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United  States 
of  America 


Congressional  'Rtcord 

PROCEEDINGS  AND  DEBATES  OF  THE  \  02     CONGRESS,  SECOND  SESSION 


SENATE— Friday,  January  3, 1992 


The  3d  day  of  January  being  the  day 
prescribed  by  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  for  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Congress,  the  2d  session  of  the 
102d  Congress  commenced  this  day  at 
12  noon. 

The  Senate  assembled  in  its  Chamber 
at  the  Capitol. 

The  Senate  was  called  to  order  by  the 
President  pro  tempore  [Mr.  Byrd]. 


The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senate  will  come  to  order  in  the  2d  ses- 
sion of  the  102d  Congress. 


RECESS  UNTIL  TUESDAY. 
JANUARY  21,  1992  AT  11:30  A.M. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Pur- 
suant to  the  order  of  November  27,  1991, 
contained  in  the  provisions  of  House 


Concurrent  Resolution  260,  the  Senate 
now  stands  in  recess  until  the  hour  of 
11:30  a.m.,  Tuesday,  January  21,  1992. 

Thereupon,  the  Senate,  at  12  noon 
and  39  seconds,  recessed  until  Tuesday, 
January  21,  1992,  at  11:30  a.m. 


•  This  "bullet"  uymbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  a  member  of  the  Senate  on  the  floor. 
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Thi    being  the  date  fixed  by  the  20th 
amenfment  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
States  for  the  annual  meeting 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 
Members  of  the  102d  Congress  met 
thfcir  Hall   and,   at   12   noon,   were 
to  order  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
of  Representatives.  Hon.  Thomas 
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CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— Friday,  January  3,  1992 


beginning  of  this  new  day,  we 
as  individuals  and  as  a  na- 
D  God,  for  all  the  blessings  we 
leen  given.  As  we  anticipate  the 
and  difficulties  that  are 
us  and  before  so  many  people  in 
w^rld,  we  pray  that  we  will  be  wor- 
the  responsibilities  that  have 
I  iven  to  us  and  truly  be  the  peo- 
have  called  us  to  be.  As  the 
res  remind,  we  know  there  is  a 
everything  under  the  Sun.  We 
fracious  God,  that  this  will  be 
tifne  for  renewed  commitment  to 
with  the  needy  our  gifts  of 
Aid  treasure  and  also  working  to 
mcrea  ie  the  spirit  of  understanding 
and  r<  conciliation  with  people  every- 
where May  the  walls  of  distrust  and 
suspic  on  that  have  for  so  long  sepa- 
rated 1  leople  one  from  another  continue 
to  be  )ut  aside  and  be  replaced  by  the 
spirit  >f  respect  and  dignity,  May  Your 
spirit,  O  God,  be  in  our  hearts  and 
minds  and  encourage  us  to  do  the 
works  Df  peace  and  justice,  now  and  ev- 
ermori  .  Amen. 


ANNO  JNCEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER 
3PEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 


of House  Concurrent  Resolution 
Congress,  the  House  shall  con- 
organizational   or  legislative 
until  January  22,  1992,  or  until 
is    notified   of   legislative 
pursuant  to  section  3  of  that 
concuift-ent  resolution. 
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I  LEDGE  OF  ALLEGIANCE 


SPEAKER.  Will  the  gentleman 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Montgomery] 
come  forwjird  and  lead  the 
n  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance. 
lONTGOMERY  led  the  Pledge  of 
i  nee  as  follows: 


allegiance  to  the  Flag  of  the  Unit- 
;  of  America,  and  to  the  Republic  for 
Stands,  one  nation  under  God,  indi- 
wlth  liberty  and  justice  for  all. 


A  PROPOSAL  TO  REINVIGORATE 
THE  ECONOMY 

(Mr.  RICHARDSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.)  ^ 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
while  people  here  in  Washington  worry 
about  Boris  Yeltsin  and  the  President's 
"get  tough  "  trip  to  Japan,  the  people 
back  home  are  telling  us  in  so  many 
words  that  they  are  hurting,  that  they 
could  care  less  about  what  is  happening 
overseas.  They  are  worried  about  their 
pocketbooks  and  they  are  worrted 
about  health  care,  but  most  impor- 
tantly, they  are  worried  about  the  fu- 
ture, and  they  want  us  to  do  something 
now. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  constituents  in  New 
Mexico  want  a  national  health  care 
plan.  They  do  not  care  what  plan.  They 
simply  can  no  longer  afford  to  pay  for 
health  care.  That  should  be  our  No.  1 
priority  in  this  session  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  an  article 
from  the  Albuquerque  Journal  of  No- 
vember 15,  1991,  and  an  article  from  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  of  December  12, 
1991,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Albuquerque  Journal,  Nov.  15, 
1991) 

RICHARDSON  Proposes  To  Reinvioorate 

Economy 

(By  Representative  Bill  Richardson) 

Our  economy  Is  in  a  mess  and  it  needs 

more  than  just  a  jump  start  tp  get  it  going 

again.  It  needs  a  major  overhaul.  That's  whiy 

I  am  proposing  a  10-point  plan  to  reinvlgo- 

rate  our  depressed  economy. 

My  plan  is  broad-based,  with  components 
for  both  immediate  stimulus  as  well  as  long- 
range  economic  growth  provisions.  And,  it  is 
geared  toward  the  middle  class  in  the  belief 
that  sustained  economic  growth  will  only 
occur  by  providing  tax  relief  and  boosting 
purchasing  power  for  the  majority  of  Ameri- 
cans. 

INSTANT  STIMULUS 

Let's  reduce  the  payroll  tax  for  both  em- 
'  ployees  and  employer.  It's  the  best  anti-re- 
cessionary tool  we've  got.  A  reduction  will 
lower  the  cost  of  doing  business  and  free  up 
more  money  for  expansion  and  job  creation. 
It  also  increases  the  take-home  pay  for  every 
worker  in  America.  Every  extra  dollar  that 
gets  sent  home  is  another  dollar  that  will  be 
recirculated  in  the  economy.  This  reduction 
would  be  a  temporary  two-year  reprieve, 
paid  for  by  future  military  cuts,  to  provide 
instant  stimulus  to  our  sinking  economy. 
Cost:  $26.6  billion  over  two  years. 

The  Federal  Reserve  must  push  interest 
rates  lower.  The  credit  crunch  now  squeezing 
small  and  mid-sized  companies  is  a  major  ob- 
stacle to  economic  recovery.  While  banks 
should  remain  wary  of  repeating  the  mis- 
takes of  the  1980s,  that  caution  cannot  come 


at  the  expense  of  denying  credit  to  small 
business — those  companies  that  create  the 
bulk  of  new  jobs  in  this  country. 

LONG-TERM  ECONOMIC  GROWTH 

We  should  make  the  research  and  develop- 
ment tax  credit  permanent.  Businesses  that 
need  to  make  long-term  research  commit- 
ments are  being  disadvantaged  by  the  tem- 
porary nature  of  this  pro-research  tax  policy. 
We  ought  to  be  doing  everything  we  can  to 
encourage  research  and  development— it's 
the  only  way  we're  going  to  succeed  in  an  in- 
creasingly -  competitive  worldwide  market- 
place. Cost:  $6.2  billion  over  five  years. 

Individual  saving  needs  to  be  encouraged. 
This  can  be  achieved  by  allowing  more  peo- 
ple the  opportunity  to  deduct  up  to  $2,000  in 
contributions  to  Individual  Retirement  Ac- 
counts. Let's  expand  the  program  so  that  in- 
dividuals making  up  to  $50,000  (6r  couples  up 
to  $100,000)  can  qualify.  Cost:  $10  billion  over 
five  years  (which  also  takes  into  account  the 
costs  associated  with  IRA  changes  outlined 
in  the  second-to-last  point  below). 

Our  nation's  burgeoning  budget  deficit  is 
one  of  the  most  damaging  long-term  drains 
on  a  healthy  economy.  It  does  no  good  to  en- 
courage individual  savings  only  to  have  the 
federal  government  gobble  it  up.  We  have 
borrowed  so  much  money  over  such  a  long 
period  of  time,  that  long-term  interest  rates 
have  no  hope  of  coming  down  'unless  our 
long-term  debt  Is  reduced.  As  debate  gets 
under' way  on  an  economic  growth  package, 
we  must  ensure  that  it  is  budget-neutral. 
Furthermore,  given  the  failure  and  the 
irrelevancy  of  last  year's  budget  agreement, 
serious  consideration- needs  to  be  given  to  a 
constitutional  amendment  to  balance  the 
budget. 

Government  spending  needs  to  be  cut. 
Many  existing  programs  have  outlived  their 
usefulness.  Given  new  international  realities 
and  pressing  domestic  needs  here  at  home,  it 
is  appropriate  to  achieve  additional  savings 
by  cutting  the  defense  budget  by  5  percent 
annually.  The  close  to  $80  billion  in  savings 
can  be  achieved  without  jeopardizing  the 
strong  defense  presence  in  New  Mexico.  Sav- 
ings: $80  billion  over  five  years. 

The  current  trade  negotiations  among  the 
United  States,  Mexico  and  Canada  have 
much  promise  for  improving  economic 
growth  and  our  trade  deficit.  Let's  put  to-' 
gether  a  deal  that  will  increase  commerce 
among  the  three  countries,  create  jobs  here 
at  home,  and  expand  export  markets  for 
American-made  products. 

MIDDLE  class  TAX  RELIEF 

American  families  should  be  given  a  $300 
tax  credit  for  each  child  up  to  18  years  of 
age.  This  is  the  least  the  government  can  do 
to  help  middle  class  families  whose  earnings 
have  stagnated  while  basic  costs  like  edu- 
cation, housing  and  health  care  increased  in 
the  1980s.  This  tax  cut  will  offset,  to  some 
degree,  the  burdens  families  now  face  in 
meeting  these  basic  needs.  Cost:  $73  billion 
over  five  years. 

Fft^t-time  homebuyers  should  be  able  to 
withdraw  savings  from  their  IRAs  without 
penalty.  One  of  the  biggest  obstacles  in 
home-buying  is  coming  up  with  the  down 
payment.    In    addition,    I    believe    parents 


DThis  symbol  repofsenfs  the  lime  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  D  1407  is  2:07  p.m. 
Matter  set  in  thiS  typeface  indicates  words  inserted  or  appended,  rather  than  spoken,  by  a  Member  of  the  House  on  the  floor. 
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should  be  allowed  to  withdraw  savings  from 
their  IRAs  without  penalty  to  help  pay  their 
children's  college  tuition. 

We  need  to  make  the  nation's  wealthiest 
pay  their  fair  share  to  Uncle  Sam.  The  tax 
policies  of  the  1980s  have  demonstrably  shift- 
ed the  tax  burden  onto  the  middle  class  and 
away  fpom  our  nation's  top  income  earners— 
that  needs  to  change  in  the  1990s.  We  should 
increase  the  top  marginal  tax  rate  from  31 
percent  to  33  percent  for  those  inaividuals 
who  make  more  than  $200,000  a  year.  Sav- 
ings: $48  billion  over  five  years. 

Quite  clearly,  more  tax  relief  is  needed  for 
America's  middle  class,  ignored  by  Washing- 
ton for  the  past  decade.  Making  our  tax  sys- 
tem more  progressive  for  Americans  who 
make  between  $20,000  and  $70,000  has  to  be  an 
immediate  priority  and  objective.  It's  not 
only  a  matter  of  fairness.  It's  also  a  priority 
for  economic  growth.  Even  Henry  Ford,  the 
early  20th  century  titan  of  the  auto  industry, 
understood  that  if  he  wanted  to  s#ll  more 
Model  Ts,  he  needed  to  pay  a  decent  wage  so 
workers  could  afford  them.  That  wisdom 
would  serve  us  well  as  America  prepares  for 
the  21st  century. 

Most  importantly,  my  plan  does  not  in- 
crease the  federal  deficit  and  may  actually 
save  a  few  dollars.  I  estimate  my  tax  cut  pro- 
posals would  cost  approxirtiately  $116  billion 
over  the  next  five  years.  However,  my  com- 
bination of  tax  savings  and  spending  reduc- 
tions would  save  approproximately  $128  bil- 
lion—a  net  gain  of  $12  billion.  While  these 
figures  represent  ballpark  calculations,  I  am 
confident  my  overall  plan  would  be  budget 
neutral,  wliich  must  be  a  critical  component 
of  any  economic  plan. 

Separately,  each  one  of  my  10  points  would 
have  only  minimal  effect  on  our  economy. 
But,  collectively,  I  b'llieve  my  plan  will  go  a 
long  way  toward  improving  the  nation's  eco- 
nomic health,  both  in  the  short  term  and 
over  the  long  haul. 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Dec.  12,  1991] 

MEXICO— The  Answer  to  Bush's  Domestic 

Troubles 

(By  Bill  Richardson) 

When  Presidents  Bush  and  Salinas  meet 
this  weekend  to  decide  whether  to  conclude 
the  U.S.-Mexlco  free-trade  agreement  in  1992, 
as  planned,  the  easy  political  move  for  Mr. 
Bush  would  be  to  defer  it  until  1993  to  avoid 
its  potential  use  as  an  issue  in  the  American 
presidential  election.  Pressures  are  building 
within  the  Bush  administration  to  put  off  a 
ratification  vote  in  the  U.S.  Congress. 

But  delaying  the  trade  agreement  would  be 
a  serious  mistake.  In  fact,  I  believe  Presi- 
dent Bush  should  Include  the  agreement  as 
part  of  the  economic  package  he  submits  to 
Congress  in  the  State  of  the  Union  message 
next  month.  Our  long-term  economic  objec- 
tives dictate  that  the  nation  export  more. 
Any  economic  plan.  Democratic  or  Repub- 
lican, should  Include  aggressive  policies  to 
overcome  our  huge  trade  imbalances. 

Postponing  the  agreement  would  have  a 
-number  of  unfortunate  consequences.  First, 
it  would  send  the  wrong  message  to  Latin 
American  countries  such  as  Chile,  which 
view  it  as  a  first  step  toward  a  free-trade 
agreement  for  themselves. 

Second,  It  would  delay  the  formation  of  a 
North  American  trade  bloc  to  compete  in  the 
world  economy  against  a  united  Europe  and 
a  Pacific  Rim  trading  bloc  led  by  Japan. 
Third,  a  delay  would  be  a  slap  at  President 
Salinas,  who  has  Invested  a  lot  of  political 
capital  in  better  economic  and  political  ties 
with  the  United  States. 

A  postponement  based  on  political 
skittishness    would    feed    public    suspicions 


that  the  negotiations  are  taking  place  to  re- 
ward a  "good  neighbor"  rather  than  to  cap- 
ture substantial  benefits  for  America's  econ- 
omy and  workers.  Postponement  would  be- 
tray our  own  national  Interests  as  well  as 
our  contribution^  to  the  economic  reforms 
sweeping  Latin  Xmerican  countries.  If  we 
delay,  how  can  we  maintain  credibility  with 
Latin  American  leaders  whose  message  is, 
"We  don't  want  more  aid.  Just  give  us  access 
to  your  markets?" 

For  various  reasons.  Congress  as  an  insti- 
tution is  not  well  suited  to  making  the  case 
to  the  public  for  a  North  American  Free 
Trade  Agreement.  The  president,  particu- 
larly in  his  State  of  the  Union  Address,  is 
uniquely  positioned  to  give  his  trade  initia- 
tive the  economic  primacy  it  deserves. 

It  is  Important  for  the  American  public  to 
get  a  better  understanding  of  the  economic 
benefits  achieved  through  liberalizing  trade 
and  investment  in  this  hemisphere.  While 
the  U.S.  does  have  other  objectives  to  meet 
with  Mexico,  such  as  reducing  illegal  immi- 
gration and  environmental  pollution,  the 
trade  agreement  needs  to  be  sold  on  its  eco- 
nomic merits.- 

Mexico  now  stands  as  the  third  largest  ex- 
port market  for  American  goods.  In  1990. 
U.S.  exports  to  Mexico  reached  $28  billion, 
which  translates  Into  roughly  550,000  jobs  in 
the  American  economy.  At  a  time  when 
members  of  Congress  and  the  administration 
have  grown  frustrated  with  the  cultural  and 
trade  impediments  to  the  sale  of  American 
products  in  Asia  and  Europe,  we  should  rel- 
ish Mexico's  preference  for  American-made 
goods. 

More  than  two-thirds  of  Mexico's  imports 
come  from  the  U.S.  The  4%  growth  that  Mex- 
ico achieved  In  1990  translates  into  a  $1.2  bil- 
lion increase  in  American  expoqts.  Every  ad- 
ditional percentage  point  Increase  In  Mexi- 
co's economy  will  result  in  roughly  $300  mil- 
lion more  in  new  American  exports. 

Unfortunately,  these  benefits  have  been 
obscured  by  political  grandstanding  and  the 
familiar  red  herrings  about  Income  dispari- 
ties and  Mexico's  relative  poverty.  For  all 
the  discussion  surrounding  these  issues,  it 
should  be  noted  that  the  average  Mexican 
consumer  spends  $300  per  capita  on  American 
goods.  This  is  considerably  higher  than  the 
$265  per-capita  consumption  in  the  European 
Community.  Moreover,  this  consumption  is 
taking  place  In  an  environment  where  Amer- 
ican products  such  as  telecommunications 
equipment,  agricultural  goods,  and  motor  ve- 
hicle parts  are  slapped  with  high  tariffs. 
Once  a  free-trade  agreement  is  In  place, 
American  sales  to  Mexico  will  grow  through 
the  gradual  elimination  of  tariffs  and  im- 
proved living  standards  in  Mexico. 

U.S.  trade  negotiators  should  take  as  much 
time  as  necessary  to  bring  back  a  good 
agreement.  And  P*sident  Bush  must  keep 
his  word  on  his  conftnitments  to  the  environ- 
ment, border  infrastructure,  and  worker  as- 
sistance. But  if  these  important  concerns 
can  be  satisfied  by  mid-1992,  it  makes  sense 
for  the  U.S.  to  Implement  the  agreement 
quickly. 

•The  federal  budget  deficit  stands  at  well 
over  $360  billion.  The  fiscal  policies  of  the 
past  12  years  have  put  the  U.S.  in  a  deep 
hole.  Any  fiscal  package  put  together  by 
President  Bush  and  Congress  is  likely  to 
have  a  minimal  effect  on  the  economy,  given 
the  unfortunate  consequences  of  swelling 
deficits.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  spending 
policies  of  the  1980s  have  robbed  us  of  the  fis- 
cal tools  of  tax  cuts  and  pump-priming,  but 
It's  a  fact  worth  noting.  It  therefore  makes 
sense  to  focus  more  attention  on  opening  up 
foreign  markets  to  American  exports. 


In  1990,  88%  of  America's  economic  growth 
was  owed  to  international  trade.  E^very  $1 
billion  in  U.S.  exports  translates  into  rough- 
ly 20,000  jobs  for  American  workers.  Herein 
lies  an  Important  element  of  America's 
course  toward  sustained  economic  growth, 
and  improvements  in  the  standard-of-living 
and  the  federal  deficit. 

For  all  my  concerns  about  President 
Bush's  lack  of  a  domestic  agenda,  bis  trade 
policies  with  Mexico  represent  one  of  his 
more  significant  legislative  triumphs.  Pas- 
sage of  the  fast  trade  authority  to  negotiate 
a  North  American  free-trade  agreement  this 
May  was  successful  because  of  a  bipartisan 
coalition  that  Included  92  House  Democrats 
(with  a  sizable  majority  of  the  House  and 
Senate  Democratic  leadership)  and  139  House 
Republicans.  Unless  Mr.  Bush  moves  aggres- 
sively, this  bipartisan  support  will  continue 
to  erode.  He  should  recapture  that  momen- 
tum by  making  the  North  American  Free 
Trade  Agreement  a  national  priority  in  1992. 


D  1205 

INTRODUCTION  OF  LEGISLATION 
TO  STIMULATE  OUR  AUTO  IN- 
DUSTRY 

(Mr.  WYLIE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  legislation  which  would  re- 
store the  Federal  tax  deduction  in  1992 
to  purchasers  of  passenger  cars  and 
trucks  made  in  the  United  States.  My 
bill  will  enable  purchasers  of  Amer- 
ican-made cars  to  deduct  from  their  in- 
come tax  return  the  interest  paid  on 
vehicle  loans,  just  as  they  did  before 
the  law  was  changed  in  1986,  and  phased 
out  in  1990. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  got  this  idea  when 
General  Motors  announced  its  inten- 
tion to  close  21  plants  and  eliminate 
74,000  jobs  over  the  next  4  years. 

The  intent  of  my  legislation  is  to 
save  American  jobs  and  to  help  our 
economy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  passage  of  my  bill 
could  have  a  two-pronged  effect.  It 
could  serve  as  inducement  for  consum- 
ers to  buy  American-niade^ars  and  an 
inducement  for  automotive  manufac- 
turers to  produce  them.  Overall  it 
should  serve  as  a  stimulus  to  our  in- 
dustry that  is  badly  in  need  of  a  jolt. 

I  have  had  a  very  favorable  reaction 
from  my  constituents  to  my  legisla- 
tion, and  I  hope  to  have  the  same  fa- 
vorable reaction  firom  my  colleagues. 


LET  US  MAKE  1992  THE  YEAR  OF 
THE  AMERICAN  WORKER 

(Mr.  BLACK  WELL  asked  and  w£is 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BLACKWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
1992  begins,  this  Congress  must  make  a 
resolution  to  stand  up  and  make  this 
the  year  of  the  American  worker.  This 
year  should  not. see  another  U.S.  com- 
pany relocating  to  a  foreign  country  as 
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me4ns  to  cut  labor  costs.  This  year 
not   see    another    unemployed 
losing  his  or  her  health  insur- 
And   this  year  should  certainly 
an  increase  of  foreign  imports 
ne4rly  1,000  American  workers  lose 
obs  each  day.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
act  is  now.  Congress  must  put 
Aknerican  worker  and   the  resur- 
of  American  industry  at  the  top 
agenda.  As  the  President  travels 
the  Far  East,  it  is  certainly 
that  he  will  work  hard  to  pro- 
air  trade  and  open  foreign  mar- 
U.S.  products,  but  he  must  not 
here.    Parental    leave   and   civil 
in   the   workplace;   guaranteed 
insurance;  the  future  quality  of 
products — these  are  the  is- 
ich  must  be  addressed  to  ensure 
recovery   of  our   ailing  and   des- 
economy.   Lets  not  make  this 
year  of  forgotten  promises  and 
ips.  Let  us  make  1992  a  year  of 
The  kind  of  year  we  will  be 
look  back  on  with  a  sense  of 
accomplishment,    and    achieve- 
the  American  worker. 
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[lEGULA.  Mr.  Speaker  and  my 
there  is  good  news  and  bad 
the  trade  front. 
)ad  neys  is  that  the  GATT  nego- 
are    not    going    particularly 
Secretary  General  has  made 
,  but  it  is  not  something  that 
Urtited  States  can  support.  It  does 
quately  address  issues  that  are 
important  to  us,  namely,  dump- 
suj)sidies,  dispute  settlements,  and 
of  other  items.  I  hope  that  in 
continued  GATT  negotiations  the 
States  can  get  an  agreement 
protect  American  jobs  and 
11  provide  for  fair  trade  policies, 
good  news  side  the  President 
si^ed  a  2-year  extension  of  the 
Restraint  Agreement  [VRA] 
m^hine  tools.  The  voluntary  re- 
agreement  gives  our  machine 
n^nufacturers  an  opportunity  to 
their  technology  which  will  en- 
industry  to  remain  competi- 
the  future.  I  hope  this  will  be  a 
of  an  extension  of  VRA's  for 
st4el  industry,  inasmuch  as  they 
n  March  of  this  year, 
boils  down  to  this:  That,  as  we 
our  economic  concerns  for  the 
we  need  to  be  concerned  about 
America.  That  means  fair  trade 
through   the   GATT   negotia- 
xtending  the  VRA's  and  contin- 
ne^otiation  of  access  to  offshore 
Our  trade  policies  must  rec- 
that  what  rebuilds  the  economy 
people  to  work. 
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THE  LOWER  SALMON  RIVER  REC- 
REATIONAL AND  SCENIC  RIVERS 
ACT  OF  1992 

(Mr.  LaROCCO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  LaROCCO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today, 
on  behalf  of  myself,  Mr.  Stallings,  and 
13  other  colleagues,  I  am  introducing 
legislation  to  protect  112  miles  of  the 
lower  Salmon  River  in  Idaho  as  part  of 
the  National  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers 
System.  This  measure  enjoys  strong 
support  in  my  State,  including  the  en- 
tire Idaho  congressional  delegation 

The  Salmon  River  is  the  longest  free- 
flowing  river  in  the  lower  48  States  and 
flows  through  the  second  deepest  gorge 
on  the  continent.  While  other  segments 
of  the  Salmon  were  protected  when  the 
Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act  was  en- 
acted in  1968.  the  act  called  for  a  study 
of  the  lower  part  of  this  river  for  pos- 
sible future  designation.  Such  a  study 
was  completed  in  1974  which  rec- 
ommended the  lower  Salmon  River  be 
designated  as  well. 

The  Salmon  River  attracts  many 
visitors  because  of  its  outstanding 
recreation  opportunities.  Currently,  44 
outfitters  operate  float  trips  on  the 
lower  Salmon  and  more  than  280,000 
visitors  use  the  area  annually  for  ev- 
erything from  swimming  to  fishing  and 
floating.  It  is  estimated  that  steelhead 
fishing  alone  brings  more  than  SI  mil- 
lion into  the  local  economy. 

The  Salmon  River  also  provides  the 
habitat  and  migration  route  for  both 
the  Snake  River  Chinook  salmon, 
which  has  been  proposed  for  listing  as 
a  threatened  species  and  the  sockeye 
salmon,  which  was  recently  listed  as 
endangered  by  the  National  Marine 
Fisheries  Service. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  addition  to  the  lower 
Salmon  River,  my  bill  would  also  pro- 
tect a  spectacular  25-mile  stretch  of 
the  North  Fork  of  the  Payette  River 
from  hydropower  development.  The 
North  Fork  is  considered  by  many 
kayakers  to  be  the  finest  stretch  of 
Whitewater  in  the  United  States — cer- 
tainly one  of  the  steepest.  It  drops  as 
much  as  260  feet  per  mile  in  some  sec- 
tions, providing  excellent  claSs  five 
Whitewater. 

Last  year,  this  stretch  of  river  was 
made  off  limits  to  dams  in  a  State 
water  plan  adopted  by  Idaho's  legisla- 
ture. Now.  a  small  group  is  attempting 
to  override  the  will  of  the  State  by 
seeking  approval  from  the  Federal 
Government  for  damming  the  river.  If 
their  proposed  hydroproject  succeeds, 
the  churning  torrents  of  water  that 
travelers  can  now  see  and  hear  on  their 
drive  from  Boise  to  McCall  would  be  re- 
duced to  warm  puddles  filled  with 
green  algae. 

Groups  as  diverse  as  the  West  Boise 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Highway  21 
Businessmen's  Association,  the  Idaho 
Outfitters  and  Guides  Association,  and 
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Idaho  Consumer  Affairs  have  endorsed 
efforts  to  preserve  the  North  Fork  in 
its  free-flowing  state. 

Mr.  Speaker,  both  of  these  rivers  are 
truly  national  treasures.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  legislation  to 
protect  the  wild  and  scenic  values  of 
the  lower  Salmon  River  and  the  world- 
class  Whitewater  of  the  Payette  River. 
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CONGRESS  MUST  ACT  TO  BRING 
ON  ECONOMIC  RECOVERY 

(Mr.  ALLEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  first 
order  of  business  for  Congress  this  year 
must  be  economic  recovery  and  creat- 
ing new  jobs. 

In  November,  the  Republican  Con- 
ference offered  legislation  that  would 
reduce  the  tax  burden  on  working  peo- 
ple and  small  business.  The  Republican 
proposal — endorsed  by  President 
Bush— would  have  stimulated  economic 
growth  and  created  new  jobs  for  Ameri- 
cans. For  no  justifiable  reason,  the 
Democrats  prevented  the  full  House 
from  considering  this  solid  plan  for 
economic  recovery. 

Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  can  assure  you 
that  my  constituents  are  tired  of  the 
same  old  irresponsible,  undisciplined 
policies  that  are  ruling  this  Congress. 

The  majority  party  is  obviously 
blocking  economic  recovery  ideas  so 
that  our  economy  languishes,  hoping 
that  such  a  situation  will  help  them  in 
their  Presidential  campaign  against 
George  Bush. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  time  to  stop  poli- 
tics as  usual  and  start  working  hon- 
estly for  the  American  people. 


THE  MESSAGE  WE  MUST  HEED 

(Mr.  HUBBARD  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  HUBBARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mikhail 
Gorbachev  altered  his  nation's  politics 
and  influenced  world  events  in  remark- 
able, unprecedented  ways. 

Yes,  the  last  ruler  of  what  has  been 
known  for  decades  as  the  Soviet  Union 
is  responsible  for  the  end  of  the  cold 
war,  the  reduced  threat  of  a  major  nu- 
clear war.  the  destruction  of  the  Berlin 
Wall,  the  reunification  of  Germany, 
and  freedom  for  millions  of  Eastern  Eu- 
ropeans who  formerly  existed  under 
communism. 

Ironically.  Gorbachev  lost  his  posi- 
tion of  leadership  at  home.  Yes,  Gorba- 
chev appeared  to  be  incapable  on  the 
domestic  front.  Gorbachev  was  never 
able  to  jump  start  the  Soviet  economy. 

Surely,  President  George  Bush  and 
those  of  us  in  the  102d  Congress  realize 
that  the  American  people  are  also  more 
worried  about  our  serious  economic 
problems,  unemployment  and  recession 
than  the  world  stage. 


Let  us  heed  the  message  inherent  in 
Gorbachev's  tragic  fall  from  power. 
During  December,  while  we  were  in  our 
districts,  the  message  was  clear— do 
whatever  it  takes  to  stimulate  our 
economy.  This  is  the  mandate  we 
should  follow  in  this  second  session  of 
the  102d  Congress. 

Minutes  ago  our  House  Chaplain  re- 
minded us  in  his  prayer  of  the  words  in 
Ecclesiastes:  "For  every  season  there's 
a  purpose."  Now  is  the  season  for  us  to 
stimulate  the  economy,  reduce  unem- 
ployment, and  halt  the  galloping  reces- 
sion in  our  country. 


OUR     NEW     YEAR'S     RESOLUTION: 

PUT      THE      AMERICAN      PEOPLE 

FIRST 

(Mr.  GEKAS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Speaker  and  Mem- 
bers of  the  House,  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  should  today  vote  on  and 
adopt  our  New  Year's  resolution,  to  put 
politics  aside  in  the  great  political 
year  of  1992  and  concentrate  on  the 
American  people.  But  we  know  that  be- 
fore the  day  is  out,  before  the  hour  is 
out,  that  Congress  will  break  that  reso- 
lution because  the  Democrats  are  out 
to  get  the  President,  the  President  is 
out  to  retain  his  incumbency,  and  we, 
representing  the  American  people,  are 
going  to  be  headlong  into  that  kind  of 
a  battle. 
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What  we  ought  to  do  is  to  do  less  to 
the.  American  people.  We  ought  to  let 
the  marketplace  work  to  regain  the  op- 
timism and  confidence  that  it  deserves 
so  that  the  economy  can  begin  to  rise 
to  its  natural  levels.  That  is  what  we 
ought  to  do,  give  incentives  for  invest- 
ment and  create  jobs  for  growth.  We 
ought  to  let  the  American  people  alone 
so  that  they  would  not  have  to  worry 
about  what  the  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent are  going  to  do  next  to  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  New  Year's  resolu- 
tion which  will  last  about  30  seconds 
will  have  no  place  in  1992.  We  must  put 
the  American  people  first. 


Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  a  recipe  for  dis- 
aster. 

The  White  House  says  it  wants  to 
persuade  Japan  to  reduce  car  exports, 
and  Prime  Minister  Miyazawa  appears 
willing  to  go  along  but  only  so  he  can 
avoid  real  reforms  of  Japan's  closed 
markets. 

That  is  not  good  medicine  for  either 
of  our  economies,  Mr.  Speaker.  The 
fact  is  that  Japan  makes  better  small 
cars  than  we  do;  both  United  States 
and  Japanese  consumers  agree.  Protec- 
tionist measures  will  only  raise  the 
price  to  U.S.  consumers  and  permit  in- 
efficient manufacturers  to  remain  that 
way. 

Yet  we  make  the  best  planes  and 
computers  in  the  world,  we  have  the 
best  financial  services,  and  we  have  the 
greatest  expertise  in  marketing  and 
distribution. 

The  real  solution  is  not  to  keep  qual- 
ity Japanese  products  out  of  our  mar- 
kets but  to  insist  that  Japan  let  in  top- 
of-the-line  United  States  products  and 
services. 

Is  it  any  surprise  that  when  they  fi- 
nally let  Toys  R  Us  open  a  store  in 
Japan,  the  lines  of  Japanese  consumers 
went  around  the  block?  The  real  ques- 
tion is,  why  did  it  take  years  and  years 
to  open  this  one  store,  and  why  are 
there  not  20  of  them  in  Japan?  Why  is 
there  not  a  Walmart  chock  full  of 
American  products  in  every  Japanese 
city  like  there  is  here? 

Clearly,  in  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker, 
Japan's  leadership  is  protecting  its  po- 
litical underbelly,  just  like  President 
Bush  is,  by  not  angering  entrenched, 
inefficient  interests. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  trade  deficit  can  be 
fixed  in  two  ways — one  that  sounds 
good  and  one  that  is  good.  President 
Bush  should  be  on  notice.  Neither  we  in 
Congress  nor  the  American  people  will 
be  fooled  by  cosmetic,  short-term  fixes 
that  undermine  our  economy. 


FIXING  THE  TRADE  DEFICIT 

(Mr.  SCHUMER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
President  Bush  goes  to  Japan,  he  has  a 
mission  every  bit  as  important  as  Gen- 
eral Dolittle's  "30  seconds  over  Tokyo" 
that  occurred  50  years  ago.  Yet  it 
seems  we  are  about  to  witness  a  very 
sad  spectacle:  the  President  of  the 
United  States  huddled  in  a  closet  with 
the  Prime  Minister  of  Japan,  each  beg- 
ging the  other  for  cosmetic  concessions 
to  provide  political  relief  at  home. 
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last  session  will  be  of  a  significant  ben- 
efit to  our  economy.  Additionally,  the 
current  world  situation  and  the  cur- 
rent downward  trend  in  defense  spend- 
ing should  help  ease  the  pressures  on 
our  Federal  budget. 

On  the  first  day  of  the  102d  Congress, 
I  introduced  two  measures  that  would 
benefit  oyr  economy.  H.R.  106  allows 
the  one-time  exemption  from  capitol 
gains  tax  on  income  from  the  sale  of  a 
homeowner's  principal  residence.  Cur- 
rently, the  law  allows  only  Americans 
over  the  age  of  55  to  take  advantage  of 
that  exemption. 

And  H.R.  105,  the  Social  Security 
earnings  test  repeal  of  1991,  would  fully 
eliminate  the  earnings  test  for  Social 
Security  beneficiaries  over  the  age  of 
65.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
both  of  these  economic  support  meas- 
ures. 

The  recent  Republican  growth  pro- 
posal, which  includes  policies  which 
encourage  research  and  development 
and  enhances  business  investment 
through  tax  credits,  focuses  on  the 
need  to  create  additional  jobs.  With 
several  million  Americans  out  of  work, 
it  is  vitally  important  that  we  offer 
those  unemployed  Americans  a  means 
to  reenter  the  work  force.  These  issues 
are  not  tax  cuts  for  the  rich,  but  are 
designed  to  stimulate  small  business 
and  the  increase  in  jobs  that  accom- 
panies the  growth  of  small  businesses. 
The  creation  of  jobs,  not  the  creation 
of  tax  cuts,  should  be  our  goal. 


ECONOMIC  GROWTH 

(Mr.  OILMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  recess,  I  was  pleased  to  have  the 
opportunity  to  submit  a  statement  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  in 
support  of  several  proposals  to  stimu- 
late economic  growth.  And  I  commend 
the  distinguished  chairman  from  Illi- 
nois, Mr.  RosTENKOWSKi,  and  the  rank- 
ing member  from  Texas,  Mr.  Archer, 
for  conducting  these  important  eco- 
nomic hearings. 

Too  many  of  our  constituents  are  se- 
verely suffering  due  to  the  current  eco- 
nomic situation.  We  must  find  ways  to 
help  those  in  need  by  turning  our  Na- 
tion's economy  around. 

The  $151  billion  dollar  Surface  Trans- 
portation Reauthorization  Act  which 
we  adopted  in  the  closing  days  of  the 


A  RECIPE  FOR  ECONOMIC 
RECOVERY  IN  1992 

(Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Maine  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Maine.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, Happy  New  Year. 

The  people  of  Maine,  the  State  in 
which  I  serve  as  a  Representative,  rang 
in  the  new  year  today  by  learning  that 
just  last  year  a  record  number  of  bank- 
ruptcies were  filed— 2,292  in  all.  That  is 
26  percent  above  the  level  of  last  year 
and  over  double  the  total  of  the  year 
before. 

Why?  Well,  for  obvious  reasons.  We 
are  in  a  deep  and  dark  recession.  Peo- 
ple are  losing  their  jobs  and  they  can- 
not pay  their  debts,  but  we  also  are 
learning  that  more  and  more  of  these 
bankruptcies  are  due  to  medical  emer- 
gencies and  major  illnesses  befalling 
families,  pushing  those  families  into 
personal  bankruptcy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  good  news  thUt  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  has 
been  focusing  on  an  economic  recovery 
strategy  for  America  over  the  past  few 
weeks.  It  is  good  news  that  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  Chamber  have  been  home 
talking  and  working  with  people  and 
getting  a  front  row  view  of  the  effects 
of  this  recession  at  home  in  human 
terms. 

What  is  needed  right  now  is  action  by 
this  Congress,  action  based  on  the  rec- 
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ognition  that  the  key  to  economic  re- 
is  our  people,  and  the  focus  of 
ehergy  and  our  resources  as  a  Na- 
hould  be  on  those  people.  Health 
or  every  man,  woman,  and  child 
1  be  the  effect  of  what  we  do  in 
as  well  as  rebuilding  our  infra- 
resetting   budget   priorities 
basis  of  the  reality  that  is  grip- 
;his  country,  and  insisting  upon 
mess. 

Speaker,  let  us  resolve  in  1992  to 
these  our  goals  and  our  objec- 
lo  that  truly  we  can  herald  in  1993 
of  promise  for  everyone. 
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NORTON.     Mr.     Speaker,     the 
is   off  on   a   trade   mission 
while  bureaucrats  seek  to  de- 
i  trade  center  at  home.  The  Con- 
has    twice    voted    to    build    the 
Cultural  and  Trade  Cen- 
rising  on  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
a  display  of  bureaucratic  arro- 
however,  0MB  and  GSA  func- 
are  claiming  unto  themselves 
to  overturn  the  law  and  con- 
space  for  the  EPA. 
if  this  were  lawful,  it  would  be 
Congress  never  wpuld  have  ap- 
$650  million  for  a  landmark 
meant  to  pay  for  itself  only  to 
onverted  to  an  EPA  office  build- 
vlhere  the  Government  alone  will 
high  construction  costs, 
and  GSA  are  making  the  same 
that    has    made    the    United 
uncompetitive   globally — going 
shfcrt-term  illusionary  gains,  sac- 
larger  long-term  returns, 
brade  center  will  bring  trade  and 
this  country,  this  region  and 
The    congressional    invest- 
pn   our  global   economic   future 
protected. 

To   Ij^ERMINK  THK  MISSION  OF  THE 

^^    Cultural  and  trade  Cen- 
anJW  2. 1992 

Congress  is  out  of  session  and  the 
is  out  of  the  country,  administra- 
bi^eaucrats  are  working  at  cross  pur- 
the  stated  goals  of  both.  The  Con- 
law  has  authorized  and  appropriated 
the  federal  building  going  up  be- 
specifically  to  serve  as  an  Inter- 
Cultural  and  Trade  Center  (ICTC) 
strictly    mandating   that   federal 
compatible   with   this   mission   be 
in  the  building.  Our  country  is  run- 
serious  a  trade  deficit  and  has  be- 
uncompetitive  in  the  global  econ- 
the  President  is  abroad  trying  to 
international  trade, 
kre  the  President's  trade  statements 
believed  abroad  if  his  agents  are  trying 
a  center  created  to  attract  trade 
Why  are  administration  bureau- 
h^rriedly  trying  to  nullify  the  trade 
of  this  building?  Why  are  adminis- 
spokesmen  saying  that  the  building 
preempted  by  one  domestic  agency, 
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the  EPA.  with  only  58  of  its  17.000  employees 
devoted  directly  to  international  matters? 
Why  are  the  bureaucrats  voicing  an  inten- 
tion to  defy  federal  law?  Why  are  they  pre- 
cipitating not  the  first  but  a  second  con- 
frontation with  the  Congress  over  this  build- 
ing? 

The  ICTC  has  been  a  continuing  tempta- 
tion for  a  rip-off  by  federal  bureaucrats. 
They  tried  to  hijack  it  for  Justice  Depart- 
ment units  in  1988.  Congress  responded  by 
barring  Justice  Department  tenants,  passing 
resolutions  in  the  Senate  and  the  House  re- 
quiring that  agencies  related  to  trade  and 
culture  is  housed  in  the  building.  In  the  face 
of  this  precedent,  it  is  incredible  that  once 
again  an  attempt  would  be  made  to  preempt 
the  building  for  domestic  purposes. 

Congress  funded  this  landmark  building  to 
house  a  variety  of  tenants  whose^igh  rents 
would  allow  the  building  to  p&^fkr  itself. 
Foreign  missions,  units  of  emmssies.  and 
international  trade  entities  can  haroly  be  ex- 
pected to  move  into  an  EPA  office'  building. 
And  there  can  be  no  justification  for  displac- 
ing international  federal  agencies  that  will 
help  draw  these  upscale  tenants  and  instead 
usurping  the  space  with  a  domestic  agency 
that  will  drive  them  away.  The  EPA  should 
have  a  home.  That  home  should  not  be  the 
most  exclusive  address  in  town.  Congress 
would  never  have  appropriated  J650  million 
for  a  traditional  federal  office  building.  That 
investment  must  be  protected  not  dissipated. 
Congress  intended  this  building  to  be  the 
crown  jewel  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue  finish- 
ing off  a  20  year  effort  that  began  when 
President  Kennedy  noted  the  seedy  condition 
of  the  avenue.  Congress  intended  the  build- 
ing to  help  encourage  trade  and  improve  this 
country's  global  competitive  posture  and 
profile.  I  intend  to  see  that  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  the  metropolitan  region  bene- 
fits and,  above  all.  that  our  country  benefits, 
as  Congress  intended. 

No  bureaucrat  and  no  elected  official,  not 
even  the  President  himself,  can  unilaterally 
change  the  law  that  mandates  construction 
for  a  specific  purpose.  This  is  a  government 
of  laws,  not  men.  Frank  HodsoU,  the  deputy 
director  of  0MB  and  Richard  Austin,  the  ad- 
ministrator of  the  GSA.  who  have  insisted  on 
EPA  tenancy  of  the  building,  should  be  sup- 
porting rather  than  challengini?  existing  law. 
Mr.  Hodsoll  in  particular  sent  word  by  one  of 
the  ICTC  commissioners  to  a  congressional 
hearing  that  0MB  has  no  intention  of  de- 
stroying the  international  concept.  His  at- 
tempts to  place  EPA  in  the  building  and,  it 
seems,  to  consider  altering  the  building  de- 
sign, do  just  that. 

Thr<iughout,  I  have  consulted  with  the  rel- 
evant committee  chairs  and  other  members 
of  the  Senate  and  House.  Later  today,  my  of- 
fice will  be  delivering  a  letter  to  the  new 
White  House  Chief  of  Staff,  Samuel  K.  Skin- 
ner, requesting  that  he  take  steps  to  avoid  a 
second  round  of  needless  confrontation  with 
the  Congress  on  this  issue,  which  began  to 
build  last  year  under  his  predecessor.  Other- 
wise, I  will  be  recommending  hearings  as 
soon  as  Congress  returns,  at  which  time  I 
will  introduce  legislation  to  reinforce  the 
original  Congressional  i^||nt  that  this 
project  be  devoted  to  trade  and  culture.  Our 
current  languid  international  economic  con- 
dition makes  this  major  trade  center  more 
necessary  than  ever. 


ACTION  NEEDED  NOW  TO  ASSURE 
ECONOMIC  RECOVERY 
(Mr.    FLAKE   asked   and    was   given 
permission  to  address^the  House  for  1 


minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  FLAKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
discoveries  that  we  made  during  the 
last  few  months  as  we  have  had  oppor- 
tunities to  be  in  our  districts  and 
interface  with  our  constituencies  is 
that  many  of  them  are  being  laid  off 
and  many  of  them  are  losing  their  jobs 
and  having  uncertainties  about  how 
they  will  survive.  Some  will  not  be  able 
to  pay  rent,  and  others  will  not  be  able 
to  provide  for  themselves  the  basic 
amenities  so  that  they  might  be  able  to 
meet  the  needs  of  their  families. 

In  reality,  we  as  a  nation  must  come 
to  the  realization  that  when  as  many 
people  as  are  being  laid  off  or  are  oth- 
erwise put  out  of  their  jobs  are  placed 
out  in  the  communities,  many  of  them 
will  become  a  part  of  the  homeless  pop- 
ulation and  they  will  suffer  from  var- 
ious kinds  of  health  problems.  They 
will  discover  that  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible for  them  to  be  able  to  survive 
without  coming  to  the  Government  for 
subsistence,  either  for  welfare,  or  for 
unemployment  benefits. 

I  believe  that  it  is  to  the  benefit  of 
the  Nation  that  we  take  a  very  good 
look  at  what  we  ought  to  be  doing  to 
speed  the  recovery  so  that  we  can  as- 
sure that  the  amount  of  responsibility 
that  the  Government  must  assume  for 
those  individuals  who,  not  by  any  fault 
of  their  own,  find  themselves  having  to 
look  to  the  Government  to  be  able  to 
survive  on  an  everyday  basis  will  find 
they  can  indeed  have  their  needs  met. 

Let  us  work  together,  Mr.  Speaker, 
with  the  White  House  so  that  we  can 
recover  this  Nation  and  allow  it  to  be 
able  to  move  forward  with  an  economic 
base  that  for  the  future  bodes  well  for 
all  its  citizens. 


D  1225 

IN  MEMORY  OF  HOSTAGES  TOR- 
TURED AND  SLAIN  IN  LEBANON 

(Mr.  MORAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MORAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  I 
am  introducing  a  resolution  condemn- 
ing the  torture  and  treatment  of  the 
Western  hostages  in  Lebanon  and  call- 
ing on  the  President  and  the  inter- 
national community  to  redouble  their 
efforts  to  bring  those  parties  respon- 
sible to  justice. 

Last  month,  we  were  all  relieved  to 
witness  the  release  of  the  remaining 
American  hostages  held  in  Lebanon.  It 
was  truly  a  holiday  gift  for  our  entire 
Nation. 

Our  euphoria  over  their  freedom, 
however,  was  sobered  by  the  terrifying 
accounts  of  the  torture  inflicted  on 
these  American  citizens  and  our  mem- 
ory of  the  torture  and  murder  of  Wil- 
liam F.  Buckley,  Col.  William  Higgins, 
and  Peter  Kilburn. 


Our  Nation  will  never  forget  the 
agony  and  pain  arbitrarily  inflicted  on 
these  innocent  American  citizens  and 
their  families  by  these  international 
thugs  and  criminals.  William  Buckley 
was  tortured.  His  cries  for  help  were 
unheeded  by  his  captors  as  he  slowly 
slipped  into  a  painful  and  lonely  death. 
Who  in  this  Nation  will  ever  forget  the 
treatment  of  Colonel  Higgins,  a  highly 
respected  member  of  the  U.S.  Marine 
Corps  who  was  serving  as  a  member  of 
a  U.N.  international  peacekeeping 
force  which  was  trying  to  establish 
some  sanity  in  Lebanon.  He,  too,  was 
tortured  and  murdered.  He  was  later 
hung  in  front  of  cameras  for  the  press. 
Finally,  Peter  Kilburn,  who  served  as  a 
librarian  in  the  American  University  of 
Beirut  with  no  ties  whatsoever  to  the 
American  military  or  intelMgence  or- 
ganizations, was  held  for  15  months  and 
then  executed  in  retaliation  for  the 
American  bombing  of  Libya. 

We  can  never  forget  these  men  whose 
lives  were  taken  by  criminals  acting 
outside  of  the  law.  We  can  never  allow 
the  agony  and  pain  we  felt  with  them 
to  be  softened  by  the  passage  of  time. 
We  can  never  allow  those  responsible 
for  this  most  heinous  of  crimes  to  be 
given  the  impression  that  they  are  im- 
mune from  punishment  and  account- 
ability. Most  importantly,  we  must 
never  allow  other  individuals  to  feel 
that  they  can  commit  such  crimes  with 
impunity. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  remember 
those  citizens  of  the  United  States  held 
hostage  in  Lebanon  and  will  join  me  as 
cosponsors  of  this  resolution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  add  for  the  Record  my 
resolution,  as  follows: 

H.  RES.  — 

Whereas  over  the  past  10  years,  more  than 
15  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  63  citi- 
zens of  France,  Great  Britain.  Germany,  and 
other  nations  were  seized  against  their  will 
by  terrorist  groups  operating  in  Lebanon; 

Whereas  such  hostages  were  held  for  ex- 
tended periods  of  time  in  solitary  confine- 
ment, were  deprived  of  basic  human  needs 
and  adequate  medical  attention  for  pro- 
longed periods,  and  were,  in  some  cases,  sys- 
tematically tortured  by  their  captors; 

Whereas  three  of  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  William  Buckley,  Colonel  William 
Higgins,  USMC,  and  Peter  Kilburn,  died  in 
captivity  due  to  the  torture  inflicted  upon 
them  by  their  captors; 

Whereas  the  ongoing  conference  among  Is- 
rael, Jordan,  Syria,  Lebanon,  and  the  Pal- 
estinian representatives  holds  the  promise  of 
peace  in  the  Middle  East  and  could  lead  to 
greater  cooperation  between  nations  in  this 
region; 

Whereas  the  failure  to  bring  to  justice  the 
parties  responsible  for  these  crimes  against 
international  law  establishes  a  dangerous 
precedent  and  give  such  individuals  a  sense 
of  immunity  from  punishment  and  account- 
ability: Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives— 

(1)  strongly  condemns  the  treatment  of 
William  F.  Buckley.  Colonel  William  Hig- 
gins. and  Peter  Kilburn  by  their  captors  in 
Lebanon  and  the  disrespect  shown  to  their 
remains;  and 


(2)  urges  the  President  to  work  with  the 
nations  of  the  Middle  East  to  seek  the  extra- 
dition of  the  individuals  responsible  for  the 
torture  and  death  of  such  citizens  of  the 
United  States  and  to  bring  such  individuals 
before  an  international  tribunal  for  trial. 


TOUGALOO  COLLEGE  USING  STRA- 
TEGIC PLANNING  TO  AID  SPE- 
CIAL MISSIONS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Mont- 
gomery] is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
share  with  my  colleagues  an  article  from  a  re- 
cent edition  of  the  Chronicle  of  Higher  Edu- 
cation. It  featured  Tougaloo  College  in  Jack- 
son, MS  and  the  effort  it  is  making  to  use  stra- 
tegic planning  to  move  ahead  academically 
and  financially.  Since  taking  over  as  president 
in  1988,  Adib  Shakir  has  set  a  steady  course 
toward  the  future.  He  and  his  faculty  and  staff 
deserve  a  lot  of  credit. 

In  Tight  Economy,  touoaloo  Shows  How 
Black  Instftutions  Can  Use  Strategic 
Planning  To  Aid  Their  Special  Missions 

(By  Scott  Jaschik) 
Tougaloo,  MS.— The  Yazoo  clay  on  which 
Tougaloo  College  is  built  has  historically 
been  a  financial  drain.  The  earth  is  notorious 
for  the  way  it  shifts,  undermining  building 
foundations  and  running  up  maintenance 
costs. 

In  the  next  few  years,  Tougaloo  officials 
believe  they  can  turn  their  location — Yazoo 
clay  and  all— Into  a  steady  money  supply. 
For  the  college  is  located  to  the  north  of  the 
city  of  Jackson,  smack  in  the  middle  of 
where  local  businesses  and  residents  are  relo- 
cating. 

Tougaloo  hopes  to  reap  millions  of  dollars 
a  year  from  a  non-profit  corporation  it  has 
formed,  which  will  lease  portions  of  the  land 
to  businesses  seeking  to  establish  operations 
in  the  area. 

The  amount,  of  money  Tougaloo  hopes  to 
receive  is  small  in  an  era  when  leading  re- 
search universities  undertake  billion-dollar 
capital  campaigns.  But  higher-education  of- 
ficials say  what  is  happening  at  Tougaloo  is 
significant:  A  small,  private,  historically 
black  college  that  a  few  years  ago  was  in 
danger  of  financial  collapse  is  using  strate- 
gic planning  to  rebound  financially  and  aca- 
demically. 

The  idea  behind  strategic  planning,  which 
links  long-term  academic  and  financial 
goals,  has  attracted  considerable  interest  in 
higher  education  in  recent  years.  Supporters 
of  the  concept  say  Tougaloo  is  a  model  for 
how  black  colleges  can  use  the  approach  to 
thrive,  even  in  a  tight  economy. 

Robert  Fennlng,  who  was  consultant  to 
Tougaloo  when  it  started  the  planning  proc- 
ess in  1988,  says  many  black  colleges  have  a 
sense  of  their  mission  but  lack  adequate 
funds,  making  strategic  planning  ideal  for 
them.  "Strategic  planning  is  comoining 
focus  and  vision  with  a  means  to  assure  ade- 
quate resources,"  Mr.  Penning  says,  adding 
that  Tougaloo  has  done  just  that. 

important  role  in  state's  history 
Tougaloo  was  founded  In  1869  by  the  Amer- 
ican Missionary  Association  on  what  used  to 
be  a  cotton  plantation.  The  500  acre  campus, 
dotted  with  cedar  and  oak  trees  with  Span- 
ish moss  hanging  from  their  limbs,  has 
played  an  important  role  in  Mississippi  his- 
tory. In  the  1950's  and  for  much  of  the  1960's, 


it  was  the  only  place  in  Jackson  where 
blacks  and  whites  could  meet  to  plan  civil- 
rights  activities.  Later  in  the  1960'8, 
Tougaloo  students  took  the  lead  in  many  of 
the  sit-ins  that  integrated  Jackson  busi- 
nesses and  public  facilities. 

The  college  also  has  a  long-standing  rep- 
utation for  academic  excellence  in  the  lib- 
eral arts.  While  Tougaloo  awards  only  2  per 
cent  of  the  undergraduate  degrees  earned  by 
Mississippi's  black  students  each  year,  40  per 
cent  of  the  state's  black  doctors  and  lawyers 
received  theirs  here. 

Despite  the  college's  proud  history,  it  was 
in  dire  shape  when  Adib  A.  ShakIr  became 
president  in  1968.  As  a  result  of  Tougaloo's 
role  in  the  civil-rights  movement,  local  busi- 
nesses shunned  the  college  and  state  officials 
actively  harassed  its  leaders  until  the  1970'8, 
when  bills  were  intboduced  in  the  Legisla- 
ture to  revoke  Tougaloo's  license  to  award 
degrees. 

With  no  support  from  the  local  business 
community,  and  only  minimal  programs  to 
raise  money  from  alumni,  Tougaloo's  debt 
grew  to  J2-million,  about  the  size  of  the  col- 
lege's endowment  when  Mr.  Shakir  became 
president.  Buildings  were  also  in  decay.  De- 
spite those  financial  problems,  major  tuition 
increases  were  out  of  the  question.  At  the 
time,  almost  every  student  needed  financial 
aid,  and  more  than  a  third  came  from  fami- 
lies with  annual  incomes  of  less  than  SI  1,000. 
'fending  off  the  alligators' 

Robert  K.  Goodwin,  executive  director  of 
the  White  House  Initiative  on  Historically 
Black  Colleges  and  Universities  and  a  pro- 
ponent of  strategic  planning  for  black  col- 
leges, says  tl  1  colleges  haven't  taken  advan- 
tage of  strategic  planning  because  many  of 
their  leaders  face  urgent  financial  crises  like 
the  one  at  Tougaloo.  "It's  like  the  old  adage 
that  it's  hard  to  drain  the  swamp  when 
you're  fending  off  the  alligators,"  Mr.  Good- 
win says. 

Mr.  Shakir  says  that  black  colleges.  In  re- 
sponding only  to  Immediate  needs,  miss  the 
chance  to  find  long-term  financial  stability. 
He  says  the  colleges  need  "to  resist  the 
temptation  to  get  caught  up  in  the  trees  in- 
stead of  the  forest." 

To  that  end,  Mr.  Shakir  started  an  18- 
month  review  of  the  college  shortly  after  he 
became  president.  Senior  administrators, 
faculty  members,  and  alumni  held  a  series  of 
meetings  to  determine  the  college's  goals 
and  mission.  Additional  meetings  were  held 
to  examine  financial  problems  and  ways  to 
remedy  them. 

Black  colleges  don't  have  any  choice  but  to 
develop  "a  clearly  conceptualized  mission," 
Mr.  Shakir  says,  and  only  with  such  a  mis- 
sion will  black  colleges  attract  financial  sup- 
port and  students.  At  Tougaloo,  Mr.  Shakir 
adds,  the  overriding  goal  is  to  give  more 
black  students  a  rigorous  liberal-arts  edu- 
cation and  to  encourage  them  to  attend 
graduate  school  and  to  serve  their  commu- 
nities. 

SERIES  OF  general  GOALS 

Under  the  strategic-planning  process,  the 
college  set  up  a  series  of  general  goals— such 
as  linking  dormitories  and  classrooms  more 
closely,  -ecruiting  more  faculty  members, 
and  improving  the  physical  plant— for  which 
specific  targets  were  set.  E^ch  target  has  an 
estimate  of  the  money  and  time  needed  to 
reach  it. 

Some  targets  are  relatively  quick  and  in- 
expensive to  achieve.  For  example, 
Tougaloo's  plan  envisions  obtaining  S5,000  in 
the  next  academic  year  to  reclassify  library 
books,  using  the  Library  of  Congress  system. 
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trategic  plan  is  already  abstracting  fi- 

support.  In  recent  years,  Tougaloo 

w*i  grants  for  various  aspects  of  the 

f  -om    the    Bush,    William    Randolph 

Carl    J.    Herzog,    Charles    Stewart 

Surdna  Foundations  aitd  the  Lilly 

Budgets   have   now   been    bal- 

or  three  straight  years,  and  the  col- 

ebt  has  been  reduced  to  1600,000.  The 

meanwhile,  has  grown  to  more 

million. 

say  that  Tougaloo's  strategic  plan 

tllem  over.  Jim  Moore,  vice-president 

conpnunications  of  the  Mississippi  Power 

Company,  says  the  utility's  officials 

impressed  with  the  "business-like, 

way  that  Tougaloo  is  managed" 

now   give   the   college   $20,000  a 

though   the   company   normally 

ly  to  public  colleges  in  the  state. 

loore  says  the  company  also  helped 

the  Tougaloo  Cluster,"  a  group  of 

business  leaders  who  meet  to  dis- 

w*r3  their  companies  can  help  the  col- 

T((ugaloo  has  made  new  gestures  to  the 

community    as   well,    transferring 

of  its  endowment  from  out-of- 

cfmpanies  to  J&ckson  branch  of  Mer- 

Lyi^h  and  Company. 

ir  is  now  moving  to  make  more 

in  the  college's  financial  base. 

to  dev'elop  Tougaloo's  land  are  in 

and  if  ths  effort  brings  in  several 

dollars  a  year,  as  hoped,  it  could  sig- 

increase  the  ability  of  the  college 

its  programs.  Its  annual  budget  is 

million. 

officials  are  working  to  insure  that 

developed  land  contains  a  mix  of  busi- 

lomes  and  recreational  and  cultural 

.  In  that  way,  he  says,  student  and 

nembers  will  also  have  more  to  do  in 

imnfediate  vicinity. 

college  officials  are  making 
:y   plans   for  a  capital   campaign 
-year  goal  in  the  range  of  $25-mil- 
Shakir   says   about    half  of   the 
aised  will  go  toward  new  construe- 
half  for  endowments  for  faculty  and 
programs. 

1,000-PIECE  ART  COLLECTION 

Of  being  used  to  build  facilities  for 

protrams.  the  construction  money  will 

existing  programs  that  need  larger 

for  example.  Tougaloo's  1.000-piece 

coll|ction.  which  is  strong  in  the  works 

black  artists  as  Romare  Bearden. 

Lkwrence,  and  Hale  Woodruff,  will  re- 

wrmanent  home  if  enough  money  is 


ad  lition, 


an 


ve-: 


ised.  Currently,  only  a  small  portion  of 
'ougaloo's  collection  is  on  display  in  the  11- 
rary  here,  although  college  officials  have 
encouraged  other  institutions  to  borrow 
some  of  the  pieces  for  traveling  exhibits. 

The  improved  planning  at  Tougaloo  also 
has  enabled  the  college  to  attract  students. 
Enrollment  this  year  is  1.000.  up  from  just 
650  in  1988-89.  Under  the  strategic  plan,  en- 
rollment will  gradually  reach  1.200.  With 
3.500  applicants  for  this  fall's  freshman  class 
of  350.  Mr.  Shakir  says  the  college  can  in- 
crease enrollment  without  reducing  quality. 
■^  Bettye  Parker  Smith,  vice  president  for 
academic  affairs,  says  the  students  are  at- 
tracted to  the  college  "because  they've  heard 
from  someone  in  their  town  that  we  will  pre- 
pare them  to  have  a  better  quality  of  life." 
adding.  "They  know  that  we  make  doctors 
and  lawyers."  m** 

MANY  GO  TO  GRADUATE  SC^|^ 

More  than  half  of  each  gradV^^  class 
goes  on  to  graduate  school,  an^  the  institu- 
tions that  Tougaloo  alumni  attend  have  been 
vyitig  to  set  up  programs  to  attract  the  col- 
lege's students.  Both  Boston  and  Brown  Uni- 
versities now  admit  select  Tougaloo  students 
to  their  medical  schools  during  their  sopho- 
more years  in  college.  And  at  the  University 
of  Alabama  at  Birmingham,  officials  who 
have  planned  a  program  to  work  with  science 
students  at  black  colleges  in  Alabama  have 
decided  to  include  Tougaloo  as  well,  because 
of  the  success  of  its  alumni  in  graduate 
school. 

"There  is  a  spirit  at  Tougaloo  where  the 
students  and  faculty  are  like  family,  and 
they  turn  out  students  who  are  well  prepared 
for  graduate  school  and  dedicated."  says 
Terry  L.  Hickey.  dean  of  the  graduate  school 
at  Birmingham. 

Students  say  faculty  members  encourage 
students  to  attend  graduate  school  by  help- 
ing them  to  apply  for  Internships  and  mem- 
berships in  national  honor  societies.  Stu- 
dents say  that  once  they  find  out  that  pro- 
fessors will  track  them  down  in  the  dorms 
when  they  miss  a  class,  they  don't  miss  very 
many. 

Says  Mweni  Ekpo.  a  double  major  in  Eng- 
lish and  music  who  plans  to  be  a  lawyer: 
"It's  just  understood  that  everybody  is  going 
to  be  a  professional  somebody." 

PROCESS  HAS  NOT  STOPPED 


HAZARDOUS  MATERIALS  TRANS- 
PORTATION ■  UNIFORM  SAFETY 
ACT  OF  1990 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Mineta]  Is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MINETA.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  November 
19.  1990,  the  Hazardous  Materials  Transpor- 
tation Uniform  Safety  Act  of  1990— Public  Law 
101 -€15 — was  signed  into  law.  That  law  es- 
tablishes registration  requirements  for  specific 
Classes  of  persons  subject  to  the  Hazardous 
Materials  Transportation  Act.  It  also  requires 
payment  of  fees  by  these  registrants.  Some 
confusion  has  arisen  over  the  applicability  of 
fees  to  persons  transporting  bulk  shipments 
that  weigh  5,000  pounds  or  more.  New  sut)- 
section  106(c)  establishes  registration  require- 
ments for  three  classes  of  persons.  Only  two 
classes  are  pertinent. 

First,  new  subsection  106(c)(1)(B)  of  the  law 
requires  registration  by  persons  that  transport 
or  cause  to  be  transported  a  hazardous  mate- 
rial in  a  bulk  package,  container,  or  tank.  It  ap- 
plies to  packages,  containers,  or  tanks  with  a 
capacity  of  3.500  or  more  gallons  or  more 
than  468  cubic  feet.  Second,  new  subsection 
106(c)(1)(C)  requires  registration  by  persons 
transporting  or  causing  to  be  transported  ship- 
ments weighing  5.000  pounds  or  more  for 
which  placarding  is  needed.  Plainly,  one  re- 
quirement was  for  bulk  shipments  of  a  certain 
capacity,  liqukj  or  dry.  The  other  was  for 
nonbulk  shipments  weighing  5.000  pounds  or 
more.  Under  section  117A.  persons  covered 
by  these  subsections  are  required  to  pay  reg- 
istration fees. 

In  an  interpretation  of  that  law.  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  concluded  that  the  sec- 
ond requirement  contained  in  subsection 
106(c)(1)(C)  also  included  bulk  shipments,  dry 
or  liquid,  and  thus  persons  transporting  liquid 
or  dry  bulk  shipments  would  have  to  comply 
with  the  registration  requirements  if  such  ship- 
ments weigh  5,000  pounds  or  more.  This  con- 


clusion seems  to  totally  ignore  the  registration 
-requirement  contained  in  section  106(c)(1)(B) 
Wjl/flich  immediately  precedes  it.  and  which,  ap- 
While  Tougaloo  is  on  the  upswing,  the  col-,^p|jes  to  bulk  shipments. 

„»,„*  1       ,  u.„        .        Informally,    the  department   was   informed 

that  the  committee  believed  its  interpretation 
was  erroneous.  However,  the  Department  per- 
sisted in  its  interpretation  and  formalized  it  in 
a  notice  of  proposed  rulemaking  released  on 
October  10.  1991.  Pursuant  to  that  notice,  a 
category  of  persons  apparently  will  be  subject 
to  the  registration  requirements  in  apparent 
contradiction  of  the  act's  intent. 

The  Department  insists  the  only  way  to  cor- 
rect this  situation  is  to  make  a  technical 
change  to  subsection  106(c)(1)(B)  to  exclude 
bulk  shipments.  Last  year,  the  committee  re- 
luctantly had  agreed  to  make  that  technical 
amendment  in  the  Pipeline  Safety  Act  of  1 992, 
which  It  will  dispose  of  later  this  year. 

Recently,  however,  the  committee  was  in- 
formed by  the  Department  and  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  that  because  of  the 
Department's  interpretation  of  subsections 
106(c)(1)  (8)  and  (C),  the  fees  which  would  be 
charged  incorrectly  to  registrants  under  sub- 
section 106(c)(1)(C)  will  be  scored  as  income 
for  fiscal  year  1993.  If  they  are  eliminated  after 
the  administratk>n  submits  its  budget  for  fiscal 


lege's  strategic-planning  process  has  not 
stopped.  Faculty  members,  academic  depart- 
ments, and  administrators  are  constantly 
evaluating  whether  they  have  met  the  plan's 
goals  and  whether  those  goals  need  adjust- 
ing. 

Faculty  members  say  they  don't  mind  the 
time  that  the  process  takes  because  they  see 
the  ideas  generated  in  the  plan  being  trans- 
lated into  reality.  Says  Ben  E.  Bailey,  a  pro- 
fessor of  music:  "The  heart  of  how  things  get 
done  here  now  is  through  strategic  planning. 
We  had  planning  before,  but  it  was  never  sys- 
tematic or  carried  out." 

Mr.  Penning,  the  consultant  who  helped 
Tougaloo  start  the  planning  process,  says 
that  strategic  planning  works  only  if  there  is 
a  commitment  by  administrators  to  make  it 
a  continuing  process,  and  he  says  that  has 
been  the  case  at  Tougaloo. 

"One  of  the  most  positive  things  is  that 
planning  is  still  going  on  and  I'm  not  there 
doing  it."  says  Mr.  Penning,  who  is  assistant 
vice-president  for  information  resources 
management  at.  Wright  State  University. 
"The  success  is  clear,  because  they  were  able 
to  utilize  my  services  and  carry  the  planning 
forward  themselves." 


year  1993  and  before  the  technical  amend- 
ment is  made,  the  resulting  loss  in  revenue 
will  have  to  be  restored  from  other  sources. 
The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  insists 
that  this  will  occur  even  though  the  interpreta- 
tion by  the  Department  '  of  sutjsection 
106(c)(1)(C)  is  erroneous  and  will  be  corrected 
by  amendment. 

Hence,  the  fees  which  would  have  been  col- 
lected in  fiscal  year  1993  will  be  included  in 
the  budget  even  though  the  fees  and  their  col- 
lection were  not  contemplated  by  the  act. 

The  committee  firmly  believes  that  the  De- 
partment should  correct  its  interpretation  of  the 
registration  requirement  by  amending  the  rules 
It  proposed  on  October  10.  1991.  The  commit- 
tee also  believes  that  there  should  be  no  ac- 
twn  taken  to  reflect  the  inclusion  of  fees  in  the 
budget  that  result  from  the  assessment  of  fees 
on  a  class  of  registrants  who  were  clearly  not 
intended  to  be  subject  to  Such  a  requirement, 
and  who  will  t»e  excluded  from  the  registration 
requirement  by  a  technical  amendment. 

The  committee  will  proceed  to  prepare  and 
take  action  on  legislation  designed  to  affect 
the  technical  change  before  the  Budget  for  fis- 
cal year  1993  is  submitted.  Consequently,  the 
legislation  will  be  introduced  and  acted  upon 
later  this  month. 


FROM  CAPE  HOPE  TO  CAPE  FEAR 
AND  BACK  AGAIN 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  [Mr.  Gephardt] 
is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
the  House  last  met,  shortly  before 
Thanksgiving,  the  President  was  un- 
able to  settle  on  a  plan  for  ending  the 
recession.  There  was  confusion  over 
whether  he  wanted  the  Congress  to 
stay  in  session  during  December,  or  to 
wait  for  his  economic  proposals  in  the 
State  of  the  Union  Address. 

Members  of  the  White  House  staff 
and  the  Cabinet  communicated  di- 
rectly to  our  leadership  that  the  Presi- 
dent would  not  be  submitting  a  recov- 
ery plan  in  December,  and  that  he 
wanted  Congress  to  go  into  recess. 

But,  while  most  Members  of  the 
House  and  Senate  returned  home  to 
their  districts,  several  committees  of 
the  Congress  remained  in  session  to 
hear  testimony  about  the  economy. 

Chairman  Rostenkowski,  in  particu- 
lar, had  several  exceptionally  impor- 
tant hearings  during  which  the  Presi- 
dent's economic  advisers,  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Reserve.  Members 
of  Congress,  outside  economists  and 
others  gave  their  best  advice  about 
how  to  deal  with  the  recession. 

At  the  same  time,  many  of  us  trav- 
eled home  to  our  districts,  and  else- 
where, to  learn  more  about  how  the  re- 
cession was  hitting  working  families 
and  various  regions  of  the  country. 

Over  this  period  of  time,  we  have  wit- 
nessed extraordinary  events  at  home 
and  around  the  world.  Nearly  every 
day,  we  received  a  greater  statistical 
appreciation  for  the  depth  and  severity 


of  the  recession  and  the  deep-seated 
economic  problems  we  face. 

And  I  can  say,  from  my  own  travels, 
in  Missouri,  Connecticut,  and  around 
the  country,  that  the  indicators  of  eco- 
nomic decline  fail  to  describe  ade- 
quately the  human  side  of  the  story. 

There  is  enormous  tension  and  anxi- 
ety on  the  part  of  the  American  people, 
but  they  are  also  deeply  interested  in 
restoring  their  faith  in  the  United 
States  as  the  land  of  opportunity  for 
themselves  and  for  their  children. 

I  believe,  more  strongly  than  ever, 
that  real  answers  exist— not  simply 
short-term  fixes  or  gimmicks  to  get 
the  President  or  his  political  party 
past  the  election — but  structural  and 
dramatic  changes  to  restore  confidence 
in  our  economy  and  recapture  growth 
for  our  future. 

My  belief  is  rooted  not  simply  in  the 
resilience  of  our  people— although  re- 
silient they  are.  My  belief  is  founded 
upon  the  fact  that  we  are  entering  a 
shining  time  of  possibility  for  America 
in  a  world  alive  with  positive  change. 

When  Mikhail  Gorbachev  resigned, 
and  the  hammer  and  sickle  was  low- 
ered from  the  flagpole  above  the  Krem- 
lin, a  day  of  sacred  meaning  became  a 
secular  celebration  of  renewal  and  hope 
for  everyone  in  the  world. 

While  he  is  ostensibly  a  nonbeliever, 
and  officially  still  a  Communist,  I  do 
not  believe  it  was  by  accident  that 
President  Gorbachev  resigned  on  De- 
cember 25.  By  choosing  that  day, 
Gorbachev  signaled  that  the  end  of  the 
Soviet  Union  was  also  a  time  of  rebirth 
for  people  around  the  globe. 

Although  there  is  still  violence  and 
enslavement  from  Cuba  to  China,  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  people  are  moving 
closer  to  democracy,  free  markets,  and 
self-determination.  Europe  is  engaged 
in  a  continentwide  economic  consolida- 
tion. 

Across  Eastern  Europe,  Latin  Amer- 
ica, Asia,  and  Africa,  people  are 
slipping  the  surly  bonds  of  authoritar- 
ianism, communism,  and  mercantil- 
ism, and  basking  in  the  political  and 
economic  sunlight  of  liberty.  Societies 
once  ruled  by  an  imposed  choice  of 
freedom  or  bread  are  now  demanding 
both  and,  remarkably,  they  are  making 
these  demands  in  the  context  of  demo- 
cratic processes. 

This  is  the  verification  of  our  values. 

These  achievements  validate  the  sac- 
rifices of  more  than  a  hundred  thou- 
sand American  lives,  trillions  of  tax- 
payer dollars,  countless  opportunities 
forsaken,  and  all  that  has  accompanied 
our  country's  long  and  lonely  watch  at 
freedom's  gate.  This  is  our  victory. 

But  now  that  the  cold  war  is  over, 
there  is  no  exhilaration,  only  exhaus- 
tion. America's  economy  is  in  the  icy 
grip  of  a  recession  that  is  nearly  2 
years  old.  But  the  problem  runs  even 
deeper  than  the  economy;  it  goes  to  the 
core  of  our  people's  confidence  in  our 
future. 
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The  President,  to  his  partial  credit, 
discusses  this,  although  he  doesn't 
seem  to  get  it. 

At  a  press  conference  2  weeks  ago, 
the  President  said: 

It's  hard  for  me  to  explain  exactly— I 
mean,  to  have  explained  the  way  that  I  can 
understand  it^exactly  why  there  is  the  de- 
gree of  pessimism. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve, Alan  Greenspan,  told  Chairman 
Rostenkowski  that— 

[Tjhere  is  *  *  *  a  deep-seated  concern 
which  I  must  say  to  you  I  have  not  seen  in 
my  lifetime. 

I  think  the  explanation  for  the  gloom 
is  obvious.  America's  energy  is  now 
found  elsewhere  around  the  world.  And, 
since  the  1980's,  when  the  rich  got  rich- 
er, and  a  paper  prosperity  was  built  on 
debt,  the  United  States  has  been  stag- 
nating economically— the  American 
dream  of  upward  mobility  is  belea- 
guered and  on  the  edge  of  slipping 
away. 

The  1980's  ended  with  a  measly  1-per- 
cent increase  in  median  income;  1991 
ended  with  the  Government  reporting  a 
decline  in  the  leading  economic  indica- 
tors. 

Economic  growth  in  the  Bush  admin- 
istration has  been  slower  than  at  any 
time  in  the  post-World  War  II  era.  At 
this  rate,  the  President's  promise  of  30 
million  jobs  will  take  a  century,  not 
just  8  years,  to  fulfill. 

Today,  there  are  16  million  people 
who  are  jobless,  underemployed,  or  too 
discouraged  to  look  for  work.  This  is 
the  real  unemployment  rate,  12.8  per- 
centr-16.2  million  Americans  are  suf- 
fering during  this  Republican  reces- 
sion, and  millions  of  others  are  fright- 
ened that  their  jobs  will  be  the  next 
ones  to  go.  Their  fears  are  justified. 

Corporate  layoffs  are  occurring  at 
the  rate  of  2.600  jobs  per  day.  In  Decem- 
ber, General  Motors  announced  that 
74,000  good  paying  jobs  would  be  lost  to 
its  workers  over  the  next  4  years. 
Xerox,  TRW,  IBM,  Allied-Signal,  Ten- 
neco,  and  other  big  corporations  with 
longstanding  reputations  as  lifetime 
employers  are  firing  workers  by  the 
thousands. 

Most  of  these  are  good  jobs,  and  they 
are  never  coming  back. 

A  vast  majority  of  our  citizens  now 
believe  that  no  one  in  the  current  gen- 
eration .will  prosper  as  the  previous 
generations  did  in  the  years  following 
World  War  II. 

I  understand  their  pessimism  and,  if 
you  spend  just  a  few  days  outside  of 
Washington,  or  if  you  look  at  people's 
lives  through  the  lens  of  the  media, 
you  can  understand  it  as  well.  Listen 
to  the  stories  I  was  told  ia  St.  Louis,  in 
Hamden,  CT,  and  hear  the  chilling  ac- 
counts of  people  across  the  country. 

In  a  St.  Louis  living  room,  a  couple 
told  me  they  are  now  working  three 
part-time  jobs.  The  husband,  who  has 
been  with  a  trucking  company  for  28 
years,  is  so  convinced  he  is  going  to 
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lis  job,  that  he  is  working  week- 
it  McDonald's.  His  wife  has  start- 
other  part-time  positions;  they 
living  in  fear, 
nan   I  met   in   Connecticut   last 
sent  out  400  resumes,  and  he  is 
no  responses, 
ind  his  wife  are  cashing  out  their 
nsurance   policies  just   to   make 
meet.  He  was  nearly  felled  by  de- 
when  his  daughter  offered  to  give 
money  in  her  savings  account, 
this  way  all  over  the  country, 
houses  are  up  for  sale.  Retailers 
plidlocking  their  businesses  for  the 
1  ime,  and  cafe  owners  are  watch- 
c  -anes  lower  the  neon  signs  with 
names  on  them. 

fathers    are    brushing    their 
hair  In  the  morning  after 
wives  leave  home  early  to  look 
Layoff  notices  are   page   1 
nes  in  local  newspapers,  and  pink 
are  being  paperclipped  to   time 
Families  are  terrified  at  the  idea 
a  cold  or  finding  a  lump  be- 
have no  health  insurance, 
are  the  anxieties  of  a  country 
has    rounded    Cape    Hope    and 
at   Cape   Fear.   And   what   do 
working  families  get  from  the 
House? 

citizen  can  read  in  the  news- 
how   the   President's   campaign 
are  bickering  with  the  White 
staff  over  whether  to  approach 
efjonomy  as  a  political   issue   or 
which  needs  the  President's 
attention. 

worker  with  a  fair  mind  and  a 

memory  can  compare  the  Presi- 

new.  rhetorical  interest  in  fair 

with  the  dozens  of  decisions  he's 

in  the  last  3  years  which  sug- 

just  the  opposite. 

years  ago,  Thomas  Wolfe  wrote: 

that  we  are  lost  here  In  America. 

believe  that  we  shall  be  found.  And  this 

*  *  is  for  me— and  I  think  for  all  of 

only  our  own  hope,  but  America's  ev- 

.  living  dream. 

,  believe  in  the  dream,  but  I  also 

it  can  only  be  realized  through 

economic  reform.  It  can 

realized  through  a  plan  that 

short-term  relief  to  consumers 

for  confidence,  but  which  also 

the    way    we    approach    edu- 

public  works,  research,  health 

a  number  of  other  significant 

Issues. 

proposal  to  cut  taxes  on  middle- 

ndivlduals,  paid  for  by  the  very 

niust  be  a  centerpiece  our  new  eco- 

program. 

than  rewarding  the  wealthy 

mother   capital   gains   tax   cut, 

rot  to  get  money  into  the  hands 

Americans.  Chairman  Ros- 

has  offered  a  plan,  which  I 

(^sponsored,  to  provide  relief  for 

Americans  through  a  Social 

payroll  tax  credit.  His  plan  is 

by  raising  taxes  on  the  very 
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I  believe  that  a  revenue-neutral  tax 
cut  can  help  spur  economic  growth  in 
the  short  term.  While  many  believe 
otherwise,  we  need  to  recognize  that 
putting  money  in  the  hands  of  middle- 
class  working  Americans,  who  have  a 
higher  propensity  to  spend  than  the 
rich,  may  well  have  a  stimulative  ef- 
fect. 

Tax  cuts  for  the  middle  class  is  where 
our  program  begins,  not  where  it  ends. 

We  strongly  believe  that  a  com- 
prehensive package  must  also  contain 
other  long-term  investments  that  will 
ensure  growth  and  prosperity. 

Our  proposal  must  also  include  sub- 
stantial investments  in  programs  to 
make  us  a  high-skills,  high-wage  soci- 
ety. That  means  fully  funding  Head 
Start,  increasing  the  access  of  middle- 
income  students  to  college,  and  up- 
grading the  training  of  workers 
through  ideas  such  as  school-to-work 
transition  programs. 

We  should  alsrf  add  to  the  recently 
passed  surface  Ofansportation  bill  to 
close  the  investment  gap  between  the 
United  States  and  Japan,  with  special 
attention  paid  to  high  technology 
transportation  ideas. 

We  should  pay  for  these  ideas  by 
breaking  down  the  walls  between  de- 
fense and  domestic  sjjending,  even  as 
we  keep  the  overall  discipline  of  the 
deficit  agreement  in  place. 

We  also  need  to  pass  comprehensive 
reform  of  the  health  care  system  aimed 
at  lowering  costs  and  providing  more 
stable  coverage.  Skyrocketing  health 
care  costs  borne  by  U.S.  businesses 
have  become  a  growing  drag  on  Amer- 
ican economic  growth. 

Funds  that  U.S.  businesses  could  oth- 
erwise invest  in  activities  to  boost  pro- 
ductivity—such as  new  plant  and 
equipment  and  worker  retraining — 
have  been  diverted  to  pay  for  out-of- 
control  health  benefit  costs. 

It's  said  that  more  than  $800  of  the 
cost  of  each  American-built  car  is  at- 
tributable to  health  care  costs.  One  of 
the  most  effective  steps  we  could  take 
to  improve  the  competitive  posture  of 
U.S.  businesses  is  to  enact  effective 
controls  on  health  care  costs. 

Finally,  I  believe  that  we  should  use 
foreign  policy  on  behalf  of  America's 
economic  interests,  such  as  demanding 
more  defense  burden  sharing  and  open 
markets  from  our  allies.  The  first  test 
of  this  principle  comes  next  week  when 
President  Bush  travels  to  Japan. 

The  President's  message  to  the  Japa- 
nese should  be  simple  and  unequivocal: 
The  days  of  one-sided  trade  arrange- 
ments are  over,  and  the  day  of  Japan 
paying  more  for  its  own  security  are 
upon  us. 

Nothing  less  is  acceptable,  and  prom- 
ises written  on  press  releases  are  no 
longer  to  be  treated  as  acceptable  cur- 
rency. 

I  hope  earnestly  that  the  President 
can  achieve  such  results  during  his 
meetings  with  Japanese  officials,  and  I 


believe  strongly  that  Congress  must 
back  up  his  negotiating  posture  with 
strong  trade  legislation  to  ensure  that 
this  new  relationship  takes  hold. 

We  do  not  seek  protectionism,  isola- 
tionism, a  fortress  America,  or  a  closed 
market.  But  we  will  not  accept  the  old, 
existing  arrangement  where  America's 
markets  are  open  and  Japan's  borders 
are  closed  to  American  goods.  It  is  a 
new  day. 

Every  American  alive  or  bom  since 
World  War  II  has  been  living  under  a 
death  sentence  Imposed  by  the  cold 
war. 

On  Christmas  Day,  that  death  sen- 
tence was  finally  commuted. 

We  are  living  at  a  time  when  we  no 
longer  need  to  settle  for  survival,  but 
can  instead  concentrate  our  energies 
on  expanding  freedom  and  prosperity 
for  ourselves  and  others  across  the 
globe.  It  Is  this  exceptional  moment 
that  must  be  the  subject  of  President 
Bush's  State  of  the  Union  Address. 

In  less  than  1  month,  the  President 
will  announce  an  economic  program  for 
America's  recovery  and  renewal.  Only 
then  will  we  find  out  whether  his  new 
commitment  to  jobs,  jobs,  jobs.  Is  more 
substantial  than  politics,  politics,  poli- 
tics. 

We'll  know  whether  he  shares  our 
commitment  to  working  families  and 
rebuilding  America,  or  whether  he 
clings  to  his  twin  allegiances  to  the 
very  rich  and  the  status  quo.  We'll  dis- 
cover whether  his  vision  extends  only 
to  next  November  or  into  the  next  cen- 
tury. 

Programmatlcally,  Democrats  know 
what  needs  to  be  done.  We  need  invest- 
ments for  economic  growth,  jobs  and 
job  training,  greater  access  to  edu- 
cation for  the  middle  class,  a  reformed 
system  of  national  health  care,  and  a 
new  foreign  policy  that  comprehends 
the  linkage  between  America's  eco- 
nomic interests  and  our  diplomatic  ob- 
jectives abroad.  But  programs  are  not 
enough. 

We  need  to  restore  upward  mobility 
in  our  society. 

We  need  to  renew  what  was  uniquely 
an  American  social  contract  between 
government,  industry,  and  working 
people  that  is  becoming  the  common 
property  of  free  people  across  the 
globe. 

We  need  to  recapture  America's  out- 
ward vision  of  daring  and  exploration; 
we  need  to  enlist  farmers,  entre- 
preneurs, oil  drillers,  and  teachers  in 
an  international  effort  to  combat  dep- 
rivation and  secure  prosperity  for  the 
newly  awakened  societies  that  are 
moving  center  stage. 

The  United  States  is  too  good,  too 
strong,  too  historic  a  nation  to  remain 
caught  in  the  waters  around  Cape  Fear. 
Let  us  join  the  world  in  a  voyage  back 
to  Cape  Hope. 

And  let  our  national  leadership  have 
the  wisdom,  the  courage  and  the  vision 
to   bring   us   there — more   prosperous, 


more  united,  and  more  confluent  than 
we  are  today. 

D  1245 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Gejdenson]. 

Mr.  GEJDENSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  just 
want  to  commend  the  majority  leader 
for  once  again  bringing  the  focus  to  the 
economy  and  the  state  of  our  Nation. 
But  I  think  it  would  be  a  mistake  to 
think  that  this  was  something  that 
began  today  or  even  began  a  year  ago 
when  we  were  debating  with  the  admin- 
istration whether  or  not  there  was  a  re- 
cession. It  was  almost  a  decade  ago,  in 
1983  and  1982  that  the  majority  leader 
led  efforts  in  this  Congress  to  try  to 
give  our  industries  a  fighting  chance. 
At  that  time  the  majority  leader  in 
particular,  I  recall,  was  attacked  as 
being  protectionist  for  uttering  some 
of  the  very  phrases  that  we  are  now 
hearing  from  the  President  of  the  Unit- 
ed States. 

If  we  had  had  the  predecessor  admin- 
istration, the  Reagan-Bush  administra- 
tion, on  board  to  fight  for  fair  trade 
back  then,  I  think  we  would  not  be  in 
this  situation  today  when  we  look  at 
the  industries  across  this  country  that 
have  been  devastated  by  unfair  trade 
practices.  There  is  one  company  which 
I  have  talked  about  before,  and  it  is  so 
important,  a  small  company  in 
Montville,  CT,  Forea  Corp.,  that  makes 
tachometers  and  gauges  for  the  auto- 
motive industry  and  for  boat  engines 
and  other  kinds  of  engines.  They  had  a 
contract  with  a  Japanese  company  and 
they  were  basically  told  that  they  had 
to  switch  to  a  Japanese  manufacturer 
of  the  same  product.  They  were  not  al- 
lowed to  bid  on  the  Hondas,  the  Toy- 
otas that  are  made  here  in  the  United 
States. 

So  we  are  a  decade  late,  not  because 
of  the  Congress  and  particularly  the  ef- 
forts of  the  gentleman  in  the  well  in 
the  Congress  trying  to  fight  to  get  at- 
tention to  these  issues  a  decade  ago, 
but  we  have  now  got  the  administra- 
tion's attention.  So  hopefully  we  can 
now  join  together.  And  it  is  not  just 
automobiles.  It  is  computers,  it  is  in- 
surance, it  is  almost  any  place  that  we 
have  been  competitive. 

The  old  story,  of  course,  was  agri- 
culture. They  would  not  let  agricul- 
tural products  in.  It  is  hard  to  imagine 
that  we  would  take  all  of  these  cars 
but  yet  they  would  not  give  us  an  op- 
portunity to  sell  some  agricultural 
products.  But  we  can  go  across  the 
board. 

So  in  this  time  when  our  economy 
has  been  so  badly  beaten  we  need  to 
take  a  look  at  a  couple  of  areas.  The 
President,  as  we  know,  moved  very 
forcefully  in  Operation  Desert  Storm. 
Part  of  the  Operation  Desert  Storm 
was  to  go  to  our  allies  and  to  get  about 
$70  billion  to  pay  for  that  military  en- 
gagement. It  is  time  for  an  Operation 
Domestic  Storm.  I  know  we  have  dis- 


cussed this  before.  The  gentleman  from 
North  Dakota  [Mr.  Dorgan]  and  others 
have  worked  on  this,  and  I  have  been 
working  on  some  legislation. 

If  the  administration,  if  the  Presi- 
dent wants  to  keep  as  much  as  we  have 
in  Europe,  and  God  knows  why  we' 
would  want  to  have  a  large  conven- 
tional force  in  Europe  today,  then  we 
ought  to  give  him  120  days  to  go  to  our 
Japanese  and  European  allies  and  have 
them  pay  that  $70  billion,  half  of  what 
our  presence  in  Europe  and  Japan 
costs,  and  bring  that  into  the  Treasury 
so  that  we  can  stimulate  the  American 
economy.  If  they  do  not  do  that,  then 
we  ought  to  bring  the  troops  home. 

A  Hong  Kong  economist  pointed  out 
that  if  we  brought  about  200,000  or 
300,000  troops  home,  which  is  almost  all 
of  them,  but  as  we  learned  in,  I  think. 
Operation  Desert  Storm,  we  still  have 
to  move  them  to  where  the  crisis  is, 
whether  we  move  them  from  Germany, 
or  Groton,  CT,  or  some  other  place  in 
this  country,  it  makes  very  little  dif- 
ference. That  would  restore  about  40 
percent  of  what  we  have  lost  in  the 
economy. 

How  does  that  happen?  Right  now  we 
take  taxpayer  dollars  or  borrowed 
money,  more  often  than  not,  and  we 
send  it  to  a  soldier  in  Germany,  whose 
wife  and  family  may  be  there,  and  they 
pay  rent  there,  they  buy  in  stores 
there.  If  that  soldier  was  brought 
home,  not  released  from  the  military, 
but  just  allowed  to  spend  that  money 
here,  it  would  help  the  real  estate 
prices  and  it  would  add  about  $7  billion 
to  $15  billion  in  new  economic  activity 
to  the  economy. 

Lastly,  we  are  planning  to  spend  $32 
billion  on  something  called  O&M  on 
European  facilities.  That  is  operation 
and  maintenance. 

So  think  about  the  threat  in  Europe 
for  a  moment.  There  may  be  a  threat 
from  nuclear  weapons,  but  having  a 
large  ground  force  does  not  help  in 
dealing  with  some  mad  individual  or 
fight  between  some  of  the  provinces,  or 
whatever  we  worry  about  in  the  post- 
Soviet  Union  era.  A  ground  force  is  not 
going  to  help.  If  the  Soviets,  for  some 
insane  reason,  wanted  to  invade  Ger- 
many, they  would  have  to  go  through 
all  of  Eastern  Europe  first,  which  is 
now  emerging  democracies,  so  a  large 
ground  force  does  us  no  good  in  Europe. 

If  we  bring  those  folks  home,  it  helps 
our  economy,  and  that  is  the  battle  of 
today. 

All  too  often  countries  have  lost  be- 
cause they  had  their  sights  on  the  last 
battle.  The  Maginot  Line  in  France  as 
World  War  II  began,  the  Bar-Lev  Line 
as  the  Israelis  in  1973  almost  lost  it.  We 
had  better  focus  on  the  economic  posi- 
tion this  country  is  in  or  we  are  not 
going  to  be  in  a  position  to  have  Cape 
Hope,  as  the  gentleman  pointed  out. 
We  have  the  resources,  we  have  the 
technical  ability.  Our  defense  workers 
have  the  ability  to  go  into  nondefense 
areas. 


Last,  the  thing  I  think  that  confused 
me  or  upset  me  maybe  the  most  in  the 
last  session  is  that  the  leader  and  I  and 
a  number  of  other  Members  worked  on 
getting  some  conversion  funds  to 
change  over  from  defense  to  nondefense 
so  that  we  do  not  deal  with  our  work- 
ers as  if  they  axe  disposable.  We  fought 
tooth  and  nail  for  $200  million.  The  ad- 
ministration tied  it  up  in  knots.  Nick 
Mavroules  finally  had  to  hold  some 
special  hearings  into  why  they  are  not 
releasing  some  of  the  funds.  But  the 
administration  rapidly  supported  $500 
million  to  diversify  the  Soviet  mili- 
tary-industrial complex.  If  it  makes 
sense  there,  it  makes  sense  here. 

Again,  I  just  wish  that  folks  would  go 
back  and  look  at  some  of  the  things 
the  majority  leader  has  said  in  the 
mid-1980'8.  Had  we  listened  then,  I  do 
not  think  we  would  be  in  the  crisis  we 
are  today.  Hopefully  now  that  the 
President  has  joined  us,  recognizing 
that  fair  trade  is  critical,  we  can  get 
some  legislation  through  this  Congress 
to  deal  with  diversification  and  conver- 
sion, to  deal  with  economic  oppor- 
tunity for  our  workers. 

So  I  just  want  to  again  commend  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  for  his  ef- 
forts. 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  his  statement. 

Two  points  the  gentleman  made  I 
think  are  worthy  of  underscoring.  One 
is  that  economic  growth,  success,  and 
prosperity  is  a  multifaceted  issue. 
There  is  not  one  thing  that  we  can  do 
that  will  make  the  economy  march  for- 
ward in  a  proper  fashion  and  get  us  out 
of  this  swamp  that  we  are  in  and  to  get 
wages  and  incomes  rising. 
D  1255 

There  is  more  than  one  cause  of  our 
problems,  as  I  have  tried  to  say,  and  as 
the  gentleman  has  tried  to  say.  Trade 
is  part  of  it,  an  important  part,  not  the 
only  thing. 

The  rules  by  which  we  trade,  the  de- 
fense burden-sharing,  are  a  part  of  it. 

We  have  been  carrying  most  of  it  for 
45  years  while  our  major  competitors 
have  been  doing  far  less. 

Our  own  education,  our  own  capital 
formation,  our  own  training,  our  own 
health-care  system,  all  of  that  is  part 
of  it  as  well.  You  have  to  look  at  in  its 
totality.  You  have  to  deal  with  all  of 
the  causes  and  all  of  the  problems  si- 
multaneously. You  cannot  just  pick 
out  one  thing  and  say  that  is  the  prob- 
lem, and  if  we  solve  that,  everything 
will  be  OK.  Would  that  it  were  that 
easy:  it  is  not.  We  have  to  do  all  of  it. 

But  one  of  the  concerns  I  have  had  is 
that  whenever  we  have  talked  about 
trade  rules,  people  who  are  critical  of 
that  approach  are  quick  to  point  out 
and  want  to  say  that  if  you  have  got 
the  trade  rules,  to  be  fair,  it  would  not 
make  any  difference.  I  think  they  are 
wrong.  I  think  that  is  an  important 
part  of  the  puzzle,  not  the  only  part. 
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not  tt  e  only  thing,  but  it  is  an  impor- 
tant F  irt. 

Let  me  just  cite  one  fact  that  has 
slougljed  over  in  all  of  these  discus- 
bout  Japan  and  about  trade.  We 
aught  hard  to  get  access  to  for- 
r^arkets.  We  have  changed  the  ex- 
rate  of  the  dollar  vis-a-vis  other 
It  has  had  an  effect  on  our 
to  penetrate  foreign  markets, 
a  surplus  today  with  Europe, 
products  are  so  lousy,  as  some 
say  they  are.  why  do  we  have 
us  with  Europe?  It  is  a  tough 
discerning  consumers,  at  least 
dis^ierning  as  Japanese  consumers, 
got  a  surplus.  We  are  selling 
1  here  than  they  are  selling  in  the 
States.  That  indicates  to  me 
American  economy  is  not  all 
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think  that  is  an  important  thing 
not  looked  at,  yet  we  have  a  $42 
persistent  deficit  with  Japan, 
with  Japan,  the  trade  rules  be- 
very  important  factor.  That  is 
have  to  address  that  issue  si- 
multa4eously  with   health   care,   with 
on,  with  capital  formation,  with 
vith  all  of  the  other  domestic  is- 
are  so  very  important,  and 
burdenj-sharing,  as  the  gentleman  said, 
closing,  let  me  just  say  that  we 
large  agenda  in  front  of  us  this 
year.  I  hope  and  I  pray  that  we 
with  all  of  these  issues  simul- 
and  we  will  be  unafraid  to 
fundamentally  the  way  we  have 
■.  'ith  these  issues  in  the  past  in 
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d  to  the  gentleman  from  South 

[Mr.  Derrick]. 
]  ►ERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
tinguished  majority  leader  for 

to  me. 

enow,  we  began  the  1980's  with 

he  greatest  creditor  nation  in 

Today  we  are  the  greatest 

lation.  We  began  the  1980's  with 

deficit  of  around  $60  billion. 

is  up  to  around  $350  billion  or 

ion. 

the  1980's,  the  average  work- 

and  woman  in  this  country  has 

their  wages,  and  their  purchas- 

about  $1.20  or  $1.30  an  hour. 

tias  been  under  policies  in  this 

that  we  rewarded  the  rich  and 

the    middle    class   and    the 

rjiddle  income. 

I^resident  is  in  Australia,  I  guess, 
way  elsewhere   to  end   up  in 


all  know,  that  trip  was  planned 

long  time  ago,  and  nothing  was 

mentioned  about  trade,  because  back 

administration  did  not  even 

that  we  had  any  problems  in 

cobntry  with  our  economy.  Well, 

fipally  recognized  it.  So  now  we 

President  and  a  number  of  our 

executives   flying  around   the 

But  I  would  say   that  I  wish 

best.  I  wish  them  the  best. 

administration  is  going  to 

toldo  a  complete  about-face  in  the 


t  )iis 


way  they  approach  our  so-called  trad- 
ing partners  if  this  trip  is  going  to 
mean  anything,  and  if  they  do  not 
come  back  looking  very  impotent. 

We  all  know  that  a  healthy  U.S. 
economy  means  jobs  for  American  men 
and  women.  In  what  is  emerging  more 
and  more  as  a  global  economy,  the 
availability  of  U.S.  jobs  is  increasingly 
related  to  the  trade  arrangements  we 
have  with  other  countries.  Between 
1986  and  1990,  25  percent  of  the  growth 
in  private  industry  jobs  was  attributed 
to  exports,  indicating  that  the  future 
of  U.S.  manufacturing  relies  heavily  on 
exporting.  In  Western  Europe  we  are 
running  trade  surpluses.  However, 
overall  this  year  the  United  States  will 
suffer  a  $67  billion  trade  deficit  in  mer- 
chandise products. 

We  will  run  a  $42  billion  deficit  with 
Japan,  and  a  $13  billion  deficit  with 
China.  Textiles,  the  auto  and  auto 
parts  industries,  pharmaceuticals,  and 
computer  software  are  just  a  few  of  the 
American  industries  being  decimated 
by  these  two  "quote-unquote"  Asian 
trading  partners.  It  is  clear  that  the  fu- 
ture of  United  States  manufacturing 
jobs  will  depend  greatly  on  being  able 
to  reduce  our  trade  deficits  with  Japan 
and  China.  Yet,  besides  a  publicity  trip 
to  Asian  countries,  what  is  the  admin- 
istration doing  to  protect  U.S.  manu- 
facturing jobs  from  unfair  trade  prac- 
tices by  these  two  countries? 

The  President's  trade  negotiators 
have  all  but  abandoned  our  textile  in- 
dustry at  the  negotiating  table.  United 
States  trade  negotiators  have  essen- 
tially stepped  back  from  GATT  nego- 
tiations and  allowed  the  GATT  Chair- 
man, who  is  a  Swiss  civil  servant,  to 
craft  a  take-it-or-leave-it  trade  agree- 
ment that  will  phase  out  the  Multifiber 
Arrangement,  the  last  line  of  protec- 
tion American  textile  workers  have 
against  cheaply  produced  foreign  im- 
ports. 

This  agreement,  if  enacted,  will  re- 
sult in  the  loss  of  1  million  textile  and 
apparel  jobs  and  60  percent  of  our  Na- 
tion's textile  industry  oVer  the  next  10 
years.  Where  are  the  benefits  in  free 
trade  agreements  of  this  kind?  They 
are  not  in  South  Carolina  textile  mills 
in  Anderson,  Graniteville,  and  Barn- 
well. They  are  in  China,  India,  Paki- 
stan, and  Indonesia — the  very  countries 
that  will  steal  American  textile  and 
apparel  jobs  under  the  proposed  GATT 
arrangement. 

Forty  thousand  South  Carolina  tex- 
tile workers— 10  times  that  number  na- 
tionwide— have  lost  their  jobs  to  for- 
eign imports  over  the  last  10  years. 
How  many  more  U.S.  jobs  will  be  lost 
in  the  name  of  free  trade?  And  what  ex- 
actly is  the  administration's  position 
on  trade  with  China?  On  the  one  hand 
there  are  threats  to  double  tariffs  on 
some  Chinese  goods,  as  well  as  inves- 
tigations into  Chinese  trade  barriers. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  President 
wants  most-favored-nation  trading  sta- 


tus for  China,  a  nation  that  illegally 
transships  textile  products  into  this 
country  to  avoid  quotas  and  steal  Unit- 
ed States  jobs.  Who  is  the  President 
siding  with,  the  Chinese  or  American 
workers?  Currently,  America  absorbs 
one-fourth  of  China's  legal  exports.  The 
administration  has  to  muster  the  cour- 
age to  use  that  leverage  and  negotiate 
a  deal  that  is  fair  to  American  work- 
ers. 

If  we  are  going  to  preserve  the  ability 
of  American  men  and  women  to  manu- 
facture products  for  consumption,  both 
here  and  abroad,  we  must  act  now  to 
preserve  U.S.  manufacturing  jobs.  If 
the  administration  hesitates  much 
longer  in  getting  really  tough  on  China 
and  Japan,  American  manufacturing 
jobs  will  be  forever  lost. 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  fine  state- 
ments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  now  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  [Mr.  Nagle]. 

Mr.  NAGLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  majority  leader  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  the  majority  lead- 
er's help,  I  would  like  to  go  back  to 
that  chart,  because  I  think  there  are 
probably  two  stories  there. 

The  gentleman  cites  correctly  the 
12.8  percent  of  the  work  force  is  suffer- 
ing in  the  Bush  recession.  I  looked  at 
that,  and  the  gentleman  may  have 
mentioned  this,  but  I  think  if  he  has 
not,  that  bears  repeating,  that  actually 
means  that  we  are  losing  2,600  jobs  a 
day  in  this  country  right  now. 

I  do  not  think  that  those  are  just  the 
average  McDonald's  cutback  or  you 
cannot  work  part-time  at  Sears.  I 
think  those  are  quality  jobs,  and  I  am 
puzzled,  and  I  wonder  if  the  majority 
leader  would  share  his  observations 
with  me  that  if  we  are  losing  jobs  at 
that  rate  and  we  have  been  for  some 
time,  why  is  the  administration  wait- 
ing until  some  magical  date  at  the  end 
of  January  to  announce  what  they  plan 
to  do? 
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I  mean,  for  2,600  individuals,  men  and 
women  of  this  country  who  get  up  in 
the  morning,  have  their  coffee,  get  in 
their  cars  and  drive  to  their  jobs,  every 
day  the  President  waits  with  his  eco- 
nomic rescue  plan  is  another  day  that 
they  do  not  have  anywhere  to  go,  that 
the  economic  condition  of  their  family 
deteriorates  and  the  stress  on  those 
families  from  unemployed  parents  in- 
creases. 

Why  is  the  administration  waiting  to 
come  with  this  plan?  Why  are  we  not 
doing  it  now?  Why  did  the  President 
not  ask  us  to  be  here  today? 

I  know  he  is  out  of  the  country.  That 
is  not  surprising.  But  what  explanation 
can  we  offer  to  the  American  public  as 
to  why  the  administration  seems  so  in- 
different to  the  deteriorating  condition 
of  the  individual  Americans? 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Well,  the  truth  is. 
this  should  have  been  done  years  ago. 


The  involuntary  part-time  6.5  million 
people  has  been  growing  year  by  year, 
with  the  discouraged  workers  of  1  mil- 
lion. 

I  will  say  that  at  least  the  President 
is  going  to  Japan  and  trying  to  work 
on  the  trade  problem.  In  my  view,  it  is 
about  8  years  late,  but  at  least  he  is 
going  there  to  do  it  and  I  give  him 
credit  for  going  and  trying,  but  he 
must  come  back  with  more  than  a 
press  release  and  a  photo  opportunity 
and  a  promise.  There  has  to  be  con- 
crete action. 

The  President  has  said,  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  has  said,  the  trade  nego- 
tiator has  said,  that  for  every  billion 
dollars  of  trade  deficits,  we  lose  20.000 
jobs.  We  have  a  trade  deficit  with 
Japan  of  $40  billion.  Obviously,  if  we 
had  a  even  trade  balance  with  Japan, 
just  that  one  country  alone,  these 
numbers  could  come  down  by  a  million 
jobs,  or  a  million  people  who  have  lost 
their  jobs,  or  lost  good  jobs.  So  it  is 
part  of  the  answer.  At  least  he  is  there 
now  trying  to  do  that. 

I  wish  him  well,  but  he  must  come 
back  with  more  than  a  promise,  but 
then  we  have  got  to  go  forward  with  a 
tax  bill  to  help  the  middle-income 
consumer,  with  a  tax  bill  that  will 
cause  investment  and  growth  in  our  so- 
ciety, with  education  so  that  we  get 
the  trained  workers  that  we  need  to 
take  the  jobs  that  we  hope  will  be 
there;  health  care  reform,  so  that  we 
do  not  suffer  the  competitive  disadvan- 
tage with  these  other  countries  and  on 
down  the  list  of  things  that  need  to  be 
done.  They  have  needed  to  be  done  for 
8  or  10  years. 

I  do  not  know  why  we  have  not  had 
that  kind  of  leadership.  I  hope  we  will 
get  it,  and  I  can  assure  the  gentleman 
that  we  together  in  the  Congress  must 
respond  to  that  leadership  and  must 
try  to  pass  legislation  which  will  make 
some  of  these  fundamental  changes  in 
the  American  economy.  If  we  do  not, 
then  these  numbers  will  simply  go  up. 
Mr.  NAGLE.  Well,  I  agree  with  the 
majority  leader.  I  was  frankly  gratified 
to  hear  him  say  that  if  the  President 
presents  to  us  a  decent  plan,  then  we, 
of  course,  I  think  will  stand  ready  to 
endorse,  embrace,  support  and  fight  for 
that  plan;  but  I  am  afraid  that  the  his- 
tory of  the  past  two  administration 
causes  me  to  be  somewhat  discouraged 
that  the  President's  rescue  plan  is  not 
aimed  at  the  people  on  that  chart,  but 
is  aimed  at  those  executives  who  are 
pulling  down  salaries  annually  of  $1 
million  or  more  and  are  flying  around 
the  country  with  him. 

I  would  like  to  think  the  President 
will  come  forward,  but  I  am  somewhat 
skeptical  because  so  far  these  policies 
have  not  tilted  in  that  direction.  They 
have  tilted  toward  the  people  who  will 
never  be  shown  on  an  unemployment 
chart,  and  that  is  our  chief  executives. 
Mr.  GEPHARDT.  I  understand  the 
gentleman's    skepticism.    I    think    we 


agree  that  trickle-down  has  been  tried 
and  has  been  found  wanting  and  that 
now  we  need  to  figure  out  how  to  liave 
a  bubble-up  economy  where  people  wTio 
have  been  crushed  have  the  ability  to 
get  back  into  the  economy  and  to  per- 
form as  I  believe  they  can. 

Mr.  NAGLE.  You  know,  it  is  kind  of 
gratifying  to  hear  Alan  Greenspan,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve,  go 
before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
here  and  give  a  rather  stunning  and  di- 
rect criticism  of  Reaganomics  on  the 
record  of  the  1980's  as  we  have  ever 
heard. 

The  gentleman  has  been  in  this 
Chamber  for  many  years  saying  that 
these  policies  of  trickle-down  are  not 
going  to  work.  They  are  not  going  to 
build  the  economy,  they  are  going  to 
erode  the  economy. 

It  is  almost  as  if  Democrats,  self-in- 
cluded, become  fashionable  for  saying 
what  this  President  said  when  pre- 
sented with  that  plan  back  in  1980,  that 
it  was  voodoo  then,  it  is  voodoo  today, 
and  it  will  be  voodoo  for  the  economic 
policy  of  this  country. 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  My  hope  is  that  in 
the  State  of  the  Union  Address  the 
President  will  be  willing  to  make  the 
kind  of  fundamental  change  from  that 
program  so  that  we  can  cooperate  to- 
gether to  put  an  economic  plan  in  front 
of  the  American  people  that  will  really 
get  the  result  that  we  want. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  contribution  today.  I  look  for- 
ward to  working  with  him  and  other 
Members  of  the  House  as  we  look  for- 
ward to  this  State  of  the  Union  Ad- 
dress. 


A  NECESSARY  REVOLUTION  IN 
ECONOMICS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Montgomery).  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Geor- 
gia [Mr.  Gingrich]  is  recognized  for  60 
minutes. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
our  colleagues  and  citizens  may  find  it 
interesting  to  read  these  two  special 
orders  back  to  back  because  they  both 
address  the  need  for  change.  They  both 
address  concerns  about  the  economy 
and  concerns  about  where  America  is 
going. 

I  am  going  to  talk  about  the  nec- 
essary revolution,  applying  common 
sense  to  our  problems.  I  want  to  talk  in 
a  framework  that  I  think  is  in  contrast 
to  the  statements  of  the  Democratic 
leader,  but  nonetheless  fits  the  same 
sense  of  urgency  and  the  same  sense  of 
concern. 

I  think  America  is  at  a  crossroads 
and  Americans  know  it.  I  think  that 
Americans  know  we  are  winning  the 
cold  war  and  losing  the  competitive 
war.  I  think  they  know  that  we  are  de- 
feating the  Soviet  empire,  but  that  we 
are  losing  the  domestic  struggle 
against  drugs,   crime,   ignorance,   and 


welfare.  They  know  we  are  losing  the 
world  market  to  Germany,  Japan,  and 
Korea.  They  know  we  are  losing  faith 
in  our  constitutional  system,  that  they 
do  not  see  it  working.  They  do  not  see 
their  votes  mattering.  They  do  not  see 
their  leaders  being  effective.  They  do 
not  see  the  structures  their  Founding 
Fathers  gave  them  producing  results, 
and  so  they  are  almost  in  agony. 

They  see  Taiwan  with  an  intelligent 
enough  system  that  they  have  $2  bil- 
lion to  invest  in  McDonnell  Douglas 
when  McDonnell  Douglas  cannot  find 
that  $2  billion  in  America,  and  they 
know  that  is  crazy,  and  that  it  means 
for  their  children  a  desperate  struggle 
of  a  declining  standard  of  living.  They 
turn  on  the  evening  news  and  it  resem- 
bles a  death  watch  in  virtually  every 
major  city  of  this  country  and  they 
know  that  is  crazy.  You  look  at  the  re- 
sults of  schools  and  they  know  that 
even  the  best  of  our  American  schools 
score  in  the  bottom  third  of  Japanese 
schools  mathematically.  And  they 
know  that  their  children  cannot  sur- 
vive in  a  world  where  that  remains 
true.  And  yet  they  do  not  know  what 
to  do.  And  so,  in  desperation,  they  turn 
to  term  limitation  and  a  substantial 
percentage  turn  to  people  like  David 
Duke. 

Because  they  are  so  angry  and  so 
frightened  that  they  believe  that  an  ex- 
Nazi.  ex-Klansman  is  less  of  a  threat  to 
their  future  than  the  established  politi- 
cal system.  Now  that,  to  me.  is  a  terri- 
fying concept,  and  condemns  the  cur- 
rent structure  of  politics  in  America 
about  as  vehemently  as  you  can  imag- 
ine. 

In  that  framework,  the  Sunday  after 
Thanksgiving  I  was  on  "Meet  the 
Press,"  and  at  the  end  of  it,  I  stepped 
off  the  set  and  the  three  reporters  were 
chatting.  The  NBC  Washington  bureau 
chief,  Tim  Russett  said,  "You  know, 
Gingrich  may  be  the  only  true  revolu- 
tionary in  Washington." 

I  thought  about  it  for  a  while  and  I 
decided  he  is  right  at  least  about  my 
position.  I  think  there  are  other  folks 
who  are  also  revolutionaries.  I  am  a 
revolutionary. 

Taking  the  streets  back  from  violent 
crime  and  drugs,  so  local  TV  news  is  no 
longer  a  death  watch  would  be  a  revo- 
lution in  every  major  American  city. 
Replacing  welfare  with  workfare  and 
ending  a  process  by  which  teenage 
mothers  outside  marriage  and  igno- 
rant, irresponsible  male  children  who 
have  sex  but  are  not  fathers  would  be  a 
revolution.  Having  schools  that  are  dis- 
ciplined, require  homework,  and  beat 
the  Japanese  in  math  and  science 
would  be  a  revolution.  Replacing  the 
most  expensive  red-tape-ridden,  liti- 
gious health  care  system  in  the  world 
with  a  revitalized,  health-oriented  pri- 
vate system  we  can  afford,  and  that 
would  be  available  to  everyone  would 
be  a  revolution.  Having  Government 
bureaucracies  that  are  lean,  efficient. 
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courteous,  and  customer-service  ori- 
ented would  be  a  revolution.  Having  a 
tax  c  )de  that  favored  work,  savings, 
and  i  nvestment,  that  helped  create 
more  and  better  jobs,  greater  produc- 
tivity and  higher  take  home  pay  to 
make  us  the  fastest  growing  industrial 
econo  ny  in  the  world  would  be  a  revo- 
lution 


nn  ;et 


Maype  my  sense  of  the  need  for  dra- 
change  has  been  influenced  by 
tings  with  our  leading  manage- 
analyst,  Edwards  Deming. 
wrote  a  warning.  He  said: 
Tranjformation  of  American  style  of  man- 
Is  not  a  job  of  reconstruction,  nor 
It  requires  a  whole  new  struc- 
rom  foundation  upward.  *  *  *  Only 
transfo  -mation  of  the  American  style  of 
managi  ment  and  of  governmental  relations 
n  justry  can  halt  the  decline  and  give 
American    industry   a    chance    to    lead    the 
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)eming  wrote  that  in  his  book, 
the  Crisis." 

Edwards  Deming  first  lectured 
on  his  concept  of  quality 
Today,  the  highest  award  for 
in  Japan  is  the   Deming 
Deming's  quality  is  a  concept 
tias  allowed  the  Japanese  to  de- 
ixtraordinary  productivity.   Yet 
originally  an  American  concept 
by   Americans  and  used  by 
.   If  we  are  again  to  create 
ue,  based  on  high  productivity, 
high  take-home  pay  we  must 
the  concepts  of  quality.  That 
will  require  constancy  of  pur- 
the  flexibility  to  engage  in 
ous  improvement.  Yet  the  wel- 
stlte's  values  and  structures  block 
dejrelopment  of  that  quality.   We 
America's  survival  as  a  pros- 
free  country  requires   the   re- 
of  the  welfare  state.  The  na- 
iransformation  must  start  with 
political  revolution. 

WHAT  IS  AT  STAKE 

ieve  this  revolution  is  vital  to 

prosperity  of  Americans  and   the 

of  America  as  a  world  leader. 

the  welfare  state  is  literally 

our  country. 

elieve    another    generation    of 

addiction,    violent    crime,    illit- 

kyrocketing  health  cost,  expen- 

and  antijobs  tax  and 

policies  will  destroy  Ameri- 

caj)acity  to  lead  and  will  perma- 

impoverish   our  children   both 

and  spiritually 

wcfc-ld  without  a  strong  America 

less  democratic  and  less  gov- 

free  markets.  That  world  will 

dictatorial  and  more  violent. 

we  believe  that  our  entire 
at  stake.  We  believe  the  safe- 
prosperity  of  our  children  and 
s  children  is  at  stake, 
believe  a  revolutionary  replace- 
the  welfare  state  is  literally  a 
of  success  or  failure,  prosper- 
>overty,  safety  or  danger,  both 
hildren  and  our  country. 


hir 


We  believe  it  is  possible  in  an  oppor- 
tunity society  to  offer  health,  learning, 
safety,  and  jobs  to  our  poorest  children 
in  our  poorest  neighborhoods. 

We  believe  it  is  possible  to  create  the 
opportunity  for  every  American  to  de- 
velop a  more  prosperous  future  while 
establishing  a  framework  of  security 
for  senior  citizens  truly  to  relax  in 
their  retirement  years. 

In  an  opportunity  society,  Americans 
can  dream  again  of  a  boundless  future. 
In  the  welfare  state,  we're  trapped  in 
decay.  That  is  why  we  are  committed 
to  fighting  for  the  necessary  revolution 
to  replace  the  welfare  state  with  an  op- 
portunity society  now. 

THE  FAILURE  OF  THE  WELFARE  STATE 

This  revolution  is  necessary  because 
the  welfare  state  has  failed  both  to 
achieve  its  goals  and  to  reform  itself. 
The  welfare  state  has  increased  pov- 
erty, not  decreased  it.  The  welfare 
state  has  increased  ignorance  while 
spending  more  on  education,  increased 
fears  about  health  while  spending  more 
on  health  care,  increased  fears  about 
drugs  and  violent  crime  while  ineffec- 
tively decrying  the  very  violence  it 
spawns. 

The  welfare  state  has  proven  most 
destructive  in  the  cities  it  most  domi- 
nates. It  is  precisely  where  the  most 
money  has  been  spent  and  the  most  bu- 
reaucrats hired  that  the  welfare  state 
has  crippled  and  deformed  the  largest 
number  of  human  beings.  In  New  York 
City,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Detroit, 
Washington,  DC,  and  virtually  every 
large  city,  we  have  spent  more  on  the 
welfare  state  and  the  result  has  been 
extraordinarily  destructive  of  human 
lives  and  human  hopes. 

If  any  private  business  had  mis- 
treated people  as  badly  as  the  welfare 
state  has  in  our  largest  cities,  we 
would  have  forced  the  business  into 
bankruptcy  and  tried  its  executives  for 
criminal  negligence.  The  time  has 
come  to  end  the  welfare  state  and  to 
replace  it  with  an  opportunity  society 
based  on  very  different  principles, 
processes,  values,  and  goals. 

We  emphasize  three  principles:  that 
this  must  be  a  change  so  complete  as 
to  be  a  revolution;  that  such  a  revolu- 
tion is  unavoidably  necessary;  and  that 
our  Founding  Fathers  gave  us  the  po- 
litical process  through  which  the 
American  people  can  peacefully  enact  a 
revolution. 

A  REVOLUTIONARY  REPLACEMENT  OF  THE 
WELFARE  STATE 

First,  we  believe  no  reforms  within 
the  welfare  state  can  be  effective.  For 
over  a  decade  we  have  participated  in 
partial  reforms  affecting  welfare, 
crime,  drugs,  education,  health,  and 
the  effectiveness  of  Government  bu- 
reaucracies. By  any  reasonable  stand- 
ard, these  reforms  have  failed. 

We  have  concluded  that  the  very  val- 
ues, structure  and  nature  of  the  wel- 
fare state  doom  it  to  failure.  It  is  im- 
possible   for    unionized    bureaucracies 


with  rigid  work  rules  to  adopt  quality 
programs,  to  involve  volunteers  effec- 
tively, or  to  show  flexibility  and  cre- 
ativity in  stretching  scarce  resources 
and  setting  priorities. 

The  core  values  of  the  welfare  state 
when  put  into  practice  have  the  effect 
of  protecting  the  criminal  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  innocent.  They  have  the 
effect  of  encouraging  12-year-old  girls 
to  have  children.  The  welfare  state  is 
encouraging  15-year-old  boys  to  pro- 
miscuously impregnate  girls,  in  effect 
to  father  without  becoming  a  father. 
These  values  have  the  effect  of  spend- 
ing more  and  more  resources  on  unpro- 
ductive bureaucracies  while  taxing  and 
regulating  small  businesses  and  job 
creators  until  they  either  leave  for  a 
better  environment  or  simply  close  and 
kill  the  jobs  they  have  created. 

The  list  could  go  on  but  the  principle 
is  clear.  Whatever  the  intentions  of 
those  who  favor  the  welfare  state,  the 
effect  has  been  devastating. 

We  conclude  that  it  is  necessary  to 
replace  the  welfare  state  because  its 
most  fundamental  flaws  cannot  be  re- 
formed. They  cannot  be  reformed  be- 
cause they  are  the  core  of  the  welfare 
state. 

We  would  replace  its  welfare  values 
with  opportunity  society  values  beised 
on  work,  savings,  achievement  and  ef- 
fort. We  would  replace  its  liberal  val- 
ues with  conservative  values  including 
strong  support  of  police,  prosecutors, 
and  prisons,  requirements  that  pris- 
oners work  and  learn,  a  determination 
to  take  every  step  necessary  to  defeat 
drugs  and  violent  crime  within  the 
framework  of  our  constitutional  safe- 
guards. We  are  committed  to  dis- 
cipline, homework,  and  an  achieve- 
ment based  educational  system  that 
can  match  the  Japanese  and  Germans 
in  math  and  science. 

We  favor  the  marketplace  over  bu- 
reaucracy as  the  primary  mechanism 
to  encourage  change.  We  favor  volunta- 
rism and  service  to  others  whenever 
possible.  We  believe  Government 
should  be  redesigned  to  reinforce  the 
marketplace  and  voluntarism.  We  see  a 
welfare  state  that  is  opposed  to  free 
markets  and  hostile  to  volunteers. 

We  believe  the  concept  of  quality 
taught  by  Deming,  Joseph  Juran,  Phil 
Crosby,  and  others  has  to  be  applied  to 
our  Government  as  well  as  our  corpora- 
tions. Indeed,  we  believe  every  citizen 
must  learn  the  key  principles  of  qual- 
ity so  that  our  country  can  be  commit- 
ted to  quality  at  all  levels.  Yet  it  is 
clear  from  any  study  of  Edwards 
Deming's  "profound  knowledge"  that 
the  welfare  state  cannot  possibly 
achieve  quality.  The  process  of  contin- 
uous improvement,  flexibility,  and 
change  required  by  quality  is  simply 
impossible  within  the  current  bureauc- 
racies of  Government.  A  quality 
change  by  definition  must  be  a  revolu- 
tionary change. 

We  favor  a  bold  shift  away  from  an 
absurdly  expensive  litigation  approach 


to  malpractice  and  liability.  We  cannot 
continue  to  graduate  more  lawyers 
than  engineers  and  compete  in  the 
world  market.  As  President  Bush  has 
advocated  for  the  last  3  years,  we  must 
shift  toward  arbitration,  mediation, 
and  conflict  resolution  processes.  That 
would  clearly  be  a  revolution  compared 
to  our  current  legal  system. 

We  believe  in  helping  create  Amer- 
ican jobs.  The  current  Government  ap- 
proach to  business  is  that  of  an  adver- 
sary, regulator,  and  policeman.  That 
approach  must  be  replaced  by  Govern- 
ment as  the  ally  of  American  business 
in  the  world  market.  From  antitrust  to 
trade  negotiations  and  to  research  and 
development  strategies,  American 
businesses  and  American  workers  are 
crippled  when  their  own  Government 
establishes  one-sided  rules  and  one- 
sided behaviors.  These  weaken  Amer- 
ican jobs  but  have  no  impact  on  foreign 
competitors.  The  opposite  is  necessary. 
Americans  must  work  together  as  a 
team  successfully  to  compete  in  the 
world  market  and  create  jobs. 

We  believe  the  burden  of  health  care 
cost,  red  tape,  and  litigation  is  now  a 
major  handicap  to  American  business 
in  world  market  competition,  a  major 
burden  to  every  taxpayer,  and  a  threat 
to  every  American  family.  We  must 
shift  away  from  rigid  centralized  bu- 
reaucracy and  absurd  malpractice 
rules.  We  must  maximize  preventive 
health  care,  emphasize  wellness,  and 
provide  incentives  to  reestablish  the 
consumer's  choice  and  consumer's  re- 
sponsibility while  ensuring  every 
American's  access  to  health  care.  We 
must  decentralize  decisions  on  health 
care  for  the  poor  to  State  and  local 
government,  establish  a  commonsense 
approach  to  malpractice,  and  reestab- 
lish the  commitment  to  having  the 
best  health  and  wellness  system  on  the 
planet. 

We  believe  education  is  a  vital  key  to 
a  successful,  competitive  American 
economy.  The  information-industrial 
revolution  places  a  greater  and  greater 
premium  on  education  and  training. 
Since  technology  and  competition  are 
changing  constantly,  we  will  have  to 
learn  constantly.  We  need  a  thorough 
revolution  in  education  to  establish 
lifelong  learning.  We  must  create  a 
convenient,  easy  to  use  approach  that 
allows  all  Americans  to  learn  as  rap- 
idly as  possible  and  make  as  much 
progress  as  quickly  as  possible.  We  can- 
not write  off  millions  of  adults  who 
need  to  keep  learning.  We  cannot  con- 
tinue to  lose  millions  of  young  people 
who  graduate  with  inadequate  prepara- 
tion. There  is  no  sector  in  American 
life  in  which  the  coming  revolution  is 
more  necessary  or  more  vital. 

We  believe  the  welfare  state  com- 
bination of  welfare  payments,  rules  for 
health  care,  and  the  Tax  Code  have  cre- 
ated a  strong  bias  against  work,  sav- 
ings, and  investment.  Our  major  com- 
petitors all  have  tax  systems  that  are 


much  more  prowork,  prosavings,  and 
proi nvestment.  As  a  result  they  are 
building  newer  factories,  buying  newer 
technology,  and  creating  greater  pro- 
ductivity. Since  higher  productivity  is 
the  essential  foundation  for  any  real 
increases  in  income,  it  is  the  most 
vital  economic  goal  of  a  healthy  soci- 
ety. We  must  replace  welfare  with 
workfare  for  all  able  bodied  adults 
under  retirement  age  who  receive  Gov- 
ernment checks.  We  must  create  a 
transitional  process  actually  to  en- 
courage people  to  leave  welfare  by  pro- 
viding an  opportunity  to  buy  into  basic 
health  insurance  as  they  leave  Medic- 
aid. We  must  reshape  the  Tax  Code  de- 
cisively to  favor  work,  savings,  invest- 
ment and  achievement.  We  want  the 
maximum  number  of  new  entre- 
preneurs creating  new  businesses  and 
new  ventures.  That  will  create  the 
largest  number  of  new  American  jobs 
with  the  highest  productivity,  the 
greatest  value  added,  and  the  highest 
take-home  pay  in  the  world.  We  also 
want  strong  tax  incentives  for  existing 
business  to  invest  in  education,  train- 
ing, new  equipment,  and  research  and 
development  so  its  employees  will  also 
have  the  world's  highest  take-home 
pay.  Only  a  thorough  revolution  in 
both  the  welfare  system  and  the  tax 
laws  will  create  the  kind  of  economic 
growth  we  believe  the  American  people 
deserve  and  the  American  Nation 
needs. 

We  believe  this  new  effort  to  create 
an  economically  dynamic  America 
should  include  special  efforts  for  urban 
and  rural  pockets  of  poverty.  In  order 
to  create  jobs  for  poor  Americans,  we 
believe  in  the  strongest  possible  tax  in- 
centives, including  zero  capital  gains,  a 
massive  investment  tax  credit  for  each 
new  job,  and  special  tax  credits  for  hir- 
ing the  hardcore  unemployed  and  de- 
veloping special  job-related  apprentice- 
ship and  training  programs  for  lower 
income  workers.  We  also  recognize  that 
inner  city  and  rural  America  each  have 
unique  problems  that  must  be  resolved 
before  prosperity  can  occur. 

We  believe  no  real  job  growth  can 
occur  in  the  inner  city  until  we  have 
truly  won  the  war  against  violent 
crime  and  drugs.  No  reasonable  person 
will  invest  in  a  war  zone.  Within  our 
constitutional  safeguards,  we  favor  the 
strongest  and  most  thorough  measures 
in  a  combined  local-State-Federal  ef- 
fort to  ensure  safety  and  impose  order. 
We  favor  whatever  steps  are  necessary 
to  end  the  cycle  of  violence  and  drug 
use  which  are  destroying  our  inner 
cities  and  killing  our  children,  includ- 
ing a  combination  of  additional  police, 
special  deputies,  temporary  prosecu- 
tors, temporary  judges,  and  additional 
prisons,  including  the  use  of  surplus 
Federal  military  bases  as  prison  sites, 
and  requiring  work  and  study  in  prison. 

We  also  believe  big  city  bureauc- 
racies must  be  challenged  to  cut  their 
redtape  for  business  by  50  percent  and 


to  return  to  the  number  of  municipal 
employees  per  thousand  citizens  they 
had  in  1950.  Ironically  the  more  cities 
have  decayed  economically  the  more 
bureaucrats  they  have  hired,  the  more 
taxes  they  have  imposed  and  the  more 
antibusiness  regulations  they  have  cre- 
ated. Big  city  governments  have  be- 
come antijob,  antigrowth,  antitake- 
home  pay  engines  which  devour  their 
own  city's  future.  Our  revolution  must 
take  place  at  city  hall  for  jobs  and  eco- 
nomic growth  to  return. 

We  believe  rural  America  could  be  on 
the  verge  of  a  generation  of  breath- 
taking growth  and  an  explosion  of  op- 
portunities. The  new  technologies  are 
shrinking  time  and  space.  With  cre- 
ative cooperation  between  Government 
and  business  and  an  appropriate  set  of 
economic  incentives,  including  tax 
credits,  it  should  be  possible  to  bring 
world  class  education,  health  care,  and 
job  opportunities  to  the  most  rural 
communities.  Fiber  optic  cable,  sat- 
ellite transmissions,  and  high-speed 
computing  may  revolutionize  rural 
America  for  the  21st  century  even  more 
fully  than  the  railroads  did  in  the  19th 
century.  The  bureaucracies,  regula- 
tions, taxes,  and  subsidies  of  the  wel- 
fare state  focus  almost  entirely  on  sub- 
sidizing the  i)ast  and,  in  the  process, 
help  block  the  future.  We  want  to  revo- 
lutionize opportunities  for  income, 
quality  of  life,  education,  and  health 
care  and  expand  the  list  of  possibilities 
for  rural  Americans  just  as  rapidly  as 
possible. 

We  believe  these  opportunities  must 
be  available  to  all  Americans  without 
discrimination.  We  also  believe  the 
Government  itself  should  not  favor  or 
enforce  discrimination.  We  oppose 
quotas  and  set  asides  based  on  ethnic 
definition  or  genetic  code.  We  believe 
in  an  integrated  America  in  which  each 
person  in  every  part  of  the  country 
should  have  the  maximum  opportunity 
to  improve  his  or  her  life.  We  believe  in 
affirmative  opportunities  for  those 
from  a  culture  of  poverty  or  in  genuine 
economic  need.  However,  helping  a  mil- 
lionaire's son  or  daughter  because  they 
fit  the  right  quota,  while  denying  the 
child  of  a  low-income  worker  because 
they  are  in  the  wrong  quota,  is  simply 
wrong.  We  also  believe  that  any  efforts 
to  set  up  group  politics  based  on  quotas 
and  set  asides  is  inherently  destructive 
of  that  ideal. 

Finally,  we  believe  that  Ame||^ca  is 
permanently  tied  to  the  world  market 
and  has  a  permanent  interest  in  main- 
taining international  security.  We 
must  learn  to  compete  in  the  world 
market  because  we  cannot  retreat  from 
it.  The  greatest  productivity,  the  high- 
est value  added,  the  widest  choice  of 
products,  and  the  greatest  take-home  " 
pay  are  all  going  to  be  found  by  com- 
peting in  the  world  market.  To  retreat 
from  competition  is  to  accept  decay. 
We  must  be  tougher  in  negotiating 
with  our  trading  partners,  but  our  goal 
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to  increase  American  exports 
create  American  jobs,  not  to  de- 
imports  and  kill  foreign  jobs, 
•elieve   that   American   involve- 
the  world  must  continue  to  in- 
strong  military  and  foreign  pol- 
role.  The  world  will  re- 
^angerous.  In  fact  the  end  of  the 
may  lead  to  an  increase  in  vi- 
around  the  planet.  Because  of 
technologies  of  mass  destruc- 
ncreased   travel   by   Americans, 
wbrldwide    communications    and 
ion  system,  and  the  inter- 
of  the  world  market,  it  is  clear 
/imerica  and  Americans  may  be 
ulnerable  in  the  future.  There- 
lur    national    security    require- 
in  the  military,  diplomatic,  and 
areas  will  remain  vital  to 
and  security, 
we  consider  national  security 
t  duty  of  Government,  we  do  be- 
commitment  of  defense  and 
aid  developed  during  the  cold 
be  critically  reexamined.  We 
ng  in  a  new  revolutionary  era 
ew    national    security    require- 
In    the    new    post-Soviet    era, 
military   base,   every   aspect   of 
structure,     every     procurement 
tnd  every  dollar  of  foreign  aid 
be  critically  questioned.  Simi- 
3ur  intelligence  activities  need 
eexamined  and  restructured  to 
he  new  requirements  of  Amer- 
nftional  security.  We  are  just  as 
to  be  revolutionaries  at  the 
and    State    Departments   and 
intelligence  a^rencies  as  we 
the  domestic  welfare  state, 
is  a  necessary  revolution.  We  be- 
revolution  to  replace  the  wel- 
ls vitally  necessary  to  Amer- 
pj-osperity  and  safety.  We  do  not 
this  is  merely  a  matter  of  desir- 
or  of  ideological  pr<  Terence.  We 
that  continuation  of  the  wel- 
,ate    will    kill    jobs,    lower    the 
an  standard  of  living,  and  end 

to  lead  the  world. 
;  is  a  quality  revolution  sweep- 
planet  which  has  an  amazing 
on    productivity.     Companies 
envelop  a  process  of  continuous 
that  focus  intensely  on 
that   involve   all    their 
ees    in    training    and    improve- 
and  that  apply  Deming's  "pro- 
cnowledge"  are  literally  in  a  dif- 
era  of  productivity  than  those 
lont.  By  applying  the  principles 
Juran,  Crosby,  and  their  as- 
,  it  is  possible  to  develop  now 
apply    new    principles,    and 
levels    of    effectiveness    and 
that  were  historically  impos- 
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quality  revolution  is  a  cultural 
-ion  as  decisive  and  as  powerful 
ry  Ford's  invention  of  the  mass 
assembly    line    and    Fred- 
Taylor's     "Scientific     Manage- 
Just  as  the  American  system  of 
I  reduction  changed  the  world  and 


won  two  world  wars,  similarly  the 
American  system  of  quality,  as  taught 
to  the  Japanese  and  improved  by  them, 
is  changing  our  world. 

In  the  early  20th  century,  countries 
found  that  they  had  to  learn  the  new 
mass  production  and  assembly  line  sys- 
tem or  simply  be  economically  over- 
whelmed. Further,  they  discovered 
that  their  military  power  relied  on  the 
same  revolution  in  production  tech- 
nologies. 

In  the  late  20th  century  we  are  learn- 
ing that  we  have  to  adopt  the  Quality 
Revolution,  or  we  will  cease  to  be  com- 
petitive. 

D  1335 

Those  American  companies  that  are 
intensel.y  committed  to  quality,  such 
as  Motorola  and  Milliken,  are  making 
dramatic  progress. 

However,  individual  companies  will 
not  be  able  to  save  America.  As 
Deming  points  out.  our  education  sys- 
tem, our  health  care  system,  and  our 
legal  system  are  enormous  handicaps 
to  American  quality  efforts.  Our  work 
force  simply  is  not  educated  enough  to 
compete  in  the  market.  Our  health  and 
litigation  systems  impose  economic 
burdens  on  American  companies  that 
their  foreign  competitors  don't  have  to 
carry.  These  three  failing  systems  are 
the  equivalent  of  our  entering  a  foot 
race  carrying  a  50-pound  weight  the 
other  racers  can  ignore. 

As  powerful  as  it  is,  the  Quality  Rev- 
olution does  not  exist  in  isolation. 
Four  revolutions  are  transforming  the 
world.  The  four  concurrent  revolutions 
are: 

First,  the  political  revolution; 

Second,  the  world  market  economic 
revolution; 

Third,  the  technological  revolution; 
and 

Fourth,  the  cultural  revolution,  as 
people  seek  permanent  values  in  a 
world  of  constant  change. 

The  news  about  the  former  Soviet 
Union,  South  Africa.  Europe  '92,  and 
other,  virtually  daily,  events  prove 
that  there  is  a  political  revolution.  A 
walk  through  any  mall  or  store  will 
convince  you  there  is  a  world  market 
undreamed  of  in  your  childhood.  Micro- 
waves, VCR's.  cable  television,  and 
portable  phones  are  small  reminders  of 
the  scale  and  momentum  of  tech- 
nologies that  did  not  exist  30  years  ago. 
It  would  be  interesting  to  see  how 
many  families  gave  Christmas  presents 
that  were  not  available  in  the  market 
even  5  years  ago. 

P'inally.  the  revival  of  values  seems 
worldwide  and  driven  in  part  by  a 
search  for  stability  in  a  changing 
world. 

With  four  concurrent  worldwide  revo- 
lutions underway,  the  only  practical 
position  is  to  favor  a  peaceful  political 
revolution  in  the  United  States. 

It  is  inconceivable  that  the  current 
structure  of  the  big  city  welfare  sta^e 


can  compete  in  a  revolutionary  world. 
The  drug  ridden,  violence  ridden,  un- 
educated and  unproductive  neighbor- 
hoods that  can  be  found  in  almost 
every  major  city  are  disgraces  to  the 
American  dream.  We  owe  it  to  the  resi- 
dents who  have  been  denied  safety, 
prosperity,  and  opportunity  to  replace 
the  welfare  state  which  has  so  thor- 
oughly failed  them.  We  owe  it  to  the 
country's  future  to  replace  the  welfare 
state  everywhere  and  replace  it  with  a 
proquality.  protechnology,  profree 
market  opportunity  society. 

Failure  to  replace  the  welfare  system 
will  not  merely  be  an  ideological  defeat 
for  conservatives.  The  survival  of  the 
welfare  state  will  cripple  America  in 
the  21st  century  and  our  leadership 
role  in  the  world  and  will  dramatically 
lower  the  standard  of  living  for  most 
Americans. 

This  revolution  is  truly  necessary 
and  not  merely  desirable.  It  must  hap- 
pen. 

A  PEACEFUL  POLITICAL  REVOLUTION 

The  Founding  Fathers  created  a  pow- 
erful system  for  each  generation  to 
have,  to  paraphrase  Thomas  Jefferson, 
its  own  necessary  revolution.  Our  civil 
wars  should  be  cultural  and  political, 
not  military. 

Ironically,  at  the  very  beginning  of 
our  Civil  War,  the  only  time  we  solved 
problems  by  violence,  in  his  first  inau- 
gural address  on  March  4,  1861,  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  said: 

This  country,  with  Its  Institutions,  belongs 
to  the  people  who  Inhabit  it.  Whenever  they 
shall  grow  weary  of  the  existing  government, 
they  can  exercise  their  constitutional  right 
of  amending  it,  or  their  revolutionary  right 
to  dismember,  or  overthrow  it. 

Yet  Lincoln  was  saying  precisely 
that  this  is  a  political  right  to  be  exer- 
cised politically. 

We  have  political  campaigns  led  by 
candidates,  rather  than  military  cam- 
paigns led  by  generals.  We  use  ballots, 
not  bullets,  and  our  battlefields  are  the 
precincts  in  which  Americans  vote. 

Every  citizen  who  has  complained 
about  taxes,  bureaucracy,  inefficiency, 
indifference,  and  ineffectiveness  of  the 
welfare  state  now  has  an  alternative. 

Most  Americans  are  tired  of  violent 
crime,  drugs,  inadequate  education, 
overly  expensive  health  care,  too  many 
lawsuits,  welfare  that  encourages 
decay  and  taxes,  and  bureaucracies 
that  kill  American  jobs  and  weaken 
the  American  standard  of  living.  If 
every  person  who  is  fed  up  with  these 
failures  will  register  and  vote  to  re- 
place the  welfare  state,  the  revolution 
will  occur  in  1992  and  1993. 

We  will  seek  to  run  candidates  at 
every  level—from  school  boards  to  city 
and  county  governments.  State  legisla- 
tures, and  to  Congres!3— who  are  com- 
mitted to  replacing  the  welfare  state. 
We  will  fight  for  a  revolutionary  plat- 
form that  will  lead  to  the  replacement 
of  the  welfare  state. 

The  challenge  to  our  generation  of 
America  is  clear.   America  met  chal- 


lenges in  the  cold  war  and  in  Desert 
Storm.  We  believe  we  can  find  just  as 
much  courage  and  commitment  to 
meet  the  challenge  here  at  home. 

If  you  want  jobs,  you  have  to  register 
and  vote. 

If  you  want  a  lasting  standard  of  liv- 
ing, you  have  to  register  and  vote. 

if  you  want  good  education  and 
health  care,  you  have  to  register  and 
vote. 

That  is  our  message  to  those  who 
want  change. 

REVOLUTIONARY  VISION,  INCREMENTAL  STEPS 

We  are  not  advocating  a  sudden, 
overnight,  wholesale  replacement  of 
our  current  welfare  state  structure.  We 
do  not  believe  that  any  one  group  is 
able  to  plan  and  execute  changes  on 
the  scale  now  required. 

Furthermore,  the  lessons  of  the  Qual- 
ity Revolution  clearly  indicate  that 
continuous  improvement  and  con- 
stancy of  purpose  are  dramatically 
more  successful  than  sudden  bursts  of 
effort. 

We  believe  the  key  is  to  establish  the 
revolutionary  vision  of  an  opportunity 
society  and  the  key  principles  which 
would  distinguish  that  society  from 
the  current  welfare  state.  As  President 
Bush  has  said. 

There  is  a  better  way,  one  that  combines 
our  efforts— those  of  a  government  properly 
defined,  the  marketplace  properly  under- 
stood, and  services  to  others  properly  en- 
gaged. This  is  the  only  way— all  three  of 
these — to  an  American  whole  and  good. 

Then  we  would  encourage  every  level  of 
government  to  begin  reforms  and  ex- 
periments designed  to  replace  the  wel- 
fare state. 

HUD  Secretary  Jack  Kemp's  HOPE 
Program  for  public  housing  tenant  self- 
management  and  ownership  is  one  ex- 
ample of  the  right  incremental  change 
toward  a  revolutionary  goal.  Education 
Secretary  Alexander's  America  2000 
Program  is  a  clear  effort  to  mobilize 
communities  and  recruit  citizen  par- 
ticipation to  break  away  from  the  wel- 
fare state  failures  in  education.  Health 
and  Human  Services  Secretary  Louis 
Sullivan's  commitment  to  preventive 
health  care  and  his  bold  pronounce- 
ments on  male  and  family  responsibil- 
ity are  a  clear  break  from  welfare  state 
values.  Governors  John  Engler  of 
Michigan,  Tommy  Thompson  of  Wis- 
consin, and  Bill  Weld  of  Massachusetts 
have  brought  about  exemplary  break- 
throughs in  welfare  and  health  reform 
at  the  State  level. 

While  Deming  discovered  "profound 
knowledge"  in  quality  and  Adam 
Smith  outlined  the  principles  of  a  free 
market  over  200  years  ago,  the  fact  is 
that  each  community,  State,  and  Fed- 
eral department  will  have  to  learn  the 
basic  rules  and  then  apply  them  to 
their  own  locality.  America  is  too  large 
and  complex  for  any  centralized  ap- 
proach to  work. 

Finally,  just  as  Deming  and  other 
quality  experts  emphasize  employee  in- 


volvement in  creating  a  corporate  cul- 
ture of  quality,  we  will  need  citizen  in- 
volvement to  create  a  quality  replace- 
ment for  the  welfare  state.  Precisely 
because  this  is  truly  a  revolution  in  vi- 
sion, values,  principles,  and  goals, 
there  are  virtually  no  experts  to  define 
the  correct  steps.  In  fact,  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  so-called  experts  and  profes- 
sionals know  exactly  the  wrong  things. 
They  studied  the  principles  of  the  wel- 
fare state  and  the  values  of  a  philoso- 
phy that  simply  doesn't  work.  In  many 
instances  citizens  will  be  much  better 
off  following  their  own  instincts  rather 
than  relying  on  experts  in  a  failed  pro- 
gram. 

We  must  establish  the  revolutionary 
vision,  goals,  values,  and  principles  of 
the  opportunity  society  and  build  a 
consensus  that  we  are  going  to  replace 
the  welfare  state.  Then  the  cumulative 
impact  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
small  incremental  steps  taken  in  a  de- 
centralized basis  will  begin  to  build 
momentum.  Once  the  process  of  re- 
placement has  begun,  the  creativity  of 
millions  of  Americans  in  thousands  of 
locations  will  ensure  the  success  of  an 
opportunity  society  and  the  demise  of 
the  welfare  state. 

As  I  had  begun  developing  and  look- 
ing at  the  process  of  replacing  the  wel- 
fare state,  it  is  astonishing  how  often 
you  see  information  that  reminds  you 
of  the  need  for  change. 

For  example,  in  Sunday's  New  York 
Times  there  was  a  page  1  story  about 
the  scale  of  fraud  in  workmen's  com- 
pensation. According  to  the  New  York 
Times,  25  percent  of  the  money  paid  for 
workmen's  compensation  in  the  State 
of  Oregon  is  fraud.  That  is,  the  tax- 
payers paying  increased  taxes,  weaken- 
ing their  take-home  pay,  and  killing 
jobs  to  pay  for  pure  fraud. 

In  California,  the  estimate,  according 
to  the  New  York  Times,  is  that  20  per- 
cent of  the  workmen's  compensation 
being  paid  out  is  pure  fraud.  There  are 
lawyers  and  doctors  who  specialize  in 
filling  out  phony  fraud  reports  that 
they  know  are  wrong,  that  they  know 
are  fraudulent,  for  people  who  they 
know  are  not  sick,  who  do  not  have  an 
injury,  in  order  to  let  them  draw  the 
money. 

Now.  20  percent  fraud  in  California 
alone  is  $2  billion — in  California.  $2  bil- 
lion a  year.  That  means  that  we  are 
taxing  the  people  of  California  S2  bil- 
lion. If  you  are  an  honest,  hard-work- 
ing Californian,  you  are  helping  pay  S2 
billion  in  additional  taxes  for  pure 
fraud. 

This  is  not  arguing  about  exactly 
how  big  the  benefits  ought  to  be.  This 
is  not  an  argument  about  what  we 
should  consider  to  be  illness.  This  is 
saying  under  the  rules  20  percent  in 
California  and  25  percent  in  Oregon  of 
the  welfare  state  program  for  work- 
men's compensation  is  pure  fraud.  In 
one  State  alone,  that  comes  to  S2  bil- 
lion a  year. 
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Now  why  should  a  family  of  four  in 
California  pay  $320  additional  a  year  in 
taxes  for  pure  fraud?  And  yet  the  wel- 
fare state,  with  its  bureaucracy,  with 
its  value  structure,  makes  it  impos- 
sible to  run  that  program  in  an  intel- 
ligent, clear  manner.  This  is  more  than 
just  a  matter  of  money;  it  is  a  matter 
of  life  and  death. 

As  I  was  leaving  Atlanta  this  morn- 
ing driving  to  the  airport,  I  listened  to 
a  radio  report  about  a  murder  which 
even  by  the  gruesome,  barbaric  stand- 
ards of  our  age  got  to  the  city  of  At- 
lanta. Then  I  picked  up  the  Atlanta 
Constitution  on  the  way  to  the  airport 
and  I  read  the  following  article. 

A  suspect  with  "hatred  in  his  heart," 
a  crack  addict,  was  charged  with  kill- 
ing his  parents,  sister,  and  niece. 

The  accused  had  been  paroled  last  month. 
Maxwell  Winston,  Jr.,  a  crack  addict  de- 
scribed by  one  neighbor  as  a  man  with  ha- 
tred in  his  heart,  was  widely  known  and 
feared  by  residents  of  his  family's  middle- 
class  northwest  Atlanta  neighborhood.  "He 
is  bad.  Everybody  knows  he  is  bad,"  said 
Barbara  Batten,  who  lives  two  doors  down  on 
Chappell  Road. 

Winston,  30,  charged  Thursday  with  mur- 
der in  the  stabbing  deaths  of  his  father,  step- 
mother, sister,  and  5-year-old  niece,  was  or- 
dered to  undergo  a  psychiatric  evaluation. 

Now,  let  me  make  clear  the  respon- 
sibility government  in  America  has  for 
this  crime,  and  let  me  first  of  all  re- 
mind us  who  the  victims  are.  It  just 
tears  at  my  heart  to  read  this  list. 
Here  is  a  situation  where  they  print 
the  pictures. 

Maxwell  Winston,  Sr.,  72,  was  found  lying 
in  bed  in  the  rear  bedroom.  He  had  been 
stabbed  twice  in  the  neck  and  struck  three 
times  In  the  head  as  he  slept.  Mary  Ruth 
Winston,  73,  was  found  lying  on  the  floor  in 
the  rear  bedroom.  She  had  been  stabbed  in 
the  face  and  neck  three  times  and  struck 
four  times  in  the  head. 

Valerie  Winston,  31,  was  found  lying  next 
to  the  bed  in  the  front  bedroom.  She  had 
been  stabbed  twice  in  the  neck  and  once  In 
the  chest  and  struck  ten  times  in  the  head. 
Victoria  Slaton,  5,  was  found  on  the  bed  in 
the  front  bedroom.  She  had  been  stabbed 
twice  in  the  face  and  the  neck  area  and 
struck  four  times  in  the  head. 

I  wish  I  could  show  everybody  on  C- 
SPAN  and  I  wish  all  of  my  colleagues 
could  see  a  picture  of  Victoria  Slaton, 
5  years  old.  These  four  innocent  people 
were  killed.  Who  is  Maxwell  Winston, 
Jr.?  What  role  does  the  government 
have  in  Maxwell  Winston  being  able  to 
commit  these  crimes? 

This  is  his  adult  criminal  history. 
This  does  not  count  his  juvenile  delin- 
quency record.  This  is  his  adult  crimi- 
nal history.  Nineteen  seventy-nine,  ar- 
rested for  theft  by  receiving  stolen 
property,  two  counts  of  burglary,  one 
count  of  possession  of  tools  for  the 
commission  of  a  crime.  Nineteen  sev- 
enty-nine, charged  with  rape.  Nineteen 
eighty,  sentenced  to  3  years  in  prison, 
to  serve  2  for  1979  property  crimes,  sen- 
tences running  concurrently;  paroled 
in  December  after  serving  9  months. 
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teen  eighty-one,  arrested  on  sim- 
)attery  and  criminal  trespass 
sentenced  to  12  months  for 
disturbance,  to  serve  concur- 
:  served  6  months,  then  freed, 
eighty-three,  charged  with 
damage  to  property;  sen- 
to  5  months,  discharged  after 
ig  5  months, 
npteen  eighty-four,  probation  re- 
because  of  charge  of  criminal 
to  property.  Returned  to  pris- 
6  months.  Nineteen  eighty-four, 
with  criminal  attempt  to  com- 
'ary.  Sentenced  to  10  years,  to 
8:  served  4Mi  years  and  paroled  in 
1989.  Nineteen  eighty-four, 
with  attempted  rape.  Nineteen 
nine,  parole  revoked  because  of 
of  cocaine  charge  and  not 
ing  to  parole  officer, 
jteen  ninety,  sentenced  to  2  years 
pi  issession  of  cocaine,  to  run  con- 
curre  itly  with  the  remainder  of  the 
sente  ice  for  burglary.  Nineteen  ninety- 
one,  paroled  on  December  13;  1991, 
charg  sd  January  2  with  four  counts  of 
murd  ir. 
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ther  words,  this  man  got  out  12 

»efore  Christmas  and  9  days  after 

had  killed  4  people.  Let  me 

untly  why  I  use  the  word  "revo- 

"  This  is  sickening.  This  is 

.  No  decent,  civilized  society 

tolerate  this  kind  of  behavior. 

say.  "What  can  we  do  about  it?" 

s  case  four  human  beings  would 

today  if  Maxwell  Winston,  Jr., 

mply  served  the  time  he  was  ac- 

charged  with. 

;ras  charged  with  3  years  each  on 
ts.  That  is  6  years  in  1979-80.  He 
charged  for  12  months  each  on  a  se- 
r  counts  in  1981.  He  was  charged 
years  in  1984.  He  was  charged  for 
tional  years  in  1990.  If  this  man 
Sfnply  served  the  time  he  was  sup- 
to  serve  he  would  be  in  jail  until 
■  1997. 

ire  told,  "Well,  you  cannot  keep 

people  in  prison  because  we 

have  enough  prisons."  Let  me 

is.  I  am  committed  in  1992  to  es- 

the  principle  of  prisons  before 

I  am  committed  to  hunting  down 

appropriation  that  we  can  find 

i  discretionary  spending,  that  is 

politician  taking  care  of  himself, 

Ijiitting  that  money  directly  into 

.  I  am  going  to  be  prepared  to 

every   rule   on  every   appropria- 

3ill. 

country  ought  to  adopt  a  single 

e  for  1992  with  crime,  and  that 

;he  next  18  months  we  are  going 

Id  enough  prisons  that  there  are 

beds  that  every  violent  crimi- 

America  is  locked  up,  and  they 

real  time  and  they  will  serve 

ull  sentence,  and  they  do  not  get 

good  behavior.  If  they  have  bad 

they  serve  longer, 
we  ought  to  establish  the  prin- 
hat  every  prisoner  oug  ht  to  work 
e/ery  prisoner  ought  to  study.  If 
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you  had  a  20-year  sentence  and  you  get 
out  as  a  Ph.D.  in  mathematics  and  you 
can  get  a  job,  that  is  fine.  But  we  are 
not  going  to  have  prisoners  who  sit 
around  and  watch  color  television  and 
work  on  muscle  machines  so  when  the 
riots  occur  they  are  stronger  than  the 
guards. 

I  think  prisoners  ought  to  work  48 
hours  a  week.  They  ought  to  be  paid 
minimum  wage  and  we  ought  to  then 
charge  them  the  cost  of  being  in  pris- 
on. 

I  think  it  is  possible  for  a  healthy, 
civilized  society  to  rationally  and 
calmly  find  a  method  to  build  enough 
prisons,  to  build  them  at  a  common 
sense  cost.  If  that  means  we  take  three 
or  four  large  military  bases,  and  we 
have  some  bases  out  West  that  are  that 
huge,  and  we  lease  the  land  to  every 
State  in  the  country  and  we  allow 
them  to  build  prisons  without  having 
to  worry  about  neighborhood  problems, 
without  having  to  worry  about  a  lot  of 
other  concerns,  and  we  build  a  whole 
zone  where  we  have  prisons  where  pris- 
oners are  sent,  then  we  ought  to  do  it. 
If  that  means  we  use  the  National 
Guard  engineering  battalions  to  do  all 
of  the  basic  work  to  keep  the  cost 
down,  we  ought  to  do  it.  If  that  means 
we  use  common  sense  lowest-cost  bids, 
we  ought  to  do  it.  Whatever  steps  are 
necessary  we  should  take.  But  Maxwell 
Winston,  Jr.,  and  the  evil,  barbaric 
people  who  are  like  him  should  not  be 
on  the  street. 

We  have  to  communicate  that  if  peo- 
ple are  determined  to  be  barbarians,  we 
are  determined  to  protect  ourselves. 
We  are  determined  to  lock  ourselves 
up,  and  some  people  will  say  to  me, 
"You  should  not  use  the  word  'bar- 
baric.'" How  can  anyone,  any  Amer- 
ican, look  at  these  pictures  in  the  At- 
lanta paper  this  morning,  look  at  Max- 
well Winston,  Sr.,  at  72,  or  his  wife, 
Mary  Ruth  Winston,  at  73,  or  Valerie 
Winston  at  31,  who  by  the  way  was 
struck  10  times  in  the  head,  or  look  at 
Victoria  Slaton,  5  years  old,  who  had 
been  stabbed  twice  in  the  face  and  the 
neck  and  struck  four  times  in  the  head, 
how  can  we  look  at  these  people  and 
not  say  they  are  Americans  and  they 
should  have  been  protected?  Something 
should  have  been  done  to  save  them. 

We  had  it  in  our  power  if  we  had  built 
enough  prisons  in  the  State  of  Georgia, 
if  we  had  had  enough  commitment  to 
set  the  right  priorities  in  building  pris- 
ons, this  evil  man  would  not  have  been 
on  the  street  and  he  could  not  have  en- 
gaged in  his  brutality  and  in  his  bar- 
baric behavior. 

I  think  every  American  should  have  a 
sense  of  urgency.  Years  ago.  Edward 
Teller,  the  father  of  the  H-bomb,  asked 
the  question,  "How  hard  would  you 
struggle  to  survive  after  a  nuclear 
war?"  And  everybody  in  the  audience 
said,  "We  would  work  incredibly  hard." 
He  said,  "Fine.  Then  you  ought  to 
work  that  hard  today  to  stop  nuclear 
war  from  ever  occurring." 
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Let  me  say  the  same  thing.  Every 
one  of  us  know  how  enraged  we  would 
be  if  it  was  our  daughter  or  our  niece, 
if  it  was  our  sister  or  our  parents  who 
had  been  killed  yesterday.  We  know 
how  angry  we  would  be.  We  know  how 
much  time  we  would  put  into  doing 
whatever  it  took. 

Is  it  not  better  in  1992  if  you  are  not 
registered  to  go  out  and  register,  if  you 
are  not  in  the  habit  of  voting  to  vote? 
If  you  do  not  have  a  State  legislator 
whose  No.  1  priority  is  building  prisons 
and  locking^  up  criminals,  whose  No.  2 
priority  is  having  the  kind  of  schools 
that  have  discipline  and  require  home- 
work and  make  sure  that  our  kids  are 
better  than  the  Germans  and  the  Japa- 
nese in  math  and  science,  whose  No.  3 
priority  is  to  replace  welfare  with 
workfare  so  that  every  able-bodied 
adult  under  the  age  of  retirement  has 
to  work  if  they  get  a  Government 
check;  whose  No.  4  priority  is  to  put 
common  sense  back  into  our  health- 
care system  so  that  every  American 
can  afford  health  insurance;  and  whose 
No.  6  priority  is  to  bring  quality  to  the 
entire  Government  so  that  we  can  get 
back  to  a  lean,  efficient  bureaucracy 
that  understands  that  its  customer  is 
the  taxpayer,  that  when  you  show  up 
at  the  Government  office  you  are  the 
people  that  pay  the  taxes  for  those  jobs 
to  be  there,  if  you  do  not  have  local 
candidates  committed  to  that,  you 
ought  to  recruit  them.  If  nobody  else 
runs,  you  ought  to  run.  But  every  time 
you  hear  somebody  gripe,  ask  them  are 
they  registered  to  vote,  are  they  pre- 
pared to  participate  in  a  common  sense 
American  revolution  that  applies  com- 
mon sense  to  Government. 

Common  sense  would  have  locked 
Maxwell  Winston  up  for  20  years.  Com- 
mon sense  would  have  required  Max- 
well Winston  to  work  in  prison  and 
have  required  him  to  pay  for  his  own 
care  and  his  own  keep  so  that  we  make 
it  so  that  crime  does  not  pay.  It  is  not 
a  vacation,  as  Nancy  Johnson  told  me 
that  criminals  and  prisoners  refer  to  it 
in  Connecticut,  and  drug  dealers  in 
Connecticut  refer  to  it  as  a  vacation. 
They  ought  to  work,  and  if  they  work 
8  hours  a  day,  6  days  a  week,  then  they 
will  know  that  prison  is  not  a  vacation. 
And  then  they  ought  to  study  3  hours 
in  the  evening,  because  when  you  go  to 
prison  our  goal  ought  to  be  to  change 
you  so  that  when  you  come  out  you 
have  a  job  skill  and  habits  of  being  a 
worker  so  that  you  do  not  have  to  go 
back  to  prison. 

We  ought  to  say  to  the  violent  crimi- 
nals, "You're  not  going  back  on  the 
street  while  you  are  young  enough  to 
be  violent." 

All  of  us  have  to  have  a  sense  of  ur- 
gency. Yet  in  America,  as  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson and  Abraham  Lincoln  reminded 
us,  all  of  us  have  the  power  to  change 
America  if  we  will  just  exercise  it  by 
running  for  office,  by  registering  and 
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voting,  by  being  a  volunteer,  by  being 
involved.  I  do  not  care  which  party  you 
are  in.  I  am  a  Republican.  I  think, 
frankly,  the  Republican  Party  will  be 
the  party  of  revolution  to  replace  the 
welfare  state.  But  whichever  party  you 
are  in,  you  ought  to  be  actively  in- 
volved, you  ought  to  be  committed, 
and  you  ought  to  insist  on  the  absolute 
replacement  of  the  welfare  state  and 
the  future  of  the  Victoria  Slatons. 
Think  of  Victoria  Slaton,  5  years  of 
age,  and  what  her  future  should  have 
been.  Instead  of  being  brutally  bludg- 
eoned and  stabbed  to  death,  she  should 
have  gone  to  a  decent  school,  had  a 
chance  to  get  good  grades,  known  that 
there  was  going  to  be  a  safe  neighbor- 
hood, drug  free,  known  that  she  was 
going  to  have  a  chance  to  go  out  and 
earn  a  living  in  a  community  that  en- 
couraged jobs,  and  encouraged  small 
business,  and  encouraged  entrepreneur- 
ship,  knew  that  her  school  was  going  to 
teach  her  enough  and  demand  enough 
that  she  was  going  to  score  as  high  as 
anybody  in  the-  world,  that  she  had  as 
good  a  chance  to  learn  math  and 
science  ais  anybody  in  Germany  or 
Japan.  That  is  what  Victoria  Slaton's 
future  should  have  been.  Instead,  today 
she  is  going  to  be  buried  at  5  years  of 
age,  because  all  of  us  failed. 

If  all  of  us  will  get  involved,  if  we  can 
make  1992  the  year  we  replace  the  wel- 
fare state,  if  we  in  the  Congress  will  in- 
sist and  set  some  priorities.  Our  No.  1 
priority  ought  to  be  to  be  sure  that 
Americans  can  be  physically  safe.  Our 
No.  2  priority  ought  to  be  to  pass  a  de- 
cent economic  growth  package  so  that 
we  can  get  back  to  serious  change  and 
to  create  jobs.  I  referred  a  while  ago  to 
McDonnell  Douglas.  McDonnell  Doug- 
las is  one  of  the  most  important  indus- 
trial companies  in  America,  a  very  im- 
portant aerospace  company.  When  they 
wanted  $2  billion  additional  in  capital 
to  build  the  new  commercial  airliner  to 
compete  in  the  world  market,  to  create 
American  jobs,  they  went  to  Taiwan 
because  they  could  not  find  that  $2  bil- 
lion in  the  United  States.  When  my 
friends  in  the  Democratic  Party  ask 
why  do  you  over  there  want  to  cut  cap- 
ital gains,  why  do  you  want  to  cut  the 
tax  on  people  who  save  and  invest,  they 
ought  to  ask  McDonnell  Douglas.  They 
should  go  to  the  headquarters  in  St. 
Louis  of  McDonnell  Douglas  and  ask 
them  why  they  could  not  find  the 
money  here  in  the  United  States. 

We  do  not  have  a  serious,  deep  revo- 
lution, peaceful  revolution  at  the  bal- 
lot box  with  candidates  voting,  doing 
things  the  American  way.  Nonetheless, 
we  need  a  genuine  replacement  of  the 
welfare  state.  If  we  do  not  take  on  that 
burden  and  that  challenge  and  we  do 
not  solve  it,  then  Alan  Greenspan,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  will  once  again  come  and  testify 
as  he  did  just  2  weeks  ago.  It  was  very 
eerie  testimony.  Dr.  Greenspan,  a  very, 
very    conservative,     cautious    profes- 
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sional,  head  and  Chairman  of  the  Board 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  a  man 
who  clearly  is  troubled  by  the  economy 
said  that  in  his  lifetime  he  had  never 
sensed  the  disquiet  that  he  feels  with 
the  American  people  today.  Unemploy- 
ment numbers,  frankly,  are  not  that 
bad.  People  should  not  be  as  anxiety- 
ridden  as  they  are.  They  are  not  as  bad 
as  the  recession  was  in  1981,  but  there 
is  a  difference.  The  difference  is  that  in 
our  heart  we  all  know  that  America  in 
its  welfare  state  tradition  is  gone,  that 
this  welfare  state  cannot  compete.  You 
cannot  have  12-year-old  girls  having  a 
child,  and  you  cannot  have  15-year-old 
boys  fathering  five  and  six  babies  with 
five  and  six  different  girls,  and  have 
neither  the  mother  nor  father  have  any 
sense  of  responsibility,  have  any  edu- 
cation, have  any  hope  of  doing  a  day's 
work.  You  cannot  have  a  school  system 
that  graduates  people  who  cannot  do 
math  and  science,  some  of  whom  can- 
not even  read  the  diploma  they  are  get- 
ting. And  we  cannot  have  a  Tax  Code 
that  punishes  industry  and  jobs  and 
savings  and  work  and  then  expect  to 
compete.  The  American  people  know  in 
their  gut  that  something  is  wrong,  that 
it  does  not  feel  right,  that  for  a  decade 
the  changes  that  looked  good  in  1981 
did  not  get  followed  through  on. 

We  thought  in  the  1981  recession  like 
there  was  hope  because  Ronald  Reagan 
had  passed  a  program  that  led  to  a  long 
period  of  economic  growth.  We  saw  the 
tax  cuts  coming  in.  We  knew  things 
were  going  to  change.  We  saw  the  mili- 
tary buildup.  We  knew  we  could  con- 
tain the  Soviet  empire.  So  in  the  early 
1980's  we  had  hope,  and  even  though  we 
got  to  a  very  high  unemployment  level, 
much  higher  than  it  is  now,  we  felt 
that  beyond  the  unemployment  there 
were  new  jobs  and  new  opportunity, 
and  new  dynamics  and  new  entrepre- 
neurship  and  new  businesses. 

We  do  not  today  believe  that  because 
the  malpractice  suits  and  the  litiga- 
tion, the  cost  of  lawyers,  the  cost  of 
health  care,  the  cost  of  workman's 
compensation  Insurance,  the  cost  of 
taxes,  the  cost  of  Government,  the  cost 
of  welfare,  all  of  those  things  have 
added  up  so  that  we  are  now  at  a  point 
where  we  genuinely  fear.  I  think  every 
American  fears  that  we  are  simply  not 
going  to  be  competitive  in  the  world 
market,  that  our  children  and  our 
grandchildren  are  not  going  to  have 
the  kind  of  future  we  had. 

And  then  we  watch  the  evening  news. 
If  you  live  near  a  big  city  or  any  big 
city  and  you  watch  the  evening  news, 
it  is  night  after  night  of  violence  and 
brutality  and  inhumanity  and  barba- 
rism. How  can  you  watch  that  and  not 
feel  worried? 

So  I  came  today  to  simply  say  that  I 
think  Tim  Russet  was  right.  1  think 
that  I  have  concluded  after  13  years  of 
being  in  Washington  that  I  am  a  revo- 
lutionary. I  have  concluded  after  try- 
ing to  reform  the  welfare  state  that  it 


cannot  be  reformed.  I  have  concluded 
for  me  that  we  have  to  be  in  the  busi- 
ness of  totally,  thoroughly  replacing  it. 
We  have  to  create  an  opportunity  soci- 
ety. We  have  to  set  priorities.  We  have 
to  establish  the  right  standards.  And  I 
believe  that  together  we  can  create  a 
revolution.  We  can  do  it  peacefully,  we 
can  do  it  with  the  political  system,  and 
if  every  American  who  wants  a  better 
future  for  their  children  and  their 
grandchildren  will  simply  register  and 
go  and  vote  in  1992  I  believe  we  can 
change  the  world. 

I  just  want  to  close  with  one  sen- 
tence from  President  Ronald  Reagan 
for  those  who  think  that  I  have  de- 
scribed more  than  we  can  do.  In  1981  in 
his  first  inaugural  in  January,  the 
economy  was  collapsing.  We  were  at  23 
percent  interest  rates  and  13  percent 
inflation.  The  Carter  economic  disaster 
was  upon  us.  We  still  had  hostages  in 
Iran.  The  Soviets  were  still  offensive  in 
Afghanistan.  Malaise  was  the  big  word 
in  American  politics. 

It  came  time  for  President  Reagan  to 
give  his  inaugural  address.  I  was  sit- 
ting out  here  on  the  Capitol  steps  with 
my  colleagues,  and  word  began  to  pass 
among  us  that  the  hostages  had  been 
released,  and  they  had  just  left  Iranian 
airspace.  Then  Ronald  Reagan  stood 
up.  The  sky  literally  parted,  the  clouds 
disappeared,  it  became  a  blue  sky.  It 
was  almost  as  though  it  were  a  movie 
script.  At  one  point  in  his  speech  he 
said,  "You  know,  we  have  every  right 
to  dream  heroic  dreams.  After  all,  we 
are  Americans." 

It  is  in  that  tradition  that  I  wanted 
to  say  every  American  needs  to  insist 
on  a  revolution,  a  peaceful  revolution. 
Every  American  needs  to  insist  on  re- 
placing the  welfare  state.  Every  Amer- 
ican needs  to  insist  that  their  children, 
their  grandchildren,  their  nieces,  and 
their  nephews  will  be  free  from  drugs, 
safe  from  violence,  go  to  a  school  that 
works  and  have  a  job  in  the  future. 

Together  I  believe  we  can  live  that 
heroic  dream.  Together  I  think  we  can 
create  an  America  that  our  children 
deserve. 
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THE  FOUR  ONGOING  SIGNIFICANT 
REVOLUTIONS  IN  THE  WORLD 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Walk- 
er] is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Madam  Speaker,  I  am 
going  to  build  a  little  bit  off  of  what 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia  has  just 
talked  to  the  House  about  and  also 
comment  briefly  on  some  of  the  things 
that  the  majority  leader  of  the  House 
had  to  say  earlier. 

I  am  going  to  try  to  talk  a  little  bit 
about  the  circumstances  that  we  find 
ourselves  in  worldwide.  The  gentleman 
from  Georgia  mentioned   that  I  have 
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hypot  lesized  in  the  past  that  we  are 
under  roing  four  significant  revolutions 
in  th(  world  at  the  present  time,  and 
that  hose  four  revolutions  will  drive 
the  fu  ture.  Well,  that  is  a  part  of  what 
I  am  going  to  talk  about  here  this 
afterr  oon. 
What 
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that  is  a  piece  of  advice  that  I 
Dund  out  is  absolutely  essential 
1  ing  high-speed  cars,  but  it  is  also 
somet  ling  I  think  that  we  need  to  un- 
dersta  nd  if  we  are  to  live  in  an  era 
where  events  are  changing  the  world  so 
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that  because   that  is  exactly 

is  happening  right  now.   Every- 

is  happening  very  rapidly,  and 

we  are  undergoing  revolution- 

h^nge  in  a  very  rapid  setting. 

I  heard  today  when  I  heard  the 

ty  leader  talk  to  the  House  is 

who   is  not  focusing  on   the 

4head.  He  is  focusing  instead  on 

we  are  and,   in  some  cases,   it 

to  me  as  if  he  was  driving  at 

speeds  looking  only  into  the 

view  mirror.  The  only  way  that 

go  backward  successfully  is  to 

Ifackward.  If  you  want  to  go  for- 

though,  you  have  to  look  ahead. 

c  innot  be  focusing  on  the  rear- 

i^irror. 

we  ought  to  be  looking  ahead 
seeing  and  doing  in  our  day  and 
the  four  simultaneous  revolu- 
hat  are  taking  place  worldwide, 
four  revolutions  are  the  political 
the   economic   revolution, 
revolution,  and  the  tech- 
revolution, 
before  Congress  broke,  I  spent 
ime  outlining  what  each  of  these 
means,  and  I  will  not  go 
into  great  detail  this  afternoon, 
briefly,  I  think  that  it  is  well 
unlerstand  the  context  in  which  I 
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but 
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am  speaking. 
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you  have  the  political  revolu- 
rhe  political  revolution  is  that 
we  see  happening  nightly  on  our 
televl!  ion  news  screens.  That  is  the 
revolu  tion  which  has  consumed  the  So- 
viet X  nion,  dissolved  the  Soviet  em- 
pire, { nd,  in  fact,  dissolved  the  Soviet 
Union  itself,  and  it  has  resulted  in  a  se- 
ries o  ■  independent  states  now  called 
the     (fonrnonwealth     of     Independent 


States,  but  it  is  more  than  that.  It  is 
also  democracy  and  capitalism  sweep- 
ing continents  like  Africa  and  South 
America  and  other  places  in  the  world 
where  previously  we  have  seen  social- 
ism and  dictatorships  on  the  rise. 
There  is  truly  a  political  revolution 
being  driven  not  just  by  leaders  but  by 
the  people  themselves. 

What  we  have  had  in  many  nations  in 
Eastern  Europe  and  even  in  places  like 
South  America  and  Africa  which  are 
not  as  regularly  on  the  news,  we  have 
had  people  rising  up  and  demanding  to 
take  control  of  their  own  destinies, 
truly  an  amazing  political  revolution, 
one  that  we  have  had  a  chance  to  wit- 
ness over  the  last  2  or  3  years. 

We  also  have  an  economic  revolution. 
I  am  going  to  go  into  that  in  some  de- 
tail, so  I  will  not  discuss  that  at  the 
moment. 

But  the  cultural  revolution  to  which 
I  referred  is  multiple  in  nature.  It  is  a 
revolution  which  is  involved  with  all 
kinds  of  things  that  are  happening  in 
our  everyday  lives.  For  example, 
around  the  world  you  see  a  rise  of  reli- 
gious fundamentalism.  It  is  not  just 
something  which  is  happening  in  this 
country.  We  have  seen  fundamental  re- 
ligions arise,  and  interestingly,  at  the 
same  time  that  some  of  the  mainline 
churches,  some  of  the  mainline  de- 
nominations have  seen  their  member- 
ship falling  off.  People  say,  "Why  is 
that  happening?"  Part  of  the  reason 
why  that  is  happening  is  because  the 
mainline  religions  in  too  many  cases 
have  sought  to  go  for  the  lowest  com- 
mon denominator  at  a  time  when  peo- 
ple are  seeking  true  values  in  their 
lives.  The  rise  of  religious  fundamen- 
talism in  this  country  has  been  in  part 
because  people  see  their  lives  changing 
so  rapidly  that  they  want  to  find  some 
mechanism  to  give  them  some  sense  of 
foundation,  some  sense  of  soundness  in 
their  lives,  and  they  reach  out  to  reli- 
gion, and  particularly  to  religions  that 
have  direct  messages  for  people. 

But  that  is  happening  also  world- 
wide. The  rise  of  fundamentalism  in 
the  Moslem  world  has  influenced  the 
political  structures  of  those  nations 
and  has  also  caused  much  in  the  way  of 
cultural  and  economic  change. 

There  is  a  technological  revolution. 
A  technological  revolution  is  sweeping 
the  globe.  It  is  a  technological  revolu- 
tion that  changes  the  ways  in  which  we 
communicate  with  each  other.  We  now 
get  pictures  instantly  from  anywhere 
in  the  world.  When  the  war  was  taking 
place  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  we  literally 
watched  the  war  taking  place  as  it  was 
happening.  This  was  the  first  time  in 
history  we  had  had  the  opportunity  to 
do  that.  That  communications  revolu- 
tion is  based  upon  technology.  It.  in 
fact,  has  helped  inspire  the  political 
revolution,  because  it  was  part  of  that 
information  base  systems  that  influ- 
enced technology  that  allowed  Eastern 
Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union  and  even 


the  people  who  attempted  to  revolt  in 
China  to  rise  up  and  use  information 
they  knew  from  around  the  rest  of  the 
world  in  order  to  drive  their  political 
revolution. 

It  is  other  kinds  of  technologies,  our 
ability  to  travel  rapidly  to  any  part  of 
the  world.  We  now,  in  a  matter  of 
hours,  can  go  anywhere  in  the  world. 
That  is  a  change  in  this  generation 
over  what  has  been  the  case  in  the 
past. 

In  the  not-too-distant  future  that 
time  is  likely  to  be  cut  to  minutes, 
that  literally  we  will  be  able  to  travel 
anywhere  in  the  world  in  a  couple  of 
hours  by  airplane,  where  we  will  be 
able  to  fly  across  the  continent  of  the 
United  States  in  15  minutes.  Think  of 
how  that  will  change  the  way  in  which 
we  look  at  the  geography  around  us 
and  look  at  nations.  So  technology  is 
also  a  major  revolution  and  one  which 
almost  overnight  can  change  the  dy- 
namics of  a  society. 

But  what  is  important  about  these 
four  revolutions  is  that  they  are  not 
singular  in  nature.  They  do  interact. 

I  have  mentioned  how  the  technology 
drives  the  politics  or  how  culture 
drives  the  politics.  That  is  true  of  the 
economic  revolutions,  too.  As  the  eco- 
nomic revolution  takes  place,  that 
drives  the  politics  of  a  situation,  or  it 
drives  the  technology,  or  it  drives  the 
culture. 

Today  what  I  would  like  to  con- 
centrate on  talking  about  is  the  eco- 
nomic revolution,  because  as  I  have 
spent  time  at  home,  it  is  clear  to  me 
that  the  American  people  are  right- 
fully concerned  about  the  direction  our 
economy  is  taking.  They  are  concerned 
that  we  have  not  taken  the  steps  nec- 
essary in  Washington  to  deal  with  a 
rapidly  deteriorating  economy.  They 
are  concerned  that  their  job  may  be  on 
the  line,  that  their  homes  are  in  jeop- 
ardy, that  their  ability  to  give  their 
families  a  good  education  is  in  jeop- 
ardy, that  there  are  things  out  there 
which  are  happening  which  are  det- 
rimental to  their  personal  futures,  and 
they  are  worried  about  that,  and  right- 
fully so. 

They  are  concerned  when  they  look 
at  Washington  that  Washington  does 
not  seem  to  be  responding  at  all  well  to 
what  is  happening,  that  Washington  al- 
ways seems  to  be  behind  the  curve, 
that  whether  it  is  the  administration 
or  the  Congress,  we  never  seem  to  be 
able  to  get  ahead  of  what  is  going  on 
and  so,  therefore,  the  economy  can 
never  respond  in  ways  which  improve  it 
and  thereby  improve  the  lives  of  the 
American  people. 

It  is  well,  I  think,  then  to  understand 
why  Washington  cannot  get  ahead  of 
the  curve,  because  it  seems  to  me  that 
Washington  has  yet  to  understand  that 
we  live  in  a  time  of  an  economic  revo- 
lution. It  is  an  economic  revolution  un- 
paralleled in  the  past  200  years. 

The  last  time  that  we  had  an  eco- 
nomic  revolution    of   this   magnitude 


was  back  at  the  end  of  the  18th  century 
when  our  forefathers  were  literally 
putting  together  the  country  and  when 
our  forefathers  made  a  determination 
that  they  would  go  with  a  free-market 
economy  based  upon  the  writings  of 
Adam  Smith.  But  understand  that  they 
made  that  determination  in  a  situation 
where  the  world  had  changed  from  a 
feudal  economy  to  an  industrial  econ- 
omy or  to,  I  should  say,  a  national 
economy. 
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What  had  happened  was  that  you  had 
a  whole  economic  system  based  upon 
agriculture,  that  agriculture  system 
had  created  wealth  by  basically  land.  If 
you  owned  a  lot  of  land  and  you  could 
grow  a  lot  of  crops,  you  tended  to  be  a 
wealthy  person.  If  what  you  could  also 
do  was  hire  a  bunch  of  peasants  to 
work  for  you,  you  became  a  lord  of  a 
manor,  and  that  feudal  system  was  the 
way  in  which  the  world  worked  for 
many,  many  centuries  and  had  driven 
us  toward  the  time  when  America  was 
coming  to  be  and  when  our  forefathers 
were  putting  together  the  Constitution 
that  we  now  know. 

Well,  that  system  was  not  going  to 
work  in  the  future.  Now,  some  people 
at  that  time  did  not  recognize  that  the 
feudal  system  was  deteriorating  and 
was  going  by  the  board.  Some  people 
thought  the  agrarian  society  of  the 
past  was  still  the  way  in  which  wealth 
would  have  to  be  created.  There  were 
people  even  writing  at  the  time.  There 
was  a  man  by  the  name  of  Thomas  Mal- 
thus  who  wrote  a  lot  during  that  period 
of  time  in  which  he  predicted  that  the 
world  would  starve  to  death,  because 
what  he  saw  was  the  feudal  system  de- 
teriorating, but  he  did  not  understand 
what  was  going  to  replace  it. 

But  the  fact  is  there  was  another 
trend  taking  place.  Not  only  were  feu- 
dal ecoiTomies  becoming  national 
economies;-  but  the  agrarian  societies, 
the  agricultural  economy,  was  becom- 
ing an  industrial  economy.  What  took 
place  at  thfe  end  of  the  18th  century 
and  throughout  the  19th  century  and 
then  rose  to  its  greatest  height  in  the 
20th  century  was  the  development  of 
the  industrial  economy. 

What  happened  during  that  indus- 
trial economy  was  that  we  learned  all 
kinds  of  new  ways  of  creating  wealth. 
We  saw  the  rise  of  the  middle  class.  We 
saw  shopkeepers  and  merchants  who 
derived  their  wealth  from  selling  the 
products  that  were  made  in  industry. 
We  saw  the  change  in  our  society  from 
a  society  based  purely  on  agriculture 
to  a  society  based  upon  industry. 

What  I  am  suggesting  is  that  we  are 
in  that  kind  of  a  situation  at  the  end  of 
the  20th  century,  that  literally  at  the 
end  of  the  20th  century  we  are  moving 
away  from  the  industrial  economy  into 
a  postindustrial  economy  of  some  kind. 
We  are  moving  away  from  national 
economies  into  a  global  economy,  and 


that  those  two  major  changes  are  ones 
that  we  have  to  understand  if  we  are 
going  to  properly  develop  policies  that 
assure  the  future  of  both  the  American 
economy  and  the  economies  of  Amer- 
ican families. 

Let  me  talk  first  of  all  about  that 
move  from  national  economies  to  a 
global  economy. 

Let  me  first  suggest  that  the  reality 
of  it  is  very  clear  to  anybody  who 
wants  to  look  around  their  own  homes. 
All  you  have  to  do  is  look  at  the  prod- 
ucts in  your  home  and  figure  out  how 
many  of  those  products  were  made 
overseas,  how  many  of  the  things  that 
you  have  personally  decided  to  pur- 
chase for  your  own  home  have  been 
products  that  were  made  somewhere 
other  than  the  United  States.  Then 
look  at  the  reverse  of  that  also.  Look 
at  the  rest  of  the  world  and  find  out 
how  much  of  the  products  made  in  this 
country  the  rest  of  the  world  is  buying, 
and  you  will  find  that  is  also  consider- 
able. 

We  are  the  largest  market  in  the 
world,  which  means  the  world  sells  a 
lot  here.  What  we  sometimes  do  not 
understand  is  that  we  are  also  the  larg- 
est exporter  in  the  world,  meaning  that 
the  world  buys  a  lot  of  what  we 
produce  here. 

So  the  reality  is  that  the  United 
States  trades  globally  and  we  buy  glob- 
ally. We  are  a  Nation  which  is  very 
much  involved  in  this  idea  that  the 
marketplace  is  not  just  the  fellow  you 
are  competing  with  down  the  street  or 
the  fellow  you  are  competing  with  in 
the  next  town  or  the  next  State.  The 
fact  is  you  are  competing  all  across  the 
world.  Your  competition  if  you  are  in 
industry  or  you  are  in  a  retail  business 
is  not  just  someone  close  by.  It  may  be 
someone  around  the  world. 

When  President  Bush  travels  now  to 
Asia,  one  of  the  important  things 
about  that  trip  is  that  it  based  upon 
that  reality.  President  Bush  is  not  ig- 
noring the  fact  that  this  is  what  is 
real,  this  is  what  is  happening.  We  are 
not  going  to  change  it. 

The  United  States  cannot  singularly 
stand  alone  and  say,  "I'm  sorry,  we  are 
not  going  to  participate  in  the  world's 
economy." 

First  of  all.  it  would  be  a  disaster  if 
it  were  to  do  so;  but  second,  it  would  be 
impossible  for  us  to  do  so.  For  in- 
stance, one-third  of  all  the  raw  mate- 
rials we  consume  in  this  country  comes 
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ucts  compete  fairly  and  equally  in 
other  marketplaces.  We  have  to  be  as- 
sured that  the  products  that  are  made 
in  this  country  are  able  to  be  competi- 
tive in  those  other  countries,  competi- 
tive in  the  sense  that  we  are  not  given 
artificial  barriers  that  we  have  to  clear 
in  order  to  sell  our  products  around  the 
world. 

Now,  what  has  been  the  response  of 
the  majority  leader  and  others  in  this 
Congress  to  the  President's  trip  and  to 
the  advent  of  the  global  marketplace? 
To  often  what  I  have  heard  coming  out 
of  the  Democrats  has  been  a  message  of 
protectionism.  They  are  basically  say- 
ing that  they  do  not  think  that  this 
Nation  can  compete  in  a  world  market- 
place, nor  that  it  should  compete  in  a 
world  marketplace.  Essentially,  their 
message  is  the  message  of  status  quo. 
It  is  the  message  of  big  business,  big 
labor,  and  big  government.  They  have 
decided  that  they  want  to  tie  them- 
selves to  the  past,  that  because  the 
United  States  at  one  time  dominated 
the  world  with  its  big  business,  because 
we  at  one  time  dominated  the  world 
with  the  big  labor  that  went  with  that 
big  business,  because  big  government 
fed  off  of  big  business  and  big  labor, 
that  we  should  retain  that  model  as 
our  model  for  the  future.  It  is  a  status 
quo  model  and  it  is  wrong. 

In  the  middle  of  a  revolution,  when 
the  world  is  moving  toward  a  global  en- 
vironment, you  cannot  erect  walls 
around  the  United  States  and  suggest 
that  we  can  live  independently.  We  can 
be  independent  only  if  we  are  willing  to 
compete  and  compete  successfully. 

"America  First"  is  a  word  that  is 
now  being  used  in  the  political  sense. 
Well,  America  has  got  to  be  first,  but  it 
has  got  to  be  first  by  being  best. 

And  what  do  we  mean  by  being  best? 
It  means  making  the  products  here 
that  are  truly  competitive  in  any  na- 
tion in  the  world  and  then  making  cer- 
tain that  every  nation  in  the  world  is 
willing  to  accept  those  products  on  an 
equal  basis  for  the  products  that  they 
have  within  their  own  country.  It 
means  that  we  have  to  do  the  things 
toward  improving  the  quality  of  our 
products,  as  the  gentleman  from  Geor- 
gia explained  here  just  a  few  minutes 
ago.  Anything  less  than  quality  prod- 
ucts are  not  going  to  sell  in  world  mar- 
kets. It  is  simply  impossible  to  believe 
that  Americans  are  going  to  be  able  to 
turn  out  anything  we  want  and  sell 


from  overseas,  so  that  to  back  out  bf    them  around  the  world,  nor  is  anybody 


the  world  market  would  mean  to  back 
out  of  the  raw  materials  that  we  need 
to  generate  our  own  industrial  machin- 
ery, so  we  cannot  do  it.  and  President 
Bush  is  recognizing  that. 

President  Bush  has  said  that  the 
main  mission  of  his  trip  is  to  open 
those  foreign  markets  more  to  U.S. 
products,  and  that  is  exactly  the  right 
formulation,  because  if  we  are  going  to 
have  a  global  marketplace,  what  we 
have  to  do  is  assured  that  U.S.  prod- 


going  to  be  able  to  sell  those  kind  of 
products  in  our  marketplace. 

The  fact  is  you  have  to  have  high 
quality  in  order  to  be  able  to  compare; 
but  it  is  important  that  we  understand 
that  we  do  have  to  be  a  part  of  that 
global  economy,  because  not  to  be  a 
part  of  that  global  economy  is  to  be- 
come a  second-  and  third-rate  nation 
very,  very  quickly. 

The  second  aspect  and  the  second 
thing  which  is  happening  in  the  eco- 
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revolution  is  the  change  into  a 
postli^lustrial  economy. 

do  I  mean  by  that  that  we  are 
to  lose  all  our  industry?  No,  not 
In  fact,  industry  is  going  to  be 
even  more  capable  by  the  econ- 
vhich    is   rising.    Just    as   agri- 
became  better  and  more  pro- 
as a  result  of  industrial  tools, 
result  of  the  ability  to  make  ma- 
just   as   agriculture    became 
industry  will  become  better  be- 
Df  the  new  economy  which  is  ris- 
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is  the  new  economy?  Well.  I  am 
enough  to  tell  you  what  that 
I  do  not  think  is  anybody  else  at 
time.  What  we  do  know  is 
economy  is  going  to  be  based 
ihtellectual  acumen,  that  the  new 
of  the  future,  where  money  is 
to    come    flrom   in   the   future, 
you  are  going  to  create  wealth 
future,  is  with  intellect.  Instead 
machines,  instead  of  with  mus- 
are  now  going  to  use  the  brain- 
of  mankind   to   create   wealth, 
i  where  the  new  wealth  creation 
Tutiore  will  come  from, 
we  in  this  country  are  capable 
very  competitive  in  that  mar- 
.  We  have  been  in  the  forefront 
many  of  the  things  that  have 
the  intellectual  economy.  Our 
are  still  regarded  as  the 
in  the  world.  We  do  basic  re- 
in this  country,  which  is  world 
We  create  new  products  which 
-class  products.  We  need  to  be 
to        participate        in        this 
economy.    We    cannot 
tie  ourselves  to  the  idea  that  we 
to    keep    in    place    everything 
is  and  we  ought  not  to  allow 
to  restructure  and  do  the 
they  need  to  do  to  compete  in 
economy. 

that  were  in  the  indus- 

4:onomy  are  now  finding  it  nec- 

to    restructure    themselves    in 

to  compete  in  this  new  rising 

intellectual  economy. 

recently  announced  that  it  was 

to  lay  off  workers,  and  that,  of 

is   a   major   tragedy    for    the 

of    those    families    who    are 

to  be  affected  by  the  closure  of 

and   other   kinds   of   decisions 

will  make, 
eality  of  the  situation,  however. 
General  Motors  has  more  people 
white   collar  work   force   than 
Motor  Co.   has   in   its   entire 
1 jrce. 
the  point  being  that  you  cannot 
in  a  global  market  with  that 
overhead,  that  at  some  point, 
it  was  a  recession  or  not.  Gen- 
was  probably  going  to  have 
itself,    just    as    Ford 
Co.  a  few  years  ago  restructured 
ubstantially  and  Chrysler  Motor 
itself  substantially. 
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So,  *e  are  going  to  have  to  have  a  re- 
struct|iring  there.  This  is  something 
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which  was  probably  necessary  within 
the  context  of  the  changing  market- 
place. It  should  not  be  seen  as  a  failure. 
It  ought  to  be  seen  as  a  part  of  what  we 
have  to  do  if  we  are  going  to  be  a  na- 
tion committed  to  the  future. 

What  do  we  do  though  about  those 
workers  who  all  of  a  sudden  find  them- 
selves somewhere  else?  That  is  a  legiti- 
mate question,  and  we  need  to  be  a  na- 
tion committed  to  helping  those  people 
get  the  retraining  they  need  in  order  to 
become  a  part  of  the  new  economy. 

We  need  to  be  a  nation  committed, 
for  instance,  to  lifetime  learning.  One 
of  the  things  that  we  ought  to  have  in 
our  society  is  an  ability  to  use  the  in- 
frastructure which  is  already  in  place, 
our  schools  for  example,  not  only  to 
have  our  children  learning  in  them,  but 
to  have  adults  learning  in  them,  to  use 
those  schools  at  night  as  places  to  re- 
train workers  so  they  can  go  out  and 
get  a  job  in  perhaps  the  computer  in- 
dustry, or  some  other  industry,  if  they 
lose  their  job  in  the  auto  industry.  We 
have  to  allow  the  people  to  make  the 
transition. 

One  of  the  comments  which  is  often 
made  is,  "Well,  they  might  make  the 
transition,  but  it  will  be  to  lower  pay- 
ing jobs."  Not  necessarily.  This  Nation 
during  the  1980's  created  21  million  new 
jobs.  That  is  prior  to  the  time  when  we 
produced  the  recession  here  at  the  end 
of  the  decade,  but  during  the  course  of 
the  1980's  we  created  21  million  new 
jobs  in  this  country.  Most  of  those 
jobs,  interestingly,  were  in  this  new 
economy  of  which  I  speak.  Most  of 
those  jobs  were  good  paying  jobs.  There 
was  a  myth  developed  that  they  are  all 
hamburger  flipping  jobs  at  fast  food 
restaurants.  No.  The  jobs  for  the  most 
part  averaged  $28,000  a  year.  Those  are 
pretty  good  jobs,  and  they  are  the 
kinds  of  jobs  that  are  available  in  a 
growth  economy  based  upon  an  under- 
standing of  what  is  real  for  our  future. 

The  postindustrial  economy  is  also  a 
different  kind  of  economy  in  terms  of 
selling  products.  It  is  a  very  segmented 
economy.  Today,  people  sell  very  spe- 
cialized goods,  and  so  our  industries 
and  our  ability  with  our  intellect  to 
use  our  computers  and  all  of  that  are 
going  to  further  segment  the  industry 
and  sell  almost  customized  products  to 
people  for  specialized  needs. 

Look  what  has  happened,  for  exam- 
ple, on  tennis  shoes,  or  sneakers  I 
should  say.  When  I  was  a  kid.  we 
bought  a  pair  of  sneakers,  and  we  used 
them  when  we  played  basketball  or 
tennis,  we  used  them  when  we  ran 
track.  We  did  nearly  everything  we 
wanted  to  do  in  terms  of  play  and 
sports  in  one  pair  of  sneakers.  Now 
people  in  many  cases  would  not  be 
caught  dead  on  a  tennis  court  in  sneak- 
ers that  were  designed  for  basketball 
play.  Today  we  have  become  very  seg- 
mented, very  specialized,  in  what  we  do 
in  buying  even  something  as  simple  as 
a  pair  of  sneakers. 


Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  the  segmented 
economy  coming  into  play,  and  it  is 
how  we  are  going  to  compete  in  the 
postindustry  economy.  We  are  going  to 
have  to  sell  those  kinds  of  specialized 
products  to  the  world. 

When  the  U.S.  steel  industry  restruc- 
tured itself,  it  did  mean  that  thousands 
of  American  steelworkers  lost  their 
jobs,  but  it  also  meant  that  U.S.  steel 
became  very  competitive  in  a  rel- 
atively short  period  of  time.  During 
the  1980's.  U.S.  steel,  and  by  that  I 
mean  the  U.S.  steel  companies,  re- 
structured themselves  in  ways  which 
allowed  them  to  more  personally  cre- 
ate steel  products  for  particular  mar- 
ketplaces, and  in  so  doing  they  have 
become  once  again  world  class  com- 
petitors. 

In  fact,  when  I  was  in  Brazil  a  few 
months  ago.  the  Brazilians  were  com- 
plaining with  the  fact  that  they  could 
no  longer  compete  with  United  States 
steel  in  our  own  marketplace,  meaning 
the  United  States  marketplace,  or 
their  own  marketplace,  meaning  the 
Brazilian  marketplace.  The  steel  from 
the  United  States  had  become  that 
competitive  in  a  relatively  short  period 
of  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  can  do  it.  if  we  de- 
cide to  do  it  and  we  do  it  right.  It 
means  though  that  the  Government 
has  to  develop  policies  which  recognize 
the  reality  of  the  new  economy,  and 
that  is  where  Congress  in  particular 
has  failed. 

In  the  early  1980'8,  we  had  seemed  to 
have  gotten  the  message.  Ronald 
Reagan  came  to  offlce  suggesting  tax 
cuts,  and  he  suggested  the  right  kind  of 
tax  cuts.  He  suggested  tax  cuts  thaC^ 
were  aimed  at  getting  Americans  to 
save,  and  invest  and  produce  more,  and 
in  1981,  we  passed  just  that  kind  of  a 
tax  cut.  We  gave  back  to  the  American 
people  substantial  amounts  of  money 
in  tax  relief.  But  it  was  money  that 
was  also  then  aimed  at  assuring  that 
some  of  the  people,  usually  those  in  the 
upper  end  of  the  economy,  were  going 
to  be  able  to  pull  money  that  they  had 
been  sheltering  for  a  long  time  in  in- 
vestments that  were  very  safe,  low  risk 
investments,  but  were  also  tax  free, 
that  they  would  pull  some  of  the 
money  out  of  there  and  put  it  at  risk  in 
the  economy  and.  thereby,  create  new 
jobs.  In  fact,  the  1981  tax  cut  worked 
very  well. 

That  is  exactly  what  we  see  happen- 
ing, and,  despite  the  mythology  which 
is  often  spread  on  the  House  floor,  we 
can  go  back  and  show  reams  of  figures 
indicating  that  that  is  what  took  place 
in  1981. 

Now  what  will  sometimes  be  pointed 
out.  however,  is  that  all  of  that  did  not 
help  the  middle  class  very  much,  and, 
if  we  look  carefully  at  the  figures,  we 
will  find  out  why,  because  what  they 
do  is  talk  about  the  overall  burden  of 
taxation  rather  than  just  income  tax- 
ation,  and   they   should.   The   overall 


burden  is  what  affects  the  family,  but 
what  they  fail  to  point  out  usually  is 
that  in  1983.  we  substantially  modified 
what  we  had  done  in  1981  by  passing  a 
Social  Security  reform. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Social  Security  re- 
form bill  was  one  that  was  almost 
unanimously  passed  in  the  House.  Ev- 
erybody agreed  that  we  had  to  do 
something  to  straighten  out  a  Social 
Security  system  that  was  about  to  go 
bankrupt.  But  what  we  did  in  order  to 
stave  off  the  bankruptcy  of  the  Social 
Security  system  was  raise  taxes  sig- 
nificantly for  middle-class  America. 
We  raised  the  withholding  tax  for  So- 
cial Security,  raised  it  significantly.  It 
was  a  tax  on  both  employers  and  on 
employees,  and  by  so  doing  we  changed 
the  significance  of  the  tax  cut  that  we 
had  given  on  income  taxes  in  1981.  and 
so.  for  middle-class  America,  they 
ended  up  with  very  little  in  the  way  of 
a  tax  cut  if  we  took  the  money  they 
saved  in  1981.  but  then  took  away  the 
amount  of  additional  taxes  we  were 
charging  for  Social  Security. 

Now  what  we  probably  should  have 
done,  could  have  done  much  better,  is 
we  should  have  reduced  the  income 
taxes  to  compensate  for  the  increased 
Social  Security  tax.  That  would  have, 
in  fact,  helped  drive  the  economy  for- 
ward. We  did  not  do  that,  and  we  have 
paid  the  penalty  since. 

Some  of  my  friends  on  the  Democrat 
side  of  the  aisle,  many  of  my  liberal 
friends,  like  to  point  to  the  figures 
from  the  1980's  and  talk  about  the  fact 
that  the  middle-class  families  ended  up 
with  very  little  improvement  in  terms 
of  their  tax  standing,  but  what  they 
usually  do  not  talk  to  us  about  is  the 
fact  that  the  main  reason  for  that  is 
because  of  the  enormous  increase  in 
Social  Security  taxes  that  took  place 
in  1983  without  a  compensating  cut  in 
income  taxes. 

Then  we  compounded  it,  that  situa- 
tion in  1986.  with  a  tax  bill  that  was  de- 
signed once  again  to  be  fairer  and  sim- 
pler, or  so  it  was  said,  but  also  to  bring 
down  tax  rates  somewhat  further.  I 
voted  for  that  bill.  I  sometimes  think 
now  it  was  a  mistake  to  vote  for  it.  I 
voted  for  it  largely  because  I  thought 
that  the  reduction  in  rates  com- 
pensated for  some  of  the  other  things 
that  we  were  doing  in  the  bill,  but  I 
think  that,  as  the  policy  has  played  its 
way  out,  that  there  is  reason  to  ques- 
tion whether  or  not  that  was  an  appro- 
priate judgment. 
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I  say  that  because  what  we  did  was. 
we  raised  capital  gains  taxes  and  there- 
by told  people  not  to  put  their  money 
at  risk,  not  to  save  or  invest  their 
money,  but,  rather,  to  spend  it. 

We  also  did  a  triple  whammy  on  the 
real  estate  industry.  No.  1,  capital 
gains  has  a  direct  impact  on  the  real 
estate  industry  because  it  influences 
people  when  they  sell  real  estate.  But 


it  also  was  a  case  where  we  changed 
the  accelerated  depreciation  that  pre- 
viously had  been  given  to  real  estate, 
and  we  eliminated  what  was  called  pas- 
sive losses  in  real  estate,  passive  losses 
being  those  things  which  people  who 
invested  in  real  estate  could  take  as 
losses  against  their  taxes  when  they 
actually  were  losing  money  on  the 
property  itself.  It  was  one  of  the  things 
that  made  people  think  that  they  were 
taking  a  little  less  risk  to  put  their 
money  into  real  estate  and  thereby 
help  drive  the  real  estate  market. 

Now,  had  we  done  any  one  of  those 
things,  it  probably  would  not  have 
changed  real  estate  very  much.  When 
we  did  all  three,  it  in  fact  undermined 
the  whole  value  of  real  estate  in  the 
country.  What  did  that  lead  to?  Well,  it 
led  to  a  number  of  things. 

First  of  all.  it  led  to  an  actual  depre- 
ciation of  real  estate  values  in  some 
parts  of  the  country.  People  today  now 
have  homes  worth  less  in  actual  dollars 
than  what  they  were  worth  a  couple  of 
years  back,  and  that  has  undermined 
people's  confidence  in  the  nature  of  the 
economy.  That  was  the  chief  asset  for 
many  middle-class  families,  and  now 
that  chief  asset  has  been  undermined 
by  policies  that  we  developed  here  in 
Washington. 

Second,  we  undermined  the  solvency 
of  the  savings  and  loan  industry  and 
the  banking  industry.  Those  particular 
industries  have  an  asset  base  which  is 
largely  real  estate-oriented.  When  you 
put  you  money  into  a  bank,  the 
chances  are  that  its  asset  base  is  large- 
ly real  estate.  If  the  price  of  real  estate 
drops,  the  assets  of  the  bank  drop.  In 
the  case  of  savings  and  loans,  the  en- 
tire asset  base  in  many  cases  was  real 
estate-based.  So  when  the  property  val- 
ues dropped,  many  of  the  savings  and 
loans  lost  up  to  50  percent  of  their  as- 
sets. And  guess  what?  The  American 
taxpayer  now  has  had  to  come  in  and 
bail  out  all  of  that  money  that  has 
been  lost  in  those  savings  and  loans, 
and  it  is  a  tragic  situation,  one  which 
is  undermining  our  economy. 

So  the  1986  tax  act  had  some  real 
problems  that  I  do  not  think  a  number 
of  us  recognized  at  the  time,  but  I 
think  in  retrospect  we  now  recognize 
there  have  to  be  some  corrections  to 
what  was  done  in  that  year. 

Finally,  in  1990  we  further 
compounded  the  situation  when  we 
passed  the  budget  deal  that  was  agreed 
to  by  the  legislative  leadership  and  the 
President  and  in  that  budget  deal 
raised  taxes  in  the  middle  of  an  anemic 
economy.  That  was  the  last  straw.  The 
economy  simply  could  not  stand  any 
more.  So  while  it  had  been  struggling 
along,  going  up  just  a  little  bit  at  a 
time,  very  anemic  but  nevertheless 
still  growing,  that  was  the  last  straw. 

When  we  passpd  the  tax  increase  in 
1990,  we  literally  killed  the  goose  that 
laid  the  golden  egg,  and  the  economy 
plunged  into  a  recession.  Now  the  ques- 


tion is,  can  we  return  to  policies  that 
give  us  a  chance  to  grow  in  a  changing 
economy?  I  think  we  can  if  we  are  will- 
ing to  look  ahead  and  not  backward,  if 
we  are  willing  to  recognize  that  we  live 
in  revolutionary  times  and  we  simply 
cannot  apply  the  old  ways  of  doing 
things  to  the  conditions  of  the  present 
for  the  future. 

I  suggest  the  look-ahead  has  to  have 
these  features:  First  of  all,  the  econ- 
omy has  to  be  global.  When  we  look 
ahead,  we  have  to  understand  that  we 
are  in  fact  competing  on  a  global  basis. 
It  means  a  number  of  changes,  policy 
changes  here  in  the  Congress,  things 
we  have  to  do.  For  example,  we  have  to 
change  our  foreign  aid  policies.  It 
makes  no  sense  when  we  are  competing 
with  other  industrialized  nations 
around  the  world  for  the  dollars  of  con- 
sumers around  the  world  that  we  are 
taking  a  portion  of  our  treasure  and 
putting  it  off  into  foreign  aid,  which  is 
largely  a  cold  war  mechanism.  If  we 
are  going  to  have  foreign  aid  programs 
in  the  future,  they  ought  to  be  shared 
in  by  everybody.  Japan,  Germany, 
Great  Britain,  all  of  the  nations  of  the 
world  which  are  our  trsuling  partners, 
ought  to  play  a  role  in  providing  for- 
eign aid.  It  ought  not  be  just  Uncle 
Sugar  doing  it.  We  need  to  come  up 
with  some  revised  policies  in  that  re- 
gard. 

There  is  a  tremendous  desire  for 
American  products  in  the  world  mar- 
ket if  we  simply  can  get  some  of  the 
policies  straightened  out.  So  we  have 
to  make  certain  we  do  things  which 
feed  upon  that  desire.  As  I  said  before, 
the  President  is  doing  the  right  thing 
by  going  to  Japan  and  going  elsewhere 
in  the  Pacific  and  suggesting  that  they 
open  up  their  markets  to  our  products, 
because  what  we  know  is  that  once  the 
markets  are  opened  to  our  products, 
they  are  products  that  are  very  much 
desired. 

For  example,  in  Japan,  despite  the 
problems  in  Japan,  despite  the  prob- 
lems we  have  getting  our  products  into 
the  Japanese  marketplace,  most  Amer- 
icans. I  think,  would  be  surprised  to 
learn  that  on  a  per  capita  basis  Japa- 
nese buy  more  United  States  products 
than  Americans  buy  Japanese  prod- 
ucts. Let  me  say  that  again,  because  I 
think  most  people  will  probably  find 
that  puzzling.  Japanese  buy  more  per 
capita  United  States  products  than 
Americans  buy  Japanese  products.  The 
figure  is  this:  $427  per  Japanese  for 
American  products  bought;  $372  per 
American  for  Japanese  products 
bought.  The  difference  is,  of  course, 
that  our  economies  are  much  different 
sized  and  our  populations  are  much  dif- 
ferent sized,  so  overall  we  buy  more 
from  Japan  than  Japan  buys  from  us. 

But  what  the  figure  shows  is  that 
Japanese  consumers  are  very  willing  to 
buy  United  States  products  if  we  sim- 
ply will  get  those  products  into  the 
marketplace    and    if    we    do    a    good 
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our  economy  for  the  future 
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questions  that  Americans  need 

themselves  is,  who  is  willing  to 

I?  Are  most  middle-class  Ameri- 

vfilling  to  take  everything  they 

put  it  at  risk,  knowing  that 
ight  lose  it  all,  understanding 

all  new  businesses  formed. 
lO  percent  go  bust  in  the  first  2 


most  middle-class  families  can- 
afford  to  do  that.  They  look  at 
fi  .mily's  future,  they  look  at  edu- 
their  kids,  and  they  look  at  the 
or  retirement.  They  look  at 
care  and  all  the  things  that  face 
ind  they  say,  "I  can't  put  every- 
have  at  risk." 

is  the  reason  why  sometimes  we 

people  suggest  that  some  of  the 

that  were  advocated  were  poli- 

aiined  at  the  rich.  In  a  sense,  they 

aimed  at  making  the  rich  rich- 

Wl^t  they  are  aimed  at  doing  is 

the  rich  to  take  their  money 

protected  shelters  and  taking 

what  they  have  and  putting  it 

The  rich  do  not  have  to  put  ev- 

at  risk.   They  are   not  like 

families;  in  order  to  form 

a  business  they  do  not  have  to  take 

away  a|l  their  savings. 
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Theyl  can  take  only  a  portion  of  what 
they  h  ive  and  put  it  at  risk.  But  the 
fact  is  they  are  smart.  If  it  is  easier  for 
them  t  J  keep  the  money  safe,  they  will 
keep  t  le  money  safe.  If  there  is  some 


encouragement  for  them  to  put  the 
money  at  risk,  they  will  put  the  money 
at  risk.  If  they  put  it  at  risk,  it  helps 
create  jobs. 

We  need  to  develop  policies  like  that, 
to  take  some  of  that  money  now  sit- 
ting in  shelters  somewhere  and  bring  it 
out  into  the  active  economy  and  make 
certain  that  jobs  are  created  to  fund 
America's  future. 

Our  outlook,  in  addition  to  being 
progrowth  and  global,  has  to  be 
antideficit.  We  can  no  longer  afford  to 
continue  to  pile  up  big  deficits  in 
Washington  that  thereby  change  the 
overall  economic  structure  of  not  only 
this  country,  but  the  world.  We  can  no 
longer  afford  to  pay  the  interest  on 
that  debt.  In  fact,  paying  interest  on 
our  debt  alone  right  now  in  this  coun- 
try costs  us  more  in  our  annual  budget 
than  all  the  domestic  discretionary 
programs  of  the  Government  combined. 
That  is  education  programs,  housing 
programs,  agriculture  programs,  you 
name  it,  all  of  it  under  the  discre- 
tionary budget  of  the  Fed^al  Govern- 
ment, the  appropriated  money  that 
Congress  puts  out  for  things  that  are 
for  this  country,  all  of  those  programs 
combined  do  not  add  up  to  the  amount 
that  we  now  spend  just  to  finance  our 
debt. 

We  are  in  over  our  heads.  We  can  no 
longer  pile  up  those  kinds  of  deficits 
and  expect  to  have  a  healthy  future. 

That  is  why  my  colleague  from  Geor- 
gia, Mr.  Gingrich,  talks  about  the  need 
to  reform  the  welfare  stAte  and  reform 
the  process  of  big  government.  It  is  ab- 
solutely essential,  because  we  have  got 
to  drive  down  deficits.  We  can  no 
longer  afford  within  that  welfare  state 
concept  and  within  big  government  to 
subsidize  the  rich. 

That  Is  where  we  ought  to  have  a  dis- 
cussion, about  the  nature  of  how  tax- 
payer money  is  used.  My  colleagues  on 
the  liberal  side  of  the  aisle  continue  to 
talk  about  the  fact  that  it  is  not  fair 
that  the  rich  do  not  pay  their  fair 
share  of  taxes. 

Well,  I  think  a  case  can  be  made  that 
the  rich  do  pay  a  substantial  portion  of 
the  tax  bill.  But  be  that  as  it  may, 
what  is  even  more  unfair  is  the  fact 
that  we  actually  collect  these  tax  mon- 
eys from  taxpayers  and  then  put  it  out 
and  subsidize  a  lot  of  rich  people  in  a 
lot  of  programs  that  we  do.  A  lot  of  the 
programs  of  the  Federal  Government 
are  programs  that  ultimately  benefit 
very  rich  people.  I  think  that  at  the 
very  least  one  of  the  things  we  ought 
to  do  to  bring  down  deficits  is  to  stop 
subsidizing  rich  people  with  middle- 
class  families'  money. 

We  can  no  longer  afford  to  fund  non- 
essential spending.  There  is  a  real 
question  when  Congress  has  in  its  mind 
programs  that  benefit  individual  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  which  do  them  po- 
litical good,  but  do  the  Nation  no  par- 
ticular good. 

It  is  clear  that  one  of  the  things  that 
we  have  to  do  is  reform  the  spending 


process  in  Congress  to  assure  that  only 
funds  for  the  most  essential  things  are 
spent. 

We  must  cut  the  rate  of  Government 
growth.  Government  now  is  growing  at 
a  rate  sometimes  three  and  four  times 
the  rate  of  inflation.  If  we  would  sim- 
ply bring  down  the  rate  of  Government 
growth  to  the  inflation  rate,  you  could 
begin  to  move  toward  balanced  budgets 
within  a  decade. 

Now,  it  seems  to  me  that  is  a  very  re- 
sponsible and  not  all  that  onerous  re- 
quirement, to  suggest  that  we  simply 
live  with  growth  no  more  than  what 
the  economy  is  growing  or  what  the  in- 
flation rate  is.  But,  no,  we  grow  at 
three  and  four  times  those  rates.  That 
is  what  we  cannot  afford  to  do.  In  es- 
sence, we  must  stop  borrowing  against 
the  future,  because  what  that  means  is 
reducing  our  ability  to  cope  with  that 
future.  If  what  we  do  is  pile  up  enor- 
mous debt,  which  means  that  the  next 
generation  and  generations  after  that 
will  spend  all  of  their  time  just  paying 
back  the  debts  that  we  accumulated 
and  spent  during  this  era,  it  means 
that  as  all  this  revolutionary  change 
takes  place,  as  the  economy  changes 
completely,  our  children  and  their  chil- 
dren will  not  have  the  wherewithal  to 
cope  because  they  are  going  to  be  pay- 
ing the  debts  of  the  present  era.  That  is 
irresponsible,  terribly  irresponsible. 

My  point  here  this  evening  is  this: 
The  economic  revolution  is  very  real. 
It  is  global  in  nature  and  is  moving  us 
into  a  postindustrial  economy.  It  will 
not  be  met  by  looking  backward. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Gkphardt],  the  majority  leader,  offers 
new  solutions  and  charts  that  are 
largely  based  upon  his  analysis  of  the 
past,  that  is  not  good  enough.  What  we 
need  is  to  be  as  revolutionary  as  the 
times  in  which  we  live.  That  is  going  to 
be  a  tough  job,  because  it  is  a  much 
greater  challenge  than  simply  looking 
at  the  past  and  suggesting  we  can  still 
live  in  it.  We  cannot.  The  times  are 
changing  much  too  fast  for  all  of  that. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mrs.  MORELLA)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Gingrich,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Walker,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Michel,  for  60  minutes  each  day. 
on  January  29  and  30. 

Mrs.  Bentley,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Solomon,  for  60  minutes  each 
day,  on  January  29  and  30. 

Mr.  Young  of  Florida,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

(The  following  Member  (at  his  own 
request)  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  mate- 
rial:) 


Mr.  Gephardt,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  LaRocco)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  Include  extra- 
neous material:) 

Mr.  Annunzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 
Mr.    Montgomery,    for    5    minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Mineta,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Owens  of  New  York,  for  60  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  Gephardt,  for  60  minutes  each 
day,  on  January  23,  27,  28,  and  29. 

Mr.  Owens  of  New  York,  for  60  min- 
utes each  day,  on  January  22,  23,  24,  27, 
28,  29,  30,  and  31. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mrs.  MoRELLA)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Solomon. 

Mr.  CxOODLING. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Oilman. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  LaRocco)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Traficant. 

Mr.  SWETT. 

Mr.  Sarpalius. 

Mr.  Lantos. 

Mr.  Brown. 

Mr.  Rahall. 

Mr.  Pickett. 


Mr.  Reed  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Torricelli. 

Mr.  MuRTHA  in  two  instances. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  WEDNESDAY. 
JANUARY  22,  1992 

Mr.  WALKER.  Madam  Speaker,  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  260  of  the  102d  Con- 
gress, the  House  stands  adjourned  until 
12  noon  Wednesday,  January  22,  1992. 

Thereupon  (at  2  o'clock  and  50  min- 
utes p.m.),  pursuant  to  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  260,  the  House  ad- 
journed until  Wednesday,  January  22, 
1992,  at  12  noon. 


THE 
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HON.  JIM  KOLBE 

OF  ARIZONA 
IN  TflE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  January  3,  1992 

Mr.  KC)LBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  President  Bush 
and  Pre  iident  Carlos  Salinas  de  Gotari  of 
Mexico  r  let  at  Camp  David  last  month  to  dis- 
cuss th€  North  American  Free-Trade  Agree- 
ment [Ni  iFTA]  talks.  The  result  was  a  unani- 
mous a  fTimitment  to  vigorously  pursue  free 
trade  anj  all  of  its  benefits  for  all  of  North 
America.  In  essence,  to  paraphrase  our  U.S. 
Trade  I  lepresentative,  Ambassador  Caria 
Hills,  the  two  leaders  agreed  to  let  the  sub- 
starKe  di  ive  the  timing  of  NAFTA,  not  the  tim- 
ing drive  the  substance. 

As  a    esult.   Congress  may  consider  the 
passage  oi  NAFTA  this  year.  In  the  past  year, 
each  of   is  has  been  inundated  with  informa- 
tion  reg<  rding   the   potential   effects   NAFTA 
on  workers  and  the  environment, 
jve  it  is  important  to  also  understand 
President  Salinas  has  lor  Mexico, 
NAFTA  plays  a  key  role  in  that  na- 
.  Therefore,  I  believe  it  fitting  to 
to  my  colleagues  the  following  ad- 
by  President  Salinas  to  the  mem- 
the  Economic  Club  of  New  York  on 
13,  1991. 

Mexico-United  States 
by  Carlos  Salinas  de  Gortari, 
President  of  Mexico) 
of  the   Economic  Club  of  New 
ladies    and    gentlemen:    I    am    very 
be  here  in  the  great  city  of  New 
I  thank  the  Economic  Club  for 
nvitation.  I  would  like  to  share  some 
with   you   this  afternoon   on   my 
economic  development  within  the 
a  changing  world, 
li^rnational    scene    is    increasingly 
and    increasingly    uncertain    as 
two  years  ago  we  were  celebrating 
I  dventure  of  freedom  and  democracy 
Europe  and  also  in  Latin  America, 
are  witnessing  the  resurgence  of 
conflicts  and  war,  and  the  threat- 
brefkup  of  nations  that  just  a  short 
seemed  rock-solid.  The  world  eco- 
ti^nd  is  toward  more  intense  inter- 
leading  more  countries  to  tr- 
active members  of  the  world  economy 
growing  hopes  for  a  world  more 
jade  and  to  the  transfer  of  tech- 
ut  we  are  also  seeing  rising  com- 
for    capital— increasingly    scarce, 
demands  of  the  onetime  socialist 
and  those  of  Latin  America— un- 
in  the  markets,  risks  of  new  forms 
and  obstacles  to  the  suc- 
G^TT  agreements. 

a   country   neightioring   on   your 

been  the  cradle  of  magnificent  civ- 

and  has  a  history  forged  by  dint  of 

and  love  of  freedom.  It  is  also 

)f  more  than  83  million  intiabitants. 


protec  tionism. 


whose  number  grows  by  an  additional  2  mil- 
lion each  year.  To  us,  the  pursuit  of  eco- 
nomic growth  and  increased  opportunities  is 
not  only  good  policy,  but  a  vital,  immediate 
need.  We  recognize  that  this  cannot  be  done 
without  making  profound  changes  in  our  in- 
ternal life  and  without  establishing  new 
links  with  other  nations  and  particularly, 
given  the  importance  of  our  trade  relations, 
with  the  United  States. 

Within  our  borders,  we  Mexicans  are  tak- 
ing a  new  approach  in  dealing  with  national 
and  global  realities.  Sustained  by  three 
thousand  years  of  culture  and  by  our  coun- 
try's laws,  we  launched  a  process  of  far- 
reaching  change  in  our  economic  structures 
and  a  renovation  of  our  political  practices  as 
a  society.  We  have  maintained  a  strategy 
aimed  at  providing  growth  with  stability, 
creating  new  employment  opportunities  and 
taking  in-depth  measures  to  combat  poverty. 

Today  we  see  the  results  of  our  joint  ef- 
forts. We  have  gone  from  the  major  deficits 
registered  in  the  past  to  surpluses  in  public 
finances,  and  from  triple-digit  inflation  to 
the  current  level  of  less  than  20  percent, 
which  we  intend  to  bring  down  to  less  than 
10  percent  in  1992.  We  have  increased  govern- 
ment revenues  and  we  have  been  carrying 
out  a  privatization  process  marked  by  its 
transparency,  the  formation  of  new  indus- 
trial groups  and  a  substantial  influx  of  cash 
funds  for  the  government. 

In  comparison  to  the  past  decade,  the  real 
value  of  our  economy  is  greater  and  the  pub- 
lic debt  is  smaller:  the  latter  now  represents 
35  percent  of  GDP,  whereas  in  previous  years 
it  ha,d  risen  to  twice  that  level.  The  reduc- 
tion of  our  foreign  and  domestic  debt  has  en- 
abled us  to  restructure  the  distribution  of 
public  spending  and  Channel  almost  half  of 
the  outlays  into  social  areas  such  as  the 
rural  sector,  education,  t^ealth  care,  tMtsic  in- 
frastructure and  environmental  protection. 

We  have  recovered  growth  in  the  last  three 
years  at  rates  of  almost  4  percent,  which  is 
almost  double  our  population  growth.  We 
have  carried  out  a  unilateral  trade  opening 
of  great  consequence;  in  just  a  few  years,  our 
economy  has  been  transformed  from  one  of 
the  most  closed  into  one  of  the  most  open. 
We  have  deregulated  and  promoted  foreign 
investment,  which  can  now  count  on  legal 
certainty  and  access  to  more  areas  of  our 
economy.  We  have  promoted  technological 
innovation,  technology  transfers  and  ex- 
ports. 

We  have  also  sought  new  linkages  with  the 
world  to  give  us  access  to  markets,  tech- 
nology and  capital.  We  are  convinced  that 
only  our  own  internal  efforts  can  ensure  the 
country's  development,  but  also  that  it  is  es- 
sential for  us  to  participate  and  broaden  our 
presence  in  the  world  so  that  those  efforts  do 
not  encounter  obstacles  in  their  path  and 
will  therefore  prosper.  Honce,  we  have  diver- 
sified our  relations  with  Europe,  with  the 
count'-ies  of  the  Pacific  Rim  and  with  Latin 
America.  With  Chile,  we  signed  the  first  free- 
trade  agreement  between  two  Latin  Amer- 
ican countries  and  we  are  making  solid 
progress  toward  the  establishment  of  similar 
agreements  with  the  countries  of  Central 
America  and  with  Colombia  and  Venezuela. 

We  have  embarked  on  important  negotia- 
tions with  the  United  States  and  Canada  for 


the  signing  of  a  Trilateral  Free  Trade  Agree- 
ment, by  means  of  which  our  countries 
would  make  up  the  world's  largest  market 
with  360  million  potential  consumers  and  a 
combined  production  valued  at  more  than  6 
trillion  dollars.  It  is  important  to  clarify  its 
significance:  in  Mexico,  we  want  trade,  not 
economic  aid;  we  want  to  develop  our  econ- 
omy by  means  of  stronger  and  better  trade 
relations.  The  trilateral  agreement  will 
achieve  that  end  by  ttenefiting  all  three 
countries. 

Through  the  agreement  we  wish  to  estab- 
lish clear  rules  that  will  provide  certainty 
for  investment  and  job  creation,  expand  spe- 
cialized production  in  the  three  countries, 
take  advantage  of  economies  of  scale  to 
make  companies  more  efficient  and  more 
productive,  ensure  access,  without  barriers, 
to  the  regional  market  and  establish  mecha- 
nisms for  settling  disputes.  The  agreement 
can  attain  these  objectives. 

Growth  is  a  central  topic  in  both  our  coun- 
tries. For  many  years  Mexico  followed  the 
path  of  protectionism  and  was  inward-look- 
ing, depending  on  the  domestic  market.  The 
crisis  of  the  eighties  showed  that  this  model 
was  outworn.  In  order  to  grow  it  is  necessary 
to  export  and  that  demands  competitiveness, 
technology  and  access  to  markets.  If  a  pro- 
tectionist view  is  taken,  this  does  not  occur 
and  any  drop  in  economic  activity  becomes  a 
collapse,  and  recession  liecomes  depression. 
For  Mexico  it  took  extraordinary  efforts  to 
open  up  the  economy  but  it  would  have  been 
far  more  serious  to  insist  on  carrying  on 
along  the  old  path.  We  have  lived  in  a  pro- 
tected economy  and  are  living  today  in  an 
open  economy.  The  results  are  conclusive. 
The  only  option  today  is  increased  trade  and 
an  orientation  to  exports  in  order  to  revive 
the  economy.  It  Is  therefore  surprising  to 
hear  protectionist  voices  raised  when  what  is 
wanted  is  to  make  economic  activity  more 
dynamic.  This  is  what  the  trilateral  agree- 
ment seeks.  For  Mexicans,  it  is  an  instru- 
ment for  making  more  rapid  progress  and 
modernizing  the  country.  For  the  United 
States,  it  is  a  way  to  contribute  to  gprowth 
based  on  exports  and  competitiveness. 

I  am  convinced  that  these  negotiations  do 
not  merely  involve  adding  or  subtracting 
amounts  and  figures.  We  are  also  talking 
about  a  vision  for  the  future  of  this  region  at 
the  end  of  this  century  and  the  l)eginning  of 
the  twenty-first.  We  must  bring  the  Agree- 
ment to  a  satisfactory  conclusion  because  it 
is  the  only  means  of  facing  the  future,  which 
we  are  already  witnessing  today.  Europe  has 
the  resources,  the  technology  and  the  mar- 
ket needed  to  t>ecome  a  powerful  agent  of  the 
world  economy  at  the  end  of  1992.  Further- 
more, as  a  result  of  the  Autumn  Revolution 
of  1989  in  Central  Europe,  the  European  Com- 
munity now  has  the  possibility  of  gaining  ac- 
cess to  abundant  skilled  labor.  Japan  has  not 
only  built  up  a  powerful  economy,  but  has 
also  entered  into  partnership  with  other 
countries  of  the  Asian  Pacific,  distributing 
productive  processes  and  resources  and 
thereby  generating  a  great  overall  capacity 
for  exports.  In  addition,  the  countries  of  the 
Asian  Pacific  have  access,  l)oth  as  consumers 
and  producers,  to  a  market  made  up  of  near- 
ly three  billion  people  in  Asia.  Both  blocs, 


•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identiries  scacemencs  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  a  Member  of  the  Senate  on  the  floor. 
Matter  set  in  this  typeface  indicates  words  inserted  or  appended,  rather  than  spoken,  by  a  Member  of  the  House  on  the  floor. 


Europe  and  the  Asian  Pacific,  are  formidable 
competitors  who  are  increasing  their  capac- 
ity to  gain  access  to  markets  day  by  day.  It 
is  in  this  context  that  the  significance  of  the 
Free  Trade  Agreement  should  be  viewed. 

Although  the  United  States  still  has  the 
largest  national  economy  in  the  world  and 
has  increased  its  potential  together  with 
Canada,  its  complementarities  with  Mexico 
could  significantly  raise  its  competitive  ca- 
pacity. Let  us  remember  that  35  percent  of 
Japanese  manufactures  are  produced  in  con- 
junction with  other  Asian  countries,  whereas 
only  5  percent  of  U.S.  manufactures  are  pro- 
duced in  a  similar  fashion.  Hence  the  great 
potential  of  a  Free  Trade  Agreement  with 
Mexico:  it  means  greater  competitiveness  for 
your  country  as  well  as  for  Mexico.  In  our 
case  it  would  also  act  as  an  instrument  of 
our  own  economic  project  that  could  give  us 
the  impetus  needed  to  reach  new  levels  of  de- 
velopment. Resources,  technologies  and  a 
young,  energetic  population  structure  could 
be  brought  together  to  make  each  country, 
and  the  region  as  a  whole,  more  competitive 
and  therefore  more  successful  in  dealing 
with  competition  from  Europe  and  Japan. 

When  I  say  that  the  agreement  is  inspired 
by  a  long-term  vision,  I  do  not  mean  that  we 
should  be  insensitive  to  the  immediate  con- 
cerns of  sectors  and  groups  in  each  of  our 
countries.  Some  are  worried  by  the  jobs  they 
Ijelieve  would  be  lost  if  investment  were 
channeled  to  another  country,  particularly 
to  Mexico.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that 
the  Agreement  will  not  lead  to  the  growth  of 
all  three  economies,  to  higher  employment 
levels,  without  industries  that  pollute,  in  the 
three  countries.  This  is  not  a  zero-sum  nego- 
tiation, but  one  from  which  all  three  coun- 
tries stand  to  gain. 

In  fact,  studies  show  that  Mexico's  unilat- 
eral trade  liberalization  has  permitted  an  in- 
crease in  U.S.  exports,  which  now  stand  at  28 
billion  dollars  a  year. 

Freer  trade  with  Mexico  has  already  cre- 
ated almost  a  quarter-of-a-million  additional 
new  jobs  in  the  United  States.  We  know  that 
25,000  new  jobs  will  be  generated  for  every 
billion  dollars'  worth  of  net  U.S.  exports. 
Those  are  the  facts.  Naturally,  new  jobs  have 
also  been  created  in  Mexico  as  a  result  of 
greater  investment  and  higher  exports. 

Let  me  repeat:  Mexico  will  not  accept  pol- 
luting industries  nor  will  it  permit  non-com- 
pliance with  my  country's  labor  laws.  The 
productive  association  of  our  countries  will 
be  all  the  more  valuable  if  we  have  mutual 
respect  for  each  country's  institutions  and 
for  our  shared  aspirations.  We  have  a  his- 
toric opportunity  and  I  am  convinced  that 
this  vision  of  our  region's  future  will  prevail. 

Ladies  and  gentleman:  by  changing,  Mex- 
ico has  strengthened  its  presence  in  the 
world.  It  is  now  better  prepared  to  meet  the 
demands  and  challenges  of  an  increasingly 
active  economic  interrelationship  with  the 
world.  We  have  confidence  in  our  3,000-year- 
old  culture  and  in  the  enormous  creativity  of 
our  people.  We  view  encounters  with  other 
cultures  as  an  opportunity  to  enrich  our  un- 
derstanding and  our  sensibility.  I  urge  you 
to  become  better  acquainted  with  my  coun- 
try and  to  support  the  efforts  of  both  govern- 
ments to  pave  the  way  for  an  era  of  ex- 
changes and  cooperation,  similar  to  the  rela- 
tionship already  being  shown  by  many  fami- 
lies along  our  common  border.  Let  us  make 
our  condition  as  neighbors  a  reason  to  deep- 
en our  friendship. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

LET'S  GET  TOUGH  WITH  JAPAN, 
BUT  WITH  OURSELVES  TOO 


HON.  WM.  S.  BROOMRELD 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  January  3, 1992 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  eve 
of  President  Bush's  visit  to  Japan,  there  are 
plenty  of  us  hoping  the  President  will  talk 
tough  to  Japanese  Government  officials  and 
industry  leaders. 

There's  a  huge  trade  imbalance  between 
the  United  States  and  Japan,  and  there's  no 
doubt  that  Japanese  policies  have  something 
to  do  with  it. 

But  those  who  think  America's  economic 
problems  will  be  solved  by  Japan  are  simply 
deluding  themselves. 

It's  time  to  get  tough  not  only  with  Japan, 
but  also  to  get  tough  on  ourselves. 

The  Detroit  Free  Press  recently  made  an 
excellent  case  for  some  national  introspection. 
"If  the  trade  deficit  were  to  vanish  tomorrow," 
says  the  Free  Press,  "our  Nation  would  still  be 
afflicted  by  the  gargantuan  budget  deficit,  the 
fallout  from  the  savings  and  loan  scandal,  cor- 
porate executives  addicted  to  big  salaries  and 
short-term  thinking,  and  lousy  schools  and 
crumbling  infrastructure." 

In  other  words,  it's  time  for  America  to  roll 
up  its  sleeves  and  tackle  some  problems  that 
only  we  have  the  means  to  solve. 

I  insert  the  Free  Press  editorial  in  the 
Record: 

Twin  Deficfts— PROTEcnoNisT  Leoislatton 
Won't  Solve  Our  Domestic  Ili-s 

America's  S42-billion  trade  deficit  with 
Japan  is  the  cause  of  our  economic  miseries, 
while  our  S350-billion  (and  counting)  federal 
budget  deficit  is  not  worth  mentioning.  Such 
is  the  premise  of  protectionist  legislation  ad- 
vocated by  several  Michigan  Democrats.  The 
bill  is  an  exercise  in  scapegoating,  a  bid  for 
momentary  political  popularity  that  could 
work  to  our  long-term  detriment. 

About  three-fourths  of  the  U.S. -Japan 
trade  gap  is  in  vehicles  and  auto  parts.  The 
new  measure,  sponsored  chiefly  by  U.S.  Sen. 
Donald  Riegle,  D-Mich.,  and  House  Majority 
Leader  Richard  Gephardt,  D-Mo.,  would  im- 
pose economic  sanctions  unless  Japan  elimi- 
nates its  trade  surplus  with  the  U.S.  within 
five  years.  The  Big  Three  U.S.  automakers 
applaud  the  legislation;  the  Bush  adminis- 
tration opposes  it. 

Under  the  bill,  the  ceiling  on  American 
sales  of  Japanese  vehicles— Including  those 
built  at  U.S.  "transplants"— would  be  re- 
duced from  3.8  million  cars  and  trucks  next 
year  to  2.7  million  in  1997.  unless  the  trade 
deficit  is  cut  by  20  percent  a  year  and  Japa- 
nese automakers  greatly  increase  their  use 
of  parts  from  U.S.-owned  suppliers. 

The  measure  might  make  life  temporarily 
easier  for  the  Big  Three,  but  the  breathing 
room  it  provides  could  come  at  the  expense 
of  American  consumers.  If  past  practice  is 
any  example,  car  prices — U.S.  and  Japa- 
nese— likely  would  Increase.  A  rising  U.S. 
dollar  would  make  our  exports  generally 
more  expensive,  threatening  the  jobs  of 
other  American  workers.  A  trade  war  with 
Japan  could  just  as  easily  invoke  retaliation 
as  capitulation. 

Part  of  our  persistent  trade  imbalance 
with  Japan  undeniably  results  from  unfair 
trade  practices.  Sales  of  U.S.  cars  account 
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for  less  than  3  percent  of  the  Japanese  mar- 
ket. The  U.S.  Commerce  Department  ruled 
last  week  that  Toyota  and  Mazda  illegally 
"dumped"  minivans  in  the  United  States  by 
charging  less  for  them  here  than  in  Japan. 
The  department  has  not  determined  what 
permanent  penalties  to  assess. 

Working  aggressively  to  dismantle  barriers 
to  free  and  fair  trade  in  autos  and  all  other 
industries — not  to  erect  new  ones — is  a  nec- 
essary objective  for  President  George  Bush 
when  he,  the  Big  Three  chiefs,  and  other  cor- 
porate executives  go  to  Tokyo  next  month. 

Indeed,  tough  talk  already  appears  to  be 
having  some  effect.  Japanese  automakers 
have  raised  the  prices  of  many  of  their  cars, 
including  models  built  in  the  United  States — 
and  pledged  to  buy  more  American-made 
auto  parts.  Such  promises  aren't  good 
enough  for  the  protectionists. 

Slapping  a  "Made  in  Japan"  label  on  the 
recession  doesn't  make  it  so.  If  the  trade  def- 
icit were  to  vanish  tomorrow,  our  nation 
still  would  be  afflicted  by  the  gargantuan 
budget  deficit,  the  fallout  from  the  savings 
and  loan  scandal  (which  the  Japan-bashing 
Sen.  Riegle  did  so  much  to  exacerbate),  cor- 
porate executives  addicted  to  big  salaries 
and  short-term  thinking,  and  lousy  schools 
and  crumbling  infrastructure.  Whom  shall 
we  blame  for  these  deficiencies? 

Similarly,  the  Big  Three — and  particularly 
General  Motors — still  would  have  major 
structural  problems.  Past  "voluntary"  im- 
port-restraint legislation,  designed  to  en- 
hance competition,  largely  provided  a  pre- 
text for  U.S.  automakers  to  raise  prices — and 
profits — while  Japanese  companies  moved 
into  luxury-car  manufacturing,  built  assem- 
bly plants  here,  and  achieved  a  one-third 
share  of  the  U.S.  market. 

The  United  States'  trade  surplus  with  Bu- ' 
rope  now  exceeds  S20  billion.  Will  Sen.  Riegle 
invite  the  European  Community  to  dictate 
business  practices  to  Washington  and  to  U.S. 
corporations— or  else? 

But  since  lawmakers  think  the  stick  Is 
more  effective  than  the  carrot  in  controlling 
behavior,  how  about  legislation  that  would 
require  the  president  and  members  of  Con- 
gress to  eliminate  the  budget  deficit  within 
five  years — with  those  politicians'  salaries  to 
be  reduced  by  20  percent  each  year  the  target 
is  not  met?  Any  takers? 


RESOLUTION  CONCERNING  THE 
UNITED  NATIONS  CONFERENCE 
ON  ENVIRONMENT  AND  DEVEL- 
OPMENT 


HON.  ROBERT  G.  TORRICELU 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  January  3, 1992 

Mr.  TORRICELLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  intro- 
ducing today  a  resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  Congress  with  respect  to  United 
State?  policy  on  the  issues  before  the  United 
Nations  Conference  on  Environment  and  De- 
velopment (UNCEO),  and  expressing  the 
sense  of  Congress  that  the  United  States 
should  pursue  with  the  countries  of  Latin 
America  and  the  Caritibean  a  cooperative 
strategy  to  address  environmental  concems  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere. 

The  UNCED,  to  be  held  in  Rio  de  Janeiro 
in  June,  is  the  most  important  conference  on 
the  environment  since  the  Stockholm  Con- 
ference almost  20  years  ago.  The  success  of 
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the  U^  CED  is  contingent  upon  active  U.S. 
particip  ition  and  is  crucial  to  the  protection  of 
our  wot  d's  shared  environment. 

My  riisolution  defines  what  U.S.  policy  ob- 
jectives should  be  with  respect  to  the  issues 
before  he  UNCED.  It  expresses  the  sense  o( 
the  Coigress  that  the  United  States  should 
place  W  e  highest  priority  on  the  success  of  the 
confereice  by  participating  actively,  particu- 
th  rough  the  personal  participation  of 
Bush.  The  President's  presence  at 
cor|erence  would  signal  U.S.  commitment 
the  international  movement  to  protect 
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r^uce  the  threats  of  climate  change 
diversity  loss; 
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purposes; 
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systems; 

new  programs  to  help  developing 
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coming  months,  the  Sutxx)mmittee  on 
Hemisphere  Affairs,  which  I  chair,  will 
hearings  on  this  resolution  and  on 
I  iportant  environmental  issues  in  our 
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of  the   American   people   are   rep- 

at  the  highest  level.  I  urge  my  col- 

to  support  this  resolution. 
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OU  TRAGEOUS  PAY  FOR  AUTO 
1  ^DUSTRY  MANAGEMENT 


HON.  DOUG  BEREUTER 

OF  NEBRASKA 
IN  "IHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  January  3. 1992 

flEREUTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Member 
[o  call  the  attention  of  his  colleagues  to 
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excerpts  from  a  Lincoln,  NE,  Star  editorial  of 
January  2,  1992,  entitled  "Outrageous  Pay  Is 
Societal  Problem."  The  editorial  contains  the 
following  comments  atxjut  corporate  leader- 
ship salaries  that  is  particulariy  relevant  to  the 
management  of  the  American  automotive  in- 
dustry: 

Outrageous  Pay  for  Auto  Industry 
Managbmbnt 

As  President  Bush  heads  to  Japan,  the  Jap- 
anese are  making  noise  about  this  modern 
American  propensity  to  pay  top  executives 
incomprehensibly  enormous  salaries. 

The  21  businessmen  going  along  on  the 
Bush  trip  include  12  chief  executives  of 
major  U.S.  corporations.  Their  combined  an- 
nual compensation  last  year  was  S25  million, 
according  to  the  Wall  Street  Journal— an  av- 
erage of  more  than  $2  million  each. 

By  comparison  Japanese  chief  executives 
are  paid  S300.000  to  S400.000  a  year,  pay  higher 
taxes  and  are  expected  to  take  voluntary  pay 
cuts  when  a  company  gets  in  trouble.  In 
Japan,  top  executive  salaries  get  cut  before 
any  layoffs. 

Nebraskans  may  rage  over  their  tax  money 
going  to  pay  for  SlOO.OOO-plus  salaries.  But 
their  hard-earned  dollars  also  help  pay  for 
Roger  Smith's  $1.2  million  annual  pension 
when  they  buy  a  Chevrolet,  or  Donald  Peter- 
sen's ^.5  million  salary  when  they  buy  a 
Ford. 

The  typical  chief  executive  of  an  American 
company  makes  160  times  what  an  average 
American  worker  earns.  In  Germany,  the  fig- 
ure is  21;  in  Japan  it's  less  than  20,  according 
to  Graef  S.  Crystal,  a  business  professor  at 
Berkeley. 

If  American  automobile  manufacturers'  lead- 
ership like  those  at  General  Motors  want  their 
blue  collar  workers  and  the  American  public  to 
believe  they  are  serious  they  might  well  follow 
the  Japanese  example  and  cap  all  combined 
salaries,  benefKs  and  bonuses  to  no  more 
than  $250,000  for  top  executives  in  1992,  with 
an  appropriate  lower  cap  for  middle  manage- 
ment. No  doubt  such  a  principle  ought  to  also 
apply  to  many  corporations  and  institutions — 
including  Congress,  Governors,  and  the  White 
House — that  cannot  get  their  fiscal  or  competi- 
tive houses  in  order. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  PAUL  A.  PUMPIAN 


HON.  ANDY  IRELAND 

OF  FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  January  3, 1992 

Mr.  IRELAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  rec- 
ognition and  appreciation  of  a  true  small  busi- 
ness champion,  Mr.  Paul  A.  Pumpian.  Mr. 
Pumpian  joined  the  U.S.  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration in  1978  as  the  assistant  chief 
counsel  for  environment  and  health.  Office  of 
the  Chief  Counsel  for  Advocacy,  and  since 
1980  has  served  as  consumer  affairs  officer. 
The  invaluable  skills  and  knowledge  Mr. 
Pumpian  has  offered  to  the  Administration 
have  been  acquired  through  years  of  distin- 
guished experience  in  both  the  public  and  pri- 
vate sectors. 

Mr.  Speaker,  too  often  we  paint  civil  serv- 
ants in  one  color,  but  the  achievements  of 
Paul  Pumpian,  in  a  variety  of  professional  po- 
sitrons, throughout  his  career  serve  as  proof 
that  such  a  perception  is  an  unfair  one. 
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A  1950  graduate  of  the  University  of  Mary- 
land School  of  Pharmacy,  Mr.  Pumpian  went 
on  to  receive  his  J.D.  degree  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Maryland  School  of  Law  in  1953.  He 
continued  the  excellence  of  his  academic  ca- 
reer as  he  embarked  on  his  professk)nal  ca- 
reer in  the  pharmaceutical  field.  He  started  as 
an  assistant  professor  and  chairman  of  the  de- 
partment of  pharmacy  administratk>n  at  the 
University  of  Maryland.  He  went  on  to  Ijecome 
a  patent  attorney  for  E.R.  Squibb  &  Sons,  Inc., 
and  later  became  the  executive  secretary  of 
the  Wisconsin  State  Board  of  Pharmacy. 

Mr.  Pumpian's  Government  service  began  in 
1966  when  he  accepted  a  position  at  the  U.S. 
Food  and  Drug  Administration.  For  3  years  he 
offered  his  already  impressive  experience  to 
the  Federal  Government,  serving  as  deputy  di- 
rector of  the  Divisnn  of  Case  Assistance,  as 
assistant  to  the  director  at  the  Bureau  of  Drug 
Abuse  Control,  and  then  as  Director  of  the  Of- 
fk:e  of  Legislative  and  Governmental  Services 
in  the  Office  of  the  Commissioner. 

Mr.  Pumpian  returned  to  the  private  sector 
in  1969  where  he  continued  to  contribute  to 
the  betterment  of  society,  holding  such  notable 
positrons  as  vice  president  and  general  coun- 
sel for  Medical  Health  Industries,  and  later 
preskjent  of  Langer  Medk:al  Supply  Co.,  Inc., 
both  in  Milwaukee. 

Paul  Pumpian  t>ecame,  in  1971,  the  first 
person  to  have  served  as  executive  secretary 
for  two  State  boards  of  pharmacy  when  he 
took  over  that  position  in  New  Jersey — a  true 
indication  of  Mr.  Pumpian's  eminent  accom- 
plishments throughout  his  career. 

The  lifelong  achievements  of  Paul  Pumpian 
and  his  success  have  not  gone  unnoticed  nor 
unappreciated.  In  1963,  he  received  the 
Achievement  Medal  of  the  Alpha  Zeta  Omega 
Intematronal  Pharmaceutical  Fraternity,  and  in 
1976  he  was  chosen  Hospital  Pharmacist  of 
the  Year  by  the  New  Jersey  Society  of  Hos- 
pital Pharmacists.  More  recently,  in  1991,  the 
Alumni  Association  of  the  University  of  Mary- 
land presented  Mr.  Pumpian  their  highest 
honor,  the  Honored  Alumnus  Award. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  bring  the  attention  of  my  fel- 
low colleagues  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  this  fine  American  because  he  is  soon 
to  end  his  career.  On  January  10,  1992,  Paul 
A.  Pumpian  will  retire.  His  absence  from  the 
Administration  will  be  felt  and  regretted,  but 
his  contributions  to  the  small  business,  and 
other  communities,  has  resulted  in  improve- 
ments which  will  endure.  I  congratulate  and 
commend  Paul  Pumpian  on  a  lifetime  of 
achievement  and  extend  my  best  wishes  for 
happiness  In  the  future. 


TRIBUTE  TO  KENNETH  A.  RAHN 


HON.  JACK  REED 

OF  RHODE  ISLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  January  3, 1992 

Mr.  REED.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  sa- 
lute a  distinguished  young  man  from  Rhode 
Island  who  has  attained  the  rank  of  Eagle 
Scout  in  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America.  He  is 
Kenneth  A.  Rahn  of  Troop  2  in  Narragansett 
and  he  is  honored  this  week  for  his  note- 
worthy achievement. 
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Not  every  young  American  who  joins  the 
Boy  Scouts  earns  the  prestigious  Eagle  Scout 
Award.  In  fact,  only  2.5  percent  of  all  Boy 
Scouts  do.  To  earn  the  award,  a  Boy  Scout 
must  fulfill  requirements  in  the  areas  of  leader- 
ship, service,  and  outdoor  skills.  He  must  earn 
21  merit  badges,  11  of  which  are  required 
from  areas  such  as  citizenship  in  the  commu- 
nity, citizenship  in  the  Nation,  citizenship  in  the 
wortd,  safety,  environmental  science,  and  first 
aid. 

As  he  progresses  through  the  Boy  Scout 
ranks,  a  Scout  must  demonstrate  participation 
In  increasingly  more  responsible  service 
projects.  He  must  also  demonstrate  leadership 
skills  by  holding  one  or  more  specific  youth 
leadership  positions  In  his  patrol  and'or  troop. 
These  young  men  have  distinguished  them- 
selves In  accordance  with  these  criteria. 

For  his  Eagle  Scout  project,  he  did  an  out- 
standing job  coordinating  with  the  Narragan- 
sett Police  Department  in  finger  printing  stu- 
dents at  a  local  elementary  school.  Kenneth 
shouW  be  commended  for  his  sensitivity  to 
this  issue  and  his  remarkable  leadership  abil- 
ity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  t  ask  you  and  my  colleagues 
to  join  me  in  saluting  Eagle  Scout  Kenneth  A. 
Rahn.  In  turn,  we  must  duly  recognize  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America  for  establishing  the  Eagle 
Scout  Award  and  the  strenuous  criteria  its  as- 
pirants must  meet.  This  program  has  through 
its  80  years  honed  and  enhanced  the  leader- 
ship skills  and  commitment  to  public  service  of 
many  outstanding  Americans,  two  dozen  of 
whom  now  serve  In  the  House. 

It  is  my  sincere  belief  that  Kenneth  A.  Rahn 
will  continue  his  public  service  and  in  so  doing 
will  further  distinguish  himself  and  con- 
sequently better  his  community.  I  am  proud 
that  Kenneth  A.  Rahn  undertook  his  Scout  ac- 
tivity in  my  representative  distrrot.  and  I  join 
friends,  colleagues,  and  family  who  this  week 
salute  him. 


MEXICO'S  ENVIRONMENTAL  EF- 
FORTS REQUIRE  ECONOMIC 
GROWTH 


HON.  DAVID  DREIER 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  January  3, 1992 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  been  following  the  negotiations  of  the 
North  American  Free  Trade  Agreement  be- 
tween Mexroo,  the  United  States  and  Canada 
closely.  Critics  of  the  accord  have  suggested 
that  we  should  avoid  increased  trade  because 
of  Mexico's  environmental  problems.  They 
argue  that  Mexico  should  clean  up  her  envi- 
ronment before  we  proceed  with  open  trade. 

The  Los  Angeles  Times  points  out  in  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  that  this  argument  Is  "akin  to 
putting  the  proverbial  cart  before  the  horse." 
Mexico  has  demonstrated  its  commitment  to  a 
clean  and  healthy  environment  for  her  people. 
What  is  needed  now  are  the  resources  to  sup- 
port the  promises  made  by  President  Cartos 
Salinas  de  Gortari  and  Mexico's  other  political 
leaders.  Without  the  economic  development 
that  comes  from  enhanced  trade,  Mexican  rev- 
enues will  stagnate  and  environmental  restora- 
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tron  will  be  forced  to  play  second  fiddle  to  so- 
cial needs  such  as  unemployment  compensa- 
tion and  welfare  benefits.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  carefully  consider  the  arguments  made  by 
the  Times. 

[From  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  Nov.  29,  19911 
It  Costs  Money  To  Be  Clean 

Mexico  faces  a  daunting  challenge  in 
cleaning  up  its  environment  as  it  moves  to- 
ward a  free-trade  agreement  with  the  United 
States.  As  a  recent  series  in  The  Times 
showed,  Mexicans  are  already  painfully 
aware  of  the  enormous  amount  of  self-in- 
flicted damage  that  has  been  done  on  the 
road  from  a  Third  World  nation  of  poverty  to 
one  of  increasing  industrialization. 

Even  as  President  Carlos  Salinas  de 
Gortari  aggressively  promotes  free-market 
economic  policies,  he  makes  pointed — and 
substantive — gestures  to  show  he  is  an  envi- 
ronmentalist. He  has,  for  Instance,  shut 
down  government  oil  refineries  and  ordered 
his  country's  tuna  fleet  to  protect  dolphins. 
And  he's  not  doing  this  just  because  environ- 
mentalists are  among  the  harsher  critics  of 
his  free-trade  plan.  He  know  Mexicans  want 
a  cleaner  environment— and  want  their  gov- 
ernment to  get  the  job  done. 

The  U.S.  Environmental  Protection  Agen- 
cy will  work  closely  with  the  Mexican  gov- 
ernment to  provide  whatever  technical  aid  it 
may  need  to  better  regulate  pollution  and 
decrease  it  to  U.S.  standards.  EPA's  special- 
ists have  found  that  Mexico's  top  environ- 
mental officials  are  every  bit  as  competent 
and  dedicated  as  their  U.S.  counterparts. 
What  Mexico  needs  are  skilled  officials  and 
specialists  at  the  lower  levels.  Right  now.  It 
does  not  have  the  resources  to  train  such  ex- 
perts, provide  technical  support  and  com- 
pensate them  enough  to  make  them  resist- 
ant to  bribes  or  other  Inducements  to  look 
the  other  way  when  they  find  pollution. 

Mexico  will  never  have  those  resources 
without  new  wealth.  The  quickest  way  to 
generate  wealth  is  to  open  up  Mexico  to 
more  economic  development  by  Mexican  en- 
trepreneurs and  by  U.S.  and  Canadian  inves- 
tors. Arguing  for  strict  environmental  con- 
trols in  Mexico  6e/ore  a  free-trade  pact  is  in 
place  is  akin  to  putting  the  proverbial  cart 
before  the  horse.  The  political  will  to  clean 
up  pollution  exists;  the  question  is  not 
whether  Mexico  wants  to  clean  up  its  act, 
but  how.  A  free-trade  pact  is  part  of  the  an- 
swer. 


THE  AMERICAN  STEEL  INDUSTRY 


HON.  JOHN  P.  MURTOA 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  January  3, 1992 

Mr.  MURTHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  recession 

has  put  much  of  the  American  industrial  base 

in  jeopardy.  I  want  to  report  on  an  important 

part  of  this  base,  the  American  steel  industry. 

THE  AMERICAN  STEEL  INDUSTRY:  BACK  AT  THE 
CROSSROADS 

During  the  past  two  decades  Congress  has 
faced  some  critical  junctions  in  the  history  of 
the  American  steel  industry.  Without  the  ac- 
tions of  Congress  and  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion, we  would  very  likely  have  seen  the  Amer- 
ican steel  industry  virtually  destroyed. 

In  1991,  however,  we  saw  a  number  of 
problems  continue  to  develop.  Moreover,  the 
continuing  recession  has  placed  tremendous 


pressure  on  an  industry  that  has  worked  hard 
to  modernize.  Despite  rK>w  being  among  the 
most  efficient  steelmakers  in  the  worid,  the 
U.S.  steel  industry  remains  under  attack. 

As  chairman  of  the  House  Steel  Caucus,  I 
want  to  report  to  you  on  a  numt>er  of  Issues 
affecting  steel  communities,  steelworkers,  and 
the  steel  industry  that  I  believe  Congress  must 
deal  with  in  the  coming  year. 

TRADE 

It  is  essential  that  through  a  contlnuatkxi  ot 
the  Voluntary  Restraint  Agreement  Program  or 
through  negotiatrons  by  the  Bush  administra- 
tion that  we  extend  the  celling  on  foreign  steel 
imports. 

Foreign  steelmakers  continue  to  sut>skjlze 
production  and  try  to  dump  steel  on  the  U.S. 
mari<et.  The  VRA  Program  has  worked  excel- 
lently to  insure  competition  and  competitive 
prices,  while  still  insuring  that  American  indus- 
try remains  strong  and  that  we  keep  U.S.  jobs. 
That  type  of  policy  must  continue. 

In  the  present  intematronal  trade  negotia- 
tions underway,  the  House  Steel  Caucus  has 
played  a  strong  role  In  working  with  adminis- 
tration negotiators  to  make  sure  that  we  keep 
in  the  law  the  strong  trade  polroies  that  Con- 
gress has  adopted.  We  must  be  very  diligent 
in  continuing  to  battle  unfair  foreign  competi- 
tion that  tries  to  steal  U.S.  jobs. 

GOVERNMENT  PURCHASING 

Recently,  I  introduced  the  Fairness  in  Fed- 
eral Procurement  Act. 

The  bill  provides  for  extra  incentives  to 
make  sure  that  U.S.  tax  dollars  are  going  to- 
ward "Buy  American"  plans  during  times  of 
tough  economic  sledding  as  we  are  presently 
experiencing.  This  plan  also  aims  that  aid  at 
small  businesses  located  in  economk^ally  dis- 
tressed areas.  That  type  of  policy  must  also 
apply  to  steel  purchases  by  the  government, 
so  that  taxdollars  aren't  going  overseas  but 
are  going  to  keep  U.S.  jobs. 

PENSIONS 

Congress  must  begin  the  process  of  review- 
ing the  pensk>n  laws  and  making  sure  that 
every  worker's  pension  Is  fully  protected. 

The  1974  law  has  woriced  excellently  to 
make  sure  that  workers  do  not  face  another 
case  such  as  Studebaker  going  bankrupt  and 
reneging  on  Its  pension  obligations.  But  with 
the  present  pressure  on  key  sections  of  the 
U.S.  economy,  as  highlighted  by  the  LTV 
case,  It  is  essential  that  we  update  this  law  to 
make  sure  that  the  full  protectron  continues. 
Anything  less  is  breaking  a  solemn  pledge  to 
American  workers— a  pledge  that  must  not  be 
broken. 

HEALTH  CARE  AND  ENERGY  POUCY 

While  affecting  every  citizen  and  sector  of 
the  economy,  the  steel  and  auto  industries  are 
clear  cases  of  why  the  entire  ecorxKny  needs 
to  see  actron  in  these  areas. 

Continuing  reliance  on  foreign  oil,  and  the 
fluctuating  energy  prices  caused  by  that  de- 
pendence, continue  to  eat  away  at  a  major 
portion  of  steel  Industry  expenses.  A  steady 
policy,  based  on  U.S.  productron,  will  free 
funding  for  other  vital  steel  Industry  needs. 

While  some  people  see  health  care  as  only 
a  citizen  problem,  from  my  conversatnns  I  find 
industry  personnel  just  as  anxrous  to  see  re- 
form and  improvements.  In  our  distressed 
economy,  industry  cannot  keep  facing  the  ris- 
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of  health  care  any  more  than  employ- 
an,  and  it  is  another  reason  why  we 
quick  action  on  health  care  reform. 
CoiiGRESSiONAL  RECORD  on  Steel  policy 
excellent  one.  Without  the  aggressive 
actiois  by  Congress  we  would  have  seen  the 
destr  iction  of  a  great  deal  more  of  the  indus- 
try arjd  many  more  lost  jobs. 

we  must  respond  again  to  potential 
situations.  I  look  forward  to  working  on 
problems  in  the  coming  year,  and 
achiel^ing  as  much  success  as  we  have  pre- 
vious /. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  LAURA  JEAN 
THOMPSON 


HON.  DALE  L  KILDEE 

OF  MICHIGAN 
THE  HOUSK  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  January  3.  1992 


KILDEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  before  you 
to  pay  tribute  to  Laura  Jean  Thompson, 
in   the   field    of   education.    Mrs. 
Thombson,  presently  a  counselor  at  the  Flint 
Schools  of  Choice,  is  retiring  after  nearly  35 
of  exemplary  service  to  the  Flint  com- 
schools. 
Forlnerly  of  Little  Rock,  AR,   Laura  Jean 
Thompson  moved  to  Flint  in   1956  with  her 
retired    Flint    Northwestern    High 
Scho<JI   principal,   Blllye   G.   Thompson.   She 
a  bachelor  of  science  degree  in  music 
eduction  at  the  University  of  Arkansas,  a 
of  music  degree  at  Indiana  University, 
masters  of  sciertce  degree  in  counseling 
c  uidance  at  the  University  of  Michigan, 
has  applied  this  education  to  her  work 
field  of  music  education  for  Grambling 
University,  McCory  High  School  in  Ar- 
and  for  the  Flint  community  schools. 
Jean  Thompson's  commitment  to  the 
people  of  Flint  extends  far  beyond  her 
Over  .the  years,  she  has  spent  a  tre- 
mend4us  amount  of  time  on  a  variety  of  corn- 
projects  and  currently  serves  as  a  see- 
on  the  Genesee  County  Commission  on 
Substance  Abuse  Services  and  for  the  Metro- 
Chamber  of  Commerce.   In  addition, 
hofjipson  is  a  member-at-large  of  the 
eta  Omega  chapter  of  the  Alpha  Kappa 
Sorority. 

Thompson  is  also  a  member  of  the  Ad- 
Committee  for  the  United  Way  of  Gen- 
ind  Lapeer  Counties,  the  Rotary  Inter- 
Flint  Club,  the  Flint  Area  Links,  Inc., 
he  National  Association  of  Media 
Most  recently,  Laura  Jean  Thompson 
n^med  to  the  State  of  Michigan's  Employ- 
Skills  Assessment  Test.  Laura  Jean 
Thomison  works  with  teen  parents  in  the  nur- 
program  and  is  the  director  of  the  25 
lommunity  choir  that  bears  her  name, 
the  years,  Laura  Jean  Thompson  has 
receiv4d  many  honors  and  awards.  She  is 
I  roud  of  the  Urban  League's  1 984  'Vol- 
of  the  Year  Award,"  the  Jack  and  Jill 
1987  "Family  of  the  Year,"  the  1987 
Mrchig^n  School  Counselor  Association-Sec- 
School  "Counselor  of  the  Year  Award," 
1988  Award  of  Excellence  from  the 
Michi^  ACT  Council.  In  1990,  Laura  Jean 
Thompson    received    the    "Sojourner    Tnjth 
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Award"  from  the  National  Association  of  Negro 
Business  and  Professional  Women's  Club, 
Flint  chapter,  and  the  "Sidney  Melet  Award" 
from  the  Urban  Coalition.  During  1991,  she 
has  added  to  her  collection  of  awards  by  re- 
ceiving the  Great  Lakes  Region  Alpha  Kappa 
Alpha  "Helping  Hands  Award"  and  the  Presi- 
dent's Award  for  Metropolitan  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  an  honor  and  a  privilege 
for  me  to  ask  you  and  my  fellow  members  of 
the  U.S.  Congress  to  join  me  in  honoring  Mrs. 
Laura  Jean  Thompson.  She  has  been  and 
continues  to  be  a  drum  major  for  education 
and  peace  in  the  Flint  community. 
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HON.  Nia  JOE  RAHALL  n 

OF  WEST  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  January  3. 1992 

Mr.  RAHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  traveled  in  De- 
cember to  the  Middle  East,  to  participate  in 
the  annual  conference  of  the  American-Arab 
Anti-Discrimination  Committee,  hekJ  this  year 
in  Amman,  Jordan. 

As  you  might  imagine,  the  conference  was 
much  about  the  historic  Middle  East  peace 
talks,  began  in  Madrid,  and  continued  in 
Washington,  DC,  taking  place  between  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Arab  countries  including 
Palestinians,  Jordanians,  Syrians,  Lebanese, 
and  the  Israelis.  My  speech  was  about  the  ur- 
gent need  to  keep  the  talks  going,  to  keep  up 
participation  and  commitment  on  all  sides,  and 
about  not  giving  in  to  the  nay-sayers  who  pre- 
dict that  the  talks  will  cease,  or  that  even  if 
they  continue,  they  will  come  to  no  agreement 
among  themselves.  When  I  spoke,  both  at  the 
conference  and  in  my  travels  from  Jordan  to 
Lebanon,  I  urged  my  listeners  to  pay  no  atten- 
tion to  those  who  tielieve  the  peace  talks  are 
doomed  to  failure,  but  urged  instead  that  they 
believe  the  talks  are  destined  for  success. 

During  my  recent  visit,  as  I  have  done  in  the 
past,  I  met  with  the  King  of  Jordan  and  the 
President  of  Lebanon,  and  with  many  of  their 
ministers,  members  of  their  pariiamentary  gov- 
ernments, and  with  prominent  private  individ- 
uals in  their  homes.  All  have  a  great  deal  at 
stake  at  this  peace  conference,  and  they  are 
clearly  praying  for  success,  while  remaining 
ever  aware  that  it  will  take  many  weeks, 
months,  perhaps  even  years,  for  agreements 
to  be  reached  that  recognize  both  the  sov- 
ereignty of  each  nation-state,  and  the  human 
rights  of  all  peoples  who  reside  in  them.  All 
want  a  just,  and  a  lasting,  peace. 

Just  as  the  Lebanese  and  Syrians  joined  us 
in  enforcing  U.N.  resolutions  with  respect  to 
the  Iraqi  occupation  of  Kuwait,  so  they  now 
ask  tor  equal  enforcement  of  U.N.  Resolutions 
242,  338  and  425,  the  latter  addressing  Isra- 
el's occupation  of  South  Lebanon. 

But  Mr.  Speaker,  the  most  startling  revela- 
tion came  as  I  visited  the  Palestinian  refugee 
camps  at  Bekqua  outside  of  Amman,  Jordan. 
There  I  found  individuals  who  are  not  only 
aware  of  the  peace  talks,  but  who  were  sur- 
prisingly up  to  date  on  what  was  being  said, 
and  not  being  said,  at  the  conference  table  so 
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far.  When  we  talk  of  how  many  nations  of 
people  have  a  stake  in  the  outcome  of  the 
Middle  East  peace  conference,  especially  the 
land  of  my  grandfathers,  Lebanon,  we  cannot 
lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  Palestinians  per- 
haps have  more  to  gain  by  successful  talks, 
and  more  to  lose  if  they  do  not  succeed,  than 
any  other  nation  of  people.  Why?  Because 
that  land,  that  territory,  that  used  to  be  their 
homeland  was  taken  from  them — taken  bit  by 
bit  until  now  the  Palestinian  people  are  no- 
mads— living  in  Jordan,  living  in  Lebanon,  liv- 
ing in  Syria,  Kuwait  and  Egypt,  living  all  over 
the  world — and  living  in  the  occupied  terri- 
tories— the  Gaza  Strip  and  the  West  Bank — on 
land  captured  by  Israel  in  its  1967  Six-Day 
War.  For  too  many  years  they  have  been  liv- 
ing wherever  they  can  until  the  question — the 
Palestinian  question — is  resolved.  In  the 
meantime,  wherever  they  are,  they  continue  to 
struggle  against  their  oppressors  for  human 
rights,  the  right  to  self-determination,  for  some 
control  over  their  lives.  Some  would  call  it  the 
struggle  for  autonomy  which,  no  doubt,  will  be- 
come the  buzzword  for  peace  talks  in  1 992. 

As  I  have  been  in  the  past,  I  was  struck,  Mr. 
Speaker,  by  the  similarities  between  the  plight 
of  the  Palestinians  and  the  people  I  represent 
in  Congress  who  live  in  the  heart  of  Appa- 
lachia.  For  decades  both  have  had  to  struggle 
against  their  oppressors,  under  similar  living 
conditions. 

In  Appalachia,  coal  mining  families  In  the 
past  struggled  against  oppressive  coal  moguls 
and  have  had  to  live  in  dirty,  poverty-stricken 
coal  camps — much  like  the  Palestinian  refu- 
gee camps  in  Lebanon  and  in  Jordan — be- 
cause they  owned  nothing,  not  even  the 
ground  that  produced  their  livelihood — Appa- 
lachian coal.  They  had  no  control  over  their 
destinies,  no  self-determination  concerning 
where  or  how  they  would  live,  but  were  kept 
pressed  beneath  the  heel  of  coal  operators 
who  owned  the  underground  mineral  rights  to 
the  black  gold  they  were  paid  a  pittance  for 
too  many  years  to  dig  out.  And  if  they  lost 
their  lives  doing  so,  if  not  to  mine  disasters, 
then  to  rampant  occupational  disease,  they 
were  buried  in  nearby  potters  fields,  their  fami- 
lies cast  off  coal  company  property,  ousted 
from  the  pitiful  shacks  they  called  home — for 
now  their  man  was  no  longer  alive  and  digging 
in  the  pits. 

Yes,  Appalachia  was  occupied,  and  thus 
Applachia's  people  were  beholden  to  their  oc- 
cupiers for  housing,  for  food,  for  water,  for 
heat,  for  clothing,  for  education,  and  for  medi- 
cal care — all  of  poor  quality  and  of  little  dura- 
bility. Coal  magnates  owned  the  mineral  rights 
beneath  the  land,  and  even  when  they  did  not 
own  the  land  topside,  they  controlled  it  to  the 
extent  that  no  coal  miner  could  hope  to  ever 
own  his  own  acres,  or  his  own  home.  Instead, 
they  lived  in  gerry-mandered  housing  which 
were  little  more  than  shacks,  and  they  paid 
rent  to  the  coal  operators  for  these  hovels. 
None  of  these  homes  boasted  running  water, 
or  indoor  toilet  facilities:  families  drank  and  got 
their  cooking  and  laundry  water  from  commu- 
nity pumps,  or  mountain  streams,  and  used 
outhouses  for  their  bodily  needs. 

One  complaint,  one  misstep  or  infraction  of 
unspoken  and  unwritten  coal  company  rules 
by  an  Appalachian  coal  miner,  and  he  knew 
he  would  find  himself  and  his  family  evicted. 
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his  few  belongings  thrown  into  the  mire  of  coal 
dust  and  mud  along  unpaved  roads.  What 
about  medical  care  in  the  coal  camps?  I  per- 
sonally visited  doctors'  offices  in  the  Bekqua 
camp,  and  I  can  tell  you  that  coal  miners  and 
their  families  received  about  as  much  as  is 
given  to  Palestinians  in  the  refugee  camps 
today.  As  a  rule,  coal  companies  hired  one 
doctor  who  was  responsible  for  the  care  of  lit- 
erally thousands  of  coal  miners  and  their  fami- 
lies living  in  hovels— and  if  they  were  lucky 
enough  that  their  sickness  or  disease  came 
upon  them  during  normal  working  hours,  they 
could  use  the  company  store  telephone  to 
summon  the  doctor  to  stop  by,  for  few  coal 
miners  had  a  telephone  of  their  own.  If  some- 
thing happened,  an  emergency,  during  non- 
daylight  hours,  they  either  had  to  wait,  suffer- 
ing and  risking  death,  or  to  walk  out  of  those 
narrow  holtows,  their  footsteps  lit  by  a  coal 
miners'  lamplight,  to  find  help,  for  few  had 
their  own  transportatron. 

In  Appalachia,  relief  came  only  after  the 
coal  miners'  intifada — known  as  unionizing.  It 
often  began  with  stone  throwing  too,  but  it 
also  included  bloody  battles  along  mountain 
ranges  between  the  oppressors  and  the  mine 
workers.  At  one  point  in  time,  it  involved  the 
interventkjn  by  the  United  States  when  sol- 
diers and  aircraft  were  sent  in  to  help  put 
down  the  coal  miners  in  their  struggle  for 
basic  human  rights.  In  the  occupied  territories, 
the  Palestinians  have  instigated  their 
intifada — as  a  gradual  exercise  of  Palestinian 
sovereignty  even  under  the  heavy  heel  of  their 
occupiers— as  their  attempt  to  recuperate  from 
the  spheres  of  decision-making  and  occupying 
authority  that  has  gone  on  too  long. 

The  Appalachian  coal  miners  had  their  John 
L.  Lewis  to  help  lead  them  out  of  bondage;  the 
Palestinian  are  awaiting  their  Israeli  De 
Gaulle — one  man  who  will  seize  their  hand  in 
peace  and  freedom. 

Upon  my  return  from  the  Middle  East,  with 
the  Palestinian  refugee  camps  and  their 
haunting  similarity  to  Appalachian  coal  camps 
still  assaulting  my  senses,  I  came  across  an 
article  which  was  written  by  a  West  Virginia  at- 
torney, Robert  Rodecker  who,  like  me,  re- 
cently visited  Gaza.  The  article  he  wrote, 
which  appeared  in  the  Charteston  Gazette,  is 
entitled  "Gaza  Strip  by  Way  of  McDowell."  It 
caught  my  attentkjn  not  only  because  of  the 
similarities  in  our  comparisons  of  oppressions 
suffered  by  Appalachian  coal  miners  and  Pal- 
estinians in  Gaza,  but  also  because  McDowell 
County  is  one  of  the  counties  in  my  congres- 
sional district.  In  McDowell  County  unemploy- 
ment among  coal  miners  is  still  above  50  per- 
cent in  some  areas,  and  is  a  place  where  pov- 
erty still  plagues  those  who  live  in  coal  camps 
in  coal-company  housing,  up  and  down  the 
hollows.  I  submit  the  article,  written  by  Robert 
R.  Rodecker,  for  reprinting  in  the  Record. 
Gaza  Strip  By  Way  of  McDowell 
(By  Robert  R.  Rodecker) 

In  1974,  as  a  younfr  inexperienced  attorney 
working-  for  a  public  interest  law  firm  in 
Cliarleston,  I  was  asked  by  Rep.  Ken  Hechler 
to  look  Into  a  matter  Involving  some  of  his 
constituents  In  McDowell  County.  It  seemed 
that  a  coal  company  wanting  to  remove  the 
top  of  a  mountain  to  extract  several  seams 
of  coal  felt  the  need  to  have  the  people  in  the 
area  evacuated  In  order  to  eliminate  poten- 
tial liability  problems. 
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When  I  visited  Eureka  Hollow  to  inves- 
tigate, I  discovered  myriad  problems  facing 
the  15  to  20  families  being  evicted.  Some  of 
them  believed  they  had  been  paying  a  land 
company  pursuant  to  an  option  to  buy  the 
land  on  which  they  lived.  Some  had  paid  rent 
religiously,  l)ellevlng  that  gave  them  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  legal  standing.  And  some 
were  simply  squatters  who  had  no  money 
and  nowhere  to  go.  Still  others,  who  had  not 
complained  of  their  situation,  lived  in  an  ad- 
jacent hollow  referred  to  as  "Nigger  Hol- 
low. "  They  were  being  treated  precisely  as 
the  name  of  their  neighborhood  implied. 

When  I  met  with  the  attorney  for  the  land 
company  to  discuss  the  plight  of  my  clients, 
I  was  cordially  received  by  a  venerable  mem- 
ber of  the  local  l)ar  who  proudly  displayed  on 
his  wall  an  incongruous  picture  of  J.  Fred 
Muggs,  the  chimpanzee  who  appeared  with 
David  Garroway  many  years  ago  on  the 
Today  Show.  After  initial  pleasantries,  this 
old  man  informed  me  that  my  clients  had  no 
legal  rights  to  remain  on  the  land,  and  fur- 
thermore, they  would  not  get  "one 
goddamned  cent"  from  the  land  company.  He 
was  absolutely  right  al)out  their  legal  claims 
but  ultimately  wrong  alwut  the  other  mat- 
ter. 

This  experience  of  nearly  20  years  ago 
came  rushing  forward  in  my  mind  recently 
on  a  visit  to  Israel  and  the  occupied  terri- 
tories of  the  West  Bank  and  Gaza  Strip  with 
a  delegation  from  the  North  Carolina  Coun- 
cil of  Churches.  The  visit  has  been  organized 
to  enable  interested  individuals,  twth  clergy 
and  lay,  to  visit  Israel  and  the  occupied  ter- 
ritories to  learn  from  the  people  living 
there— Muslims,  Christians  and  Jews— the 
problems  associated  with  Israel's  occupation 
of  territory  taken  over  by  Israel  during  the 
1967  six-day  war.  It  was  only  by  accident  that 
the  visit  happened  to  coincide  with  the  re- 
cent Madrid  peace  talks. 

Prior  to  leaving  for  Israel,  I  happened  to 
see  a  newscllp  of  an  event  which  occurred  in 
the  vicinity  of  Jerusalem  where  conservative 
Israeli  Jews  apparently  evicted  several  fami- 
lies of  Palestinian  Arabs  from  their  homes.  I 
hoped  to  find  out  more  al>out  this  during  my 
visit. 

On  Nov.  7,  our  group  of  17  went  to  the  vil- 
lage of  Silwan  near  East  Jerusalem  and  met 
with  a  retired  U.N.  employee  whose  family 
has,  for  generations,  lived  in  this  area  near 
the  southern  end  of  the  Kldron  Valley.  This 
man,  who  has  organized  a  local  group  of  Pal- 
estinians hoping  to  protect  their  land  from 
confiscation  by  the  Israeli  government,  took 
us  to  the  place  where,  on  Oct.  9,  several  Pal- 
estinian families  were  awakened  at  approxi- 
mately 4  a.m.  by  Israeli  civilians  breaking 
Into  their  homes  and  forcing  them  out  Into 
the  night.  The  Israelis  were  accompanied  by 
soldiers  who  stood  by  watching.  Later  that 
same  morning,  several  members  of  the  Is- 
raeli Knesset  joined  the  occupation. 

The  occupation  lasted  a  few  days  In  some 
homes.  In  some  others,  the  Palestinian  own- 
ers were  allowed  to  return.  In  at  least  one  in- 
stance, the  owner  was  not  allowed  to  return, 
and  his  home  was  welded  shut.  This  action 
took  place  at  a  time  when  the  cases  of  these 
same  Palestinians  were  pending  in  court  in- 
volving the  appeal  of  the  landowners  of  the 
proposed  taking  of  their  land  by  the  Israeli 
government. 

To  date,  no  action  has  been  taken  against 
the  Israeli  occupiers.  The  reason  for  the  evic- 
tion apparently  stemmed  from  a  plan  by  Is- 
raelis to  construct  a  settlement  in  the  area 
to  be  known  as  the  New  City  of  David  and  to 
provide  upgraded  parking  and  Improved 
highway  facilities. 
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Because  there  is  no  constitution  in  Israel 
which  requires  Just  compensation  for  the 
taking  of  private  property  and  the  village  is 
located  in  the  occupied  territory  outside  the 
state  of  Israel,  there  is  no  obligation  on  the 
part  of  the  government  to  offer  anything  for 
the  land,  and  the  landowners  have  few.  If 
any,  legal  rights.  Even  if  the  landowners 
were  to  l)e  compensated,  the  opportunity  of 
Palestinians  to  acquire  land  under  Israeli  oc- 
cupation is  extremely  limited. 

As  In  Eureka  Hollow,  the  Palestinians  of 
Silwan  are  the  victims  of  economic  and  po- 
litical powers  beyond  their  control.  Unlike 
Eureka  Hollow,  however,  the  scene  in  Silwan 
is  t>eing  frequently  repeated  throughout  the 
occupied  territories  of  the  West  Bank  and 
the  Gaza  Strip. 

During  our  visit  to  the  Gaza  Strip,  we  were 
Informed  by  the  Near  East  Council  of 
Churches  and  others  that  4,000  Israeli  set- 
tlers live  on  45  percent  of  the  land  In  the 
Gaza  Strip  but  use  85  percent  of  the  available 
water,  while  850.000  Palestinians  are 
crammed  Into  the  remaining  territory  and 
are  left  with  the  remaining  15  percent  of  the 
potable  water  supply. 

Also,  since  the  gulf  war,  when  Palestinians 
in  the  occupied  territories  were  confined  to 
their  homes  for  45  days  under  24-hour  curfew, 
more  than  60,000  Palestinians  In  the  Gaza 
Strip  alone  lost  their  Jot»  to  Israeli  employ- 
ers. In  many  instances,  the  Palestinians 
were  replaced  by  Soviet  immigrants  who 
have  moved  into  the  settlements  lx)th  In  Is- 
rael and  the  occupied  territories.  Now,  with 
the  collapse  of  the  Soviet  Union,  the  pres- 
sures which  gave  rise  to  the  forced  evictions 
in  Silwan  will  be  accelerated  with  the  expan- 
sion of  settlements  to  accommodate  the  In- 
flux of  Soviet  Immigrants. 

Whether  the  Madrid  peace  conference  is 
the  l>eglnnlng  of  a  successful  resolution  of 
the  Palestinian  problem  will  depend  upon 
the  willingness  of  the  Israelis  to  address  the 
issue  of  the  settlements  in  a  humane  and 
comprehensive  manner.  However,  the  exam- 
ple of  Silwan  does  little  to  bolster  confidence 
In  the  Israeli  commitment  to  a  reasonable 
approach  to  the  issue. 


JAPAN  FAILS  TO  FACE  THE 
TRUTH 


HON.  DOUG  BEREUTER 

OF  NEBRASKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  January  3. 1992 
Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Member 
would  point  to  two  recent  actk}ns  in  the  Japa- 
nese Diet.  The  first  event  was  the  brawl  that 
occun-ed  when  the  Diet  was  preparing  to  vote 
to  permit  the  use  of  Japanese  forces  in  United 
Nations-sanctioned  peacekeeping  activities. 
The  desire  to  maintain  the  purity  of  the  Peace 
Constitution  was  so  strong  that  Japanese  leg- 
islators felt  compelled  to  engage  in  fist-fights 
on  the  floor  of  the  Japanese  Diet.  This  has  be- 
come something  of  a  common  practice — you 
may  recall  that  similar  fist-fights  broke  out 
when  the  Japanese  Government  proposed  to 
send  medical  teams  to  support  Operation 
Desert  Shield.  I 

The  second  event  was  the^  refusal  of  the 
Japanese  Legislature  to  refuse  to  extend  an 
apology  to  the  United  States  of  Amerrca  on 
the  50th  anniversary  of  the  attack  on  Pearl 
HartKJr.  When  presented  with  the  opportunity 
to  offer  an  apok)gy,  the  Diet  conspicuously 
chose  not  to  act. 
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It  is  bn  interesting  dichotomy:  The  Japanese 
LegisU  lure  can  engage  in  fist-fights  to  ensure 
that  Japanese  forces  do  not  engage  in  legiti- 
mate leacekeeping  activity,  but  it  scorns  the 
notion  of  apologizing  for  one  of  the  most  hei- 
nous sieak  attacks  in  recorded  history.  Japan 
is  not  well  served  by  such  inconsistent  dis- 
plays. The  failure  to  offer  such  an  apology,  as 
urged  py  the  Japanese  Prime  Minister,  seems 
with  the  Japanese  failure  to  recog- 
role  in  initiating  hostilities  during  the 
Nar  II,  the  gross  brutality  of  its  armed 
n  China  and  elsewhere  in  the  Asian- 
regions,  and  the  continuing  attempt  of 
society  to  rewrite  history  to  jus- 
I  ast  actions 

S  peaker,  this  Member  woukj  point  to  an 
editorial  entitled  "Japan  Fails  to  Face 
:  Ugly  Message  for  America"  in  the 
7,  1991,  edition  of  Omaha  Word- 
As  the  editorial  correctly  notes,  the  re- 
b^avkir  of  the  Japanese  Diet  sends  an 
disturbing  message  to  America,  and  in- 
the  worid: 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

saying  the  things  that  need  to  l>e  said  in  the 
present. 


January  3,  1992 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  PONTIFICAL  IN- 
STITUTE OF  THE  RELIGIOUS 
TEACHERS  OF  FILIPPINI 
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HON.  ROBERT  G.  TORRICELU 

OK  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  January  3, 1992 
Mr.  TORRICELLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wouM  like 
to  pay  homage  to  the  members  of  the  Pontifi- 
cal  Institute   of   the   Religious   Teachers   of 
Filippini.  Sister  Margherita  Marchione,  a  re- 
nowned authority  on  Italian-American  culture 
and  researcher  of  Philip  Mazzei,  Jefferson's 
friend  and  neighbor,  has  issued  a  statement 
which  I  woukf  like  to  place  into  the  Record  at 
this  point: 

Rblioious  Teachers  Filippini 
Tercentennial 
The  Pontifical  Institute  is  one  of  the  earli- 
est teaching  communities  of  Sisters  in  Italy. 
It  began  in  Montefiascone  in  1692,  when  Car- 
dinal Bargarigo  asked  Lucy  Filippini  to  head 
the  schools  he  had  established  for  the  edu- 
cation of  young  girls.  Twelve  years  later  he 
devised  a  set  of  rules  to  guide  Lucy  and  her 
followers  in  the  religious  life.  These  teachers 
were  to  provide  Christian  training  for  the 
children  of  the  common  people.  As  the  com- 
munity grew,  it  attracted  the  attention  of 
Pope  Clement  XI  who,  in  1707,  called  Lucy  to 
Rome  to  start  schools  which  he  placed  under 
his  special  protection. 

In  Rome,  Lucy  Filippini  completed  the 
work  of  founding  the  schools  and  impressed 
her  style  and  educational  method  on  them. 
The  primary  objective  of  the  schools  was  the 
formation  of  women  in  every  aspect.  Such  a 
formaUon  would  serve  to  strengthen  family 
life — not  an  easy  task  among  the  poorer 
classes  of  society  of  the  17th  and  18th  cen- 
turies. This  educative  and  didactic  adventure 
still  continues  today  through  the  Schools 
and  the  Family  to  which  they  gave  life.  Its 
mission  has  spread  beyond  Italy,  into  Eu- 
rope, the  United  States  of  America,  Brazil, 
Ethiopia,  India. 

A  new  era  began  for  the  Religious  Teachers 
Filippini  when,  at  the  command  of  Pope  Plus 
X,  five  of  them  came  to  the  United  States  in 
1910.  Their  destination  was  Saint  Joachim 
parish,  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  and  their  mis- 
sion was  to  serve  the  needs  of  neglected  Ital- 
ian Immigrants.  They  spoke  their  language, 
understood  their  customs,  and  cherished 
their  traditions.  When  the  immigrants' 
search  for  freedom,  social  Improvement,  and 
security  lessened,  they  continued  to  staff 
schools  for  all  children,  regardless  of  race, 
nationality,  or  creed. 

In  Trenton,  the  group  encountered  obsta- 
cles which  led  to  discouragement.  But  in 
1916,  with  Sister  Ninetta  lonata's  appoint- 
ment as  superior,  the  situation  changed. 
Under  her  leadership  she  improved  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  school.  During  1917-18 
Spanish  Influenza  epidemic,  she  challenged 
the  Sisters  to  assist  the  sick  and  the  des- 
titute. They  served  as  nurses,  and  provided 
hot  meals.  Soon  after  they  were  recalled  to 
Rome  by  the  Superior  General.  Only  when 
Sister  Ninetta  appealed  to  the  new  Bishop  of 
Trenton.  Thomas  Joseph  Walsh,  did  the  situ- 
ation again  change.  In  fact,  had  it  not  been 
for  him,  the  difficult  circumstances  of  the 
early  years  would  have  Indeed  constrained 
the  Sisters  to  return  to  Italy. 


Bishop  Walsh  Intervened  and  succeeded  In 
keeping  them  in  the  United  States.  He  sim- 
ply sent  a  cable  with  the  words:  "Governo 
proibisce  partenza. "  (The  government  for- 
bids departure.)  The  Superior  General  did 
not  understand  whether  the  reference  "gov- 
ernment" was  civil  or  ecclesiastical.  Thus 
with  Bishop  Walsh's  encouragement  and  per- 
sonal interest,  the  Religious  Teachers 
Filippini  remained  and  prospered  in  the 
United  States. 

In  1920,  Bishop  Walsh  purchased  the  prop- 
erty now  known  as  Villa  Victoria  on  the 
banks  of  the  Delaware  River  in  Trenton  to 
serve  as  a  motherhouse  and  novitiate.  Ten 
years  later,  when  he  was  transferred  to  New- 
ark, Villa  Walsh— the  former  Gillespie  estate 
on  Tower  Hill  in  Morristown— became  the 
new  motherhouse  and  the  commulty's  edu- 
cational headquarters.  Today,  meml>ers  of 
the  Province  of  Saint  Lucy  staff  schools  in 
New  Jersey,  New  York,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania, 
and  South  Carolina. 

Regarding  the  international  activities  of 
the  Religious  Teachers  Filippini,  the  Prov- 
ince not  only  has  representation  at  the 
Oeneralate  in  Rome,  but  also  helps  staff  the 
foreign  missions  where  the  work  of 
evangelization  and  human  promotion  contin- 
ues. In  the  newest  mission  in  India,  they 
conduct  a  literacy  program,  teach  Christian 
Doctrine  to  children  and  adults,  visit  and 
perform  basic  tasks  of  ctiarity  helping  them 
spiritually,  materially,  and  financially. 

A  commemorative  book  entitled  "A  Pic- 
torial History  of  the  Saint  Lucy  Filippini 
Chapel"  (1992)  contains  a  brief  history  of  the 
Religious  Teachers  Filippini  with  a  blessing 
and  message  from  Pope  John  Paul  II,  dated 
January  22,  1991:  "To  the  Pontifical  Institute 
of  the  Religious  Teachers  Filippini,  celebrat- 
ing the  3rd  centenary  of  its  Foundation,  and 
living  the  charism  their  Foundress  Lucy 
Filippini  wished  to  Impart  to  the  Institute,  I 
express  heartfelt  congratulations  for  the 
educational  and  evangelical  work  that  has 
been  accomplished  and  continues  to  be  per- 
formed for  the  poor  and  the  humble.  To  the 
entire  religious  Community  and  to  all  those 
toward  whom  the  educational  mission  of  the 
Religious  Teachers  is  directed,  as  a  pledge  of 
abundant  heavenly  graces,  I  affectionately 
Impart  a  special  apostolic  blessing."  The 
commemorative  book  for  the  300th  anniver- 
sary is  a  monument  of  Christian  inspiration 
which  transmits  the  spirit  and  sanctity  of 
Saint  Lucy  Filippini  through  the  originality 
and  gracefulness  of  paintings  by  the  re- 
nowned artist.  Gonippo  Raggl,  as  well  as 
through  stained  glsiss  windows,  mosaic,  and 
imported  marble.  It  is  also  enhanced  by  a 
walking  tour  which  contains  some  30  pages 
of  black  and  white  sketches  with  explanation 
of  each  symbol,  followed  by  20  pages  of  col- 
ored photographs.  It  is  the  story  of  the  Pon- 
tifical Institute  of  the  Religious  Teachers 
Filippini  since  1692.  What  has  transpired 
since  then  testifies  to  the  zeal  of  many  dedi- 
cated women  whose  sense  of  mission  of  their 
founders  was  adapted  during  the  past  300 
years  to  the  needs  of  the  world  in  the  light 
of  the  Gospel.  Its  development  in  the  United 
States  of  America  has  been  rich  in  deeds  and 
accomplishments. 


WALK  A  MILE  IN  HER  SHOES 


HON.  BILL  RICHARDSON 

OF  NEW  MEXICO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  January  3, 1992 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 

most  public-spirited  citizens  in  the  State  of 


January  3,  1992 

New  Mexico  is  Claudine  Riddle,  of  Fanning- 
ton.  A  successful  realtor,  civic  leader,  and  hu- 
manitarian, she  embodies  the  best  of  the 
American  spirit:  dignity,  compassion,  effective- 
ness, and  generosity  to  others  less  fortunate. 
She  has  had  a  remarkable  career,  and  I  am 
proud  to  count  her  as  a  friend  and  valued  ad- 
viser on  a  host  of  issues  important  to  this 
country. 

Recently  she  was  profiled  in  a  Fannington 
newspaper.  I  am  submitting  the  article  for  the 
Record. 

(From  the  Farmlngton  Daily  Times,  Nov.  10, 

1991] 

Walk  a  Mile  in  Her  Shoes 

(By  Dorothy  Nobis) 

If  the  cliche  that  dynamite  comes  in  small 
packages  is  true,  then  Claudine  Riddle  is  an 
explosion  waiting  to  go  off. 

Riddle  may  be  short  in  stature,  but  her  en- 
ergy is  boundless,  according  to  friends. 

A  real  estate  broker  who  owns  Claudlne's 
Real  EsUte,  Riddle  is  more  than  just  a  seller 
of  property. 

The  soft  lines  that  give  character  to  Rid- 
dle's face,  and  the  sparkle  that  glistens  in 
her  eyes  belie  the  fact  this  lady  has  not  had 

an  easy  life.  „,^^, 

The  child  of  a  poor  sharecropper.  Riddle, 
72.  said,  "I  was  raised  ...  in  a  little  shack 
with  holes  and  cracks." 

One  of  five  children.  Riddle  said  they  slept 
together  because  there  weren't  enough  beds. 
Her   poverty-stricken   childhood   did    not, 
however,  dampen  Riddle's  spirit  or  her  deter- 
mination. 

"The  way  you  are  raised,  no  matter  how 
tough,  should  make  you  the  best  person  you 
can  be,"  Riddle  said.  "You  need  to  make 
good,  regardless  of  how  bad  it  is." 

A  mother  of  two  before  she  was  19  years 
old.  Riddle  heeded  her  own  advice  when  she 
returned  to  high  school  when  she  was  24. 

"I  had  a  ball,"  she  said.  "1  enrolled  with 
the  rest  of  the  kids  on  the  first  day  of  school 
in  Plains.  Texas." 

Riddle  said  her  typing  skills  got  her  a  job 
as  secretary  to  the  school  superintendent  be- 
fore she  finished  high  school. 

In  1960,  she  and  her  family  moved  to  Farm- 
lngton, and  she  went  to  work  as  the  sec- 
retary for  H.L.  Wilby,  principal  at  Farming- 
ton  High  School. 

Four  years  later,  Riddle  and  her  family 
moved  again,  this  time  to  Puerto  Rico,  then 
the  Bahamas  and  to  Nicaragua.  Riddle  got 
adept  at  packing  and  moving,  she  said. 

"I  moved  326  times  in  my  married  life," 
she  said.  "My  kids  went  to  schools  in  four 
different  states  and  to  eight  different  high 
schools." 

Riddle  continued  to  work,  no  matter  where 
the  family  lived. 

"I  wanted  my  kids  to  have  the  things  they 
wouldn't  have  had,  if  I  had  not  worked,"  she 
explained. 

There  were  other  reasons  Riddle  worked, 
however.  Her  ambition,  her  dedication— and 
her  determination— were  driving  forces  to 
help  her  overcome  a  family  problem. 

A  member  of  Riddle's  family  is  a  problem 
drinker,  which  has  been  difficult  for  her  to 
understand  and,  at  times,  even  more  difficult 
for  her  to  cope  with. 

"I've  never  been  a  drinker,"  she  said.  1 11 
have  one  glass  of  wine  at  a  party,  but  I  have 
a  problem  of  working  with  people  who  have 
too  much  to  drink." 

Ironically,  Riddle  said  that  when  she  was 
growing  up,  her  family  made  their  own  bran- 
dy and  wine. 

"But  it  was  never  important  to  me,  she 
said.  "I  wanted  my  mind  to  work." 
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The  heavy  drinking  of  a  loved  one  made 
life  difficult  for  Riddle,  but  she  never  lost 
hope,  or  her  zest  for  life. 

The  hurts  of  being  in  such  a  situation  are 
there,  however.  Riddle  said. 

But,  she  added,  the  sober  members  of  the 
family  must  remain  strong. 

"The  alcoholic  doesn't  care  how  many 
hurts  you  have,  or  how  often  he  hurts  you," 
she  said.  "But  you  have  to  be  determined  not 
to  let  it  destroy  you." 

Because  of  the  dictates  of  society  at  that 
time.  Riddle  said,  she  rarely  talked  about 
the  problem  drinker,  and  physical  abuse 
never  occurred  in  her  home. 

"If  there  is  physical  abuse  with  an  alco- 
holic, I  tell  women  never  to  stay,"  Riddle 
said.  "I  don't  care  what  they're  told,  no 
woman  should  put  up  with  physical  abuse. 
With  an  alcoholic,  the  mental  and  emotional 
abuse  are  enough." 

Riddle  often  speaks  to  women  on  the  Nav- 
ajo Reservation,  she  said. 

"I  speak  about  alcoholics  and  how  to  deal 
with  it,"  she  said.  She  encourages  women 
who  have  an  alcoholic  husliand  to  recognize 
their  own  needs. 

Riddle  said  women,  particularly,  choose  a 
pattern  with  how  they  live  and  deal  with  an 
alcoholic.  She  said  dealing  productively  with 
the  alcoholism  is  determined  "by  how  you're 
made  up  within  yourself  and  the  faith  to  deal 
with  it." 

Riddle  added  it  was  her  faith  that  kept  her 
going  over  the  years. 

"I'd  go  out  the  front  gate  in  the  morning." 
Riddle  said,  "and  I  know  God  said,  'There 
she  goes  again,'  and  sent  100  angels  to  take 
care  of  me. 

"Sometimes  I'd  run  out  of  angels  and  have 
to  ask  for  more,"  Riddle  said  with  a  smile. 
"And  I'd  know  I'd  have  help  during  the  day 
to  survive." 
And  survive.  Riddle  did. 
More  than  21  years  ago,  when  the  problem 
drinker  in  her  family  was  so  sick  because  of 
the  drinking,  medical  help— expensiv^^nedl- 
cal  help— was  needed  and  she  had  to  qm-bGr 
Job  as  a  secretary  and  look  for  work  that 
would  pay  more. 

A  new  career  opened  up  for  her  while  she, 
typically,  was  looking  out  for  a  friend. 

"I  walked  into  a  real  estate  office  and  told 
the  broker  they  were  misrepresenting  land 
to  a  friend,"  she  recalled.  Th%  broker  was  so 
Impressed  with  Riddle  he  suggested  she 
study  to  become  a  real  estate  agent. 

"I  was  almost  52  years  old,"  Riddle  said. 
"And  I  opened  my  own  real  estate  office 
when  I  was  54.  Nobody  told  me  I  wasn't  sup- 
posed to  do  that  at  my  age,  so  I  did  it." 
She  also  has  become  active  in  other  areas. 
Concerned  with  the  plight  of  Navajo  art- 
ists, and  their  inability  to  properly  market 
their  work.  Riddle  organized  the  Totah  Fes- 
tival five  years  ago. 

•Most  Indian  traders  and  trading  post  peo- 
ple are  fair  with  the  artists,  but  they  can 
only  buy  so  much,"  Riddle  said.  "I  kept  buy- 
ing stuff  so  cheap,  I  started  talking  to  the 
city  and  county  to  try  to  get  interest  (in  a 
festival)." 

Riddle  finally  received  support  from  Farm- 
lngton for  a  festival,  but  only  if  she  would 
coordinate  it.  City  officials  also  gave  sup- 
port, and  Riddle's  dream  of  helping  the  In- 
dian artist  was  realized. 

"I  had  a  hard  time  getting  support  from 
local  organizations,  and  I  didn't  think  it 
would  be  a  success,"  Riddle  said. 

Four  years  ago.  Riddle  said  she  had  no  art- 
ists and  no  money  for  the  festival. 

With  a  lot  of  help  from  her  friends  and  her 
rapport  with  the  Indian  artists,  however,  the 
Totah  Festival  was  born. 
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This  year.  Riddle  said  65  artists  were  rep- 
resented at  the  festival,  and  an  estimated 
10.000  people  from  27  states  and  five  coun- 
tries attended. 

In  addition,  area  Indian  rug  weavers 
eiimed  $15,500  from  a  rug  auction  at  the  fes- 
tival. 

In  the  years  she's  helped  Indian  artists  find 
a  market  for  their  work,  or  helped  the  mate 
of  an  alcoholic  find  hope  for  the  present  and 
the  future,  or  helped  someone  fine  a  new 
home  or  business  in  San  Juan  County,  Riddle 
said,  occasionally,  she  gets  tired. 

"I've  thought  about  running  away  from 
home,"  Riddle  said  with  a  laugh.  "I've 
thought  about  dyeing  my  hair  red.  taking  off 
my  hat,  getting  on  the  train  and  running 

away." 

With  her  love  of  people  and  her  willingness 
to  help  others,  however.  Riddle  said  the  only 
problem  with  running  away  is  that,  "A  lot  of 
people  will  want  to  go  with  me." 


HONORING  RETIRING  EDITOR  OF 
LATROBE  BULLETIN 


HON.  JOHN  P.  MURTHA 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  January  3. 1992 
Mr.  MURTHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  community 
of  Latrobe,  PA  is  fortunate  to  tie  served  by  a 
respected  daily  newspaper,  the  Latrobe  Bul- 
letin. In  this  age  of  huge  media  corporations, 
the  local,  small  town  paper  might  seem  to  tie 
dying,  but  the  role  of  the  Latrobe  Bulletin  as 
a  forum  for  the  community  and  a  source  of 
community  news  remains  strong.  The  role  of 
editorial  writer  for  the  small  community  news- 
paper is  a  particulariy  important  one,  and  for 
a  long  time,  the  people  of  Latrobe  have  been 
favored  with  an  outstanding  journalist  in  this 
position.  Vince  Quatrini  is  retiring  this  month, 
and  I  wanted  to  take  a  moment  to  wish  him 
well  and  to  let  him  know  how  much  he'll  be 

missed.  , 

Vince  is  an  outstanding  writer,  and  hes 
served  the  Latrobe  community  well  in  his  posi- 
tion with  the  Bulletin.  He's  equally  a  superb 
prognosticator— in  fact,  the  Latrobe  Bulletin 
was  the  first  Pennsylvania  newspaper  to  en- 
dorse and  predict  the  victory  of  Senator 
WOFFORD  in  the  1991  Senate  election. 

The  people  of  Latrobe  will  miss  the 
wnticisms  and  insight  of  a  fine  journalist. 
Whether  they  agreed  with  Vince's  opinions  or 
not,  his  columns  were  always  eageriy  read  by 
everyone  in  Latrobe.  I'm  proud  to  call  Vince  a 
friend,  and  I  know  that  the  citizens  of  Latrobe 
join  me  in  saying  thanks  and  wishing  Vince  a 
happy  and  healthy  retirement. 


DEMOCRATIZATION  COMES  TO 
ZAMBIA 


HON.  EDOLPHUS  TOWNS 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  January  3,  1992 
Mr.  TOWNS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  vi«nt  to  intro- 
duce the  inaugural  address  of  Zambia's  new 
leader.  President  Frederick  Chiluba  to  my  col- 
leagues. 

President  Chiluba's  election  is  significant  for 
several  reasons.  It  was  the  first  instance  in 
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President  Chiluba  is  expected  to  visit  the 
States  next  month.  I  commend  this 
o  my  colleagues'  attention.  His  words 
much  hope  for  a  new  era  of  warm  re- 
between    the    United    States    and 
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InauouAation  Speech  of  Frederick  Chiluba 
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fir  It  act  as  the  President  is  a  prayer.  I 
■A)  bow  your  heads. 

Father,  we  bow  our  heads  and 

for  your  love.  Accept  our  thanks 

)eace  that  yields  this  day  and  the 

aith   that   makes   Its   continuance 

us  strong  to  do  your  work,  will- 

and  do  your  will  and  write  on  our 

words:  "Use  power  to  help  peo- 

we  are  given  power  not  to  advance 

puriwses,  nor  to  make  a  great  show 

nor  a  name.  There  is  but  one 

of  power,  and  it  is  to  serve  people. 

rememtier  this.  Lord,  and  make  us 

do  your  work.  Amen. 

is  one's  belief  In  your  fellow 
your  friends  and  neighbors,  when 
that  the  stream  of  democracy — 
ip  for  27  years— is  finally  free  to  run 
as  a  mighty  African  river.  Not  be- 
Lrms,  not  l>ecause  of  bullets,  not  be- 
iny  other  time,  but  the  patience  of 
1th  corruption,  repression,  and  die- 
had  run  out.  The  voice  of  the  Zam- 
weak  as  it  was  at  one  stage, 
the  thunder  of  one  party  and 
is  once  again  strong,  a  roar  assert- 
But  let  us  not  forget,  that  we  can- 
the  tyranny  of  an  elite  with  the 
the  many. 

we  inherit  its  destitute — rav- 

excesses.  ineptitude  and  straight 

of  a  party  and  a  people  who  have 

ower  for  too  long.  When  our  first 

stood  up  to  address  you  27  years 

addressing  a  country  full  of  hope 
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ec  >nomlc   ills   we   suffer   have   come 

I  ver  several  decades.  They  will  not 

in  days,  weeks  or  months.  But  we 

deter  nined  they  will  go  away.  The  will 

because  we  as  Zamblans  have  the 

aqply  ourselves  to  do  whatever  needs 

to  rebuild  this  glorious  country. 

;>re8ent  crisis,  government  alone  is 

I  olution  to  our  problems.  For  too 

government  was  the  problem.  This  cri- 

dlscipline.    hard   work,    honesty, 

goternment  and  a  determination   to 

t  »eth.  to  look  our  problems  squarely 

,  and  to  tackle  them  head-on. 

one  believe  otherwise.  This  Zam- 

gov4rnment  has  the  will,  the  courage 

a  iillty  to  deal  with  the  problems  of 

o  make  the  hard  decisions,  and  to 
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do  the  things  now  that  will  allow  this  coun- 
try to  never  again  sink  to  the  depths  of  mis- 
ery which  Zambian  democracy  has  rescued 
us  from  now. 

So  with  all  the  energy  and  discipline  at  our 
command,  let  us  begin  anew.  Let  us  renew 
our  determination,  our  courage  and  our 
strength  and  let  us  renew  our  faith,  our  hope 
and  our  pride.  We  have  the  right  to  dream 
heroic  dreams.  But  more  importantly,  we 
have  the  obligation  to  make  them  come  true. 
Perhaps  not  for  our  own  sake,  but  for  the 
sake  of  our  children.  Never  again  may  we 
allow  the  next  generation  to  inherit  debt, 
corruption  and  misery. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  this 
country,  the  Zambian  citizens  do  not  have  to 
invent  a  system  by  which  to  live.  We  don't 
have  to  wrest  justice  from  the  kings  or  the 
chiefs.  We  only  have  to  summon  it  from 
within  ourselves. 

For  we  know  what  works— freedom  works. 
We  know  what  is  right — democracy  is  right. 
We  know  how  to  secure  a  more  just  and  pros- 
perous life  for  man  on  earth— through  the 
freedom  to  work,  the  freedom  to  toil, 
through  free  speech,  free  elections  and  the 
exercise  of  free  will  unhampered  by  the 
state.  We  know  that  upon  the  individual 
rests  the  ability  to  make  his  own  dreams 
come  true.  The  state  must  allow  every  indi- 
vidual that  freedom  in  security  and  in  Jus- 
tice. The  greatest  lesson  we  can  learn  from 
the  past  27  years  is  that  freedom  is  at  the 
core  of  every  successful  nation  in  the  world 
and  in  Africa  today. 

The  great  nations,  the  prosperous  nations, 
are  the  free  nations.  A  new  breeze  is  blowing 
in  Zambia.  The  breeze  of  democracy  and 
freedom.  The  breeze  of  human  rights.  The 
winds  of  change  predicted  for  Africa  decades 
ago,  have  finally  reached  our  land. 

When  Winston  Churchill  offered  his  people 
nothing  but  blood,  toil,  tears  and  sweat,  they 
rose  to  the  occasion  and  swept  away  the 
forces  of  tyranny  and  I  am  proud  that  when 
we  told  Zamblans  that  the  hour  has  come, 
they  rose  to  the  hour  with  dignity,  with 
compassion,  but  with  determination.  Zambia 
would  not  be  denied. 

Allow  me  now  to  address  my  colleagues 
who  will  join  me  in  the  new  government.  The 
Zambian  people  await  action.  They  didn't 
send  us  here  to  bicker  procrastinate.  They 
did  not  send  us  here  to  enjoy  the  trimming 
of  power  and  office.  They  sent  us  here  to  rep- 
resent them  and  to  work. 

President  Bush  of  the  United  States  of 
America  said  in  his  inaugural  speech:  "Gr^at 
Nations,  like  great  men,  must  keep  their 
word."  This  is  my  pledge  to  you.  Zambia. 
This  government  will  keep  their  word.  And 
this  is  my  message  to  the  new  government 
and  to  the  civil  service:  "You  must  keep 
your  word."  Let  honesty  and  honest  toil  be 
the  pillars  on  which  we  build  the  future. 

We  deserve  today  not  a  victory  of  a  party, 
but  a  celebration  of  sweet  freedom  after  a 
long  and  sometimes,  bitter  struggle.  An  end 
as  well  as  a  beginning. 

Zambia  is  like  a  patient  who  woke  up  from 
a  long  coma.  We  are  weak,  but  we  are  awake. 
We  are  ill,  but  we  are  still  alive.  And  most 
important:  We  are  determined  to  get  well 
again. 

No  government  can  change  a  country  on 
its  own.  I  am  asking  you,  Zamblans  from  all 
political  persuasion,  friends  and  neighbors, 
UNIP  and  MMD,  and  those  who  want  to  start 
new  parties  still,  let  there  no  longer  be  en- 
emies in  this  land.  At  the  most  let  there  be 
political  opponents,  free  to  speak  their 
minds,  but  free  to  be  Zamblans.  And  let  us 
take  hands  and  face  the  cruel  and  destitute 
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present,  let  us  take  hands  and  work,  let  the 
patient  get  well  again.  Let  Zambia  rise  up. 

I  am  extending  my  hand  of  brotherhood  to 
all  Zamblans— of  all  political  persuasions— 
and  particularly  their  leaders.  My  plea  to  Dr. 
Kaunda  is  to  take  my  extended  hand  of 
friendship,  for  this  is  the  very  essence  of  this 
change;  that  we  make  one  nation  and  live  to- 
gether in  harmony.  I  urge  you  as  ordinary 
members  of  UNIP  and  citizens  of  Zambia  to 
extend  you  hands  to  your  neighlwr  too— and 
embrace  them,  so  that  we  go  forward  as  one. 
Let  Zambia  rise  in  unity. 

But  what  exactly  is  to  be  done?  I  t>elieve 
we  ought  to  concentrate  on  the  l>asics.  Our 
priorities  must  be  the  basic  needs  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Zambia.  One  such  priority  is  edu- 
cation. It  is  simply  not  good  enough  that 
Zambia  has  126  school  and  college  students 
per  100.000  population,  when  there  are  coun- 
tries in  Africa  with  three  and  four  times  that 
ratio.  It  is  simply  not  good  enough  to  have  a 
literacy  rate  of  less  than  70  per  cent,  when 
we  have  skilled  and  schooled  people  to  drive 
our  economy  towards  productivity  and  pros- 
perity. 

Another  priority  is  health  care.  Here,  too 
we  face  enormous  challenges,  with  only  one 
medical  doctor  for  every  5.000  Zamblans  with 
only  32  hospital  beds  for  every  10,000  people, 
and  Infant  mortality  rate  of  127  deaths  per 
1,000  children  under  the  age  of  five,  and  with 
less  than  half  the  population  having  access 
to  safe  and  clean  drinking  water. 

Also  in  the  spheres  of  housing,  transpor- 
tation need,  telecommunications  and  other 
aspects  of  infrastructure  do  well  behind  the 
average  In  Africa.  It  is  of  crucial  importance 
that  we  give  infrastructure  development  all 
the  urgent  attention  that  we  can  afford.  t>e- 
cause  this  in  turn  determines  the  extent  and 
the  eagerness  with  which  foreign  Investors 
would  flock  to  Zambia. 

But  .Tiost  Important  of  all  Is  the  need  to 
create  a  sustained  confidence  in  the  socio- 
political stability  of  our  country.  For  with- 
out it.  our  children  won't  study  our  human 
resources,  will  not  become  a  productive  work 
force,  our  economy  will  not  grow,  or  exports 
will  not  be  competitive  in  international  mar- 
kets, our  foreign  investment  growth  will  re- 
main a  plpedream. 

If  what  I  have  said  thus  far  sounds  duly 
ominous,  do  not  misunderstand  me:  I  am  not 
pessimistic  about  the  future  of  Zambia.  In 
fact.  I  am  all  too  aware  of  the  exceptional 
opportunities  that  we  have  with  our  mineral 
resources,  and  our  abundance  of  land  in  a 
country  that  is  not  overpopulated. 

But  I  am  also  a  realist.  The  ills  of  Africa 
and  of  Zambia  are  such  that  our  prosperity 
will  not  come  about  overnight.  Forward  on 
the  path  to  prosperity  we  must  go,  but  let 
nobody  labor  under  the  illusion  that  the 
progress  we  seek  will  be  easily  and  speedily 
attained  for  the  hour  has  come. 

In  our  time  of  need,  we  will  look  to  the 
world.  Not  for  hand-outs,  but  for  help  to 
stand  on  our  own  feet  again.  To  get  well.  We 
will  look  to  our  neighlwrs— not  to  strut 
around  on  the  stage  of  the  world,  like  a  king 
without  clothes,  but  to  look  them  in  the  eye 
and  to  take  their  hands.  In  Africa  today  the 
era  of  dictators,  of  hypocrisy  and  lies  Is  over. 
As  usual,  the  Zamblans  realize  that  first.  We 
will  therefore  not  share  in  the  hypocrisy  and 
the  self-deceit,  but  we  will  say  to  our  neigh- 
bors, let  us  live  in  peace.  Let  us  trade.  Let  us 
get  to  work. 

Zambia  Is  not  the  center  of  the  universe, 
but  Zambia  Is  the  center  of  our  universe.  We 
say  the  hour  has  come  to  put  Zambia  first, 
to  put  Zambia  first.  Let's  do  whatever  we 
can.    every    day    to    slowly    pull    ourselves 
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through  our  sweat  and  toil,  out  of  the  mud 
and  to  build  a  new  Zambia  where  prosperity, 
decency,  Hunmn  rights  are  normal  parts  of 
life.  So  on  this  inaugural  day,  I  say.  let  us 
not  have  false  pride.  Let  us  rather  get  to 
work. 

So.  the  hour  has  come.  We  have  seized  it. 
And  now.  to  work! 


TARGETED  INVESTMENT  TAX 
CREDIT  WILL  HELP  ECONOMY 


HON.  NANCY  L  JOHNSON 

OF  CONNECTICUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  January  3,  1992 
Mrs.  JOHNSON  of  Connecticut.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, atong  with  the  gentleman  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Chandler)  I  am  introducing  today  the 
Targeted  Small  Business  Investment  Tax 
Credit  Act  of  1992  and  invite  my  colleagues  to 
join  us  in  our  efforts  to  revitalize  the  tjacktxjne 
of  the  American  economy:  small  business. 

It  is  painfully  dear,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  our 
economy  needs  a  powerful  shot  in  the  arm  to 
restore  its  vitality  and  keep  us  No.  1  in  the 
worid.  Newspaper  headlines  repeat  the  story 
day  after  day:  "Thousands  Laid  Off,"  "Sales 
Down,"  and  "Economy  Weakens." 

While  I  applaud  the  recent  drop  in  interest 
rates.  Congress  must  act  immediately  on  a 
precisely  targeted  economic  growth  package 
that  will  CTeate  manufacturing  opportunities, 
stimulate  the  housing  industry,  and  encourage 
consumer  demand  in  the  immediate  future. 

An  integral  part  of  any  growth  package  is.  in 
my  view,  targeted  tax  relief  to  a  sector  of  the 
economy  crucial  to  our  future  and  in  dire  need 
of  improvement:  manufacturing.  Investment  in 
manufacturing  has  dropped  precipitously  since 
the  Tax  Refomi  Act  of  1986  and  threatens  to 
remain  weak  for  the  foreseeable  future.  One 
retrospective  simulation  of  the  U.S.  economy 
from  1986-88  indicates  that  gross  private  do- 
mestic investment  dropped  by  over  $100  bil- 
lion in  constant  1982  dollars  in  that  period. 

The  Targeted  Small  Business  Investment 
Tax  Credit  Act  of  1992  focuses  on  this  weak- 
ness and  intends  to  help  American  manufac- 
turing retool,  modernize,  grow,  and  hire  more 
workers.  Our  bill  offers  short-term,  nonrefund- 
able tax  credits  to  companies  with  fewer  than 
500  workers  as  follows: 

A  15-percent  credit  for  purchase  of  produc- 
tive machinery  and  equipment,  and  business- 
use  trucks,  oft-road  vehicles,  and  cars; 

A  25-percent  credit  if  the  capital  goods  men- 
tnned  above  are  at  least  85  percent  manufac- 
tured or  produced  in  the  United  States. 

As  the  foltowing  article  from  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  deariy  illustrates,  previous  ITC's 
skewed  industrial  investment  and  led  to 
abuses  now  highlighted  by  advocates  of  the 
do  nothing  approach. 

Today's  bill,  however,  is  narrowly  drawn  to 
prevent  abuse  and  would  be  in  place  for  just 
6  months  from  the  date  of  enactment.  This 
feature  would  limit  the  direct  cost  to  the  Treas- 
ury and  provkJe  the  economic  kick  the  Nation 
needs  in  the  near  tenn,  while  supporting  our 
king-term  goal  of  improving  our  competitive- 
ness. 

I  urge  the  administration  and  my  colleagues 
on  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  to  review 
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this  proposal  carefully,  because  I  believe  it  will 
have  a  positive,  immediate  ripple  effect  on  the 
economy,  resulting  in  reduced  unemployment 
costs,  higher  business  tax  receipts,  increased 
revenues  from  personal  taxpayers,  and  give  a 
much  needed  txiost  to  American  manufactur- 
ing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  newspaper  artide  I  men- 
tioned follows: 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Dec.  30.  1991] 
The  Outlook— Investment  Credits:  a 
Temporary  Answer 
(By  Alan  Murray) 
Washington.- Millions  of  Americans  work 
in  office  spaces  separated  by  movable  parti- 
tions rather  than  walls.  But  few  realize  that 
the  tax  code  is  partly  to  blame  for  their  lack 
of  privacy. 

The  investment  tax  credit,  eliminated  in 
the  1986  tax  act,  provided  a  powerful  incen- 
tive for  the  purchase  of  equipment.  The  cred- 
it could  be  used  to  offset  the  cost  of  purchas- 
ing partitions  but  not  to  offset  the  cost  of 
constructing  walls.  So,  American  office  de- 
signers turned  increasingly  to  partitions. 

A  similar  transformation  occurred  in  many 
of  the  nation's  factories.  Permanent  ceiling 
lighting  was  not  eligible  for  the  credit;  de- 
tachable, movable  lights  were.  So.  tax-con- 
scious corporations  outfitted  factories  with 
movable  lights. 

Such  stories  suggest  why  the  credit  was 
eliminated  in  1986.  It  was  indeed  a  powerful 
incentive.  It  did  change  the  behavior  of 
American  businesses.  But  the  changes 
weren't  all  for  the  better. 

"The  Investment  tax  credit  creates  an  In- 
vestment incentive  that  favors  some  forms 
of  economic  activity  over  others,"  the  U.S. 
Treasury  wrote  In  1984.  in  a  tax-overhaul 
plan  proposing  repeal  of  the  credit.  It  "dis- 
criminates among  taxpayers  within  a  single 
industry,  and  encourages  tax-motivated, 
noneconomic  l)ehavior."  Dale  Jorgenson,  a 
professor  of  economics  at  Harvard,  says 
eliminating  the  credit  "was  one  of  the  real 
steps  forward  of  the  1986  tax  act." 

Memories  are  short  in  Washington.  With 
the  economy  in  recession,  the  nation's  policy 
makers  are  rushing  headlong  towards  re-en- 
acting the  credit,  for  the  fourth  time.  The 
Bush  administration  Is  likely  to  include  a 
limited  credit  as  part  of  its  proposal  for  eco- 
nomic revival— even  though  Budget  Director 
Richard  Darman  was  one  of  the  architects  of 
the  1986  law.  And  many  members  of  Congress 
also  favor  the  idea.  Indeed,  re-enacting  the 
investment  tax  credit  is  one  of  the  few  pro- 
posals strongly  supported  by  many  Demo- 
crats and  Republicans  alike. 

The  interest  in  Investment  tax  credits  is 
understandable.  A  slowdown  in  investment 
spending  Is  one  reason  for  the  recession  that 
began  last  year.  And  economists  frequently 
cite  Insufficient  investment  as  an  underlying 
cause  of  the  American  economy's  slow  pro- 
ductivity growth  and  declining  competitive- 
ness. Investment  spending  in  Japan,  for  in- 
stance, is  more  than  twice  as  large  a  share  of 
the  nation's  total  output  as  investment 
spending  in  the  U.S. 

And  the  evidence  suggests  the  investment 
credit  does  indeed  raise  Investment  spend- 
ing. Calculations  by  the  American  Council 
for  Capital  Formation  suggest  that  pur- 
chases of  equipment  have  grown  tar  faster 
during  periods  when  the  credit  was  in  effect 
than  when  It  wasn't. 

But  such  numbers  tell  only  part  of  the 
story.  They  don't  show  how  much  of  that 
money  was  wasted  In  Installing  partitions 
rather  than  walls,  in  developing  tax-shelter 
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packages  or  In  pursuing  other  tax-motivated 
schemes  that  did  little  to  help  the  nation's 
economic  performance. 

Moreover,  even  the  productive-equipment 
purchases  stimulated  by  the  credit  may  not 
be  what's  needed  to  address  the  nation's 
competitiveness  problems.  Michael  Porter,  a 
competitiveness  guru  at  the  Harvard  Busi- 
ness School,  says  the  credit  is  far  more  effec- 
tive at  stimulating  purchases  of  the  basic 
machinery  used  by  yesterday's  industries 
than  at  promoting  the  high-risk,  long-term 
investments  needed  for  tomorrow.  The  credit 
is  "fighting  the  last  war,"  he  says. 

For  all  its  drawt>acks,  however,  many 
economists  argue  the  Investment  tax  credit 
may  still  be  the  most  effective  arrow  in  the 
tax-cutters"  quiver  for  stimulating  a  stag- 
nant economy— if  it  is  instituted  only  on  a 
temporary  basis. 

By  ensuring  that  the  credit  expires  after 
one  or  two  years,  tax  writers  can  increase  its 
potency.  Many  companies  will  speed  up 
spending  planned  for  three  or  four  years 
down  the  road  to  take  advantage  of  the  cred- 
it and  thus  give  the  economy  a  short-term 
boost.  "If  it's  temporary,"  says  Robert 
Eisner,  a  Northwestern  University  econo- 
mist, "an  investment  credit  gives  you  a  big 
bang  for  your  buck." 

At  the  same  time,  a  temporary  credit 
would  avoid  the  problem  of  permanently  dis- 
torting investment  decisions.  And  the  cost  of 
such  a  credit  could  be  reduced  by  making  it 
"incremental"— which  means  it  would  apply 
only  to  investment  that  exceeds  an  amount 
b&sei  on  a  company's  past  investment.  The 
credit  being  considered  by  the  White  House 
Is  both  temporary  and  incremental. 

Of  course,  there  Is  the  risk  that  a  tem- 
porary credit  would  become  permanent,  as 
legislators  extended  it  year  after  year.  With 
Congress,  "it's  hard  to  know  what  temporary 
means."  Harvard's  Mr.  Jorgenson  says. 

But  Washington  politicians  are  belatedly 
determined  to  do  something  to  fight  the  re- 
cession. And  a  temporary  investment  credit 
is  one  of  the  few  moves  that  would  clearly 
help  the  economy  in  the  short-term  without 
causing  too  much  long-term  damage. 

NOW  YOU  SEE  IT.... 

A  history  of  investment  tax  credit: 

January  1962,  7%  credit  instituted. 

October  1966,  credit  suspended. 

March  1967,  7%  credit  reinstated. 

April  1969,  credit  eliminated. 

April  1971.  7%  credit  reinstated. 

January  1975.  credit  increased  to  10%. 

January  1988.  credit  eliminated. 

Source:  Amertcaui  Council  Tor  CapiUl  FomutUon. 


NICARAGUA  LIVES  WITH  THE 
GRIM  LEGACY  OF  SANDINISTA 
ATROCITIES 


HON.  DOUG  BEREiniR 

OF  NEBRASKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  January  3, 1992 
Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the 
forces  of  democracy  won  their  resounding 
eledoral  vrctory  in  Nk:aragua  in  February  of 
1990,  the  world  hofjed  this  tiny  war-torn  natk)n 
couW  move  toward  a  more  peaceful  future. 
Unfortunately,  it  appears  the  Sandinistas  have 
done  nearly  everything  in  their  power  to  frus- 
trate the  will  of  the  Nicaraguan  people  and  un- 
dermine the  democratic  process.  They  have  il- 
legally seized  government  property,  beaten. 
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killed  legitimate  labor  leaders,  and 
many  cxjmmunities. 
>ehavior,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  simply  an 
outrage<  us  continuation  of  the  pattern  of  vio- 
ttfit  has  k>ng  been  a  trademark  of  the 
movement.   Indeed,  we  are  only 
ing  to  fully  understand  the  level  of 
under  the  regime  of  Daniel  Ortega, 
in  the  jungle,  scores  of  mass  graves 
uncovered,   and  the  evidence  is 
that  large  numbers  of  civilians  were 
executed. 
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,  this  Member  would  ask  to  in- 
informative  artrcle  from  the  De- 
1991,   edition  of  the   New  York 
ntitled   "Graves   Call   Witnesses  to 
Atrocity,"  it  documents  the  legacy 
violence.   This   Member  com- 
artKle  to  his  colleagues, 
the  New  York  Times,  Dec.  4,  1991] 

CALLED  WrTNESS  TO  SANDINISTA 

ATROcmr 
(By  Shirley  Christian) 
Nicaragua.— Down  a  steep  slope 
a  creek  from  a  hilltop  farmhouse, 
are  waiting  to  offer  up  bitter  fruit 
"s  long  war  t)etween  the  San- 
1  nd  the  contra  rebels. 

old  Hector  Galtan,  carrying  a 
the  site  on  his  horse,  the  recoUec- 
vlvld  of  the  time  in  1984  when  he 
fleeing  Into  the  mountains  by  San- 
s  scurtty  forces  and  came  back  the 
x>  find  that  his  father  and  dozens  of 
had  been  slain  and  their  bodies 
I  ato   the   excavations  and   covered 
th  dirt, 
t  ime  to  time,  he  says,  bones  work 
to  the  surface  when  the  holes  fill 
from    tropical    downpours.    Re- 
rubber  boots  of  the  kind  worn  by 
were  found,  still  tied  together 
have  been  on  the  victim's  feet 
was  killed. 
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lEPORTS  OF  50  MASS  GRAVES 

Human  rights  groups  say  they  have  re- 
ceived r«  ports  from  rural  people  of  more 
than  50  uch  common  burial  sites  around 
Nicaragui  .  raising  doubts  about  the  long- 
held  perci  iptlon  by  Sandinlsta  defenders  out- 
side Nlcaj  agua  that  the  Sandinistas  were  not 
as  brutal  is  their  opponents. 

The  dlsi  loveries  also  present  a  challenge  to 
President  Violeta  Barrios  de  Chamorro  to 
satisfy  d«  mands  for  truth  and  Justice  with- 
out runni  ng  Into  roadblocks  from  the  still- 
powerful  Sandinistas,  who  she  defeated  in 
tb.B  Febru  u-y  1990  elections. 

Much  o  ■  what  happened  in  these  hills  30 
miles  nor  ^heast  of  the  town  of  Camoapa  in 
the  depar  anent  of  Boaco  on  Nov.  5.  1984,  is 
still  burli  id  in  the  memories  of  those  who 
were  spai  ed,  and  even  today  many  adults 
speak  wit  i  fear,  or  great  care.  They  say  this 
Is  becausi  the  Sandinistas  still  control  the 
army  andjthe  police. 
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After  pointing  out  the  bullet  holes  and 
bayonet  marks  scattered  over  the  wood 
plank  walls  of  her  house,  where  many  of  the 
victims  died,  70-year-old  Petrona  Alvarez  de 
Gonzalez  said  the  incident  l>egan  on  Oct.  22, 
1984,  when  a  group  of  at  least  50  men  arrived 
at  her  farm  and  said  they  were  contras  and 
wanted  to  camp  on  her  land  while  recruiting. 

In  fact,  as  later  confirmed  by  the  Sandi- 
nlsta Government,  they  were  members  of  the 
Sandinlsta  intelligence  police,  led  by 
Enrique  Schmidt,  who  held  a  Cabinet-level 
post  in  Managua  and  had  volunteered  for  an 
undercover  mission  to  trap  contras  in  this 
strongly  pro-contra  region. 

In  the  coming  days  the  men  made  recruit- 
ing forays  into  the  countryside  and  returned 
with  volunteers  who  thought  they  were  Join- 
ing the  contras.  They  were  brought  to  the 
camps  scattered  around  the  Gonzalez  farm 
and  told  they  would  soon  be  trained  and 
given  arms,  she  said. 

She  said  the  undercover  Sandinistas  had 
the  recruits  dig  the  pits  a  short  distance 
from  her  house,  with  the  explanation  that 
they  might  be  needed  for  burial  sites  in  the 
event  of  a  battle  with  the  SandlnlsU  Army. 

GENUINE  CONTRAS  ARRIVE 

At  midday  on  Nov.  5,  an  actual  contra 
force  of  perhaps  a  dozen  men  arrived  under 
the  command  of  a  man  well  known  in  the 
area  as  Ciclon. 

Mrs.  Gonzalez,  whose  husband  was  in  a  hos- 
pital at  the  time,  said  a  fierce  battle  erupted 
between  the  undercover  Sandinlsta  force  and 
Clclon's  men  and  that  Ciclon.  his  men,  and 
Mr.  Schmidt  were  killed. 

Then,  said  Hector  Galtan,  the  unarmed  re- 
cruits, including  his  father,  Pedro,  were  or- 
dered into  the  kitchen  area  of  the  house  and 
the  killing  soon  started.  At  that  time,  he 
said,  Mrs.  Gonzalez  and  he  and  other  chil- 
dren were  ordered  by  the  Sandinistas  to 
leave,  but  they  heard  the  shooting  and 
screams  as  they  ran  away. 

He  said  that  after  spending  the  night  in  the 
mountains,  they  returned  the  next  day  to  be 
told  by  the  departing  Sandinistas  that  they 
had  killed  more  than  70  contras. 

VICTORY  IS  PROCLAIMED 

The  next  day  in  Managua,  the  Sandinlsta 
newspaper  Barrlcada  reported  Mr.  Schmidt's 
death  as  that  of  a  hero.  It  said  he  had  died 
near  the  end  of  a  battle  in  which  his  troops 
"completely  wiped  out  a 

counterrevolutionary  task  force."  It  ac- 
knowledged the  deaths  of  73  men,  but 
claimed  that  all  had  died  in  battle.  Mr. 
Schmidt's  was  the  only  reported  Sandinlsta 
death. 

Violeta  Graneja  de  Sandino.  a  spokes- 
woman for  the  Nicaraguan  Human  Rights 
Association,  one  of  three  human  rights 
groups  in  the  country,  said  that  reports  of 
the  burial  site  here  had  come  to  the  associa- 
tion offices  in  Managua  from  a  number  of 
people. 

"The  Government  seems  to  maintain  the 
thesis  that  forgetting  is  the  way  to  deal  with 
those  years,  "  she  said.  "But  we  want  legal 
processes  and  the  removal  from  police  and 
military  posts  of  those  responsible." 

So  far,  she  said,  exhumations  have  been 
carried  out  at  eight  clandestine  burial  sites, 
with  the  number  of  sets  of  remains  found 
ranging  from  one  to  35.  The  bodies  of  two 
men  found  in  one  grave  were  killed  by  the 
contras.  she  said,  and  the  rest  of  the  sites 
contained  Sandinlsta  victims. 

The  Bijagua  pits  are  thought  to  contain 
the  remains  of  40  to  80  people. 
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HON.  DAN  BURTON 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  January  3. 1992 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speaker,  Dr. 
Gurmit  Singh  Aulakh,  President  of  the  Council 
of  Khalistan  has  informed  me  that  Justice  Ajit 
Singh  Bains,  chairman  of  the  Punjab  Human 
Rights  Organization  [PHRO)  has  received  a 
death  threat  from  the  Indian  Police  warning 
him  to  cease  his  activities  with  the  PHRO 
which  consistently  exposes  Indian  government 
atrocities  committed  against  the  Sikhs.  I  ask 
the  Indian  Government  to  bring  no  harm  to 
Justice  Bains  and  beseech  it  to  cease  its  vk>- 
lation  of  human  rights  in  the  Sikh  homeland, 
Punjab. 

I  submit  for  the  Record  a  press  release  is- 
sued by  the  Council  of  Khalistan  describing 
the  death  threat  made  against  Justice  Bains 
by  Indian  police. 
Justice  Bains,   Chairman   of  the  Punjab 

Human  Rights  Organization  Thrbatenbd 

BY  Indian  Police 

Washington,  DC,  January  3— Justice  AJlt 
Singh  Bains,  retired  Judge  of  the  Punjab  and 
Haryana  High  Court  and  current  Chairman 
of  the  Punjab  Human  Rights  Organization 
(PHRO)  was  threatened  with  murder  re- 
cently by  the  Indian  police  if  he  continues  to 
lead  the  PHRO  in  exposing  human  rights 
abuses  committed  by  the  Indian  government 
against  the  Sikhs.  The  threat  was  made  via 
an  anonymous  phone  call  and  highlights  the 
Indian  government's  increasing  anxiety  over 
being  exposed  as  one  of  the  worst  vollators  of 
human  right  in  the  world  today. 

Justice  Bains  has  long  lead  a  crusade 
against  India's  brutal  treatment  of  the  Sikhs 
and  has  travelled  not  only  within  India  but 
to  North  America  and  Europe  to  educate  the 
international  community  on  the  ever  wors- 
ening state  of  Sikh  human  rights  under  In- 
dian government  occupation. 

The  Sikh  nation  declared  independence  on 
Octol)er  7,  1967  creating  the  separate  country 
of  Khalistan.  In  their  quest  for  freedom, 
Sikhs  have  been  met  with  brutal  repression 
at  every  Juncture.  With  the  recent  deploy- 
ment to  Punjab  of  an  additional  180,000  army 
soldiers,  India  appears  ready  to  unleash  the 
full  might  of  Its  military  force  to  crush  the 
Sikh  voice  of  freedom.  In  all,  over  600,000  po- 
lice, paramilitary  forces,  and  full  combat 
troops  now  patrol  the  villages  and  cities  of 
Khalistan.  Extrajudicial  killings,  torture, 
rape,  extortion  and  humiliation  are  part  of 
everyday  life  in  the  Sikh  homeland.  Uni- 
formed brutality  is  on  the  Increase.  In  Jus- 
tice Bains'  own  words,  the  Indian  police  In 
Punjab  are  nothing  but  "criminals  in  uni- 
form." 

One  might  understand  the  Indian  govern- 
ment's desire  to  silence  a  voice  as  resound- 
ing as  that  of  Justice  Bains.  Exposure  is  In- 
dia's worst  fear.  It  has  worked  long  and  hard 
to  erect  a  facade  of  democracy  for  the  world 
to  see.  Justice  Bains  and  people  like  him 
make  India  extremely  nervous  because  they 
threaten  to  tear  down  its  facade  and  expose 
India's  brutality.  Already  India  has  arrested 
Professor  Brijlnder  Singh,  PHRO  Amrltsar 
district  President  and  Mr.  Vlrsa  Singh  an- 
other human  rights  activist  from  Voltoha, 
Amristar  district.  The  two  men  remain  in 
custody.  As  part  of  his  work  with  the  PHRO, 
Justice  Bains  continually  supplies  Amnesty 


International  and  Asia  Watch  with  detailed 
reports  concerning  hideous  atrocities  com- 
mitted against  the  Sikhs  by  Indian  Govern- 
ment forces.  India  has  long  maintained  a  ban 
on  international  human  rights  groups,  and 
the  work  of  Justice  Bains  promises  to  reveal 
what  India  has  long  tried  to  hide. 

Dr.  Gurmit  Singh  Aulakh.  President  of  the 
Council  of  Khalistan  has  warned  the  Indian 
government  not  to  harm  Justice  Bains  in 
any  way,  shape  or  form.  "Justice  Bains  has 
met  with  members  of  the  U.S.  Congress  and 
human  rights  activists  throughout  the 
world,"  he  said.  "India  cannot  expect  to  get 
away  with  murdering  him.  The  world  is 
watching  very  closely.  India  treads  on  thin 
Ice.  India  should  stop  arresting  human  rights 
activists  and  release  them  immediately.  The 
world  sees  the  brutality  India  has  brought  to 
bear  upon  the  Sikhs.  I  warn  India  not  to 
harm  Justice  Bains  in  any  way,  and  I  tell 
India  that  no  amount  of  oppression  will 
deter  the  Sikh  nation  from  gaining  its  much 
deserved  independence." 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

AMERICAN  RECOGNITION  OF 
ARMENIAN  INDEPENDENCE 


TRIBUTE  TO  MARIO  PERRUCCI, 
THE  RECENTLY  ELECTED  VICE 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  TEAMSTERS 
UNION 


HON.  ROBERT  G.  TORRICELU 

of  new  jersey 

in  the  house  of  representatives 

Friday,  January  3, 1992 

Mr.  TORRICELLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  pay  tribute  to  Mr.  Mario  Perrucci  who  was 
recently  elected  vice  president  at  large  of  the 
Teamsters  International  Union. 

Mr.  Permed  has  worked  dilegently  on  labor 
issues  over  the  past  25  years,  excelling  in 
both  leadership  and  community  service.  Dur- 
ing this  time  he  has  been  a  toyal  member  of 
the  Teamsters  Local  177  Union  in  Hillside,  NJ, 
and  in  1978  was  elected  its  principal  officer. 
As  chairman  he  has  fought  hard  to  guarantee 
its  7,(XX)  members  the  highest  standards  of 
latx>r  protections  and  benefits. 

I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  woriting  with  Mr. 
Perrucci  since  coming  to  Capitol  HiH.  I  have 
known  him  to  t>e  a  fair  and  equitable  man  who 
has  always  had  the  interests  of  the  Teamsters 
at  heart.  Mr.  Perrucci  has  worked  to  curb  the 
export  of  American  jobs  to  foreign  competitors, 
and  has  fought  to  ensure  better  retirement  and 
health  benefits  for  union  memt)ers. 

In  additkjn  to  his  service  to  the  Teamsters 
Union.  Mr.  Penucci  has  given  countless-  hours 
to  his  country  and  the  communities  of  New 
Jersey.  He  is  a  veteran  of  the  Vietnam  war 
and  has  served  4'/?  years  on  the  Dunellen 
Board  of  Education.  He  cunently  resides  in 
Brigantine  with  his  wife  Laura  and  is  the  proud 
parent  of  five  chiklren. 

Mr.  Speaker,  once  again  I  salute  Mario 
Perrucci  for  his  many  achievements  and  nu- 
merous years  of  exemplary  service  and  dedi- 
cation to  the  Teamsters  Unk)n.  He  has  been 
a  prominent  resident  of  New  Jersey,  and  I 
wish  him  continued  success  at  his  new  post. 


HON.  WM.  S.  BROOMHEID 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'HVES 

Friday,  January  3.  1992 
Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  I 
am  pleased  to  join  my  colleagues,  Mel  Levine 
and  Wayne  Owens,  in  sponsoring  a  resolution 
which  congratulates  the  Armenian  people  in 
their  progress  toward  freedom  and  democracy 
and  commends  PreskJent  Bush  for  extending 
fomial  diptomatic  relations  to  Armenia. 

On  Christmas  Day.  1991,  PreskJent  Bush 
announced  that  the  United  States  formally  rec- 
ognized Armenian  independence  and  would 
establish  full  diptomatk;  relations  with  the 
fomrier  Soviet  Republic.  I  believe  that  Presi- 
dent Bush's  decision  was  an  historic  one,  a 
decisk>n  that  marks  a  new  milestone  in  the 
tong  friendship  between  the  Armenian  and 
American  peoples. 

United  States  recognition  of  Armenian  inde- 
pendence was  the  togkal  next  step.  In  the  lat- 
ter part  of  1991,  Amienia  declared  its  inde- 
pendence in  a  democratk;  and  constitutional 
manner  and  held  a  Presidential  election.  In 
addition,  Annenia  has  ratified  all  major  inter- 
natkinal  human  rights  treaties  and  agreed  to 
abide  by  all  CSCE  documents.  Under  the 
leadership  of  its  newly  elected  President, 
Levon  Tar-Petrosyan,  Armenia  has  taken  its 
place  among  the  free  nations  of  the  worid. 

I  look  fonward  to  a  strong  and  mutually  ben- 
efk:ial  relatkinship  between  the  United  States 
and  Armenia.  I  hope  that  President  Bush  will 
make  every  effort  to  strengthen  the  special  re- 
lationship between  our  two  countries. 


RESOLVED:  CONGRESS  SHALL 
PROTECT  AND  PROMOTE  SMALL 
BUSINESS 


HON.  ANDY  IRELAND 

OF  FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  January  3, 1992 

Mr.  IRELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  stand  at 
the  beginning  of  1992,  I  think  it  is  appropriate 
for  Congress  to  adopt  an  informal  but  very  im- 
portant resolution  that  will  help  create  jobs, 
spur  economic  growth,  and  foster  new  oppor- 
tunities at  home  and  abroad.  Lefs  conskJer 
this  our  new  year's  resolutkjn:  To  do  all  we 
can  to  protect  and  promote  our  Natkwi's  20 
million  small  businesses. 

What  does  this  mean?  In  general  terms,  rt 
means  that  each  and  every  one  of  us  will 
scrutinize  each  and  every  piece  of  legislation 
with  two  simple  questwns  in  mind:  Will  this 
help  small  businesses  sun/ive  and  grow  or  will 
this  actually  make  it  harder  for  small  enter- 
prises to  CTeate  new  jobs,  products,  and  serv- 
ices? 

And  as  part  of  this  process,  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
is  vital  that  we  constantly  and  very  carefully 
analyze  the  accumulative  effect  of  our  actons. 
A  partrcular  new  law  or  regulation  may  not 
seem  like  much  of  a  burden  when  viewed 
alone  but,  when  added  to  all  the  other  lav« 
and  regulatkws  Congress  has  piled  on  over 
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the  years,  the  weight  becomes  very  great  in- 
deed— perhaps  intolerable. 

Every  day  in  1992,  we  must  remember  that 
it's  not  just  the  effect  of  mandatory  health  ben- 
efits on  small  enterprises.  Rather,  if s  the  cu- 
mulative effect  of  mandatory  health  benefits 
along  with  the  dvil  rights  bill  and  OSHA  regu- 
lations and  payroll  tax  requirements  and  the 
Disability  Act  and  the  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  demands,  little  and  large,  that  Congress 
heaps  on  small  enterprises  year  after  year. 
Congress,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  killing  small  busi- 
nesses and  burying  jobs  with  them. 

Beyond  protecting  small  enterprises  firom 
their  own  government,  we  must  also  be  atten- 
tive to  programs  and  polkaes  that  actually  help 
small  businesses  thrive  and  expand. 

For  example,  this  year  the  Small  Business 
Committee,  in  all  probability,  will  ask  Congress 
to  reauthorize  the  Small  Business  Innovatkw 
and  Research  Program,  or  simply  SBIR. 

As  you  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  10  years  ago. 
Congress  created  a  program  that  encouraged 
small  businesses  to  undertake  the  research 
needed  to  discover  innovatkxis,  to  devetop 
those  innovatkMis  into  products,  and  to  sell 
those  products  successfully  at  home  and 
abroad. 

By  aH  accounts,  SBIR  has  been  a  tremen- 
dous success.  It  has  created  jobs  and  im- 
proved our  economic  performance  here  at 
home.  It  has  helped  small  businesses  exptore 
new  opportunities.  And  it  has  cultivated  a  new, 
tMuntiful  source  of  innovative  products  that  will 
improve  our  competitive  edge. 

In  short.  Mr.  Speaker,  SBIR  is  a  shining  ex- 
ample of  the  types  of  things  Congress  can  do 
to  help  small  businesses. 

Here's  another:  Before  adjourning.  Con- 
gress temporarily  extended  five  important  tax 
benefits  for  our  Natron's  small  businesses. 
They  are  the  research  and  devetopment  tax 
credit,  the  targeted  jobs  tax  credit;  the  env 
ployer-provkled  educatkxi  benefits  exduskxi; 
tax-exempt  smaM  issue  bonds;  and  the  health 
insurance  deduction  for  the  self-emptoyed. 

These  historic  tax  benefits  have,  and  will, 
give  jobs  to  the  less  advantaged  among  us, 
help  the  self-emptoyed  afford  health  care  cov- 
erage, promote  educatien  and  training,  and 
help  make  our  country  competitive  through  re- 
search, devekjpment,  and  growth. 

This  year.  Congress  will  dedde  wtiether 
each  of  these  small  business  benefits  shoukj 
be  made  pennanent  or  altowed  to  expire.  This 
year.  Congress  will  have  the  opportunity  to 
help  small  businesses  and  the  millkxis  of  peo- 
ple they  employ.  It's  imperative  that  we  do  so 
in  every  way  we  can. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  Iresh,  new,  promising  year 
lies  ahead.  It  hoWs  for  us  the  opportunity  to 
k>osen  the  shackles  on  our  Natton's  small 
businesses  and  the  chance  to  find  ways  to 
help  them  do  what  they  do  best:  Create  the 
new  jobs,  products,  and  servkMS  our  country 
needs  in  1992  and  beyond. 

So  let  us  resolve  among  ourselves  and  to 
ourselves  that  this  new  year  will  find  us  pas- 
stonately  dedicated  to  the  future  of  small  busi- 
ness. 
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PIIESTIGIOUS  EAGLE  SCOUT 
AWARD 


HON.  JACK  REED 

OF  RHODE  ISLAND 
IN  TflE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
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progresses  through  the  Boy  Scout 
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HONC  RING  THE  LIFE  OF  GRANT 
1  JjEXANDER  HARTLEY 


HON.  CW.  BILL  YOUNG 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  Tl^  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  January  3,  1992 

YClUt^  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 

oday  to  recognize  and  honor  the  lite 

Grant  Alexander  Hartley  of  St. 

FL. 

valiant  2-month  struggle.  Grant  died 

dear's  Day  of  complk:ations  associ- 

a  bone  marrow  transplant  which 

liver  to  fail. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Over  the  past  few  years,  I  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  introduce  many  of  you  to  Grant,  who 
was  one  of  the  many  heroes  who  have  played 
such  an  important  role  in  the  development  and 
success  of  the  National  Marrow  Donor  Pro- 
gram. Grant  was  afflk:ted  with  leukemia  and  in 
need  of  a  marrow  transplant  to  save  his  life, 
and  he  traveled  with  me  many  places  through- 
out Ftorida  and  our  Nation  to  promote  and  em- 
phasize the  need  for  Americans,  especially  mi- 
norities, to  join  the  national  marrow  donor  reg- 
istry. He  also  was  featured  on  recruitment 
posters  that  were  distributed  throughout  our 
Nation. 

Grant  was  so  committed  to  this  effort  that 
he  never  turned  down  a  request  from  any 
group  to  discuss  the  national  registry  or  his 
own  situation.  In  fact,  the  Congressional  Black 
Caucus  agreed  to  my  request  to  hold  a  spe- 
cial meeting  with  Grant  in  October  1990  so 
that  he  could  personally  encourage  the  caucus 
members  to  sponsor  minority  donor  recruit- 
ment programs  in  their  home  districts. 

The  form  of  leukemia  from  which  Grant  suf- 
fered was  terminal.  His  only  hope  for  a  cure 
was  a  marrow  transplant  from  an  unrelated 
donor.  After  more  than  3  years  of  searching 
for  a  matched  donor.  Grant  learned  in  October 
that  a  potential  donor  had  been  located.  Al- 
though the  donor  was  not  a  perfect  match. 
Grant  and  his  doctors  decided  to  go  forward 
with  the  transplant  and  Grant  entered  the  hos- 
pital October  28  to  begin  the  procedure.  After 
several  days  of  preparation,  chemotherapy, 
and  radiation  treatments.  Grant  received  his 
gift  of  marrow  from  an  unknown  donor  on  f^ 
vember  9. 

The  doctors,  nurses,  and  entire  staff  at  All 
Children's  Hospital  in  St.  Petersburg  worthed 
tirelessly  on  Grant's  case.  They  dkl  all  they 
could  for  him,  but  as  can  occur  with  this  pro- 
cedure, complications  arose  and  Grant's  liver 
began  to  fail,  it  was  determined  that  his  liver 
woukJ  never  regain  its  normal  functions,  and 
that  a  liver  transplant  was  his  only  hope  for 
life. 

The  Presbyterian  University  Hospital  in 
Pittsburgh,  the  world's  premier  liver  transplant 
center,  agreed  to  accept  Grant  as  a  liver 
transplant  candidate  and,  on  December  21, 
Grant  was  transferred  by  air  ambulance  from 
St.  Petersburg  to  Pittsburgh. 

Every  effort  was  made  by  the  medical  staff 
at  Presbyterian  Hospital  to  stabilize  Grant  for 
a  liver  transplant,  but  after  a  valiant  struggle. 
Grant  died  at  12:25  p.m.  on  New  Year's  Day. 

He  leaves  behind  his  mother  Mary  Robin- 
son, who  stood  beside  him  at  every  step  of 
the  way  and  until  the  very  end.  He  also  is  sur- 
vived by  his  brother  Dwight  Barber,  of  Syra- 
cuse, NY,  and  his  sister  Trade  Barber,  of  St. 
Petersburg.  He  also  leaves  behind  hundreds 
of  friends  and  admirers,  and  most  importantly, 
thousands  of  volunteer  donors  who  joined  the 
natkjnal  registry  to  give  others  a  chance  at  life 
after  hearing  Grant's  message. 

He  also  leaves  behind  the  friendship  of  this 
Congressman  and  his  wife  Beverly  who  were 
with  Grant  throughout  his  ordeal  in  St.  Peters- 
burg and  Pittsburgh  and  at  the  time  of  his 
death.  He  touched  our  lives  In  a  very  special 
and  personal  way. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Grant  Hartley  showed  tremen- 
dous strength,  courage,  and  dignity  throughout 
the  past  2  months  of  trials  and  suffering  and 
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in  death.  He  was  a  strong  but  gentle  man  with 
a  heart  full  of  compassk>n.  As  he  dem- 
onstrated many  times,  he  wouM  do  anything 
to  help  another  person  in  need.  In  fact,  he 
said  many  times  that  his  primary  goal  in  re- 
cruiting marrow  donors  was  not  to  help  him- 
self, but  was  to  give  hope  and  life  to  the  thou- 
sands of  others  who  would  die  from  leukemia 
if  they  could  not  find  a  matched  donor. 

To  say  that  my  wife  and  I  will  miss  Grant 
would  be  the  greatest  of  understatements. 
What  I  can  say,  however,  is  that  Grant's  life 
and  death  only  strengthen  my  resolve  to  re- 
cruit more  morrow  donors  for  the  national  reg- 
istry so  that  we  ensure  that  every  leukemk; 
patient  finds  a  matched  donor.  Early  this  year, 
the  donor  rolls  will  reach  500,000  and  as  a 
tribute  to  Grant  Hartley,  I  challenge  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  and  Americans  through- 
out our  Nation  to  join  me  in  setting  as  a  goal 
a  fully  typed,  ethnically  diverse  national  reg- 
istry of  1  million  volunteer  marrow  donors  that 
in  combinatkjn  with  another  1  million  donors  in 
a  number  of  international  registries  will  give 
hope  to  every  patient  in  need  of  a  medical 
miracle  that  unfortunately  eluded  Grant  Hart- 
ley. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  memory  of  Grant's 
strength,  courage,  compasskm,  and 
gentleness  will  always  be  with  us  and  let  us 
work  to  secure  that  his  legacy  remains  the  in- 
spiration to  continue  the  work  that  we  began 
here  in  the  Congress  more  than  6  years  ago 
when  we  first  established  the  modern  medical 
miracle  that  is  now  the  National  Marrow  Donor 
Program. 


HEALTH  CARE  COSTS  RISE 


HON.  DOUG  BEREUTER 

OF  NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  January  3, 1992 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend 
to  my  colleagues  the  following  editorial  which 
appeared  in  the  Omaha  Worid-Herakj  on  Jan- 
uary 2,  1992: 

Health-Cost  Spiral  Intolerable 

It  is  not  difficult  to  see  why  proposals  to 
reform  the  health-care  system  in  this  coun- 
try liave  surfaced  recently.  Consider  this: 

The  Commerce  Department  has  estimated 
that  health-care  spending-  will  jump  by  11 
percent,  to  S817  billion.  In  1992.  It  would  be 
the  fifth  straight  year  of  double-digit  in- 
creases. It  would  add  up  to  14  percent  of  the 
U.S.  gross  national  product  being  allocated 
for  health  care,  an  all-time  high.  Put  an- 
other way,  one  of  every  seven  dollars  spent 
In  the  United  States  would  go  for  health 
care. 

In  addition,  the  government  predicts  that 
average  annual  increases  of  12  to  13  percent 
will  continue  over  the  next  five  years.  In 
1970,  spending  on  health  care  was  only  7.3 
percent  of  the  GNP. 

Health-care  spending  is  outstripping  infla- 
tion. It  is  rising  about  2'/4  times  faster  than 
the  economy  expands.  And  despite  the  enor- 
mous expenditure  of  dollars,  at  least  35  mil- 
lion Americans  have  no  health  insurance. 

The  Commerce  Department  report  said  the 
reasons  Include  the  aging  of  the  population, 
increases  in  doctors'  fees,  the  high  cost  and 
increased  use  of  high-technology  equipment 
and  the  growth  In  the  use  of  psychiatric 
care. 
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Significantly,  the  department  said,  mal- 
practice claims,  often  cited  as  one  reason  for 
the  skyrocketing  cost  of  health  care,  have 
dropped  steadily  and  substantially.  In  1989, 
the  most  recent  year  for  which  data  are 
available,  there  were  eight  claims  for  every 
100  doctors;  In  1985.  when  the  number  peaked, 
there  had  been  17.8  claims. 

But  still,  the  government  said,  defensive 
medicine— the  use  of  duplicate  tests  and  ex- 
pensive documentation  as  a  shield  against 
possible  malpractice  claims — adds  $15  billion 
to  the  nation's  health-care  costs. 

There  is  little  the  government  can  do 
about  the  aging  of  the  population.  But  the 
other  causes  of  the  rising  costs  should  be 
open  for  discussion.  The  economy  simply 
cannot  support  double-digit  medical  infla- 
tion forever.  It  Is  a  hopeful  sign  that  the 
problem  is  being  discussed  by  influential  and 
knowledgeable  groups  and  individuals  both 
In  government  and  in  the  health  care  and  in- 
surance industries. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  WORK  FORCE 
READINESS  ACT 


HON.  DALE  L  KILDEE 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  January  3, 1992 

Mr.  KILDEE.  I  am  pleased  to  introduce  the 
Wori<  Force  Readiness  Act  which  is  designed 
to  provide  ail  students  in  all  schools  with  the 
skills  necessary  to  be  effective  participants  in 
the  work  force. 

The  United  States  has  entered  into  a  new 
era  of  global  economic  competition,  one  in 
whk;h  we  must  compete  for  market  share 
globally  as  well  as  in  our  own  country.  Busi- 
nesses increasingly  have  to  contend  with  an 
onslaught  of  competition  from  abroad,  chang- 
ing consumer  demands,  and  the  need  to  pro- 
vide high  quality  goods  quickly  and  efficiently. 
It  is  no  longer  business  as  usual. 

A  key  element  in  making  sure  America  can 
compete  is  a  qualified  and  productive  work 
force.  The  Work  Force  Readiness  Act  will  help 
ensure  that  students  graduating  from  high 
school  have  the  generic  skills  necessary  to 
enter  the  work  force  ready  to  pertorm.  These 
skills  are  tools  which  all  students  can  use 
vi/hether  they  enter  the  work  force  immediately 
upon  graduatkjn  from  high  school  or  continue 
on  to  some  form  of  higher  education.  These 
skills  also  will  provide  the  foundation  upon 
which  more  occupational  specific  skills  can  be 
built. 

The  Work  Force  Readiness  Act  will  create  a 
national  board  of  employers  and  educators 
whk:h  wnll  work  to  identify  generic  skills  nec- 
essary to  enter  the  work  force  and  how  these 
skills  can  be  incorporated  into  what  students 
learn  in  grades  kindergarten  through  12.  The 
skills  the  board  identifies  and  the  strategies  for 
integrating  them  into  the  regular  school  cur- 
riculum would  then  be  available  on  a  voluntary 
basis  to  schools  wishing  to  use  them.  Building 
on  the  concept  behind  the  Secretary's  Com- 
mission on  the  Achievement  of  Necessary 
Skills  [SCANS]  which  is  scheduled  to  tenni- 
nate  in  March,  the  national  board  will  be  a 
more  permanent  entity  able  to  respond  to  the 
changing  needs  of  the  work  force  over  time. 

Title  II  of  the  tnll  proposes  grants  to  consor- 
tia of  education,  business,  and  labor  for  the 
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actual  implementation  of  school-to-work  transi- 
tion projects.  Many  of  its  provisions  are  mod- 
eled after  innovative  programs  operating  in  my 
congressional  district,  where  consortia  of  busi- 
ness, education,  and  labor  are  working  to- 
gether to  implement  projects  in  schools  which 
will  provide  students  with  the  skiHs  necessary 
to  enter  the  work  force.  These  projects  seek  to 
provide  wort<place  skills  through  a  comprehen- 
sive approach  which  begins  in  elementary 
school  and  continues  through  graduation  from 
high  school  by  integrating  workplace  skills  into 
the  regular  school  curriculum.  Because  of  pro- 
grams like  this,  students  in  my  district  are  bet- 
ter able  to  understand  what  it  means  to  work 
and  what  skills  are  necessary  to  wori<. 

Hopefully,  this  bill  can  provkje  a  focal  point 
around  which  serious  discussk>ns  concerning 
wortcplace  skills  will  continue.  I  welcome  the 
comments  of  those  concerned  atx>ut  building 
the  capacity  of  our  students  to  enter  the  work 
force  ready  to  achieve  and  to  be  active  partici- 
pants in  our  economy. 


TRIBUTE  TO  DR.  JAMES  CHIPMAN 
FLETCHER^TWICE  ADMINISTRA- 
TOR OF  NASA 


HON.  Dia  SWEH 

OF  NEW  HAME>SHIRB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Friday,  January  3, 1992 

Mr.  SWETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  just  before  Christ- 
mas, our  Natk>n  tost  one  of  the  great  contritxj- 
tors  to  our  Nation's  space  program.  As  a 
member  of  the  Science,  Space,  and  Tech- 
nology Committee,  I  feel  keenly  the  great  loss 
of  Dr.  James  Chipman  Fletcher— scientist,  ed- 
ucator, businessman,  administrator,  and  dedi- 
cated public  servant. 

Dr.  Fletcher  served  twtee  as  Administrator  of 
the  Natk>nal  Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tratton.  He  was  the  only  man  to  head  our  Na- 
tion's civilian  space  agency  on  two  separate 
occasions.  With  a  total  of  9  years  of  service 
during  his  two  terms  in  office,  he  was  NASA 
Administrator  longer  than  any  other  person, 
guiding  the  space  agency  under  five  different 
Presidents  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  do  this,  Jim  Fletcher 
unhesitatingly  placed  sendee  to  his  country 
above  his  own  personal  convenience  and  fi- 
nancial rewards.  His  willingness  to  do  so,  and 
his  selfless  dedication  to  public  service  pro- 
vides the  rest  of  us  with  an  example  we  would 
do  well  to  follow. 

Dr.  Fletcher  was  serving  as  presklent  of  the 
University  of  Utah  when  he  first  accepted  the 
positron  of  NASA  Administrator  in  1971.  Prior 
to  this,  he  had  been  a  research  physicist,  a 
teacher,  and  an  oftrcial  in  several  corporattons, 
one  of  which  he  founded.  He  was  well  under- 
way in  the  pursuit  of  his  lifetime  goal  of  in- 
aeasing  man's  knowledge  and  understanding 
of  the  universe  in  which  we  live. 

When  asked  to  leave  the  university  to  take 
on  the  sensitive  and  highly  visible  positton  as 
head  of  our  Nation's  space  agency,  Jim 
Fletcher  answered  the  President's  call.  He 
said  at  the  time  that  he  felt  it  was  his  duty  as 
a  citizen  to  serve  his  country  when  asked  to 
do  so.  From  1971  to  1977,  he  directed  a 
space  program  which  saw  devekjpment  of  the 
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Apotk)  manned  space  flights  and  great  ad- 
varK:es  in  man's  exptoratton  of  outer  space. 

After  leaving  NASA  in  May  1977  to  return  to 
his  family  and  private  life.  Dr.  Fletcher  accept- 
ed a  teaching  positton  with  the  University  of 
Pittsburgh  and  operated  a  lucrative  consulting 
business.  He  was  again  fulfilling  his  personal 
goals  and  receiving  substantial  financial  re- 
wards. 

In  May  1986 — 4  months  after  the  space 
shuttle  Challenger  expkxled,  causing  the 
death  of  all  seven  astronauts  on  board — then- 
President  Ronald  Reagan  asked  Jim  Retcher 
to  return  as  NASA  Administrator  until  the  shut- 
tle program  and  public  confktence  in  the 
space  agency  could  be  restored. 

Reluctantly,  but  spurred  on  by  duty  and  a 
patriotic  obligatton  to  serve  our  country.  Dr. 
Fletcher  agreed  to  return.  As  he  sakf  at  that 
time,  he  "fett  he  had  an  obtigatk>n  to  help 
NASA  and  the  space  program  in  a  time  of 
trouble."  From  May  1986  until  April  1989.  he 
supervised  efforts  to  restore  the  manned  flight 
program  as  well  as  revamp  NASA  manage- 
ment and  safety  procedures. 

He  submitted  his  final  resignatkxi  from 
NASA  in  a  letter  to  President  Bush  on  March 
21,  1989,  just  3  days  after  the  third  successful 
posX-Challenger  space  shuttle  flight.  Charac- 
teristically, he  tokJ  the  President  that  "Ihe  time 
has  come  when  the  leadership  of  NASA  can 
safefy  be  placed  in  another's  hands." 

We  Kve  In  an  era  where  many  persons 
adopt  the  phitosophy  of  me  first.  We  see 
around  us  all  too  many  examples  of  indivkl- 
uals  who  accept  positions  in  our  Government 
for  a  short  time  when  the  intention  of  estal>- 
lishing  connections  and  contacts  whrch  they 
can  use  when  they  retum  to  the  private  sector 
to  eam  rich  financial  rewards. 

Dr.  James  C.  Fletcher  twice  demonstrated 
that  he  is  another  kind  of  indrvkfual — one  who 
is  willing  to  place  servk:e  to  our  country  ahead 
of  personal  convenience  and  financial  reward. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  invite  my  colleagues  to  join 
me  in  paying  respect  to  this  outstanding  sci- 
entist, teacher,  NASA  Administrator,  and  put>- 
lic  servant.  Dr.  Fletcher's  example  is  one  that 
we — and  all  Americans — shouW  seek  to  emu- 
late. 


SALUTE  TO  JAMES  "JIM"  BELL 


HON.  JOSE  L  SERRANO 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  January  3, 1992 

Mr.  SERRANO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
recognize  the  accomplishments  of  James 
"Jim"  Bell,  a  leader  and  humanitarian  whom  I 
greatly  respect  and  admire.  Mr.  Bell  is  the  po- 
litical action  director  as  well  as  director  of  vo- 
cational training  and  basic  educatton  for  Dis- 
trict 65  of  the  United  Auto  Workers  AFL-CIO. 
He  is  also  president  of  the  New  York  City 
Chapter  of  the  Coalitton  of  Black  Trade  Union- 
ists. 

Mr.  Bell  has  dedkated  all  of  his  adult  life  to 
community  servrce.  He  is  a  founding  memtier 
of  the  New  York  Consortium  for  Worker  Edu- 
cation; a  member  of  the  National  Executive 
Board  of  the  Coalition  of  Black  Trade  Union- 
ists; a  member  of  the  NY  Anti-Apartheid  Co- 
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Council  Board;  a  member  of  the 
Research  Association  Board;  a  member 
^AACP;  and  coordinator  of  the  United 
College  Fund's  NY  Labor  Committee.  In 
,  he  has  been  chairman  of  the  District 
Affairs  Committee  and  in  1990  he 
of  Nelson  Mandela's  historic  visit 
York  City. 

I  tell  has  also  played  an  active  role  in 
In  1981.  he  was  labor  coordinator  for 
of  Blacks  for  Barbaro.  The  lollow- 
he  was  Governor  Cuomo's  labor  co- 
lor the  Harlem  campaign  office  and 
he  was  appointed  deputy  campaign 
for   Governor  Cuomo.    Two   years 
1988,  Mr.  Bell  was  a  leader  in  the 
(Committee  of  New  Yorkers  for  Jesse 
and  a  Jackson  delegate  to  the  Oemo- 
llational  Convention.  In  1989,  he  was 
of  security  for  David  Dinkin's  mayoral 
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Mr.  I  lell's  dedication  to  community  service 
extend!  above  and  beyond  that  Inherent  in  his 
partrcip  ition  in  the  aforementioned  organiza- 
tions, lie  is  well-known  for  his  outstanding 
of  the  African-American  community, 
events  such  as  Christmas  drives 
homeless  children  or  protests  against 
Vfrican  apartheid.  Mr.  Bell  is  entirely 
dedlcat  id  to  people  and  this  is  clearly  re- 
in the  activities  he  chooses  to  under- 
the  fervor  with  which  he  performs  his 
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exemplary  commitment  to  people, 
has  received  numerous  awards.  The 
of  Black  Trade  Unionists,  the  Coali- 
Latin  American  Trade  Unionists,  the 
Puerto  Rican  Legislative  Caucus, 
other  organizations,  have  all  recog- 
I  hr.   Bell  for  distinguished  community 
Today,  I  also  wouM  like  to  recognize 
3eirs  devotion  to  the  people  and  ex- 
deep  appreciation  for  his  invaluable 


KAL  007  REVISITED 


HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

OK  ILLINOIS 
IN  TfeE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday.  January  3,  1992 


C  RANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  1983,  press 

of  the  downing  of  Korean  Airline  llight 

painted  a  very  vivid  picture  of  the  in- 

and  supposed  crash.  According  to  re- 

ight  007,  "tumbled  out  of  the  sky," 

spun  uncontrollably  downward," 

Digest,     "cartwheeled    toward    the 

ime,   and   wa^   "literally   ripped    into 

United  Press  International.  According 

dfficial  statement  of  the  Soviet  Govern- 

is    reported    in    the    state-sponsored 

Izvestia,   a   Soviet   military   pik>t 

the  commercial  flight  for  a  spy  plane 

it    down.    Whereupon    the    plane 

into  the  sea  of  Japan  leaving  no  sur- 


years  later,  no  evidence  has  surfaced 
any  of  these  claims.  On  the  con- 
fkcts   have   been   uncovered   recently 
indicate  that  the  Soviet  Government  has 
year  coverup  to  hide  the  real  fate  of 
Congressman  Lan^  McDonald  and  268  others 
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aboard  KAL  007.  An  excellent  artk^le  in  the 
September  10,  1991  issue  of  the  New  Amer- 
ican entitled  "KAL  007:  The  Questions  Remain 
Unanswered, '  examines  a  number  of  incon- 
sistencies between  the  news  reports  and  the 
actual  findings  of  the  investigations  imme- 
diately following  the  crash.  Below  are  listed 
just  a  few  of  the  many  discrepancies. 

First,  according  to  several  news  reports, 
KAL  007  was  blown  to  pieces  by  a  Soviet  at- 
tack. The  Soviet  pilot  responsible  for  the  at- 
tack, Lt.  Col.  Gennadiy  Nikolayevich 
Osipovich,  contends  that  although  he  fired  two 
rockets  at  the  aircraft,  the  plane  remained  in- 
tact. According  to  tx>mb  specialists,  it  woukJ 
have  taken  at  least  7  bombs  similar  to  the 
type  Osipovrch  used  to  destroy  the  commer- 
cial airplane.  If,  as  the  pik)t  contends,  the 
plane  was  in  one  piece  as  it  made  Its  descent 
then  investigators  should  have  found  far  more 
debris  from  the  wreck  than  was  reported.  In 
1985,  for  example.  Air  India's  flight  182  had  a 
similar  in-air  explosion.  Rescuers  in  the  Air 
India  Incident  recovered  132  bodies  and  over 
4  tons  of  wreckage.  The  KAL  007  search  party 
found  only  13  body  parts  and  1,000  parts  of 
wreckage  all  small  enough  to  be  lifted  by  a 
single  Individual. 

Second,  despite  reports  that  the  airplane  im- 
mediately plunged  into  the  sea,  radar  records 
show  that  the  plane  remained  airtx>me  for  at 
least  12  minutes  after  the  attack. 

Third,  further  evidence  that  the  plane  dkl  not 
fall  Into  the  sea  is  found  in  the  fact  that  it  was 
tracked  by  Japanese  radar  as  landing  on  the 
island  of  Sakhallnska.  Additionally,  according 
to  an  article  published  by  Aviation  Week  & 
Space  Technology,  Korean  Air  Lines  sent  a 
plane  to  Sakhalinska  In  the  hope  of  picking  up 
survivors  of  flight  007  after  earty  reports  indi- 
cated that  the  plane  landed  safely  on  the  is- 
land. 

In  addition  to  detailing  the  many  inconsist- 
encies in  the  investigalkxi  reports  of  KAL  007, 
the  article  goes,  on  further  to  suggest  a  pos- 
sible scenario  of  what  may  have  actually  oc- 
curred. According  to  the  author,  Robert  W. 
Lee,  it  is  likely  that  the  Soviet  pilot  did  in  fact 
hit  the  target,  striking  the  No.  4  engine.  Tn(s 
punctured  the  fuselage  and  ripped  some  small 
parts  off  the  plane.  Immediately  following  the 
strike,  the  captain  descended  quickly  to  an  al- 
titude which  coukJ  support  life  and  then 
slowed  down  so  that  he  could  consider  his 
landing  options.  Although  the  Island  of 
Sakhallnska  Is  a  reknown  Soviet  military  base, 
the  pilot  decided  to  make  an  emergency  land- 
ing on  their  runway  anyway.  After  the  plane 
landed,  Congressman  McDonakI  and  the  rest 
on  board  were  taken  captive  and  the  plane 
was  hidden  in  one  of  the  hangers  on  the  mili- 
tary base. 

The  author  goes  Into  further  detail  as  to  the 
current  whereabouts  of  the  passengers  of 
flight  007  citing  recent,  but  unconfirmed  re- 
ports that  Congressman  McDonald  has  been 
held  at  a  number  of  prisons  In  Moscow  and  its 
surrounding  areas.  According  to  Lee  the  other 
passengers  were  also  imprisoned  and  the  chil- 
dren were  separated  from  their  parents  and 
hidden  in  orphanages  in  the  Soviet  MkJdIe 
Asian  republics. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  there  is  even  a  remote  pos- 
sibility that  the  passengers  of  flight  007  may 
still  be  alive,  we  have  a  responsibility  to  their 
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families  to  do  everything  in  our  power  to  guar- 
antee their  safe  return.  At  the  very  least, 
Memtiers  of  Congress  should  insist  that  the  in- 
vestigatk>n  of  KAL  007  t>e  reopened.  With  the 
changes  in  the  Soviet  Union  it  should  not  t>e 
difficult  to  determine  once  and  for  all  what 
really  happened  to  KAL  007  and  our  colleague 
Larry  McDonakJ. 


CONGRESS  DOESN'T  DESERVE 
ORNSTEIN 


HON.  BOB  McEWEN 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Friday]  January  3. 1992 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  to 

my  colleagues  the  following  thoughtful  article 

by  Martin  Gottlieb,  a  gifted  editorial  columnist 

for  the  Dayton  Daily  News.  His  insights  are,  in 

my  judgment,  directly  on  target. 

(Prom  the  Dayton  Daily  News,  Nov.  6,  1991] 

CoNORESs  Doesn't  Deserve  Ornstein 

(By  Martin  Gottlieb) 

On  the  page  opposite,  this,  professional 
Congress- watcher  Norman  Ornstein  ex- 
plains— to  anytMSdy  willing:  to  calm  down  and 
listen— that  all  the  recent  talk  about  alleged 
Congress-wide  scandals  is  mainly  hot  air. 

Correct  and  overdue  as  his  message  is,  he 
misses  something.  Much  of  this  hot  air 
comes  from  Congress  itself.  And  criticism  of 
an  institution  that  comes  from  within  Is  the 
most  damaging  kind.  It  is  seen  as  authori- 
tative, especially  in  the  absence  of  rebuttals. 

For  a  decade,  many  members  of  Congress 
have  been  engaged  in  relentless  Congress- 
bashing.  They  say  Congress  Is  responsible  for 
the  deficit,  is  hyprocitical,  self-indulgent 
and  overpaid,  is  bought  by  the  interests,  and 
is  removed  fnbm  the  people  and  indifferent. 

Congressional  Congress-bashing  is  most  in- 
tense on  the  far  night,  of  course,  where  the 
word  "Congress"  means  "the  Democrats." 
The  conservatives  hope  that  their  rhetoric 
will  cause  voters  to  turn  against  the  Demo- 
crats. 

It  doesn't  happen.  The  Democrats  have 
t>een  strengthening  their  hold  on  .Congress 
all  through  the  decade-long  onslaught.  The 
anti-Congress  rhetoric  weakens  Congress. 
Surprise. 

One  result  is  the  term-limits  movement, 
which  if  it  succeeds,  will  take  down  the  long- 
time Congress  bashers  along  with  everybody 
else,  which  would  be  delightful  justice. 

Indeed,  to  the  degree  that  term-limits  is  a 
partisan  issue — a  substantial  degree — it  will 
backfire.  Democrats  control  the  House  of 
Representatives  because  they  put  up  better, 
more  recognized,  more  experienced  can- 
didates. They  do  this  because  they  elect 
more  people  to  lower  offices,  such  as  state 
legislatures.  To  a  party  with  that  strength, 
turnover  poses  no  problem. 

Turnover  is  a  Republican  problem.  A  strik- 
ing fact:  If  the  GOP  still  held  all  the  House 
seats  it  has  held  at  one  time  in  the  1980s.  It 
would  now  control  the  House,  rather  than 
being  an  astounding  101  seats  down. 

And  this  anti-GOP  turnover  has  come  dur- 
ing a  supposedly  conservative  era.  when 
party  identification  is  supposedly  moving  in 
the  GOP  direction,  and  when  the  South  is 
going  GOP. 

The  Republicans  are  correct  in  believing 
that  their  ideology  is  not  their  problem.  But 
they  don't  seem  to  understand  what  is.  They 
need  to  think  hard  about  turnover  before 
they  go  off  on  the  tangent  that  beckons. 
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At  any  rate,  in-house  Congres8-l)ashing  ex- 
tends way  beyond  the  right.  Even  those 
members  of  Congress  who  refrain  from  it 
also  refrain— at  all  costs— from  defending  the 
institution.  They  are  the  headlines  and  polls: 
they  sense  the  political  winds,  and  they  back 
off. 

This  passivity  emboldens  the  critics.  If  no- 
body is  rebutting  a  case  that  is  being  widely 
made,  everytjody  assumes  there  is  no  rebut- 
tal to  l)e  made. 

This  meekness— this  unwillingness  to  as- 
sert that  reality  exists— is  what  the  public 
should  hold  against  Congress.  Our  represent- 
atives, after  all,  are  the  people  who  are  sup- 
posed to  l)e  dealing  with  the  nation's  con- 
troversies. 

Take  the  term-limits  controversy,  itself. 
The  idea  is  nearly  mindless.  To  borrow  a 
thought  from  Suzame  Garment  formerly  a 
conservative  columlnist  with  the  Wall  Street 
Journal. 

Whoever  came  up  with  the  notion  that  the 
way  to  attract  better  people  to  a  job  is  to 
make  the  job  less  attractive? 

The  tragedy— and  irony— of  the  term-lim- 
its movements  is  that  it  is  politics-as-usual. 
Some  advocates  think  of  it  as  a  response  to 
poUtics-as-usual  but  it  is  a  continuation— in- 
deed, a  Ixjld  affirmation— of  our  age's  al>an- 
donment  of  substance  in  favor  of  symbolism. 

Term  limits  will  do  nothing  to  improve  the 
schools,  reduce  the  crime  rate,  save  your  job, 
clean  up  the  environment,  combat  drugs  or 
anything. 

The  issue  only  offers  up  a  symbol  to  be  at- 
tacked—the politicians.  And  yet,  at  the 
grass-roots  level,  it  is  the  most  energy  con- 
suming Issue  of  the  day. 

Meanwhile,  the  politicians  won't  stand  up 
and  say.  "Look,  I"m  a  decent  person,  and  I 
work  hard,  and  I  do  the  job  letter  now  that 
I  am  experienced  at  it.  and  this  idea  that  ex- 
perience is  a  bad  thing  is  incredibly  stupid 
and  would  not  be  applied  in  any  other  profes- 
sion." 

They  sit  back  and  wait  for  the  Ornsteins  to 
make  their  case.  But  In  not  speaking  up. 
they  speak  volumes. 


HONORING  JOSEPH  L.  GREER,  JR.: 
RETIREMENT  FROM  THE  DE- 
PARTMENT OF  THE  NAVY 


HON.  STENY  H.  HOYER 

OF  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  January  3, 1992 

Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
pay  tribute  to  Joseph  L.  Greer,  Jr.,  wtK>  retires 
today  from  the  Department  of  the  Navy  after 
38  years  of  dedicated  service  to  the  Federal 
Government. 

Mr.  Greer  has  served  as  head  of  the  Cas- 
ualty Assistance  Branch  in  the  Bureau  of 
Naval  Affairs  for  the  last  18  years.  In  one  of 
the  most  difficult  and  sensitive  positions  in  the 
Department  of  the  Navy,  Mr.  Greer  has  exe- 
cuted his  duties  to  service  personnel,  families, 
the  civilian  community,  and  government  agen- 
cies with  the  highest  standard  of  excellence 
and  care.  He  will  be  greatly  missed  by  his  col- 
leagues at  the  Department  of  the  Navy,  yet  his 
efforts  will  be  remembered  and  appreciated  by 
the  thousands  of  people  he  has  assisted 
throughout  the  years. 

A  native  Marylander,  Mr.  Greer  graduated 
from  Sacred  Heart  High  School  in  LaPlata  and 
later  continued  his  education  at  the  University 
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of  Maryland  and  Georgetown  University.  He 
served  in  both  the  Maryland  Natk)nal  Guard 
and  U.S.  Air  Force  before  beginning  his  career 
with  the  Department  of  the  Navy.  Mr.  Greer 
has  received  the  Defense  Meritorious  Civilian 
Service  Award  for  his  exemplary  record  as 
head  of  the  Casualty  Assistance  Branch. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  to  be  able  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  the  House  the  contribution 
Mr.  Greer  has  made  to  the  Nation.  I  am  sure 
that  all  of  my  colleagues  join  with  me  in  wish- 
ing Mr.  Greer  all  the  best  retirement  has  to 
offer. 


EQUALIZATION  IN  PUBLIC 
EDUCATION 


HON.  RONALD  D.  COLEMAN 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  January  3, 1992 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  have  introduced  legislation  that  would 
provkje  incentives  to  States  to  equalize  their 
public  education  systems.  This  bill  buikjs  upon 
the  work  of  our  former  colleague,  Augustus  F. 
Hawkins,  retired  House  Educatk>n  and  Labor 
Committee  chairman,  who  introduced  similar 
legislation  in  the  101st  Congress.  The  intent  of 
the  legislation  is  to  ensure  that  all  chikjren 
have  an  equal  opportunity  for  a  good  edu- 
cation, without  that  opportunity  being  contin- 
gent on  the  taxing  ability  of  the  school  district 
in  which  they  live.  Equal  opportunity  is  what 
the  Founding  Fathers  meant  when  they  de- 
clared that  "all  men  are  created  equal  *  '  *" 
The  role  of  the  Govemment  is  to  provide 
equal  protection  and  opportunity  to  all,  txjt  we 
have  failed  to  do  that  by  allowing  inequities  in 
educational  funding. 

There  are  those  who  argue  that  equal  fund- 
ing will  not  solve  the  problems  of  property- 
poor  school  districts.  While  I  am  not  present- 
ing this  as  the  panacea  for  all  our  Nation's 
educational  problems,  inequities  in  financing 
deariy  translates  into  discernible  differerKes  in 
the  classroom.  As  Arthur  E.  Wise  of  the  Na- 
tk)nal  Council  for  Accreditation  of  Teacher 
Education  has  pointed  out,  "It's  easy  to  be 
misled  and  think  that  the  numbers  aren't  seri- 
ous, but  a  $2,000  difference  per  kid  in  a  class- 
room of  25  kids  means  the  difference  of 
$50,000."  That  is  roughly  the  equivalent  of  the 
salaries  for  two  additional  teachers. 

In  fact,  I  wouW  argue  that  any  effort  that  at- 
tempts to  improve  the  educatwn  of  our  chil- 
dren without  equalizing  the  system  of  funding 
will  fail.  We  cannot  accept  a  situation  in  which 
rain  pours  through  the  leaky  ceilings  of  some 
schools  while  others  fill  their  on  campus  swim- 
ming pools. 

When  District  Judge  F.  Scott  McCown  de- 
clared Texas'  system  of  education  funding  un- 
constitutional, he  dismissed  arguments  against 
equity  with  the  folk)wing  parable: 

A  father  has  two  sons— John  and  Javier.  He 
says  to  each  that  he  will  divide  his  wealth 
between  them  equally  so  that  he  may  spend 
the  same  on  each.  For  John  he  provides  food, 
clothing,  shelter,  a  car,  tennis  lessons,  and 
pocket  money.  For  Javier,  he  provides  food, 
clothing,  and  shelter.  Javier  says  to  his  fa- 
ther. "How  is  this  equal?"  His  father  an- 
swers: "This  is  exactly  equal.  I  have  done  an 
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accountable  cost  study  and  learned  that  a 
boy  does  not  need  a  car.  tennis  lessons,  or 
pocket  money  to  grow  into  a  fine  man.  So 
these  costs  do  not  count.  I  have  provided  for 
you  and  John  equally." 

This  simple  story  has  even  more  force  If 
the  facts  are  altered  slightly.  Imagine  that 
the  food,  clothing,  and  shelter  provided 
Javier  are  inadequate,  while  John's  are 
ample.  Or  imagine  that  Javier  has  special 
needs  John  does  not  have,  for  example,  poor 
health  or  learning  disabilities.  Or  imagine 
that  the  accountable  costs  studies  of  the  fa- 
ther are  wrong,  and  that  certain  special  ad- 
vantages do  help  tioys  grow  into  better  men. 
All  of  these  variations  on  the  story  fit  the 
evidence. 

Our  need  for  education  is  too  great  and  our 
wealth  too  modest  for  inequitable  funding  of 
our  schools  to  l>e  tolerated.  Our  founders 
wisely  required  our  Legislature  to  equitably 
distribute  our  resources  for  a  general  diffu- 
sion of  knowledge  to  ensure  our  liberties  and 
rights.  That  task  awaits  the  72nd  Legisla- 
ture. 

I  would  agree  with  Judge  McCown  and 
woukj  suggest  that  this  is  the  task  also  await- 
ing the  102d  Congress. 


THE  TRAGIC  PASSING  OF  KEITH 
LEVINE 


HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  OILMAN 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  January  3, 1992 

Mr.  GILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  regret  to  inforni 
our  colleagues  that  yet  another  courageous 
law-enforcement  officer  has  given  his  life  to 
protect  the  lives  and  property  of  the  rest  of  us. 

Keith  Levine,  a  27-year-oW  resident  of  the 
town  of  Clarkstown  in  my  22d  Congressional 
District  of  New  York,  was  known  by  his  felkjw 
police  officers  as  an  exceptionally  dedicated 
and  bright  young  fxAice  officer.  As  a  member 
of  the  New  York  City  polk»  force,  he  was  one 
of  our  dedicated  fighters  In  the  front  lines  of 
our  war  against  crime. 

Last  weekend,  Keith— while  off  duty— wit- 
nessed an  attempted  holdup  of  an  indivkJual 
using  an  automatic  teller  machine  in  midtown 
Manhattan.  Giving  chase  to  the  perpetrator  of 
this  crime,  Levine  was  shot  dead  in  attempting 
to  apprehend  the  perpetrator. 

Hundreds  of  friends,  family,  toved  ones,  and 
police  officers  joined  at  the  memorial  services 
for  Sgt.  Keith  Levine.  All  were  shocked  and 
stunned  that  such  a  promising  polk:e  officer 
could  be  taken  from  us  in  the  prime  of  life. 
New  Yoik  City's  Mayor  Dinkins  was  one  of 
many  offk^als  paying  tribute  to  this  coura- 
geous young  man,  the  son  of  Michael  Levine, 
himself  a  retired  investigator  for  the  U.S.  Drug 
Enforcement  Agency,  and  the  autfwr  of  a 
best-selling  t)ook  on  undercover  police  work. 

1  am  confident  that  all  of  us  In  this  Chamber 
join  with  me  in  extending  our  corKJolences  to 
Keith's  family  and  many  friends.  It  is  ironic  that 
a  police  sergeant  reskling  in  Rockland  County, 
NY,  shoukj  fall  in  the  line  of  fire,  for  the  polk» 
officers  of  Rockland  County  were  especially 
notable  in  their  activities  above  and  beyorKJ 
the  call  of  duty  in  bringing  about  the  de<*ca- 
tk)n  of  the  National  Law  Enforcement  Memo- 
rial here  at  our  Nation's  Capital. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Sgt.  Keith  Levine  did  not  die  in 
vain.  His  struggle  against  crime  and  lawless- 
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ness  w  II  be  bourne  by  the  rest  of  us  until  final 
victory  igainst  such  criminals  is  achieved. 


FEDE  lAL 
COR  PORATION 

Acn 


m.  CHARLES  L  SCHUMER 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  *IE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Mr 
27.  1 
Federal 


9<1 


Friday,  January  3, 1992 
^HUMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  November 
,  ttte  House  and  Senate  passed  the 
Deposit   Insurance   Corporation    Im- 
provemfent  Act  of  1991.  In  light  of  the  recent 
attentio^  that  has  been  given  to  the  grossly  in- 
competition  in  the  Nation's  credit 
mirket,  I  want  to  call  my  colleagues  at- 
o  section  471  of  the  act  and  reiterate 
com  ments,  and  those  of  others,  in  the  con- 
committee  that  considered  this  legisla- 
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Is  new  lower  prk:ed  Visa  card  now, 
n  scessary,  to  take  action  to  protect  the 
it  bought  from  the  RTC.  I  know,  and 
committee  was  well  aware, 
is  ongoing  litigation  between  Sears 
That  litigation  is  based  on  antitrust 
J  ind  those  antitrust  claims  are  not  af- 
thls  act.  I  agree  entirely  with  Chair- 
statement  on  the  floor  on  No- 
26  shortly  after  the  House  had  passed 
legislation,  in  which  he  confirmed  Chair- 
'  understanding  that  the  pending 
Issues  in  that  litigation  are  not  af- 
this  proviskin,  retroactively  or  other- 
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I  can't  accept  [the  Senate  provision  which 
t>ecame  section  471]  t>ecause  it  involves  liti- 
gation; it  would  Impact  ongoing:  litigation. 
...  I  am  not  predicating  my  objecting  just 
on  the  fact  there  is  current  litigation,  even 
though  It  does,  and  It  would.  Impact  that  on- 
going litigation. 

As  Chairman  Gonzalez  has  said,  it  is  Visa's 
privilege  to  continue  to  pursue  In  litigation  any 
valid  antitrust  theory  concerning  why  Visa 
shoukj  be  permitted  to  refuse  to  provide  serv- 
ices to  someone  who  has  purchased  from  the 
RTC  the  right  to  receive  them.  But  unless  and 
until  Visa  succeeds  in  persuading  a  court  that 
it  is  correct,  this  legislation  will  ensure  that 
consumers  will  t}egln  to  reap  the  immediate 
benefits  of  new  and  desperately  needed  com- 
petition in  the  credit  card  marketplace. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  THE  1991  CON- 
GRESS-BUNDESTAG STAFF  EX- 
CHANGE 


HON.  RALPH  REGULA 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  January  3, 1992 

Mr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  1983,  the 
United  States  Congress  and  the  West  German 
Parliament,  the  Bundestag,  have  conducted 
an  annual  exchange  program  in  which  staff 
members  from  tx>th  countries  observe  and 
learn  about  the  workings  of  each  other's  politi- 
cal institutions  and  convey  the  views  of  mem- 
bers from  both  sides  of  Issues  of  mutual  con- 
cern. 

This  exchange  program  has  been  one  of 
several  sponsored  by  txith  public  and  private 
institutwns  in  the  United  States  and  West  Ger- 
many to  foster  better  understanding  of  the  in- 
stitutions and  policies  of  both  countries. 

This  year  will  mark  the  second  exchange 
with  a  reunified  Germany  and  a  parliament 
consisting  of  memtjers  from  tx)th  the  West 
and  the  East.  Ten  staff  members  from  the 
U.S.  Congress  will  be  chosen  to  visit  Germany 
from  April  25  to  May  9.  They  will  spend  most 
of  the  time  attending  meetings  conducted  by 
members  of  the  Bundestag.  Bundestag  party 
staffers,  and  representatives  of  political,  busi- 
ness, academic,  and  media  institutions.  They 
also  will  spend  a  weekend  in  the  district  of  a 
Bundestag  member. 

A  comparable  delegation  of  German  staff . 
members  will  come  to  the  United  States  in  late 
June  lor  a  3-week  period.  They  will  attend 
similar  meetings  here  in  Washington  and  will 
visit  the  districts  of  Members  of  Congress  over 
the  Fourth  of  July  recess. 

The  Congress-Bundestag  exchange  is  high- 
ly regarded  in  Germany.  Accordingly,  U.S. 
participants  should  be  experienced  and  ac- 
complished Hill  staffers  so  that  they  can  con- 
tribute to  the  success  of  the  exchange  on  tx)th 
sides  of  the  Atlantic.  The  Bundestag  sends 
senior  staffers  to  the  United  States  and  a 
number  of  high  ranking  members  of  the  Bun- 
destag take  time  to  meet  with  the  U.S.  delega- 
tk>n.  The  United  States  endeavors  to  recip- 
rocate. 

Applicants  should  have  a  demonstrable  in- 
terest in  European  affairs.  Applicants  need  not 
be  working  in  the  field  of  foreign  affairs,  al- 
though such  a  background  is  helpful.   The 
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composite  U.S.  delegation  should  exhibit  a 
range  of  expertise  in  issues  of  mutual  concern 
to  Germany  and  the  United  States,  such  as, 
but  not  limited  to,  trade,  security,  the  environ- 
ment, immigration,  economic  devetopment, 
and  other  social  policy  Issues. 

In  addition,  U.S.  participants  are  expected  to 
help  plan  and  implement  the  program  for  the 
Bundestag  staffers  when  they  visit  the  United 
States.  Among  the  contributk>ns  partkapants 
shoukj  expect  to  make  is  the  planning  of  topi- 
cal meetings  In  Washington.  Moreover,  partk>- 
pants  are  expected  to  host  one  or  two  staff 
people  in  their  Member's  distrKt  over  the 
Fourth  of  July,  or  to  arrange  for  such  a  visit  to 
another  Member's  distr«t. 

Participants  will  be  selected  by  a  committee 
composed  of  U.S.  Information  Agency  person- 
nel and  past  participants  of  the  excfuinge. 

Senators  and  Representatives  who  would 
like  a  member  of  their  staff  to  apply  for  partk:i- 
patnn  in  this  year's  program  should  direct 
them  to  submit  a  resume  and  cover  letter  only 
in  which  they  state  why  they  believe  they  are 
qualified,  what  p>ositive  contributions  they  will 
bring  to  the  delegation,  and  some  assurances 
of  their  ability  to  participate  during  the  time 
stated.  Applicatbns  may  be  sent  to  Connie 
Jones,  Offk:e  of  Representative  Ralph  Reg- 
ULA,  2207  Rayburn,  by  Friday,  February  14. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  THE  INTER- 
NATIONAL PEACE  AND  SECURITY 
RESOLUTION 


HON.  TTMOTHY  J.  PENNY 

OF  MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  January  3, 1992 

Mr.  PENNY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  Intro- 
ducing a  resolutk>n  known  as  the  international 
peace  and  security  resolutk>n.  This  resolutk>n 
contains  a  set  of  proposals  which  I  believe 
will,  if  later  enacted,  begin  the  process  of 
curbing  the  proliferation  of  offensive  arms  and 
military  equipment  in  the  entire  worid.  The  sta- 
tistics are  alarming.  Between  1978  and  1988, 
the  developing  worid  imported  371  billbn  dol- 
lars' worth  of  arms,  and  the  five  permanent 
members  of  this  U.N.  Security  Council  ac- 
counted for  almost  80  percent  of  all  arms 
transfers  to  the  developing  world.  Between 
1986  and  1990,  the  United  States  transferred 
54  billion  dollars'  worth  of  arms  to  foreign 
countries.  Finally,  since  1945,  40  milton  peo- 
ple have  died  in  125  wars  and  conflicts  in  the 
Third  Worid. 

In  addition  to  International  arms  sales,  these 
proposals  attempt  to  deal  with  the  problem  of 
excessive  military  spending  in  some  parts  of 
the  world,  spending  which  in  all  likelihood  has 
led  to  confiicts  and  instability  in  the  world.  For 
example,  between  1980  and  1988,  Iraq  de- 
voted an  average  of  32  percent  of  its  GNP  on 
military  spending  and  spent  over  $65  billion  on 
international  arms  sales.  Costa  Rica,  by  com- 
parison, devoted  0.5  percent  of  its  GNP  in 
1988  on  military  spending. 

Many  other  Third  Worid  countries,  in  par- 
ticular, spend  large  proportions  of  their  GNP 
on  military,  rather  than  investing  In  the  health 
and  education  of  their  people.  Botswana,  for 
example.  Is  reported  to  be  building  an  air  base 
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at  a  cost  of  $350  million  or  neariy  20  percent 
of  their  GNP.  Botswana's  Air  Force  has  only 
13  aircraft.  By  comparison,  the  United  States 
currently  devotes  less  than  5  percent  of  its 
GNP  on  military  spending,  and  it  plans  to  de- 
crease this  figure  to  nearly  3  percent  by  1996. 

Finally,  these  proposals  deal  with  peace  and 
security  through  intemational  diplomatic 
means.  In  particular,  the  resolution  urges  the 
United  States  to  continue  negotiations  with 
other  arms  sellers  on  setting  strict  limits  and 
guidelines  on  all  International  arms  transfers. 
The  resolution  suggests  devoting  savings  from 
reduced  U.S.  military  assistance  programs  to 
United  Nations  and  international  peacekeeping 
operations.  In  additbn,  the  resolution  urges 
the  United  States  to  encourage  the  U.N.  Secu- 
rity Council  to  assist  in  the  negotiation  of 
peaceful  solutions  to  territorial  and  other  dis- 
putes in  the  worid  and  to  guarantee  the  secu- 
rity of  all  countries  threatened  by  other  coun- 
tries. 

Most  of  the  proposals  In  this  resolution  are 
not  new.  In  fact,  many  Members  of  Congress 
have  already  shown  their  support  for  several 
of  these  proposals.  The  purpose  of  this  par- 
tKular  resolution  Is  to  outline  reasonable  and 
equitable  policy  goals  which  the  United  States 
should  pursue  to  set  an  example  for  the  rest 
of  the  worid  In  terms  of  these  Important  is- 
sues. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  cosponsor  the  inter- 
natk}nal  peace  and  security  resolutk>n. 


WILLIAM  F.  BUCKLEY:  AN 
AMERICAN  HERO 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  MARKEY 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Friday.  January  3, 1992 

Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  December 
30  William  Buckley  was  finally  laid  to  rest  in 
the  hallowed  ground  of  Arilngton  National 
Cemetery,  just  outside  the  U.S.  Capitol,  where 
his  remains  will  lie  surrounded  by  other  Ameri- 
cans heroes.  The  final  chapter  on  his  suffering 
as  a  hostage  and  his  tragic  death  at  the  hands 
of  his  captors  in  Beirut  was  brought  to  a  close 
with  full  military  honors. 

Bill  Buckley's  life  and  death  give  us  pause 
to  wonder— what  constitutes  a  hero?  Is  it  cour- 
age? Intelligence?  Cunning  or  skill?  Is  It  per- 
severance in  the  face  of  adversity  or  leader- 
ship in  a  time  of  prosperity?  Heroes  may  pos- 
sess some  or  all  of  these  attributes,  but  what 
distinguishes  the  truly  heroic  is  the  ability  to 
draw  strength  from  the  content  of  one's  char- 
acter. 

Born  and  raised  in  Stoneham,  MA,  Bill 
Buckley's  patriotism  and  his  strength  of  char- 
acter was  shaped  by  the  values  of  a  small 
town  In  New  England.  Bill  was  a  great  student 
of  history,  and  he  particularty  admired  our  26th 
President,  Theodore  Roosevelt.  Perhaps  it 
was  Teddy  Roosevelt's  views  on  the  patriotic 
duties  of  American  citizens  that  had  such  a 
profound  Impact  on  Bill's  life.  Roosevelt  said: 

America  will  cease  to  be  a  great  nation 
whenever  her  young  men  cease  to  possess  en- 
ergy, daring,  and  endurance,  as  well  as  the 
wish  and  the  power  to  fight  the  nation's  foes. 
No  citizen  of  a  free  state  should  wrong  any 
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man;  but  It  Is  not  enough  merely  to  refrain 
from  Infringing  on  the  rights  of  others;  he 
must  also  be  able  and  willing  to  stand  up  for 
his  own  rights  and  those  of  his  country 
against  all  comers,  and  he  must  be  ready  at 
any  time  to  do  his  full  share  in  resisting  ei- 
ther malice  domestic  or  foreign  levy. 

It  was  this  staunch  belief  in  the  indlvkjual's 
duty  to  defend  the  freedom  of  his  Natbn  that 
guided  Bill  into  his  llfetong  career  of  publk: 
service. 

As  a  decorated  soldier  In  both  Korea  and 
Vietnam,  he  valiantly  defended  the  freedom  of 
the  United  States.  It  was  in  the  Amiy  that  Bill 
earned  the  reputatk)n  as  a  man  with  the  for- 
titude and  ability  to  successfully  complete  the 
most  difficult  missions.  Even  among  his  peers, 
those  pledged  to  face  danger  in  the  servk»  of 
their  country,  Bill  was  regarded  as  an  excep- 
tkjnally  courageous  man  who  led  by  example. 
An  officer  and  friend  remart<ed  that,  "Bill  dkl 
things  that  none  of  the  rest  of  us  woukl  have 
attempted." 

As  a  man  who  would  become  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency's  top  expert  on 
counterterrorism.  Bill  Buckley  fully  understood 
the  dangers  inherent  in  the  nature  of  his  job. 
He  understood  the  vital  role  that  intelligence, 
as  the  eyes  and  ears  of  our  Nation,  plays  In 
the  areas  of  national  security  and  worid 
peace.  The  vitality  of  this  role  will  increase  in 
importance  as  the  worid  progresses  toward 
becoming  a  global  community. 

With  the  dedication  of  the  William  F.  Buck- 
ley Memorial  Pari<  in  Stoneham  Center  in 
1989,  we  are  able  to  move  out  of  the  shadow 
of  the  tragic  circumstances  of  Bill's  death.  We 
may  now  focus  on  the  spirit  of  the  goals  and 
accomplishments  of  his  life  from  which  count- 
less Americans  will  benefit. 

William  Buckley's  legacy  will  not  be  tost  on 
us,  he  was  an  extraordinary  man  who  pro- 
vided his  country  with  extraordinary  service. 
He  was  a  man  able  to  draw  strength  from  the 
content  of  his  character.  William  Buckley  is 
truly  a  hero. 


ANNA  CONKEY  BRISTOL  OF  AR- 
GYLE,  NY— A  CARING  PUBLIC 
SERVANT 


HON.  GERALD  B.H.  SOLOMON 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  January  3, 1992 
Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  small  rural 
communities  across  New  York  State,  the  town 
clerk  is,  in  many  ways,  the  most  important 
person  in  town  because  he  or  she  is  the  one 
person  who  can  help  you  obtain  information 
about  almost  anything  to  do  with  the  town.  In 
the  case  of  Anna  Conkey  Bristol,  town  cleri<  of 
Argyle,  NY,  that  was  certainly  the  case. 

Before  deciding  to  retire  this  year,  she  gave 
25  caring  years  to  the  residents  of  Argyle,  and 
during  those  years  she  developed  a  well-de- 
served reputation  of  being  one  of  the  most  lik- 
able, knowledgeable,  and  helpful  public  serv- 
ants ever  to  serve  the  people  of  Argyle. 

I've  had  the  privilege  of  serving  as  a  State 
legislator  and  Congressman  representing  Ar- 
gyle for  20  of  the  25  years,  and  if  I  could  be 
at  the  January  24  dinner  being  held  in  her 
honor,  I  would  be  proud  to  stand  up  and  say: 
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Anna,  thank  you  for  all  the  many  times  you 
helped  me  and  my  staff  serve  the  people  of 
Argyle. 

Members  of  Congress,  will  you  please  join 
me  in  salutir>g  Argyle  Tovm  Clerk  Anna 
Conkey  Bristol  on  her  25  years  of  exemplary 
service  to  her  community. 


END  OPPRESSION  OF  SIKHS; 
SUPPORT  H.R.  953 


HON.  DAN  BURTON 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTA'nVES 

Friday,  January  3, 1992 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  bring  awareness  to  the  ever-growing 
violence  plaguing  the  Sikh  homelar>d  in  Pun- 
jab, India.  I  also  rise  to  seek  the  support  of  all 
Members  of  the  House  for  my  legislation  to 
terminate  devek>pment  aid  to  India  until  that 
country  altows  independent  human  rights  or- 
ganizations access  to  all  regions  of  India.  The 
oppression  of  Sikhs  grows  daily,  and  India 
seems  to  be  committed  to  denying  the  Sikhs 
their  freedom  and  human  rights. 

The  Los  Angeles  Times — December  28 — 
documented  some  of  the  atrocities  committed 
by  Indian  Govemment  agents  against  Sikhs.  It 
teHs  of  the  famHy  of  85-year-old  Sikh  farmer 
Mak)ok  Singh,  whose  80-year-okJ  wife,  son, 
daughters-in-law,  and  grandsons  were  chained 
to  trees  and  stakes  at  their  farmhouse  in  the 
remote  village  of  Kill!  Bodhia  and  tortured  for 
more  than  3  hours  by  an  armed  police  party, 
which  bumed  them  with  diesel  oil  before  killing 
all  seven  last  October.  Singh's  4-year-old 
great-granddaughter  witnessed  it  all. 

Dr.  Gurmit  Singh  Aulakh,  president  of  the 
Council  of  Khalistan  has  supplied  me  with 
photos  of  another  Sikh  torture  vk:tim.  The 
photos  graphically  display  that  Avtar  Singh,  a 
Sikh  candkjate  for  the  state  assembly,  was 
tortured  by  Indian  police  with  a  hot  iron  and 
electric  shock. 

On  August  25,  1991,  Asia  Watch  reported 
that  "virtually  everyone  detained  in  Punjab  is 
tortured."  In  interoiews  conducted  with  Sikh 
torture  vKtims,  Asia  Watch  found  the  foltow- 
ing: 

Most  commonly,  the  detainees  described 
the  use  of  a  heavy  wooden  planl^  or  roller 
which  Is  placed  over  the  prisoner's  thighs 
while  he  Is  seated  or  supine,  and  which  is 
then  rotated  while  one  or  two  persons  stand 
on  It.  Detainees  also  described  l)elng  made  to 
sit  while  their  legs  were  pulled  apart  at  an 
angle  Intended  to  cause  intense  pain.  In 
some  cases,  detainees  described  having  their 
genitals  smeared  with  hot  chill  powder  and 
being  gagged  overnight  with  cloth  smeared 
In  dog  feces.  Handcuffed  detainees  were  also 
thrown  repeatedly  Into  a  canal  on  the  jail 
compound.  At  least  one  detainee  was  subject 
to  electric  shock. 

Since  1984,  over  100,000  Sikhs  have  been 
killed  by  Indian  police,  paramilitary  forces,  and 
death  squads,  according  to  Dr.  Aulakh.  Under 
draconian  measures  passed  by  the  Indian 
Pariiament,  over  15,000  Sikhs  are  being  hekj 
in  Indian  prisons  without  any  trial.  The  U.N. 
Human  Rights  Committee  called  these  laws 
disturbing  and  completely  unacceptable. 

For  over  13  years,  India  has  refused  to 
alk>w  internatk>nally  recognized  human  rights 
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organiz  itk>ns,  like  Amnesty  International  and 
the  Intc  matlonal  Red  Cross,  within  its  borders 
to  corx  uct  investigations.  Asia  Watch  had  to 
sneak  ito  Punjab  unbeknownst  to  the  Indian 
Govern  Tient  to  get  its  information.  India  has 
r«  fused  fo  sign  the  United  Nations  Ck)v- 
>, gainst  Torture  and  Other  Cruel,  Inhu- 
)r  Degrading  Treatment  or  Punish 
document  to  whk:h  over  80  nations 
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India    deptoyed    nine    additional 

isions— 180,000  soldiers— to  the  Sikh 

in  Punjab.  This  brings  the  total  of 

lolice,  paramilitary,  and  military  forces 

Punjib  fo  over  half  a  million.  Undeclared 

law  has  been  firmly  established.  All 

of  liberty  is  gone  from  the  Sikh 

Though   the    Indian   Government 

latest  military  deptoyment  is  to  "as- 

and    fair    elections    in    Punjab," 

killings,  rape,  extortion,  and  humil- 

these  forces  are  on  the  increase. 

er,  I  have  never  advocated  vio- 
terrorism  to  resolve  conflicts  between 
Go\iemment  of  India  and  religious  mlnori- 
Hojwever,  I  Ijelieve  that  the  U.S.  Govern- 
take  a  strong  stand  against  the 
abuses  that  are  occurring  in  Punjab, 
and  other  parts  of  India.  My  legisla- 
953,  would  terminate  development 
to  India  until  that  country  allows 
human   rights  groups   like  Am- 
liftemational  and  Asia  Watch  free  ac- 
troubled  areas  like  Punjab  and  Kash- 
bill  currently  has  over  45  cosponsors 
sides  of  the  aisle.   I   urge  every 
of  the  House  to  cosponsor  H.R.  953 
a  strong  stand  for  human  rights,  dig- 
freedom.  If  the  newly  emerging  worid 
to  be  based  on  the  concept  of  justice, 
must  make  a  workj  where  freedom 
huntan  rights  are  the  rule  and  not  the  ex- 


Sfeaker,  I  insert  several  items  into  the 
at  this  point.  First  I  woukj  like  to  in- 
open  letter  from  Dr.  Aulakh  of  the 
of  Khalistan  to  Prime  Minister  Rao 
s  atement  by  Dr.  Aulakh  concerning  a 
tack  on  a  train  carrying  civilian  pas- 
In  addition,  I  would  like  to  insert  a  re- 
Angeles  Times  article  detailing  the 
atrocities  committed  by  Indian  forces 
iikhs,  and  a  Washington  Times  artk:le 
possible  decentralizatkMi  in  India: 
TO  Prime  Minister  Narasimha 
Depu)yment  18  Your  Last  Re- 
If  HALisTAN  Will  Be  Free 
Minister  Rao:  Weak  is  the  govern- 
de|>endent  on  brutal  oppression  to  pre- 
legitimacy;  and  India  is  weakest  of 
government  has  l>eaten  Sikhs,  tor- 
Silchs,  raped  and  murdered  Sikhs.  And 
deploy  your  army.  You  have  pa- 
b^fore  us  your  military  might  and  we 
All    your   strength    is   weakness— 
Zindabad! 
cAnnot  crush  the  Voice  of  Khalistan. 
it,  your  brigades,  your  tanks,  your 
made     weapons     stand     powerless, 
irou  have  dispatched  at  least  180,000 
to  Join  the  hundreds  of  thousands 
police  and  paramilitary  forces  al- 
st^tloned  in  Khalistan,  the  Sikh  na- 
tenaciously  to  a  principle  diamet- 
pposed  to  the  philosophy  of  your 
your  government:  the  principle  of 
The  very  word  vexes  the  Indian 
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government  to  its  malicious,  tyrannical 
core.  The  very  word  will  prove  to  be  its 
downfall. 

But  surely  your  protest.  You  claim  your 
enormous  military  deployment  has  been  exe- 
cuted for  the  most  decent  and  honorable  of 
reasons:  to  assure  free  and  fair  elections  in 
the  Sikh  homeland.  This  is  simply  window 
dressing  for  the  international  community. 
Your  actions  in  Khalistan  belie  your  pro- 
nouncements. Since  the  army  deployment, 
extrajudicial  killings,  "disappearances."  tor- 
ture, rape,  extortion  of  money,  harassment 
and  humiliation  have  increased.  The  army  is 
conducting  door  to  door  searches  of  Sikh 
households,  and  you  have  personally  un- 
leashed Indian  soldiers  from  the  constraints 
of  human  ethics  and  legal  restrictions, 
granting  them  shoot-to-kill  authority  with 
full  immunity  from  the  law. 

Sikhs  suffering  the  brutality  of  your  mili- 
tary forces  know  the  army  comes  not  to  de- 
fend democracy  but  to  kill  more  Sikh  youth 
and  instill  a  psychosis  of  fear  throughout  the 
Sikh  nation.  Sikhs  know  that  the  army 
comes  not  to  assure  free  and  fair  elections 
but  to  rig  elections  in  the  favor  of  your  gov- 
ernment. This  is  why  you  have  re-appointed 
the  tyrant  killer,  K.P.S.  Gill  to  the  post  of 
Director-General  of  Police.  His  "kill  Sikhs" 
policy,  it  is  hoped  by  your  government,  will 
provide  simple  but  effective  in  quelling  the 
Voice  of  Khalistan.  But  let  me  assure  you, 
Prime  Minister  Rao,  such  hope  will  bear  no 
fruit.  The  Sikh  nation  declared  its  independ- 
ence from  India  on  Octolier  7,  1987,  and 
Khalistan  will  be  ours. 

The  Indian  government  has  a  long  record 
of  betraying  the  Sikhs;  and  the  Sikhs  learn 
from  their  history.  Our  Harmandar  Sahib 
has  l)een  repeatedly  desecrated.  Our  water 
has  been  diverted  to  neighl>oring  Hindu 
states.  Our  territory  has  t>een  cheated  away 
from  us.  We  have  been  placed  under  Presi- 
dential rule  ten  times  since  1947,  and  we  have 
suffered  some  of  the  worst  violations  of 
human  rights  known  to  mankind. 

The  Sikhs  know  that  Hindu  India  is  com- 
mitted to  its  demise.  With  every  new  govern- 
ment swept  into  power  in  the  last  two  years, 
oppression  in  the  Sikh  homeland  has  only  in- 
creased. Over  100,000  Sikhs  have  been  killed 
by  Indian  police,  paramilitary  forces  and 
death  squads  since  1964.  Over  15,000  Sikhs 
currently  languish  in  Indian  prisons  without 
any  chance  of  getting  a  trial  under  your  dra- 
conian  anti-Sikh  laws.  L.K.  Advanl  can  trav- 
el throughout  India  espousing  Hindu,  Hindi, 
Hindutwa,  Hindu  Rashtra  and  still  sit  as  Op- 
position leader  in  the  Parliament.  But  if  a 
Sikh  dares  to  speak  in  support  of  Khalistan, 
he  Is  charged  under  TADA  with  terrorism 
and  treason  and  thrown  Into  prison  or  tor- 
tured and  murdered  as  in  the  case  of  Jagdev 
Singh  Khudian,  MP  and  thousands  of  others. 
India's  treatment  of  the  Sikhs  ha^  taught  us 
well  that  we  cannot  expect  to  live  freely 
under  Indian  rule.  This  is  why  we  declared 
independence.  And  this  is  why  we  oppose 
elections  under  the  Indian  constitution. 

But  as  might  have  been  expected,  you  try 
to  force  feed  us  your  bogus  elections  as  if  to 
show  the  world  you  really  care  about  the 
principles  of  democracy.  Such  propaganda 
tactics,  however,  wear  thin.  The  inter- 
national community  remains  highly  suspect 
of  the  Indian  government  and  watches  your 
every  move.  Elections  do  not  a  democracy 
make.  Prime  Minister  Rao.  Even  your  old 
ally,  the  now  defunct  Soviet  Union,  held 
elections,  but  this  fooled  no  one.  You  tread 
precarious  waters;  be  careful.  You  can  only 
push  a  people,  a  nation  so  far  l>efore  it  recip- 
rocates in  a  mass  movement  too  powerful  to 
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suppress.  Learn  from  history.  The  Soviet 
Union  with  all  its  military  strength  could 
not  stay  the  impending  waves  of  freedom. 
What  makes  you  think  India  will  succeed 
where  the  Soviet  Empire  has  failed? 

Oppression  is  a  sign  of  weakness,  the  mark 
of  decay.  With  your  farcical  elections,  you 
would  have  the  international  community  be- 
lieve India  is  a  flourishing  democracy,  but 
the  world  sees  instead  a  deteriorating  tyr- 
anny. The  Sikhs  do  not  want  your  elections, 
we  seek  only  freedom.  Our  declaration  of 
independence  is  irreversible,  irrevocable  and 
non-negotiable.  I  suggest  that  you  settle  the 
Punjab  issue  peacefully  by  sitting  down  with 
the  Sikh  leadership  and  demarcating  the 
boundaries  between  India  and  Khalistan. 

But  you  would  agree  to  no  such  peaceful 
solution.  Yours  is  the  philosophy  of  violence, 
the  stratagem  of  savagery.  No  amount  of 
Sikh  death  is  too  exorbitant  a  price  to  main- 
tain your  repressive  grip  on  our  homeland. 
You  would  sooner  commit  the  genocide  of 
the  Sikh  nation  than  bruise  your  ego  and  the 
ego  of  the  Hindu  nation  by  honoring  our  de- 
clared independence.  But  you  will  fail,  Mr. 
Rao.  You  and  the  entire  Indian  government's 
oppressive  machinery,  which  you  represent, 
will  fail  dismally. 

Do  not  underestimate  the  power  of  free- 
dom. Once  upon  a  time,  you  would  have 
scoffed  at  the  thought  that  such  a  large  mili- 
tary force  would  be  needed  to  quell  the  Sikh 
nation.  Sikhs  are  united;  we  stand  together 
against  the  tyranny  and  oppression  of  the  In- 
dian government.  We  stand  together  in  sup- 
port of  freedom,  and  we  will  not  rest  until 
every  last  Indian  government  occupying 
force  is  removed  from  the  soil  of  Khalistan 
and  independence  is  ours.  "Khalistan 
Zindabad,"  "India  Quit  KhalisUn." 
Sincerely, 

Dr.  Gurmit  SiNOH  Aulakh, 
President,  Council  of  Khalistan. 

Once  Again:  Train  Murders  Committed  by 
Indian  Government  to  Blame  Sikhs 

Washington,  DC,  December  27.— It  hap- 
pened in  1965  when  Indian  government  offi- 
cials exploded  a  plane  off  the  coast  of  Ireland 
simply  to  blame  the  Sikhs  and  malign  their 
independence  movement  in  the  world's  eye. 
It  happened  in  1987  when  the  Indian  govern- 
ment staged  a  fake  hijacking  of  an  Indian 
Airlines  plane  and  portrayed  the  hijackers  as 
Sikhs  to  instigate  communal  rioting  against 
them.  It  happened  in  June  when  Sikhs  were 
blamed  for  killing  76  train  passengers  in 
Ludhiana,  despite  evidence  to  the  contrary. 
And  today,  it  happens  again. 

Indian  Police  say  that  Sikhs  yesterday 
killed  55  people  in  Punjab  after  stopping  a 
train  and  ordering  all  the  passengers  to  come 
down.  No  Sikh  group  has  claimed  respon- 
sibility. Dr.  Gurmit  Singh  Aulakh,  President 
of  the  Council  of  Khalistan  denounced  the 
massacre  and  called  it  a  hoax  by  the  Indian 
government.  "Sikhs  condemn  this  and  all 
senseless  acts  of  violence.  This  massacre  is  a 
crime  against  humanity  itself  and  was  most 
likely  carried  out  by  the  Indian  government 
with  the  help  of  antisocial  elements  working 
as  its  agents  or  police  masquerading  as 
Sikhs." 

In  many  cases,  Indian  government  agents 
have  dressed  as  Sikhs  and  committed  atroc- 
ities to  defame  the  Sikhs  and  cast  their 
movement  for  independence  in  the  worst  of 
all  possible  light.  "This  could  be  exactly 
what  happened  here,"  said  Dr.  Aulakh. 
"Though  nol>ody  has  claimed  responsibility, 
the  Indian  police  immediately  blamed  the 
Sikhs.  They  want  to  perpetuate  the  myth  of 
'Sikh  terrorism'  to  defame  us  and  our  move- 
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ment  for  independence.  Over  half  of  a  million 
police,  paramilitary  forces  and  armed  forces 
are  streaming  through  Khalistan  right  now. 
How  is  it  that  the  so-called  "Sikhs  terror- 
ists" are  so  skilled  as  to  pull  off  these  at- 
tacks without  ever  being  caught?" 

Though  the  Indian  government  has  long 
peddled  its  story  of  "Sikh  terrorism"  to  the 
International  community,  not  one  Sikh  has 
been  convicted  in  a  fair  trial  of  any  terrorist 
crimes.  Sikhs  are  either  killed  by  Indian  po- 
lice or  are  put  in  prison.  Under  laws  designed 
to  oppress  the  Sikhs,  over  15,000  Sikhs  lan- 
guish in  Indian  prisons  without  any  chance 
of  getting  a  trial.  Even  the  United  Nations 
Human  Rights  Committee  has  recognized  In- 
dia's tyranny  calling  such  laws  "disturbing" 
and  "completely  unacceptable." 

Since  last  month,  the  Indian  government 
has  deployed  nine  additional  divisions 
(180,000  soldiers)  to  the  Sikh  homeland  osten- 
sibly to  "assure  fee  and  fair  election"  in  the 
Punjab.  The  brutality  of  the  army,  however, 
portrays  a  different  story.  Extrajudicial 
killings  are  rampant.  The  army  is  conduct- 
ing door  to  door  searches  of  Sikh  households, 
and  the  Indian  government  has  granted  its 
soldiers  shoot  tO  kill  authority  with  full  im- 
munity from  the  law.  The  whole  of  Punjab 
has  been  declared  a  "disturbed  area." 

The  recent  train  murders  were  most  likely 
conducted  by  the  Indian  government  itself, 
part  of  campaign  to  discredit  us  and  leave  us 
stranded  from  the  support  of  the  world  com- 
munity" said  Dr.  Aulakh.  "News  reports  said 
the  attackers  'disappeared  into  the  night.'  If 
India  wanted  to  catch  the  attackers  it  would 
have  by  now.  But  its  interest  is  not  justice, 
not  the  truth,  not  human  compassion  and 
certainly  not  democracy.  It  wants  to  quell 
the  Sikh  voice  of  freedom  and  forever  sub- 
ject the  Sikh  nation  to  its  oppressive  will. 
But  the  nation  will  not  submit.  We  declared 
independence  on  October  7,  1967  forming  the 
separate  country  of  Khalistan.  We  simply 
want  our  freedom.  India  should  learn  from 
the  Soviet  Union  and  honor  the  freedom  of 
the  Sikhs  and  other  minorities  under  Its  op- 
pressive rule." 

[From  the  Washington  Times,  Jan.  1, 1992 

Indian  Politicians  Are  Pondering 

Decentralization 

(By  Kate  Webb) 

New  Delhi,  India.  The  one  talKJo  question 
of  whether  India  would  be  better  off  split 
into  Independent  or  increasingly  autono- 
mous states  has  been  pushed  out  of  the  clos- 
et by  the  breakup  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Now  that  the  issue  is  openly  debated  in  the 
country's  newspapers,  those  aguing  that  the 
huge  country  with  its  850  million  people  of 
different  ethnic,  linguistic  and  religious 
backgrounds  should  break  up  no  longer  face 
condemnation  as  traitors. 

Politicians  of  all  hues  at  the  national  and 
local  levels  have  been  quick  to  point  to  the 
disintegration  of  the  Soviet  Union,  some  as  a 
threat  but  others  as  a  lesson  that  India 
should  decentralize  before  it  is  too  late. 

"Soviet-style  disintegration  if  India  does 
not  treat  Harljans  (untouchable]  better."  ran 
one  typical  headline  this  week. 

"Form  a  commonwealth  to  protect  reli- 
gious identities."  ran  another. 

This  week,  a  two-page  spread  asking 
"Should  India  Break  Up?  appeared  in  the 
Sunday  Observer  newspaper,  detailing  the 
pros  and  cons  of  a  commonwealth  similar  to 
what  was  formed  by  11  former  Soviet  repub- 
lics. 

The  debate  would  have  been  unthinkable 
even  a  year  ago.  The  trauma  of  the  subconti- 
nent's violent  1947  partition  into  India  and 
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Pakistan,  lingering  on  was  viewed  by  many 
as  the  basis  for  much  of  India's  policy  of  pre- 
serving the  union  at  all  costs. 

But  there  are  serious  splits  in  the  country. 

The  most  obvious  candidates  for  secession 
are  Punjab,  Kashmir  and  Assam,  states 
where  bloody  independence  struggles  have 
kept  50  percent  of  the  Indian  army,  by  its 
own  admission,  tied  down  for  the  past  year. 

Significantly,  it  was  a  Sikh  poUtlcan. 
Prakash  Singh  Badal.  who  called  for  the  gov- 
ernment to  convert  India  into  a  common- 
wealth of  autonomous  states  along  the  lines 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Independent  States. 

In  the  Sunday  Observer  det>ates,  former 
minister  Ram  Vilas  Paswan  warned  that  un- 
less the  government  became  more  responsive 
to  minority  needs  and  less  dominated,  by 
Brahmins— the  highest  Hindu  caste— there 
would  be  continued  caset,  communal  and 
separatist  violence. 

"In  the  academic  sense.  India  was  not  a 
country  l)efore,  but  then,  is  there  any  coun- 
try in  the  world  which  was  a  country  be- 
fore," Congress  centrist  thinker  M.J.  Akbar 
replied  to  arguments  that  India  is  a  British 
invention. 

"Of  course,  India  should  remain  one,"  said 
historian  Ravlnder  Kumar,  adding  that  the 
breakup  of  the  country  would  lead  to  wide- 
spread violence. 

But  he  agreed  with  Communist  MP 
Subhashini  All,  who  said  that  while  it  should 
not  break  up.  "if  India  is  to  stay  one  it  will 
have  to  loosen  up. 

"Otherwise  I  see  serious  fissures  widen- 
ing", Mr.  All  said. 

Calcutta  editor  Swapan  Dasgupta  told  the 
newspaper  that  most  Indians  want  the  coun- 
try to  stay  united  but  feel  there  is  a  need  for 
change. 

It  is  "overcentralization  which  makes  the 
people  in  Assam  Join  the  ULFA  [the  separat- 
ist United  Liberation  Front  of  Assam],  be- 
cause they  do  not  feel  any  sense  of  Ijelonging 
to  the  power  structure  imposed  on  them  by 
Delhi,"  he  said. 

Even  P.V.  Narasimha  Rao,  the  sep- 
tuagenarian prime  minister  who  stunned  the 
country  this  year  by  starting  the  reverse 
decades  of  socialistic  policies,  appears  to 
have  caught  on  to  the  mood  for  change. 

Over  the  weekend,  he  sent  the  country's 
state  governors  home  after  a  two-day  meet- 
ing here  with  the  words:  "Tell  me  what  the 
states  need;  don't  ask  what  the  center 
needs." 

The  advice  seemed  expeclally  surprising  to 
many  olwervers  who  used  to  mock  Mr.  Rao 
for  his  habit,  when  a  state  chief  minister,  of 
looking  to  the  national  capital  for  its  bless- 
ing on  even  the  smallest  decision. 

World  Class  Anarchy  in  Bloody  Punjab 
Conflict 

INDIA:  THE  seemingly  MINDLESS  VIOLENCE  OF 
A  10-YEAR  SECESSIONIST  WAR  HAS  TORN 
APART  THOUSANDS  OF  FAMILIES 

(By  Mark  Fineman) 

Manawa.  India.— Dalip  Singh  could  not 
plant  his  winter  rice  crop  this  year.  At  70. 
the  old  Sikh  farmer  has  long  since  lost  his 
strength.  He's  little  more  than  a  living  skel- 
eton now.  his  frail  bones  cracking  beneath  a 
shell  of  weathered  skin  and  his  shattered 
spirit  now  vanished  along  with  his  sons. 

In  the  past.  Dalip  Singh's  boys  helped  him 
plant  the  rice  each  year  at  this  time.  But 
this  winter,  they're  gone,  victims  of  a  war 
almost  without  equal  in  a  world  struggling 
toward  new  visions  of  peace. 

•I  often  asked  God  what  have  I  done?"  the 
old  man  said,  his  voice  just  a  whisper  and 
rattling  with  grief  one  recent  morning   in 
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this  remote  mud  villa«re  of  400.  "I  must  have 
committed  a  sin,  and  I  am  t>eing  punished. 
Because  once,  I  liad  three  sons,  and  now,  I 
have  none." 

But  if  the  old  farmer  is  being  punished  for 
past  sins,  so,  too,  are  the  entire  state  of  Pun- 
Jab  and  its  20  million  people,  all  now  caught 
in  the  constant  cross-fire  of  seemingly  mind- 
less murder  and  disappearances  in  a  war  that 
seems  unending. 

One  of  Dalip  Singh's  sons  was  killed  by  po- 
lice; a  second  disappeared  in  police  custody 
months  ago  and  is  feared  dead;  the  third  fled 
into  hiding  with  the  underground.  They  are 
Just  a  handful  of  the  mounting  casualties  in 
the  brutal,  secessionist  strug^gle  in  the 
northern  Indian  state  of  Punjab  that  has 
claimed  more  than  5,300  lives  this  year  alone. 
Including  the  55  reported  killed  in  an  attack 
on  a  train  Thursday  near  Ludhiana  that  also 
left  at  least  70  wounded. 

Authorities  said  four  men  carrying  AK-47 
assault  rifles  boarded  the  train  with  250  peo- 
ple aboard,  forced  it  to  stop  at  the  farming 
village  of  Sohian  and  carried  out  the  mas- 
sacre. Most  of  the  victims  were  Hindus,  who 
are  a  majority  in  India  but  a  minority  in 
Punjab.  Police  blamed  Sikh  militants,  who 
often  conduct  random  attacks  in  their  cam- 
paign for  a  homeland. 

The  war  has  torn  apart  tens  of  thousands 
of  families  like  Dalip  Singh's  during  10  years 
of  guerrilla  warfare  that  has  spawned  a  cul- 
ture of  killing,  kidnaping,  extortion  and  po- 
lice corruption  in  Punjab.  With  daily  death 
tolls  that  routinely  reach  into  double  fig- 
ures, it  is  one  of  the  world's  bloodiest  re- 
gional insurgencies. 

For  India,  the  10-year  secessionist  war  by 
its  turblned  Sikh  religious  sect  has  been 
nothing  short  of  epic. 

Twice,  the  Indian  army  has  used  tanks  and 
artillery  to  attack  and  Invade  the  Sikh's 
holiest  shrine  in  an  effort  to  rout  the  mili- 
tants' leadership.  The  first  such  assault  in 
June,  1964.  led  to  the  assassination  of  India's 
best-known  prime  minister.  Indira  Gandhi, 
who  was  gunned  down  by  two  of  her  Sikh 
l)odyguard8  five  months  later.  Her  assassina- 
-tion  triggered  Hindu-Sikh  rioting  that  left 
the  thousands  of  Sikhs  burned,  clubbed  or 
hacked  to  death  in  an  orgy  of  religious  vio- 
lence. 

Fueled  by  such  injustices  against  the  Sikh 
minority  in  predominantly  Hindu  India,  the 
war  developed  as  a  Sikh  crusade  to  create  a 
separate  Sikh  homeland  in  Punjab  called 
Khalistan  (Land  of  the  Pure).  Sikhs  belong 
to  a  500-year-old  sect  founded  as  a  com- 
promise l)etween  Hinduism  and  Islam,  and 
they  now  make  up  about  60%  of  the  popu- 
lation in  Punjab  state. 

The  conflict  has  degenerated  in  recent 
years  into  little  more  than  a  gang  war  with- 
out rules  between  a  dizzying  array  of  Sikh 
militant  groups  and  the  police.  The  mili- 
tants are  heavily  armed  former  zealots  now 
using  Khalistan  as  a  cover  and  the  Sikh 
masses  as  human  shields  and  pawns  in  a 
campaign  more  for  personal  profits  and 
power  than  for  Sikh  independence. 

And  the  police  have  run  amok,  often  using 
torture,  summary  execution  and  abduction- 
for- profit  rather  than  arrests,  trials  and  due 
process. 

'We  have  a  world-class  anarchy  in  Punjab 
today,"  said  an  Indian  journalist  who  has 
covered  the  Sikh  insurgency  since  its  incep- 
tion. "There  are  Just  no  rules  at  all  any- 
more. You  can  get  away  with  anything,  in- 
cluding murder.  And  the  last  people  you  call 
when  you're  in  trouble  are  the  police. 
Chances  are,  they're  in  on  it." 

Behind  that  general  picture  are  thousands 
of  stories  like  Dalip  Singh's.  tn«lc  human 
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byproducts  of  police  atrocities  that  have  be- 
commonplace  as  the  daily  kiUingrs 
kid4apin^  by  Sikh  militants,  who  con- 
are  routinely  armed  and  trained 
Pakistan,  India's  neighbor  and  tra- 
Toe.  Pakistan  was  sharply  warned  by 
Washing  an  last  month  that  it  risks  inclu- 
the  U.S.  list  of  nations  supporting 
if  it   persists   in   supplying   Sikh 
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a  Journey  through  war-torn  Punjab 
a  Times  reporter  documented  many 
counting  police  abuse  that  human- 
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of   85-year-old    Sikh    farmer 
5ingh.  whose  80-year-old  wife.  son. 
in-law  and  grandsons  were  chained 
,nd  stakes  at  their  farmhouse  in  the 
\  illage  of  Killi  Bodhla  and  tortured 
than  three  hours  by  an  armed  po- 
which  burned  them  with  hot  die- 
before  killing  all  seven  last  October, 
-year-old  great-granddaughter  wit- 
all.  The  attack  was  carried  out  to 
deaths  of  two  police  officers  shot 
Sikh  militants  who  had  seized  the 
mhouse  hours  before  as  an  over- 
out, 
ydunger   brother   of  suspected    Sikh 
Jagir  Singh  and  17  of  his  wedding 
were  massacred  at  Jagir's  wed- 
on  outside  the  Sikh  holy  city  of 
a  few  weeks  ago  when  an  under- 
ce  agent  with  a  reputation  for  as- 
onjcivilians  used  automatic  rifles  sup- 
ilm  for  counterinsurgency  duty  to 
old  family  feud  by  firing  on  the 
party. 
!  ingh's  son,   Rajbir,   who  was  exe- 
Tolice  after  they  kept  him  in  chains 
a  month,  alternately  using  death 
akid  promises  of  freedom  to  extract 
informatV)n    about    militant    groups    that 
he  had  Joined  merely  to  avenge 
ind  death  of  his  elder  sister  years 


Rajbir 
the  rape 
before. 

After    I  investigating        a        series        of 

extraju<|lcial  executions  of  civilians"  by 
police  and  Sikh  militants  earlier 
the  human  rights  group  Asia 
Government  forces  oper- 
tfunjab  systematically  have  violated 
internatli  mal  human  rights  law,  as  well  as 
the  laws  of  war  governing  internal  armed 
conflicts. 

The  sechrity 
spread  su  Timary 
suspected 
said  In  i 
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executior 
and  logistic 
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forces  "have  engaged  in  wide- 
executions  of  civilians  and 
militants,"   the  U.S.-based  group 
130-page  report,  adding  that  the 
groups  similarly   have   used 
and  kidnaping  to  extort  financial 
support  from  innocent  civilians. 
Watch   report  cited   dozens   of 
by  militants  and  police  alike- 
crimes  that  have  soared  since 
date  of  that  report  to  a  current 
least  one  kidnaping  per  day— as  ex- 
the  "terror  tactics"  used  by  both 
the  group  stressed  in  its  condu- 
it found  "a  disturbing  tolerance 
by  the  state  as  a  means  of 
militant  threat." 
afcked  about  Asia  Watch  and  other 
ri  :hts  groups  that  have  documented 
disturbing  trends  in  Punjab  in  re- 
one  senior  police  officer  in  the 
"We  like  them  as  long  as  they 
rot."  Then,   he  added.   "Mostly, 
is  rot." 

he  rural  Punjabi  villages  now  hos- 

war— strategic  hamlets  such  as 

Siifcrh's  village  of  Manawa— there  is 
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ample  evidence  of  how  far  India's 
counterinsurgency  campaign  has  spun  out  of 
control.  Things  are  so  bad  that  federal  au- 
thorities in  New  Delhi  called  out  the  army 
again  in  late  November,  deploying  more  than 
100.000  soldiers  throughout  Punjab  to  restore 
order.  Federal  officials  privately  concede 
that  the  police  are  all  but  out  of  control. 

A  drama  typical  of  the  human  price  ex- 
acted by  such  anarchy  Is  provided  by  the 
case  of  Dalip  Singh's  son.  Rajbir.  and  the 
senior  police  officer  who  ordered  his  execu- 
tion seven  months  ago. 

Just  days  before  his  death,  a  Times  re- 
porter met  25-year-old  Rajbir,  sitting  bare- 
foot and  crosslegged,  his  hands  and  feet 
manacled  and  chained,  on  the  floor  of  Police 
Superintendent  Sidharth  Chattopadhyaya's 
office  in  the  embattled  Punjabi  town  of 
Firozepur. 

"My  future?"  Rajbir  asked  that  afternoon, 
echoing  a  reporter's  question  as  he  looked 
toward  the  senior  police  officer  smiling  awk- 
wardly behind  his  desk.  "My  future  is  cer- 
tain." 
"Death.  " 

During  an  hourlong  interview  that  day, 
under  Chattopadhyaya's  watchful  eye,  the 
young  Sikh  said  that  at  no  time  during  the 
two  years  he  admittedly  fought  in  the  guer- 
rilla war  alongside  fellow  Sikh  insurgents 
did  he  embrace  the  concept  of  a  separate 
Sikh  state. 

"Whenever  I  talked  to  my  seniors,  I  talked 
about  Khalistan  to  them,"  Rajbir  said.  "But 
in  the  heart  of  my  heart,  I  knew  Khalistan 
was  not  possible.  So  I  didn't  believe  in  it. 

"For  me.  it  was  all  for  the  revenge  of  my 
sister.  Rani  Lakhminder  Kaur.  In  1981.  she 
was  raped  by  some  man  in  the  village,  a  rela- 
tion of  the  village  chief.  She  was  well  edu- 
cated. She  had  Just  graduated  the  10th  grade. 
She  could  not  take  the  shame.  So  she  Jumped 
in  the  village  well  and  killed  herself. 

"But  this  man  who  raped  her  had  a  rifle. 
Our  family  had  none.  So,  from  the  start,  it 
was  only  my  burning  desire  to  get  an  auto- 
matic weapon  to  take  her  revenge  that  drove 
me." 

At  first.  It  drove  Rajbir  to  Join  the  govern- 
ment's "home  guards."  a  grass-roots  village- 
defense  network  supplied  with  old  police  ri- 
fles. Then  one  night  a  group  of  militants 
came  to  Manawa.  he  recalled.  They  were  run- 
ning guns,  and  Manawa,  only  four  miles  from 
the  India-Pakistan  border,  was  the  last  stop 
before  the  long  barbed-wire  fence  that  India 
has  erected  along  Punjab's  entire  fi-ontier  to 
curb  cross-border  gun  trafficking. 

The  militants  offered  Rajbir  an  AK-47  as- 
sault rifle  if  he  would  accompany  them  on 
their  mission  that  night,  and,  within  min- 
utes, the  young  Sikh  changed  sides. 

Rajbir  conceded  that  he  made  several  more 
trips  into  Pakistan,  bringing  back  with  him 
such  weapons  as  assault  rifles,  mortars,  land 
mines  and  grenades,  ultimately  earning  him- 
self the  rank  of  "lieutenant  general"  in  one 
of  the  myriad  militant  groups. 

He  also  conceded  that  he  staged  dozens  of 
kldnapings  throughout  Punjab,  bringing  in 
1.3  million  rupees  (about  S65,000)  in  ransom 
to  finance  arms  purchases.  And.  he  said,  he 
did  order  several  executions  of  suspected  po- 
lice informants.  But  he  insisted  that  he  had 
never  killed  anyone  with  his  own  hand — not 
even  the  man  who  raped  his  sister,  he  said, 
because  the  man  fled  the  village  and  went 
into  biding. 

Whether  Rajbir  might  ultimately  have 
been  punished  by  a  court  of  law  for  his 
crimes  will  never  be  known.  If  Superintend- 
ent Chattopadhyaya  had  had  his  way,  no  one 
would  ever  have  known  that  Rajbir  had  even 
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been  picked  up  by  the  police  before  his  bul- 
let-riddled body  was  discovered  along  a  rural 
Punjabi  road  a  few  days  after  that  interview. 
"You  cannot  say  this  man  is  in  police  cus- 
tody," Chattopadhyaya  instructed  the  re- 
porter that  day  as  Rajbir  sat  in  chains  on  the 
police  officer's  floor.  "Just  say  you  inter- 
viewed him  in  his  secret  hide-out." 
"Why?"  the  reporter  asked. 
In  reply.  Chattopadhyaya  smiled,  reached 
for  his  telephone,  dialed  the  number  of  a 
Sikh  hide-out  that  Rajbir  had  supplied  under 
earlier  interrogation  and  ordered  Singh  to 
tell  his  fellow  militants  to  meet  him  the 
next  day— a  meeting  that  would  become  a 
police  ambush. 

Later,  a  veteran  of  the  Punjab  Insurgency 
who  is  close  to  both  the  police  and  militant 
leaders  said  that  a  standard  police  tactic  in 
the  state  is  to  capture  a  suspected  guerrilla 
leader  such  as  Rajbir,  squeeze  him  for  all  the 
information  they  can  and  at  the  same  time 
attribute  every  murder  in  their  district  to 
him  to  justify  increases  in  the  reward  on  his 
head.  Finally,  the  veteran  said,  they  execute 
the  guerrilla  and  collect  the  reward.  In 
Rajbir's  case,  the  reward  was  S50.000. 

Asked  about  such  a  tactic, 
Chattopadhyaya,  a  professional  officer  who 
was  trained  at  the  Indian  Police  Service 
academy,  spoke  only  in  general  terms. 

"We  are  on  the  offensive  now,"  he  said. 
"It's  a  carrot-and-stick  policy  in  which  the 
stick  comes  first,  and  the  carrot  comes  later 
on.  For  now,  we've  got  to  show  them,  'You're 
either  going  to  end  up  shot,  or  you  end  up  in 
Jail.  You  are  being  exploited.  You  are  being 
misled.'  These  points  have  to  be  explained  to 
them. 

"Only  then  will  we  take  a  very  sympa- 
thetic attitude.  Now,  you  see.  it's  all  Just  a 
matter  of  power.  All  this  Khalistan  is  the 
talk  of  criminal  elements.  The  masses  don't 
want  Khalistan.  Even  if  you  sisk  the  extrem- 
ists, they  probably  can't  spell  Khalistan. 

"The  masses  have  given  up  hope,"  added 
Chattopadhyaya.  who  was  promoted  last 
week  to  senior  superintendent  in  the  larger 
metropolis  of  Amrltsar.  "The  courts  aren't 
functioning.  Everyone's  been  victimized  by 
the  terrorists  or  by  the  police.  So,  at  the 
same  time,  we  have  to  move  very  carefully 
to  win  the  masses  to  our  side." 

In  Rajbir's  village  of  Manawa,  though, 
such  police  tactics  seem  to  have  won  few 
supporters. 

As  Manawa's  {frightened  farmers  gathered 
one-by-one  in  the  mudwalled  compound  of 
Dalip  Singh's  small  farmhouse  to  lend  sup- 
port to  his  tale  of  grief,  each  expressed  a 
growing  hatred  and  mistrust  not  only  of  the 
police  but  also  of  the  entire  system  that  now 
rules  their  lives. 

Most  were  afraid  to  declare  their  loyalties 
outright.  But,  as  Dalip  silently  and  tearfully 
shook  his  head,  all  made  clear  that  the  po- 
lice stick  had  not  worked  here,  at  least. 


OPPOSITION  TO  CONFERENCE 
COMMITTEE  REPORT  ON  H.R.  3371 


HON.  TOM  CAMPBELL 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  January  3. 1992 

Mr.  CAMPBELL  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  opposed  the  report  produced  by  the  con- 
fererKe  committee  on  H.R.  3371.  While  I  sup- 
port waiting  periods  for  handgun  purchases,  I 
had  to  oppose  the  conference  report.  I  agree 
with  the  President  and  the  district  attorneys  of 
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our  Nation;  they  opposed  the  conference  re- 
port because  of  its  weak  provisions.  I  hope,  as 
do  they,  that  we  will  be  able  to  produce  a  bet- 
ter bill,  one  that  faily  will  fight  crime. 

While  there  are  a  number  of  problems  with 
the  bill,  I  woukJ  like  to  concentrate  on  one 
problem  in  particular,  the  good  faith  exception 
to  the  exclusionary  rule.  Presently,  it  is  clear 
that  the  good  faith  exceptron  exists  tor 
searches  with  warrants,  United  Slates  v.  Leon, 
468  U.S.  897  (1984).  In  addition,  the  fifth  cir- 
cuit has  expressly  extended  this  exception  to 
warrantless  searches,  see,  for  example.  Unit- 
ed States  V.  Williams,  622  F.2d  830  (1980) 
and  United  States  v.  De  Leon-Reyna  930  F.2d 
396  (1991).  The  House  of  Representatives 
passed  an  amendment  that  would  have  ex- 
panded the  good  faith  exception  for  the  exclu- 
sionary rule  to  warrantless  searches,  but  the 
conferees  deleted  this  provision. 

When  police  act  in  good  faith— when  their 
searches  are  based  on  a  reasonable  belief 
that  they  are  acting  legally— the  evidence  they 
find  shoukJ  be  admissible  in  court.  The  Su- 
preme Court  has  stated  that  the  exclusionary 
rule  "cannot  be  expected,  and  should  not  be 
applied,  to  deter  objectively  reasonable  law 
enforcement  activity."  U.S.  v.  Leon,  468  U.S. 
at  919.  If  a  police  officer  reasonably  believes 
that  he  or  she  is  acting  legally,  then  excluding 
that  evidence  does  not  serve  the  purposes  of 
the  fourth  amendment. 

The  good  faith  exception  should  togically 
apply  in  cases  whether  or  not  they  involve 
warrants.  As  noted  above,  the  fifth  circuit  has 
explicitly  made  this  logical  extension  of  the 
Leon  rule.  In  the  De  Leon-Reyna  case,  for  ex- 
ample, the  police  officer  had  acted  in  good 
faith  in  a  warrantless  search  case,  though  a 
technicality  threatened  the  admission  of  the 
evidence.  Had  the  appellate  court  not  applied 
the  good  faith  exception  to  the  exclusionary 
rule,  a  man  carrying  1 ,200  pounds  of  cocaine 
would  have  gone  free. 

I  hope  in  the  coming  months  the  Congress 
will  produce  a  stronger  bill  to  fight  crime.  Un- 
fortunately, the  bill  as  it  now  stands  is  not  suf- 
ficient. 
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99  excuses  for  why  things  can't  be  done,  we 
are  trying  to  find  the  one  reason  why  it  should 
be  done." 

He  saw  Sudanese  people  dying  of  starva- 
tion and  became  frustrated  with  the  delays  in 
food  delivery  imposed  by  the  Sudanese  Gov- 
ernment and  its  restriction  on  aid  operations  in 
rebel  areas.  He  defied  the  government  in 
Khartoum  and  organized  relief  convoys  to  get 
the  food  aid  to  where  it  was  needed.  He  used 
his  experience  as  a  soldier  and  officer  with  the 
United  Nations  peacekeeping  mission  in  Leb- 
anon and  Uganda  in  dealing  with  the  rebels  in 
southern  Sudan  to  convince  them  to  let  the 
food  aid  pass  through. 

To  acknowledge  Egil's  outstanding  humani- 
tarian work,  his  name  has  been  submitted  by 
the  Norwegian  Govemment  as  a  candklate  for 
the  Nobel  Peace  Prize  for  1992.  Egil  also  has 
been  named  a  candidate  for  the  Order  of  CMaf 
which  is  the  highest  military  decoration  that 
can  be  given  and  is  always  presented  by  the 
King  of  Nonway.  In  addition.  Egil  was  the  re- 
cipient of  the  Order  of  Leopold  given  to  him  by 
the  King  of  Belgium  in  recognition  of  his  suc- 
cessful mediation  efforts  to  have  two  Belgian 
hostages,  medical  doctors,  freed  following 
their  capture  in  southern  Sudan. 

In  these  days  when  heroes  are  hard  to  find, 
Egil  Hagen  was  a  true  hero.  He  risked  his  life 
to  save  thousands  of  lives  because  he  cared 
and  wanted  to  make  a  difference.  The  worid 
owes  him  a  large  debt  of  gratitude. 

To  his  wife  Dounia  and  their  family,  we  ex- 
press our  deepest  sympathy. 
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FAMILY  CHILD  CARE  PROVIDERS 
WIN  IN  IRS  DECISION 


IN  MEMORY  OF  EGIL  HAGEN 


HON.  PRANK  R.  WOLF 

OF  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  January  3, 1992 
Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  wnth  sadness 
that  I  share  with  my  colleagues  today  the 
news  of  the  death  of  a  courageous  Nonwegian 
man  whose  efforts  to  deliver  food  akJ  in  the 
Sudan  saved  literally  thousands  of  lives. 

Egil  Hagen,  who  single-handedly  organized 
the  delivery  of  thousands  of  tons  of  emer- 
gency food  to  thousands  of  starving  civilians  in 
rebel-hekJ  southern  Sudan,  lost  his  battle  with 
cancer  on  December  27,  1991,  at  the  age  of 
46. 

I  saw  Egil  in  action  in  the  Horn  of  Africa  on 
my  trips  to  Sudan  in  1989  and  1990.  He  was 
a  remarkable  man  whose  approach  to  his 
wort<  as  the  Nomvegian  People's  Aid  reskJen- 
tial  representative  for  Afrk:a  was  summed  up 
in  a  1989  Washington  Post  artwle  as:  "The 
way  we  work  is  very  dear.  Rather  than  finding 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  YOUNGSTOWN 
STATE  UNIVERSITY  FOOTBALL 
TEAM 


HON.  JAMES  A.  TRAnCATfT,  JR. 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  January  3, 1992 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  pay  tribute  to  the  "/oungslown  State  Univer- 
sity Penguins,  of  my  17th  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Ohio,  who  recently  won  the  NCAA  Divi- 
sion l-AA  foottjall  championship. 

Two  weeks  ago,  the  Penguin  football  team 
defeated  Marshall,  25-17,  to  complete  a  most 
improbable  year.  The  odds  of  wrinning  this 
championship  were  cleariy  stacked  against  the 
Penguins,  because  early  in  the  year  YSU 
dropped  three  of  its  first  seven  games,  and 
even  in  the  championship  game,  the  Penguins 
had  to  come  back  from  a  17-6  fourth  quarter 
deficit.  Credit  should  certainly  go  to  the  YSU 
players,  such  as  quarterback  Ray  Isaac  and 
running  back  Tamron  Smith,  both  Youngstown 
natives,  for  bringing  the  championship  trophy 
home.  But  above  all,  praise  shouW  go  to 
coach  Jim  Tressel  for  gukjing  his  men  to  vk;- 
tory,  even  when  they  had  their  backs  to  the 
wall. 

Again,  let  me  congratulate  this  outstanding 
team  on  their  fine  accomplishment,  and  wish 
them  the  best  in  the  season  to  come. 


HON.  LES  AnCOIN 

OF  OREGON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  January  3, 1992 
Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it's  great  to  stand 
up  today  and  say  we  beat  the  IRS!  Yesterday, 
the  IRS  issued  a  mling  overturning  a  spring 
1991  policy  requiring  family  child  care  provid- 
ers to  keep  houriy  records  of  how  much  each 
room  in  the  home  was  used  for  their  chiM  care 
business.  This  actkxi  by  the  IRS  created 
havoc  among  the  Natton's  1.5  million  family 
child  care  providers  so  I'm  glad  to  see  the  IRS 
got  the  message. 

The  original  policy  presented  the  family  child 
care  provklers  with  a  Hobson's  choce:  Do 
they  fill  out  multiple  forms  and  keep  meaning- 
less records  of  how  often  a  child  uses  the 
bathroom  or  eats  in  the  kitchen,  or  do  they 
spend  time  caring  for  kkJs?  This  actk>n  was 
just  another  example  of  the  IRS  strangling  the 
honest  taxpayer  and  businessowner  in  red 
tape.  Another  example  of  bureaucracy  at  its 
worst. 

Since  last  spring,  I've  heard  from  chikj  care 
providers  and  parents  from  all  across  Oregon. 
They  said  if  the  IRS  had  its  way,  many  of 
them  would  either  go  out  of  business  or  be 
forced  underground  and  evade  taxes.  For  ex- 
ample: 

Joyce  May  in  Monroe,  OR  wrote  and  sakl: 
"IRS  get  real!  ChiWren  that  are  in  good  home 
day  care  are  the  fortunate  ones  because  they 
have  tvw)  homes— two  families— and  less 
pressure." 

Helen  Payne  in  Salem,  OR  wrote  that  she 
has  been  a  provider  for  15  years.  Her  busi- 
ness expenses  are  so  high  that  in  the  er>d  she 
earns  less  than  minimum  wage. 

Sandra  Dean  in  Woodbum,  OR  reports 
many  child  care  providers  were  considering 
going  out  of  business.  She  worths  with  other 
provklers  in  Oregon  through  a  support  nehwork 
called  the  ProvkJer  Resource  Organizatkwi 
(PRO). 

Sandra  Strohm  in  Portland,  OR  sakJ  she 
wasn't  afrakl  of  record  keeping,  but  "every 
moment  I  spend  recording  room  use  is  time  I 
am  not  holding  a  child,  reading  a  story,  and 
paying  attention  to  the  wonderful  children  in 
my  care." 

When  so  many  parents  cant  afford  to  stay 
at  home  and  care  for  their  chikJren,  I  think 
Federal  policy  should  support  child  care  pro- 
viders, not  force  them  out  of  business!  Our 
children  deserve  nothing  less. 

The  revenue  ruling  92-3  couW  not  have 
come  at  a  better  time  for  Oregon's  31,000 
family  chikJ  care  provklers.  This  week  tt>e  IRS 
mailed  out  the  1991  tax  toons.  It's  just  too  bad 
that  it  took  the  IRS  neariy  a  "year  to  deckle 
that  their  interpretation  of  the  law  was  not  only 
unfair,  it  was  wrong. 

In  October,  I  introduced  legislatwn  to  over- 
turn the  IRS'  proposed  changes.  The  Family 
ChiW  Care  Improvement  Act  of  1991  codified 
the  wklely  accepted  interpretatk>n  of  the  tax 
law  by  whKh  chikl  care  provklers  cateulate 
their  deductible  expenses.  Yesterday's  ruling 
by  the  IRS  reflects  that  formula.  The  IRS  will 
now  permit  family  child  care  providers  to  use 
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TRIBUTE  TO  STEVEN  THOMAS 
AVERY 


HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  tflE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
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!  ystem,  finally  attending  Kennedy  High 
lettered  in  baskettMll,  cross-country, 
I  ourse,  basetjall.  Playing  the  latter,  he 
or  4  years.  To  many,  this  alone  is  the 
an  atx)ve  average   athlete.   Steve, 
was  and  is  far  more  than  an  abo\ie 
athlete. 
a  hietk:  prowess  attracted  college  re- 
rom  many  Division  1  schools,  and  tie- 
Steve  was  tooking  at  full,  4-year  ath- 
sch^arshi(»  to  the  best  of  this  country's 
and  universities.  One  offer  that  great- 
Steve  was  a  scholarship  to  Stan- 
Let  me  point  out  that  this 
was   no  gift.   Certainly   Stanford 
wanted  Steve  to  be  their  starting 
Hjt  they  also  recognized  the  strength 
3.7  cumulative  grade  point  average, 
resized   that   they    would    be    doubly 
to  have  not  only  a  great  athlete  but 
\}ery  bright  honors  student— a  young 
couU  make  an  irrpact  at  Stanford 
fiekj  and  in  the  classroom, 
however,   to   ignore   the   major 
r^ruiters  in  this  day  of  multimillion  dol- 
and  the  recruiters  dkj  come, 
than  average  high  school  statistics, 
one  of  ttie  most  highly  touted  major 
prospects.  It  seemed  tie  was  on  every 
list.  Upon  graduation  from  Ken- 
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nedy  High  School  in  1988,  Steve  became  Vr\e 
fto.  1  pick  of  ttie  Atlanta  Braves  and  the  No. 
3  pk^  in  basetkall  overall.  It  was  during  this 
time,  postgraduation,  ttiat  Steve  made  the  de- 
ciston  to  put  off  college  and  try  to  fulfill  his 
dream  of  tiecoming  a  starting  major  league 
baseball  pitcher. 

In  1 988,  the  Atlanta  Braves  assigned  him  to 
the  Diviston-A  rookie  league  in  Pulaski,  VA. 
He  spent  the  year  there  and  in  1989  he  was 
moved  up  a  level  to  pitch  for  the  Durham 
Bulls,  also  a  Diviston-A  famfi  team.  As  Steve 
continued  to  improve,  the  Braves  began  to 
really  believe  that  whk:h  ttiey  had  known  all 
along:  that  Steve  Avery,  although  only  19 
years  old,  had  the  potential  to  become  a  force 
in  ttie  big  leagues.  It  is  every  team's  greatest 
fear  that  they  might  rush  a  great  prospect  to 
tiecome  a  star,  bring  tiim  up  too  fast,  put  too 
great  a  stress  on  him,  and  desti-oy  his  poten- 
tial. Ttie  Braves  were  not  going  to  make  this 
mistake.  They  knew  what  ttiey  had  and  they 
intended  to  take  their  time.  Later  in  1989, 
Steve  was  assigned  to  the  Braves'  fami  team 
in  Greenville,  SC.  He  stayed  in  South  Carolina 
for  the  remainder  of  ttie  year.  In  1990,  Steve 
was  assigned  to  Atlanta's  AAA  team  in  Rk:h- 
morxl,  VA.  TNs  team  represented  the  last  ter- 
rier between  Steve  and  the  big  leagues  and 
was  also  the  place  where  Steve  would  have 
access  to  some  of  the  t>est  coaching — where 
he  wouW  team  how  and  where  to  throw  to 
major  league  hitters.  Needtess  to  say,  he  was 
successful  at  this  level,  as  he  had  been  at 
every  previous  level.  The  Braves  called  him  to 
Fulton  County  Stadium  in  Atlanta  on  June  19, 
1990,  at  the  age  of  20,  to  begin  his  career  in 
the  major  leagues.  That  season  was  a  learn- 
ing experience  for  the  whole  Braves'  organiza- 
tion. They  finished  last  in  ftieir  diviston  t)ut  ob- 
vtously  took  some  notes  atong  the  way.  The 
next  season  was  to  tie  far  more  successful. 

And,  1991  was  a  remari<at)le  year  for  ttie 
Attanta  Braves  and  Steve  was  an  integral  part 
of  it.  The  club  went  from  the  cellar  to  a  pen- 
nant race  with  ttie  Los  Angeles  Dodgers,  and, 
in  October,  found  themselves  in  the  Nattonal 
League  Championship  Series.  What  Steve  ac- 
complished there  made  history.  He  set  a 
championship  series  record  pitching  16^A  in- 
nings of  shutout  t)aseball.  He  displayed  a  95 
mile-per-hour  fastiaall  with  such  a  pop  on  it 
that  it  repeatedly  left  the  Pittsburgh  sluggers 
swinging  at  air.  In  his  second  start  of  the  se- 
ries. No.  33  threw  for  eight  innings,  allowing 
only  one  walk  and  three  hits  while  striking  out 
eight. 

Steve's  efforts  drew  rave  reviews  from  all 
quarters.  None,  however,  were  as  t)ig  a  conv 
pliment  as  that  of  Pirates'  manager  Jim 
Leyland  when  he  descritied  Avery's  second 
start  as  a  "Koufax-like  performance,"  a  ref- 
erence to  the  great  Los  Angeles  Dodgers  Hall 
of  Famer. 

Surely  the  World  Series  loss  was  a  dis- 
appointment for  Atlanta  and  for  Steven — al- 
though many  will  say  it  was  the  greatest  se- 
ries ever— but  Atlanta's  loss  does  not  diminish 
the  tremendous  season  of  1 8-8  that  Steve  put 
together,  nor  does  it  diminish  the  pride  that  we 
in  the  15th  District  take  in  his  accomplish- 
ments. November  turned  out  to  be  just  as  big 
a  month  for  Steve  as  Octotier  had  been  as  he 
began  the  off-season  by  marrying  his  high 
school  sweetheart.  Heather  McMillan,  on  No- 
vember 2,  1991. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  for  me  and  everyone  from  the 
15th  Disti'k:t  of  Mk:higan,  this  is  tiuly  a  story  of 
local  boy  makes  good.  And  I  wouW  say  that  if 
this  past  season  was  any  indkation  of  the  ca- 
reer that  young  Steve  Avery  has  ahead  of 
him,  it  will  only  be  a  matter  of  time  before  I  re- 
turn to  ttie  well  of  this  House  and  say  "Local 
boy  is  inducted  into  Baseball's  Hall  of  Fame." 
Certainly  all  of  Atlanta,  and  my  colleagues 
from  Georgia,  are  kioking  forward  to  next  sea- 
son with  hope  and  pride,  but  none  are  more 
proud  than  the  peoiple  of  Taylor  and  Mrchi- 
gan's  15th  Congressional  District.  We  wish 
Steve  and  his  new  wife  a  healthy  off-season 
and  the  best  of  luck  in  all  that  the  future  hokis 
for  them. 

Congratulations  Steve. 


LONG  BEACH  NAVAL  SHIPYARD 
SAVES  TAXPAYERS  DOLLARS— 
AGAIN 


HON.  DANA  ROHRABACHER 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  January  3, 1992 
Mr.   ROHRABACHER.   Mr.   Speaker,   con- 
gratulations to  the  men  and  women  of  the 
Long  Beach  Naval  Shipyard. 

On  December  4.  1991,  repairs  on  the 
U.S.S.  Prirceton.  CG-59,  whk:h  was  damaged 
t>y  two  Iraqi  mines  during  the  gulf  war  gulf 
war,  were  completed— under  budget  and 
ahead  of  schedule. 

After  17  weeks  of  work  on  the  Princeton,  an 
Aegis  class  cruiser,  the  taxpayers  of  America 
were  saved  $1  million  through  the  expertise 
and  hard  work  of  the  employees  at  the  Long 
Beach  Naval  Shipyard. 

This  is  the  second  major  overhaul  or  repair 
at  the  Long  Beach  shipyard  that  has  saved 
money  for  the  taxpayer  since  the  shipyard  was 
spared  from  closure  by  the  Defense  Base  Clo- 
sure and  Realignment  Commission. 

Eariier  this  year,  on  October  4,  1991,  11 
months  of  work  were  completed  on  the  U.S.S. 
Belleau  Wood,  LHA-3.  The  Long  Beach  work- 
ers finished  this  major  job  ahead  of  schedule 
and  under  budget  at  a  savings  of  S3  million  to 
the  U.S.  taxpayer. 

I  call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to  the 
supertj  job  that  is  consistently  being  performed 
by  the  employees  of  the  Long  Beach  Naval 
Shipyard.  This  shipyard  has  tseen  the  most  ef- 
fkjient  and  cost  effective  of  the  8  Navy  ship- 
yards for  the  past  4  years  in  a  row. 

I  particulariy  call  this  record  of  performance 
and  savings  to  the  attention  of  Secretary  of 
Defense  Dick  Cheney,  Navy  Seaetary  Law- 
rence Garrett,  and  Gen.  Colin  Powell.  Chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 


LEGISLATION  TO  PERMANENTLY 
EXTEND  TAX  PROVISION  TO 
BENEFIT  AMERICA'S  SMALL 
MANUFACTURERS 


HON.  LOUISE  M.  SLAUGHTIR 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  January  3, 1992 
Ms.  SLAUGHTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  American 
businesses  have  virtually  unlimited  potential,  if 
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they  are  given  the  basic  tools  they  need  to 
create  thriving  businesses.  The  most  basic 
tool  is  access  to  capital.  This  great  lotion  was 
built  by  small  entrepreneurs  trying  to  better 
themselves  and  their  country.  It  would  be  trag- 
ic indeed  to  allow  this  American  ingenuity  to 
go  untapped  for  lack  of  affordable  investment 
capital.  For  this  reason,  I  am  introducing  legis- 
latton  today  to  permanentty  extend  the  Tax 
Code's  proviskin  for  small-issue  industrial  de- 
velopment bonds  [IDB's]. 

Small-issue  industrial  development  bonds 
provkje  small-  and  medium-sized  manufactur- 
ing businesses  access  to  capital  at  competi- 
tive rates.  Such  financing  is  an  important  tool 
for  promoting  economic  development  and  job 
creation,  and  effectively  lowers  the  cost  of 
capital  for  firms  financed  with  small-issue 
txinds.  Furthermore,  small-issue  IDB's  allow 
local  economic  development  groups  the  ability 
to  channel  development  capital  into  the  com- 
munity in  a  manner  consistent  with  their  eco- 
nomk:  development  plans. 

Generally,  interest  on  State  and  tocal  bonds 
is  exempt  from  Federal  taxation,  unless  it  is  a 
private  activity  txind.  Small-issue  IDB's  are  pri- 
vate activity  bonds,  but  have  also,  traditionally, 
qualified  for  tax  exemption  because  of  the 
t>enefit  which  industrial  development  brings  to 
a  community.  The  proceeds  of  small-issue 
bonds  only  go  to  financing  manufacturing  fa- 
cilities and  certain  farm  property. 

The  designation  "small-issue"  refers  to  the 
limit  placed  on  the  aggregated  bond  issue, 
which  is  generally  below  $5  million,  but  can  be 
up  to  $10  million.  The  average  taond  issue  is 
lor  $1.6  millton  and  creates  25  jobs.  A  single 
facility  using  the  bonds  can  have  only  $10  mil- 
Iton  in  total  capital  expenditures  over  a  6-year 
period,  and  can  have  no  more  than  $40  million 
in  tax-exempt  bonds  outstanding.  These  and 
other  criteria  ensure  that  the  beneficiaries  of 
IDB's  are  small  manufacturers. 

With  the  changes  made  in  1984  and  1986, 
small  issue  IDB's  have  become  a  targeted  and 
fiscally  responsible  program.  These  changes 
limited  the  volume  of  such  bond  issues  and 
other  private  activity  bonds,  greatly  reducing 
Federal  tax  expenditures  while  fostering  tietter 
allocatkin  decisions  for  such  financing.  The 
changes  further  limited  the  use  of  such  txinds 
to  manufacturing  facilities,  which  has  elimi- 
nated the  potential  for  abuse  of  the  program 
by  targeting  investment  to  projects  represent- 
ing economic  growth  potential. 

Unfortunately,  the  last  several  years  have 
seen  the  tax-exemptton  for  small-issue  bonds 
extended  in  a  series  of  stopgap  measures  of 
6  months  to  2  years  at  a  time.  From  the  per- 
spective of  a  local  economk:  development  or- 
ganization, this  instability  undermines  the  ef- 
fectiveness and  long-term  perspective  which 
their  programs  demand.  While  I  am  pleased 
that  the  tax-exemption  has  been  retained  until 
June  30,  1992,  a  permanent  extension  is  now 
In  order. 

The  best  thing  we  can  do  as  a  natkjn  to  en- 
sure the  future  economic  vitality  of  our  manu- 
facturing sector  is  to  encourage  capital  forma- 
tion. Small  issue  IDB's,  through  the  lower  in- 
terest rates  they  offer,  have  enabled  small 
manufacturers  to  accelerate  expenditures  on 
their  plants  and  equipment.  The  New  York 
State  Economic  Development  Council  esti- 
mates that  8  to  10  percent  of  all  such  invest- 
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ments  during  the  eariy  1980's  involved  small 
issue  IDB  financing. 

By  reducing  the  cost  of  capital,  small-issue 
txjnds  encourage  the  needed  investment 
which  helps  American  businesses  compete  in 
the  international  marketplace  and  keeps  man- 
ufacturing jobs  in  America.  Maintaining  our 
manufacturing  base  is  essential  in  generating 
employment. 

Moreover,  increasing  our  manufacturing 
base  increases  our  standard  of  living.  Jot}s 
within  the  manufacturing  sector  on  average 
pay  24  percent  more  than  the  service  sector, 
and  provide  more  comprehensive  benefits.  In 
addition,  manufacturing  jobs  have  the  ripple 
effects  of  creating  jobs  in  other  sectors  of  the 
economy. 

Unfortunately,  manufacturing  is  the  area  of 
our  economy  most  vulnerable  to  international 
competition.  A  report  published  last  year  by 
the  Council  on  Competitiveness  pointed  out 
that  manufacturing  accounted  for  95  percent 
of  1988's  $109  billion  U.S.  trade  deficit.  De- 
spite surpluses  in  service  and  agricultural 
trade,  we  continue  to  run  large  defkiits  with 
our  major  trading  partners  year  after  year,  and 
are  increasingly  dependent  on  imports  for 
manufactured  goods. 

Furthermore,  between  1979  and  1985, 
America  tost  1.7  million  manufacturing  jobs. 
The  loss  of  those  jobs  has  affected  countless 
people.  We  owe  it  to  the  American  family  to 
protect  and  expand  our  manufacturing  base  so 
that  they  and  they  children  can  find  good  jobs 
at  decent  wages. 

Small-issue  bonds  directly  address  these  is- 
sues by  targeting  small-  and  medium-sized 
manufacturers,  whtoh  have  been  providing  the 
majority  of  job  growth  in  the  manufacturing 
sector  over  the  last  10  years.  The  use  of 
these  bonds  has  a  proven  track  record,  and 
has  been  particulariy  useful  in  helping  to  lever- 
age private  capital  for  publk:  good.  The  fore- 
gone tax  revenue  is  small  when  compared  to 
the  high  social  and  economic  benefits.  In  my 
home  district  alone,  IDB-financed  projects 
have  created  over  1,000  jobs  in  the  last  4 
years.  In  this  era  of  shrinking  Federal  re- 
sources we  must  target  assistance  to  areas  of 
greatest  potential  investment  in  our  economk: 
security. 

There  are  many  approaches  to  address  the 
issues  raised  by  stiffer  international  economic 
competition  and  an  aging  industrial  base,  but 
the  essential  element  of  any  approach  is  fi- 
nance. The  ability  of  our  smaller  firms  to 
achieve  their  full  potential,  as  producers  for 
both  the  domestk:  and  international  markets 
continues  to  be  limited  by  the  access  to  cap- 
ital. The  cunent  credit  crunch  has  only  aggra- 
vated this  problem.  We  need  to  encourage  in- 
vestment in  this  area,  and  industrial  devetop- 
ment  bonds  are  an  important  part  of  this  effort. 

We  are  still  the  worid's  leading  military 
power,  kHit  our  economk:  predominance  is 
under  seige.  We  need  to  redevelop  our  infra- 
structure, and  address  these  issues  in  a  tar- 
geted and  cost-effective  manner.  This  legisla- 
tion is  a  key  step  in  securing  a  growing  and 
thriving  manufacturing  base.  Permanently  ex- 
tending tax-exemption  for  small-issue  bonds  is 
a  way  of  encouraging  economic  development 
from  the  grass  roots  in  a  fiscally  responsible 
manner. 
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SECTION  471.  S.  543 


HON.  BILL  ORTON 

OF  UTAH 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  January  3, 1992 
Mr.  ORTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  1  rise  today  to  re- 
iterate the  points  that  I  made  in  my  Congres- 
sional Record  statement  of  November  26. 
1991.  regarding  the  intent  of  the  conferees 
concerning  sectk>n  471  of  S.  543.  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  Improvement 
Act  of  1991.  As  I  stated  on  November  26,  sec- 
tton  471— fomieriy  section  1 133  of  the  Senate 
bill — shoukj  not  be  construed  to  interiere  in 
any  way  with  pending  Federal  litigatton.  includ- 
ing the  ongoing  Sears-Visa  litigation  in  the 
U.S.  District  Court  in  Utah.  This  interpretatton 
is  supported  by  the  colk>quy  here  on  ttie 
House  ftoor  during  debate  and  passage  of  S. 
543  between  the  two  distinguished  genttemen 
from  Texas,  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  Mr.  Brooks,  and  ttie  chairman 
of  the  House  Banking  Committee,  Mr.  Gon- 
zalez, in  which  Mr.  Brooks  reiterated  that  "1 
would  like  to  clarify  for  the  record  that  nothing 
in  the  language  of  sectton  1133  is  intended  to 
interfere  with  the  pending  Sears-Visa  litiga- 
tton." 

As  a  memtjer  of  the  Banking  Committee,  1 
understand  that  the  conference  committee 
adopted  sectton  471  based  on  assurances 
made  by  its  sponsor  that  it  was  not  intended 
to  have  any  impact  on  existing  litigatton  in  the 
U.S.  Distrtot  Court  in  Utah  between  Sears  and 
Visa.  However,  it  has  been  brought  to  my  at- 
tention that  a  party  to  the  litigatton  has  filed  a 
motion  for  summary  judgment  with  the  Utah 
District  Court  on  December  27,  1991,  arguing 
that  section  471  effectively  altows  the  defend- 
ants to  issue  mllltons  of  Visa  cards  without  a 
trial  on  the  merits  of  the  antitmst  issues.  In  its 
motion,  counterdefendants  are  attempting  to 
avoid  a  trial  on  the  merits  by  advancing  an  in- 
terpretatton of  section  471  that  directly  con- 
fltots  with  the  stated  intent  of  the  conferees 
and  the  Congress. 

As  a  member  of  the  Banking  Committee,  I 
t)elieve  that  section  471  is  not  intended  to 
overturn,  modify,  or  in  any  way  adversely  im- 
pact, the  decision  by  the  Tenth  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals — endorsing  the  position  of  the  Attor- 
ney General  of  Utah— that  the  case  stiouto  be 
remanded  to  the  district  court  for  a  trial  on  the 
merits  with  the  status  quo  intact. 


THE  STAKES  INVOLVED  WITH  THE 
MEXICO  FREE-TRADE  AGREEMENT 


HON.  em  RICHARDSON 

OF  NEW  MEXICO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  January  3,  1992 
Mr.   RICHARDSON.   Mr.   Speaker,   as  we 
enter  the  new  year  of  1992,  U.S.  trade  policy 
is  very  much  on  the  minds  of  Ixjth  Washington 
officials  and  the  general  publto.  While  there  re- 
mains some  disagreement  over  how  it  shouk) 
tie  shaped  in  the  coming  year,  a  consensus  is 
emerging  around  its  importance  to  the  Na- 
Iton's  economto  recovery. 

As   a  strong  proponent   of  the   proposed 
North  American  Free-Trade  Agreement.  I  be- 
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lieve  ou|  Nation's  overall  trade  policy  needs  to 
move  a  jgressively  to  eliminate  trade  (carriers 
in  Non^  America  for  the  benefit  of  America's 
econom  r,  its  wortters,  and  its  consumers 
Along  tt  ese  lines,  I  would  ask  ttiat  the  follow 
ing  two  irticles  be  included  in  the  Recx}RO. 
[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Dec.  12,  1991] 
MEXicp— THE  Answer  to  Bush's  Domestic 
Troubles 
(By  Bill  Richardson) 
When  Presidents  Bush  and  Salinas  meet 
this  we<  kend  to  decide  whether  to  conclude 
the  U.S.  Mexico  free-trade  agreement  in  1992, 
as  plani  ed,  the  easy  political  move  for  Mr. 
Bush  wc  uld  tie  to  defer  it  until  1993  to  avoid 
its  potei  itial  use  as  an  issue  in  the  American 
presiden  t.lal  election.  Pressures  are  building 
within  t  tie  Bush  administration  to  put  off  a 
ratificat  ion  vote  in  the  U.S.  Congress. 

But  dc  laying  the  trade  agreement  would  tie 
a  serlou )  mistake.  In  fact.  I  believe  Presi- 
dent Bu  ih  should  include  the  agreement  as 
part  of  i  he  economic  package  he  submits  to 
Congres!  In  the  State  of  the  Union  message 
next  mo  Jth.  Our  long-term  economic  objec- 
tives dii  tate  that  the  nation  export  more. 
Any  ecc  aomic  plan.  Democratic  or  Repul}- 
Ucan,  3l  ould  include  aggressive  policies  to 
overcom  >  our  huge  trade  imbalances. 

Postpc  Qing  the  agreement  would  have  a 
number  }f  unfortunate  consequences.  First, 
it  wouk  serd  the  wrong  message  to  Latin 
America  i  countries  such  as  Chile,  which 
view  ft  IS  a  first  step  toward  a  free-trade 
agreeme  it  for  themselves. 

Seconc ,  it  would  delay  the  formation  of  a 
North  Ai  fierican  trade  bloc  to  compete  in  the 
world  ec  snomy  against  a  united  Europe  and 
a  Pacifi  :  Rim  trading  bloc  led  by  Japan. 
Third,  a  delay  would  be  a  slap  at  President 
Salinas,  who  has  Invested  a  lot  of  political 
ties  witli  the  United  States. 

A      po  itponement      based      on      political 
skittlshi  ess    would    feed    public    suspicions 
negotiations  are  taking  place  to  re- 
sood  neighbor"  rather  than  to  cap- 
subftantial  l)eneflts  for  America's  econ- 
workers.  Postponement  would  be- 
own  national  ifiterests  as  well  as 
contribution  to  the  economic  reforms 
Latin  American  countries.   If  we 
can  we  maintain  credibility  with 
Atnerican  leaders  whose  message  is, 
want  more  aid.  Just  give  us  access 
i^arkets?' 
ious  reasons,  Congress  as  an  Insti- 
not  well  suited  to  making  the  case 
I  ubllc   for  a   North   American   Free 
Agreement.   The    president,    particu- 
his  State  of  the  Union  Address,  is 
positioned  to  give  his  trade  initia- 
conomic  primacy  it  deserves. 
r  portant  for  the  American  public  to 
be  ter  understanding  of  the  economic 
ichieved  through  lil>eralizing  trade 
inve  stment   in   this   hemisphere.   While 
does  have  other  objectives  to  meet 
Mei  ico.  such  as  reducing  illegal  immi- 
md    environmental    pollution,    the 
needs  to  be  sold  on  its  eco- 


agi  eement 
merits. 
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two-thirds  of  Mexico's  imports 
the  U.S.  The  4%  growth  that  Mex- 
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ico  achieved  in  1990  translates  into  a  S1.2  bil- 
lion increase  in  American  exports.  Every  ad- 
ditional percentage  point  increase  in  Mexi- 
co's economy  will  result  in  roughly  $300  mil- 
lion more  in  new  American  exports. 

Unfortunately,  these  t>eneflts  have  been 
obscured  by  political  grandstanding  and  the 
familiar  red  herrings  about  Income  dispari- 
ties and  Mexico's  relative  poverty.  For  all 
the  discussion  surrounding  these  Issues,  it 
should  l>e  noted  that  the  average  Mexican 
consumer  spends  S300  per  capita  on  American 
goods.  This  is  considerably  higher  than  the 
S265  per-capita  consumption  in  the  European 
Community.  Moreover,  this  consumption  is 
taking  place  in  an  environment  where  Amer- 
ican products  such  as  telecommunications 
equipment,  agricultural  goods,  and  motor  ve- 
hicle parts  are  slapped  with  high  tariffs. 
Once  a  free-trade  agreement  is  in  place, 
American  sales  to  Mexico  will  grow  through 
the  gradual  elimination  of  tariffs  and  Im- 
proved living  standards  in  Mexico. 

U.S.  trade  negotiators  should  take  as  much 
time  as  necessary  to  bring  back  a  good 
agreement.  And  President  Bush  must  keep 
his  word  on  his  commitments  to  the  environ- 
ment, border  infrastructure,  and  worker  as- 
sistance. But  if  these  Important  concerns 
can  be  satisfied  by  mid-1992,  it  makes  sense 
for  the  U.S.  to  implement  the  agreement 
quickly. 

The  federal  budget  deficit  stands  at  well 
over  1360  billion.  The  fiscal  policies  of  the 
past  12  years  have  put  the  U.S.  in  a  deep 
hole.  Any  fiscal  package  put  together  by 
President  Bush  and  Congress  is  likely  to 
have  a  minimal  effect  on  the  economy,  given 
the  unfortunate  consequences  of  swelling 
deficits.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  spending 
policies  of  the  1980s  have  robt>ed  us  of  the  fis- 
cal tools  of  tax  cuts  and  pump-priming,  but 
it's  a  fact  worth  noting.  It  therefore  makes 
sense  to  focus  more  attention  on  opening  up 
foreign  markets  to  American  exports. 

In  1990,  88%  of  America's  economic  growth 
was  owed  to  International  trade.  Every  SI 
billion  in  U.S.  exports  translates  Into  rough- 
ly 20,000  jobs  for  American  workers.  Herein 
lies  an  important  element  of  America's 
course  toward  sustained  economic  growth, 
and  improvements  in  the  standard-of-living 
and  the  federal  deficit. 

For  all  my  concerns  about  President 
Bush's  lack  of  a  domestic  agenda,  his  trade 
policies  with  Mexico  represent  one  of  his 
more  significant  legislative  triumphs.  Pas- 
sage of  the  fast  trade  authority  to  negotiate 
a  North  American  free-trade  agreement  this 
May  was  successful  because  of  a  bipartisan 
coalition  that  Included  92  House  Democrats 
(with  a  sizable  majority  of  the  House  and 
Senate  Democratic  leadership)  and  139  House 
Republicans.  Unless  Mr.  Bush  moves  aggres- 
sively, this  bipartisan  support  will  continue 
to  erode.  He  should  recapture  that  momen- 
tum by  making  the  North  American  Free 
Trade  Agreement  a  national  priority  in  1992. 

[From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  Dec.  4, 

1991] 

Consumers'  Stakk  in  Frek  Trade 

(By  Robert  E.  Moore) 

Back  in  August,  federal  officials  held  pub- 
lic heai-ings  at  Georgia  State  University  in 
Atlanta  on  President  Bush's  proposal  to 
enter  into  a  free  trade  agreement  with  Mex- 
ico. Those  testifying  represented  business 
and  labor  interests.  Conspicuously  absent 
was  any  consumer  representation.  Yet  Unit- 
ed States  consumers  have  much  to  gain  from 
the  success  of  the  proposal  and  much  to  lose 
if  it  fails. 

Adding  Mexico  to  the  Free  Trade  Area  al- 
ready formed  by  the  US  and  Canada  would 
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create  the  largest  free  trade  zone  in  the 
world  in  terms  of  economic  size — second  only 
to  the  European  Community  in  terms  of  pop- 
ulation. 

Removing  trade  and  investment  restric- 
tions may  seem  to  be  an  obscure  issue  for 
the  average  consumer.  But  even  though  US 
tariff  levels  are  low  by  world  standards, 
trade  restrictions  dramatically  Increase 
prices  and  the  cost  of  living  in  the  US.  Re- 
strictions in  clothing,  automobiles,  and  steel 
have  been  estimated  to  cost  US  consumers 
over  $1  billion  a  year  in  each  sector. 

Even  seemingly  insignificant  trade  restric- 
tions can  cause  sut>stantlal  price  increases. 
At  the  hearings  nearly  a  dozen  representa- 
tives of  Florida  orange  growers  and  proc- 
essors pleaded  to  have  their  trade  barriers 
remain  in  place.  The  US  has  a  history  of 
trade  restrictions  on  frozen  concentrated  or- 
ange Juice  (FCOJ)  that  goes  back  to  1990. 
These  restrictions  Increase  the  price  of  FCOJ 
to  consumers  from  35  to  44  percent! 

The  Florida  orange  growers  made  the 
standard  claim  that  Mexican  orange  growers 
have  "unfair  advantages."  They  do  have  ad- 
vantages. It  is  these  comparative  advan- 
tages, resulting  In  part  from  the  lower  level 
of  economic  development  in  Mexico,  that 
will  bring  about  a  decrease  in  prices  to  the 
consumer. 

Some  business  and  labor  groups  charge 
that  wages  in  some  sectors  are  so  low  that 
Mexican  workers  are  exploited,  but  none  of 
these  groups  explain  how  Mexican  laborers 
are  l>etter  off  with  no  jobs  because  of  US 
trade  restrictions  than  they  would  be  with 
low-paying  jobs  made  possible  by  trade  with 
the  US. 

Also  cited  as  an  "unfair  advantage"  is  the 
fact  that  the  Mexican  government  gives  land 
to  orange  growers.  During  the  early  stages  of 
US  development,  the  government  gave  land 
to  railroads  and  to  homesteaders.  Should  we 
question  Mexico's  development  choices?  Fur- 
thermore, much  of  the  benefit  of  such  a  sub- 
sidy passes  directly  to  the  final  consumer. 
Why  should  we  object  to  an  action  of  the 
Mexican  government  that  benefits  US  con- 
sumers? 

Finally,  free  land  Is  available  (as  is  cheap 
labor)  because  of  the  underdevelopment  of 
the  Mexican  economy,  and 

underdevelopment  can  hardly  be  considered 
an  "unfair  advantage." 

US  business  lobbyists  will  also  argue  that 
trade  restrictions  are  necessary  to  save  jol)s 
in  a  sector  threatened  by  import  competi- 
tion. There  are  two  problems  with  this  argu- 
ment. First,  higher  prices  in  one  sector 
(caused  by  trade  restrictions)  threaten  mar- 
ginally viable  jobs  in  all  other  sectors.  So 
the  "saved"  jobs  in  the  protected  sector 
cause  jobs  to  be  lost  in  other  sectors. 

Second,  the  cost  to  consumers  per  job 
"saved"  in  the  threatened  sector  is  astound- 
ing. For  example,  the  cost  to  US  consumers 
per  job  saved  by  trade  restraints  in  FOCJ  is 
approximately  S240,000  per  job  per  year.  This 
is  a  very  expensive  way  to  "save"  a  job  that 
pays  less  than  $20,000  a  year.  The  FOCJ  pro- 
ducers' gain  from  trade  restraints  is  esti- 
mated to  be  S90,000  per  job  per  year. 

The  high  cost  to  consumers  per  job 
"saved"  is  not  unique  to  FCOJ.  For  canned 
tuna  it  is  $76,000;  for  textiles  it  is  $50,000,  for 
apparel  it  is  $39,000;  and  for  automobiles  it  is 
$105,000  to  $241,000. 

There  may  be  valid  concerns  at>cut  a  free 
trade  agreement  with  Mexico.  Some  groups 
have  expressed  environmental  and  workplace 
safety  concerns.  The  correct  response  to 
these  concerns  is  not  maintaining  trade  re- 
strictions  but   entering   into   broader   eco- 
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nomic  agreements  with  Mexico  that  involve 
mutual  cooperation  on  these  issues. 

If  there  is  a  free  trade  agreement  with 
Mexico,  some  businesses  will  close,  and  some 
workers  will  lose  their  jobs  and  need  to  be 
retrained  for  other  work.  The  federal  govern- 
ment should  take  an  active  and  aggressive 
role  in  helping  workers,  businesses,  and  com- 
munities make  the  transition.  Even  a  large 
federal  trade  adjustment  assistance  program 
would  cost  the  US  consumer/taxpayer  much 
less  than  maintaining  the  current  trade  re- 
strictions. 

But  beware  the  talk  by  threatened  busi- 
nessmen of  our  need  to  "level  the  playing 
field"  or  of  "fair  trade."  Trade  is  made 
"fair"  by  US  consumers  being  required  to 
pay  more  for  essential  goods  and  services  be- 
cause of  trade  restrictions.  The  "playing 
field  is  leveled"  because  US  consumers  must 
hoist  it  up  on  their  shoulders.  Titan-like, 
while  the  international  businesses  compete 
on  top. 


WORKERS'  COMPENSATION: 
RIDDLED  WITH  FRAUD 


HON.  WM.  S.  BROOMFIELD 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  January  3, 1992 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  signifi- 
cant issue  in  the  1992  campaign  will  likely  be 
the  high  cost  of  medicine  and  the  Inability  of 
many  in  America  to  gain  access  to  good 
health  care. 

Already  candidates  are  unveiling  plans  to 
nationalize  medicine,  under  the  dubious  prop- 
osition that  Government  management  of  the 
health  care  system  will  improve  it. 

Before  we  consider  any  grandiose  plans  for 
natnnalized  medicine,  we  ought  to  consider 
ways  of  improving  and  building  on  the  system 
we  already  have. 

One  way  to  lower  the  cost  of  health  care 
would  be  to  eliminate  fraud.  A  recent  article  in 
the  New  York  Times,  for  example,  says  cheat- 
ing may  involve  as  much  as  20  percent  or 
more  of  the  claims  filed  under  workers'  com- 
pensation insurance. 

That  is  a  staggering  figure.  It  means  that  the 
Nation  is  spending  $10  or  $12  billion  more 
than  it  needs  to  every  year,  money  that  could 
be  used  to  bring  health  care  to  the  poor  or  to 
lower  the  costs  of  health  care  for  the  rest  of 
us. 

When  workers  cheat  their  employers,  they 
are  also  cheating  their  fellow  employees. 

One  worker  cited  by  the  Times  took  three 
off  afternoons  a  week  for  medical  treatments 
for  a  bruise  he  sustained  when  falling  in  the 
snow.  But  as  the  Times  notes,  the  same  em- 
ptoyee  attends  karate  classes,  where  he  is 
"kicked,  punched,  or  thrown  across  a  mat  two 
nights  a  week." 

Three  afternoons  a  week  he  lays  the  burden 
of  meeting  the  production  schedule  on  his 
friends  on  the  line  who  are  too  proud  and  too 
high  minded  to  cheat.  His  cheating  also 
means  higher  premiums  for  all  of  us. 

I  ask  that  the  Times  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record  in  the  hope  that  those  in  this  House 
who  are  rushing  to  embrace  radical  proposals 
for  nationalized  medicine  will  consider  ways 
we  can  achieve  lower  costs  and  greater  ac- 
cess by  simply  improving  the  system  we  al- 
ready have. 
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[From  the  New  York  Times,  Dec.  29,  1991] 

Vast  Amount  of  Fraud  discovered  in 

Workers'  Compensation  System 

(By  Peter  Kerr) 

Fraud  and  exaggerated  claims  are  driving 
up  the  cost  of  workers'  compensation  insur- 
ance by  billions  of  dollars  a  year,  a  variety 
of  experts  say,  and  have  liecome  a  significant 
though  still  largely  unrecognized  factor  In 
the  skyrocketing  cost  of  health  care. 

This  conclusion  has  been  reached  by  regu- 
lators and  law-enforcement  officials  in  sev- 
eral states  who  are  looking  into  the  forces 
behind  the  rising  costs  and  by  insurance  offi- 
cials who  have  begun  Investigations  of  sus- 
picious claims.  It  is  suggested,  too,  by  a 
number  of  studies. 

To  many  workers,  these  authorities  say, 
lying  about  injuries  or  illness  related  to 
work  has  Income  no  more  sinister  than 
crossing  the  street  against  a  red  light.  That 
attitude  and  the  resulting  false  claims  are 
helping  to  push  workers'  compensation  sys- 
tems in  some  states  into  crisis  or  even  to  the 
edge  of  collapse. 

CHEATING  IN  »  PERCENT  OF  CLAIMS 

Although  other  factors  are  also  driving  up 
the  $60  billion  paid  out  by  employers  to  pub- 
lic and  private  Insurers  for  workers'  com- 
pensation each  year,  officials  and  Insurance 
companies  in  Oregon,  California,  New  Jersey 
and  other  states  say  cheating  may  involve  as 
much  as  20  percent  or  more  of  claims.  They 
say  It  is  costing  legitimately  Injured  work- 
ers many  of  the  benefits  they  rightly  de- 
serve. 

"We've  found  workers'  compensation  is 
riddled  with  fraud,"  said  Stan  Long,  the 
president  and  chief  executive  of  SAIF,  the 
state-owned  workers  compensation  insurer 
in  Oregon,  which  says  it  has  uncovered  fraud 
in  one  of  every  four  claims.  "If  you  run  a 
system  where  you  give  money  to  everylwdy 
who  asks,  you  are  going  to  get  a  lot  of  people 
asking  for  money." 

Fraud  by  employers  Is  also  increasingly 
being  recognized  as  a  problem  in  workers' 
compensation  as  is  widespread  abuse  by  doc- 
tors and  lawyers.  But  experts  say  cheating 
by  individuals  illustrates  a  larger  phenome- 
non In  American  society  that  government 
and  Insurance  companies  have  often  ignored; 
the  belief  that  cheating  on  insurance  is  ac- 
ceptable because  the  system  always  seemed 
to  have  endless  amounts  of  money  to  pay  for 
it.  That  is  an  attitude,  they  say,  the  nation 
can  no  longer  afford. 

In  the  last  decade  the  costs  of  the  insur- 
ance programs  that  care  for  workers  Injured 
on  the  job  In  the  50  states  have  grown  more 
than  150  percent— or  50  percent  faster  than 
the  cost  of  health  care  over  all. 

In  more  than  a  dozen  states  where  employ- 
ers have  been  hit  by  double-digit  premium 
increases,  officials  say  rising  workers'  com- 
pensation costs  have  devastated  small  com- 
panies and  sapped  the  competitiveness  of  en- 
tire industries.  In  some  states,  like  Maine 
and  Rhode  Island,  where  costs  have  risen 
more  than  50  percent  a  year,  insurance  com- 
panies are  abandoning  as  unprofitable. 

For  years  experts  have  attributed  the  ris- 
ing cost  of  workers'  compensation  to  grow- 
ing litigation,  the  rising  price  of  medical 
care  in  general  and  the  expanded  coverage 
and  benefits  awarded  by  states.  But  rarely 
until  now  have  insurers,  government  agen- 
cies, employers  or  social  scientists  studied 
how  much  actual  fraud  may  also  be  involved. 

Employers  have  often  been  timid  in  chal- 
lenging dubious  workers'  compensation 
claims,  many  executives  say,  partly  out  of 
fear  of  being  seen  as  attacking  vulnerable 
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workers  and  partly  l>ecau8e  fraud  is  hard  to 
prove,  in  addition,  they  say.  Insurance  com- 
panies often  discourage  investigations. 

Recently,  however,  a  small  but  growing 
number  of  government  officials  and  insur- 
ance companies  have  l>egun  to  look  into  the 
question.  They  say  they  are  finding  that  in 
some  states  at  least,  workers'  compensation 
has  nurtured  a  culture  of  fraud,  in  which 
workers  regularly  lie  without  fear  or  shame. 

In  Los  Angeles,  pitchmen  working  for  doc- 
tors and  lawyers  swarm  the  sidewalks  out- 
side unemployment  offices,  openly  telling 
passers-by  they  can  win  thousands  of  dollars 
In  workers'  compensation  l)enefits  simply  by 
filing  phony  claims. 

In  Pittsburgh,  the  city  government  re- 
ported a  15  percent  drop  in  workers'  com- 
pensation claims  this  year  after  it  televised 
videos  taken  by  hidden  cameras  of  sup- 
posedly injured  police  officers  and  fire- 
fighters working  at  second  Jobs,  playing  bas- 
ketball and  fixing  roofs. 

"It  is  socially  accepUble  to  exaggerate,  or 
even  lie,  to  insurance  companies  and  work- 
ers' compensation  agencies,"  said  Douglas  F. 
Stevenson,  executive  director  of  the  national 
council  of  self-insurers,  a  trade  association 
of  large  corporations.  "Such  conduct  has  In- 
come so  InstitutionsUlzed  that  It  no  longer 
shocks  our  sense  of  morality." 

(jovemment  and  private  leaders  in  some 
states,  however,  say  the  type  of  f^ud  re- 
ported In  California,  Oregon,  Colorado,  New 
Jersey  and  elsewhere  is  rare  in  their  states. 

Labor  leaders  insist  that  the  vast  majority 
of  workers  are  honest.  And  some  Insurance 
industry  spokesmen  say  individuals  are  often 
not  the  ones  to  blame.  "The  system  puts  im- 
possible pressure  on  people,"  said  Eh-lc 
Oxfeld,  senior  counsel  for  the  American  In- 
surance Association,  an  Industry  trade 
group.  "An  attorney  says  you  can  go  l)ack  to 
work  now  and  get  nothing  or  you  can  go 
back  in  a  month  and  get  thousands  of  dol- 
lars. 1  don't  think  It  Is  fair  to  fault  people 
when  the  system  offers  that  kind  of  incen- 
tive." 

EASY  money;  blatant  abuse  IN  CAUFORNIA 

"Say  you  get  headaches,  or  l)ackaches,  or 
you  get  bad  dreams,"  said  Alexl  Chau,  one  of 
more  than  a  dozen  men  and  women  milling 
outside  the  entrances  of  the  state  unemploy- 
ment office  on  Broadway  In  downtown  Los 
Angeles.  "You've  got  to  sue  your  l)OSS.  You 
can  get  money." 

Up  and  down  the  block,  recruiters  were 
plying  their  trade  on  the  sun-dappled  side- 
walk one  afternoon  this  month.  Some  offered 
passers-by  their  business  cards  and  glossy 
filers.  Others  invited  potential  customers  to 
sit  on  folding  chairs  and  hear  the  rich  re- 
wards of  the  workers'  compensation  system 
explained. 

A  reporter  simply  asked  Mr.  Chau  for  one 
of  his  business  cards.  Mr.  Chau  responded 
with  a  two-minute  discourse  on  how  the  sys- 
tem works;  he  could  collect  $350  a  week.  Mr. 
Chau  said,  if  he  agreed  to  meet  a  doctor  and 
a  lawyer  immediately.  The  doctor,  Mr.  Chau 
said,  would  find  that  he  was  suffering  from 
back  and  neck  pain  caused  by  work. 

Although  the  reporter  never  mentioned 
anything  about  having  health  problems,  Mr. 
Chau  told  him  he  would  receive,  two  therapy 
sessions  a  week  for  four  months.  After  two 
months  of  treatment,  Mr.  Chau  promised 
that  the  doctor  would  help  him  obtain  a  city 
pass  for  the  disabled  that  would  let  him  ride 
municipal  buses  free. 

As  long  as  the  patient  agrees  to  the  diag- 
nosis, Mr.  Chau  said,  no  one  can  disprove  It. 

"Don't  worry  about  doctor  and  lawyer 
bills."  he  said.  "Insurance  pays  for  It  all." 
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later  asked  by  the  reporter  If  he 

was  breaking  the  law,  Mr.  Chau  said 

did,  but  that  he  was  planning  to 

business.  He  said  he  had  been  paid 

Bach  successful  referral. 

as  In  other  states,  workers' 

is  a  system  of  insurance  that 

employees  for  the  economic  harm 

ln|uries  and  illness  caused  by  the  job. 

states  the  insurance  is  sold  by  pri- 

cofipanies.  In  others  by  public  agencies. 

If  any  states  by  both. 

are  compensated  for  lost  wages, 

bills,  in  some  states  Job  retraining. 

of  death,  benefits  for  their  fami- 

nost  states,  the  law  requires  employ- 

isure  all  workers  and  pay  the  pre- 

100  percent  of  their  benefits, 
nia   has   seen   a   threefold   rise    in 
compensation  payments  in  the  last 
more  than  SIO  billion.  ^  the  high- 
industries,  employers  are  now  re- 
pay premiums  of  more  than  S5.000 
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Part  df  the  high  costs  comes  from  real  and 
debilitafing  diseases  that  science  has  linked 
orkplace  only  in  recent  years,  in- 
asbestosis,    hearing    loss,    certain 
cancer  and  carpal  tunnel  syndrome, 
affliction  of  people  who  use  computers. 

Hefining,  head  officer  of  the  Cali- 

li&bor  Federation.  A.F.L.-C.I.O..  said 

altfiough  the  majority  of  workers  file 

lalms.   the  system  does  encourage 

'  There  are  shyster  attorneys  who  se- 

wovkeps  to  make  false  claims  of  stress. 
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Southern    California,    newspapers   and 

stations  are  flooded  with  ads  from 

compensation  clinics  and  lawyers. 

Boulevard  Health  Services  in  Los 

even  offered  patients  who  attend  30 

sessions  free  trips  for  two  to  Las 

v.,  "The  Fun  Capital  of  the  World.  " 

recently,  officials  and  insurance 

in  California  rarely  spoke  about 

compensation   fraud.   Of  the  2.500 

investigated  by  the  State  Department 

's  fraud  unit  in  its  12-year  hls- 

y  49  cases  involved  workers'  com- 

and  only  5  were  prosecuted. 

K^onmerer.  the  managing  director  of 

for  Compensation   Reform,   an 

ion  of  employers,  said  that  when 

complained    to    their    insurance 

about  workers  who  were  lying  or 

claims,    they   were   often   told    it 

more  to  fight  such  claims  than 
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that  did  seem  to  bring  about  a 
official  attitudes  was  a  news  re- 
on  May  19  by  KCBS-TV  in  Los 
A  reporter,  Harvey  Levin,  disguised 
an  unemployed  data  processor  and 
by  a  recruiter  outside  an  unem- 
office  to  the  offices  of  lawyers  and 
»ho   specialized    in   workers'    corn- 
cases.  Photographed  by  a  hidden 
the  reporter  told  interviewers 
firm,  the  Office  of  Administrative 
\f  ilshire  Boulevard,  that  the  was  not 
the  firm  filed  forms  that  described 
s4ffering  from  severe  abdominal  pain, 
sore  neck,  lower-back  pain,  nerv- 
dizziness.    blurred   vision   and   too 
on  the  Job.  The  law  firm  referred 
medical  office  that  charged  S1.19S 
consultations, 
result  of  the  broadcast  and  the  outcry 
ers,  the  State  Department  of  Insur- 
the  Los  Angeles  District  Attorney 
n    investigating    workers'    corn- 
fraud.  The  insurance  department 
new  investigative  unit  this  fall 
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solely  devoted  to  the  matter  and  now  esti- 
mates that  fraud  accounts  for  more  than  20 
percent  of  the  dollars  paid  out. 

"We  are  Just  finding  out  that  fraud  Is  out 
of  control  In  California's  workers'  compensa- 
tion system,"  said  Albert  H.  Mackensle,  a 
deputy  district  attorney  in  the  Los  Angeles 
District  Attorney's  office.  "Workers'  comp 
has  been  a  license  to  steal  here,  and  there 
has  not  been  a  law  enforcement  or  police 
agency  in  place  to  investigate  it." 

Several  insurance  companies  in  California 
have  also  begun  aggressively  investigating 
these  cases.  The  Zenith  Insurance  Company 
of  Wooidland  Hills  has  charged  that  one  clinic 
certified  four  restaurant  workers  as  totally 
unable  to  work  and  deserving  thousands  of 
dollars  In  benefits  because  of  what  it  de- 
scribed as  stress  and  mistreatment  by  the 
restaurant's  management. 

At  the  time  of  their  medical  exams,  how- 
ever, the  company  charges  in  Federal  court 
papers  that  the  four  men  were  fully  em- 
ployed at  a  nearby  restaurant.  The  clinic. 
American  Psychometric  Consultants,  billed 
the  insurance  company  for  18.1  hours  of  psy- 
chological testing  for  each  of  the  four  work- 
ers in  one  day,  though  the  office  was  said  to 
be  open  only  nine  hours  a  day. 

A  lawyer  representing  American  Psycho- 
metric Consultants,  Richard  K.  Simon,  dis- 
puted Zenith's  charges,  saying  his  client  was 
a  reputable  organization  that  had  neither 
violated  the  law  nor  professional  standards. 
Mr.  Simon  said  be  would  ask  the  court  to 
dismiss  the  case. 

Vincent  Tokatlian,  a  Los  Angeles  chiro- 
practor who  worked  at  another  clinic  for  six 
months,  said  he  was  disturbed  by  the  fact 
that  many  patients  did  not  even  pretend  to 
want  to  be  treated.  They  asked  to  sign  the 
form  and  leave. 

"They  were  reluctant  to  spend  more  than 
three  minutes."  he  said.  "There  would  just 
be  a  smile  or  a  wink  but  never  any  slgm  of 
shame." 

BAD  attitudes:  no  reluctancb  about 

CHEATING 

Geoffry  Burnham.  a  physician's  assistant 
who  has  reviewed  more  than  2.500  workers' 
compensation  claims  for  Connecticut  em- 
ployers, says  he  is  startled  at  how  blatant 
workers'  compensation  cheating  has  become. 

Workers  under  the  age  of  40,  Mr.  Burnham 
said,  often  try  to  charge  the  system  for 
whatever  they  can  get.  a  striking  reversal  of 
the  strong  work  ethic  of  an  older  generation 
of  workers.  The  younger  workers,  he  said, 
exaggerate  injuries,  file  for  injuries  that 
happened  off  the  job  or  for  Injuries  that 
never  happened  at  all. 

In  one  case,  Mr.  Burnham  recalls  attending 
a  karate  class  where  he  spotted  an  employee 
of  General  Dynamics's  Electric  Boat  division 
in  New  London,  a  company  where  Mr. 
Burnham  worked  for  several  years. 

For  three  years  the  employee  missed  work 
three  afternoons  a  week  for  medical  treat- 
ments as  a  result  of  a  bruise  he  had  sus- 
tained from  a  fall  in  the  snow.  But  as  a  regu- 
lar karate  student.  Mr.  Burnham  said,  the 
worker  was  kicked,  punched  or  thrown 
across  a  mat  two  nights  a  week.  When  con- 
fronted, however,  Mr.  Burnham  said,  the 
worker  was  neither  embairassed  nor  con- 
cerned that  he  had  been  caught. 

By  contract,  Mr.  Burnham  recalled  the 
case  of  a  60-year-old  metal  pattern  maker 
who  came  to  the  Electric  Boat's  medical  of- 
fice with  hands  that  had  been  knurled  by 
years  of  heavy  labor.  He  could  no  longer 
work.  More  typical  of  workers  of  that  gen- 
eration. Mr.  Burnham  said,  the  pattern 
maker  was  not  interested  in  his  workers' 
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compensation  benefits.  He  wanted  surgery 
that  would  get  him  back  to  work  as  quickly 
as  possible. 

"What  scares  me  is  what  is  happening  to 
the  American  work  ethic."  he  said. 

Eugene  Tlsh.  chief  operating  officer  at  the 
Schuler  Corporation  of  Salem.  Ore.,  said  his 
company,  too,  has  found  that  disability 
claims  primarily  involved  younger  employ- 
ees, who  file  claims  for  injuries  sustained  on 
their  own  time.  "What  do  you  call  it  if  you 
find  that  30  of  your  claims  appear  in  the  first 
15  minutes  of  Monday  morning?"  Mr.  Tlsh 
asked. 

Acceptance  of  cheating  on  Insurance  In 
general  was  found  to  be  surprisingly  wide- 
spread by  a  study  on  auto  insurance  released 
last  month  by  the  Roper  Organization. 

Nearly  one  in  three  Americans  said  it  was 
usually  acceptable  to  understate  the  num- 
bers of  miles  they  drive  each  year  to  get 
lower  premiums,  according  to  the  study, 
which  did  face-to-face  Interviews  in  1,967 
households.  The  study  found  23  percent  said 
it  was  acceptable  to  pad  claims. 

"The  attitudes  revealed  in  this  survey  In- 
dicate that  cheating  and  misrepresentation 
have  become  serious."  said  Donald 
Seagraves,  the  executive  director  of  the  In- 
surance Research  Council,  an  Industry 
group. 

Officials  in  some  states  say,  nonetheless, 
that  deceit  and  fraud  are  not  a  significant 
problem  in  workers'  compensation  claims. 

In  New  York,  officials  say  fraud  does  not 
account  for  more  than  a  small  fraction  of 
claims,  which  rose  39  percent  In  the  last  two 
years.  Officials  in  Illinois,  where  premiums 
will  rise  9  percent  next  year,  agree. 

But  In  some  other  states,  officials  are 
reaching  different  conclusions. 

Oregon  officials  say  they  did  not  see  em- 
ployee fraud  as  a  big  problem  either  until 
two  years  ago,  when  the  state-owned  work- 
ers' compensation  insurer,  the  State  Acci- 
dent Insurance  Fund,  or  SAIF.  began  an  in- 
tensive and  controversial  crackdown. 

As  a  result  of  the  crackdown  and  other  re- 
forms, premiums  have  dropped  23  percent 
since  1990— after  years  of  double-digit  In- 
creases. SAIF  executives  now  say  that  37 
percent  of  claims  they  investigated  did  not 
deserve  to  be  paid  and  that  they  believe  25 
percent  of  all  claims  were  fraudulent. 

Among  the  more  than  200  fraud  cases  the 
company  has  brought  to  district  attorneys 
and  professional  boards  for  action  was  the 
case  of  a  former  deputy  sheriff,  Jerry  A.  Lea, 
who  injured  his  leg  and  finger  on  the  job  In 
1982.  and  collected  S160,000  over  seven  years. 
Mr.  Lea  said  he  was  almost  totally  incapaci- 
tated, appeared  at  hearings  in  a  back  brace, 
a  neck  brace  and  with  a  cane. 

After  being  videotaped  by  the  company's 
surveillance  team  stacking  wood  and  wash- 
ing his  car  in  his  backyard.  Mr.  Lea  was  sen- 
tenced to  90  days  in  the  county  Jail. 

In  two  other  cases,  workers  who  claimed  to 
be  fully  incapacitated  were  taped  climbing 
into  their  race  cars  at  stock  car  races. 

Among  the  82  chiropractors  charged  in  Or- 
egon, Investigators  said,  several  openly 
counseled  patients  on  how  to  cheat  the  sys- 
tem. On  March  2.  1990,  Dennis  L.  Campbell,  a 
chiropractor  in  Salem,  told  an  undercover 
investigator  complaining  of  an  Injury— in  a 
conversation  secretly  taped  by  the  compa- 
ny's fitiud  unit— that  there  would  be  com- 
pensation if  the  Injury  occurred  on  the  job. 

"If  this  was  a  workman's  comp.  they'd 
pick  up  the  tab."  the  chiropractor  said. 

"I  know."  the  undercover  investigator 
said. 

"Did  you  hurt  yourself  at  work?"  Dr. 
Campbell  asked. 


"No."  the  investigator  replied. 

"Did  you  hurt  yourself  at  work?"  Dr. 
Campbell  asked  again. 

"No,"  the  investigator  said  again. 

"Did  you  hurt  yourself  at  work?"  Dr. 
Campbell  asked  a  third  time. 

"Yeah.  I  did,"  the  investigator  said. 

"Yeah,  you  did,"  Dr.  Campbell  said.  "How 
did  you  do  that?" 

Dr.  Campbell  was  sentenced  to  60  days  in 

jail. 

In  Pittsburgh,  where  officials  showed  the 
videos  of  supposedly  Injured  workers  in 
seemingly  fine  health,  the  city  has  started  a 
so-called  safety  lottery.  Workers  are  now  eli- 
gible to  win  $200  if  they  go  one  month  with- 
out claiming  an  injury.  "We  make  the  lame 
well."  said  Ben  Hayllar.  the  director  of  fi- 
nance of  the  city. 

In  Massachusetts,  the  office  of  Gov.  Wil- 
liam F.  Weld  estimates  that  fraud  accounts 
for  more  than  $400  million  of  the  $3  billion 
paid  out  in  claims.  In  New  Jersey,  the  direc- 
tor of  the  insurance  department's  fraud  divi- 
sion, Louis  Parisi,  said  fraud  or  abuse  in  his 
state  could  account  for  some  of  the  costs  In 
25  percent  of  workers'  compensation  claims. 

In  Colorado,  a  study  for  employers  found 
that  as  many  as  30  percent  of  workers'  com- 
pensation claims  Involve  fraud  or  exaggera- 
tion, ranging  from  outright  faking  to 
stretching  recuperation  by  extra  days,  said 
Michael  D.  DeWltt,  executive  vice  president 
of  Avert,  a  consulting  company  in  Fort  Col- 
lins. 

Authorities  In  Florida,  Texas  and  other 
states  say  they  are  discovering  rising  evi- 
dence of  employers  who  are  defrauding  the 
system  by  lying  about  the  number  of  em- 
ployees or  by  setting  up  deceptive  lease-back 
agreements  to  "lease"  their  workers  to  other 
companies  to  reduce  their  premiums.  In 
many  cases,  when  workers  are  Injured  they 
find  they  have  no  coverage  at  all. 

OTHER  problems:  COSTS  GROWING  AT  A  RAPID 
PACE 

Fraudulent  claims  and  abuse  are  by  no 
means  the  only  problems  afflicting  workers' 
compensation  systems. 

The  oldest  social  program  resulting  from  a 
compact  between  labor  and  management, 
workers'  compensation  was  begrun  in  the 
United  States  at  the  turn  of  the  century  to 
blunt  the  often  savage  health  dangers  facing 
workers. 

By  the  late  I960's,  however,  benefits  to  in- 
jured workers  were  often  regarded  as  so  low 
that  they  failed  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  In- 
jured and  their  families.  In  1972,  a  Presi- 
dential commission  during  the  Nixon  Admin- 
istration recommended  that  states  sharply 
raise  benefits.  Among  other  recommenda- 
tions adopted  by  most  states  was  one  to  give 
employees  unable  to  work  a  minimum  of 
two- thirds  of  their  gross  salaries  before  they 
were  injured  or  80  percent  of  their  net  pay— 

since  then,  the  total  costs  of  workers' 
compensation  has  soared.  The  average  pre- 
mium that  an  employer  pays  for  an  em- 
ployee has  jumped  to  more  than  $500  today 
from  the  $92  It  was  20  years  ago.  The  number 
of  claims  doubled  In  the  1980's  and  the  cost  of 
claims  during  that  time  rose  by  154  percent. 

Meanwhile,  lost  workdays  attributed  to 
on-the-job  injuries  doubled  from  30  million 
in  1975  to  more  than  60  million  In  1989— even 
as  the  economy  moved  from  factory  work  to 
service  Jobs  and  the  rate  of  industrial  acci- 
dents remained  flat.  Among  the  states  with 
systems  in  crisis  are  Maine,  Rhode  Island, 
Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania,  Texas,  Louisi- 
ana and  Florida. 

In  part  the  rise  in  costs  is  a  result  of  an  In- 
crease in  benefits,  which  encourages  more 
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people  to  use  the  system.  Studies  show  that 
for  every  10  percent  increase  in  the  value  of 
benefits,  workers'  compensation  systems  pay 
out  15  percent  more  money. 

Workers'  compensation  costs  have  also 
been  driven  up  by  price  of  medical  care,  with 
hospital,  doctor  and  medication  bills  soar- 
ing, and  litigation  increasing.  In  Illinois, 
litigation  expenses  now  amount  to  14  percent 
of  all  dollars  paid  out  in  claims  In  disputes 
that  may  not  involve  fraud  at  all  but  rather 
legitimate  disagreements  over  the  extent  of 
coverage. 

One  study  published  by  the  Minnesota  De- 
partment of  Labor  and  Industry  in  1990  found 
that  the  same  treatments  for  back  injuries 
and  sprains  cost  more  than  twice  as  much 
when  charged  to  workers'  compensation  than 
to  Blue  Cross  and  lasted  longer.  Treatment 
for  back  disorders  on  average  cost  $308  when 
charged  to  workers'  compensation,  compared 
with  $132  to  Blue  Cross,  and  lasted  21  days, 
compared  with  10  days.  For  sprains  the  dif- 
ference was  even  more  striking:  $167  for 
eight  days  under  workers'  comp;  $84  and  one 
day  under  Blue  Cross.  By  comparison,  the 
treatments  for  fractures,  which  leave  less  to 
discretion,  were  about  the  same. 

Unlike  people  with  ordinary  health-Insur- 
ance, like  Blue  Cross,  patients  in  the  work- 
ers' compensation  system  pay  no  deductible 
and  no  part  of  the  bills,  giving  the  paUents 
no  incentive  to  turn  tests  or  treatments 
down.  In  addition,  few  workers'  compensa- 
tion systems  have  cost-containment  pro- 
grams like  managed  care,  intended  to  pre- 
vent unneeded  or  overly  expensive  treat- 
ments. 

As  a  result.  Orln  Kramer,  an  economist 
based  in  Princeton,  N.J..  said,  workers  who 
have  limited  or  no  health  Insurance,  and 
medical  professionals  who  have  lost  profits 
to  cost-containment  programs,  often  turn  to 
workers'  compensation.  By  linking  treat- 
ment to  a  problem  on  the  job.  both  can  be 
sure  employers  will  pay  100  percent  of  the 
bill. 

A  new  study  of  more  than  3.000  Boeing 
company  workers  By  Dr.  Stanley  Blgos  of 
the  University  of  Washington,  found  that  al- 
though many  workers  suffer  some  sort  of 
back  pain,  the  workers  most  likely  to  file 
workers  compensation  claims  are  not  nec- 
essarily the  most  deblliteted,  but  rather,  are 
those  most  dissatisfied  with  their  jobs.  While 
the  greatest  risk  of  back  symptoms  was 
among  workers  ages  30  to  40,  the  study 
found,  the  greatest  risk  of  back  injury 
claims,  was  among  workers  ages  20  to  25. 

Another  1990  study,  published  by  the  non- 
profit Workers'  Compensation  Research  In- 
stitute in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  found  that 
workers'  compensation  claims  climb  In  re- 
cessions and  drop  as  employment  rises.  Rich- 
ard B.  Victor,  the  institute's  executive  direc- 
tor, said  people  might  underuse  workers' 
compensation  in  good  times— or,  use  it  to  re- 
place lost  wages  and  job  benefits  in  hard 
times. 

"A  lot  of  the  problem  goes  unseen  because 
noboody  is  looking.  "  said  Mr.  Parisi  of  the 
New  Jersey  Insurance  Department.  "But  we 
know  that  many  people  out  there  think 
workers'  compensation  Is  a  bargain,  and 
they  are  hitting  the  system  for  as  much  as 
they  can." 
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NATIONAL  WOMEN  AND  GIRLS  IN 
SPORTS  DAY 


HON.  OLYMPIA  J.  SNOWE 

OF  MAINS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVBS 

Friday,  JanuaTy  3, 1992 
Ms.  SNOWE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pJeased  to 
introduce,  for  the  sixth  consecutive  year,  a 
resolution  to  designate  February  6,  1992.  as 
"National  Women  and  Girts  in  Sports  Day." 

This  day  was  conceived  as  a  way  to  en- 
courage women  and  girts  to  participate  in 
sports,  to  continue  to  work  for  equal  opportuni- 
ties and  to  celebrate  the  great  progress  made 
by  females  in  sports.  Participation  in  athletics 
at  any  level  has  proven  to  be  significant  for 
emotional  and  physical  development  for  boys 
and  girls.  Through  sports,  girts  leam  to  take 
initiative,  work  well  with  others,  and  devetop  a 
posith/e  self-image— qualities  crucial  for  every- 
day life. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  important  to  recognize 
how  far  women  have  come  in  athletic  achieve- 
ment, while  not  forgetting  inequities  still  exist. 
For  example,  in  1988,  just  16  percent  of  the 
total  college  athletk:  budget  was  attocated  to 
women,  and  just  one-third  of  total  athletic 
scholarships  were  available  to  women. 

For  the  past  5  years,  Memtters  of  Cor)gress 
have  joined  together  to  cosponsor  National 
Women  and  Girts  in  Sports  Day.  On  this  day. 
a  woman  athlete  will  be  presented  with  the  Fto 
Hyman  Award— an  award  representing  the 
commitment  and  passion  of  the  Olympic 
volleyball  star  who  died  in  1986.  Ust  year  the 
award  was  presented  to  Diana  GokJen,  a  dis- 
abled wortd  ski  champkw,  a  1988  Disabled 
Olympcs  gokl  medalist  and  winner  of  19  na- 
tional titles.  It  is  my  hope  that  this  resolutkxi 
will  inspire  future  generations  of  women  ath- 
letes to  strive  for  the  excellence  exemplified 
by  Fto  Hyman,  Diana  Golden,  and  other  fe- 
male athletes. 

Please  join  me  in  commemorating  February 
6.  1992,  as  Natkxial  Women  and  Girts  in 
Sports  Day  by  cosponsoring  this  resdutkx). 


HONORING  CLETUS  SCHENK 


HON.  BUI  SARPAUUS 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  January  3,  1992 
Mr.  SARPALIUS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  wish 
to  honor  a  man  who  has  devoted  his  life  to 
presen/ing  the  spirit  and  heritage  of  the  West. 
Cletus  Schenk  has  been  a  member  of  the 
Wichita  County  Mounted  Patrol  lor  30  years. 
During  these  three  decades,  he  has,  through 
his  hard  wort<,  helped  Wichita  Falls'  Red  River 
Rodeo  grow  into  a  major  annual  event.  His 
wort<  has  also  helped  buiW  a  modern  arena 
that  is  used  for  several  rodeos  and  other  west- 
ern style  events  each  year.  The  money  earned 
there  is  shared  wnth  the  people  of  the  Wichita 
Falls  area  through  contrikjutions  to  kxal  char- 
ities and  other  worthwhile  causes. 

For  his  decades  of  hard  work  and  dedica- 
tkjn,  Mr.  Schenk  was  named  1994  John  Justin 
Committeeman  of  the  Year.  He  was  chosen 
from  among  70  candidates  nominated  from 
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representing  the  nearly  500  ro- 
s^nctioned  by  the  Professional  Rodeo 
Association. 
'  13th  District,  the  western  spirit  is 
everyday  life.  Thanks  to  hard-work- 
men like  Cletus  Schenk,  even 
dw^lers  have  a  chance  to  experience  the 
heritage.  For  his  contributions  to  that 
Mr.  Schenk  richly  deserves  the 
Justin  Committeeman  of  the  Year  Award, 
speak  for  all  my  colleagues  in  extend- 
Ifearty  congratulatK>ns  from  the  U.S. 
Representatives. 

I  ask  my  fellow  Members  to 

in  tfmnking  Cletus  Schenk  for  a  job 

and  commending  him  for  keeping 

rich  western  heritage  of  America.  I 

hard  work  and  visk>n  of  Mr.  Schenk 

future  Texans'  dreams  come  true. 


S  )eaker. 


TRIBl  TE  TO  FRANK  CARRINGTON 


WN.  WILLIAM  F.  GOODUNG 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
0J  T<E  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
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G  XJDLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 

tr  bute  to  a  great  American  who  spent 

I  art  of  his  life  providing  assistance  to 

VK  ims,  Frank  Carrington. 

N<  tk}n,  and  partk;ulariy  victims  of  crime, 

sul  lered  a  great  loss  in  the  person  of 

Cfrrington,  who  was  killed  in  a  tragic 

on  January  2,  1992. 

1991,  Frank  was  honored  by  Presi- 

for  his  outstanding  service  on  be- 

crtne  victims.  The  President  noted,  "for 

nany  years,  victims  of  crime  became 

forg<itten  people,'  subjected  to  continued 

vk:timizalion  by  the  system  itself.  Then,  people 

Carringtor) — rightly  regarded  as  one 

founding  fathers'  of  the  (victims'  rights) 

—stepped   info   the   breach.   They 

They   got   involved.   And   they 

America  that  one  man  or  woman 

a  difference."  I  don't  know  what 

add  to  descrit>e  the  dedication  of 

Ca^ngton  to  protecting  the  rights  of  vic- 
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Friday.  January  3. 1992 


(4et  Frank  when  he  made  an  appoint- 

my  office  several  years  ago  to  dis- 

r^tnnal  campus  crime  reporting  law. 

me  about  Frank  ther> — and  was 

every  time  I  met  with  him  there- 

that  here  was  a  man  who  truly 

the  welfare  of  others  and  was 

devote  his  life  to  helping  those  in 


enactment    of   the    Student    Right-to- 
Campus  Security  Act  woukj  not 
place  without  the  hard  work  and 
)f  Frank  Carrington.  He  provkjed  us 
t  deal  of  relevant  background  infor- 
worked  ctosely  with  my  staff  to  se- 
suppoft  of  other  Members  of  Con- 
campus  crime  law. 

talk  about  the  need  to  address 

of  society  but  are  unwilling  to  put 

their  words  and  do  something  to 

change.  Frank  was  not  one  of 

I.  He  believed  very  strongly  that 

had  to  do  something  to  stop  the 

t  umber  of  violent  crimes  on  college 


paople  I 
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campuses  and  he  was  willing  to  put  the  time 
and  effort  into  finding  a  solution. 

As  the  author  of  the  campus  crime  legisla- 
tion, it  is  certainly  my  hope  that  many,  many 
student  lives  will  be  saved  and  violent  crimes 
prevented  by  its  enactment  into  law.  And,  if  it 
wori<s,  all  of  those  students  have  Frank 
Can'ington  to  thank,  for  he  took  that  first  step 
toward  making  the  law  a  reality. 

My  heart  goes  out  to  his  family.  Their  loss 
is  a  tragic  one.  I  hope,  however,  they  can  find 
some  peace  In  the  knowledge  that  Frank  was 
one  of  the  truly  wonderful  people  who  use 
their  life  to  help  and  protect  others. 

We  will  all  miss  Frank  Carrington.  He  made 
the  world  a  safer  place  in  which  to  live. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  LEGISLATION 
FOR  ADJUSTMENT  OF  BOUND- 
ARIES OF  THE  SIOUX  RANGER 
DISTRICT 


HON.  TIM  JOHNSON 

OK  SOUTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  January  3,  1992 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, today  I  am  introducing  legislatwn  to  pro- 
vide for  a  boundary  adjustment  of  the  Sioux 
Ranger  District  of  the  Custer  National  Forest 
in  South  Dakota.  This  legislation  has  the  sup- 
port of  the  Custer  National  Forest  as  well  as 
local  landowners,  and  I  look  forward  to  consid- 
eration by  the  House.  Similar  legislatk>n  has 
also  been  introduced  in  the  Senate,  S.  1879. 

Land  exchanges  between  the  private  land- 
owners and  the  Forest  Service  are  authorized 
by  three  pieces  of  existing  law,  the  Weeks 
Law  Act  of  191 1,  the  General  Exchange  Act  of 
1922  for  national  forest  lands,  and  the 
Bankhead  Jones  Act,  1937  for  national  grass- 
lands. The  General  Exchange  Act  allows  for 
exchanges  of  lands  with  the  exterior  bound- 
aries of  national  forest  lands.  The  national  for- 
est boundary  usually  lies  directly  adjacent  to 
federally  owned  lands,  which  results  in  land 
outside  the  boundary  not  being  able  to  be  ex- 
changed, even  If  they  were  immediately  adja- 
cent to  the  boundary  and  forest  lands.  The 
legislation  which  I  am  Introducing  today  wouM 
allow  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  accept 
title  to  any  lands  located  within  5  miles  of  the 
exterior  boundaries  of  the  South  Dakota  por- 
tk)n  of  the  Sioux  Ranger  District  of  Custer  Na- 
tional Forest. 

Over  a  period  of  50  years,  a  number  of 
tx>undary  extensK>n  laws  have  been  passed 
which  allowed  for  land  exchanges  to  include 
lands  adjacent  to  but  outskie  the  natkHial  for- 
est boundary.  While  there  is  boundary  exten- 
sk}n  law  for  the  Black  Hills  Natk>nal  Forest 
and  portk>ns  of  the  Sk)ux  Ranger  District  Na- 
tk>nal  Forest  in  Montana,  there  is  no  extensk>n 
law  for  the  South  Dakota  portion  of  the  Sioux 
Ranger  District,  which  prevents  them  from 
conducting  land  exchanges  the  rest  of  the 
Custer  National  Forest,  as  well  as  many  oth- 
ers, are  already  able  to  conduct. 

The  Forest  Servk:e  and  private  landowners 
have  used  land  exchanges  as  another  toof  to 
increase  the  management  of  their  respective 
hokjings,  allow  for  the  consolidation  of  prop- 
erty ownership  and  altow  the  Forest  Service  to 
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resolve  public  access  and  trespass  situatk>ns. 
The  Sk)ux  Ranger  District  currently  has  two 
firm  and  several  possible  exchange  proposals 
from  several  landowners  whrch  involve  private 
lands  just  outskje  the  forest  boundary.  This 
legislation  is  necessary  to  provide  for  a  bound- 
ary extensk)n  for  the  Sioux  Ranger  District  so 
these  proposals  can  be  pursued. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this  legisla- 
tk>n. 


TRIBUTE  TO  TY  RICHARD  MARR 


HON.  GEORGE  W.  GEKAS 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  January  3, 1992 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
pay  tribute  to  Ty  Rk:hard  Marr  of  Selinsgrove, 
PA,  on  attaining  the  rank  of  Eagle  Scout.  Ty 
is  the  son  of  Harry  and  Carol  Marr. 

Ty  has  been  involved  with  Scouting  since 
he  joined  Cub  Scout  Pack  3419  of  Selinsgrove 
in  1981.  He  later  joined  Boy  Scout  Troop  419 
in  May  1984.  Ty  has  attained  several  ranks 
during  his  many  years  of  scouting,  and  he  has 
completed  requirements  for  several  certificates 
and  honors  over  that  time  as  well. 

For  his  Eagle  Scout  project,  Ty  wanted  to 
make  reskients  of  the  local  community  aware 
of  the  services  provided  by  the  Selinsgrove 
Ambulance  League.  Ty  contacted  the  league 
and  distributed  Ambulance  League  applica- 
tk>ns  to  households  In  the  Selinsgrove  area. 
He  coordinated  and  supervised  the  distribution 
of  over  2,000  applk^tions.  This  project  was 
completed  within  3  weeks  with  the  help  of 
family,  friends,  and  fellow  Scouts.  Due  to  Ty's 
efforts,  the  Ambulance  League  expanded  its 
membership  substantially  and  acquainted 
many  new  residents  to  its  services. 

Ty  not  only  has  been  successful  in  Scout- 
ing, but  is  on  the  honor  roll  at  Selinsgrove 
Area  High  School  and  plans  on  studying  ma- 
rine biology  in  college.  There  is  little  doubt  that 
this  young  man  will  continue  to  be  a  success 
at  whatever  he  strives  to  do. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  all  of  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  In  praising  Ty  Marr  for  his  accomplish- 
ments and  In  wishing  him  well  in  all  that  he 
does  in  the  years  ahead. 


TRIBUTE  TO  PAULA  AND  JOSEPH 
QUAGLIANA 


HON.  JAMES  H.  BILBRAY 

OF  NEVADA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  January  3, 1992 

Mr.  BILBRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this  op- 
portunity to  congratulate  Paula  and  Joseph 
Quagllana  on  their  selection  as  Woman  and 
Man  of  distinction  by  the  Las  Vegas  chapter  of 
Hadassah.  Theirs  is  an  honor  prompted  by 
their  outstanding  contributions  to  Hadassah 
but  to  the  Jewish  community  and  the  Las 
Vegas  community  as  a  whole. 

This  has  been  a  year  of  leadership  and  hon- 
ors for  Paula  Quagllana.  Besides  her  respon- 
sibilities as  a  member  of  the  Las  Vegas  Board 
of  Realtors,  Paula  has  found  time  to  be  presi- 
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dent  of  Women's  Issues  in  Nevada,  served  as 
a  board  member  of  Temple  Beth  Shalom, 
served  on  the  women's  division  of  the  Jewish 
Federation  and  also  as  a  member  of  the  Clari< 
County  Democratic  Central  Committee. 

These  efforts  were  exemplified  by  her  in- 
strumental initiative  In  creating  and  lobbying 
for  the  first  Nevada  State  Women's  Commis- 
sion. Governor  Bob  Miller  honored  her  efforts 
by  naming  her  one  of  the  first  members  of  the 
commission.  In  addition  she  has  received  the 
coveted  Woman  of  the  Year  Award  by  the 
Desert  Sands  Business  and  Professional 
Women,  Nevada  Federation  of  Business  and 
the  Professional  Women's  Clubs,  Inc.  Clearly, 
these  achievements  warranted  her  recognition 
as  one  of  1991's  distinguished  women  of 
southern  Nevada. 

It  is  only  fitting  that  both  members  of  this 
outstanding  marriage  be  honored  by  Hadas- 
sah. Dr.  Joseph  Quagllana  has  proven  to  be 
a  leader  in  the  field  of  oncology  throughout  the 
Nation.  His  skills  have  earned  him  the  distinc- 
tkm  of  receiving  the  Maimonides  Award, 
Thomas  Henreich  Award,  Outstanding  Profes- 
sor Award  at  the  University  of  Utah,  and  the 
Fraternal  Order  of  Eagles  cancer  grant  for 
cancer  research.  In  addition  in  1988  he  was 
awarded  the  Humanitarian  Award  by  the  Au- 
gustus Society  and  the  Society  of  Italian- 
American  Lawyers. 

Along  with  their  three  daughters,  Rhonda, 
Lisa,  and  Angela,  these  two  outstanding  indi- 
viduals have  become  an  intricate  part  of  the 
southern  Nevada  community.  Their  tireless  en- 
ergy has  not  only  promoted  their  personal  and 
professional  success  but  become  part  of  the 
success  of  our  community.  I  join  Hadassah  in 
honoring  Paula  and  Joseph  Quagllana  and 
ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  honoring 
them. 


THE  26TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
KWANZAA 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  January  3, 1992 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  today  that 
my  colleagues  join  me  in  recognizing  both  the 
25th  anniversary  of  a  unique  African-American 
holiday,  its  creator,  and  the  efforts  of  a  dedi- 
cated community  group  In  my  36th  Congres- 
sional District. 

Kwanzaa,  the  only  nationally  celebrated, 
nonreligious,  nonheroic  African-American  holi- 
day In  the  United  States,  is  observed  each 
year  by  an  estimated  15  million  people. 
Kwanzaa  represents  a  practical  expression  of 
African-American  consciousness  of  and  com- 
mitment to  cultural  values  and  an  African- 
American  heritage.  It  is  an  annual  reaffirma- 
tk>n  and  reinforcement  of  the  bonds  between 
African-Americans  as  a  people,  and  a  celebra- 
tion of  themselves  and  their  history. 

Kwanzaa  was  created  by  Dr.  Maulana 
Karenga  who  was  a  professor  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Califomla,  Riverskle,  in  my  congres- 
sional district.  Dr.  Karenga  is  now  professor 
and  Chair,  Department  of  Black  Studies,  Cali- 
fornia State  University,  Long  Beach,  is  an 
internationally  recognized  scholar  and  author. 
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a  professor  of  black  studies,  and  founder  and 
chairman  of  Us  Organization,  a  cultural  and 
social  change  organizatkin.  He  created 
Kwanzaa  to  Introduce  and  reinforce  the  Nguzo 
Ssaba — the  seven  principles — as  a  core  Afri- 
can-American value  system.  The  seven  prin- 
ciples establish  a  model  of  self-determination 
and  creativity  which  other  African-Americans 
may  emulate. 

On  December  17,  1991,  Dr.  Karenga  joined 
the  Inland  Area  Kwanzaa  Committee  in  Riatto, 
CA,  to  mari(  the  25th  anniversary  of  Kwstnzaa 
and  to  discuss  the  holiday  and  the  seven  prin- 
ciples that  he  created  in  1966.  The  core  prin- 
ciples of  Kwanzaa,  the  Ngbuzo  Ssaba,  are: 
Umoja  (unity),  Kujlchagulia  (self-determina- 
tion), Ujima  (collective  wort<  and  responsibil- 
ity), Ujamaa  (cooperative  economk^s),  Nia 
(purpose),  Kuumba  (creativity),  and  Imani 
(faith).  These  principles  are  positive  and 
proactive  and  contribute  to  the  buikjing  and 
devetopment  of  the  community  and  African- 
American  people. 

Through  the  efforts  of  the  Inland  Area 
Kwanzaa  Committee,  every  year  the  celebra- 
tk>n  of  Kwanzaa  and  the  expression  of  these 
principles  are  an  important  part  of  the  holiday 
traditions  in  my  congressional  district.  I  ask  my 
colleagues  to  join  me  in  recognizing  and  af- 
firming these  principles  and  in  commending 
the  effort  of  the  Inleind  Area  Kwanzaa  Commit- 
tee. 


RESOLUTION  URGING  UNITED 
STATES  DIPLOMATIC  RECOGNI- 
TION OF  THE  REPUBLIC  OF 
KOSOVA 


HON.  TOM  LAM-OS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  January  3, 1992 

Mr.  LANTOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  a  numljer 
of  my  colleagues  and  I  have  introduced  a 
House  concurrent  resolution  which  expresses 
the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  Preskient 
should  recognize  the  independence  of  the  Re- 
public of  Kosova  and  extend  full  United  States 
diplomatic  recognition  to  that  Republic.  I  have 
been  joined  In  Introducing  this  resolution  by  a 
number  of  my  distinguished  colleagues  in  the 
Congress — Mr.  Bhoomfield,  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Commit- 
tee; Mr.  BoNiOR,  the  majority  whip;  Mr.  Gil- 
man,  the  ranking  minority  member  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Europe  and  the  Middle  East; 
and  Mr.  Swett  of  New  Hampshire. 

All  of  us  in  the  Congress,  Mr.  Speaker,  have 
witnessed  with  horror  and  dismay  the  tragic  vi- 
olence and  bloodshed  vi/hlch  has  taken  place 
as  a  result  of  the  ethnic  violence  between 
Serbs  and  Croatians  In  the  former  Yugoslav 
Federation.  That  has  taken  place  because  of 
the  failure  to  recognize  the  sovereign  rights  of 
the  Yugoslav  constituent  republics  and  the  fail- 
ure tu  acknowledge  and  observe  the  civil  and 
human  rights  of  these  people. 

It  Is  Important  that  this  mistake  not  continue 
with  regard  to  the  Republic  of  Kosova.  There 
Is  no  question  that  the  Republic  of  Kosova  has 
had  a  sovereign  and  recognized  identity  In  the 
past.  The  Yugoslav  Constitution  of  1946  rec- 
ognized the   special  autonomous  status  of 
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Kosova,  and  the  1974  Yugoslav  Constitution 
continued  to  recognize  Kosova  as  one  of  the 
eight  sovereign  constituent  territorial  units 
comprising  the  Yugoslav  Federatk>n. 

It  has  only  been  in  the  past  few  years  that 
the  status  of  Kosova  has  been  suppressed 
and  denied  by  the  Republic  of  Sert>la.  In 
March  of  1989,  the  Sertjian  Parilament  denied 
the  autonomous  status  of  Kosova,  and 
through  actk>n  that  was  in  vK>latk>n  of  the 
Yugoslav  Federal  Constitutk>n  denied  and 
suppressed  rights  of  the  people  of  Kosova. 
The  suppression  of  the  elected  Government  of 
Kosova  and  the  Imposition  of  martial  law  by 
the  Republk:  of  SertMa  folk>wed  this  iNegal  and 
unconstitutk>nal  actnn.  The  elected  represent- 
atives of  Kosova  must  functkm  as  a  "Govern- 
ment-lrvExile"  tiecause  of  the  repressive  ac- 
tk>ns  of  the  Government  of  the  Republk:  of 
Sert>ia. 

The  Republic  of  Kosova  is  composed  of 
roughly  90  percent  ethnic  Albanians,  yet  these 
Albanians  are  repressed  in  their  own  land. 
The  Republic  of  Serbia  has  imposed  severe 
restrictions  on  freedom  of  speecii,  freedom  of 
movement,  freedom  to  work,  and  subjected 
ethnk:  Albanians  to  illegal  imprisonment  and 
the  vk>lation  of  their  fundamental  civil  and 
human  rights.  These  are  not  unsupported  as- 
sertions, Mr.  Speaker.  These  are  charges  that 
have  been  documented  by  our  own  State  De- 
partment in  the  annual  Country  Reports  on 
Human  Rights  Practk»s  for  the  past  several 
years. 

In  the  past  2  years,  we  have  witnessed  the 
transformation  of  the  former  Soviet  Union  and 
of  Central  and  Eastern  Europe.  The  process 
that  is  taking  place  in  Yugoslavia  is  simply  an- 
other facet  of  that  great  eruption  of  democ- 
racy. The  U.S.  Government  has  weteomed  the 
independence  and  international  sovereignty  of 
Russia,  Ukraine,  Byelorussia,  Kazakhstan, 
Uzt>ekistan,  Armenia,  and  the  three  Baltic  Re- 
publics of  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Estonia,  and 
other  newly  emerging  peoples.  It  Is  essential 
that  we  also  recognize  the  sovereign  will  of 
the  Albanian  people  of  Kosova  by  recognizing 
their  right  to  determine  their  own  future  and 
status. 

The  people  of  Kosova  have  expressed  their 
wish  for  independence.  In  a  popular  referen- 
dum hekJ  in  Kosova  during  the  period  Septem- 
t>er  26-30,  1991,  over  87  percent  of  the  eligi- 
ble voters  of  that  Republk:  expressed  their 
opink>n  on  independence  for  Kosova,  and  an 
astonishing  99.87  percent  of  those  who  voted 
favored  Kosova's  Independence  from  Yugo- 
slavia. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  final  act  of  the  Helsinki 
Conference  on  Security  and  Cooperation  in 
Europe  noted  that  "all  peoples  have  the  right. 
In  full  freedom,  to  determine,  when  and  as 
they  wish,  their  internal  and  external  political 
status,  without  external  interference,  and  to 
pursue  as  they  wish  their  politk:al,  ecorxxnic, 
social  and  cultural  development." 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  people  of  Kosova  have 
cleariy  and  unequivocally  expressed  their  wish 
to  be  independent  of  Yugoslavia  and  become 
a  sovereign  state.  We  should  recognize  the 
will  of  the  people  of  Kosova  and  exterxj  to 
them  diplomatic  recognition,  just  as  we  have 
extended  diplomatic  recognition  to  other  peo- 
ples of  the  former  Soviet  Union.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  us  in  cosponsoring  this  resolu- 
twn. 
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H.  Con  Rbs.  — 
Resolution  to  express  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that  the  President  should  recognize 
the  Ir  iependence  of  the  Republic  of  Kosova 
and  ertend  full  United  States  diplomatic 
recog  litlon 

Whereas  Kosova  was  constitutionally  de- 
a  sovereign  territory  in  the  First 
-Liberation  Conference   for  Kosova 
2,  1944.  and  this  status  was  con- 
n  the  Consititution  of  the  Socialist 
Republic  of  Yugoslavia  adopted  in 
the  amended  Yugoslav  constitution 
in   1974  preserved   the  autonomous 
Kosova  and  described  it  as  one  of 
constituent  territorial  units  of  the 
Federation,  and  the  effort  of  the 
of  the  Republic  of  Serbia  to 
the   autonomous   status   of  Kosova 
the  adoption  of  an  unlawful  con- 
amendment  on   March  23,   1989, 
without  the  consent  of  the  people 
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Whereas  the  elected  Assembly  of  Kosova 
a  Declaration  of  Independence  of 
on  July  2,  1990,  and  proclaimed  the 
of  Kosova  and  adopted  a  constitu- 
he  Republic  of  Kosova  on  September 
lased  on  the  principles  of  self-deter- 
equality  and  sovereignty; 
a  popular  referendum  was  held  in 
during  the  period  September  26-30. 
In  this  referendum,  87.01  percent  of 
voters  cast  tiallots  and  99.87  per- 
i^ose  participating  voted  in  favor  of 
Kosova  independent  of  the  Social- 
Republic  of  Yugoslavia; 
the     elected     Government     of 
which  now  functions  as  a  govern- 
because  the  Government  of  the 
of  Serbia  has  forcibly  denied  this 
ected    government    the    ability    to 
on  the  territory  of  Kosova — has  af- 
Its   commitment    to   observe    inter- 
recognized    obligations    for   the 
of  human  rights,  including:  the 
Covenant  on  Civil  and  Politi- 
the  International  Covenant  on 
Social,  and  Cultural  Rights  of  the 
Matlons;  the  Final  Act  of  the  Con- 
3a  Security  and  Co-operation  in  Eu- 
Charter  of  Paris  for  a  new  Europe 
documents  of  the  Conference  on 
and  Cooperation  in  Europe  relating 
I)uman  Dimension;  and  the  Council  of 
Convention    for   the    Protection    of 
Rights  and  Fundamental  Freedoms, 
the  protocols  to  that  Convention; 
Wher^  the  Government  of  Kosova  has  af- 
ts  willingness  to  accept  and  observe 
and  obligations  defined  by 
Community  as  preconditions 
formal  recognition  of  Yugoslav  re- 
irishing  to  be  recognized  as  set  forth 
Ifeclaratlon  on  Yugoslavia  adopted  in 
Ministerial  Meeting  of  the 
Community  in  Brussels  on  Decem- 
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Wher^a^  the  Government  of  Kosova  has  af- 
support  for  the  efforts  of  the  Unit- 
and  the  European  Community  to 
the  continuing  conflict  between  the 
of  Serbia  and  Croatia; 
the  Government  of  Germany  has 
diplomatic  recognition  to  the  Re- 
}f  Croatia  and  Slovenia,  and  the  Eu- 
Communlty  has  established  prin- 
the  recognition  of  the  independ- 
sovereignty  of  republics  of  the 
Socialist  Federal  Republic  of  Yugo- 
the  Republic  of  Kosova  fully  satis- 
prlnciples; 

Wher^  it  has  been  the  policy  of  the  Unit- 
ed Stab  s  for  over  two  centuries  to  recognize 
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and  extend  full  diplomatic  relations  to  those 
nations  whose  people  have  freely  expressed 
their  sovereign  wish  for  independence  and 
recognition  as  a  sovereign  state; 

Whereas  the  Congress  has  traditionally 
supported  the  rights  of  peoples  to  peaceful 
and  democratic  self-determination;  and 

Whereas  pursuant  to  article  VIU  of  the 
Helsinki  Final  Act  of  the  Conference  on  Se- 
curity and  Cooperation  in  Europe,  "all  peo- 
ples always  have  the  right,  in  full  freedom, 
to  determine,  when  and  as  they  wish,  their 
Internal  and  external  political  status,  with- 
out external  interference,  and  to  pursue  as 
they  wish  their  political,  economic,  social 
and  cultural  development":  Now,  therefore, 
be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives  (the 
Senate  concurnng).  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  that  the  President— 

(1)  should  recognize  the  independence  of 
Kosova  and  undertake  steps  toward  the  es- 
tablishment of  full  diplomatic  relations  with 
Kosova;  and 

(2)  should   use  United  States  assistaq^^v..^ 
trade,   and   other  programs   to  support  the 
Government  of  Kosova  and   encourage   the 
further  development  of  democracy  and  a  free 
market  economic  system. 


THE  EMERGENCY  COMMUNITY 
DEVELOPMENT  ACT  OF  1992 


HON.  HENRY  B.  GONZALEZ 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  January  3, 1992 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  a  bill  to  provide  an  economic  stim- 
ulus for  the  Nation's  sagging  economy  and 
collapsed  public  confidence  level  wtiicii  will 
create  jobs  mainly  by  spurring  construction  of 
major  public  infrastructure  activities  and  multi- 
family  fiousing.  This  bill  would  authorize  $15.8 
billion  to  be  appropriated  lor  certain  housing 
and  community  development  programs  that 
will  generate  $29.1  billion  economic  stimulus 
and  create  more  than  three-quarters  of  a  mil- 
lion— 755,944 — permanent  jobs.  The  reasons 
for  this  economic  stimulus  package  are  abun- 
dantly dear.  The  Natk>n  continues  to  be  in  a 
deep  recession.  Growth  is  at  best  flattening 
out  but  more  likely  it  will  fall  tower  than  2'/fe 
percent.  As  CBO  notes  this  level  of  growth  is 
much  below  that  typical  of  past  recoveries 
which  averaged  above  6  percent.  This  will  re- 
sult in  a  continuing  level  of  the  unemployment 
rate  above  6.5  percent  of  American  workers. 
The  latest  figures  state  that  8.5  millton  Ameri- 
cans are  unemptoyed,  about  6.5  millton  are 
underemployed  and  another  one  millton  Amer- 
ican workers  are  shown  as  discouraged  work- 
ers. Together  with  announced  and  unan- 
nounced lay-offs,  these  facts  make  the  job 
outtook  in  the  Natton  one  of  depresston  pro- 
portton. 

According  to  the  experts,  the  Natton  loses 
more  than  $30  billton  in  revenues  from  unpaid 
taxes  and  for  the  payment  of  unemptoyment 
and  welfare  benefits  for  each  percentage  point 
of  unemployed.  So,  clearly,  we  need  to  create 
jobs— thafs  the  bottom  line  here,  and  it  must 
be  done  now. 

The  bill  woukl  address  the  initial  infrastmc- 
ture  arKJ  housing  needs  in  urt>an  and  rural 
communities  throughout  the  Nation.  It  woukl 
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use  existing  fKxising  programs  for  the  most 
part  and  an  expedited  community  devetop- 
ment  funding  process  for  its  infrastmcture 
component.  And  in  many  instances,  it  wouk) 
fund  activities  that  have  already  been  applied 
for  or  fully  planned  but  which  have  been 
shelved  for  lack  of  funding.  It  woukj  streamline 
regulattons  but  maintain  key  protectton  of  the 
public  interest  and  the  Federal  Govemment 
while  assuring  that  the  funds  appropriated  are 
available  to  be  spent  in  a  short  period  of  time. 

The  fiscal  problems  faced  by  the  States,  as 
well  as  cities  and  towns,  large  and  small,  rural 
and  urt>an,  are  at  crisis  proporttons.  Because 
of  a  host  of  local  reasons  and  a  cold  and  indif- 
ferent retreat  by  the  Federal  Government,  the 
infrastructure  of  these  communities  is  crum- 
bling. Robert  Eisner,  a  prominent  economist 
says,  "we  shoukj  act  and  act  qutokly"  to  stem 
the  recession  and  "not  foolishly  gamble  with 
the  well  being  of  the  American  people"  in 
hopes  that  things  will  straighten  out  by  them- 
selves. Chief  among  his  recommendations  is 
the  appropriatton  of  funds  for  repair  and  con- 
structton  of  roads  and  brkjges,  airports,  and 
sewer  systems,  and  the  reconstruction  of  our 
decaying  cities.  As  one  group  has  stated  to 
me: 

Our  States  and  cities  have  gone  out  of  the 
business  of  reinvesting  in  the  Nation's  urban 
infrastructure.  Basic  public  work  projects, 
vital  to  the  functioning  of  cities  and  their 
neighborhoods,  have  been  depressed  *  *  * 
streets  and  alleys  crumble,  sidewalks  cave- 
in,  sewers  back  up  •  *  *  essential  public  fa- 
cilities like  neighborhood  libraries  and  clin- 
ics Just  never  seem  to  get  built. 

The  eminent  economist,  John  Kenneth  Gal- 
braith,  recently  noted  the  spiral  of  depression 
and  despair  in  the  constructton  industry  and 
called  for  using  some  of  the  tole  labor  and 
equipment  for  infrastructure  investment  as  a 
means  of  stimulating  the  economy.  The  bill 
that  I  introduce  today,  Mr.  Speaker,  would  pro- 
vide a  substantial  fiscal  stimulus  by  creating 
jobs  mainly  in  the  construction  industry. 

In  order  to  do  this  in  a  timely  manner,  the 
bill  woukJ  distritMJte  $10  billton  principally 
through  the  community  devetopment  btock 
grant  [COBG]  formula  for  funding  cities,  coun- 
ties, and  the  States.  This  method  of  distribu- 
tton  was  used  for  the  Emergency  Jobs  Appro- 
priattons  Act— Publto  Law  98-8— enacted  in 
March  1983.  In  May,  less  than  2  months  after 
enactment,  all  funds  were  altocated  to  recipi- 
ents. By  the  end  of  September  1983,  55  per- 
cent of  the  total  had  t>een  expended  and  to- 
gether with  commitments,  72  percent  of  the 
amount  made  available  was  either  committed 
or  expended.  This  in  4  months  more  than  one- 
half  of  the  funds  was  expended.  According  to 
HUD,  100  percent  of  the  Emergency  Jobs  Act 
was  experxJed  or  committed  within  1  year  of 
enactment.  The  bill  I  am  introducing  contains 
provistons  to  streamline  the  distribution  proc- 
ess based  on  the  1983  experience  and  can  be 
expected  to  aeate  approximately  300,925  jobs 
in  infrastructure  constructton  and  public  serv- 
ice employment.  At  least  one-half  of  these 
funds  would  be  required  to  be  used  in 
moderate-  and  tow-income  neighborhoods  to 
meet  their  pressing  revitalizatton  needs. 

The  remainder  of  the  funds  that  woukJ  be 
authorized  in  my  bill  would  be  aimed  at  stimu- 
lating the  defunct  housing  construction  indus- 
try. This  component  woukJ  focus  on  the  major 
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housing  needs  in  the  Nation  and  would  in- 
clude meeting  the  homeownership  needs  of 
lower-middle-income  families,  as  well  as 
lower-income  families.  Home  purchasing  con- 
tinues to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  many  work- 
ing families  as  housing  prices  increases  have 
outstripped  the  rise  in  real  incomes.  Even  the 
lower  interest  rates  that  we  are  experiencing 
are  not  making  it  affordable  for  most  of  these 
families  to  purchase  modest  homes.  For  these 
first-time  homebuyers,  the  bill  provides  $500 
million  in  downpayment  and  interest  subsidies 
under  the  housing  trust  provisions  in  current 
law.  This  will  generate  $3.9  tHJiion  in  single- 
family  housing  activity  for  more  than  52,600 
households. 

In  addition,  the  single-family  housing  stimu- 
lus provistons  woukJ  add  $106  millton  in  rural 
housing  toans  for  a  total  single-family  housing 
stimulus  to  create  more  than  87,472  new  jobs. 

The  bill  also  provides  for  a  multifamily  hous- 
ing stimulus  to  meet  the  Nation's  backkjg  of 
rental  housing  for  low-  and  moderate-income 
families.  These  provisions  utilize  the  existing 
housing  programs  under  HUD,  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration,  and  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  System.  The  need  for  decent  af- 
fordable rental  housing  for  the  poor  persists. 
In  1987,  according  to  recent  studies  under- 
taken by  the  20th  Century  Fund,  more  than 
two-thirds  of  the  poor  families  in  the  Nation 
live  in  substandard  housing  or  pay  more  than 
one-half  of  their  incomes  for  housing.  How- 
ever, these  same  studies  show  that  moderate- 
and  middle-income  families  are  now  experi- 
encing the  same  housing  problems  as  the 
poor,  although  to  a  lesser  degree;  4.3  percent 
of  these  families  live  in  substandard  housing, 
11.6  percent  paid  more  than  30  oercent  of 
their  income  for  housing  and  these  studies 
note:  "the  problem  is  worse  for  middle-income 
renters  than  (homeowners):  the  incidence  of 
substandard  housing  is  neariy  twice  as  great 
and  *  *  *  of  excessive  housing  outlays  is 
neariy  three  times  greater  than  for  moderate- 
income  homeowners."  Thus,  the  rental  hous- 
ing provisions  in  this  bill  address  all  of  these 
needs  and  4>o\j\<i  generate  $10.4  billion  in  new 
rental  housing  construction,  creating  265,734 
jobs,  when  taking  into  account  a  full  blown 
FHA  Multifamily  Market  Rental  Program  that 
would  be  enabled  by  the  provision  of  $100 
million  for  multifamily  processing  staff. 

In  addition,  the  bill  contains  several  provi- 
sions for  the  homeless  which  include  $430 
million  of  construction  activity  that  is  estimated 
to  generate  10,847  jobs. 

A  key  provision  in  this  bill  would  fund  the 
vacant  public  housing  proviston  enacted  last 
year  but  for  which  the  administration  wouto  not 
request  any  funds  while  decrying  their  exist- 
ence and  trying  to  penalize  housing  authorities 
through  lowering  their  operating  subsidies.  Re- 
investing in  the  80,000  vacant  public  housing 
units  means  as  many  poor  families — many 
now  homeless — can  be  housed.  In  the  proc- 
ess, it  is  estimated  that  the  $2  billion  author- 
ized for  this  purpose  will  create  52,000  jobs. 

Other  provisions  in  the  bill  deal  with  specific 
fwusing  problems,  including  tfiose  of  migrant 
farmworkers. 

As  I  promised  you  last  month,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  set  forth  a  bill,  which  together  with 
other  acttons  of  the  Banking  Committee,  will 
contribute  to  the  efforts  of  the  House,  along 
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with  other  committees,  to  meet  the  Nation's 
need  for  economto  recovery.  In  all,  this  is  a 
$29.1  billion  package  creating  more  than  755, 
944  jobs  in  needed  infrastructure  and  housing 
activities  whtoh  should  be  expeditiously  adopt- 
ed by  the  House.  I  have  included  a  section-by- 
section  summary  of  the  bill  for  the  Record: 

EMERGENCY  COMMUNITY  OEVaOPMENT  ACT  OF  1992 
AND  ESTIMATED  NUMBER  OF  FULL-TIME  JOBS  CREATED 

(Fiscal  new  1992  additimal  JutlKxintioiisI 

EstinXtd 

•aHnriialiM        iiiimlMr  ol 

jobs  citited 

COBG  Ptojram  ._ _ $10,000,000,000  300.9J5 

Vacancy  fcductioii  m  public  kousni 2.000.000.000  S2.000 

Nalioiial  homeowiwrsfiip  trust  ■  500,000,000  gS.ltO 

rioibit  Subsidy  Pniram  ISO.000,000  3JI0 

SKtnn  S02  niral  Iwiisini  loan  .„ _.  106.000.000  2J32 

Remolt  ruial  areas  grants 1.000.000  22 

Sectnii    504    rural   liome   impimcflieiit 

grants 12.500.000  295 

Section    504    rural   twnie   improwemenl 

loans 12.500.000  295 

Section  515  rural  rental  housing  loans  .  1.700.000,000  42.500 

Rural  homeless  and  migrant  larmwxliers  10,000,000  254 

Rural  rental  assistance  payments  (RAP)  ..  500,000,000    

FEMA  emeigency  homeless  grants 150,000,000     _. 

HUO  emeigency  shelter  grants  ...- 150,000,000  3,73S 

HUO  supportive  housing  demo  ..„ 150,000,000  3,110 

SAfAH  Homeless  Program  _. 50,000.000  1,270 

Section  8  SRO  assistance  80,000,000  2,032 

FH18  Altofdable  Housing  Program ■  100.000,000  38.100 

FHA  multitamily  housing  lield  staff >  100,000,000  219,424 

Total  amount  aulhorued  15,772,000,000    

Total  economic  stimulus  29,132,000,000    

lobs  total  755.944 

'  The  )15.8  billion  in  total  autlwriiations  ot  appnpnatioos  generalts  ap- 
proumately  {29  I  bilhon  in  housing  and  inlrastnictuie  construction  because 
the  National  Homeownership  Trust  leverages  appnnimately  U9  billion  in 
total  home  purchases,  the  FHIB  program  leverages  approiimatety  tl.5  bil- 
lion in  new  housing  unit  constniction,  and  incieases  m  FHA  Multilamity 
Housing  Stall  enables  FHA  to  process  at  least  107.000  units  generating 
$8.6  billion  in  new  construction  Klwty 

Section-by-Sbction  of  the  Emergency 
Community  Development  Act  of  1992 
Sec.  1.  Short  title  and  table  of  contents: 
The  short  title  of  this  act  Is  the  "Emergency 
Community  Development  Act  of  1992." 

Sec.  2.  Findings  and  purpose:  States  Con- 
gress' finding  and  purposes  with  regard  to 
this  act. 

title  I— temporary  assistance  for 

community  development  ACTrVITIES 

Sec.  101.  Purpose: 

States  that  the  purpose  of  this  title  Is  to 
provide  temporary  assistance  to  state  and 
local  governments  to  enable  them  to  address 
vital  unmet  needs  and  to  promote  jobs  and 
economic  development. 

Sec.  102.  Definitions  and  Designation  of 
Public  Agencies: 

Adopts  as  definitions  for  this  section  those 
definitions  used  in  section  102(a)  of  the  Hous- 
ing and  Community  Development  Act  of  1974 
(the  regular  CDBG  program).  Exceptions  to 
this  general  rule  are  made  for  the  age  of 
housing  definition  which  Is  revised  for  the 
purposes  of  this  temporary  program  to  refer 
to  pre-1950  housing  and  the  definitions  of 
metropolitan  cities  and  urban  counties.  For 
purposes  of  this  Act  a  metropolitan  city  is 
any  city  so  classified  in  FY  1992  for  purposes 
of  the  regular  CDBG  program.  Urlmn  coun- 
ties are  those  counties  so  classified  for  pur- 
poses of  the  FY  1992  regular  CDBG  program 
and  all  units  of  general  local  government 
whose  populations  were  included  in  such 
counties  for  that  program. 

Allows  for  the  chief  executive  officer  of  the 
State  or  local  government  to  designate  the 
public  agency  to  undertake  assisted  activi- 
ties. 

Requires  that  all  data  used  to  calculate 
the  allocation  of  funds  be  the  same  data  as  Is 
used  for  allocation  of  funds  appropriated  for 
the  regular  CDBG  program  for  FY  1992. 
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Sec.  103.  Authorization  of  appropriations: 

Authorizes  for  appropriation  JlO  billion  in 
FY  1992  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
title.  Provides  that  Guam,  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands, American  Samoa,  the  Northern  Mari- 
ana Islands  and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands,  l>e  authorized  to  receive  SIS 
million  of  the  total  authorization. 

Sec.  104.  Statement  of  projected  activities 
and  compliance: 

Requires  that  l>efore  a  grant  of  funds  can 
be  made  to  a  State  or  local  unit  of  govem- 
ment, such  entity  shall  submit  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Housing  and  Url>an  Development 
(the  Secretary)  a  statement  of  community 
development  activities  and  projected  use  of 
funds.  This  statement  must  contain  the  fol- 
lowing certifications:  (1)  a  certification  that 
the  grant  will  l>e  conducted  and  administered 
In  accordance  with  the  Civil  Rights  Acts  of 
1964  and  1968,  (2)  a  certification  that  the  pro- 
jected use  of  funds  gives  maximum  feasible 
priority  to  activities  designed  to  meet  com- 
munity development  needs  that  have  a  par- 
ticular urgency  because  existing  conditions 
pose  a  serious  and  immediate  threat  to  the 
health  and  welfare  of  the  corrrniunlty,  (3)  a 
certification  that  the  projected  use  of  funds 
for  public  services  will  benefit  primarily  low 
and  moderate  Income  families,  (4)  a  certlfl- 
catlon  that  the  grantee  will  not  attempt  to 
recover  any  capital  costs  from  low  and  mod- 
erate Income  persons. 

Requires  that  such  statement  be  approved 
by  the  appropriate  unit  of  government  or 
chief  executive  officer  and  applies  the 
antidisplacement  provisions  of  the  regular 
CDBG  program  to  the  use  of  any  funds  under 
this  temporary  program. 

Requires  that  the  Secretary  review  such 
statement  and  approve  it  unless  it  is  incon- 
sistent with  the  act  or  the  required  certifi- 
cations are  not  made.  Requires  that  grantees 
submit  to  the  Secretary  a  statement  ap- 
proved by  the  chief  executive  ofHcer  that  de- 
scribes the  actual  use  of  funds. 

Authorizes  the  GAD  to  audit  the  use  of 
funds  under  this  Act.  Adopts  firom  the  regu- 
lar CDBG  program  provisions  relating  to  the 
assiunptlon  of  environmental  responsibilities 
by  the  grantee.  Provides  that  no  funds  may 
be  given  to  a  unit  of  govemment  that  fails  to 
adopt  policies  to  protect  against  the  use  of 
excessive  force  against  individuals  engaged 
in  nonviolent  civil  rights  demonstration  and 
to  protect  {Lgalnst  physically  t>arrlng  en- 
trances and  exits  of  any  facility  that  is  the 
subject  of  a  nonviolent  demonstration. 

Sec.  105.  Eligible  activities: 

Provides  that  eligible  activities  under  this 
title  are  (1)  the  acquisition  of  real  property 
which  Is  blighted,  deteriorated,  undeveloped, 
or  Inappropriately  developed;  appropriate  for 
rehabilitation  or  conservation  activities;  ap- 
propriate for  the  preservation  or  restoration 
of  historic  sites,  the  beautiflcation  of  urban 
land,  the  conservation  of  open  spaces,  natu- 
ral resources  and  scenic  areas,  the  provision 
of  recreational  opportunities  or  the  guidance 
or  urban  development;  to  be  used  for  the  pro- 
vision of  public  works,  facilities,  and  im- 
provements or  to  t)e  used  for  other  public 
purposes;  (2)  the  acquisition,  construction, 
rehabilitation,  or  installation  of  public 
works  or  public  facilities.  Including  build- 
ings for  the  general  conduct  of  government; 

(3)  the  clearance,  removal,  and  rehabilita- 
tion of  buildings  and  improvements,  includ- 
ing interim  assistance  and  assistance  to  pri- 
vately owned  buildings  and  improvements: 

(4)  the  provision  of  public  services  related  to 
job  training  and  retraining,  health  care  and 
education,  crime  prevention,  drug  abuse 
treatment   and    rehabilitation,    child    care. 
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educatijn  and  recreation;  (5)  relocation  as- 
sistanc  i;  (6)  public  safety  and  public  health 
vehicle  i;  and  (7)  administrative  expenses. 
Prohlbl  ta  a  grantee  from  using:  more  than 
50%  of  ts  grant  funds  to  provide  public  serv- 
ices. 
I>roh^its  assistance  under  this  title  from 
for  an  activity  the  primary  pur- 
which  is  to  provide  housing  or  for 
acl|ivity  involving  the  construction,  ac- 
or  rehabilitation  of  inpatient  med- 


u  sed 


106.   Allocation  and  distribution   of 


being 
pose  o< 
any 

quisitl(ii 
ical  fac  lltles. 

Sec. 
funds: 

Provihes  that  the  allocation  of  funds  will 
be  acco  -ding  to  a  system  that  is  very  similar 
to  the  I  egular  CDBG  program.  Establishes  a 
set  asl(j  9  of  1  percent  of  the  funds  for  Indian 
tribes  t )  be  distributed  by  the  Secretary  ac- 
cording to  criteria  published  by  the  Sec- 
retary. Provides  tljat  the  remaining  funds  be 
split  70  30  between  entitlement  communities 
(metroijolitan  cities  and  urban  counties)  and 
Uses  criteria  Identical  to  the  reg- 
program  to  determine  the  alloca- 
indlvidual  entitlement  communities 
Allocations  will  differ  from  the 
CDBG  program  because  of  the  change 
d  9finition  of  the  age  of  housing. 
1  Yl.  Nondiscrimination: 
Provi  les  that  no  person  shall  be  discrimi- 
nated a  rainst  on  the  basis  of  race,  color,  na- 
tional (  rigin,  religion,  or  sex  under  any  ac- 
tivity t  mded  in  whole  or  in  part  with  funds 
from  tl  is  title.  Provides  for  enforcement  If 
such  pr  ihibited  discrimination  occurs. 
Sec.  1  )8.  Labor  standards: 
Requi  res  that  Davis-Bacon  wage  rates  be 
all  activities  funded  in  whole  or  in 
u4ler  this  title,  except  the  rehabllita- 
residential  property  of  less  than  8 


Sta  «s 


the 
ular 
tions  U. 
and 
regular 
In  the 
Sec. 


CEBG 


SU  tes. 


used  in 
part 
tion  of 
units. 
Sec. 


1  )9.  Remedies  for  noncompliance: 
Provifes  sanctions   for   the   failure   of  a 
to  comply  with  the  terms  of  this 


grantee 
title. 
Sec 


Federal 

istering 

Sec 


into 
efforts 


grams. 
Sec. 


tions  tc 

notice 

lations 


1.0. 


Consultation: 
Requites  the  Secretary,  in  carrying  out  the 
provlsic  ns  of  this  title,  to  consult  with  other 
departments   and  agencies  admin- 
grant-in-aid  programs. 
.  Interstate  agreements: 
Authorizes  two  or  more  states   to  enter 
a  or  compacts  for  cooperative 
Lnd  mutual  assistance  in  support  of 
commu  lity  development  planning  and  pro- 


11. 


12. 


<nd 


.  Regulations: 
Authorizes  the  Secretary  to  issue  regula- 
Implement  this  title  without  public 
comment  rulemaking.  Such  regu- 
must  be  published  within  45  days  of 
enactmi  int  including  a  15-day  Congressional 
review  ^nd  are  final  upon  publication. 

nTLB  II — HOUSING  PROGRAMS 

Sec.  afll.  Vacancy  reduction  in  public  hous- 
ing: 
Provides  that  because  of  extreme  reces- 
economlc  conditions  there  is  author- 
be  appropriated  S2  billion  in  addi- 
fhnds  for  FY  1992  to  carry  out  the  va- 
r  iduction  program  provided  for  In  the 
National       Affordable 
Act   (section    14(p)   of   the   United 
1  [ousing  Act  of  1937). 

that  the  amounts  appropriated 

used  for  any  travel  and  administra- 

of  any  assessment  team  pro- 

in  the  vacancy  reduction  program. 

02.   National   Homeownership  Trust 


sionary 
ized  to 
tlonal 
cancy 

Cranstc^ -Gonzalez 
Housing 
States 
Provides 


ex;  wnses 
fcr 


can  be 

Uve 

vided 

Sec 
DemonAration 

Provi  les  that  because  of  extreme  reces- 
sionary economic  conditions  there  is  author- 
ized to  Oe  appropriated  S500  million  in  addi- 
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tlonal  funds  for  FY  1992  to  carry  out  the  Na- 
tional Homeownership  Trust  Demonstration. 
Requires  that  the  Secretary  publish  regula- 
tions to  implement  the  program  within  45 
days  of  enactment. 

Sec.  203.  Homes  Investment  Partnerships 
Act: 

Eliminates  the  preference  in  the  HOME 
program  against  new  construction  and  de- 
letes the  special  new  construction  allocation 
system.  Extends  the  waiver  of  the  HOME 
match  requirement  through  FY  1993. 

Sec.  204.  Flexible  subsidy  program: 

Provides  that  because  of  extreme  reces- 
sionary economic  conditions  there  Is  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  $150  million  in  addi- 
tional funds  for  FY  1992  for  the  Flexible  Sub- 
sidy Fund. 

TITLE  III — SINGLE  FAMILY  MORTGAGE 
INSURANCE 

Sec.  301.  Prohibition  on  limitation  of  clos- 
ing costs  financed: 

Prohibits  the  Secretary  from  using  discre- 
tionary authority  to  establish  any  limit  on 
the  amount  of  closing  costs  that  can  be  fi- 
nanced. 

Sec.  302.  Insurance  premiums  for  refi- 
nanced mortgages: 

Establishes  a  new  premium  structure  for 
refinanced  FHA  mortgages  when  the  original 
mortgage  was  executed  before  July  1,  1991, 
and  the  property  securing  the  new  mortgage 
is  the  same  property  that  secured  the  origi- 
nal mortgage.  Provides  that  in  such  cases 
the  borrower  under  the  reflnanced  mortgage 
will  pay  only  the  upfront  premium  applica- 
ble to  a  non-refinanced  mortgage  executed 
on  the  same  day  as  the  refinanced  mortgage. 

Sec.  303.  Authority  to  decrease  insurance 
premium  charges: 

Provides  that  the  Secretary  has  authority 
to  reduce  the  premium  structure  established 
in  statute. 

TITLE  IV— RURAL  HOUSING 

Sec.  401.  Section  502  rural  housing  loans: 

Provides  that  because  of  extreme  reces- 
sionary economic  conditions  the  budget  au- 
thority for  loans  insured  or  guaranteed 
under  section  502  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949, 
except  loans  guaranteed  under  section  S02(h) 
is  increased  by  $106  million. 

Provides  that  because  of  extreme  reces- 
sionary economic  conditions  there  is  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  $1  million  for  grants 
in  remote  rural  areas. 

Sec.  402.  Section  504  housing  improvement 
loans  and  grants: 

Provides  that  because  of  extreme  reces- 
sionary economic  conditions  the  budget  au- 
thority for  the  section  504  loan  program  Is 
authorized  to  be  increased  by  $12.5  million 
during  FY  1992  and  there  is  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  FY  1992  $12.5  million  in  ad- 
ditional funds  for  the  section  504  grant  pro- 
gram. 

Sec.  403.  Section  515  rental  housing  loans: 

Provides  that  because  of  extreme  reces- 
sionary economic  conditions  the  budget  au- 
thority for  the  section  515  insured  loan  pro- 
gram is  authorized  to  be  increased  by  $1.7 
billion  during  FY  1992. 

Provides  the  Secretary  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  from  denying  assistance  under 
the  section  515  program  because  the  housing 
or  related  facility  is  in  an  excessively  re- 
mote area  and  prohibits  the  Agriculture  Sec- 
retary from  giving  preferences  to  projects 
solely  because  they  are  located  in  areas 
which  provide  essential  services. 

Requires  that  the  Agriculture  Secretary 
coordinate  the  processing  of  Section  515  ap- 
plications with  the  provision  of  any  rental 
assistance  necessary  for  the  project. 
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Sec.  404.  Section  516  Housing  for  rural 
homeless  and  migrant  farmworkers: 

Provides  an  authorization  of  appropria- 
tions in  the  amount  of  $10  million  to  imple- 
ment the  FmHA  housing  program  for  rural 
homeless  and  migrant  farmworkers  and  re- 
quires the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  pro- 
mulgate regulations  within  45  days  of  enact- 
ment. 

Sec.  405.  Rental  assistance  payment  con- 
tracts: 

Provides  that  because  of  extreme  reces- 
sionary economic  conditions  the  budget  au- 
thority for  the  rental  assistance  contracts  is 
authorized  to  be  Increased  by  $500  million 
during  FY  1992. 

TITLE  V— HOMELESS  ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  501.  Federal  Emergency  Management 
Agency  emergency  food  and  shelter  grants: 

Provides  that  because  of  extreme  reces- 
sionary economic  conditions  there  is  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  $150  million  in  addi- 
tional funds  for  FY  1992  for  the  FEMA  emer- 
gency food  and  shelter  grants  program.  Pro- 
vides that  for  the  first  8  months  after  the 
funds  become  available  the  funds  can  only  be 
used  for  homeless  prevention  programs. 

Sec.  502.  Emergency  shelter  grants  pro- 
grrami: 

Provides  that  because  of  extreme  reces- 
sionary economic  conditions  there  is  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  $150  million  in  addi- 
tional funds  for  FY  1992  for  the  McKlnney 
Homeless  Act  emergency  shelter  grants  pro- 
gram. 

Sec.  503.  Supportive  housing  demonstra- 
tion program: 

Provides  that  because  of  extreme  reces- 
sionary economic  conditions  there  is  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  $150  million  in  addi- 
tional funds  for  FY  1992  for  the  McKlnney 
Homeless  Act  supportive  housing  demonstra- 
tion program. 

Sec.  504.  Supplemental  assistance  for  fa- 
cilities to  assist  the  homeless: 

Provides  that  because  of  extreme  reces- 
sionary economic  conditions  there  is  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  $50  million  in  addi- 
tional funds  for  FY  1992  for  the  McKlnney 
Homeless  Act  supplemental  assistance  for  fa- 
cilities to  assist  the  homeless  program. 

Sec.  505.  Section  8  assistance  for  single 
room  occupancy  dwellings: 

Provides  that  because  of  extreme  reces- 
sionary economic  conditions  there  is  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  $80  million  in  addi- 
tional funds  for  FY  1992  for  section  8  assist- 
ance for  single  room  occupancy  dwellings. 

Sec.  506.  Repeal  of  shelter  plus  care  transi- 
tion provisions: 

Repeals  section  837(e)  of  the  Cranston-Gon- 
zalez National  Affordable  Housing  Act. 

TITLE  VI— DEPARTMENT  OF  HOUSING  AND  URBAN 
DEVELOPMENT  ADMINISTRATION 

Sec.  601.  Temporary  inapplicability  of  no- 
tice and  disclosure  requirements  for  multi- 
family  projects: 

F*rohiblts  the  application  of  the  anti-sub- 
sidy layering  provisions  of  section  102  to  any 
multifamily  housing  project  developed  or  in- 
sured with  FHA,  HOME  or  McKlnney  Act 
funds  if  the  applications  for  assistance  were 
pending  at  HUD  upon  enactment  or  are  sub- 
mitted to  HUD  before  the  end  of  FY  1993. 

Sec.  602.  Authorization  of  appropriations 
for  multifamily  housing  field  office  staff: 

Authorizes  for  appropriation  $100  million 
to  be  used  by  HUD  for  staff  in  HUD's  re- 
gional, field  or  zone  offices  to  review,  proc- 
ess, approve  and  monitor  multifamily  in- 
sured projects. 

TITLE  VII— FINANCIAL  INSTTrimONS  HOUSING 
PROVISIONS 

Sec.  701.  Federal  Home  Loan  Banks  Afford- 
able Housing  Program: 


Provides  that  because  of  extreme  reces- 
sionary economic  conditions,  there  is  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  $100  million  for 
use  by  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Banks  for 
their  affordable  housing  programs.  These 
funds  will  be  used  to  fund  application  which 
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were  received  and  approved  In  FY  1991,  but 
not  funded  for  lack  of  funds. 

Sec.  702.  Regulations  regarding  risk- 
weighting  of  housing  loans  for  purposes  of 
capital  requirements: 

Requires  the  relevant  federal  banking 
agencies  to  issue  regulations  to  implement 


the  changes  in  risk  capital  required  by  finan- 
cial institutions  for  single  and  multifamily 
residential  construction  loans  within  45  days 
of  enactment  of  this  Act,  including  a  15  day 
Congressional  review. 
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Th€  Senate  met  at  11:30  a.m.,  on  the 
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(Legislative  day  of  Friday,  January  3,  1992) 

Mr.  LIEBERMAN  thereupon  assumed 
the  chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tem- 
pore. 


PRAYER 


us  pray: 
ForU  know  the  thoughts  that  I  think  to- 
ward you,  saith  the  Lord,  thoughts  of 
peace  and  not  of  evil,  to  give  you  a  fu- 
ture and  a  /lope.— Jeremiah  29:11. 
Eternal  God,  Creator  of  Heaven  and 
we  are  so  conditioned  to  think 
so  immersed  in  secu- 
,  so  transitory  in  our  views  we 
n|iss  Your  Word  through  Jeremiah, 
need  to  hear  Your  Word,  espe- 
now.  A  national  election  tends  to 
oblit^-ate  everything  else,  absorbing 
issues  in  political  exploi- 
.  Political  campaigns  arouse  the 
in  us:  negativism,  egotism,  fac- 
ism,  cynicism,  anger.  It  frag- 
national  life,  awakening  ani- 
i^stincts,  confusion,  pessimism. 

Father  in  Heaven,  help  us 

four  Word  which  transcends  by 

our  mundane  preoccupations. 

our  spiritual  bankruptcy,  our 

and  ethical  decay,  our  absence  of 

and  hope. 

of   history,    none    of   our   des- 
needs  will  dissolve  in  the  heat  of 
:al   debate.    Dysfunctional    fami- 
.lienation,  violence,  crime,  drugs 
disappear  as  candidates  try  to 
one  another.   Prevent  critical 
from  being  pingpong  balls  batted 
and   forth   on   TV.    Awaken   us, 
God,  to  Your  promise  of  a  fu- 
ture ind  a  hope. 

In    she    name    of   Yeshua    who    con- 
quere  i  by  sacrificial  love.  Amen. 


.  lPPOINTMENT  of  ACTING 
I  RESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 


PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
will  please  read  a  communication 
Senate  from  the  President  pro 
tempore  [Mr.  Byrd]. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  follow- 
ing le  ^ter: 

U.S.  Senate. 
President  pro  tempore. 
Washington.  DC.  January  21.  1992. 
penate: 
Undi  r  the  provisions  of  rule  I,  section  3,  of 
Slfuiding  Rules  of  the  Senate.  I  hereby 
the  Honorable  Joseph  I.  Lieberman. 
)r  from  the  State  of  Connecticut,  to 
the  duties  of  the  Chair. 

Robert  c.  Byrd, 
President  pro  tempore. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE  MAJORITY 
LEADER 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  recognizes  the  Senate 
majority  leader. 


THE  JOXJRNAL 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  am  I 
correct  in  stating  that  the  Journal  of 
the  proceedings  has  been  approved? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  is  correct. 


RESERVATION  OF  LEADER  TIME 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  am  I 
correct  in  stating  that  the  time  for  the 
two  leaders  has  been  reserved? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Again  the  majority  leader  is  cor- 
rect. 


SCHEDULE 


Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  now 
wish  to  use  as  much  of  my  leader  time 
as  I  may  consume,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  during  the  period 
for  morning  business  Senators  be  per- 
mitted to  speak  for  up  to  10  minutes 
each;  further,  that  following  the  clo- 
ture vote  at  2:15  p.m.  today,  regardless 
of  the  outcome,  it  be  in  order  for  the 
Senate  to  consider  two  leadership  reso- 
lutions notifying  the  President  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  that  the  Sen- 
ate is  assembled  and  ready  to  transact 
business;  and  that  upon  conclusion  of 
action  on  those  resolutions.  Senator 
Harris  Wofford  be  sworn  in  as  the 
junior  Senator  from  the  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection? 

Hearing  none,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
REPUBLICAN  LEADER 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  recognizes  the  Repub- 
lican leader. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  if  the  ma- 
jority leader  has  no  objection,  I  would 
like  to  reserve  my  time  following  the 
swearing  in  of  Senator  Wofford. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  have  no  objection. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


SCHEDULE   ^ 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  Presyjtfftt,  when 
the  period  for  morning  business  closes 
today  at  12:30  p.m.,  the  Senate  will 
stand  in  recess  until  2:15  p.m.  in  order 
to  accommodate  the  regular  party  con- 
ference luncheons.  Upon  reconvening 
at  2:15  p.m.,  the  Senate  will  vote  on  a 
motion  to  invoke  cloture  on  the  mo- 
tion to  proceed  to  S.  2,  the  Neighbor- 
hood Schools  Improvement  Act. 


THE  AGENDA  OF  THE  102D 
CONGRESS  IN  1992 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  faces  a  full  and  challenging 
year.  We  must  complete  some  legisla- 
tion begun  last  year  and  act  on  a  new 
agenda  this  year. 

In  looking  forward,  I  am  particularly 
pleased  to  welcome  back  the  Repub- 
lican leader.  Senator  Dole.  His  recov- 
ery is  welcome  and  the  workload 
awaiting  him  is  large.  I  know  he  will, 
as  he  always  does,  give  it  his  best  at- 
tention and  energy.  I  express  in  ad- 
vance my  gratitude  for  his  cooperation 
in  moving  the  Senate's  business  for- 
ward. 

I  welcome  back  all  my  colleagues  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle.  The  needs  of  the 
Nation  are  not  partisan,  and  we  will  do 
best  when  we  respond  to  those  needs  in 
a  bipartisan  manner. 

The  most  urgent  need  is  to  respond 
to  the  recession.  Unemployment  is  over 
7  percent;  incomes  remain  stagnant; 
the  economic  indicators  are  for  a  weak 
recovery. 

The  changes  in  the  world  last  year 
were  dramatic.  Those  changes  left  our 
Nation  the  preeminent  world  power. 
But  to  meet  and  discharge  our  role  in 
the  world  with  credibility  and 
strength,  we  have  to  face  and  overcome 
the  critical  and  demanding  challenges 
we  face  at  home. 

We  must  move  the  economy  out  of 
recession  and  return  to  growth,  job  cre- 
ation, and  expansion.  That  is  a  pre- 
requisite for  every  other  policy  goal  at 
home  and  abroad. 

We  intend  to  do  so. 

We  will  work  for  a  tax  cut  for  middle- 
income  working  Americans;  a  tem- 
porary investment  tax  credit  to  speed 
up  business  investment;  and  a  package 
of  programs  to  revive  the  construction 
industry:  A  tax  credit  for  firsttime 
home  buyers;  no-penalty  use  of  IRA 
savings  for  the  same  purpose;  a  perma- 
nent low-income  housing  tax  credit 
program;  a  permanent  Mortgage  Reve- 
nue Bond  Program. 

We  will  seek  a  one-time  State  and 
local  assistance  grant.  State  and  local 


budget  cuts  and  tax  hikes  driven  by  the 
recession  are  a  $35  billion  drag  on  the 
econom.v.  A  one-time  grant  will  help 
offset  that  drag. 

Job  creation  is  not  occurring  quickly 
enough  to  counteract  layoffs,  so  we 
will  move  to  do  what  we  have  done  in 
every  other  prolonged  recession — pro- 
vide a  full  52  weeks  of  unemployment 
insurance.  I  hope  that  this  year,  unlike 
last  year.  President  Bush  will  readily 
agree  that  long-term  unemployment  is 
not  the  fault  of  its  victims  and  de- 
mands a  prompt  reaction. 

We  must  reorder  our  budget  prior- 
ities, including  the  budget  agreement 
of  1990.  Defense  spending  allocated  in 
1990  is  no  longer  appropriate  to  the 
changed  world.  So  the  Senate  will  de- 
bate the  size  of  the  defense  reduction 
and  the  purpose  to  which  the  savings 
are  put. 

I  believe  we  can  cut  more  than  $100 
billion  over  the  next  5  years  prudently 
and  without  endangering  our  security. 
Those  funds  should  be  used  to  reverse 
the  domestic  policies  of  drift  and  ne- 
glect which  are  the  root  cause  of  our 
economic  problems. 

We  need  a  program  of  conversion 
firom  military  to  civilian  purposes.  Vir- 
tually every  part  of  the  country  will 
feel  the  economic  effects  of  job  losses, 
base  closings  or  canceled  defense  con- 
tracts over  the  next  few  years. 

Without  a  plan  to  use  the  people  and 
expertise  that  will  become  militarily 
redundant,  we  will  waste  immense 
human  and  economic  resources. 

The  reservoir  of  skill  and  experience 
in  the  defense  sector  could  give  the  ci- 
vilian economy  an  enormous  boost.  A 
conversion  plan  will  let  us  use  these 
people  and  resources  to  invest  in  the 
new  technologies  and  skills  that  will  be 
the  basis  for  future  economic  growth 
and  prosperity. 

Prosperity  for  the  average  American 
family  is  in  jeopardy.  Studies  from 
every  source  today  confirm  what  most 
Americans  instinctively  knew:  For  the 
last  10  years,  working  people  have  had 
to  run  twice  as  fast  just  to  stay  in 
place  financially. 

Income  growth  slowed  dramatically 
during  the  1980's.  Eighty  percent  of 
two-parent  families  with  children  saw 
their  income  decline.  Real  hourly  pay 
was  either  stagnant  or  actually  fell  for 
men  in  this  group.  Women  worked  a 
third  more  hours  in  1989  than  they  did 
in  1979. 

Income  grew  8  percent  from  1979  to 
1989  for  two-parent  families,  half  the 
rate  of  growth  in  the  1970's,  and  a  quar- 
ter of  the  rate  of  growth  of  the  1960's. 
What  growth  there  was  came  exclu- 
sively from  more  hours  worked:  More 
spouses  joined  the  workforce,  more 
working  people  put  in  longer  hours. 

We  have  to  respond  to  declining 
American  income.  There  are  three  dif- 
ferent but  complementary  fronts  where 
action  is  needed. 

The  first  is  to  lay  the  groundwork  for 
long-term  economic  growth.   That  is 


our  urgent  need.  The  second  is  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  life  for  middle 
class  Americans  through  direct  action 
now;  the  third  is  to  correct  those  prob- 
lems which  threaten  sustained  growth 
in  the  future. 

Long-term  economic  growth  demands 
a  revived  civilian  economy.  That 
means  investment  in  research.  So  we 
will  work  to  make  the  research  and  de- 
velopment tax  credit  permanent.  We 
will  work  to  enact  the  package  of  bills 
to  support  industry-led  research  into 
the  critical  emerging  technologies 
which  will  be  the  building  blocks  of  a 
21st-century  economy. 

Energy  conservation  and  resource  re- 
covery programs  are  both  opportuni- 
ties for  job  creation  and  technological 
innovation.  We  will  take  up  the  energy 
bill  and  the  Resource  Conservation  and 
Recovery  Act  this  year. 

Energy  conservation  makes  every 
economic  sector  more  competitive.  En- 
ergy conservation  and  energy  alter- 
natives will  promote  growth  in  the  fu- 
ture. We  have  shortchanged  both  far 
too  long.  This  year,  we  will  reverse 
that  shortsighted  policy. 

An  accelerated  and  intensive  devel- 
opment of  resource  recovery  tech- 
niques will  make  American  production 
processes  more  cost-efficient  over  the 
long  term  and  save  businesses,  govern- 
ments and  taxpayers  millions  of  dollars 
in  environmental  cleanup  costs. 

What  is  true  of  health  care  for  people 
is  just  as  true  for  the  health  of  the  nat- 
ural environment:  Prevention  is  cheap- 
er than  cure. 

Manufacturing  technologies  which 
use  their  own  waste  byproducts  do  not 
contribute  to  the  pollution  stream  and 
they  create  added  profit  opportunities 
for  manufacturers. 

This  year,  the  Senate  will  also  turn 
to  the  long-range  investment  in  human 
beings  which  lies  at  the  heart  of  eco- 
nomic growth. 

It  is  human  intelligence  and  will 
which  makes  innovations  possible  and 
develops  them  for  wider  use.  Human  in- 
telligence and  will  are  intangibles,  but 
they  are  not  mysteries. 

Well-educated  employees  are  more  ef- 
ficient; well-trained  researchers  and 
scientists  are  more  imaginative  and  in- 
ventive; skilled  workers  can  readily 
turn  their  talents  to  new  fields. 

An  economy  which  can  speedily 
adapt  to  changrlng  economic  demands  is 
an  economy  that  grows  with  change  in- 
stead of  being  overwhelmed  by  it. 

The  economic  policies  of  the  past  12 
years  did  not  produce  the  promised  ex- 
plosion of  entrepreneurship,  invention 
and  prosperity.  They  encouraged  the 
manipulation  of  existing  wealth,  not 
the  production  of  new  wealth.  For  12 
years,  we  have  heard  that  there's  a  sil- 
ver bullet— lower  taxes  for  wealthy 
people — that  will  create  effortless  pros- 
perity for  all.  But  there  is  not  and  it 
has  not. 

The  reality  is  that  everything  worth- 
while has  a  price.  An  individual  who 


wants  a  skill  can  get  that  skill  only  by 
being  disciplined  enough  to  learn  and 
practice  it.  A  society  which  wants  eco- 
nomic growth  and  expansion  can 
achieve  it  only  if  its  policies  increase 
productivity.  Increased  productivity  is 
the  essentisil  prerequisite  to  a  rising 
standard  of  living  in  ajiy  society. 

That  understanding  is  at  the  heart  of 
our  approach  to  the  long-term  invest- 
ment needs  of  our  economy.  I  have  al- 
ready mentioned  the  need  for  research 
and  development  and  support  for  criti- 
cal technologies. 

But  long-term  means  long-term.  Edu- 
cation reform  at  the  elementary  and 
secondary  level  is  a  crucial  ingredient 
of  long-term  economic  growth. 

Better  schools,  more  highly  trained 
and  motivated  teachers,  increased  pa- 
rental involvement  and  focused  funding 
are  all  needed  to  give  the  next  genera- 
tion the  attitudes,  skills,  knowledge 
and  outlook  that  preserve  and 
strengthen  traditional  American  val- 
ues. 

S.  2,  the  Neighborhood  Schools  Im- 
provement Act,  is  geared  toward  this 
goal.  It  will  be  the  first  legislative 
issue  taken  up  this  year. 

S.  2  does  not  pretend  there  is  a  sim- 
ple or  even  a  single  solution  for  under- 
funded schools,  poor  texts  or  incoher- 
ent curricula.  Instead  it  provides  a  way 
to  measure  and  reach  credible  edu- 
cation goals.  Goals  are  necessary.  But 
goals  do  not  achieve  themselves.  There 
has  to  be  plan  to  reach  them.  S.  2  pro- 
vides that  plan. 

The  final  element  of  long-term  eco- 
nomic growth  is  to  rescue  the  children 
who  are  today  most  at  risk. 

Head  Start  must  be  available  to  all 
eligible  children — today  it  reaches  a 
third  of  them.  But  it  is  a  proven  pro- 
gram to  prevent  school  failure.  It 
works.  Millions  of  children  need  it  now. 
They  cannot  afford  to  wait  a  few  more 
years,  because  in  a  few  more  years  they 
will  already  be  in  school  and  failing. 
This  year  we  will  focus  on  ways  to 
fully  fund  Head  Start. 

We  will  also  overhaul  the  Foster  Care 
Program.  Children  living  in  abusive, 
neglectful,  or  dangerous  homes  have  to 
be  protected.  That  may  demand  family 
help  or  removal.  But  warehousing  chil- 
dren, or  passing  them  from  one  set  of 
temporary  caretakers  to  another  is  no 
pnswer.  We  need  a  foster  care  program 
to  speed  family  reunion  where  that  is 
possible,  and  terminate  family  custody 
where  that  is  necessary. 

As  we  invest  in  the  future,  we  must 
face  the  neglected  problems  of  the 
past. 

None  is  more  acute  than  health  care. 
Too  many  people  who  need  coverage 
cannot  afford  it.  Too  many  who  could 
afford  it  are  locked  out  by  insurers  who 
will  cover  only  the  healthy.  The  sys- 
tem permits  overuse  by  the  well-in- 
sured, discourages  preventive  care  for 
those  most  at  risk,  distorts  our  econ- 
omy by  locking  people  into  jobs  and 
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forciiJi:  businesses  to  make  hiring  deci- 
sions irlven  by  health  care  costs. 

We  face  a  health  care  system  that  is 
not  8  srvlng  either  private  citizens  or 
prlvai  e  business. 

Wit  1  a  number  of  Democratic  col- 
leagu  (8,  last  year  I  introduced  Health 
Amer  ca,  a  plan  to  build  on  the  current 
emplqyer-based  health  insurance  sys- 
tem 

It  Is 


ll£t 


a  plan  that  meets  the  three 
essential  to  real  health  care 
First,    access    to    affordable 
Insurance  for  every  American; 
effective  strategies  to  restrain 
cost  increases;  and  third,  in- 
emphasis  on  preventive  care, 
neglected    problems    we    will 
his  year  are  environmental,  en- 
<  nd  infrastructure  issues, 
passed  a  surface  transportation 
year.  But  the  aviation  sector 
11    operating    from    dangerously 
airports.  We  will  work  to 
and  upgrade  those  facilities, 
after  the  war  in  the  Persian 
:he  United  States  is  dependent  as 
oil  imports.  Our  energy  use  re- 
unchecked.    We    still    consume 
as  much  energy  per  unit  of  out- 
our  economic  competitors, 
bave  to  exploit  the  conservation 
already    developed.    We 
the   technology   to   cut   electric 
dramatically  if  we  use  high-effi- 
lighting.    Similar    efficiencies 
savings  can  be  developed  if  we  in- 
that  purpose, 
recognize  that  all  choices  involve 
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decision  to  save  money  by  cut- 

iltemative  energy  research  just 

the  costs  to  the  private  sector: 

our  products  and  our  busi- 

less  competitive.  The  decision 

retnain  dangerously  dependent  on 

oil     means    accepting    the 

humah  and  financial  costs  of  defending 

oil  sources.  This  year  we  will 

to   change   those   outdated   and 

policies. 

;he  end  of  next  year,  almost  half 
I  ation's  landfills  will  close.  Half 
ties  and  towns  will  have  to  spend 
rHore  money  to  ship  trash  to  dis- 
andfills.  Some  of  their  residents 
higher  taxes.  Others  will  fore- 
better  schools,  repaved  sidewalks, 
ther  services.  Cities  and  towns 
will  not  face  this  problem  next 
rill  face  it  soon  enough. 
Tlut  is  why  action  on  the  Resource 
Recovery  and  Conservation  Act  is  es- 
this  year.  State  and  local  ef- 
;o  encourage  recycling  and  reduce 
landf  II  use  need  the  enhancement  of  a 
natio  lal  effort  to  develop  stable  mar- 
'or  recycled  materials  and  incen- 
for  business  to  reduce  the  waste 
strea  n  in-packaging  and  production, 
will  also  act  on  another  bill  that 
the  local  tax  rates  of  most 
homebwners  and  the  health  of  every 
Amei  ican:  The  Clean  Water  Act  reau- 
thori:  ation  to  continue  the  program  of 


loans  to  localities  for  the  construction 
of  wastewater  treatment. 

While  we  work  for  the  future,  we  can- 
not and  will  not  neglect  the  standard 
of  living  and  quality  of  life  our  society 
provides  average  American  families. 

That  means  an  agenda  which  in- 
cludes real  street-level  crime  control 
and  drug  control. 

Controlling  crime  has  two  sides.  One 
is  remedial— we  can  catch  those  who 
commit  crimes  and  punish  them,  and 
we  will  do  that.  The  other  is  preven- 
tive: Invest  in  the  police  manpower, 
the  street  lighting  and  security  that 
reduces  the  opportunities  for  crime. 

The  Democratic  crime  bill  passed 
last  year  includes  tough  penalties, 
funds  for  ten  regional  drug  prisons, 
boot  camps  for  youth  offenders,  and 
money  for  drug  interdiction.  But  it 
also  provides  funds  for  the  States  and 
cities — where  90  percent  of  crime  is 
committed,  punished  or  prevented;  it 
"provides  programs  to  curb  teenage 
gang  violence,  and  additional  police 
manpower  through  the  police  corps.  It 
is  a  substantial  and  tough  crime  bill. 

Much  of  the  quality  of  life  for  work- 
ing people  depends  on  the  interaction 
of  job  demands  with  family  responsibil- 
ities. That  is  why  we  have  to  enact  a 
family  leave  bill.  No  one  can  live  a  de- 
cent life  if  torn  between  uncompromis- 
ing workplaces  and  unavoidable  per- 
sonal responsibilities.  Why  should 
working  Americans,  of  all  the  people  in 
the  world,  have  to  turn  week-old  in- 
fants over  to  day  care?  Why  do  we  ex- 
pect our  people,  American  fsimilies,  to 
ignore  the  needs  of  frail  parents  for 
help  and  care? 

We  deeply  regret  the  President's 
threatened  veto  of  the  family  leave 
bill.  We  compete  with  countries  that 
all  pay  for  family  leave,  but  the  Presi- 
dent says  we  cannot  compete  if  we  give 
Americans  unpaid  family  leave.  He  is 
wrong.  I  hope  he  will  reconsider. 

We  will  also  take  up  the  housing  re- 
authorization bill  to  broaden  the  op- 
tions for  low-  and  moderate-Income 
families  to  become  homeowners. 

And  we  will  take  up  the  cable  tele- 
vision reregulation  bill  right  after  the 
education  bill. 

And  this  year  we  will  conclude  work 
on  campaign  finance  reform. 

Congress  is  not  now,  has  never  been, 
and  will  never  be  a  beloved  institution 
in  American  life.  It  does  not  speak 
with  a  single  voice.  Like  our  democ- 
racy itself,  it  reflects  a  diversity  of  de- 
mands, ambitions,  hopes,  fears,  and 
frustrations.  What  we  can  and  must  do 
is  make  certain  that  the  process  by 
which  persons  reach  the  Congress  is  a 
process  that  can  command  public  re- 
spect. The  current  system  does  not.  Re- 
form is  needed.  The  bill  the  Senate 
passed  last  year  reforms  the  system. 
We  will  finalize  the  conference  on  that 
measure  this  year  and  send  it  to  the 
President. 

He  has  threatened  to  veto  campaign 
finance  reform.  I  hope  he  reconsiders. 


Every  elected  official  is  a  steward  of 
the  underlying  values  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. We  are  all  responsible  for  preserv- 
ing the  integrity  of  our  institutions 
and  passing  them  to  the  next  genera- 
tion uncorrupted  and  unimpaired.  I 
hope  the  President  will  agree  that  cam- 
paign finance  reform  deserves  to  be- 
come law.  Americans  want  reform.  A 
majority  of  the  Congress  has  voted  for 
reform.  There  should  be  reform. 

Our  domestic  agenda  is  a  full  one, 
but  we  cannot  afford  to  ignore  the 
world  beyond  our  borders.  Our  security 
and  our  economic  health  are  tied  to  the 
fate  of  the  larger  world. 

The  demise  of  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  economic  transition  facing  the  new 
Conunonwealth  countries  has  created  a 
vastly  different  international  climate. 

We  must  do  our  part  in  the  world  ef- 
fort to  ease  that  economic  transition 
in  a  way  that  preserves  the  emerging 
democratic  institutions  of  those  new 
countries.  This  is  a  time  of  hardship 
for  them.  It  will  test  the  patience  and 
will  of  their  people  severely.  If  we  play 
our  part  wisely,  we  can  assure  our  na- 
tional security  far  more  certainly  than 
we  could  by  increasing  the  number  of 
our  missiles. 

But  beyond  the  immediate  challenge 
they  face,  there  is  opportunity — for 
them  and  for  us. 

The  new  Commonwealth  nations  are 
a  potentially  immense  market  whose 
civilian  sector  has  stagnated  for  half  a 
century.  They  need  the  technology  of 
modern  communications,  financial 
services,  efficient  agriculture,  con- 
struction, transportation,  and  indus- 
trial machinery,  environmental  clean- 
up and  medical  care — virtually  every 
aspect  of  an  advanced  twentieth  cen- 
tury economy.  American  companies 
can  provide  all  of  those  commodities. 

We  should  work  to  see  that  our  busi- 
nesses can  share  in  the  expansion  that 
is  inevitable  as  the  transition  to  free 
market  conditions  succeeds. 

We  also  face  the  important  task  of 
preserving  and  enforcing  arms  agree- 
ments with  the  former  Soviet  Union. 
The  nucleus  of  highly  proficient  former 
Soviet  physicists  and  other  scientists 
should  not  be  left  adrift,  to  sell  their 
expertise  to  the  highest  international 
bidder. 

The  fighting  in  what  was  Yugoslavia 
and  the  new  Republic  of  Georgia  is  a 
sobering  reminder  that  the  end  of  com- 
munism is  not  the  end  of  ethnic  rival- 
ries, historic  hatreds,  or  the  passions 
born  of  economic  fear  and  deprivation. 

Middle  East  peace  talks  are  under 
way,  thanks  to  the  leadership  of  Presi- 
dent Bush  and  Secretary  of  State 
Baker.  Although  success  is  not  yet  as- 
sured, I  commend  their  effort. 

But  I  disagree  with  the  administra- 
tion on  China  policy.  The  President's 
policy  supports  the  existing  regime,  de- 
spite overwhelming  evidence  of  unfair 
trade  practices,  a  dismal  human  rights 
record  and  continuing  political  repres- 


sion. A  large  and  bipartisan  majority 
of  the  Congress  disagrees  with  the  ad- 
ministration. 

The  issue  of  most-favored-nation 
trading  status  for  China  will  be  consid- 
ered in  the  Senate  again  this  year. 

This  June,  the  largest  international 
environmental  conference  since  the 
Stockholm  conference  two  decades  ago 
will  convene  in  Brazil  to  deal  with  the 
issue  of  climate  change. 

The  goal  is  international  agreement 
to  curb  greenhouse  gases.  Our  NATO 
allies  have  already  undertaken  to  do 
so.  The  United  States  refuses  to  com- 
mit to  reducing  atmospheric  carbon  di- 
oxide emissions.  The  United  States  is 
the  world's  largest  energy  consumer, 
and  therefore  one  of  the  largest  con- 
tributors to  the  buildup  of  carbon  diox- 
ide. The  threat  of  climate  change  is  as 
serious  for  us  as  for  any  other  nation. 
Yet,  despite  our  refusal  to  join  our  al- 
lies in  combatting  the  problem,  we  still 
expect  to  be  heard  with  respect  and 
deference  in  the  international  conmiu- 
nity.  The  Senate  will  work  to  reverse 
that  shortsighted  policy. 

The  threat  of  climate  change,  no  less 
than  the  changes  in  national  bound- 
aries in  the  former  So^et  Union,  is  a 
stark  reminder  to  all  lof  us  that  the 
fate  of  the  people  of  toe  United  States 
is  tied  to  the  fate  of  "Oie  people  of  the 
larger  world,  as  theirs  is  to  us.  We 
must  discharge  our  share  of  global  obli- 
gations responsibly  and  make  sure  that 
others  do  the  same. 

We  have  much  to  do.  We  will  begin  to 
do  it  today. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  recognizes  the  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore,  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd]. 


AMERICA'S  SURVIVAL  AS  A 
WORLD  ECONOMIC  POWER 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  1  week  from  today 
President  Bush  will  address  the  Nation. 
It  will  be  his  fourth  State  of  the  Union 
Message.  The  President  will  speak  to 
the  Nation  at  a  time  of  great  uncer- 
tainty and  anxiety  among  the  Amer- 
ican people.  And  there  is  every  reason 
to  be  uncertain  and  pessimistic. 

The  President  will  make  his  fourth 
State  of  the  Union  Address  in  the 
midst  of  the  longest  recession  since  the 
1930's.  He  will  do  so  at  a  time  when  8.9 
million  American  men  and  women  are 
unemployed;  at  a  time  when  another 
1.1  million  men  and  women  have  be- 
come so  discouraged  that  they  have 
given  up  looking  for  work  and  are  no 
longer  counted  officially  among  the 
unemployed;  and  at  a  time  when  an- 
other 6.3  million  people  who  want  full- 
time  work  can  only  find  part-time  em- 
ployment. 

So,  taken  together,  16.3  million  peo- 
ple are  either  unemployed  or  under- 
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employed.  That  amounts  to  13  percent 
of  the  U.S.  work  force. 

What  will  the  President  say  to  these 
discouraged  Americans  who  look  to 
him  for  hope? 

As  the  President  takes  the  podium  to 
address  the  assembled  Congress  on 
Tuesday  next,  our  collective  respon- 
sibilities as  leaders  of  this  Nation  will 
be  very  serious. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
in  its  most  recent  report  on  food  stamp 
participation,  states  that  a  record 
24,160,000  Americans  were  enrolled  in 
the  Food  Stamp  Program  for  the 
month  of  October.  That  total  is  400.000 
more  than  the  old  record  of  23.76  mil- 
lion set  the  previous  month,  and  3.23 
million  higher  than  October  1990.  Near- 
ly 1  in  10  Americans  is  now  enrolled  in 
the  Food  Stamp  Program.  That  figure 
hardly  corresponds  to  the  American 
dream  that  we  politicians  all  like  to 
talk  about. 

Furthermore,  according  to  the  Amer- 
ican Bankruptcy  Institute,  during  the 
12  months  ending  September  30,  1991, 
73,519  businesses  filed  for  bankruptcy,  a 
14-percent  increase  from  the  previous 
year.  The  surge  in  personal  bank- 
ruptcies was  even  more  dramatic,  up  22 
percent  to  918,988  over  the  same  12- 
month  period.  Because  of  the  dismal 
holiday  season  just  past,  Dunn  and 
Bradstreet  predicts  that  1992  will  be  a 
record  year  for  post-Christmas  bank- 
ruptcies. The  American  people  have 
every  cause  then  to  be  uncertain  and 
pessimistic. 

Most  troubling  to  many  Americans  is 
the  sense  that  things  will  not  improve 
even  after  the  recession  ends  or  cer- 
tainly not  improve  much.  General  Mo- 
tors recently  announced  layoffs  of 
74,000  workers,  and  IBM  of  29.000.  These 
layoffs  are  permanent.  Those  jobs  will 
not  return. 

The  President's  recent  trip  to  Japan 
only  served  to  underscore  how  depend- 
ent we  have  become  on  that  nation  and 
how  important  a  thriving  economy  is 
to  the  future  of  this  Nation  and  the 
fate  of  our  people. 

We  are  losing  our  ability  to  compete 
in  world  markets,  and,  although  the  in- 
flexibility of  some  of  our  trading  part- 
ners is  one  cause,  much  of  the  blame 
lies  right  here  at  home. 

America  has  reached  a  crossroads 
and  our  people  look  to  the  President 
and  to  the  Congress  to  make  decisions 
that  will  set  the  Nation  on  the  right 
path  again. 

The  people  do  not  watch  us  with  very 
easy  eyes.  The  have  lost  confidence  in 
our  ability  to  put  aside  politics  and  to 
make  the  hard  choices.  They  question 
our  willingness  to  lead.  And  in  this 
most  political  of  all  political  years — a 
Presidential  election  year— the  chances 
for  real  solutions  to  the  ever-mounting 
problems  of  this  vast  Nation  are  likely 
to  diminish  as  election  day  draws  near- 
er. 

I  believe  that  time  is  running  out  on 
the  American  dream.  Already  it  only 


shimmers  over  the  horizon,  just  out  of 
reach  for  millions  of  Americans.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  time  when  that  dream  is 
beyond  reach  and  only  a  distant  mem- 
ory is  not  far  away.  We  must  wake  up 
and  act  quickly  if  we  are  to  turn  the 
tide,  change  the  handwriting  on  the 
wall,  and  recapture  the  dream.  We  can- 
not afford  the  Ixixury  of  political  pos- 
turiiig  or  finger  pointing  or  delay. 

The  longer  this  recession  drags  on, 
the  more  our  already  weakened  econ- 
onrty  will  be  damaged.  Some  of  the 
damage  will  not  be  recoverable.  The 
longer  we  put  off  doing  the  things  that 
must  be  done  to  make  this  once-thriv- 
ing Nation  thrive  again,  the  more  ex- 
pensive and  burdensome  these  tasks  be- 
come. 

In  1990,  at  the  budget  summit,  I  made 
the  case  for  addressing  this  Nation's 
crumbling  infrastructure.  I  urged  the 
budgeteers  to  look  at  what  was  happen- 
ing to  our  human  and  physical  capital, 
and  I  showed  that  spending  priorities 
in  the  1980'8  were  responsible  for  that 
decline.  Between  1981  and  1990,  domes- 
tic discretionary  prograjns  which  are 
the  backbone  of  our  economy — our 
roads,  our  bridges,  our  education  and 
training  programs,  our  environmental 
cleanup,  our  ports  and  waterways,  our 
nonmilitary  research  and  development, 
our  anticrime  and  antidrug  programs, 
the  money  we  invest  in  our  Nation  and 
its  people — that  money  was  cut  S326 
billion  below  inflation  during  that  dec- 
ade. We  are  decaying  from  within  and 
this  is  one  of  the  reasons.  The  leaders 
of  this  Nation  for  the  past  decade  have 
made  conscious  decisions  to  starve  our 
own  economic  engine.  Political  deci- 
sions have  been  made  to  pump  dollars 
into  defense  and  into  foreign  oper- 
ations and  to  increase  entitlement  pro- 
grams via  direct  spending  of  Federal 
tax  dollars,  while  the  care  and  feeding 
of  the  Nation's  human  and  physical  in- 
frastructure have  been  left  to  the  whim 
of  private  sector  investment  encour- 
aged by  rewriting  the  Tax  Code. 

But  as  we  are  so  painfully  learning 
today,  a  nation  that  does  not  invest 
adequately  in  its  human  and  physical 
infrastructure  will  be  unable  to  main- 
tain its  competitive  posture  and  its 
standard  of  living.  That  nation  is 
doomed  to  second-rate  status  unless 
something  is  done  to  reverse  the  de- 
cline. 

At  the  budget  summit,  I  argued  that 
public  investment  spurs  private  invest- 
ment. Our  international  competitors 
have  outspent  us  on  infrastructure  for 
years  and  they  are  now  reaping  the 
benefits  economically  of  a  more 
skilled,  better  trained,  better  educated 
work  force  and  more  modern  transpor- 
tation systems. 

We  finally  succeeded  at  the  summit 
in  securing  increases  for  these  critical 
priorities  totaling  $40  billion  above  the 
June  1990  baseline  for  fiscal  years  1991 
through  1993.  That  was  $80  billion  more 
than  the  administration  wanted,  but. 
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I  hope  that  the  Congress  and  the  ad- 
minlstn  tion  will  work  to  alter  the 
agreeme  tit  in  a  controlled  fashion 
n  fleets  our  altered  priorities. 
President,  on  December  11.  1991,  I 
letter  to  the  President  saying 
I  will  read  portions  of  that 


President:  As  I  am  sure  you  are 
Congressional  deliberations  on 
Year  1992  Department  of  Defense 
Autborizitlon  and  Appropriation  Bills,  there 
were  a  i  umber  of  amendments  offered  In 
both  Hooi  es  to  cut  back  or  eliminate  funding 
for  sevei  al  long-term  DoD  procurements 
which  ms  ny  members  feel  are  no  longer  re- 
quired in  light  of  changing  world  realities, 
partlculafly  the  recent  events  In  the  Soviet 
Union. 
Accordftig  to  CBO's  Mid-Session  Review, 
Adi|>lnlstratlon's  projected  defense 
evels  for  Fiscal  Years  1994  and  1995 
billion  and  $296.5  billion,  respec- 
cuts  below  baseline  of  J8.4 
2.7  percent  for  Fiscal  Year  1994, 
billion,  or  5.8  percent  for  Fiscal 
In  light  of  the  tremendous  backlog 
domestic  needs  in  the  areas  of  in- 
housing,  education,  environ- 
ed eanup,  health  care,  and  research, 
development.  It  Is  not  realistic  to  expect 
In  domestic  discretionary  spend- 


that  these  Issues  be  addressed 
othet-wlse,  we  will  find  ourselves  locked 
spez  ding   scarce   resources,    in   future 
years,  on  DoD  procurements  which  may  no 
longer  ha^e  merit.  I.  therefore,  urge  you  to 


work  with  the  bipartisan  leadership  of  Con- 
gress in  the  coming  months  in  hopes  of 
reaching  a  bipartisan  agreement  on  changes 
In  the  BEA  that  will  more  closely  reflect  the 
changed  world  environment  and  will  enable 
us  to  make  rational  and  orderly  Judgments 
on  these  very  Important  matters.  If  I  can  be 
helpful  In  such  deliberations,  I  shall  be  glad 
to  respond. 

Mr.  President,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  did  not  respond  to  my 
letter.  I  know  that  he  has  been  very 
busy,  and  I  do  not  quarrel  with  that. 
But  I  merely  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  I  did  write  to  the  President  in 
early  December  and  urged  that  there 
be  a  modification  of  the  budget  agree- 
ment and  that  the  administration  and 
the  Congress  work  together  on  a  bipar- 
tisan basis  in  a  way  that  would  bring 
that  about  in  a  reasonable  and  effec- 
tive way. 

Again,  I  say  I  have  not  received  a  re- 
sponse thereto.  So,  therefore,  today  I 
take  the  floor  to  say  that  I  do  believe 
there  should  be  a  modification  of  the 
agreement,  and  if  the  Congress  and  the 
administration  will  not  work  together 
to  bring  about  that  modification,  the 
pressures  will  be  so  great  here  that  we 
cannot  withstand  them  and  the  agree- 
ment will  be  broken.  I  do  not  like  to 
break  the  agreement  unilaterally,  but 
it  is  coming  if  the  administration  and 
the  Congress  will  not  be  able  to  sit 
down  together  and  work  out  a  new 
agreement  based  on  new  realities,  new 
circumstances  that  did  not  exist,  of 
course,  when  the  summit  occurred. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  believe  that 
any  portion  of  the  peace  dividend 
should  be  used  to  ofl'set  tax  cuts.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  peace  dividend  should  be 
used  to  invest  directly  in  America  and 
in  the  American  people. 

We  simply  can  no  longer  put  off  in- 
vesting in  our  people  and  in  our  infra- 
structure. 

As  leaders  in  a  troubled  time,  we  do 
not  have  the  luxury  of  the  standard 
election  year  fare — promising  the  peo- 
ple that  a  tajt  cut  will  solve  every- 
thing. 

What  good  is  a  tax  cut,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  a  man  who  stands  in  the  unem- 
ployment lines?  What  good  is  a  tax  cut 
to  a  single  mother  who  has  just  lost 
her  job? 

The  middle-class  working  families  of 
this  Nation  certainly  need  some  tax  re- 
lief, but  that  should  be  done  by  shifting 
the  burden  within  the  Tax  Code.  It 
should  not  be  paid  for  from  cuts  in  de- 
fense. That  is  my  judgment. 

With  all  the  critical,  unmet  needs 
which  abound  in  this  land,  especially 
the  need  for  some  sort  of  affordable 
health  care  system  for  our  people,  this 
is,  indeed,  not  a  time  when  revenue-los- 
ing tax  cuts  are  feasible  or  wise. 

To  claim  that  any  sort  of  tax  cut  will 
be  enough  to  jolt  our  ailing  economy 
out  of  its  catatonic  state  is  shear  folly. 
When  the  patient  is  hemorrhaging,  one 
takes  more  serious  measures  than  that 
of  applying  a  Band-Aid. 


World  events  have  given  this  Nation 
a  second  chance — an  opportunity  to  re- 
verse a  trend.  The  dissolution  of  a  once 
powerful  adversary  has  made  it  pos- 
sible for  us  to  reorder  our  priorities 
and  redirect  our  energies. 

We  must  not  let  this  opportunity 
pass.  The  global  marketplace  has  no 
tolerance  for  undereducated, 

undertrained  workers. 

We  must  improve  our  children's  edu- 
cation and  our  workers'  skills. 

The  world's  trading  bazaar  has  no  use 
for  outdated  technology.  We  must  fi- 
nance civilian  research  and  develop- 
ment to  once  again  be  competitive. 

The  global  village  has  no  trade  for  in- 
efficient businesses. 

We  must  repair  our  infrastructure  to 
spur  private  investment  and  improve 
productivity. 

Action  is  needed  to  provide  the  jolt 
to  jump-start  this  sagging  economy.  I 
believe  the  long-term  solution  for 
America,  which  I  proposed  at  the  budg- 
et summit,  is  also  the  right  short-term 
solution  for  America  to  pull  herself  out 
of  the  doldrums  of  this  long  recession. 

Congress  should  quickly  enact  legis- 
lation to  provide  for  short-  and  long- 
term  infrastructure  funding— both 
physical  and  human.  This  action  would 
quickly  create  jobs  for  thousands  of 
Americans.  We  are  told  that  between 
41,000  and  60.000  jobs  per  $1  billion  of  in- 
vestment in  physical  infrastructure  is 
the  formula  on  which  we  can  depend. 

So  this  action  would  create  jobs  in 
public  works  projects  that  are  ready 
right  now  to  start,  all  over  this  coun- 
try. Talk  to  any  State  administration, 
any  county  administration,  any  State 
highway  commissioner  and  one  will 
find  that  there  are  plans  on  the  shelf 
gathering  dust  for  which  the  environ- 
mental impact  statements  have  al- 
ready been  made,  the  rights  of  way 
have  already  been  taken  care  of,  the 
plans  are  ready  to  go,  and  the  dirt  is 
ready  to  start  flying  if  the  funding  can 
be  provided. 

We  also  need  to  appropriate  funds  for 
job  training  and  retraining  programs 
and  for  educational  needs.  The  action 
will,  I  believe,  not  only  help  to  bring 
the  recession  to  an  end,  it  will  begin  to 
provide  the  support  that  can  improve 
our  economic  performance  over  the 
long  term.  If  we  cannot  totally  offset 
this  funding  now,  that  should  not  stay 
our  hand. 

Increased  State  and  local  taxes  and 
layoffs  as  well  as  other  factors  have 
created  a  drag  on  the  economy  of  up  to 
S50  billion. 

For  this  reason,  economists  tell  us 
that  a  temporary  increase  in  the  defi- 
cit to  fund  such  an  economic  stimulus 
package  will  not  cause  an  increase  in 
inflation  or  an  increase  in  interest 
rates. 

The  reality  is  that  this  country  has 
very  little  place  to  go  but  up.  But  we 
need  to  move  quickly  to  relieve  further 
pain    and    suffering    for    millions    of 
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Americans  and  to  begin  to  change  the 
course  for  future  generations. 

Empty  promises  of  a  resurrection  of 
prosperity  through  the  mantra  of  elec- 
tion-year tax  cuts  are  a  sorry  sub- 
stitute for  decisive  and  effective  action 
now. 

I  hope  that  there  is  more  meat  to  the 
President's  proposal  for  economic  re- 
covery than  press  accounts  would  indi- 
cate, for  if  there  is  not,  his  plan  is  like 
offering  a  beggar  a  bone.  There  is  no 
real  nourishment — only  something  to 
chew  on  while  hoping  for  better  times. 

Reversing  the  downward  spiral  we 
find  ourselves  in  calls  for  bold  action 
and  leadership. 

We  cannot  afford  to  waste  time  with 
Democrats  and  Republicans  positioning 
themselves  for  political  gain.  I  stand 
ready  to  work  with  the  administration 
or  anybody  else  to  do  what  must  be 
done  for  this  Nation's  survival  as  a 
world  economic  power. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  letter  to  the  President  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

U.S.  Senate, 
Committee  on  Appropriations, 
Washington.  DC,  December  11. 1991. 
The  President 
The  White  House.  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  As  I  am  sure  you  are 
aware,  during  Congressional  deliberations  on 
the  Fiscal  Year  1992  Department  of  Defense 
Authorization  and  Appropriation  Bills,  there 
were  a  number  of  amendments  offered  in 
both  Houses  to  cut  back  or  eliminate  funding 
for  several  long-term  DoD  procurements 
which  many  members  feel  are  no  longer  re- 
quired in  light  of  changing  world  realities, 
•particularly  the  recent  events  in  the  Soviet 
Union. 

The  Budget  Enforcement  Act  (BEA)  set 
three  discretionary  spending  caps  for  Fiscal 
Years  1991-1993:  one  for  domestic,  one  for  de- 
fense, and  one  for  International.  For  Fiscal 
Years  1994  and  1995,  these  three  caps  are  re- 
placed by  one  overall  cap  for  discretionary 
spending.  I  am  concerned  that,  if  we  con- 
tinue to  fund  defense  in  Fiscal  Years  1992  and 
1993  at  the  levels  allowed  in  the  BEA,  we  will 
face  Insurmountable  difficulties  in  Fiscal 
Years  1994  and  1995  in  meeting  the  discre- 
tionary spending  caps  called  for  in  the  Act. 
I  applaud  your  recent  decision  to  make  uni- 
lateral reductions  in  certain  tactical  nuclear 
weapons.  Nevertheless,  it  is  my  understand- 
ing that  these  reductions  will  result  in  no 
significant  budgetary  savings. 

According  to  CBO's  Mid-.Session  Review, 
the  Administration's  projected  defense 
spending  levels  for  Fiscal  Years  1994  and  1995 
of  $295.5  billion  and  S298.5  billion,  respec- 
tively, represent  cuts  below  baseline  of  $8.4 
billion,  or  2.7  percent  for  Fiscal  Year  1994. 
and  $18.4  billion,  or  5.8  percent  for  Fiscal 
Year  1995.  However,  for  domestic  discre- 
tionary spending,  the  projected  requests  of 
SaOO.4  billion  for  Fiscal  Year  1994  and  $204.3 
billion  for  Fiscal  Year  1995  represent  far 
greater,  and  more  severe,  cuts  below  base- 
line. In  fact,  they  would  amount  to  real  cuts 
below  baseline  for  domestic  discretionary 
spending  of  $14.9  billion,  or  6.9  percent,  for 
Fiscal  Year  1994.  and  $21.9  billion,  or  9.7  per- 
cent, for  Fiscal  Year  1995.  In  light  of  the  tre- 
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mendous  backlog  of  unmet  domestic  needs  in 
the  areas  of  infrastructure,  housing,  edu- 
cation, environmental  cleanup,  health  care, 
and  research  and  development,  it  is  not  real- 
istic to  expect  reductions  in  domestic  discre- 
tionary spending. 

It  is  critical  that  these  issues  be  addressed 
now;  otherwise,  we  will  find  ourselves, 
locked  into  spending  scarce  resources,  in  fu- 
ture years,  on  DoD  procurements  which  may 
no  longer  have  merit.  I,  therefore,  urge  you 
to  work  with  the  bipartisan  leadership  of 
Congress  in  the  coming  months  in  hopes  of 
reaching  a  bipartisan  agreement  on  changes 
in  the  BEA  that  will  more  closely  reflect  the 
changed  world  environment  and  will  enable 
us  to  make  rational  and  orderly  judgments 
on  these  very  important  matters.  If  I  can  be 
helpful  in  such  deliberations,  I  shall  be  glad 
to  respond. 

With  kind  regards,  I  am 
Sincerely, 

Robert  C.  Byrd, 

Chairman. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  the 
floor. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  recognizes  the  Senator 
from  Montana  [Mr.  Baucus]. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Chair.  I  also  thank  the  President 
pro  tempore  for  that  statement.  I 
think  he  has  put  the  agenda  in  perspec- 
tive and  I  appreciate  his  remarks. 


PRESIDENT  BUSH'S  TRIP  TO 
JAPAN 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  President's  Bush's  re- 
cent trip  to  Japan  with  a  group  of 
highly  paid  corporate  executives  has 
drawn  a  chorus  of  criticism  both  here 
and  in  Japan. 

Some  argue  the  executives  on  the 
trip  bear  more  responsibility  for  the 
current  recession  than  the  Japanese. 

Others  object  to  what  they  see  as 
scapegoating  Japan. 

Still  others  argue  that  it  is  unseemly 
for  the  President  to  act  as  a  glorified 
salesman  for  American  automobiles. 

I  have  mixed  feelings  about  the  trip. 
On  the  one  hand,  it  is  good  to  see  the 
President  finally  address  himself  to  our 
trade  problems  with  Japan.  Such  per- 
sonal involvement  is  long  overdue. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  entire  trip 
smacks  of  a  political  quick  fix  to  the 
Japanese  trade  problem.  And  such 
quick  fixes  almost  always  do  more 
harm  than  good. 

the  bush  record  on  japan 

The  trip  to  Japan  and  the  Presi- 
dential rhetoric  associated  with  it  rep- 
resents a  sharp  departure  from  the 
Bush  administration's  position  on 
Japan  over  the  last  3  years. 

In  the  past,  the  Bush  administration 
has  repeatedly  shied  away  from  pursu- 
ing an  aggressive  trade  policy  toward 
Japan. 

For  example,  in  April  1990.  the  Bush 
administration  declined  to  designate 
Japan  an  unfair  trader  under  United 
States  trade  law. 

Now,  the  administration  opposes  the 
efforts  of  myself  and  others  to  extend 


the  so-called  Super  301  provision  of  the 
1988  Trade  Act.  It  takes  this  position 
even  though  it  concedes  that  a  year 
earlier  Super  301  opened  the  Japanese 
market  to  exports  of  wood  products, 
supercomputers,  and  satellites. 

The  administration  has  generally  op- 
posed efforts  to  strengthen  United 
States  trade  laws  that  sire  critical  to 
United  States  efforts  to  open  the  Japa- 
nese markets.  It  has  even  agreed  to  po- 
sitions in  the  Uruguay  round  that  un- 
dermine these  laws. 

The  administration  has  also  blocked 
efforts  to  improve  the  competitiveness 
of  United  States  industry  vis-a-vis 
Japan. 

In  1989,  for  example,  the  administra- 
tion killed  a  Commerce  Department 
initiative  to  make  the  United  States 
the  leader  in  the  development  of  the 
next  generation  of  consumer  elec- 
tronics— high  definition  television. 

Just  last  year,  the  administration 
threatened  to  veto  congressional  ef- 
forts to  invest  Federal  money  in  devel- 
oping commercial  technologies  that 
would  help  United  States  industry 
compete  with  Japan. 

The  Bush  administration  has  opposed 
these  initiatives  because  of  a  mis- 
gviided  belief  that  our  competitors  play 
by  the  same  free  market  trade  prin- 
ciples as  we  do. 

the  bush  reversal 

But  as  the  New  Hampshire  primary 
approaches  and  the  trade  deficit  with 
Japan  looms  as  a  huge  blot  on  the  ad- 
ministration's economic  record.  Presi- 
dent Bush  has  broken  from  this  hands- 
off  rhetoric  largely  and  laid  blame  for 
the  recession  on  Japaji. 

Unfortunately,  the  one  lesson  that  is 
clear  from  three  decades  of  trade  dis- 
putes with  Japan  is  that  one-shot  ini- 
tiatives never  pan  out. 

As  a  number  of  commentators  are 
fond  of  noting,  every  United  States 
President  since  President  Nixon  has  de- 
clared victory  over  the  Japanese  trade 
problem.  Indeed,  the  Bush  administra- 
tion has  declared  victory  twice:  First 
when  he  incorrectly  declared  the  struc- 
tural impediment  initiative  talks  a 
success.  And,  more  recently  his  claim 
of  victory  upon  returning  from  Japan. 

But  history  has  shown  these  declara- 
tions premature  and  the  victories  hol- 
low. 

In  fact,  in  the  cases  where  we  have 
made  trade  gains  with  Japan— beef, 
semiconductors,  and  forest  products — 
the  victories  came  only  after  years  of 
sustained  effort  and  a  commitment  by 
the  United  States  industry  to  produce 
quality  products. 

a  formula  for  success 

Unfortunately,  I  fear  the  Bush  ad- 
ministration has  not  made  a  long-term 
commitment  to  solving  our  trade  prob- 
lems with  Japan. 

I  hope  that  the  agreements  with 
Japan  on  auto  parts  and  computers 
will  yield  benefits.  It  appears  that  they 
will  not.  But  I  fear-they  will  soon  be 
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to  solving  the  Japanese  trade 
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SPEAK  ER  SAKURAUCHI'S  COM- 
MENTS ON  AMERICAN  TRADE 
POLirr 

Mr.  IIRYAN.  Mr.  President,  I  offer 
my  con  ments  this  morning  in  the  con- 
text of  when  will  we  learn? 
Mr.  Ijresident,  I  refer  to  the  alleged 
by  Speaker  of  the  Japanese 
Yo-shio  Sakurauchi.  They  are 
they  are  offensive,  and  they 
.  The  Speaker  is  quoted  as 
saying  that  the  United 
s  "Japan's  subcontractor"  and 
world  may  tell  America 
no  good."  Predictably,  there 
reports  of  denying  the  com- 
jut  there  is  acknowledgment  of 
behind  the  words. 
Resident  should  take  heed  that 
the  kind  of  response  his  weak 
iplicies  have  evoked.  Weakness 
at  the  bargaining  table, 
than  eliciting  concessions  and 
agreements,  has  bred  only 
and  vague  agreements  repu- 
soon  as  Air  Force  One  leaves 
time  zone. 
President  claimed  that  his  re- 
jt^imey  had  made  real  accom- 
in  opening  up  the  Japanese 
Now  we  are  told  by  Mr.  Bush's 
the  Japanese  Prime  Minister, 
are  no  "promises"  on  buying 
Ainerican  cars,  just  "targets." 
I  .dministration  says  this  back 
may  be" — I  emphasize  the 
inay  be"— "a  sign  of  backing  off 
tl  e  stated  goals  that  they  have 
unilateially  set  for  themselves."  What 
does  it  take,  Mr.  President,  for  the  ad- 
ministration to  learn. 
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This  is  not  a  sign;  this  is  a  billboard. 
A  billboard  of  contempt  for  our  econ- 
omy, our  businesses,  our  workers  and 
most  of  all  the  administration. 

Considering  the  weak  advocacy  of 
American  business  and  industry  it  is 
no  wonder  the  Japanese  hold  us  in  such 
contempt.  President  Bush  went  to 
Tokyo  looking  for  a  helping  hand,  in- 
stead he  was  turned  away  with  sooth- 
ing words  and  meaningless  and  vague 
agreements. 

The  Japanese  Government  is  not  the 
friend  of  American  business  or  the 
American  worker  but  rather  the  friend 
and  ally  of  Japanese  business  and 
workers.  This  is  not  wrong,  nor  is  it 
Japanese  bashing  to  point  that  out. 
What  is  wrong,  is  terribly  wrong,  is 
that  this  administration  caiuiot  under- 
stand that  their  ideological  purity  to 
free  trade,  without  defending  Ameri- 
ca's interests  has  been  a  failure.  The 
sooner  we  put  our  own  house  in  order, 
the  more  respectful  our  international 
competitors  will  treat  Americans  with 
respect  rather  than  contempt. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  recognizes  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  see  my  friend  and 
colleague  from  New  York  on  the  floor. 
I  know  he  desires  to  speak.  How  much 
time  remains  before  the  time  for 
recessing? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  advises  the  Senator 
there  are  3Mj  minutes  remaining  before 
the  scheduled  recess. 


EXTENSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  for 
morning  business  be  extended  until 
12:45  under  the  same  conditions  and 
limitations  as  previously  ordered. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  has 
the  floor. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Kennedy  per- 
taining to  the  introduction  of  S.  2137 
are  located  in  today's  Record  under 
"Statements  on  Introduced  Bills  and 
Joint  Resolutions.") 

Mr.  MO"yNIHAN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  recognizes  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  York. 


TRIBUTE  TO  ARTHUR  OCHS 
SULZBERGER 
Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  on 
this  first  day  of  the  2d  session  of  the 
102d  Congress,  I  rise  to  record  for  the 
Senate  what  all  of  the  world  knows. 
After  29  years  as  publisher  of  the  New 
York  Times,  Punch  Sulzberger  has  re- 
tired. 


This  can  only  be  an  occasion  for  cele- 
bration. Celebration,  that  is,  of  a  ca- 
reer of  unequaled  responsibility  ful- 
filled with  unequaled  rigor  and 
unexampled  grace. 

It  would  be  some  205  years  this  Janu- 
ary that  Thomas  Jefferson's  letter  to 
Col.  Edward  Carrington  included  this 
memorable  passage. 

The  basis  of  our  government  belnjr  the 
opinion  of  the  people,  the  very  first  object 
should  be  to  keep  that  right;  and  were  it  left 
to  me  to  decide  whether  we  should  have  a 
government  without  newspapers,  or  news- 
papers without  a  government.  I  should  not 
hesitate  a  moment  to  prefer  the  latter. 

Jefferson  cannot  have  had  the  New 
York  Times  in  mind.  Who  could:  not 
even  he.  But  something  approaching  its 
republican  majesty?  Yes,  surely.  His 
hopes  for  the  Nation  exceeding  any- 
one's reach  at  that  moment.  Indeed, 
the  New  York  Times  was  founded  a 
scarce  quarter  century  after  Jefferson's 
death.  Adolph  S.  Ochs  became  pub- 
lisher not  a  half  century  later,  and 
that  lineage  has  continued  ever  since. 

The  New  York  Times  is  very  simply 
the  world's  greatest  newspaper.  More: 
The  greatest  newspaper  the  world  has 
ever  known.  It  is  described  as  the  news- 
paper of  record,  and  it  is  just  that. 
Each  year  its  mammoth  Sunday  edi- 
tion— some  three  quarters  of  a  million 
words— and  its  quarter  million  word 
daily  edition— some  113  million  words  a 
year,  almost  twice  that  of  the  King 
James  Bible— fix  for  all  time  the  record 
of  the  age.  Not,  mind,  anyone's  opinion 
of  that  record;  merely  the  events  that 
the  world  will  continuously  reassess 
and  reinterpret.  The  world  has  known 
no  such  achievement.  The  great  ascent 
of  the  S  curve  is  completed  now;  all 
else  is  consigned  to  the  imitative  and 
tedious  destiny  of  the  asymptotic. 

How  the  Times  has  changed  the 
world.  The  news  story  of  January  17  re- 
porting that  Arthur  Ochs  Sulzberger 
had  relinquished  the  publisher's  title 
noted  that  he  first  became  publisher  in 
1963  at  a  moment  when  "The  Times  and 
the  city's  other  papers  were  still  reel- 
ing from  a  prolonger  strike."  It  hap- 
pens that  as  an  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Labor  I  accompanied  the  Secretary  to 
New  York  City  to  help  resolve  that 
epic  conflict.  Weeks  of  negotiation  fol- 
lowed, during  which  the  only  facts  in 
circulation  came  by  word  of  mouth. 
From  the  Rialto,  as  the  old  Italian  say- 
ing has  it.  Save  that  they  were  not 
facts.  Twenty  minutes  would  serve  to 
transmute  the  plainest  event  into  the 
most  fantastical  invention.  One 
learned  to  appreciate  anew  the  printed 
word. 

Having  said  all  that,  and  mindful  of 
the  occasions  on  which  Everett  Dirk- 
sen,  having  eulogized  the  marigold, 
would  turn  to  Margaret  Chase  Smith, 
bow  most  reverently,  and  assure  his 
colleague  that  his  remarks  were  not 
meant  "To  slight  the  rose."  allow  me 
to  note  that  jointly  with  the  Washing- 
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ton  Post,  the  Times  now  publishes  the 
International  Herald  Tribune.  The  old 
Paris  Trlb  is  a  joy  in  itself  and  an  in- 
stitution of  its  own.  But  now  more.  It 
has  become  the  first  European  news- 
paper. The  premier  journal  of  the  New 
European  Community.  May  the  joint 
enterprise  prosper  far  into  the  future. 

It  would  be  perhaps  inappropriate  on 
this  occasion  to  speak  too  personally  of 
Punch  Sulzberger,  save  to  say  that  he 
is  loved,  3.nd  deservedly  so.  On  Decem- 
ber 17  a  year  ago,  I  had  occasion  to  be 
his  guest  at  luncheon.  With  his  char- 
acteristic grace,  and  urge  to  get  the 
facts  on  record,  he  began  by  noting 
that  that  occasion  marked  the  25th 
year  since  I  had  first  dined  there.  It  is 
a  quarter  century  I  shall  treasure. 

It  would  be  a  daunting  assignment 
even  for  our  illustrious  President  pro 
tempore  to  record  the  number  of  other 
U.S.  Senators  who  have  also  dined  at 
that  table.  Surely,  a  third  of  our  mem- 
bership over  more  than  two  centuries 
have  been  there.  All  have  been  wel- 
comed; in  recent  decades  with  this 
lovely  "Grace  before  Meat"  by  John  M. 
Finley. 
O  Lord,  the  Giver  of  all  Ckiod. 

In  whose  Just  Hands  are  all  our  Times. 
We  thank  Thee  for  our  daily  Food 

Gathered  (as  News)  from  many  Climes. 
Bless  All  of  Us  around  this  Board 

And  All  beneath  this  ample  Roof: 
What  we  find  fit  to  print.  O  Lord, 

Is.  after  all.  the  Pudding's  Proof. 
May  Those  we  welcome  come  again 

And  Thost)  who  stay  be  glad.  Amen. 

And  so,  not  goodbye,  great  friend, 
but  on  to  other  matters,  including,  of 
course,  the  management  of  the  Times 
and  its  vast  enterprises.  May  I  also 
conclude  by  extending  the  Senate's 
most  sincere  felicitations  to  the  in- 
comparable Carol.  Greetings  also  to 
the  new  publisher,  Arthur  Ochs 
Sulzberger,  Jr.  He  began  his  career  as  a 
reporter  in  the  Senate  gallery,  and 
alas,  knows  our  ways.  There  could  be 
no  better  time  to  mind  them. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Times  account  of  Mr. 
Sulzberger's  retirement,  and  his  suc- 
cessor's editorial  statement  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Jan.  17, 1992] 
ARTHUR  OcHs   Sulzberger   Passes  times 

Publisher's  Post  to  Son;  Father  Remains 

AS  Chairman  and  Chief  Executive 
(By  Alex  S.  Jones) 

Arthur  Ochs  Sulzberger,  chairman  and 
chief  executive  officer  of  The  New  York 
Times  Company  and  for  29  years  publisher  of 
The  New  York  Times,  relinquished  the  pub- 
lisher's title  yesterday  to  his  son.  Arthur 
Ochs  Sulzberger.  Jr. 

As  publisher  Mr.  Sulzberger,  Jr.  will  over- 
see all  aspects  of  the  newspaper,  including 
Its  editorial-page  policy.  He  will  report  to 
the  elder  Mr.  Sulzberger,  65  years  old.  who 
intends  to  continue  active  participation  in 
the  overall  company  day  to  day  as  chairman 
and  chief  executive. 


Mr.  Sulzberger,  Jr.,  40,  has  been  deputy 
publisher  since  1988.  He  represents  the  fourth 
generation  of  his  family  to  head  The  New 
York  Times,  and  he  is  the  fifth  member  to 
serve  as  publisher  in  the  96  years  since  the 
family  acquired  the  newspaper.  Through  sev- 
eral trusts,  the  family  controls  about  84  per- 
cent of  the  stock  that  elects  9  of  the  Times 
Company's  14  board  members. 

In  a  statement  yesterday  after  a  meeting 
of  the  board,  the  elder  Mr.  Sulzberger  said: 
"This  promotion  is  another  important  step 
in  forming  the  management  team  that  will 
lead  The  New  York  Times  in  the  years 
ahead.  The  appointment  will  allow  me  more 
time  to  work  directly  with  our  other  lines  of 
business  and  to  concentrate  on  the  further 
development  of  the  company." 

In  an  interview,  Mr.  Sulzberger  said:  "If 
you  believe  in  the  process  of  an  orderly  tran- 
sition, then  you  have  to  'tran-stt.°  It  gives 
me  great  fatherly  pride  to  turn  the 
publishershlp  over  to  someone  not  only 
qualified,  but  a  son." 

Mr.  Sulzberger,  Jr.  has  worked  at  The 
Times  since  1978  in  many  departments,  in- 
cluding news,  advertising,  production  and 
strategic  planning.  His  appointment  has 
been  expected  throughout  the  Industry  as 
Mr.  Sulzberger  neared  his  66th  birthday,  on 
Feb.  5. 

PLANNING  NEW  PRINTING  PLANT 

In  recent  years,  Mr.  Sulzberger,  Jr.  has 
taken  a  leading  role  in  shaping  the  paper's 
future— helping,  for  example,  to  plan  the  S4S0 
million  color  printing  and  distribution  plant 
in  Edison.  N.J..  which  Is  expected  to  open 
this  year.  Mr.  Sulzberger.  Jr.  took  i>art  in 
creating  the  paper's  redesigned  sports  and 
metropolitian  news  sections,  and  has  been 
one  of  the  newspaper  industry's  most  out- 
spoken advocates  of  diversity  in  the  work- 
place. 

In  a  letter  to  the  paper's  staff,  Mr. 
Sulzberger,  Jr.  said.  "I  pledge  my  devotion 
to  the  precepts  that  make  this  paper  great: 
the  fairness  and  honesty  of  its  Journalism, 
the  integrity  of  its  business  practices,  and 
the  decency  of  its  treatment  of  all  individ- 
uals." 

Reporting  to  Mr.  Sulzberger.  Jr.  will  be 
Max  Frankel.  The  Times's  executive  editor; 
Lance  R.  Primis,  the  paper's  president  and 
general  manager,  and  Jack  Rosenthal,  edi- 
torial page  editor. 

Founded  in  1851,  The  Times  was  on  the 
verge  of  bankruptcy  when  it  was  acquired  in 
1886  by  Adolph  S.  Ochs.  a  former  printer  in 
Tennessee  who  had  become  the  successful 
proprietor  of  The  Chattanooga  Times.  Mr. 
Ochs.  at  38.  became  publisher  of  The  New 
York  Times  and  moved  north,  to  live  with 
his  wife  and  daughter,  Iphigene.  Mr. 
Sulzberger.  Jr.  is  Mr.  Ochs's  great-grandson. 

Upon  Mr.  Ochs's  death  in  1935,  Iphlgene's 
43-year-old  husband,  Arthur  Hays 
Sulzberger,  was  named  publisher;  he  served 
until  1961,  when  the  publisher's  chair  passed 
to  Orvil  E.  Dryfoos,  48,  whose  wife,  Marian, 
was  the  oldest  child  of  Arthur  Hays  and 
Iphigene  Sulzberger.  The  Sulzbergers  had 
four  children;  the  youngest,  and  the  only 
son.  was  Arthur  Ochs  Sulzberger. 

In  1963  Mr.  Dryfoos  died.  Arthur  Och» 
Sulzberger— known  all  his  life  by  the  nick- 
name Punch — became  the  paper's  president 
and,  at  age  37,  Its  youngest  publisher.  He  was 
elected  chairman  and  chief  executive  of  the 
paper's  parent  company  in  1973. 

In  1979.  the  company  gave  the  title  of 
president  and  chief  operating  officer  to  Wal- 
ter E.  Mattson.  Mr.  Mattson  retains  respon- 
sibility for  the  operating  groups  of  the  Times 
Company,    which    now    includes    numerous 


broadcast,  magazine  and  newspaper  prop- 
erties, and  will  continue  to  report  to  Mr. 
Sulzberger. 

STEERED  through  LANDMARK  CASES 

As  publisher,  Mr.  Sulzberger  has  steered 
the  paper  through  an  era  marked  by  some  of 
the  most  significant  journalistic  achieve- 
ments in  the  paper's  history.  Including 
Times  V.  Sullivan,  a  landmark  First  Amend- 
ment decision  by  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  shielding  Journalists  against  many 
libel  suits  by  public  officials.  And  it  was  Mr. 
Sulzberger  who  made  the  decision  In  1971  to 
publish  the  secret  Government  history  of  the 
Vietnam  War  known  as  the  Pentagon  Papers, 
and  who  led  the  company's  successful  Su- 
preme Court  defense  of  that  decision.  He  said 
he  took  particular  pride  in  the  31  Pulitzer 
Prizes — out  of  the  paper's  63 — awarded  during 
his  tenure. 

The  Times  has  also  expanded  considerably 
as  a  business,  with  revenues  of  SI  .7  billion  in 
1991.  compared  with  SlOO  million  in  1963. 
Weekday  circulation  is  now  1.1  million,  com- 
pared with  714.300  in  1963.  and  Sunday  cir- 
culation grew  to  1.7  million,  from  1.4  million, 
making  the  Times  the  nation's  largest  Sun- 
day paper. 

Mr.  Sulzberger  has  been  a  quiet  but  active 
force  in  the  industry  and  served  as  chairman 
of  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers  Asso- 
ciation as  well  as  on  many  other  industry 
boards. 

Yesterday,  assessing  Mr.  Sulzberger's  con- 
tribution to  publishing.  Katharine  Graham, 
chairwomen  of  The  Washington  Post  Com- 
pany, said:  "Above  all,  he  took  the  quality  of 
the  product  up  to  an  entirely  new  level.  I 
think  he's  been  an  outstanding  publisher  and 
a  modest  and  wonderful  man— and  he's  really 
funny." 

Both  those  who  worked  closely  with  Mr. 
Sulzberger  and  members  of  his  family  cited 
as  perhaps  his  greatest  overall  achievement 
a  refusal  to  abuse  the  power  that  went  with 
being  publisher  of  Tbe  Times.  While  taking 
his  responsibility  seriously,  they  said,  he 
also  bore  It  with  a  lightness,  warmth  and  and 
self-deprecating  wit  that  made  him  a  beloved 
flgure  throughout  the  paper. 

"It  was  like  inheriting  the  White  House," 
said  A.M.  Rosenthal,  who  served  as  The 
Times's  executive  editor  during  much  of  Mr. 
Sulzberger's  tenure,  "and  he  has  never  used 
the  paper  for  personal,  family,  political  or  fi- 
nancial advantage,  ever.  That's  his  monu- 
ment." 

took  charge  when  PAPER  WAS  REEUNG 

Susan  W.  Dryfoos,  daughter  of  Mr. 
Sulzberger's  predecessor  Orvil  Dryfoos.  said: 
"He  is  so  modest,  so  understated  and  so  wise. 
It  never  went  to  his  head."  She  described  the 
Sulzberger  family  as  "bursting  with  pride" 
at  Mr.  Sulzberger's  performance  as  steward 
of  the  family's  great  Jewel. 

When  Mr.  Sulzberger  became  publisher  in 
1963.  the  Times  and  the  city's  other  papers 
were  still  reeling  from  a  prolonged  strike. 
And  though  Mr.  Sulzberger  was  working  as 
an  executive  at  the  Times,  he  was  regarded 
even  by  some  within  the  family  as  unpre- 
pared for  such  demanding  responsibilities. 

In  an  interview  yesterday.  Mr.  Sulzberger 
recalled  being  "shellshocked  '  by  having  to 
assume  the  Job. 

"My  sister  Ruth  called  me  after  my  first 
day  as  publisher  and  asked  me  how  it  had 
gone,"  he  recalled,  "and  I  said,  "I've  made 
my  first  executive  decision.  I've  decided  not 
to  throw  up.' "  Gradually.  Mr.  Sulzberger  ne- 
gotiated critical  agreements  with  unions 
that  effectively  opened  the  door  to  a  new 
area  of  using  high  technology  to  make  the 
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operations  more  efficient,  a  process 
ccfctinues  today  in  the  form  of  the  new 

?lant. 
the  early  1970s,  The  Times  faced  a 
crisis  that  the  company  viewed  as  a 

o  the  paper's  very  existence. 

EXP  kNDINO  PAPER,  NOT  SLASHING  COSTS 
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i  rab  oil  embargro  had  plunged  the  na- 
recession,  and  New  York  City,  after 
free  spending,  was  on  the  verge  of 
Advertising  at  The  Times 
by  25  percent  from  1969  to  1974. 
!  ulzberger's  predecessors  had  fought 
out  of  similar  fiscal  emergencies 
investing  in  improvements  and  by  ex- 
the  paper  rather  than  slashing  costs 
that  damaged  Journalistic  quality. 
World  War  II.  for  example,  when 
newsprint  was  rationed,  newspapers  had  had 
to  choo  je  between  reducing  space  for  news  or 
adverti  ilng.  The  Times  elected  to  reduce  ad- 
vertising, which  hurt  immediate  profits  but 
news-hungry  readers  who  remained 
paper  when  rationing  was  lifted. 
York  Herald  Tribune,  then  The 
main  competitor,  reduced  its  news 
and  never  recovered  the  resulting 
readership,   ceasing   publication   in 
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his      family's      example.      Mr. 
elected  to  solve  the  paper's  finan- 
pr(f>lems  by  attracting  new  readers — and 
a  Ivertisers— by    investing    heavily    in 
se<  tlons,  to  broaden  the  paper's  appeal, 
ally  paper  went  from  two  parts — a 
si  ctlon  and  a  Metro  section — to  four, 
w  tekday  edition  was  given  its  own  spe- 
sec  ;lon:  SportsMonday.  Science  on  Tues- 
Lifing  on  Wednesday.  Home  on  Thurs- 
Weekend  on  Friday.  In  addition,  a 
liisiness  section— Business  Day— was 
^ch  of  the  sections  not  only  had  au- 
I  ppeal.  but  offered  a  new  environment 
spec  lalized  advertising,  like  financial  ads 
business  section.  Circulation  and  ad- 
— and  profits — rose  accordingly. 
Sblzberger  also  accelerated  the  policy 
acqu  ring  compatible  businesses  to  diver- 
company's  sources  of  income, 
"fimes  Company,  which  he  continues 
now   includes  32  regional  news- 
a   one-half   interest    In   The   Inter- 
Herald  Tribune,  based  in  Paris;  17 
and    trade    magazines    including 
.  Family  Circle  and  Golf  Digest;  five 
stations;  an  AM  and  an  FM  radio 
WQXR  in  New  York;  a  news  service 
oth^r  information  services;  and  interests 
newsprint     companies     and     one 
mill. 
Sulzberger.  Jr.   assumes  the  paper's 
a  time  when  the  New  York  region  is 
recession  and   advertising   has  de- 
teadily  for  several  years.  The  corn- 
projected  earnings  of  55  cents  to  60 
share  for  1991  compared  with  85  cents 
nl990. 
an  interview.  Mr.  Sulzberger.  Jr. 
the  fundamental  lesson  in  the  pa- 
h^tory  was  that   "if  you  have  quality 
on,    profit    will    follow,"    and    he 
to  the  recent  investments  in  ex- 
bports  and  metropolitan  coverage  as 
indi(|ation  of  his  approach. 

Mr.  Sulzberger.  Jr.  said  the  paper 

continue  to  evolve,  he  said  he  planned 

no  executive  changes  in  the  near  fu- 

predicted   that  The  Times  would 

essentially  the  same  a  year  from  now, 

for  color  in  some  Sunday  sections 

EUllson  printing  plant  opens. 

pi^lisher,  Mr.  Sulzberger.  Jr.  plans  to 

[ally  with  Jack  Rosenthal,  the  edl- 

edltor,  as  his  father  did. 
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IN  ACCORD  ON  THE  ISSUES 

He  said  that  he  and  his  father  were  in  vir- 
tually total  agreement  about  the  paper's  edi- 
torial positions,  and  that  he  intended  to  con- 
sult with  his  father  on  editorial  policy.  In- 
deed, Mr.  Sulzberger,  Sr.  said  he  would  con- 
tinue to  write  occasional  editorials. 

The  new  publisher  was  born  in  Mount 
Kisco,  N.Y.  While  he  was  still  a  child,  his 
parents  divorced.  He  lived  with  his  mother, 
the  former  Barbara  Grant,  and  his  step- 
father. 

At  14.  with  his  mother's  blessing,  he  elect- 
ed to  live  with  his  father,  who  had  since  mar- 
ried Carol  Fox  Fuhrman. 

Mr.  Sulzberger.  Jr.  said  he  had  made  the 
change  to  come  to  know  his  father  better, 
though  their  relationship  was  somewhat 
strained  when  the  younger  Sulzberger  adopt- 
ed the  trappings  of  the  1960's.  Including 
wearing  his  father's  old  Marine  Corps  Jacket 
on  all  occasions. 

But  he  said  his  father's  "civility  of  spirit" 
was  such  that  he  allowed  his  son  to  go  his 
own  way  largely  without  criticism,  and  the 
two  grew  very  close  and  remain  so.  For  In- 
stance, in  his  statement  on  today's  editorial 
page,  Mr.  Sulzberger,  Jr.  said  of  his  father. 
"It  gives  me  great  comfort  to  know  that  his 
presence  and  counsel  will  continue  for  years 
to  come." 

In  1970,  Mr.  Sulzberger,  Jr.  entered  Tufts 
University,  outside  Boston,  where  he  studied 
political  science  and  spent  several  vacations 
working  at  various  newspapers,  including 
The  Boston  Globe  and  The  Vineyard  Gazette. 

He  said  he  had  already  concluded  that  his 
essential  life  ambition  was  to  follow  his  fa- 
ttier's  footsteps  as  publisher  of  The  Times. 

"I  do  not  recall  ever  having  that  debate 
with  myself,  which  I  consider  lucky,"  he 
said.  "I  was  not  pushed  to  do  it  either  by  my- 
self or  some  strange  sense  of  responsibility." 
He  added.  "It  was  something  I  wanted  to  do 
as  long  as  I  can  recall." 

Upon  graduation  in  1974.  Mr.  Sulzberger. 
Jr.  took  a  job  as  a  general  assignment  re- 
porter at  The  Raleigh  Times,  an  afternoon 
paper  in  North  Carolina  no  longer  in  exist- 
ence that  was  operated  by  the  Daniels  fam- 
ily, another  newspaper  dynasty  that  contin- 
ues publish  The  News  dt  Observer  in  Raleigh. 

While  in  Raleigh,  Mr.  Sulzberger.  Jr.  mar- 
ried Gall  Gregg,  whom  he  met  while  visiting 
his  mother  in  Topeka.  who  had  moved  there 
and  which  was  Ms.  Gregg's  hometown.  Ms. 
Gregg  was  also  a  Journalist,  and  worked  for 
The  Associated  Press  at  the  time.  The  couple 
have  two  children. 

JOINED  ■nMES  IN  1978 

After  two  years,  Mr.  Sulzberger,  Jr.  left 
Raleigh  to  become  a  correspondent  for  The 
Associated  Press  in  London. 

In  1978,  when  Mr.  Sulzberger,  Jr.  finally 
joined  The  Times  as  a  reporter  in  the  Wash- 
ington bureau,  he  said  he  felt  he  knew  what 
he  was  doing. 

"I  wasn't  the  greatest  reporter  in  the 
world,  but  I  wasn't  starting  at  zero,"  he  said. 

In  Washington,  Mr.  Sulzberger  worked  on  a 
wide  array  of  articles,  from  the  long-term 
impact  of  nuclear  testing  in  the  1940's  to  a 
brief  stint  covering  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission. He  recalls  with  some  pride  an  arti- 
cle he  wrote  about  the  Panama  Canal  Treaty 
that  "led  the  paper,"  meaning  that  it  ap- 
peared in  the  upper-right  corner  of  the  front 
page,  the  position  reserved  each  day  for  the 
most  important  news  article. 

Shortly  after  Ronald  Reagan  became  Presi- 
dent, the  family  moved  to  the  Upper  West 
Side  of  Manhattan,  the  neighborhood  where 
he  has  lived  since  then. 

As  a  member  of  the  metropolitan  staff.  Mr. 
Sulzberger.  Jr.  worked  as  a  general  assign- 
ment reporter  and  covered  City  Hall. 


He  then  became  an  assignment  editor  for 
year,  which  he  described  as  "the  single  most 
exhausting  Job  I  ever  had." 

This  was  his  first  management  experience. 

"I  was  not  a  great  manager,  but  I  walked 
around  a  lot,  often  without  shoes  on.  and 
that  walking  around  will  cover  a  multitude 
of  sins,"  he  said,  adding  that  he  concluded 
that  the  fundamental  role  of  a  good  manager 
is  motivation. 

"It's  no  different  from  now,"  he  said,  and, 
indeed,  he  still  walks  around  a  lot.  speaking 
to  people  in  the  newsroom,  but  wearing 
shoes. 

REFINED  STYLE  OF  MANAOEMENT 

In  1982,  Mr.  Sulzberger.  Jr.  transferred  to 
the  advertising  department,  where  he  sold 
advertising  sjaA  supervised  an  advertising 
sales  team. 

Mr.  Sulzberger,  Jr.  said  it  was  during  this 
period  that  he  began  to  think  carefully 
about  his  own  management  style,  which  he 
characterized  as  a  belief  in  group  decision- 
making that  taps  the  energy  and  insight  of  a 
wide  array  of  participants. 

"I  don't  think  leadership  demands  yes  or 
no  answers;  I  think  leadership  Is  providing 
the  forum  for  making  the  right  decision, 
which  doesn't  demand  unanimity,"  he  said. 

This  month,  in  keeping  with  his  manage- 
ment views,  he  oversaw  changes  in  the  pa- 
per's business  management  organization  in- 
tended to  streamline  decision-making  and 
encourage  Innovation  and  individual  ac- 
countability. 

After  advertising,  Mr.  Sulzberger,  Jr. 
moved  to  corporate  planning,  where  he  was 
instructed  in  the  analytical  skills  required 
in  managing  a  sophisticated  business,  and 
there  followed  a  period  in  production,  includ- 
ing two  nights  each  week  as  night  produc- 
tion manager  overseeing  the  presses  at  the 
paper's  43d  Street  headquarters. 

When  he  was  made  assistant  publisher  and 
later  deputy  publisher.  Mr.  Sulzberger,  Jr. 
said,  the  threads  of  his  multifaceted  training 
began  to  come  together  and  are  still  coa- 
lescing. 

While  he  said  the  paper  would  continue  to 
have  "the  honesty  of  Its  Journalism  and  the 
honesty  of  its  business  practices"  as  its  guid- 
ing principle,  he  said  he  was  not  afraid  of  ex- 
perimenting and  making  mistakes. 

"If  you  don't  occasionally  make  a  mistake, 
you  aren't  trying  hard  enough,"  he  said. 

A  GENERATION  REMAINS  CLOSE 

As  a  child,  during  weekend  visits  with  his 
father,  Mr.  Sulzberger.  Jr.,  he  often  went  to 
Hillandale,  the  Connecticut  estate  of  his  pa- 
ternal grandparents— Arthur  Hays  and 
Iphigene  Sulzberger,  whom  he  and  the  other 
13  Sulzberger  grandchildren  called  Bumpy 
and  Granny. 

His  generation  of  cousins  remain  close.  Mr. 
Sulzberger,  Jr..  said,  attributing  the  friend- 
ship in  part  to  their  time  together  as  chil- 
dren at  Hillandale,  where  the  family's  herit- 
age was  lightly  but  constantly  present.  That 
generation  has  created  a  charitable  trust, 
the  Hillandale  Group,  to  which  they  all  con- 
tribute. 

Four  of  Mr.  Sulzberger,  Jr.'s  first  cousins 
also  work  at  the  Times  Company:  Stephen 
Golden,  Ruth  S.  Holmberg's  son,  is  vice 
president  for  forest  products;  his  brother  Mi- 
chael Golden  is  senior  vice  president  and 
general  manager  of  the  women's  publishing 
division;  Daniel  Cohen,  Judith  Sulzberger's 
son,  is  director  of  sales  development  in  the 
circulation  department  of  The  Times,  and 
Susan  W.  Dryfoos,  Marian  S.  Heiskell's 
daughter,  is  director  of  the  Times  History 
Project,  a  continuing  video  documentary  of 
the  paper  and  the  company. 


Speaking  of  his  family  generally.  Mr. 
Sulzberger,  Jr.  said.  "The  New  York  Times  is 
Inherent  in  what  we  are,  but  not  worn  as 
"what  we  are';  it's  Important  and  crucial  to 
all  of  us,  but  not  something  that  was  drilled 
in.  In  any  specific  ways." 

(From  the  New  York  Times,  Jan.  17, 1992] 

FROM  The  PUBLISHER 

It  has  been  four  generations  since  Adolph 
S.  Ochs  laid  down  the  precepts  that  have  suc- 
cessfully guided  The  New  York  Times  for  96 
years.  Those  principles  have  been  carried 
forward  with  distinction  by  my  grandfather, 
Arthur  Hays  Sulzberger;  my  uncle.  Orvil  E. 
Dryfoos,  and  my  father,  Arthur  Ochs 
Sulzberger. 

Each  of  these  men,  in  their  message  upon 
being  named  Publisher,  quoted  the  pledge 
Mr.  Ochs  made  when  he  took  the  helm  of  The 
Times:  To  give  the  news  impartially,  with- 
out fear  or  favor,  regardless  of  any  party, 
sect  or  Interest  involved. 

EUich  remained  faithful  to  those  words  and 
the  spirit  behind  them. 

To  follow  in  such  footsteps  is  both  a  great 
honor  and  a  daunting  challenge.  I  pledge 
that,  with  the  aid  of  the  men  and  women  who 
make  this  great  paper  all  it  is,  The  Times 
will  continue  to  adhere  to  the  high  standards 
of  Journalism  and  business  to  which  it  has 
always  held  itself. 

In  assuming  the  duties  of  this  office,  I  re- 
main grateful  for  the  guidance  that  has  been 
and  will  continue  to  be  given  to  me  by  my 
father.  While  he  relinquishes  the  title  of 
Publisher,  he  retains  that  of  Chairman  and 
Chief  Executive  Officer  of  The  New  York 
Times  Company.  It  gives  me  great  comfort 
to  know  that  his  presence  and  counsel  will 
continue  for  years  to  come.— Arthur  Ochs 
Sulzberger,  Jr. 

Mr.  PRESSLER  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  ACTESIG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  recognizes  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Pressler]. 


NUCLEAR  NONPROLIFERATION 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  it 
was  my  pleasure  to  make  a  trip  during 
the  recess  to  India,  Pakistan,  and  Sri 
Lanka.  I  am  particularly  interested  in 
the  issue  of  nuclear  nonproliferation 
throughout  the  world,  and  I  was  look- 
ing into  the  effects  of  the  amendment  I 
sponsored  some  years  ago  that  has  re- 
sulted in  the  elimination  of  United 
States  aid  to  Pakistan.  The  so-called 
Pressler  amendment,  which  became 
law  in  1985,  states  that  if  the  President 
cannot  certify  to  Congress  on  a  yearly 
basis  that  Pakistan  does  not  have  a  nu- 
clear weapon.  United  States  aid  to  that 
nation  be  cut  off. 

For  several  years,  the  Reagan  admin- 
istration was  able  to  certify  that  Paki- 
stan did  not  have  a  nuclear  weapon. 
However,  in  1990,  the  administration, 
with  the  technical  information  avail- 
able to  it,  was  unable  to  certify.  In- 
deed, it  is  widely  believed  that  Paki- 
stan does  have  a  nuclear  weapon.  It 
may  keep  it  in  two  or  three  compo- 
nents, but  it  could  assemble  such  a 
weapon  very  quickly.  Thus,  United 
States  aid  to  Pakistan  quite  rightly 
has  been  shut  off. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  we  need  to 
make  every  effort  to  work  toward  the 


reduction  of  nuclear  weapons  in  the 
world.  Members  of  the  Security  Coun- 
cil are  reducing  their  nuclear  weapons. 
There  are  also  reductions  being  made 
in  conventional  arms.  However,  certain 
small  countries  appeax  simultaneously 
to  be  acquiring  nuclear* weapons.  This 
is  a  very  dangerous  development. 

One  example  of  this  danger  is  that  Is- 
lamic fundamentalism  could  take  con- 
trol in  Pakistan  very  easily.  The  result 
would  be  a  country  ruled  by  Islamic 
fundamentalists  in  control  of  nuclear 
weapons. 

Also,  while  in  the  region,  I  did  a 
great  deal  of  listening  about  some  stra- 
tegic changes  that  are  occurring.  One 
potential  change,  is  that  the  Muslim 
states  of  the  former  Soviet  Union 
which  have  now  become  independent, 
may  well  look  to  Pakistan  and  its 
warm,  deepwater  port  at  Karachi  as  an 
outlet  for  supplying  their  trading 
needs. 

Traditionally,  these  former  Soviet 
Republics  have  been  forced,  by  the  So- 
viet Union,  to  ship  by  rail  to  either  the 
port  at  Vladivostok  in  the  east  or 
Minsk  in  the  west  as  their  major  ports. 
Now,  if  they  choose  to  come  down 
through  Afghanistan  and  the  Khyber 
Pass  into  Pakistan,  they  can  very  eas- 
ily use  the  deep,  warmwater  port  at 
Karachi.  There  is  a  feeling  on  the  part 
of  many  leaders  with  whom  I  visited 
during  this  trip  that  a  confederation  of 
eight  or  nine  Muslim  states  could 
emerge  as  a  new  strategic  force  in  the 
world.  These  are  the  five  or  six  former 
Soviet  Republics  that  are  Muslims,  Af- 
ghanistan, Pakistan,  possibly  Iran,  and 
parts  of  Turkey.  If  all  these  states  turn 
to  Islamic  fundamentalism  and  possess 
nuclear  weapons,  which  some  of  them 
already  do.  it  would  be  a  very  serious 
threat  to  world  stability. 

At  least  two  or  three  of  the  Muslim 
states  in  the  former  Soviet  Union  have 
nuclear  weapons.  They  are  supposed  to 
turn  these  over  to  Russia,  but  whether 
that  actually  will  happen  remains  to  be 
seen.  Pakistan  also  has  nuclear  weap- 
ons. This  could  result  in  competition 
between  Pakistan  and  Iran  for  leader- 
ship of  any  such  confederation. 

The  point  is  that  an  entirely  new 
strategic  group  of  Islamic  fundamen- 
talist states  with  nuclear  weapons  may 
be  emerging  in  that  part  of  the  world. 
As  a  result,  the  United  States  must  be 
very  careful  about  its  policy  regarding 
foreign  aid.  American  taxpayers  do  not 
want  to  subsidize  the  building  of  nu- 
clear bombs  nor  should  they  be  in  the 
position  of  indirectly  supporting  the 
buildup  of  conventional  weapons. 

There  is  now  a  shifting  of  used  weap- 
ons to  countries  such  as  Pakistan  and 
India  and  other  countries  in  that  re- 
gion, in  Africa  and  throughout  the 
world.  This,  too,  is  a  dangerous  devel- 
opment. 

I  am  working  to  develop  new  meas- 
ures designed  to  reward  countries  for 
reducing  nuclear  arms,  if  they  have 


them,  and  for  reducing  conventional 
arms.  The  great  powers  of  the  world 
should  establish  a  regime  that  would 
facilitate  the  reduction  of  all  types  of 
armaments.  The  great  powers  are  re- 
ducing their  armaments,  while  many  of 
the  smaller  countries  are  increasing 
theirs.  It  is  almost  incomprehensible  to 
imagine  the  results  in  the  Persian  Gulf 
had  Irax)  had  a  nuclear  bomb.  Pakistan 
and  other  countries  in  this  region 
could  soon  be  in  this  very  position. 

During  my  trip,  I  also  urged  India  to 
sign  the  Nuclear  Nonproliferation 
Treaty.  I  also  encouraged  India  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  five-nation  meeting 
that  has  been  proposed  as  part  of  ef- 
forts to  reduce  the  nuclear  threat  in 
South  Asia. 

Mr.  President,  this  trip  was  taken  in 
connection  with  my  assignment  to  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee.  I  found 
it  very  worthwhile  and  am  certain  it 
will  help  me  do  a  better  job  both  in 
that  committee  and  in  the  Senate.  As 
the  result  of  this  trip  it  has  also  be- 
come clear  to  me  that  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment has  taken  the  correct  position 
concerning  nuclear  nonproliferation  in 
South  Asia  and  I  urge  that  we  main- 
tain it. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  place  articles  which  appeared  in 
the  Hindustan  Times  on  January  12, 
1992,  the  Times  of  India  on  January  14, 
1992,  and  the  Pierre,  SD.  Capital  Jour- 
nal on  January  17,  1992,  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Hindustan  Times.  Jan.  12,  1902] 

Pressler  Warns  India  of  Islamic 

"Federation" 

New  Delhi,  January  II.— American  Sen- 
ator Larry  Pressler  spoke  of  a  danger  of 
seven  to  nine  Islamic  "fundamentalist"  na- 
tions, some  of  them  possessing  nuclear  weap- 
ons capability,  forming  a  "federation"  to  be- 
come a  major  force  in  this  region  in  the  late 
1990s  and,  he  felt,  "this  could  cause  a  prob- 
lem to  India." 

Addressing  a  Press  conference  here  today, 
Mr.  Pressler  said  the  "fundamentalist  belt" 
of  the  Muslim  nations  could  Include  Paki- 
stan, five  central  republics  of  the  erstwhile 
Soviet  Union,  Afghanistan,  Iran  and  parts  of 
Turkey. 

During  his  talks  yesterday  with  the  Indian 
leaders.  Including  Prime  Minister  P.V. 
Naraslmha  Rao,  External  Affairs  Minister 
Madhavsinh  Solanki  and  Defence  Minister 
Sharad  Pawar,  Mr.  Pressler  said  he  warned 
them  of  the  danger  of  a  new  force  of  Islamic 
nations  emerging  in  the  908  with  them. 

Mr.  Pressler  said  he  told  the  Indian  leaders 
that  such  a  scenario  in  the  vicinity  of  India 
could  pose  a  problem  for  it.  "There  was  some 
concern  when  I  told  them  about  this  possibil- 
ity," he  said,  adding  that  they  were,  how- 
ever, the  best  judge  to  analyze  such  a  situa- 
tion. 

Mr.  Pressler  is  the  author  of  an  American 
law,  widely  known  as  the  "Pressler  Amend- 
ment", under  which  U.S.  military  and  eco- 
nomic aid  has  been  denied  to  Pakistan  In 
view  of  Its  nuclear  weapons  progranune. 

He  Is  here  as  part  of  his  U-day  official  visit 
to  South  Asia.  He  is  leaving  for  Islamabad 
tomorrow   from   where   be   will   go   to   &ri 
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F  ressler  appreciated  India's  decision 
sign  the  Nuclear  Non-Prollferatlon 
(NPT)    and    said    there    was    "sub- 
evidence"  to  suggest  Pakistan's  in- 
in  terrorism  in  India's  two  border 
and  Kashmir  and  Punjab, 
ranking  Republican  on  the  Senate's  Eu- 
Iffairs  Sub-Committee.  Mr.  Pressler 
the  Science.  Technology  and  Space 
and  the  Small  Business  Ex- 
Sub-Committee.  He  is  also  a 
of  both  the  Near  Eastern  and  South 
Affairs  Sub-Committee  and  the  Rural 
and  Family  Farming  Sub-Commit- 
Senator  is  also  an  honorary  chalr- 
the  Washington  based  National  In- 
Anlerlcan  Chambers  of  Commerce. 
!  slamic  fundamentalism  "on  the  rise 
wlorld."  Mr.  Pressler  said  the  group  of 
nine    geographically    continuous 
States,   including   Pakistan,   could 
into   a   "confederation"    and 
a  major  force  in  this  part  of  the 
causing  problems  for  India. 

opinion,  pressure  should  be  mounted 

(  entral  Asian  republics  of  the  former 

Jnlon   to  hand  over  their   nuclear 

to  the  Russian  Federation. 

the  possibility  of  a  Camp  David  type 

of  India  and  Pakistan,  Mr.  Pressler 

duflng  his  talks  with  Mr.   Narasimha 

the  External  Affairs  and  Defense 

he  got  the  impression   that  New 

willing  to  talk  to  Islanaabad  to 

differences  on  contentious  Issues. 

Mr.  Pressler  did  not  foresee  the 

of  any  immediate  breakthrough. 

summit  could  be  held  in  a  year's 

tackle   the   nuclear  issue   between 

Pakistan. 

same  time,  Mr.  Pressler  supported 

Prime  Minister  Nawaz  Sharif  s  pro- 

a  five-nation  meeting  to  settle  the 

question  with  India  on  a  regional 
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Emphi  sizing  the  need  to  prevent  Pakistan 

be<  oming  a  nuclear  power.  Mr.  Pressler 

»as  in  favour  of  the  proposal  for  a 

pow  sr  agreement  to  make  South  Asia  a 

ireapons  free  zone. 

»ay  must  be  found  to  have  an  early 

of  the  leaders  of  India.   Pakistan. 

USA  and  the  erstwhile  USSR  in 

he   suggested,     "A    Camp 

meeting  can  also  be  arranged 

the^U.S.  assistance."  he  commented. 

the  possession  of  nuclear  weap- 
iOme  of  Central  Asian  republics  of 
S  oviet  Union.  Mr.  Pressler  said  some 
qonditionalities  would  have  to  be  at- 
the  foreign  economic  aid  to  them 
thatlthey  hand  over  their  weapons  to  the 
Federation." 
S<  nator  did  not  want  India  to  retain 
nucl«  ar  option  in  the  face  of  the  possible 
tfom  Islamic  States  in  the  neighbor- 
would  rather  like  India  to  sign  the 
!Jon-Proliferation  Treaty  keeping  in 
ultimate  objective  of  a  nuclear-free 
the  19908.  "  he  observed. 


"I  am  aware  of  India's  opposition  to  sign- 
ing the  treaty."  Mr.  Pressler  said,  adding 
that  the  five-nuclear  weapon  States— the  US. 
Russia.  Britain,  France  and  China— would 
gradually  reduce  their  nuclear  stockpile. 

According  to  Mr.  Pressler,  the  Bush  admin- 
istration had  wanted  the  "Pressler  Amend- 
ment" to  be  repealed  in  the  U.S.  Congress. 
But,  he  felt,  the  measures  should  be  kept  in 
the  way  as  it  was  in  view  of  overwhelming 
evidence  of  Pakistan's  nuclear  weapons  pro- 
gramme. 

As  far  as  India  was  concerned,  the  Senator 
felt  that  the  "Pressler  Amendment"  was  not 
necessary  as  there  was  no  evidence  towards 
non-peaceful  uses  of  nuclear  energy,  a  fact 
which  had  been  borne  out  by  technical  ex- 
perts. 

"However,  the  Pressler  Amendment  is  very 
much  needed  to  end  nuclear  proliferation 
and  to  give  an  opportunity  for  arms  con- 
trol", he  maintained. 

For  better  India-Pakistan  relations,  Mr. 
Pressler  said  that  there  was  need  for  con- 
fidence-building measures  in  an  effort  to 
have  a  peaceful  environment  in  the  region. 
But,  he  pointed  out,  the  Indian  leaders  had 
furnished  evidence  to  show  Islamabad's  in- 
volvement in  subversive  activities  in  the 
border  States. 

[From  the  Times  of  India,  Jan.  14. 1992] 
Pakistan  Refuses  To  Curtail  N-Plan 

Islamabad,  January  13.— Pakistan  has 
turned  down  suggestions  by  Washington  to 
roll  back  its  weapon-oriented  nuclear  pro- 
gramme and  has  declined  to  unilaterally 
sign  the  nuclear  nonproliferation  treaty,  re- 
port Pn  and  Renter. 

Islamabad's  position  was  conveyed  to  the 
U.S.  senator,  Mr.  Larry  Pressler,  during  his 
meetings  with  the  federal  finance  minister, 
Mr.  Sartaz  Aziz,  the  minister  of  state  for  for- 
eign affairs.  Mr.  Siddlque  Khan  Kanju.  and 
the  senate  chairman,  Mr.  Wasim  SaJJad. 

Responding  to  questions  at  a  press  con- 
ference at  the  end  of  his  two-day  visit  to 
Pakistan  today,  Mr.  Pressler  said  he  had  not 
received  any  Indication  from  Islamabad  that 
it  was  willing  to  roll  back  its  nuclear  pro- 
gramme. 

Pakistan,  he  said,  should  take  overt  steps 
to  dismantle  its  nuclear  weapon  cai)ability. 
The  Bush  administration  would  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  issue  the  necessary  certification 
under  the  Pressler  amendment  only  after 
Islamabad  takes  such  a  measure,  he  said. 

The  U.S.  administration  is  convinced  Paki- 
stan has  gone  beyond  a  theoretical  nuclear 
capability  and  has  developed  a  nuclear  bomb. 
"The  Bush  administration  has  determined 
that  Pakistan  has  a  nuclear  device  it  could 
use."  Mr.  Pressler  said. 

"The  Bush  administration  made  a  deter- 
mination, and  I  cannot  talk  for  the  Bush  ad- 
ministration, that  Pakistan  has  the  capabil- 
ity to  have  a  nuclear  bomb  which  may  have 
to  be  put  together.  It  is  in  two  pieces  or 
something,  but  it  is  there."  he  said. 

"It  may  not  be  a  bomb  that  we  can  look  at 
or  touch  or  so  forth."  he  said. 

Pakistan  denies  developing  nuclear  weap- 
ons, but  President  George  Bush  halted  all 
military  or  new  economic  aid  in  October  1990 
after  refusing  to  certify  under  a  law  intro- 
duced by  Pressler  that  Pakistan  was  not  de- 
veloping nuclear  weapons. 

U.S.  sources  said  then  that  Pakistan  had 
stepped  up  efforts  to  make  weapons-grade 
uranium.  Mr.  Pressler  made  it  clear  that 
Washington  believed  Pakistan's  nuclear  pro- 
gramme had  gone  much  further. 

The  U.S.  Senator  said  more  amendments 
were  in  the  offing  later  this  month  to  en- 


hance U.S.  relations  with  those  countries 
which  were  not  only  reducing  nuclear  weap- 
ons but  also  cutting  down  their  conventional 
weapons. 

He  said  there  was  considerable  apprehen- 
sion of  the  emerging  "Islamic  bloc"  possess- 
ing nuclear  bombs  and  fears  of  growing  Is- 
lamic fundamentalism. 

The  new  strategic  group,  he  said,  could  get 
access  to  the  warm  water  port  in  Karachi. 

He  said  there  was  no  evidence  that  India 
has  a  nuclear  bomb.  Technical  experts  In  the 
U.S.  bad  suggested  that  India  had  abandoned 
is  programme  in  this  regard  while  Pakistan 
was  going  ahead  with  it,  he  said. 

The  visiting  U.S.  senator,  who  during  his 
recent  New  Delhi  visit  had  criticised  Paki- 
stan's involvement  in  secessionist  and  ter- 
rorist activities  in  Jammu  and  Kashmir  and 
Punjab,  was  given  a  cold  reception  by  Paki- 
stani leaders.  The  customary  calls  on  the 
President,  Mr.  Ghulam  Ishaq  Khan,  and  the 
Prime  Minister,  Mr.  Nawaz  Sharif,  did  not 
materialise. 

Most  of  the  Pakistani  dailies  today  led  its 
front  page  reports  on  the  Pressler  visit  with 
the  news  of  the  President  and  the  Prime 
Minister  refusing  to  meet  him.  Official 
sources  however  claimed  that  there  were  no 
scheduled  meetings. 

Political  analysts  feel  that  Pakistan's  re- 
lations with  the  United  States  had  touched  a 
low  ebb  in  the  wake  of  the  senator's  visit. 

Yesterday,  Pakistani  authorities  dismissed 
as  unfounded  Mr.  Pressler's  statement  that 
he  feared  the  creation  of  a  nuclear-armed  Is- 
lamic federation  stretching  from  Turkey  to 
Pakistan. 

"Such  baseless  apprehensions  hardly  need 
any  comment."  Mr.  Slddiq  Khan  Kanju  said 
after  meeting  Mr.  Pressler  in  Islamabad  yes- 
terday. 

The  official  APP  news  agency  quoted  Mr. 
Kanju  as  saying  he  had  made  clear  to  Mr. 
Pressler  that  Pakistan's  nuclear  prograunme 
was  peaceful. 

Meanwhile,  Paklsun  today  denied  Indian 
charges  that  it  was  sponsoring  secessionist 
activities  in  Jammu  and  Kashmir  and  Pun- 
Jab  and  instead  accused  New  Delhi  of  foment- 
ing subversive  activities  in  Pakistan. 

A  Pakistan  government  release  quoted  Mr. 
Pressler  as  having  told  Mr.  Sajjad  that  his 
statement  in  Delhi  had  been  reported  "out  of 
context". 

While  in  the  Indian  capital,  he  was  in- 
formed about  Pakistan's  involvement  in  the 
terrorist  activities,  but,  he  had  categorically 
stated  that  he  can  give  his  opinion  only  after 
hearing  the  Pakistani  side,  the  official  re- 
lease said. 

Mr.  Kanju  termed  as  "wild  and  baseless". 
Indian  charges  of  Islamabad's  involvement 
in  terrorist  activities  in  the  two  Indian  bor- 
der states. 

[From  the  Pierre.  SD.  Capital  Journal.  Jan. 

17.  1992] 
Foreign  Relations  Still  Important  task 

President  Bush  faces  harsh  criticism  for 
paying  too  much  attention  to  foreign  affairs 
and  not  spending  enough  time  on  domestic 
Issues.  There  should  be  a  lesson  in  that  for 
our  representatives  in  Washington,  yet.  Sen. 
Larry  Pressler,  R-S.D.,  is  off  in  Islamabad, 
Pakistan,  on  what  seems  to  be  a  trip  de- 
signed to  insult  Islamic  fundamentalists  ev- 
erywhere. 

While  in  New  Delhi,  India,  earlier  this 
week,  Pressler  said  the  U.S.  is  worried  about 
a  confederation  of  Islamic  fundamentalist 
states  including  Pakistan,  Iran,  Afghanistan, 
Turkey  and  central  Asian  republics  of  the 
former  Soviet  Union.  Pressler  said  there  is  a 


fear  that  these  Islamic  states  would  develop 
a  nuclear  bomb,  forming  a  threat  to  India 
and  the  rest  of  the  world. 

This  is  the  first  we've  heard  of  such  a 
threat,  but  then  Sen.  Pressler  serves  on  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  and 
travels  in  circles  that  should  know  about 
such  things.  The  question  remains,  however, 
what's  the  Senator  doing  in  Pakistan  when 
things  are  so  tough  here  at  home. 

The  answer's  quite  simple — he's  doing  his 
Job. 

As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee.  Pressler  is  charged  with 
watching  out  for  America's  .interests  in  for- 
eign affairs.  With  the  dismantling  of  the  So- 
viet Union  and  its  nuclear  threat,  the  Senate 
committee  may  not  have  the  clout  it  once 
did.  but  that  doesn't  change  the  fact  that 
this  country  exists  in  a  world  where  nuclear 
threats  are  still  quite  real. 

Americans  know  from  their  painful  experi- 
ence with  Iraq  that  the  friction  between 
smaller  nations  can  have  a  profound  effect 
on  this  country.  And.  while  this  country 
keeps  searching  for  a  peace  dividend,  other 
nations  are  still  trying  to  increase  the 
amount  of  foreign  aid  they  receive  from  the 
United  States. 

As  angered  as  the  Pakistanis  are  with 
Pressler.  they  still  see  fit  to  say  that  this 
nation's  policies  discriminate  against  Paki- 
stan which,  through  its  insistence  on  nuclear 
proliferation,  is  denied  U.S.  aid  through  a 
law  called  the  Pressler  Amendment.  Despite 
what  the  Pakistanis  say.  this  nation  has 
every  right  to  reward  its  allies  and  keep  po- 
tential nuclear  threats  at  bay. 

While  we  like  to  see  our  leaders  giving 
their  best  efforts  to  solving  problems  here  at 
home,  we  have  to  realize  that  the  United 
States  does  not  exist  in  a  vacuum.  We'll  have 
no  part  in  establishing  a  new  world  order  un- 
less we're  paying  close  attention  to  the  rest 
of  the  world. 

Dana  Hess. 
City  Editor. 


REGISTRATION  OF  MASS 
MAILINGS 

The  filing  date  for  1991  fourth  quarter 
mass  mailings  is  January  24,  1992.  If 
your  office  did  no  mass  mailings  during 
this  period,  please  submit  a  letter  to 
that  effect. 

Mass  mailing  registrations,  or  nega- 
tive reports,  should  be  submitted  to 
the  Senate  Office  of  Public  Records,  232 
Hart  Building.  Washington,  DC  20510- 
7116. 

The  Public  Records  Office  will  be 
open  from  8  a.m.  to  6  p.m.  on  the  filing 
date  to  accept  these  filings.  For  further 
information,  please  contact  the  Public 
Records  Office  on  (202)  224-0322. 


TRIBUTE  TO  JUDGE  CLARENCE 
ALLGOOD 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  Clarence 
Allgood,  a  U.S.  district  judge  from  Ala- 
bama, died  November  30  at  his  home  in 
Birmingham  after  55  years  on  the 
bench.  Appointed  to  the  Federal  bench 
by  President  Kennedy  in  1961,  Clarence 
first  became  a  judge  in  1938,  when  he 
began  serving  in  bankruptcy  court, 
then  called  "debtor's  court." 

Judge  Allgood  was  always  described 
as  the  kind  of  person  who  would  lit- 


erally give  a  stranger  the  clothes  off 
his  back.  In  fact,  there  is  a  story  re- 
counted in  his  aptly  named  biogitiphy, 
"Judge  Clarence  Allgood:  His  Brother's 
Keeper."  describing  an  incident  when 
the  judge  gave  his  coat  to  a  defendant 
who  needed  one. 

As  his  long-time  secretary,  Virginia 
Tidwell.  relates  the  story: 

Dressed  only  in  a  short-sleeved  shirt  and 
trousers,  the  man  appeared  to  be  suffering 
from  a  chill  and  was  shivering.  Allgood  mo- 
tioned to  his  bailiff.  Walter  Jones,  and  whis- 
pered to  him.  Jones  disappeared  into  the 
Judge's  chambers  and  emerged  with  AUgood's 
favorite,  old.  green-checkered  sport  coat. 
*  *  *  The  bailiff  helped  the  defendant  put  on 
the  Jacket.  Then  the  trial  continued. 

This  story  speaks  volumes  about  the 
charax3ter  of  Judge  Clarence  Allgood. 
who  was  known  as  a  man  who  displayed 
deep  compassion  for  people  whether  on 
or  off  the  bench.  Friends  and  col- 
leagues say  that  even  the  people  on 
whom  he  imposed  punishment  re- 
spected him;  they  thought  he  was  fair 
and  that  they  got  a  fair  shake.  As  a 
close  associate  for  many  years  says. 
"They  didn't  get  off,  but  they  got  jus- 
tice, kindness,  and  consideration." 

Judge  Allgood,  who  may  have  been  a 
judge  longer  than  any  other  Federal  ju- 
rist, was  frequently  called  upon  to  fill 
in  for  Federal  judges  in  other  districts, 
most  of  them  outside  Alabama.  He  had 
a  reputation  for  getting  in  and  making 
the  system  work. 

Clarence  lost  both  his  legs  at  age  18 
in  a  train  accident,  but  most  people 
who  met  him  were  unaware  of  it  since 
he  learned  to  use  his  artificial  ones  so 
well.  When  his  wife,  Marie,  died  10 
years  ago,  he  insisted  on  a  heavier 
caseload  upon  returning  to  work  as  a 
way  to  adjust  to  life  as  a  widower.  De- 
spite these  personal  hardships,  as  well 
as  numerous  health  problems.  Judge 
Allgood  persevered,  serving  up  until  his 
death  last  week  at  age  89. 

In  paying  tribute  to  such  a  distin- 
guished jurist  as  Judge  Clarence  W. 
Allgood,  one  cannot  help  but  realize 
and  acknowledge  that  this  man  did,  in- 
deed, epitomize  and  practice  the  Amer- 
ican ideal  of  jurisprudence,  "Justice 
tempered  with  mercy."  I  commend 
Judge  Allgood  on  a  long  life  of  profes- 
sional and  personal  achievement  in  the 
name  of  public  service,  and  extend  my 
sincerest  condolences  to  Judge 
AUgood's  family,  including  a  son,  Clar- 
ence Allgood,  Jr.,  and  sister,  Mrs. 
Helen  Hedon. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  ar- 
ticle from  the  Birmingham  News  on 
the  judge's  career  and  biography,  pub- 
lished earlier  this  year,  be  included  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
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[From  the  Birmingham  News,  Apr.  17, 1991] 
Judge  allgood  First  in  Series  of  Local 
Bios 
(By  Elma  Bell) 
After  55  years  on  the  bench.  Judge  Clar- 
ence Allgood  still  looks  forward  to  going  to 
work  each  day. 

"I  like  people  and  I  like  working  with  law- 
yers "  Allgood  explains.  "As  a  senior  Judge.  I 
can  choose  my  cases.  I  like  criminal  cases 
and  I  like  people,  and  I  learn  something 
every  day.  If  I  get  to  the  place  where  I  am 
not  doing  a  good  Job.  I  believe  my  fellow 
Judges  and  friends  will  have  the  good  sense 
to  tell  me.  and  then  I  will  retire." 

AUgood's  life  story  is  the  first  in  a  series 
of  books  called  Birmingham  Portraits  which 
feature  prominent  Birminghamians  and  are 
being  published  by  the  Birmingham  Histori- 
cal Society. 

The  title  of  this  first  book  is  Judge  Clar- 
ence W.  Allgood.  His  Brothers'  Keeper.  Au- 
thors are  Stephen  B.  Coleman  Jr..  and  Judge 
Stephen  B.  Coleman,  a  longtime  friend.  Pub- 
lication of  the  book  is  being  celebrated  Fri- 
day night  at  a  pwirty  at  South  Trust  Tower, 
hosted  by  a  group  of  Allgood's  former  law 
clerks  and  by  the  historical  society. 

George  McMillan,  who  is  called  the  dean  of 
the  Allgood  law  clerks,  says  those  former 
clerks  are  now  enjoying  careers  as  lawyers 
and  Judges  in  cities  spread  all  over  the  coun- 
try. 

"And  they  are  coming  here  from  all  direc- 
tions to  pay  tribute  to  Judge  Allgood."  Mc- 
Millan says. 

Talking  with  Allgood.  it  becomes  obvious 
why  the  Colemans  report  that  practically  ev- 
eryone who  came  in  contact  with  Allgood  ad- 
mired and  respected  him.  even  those  people 
who  appeared  before  him  as  defendants. 

"You  have  to  have  a  compassion."  Allgood 
says.  "I  don't  crusade  and  I  don't  lecture.  I 
never  did.  Those  people  appearing  before  you 
feel  bad  enough  already  about  being  there, 
without  you  jumping  on  them." 

His  compassion  even  extended  to  lawyers, 
who  sometimes  could  try  the  patience  of  a 
saint. 

"You  have  to  understand  they  have  to 
make  a  living  too."  Allgood  says.  "In  all 
these  years,  I  never  issued  a  contempt  cita- 
tion—but I  came  close  a  few  times. 

He  calls  the  time  a  lawyer  Infuriated  him 
by  dishonesty  during  a  meeting  in  Ills  cham- 
bers. 

"I  lost  my  temper  to  the  extent  that  I  told 
him  I  was  tempted  to  ask  him  out  Into  the 
hall  so  I  could  knock  his  brains  out." 
Allgood  says. 

He  recalls  another  time  when  he  was  as 
close  as  he  ever  came  to  issuing  a  citation.  It 
was  many  years  ago,  and  he  says  he  has  been 
thankful  all  those  years  that  he  reconsid- 
ered. 

"This  young  lawyer  did  some  strange 
things.  I  tried  to  help  him,  and  the  opposing 
council  even  tried  to  help  him,  but  he 
seemed  to  tell  hinnself  that  we  were  lined  up 
against  him,"  Allgood  says.  "He  did  some 
things  in  the  open  courtroom  that  caused  me 
to  make  up  my  mind  that  he  had  mental 
problems,  so  I  called  a  recess  and  talked  with 
him  in  my  chambers." 

The  young  man  admitted  that  be  had  been 
treated  for  some  problems,  and  Allgood 
asked  him  to  bring  his  attorney  and  come  to 
his  chambers  to  talk  with  him. 

"They  came,  and  I  said  if  they  would  agree 
that  the  young  man  go  to  a  doctor  of  his 
choice  for  treatment,  and  keep  me  advised 
periodically  on  his  progress,  I  would  not 
issue  a  contempt  citation." 

They  agreed  to  Allgood's  suggestion. 
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Thit  young  man  went  on  to  a  successful 

and  Is  still  practicinK  law  today," 

says.  "And  there  is  no  contempt  ci- 

on  his  record." 

t  lelr  book,  the  Colemans  tell  about 

s  reputation  for  "getting  down  to 

Appointed  in  1938  as  Referee  in 

over  what  was  then  called  Debt- 

C^urt,  AUgood  quickly  established  a  rep- 

for  believing  the  court  had  a  duty 

the  debtor  and  to  the  creditor  to 

(  ut  a  feasible  plan  of  payment,  and  "to 

thfogs  going." 

Kennedy  appointed  Allgood  the 

udge  in  the  Northern  District  of  Ala- 

n  1961.  At  the  investiture  ceremonies. 

Fulford  represented  the  Birmingham 

AMociatlon  and   said.   "Your  life   has 

that  you  will  listen  and  con- 

1  Bfore  you  pass  judgment,  and  perhaps 

mportant  of  all  that  you  will  Judge 

understanding  heart." 

[Colemans  point  out  that  this  did  not 

a  "bleeding  heart"  approach  to  the 

illgood  found  satisfaction  In  bringing 

j  istice  to  criminals,"  they  write. 

X)ok  follows  Allgood  from  1902  when 

born  in  Avondale,  on  through  what  is 

lis  "stormy"  youth,  when  he  and  his 

friends  found   Ashing,   hunting   and 

rides  on  freight  trains  more  inter- 

than  school.  One  of  those  train  rides 

in  Allgood  losing  both  legs  when  he 

beieath  the  train.  As  he  lay  in  the  hos- 

( onvinced  he  would  never  walk  again. 

came  into  the  disheartened  boy's 

eftly  jumped  up  onto  a  chair,  jumped 

ind   suggested   he   teach   Allgood   to 

Vhen  Allgood  turned  his  face  to  the 

rolled  up  his  pants  to  reveal  two 

limbs.   Allgood   left  the  hospital 

on  two  artificial  limbs  and  crutches, 

wasn't    long    before    he    threw    the 

away. 

written,  the  book  keeps  even 
with  no  special  interest  in  law 
as  it  recounts  Allgood's  part  in 
tri4ls  of  public  officials  Richmond  Flow- 
Jim  Garrison  and  his  involvement  In 
riibts  cases. 

>ook  can  be  ordered  from  the  Blr- 

Hlstorical  Society,  #1  Sloss  Quar- 

rmingham,  Ala.  35222,  for  $15,  which 

handling  and  shipping.  It  will  be 

later  at  local  bookstores  for  $12.95. 
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PHILIP  J.  MEATHE 

l^EVIN.  Mr.  President,  on  Janu- 
1992,  Philip  J.  Meathe  will  mark 
of  a  very  remarkable  career 
I  imith,  Hinchman  &  Grylls,  the 
s  oldest  architectural,  engineer- 
planning  firm.  SH&G  has  been 
the  Detroit  landscape  for  139 


Meathe  came  to  the  firm  in  1969 

1971  was  named  president  and 

xecutive  officer.  In  1974  he  be- 

Jhairman.   During  his  years  at 

of  SH&G,  the  firm  pioneered 

management    system 

!  ubstantially   reduces   the    time 

of   designing   and    building 

projects.  The  company  expanded 

cities  in  the  United  States  and 

ook    on   contracts   around    the 

SH&G  specializes  in  designing 

complexes,    medical    facili- 

1  nd    research,    office,    and    edu- 

bulldlngs. 


During  Phil  Meathe's  career,  he  has 
been  honored  by  his  alma  mater,  the 
University  of  Michigan,  architectural 
societies,  and  civic  organizations.  He 
always  found  the  time  to  involve  him- 
self in  the  vital  activities  of  his  com- 
munity as  a  volunteer  even  while 
watching  over  the  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  his  firm. 

He  has  an  enthusiasm  that  is  con- 
tagious and  a  wonderful  way  in  his 
dealings  with  people. 

Mr.  President,  Phil  Meathe  will  be 
missed  as  the  guiding  force  at  Smith, 
Hinchman  &  Grylls.  but  now  he  will 
have  even  more  time  to  contribute  his 
expertise  to  the  many  organizations  on 
whose  boards  he  serves. 

I  want  to  wish  my  friend  Phil  Meathe 
good  luck,  good  health,  and  a  produc- 
tive retirement. 


MARY  BALL 
Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  on  Feb- 
ruary 1,  1992,  one  of  the  most  dedicated 
and  respected  members  of  the  Detroit 
community  will  retire  from  her  posi- 
tion as  executive  director  of  the  Inter- 
national Institute  of  Metropolitan  De- 
troit. The  name  Mary  Ball  is  synony- 
mous with  ethnic  heritage  and  cultural 
diversity. 

I  have  known  Mary  Ball  for  many 
years.  She  worked  in  an  executive  ca- 
pacity for  six  Detroit  mayors  and  initi- 
ated Detroit's  Riverfront  Ethnic  Fes- 
tivals, one  of  summertime's  popular 
activities  for  the  entire  metropolitan 
area. 

And  since  1978.  Mary  has  been  at  the 
helm  of  the  International  Institute, 
and  it  has  become  the  central  address 
for  the  many  ethnic  groups  which  are 
part  of  the  rich  fabric  of  our  great  com- 
munity. 

On  January  13.  the  community  hon- 
ored Mary  in  the  building  she  called 
home  for  13  years.  Hundreds  and  hun- 
dreds of  people  from  every  facet  of  our 
community  came  to  say  "thank  you" 
and  "we  love  you."  It  was  a  magnifi- 
cent tribute. 

I  sent  Mary  a  letter,  and  I  believe  it 
expresses  how  so  many  of  us  feel  about 
her.  Let  me  share  that  letter  with  my 
colleagues: 

Dear  Marv:  I  wish  I  could  join  with  other 
friends  at  the  celebration  on  the  13th. 

If  I  could  be  there,  I  would  tell  you  how 
much  you  have  meant  to  our  community  and 
to  me. 

■you  are  as  tightly  woven  into  the  fabric  of 
Detroit  as  anyone  I  know.  You  have  uniquely 
and  vastly  enriched  the  texture  of  that  fab- 
ric by  your  love  of  ethnicity  and  by  your 
passionate  devotion  to  the  preservation  and 
sharing  of  diverse  cultures. 

You  have  strengthened  that  fabric  with 
your  contagious  enthusiasm  and  constant 
outreach  to  include  more  and  more  people  in 
the  exciting  experiment  that  is  America. 

The  International  Institute  and  a  host  of 
other  community  organizations  have  bene- 
fited from  your  commitment. 

A  lot  of  us  in  public  life  have  also. 

The  International  Institute  is  only  an  in- 
stitute—you, Mary  Ball,  are  an  institution. 


Mr.  President.  I  know  that  Mary  Ball 
will  have  a  creative  and  fruitful  retire- 
ment and  that  her  life  will  continue  to 
touch  the  lives  of  her  myriads  of 
friends  and  associates. 


TRIBUTE  TO  AARON  ARONOV 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  on  De- 
cember 12  of  last  year,  the  State  of 
Alabama  lost  a  long-time  friend  when 
Aaron  Aronov  died  at  his  home  after  an 
extended  illness.  A  close  personal 
friend  of  mine,  Aaron  was  a  commer- 
cial developer  with  projects  in  14 
States.  He  got  his  start  by  selling  inex- 
pensive homes  and  property  to  return- 
ing World  War  II  veterans. 

Aaron  was  the  son  of  a  Ukrainian  im- 
migrant who  arrived  in  the  United 
States  in  1912  from  what  is  now  Kiev. 
As  a  young  man,  he  worked  for  a  time 
in  his  father's  auto  and  tire  business, 
but  soon  found  his  niche  in  real  estate 
development.  He  founded  Aronov  Real- 
ty Co.  in  1952  as  a  one-man  operation 
and  built  it  into  a  diversified  company 
operating  primarily  in  the  Southeast. 
Aaron  remained  its  chairman  up  until 
his  death. 

His  first  development  was 
Normandale.  built  on  a  tract  of  land  in 
South  Montgomery,  AL.  Built  in  1952. 
the  mixed-use  development  featured 
what  was  at  that  time  the  largest 
planned  regional  shopping  center  in  the 
Southeast. 

Aaron  wais  appointed  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  Alabama  Board  of  Trustees  in 
1983.  on  which  he  served  for  7  years.  He 
was  a  major  donor  to  the  university's 
various  scholarship  programs,  and  the 
school  named  its  chair  of  Judaic  stud- 
ies after  him.  Throughout  his  life,  he 
showed  grreat  loyalty  to  his  friends  and 
his  causes,  particularly  the  University 
of  Alabama. 

Those  of  us  fortunate  enough  to  have 
known  him  personally  knew  him  as  a 
very  unique  and  kind  individual  who 
shared  his  success  in  many  humani- 
tarian ways,  often  anonymously.  He 
was  a  great  friend  to  the  poor  and  the 
unfortunate. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  happy  that  Aaron 
lived  to  see  independence  and  the 
emerging  democratic  freedoms  in  the 
land  of  his  ancestry;  it  must  have  been 
deeply  gratifying  to  witness  long  dor- 
mant forces  at  work  there  that  he  had 
cultivated  so  richly  in  America.  Ala- 
bama benefited  immensely  from  his 
leadership  and  entrepreneurial  spirit, 
and  he  will  be  sorely  missed.  As  the 
mayor  of  Aaron's  hometown  said,  he 
was  one  of  Montgomery's  greatest  citi- 
zens. He  was  involved  in  everything 
that  was  good  in  Montgomery.  This 
simple,  yet  revealing,  characterization 
is  perhaps  the  best  and  most  fitting 
that  can  be  attributed  to  a  man  of  such 
dimension,  one  who  truly  lived  the 
American  dream. 

I  extend  my  sincerest  condolences  to 
Aaron's  wife,  Marjorie.  and  their  chil- 
dren, Jake,  Owen,  and  Teri. 


TRIBUTE  TO  COL.  SAM  P. 
MCCLURKIN 


Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  my  close 
firiend  and  former  administrative  as- 
sistant. Sam  P.  McClurkin.  a  retired 
Air  Force  colonel,  died  on  Christmas 
Day  last  year.  His  first  Air  Force  mis- 
sion came  in  1953,  when  as  a  captain  he 
lead  a  fighter/reconnaissance  squadron 
of  over  500  men  and  30  F-80  type  air- 
craft, the  first  jet  fighter/reconnais- 
sance aircraft  in  the  Air  Force — a  rare 
feat  for  a  captain. 

Born  in  Birmingham.  AL.  and  grad- 
uated from  the  public  schools  there. 
Sam  won  a  football  scholarship  to  Au- 
burn University  in  1942.  His  college  ca- 
reer was  interrupted  by  World  War  II. 
during  which  he  served  as  a  fighter 
pilot.  He  eventually  returned  to  Au- 
burn, where  he  was  elected  captain  of 
the  football  team  and  was  awarded  a 
degrree  in  aeronautical  administration. 

Upon  graduating  from  Auburn.  Sam 
joined  the  Alabama  Air  National  Guard 
160th  Tactical  Fighter  Squadron,  flying 
six  different  types  of  aircraft.  The 
160th  became  one  of  the  top  Air  Na- 
tional Guard  combat  squadrons  in  the 
country  and  was  among  the  first  to  be 
called  to  active  duty  when  the  Korean 
conflict  began.  He  was  awarded  a  regu- 
lar Air  Force  commission  in  1952  and 
decided  to  make  the  Air  Force  his  ca- 
reer. He  later  was  graduated  from  the 
Air  War  College,  the  Air  Force's  high- 
est school  for  its  senior  officers. 

During  his  illustrious  Air  Force  ca- 
reer. Colonel  McClurkin  earned  22  med- 
als. 11  awarded  for  successful  combat 
missions.  These  include  the  Distin- 
guished Flying  Cross  with  one  leaf 
cluster;  the  Legion  of  Merit  with  one 
oak  leaf  cluster;  the  Air  Medal  with 
seven  oak  leaf  clusters;  two  Unit  Cita- 
tions for  the  best  Wing  in  combat;  the 
Meritorious  Service  Medal;  and  the 
Joint  Service  Commendation  Medal 
with  one  oak  leaf  cluster,  among  oth- 
ers. Upon  his  retirement.  Sam  was 
awarded  the  Alabama  Distinguished 
Service  Medal  presented  by  the  Gov- 
ernor for  his  accomplishments  at  Craig 
Air  Force  Base,  which  he  commanded 
during  the  early  1970'8. 

I  came  to  work  closely  with  Sam  dur- 
ing my  term  as  chief  justice  of  the  Ala- 
bama Supreme  Court,  when  he  came  on 
board  to  assist  the  Department  of 
Court  Management  with  establishing 
training  programs  used  by  judges 
throughout  the  State.  Later,  he  served 
on  my  Senate  staff  in  Montgomery.  His 
capable  leadership  skills,  outstanding 
military  service  record,  extraordinary 
work  ethic,  and  winning  personality 
made  him  a  valuable  asset  to  both  my 
staffs. 

I  extend  my  sincere  condolences  to 
Sam's  wife.  Marjorie,  and  their  chil- 
dren. Marcia.  Janet,  and  Sam.  He  will 
be  sorely  missed  by  those  of  us  who 
knew  and  worked  with  him  over  the 
years. 

Before  his  death,  Sam  was  asked 
what  he  would  change  about  his  life  if 


given  the  opportunity.  He  quickly  re- 
plied: 

The  only  thing  I'd  change  would  be  trying 
to  negate  the  losses  of  pilots  we  had  over  the 
years.  However,  you're  going  to  lose  a  few  pi- 
lots both  in  peace  and  wars  in  the  fighter 
business  if  you're  in  it  20  to  30  years  like  I 
was.  It's  a  high  risk  occupation  but  you  can't 
convince  them  of  that  and  you  don't  try. 

They  are  the  greatest  professionals  in  the 
world  and  I  was  lucky  and  honored  to  be  a 
part  of  it.  My  survival  was  primarily  the  re- 
sult of  the  Lord  flying  with  me.  Any  fighter 
pilot  will  tell  you  that.  And  why  change  any- 
thing if  you  were  fortunate  to  have  the  best 
wife  and  family  In  the  world,  fly  In  the 
greatest  Air  Force  in  the  world,  and  attend 
the  greatest  school  in  the  world.*  *  * 

These  are  comforting  words  from  a 
dear  friend  and  dedicated  public  serv- 
ant who  we  will  forever  remember  as  a 
true  credit  to  his  Nation.  State,  com- 
munity, and  profession. 


EXCESSIVE  REGULATION  KILLING 
SMALL  BUSINESS 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  Murray 
Weidenbaum,  the  distinguished  econo- 
mist and  former  Chairman  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Economic  Advisers  under  Presi- 
dent Reagan,  said  recently  that— 

It  took  a  lot  of  stupid  government  actions 
to  produce  a  sluggish  American  economy 
*  *  *  those  who  wonder  why  the  economy  has 
not  responded  more  swiftly  to  successive 
doses  of  monetary  stimulus  should  consider 
a  development  over-looked  by  most  analysts 
of  the  macro-economy:  any  U.S.  company 
brave  enough  to  consider  embarking  on  a 
new  capital  investment  faces  a  thicket  of  ob- 
stacles in  the  form  of  expanded  environ- 
mental and  other  social  regulations. 

Professor  Weidenbaum  found  that  en- 
vironmental regulations  alone  cost 
each  American  family  more  than  SI  .000 
a  year.  The  cost  of  environmental  com- 
pliance costs  $110  billion  each  year,  but 
the  Government  doesn't  worry  about  it 
because  those  costs  are  borne  by  the 
private  sector. 

More  regulations — in  the  form  of  the 
Clean  Air  Act,  the  Americans  with  Dis- 
abilities Act,  the  Civil  Rights  Act,  and 
various  OSHA  rewrites — have  been 
passed  on  to  business  in  the  last  3  years 
than  in  all  of  the  previous  10.  The  1992 
Federal  budget  provides  for  122,400  en- 
vironmental, and  social  regulators,  the 
most  in  history. 

On  January  16,  I  received  a  letter 
from  the  president  of  the  National 
Roofing  Contractors  of  America,  Rich- 
ard Rosenow.  Mr.  Rosenow — who 
speaks  for  over  3,000  small  companies 
employing  an  average  of  40  people  per 
business— detailed  the  regulatory 
nightmare  his  members  must  endure  to 
put  a  simple  roof  on  a  family  garage. 

I  ask  Senators  to  take  note  of  the 
hoops  that  the  small  businessmen  in 
its  basic  industry  must  jump  through 
in  order  to  appease  the  bureaucrats  and 
social  engineers  in  Washington.  Mr. 
Rosenow  points  out  that,  thanks  to  the 
Federal  Government,  the  most  dan- 
gerous act  performed  by  an  American 


roofer  is  handing  his  neighbor  a  bill 
and  trying  to  explain  why  the  costs 
have  increased  so  dramatically  in  the 
last  3  years. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  and  enclosure  firom 
the  National  Roofing  Contractors  of 
America  to  White  House  Counsel  C. 
Boyden  Gray  be  placed  In  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

National  Roofing 
Contractors  AssociA'noN, 
Washington,  DC,  Jamiary  15.  J992. 
C.  BoYDEN  Gray, 

Counsel  to  the  President.   The  White  House. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Gray:  There  is  speculation  that 
President  Bush  will  unveil  far  reaching  pro- 
posals for  regulatory  reform  in  his  State  of 
the  Union  address.  NRCA  President  Richard 
Rosenow  wrote  to  him  on  October  31,  1991, 
urging  relief  for  small  businesses  from  the 
explosion  of  federal  regulations. 

In  that  letter,  Mr.  Rosenow  stated  that  a 
list  would  be  forthcoming  of  federal  regula- 
tions that  a  roofing  contractor  must  labor 
under  when  repairing  a  roof.  Enclosed  is  a 
scenario  that  details  how  burdensome  these 
have  become  for  something  as  simple  as  fix- 
ing the  roof  on  your  neighbor's  garage. 

On  behalf  of  NRCA.  please  consider  the  ab- 
surdity of  this  industry-specific  situation 
and  Its  negative  economic  parallel  to  all 
small  businesses.  We  would  be  happy  to  pro- 
vide more  information  on  this  matter  and 
eagerly  await  your  reply. 
Sincerely. 

Craig  S.  Brightup, 
Director  of  Government  Relations. 

January  1992. 

Theories  abound  as  to  why  the  economy  is 
at  a  standstill.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
one  of  the  contributing  factors  Is  the  ava- 
lanche of  regulations  that  has  put  a  drag  on 
American  business.  The  following  scenario 
will  demonstrate  just  how  pervasive  the  web 
of  regulations  has  become,  even  for  some- 
thing as  simple  as  fixing  the  roof  on  your 
neighbor's  garage. 

Suppose  you  own  a  roofing  business,  and 
one  morning  you  get  a  call  from  your  neigh- 
bor, whose  garage  roof  is  leaking.  He  tells 
you  that  the  roof  is  asphalt-based,  and  you 
agree  to  send  a  repair  crew  to  try  to  fix  it. 
In  order  to  fully  comply  with  federal  regula- 
tions that  are  in  effect  today,  you  would 
have  to: 

First  examine  the  roof  to  determine 
whether  asbestos  is  present.  There  is  a  good 
chance  that  an  asphalt  roof  will  at  least  in- 
clude asbestos-containing  base  flashings  and 
cements;  If  they  do,  EPA  regulations  will 
apply,  and  OSHA  regulations  may  apply. 

It  is  very  likely  that  you  won't  know  from 
a  visual  examination  whether  asbestos  is 
present.  In  that  case,  you  will  have  to  cut  a 
sample  from  the  roof,  and  patch  it  to  avoid 
leaks  at  the  point  of  the  sample  cut.  You 
will  then  send  the  sample,  after  you  have 
bagged  it  properly,  to  an  accredited  labora- 
tory, and  delay  your  repair  work  until  the 
sample  is  analyzed.  (In  some  states,  only  a 
certified  abatement  contractor  is  allowed  to 
make  this  test  cut.) 

If  you  discover  that  asbestos  is  contained 
in  the  roof:  Notify  the  owner  (your  neighbor) 
in  writing.  Notify  the  EPA  Regional  Office 
(10  days  prior  to  beginning  work,  which  will 
mean  your  neighbor's  roof  will  continue  to 
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leak).  E  i  sure  that  at  least  one  person  on 
your  refalr  crew  is  trained  to  satisfy  EPA 
.  Conduct  air  monitoring  on  the 
you  are  able  to  start  work,  to  de- 
whether  emissions  of  asbestos  will 
>SHA'3  action   level.  You  can't  do 
ourse.  until  the  10-day  EPA  notlfl- 
has  passed.  Once  you  begin  any 
you  will  have  to  "adequately 
materials.   EPA   defines   this  as 
penetrating"  the  asbestos-con- 
materlal.   which   Is  an   interesting 
for  a  waterproof  material  like  as- 
also  stipulates  that  there  be  no 
emissions"  on  the  job.  even  if  you 
that  the  emissions  contain 
fibers.  You  will  then  have  to  vac- 
dust  generated  by  any  "cutting" 
do.  put  it  In  double  bags,  and  take 
approved  landfill.  You  will  also  be 
e  for  prohibiting  smoking  on  the 
ind  are  subject  to  fine  If  one  of  your 
lights  up.  You  will  probably  won- 
your  neighbor  will  be  asked  to  ab- 
of  the  costs  associated  with  these 
hundreds  of  test  samples  have 
asbestos  exposures  above  accept- 
in  roofing  operations, 
that  your  crew  is  trained  about  any 
materials  that  they  may  encoun- 
e  will  Include  the  gasoline  you  use 
the  pump  on  your  roofing  kettle), 
also  have  to  be  sure  that  copies  of 
Material  Safety  Data  Sheets 
at  the  work  site,  and  that  all 
are  properly  labelled, 
must  also  be  thoroughly  trained 
ng  these  materials.  This  will  be  de- 
not  by  what  steps  you  have  taken 
them,  but  by  what  your  employees 
<  iSHA  Inspector  who  asks  them  what 
been  taught. 

you  are  transporting  asphalt  at  a 

above  212  degrees,  so  that  your 

't  have  to  wait  two  or  three  hours 

lelghbor's  home' for  the  asphalt  to 

must:  Mark  the  side  of  your  roof- 

with  a  sticker  that  says  "HOT"  in 

complete  shipping  papers  be- 

;ruck  leaves  your  yard;  have  emer- 

procedures  developed  In  the 

kettle  should  turn  over  en  route  to 

s   home;    be   sure   that   your 

been  drug-tested,  and  has  a  com- 

Iriver's  license:   be  sure  that  the 

npletes  his  log  sheets  for  the  day. 

25  miles  after  he  leaves  your  yard 

the  load  has  shifted;  and  be  sure 

kettle  has  a  hazardous  material 

in  addition  to  the  "HOT"  sticker 

above. 

your  vehicle  is  being  driven  for 
matters,  you  must  be  sure  that 
wears  his  seat  belt,  and  has  re- 
training. If  he  does  not  wear 
you,  of  course,  will  be  fined, 
you  have  met  other  OSHA  safety 
and  are  satisfied  you  will  be  in 
with  local  and  state  regulations, 
safe  for  you  to  begin.  Your  most 
act,  however,  is  yet  to  come;  pre- 
3  our  neighbor  with  his  bill,  and  ex- 
why  your  costs  increased  so  dra- 
in the  three  years  since  these  reg- 
lave  been  promulgated. 
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HONOllING  DR.  MARTIN  LUTHER 
KING,  JR. 

RiSGLE. 


Mr.  President.  Yester- 

observed  our  national 

honoring   Dr.    Martin   Luther 

Each  year  when  we  honor  the 


memory  of  Dr.  King,  we  gain  new  ap- 
preciation for  his  tremendous  personal 
courage  and  for  his  deep  conviction 
that  our  country  could  become  a  better 
place  for  all  citizens. 

Dr.  King  lifted  our  Nation  through 
his  eloquence  and  gave  voice  to  the 
millions  of  Americans  who  had  been  de- 
nied their  most  basic  human  rights.  He 
moved  us  forward  by  asking  us  to  look 
deep  within  ourselves  and  consider  the 
meaning  of  freedom,  justice,  and  equal- 
ity in  our  society.  Through  nonviolent 
protest  he  exposed  the  contradictions 
between  our  ideals  and  the  extremely 
unjust  conditions  in  which  millions  of 
Americans  were  forced  to  live.  In  his 
work.  Dr.  King  took  a  nation  that  was 
largely  complacent  about  civil  rights 
and  brought  it  forward  in  ways  that 
have  enriched  all  of  our  lives. 

Dr.  King  was  a  young  minister  in  1954 
when  he  was  asked  to  lead  the  effort  to 
integrate  the  Montgomery,  AL,  bus 
system.  This  effort,  which  was  sparked 
by  Rosa  Parks'  refusal  to  give  up  her 
seat  on  the  bus,  set  in  motion  a  move- 
ment for  freedom  that  would  sweep 
through  the  South  and  the  rest  of  the 
country  over  more  than  a  decade. 

Dr.  King  deeply  believed  that  people 
would  be  moved  to  change  by  appealing 
to  the  good  qualities  within  them.  He 
believed  that  the  best  way  to  defeat  an 
enemy  was  to  make  him  a  friend.  His 
adoption  of  peaceful,  nonviolent  means 
of  protest  were  effective  weapons  of 
change. 

Dr.  King  and  the  thousands  of  Ameri- 
cans who  actively  worked  for  civil 
rights  in  the  1950's  and  1960's  unmasked 
the  brutality  of  a  system  that  pre- 
vented millions  of  Americans  from  en- 
joying the  full  measure  of  their  citizen- 
ship. Few  things  bum  so  fiercely  in  our 
memory  as  the  sight  of  peaceful  Ameri- 
cans being  beaten,  hosed,  and  jailed  by 
individuals  who  would  not  recognize 
their  basic  rights.  For  millions  of 
Americans,  these  scenes  symbolized 
the  years  of  violence  and  suppression 
directed  towards  blacks  in  our  country, 
and  illustrated  the  long  distance  that 
we  had  to  travel  in  order  to  fulfill  the 
promises  of  our  democracy. 

A  great  deal  of  courage  was  required 
by  Dr.  King  and  the  thousands  of 
Americans  who  actively  challenged  the 
shameful  system  of  segregation  and  in- 
justice. These  men  and  women  faced 
brutal  force  and  a  society  that  would 
not  easily  reform  itself.  The  bravery  of 
the  Americans  who  fought  for  freedom 
set  a  clear  example  and  encouraged 
millions  of  citizens  to  confront  the  rac- 
ism and  injustice  that  they  encoun- 
tered in  their  own  lives.  Dr.  King 
forced  America  to  face  racism  and  in- 
tolerance and  inspired  us  to  move  for- 
ward. 

When  Dr.  King  was  awarded  the 
Nobel  Peace  Prize  in  1964  for  his  work, 
he  spoke  of  a  prize  that  has  not  yet 
been  achieved.  And  despite  much 
progress,  that  prize — true  equality  and 


justice  for  all  Americans— has  not  been 
fully  won.  Today,  24  years  after  Dr. 
King's  death,  too  many  American  feel 
the  sting  of  racism. 

Our  national  holiday  honoring  Dr. 
King  is  important  because  it  reminds 
us  that  our  Nation  must  continue  to 
move  forward.  It  helps  us  to  maintain 
our  awareness  that  his  fight  for  racial 
justice,  tolerance,  and  opportunity 
must  continue  to  be  our  fight— the 
fight  of  each  and  every  American  citi- 
zen. And  we  must  continue  to  confront 
injustice  and  help  to  expand  the  free- 
dom of  all  members  of  our  society. 


BRIG.  GEN.  CARSON  TO  RECEIVE 
"MINUTEMAN"  AWARD 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  to  honor  Brig.  Gen.  Wallace  P.  Car- 
son, Jr.,  who  has  been  chosen  by  the 
enlisted  members  of  Oregon  Air  Na- 
tional Guard  as  the  recipient  of  Or- 
egon's Order  of  the  Minuteman. 

General  Carson  achieved  his  high 
rank  through  long  and  dedicated  serv- 
ice in  both  the  U.S.  Air  Force  and  the 
Oregon  Air  National  Guard.  His  out- 
standing professionalism  and  exem- 
plary leadership  skills  resulted  in  the 
increased  effectiveness  of  the  Guard  in 
Oregon.  He  contributed  greatly  to  the 
success  of  the  Guard  in  Oregon  and 
earned  the  deep  respect  of  his  men. 

While  guiding  the  Guard  forward. 
General  Carson  pursued  his  civilian  ca- 
reer in  the  Oregon  judiciary,  eventu- 
ally becoming  Chief  Justice  of  the  Or- 
egon Supreme  Court.  In  these  endeav- 
ors. General  Carson  epitomizes  the  con- 
cept of  the  Minuteman — an  individual 
who  is  always  ready  to  respond  to  the 
needs  of  our  great  Nation. 

The  Order  of  the  Minuteman  was  es- 
tablished to  recognize  and  honor  mili- 
tary volunteers  and  civilians  for  their 
significant  contributions  to  both  the 
welfare  and  prestige  of  the  enlisted 
forces  of  the  Oregon  Air  National 
Guard.  General  Carson's  enviable 
record  has  earned  him  this  honor,  and 
I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  acknowledge 
his  achievement. 


RECESS  UNTIL  2:15  P.M. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Breaux).  Under  the  previous  order,  the 
Senate  will  now  stand  in  recess  until 
the  hour  of  2:15  p.m.  this  afternoon. 

Thereupon,  at  12:46  p.m.  the  Senate 
recessed  until  2:15  p.m.;  whereupon,  the 
Senate  reassembled  when  called  to 
order  by  the  President  pro  tempore 
[Mr.  Byrd]. 


STRENGTHENING  EDUCATION  FOR 
AMERICAN  FAMILIES  ACT— CLO- 
TURE MOTION 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  previous  order,  pursuant  to  rule 
XXII.  the  Chair  lays  before  the  Senate 


the  pending  cloture  motion,  which  the 
clerk  will  state. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

Cloture  Motion 
We.  the  undersigned  Senators,  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  rule  XXH  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  hereby  move 
to  bring  to  a  close  debate  on  the  motion  to 
proceed  to  S.  2,  a  bill  to  strengthen  edu- 
cation for  American  families. 

George  Mitchell,  Daniel  K.  Akaka,  Paul 
Simon,  Christopher  Dodd,  Pat  Leahy, 
Jeff  Bingaman,  Carl  Levin.  Dennis 
DeConclni,  Claiborne  Pell.  Paul 
Wellstone.  Albert  Gore,  Jr..  John 
Glenn,  Kent  Conrad,  David  Pryor,  Har- 
ris Wofford,  Wyche  Fowler,  Jr. 


CALL  OF  THE  ROLL 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  By 
unanimous  consent,  the  quorum  call 
has  been  waived. 


VOTE 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is.  Is  it  the  sense  of  the  Sen- 
ate that  debate  on  the  motion  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  S.  2,  the 
national  education  goals  bill,  shall  be 
brought  to  a  close? 

The  yeas  and  nays  are  mandatory 
under  the  rule. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  [Mr.  Bentsen],  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Harkin],  and 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Kerrey]  are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Bond],  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Craig,  the 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Gramm],  and 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Symms] 
are  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber who  desire  to  vote? 

The  yeas  and  nays  resulted — yeas  93, 
nays  0,  as  follows: 

iRoUcall  Vote  No.  1  Leg.  I 
YEAS— 93 


Adams 

Dixon 

Kennedy 

Akaka 

Dodd 

Kerry 

Baucus 

Dole 

Kohl 

Blden 

Dcmenlci 

Lautenberg 

Bingaman 

Durenbeixer 

Leahy 

Boren 

Exon 

Levin 

Bradley 

Ford 

Lleberman 

Breaux 

Fowler 

Lott 

Brown 

Qam 

Lugar 

Bryao 

Glenn 

Mack 

Bumpers 

Gore 

McCain 

Burdlck 

Gorton 

McConnell 

Burns 

Graham 

Metzenbaum 

Byrd 

Grassley 

Mlkulskl 

Chafee 

Hatch 

Mitchell 

CoaU 

Hatneld 

Moynlhan 

Cochran 

Henin 

Murkowskl 

Cohen 

Helms 

Nlckles 

Conrad 

HoUlngs 

Nunn 

Cranston 

Inouye 

Packwood 

O'Amato 

Jeffords 

Pell 

Danforth 

Johnston 

Pressler 

Daw^e 

Kassebaum 

Pryor 

DeConclni 

Kasten 

Reld 

Rlegle 

Sasser 

Stevens 

Robb 

Seymour 

Thurmond 

Rockefeller 

Shelby 

Wallop 

Roth 

Simon 

Warner 

Rudman 

Simpson 

Wellstone 

Sanford 

Smith 

Wlrth 

Sarbanes 

Specter 
NAYS-O 

Wotlord 

NOT  VOTING— 7 

Bentsen 

Gramm 

Symms 

Bond 

Harkin 

Cral« 

The  majority  leader  is  recognized. 


The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  On 
this  vote,  the  yeas  are  93,  the  nays  are 
none.  Three-fifths  of  the  Senators  duly 
chosen  and  sworn  having  voted  in  the 
affirmative,  the  motion  is  agreed  to. 

The  majority  leader  is  recognized. 


NOTIFICATION  TO  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  pur- 
suant to  a  prior  agreement,  I  send  a 
resolution  to  the  desk  and  ask  that  it 
be  read  and  immediately  considered. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  resolution. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  242)  informing  the 
House  of  Representatives  that  a  quorum  of 
the  Senate  is  assembled. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  immediate  con- 
sideration of  the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion (S.  Res.  242)  was  considered  and 
agreed  to,  as  follows: 

S.  RES.  242 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  Inform  the 
House  of  Representatives  that  a  quorum  of 
the  Senate  is  assembled  and  that  the  Senate 
is  ready  to  proceed  to  business. 


NOTIFICATION  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  another  resolution  to  the  desk 
and  ask  that  it  be  read  and  imme- 
diately considered. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  resolution. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  243)  informing  the 
President  of  the  United  States  that  a 
quorum  of  each  House  is  assembled. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  immediate  con- 
sideration of  the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion (S.  Res.  243)  was  considered  and 
agreed  to,  as  follows: 

S.  Res.  243 

Resolved.  That  a  committee  consisting  of 
two  Senators  be  appointed  to  join  such  com- 
mittee as  may  be  appointed  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  wait  upon  the  President 
of  the  United  States  and  inform  him  that  a 
quorum  of  each  House  is  assembled  and  that 
the  Congress  is  ready  to  receive  any  commu- 
nication he  may  be  pleased  to  make. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Pur- 
suant to  the  resolution,  the  majority 
and  minority  leaders  are  appointed  as 
members  of  the  committee. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  following  dis- 
position of  S.  2,  the  Neighborhood 
Schools  Improvement  Act,  but  not  ear- 
lier than  Monday,  January  27,  at  3 
p.m.,  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consid- 
eration of  Calendar  No.  138,  S.  12,  the 
cable  television  regulatory  reform  bill; 
and  that,  if  the  Senate  proceeds  to  con- 
sider S.  12  on  Monday,  January  27,  it  be 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  Senators  mak- 
ing opening  remarks  on  the  legislation 
that  no  amendments  or  motions  may 
be  proposed  with  respect  to  the  legisla- 
tion on  Monday.  January  27. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request?  The 
Chair  hears  no  objection.  That  will  be 
the  order. 


ADMINISTRATION  OF  OATH  TO 
HARRIS  WOFFORD,  SENATOR 
FROM  PENNSYLVANIA 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Chair  lays  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  certificate  of  election 
for  an  unexpired  term.  If  there  is  no  ob- 
jection, the  reading  of  the  certificate 
will  be  waived  and  it  will  be  printed  in 
full  in  the  Journal. 

The  certificate  of  appointment  is  as 
follows: 

Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania. 
Governor's  Office 
To  the  President  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States: 

This  is  to  certify  that  on  the  fifth  day  of 
November.  Anno  Domini.' one  thousand  nine 
hundred  and  ninety-one.  Harris  Wofford  was 
duly  elected  by  the  qualified  electors  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  as  a  United 
States  Senator  for  the  unexpired  term  end- 
ing at  noon  on  the  third  day  of  January. 
Anno  Domini,  one  thousand  nine  hundred 
and  ninety-five,  to  fill  the  vacancy  in  the 
representation  for  said  Commonwealth  in 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  caused  by 
the  death  of  H.  John  Heinz.  IH. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  the  Great  Seal  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  at  the 
City  of  Harrlsburg.  this  eighteenth  day  of 
December  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
sand  nine  hundred  and  ninety-one  and 
Commonwealth  the   two   hundred  v 
teenth.  i 

Robert  Casey.  l- 

Governor. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  If  the 
Senator  to  be  sworn  will  now  present 
himself  at  the  desk,  the  Chair  will  ad- 
minister the  oath  of  office. 

Mr.  Wofford.  of  Pennsylvania,  es- 
corted by  Mr.  Mitchell,  of  Maine,  and 
Robert  Casey,  Governor  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, advanced  to  the  desk  of  the  Vice 
President;  the  oath  prescribed  by  law 
was  administered  to  him  by  the  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore;  and  he  subscribed  to 
the  oath  in  the  official  Oath  Book. 

[Applause,  Senators  rising.] 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
ADAMS).  The  Senate  will  come  to  order. 
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W  rrCHELL  addressed  the  Chair. 
P  ElESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ma- 
l^ider  is  recognized. 


SE»  ATOR  HARRIS  WOFFORD 

MfTCHELL.  Mr.  President,  in  be- 
ll Senators,  it  is  a  real  pleas- 
welcome   back   our   colleagrue 
Pfennsylvania.    Senator    Harris 
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M  TCHELL.  May  we  have  order? 
P  lESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 

3ome  to  order, 
thi  se  conversing  in  the  aisles  will 
r<  tire  to  their  seats, 
m  ijority  leader. 

MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  in  be- 
Senators.  it  is  a  pleasure  to 
back     our    colleague    from 
fania. 

earing  in  ceremony  of  Senator 
today  is  the  formal  acknowl- 
of  what  the  people  of  Penn- 
told  the  Nation  so  dramati- 
November,  that  Senator  Har- 
is  their  choice   to  rep- 
State  in  the  U.S.  Senate 
work   for  the  future  of  their 
our  Nation, 
people  of  Pennsylvania  made  a 
Harris  Wofford  spoke 
plainly  to  them  last  year  of 
our  Nation  faces, 
cong^-atulate  Senator  Wofford  on 
and  look  forward  to  his 
advice  as  we  begin  this  2d  ses- 
102d  Congress. 
WOFFORD  addressed  the  Chair. 
PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
Pennsylvania  is  recognized. 


Ca  sey. 


SERV  ING  IN  THE  U.S.  SENATE 

W  )FFORD.  Mr.  President.  Sen- 

Mif^HELL,    Senator   Dole,    Gov- 

my  friend  Senator  Spec- 

partner  in  fighting  for  things 

Peni^ylvania,  I  want  to  thank  my 

leader  and  teacher  here  for 

words. 

yfcar  has  transpired  to  give  me 

tra  ordinary  opportunity.  When  I 

sto4d  before  you  in  this  Chamber 

ago.    I   w£is   determined   to 

solnething  good  come  out  of  the 

of  John   Heinz'   death.    Now, 

the  people  of  Pennsylvania.  I 

dhance  to  make  good  on  that 


Democratic  colleagues,  you 
I  appreciate  the  help  you 
in  coming  back  here.  To  my 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle.  I 
surprised  you  must  have 
ee  me  come  back.  But  here  I 


01 

h<  w 


am. 
I   am 

with  you 

to  makii  g 

our  country 

ously 

from  Peinsylvania 

are  tired 


looking   forward    to    working 

to  getting  to  know  you.  and 

something  good  happen  for 

I  means  that  very  seri- 

if  there  was  one  message 

it  was  that  they 

of  politics  as  usual,  and  the 


bottom  line  of  the  Pennsylvania  elec- 
tion was  that  it  is  time  for  us  Repub- 
licans and  Democrats  to  bring  home- 
ward and  to  tap  anew  what  Lincoln 
called  the  "better  angels  of  our  na- 
ture," to  take  effective  action  on  the 
problems  pressing  down  upon  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country,  for  action  to  get 
our  economy  moving  again,  for  action 
to  achieve  a  universal  health  care  sys- 
tem in  this  country,  and  for  action  to 
give  tax  equity  for  all  Americans,  and 
especially  the  middle  class. 

You  all  have  heard,  all  of  you.  that 
same  frustration,  anxiety,  and  impa- 
tience. So  let  us  together  turn  the  heat 
that  we  feel  and  we  felt  in  these  last 
weeks  back  in  our  districts,  in  our 
States — let  us  turn  that  heat  into  new 
energy  and  light  because  Americans, 
however,  skeptical  they  are  about  poli- 
tics and  politicians,  still  look  to  us  and 
to  Government  to  make  a  difference  in 
their  lives. 

I  assure  you  that  this  is  the  greatest 
honor  of  my  life:  to  represent  the  peo- 
ple of  Pennsylvania  in  this  Chamber 
and  to  work  with  my  colleagues  on 
both  sides  of  this  aisle. 

I  look  forward  to  turning  the  trust 
and  the  hopes  of  the  people  in  Penn- 
sylvania that  have  been  vested  in  me 
into  a  reality,  and  into  rolling  up  my 
sleeves  and  getting  to  work  with  you. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  SPECTER  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Specter] 
is  recognized. 


WELCOMING  SENATOR  WOFFORD 
Mr.  SPECTER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

President,    I    join   all    my    col- 


Mr. 


leagues  in  welcoming  again  our  distin- 
guished colleague.  Senator  Wofford, 
who  has  graced  this  Chamber  and  done 
outstanding  work,  and  has  now  em- 
barked on  the  balance  of  the  term. 

I  recall,  not  too  many  days  ago.  Sen- 
ator Wofford  was  appointed  by  the 
Governor  on  a  Wednesday,  sworn  in  on 
a  Thursday,  and  most  of  the  Friday 
morning  was  in  my  office  talking  over 
the  legislation  I  have  on  the  agenda. 
And  at  that  time — he  can  confirm 
this— I  promised  him  my  full  support 
on  every  single  issue  except  one,  that 
was  his  election  campaign,  and  he  did 
not  need  my  help  on  that.  And  he  is 
back  today  and  has  already  tackled  the 
very  important  problems  of  our  State. 

I  welcome  our  distinguished  Gov- 
ernor, Robert  Casey,  who  is  present  in 
the  Senate  Chamber  again  today,  as  he 
was  on  the  occasion  when  Senator 
Wofford  was  sworn  in  initially. 

I  had  an  opportunity  on  the 
Metroliner  to  get  to  know  Senator 
Wofford  much  better  in  the  interven- 
ing months  since  his  appointment  last 
spring.  We  have  already  worked  to- 
gether on  a  number  of  important 
items— the  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard.  We 
held  joint  announcement  conferences 


on  the  transportation  bill.  And  I  look 
forward  to  working  very  closely  with 
him  in  the  days  ahead. 

I  think  that  our  joint  activities  and 
efforts  will  be  replicated  by  coopera- 
tion on  both  sides  of  this  aisle  as  the 
Senate  begins  its  business  today  in  the 
2d  session  of  the  102d  Congress  with  the 
very  important  work  which  confronts 
the  Senate  and  Congress  in  tackling 
the  Nation's  business. 

Again,  I  congratulate  my  distin- 
guished colleague. 

I  thank  the  Chair.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  DOLE  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  dis- 
tinguished Republican  leader  is  recog- 
nized. 


CONGRATULATIONS  TO  SENATOR 
WOFFORD 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  first  let  me 
extend  my  congratulations  to  Senator 
Wofford.  I  will  confess  I  was  surprised 
to  see  him  elected.  But  I  also  remem- 
ber what  he  said  to  me  after  the  elec- 
tion. He  said  now  we  will  have  time  to 
become  acquainted  and  work  together. 
I  certainly  accept  that  in  the  spirit  in 
which  it  was  conveyed  to  me  by  the 
junior  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

I  look  forward  to  working  with  Sen- 
ator Wofford  and  getting  to  know  him 
better.  I  think  he  is  exactly  right:  the 
American  people  are  frustrated — 
whether  they  live  in  Kansas.  Penn- 
sylvania, or  somewhere  else.  They  are 
taking  names.  They  are  concerned 
about  a  lot  of  issues. 

So  I  think  it  is  incumbent  upon  all  of 
us  to  heed  the  message  we  received 
from  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  which, 
in  my  view,  is  sort  of  a  bipartisan,  non- 
partisan message.  The  people  were 
speaking.  I  think  that  message  will  not 
be  lost  by  Senators  on  either  side  of 
the  aisle. 

Again.  I  extend  my  congratulations 
to  Senator  Wofford.  Welcome. 


THE  102D  CONGRESS:  NO  MORE 
BUSINESS  AS  USUAL— END  PO- 
LITICAL GAMES  TO  SOLVE 
AMERICA'S  PROBLEMS:  PEOPLE 
ARE  DISILLUSIONED 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  Congress  is 
back  in  town.  It  is  another  year,  an- 
other session,  with  another  State  of 
the  Union  just  around  the  corner.  But 
before  anyone  starts  believing  that  all 
these  facts  add  up  to  business  as  usual, 
let  me  tell  you  how  dead  wrong  that 
assumption  would  be. 

There  are  just  too  many  issues— too 
many  problems— demanding  our  atten- 
tion for  us  to  begin  this  session  of  Con- 
gress with  a  business-as-usual  attitude. 

Whether  it  is  the  economy,  health 
care,  drugs  and  crime,  tax  relief,  agri- 
culture, or  whatever,  this  Congress  has 
one  simple  assignment:  Do  something, 
and  do  it  quickly  for  a  change. 

Let  us  face  it,  the  American  people 
will   not   stand   for   business-as- usual. 


They  are  fed  up,  frustrated,  and  frank- 
ly disillusioned  with  what  we  are  doing 
or  not  doing  here  in  Washington. 

The  American  people  are  demanding 
action.  They  will  simply  not  accept  the 
same  old  partisan  posturing,  political 
games,  and  congressional  gridlock  that 
we  have  been  giving  them  for  too  long 
now. 

You  can't  go  anywhere  these  days 
without  hearing  the  people  and  hearing 
them  loudly  and  clearly:  "Do  some- 
thing, and  do  it  quickly  for  a  change." 
they  are  telling  us. 

Well,  it  is  time  to  listen  to  the  peo- 
ple— even  on  Capitol  Hill,  even  in  the 
White  House,  and  yes,  even  in  an  elec- 
tion year. 

Oh.  the  temptation  will  be  great, 
what  with  election  day  only  288  days 
away.  The  temptation  will  be  great,  in- 
deed, to  block  anything  the  President 
might  want  to  do.  or  play  games  with 
some  Democrat  or  Republican  initia- 
tive. 

I  know  a  lot  of  attention  is  being 
paid  these  days  to  polls  and  Presi- 
dential popularity.  No  doubt  about  it. 
the  President  is  the  biggest  target  in 
town;  no  one  understands  this  better 
than  George  Bush;  he  knows  it  comes 
with  the  territory. 

So  let's  be  honest.  It's  pretty  easy  to 
criticize  the  President  for  the  Nation's 
problems,  but  his  critics  cannot  have  it 
both  ways:  They  cannot  block  every 
Presidential  initiative  and  then  blame 
him  for  not  getting  the  job  done;  they 
cannot  dismiss  every  Presidential  ini- 
tiative as  inadequate  when  their  only 
response  is  to  see  how  many  taxpayers' 
dollars  they  can  spend:  and  no  critic — 
no  party — can  claim  a  monopoly  on 
compassion  for  the  American  people. 

The  people  understand  that  Congress 
is  just  as  accountable  as  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  and  they  see  Con- 
gress as  part  of  the  problem,  not  the 
solution— and  they  will  be  taking 
names. 

It  is  no  wonder  they  are  fed  up  with 
the  business-as-usual  congressional 
agenda. 

So,  if  the  American  people  are  to  be- 
lieve all  the  rhetoric  and  all  the 
speeches  they  have  been  hearing  since 
Congress  left  town  a  month-and-a-half 
ago  about  the  economy  and  health  care 
and  all  the  other  challenges  facing  us 
this  year,  then  we  had  better  start  de- 
livering instead  of  just  complaining,  or 
promising. 

It  is  time  to  make  the  people  s  agen- 
da our  No.  1  priority  around  here  in- 
stead of  our  next  election. 

My  guess  is  that  anyone  ignoring  this 
advice  could  well  be  looking  for  an- 
other line  of  work  come  1993. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  question  is  the  motion  to  pro- 
ceed to  S.  2.  The  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  motion. 

The  motion  was  agreed  tO; 


STRENGTHENING  EDUCATION  FOR 
AMERICAN  FAMILIES  ACT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  bill  (S.  2)  to  provide  the  achievement  of 
national  education  goals,  to  establish  a  Na- 
tional Council  on  Education  Goals  and  an 
Academic  Report  Card  to  measure  progress 
on  the  goals,  and  to  promote  literacy  in  the 
Unit«d  States,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources, with  an  amendment  to  strike 
all  after  the  enacting  clause  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

SECTION  I.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Strengthening 
Education  for  American  Families  Act". 
TITLE  I— NATIONAL  GOALS 
SEC.  lot.  PURPOSE. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to  establish  a 
plan  of  action  for  the  initial  steps  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  must  take  in  order  to  assist 
State  and  local  governments,  organizations,  and 
institutions  in  the  joint  effort  of  achieving  the 
national  education  goals  as  outlined  in  this 
title. 

SEC.  102.  SCHOOL  READINESS. 

(a)  Findings.— The  Congress  finds  that  the 
Federal  Government  has  a  long-standing  com- 
mitment to  ensuring  that  all  physically  and  eco- 
nomically disadvantaged  children  are  ready  and 
able  to  begin  school  by  providing  them  with  the 
same  opportunities  to  develop  physically  and 
mentally  as  their  more  advantaged  peers. 

(b)  POLICY.— It  is  the  goal  of  the  United  States 
that,  by  the  year  2000,  all  children  in  America 
will  start  school  ready  to  learn.  As  part  of  the 
joint  effort  of  Federal.  State,  and  local  govern- 
ments, organizations,  and  institutions  in  achiev- 
ing this  goal,  it  is  the  policy  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  take  consistent  steps — 

(1)  to  provide  Head  Start  services  to  every  eli- 
gible child  who  needs  such  services: 

(2)  to  provide  sufficient  funding  for  the  spe- 
cial supplemental  food  program  for  women,  in- 
fants, and  children  so  that  all  potentially  eligi- 
ble women,  infants,  and  children  have  access  to 
the  services  provided  by  the  program;  arui 

(3)  to  expand  funding  for  Even  Start  to  allow 
programs  to  reach  all  parts  of  the  United  States 
and  to  allow  each  State  to  fund  a  sufficient 
number  of  prograrns  throughout  the  State  so 
that  approaches  are  available  for  local  edu- 
cational agencies,  the  State  educational  agency, 
and  other  organizations  to  adopt  and  imple- 
ment. 

SEC.  103.  SCHOOL  COMPLETION. 

(a)  FiNDiKGS.—The  Congress  finds  that  in 
order  for  the  Nation  to  regain  its  economic  com- 
petitiveness, each  individual  in  the  United 
States  must  be  educated  to  his  or  her  greatest 
potential  and  must  be  encouraged  to  finish  sec- 
ondary school. 

(b)  Policy.— It  is  the  goal  of  the  United  States 
that,  by  the  year  2000.  the  high  school  gradua- 
tion rate  will  increase  to  at  least  90  percent.  As 
part  of  the  joint  effort  of  Federal.  State,  and 
local  governments,  organizations,  and  institu- 
tions in  achieving  this  goal,  it  is  the  policy  of 
the  Federal  Government  to  take  consistent 
steps — 

(I)  to  expand  funding  for  secondary  school 
dropout  prevention  and  reentry  programs  and 
basic  skills  programs  to  allow  programs  to  reach 
all  parts  of  the  United  States  and  to  allow  each 
State  to  fund  a  sufficient  number  of  programs 
throughout  the  State  so  that  approaches  are 
available  for  local  educational  agencies,   the 


State  educational  agency,  and  other  organiza- 
tions to  adopt  and  implement:  and 

(2)  to  collect  uniform,  reliable  data  from  the 
States  with  respect  to  school  completion  rates. 

SBC.  104.  STUDENT  ACmSVEMENT. 

(a)  Findings.— The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  American  students  are  falling  behind  stu- 
dents in  other  industrialized  nations  on  tests 
measuring  abilities  in  ail  academic  subject 
areas:  and 

(2)  the  United  States,  in  seeking  to  increase 
student  ability  arui  achievement,  has  tradition- 
ally served  special  populations,  such  as  dis- 
advantaged individuals  and  individucds  with 
disabilities. 

(b)  Policy.— It  is  the  goal  of  the  United  States 
that,  by  the  year  2000,  American  students  will 
leave  grades  4,  8,  and  12  having  demonstrated 
competency  over  challenging  subject  matter  in- 
cluding English,  mathematics,  science,  foreij^n 
languages,  history,  and  geography,  and  every 
school  in  America  loill  ensure  that  all  students 
learn  to  use  their  minds  tvell.  so  they  may  be 
prepared  for  responsible  citizenship,  further 
learning,  and  productive  employment  in  our 
modem  economy.  As  part  of  the  joint  effort  of 
Federal,  State,  and  local  governments,  organiza- 
tions, and  institutions  in  achieving  this  goal,  it 
is  the  policy  of  the  Federal  Government  to  take 
consistent  steps — 

(1)  to  provide  remedial  assistance  for  all  dis- 
advantaged children  in  the  United  States  by  in- 
creasing the  participation  of  eligible  children  in 
programs  under  chapter  1  of  title  I  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965: 

(2)  to  fulfill  the  commitment  made  by  the 
United  States  in  1975  to  provide  40  percent  of 
the  costs  of  educating  children  with  disabilities: 

(3)  to  reuxird  successful  programs  in  schools 
with  concentrations  of  disadvantaged  children: 
and 

(4)  to  promote  efforts  that  encourage  alt  stu- 
dents to  be  involved  in  activities  that  promote 
and  demonstrate  good  citizenship,  community 
service,  and  personal  responsibility. 

SEC.  106.  MATHEMATICS  AND  SCIENCE 

(a)  Findings.— The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  students  in  the  United  States  are  falling 
behind  students  from  other  industrialized  na- 
tions on  tests  measuring  achievement  in  mathe- 
matics and  science: 

(2)  the  Federal  Government  has  a  significant 
role  in  promoting  the  study  of  mathematics  and 
science  in  elementary  and  secondary  schools  by 
providing  financial  assistance  to  local  edu- 
cational agencies  to  improve  the  general  quality 
of  programs  for  the  study  of  mathematics  and 
science  through  authorized  math  and  science 
education  programs:  and 

(3)  the  Federal  Government  has  indirectly  as- 
sisted in  the  postsecondary  study  of  mathe- 
matics and  science  by  providing  future  sci- 
entists, mathematicians,  and  engineers  with  fi- 
nancial assistance  to  attend  postsecondary  in- 
stitutions, but  more  incentives  are  needed  to  at- 
tract high-achieving  students  into  these  areas  of 
study. 

(b)  Policy.— It  is  the  goal  of  the  United  States 
that,  by  the  year  2000,  United  States  students 
will  be  first  in  the  world  in  mathematics  and 
science  achievement.  As  part  of  the  joint  effort 
of  Federal,  State,  and  local  governments,  orga- 
nizations, and  institutions  in  achieving  this 
goal,  it  is  the  policy  of  the  Federal  Government 
to  take  consistent  steps — 

(/;  to  expand  funding  for  the  Excellence  in 
Mathematics,  Science,  and  Engineering  Act  of 
1990  to  increase  the  number  of  individuals,  par- 
ticularly women  and  minorities,  in  graduate  and 
undergraduate  programs  in  rnathematics. 
science,  and  engineering: 

(2)  to  expand  funding  for  the  Dwight  D.  Ei- 
senhower Mathematics  and  Science  Education 
Act  so  that  all  elementary  teachers  and  all  sec- 
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I  lachers  of  matHematics  and  science  will 
oppoTtunitji  for  updating  and  improv- 
mathematics  and  science  education 
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(3)  to  kxpand  funding  for  such  Act  so  that  all 
elementa  ry  school  teachers  have  an  opportunity 
for  skill  mprovement;  and 

(4)  to  award  scholarships  to  high-achieving 
students  to  pursue  the  study  of  mathematics, 
science,  and  related  subjects  at  postsecondary 
institutii  ns 
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The  Congress  finds  that— 

30,000.000  adults  in   the   United 

lacking  literacy  skills  which  limits 

to  read,  write,  or  speak  in  English 

or  solve  problems  effectively:  and 

Federal  Government  has  a  responsibil- 

State  and  local  governments  in  pro- 

Iteracy  services  to  those  individuals  in 

!uch  services  so  that  they  may  be  full 

in  society. 
ICY.— It  is  the  goal  of  the  United  States 
the  year  2000.  every  American  will  be 
ind   will  possess   the   knowledge  and 
to  compete  in  a  global  economy 
the  rights  and  responsibilities  of 
As  part  of  the  joint  effort  of  Fed- 
and  local  governments,  organiza- 
institutions  in  achieving  this  goal,  it 
pcficy  of  the  Federal  Government  to  take 
steps— 
]  rrovide  increased  funding  for  the  Adult 
Act  so  that  all  eligible  individuals 
such  services  under  such  Act  will  re- 
services:  and 
expand  Federal  assistance  for  literacy 
in  order  to  assist  State  and  local  gov- 
public  libraries,    organisations  and 
in  providing  all  individuals  lacking 
kills  the  opportunity  to  acquire  skills 
function  in  society. 
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FAWLY    LITERACY    AND    LIFELONG 
LEARNING. 


—The  Congress  finds  that- 

of  illicit  drugs  and  alcohol  by  the 

the  Nation  continues  to  be  a  major 

hat  threatens  the  safety  of  the  children 

and  impedes  their  ability  to  suc- 

and  in  their  lives:  and 

Federal  efforts  are  urgently  needed  in 

of  drug  and  alcohol  abuse  education 
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.—It  is  the  goal  of  the  United  States 

'he  year  2000,  every  school  in  America 

of  drugs  and  violence  and  will  offer 

environment  conducive  to  learn- 

of  the  joint  effort  of  Federal,  StaU, 

governments,  organisations,  and  insti- 

achieving  this  goal,  it  is  the  policy  of 

Government  to  take  steps  to  ensure 

tudents  receive  drug  abuse  prevention 

and  counseling  services. 

TEACHER  RECRUITMENT  AND  RETEN- 
TION. 


.—The  Congress  finds  that— 
success  of  America's  schools  depends 
on  the  Nation's  teachers: 
teachers  have  the  necessary  skills  to 
motivated  and  committed  to  excel- 
succeed  in  not  only  imparting  sub- 
knowledge,  but  also  in  instilling  in 
an  appreciation  of  the  value  and 
of  education: 

are  significant  role  models  for  our 
averse  student  population:  and 

and  a  diverse  teaching  faculty, 

in  the  education  of  the  chil- 

United  States  and  are  key  to  achiev- 

\ational  education  goals  described  in 


teat  hers 
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.—It  is  the  goal  of  the   United 
by  the  year  2000,  there  will  be  a  well 


qualified  and  diverse  teaching  faculty  in  every 
school  in  the  Nation.  As  part  of  the  joint  effort 
of  Federal,  State,  and  local  governments,  orga- 
nizations, and  institutions  in  achieving  this 
goal,  it  is  the  policy  of  the  Federal  Government 
to  take  consistent  steps— 

(1)  to  eliminate  nationally  identified  areas  of 
teacher  shortages  by  assuring  access  to  high 
quality  education  and  training  to  individuals 
desiring  to  pursue  a  career  in  the  teaching  pro- 
fession: and 

(2)  to  expand  Federal  assistance  for  teacher 
training  and  other  professional  development 
programs  in  order  to  improve  the  skills  of  the 
teaching  force  and  enhance  the  recruitment  and 
retention  of  well-qualified  professionals  in  the 
classroom. 

SBC.     109.     EqUAL     OPPORTUNTTY    FOR    POST- 
SECONDARY  EDUCATION. 

(a)  Findings.— The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  it  is  essential  to  the  economic  well-being  of 
the  United  Stales  that  all  Americans  be  edu- 
cated to  their  fullest  potential: 

(2)  to  bring  this  about,  it  is  necessary  to  in- 
crease college  participation  by  all  Americans,  es- 
pecially minorities,  and  to  reduce  the  imbalance 
between  grants  and  loans  in  financing  a  college 
education,  so  that  all  Americans  with  the  desire 
and  the  ability  have  an  equal  opportunity  to 
participate  in  postsecondary  education  and 
training,  from  the  undergraduate  to  the  post- 
graduate level. 

(b)  Policy.— It  is  the  goal  of  the  United  States 
that,  by  the  year  2000,  no  qualified  student  shall 
be  denied  the  opportunity  for  postsecondary 
education  because  of  financial  or  other  barriers. 
As  part  of  the  joint  effort  of  Federal,  State,  and 
local  governments,  organizations,  and  institu- 
tions in  achieving  this  goal,  it  is  the  policy  of 
the  Federal  Government  to  take  consistent 
steps — 

(1)  to  increase  the  participation  of  low-in- 
come, first-generation-in<ollege,  and  minority 
students  in  postsecondary  education: 

(2)  to  expand  college  assistance  to  middle  in- 
come families: 

(3)  to  reduce  the  reliance  on  loans  as  the  prin- 
cipal means  of  financing  postsecondary  edu- 
cation for  students  and  their  parents  by  increas- 
ing the  annual  appropriations  for  the  Pell 
Grant  program  so  that  the  maximum  grant  pro- 
vides substantial  assistance  towards  the  cost  of 
attending  an  institution  of  higher  education: 
and 

(4)  to  enhance  the  capacity  of  postsecondary 
institutions  to  recruit  and  retain  low-income, 
first-generation-in-college,  and  minority  stu- 
dents, including  graduate  students,  and  to  pro- 
vide those  students  with  a  quality  education,  by 
increasing  the  annual  appropriations  for  the 
TRIO  programs  to  expand  the  percentage  of  eli- 
gible students  served  and  to  more  effectively 
serve  the  students  receiving  services  from  these 
programs. 

TITLE  It— NATIONAL  COUNCIL  ON 
EDUCATIONAL  GOALS 
SBC.  XOl.  SHORT  TTTLB. 

This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  "National  Aca- 
demic Report  Card  Act  of  1991 ". 
SEC.  Ua.  FINDINGS  AND  PURPOSE. 

Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  the  social  well-being,  economic  stability, 
and  national  security  of  the  United  States  de- 
pend on  a  strong  educational  system  that  pro- 
vides all  citizens  with  the  skills  necessary  to  be- 
come active  members  of  a  productive  work  force: 

(2)  despite  the  many  reforms  of  the  edu- 
cational system  that  have  been  implemented 
since  the  National  Council  on  Excellence  in 
Education  declared  our  Nation  "at  risk"  in 
19S3,  the  United  States  remains  at  risk  for  edu- 
cational failure: 

(3)  United  States  children  and  youth  leave 
school  unprepared  to  participate  productively  in 


the  work  force,  suffer  high  rates  of  functioruil 
illiteracy,  and  often  display  a  lack  of  under- 
standing about  the  United  States  and  the  world, 
in  both  a  historical  and  futuristic  context: 

(4)  United  States  students  currently  rank  far 
below  students  of  many  other  countries  in  edu- 
cational achievement,  particularly  in  mathe- 
matics and  the  sciences: 

(5)  although  States  and  localities  bear  the  pri- 
mary responsibility  for  elementary  and  second- 
ary education,  rapidly  increasing  international 
competitiveness  requires  that  the  United  States 
increase  efforts  to  make  education  a  national 
priority: 

(6)  the  Federal  Government  has  played  a 
vital,  leading  role  in  funding  important  edu- 
cational programs  and  research  activities  and 
should  continue  to  play  the  role: 

(7)  accurate  and  reliable  mechanisms  must  be 
available  to  assess  and  monitor  educational 
progress: 

(8)  many  schools  have  shown  considerable 
progress  and  success  in  improving  achievement, 
including  model  schools  and  schools  that  have 
implemented  innovative  approaches  to  school 
structure: 

(9)  the  mechanisms  to  assess  and  monitor  edu- 
cational progress,  and  the  national  information 
infrastructure  needed  to  support  the  mecha- 
nisms, do  not  exist  or  must  be  strengthened: 

(10)  many  factors  contribute  to  the  perform- 
ance of  a  school,  including  school  finance,  re- 
sources, teaching  conditions,  and  parental  in- 
volvement, and  an  analysis  of  the  factors,  along 
with  educational  achievement,  should  be  in- 
cluded in  reports  on  school  performance: 

(11)  there  should  be  established  an  independ- 
ent Council  of  highly  respected,  bipartisan,  di- 
verse experts  to — 

(A)  study,  make  recommendations  regarding, 
and  monitor  progress  on  meeting  national  goals 
for  education:  and 

(B)  make  recommendations  on  the  educational 
assessment  and  information  system  of  the  Unit- 
ed States: 

(12)  the  Council  described  in  paragraph  (11) 
should  have  the  authority  to — 

(A)  make  such  recommendations  as  the  Coun- 
cil determines  to  be  necessary  to  the  President, 
Congress,  and  the  States:  and 

(B)  issue  annual  reports  in  the  form  of  a  na- 
tional report  card:  and 

(13)  States  require  Federal  assistance  to  con- 
duct State  Summits  on  Education. 

(b)  Purpose.— Pursuant  to  the  establishment 
of  the  national  education  goals,  it  is  the  purpose 
of  this  title  to  establish  a  bipartisan  independ- 
ent council  of  highly  respected  and  diverse  ex- 
perts to  develop  and  implement  methods  to 
measure  progress  in  attaining  the  national 
goals,  to  make  recommendations  concerning  fur- 
ther progress  in  attaining  such  goals,  and  to  an- 
nually report  on  the  progress  made  in  reaching 
such  goals. 

SEC.  «a.  NATIONAL  COUNCIL  ON  EDUCATIONAL 
GOALS. 

(a)  Establishment.— There  is  established  a 
National  Council  on  Educational  Goals  (referred 
to  in  this  Act  as  the  "Council"). 

(b)  Composition.— The  Council  shall  be  com- 
posed of  18  members  (referred  to  in  this  title  as 
"members"),  including— 

(1)  two  members  appointed  by  the  President: 

(2)  six  members,  not  more  than  three  of  whom 
shall  be  from  the  same  political  party,  nomi- 
nated by  the  Chairperson  of  the  National  Gov- 
ernor's Association  in  consultation  with  the 
Vice  Chairperson  of  the  Association,  and  ap- 
pointed by  the  President: 

(3)  five  members  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  in  consultation 
with  the  Minority  Leader  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives: and 

(4)  five  member.s  appointed  by  the  President 
Pro  Tempore  of  the  Senate  on  the  recommenda- 


tion of  the  Majority  Leader  and  Minority  Lead- 
er of  the  Senate. 

(C)  QUAUFICATIONS.— 

(1)  CONGRESSIONAL  APPOINTEES.— Members  ap- 
pointed under  paragraph  (3)  or  (4)  of  subsection 
(b)- 

(A)  shall  be  appointed  on  the  basis  of— 

(i)  widely  recognized  experience  in,  knowledge 
of,  and  commitment  to,  education  and  edu- 
cational excellence:  and 

(ii)  training  or  experience  in  analyzing  edu- 
cational data: 

(B)  shall  not  include  elected  FedercU  public  of- 
ficials: and 

(C)  shall  be  appointed  from  among— 

(i)  individuals  who  are  engaged  in  the  profes- 
sions of  teaching  and  research: 

(ii)  individuals  with  experience  in  analyzing 
school  performance  data  who  are— 

(1)  engaged  in  school  administration: 
(II)  members  of  school  boards; 

(HI)  parents:  or 

(IV)  representatives  of  parents  or  parent  orga- 
nizations: 

(Hi)  individuals  who  are  representatives  of 
nonprofit  organizations  or  foundations  and 
businesses  that  have  demonstrated  a  commit- 
ment to  the  improvement  of  United  States  edu- 
cation: and 

(iv)  other  individuals  determined  to  be  appro- 
priate by  the  person  appointing  the  individuals 
under  subsection  (b). 

(2)  National  governor's  association  nomi- 
nees.—Members  nominated  under  subsection 
(b)(2)  shall  be  nominated  from  among— 

(A)  the  Governors:  or 

(B)  individuals  with  t/te  qualifications  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (1),  or  other  qualifications 
as  determined  to  be  appropriate  by  the  Chair- 
person of  the  National  Governor's  Association. 

(d)  Term.— 

(1)  Presidential  appointees.— The  President 
shall  designate  one  of  the  members  appointed 
under  subsection  (b)(1)  to  serve  a  4-year  term, 
and  one  to  serve  a  6-year  term. 

(2)  National  governor's  association  nomi- 
nees.— Among  the  members  appointed  under 
subsection  (b)(2).  the  Chairperson  and  the  Vice 
Chairperson  of  the  National  Governor's  Associa- 
tion shall  each  designate  one  appointee  to  serve 
a  6-year  term,  one  to  serve  a  4-year  term,  and 
one  to  serve  a  2-year  term. 

(3)  House  appointees.— Among  the  members 
appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  under 
subsection  (b)(3) —    " 

(A)  the  Speaker  shall  designate  one  appointee 
to  serve  a  6-year  term,  one  to  serve  a  4-year 
term,  and  one  to  serve  a  2-year  term:  and 

(B)  the  Minority  Leader  shall  designate  one 
appointee  to  serve  a  4-year  term,  and  one  to 
serve  a  2-year  term. 

(4)  Senate  appointees.— Among  the  members 
appointed  by  the  President  Pro  Tempore  of  the 
Senate,  under  subsection  (b)(4) — 

(A)  the  President  Pro  Tempore  of  the  Senate, 
in  consultation  with  the  Majority  Leader  of  the 
Senate,  shall  designate  one  appointee  to  serve  a 
6-year  term,  one  to  serve  a  4-year  term,  and  one 
to  serve  a  2-year  term:  and 

(B)  the  President  Pro  Tempore  of  the  Senate, 
in  consultation  with  the  Minority  Leader  of  the 
Senate,  shall  designate  one  appointee  to  serve  a 
4-year  term,  and  one  to  serve  a  2-year  term. 

(5)  Date  of  appointment.— The  initial  mem- 
bers shall  be  appointed  not  later  than  60  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(6)  Retention.— In  order  to  retain  an  ap- 
pointment to  the  Council,  a  member  must  attend 
at  least  50  percent  of  the  scheduled  meetings  of 
the  Council  in  any  given  year. 

(d)  Chairperson.— 

(I)  Initial  selection.— During  the  first  60 
days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act, 
the  members  appointed  under  subsection  (b)(2) 


shall  select  a  Chairperson  from  among  the  mem- 
bers appointed  under  subsection  (b)(2). 

(2)  Subsequent  selection.— If  no  individual 
described  in  paragraph  (I)  assurr^es  the  position 
of  Chairperson  of  the  Council  within  60  days  of 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  mem- 
bers shall  select  a  Chairperson  from  among  the 
members. 

(e)  Vacancies. — A  vacancy  on  the  Council 
shall  not  affect  the  powers  of  the  Council,  but 
shall  be  filled  in  the  same  manner  as  the  origi- 
nal appointment. 

(f)  Compensation  and  Travel.— Members 
shall  serve  without  compensation,  but  each 
member  shall  be  allotved  travel  expenses,  includ- 
ing per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  authorized 
by  section  5703  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  for 
each  day  the  member  is  engaged  in  the  perform- 
ance of  duties  away  from  the  home  or  regular 
place  of  business  of  the  member. 

(g)  Initiation.— The  Council  may  begin  to 
carry  out  the  duties  of  the  Council  under  this 
title  when — 

(1)  nine  members  have  been  appointed:  or 

(2)  six  members  have  been  appointed  under 
paragraph  (3)  or  (4)  of  subsection  (b). 

SEC.  204.  FUNCTIONS. 

(a)  Functions.— The  Council  shall— 

(1)  compile,  inventory,  and  analyze  existing 
information  regarding  the  educational  achieve- 
ment of  United  States  students  and  schools,  in- 
cluding public  and  private  elementary,  second- 
ary, and  post-secondary  schools: 

(2)  monitor  and  report  on  progress  toward 
meeting  national  goals  and  the  objectives  of  the 
goals,  using  appropriate  and  recognized  indica- 
tors: 

(3)  establish  benchmarks  to  meet  long-term  na- 
tional goals  by  the  year  2000: 

(4)  identify  the  information  that  would  best 
advise  the  public  about  the  state  of  schools  in 
the  United  States: 

(5)  develop  consensus  about  the  indicators  on 
which  data  will  be  collected  and  analyzed  for 
the  Report  Card  described  in  section  206.  and 
identify  data  bases  that  provide  the  needed  in- 
formation: 

(6)  make  recommendations  about  additional 
data  that  will  be  needed: 

(7)  through  the  interim  Council  report  de- 
scribed in  section  205  and  the  annual  Report 
Card  described  in  section  206,  identify  gaps  in 
existing  educational  data  and  make  rec- 
ommendations for  improvements  in  the  methods 
and  procedures  of  assessing  attainment  or  real- 
ization of  goals  by  the  Department  of  Education 
and  any  other  Federal  governmental  entity,  in- 
cluding suggestions  for  such  changes  in  laws 
and  regulations  as  may  be  required  to  improve 
the  assessment  process,  procedures,  and  organi- 
zation of  the  Federal  Government:  and 

(8)  through  information  obtained  in  the  hear- 
ing process  described  in  section  207,  develop  rec- 
ommendations regarding  Federal,  State,  and 
local  policymaking  for  meeting  the  nationtU 
goals. 

(b)  Performance  of  Functions.— In  carrying 
out  subsection  (a)(2),  the  Council  shall— 

(1)  consider  the  goals  already  set  forth  or  rec- 
ommended by  the  National  Education  Summit 
and  other  governmental  and  nongovernmental 
organizations: 

(2)  consider  the  goals  of  the  States  developed 
through  the  State  Summits  described  in  section 
209: 

(3)  report  on  the  progress  toward  achieving 
the  goals  at  the  national  level,  including  appro- 
priate comparisons  of  the  educational  achieve- 
ment of  the  United  States  with  other  nations; 

(4)  consider  relevant  data  that  affect  student 
performance,  including  data  on — 

(A)  school  readiness; 

(B)  student  achievement  in  elementary,  sec- 
ondary, and  post-secondary  education: 


(C)  school  financing  and  equalization: 

(D)  the  degree  and  quality  of  parental  in- 
volvement; 

(E)  availability  of  instructional  resources; 

(F)  the  degree  of  involvement  of  social  service 
agencies; 

(G)  school  and  student  performance,  includ- 
ing— 

(i)  attendance  and  completion  rates; 

(ii)  climate  (vandalism,  crime,  and  drugs); 

(iii)  conditions  of  teaching  including  soJary 
and  professional  development  training; 

(iv)  parent  participation:  and 

(v)  school  financing: 

(H)  work  force  literacy  and  skills;  and 

(I)  areas  of  teacher  shortages,  such  as  mathe- 
matics and  science; 

(5)  report  on  progress  comparing  skill  attain- 
ment or  progress  within  similar  bands  of  school 
resources;  and 

(6)  consider  alternative  assessment  instru- 
ments emphasizing  mastery  over  skill  areas 
rather  than  specific  information. 

(c)  Data  Collection.— 

(1)  Contracts.— On  the  development  of  the 
timetable  described  in  section  205(1).  the  CouncU 
shall  contract  with  an  eligible  entity  to  generate 
or  collect  such  data  as  may  be  necessary  to  ap- 
propriately assess  progress  toward  the  national 
goals,  based  on  the  recommendations  of  the 
Council. 

(2)  Eligible  entities.— Entities  eligible  to 
enter  into  contracts  under  paragraph  (1)  include 
the  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics  and 
any  entities  that  meet  such  eligibility  criteria  as 
the  Council  may  establish. 

SEC.  tOS.  O/TERIM  COUNCIL  REPORT. 

Not  later  than  1  year  after  the  Council  con- 
cludes the  first  meeting  of  the  Council,  the 
Council  shall  prepare  and  submit  a  report  to  the 
President,  the  appropriate  committees  of  Con- 
gress, the  National  Education  Goals  Panel,  and 
the  Governor  of  each  State,  that— 

(1)  establishes  a  timetable  for  reporting  on 
progress  toward  achieving  national  education 
goals  by  the  year  2000;  and 

(2)  includes  a  series  of  reasonable  steps  for 
measuring  the  implementation  and  success  of 
each  recommendation  of  the  Council. 

SBC.  10$.  ANNUAL  REPORT  CARD. 

(a)  In  General.— Not  later  than  2  years  after 
the  date  the  Council  concludes  its  first  meeting 
of  members,  the  Council  shall  prepare  and  sub- 
mit to  the  President,  the  appropriate  committee* 
of  Congress,  and  the  Governor  of  each  State  a 
National  Report  Card,  that— 

(1)  shall  set  forth  an  analysis  of  the  progress 
of  the  United  States  toward  achieving  the  na- 
tional education  goals;  and 

(2)  may,  as  determined  necessary  by  the  Coun- 
cil based  on  the  findings  of  the  Council  and  an 
analysis  of  the  views  and  comments  of  all  inter- 
ested parties,  including  the  National  Summit  on 
Education  and  the  State  Summits.  cUl  relevant 
Federal  entities,  the  National  Governor's  Asso- 
ciation, Congress,  and  private  organizations 
and  citizens— 

(A)  describe  modifications  to  existing  goals; 

(B)  identify  continuing  gaps  in  existing  edu- 
cational data;  and 

(C)  make  recommendations  for  improvement  in 
the  methods  and  procedures  of  assessing  edu- 
cational attainment  and  strengthening  the  na- 
tional educational  assessment  and  information 
system  by  the  Department  of  Education  or  any 
other  appropriate  Federal  Government  entity. 

(b)  Continuation.— Based  on  the  timetable  es- 
tablished in  section  205.  the  Council  shall  con- 
tinue to  issue  a  National  Report  Card  on  an  an- 
nuel basis  for  the  duration  of  the  existence  of 
the  Council. 

(c)  Format.— National  Report  Cards  shall  be 
presented  in  a  form  that  is  understandable  to 
parents  and  the  general  public. 
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SBC.  an.  POWERS  of  the  council. 

(a)  Hearisgs. 

(1)  In  general.— The  Council  may,  for  the 
purpi  se  of  carrying  out  this  title,  conduct  such 
heaTi  tgs.  sit  and  act  at  such  times  and  places, 
take  -uch  testimony  and  receive  such  evidence, 
03  thi  Council  considers  appropriate. 

(2)  Conduct.— In  carrying  out  this  title,  the 
Coun  il  shall- 

(A)  conduct  public  hearings  in  different  geo- 
graph  ic  areas  of  the  country,  both  urban  and 
to  receive  the  reports,  views,  and  analyses 
noad  spectrum  of  experts  and  the  public 
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"OSTAL  Services.— The  Council  may  use 
United  States  mail  in  the  same  manner  and 

the  same  conditions  as  other  departments 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government. 

ADMINISTRATIVE    AND   SUPPORTIVE    SERV- 

The  Administrator  of  the  General  Serv- 
/iiministration  shall  provide  to  the  Council 
1  Hmbursable  basis  such  administrative  and 
service  as  the  Council  may  request. 

ADtONlSTRATIVB  PROVIStONS. 

\1EETINGS.—The  Council  shall  meet  on  a 
basis,  as  necessary,  at  the  call  of  the 
Chairperson  of  the  Council  or  a  majority  of  its 
membi  rs. 


^ai  1/ 


V  ce 


UORUM.—Nine  members  shall  constitute  a 
for  the  transaction  of  business. 
OTING.—The  Council  shall  take  all  action 
Council  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  members 
a  duly  called  and  constituted  meeting 
Council.  No  individual  may  vote  or  eier- 

of  the  powers  of  a  member  by  proxy. 

)FFicE  OF  Chairperson  and  Vice  Chair- 

The    Chairperson    and    Vice    Chair- 

of  the  Council  shall  serve  as  Chairperson 

Chairperson  until  the  expiration  of  the 

1/  the  Chairperson  and  Vice  Chairperson 

or  until  resignation  or  removal  by  a 

of  the  members. 

TAFF.—The  Chairperson  of  the  Council, 

with  the  Vice  Chairperson,  shall 

and  fix  the  compensation  of  a  staff  ad- 

and  such  support  personnel  as  may 

and  necessary  to  enable  the  Coun- 

oarry  out  the  functions  of  the  Council. 

of  compensation  for  each  staff  member 

exceed  the  daily  equivalent  of  the  rate 

for  GS-18  of  the  General  Schedule 

tection  5332  of  title  5,  United  States  Code 

day  the  staff  member  is  engaged  in  the 

of  duties  for  the  Task  Force.  The 

of  the  Council  may  otherwise  ap- 

ind  determine  the  compensation  of  staff 

regard  to  the  provisions  of  title  5,  Unit- 
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ed  States  Code,  governing  appointments  in  the 
competitive  service,  and  without  regard  to  the 
provisions  of  chapter  51  and  subchapter  111  of 
chapter  53  of  such  title,  or  of  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  relating  to  the  number,  classifica- 
tion, and  General  Schedule  rates. 

(f)  Personnel  Detail  authorized.— On  the 
request  of  the  Chairperson  of  the  Council,  the 
head  of  any  Federal  agency  is  authorized  to  de- 
tail, without  reimbursement,  any  of  the  person- 
nel of  the  agency  to  the  Council  to  cusist  the 
Council  in  carrying  out  the  duties  of  the  Coun- 
cil. The  detail  shall  be  without  interruption  or 
loss  of  civil  service  status  or  privilege. 

SEC.  M9.  STATE  SUtaOTS  ON  EDUCATION. 

(a)  ESTABLISHMENT.— The  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation shall  make  grants  to  StaUs  to  pay  for  the 
Federal  share  of— 

(1)  conducting  State  Summits  on  Education: 

(2)  evaluating  progress  made  toward  imple- 
menting national  goals:  and 

(3)  evaluating  the  implementation  process. 

(b)  APPLICATION.-To  be  eligible  to  receive  a 
grant  under  subsection  (a),  a  State  shall  submit 
an  application  to  the  Secretary  of  Education  at 
such  time,  in  such  manner,  and  containing  such 
information  as  the  Secretary  of  Education  may 
require. 

(c)  Federal  Share.— The  Federal  share  of 
grants  made  under  this  section  shall  be  not  more 
than  50  percent. 

(d)  Report.— Each  State  receiving  a  grant 
under  this  section  shall,  on  completion  of  the 
State  Summit,  prepare  and  submit  to  the  Coun- 
cil a  report  describing — 

(1)  the  educational  goals  of  the  State,  includ- 
ing changes  or  additions  to  the  national  goals: 

(2)  a  plan  for  meeting  the  goals  and  a  time- 
table for  carrying  out  the  plan:  and 

(3)  a  plan  for  evaluating  the  progress  of  the 
State  in  meeting  the  goals  according  to  the  time- 
table. 

SEC.  210.  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS. 

(a)  In  General.— There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  carry  out  sections  202  through 
20S  S2,(X)0,000  for  fiscal  year  1992  and  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
1993  through  2001. 

(b)  State  Summits.— There  are  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  to  carry  out  section  209 
$5,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1992  and  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
1993  through  2001. 

TITLE  in— LITERACY 
SBC.  301.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  "National  Lit- 
eracy Act  of  1991". 
SEC.  302.  FINDINGS. 

The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  nearly  30,000,000  adults  in  the  United 
States  have  serious  problems  with  literacy: 

(2)  literacy  problems  are  intergenerational  and 
closely  associated  with  poverty  and  pose  a  major 
threat  to  the  economic  well-being  of  the  United 
States: 

(3)  present  public  and  private  literacy  pro- 
grams reach  only  a  small  portion  of  the  popu- 
lation in  need  and  often  result  in  only  minitnal 
learning  gains: 

(4)  the  prevention  of  illiteracy  is  essential  to 
stem  further  growth  in  national  illiteracy  rates: 

(5)  literacy  programs  generally  lack  adequate 
funding,  adequate  coordination  with  other  lit- 
eracy programs,  and  an  adequate  investment  in 
teacher  training  and  technology: 

(6)  access  to  better  information  about  the  best 
practices  in  the  literacy  field  and  more  research 
in  order  to  provide  better  diagnostic  and  in- 
structional tools  are  essential  for  the  improve- 
ment of  literacy  and  employability  in  the  United 
States: 

(7)  as  many  as  50.000.000  workers  may  have  to 
be  trained  or  retrained  before  the  year  2000: 


(8)  the  supply  of  unskilled  workers  is  increas- 
ing while  the  demand  for  unskilled  labor  is  de- 
creasing: 

(9)  programs  under  the  Adult  Education  Act, 
which  are  the  largest  Federal  source  of  direct 
literacy  services  in  the  United  States,  serve  only 
10  percent  of  eligible  participanU:  and 

(10)  all  public  and  private  literacy  programs 
serve  only  about  19  percent  of  those  who  need 
help. 

SBC.  SOI.  DEFINITION. 

For  purposes  of  this  title  the  term  "literacy" 
means  an  individual's  ability  to  read,  write,  and 
speak  in  English,  and  compute  and  solve  prob- 
lems at  levels  of  proficiency  necessary  to  func- 
tion on  the  job  and  in  society,  to  achieve  one's 
goals,  and  develop  one's  knowledge  and  poten- 
tial. 

PART    A—UTERACY:    STRATEGIC     PLAN- 
NING, RESEARCH,  AND  COORDINATION 

SBa  311.  LITERACY  RELATED  PROGRAMS  IN  THE 
DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION. 

Section  202  of  the  Department  of  Education 
Organization  Act  (20  U.S.C.  3412)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following: 

"(h)  The  Assistant  Secretary  for  Vocational 
and  Adult  Education,  in  addition  to  performing 
such  functions  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe, 
shall  have  responsibility  for  coordination  of  all 
literacy  related  programs  and  policy  initiatives 
in  the  Department.  The  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Vocational  and  Adult  Education  shall  assist  in 
coordinating  the  related  activities  and  programs 
of  other  Federal  departments  and  agencies. ". 
SBC.  312.  NATIONAL  INSTTTUTE  FOR  LITERACY. 

(a)  Purpose.— It  is  the  purpose  of  the  amend- 
ment made  by  this  section  to  enhance  the  na- 
tional effort  to  eliminate  the  problem  of  illit- 
eracy by  the  year  2000  by  improving  research, 
development  and  information  dissemination 
through  a  national  research  center. 

(b)  Findings.— The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  much  too  little  is  known  about  how  to  im- 
prove access  to,  and  enhance  the  effectiveness 
of,  adult  literacy  programs,  assessment  tools, 
and  evaluation  efforts: 

(2)  there  is  neither  a  reliable  nor  a  central 
source  of  information  about  the  knowledge  base 
in  the  area  of  literacy: 

(3)  a  national  institute  for  literacy  would— 

(A)  provide  a  national  focal  point  for  re- 
search, technical  assistance  and  research  dis- 
semination, policy  analysis,  and  program  eval- 
uation in  the  area  of  literacy:  and 

(B)  facilitate  a  pooling  of  ideas  and  expertise 
across  fragmented  programs  and  research  ef- 
forts. 

(c)  Amendment  to  the  Adult  Education 
ACT.— Section  384  of  the  Adult  Education  Act 
(20  U.S.C.  1213c)  is  amended— 

(1)  in  the  second  sentence  of  subsection  (a),  by 
inserting  after  "shall  include"  the  following: 
"the  operation  of  the  Institute  established  by 
subsection  (c)  and":  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 

"(c)  Establishment.— (1)  There  is  established 
the  National  Institute  for  Literacy  (in  this  sec- 
tion referred  to  as  the  'Institute').  The  Institute 
shall  be  administered  under  the  terms  of  an 
interagency  agreement  entered  into  by  the  Sec- 
retary with  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services  (in  this 
section  referred  to  as  the  Interagency  Group'). 
The  head  of  any  other  agency  designated  by  the 
President  may  be  involved  in  the  operation  of 
the  Institute  as  fits  the  involvement  of  such 
agency  in  accomplishing  the  purposes  of  the  In- 
stitute. The  Secretary  may  include  in  the  Insti- 
tute any  research  and  development  center  sup- 
ported under  section  405(d)(4)(A)(ii)  of  the  Gen- 
eral Education  Provisions  Act  and  any  other 
center,  institute,  or  clearinghouse  established 
within  the  Department  of  Education  whose  pur- 


pose is  determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be  related 
to  the  purpose  of  the  Institute. 

"(2)  The  InstituU  shall  have  offices  separate 
from  the  offices  of  any  agency  or  department  in- 
volved in  the  operation  of  the  Institute. 

"(3)  The  Interagency  Group  shallconsider  the 
Board's  recommendations  in  planning  the  goals 
of  the  Institute  and  in  the  implementation  of 
any  programs  to  achieve  such  goals.  The  daily 
operations  of  the  Institute  shall  be  carried  out 
by  the  Director.  If  the  Board's  recommendations 
are  not  followed,  the  Interagency  Group  shall 
provide  a  written  explanation  to  the  Board  con- 
cerning actions  the  Interagency  Group  has 
taken  that  includes  the  Interagency  Group's 
reasons  for  not  following  the  Board's  rec- 
ommendations with  respect  to  such  actions.  The 
Board  may  also  request  a  meeting  with  the 
Interagency  Group  to  discuss  the  Board's  rec- 
ommendations. 

"(d)  DUTIES.— (1)  The  Institute  is  authorized, 
in  order  to  improve  and  expand  the  system  for 
delivery  of  literacy  services,  to — 

"(A)  assist  appropriate  Federal  agencies  in 
setting  specific  objectives  and  strategies  for 
meeting  the  goals  of  this  title  and  in  measuring 
the  progress  of  such  agencies  in  meeting  such 
goals: 

"(B)  conduct  basic  and  applied  research  and 
demonstrations  on  literacy,  including — 

"(i)  how  adults  learn  to  read  and  write  and 
acquire  other  skills: 

"(ii)  how  the  literacy  skills  of  parents  affect 
the  ability  of  children  to  learn  literacy  skills: 

"(Hi)  the  assessment  of  literacy  skills  and  the 
development  of  instructional  techniques: 

"(iv)  the  best  methods  for  assisting  adults  and 
families  to  acquire  literacy  skills,  including  the 
use  of  technology: 

"(v)  the  special  literacy  needs  of  individuals 
with  learning  disabilities  and  individuals  with 
limited  English  proficiency: 

"(vi)  how  to  effectively  reach  and  teach  the 
most  educationally  disadvantaged  individuals: 

"(vii)  the  use  of  technology  and  other  studies 
which  will  increase  the  literacy  knowledge  base, 
use  but  not  duplicate  the  work  of  other  research 
services,  and  build  on  the  efforts  of  such  other 
research  services:  and 

"(viii)  how  to  attract,  train,  and  retrain  pro- 
fessional and  volunteer  teachers  of  literacy: 

"(C)  assist  Federal,  State,  and  local  agencies 
in  the  development,  implementation,  and  eval- 
uation of  policy  with  respect  to  literacy  by— 

"(i)  establishing  a  national  data  base  unth  re- 
spect to — 

■  '(I)  literacy  and  basic  skills  programs,  includ- 
ing programs  in  Federal  departments.  State 
agencies,  and  local  agencies,  and  programs  that 
are  privately  supported  through  nonprofit  enti- 
ties and  for  profit  entities: 
"(II)  assessment  tools  and  outcome  measures: 
"(III)  the  amount  and  quality  of  basic  edu- 
cation provided  in  the  workplace  by  businesses 
and  industries:  and 

"(IV)  progress  made  toward  the  national  lit- 
eracy goals:  and 

"(ii)  providing  technical  and  policy  assistance 
to  government  entities  for  the  improvement  of 
policy  and  programs  relating  to  literacy  and  the 
development  of  model  systems  for  implementing 
and  coordinating  Federal  literacy  programs  that 
can  be  replicated  at  the  State  and  local  level: 

"(D)  provide  program  assistance,  training, 
and  technical  assistance  for  literacy  programs 
throughout  the  United  States  in  order  to  im- 
prove the  effectiveness  of  such  programs  and  to 
increase  the  number  of  such  programs,  which 
assistance  and  training  shall — 

"(i)  be  based  on  the  best  available  research 
and  knowledge:  and 

"(iU  be  coordinated  with  activities  conducted 
by- 

"(I)  regional  educational  laboratories  sup- 
ported under  section  405(d)(4)(A)(i)  of  the  Gen- 
eral Education  Provisions  Act: 


"(II)  curriculum  centers  assisted  under  section 
251(a)(8)  of  the  Carl  D.  Perkins  Vocational  and 
Applied  Technology  Education  Act:  and 

"(III)  other  educational  and  training  entities 
that  provide  relevant  technical  assistance: 

"(E)  collect  and  disseminate  information  to 
Federal.  State,  and  local  entities  with  respect  to 
literacy  methods  that  show  great  promise  (in- 
cluding effective  methods  of  assessment,  effec- 
tive literacy  programs,  and  other  information 
obtained  through  research  or  practice  relating 
to  adult  and  family  learning  that  would  in- 
crease the  capacity  and  quality  of  literacy  pro- 
grams in  the  United  States),  using  a  variety  of 
methods  to  ensure  that  the  best  information  is 
received  by  State  and  local  providers  of  literacy 
services: 

"(F)  review  and  make  recommendations  re- 
garding— 

"(i)  ways  to  achieve  uniformity  among  report- 
ing requirements: 

"(ii)  the  development  of  performance  meas- 
ures: and 

"(Hi)  the  development  of  standards  for  pro- 
gram effectiveness  of  literacy-related  Federal 
programs:  and 

"(G)  provide  a  toll-free  long-distance  tele- 
phone line  for  literacy  providers  and  volunteers. 
"(2)  The  Institute  may  enter  into  contracts  or 
cooperative  agreements  tpith,  or  make  grants  to, 
individuals,  public  or  private  nonprofit  institu- 
tions, agencies,  organizations,  or  consortia  of 
such  institutions,  agencies,  or  organizations  to 
carry  out  the  activities  of  the  Institute.  Such 
grants,  contracts,  or  agreements  shall  be  subject 
to  the  laws  and  regulations  that  generally  apply 
to  grants,  contracts,  or  agreements  entered  into 
by  Federal  agencies. 

"(e)  LITERACY  LEADERSHIP.— (1)  The  Institute 
is,  in  consultation  with  the  Board,  authorized  to 
axoard  fellowships,  with  such  stipends  and  al- 
lowances that  the  Director  considers  necessary, 
to  outstanding  individuals  pursuing  careers  in 
adult  education  or  literacy  in  the  areas  of  in- 
struction, management,  research,  or  innovation. 
"(2)  Fellowships  awarded  under  this  sub- 
section shall  be  used,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Institute,  to  engage  in  research,  education, 
training,  technical  assistance,  or  other  activities 
to  advance  the  field  of  adult  education  or  lit- 
eracy, including  the  training  of  volunteer  lit- 
eracy providers  at  the  national.  State,  or  local 
level. 

"(3)  Individuals  receiving  fellowships  pursu- 
ant to  this  subsection  shall  be  known  as  Lit- 
eracy Leader  Fellows'. 

"(f)  National  Institute  Board.— <1)(A) 
There  is  established  the  National  Institute 
Board  (in  this  section  referred  to  as  the 
•Board').  The  Board  shall  consist  of  10  individ- 
uals appointed  by  the  President  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate  from  individuals 
who — 

"(i)  are  not  otherwiie  officers  or  employees  of 
the  Federal  Government: 

"(ii)  are  representative  of  entities  or  groups 
described  in  subparagraph  (B):  and 

"(Hi)  are  chosen  from  recommendations  made 
to  the  President  by  individuals  who  represent 
such  entities  or  groups. 

"(B)  Entities  or  groups  described  in  this  sub- 
paragraph are— 

"(i)  literacy  organizations  and  providers  of 
literacy  services,  including— 

"(I)  providers  of  literacy  services  receiving  as- 
sistance under  this  Act:  and 
"(II)  nonprofit  providers  of  literacy  services: 
"(ii)  businesses  that  have  demonstrated  inter- 
est in  literacy  programs; 
"(iH)  literacy  students: 

"(iv)  experts  in  the  area  of  literacy  research: 
'  (v)  State  and  local  governments:  and 
"(vi)  organized  labor, 
"(2)  The  Board  shall— 


"(A)  make  recommendations  concerning  the 
appointment  of  the  Director  and  staff  of  the  In- 
stitute: 

"(B)  provide  independent  advice  on  the  oper- 
ation of  the  Institute:  and 

"(C)  receive  reports  from  the  Interagency 
Group  and  the  Director. 

"(3)  The  Interagency  Group  may  carry  out 
the  duties  of  the  Board  until  the  expiration  of 
the  180-day  period  beginning  on  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  the  National  Literacy  Act  of  1991. 
"(4)  Except  as  otherwise  provided,  the  Board 
established  by  this  subsection  shall  be  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Advisory  Commit- 
tee Act. 

"(5)(A)  Each  member  of  the  Board  shall  be  ap- 
pointed for  a  term  of  3  years.  Any  such  member 
may  be  appointed  for  not  more  than  2  consecu- 
tive terms. 

"(B)  Any  member  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy 
occurring  before  the  expiration  of  the  term  for 
which  the  member's  predecessor  was  appointed 
shall  be  appointed  only  for  the  remainder  of 
that  term.  A  member  may  serve  after  the  expira- 
tion of  that  members'  term  until  a  successor  has 
taken  office.  A  vacancy  in  the  Board  shall  be 
filled  in  the  manner  in  which  the  original  ap- 
pointment was  made.  A  vacancy  in  the  Board 
shall  not  affect  the  powers  of  the  Board. 

"(6)  A  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Board 
shall  constitute  a  quorum  but  a  lesser  number 
may  hold  hearings.  Any  recommendation  may 
be  passed  only  by  a  majority  of  its  members 
present. 

"(7)  The  Chairperson  and  Vice  Chairperson  of 
the  Board  shall  be  elected  by  the  members.  The 
term  of  office  of  the  Chairperson  and  Vice 
Chairperson  shall  be  2  years. 

"(8)  The  Board  shall  meet  at  the  call  of  the 
Chairperson  or  a  majority  of  its  members. 

"(g)  Gifts.  Bequests,  and  Devises.— The  In- 
stitute and  the  Board  may  accept  (but  not  so- 
licit), use.  and  dispose  of  gifts,  bequests,  or  de- 
vises of  services  or  property,  both  real  and  per- 
sonal, for  the  purpose  of  aiding  or  facilitating 
the  work  of  the  Institute  or  the  Board,  respec- 
tively. Gifts,  bequests,  or  devises  of  money  and 
proceeds  from  sales  of  other  property  received  as 
gifts,  bequests,  or  devises  shall  be  deposited  in 
the  Treasury  and  shall  be  available  for  disburse- 
ment upon  order  of  the  Institute  or  the  Board, 
respectively. 

"(h)  Mails.— The  Board  arui  the  InstituU 
may  use  the  United  States  mails  in  the  same 
manner  and  under  the  same  coruiitions  as  other 
departments  and  agencies  of  the  United  States, 
"(i)  Staff.— The  Interagency  Group,  after 
considering  recommendations  made  by  the 
Board,  shall  appoint  and  fix  the  pay  of  a  Direc- 
tor. 

"(j)  APPLICABILITY  OF  CERTAIN  ClVlL  SERVICE 

Laws.— The  Director  and  staff  of  the  Institute 
rruty  be  appointed  unthout  regard  to  the  provi- 
sions of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  governing 
appointments  in  the  competitive  service,  and 
may  be  paid  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of 
chapter  51  and  subchapter  III  of  chapter  53  of 
that  title  relating  to  classification  and  General 
Schedule  pay  rates,  except  that  an  individual  so 
appointed  may  not  receive  pay  in  excess  of  the 
annual  rate  of  basic  pay  payable  for  GS-18  of 
the  General  Schedule. 

"(k)  Experts  and  Consultants.— The  Board 
and  the  Institute  may  procure  temporary  and 
intermittent  services  under  xction  3109(b)  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code. 

"(I)  Report.— The  Institute  shall  submit  a  re- 
port to  the  Congress  in  each  of  the  first  2  years 
in  which  it  receives  assistance  under  this  sec- 
tion, and  shall  submit  a  report  biennially  there- 
after. Each  report  submitted  under  this  sub- 
section shall  include— 

"(1)  a  comprehensive  and  detailed  description 
of  the  Institute's  operations,  activities,  financial 
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condition,  and  accomplishments  in  the  field  of 
for  such  fiscal  year; 

:  description  of  how  plans  for  the  oper- 
the  Institute  for  the  succeeding  fiscal 
facilitate  achievement  of  the  goals  of 
In^tute  and  the  goals  of  the  literacy  pro- 
lithin  the  Department  of  Education,  the 
Depart  -yent  of  Labor,  and  the  Department  of 
jnd  Human  Services:  and 
my  additional  minority,  or  dissenting 
submitted  by  members  of  the  Board. 
NONDVPLICATION.—The  Institute  shall 
icate  any  functions  carried  out  by  the 
pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  or  (b).  This 
subsecthn  shall  not  be  construed  to  prohibit  the 
Secreta  y  from  delegating  such  functions  to  the 
Institu^ 
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UTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS.— <1) 

authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  pur- 
operating  the  Institute  established  by 
subsection  (c)  $15,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
11  92, 1993.  1994,  and  1995. 
iny  amounts  appropriated  to  the  Sec- 
'.he  Secretary  of  Labor,  the  Secretary  of 
2nd  Human  Services,  or  any  other  de- 
that  participates  in  the  Institute  for 
that  the  Institute  is  authorized  to  per- 
u^der  this  section  may  be  provided  to  the 
for  such  purposes.". 

STATE  UTSHACY  KBSOUSCE  CSHTTEBS. 

J  of  the  Adult  Education  Act  (20  U.S.C. 
eg.)  is  amended— 
redesignating  subpart  7  as  subpart  8; 
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inserting  after  subpart  6  the  following: 
Subpart  7— State  Literacy  Resource  Centers 

STATS  LITERACY  RESOURCE  CENTERS. 

'VRPOSE.—lt  is  the  purpose  of  this  sec- 

issist  State  and  local  public  and  private 

efforts  to  eliminate  illiteracy  through 

progfxm   of  State   literacy   resource   center 
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^hance  the  capacity  of  State  and  local 

to  provide  literacy  services,  and 

as  a  reciprocal  link  between  the  Na- 

l^titute  for  Literacy  and  service  provid- 

!  purpose  of  sharing  information,  data. 

and  expertise  and  literacy  resources. 

'STABUSHMEST.-From  amounts  appro- 

mrsuant  to  subsection  (k),  the  Secretary 

to  make  grants  for  purposes  of  es- 

a  network  of  State  or  regional  adult 

resource  centers. 

j^LOTMENT.—(l)  From  sums  available  for 

of  making  grants  under  this  section  for 

year,  the  Secretary  shall  allot  to  each 

living  an   approved  application   under 

(h)  an  amount  that  bears  the  same 

such  sums  as  the  amount  allotted  to 

under  section  313(b)  for  the  purpose 

grants  under  section  321  bears  to  the 

amount  allotted  to  all  States  under 

section  for  such  purpose. 

chief  executive  officer  of  each  State 

its  allotment  under  this  section 

tract  on  a  competitive  basis  with  the 

et^cational  agency.  1  or  more  local  edu- 

agencies.  a  State  office  on  literacy,  a 

organization,  a  community -based  or- 

institution  of  higher  education,  or 

nc^profit  entity  to  operate  a  State  literacy 

center.  No  applicant  participating  in  a 

pursuant  to  the  preceding  sentence 

pt^ticipate  in  the  review  of  its  own  appli- 
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OF  Funds.— Funds  provided  to  each 
subsection  (c)(1)  to  carry  out  this 
i  hall  be  used  to  conduct  activities  to — 
improve  and  promote  the  diffusion  and 
of  state-of-the-art  teaching  methods, 
technol(iptes  and  program  evaluations: 

'■(2)  d  rvelop  innovative  approaches  to  the  co- 
ordinati  m  of  literacy  services  within  and  among 
States  aid  with  the  Federal  Government: 


"(3)  assist  public  and  private  agencies  in  co- 
ordinating the  delivery  of  literacy  services: 

'■(4)  encourage  government  and  industry  part- 
nerships, including  partnerships  with  small 
businesses,  private  nonprofit  organizations,  and 
community-based  organizations: 

■'(5)  encourage  innovation  and  experimen- 
tation in  literacy  activities  that  will  enhance 
the  delivery  of  literacy  services  and  address 
emerging  problems: 

■■(6)  provide  technical  and  policy  assistance  to 
State  and  local  governments  and  service  provid- 
ers to  improve  literacy  policy  and  programs  and 
access  to  such  programs: 

■'(7)  provide  training  and  technical  assistance 
to  literacy  instructors  in  reading  instruction 
and  in— 

■■(A)  selecting  and  making  the  most  effective 
use  of  state-of-the-art  methodologies,  instruc- 
tional materials,  and  technologies  such  as— 
■■(i)  computer  assisted  instruction: 
"(ii)  video  tapes: 
■■(Hi)  interactive  systems:  and 
"(iv)  data  link  systems:  or 
"(B)  assessing  learning  style,  screening  for 
learning  disabilities,  and  providing  individual- 
ized remedial  reading  instruction:  or 

■■(8)  encourage  and  facilitate  the  training  of 
full-time  professional  adult  educators. 

■'(e)  Alternative  Uses  of  Equipment.— 
Equipment  purchases  pursuant  to  this  section, 
when  not  being  used  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  section,  may  be  used  for  other  instruc- 
tional purposes  if— 

■■(I)  the  acquisition  of  the  equipment  was  rea- 
sonable and  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
ducting a  properly  designed  project  or  activity 
under  this  section: 

"(2)  the  equipment  is  used  after  regular  pro- 
gram hours  or  on  weekends:  and 
■'(3)  such  other  use  is— 

■(A)  incidental  to  the  use  of  the  equipment 
under  this  section: 

'■(B)  does  not  interfere  with  the  use  of  the 
equipment  under  this  section:  and 

"(C)  does  not  add  to  the  cost  of  using  the 
equipment  under  this  section. 

■■(f)  Limitation.— Not  more  than  10  percent  of 
amounts  received  under  any  grant  received 
under  this  section  shall  be  used  to  purchase 
computer  hardware  or  software. 

■■(g)  Special  Rule.—(1)  Each  State  receiving 
funds  pursuant  to  this  section  may  not  use  more 
than  5  percent  of  such  funds  to  establish  a  State 
advisory  council  on  adult  education  and  lit- 
eracy (in  this  section  referred  to  as  the  'State 
council')  pursuant  to  section  332. 

"(2)  Each  State  receiving  funds  pursuant  to 
this  section  may  use  such  funds  to  support  an 
established  State  council  to  the  extent  that  such 
State  council  meets  the  requirements  of  section 
332. 

■■(3)  Each  State  receiving  funds  pursuant  to 
this  paragraph  to  establish  or  support  a  State 
council  pursuant  to  section  332  shall  provide 
matching  funds  on  a  dollar-for-dollar  basis. 

■■(h)  applications.— Each  State  or  group  of 
States,  as  appropriate,  that  desires  to  receive  a 
grant  under  this  section  for  a  regional  adult  lit- 
eracy resource  center,  a  State  adult  literacy  re- 
source center,  or  both  shall  submit  to  the  Sec- 
retary an  application  that  has  been  reviewed 
and  commented  on  by  the  State  council,  where 
appropriate,  and  that  describes  how  the  State  or 
group  of  States  will— 

"(I)  develop  a  literacy  resource  center  or  ex- 
pand an  existing  literacy  resource  center: 

'(2)  provide  services  and  activities  with  the 
assistance  provided  under  this  section: 

"(3)  assure  access  to  services  of  the  center  for 
the  maximum  participation  of  all  public  and  pri- 
vate programs  and  organizations  providing  or 
seeking  to  provide  basic  skills  instruction,  in- 
cluding local  educational  agencies,  agencies  re- 


sponsible for  corrections  education,  service  de- 
livery areas  under  the  Job  Training  Partnership 
Act.  welfare  agencies,  labor  organizations,  busi- 
nesses, volunteer  groups,  and  community-based 
organizations: 

■■(4)  address  the  measurable  goals  for  improv- 
ing literacy  levels  as  set  forth  in  the  plan  sub- 
mitted pursuant  to  section  342:  and 

"(5)  develop  procedures  for  the  coordination 
of  literacy  activities  for  statewide  and  local  lit- 
eracy efforts  conducted  by  public  and  pri'vate 
organizations,  and  for  enhancing  the  systems  of 
service  delivery. 

"(i)  Payments:  Federal  Share.— {l)  The  Sec- 
retary stiall  pay  to  each  State  having  an  appli- 
cation approved  pursuant  to  subsection  (h)  the 
Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  the  activities  de- 
scribed in  the  application. 

"(2)  The  Federal  share— 

"(A)  for  each  of  the  first  2  fiscal  years  in 
which  the  State  receives  funds  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  not  exceed  80  percent: 

■■(B)  for  each  of  the  third  and  fourth  fiscal 
years  in  which  the  State  receives  funds  under 
this  section  shall  not  exceed  70  percent:  and 

■■(C)  for  the  fifth  and  each  succeeding  fiscal 
year  in  which  the  State  receives  funds  under 
this  section  shall  not  exceed  60  percent. 

■■(3)  The  non-Federal  share  of  payments 
under  this  section  may  be  in  cash  or  in  kind, 
fairly  evaluated,  including  plant,  equipment,  or 
services. 

■■(})  Regional  Centers.— (1)  A  group  of 
States  may  enter  into  an  interstate  agreement  to 
develop  and  operate  a  regional  adult  literacy  re- 
source center  for  purposes  of  receiving  assist- 
ance under  this  section  if  the  States  determine 
that  a  regional  approach  is  more  appropriate  for 
their  situation. 

"(2)  Any  State  that  receives  assistance  under 
this  section  as  part  of  a  regional  center  shall 
only  be  required  to  provide  under  subsection  (i) 
50  percent  of  the  funds  such  State  would  other- 
wise be  required  to  provide  under  such  sub- 
section. 

"(3)  In  any  fiscal  year  in  which  the  amount 
a  State  mil  receive  under  this  section  is  less 
than  $100,000.  the  Secretary  may  designate  the 
State  to  receive  assistance  under  this  section 
only  as  part  of  a  regional  center. 

"(4)  The  provisions  of  paragraph  (3)  shall  not 
apply  to  any  State  that  can  demonstrate  to  the 
Secretary  that  the  total  amount  of  Federal. 
State,  local  and  private  funds  expended  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  section  would  equal  or 
exceed  $100,000. 

"(5)  In  any  fiscal  year  in  which  paragraph  (2) 
applies,  the  Secretary  may  allow  certain  States 
that  receive  assistance  as  part  of  a  regional  cen- 
ter to  reserve  a  portion  of  such  assistance  for  a 
State  adult  literacy  resource  center  pursuant  to 
this  section. 

"(k)  Authorization  of  appropriations.— 
There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  section  $25,000,000  for 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  1992  and  1993.  and  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1994  and  1995.". 

PART  B— WORKFORCE  LITERACY 
SEC.  321.  NATIONAL  WORKFORCE  UTBRACY  AS- 
SISTANCE COLLABORATIVE. 

(a)  ESTABLISHME.ST.-There  is  established  in 
the  Department  of  Labor  a  National  Workforce 
Literacy  Assistance  Collaborative  (in  this  sub- 
section referred  to  as  the  "Collaborative")  to  im- 
prove the  basic  skills  of  individuals,  especially 
those  individuals  who  are  marginally  employed 
or  unemployed  with  low  basic  skills  and  limited 
opportunity  for  long-term  employment  and  ad- 
vancement, by  assisting  small-  and  medium- 
sized  businesses,  business  associations  that  rep- 
resent small-  and  medium-sized  businesses,  and 
labor  organizations  to  develop  and  implement 
literacy  programs  tailored  to  the  needs  of  the 
workforce. 


(b)  Functions.— The  Collaborative  shall— 

(1)  develop  and  implement  a  plan  for  provid- 
ing small-  and  medium-sized  businesses  unth  the 
technical  assistance  required  to  address  the  lit- 
eracy needs  of  their  workforce: 

(2)  monitor  the  development  of  workforce  lit- 
eracy training  programs  and  identify  best  prac- 
tices and  successful  small-  and  medium-sized 
business  program  models: 

(3)  inform  businesses  and  unions  of  research 
findings  and  best  practices  regarding  exemplary 
curricula,  instructional  techniques,  training 
models,  and  the  use  of  technology  as  a  training 
tool  in  the  workplace: 

(4)  provide  technical  assistance  to  help  busi- 
nesses assess  individual  worker  literacy  skill 
needs,  implement  workforce  literacy  training 
programs,  and  evaluate  training  program  effec- 
tiveness: 

(5)  promote  cooperation  and  coordination 
among  State  and  local  agencies  and  the  private 
sector  to  obtain  maximum  uses  of  existing  lit- 
eracy and  basic  skills  training  resources: 

(6)  conduct  regional  and  State  small  business 
workforce  literacy  meetings  to  increase  program 
effectiveness  and  accountability: 

(7)  establish  cooperative  arrangements  with 
the  National  Institute  for  Literacy  and  other 
centers  involved  in  literacy  and  basic  skills  re- 
search and  development  activities:  and 

(8)  prepare  and  produce  written  and  video 
rruiterials  necessary  to  support  technical  assist- 
ance and  information  dissemination  efforts. 

(c)  Authorization  of  appropriations.— 
There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  pur- 
poses of  carrying  out  this  section  $5,000,000  for 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  1992.  1993.  1994.  and 
1995. 

SEC.  Si2.  GRANTS  FOR  NATIONAL  WORICFORCS 
LITERACY  STRATEGIES. 

Section  371  of  the  Adult  Education  Act  (20 
U.S.C.  1211)  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (a)— 

(A)  in  paragraph  (1).  by  inserting  after  "Sec- 
retary" the  following:  ".  in  consultation  with 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  and  the  Administrator  of 
the  Small  Business  Administration.": 

(B)  in  subparagraph  (B)  of  paragraph  (2) — 
(i)  by  striking  "and"  and  inserting  a  comma: 

and 

(ii)  by  inserting  after  "local  educational  agen- 
cies" the  following:  ",  and  other  entities  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (1)  that  receive  grants 
under  this  subsection":  and 

(C)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 

"(5)  In  awarding  grants  under  this  section, 
the  Secretary  shall  give  priority  to  applications 
from  partnerships  that  include  small  businesses. 

"(6)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  award 
grants  under  this  section  for  a  period  not  to  ex- 
ceed 3  years.": 

(2)  in  subsection  (b) — 

(A)  in  paragraph  (1).  by  striking  "subsection 
(c)"  and  inserting  '■subsection  (e)": 

(B)  in  subparagraph  (B)  of  paragraph  (2)— 
(i)  by  striking  ■■and"  the  first  place  it  appears 

and  inserting  a  comma:  and 

(ii)  by  inserting  after  "local  educational  agen- 
cies" the  following:  ".  and  other  entities  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (1)  that  receive  grants 
under  this  subsection^':  and 

(C)  in  paragraph  (7).  by  amending  subpara- 
graph (B)  to  read  as  follows: 

"(B)  From  the  sum  appropriated  for  each  fis- 
cal year  under  subsection  (c)  for  any  fiscal  year 
in  which  appropriations  equal  or  exceed 
$50,000,000,  the  Secretary  shall  allot  to  each 
State  (as  defined  in  section  312(7))  an  amount 
proportionate  to  the  amount  such  State  receives 
under  section  313.": 

(3)  by  redesignating  subsection  (c)  as  sub- 
section (e): 

(4)  by  inserting  after  subsection  (b)  the  follow- 
ing: 


"(c)  Grant  for  National  workforce  Lit- 
eracy Strategies.— (I)  In  any  fiscal  year  in 
which  amounts  appropriated  pursuant  to  the 
authorization  contained  in  subsection  (e)  equal 
or  exceed  $25,000,000.  the  Secretary  shall  reserve 
not  more  than  $5,000,000  to  establish  a  program 
of  grants  to  facilitate  the  design  and  implemen- 
tation of  national  strategies  to  assist  unions, 
unions  in  collaboration  with  programs  eligible 
for  assistance  under  this  Act  and  businesses, 
and  small-  and  medium-sized  businesses  to  effec- 
tively provide  literacy  and  basic  skills  training 
to  workers. 

"(2)  Grants  awarded  under  this  subsection 
shall  pay  the  Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  pro- 
grams to  establish  large-scale  national  strategies 
in  workforce  literacy,  which  may  include  the 
following  activities: 

"(A)  Basic  skills  training  that  is— 

"(i)  cost-effective: 

'(ii)  needed  by  employees:  and 

"(Hi)  required  by  employers  to  establish  a 
trainable  workforce  that  can  take  advantage  of 
further  job  specific  training  and  advance  the 
productivity  of  the  labor  force  on  an  individual, 
industry,  or  national  level. 

"(B)  Specific  program  offerings,  which  may 
include— 

"(i)  English  as  a  second  language  instruction: 

"(ii)  communications  skill  building: 

"(Hi)  interpersonal  skill  building: 

"(iv)  reading  and  writing  skill  building:  and 

'  (V)  computation  and  problem  solving. 

"(C)  Appropriate  assessments  of  the  literacy 
and  basic  skills  needs  of  individual  workers  and 
the  skill  levels  required  by  business. 

"(D)  Cooperative  arrangements  with  other  or- 
ganizations involved  in  providing  literacy  and 
basic  skills  training,  including  adult  education 
organizations,  vocational  education  organiza- 
tions, community  and  junior  colleges,  commu- 
nity-based organizations.  State  level  agencies, 
and  private  industry  councils. 

"(E)  The  establishment  as  appropriate  of  tech- 
nology-based learning  environments,  such  as 
computer-based  learning  centers. 

"(3)  Any  partnership  described  in  subsection 
(a)(1)  that  desires  to  receive  a  grant  under  this 
subsection  shall  submit  a  proposal  to  the  Sec- 
retary. The  proposal  shall  contain  a  plan  speci- 
fying a  strategy  for  designing  and  implementing 
workforce  literacy  and  basic  skills  training  for 
workers,  and  justifying  the  national,  statewide, 
or  industry-unde  importance  of  this  strategy. 
The  proposal  shall  include— 

"(A)  a  demonstration  of  need  for  literacy  and 
basic  skills  training: 

"(B)  a  description  of  the  business  or  industry 
for  which  the  strategy  is  to  be  established: 

"(C)  a  statement  of  specific,  measurable  goals 
and  participant  outcomes: 

"(D)  a  strategy  for  achieving  the  goals,  in- 
cluding a  description  of  the  process  to  identify 
literacy  and  basic  skills  required  by  employers 
and  the  skills  of  individual  workers,  and  a  de- 
scription of  the  specific  services  to  be  provided: 
and 

"(E)  a  description  of  the  costs  of  the  activities 
to  be  undertaken. 

"(4)  The  Secretary  shall  develop  a  formal 
process  for  the  submission  of  proposals  and  pub- 
lish an  announcement  in  the  Federal  Register 
with  respect  to  that  process  and  the  availability 
of  grants  under  this  subsection. 

"(5)  The  Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  a  pro- 
gram assisted  under  this  subsection  shall  not  ex- 
ceed 70  percent. 

"(6)  The  Secretary  shall  give  priority  for 
grants  under  this  subsection  to  proposals  to 
carry  out  activities  described  in  paragraph 
(2)(D). 

"(7)  In  awarding  grants  under  this  sub- 
section, the  Secretary  may  consider  geographic 
factors,  such  as  rural  and  urban  areas  and  na- 
tional distribution. 


"(8)  Of  the  grants  awarded  under  this  sub- 
section each  year,  not  less  than  5  shall  each  be 
for  an  amount  that  is  not  less  than  $500,000. 

"(d)  Evaluation.— The  Secretary  shall  re- 
serve not  more  than  2  percent  of  any  amount 
appropriated  pursuant  to  the  authorization  con- 
tained in  subsection  (e)  for  the  purpose  of  carry- 
ing out  an  independent  evaluation  of  the  effec- 
tiveness of  programs  assisted  under  this  action 
in  improving  the  literacy  and  basic  skills  of 
workers  and  the  jtroductivity  of  employees,  in- 
cluding potential  for  the  replicability  or 
adaption  of  such  programs.":  and 

(5)  in  subsection  (e)  (as  redesignated  by  para- 
graph (3))  by  striking  paragraph  (I)  and  insert- 
ing the  following: 

"(1)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  purposes  of  carrying  out  this  section  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  fiscal  year 
1991,  $60,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1992,  and 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  1993,  1994,  and  1995. ". 

PART  C—lNVSST»tSST  IN  UTKRACY 

SBC.   3SL   AMtENDUBNTS    TO   THE  ADULT  EDU- 
CATION ACT, 

(a)  Authorization  of  appropriations.— Sec- 
tion 313  of  the  Adult  Education  Act  (20  U.S.C. 
1201b)  is  amended  in  subsection  (a)  by  striking 
"$200,000,000"  and  all  that  follows  through 
"1993"  and  inxrting  the  following:  '■such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  for  the  fiscal  year  1991, 
$260,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1992.  and  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1993.  1994.  and  1995". 

(b)  USE  OF  Funds.— Subsection  (a)  of  section 
322  of  the  Adult  Education  Act  (20  U.S.C. 
1203b(a))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  amending  paragraph  (1)  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(I)  Grants  to  States  under  this  subpart  shall 
be  used  in  accordance  with  State  plans  (and 
amendments  thereto)  approved  under  sections 
341  and  351,  to  pay  the  Federal  share  of  the  cost 
of  the  establishment  or  expansion  of  adult  edu- 
cation programs  to  be  carried  out  by  local  edu- 
cational agencies,  correctional  education  agen- 
cies, community -based  organizations,  public  or 
private  nonprofit  agencies,  postsecondary  edu- 
cational institutions,  and  other  institutions  that 
have  the  ability  to  provide  literacy  services  to 
adults  and  families.  Each  State  educational 
agency  receiving  financial  assistance  under  this 
subpart  shall  provide  assurance  that  local  edu- 
cational agencies,  public  or  private  nonprofit 
agencies,  community-based  organizations,  cor- 
rectional education  agencies,  postsecondary 
educational  institutions,  and  institutions  which 
serve  educationally  disadvantaged  adults  will  be 
provided  direct  and  equitable  access  to  all  Fed- 
eral funds  provided  under  this  subpart.  Failure 
to  provide  the  assurance  required  by  the  preced- 
ing sentence  shall  disqualify  a  State  from  receiv- 
ing its  allotment  under  this  title.  In  determining 
which  programs  shall  receive  assistance  under 
this  paragraph,  the  State  shall  consider — 

"(A)  the  past  effectiveness  of  applicants  in 
providing  services  (especially  with  respect  to  re- 
cruitment and  retention  of  educationally  dis- 
advantaged adults  and  the  learning  gains  dem- 
onstrated by  such  adults): 

"(B)  the  degree  to  which  the  applicant  will 
coordinate  and  utilize  other  literacy  and  social 
services  available  in  the  community:  and 

"(C)  the  commitment  of  the  applicant  to  serve 
individuals  in  the  community  that  are  most  in 
need  of  literacy  services.": 

(2)  in  paragraph  (3) — 

(A)  by  striking  the  first  sentence: 

(B)  by  inserting  after  "sources:"  the  follow- 
ing: "the  projected  goals  of  the  applicant  with 
respect  to  participant  recruitment,  retention, 
and  educational  achievement  and  how  the  ap- 
plicant will  measure  and  report  progress  in 
meeting  its  goals; "; 
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(€)  6]  itriking  "the  Cart  D.  Perkins  Voca- 
tional i  lucation  Act"  and  inserting  "the  Carl 
D.  Perk  ns  Vocational  and  Applied  Technology 
Educatii  m  Act":  and 

(D)  bi  striking  "the  Education  of  the  Handi- 
capped Act"  and  inserting  "the  Individuals 
with  Dii  ibilities  Education  Act": 

(3)  in  ;  nragraph  (4) — 

(A)  by  striking  "(A)": 

(B)  by  inserting  after  "adults"  the  following: 
partii  ularly  in  areas  with  a  high  proportion 

of  adult  who  do  not  have  a  certificate  of  grad- 
uation ^om  a  school  providing  secondary  edu- 
its  equivalent":  and 
striking  subparagraph  (B): 
edesignating  paragraphs  (3)  and  (4)  (as 
by  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  of  this  sub- 
is  paragraphs  (4)  and  (5),  respectively: 


0' 


ti 


cation 

(C)by 

(4)  by 
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and 
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nserting  after  paragraph  (I)  the  foUow- 


nserting  after  paragraph  (2)  the  follou^ 

Grants  to  States  provided  under  this 

i  iall  also  be  used  for  competitive  2-year 
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ADMINISTRATION.— Section  331(a)  of 
Education  Act  (20  V.S.C.  1205(a))  is 


u^thin  2  years  of  the  enactment  of  the 
Literacy  Act  of  1991.  the  development 
imiMementation,    in   consultation    with    a 
r  presentative  group  of  appropriate  ex- 
ed  icators,  and  administrators,  of  indica- 
p  'ogram  quality  to  be  used  to  evaluate 
assisted  under  this  title,  as  required  by 
to  determine  whether  such  programs 
effective,  including  whether  such  programs 
succ  ssfully  recruiting,  retaining,  and  im- 
'.he  literacy  skills  of  the  individuals 
such  programs:". 
Sti  te  advisory  Council.— (1)  The  head- 
si  ction  332  of  the  Adult  Education  Act  is 
to  read  as  follows: 

STATE  ADVISOKY  COUNCIL  ON  ADULT 

SDUCATION  AND  LITERACY. ". 

Sechon  332  of  the  Adult  Education  Act  (20 

Ii  )5a)  is  amended — 

the  first  sentence  of  subsection  (a)(1). 

adult  education,  appointed  by  the 

and  inserting  "adult  education  and 

appointed  by.  and  responsible  to,  the 


the  second   sentence   of  subsection 

nserting  "and  literacy"  after  "adult 

":  and 

ttriking  "consist"  and  all  that  follows 

he  period  at  the  end  and  inserting  the 
"corisist  of— 
rej  resentatives  of  public  education: 
re  Tresentatives  of  public  and  private  sec- 


r,  presentatives  of  recognised  State  labor 


ri  presentatives  of  private  literacy  orga- 
voluntary  literacy  organizations,  and 
y-based  literacy  organizations: 


"(V)  the  chief  administrative  officer  of  a  State, 
or  the  designee  of  such  officer: 
"(vi)  representatives  of— 
"(I)  the  State  educational  agency: 
"(11)  the  State  job  training  agency: 
"(111)  the  State  human  services  agency: 
"(IV)  the  State  public  assistance  agency: 
"(V)  the  State  library  program:  and 
"(VI)  the  State  economic  development  agency: 
"(vii)  officers  of  the  State  government  whose 
agencies  provide  funding  for  literacy  services  or 
who  may  be  designated  by  the  Governor  or  the 
Chairperson  of  the  council  to  serve  whenever 
matters  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  agency 
headed  by  such  an  officer  are  to  be  considered 
by  the  council:  and 

"(viii)  classroom  teachers  who  have  dem- 
onstrated outstanding  results  in  teaching  chil- 
dren or  adults  to  read.": 

(C)  by  amending  subsection  (d)  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(d)  Procedures.— (1)  Subject  to  paragraphs 
(2)  and  (3).  the  State  advisory  council  shall  de- 
termine its  oum  procedures,  staffing  needs  (sub- 
ject to  funding  levels  authorized  by  the  chief  ex- 
ecutive officer  of  the  State),  and  the  number, 
time,  place,  and  conduct  of  meetings. 

"(2)  The  State  advisory  council  shall  meet  at 
least  4  times  each  year.  At  least  1  such  meeting 
shall  provide  an  opportunity  for  the  general 
public  to  express  views  concerning  adult  edu- 
cation in  the  State. 

"(3)  One  member  more  than  one-half±  of  the 
members  on  the  council  shall  constitute  a 
quorum  for  the  purpose  of  transmitting  rec- 
ommendations and  proposals  to  the  chief  execu- 
tive officer  of  the  State,  but  a  lesser  number  of 
members  may  constitute  a  quorum  for  other  pur- 
poses.": 

(D)  in  subsection  (f) — 

(i)  by  amending  paragraph  (1)  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(1)  meet  with  the  State  agencies  responsible 
for  literacy  training  during  the  planning  year  to 
advise  on  the  development  of  a  State  plan  for 
literacy  and  for  adult  education  that  fulfills  the 
literacy  and  adult  education  needs  of  the  State, 
especially  with  respect  to  the  needs  of  the  labor 
market,  economic  development  goals,  and  the 
needs  of  the  individuals  in  the  State:": 

(ii)  by  amending  paragraph  (2)  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(2)  advise  the  Governor,  the  State  edu- 
cational agency,  and  other  State  agencies  con- 
cerning— 

"(A)  the  development  and  implementation  of 
measurable  State  literacy  and  adult  education 
goals  consistent  with  section  342(c)(2),  especially 
with  respect  to — 

"(i)  improving  levels  of  literacy  in  the  State  by 
ensuring  that  all  appropriate  State  agencies 
have  specific  objectives  and  strategies  for  such 
goals  in  a  comprehensive  approach: 

"(ii)  improving  literacy  programs  in  the  State: 
and 

"(Hi)  fulfilling  the  long-term  literacy  goals  of 
the  State: 

"(B)  the  coordination  and  rnonitoring  of  State 
literacy  training  programs  in  order  to  progress 
toward  the  long-term  literacy  goals  of  the  State: 

"(C)  the  improvement  of  the  quality  of  lit- 
eracy programs  in  the  State  by  supporting  the 
integration  of  services,  staff  training,  and  tech- 
nology-based learning  and  the  integration  of  re- 
sources of  literacy  programs  conducted  by  var- 
ious agencies  of  State  government:  and 

"(D)  private  sector  initiatives  that  would  im- 
prove adult  education  programs  and  literacy 
programs,  especially  through  public-private 
partnerships:": 

(Hi)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (3)  as  para- 
graph (7):  and 

(iv)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (2)  the  fol- 
lowing: 


"(3)  review  and  comment  on  the  p/an  submit- 
ted pursuant  to  section  356(h)  and  submit  sxich 
comments  to  the  Secretary: 

"(4)  measure  progress  on  meeting  the  goals 
and  objectives  established  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (2)(A): 

"(5)  recommend  model  systems  for  implement- 
ing and  coordinating  State  literacy  programs  for 
replication  at  the  local  level: 

"(6)  develop  reporting  requirements,  standards 
for  outcomes,  performance  measures,  and  pro- 
gram effectiveness  in  State  programs,  that  are 
consistent  with  those  proposed  by  the  Inter- 
agency Task  Force  on  Literacy:  and". 

(e)  State  Plan.— Subsection  (c)  of  section  342 
of  the  Adult  Education  Act  (20  U.S.C.  1206a)  is 
amended — 

(1)  by  amending  paragraph  (1)  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(1)  describe  and  provide  for  the  fulfillment  of 
the  literacy  needs  of  individuals  in  the  State:": 

(2)  by  striking  paragraph  (9): 

(3)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (2)  through 
(8)  as  paragraphs  (3)  through  (9).  respectively: 

(4)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (1)  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(2)  set  forth  measurable  goals  for  improving 
literacy  levels,  retention  in  literacy  programs, 
and  long-term  learning  gains  of  individuals  in 
the  State  and  describe  a  comprehensive  ap- 
proach for  achieving  such  goals,  including  the 
development  of  indicators  of  program  quality  as 
required  by  section  331(a)(2):": 

(5)  in  paragraph  (4)  (as  redesignated  by  para- 
graph (3)  of  this  section)— 

(A)  by  striking  "the  use  of  and  inserting 
"coordination  by": 

(B)  by  striking  "other  than"  and  inserting 
"including":  and 

(C)  by  striking  "such  as"  the  second  place 
such  term  appears: 

(6)  by  striking  "and"  at  the  end  of  paragraph 
(12): 

(7)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (13)  and  inserting  a  semicolon:  and 

(8)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 

"(14)  report  the  amount  of  administrative 
funds  spent  on  program  improvements:  and 

"(15)  contain  assurances  that  financial  assist- 
ance provided  pursuant  to  this  title  shall  be 
used  to  assist  and  expand  existing  programs  and 
to  develop  new  programs  for  adults  whose  lack 
of  basic  skills— 

"(A)  renders  them  unemployable: 

"(B)  keeps  them,  whether  employed  or  unem- 
ployed, from  functioning  independently  in  soci- 
ety: and 

"(C)  severely  reduces  their  ability  to  have  a 
positive  effect  on  the  literacy  of  their  children.". 

(f)  Evaluation.— Section  352  of  the  Adult 
Education  Act  (20  U.S.C.  1207a)  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  1— 

(A)  by  striking  "data  to  the  Secretary"  and 
inserting  the  following:  "to  the  Secretary  and 
make  public  within  the  State  data": 

(B)  by  inserting  before  the  semicolon  the  fol- 
lowing: ",  including — 

"(A)  the  number  and  percentage  of  local  edu- 
cational agencies,  community-based  organiza- 
tions, volunteer  groups,  and  other  organizations 
that  are  grant  recipients:  and 

"(B)  results  of  the  evaluations  carried  out  as 
required  by  paragraph  (2)  in  the  year  preceding 
the  year  for  which  the  data  is  submitted": 

(2)  in  paragraph  (2)— 

(A)  by  striking  "before  the  end"  and  all  that 
follows  through  "shall  consider"  and  inserting 
the  following:  "evaluate  20  percent  of  the  grant 
recipients  each  year  so  that  at  the  end  of  such 
period  80  percent  of  all  grant  recipients  shall 
have  been  evaluated  once  and  such  evaluations 
shall  consider,  at  a  minimum": 

(B)  by  redesignating  subparagraphs  (A) 
through  (D)  as  subparagraphs  (B)  through  (E), 
respectively: 


(C)  by  inserting  before  subparagraph  (B)  (as 
redesignated  by  subparagraph  (B)  of  this  para- 
graph) the  folloiving: 

"(A)  the  projected  goals  of  the  grant  recipient 
as  described  in  its  application  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 322(a)(3):": 

(D)  by  amending  subparagraph  (D)  (as  redes- 
ignated by  subparagraph  (B)  of  this  paragraph) 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(D)  the  success  of  the  grant  recipient  in 
meeting  the  State's  indicators  of  program  qual- 
ity after  such  indicators  are  developed  as  re- 
quired by  section  331(a)(2):  and":  and 

(E)  by  striking  "and"  at  the  end. 

(g)  Teacher  Training.— <1)  Subsection  (a)  of 
section  353  of  the  Adult  Education  Act  (20 
U.S.C.  1208(n))  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  "and"  at  the  end  of  paragraph 
(1): 

(B)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (2)  and  inserting  ":  and":  and 

(C)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 

"(3)  training  professional  teachers,  volun- 
teers, and  administrators,  with  particular  em- 
phasis on— 

"(A)  training— 

"(i)  full-time  professional  adult  educators: 

"(ii)  minority  adult  educators: 

"(Hi)  educators  of  adults  with  limited  English 
proficiency:  and 

"(B)  training  teachers  to  recognize  and  more 
effectively  serve  illiterate  individuals  with 
learning  disabilities  and  individuals  who  have  a 
reading  ability  below  the  fifth  grade  level. ". 

(2)  Section  353  of  the  Adult  Education  Act  (as 
amended  by  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection)  (20 
U.S.C.  1208)  is  amended— 

(A)  in  subsecHon  (a),  by  striking  "10"  and  in- 
serting "15":  and 

(B)  by  amending  subsection  (b)  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(b)  Special  Rule.— At  least  two-thirds  of  the 
15  percent  reserved  pursuant  to  subsection  (a) 
shall  be  used  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  of  subsection  (a).". 

(h)  Federal  Responsibility.— Section  361  of 
the  Adult  Education  Act  (20  U.S.C.  1209)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 

"(c)  Federal  Responsibility.— Within  l  year 
after  the  enactment  of  the  National  Literacy  Act 
of  1991.  the  Secretary,  in  consultation  with  ap- 
propriate experts,  educators,  and  administra- 
tors, shall  develop  indicators  of  program  quality 
that  may  be  used  by  State  and  local  programs 
receiving  assistance  under  this  title  as  models  by 
which  to  judge  the  success  of  such  programs,  in- 
cluding success  in  recruitment  and  retention  of 
students  and  improvement  in  the  literacy  skills 
of  students.  Such  indicators  shall  take  into  ac- 
count different  conditions  under  which  pro- 
grams operate  and  shall  be  modified  as  better 
means  of  assessing  program  quality  are  devel- 
oped.". 
SEC.  332.  TARGETED  ASSISTANCE. 

Section  1531(b)  of  the  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Education  Act  of  1965  (20  U.S.C.  2941)  is 
amended  by — 

(1)  redesignating  paragraphs  (5)  and  (6)  as 
paragraphs  (6)  and  (7).  respectively:  and 

(2)  inserting  the  following  new  paragraph  (5) 
after  paragraph  (4): 

"(5)  programs  of  training  to  enhance  the  abil- 
ity of  teachers  and  school  counselors  to  identify, 
particularly  in  the  early  grades,  students  with 
reading  and  reading-related  problems  that  place 
such  students  at  risk  for  illiteracy  in  their  adult 
years:". 

SBC.   333.  AMENDMENTS   TO   TUB  EVEN  START 
PROGRAM 

(a)     AMENDMENT     TO     PART     HEADING.— The 

heading  for  part  B  of  chapter  1  of  title  I  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965  (20  U.S.C.  2741  et  seq.)  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 


"PART  B—EVBS  START  FAMILY  UTBRACY 
PKOGKAMS". 

(6;  State  Grant  Program.— Section  1052  of 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965  (20  U.S.C.  2742)  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (a),  by  striking  "local  edu- 
cational agencies  or  consortia  of  such  agencies" 
and  inserting  "eligible  entities": 

(2)  in  subsection  (b) — 

(A)  by  inserting  "(1)"  before  "In":  and 

(B)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 

"(2)  In  any  fiscal  year  in  which  this  sub- 
section applies,  no  State  shall  award  a  grant 
under  this  part  for  an  amount  less  than  175,000. 

"(3)  In  any  year  in  which  this  subsection  ap- 
plies, each  State  that  receives  a  grant  under  this 
part  may  use  not  more  than  5  percent  of  assist- 
ance provided  under  the  grant  for  costs  of— 

"(A)  administration:  and 

'(B)  the  provision,  through  grant  or  contract, 
of  technical  assistance  for  program  improvement 
and  replication  to  eligible  entities  that  receive 
grants  under  this  part. ": 

(3)  by  redesignating  subsection  (c)  as  sub- 
section (d): 

(4)  by  inserting  after  subsection  (b)  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection: 

"(c)  Reservation.— From  amounts  appro- 
priated for  purposes  of  carrying  out  this  part, 
the  Secretary  may  reserve  an  amount  equal  to 
not  more  than  2  percent  of  such  anwunts  or  the 
amount  reserved  for  such  purposes  in  the  fiscal 
year  1991,  whichever  is  greater,  for  purposes 
of- 

"(1)  carrying  out  the  evaluation  required  by 
section  1058:  and 

"(2)  providing,  through  grant  or  contract, 
technical  assistance  for  program  improvement 
and  replication  to  eligible  entities  that  receive 
grants  under  this  part. ":  and 

(5)  by  amending  subsection  (d)  (as  redesig- 
nated by  paragraph  (3))  to  read  as  follows: 

"(d)  Definitions.— For  the  purpose  of  this 
part: 

"(1)  The  term  'eligible  entity'  means— 

'  (A)  a  local  educational  agency  applying  in 
collaboration  with  a  community -based  organiza- 
tion, public  agency,  institution  of  higher  edu- 
cation, or  other  nonprofit  organization:  or 

"(B)  a  community -based  organization,  or 
other  nonprofit  organization  of  demonstrated 
quality  applying  in  collaboration  with  a  local 
educational  agency. 

"(2)  The  terms  'Indian  tribe'  and  'tribal  orga- 
nization' have  the  respective  meanings  given 
such  terms  in  section  4  of  the  Indian  Self-Deter- 
mination  and  Education  Assistance  Act. 

"(3)  The  term  State'  includes  each  of  the  50 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico.". 

(c)  ALLOCATION.— Subsection  (a)  of  section 
1053  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965  (20  U.S.C.  2743)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(a)  Reservation  for  Migrant  Programs 
AND  Territories.— (1)  In  each  fiscal  year  in 
which  section  1052(a)  applies,  the  Secretary 
shall  first  reserve  for  programs  consistent  with 
the  purpose  of  this  part— 

"(A)  for  programs  for  migrant  children,  which 
shall  be  conducted  through  the  Office  of  Mi- 
grant Education,  an  amount  equal  to  3  percent 
of  the  amount  appropriated  for  purposes  of  car- 
rying out  this  part:  and 

"(B)  for  allocations  to  Guam.  ■  American 
Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  the  Commonwealth 
of  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands,  and  Patau 
(until  the  Compact  of  Free  Association  with 
Patau  takes  effect  pursuant  to  section  101(a)  of 
Public  Law  99-658),  and  to  Indian  tribes  and 
tribal  organizations,  an  amount  comparable  to 
their  relative  need. 

"(2)  In  each  fiscal  year  in  which  section 
1052(b)  applies,  the  Secretary  shall  first  reserve 


for  programs  consistent  unth  the  purpose  of  this 
part,  an  amount  equal  to  5  percent  of  the 
amount  appropriated  for  purposes  of  carrying 
out  this  part,  of  which— 

"(A)  amounts  shall  be  allocated  for  programs 
for  migrant  children,  Guam,  American  Samoa, 
the  Virgin  Islands,  the  Commonwealth  of  the 
Northern  Mariana  Islands,  and  Patau  (until  the 
Compact  of  Free  Association  with  Palau  takes 
effect  pursuant  to  section  101(a)  of  Public  Law 
99-658),  and  Indian  tribes  and  tribal  organiza- 
tions, according  to  their  relative  need:  but 

"(B)  in  no  case  shall  the  amount  reserved  for 
programs  for  migrant  children  be  less  than  the 
amount  reserved  for  such  programs  in  the  pre- 
ceding fiscal  year. ". 

(d)  FEDERAL  Share  Limitation.— Section  1054 
of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act 
of  1965  (20  U.S.C.  2744)  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (a),  by  striking  "local  edu- 
cational agencies"  and  alt  that  follows  through 
"nonprofit  organizations,"  and  inserting  "an 
eligible  entity": 

(2)  in  paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (b),  by  in- 
serting after  "counseling,"  the  following:  "other 
developmental  and  support  services,":  and 

(3)  in  subsection  (c}— 

(A)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (1)  through 
(4)  as  subparagraphs  (A)  through  (D),  respec- 
tively: 

(B)  by  inserting  "(1)"  before  "The  Federal 
share": 

(C)  in  subparagraph  (A)  (as  redesignated  by 
subparagraph  (A)  of  this  paragraph),  by  strik- 
ing "local  educational  agency"  and.  inserting 
"eligible  entity": 

(D)  by  striking  the  last  sentence  and  inserting 
the  following:  "The  remaining  cost  niay  be  pro- 
vided in  cash  or  in  kind,  fairly  evaluated,  and 
may  be  obtained  from  any  source  other  than 
funds  made  available  for  programs  under  this 
chapter.":  and 

(E)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 

"(2)  The  Secretary  (in  any  fiscal  year  in 
which  section  1052(a)  applies)  or  the  State  edu- 
cational agency  (in  any  fiscal  year  in  which 
section  1052(b)  applies)  may  waive,  in  whole  or 
in  part,  the  requirement  that  all  or  part  of  the 
remaining  cost  described  in  paragraph  (1)  be  ob- 
tained from  sources  other  than  funds  made 
available  under  this  chapter  if  an  eligible  en- 
tity— 

"(A)  demonstrates  that  it  otherwise  would  not 
be  able  to  participate  in  the  program  under  this 
part:  and 

"(B)  negotiates  an  agreement  with  the  Sec- 
retary or  the  State  educational  agency,  as  ap- 
propriate, with  respect  to  the  amount  of  the  re- 
maining cost  to  which  the  uxuver  tvould  be  ap- 
plicable.". 

(e)  Eligible  Participants.— Section  1055  of 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965  (20  U.S.C.  2745)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "Eligible"  and  inserting  the 
following:  "(a)  In  General.— Except  as  pro- 
vided in  subsection  (b),  eligible": 

(2)  in  paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (a)  (as 
designated  by  paragraph  (1)),  by  striking  "(aged 
1  to  7,"  and  inserting  "(from  birth  to  age  7,"; 
and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 

"(b)  Continuation  of  Eligibiuty  for  Cer- 
tain Participants.— Any  family  participating 
in  the  program  under  this  part  that  becomes  in- 
eligible for  such  participation  as  a  result  of  1  or 
more  metnbers  of  the  family  becoming  ineligible 
for  such  participation,  may  continue  to  partici- 
pate in  the  program  until  all  members  of  the 
family  become  ineligible  for  participation, 
which — 

"(1)  in  the  case  of  a  family  in  which  ineligibil- 
ity was  due  to  the  child  or  children  of  such  fam- 
ily attaining  the  age  of  8,  shall  be  when  the  par- 
ent or  parents  become  ineligible  due  to  edu- 
cational adrxincement:  and 
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J  PPLICATIOSS.— Section  1056  of  the  Ele- 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965 
.  2746)  is  amended— 

subsKtion  (a),  by  striking  "a  local  edu- 
agency"  and  inserting  "an  eligible  en- 
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subsection  (b).  by  striking  "the  local 
educatkmal  agency"  and  inserting  "the  eligible 
entity' 

(g)  ^LECTiOK  Process.— Section  1057  of  the 
Elemen  iary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
U.S.C.  2747)  is  amended^ 
subsection  (a)— 
I  y  redesignating  paragraphs  (1)  through 
mbparagraphs  (A)  through  (G).  respec- 
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inserting  "(1)"  before  "The"; 
paragraph  (1)  (as  designated  by  sub- 
paragraph (B)  of  this  paragraph) — 

amending  subparagraph  (B)  (as  redesig- 

subparagraph  (A)  of  this  paragraph) 

follows: 

temonstrate  that  the  area  to  be  served  by 

program  has  a  high  percentage  or  a  large 

of  children  and  adults  who  are  in  need 

services  as  indicated  by  high  levels  of 

illiteracy,  unemployment,  limited  Eng- 

or  other  need-related  indica- 
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I  the  case  of  a  family  in  which  ineligibil- 

due  to  the  educational  advancement  of 

or  parents  of  such  family,  shall  be 

children  in  the  family  attain  the  age  of 


make   the  demonstration   described   in 
(kh  (1)(B):  and 
temonstrate  an  ability  to  operate  an  ef- 
rrogram.": 
amending  subsection  (c)  to  read  as  fol- 


i  DISTRIBUTION  OP  ASSISTANCE.— {!)  In  ap- 

grants  under  this  part  pursiuxnt  to  sec- 
10i2(a),  the  Secretary  shall  ensure  a  rep- 
a  ive  distribution  of  assistance  among  the 
<  nd  among  urban  and  rural  areas  of  the 
states, 
approving  grants  under  this  part  pur- 
section  1052(b),  the  review  panel  shall 
a  representative  distribution  of  assist- 
bftween  urban  and  rural  areas  of  the 
and 

paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (d)— 
striking  "o  local  educational  agency" 
ins/trting  "an  eligible  entity";  and 
6f  striking  "such  local  educational  agen- 
inserting  "such  eligible  entity". 

JTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS.— SeC- 

of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
\ct  of  1965  (20  U.S.C.  2749)  is  amended  to 
follows: 

0S9.    AVTBOniZATIOS    OF    APPROPRIA- 
TIONS. 

'Theie  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 

of  carrying  out  this  part  such  sums  as 

necessary   for    the  fiscal   year   1991, 

100  for  the  fiscal  year  1992.  and  such 

may  be  riecessary  for  the  fiscal  year 


FAMILY  UTBRACY  PUBUC  BROADCAST- 
ING PROGRAM. 

PtoGRAM  Authorized.— (1)  The  Secretary 
is  auth  trized.  subject  to  the  availability  of  ap- 
propria  ions,  to  enter  into  a  contract  with  the 
Corpon  tion  for  Public  Broadcasting  to  arrange 
the\production  and  dissemination  of  family 
programming  and  accompanying  mate- 


rials which  would  assist  parents  in  improving 
family  literacy  skills  and  language  development. 
In  producing  and  developing  such  programming, 
the  Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting  shall 
work  in  cooperation  icith  local  public  broadcast- 
ing stations  to  avoid  duplication  of  efforts. 

(2)  After  the  program  described  in  paragraph 
(1)  is  produced,  the  Corporation  for  Public 
Broadcasting  shall  arrange  to  have  audio  and 
video  instructional  media  materials  for  distribu- 
tion at  sites  chosen  from  among — 

(A)  State  and  local  libraries  operating  literacy 
programs,  and 

(B)  nonprofit  entities  serving  hard-to-serve 
populations  as  defined  in  section  304(b)(2).  in- 
cluding community-based  organizations,  volun- 
teer organizations  and  other  nongovernmental 
entities. 

(3)  The  audio  and  video  instructional  media 
materials  described  in  paragraph  (2)  shall  be 
used  at  sites  described  in  paragraph  (2),  and  on 
a  loan  basis,  distributed  to  families. 

(4)  One  year  after  distribution  of  the  audio 
and  video  instructional  media  materials,  the 
Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting  shall  re- 
port to  the  Congress  on  the  distribution  and  use 
of  the  audio  and  video  instructional  media  ma- 
terials produced  pursuant  to  this  subsection  and 
such  audio  and  video  instructional  media  mate- 
rials' contribution  in  promoting  literacy. 

(b)  Authorization  of  appropriations.— 
There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
12.000,000  for  fiscal  year  1992  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  subsection  (i),  of  which  $100,000 
shall  be  reserved  for  reproducing  and  distribut- 
ing programming  or  audio  and  video  instruc- 
tional media  materials. 

PART  D— BUSINESS  LEADERSHIP  FOR 
EMPLOYMENT  SKILLS 
SEC.  341.  SDVCATION  PROGRAMS  FOR  COMMER- 
CIAL DRIVERS. 

(a)  IN  General.— Part  C  of  the  Adult  Edu- 
cation Act  (20  U.S.C.  1211  et  seq.)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  Jollowing: 

SEC.  373.  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS  FOR  COMMER- 
CIAL DRIVBRS. 

"(a)  Program  authorized.— The  Secretary  is 
authorized  to  make  grants  on  a  competitive 
basis  to  pay  the  Federal  share  of  the  costs  of  es- 
tablishing and  operating  adult  education  pro- 
grams which  increase  the  literacy  skills  of  eligi- 
ble commercial  drivers  so  that  such  drivers  may 
successfully  complete  the  knowledge  test  re- 
quirements under  the  Commercial  Motor  Vehicle 
Safety  Act  of  1986. 

"(b)  Federal  Share.— The  Federal  share  of 
the  costs  of  the  adult  education  programs  au- 
thorized under  subsection  (a)  shall  be  50  per- 
cent. Nothing  in  this  subsection  shall  be  con- 
strued to  require  States  to  meet  the  non-Federal 
share  from  State  funds. 

"(c)  Eligible  Entities.— Entities  eligible  to 
receive  a  grant  under  this  section  include— 

"(1)  private  employers  employing  commercial 
drivers  in  partnership  ivith  agencies,  colleges,  or 
universities  described  in  paragraph  (2); 

"(2)  local  educational  agencies.  State  edu- 
cational agencies,  colleges,  universities,  or  com- 
munity colleges; 

"(3)  approved  apprentice  training  programs; 
and 

"(4)  labor  organizations,  the  memberships  of 
which  include  commercial  drivers. 

"(d)  Referral  Program.— Grantees  shall 
refer  to  appropriate  adult  education  programs 
as  authorized  under  this  title  individuals  who 
are  identified  as  having  literacy  skill  problems 
other  than  or  beyond  those  which  prevent  them 
from  successfully  completing  the  knowledge  test 
requirements  under  the  Commercial  Motor  Vehi- 
cle Safety  Act  of  1986. 

"(e)  Definitions.— For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion: 

"(1)  The  term  'approved  apprentice  training 
programs'  has  the  rneaning  girten  such  term  in 
the  National  Apprenticeship  Act  of  1937. 


"(2)  The  term  'eligible  commercial  driver' 
means  a  driver  licensed  prior  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  Commercial  Motor  Vehicle  Safety 
Act  of  1986. 

"(f)  Authorization  of  appropriations.— 
There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  pur- 
poses of  carrying  out  this  section  S3.000,000  for 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  1991,  1992,  and  1993.". 

(b)  Avoidance  of  Duplicate  Enactment.— 
The  amendment  made  by  subsection  (a)  shall 
not  take  effect  if  the  Higher  Education  Amend- 
ments of  1991  are  enacted  before  the  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

PART  E-BOOKS  FOR  FAMIUES 

SEC.    35t.    INEXPENSIVE    BOOK    DISTRIBVTION 
PROGRAM 

(a)  Priority.— Section  1563(b)  of  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  (20 
U.S.C.  2963)  is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  "and"  at  the  end  of  paragraph 
(2); 

(2)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (3)  as  para- 
graph (4);  and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (2)  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(3)  in  the  fiscal  year  1991  and  each  succeed- 
ing fiscal  year,  the  contractor  will  give  priority 
in  the  selection  of  additional  local  programs  to 
programs  and  projects  which  serve  children  and 
students  with  special  needs  including,  at  a  mini- 
mum— 

"(A)  low-income  children  (particularly  such 
children  in  high  poverty  areas): 

'  '(B)  children  at  risk  for  school  failure; 

"(C)  children  with  disabilities: 

"(D)  emotionally  disturbed  children; 

"(E)  foster  children; 

"(F)  homeless  children; 

"(G)  migrant  children; 

"(H)  children  without  access  to  libraries; 

"(I)  institutionalized  or  incarcerated  children; 
and 

"(J)  children  whose  parents  are  institutional- 
ized or  incarcerated;  and". 

(b)  Study.— The  contractor  shall  report  to  the 
Secretary  of  Education  annually  regarding  the 
number  and  description  of  the  additional  pro- 
grams funded  under  subsection  1563(a)(3)  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965. 

SEC.  3Si.  UBRARY  UTBRACY  PROGRAMS. 

Section  601  of  the  Library  Services  and  Con- 
struction Act  (20  U.S.C.  375)  is  amended  by  in- 
serting at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(f)  In  awarding  grants  under  this  section  the 
Secretary  shall  give  priority  to  programs  and 
services  which— 

"(1)  will  be  delivered  in  areas  of  greatest  need 
which  have  highest  concentrations  of  adults 
who  do  not  have  a  secondary  education  or  its 
equivalent,  and  which— 

"(A)  have  few  community  or  financial  re- 
sources to  establish  the  program  described  under 
this  section  without  Federal  assistance,  or 

"(B)  have  low  per  capita  income,  unemploy- 
ment or  underemployment;  and 

"(2)   coordinate  with   literacy   organizations 
and  community  based  organizations  providing 
literacy  services.". 
PART  F— LITERACY  FOR  INCARCERATED 
INDIVIDUALS 
SBC.  3S1.  MANDATORY  EDUCATION  FOR  INCAR- 
CBRATBD  ADULTS. 

Subpart  1  of  part  B  of  the  Adult  Education 
Act  (20  U.S.C.  1203  et  seq.)  is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  the  following: 

'SEC.  324.  MANDATORY  UTBRACY  PROGRAM 

"(a)  Initial  Requirement.— Before  the  expi- 
ration of  the  2-year  period  beginning  on  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  the  National  Literacy 
Act  of  1991.  each  State  correctional  system  shall 
have  in  effect  a  mandatory  functional  literacy 
program  in  at  least  1  major  correctional  facility. 


"(b)  Subsequent  Requirement.— Before  the 
expiration  of  the  5-year  period  beginning  on  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  the  National  Literacy 
Act  of  1991,  each  State  correctional  system  and 
each  local  jail  or  detention  center  with  a  popu- 
lation of  more  than  150  inmates  shall  have  in  ef- 
fect a  mandatory  functional  literacy  program 
where  funds  are  available  to  operate  such  a  pro- 
gram. 

"(c)  PROGRAM  requirements.— Each  manda- 
tory functional  literacy  program  required  by 
subsections  (a)  and  (b)  shall  include— 

"(1)  a  requirement  that  each  individual  incar- 
cerated in  such  system,  jail,  or  detention  center 
who  is  not  functionally  literate  shall  participate 
in  such  program  until  such  individual — 
"(A)  achieves  functional  literacy; 
"(B)  is  granted  parole; 
"(C)  completes  his  or  her  sentence:  or 
"(D)  is  released  pursuant  to  a  court  order; 
"(2)  a  prohibition  on  granting  parole  to  any 
individual  described  in  paragraph  (1)  who  re- 
fuses to  participate  in  such  program; 

"(3)  adequate  opportunities  for  appropriate 
educational  services  and  testing  all  inmates  for 
functional  literacy  upon  reception:  and 

"(4)  an  inmate  participation  incentive  pro- 
gram which  may  include — 

"(A)  better  housing  opportunities; 
"(B)   monetary    incentives   for   achievement; 
and 

"(C)  positive  reports  from  the  education  de- 
partment to  the  parole  authorities  for  inmates 
who  participate  and  progress  in  the  literacy  pro- 
gram. 

"(d)  Functional  Literacy.— For  purposes  of 
this  section,  the  term  'functional  literacy' 
means — 

"(1)  an  eighth  grade  equivalence  in  reading 
on  a  nationally  recognized  standardized  test; 

"(2)  functional  competency  or  literacy  on  a 
ruxtionally  recognized  criterion-referenced  test; 
or 
"(3)  both. 

"(e)  Excepted  individuals.— Any  individual 
who  is  serving  a  life  sentence  without  parole,  is 
terminally  ill,  or  is  under  a  sentence  of  death 
shall  not  be  required  to  participate  in  a  manda- 
tory functional  literacy  program. 

"(f)  Early  Release  Waiver.— Subsection 
(c)(2)  shall  not  apply  in  any  case  in  which  a 
court  order  requires  early  release  of  an  individ- 
ual due  to  a  constitutional  consideration. 

"(g)  Annual  Report.— Each  State  correc- 
tional education  agency  shall  submit  a  report 
annually  to  the  Secretary  with  respect  to  its 
program  under  this  section.  Such  report  shall 
include — 

"(1)  the  number  of  individuals  tested  for  eligi- 
bility; 

"(2)  the  number  of  individuals  eligible  for  the 
program; 

"(3)  the  number  of  individuals  participating 
in  the  program; 

"(4)  the  numbers  of  hours  of  instruction  per 
week; 

"(5)  sample  data  on  achievement  of  students; 
and 
"(6)  data  on  the  costs  of  the  program. 
"(h)  Educational  Recommendations.— Pa- 
role agencies  are  encouraged  to  make  edu- 
cational recommendations  for  those  being  re- 
leased who  do  not  have  a  marketable  job  skill  or 
a  high  school  diploma. 

"(i)  Non-mandatory  programs.— Jails  and 
detention  centers  with  a  population  of  150  in- 
mates or  less  are  encouraged  to  develop  manda- 
tory functional  literacy  programs  as  described  in 
subsection  (c).". 

SBC.  361.  BLUB  RIBBON  AWARDS  FOR  CORREC- 
TIONAL EDUCATION  PROGRAMS. 

(a)  In  General.— Section  1566  of  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  (20 
U.S.C.  2966)  is  amended— 


(1)  in  subsection  (a),  by  striking  "The"  and 
inserting  "Subject  to  subsection  (d),  the";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  tiie^following: 

"(d)  Blue  Ribbon  awards  for  Correc- 
tional Education  Programs.— The  Secretary, 
through  nominations  provided  by  the  Office  on 
Correctional  Education  after  consultation  with 
representatives  of  correctional  education  organi- 
zations and  others  active  in  literacy  education, 
shall  annually  make  1  or  more  awards  under 
this  section  to  effective  and  innovative  programs 
for  inmate  education  and  literacy. ". 

(b)  Effective  Date.— The  amendment  made 
by  subsection  (a)  shall  take  effect  on  October  1. 
1992. 

PART  G— VOLUNTEERS  FOR  LITERACY 
SEC.  371.  UTBRACY  CHALLENGE  GRANTS. 

(a)  General  Authority.— 
(1)  Program  authorized.— Part  C  of  title  I  of 
the  Domestic  VolunUer  Service  Act  of  1973  (42 
U.S.C.  4991  et  seq.)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  following: 

"literacy  challenge  grants 

"Sec.  125.  (a)  The  Director  is  authorized  to 
auHxrd  challenge  grants  to  eligible  public  agen- 
cies and  private  organizations  to  pay  the  Fed- 
eral share  of  the  costs  of  establishing,  operating 
or  expanding  community  or  employee  literacy 
programs  or  projects  that  include  the  use  of  full- 
time  or  part-time  volunteers  as  one  method  of 
addressing  illiteracy. 

"(b)  Each  eligible  organization  desiring  a 
grant  under  this  section  shall  submit  to  the  AC- 
TION Agency  an  application  in  such  form  and 
accompanied  by  such  information  as  the  Direc- 
tor may  reasonably  require.  Each  such  applica- 
tion shall — 

"(1)  describe  the  activities  for  which  assist- 
ance is  sought, 

"(2)  contain  assurances  that  the  eligible  orga- 
nization will  provide  from  non-Federal  sources 
the  non-Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  the  program 
or  project, 

"(3)  provide  assurances,  satisfactory  to  the 
Director,  that  the  literacy  project  will  be  oper- 
ated in  cooperation  with  other  public  and  pri- 
vate agencies  and  organizations  interested  in, 
and  qualified  to,  combat  illiteracy  in  the  com- 
munity where  the  project  is  to  be  conducted, 
and 

"(4)  contain  such  other  information  and  as- 
surances as  the  Director  may  reasonably  re- 
quire. 

"(c)(1)(A)  The  Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  a 
program  or  project  authorized  by  this  section 
administered  by  a  public  agency,  a  nonprofit  or- 
ganization other  than  an  organization  described 
in  paragraph  (2),  or  a  private,  for-profit  organi- 
zation shall  not  exceed— 

"(i)  80  percent  in  the  first  fiscal  year; 

"(ii)  70  percent  in  the  second  fiscal  year;  and 

"(Hi)  60  percent  in  the  third  fiscal  year. 

"(B)  The  non-Federal  share  paid  by  a  private, 
for-profit  organization  shall  be  in  cash. 

"(2)  The  Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  a  pro- 
gram or  project  administered  by  a  nonprofit  or 
community-based  organization  shall  not  ex- 
ceed— 

"(A)  90  percent  in  the  first  fiscal  year; 

"(B)  80  percent  in  the  second  fiscal  year;  and 

"(C)  70  percent  in  the  third  fiscal  year. 

"(3)  The  non-Federal  share  provided  by  a 
public  agency  or  a  nonprofit  or  community- 
based  organization  may  be  provided  in  cash,  or 
in  kind,  fairly  evaluated,  and  may  include  the 
use  of  plant,  equipment,  and  services.". 

(2)  Conforming  amendment.— The  table  of 
contents  contained  in  the  first  section  of  the  Do- 
mestic Volunteer  Service  Act  of  1973  (42  U.S.C. 
4951  note)  is  amended  by  inserting  after  the  item 
relating  to  section  124  the  following  new  item. 
"Sec.  125.  Literacy  challenge  grants.". 

(b)  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS.— Sec- 
tion 501(c)  of  the  Domestic  Volunteer  Service  Act 
of  1973  (42  U.S.C.  5081(c))  is  amended— 


(1)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (1)  arui  (2)  as 
subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B),  respectively; 

(2)  by  inserting  "(1)"  after  the  subsection  des- 
ignation; and 

(3)  by  inserting  at  the  end  the  following: 

"(2)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (3)  and 
in  addition  to  the  amounts  authorizai  to  be  ap- 
propriated pursuant  to  paragraph  (1)  there  is 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  S2.500,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  1992  and  such  sums  as  may  be  nec- 
essary for  1993  for  Literacy  Challenge  Grants 
under  section  125. 

"(3)  No  funds  shall  be  appropriated  pursuant 
to  paragraph  (2)  in  any  fiscal  year  unless— 

"'(A)  the  funds  available  in  such  fiscal  year 
for  the  VISTA  Program  uruler  part  A  of  title  I 
are  sufficient  to  provide  the  years  of  volunteer 
service  specified  for  such  fiscal  year  under  sec- 
tion 501(d)(1)  for  the  VISTA  Program;  and 

""(B)  the  funds  available  in  such  fiscal  year 
for  the  VISTA  Literacy  Corps  under  part  A  of 
title  I  are  sufficient  to  provide  at  least  the  same 
years  of  volunteer  service  as  were  provided  in 
the  fiscal  year  preceding  such  fiscal  year.". 

TITLE  IV— EDUCATION  FOR  THE  FUTURE 
PART  A— SCHOOL  BASED  MANAGEMENT/ 

SHARED  DECISIONMAKING  AND  FLEXI- 
BILITY INCENTIVE 
SBC.  411.  SHORT  TTTLB. 

This  part  may  be  cited  as  the  ""School  Based 
Management/Shared  Decisionmaking  and  Flexi- 
bility Incentive  Act". 

SEC.  413.  FINDINGS. 

The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  schools  may  be  more  effective  when  indi- 
vidtMls  who  are  held  responsible  for  the  out- 
comes of  decisions  are  also  responsible  for  mak- 
ing such  decisions; 

(2)  the  needs  of  students  vary  from  one  school 
building  to  the  next  and  faculty  and  adminis- 
trators of  a  school  need  sufficient  flexibility  to 
use  resources  in  the  way  that  will  best  meet  stu- 
dents' needs: 

(3)  school  based  management/shared  decision- 
making provides  flexibility  for  teachers  and 
school  based  administrators  to  create  a  school 
environment  which  meets  the  specific  needs  of 
students  attending  such  school:  and 

(4)  school  based  management/sharea  decision- 
making provides  an  opportunity  for  parents  and 
the  community  to  play  a  larger  role  in  the  oper- 
ation of  a  school. 

SBC.  413.  PROGRAM  BSTABUSHSD. 

(a)  In  General.— The  Fund  for  the  Improve- 
ment and  Reform  of  Schools  and  Teaching  Act 
(20  U.S.C.  4801  et  seq.)  is  amended  by— 

(1)  redesignating  subparts  3  and  4  as  subparts 
4  and  5,  respectively; 

(2)  redesignating  sections  3231,  3232  and  3233 
as  sections  3241.  3242,  and  3243,  respectively; 

(3)  redesignating  sections  3241,  3242  and  3243 
as  sections  3251,  3252  and  3253,  respectively:  and 

(4)  inserting  the  following  new  subpart  after 
subpart  2: 

"Subpart  3— School  Bated  Management/ 
Shared  Decitionmaking 

SBC.  3331.  PROGRAM  AUTHORIZED. 

••(a)  General  authority.— The  Secretary  is 
authorized  to  make  grants  to  local  educational 
agencies  whose  applications  are  approved  under 
this  subpart,  to  provide  incentives  to  test  school 
based  management/shared  decisionmaking  pro- 
grams at  school  sites  within  the  local  edu- 
cational agency,  and  to  evaluate  and  dissemi- 
nate results  of  such  evaluation. 

"(b)  PROFESSIONAL  DEVELOPMENT  ACAD- 
EMY.—Each  recipient  of  a  grant  under  this  sub- 
part, who  also  receives  Federal  financial  assist- 
ance under  the  Professional  Development  Acad- 
emy Establishment  Act  established  pursuant  to 
title  11  of  the  Teacher  Recruitment,  Training 
and  Professionalism  Act  of  1989  shall  either  pro- 
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General.— Each   local  educational 
to  receive  a  grant  under  this 


subpart  shall  submit  an  application  to  the  Sec- 
retary, at  such  time  and  in  such  manner,  and 
containing  such  additional  information  as  the 
Secretary  may  reasonably  require. 

••(b)  Contents  of  Application.— The  Sec- 
retary shall  only  approve  applications  which 
meet  the  requirements  of  this  subpart  and  con- 
tain— 

••(I)  a  description  of  the  school  based  manage- 
ment/shared decisionmaking  program  to  be  test- 
ed with  funds  proinded  under  this  subpart: 

••(2)  if  available,  a  list  of  schools  chosen  to 
participate  in  school  based  management/shared 
decisionmaking,  and  a  description  of  the  school 
based  management/shared  decisionmaking  teams 
established  or  to  be  established: 

■'(3)  a  description  of  the  training  programs  to 
be  established  or  expanded  with  funds  provided 
under  this  subpart:  and 

■'(4)  assurances  that  the  administrative  and 
teaching  staff  of  the  local  educational  agency 
has  participated  in  the  development  of  the  ap- 
plication. 

••(c)  Priority.— In  approving  applications 
under  this  subpart,  the  Secretary  shall  give  pri- 
ority to  applications  which  seek  to  implement 
school  based  management/shared  decisionmak- 
ing programs  on  a  local  educational  agencywide 
basis  within  5  years  of  application. 

-SEC.  ms.  EVALUATIONS. 

■■(a)  Recipient  Information.— Each  recipient 
of  a  grant  under  this  subpart  shall  annually 
submit  to  the  Secretary  such  information  re- 
garding the  program  as  the  Secretary  may  re- 
quire. Such  information  shall  include  a  descrip- 
tion of— 

••(U  how  support  was  achieved  for  the  pro- 
gram: 

••(2)  what  decisions  were  transferred  to  the 
school  based  management/shared  decisionmak- 
ing teams: 

••(3)  any  resulting  changes  in  teacher  attitude 
and  staff  turnover;  and 

••(4)  any  resulting  changes  in  student  per- 
formance. 

••(b)  Evaluation  by  the  Secretary.— The 
Secretary  shall— 

••(I)  within  1  year  of  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  subpart,  compile  and  analyze  the  informa- 
tion received  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  and 
submit  such  analysis  to  the  appropriate  commit- 
tees of  the  Congress:  and 

•'(2)  within  2  years  of  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  subpart,  conduct  an  evaluation  of  school 
based  rnanagement/shared  decisionmaking  pro- 
grams furuied  under  this  subpart  as  well  as 
other  school  based  rnanagement/shared  decision- 
making programs  to  determine  the  effectiveness 
of  such  programs  in  improving  school  perform- 
ance.". 

(b)  Authorization  of  Appropriations.— Sec- 
tion 3252  of  the  Fund  for  the  Improvement  and 
Reform  of  Schools  and  Teaching  Act  (as  redesig- 
nated in  subsection  (a)(3))  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (a),  by  striking  ••SSO.OOO.OOO" 
and  inserting  •'tSS.lOO.OtW;  and 

(2)  in  subsection  (b).  by  inserting  at  the  end 
thereof  the  follounng  new  paragraph  (3): 

•'(3)  The  Secretary  may  reserve  not  more  than 
$25,100,000  from  funds  appropriated  for  activi- 
ties authorized  in  subpart  J.". 

PAXTB— MODEL  SCHOOLS  OP 
EXCELLENCE 
SEC.  421.  MODEL  SCHOOLS  OF  EXCELLENCE. 

The  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act 
of  165  (20  V.S.C.  2701  et  seq.)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  at  the  end  of  title  I  the  follow- 
ing new  chapter: 

•CHAPTER  S-atODEL  SCHOOLS  OP 
EXCELLENCE 
'SBC  ItOl.  STATBJMKNT  OF  PVSPOSE. 

••It  is  the  purpose  of  this  chapter  to  assist— 
•'(I)  local  educational  agencies; 


'■(2)  consortia  of  such  agencies:  arul 
•■(3)  intermediate  educational  uniU; 
which  have  significant  percentages  of  economi- 
cally disadvantaged  students  to  establish  and 
conduct  programs  to  strengthen  the  knowledge 
of  elementary  and  secondary  school  students  in 
academic  subjects. 

-SEC.  l<Ot.  ntOCRAMAVTBOaOATION. 

■•(a)  Grants  by  the  Secretary.— In  any  fis- 
cal year  in  which  the  appropriations  for  this 
chapter  do  not  equal  or  exceed  SSO.OOO.OOO.  the 
Secretary  is  authorized,  in  accordaru:e  with  the 
provisions  of  this  chapter  which  are  not  incon- 
sistent with  the  provisions  of  this  subsection,  to 
make  grants  to  local  educational  agencies,  con- 
sortia of  such  agencies  or  intermediate  edu- 
cational units  to  carry  out  model  school  pro- 
grams. 

••(b)  State  Grant  Program.— (I)  In  any  fis- 
cal year  in  which  the  appropriations  f  ■  this 
chapter  equal  or  exceed  tSO.OOO.OOO,  the  Sec- 
retary is  authorized,  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  part,  to  make  allocations  to 
States  in  accordance  with  section  1603. 

"(2)  Allocations  received  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (1)  shall  be  used  by  States  to  award 
grants  to  local  educational  agencies,  consortia 
of  such  agencies  or  intermediate  educational 
units  within  the  State  to  enable  such  agencies, 
consortia  or  units  to  carry  out  model  school  pro- 
grams. 

-SEC.  160a.  ALLOCATION. 

•■(a)  Allocation.— Except  as  provided  in  sec- 
tion 1602(a)  each  Stau  shall  be  eligible  to  re- 
ceive a  grant  under  this  part  in  each  fiscal  year 
that  bears  the  same  ratio  to  the  atrwunt  appro- 
priated under  section  1608  as  the  school-age 
population  of  the  State  bears  to  the  school-age 
population  of  all  States,  except  that  no  State 
shall  receive  less  than  one-half  of  1  percent  of 
such  amount. 

■•(b)  Definitions.— For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion— 

••(1)  the  term  •school-age  population'  means 
the  population  aged  5  through  17;  and 

'•(2)  the  term  •States^  includes  the  50  States, 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico. 

'SEC.  JAM.  EUGanJTY. 

••A  local  educational  agency,  consortium  of 
such  agencies,  or  intermediate  educational  unit, 
is  eligible  to  receive  a  grant  under  this  chapter 
if  such  agency,  consortium  or  unit  submits  an 
application  which  contains  evidence  of  collabo- 
rative arrangements  between  the  applicant  and 
an  institution  of  higher  education,  a  commu- 
nity-based organization,  another  local  edu- 
cational agency,  an  appropriate  State  edu- 
cational agency,  or  any  combination  of  such  in- 
stitutions, organizations,  or  agencies. 
•SEC.  leOS.  USES  OF  FUNDS 

'■Grants  under  this  chapter  may  be  used  for — 

•'(1)  planning  and  outreach  activities  directly 
related  to  expansion  and  enhancement  of  aca- 
demic programs  and  services  in  the  model 
school; 

"(2)  the  acquisition  of  books,  materials,  and 
equipment  (including  computers  and  the  mainte- 
nance and  operation  thereof)  necessary  for  the 
conduct  of  educational  programs  in  the  model 
school;  and 

"(3)  the  payment,  or  subsidization  of  the  com- 
pensation, of  elementary  and  secondary  school 
teachers  who  are  certified  or  licensed  by  the 
State  and  who  are  necessary  for  the  conduct  of 
educational  programs  in  the  model  school, 
whenever  such  assistance  is  directly  related  to 
improving  the  knowledge  of  mathematics, 
science,  history.  English,  foreign  languages,  art, 
or  music,  or  to  improving  the  vocational  skills  of 
elementary  and  secondary  school  students. 
rssc.  ime.  appuca'hons. 

••(a)  In  General.— To  be  eligible  to  receive  a 
grant  under  this  chapter  a  local  educational 


agency,  consortium  of  such  agencies,  or  inter- 
mediate educational  unit  shall  submit  an  appli- 
cation to  the  Secretary  under  section  1602(a) 
and  to  the  State  educational  agency  under  sec- 
tion 1602(b)  in  such  form  and  containing  or  ac- 
companied by  such  information  as  the  Secretary 
or  the  State  educational  agency,  as  the  case 
may  be,  may  require. 

••(b)  Contents.— Each  appiication  submitted 
pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  shall— 

■'(1)  provide  assurances  that  the  assistance 
will  be  used  for  the  purposes  described  in  section 
1605; 

■•(2)  provide  assurances  that  the  local  edu- 
cational agency,  consortium  of  such  agencies,  or 
intermediate  educational  unit  has  a  significant 
percentage  or  enrollment  of  economically  dis- 
advantaged students,  or  in  the  case  of  a  consor- 
tium, that  at  least  one  local  educational  agency 
participating  in  such  consortium  has  a  signifi- 
cant percentage  or  enrollment  of  economically 
disadvantaged  students; 

'•(3)  provide  assurances,  that  the  students 
served  in  the  model  school  established  reflect  a 
significant  percentage  or  enrollment  of  economi- 
cally disadvantaged  students; 

•■(4)  demonstrate  the  extent  to  which  the 
model  school  will  contribute  to  the  improvements 
of  the  academic  quality  of  the  education  offered 
by  schools  throughout  the  local  educational 
agency; 

••(5)  describe  the  collaborative  efforts  required 
by  section  1604; 

"(6)  provide  assurances  that  teachers  will  be 
employed  in  the  courses  of  instruction  assisted 
under  this  chapter  who  are  certified  or  licensed 
by  the  State  to  teach  the  subject  matter  of  the 
courses  of  instruction; 

•'(7)  provide  assurances  that  the  applicant 
will  not  engage  in  discrimination  based  upon 
race,  religion,  color,  national  origin,  sex,  or 
handicapping  conditions  in — 

"(A)  hiring,  promotion,  or  assignment  of  em- 
ployees of  the  applicant  or  other  personnel  for 
whom  the  applicant  has  any  administrative  re- 
sponsibility: 

••(B)  the  mandatory  assignment  of  students  to 
schools  or  to  courses  of  instruction  within 
schools  of  such  applicant,  except  as  is  necessary 
to  carry  out  an  approved  desegregation  plan; 
and 

••(C)  designing  or  operating  extracurricular 
activities  for  students; 

••(8)  describe  how  funds  made  available  under 
this  chapter  will  be  used  to  promote  integration 
and  provide  a  high  quality  education  program 
for  local  educational  agencies  with  significant 
concentrations  of  economically  disadvantaged 
students; 

•'(9)  describe  how  such  applicant  will  devote 
its  resources  to  continuing  the  program  when 
funds  made  available  to  it  under  this  chapter 
may  no  longer  be  made  available;  and 

'•(10)  provide  such  other  assurances  as  the 
Secretary  determines  necessary. 

'SEC.  1607.  SPECIAL  EVIDENTLUir  RULE. 

••Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law. 
the  aioard  of  funds  under  this  chapter  may  not 
be  used  in  any  cause  of  action  or  administrative 
proceeding  as  evidence  relating  to  the  issue  of 
desegregation  of  a  public  school  of  a  local  edu- 
cational agency  receiving  such  an  award. 
"SBC.  leoe.  authorization  of  appropria- 
tions. 

'•There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
%100,000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  1992  and  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1993,  1994.  1995,  and  1996  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  chapter."; 

(2)  by  repealing  section  4606; 

(3)  by  redesignating  section  4608  (as  renum- 
bered by  Public  Law  100-569)  as  section  4609; 
arui 

(4)  in  section  4609  (as  redesignated  in  para- 
graph (3))— 


(A)  in  subsection  (a),  by  striking  "(other  than 
section  4606)";  and 

(B)  by  striking  subsection  (b). 

PART  C— MATHEMATICS  AND  SCIENCE 

EXCELLENCE 

Subpart  l—Du)igKt  D.  Bitenhatper 

Mathetnatiei  and  Science  Education  Act 

SBC.  431.  DWIGHT  D.  EISENHOWER  MATHBBIATICS 
AMD  SCIENCE  EDUCATION  ACT. 

Subsection  (b)  of  section  2003  of  the  Dunght  D. 
Eisenhower  Education  Act  (20  U.S.C.  2983(b))  is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  ••and  such"  and  inserting  ", 
such"; 

(2)  by  striking  "4"  and  inserting  "2";  and 

(3)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  thereof 
and  inserting  "S300.000.000  for  fiscal  year  1992 
and  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  fiscal 
year  1993.". 

Subpart  2— Star  SchooU  Program 
SBC.  436.  STAR  SCHOOLS  PROGRAM. 

Subsection  (b)  of  section  903  of  the  Star 
Schools  Program  Assistance  Act  (20  U.S.C. 
4082(b))  is  amended  by  inserting  at  the  end 
thereof  the  follounng  new  paragraph: 

"(4)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
SSO.OOO.OOO  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1992,  1993, 
1994.  1995,  and  1996  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  Act.". 

Subpart  3—Cla—room»  For  The  Future 
SBC.  441.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  subpart  may  be  cited  as  the  "Classroom 
of  the  Future  Act". 

SEC.  442.  PURPOSE. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  subpart  to  develop 
mathematics  and  science  curricula  using  state- 
of-the-art  learning  technology  and  techniques 
which  are  developed  to  increase  the  rruithematics 
and  science  achievement  levels  of 
underachieving  students. 
SEC.  443.  GRANTS  AUTHORIZED. 

(a)  In  General.— The  Secretary  shall  award 
grants  to  local  educational  agencies.  State  edu- 
cational agencies,  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation, public  or  private  nonprofit  agencies,  or 
consortia  thereof  to  enable  such  entities  to  con- 
duct programs  to  develop  curricula  that  combine 
classroom  teaching  strategies  with  state-of-the- 
art  learning  technologies  for  underachieving 
mathematics  and  science  students  in  elementary, 
secondary  and  vocational  educational  schools. 

(b)  Priority.— In  awarding  grants  under  this 
section,  the  Secretary  shall  give  priority  to  ap- 
plications describing  programs  that — 

(1)  are  developed  so  that  the  program  may  be 
applied  nationally:  and 

(2)  serve  a  large  number  or  percentage  of  dis- 
advantaged students. 

(C)  APPLICATION.— 

(1)  In  general.— Each  entity  desiring  a  grant 
under  this  subpart  shall  submit  an  application 
to  the  Secretary  at  such  time,  in  such  manner 
and  accompanied  by  such  information  as  the 
Secretary  rrwty  prescribe. 

(2)  COSTENTS.—Each  application  submitted 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (1)  shall  include— 

(A)  a  description  of  the  degree  to  which  the 
program  addresses  the  needs  of  underachieving 
students  to  increase  such  student's  mathematics 
and  science  achievement: 

(B)  a  description  of  the  degree  to  which  the 
program  is  coordinated  with  teacher  training 
programs: 

(C)  an  assurance  that  the  program  serves  a 
large  number  or  percentage  of  economically  dis- 
advantaged students;  and 

(D)  a  description  of  the  degree  to  which  funds 
received  under  this  subpart  shall  be  coordinated 
with  funds  received  under  other  Federal  teacher 
training  programs  and  Federal  technology  pro- 
grams, such  as  the  Star  Schools  Program  Assist- 
ance Act. 


SBC.  444.  USB  OF  GRANT  FUNDS. 

Grants  axoarded  under  this  subpart  may  be 
used  for  the  development,  implementation  and 
operation  of  innovative  learning  strategies 
which  may  include— 

(1)  the  development  of  curricula  that  combine 
classroom  teaching  strategies  with  computerized 
artificial  intelligence  and  other  technologies; 

(2)  video-assisted  instructional  materials,  such 
as  video  disk  technology; 

(3)  the  development  of  educational  television 
or  educational  radio  programming  for  use  in  the 
classroom; 

(4)  teacher  training  programs  in  elementary, 
secondary  and  vocational  schools  that  are  de- 
signed to  improve  the  quality  of  mathematics 
and  science  instruction  through  learning  strate- 
gies which  employ  innovative  technology; 

(5)  the  acquisition  of  instructional  materials 
including  laboratory  equipment;  and 

(6)  the  dissemination  of  information  and  re- 
search regarding  innovative  learning  strategies. 

SBC.  MS.  DEFINmONS 

For  the  purpose  of  this  subpart — 

(1)  the  term  "institution  of  higher  education" 
has  the  meaning  given  to  such  term  by  section 
1201(a)  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965; 

(2)  the  term  "local  educational  agency"  has 
the  meaning  given  to  such  term  by  section 
1471(12)  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation /ict  of  1965; 

(3)  the  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary 
of  Education;  and 

(4)  the  term  "State  educational  agency"  has 
the  meaning  given  to  such  term  by  section 
1471(23)  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965. 

SEC.  446.  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS. 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
SSO.000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  1992  and  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1993,  1994.  1995,  and  1996  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  subpart. 

PART  D— SCHOOL  DROPOUT 

DEMONSTRATION  ASSISTANCE 

SEC.  451.  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS. 

Subsection  (a)  of  section  6003  of  the  School 
Dropout  Demonstration  Assistance  Act  (20 
U.S.C.  3243(a))  is  amended  by  striking  "1989. 
1990  and  1991"  and  inserting  "1992.  1993.  1994. 
1995.  and  1996". 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  Amer- 
ican education  needs  substantial  im- 
provements, and  this  legislation  is  the 
place  to  begin.  Few,  if  any,  issues  are 
more  important  to  the  future  of  the 
country  than  the  quality  of  our 
schools.  Their  problems  are  great,  their 
needs  are  enormous,  and  the  solutions 
are  complex. 

According  to  a  recent  study  by  the 
Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Teaching,  far  too  many  young 
children— about  35  percent,  over  one  in 
every  three  students — do  not  start 
school  ready  to  learn.  Most  of  these 
students  will  never  catch  up  with  their 
peers  and  many  will  drop  out  of  school. 

Student  achievement  is  too  low.  Ac- 
cording to  the  National  Assessment  of 
Educational  Progress,  fewer  than  one 
out  of  every  five  pupils  in  grades  4,  8, 
and  12  can  demonstrate  competency  in 
mathematics.  Scores  on  the  Scholastic 
Achievement  Test  have  fallen  signifi- 
cantly over  the  last  20  years.  The  de- 
cline in  the  number  of  high-scoring 
students  on  the  SAT  verbal  exam  is  es- 
pecially serious. 

The  shortcomings  of  American  stu- 
dents in  comparison  with  those  from 
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other  Countries  have  been  widely  docu- 
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we  ought  to  do,  Mr.  President, 

t^isure  that  Head  Start  is  fully 

I  favored  an  entitlement.  We 

Social  Security  an  entitle- 

i  nd  I  favor  it.  We  have  made  the 

living  for  improvements  in  So- 

effectively   an   entitle- 
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lars—a lot  of  resource,  but  a  few  bil- 
lions of  dollars  to  make  sure  Head 
Start  is  fully  funded. 

Second,  we  must  provide  new  re- 
sources to  improve  the  quality  of 
America's  public  schools.  Our  goal 
must  be  to  encourage  as  many  schools 
as  possible  to  take  the  steps  needed  to 
achieve  reform.  The  leadership  to  do 
so — the  ideas,  the  plans,  and  the  com- 
mitment— must  be  supplied  by  the 
local  schools.  They  are  the  ones  who 
know  what  it  will  take  to  succeed.  The 
legislation  that  we  consider  today  pro- 
vides substantial  resources  to  help 
local  schools  design  and  implement 
school  restructuring  plans. 

Third,  we  must  take  steps  to  expand 
access  to  postsecondary  education. 
Higher  education  is  America's  best 
hope  for  long-term  economic  growth 
and  social  progress.  Yet,  far  too  many 
students  find  the  doors  to  higher  edu- 
cation closed  because  they  lack  the  re- 
sources to  attend.  The  most  important 
step  the  Federal  Government  can  take 
to  help  open  the  doors  of  higher  edu- 
cation is  to  expand  eligibility  for  stu- 
dent aid,  and  to  increase  the  amount  of 
assistance  that  students  can  receive. 

The  Senate  Labor  Committee  has 
also  approved  legislation  (S.  1150)  to 
achieve  this  goal,  and  I  hope  that  the 
Senate  will  have  the  opportunity  to 
consider  it  in  the  near  future. 

Fourth,  we  must  take  steps  to  im- 
prove the  school-to-work  transition. 
Many  high  school  students  do  not  go  on 
to  college  or  do  not  consider  college. 
These  students  become  the  front-line 
workers  upon  whom  the  Nation's  fu- 
ture productivity  and  competitiveness 
depend.  Yet  we  do  very  little  to  assist 
them  or  train  them  for  work— much 
less  than  our  competitors  do.  The  Na- 
tion faces  an  important  choice.  Either 
we  make  the  investment  in  human  cap- 
ital necessary  to  train  these  workers 
while  they  are  still  in  high  school  and 
throughout  their  working  lives,  or  we 
consign  ourselves  to  an  irreversible  fu- 
ture as  a  low-wage  society  with  a  de- 
clining standard  of  living. 

Legislation  to  accomplish  this  goal, 
S.  1790,  was  introduced  late  last  year.  I 
intend  to  make  this  bill  one  of  the 
Labor  Committee's  top  priorities  in 
1992. 

It  v/sls  introduced  in  a  bipartisan 
fashion  with  Senator  Hatfield.  It  basi- 
cally reflects  the  recommendation  of 
the  excellent  Commission  chaired  by 
Ray  Marshall,  the  former  Secretary  of 
Labor  under  President  Carter,  and  Sen- 
ator Bill  Brock,  a  former  colleague  of 
ours  from  Tennessee,  former  chairman 
of  the  Republican  National  Committee, 
that  strongly  urged  action  in  this  area 
of  moving  from  school  to  work. 

It  is  really  a  result  not  only  of  their 
own  experience,  which  is  considerable, 
but  also  having  reviewed  what  our 
principal  competitors  in  Europe, 
France,  Germany,  other  European 
countries,  and  Japan  are  doing  in  this 
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area,  where,  as  a  matter  of  national  ob- 
jective and  priority,  these  countries 
have  determined  that  they  are  going  to 
pay  high  wages  and  be  internationally 
competitive.  And  they  found  the  area 
of  moving  from  school  to  work  a  key 
area  in  terms  of  helping  and  assisting 
young  people  in  those  nations. 

I  think  we  have  taken  a  number  of 
the  lessons  that  have  been  learned 
from  that  experience  and  hopefully 
have  adopted  our  own,  the  excellence  of 
our  own  Ray  Marshall  and  Bill  Brock, 
in  a  proposal  which  hopefully  we  will 
have  a  chance  to  debate  and  enact  into 
law  later  in  the  session. 

Today,  Mr.  President,  we  consider 
one  key  aspect  of  this  four-part  strat- 
egy for  education  reform— S.  2,  the 
Neighborhood  Schools  Improvement 
Act,  whose  goal  is  to  improve  the  qual- 
ity of  the  Nation's  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools. 

Under  this  legislation,  the  Federal 
Government  will  provide  funds  to  State 
agencies  to  encourage  educational  re- 
form at  the  neighborhood  school  level. 

In  the  first  year,  the  States  will  use 
the  funds  to  develop  a  State  school  im- 
provement plan  to  reach  the  national 
education  goals.  In  the  following  years, 
the  States  will  use  the  funds  to  make 
competitive  grants  to  neighborhood 
public  schools  to  undertake  com- 
prehensive restructuring  projects  to 
improve  academic  achievement. 

Local  school  officials,  in  concert 
with  the  local  community  and  the  local 
school  district,  will  decide  what  is 
needed  to  improve  their  schools  and 
will  submit  an  application  to  the  State 
for  a  grant.  The  State  will  decide 
which  projects  to  fund. 

Local  schools  may  undertake  what- 
ever initiatives  they  feel  will  best  im- 
prove academic  achievement  at  their 
schools.  For  example,  they  may  imple- 
ment comprehensive  and  continuous 
early  childhood  education  progrrams. 
enhanced  academic  programs,  school- 
based  management  programs,  or  pro- 
grams to  increase  the  knowledge  and 
skills  of  teachers  and  school  leaders,  to 
strengthen  parental  involvement,  to 
expand  the  use  of  educational  tech- 
nologry.  or  to  reduce  the  number  of 
dropouts. 

A  wide  range  of  alternative  plans  will 
be  funded.  The  key  feature  is  that  the 
decision  on  what  to  implement,  and 
how  to  implement  it.  will  be  made  by 
the  schools  themselves  and  the  local 
conrmiunity,  a  key  difference  with  the 
administration's  proposal. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  legislation,  we 
outline  even  in  more  graphic  terms 
those  types  of  programs  that  we  have 
seen  have  been  successful  in  local 
schools  around  this  country.  That  is 
not  an  exhaustive  list.  Every  day  we 
are  finding  innovative,  creative,  and 
imaginative  programs  that  are  being 
initiated  at  the  local  school  district. 
And  there  is  no  reason  that  we  have  to 
restrict  ourselves  even  to  this  list. 
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But  what  we  have  done  In  the  legisla- 
tion is  to  make  a  series  of  rec- 
ommendations based  upon  what  the 
hearing  record  has  demonstrated  as  to 
areas  which  have  proved  to  be  effective 
in  enhancing  academic  achievement 
and  accomplishment.  And  a  key  ele- 
ment. Mr.  President,  is  accountabil- 
ity— accountability — for  those  various 
programs,  so  that  we  will  have  mean- 
ingful examination  of  those  programs 
to  demonstrate  the  effectiveness  in 
terms  of  strengthening  academic 
achievement  and  accomplishment. 

Funds  will  be  available  to  the  schools 
for  an  extended  period  of  time — 5  years. 
Continued  funding,  however,  will  de- 
pend on  successful  implementation  of 
the  program  in  the  first  3  years,  and  on 
genuine  academic  improvement  in  the 
fourth  and  fifth  years.  Grants  may  be 
renewed  for  a  second  5-year  period, 
based  on  continued  gains  in  academic 
achievement. 

The  bill  authorizes  $850  million  in  fis- 
cal year  1992.  and  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  in  future  years. 

Seventy-five  percent  of  the  funds 
made  available  are  earmarked  for 
schools  with  the  lowest  levels  of  stu- 
dent achievement  or  the  highest  levels 
of  student  poverty. 

The  advantages  of  this  approach  are 
substantial: 

It  will  benefit  several  thousand 
schools. 

It  will  focus  money  on  the  schools 
that  need  help  the  most. 

States  and  local  communities  will 
make  the  key  decisions,  not  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

It  recognizes  that  school  reform  re- 
quires a  sustained  financial  commit- 
ment. 

Funds  are  restricted  to  public 
schools.  This  legislation  will  not  divert 
tax  dollars  to  support  private  schools. 

It  includes  strict  accountability  pro- 
visions. 

We  have  worked  as  closely  as  possible 
with  the  administration  in  preparing 
this  legislation,  but  we  have  not  been 
able  to  resolve  all  our  differences.  In 
my  view,  the  legislation  corrects  sev- 
eral major  shortcomings  in  the  admin- 
istration's proposals. 

First,  the  administration's  plan 
would  help  only  535  schools,  one  in 
each  congressional  district  plus  two 
more  for  each  State.  Obviously,  many 
more  schools  than  that  number  need 
help.  It  makes  no  sense  to  help  only 
this  drastically  limited  number  of 
schools,  chosen  because  Congress  con- 
sists of  435  Representatives  and  100 
Senators. 

Second,  the  administration's  plan 
proposed  only  a  one-time  infusion  of  a 
large  amount  of  Federal  funds  to  this 
small  number  of  schools,  when  what  is 
needed  most  is  a  sustained,  long-term 
commitment  to  steady  educational  im- 
provement for  all  schools. 

Third,  the  administration's  plan  em- 
phasized the  creation  of  new  schools. 


rather  than  the  reform  of  existing 
schools. 

Fourth,  the  administration's  plan 
gave  the  Secretary  of  Education,  rath- 
er than  State  or  local  officials,  the  au- 
thority to  decide  which  schools  to  help. 

Fifth,  the  administration's  plan 
placed  an  excessive  emphasis  on  so- 
called  choice  schemes,  including  the 
use  of  public  tax  dollars  for  this  sup- 
port of  private  schools.  This  legislation 
encourages  choice  among  public 
schools  but  it  draws  a  clear  line 
against  diverting  scarce  tax  dollars  to 
private  schools. 

We  face  many  challenges  today,  but 
one  of  the  best  ways  to  ensure  a  bright- 
er future  for  the  Nation  is  by 
commiting  ourselves  now  to  excellence 
within  those  four  walls  in  every  com- 
munity in  America. 

The  reform  we  need  is  not  superficial, 
cosmetic  change  developed  by  bureau- 
crats, public  relations  experts,  or  pol- 
icymakers in  Washington.  It  cannot  be 
administered  from  above,  or  inspired 
from  the  top  down.  "One  size  fits  all" 
is  the  wrong  approach  and  could  well 
be  a  disastrous  prescription  for  con- 
tinuing decline. 

True  education  reform  must  be  devel- 
oped by  teachers  who  work  in  the 
schools,  by  parents  whose  children  at- 
tend the  schools,  and  by  the  commu- 
nities served  by  the  schools.  To  be  real, 
meaningful  and  effective,  reform  must 
take  place  parent  by  parent,  student  by 
student,  school  by  school,  community 
by  community.  State  by  State.  It  must 
be  directed  specifically  at  local  needs. 
And  it  must  be  bold  enough  to  succeed. 

At  a  recent  Labor  Committee  hear- 
ing, Shirley  Rau,  a  teacher  at  Nampa 
High  School  in  Nampa.  ID.  gave  this  el- 
oquent description  of  a  school — it  is  a 
building,  she  said,  that  has  "four  walls 
with  the  future  inside." 

Mr.  President.  I  will  have  more  to 
say  as  we  begin  the  debate  on  this  ex- 
tremely important  legislation.  I  wel- 
come the  fact  that  the  majority  leader 
has  identified  this  legislation  to  begin 
the  debate  of  this  session  of  the  Con- 
gress. Few  public  policy  issues  ai^e 
more  important. 

I  pay  tribute  to  the  chairman  of  our 
Education  Subcommittee.  Senator 
Pell,  for  all  of  the  work  that  he  has 
done  as  chairman  of  the  Education 
Subconunittee  for  a  number  of  years.  I 
again  thank  all  of  the  members  of  the 
committee  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 
We  have  worked  together.  Although  we 
have  some  important  differences,  those 
differences  should  not  overshadow 
many  of  the  areas  that  we  have  worked 
very  closely  together  on  to  develop  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  HATCH  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Simon).  The  Senator  from  Utah  is  rec- 
ognized. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  can  and  should  work 
together  to  develop  a  strategy  to  im- 


prove education  in  this  country.  We 
have  done  it  before,  and  I  think  we 
should  do  it  again. 

On  our  committee,  generally  we 
agree  on  education  nmtters  before  they 
come  to  the  floor.  In  this  particular 
case,  we  have  not  agreed.  I  think  edu- 
cation should  not  become  a  political 
issue,  at  least  among  ourselves. 

My  home  State  of  Utah  has  done 
some  excellent  things  in  the  area  of 
education.  Through  the  years  they 
have  tried  many  experiments  to  try  to 
improve  the  education  of  children,  de- 
spite rather  limited  resources  in  our 
State.  Some  of  these  experiments  have 
been  very  successful  and  have  been 
adopted  by  other  schools,  while  others 
have  not  worked  as  well  and  have  been 
terminated.  In  most  cases,  these 
changes  were  ideas  of  individual  teach- 
ers working  with  the  children  assigned 
to  them.  I  believe  in  teachers  and  I 
know  that  by  working  with  them,  we 
can  do  what  is  best  for  our  children. 

Last  spring,  the  Bush  administration 
proposed  a  bold  new  strategy  to  up- 
grade and  reform  schools  in  this  coun- 
try. Many  of  the  ideas  presented  by 
President  Bush  and  Secretary  Alexan- 
der are  ideas  that  I  strongly  endorse.  I 
also  can  support  many  of  the  ideas  out- 
lined by  the  majority  in  this  particular 
bill.  S.  2.  But  I  am  very  sorry  that, 
after  spending  many  hours  trying  to 
work  with  both  the  administration  and 
the  majority,  we  do  not  have  a  biparti- 
san bill  before  us  which  incorporates 
the  ideas  of  both  the  administration 
and  the  majority. 

It  seems  that  all  that  efl'ort  went 
down  the  drain  and  with  it  went  our 
hope  for  the  kind  of  bipartisan  com- 
promise that  has  been  the  hallmark  of 
education  policy  and  the  hallmark  of 
our  committee  through  the  years. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  the  son  of  S.  2. 
The  committee  has  reported  this  bill 
out  twice,  once  early  last  spring  when 
the  bill  was  developed  without  input 
from  the  administration  or  the  Repub- 
lican members  of  the  Labor  and  Human 
Resources  Committee.  The  second  time 
this  bill  was  reported  out  the  Repub- 
licans agreed  to  vote  for  the  bill  with  a 
commitment  that  there  would  be  a  se- 
rious effort  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
administration  and  the  Republican 
members  of  the  committee.  Unfortu- 
nately the  second  S.  2  has  met  the 
same  fate  as  the  first  S.  2.  because 
there  has  been  no  willingness  to  incor- 
porate any  of  the  major  ideas  of  the 
President  in  the  bill. 

Let  me  read  to  you  the  concerns  of 
the  minority  regarding  the  bill  after 
the  initial  markup. 

We  are  ready  and  willing  to  be  fall  partici- 
pants in  a  process  of  developing  constructive 
legislation  which  will  move  toward  the  com- 
mon goal  of  a  better-educated  America. 

We  all  want  the  best  possible  education  for 
the  children  and  adults  of  our  nation.  To 
make  the  most  effective  use  of  the  federal 
resources  devoted  to  this  cause,  it  is  impor- 
tant that  Congress  work  closely  with  the 
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Presii  ent  and  the  new  Secretary  of  Edu- 
catioi  to  develop  and  implement  an  edu- 
catioi  program  which  has  broad  bipartisan 
suppo  -t. 

Thpse  concerns  are  even  more  true 
.  I  was  hopeful  that  the  process  of 
revising  S.  2  would  have  reflected  the 
collaborative  effort  as  we  just 
on  the  higher  education  measure, 
sfapport  many  of  the  provisions  in 
>ill.  but  there  is  obvious  omission 
seltreral  key  elements  of  the  Presi- 
America  2000  Program.  The 
President  has  proposed  meaningful  re- 
form! in  education  and  these  ideas  de- 
serve to  be  incorporated  in  this  bill. 

Scl  ool  choice,  including  private 
scho(  Is,  is  certainly  one  of  those.  It  is 
an  i(  ea  whose  time  has  come.  It  de- 
serve 3  a  fair  test.  It  is  currently  receiv- 
ing a  lot  of  support  from  the  public.  I 
agree  that  there  are  questions  that 
need  to  be  answered,  but  a  demonstra- 
tion jrogram  will  help  us  answer  those 
questions.  Such  an  experiment  in  edu- 
catio  1  will  serve  particularly  as  an  in- 
valus  ble  alternative  in  our  inner  cities, 
wher !  there  are  so  many  problems  with 
drop<  uts  and  low  achievement  levels, 
set  ms  to  me  that  we  need  to  look  at 
lew  idea.  Let  us  not  just  throw 
promising  local  option  without 
testing  it.  especially  since  it  is  only  six 
selected  by  the  Secretary.  It  is 
limitfed  to  those  students  who  are  at  or 
belov  185  percent  of  poverty.  It  is  a 
testing  ground  for  those  who,  qualify 
Free  School  Lunch  Program  or 
Reduced  Price  School  Lunch  Pro- 
It  gives  these  families  a  choice 
private  and  public  schools  that 
otheilwlse  they  will  not  have. 

will  debate  that  more  fully  as  we 
up  the  amendment,  and  I  hope 
;olleagues    will    look    upon    that 
ameiidment  favorably. 

American    Schools    is    another 

progi]am  which  needs  to  be  included  in 

with  funding  available  in  1992. 

s  one  of  the  most  innovative  edu- 

programs  we  have  seen  in  a  long 

It  should  not  be  confined  to  the 

sector.    Private    schools,    too, 

be  encouraged  to  make  changes 

a(icommodate  the  needs  in  modern 

y. 

have  a  new  Secretary  of  Edu- 
He  is  a  great  human  being.  He 
ot  only  considered  an  education 
Govej-nor  because  of  the  innovative  ap- 
proac  hes  that  he  took  when  he  was 
Gove  nor  of  Tennessee,  but  he  became 
Pfesident  of  the  University  of  Ten- 
.  He  has  been  very  seriously  con- 
wlth  education  the  whole  time 
been  in  Government  and.  even. 
He  is  an  impressive  Secretary 
Eciication.  These  requests  that  he  is 
makiig  are  not  out  of  line.  They  are 
certa  nly  not  too  difficult  to  give,  and 
I  thli  k  we  ought  to  give  Secretary  Al- 
exaa(  er  the  tools  he  needs  to  do  his 
job.  le  has  outlined  the  program  he 
must  have  to  be  effective  as  our  coun- 
try's education  leader.  Unfortunately, 


this  bill  does  not  include  much  of  that 
program.  This  bill  continues  our  old 
tradition  of  business  as  usual. 

I  regret  that  the  only  way  we  can  get 
any  of  the  President's  programs  in  this 
bill  are  through  the  process  of  amend- 
ment, rather  than  through  the  normal 
process  of  bipartisan  negotiations.  I 
plan  to  work  with  my  colleagues  to  try 
to  make  some  needed  changes  in  this 
bill. 

But  let  nobody  miss  the  major  point 
here.  S.  2  is  a  bill  that  will  perpetuate 
business  as  usual.  It  is  a  block  grant 
for  everybody  who  likes  the  system  as 
it  currently  is.  That  is  what  it  is,  noth- 
ing more,  nothing  less.  If  you  like  the 
current  system  and  you  think  our  kids 
are  getting  a  fair  break,  that  we  have 
all  the  innovations  we  need,  that  ev- 
erything is  going  just  fine  and  we  are 
being  competitive  with  other  nations, 
especially  Japan,  then  you  ought  to 
vote  for  this  bill  without  change.  Be- 
cause that  is  what  you  are  going  to  get. 
You  are  going  to  get  some  money  drib- 
bled out  to  school  districts,  throughout 
this  country,  with  the  same  group  of 
people  deciding  how  to  spend  that 
money. 

Our  choice  proposal  is  a  block  grant 
for  families  so  they  can  spend  this 
money  on  any  school  they  wish.  Poor 
kids  will  have  the  same  opportunity  as 
rich  kids  to  choose  private  or  public 
schools  that  are  different  from  the  ones 
that  they  currently  have.  This  is  a  rea- 
sonable proposal.  It  is  not  going  to  be 
a  great  big  program  across  the  board. 
It  is  six  locations  in  the  country.  It  is 
a  demonstration  program  that  basi- 
cally will  allow  us  to  look  for  the  pit- 
falls in  the  program,  to  look  for  the 
good  things  in  the  program,  and  to  see 
if  this  idea  really  does  work. 

We  have  some  indications  that  choice 
is  working  in  some  areas  of  the  coun- 
try. There  are  11  areas  that  have  some 
modified  versions  of  choice.  One  in  par- 
ticular has  full  choice.  I  believe,  where 
it  has  been  properly  implemented,  it 
has  been  proving  efficacious,  innova- 
tive and  good  for  students. 

Our  New  Americans  Schools  pro- 
posal, which  will  be  an  amendment 
here,  as  a  block  grant  to  communities 
to  create  break-the-mold  schools.  If 
there  is  anything  we  need  in  this  coun- 
try right  now  it  is  to  break  the  mold 
and  get  out  of  the  ruts  we  have  been  in 
these  last  few  years. 

The  New  Americans  Schools  amend- 
ment, will  do  exactly  that.  Senator 
Cochran  will  bring  up  that  amendment 
later  and  we  will  support  him  in  every 
way  we  can. 

Our  flexibility  proposal  it  a  block 
grant  to  teachers  and  schools  to  spend 
the  Federal  money  the  way  they  think 
will  help  their  students  the  most.  It  is 
innovative.  It  is  creative.  It  is  a  good 
thing  to  do. 

The  President  does  not  want,  in  our 
schools,  business  as  usual.  But  that  is 
what  this  bill  will  do  unless  we  can  get 
some  changes. 


S.  2  is  based  upon  the  belief  that  the 
U.S.  school  system  is  fundamentally 
OK  and  that  the  best  thing  for  Con- 
gress to  do  is  to  dribble  a  little  more 
money  out  there,  to  solve  every  prob- 
lem. That  is  what  this  bill  does.  That  is 
about  all  it  does. 

The  President  believes  that  the  U.S. 
school  system  has  a  lot  of  good  people 
in  it — most  of  whom  are  working  hard. 
But  that  the  system  does  need  fun- 
damental change  to  help  our  children 
get  where  we  want  them  to  go.  We 
must  achieve  the  six  national  edu- 
cation goals  as  outlined  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  Secretary  Alexander. 

Congress  should  focus  its  money  on 
communities,  teachers,  and  citizens 
trying  to  change  the  system  by  giving 
families  choice,  giving  teachers  flexi- 
bility, and  giving  conmiunities  money 
to  help  create  new  break-the-mold 
schools. 

I  think  it  is  awfully  hard  to  waste 
money  on  children  but  this  bill  comes 
close.  And  unless  we  can  put  some  of 
these  programs  of  the  President  into  it, 
then  we  are  just  dribbling  money  down 
the  drain. 

S.  2  spreads  money  across  a  system 
that  is  not  working  very  well.  I  think 
it  is  called  the  peanut  butter  theory, 
just  spread  a  little  bit  all  over  every- 
where to  solve  the  problems.  This  bill 
cannot  change  a  system  by  distributing 
$100  million  widely  across  our  83.000 
public  schools  in  1992. 

S.  2  also  creates  new  councils,  new 
plans,  and  new  bureaucracies  that  are 
not  needed.  It  seems  like  we  never 
leam  our  lessons  here.  I  am  unhappy 
with  these  bills  that  dribble  out  money 
and  then  eat  it  all  up  in  bureaucracy, 
in  paperwork,  and  in  other  approaches 
that  basically  do  not  get  the  money  to 
the  schools. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  a  lot  more  I 
have  to  say  about  this  bill.  I  think,  un- 
less we  can  get  it  amended,  the  Amer- 
ican people  are  not  going  to  put  up 
with  something  that  is  business  as 
usual.  It  dribbles  a  few  dollars  here,  a 
few  there.  The  bill  eats  up  the  money 
by  creating  new  bureaucracies  and  does 
not  make  the  creative,  innovative  and 
flexible  changes  we  need  in  our  schools 
at  this  time. 

We  are  not  happy  on  this  side  with 
this  bill  as  it  currently  stands.  Perhaps 
we  can  amend  it  on  the  floor.  If  we  can, 
maybe  there  will  be  bipartisan  support 
for  the  bill.  Then  maybe  we  can  do  the 
educational  work  of  America  and  do 
what  really  has  been  needed  these  last 
few  decades  while  our  kids  have  strug- 
gled in  our  schools. 

I  hope  that  my  colleagues  on  both 
sides  will  work  very  closely  together  to 
try  to  amend  this  bill,  to  correct  it,  to 
create  something  that  really  will  break 
the  mold  and  help  us  develop  a  better 
system  than  we  have  today.  If  we  do 
not,  then  I  worry  about  what  our  fu- 
ture really  is  going  to  be.  I  worry 
about  the  young  people  who  have  to 


continue  in  the  same  system  and  those 
who  have  to  continue  to  work  in  the 
same  system  without  any  further  in- 
centives for  new  ideas. 

I  think  we  ought  to  support  this  edu- 
cation President.  I  have  never  been  as 
enthused  about  an  education  Secretary 
as  I  am  about  Secretary  Alexander.  He 
has  his  head  screwed  on  right.  He 
wants  to  do  what  is  best  for  the 
schools.  He  would  like  to  make  major 
changes  so  that  we  can  get  running  in 
this  country  rather  than  continuing  to 
plod  ahead  with  the  status  quo  that 
this  bill,  unamended,  would  create.    ^ 

Having  said  all  that,  I  have  high  hope 
that  the  distinguished  chairman  of  this 
committee.  Senator  Kennedy,  and  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee. Senator  Pell,  will  work 
with  us  to  try  and  resolve  these  prob- 
lems and  put  some  of  the  President's 
programs  into  this  bill.  Maybe  that 
way  we  can  develop  a  bill  that  every- 
body is  enthusiastic  about. 

We  were  able  to  do  it  on  civil  rights. 
Before  we  finally  came  up  with  the 
final  solution  last  year,  there  were 
going  to  be  at  least.  35  votes  against 
that  bill.  As  it  was,  there  were  eight.  I 
would  like  to  see  all  civil  rights  bills 
passed  with  that  kind  of  majority.  I 
think  education  bills  ought  to  pass  100 
to  zip.  That  does  not  mean  we  cannot 
differ  or  that  we  won't  have  language 
in  the  bill  that  one  or  the  rest  of  us 
does  not  really  care  for.  But  it  does 
mean  we  ought  to  work  together,  to 
get  an  overwhelming,  if  not  a  unani- 
mous vote,  as  we  usually  do,  on  many 
of  these  educational  bills. 

I  hope  that  our  colleagues  will  work 
with  us.  We  are  going  to  try  and  be 
constructive  on  this  side.  I  hope  we  can 
have  fair  debate  and  have  up-and-down 
votes  on  some  of  these  amendments — I 
think  it  is  important  we  do  so,  espe- 
cially on  the  choice  amendment — then 
let  the  chips  fall  where  they  may.  I  am 
prepared  to  do  that,  and  I  hope  my  col- 
leagues on  the  other  side  are  prepared 
to  do  that. 

With  that,  I  yield  the  floor  and  look 
forward  to  working  with  my  colleagues 
over  the  next  day  or  so. 

Mr.  PELL  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator fi*om  Rhode  Island  is  recogmized. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Washington  for  his  courtesy. 

Mr.  President,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
modifications  that  have  been  made  to 
S.  2,  and  want  to  commend  the  chair- 
man of  the  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources Committee,  Mr.  Kennedy,  for 
the  leadership  he  has  provided  on  this 
important  and  vital  legislation.  It  is 
without  question  that  the  changes  that 
have  been  made  to  the  original  S.  2  will 
strengthen  its  impact  on  educational 
improvement  nationwide. 

First,  the  modification  streamlines 
the  bill.  It  would  establish  a  single  new 
program,  the  Neighborhood  Schools 
Improvement  Act.  I  have  always  held 


that  we  achieve  the  best  results  by  di- 
recting Federal  assistance  through  a 
rifle  shot  rather  than  a  shotgun.  The 
focus  of  one  program  would  insure  that 
the  assistance  will  have  a  direct  and 
solid  impact  on  school  reform,  and  not 
be  frittered  away  through  several 
smaller  programs. 

The  initial  year  authorization  of  $850 
million  is  most  certainly  a  modest  one 
given  the  need  for  educational  reform 
in  virtually  every  school  district  in  the 
Nation.  My  own  personal  view  is  that 
we  should  be  investing  even  more  re- 
sources in  educational  reform.  Yet,  I 
am  sensitive  to  the  fact  that  there  are 
those  who  would  criticize  a  higher 
amount  as  "throwing  money  at  a  prob- 
lem" and  that  it  is  more  important 
that  we  get  Federal  assistance  in  place 
than  subjecting  it  to  a  protracted 
spending  debate. 

Second,  unlike  the  President's  bill, 
which  would  help  only  535  schools,  this 
bill  sets  our  sights  on  bringing  excel- 
lence to  every  American  school.  We 
seek  not  only  to  aid  more  schools,  4,000 
or  5,000  of  them,  but  also  to  make  sure 
that  the  programs  developed  are  spread 
to  other  schools  so  that  reform  will  not 
be  an  isolated  occurrence.  Our  goal  is 
to  reach  out  to  every  American  family 
and  to  provide  a  public  education  that 
is  second  to  none. 

Third,  the  legislation  places  a  prior- 
ity on  helping  schools  that  have  the 
lowest  educational  achievement  levels 
and  the  deepest  levels  of  poverty.  This 
would  include  schools  in  a  district  ex- 
periencing extreme  financial  distress, 
such  as  bankruptcy  or  State  takeover, 
or  districts  undergoing  consolidation. 
These  provisions  speak  directly  to  the 
very  serious  situation  in  my  home 
State  of  Rhode  Island,  where  several 
school  districts  find  themselves  in  ex- 
treme financial  difficulty  and  where 
school  district  consolidation  is  an  issue 
of  major  concern. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  solid  piece  of 
legislation.  It  not  only  builds  upon  but 
improves  the  legislation  the  adminis- 
tration submitted  last  year.  It  sets  our 
schools  on  the  path  to  achieving  the 
national  goals  set  forth  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Governors  and  ampUGed 
in  this  bill.  Most  important,  its  thrust 
is  educational  reform  and  not  political 
gimmicks  and  code  words.  It  is  a  bill 
we  should  pass  and  a  bill  the  President 
should  sign. 

Finally,  as  evidenced  by  the  need  for 
education  reform  and  education  legis- 
lation, there  is  a  Pell  test  that  anyone 
of  my  colleagues  can  carry  out  them- 
selves when  they  speak  to  high  school 
classes.  I  have  been  doing  it  in  my 
State  for  several  years.  That  is,  I  ask 
all  of  them,  put  up  your  hands  if  you 
feel  you  are  studying  to  capacity, 
working  to  capacity.  I  am  lucky  if  10 
percent  of  the  kids  throw  up  their 
hands.  They  know  they  are  not  work- 
ing to  capacity.  It  is  up  to  us  to  make 
sure  they  do. 


Several  Senators  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  is  recognized. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  renew  my  commitment  to 
achieving  excellence  in  the  Nation's 
public  schools.  This  bill  would  provide 
aid  to  some  6,000  public  schools,  to 
build  on  the  experiences  that  they  aire 
having,  and  to  create  new  experiences 
for  all  of  our  children — all  of  our  chil- 
dren, and  particularly  those  of  the  mid- 
dle-class families  from  which  many  of 
us  came — to  have  an  opportunity  to 
have  an  improvement  in  education 
which  we  all  agree  must  be  achieved. 

The  vast  majority  of  Americans  learn 
their  ABC's  in  the  public  schools.  Pub- 
lic schools  are  the  lifeblood  of  learning 
in  this  country.  I  know  that  firsthand. 
Without  public  education,  I  would  have 
had  a  tough  time  learning  my  ABC's.  I 
would  never  have  had  an  opportunity 
to  leave  high  school.  I  would  have 
never  had  an  opportunity  to  go  to  a 
university.  I  learned  all  of  this  in  a 
working  class  neighborhood,  in  a  work- 
ing class  school  and  a  working  class 
city.  I  am  proud  of  it,  and  I  know  all 
the  other  members  of  my  class  are  too. 
I  know  that  my  experience  is  shared  by 
many,  many  in  this  Chamber. 

We  have  good  teachers  in  our  system 
and  willing  students  in  our  public 
schools.  Yes,  we  have  some  bad  ones 
also.  We  understand  that.  But  the  good 
teachers  and  the  good  schools  need  our 
help  to  reach  their  full  potential  and 
that  is  what  S.2  does.  It  provides  $850 
million  of  additional  funding  to  public 
schools  to  develop  plains  to  raise  stu- 
dent achievement.  It  is  directed  to  all 
of  our  children,  not  an  elitist  group, 
but  all  of  our  children  who  are  in  those 
public  schools.  It  will  take  the  best  of 
the  best  ideas.  These  schools  will  work 
with  parents,  teau:hers,  and  educators 
to  determine  what  will  work  best  for 
their  students.  This  will  vary  commu- 
nity to  community  and  very  often 
school  district  to  school  district.  And 
an  urban  school  district,  as  we  all 
know,  is  very  different  from  a  rural 
school  district  or  a  suburban  school 
district.  Under  S.2,  schools  will  have 
the  support  of  local  education  agencies 
in  doing  better.  And  this  bill  will  make 
schools  accountable.  We  will  look  to 
see  what  exactly  happens  with  the 
grant  that  is  made  to  the  public  school. 
Did  it  improve  the  schools  that  re- 
ceived these  grants?  Will  It  show  that 
their  students  are  making  progress  in 
order  to  continue  to  receive  funds  over 
a  5-year  grant  period?  Otherwise  they 
will  not  receive  the  remaining  funds. 

Right  now,  we  only  spend  6  percent  of 
our  total  national  budget  on  children's 
education.  Our  children  cannot  afford 
any  further  diversion  of  funds  away 
from  the  public  schools.  That  is  what 
this  program  proposed  by  the  adminis- 
tration would  do.  The  time  to  invest  in 
our  children  and  youth  is  now  because 
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we  wi  .1  end  up  paying  tomorrow  for  our 
failur  i  to  Invest  in  public  education 
today 

Jus  i  consider  this:  A  class  of  school 
dropojits  will  earn  about  S237  billion 
their  lifetime  than  their  peers 
gk-aduate. 
Em])loyers  complain  that  students 
grraduitlngr  from  high  school  cannot 
1  rell  enough,  cannot  compute  well 
and  cannot  think  for  them- 
selve^  Today's  educational  failures  are 
tomoi  row's  unemployed.  That  is  the 
group]  we  are  trying  to  reach  with  this 
bill. 
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and   principals   are   ready 
1  eed   better   materials,    training, 
siihool  environments  to  help  chil- 
learn.    Parents,    students,    and 
deserve    more    resources    to 
public  schools  centers  of  excel- 
This  legislation  can  help  do  that, 
are   many,   many   innovative 
s  in  the  public  school   system, 
^hat  have  created  systems  that 
But  they  need  funding.  There  are 
which  already  have  in  place  sys- 
:hat  are  working  but  are  under- 
and  cannot  be  spread  to  other 
3   in   their  district.   So   that  is 
ve  are  trying  to  do  with  this  bill, 
trying  to  take  the  best  edu- 
ideas  that  we  have  in  this  coun- 
abply  funds  to  it,  and  make  it  bet- 
iTien  we  can  spread  them  through- 
entire  system, 
us  contrast  this  with  the  Bush 
and    what    they   have 
us  in  terms  of  their  elitist  rhet- 
education.  And  it  really  con- 
me.  It  concerns  me  because  it 
like  the  re-creation  of  the  old 
schoolboy  system.  The  Presi- 
1  rants  to  spend  money— any  addi- 
money  on  private  schools— not 
schools.  He  wants  to  ignore  ex- 
public  schools  and  create  new 
schools,  one  school  in  each 
district.  That  is  not  edu- 
policy.   That   is   election   year 
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Republicans'     New     American 

would  benefit  less  than  1  per- 

>f  the  schools  in  my   State.   It 

not  reach   those  young  people 

not  going  to  school.  It  would 

discipline  to  those  who  are 

trouble  in  school.  And  it  would 

schools    that   are    having   a 

time  with  students  who  are  hav- 

l^aming  problems,  either  because 

difficulties,  because  their 

have  not  had  opportunities,  or 

where  they  started  in  school 

give  them  the  opportunity  to 

with  those  who  got  a  better 

school. 

oppose  the  President's  idea  of 

scarce  Federal  dollars  for  private 

vouchers.  Under  that  plan,  a  se- 

students  will  receive  taxpayer 

to  attend  private  schools.  The 

the  public  school  students  will 

behind   with    even   fewer   re- 

than  they  now  have.  Private 
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school  vouchers  give  all  the  choices  to 
the  private  schools.  Private  schools 
will  choose  the  students  they  will 
admit  or  reject  or  send  home  because 
they  do  not  like  the  way  they  act.  This 
is  the  same  choice  private  schools  exer- 
cise today.  We  have  this  system  al- 
ready. Public  schools  cannot  do  that. 
Public  schools  have  a  commitment  and 
a  requirement  to  educate  all  of  the 
public.  That  is  the  magic  of  the  Amer- 
ican public  school  system  and  what  has 
made  this  country  great.  The  public 
school  system  needs  to  be  improved, 
not  attacked. 

Private  schools  are  freer  to  reject 
students  who  are  slower  learners.  Give 
us  the  opportunity,  the  Chair  and  my- 
self, a  lot  of  money,  and  the  ability  to 
select  whatever  students  we  want  and 
we  will  produce  a  magnificent  grroup  of 
students  that  can  pass  any  kind  of 
tests  and  can  compete  any  place  in  the 
world.  But  what  a  small  group,  and 
what  a  small  effort  in  such  a  large  Na- 
tion. What  will  we  have  when  we  are 
finished?  Another  Eton,  another  Ando- 
ver.  another  Exeter?  Wonderful 
schools,  cost  a  lot  of  money,  turn  out 
some  very  good  students,  but  it  is  not 
the  total  American  public.  It  is  not  the 
public  that  is  working  in  our  industrial 
plants  trying  to  compete  with  the  Jap- 
anese and  Germans. 

Private  schools  may  refuse  admission 
to  disabled  children,  to  children  of  a 
particular  religion,  or  just  to  children 
they  do  not  like.  A  voucher  will  not 
change  the  choice  that  private  schools 
now  enjoy  and  it  will  not  increase  a 
parent's  real  choice  except  for  a  very 
few.  Rich  parents  are  already  exercis- 
ing that  choice. 

It  is  especially  true — and  I  want  to 
speak  now  to  my  friends  from  rural 
areas — that  there  are  very  few  private 
schools  in  the  rural  areas  of  the  United 
States  that  are  not  boarding  schools. 
In  order  to  use  a  voucher,  a  poor  child 
would  have  to  travel  miles  and  miles 
from  their  own  community.  That  is  not 
good  policy.  It  is  done  now  in  certain 
caises  with  gifted  students  who  can  go 
to  a  boarding  school  or  have  an  ath- 
letic ability.  That  does  not  change  any 
of  this.  It  just  simply  pours  Federal 
money,  money  from  middle-class  fami- 
lies that  want  their  child  in  a  public 
school  to  be  educated,  into  the  hands  of 
a  few  who  would  do  very  well  anyway. 
It  does  not  help  the  rural  districts  in 
my  State.  We  should  be  promoting  Star 
Schools  and  not  schools  for  stars. 

Who  has  the  real  choice  in  education 
today?  Real  choice  lies  with  parents.  In 
public  school  systems,  they  elect 
school  boards.  They  pay  taxes  for  those 
schools.  In  my  State  of  Washington, 
they  elect  the  chief  education  officer 
as  well  as  elect  the  school  boards.  The 
choice  should  remain  with  the  parents 
and  not  be  turned  over  to  private 
school  administration. 

More  than  800,000  children  attend 
over  1,500  public  elementary  and  sec- 


ondary schools  in  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington. That  is  a  large  number.  Many 
of  these  schools  are  doing  a  terrific  job 
of  educating  our  children.  All  of  them 
would  like  to  do  better.  This  bill  will 
help  many  of  them  do  better.  It  will 
give  public  schools  the  resources  and 
flexibility  to  allow  teachers  to  teach 
and  students  to  learn.  But  even  this 
bill  will  not  cover  all  of  them.  But  it 
will  build  on  the  best  of  what  we  have. 
I  wish  it  contained  more  funds,  much 
more  in  the  way  of  funds  so  we  could 
create  comprehensive  services  for  stu- 
dents and  families  at  school  sites  and 
other  programs  that  I  favor. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  act  favorably 
on  this  bill  before  another  day  passes 
because  it  would  be  another  day  in 
which  we  did  not  help  the  children  of 
this  country.  This  is  a  very  fundamen- 
tal choice  that  is  being  given  to  us  be- 
tween private  school  vouchers  and  very 
selective  type  schools  and  the  public 
school  system  of  the  United  States. 
The  public  school  system  has  good  and 
bad  in  it.  but  most  important  of  all,  it 
has  nearly  all  of  our  children.  It  needs 
our  help. 

I  thank  the  Chair.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  COCHRAN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  is  recognized. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
first  observation  I  would  like  to  make 
is  that  the  vote  we  took  a  moment  ago 
on  cloture,  on  the  motion  to  proceed  to 
consider  this  legislation,  was  unani- 
mous. Every  Republican  and  every 
Democrat  in  the  Senate  who  voted  on 
that  issue  today  voted  to  end  the  de- 
bate on  whether  or  not  we  should  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  this  legis- 
lation and  to  try  to  come  up  with  a  bill 
that  could  be  passed  by  this  body,  en- 
acted into  law,  signed  by  the  President, 
that  will  do  something  effective  about 
education  reform. 

So  I  think  the  debate  here  today  is 
not  about  whether  we  all  have  our 
hearts  in  the  right  place.  We  are  all  in 
favor  of  moving  forward.  We  have  all 
had  a  chance  to  consider  many  of  the 
options  that  have  been  suggested.  The 
Nation's  Governors  met  28  months  ago 
with  the  President  to  outline  six  goals 
on  which  they  could  all  agree  that 
would  serve  as  national  goals  for  our 
country  and  for  our  communities,  so 
that  we  could  move  ahead  in  concert 
with  a  unity  of  purpose  to  deal  with 
the  problem  that  we  all  consider  to  be 
one  of  the  most  important  which  our 
country  faces  today. 

I  am  disturbed,  Mr.  President,  frank- 
ly, with  the  fact  that  the  bill  that  is 
before  us  falls  far  short  of  what  we 
ought  to  do  in  terms  of  stimulating  re- 
form, encouraging  innovation,  and  re- 
warding experiments  that  are  working. 
We  need  to  demonstrate  the  new  tech- 
nologies that  are  working  to  bring 
classroom  instruction  across  distances, 
where  teachers  may  not  be  eligible  to 
teach  hear-to-teach  subjects. 


There  Eire  many  areas — computer 
technology,  telecommunications — 

where  we  ought  to  be  focusing  atten- 
tion and  supporting  with  Federal  re- 
sources some  of  the  efforts  being  made 
by  local  communities  to  harness  these 
new  technologies  and  new  techniques 
for  education  programs. 

S.  2  just  provides  some  money  to  the 
same  applicants  through  the  existing 
education  establishment  to  carry  out 
the  same  old  programs.  If  you  like  the 
system  the  way  it  is,  you  do  not  want 
to  change  it.  And  S.  2  does  not  change 
it.  S.  2  does  not  encourage  change.  It 
rewards  sameness:  the  system  we  had 
last  year,  10  years  ago,  and  20  years 
ago. 

You  can  apply  for  and  qualify  for 
grants  under  S.  2  without  doing  any- 
thing really  new.  You  can  say  you  will 
try  some  new  things:  you  can  allocate 
some  funds  to  existing  programs  that 
are  not  fully  funded  now.  Providing 
more  money  for  some  of  the  same  old 
tried-and-failed  programs  is  not  what 
America  wants  right  now  from  this 
Congress  on  this  issue. 

The  other  day,  the  President  had  an 
opportunity  to  speak  to  a  group— 1 
week  ago  today,  January  14 — on  the 
subject  of  education  reform.  And  after 
outlining  what  his  administration  is 
trying  to  do.  trying  to  encourage  the 
Congress  to  do,  for  reform  in  edu- 
cation, the  President  made  this  state- 
ment about  this  bill  that  is  before  the 
Senate  now,  and  I  quote: 

While  Americans  across  this  Nation  are 
working  to  spark  a  revolution  for  the  future, 
the  Senate  regrettably  remains  riveted  on 
the  past. 

I  agree  with  the  President.  I  think  he 
is  absolutely  right  when  he  character- 
izes this  legislation  as  business  as 
usual. 

Today  I  heard  Secretary  Lamar  Alex- 
ander in  a  discussion  with  some  mem- 
bers of  the  press  answering  questions 
that  they  were  putting  to  him  about 
this  bill  and  what  the  administration 
would  prefer.  He  said,  and  I  quote: 

It  is  awfully  hard  to  waste  money  on  chil- 
dren, but  this  comes  close. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  we  can  do  bet- 
ter than  this,  and  the  Senate  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  improve  this  legisla- 
tion when  amendments  will  be  offered 
later.  And  I  hope  the  Senate  will  adopt 
some  of  these  amendments. 

S.  2  can  correctly  be  characterized  as 
a  grant  to  everybody  who  likes  the  sys- 
tem the  way  it  is.  It  does  not  include 
the  Governors  in  the  grant  process,  as 
some  amendments  that  will  be  offered 
will  do,  even  though  the  Governors 
were  involved  with  the  President  in  es- 
tablishing the  national  goals,  and  in 
challenging  communities  to  adopt 
those  goals  and  to  take  steps  to  imple- 
ment a  strategy  for  the  attainment  of 
those  goals  at  the  local  level. 

It  bothers  me,  Mr.  President,  that 
some  here  continue  to  be  locked  in  the 
mindset  that  the  Congress  ought  to  be 
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the  goal  setter;  Congress  ought  to  dic- 
tate to  the  local  communities  how  to 
use  the  Federal  money.  That  is  what  S. 
2  frankly  does.  It  suggests  that  there 
can  be  changes  made  by  local  schools 
and  local  school  ofHcials,  but  it  does 
not  include  anybody  else  in  the  proc- 
ess. 

I  am  hoping  that  the  Senate  will 
carefully  consider  an  amendment  that 
I  intend  to  offer  later  in  this  debate.  It 
will  be  called  the  New  American 
Schools  amendment.  It  is  a  proposal  to 
provide  a  block  grant  not  to  school  of- 
ficials, not  to  the  education  establish- 
ment, but  to  communities — directly  to 
communities — which  come  up  with  new 
and  better  ways  of  instructing  and 
teaching  the  Nation's  children. 

But  it  is  aimed  at  the  local  needs.  It 
builds  on  the  local  strengths  that  exist 
in  each  community.  It  identifies  the 
special  weaknesses  that  exist  in  each 
community.  It  is  designed  to  address 
more  competently  the  problems  of  edu- 
cation in  that  community.  It  is  a  com- 
munity-based program.  That  is  why  to 
me  it  is  a  more  attractive  alternative 
than  the  Kennedy  bill. 

I  am  hoping  the  Senators  who  re- 
ceived a  letter  that  I  sent  on  January 
10  will  take  another  look  at  that  Dear 
Colleague  letter.  At  the  conclusion  of 
my  remarks.  I  will  ask  that  a  copy  be 
included  in  the  Record. 

In  essence,  if  the  amendment  is 
adopted,  it  will  help  communities  in 
every  State  begin  the  design  and  im- 
plementation of  thousands  of  new 
break-the-old-mold  schools.  It  will  en- 
courage the  schools  to  teach  to  world- 
class  standards,  and  it  will  seek  to 
meet  the  needs  of  children  today,  the 
way  children  are  growing  up  today. 
And  it  will  challenge  everybody— par- 
ents, local  administrators,  businesses, 
education  officials,  and  teachers — to 
work  together  to  come  up  with  a  new 
and  better  way  to  bring  education  and 
information  to  the  students  of  their 
community. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  convinced  that  if 
we  do  reach  out  and  involve  more  peo- 
ple in  this  process,  as  this  particular 
amendment  will  do  and  as  some  others 
will  do  as  well,  the  results  are  nec- 
essarily going  to  be  better. 

In  my  judgment,  one  of  the  missing 
ingredients  right  now  in  the  entire  edu- 
cation process  is  a  successful  effort  to 
bring  a  student  through  the  process 
who  has  a  higher  regard  for  himself  or 
herself  as  a  competent  individual,  bet- 
ter able  to  deal  with  the  problems  of 
this  complex  world,  able  to  get  a  job, 
to  hold  a  job,  to  know  what  it  means  to 
come  to  work  every  day,  to  work  a  full 
day,  to  devote  energies  and  intellect  to 
solving  a  problem  that  is  complicated, 
and  that  takes  a  lot  of  effort;  a  person 
that  is  not  so  easily  persuaded  to  give 
up  on  himself  and  take  an  easy  way 
out,  get  hooked  on  drugs,  or  just  drop 
out  of  society. 

It  is  my  hope  that  we  can  reinvigo- 
rate   our   Nation's   schools  and   those 


who  work  in  the  schools,  the  teachers 
and  the  administrators,  with  the  re- 
solve that  we  are  going  to  insist  that 
students  learn  a  higher  degree  of  self- 
discipline;  we  are  going  to  insist  on  a 
higher  degree  of  individual  responsibil- 
ity and  respect  for  each  other  than  we 
now  see  in  our  schools  and  in  our  com- 
munities. 

I  may  be  naive,  but  I  really  think 
that  is  possible  for  us  to  do  in  America 
today,  even  though  it  is  harder  today 
to  be  a  student  or  to  be  a  teacher  or  to 
be  a  parent  than  ever  before.  It  cer- 
tainly is  not  so  hard  that  we  cannot 
succeed  at  it.  and  do  better  than  we  are 
doing  now. 

But,  adopting  the  Kennedy  bill  as  it 
now  is  written  and  saying  to  the  people 
of  this  country  that  we  are  responding 
to  the  needs  of  our  students  and  teach- 
ers and  parents  by  passing  this  bill  I 
think  falls  far  short  of  the  challenge 
that  is  before  us.  and  falls  far  short  of 
what  we  ought  to  be  doing. 

Even  though  the  Republican  Presi- 
dent has  proposed  with  the  Governors 
the  adoption  of  these  goals,  and  I  am  a 
Republican  Senator  offering  this  New 
American  Schools  amendment  that  is 
being  supported  strongly  by  the  Repub- 
lican Secretary  of  Education.  I  hope 
that  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  all 
the  Democrats  will  vote  against  it  just 
because  it  may  be  characterized  as  the 
speaker  before  me  did — a  Republican 
amendment. 

I  hope  Senators  will  look  at  each 
amendment  and  judge  each  amendment 
on  its  merits,  rather  than  on  a  partisan 
basis,  as  has  been  suggested  by  the 
Senator  from  Washington.  I  do  not 
think  the  Republicans  have  all  the 
right  answers,  but  I  do  not  think  the 
Democrats  do  either.  And  from  the 
looks  of  this  bill  that  came  out  of  com- 
mittee back  in  April  of  1991  it  was  a 
partisan  bill.  All  of  the  Democrats 
voted  for  it;  all  of  the  Republicans 
voted  against  it.  I  would  hate  to  see  us 
bogged  down  now  in  a  partisan  fight 
over  this  legislation.  It,  of  course, 
would  mean  that  the  Democrats  would 
win,  because  there  are  more  Democrats 
in  the  Senate  than  there  are  Repub- 
licans. I  hppe  we  will  try  to  work  to- 
gether to  see  if  there  is  a  way  to  reach 
an  accommodation  and  pass  a  bill  that 
has  some  Republican  suggestions  in  it, 
and  we  are  not  just  stiff-armed  by  the 
Democratic  majority,  which  is  what  I 
am  beginning  to  worry  about  more  and 
more,  Mr.  President. 

I  do  not  think  the  pathway  to  reform 
or  the  pathway  to  better  schools  and  a 
better  education  system  will  be  found 
if  we  spend  our  time  arguing  on  a  par- 
tisan basis  about  something  as  fun- 
damentally important  as  education  re- 
form. So  I  hope  the  Senate  will  set 
aside  its  i)artisan  interests  to  some  ex- 
tent. I  know  it  is  an  election  year,  and 
I  am  not  unaware  of  what  that  means 
to  everybody;  but  I  do  hope  that  we  can 
have  a  chance  at  least  to  have  some  of 
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DIXON.  Mr.  President,  this  body 
on  the  motion  to  invoke  clo- 
cfc  S.  2,  the  Neighborhood  Schools 
Impro  irement  Act,  the  Senate  Demo- 
cratic! education  initiative.  This  legis- 
provides  a  real  opportunity  to 
-presssed  elementary  and  sec- 
school  systems,  giving  them 
to  initiate  real  reforms, 
reports  on  our  neighborhood 
and  reports  that  continue  to 
In  from  colleges  and  universities 
make  it  all  too  clear  that 
number  of  freshmen  sim- 
not  have  the  basic  skills  nec- 
to  do  successful  college-level 
The  fact  that  our  primary  and 
school  systems  have  failed 
of  our  Nation's  children  leaves 
troubled. 
1983  report  from  the  U.S.  Depart- 
3f  Education  entitled,  "A  Nation 
depicted  a  crisis  in  our  Na- 
education  system.  Now  here  we 
9  years  later,  Mr.  President, 
e  education  of  our  children  con- 
to  be  at  risk. 
Ear^  on  during  his  Presidency, 
Presic  ent  Bush  pledged  to  be  the  "Edu- 
catlor  President."  I  lauded  this  an- 
nounc  jment.  However,  the  administra- 
tion's actions  have  not  matched  its 
rhetoi  ic.  It  was  not  until  this  year  that 
the  a  iministration  offered  any  real 
educa  ion  proposal. 
Almpst  3  years  ago.  the  President 
50  Governors  agreed  on  6  na- 
education  goals  to  be  achieved 
year  2000.  I  was  one  to  praise 
nitiative.  However,  last  year 
he  first  report  card  on  the  goals 
this  country  learned  that 
had  been  made  in  only  a  few 
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the  years,  the  administration 
to  shift  more  financial  re- 
sponslsilities  to  State  and  local  gov- 
emme  ats,  to  private  industry,  and  to 
individual  taxpayers.  Like  the  previous 
this  administration 
pijoposed  a  federally  funded  vouch- 
,  available  to  both  private 
c  schools,  as  its  solution  to  the 
facing  our  neighborhood 
system, 
addition,  the  administration's  re- 
iducation  reform  initiative  pro- 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Educat^ion  to  provide  grants  so  that 
may  establish  535  new 
one  in  each  congressional  dis- 
one  for  each  Senator. 
Theie  are  not  education  reforms,  Mr. 
Instead,  this  is  education 
I  arrel  politics. 

I  join  with  my  Democratic 
collea|rues  in  presenting  a  package  that 
will  n  ake  a  real  difference— a  package 
that  V  ill  help  make  possible  a  brighter 
future  for  our  children. 

This  bill  proposes  higher  national 
educa  ion  goals,  tougher  education 
standi  rds,  increased  student,  teacher. 
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and  school  system  accountability,  and 
given  the  budget  problems  facing  State 
and  local  governments,  suiditional  fi- 
nancial assistance. 

To  achieve  significant  education  re- 
form. I  believe  that  we  must  reorder 
our  national  priorities  as  this  bill  so 
eloquently  proposes. 

These  goals  are  simple,  sensible,  and 
straightforward.  The  bill  proposes  that, 
by  the  year  2000: 

First,  all  children  will  start  school 
ready  to  learn: 

Second,  high  school  graduation  rate 
will  increase  to  at  least  90  percent: 

Third,  students  will  leave  grades  4.  8, 
and  12  with  competency  in  basic  sub- 
jects; 

Fourth,  American  students  will  be 
first  in  the  world  in  mathematics  and 
science: 

Fifth,  every  American  will  be  lit- 
erate. My  distinguished  colleague  in 
the  chair  has  been  a  great  national  ad- 
vocate of  that  goal. 

Sixth,  every  school  will  be  free  of 
drugs  and  violence  and  offer  an  envi- 
ronment conducive  to  learning. 

There  are  more  than  80,000  public 
schools  in  this  country.  Rather  than 
creating  new  schools,  as  is  proposed  by 
the  administration.  S.  2  provides 
grants  to  help  revitalize  thousands  of 
existing  public  schools  nationwide, 
taking  into  account  those  in  greatest 
need.  The  bill  does  not  drain  funds 
from  the  vast  majority  of  public 
schools  in  order  to  provide  funding  for 
the  administration's  535  new  schools. 

The  Democratic  proposal  recognizes 
that  school  reform  occurs  at  the  local 
level.  For  that  reason.  S.  2  offers  seed 
money  to  States  and  neighborhood 
schools  that  are  willing  to  implement 
"comprehensive,  schoolwide  education 
reforms."  Additionally,  S.  2  offers  par- 
ents the  option  of  sending  their  chil- 
dren to  the  public  school  of  their 
choice.  Like  the  Federal  budget,  public 
school  budgets  at  the  State  and  local 
levels  are  being  severely  cut.  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  Federal  Government 
can  afford  to  offer  federally  financed 
certificates  or  vouchers  for  students  to 
attend  private  schools.  This  could  only 
weaken  our  public  school  system  by 
taking  resources  from  already  under- 
funded programs.  Therefore,  I  will  vote 
against  any  certificate  or  voucher  leg- 
islative proposal. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  before  us 
today  is  a  demonstration  of  our  com- 
mitment to  provide  a  better  education 
for  all  Americans. 

Of  course,  more  needs  to  be  done.  I 
continue  to  support  increasing  the 
Head  Start  Program,  which  is  cost  ef- 
fective and  has  a  demonstrated  record 
of  success  in  preparing  children  for 
school. 

I  also  strongly  support  and  will  con- 
tinue to  fight  for  the  School  Dropout 
Program,  the  National  Literacy  Pro- 
gram, and  other  education  reform  pro- 
grams. 
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I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
bill  without  major  amendment. 

Our  children  need  our  help.  Our  pri- 
ority must  be  to  provide  that  help. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President,  as 
we  begin  the  consideration  of  S.  2,  I 
think  it  is  very  important  that  we  keep 
foremost  in  mind  a  goal  that  unites  us. 
and  that  is  the  well-being  of  our 
schoolchildren  and  the  importance  that 
we  should  give  to  this  effort.  We  all 
want  to  see  reforms  in  our  school  sys- 
tem which  assure  that  our  children 
meet  the  standards  that  they  need  and 
expect  and  that  we  need  and  expect. 

In  debating  this  measure,  we  are  de- 
livering the  message  that  education 
matters.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any 
disagreement  on  that.  As  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Cochran]  pointed 
out,  we  were  all  united  in  a  vote  to 
move  forward  to  the  consideration  of  S. 
2. 

But  in  the  absence  of  a  respect  for 
learning  and  a  respect  for  those  who 
transmit  knowledge,  no  reform  efforts 
will  bear  fruit.  In  far  too  many  cases, 
we  do  not  place  the  demands  upon  stu- 
dents that  we  should.  I  think  our  Na- 
tion's students  are  ready  and  willing  to 
accept  more  challenging  work  and 
more  rigorous  knowledge.  Unfortu- 
nately, we  have  an  ample  supply  of 
data  demonstrating  that  our  school 
system  is  not  living  up  to  the  stand- 
ards that  we  need  and  expect.  More- 
over, we  are  being  challenged  in  ways 
we  have  not  had  to  address  before.  We 
have  heard  that  many  times  in  debates 
here  on  the  Senate  floor. 

The  world  has  changed  dramatically, 
and  we  are  having  to  compete  in  areas 
where  the  United  States  once  stood 
alone.  At  a  time  when  one's  business 
competitor  can  just  as  easily  be  lo- 
cated across  the  ocean  as  across  the 
street,  a  diplomta  alone  does  not  guar- 
antee success.  Rather,  it  is  the  acquisi- 
tion of  the  skills  which  that  diploma 
should  represent  which  will  make  the 
difference. 

I  cannot  tell  you,  Mr.  President,  how 
important  I  believe  that  is. 

The  solutions  are  what  they  have  al- 
ways been:  Hard  work,  discipline,  re- 
spect for  learning,  high  standards,  self- 
confldence,  and  effective  instruction. 
The  challenge  which  faces  each  of  us  is 
Onding  effective  means  to  encourage 
development  of  these  qualities. 

Money  alone  is  not  the  answer.  Cer- 
tainly, we  all  would  hope  that  the 
funds  authorized  by  this  legislation 
will  be  helpful  in  moving  us  in  the 
right  direction.  Providing  block  grant 
funds  focusing  on  statewide  systematic 
reform  is  a  positive  step,  as  is  the  focus 
of  S.  2  on  the  improvement  of  neighbor- 
hood schools.  Later  in  this  debate,  we 
will  be  considering  other  proposals  de- 
signed to  encourage  schools  to  under- 
take new  initiatives,  which  I  think  will 
prove  useful. 

Nevertheless,  there  is  no  way  that  we 
in  Washington  can  wave  a  magic  wand 
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or  a  huge  bag  of  Federal  dollars,  and 
cure  our  education  problems  overnight. 
We  also  cannot  and  should  not  displace 
local  and  State  controls  over  schools, 
but  we  can  provide  leadership  and  sup- 
port for  innovative  thinking  and  ex- 
perimentation. 

This  point  has  not  been  lost  on  Presi- 
dent Bush  or  his  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation. Lamar  Alexander,  who  have 
consistently  emphasized  that  America 
2000  is  a  broad  education  strategy.  The 
themes  underlying  this  initiative — high 
standards,  accountability,  and  innova- 
tion— transcend  specific  Government 
programs  to  speak  to  the  fundamental 
goals  which  each  of  us  must  pursue. 

The  President  has,  I  believe,  done  a 
great  service  by  elevating  national  at- 
tention to  education.  He  has  stirred 
the  populace  of  this  country  to  a  de- 
bate on  what  matters  in  education.  He 
has  provided  vigorous  and  energetic 
leadership  in  focusing  on  its  impor- 
tance. He  has  also  made  it  clear  that 
fundamental  reform  will  be  accom- 
plished only  by  strengthening  the  con- 
nection between  communities  and  their 
schools  and  in  renewing  the  absolutely 
vital  partnership  among  parents, 
teachers,  and  students.  Our  vision  for 
education  must  be  national  in  scope 
but  its  delivery  rests  squarely  in  hands 
at  the  local  level. 

Our  education  system  is  one  of  our 
Nation's  origrinal  private-public  part- 
nerships. We  have  guaranteed  a  free 
public  education  to  all  students — hon- 
oring that  commitment  through  sub- 
stantial State  and  local  support  over 
the  decades.  That  support  has  been  em- 
bellished more  recently  through  Fed- 
eral assistance  and  private  business  in- 
volvement. 

It  is  a  system.  Mr.  President,  which 
relies  not  only  on  the  financial  support 
of  Government  but  also  upon  the  vol- 
untary involvement  of  parents,  school 
board  members,  and  community  lead- 
ers. Without  that,  it  would  fail.  And,  as 
we  all  know,  the  foundation  for  suc- 
cessful education  is  laid  in  the  home — 
at  a  point  before  formal  schooling  be- 
gins. 

President  Bush  acknowledged  that 
just  today,  by  announcing  that  in  his 
new  budget  he  will  call  for  funds  that 
will  guarantee  that  all  4-year-olds  have 
access  to  Head  Start  programs  in  prep- 
aration for  their  formal  schooling. 

The  importance  of  State  and  local  ef- 
forts is  recognized  both  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  by  the  crafters  of  S.  2.  The 
people  of  Kansas  and  other  States 
across  the  Nation  do  not  particularly 
care  whether  specific  reform  proposals 
are  put  forward  by  Democrats  or  by 
Republicans. 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  Mr.  President.  I 
think  some  of  the  calls  for  partisan- 
ship, again  as  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi pointed  out.  are  really  ridicu- 
lous. Education  is  not  a  partisan  bat- 
tle. It  is  something  we  care  about.  We 
want  to  develop  the  best  legislation 


possible  to  support  the  needs  of  our 
educational  system. 

The  people  of  Kansas  and  States  all 
across  the  country  do  not  really  care 
about  partisanship  with  respect  to  this 
issue.  What  concerns  them  is  that  their 
children  get  the  best  possible  education 
that  our  collective  energy,  dedication, 
and  resources  can  provide. 

They  know  as  well  that  many  of  the 
answers  lie  at  their  own  doorsteps.  In 
Kansas,  their  are  many  examples  of  in- 
novative education  reforms.  Last  year, 
the  Kansas  State  Board  of  Education 
adopted  a  performance  accreditation 
system  designed  to  measure  school  out- 
comes in  terms  of  student  performance 
rather  than  focusing  on  inputs  which 
may  or  may  not  affect  achievement. 
Several  schools  in  Topeka  and  Leaven- 
worth have  adopted  James  Comer's 
model  for  school  improvement,  which 
focuses  on  parental  involvement,  staff 
development,  and  student  assessment. 

The  New  Stanley  Elementary  School 
in  the  Kansas  City.  KS.  school  district 
has  received  support  from  the  RJR  Na- 
bisco Foundation  for  an  experimental 
program  which  entails  a  longer  school 
year  and  an  emphasis  on  what  students 
actually  learn. 

The  McPherson.  KS.  school  district 
joined  forces  with  McPherson  College 
to  provide  a  reading  improvement  clin- 
ic for  418  elementary  students.  Other 
special  reading  programs  are  supported 
by  groups  such  as  El  Dorado's  Partners 
in  Education  Foundation. 

The  list  goes  on  and  on.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  am  sure  that  there  are  similar 
lists  in  Illinois  or  Massachusetts  or 
Mississippi  or  in  every  other  State. 
What  I  think  is  very  exciting,  being  a 
former  school  board  member,  is  to  real- 
ize that  really  the  essence  of  democ- 
racy is  represented  in  our  school  dis- 
tricts, and  that  a  school  board,  with  its 
own  energy  and  dedication,  can  do  so 
much  to  be  innovative  and  be  creative. 

Our  purpose  here  today  is  to  assist 
and  encourage  States  and  localities  in 
advancing  the  cause  of  education  re- 
form. Be  it  existing  neighborhood 
schools  or  New  American  Schools,  we 
must  all  work  toward  a  better  future. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  SIMON  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
ROBB).  The  Chair  recognizes  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  [Mr.  Simon]. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  legislation.  I  commend 
Senator  Kennedy  and  Senator  Pell  for 
their  leadership  on  this,  as  well  as  the 
interests  of  our  colleagues  on  the  other 
side. 

Let  me  just  add,  those  of  us  who  fol- 
lowed the  news  and  saw  that  Senator 
Pell  was  in  an  automobile  accident 
while  in  a  taxi  in  New  York  City,  we 
are  glad  to  see  him  back  here  on  the 
floor  and  in  reasonably  good  shape — a 
little  battered  up  in  his  face  but  other- 
wise in  excellent  shape. 

I  think  it  is  extremely  important 
that  we  move  ahead.  I  regret  it  has  be- 


come somewhat  partisan.  I  am  not  sure 
of  the  reason  for  that.  I  think  part  of  it 
is  in  past  times,  whether  we  have  had 
Terrel  Bell  as  Secretary  of  Education 
or  a  Democratic  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation, we  had  working  together,  or 
else  we  haul,  frankly,  under  a  couple  of 
Secretaries  of  Education,  almost  no  in- 
terest in  working  with  us. 

And  so  you  had  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Vermont.  Senator  Staf- 
ford, Senator  Pell,  and  Senator  Ken- 
nedy, and  our  colleagues  on  their  own 
kind  of  working  things  out. 

But  it  has  become  unnecessarily  par- 
tisan. I  hope,  before  this  is  all  over,  we 
can  be  pulling  together. 

We  face  a  basic  choice  in  this  coun- 
try, Mr.  President.  We  are  talking 
about  economics  a  great  deal,  as  you 
look  at  the  front  page  of  the  news- 
paper. We  are  either  going  to  become  a 
nation  that  competes  by  lower  wages 
or  we  are  going  to  become  a  nation 
that  competes  because  we  have  higher 
skills.  One  or  the  other.  And  if  we  de- 
cide we  are  going  to  become  a  higher 
skilled  nation,  that  means  our  stand- 
ard of  living  will  increase.  If  we  take 
the  other  course,  our  standard  of  living 
goes  down. 

I  wish  we  had  a  bill  here  that  we 
knew  the  President  could  sign,  that 
went  much  further  than  where  we  are 
going  right  now.  And  Senator  Kennedy 
has  indicated  he  would  like  the  same. 
But  we  have  to  face  some  of  the  politi- 
cal realities  right  now.  Part  of  this — 
and  I  do  not  want  to  add  to  the  par- 
tisanship here  now — but  I  think  part  of 
the  blame  has  to  rest  with  the  Presi- 
dent and  with  the  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation. We  had  a  meeting  calling  the 
Governors  together.  We  have  yet  to 
have  a  meeting  calling  Democrats  and 
Republicans  here  on  the  Hill  who  work 
in  the  field  of  education  together,  and 
say  what  can  we  do  to  move  this  Na- 
tion ahead. 

When  my  friend  from  Mississippi— 
and  he  is  my  friend  and  respected  col- 
league with  whom  I  served  in  the 
House — said  this  just  means  business  as 
usual,  when  my  colleague  from  Utah 
said  the  same,  I  do  not  think  that  is 
the  case  at  all.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this 
provides  innovation  for  a  great  many 
more  schools  than  does  the  President's 
New  American  Schools  Program.  This 
gives  us  a  chance  to  try  many  things 
out,  not  just  for  the  elite,  not  just  for 
1  percent  at  the  most,  of  our  schools. 
But  at  least  a  little  broader  base. 

I  visited  one  school  on  the  west  side 
of  Chicago,  the  McNair  Academic  Cen- 
ter. They  wanted  to  get  away  from 
even  using  the  term  elementary  school. 
It  is  an  all-black  area:  97  percent  of  the 
students  come  from  families  below  the 
poverty  level.  There  is  a  principal  by 
the  name  of  Dr.  Holloway  who  was  in 
charge,  an  African-American  woman, 
who  had  that  neighborhood  and  that 
school  excited.  She  had  parents  in- 
volved. I  went  and  visited  every  class- 
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In  that  little  elementary  school 
t|iese   young   people,   where   you 
expect  to  come  away  really  de- 
,  I  came  away  exhilarated. 
What  is  the  difference?  Part  of  the 
differ*  nee  is  clearly  the  leadership  of 
H(  lloway.  But  how  can  we  replicate 
:  do  not  know  the  answer.  But  it 
4eem  to  me  that  this  legrislation 
us  in  the  direction  of  giving  us 
of  doing  that. 
Senator  Kennedy  has  outlined  the 
.  I  do  not  need  to  go  over  that.  It 
lea^t  nudges  us  in  the  right  direc- 
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is  going  to  have  to  become 

greater  priority  in  this  coun- 

read  a  story  in  this  morning's 

ibout  the  trade  deficit.  You  have 

for  a  trade  deficit  just  like  you 

pay  for  every  other  debt.  And 

pay  for  a  trade  deficit  in  one 

ways:  reduce  our  standard  of  liv- 

increase  our  productivity.  Much 

way  is  to  increase  our  pro- 

And  we  can  do  that,  I  think, 

part  through  the  field  of  edu- 

Not  alone.  It  also  means  sav- 

:  means  getting  hold  of  the  defi- 

we  get  long-term  Interest  rates 

io  we  have  industrial  investment. 

ves  other  things.  But  there  is 

that  a  key  ingredient  is 

of  education. 

all  the  amendments  and  we  go 

the  fights,  I  hope  we  will  not 

with  just  a  political  battle  but 

can  get  something  the  Presi- 

sign  and  everyone  can  brag  a 

politically.    But   that   is   really 

incidental.  Much  more  impor- 

ve  will  have  done  what  is  essen- 

the  future  of  our  country. 
Resident,  I  yield  the  floor. 

PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
•ecognizes  the  Senator  from  Mas- 

[Mr.  Kennedy.]. 

[KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ex- 

my    appreciation    to    our    col- 

who  indicated  support  for  our 

program  and  proposal  and 

like,  at  this  part  of  the  debate, 

least  correct  the  record  about 

)f  the  representations  of  our  leg- 


1} 


been  around  here  for  a  fair 

of  time  and  one  of  the  tech- 

which  are  used  is  to  describe  a 

of  legislation  in  a  certain  way 

not  related  to  really  what  the 

legisl4tion  is  before  us,  and  then  to  dif- 

it. 

sure  it  was  not  intentional  by 
those  who  made  representations 
our  particular  legislation.  But, 
frankly,  in  terms  of  those  who 
I  ittempting  to  describe  the  legis- 
as  one  of  the  authors  of  the  leg- 
I  could  not  really  follow  the 
applic|ition  of  their  description  to  what 
the   legislation   which   is 
proposed.  So  I  will  take  just  a 
mbments  to  address  that  feature  of 
de  wription  of  the  legislation. 
Sec(  nd,  I  have  been  around  here  long 
enoug  1  to  hear  that  if  you  agree  with  a 


certain  group  over  here  in  the  Senate — 
sometimes  the  statement  is  made  by 
the  Democrats,  sometimes  by  our 
friends  the  Republicans— if  you  agree 
with  them  you  are  a  statesman  and  if 
you  are  different  you  are  a  partisan. 
We  hear  that  all  the  time  around  here. 
I  hope  we  a.te  not  going  to  start  that 
particular  debate  on  that  issue.  It  is 
used  more  and  more  frequently,  I  find, 
around  here  in  recent  times.  Perhaps 
we  are  going  to  hear  about  it  during 
the  course  of  this  debate. 

But  I  hope  that  those  who  are  serious 
about  following  this  legislation  would 
really  not  give  great  heed  to  that  par- 
ticular suggestion  because  it  is  not 
really  what  we  have  been  involved 
with,  even  though  I  know  those  who 
have  differed  with  our  legislation  have 
made  a  number  of  very  useful  sugges- 
tions in  terms  of  trying  to  make  it 
more  effective.  They  differ  with  it.  I 
understand  it.  I  respect  it.  But  they 
have  been  very  constructive  even 
though  they  favor  another  way  of  ap- 
proaching it,  and  we  very  much  appre- 
ciate those  recommendations  and  sug- 
gestions. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  outline  very 
briefly  what  I  think  are  the  principal 
differences  between  the  legislation 
which  is  sponsored  by  the  administra- 
tion, the  President's  legislation,  and 
that  which  is  before  us  today. 

First  of  all,  we  have  80,000  schools  in 
this  country.  The  administration  is 
going  to  help  535  schools.  When  the  ini- 
tial announcement  was  made  about  the 
President's  proposal,  it  was  all  going  to 
be  new  schoo'.s.  None  of  the  existing 
schools.  Nothing  that  is  going  to  take 
place  in  any  school  community  in  this 
country.  No,  none  of  them.  Five  hun- 
dred and  thirty-five  new  schools. 

So  for  all  those  parents  who  have 
their  children  going  to  the  neighbor- 
hood school  and  are  troubled  by  it, 
they  are  not  going  to  benefit  by  the  ad- 
ministration's proposal,  the  proposal 
by  Secretary  Lamar  Alexander.  It  has 
been  altered  now.  The  break-the-mold 
school  now  not  only  applies  to  new 
schools  but  can  also  qualify  for  exist- 
ing schools.  But  there  will  be  35  out  of 
80,000. 

So  for  all  of  the  parents  around  this 
country  who  are  listening  to  how  the 
administration's  proposal  is  going  to 
be  break-the-mold  schools,  with  the 
problems  that  we  have  in  our  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  education,  you  just 
go  ahead  and  support  the  administra- 
tion's proposal  and  you  are  really 
going  to  see  the  kinds  of  changes  take 
place  with  one  grant,  a  $1  million 
grant.  You  make  the  application,  you 
get  the  grant. 

I  do  not  know  how  long  we  have  been 
listening  for  accountability  around 
here.  Why  are  we  not  getting  account- 
ability around  here?  Why  are  we  not 
finding  out  how  Federal  taxpayer's 
money  is  being  spent  around  here? 
That  is  why  we  insist,  on  each  and 


every  grant,  that  there  is  going  to  be 
accountability  built  into  it;  and  why 
we  take  the  recommendations  of  those 
who  have  been  the  most  thoughtful  and 
have  made  the  biggest  difference  in  the 
number  of  the  school  areas  in  this 
country  where  there  has  been  growth 
in  academic  achievement  and  accom- 
plishment, and  say  do  not  just  make  it 
an  one-shot  deal.  Give  us  consistency, 
give  us  certainty,  give  us  predict- 
ability, give  us  accountability;  do  not 
just  single  shot  us.  Give  us  something 
that  is  going  to  have  a  sense  of  con- 
tinuity. 

We  have  5-year  grants.  But  you  have 
to  start  to  produce  after  the  second 
year.  You  have  to  demonstrate  that 
there  is  an  improvement  in  academic 
achievement  and  accomplishment  or 
that  grant  stops. 

But  not  under  the  administration's 
proposal.  You  get  the  grant  and  that  is 
it:  A  SI  million  grant  to  you,  new 
school;  Jl  million  grant.  Lord  only 
knows  what  happens  to  that  $1  million. 
What  we  are  finding  out  is  that  in  most 
school  districts  they  can  use  the 
money,  they  can  spend  the  money,  but 
for  the  innovative  and  creative  pro- 
grams that  are  taking  place,  a  few 
thousand  dollars,  S50,000,  S100,000. 
$200,000,  will  make  a  great  deal  of  dif- 
ference in  the  areas  which  have  been 
outlined  in  our  legislative  proposals 
and  recommended.  Not  that  this  is  all 
inclusive  but  it  is  a  good  starting 
point.  So  you  help  out  535  schools. 

Second,  who  makes  this?  How  is  the 
Secretary  of  Education  going  to  know 
all  about  all  those  programs  that  are 
taking  place  in  Kansas? 

I  listened  with  great  interest  to  Sen- 
ator Kassebaum  describing  the  very  in- 
novative, creative  programs  that  are 
taking  place  at  the  local  level.  How  in 
the  world  is  one  individual  going  to 
know  what  is  taking  place  in  every 
small  community  around  this  country 
in  order  to  give  some  enhancement  to 
it,  encouragement  to  it,  life  to  it?  Who 
is  making  the  ultimate  judgment?  One 
individual.  Where?  In  your  local  com- 
munity? Absolutely  not.  Right  here  in 
Washington,  DC. 

How  many  times  have  I  heard  from 
that  side  of  the  aisle  that  all  knowl- 
edge does  not  reside  in  Washington, 
DC?  There  is  a  lot  of  information  back 
there  in  local  communities.  Not  with 
this  administration's  education  pro- 
gram. It  is  right  here.  One  individual  is 
going  to  know  what  is  happening  in  all 
those  small  towns  and  communities 
across  this  country.  That  defies  under- 
standing or  logic  or  reason  or  rational- 
ity, Mr.  President. 

I  was  going  to  list  some  of  the  very 
creative  things  that  have  been  done  in 
school  districts  all  across  this  country 
that  have  made  a  difference  in  aca- 
demic achievement.  Maybe  later  in  the 
debate  I  will  have  that  opportunity. 

How  is  this  Secretary  going  to  know 
about  it?  I  listened  to  our  good  friend. 


Senator  Simon,  from  Illinois,  one  of 
those  individuals  who  has  really  spent 
his  public  career,  both  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  in  the  Senate,  in 
the  area  of  education,  describe  new 
programs  that  he  has  been  seeing  back 
in  the  State  of  Illinois.  I  went  through 
my  own  State  over  the  past  recess,  into 
a  number  of  new  communities  and  a 
number  of  old  communities  that  have 
new  ideas.  Later  in  this  debate,  I  will 
describe  some  extraordinary,  incred- 
ible, creative,  unique  ideas  that  are 
having  some  real  impact  in  terms  of 
academic  achievement. 

Nonetheless,  we  have  the  administra- 
tion's program,  only  535  schools.  Now 
we  have  the  Cochran  amendment  to 
add  S200  million,  $300  million  more.  It 
is  going  to  be  another  200  schools. 
Maybe  we  will  get  up  to  1,000.  None  of 
the  existing  80,000,  but  some  new 
schools — maybe  a  few  hundred  of  the 
existing  schools — are  going  to  be  im- 
pacted by  the  administration's  pro- 
posal, and  they  talk  about  business  as 
usual. 

Next,  as  I  mentioned,  the  federally 
directed  program  is  going  to  be  biased 
toward  new  schools.  It  has  virtually  no 
accountability  provisions,  and  it  au- 
thorizes use  of  public  funds  for  private 
and  religious  schools.  Many  of  the  pri- 
vate schools  need  additional  help  and 
assistance.  We  have  a  lot  of  very  good 
private  schools  in  my  own  State  of 
Massachusetts.  We  have  a  lot  of  pre- 
paratory schools — St.  Marks,  Andover, 
Milton.  Maybe  they  need  taxpayers' 
money. 

But  we  have  seen  in  real  dollars — real 
dollars — the  decline  of  the  Federal 
conunitment  in  its  innovative  pro- 
grams and  supporting  programs  for 
local  school  districts  reduced  in  effec- 
tiveness by  a  third  over  the  period  of 
the  last  10  years.  I  will  give  examples 
of  what  the  impact  has  been  in  many 
areas  of  the  country,  particularly  in 
the  southern  part  of  this  country; 
about  school  districts  now,  because  of 
the  reductions  in  support,  which  are 
considering  going  to  4-day-a-week 
schools  and  other  kinds  of  significant 
cutbacks  in  the  various  academic  pro- 
grams. 

Mr.  President,  on  the  other  hand,  our 
progrram  is  attempting  to  help  thou- 
sands of  schools — thousands  of  schools. 
Take,  say,  $200,000  grants.  You  are 
talking  about  6,000  schools,  maybe 
talking  5,000  of  the  80,000  schools  in  the 
first  year,  but  not  doing  as  much  as  I 
would  like  to  do.  Hopefully,  if  we  are 
able  to  have  the  debate  and  discussion 
and  change  the  budget,  we  will  be  able 
to  build  that  up  to  a  lot  more. 

I  hope  and  I  think  it  is  the  general 
intention  of  many  of  us  on  this  side  of 
the  aisle,  but  it  was  at  least  our  belief, 
that  rather  than  getting  into  the  de- 
bate in  terms  of  total  numbers,  what 
we  ought  to  do  is  make  a  decision  in 
terms  of  direction,  and  then  once  we 
get  that  on  track,  begin  to  enhance  it 
with  additional  resources. 


The  State  education  agency  picks  the 
local  schools  to  receive  the  grants  on 
the  basis  of  competition.  I  do  not  know 
where  this  Secretary  of  Education  gets 
the  idea  that  we  are  going  to  give  $1,000 
to  every  school  district  in  the  country. 
It  is  a  gross  distortion,  misrepresenta- 
tion, misinformation,  and  from  a  Sec- 
retary of  Education?  I  hope  that  this 
Secretary  may  differ  with  us,  but  not 
distort  and  misrepresent. 

I  defy  anyone  who  differs  with  us  to 
find  and  point  out  in  this  legislation 
where  we  provide  $1,000  per  school  dis- 
trict. It  does  not  exist  there,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. We  are  talking  about  grants  de- 
veloped at  the  local  school  level  that 
are  going  to  be  considered  in  a  com- 
petitive way  by  the  State  educational 
agency,  half  appointed  by  the  Gov- 
ernor, half  by  the  State  Education 
Commissioner.  In  some  States,  that  in- 
dividual is  appointed;  in  States  like 
California,  they  are  elected. 

We  did  not  try  and  trisect  this  kind 
of  proposal,  but  they  will  be  making 
the  judgments.  They  will  have  to  obvi- 
ously include  in  the  advisory  groups 
parents  and  others  who  will  be  part  of 
this  particular  proposal.  But  it  will  be 
based  on  competition,  competition 
within  the  State  that  will  hopefully  in- 
clude the  kinds  of  reconmiendations  or 
suggestions,  at  least,  that  are  being  in- 
cluded in  this  legislation  from  pages  51, 
52,  and  53.  We  do  not  make  it  all  inclu- 
sive, but  these  are  at  least  some  of  the 
suggestions,  and  they  have  to  build  in 
there  the  accountability. 

And  there  are  no  public  funds  for  the 
private  schools:  Scarce  resources. 
There  are  those  who  would  like  to  pri- 
vatize the  whole  education  system  and 
abandon  the  public  education  system.  I 
am  not  one  of  them.  I  do  not  believe 
that  those  who  support  our  particular 
proposal  are  prepared  to  do  that.  We 
are  not.  We  believe  that  that  is  the 
wrong  way  to  go,  Mr.  President. 

And  so,  Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  we 
will  be  able  to,  during  the  course  of 
this  debate,  get  into  some  of  the  kinds 
of  proposals,  the  kinds  of  areas  that  we 
have  mentioned  in  terms,  for  example, 
of  the  school-based  management  con- 
cept, a  proposal  that  is  very  strongly 
supported  by  Mr.  Boyer,  the  head  of 
the  Carnegie  Conunission,  and  former 
Commissioner  on  Bklucation.  Some 
schools  have  accepted  it.  Others  have 
not.  But  at  least  it  does  permit  teach- 
ers who  virtually  have  no  time  today 
to  consider  curriculum,  have  a  voice  in 
terms  of  the  size  of  the  classroom,  and 
are  virtually  without  any  voice  about 
the  kinds  of  textbooks  that  can  be  used 
and  have  to  comply  with  various  text- 
book proposals. 

It  might  have  a  different  organiza- 
tion and  a  different  structure.  I  have 
had  the  good  opportunity  to  see  down 
in  Dade  County,  FL,  just  about  a  year 
ago,  when  the  superintendent  of 
schools,  Mr.  Fernandez,  was  the  direc- 
tor— he     is     now     Superintendent     of 


Schools  in  New  York — what  was  being 
done  with  that  school-based  manage- 
ment. It  was  enormously  creative  and 
imaginative:  Raising  the  salaries,  re- 
ducing the  number  of  teachers,  raising 
the  salaries  of  those  in  those  schools. 
And  also  reaching  out  into  the  commu- 
nity, including  22,000  senior  retired 
people  who  are  involved  in  the  Dade 
County  school  system,  individuals  who 
are  teaching  photography,  who  are  in- 
volved in  art  courses,  in  drama,  in  a 
variety  of  other  areas,  coming  in  there 
and  volunteering. 

Do  you  know  what  they  are  getting 
paid?  They  have  the  opportunity  to  go 
to  productions,  to  enjoy  lunch  with  the 
students  in  the  cafeteria.  It  is  real  in- 
volvement in  their  community,  which 
they  are  drawn  into.  It  is  not  decided 
in  Washington,  DC;  it  is  decided  in 
Dade  County,  with  the  parents  in- 
volved. Prior  to  the  time  they  begaji 
that  program,  when  they  were  doing 
applications  for  teachers  in  Dade  Coun- 
ty, the  superintendent  had  a  choice. 
One  out  of  two. 

Do  you  know  what  happened  after  5 
years  of  developing  this  program  with 
follow-on  training  for  teachers,  so  that 
teachers  themselves  could  upgrade 
their  skills,  so  that  teachers  them- 
selves had  a  voice  and  decision  in 
terms  of  the  kinds  of  textbooks,  new 
computers,  new  technology  in  that 
local  school  district?  They  made  deci- 
sions to  teach  K-4  in  private  busi- 
nesses, in  22  different  sites,  including 
the  Miami  Airport  today,  K-4  down 
there,  where  the  only  thing  that  is 
being  provided  is  the  teacher  and  the 
books,  saving  the  taxpayers  money 
down  there  for  building  more  schools 
because  they  have  been  flooded  with  all 
kinds  of  populations  down  there. 

This  idea  of  going  K  through  4,  as  Su- 
perintendent Fernandez  said,  "If  we  did 
not  have  the  science  and  lab  require- 
ments, I  would  do  it  K  through  12  in 
those  areas."  That  is  going  to  be  an 
idea  that  is  going  to  originate  at  the 
Department  of  Education?  Where  has  it 
been?  I  have  a  lot  of  respect  for  Lamar 
Alexander.  He  has  been  a  very  creative, 
imaginative  leader  in  education;  he 
was  as  a  Governor,  but  I  do  not  hear 
that  kind  of  imagination  and  creativ- 
ity and  making  it  work  being  decided 
by  the  Department  of  Education. 
Where  are  the  ideas  now  that  they  find 
out  with  respect  to  schools  with  high 
pupil  ratios,  basically  over  750  stu- 
dents— many  of  the  schools  that  were 
built  in  the  1950's  and  1960's— went  to 
large  public  schools  so  they  would  get 
a  variety  of  different  courses  that 
would  be  available,  curriculum  in 
terms  of  the  students  themselves.  We 
have  a  number  of  them  in  my  own 
State.  Brockton  High  School  is  one  of 
the  large  schools,  one  of  the  finest  in 
terms  of  athletics  in  the  country,  quite 
frankly,  but  has  had  a  troubled  experi- 
ence in  many  ways.  What  you  are  find- 
ing out  is  that  schools  which  rim  above 
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about  1,000,   generally  in   this 
.  have  twice  the  dropout  rate, 
i  ome  exceptions.  But  the  experi- 
they  are  doing  in  commu- 
is  to  form  in  the  larger  schools 
,  effectively,   to  try  to  make 
schools  out  of  big  ones.  That  is 
that  is  generated  here  at  the 
of  Education  and  has  had  a 
impact  in  reducing  dropout 
cutting  them  in  half  and  even 
in  certain  areas  when  they  are 
by  other  areas, 
own  home  State  of  Massachu- 
[  went  up  to  Lowell.  For  60  per- 
the  parents  of  students,  English 
their  Hrst  language,  and  that 
to  be  true  of  the  students  that 
there.  I  do  not  know  how 
Secretaries  of  Education  would 
that  Lowell,  MA,  has  the 
largest  Cambodian  population  in 
w^rld.  As  individuals  were  settled 
United  States  through  various 
agencies,  after  a  period  of  time 
tarted  moving  to  where  other 
were.  They  have  temples 
Cambodian  temples.  Many  of 
lave  the  Khmer  language,  but  it 
r  ually  impossible  to  find  books 
Pol  Pot.  It  takes  a  long  time  to 
up  there  with  any  kind  of 
experience.  And  the  experi- 
have  in  terms  of  getting  the 
involved  in  programs  with  the 
seems  to  be  something  that 
)f  us  would  say  makes  a  lot  of 
But  what  they  are  finding  out  is 
the  adult  literacies  in  terms  of 
to   And   that   particular   Cam- 
effort  and  targeting  those  pro- 
in  very  specialized  ways  in  that 
ty  is  now   tipping  over  and 
a  significant  effect  in  terms  of 
achievements.    Is    the    Sec- 
of  Education  supposed  to  know 
We  had  a  difficult  time  getting 
former  Secretary  of  Education  to 
it.  He  did.  He  came  up  to 
,  traveled  up  there,  had  an  eye- 
experience  as  to  the  various 
which  exist  in  that  commu- 
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I  cai  tell  you  about  one  of  the  really 
fascinfting  education  programs  devel- 
one  of  those  school  districts, 
oflthe  neediest  school  communities 
State.  What  they  have  done 
this  school-based  management  is 
effectively  replicate  the  community 
school.  What  do  I  mean?  They 
hird  graders  who  commit  some 
infrini  ement  in  the  school  being  tried 
otl  er  third  graders  with  judges  that 
tqird  graders  and  a  jury  of  third 
Or  if  it  is  a  4th  grader,  a  4th 
They  have  involved  the  local 
association  coming  down  and  work- 
those  kids.  You  go  sit  in  that 
ourtroom  where  they  are  trying 
out  about  different  kinds  of  in- 
fractions and  listen  to  both  the  discus- 
sion s  nd  the  questioning  and  see  the 
attent  Iveness  of  the  jury,  the  judges, 
the  ctyldren  in  that  room.  It  is  extraor- 
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dinary.  They  have  their  own  little 
bank  tellers,  their  print  shop.  They 
borrow;  they  pay  taxes.  They  are  to- 
tally involved.  They  do  that  IVi  hours  a 
day,  and  it  is  so  incredibly  popular.  It 
is  run  by  the  teachers  themselves  who 
are  teaching  the  other  courses.  It  is  so 
incredibly  popular  that  the  children 
themselves  do  not  want  to  be  excluded 
from  that  kind  of  involvement,  who 
pay  more  and  more  attention  to  the 
teachers.  The  problems  in  terms  of  dis- 
cipline have  been  reduced  dramati- 
cally. The  academic  achievement  in 
terms  of  doing  homework,  attentive- 
ness  in  class,  being  on  time,  has 
changed  dramatically. 

That  is  an  idea  which  came  out  of 
that  community  in  Lowell,  MA. 

Now,  is  the  Secretary  of  Education 
supposed  to  have  those  kinds  of  ideas? 
Is  he  supposed  to  have  that  kind  of 
imagination?  What  we  are  trying  to 
say  with  this  kind  of  program  is  to  try 
not  just  those  ideas  but  the  thousands 
of  ideas  out  there  across  this  country 
that  exist  in  the  parents  and  among 
teachers  and  principals  and  super- 
intendents who  have  not  had  a  real 
voice.  The  reason  they  have  not  had  a 
real  voice  is  because  they  have  been 
stifled,  by  and  large,  by  State  higher- 
up  admonition,  requirements,  rules, 
and  regulations.  They  have  been 
smothered. 

There  are  other  problems  clearly  in 
balancing  finances  and  many  others  we 
can  get  into.  But  for  the  discussion  in 
this  particular  debate  on  S.  2,  which 
does  not  involve  equalizing  that  is 
going  to  be  expended  in  different  dis- 
tricts, but  in  the  policy  matter  about 
how  we  encourage  those  kinds  of  cre- 
ative aspects,  I  daresay.  Mr.  President, 
that  no  Secretary  of  Education  would 
be  able  to  have  been  exposed.  Maybe 
they  would.  Maybe  one  individual  in 
this  city  could  be  able  to  absorb  all  of 
those  different  kinds  of  innovative  pro- 
grams. I  can  mention  hundreds  of  oth- 
ers that  are  taking  place.  Maybe  they 
could  absorb  them  and  say,  well,  we 
can  make  that  decision  and  here  it  is, 
SI  million— $1  million  for  that  program 
without  knowing  what  is  going  to  hap- 
pen. 

We  want  to  see  those  programs  con- 
tinue if  they  are  demonstrating  aca- 
demic achievement  and  accomplish- 
ment. We  want  to  be  able  to  show  that 
they  continue  so  that  they  are  being 
tried,  they  are  being  evaluated,  they 
are  making  a  difference  in  that  third 
year,  a  difference  in  the  fourth  and 
fifth  year,  and  then  they  are  going  to 
be  shared  with  other  communities 
around  this  country. 

That  is  really  what  we  are  attempt- 
ing to  achieve  and  accomplish.  That  is 
yhy  we  have  listed  in  our  legislation 
the  kinds  of  things  which  at  least  come 
to  our  attention  and  are  illustrative  of 
not  only  the  points.  Senator  Kasse- 
BAUM  and  others  have  made,  but  it  is 
our  belief  that  those  elements  ought  to 


be  encouraged  to  make  a  proposal  and 
that  they  be  examined  at  the  State 
level. 

I  wish  there  was  a  better  way  of 
doing  it.  We  do  not  know  how.  But  that 
they  be  examined  on  a  State  basis,  on 
a  competitive  basis  as  to  who  will  re- 
ceive these  grants.  Some  will  be  grants 
for  a  few  thousand  dollars,  $50,000 
maybe,  $100,000  or  $200,000  over  that  pe- 
riod of  time  with  that  accountability. 
And  the  State  will  make  a  determina- 
tion on  the  basis  of  competition.  That 
every  district  will  get  grants  with  no 
accountability,  just  a  matter  of  proce- 
dure, is  poppycock.  It  is  not  the  way 
this  legislation  is  fashioned.  It  is  com- 
petition to  get  it;  accountability  when 
you  get  it.  And  we  believe  that  that  is 
the  way  to  go. 

I  see  my  friend  from  Kansas  on  her 
feet. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  I  would  like  the 
Senator  to  yield  for  a  question  when  he 
finishes. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  will  be  glad  to.  A 
final  point. 

Mr.  President,  I  had  talked  with 
members  of  our  committee  and  our  col- 
leagues on  our  side  and  to  the  Sec- 
retary. As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  if  we 
want  to  put  an  allocation  of  the  money 
that  goes  to  the  State — I  had  described 
how  the  money  from  the  State  would 
go  into  the  local  communities  with  75 
percent  to  the  neediest  school  districts 
and  25  percent  flexibility.  The  money 
goes  to  the  State  split  50  percent  chap- 
ter I  and  50  percent  chapter  U. 

One  measures  the  disadvantaged  chil- 
dren and  other  population.  Then  when 
it  gets  there,  it  goes  in  terms  of  the 
areas  of  need  but  provides  some  degree 
of  flexibility.  We  provide  10  percent  for 
the  administrative  costs.  There  will  be 
some  who  say  you  will  do  it  for  5,  7.  or 
10.  I  think  if  we  are  really  going  to  pro- 
vide technical  help  and  assistance  to 
the  neediest  school  districts  that  are 
already  hard  pressed,  that  seems  to  be 
a  fair  allocation.  Maybe  others  can 
come  up  with  a  more  exact  way  of 
doing  it.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  a  fair 
way  of  doing  it. 

We  want  to  make  sure  the  neediest 
are  going  to  get  the  technical  help  and 
assistance,  and  they  are  going  to  be  in- 
volved within  those  local  communities 
as  broad-based  representation  of  the 
communities  as  much  as  possible.  But 
as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  would  sup- 
port an  additional  allocation  of  10  or  15 
percent— maybe  others  would  want  20 
percent  or  even  more. 

I  welcome  the  opi)ortunity  to  see  if 
we  could  find  some  common  ground  in 
permitting  that  20  percent  to  be  used  if 
it  is  the  decision  of  the  States  after  ex- 
amining the  variety  of  different  local 
kinds  of  requests — if  it  is  the  decision 
of  the  State  to  make  some  kinds  of 
judgment  in  terms  of  a  new  American 
school  in  the  State.  If  they  want  to 
make  that  judgment,  I  would  support 
it. 


If  they  want  to  use  those  resources  in 
terms  of  trying  to  give  some  support 
for  what  some  people  here  have  talked 
about — charter  schools  within  certain 
kinds  of  protections  so  that  we  guaran- 
tee, which  I  can  spell  out  in  terms  of 
assuring  that  they  are  not  going  to  just 
be  grants.  I  would  have  to  spell  that 
out.  But  as  a  concept — as  long  as  it  is 
for  the  public,  not  the  private— then  I, 
for  one,  am  open  to  those  kinds  of  dis- 
cussions. 

We  are  going  to  probably  increase 
that  part  which  can  be  retained  to  the 
State.  The  concept  of  charter  school  is 
a  new  concept.  If  it  is  going  to  be  sup- 
ported, it  ought  to  be  supported  by  the 
States  rather  than  Federal,  .initially. 
But  if  it  is  a  consensus,  it  is  my  own 
view  that  we  can  try  to  work  and  rec- 
ognize that  there  may  be  cir- 
cumstances where  States  want  to  try 
and  do  this.  But  if  it  is  the  State's  de- 
cision after  evaluating  what  comes  in 
at  the  local  level,  then  I,  for  one,  would 
certainly  welcome  the  opportunity  to 
discuss  that  further  with  those  who  are 
interested. 

So,  in  a  perfect  world,  what  we  would 
have  is  the  basic  reliance  upon  the 
local  application — judgments  made  on 
a  competitive  basis  with  the  account- 
ability at  the  State.  If  the  State  makes 
a  judgment  and  decision  for  some  form 
of  new  American  schools  that  we  could 
make  some  accommodation  for.  or 
even  in  the  charter  schools,  as  I  stated 
I  have  my  own  concerns  about  it.  But  if 
we  are  able  to  reach  a  broader  support 
for  it.  I.  for  one,  would  be  willing  to  at 
least  entertain  those  ideas. 

But  what  we  will  not  entertain  on 
that  is  the  use  at  least  of  public  funds 
for  the  support  for  private,  preparatory 
schools. 

I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
appreciate  the  comments  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  Labor  Committee  and  par- 
ticularly his  suggestion  that  there 
could  be  a  means  of  coming  to  some 
agreement.  But  I  would  like  to  correct 
what  I  think  is  a  misperception  of  the 
New  American  Schools'  concept.  The 
Senator  from  Mississippi  is  going  to 
offer  that  amendment.  Perhaps  he  can 
address  it  better  than  I. 

On  the  chart  that  the  Senator  exhib- 
ited, he  showed  that  only  five  Penn- 
sylvania schools  will  be  receiving 
funds.  The  New  American  Schools 
amendment  would  create  a  separate 
title.  It  does  not  take  away  from  the 
neighborhood  school  moneys  a,nd  guide- 
lines that  are  in  another  title  of  the 
bill.  So  it  is  in  addition  to  that  title.  I 
think  that  chart  would  be  very  mis- 
leading to  those  who  are  following  this 
debate. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  That  takes  $535  mil- 
lion right  off  the  top  out  of  what,  $640 
million?  If  each  gets  $1  million,  and 
there  are  535,  that  is  $535  million  right 
off  the  top  of  it.  I  do  not  know  what 
the  rest  of  the  money  will  be  used  for, 


but  it  will  be  virtually  de  minimis— 
whatever  is  leftover  between  the  535; 
setting  up  that  whole  process  in  the  se- 
lection. 

I  grant  you  after  they  do  the  535,  that 
if  there  is  a  difference  between  535  and 
what  is  actually  appropriated,  there 
would  be  some  additional  resources. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  It  does  authorize 
the  additional  resources. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  What  is  the  inten- 
tion? What  is  the  Senator  going  to  use 
those  resources  for? 

The  point  I  want  to  make  is  the 
thrust  of  the  administration's  proposal 
has  been  the  New  American  Schools.  I 
mean  that  is  the  central  point,  the 
break-the-mold  schools.  All  we  have  to 
do  is  read  the  press  conference  of  the 
Secretary  of  Education  here  today.  If 
the  Senator  wants  to  point  out  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  other  money  outside  of 
what  will  be  allocated  for  those  new 
schools  and  how  valuable  that  will  be 
in  terms  of  reform  of  education,  I 
would  welcome  it. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  I  am  a  strong 
supporter  of  neighborhood  schools  and 
the  neighborhood  school  concept.  The 
innovations  that  the  Senator  was  talk- 
ing about  was  in  schools  in  Massachu- 
setts, that  I  was  talking  about  in  Kan- 
sas, are  the  very  examples  that  I  think 
we  want  to  encourage.  I  think  they  are 
encouraged,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  by  the 
neighborhood  school  concept  that  is 
laid  out  in  S.  2. 1  think  they  are  further 
encouraged  by  the  examples  given  by 
the  Secretary  of  Education  regarding 
New  American  Schools. 

Senator  Cochran  might  want  to  ad- 
dress this. 

Further,  you  ask  how  grants  are 
going  to  be  awarded  and  whether  the 
Secretary  of  Education  knows  some- 
how how  to  make  this  award?  Grant 
applications  come  through  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State.  The  Governor 
makes  the  recommendation  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education,  who  then  consults 
with  a  panel  of  experts. 

To  repeat,  however,  I  think  it  is  mis- 
leading to  say  the  New  American 
Schools  Program  would  make  up  the 
entire  bill.  Rather,  it  is  in  addition  to. 
and  really  a  way  to  encourage  that  in- 
novation that  the  Senator  was  address- 
ing and  that  I  was  addressing.  Such  in- 
novation, I  believe,  is  very  important. 
Also,  I  would  like  to  touch  on  the  men- 
tion of  school-based  management.  I 
think  there  is  strong  support  for 
school-based  management.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve this  is  an  issue  that  has  ever  been 
a  divisive  one. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  say  in  response  to 
the  Senator,  according  to  the  adminis- 
tration's own  proposal  on  the  New 
American  Schools,  page  9,  beginning  no 
later  than  January  1,  1993,  the  Sec- 
retary would  devise  the  panel  of  ex- 
perts established  under  section  308 
which  shall  approve  some  or  all  of  the 
eligible  recipients  nominated  by  the 
Governors  to  receive  the  new  American 


grants  in  behalf  of  the  community 
based  on  the  Secretary's  determination 
that  such  approval  will  be  fUUy  con- 
sistent with  the  purpose  and  require- 
ments of  the  title. 

I  read  that  based  on  the  Secretary's 
determination  such  approval  would  be 
fully  consistent.  I  am  sure  he  would  in- 
tend that  it  be  consistent.  But  it  is  his 
judgment  finally,  ultimately  his  judg- 
ment, one  individual's  judgment  in- 
stead of  what  we  have  established,  and 
that  is  at  least  in  the  50  States'  judg- 
ment in  terms  of  that  particular  panel 
that  is  supposed  to  be  more  reflective. 
I  mean  you  really  cannot  have  it  both 
ways,  I  do  not  believe. 

Under  the  administration,  it  is  one 
individual,  the  Secretary  of  Education 
located  here  in  Washington,  DC.  I  am 
sure  he  will  be  getting  out  and  getting 
around.  But  he  has  a  lot  of  things  that 
he  has  to  worry  about,  this  Secretary 
of  Education,  a  lot  of  things  that  he 
has  responsibility  for.  But  he  is  going 
to  be  making  that  judgment  about 
which  new  schools  or  perhaps  even  the 
existing  schools,  is  going  to  get  it — one 
individual. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  chances  of 
innovative  and  creative  energy  and 
ideas  to  strengthen  our  educational 
system  are  more  enhanced  at  the  local 
level  through  the  State  rather  than 
just  the  Secretary  of  Eklucation,  in 
spite  of  how  well  he  is  or  she  is  advised. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Does  the  Senator 
discount  the  Governor's  role  in  this?  I 
mean  the  Governor  will  make  that  rec- 
ommendation first. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  It  is  clear  that  the 
Secretary  makes  the  determination. 
When  you  have  one  individual  account- 
able, he  is  going  to  be  accountable.  Ei- 
ther he  is  accountable  or  I  do  not  know 
who  is  accountable.  It  says  right  here 
it  is  the  Secretary's  determination.  I 
am  sure  that  he  is  going  to  be  looking 
for  advice  or  guidance. 

I  am  sure,  for  example,  that  In  Re- 
publican States  where  there  are  Repub- 
lican Governors  that  the  Republicans 
will  say,  "Look,  I  want  it  here  in  this 
congressional  district.  Put  it  here  rath- 
er than  over  here."  I  am  sure  that 
probably  will  come  about.  I  am  sure 
that  following  that  someone  will  call  it 
a  recovery  bill.  I  sat  next  to  a  Repub- 
lican Governor  yesterday  morning  at  a 
Martin  Luther  King  breakfast. 

And  I  was  talking  to  him.  He  had 
been  visiting  with  Lamar  Alexander, 
because  he  is  interested  in  education. 
Bill  will  be  calling  up,  I  am  sure,  and 
say,  on  that  Cape  Cod  district,  you 
know,  we  have  a  hot  race  down  there 
against  Gerry  Studos,  and  we  have  a 
real  potential — I  hope  he  would  not, 
but  this  is  the  kind  of  thing  that  it 
lends  itself  to  that  it  says  finally 
where  that  is  going  to  go.  You  come  up 
and  down  here — down  to  Duxbury  and 
Scituate.  We  have  a  nice  Marshfield. 
We  have  a  winner  down  there,  rather 
than  in  New  Bedford  and  Fall  River. 
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COCHRAN.    Will    the    Senator 
Before    we    get    too    carried 

CENNEDY.    Just    before   doing 

lo  not  want  to  interrupt 

COCHRAN.  If  the  Senator  will 
minute. 
KASSEIBAUM.   I  am  happy  to 
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K  ENNEDY.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 
KASSEBAUM.  I  think  we  have 
nlred  down  here. 

<IOCHRAN.   One  observation,  if 

Sepator   will    agree,    is    that    the 

of  the  amendment  that  will  be 

provides  that  no  grant  can  be 

10  announcement  can  be  made 

iny  grant  until   January  1993. 

after  the  congressional  elec- 

i  nd  that  congressional  district, 

^residential  election,  and  so  we 

intentionally  tried  to  move  the 

a  point  where  there  cannot  be 

suspicion  that  the  decisions  are 

be  based  on  what  is  good  for 

candidate    in    these    elections 

up  this  year. 

ask  the  Senator  if  he  would 
also  that  there  is  a  provision 
amendment  to  be  offered  that 
Intolve  a  panel  of  education  offi- 
private  sector  advisers,  people 
looked  to  for  leadership  in  edu- 
people  from  out  in  the  grass- 
of  the  country  who  have 
in  these  matters,  to  ad- 
Secretary  of  Education.  Of 
he  cannot  be  everywhere  and 
eji^erything  about  every  applica- 
about  the  quality  of  the  peo- 
their  experience,  who  have  de- 
make  application  for  these 
That  is  why  at  the  local  level 
thing  that  is  done  is  that  the 
eiucation  officer  in  each  State 
I  recommendation  to  the  Gov- 
that  is  where  it  all  starts.  It 
ith  the  community  first,  then 
through  the  elected  or  ap- 
highest  education  official  in 
It  has  to  clear  those  hurdles 
before  it  is  ever  considered  by 
th  B  Governor  or  the  Secretary  of 
Educat:  on.  I  hope  the  Senator  will  no- 
tice th{  t  those  are  provisions  that  will 
be  a  paj  t  of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  ]:ENNEDY.  Well,  I  appreciate 
that  fa(  t.  I  know  that  Secretary  Alex- 
ander h  IS  called  a  lot  of  our  colleagues 
about  low  they  are  going  to  make 
these  £  nnouncements  after  the  elec- 
tion. L  It  us  look  at  what  the  process 
is. 

First 
an  America 
are 

electioi 
who 
ignated 


end 


uit 


of  all.  the  President  designates 
2000  community.  So  they 
to  get  the  grant  after  the 
.  But  here  comes  our  Secretary 
I  that  Marshfield  has  been  des- 
an   America  2000  community 
it  has  adopted  the  six  national 
goals.  It  is  developing  a  com- 
strategy  and  designing  a 
card,  and  it  has  a  plam  for  sup- 
new  American  schools.  They 
received  the  grant  yet. 


But  here  is  Scituate,  Marshfield,  you 
are  an  America  2000  community,  says 
Secretary  Alexander.  So  they  say  that 
is  good.  This  is  the  first  press  release. 

Second,  you  have  sponsor  groups 
from  your  community  made  up  of  the 
agencies,  organizations,  institutions, 
and  developments,  including  evidence 
of  their  commitment  to  meet  the  na- 
tional education  goals  of  the  descrip- 
tion to  be  taken  to  receive  State  ac- 
creditation. 

We  were  up  here  in  Marshfield  3 
months  sigo.  We  are  back  here  today  to 
tell  you  we  have  all  these  community 
agencies,  and  they  are  getting  their 
award  today  and  recognition  because 
this  second  point  has  been  achieved. 
Then  the  Governor,  in  conjunction 
with  the  chief  of  state,  shall  make 
nominations  from  the  applications.  So 
Marshfield  gets  one.  Maybe  Scituate 
gets  one.  They  submit  them  to  the  Sec- 
retary. This  is  education.  This  is  even 
before  you  come  down  and  give  that 
grant.  And  then  the  Secretary  will  be 
making  the  selection  using  the  various 
criteria  and  under  the  restriction  of 
only  one. 

Well,  what  is  this?  Why  is  this  not  a 
serious  kind  of  business  of  finding  out 
that  you  have  a  qualified  kind  of  appli- 
cant that  is  done  in  a  businesslike  way; 
if  Marshfield  has  it,  it  has  worked  out 
in  a  technical  way,  and  it  goes  right  up 
to  the  statewide  agency  that  is  ap- 
pointed by  the  Governor.  The  Governor 
is  cut  out  of  this  program. 

The  interesting  fact  is  that  we  have 
lessened  the  role  of  the  Governor  at  the 
request  of  a  number  of  our  colleagues 
on  that  side  of  the  aisle.  They  wanted 
less  of  a  role.  We  tried  to  balance  that 
between  a  panel  on  behalf  of  the  Gov- 
ernor and  on  behalf  of  State  edu- 
cational agencies.  As  I  say,  they  come 
from  different  traditions  in  different 
States.  We  feel  that  is  the  best  way. 

We  understand  there  is  going  to  be  at 
least  a  group  up  there,  but  they  are 
going  to  draw  from  a  lot  of  different 
teachers  and  principals  and  parents, 
and  then  have  them  make  the  decision. 
And  then  have  them  go  out,  if  the  Gov- 
ernor wants  to  make  that  announce- 
ment. But  what  they  will  have  is  a 
local  community  who  knows  they  won 
it  on  the  basis  of  the  merits.  It  is  not 
that  we  are  going  to  pin  a  star  on  you 
because  you  have  adopted  the -national 
education  goals. 

Second,  you  developed  the  com- 
munitywide  strategy  to  achieve  them. 

I  wonder  what  criteria  the  adminis- 
tration is  going  to  use  for  school  readi- 
ness when  in  their  own  report  they  said 
there  is  not  adequate  criteria  available 
to  be  able  to  set  up  any  standard  for 
school  readiness.  What  is  the  commu- 
nity going  to  do?  I  think  the  kind  that 
has  been  described  by  Ernie  Boyer.  ade- 
quate criteria— if  a  child  hats  been  a 
part  of  an  early  education  experience 
and  the  child  has  been  immunized  and 
it  has  seen  the  doctor  in  the  last  year. 


as  well  as  other  criteria.  You  get  at 
least  some  impact.  But  the  administra- 
tion does  not  even  know.  They  have 
not  set  a  criteria  for  what  is  school 
readiness. 

Look  at  their  last  report.  They  can- 
not do  it.  If  you  are  certified,  if  you 
say  you  will  adopt  school  readiness  and 
you  are  able  to  get  some  kind  of  bou- 
quet for  it,  I  just  do  not  know  what  it 
really  means. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  kind  of  cri- 
teria which  are  outlined  in  this  pro- 
posal— I  mentioned  some  of  those  ear- 
lier. I  know  others  want  to  speak.  Peo- 
ple understand  what  school-based  man- 
agement is.  They  may  have  different 
ways  of  trying  to  do  it,  but  it  has  a 
frame  within  which  people  can  make 
some  judgment,  and  that  local  commu- 
nity Is  going  to  spell  out  what  they 
will  do  with  regards  to  school-based 
management.  In  terms  of  the  training 
of  teachers,  they  have  an  idea;  they 
know  what  that  means;  and  in  upgrad- 
ing teachers  so  they  are  able  to  use  ad- 
vanced resource  books  and  new  tech- 
nologies. People  can  describe  that.  But 
it  seems  to  me,  Mr.  President,  that 
ought  to  be  done  in  a  businesslike  way 
on  the  basis  of  competition  with  ac- 
countability, rather  than  with  a  whole 
series  of  different  announcements,  and 
ultimately  be  made  by  one  individual. 

I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  9 
months  ago.  President  Bush  announced 
a  bold,  long-range  plan  to  reform  edu- 
cation in  this  country.  Known  as 
America  2000.  this  forward-looking  plan 
was  introduced  in  May  of  last  year  as 
S.  1141.  I  was  pleased  to  be  an  original 
cosponsor  of  that  bill  which  encom- 
passed four  key  concepts  of  education 
reform:  First,  make  existing  schools 
better  and  more  accountable  for  re- 
sults; second,  establish  535  New  Amer- 
ican Schools — one  in  each  congres- 
sional district  and  two  for  each  State 
in  addition— which  break  the  mold  and 
set  aside  traditional  assumptions  about 
schooling;  third,  promote  lifelong 
learning  for  those  already  out  of  school 
and  in  the  force;  and  fourth,  involve 
communities  and  families  directly  in 
education  reform. 

Mr.  President,  today  we  begin  debate 
on  S.  2,  the  Neighborhood  Schools  Im- 
provement Act.  My  preference  would 
have  been  that  the  Senate  consider  the 
more  far-reaching  S.  1141,  the  bill 
which  President  Bush  put  forth  and 
which  I  previously  outlined.  Yet,  re- 
ality is  that  the  alternative.  S.  2.  is  be- 
fore this  body. 

S.  2,  among  other  things,  takes  the 
approach  of  a  block  grant  to  the 
States.  While  that  represents  a  step 
forward  in  improving  schools  in  this 
country,  I  am  concerned  that  S.  2  does 
not  include  any  of  the  far-reaching  re- 
form proposals  included  in  America 
2000.  such  as  break-the-mold  New 
American  Schools,  and  private  school 
choice.    In   addition,   I   am   concerned 


that  the  bill  as  reported  from  commit- 
tee contains  authorization  for  a  Na- 
tional Council  on  Education  Goals, 
which  would  be  duplicative  of  the  edu- 
cation goals  panel  already  established 
by  the  President  and  the  Governors. 

Mr.  President,  I  look  forward  to  the 
debate  and  to  consideration  of  amend- 
ments which  will  address  some  of  these 
concerns. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
seeks  recognition? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  there 
were  some  Senators  who  wanted  to 
make  comments.  I  wish  to  pursue  that 
briefly  and  then  come  back  and  indi- 
cate to  the  Members  what  I  find,  at 
least  from  this  side  of  the  aisle,  and  if 
there  are  any  others  who  want  to  speak 
from  that  side  of  the  aisle. 

So  I  will  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum,  and  then  come  back  to  the 
floor  and  indicate  what  will  be  the 
course  of  action  for  this  evening. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Madam  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Ms.  Mi- 
KULSKi).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Madam  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be 
allowed  to  speak  for  not  more  than  5 
minutes  as  if  in  morning  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Murkowski  per- 
taining to  the  introduction  of  S.  2140 
are  located  in  today's  Record  under 
"Statements  on  Introduced  Bills  and 
Joint  Resolutions.") 

Mr.  DIXON.  Madam  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  as 
though  in  morning  business  very  brief- 
ly on  another  topic  to  submit  a  resolu-. 
tion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  Senator 
may  proceed. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Thank  you.  Madam 
President. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Ddcon  pertain- 
ing to  the  submission  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 245  are  located  in  today's  Record 
under  "Submission  of  Concurrent  and 
Senate  Resolutions.") 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  yield  the  floor.  Madam 
President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Madam  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  is  so  ordered. 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Madam  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  resumes  consideration  of  S.  2 
tomorrow  at  12  noon  that  I  be  recog- 
nized to  offer  a  committee  modifica- 
tion and  that  immediately  thereafter 
Senator  Cochran  be  recognized  to  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Madam  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Akaka).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a  pe- 
riod for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business,  with  Senators  per- 
mitted to  speak  therein. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


APPOINTMENTS  ON  BEHALF  OF 
THE  MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  majority  leader, 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  102-138,  ap- 
points the  following  individuals  as 
members  of  the  Commission  on  Broad- 
casting to  the  People's  Republic  of 
China:  Dr.  Merle  Goldman,  of  Massa- 
chusetts; and  Mr.  Gene  Mater,  of  Vir- 
ginia. 


APPOINTMENTS  ON  BEHALF  OF 
THE  PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  President  pro 
tempore  and  upon  the  recommendation 
of  the  majority  leader  and  the  Repub- 
lican leader,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
100-297,  appoints  78  individuals  as  dele- 
gates to  the  White  House  Conference 
on  Indian  Education  and  submits  a  list 
of  their  names  for  the  Record. 

The  appointees  £u*e  as  follows: 

Julie  Abeyta  of  New  Mexico. 

Susan  Adair  of  Oklahoma. 

Joan  Ainslie  of  California. 

Andrew  L.  Anderoli  of  California. 

Richard  W.  Arnold  of  Nevada. 

Vivian  L.  Arviso  of  Arizona. 

Katherine  J.  Bancroft  of  California. 

Lionel  Bordeaux  of  South  Dakota. 

Marilyn  K.  Bread  of  Kansas. 

Mary  Ann  Brittan  of  Oklahoma. 

Joe  Byrd  of  Oklahoma. 

Howard  Chavez  of  California. 

Robert  K.  Chiago  of  Kansas. 


Julie  Clouse  of  Kansas. 
Shirley  Co^well  of  Maine. 
Pete  G.  Coser  of  Oklahoma. 
Cheryl  Crazy  Bull  of  South  DakoU. 
Carol  Ann  Davis  of  North  Dakota. 
James  L.  Davis  of  North  Dakota. 

William  Demmert  of  California. 

Carl  Downing  of  Oklahoma. 

Joyce  Dugan  of  North  Carolina. 

Lloyd  Elm  of  New  York. 

Ruth  Frazier  of  New  Mexico. 

Nora  Garcia  of  California. 

Lillian  Gamett  of  Alaska. 

Pat  Goggles  of  Wyoming. 

Mary  Helen  Haney  of  Oklahoma. 

Marcelle  Sharron  Ahtone  Harjo  of  Okla- 
homa. 

Lawrence  H.  Hart  of  Oklahoma. 

E^arl  Havatone  of  Arizona. 

Victoria  Hlggins  of  Maine. 

John  Hornbrook  of  Indiana. 

Cindy  Huston  of  Oklahoma. 

Pat  Jagiel  of  Florida. 

Stephen  Lewis  of  California. 

Patrlca  Locke  of  South  Dakota. 

Dwight  D.  Lowry  of  California. 

Ronnie  Lupe  of  Arizona. 

Oren  Lyons  of  New  York. 

Wilma  Mankiller  of  Oklahoma. 

Bob  G.  Martin  of  Kansas. 

Twila  Martln-Kekahbah  of  North  Dakota. 

Vernon  Masayesva  of  Arizona. 

Sylvia  J.  McCloud  of  Nevada. 

Sharon  McLane  of  Kansas. 

William  Mehojah  of  Washington,  D.C. 

Ted  Mitchell  of  Maine. 

Josiah  Newton  Moore  of  Arizona. 

James  Nageak  of  Alaska. 

Patty  Nelson-Bourdeaux  of  South  Dakota. 

Karen  Onco  of  Oklahoma. 

Reglnal  Pasqual  of  New  Mexico. 

Luanne  Pelagio  of  Alaska. 

Levi  Pesata  of  New  Mexico. 

Paul  Plume  of  South  Dakota. 

Marshall  Plummer  of  New  Mexico. 

Edwin  Stronglegs  Richardson  of  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Donna  Rhodes  of  Oklahoma. 

M.  Grace  Roderick  of  Maine. 

Nell  Allen  Rogers  of  Mississippi. 

Ernie  C.  Salgado,  Jr.  of  California. 

Ruth  Sampson  of  Alaska. 

Ivan  L.  Sidney  of  Arizona. 

J.  Brian  Smith  of  Maine. 

Klamlchl  Stairs-Camp  of  Oklahoma. 

Loren  "Bum"  Stlffarm  of  Montana. 

Robert  J.  Swan  of  Montana. 

Carmen  Cornelia  Taylor  of  New  Mexico. 

Virginia  Thomas  of  Alaska. 

Alice  M.  Tonemah  of  Oklahoma. 

Daniel  Tso  of  Arizona. 

Delores  R.  Twohatchet  of  Oklahoma. 

Mary  Margaret  Wlllson  of  Nevada. 

Ruth  Dial  Woods  of  North  Carolina. 

Sydna  Yellowfish  of  Oklahoma. 

Bernadine  Young  Bird  of  North  Dakota. 

Peterson  Zah  of  Arizona. 


MEASURE  READ  THE  SECOND 
TIME>-H.R.  2092 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  read  H.R.  2092  for  the  second 
time. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  bill  (H.R.  2092)  to  carry  out  obligations 
of  the  United  States  under  the  United  Na- 
tions Charter  and  other  International  agree- 
ments pertaining  to  the  protection  of  human 
rights  by  establishing  a  civil  action  for  re- 
covery of  damages  from  an  individual  who 
engages  in  torture  or  extrajudicial  killing. 
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Mr.  pOCHRAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ob- 
ject. 

The 
tion  is 
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PRESIDING    OFFICER.    Objec- 
heard.  The  bill  will  be  placed  on 
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the  authority  of  the  order  of 

of  January  3.  1991,  the  Sec- 

of  the  Senate,  on  January  10, 

the  recess  of  the  Senate, 

a  message  from  the  President 

United  States  announcing  that 

approved  and  signed  the  follow- 

eniblled  bills  and  joint  resolutions: 

October  18.  1991: 

.  107.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
15,  1991,  as  "National  Law  Enforce- 
Mtmorlal  Dedication  Day." 
October  28. 1991: 

.  131.  Joint  resolution  designating 
1991  as  "National  Down  Syndrome 
Month  " and 

192.  Joint  resolution  designating 
30.  1991.  as  "Refugee  Day." 
October  30. 1991: 

;s.  160.  Joint  resolution  designating 
weJk    beginning    October    20.    1991.    as 
'opulatlon  Awareness  Week." 
Novembers.  1991: 

An  act  to  amend  the  Veterans'  Ben- 
Services  Act  of  1968  to  authorize  the 
of  Veterans  Affairs  to  use  for 
opefcitioD  and  maintenance  of  the  Na- 
5femori£Ll  Cemetery  of  Arizona  funds 
during  fiscal  year  1992  for  the 
Cemetery  System. 
November  13.  1991: 
An  act  to  restore  the  authority  of 
of  Education  to  make  certain 
payments  to  local  educational 
and  for  other  purposes; 
.  36.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
months  of  November  1991.  and  November 
"National     Alzheimer's     Disease 


nd 


145.  Joint  resolution  designating 

beginning  November  10.   1991,   as 

Women     Veterans     Recognition 


.  188.  Joint  resolution  designating 
1991    as    "National    Red    Ribbon 


On|November  21.  1991: 

An  act  to  amend  the  Civil  Rights 
to  strengthen  and  improve  Fed- 
rights  laws,  to  provide  for  damages 
)f  intentional  employment  discrimi- 
■o  clarify  provisions  regarding  dis- 
1  Tipact  actions,  and  for  other  pur- 


November  26.  1991: 

An  act  to  settle  all  claims  of  the 

Band  of  Micmacs  resulting  from 

's  omission  from  the  Maine  Indian 

Settlement  Act  of  1960,  and  for  other 


November  27.  1991: 
An  act  to  amend  the  Protection 
Ad\4ocacy   for  Mentally  111   Individuals 
to  reauthorize  programs  under 
and  for  other  purposes  and 
.  207.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
commencing  on  November  24.  1991, 
on  November  30.  1991.  and  the  pe- 
conjmencing  on  November  22,  1992.  and 
November  28.  1992,  each  as  "Na- 
Aloption  Week." 
On  December  2, 1991: 
S.  156f .  An  act  to  amend  the  act  incor- 
porating the  American  Legion  so  as  to  rede- 
Qne  eligibility  for  membersliip  therein  and 


S.  1720.  An  act  to  amend  Public  Law  93-531 
(25  U.S.C.  640d  et  seq.)  to  reauthorize  appro- 
priations for  the  Navajo-Hopl  Relocation 
Housing  Program  for  fiscal  years  1992.  1993. 
1994.  and  1995. 

On  December  4.  1991: 

S.  1663.  An  act  to  authorize  appropriations 
to  carry  out  the  National  Sea  Grant  College 
Program  Act.  and  for  other  purposes; 

S.J.  Res.  187.  An  act  to  make  a  technical 
correction  to  Public  Law  101-549;  and 

S.J.  Res.  217.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  request  the  President  to  proclaim  1992  as 
the  "Year  of  the  American  Indian." 
On  December  5,  1991: 

S.J.  Res.  184.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  month  of  November  1991.  as  "National 
Accessible  Housing  Month." 
On  December  9.  1991: 

S.  272.  An  act  to  provide  for  a  coordinated 
Federal  program  to  ensure  continued  U.S. 
leadership  in  high-performance  computing, 
and 

S.  1284.  An  act  to  make  certain  technical 
corrections  in  the  Judicial  Improvements 
Act  of  1990  and  other  provisions  of  law  relat- 
ing to  the  courts. 

On  December  11.  1991: 

S.  159.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Maria  Erica 
Bartski; 

S.  2050.  An  act  to  ensure  that  the  ceiling 
with  respect  to  health  education  assistance 
loans  does  not  prohibit  the  provision  of  Fed- 
eral loan  insurance  to  new  and  previous  bor- 
rowers under  such  program,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

S.  2098.  An  act  to  authorize  the  President 
to  appoint  Maj.  Gen.  Jerry  Ralph  Curry  to 
the  Office  of  Administrator  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Administration;  and 

S.J.  Res.  198,  Joint  resolution  to  recognize 
contributions    Federal    civilian    employees 
provided  during  the  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor 
and  during  World  War  II. 
On  December  12,  1991: 

S.  367.  An  act  to  amend  the  Job  Training 
Partnership  Act  to  encourage  a  broader 
range  of  training  and  Job  placement  for 
women,  and  for  other  purposes  and 

S.  1532.  An  act  to  revise  and  extend  the 
programs  under  the  Abandoned  Infants  As- 
sistance Act  of  1988. 

On  December  17.  1991: 

S.  1193.  An  act  to  make  technical  amend- 
ments to  various  Indian  laws  and 

S.  1891.  An  act  to  permit  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  to  waive  certain 
recovery  requirements  with  respect  to  the 
construction  or  remodeling  of  facilities,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

On  December  19, 1991: 

S.  543.  An  act  to  require  the  least-cost  res- 
olution of  insured  depository  institutions,  to 
improve  supervision  and  examinations,  to 
provide  additional  resources  to  the  bank  in- 
surance fund,  and  for  other  purposes. 
On  December  20.  1991: 

S.  1462.  An  act  to  amend  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  to  prohibit  certain  practices 
involving  the  use  of  telephone  equipment. 


MEASURES  PLACED  ON  THE 
CALENDAR 

The  following  bill  was  read  the  sec- 
ond time  and  placed  on  the  calendar: 

H.R.  2092.  An  act  to  carry  out  obligations 
of  the  United  States  under  the  United  Na- 
tions Charter  and  other  international  agree- 
ments pertaining  to  the  protection  of  human 
rights  by  establishing  a  civil  action  or  recov- 
ery of  damages  from  an  individual  who  en- 
gages in  torture  or  extrajudicial  killing. 


EXECUTIVE  AND  OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 


The  following  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with 
accompanying  papers,  reports,  and  doc- 
uments, which  were  referred  as  indi- 
cated: 

EC-2211.  A  communication  from  the  Archi- 
tect of  the  Capitol,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  of  all  expenditures  during 
the  period  April  1.  1991  tiirough  September 
30.  1991  from  moneys  appropriated  to  the  Ar- 
chitect of  the  Capitol;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

EC-2212.  A  communication  from  the  Dep- 
uty Secretary  of  Defense,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  the  report  of  the  Defense  Elnvi- 
ronmental  Response  Task  Force;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

EC-2213.  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Oversight  Board.  Resolution 
Trust  Corporation,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  number  of  savings  asso- 
ciations for  which  the  Director  has  deter- 
mined grounds  exist,  or  are  likely  to  exist  in 
the  current  fiscal  year,  for  appointment  of  a 
conservator  or  receiver  under  the  Home 
Owners'  Loan  Act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

EC-2214.  A  communication  from  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  entitled 
"Financial  Audit:  Bank  Insurance  Fund's 
1990  and  1989  Financial  Statements  ";  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

EC-2215.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on 
the  capitalization  of  the  Federal  National 
Mortgage  Association  and  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Mortgage  Association;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

EC-2216.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 
Executive  Office  of  the  President,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  reports  on  the  Depart- 
ments of  Health  and  Human  Services,  and 
Education,  and  Related  Agencies  Appropria- 
tions Act  for  fiscal  year  1992  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  Appropriations  Act  for  fis- 
cal year  1992;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Budg- 
et. 

EC-2217.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law.  a  report  on  the  proposed  use  of 
certain  construction  of  facilities  funds  for 
the  construction  of  an  addition  to  the  Avi- 
onics Systems  Laboratory  Building  16  at  the 
Johnson  Space  Center;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation. 

EC-2218.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Energy,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  entitled  "Limiting  Net  Green- 
house Gas  Emissions  in  the  United  States"; 
to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

EC-2219.  A  communication  from  the  Acting 
Deputy  Associate  Director  for  Collection  and 
Disbursement.  Minerals  Management  Serv- 
ice. Department  of  the  Interior,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  the  refund 
of  certain  offshore  lease  revenues;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

EC-2220.  A  communication  from  the  Acting 
Deputy  Associate  Director  for  Collection  and 
Disbursement,  Minerals  Management  Serv- 
ice. Department  of  the  Interior,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  the  refund 
of  certain  offshore  lease  revenues;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  NatursU  Re- 
sources. 


EC-2221.  A  communication  from  the  Acting 
Deputy  Associate  Director  for  Collection  and 
Disbursement,  Minerals  Management  Serv- 
ice, Department  of  the  Interior,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  the  refund 
of  certain  offshore  lease  revenues;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

EC-2222.  A  communication  from  the  Acting 
Deputy  Associate  Director  for  Collection  and 
Disbursement.  Minerals  Management  Serv- 
ice. Department  of  the  Interior,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  the  refund 
of  certain  offshore  lease  revenues;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

EC-2223.  A  communication  ftom  the  Acting 
Deputy  Associate  Director  for  Collection  and 
Disbursement.  Minerals  Management  Serv- 
ice, Department  of  the  Interior,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  the  refund 
of  certain  offshore  lease  revenues;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

EC-2224.  A  communication  from  the  Acting 
Deputy  Associate  Director  for  Collection  and 
Disbursement.  Minerals  Management  Serv- 
ice. Department  of  the  Interior,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  the  refund 
of  certain  offshore  lease  revenues;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

EC-2225.  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Energy  (Conservation  and 
Renewable  Energy),  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  notice  that  a  report  on  the  progress 
of  the  implementation  of  the  Automotive 
Propulsion  Research  and  Development  Act  of 
1978  will  be  forthcoming;  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-2226.  A  communication  from  the  In- 
spector General  of  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  re- 
port entitled  "Accounting  for  Reimbursable 
Expenditures  of  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  Superfund  Money.  Office  of  Environ- 
mental Affairs.  Office  of  the  Secretary';  to 
the  Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works. 

EC-2227.  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State  (Legislative  Affairs), 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  two  docu- 
ments related  to  the  Treaty  Between  the 
United  States  and  the  Union  of  Soviet  So- 
cialist Republics  on  the  Reduction  and  Limi- 
tation of  Strategic  Offensive  Weapons;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

EC-2228.  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State  (Legislative  Affairs), 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  a 
long-term  plan  for  acquiring  secure  perma- 
nent facilities  for  the  United  States  mission 
in  Kiev;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 

EC-2229.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Arts,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the 
semiannual  report  of  the  Office  of  Inspector 
General  and  the  semiannual  report  on  the 
status  of  Management  Decisions  and  Final 
Actions  Regarding  Audit  Recommendations 
for  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  for 
the  period  April  1  through  September  30. 
1991;  to  the  Committee  on  Governmental  Af- 
fairs. 

EC-2230.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  United  States  Information  Agency, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  semi- 
annual report  of  the  Office  of  Inspector  Gen- 
eral for  the  period  April  1  through  Septem- 
ber 30.  1991;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC-2231.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Hu- 


manities, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the 
semiannual  report  of  the  Office  of  Inspector 
General.  National  Endowment  for  the  Hu- 
manities, for  the  period  April  1  through  Sep- 
tember 30. 1991;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

E02232.  A  communication  from  the  Cliair- 
man  of  the  National  Science  Board,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  the  semiannual  re- 
port of  the  Office  of  Inspector  General,  Na- 
tional Science  Board,  for  the  period  April  1 
through  September  30,  1991;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2233.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Energy,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  the  semiannual  report  of  the  Office  of 
Inspector  General.  Department  of  Energy, 
for  the  period  April  1  through  September  30. 
1991;  to  the  Committee  on  Governmental  Af- 
fairs. 

EC-2234.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Energy,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  the  semiannual  report  of  the  Office  of 
Inspector  General.  Department  of  Energy, 
for  the  period  April  1  through  September  30. 
1991;  to  the  Committee  on  Governmental  Af- 
fairs. 

EC-2235.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  the  semiannual  report  of  the  Office  of 
Inspector  General.  Department  of  Labor,  for 
the  period  April  1  through  September  30. 
1991;  to  the  Committee  on  Governmental  Af- 
fairs. 

E02236.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  the  semiannual  report  of  the  Office  of 
Inspector  General  for  the  period  April  1 
through  September  30.  1991  and  the  manage- 
ment report  on  actions  taken  in  response  to 
reports  of  the  Inspector  General;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2237.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  the  semiannual  report  of  the  Office  of 
Inspector  General,  Department  of  Education, 
for  the  period  April  1  tiirough  September  30. 
1991;  to  the  Committee  on  Governmental  Af- 
fairs. 

EC-2238.  A  communication  from  the  Attor- 
ney General  of  the  United  States,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law.  the  semiannual  report 
of  the  Office  of  Inspector  General.  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  for  the  period  April  1 
tiirough  September  30.  1991;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC:!-2239.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  General  Services,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law.  the  semiannual  report 
of  the  Office  of  Inspector  General.  General 
Services  Administration,  for  the  period  April 
1  through  September  30.  1991;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2240.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law.  the  semiannual  report  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Inspector  General.  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture, for  the  period  April  1  through  Sep- 
tember 30. 1991;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC-2241.  A  communication  from  the  Acting 
Chairman  of  the  United  States  International 
Trade  Commission,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  the  semiannual  report  of  the  Office  of 
Inspector  General,  United  States  Inter- 
national Trade  Commission,  for  the  period 
April  1  through  September  30.  1991;  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2242.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Cor- 
poration for  Public  Broadcasting,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law.  the  semiannual  report 
of  the  Office  of  Inspector  General,  Corpora- 


tion for  Public  Broadcasting,  for  the  period 
April  1  through  September  30.  1981;  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

E02243.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Commission,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
the  semiannual  report  of  the  Office  of  In- 
spector General.  Elqual  Employment  Oppor- 
tunity Commission  for  the  period  April  1 
through  September  30.  1991;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2244.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Securities  and  Excliange  Com- 
mission, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the 
semiannual  report  of  the  Office  of  Inspector 
General.  Securities  and  Exchange  Commis- 
sion, for  the  period  April  1  tiirough  Septem- 
ber 30.  1991;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC-2245.  A  communication  from  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  list  of  the  reports 
issued  by  the  General  Accounting  Office  In 
October  1991;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

E02246.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 
Executive  Office  of  the  President,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  identifying 
accounts  containing  unvouchered  expendi- 
tures potentially  subject  to  audit  by  the 
Comptroller  General;  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2247.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  copies  of 
D.C.  Act  9-106  adopted  by  the  Council  on  No- 
vember 5,  1991;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC-2248.  A  communication  from  the  Clialr- 
man  of  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  copies  of 
D.C.  Act  9-99  adopted  by  the  Council  on  No- 
vember 5.  1991;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC-2249.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  copies  of 
D.C.  Act  9-100  adopted  by  the  Council  on  No- 
vember 5.  1991;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Afialrs. 

EC-2250.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  copies  of 
D.C.  Act  9-101  adopted  by  the  Council  on  No- 
vember 5.  1991;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental AfEsLirs. 

EC-2251.  A  communication  Crom  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  copies  of 
D.C.  Act  9-102  adopted  by  the  Council  on  No- 
vember 5.  1991;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC-2252.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  copies  of 
D.C.  Act  9-103  adopted  by  the  Council  on  No- 
vember 5.  1991;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC-2253.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  copies  of 
D.C.  Act  9-104  adopted  by  the  Council  on  No- 
vember 5.  1991;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EG-2254.  A  communication  Crom  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  copies  of 
D.C.  Act  9-98  adopted  by  the  Council  on  No- 
vember 5.  1991 ;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EG-2255.  A  communication  from  the  Cliair- 
man  of  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  copies  of 
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*-105  adopted  by  the  Council  on  No- 
5.  1991;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
Affairs. 

A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
>f  Labor,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
ifgrislation  to  amend  the  Employee  Re- 
Income  Security  Act  of  1974  and  the 
BanknA?tcy  Code  to  clarify  and  Improve  the 
of  claims  of  the  Pension  Guaranty 
Corpor4tlon  and  the  treatment  of  the  pen- 
In  bankruptcy  proceedings,  and 
othjr  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 


sion 
for 


Judicla  ry 

EC-2  57.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  United  States  Sentencing  Com- 
missioi ,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  re- 
port « Qtltled  "The  Federal  Sentencing 
Gulden  les:  A  Report  on  the  Operation  of  the 
Gulden  les  System  and  Short-Term  Impacts 
on  Disi  Birity  in  Sentencing,  Use  of  Incarcer- 
ation, i  nd  Prosecutorial  Discretion  and  Plea 
Bargali  Ing.  Volume  I";  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Jud  iciary. 

EC-2i>8 


retary 

mltting 
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if; 


A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
Health  and  Human  Services,  trans- 
pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  the 
Albuse  Treatment  Waiting  LlsfPeriod 
Reduct:  on  Grant  Program;  to  the  Committee 
on  Labqr  and  Human  Resources. 

A  communication  from  the  Sec- 

(f  Eklucatlon,  transmitting,  pursuant 

final  regulations  for  Student  Assist- 
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BC-22  10.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
;he  Council  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
trafsmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  copies  of 
9-107  adopted  by  the  Council  on  No- 
,  1991;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
hffairs. 

A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
;he  United  States,  transmitting,  pur- 
t^  law.  a  report  on  budget  authority 
for  fiscal  year  1992,  pursuant  to  the 
January  30,  1975;  referred  jointly  to 
Con  mittee  on  Appropriations,  the  Com- 
n  the  Budget,  the  Committee  on  Ag- 
Nutrition.  and  Forestry,  and  the 
on  Foreign  Relations. 
A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
Offlce  of  Management  and  Budget, 
-e  Office  of  the  President,  transmit- 
to  law,  a  cumulative  report 
rescissions  and  deferrals  dated  De- 
1991;  referred  jointly  to  the  Com- 
Appropriatlons,  the  Conunittee  on 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
and  Forestry,  the  Committee  on 
Relations,  the  Committee  on  Armed 
the   Committee  on   Finance,    the 
on     Commerce,     Science,     and 
and  the  Committee  on  Envi- 
and  Public  Works. 
.  A  communication  from  the  Comp- 
the  Department  of  Defense,  trans- 
pursuant  to  law.  a  report  of  viola- 
title  31.  United  States  Code;  to  the 

on  Appropriations. 
.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
Offlce  of  Management  and  Budget. 
Office  of  the  President,  transmit- 
to  law.  a  report  on  the  appro- 
for    the    Board    of   International 
for   Fiscal   Year   1992;    to   the 
on  Appropriations. 
'.  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
of  the  Army  (Financial  Man- 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a 
i  ofi  the  value  of  property,  supplies,  and 
commod  ities  provided  by  the  Berlin  Mag- 
istrate i  sr  the  quarter  June  1,  1991  through 
Septemler  30,   1991;   to  the  Committee  on 
.  Armed  £  ervices. 
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EC-2266.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Air  Force,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law,  an  update  on  the  Air  Forces 
plans  to  consolidate  the  assets  of  Military 
Airlift  Command  (MAC),  Strategic  Air  Com- 
mand (SAC)  and  Tactical  Air  Command 
(TAC)  into  two  new  commands.  Air  Combat 
Command  (ACC)  and  Air  Mobility  Command 
(AMC);  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
EC-2267.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget, 
Executive  Office  of  the  President,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  United 
States  Costs  in  the  Persian  Gulf  Conflict  and 
Foreign  Contributions  to  Offset  Such  Costs; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-2268.  A  communication  from  the  Under 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Acquisition),  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  the  pro- 
gram acquisition  unit  cost  (PAUC)  for  the 
AOE  6  program;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Armed  Services. 

EC-22e9.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Air  Force,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law,  a  report  on  the  continuation  of 
two  B-2  Full  Scale  Development  (FSD)  con- 
tracts; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
EC-2270.  A  communication  from  the  Gen- 
eral Counsel  of  the  Department  of  Defense, 
transmitting,  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  the  Department  of  Defense  Author- 
ization Act,  1985,  to  relieve  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  from  the  requirement  of  relating  to 
the  Congress,  on  an  annual  basis,  a  report 
entitled  United  States  Expenditures  in  Sup- 
port of  Nato;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

EC-2271.  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  stating  that  the  Liby- 
an emergency  is  to  continue  in  effect  beyond 
January  7,  1992;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 

EC-2272.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
the  State  of  Fair  Housing;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 

EC-2273.  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent and  Chairman  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank  of  the  United  States,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  with  respect  to  a 
transaction  involving  U.S.  exports  to  the 
USSR;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Affairs. 

EC-2274.  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent and  Chairman  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank  of  the  United  States,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  with  respect  to  a 
transaction  involving  a  medium-term  finan- 
cial guarantee  to  support  United  States  ex- 
ports to  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Repub- 
lics; to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing 
and  Urban  Affairs. 

EC-2275.  A  communication  from  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  the  re- 
sults of  audits  of  the  financial  statements  of 
the  FSLIC  Resolution  Fund  for  the  year 
ended  December  31,  1991,  1990,  and  the  period 
August  9.  1989,  through  December  31.  1989;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking.  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

EC-2276.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on 
the  interim  report  on  the  Public  Housing 
Comprehensive  Transition  Demonstration; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking.  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

EC-2277.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget, 
Executive  Office  of  the  President,  transmit- 
ting,  pursuant   to  law.  a  report  on   direct 


spending  or  receipts  legislation;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget. 

EC-2278.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget, 
Executive  Office  of  the  President,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  direct 
spending  or  receipts  legislation;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget. 

EC-2279.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget, 
Executive  Office  of  the  President,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  direct 
spending  or  receipts  legislation;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget. 

EC-2280.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget, 
Executive  Office  of  the  President,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  direct 
spending  or  receipts  legislation;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget. 

EC-2281.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget, 
Executive  Office  of  the  President,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of  direct 
spending  or  receipts  legislation;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget. 

EC-2282.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget, 
Executive  Office  of  the  P*resldent,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  direct 
spending  or  receipts  legislation  for  P.L.  102- 
231,  P.L.  102-232.  P.L.  102-233  and  P.L.  102-234; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Budget. 

EC-2283.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget, 
Executive  Office  of  the  President,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  appropria- 
tions legislation;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget. 

EC-2284.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget, 
Executive  Office  of  the  President,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of  direct 
spending  or  receipts  legislation;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget. 

EC-2285.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget, 
Executive  Office  of  the  President,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  direct 
spending  or  receipts  legislation;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget. 

EC-2286.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget, 
Executive  Office  of  the  President,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of  direct 
spending  or  receipts  legislation;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget. 

EC-2287.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget, 
Executive  Office  of  the  President,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  direct 
spending  or  receipts  legislation;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget. 

EC-2288.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  National  Transportation  Safety 
Board,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  re- 
port on  the  National  Transportation  Safety 
Board's  letter  to  the  0MB  appealing  the  FY 
1993  allowance;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Commerce,  Science  and  Transportation. 

EC-2289.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Consumer  Product  Safety  Com- 
mission, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  re- 
port on  the  results  of  CPSC's  user  fee  fea- 
sibility study;  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, Science  and  Transportation. 

EC-2290.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  special  use  airspace;  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  Science  and 
Transportation. 

EC-2291.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report 


on  extending  the  time  period  for  issuing  a 
final  decision  in  No.  40365,  National  Starch 
and  Chemical  Corporation  v.  The  Atchison, 
Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railway  Company,  et 
al.;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce.  Science 
and  Transportation. 

EC-2292.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report 
on  extending  the  time  period  for  Issuing  a 
final  decision  in  No.  346,  Rail  General  Ex- 
emption Authority— Miscellaneous  Agricul- 
tural Commodities— Petition  of  G.  &  T.  Ter- 
minal Packaging  Co.,  Inc.,  et  al.  to  Revoke 
Conrail  Exemption;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce.  Science  and  Transportation. 

EC-2293.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  on  the  National  Air- 
way System  for  fiscal  year  1990;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  Science  and  Transpor- 
tation. 

EC-2294.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Energy,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  discussing  activities  under- 
taken with  respect  to  the  development  of  the 
Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve  during  the  pe- 
riod July  1,  1991,  through  September  30,  1991; 
to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

EC-2295.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
person of  the  Northeast  Interstate  Low- 
Level  Radioactive  Waste  Commission,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of  the 
Northeast  Interstate  Low-Level  Radioactive 
Waste  Commission;  to  the  Committee  on  En- 
ergy and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-2296.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Energy,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  low-level  radioactive  waste 
management  progress;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-2297.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of  the 
Agency  for  Toxic  Substances  and  Disease 
Registry  (ATSDR)  covering  the  period  from 
January  1,  1989,  through  December  31,  1990; 
to  the  Committee  on  Environment  and  Pub- 
lic Works. 

EC-2298.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man, Council  on  Environmental  Quality  and 
Chair,  Interagency  Task  Force  on  Acidic 
Deposition,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  of  the  program  plan  of  the  National 
Acid  Precipitation  Assessment  Program 
(NAPAP);  to  the  Committee  on  Environment 
and  Public  Works. 

EC-2299.  A  communication  from  the  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  the  assessment 
of  needed  publicly  owned  wastewater  treat- 
ment facilities  in  the  United  States— includ- 
ing federally  recognized  Indian  tribes  and 
Alaska  native  villages;  to  the  Committee  on 
Environment  and  Public  Works. 

EC-2300.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  the  im- 
plementation of  the  Home  Health  Agency 
(HHA)  prospective  payment  demonstration; 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

EC-2301.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  the 
Rural  Health  Care  Transition  Grant  Pro- 
gram; to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

EC-2302.  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  notification  of  Don  E. 
Newquist  as  Chairman  of  the  United  States 
International  Trade  Commission;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

EC-2303.  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  transmitting,  pur- 


suant to  law,  a  report  on  Soviet  compliance 
with  the  Treaty  on  Conventional  Armed 
Forces  in  Europe  (CFE);  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations. 

EC-2304.  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Legal  Adviser  for  Treaty  Affairs,  Depart- 
ment of  State,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  International  agreements 
other  than  treaties,  entered  into  by  the 
United  States  in  the  sixty  day  period  prior 
to  December  5.  1991;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

EC-2305.  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Legal  Adviser  for  Treaty  Affairs  Depart- 
ment of  State,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  International  agreements, 
other  than  treaties  entered  into  by  the  Unit- 
ed States  in  the  sixty  day  period  prior  to  De- 
cember 19. 1991;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

EC-2306.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law,  a  semiannual  report  of  the  In- 
spector General  and  the  semiannual  report 
on  the  status  of  audit  followup,  for  the  pe- 
riod ending  September  30,  1991;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2307.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  General  Services,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  the  annual  report  on 
the  system  of  financial  and  administrative 
controls  in  effect  at  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration during  fiscal  year  1991;  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2308.  A  conmiunlcation  from  the  Fed- 
eral Co-Chairman  of  the  Appalachian  Re- 
gional Commission,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  the  semiannual  report  of  the  Office  of 
Inspector  General,  Appalachian  Regional 
Commission,  for  the  period  ended  September 
30.  1991;  to  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs. 

EC-2309.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  for  International  Broad- 
casting, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the 
semiannual  report  of  the  Office  of  Inspector 
General.  Board  for  International  Broadcast- 
ing, for  the  period  ended  September  30,  1991; 
to  the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2310.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the 
semiannual  report  of  the  Office  of  Inspector 
General,  Environmental  Protection  Agency, 
for  the  period  ended  September  30,  1991;  to 
the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2311.  A  communication  from  the  United 
States  Commissioner  of  the  Susquehanna 
River  Basin  Commission,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  on  the  internal  ac- 
counting system  and  controls  in  effect  dur- 
ing fiscal  year  1991;  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2312.  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent and  Chief  Executive  Officer  of  the  Over- 
seas Private  Investment  Corporation,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  the  annual  report 
on  the  management  control  and  financial 
management  systems  of  the  Corporation  in 
effect  during  fiscal  year  1991;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2313.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Woodrow  Wilson  Center,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  the  annual  report  of 
the  Center  on  financial  systems  in  place  dur- 
ing fiscal  year  1991;  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2315.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  the  semiannual  report  of  the  Office  of 
Inspector  General,  Department  of  Com- 
merce, for  the  period  ended  September  30, 
1991;  to  the  Committee  on  Governmental  Af- 
fairs. 


EC-2316.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Oversight  Board  of  the  Resolu- 
tion Trust  Corporation  and  the  Chairman  of 
the  Resolution  Trust  Corporation,  transmit- 
ting jointly,  pursuant  to  law,  the  semiannual 
report  of  the  Office  of  Inspector  General, 
Resolution  Trust  Corporation,  for  the  period 
ended  September  30,  1991;  to  the  Committee 
on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2317.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  the  semiannual  report  of  the  Office  of 
Inspector  General,  Department  of  Education, 
for  the  period  ended  September  30,  1991;  to 
the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2318.  A  conmiunlcation  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Merit  Systems  Protection  Board, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the  annual  re- 
port on  management  systems  and  controls  in 
effect  during  fiscal  year  1991;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2319.  A  communication  firom  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Maritime  Commission, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  semi- 
annual report  of  the  Office  of  Inspector  Gen- 
eral, Federal  Maritime  Commission,  for  the 
period  ended  September  30,  1991;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2320.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law.  the  annual  report  on  the  systems 
of  Internal  accounting  and  management  con- 
trols in  effect  during  fiscal  year  1991;  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2321.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Federal  Domestic  Volunteer  Agen- 
cy (ACTION),  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
the  semlaimual  report  of  the  Office  of  In- 
sipector  General,  ACTION,  for  the  period 
ended  September  30,  1991:  to  the  Committee 
on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2322.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law,  the  semiannual  report  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Inspector  General,  Department  of  the 
Interior,  for  the  period  ended  September  30, 
1991;  to  the  Committee  on  Governmental  Af- 
fairs. 

EC-2323.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Consumer  Product  Safety  Com- 
mission, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the 
semiannual  report  of  the  Office  of  Inspector 
General,  Consumer  Product  Safety  Commis- 
sion, for  the  period  ended  September  30,  1991; 
to  the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2324.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Agency  for  International 
Development,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
the  semiannual  report  of  the  Office  of  In- 
spector General.  Agency  for  International 
Development,  for  the  period  ended  Septem- 
ber 30,  1991;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC-2325.  A  communication  from  the  Execu- 
tive Director  of  the  Japan-United  States 
Friendship  Commission,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law,  the  annual  report  on  financial 
management  of  the  Commission  for  fiscal 
year  1991;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC-2326.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  the  semiannual  re- 
port of  the  Office  of  Inspector  General,  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Services,  for 
the  period  ended  September  30,  1991;  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2327.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Peace  Corps,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law.  the  semiannual  rejjort  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Inspector  General,  Peace  Corps,  for 
the  period  ended  Septemtwr  30,  1991;  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 
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.  A  communication  from  the  Dlrec- 
.he  Offlce  of  Personnel  Management, 
pursuant   to   law,    the   semi- 
report  of  the  Office  of  Inspector  Gen- 
0  tflce  of  Personnel   Management,   for 
pel  lod  ended  September  30,  1991;  to  the 
;tee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

'.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
of  Veterans  Affairs,  transmitting, 
to  law,  the  semiannual  report  of 
of  Inspector  General,  Department 
Affairs,  for  the  period  ended  Sep- 
temberlSO,  1991;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 
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I.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
ihe  United  States  Soldiers'  and  Air- 
tome,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
annual  financial  system  report  of  the 
fiscal  year  1991;  to  the  Committee 
Gov4rnmental  Affairs. 

A  communication  from  the  Dep- 
Asjlstant  to  the  President  for  Manage- 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Adminis- 
transmittlng,  pursuant  to  law,  the 
personnel  report  for  personnel  employed  in 
House  Office,  the  Executive  Resi- 
the  White  House,  the  Office  of  the 
PAsident.  the  Office  of  Policy  Develop- 
(1  tomestlc  Policy  Staff,  and  the  Office 
Adm  nistration;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 

.  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
of  the   Interior   (Indian   Af- 
1  ransmlttlng.  pursuant  to  law,  a  pro- 
I  Ian  for  the  use  and  distribution  of 
Assiniboine    and    Sioux   Tribes' 
Judgement  funds;  to  the  Select  Committee 
on  Indian  Affairs. 
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A  communication  from  the  Chief 

of  the  United  States,  transmitting, 

to  law,  the  report  of  the  Federal 

Center  on  Phase  I  of  the  study  on 

number  and   frequency   of  intercircuit 

to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 


f 


A  communication  Crom  the  Sec- 
Education,  transmitting,  pursuant 
the   annual    report   of  the   Inter- 
Research  and  Studies  Program  or 
1991;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
Hu4ian  Resources. 

i.  A  communication  from  the  Com- 
missioner of  the  Rehabilitation  Services  Ad- 
Department     of     Education, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  annual  re- 
Federal  activities  related  to  the  Re- 
taabillta  tlon  Act  of  1973.  as  amended;  to  the 
CommUjtee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 
.  A  communication  from  the  Acting 
Secretary  of  Education  (Manage- 
Budget),  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
rfport  on  the  general  education  activi- 
coi  ducted  by  ten  Federal  agencies;  to 
Covmiittee   on   Labor  and  Human   Re- 


Assistavt 

ment 

law,  a 

ties 

the 

sources 

EC-2^.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Election  Commission, 
transml  ;tlng,    pursuant    to    law,    proposed 
1  nplementlng  new  bank  loan  report- 
reqv  Irements;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 


forms 

Ing 

and  Adiiinlstratlon 


EC-2^.  A  conununicatlon  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Election  Commission, 
transml  ;ting,  pursuant  to  law,  proposed  reg- 
ulation: governing  bank  loans  to  candidates 
and  pol  tlcal  committees;  to  the  Committee 
on  Rule  i  and  Administration. 

EC-23  0.  A  communication  from  the  Dep- 
uty Associate  Director  for  Collection  and 


Disbursement,  Minerals  Management  Serv- 
ice, Department  of  the  Interior,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  the  refund 
of  certain  offshore  lease  revenues;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

EC-2341.  A  communication  from  the  Acting 
Associate  Director  for  Collection  and  Dis- 
bursement, Minerals  Management  Service, 
Department  of  the  Interior,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  the  refund  of 
certain  offshore  lease  revenues:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-2342.  A  communication  from  the  Acting 
Deputy  Associate  Director  for  Collection  and 
Disbursement,  Minerals  Management  Serv- 
ice, Department  of  the  Interior,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  the  refund 
of  certain  offshore  lease  revenues;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

EC-2343.  A  communication  from  the  Acting 
Deputy  Associate  Director  for  Collection  and 
Disbursement,  Minerals  Management  Serv- 
ice, Department  of  the  Interior,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  the  refund 
of  certain  offshore  lease  revenues;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

EC-2344.  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  the  President's  Intent  to  add 
Bulgaria  to  the  list  of  beneficiary  developing 
countries  under  the  General  System  of  Pref- 
erences; to  the  Conmiittee  on  Finance. 

EC-2345.  A  communication  from  the  Senior 
Vice  President  and  Chief  Financial  Officer  of 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  the  rec- 
onciliation to  the  budget  report  and  a  state- 
ment on  Internal  accounting  and  administra- 
tive control;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC-2346.  A  conmiunlcatlon  from  the  Office 
of  the  Chairman  of  the  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity  Commission,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  on  the  Federal  Man- 
agers' Financial  Integrity  Act  for  Fiscal 
Year  1991;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC-2347.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Federal  Emergency  Management 
Agency,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  re- 
port on  an  evaluation  of  internal  accounting 
and  administrative  controls;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-234a.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  a  rejwrt  on  final  action  for  Inspector 
General  audits  for  the  period  covering  April 
1,  1991  through  September  30,  1991;  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2349.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  re- 
port on  progress  made  in  the  Agency's  effort 
to  place  ACDA  in  full  compliance  with  the 
Federal  Managers'  Financial  Integrity  Act 
and  0MB  Circulars  A-123  and  A-127;  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2350.  A  communication  from  the  Acting 
Secretary  of  Transportation,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  the  manage- 
ment control  and  financial  management  sys- 
tems In  effect  during  fiscal  year  1991;  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2351.  A  communication  from  the  Office 
of  the  Administrator  of  the  Panama  Canal 
Commission,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  report  on  the  evaluation  of  the  Panama 
Canal  Commission's  system  of  internal  ac- 
counting and  administrative  control  in  ef- 
fect during  fiscal  year  1991;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Governmental  Affairs. 


EC-2352.  A  communication  from  the  Acting 
Chairman  of  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Com- 
mission, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  re- 
port on  management  controls  and  financial 
management  systems  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing September  30,  1991;  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2353.  A  communication  from  the  Office 
of  the  Director  of  the  Federal  Domestic  Vol- 
unteer Agency,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  status  of  the  Agency's 
management  control  and  financial  systems 
in  effect  during  fiscal  year  1991;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2354.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Arts,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  an  an- 
nual report  on  the  Federal  Managers'  Finan- 
cial Integrity  Act  for  fiscal  year  1991;  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2355.  A  communication  from  the  Office 
of  the  Public  Printer  of  the  Government 
Printing  Office,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  audits  and  investiga- 
tions performed  by  the  Office  of  the  Inspec- 
tor General;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC-23S6.  A  communication  from  the  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  the  manage- 
ment integrity  programs  in  effect  during  fis- 
cal year  1991;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC-2357.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  the  Federal  Managers'  Fi- 
nancial Integrity  Act  Report  for  Fiscal  Year 
1991;  to  the  Committee  on  Governmental  Af- 
fairs. 

EC-2359.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Railroad  Retirement  Board, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
Internal  control  and  financial  management 
initiatives  in  effect  during  fiscal  year  1991;  to 
the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2360.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Housing  Finance  Board, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
the  activities  and  findings  of  the  Federal 
Housing  Finance  Board's  Office  of  Inspector 
General  for  the  six  month  period  ending  Sep- 
tember 30, 1991;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC-2361.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Election  Commission, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
the  internal  control  and  financial  systems  in 
effect  during  fiscal  year  1991;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2362.  A  communication  from  the  Acting 
Secretary  of  the  Department  of  State,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  man- 
agement controls  and  financial  systems  for 
Fiscal  Year  1991;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 

EC-2363.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  the  semiannual  reports  of  the 
Office  of  the  Inspector  General  and  Manage- 
ment Decisions  and  Final  Actions  on  Office 
of  Inspector  General  Audit  Recommenda- 
tions, for  the  period  ended  September  30, 
1991;  to  the  Committee  on  Governmental  Af- 
fairs. 

EC-2364.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report 
on  the  Commission's  Federal  Managers'  Fi- 
nancial Integrity  Act  Report  for  Fiscal  Year 
1991;  to  the  Committee  on  Governmental  Af- 
fairs. 

EC-2365.  A  communication  from  the  Execu- 
tive   Director   of   the    Federal    Retirement 


Thrift  Investment  Board,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  on  the  audit  reports  is- 
sued during  Fiscal  Year  1991  regarding  the 
Thrift  Savings  Plan;  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2366.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law,  the  semiannual  report  of  the  Of- 
flce of  Inspector  General,  Department  of  the 
Treasury,  for  the  period  ended  September  30, 
1991;  to  the  Committee  on  Governmental  Af- 
fairs. 

EC-2367.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law,  the  annual  report  of  the  Depart- 
ment under  the  Financial  Managers  Finan- 
cial Integrity  Act  for  fiscal  year  1991;  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2368.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Defense  Nuclear  Facilities  Safety 
Board,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the 
annual  report  of  the  Board  under  the  Finan- 
cial Managers'  Financial  Integrity  Act  for 
fiscal  year  1991;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 

EC-2369.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  National  Endowment  of  the  Hu- 
manities, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  on  internal  control  and  financial  sys- 
tems In  effect  during  fiscal  year  1991;  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2370.  A  communication  from  the  Dep- 
uty Assistant  to  the  President  for  Manage- 
ment and  Director  of  the  Office  of  Adminis- 
tration, the  White  House,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  the  reports  for  each  branch  of 
the  Executive  Office  of  the  President  on  in- 
ternal control  and  financial  systems  in  effect 
during  fiscal  year  1991;  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2371.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Consumer  Product  Safety  Com- 
mission, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  re- 
port on  an  evaluation  of  the  system  of  inter- 
nal accounting  and  administrative  control  in 
effect  during  fiscal  year  1991;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2372.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  International  Cultural  and  Trade 
Center  Commission,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  in  the  Commission's  internal 
control  and  financial  systems  in  effect  dur- 
ing fiscal  year  1991;  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2373.  A  communication  from  the  Execu- 
tive Director  of  the  Committee  for  Purchase 
from  the  Blind  and  Other  Severely  Handi- 
capped, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the 
report  on  the  system  of  internal  controls  and 
financial  systems  in  effect  during  fiscal  year 
1991;  to  the  Committee  on  Governmental  Af- 
fairs. 

EC-2374.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  United  States  Information  Agency, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
the  Agency's  management  control  program 
for  fiscal  year  1991:  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2375.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Peace  Corps  of  the  United  States, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  ^  report  on 
the  Peace  Corps'  internal  controls  and  finan- 
cial systems  in  effect  during  fiscal  year  1991; 
to  the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2376.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  United  States  International 
Trade  Commission,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  the  Commission's  inter- 
nal control  and  financial  systems  in  effect 
during  fiscal  year  1991;  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2377.  A  conmiunlcation  from  the  Offlce 
of  the  Director  of  the  Federal  Mediation  and 
Conciliation  Service,  transmitting,  pursuant 


to  law,  a  report  on  the  Service's  internal 
control  and  financial  systems  in  efi'ect  dur- 
ing fiscal  year  1991;  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2378.  A  communication  from  the  Na- 
tional Credit  Union  Administration,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  the  in- 
ternal accounting  and  management  controls 
of  the  NCUA  in  effect  during  fiscal  year  1991; 
to  the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2379.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Commodity  Futures  Trading 
Commission,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
a  report  on  the  Commission's  internal  con- 
trol and  financial  systems  in  effect  during 
fiscal  year  1991;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 

EC-2380.  A  communication  from  the  Acting 
Archivist  of  the  United  States.  National  Ar- 
chives and  Records  Administration,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  the  Ad- 
ministration's internal  control  and  financial 
systems  for  Fiscal  Year  1991;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2381.  A  communication  from  the  Office 
of  the  Chairman  of  the  Occupational  Safety 
and  Health  Review  Commission,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  the  Com- 
mission's internal  control  and  financial  sys- 
tems in  effect  during  fiscal  year  1991;  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2382.  A  communication  from  the  Acting 
Chief  Elxecutive  Officer  of  the  Farm  Credit 
System  Insurance  Corporation,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  the  Cor- 
poration's internal  accounting  and  adminis- 
trative control  systems  in  effect  during  fis- 
cal year  1991;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC-2383.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  National  Commission  on  Respon- 
sibilities for  Financing  Postsecondary  Edu- 
cation, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  re- 
port on  the  Commission  for  Fiscal  Year  1991; 
to  the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2384.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  National  Commission  on  Respon- 
sibilities for  Financing  Postsecondary  Edu- 
cation, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  re- 
port on  the  Commission's  Federal  Managers' 
Financial  IntegriOy  Act  report  for  Fiscal 
Year  1991;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC-2385.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  Selective  Services,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  on  the  Selective  Serv- 
ice System's  internal  control  and  financial 
systems  In  effect  during  fiscal  year  1991;  to 
the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2386.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law,  a  report  on  the  Department's  in- 
ternal controls  and  financial  management 
systems  for  fiscal  year  1991;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2387.  A  communication  from  the  Offlce 
of  the  Special  Counsel,  transmitting,  pureu- 
ant  to  law,  a  report  on  the  Counsel's  internal 
control  and  financial  managements  systems 
in  effect  during  fiscal  year  1991;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2388.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  the  Federal  Managers  Fi- 
nancial Integrity  Act  report  for  fiscal  year 
1991;  to  the  Committee  on  Governmental  Af- 
fairs. 

EC-2389.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Offlce  of  Personnel  Management, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on 
the  Office's  management  control  and  finan- 
cial management  systems  in  effect  during 
fiscal  year  1991;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 


The  foUowingr  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 

Mr.  KENNEDY  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Wellstone); 
S.  2137.  A  bill  to  make  emergency  supple- 
mental appropriations  to  provide  a  short- 
term  stimulus  for  the  economy  and  meet  the 
urgent  needs  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1992.  and  for  other  purposes:  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

Mr.  SEryMOUR: 
S.  2138.  A  bill  to  suspend  temporarily  the 
duty  on  unstuffed  dolls,  doll  parts,  and  ac- 
cessories; to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI: 
S.  2139.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  President  to 
award  a  gold  medal  on  behalf  of  Congress  to 
the  Americans  who  were  held  hostage  in  Leb- 
anon and  to  the  families  of  the  Americans 
who  were  killed  while  being  held  hostage:  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

STEVENS): 

S.  2140.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  extension  of 
university  development  linkages  projects  to 
the  former  Soviet  Union;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  (for  himself,  Mr.  Adams 
and  Mr.  Simon): 

S.  2141.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  Improve  the  quality  of  long- 
term  care  insurance  through  the  establish- 
ment of  Federal  standards,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 

Mr.  PACKW(X)D: 

S.J.  Res.  239.  A  Joint  resolution  designat- 
ing February  6,  1992,  as  "National  Women 
and  Girls  in  Sports  Day";  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 


SUBMISSION  OF  CONCURRENT  AND 
SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 
The  following  concurrent  resolutions 
and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 
referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 

Mr.  MITCHELL; 
S.   Res.   242.   A  resolution   informing  the 
House  of  Representatives  that  a  quorum  of 
the    Senate    is    assembled:    considered    and 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MITCHELL: 
S.    Res.   243.    A   resolution    informing   the 
President    of    the    United    States    that    a 
quorum  of  each  House  is  assembled;  consid- 
ered and  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DECONCINI: 
S.  Res.  244.  A  resolution  relating  to  the 
Americans  held  hostage  in  Lebanon;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

Mr.  DIXON  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Rie- 
GLE): 
S.  Res.  245.  A  resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  in  support  of  United 
States  workers  and  objecting  to  attempts  by 
the  Prime  Minister  of  Japan  to  undermine 
the  I*resident's  trade  mission;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By    Mr.    KENNEDY   (for   himself 
and  Mr.  Wellstone): 
S.  2137.   A  bill   to  make  emergency 
supplemental  appropriations  to  provide 
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a  shor  Pterin  stimulus  for  the  economy 
and  m  jet  the  urgent  needs  for  the  fis- 
cal yei  r  ending  September  30,  1992,  and/ 
or  oth  sr  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appro;  )riation8. 
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ANTl-RECESSION  ACT  OF  1992 

KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  as  1992 

2d  session  of  the  102d  Congress 

the  Nation  is  still  in  the  grip  of 

recession.    Recent    eco- 

news  is  not  good.  The  most  re- 

i^dex  of  leading  economic  indica- 

by  three-tenths  of  1  percent. 

drop  in  10  months,  signaling 

may  well  have  entered  a  sec- 

p  of  the  recession.   Unemploy- 

!  tands  at  its  highest  level  in  over 

Although  Wall  Street  has  been 

,  Main  Street  is  hurting. 

continues    to    suffer 
our  worst  economic  conditions 
Great  Depression, 
declining  economic  conditions 
ione  on  month  after  month  for 
ofer  a  year.  They  are  sapping  our 
and  harming  our  future.  A  de- 
economy  means  that  businesses 
create  new  jobs,  or  even  pre- 
durrent  ones. 

too  long,   the  American  people 
\4aited  for  effective  leadership  to 
the   economy.    Economic    mis- 
over  the  past  year  has  al- 
a,  mild  recession  to  turn  into  a 
d(  pression. 
time  for  bold  and  decisive  action 
to  end  this  recession  before 
any  worse,  and  to  make  the 
t^rm  Investments  essential  to  put 
back  on  the  right  track, 
is  needed  most  is  substantial 
term  stimulus  to  end  the  reces- 
a  commitment  to  make  long- 
nvestments  to  create  jobs  and 
he  Nation's  fvmdamental  needs 
job  training,  research  and 
health   care,   and  other 


snd  of  the  cold  war  and  the  col- 

the  Soviet  Union  allow  us  to 

essential  investments  here  at 

»y  shifting  defense  expenditures 

needs,  without  jeopardiz- 

national  security.  But  to  do  so, 

revise  the  1990  budget  agree- 

eliminate  the  so-called  budget 

and   other   restrictions   that 

block  this  necessary  shift. 

w4uld  be  a  serious  mistake  to  di- 

peace  dividend  to  pay  for  tax 

pendulum  has  swung  too  far 

public  investment.  The  peace 

may  be  our  last  best  chance  to 

the  proper  balance. 

introducing  legislation  today  to 

the  first  part  of  the  program. 

E^iergency  Anti-Recession  Act  of 

1  provide  a  40-billion-dollar  fis- 

stiiiulus,  to  be  used  immediately  in 

rei  laining  8  months  of  the  current 

rear  to  create  jobs,  relieve  the 

burdens  on  State  and  local 

,  and  jump-start  the  econ- 


tle 
The 


nost  effective  and  most  imme- 
s  ;imulus  can  be  achieved  only  by 


increased  Federal,  State,  and  local 
spending.  It  may  well  be  the  only  real- 
istic way  to  guarantee  that  we  do 
enough  to  end  the  recession  and  start 
the  recovery. 

Under  this  proposal,  $40  billion  in 
new  funds  will  begin  flowing  as  soon  as 
possible  to  Federal  programs  and  to 
States  and  local  governments.  The 
funds  will  go  to  existing  programs,  and 
they  will  be  divided  equally  between 
infrastructure  and  human  needs. 

This  approach  will  allow  funds  to  be 
distributed  promptly  and  spent  quick- 
ly. 

But  most  important,  it  will  create 
jobs.  In  Massachusetts,  this  program 
will  put  an  additional  $1.15  billion  into 
the  State  economy  this  year.  This 
could  mean  the  creation  of  over  25,000 
new  jobs  directly,  and  thousands  more 
jobs  created  indirectly  as  the  State's 
economy  revives. 

New  funds  will  be  available  for  train- 
ing laid-off  workers,  for  repairing 
schools,  and  for  housing  construction. 
Environmental,  water  treatment,  and 
transportation  maintenance  and  con- 
struction projects  that  have  been  post- 
poned because  of  lack  of  funds  can  be 
implemented,  creating  jobs  and  re- 
building our  basic  infrastructure. 

Additional  extended  unemployment 
benefits  will  be  available  to  those  who 
have  lost  their  jobs.  Emergency  needs 
will  be  covered,  including  food,  shelter, 
and  health  care. 

The  so-called  block  grant  or  revenue- 
sharing  approach  to  economic  stimulus 
would  be  less  effective.  If  we  are  going 
to  put  Americans  back  to  work,  dollars 
must  be  targeted  to  programs  that  we 
know  will  work. 

As  a  result  of  the  short-term  stimu- 
lus, the  Federal  deficit  will  rise  in  the 
current  year,  but  the  •  program  will 
have  no  impact  on  the  long-term  defi- 
cit. By  making  a  series  of  reductions  in 
military  spending  over  the  next  7 
years,  defense  funds  will  gradually  be 
transferred  to  domestic  spending,  and 
both  parts  of  the  program  will  be  paid 
for  in  full. 

In  addition,  as  the  economy  regains 
its  strength,  deficit  reductions  will  be- 
come an  increasing  priority.  But  as 
this  proposal  is  designed  to  dem- 
onstrate, none  of  these  priorities  is 
more  important  than  rebuilding  Amer- 
ica. 

Finally,  in  the  interest  of  tax  fair- 
ness, I  support  a  middle-class  tax  cut, 
to  be  paid  for  by  increased  taxes  on 
wealthy  individuals.  I  also  support  new 
investment  incentives  for  business  to 
encourage  increased  private  sector  in- 
vestment, to  be  paid  for  by  increased 
taxes  on  wealthy  corporations.  In  par- 
ticular, if  the  traditional  investment 
tax  credit  is  restored  as  an  anti- 
recession step  to  encourage  business 
investments  in  equipment  and  machin- 
ery, it  should  also  be  extended  to  in- 
vestments in  job  training. 

This  economic  debate  is  long  over- 
due.   Unlike    previous   recessions,    the 


Federal  Government  has  been  too  slow 
to  act.  As  a  result,  our  economic  de- 
cline has  been  longer  and  more  painful 
than  it  should  have  been.  Our  States 
and  local  governments  have  tried,  but 
they  cannot  do  the  job  alone.  Working 
families  are  paying  the  price,  because 
the  Federal  Government  has  abdicated 
its  responsibility. 

This  package  will  create  jobs— the 
most  important  thing  we  need  now.  I 
intend  to  press  for  action  on  this  legis- 
lation as  quickly  as  possible.  Reviving 
the  economy  and  putting  America  back 
to  work  is  too  important  to  ignore  any 
longer. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  place  the 
text  of  the  Emergency  Anti-Recession 
Act  of  1992,  a  summary,  and  other  ma- 
terials in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2137 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TmJE;  TABLE  OF  CONTENTS. 

(a)  Short  TrrLE.— This  Act  may  be  cited  as 
the  "Emergency  Antl-Recesslon  Act  of  1992". 

(b)  Table  of  Contents.— The  table  of  con- 
tents is  as  follows: 

Sec.  1.  Short  title;  table  of  contents. 
Sec.  2.  Findings. 

Sec.  3.  Nonappllcabllity  of  Budget  Act. 
TITLE  I— EMERGENCY  SUPPLE^HENTAL 

APPROPRIATIONS 
Sec.  101.  General  appropriation  authority. 
Subtitle  A— Agriculture,  Rural  Development 

and  Related  Agencies 
Sec.  110.  Women,  infants  and  children  sup- 
plemental food  program. 
Sec.  HI.  Farmers      Home      Administration 

rural  housing  insurance  fund. 
Sec.  112.  Farmers      Home      Administration 

rural     development    insurance 

fund. 
Sec.  113.  Farmers      Home      Administration 

rural  water  and  waste  disi>osal 

grants. 

Subtitle  B— Defense 

Sec.  121.  Community  planning  and  adjust- 
ment assistance. 

Sec.  122.  Small  business  conversion  assist- 
ance. 

Sec.  123.  Research,  development,  and  generic 
technology. 

Sec.  124.  Demonstration  projects  for  dis- 
located workers. 

Sec.  125.  Federal  facilities  clean-up. 

Subtitle  C— Energy  and  Water  Development 
Sec.  131.  Federal  facilities  clean-up. 
Sec.  132.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers. 

Subtitle  D— Interior 

Sec.  141.  Land  and  water  conservation  fund. 

Sec.  142.  Historic  Preservation  Fund. 

Sec.  143.  Energy  conservation. 

Subtitle  E— Labor,  Health  and  Human 
Services,  and  Education 

Sec.  151.  Employment  and  training  services. 

Sec.  152.  Community  service  employment 
for  older  Americans. 

Sec.  153.  Health  Resources  and  Services  Ad- 
ministration. 

Sec.  154.  National  Institutes  of  Health. 

Sec.  155.  Alcohol,  Drug  Abuse,  and  Mental 
Health  Administration. 


Sec.  156.  Low-income  home  energy  assist- 
ance. 

Sec.  157.  Community  Services  Block  Grant 
Act. 

Sec.  158.  Human  development  services. 

Sec.  159.  Compensatory  education  for  the 
disadvantaged. 

Sec.  160.  Student  financial  assistance. 
Subtitle  F— Transportation 

Sec.  171.  Federal  Railroad  Administration. 

Sec.  172.  Federal  Transit  Administration. 

Sec.  173.  Federal  Aviation  Administration. 

Sec.  174.  Federal  Highway  Administration. 
Subtitle  G — Veterans  Affairs  and  Housing 
and  Urban  Development 

Sec.  181.  Community  development  and  plan- 
ning. 

Sec.  182.  Contributions  for  assisted  housing. 

Sec.  183.  Home  investment  partnerships. 

Sec.  184.  Superfund. 

Sec.  185.  EPA  construction  grants  and  State 
revolving  loan  fund. 

Sec.  186.  National  Science  Foundation. 

Sec.  187.  National  and  community  service. 

Sec.  188.  FEMA        emerg'ncy        assistance 
grants. 
TITLE  n— FOOD  STAMP  AND  RELATED 
PROVISIONS 

Sec.  201.  Short  title. 

Subtitle  A— Food  Stamp  Program 

Sec.  210.  Simplifying  the  household  defini- 
tion for  households  with  chil- 
dren and  others. 

Sec.  211.  Increase  in  basic  benefit  level. 

Sec.  212.  Child  support  payments  to 
nonhousehold  members. 

Sec.  213.  Exclusion  of  child  support  pay- 
ments from  income. 

Sec.  214.  Elimination  of  cap  on  excess  shel- 
ter deduction. 

Sec.  215.  Resources  of  households  with  dis- 
abled members. 

Sec.  215.  Value  of  vehicles  excluded  from  al- 
lowable financial  resources. 

Sec.  217.  Homeless  families  in  transitional 
housing. 

Sec.  218.  Barriers  in  rural  areas. 

Sec.  219.  Homeless  participation  projects. 
Subtitle  B — Nutrition  Programs 

Sec.  221.  Provision  of  fluid  milk. 

Sec.  222.  Participation  of  private  residential 
day  care  organizations  in  child 
and  adult  care  food  program. 

Sec.  223.  Meal  supplements  for  children  in 
afterschool  care. 

Sec.  224.  Assistance   to   homeless   preschool 
children. 
Subtitle  C— Effective  Date 

Sec.  231.  Effective  date. 

TITLE  m— MISCELLANEOUS  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  301.  Federal  unemployment  benefits 
and  allowances. 

Sec.  302.  Increased  matching  rate  for  aid  to 
families  with  dependent  chil- 
dren. 

Sec.  303.  Increased  Medicaid  matching  rate. 

Sec.  304.  Local  freight  assistance. 

Sec.  305.  Federal  Transit  Administration. 

Sec.  306.  Federal  Highway  Administration. 

Sec.  307.  EIPA  State  revolving  loan  funds. 

Sec.  308.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  authority 
with  respect  to  matching  rates. 

Sec.  309.  Health  benefits  for  the  unemployed 
program. 

SEC.  S.  FINDING& 

Congress  finds  that — 

(1)  in  October  of  1990,  the  Congress  passed 
and  the  President  signed  the  Budget  Enforce- 
ment Act,  which  included  a  21  percent  reduc- 


tion in  defense  spending  between  fiscal  years 
1990  and  1995; 

(2)  this  defense  spending  reduction  was 
based  on  the  end  of  the  Warsaw  Pact,  the 
withdrawal  of  Soviet  troops  from  Eastern 
Europe  and  the  conclusion  of  treaties  limit- 
ing conventional  forces  in  Europe  and  strate- 
gic nuclear  arms; 

(3)  events  since  the  signing  of  the  1990 
Budget  Enforcement  Act.  including  the  tri- 
umph of  reformers  over  those  involved  in  the 
right  wing  coup  in  the  Soviet  Union,  the 
break-up  of  the  Soviet  State  itself,  and  the 
resulting  acceleration  of  the  Soviet  military 
draw  down,  permit  further  reductions  in  de- 
fense spending;  and 

(4)  the  additional  reductions  in  defense 
spending  beyond  those  assumed  as  a  result  of 
the  1990  Budget  Enforcement  Act  will  more 
than  offset  the  supplemental  appropriations 
provided  for  in  this  Act. 

SEC.  3.  NONAPPUCABOiTY  OF  BUDGET  ACT. 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law.  any  new  budget  authority  or  outlays 
provided  for  in  this  Act  shall  not  be  counted 
for  purposes  of  determining  any  spending 
limits  provided  in  the  Balanced  Budget  and 
Emergency  Deficit  Control  Act  of  1985. 

TITLE  I— EMERGENCY  SUPPLEMENTAL 

APPROPRLATIONS 

SEC.  101.  GENERAL  APPROPRIATION  AUTHORITY. 

The  sums  described  in  this  title  are  appro- 
priated, out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury 
not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  provide  emer- 
gency supplemental  appropriations  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1992.  and  for 
other  purposes. 
Subtitle  A — ^Agriculture,  Rural  Development 

and  Related  Agencies 
SEC.  110.  WOMEN,  INFANTS  AND  CHILDREN  SUP- 
PLEMENTAL FOOD  PROGRAM. 
For  an  additional  amount  to  carry  out  the 
program  under  section  17  of  the  Child  Nutri- 
tion Act  of  1966.  S250.000.000. 
SEC.     111.     FARMERS     HOME    ADMDmSTRATION 
RURAL  HOUSING  INSURANCE  FUND. 

(a)  Gross  Obligations.— For  additional 
gross  obligations  for  direct  and  guaranteed 
loans  as  authorized  under  title  V  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  to  be  avail- 
able from  the  Rural  Housing  Insurance 
Fund— 

(1)  SI, 000.000,000  for  loans  to  section  502  bor- 
rowers; and 

(2)  $200,000,000  for  section  515  rental  hous- 
ing. 

(b)  Cost  of  Loans.— For  an  additional 
amount  for  the  cost,  as  defined  in  section 
13201  of  the  Budget  Enforcement  Act  of  1990, 
including  the  cost  of  modifying  direct  and 
guaranteed  loans — 

(1)  SI 79.500.000  for  low  income  loans  under 
section  502  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949;  and 

(2)  S87,000,000  for  rental  housing  purposes 
under  section  515  of  such  Act. 

(c)  ADomoNAL  Rental  Assistance  agree- 
ments.—For  additional  rental  assistance 
agreements  entered  into  under  or  renewed 
under  section  521(a)(2)  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1949.  S50.000.000. 

SEC.  112.  FARMERS  HOME  ADMINISTRATION 
RURAL  DEVELOPMENT  INSURANCE 
FUND. 

(a)  Gross  Obuoations.— For  additional 
gross  obligations  for  the  principal  amount  of 
direct  and  guaranteed  loans  under  section 
308  of  the  Consolidated  Farm  and  Rural  De- 
velopment Act,  to  be  available  from  the 
Rural  Development  Insurance  Fund, 
$1,000,000,000  for  water  and  sewer  facility 
loans,  except  that  none  of  the  funds  made 
available  under  this  title  may  be  used  for  the 
transfer  of  funds  described  in  this  sub- 
section. 


(b)  Cost  of  loans.- For  an  additional 
amount  for  the  cost,  as  defined  in  section 
13201  of  the  Budget  Enforcement  Act  of  1990. 
including  the  cost  of  modifying  direct  loans 
under  section  308  of  the  Consolidated  Farm 
and  Rural  Development  Act,  $90,510,000  for 
water  and  sewer  facility  loans. 

SEC.  113.  FARMERS  HOME  ADMINISTRATION 
RURAL  WATER  AND  WASTE  DIS- 
POSAL GRANTS. 

For  an  additional  amount  for  Farmers 
Home  Administration  rural  water  and  waste 
disposal  grants,  $500,000,000. 

Subtitle  B— Defenae 
SEC  111.  COMMUNITY  PLANNING  AND  ADJUST- 
MENT ASSISTANCE. 

For  an  additional  amount  to  enable  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  to  transfer  amounts  to 
the  Economic  Development  Administration 
of  the  Department  of  Commerce  to  provide, 
pursuant  to  title  DC  of  the  Public  Works  and 
Economic  Development  Act  of  1965.  planning 
and  adjustment  assistance  to  communities 
that  are  or  are  likely  to  become  adversely 
and  substantially  impacted  by  proposed  or 
actual  closure  of.  or  substantial  reduction 
in.  military  installations,  or  by  any  proposed 
or  actual  cancellation  of.  or  reduction  in, 
any  contract  or  subcontract  for  products  or 
services  for  the  Department  of  Defense. 
S200.000.000. 

SEC.  122.  SMALL  BUSINESS  CONVERSION  ASSIST- 
ANCE. 

For  an  additional  amount  to  enable  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  to  transfer  amounts  to 
the  Small  Business  Administration  to  pro- 
vide, pursuant  to  the  Small  Business  Act  of 
1958.  technical  information,  consultation, 
and  financial  assistance  to  small  business 
firms  that  are  or  are  likely  to  become  ad- 
versely and  substantially  impacted  by  pro- 
posed or  actual  closure  of.  or  substantial  re- 
duction in.  military  installations,  or  by  any 
proposed  or  actual  cancellation  of,  or  reduc- 
tion in.  any  contract  or  subcontract  for 
products  or  services  for  the  Department  of 
Defense.  S200,000,000.  in  order  to  facilitate 
the  conversion  of  the  such  small  business 
firms  from  defense  to  civilian  markets. 

SBC  in.  RESEARCH.  DEVELOPMDn',  AND  CM- 
NERIC  TECHNOLOGY. 

For  an  additional  amount  to  enable  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  to  transfer  amounts  to 
the  National  Institute  of  Standards  and 
Technology  to  provide,  pursuant  to  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Standards  and  Technology 
Authorization  Act  of  1988.  project  support  for 
civilian  oriented  research  and  development 
and  generic  technology  projects  designed  to 
aid  scientists,  engineers,  and  technicians  in 
converting  their  skills  from  the  defense  to 
the  civilian  sector,  while  creating  new  sci- 
entific and  technological  information  as  a 
spur  to  increased  innovation  and  productiv- 
ity in  civilian  economy,  $200,000,000. 

SBC.  124.  DEMONSTRATION  PROJECTS  FOR  DIS- 
LOCATED WORKERS. 

For  an  additional  amount  to  enable  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  to  transfer  amounts  to 
the  Department  of  Labor  to  provide,  pursu- 
ant to  section  325(d)(2)  of  the  Job  Training 
Partnership  Act,  demonstration  projects  to 
encourage  and  promote  innovative  responses 
to  the  dislocation  of  workers  resulting  from 
reductions  in  expenditures  by  the  United 
States  for  defense  or  by  the  closure  of  United 
States  military  installations,  which  assist  in 
retraining  and  reorganization  efforts  that 
are  designed  to  avert  layoffs  that  would  oth- 
erwise occur  as  a  result  of  such  reductions  or 
closures,  except  that  notwithstanding  sec- 
tion 325(a)  of  such  Act,  grants  made  with 
amounts  received  under  this  section  may  be 
used  to  provide  services  to  individuals  who 
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lot  received  a  notice  of  termination  or 
if  the  Secretary  of  Labor  determines 
termination  or  layoff  Is  reasonably 
S200.000.000 

I.  rSDERAL  FACnJTIES  CLXAN-UP. 

an  additional  amount  to  enable  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (En- 
Safety,  and  Occupational  Health) 
out  the  Defense  Environmental  Res- 
Program.  1400.000.000. 
C — Energy  and  Water  DevelopiiieDt 

.  FEDERAL  FACILITIES  CLEAN-UP. 

un  additional  amount  to  enable  the  As- 
Secretary  of  Energy  for  Envlron- 
Restoration  and  Waste  Management 
out  the  Environmental  Restoration 
Waste  Management  Program, 
000. 
ARMY  CORPS  OF  ENGINEERS. 

in  additional  amount  for  the  Assistant 
of  the  Army  for  Civil  Works  to 
3ut  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  Civil 
Programs.  $500,000,000. 
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SEC.  Ill 


LAND  AND  WATER  CONSERVATION 
FUNR 

in  additional  amount  for  State  grants 
6  of  the  Land  and  Water  Con- 
Fund  Act  of  1965.  $50,000,000. 
HISTORIC  PRESERVATION  tVND. 

an    additional    amount    to    provide 
n-aid  in  accordance  with  the  Historic 

Act  of  1966.  $50,000,000. 
ENERGY  CONSERVATION. 

additional  amounts  to  enable  the  Sec- 

of  Energy  to  make  grants  under  title 

the   State  Energy   Conservation  and 

Act,  $100,000,000  to  be  used  for  the 

assistance  program  for  low 

persons,  and  $100,000,000  to  be  used 

Institutional  Conservation  Program. 

S4>title  E— Labor,  Health  and  Human 

Services,  and  Education 

EMPLOYMENT  AND   TRAINING    SERV- 
ICE& 

Ln  additional  amount  to  carry  out  the 
Training  Partnership  Act— 

.000.000  to  carry  out  subtitle  B  of 
of  such  Act; 

1.300.000.000  to  carry  out  title  III  of 

ct.  of  which  $700,000,000  shall  be  utl- 

make  needs-related  payments  as  au- 

under  section  314(e)  of  such  Act;  and 

000.000  to  carry  out  subtitle  B  of 

f  of  such  Act. 

COMMUNITY    SERVICE    EMPLOYMENT 
FOR  OLDER  AMERICANS. 

an  additional  amount  to  carry  out 

of  the  Older  Americans  Act  of  1965. 

000,  to  be  obligated  on  a  Federal  and 

jy  State  basis  In  the  same  manner  as 

were    otherwise    obligated    under 

in  fiscal  year  1992. 

HEALTH    RESOURCES  AND   SERVICES 
ADMINISTRATION. 

iIiORANT,   Community   and   Homeless 

Centers.— For  an  additional  amount 

out  sections  329.  330.  and  340  of  the 

Health  Service  Act.  $200,000,000.  to  be 

under  such  sections  In  the  same 

as  amounts  were  otherwise  obli- 

inder  such  sections  in  fiscal  year  1992. 

[TV  Health  Care  Services.— For  an 

amount  to  carry  out  title  XXVI  of 

PJbllc  Health  Service  Act.  $500,000,000. 

If  ATiONAL  Health  Service  Corps.— For 

amount  to  carry  out  subpart  II 

D  of  title  in  of  the  Public  Health 

Act,  $50,000,000. 

NATIONAL  INSTITUTES  OF  HEALTH. 

an  additional  amount  to  carry  out 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act. 
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$1,000,000,000.  to  be  allocated  among  the  var- 
ious Institutes  In  the  same  proportion  as 
amounts  were  otherwise  allocated  among  the 
Institutes  in  fiscal  year  1992. 

SBC.  IH.  ALCOHOL,  DRUG  ABUSE,  AND  MENTAL 
HEALTH  ADMINISTRATION. 

For  an  additional  amount  to  carry  out  sub- 
part 1  of  part  B  of  title  XIX  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act,  $1,000,000,000. 
SEC.   IS*.   LOW-INCOME   HOME  ENERGY  ASSIST- 
ANCE. 

For  an  additional  amount  to  carry  out  the 
Low-Income  Home  Elnergy  Assistance  Act  of 
1961.  $1,000,000,000. 

SEC.  1S7.  COMMimiTY  SERVICES  BLOCK  GRANT 
ACT. 

(a)  Grants.- For  an  additional  amount  to 
carry  out  section  672  of  the  Community 
Services  Block  Grant  Act.  $100,000,000,  to  be 
obligated  as  emergency  assistance. 

(b)  Community  Development  Corpora- 
tions.—Notwithstanding  section  681(c)  of  the 
Community  Services  Block  Grant  Act,  for  an 
additional  amount  to  carry  out  section 
681(a)(2)(A)  of  such  Act,  $100,000,000,  except 
that  such  amounts  may  be  made  available 
under  such  section  to  eligible  entitles  for  the 
purpose  of  enabling  such  entitles  to  capital- 
ize revolving  funds  to  provide  assistance  to 
private  business  enterprises  that  lack  appro- 
priate financing. 

SEC.  1S8.  HUMAN  DEVELOPMENT  SERVICES. 

For  an  additional  amount  to  carry  out  the 
Head  Start  Act.  $530,000,000.  of  which— 

(1)  $500,000,000  shall  be  obligated  for  Head 
Start  services;  and 

(2)  $30,000,000  shall  be  obligated  for  renova- 
tion or  rehabilitation  of  Head  Start  facilities 
and  equipment. 

SEC.  ISa.  COMPENSATORY  EDUCATION  FOR  THE 
DISADVANTAGED. 

For  an  additional  amount  to  carry  out 
chapter  1  of  title  I  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  .  Act  of  1965, 
$1,600,000,000.  of  which— 

(1)  $1,000,000,000  shall  be  obligated  for  chap- 
ter 1  services  under  sections  1005  and  1006; 
and 

(2)  $600,000,000  shall  be  obligated  for  ren- 
ovation and  rehabilitation  of  chapter  1 
school  facilities  and  equipment. 

SEC.  180,  STUDENT  FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE. 

(a)  Higher  Education.— For  an  additional 
amount  to  carry  out  title  IV  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965.  $1,000,000,000. 

(b)  Library  Services.— For  an  additional 
amount  to  carry  out  title  II  of  the  Library 
Services  and  Construction  Act.  $60,000,000. 

Subtitle  F— Transportation 
SEC.  171.  FEDERAL  RAILROAD  ADMINISTRATION. 

(a)  Northeast  Corridor  Improvement 
Program.— For  an  additional  amount  to 
carry  out  the  Northeast  Corridor  Improve- 
ment Program.  $500,000,000. 

(b)  National  Railroad  Passenger  Cor- 
poration.—For  an  additional  amount  to  en- 
able the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to 
make  grants  to  the  National  Railroad  Pas- 
senger Corporation  for  capital  Improvements 
and  the  improvement  of  railroad  rights-of- 
way.  $500,000,000. 

(c)  Rail  Assistance.— For  an  additional 
amount  for  necessary  expenses  for  rail  as- 
sistance under  section  5(q)  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  Act.  $500,000,000.  to 
remain  available  until  expended. 

SEC.  172.  FEDERAL  TRANSIT  ADMINISTRATION. 

For  an  additional  amount  for  necessary  ex- 
penses to  carry  out  the  capital  grant  provi- 
sions of  sections  3.  9  and  18  of  the  Urban 
Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1964,  and  to  as- 
sist transit  properties  in  complying  with  the 
requirements  of  the  Americans  with  Disabil- 


ities Act  and  the  Clean  Air  Act,  $1,250,000,000. 
to  be  derived  from  the  Mass  Transit  Account 
of  the  Highway  Trust  Fund  and  to  remain 
available  until  expended. 

SBC.  17$.  FEDERAL  AVIATION  ADMINISTRATION. 

For  an  additional  amount  for  Airport  Im- 
provement Program  grants-in-aid  as  author- 
ized under  section  14  of  the  Airport  and  Air- 
way Development  Act  of  1970,  $1,000,000,000, 
to  be  derived  from  the  Airport  and  Airway 
Trust  Fund  and  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended. 

SEC.  174.  FEDERAL  HIGHWAY  ADMINISTRATION. 

For  an  additional  amount  for  resurfacing, 
restoring,  rehabilitating  and  reconstructing 
roads  and  bridges  on  the  Federal-aid  high- 
way system,  $1,500,000,000.  to  be  apportioned 
in  the  same  manner  as  funds  were  appor- 
tioned for  such  purposes  in  fiscal  year  1991, 
to  be  derived  from  the  Highway  Trust  Fund 
and  to  remain  available  until  expended. 

Subtitle  G — Veterans  Affaira  and  Houaing 
and  Urban  Development 

SEC.  181.  COMMUNITY  DEVELOPMENT  AND  PLAN- 
NING. 

For  an  additional  amount  to  carry  out  a 
community  development  grants  program 
under  title  I  of  the  Housing  and  Community 
Development  Act  of  1974,  $2,000,000,000,  such 
funds  to  be  obligated  for  making  grants  to 
States  and  units  of  local  government  under 
such  Act.  For  purposes  of  applying  the  limi- 
tation contained  in  section  105(a)(8)  of  the 
Housing  and  Community  Development  Act  of 
1974  to  amounts  made  available  under  this 
section,  the  maximum  percentage  of  funds 
received  by  a  unit  of  general  local  govern- 
ment under  this  section  that  may  be  used  for 
the  provision  of  public  services  shall  be  20 
percent. 

SEC.  182.  CONTRIBUTIONS  FOR  ASSISTED  HOUS- 
ING. 

For  an  additional  amount  for  the  mod- 
ernization of  public  housing  projects  under 
section    14    of    the    Housing    Act    of    1937, 
$1,550,000,000. 
SEC.  183.  HOME  INVESTMENT  PARTNERSHIPS. 

For  an  additional  amount  to  make  grants 
to  States  and  units  of  local  governments  for 
Investments  In  low  income  housing  under 
section  211  of  the  National  Affordable  Hous- 
ing Act.  $1,000,000,000. 
SEC.  184.  SUPERFUND. 

For  an  additional  amount  to  carry  out  the 
Comprehensive  Environmental  Response. 
Compensation,  and  Liability  Act  of  1980. 
$100,000,000  to  be  derived  from  general  reve- 
nues of  the  Hazardous  Substance  Superfund. 

SEC.    18S.    EPA    CONSTRUCTION    GRANTS    AND 
STATE  REVOLVING  LOAN  FUND. 

For  an  additional  amount  to  carry  out  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  and  the 
Water  Quality  Act  of  1987.  $4,400,000,000,  of 
which  $2,000,000,000  shall  be  made  available 
for  grants  under  title  II  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act.  and  $2,400,000,000  shall 
be  made  available  to  the  State  Revolving 
Loan  Fund  under  title  VI  of  such  Act. 

SEC.  186.  NATIONAL  SCIENCE  FOUNDATION. 

For  an  additional  amount  to  enable  the 
National   Science  Foundation   to  carry   out 
academic  facilities  renovation.  $60,000,000. 
SEC.  187.  NATIONAL  AND  COMMimmr  SERVICE. 

For  an  additional  amount  to  carry  out  pro- 
grams under  the  National  and  Community 
Service  Act  of  1990.  $100,000,000. 

SEC.       188.      FEMA      ElMERGENCY      ASSISTANCE 
GRANTa 

For  an  additional  amount  for  Federal 
Emergency  Management  Agency  emergency 
assisUnce  grants.  $200,000,000. 
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TITLE  n— POOD  STAMP  AND  RELATED 
PROVISIONS 
SBC  Ml.  SHORT  TITLB. 

This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  "Mickey  Le- 
land  Childhood  Hunger  Relief  Act". 

Subtitle  A— Food  SUmp  Program 

SEC.  210.  SIMPLIFYING  THE  HOUSEHOLD  DEFINI- 
TION FOR  HOUSEHOLDS  WITH  CHIL- 
DREN AND  OTHERS. 

The  first  sentence  of  section  3(1)  of  the 
Food  Stamp  Act  of  1977  (7  U.S.C.  2012(1))  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "(2)"  and  inserting  "or  (2)"; 

(2)  by  striking  ",  or  (3)  a  parent  of  minor 
children  and  that  parents  children"  and  all 
that  follows  through  "parents  and  children, 
or  siblings,  who  live  together"  and  inserting 
a  period  and  the  following:  "Parents  and 
their  minor  children  who  live  together  and 
spouses  who  live  together";  and 

(3)  by  striking  ".  unless  one  of  and  all 
that  follows  through  "disabled  member". 

SBC.  211.  INCREASE  IN  BASIC  BENEFIT  LEVEL. 

The  second  sentence  of  section  3(o)  of  the 
Food  Stamp  Act  of  1977  (7  U.S.C.  2012(o))  Is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  ",  and  (11)  on  October  1. 
1990,  and  each  October  1  thereafter,"  and  in- 
serting "(11)  on  October  1.  1990,";  and 

(2)  by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end 
the  following:  "(12)  on  October  1,  1991.  adjust 
the  cost  of  such  diet  to  reflect  103  percent  of 
the  cost  of  the  thrifty  food  plan  In  the  pre- 
ceding June,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary, 
and  round  the  result  to  the  nearest  lower 
dollar  increment  for  each  household  size.  (13) 
on  October  1.  1992,  adjust  the  cost  of  such 
diet  to  reflect  103'/4  percent  of  the  cost  of  the 
thrifty  food  plan  In  the  preceding  June,  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary,  and  round  the 
result  to  the  nearest  lower  dollar  increment 
for  each  household  size,  (14)  on  October  1, 
1993,  adjust  the  cost  of  such  diet  to  reflect 
104  percent  of  the  cost  of  the  thrifty  food 
plan  in  the  preceding  June,  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary,  and  round  the  result  to  the 
nearest  lower  dollar  Increment  for  each 
household  size.  (15)  on  October  1,  1994,  adjust 
the  cost  of  such  diet  to  reflect  104.5  percent 
of  the  cost  of  the  thrifty  food  plan  in  the  pre- 
ceding June,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary, 
and  round  the  result  to  the  nearest  lower 
dollar  Increment  for  each  household  size,  and 
(16)  on  October  1,  1995,  and  each  October  1 
thereafter,  adjust  the  cost  of  such  diet  to  re- 
flect 105  percent  of  the  cost  of  the  thrifty 
food  plan  in  the  preceding  June,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary,  and  round  the  result 
to  the  nearest  lower  dollar  Increment  for 
each  household  size,  except  that  each  adjust- 
ment made  under  clause  (11)  through  this 
clause  shall  be  made  without  regard  to  any 
previous  adjustment  made  under  clause  (9) 
through  this  clause". 

SBC.  212.  CHILD  SUPPORT  PAYMENTS  TO  NON- 
HOUSEHOLD  MEMBERS. 

Section  5(d)(6)  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of 
1977  (7  U.S.C.  2014(d)(6))  Is  amended  by  insert- 
ing after  the  comma  at  the  end  the  follow- 
ing: "except  that  child  support  payments 
made  by  a  household  member  to  or  for  a  per- 
son who  is  not  a  member  of  the  household 
shall  be  excluded  from  the  Income  of  the 
household  of  the  person  making  the  pay- 
ments if  such  household  member  was  legally 
obligated  to  make  the  payments,". 

SEC.  213.  EXCLUSION  OF  CHILD  SUPPORT  PAY- 
MENTS FROM  INCOME. 

(a)  In  General.— Section  5(d)(13)  of  the 
Food  Stamp  Act  of  1977  (7  U.S.C.  2014(d)(13)) 
is  amended  by  striking  "at  the  option  of  a 
State  agency  and  subject  to  subsection 
(m),". 


(b)  Conforming  Amendment.— Section  5  of 
such  Act  (7  U.S.C.  2014)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing subsection  (m). 

SEC.  214.  ELIMINATION  OF  CAP  ON  EXCESS  SHEI^ 
TER  DEDUCTION. 

The  fourth  sentence  of  section  5(e)  of  the 
Food  Stamp  Act  of  1977  (7  U.S.C.  2014(e))  is 
amended  by  striking  ":  Provided.  That"  and 
all  that  follows  through  "June  30". 

SEC.    21t.    RESOURCES   OF    HOUSEHOLDS   WITH 
DISABLED  MEMBERS. 

The  first  sentence  of  section  5(g)  of  the 
Food  Stamp  Act  of  1977  (7  U.S.C.  2014(g))  is 
amended  by  striking  "a  member  who  is  60 
years  of  age  or  older."  and  inserting  "an  el- 
derly or  disabled  member.". 
SEC.  216.  VALUE  OF  VEHICLES  EXCLUDED  FROM 

ALLOWABLE  FINANCIAL  RE- 

SOURCBa 

Section  5(g)(2)  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of 
1977  (7  U.S.C.  2014(g)(2))  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing "$4,500"  and  inserting  "$5,500  (adjusted 
on  October  1.  1992,  and  each  October  1  there- 
after, to  reflect  changes  in  the  index  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  to  be  most  reason- 
able, for  the  12  months  ending  on  the  preced- 
ing June  30  of  the  year) '. 

SBC  217.  HOMELESS  FAMILIES  IN  TRANSITIONAL 
HOUSING. 

Section  5<k)(2)  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of 
1977  (7  U.S.C.  2014(k)(2))  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing subparagraph  (F)  and  inserting  the  fol- 
lowing new  subparagraph: 

"(F)  housing  assistance  payments  made  to 
a  third  party  on  behalf  of  a  household  resid- 
ing in  transitional  housing  for  the  home- 
less;". 

SEC  218.  BARRIERS  IN  RURAL  AREAS. 

Section  17  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1977  (7 
U.S.C.  2026)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  following  new  subsection: 

"(k)(l)  The  Secretary  shall  conduct,  and 
may  permit  States,  on  their  Initiative,  to 
conduct,  pilot  projects  that  test  changes  in, 
and  new,  food  stamp  program  administrative 
and  eligibility  determination  procedures  de- 
signed to  Increase  participation  In  rural 
areas. 

"(2)  Projects  under  paragraph  (1)  shall  be 
carried  out  over  not  less  than  a  2-year  period 
and  shall  test  changes  In  administrative  and 
eligibility  determination  procedures  sug- 
gested by  resetwch  on  barriers  to  participa- 
tion in  rural  areas  and  State  agency  experi- 
ence, including— 

"(A)  conducting  certification  activities 
that  would  otherwise  be  conducted  in  offices 
of  the  State  agency,  by  mail,  by  telephone, 
or  at  other  locations; 

"(B)  Increased  Hexlbillty  in  office  hours 
and  more  accessible  sites  for  eligibility  cer- 
tification and  benefit  Issuance; 

"(C)  expanded  provision  of  program  infor- 
mation; 

"(D)  outstatloning  of  State  agency  staff; 

"(E)  sute  agency  processing  of  social  se- 
curity numbers; 

"(F)  reduced  verification  and  reporting  re- 
quirements; 

"(G)  changes  In  the  rules  governing  how 
household  assets  are  counted  in  eligibility 
determinations;  and 

"(H)  coordination  with  and  use  of  person- 
nel administering  the  expanded  food  and  nu- 
trition education  program  conducted  under 
section  3(d)  of  the  Act  of  May  8,  1914  (38  Stat. 
373,  chapter  79;  7  U.S.C.  343(d))  and  section 
1425  of  the  National  Agricultural  Research. 
Extension,  and  Teaching  Policy  Act  of  1977  (7 
U.S.C.  3125),  community  action  agencies,  and 
other  local  resources  in  providing  program 
Information,  screening  and  advising  appli- 
cants, and  providing  transportation. 

"(3)  In  carrying  out  pilot  projects  under 
this  subsection,  the  Secretary  shall  give  pri- 


ority to  projects  encompassing  more  than 
one  substantial  change  in  administrative  and 
eligibility  determination  procedures  and 
may  pay  up  to  60  percent  of  the  administra- 
tive costs  related  to  Implementation  of  pilot 
projects  authorized  under  this  subsection.". 

SBC.  21*.  HOMELESS  PARTICIPATION  PROJECTS. 

Section  18  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1977  (7 
U.S.C.  2027)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  following  new  subsection: 

"(g)  Of  amounts  appropriated  to  carry  out 
this  section,  not  to  exceed  $1,000,000  in  any 
fiscal  year  may  be  used  by  the  Secretary  to 
make  grants  to  public  or  private  nonprofit 
organizations  or  agencies,  in  one  or  more 
areas  of  the  United  States,  for  projects  de- 
signed to  improve  the  effectiveness  of  the 
food  stamp  program  in  delivering  food  assist- 
ance to  homeless  individuals.". 

Subtitle  B— Nutrition  Programs 
SEC.  221.  PROVISION  OF  FLUID  MILS. 

Paragraph  (2)  of  section  9(a)  of  the  Na- 
tional School  Lunch  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1758(a))  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(2)  Lunches  served  by  schools  participat- 
ing In  the  school  lunch  program  under  this 
Act  shall  offer  students  fluid  milk.". 
SBC  222.  PARTICIPATION  OF  PRIVATE  RESIDEN- 
TIAL DAY  CARE  ORGANIZATIONS  IN 
CHILD  AND  ADULT  CARE  FOOD  PRO- 
GRAM. 

(a)  In  General.— Section  17(a)  of  the  Na- 
tional School  Lunch  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1766(a))  Is 
amended— 

(1)  in  the  last  sentence— 

(A)  in  paragraph  (2).  by  redesignating  sub- 
paragraphs (A),  (B).  and  (C)  as  clauses  (1). 
(11),  and  (ill),  respectively;  and 

(B)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2) 
as  subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B),  respectively; 

(2)  by  designating  the  first  through  sixth 
sentences  as  paragraphs  (1)  through  (6).  re- 
spectively; and 

(3)  in  paragraph  (2)  (as  so  designated)— 

(A)  by  Inserting  "(A)"  after  the  paragraph 
designation; 

(B)  by  striking  ";  and  such  term"  and  all 
that  follows  through  the  period  at  the  end 
and  inserting  a  period;  and 

(C)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subparagraph: 

"(B)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
'institution'  shall  also  mean  any  other  pri- 
vate organization  providing  nonresidential 
day  care  services  If — 

"(1)  at  least  25  percent  of  the  children 
served  by  the  organization  meet  the  Income 
eligibility  criteria  established  under  section 
9(b)  for  free  or  reduced  price  meals;  and 

"(11)  as  a  result  of  the  participation  of  the 
organization  in  the  program  established 
under  this  section — 

"(I)  the  nutritional  content  or  quality  of 
meals  and  snacks  served  to  children  under 
the  care  of  the  organization  will  be  im- 
proved; or 

"(II)  fees  charged  by  the  organization  for 
the  care  of  the  children  described  In  clause 
(1)  will  be  lowered.". 

(b)  Conforming  Amendments.— Section  17 
of  such  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (dK2)(B),  by  striking  "sub- 
section (a)(1)"  and  inserting  "subsection 
(a)(6)(A)":  and 

(2)  by  striking  subsection  (p). 

SBC  222.  MEAL  SUPPLEMENTS  FOR  CHILDRBN  IN 
AFTERSCHOOL  CARE. 

Section  17A(a)(2)  of  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1766a(aK2))  is  amend- 
ed— 

(1)  by  Inserting  "and"  after  the  semicolon 
at  the  end  of  subparagraph  (A); 

(2)  by  striking  ";  and"  at  the  end  of  sub- 
paragraph (B)  and  indbrting  a  period;  and 
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(3)  bjfl  striking 

SBC.     X4. 
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1993. 
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subparagraph  (C). 

ASSISTANCE     TO     HOMELESS     PRE- 
SCHOOL CHILDREN. 

18(c)(5)(A)  of  the  National  School 
^ct  (42  U.S.C.  1760(c)(5)(A))  Is  amend- 
4^rtklng  the  first  sentence  and  Insert- 
following  new  sentence:  "Except  as 
In  subparagraph  (B),  the  Secretary 
ekpend  to  carry  out  this  subsection, 
aifiounts  appropriated  to  carry  out  this 
less  than  S2.000.000  in  fiscal  year 
less  than  S2.000.000  in  fiscal  year 
not  less  than  S3.000.000  in  fiscal  year 
addition  to  any  amounts  made  avail- 
unper  section  7(a)(5)(B)(i)(I)  of  the  Child 
Act       of       1966       (42       U.S.C. 
)(B)(i)(I)),  except  that  not  more  than 
shall  be  expended  for  tne  program 
by  this  subsection  in  any  fiscal 
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Subtitle  C— Effective  Date 

EFFECTIVE  DATE. 

Utle  and  the  amendments  made  by 
shall  become  effective  on  April  1. 


The 
tlon  Ac 

(1) 
106(aK2 
"June 
1992 

(2)   in 
1992" 
SBC  i 


III— MISCELLANEOUS  PROVISIONS 

FEDERAL  UNEMPLOYMENT  BENEFITS 
AND  ALLOWANCES. 

^ergency  Unemployment  Compensa- 

of  1991  is  amended— 

n      sections      102(f)(1)(B).      102(f)(2). 

and  501(b)(1)  and  (2).   by  striking 

1992"  and  inserting  "September  30. 
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ai  d 


UMI 
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January  21,  1992 


January  21,  1992 
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Fi  ty 


Fi  ty 


section  501(a).   by   striking   "June, 
inserting  "September.  1992". 

INCREASED  MATCHING  RATE  FOR  AID 
TO  FAMILIES  WITH  DEPENDENT 
CHILDREN. 

any  other  provision  of 
purposes  of  making  payments  under 
403  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  the 
iimilies  with  dependent  children  ex- 
e  rate  for  each  State  shall  be  in- 
by  11.47  percent  for  fiscal  year  1992. 
amounts  derived  from  such  in- 
s^iall  be  used  as  follows: 

percent  of  such  amounts  shall  be 
to  all  States. 

percent  of  such  amounts  shall  be 
only  to  those  States  that  do  not  de- 
restore  benefits  levels  under  part  A 
V  of  such  Act. 

INCREASED     MEDICAID     MATCHING 
RATE. 

any   other    provision    of 

purposes  of  making  payments  under 

1903  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  the 

medical   assistance   percentage   for 

shall  be  increased  by  4.21  percent 

year  1992. 

FREIGHT  ASSISTANCE. 

any   other    provision    of 

purposes  of  providing  rail  assistance 

ection    5(q)    of   the    Department    of 

on  Act.  the  matching  rate  under 

for  each  State  shall  be  decreased  by 

fiscal    year    1992    with    respect    to 

made  available  under  title  I. 

TRANSIT  ADMINISTRATION. 

any   other    provision    of 
forjpurposes  of  carrying  out  the  capital 
provisions  of  sections  3.  9  and  18  of  the 
Transportation  Act  of  1964.  and 
transit   properties   in   complying 
requirements  of  the  Americans  with 
es  Act  and  the  Clean  Air  Act.  the 
rate  under  the  Urban  Mass  Trans- 
Act  of  1964  for  each  State  shall  be 
to  10  percent  for  fiscal  year  1992 
to    amounts    made    available 
I. 

HIGHWAY  ADMINISTRATION. 

any   other   provision   of 
purposes  of  resurfacing,  restoring. 
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rehabilitating  and  reconstructing  roads  and 
bridges  on  the  Federal-aid  highway  system, 
the  matching  rate  with  respect  to  the  High- 
way Trust  Fund  for  each  State  shall  be  de- 
creased to  10  percent  for  fiscal  year  1992  with 
respect  to  amounts  made  available  under 
title  I. 

SEC  307.  EPA  STATE  REVOLVING  LOAN  FUNDS. 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law,  for  purposes  of  the  State  Revolving 
Loan  Fund  under  title  VI  of  the  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Act.  the  matching  rate  with  re- 
spect to  such  Fund  for  each  State  shall  be 
decreased  by  10  percent  for  fiscal  year  1992 
with  respect  to  amounts  made  available 
under  title  I. 

SEC.  308.  ARMY  CORPS  OF  ENGINEERS  AUTHOR- 
ITY WITH  RESPECT  TO  MATCHING 
RATES. 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law,  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army  for 
Civil  Works  shall  have  the  authority  to 
waive  up  to  '/4  of  any  matching  rate  require- 
ment to  be  applied  by  such  Assistant  Sec- 
retary for  each  State  for  fiscal  year  1992  with 
respect  to  amounts  made  available  under 
title  I. 

SEC.  309.  HEALTH  BENEFITS  FOR  THE  UNEM- 
PLOYED PROGRAM. 

(a)  Purpose.— It  is  the  purpose  of  this  sec- 
tion to  establish  a  State  program  to  provide 
unemployed  individuals  and  their  families 
with  health  benefits  either  directly  through 
a  public  program  or  indirectly  through  the 
continuation  of  an  employer-based  plan. 

(b)  Establishment.— The  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  (hereafter  re- 
ferred to  in  this  section  as  the  "Secretary") 
shall  establish  a  program  under  which  the 
Secretary  shall  award  grants  to  States  to 
carry  out  the  purpose  described  in  subsection 
(a). 

(C)  APPLICATION  AND  PLAN.— 

(1)  In  GENERAL.— To  be  eligible  to  receive  a 
grant  under  this  section,  a  State  shall  pre- 
pare and  submit  an  application  to  the  Sec- 
retary at  such  time,  in  such  manner,  and 
containing  such  information  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  require,  including  the  plan  re- 
quired under  paragraph  (2).  A  State  shall  not 
be  eligible  to  receive  a  grant  unless  its  appli- 
cation and  plan  are  approved  by  the  Sec- 
retary. 

(2)  Plan.— A  State  application  submitted 
under  paragraph  (i)  shall  contain  the  plan  of 
the  State  for  the  administration  of  the 
amounts  received  by  the  State  under  this 
section.  Such  plan  shall  contain  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  procedures  that  the  State  intends 
to  utilize  to — 

(A)  notify  unemployed  individuals  In  the 
State  of  their  potential  eligibility  for  assist- 
ance under  the  program  established  by  the 
State  under  this  section; 

(B)  determine  which  individuals  in  the 
State  are  eligible  to  participate  in  such  pro- 
gram; 

(C)  enroll  eligible  Individuals  for  participa- 
tion in  such  program;  and 

(D)  process  claims  made  by  eligible  indi- 
viduals under  such  program. 

(d)  Use  of  Funds.— The  State  shall  use 
amounts  received  under  this  section  to — 

(1)  establish  a  Statewide  program  to  pro- 
vide coverage  for  certain  minimum  health 
care  benefits  provided  to  such  eligible  indi- 
viduals under  this  section;  and 

(2)  establish  a  program  to  provide  funding 
to  eligible  individuals  to  enable  such  individ- 
uals, until  the  expiration  of  a  6-month  period 
beginning  on  the  date  on  which  such  individ- 
ual's employment  is  terminated,  to  continue 
to  pay  their  employer-based  health  insur- 
ance premiums  under  a  group  health  plan 


pursuant  to  title  XXH  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  300bb-l  et  seq.),  sec- 
tion 49603  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1966.  or  part  6  of  title  I  of  the  Employee  Re- 
tirement Income  Security  Act  of  1974  (29 
U.S.C.  1161  et  seq.)  in  amounts  not  to  exceed 
the  premium  cost  attributable  to  the  mini- 
mum health  care  benefits  under  paragraph 
(1). 

(e)  Eligible  Individuals.— 

(1)  In  general.— To  be  eligible  to  receive 
assistance  under  a  program  established  by 
the  State  under  subsection  (d).  an  individual 
must — 

(A)  become  separated  from  such  individ- 
ual's full-time  source  of  employment, 
through  no  fault  of  such  individual,  on  or 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act; 

(B)  have  been  a  participant  in  the  em- 
ployer-based health  Insurance  plan  provided 
by  the  employer  referred  to  in  Subparagraph 
(A);  and 

(C)  not  have  access  to  health  insurance 
coverage  through— 

(1)  another  employer  of  such  individual  or 
the  spouse  of  such  individual; 

(11)  an  Immediate  family  member  of  such 
Individual;  or 

(ill)  any  Federal  health  care  Insurance  pro- 
gram, including  Medicaid. 

(2)  Election  by  individual.— An  individual 
eligible  to  receive  assistance  under  para- 
graph (1),  shall  have  the  option  to  elect  to 
receive  assistance  under  either  of  the  pro- 
grams referred  to  in  subsection  (d)  estab- 
lished by  the  State. 

(f)  Coverage  Period.  Continuation  of  Em- 
ployer Coverage,  and  Minimum  Benefits.— 

(1)  Coverage  period.- Except  as  provided 
in  paragraph  (2).  health  care  coverage  pro- 
vided to  an  individual  under  this  section,  ei- 
ther directly  or  through  subsidized  premium 
payments,  shall  apply  to  services  provided 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section 
and  shall  terminate  6  months  after  the  date 
on  which  such  coverage  is  initiated  for  such 
individual,  or  30  days  after  such  Individual  is 
reemployed  on  a  full-time  basis,  whichever 
occurs  first. 

(2)  Continuation  of  employer-based  cov- 
erage.— 

(A)  Prohibition.— An  individual  who  is 
covered  under  an  employer-based  health  plan 
through  continuation  of  coverage  provisions 
of  the  type  referred  to  in  subsection  (d)(2). 
and  who  elects  to  receive  assistance  under  a 
State  program  established  under  subsection 
(d)(1),  shall  not  be  permitted  to  further  con- 
tinue such  coverage  under  such  continuation 
of  coverage  provisions  after  the  expiration  of 
the  period  of  assistance  under  such  State 
program. 

(B)  Subsidized  premiums.— An  individual 
who  is  covered  under  an  employee-based 
health  plan  through  continuation  of  cov- 
erage provisions  of  the  type  referred  to  in 
subsection  (d)(2).  and  who  elects  to  receive 
assistance  under  a  State  program  established 
under  subsection  (d)(2).  shall  apply  such  as- 
sistance to  subsidize  such  coverage  under 
such  continuation  of  coverage  provision  for 
not  to  exceed  a  6-month  period  after  the  nor- 
mal date  on  which  such  continued  coverage 
would  expire.  Such  6-month  period  shall  be 
considered  an  extension  of  such  continued 
coverage. 

(C)  An  individual  who— 

(i)  otherwise  is  eligible  for  assistance 
under  this  section; 

(ii)  becomes  unemployed  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  section; 

(iii)  elects  to  remain  enrolled  under  an  em- 
ployer-based health  plan;  and 


(Iv)  elects  to  receive  assistance  under  a 
State  program  established  under  subsection 
(d)(2); 

shall  apply  such  assistance  to  remain  en- 
rolled in  such  plan  and,  after  such  assistance 
Is  terminated,  such  individual  may  elect  to 
continue  coverage  under  such  health  plan 
through  continuation  of  coverage  provisions 
of  the  type  referred  to  In  subsection  (d)(1), 
and  such  coverage  shall  be  considered  an  ex- 
tension of  such  continued  coverage. 

(3)  Minimum  benefits.— Health  care  bene- 
fits that  shall  be  covered  under  the  program 
established  under  this  section,  either  di- 
rectly or  through  subsidized  premium  pay- 
ments, shall  include— 

(A)  hospital  services; 

(B)  physician  services; 

(C)  diagnostic  and  screening  services; 

(D)  mental  health  services,  including  not 
more  than  45  days  of  inpatient  care  and  not 
more  than  20  outpatient  visits; 

(E)  prenatal  and  well-baby  care  services; 

(g)  COST  Sharing.— In  the  case  of  an  indi- 
vidual— 

(1)  covered  under  the  Statewide  health  care 
program  established  by  the  State  under  sub- 
section (d)(1),  who  is  ineligible  to  participate 
In  an  employer-based  health  Insurance  plan 
of  the  type  referred  to  in  subsection  (d)(1), 
such  Individual  shall  contribute  an  amount 
equal  to  20  percent  of  the  cost  of  the  cov- 
erage provided  to  such  individual  under  such 
Statewide  program;  or 

(2)  receiving  premium  assistance  under  the 
program  established  under  subsection  (d)(2) 
in  the  State,  who  is  eligible  to  participate  in 
an  employer-based  health  insurance  plan  of 
the  type  referred  to  in  subsection  (d)(1),  such 
individual  shall  contribute  20  percent  of  the 
cost  of  the  premiums  under  such  employer- 
based  plan. 

(h)  PAYMENTS.- 

(1)  ENTITLEMENT.— Each  State  for  which  an 
application  has  been  approved  by  the  Sec- 
retary under  this  section  shall  be  entitled  to 
payments  under  this  section  to  be  expended 
by  the  State  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of 
the  application  for  the  fiscal  year  for  which 
the  allotment  is  to  be  made. 

(2)  Method  of  payments.— The  Secretary 
may  make  payments  to  a  State  in  install- 
ments, and  in  advance  or.  by  way  of  reim- 
bursement, with  necessary  adjustments  on 
account  of  overpayments  or  underpayments, 
as  the  Secretary  may  determine. 

(3)  State  spending  of  payments.— Pay- 
ments to  a  State  under  this  section  for  any 
fiscal  year  must  be  expended  by  the  State  in 
that  fiscal  year  or  in  the  succeeding  fiscal 
year. 

(4)  Administrative  expenses.— Of  the 
amount  provided  to  a  State  under  this  sec- 
tion, an  amount  not  to  exceed  15  percent 
shall  be  used  by  such  State  to  provide  for  the 
administrative  costs  of  carrying  out  the  pro- 
gram established  under  this  section. 

(i)  Decrease  in  Length  of  Coverage.— If 
amounts  appropriated  under  subsection  (j) 
are  insufficient  with  respect  to  the  individ- 
uals in  a  State  who  are  eligible  under  sub- 
section (e)  for  benefits  under  this  section, 
such  State  may  reduce  the  length  of  cov- 
erage required  under  subsection  (f)(1)  to  the 
extent  necessary  to  enable  the  State  to  pro- 
vide benefits  to  such  individuals. 

(J)  Authorization  of  Appropriations.— 
There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated, 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
this  section  in  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1992 
through  1995. 


SUMMARY— SHORT-TERM  STIMULUS/RELIEF  FOR  STATE 
AND  LOCAL  GOVERNMENTS 

|ln  billnns  at  (Mian) 


Fiscal  year 

1992  Appio- 

pnatnns 

Atfdibonal 
stimulus 

1         Jobs        and        uiirastnictuii— 

(20.000.000.000: 

Rail _ 

0.20 

1.500 

Mass  transit/MM  camplianct  PMb  .. 

2M 

1.2S0 

Airports  .._ 

IJO 

1000 

Roads  and  bndjes  mainttnanct 

ISJO 

1.500 

FmHA  mltfAastmralef  (rants  

JSO 

500 

.6M 

1000 

EPA  constfiKtion  irants/State  ittolv- 

inj  loan  fund  

2.400 

4400 

Supeilund  „ 

.2S0 

.100 

Federal  facilities  clea«-iip  

6.100 

1.000 

Army  Corps  of  Engincers/EPA  pniicts  . 

2.700 

.500 

Ene<Of  conservation  (institutional)  

JOO 

.100 

Land   and   oater   conservation   tuml 

(Stale  assistance) _ 

.020 

.050 

Historic  Preservation  Fund  

.040 

.050 

Job  Corps  facilities  construction 

joe 

.300 

(') 

600 

Head  Start  facilities  renovation  

.010 

.030 

NSF  academic  facilities  renovatwi 

.030 

060 

.020 

.060 

HOME  (housing  construction  and  reha- 

bilitation)   

1.500 

1.000 

3.200 

2.000 

FmHA  502  Ismgie  family  tiousing)  

IJOO 

1000 

FmHA  515  Imulti-lamily  housing) 

600 

250 

Community  development  corporations  . 

.030 

100 

Public  bousing  modemuation  

2.M0 

1.550 

Weatheruation  

.200 

.100 

Total  ..- - 

20 

II.  Education,  joli  tramini,  htalth-can.  and 

safety  net— UO.000.000.000: 

Elemenlary-secandaiychaplH  1  

6.600 

1.000 

Head  Start  

2.200 
S.300 

500 

Pell  grants  lor  higher  education _. 

1.000 

Community     service     (school-based^ 

.on 

.100 

Dislocated     Woriiets— Job     framing 

Partnership  Ad  ._ 

.600 

1.300 

Summer  youth.  JIPA 

.700 

700 

Americans)  _ 

.400 

300 

Economic  conversion  _ 

.200 

.800 

Temporary  Medicaid  malcli  rata  in- 

crease   

(') 

4500 

Drug  treatment  and  mental  healtli . 

I.SOO 

1.000 

Ryan  White  AIDS  care 

.400 

.500 

National  Institutes  ol  Healtti 

9.000 

1.000 

Community  health  centers  

.uo 

.200 

National  Heatlh  Service  Corps/pbysi- 

cian  placements 

040 

.050 

Continuation  of  extended   onemplo^ 

men)  benefits/health  care  lor  the 

6.200 

2.500 

Tempotary  AFDC  match  rate  increase  . 

(') 

2500 

FEMA  emergency  assistance  

.175 

.200 

Lo«  income  home  energy  assistance  .. 

1.500 

1.000 

Community  services  block  grant 

.440 

.100 

WIG 

2.700 

.250 

Mickey  Uland  Childhood  Himger  Rdief 

Act  

(') 

.500 

Total  .'.- 

20 

Overall  total 

40 

Total  for  Massachusetts 
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'  New  program  or  increased  entitlement  funding. 

Short-Term  Stimulus/Relief  for  State 

and  Local  Governments 

I.  JOBS  and  infrastructure— S20  billion 

Rail 

Additional  funds  would  be  provided  to  Am- 
trak  for  improvement  of  Northeast  Corridor 
right-of-way  and  for  other  capital  improve- 
ments to  Amtrak  stations,  facilities,  and  rail 
lines;  and  to  states  under  the  Local  Freight 
Assistance  program  for  track  improvements. 
(The  match  requirement  for  the  latter  pro- 
gram is  reduced  by  half  for  these  fiscal  year 
1992  supplemental  funds. ) 

Mass  Transit/ Americaits  with  Disabilities  Act 
(ADA)  compliance  grants 

Grants  are  provided  to  state  and  local 
transportation  authorities  for  capital  im- 
provement projects,  including  upgrading 
commuter  rail  infrastructure  and  retro- 
fitting transit  buses  and  rail  facilities  to 
comply  with  ADA.  Due  to  state  budget  defi- 
cits,   serious   shortfalls   have   occurred    for 


such  capital  Improvements.  This  proposal 
has  the  dual  objective  of  creating  jobs  for 
transit  system  reconstruction  in  the  short 
term  and  increasing  access  to  employment 
opportunities  for  people  with  disabilities  in 
the  long  term.  (The  match  requirement  on 
states,  municipalities  and  transit  authorities 
is  reduced  to  10%  for  these  fiscal  year  1992 
supplemental  funds.) 

Airports 

Under  the  Airport  Improvement  Program, 
grants  are  provided  to  airport  authorities  for 
capital  improvements  and  expanded  facili- 
ties. The  FAA  estimates  a  current  backlog  of 
approximately  S8  billion  in  approved,  un- 
funded projects. 

Roads  and  bridges  maintenance 

The  Federal  Highway  Administration  re- 
imburses states  for  maintenance  and  im- 
provements to  bridges  and  roadways.  The 
American  Association  of  State  Highway  and 
Transportation  Officials  has  projected  an  ad- 
ditional need  of  tens  of  billions  of  dollars  to 
fund  maintenance  projects  beyond  the  re- 
cently passed  Surface  Transportation  Act. 
(The  state  and  state  highway  authority 
match  requirement  is  reduced  to  10*/«  for 
these  fiscal  year  1992  supplemental  funds.) 
Farmers  Home  Administration  waterAi>asteu>ateT 
loans  and  grants 

These  programs  finance  construction  of 
public  facilities  providing  clean  water  and 
safe  wastewater  disposal  for  small  cities  and 
rural  areas.  The  current  backlog  in  requests 
for  funding  is  more  than  S2  billion. 

EPA  construction  grants/State  revolving  loan 
fund 

These  funds  will  be  used  to  construct 
wastewater  treatment  facilities  to  meet 
Clean  Water  Act  standards.  It  is  estimated 
that  t4  billion  in  projects  eligible  for  state 
revolving  loan  funds  are  ready  to  go  to  con- 
struction. (The  20%  match  required  by  states 
for  revolving  funds  would  be  cut  in  half  for 
these  fiscal  year  1992  supplemental  dollars.). 
Superfund 

This  program  funds  site  Investigations  and 
cleanup  activities  at  hazardous  waste  sites 
across  the  country.  There  are  more  than 
1.000  sites  on  the  National  Priority  List  that 
EPA  has  not  yet  begun  to  clean  up,  and 
many  other  sites  with  potential  hazardous 
waste  problems  that  EPA  has  not  yet  inves- 
tigated. Additional  funds  will  allow  the 
agency  to  conduct  preliminary  reviews  at 
more  sites,  and  to  expedite  clean-up  at 
known  sites. 

Federal  facilities  clean-up 

These  funds  will  be  used  to  help  stabilize 
and  clean  up  hazardous  and  radioactive 
waste  at  Department  of  Defense  and  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  facilities.  Funds  will  also 
permit  accelerated  base  closuire  site  inves- 
tigations and  clean  up  as  well  as  research 
and  development  of  advanced  technologies 
for  pollution  prevention,  monitoring  and  re- 
mediation. 

Army  Corps  of  Engineers 

Funds  will  assist  the  Corps  in  undertaking 
local  projects  such  as  protective  flood  con- 
trol measures;  harbor  dredging  for  naviga- 
tional safety;  environmental  restoration; 
and  mitigation  and  emergency  recovery  op- 
erations. (Any  match  requirements  may  be 
reduced  by  up  to  half  for  the  fiscal  year  1992 
supplemental  funds.) 

Energy  conservation 

The  Department  of  Energy  provides  grants 
for  institutions  (hospitals,  schools,  prisons, 
etc.)  to  install  more  efficient  lighting,  heat 
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Historic  Preservation  Fund 

This  1  irogram  provides  grants  to  states,  lo- 
calities    and    non-profit    organizations    for 
preservation    of   historic    and    cultural    re- 
It  has  been  documented  that  preser- 
rork  of  at  least  S50  million  is  ready 
t }  planning  and  construction  imme- 
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Job  Corps  facilities  renovation 
Recenjt  engineering  surveys  of  the  106  Job 
Corps  C  inters  have  identified  S334  million  in 
"must  do"  construction  and  renovation 
project! .  These  funds  will  create  6.000  job  op- 
portunl  les  while  accomplishing  Important 
facility  repairs  to  expand  the  availability 
and  imi  irove  the  effectiveness  of  Job  Corps 
training. 

Chapter  1  school  renovation 
These]  funds  will  be  used  to  repair  and  ren- 
ovate <  listing  elementary  and  secondary 
school  luildings  and  help  assure  that  chil- 
dren ati  end  school  in  facilities  conducive  to 
leamlnf . 

Head  Start  facilities  renovation 
ChroD  c  underfunding  of  the  program  and 
reliance  on  free  or  low  cost  facilities  have 
left  ma  ly  Head  Start  programs  in  need  of 
slgnifici  ,nt  physical  improvement  or  replace- 
ment. T  hese  funds  will  immediately  create 
construi  tion  Jobs  to  carry  out  approved  but 
unfunde  1  projects  on  file  at  the  Department 
of  Healt  a  and  Human  Services. 
N^F 
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motors  and  other  equipment.  These 
enable  public  institutions  to  sus- 
ezi)and  their  energy  conservation 


academic  facilities  renovation 

Jational  Science  Foundation  (NSF) 

helps  rebuild  the  nation's  academic 

facilities.  In  1991  less  than  one-sixth 

nstltutions  that  applied  for  asslst- 

funded.  The  additional  funds  will 
1 1SF  to  support  more  projects  across 
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Library  facilities  construction 

Services  and  Construction  Act 

formula  grants  to  the  states  to  as- 

pu^lc  libraries  in  the  construction  of 

buf  dings  and  the  remodeling  and  ren- 

of    existing    facilities.    Additional 

be  targeted  to  projects  already  un- 

which  will  create  jobs  and  improve 

ervlces. 

H(  <ME  (home  ownership  made  easy) 
I  ewly  enacted  block  grant  supports 
construction    and    rehabilitation. 
1  ousing  assistance  in  the  Reagan  era 
the  largest  cuts  (over  80  percent  of 
program. 
Cd^nmunity  development  block  grant 
funds  support  a  broad  array  of  eco- 
fcevelopment,    community    facilities 
hou  ling  rehabilitation  programs.  Fund- 
:hls  program  has  been  stagnant  for 
<  ecade.  (The  celling  of  15  percent  on 
qDBG  dollars  for  public  services  will 
to  20  percent  for  these  fiscal  year 
pMemental  funds.) 

Home  Administration  housing  programs 

programs  provide  long-term  flnanc- 

!  Ingle  family  (section  502)  and  multl- 

( lection  515)  housing  construction  in 

cities   and   rural   areas.   The   FmHA 


housing  programs  decreased  nearly  70  per- 
cent during  the  Reagan  years. 

Community  development  corporations  (CDC's) 

These  funds  will  create  jobs  for  hard-to- 
employ  individuals  in  distressed  areas,  and 
help  to  expand  the  role  of  CDCs  in  commu- 
nity revitalization. 

Public  housing  modernization 

These  funds  will  help  public  housing  au- 
thorities to  renovate  and  repair  housing 
units,  and  preserve  the  dwindling  stock  of 
low-income  housing.  A  recent  survey  showed 
that  tens  of  billions  of  dollars  would  be  re- 
quired to  make  all  existing  public  housing 
units  fully  habitable. 

Weatherization 

These  funds  will  go  to  states  to  distribute 
to  localities  for  weatherlzation  assistance. 
The  proposal  will  create  4,500  journeymen 
carpenter  jobs  and  provide  Increased  energy 
assistance  to  low-income  households. 

II.  EDUCATION,  JOB  TRAINING,  HEALTH  AND 
SAFETY  NET— CO  BILLION 

Chapter  1  elementary  and  secondary  education 

Funds  will  be  used  by  state  and  local  edu- 
cation agencies  to  improve  educational  op- 
portunities for  economically  disadvantaged 
students. 

Head  Start 

Services  are  currently  available  to  only  28 
percent  of  eligible  children.  This  additional 
stimulus  will  expand  the  program  by  almost 
25  percent,  adding  jobs  for  Head  Start  provid- 
ers and  bringing  increased  services  to  eligi- 
ble children. 

Pell  grants  for  higher  education       ^ — 

The  federal  government  plays  a  major  role 
in  increasing  access  to  higher  education 
through  the  student  aid  programs  authorized 
by  the  Higher  Education  Act.  Fell  Grants 
provide  assistance  to  the  neediest  students. 

Community  service  (school-based/youth  crops) 

These  funds  will  create  opportunities  for 
more  Americans,  particularly  young  citi- 
zens, to  become  Involved  In  serving  their 
communities.  This  additional  stimulus  will 
almost  double  the  number  of  states  and  pro- 
grams that  receive  grants  in  1992.  It  will  ex- 
pand part-time  and  school-based  service  op- 
portunities as  well  as  full-time  positions. 

Dislocated  workers— Job  Training  Partnership 
Act 

This  proposal  will  substantially  increase 
the  amount  allocated  for  dislocated  worker 
programs  under  Title  III  of  the  Job  Training 
Partnership  Act  (and  add  an  income  support 
component).  Much  of  the  job  loss  in  the  cur- 
rent recession  is  attributable  to  the  perma- 
nent restructuring  of  major  sectors  of  the 
economy.  These  jobs  will  not  be  restored 
when  the  economy  recovers,  and  lald-off 
workers  need  help  in  acquiring  new  skills. 
Summer  youth  employment  and  training 

The  unemployment  effects  of  the  recession 
have  had  a  harsh  impact  on  young  people, 
particularly  disadvantaged  youth  in  the  na- 
tion's cities.  This  proposal  will  substantially 
increase  the  amount  allocated  for  the  Sum- 
mer Youth  Employment  Program  under 
Title  n  of  the  Job  Training  and  Partnership 
Act.  These  funds  are  urgently  needed  for  the 
summer  of  1992. 

Community  service  emjiloyment  (title  V.  Older 
Americans  Act) 

Older  workers  of  modest  income  will  re- 
ceive temporary  employment  in  public  sec- 
tor jobs  and  job  training  under  this  program. 
Economic  conversion 

Reductions  in  defense  spending  Involve  sig- 
nificant dislocations  of  military  and  civilian 


personnel.  Base  closings  threaten  the  eco- 
nomic health  of  entire  communities.  These 
funds  will  provide  resources  for  communities 
to  develop  strategies  to  retrain  workers  and 
revitalize  local  economies. 

Temporary  Medicaid  match  rate  increase 

The  recession  has  reduced  state  resources 
at  a  time  when  human  needs  are  growing.  In- 
creasing the  Federal  Medicaid  matching  rate 
for  one  year  will  relieve  fiscal  pressures  on 
the  states  and  make  more  health  services 
available  to  those  in  need. 

Drug  treatment  and  mental  health 

This  proposal  will  address  the  millions  of 
persons  needing  treatment  who  cannot  be  ac- 
commodated at  existing  program  levels. 
Ryan  White  AIDS  care 

This  program  provides  emergency  relief  to 
18  cities  hardest  hit  by  the  HIV  epidemic.  It 
also  provides  grants  to  all  states  to  deliver 
health  and  support  services  to  individuals 
and  families  with  HIV  disiease. 

National  Institutes  of  Health 
The  Institutes  have  a  large  backlog  of  un- 
funded grants.  Almost  three-quarters  of  the 
applications  submitted  last  year  could  not  be 
funded,  and  those  funded  were  reduced  below 
requested  levels.  This  proposal  will  allow 
funding  of  2,600  additional  grants  and  restore 
funding  of  research  centers  to  the  level  of 
the  mid-1980's. 

Community  health  centers 
This  program  delivers  comprehensive  put- 
patient  health  services  through  a  network  of 
more  than  600  clinics  nationwide.  Centers  are 
typically  found  in  communities  most  af- 
fected by  the  recession,  and  they  provide 
services  to  the  uninsured  and  the  under- 
served. 

National  Health  Service  Corps/Physician 
Placements 

The  Corps  places  primary  care  physicians, 
nurses,  and  other  health  professionals  in 
"medically  underserved"  areas,  both  urban 
and  rural.  These  funds  will  enable  additional 
health  care  professionals  to  be  sent  to  these 
areas. 

Contimuition  of  extended  unemployment 
benefits/health  insurance  for  the  unemployed 

Basic  unemployment  benefits  cover  eligi- 
ble workers  for  26  weeks.  Extended  benefits 
currently  provide  up  to  twenty  additional 
weeks.  This  enhanced  benefit  will  expire  in 
June,  and  should  be  extended  through  the 
entire  fiscal  year.  In  addition,  health  insur- 
ance is  provided  so  that  individuals  who  lose 
their  jobs  will  have  six  months  of  coverage. 
Temporary  aid  to  families  ivith  dependent 
children  match  rate  increase 

A  one-year  increase  in  this  federal  match- 
ing rate  will  ease  the  current  fiscal  burden 
on  state  governments  and  help  reduce  cut- 
backs in  this  program  that  have  been  more 
severe  than  the  Reagan  cuts  in  1981-82.  Many 
states  are  proposing  additional  cuts  this 
year  as  AFDC  caseloads  have  grown  by  as 
much  as  79  percent. 

Federal  emergency  management  agency 
assistance 
This  program  funds  emergency  food  and 
shelter  programs  through  local  coalitions  of 
human  services  agencies.  Assistance  is  dis- 
tributed to  communities  based  on  rates  of 
unemployment.  These  additional  funds  can 
be  distributed  within  one  week  with  a  1%  cap 
on  administrative  expenses. 

Low  income  home  energy  assistance 
LIHEAP  pays  a  portion  of  the  home  heat- 
ing and  cooling  costs  for  low  and  moderate 
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income  families.  The  program  also  provides          Puerto  Rico  14,280.90  abducted  June   1982  and  held  hostage 

emergency  fUel  assistance.  This  program  has          Territories 1,618.14  fQj.  i  yggj  before  being  released;  Frank 

sustained    one    of    the    largest    percentage  Note.— To  receive  the  full  AFE>c  increaae,  states  Regler  seized  February  10   1984  and  re 

cuts-about  a  third-of  any  domestic  pro-  would  be^uin^  to  maintain  afdc  benent.  at  n.-  jgased '  May    15.    1985;    Jeremy    Levin, 

gram  over  the  last  six  yea«                                   cal  year  1991  level..      ^^^^  ^^^^  ^    ^^^    ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^ 

Community  services  block  grants  By  Mr.  DeCONCINI:  ruary    13.    1985;    Charles    Glass,    seized 

These  funds  support  social  services  for  low-  g  2139.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Presi-  June  17.  1987.  and  released  August  18, 

income  fwnilies  largely  through  neighbor-  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^      j^  ^^^^j  ^^  ^j^^jf  ^^  ^^ 

SSamZt  w?fl  ^'Sg^feTrem^e'r^  ^°Tr^°  ^  ^"'^'''^'  ^^1  "^  .J^'  ^^f  ^  "^\^^  "*"    ^    T^ 

gency  assistance  ^^^^  hostage  in  Lebanon  and  to  the  through  this  legislation  are  a  fitting 

Women.  Infanu.  and  Children  Supplemental  f^^j^^^/  ^^^   Americans   who   ware  tribute  for  the  United  States  citizens 
Food  Program  killed  while  being  held  hostage;  to  the  held  hostage  in  Lebanon  for  so  long 
This    nutrition    program    for    pregnant  Committee  on  Banking.  Housing,  and  and  who  have  now  been  returned  to 
women,  new  mothers,  and  young  children  Urban  Affairs.  their  loving  families,  and  fitting  testa- 
has  a  proven  track  record  of  reducing  infant  authorization     of     congressional     gold  ment    for   CIA    station   chief   William 
mortality.  medal  to  Americans  held  hostage  in  leb-  Buckley.  Lt.  Col.  William  Higgins  and 
Aficfcey  Uland  Childhood  Hunger  Relief  Act  *N0N  Peter    Kilbum.    who    died    so    coura- 
These  funds  will  primarily  expand  the  food  •  ^^-  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  geously  in  the  line  of  duty  at  the  hands 
stamp  program,  with  new  assistance  tar-  today  to  introduce  legislation  author-  of  brutal  terrorist  organizations  oper- 
geted  to  families  with  children  in  areas  with  izing  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  ating  in  Lebanon. 

high  shelter  costs.  The  food  stamp  program  mint  and  the  President  to  present,  on  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
is  the  only  safety  net  entitlement  broadly  behalf  of  the  Congress,  a  special  medal  sent  that  the  full  text  of  this  bill  be 
available  to  families  suffering  from  short-  to  the  American  hostages  who  were  re-  printed  in  the  RECORD  at  this  point, 
term  economic  distress.  cently  released  from  captivity  in  Leb-  There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
State  by  StaU  impact  of  increasing  the  fiscal  anon,  and  to  the  families  of  the  three  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
year  1992  Medicaid  and  AFDC  Federal  match-  hostages,  William  Buckley.  Lt.  Col.  follows: 
ing  rateproposed^by  the  Emergency  Anti-Re-  William    Higgins    and    Peter    Kilburn.  g  2139 

(Dollars  in  thousandsi  ""TerTrAndeSon   aTillociated  Press  ^'  *'  ^'^'^f  'H  "if  ^T^ ""^  "^"^  "^'^ 

1  erry  Anaerson,  an  Associatea  i'ress  resentatives  of  the  United  States  of  America  «n 

°^^.  ^                                          *fl4  7*52  ■«  journalist  and  the  longest  held  captive  congress  assembled. 

Alaska**  175^61  ***  abducted  in  Beirut  on  March  16,  section  1.  coNCRKSSKmAL  gold  medal. 

Arizona"!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!.                79!267!i4  ^^^'  ^*®  "°*^  heen  rejoined  with  his  (»>  presentation  authorized.— The  Presl- 

Arkansas  !!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!                5l!53o!70  family  after  more   than  6Vii   years   in  dent  is  authorized  to  present,  on  behalf  of 

California  !!!!!.!! 85o!680.09  captivity.  His  has  been  the  most  pub-  Congress,  to  the  Americans  who  were  held 

Colorado  55,798.68  licized    cause.    But    there    were    other  hostage  in  Lebanon  and  to  the  families  of 

Connecticut 118,688.94  American  citizens  also  held  captive  in  Oie  Americans  who  were  killed  while  being 

Delaware  12.896.25  Lebanon    bv     terrorist    oreanizations"  ^^^^  hostage  in  Lebanon  a  gold  medal  of  ap- 

D  C                                                   33  606  27  i^^°*'^°°    o  ^.v.     ,     !?      j  organizations.  ^ate  design  in  recognition  of  the  cour- 

piorida 26l'774OT  Thomas     Sutherland,     dean     of    agri-  ^^    ^^^^^   ^^^   sacrifices   made    by    such 

Georgia  .!!!!!!!.! !! 158!751.48  culture,   American   University   of  Bei-  Americans  and  families  during  the  period 

Hawaii  .!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!                 19!835.79  '■^t,     seized     June     9,      1985;      Joseph  when  such  Americans  were  held  hostage. 

Idaho  ..!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!                 15!535!23  Clcipplo,    deputy    comptroller    of    the  (b)  Design  and  Striking.— For  purposes  of 

Illinois  !!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!               284!722.05  American  university  of  Beirut,  seized  the  presentation  referred  to  in  subsection 

Indiana  120.708.90  September  12.  1986;  Edward  Tracy,  il-  <&>•    the   Secretary   of  the   Treasury   shall 

Iowa 58,486.53  lustrator.    seized    September    12.    1986;  strike  a  gold  medal  with  suitable  emblems. 

Kansas  52,8M.M  jegse    Turner,    computer    and    mathe-  devices,  a^d  inscriptions  to  be  determined  by 

Kentucky 121,420.23  ^atirs     nrofpssor      Beirut     Universitv  the  Secretary. 

Louisiana  192.602.10  J?^V        Professor.     Beirut     umversicy  sec.  z  national  medals. 

Maine  43.434.57  College    seized   January   24.    1987;   and  Medals  struck  pursuant  to  this  Act  are  na- 

Maryland  117,885.30  Alann  Steen.  professor  of  journalism  at  tional  medals  for  the  purposes  of  chapter  51 

Massachusetts  218,400.03  Beirut  University  College,  seized  Janu-  of  title  31,  United  States  Code. 

Michigan    275,072.94  ary  24,  1987.  SEC.  3.  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATION. 

Minnesota 126,649.32  These  men  endured  years  of  brutal  There   is   authorized   to   be   appropriated 

Mississippi 60,506.49  treatment  at  the  hands  of  their  cap-  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 

Missouri  93,558.90  ^ors.   Three   other   American   citizens,  the  purjwse  of  this  Act.* 

J*°°tana i^'^IlS  William  Buckley  and  Lt.  Col.  William                                 

Nebraska  27,709.»  Higgins,  were  savagely  beaten  and  ulti-  By  Mr.  MURKOWSKI  (for  himself 

New^nlniDsWre 25'73277  lately  killed  by  their  captors.  Peter  and  Mr.  Stevens): 

New  Sy         248 75373  Kilburn,  a  librarian  at  American  Uni-  S.  2140.  A  bill  to  authonze  the  exten- 

New  Mexico '.!!!!!!!!!!!.!.!.                27!229.88  versity  in  Beirut,  disappeared  on  De-  sion   of  university   development   link- 
New  York 1,100,747.80  cember  3,  1984.  and  his  body  was  discov-  ages    projects    to    the    former    Soviet 

North  Carolina  142,043.37  ered  on  April  17,  1986.  He  was  killed  by  Union;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 

North  Dakota  14,954.22  ^is  terrorist  captors  in  retaliation  for  Relations. 

Ohio 286.986.36  (.jjg  United  States  attack  on  Libya  on  international  UNivERsmr  linkages  act  of 

Oklahoma  57,693.75  ^pj..j  ^^   ^ggg  ,992 

Pennsylvania 359  41l'70  ^e   must  also   remember   the   other  Mr.   MURKOWSKI.   Mr,  President,   I 

Rhode  Island  37  792  80  Americans  previously  held  in  captivity:  rise    today    to    introduce    legislation 

South  Carolina  !!!!!!!!!!!!                83!388!5l  Robert  Polhill,   abducted  January  24,  along  with  my  senior  Senator,  Senator 

South  Dakota 13!960.53  1987,  and  released  April  22,  1990;  Frank  STEVENS,  that  will  faciliUte  the  estab- 

Tennessee  rr, 142,515.78  Reed,  seized  September  9,  1986.  and  re-  lishment  of  educational  contacts  be- 

Texas 360.144.75  leased   April   30,    1990;    Rev.   Lawrence  tween  universities  in  the  United  States 

Utah  23,750.82  jenco,  seized  January  8,  1985,  and  re-  and  universities  in  the  former  Soviet 

}^f""°f' w^li  leased   July   26,    1986;    Rev.    Benjamin  Union. 

wiS?nrtiin 131 107  35  ^eir,  seized  March  7,  1984,  and  released  Madam    President,    the    Agency    for 

WestVirelnla 4100193  September    15,    1985;    David    Jacobsen.  International  Development  university 

Wisconsin  !!!!!!!!!!!!!!              I23!83l!i5  taken  hostage   May  28,   1985,   and  re-  development    linkages    project    under 

Wyoming  8!378.49  leased  November  2,  1986;  David  Dodge,  AID  seeks  to  assist  U.S.  universities  in 
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estab  ishing  a  variety  of  long-term  re- 
latloi  ships  with  their  counterparts  in 
developing  countries.  The  project's 
is  to  internationalize  U.S.  uni- 
versities while  helping  to  strengthen 
devel(  ping  countries'  institutions  as 
\  number  of  our  universities  are 
mgsiged  in  successful,  mutually 
beneficial  programs  around  the  world 
wide  range  of  fields,  including 
business  management,  health,  environ- 
forestry.  and  many  other  aca- 
efforts. 
However,  due  to  legislative  prohibi- 
a  legacy  of  the  past  cold  war, 
vbluable  program  cannot  be  linked 
Ui  Ited  States  universities  that  are 
association  with  Soviet  universities 
former  Soviet  Union.  I  think  at 
and  in  an  area  where  history  is 
daily  changes,  and  where 
continue  to  profoundly  affect 
w|orid  and  its  future,  it  is  appro- 
that  we  rectify  this  situation, 
consequence.  Madam  President, 
Introducing  this  legislation  that 
epable  funds  to  be  made  available 
AID  university  development 
linkages  project  and  other  assistance 
projec  ts  for  universities  for  use  in  the 
former  Soviet  Union, 

President,   due   to   its   geo- 

c  proximity  and  history,  we  have 

an  energetic  lead  in  our  State  of 

In  developing  education,  busi- 

md  social  contacts  with  nearby 

As   the   Chair   knows   we   are 

by  Big  and  Little  Diomede  Is- 

Approximately  3^  miles  of  open 

separate   my   State   of  Alaska 

former  Soviet  Union. 

pleased  to  say  the  University  of 

has  already  established  some  23 

exchanges,        research 

,  and  other  programs  with  Rus- 

ijnlversities  in  areas  such  as  ma- 

ology,  economics,  aviation,  agri- 

,  mining,  and  Arctic  studies. 

an   opportunity  last  year  to 
irith  a  number  of  Soviet  students 
blagadan  that  were  in  residence 
University  of  Alaska  in  Fair- 
Some   of  those  students  were 
the  campus  of  the  University 
Alaska  in  Juneau  as  well  as  Anchor- 
the    community    college    in 
and  other  areas.  It  was  grati- 
to   see   the   exchange   of  those 
students  and  learning  their  par- 
area  of  study  and  interest.  I 
think  of  a  better  way  to  further 
under4tandlng  and  communication  and 
Western  democratic  philoso- 
ko  the  former  Soviet  Union  than 
throuf  h  exchanges  of  this  type. 

University  of  Alaska,  along  with 
Pacific  University  in  Anchor- 
Sheldon  Jackson  College  in 
AK.   would  certainly   welcome 
opportunity  to  participate  in  this 
university  development  linkage  project 
continue  building  new  relation- 
kith  universities  and  students  in 
fqrmer  Soviet  Union.   I  am  sure 
universities  across   the   Nation 


the 


hid 


fiom 


bring 


aid 


would  welcome  this  opportunity  as 
well. 

I  believe  this  legislation  will  greatly 
benefit  our  Nation  as  we  widen  our 
contacts  with  the  people  in  the  emerg- 
ing nations  of  the  former  Soviet  Union. 
Institutes  of  higher  education  are  key 
in  all  societies,  and  certainly  contacts 
established  through  them  can  and  will 
extend  to  other  parts  of  our  society. 
Obviously,  this  will  be  particularly 
useful  at  the  present  time  as  we  ad- 
dress the  tremendous  change  in  the  so- 
cial structure  within  the  former  Soviet 
Union.  I,  as  well  as  Senator  Stevens, 
who  is  joining  me  on  this,  invite  my 
colleagues  to  support  this  particular 
piece  of  legislation. 

Finally,  Madam  President,  I  again  re- 
mind my  colleagues  that  under  current 
administrative  procedures  we  are  un- 
able to  maintain  this  kind  of  conunu- 
nication  with  the  former  Soviet  univer- 
sities through  the  AID  Program  be- 
cause of  the  standing  prohibitions. 
This  action  would  eliminate  that  pro- 
hibition and  would  go  a  long  way  to- 
ward achieving  communication  and  un- 
derstanding that  is  so  sorely  needed  in 
the  former  Soviet  Union,  particularly 
at  this  extraordinary  time  of  restruc- 
ture. 


By  Mr.  KENNEDY  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Adams,  and  Mr.  Simon): 
S.  2141.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  improve  the 
quality  of  long-term  care  insurance 
through  the  establishment  of  Federal 
standards,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human 
Resources. 

LONG-TERM  CARE  INSURANCE  IMPROVEMENT 
AND  ACCOUNTABILITY  ACT 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  introducing  legislation  to  protect 
our  senior  citizens  against  the  abuses 
in  the  marketing  and  sale  of  private 
long-term  care  insurance. 

Three  million  disabled  elderly  Ameri- 
cans need  home  care  or  nursing  home 
care  today.  They  are  unable  to  perform 
two  or  more  of  the  basic  activities  of 
daily  living  without  assistance — bathe, 
eat,  dress,  go  to  the  bathroom,  or 
transfer  from  a  bed  to  a  wheelchair. 

Of  these  disabled  senior  citizens,  1.3 
million  reside  in  nursing  homes.  An- 
other 1.6  million  are  struggling  to  sur- 
vive in  their  own  homes,  in  their  chil- 
dren's homes,  or  in  other  community 
settings.  As  many  as  1  million  younger 
Americans  are  similarly  disabled. 

Large  as  these  figures  are,  they  dra- 
matically understate  the  need  for  long- 
term  care.  According  to  studies  by  the 
Brookings  Institution,  between  35  and 
50  percent  of  today's  senior  citizens 
will  enter  a  nursing  home  at  some 
point  in  their  lives. 

Long-term  care  is  not  just  a  problem 
for  the  elderly — it  is  a  major  burden  for 
their  families  as  well.  Few  families  are 
prepared — either  financially  or  emo- 
tionally— to  take  full  responsibility  for 
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meeting  the  challenge  of  providing 
long-term  care  for  those  who  need  it. 

The  vast  majority  of  senior  citizens 
lack  coverage  to  protect  themselves 
and  their  families  against  the  high  cost 
of  long-term  care,  whether  that  care  is 
provided  in  a  nursing  home  or  a  senior 
citizen's  own  home.  Congress  must  act 
on  comprehensive  long-term  care  legis- 
lation and  I  intend  to  introduce  such 
legislation  early  this  year.  Ensuring 
such  protection  is  the  unfinished  busi- 
ness of  Social  Security  and  Medicare 
and  it  is  also  one  of  the  critical  goals 
of  comprehensive  health  reform.  I  look 
forward  to  a  full  debate  on  these  issues 
in  the  Senate  this  year. 

In  the  absence  of  a  national  program 
for  long-term  care,  senior  citizens  have 
two  basic  alternatives — either  spending 
their  life  savings  on  the  cost  of  care, 
sometimes  impoverishing  themselves 
by  spending  down  to  State  Medicaid 
eligibility  levels— or  purchasing  a  pri- 
vate long-term  care  insurance  policy. 

The  insurance  industry  boasts  about 
the  growth  in  long-term  care  insurance 
plans.  The  number  of  people  with  such 
policies  has  doubled  in  the  last  3  years 
and  is  expected  to  grow  as  the  elderly 
population  increases.  As  of  June  1990, 
nearly  2  million  policies  had  been  sold. 
Yet,  the  cost  of  these  policies  is  high, 
particularly  for  those  that  offer  ade- 
quate coverage,  and  few  elderly  citi- 
zens can  afford  them. 

There  is  also  growing  evidence  that 
the  private  long-term  care  market  is 
not  serving  consumers  well.  Numerous 
abuses  exist  in  the  marketing  and  sale 
of  private  long-term  care  insurance. 
Testimony  at  recent  congressional 
hearings  and  reports  from  the  General 
Accounting  Office  indicate  that  many 
policies  are  sold  by  unscrupulous  com- 
panies or  sales  agents. 

One  of  the  most  serious  defects  is 
that  most  policies  currently  on  the 
market  do  not  keep  pace  with  infla- 
tion. When  benefits  are  not  indexed  for 
inflation,  they  are  likely  to  be  inad- 
equate when  an  elderly  person  needs 
the  coverage. 

In  1990,  Congress  set  tough  new  Fed- 
eral standards  for  private  MediGap  in- 
surance. Similar  legislation  is  needed 
to  correct  the  many  abuses  of  the  pri- 
vate long-term  care  insurance  market, 
and  that  is  the  purpose  of  the  measure 
we  are  introducing  today. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  pass  this  leg- 
islation, which  is  strongly  supported 
by  the  Alzheimer's  Association,  Con- 
sumers Union,  Families  USA,  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Senior  Citizens,  and 
the  United  Seniors  Health  Cooperative. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  sum- 
mary of  the  bill  and  the  text  of  the  bill 
may  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2141 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 
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SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Long-Term 
Care  Insurance  Improvement  and  Account- 
ability Act". 

SEC.  S.  BSTABLISHMENT  OF  FEDERAL  STAND- 
ARDS FOR  LONG-TERM  CARE  INSUR- 
ANCE. 

(a)  In  General.— The  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  redeslpnatlngr  title  XXVn  (42  U.S.C. 
300cc  et  8e<j.)  as  title  XXVni;  and 

(2)  by  Inserting  after  title  XXVI  the  follow- 
ing new  title: 

•TITLE  XXVn— LONG-TERM  CARE 
INSURANCE  STANDARDS 

"PART  A— ADMINISTRATION 

*8EC.  2701.  LONG-TERM  CARE  INSURANCE  STAND- 
ARDS COMMISSION. 

"(a)  Establishment.— The  Director  of  the 
Congressional  Office  of  Technology  Assess- 
ment (hereafter  referred  to  in  this  section  as 
the  'Director')  shall  provide  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Long-Term  Care  Insurance  Stand- 
ards Commission  (hereafter  referred  to  In 
this  Act  as  the  'Commission'). 

"(b)  COMPOsmoN.— 

"(1)  In  general.— The  Commission  shall  be 
composed  of  11  Individuals  to  be  appointed 
by  the  Director  (without  regard  to  the  provi- 
sions of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  govern- 
ing appointments  in  the  competitive  service) 
representing  a  just  balance  of  the  State  In- 
surance Commissioners,  consumers,  insur- 
ance agents,  actuaries,  long-term  care  pro- 
viders and  the  insurance  industry. 

"(2)  TERMS.— Members  of  the  Commission 
shall  be  appointed  for  a  terms  of  3  years,  ex- 
cept that  the  initial  members  shall  be  ap- 
pointed for  staggered  terms  as  determined 
appropriated  by  the  Director. 

"(c)  Functions.— The  Commission  shall— 

"(1)  establish  minimum  Federal  standards 
for  long-term  care  insurance  consistent  with 
the  provisions  of  this  title; 

"(2)  provide  for  the  modification  of  the 
standards  established  under  paragraph  (1) 
consistent  with  future  laws  to  expand  exist- 
ing Federal  or  State  long-term  care  benefits 
or  establish  a  comprehensive  Federal  or 
State  long-term  care  benefit  program;  and 

"(3)  carry  out  any  other  activities  deter- 
mined appropriate  by  Congress. 

"(d)  ADMINISTRATIVE  PROVISIONS.— The  fol- 
lowing provisions  of  section  1886(e)(6)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  shall  apply  to  the  Com- 
mission in  the  same  manner  as  such  provi- 
sions apply  under  such  section: 

"(1)  Subparagraph  (C)  (relating  to  staffing 
and  administration). 

"(2)  Subparagraph  (D)  (relating  to  com- 
pensation of  members). 

"(3)  Subparagraph  (F)  (relating  to  access 
to  information). 

"(4)  Subparagraph  (G)  (relating  to  use  of 
funds). 

"(5)  Subparagraph  (H)  (relating  to  periodic 
GAO  audits). 

"(6)  Subparagraph  (J)  (relating  to  requests 
for  appropriations). 

"(e)  Authorization  of  Appropriations.— 
There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  enable  the 
Commission  to  carry  out  its  functions  under 
this  section. 

"(f)  Annual  Report.— Not  later  than  De- 
cember 31  of  each  year,  the  Commission  shall 
pret>are  and  submit  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees of  Congress  a  report  concerning  the 
activities  of  the  Commission  for  the  previous 
year. 


"Part  B— Establishment  and  Implementa- 
tion OF  Long  Term  Care  Insurance  Policy 
Standards 

«8bc.  s71i.  implementation  of  poucy  stand- 
ARDS. 

"(a)  In  General.— 

"(1)  REGULATORY  PROGRAM.— No  long-term 
care  Insurance  policy  (as  defined  in  section 
(2731))  may  be  issued,  sold,  or  offered  for  sale 
in  a  State  on  or  after  the  date  specified  in 
subsection  (d)  unless — 

"(A)  the  Secretary  determines  that  the 
State  has  established  a  regulatory  program 
that— 

"(I)  provides  for  the  application  and  en- 
forcement of  the  standards  established  under 
subsection  (c);  and 

"(ID  complies  with  the  requirements  of 
subsection  (e); 

by  the  date  specifled  in  subsection  (d),  and 
the  policy  has  been  approved  by  the  State 
commissioner  or  superintendent  of  Insurance 
under  such  program;  or 

"(B)  if  the  State  has  not  established  such 
a  program,  the  policy  has  been  certified  by 
the  Secretary  (In  accordance  with  such  pro- 
cedures as  the  Secretary  may  establish)  as 
meeting  the  standards  established  under  sub- 
section (c)  by  the  date  specifled  in  sub- 
section (c). 

For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the  advertis- 
ing or  soliciting  with  respect  to  a  policy,  di- 
rectly or  Indirectly,  shall  be  deemed  the  of- 
fering for  sale  of  the  policy. 

"(2)  Review  of  state  regulatory  pro- 
grams.—The  Secretary  periodically  shall  re- 
view regulatory  programs  described  in  para- 
graph (1)(A)  to  determine  if  they  continue  to 
provide  for  the  application  and  enforcement 
of  the  standards  established  under  sub- 
section (c).  If  the  Secretary  determines  that 
a  State  regulatory  program  no  longer  meets 
such  standards  and  requirements,  before 
making  a  final  determination,  the  Secretary 
shall  provide  the  State  an  opportunity  to 
adopt  such  a  plan  of  correction  as  would  per- 
mit the  program  to  continue  to  meet  such 
standards  and  requirements.  If  the  Secretary 
makes  a  final  determination  that  the  State 
regulatory  program,  after  such  an  oppor- 
tunity, fails  to  meet  such  standards  and  re- 
quirements, the  Secretary  shall  assume  re- 
sponsibility under  paragraph  (1)(B)  with  re- 
spect to  plans  in  the  State. 

"(3)  Look-behind  AUTHORrrY.— In  the  case 
of  a  State  with  a  regulatory  program  found 
by  the  Secretary  to  meet  the  standards  and 
requirements  under  this  title,  the  Secretary 
is  authorized  to  determine  whether  or  not 
long-term  care  Insurance  policies  offered  In 
the  State  have  failed  to  comply  with  the  ap- 
plicable requirements  of  this  title. 

"(4)  Plan  disapproved  under  look-behind 
AUTHORITY.— If  the  Secretary  determines, 
under  paragraph  (3)  that  a  long-term  care  in- 
surance policy  does  not  meet  the  applicable 
requirements  of  this  title  on  or  after  such  ef- 
fective date,  regardless  of  whether  or  not  the 
State  has  taken  any  action  with  respect  to 
such  noncompliance,  no  new  policies  may  be 
offered  under  the  plan  on  or  after  the  date  of 
the  determination. 

"(b)  Sanctions.— 

"(1)  Complaints  and  investigations.— The 
Secretary  shall  establish  procedures— 

"(A)  for  individuals  and  entities  to  file 
written,  signed  complaints  with  the  Sec- 
retary respecting  potential  violations  of  the 
requirements  of  this  title; 

"(B)  for  the  Investigation  of  those  com- 
plaints which  have  a  substantial  probability 
of  validity;  and 


"(C)  for  the  investigation  of  such  other 
violations  of  the  requirements  of  this  title  as 
the  Secretary  determines  to  be  appropriate. 

"(2)  AUTHORTTY  IN  INVESTIGATIONS.— In  con- 
ducting Investigations  and  hearings  under 
this  subsection— 

"(A)  agents  of  the  Secretary  and  adminis- 
trative law  Judges  shall  have  reasonable  ac- 
cess to  examine  evidence  of  any  person  or  en- 
tity being  investigated;  and 

"(B)  administrative  law  Judges,  may.  if 
necessary,  compel  by  subpoena  the  attend- 
ance of  witnesses  and  the  production  of  evi- 
dence at  any  designated  place  or  hearing. 
In  case  of  contumacy  or  refusal  to  obey  a 
subpoena  lawfully  Issued  under  this  sub- 
section and  upon  application  of  the  Sec- 
retary, an  appropriate  district  court  of  the 
United  States  may  issue  aja  order  requiring 
compliance  with  such  subpoena  and  any  fail- 
ure to  obey  such  order  may  be  punished  by 
such  court  as  a  contempt  thereof. 
"(3)  Hearing.— 

"(A)  In  general.— Prior  to  Imposing  an 
order  described  In  paragraph  (4)  against  a 
carrier  under  this  subsection  for  a  violation 
of  the  requirements  of  this  title,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  provide  the  carrier  with  notice 
and.  upon  request  made  within  a  reasonable 
time  (of  not  less  than  30  days,  as  established 
by  the  Secretary)  of  the  date  of  the  notice,  a 
hearing  respecting  the  violation. 

"(B)  Conduct  of  hearing.- Any  hearing  so 
requested  shall  be  conducted  before  an  ad- 
ministrative law  Judge.  If  no  hearing  Is  so  re- 
quested, the  Secretary's  Imposition  of  the 
order  shall  constitute  a  final  and 
unappealable  order. 

"(C)  ISSUANCE  OF  ORDERS.— If  the  adminis- 
trative law  Judge  determines,  upon  the  pre- 
ponderance of  the  evidence  received,  that  an 
agent,  association  or  its  subsidiary,  or  a  car- 
rier named  In  the  complaint  has  violated  the 
requirements  of  this  title,  the  administra- 
tive law  Judge  shall  state  the  findings  of  fact 
and  issue  and  cause  to  be  served  on  such 
agent,  association  or  its  subsidiary,  or  a  car- 
rier an  order  described  in  paragraph  (4). 

"(4)  Enforcement  and  civil  money  pen- 
alty.— 

"(A)  Enforcement.— Subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  this  paragraph,  an  order  issued 
under  this  subsection — 

"(I)  shall  require  the  agent,  association  or 
its  subsidiary,  or  a  carrier— 

"(I)  to  cease  and  desist  from  such  viola- 
tions; and 

"(II)  to  pay  a  civil  penalty  as  required  in 
paragraph  (8);  and 

"(ID  may  require  the  agent,  association  or 
its  subsidiary,  or  a  carrier  to  take  such  other 
corrective  action  as  is  appropriate. 

"(B)  Corrections  within  30  days.— No 
order  shall  be  imposed  under  this  subsection 
by  reason  of  any  violation  if  the  agent,  asso- 
ciation or  its  subsidiary,  or  a  carrier  estab- 
lishes to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Secretary 
that— 

"(i)  such  violation  was  due  to  reasonable 
cause  and  not  to  willful  neglect;  and 

"(ID  such  violation  is  corrected  within  the 
30-day  period  beginning  on  earliest  date  the 
carrier  knew,  or  exercising  reasonable  dili- 
gence could  have  known,  that  such  a  viola- 
tion was  occurring. 

"(C)  Waiver  by  secretary.— In  the  case  of 
a  violation  which  Is  due  to  reasonable  cause 
and  not  to  willful  neglect,  the  Secretary  may 
waive  part  or  all  of  the  civil  money  penalty 
imposed  by  paragraph  (8)  to  the  extent  that 
payment  of  such  penalty  would  be  grossly 
excessive  relative  to  the  violation  involved 
and  to  the  need  for  deterrence  of  violations. 
"(5)  Administrative  appellate  review.— 
The  decision  and  order  of  an  adniinistrative 
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1  rf)S8  OF  STATUS  AS  A  LONG-TERM  CARE 

an  agent,  association  or  its  subsidi- 

b  carrier  is  not  in  compliance  with 

subsection  (a)  and  is  not  determined  to  have 

compliance  with  the  applicable 

within  6  months  after  the  date  of 

initial  determination  of  such  a  violation. 

ag^nt.  association  or  its  subsidiary,  or 

shall  be  subject  to  the  provision  of 


iFFEcnvE  DATE.— The  effective  date 
in  this  subsection  is  January  1  of 
full  year  that  begins  after  the 
Jftie  enactment  of  this  part. 

P|«3MULGAT10N  OF  STANDARDS.- 

GENERAL.- If,   within    12   months 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  sec- 
Commission  establishes  minimum 
that  Incorporate  the  requirements 
2712  through  2717,  such  standards 
under  subsection  (a). 
FAULT.— If  the  Commission  does  not 
the  model  standards  under  para- 
by  the  deadline  established  in  that 
the  Secretary  shall  promulgate, 
months  after  such  deadline,  a  "^gu- 
provides  standards  that  Incor- 
;he    requirements   of  sections   2712 
2717  and  such  standards  shall  be  ap- 
un<  Ier  subsection  (a). 
RELATION  TO  STATE  LAW.— Nothing  in 
shall  be  construed  as  preventing 
rom  applying  standards  that  provide 
jrotectlon  to  policyholders  of  long- 
insurance  policies. 

DfeADUNE  FOR  APPUCATION  OF  STAND- 


t  lat 


I  Is-  - 
tie 


GENERAL.— Subject  to  paragraph  (2), 
specified  in  this  subsection  for  a 


date  the  State  adopts  the  stand- 
est4bll8hed  under  subsection  (c)(1);  or 
year  after  the  date  such  standards 
established  under  subsection  (c)(2); 
is  earlier. 

REQUIRING  LEGISLATION.— In  the 

State  which  the  Secretary  Identi- 


ST  ATE 


fles, 
as— 

"(A)  requiring  State  legislation  (other 
than  legislation  appropriating  funds)  in 
order  for  the  standards  established  under 
subsection  (c)  to  be  applied;  but 

"(B)  having  a  legislature  which  is  not 
scheduled  to  meet  in  1993  in  a  legislative  ses- 
sion in  which  such  legislation  may  be  consid- 
ered; 

the  date  specified  in  this  subsection  is  the 
first  day  of  the  first  calendar  quarter  begin- 
ning after  the  close  of  the  first  legislative 
session  of  the  State  legislature  that  begins 
on  or  after  January  1,  1993.  For  purposes  of 
the  previous  sentence,  in  the  case  of  a  State 
that  has  a  2-year  legislative  session,  each 
year  of  such  session  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a 
separate  regular  session  of  the  State  legisla- 
ture. 

"(e)  ADDITIONAL  Requirements  for  Ap- 
proval OF  State  Regulatory  Programs.— 
For  purposes  of  subsection  (aKl)(A)(ii),  the 
requirements  of  this  subsection  for  a  State 
regulatory  program  are  as  follows: 

"(1)  Enforcement.— The  enforcement 
under  the  program— 

"(A)  shall  be  designed  in  a  manner  so  as  to 
secure  compliance  with  the  standards  within 
30  days  after  the  date  of  a  finding  of  non- 
compliance with  such  standards;  and 

"(B)  shall  provide  for  notice  to  the  Sec- 
retary in  cases  where  such  compliance  is  not 
secured  within  such  30-day  period. 

"(2)  Toll-free  numbers.— The  program 
shall  provide  for  the  establishment  of  a  toll- 
free  telephone  number  which  provides— 

"(A)  for  a  system  for  the  receipt  and  dis- 
position of  consumer  complaints  or  inquiries 
regarding  compliance  of  health  benefit  plans 
with  the  requirements  of  this  title;  and 

"(B)  information  to  employers  and  con- 
sumers about  carriers  that  offer  long-term 
care  insurance  policies  in  the  area  covered 
by  the  regulatory  authority. 
Such  system  shall  provide  for  the  recording 
of  consumer  complaints  in  accordance  with  a 
uniform  methodology  developed  by  the  Com- 
mission and  recognized  by  the  Secretary. 

"(3)  Consumer  access  to  compliance  in- 
formation.— 

"(A)  In  general.— a  State  regulatory  pro- 
gram must  provide  for  consumer  access  to 
complaints  filed  with  the  State  commis- 
sioner or  superintendent  of  Insurance  with 
respect  to  long-term  care  insurance  policies. 
"(B)  Confidentiality.— The  access  pro- 
vided under  subparagraph  (A)  shall  be  lim- 
ited to  the  extent  required  to  protect  the 
conHdentiallty  of  the  identity  of  individual 
policyholders. 

"(4)  Process  for  approval  of  premiums.— 
The  program  must  provide  for  a  process  for 
approving  or  disapproving  proposed  premium 
increases  with  respect  to  long-term  care  in- 
surance policies  and  must  establish  a  policy 
for  the  holding  of  public  hearings  prior  to  ap- 
proval of  such  a  premium  Increase.  No  such 
premium  Increase  shall  be  .  approved  (or 
deemed  approved)  unless  the  proposed  In- 
crease is  accompanied  by  an  actuarial 
memorandum  which  supports  the  increase 
and  which  contains  such  Information  as  may 
be  required  under  the  standards  under  sub- 
section (c). 

"(5)  Access  to  other  information.— The 
program  must  provide  for  consumer  access 
to  actuarial  memoranda  provided  under 
paragraph  (4). 

"(6)  Secret ARUL  authority.— In  the  case 
of  a  State  without  a  regulatory  program  ap- 
proved under  subsection  (a),  the  Secretary 
shall  provide  for  the  activities  described  in 
paragraphs  (1)  through  (5). 


"(f)  Demonstration  Grant  Program.- 

"(1)  In  general.— The  Secretary  may 
award  grants  to  SUtes  for  the  establishment 
of  demonstration  programs  to  improve  the 
enforcement  within  such  States  of  long-term 
care  insurance  standards  applicable  under 
this  title. 

"(2)  application.— To  be  eligible  to  receive 
a  grant  under  paragraph  (1),  a  State  shall 
prepare  and  submit  to  the  Secretary  an  ap- 
plication at  such  time,  in  such  manner,  and 
containing  such  information  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  require.  Including  a  description 
of  the  program  for  which  the  State  intends 
to  use  the  amounts  provided  under  the  grant. 

"(3)  Minimum  amount  of  grants.— The 
amount  of  a  grant  awarded  under  this  sub- 
section shall  not  be  less  than  $100,000. 

"(4)  Evaluation.— A  State  that  receives  a 
grant  under  this  subsection  shall  comply 
with  such  evaluation  procedures  as  the  Sec- 
retary shall  by  regulation  establish.  The 
Secretary  shall  utilize  such  evaluations  to 
conduct  an  overall  evaluation  of  the  results 
of  the  demonstration  programs  established 
under  this  section. 

"(5)  Authorization  of  appropriations.— 
There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
carry  out  this  subsection,  $5,000,000  for  each 
of  the  fiscal  years  1992  through  1996. 

"SEC.  S71S.  REGULATION  OF  SALES  PRACTICES. 

"(a)  Duty  of  (3ood  FArra  and  Fair  Deal- 
ing.— 

"(1)  In  general.— Each  agent  (as  defined  in 
section  2733)  or  association  that  is  selling  or 
offering  for  sale  a  long-term  care  Insurance 
policy  has  the  duty  of  good  faith  and  fair 
dealing  to  the  purchaser  or  potential  pur- 
chaser of  such  a  policy. 

"(2)  PROHiBrrED  practices.— An  agent  or 
association  is  considered  to  have  violated 
paragraph  (1)  if  the  agent  or  association  en- 
gages in  any  of  the  following  practices: 

"(A)  Twisting.- 

"(1)  In  general.— Knowingly  making  any 
misleading  representation  or  Incomplete  or 
fraudulent  comparison  of  any  long-term  care 
insurance  policy  or  insurers  for  the  purpose 
of  inducing,  or  tending  to  Induce,  any  person 
to  retain  or  effect  a  change  with  respect  to 
a  long-term  care  Insurance  policy. 

"(11)  Policy  replacement  form.— With  re- 
spect to  any  person  who  elects  to  replace  or 
effect  a  change  in  a  long-term  care  insurance 
policy,  the  individual  that  Is  selling  such 
policy  shall  ensure  that  such  person  com- 
pletes a  policy  replacement  form  developed 
by  the  Commission.  A  copy  of  such  form 
shall  be  retained  by  such  person  and  addi- 
tional copies  shall  be  delivered  by  the  selling 
Individual  to  the  old  policy  issuer,  the  new 
issuer  and  the  State  insurance  commission. 

"(B)  High  pressure  tactics.- Employing 
any  method  of  marketing  having  the  effect 
of,  or  intending  to,  induce  the  purchase  of 
long-term  care  insurance  policy  through 
undue  pressure. 

"(C)  Cold  lead  advertising.— Making  use 
directly  or  indirectly  of  any  method  of  mar- 
keting which  fails  to  disclose  in  a  conspicu- 
ous manner  that  a  purpose  of  the  method  of 
marketing  is  solicitation  of  Insurance  and 
that  contact  will  be  made  by  an  insurance 
agent  or  Insurance  company. 

"(D)  Others.— Engaging  In  such  other 
practices  determined  inappropriate  under 
guidelines  issued  by  the  Commission. 

"(b)  Completion  of  Medical  Histories 
Prohibited.— An  agent  offering  for  sale  a 
long-term  care  insurance  policy  may  not 
complete  the  medical  history  portion  of  an 
application. 

"(c)  Financial  Standards.— 

"(1)  Development.— The  Commission  shall 
develop  minimum  financial   standards  (In- 


cluding both  income  and  asset  criteria)  that 
an  individual  must  meet  In  order  to  be  eligi- 
ble to  purchase  a  long-term  care  insurance 
policy. 

"(2)  Prohibition  of  sale  or  issuance  to 
medicaid  beneficiaries.— An  agent,  an  asso- 
ciation, or  a  carrier  may  not  knowingly  sell 
or  Issue  a  long-term  care  Insurance  policy  to 
an  Individual  who  is  eligible  for  medical  as- 
sistance under  title  XDC  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act. 

"(d)  PRomBmoN  of  Sale  or  issuance  of 
Duplicate  Service  Benefit  Policies.- An 
agent,  association  or  its  subsidiary,  or  a  car- 
rier may  not  sell  or  issue  a  service-benefit 
long-term  care  insurance  policy— 

"(1)  knowing  that  the  policy  provides  for 
coverage  that  duplicates  coverage  already 
provided  in  another  service-benefit  long- 
term  care  Insurance  policy  (unless  the  policy 
is  intended  to  replace  such  other  jwlicy);  or 

"(2)  for  the  benefit  of  an  individual  unless 
the  individual  (or  a  representative  of  the  in- 
dividual) provides  a  written  statement  to  the 
effect  that  the  coverage— 

"(A)  does  not  duplicate  other  coverage  in 
effect  under  a  service-benefit  long-term  care 
Insurance  policy;  or 

"(B)  will  replace  another  service-benefit 
long-term  care  insurance  policy. 
In  this  paragraph,  the  term  'service-benefit 
long-term  care  insurance  policy'  means  a 
long-term  care  insurance  policy  which  pro- 
vides for  benefits  based  on  the  type  and 
amount  of  services  furnished. 

"(e)  Provision  of  Outline  of  Coverage.— 
No  agent,  association  or  its  subsidiary,  or 
carrier  may  sell  or  offer  for  a  sale  a  long- 
term  care  Insurance  policy  without  provid- 
ing to  the  purchaser  or  potential  purchaser 
(or  representative)  an  outline  of  coverage 
that  complies  with  the  standards  established 
under  section  2711(c). 

"(f)  Penalties.— Any  agent  who  sells,  of- 
fers for  sale,  or  issues  a  long-term  care  insur- 
ance policy  in  violation  of  this  section  may 
be  Imprisoned  not  more  than  5  years,  or 
fined  in  accordance  with  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  and,  in  addition,  is  subject  to  a 
civil  money  penalty  of  not  to  exceed  $25,000 
for  each  such  violation.  Any  association  or 
its  subsidiary  or  carrier  that  sells,  offers  for 
sale,  or  issues  a  long-term  care  insurance 
policy  in  violation  of  this  section  may  be 
fined  in  accordance  with  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  and  in  addition,  is  subject  to  a 
civil  money  i>enalty  of  not  to  exceed  $25,000 
for  each  violation. 

"(g)  AGENT  Training  and  Certification 
Program.— 

"(1)  Establishment.- The  Secretary,  act- 
ing through  the  Commission,  shall  establish 
requirements  for  long-term  care  Insurance 
agent  training  and  certification  that — 

"(A)  specify  requirements  for  a  training 
program  to  train  insurance  agents  who  de- 
sire to  sell  or  offer  for  sale  long-term  care 
insurance  policies;  and 

"(B)  specify  procedures  for  certifying 
agents  who  have  completed  such  program  as 
qualified  to  sell  or  offer  for  sale  long-term 
care  insurance  policies. 

"(2)  Administration.— The  program  estab- 
lished under  paragraph  (1)  shall  be  adminis- 
tered In  each  State  through  the  State  insur- 
ance conmiission. 

■SEC.  S71S.  ADDITIONAL  RESPONSIBIUTIES  FOR 
CARRIERS. 

"(a)  Refund  of  Premiums.— If  an  applica- 
tion for  a  long-term  care  insurance  policy  (or 
for  a  certificate  under  a  group  long-term 
care  Insurance  policy)  is  denied  or  an  appli- 
cant returns  a  policy  or  certificate  within  30 
days  of  the  date  of  its  Issuance  pursuant  to 


subsection  2717,  the  carrier  shall  refund  to 
the  applicant,  not  later  than  30  days  after 
the  date  of  the  denial  or  return,  any  pre- 
miums paid  with  respect  to  such  a  policy. 

"(b)  Mailing  of  Policy.— If  an  application 
for  a  long-term  care  insurance  policy  (or  for 
a  certificate  under  a  group  long-term  care 
insurance  policy)  is  approved,  the  carrier 
shall  provide  the  applicant  the  policy  (or 
certificate)  of  Insurance  not  later  than  30 
days  after  the  date  of  the  approval. 

"(c)  Information  on  Denials  of  Claims.— 
If  a  claim  under  a  long-term  care  insurance 
policy  is  denied,  the  carrier  shall,  within  30 
days  of  the  date  of  a  written  request  by  the 
policyholder  or  certificate  holder  (or  rep- 
resentative)— 

"(1)  provide  a  written  explanation  of  the 
reasons  for  the  denial;  and 

"(2)  make  available  all  information  di- 
rectly relating  to  such  denial. 
No  claim  under  such  a  policy  may  be  denied 
on  the  basis  of  a  failure  to  disclose  a  condi- 
tion at  the  time  of  issuance  of  the  policy  If 
the  application  for  the  policy  failed  to  re- 
quest information  respecting  the  condition. 

"(d)  Reporting  of  Information.— a  carrier 
that  issues  one  or  more  long-term  care  insur- 
ance policy  shall  periodically  (not  less  often 
than  annually)  report  to  the  Commissioner 
or  superintendent  of  Insurance  of  each  State 
in  which  the  policy  is  sold,  and  shall  make 
available  to  the  Secretary,  upon  request,  in- 
formation respecting— 

"(1)  the  long-term  care  insurance  policies 
of  the  issuer  that  are  in  force: 

"(2)  the  most  recent  premiums  for  such 
policies  and  the  premiums  imposed  for  such 
policies  since  their  initial  issuance; 

"(3)  the  lapse  rates,  replacement  rates,  and 
rescission  rates  for  policies  (by  agent);  and 

"(4)  the  claims  denied  (as  a  percentage  of 
claims  submitted)  for  such  policies. 
Information  under  this  subsection  shall  be 
reported  in  a  format  specified  in  the  stand- 
ards established  under  section  2711(c)  to 
carry  out  this  subsection.  For  purposes  of 
paragraph  (3),  there  shall  not  be  included  as 
a  lapse  of  policy  such  a  lapse  due  to  the 
death  of  the  policyholder.  For  purposes  of 
paragraph  (4).  there  shall  not  be  Included  as 
a  denied  claim  a  claim  that  is  denied  solely 
because  of  the  failure  to  meet  a  deductible, 
waiting  period,  or  exclusionary  period. 

"(e)  Limits  on  Compensation  for  Sale  of 
Policies.— 

"(1)  In  general.— a  carrier  that  Issues  one 
or  more  long-term  care  insurance  policy  may 
not  provide  a  commission  or  other  com- 
pensation In  the  first  year  to  an  agent  or 
other  representative  for  the  sale  of  such  a 
policy  in  an  amount  that  exceeds  200  percent 
of  the  commission  or  other  compensation 
paid  for  selling  or  servicing  such  a  policy  in 
the  second  or  subsequent  year. 

"(2)  Renewal  policies.— With  respect  to 
the  renewal  of  a  long-term  care  insurance 
policy,  commission  shall  be  paid  by  the  car- 
rier to  such  agent  or  other  representative 
over  at  least  a  5-year  period. 

"(3)  Replacement  policy.— An  agent  or 
other  representative  shall  receive  a  renewal 
commission  for  the  sale  of  a  replacement 
policy. 

"(4)  Compensation  defined.— In  paragraph 
(1),  the  term  'compensation'  includes  pecu- 
niary or  nonpecuniary  remuneration  pf  any 
kind  relating  to  the  sale  or  renewal  of  the 
policy  or  certification.  Including  deferred 
compensation,  bonuses,  gifts,  prizes,  awards, 
and  finders  fees. 

*SEC.  2714.  RENEWABILITY  OF  POUCIES. 

"(a)  In  General.— No  long-term  care  insur- 
ance policy  may  be  canceled  or  nonrenewed 


for  any  reason  other  than  nonpayment  of 
premium  or  material  misrepresentation. 

"(b)  Continuation  and  Conversion  Rights 
for  Group  Policies.— 

"(1)  In  general.— Elach  group  long-term 
care  insurance  policy  shall  provide  covered 
individuals  with  a  basis  for  continuation  or 
conversion  In  accordance  with  this  sub- 
section. 

"(2)  Basis  for  continuation.— For  pur- 
poses of  paragraph  (1),  a  policy  provides  a 
basis  for  continuation  of  coverage  If  the  pol- 
icy maintains  coverage  under  the  existing 
group  policy  when  such  coverage  would  oth- 
erwise terminate  and  which  Is  subject  only 
to  the  continued  timely  payment  of  premium 
when  due.  A  group  policy  which  restricts 
provision  of  benefits  and  services  to  or  con- 
tains incentives  to  use  certain  providers  or 
facility,  may  provide  continuation  benefits 
which  are  substantially  equivalent  to  the 
benefits  of  the  existing  group  policy. 

"(3)  Basis  for  conversion.- For  purposes 
of  paragraph  (1).  a  policy  provides  a  basis  for 
conversion  of  coverage  if  the  policy  entitles 
each  Individual— 

"(A)  whose  coverage  under  the  group  pol- 
icy would  otherwise  be  terminated  for  any 
reason;  and 

"(B)  who  has  been  continuously  Insured 
under  the  policy  (or  group  policy  which  was 
replaced)  for  at  least  6  months  before  the 
date  of  the  termination; 
to  issuance  of  a  policy  providing  benefits 
identical  to.  substantially  equivalent  to,  or 
in  excess  of,  those  of  the  policy  being  termi- 
nated, without  evidence  of  insurability. 

"(4)  TREATMENT  OF  SUBSTANTIAL  EQUIVA- 
LENCE.—In  determining  under  this  sub- 
section whether  benefits  are  substantially 
equivalent,  consideration  should  be  given  to 
the  difference  between  managed  care  and 
non-managed  care  plans. 

"(5)  Group  replacement  of  policies.— If  a 
group  long-term  care  Insurance  policy  Is  re- 
placed by  another  long-term  care  Insurance 
policy  purchased  by  the  same  policyholder, 
the  succeeding  issuer  shall  offer  coverage  to 
all  persons  covered  under  the  old  group  pol- 
icy on  its  date  of  termination.  Coverage 
under  the  new  group  policy  shall  not  result 
in  any  exclusion  for  preexisting  conditions 
that  would  have  been  covered  under  the 
group  policy  being  replaced. 

"(c)  Guaranteed  Issuance.— 

"(1)  In  general.— An  agent,  association  or 
carriers  that  sells  or  issues  long-term  care 
insurance  policies  shall  guarantee  that  such 
policies  shall  be  sold  or  Issued  to  an  individ- 
ual if  such  individual  meets  the  minimum 
medical  underwriting  requirements  of  such 
policy  as  established  In  compliance  with  the 
age  rating  formula  recommendations  of  the 
Commission. 

"(2)  Upgrade  for  Current  Policies.— 
Each  long-term  care  insurance  policy  in  ef- 
fect as  of  the  effective  date  of  the  standards 
established  under  section  2711(c)  shall  permit 
the  policyholder  to  purchase  a  policy  that 
meets  all  such  standards.  With  respect  to  a 
policy  that  offers  upgraded  benefits  in  ac- 
cordance with  a  new  Federal  or  State  re- 
quirement, the  issuer  of  such  policy  may  not 
impose  additional  medical  underwriting  cri- 
teria, except  that  such  Issuer  may  utilize  an 
age  rate  for  such  policy  based  on  a  formula 
approved  by  the  Commission. 

"(d)  Effect  of  Incapacitation.— 
"(1)  IN  GENERAL.— Except  as  provided  in 
paragraph  (2),  a  long-term  care  Insurance 
policy  in  effect  as  of  the  effective  date  of  the 
standards  established  under  section  2711(c) 
may  not  be  canceled  for  nonpayment  If  the 
policy  holder  is  determined  by  a  long-term 
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Comm:  sslon 

"(b)    )ISCL08URE.— 

"(1)  (  >UTUNE  of  (AVERAGE.— 

"(A)  EIEQUIREMENT.— Each  carrier  that  sells 
or  offe  -s  for  sale  a  long-term  care  Insurance 
policy  shall  provide  an  outline  of  coverage 
under  luch  policy  that  meets  the  applicable 
standa  'ds  established  pursuant  to  section 
27U(c),  complies  with  the  requirements  of 
subpar  igraph  (B).  and  is  in  a  uniform  format 
as  pre  icribed  In  guidelines  issued  by  the 
Commi  sslon. 

"(B)  Contents.— The  outline  of  coverage 
for  ea  :h  long-term  care  insurance  policy 
shall  li  elude  at  least  the  following: 

"(1)  i .  description  of  the  principal  benefits 
and  co^  erage  under  the  policy. 

"(11)  A  statement  of  the  principal  exclu- 
sions, 1  eductions,  and  limitations  contained 
in  the  1  olicy. 

"(ill)  A  statement  of  the  terms  under 
which  '■  he  policy  (or  certificate)  may  be  con- 
tinued n  force  or  discontinued,  the  terms  for 
contin4ation  or  conversion,  and  any  reserva- 
the  policy  of  a  right  to  change  pre- 


A  statement  that  the  outline  of  cov- 
a  summary  only,  not  a  contract  of 
and  that  the  policy  (or  master 
contains  the  contractual  provisions 


go  ?em. 


statement  of  the  value  of  the  policy 
(deterafined  in  accordance  with  standard  es- 
tabllshfd  to  carry  out  this  subparagraph). 

A  description  of  the  terms,  specified 

2717,  under  which  a  policy  or  cer- 

may  be  returned  and  premium  re- 
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"(X)  fcformation  (In  graphic  form)  on  the 
projected  effect  of  inflation  on  the  value  of 
provided  under  the  policy  during  a 
at  least  20  years. 
Certificates.— A    certificate    issued 
to  a  group  long-term  care  Insur- 
pcf  icy  shall  Include— 


Information  on  national  average 
nursing  facility  and  home  health 
information  (in  graphic  form)  on 
relationship  of  the  value  of  the  benefits 
under  the  policy  to  such  national 
costs. 

A  statement  of  the  percentage  limit 
I>remium  increases  that  is  pro- 
vider the  policy  pursuant  to  this  sec- 


■(A)  a  description  of  the  principal  benefits 
and  coverage  provided  in  the  policy; 

"(B)  a  statement  of  the  principal  exclu- 
sions, reductions,  and  limitations  contained 
in  the  policy;  and 

"(C)  A  statement  that  the  group  master 
policy  determines  governing  contractual 
provisions. 

"(3)  Long-term  care  as  part  of  life  in- 
surance.—In  the  case  of  a  long-term  care  in- 
surance policy  issued  as  a  part  of  or  a  rider 
on  a  life  insurance  policy,  at  the  time  of  pol- 
icy delivery  there  shall  be  provided  a  policy 
summary  that  includes — 

"(A)  an  explanation  of  how  the  long-term 
care  benefits  Interact  with  other  components 
of  the  policy  (including  deductions  from 
death  benefits); 

"(B)  an  illustration  of  the  amount  of  bene- 
fits, the  length  of  benefit,  and  the  guaran- 
teed lifetime  benefits  (if  any)  for  each  cov- 
ered person;  and 

"(C)  any  exclusions,  reductions,  and  limi- 
tations on  benefits  of  long-term  care. 

"(c)  Umitinc  Conditions  on  Benefits; 
Minimum  BENEFrrs.— 

"(1)  In  general.- a  long-term  care  insur- 
ance policy  may  not  condition  or  limit  eligi- 
bility— 

"(A)  for  benefits  for  a  type  of  services  to 
the  need  for  or  receipt  of  any  other  services; 

"(B)  for  any  benefit  on  the  medical  neces- 
sity for  such  benefit; 

"(C)  for  benefits  furnished  by  licensed  or 
certified  providers  on  compliance  with  condi- 
tions which  are  in  addition  to  those  required 
for  licensure  or  certification  under  State 
law;  or 

"(D)  for  residential  care  (if  covered  under 
the  policy)  only— 

"(1)  to  care  provided  in  facilities  which 
provide  a  higher  level  of  care;  or 

"(11)  to  care  provided  in  facilities  which 
provide  for  24-hour  or  other  nursing  care  not 
required  in  order  to  be  licensed  by  the  State. 

"(2)  Home  health  care  services.— If  a 
long-term  care  insurance  policy  provides 
benefits  for  home  health  care  services,  the 
policy— 

"(A)  may  not  limit  such  benefits  to  serv- 
ices provided  by  registered  nurses  or  licensed 
practical  nurses; 

"(B)  may  not  require  benefits  for  such 
services  to  be  provided  by  a  nurse  or  thera- 
pist that  can  be  provided  by  a  home  health 
aide  or  licensed  or  certified  home  care  work- 
er acting  within  the  scope  of  the  worker's  li- 
censure or  certification; 

"(C)  may  not  limit  such  benefits  to  serv- 
ices provided  by  agencies  or  providers  cer- 
tified under  title  XVm  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act;  and 

"(D)  must  provide  benefits  for  personal 
care  services  (including  home  health  aide 
and  homemaker  services),  home  health  serv- 
ices, adult  day  care,  and  respite  care  in  an 
individual's  home  or  in  another  setting  in 
the  community,  or  any  of  these  benefits  on  a 
respite  care  basis. 

"(3)  Nursing  facility  services.— If  a  long- 
term  care  insurance  policy  provides  benefits 
for  nursing  facility  services,  the  policy  must 
provide  such  benefits  with  respect  to  all 
nursing  facilities  (as  defined  in  section 
1919(a)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  or  as  sub- 
sequently provided  for  by  the  Commission  in 
establishing  uniform  language  and  defini- 
tions under  section  2715(a)(1))  in  the  State. 

"(d)  PROHiBmoN  of  Discrimination.— a 
long-term  care  insurance  policy  may  not 
treat  benefits  under  the  policy  in  the  case  of 
an  individual  with  Alzheimer's  disease,  with 
any  related  progressive  degenerative  demen- 
tia of  an  organic  origin,  or  with  any  organic 


or  inorganic  mental  illness  differently  Crom 
an  individual  having  another  medical  condi- 
tion for  which  benefits  may  be  made  avail- 
able. 

"(e)  Limitation  on  Use  of  Preexistino 
Condition  Limits.- 

"(1)  Initial  issuance.— 

"(A)  In  general.— Subject  to  subparagraph 
(B).  a  long-term  care  insurance  policy  may 
not  exclude  or  condition  benefits  based  on  a 
medical  condition  for  which  the  policyholder 
received  treatment  or  was  otherwise  diag- 
nosed before  the  issuance  of  the  policy. 

"(B)  6-MONTH  LiMrr.- A  long-term  care  In- 
surance policy  may  exclude  benefits  under  a 
policy,  during  its  first  6  months,  based  on  a 
condition  for  which  the  policyholder  re- 
ceived treatment  or  was  otherwise  diagnosed 
during  the  6  months  before  the  policy  be- 
came effective. 

"(2)  Replacement  poucies.— If  a  long- 
term  care  insurance  policy  replaces  another 
long-term  care  insurance  policy,  the  issuer 
of  the  replacing  policy  shall  waive  any  time 
periods  applicable  to  preexisting  conditions, 
waiting  period,  elimination  periods  and  pro- 
bationary periods  in  the  new  policy  for  simi- 
lar benefits  to  the  extent  such  time  was 
spent  under  the  original  policy. 

"(f)  Use  of  FuNcmoNAL  Assessment.- 

"(1)  In  general.— Each  long-term  care  In- 
surance policy— 

"(A)  shall  determine  eligibility  for,  and 
level  of,  benefits  available  under  the  policy 
based  on  a  professional  assessment  of  the 
policyholder's  physical,  cognitive,  and  men- 
tal abilities;  and 

"(B)  shall  specify  the  level  (or  levels)  of 
physical,  cognitive,  or  mental  impairment 
required  under  such  an  assessment  to  obtain 
benefits  under  the  policy. 

Such  assessment  may  not  be  conducted  by 
an  Individual  who  has  a  direct  or  indirect 
ownership  or  control  Interest,  or  direct  or  in- 
direct affiliation  or  relationship  with,  the  is- 
suer of  the  policy  or  an  entity  that  provides 
services  for  which  benefits  are  available 
under  the  long-term  care  insurance  policy. 

"(2)  Appeals  process.- Each  long-term 
care  Insurance  policy  shall  provide  for  an  ap- 
peals process,  meeting  standards  established 
under  this  section,  for  Individuals  who  dis- 
pute the  results  of  an  assessment  conducted 
under  this  subsection. 

"(3)  Standard  assessments.— Not  later 
than  2  years  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  title,  the  Commission,  after  coordina- 
tion with  the  on-going  efforts  of  the  Sec- 
retary to  establish  uniform  needs  assess- 
ments, shall  issue  guidelines  with  respect  to 
assessments  made  under  this  subsection  and 
determinations  ot  eligibility  for  benefits 
under  such  assessments. 

"(g)  Inflation  Protection.— To  account 
for  infiation,  at  the  time  of  each  annual  re- 
newal each  long-term  care  insurance  policy 
shall  provide  for  an  increase  in  the  dollar 
payment  levels  and  the  maximum  payment 
limit  on  benefit  coverage  above  the  levels  or 
limit  in  effect  during  the  previous  policy 
year.  Such  increase  shall  be  based  on  the  in- 
crease in  the  average  wage  index  utilized 
under  section  215(b)(3)(A)(il)(I)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  projected  to  reflect  increases 
for  the  20-year  period  beginning  1  year  prior 
to  the  issuance  of  the  policy.  Such  inflation- 
ary Increases  shall  continue  even  if  the  pol- 
icy holder  is  in  claim  status.  In  applying  this 
subsection,  the  Increases  shall  be 
compounded  annually  and  the  policy  may 
provide  for  rounding  such  an  increase  to  the 
nearest  multiple  of  $1  (in  the  case  of  dollar 
payment  levels)  or  $100  (in  the  case  of  the 
maximum  payment  limit). 


"(h)  Specification  of  Limits  on  Premium 
Increases.— Each  long-term  care  insurance 
policy  shall  specify  a  limit  on  the  percentage 
increase  in  premiums  for  a  policy  that  may 
be  made  in  between  one  policy  year  and  the 
subsequent  policy  year. 

"(1)  Premium  Increases.— With  respect  to 
a  long-term  care  insurance  policy  issued  to 
an  individual  who  is  75  years  of  age  or  older, 
the  premiums  for  such  policy  may  not  be  in- 
creased by  more  than  10  percent  each  year. 

*8EC.  2716.  NONFORFEITURE. 

"(a)  In  General.— E^ch  long-term  care  in- 
surance policy  shall  provide  that  if  the  pol- 
icy lapses  after  the  policy  has  been  in  effect 
for  a  minimum  period  (specified  under  the 
standards  under  section  2711(c)),  the  policy 
will  provide,  without  payment  of  any  addi- 
tional premiums,  nonforfeiture  benefits  as 
determined  appropriate  by  the  Commission. 

"(b)  Establishment  of  Standards.— The 
standards  under  section  2711(c)  shall  provide 
that  the  percentage  or  amount  of  benefits 
under  subsection  (a)  must  increase  based 
upon  the  policyholder's  equity  in  the  policy. 

•SEC.  S717.  LIMIT  OF  PERIOD  OF 
CONTESTABIUTir  AND  RIGHT  TO  RE- 
TURN. 

"(a)  CX)NTESTABiLiTY.— The  issuer  of  a  long- 
term  care  insurance  policy  may  not  cancel 
such  a  policy  or  deny  a  claim  under  the  pol- 
icy based  on  fraud  or  misrepresentation  re- 
lating to  the  issuance  of  the  policy  unless 
notice  of  such  fraud  or  misrepresentation  Is 
provided  within  6  months  after  the  date  of 
the  issuance  of  the  policy. 

"(b)  RIGHT  TO  Return.— Each  applicant  for 
a  long-term  care  insurance  policy  shall  have 
the  right  to  return  the  policy  (or  certifi- 
cates) within  30  days  of  the  date  of  its  deliv- 
ery (and  to  have  the  premium  refunded)  If, 
after  examination  of  the  policy  or  certifi- 
cate, the  applicant  is  not  satisfied  for  any 
reason. 

-SEC.  2718.  CIVIL  MONEY  PENALTY. 

"Any  Issuer  of  a  long-term  care  Insurance 
policy  who— 

"(1)  fails  to  make  a  refund  in  accordance 
with  section  2713(a); 

"(2)  fails  to  transmit  a  policy  in  accord- 
ance with  section  2713(b); 

"(3)  falls  to  provide,  make  available,  or  re- 
port Information  in  accordance  with  sub- 
sections (c)  or  (d)  of  section  2713; 

"(4)  provides  a  commission  or  compensa- 
tion In  violation  of  section  2713(e); 

"(5)  fails  to  provide  an  outline  of  coverage 
In  violation  of  section  2715(b)(1);  or 

"(6)  Issues  a  policy  without  obtaining  cer- 
tain information  in  violation  of  section 
2715(f); 

Is  subject  to  a  civil  money  penalty  of  not  to 
exceed  $25,000  for  each  such  violation. 
"Part  3— Long-Term  Care  Insurance 

Poucies.  Definition  and  Endorsements 

-sec.  2721.  long-term  care  insurance  pol- 
icy defined. 

"(a)  In  General.— In  this  title,  except  as 
otherwise  provided  in  this  section,  the  term 
'long-term  care  insurance  policy'  means  any 
Insurance  policy,  certificate,  or  rider  adver- 
tised, marketed,  offered,  or  designed  to  pro- 
vide coverage  for  each  covered  person  on  an 
expense  incurred,  Indemnity,  prepaid,  or 
other  basis,  for  one  or  more  diagnostic,  pre- 
ventive, therapeutic,  rehabilitative,  mainte- 
nance or  personal  care  services,  provided  in  a 
setting  other  than  an  acute  care  unit  of  a 
hospital.  Such  term  includes  a  group  or  indi- 
vidual annuity  or  life  insurance  iwllcy  or 
rider  which  provides  directly  (or  which  sup- 
plements) long-term  care  Insurance. 

"(b)  Policies  Excluded.— Except  as  pro- 
vided In  subsection  (d).  the  term  'long-term 


care  Insurance  policy'  does  not  include  any 
Medicare  supplemental  policy  (as  defined  in 
section  1882(g)  of  the  Social  Security  Act) 
and  any  insurance  which  is  offered  primarily 
to  provide — 

"(1)  basic  hospital  expense  coverage,  basic 
medical-surgical  expense  coverage,  hospital 
confinement  indemnity  coverage,  or  major 
medical  expense  coverage; 

"(2)  disability  income  or  related  asset-pro- 
tection coverage; 

"(3)  accident  only  coverage;  or 

"(4)  specified  disease  or  specified  accident 
coverage. 

"(c)  Treatment  of  Certain  Life  Insur- 
ance Policies.— Elxcept  as  provided  in  sub- 
section (d),  the  term  'long-term  care  insur- 
ance policy'  does  not  include  life  insurance 
policies— 

"(1)  which  accelerate  the  death  benefit  spe- 
cifically for— 

"(A)  one  or  more  of  the  qualifying  events 
of  terminal  illness; 

"(B)  medical  conditions  requiring  extraor- 
dinary medical  intervention;  or 

"(C)  permanent  institutional  confinement; 

"(2)  which  provide  the  option  of  a  lump- 
sum payment  for  those  benefits;  and 

"(3)  in  which  neither  the  benefits  nor  the 
eligibility  for  the  benefits  is  conditioned 
upon  the  receipt  of  long-term  care. 

"(d)  Inclusion  of  poucies  Marketed  as 
Long-Term  Care  Insurance.— The  term 
'long-term  care  insurance  policy'  also  means 
any  product  which  Is  advertised,  marketed, 
or  offered  as  long-term  care  Insurance. 

-SEC.  2722.  CODE  OF  CONDUCT  WITH  RESPECT 
TO  ENDORSEMENTS. 

"Not  later  than  1  year  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  title  the  Commission  shall 
issue  guidelines  that  shall  apply  to  organiza- 
tions and  associations  and  their  subsidiaries 
that  provide  endorsements  of  long-term  care 
insurance  policies,  or  that  permit  such  poli- 
cies to  be  offered  for  sale  through  the  organi- 
zation or  association.  Such  guidelines  shall 
Include  at  minimum  the  following: 

"(1)  In  endorsing  or  selling  long-term  care 
Insurance  policies,  the  primary  responsibil- 
ity of  an  organization  or  association  shall  be 
to  educate  their  members  concerning  such 
policies  and  assist  such  members  in  making 
informed  decisions.  Such  organizations  and 
associations  may  not  function  primarily  as 
sales  agents  for  Insurance  companies. 

"(2)  Organizations  and  associations  shall 
provide  objective  information  regarding 
long-term  care  Insurance  policies  sold  or  en- 
dorsed by  such  organizations  and  associa- 
tions to  ensure  that  members  of  such  organi- 
zations and  associations  have  a  balanced  and 
complete  understanding  of  both  the 
strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the  policies  that 
are  being  endorsed  or  sold. 

"(3)  Organizations  and  associations  selling 
or  endorsing  long-term  care  insurance  poli- 
cies shall  disclose  in  marketing  literature 
provided  to  their  members  concerning  such 
policies  the  manner  in  which  such  policies 
and  the  insurance  company  issuing  such 
policies  were  selected.  If  the  organization  or 
association  and  the  insurance  company  have 
interlocking  directorates,  the  organization 
or  association  shall  disclose  such  fact  to 
their  members. 

"(4)  Organizations  and  associations  selling 
or  endorsing  long-term  care  insurance  poli- 
cies shall  disclose  in  marketing  literature 
provided  to  their  members  concerning  such 
policies  the  precise  nature  and  amount  of  the 
compensation  arrangements  (including  all 
fees,  commissions,  administrative  fees  and 
other  forms  of  financial  support  that  the  or- 
ganization or  association  receives  from  the 


endorsement  or  sale  of  the  policy  to  its 
members). 

"(5)  The  Boards  of  Directors  of  organisa- 
tions and  associations  selling  or  endorsing 
long-term  care  insurance  policies  shall  re- 
view and  approve  such  insurance  policies, 
the  compensation  arrangements  and  the 
marketing  materials  used  to  promote  sales 
of  such  policies. 

"Part  4— Miscellaneous  Provisions 

-sec.  2731.  funding  for  long-term  care  in- 
surance informa'non,  counsel 
ing,  and  assistance. 

"There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  provide  information,  counseling,  and  as- 
sistance relating  to  the  procurement  of  ade- 
quate and  appropriate  long-term  care  insur- 
ance, $10,000,000  for  each  of  fiscal  years  1993, 
1994,  and  1995. 
-SEC.  2732.  REPORTS  AND  STUDIES. 

"(a)  Report  on  Solvency  Protection.— 
Not  later  than  2  years  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  title,  the  Secretary  shall 
prepare  and  submit  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees of  Congress  a  report  on  standards 
that  may  be  applied  to  assure  the  solvency  of 
insurers  with  respect  to  long-term  care  in- 
surance policies. 

"(b)  Study  of  Standard  Measure  of 
Value  for  Long-Term  Care  Insurance 
pouches.- The  Secretary  shall  provide  for 
the  conduct  of  a  study  to  develop  a  standard 
measure  of  value  for  long-term  care  insur- 
ance policies.  Not  later  than  2  years  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  title,  the 
Secretary  shall  prepare  and  subnUt  to  the 
appropriate  committees  of  Congress  a  report 
concerning  such  study. 

-SEC.  278S.  I«FINinON& 

"As  used  in  this  title: 

"(1)  Agent.— The  term  'agent"  means— 

"(A)  prior  to  2  years  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act,  an  individual  who  sells 
or  offers  for  sale  a  long-term  care  insurance 
policy  subject  to  the  requirements  of  this 
title;  and 

"(B)  after  the  date  referred  to  In  subpara- 
graph (A),  an  Individual  certified  under  a 
training  and  certification  program  estab- 
lished under  section  2712(g). 

"(2)  Association.— The  term  'association' 
Includes  the  association  and  its  subsidiaries. 

"(3)  Carrier.— The  term  'carrier'  means 
any  person  that  offers  a  health  benefit  plan, 
whether  through  Insurance  or  otherwise.  In- 
cluding a  licensed  Insurance  company,  a  pre- 
paid hospital  or  medical  service  plan,  a 
health  maintenance  organization,  a  self-in- 
surer carrier,  a  reinsurance  carrier,  and  a 
multiple  small  employer  welfare  arrange- 
ment (a  combination  of  small  employers  as- 
sociated for  the  purpose  of  providing  health 
benefit  plan  coverage  for  their  employees).". 

(b)  Conforming  Amendments.— 

(1)  Sections  2701  through  2714  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  300cc  through 
300CC-15)  are  redesignated  as  sections  2801 
through  2814,  respectively. 

(2)(  A)  Sections  465(f)  and  497  of  such  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  286(f)  and  289(f))  are  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "2701"  each  place  that  such  appears 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "2801". 

(B)  Section  305(1)  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
242c(i))  is  amended  by  striking  out  "2711" 
each  place  such  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "2811". 

Summary  of  the  Long-Term  Care  Insur- 
ance Improvement  and  Accountability 
act 

1.  Problem:  Many  states  have  not  adopted 
the  standards  for  long-term  care  insurance 
policies  developed  by  the  National  Associa- 
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tlon  o  '  Insurance  Commissioners.  For  exam- 
ple, tqrty  states  have  not  adopted  the  NAIC 
for  inflation  protection  and  home 
care   benefits.    Twenty-three   states 
ot  developed  standards  to  Insure  pol- 
refiewals  and  nineteen  states  have  not 
standards   prohibiting  Alzheimer's 
Moreover,  the  NAIC  standards  do 
sufficiently  address  problems  concerning 
marketing  and  sale  of  long-term  care  in- 
policies. 

this  bill,  the  Director  of  the  Office 
Assessment  would  appoint  in- 
to  a   Long-Term   Care   Insurance 
Commission.    The    Commission 
be  comprised  of  state  insurance  com- 
consumers.  insurance  agents,  ac- 
long-term  care  providers,  and  the  In- 
industry.  The  Commission  would  be 
for  establishing  standards  incor- 
the  requirements  of  the  bill,  which 
kvould  then  be  required  to  adopt. 
P'oblem:   Marketing  and  sales  abuses 
consumers   vulnerable  to  purchasing 

that  they  do  not  need, 
{bill  would  prohibit  several  practices: 
ifwistlng/churnlng  which  occurs  when 
are  pressured  into  changing  poll- 
order  for  an  agent  to  receive  a  new 
ct>mmission. 

pressure  tactics  used  by  agents  to 

or  capitalize  on  the  fear  of  financial 

associated  with  the  cost  of  fl- 

long-term  care. 

lead  advertising,  which  refers  to 

leads  for  the  sale  of  Insurance  by 

means,  e.g.  conducting  a  raffle. 

Jill  would  also  prohibit  the  comple- 

medical  histories  by  agents.  There  is 

of  problems  with  agents  who  fill  in 

histories  Incorrectly.  If  an  agent  in- 

answers  these  questions  on  behalf 

i  pplicant,  an  applicant  could  face  the 

of  having  claims  denied  at  a  later 

the  basis  that  the  applicant  mis- 

hls  or  her  health  status  at  the 

application. 

ale  of  long-term  care  Insurance  to  an 
who  is  eligible  for  Medicaid  would 
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would  limit  the  difference  in  corn- 
er other  compensation  for  new  sales 
to  no  more  than  200  percent. 
I^ovislon  will  greatly  decrease  the 
of  "front-loading"  of  commissions, 
efers  to  agents  earning  large  commis- 
new  sales  and  smaller  commissions 
renewals. 
Secretary,  acting  through  the  Com- 
would  be  charged  with  establishing 
requir*ients  for  long-term  care  Insurance 
1  raining  and  certification.  This  train- 
certification  program  would  be  ad- 
ministered in  each  state  through  the  state 
Insurai  ce  commission. 

Pi  ablem:   Marketing  and  sales  abuses 

( onsumers   vulnerable   to   purchasing 

packages  that  do  not  guarantee  cov- 

be  there  when  services  are  needed. 

aidress  this  problem,  the  bill  includes 

important  protections: 

protection  would  be  a  required 
featurejof  all  long-term  care  policies. 

term  care  policies  typically  Include 
defined  by  a  specific  dollar  level, 
laily  benefit  equal  to  $50  per  day  for 
home  care,  as  opposed  to  the  number 
days  covered.  Assuming  a  conservative  in- 
Bstlmate  of  5  percent  per  year,  with- 
in: lation   protection  a  long-term  care 
fould  be  eroded  by  50  percent  In  just 
.  This  feature  would  ensure  that  ben- 
lei  els  increase  by  an  annual  amount 
1  eflecta  Increases  in  the  cost  of  long- 
aervlces. 


vill 


ct  rei 


B.  All  policies  will  be  required  to  include  a 
nonforfeiture  benefit,  which  conforms  to  one 
of  the  models  developed  by  the  Long-term 
Care  Commission. 

Similar  to  a  whole  life  policy  or  home 
mortgage,  a  nonforfeiture  benefit  for  long- 
term  care  insurance  would  assure  that  a  pol- 
icy holder  did  not  have  to  forfeit  vested  eq- 
uity in  a  policy  should  the  policy  lapse. 
Long-term  care  policies  are  typically  held 
for  many  years  before  their  benefits  are 
used.  Thus,  the  possibility  of  a  policy  lapsing 
during  this  period  is  significant.  For  exam- 
ple, assuming  a  conservative  lapse  rate  of  10 
percent  per  year,  only  7  percent  of  policies 
purchased  as  age  65  are  still  in  force  at  age 
85,  when  they  are  most  likely  to  be  needed. 

When  a  long-term  care  insurance  policy 
lapses,  the  policy  holder  forfeits  a  signifi- 
cant amount  of  equity  which  has  been  built 
up  to  pre-fund  future  needs.  Individuals  often 
pay  into  long-term  care  policies  for  10,  15.  or 
20  years  or  more  only  to  find  that  a  premium 
suddenly  makes  the  policy  unaffordable. 
When  this  happens,  policy  holders  surrender 
years  of  premiums  plus  interest  earned  and 
are  left  with  no  long-term  care  protection  at 
all. 

4.  Problem:  The  current  lack  of  informa- 
tion makes  it  difficult  If  not  Impossible  for 
consumers  to  compare  benefit  options  and 
insurance  companies  in  order  to  make  wise 
decisions  on  coverage. 

Currently,  insurance  companies  have  de- 
vised their  own  format  for  explaining  benefit 
packages,  making  It  difficult  for  consumers 
to  compare  alternative  policies.  Consumers 
generally  do  not  have  information  concern- 
ing how  much  benefits  are  expected  to  be 
worth  over  time.  Nor  do  they  have  access  to 
information  concerning  the  reputation  and 
quality  of  services  or  products  of  a  particu- 
lar Insurance  company  or  agent. 

This  bill  would  require  the  Commission's 
to  provide  standardized  outline  of  coverage 
that  contains  information  on  the  scope  and 
terms  of  coverage.  Including:  the  principal 
benefits  and  exclusions  under  the  policy,  the 
effects  of  Inflation  on  the  benefits  covered; 
and  a  statement  that  premiums  for  the  pol- 
icy will  not  increase  by  more  than  a  speci- 
fied percent  during  any  calendar  year. 

The  bill  would  also  require  states  to  make 
information  available  to  consumers  regard- 
ing the  quality  of  insurance  companies  and 
Individual  agents,  including  complaints  re- 
ceived with  respect  to  long-term  care  insur- 
ance policies;  the  lapse  and  replacement 
rates  for  policies;  the  number  of  policy 
recisions;  and  the  number  of  claims  denied  as 
a  percent  of  claims  submitted. 

5.  Problem:  Some  states  still  allow  insur- 
ers to  cancel  long-term  care  insurance  poli- 
cies because  the  health  of  the  policy  holder 
has  declined.  In  addition,  companies  are  con- 
tinually working  to  improve  their  policies, 
but  they  do  not  generally  guarantees  policy 
holders  access  to  these  improvements. 

All  policies  would  be  required  to  be  guar- 
anteed renewable.  Policies  could  only  be  can- 
celled for  nonpayment  of  premium  with  indi- 
viduals given  a  three-month  grace  period. 

6.  Problem:  There  is  a  variety  of  problems 
associated  with  the  current  lack  of  standard 
definitions  used  for  benefits  and  services  as 
well  as  the  lack  of  a  standard  assessment 
method  for  determining  determinations  of 
eligibility  for  coverage. 

The  Commission  would  be  charged  with  es- 
tablishing standards  to  be  used  in  all  long- 
term  care  Insurance  policies  according  to  re- 
quirements specified  in  the  bill,  including: 
uniform  language  and  definitions  for  benefits 
and   services;    standard    benefits   packages; 


limitations  on  the  use  of  pre-existing  condi- 
tion limitations;  standardized  assessments 
and  determinations  of  eligibility  for  bene- 
fits. 

Long-term  care  Insurance  policies  that 
cover  home  health  would  have  to  meet  addi- 
tional requirements  Including  that  such  poli- 
cies may  not  limit  home  health  benefits  to 
skilled  nursing  services  and  that  they  must 
provide  benefits  for  personal  care  services, 
adult  day  care,  and  respite  care. 

7.  Problem:  Even  though  the  NAIC  model 
act  contains  a  prohibition  on  the  use  of  prior 
hospitalization  as  a  condition  for  receiving 
coverage  for  services,  several  states  have  not 
adopted  this  provision.  Several  Insurers  still 
sell  policies  that  impose  a  prior  stay  in  hos- 
pital (usually  3  days)  or  in  a  nursing  home. 
Studies  estimate  that  a  prior  hospitalization 
requirements  effectively  excludes  two-thirds 
of  the  policy  holders  from  receiving  coverage 
for  nursing  home  care. 

Under  this  bill,  long-term  care  insurance 
policies  may  not  impose  prior  hospitaliza- 
tion as  a  prerequisite  for  the  receipt  of  bene- 
fits for  nursing  home  care  or  home  and  com- 
munity-based care. 

8.  Problem:  Some  associations  endorse 
long-term  care  policies  that  do  not  meet 
minimum  standards  and  associations  and 
their  subsidiaries  that  provide  endorsements 
for  long-term  care  insurance  policies. 

9.  Problem:  Many  elderly  have  difficulty  In 
obtaining  objective  Information  concerning 
long-term  care  insurance  plans  sold  in  their 
state. 

This  bill  would  establish  a  grant  program 
for  states  to  establish  long-term  care  coun- 
seling programs.  The  bill  authorized  $10  to  be 
appropriated  for  this  program. 

10.  Problem:  Even  states  that  have  adopted 
the  NAIC  standards  lack  resources  to  effec- 
tively enforced  the  standards. 

This  bill  would  establish  a  demonstration 
program  to  encourage  states  to  improve  en- 
forcement efforts. 


By  Mr.  PACKWOOD: 
S.J.  Res.   239.   Joint  resolution  des- 
ignating February  6,  1992,  as  "National 
Girls  and  Women  in  Sports  Day";   to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

NATIONAL  GIRLS  AND  WOMEN  IN  SPORTS  DAY 

•  Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President, 
today,  I  rise  to  introduce  a  joint  reso- 
lution to  designate  February  6,  1992,  as 
"National  Girls  and  Women  in  Sports 
Day."  In  the  House  of  Representatives, 
a  similar  resolution  will  be  introduced 
by  Congresswoman  Olympia  Snowe. 

Ours  is  a  culture  rich  in  sports  tradi- 
tion and  sports  heritage.  Yet  for  too 
long  the  lessons  learned  and  experi- 
ences gained  from  participating  in 
sports  were  often  denied  to  half  of  our 
citizens.  For  not  until  1972,  with  the 
passage  of  title  DC  of  the  Education 
Amendments  Act,  were  women  assured 
equal  opportunities  to  participate  in 
high  school  and  college  athletics.  Title 
IX  forever  changed  the  course  of  wom- 
en's participation  in  athletics.  It  is  im- 
portant to  recognize  how  far  women 
have  come  in  their  athletic  achieve- 
ments, while  not  forgetting  that  in- 
equities still  exist. 

That  is  why  we  have  joined  together 
for  the  past  5  years  to  cosponsor  "Na- 
tional Girls  and  Women  in  Sports 
Day,"  to  encourage  women  and  girls  to 


participate  in  sports,  to  continue  to 
work  for  equal  opportunities  and  to 
celebrate  the  great  progress  maxle  by 
women  in  sports. 

Again  this  year  a  woman  athlete  will 
be  presented  with  the  Flo  Hyman 
Award— in  honor  of  the  Olympic 
volleyball  star  who  died  in  1986.  Last 
year,  the  award  was  presented  to  Diana 
Golden— a  world  ski  champion,  the  1988 
Disabled  Olympics  gold  medalist  and 
winner  of  19  national  titles. 

It  is  our  hope  that  this  resolution 
will  inspire  future  generations  of 
women  athletes  to  strive  toward  the 
excellence  which  Diana  Golden,  Flo 
Hyman,  and  other  female  athletes  ex- 
emplify. Mr.  President,  I  offer  this  res- 
olution designating  February  6,  1992,  as 
"National  Girls  and  Women  in  Sports 
Day"  and  invite  my  colleagues  to  join 
me  in  recognizing  our  women  ath- 
letes.* 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.  15 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Biden,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Bradley]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  15,  a  bill  to  combat  violence 
and  crimes  against  women  on  the 
streets  and  in  homes. 

S.  20 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Roth,  the  name 
of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Bingaman]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  20,  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment and  evaluation  of  performance 
standards  and  goals  for  expenditures  in 
the  Federal  budget,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

S.  21 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranston,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Bradley]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  21,  a  bill  to  provide  for  the 
protection  of  the  public  lands  in  the 
California  desert. 

S.  25 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranston,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  LiEBERMAN]  and  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  [Mr.  Kerrey]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  25,  a  bill  to  protect  the 
reproductive  rights  of  women,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.  316 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Craig,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Hatch]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
316,  a  bill  to  provide  for  treatment  of 
Federal  pay  in  the  same  manner  as 
non-Federal  pay  with  respect  to  gar- 
nishment and  similar  legal  process. 

S.  388 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Baucus.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
McCain]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
388,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Trade  Act  of 
1974  to  provide  that  interested  persons 
may  request  review  by  the  Trade  Rep- 
resentative of  a  foreign  country's  com- 
pliance with  trade  agreements. 


S.  447 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  HOLLINGS]  and  the  Senator 
from  Utah  [Mr.  Hatch]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  447,  a  bill  to  recognize 
the  organization  known  as  the  Retired 
Enlisted  Association,  Incorporated. 

S.  474 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DeConcini,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  Sarbanes]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  474,  a  bill  to  prohibit  sports 
gambling  under  State  law. 

S.  588 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mitchell,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  MOYNMAN]  and  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Smith]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  588,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  with 
respect  to  the  tax  treatment  of  certain 
cooperative  service  organizations  of 
private  and  community  foundations. 

S.  615 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lautenberg, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  Cranston]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  615,  a  bill  entitled  the 
"Environmental  Marketing  Claims  Act 
of  1991." 

S.  698 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Craig,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Ms.  MiKULSKi]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  698,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  provide  for 
50  percent  exclusion  of  long-term  cap- 
ital gains,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  747 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pryor,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Ddcon]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
747,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1986  to  clarify  portions  of 
the  Code  relating  to  church  pension 
benefit  plans,  to  modify  certain  provi- 
sions relating  to  participants  in  such 
plans,  to  reduce  the  complexity  of  and 
to  bring  workable  consistency  to  the 
applicable  rules,  to  promote  retirement 
savings  and  benefits,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

8.  794 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Metzenbaum, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  Wellstone]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  794,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Employee  Retirement  Income  Security 
Act  of  1974  to  provide  that  such  act 
does  not  preempt  certain  State  laws. 

S.  843 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Specter,  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
843,  a  bill  to  amend  title  46,  United 
States  Code,  to  repeal  the  requirement 
that  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
collect  a  fee  or  charge  for  recreational 
vessels. 

8.988 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lautenberg, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Shelby]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 


of  S.  988,  a  bill  to  authorize  the  pro- 
mulgation of  a  model  building  code  to 
enhance  recycling  fuid  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

8.  1010 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  INOUYB,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  North  Da- 
kota [Mr.  Conrad]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  1010,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  provide 
for  the  establishment  of  limitations  on 
the  duty  time  for  flight  attendants. 

S.  1067 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lautenberg, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land [Ms.  MiKULSKi]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  1067,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1964 
to  provide  for  grants  and  loans  to  pri- 
vate nonprofit  corporations  and  asso- 
ciations to  be  used  to  pay  operating  ex- 
penses related  to  new  and  existing 
mass  transportation  services  for  elder- 
ly and  handicapped  persons. 

8.  1100 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kerry,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Kasten]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  1100,  a  bill  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment to  provide  grants  to  urban  and 
rural  communities  for  training  eco- 
nomically disadvantaged  youth  in  edu- 
cation and  employment  skills  and  to 
expand  the  supply  of  housing  for  home- 
less and  economically  disadvantaged 
individuals  and  families. 

8.  1175 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kerry,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Adams],  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mr.  Sasser],  and  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Brown]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  1175,  a  bill  to  make 
eligibility  standards  for  the  award  of 
the  Purple  Heart  currently  in  effect  ap- 
plicable to  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  who  were 
taken  prisoners  or  taken  captive  by  a 
hostile  foreign  government  or  its 
agents  or  a  hostile  force  before  April 
25, 1962,  and  for  other  purposes. 

8.  1»9 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  BiDEN,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  BOREN]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  1289,  a  bill  to  amend  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1965  relating  to  treatment  by  campus 
officials  of  sexual  assault  victims. 

8.  1332 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Baucus,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  Kerrey]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  1332,  a  bill  to  amend  title  XVm  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  re- 
lief to  physicians  with  respect  to  exces- 
sive regulations  under  the  Medicare 
Program. 

S.  1423 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DODD,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Craig],  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.   Wellstone],    the   Senator   from 
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[Mr.  Cranston],  the  Senator 
■lorth  Dakota  [Mr.  Burdick],  and 
Senator     from     Nebraska     [Mr. 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
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S.  1S73 

request  of  Mr.   Hefun,   the 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
bill  to  improve  the  Federal  Jus- 
Judges  Survivors'  Annuities 
,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  1677 

request  of  Mr.  Daschle,  the 

)f  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 

was  added  as  a  cosponsor 

a  bill  to  amend  title  XIX  of 

Security  Act  to  provide  for 

of  alcoholism  and  drug  de- 

residential    treatment   serv- 

pregnant  women  and  certain 

members   under   the   Medicaid 

.  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  1725 

request   of  Mr.    Dixon,   the 

of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 

^radley]  and  the  Senator  from 

Carolina   [Mr.   Hollings]   were 

IS  cosponsors  of  S.  1725.  a  bill  to 

the  minting  and  issuance  of 

in      commemoration      of     the 

of  the  first  voyage  to 

World  by  Christopher  Colum- 

to   establish   the  Christopher 

Quincentenary    Scholarship 

and  an  Endowment  Fund, 

related  purposes. 

S.  1788 

request   of  Mr.   Wirth,    the 

bf  the   Senator  from  Nebraska 

EfON]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 

a  bill  to  establish  the  National 

Space  Museum  Expansion  Site 

Panel  for  the  purpose  of  de- 

a  national  competition  for  the 

of  possible  expansion  sites 

National  Air  and  Space  Mu- 
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Regents  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
to  select,  plan,  and  design  such  site. 

S.  1810 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Rockefeller, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Reid]  and  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Burdick]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  1810,  a  bill  to  amend 
title  XVIII  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
to  provide  for  corrections  with  respect 
to  the  implementation  of  reform  of 
payments  to  physicians  under  the  Med- 
icare Program,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  1829 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
DeConcini]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  1829,  a  bill  to  expand  the  exclusion  of 
service  of  election  officials  or  election 
workers  from  Social  Security  coverage. 

S.  1850 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Baucus,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  RiEGLE]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  1850,  a  bill  to  extend  the  period 
during  which  the  U.S.  Trade  Represent- 
ative is  required  to  identify  trade  liber- 
alization priorities,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

S.  1851 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Rockefeller, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Chafee]  and  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pell]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  1851,  a  bill  to 
provide  for  a  Management  Corps  that 
would  provide  the  expertise  of  United 
States  businesses  to  the  Republics  of 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  Baltic  States. 

S.  1901 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Daschle,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
Inouye]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
1901,  a  bill  to  amend  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  to  make  election  day  a 
legal  public  holiday,  with  such  holiday 
to  be  known  as  "Democracy  Day." 

S.  1902 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Adams,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Wellstone]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  1902,  a  bill  to  amend  title 
IV  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to 
require  certain  review  and  rec- 
ommendations concerning  applications 
for  assistance  to  perform  research  and 
to  permit  certain  research  concerning 
the  transplantation  of  human  fetal  tis- 
sue for  therapeutic  purposes,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.  1912 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Domenici.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Johnston]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  1912.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  Act  and  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  increase  the  availabil- 
ity of  primary  and  preventive  health 
care,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  1962 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Adams,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Cranston]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 


sor of  S.  1962,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1991  to  apply  the  act  to 
certain  workers,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

S.  1989 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Rockefeller, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
[Mr.  Inouye]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  1989,  a  bill  to  amend  certain  provi- 
sions of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1986  to  improve  the  provision  of  health 
care  to  retirees  in  the  coal  industry,  to 
revise  the  manner  in  which  such  care  is 
funded  and  maintained,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.  2000 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pryor,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  Kerrey]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  2000,  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  con- 
tainment of  prescription  drug  prices  by 
reducing  certain  non-research  related 
tax  credits  to  pharmaceutical  manu- 
facturers, by  establishing  the  Prescrip- 
tion Drug  Policy  Review  Commission, 
by  requiring  a  study  of  the  feasibility 
of  establishing  a  pharmaceutical  prod- 
ucts price  review  board,  and  by  requir- 
ing a  study  of  the  value  of  Federal  sub- 
sidies and  tax  credits  given  to  pharma- 
ceutical manufacturers,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

3.2085 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pryor,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  Bumpers]  and  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Johnston]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  2085,  a  bill  entitled 
the  Federal-State  Pesticide  Regulation 
Partnership. 

S.  2103 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Grassley,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  North  Da- 
kota [Mr.  Burdick]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  2103,  a  bill  to  amend  title 
XVIII  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to 
provide  for  increased  Medicare  reim- 
bursement for  nurse  practitioners,  clin- 
ical nurse  specialists,  and  certified 
nurse  midwives,  to  increase  the  deliv- 
ery of  health  services  in  health  profes- 
sional shortage  areas,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.  2104 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Grassley,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  North  Da- 
kota [Mr.  Burdick]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  2104,  a  bill  to  amend  title 
XVIII  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to 
provide  for  increased  medicare  reim- 
bursement for  physical  assistance,  to 
increase  the  delivery  of  health  services 
in  health  professional  shortage  areas, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  2106 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranston,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr. 
Cohen]  and  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
[Mr.  Inouye]  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  S.  2106,  a  bill  to  grant  a  Federal 
charter  to  the  Fleet  Reserve  Associa- 
tion. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  138 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Missouri 


[Mr.  Danforth],  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  [Mr.  Symms],  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Hollings],  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Byrd],  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Mack],  the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Warner],  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  Exon],  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land [Mr.  Chafee],  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  [Mr.  Leahy],  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Coch- 
ran], the  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Shelby],  the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr. 
Cohen],  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  Bumpers],  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  DODD],  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  [Mr.  Reid],  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  [Mr.  Bryan],  the  Senator  from 
Utah  [Mr.  Garn],  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Lieberman],  and  the 
Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Graham] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  139,  a  joint  resolution 
to  designate  October  1992,  as  "National 
Lock-In-Safety  Month." 

SENATE  joint  RESOLUTION  210 

At  the  request  of  Mrs.  Kassebaum, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Maine 
[Mr.  Mitchell],  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd],  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Specter],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
Lieberman],  the  Senator  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Garn],  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Bentsen],  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Robb],  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  Dlxon],  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona [Mr.  DeConcini],  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Riegle],  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  [Ml-.  Glenn],  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Domenict],  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Murkowski], 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  War- 
ner], the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
LOTT],  the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Nunn],  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Packwood],  the  Senator  from  Maine 
[Mr.  Cohen],  and  the  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Adams]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
210,  a  joint  resolution  to  designate 
March  12,  1992,  as  "Girl  Scouts  of  the 
United  States  of  America  80th  Anniver- 
sary Day." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  228 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Murkowski]  and  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  DODD]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
228,  a  joint  resolution  to  designate  the 
week  beginning  February  23,  1992,  as 
"National  Manufacturing  Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  233 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Biden,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  Exon],  the  Senator  from  New  Jer- 
sey [Mr.  Bradley],  and  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Levin]  were  added 
£18  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 233,  a  joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  beginning  April  12,  1992,  as 
"National  Public  Safety 

Telecommunicators  Week." 
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SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  236 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Bradley]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  236,  a 
joint  resolution  designating  the  third 
week  in  September  1992  as  "National 
Fragrance  Week." 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  65 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Levin,  his  name 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  65,  a  concurrent 
resolution  to  express  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  that  the  President  should  rec- 
ognize Ukraine's  independence. 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  70 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Sanpord,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
Akaka]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  70,  a 
concurrent  resolution  to  express  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  with  respect  to 
the  support  of  the  United  States  for 
the  protection  of  the  African  elephant. 

senate  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  74 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DeConcini,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  North  Da- 
kota [Mr.  Conrad],  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Specter],  and  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Jeffords] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  74,  a  concurrent 
resolution  calling  for  acceptance  and 
implementation  by  certain  republics  of 
the  commitments  on  human  rights, 
fundamental  freedoms,  and  humani- 
tarian cooperation  contained  in  the 
Helsinki  Final  Act  and  other  docu- 
ments of  the  Conference  on  Security 
and  Cooperation  in  Europe. 

senate  resolution  213 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Gore,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Seymour]  and  the  Senator  from 
Utah  [Mr.  Hatch]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  Senate  Resolution  213,  a 
resolution  expressing  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  regarding  United  States  policy 
toward  Yugoslavia. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  227 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pressler,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Montana 
[M*.  Burns]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Resolution  227,  a  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that 
meaningful  reforms  with  respect  to  ag- 
ricultural subsidies  must  be  achieved 
in  the  GATT  negotiations. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  243— INFORM- 
ING THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES  THAT  A 
QUORUM  OF  EACH  HOUSE  IS  AS- 
SEMBLED 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  242— INFORM- 
ING THE  HOUSE  THAT  A 
QUORUM  OF  THE  SENATE  IS  AS- 
SEMBLED 

Mr.  MITCHELL  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing resolution;  which  was  consid- 
ered and  agreed  to: 

S.  Res.  242 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  inform  the 
House  of  Representatives  that  a  quorum  of 
the  Senate  is  assembled  and  that  the  Senate 
is  ready  to  proceed  to  business. 


submitted  the  fol- 
which  was  consid- 


Mr.  MITCHELL 
lowing  resolution; 
ered  and  agreed  to: 

S.  Res.  243 

Resolved.  That  a  committee  consisting  of 
two  Senators  be  appointed  to  join  such  com- 
mittee as  may  be  appointed  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  wait  upon  the  President 
of  the  United  States  and  inform  him  that  a 
quorum  of  each  House  Is  assembled  and  that 
the  Congress  Is  ready  to  receive  any  commu- 
nication he  may  be  pleased  to  make. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  244— RELAT- 
ING TO  THE  AMERICANS  HELD 
HOSTAGE  IN  LEBANON 

Mr.  DECONCINI  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing resolution;  which  was  referred 
to  the  Conrmiittee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions: 

S.  RES.  244 

Whereas  the  last  of  the  Americans  held 
hostage  in  Lebanon,  some  for  more  than  six 
years,  have  been  released; 

Whereas  three  of  the  American  hostages 
were  brutally  killed  by  their  captors: 

Whereas  the  families  of  those  held  captive, 
and  the  families  of  those  hostages  killed  In 
captivity,  endured  great  hardships: 

Whereas  during  the  period  of  the  hostages' 
captivity  the  families  of  the  hostages  and 
the  American  people  kept  the  plight  of  the 
hostages  foremost  among  thei^  concerns 
while  the  President,  the  Secretary  of  State, 
United  Nations  Secretary  General  Javier 
Peres  de  Cuellar  and  his  aide.  Gian  Domenico 
PIcco,  made  every  effort,  diplomatic  and  hu- 
manitarian, to  secure  their  release:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  hereby— 

(1)  expresses  its  elation  at  the  release  of 
the  last  of  the  Americans  held  hostage  in 
Lebanon  and  its  relief  at  their  safe  return  to 
the  United  States: 

(2)  praises  the  courage  and  heroism  dis- 
played by  the  hostages  during  their  years  of 
captivity; 

(3)  further  expresses  Its  deep  sorrow  for  the 
three  Americans  killed  in  captivity:  William 
Buckley,  Colonel  William  Higgins  and  Peter 
Kilburn; 

(4)  further  expresses  its  outran  at  the 
treatment  of  the  hostages  by  their  captors 
and  at  the  brutal  killing  of  the  three  Amer- 
ican hostages; 

(5)  recognizes  the  courage  of  the  hostages' 
families  in  enduring  years  of  fear  and  uncer- 
tainty; and 

(6)  praises  the  indefatigable  efforts  of  Unit- 
ed Nations  Secretary  General  Javier  Peres 
de  Cuellar  and  his  aide,  Gian  Domenico 
Picco,  as  well  as  those  of  President  Bush  and 
other  officials  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, to  secure  the  release  of  the  Americans 
and  other  hostages  held  captive  in  Lebanon. 

•  Mr.  DECONCINI.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  offer  a  resolution  recognizing 
the  release  of  the  American  citizens 
held  captive  in  Lebanon,  and  to  praise 
them  for  their  courage,  tenacity,  and 
dignity  under  duress.  My  resolution 
also  recognizes  their  families,  who  had 
to  endure  years  of  cruel  torment  with 
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fear 
being 
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ind  uncertainty  over  the  well 
and  indeed,  the  very  lives  of 
oved  ones.  Throughout  their  long 
both  the  hostages  and  their 
families  have  been  a  source  of  concern. 
praye  ,  and  inspiration  for  millions  of 
Amer  cans. 

For  unately,  Mr.  President,  most  of 
the  h  jstages  were  returned  to  their 
home:  in  time  to  celebrate  the  holiday 
seasoi  with  their  families.  But  the 
tales  Df  brutality  that  they  endured, 
and  1  he  psychological  and  physical 
scars  that  they  will  carry  throughout 
their  ives,  make  their  return  a  bitter- 
sweet event.  Alann  Steen,  seized  Janu- 
ary 24 ,  1987,  has  permanent  brain  dam- 
age ft  am  being  beaten  and  having  his 
head  ilanmied  against  a  wall  4  years 
ago.  Ife  still  suffers  from  seizures  and 
.  Joseph  Cicippio,  seized  Sep- 
12.  1986,  has  permanent  damage 
hands  and  feet  from  frostbite 
when  he  was  chained  on  an 
balcony  for  two  winters.  Thom- 
taken  captive  June  9, 
!  uffers  from  dental  and  mobility 
due  to  repeated  beatings, 
the  former  hostages  can  relate 
acts  of  horror  sustained  at  the 
of  cruel  and  unmerciful  terror- 
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like  to  offer  special  recogni- 
Terry   Anderson,   the   longest 
Hostage,  whose  ordeal  lasted  2,455 
He  met  his  6-year-old  daughter, 
e,  for  the  first  time  last  month. 
Anderson's  family  who  kept  his 
alive,  and  kept  the  public's  at- 
focused  on  the  plight  of  all  the 
.  Anderson's  sister,  Peggy  Say, 
several   trips   to  Arab  capitals, 
with    officials    and    clerical 
to  plead  for  her  brother's  re- 
She  made  herself  available   to 
who  cared  to  listen. 

s  brother.  Rich,  made  a 
while  lying  in  a  hospital  bed 
of  cancer.  He  pleaded:  "I  have 
I.  vow,  that  I  would  not  die  before 
my  brother  one  more  time.  That 
coming  to  an  end.  Please,  let  me 
brother  just  one  more  time  be- 
die."  Sadly,  his  last  wish  went 


unfulf  lied 

We  rejoice  with  Terry  Anderson, 
Thom^  Sutherland,  Joseph  Cicippio, 
Tracy,  Jesse  Turner,  and  Alann 
They  are  home  with  their  fami- 
'  Tieir  nightmare,  and  ours,  has 
Tragically  for  three  of  our  citi- 
HA  station  chief  William  Buck- 
.  Col.  William  Richard  Higgins, 
Piter  Kilburn,  the  nightmare  has  a 
different  ending.  These  three  men  died 
hands  of  their  brutal  and  sadis- 
Colonel  Higgins  delib- 
stepped  in  harm's  way  as  a 
membfer  of  the  special  United  Nations 
peace!  :eeping  force  in  Lebanon.  The  re- 
or  his  service  was  a  sentence  of 
and  death,  at  the  hands  of  a 
calling  itself  the  Revolutionary 
Organization.    The    sight    of 


c  iptors. 


Colonel  Higgins  dangling  lifelessly 
from  the  end  of  a  rope  is  hauntingly 
etched  upon  my  memory  and  the  mem- 
ory of  millions,  especially,  I'm  certain, 
his  wife,  family,  and  friends. 

Mr.  President,  now  that  their  night- 
mare is  over,  these  brave  men  and  their 
devoted  families  deserve  recognition 
for  their  heroism  in  the  face  of  the 
atrocities  they  endured.  Recognition 
by  this  body  will  not  heal  their  phys- 
ical ailments  or  wash  away  the  scars  of 
their  captivity.  It  is  our  obligation, 
however,  not  to  let  this  episode  face 
from  our  Nation's  memory.  We  must 
use  this  occasion  not  only  to  show  our 
appreciation  for  their  courage,  but  also 
to  demonstrate  that  our  Nation  cannot 
be  held  hostage  to  inhumane  terrorist 
organizations  and  their  radical  de- 
mands. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  in  supporting  this  resolution. 
For  their  courage  in  enduring  the  pain 
and  agony  of  captivity,  these  former 
hostages  and  their  families  deserve  the 
recognition  of  the  U.S.  Senate.  It  is  the 
very  least  we  can  do.» 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  245— SUP- 
PORTING UNITED  STATES  WORK- 
ERS AND  OBJECTING  TO  AT- 
TEMPTS BY  THE  JAPANESE 
PRIME  MINISTER  TO  UNDERMINE 
THE  PRESIDENT'S  TRADE  MIS- 
SION 

Mr.  DIXON  (for  himself  and  Mr.  RiE- 
GLE)  submitted   the   following  resolu- 
tion; which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations: 
S.  Res.  245 

Whereas  the  United  States  worker  is  one  of 
the  most  productive  In  the  world: 

Whereas  it  was  the  hard  work,  dedication, 
and  efficiency  of  United  States  workers  that 
made  the  United  States  the  number  one  in- 
dustrial power  in  the  world; 

Whereas  the  quality  of  United  States  prod- 
ucts is  one  of  the  best  in  the  world: 

Whereas  the  United  States  has  been  able  to 
successfully  export  to  other  areas  of  the 
world: 

Whereas  the  trade  deficit  with  Japan  for 
1991  is  approximately  $42  billion; 

Whereas  United  States  and  other  foreign 
auto  makers  attempting  to  sell  in  Japan 
have  less  than  3  percent  of  the  Japanese 
market; 

Whereas  Japan's  structural  impediments, 
such  as  restrictive  distribution  system,  ex- 
clusionary business  practices,  keiretsu  rela- 
tionships, regulatory  system,  land  policy, 
and  predatory  pricing  practices,  prevent 
United  States  companies  from  fairly  compet- 
ing in  Japan; 

Whereas  Japan's  tariffs  and  quotas  on  for- 
eign agricultural  goods  restrict  the  import  of 
United  States  agricultural  products  into 
Japan; 

Whereas  Japan  still  violates  United  States 
copyright,  patent,  and  trademark  protection 
laws;  and 

Whereas  Japan  still  restricts  foreign  direct 
investment  in  certain  industries  and  the 
United  States  permits  unrestricted  foreign 
investment:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  the  Senate  objects  to — 


(1)  the  conunents  made  by  Japan's  Speaker 
of  the  House,  Yoshio  Sakurauchl.  regarding 
American  workers,  and 

(2)  the  statements  made  by  Prime  Minister 
KiichI  Mlyazawa  undermining  the  conunlt- 
ment  that  was  made  with  President  Bush. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Madam  President, 
Speaker  of  the  House  Yoshio 
Sakurauchl  said  that  America  lost  its 
global  lead  because  its  workers  "want 
high  pay  without  working  for  it,"  ac- 
cording to  the  newspaper,  Yomiuri 
Shimbun. 

Mr.  Sakurauchl  went  on  to  say  that 
the  "real  reason"  for  the  United  States 
trade  deficit  with  Japan  is  the  "dete- 
rioration in  the  quality  of  U.S.  work- 
ers." 

Mr.  Sakurauchl 's  comments  are  dead 
wrong.  The  U.S.  worker  is  one  of  the 
most  productive  in  the  world. 

In  fact,  the  United  States  is  rated 
No.  1  compared  to  Canada.  Japan, 
Korea,  Germany,  and  Britain  in  terms 
of  grross  domestic  product  produced  per 
employed  person. 

It  was  the  hard  work,  dedication,  and 
efficiency  of  U.S.  workers  that  made 
the  United  States  the  No.  1  industrial 
power  in  the  world. 

Americans  still  produce  some  of  the 
highest  quality  products  in  the  world 
made  from  high-technology  computers 
to  blue  jeans.  "Made  in  America" 
means  a  quality  made  product. 

What  Mr.  Sakurauchl  and  Prime 
Minister  Mlyazawa  neglected  to  men- 
tion was  the  unfair  trade  barriers  fac- 
ing United  States  products  in  Japan. 
Japan's  structural  impediments — re- 
strictive distribution  system,  exclu- 
sionary business  practices,  keiretsu  re- 
lationships, regulatory  system,  land 
policy,  and  predatory  pricing  prac- 
tices—prevent United  States  compa- 
nies from  fairly  competing  in  Japan. 

Prime  Minister  Kiichi  Mlyazawa  told 
NHK  television  network  in  Japan  that 
Japan's  announcement  to  purchase 
20,000  cars  and  $19  billion  in  auto  parts 
was  "a  target  rather  than  a  firm  prom- 
ise." 

Further,  Toyota  chairman  Eiji  Toy- 
ota, who  had  announced  a  plan  to  sell 
GM  cars  through  his  company's  dealer- 
ships, said  that  Toyota  will  "consider 
the  possibility  of  selling  GM  cars.  It  is 
too  much  to  say  we  will  actually  sell 
them." 

This  is  an  outrage.  These  statements 
seriously  undermine  the  commitment 
that  Prime  Minister  Kiichi  Mlyazawa 
made  with  President  Bush,  and  the 
comments  of  Speaker  Sakurauchl  are 
insulting  to  the  American  worker. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  at  this 
point  in  time  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  productivity  information  that 
I  think  is  pertinent  to  what  I  have  said 
here. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recxird,  as  follows: 
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Year 


Unrted 
States 


Canada         Japan 


Korea         Austria       6et|ium      Denmaili       franct       Gcmaiiif 


Raly 


lanh 


Nonny       Saedn 


tinted 
Kintdooi 


Gross  domestic  ptnlact  per  efflploi«d 
1950 
1955 
1960 


1961. 
1962. 
19U. 
1964. 
1965. 
1966. 
1967. 
1968. 


1969. 
1970. 
1971. 
1972. 
1973 . 
1974. 
1975. 
1976. 
1977. 
1978. 
1979. 
1980. 


1981. 
1982. 
1983. 


1984. 
1985. 


1986. 
1987. 
1988. 
1989. 
1990. 


1000 
lOOO 
lOOO 
100.0 
lOOO 
lOOO 
1000 
1000 
100.0 
1000 
1000 
100.0 
100.0 
1000 
1000 
1000 
100.0 
1000 
lOO.O 
100.0 
lOOO 
lOOO 
100.0 
100.0 
1000 
100.0 
1000 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
lOOO 
lOOO 
100.0 


76.1 
780 
790 
782 
78.9 
790 
790 
787 
78.5 
782 
793 
811 
83.0 
839 
846 
855 
88.0 
887 
90,9 
917 
91.8 
92.3 
916 
91.6 
93.4 
93.6 
94.5 
95.0 
94.9 
950 
94.0 
94.6 
93.0 


15.7 
18.8 
241 
266 
27.2 
290 
314 
315 
332 
358 
389 
43.2 
473 
47.9 
50.8 
525 
537 
55.4 
Hi 
576 
59.2 
62.1 
64.1 
65J 
67.8 
66.9 
675 
69.3 
700 
715 
731 
74.6 
769 


NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
130 
136 
13.2 
14.1 
14.3 
149 
16.5 
175 
18.2 
17  9 
191 
205 
216 
227 
24.2 
25.5 
27.2 
265 
27.6 
28.9 
310 
332 
337 
363 
38.2 
404 
41.1 
433 


30.9 
34.0 
39i 
40.0 
397 
40.5 
41.7 
41J 
434 
45.3 
470 
50.0 
53.8 
54.6 
56.5 
57.4 
60.7 
60.7 
i72 
63.8 
631 
661 
68.3 
674 
70.1 
70.4 
69J 
698 
69.8 
705 
70.6 
72.2 
744 


47.2 
47.2 
507 
51.5 
51.6 
52.1 
53J 
53.2 
532 
55.3 
565 
59.3 
63.5 
63.9 
66i 
68.4 
71.9 
719 
75.2 
75.1 
764 
77.9 
81.8 
820 
85.7 
84.9 
844 
834 
836 
842 
85.0 
869 
88  7 


NA 
44.8 
531 
54.0 
54J 
525 
54J 
54.2 
53.0 
54.9 
554 
583 
596 
595 
602 
606 
61.8 
62.1 
640 
63.9 
63.6 
65.6 
660 
65.7 
68.6 
68.4 
68.3 
68.4 
68.7 
676 
665 
67.4 
686 


381 
41.0 
47.7 
49.0 
50.6 
51.5 
52.7 
53.3 
54.1 
56.2 
577 
608 
639 
652 
664 
680 
71.3 
71.7 
73.1 
741 
75.6 
78.6 
80.3 
81.1 
844 
83J 
82.9 
83.4 
848 
85.6 
86.6 
88.7 
89.7 


34J 

40.7 
49.5 
49.7 
50.1 
50.1 
51J 
52.5 
527 
54.1 
55.9 
59.1 
61.9 
62.1 
63i 
64.6 
67.2 
68.1 
71.0 
72.2 
732 
75.4 
75.6 
75.2 
76.6 
77.1 
76.9 
766 
767 
765 
770 
78.0 
791 


296 
344 
421 
441 
454 
475 
476 
488 
511 
539 
56.3 
602 
636 

ai 

64.9 
674 
72.0 
69.6 
726 
73.6 
75,6 
794 
825 
820 
837 
824 
81.8 
82J 
835 
854 
857 
884 
884 


49.7 
524 
575 
56.9 
56J 
55.9 
57.9 
585 
580 
610 
63J 
66.4 
704 
70.9 
725 
74.7 
78.9 
79i 
815 
81.1 
81.6 
82i 
8U 
796 
80.2 
81.0 
79.6 
78.1 
77.9 
765 
76i 
77.3 
777 


43J 

M.7 
50.5 
51.4 
50J 
51.1 
51.9 
52.5 
52.8 
55.4 
55.5 
57.5 
58.2 
590 
(02 
61.3 
653 
66.7 
67.9 
679 
691 
72J 
739 
73J 
74.6 
765 
78.2 
78.9 
79.2 
78.4 
76.9 
78.9 
80.4 


NA 
M 
52.4 
536 
538 
549 
561 
560 
555 
57.8 
58.1 
599 
63.0 
62J 
624 
636 
660 
663 
65.8 
640 
643 
66.3 
671 
665 
685 
67.9 
68.1 
67.9 
68.5 
69.2 
68.3 
684 
677 


544 

52J 
54.7 
545 
53.8 
53.7 
54.1 
53J 
52J 
54.4 
55J 
56.6 
58.6 
59.7 
59.7 
62J 
63.1 
62* 
64J 
648 
660 
67.1 
669 
680 
708 
72i 

m2 

708 
726 
736 
722 
71.5 
7U 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED 


NATIONAL  LITERACY  ACT  OF  1992 


WOFFORD  AMENDMENT  NO.  1464 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 

Mr.  WOFFORD  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  the  bill  (S.  2)  to  promote  the 
achievement  of  national  education 
goals,  to  establish  a  National  Council 
on  Educational  Goals  and  an  academic 
report  card  to  measure  progress  on  the 
goals,  and  to  promote  literacy  in  the 
United  States,  and  for  other  purposes, 
as  follows: 

On  page  24,  line  12,  strike  "and"  the  second 
place  such  term  appears. 

On  page  24,  line  13.  insert  "and"  after  the 
semicolon. 

On  page  24,  between  lines  13  and  14,  insert 
the  following: 

(J)  the  use  of  service-learning  teaching 
methods  and  involvement  in  community 
service; 

On  page  45,  line  17.  insert  "the  Commission 
on  National  and  Community  Service"  after 
"centers,". 

On  page  53.  line  7,  strike  "and". 

On  page  53,  between  lines  7  and  8,  insert 
the  following: 

(13)  service-learning  and  student  commu- 
nity service  projects:  and 

On  page  53,  line  8,  strike  "(13)"  and  insert 
"(14)". 

•  Mr.  WOFFORD.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit an  amendment  to  integrate  com- 
munity service  into  the  school  reform 
efforts  of  the  Neighborhood  Schools 
Improvement  Act.  This  act  will  make 
great  strides  in  preparing  the  work 
force  of  the  2l8t  century.  These  efforts 
can  only  be  strengthened  by  helping 
our  children  to  take  personal  respon- 


sibility and  direct  action  against  the 
pressing  problems  facing  their  commu- 
nities. 

When  integrated  into  a  school's  cur- 
riculum, community  service  can  en- 
hance student  performance  in  the  en- 
tire range  of  studies.  A  youngster  who 
tutors  others  in  algebra  hones  his  own 
math  skills.  A  child  who  plants  trees  in 
a  public  park  learns  about  biology.  And 
a  child  who  helps  a  recent  immigrant 
learn  English  will  gain  a  greater  under- 
standing of  the  rules  of  grammar.  Com- 
munity service  can  benefit  all  types  of 
students — from  those  who  are  bored 
with  traditional  course  work  to  those 
particularly  gifted  students  who  need 
greater  challenges  to  remain  interested 
in  school. 

I  know  from  my  own  community 
service  work  that  much  of  the  pioneer- 
ing work  in  service-learning  is  being 
done  at  the  State  level.  In  Pennsylva- 
nia, the  statewide  PENNserve  Program 
is  working  to  infuse  schools,  commu- 
nity organizations,  colleges,  and  job 
training  systems  with  a  culture  of 
service.  In  Fulsome.  PA.  students  learn 
physics  as  they  help  families  to  make 
their  homes  more  energy  efficient.  In 
Philadelphia,  students  teach  younger 
children  about  preventive  health  care — 
reinforcing  the  importance  of  preven- 
tive health  care  in  their  own  lives.  I 
hope  the  amendment  I  am  introducing 
today  will  help  PENNserve  to  continue 
to  thrive,  and  will  help  other  States  to 
learn  from  PENNserve's  example. 

The  strength  of  our  democracy  de- 
pends on  educated,  informed,  and  in- 
volved citizens.  We  must  instill  in  chil- 
dren from  an  early  age  that  they  are 
part  of  a  larger  community — and  that 
citizenship  entails  certain  responsibil- 
ities. 


But  beyond  that,  children  gain  the 
confldence  that  comes  from  realizing 
that  they  are  needed  and  valued,  and 
that  through  their  actions  they  can  ef- 
fect change — both  in  their  own  lives, 
and  in  the  world.  This  confidence  will 
help  children  to  succeed  in  school. 
Often,  children  become  disillusioned 
with  education  because  they  see  its 
benefits  as  some  vague  and  distant 
promise  of  future  prosperity.  With 
community  Involvement,  the  children 
see  direct  results  from  their  work. 

The  community  benefits  from  more 
than  just  the  services  provided  by  stu- 
dents. Too  often,  the  younger  genera- 
tion is  viewed  in  terms  of  its  problems; 
drug  addiction,  teenage  pregnancy, 
gang  violence.  Community  service  can 
help  us  to  see  them  as  a  resource  rath- 
er than  a  threat.  Conmiunity  service 
can  build  bridges  between  the  genera- 
tions. 

The  amendment  I  am  introducing  in- 
tegrates the  concept  of  service-learn- 
ing into  the  broader  program  of  school 
reform.  The  first  provision  of  this 
amendment  would  require  the  National 
Council  on  Education  Goals  to  review 
data  on  how  service-learning  can  im- 
prove not  just  citizenship  but  also 
achievement  in  traditional  subjects. 
Too  many  educators  still  see  commu- 
nity service  as  an  extracurricular  ac- 
tivity. The  National  Council  on  Edu- 
cation Goals  will  have  the  resources 
and  attention  needed  to  show  that 
community  service  is  an  integral  part 
of  school  reform. 

My  amendment  also  encourages 
grant  applicants  to  use  the  Commis- 
sion on  National  and  Community  Serv- 
ice as  a  resource  in  developing  their  re- 
form plan.  The  Commission,  which  was 
created  by  the  National  and  Comma- 
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nlty  Service  Act  of  1990,  can  provide  re- 
search and  information  on  model  serv- 
ice projects.  School-based  community 
servlc  i  programs  are  best  developed  by 
individual  schools— for  only  they  know 
needs  of  their  communities, 
teachers  and  administrators  can 
from  the  experience  of  other 
in  establishing  service  projects 
suit  their  students  and  their 
mi  ties, 
finally,  this  amendment  will 
schools  to  develop  their  own  serv- 
le^rning  programs  by  encouraging 
to  use  grants  for  community 
projects.  This  amendment  does 
for  any  more  Federal  funds — it 
encourages  schools  with  com- 
service  programs  to  apply  for 
established  by  S.  2.  Federal 
will  allow  innovative  service 
to  grow,  providing  even  more 
children  with  the  opportunity  to  serve. 
Education  does  not  need  to  be  an  iso- 
process.  We  lose  sight  of  the 
of  education  if  we  allow  it  to 
in  a  vacuum.  Service-learning 
us  to  expand  classrooms  to  in- 
;he  community,  the  Nation,  and 
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DUR^NBERGER  (AND  LIEBERMAN) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  1465 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 

)URENBERGER  (for  himself  and 
L  EBERMAN)  Submitted  an  amend- 
ntended  to  be  proposed  by  them 
bill  S.  2,  supra,  as  follows: 

34,  line  11,  strike  "and"  the  second 

term  appears. 

34,  between  lines  11  and  12,  Insert 
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i  litiatives  to  expand  the  number  and 
of  school  choices  available  by  es- 
tablishftig  new  chartered  public  schools,  in- 
cludlngf 

(I) 
other 
schools 

(II) 

essary 

health 

On 
"(Iv) 

On 
the  following; 

(1) 
means 

(A) 


p  anning,  equipment  purchases,  and 
s  .artup  costs  of  new  chartered  public 
and 

nor    renovation    of   facilities    nec- 
:o  meet  applicable  State  and  local 
,nd  safety  requirements;  and 
PB  fe  34,  line  12,  strike  "(ill)"  and  Insert 

ps  ?e  56,  between  lines  22  and  23,  insert 


tl  e 


'chartered    public    school" 


programs, 
practices. 


term    ' 
school— 
tiat  is  nonsectarian  in  its 
admissl  jn   policies,    employment 
and  all  >ther  operations; 

(B)  til  i  sponsor  of  which  does  not  support  a 
charter^  public  school  or  program  that  is 
with  a  nonpublic  sectarian  school 
religious  institution; 

has  a  primary  focus  of  providing  a 

pre^ensive  program  of  instruction  for  at 

grade  from  kindergarten  to  twelfth 

one  age  group  from  5  to  18  years  of 


I  tl]  it  ( 


>  tt  it ' 


does  not  charge  tuition; 
complies  with  title  VI  of  the  Civil 
Kct  of  1964,  title  DC  of  the  Education 
Amendi  lents  of  1972,  and  the  procedural  safe- 
guards tinder  the  Individuals  with  Disabil- 
ities Ed  ication  Act; 

(F)  in  the  event  that  more  students  choose 
to  attei  d  than  may  be  accomodated,  that  ad- 
mits 3t4dents  on  the  basis  of  a  lottery; 


(G)  that  is  subject  to  the  same  Federal  and 
State  audits  and  audit  procedures  and  re- 
quirements as  any  other  school  located  in 
the  State  in  which  such  school  is  located; 

(H)  that  meets  all  State  and  local  health 
and  safety  requirements; 

(I)  that  has  entered  into  an  outcome-based 
performance  contract  with  a  sponsor; 

(J)  that  has  been  granted  a  waiver  of  all 
State  and  Federal  statutes  and  regulations 
applicable  to  a  school  board,  local  edu- 
cational agency  or  school  district  that  are 
relevant  to  and  hinder  the  establishment  of 
a  chartered  public  school  in  such  State,  ex- 
cept regulations  or  statutes  described  in  sub- 
paragraph (E),  (G)  or  (H); 

(K)  that  is  eligible  to  receive  Federal, 
State,  and  local  education  revenue,  grants 
and  other  aids  as  though  such  school  were  a 
local  educational  agency; 

On  page  56.  line  23.  strike  "(1)"  and  insert 
"(2)". 

On  page  57.  line  1.  strike  "(2)"  and  Insert 
••(3)". 

On  page  57.  line  4.  strike  "(3)"  and  Insert 
"(4)". 

On  page  57.  between  lines  7  and  8.  insert 
the  following: 

(5)  the  term  "outcome-based  performance 
contract"  means  a — 

(A)  written,  multiyear  agreement  between 
a  chartered  public  school  and  a  sponsor 
that— 

(I)  sets  forth  specific  outcomes  to  be 
achieved  by  the  students  attending  the  char- 
tered public  school; 

(ii)  provides  a  description  of  how  the  char- 
tered public  school  shall  be  required  to  meet 
the  definition  of  chartered  public  school  as 
described  in  paragraph  (11); 

(ill)  provides  an  explanation  of  how 
progress  in  meeting  the  required  outcomes 
shall  be  measured;  and 

(Iv)  contains  a  description  of  how  teachers, 
parents,  and  community  members  have  been, 
or  will  be.  Involved  in  the  planning,  develop- 
ment and  implementation  of  the  chartered 
public  school; 

On  page  57,  line  8,  strike  "(4)"  and  insert 
"(6)". 

On  page  57.  line  13.  strike  "(5)"  and  insert 
"(7)". 

On  page  57.  line  17.  strike  "(6)"  and  Insert 
"(8)". 

On  page  57.  line  21.  strike  "(7)"  and  Insert 
"(9)". 

On  page  57.  line  23.  strike  "(8)"  and  insert 
"(10)". 

On  page  58.  before  line  1.  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

(II)  the  term  "sponsor"  means  a— 

(A)  school  board; 

(B)  local  educational  agency; 

(C)  joint  board  formed  for  educational  pur- 
poses if  at  least  one  member  of  such  board  is 
a  school  board; 

(D)  State  education  agency;  or 

(E)  any  other  State  or  public  agency  des- 
ignated by  State  law  to  act  as  a  sponsor  for 
a  chartered  public  school; 

On  page  58.  line  1.  strike  "(9)"  and  insert 
"(12)". 

On  page  58.  line  4,  strike  "(10)"  and  insert 
"(13)". 


CRAIG  AMENDMENTS  NOS.  1466 
AND  1467 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.  DOLE,  (for  Mr.  Craig)  submitted 
two  amendments  intended  to  be  pro- 
posed by  him  to  the  bill  S.  2,  supra,  as 
follows: 

Amendment  No.  1466 
On  page  2,  after  the  item  relating  to  sec- 
tion 212,  insert  the  following: 


TITLE  m— FREEDOM  OF  SPEECH  ON 
CAMPUS 
Sec.  301.  Short  title 
Sec.  302.  Prohibition  of  discrimination. 

On  page  2,  in  the  table  of  contents,  redesig- 
nate the  item  relating  to  title  Ut  as  the  item 
relating  to  title  IV. 

On  page  2,  in  the  table  of  contents,  redesig- 
nate the  item  relating  to  section  301  as  the 
item  relating  to  section  401. 

On  page  56,  between  lines  19  and  20.  insert 
the  following: 

TITLE  m— FREEDOM  OF  SPEECH  ON 
CAMPUS 
SEC.  SOI.  SHORT  ITfLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Freedom  of 
Speech  on  Campus  Act  of  1992". 
SEC.  30S.  PROHIBITING  OF  DISCRIMINATION. 

(a)  In  General.— Title  IX  of  the  Education 
Amendments  of  1972  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  section  901  (20  U.S.C.  1681)  the  following 
new  section: 

"SEC.   MIA.   PROHTBITION   OF   DISCRIMINATION 
BASED  ON  PROTECTED  SPEECH. 

"(a)  PROHIBmON.— 

"(1)  In  general.— Except  as  provided  in 
paragraph  (2).  no  student  attending  an  insti- 
tution of  higher  education  shall,  on  the  basis 
of  protected  speech,  be  excluded  from  par- 
ticipation in.  be  denied  the  benefits  of.  or  be 
subjected  to  discrimination  or  official  sanc- 
tion under,  any  education  program  or  activ- 
ity receiving  Federal  financial  assistance 
under  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  (20 
U.S.C.  1001  etseq.). 

"(2)  Religious  and  MiLrrARv  iNSTrru- 
TiONS.— Paragraph  (1)  shall  not  apply  to  an 
institution  of  higher  education— 

"(A)  that  is  controlled  by  or  affiliated  with 
a  religious  organization,  if  the  application  of 
this  section  would  not  be  consistent  with  the 
religious  tenets  of  such  organizations;  or 

"(B)  whose  primary  purpose  is  the  training 
of  individuals  for— 

"(1)  the  military  service  of  the  United 
States;  or 

"(11)  the  merchant  marine. 

"(b)  CONSTRUCTION.— Nothing  in  subsection 
(a)  shall  be  construed  to  prevent — 

"(1)  the  Imposition  of  an  official  sanction 
on  a  student  determined  to  have  willfully 
participated  in  the  disruption  or  attempted 
disruption  of  a  lecture,  class,  speech,  presen- 
tation, or  performance,  made  or  scheduled  to 
be  made,  under  the  auspices  of  the  institu- 
tion of  higher  education;  or 

"(2)  actions  by  the  institution  of  higher 
education  that  are  necessary  to  ensure — 

"(A)  the  safety  of  individuals; 

"(B)  the  protection  of  property;  and 

"(C)  the  continuation  of  the  academic  and 
administrative  process  without  interference. 

"(c)  DEFiNrriONS.- As  used  in  this  section: 

"(1)    iNSTrrUTION    OF    HIGHER    EDUCATION.— 

The  term  'institution  of  higher  education" 
has  the  meaning  given  the  term  in  section 
1201(a)  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1966 
(20  U.S.C.  1441(A)). 

"(2)  PROTECTED  SPEECH.— The  term  'pro- 
tected speech"  means  speech  that  is  pro- 
tected under  the  first  and  fourteenth  amend- 
ments to  the  United  States  Constitution,  or 
would  be  so  protected  if  the  institution  of 
higher  education  were  subject  to  those 
amendments. 

"(3)  Official  sanction.— The  term  'official 
sanction"- 

"(A)  means  expulsion,  suspension,  proba- 
tion, censure,  condemnation,  reprimand,  or 
any  other  disciplinai-y.  coercive,  or  adverse 
action  taken  by  in  institution  of  higher  edu- 
cation or  an  administrative  unit  of  the  insti- 
tution; and 


"(B)  includes  an  oral  or  written  warning 
made  by  an  official  of  an  institution  of  high- 
er education  acting  in  the  official  capacity 
of  the  official.". 

(b)  Federal  Administrative  Enforce- 
ment.—Section  902  of  the  Education  Amend- 
ments of  1972  (20  U.S.C.  1682)  is  amended  in 
the  first  sentence  by  striking  out  "section 
901""  and  inserting  "sections  901  and  901A"". 

Amendment  No.  1467 
On  page  2,  after  the  item  relating  to  sec- 
tion 212.  insert  the  following: 

TITLE  m— FREEDOM  OF  SPEECH  ON 
CAMPUS 
Sec.  301.  Findings. 
Sec.  302.  Sense  of  the  Senate. 

On  page  2.  in  the  table  of  contents,  redesig- 
nate the  item  relating  to  title  III  as  the  item 
relating  to  title  IV. 

On  page  2.  in  the  table  of  contents,  redesig- 
nate the  item  relating  to  section  301  as  the 
item  relating  to  section  401. 

On  page  56.  between  lines  19  and  20.  insert 
the  following: 

TITLE  m— FREEDOM  OF  SPEECH  ON 
CAMPUS 
SEC.  301.  FINDINGS. 

The  Congress  finds  that — 

(1)  free  speech  is  a  fundamental  right  and 
a  safeguard  against  political  and  intellectual 
tyranny; 

(2)  curtailment  of  free  speech  strikes  twice 
at  intellectual  freedom,  for  whoever  deprives 
a  person  of  the  right  to  state  unpopular 
views  necessarily  deprives  other  persons  of 
the  right  to  listen  to  the  views; 

(3)  the  primary  and  traditional  function  of 
a  university  is  to  disseminate  knowledge  and 
assist  in  the  search  for  truth,  and.  in  order 
to  carry  out  the  function,  to  do  everything 
possible  to  ensure  the  free  exchange  of  ideas 
and  the  fullest  degree  of  Intellectual  free- 
dom; 

(4)  therefore,  to  carry  out  the  function  of 
the  university,  every  member  of  the  univer- 
sity has  an  obligation  to  permit  free  expres- 
sion, and  every  university  official  has  a  spe- 
cial obligation  to  foster  freedom  of  speech 
and  to  ensure  that  the  speech  is  not  ob- 
structed, at  the  university;  and 

(5)  unfortunately,  some  universities  and 
other  institutions  of  higher  education  are 
using  Federal  funds  to  Institute  prior  re- 
straints on  speech,  by  taking  action  such  as 
instituting  behavior  codes  and  harassment 
policies  that  require  "politically  correct" 
speech,  with  the  effect  of  suppressing  un- 
popular viewpoints. 

SEC.  30S.  SENSE  OF  CONGRESS. 

It  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  students  at- 
tending universities,  or  other  institutions  of 
higher  education,  that  receive  Federal  funds 
should  be  able  to  exercise  full  rights  to  free- 
dom of  speech  on  campus  free  from  official 
Intrusion. 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 

commritee  on  energy  and  natural 
resources 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  announce  for  my  col- 
leagues and  the  public  that  an  over- 
sight hearing  has  been  scheduled  before 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources. 

The  purpose  of  the  hearing  is  to  re- 
ceive testimony  on  the  Hawaiian 
Homes  Commission  Act. 

The  hearing  will  take  place  on  Thurs- 
day, February  6,  1992,  at  9:30  a.m.,  in 


room  SD-628  of  the  Dirksen  Senate  Of- 
fice Building,  First  and  C  Streets,  NE., 
Washington,  DC. 

Because  of  the  limited  time  available 
for  the  hearing,  witnesses  may  testify 
by  invitation  only.  However,  those 
wishing  to  submit  written  testimony 
for  the  printed  hearing  record  should 
send  their  comments  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources,  U.S. 
Senate,  Washington,  DC  20510,  Atten- 
tion: Allen  Stayman. 

For  further  information,  please  con- 
tact Allen  Stayman  of  the  committee 
staff  at  (202)  224-7865. 

COMMITTEE  ON  ENERGY  AND  NATURAL  RE- 
SOURCES, SUBCOMMnTEE  ON  WATER  AND 
POWER 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  announce  for  the  public 
that  a  field  hearing  has  been  scheduled 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Water  and 
Power  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  En- 
ergy and  Natural  Resources  to  receive 
testimony  on  the  safety  of  Jordanelle 
Dam,  central  Utah  project. 

The  hearing  will  take  place  Satur- 
day, February  1.  1992,  beginning  at  9 
a.m.,  in  the  Wasatch  High  School  Audi- 
torium, 600  South  Main  Street,  Heber 
City,  UT. 

Due  to  the  limited  time  available  at 
the  hearing,  witnesses  may  testify  by 
invitation  only.  However,  anyone  wish- 
ing to  submit  written  testimony  to  be 
included  in  the  printed  hearing  record 
is  welcome  to  do  so.  Those  persons 
wishing  to  submit  written  testimony 
should  mail  five  copies  of  the  state- 
ment to  the  Subcommittee  on  Water 
and  Power,  U.S.  Senate,  304  Dirksen 
Senate  Office  Building,  Washington, 
DC  20510-6150. 

For  further  information,  please  con- 
tact Tom  Jensen,  counsel  for  the  sub- 
committee at  (202)  224-2366  or  Anne 
Svoboda  at  (202)  224-6836. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES  TO 
MEET 

SELECT  COMMnTEE  ON  POW/MIA  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  Senate  Se- 
lect Committee  on  POW/MIA  Affairs  to 
meet  Tuesday,  January  21,  1992,  at  2:30 
p.m.  in  216  of  the  Senate  Hart  Office 
Building  to  examine  the  claim  of 
former  KGB  Gen.  Oleg  Kalugin  regard- 
ing Soviet  interrogation  of  American 
POW's  in  the  Vietnam  war. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


LEARNING  TO  LISTEN 

•  Mr.  ROCKEFELLER.  Mr.  President, 
11-year-old  Sarah  Creel  of  Tucson,  AZ, 
visited  Jackson  County,  WV,  this  sum- 
mer, spending  time  at  the  Cottageville 
home  of  her  grandparents,  Don  and 
Joyce. 

Don    Creel    spent    almost    30    years 
working    at    Ravenswood    Aluminum. 


Now,  like  most  of  his  coworkers,  he  has 
been  locked  out.  Sarah  sensed  the 
anger  and  sadness  her  grandparents 
felt  at  the  loss  of  jobs  and  the  loss  of 
community,  and  like  a  true  West  Vir- 
grinian,  decided  to  do  something  about 
it.  She  wrote  a  letter  to  President 
Bush: 

Dear  Mr.  Bush:  I'm  11  years  old  and  I  live 
in  Tucson,  Arizona.  I  came  to  Ravenswood, 
WV,  to  visit  my  grandparents. 

My  grandfather  has  worked  at  R.A.C.  alu- 
minum plant  for  28'/4  years.  This  aluminum 
plant  has  been  involved  in  a  labor  dispute 
since  November  1.  1990.  This  is  totally  unfair 
to  the  working  class  people  of  America.  I 
know  when  I  reach  my  grandfather"s  age.  I 
would  like  to  be  enjoying  my  life,  not  fight- 
ing for  my  job. 

I  came  to  Ravenswood  May  29,  and  from 
seeing  the  suffering  my  grandparents  and  fel- 
low union  members  have  gone  through,  I 
strongly  urge  you  not  to  veto  the  [strike- 
breaker bill).  Thank  you  very  much. 
Sincerely. 

SARAH  A.  C^EEL. 

This  is  a  thoughtful  letter  from  a 
concerned  granddaughter,  and  one  she 
obviously  put  a  great  deal  of  time  and 
effort  into.  The  President's  response? 

Dear  Young  Friend:  I  appreciate  hearing 
from  you.  Thanks  for  sharing  your  thoughts 
and  concerns  with  me. 

Mrs.  Bush  and  I  hope  that  you  will  have  a 
lot  of  fun  during  your  summer  vacation,  but 
that  you  also  will  take  full  advantage  of 
your  extra  time.  This  may  Include  spending 
more  time  reading,  keeping  up  with  hobbies 
that  you  may  have,  exercising  more,  and 
making  a  special  effort  to  help  someone  who 
is  less  fortunate  than  you. 

Whatever  you  choose  to  do,  Mrs.  Bush  and 
I  send  you  our  warmest  wishes  for  a  wonder- 
ful summer. 

Sincerely, 

George  Bush. 

This  letter  is  a  truly  sad  example  of 
one  of  President  Bush's  key  failings:  he 
does  not  listen.  He  does  not  hear  the 
concerns  of  a  little  girl,  and  he  does 
not  see  the  needs  of  the  working  people 
of  this  country. 

George  Bush  has  visited  35  nations 
since  he  was  sworn  in — a  record.  He  has 
set  another  record  as  well:  the  worst 
economic  growth  of  any  Presidency 
since  World  War  II. 

President  Bush  was  too  focused  on 
foreign  policy  to  listen  to  the  people  of 
America  who  needed  an  extension  of 
unemployment  insurance  benefits.  He 
actually  called  the  plan  to  provide  the 
benefits  garbage — benefits  that  Ameri- 
cans wanted,  and  thousands  des- 
perately needed. 

President  Bush  is  not  listening  to 
Americans  demanding  better  health 
care  coverage.  Meanwhile,  the  costs  of 
our  health  care  system  are  spiraling 
out  of  control — crippling  our  economy, 
breaking  the  backs  of  workers,  bank- 
rupting businesses  and  threatening 
labor  agreements  that  have  been 
worked  out  over  decades. 

He  treats  the  middle-class  in  our 
country  like  second-class  citizens.  He 
fights  for  a  capital  gains  tax  cut  for 
speculators,  but  will  not  lift  a  finger 
for  a  tax  cut  for  families  with  children. 
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Geoite  Bush  has  threatened  to  veto 
st^kebreaker  bill,  and  did  not  even 
-or  respond  to — the  simple, 
compelling  concern  of  an  11-year-old 
grirl  fof  her  ^andfather. 

Creel     wrote     George     Bush 

She  said  he  "ignored  the  issue." 

:  rnonths  later,  he  is  still  ignoring 

still  has  not  written  her  back. 

hope  that  soon  he  begins  to  lis- 

Sarah,  and  to  the  millions  of 

Americans  he  has  ignored  for  so 
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LASTEN.  Mr.  President,  it  is  es- 

to  the  future  of  the  economy 

learn  from  the  example  of  com- 

that   succeed — companies   that 

due   to   their  hard  work  and 

to  excellence. 

mch  company  is  the  Milwaukee 

Tool    Co.    in   Brookfield,    WI. 

serious  challenges  from  its 

competitors,  Milwaukee  Elec- 

has  carved  out  a  solid  niche 

as  a  producer  of  high-quality 

landtools. 

luccess  story  of  this  outstanding 

is  well-recounted  in  an  arti- 

the  Milwaukee  Journal  of  De- 

22.  I  compliment  the  company's 

Richard  Grove,  and  the  625 

on     their     terrific     track 

I  ask  that  the  full  text  of  the 

Journal  article  be  printed 

onclusion  of  my  remarks. 

Jticle  follows: 

r'ORCE  IN  Power  Tools  Lends  City's 
Name  to  QUALrrv 
(By  John  Fauber) 
Don't  be  fooled  by  the  llght- 
t  under  the  nameplate  on  Milwaukee 
Tool   Co.   products.  This   Is   not  a 
c|)mpany. 
the  Brookfield-based  manufacturing 
much  of  the  1980s  fighting  foreign 
enduring  Wall  Street  takeovers 
tly  growing  to  sales  that  will  reach 
1  250  million  this  year. 
r|ost  of  that  was  done  in  relative  ob- 
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Though  Its  6i25-person  work  force  ranks  it 
as  Broo  (field's  largest  private  employer,  and 
its  hlgl  ly  regarded  power  hand  tools  carry 
the  Mil'  raukee  name  all  over  North  America, 
Milwau  [ee  Electric  Tool  has  remained  one  of 
Mil'  raukee  area's  biggest  secrets. 

company  has  taken  the  position  in 

that  the  people  who  need  to  know 

are  know  us,"  said  Richard  Grove. 

over  as  president  in  September. 

nnkrkets  know  who  we  are.  Our  suppli- 

knoK  who  we  are.  The  fact  that  the  man 

street  doesn't   know   who   we   are 

matter." 

might  sound  overly  dismissive,  but 
is  founded  in  market  research 
-in  and  year-out  suggests  that  Mil- 
Electric  Tool  has  some  of  the  high- 
awareness    among    professional 
and  tool  companies  selling  in  the 
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ts  competitors  say  kind  things  about 
and  reliability  of  its  products, 
good,  solid,  traditional  example  of 
craftsmanship  that  for  many  years 


has  been  respected  and  revered  by  its  cus- 
tomers and  competitors,"  said  Roy  Thomp- 
son, marketing  manager  for  Maklta  USA 
Inc.,  a  Japanese-owned  power  hand  tool  com- 
pany. "It  really  is  a  class  act." 

Thompson  added,  however,  that  over  the 
last  decade  Milwaukee  Electric  Tool  has  lost 
market  share  to  Maklta  and  other  competi- 
tors. 

the  professional's  choice 

Milwaukee  Electric  manufacturers  more 
than  300  power  tools,  including  drills,  Sand- 
ers, saws,  rotary  hammers,  heat  guns  and  a 
growing  line  of  cordless  products.  The  tools 
are  especially  popular  with  professional  elec- 
tricians, carpenters,  plumbers  and  other 
tradesmen. 

Milwaukee  Electric  and  companies  such  as 
Black  Si  Decker,  Maklta,  Porter  Cable  and 
Robert  Bosch  a  German  firm,  compete  in  the 
$l-bllllon-plus  US  market  for  professional 
power  tools  and  accessories. 

Milwaukee  Electric's  market  acceptance 
"is  only  short  of  excellent."  said  Robert 
Robischon,  manager  of  Syracuse  Industrial 
Sales  Co.  Ltd.,  a  power  hand  tool  distributor 
in  Syracuse,  N.Y. 

But,  he  added,  "All  power  tool  manufactur- 
ers are  really  fighting  for  the  other  guy's 
m«u"ket  share." 

For  years,  Milwaukee  Electric's  products 
were  sold  mainly  through  industrial  and 
commercial  supply  houses.  However,  in  re- 
cent years  the  company's  tools  have  become 
fixtures  In  hardware  and  do-it-yourself 
stores  as  well. 

Despite  a  low  profile  In  Its  home  town,  Mil- 
waukee Electric  Tool  has  not  escaped  the  at- 
tention of  Wall  Street. 

The  company  was  founded  here  by  Albert 
Siebert  in  1924.  It  remained  in  the  ownership 
of  Siebert's  family  until  1975,  when  Amstar 
Corp.,  a  New  York  firm  that  also  owned 
Domino  Sugar,  bought  it  for  $30.5  million. 

At  the  time,  the  company's  sales  were  S47 
million  a  year,  about  one-flfth  of  what  they 
are  today. 

The  company's  growth  and  earnings  poten- 
tial continued  to  attract  Wall  Street's  atten- 
tion after  Amstar  took  the  reins. 

In  1983,  a  hostile  takeover  attempt  by  a 
corporate  raider  put  the  company  in  play, 
and  although  that  takeover  failed,  the  New 
York  investment  banking  firm  of  Kohlberg 
Kravls  &  Roberts  wound  up  buying  Amstar 
and  Milwaukee  Electric  Tool  in  a  leveraged 
buyout  In  1984. 

In  1986,  Merrill  Lynch  Capital  Partners,  a 
branch  of  the  New  York-based  brokerage  and 
Investment  banking  operation,  bought  the 
company  in  another  LBO  and  has  retained  a 
controlling  interest  since. 

About  three  years  ago,  there  were  rumors 
that  Black  &  Decker  was  considering  buying 
Milwaukee  Electric  Tool.  Grove  declined  to 
comment  on  that. 

But  Gary  DiCamlllo.  president  of  the  US 
power  tool  division  of  Black  Si  Decker,  in 
Towson,  Md.,  said  his  firm  and  several  others 
had  actively  considered  buying  Milwaukee 
Electric  Tool.  "They  [Merrill  Lynch]  didn't 
accept  our  bid,"  DiCamlllo  said. 

RIDING  OUT  the  WAVES 

Despite  Wall  Street's  ongoing  stake  in  the 
company  and  the  specter  of  burdensome  debt 
and  short-sighted  vision  often  associated 
with  leveraged  buyouts.  Milwaukee  Electric 
apparently  has  weathered  the  storms. 

Company  president  Grove  said  capital 
spending  had  increased  in  recent  years.  In 
1991,  the  company  will  spend  a  record  S8  mil- 
lion, he  said. 

It  has  growing  engineering  and  research 
and  development  departments  here,  which 


have  helped  to  step  up  the  pace  of  new  prod- 
uct development. 

The  company  also  has  invested  heavily  In 
Its  Pewaukee  electronics  division,  a  high- 
tech  operation  that  designs  and  manufactur- 
ers electronic  control  modules  for  power 
tools  and  battery  chargers  for  cordless  tools. 

The  company's  main  manufacturing  plant, 
at  13135  W.  Lisbon  Road  in  Brookfield,  is  un- 
dergoing a  makeover  into  several  manufac- 
turing cells,  which  has  cut  down  set-up  time 
and  reduced  the  need  for  Inventory  and 
space. 

The  extra  space  has  allowed  the  company 
to  bring  in  equipment  to  manufacture  blades 
for  its  popular  Sawzall  reciprocating  saw. 
and  it  will  add  about  20  jobs  in  coming 
months.  Grove  said. 

Hourly  employes  at  the  Brookfield  plant 
earn  about  S13  an  hour.  Grove  said.  They  also 
participate  in  a  profit-sharing  arrangement 
that  puts  up  to  an  additional  15%  of  their 
compensation  Into  a  pension  plan. 

Grove  said  the  company  had  not  had  an  un- 
profitable year  in  decades. 

A  DE-UNIONIZED  SHOP 

For  many  years,  the  company's  hourly  em- 
ployes had  been  unionized,  but  In  1983  they 
soundly  rejected  affiliation  with  the  Inter- 
national Association  of  Machinists.  In  the 
process,  the  employes  also  voted  out  their 
independent  union  and  have  remained  a  non- 
union operation  ever  since. 

One  of  the  company's  better-known  alum- 
ni, Milwaukee  Mayor  John  Norquist,  recalled 
an  effort  to  affiliate  with  the  United  Auto 
Workers  when  he  worked  at  the  company 
from  1972  to  1974.  It  failed  by  12  votes,  and 
the  employes  continued  on  with  their  inde- 
pendent union,  he  said. 

Norquist,  who  worked  on  the  third  shift 
polishing  electric  tool  bodies,  was  editor  of 
the  union's  newsletter  at  the  time. 

Despite  the  normal  amount  of  labor-man- 
agement tension,  employes  had  a  great  deal 
of  pride  in  their  work,  he  said  He  said  they 
referred  to  the  company  as  "the  tool." 

"It's  the  Cadillac  of  tools,  as  far  as  trades 
people  are  concerned,"  Norquist  said.  "I  real- 
ly had  a  warm  feeling  about  working  there." 

Norquist  left  the  company  in  1974  when  he 
was  elected  to  the  state  Assembly. 

Milwaukee  Electric  also  has  plants  in 
Blythevllle,  Ark.,  and  Jackson.  Miss. 

Because  of  a  slump  in  sales,  the  company 
earlier  this  year  temporarily  laid  off  about 
80  workers  in  Brookfield  and  cut  back  the 
hours  of  other  hourly  employes  by  switching 
to  an  alternate-week  work  schedule. 

However,  Grove  said  the  lald-off  workers 
have  been  called  back,  and  the  company  has 
returned  to  a  regular  work  schedule.  Still,  he 
said.  1991  sales  would  be  down  7  percent. 

Next  year  does  not  promise  to  be  a  spec- 
tacular growth  period  either.* 


A  FUNNY  THING  IS  HAPPENING  TO 
TV'S  PUBLIC  FORUM 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  I  have  ex- 
pressed concern  about  the  Public 
Broadcasting  Services  [PBS]  increased 
dependence  on  commercials,  that  it  is 
twisting  what  public  television  was  de- 
signed to  do. 

I  am  a  strong  supporter  of  public 
broadcasting,  and  I  believe  that  Na- 
tional Public  Radio  also  performs  a 
valuable  service. 

Recently,  Patricia  Aufderheide,  who 
teaches  at  the  School  of  Communica- 
tion  at   the    American   University   in 


Washington,  DC,  had  an  article  in  the 
Columbia  Journalism  Review  outlining 
her  concerns  about  what  is  happening 
with  PBS. 

The  thoughts  she  expresses  deserve  a 
much  wider  audience  than,  with  all  due 
respect,  the  Columbia  Journalism  Re- 
view has. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  and  their  staffs 
will  read  the  article  by  Ms. 
Aufderheide,  and  I  ask  to  insert  it  into 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  article  follows: 

[From  the  Columbia  Journalism  Review, 

November  to  December  1991] 

A  FUNNY  Thing  Is  Happening  to  TV's  Public 

Forum 

(By  Pat  Aufderheide) 

This  past  July,  public  TV's  P.O.V.  (for 
"point  of  view")  aired  Marlon  Rlggs's 
Tongues  Untied.  But  eighteen  of  the  Public 
Broadcasting  Service  stations  in  the  top 
fifty  markets  refused  to  run  the  video  poem 
on  African-American  gay  identity.  Too 
risky. 

In  August,  before  there  was  even  a  whiff  of 
controversy,  PBS  yanked  another  scheduled 
P.O.V.  film.  Stop  the  Church,  which  docu- 
ments AIDS  activists'  disruption  of  a  mass 
led  by  Cardinal  John  O'Connor.  Way  too 
risky. 

Public  television  is  supposed  to  be  a  place 
where  freedom  of  expression  can  flourish — 
not  only  In  gutsy  Journalism  and  wide-rang- 
ing talk  shows,  but  also  in  creative  work 
that  showcases  the  range  of  perspectives  in  a 
multicultural  nation.  Television  viewers 
value  its  First  Amendment  functions;  they 
rate  the  service  a  highly  valuable  commu- 
nity institution  (more  so  than  newspapers), 
and  rank  it  higher  than  commercial  tele- 
vision as  a  source  for  understanding  impor- 
tant issues. 

At  the  very  least,  public  television  is  sup- 
posed to  do  what  commercial  television 
won't  or  can't.  But,  all  too  often,  public  tele- 
vision won't  or  can't. 

Consider  national  public  affairs,  a  weak 
spot  in  commercial  TV.  And  then  look  at  the 
Voters  Initiative  debacle.  The  John  &  Mary 
R.  Markle  Foundation  had  pledged  S5  million 
for  1992  electoral  coverage — a  chance  to 
break  out  of  soundbite-driven  campaigns — if 
PBS  could  come  up  with  something  new  and 
convinced  stations  to  carry  the  programs. 
After  more  than  a  year  had  passed  and 
S4OO,0OO  had  been  spent,  Lloyd  N.  Morrlsett, 
the  foundation's  president,  withdrew  the 
offer  in  despair.  PBS  had  never  even  gotten 
stations  to  agree  to  air  programs.  One  poten- 
tial co-founder  and  longtime  supporter  of 
public  television,  Eli  N.  Evans,  president  of 
the  Charles  H.  Revson  Foundation,  said  he 
was  "stunned"  that  the  deal  fell  through 
"because  of  an  unwillingness  to  commit  that 
level  of  time  to  something  they  felt  would 
not  generate  as  much  membership  revenue 
and  support  as  their  other  programming." 

A  few  weeks  later,  PBS  proudly  announced 
joint  political  convention  coverage  with 
NBC.  "You  get  the  newsgathering  of  NBC 
plus  the  perspective  Robin  [MacNeil]  and 
Jim  [Lehrer]  give  to  those  activities,"  PBS 
president  Bruce  Christensen  said.  "It's  a 
wonderful  match  and  marriage."  Not  every- 
one agrees.  "If  PBS  and  NBC  have  so  much 
in  common,  why  do  we  need  public  tele- 
vision?" muttered  one  PBS  station  staffer. 
In  mid-October,  the  Markle  Foundation  gave 
S3.5  million  to  an  organization  it  thought 
could  deliver  innovative  election  coverage — 
CNN. 


Community  news  and  public  affairs— an- 
other weak  spot  in  commercial  television— is 
also  ailing  on  public  television.  In  the  face  of 
cutbacks  in  1990,  Boston's  WGBH  cancelled 
its  unique,  fifteen-year-old  Ten  o'Clock  News, 
substituting  cheaper  public  affairs  shows. 
WNET  in  New  York,  which  had  already 
dropped  two  local  news  proerrams  last  year, 
shrank  staff  for  its  replacement  "talk-tele- 
vision" shows.  Los  Angeles  station  KCETT, 
which  in  palmier  days  had  a  nightly  news 
show,  has  cut  back  the  production  cost  of  its 
remaining  local  programming,  emphasizing 
studio  segments  and  talk  rather  than  inves- 
tigative field  reporting.  (Last  year,  before 
the  cuts,  its  local  public  affairs  won  more 
Emmies  than  any  other  station  in  the  mar- 
ket.) Smaller  stations  axed  shows  as  well. 
WLIW,  the  only  broadcast  station  on  Long 
Island  to  provide  in-depth  local  news,  killed 
its  nightly  news  show  and  two  other  local 
programs,  substituting  a  weekly  journalists' 
talk  show;  WSKG-TV  in  Binghamton.  New 
York,  dropped  four  of  five  local  public  affairs 
series. 

Suddenly-unemployed  producers  are  angry, 
but  they  won't  speak  on  the  record,  and  with 
good  reason.  They  say  their  only  hope  of 
doing  local  journalism  again,  however  slim, 
is  public  television.  "In-depth  local  news  dis- 
appeared a  long  time  ago  in  commercial  tele- 
vision," said  one,  in  words  similar  to  those 
used  by  many.  "It's  a  tragedy  that  public 
television  is  not  stepping  into  that  void  and 
telling  people  what's  going  on  where  they 
live." 

Sometimes  it's  hard  to  tell  public  tele- 
vision from  other  channels  on  the  cable  line- 
up. The  Discovery  Channel  now  delivers  pub- 
lic television's  longtime  staple — animal 
shows.  Arts  Si  entertainment  seems  to  be 
concerning  the  market  in  BBC  programs, 
which  used  to  go  to  public  TV.  Recently, 
WGBH  and  ABC  jointly  produced  an  AIDS 
special  for  teenagers,  which  will  air  on  ABC 
stations  the  day  after  it  airs  on  public  tele- 
vision. 

And  sometimes  cable  is  more  daring  than 
public  television.  At  the  same  time  this  sum- 
mer that  Washington,  D.C.'s  WETA  was  air- 
ing Hollywood,  The  Golden  Years,  an  affec- 
tionate tribute  to  the  old  RKO  studio  days, 
A&E  aired  Naked  Hollywood,  a  scathing  BBC 
take  on  the  U.S.  film  Industry. 

The  founding  vision  of  today's  public  tele- 
vision featured  its  First  Amendment  func- 
tions. Essayist  E.B.  White,  in  a  letter  to  the 
1967  Carnegie  Commission  on  Public  Broad- 
casting, had  imagined  noncommercial  tele- 
vision as  "out  Lyceum,  our  Chautauqua,  our 
MInsky's,  and  our  Camelot.  It  should  restate 
and  clarify  the  social  dilemma  and  the  polit- 
ical pickle."  But  the  1967  legislation  failed  to 
enact  the  Camegrie  Commission's  dream  of  a 
service  that  could  "help  us  see  America 
whole,  in  all  its  diversity.  "  Rejecting  many 
of  the  report's  recommendations,  it  provided 
no  permanent  endowment  for  the  Public 
Broadcasting  Service,  never  defined  "pub- 
lic," and  created  a  Rube  Goldbergesque  bu- 
reaucracy. 

A  large  part  of  that  bureaucracy  is  dedi- 
cated to  dialing  for  dollars,  one  way  or  an- 
other, from  its  three  largest  kinds  of 
funders.  Viewers  contribute  nearly  a  quarter 
of  public  television's  funds,  and  are  the  larg- 
est single  source  of  funds  for  public  tele- 
vision's billion-dollar-plus  annual  budget. 
Taxpayers— through  local,  state,  and  federal 
governments— pay  about  40  percent.  Corpora- 
tions contribute  about  16  percent  of  public 
television's  overall  budget  and  27  percent  of 
PBS's  national  programming  costs. 

Public  television  officials  celebrate  the 
editorial  freedom  granted  by  the  service's 


multiple  funding  base.  But  even  if  public  tel- 
evision isn't  beholden  to  advertisers,  it's 
still  true  that  all  money  comes  with  strings. 
Governments  have  time  and  again  meddled 
in  public  television's  affairs,  from  Nixon's 
attempt  to  quash  public  affairs  altogether  to 
congressional  phone  calls  to  P.O.V.  after 
Tongues  Untied  aired. 

Viewers  pick  up  the  phone  and  donate  dur- 
ing programs  that  are  tried,  true,  and  gen- 
teel—like 199rs  best  draw  during  pledge 
week.  Three  Tenors  (Pavarottl,  Carreras,  and 
Domingo). 

Corporate  dollars  are  usually  tied  directly 
to  the  production  and  promotion  of  particu- 
lar programs  (many  taxpayer  dollars  pay  for 
basic  operations,  and  viewer  dollars  are  used 
at  the  station's  discretion).  That  makes  big 
business  the  most  influential  agenda-setter 
in  public  television  programming. 

Corporations  use  public  television  to  reach 
audiences  suspicious  of  advertising.  Public 
television's  weekly  ratings — which  show  that 
nearly  80  percent  of  viewers  tune  in  at  some 
point,  although  only  slightly  more  than  2 
percent  ase  likely  to  stay  tuned  in  prime 
time — reflect  an  audience  much  like  that  of 
the  American  public.  But  individual  pro- 
grams, especially  when  shaped  by  an  under- 
writer's interest,  can  pull  in  that  hard-to- 
reach,  upscale,  educated  consumer.  Herb 
Schmertz,  Mobil  Oil's  longtime  marketing 
gruru,  boasted  that  Masterpiece  Theatre  (which 
he  designed  and  for  which  he  personally  se- 
lected the  programs)  turned  Mobil  into  "the 
thinking  man's  gasoline." 

Public  television  woos  corporations  with 
the  promise  of  burning  their  image.  Related 
organizations  go  further.  Station  magazines 
promise  advertisers  they  will  reach  readers — 
contributors  to  the  station— who  are  80  per- 
cent college-educated,  with  household  in- 
comes more  than  two-and-a-half  times  that 
of  the  average  American  family.  Public 
Broadcast  Marketing,  which  places  under- 
writing blurbs  on  local  public  TV  stations, 
touts  the  opportunity  to  "increase  sales,  im- 
prove your  corporate  image,  and  influence 
the  people  most  important  to  your  compa- 
ny's success." 

Corporations  have  no  interest  in  attaching 
their  names  to  something  controversial  or 
low-rated.  Marc  Weiss,  executive  producer  of 
P.O.V.,  the  premier  national  showcase  for 
independent  documentaries,  recalls  scouring 
the  corporate  community  for  donations.  "We 
knocked  on  a  hundred  corporate  doors  and 
they  said,  'We'll  pass,  thank  you.'"  Finally 
Lands'  End,  the  large  mail-order  firm,  ex- 
pressed interest.  But  then  executives  viewed 
one  of  the  more  controversial  programs  in 
the  anthology  series.  Weiss  recalls  the  one- 
sentence  good-bye:  "We  don't  think  our  cus- 
tomers would  like  this  show." 

South  Africa  Now,  an  award-winning,  half- 
hour  show  featuring  uncensored  news  from 
southern  Africa,  folded  last  spring  after 
three  years  of  struggling  without  corporate 
backing.  The  Kwitny  Report  was  bumped  from 
New  York's  WNYC  after  winning  several 
journalism  awards:  veteran  investigative 
journalist  Jonathan  Kwitny  has  searched  in 
vain  for  corporate  backing  to  continue  it. 
Even  the  eminently  respectable  Bill  Moyers 
has  seen  corporate  backers  back  away  trom 
hard-hitting  pieces. 

Corporations  may  fund  programs  that  are 
entertaining  and  even  informative,  but  they 
are  hardly  forums  for  public  debate.  For  in- 
stance. The  Health  Century,  funded  by  drug 
companies  such  as  Pfizer,  Squibb,  and  Eli 
Lilly,  discussed  the  conquest  of  infectious 
disease  and  organ  transplants— but  not 
health  insurance  or  the  nursing  crisis. 
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against  the  Odds,  a  PBS  series  aired 
spring,  was  launched  with  more 
i^illion  dollars  of  advertising  and  pro- 
money  from  Its  sole  sponsor,  Chev- 
of  Ortho  pesticides  as  well  as  pe- 
products),  which  has  long  funded 
:  research  In  risk  assessment.  Living 
he  Odds  was  Chevron's  chance  to 
that  research. 

part  show  humorously  analyzes 
to  individuals  of  everything  from 
to  being  struck  by  lightning, 
in  part  three,  the  program  addresses 
of  industrial  pollution — in  Poland, 
the   bad-guy   Polish   state   to 
NIMBY,  or  "not  in  my  backyard." 
movemehts.  NIMBYs  here  are  heartening  ex- 
<  f  democracy  in  action,  not  evidence 
;  waste  problem. 
1  icreasingly,  corporations  back  pro- 
cozy  right  up  to  their  business 
For  instance.  Northwest  Airlines, 
Asian  routes,  last  year  backed  the 
Doing  Business  in  Asia. 
'   from   the   company   that   under- 
program  or  series  needs  to  tell  pro- 
be careful.  Segment  producer  Liz 
•ecalls  her  experience  several  years 
children's  science  series  Newton's 
sole  corporate  funder  at  the 
Du  Pont.  "Some  things  we  would 
deal  with— such  as  chemical  poUu- 
executive  producer]  wouldn't  let 
she  says.  "1  don't  know  if  it  was 
brought  up  to  Du  Pont.  After  a 
just  stayed  away  from  some  Is- 
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mportant,  corporate  funding  inevi- 

coiditions  what  doesn't  get  made — or 

irai  gined.  The  vice-president  for  devel- 

'  rhc  lunches  with  the  local  corporate 

shaping  the  station's  production 

ndependently.   And   in  this  atmos- 

fully  funded  noncorporate  voices 

a  hard  time  getting  on  the  air.  es- 

If  those  voices  are  outside  the  sta- 

consensus.    Labor    unions,    for    in- 

1  ave  waged  an  uphill  battle  to  place 

pi  ograms  such  as  America   Works  on 

pu4lic  television  stations. 

for    Defense    Information,    a 

often  critical  of  defense  policy, 

America's    Defense    Monitor    with 

funding  (acceptable   under  PBS 

program  airs  on  some  ninety  pub- 

telev^lon  stations,  as  well  as  hundreds  of 

but  senior  producer  Sanford 

has  also  encountered  fierce  resist- 
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in    San    Diego— a    Navy    town— re- 
Gottlieb   it   was   dropping  the 
the  station  didn't  want  any  ad- 
irogramming.  Gottlieb  argues  that 
not  an  advocacy  group  but  a  think 
;  draws  research-backed  conclusions 
of  {which  could  irritate  Navy  brass,  not 
military  retirees  who  might  can- 
memberships).  Furthermore,  Gott- 
points  to  KPBS's  airing  of  National  Au- 
S()clety  specials  that  boldly  advocate 
protection  measures.  But  the 
held  firm, 
television  has  come  under  fire  both 
right  and   the   left.   Accuracy   In 
among  other  charges.   Indicted 
docujnentary  series  Frontline  for  liberal 
Central      American      reporting, 
a  Los  Angeles-based  conservative 
group,  has  also  accused  public  tele- 
liberal    bias,    militating    against 
AfAca  Now  when  It  was  still  carried  by 
Meanwhile,  Fairness  &  Accuracy  in 
has  criticized  The  MacNeiULehrer 
for  showcasing  a  preponderance  of 


white  male  officials,  and  pointed  out  that 
public  TV  schedules  are  dotted  with  conserv- 
ative and  business-oriented  syndicated  shows 
(offered  cheap  or  free),  such  as  Firing  Line, 
The  McLaughlin  Group,  and  American  Inter- 
ests. 

But  the  most  marked  bias  in  public  tele- 
vision programming  Is  toward  safety,  con- 
sensus, and  the  status  quo,  pushing  program- 
ming toward  the  safely  splendid.  And  now 
cable,  too.  Is  going  after  the  safely  splendid. 

Public  TV  must  now  struggle  to  fulfill  its 
First  Amendment  promise  in  a  fiercely  com- 
petitive environment.  Recently,  public 
broadcasters  staked  their  future  on  a  reorga- 
nization that  centralizes  programming  deci- 
sions at  PBS's  national  headquarters.  A 
more  homogeneous  schedule  lets  stations 
benefit  from  national  promotion;  central  se- 
lection permits  more  efficient  pooling  of  re- 
sources, and  possibly  more  daring  choices. 
But  will  it  result  in  a  wider  range  of  perspec- 
tives, more  programs  for  and  by  the  kind  of 
people  who  don't  usually  get  heard  from  in 
commercial  television,  and  more  vigorous 
public  affairs?  Jennifer  Lawson,  the  new 
head  of  national  programming,  vows  that, 
with  competition  heating  up,  "PBS's  public 
service  role  is  more  singular  and  important 
than  ever."  She  proudly  cites  new  series  in 
the  works  about  Native  Americans  and  "the 
state  of  American  democracy,"  as  well  as  a 
game  show  on  geography  for  school-age  chil- 
dren. 

But  the  Voters  Initiative  debacle  was  not  a 
hearten'ing  sign  of  commitment  to  public 
service.  There  were  other  dismaying  omens. 
For  instance,  new  PBS  policies  make  life 
even  more  difficult  for  second  and  third  pub- 
lic stations  in  a  market — stations  that  often 
provide  more  diverse  programming  than  the 
main  station.  And  the  recent  Boston  Con- 
sulting Group  study,  commissioned  by  the 
Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting,  rec- 
ommends cutbacks  on  prouction  of  local  pro- 
grams in  favor  of  the  more  lucrative  na- 
tional programs.  The  study  frankly  analyzes 
public  television  as  a  service  "for  its  con- 
sumers "—the  same  yardstick  used  by  the 
commercial  networks.  And  it  assumes  the 
same  logic  of  '90s  media  conglomerates:  each 
activity  (news,  kids'  shows)  must  be  a  profit 
center. 

Bill  Moyers,  who  has  done  quite  hand- 
somely out  of  public  TV.  nonetheless  worries 
whether  feeding  the  ratings  monster  may  in 
time  betray  the  service's  origins  as  a  public 
forum.  In  a  public  television  meeting  last 
year,  he  recalled  helping  to  push  through  the 
1967  law  as  a  press  aide  to  President  Johnson: 
"We  didn't  think  public  broadcasting  should 
serve  an  audience.  We  thought  it  should 
serve  the  public." 

Without  an  adequate  subsidy  or  a  clear 
mandate,  that's  easier  said  than  done.  Not 
that  public  broadcasters  don't  try.  For  in- 
stance, at  Washington,  D.C.'s  WETA,  the  re- 
cent series  Nine  Months  tracked  women  of 
various  races  and  classes  through  their  preg- 
nancies. In  the  process  of  making  the  series, 
the  station's  staff  worked  with  community 
groups'  prenatal  health  programs.  Another 
positive  sign  is  the  brand-new  Independent 
Television  Service,  a  J6  million  annual  fund 
set  up  by  Congress  after  years  of  lobbying  by 
independent  producers.  Its  job:  to  produce 
programs  that  take  creative  risks  and  that 
feature  perspectives  and  cultures  often 
marginalized  In  mainstream  TV. 

On  the  eve  of  making  the  service's  first 
funding  decisions.  John  Schott.  ITVS's  exec- 
utive director,  was  optimistic.  "It  used  to  be 
that  public  television  only  had  to  do  what 
the  networks  weren't  doing."  he  says.  "Now 


the  environment  is  changing  dally,  and  in 
chaos  there  Is  opportunity.  I  think  the  sta- 
tions are  looking  to  us  to  help  establish  the 
unique  contribution  of  public  television." 

To  safeguard  that  unique  contribution, 
public  television  needs  insulated  money— 
whether  this  is  raised  by  taxing  VCRs.  by  the 
sale  of  stations,  or  by  cable  revenues — a 
clear  mandate,  and  a  depoliticlzed  funding 
structure.  Most  of  all,  it  needs  public  con- 
cern and  participation. 

And  that's  the  question.  Do  Americans  see 
their  public  television  service  as  better  en- 
tertainment or  as  a  forum  for  the  free  ex- 
pression of  significant  Ideas?  Market  pres- 
sures keep  pushing  public  television  toward 
the  former.  But  its  unique  role  Is  as  the  lat- 
ter.* 


HONORING  CRITICARE  SYSTEMS 

•  Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  at  a 
time  when  millions  of  Americans  are 
rightly  concerned  about  the  future  of 
U.S.  health  care,  it  is  important  that 
we  recognize  success  stories  in  this 
field. 

Criticare  Systems,  Inc.,  of  Milwau- 
kee, WI,  is  one  such  success  story. 
Criticare  is  a  manufacturer  of  pulse 
oximeters,  which  measure  the  oxygen 
saturation  of  circulating  blood. 
Criticare  has  taken  a  leadership  role  in 
developing  reusable  sensor  technology 
for  pulse  oximeter  monitoring  and  en- 
couraging hospitals  to  switch  from  cur- 
rent disposable  sensors. 

By  converting  to  reusable  sensors, 
each  U.S.  hospital  could  save  $100,000 
to  $400,000  per  year.  If  all  hospitals  na- 
tionwide switched  from  disposable  to 
reusable  sensors,  the  savings  would  be 
$100  million  per  year.  This  would  also 
eliminate  the  need  to  discard  almost  10 
million  disposable  sensors  annually. 

We  all  believe  how  important  it  is  to 
get  health  care  costs  under  control. 
Criticare  is  a  terrific  example  of  how 
free  enterprise  can  take  the  lead  in 
cost  containment  and  serve  as  an  ex- 
ample for  the  rest  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession.* 


PIONEERS  IN  DESALINATION 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  recently, 
I  was  invited  to  speak  at  an  annual 
dinner  at  the  Claremont  School  of  The- 
ology in  Claremont,  CA,  now  headed  by 
a  distinguished  former  Member  of  Con- 
gress, Dr.  Robert  Edgar. 

While  I  was  in  that  area,  I  took. ad- 
vantage of  the  opportunity  to  meet 
with  the  officials  of  the  National  Water 
Research  Institute,  an  institute  for  re- 
search that  was  founded  by  five  Orange 
County,  Irvine  Ranch  Water  District. 
Municipal  Water  District  of  Orange 
County.  Orange  County  Water  District, 
and  San  Juan  Basin  Authority. 

Funding  for  this  endeavor  was  pro- 
vided, in  part,  by  the  Joan  Irvin  Smith/ 
Athalie  R.  Clarke  Foundation.  These 
two  women  had  the  vision  and  courage 
to  launch  something  that  is  unique  in 
the  Nation,  as  far  as  I  know;  a  research 
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institute  on  the  key  issue  of  water 
that,  up  to  this  point,  does  not  receive 
any  Federal  funds. 

What  they  are  doing,  however,  is  ex- 
tremely important.  They  are  working 
on  how  we  can  further  desalting  tech- 
nology so  that  we  can  have  ample  sup- 
plies of  water. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  bill  that  I  have 
the  honor  to  be  the  chief  sponsor  of, 
that  has  bipartisan  cosponsorship— S. 
481— will  emerge  from  committee 
shortly  to  further  the  cause  of  the 
desalting  technology.  We  simply  have 
to  find  less  expensive  ways  of  convert- 
ing salt  water  to  fresh  water  and  to  use 
water  that  we  have  within  the  country 
that  has  a  high  saline  content,  that  is 
now  virtually  unusable. 

What  is  impressive  about  the  Na- 
tional Water  Research  Institute  is  that 
they  appear  to  be  on  the  cutting  edge 
of  things  that  are  going  to  be  ex- 
tremely important. 

Water  is  not  a  headline-producing 
topic,  but  as  the  world's  population 
mushrooms,  and  our  usable  water  sup- 
ply does  not,  it  will  become  increas- 
ingly important. 

I  am  grateful  to  Ron  Linsky,  the  ex- 
ecutive director  of  the  National  Water 
Research  Institute  and  to  William 
Mills,  who  heads  the  Orange  County 
Water  District,  for  arranging  the  brief- 
ing for  me. 

I  am  impressed  by  their  pioneering 
work,  and  I  hope  that  it  will  be  encour- 
aged by  others  around  the  Nation  and 
around  the  world. 

We  will  be  hearing  and  talking  much 
more  about  water  in  the  years  to  come. 
I'm  confident  that  as  we  do,  we  will 
hear  more  and  more  about  the  good 
work  of  the  National  Water  Research 
Institute. 

In  that  connection,  let  me  pay  trib- 
ute, particularly,  to  the  city  of  Santa 
Barbara.  CA,  for  pioneering  on  the 
largest  desalination  plant  yet  to  be 
constructed  in  our  country. 

Just  as  the  National  Water  Research 
Institute  is  pioneering,  so  is  the  city  of 
Santa  Barbara. 

Every  time  we  launch  an  enterprise 
like  this,  we  learn  a  little  more.  Mayor 
Sheila  Lodge  and  the  members  of  the 
city  council  of  Santa  Barbara  are  not 
only  helping  the  citizens  of  Santa  Bar- 
bara, they  are  helping  the  citizens  of 
this  country  and  the  world  by  their 
pioneering. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  to  insert  into 
the  Record  a  news  release  from  the 
National  Water  Research  Institute  that 
describes  in  some  greater  detail  the  na- 
ture of  their  important  work. 

The  news  release  follows: 

Orange  County,  California,  is  recognized 
nationwide  for  its  success  in  managing 
ground  water  resources.  Situated  in  an  arid 
region,  and  with  a  population  of  well  over 
two  million  people,  the  county  benefits  from 
the  expertise  of  several  water  management 
agencies.  Over  the  past  three  decades,  while 
the  county  evolved  from  an  expanse  of  farms 
and  ranches  to  a  center  of  Industry  and  com- 
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merce,  these  agencies  have  maintained  both 
the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  area's  water 
supply. 

Orange  County  and  other  water-short  areas 
are  under  pressure  to  recycle  water,  to  treat 
contaminated  or  brackish  supplies  and  those 
with  excessive  color,  and  to  balance  extrac- 
tion of  ground  water  with  efficient  recharge 
of  aquifers.  The  county's  water  and  sanita- 
tion agencies  have  taken  great  strides  on 
each  of  those  fronts,  and  their  successes  can 
benefit  others  throughout  the  United  States. 

Meeting  the  ever-growing  demand  for 
water,  protecting  It  from  contamination,  and 
replenishing  depleted  supplies  is,  however,  a 
formidable  and  expensive  challenge.  Indeed, 
one  of  the  greatest  needs  in  the  field  of  water 
resources  research  and  management  is  fund- 
ing. It  was  therefore  highly  gratifying  when 
members  of  one  of  Orange  County's  oldest 
and  most  respected  families  to  support  re- 
search for  the  improvement  of  ground  water 
management. 

Joan  Irvine  Smith  and  Athalie  R.  Clarke 
recognized  the  significance  of  water  re- 
sources to  California  and  the  nation  and  gen- 
erously offered  to  contribute  funds  to  sup- 
port vital  research  needs  in  the  field  of  water 
resources.  As  a  result  of  their  commitment, 
five  of  the  agencies  that  serve  the  county's 
water  treatment  and  delivery  needs  have 
joined  to  establish  the  National  Water  Re- 
search Institute  (NWRI)  currently  located  In 
Fountain  Valley.  California.  These  agencies. 
County  Sanitation  Districts  of  Orange  Coun- 
ty, Irvine  Ranch  Water  District,  Municipal 
Water  District  of  Orange  County,  Orange 
County  Water  District,  and  San  Juan  Basin 
Authority,  joined  forces  In  1991  to  execute  a 
joint  forces  in  1991  to  execute  a  joint  powers 
agreement  giving  rise  to  the  NWRI  "for  the 
promotion  of  excellence  in  water  manage- 
ment and  research." 

The  NWRI  is  Independently  governed  by  a 
Board  of  Directors  consisting  of  one  member 
from  each  of  the  contributing  agencies.  The 
Board's  Chairman  is  Langdon  W.  Owen.  Or- 
ange County  Water  District;  the  Vice-Chalr- 
man  is  Peer  Swan.  Irvine  Ranch  Water  Dis- 
trict; and  William  R.  Mills  Jr..  Orange  Coun- 
ty Water  District.  Is  Secretary.  Ronald  B. 
Linsky  serves  as  the  Executive  Director  of 
the  NWRI. 

The  NWRI's  mission  is  to  assist  organiza- 
tions throughout  the  nation  to  meet  their 
needs  for  research  aimed  at  developing  inno- 
vative technologies  and  practical  manage- 
ment methods  by: 

Supporting  multl-dlscIpUnary  water  qual- 
ity research. 

Developing  new  technologies  for  improve- 
ment of  ground  water  quality  and  supply. 

Researching  water-related  environmental 
and  public  health  concerns. 

Developing  more  effective  and  efficient 
water  resources  management  programs. 

Exploring  the  public  policy  Impacts  of  a 
variety  of  water  resources  management 
strategies. 

Establishing  an  education  and  training 
center  for  public  officials  Involved  In  manag- 
ing and  regulating  water  resources. 

Promoting  public  awareness. 

On  October  17.  1991,  the  Board  of  Directors 
approved  7  research  projects  totaling 
$2,283,0(X).  Of  this  amount,  $1,076,000  were  pro- 
vided as  grants  to  the  recipients  who  in  turn 
contributed  $1,207,000  in  hard  dollar  match- 
ing funds.  The  3-year  total  research  expendi- 
tures of  these  projects  amount  to  over  $6.3 
million.  The  initial  suite  of  research  projects 
are: 

The  Development  and  Application  of  Mo- 
lecular Techniques  to  Detect  Indicator  and 


Pathogenic  Microorganisms  in  Treated 
Wastewater. 

Identification  of  Mlcrobially  Mediated  Aes- 
thetic and  Health  Issues  Related  to  Santa 
Ana  River  Recharge. 

Dyer  Road  Well  Field  Color  Removal 
Project. 

Investigation  of  Design  Parameters  and  Bi- 
ological Factors  Influencing  Vapor-Phase 
Blotreatment  of  Volatile  Organic  Contami- 
nants in  Groundwater. 

Potential  for  Generic  Enhancement  of  Bac- 
terial Degradatlve  Processes  in  Wastewater. 

Water  Quality  and  Wildlife  Enhancement 
in  Prado  Wetlands. 

San  Juan  Basin  Water  Quality  Control 
Program. 

The  NWRI  has  also  established  ite  first 
public  information  project  in  cooperation 
with  the  Joan  Irvine  Smith/Athalie  R. 
Clarke  Foundation  and  Orange  County  Pub- 
lic Television,  KOCE,  Channel  50.  This  inlUal 
project  will  produce  three  documentary  tele- 
vision programs  and  10  public  service  an- 
nouncements. The  subject  matter  will  pro- 
vide viewers  insight  Into  where  our  water 
comes  from,  how  It  is  distributed  and  man- 
aged, and  present  NWRI  sponsored  research 
activities  currently  underway  in  the  areas  of 
desalination,  toxic  waste  management,  and 
water  reclamation.* 


NOTICE  OF  DETERMINATION  BY 
THE  SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON 
ETHICS  UNDER  RULE  35,  PARA- 
GRAPH 4.  PERMITTING  ACCEPT- 
ANCE OF  A  GIFT  OF  EDU- 
CATIONAL TRAVEL  FROM  A  FOR- 
EIGN ORGANIZATION 

•  Mr.  SANFORD.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
required  by  paragraph  4  of  rule  35  that 
I  place  in  the  Congressional  Record 
notices  of  Senate  employees  who  par- 
ticipate in  programs,  the  principal  ob- 
jective of  which  is  educational,  spon- 
sored by  a  foreign  government  or  a  for- 
eign educational  or  charitable  organi- 
zation involving  travel  to  a  foreign 
country  paid  for  by  that  foreign  gov- 
ernment or  organization. 

The  select  committee  has  received  a 
request  for  a  determination  under  rule 
35  for  Jacquie  Lawing,  a  member  of  the 
staff  of  Senator  Gore,  to  participate  in 
a  program  in  Korea  sponsored  by  the 
A-san  Foundation  on  December  14-21, 
1991. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Ms.  Lawing  in  this 
program,  at  the  expense  of  the  A-san 
Foundation  is  in  the  interest  of  the 
Senate  and  the  United  States. 

The  select  committee  received  a  re- 
quest for  a  determination  under  rule  35 
for  John  Behuncik.  a  member  of  the 
staff  of  Senator  Rudman.  to  participate 
in  a  program  in  Brussels,  sponsored  by 
NATO,  from  January  13  to  January  17. 
1992. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Mr.  Behuncik  in  this 
program,  at  the  expense  of  NATO,  is  in 
the  interest  of  the  Senate  and  the 
United  States. 

The  select  committee  has  received  a 
request  for  a  determination  under  rule 
35  for  Dr.  Clifford  A.  Kiracofe,  Jr.,  a 
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^lect  committee  has  received  a 
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the  Secretary  of  the  Senate, 


Walter  J.  Stewart,  to  participate  in  a 
program  in  Norway,  sponsored  by  the 
University  of  Oslo,  from  September  7-9, 
1991. 

The  committee  determined  that  par- 
ticipation by  Dr.  Baker  in  this  pro- 
gram, at  the  expense  of  the  University 
of  Oslo,  was  in  the  interest  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  United  States. 

The  select  committee  has  received  a 
request  for  a  determination  under  rule 
35  for  David  Lewis,  a  member  of  the 
staff  of  Senator  Levin,  to  participate 
in  a  program  in  Berlin,  Germany,  spon- 
sored by  the  Berlin  Information  Center 
for  Transatlantic  Security  [BITS]  on 
December  6-S,  1991. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Mr.  Lewis  in  this  pro- 
gram, at  the  expense  of  the  BITS  is  in 
the  interest  of  the  Senate  and  the 
United  States. 

The  select  committee  has  received  a 
request  for  a  determination  under  rule 
35  for  Dan  M.  Berkovitz,  a  member  of 
the  staff  of  Senator  Burdick,  to  par- 
ticipate in  a  program  in  Moscow  spon- 
sored by  the  University  of  California  at 
Irvine  in  connection  with  the  W.  Alton 
Jones  Foundation  on  December  14-22, 
1991. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Mr.  Berkovitz  in  this 
program,  at  the  expense  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  California  at  Irvine  and  the 
Russian  Republic  is  in  the  interest  of 
the  Senate  and  the  United  States. 

The  select  committee  has  received  a 
request  for  a  determination  under  rule 
35  for  Irene  Bueno,  a  member  of  the 
staff  of  Senator  Cranston,  to  partici- 
pate in  a  program  in  Taiwan  sponsored 
by  the  Soochow  University  on  January 
12-18,  1992. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Ms.  Bueno  in  this  pro- 
gram, at  the  expense  of  the  Soochow 
University  is  in  the  interest  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  United  States. 

The  select  committee  has  received  a 
request  for  a  determination  under  rule 
35  for  Michael  Hoon,  a  member  of  the 
staff  of  Senator  Wallop,  to  participate 
in  a  program  in  Venezuela  sponsored 
by  the  Petroleos  de  Venezuela  on  Janu- 
ary 12-17.  1992. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Mr.  Hoon  in  this  pro- 
gram, at  the  expense  of  the  Petroleos 
de  Venezuela  is  in  the  interest  of  the 
Senate  and  the  United  States. 

The  select  committee  has  received  a 
request  for  a  determination  under  rule 
35  for  Senator  Akaka  to  participate  in 
a  program  in  China  sponsored  by  the 
Chinese  People's  Institute  of  Foreign 
Affairs  during  the  month  of  January 
1992. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Senator  Akaka  in  this 
program,  at  the  expense  of  the  Chinese 
People's  Institute  of  Foreign  Affair  is 
in  the  interest  of  the  Senate  and  the 
United  States. 

The  select  committee  has  received  a 
request  for  a  determination  under  rule 


35  for  John  Nakahata,  a  member  of  the 
staff  of  Senator  Lieberman,  to  partici- 
pate in  a  program  in  Taiwan  sponsored 
by  the  Soochow  University  on  January 
12-16,  1992. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Mr.  Nakahata  in  this 
program,  at  the  expense  of  the 
Soochow  University  is  in  the  interest 
of  the  Senate  and  the  United  States. 

The  select  committee  has  received  a 
request  for  a  determination  under  rule 
35  for  Angela  Chiu,  a  member  of  the 
staff  of  Senator  Riegle.  to  participate 
in  a  program  in  Taiwan  sponsored  by 
the  Soochow  University  on  January  14- 
18.  1992. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Mrs.  Chiu  in  this  pro- 
gram, at  the  expense  of  the  Soochow 
University  is  in  the  interest  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  United  States. 

The  select  committee  has  received  a 
request  for  a  determination  under  rule 
35  for  Ray  Natter,  a  member  of  the 
staff  of  Senator  Riegle,  to  participate 
in  a  progrram  in  Taiwan  sponsored  by 
the  Chinese  Culture  University  on  Jan- 
uary 9-16,  1992. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Mr.  Natter  in  this  pro- 
gram, at  the  expense  of  the  Chinese 
Culture  University  is  in  the  interest  of 
the  Senate  and  the  United  States. 

The  select  committee  received  a  re- 
quest for  a  determination  under  rule  35 
for  Mark  Whitenton,  a  member  of  the 
staff  of  Senator  Nickles,  to  participate 
in  a  program  in  Venezuela,  sponsored 
by  the  Petroleos  de  Venezuela,  from 
January  11-17, 1992. 

The  committee  determined  that  par- 
ticipation by  Mr.  Whitenton  in  this 
program,  at  the  expense  of  the 
Petroleos  de  Venezuela,  was  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  Senate  and  the  United 
States. 

The  select  committee  received  a  re- 
quest for  a  determination  under  rule  35 
for  Mira  Baratta,  a  member  of  the  staff 
of  Senator  Dole,  to  participate  in  a 
program  in  Brussels,  sponsored  by 
NATO,  from  January  11  to  January  19, 
1992. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Ms.  Baratta  in  this 
program,  at  the  expense  of  NATO,  is  in 
the  interest  of  the  Senate  and  the 
United  States. 

The  select  committee  received  a  re- 
quest for  a  determination  under  rule  35 
for  Clarkson  Hine,  a  member  of  the 
staff  of  Senator  Dole,  to  participate  in 
a  program  in  Brussels,  sponsored  by 
NATO,  from  January  11  to  January  19. 
1992. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Mr.  Hine  in  this  pro- 
gram, at  the  expense  of  NATO,  is  in  the 
interest  of  the  Senate  and  the  United 
States. 

The  select  committee  received  a  re- 
quest for  a  determination  under  rule  35 
for  Brant  Lee.  a  member  of  the  staff  of 
Senator  Simon,  to  participate  in  a  pro- 


gram in  Taiwan,  sponsored  by  Soochow 
University,  from  January  13-19, 1992. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Mr.  Lee  in  this  pro- 
gram, at  the  expense  of  the  Soochow 
University,  is  in  the  interest  of  the 
Senate  and  the  United  States. 

The  select  committee  received  a  re- 
quest for  a  determination  under  rule  35 
for  Patricia  McDonald,  a  member  of 
the  staff  of  Senator  Wallop,  to  partici- 
pate in  a  program  in  Taiwan  sponsored 
by  Chinese  Culture  University  from 
January  9-16,  1992. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Ms.  McDonald  in  this 
program,  at  the  expense  of  the  Chinese 
Culture  University  is  in  the  interest  of 
the  Senate  and  the  United  States. 

The  select  committee  received  a  re- 
quest for  a  determination  under  rule  35 
for  Mark  Ashby,  a  member  of  the  staff 
of  Senator  Breaux,  to  participate  in  a 
program  in  Taiwan  sponsored  by  Chi- 
nese Culture  University  from  January 
&-16, 1992. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Mr.  Ashby  in  this  pro- 
gram, at  the  expense  of  the  Chinese 
Culture  University  is  in  the  interest  of 
the  Senate  and  the  United  States. 

The  select  committee  received  a  re- 
quest for  a  determination  under  rule  35 
for  Mary  Stuart  McCamy.  a  member  of 
the  staff  of  Senator  Fowler,  to  partici- 
pate in  a  program  in  Venezuela  spon- 
sored by  the  Petroleos  de  Venezuela  on 
January  12-17,  1992. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Ms.  McCamy  in  this 
program,  at  the  expense  of  the 
Petroleos  de  Venezeula  is  in  the  inter- 
est of  the  Senate  and  the  United 
States. 

The  select  committee  received  a  re- 
quest for  a  determination  under  rule  35 
for  Thomas  Hughes,  a  member  of  the 
staff  of  Senator  Pell,  to  participate  in 
a  program  in  Brussels,  sponsored  by 
NATO,  from  January  11  to  January  19, 
1992. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Mr.  Hughes  in  this 
program,  at  the  expense  of  NATO,  is  in 
the  interest  of  the  Senate  and  the 
United  States.* 


LESSONS,  HARSH  AND  DIFFICULT. 
FROM  1,000  DAYS  "TRAPPED  IN- 
SIDE A  METAPHOR" 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  during 
our  recess  period.  I  read  the  statement 
of  Salman  Rushdie  at  Columbia  Uni- 
versity in  behalf  of  freedom  of  speech. 

I  also  read  that  the  United  States  is 
making  gestures  toward  reconciliation 
with  Iran. 

I  am  not  opposed  to  improving  rela- 
tions with  Iran,  but  that  Government 
ought  to  know  clearly  that  we  stand 
for  human  rights  and  the  freedom  of 
people,  like  Salman  Rushdie,  to  write 
their  opinions  freely,  whether  we  agree 
with  them  or  not. 


And  when  the  Iranian  Government 
does  something  like  he  refers  to  in  his 
speech— in  April  of  this  year  giving  800 
women  74  lashes  each  for  not  wearing  a 
veil— Iran  should  understand  that 
those  kind  of  actions  discourage  an  im- 
proved relationship  with  the  civilized 
world. 

We  achieve  stability  in  the  world 
much  more  through  recognition  of 
human  rights  by  freely  elected  govern- 
ments than  through  dictatorships. 

I  want  to  see  the  day  arrive  when  we 
have  an  excellent  relationship  with 
Iran,  but  our  Government  should  make 
clear  to  Iran  that  while  relations  will 
improve  and  can  improve,  they  will 
never  be  really  quality  relationships 
until  human  rights  are  respected  by 
the  Government  of  Iran. 

I  ask  to  insert  the  Salman  Rushdie 
speech  into  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  speech  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  Dec.  12.  1991] 

Lessons.  Harsh  and  Difficult.  From  l.OOO 
Days  "Trapped  Lnside  a  Metaphor" 

(Following  Is  the  text  of  a  speech  at  Co- 
lumbia University  last  night  by  Salman 
Rushdie,  who  adapted  it  from  a  forthcoming 
essay  entitled  "One  Thousand  Days  in  a  Bal- 
loon.") 

A  hot-air  balloon  drifts  slowly  over  a  bot- 
tomless chasm,  carrying  several  passengers. 
A  leak  develops.  The  wounded  balloon  can 
bear  Just  one  passenger  to  safety.  But  who 
should  live,  who  should  die?  And  who  could 
make  such  a  choice? 

In  point  of  fact,  debating  societies  every- 
where regularly  make  such  choices  without 
qualms,  for  of  course  what  I've  described  is 
the  given  situation  of  that  evergreen  favor- 
ite, the  Balloon  Debate,  in  which,  as  the 
speakers  argue  over  the  relative  merits  and 
demerits  of  the  well-linown  figures  they  have 
placed  in  disaster's  mouth,  the  assembled 
company  blithely  accepts  the  faintly  un- 
pleasant idea  that  a  human  being's  right  to 
life  is  increased  or  diminished  by  his  or  her 
virtues  or  vices— that  we  may  be  born  equal 
but  thereafter  our  lives  weigh  differently  in 
the  scales. 

I  have  now  si>ent  over  a  thousand  days  in 
just  such  a  balloon;  but.  alas,  this  isn't  a 
game.  For  most  of  these  thousand  days,  my 
fellow-travelers  included  the  Western  hos- 
tages in  Lebanon,  and  the  British  business- 
men imprisoned  in  Iran  and  Iraq,  Roger  Coo- 
per and  Iran  Richter.  And  I  had  to  accept, 
and  did  accept,  that  for  most  of  my  country- 
men and  countrywomen,  my  plight  counted 
for  less  than  the  others'.  In  any  choice  be- 
tween us.  I'd  have  been  the  first  to  be 
pitched  out  of  the  basket  and  into  the  abyss. 
"Our  lives  teach  us  who  we  are."  I  wrote  at 
the  end  of  my  essay  "In  Good  Faith."  Some 
of  the  lessons  have  been  harsh,  and  difficult 
to  learn. 

Trapped  inside  a  metaphor.  I've  often  felt 
the  need  to  redescrlbe  it,  to  change  the 
terms.  This  isn't  so  much  a  balloon,  I've 
wanted  to  say.  as  a  bubble,  within  which  I'm 
simultaneously  exposed  and  sealed  off.  The 
bubble  floats  above  and  through  the  world, 
depriving  me  of  reality,  reducing  me  to  an 
abstraction.  For  many  people,  I've  ceased  to 
be  a  human  being.  I've  become  an  issue,  a 
bother,  an  "affair."  And  has  it  really  been  so 
long  since  religions  persecuted  people,  burn- 
ing them  as  heretics,  drowning  them  as 
witches,  that  you  can't  recognize  religious 
persecution  when  you  see  it? 


What  is  my  single  life  worth?  Despair  whis- 
pers in  my  ear:  "Not  a  lot."  But  I  refuse  to 
give  in  to  despair,  because  I  know  that  many 
people  do  care,  and  are  appalled  by  the  up- 
side-down logic  of  the  post-fatwa  world,  in 
which  a  novelist  can  be  accused  of  having 
savaged  or  "mugged"  a  whole  community, 
becoming  its  tormentor  (instead  of  its  vic- 
tim) and  the  scapegoat  for  its  discontents. 
(What  minority  is  smaller  and  weaker  than  a 
minority  of  one?) 

I  refuse  to  give  in  to  despair  even  though, 
for  a  thousand  days  and  more,  I've  been  put 
through  a  degree  course  in  worthlessness, 
my  own  personal  and  specific  worthlessness. 
My  first  teachers  were  the  mobs  marching 
down  distant  boulevards,  baying  for  my 
blood,  and  finding,  soon  enough,  their  echoes 
on  English  streets.  At  first,  as  I  watched  the 
marchers,  I  felt  them  trampling  on  my 
heart. 

Sometimes  I  think  that  one  day,  Muslims 
will  be  ashamed  of  what  Muslims  did  in  these 
times,  will  find  the  "Rushdie  affair"  as  im- 
probable as  the  West  now  finds  martyr-burn- 
ing. One  day  they  may  agree  that— as  the 
European  Enlightenment  demonstrated — 
freedom  of  thought  is  precisely  freedom  from 
religious  control,  freedom  from  accusations 
of  blsispbemy.  Maybe  they'll  agree,  too,  that 
the  row  over  "The  Satanic  Verses"  was  at 
bottom  an  argument  about  who  should  have 
power  over  the  grand  narrative,  the  Story  of 
Islam,  and  that  that  power  must  belong 
equally  to  everyone.  That  even  if  my  novel 
were  incompetent,  its  attempt  to  retell  the 
story  would  still  be  Important.  That  if  I've 
failed,  others  must  succeed,  because  those 
who  do  not  have  power  over  the  story  that 
dominates  their  lives,  power  to  retell  it, 
rethink  it,  deconstruct  it.  Joke  about  it.  and 
change  it  as  times  changes,  truly  are  power- 
less because  they  cannot  think  new 
thoughts. 

One  day.  Maybe.  But  not  today. 

Back  in  the  balloon,  something  longed-for 
and  heartening  has  happened.  On  this  occa- 
sion, mirabile  dictu.  the  many  have  not  been 
sacrificed,  but  saved.  That  is  to  say,  my 
companions,  the  Western  hostages  and  the 
jailed  businessmen,  have  by  good  fortune  and 
the  efforts  of  others  managed  to  descend 
safely  to  earth,  and  have  been  reunited  with 
their  own,  free  lives.  I  rejoice  for  them,  and 
admire  their  courage,  their  resilence.  And 
now  I'm  alone  in  the  balloon. 

Surely  I'll  be  safe  now?  Surely  the  balloon 
will  drop  safely  toward  some  nearby  haven? 
Surely  it's  my  turn  now? 

But  the  balloon  is  still  sinking.  I  realize 
that  it's  carrying  a  great  deal  of  valuable 
freight.  Trading  relations,  armaments  deals, 
the  balance  of  power  in  the  Gulf— these  and 
other  matters  are  weighing  it  down.  I  hear 
voices  suggresting  that  if  I  stay  aboard,  this 
precious  cargo  will  be  endangered.  The  na- 
tional interest  is  being  redefined:  am  I  being 
redefined  out  of  it?  Am  I  to  be  Jettisoned, 
after  all? 

When  Britain  renewed  relations  with  Iran 
at  the  United  Nations  in  1980,  British  offi- 
cials assured  me  unambiguously  that  some- 
thing very  substantial  had  been  achieved  on 
my  behalf.  The  Iranians  had  secretly  agreed 
to  forget  the  fatwa.  They  would  "neither  en- 
courage nor  allow"  their  citizens,  surrogates 
or  proxies  to  act  against  me.  Oh,  how  I  want- 
ed to  believe  that!  But  in  the  year-and-a-blt 
that  followed,  we  saw  the  fatwa  restated  in 
Iran,  the  bounty  money  doubled,  the  book's 
Italian  translator  severely  wounded,  its  Jap- 
anese translator  stabbed  to  death:  there  was 
news  of  an  attempt  to  find  and  kill  me  by 
contract  killers  working  directly  for  the  Ira- 
nian Government. 
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reasonable  to  deduce  that  the  se- 

make  at  the  United  Nations  hasn't 

Dismayingly,  however,  the  talk  as  I 

all  of  improving  relations  with  Iran 

Is  this  a  balloon  I'm  in,  or  the 

)f  history? 

be  clear:  There  is  nothing  I  can  do  to 

impasse.  The  fatwa  was  politically 

to  begin  with,  it  remains  a  breach 

law.   and   it  can  only   be 

the  political  level.  To  effect  the  re- 

the  Western  hostages  in  Lebanon. 

leters  were  moved;  for  Mr.  Rlchter,  70 

pounds  in  frozen  Iraqi  assets  were 

"  What.  then,  is  a  novelist  under 

attack  worth? 

murmurs,    once    again:     "Not    a 
lickel." 
I  Bfuse  to  give  in  to  despair. 

ask  why  I'm  so  sure  there's  noth- 
do  to  help  myself. 

end  of  1990.  dispirited  and  demor- 

[aced  my  deepest  grief,  my  sorrow  at 

torn  away  from  the  cultures  and 

from  which  I'd  always  drawn  my  in- 

Is.  the  broad  community  of 

J  sians.  the  broader  community  of  In- 

I  determined  to   make  my 

th  Islam,  even  at  the  cost  of  my 

Ttiose   who   were   surprised   and   dis- 

>y  what  I  did  perhaps  failed  to  see 

V  anted  to  make  peace  between  the 

lalves  of  the  world,  which  were  also 

halves  of  my  soul, 
lly  Important  conversations  I  had 
period  were  with  myself. 

Salman,  you  must  send  a  message 
to  make  ordinary  Muslims  see 
aren't  their  enemy,  and  make  the 
un|lerstand  a  little  more  of  the  corn- 
Muslim  culture,  and  start  think- 
less  stereotypically. 
id  to  myself:  Admit  it.  Salman,  the 
offlslam  has  a  deeper  meaning  for  you 
of  the  other  grand  narratives.  Of 
you're     no     mystic,     mister.     No 
no    literalist    orthodoxies 
But  Islam  doesn't   have  to  mean 
It   can   mean   what   it.   always 
your  family,  a  culture,  a  civiliza- 
open-minded  as  your  grandfather, 
elightedly  disputatious  as  your  fa- 
Don't  let  the  zealots  make  Muslim 
word,  I  urged  myself:  remember 
I  leant  family. 

myself  that  I  had  always  ar- 

it  was  necessary  to  develop  the 

concept  of  the   "secular  Muslim.  " 

the  secular  Jew.  affirmed  his  mem- 

the  culture  while  being  separate 

theology.  But.  Salman.  I  told  my- 

can't  argue  from  outside  the  debat- 

ber.  You've  got  to  cross  the  thresh- 

1  iside  the  room,  and  then  fight  for 

hlstoriclzed,    secularized 

a  Muslim. 

1th  such  things  in  mind— and  with 

in  a  state  of  some  confusion 

I  spoke  the  Muslim  creed 

tnesses.  But  my  fantasy  of  joining 

for  the  modernization  of  Muslim 

»as  stillborn.  It  never  really  had  a 

■joo  many  people  had  spent  too  long 

or  totemizing  me  to  listen  seri- 

fhat  I  had  to  say.  In  the  West,  some 

turned  against  me.  calling  me  by 

set  of  insulting  names.  Now  I 

pathetic,  debased;  I  had  be- 

mjrself,  my  Cause;  above  all.  I  had  be- 


hu  manized. 
b<  ing  I 


thou  fhts 
torn  ent— that 


i  )und  myself  up  against  the  granite. 

certainties  of  Actually   Existing 

which  I  mean  the  political  and 

power    structure    that    presently 


dominates  and  stifles  Muslim  societies.  Ac- 
tually Existing  Islam  has  failed  to  create  a 
free  society  anywhere  on  Earth,  and  it 
wasn't  about  to  let  me.  of  all  people,  argue 
in  favor  of  one.  Suddenly  I  was  (metaphori- 
cally) among  people  whose  social  attitudes 
I'd  fought  all  my  life— for  example,  their  at- 
titudes about  women  (one  Islamicist  boasted 
to  me  that  his  wife  would  cut  his  toenails 
while  he  made  telephone  calls,  and  suggested 
I  find  such  a  spouse)  or  about  gays  (one  of 
the  Imams  I  met  in  December  1990  was  on  TV 
soon  afterwards,  denouncing  Muslim  gays  as 
sick  creatures  who  brought  shame  on  their 
families  and  who  ought  to  seek  medical  and 
psychiatric  help). 

I  reluctantly  concluded  that  there  was  no 
way  for  me  to  help  bring  into  being  the  Mus- 
lim culture  I'd  dreamed  of.  the  progressive, 
irreverent,  skeptical,  argumentative,  playful 
and  unafraid  culture  which  is  what  I've  al- 
ways understood  as  freedom.  Actually  Exist- 
ing Islam,  which  makes  literalism  a  weapon 
and  redescrlptlon  a  crime,  will  never  let  the 
likes  of  me  in. 

Ibn  Rushd's  ideas  were  silenced  in  their 
time.  And  throughout  the  Muslim  world 
today,  progressive  ideas  are  in  retreat.  Actu- 
ally Existing  Islam  reigns  supreme,  and  Just 
as  the  recently  destroyed  "Actually  Elxisting 
Socialism"  of  the  Soviet  terror-state  was 
horrifically  unlike  the  Utopia  of  peace  and 
equality  of  which  democratic  socialists  have 
dreamed,  so  also  is  Actually  Existing  Islam  a 
force  to  which  I  have  never  given  in,  to 
which  I  cannot  submit. 

There  is  a  point  beyond  which  conciliation 
looks  like  capitulation.  I  do  not  believe  I 
passed  that  point,  but  others  have  thought 
otherwise. 

I  have  never  disowned  my  book,  nor  regret- 
ted writing  it.  I  said  I  was  sorry  to  have  of- 
fended people,  because  I  had  not  set  out  to  do 
so.  and  so  I  am.  I  explained  that  writers  do 
not  agree  with  every  word  spoken  by  every 
character  they  create— a  truism  in  the  world 
of  books,  but  a  continuing  mystery  to  "The 
Satanic  Verses' "  opponents.  I  have  always 
said  that  this  novel  has  been  traduced.  In- 
deed, the  chief  benefit  of  my  meeting  with 
the  six  Islamic  scholars  on  Christmas  Eve 
1990  was  that  they  agreed  that  the  novel  had 
no  insulting  motives.  "In  Islam,  it  is  a  man's 
intention  that  counts."  I  was  told.  "Now  we 
will  launch  a  worldwide  campaign  on  your 
behalf  to  explain  that  there  has  been  a  great 
mistake."  All  this  with  much  smiling  and 
friendliness.  It  was  in  this  context  that  I 
agreed  to  suspend — not  cancel — a  paperback 
edition,  to  create  what  I  called  a  space  for 
reconciliation. 

Alas.  I  overestimated  these  men.  Within 
days,  all  but  one  of  them  had  broken  their 
promises,  and  recommenced  to  vilify  me  and 
my  work  as  it  we  had  not  shaken  hands.  I 
felt  (most  probably  I  had  been)  a  great  fool. 
The  suspension  of  the  paperback  began  at 
once  to  look  like  a  surrender.  In  the  after- 
math of  the  attacks  on  my  translators,  it 
looks  even  more  craven.  It  has  now  been 
more  than  three  years  since  "The  Satanic 
Verses"  was  published;  that's  a  long,  long 
"space  for  reconciliation."  Long  enough.  I 
accept  that  I  was  wrong  to  have  given  way 
on  this  point.  "The  Satanic  Verses"  must  be 
freely  available  and  easily  affordable,  if  only 
because  if  it  is  not  read  and  studied,  then 
these  years  will  have  no  meaning.  Those  who 
forget  the  past  are  condemned  to  repeat  it. 

"Our  lives  teach  us  who  we  are."  I  have 
learned  the  hard  way  that  when  you  permit 
anyone's  else's  description  of  reality  to  sup- 
plant your  own— and  such  descriptions  have 
been  raining  down  on  me.  from  security  ad- 
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visers,  government,  journalists.  Archbishops, 
friends,  enemies,  mullahs— then  you  might 
as  well  be  dead.  Obviously  a  rigid,  blinkered, 
absolutist  world  view  is  the  easiest  to  keep 
hold  of.  whereas  the  fluid,  uncertain,  meta- 
morphic  picture  I've  always  carried  about  Is 
rather  more  vulnerable.  Yet  I  must  cling 
with  all  my  might  to  my  own  soul;  must  hold 
on  to  Its  mischievous,  iconoclastic,  out-of- 
step  clown-instincts,  no  matter  how  great 
the  storm.  And  If  that  plunges  me  into  con- 
tradiction and  paradox,  so  be  it;  I've  lived  in 
that  messy  ocean  all  my  life.  I've  fished  in  it 
for  my  art.  This  turbulent  sea  was  the  sea 
outside  my  bedroom  window  in  Bombay.  It  is 
the  sea  by  which  I  was  born,  and  which  I 
carry  within  me  wherever  I  go. 

"Free  speech  is  a  non-starter."  says  one  of 
my  Islamic  extremist  opponents.  No.  sir,  it 
is  not.  Free  speech  is  the  whole  thing,  the 
whole  ball  game.  Free  speech  is  life  itself. 

What  is  my  single  life  worth? 

It  is  worth  more  or  less  than  the  fat  con- 
tracts and  political  treaties  that  are  in  here 
with  me?  Is  it  worth  more  or  less  than  good 
relations  with  a  country  which,  in  April  1991. 
gave  800  women  74  lashes  each  for  not  wear- 
ing a  veil;  in  which  the  80-year-old  writer 
Mariam  Firouz  is  still  in  Jail,  and  has  been 
tortured;  and  whose  Foreign  Minister  says, 
in  response  to  criticism  of  his  country's  lam- 
entable human  rights  record.  "International 
monitoring  of  the  human  rights  situation  in 
Iran  should  not  continue  indefinitely  .  .  . 
Iran  could  not  tolerate  such  monitoring  for 
long"? 

You  must  decide  what  you  think  a  friend  is 
worth  to  his  friends,  what  you  think  a  son  is 
worth  to  his  mother,  or  a  father  to  his  son. 
You  must  decide  what  a  man's  conscience 
and  heart  and  soul  are  worth.  You  must  de- 
cide what  you  think  a  writer  is  worth,  what 
value  you  place  on  a  maker  of  stories,  and  an 
arguer  with  the  world. 

Ladies  and  gentleman,  the  balloon  is  sink- 
ing into  the  abyss.* 
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THE  CONGRESS-BUNDESTAG 
EXCHANGE 

•  Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  the 
Bundestag  exchange  is  an  excellent 
program  that  has  given  the  staff  of 
both  the  United  States  Congress  and 
the  German  Parliament  the  oppor- 
tunity to  observe  the  workings  of  each 
other's  political  institutions  and  dis- 
cuss common  problems.  I  encourage  all 
interested  staff  members  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  this  opportunity  and  apply. 
Mr.  President.  I  request  unanimous 
consent  that  the  following  announce- 
ment of  the  1992  Congress-Bundestag 
staff  exchange  be  inserted  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

The  announcement  follows: 

Since  1983.  the  United  States  Congress  and 
the  West  German  Parliament,  the  Bundes- 
tag, have  conducted  an  annual  exchange  pro- 
gram in  which  staff  members  from  both 
countries  observe  and  learn  about  the  work- 
ings of  each  other's  political  institutions  and 
convey  the  views  of  members  from  both  sides 
on  issues  of  mutual  concern. 

This  exchange  program  has  been'  one  of 
several  sponsored  by  both  public  and  private 
institutions  in  the  United  States  and  Ger- 
many to  foster  better  understanding  of  the 
institutions  and  policies  of  both  countries. 

This  year  will  mark  the  second  exchange 
with  a  reunified  Germany  and  a  parliament 


consisting  of  members  from  both  the  west 
and  the  east.  Ten  staff  members  from  the 
U.S.  Congress  will  be  chosen  to  visit  Ger- 
many from  April  25  to  May  9.  They  will 
spend  most  of  the  time  attending  meetings 
conducted  by  members  of  the  Bundestag. 
Bundestag  party  staffers,  and  representa- 
tives of  political,  business,  academic  and 
media  institutions.  They  also  will  spend  a 
weekend  in  the  district  of  a  Bundestag  mem- 
ber. 

A  comparable  delegation  of  German  staff 
members  will  come  to  the  United  States  in 
late  June  for  a  3-week  period.  They  will  at- 
tend similar  meetings  here  in  Washington 
and  will  visit  the  districts  of  Members  of 
Congress  over  the  Fourth  of  July  recess. 

The  Congress-Bundestag  Exchange  is  high- 
ly regarded  in  Germany.  Accordingly.  U.S. 
participants  should  be  experienced  and  ac- 
complished Hill  staffers  so  that  they  can 
contribute  to  the  success  of  the  exchange  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  The  Bundestag 
sends  senior  staffers  to  the  United  States 
and  a  number  of  high  ranking  members  of 
the  Bundestag  take  time  to  meet  with  the 
U.S.  delegation.  The  United  States  endeavors 
to  reciprocate. 

Applicants  should  have  a  demonstrable  in- 
terest in  European  affairs.  Applicants  need 
not  be  working  in  the  field  of  foreign  affairs, 
although  such  a  background  is  helpful.  The 
composite  U.S.  delegation  should  exhibit  a 
range  of  expertise  in  issues  of  mutual  con- 
cern to  Germany  and  the  United  States,  such 
as.  but  not  limited  to,  trade,  security,  the 
environment,  immigration,  economic  devel- 
opment, and  other  social  policy  issues. 

In  addition.  U.S.  i>articipants  are  expected 
to  help  plan  and  implement  the  program  for 
the  Bundestag  staffers  when  they  visit  the 
United  States. 

Among  the  contributions  participants 
should  expect  to  make  is  the  planning  of  top- 
ical meetings  in  Washington.  Moreover,  par- 
ticipants are  expected  to  host  one  or  two 
staff  people  in  their  Member's  district  over 
the  Fourth  of  July,  or  to  arrange  for  such  a 
visit  to  another  Member's  district. 

Participants  will  be  selected  by  a  commit- 
tee composed  of  U.S.  Information  Agency 
personnel  and  past  participants  of  the  ex- 
change. 

Senators  and  Representatives  who  would 
like  a  member  of  their  staff  to  apply  for  par- 
ticipation in  this  year's  program  should  di- 
rect them  to  submit  a  resume  and  cover  let- 
ter only  in  which  they  state  why  they  be- 
lieve they  are  qualified,  what  positive  con- 
tributions they  will  bring  to  the  delegation, 
and  some  assurances  of  their  ability  to  par- 
ticipate during  the  time  stated. 

Applications  may  be  sent  to  Bob 
Maynes,  office  of  Senator  Dennis 
DeConcini,  328  Hart,  by  Friday,  Feb- 
ruary 14.» 


PRESIDENT  BUSH  SALUTES  THE 
VOLUNTEERS  OF  PIONEER  POT- 
LATCH  AS  THE  635TH  "DAILY 
POINT  OF  LIGHT" 

•  Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
a  pleasure  for  me  to  rise  today  in  honor 
of  the  volunteers  of  Pioneer  Potlatch 
based  in  Dallas,  OR.  These  volunteers 
have  been  enriching  the  lives  of  over 
1,600  senior  citizens  and  isolated  indi- 
viduals by  providing  food  and  friend- 
ship for  these  people — people  who 
might  otherwise  have  little  or  no  con- 
tact with  others. 


Founded  in  1976,  Pioneer  Potlatch 
has  been  bringing  together  senior  citi- 
zens of  10  communities  for  good  meals 
and  companionship.  This  organization, 
made  up  of  over  430  volunteers,  trans- 
ports seniors  to  and  from  local  dining 
halls,  many  located  in  church  base- 
ments, for  meals  prepared  and  served 
by  the  volunteers.  They  also  deliver 
meals  to  people  who  might  not  be  able 
to  leave  their  house  to  go  to  one  of  the 
dining  halls.  The  Pioneer  Potlatch 
meal  delivery  may  be  the  only  chance 
some  of  these  people  have  to  spend 
time  with  others.  The  volunteers  not 
only  see  to  it;  that  people  have  to 
spend  time  with  others.  The  volunteers 
not  only  see  to  it  that  people  have  good 
meals,  they  also  provide  much  needed 
friendship  and  companionship.  They  do 
all  this,  not  expecting  a  nickel  in  re- 
turn. Their  payment  is  the  sense  of 
meaning  and  fulfillment  the  work 
brings  to  their  lives. 

Some  volunteers  go  beyond  the  call 
of  their  very  worthy  duties  by  taking 
seniors  on  outings,  like  shopping  trips 
or  scenic  drives.  These  outings,  as  well 
as  dining  with  other  seniors  in  the 
area,  create  a  sense  of  community  for 
those  who  might  otheiTwise  feel  nothing 
but  isolation. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  proud  to  see  peo- 
ple in  my  home  State  of  Oregon  self- 
lessly  enriching  the  lives  of  others.  The 
volunteers  of  Pioneer  Potlatch  well  de- 
seirve  the  honor  of  the  Presidential  rec- 
ognition as  the  635th  point  of  light.  For 
all  of  their  work,  I  salute  them.* 


RESOURCE  CONSERVATION  AND 
RECOVERY  ACT 

•  Mr.  COATS.  Mr.  President,  for  some 
time  now  my  home  State  of  Indiana 
has  been  the  recipient  of  garbage  from 
other  States.  Elast  coast  trash  vendors 
continue  to  send  solid  waste  to  the 
Hoosier  State  at  an  alarming  rate,  and 
this  trend  shows  no  sign  of  abating. 

I  recently  received  16  letters  from 
Miss  Betsy  Gee's  third  grade  class  from 
Allisonville  Elementary  School  in  Indi- 
anapolis. What  these  students  lack  in 
age  they  more  than  make  up  in  enthu- 
siasm, sincerity,  and  Hoosier  common 
sense.  The  students  related  their  con- 
cerns about  the  trash  crisis  in  Indiana. 

The  students,  who  have  joined  a 
group  called  Kids  for  Saving  the  Earth, 
wrote  me  with  insightful  questions, 
comments,  and  suggestions  about  the 
solid  waste  disposal  issue. 

Taylor  Hughes  reminds  us  that  "we 
are  getting  too  much  trash  from  other 
States.  I  also  think  if  possible  they 
should  spread  their  biodegradable  trash 
underneath  the  other  stuff  so  there  will 
be  more  room."  Jay  Schroeder  says  he 
"heard  about  New  Jersey.  It's  dumping 
garbage  in  Indiana.  I  don't  like  it  at 
all.  I  hope  you  can  help  stop  it."  Whit- 
ney Scolnik  puts  it  simply  and  elo- 
quently: "I  hope  that  soon  the  entire 
Earth  will  be  cleaned." 


The  time  for  change  is  now.  Congress 
should  act  quickly  within  the  context 
of  the  upcoming  Resource  Conservation 
and  Recovery  Act  to  give  States  the 
legal  right  to  regulate  the  flow  of  out- 
of-State  garbage  flowing  across  their 
boilers.  As  our  young  friends  from  In- 
dianapolis help  us  remember,  there  is 
no  time  to  lose.* 


AMERICA'S  TRADING  PARTNERS 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President.  I  confess 
I  did  not  read  President  Bush's  speech 
on  the  Pearl  Harbor  anniversary  until 
the  holiday  recess. 

But  in  the  middle  of  that  speech, 
which  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  in- 
sert at  the  end  of  my  brief  comments, 
he  has  this  sentence:  "The  time  has 
come  for  America's  trading  partners  in 
Europe  and  Asia  and  around  the  world 
to  resolve  that  economic  isolationism 
is  wrong." 

That  applies  not  only  to  Europe  and 
Asia,  but  also  to  the  United  States. 

We  are  losing  out  on  a  sizable  market 
in  Vietnam,  and  we  are  failing  to  pro- 
mote better  human  rights  in  Vietnam 
because  of  our  rigid  adherence  to  pub- 
lic policy  that  no  longer  makes  sense. 

Vietnam  has  cooperated  with  us  on 
the  piisoner-of-war  and  missing-in-ac- 
tion  issue,  and  they  have  signaled  a 
number  of  times  that  they  would  wel- 
come trading  relations  with  the  United 
States. 

Foreign  policy  should  be  dictated  by 
the  national  interest  and  not  the  na- 
tional passion.  Our  policy  toward  Viet- 
nam is  clearly  being  dictated  by  the 
national  passion  rather  than  the  na- 
tional interest. 

I  am  old  enough  to  recall  when  Presi- 
dent Truman  said  we're  going  to  help 
Japan  and  Germany  after  World  War  II. 
There  were  great  cries  of  objection,  but 
time  has  clearly  shown  that  President 
Truman  was  right.  No  one  who  I  know 
of  is  suggesting  that  we  provide  eco- 
nomic aid  to  Vietnam.  What  is  being 
suggested  by  the  British  and  many  oth- 
ers who  are  just  as  much  adherents  to 
freedom  and  human  rights  as  we  are,  is 
that  our  economic  policies  hurt  the 
United  States  and  hurt  the  cause  of 
progress  in  Vietnam. 

I  hope  we  will  follow  a  more  rational 
course  soon. 

I  ask  to  insert  the  Reuters  article 
into  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  article  follows: 
Excerpts  of  Bush  Speech  on  Pearl  Harbor 

ATTACK 

Honolulu.  December  7.— Following  are  ex- 
cerpts from  President  Bush's  address  today 
to  World  War  II  veterans  and  military  fami- 
lies on  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  attack  on 
Pearl  Harbor,  as  provided  by  News  Tran- 
scripts Inc..  a  private  transcription  com- 
pany. 

Over  2.000  men  died  in  a  matter  of  minutes 
on  this  site  a  half  a  century  ago.  Many  more 
died  that  same  day  as  Japanese  forces  as- 
saulted the  Philippines  and  Guam  and  Wake 
Island,   Midway,   Malaya,  Thailand,   Singa- 
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we  stand  triumphant  for  the  third 

century,  this  time  in  the  wake  of 

war.  As  in  1919  and  in  1945,  we  face 

menacing  our  security.  And  yet  we 
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in  Europe  and  Asia  and  around  the 
resolve  that  economic  isolationism 
To  the  leaders  of  Japan  in  particu- 
this  solemn  occasion  should  rein- 
determination  to  join  together  in  a 
etiergized  by  free  markets  and  free 
ind  so  I'll  continue  to  speak  out 
he  voices  of  isolationism  and  pro- 
both  at  home  and  abroad. 
1  ears  ago  we  paid  a  heavy  price'  for 
ncy  and  over-confidence.  That,  too, 
we  shall  never  forget.  To  those 
defended  our  country,  from  the 
Guadalcanal  to  the  hills  of  Korea, 
ungles  of  Vietnam  to  the  sands  of 
say  this:  We  will  always  remember, 
remembering,  it  is  important  to  come  to 
the  past.  No  nation  can  fully  un- 
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Lmericans  of  Japanese  ancestry  was 

njustice,  and  it  will  never  be  re- 


tell you  how  I  feel.  I  have  no  rancor 
h4art  toward  Germany  or  Japan— not 


at  all.  And  I  hope,  in  spite  of  the  loss,  that 
you  have  none  in  yours.  This  is  no  time  for 
recrimination.  World  War  n  is  over.  It  is  his- 
tory. We  won.  We  crushed  totalitarianism, 
and  when  that  was  done,  we  helped  our  en- 
emies give  birth  to  democracies.* 


PRESIDENT  BUSH  SALUTES  4-H 
SEARCH  AND  RESCUE  CADET 
PROGRAM  MEMBERS  OF  WARM 
SPRINGS,  OR.  AS  DAILY  POINT 
OF  LIGHT 

•  Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  today  to  recognize  the  hard  work 
and  dedication  of  the  members  of  the 
Warm  Springs,  OR,  4-H  Search  and 
Rescue  Cadet  Program.  These  cadets 
have  provided  emergency  search  and 
rescue  services  for  individuals  and 
agencies  In  their  area  of  Warm  Springs, 
OR. 

Founded  In  1987,  these  cadets  are  Na- 
tive American  youths  from  the  Warm 
Springs  Indian  Reservation.  The  cadets 
include  young  men  and  women  who 
range  in  age  from  10  to  18.  The  Warm 
Springs  program  is  one  of  the  few 
youth  search  and  rescue  operations  in 
the  country.  Each  week,  these  cadets 
train  for  3  hours  In  swift  water  rescue, 
CPR,  first  aid,  and  wilderness  survival. 
They  are  also  trained  to  start  a  fire 
under  any  weather  conditions,  and 
cook  their  own  meals  in  the  outdoors. 
One  weekend  each  month  is  dedicated 
to  specific  search  and  rescue  oper- 
ations. 

The  Warm  Springs  area  Is  located  at 
the  edge  of  the  Cascade  Mountains.  It 
is  a  rugged,  high  desert  landscape  with 
ravines  that  are  300  to  400  feet  deep. 
Emergency  rescue  situations  are  com- 
mon. Since  June,  the  cadets  have  com- 
pleted 14  rescue  missions.  Their  assign- 
ments have  Included  tracking  missing 
persons,  recovering  bodies,  and  scoping 
murder  scenes.  They  are  full-fledged 
members  of  the  Jefferson  County 
Search  and  Rescue,  and  are  treated  as 
professionals  by  their  adult  counter- 
parts. As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  are 
often  called  upon  to  train  adult  search 
and  rescue  groups.  They  also  work 
jointly  with  local  police  and  other  res- 
cue agencies  when  performing  mis- 
sions. 

These  cadets  work  hard  throughout 
their  training,  and  their  rescue  oper- 
ations. They  also  develop  leadership 
skills  and  promote  unity  within  their 
group.  The  skills  mastered  by  these 
young  people  grive  them  the  back- 
ground, experience,  and  self-esteem 
necessary  to  succeed  as  they  become 
adults. 

In  recognition  of  this  group's  out- 
standing community  service.  President 
Bush  has  saluted  the  cadets  of  the 
Warm  Springs  4-H  Search  and  Rescue 
as  the  653d  Dally  Point  of  Light.  The 
Dally  Point  of  Light  recognition  is  in- 
tended to  reward  those  individuals  and 
groups  who  claim  society's  problem  as 
their  own  by  taking  direct  action,  like 
the  efforts  made  by  these  search  and 
rescue  cadets. 


To  the  Warm  Springs  4-H  Search  and 
Rescue  cadets  and  their  program  direc- 
tor, Keith  Baker,  thank  you  on  behalf 
of  Oregon,  and  the  many  people  in 
whose  lives  you  made  a  difference.* 


STUDENTS  ALLEGE  RELIGIOUS 
BIAS 
•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  the  move 
toward    greater    religious   activity    In 
public  schools  Is  something   that  we 
should  view  with  great  caution. 

The  traditional  separation  of  church 
and  state  that  we  have  had  In  our  coun- 
try, while  It  is  not  a  complete  sever- 
ance of  the  two,  has  been  healthy  for 
both  the  government  and  the  religious 
community. 

Recently,  I  was  In  Eugene,  OR,  and 
picked  up  the  Eugene  Register-Guard 
and  saw  an  article  titled  "Students  Al- 
lege Religious  Bias,"  written  by  Randi 
Bjornstad  of  the  Register-Guard  staff.  I 
know  none  of  the  details,  other  than 
this  article,  but  the  article  suggests, 
once  again,  that  some  self-restraint  is 
necessary  in  this  area  of  church/state 
relations. 

I  ask  to  insert  the  article  Into  the 
Record  at  this  point. 
The  article  follows: 

Students  Allege  Religious  Bias 
(By  Randi  BjornsUd) 
Blue  River.— An  overflow  crowd  showed 
up  Thursday  night  at  a  school  board  meeting 
to  listen  to  complaints  that  McKenzie  High 
School  is  rife  with  persecution  of  students 
who  do  not  practice  the  Baptist  religion. 

About  200  parents,  students,  teachers, 
school  officials  and  community  members 
packed  the  high  school  cafeteria  as  speakers 
rose  to  discuss  allegations  of  religious  intol- 
erance against  non-Christian  students  at  the 
combined  junior-senior  high  school. 

Dick  Roberts  of  Leaburg,  a  local  Baptist 
pastor,  defended  students'  practice  of  "wit- 
nessing to  their  peers"  during  school  hours. 
"This  school  does  not  have  the  legal  right 
to  tell  my  kids  they  can't  talk  about  their 
faith  at  school,"  he  said. 

As  for  reports  that  some  students  are  upset 
about  being  told  they  would  "burn  in  hell"  if 
they  failed  to  become  Christians,  Roberts 
said  students  who  are  members  of  the  Bap- 
tist church  "have  a  responsibility  to  speak 
the  truth  in  love." 

Student  Janet  Hedstrom  disagreed.  "I'm 
sick  of  having  religion  pushed  down  my 
throat,  including  at  school,"  she  said. 

Hedstrom  said  that  when  she  left  the  Bap- 
tist church  she  used  to  attend  with  her  fam- 
ily, she  received  a  letter  from  Principal  Russ 
Conklin  expressing  sorrow  that  she  had 
"opened  your  heart  a  bit  to  Satan's  world." 
The  letter  urged  Hedstrom  to  "see  him  any 
time"  and  to  return  to  her  religious  beliefs. 
"He  had  no  right  to  do  that,"  Hedstrom 
said,  then  burst  into  tears. 

Conklin,  who  serves  as  an  elder  in  the  Bap- 
tist church,  did  not  respond  at  the  meeting. 
Earlier  Thursday,  he  said  he  had  written  the 
letter  at  home  to  ensure  that  it  would  not 
violate  legal  standards  for  separation  of 
church  and  state. 

Chairman  James  Goodpasture  said  he 
didn't  expect  the  school  board  to  take  any 
action  Thursday  night.  He  gave  no  Indica- 
tion of  what  the  board's  next  action  might 
be.  The  testimony  lasted  nearly  three  hours. 


Paul  Petit,  a  senior  at  the  high  school, 
touched  off  the  controversy  recently  when  he 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  McKenzie 
River  Reflections  community  newspaper 
contending  that  an  "overwhelming  and  sick- 
ening cancer"  of  religious  discrimination  is 
spreading  through  the  student  body. 

Petit  said  in  his  letter,  published  Nov.  IS, 
that  he  and  other  non-Christian  students  at 
the  high  school  have  been  approached  nu- 
merous times  during  school  hours  and  told 
that  they  would  "burn  in  hell'  if  they  did  not 
become  Christians. 

He  said  he  believes  all  students,  regardless 
of  faith,  should  be  able  to  pursue  an  edu- 
cation "in  a  comfortable  environment"  free 
of  religious  discrimination.  But  that's  not 
happening  at  McKenzie  High  School,  Pettlt 
said. 

Pettit's  letter  sparked  a  flurry  of  responses 
from  the  community,  some  condemning  the 
district  for  allowing  proselytizing  at  the 
school,  others  supporting  the  practice. 

Conklin  acknowledged  Thursday  that  some 
students  are  aggressive  about  voicing  their 
religious  beliefs  during  school  hours.  But  he 
denied  that  school  district  officials  condone 
their  activities. 

"I  just  don't  get  involved,"  he  said.  "Under 
the  First  Amendment  to  the  Constitution- 
the  right  of  free  speech— I  can't  put  a  gag  on 
these  students,  just  as  I  can't  stop  other  stu- 
dents from  pressuring  kids  to  attend  alco- 
holic parties." 

But  Pettlt  and  others  maintain  that  allow- 
ing proselytizing  on  school  property  violates 
another  traditional  American  ideal — the  sep- 
aration of  church  and  state. 

Phil  Lemman  of  the  state  attorney  gen- 
eral's office  says  the  degree  to  which  religion 
may  be  discussed  in  schools  depends  on  the 
situation. 

"If  the  school  administration  actively  en- 
courages or  promotes  that  kind  of  activity, 
then,  yes,  there  may  be  a  violation," 
Lemman  said.  "But  if  school  officials  are 
aware  but  not  participating  in  any  way,  then 
there  may  be  no  legal  problem." 

Several  area  residents  said  children  who  do 
not  attend  conservative  Christian  churches 
have  experienced  discrimination  in  the 
McKenzie  School  District  for  the  past  10 
years. 

Judith  Olson,  the  mother  of  two  teen-age 
children,  said  her  family's  problems  in  the 
schools  began  shortly  after  they  moved  to 
the  Leaburg  area  nearly  eight  years  ago. 

"I  soon  started  getting  little  clues  that 
something  wasn't  right."  Olson  said.  "My 
children  started  getting  off  the  bus  every 
day  to  ask  me,  'Mommy,  how  come  we  aren't 
Christians? ' 

"I  said.  'We  are  Christians.  We're  Catholic, 
and  that's  Christian.'  They  told  me  no.  their 
friends  told  them  repeatedly  that  they 
weren't."  she  said. 

She  contends  that  her  children  were  ex- 
cluded from  social  activities  because  they 
didn't  belong  to  the  same  church  as  the 
other  children.  Her  son.  Erik,  felt  he  was  dis- 
ciplined more  harshly  than  students  "who 
belonged  to  the  'right'  church."  Olson  said. 

Conklin  said  he  has-  heard  similar  com- 
plaints. "I've  heard  students  say  in  anger 
that  they're  tired  of  our  rules,  that  we're  no 
more  than  a  little  Christian  school,  but  I 
don't  take  that  seriously."  he  said.  "We  de- 
mand respect  here.  Anyone  who  doesn't  con- 
form with  those  rules  will  be  disciplined." 

Olson  finally  withdrew  both  her  daughter 
and  son  from  the  district  and  now  drives 
them  to  private  schools  in  Eugene. 

At  the  board  meeting.  Robert  Ashley,  a 
school  district  resident,  presented  a  petition 


with  several  dozen  signatures  seeking 
Conklln's  removal.  Ashley  said  he  knew  of 
teachers  and  students  who  have  left  the 
school  district  because  of  religious  intoler- 
ance.* 


RECIPIENTS  OF  1991  PRESI- 
DENTIAL EN^VIRONMENTAL  CON- 
SERVATION CHALLENGE  AWARD 

•  Mr.  BOND.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  pay  tribute  to  Missouri's  En- 
vironmental Improvement  and  Energy 
Resources  Authority,  which,  along 
with  the  University  of  Missouri  exten- 
sion, was  recently  recognized  with  a 
1991  Presidential  Environmental  Con- 
servation Challenge  Award. 

The  working  partnership  between 
EIERA  and  University  of  Missouri  ex- 
tension culminated  In  the  household 
hazardous  waste  project,  which  was 
created  to  Inform  the  citizens  of  Mis- 
souri about  the  Importance  of  safe  dis- 
posal and  storage  on  hazardous  waste 
products  from  household  chemicals. 
The  project  has  helped  Increase  aware- 
ness of  the  dangers  that  can  result 
from  improper  use  and  disposal,  and 
contribute  to  a  safer  environment.  The 
household  hazardous  waste  project 
began  as  a  grassroots  community  effort 
that  was  expanded  statewide  due  to  the 
hard  work  and  efforts  of  the  EIERA 
and  University  of  Missouri  extension. 

We  are  proud  that  Missouri's  efforts 
to  Increase  community  awareness  on 
this  important  issue  have  resulted  In 
the  household  hazardous  waste  project 
being  adopted  as  a  nationally  recog- 
nized model  used  by  the  United  Nations 
and  countless  others.  On  behalf  of  my 
fellow  Missourlans,  I  congratulate  our 
environmental  Improvement  and  en- 
ergy resources  authority  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Missouri  Extension  on  the 
national  recognition  their  efforts  have 
earned.* 


THE  ISSUE  OF  SOLID  WASTE 
DISPOSAL 

•  Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  every 
State  is  grappling  with  the  issue  of 
solid  waste  disposal.  Landfills  across 
America  are  reaching  their  capacity, 
and  residents  are  resisting  efforts  to 
create  new  landfill  sites  in  their  com- 
munities. Incinerators  are  an  alternate 
means  of  waste  disposal,  but  I  am  con- 
cerned that  some  communities  are  con- 
sidering incineration  before  all  other 
options  have  been  thoroughly  explored. 
Congress  soon  will  be  considering  re- 
newing and  strengthening  RCRA  [the 
Resource  Conservation  and  Recovery 
Act]  our  Nation's  primary  regulations 
regarding  solid  waste  disposal.  A  main 
topic  of  concern  will  be  what  to  do 
with  the  growing  mound  of  waste  we 
are  creating  daily.  Obviously,  the  best 
solution  to  dealing  with  waste  is  to 
avoid  producing  it  in  the  first  place. 
Waste  that  is  produced  can  be  burned, 
or  buried,  or  dumped  at  sea,  but  each 


method  has  a  devastating  environ- 
mental consequence.  There  is  one 
method,  however,  that  can  be  done  by 
everyone  and  actually  has  a  positive 
environmental  impact,  and  that  is  re- 
cycling. 

There  are  States,  such  as  my  home 
State  of  Rhode  Island,  that  have  insti- 
tuted mandatory  recycling  programs. 
By  complying  with  these  efforts,  resi- 
dents feel  that  they  are  doing  their 
part  to  help  improve  the  environment. 
Businesses  also  have  begun  to  pitch  In 
by  instituting  their  own  recycling  pro- 
grams. In  fact,  many  Senate  offices, 
mine  included,  now  have  separate  bins 
for  paper,  glass,  cans,  and  other  waste. 

Today  I  would  like  to  bring  your  at- 
tention to  another  source  of  waste. 
Have  you  ever  wondered  how  much 
trash  is  generated  at  a  convention? 
Once  the  exhibits  have  been  broken 
down,  the  leftover  accompanying  trade 
material,  handouts  and  such  have  been 
collected— all  this  adds  up  to  quite  a 
large  amount  of  trash.  Last  year 
McCormick  Place  in  Chicago,  the  larg- 
est exhibition  hall  In  the  country,  gen- 
erated more  than  77.000  cubic  yards  of 
solid  waste.  This  is  enough  to  cover 
more  than  500  football  fields  to  a  depth 
of  1  inch,  and  this  is  just  one  facility. 

From  January  12  through  15,  1992,  the 
National  Housewares  Manufacturers 
Association  will  be  sponsoring  Its 
International  Housewares  Show  at 
McCormick  Place  in  Chicago.  This  na- 
tional trade  show,  one  of  the  largest  in 
the  world,  will  Include  2,000  exhibitors 
and  attract  more  than  50,000  attendees. 
This  year  the  National  Housewares 
Manufacturers  Association  has  decided 
to  implement  a  comprehensive  waste 
recycling  program  for  its  convention. 
Plastic,  aluminum,  and  mixed  paper, 
such  as  trade  magazines,  will  be  recy- 
cled. 

I  commend  and  applaud  the  National 
Houswares  Manufacturers  Association 
recycling  initiative.  It  Is  my  hope  that 
other  trade  show  managers  will  follow 
the  association's  lead  and  institute 
similar  programs. 

Waste  disposal  is  a  very  serious  and 
complex  environmental  problem.  Recy- 
cling alone  is  not  the  solution,  but  ef- 
forts by  organizations  like  the  Na- 
tional Housewares  Manufacturers  Asso- 
ciation and  mandatory  recycling  pro- 
grams Implemented  by  States  like 
Rhode  Island  will  go  a  long  way  in 
helping  to  reduce  the  amount  of  waste 
we  generate  each  year.* 


COMMENDING  STEVE  ECKHOFF. 
STO-VER,  MO 

•  Mr.  BOND.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  pay  tribute  to  Mr.  Steve 
Eckhoff  of  Stover.  MO.  Mr.  Eckhoff 
was  recently  recognized  for  heroic  ac- 
tions. 

Mr.  Eckhoff,  a  professional  truck 
driver  for  Opies'  Transport,  Inc.,  was 
driving  his  truck  on  U.S.  Highway  65 
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near 
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med 
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Varsaw,  MO,  when  a  vehicle  at- 
tempi  ingr  to  pass  his  truck  collided 
jn  with  another  vehicle  and  im- 
mediJtely  caught  fire.  When  Eckhoff 
1  inable  to  put  out  the  fire,  he 
quick  y  pulled  two  passengers  and  the 
drivei  of  the  car  to  safety.  He  then 
used  1 1  log  chain  and  his  truck  to  pull 
the  0  ther  car  safely  away  from  the 
burnl:  ig  vehicle. 

Misi  louri  is  proud  to  have  quick- 
think  ng  heroes  like  Steve  Ekikhoff.  I 
conmiend  Steve  for  his  brave  actions.* 
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MATERIALS     TRANS- 
UNIFORM      SAFETY 


BURNS.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
alert  my  Senate  colleagues 
a  technical  correction  that  must 
passed  by  Congress.  I  was  the 
original  sponsor  of  this  technical  cor- 
,  requested  by  the  Department 
Trsfcsportation  [DOT],  to  subsection 
106(cK  l)(C)  of  the  HMTUSA  which  was 
adopted  by  the  Senate  Commerce  Com- 
and  included  in  the  Senate- 
Pipeline  Safety  Improvement 
1583).  I  would  like  to  include  in 
Record  the  excerpt  relating  to 
r  latter  from  the  Senate  Report 
152  to  accompany  S.  1583. 
technical  correction  will  be 
in  the  House  by  my  col- 
Representative  Norm  Mineta, 
chairman  of  the  House  Public 
and  Transportation  Surface 
Transportation  Subcommittee.  I  would 
like  t(  also  include  in  today's  Record 
Repre^ntative  Mineta  s  remarks  made 
January  3,  1992.  Congressional 
(Vol.  138,  No.  1).  I  would  also 
thank  Representative  Mineta 
leadership  and  for  his  stated 
take  prompt  action  to  remedy 
irtequity  that  will  impact  our  Na- 
arm  sector. 
Desp  ite  the  fact  that  this  error  was 
formalzed  by  the  DOT  in  a  notice  of 
rulemaking  dated  October  10, 
1991,  the  DOT  asked  Congress  to  take 
legisla  ;ive  action  to  correct  this  error. 
I  wou  d  like  to  include  in  today's 
RECORf  a  letter  from  DOT  to  me  in  this 
regard 
Becaiise 


ass<8sed 

faim 

<f 


of  this  error  in  law,  now  for- 
in  the  proposed  October  1991 
n^emaking,  registration  fees  may 
on  a  class  of  registrants  in 
sector  who  ship  small  quan- 
farm  inputs  and  who  were  not 
to  be  subject  to  such  fees  by 
when  it  passed  HMTUSA. 
Pronlpt  passage  by  Congress  of  the 
technical  correction  has  now  become 
because   the   DOT   now   in- 
that  the  proposed  October  1991 
n  Jemaking,  unless  modified,  may 
OMB  to  "score"  these  incorrect 
income  for  fiscal  year  1993. 
wotld  like  to  join  my  House  col- 
Representative  Mineta,  in  urg- 
to  modify  its  proposed  Octo- 
rule— Docket  No.  HM-208  enti- 
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tied  "Hazardous  Materials  Transpor- 
tation Registration  and  Fee  Assess- 
ment Program"— to  reflect  the  intent 
of  Congress.  I  will  also  join  my  House 
colleague  in  formalizing  the  intent  of 
Congress  by  including  this  technical 
correction  to  subsection  106(c)(1)(C)  of 
HMTUSA  in  an  appropriate  legislative 
vehicle. 

This  is  a  plain,  old-fashioned  glitch. 
It  matters  not  who  erred  or  how.  Sim- 
ply, it  needs  to  be  fixed.  It  is  one  of 
those  complicated  technical  errors 
that,  if  not  corrected,  will  be  hard  to 
explain  to  our  farm  friends  who  Con- 
gress intended  to  be  exempt  from  reg- 
istration fees  in  the  first  place. 

Material     to     be     included     in     the 
Record  follows: 
Pipeline  Safety  Improvement  act  of  1991 
(Excerpt  from  the  report  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Trans- 
portation on  S.  1583) 

section  13.— technical  correction 
This  section  would  amend  section 
106<c)(  11(C)  of  the  Hazardous  Materials 
Transportation  Act  to  add  the  phrase  ",  in 
other  than  a  bulk  package.".  Addition  of  this 
phrase  clarifies  that  registration  is  required 
for  any  person  who  transports  or  causes  to  be 
transported  or  shipped  in  commerce  a  haz- 
ardous material  in  a  bulk  package,  container, 
or  tank  which  has  a  capacity  of  3,500  or  more 
gallons,  and  for  any  person  who  transports  or 
causes  to  be  transported  or  shipped  in  com- 
merce, in  other  than  a  bulk  package,  a  ship- 
ment of  5,000  pounds  or  more  of  a  class  of  a 
hazardous  material  for  which  placarding  is 
required. 

By  adding  subsection  (c)  to  section  106  of 
the  Hazardous  Materials  Transportation  Act 
in  1990,  the  HMTUSA  both  created  and  elimi- 
nated an  exemption  from  mandatory  reg- 
istration for  tanks  and  containers  with  a  ca- 
pacity of  less  than  3,500  gallons.  For  exam- 
ple, a  cargo  tank  carrying  1,000  gallons  of 
liquid  fertilizer  would  weigh  8.300  pounds.  If 
considered  under  section  106(c)(1)(B),  applica- 
ble to  shipments  of  3.500  or  more  gallons, 
registration  would  not  be  required.  If  consid- 
ered under  section  106(c)(1)(C).  applicable  to 
shipments  of  5,000  pounds  or  more,  the  same 
shipment  would  require  registration.  This 
section  is  intended  to  clarify  that  bulk  pack- 
age shippers  are  subject  to  mandatory  reg- 
istration if  they  meet  one  specific  set  of  con- 
ditions, and  that  shippers  of  nonbulk  pack- 
aging are  covered  by  a  different  set  of  condi- 
tions. 

[From  the  Congressional  Record,  Jan.  3,  1992] 

Hazardous  Materials  Transportation 

Uniform  Safety  Act  of  1990 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a  pre- 
vious order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Mineta]  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  Mineta.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  November  19. 
1990,  the  Hazardous  Materials  Transpor- 
tation Uniform  Safety  Act  of  1990— Public 
Law  101-615— was  signed  into  law.  That  law 
establishes  registration  requirements  for 
specific  classes  of  persons  subject  to  the  Haz- 
ardous Materials  Transportation  Act.  It  also 
requires  payment  of  fees  by  these  reg- 
istrants. Some  confusion  has  arisen  over  the 
applicability  of  fees  to  persons  transporting 
bulk  shipments  that  weigh  5.000  pounds  or 
more.  New  subsection  106(c)  esublishes  reg- 
istration requirements  for  three  classes  of 
persons.  Only  two  classes  are  pertinent. 
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First,  new  subsection  106<c)(lXB)  of  the  law 
requires  registration  by  persons  that  trans- 
port or  cause  to  be  transported  a  hazardous 
material  in  a  bulk  package,  container,  or 
tank.  It  applies  to  packages,  containers,  or 
tanks  with  a  capacity  of  3.500  or  more  gal- 
lons or  more  than  468  cubic  feet.  Second,  new 
subsection  106(c)(1)(C)  requires  registration 
by  persons  transporting  or  causing  to  be 
transported  shipments  weighing  5,000  pounds 
or  more  for  which  placarding  is  needed. 
Plainly,  one  requirement  was  for  bulk  ship- 
ments of  a  certain  capacity,  liquid  or  dry. 
The  other  was  for  nonbulk  shipments  weigh- 
ing 5,000  pounds  or  more.  Under  section  117A, 
persons  covered  by  these  subsections  are  re- 
quired to  pay  registration  fees. 

In  an  interpretation  of  that  law,  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  concluded  that 
the  second  requirement  contained  in  sub- 
section 106(c)(1)(C)  also  included  bulk  ship- 
ments, dry  or  liquid,  and  thus  persons  trans- 
porting liquid  or  dry  bulk  shipments  would 
have  to  comply  with  the  registration  re- 
quirements if  such  shipments  weigh  5,000 
pounds  or  more.  This  conclusion  seems  to  to- 
tally ignore  the  registration  requirement 
contained  in  section  106(c)(lMB)  which  imme- 
diately precedes  it,  and  which  applies  to  bulk 
shipments. 

Informally,  the  Department  were  informed 
that  the  committee  believed  its  interpreta- 
tion was  erroneous.  However,  the  Depart- 
ment persisted  in  its  interpretation  and  for- 
malized it  in  a  notice  of  proposed  rule- 
making released  on  October  10.  1991.  Pursu- 
ant to  that  notice,  a  category  of  persons  ap- 
parently will  be  subject  to  the  registration 
requirements  in  apparent  contradiction  of 
the  act's  intent. 

The  Department  insists  the  only  way  to 
correct  this  situation  Is  to  make  a  technical 
change  to  subsection  106(c)(1)(B)  to  exclude 
bulk  shipments.  Last  year,  the  committee 
reluctantly  had  agreed  to  make  that  tech- 
nical amendment  in  the  Pipelines  Safety  Act 
of  1992,  which  it  will  dispose  of  later  this 
year. 

Recently,  however,  the  committee  was  In- 
formed by  the  Department  and  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  that  because  of  the 
Department's  interpretation  of  subsections 
106(c)(1)(B)  and  (C).  the  fees  which  would  be 
charged  incorrectly  to  registrants  under  sub- 
section 106(c)(1)(C)  will  be  scored  as  income 
for  fiscal  year  1993.  If  they  are  eliminated 
after  the  administration  submits  its  budget 
for  fiscal  year  1993  and  before  the  technical 
amendment  is  made,  the  resulting  loss  in 
revenue  will  have  to  be  restored  from  other 
sources.  The  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  insists  that  this  will  occur  even 
though  the  interpretation  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  subsection  106(c)(1)(C)  is  erroneous 
and  will  be  corrected  by  amendment. 

Hence,  the  fees  which  would  have  been  col- 
lected in  fiscal  year  1993  will  be  included  in 
the  budget  even  though  the  fees  and  their 
collection  were  not  contemplated  by  the  act. 
The  committee  firmly  believes  that  the 
Department  should  correct  its  interpretation 
of  the  registration  requirement  by  amending 
the  rules  it  proposed  on  October  10,  1991.  The 
committee  also  believes  that  there  should  be 
no  action  taken  to  reflect  the  inclusion  of 
fees  in  the  budget  that  result  from  the  as- 
sessment of  fees  on  a  class  of  registrants  who 
were  clearly  not  intended  to  be  subject  to 
such  a  requirement,  and  who  will  be  excluded 
from  the  registration  requirement  by  a  tech- 
nical amendment. 

The  committee  will  proceed  to  prepare  and 
take  action  on  legislation  designed  to  affect 
the  technical  change  before  the  Budget  for 


fiscal  year  1993  is  submitted.  Consequently, 
the  legislation  will  be  introduced  and  acted 
upon  later  this  month. 

U.S.  Department  of  Transportation, 

Washington.  DC. 
Hon.  Conrad  Burns, 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Burns:  Thank  you  for  you 
recent  letter  concerning  a  technical  correc- 
tion to  the  Hazardous  Materials  Transpor- 
tation Uniform  Safety  Act  of  1990 
(HMTUSA).  As  you  know,  the  proposed  tech- 
nical correction  would  exempt  from  the  reg- 
istration requirements  of  the  HMTUSA 
nurse  tanks  that  have  a  capacity  of  less  than 
3,500  gallons,  and  which  are  widely  used  by 
farmers  to  transport  fertilizers.  The  tech- 
nical correction  would  relieve  the  burden  on 
farmers  and  others  using  such  tanks  of  reg- 
istering with  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation and  paying  the  required  fees.  The  De- 
partment has  been  considering  proposing 
such  a  technical  amendment,  and  we  would 
support  its  enactment. 

Because  the  HMTUSA  amended  the  Haz- 
ardous Materials  Transportation  Act 
(HMTA),  we  recommend  that  the  technical 
correction  be  made  to  section  106(c)(1)(C)  of 
the  HMTA  (49  App.  U.S.C.  §  1805(c)(1)(C)),  and 
we  have  enclosed  suggested  language. 

We  would  also  like  to  bring  to  your  atten- 
tion a  similar  problem  with  respect  to  the 
motor  carrier  permitting  requirements  of 
the  HMTA.  Section  106(d)(5)  of  the  HMTA  (49 
App.  U.S.C.  §  1805(d)(5)),  as  amended  by  the 
HMTUSA,  requires  a  motor  carrier  of  any 
quantity  of  a  class  A  or  B  explosive,  liquefied 
natural  gas,  or  a  material  extremely  toxic  by 
inhalation,  to  have  a  safety  permit. 

Farmers  may  use  small  quantities  of  toxic- 
by-inhalation  materials  as  grain  fumigants 
and  commonly  use  small  quantities  of  explo- 
sives in  their  farming  operations.  The  De- 
partment's legislative  proposal,  which  was 
transmitted  to  Congress  on  July  11,  1989,  in- 
cluded the  authority  for  the  Secretary  to  de- 
termine by  regulation  the  quantities  of  those 
materials  to  which  the  permit  requirements 
would  apply.  We  have  enclosed  language  that 
would  correct  section  105(d)(5). 

We  appreciate  your  Interest  in  the  safe 
transportation  of  hazardous  materials.  If  I 
can  be  a  further  assistance,  please  do  not 
hesitate  to  call  me. 
Sincerely, 

Travis  p.  Duncan.* 


AIDS  UPDATE 


•  Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  ac- 
cording to  the  latest  available  data 
from  the  Centers  for  Disease  Control, 
as  of  December  31.  1991,  206,392  Ameri- 
cans have  been  diagnosed  with  AIDS; 
133,232  Americans  have  died  from  AIDS; 
and  73,160  Americans  are  currently  liv- 
ing with  AIDS.  As  these  figures  dem- 
onstrate, the  number  of  AIDS  cases  is 
escalating  dramatically.  It  took  8 
years  to  reach  100,000  cases  and  just  26 
months  to  double  that  number.  Accord- 
ing to  CDC,  the  300,000  mark  could  be 
reached  in  less  than  2  years,  perhaps 
faster. 

accessing  the  president 
To  be  a  sports  star  in  America  is  to 
have  an  awesome  entree  to  the  media, 
the  public,  and  public  officials.  Magic 
Johnson,  now  a  gracious  but  outspoken 
advocate  of  Federal  attention  to  the 


AIDS  epidemic,  is  wisely  using  the 
power  of  his  celebrity  position  to  focus 
President  Bush's  attention  on  the 
AIDS  crisis. 

Magic  Johnson  is  the  latest  Presi- 
dential appointment  to  the  National 
Commission  on  AIDS.  He  met  with  the 
President  last  week  and  has  been  in- 
vited back  next  month.  Although  what 
Johnson  is  saying  has  been  said  many 
times  by  many  others,  perhaps  now  the 
President  will  listen,  and  even  more 
importantly,  act. 

Johnson's  hand-delivered  letter  to 
President  Bush  echoed  the  sentiments 
of  many  experts  in  Federal  AIDS  ef- 
forts: "I  don't  feel  you  have  been 
there,"  he  told  the  President. 

Johnson  asked  the  President  to  see 
to  it  that  his  upcoming  budget  includes 
far  more  spending  on  AIDS.  Specifi- 
cally, he  asked  $900  million  for  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health  research 
programs,  $900  million  to  fund  treat- 
ment programs  under  the  Ryan  White 
Act,  and  $500  million  for  Medicaid  pay- 
ments to  people  with  AIDS. 

Johnson's  sports  metaphor  just 
might  catch  the  President's  attention. 
He  wrote,  "No  matter  how  good  the 
team  may  be,  it  won't  win  the  cham- 
pionship without  the  owner  fully  in  the 
game."* 


CONCERNING  THE  EFFORTS  OF 
SECTION  471,  FEDERAL  DEPOSIT 
IMPROVEMENT  ACT  OF  1991 

•  Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  an  assort- 
ment of  statements  have  appeared  in 
the  Congressional  Record  concerning 
the  effect  of  section  471  of  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  Im- 
provement Act  of  1991  on  the  pending 
lawsuit  between  Sears,  Roebuck  and 
the  VISA  credit  card  organization.  For 
the  most  part  these  statements  simply 
confirm  that  the  provision  was  not  in- 
tended to  affect  the  antitrust  issues 
raised  in  the  lawsuit.  This  point  was 
discussed  at  length  by  the  members  of 
the  conference  committee  that  adopted 
the  provision  and  was  well  understood. 
However,  other  statements  appearing 
in  the  Record,  including  statements  by 
some  Members  who  were  not  even  on 
the  conference  committee,  reflect  a 
misunderstanding  of  the  intended  ef- 
fect of  this  provision.  I  want  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  set  the  record 
straight,  once  and  for  all. 

Section  471  of  the  Federal  Deposit  In- 
surance Corporation  Improvement  Act 
of  1991  is  a  simple  and  straightforward 
provision.  What  it  says,  without  plac- 
ing any  gloss  whatsoever  on  its  own 
words,  is  that  if  someone  wais  obligated 
to  provide  services  to  a  thrift  institu- 
tion at  the  time  that  it  was  taken  over 
by  the  Resolution  Trust  Corjwration 
[RTC]  and  the  RTC  then  transferred 
the  right  to  receive  those  services  to 
someone  else  after  August  9,  1989,  then 
the  service  provider  is  obligated  to  pro- 
vide those  services  to  the  RTC's  trans- 


feree. There  is  one  exemption:  Where  . 
the  transferee  fails  to  comply  with  a 
material  term  or  condition  of  the  origi- 
nal obligation. 

I  will  not  reiterate  here  the  impor- 
tance of  this  provision  for  ensuring  the 
ability  of  the  RTC  to  maximize  the 
amount  that  it  can  recover  from  the 
assets  of  failed  thrifts  and,  thus,  to  re- 
duce the  ultimate  cost  of  the  savings 
and  loan  crisis  to  the  American  tax- 
payer. I  addressed  this  in  remarks  that 
appeared  in  the  Congressional  Record 
on  December  18.  However,  I  do  want  to 
return  to  the  other  point  that  I  made 
on  the  same  occasion:  The  members  of 
the  conference  committee  who  voted 
without  dissents— and  only  one  absten- 
tion— to  include  this  provision  in  our 
conference  report  were  fully  cognizant 
that  this  provision  would  apply  to  a 
dispute  then  pending  between  Sears, 
Roebuck  and  the  VISA  credit  card  or- 
ganization, and  that  this  provision 
would  have  the  effect  of  permitting 
Sears  to  launch  its  VISA  card  program 
now. 

Some  Members  of  Congress  have 
since  inserted  statements  in  the 
Record  regarding  the  application  of 
the  provision  to  that  dispute.  For  ex- 
ample, it  has  been  asserted  that  the  re- 
quirements of  the  provision  do  not 
apply  if  a  service  provider  is  asked  to 
increase  or  expand  or  "otherwise  mod- 
ify" its  services  in  any  way.  The  lan- 
guage of  the  statute  is  clear:  The  scope 
of  the  service  provider's  obligation  is 
defined  by  what  services  it  was  obli- 
gated to  provide  to  the  failed  thrift, 
not  by  what  services,  or  what  volume 
of  services,  it  was  actually  providing  to 
the  thrift  at  any  point  in  time.  Any 
suggestion  to  the  contrary  simply  con- 
tradicts the  terms  of  the  statute,  and 
finds  no  support  whatsoever  in  the  dis- 
cussions of  the  conference  coimmittee. 

A  few  statements  have  been  made 
that  there  was  no  intention  on  the  con- 
ferees' part  to  affect  the  litigation  be- 
tween Sears  and  VISA.  Most  of  those 
statements  merely  confirm  that  the 
antitrust  issues  were  the  subject  of 
that  litigation  are  imaffected  by  this 
legislation.  With  this  I  agree  entirely; 
in  fact,  I  made  this  point  myself  in  a 
written  colloquy  with  Senator  Metzen- 
BAUM.  Whether  Sears  has  valid  claims 
against  VISA,  or  VISA  against  Sears, 
under  the  antitrust  laws  is  not  ad- 
dressed by  this  legislation  and  should 
be  decided  by  the  courts. 

One  or  two  statements  appear  to  go 
further,  however,  and  to  suggest  that 
the  conferees  did  not  intend  this  legis- 
lation to  provide  Sears  with  the  basis 
to  launch  its  VISA  card  program  before 
those  antitrust  issues  were  decided. 
One  statement,  made  by  a  Member  who 
was  not  on  the  conference  committee, 
states  that  section  471  was  adopted 
"based  on  assurances  made  by  its  spon- 
sor"—a  clear  reference  to  me — to  this 
effect.  These  assertions  are  incorrect. 

At  the  time  when  the  conference 
committee  was  meeting,  there  was  no 
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whatsoever  about  the  effect  of 
provision.  I  had  been  actively  lob- 
opponents  of  this  provision,  as 
other   Members   of  Congress 
K)th  before  and  during  the  con- 
committee,   precisely   on   the 
that  it  would  affect  the  dis- 
l^ tween  Sears  and  VISA.  The  pro- 
s  opponents  knew  exactly  what 
pfovision  would  do.  and  the  chair- 
the  House  Banking  Committee 
against  the  provision  precisely 
ground  that  it  would  affect  this 
At  no  time  did  I  ever  say  or 
much  less  assure  anyone,  that 
do  otherwise.  In  fact,  the  tran- 
of  the  conference  committee  de- 
shows  that  when  the  chair- 
the  House  Banking  Committee 
against   the   provision   on   the 
that  it  would  impact  on  ongo- 
liligation.  I  noted  that:   "*  *  *  it 
i  ivolve  Sears  and  both  of  us  have 
\  ery  open  about  that.  *  *  *" 
te  anyone  with  any  question 
this  issue  to  read  the  transcript 
committee's   deliberations   on 
ptovision  in  full.  What  they  will 
ihat  several  participants,  includ- 
made  repeated  and  explicit  ref- 
to  the  fact  that  this  provision 
affect  the  dispute  between  Sears 
SA,  although  it  would  not  affect 
a  iti trust    causes    of   action    that 
;hen    pending   in   litigation   be- 
Sears  and  VISA.  In  addition,  I 
>ortions    of  a   memo    from    the 
Holders  of  America,  which  I 
nany  conferees  had  copies  of  and 
was  available  to  anyone  to  ex- 
I  ask  to  have  the  text  of  that 
inserted  in  the  Record  following 
emarks. 

President,    there   appear    to    be 

of  Members  of  Congress  who 

or  who  at  some  point  since 

conference  committee  have  come 

.  this  provision,  and  I  respect 

1  ight  to  do  so.  But  by  overwhelm- 

of  the  conference  committee. 

Chamber  and  the  House  of  Rep- 

and  as  well  as  President 

signature,  this  provision  is  now 

ts    implementation    should    be 

first  and  foremost  on  the  legisla- 

l^nguage  itself,  and  not.  in  any 

on  belated  efforts  to  defeat  it  by 

its  clear  meaning.* 


CLARIFYING  LEGISLATIVE  INTENT 
OF  RTC  PROVISION 


)AMATO.  Mr.  President,  today  I 

clarify  the  legislative  intent  of 

concerning  the  Resolution 

Corporation  that  was  discussed 

length  by  the  House-Senate 

conference  committee  and  included  in 

Deposit  Insurance  Corpora- 

Iihprovement  Act  of  1991. 

unilerstand  that  several  statements 

section  471  have  been  made 

Congressional  Record  follow- 

passage  of  the  Federal  Deposit 

Corporation    Improvement 


Act  of  1991.  some  of  these  statements 
clearly  misconstrue  the  intent  of  this 
provision  as  well  as  its  effect. 

Section  471  ensures  that  the  Resolu- 
tion Trust  Corporation  will  be  able  to 
transfer  assets  of  a  failed  institution 
without  risk  that  the  assets  will  be- 
come useless  in  the  hands  of  the  trans- 
feree. 

Among  other  things,  section  471  al- 
lows the  RTC  to  freely  transfer  the 
credit  card  business  of  a  failed  savings 
and  loan,  without  third  party  consent. 

As  I  stated  during  the  discussion  of 
section  471,  this  provision  has  a  twofold 
value.  First,  it  has  a  substantial  im- 
pact on  the  ability  of  the  RTC  to  be 
able  to  sell  certain  assets,  such  as  cred- 
it card  operations,  and  to  maximize 
profits  when  selling  these  assets.  As  a 
result,  taxpayers  will  ultimately  bene- 
fit. Second,  section  471  promotes  a 
competitive  free  market  in  the  credit 
card  industry.  A  competitive  free  cred- 
it card  market  will  ultimately  benefit 
consumers. 

One  of  the  issues  that  was  specifi- 
cally considered  during  the  discussion 
of  section  471  was  the  effect  that  this 
provision  would  have  on  pending  litiga- 
tion involving  Sears.  Roebuck  and 
VISA.  Indeed,  it  is  not  unusual  for  leg- 
islation to  affect  some  pending  litiga- 
tion. The  conferees  concluded  that 
Sears  could  continue  its  lawsuit 
against  VISA  on  the  grounds  of  anti- 
trust law.  However,  the  effect  of  sec- 
tion 471  would  be  to  provide  an  inde- 
pendent basis  for  Sears  to  enforce  the 
rights  it  had  acquired  from  the  RTC. 

Mr.  President,  section  471  should  be 
read  for  its  plain  meaning  which  is 
clearly  reflected  in  the  transcript  of 
the  House-Senate  Conference  on  Fed- 
eral Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  Im- 
provement Act  of  1991.« 


THE  DEDICATION  OF  CAROLINE 
CHURCH  IN  BROOKHAVEN,  NY 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  honor  Caroline  Church  of 
Brookhaven,  NY. 

Caroline  Church  of  Brookhaven  was 
organized  in  1723  as  Christ  Church  and 
by  1729  the  building  was  erected.  The 
original  settlement  was  known  inter- 
changeably as  Cromwell  Bay  and  var- 
ious spellings  of  Setauket.  Later,  Cap- 
tain Scott  changed  the  name  to 
Ashford  after  his  hometown  in  Kent. 
England.  The  name  Brookhaven  is  used 
in  town  records  as  early  as  1664;  how- 
ever, in  an  application  dated  1659  by 
free  holders  of  the  town  to  become  at- 
tached to  Connecticut,  the  name  Crom- 
well Bay  is  used.  The  charter  or  patent 
given  to  the  town  by  Colonel  Nicolls. 
Governor  General  of  New  York  on 
March  7,  1666.  established  the  legal 
name  as  Brooke  Haven. 

The  edifice,  essentially  unaltered  in 
size,  has  been  used  for  worship  by  the 
Setauket  congregation  continuously 
since  its  building.  In  the  year  1730  the 


name  was  changed  from  Christ  Church 
to  Caroline,  in  honor  of  Wilhelmina 
Karoline.  the  Queen  of  George  II,  who 
then  gave  the  church  altar  cloths  and  a 
Communion  service,  consisting  of  a 
chalice,  pattern,  and  alms  basin.  The 
service  is  used  on  special  occasions. 

Up  until  1937  the  Interior  of  the 
church  had  undergone  many  changes, 
the  most  significant  of  which  took 
place  in  the  middle  of  the  19th  century. 
At  this  time  a  false  ceiling  was  added, 
beams  were  enclosed,  and  new  furnish- 
ings installed,  with  the  result  that  the 
colonial  interior  became  unrecogniz- 
able. In  the  late  1930's,  under  the  lead- 
ership of  the  Melville  family,  a  major 
program  was  undertaken  in  the  three 
villages  to  construct  a  village  in  colo- 
nial style.  In  1934,  the  Melvilles.  pa- 
rishioners of  Caroline  Church,  in  mem- 
ory of  Frank  Melville,  Jr.,  provided  the 
resources  for  the  program  and  initiated 
a  project  to  restore  Caroline  Church's 
original  colonial  features. 

After  a  period  of  research,  work  com- 
menced in  1937.  The  parish  house  was 
detached  from  the  church  thereby  re- 
storing the  original  lines  of  the  self- 
standing  building.  On  the  inside,  the 
false  ceiling  and  walls  were  stripped  off 
to  reveal  the  original  hand-hewn  oak 
timbers.  The  earlier  barrel  ceiling  was 
restored.  In  the  vestibule,  additional 
columns  and  beams  were  uncovered 
along  with  wooden  retaining  brack- 
ets—ships knees — in  the  upper  corners, 
the  latter  indicative  of  the  carpentry 
skills  of  the  shipbuilding  village.  The 
church's  interior  was  completely  re- 
modeled in  colonial  style.  Of  antique 
significance  was  the  restoration  of  the 
old  whale  lamps  and  the  return  of  the 
Sheraton  chairs,  previously  owned  by 
Bishop  Seabury,  given  by  his  son. 
Charles  Seabury,  to  the  sanctuary. 

In  addition  to  the  restoration  aspect 
of  the  project,  new  facilities  were 
added.  Excavation  under  both  church 
and  parish  house  provided  meeting 
rooms  and  catering  facilities. 

Improvements  and  restoration  con- 
tinued to  be  necessary  for  good  mainte- 
nance and  care.  During  the  years  1985- 
87  the  church  tower  was  completely  re- 
stored and  the  gallery  repaired  and 
renovated. 

The  church  and  graveyard  have  been 
placed  on  the  National  Register  of  His- 
toric Places  by  the  U.S.  Department  of 
the  Interior  in  1991. 

I  offer  my  sincere  congratulations  to 
the  congregation  of  Caroline  Church  on 
this  historic  occasion.* 


CENTENNIAL  OF  MANHATTAN  COL- 
LEGES  SCHOOL  OF  ENGINEER- 
ING 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  on  the  first  day  of  session  in  1992 
to  congratulate  Manhattan  College  as 
it  begins  the  centennial  celebration  of 
its  school  of  engineering.  Tonight  in 
the  Waldorf  Astoria,  in  New  York  City, 
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the  Jiispers  will  gather  and  begin  a 
year  that  will  commemorate  and  cele- 
brate all  that  the  school  of  engineering 
has  contributed  to  New  York  City,  New 
York  State,  our  Nation,  and  our  world. 
Over  the  past  century,  the  school  and 
its  faculty  have  helped  set  the  highest 
standards  for  one  of  civilization's  most 
noble  professions  by  preparing  leaders 
in  the  development  of  this  indispen- 
sable field. 

Among  the  better  known  structures 
that  have  been  designed  or  built  by 
Manhattan's  engineering  graduates  are 
the  George  Washington  and  Triborough 
Bridges  in  New  York.  One  Liberty 
Place  in  Philadelphia,  the  Potomac 
Bridge  in  Virginia,  and  most  recently. 
Sears  Tower,  the  largest  reinforced 
concrete  building  in  Chicago  and  the 
world. 

The  school  of  engineering  recently 
marked  another  important  anniver- 
sary, the  50th  year  of  its  prestigious 
graduate  program  in  environmental  en- 
gineering. Alumni  of  this  program  hold 
top  posts  in  industry,  government,  aca- 
deme, developing  technologies  and  en- 
acting policies  that  help  cities  and 
towns  dispose  of  municipal  wastes  safe- 
ty and  effectively. 

The  school  of  engineering  can  actu- 
ally trace  its  roots  to  the  1880's,  when 
Manhattan  joined  other  American  col- 
leges in  an  effort  to  meet  our  growing 
Nation's  need  for  a  professional  corps 
of  engineers. 

To  some,  it  was  a  radical  move.  Like 
most  19th  century  colleges,  Manhattan 
had  a  classical  curriculum,  focusing  on 
Latin,  Greek,  philosophy,  rhetoric,  and 
mathematics.  But  the  Christian  Broth- 
ers, who  founded  Manhattan,  had  al- 
ways believed  in  keeping  up  to  date  in 
a  world  of  growing  technology.  And  so. 
in  the  mid-1880's,  they  introduced  sub- 
jects such  as  chemistry,  physics,  quan- 
titative and  qualitative  analysis,  and 
engrineering. 

The  program  gained  momentum  in 
1888,  when  the  college  opened  courses 
specifically  to  prepare  students  for  ca- 
reers in  engineering.  Entrusted  with 
the  program's  development  was  Broth- 
er Caesarius  Paulian,  who.  before  join- 
ing the  Christian  Brothers  in  1882, 
taught  engineering  at  McGill  Univer- 
sity and  served  as  an  engineer  with  the 
Canadian  Pacific  and  Missouri  Pacific 
Railroads. 

In  1892,  Manhattan  College  conferred 
its  first  two  engineering  degrees.  Pro- 
pelled by  the  program's  success,  the 
college  formally  established  its  school 
of  engineering. 

The  father  of  engineering  at  Manhat- 
tan College,  Brother  Paulian,  died  in 
1893.  Taking  the  helm  was  another  aca- 
demic giant.  Brother  Potamian 
O'Reilly.  A  graduate  of  London  Univer- 
sity, Brother  Potamian  worked  closely 
with  a  number  of  distinguished  British 
scientists. 

The  school  of  engineering  grew  in 
prestige— and    enrollment— throughout 
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the  20th  century.  This  success  was 
largely  due  to  the  leadership  of  one 
man.  Brother  Amandus  Leo  Call,  dean 
of  the  school  of  engineering  from  1930 
to  1961. 

Brother  Leo  was  unsurpassed  as  an 
educator  and  administrator.  Under  his 
direction,  the  school's  original  curricu- 
lum in  civil  and  electrical  engineering 
was  expanded.  An  option  in  mechanical 
engineering  was  added  in  195&,  and 
chemical  engineering  followed  suit  in 
1957. 

The  school  of  engineering  gained  a 
new  home— and  redoubled  in  strength- 
with  the  inauguration  of  the  Leo  Engi- 
neering Building  in  1963,  named  after 
the  dean  who  had  meant  so  much  to 
the  school,  its  faculty,  and  particularly 
its  students.  The  stately  brick  facility 
is  just  off  the  main  campus  at  24th 
Street.  Additional  space  was  added 
with  the  completion  of  the  Fischback 
Wing  in  1979  and  the  Research  and 
Learning  Center  in  the  mid-1980's. 

The  school  of  engineering  now  begins 
its  second  century  with  a  sense  of  his- 
torical precedence.  Today's  faculty  and 
administration,  led  by  Brother  Presi- 
dent Thomsis  Scanlon,  are  as  commit- 
ted to  offering  state-of-the-art  engi- 
neering education  as  were  their  19th 
century  predecessors.  It  is  a  legacy  of 
excellence  that  promises  future  genera- 
tions of  outstanding  engineers.* 


SEPHARDIC  QUmCENTENNIAL 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
in  recognition  and  commemoration  of 
the  500th  anniversary  of  the  expulsion 
of  the  Jewish  people  from  Spain — the 
Sephardic  Quincentennial. 

The  year  1992  marks  not  only  the 
500th  anniversary  of  the  momentous 
voyage  of  Christopher  Columbus  but 
the  beginnings  of  Sephardic  Jewry.  In 
1492,  King  Ferdinand  and  Queen  Isa- 
bella signed  a  decree  which  effectively 
expelled  the  Jews  from  Spain,  unless 
they  denounced  their  faith.  There  was 
much  suffering  for  those  who  refused, 
but  others  secretly  kept  their  faith  or 
left  for  new  lands  to  establish  new 
communities.  Wherever  they  went,  the 
host  societies  benefited  greatly  from 
their  contributions. 

The  American  Sephardi  Federation 
and  the  Jewish  Community  Relations 
Council  of  Greater  New  York,  in  addi- 
tion to  many  other  prominent  organi- 
zations, will  coordinate  commemora- 
tions of  the  tragic  results  of  the  Inqui- 
sition, honor  the  nations  that  wel- 
comed the  dispersed  Jews,  and  cele- 
brate the  innumerable  contributions  of 
Sephardic  culture  of  Jewish  history 
and  the  world  at  large. 

The  New  York  City  area  is  home  to 
over  200.000  Sephardic — Mediterranean 
and  Middle  Elastern — Jews.  The  Jewish 
people  originating  from  Syria,  Egypt, 
Lebanon,  Turkey,  Iraq,  and  a  host  of 
other  countries  are  among  America's 
most  successful  immigrants.  More  im- 


portantly, their  tradition  of  self-help 
and  public  spiritedness  serves  as  an  ex- 
ample for  our  Nation's  citizens. 

In  the  Jewish  matrimonial  tradition, 
the  groom  breaks  a  glass  during  the 
ceremony  to  commemorate  the  de- 
struction of  the  Second  Temple.  This 
provides  a  sense  of  "level  headedness" 
even  during  a  moment  that  is  one  of 
life's  most  joyous.  One  can  draw  a  par- 
allel between  this  tradition  and  the 
"bittersweet"  flavor  of  the  momentous 
events  whose  500th  anniversary  we  ob- 
serve this  year. 

For  the  Sephardic  Jews  and,  indeed, 
for  all  Jews  and  all  people  of  good  will, 
this  year's  celebrations  are  bittersweet 
as  well.  We  must  remember  that  4,000 
Syrian  Jews  remain  hostages  in  the 
Syria  of  Hafez  Assad,  several  Lebanese 
Jews  remain  kidnaped  by  Hezbollah 
terrorists,  and  four  Israeli  MIA's  re- 
main held  or  unaccounted  for.  Further- 
more, the  State  of  Israel,  beloved  to  all 
Jews,  remains  under  great  pressure, 
even  by  her  friends,  in  deference  to 
untrustworthy  dictators  like  Syria's 
Assad.  There  is  more  than  legitimate 
reason  for  concern. 

But  let  us  take  this  opportunity  to 
recognize  some  of  the  positive  at- 
tributes of  this  anniversary.  Let  us  uti- 
lize this  commemoration  to  mark  a 
victory  over  intolerance  and  to  remind 
us  of  the  need  for  rapprochement 
among  the  peoples  of  the  world.  Let  us 
honor  the  world's  Sephardic  Jewish 
communities  who  have  given  so  much 
to  their  fellow  man.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  A  LEADING  FIGURE 
IN  MEDICINE 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  pay  tribute  to  a  very  special 
person  who  made  many  great  contribu- 
tions to  numerous  New  Yorkers,  Dr.  W. 
Brewster  Wolfe.  His  long  and  outstand- 
ing career  as  an  internist  and  specialist 
in  heart  disease  and  as  chief  of  staff  of 
St.  Luke's  Hospital  in  Newburgh,  NY, 
began  at  Harvard  Medical  School.  He 
graduated  in  1949  and  served  as  a  medi- 
cal officer  in  the  U.S.  Army  in  Ger- 
many. From  there,  he  went  to  St. 
Louis  University  Medical  Center  and 
on  to  Bellevue  Hospital  in  New  York 
City.  He  worked  in  the  Garrison,  NY. 
area  before  finally  settling  in  New- 
burgh after  completing  the  necessary 
certification  for  internal  medicine. 

Dr.  W.  Brewster  Wolfe's  outstanding 
qualities  of  enlightened  leadership  and 
exceptional  dedication  brought  him  to 
the  scene  of  the  giant  Woodstock  Music 
Festival  at  Bethel,  NY,  in  1969.  It  oc- 
curred to  him  that  much  needed  medi- 
cal assistance  would  be  in  short  supply, 
so  he  traveled  to  the  event  with  his 
daughter  Anna.  For  3  days,  from  Au- 
gust 15  to  17,  virtually  without  rest, 
and  almost  no  food,  he  treated  more 
than  1,000  patients  at  the  festival.  He 
became  an  unsung  hero  then  and  re- 
mained an  unsung  hero  until  he  died  on 
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Decen  iber  7,  1991.  It  is  time  for  us  to 
recogi  Ize  Dr.  Wolfe  as  the  hero  that  he 
qemember  the  contributions  that 
,  and  honor  his  memory  by  our 
selfless  efforts  on  behalf  of  our  Na- 
most  noble  ideals, 
in  Pittsburgh.  PA.  Dr.  Wolfe 
son  of  the  late  Maj.  C.  Holmes 
Sr.,  an  executive  of  the  Alu- 
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r  larried  Margaret  Conway  of  Med- 

lA,  and  has  10  children,  4  sons 

laughters:  Christopher.  Timothy, 

Brian,  Sharron,  Anria,  Eliza- 

'^ictoria,  Penelope,  and  Pamela. 

medical   accomplishments   were 

his  approach  was  philanthropic. 

might  say  that  Dr.  W.  Brewster 

was  a  model  physician.  He  has 

ijiuch  for  his  community — he  was 

in   creating  a  coronary 
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York  State.  At  the  time  of  his 

despite  illness,  he  was  seeking 
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t  at  the  St.  Luke's  Hospital. 
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A  Major  milestone  for  the 

DURHAM  COS. 


o' 


3«  rvices  I 


D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 

;o  acknowledge  the  25th  anniver- 

the  Durham  Cos.,  a  temporary 

company. 

Durham  Co.  was  founded  by  E. 

Peter  D..  and  Brian  C.  Durham 

Buffalo.  NY,  in  1967.  From  the  onset, 

provided  primarily  industrial 

to   businesses   in   western   New 


film 


then,  the  Durham  Cos.  have 
and  prospered  in  the  human  re- 
arena.  They  provide  temporary 
pi  rmanent  personnel  to  the  cleri- 
in  lustrial,  and  technical  arena  and 
perma  lent  personnel  to  the  health  care 
indust  y  throughout  the  United  States 
and  overseas. 

The 
gettini  ■ 
Yorkefs 
vided 


Durham  Cos.  are  responsible  for 

thousands    of    western    New 

employed.  They  have  also  pro- 

>hysicians  to  area  facilities  and 

contrifuted    to    Buffalo's    growth    by 

physicians  into  western  New 


ig 


bringi 
York. 

I  amj  proud  to  congratulate  this  fine 
organi  lation  in  playing  such  a  vital 
role  in  bringing  jobs  and  employees  to- 
gether The  Durham  Cos.  were  the  ini- 
tial leiders  of  the  temporary  help  in- 
dustry I  salute  the  Durham  Cos.  for 
their  a  chievements  and  wish  them  con- 
tinued growth  for  the  next  25  years.* 


U.S.  NATIONAL  TEAM  FIRST 
WOMEN'S  WORLD  CUP  CHAMPIONS 

•  Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  on  No- 
vember 30.  1991,  before  59.000  soccer 
fans  in  Guangzhou.  China,  the  United 
States  Women's  National  Team  made 
sports  history  in  defeating  Norway  2  to 
1  to  become  the  first-ever.  Women's 
World  Cup  Champions.  The  tournament 
brought  to  light  the  successes  attained 
and  perhaps  the  obstacles  to  be  faced 
by  those  promoting  women's  soccer 
around  the  world  and  in  the  Olympics. 

For  the  past  5  years,  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  have  joined 
together  to  recognize  how  far  Amer- 
ican women  have  come  in  athletic 
achievement.  The  Congress  will  again 
commemorate  National  Women  and 
Girls  in  Sports  Day  on  February  6.  1992. 

In  my  remarks  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  on  October  8,  1991,  I  called  at- 
tention to  an  exhibition  match  be- 
tween the  United  States  women  and 
the  Chinese  team  at  George  Mason  Uni- 
versity. I  pointed  with  pride  that  the 
American  team,  with  a  number  of  play- 
ers from  Virginia,  had  already  quali- 
fied to  play  in  the  FIFA  Women's 
World  Championship.  I  also  urged  that 
as  a  result  of  the  world-wide  competi- 
tion in  women's  soccer,  it  should  be 
considered  as  a  gold  medal  sport  at  the 
1996  Olympics  in  Atlanta. 

Fortunately,  we  have  a  congressional 
Olympic  Caucus  to  promote  such  an 
idea.  Although  the  U.S.  Government 
does  not  directly  support  the  Olympics, 
its  support  of  the  Olympic  Coin  Act  has 
helped  raise  millions  for  the  U.S. 
Olympic  Committee.  Therefore,  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  urge  the  caucus  to 
consider  ways  of  promoting  women's 
soccer  as  a  gold  medal  sport  at  the  1996 
Olympics  in  the  city  of  Atlanta,  GA. 

Such  action  would  provide  a  continu- 
ing opportunity  to  encourage  more  par- 
ticipation in  girls'  soccer  by  promoting 
the  U.S.  Women's  National  Team  and 
our  ever-improving  youth  programs.  At 
this  time  it  is  interesting  to  note: 

Females  make  up  40  percent  of  all 
youth  players; 

One  out  of  every  three  youngsters 
under  the  age  of  18  plays  soccer— of 
that — 50  percent  are  women; 

Of  the  29,372  who  play  college  soccer, 
26  percent  are  women; 

In  high  schools,  33  percent  of  the 
327,000  soccer  players  are  women; 

High  schools  added  more  boys  and 
girls  varsity  soccer  programs  than  any 
other  sport  in  1990-91. 

The  women  on  this  team  have  made 
countless  personal  sacrifices.  All  of  the 
women  are  college-educated  and  have 
devoted  themselves  mentally,  phys- 
ically, and  spiritually  to  the  game.  It 
is  especially  pleasing  that  Virginia  is 
well  represented.  Virginia  alumnae  of 
the  Washington  Area  Girls  Soccer  Pro- 
gram on  the  team  are:  Kim  Maslin- 
Kammerdeiner.  ail-American  at  George 
Mason  University  who  returns  to  Fair- 
fax  County  as  a  coach  and   teacher; 


Wendy  Gebauer,  graduate  of  South 
Lakes  High  School  in  Reston,  ail- 
American  and  graduate  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  North  Carolina;  Mia  Hamm, 
graduate  of  Lake  Braddock  High 
School  in  Burke,  all-American  and  stu- 
dent at  the  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina; Megan  McCarthy,  graduate  of 
Robinson  High  School  in  Fairfax,  all- 
American  and  graduate  of  William  and 
Mary;  and  Amanda  Cromwell,  graduate 
of  Annandale  High  School  in  Annan- 
dale,  all-American  and  student  at  the 
University  of  Virginia.  The  latter  two 
team  members  were  unable  to  play  at 
the  World  Cup— McCarthy,  former 
NCAA  player  of  the  year,  was  injured 
and  Cromwell,  co-captain  and  all-time 
leading  scorer,  was  playing  with  UVA 
in  the  NCAA  final  four  tournament. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  strive  to  make 
their  dreams  come  true  in  Atlanta,  GA 
in  1996.* 


A  TIME  FOR  PEACE  IN  EL 
SALVADOR 

•  Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  as  one 
who  fought  for  a  decade  against  the 
Reagan  and  Bush  administration's 
military  policy  in  El  Salvador,  I  want 
to  be  among  the  first  to  congratulate 
all  those  who  had  a  role  in  the  success- 
ful peace  negotiations  which  led  to  the 
January  16  peace  agreement  ending 
that  terrible  war. 

From  the  cowardly  and  still 
unpunished  assassination  of  Arch- 
bishop Oscar  Romero  a  dozen  years  ago 
to  the  brutal  massacre  of  the  six  Jesuit 
priests  in  1989.  the  people  of  El  Sal- 
vador have  witnessed  and  endured  hor- 
rors almost  unimaginable.  For  a  dozen 
years  they  have  prayed  for  an  end  to 
the  calamity  that  has  left  over  70.000 
dead,  and  forced  hundreds  of  thousands 
to  flee  their  homes. 

During  that  period,  the  United  States 
poured  over  $5  billion  into  El  Salvador, 
a  country  not  much  bigger  than  my 
own  State  of  Vermont.  Much  of  that 
aid  went  to  support  the  Salvadoran 
Armed  Forces,  despite  its  record  of  cor- 
ruption and  human  rights  atrocities. 
Likewise,  the  former  Soviet  Union, 
East  Germany,  Cuba,  and  the  Sandi- 
nistas bankrolled  the  FMLN's  cause, 
which  contributed  to  the  suffering  of 
many  civilians  caught  in  the  middle. 

But  the  time  for  blame  is  past.  I  have 
spoken  on  this  floor  too  many  times  to 
count  about  the  waste  of  money  and 
lives  caused  by  our  policy,  the  Salva- 
doran Government  and  the  FMLN.  It  is 
time  to  look  ahead,  to  turn  our  ener- 
gies to  the  peace  agreement  and  the 
permanent  ceasefire  on  February  1. 
which  sets  the  stage  for  the  demobili- 
zation of  the  combatants  and  recon- 
struction of  the  country. 

No  party  to  the  negotiations  should 
go  unrecognized.  Former  U.N.  Sec- 
retary General  Perez  de  Cuellar  and  his 
assistant  Alvaro  De  Soto  deserve  spe- 
cial praise,  for  challenging  the  parties 


to  negotiate  under  U.N.  auspices  and 
for  their  persistence  through  many 
months  of  extremely  complex  and  at 
times  acrimonious  discussions. 

Mr.  President,  Cristiani  and  the 
FMLN  leaders  also  showed  courage. 
Cristiani  for  becoming  personally  en- 
gaged in  the  negotiations  when  they 
seemed  close  to  collapse,  and  the 
FMLN  for  agreeing  to  demobilize  and 
putting  their  faith  in  the  political 
process. 

The  United  States  representative  to 
the  United  Nations,  Ambassador  Thom- 
as Pickering,  Assistant  Secretary  Ber- 
nard Aronson  and  United  States  Am- 
bassador to  El  Salvador,  William  Walk- 
er, all  played  indispensable  roles  in  the 
steadily  pushing  the  parties  toward  an 
agreement. 

Many  in  Congress  played  important 
roles.  Senator  Chris  Dodd  and  Con- 
gressman Joe  Moakley  provided  indis- 
pensable leadership,  and  it  was  an 
honor  to  work  so  closely  with  them  to 
contribute  toward  the  goal  of  this 
peace  agreement. 

But  perhaps  the  greatest  recognition 
should  be  to  the  six  Jesuits.  Their 
deaths,  more  than  anything  else,  galva- 
nized opposition  to  continued  United 
States  support  for  a  military  solution 
to  the  conflict.  The  Congress  soon  drew 
the  line.  Over  the  administration's  ve- 
hement objections,  we  withheld  half 
the  military  aid  and  tied  release  of  the 
other  half  to  progress  in  the  negotia- 
tions and  on  human  rights.  Only  then 
did  the  negotiations  really  begin  to 
bear  fruit. 

The  road  ahead  is  filled  with  obsta- 
cles. There  will  almost  certainly  be 
violations  of  the  ceasefire,  and  public 
denunciations  that  one  side  or  the 
other  is  not  living  up  to  the  agreement. 
But  I  am  optimistic.  The  United  Na- 
tions, which  brought  the  two  sides  to- 
gether and  kept  the  peace  process 
alive,  will  have  a  central  role  in  the 
reconciliation  and  reconstruction  proc- 
ess in  the  months  ahead.  After  so  much 
has  been  achieved,  neither  side  wants 
to  be  blamed  for  a  return  to  the  old 
days. 

Much  will  depend  on  the  ability  of  all 
sectors  of  the  society — Government, 
business,  labor,  the  FMLN — to  join 
forces  and  address  the  underlying 
causes  of  the  war— poverty,  injustice, 
and  a  political  system  which  perpet- 


uated those  inequities.  Any  successful 
reconstruction  program  must  bring  a 
better  life  to  the  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  people,  especially  in  the  rural  areas 
in  the  north,  who  have  been  ignored. 
For  many  of  those  communities  the 
only  contact  they  have  had  was  with 
disastrous  consequences.  They  must 
have  a  voice  in  the  design  and  imple- 
mentation of  the  reconstruction  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  President,  as  chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee  I 
will  be  consulting  with  other  Senators 
and  officials  in  the  State  Department 
and  AID  on  a  new  United  States  aid 
program  for  El  Salvador.  I  have  also 
sought  the  views  of  the  Government  of 
El  Salvador  and  the  FMLN.  My  hope  is 
that  together  we  can  design  a  program 
that  fully  supports  the  United  Nations 
agreement,  and  avoids  the  controver- 
sies of  the  past.  It  is  my  hope  and  my 
intention  to  include  a  new  aid  program 
for  El  Salvador  in  the  forthcoming  For- 
eign Operations  appropriations  bill 
which  must  be  completed  and  sent  to 
the  President  prior  to  March  31.» 


UKRAINE  IS  FREE 

•  Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  after  a 
struggle  of  countless  generations  span- 
ning a  millennium,  Ukraine  is  free. 
Freedom-loving  people  throughout  the 
world  celebrate  and  pray  that  this  is 
the  culmination  of  Ukraine's  struggle, 
the  dawn  of  unchallenged  independ- 
ence, sovereignty,  and  freedom. 

While  Ukraine  has  been  an  independ- 
ent nation  only  intermittently  in  re- 
cent centuries,  the  Ukrainian  people 
never  lost  their  unique  culture,  their 
religion,  their  identity,  and  their  pride 
of  being  Ukrainian.  Through  years  of 
foreign  domination,  the  Ukrainian  peo- 
ple succeeded  in  their  struggle  to 
maintain  their  identity  and  their  de- 
sire for  independence.  With  inspiring 
tenacity,  Ukrainians  never  lost  their 
determination  to  be  free.  Generation 
after  generation  passed  the  torch, 
never  allowing  the  flames  of  the  dream 
to  be  extinguished. 

And  now,  as  this  generation  bears 
witness  to  the  fulfillment  of  Ukrainian 
independence.  freedom.  and  sov- 
ereignty, we  should  pay  special  tribute 
to  the  men  and  women  who  struggled 


through  the  years,  through  the  dec- 
ades, sometimes  through  lifetimes  to 
preserve  the  identity  and  dignity  of 
Ukraine.  At  immeasurable  personal 
cost  and  pain,  countless  patriots  never 
abandoned  the  dream  that  this  genera- 
tion has  lived  to  see  become  a  reality. 

The  nations  of  the  world,  new  and 
old,  are  joining  the  United  States  in 
welcoming  Ukraine  as  a  free  and  sov- 
ereign nation.  Ukraine  has  made  many 
important  commitments  to  sister  na- 
tions of  the  world.  None  is  more  impor- 
tant that  the  commitment  to  be  bound 
by  treaties  governing  nuclear  weapons 
reductions  and  dismantlement. 

Freedom-loving  people  everywhere 
have  a  stake  in  Ukrainian  independ- 
ence. The  struggle  was  long,  the  sac- 
rifices were  great,  and  the  victory  is 
historic.  Ukraine  is  free. 


ORDERS  FOR  TOMORROW 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  recess  until  10  a.m.,  Wednes- 
day, January  22;  that  following  the 
prayer,  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings 
be  deemed  approved  to  date;  that  fol- 
lowing the  time  reserved  for  the  two 
leaders,  there  be  a  period  for  morning 
business  not  to  extend  beyond  12  noon, 
with  Senators  permitted  to  speak 
therein,  with  the  following  Senators 
recognized  for  the  time  specified:  The 
flrst  hour  under  the  control  of  the  ma- 
jority leader  or  his  designee,  with  the 
next  15  minutes  under  the  control  of 
Senator  Pell,  and  the  remaining  time 
under  the  control  of  Senator  Wirth  or 
his  designee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  ordered. 


RECESS  UNTIL  TOMORROW  AT  10 
A.M. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  If  there  is  no  further 
business  today— and  I  see  no  other  Sen- 
ator seeking  recognition — I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
recess,  as  previously  ordered,  until  10 
a.m..  Wednesday.  January  22. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate, 
at  6:05  p.m..  recessed  until  Wednesday, 
January  22,  1992,  at  10  a.m. 
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House  met  at  12  noon. 

Chaplain,    Rev.    James    David 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  pray- 


t  es 


gratefulness,  O  God,  we  enter 

day  and  look  upon  all  the  pos- 

or  difficulties  that  are  before 

a  sense  of  privilege  for  the  op- 

of  serving  the  people  of  the 

With  a  sense  of  thankfulness 

8  responsibility  we  dedicate  our- 

to  doing  the  works  of  justice, 

the  ways  of  peace  and  sharing 

qxfelity  of  mercy  with  every  person. 

1  our  blessing,  O  God,  be  with  us 

w  ith  all  who  seek  to  strengthen 

n  new  our  land  so  that  Your  gifts 

ri|  hteousness    and    understanding 

the  heritage  of  all. 

is  our  earnest  prayer.  Amen. 
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THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined t  le  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedir  js  and  announces  to  the  House 
his  ap  iroval  thereof. 

PuTi  uant  to  clause  1,  rule  I.  the  Jour- 
nal stinds  approved. 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— Wcd/iesday,  January  22,  1992 


FLEDGE  OF  ALLEGIANCE 

SPEAKER.  Will  the  gentleman 
Colorado  [Mr.  Allard]  please 
orward  and  lead  the  House  in  the 
of  Allegiance. 

(VLLARD  led  the  Pledge  of  Alle- 
as  follows: 
pletge  allegiance  to  the  Flag  of  the 
States  of  America,  and  to  the  Repub- 
rhlch  it  stands,  one  nation  under  God, 
Indivisible,  with  liberty  and  justice  for  all. 


ME  SSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 


n  essage 


from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 

one  of  its  clerks,   announced 

bhe    Senate    had    passed    with 

amencjnents  in  which  the  concurrence 

House  is  requested,  bills  of  the 

of  the  following  titles: 

1989.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 

the  National  Institute  of  Standards 

Technology  and  the  Technology  Admln- 

of  the  Department  of  Commerce, 

other  purposes; 

032.  An  act  to  amend  the  Act  of  May 

authorizing  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 

o  designate  the  Nez  Perce  National 

Hlstori  ;al  Park  iil  the  State  of  Idaho,  and  for 

pfirposes; 

3635.    An   act   to   amend   the   Public 

Service  Act  to  revise  and  extend  the 

of    block    grants    for    preventive 

Lnd  health  services,  and  for  other  pur- 


ind 


3866.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  des- 
of  the  Flower  Garden  Banks  Na- 
larine  Sanctuary. 


The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendment  to 
the  bill  (H.R.  3635).  "An  act  to  amend 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to  revise 
and  extend  the  program  of  block  grants 
for  preventive  health  and  health  serv- 
ices, and  for  other  puriposes,"  requests 
a  conference  with  the  House  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  there- 
on, and  appoints  Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr. 
Metzenbaum.  Mr.  Harkin.  Mr.  Hatch. 
and  Mrs.  Kassebaum  to  be  the  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  the  following  resolu- 
tion: 

S.  Res.  242 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  inform  the 
House  of  Representatives  that  a  quorum  of 
the  Senate  is  assembled  and  that  the  Senate 
is  ready  to  proceed  to  business. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  and  concurrent 
resolutions  of  the  following  titles,  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested: 

S.  36.  An  act  entitled  the  "New  York  City 
Zebra  Mussel  Monitoring  Act  of  1991"; 

S.  1392.  An  act  to  strengthen  the  authority 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  regarding 
fraud  committed  in  connection  with  sales 
made  with  a  telephone,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; 

S.  2131.  An  act  to  repeal  section  618  of  the 
Resolution  Trust  Corporation,  Refinancing, 
Restructuring  and  Improvement  Act  of  1991; 

S.  Con.  Res.  85.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
correct  a  technical  error  in  the  enrollment  of 
the  bill  (H.R.  3531),  and  for  other  purposes; 
and 

S.  Con.  Res.  86.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
correct  the  enrollment  of  H.R.  2950. 

The  message  also  aimounced  that 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  l(X>-297,  the 
Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  President  pro 
tempore  and  upon  the  recommendation 
of  the  majority  leader  and  the  minor- 
ity leader,  appoints  Julie  Abeyta  of 
New  Mexico,  Susan  Adair  of  Oklahoma, 
Joan  Ainslie  of  California,  Andrew  L. 
Andreoli  of  California,  Richard  W.  Ar- 
nold of  Nevada,  Vivian  L.  Arviso  of  Ar- 
izona, Katherine  J.  Bancroft  of  Califor- 
nia, Lionel  Bordeaux  of  South  Dakota, 
Marilyn  K.  Bread  of  Kansas,  Mary  Ann 
Brittan  of  Oklahoma.  Joe  Byrd  of 
Oklahoma.  Howard  Chavez  of  Califor- 
nia. Robert  K.  Chiago  of  Kansas.  Julie 
Clouse  of  Kansas.  Shirley  Cogswell  of 
Maine.  Pete  G.  Coser  of  Oklahoma. 
Cheryl  Crazy  Bull  of  South  Dakota. 
Carol  Ann  Davis  of  North  Dakota. 
James  L.  Davis  of  North  Dakota.  Wil- 
liam Demmert  of  California,  Carl 
Downing  of  Oklahoma,  Joyce  Dugan  of 
North  Carolina,  Lloyd  Elm  of  New 
York,  Ruth  Frazier  of  New  Mexico, 
Nora  Garcia  of  California.  Lillian  Gar- 


nett  of  Alaska.  Pat  Goggles  of  Wyo- 
ming. Mary  Helen  Haney  of  Oklahoma. 
Marcelle  Sharron  Ahtone  Harjo  of 
Oklahoma.  Lawrence  H.  Hart  of  Okla- 
homa, Earl  Havatone  of  Arizona.  Vic- 
toria Higgins  of  Maine.  John 
Hornbrook  of  Indiana,  Cindy  Huston  of 
Oklahoma.  Pat  Jagiel  of  Florida.  Ste- 
phen Lewis  of  California,  Patricia 
Locke  of  South  Dakota.  Dwight  D. 
Lowry  of  California.  Ronnie  Lupe  of 
Arizona,  Oren  Lyons  of  New  York. 
Wilma  Mankiller  of  Oklahoma,  Bob  G. 
Martin  of  Kansas,  Twila  Martin- 
Kekahbah  of  North  Dakota,  Vernon 
Masayesva  of  Arizona,  Sylvia  J. 
McCloud  of  Nevada,  Sharon  McLane  of 
Kansas,  William  Mehojah  of  Washing- 
ton, DC,  Ted  Mitchell  of  Maine,  Josiah 
Newton  Moore  of  Arizona,  James 
Nageak  of  Alaska,  Patty  Nelson- 
Bourdeaux  of  South  Dakota,  Karen 
Onco  of  Oklahoma,  Reginal  Pasqual  of 
New  Mexico,  Luanne  Pelagic  of  Alaska. 
Levi  Pesata  of  New  Mexico.  Paul 
Plume  of  South  Dakota.  Marshall 
Plummer  of  New  Mexico.  Edwin 
Stronglegs  Richardson  of  Washington. 
DC.  Donna  Rhodes  of  Oklahoma.  M. 
Grace  Roderick  of  Maine,  Nell  Allen 
Rogers  of  Mississippi,  Ernie  C.  Salgado, 
Jr.  of  California,  Ruth  Sampson  of 
Alaska,  Ivan  L.  Sidney  of  Arizona,  J. 
Brian  Smith  of  Maine,  Kiamichi 
Stairs-Camp  of  Oklahoma,  Loren 
"Bum"  Stiffarm  of  Montana,  Robert  J. 
Swan  of  Montana,  Carmen  Cornelia 
Taylor  of  New  Mexico,  Virginia  Thom- 
as of  Alaska,  Alice  M.  Tonemah  of 
Oklahoma,  Daniel  Tso  of  Arizona, 
Delores  R.  Twohatchet  of  Oklahoma, 
Mary  Margaret  Willson  of  Nevada, 
Ruth  Dial  Woods  of  North  Carolina, 
Sydna  Yellowfish  of  Oklahoma, 
Bemadine  Young  Bird  of  North  Da- 
kota, and  Peterson  Zah  of  Arizona,  as 
Delegates  to  the  White  House  Con- 
ference on  Indian  Education. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  FRIDAY,  JANU- 
ARY 24,  1992,  AND  ADJOURNMENT 
FROM  FRIDAY,  JANUARY  24.  1992. 
TO  TUESDAY,  JANUARY  28,  1992 


Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask.  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
House  adjourns  today,  it  adjourn  to 
meet  at  11  a.m.  on  Friday.  January  24, 
1992,  and  that  when  the  House  adjourns 
on  Friday,  January  24,  it  adjourn  to 
meet  at  noon  on  Tuesday,  January  28, 
1992. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi? 


DThis  symbol  represents  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  G  1407  is  2:07  p.m. 
Matter  set  in  this  typeface  indicates  words  inserted  or  appended,  rather  than  spoken,  by  a  Member  of  the  House  on  the  floor. 
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There  was  no  objection. 
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DISPENSING        WITH        ORGANIZA- 
TIONAL   OR    LEGISLATIVE    BUSI- 
NESS ON  TODAY  OR  ON  FRIDAY, 
JANUARY  24,  1992 
Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  no  organi- 
zational or  legislative  business  be  in 
order  today  or  when  the  House  con- 
venes on  Friday,  January  24. 1992. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi? 
There  was  no  objection. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER 
The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the 
order  of  the  House  of  today,  bills  and 
resolutions  introduced  thus  far  during 
the  second  session  of  the  102d  Congress 
will  be  numbered  as  of  the  day  intro- 
duced but  not  noted  until  the  Record 
of  January  28.  and  not  referred  to  com- 
mittee by  the  Speaker  until  January 
28.  Likewise,  executive  communica- 
tions, petitions,  and  memorials  will 
not  be  numbered  or  referred  until  Jan- 
uary 28. 


COMMEMORATING  THE  LIFE  OF 
GLENN  BRENNER 

(Ms.  NORTON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her  re- 
marks.) 

Ms.  NORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bril- 
liant Redskins,  the  hometown  team  of 
the  U.S.  Congress,  are  on  a  roll  toward 
victory  at  the  Super  Bowl  on  Sunday. 
But  the  lights  are  dim  at  RFK  Stadium 
because  this  year's  season  is  ending 
without  Glenn  Brenner.  Members  and 
area  residents  alike  watched  the  Chan- 
nel 9  sportscaster  who  for  15  years 
made  the  reporting  of  sports  an  art 
that  was  a  hybrid  of  information  and 
entertainment.  Glenn  Brenner  was  one 
of  a  kind — a  reporter  of  consummate 
skill,  a  man  whose  effervescent  wit  was 
born  of  intelligence  and  style,  a  sports- 
caster  who  brought  as  much  to  the 
game  as  he  took  from  it. 

Glenn  collapsed  while  engaged  in 
sports — after  running  his  last  race — the 
Marine  Marathon.  He  died  10  weeks 
later  on  January  14,  just  after  his  44th 
birthday,  of  a  malignant  brain  tumor. 
All  of  Washington  grieved. 

But  Glenn  brought  joy  and  fun  to  his 
own  funeral  as  friends  and  colleeigues 
took  their  cues  from  his  unique  way  of 
covering  sports.  Glenn  made  us  laugh 
as  we  learned.  He  brought  fans  to 
sports  by  the  way  he  covered  the 
games.  You  didn't  have  to  be  a  sports 
fan  to  love  Glenn  Brenner.  But  Glenn 
made  us  love  them  both. 


minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  nuiy  I 
first  welcome  all  our  Members  back  to 
the  second  session  of  the  Congress  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  told  by  critics 
that  American  workers  are  to  blame 
for  our  trade  imbalance  with  Japan.  We 
are  told  our  companies  just  can't  com- 
pete. 

Those  myths  need  to  be  destroyed  by 
some  facts.  And  there's  no  better  place 
to  turn  than  my  hometown  of  Peoria 
where  our  largest  employer  and  one  of 
our  countries  premier  manufacturers. 
Caterpillar,  Inc.  sold  more  than  400 
million  dollars'  worth  of  United  States- 
produced  equipment  in  Japan  this  past 
year. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Japan  accounts 
for  $1  out  of  every  S8  in  Cat  export 
sales. 

Furthermore,  70  percent  of  the  equip- 
ment being  used  to  build  the  Kansai 
Airport  near  Osaka,  Japan,  carries  the^ 
Caterpillar  name. 

For  product  lines  it  sells.  Caterpillar 
outsells  its  nearest  competitor, 
Komatsu  of  Japan  right  in  their  own 
backyard  and  Cat  claims  more  than  50 
percent  of  the  Japanese  market. 

Does  that  sound  like  an  inability  to 
compete? 

Of  course  not! 

Instead  of  crying  the  blues,  critics  of 
American  workmanship  and  salesman- 
ship should  come  to  Peoria  and  see  how 
Americans  can  compete,  head-to-head 
with  anyone  in  the  world. 

Believe  me  when  it  comes  to  qual- 
ity—we don't  just  "play"  in  Peoria— we 
work  at  it. 


AN  AMERICAN  SUCCESS  IN 
JAPAN— CATERPILLAR 

(Mr.  MICHEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 


CONCERN  ABOUT  THE  NEW  GATT 
PROPOSAL 

(Ms.  LONG  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her  re- 
marks.) 

Ms.  LONG.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  rise 
to  express  concern  over  the  recent 
GATT  proposal.  Our  country  needs  for 
Congress  to  be  presented  with  a  better 
trade  agreement  and  it  needs  to  be  pre- 
sented early  this  year. 

Among  the  areas  that  still  need  fur- 
ther negotiations  in  my  opinion  are 
some  disturbing  aspects  of  the  agree- 
ment that  would  impact  many  sectors 
of  our  domestic  economy,  and  a  provi- 
sion that  would  establish  a  Multilat- 
eral Trade  Organization— an  MTO.  Es- 
tablishment of  this  MTO  would  con- 
stitute an  attack  on  our  basic  form  of 
government  because  it  would  be  grant- 
ed the  authority  to  supersede  powers 
contained  in  domestic  law. 

Under  current  GATT  rules,  opposi- 
tion by  any  country  may  forestall  a 
GATT-panel  decision.  But  to  overturn 
a  decision  made  by  the  new  MTO  would 
require  opposition  by  all  103  nations. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  carefully  re- 
view the  new  GATT  proposal  and  let 


the  administration  know  of  the  Mem- 
bers' concerns,  so  that  they  may  bring 
us  a  good  trade  agreement  this  year.  It 
is  an  agreement  our  economy  demands 
and  our  country  desperately  needs. 


REPEAL  THE  EARNINGS  TEST 

(Mr.  GOSS  asked  and  was  griven  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  GOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  com- 
ing weeks  we  will  consider  proposals  to 
get  the  economy  rolling  again,  but 
there  is  one  action  we  can  take  right 
now,  something  we  have  already  stud- 
ied and  debated  that  will  not  only  give 
our  sluggrish  economy  a  boost,  but  will 
also  restore  a  measure  of  fairness  by 
taking  the  cap  off  the  earned  income 
potential  of  our  senior  citizens. 

I  am  talking  about  repealing  the 
earnings  limitation  test,  something  the 
other  body  has  already  voted  to  do  and 
something  that  268  of  our  colleagues  al- 
ready support.  Studies  show  that  about 
700,000  seniors  would  go  back  to  work  if 
this  unfair  and  outdated  tax  penalty 
were  repealed.  The  impact  this  would 
have  on  our  economy  would  be  signifi- 
cant, jjotentially  adding  about  $15  bil- 
lion to  the  gross  national  product.  Re- 
pealing the  earnings  test  is  a  cost-ef- 
fective measure,  and  we  can  take  it 
right  now  to  help  in  this  stubborn  re- 
cession. Repeal  is  conunon  sense,  it  is 
economic  sense,  and  it  is  fair  play  for 
older  Americans  who  want  to  or  need 
to  look  out  for  themselves  by  earning 
their  own  way. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  HOUSE  RESO- 
LUTION 325  CONCERNING  RE- 
LEASE OF  SEALED  DOCUMENTS 
ON  KENNEDY  ASSASSINATION 

(Mr.  GONZALEZ  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
introducing  a  simple  House  resolution 
today  that  would  unseal  and  release  to 
the  public  those  files  that  were  sealed 
by  the  Select  Committee  on  Assassina- 
tions pertaining  to  the  assassination  of 
President  John  Kennedy.  Until  a  few 
weeks  ago.  I  had  no  idea  that  any  docu- 
ments had  been  sealed.  The  sealing  of 
documents  by  the  House  is  something 
that  I  believe  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives should  find  abhorrent. 

Yet,  I  was  the  one  who  is  responsible 
for  creating  the  committee — I  intro- 
duced the  resolution  that  the  House 
adopted,  although  the  original  purpose 
of  the  committee  was  skewed.  As  it 
turned  out,  the  committee  turned  into 
a  who  dunnit  rather  than  a  committee 
dedicated  to  a  legislative  punxjse. 
Thus,  the  committee  was  undermined 
from  the  very  start  when  it  took  off  in 
the  direction  of  an  investigation  with 
no    legrislative    goal.    When    they    an- 
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nounc  id  their  findings  that  the  assas- 
slnatii  in  of  President  Kennedy  was 
probal  ly  the  result  of  a  conspiracy,  but 
i^aled  the  records  of  the  commlt- 
germseed  for  eternal  conjec- 
and  infinite  hypothesizing  was 
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in     the    Congress    have     often 
engaged  in  debates  with  the  ex- 
branch  about  claims  of  execu- 
pjlvilege  to  withhold  information 
Congress.  If  the  Congress  does 
iliself.  by  sealing  documents  that 
be  part  of  the  public  domain,  we 
lt)st  our  moral  argument  on  this 
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not  reviving  anything,  not  es- 
any  theory  or  endorsing  any 
of  conspiracy,  and  I  am  not 
for  anything  other  than  to  re- 
sealed  records  to  the  public.  I 
colleagues  to  join  with  me  if 
my  interest  and  concern  in 
openness  in  government  and 
processes. 

locuments  referred  to  follow: 

H.  Res.  325 

That,  within  thirty  days  begin- 

the  date  of  adoption  of  this  resolu- 

Archlvlst  of  the  United  States  shall 

for  public  use  the  records  specified  in 


2. 


The  records  referred  to  in  the  first 
are  all  of  the  records  of  the  Select 
Commlitee  on  Assassinations  of  the  Ninety- 
fourth  f  ongress  and  of  the  Ninety-fifth  Con- 
gress. 
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January  15, 1992. 
HdNRY  B.  Gonzalez. 
Ho  ise  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  DC. 

Henry:  Congratulations  on  moving 

the  Information  related  to  the  Ken- 

aisasslnation  released.   Enclosed  is  a 

a  letter  I  sent  to  Lou  Stokes  which 

want  to  put  in  the  Congressional 

when  you  introduce  your  resolution. 

ip  all  your  good  work. 

Sficerely, 

Joseph  a.  Calif ano,  Jr. 


LiC  uis  I 


January  13, 1992. 
Stokes, 
Hokse  of  Representatives, 
Washini  ton,  DC. 

Lou:  As  an  aide  to  President  Lyndon 
from  1965  until  he  left  office  In  Jan- 
.  let  me  add  my  voice  to  those  who 
you  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
release  all  files  related  to  your  in- 
vestigation of  the  assassination  of  John  Ken- 
the  Warren  Commission  report. 
(liver  Stone  movie  JFK  is  a  disgrace- 
con  :octlon   of  lies   and   distortions  de- 
imong  other  things,  to  leave  the  im- 
that  there  was  a  massive  conspiracy 
9.11  elements  of  American  society — 
business,    the    media— to    kill 
Presidejit  Kennedy,  and  that  one  of  the  con- 
was  President  Johnson.  The  movie 
mike  Stone  and  Tlme-Wamer  lots  of 
but  it  is  still  a  big  He. 

is  particularly  offensive  with  re- 
Presldent   Lyndon   Johnson    who 
Kennedy  assassination  "the  foul- 
of  our  time"  and  said  when  he  faced 
session  of  Congress  shortly   there- 
Mi  I  have  I  would  have  given  gladly 
«  standing  here  today."  In  addition 
wording  as  Lyndon  Johnson's  closest  do- 
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mestic  aide  for  three  and  one-half  years,  I 
have  spent  the  past  four  years  reseachlng 
and  writing  The  Triumph  and  Tragedy  of 
Lyndon  Johnson. 

Johnson  believed,  as  he  said  to  me,  that 
Fidel  Castro  was  responsible  for  President 
Kennedy's  assassination.  In  a  reference  to 
attempts  by  the  Kennedy  brothers  to  assas- 
sinate Castro,  Johnson  told  me,  "Kennedy 
tried  to  get  Castro,  but  Castro  got  Kennedy 
first."  After  assuming  the  Presidency,  Lyn- 
don Johnson  ordered  a  stop  to  all  covert  ac- 
tivity to  eliminate  Castro.  Moreover.  LBJ 
was  so  convinced  that  Castro  assassinated 
Kennedy  that  he  asked  the  FBI  to  take  spe- 
cial precautions  to  protect  him  and  his  fam- 
ily from  an  attempt  by  Castro  on  his  own 
life.  Johnson  did  not  agree  with  the  Warren 
Commission's  report  that  Lee  Harvey  Oswald 
acted  alone.  In  late  1966  and  early  1967,  he 
discussed  with  me  reopening  the  investiga- 
tion, but  decided  against  it  because  he  did 
not  believe  it  was  in  the  Interests  of  the 
country  and  he  did  not  want  to  inflict  any 
additional  i>aln  on  the  Kennedy  family. 

Mr.  Chairman,  you  did  take  the  time  in  a 
thorough  House  inquiry  to  reexamine  the 
Warren  Commission  findings  and  conduct 
your  own  investigation.  In  these  cir- 
cumstances— and  particularly  with  this  scur- 
rilous film  giving  millions  of  young  Ameri- 
cans a  false  revisionist  history  lesson— I  be- 
lieve it  is  imperative  that  the  House  open  to 
the  public  all  the  files  accumulated  in  the 
course  of  your  investigation. 

With  best  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Joseph  a.  Califano,  Jr. 


D  1210 

TRIBUTE  TO  GLENN  BRENNER 

(Mr.  WOLF  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  my 
colleagues  today  in  paying  tribute  to 
Glenn  Brenner — a  man  who  was  loved 
by  so  many  people  in  the  Washington 
area  and  beyond — and  also  to  send  my 
condolences  and  prayers  to  Glenn's 
wife,  children,  and  parents  in  their 
time  of  sorrow  and  loss. 

I  think  everybody  got  to  know  Glenn 
Brenner  like  I  did  by  watching  him  on 
television.  A  member  of  my  staff  who 
had  the  privilege  of  working  with 
Glenn  said  he  was  everything  he  ap- 
peared to  be  on  TV,  and  more. 

Having  been  born  and  raised  in  Phila- 
delphia, PA,  like  Glenn,  I  took  a  spe- 
cial interest  in  following  his  career. 

Glenn  Brenner  was  a  consummate 
family  man.  Despite  his  success  and 
the  celebrity  he  obtained,  Glenn's  fam- 
ily always  came  first. 

In  life — and  death — Glenn  Brenner 
taught  us  the  value  of  laughter.  More 
importantly,  he  taught  us  not  to  take 
our  work  and  careers  so  seriously  that 
we  lose  sight  of  what  is  most  impor- 
tant in  this  life — our  families  and 
friends. 

Thank  you,  Glenn,  and  may  God  bless 
your  family  and  fi-iends. 


RESPONDING  TO  THE  CHEMICAL- 
BIOLOGICAL  WARFARE  THREAT 

(Mr.  BROWDER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  BROWDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a 
time  of  worldwide  proliferation  of 
chemical  and  biological  warfare  pro- 
grams, when  the  former  Soviet  Union's 
enormous  CBW  resources  might  be 
available  for  sale  to  the  highest  bidder, 
it  is  imperative  that  the  United  States 
be  trained  and  ready  to  face  the  threat 
of  chemical/biological  war. 

The  intelligence  community  recog- 
nizes the  threat. 

Director  of  U.S.  Central  Intelligence 
Robert  Gates  last  month  told  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee: 

The  accelerating  proliferation  of  nuclear, 
biological,  and  chemical  weapons  in  other 
countries  around  the  world  is  probably  of 
gravest  concern. 

The  defense  community  recognizes 
the  threat. 

Gen.  H.  Norman  Schwarzkopf,  last 
year  told  the  same  committee: 

One  of  these  days  it's  going  to  happen — 
we're  going  to  have  to  fight  a  chemical  war. 

Yet  we  are  not  prepared  or  preparing. 

In  October  1988  the  MITRE  Corp.,  in  a 
report  authorized  by  the  HASC,  found 
that  the  Department  of  Defense  could 
not  adequately  and  effectively  provide 
direction  and  oversight  to  the  military 
services'  chemical/biological  defense 
programs.  MITRE  proposed  several  op- 
tions for  addressing  identified  prob- 
lems, but  as  of  August  19,  1991,  GAO  de- 
termined, again  at  our  committee's  re- 
quest, that  "virtually  no  change  had 
taken  place  in  response  to  MITRE's 
recommended  options." 

Congress  should  begin  now  to  provide 
direction  and  oversight  for  our  CBW 
program.  Given  the  central  importance 
of  the  chemical/biological  warfare 
threat  in  the  post-Soviet  world,  we 
must  inquire  into  the  exact  nature  of 
the  threat,  as  well  as  how  we  as  a  na- 
tion should  counter  that  threat. 


WETLANDS  SIMPLIFICATION  ACT 

(Mr.  BUNNING  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  BUNNING.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  the  Wetlands  Sim- 
plification Act  to  reduce  the  number  of 
agencies  that  have  jurisdiction  over  de- 
termining agricultural  wetlands. 

Currently,  four  different  agencies 
have  jurisdiction  over  wetlands.  The 
Environmental  Protection  Agency,  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service,  the  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers,  and  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  can  all  issue  different 
determinations  on  agricultural  wet- 
lands. 

The  bottom  line  is  that  the  bureau- 
cratic redtape  over  wetlands  that  our 
farmers  face  is  far  too  complicated. 


The  legislation  I  have  introduced 
would  make  one  of  those  agencies,  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service  the  "one- 
stop  shop"  for  American  farmers  and 
ranchers. 

Our  farmers  want  to  comply  with  the 
law  and  this  bill  will  merely  make  it 
less  complicated  to  do  so. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  THE  FREEDOM 
OF  CHOICE  ACT 

(Mrs.  SCHROEDER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks.) 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  commend  the  129  brave  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  who  have  been  willing 
to  stand  up  and  join  us  in  cosponsoring 
the  Freedom  of  Choice  Act  and  say  it  is 
time  that  women  be  treated  as  adults 
by  this  Congress. 

It  is  very  clear  that  the  Supreme 
Court  decision  allowing  women  the 
right  to  choose  is  in  danger  and  will 
clearly  be  changed.  The  Freedom  of 
Choice  Act  codifies  Roe  versus  Wade.  It 
says  that  an  individual  woman's  right 
to  choose  to  terminate  a  pregnancy 
prior  to  fetal  viability  is  hers,  not  the 
Government's  not  a  Supreme  Court' 
Justice's,  not  a  President's,  not  a  Sen- 
ator's, or  not  a  Congressman's.  That  is 
very  important. 

H.R.  25  is  out  there,  and  it  is  abso- 
lutely critical  that  it  become  one  of 
the  primary  bills  we  take  up  in  this 
session.  Especially  as  we  are  looking 
more  and  more  toward  national  health 
care,  we  cannot  have  a  national  health 
care  that  does  not  recognize  women 
equally.  Otherwise,  we  will  be  forcing 
all  women  into  secondary  class  citi- 
zens. 

I  certainly  hope  that  the  right-to- 
choose  bill  gets  the  majority  of  this 
body,  we  pass  it  out  of  here,  and  we  say 
to  America's  women,  indeed,  they  are 
going  to  be  treated  equally  by  this 
Congress  even  though  the  Supreme 
Court  is  gone. 


WE  ALL  MISS  OUR  PAL,  GLENN 
BRENNER 

(Mrs.  MORELLA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her  re- 
marks.) 

Mrs.  MORELLA.  Mr.  Speaker,  "How 
do  you  say  goodbye  to  someone  who 
gave  us  a  million  laughs."  We  remem- 
ber that  sentiment  when  we  think  of 
the  tragic  death  of  WUSA  sportscaster 
and  my  constituent  Glenn  Brenner. 

Rarely  does  the  passing  of  an  individ- 
ual generate  an  outpouring  of  emotion 
from  such  a  broad  crops-section  of  a 
community — people  from  all  walks  of 
life  were  touched  and  uplifted  by  this 
man. 

Glenn  Brenner  was  more  than  a 
sportscaster  to  area  viewers.  Sports 
fans   and   nonsports    fans    alike   were 


drawn  to  him  by  his  magnetism,  natu- 
ral good  humor,  and  ability  to  keep 
sports  in  perspective.  He  always  made 
you  feel  good  about  yourself. 

Whether  it  was  his  "Weenie  of  the 
Week"  award,  his  constant  pranks,  or 
his  guest  football  prognosticator  inter- 
views, Glenn  kept  it  light.  Who  can  for- 
get his  wonderful  interviews  with  Sis- 
ter Marie  Louise,  classics  in  the  annals 
of  Washington  broadcasting. 

Glenn  Brenner  distinguished  himself 
with  his  charm,  honesty,  and  extraor- 
dinary sense  of  humor.  Watching  one  of 
his  newscasts  was  a  treat,  for  Glenn 
talked  about  the  "big  game"  without 
getting  technical  or  too  wrapped  up  in 
scores  and  statistics.  He  delivered  a 
broadcast  that  nonsports  fans  could 
not  only  follow,  but  truly  enjoy.  He  al- 
ways kept  sports  in  perspective. 

Glenn  began  his  career  as  an  athlete, 
a  baseball  player  with  the  Philadelphia 
Phillies'  organization,  before  moving 
into  broadcasting.  After  stops  in  his 
hometown  of  Philadelphia,  Huntington, 
WV,  and  Millville,  NJ,  Glenn  came  to 
Washington's  WUSA-TV,  channel  9.  in 
1977.  For  the  next  14  years,  Glenn 
laughed  and  cried  with  athletes  of  all 
shapes,  sizes,  and  abilities.  Sports- 
casters  enjoy  interviewing  a  famous 
athlete,  but  interviews  with  little 
leaguers  and  fans  on  the  street  were  al- 
ways done  in  a  professional,  yet  sympa- 
thetic manner. 

Some  say  Glenn  Brenner  was  a  come- 
dian in  a  broadcaster's  body.  That  was 
partly  true.  However,  no  one  can  ever 
say  that  Glenn  treated  a  story  too 
lightly  or  did  not  treat  it  with  sensitiv- 
ity. 

Glenn  was  a  devoted  husband  and  fa- 
ther to  his  wife  and  three  children, 
making  his  family  life  his  first  priority 
amid  a  busy  broadcasting  schedule. 

At  a  time  when  the  sports  world  is 
focusing  on  the  upcoming  Super  Bowl, 
our  thoughts  are  with  Glenn's  family 
and  his  many  colleagues  and  friends  at 
WUSA-TV/channel  9. 

The  entire  community  mourns  the 
death  of  this  great  man  whom  his  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  Gordon  Peterson, 
called  simply  pal.  We  all  miss  our  pal. 


ENACT  FREEDOM  OF  CHOICE  ACT 

(Mr.  FAZIO  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
marks  the  19th  anniversary  of  the  Roe 
versus  Wade  decision,  the  Supreme 
Court  decision  that  confirmed  every 
woman  has  the  basic  right  to  decide  for 
herself,  free  of  government  intrusion, 
whether  or  not  to  terminate  a  preg- 
nancy. The  Roe  decision  has  saved  lives 
and  virtually  eliminated  back-alley 
abortions. 

In  spite  of  the  overwhelming  public 
support  for  a  woman's  right  to  choose, 
that  right  is  at  risk  from  a  hostile  Su- 
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preme  Court,  stacked  with  antichoice 
Justices  appointed  by  the  Reagan  and 
Bush  administrations. 

Congress  must  act  now  to  uphold  the 
majority's  views  on  choice  and  the 
guarantee  that  all  Americans  have  a 
right  to  understand  and  expect. 

We  must  enact  the  Freedom  of 
Choice  Act,  protect  the  ft^edoms  em- 
bodied in  Roe  versus  Wade,  and  once 
and  for  all  make  a  woman's  right  to 
choose  the  law  of  the  land. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  RESOLUTION 
WELCOMING  HOME  THE  HOSTAGES 

(Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
last  month,  the  last  of  the  Americans 
held  hostage  in  Lebanon  were  fi^ed. 

Their  homecoming  ended  years  of  an- 
guish for  them,  their  families,  and  for 
all  Americans. 

Having  spent  several  years  as  a  pris- 
oner of  war  in  Vietnam,  I  know  how 
they  felt  when  they  came  home  to  this 
wonderful  country. 

These  men,  displayed  great  courage 
while  in  captivity.  Sadly,  three  Ameri- 
cans were  murdered  by  their  captors- 
two  while  in  the  service  of  the  United 
States. 

Today,  I  am  introducing  a  resolu- 
tion— formally  welcoming  these  men 
home  and  calling  for  the  release  of  all 
remaining  hostages  in  Lebanon  and 
around  the  world. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
saying.  "Welcome  home.  Americans." 


D  1220 

SUPPORT  EXTENSION  OF  EMER- 
GENCY UNEMPLOYMENT  COM- 
PENSATION 

(Mrs.  KENNELLY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks). 

Mrs.  KENNELLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
very  relieved  that  after  Congress  tried 
several  times  last  fall,  the  administra- 
tion finally  signed  into  law  an  emer- 
gency unemployment  compensation 
program. 

But  Mr.  Speaker,  the  recession  is  not 
yet  over.  The  national  unemployment 
rate  for  December  just  rose  to  7.1  per- 
cent, up  from  2  straight  months  at  6.9 
percent.  That  represents  289,000  newly 
unemployed  Americans,  and  brings  the 
total  to  8.9  million  unemployed  people 
across  the  country.  By  February  15,  the 
emergency  benefits  we  enacted  will  ex- 
pire for  600,000  people.      • 

We  cannot  abandon  Americans  out  of 
work  now  when  they  need  us  most.  I 
am  proud,  Mr.  Speaker  to  be  an  origi- 
nal cosponsor  of  legislation  my  col- 
leagues, Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI  and  Mr. 
Downey,  among  others,  will  introduce 
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to  extend  unemployment  com- 

on  an  additional  13  weeks.   As 

throughout    the    Nation    fight 

iray  out  of  the  recession  face  the 

prospect    of   yet    another    day, 

or  month  without  a  job,  we  must 

is  right  and  help  these  strug- 

>eople  to  made  ends  meet.  I  urge 

colleagues  to  support  the  extension 

emergency  unemployment  com- 

on  program. 


BlEPEAL  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
EARNINGS  LIMIT 

(Mr.  HASTERT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
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iASTERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 

entiments  expressed  at  a  press 

today  on  the  Social  Secu- 

limit. 

about  10  organizations  rep- 

a  broad  cross  section  of  busi- 

and  older  Americans  demanded 

conferees  to  the  Older  Amer- 

do  the  right  thing  and  adopt 

\t:Cain  amendment,  which  would 

the    Social    Security   earnings 

those  aged  65  to  69. 

Speaker,  I  have  come  to  this  well 

:imes  to  speak  out  for  seniors  on 

It  has  been  and  remains  my 

Ifegislative  priority. 

Social  Security  earnings  limit  is 

Esion-era  fossil  that  greatly  dls- 

seniors  who  need  to  supple- 

their  Social  Security  check  by 

Currently,  after  earning  only 

older  Americans  lose  SI  in  bene- 

every  S3  earned. 

high  time  that  we  retire  the 

limit  and  free  our  seniors  to 

they  want  to.  I  urge  our  House 

to  take  the  advice  of  seniors, 

and  the  269  House  cospon- 

my  bill,  H.R.  967,  and  adopt  the 

amendment. 


TR]  BUTE  TO  GLENN  BRENNER 
(Mr.   MORAN   a^ked  and  was  given 
permi^ion  to  address  the  House  for  1 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 


dORAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Sun- 

of  us  from  the  Waishington  area 

(^verjoyed  to  see  the  Washington 

defeat  the  Detroit  Lions  in 

championship  game.  It  was  a 

:ame  fought  between  two  of  the 

eams  in  the  NFL. 

snthusiasm,  however,  was  dimin- 

i  nd  turned  to  sadness  as  we  read 

reports  that  Glenn  Brenner's  bout 

had  ended  and  that  this  ju- 

and    energetic    Washingtonian 

at  the  early  age  of  44. 

reinember  Glenn   Brenner  as   the 

aewscaster  who  reintroduced  us 

fun  of  professional  sports  and 

showed  us  how  silly  we  can  all  be 

take  life  too  seriously. 

rerfiember  Glenn  Brenner  as  the  ac- 

in  the  Washington  community 


c  incer 


dlid 


and  as  the  guy  who  beat  me  by  several 
minutes  in  a  charity  race  for  the  home- 
less— only  a  week  before  his  stroke  in 
the  Army  10  miler. 

And  I  remember  Glenn  Brenner  as  a 
friend.  One  that  I  and  many  other 
Washingtonians  appreciated  for  the 
joy,  humor,  and  professionalism  he 
brought  so  uniquely  into  our  daily 
lives. 


PROTECTION  OF  THE  SAGUARO 
NATIONAL  MONUMENT 

(Mr.  PASTOR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  PASTOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  in  order  to  address  an  immediate 
and  compelling  concern  not  only  for 
the  citizens  of  the  Second  Congres- 
sional District  of  Arizona,  but  for  all 
those  who  value  the  beauty  and  integ- 
rity of  our  Nation's  desert  lands. 

The  Saguaro  National  Monument,  lo- 
cated outside  of  Tucson,  AZ,  encom- 
passes and  protects  some  of  the  finest 
land  of  the  Sonoran  Desert.  It  is  a  vis- 
ually stunning  and  environmentally 
important  enclave  for  desert  flora  and 
fauna.  It  is  also  a  fragile  island  of  un- 
touched nature  amid  the  continually 
expanding  communities  of  the  South- 
west. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  along  with  my  es- 
teemed colleague  from  Arizona,  Sen- 
ator DeConcini,  who  is  introducing 
identical  legislation  in  the  Senate,  to 
protect  the  Saguaro  National  Monu- 
ment from  a  very  serious  threat — the 
reactivation  of  a  mining  claim  along 
its  boundary.  The  blaisting  and  other 
activities  associated  with  the  reopen- 
ing of  the  Old  Yuma  Mine  pose  grave 
dangers  to  the  integrity  of  the  monu- 
ment. 

The  bill  I  am  submitting  the  Saguaro 
National  Monument  Protection  Act  of 
1992,  proposes  to  incorporate  the  land 
on  which  the  Old  Yuma  Mine  is  located 
into  the  monument  itself,  thereby  per- 
manently halting  mining  operations 
and  eliminating  the  dangers  that  such 
operations  pose  to  the  preservation  of 
the  monument. 

Congress  has  already  recognized  the 
importance  of  the  Saguaro  National 
Monument  as  well  as  its  delicate  na- 
ture. Last  year  Congress  approved 
S100,000  in  the  fiscal  year  1992  Interior 
appropriations  bill  for  a  boundary  ex- 
pansion study  for  the  monument,  so 
that  threats  to  this  pristine  land  may 
be  identified  and  mitigated.  The  intent 
of  this  bill  is  not  to  preempt  the  study, 
but  rather  to  eliminate  an  immediate 
danger  to  the  monument  and  preserve 
its  integrity.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
demonstrate  their  commitment  to  the 
environment  and  vote  in  favor  of  this 
legislation  when  it  comes  to  the  floor. 


UNITED  STATES-JAPANESE  TRADE 
PROBLEMS  ARE  NOT  THE  FAULT 
OF  AMERICAN  WORKERS 

(Mr.  MAZZOLI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
the  Speaker  of  the  Japanese  House  of 
Representatives  said  that  the  trade 
problems  that  we,  the  United  States, 
are  having  with  his  country  are  the 
fault  of  the  United  States  worker  be- 
cause the  United  States  worker  is  lazy, 
incompetent,  and  even  illiterate. 

For  these  malicious,  malevolent,  and 
highly  untruthful  statements,  the 
Speaker  of  the  Japanese  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives was  taken  to  the  Japanese 
equivalent  of  the  woodshed.  He  was 
chastised.  He  is  now  very  contrite  and 
suggests  that  he  was  misquoted. 

This  flap,  Mr.  Speaker,  may  be  be- 
hind us,  but  the  trade  imbalance  con- 
tinues and  we  have  to  take  action  in 
the  Congress  to  address  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  quick  action  on 
the  bill  introduced  by  the  majority 
leader,  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Gephardt],  of  which  I  am  a  proud 
cosponsor,  which  would  reinstate  the 
Super  301  trade  sanctions  which  can  be 
levied  against  countries  like  Japan 
which  in  many  cases  treat  us  unfairly 
in  trade  matters. 

Also,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very  much  in 
favor  of  an  economic  revitalization 
program  that  would  allow  the  Amer- 
ican worker  to  have  the  tools,  the 
equipment,  and  the  training  which  a 
worker  needs  to  be  competitive. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  grave  trade 
problems,  but  those  trade  problems 
cannot  be  laid  at  the  doorstep  and  at 
the  foot  of  the  U.S.  working  man  or  the 
U.S.  working  woman. 


WASHINGTON  REGION  MOURNS 
THE  LOSS  OF  GLENN  BRENNER 

(Mr.  HOYER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  ma- 
terial.) 

Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  of  us 
from  the  Washington  metropolitan 
area  have  risen  to  say  goodbye  to  a 
friend. 

Television  is  a  uniquely  powerful  me- 
dium. It  is  a  medium  that  in  many 
ways  brings  us  together  as  a  country 
and  provides  us  with  common  experi- 
ences. Therefore,  personalities  on  tele- 
vision tend  to  become  very  personally 
known  to  people.  We  think  they  are 
our  friends,  even  if  we  do  not  know 
them  well. 

I  had  the  opportunity  of  playing  golf 
with  Glenn  Brenner  from  time  to  time 
and  seeing  him  relatively  regularly. 

My  kids  from  time  to  time  say,  "Dad, 
be  real,"  when  they  think  I  am  not  fo- 
cused on  what  they  think  is  to  them 
real. 


Glenn  Brenner  was  one  of  those 
happy  people  who  was  real.  He  did  not 
take  himself  too  seriously.  He  was  hon- 
est. He  lifted  us  up.  He  knew  his  busi- 
ness. He  was  competent.  He  was  some- 
body that  the  Washington  area  re- 
spected. He  wais  chosen  by  his  col- 
leagues as  America's  outstanding 
sportscaster  in  1989  and  1990. 

So  I  join  my  colleagues  in  saying 
that  Glenn  Brenner  ran  the  race.  He 
fought  the  good  fight.  He  kept  the 
faith.  Glenn  Brenner  we  lost  too  early, 
but  Glenn  Brenner  in  the  years  given 
to  him  used  them  well. 

God  bless  you,  Glenn,  and  God  bless 
your  family. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  TRADE 
ENHANCEMENT  ACT  OF  1992 

(Mr.  LEVIN  of  Michigan  asked  and 
was  given  pennission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  LEVIN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker, 
for  all  its  failings,  the  President's  trip 
to  Japan  succeeded  in  one  sense.  It 
brought  to  center  stage  the  issue  of 
trade.  The  debate  over  trade  has  finally 
moved  out  of  the  shadows.  Emotional 
rhetoric  such  as  protectionism,  trade 
wars,  and  bashing  has  masked  the  real 
economic  issues.  A  government  that 
will  not  stand  up  overseas  for  its  entre- 
preneurs and  its  workers  will  not  do 
the  things  necessary  at  home.  A  more 
aggressive  trade  policy  is  a  metaphor 
for  a  more  activist  approach  across  the 
board,  including  education,  training, 
and  tax  and  export  policy. 

For  these  reasons,  the  majority  lead- 
er, the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Gephardt]  and  other  colleagues  and  I 
are  introducing  today  the  Trade  En- 
hancement Act  of  1992.  It  requires  ac- 
tion on  the  persistent  trade  deficit 
with  Japan  to  give  the  American  auto- 
mobile, auto  parts  and  other  indus- 
tries, a  chance  to  survive. 
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The  purpose  of  our  legislation  is  to 
tear  down  walls,  not  build  up  ours.  It  is 
antiprotectionist.  The  President's  trip 
to  Japan  must  be  more  than  election- 
year  lipservice.  This  bill  will  help 
make  certain  that  fair  as  well  as  free 
trade  is  indeed  the  ultimate  result. 


NATIONAL  DEFENSE:  REDSKINS 
VERSUS  BILLS 

(Mr.  LaFALCE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  LaFALCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
morning  I  traveled  from  Buffalo,  NY, 
to  Washington,  DC.  Upon  arriving,  I 
quickly  discovered  there  has  been  a 
great  deal  of  local  talk  in  Washington 
about  the  national  defense,  not  about 
military  defense. 

Now,  I  have  long  favored  appropriate 
cuts  in  defense  weaponry,  and  more- 


over polls  show  that  most  Americans 
favor  great  cuts  in  our  national  de- 
fense. 

On  this,  the  first  day  of  the  second 
session  of  the  102d  Congress,  I  make 
this  pledge:  This  Sunday  the  represent- 
atives of  Buffalo,  NY,  will  make  those 
cuts.  Indeed,  our  Buffalo  offense  will 
emasculate  the  national  defense.  Our 
strategic  and  tactical  weapons  are  sim- 
ply too  many,  and  too  great. 

Our  Kelly  missile,  our  Thomas  tank, 
our  Lofton  and  Reed  jets,  our  Beebe 
bomber,  with  all  their  speed,  their 
power,  their  range,  their  accuracy, 
their  diversity,  will  not  only  cut  the 
national  defense,  we  will  shred  it.  Our 
attack  will  not  be  secret,  nor  will  it  be 
conspiratorial;  indeed,  we  will  do  it 
with  no  huddle. 

In  the  annals  of  Washington,  DCs 
history,  January  26  shall  replace  De- 
cember 7  as  "Washington's  day  of  in- 
famy." 


TRIBUTE  TO  EARNEST  KILLUM, 
OREGON  STATE  UNIVERSITY 
STUDENT  ATHLETE 

(Mr.  KOPETSKI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  KOPETSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Monday,  Earnest  Killum,  a  member  of 
the  Oregon  State  University  men's  bas- 
ketball team,  died  after  suffering  a  se- 
rious stroke  last  week.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  today  to  commemorate  Earnest 
Killum's  life. 

Earnest  was  an  exceptional  young 
man  and  a  tremendous  athlete.  His 
high  school  career  was  remarkable  as 
he  averaged  29.7  points  per  game  and 
was  named  the  California  5-A  prep 
player  of  the  year  his  senior  year.  In 
fact,  just  last  Wednesday,  his  alma 
mater,  Lynwood  High  School  in  Los 
Angeles,  honored  him  by  retiring  his 
number.  Earnest  was  one  of  the  most 
highly  rated  high  school  recruits  in  the 
Nation.  It  was  clear  that  he  would 
most  likely  enjoy  an  outstanding  colle- 
giate career  as  well. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Earnest  also  was  an 
outstanding  competitor.  Last  July,  he 
suffered  a  stroke  while  playing  in  a 
pickup  basketball  game  near  his  home. 
Two  days  later,  he  underwent  surgery 
for  removal  of  a  blood  clot  from  his 
upper  left  arm.  During  the  course  of 
the  surgery,  doctors  determined  that 
Earnest  had  a  series  of  inoperable  clots 
throughout  his  body,  including  one  in 
the  main  artery  to  his  brain.  Even  with 
this  condition.  Earnest  desired  to  play 
baseball.  He  was  treated  with  an  anti- 
coagulant, and  his  condition  improved 
to  the  point  that  he  passed  the  phys- 
ical necessary  to  rejoin  the  team  on 
December  27,  1991.  Doctors  knew  that 
he  would  always  be  at  some  risk  with 
his  condition,  but  through  treatment, 
it  was  determined  that  the  risk  was  in 
an  acceptable  range. 
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Earnest  Killum  was  a  fighter,  not  a 
quitter.  After  being  ruled  academically 
ineligible  to  play  during  his  freshman 
year.  Earnest  worked  very  hard,  be- 
came a  serious  student  and  earned  a  3.5 
grade  point  average  last  term. 

The  January  13,  1992,  issue  of  Sports 
Illustrated  featured  a  story  on  Earnest 
Killum's  dramatic  comeback.  In  the  ar- 
ticle, Ernest  said. 

At  the  start  of  the  practice  everyone  said 
I  would  redshlrt  this  season,  and  maybe  I'd 
be  O.K.  to  play  next  year.  But  I  never  felt 
any  symptoms  after  they  took  care  of  that 
first  problem.  I  knew  I'd  be  able  to  play  this 
season. 

After  his  first  four  impressive  out- 
ings, the  Sports  Illustrated  columnist 
commented,  Killum's  performance 
"would  be  impressive  for  any  player, 
but  for  him,  it's  remarkable."  In  Elar- 
nest  Killum's  last  game  against  USC 
last  Thursday  night,  he  scored  13 
points  in  16  minutes,  true  testimony  of 
his  ability. 

Oregon  State  University  basketball 
coach  Jim  Anderson  spoke  for  all  of  us 
adaptly  conveying  the  grief  of  the  Or- 
egon State  community  over  Earnest's 
death  when  he  said: 

It's  a  erreat  loss.  We  all  loved  Elamest  dear- 
ly, and  that's  what  makes  It  such  a  hugre 
loss.  I'm  drained  rigrht  now  but  knowing  the 
tyi)e  of  person  Earnest  was,  and  his  religious 
beliefs,  I'm  sure  he  has  gone  to  a  better 
place. 

Oregon  State  University  Athletic  Di- 
rector Dutch  Baughman  stated: 

Earnest  would  epitomize  everything  you 
would  say  you  were  looking  for  In  a  student- 
athlete.  He  Just  was  a  very  Impressive  young 
man  in  areas  other  than  athletics,  where  ev- 
eryone knew  of  his  outstanding  talent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  great  loss  when 
someone  so  young  and  so  talented 
meets  such  an  untimely  demise.  At  a 
time  when  our  young  people  are  in  des- 
perate need  of  positive  role  models — 
heroes  if  you  will — we  look  at  Earnest's 
life,  his  character  and  his  potential  and 
one  knows  our  youth,  particularly 
inner  city  youths,  lost  a  hero.  I  want  to 
convey  my  cost  sincere  condolences  to 
Thelma  Woods,  his  mother,  and  Eiar- 
nest  Killum,  Sr.,  his  father,  and  to  the 
rest  of  his  family,  friends  and  team- 
mates. Earnest  Killum  is  already 
missed. 


A  PLAN  FOR  THE  ECONOMY: 
MAKING  THE  PIE  GROW 

(Mr.  SCHUMER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  Con- 
gress reconvenes  on  the  dawn  of  an- 
other election  year,  the  effort  to  jump 
start  the  U.S.  economy  takes  on  a  new 
sense  of  urgency.  Everyone  in  Washing- 
ton, from  the  President  to  the  Con- 
gress, is  zeroing  in  on  tax  relief  for  the 
middle  class  as  the  answer  to  our  eco- 
nomic woes. 
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Ipeaker,  the  task  before  us  is  not 
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BLACKWELL    asked    and    was 

•ermission  to  address  the  House 

r  linute  and  to  revise  and  extend 


]  ILACKWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  "Too 
Often  illiterate."  These  are  the 
that   one   of  our  Japanese 
has  used  to  describe  the 
of  our  country.  In  addition, 
enlightened  official   is  ru- 
to  have  said  that  "it  is  a  pa- 
reality  that  America  is  becom- 
spbcon tractor  to  Japan."  I  find  it 
ironic  that  while  I  and  many 
colleagues  stand  on  this  floor, 
for  fair  trade,  on  a  level  play- 
d,  there  are  people  who  label  us 
bashers."  Well  my  friends,  I 
that  a  certain  Japanese  official 
in  an   act   of  "America 


ei  gaged 


a(  ross 
net 


it  is  time  for  us  to  send  a  mes- 
the  Pacific.  We  cannot  and 
accept  the  bigoted  remarks  of 
who  have  never  sat  down  and 
wrtth  those  who  have  been  la- 
lazy  and  illiterate.  During  the 
'8  visit  to  Japan  earlier  this 
many  of  us  hoped  that  the  com- 
made  by  Japanese  leaders  to 
heir  American-made  auto  parts 
firom  $9  billion  in  1990  to  $19 
in  1994  would  help  pave  the  way 
better   relations   between   the 
Obviously,  this  is  not  so. 


CO  mtries. 


While  it  may  be  true  that  America  is 
declining  as  an  economic  power,  it 
could  not  be  further  flrom  the  truth 
that  this  is  the  fault  of  the  America 
worker.  We  have  placed  every  burden 
imaginable  on  the  back  of  these  hard 
working  men  and  women,  who  con- 
stantly work  in  the  shadow  of  unem- 
ployment and  loss  of  health  insurance, 
and  they  have  kept  fighting,  working 
hard  for  themselves  and  their  families. 
It  is  now  our  job  as  a  Congress  to  show 
the  Japanese  politician  who  is  quick 
with  the  tongue  that  we  care  and  will 
continue  to  bolster  the  spirits  of  the 
American  worker.  I  look  forward  to 
proving  this  man  wrong. 


"AMERICA  BASHING"— WE  WILL 
NOT  TAKE  IT  ANYMORE 

(Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  is  an  open  letter  to  the  leadership 
in  Japan  from  the  American  people, 
and  it  is  trite  but  it  is  true  that  we  are 
mad  as  hell  and  we  are  not  going  to 
take  it  anymore. 

If  you  think  Members  of  Congress, 
like  some  of  the  members  of  this  ad- 
ministration, are  going  to  continue  to 
make  excuses  for  your  arrogant,  rude, 
obnoxious  remarks,  disparaging  the 
American  people  and  the  American  in- 
dustries and  American  workers,  you 
are  wrong;  you  are  dead  wrong. 

Japan  has  assumed  a  significant 
place  in  this  world  by  virtue  of  Amer- 
ican help,  American  technology.  For 
the  last  30  years  or  more,  the  American 
people,  those  people  that  you  cat- 
egorize, those  American  workers  you 
say  are  lazy  and  stupid,  have  spent  $30 
billion  protecting  you  in  Japan  from 
all  enemies,  especially  the  foreign 
ones.  That  $30  billion  was  earned  with 
the  sweat  of  their  brows.  Those  Ameri- 
cans who  worked,  who  slaved  for  their 
own  families  and  for  you. 

If  they  are  so  lazy  and  stupid,  why 
did  you  take  their  money?  Why  do  you 
not  protect  yourselves?  Give  us  back 
the  $30  billion;  we  know  how  to  use  it 
for  Americans,  and  you  can  do  it  then 
for  yourself. 

I  think  the  American  people  are 
being  very  patient  in  listening  to  the 
arrogant  remarks  of  your  leadership 
and  not,  frankly,  making  more  of  it 
than  they  have.  But  I  will  tell  you 
something.  Members  of  this  body  are 
not  like  the  administration  officials, 
we  are  not  going  to  take  it  anymore, 
because  we  represent  those  Americans. 
We  work  with  them  every  day. 

I  will  make  you  a  promise:  You  make 
it  the  same  for  American  industry  and 
workers  to  compete  in  your  country,  to 
export  cars  and  TV's  and  VCR's  and 
every  other  product  we  have,  just  like 
we  make  it  easy  for  you  to  import  your 
products  into  our  country,  your  cars. 


your  VCR's,  your  TV's;  you  do  that, 
and  just  like  the  last  speaker  said,  we 
will  see  who  wins  this  battle.  I  think, 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  problem  is  that  the 
Japanese  leadership  is  afraid  of  the 
American  industry,  afraid  of  the  Amer- 
ican worker  and  afraid  in  a  fair  fight 
what  they  will  do. 
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And  so,  Mr.  Speaker,  they  will  stoop 
to  every  measure,  including  lying, 
cheating  on  international  agreements, 
and  disparaging  American  workers. 
Well,  the  Americans  are  mad  as  hell, 
and  so  am  I,  and,  when  the  President 
gets  mad  as  hell,  Mr.  Speaker,  then 
maybe  we  are  going  to  have  a  trade 
policy  that  is  fair  for  America  for  a 
change. 


TRIBUTE  TO  FRANK  CARRINGTON: 
FATHER  OF  THE  VICTIMS' 
RIGHTS  MOVEMENT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Laughlin).  Under  a  previous  order  of 
the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  Ramstad]  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  RAMSTAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
great  sadness  and  deep  respect  I  rise  to 
pay  tribute  to  Mr.  Frank  Carrington — 
a  man  President  Bush  honored  last 
spring  as  the  "father  of  the  victims' 
rights  movement." 

Frank  passed  away  in  a  tragic  house 
fire  in  Virginia  Beach  on  the  second 
day  of  his  new  year.  For  those  of  us 
who  had  the  privilege  of  knowing 
Frank  personally,  we  have  lost  a  great 
friend.  For  victims  of  crime,  their  most 
dedicated  and  successful  advocate  has 
been  lost.  For  his  beloved  wife,  Mary, 
and  family,  a  loving  husband,  father, 
and  grandfather  has  passed  on. 

It  was  with  sad  irony  that  after  hear- 
ing of  Frank's  death  I  received  a  letter 
he  had  just  written  to  me.  In  it  he 
began: 

Reviewing  1991,  one  of  the  really  high 
points  was  meeting  you  and  having  the  op- 
portunity to  work  with  you.  You  personify 
all  that  is  admirable  in  high  government 
service,  and  I  look  forward  to  working  with 
you  and  your  superb  staff  in  the  future. 

How  I  wish  I  could  return  the  com- 
pliment, and  how  I  looked  forward  to 
working  with  him  this  year.  When  I  re- 
view 1991,  working  with  Frank 
Carrington  and  getting  to  know  this 
wonderful,  caring  man  was  certainly 
one  of  my  high  points. 

Our  colleague,  Mr.  Goodlino,  has  al- 
ready told  this  body  of  Frank's  tremen- 
dous contribution  to  the  Student  Right 
to  Know  and  Campus  Security  Act, 
which  was  signed  into  law  in  1990.  That 
law  will  undoubtedly  save  many  lives 
and  prevent  many  violent  crimes. 
Frank  recognized,  however,  that  more 
was  needed  to  be  done  to  protect  the 
rights  of  campus  rape  victims. 

Last  spring,  when  I  was  made  aware 
of  the  magnitude  of  the  campus  rape 


problem  and  set  out  to  introduce  legis- 
lation, I  was  fortunately  introduced  to 
Frank  Carrington.  Not  only  did  Frank 
share  my  goal  of  protecting  campus 
rape  victims,  he  had  already  drafted  a 
bill.  After  working  closely  with  Frank 
to  make  minor  refinements  to  his  ini- 
tial draft,  on  May  15  I  introduced  H.R. 
2363,  the  Campus  Sexual  Assault  Vic- 
tims' Bill  of  Rights  Act  of  1991.  Attest- 
ing to  Frank's  ability  to  write  solid 
legislation  to  respond  to  a  very  real 
problem,  the  measure  attracted  over  50 
original  cosponsors  and  currently  has 
the  strong  bipartisan  support  of  over 
160  Members. 

Frank  often  told  me  that,  for  each 
provision  of  the  bill,  there  was  a  vic- 
tim's story  on  which  it  was  based.  Only 
Frank  Carrington  had  the  experience 
and  the  wisdom  to  recognize  the  full 
extent  of  the  campus  rape  problem,  and 
also  have  the  dedication  to  work  tire- 
lessly for  change. 

Frank  was  a  man  blessed  with  both 
an  extraordinary  intellect  and  an  ex- 
ceedingly compassionate  spirit.  He 
used  those  gifts  well  to  help  others  in 
need,  particularly  those  who  found 
themselves  victims  of  violence  and 
abuse,  and  who  often  felt  powerless  to 
defend  themselves. 

In  the  eulogy  for  his  dear  friend — 
which  I  will  include  in  the  Record  at 
the  end  of  my  remarks — Don  Baldwin 
of  the  National  Law  Enforcement 
Council  captured  the  essence  of 
Frank's  spirit  by  recalling  the  Gospel 
story  of  the  Good  Samaritan. 

A  story  about  a  man  who  cared  enough  to 
help  a  complete  stranger  that  was  the  victim 
of  a  horrible  crime.  The  unidentified  man 
who  lay  dying  in  the  ditch  was  the  victim  of 
a  robbery  and  a  brutal  beating.  The  rest  of 
society  saw  the  victim,  but  merely  passed  by 
on  the  other  side  of  the  road.  Only  the  Good 
Samaritan  gave  of  his  time,  his  finances,  and 
himself  to  help  the  stranger. 

As  Don  Baldwin  rightly  concluded: 
Today,    the    Good    Samaritan    would    be 
known  as  Frank  Carrington. 

Frank  Carrington  showed  us  all  that 
one  person  can  make  a  difference  in 
this  world.  Although  Frank  may  no 
longer  walk  among  us,  his  legacy  re- 
mains in  those  who  can  walk  and  live 
in  safety  because  of  his  great  concern 
and  effort. 

When  I  think  of  Frank  Carrington,  I 
will  always  remember  a  good  friend. 
And  I  will  forever  cherish  the  inspira- 
tion he  was  to  all  of  us  who  care  about 
crime  victims. 

Frank,  although  you  will  no  longer 
be  walking  the  Halls  of  Congress  in 
search  of  votes  for  victims'  rights  leg- 
islation, your  spirit  will  live  forever. 
A  Tribute  to  Frank  Carrington 
(By  Don  Baldwin) 

This  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  things  I 
have  ever  tried  to  do— to  express  the  deep 
feelings  I  have  about  Frank  Carrington. 

He  touched  so  many  people.  He  made  a  dif- 
ference in  so  many  people's  lives. 

Frank  touched  the  lives  of  thousands  of 
people:  those  with  the  highest  levels  of  ac- 


complishments as  well  as  those  who  had  no 
resources  of  any  kind,  but  whose  causes  were 
desperate  and  whose  needs  were  great. 

He  was  never  too  busy.  He  was  never  too 
over-worked;  at  least,  that  was  the  impres- 
sion he  gave  to  those  who  called  him  for  ad- 
vice and  counsel.  Both  professional  and  per- 
sonal. 

He  never  turned  down  a  call  for  help,  from 
anyone. 

He  was  a  good  man,  kind,  and  considerate 
of  everyone.  Frank  epitomized  what  our 
Lord  tells  us  about  real  compassion— that 
true  caring  for  people  involves  more  than 
just  words  or  feelings.  It  involves  action. 

The  gospels  contain  the  story  of  the  good 
Samaritan— a  story  about  a  man  who  cared 
enough  to  help  a  complete  stranger  that  was 
the  victim  of  a  horrible  crime.  The  unidenti- 
fied man  who  lay  dying  in  the  ditch  was  the 
victim  of  a  robbery  and  a  brutal  beating.  The 
rest  of  society  saw  the  victim,  but  merely 
passed  by  on  the  other  side  of  the  road.  Only 
the  good  Samaritan  gave  of  his  time,  his  fi- 
nances, and  himself  to  help  the  stranger. 

Today,  the  good  Samaritan  would  be 
known  as  Frank  Carrington. 

Our  good  Samaritan  founded  the  victims' 
movement  in  this  country,  about  this,  there 
is  no  doubt.  No  one  will  challenge  his  right 
to  be  called  the  father  of  the  victims'  rights 
movement. 

I  spent  the  past  several  days,  and  many 
hours,  making  telephone  calls  to  Inform  peo- 
ple of  the  tragic  accident  which  took  our 
friend's  life.  I  also  received  calls  from  people 
wanting  to  express  their  feeling  of  loss.  Ev- 
eryone with  whom  I  talked  seemed  to  have  a 
personal  story  about  what  Frank  had  done 
for  them,  how  he  had  helped  someone  get 
legal  assistance  they  would  have  otherwise 
not  gotten. 

His  data  bank  of  expert  litigators  on  behalf 
of  victims  and  victims'  causes  was  the  best 
in  the  country.  He  created  the  initial  data 
bank  of  cases  used  by  lawyers  in  defense  of 
victims.  This  data  bank  is  today  being  used 
by  lawyers  and  victims  who  would  otherwise 
not  have  any  recourse. 

We  are  all  aware  of  what  Frank  did.  He  re- 
sponded to  each  and  every  call  for  help  from 
anywhere,  at  any  time,  at  any  hour  of  the 
day,  or  night. 

He  authored  a  half  dozen  books  about  liti- 
gation/victim law.  Some  used  as  basic  text- 
books; wrote  article  for  law  journals;  lec- 
tured widely  at  colleges  and  universities  and 
professional  associations;  testified  numerous 
times  before  Congress;  and  appeared  as  spe- 
cial guest  on  many  national  television  pro- 
grams. 

Frank  loved  people,  but  most  of  all,  be 
loved  his  family.  His  wife,  Mary,  meant  ev- 
erything to  him.  They  had  a  very  special  re- 
lationship. I  remember  the  many  times  when 
Frank  came  to  Washington,  and  for  trips  we 
made  together  around  the  country  on  behalf 
of  the  Justice  Department  or  some  other  as- 
pect of  victims'  work.  Mary  more  often  than 
not  would  be  at  his  side.  Always,  his  first 
question  after  I  would  tell  him  about  a  meet- 
ing arranged  with  the  President  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  prominent  political  and  business 
leaders,  or  anyone,  whatever  their  station  in 
life,  he  would  ask:  "Can  I  bring  Mary?"  and, 
Mary  came  gladly  to  be  at  his  side. 

This  great  man,  this  humble  man,  would 
tell  his  friends  about  the  accomplishments  of 
his  children  and  grandchildren:  he  stressed 
how  smart  they  are,  and  about  all  the  un- 
usual things  they  do.  He  was  so  proud  of  his 
children:  his  daughter,  Christine  Carrington 
Winters,  and  son-in-law,  Eklward  G.  Winters, 
and  their  daughter,  Gabrielle;  his  daughter. 


Clara  Carrington  McDowell,  and  son-in-law. 
Paul  McDowell;  his  step-son,  Daniel  Robert 
Willey,  and  his  wife.  Amy,  and  their  chil- 
dren. Robert,  Allen,  Eric,  and  Edith;  and  his 
step-daughter.  Christine  Willey  Miller.  He 
spoke  of  them  with  high  praise  and 
unbounded  love. 

Our  great  friend  would  tell  you  with  love 
and  affection  that  his  children  and  grand- 
children are  the  greatest  in  the  world. 

Frank's  accomplishments  and  the  many 
honors  bestowed  upon  him  are  too  numerous 
to  list  here.  You  know  them  anyway.  But,  I 
do  think  one  of  the  highlights  of  his  career, 
if  not  his  most  cherished  moment  in  the 
spotlight,  and  there  were  many,  was  when 
President  Bush  honored  him  last  April  in  a 
special  Rose  Garden  ceremony  at  the  White 
House.  He  received  a  special  plaque  and  cita- 
tion from  the  President.  The  presentation 
was  witnessed  by  several  hundred  top  gov- 
ernment officials,  and  leaders  from  the  law 
enforcement/criminal  justice/victims'  rights 
community.  They  gathered  at  the  White 
House  for  this  special  occasion. 

When  the  President  singled  out  Frank  for 
his  special  award,  he  expressed  the  gratitude 
of  the  Nation  for  his  unparalleled  accom- 
plishments and  contributions  in  the  field  of 
law  enforcement  in  general  and  victims' 
rights  specifically. 

The  President  recognized  Frank  as  the 
"Father  of  the  Victims'  Rights  Movement." 
It  was  a  long  overdue  honor  for  Frank. 

Frank's  humbleness  stood  out  above  all 
else.  With  his  great  intellect,  his  vast  knowl- 
edge of  many  subjects,  he  was  all  the  while 
a  quiet,  easy-going  humble  man.  No  one  will 
ever  say  that  Frank  thought  himself  above 
anyone  else.  He  shared  what  he  had — a  great 
mind  and  a  repository  of  knowledge  about 
his  beloved  victims'  rights  law. 

Frank  was  unique.  He  cannot  and  will  not 
be  replaced.  No  one  will  devote  the  time,  the 
energy,  or  the  effort,  twenty-four  hours  a 
day,  that  Frank  was  willing  to  devote.  Many 
of  us  will  try,  but  none  of  us  will  succeed  as 
did  Prank. 

I  will  miss  his  daily  calls,  starting  often  as 
early  as  6:00  a.m.  We  were  both  early  risers. 

I  would  call  him  before  the  crack  of  dawn, 
and  he  would  answer.  "Hello  Don."  I  asked 
him  once  how  he  knew  it  was  me,  "Because 
you  and  I  are  the  only  nuts  up  at  this  hour. 
Ready  to  take  'em  on,"  he  said.  When  he 
would  call  me,  always  with  a  cherry  voice,  it 
would  be,  "Donald,  me  boy!"  And  then  he 
would  burst  forth  with  a  new  idea  or  new  in- 
formation about  something  we  were  involved 
with. 

All  of  Frank's  friends  have  similar  experi- 
ences they  could  share.  He  had  many  "close 
personal  friends."  as  he  called  us.  In  fact,  we 
are  and  will  remain  his  "close  personal 
friends,"  as  will  hundreds,  and  many  more 
across  the  country. 

During  the  last  two  days,  I  received  a  call 
that  I  think  epitomizes  Frank's  style.  His 
dedication  to  the  causes  in  which  he  believed 
so  passionately.  Pat  McGuigan,  chief  edi- 
torial writer  for  the  Dally  Oklahoman,  col- 
umnist, TV  talk  show  host,  and  long-time 
friend  of  Frank's,  told  me  about  receiving  a 
call  from  an  Oklahoma  state  legislator.  The 
legislator  did  not  know  Pat,  but  Frank  had 
asked  him  to  call  Pat  anyway.  The  legislator 
had  told  Frank  it  was  too  late  in  their  ses- 
sion to  pass  his  legislation  dealing  with  vic- 
tim's rights— the  security  on  campus  bill. 
Commonly  known  to  many  of  us  as  "the 
Clery  bill." 

Pat  said  the  legislator  quoted  Frank  as 
saying,  "Tell  Pat  to  get  off  his  rear  and  do 
something  for  his  country."  Laughing  about 
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the  CO  iversation.  Pat  said  he  responded  by 
saying  he  didn't  know  a  thing  about  the 
issue  ^ank  was  asking  him  to  champion, 
but  if  ?rank  thought  it  was  important,  then 
he  woi  Id  go  to  work. 

Pat  lid  go  to  work,  along  with  the  state 
legisla  MT.  and  the  bill  was  passed  before  the 
sessloi  ended  and  was  signed  into  law.  This 
illustrates  the  effective  skills  of  our  great 
He  never  thought  it  was  too  late,  and 
aid,  "no."  to  anyone  when  the  cause 
ri^ht. 

asked   former   attorney    general    Ed 
x)  share  with  you  a  few  brief  thoughts 
'rank.  His  long-time  personal  frtend. 
eese  speaks.) 

expressed  it  well,  and  his  is  a  deep 
shared  by  all  of  you  who  were  ever 
by  the  man  whose  memory  we  honor 
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Alfr^,  Lord  Tennyson,  might  have  had 
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and  evening  star, 
me  clear  call  for  me! 

there  be  no  moaning  of  the  bar, 
I  put  out  to  sea. 
suth  a  tide  as  moving  seems  asleep, 
all  for  sound  and  foam, 
hat  which  drew  ft-om  out  the  bound- 
ss  deep 
again  home, 
and  evening  bell, 
4fter  that  the  dark! 

there  be  no  sadness  of  farewell. 
I  embark: 
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depart  today.  1  would  like  to  share 

a  prayer  I  found  in  a  small  library 

cottage  I  rented  several  years  ago  in 

The  author  of  this  special  prayer  is 

unknown,  but  I  suspect  you'll  agree  with  me 

rayer  that  Frank  might  have  written. 

bow  our  heads. 

me  O  God  from  pettiness;  let  me  be 

I  thought,  in  words,  in  deeds.  Let  me 

with  fault-finding  and  leave  off  self- 


[  put  away  all  pretence,  and  meet  ev- 
face  to  face,  without  self  pity.  May  I 
hasty  in  judgment  and  always  gen- 
erous. Let  me  take  time  for  all  things;  make 
me  to  (  row  calm,  serene  and  gentle. 

Teac  I  me  to  put  into  action  my  better  im- 
pulses, straight  forward  and  unafraid. 

Gran .  that  I  may  realize  it  is  the  little 
things  3f  life  that  create  differences;  that  in 
the  big  thing  of  life  we  are  all  one. 

And,  O  Lord,  let  me  not  forget  to  be 
kind. 


—  \men 
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TRIBUTE  TO  KENNETH  MICHAEL 
HEDRICK 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Lauoi  LIN).  Under  a  previous  order  of 
the  H  >u8e,  the  grentleman  from  Mary- 
land Mr.  HOYER]  is  recognized  for  5 
mlnut  is. 

Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  follow 
my  cdleagrue  who  has  spoken  of  his 
frtend  Frank  Harrington,  whose  death 
was  a  088, 1  am  sure,  to  the  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  past  few  months, 
the  N  itional  Commission  on  Children 


issued  their  report  on   the  status  of 
children,  and  stated: 

Today,  too  many  young  people  seem  adrift 
without  a  steady  moral  compass  to  [guide] 
their  daily  behavior  or  to  plot  a  thoughtful 
and  responsible  course  for  their  lives. 

I  think  many  of  us  would  say  amen 
to  that. 

The  statistics  supporting  these 
claims  are  everywhere,  not  just  in  the 
Washington  metropolitan  area,  where 
they  are  rampant,  but  throughout  the 
country.  The  Federal  Bureau  of  Inves- 
tigation estimates  that  murder,  rape, 
and  aggravated  assault  increased  by  10 
percent  last  year.  Much  of  the  crime  is 
drug  related,  and  a  significant  propor- 
tion of  it  is  committed  by  youthful  of- 
fenders in  their  teens  and  early 
twenties.  No  matter  where  you  go,  peo- 
ple are  always  asking  "What  has  hap- 
pened to  the  younger  generation?" 
"Why  do  they  seem  so  removed  from 
their  sense  of  community?"  "Why  do 
they  think  only  of  their  own  welfare?" 
"And  why  are  they  so  irresponsible?" 

Perhaps  these  are  questions  we 
should  have  asked  of  Kenneth  Michael 
Hedrick.  Perhaps  Kenneth  could  have 
told  us  on  what  he  based  his  commit- 
ment to  the  community  in  which  he 
volunteered  as  a  firefighter.  Maybe  he 
could  have  explained  to  us  what  drove 
him  to  look  beyond  his  own  welfare  to 
the  welfare  of  strangers  when  he  ran 
into  a  burning  building  from  which 
most  people  were  running  out.  And  fi- 
nally, only  he  could  have  told  us  why 
his  responsibilities  to  his  community 
and  his  job  were  so  important  to  him. 

Grievously,  Kenneth  is  not  here  to 
answer  our  questions.  He  lost  his  life 
on  January  12  of  this  year  fighting  a 
residential  fire  in  Suitland,  MD.  As 
someone  who  went  to  Suitland  High 
School,  that  community  is  very  close 
to  me.  He  lost  his  life  at  the  age  of  18. 
Unlike  too  many  of  the  stories  re- 
ported about  youthful  deaths,  Kenneth 
did  not  die  over  drug  money,  hip  sneak- 
ers, or  a  careless  glance.  He  died  trying 
to  put  out  a  fire  of  a  family  starting  a 
new  life  in  a  new  home.  He  died  after 
helping  to  carry  out  of  the  burning 
building  a  small,  7-year-old  boy. 

As  fire  officials  have  pieced  the  story 
together  of  the  circumstances  of  the 
fire  and  Kenneth's  death,  it  appears  he 
had  accompanied  another  firefighter 
from  the  Morningside  Volunteer  Fire 
Department  who  was  carrying  the  body 
of  7-year-old  Shawn  Sanchez  from  the 
burning  home.  They  thought  him  to  be 
then  unconscious;  subsequently  that  7- 
year-old  boy  died.  However,  moments 
after  helping  the  other  firefighter  bring 
the  boy  out,  he  reentered  the  house  and 
was  killed  when  his  oxygen  mask  was 
struck  and  knocked  from  his  face,  ex- 
posing him  to  the  fire's  deadly  gases. 

Kenneth's  actions  embodied  the  high- 
est principles  and  values  held  by  civ- 
ilized societies  and  religions  of  all  na- 
tions and  all  peoples.  Self-sacrifice  is 
the  greatest  gift  any  Human  being  can 
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give  to  another.  But  it  is  a  gift  that  is 
given  by  more  than  one  brave  individ- 
ual. For  When  Kenneth  gave  his  life  for 
others,  his  family,  friends,  and  fellow 
firefighters  lost  someone  very  precious 
to  them  all.  The  conununity  of  Prince 
George  County  and  the  State  of  Mary- 
land are  lesser  for  having  lost  Kenneth. 

While  Kenneth  is  truly  a  singular  in- 
dividual whose  actions  cannot  be 
overpraised,  his  death  in  the  line  of 
duty,  unfortunately,  was  not  a  singular 
occurrence.  In  Prince  CJeorge's  County, 
where  Kenneth  served,  30  firefighters 
have  died  in  the  line  of  duty  during  the 
last  century.  Twenty-eight  of  those 
firefighters  were  volunteers.  Nation- 
ally, in  the  last  decade,  it  is  estimated 
that  12,000  firefighters  have  died  in  the 
line  of  duty,  a  duty  to  serve  their  com- 
munities, make  for  safer  communities, 
fight  fire,  and  save  lives. 

As  a  nation  of  diverse  ethnicity,  liv- 
ing standards,  and  opinions,  we  must 
not  forget  the  lesson  that  Kenneth  and 
his  family  have  taught  us,  and  that  is 
so  much  a  part  of  the  spirit  of  the  fire 
services.  That  lesson  teaches  us  that 
commitment  to  our  community,  care 
for  the  welfare  and  digmity  of  others, 
and  responsibility  to  uphold  these 
ideals  is  alive  right  here  in  America. 
But  if  we  are  to  keep  it  alive,  and  if  we 
are  to  overcome  the  Increasing  greed 
and  selfishness  of  others,  we  must  all 
live  by  the  standards  and  values  that 
Kenneth  and  his  family  so  represent. 

Kenneth's  dad  is  the  chief  of  the  vol- 
unteer fire  department  in  Morningside. 
It  was  his  dad's  example  that  Kenneth 
was  following. 

As  a  community,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  in 
Prince  George  County,  the  Washington 
metropolitan  area,  and  the  State  of 
Maryland  grieve  for  the  loss  of  one  of 
the  best  of  us.  The  loss  of  a  hero  is  al- 
ways tragic,  and  the  loss  of  a  young 
man  18  years  of  age,  dedicated  to  his 
family,  dedicated  to  his  friends,  dedi- 
cated to  his  conmiunity,  and  dedicated 
to  his  duty  is  always  more  than  we  can 
afford. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  that  all  the 
Members  of  this  House  join  me  in  ex- 
tending our  sympathies  to  both  the 
Hedrick  and  the  Sanchezes,  the  family 
that  was  burned  out,  the  family  that 
lost  that  7-year-old  child.  On  behalf  of 
all  of  us,  I  extend  our  deepest  sym- 
pathies and  our  earnest  prayers  as  we 
share  their  grief  and  share  their  loss. 
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INTRODUCTION  OF  H.R.  4095,  EX- 
TENSION OF  THE  EMERGENCY 
UNEMPLOYMENT  COMPENSATION 
PROGRAM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  Rostenkow- 
SKI]  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  most  of 
us  know  by  now  that  the  recession  is  more  se- 
rious than  anyone  imagined  as  little  as  6 
months  ago.  After  a  long,  hard  struggle.  Con- 


gress finally  passed  an  emergency  extension 
of  unemployment  benefits  that  the  President 
signed  into  taw  last  Novemt)er.  But  earlier  this 
month  we  learned  that  the  unemployment  rate 
rose  again,  this  time  to  7.1  percent  in  Decem- 
ber. In  my  own  State  alone,  the  unemploy- 
ment rate  in  the  last  2  months  has  jumped 
from  7.7  to  9.3  percent.  Compared  to  a  year 
ago,  the  number  of  unemployed  in  Illinois  has 
increased  by  over  200,000  workers. 

Clearly,  we  must  take  bokj  action  to  turn 
this  economy  around.  The  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  held  extensive  hearings  on 
a  wide  variety  of  economic  growth  proposals 
last  Decemt)er.  After  the  President  presents 
his  recommendations  in  his  State  of  the  Union 
Message,  we'H  be  ready  to  act.  But  with  rising 
unemployment  threatening  American  workers 
again,  we  also  need  an  immediate  extension 
to  unemployment  benefits  to  help  them 
through  the  winter  and  spring.  The  ennergency 
benefits  enacted  last  year  will  start  running  out 
for  current  claimants  after  Felsruary  15,  1992. 
We  must  act  tjefore  they  suffer  another  period 
wltfK)ut  benefits. 

The  Emergency  Unemployment  Compensa- 
tion Program  was  enacted  on  Novemtier  15, 
1991,  and  amended  on  Decemljer  4,  1991.  It 
is  effective  from  Novemljer  17,  1991,  through 
June  13,  1992.  The  program  provides  13  or 
20  additional  weeks  of  t>enefits  t>eyond  the  26 
weeks  of  benefits  normally  availat)le  under  the 
regular  State  unemployment  insurance  pro- 
grams. States  with  an  adjusted  insured  unem- 
ployment rate  of  at  least  5  percent  or  a  total 
unemployment  rate  of  at  least  9  percent  are 
able  to  pay  20  weeks  of  benefits.  All  other 
State  programs  are  able  to  pay  13  weeks  of 
benefits. 

Presently,  10  States  and  Puerto  Rico  are  el- 
igible to  pay  20  weeks  of  benefits  and  the  re- 
maining States  plus  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  the  Virgin  Islands  are  eligible  to  pay  13 
weeks  of  benefits.  As  of  the  week  ending  De- 
cember 21,  1991,  946,761  unemployed  Ameri- 
cans were  receiving  t>enefits.  Roughly  two- 
thirds,  or  atx)ut  6(XJ,000,  of  these  workers  will 
begin  exhausting  their  t>enefits  in  the  weeks 
immediately  after  February  15,  1992. 

Earlier  this  month,  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics reported  that  the  seasonally  adjusted  ci- 
vilian unemployment  rate  jumped  to  7.1  per- 
cent in  December  from  a  revised  6.9  percent 
in  November  and  October.  The  numtjer  of  un- 
employed workers  rose  by  289,000  to  9.9  mil- 
lion while  employment  remained  unchanged  at 
about  117  million.  In  addition,  the  number  of 
workers  unemployed  more  than  26  weeks 
rose  by  1 50,000  to  nearly  1 .5  millkin,  and  the 
numtjer  of  discouraged  workers  held  steady  at 
1.1  million  while  the  numt)er  of  persons  work- 
ing part  time  for  economic  reasons  persisted 
at  6.3  million. 

Although  there  are  some  encouraging  eco- 
nomic signs,  most  analysts  expect  the  econ- 
omy to  remain  sluggish  in  thte  first  half  of  this 
year.  Producer  pnces  actually  fell  by  0.1  per- 
cent last  year,  suggesting  that  inflation  will  not 
flare  up  again  soon.  Long-term  interest  rates 
have  t>egun  to  drop  as  evidenced  by  the  U.S. 
30-year  Treasury  bond  falling  to  a  5-year  kiw 
of  7.39  percent  recently.  But  even  if  a  recov- 
ery begins  soon,  it  is  well  known  that  unem- 
ployment only  begins  to  drop  well  after  a  re- 
covery has  begun,  and  long-term  unemploy- 


ment problems  usually  persist  even  k>nger. 
With  initial  claims  for  unemployment  insurance 
still  running  at  recession  levels  of  450,000  per 
week  late  in  Decemtier  1991,  it  has  become 
clear  that  nxjre  than  a  temporary  13-  or  20- 
week  extension  of  t)enefits  is  needed. 

The  Rostenkowski-Downey  extension  of 
emergency  Ijenefits  would  lengthen  the  au- 
thorization of  the  program  from  June  13,  1992 
through  October  3,  1992.  In  addition,  all 
States  wouki  be  able  to  pay  an  additional  13 
weeks  of  ber)efits  through  June  13,  1992.  This 
means  that  until  June  14,  1992,  the  maximum 
weeks  of  benefits  availat>le  under  the  ex- 
tended EUC  Program  woukj  t>e  33  weeks  in 
high-unemployment  States  and  26  weeks  in  all 
other  State  programs. 

Until  June  14,  1992,  the  comtxned  maxi- 
mum duration  of  benefits  under  the  regular 
State  programs  and  the  emergency  program 
would  be  59  weeks  in  high-unemployment 
States  and  52  weeks  in  all  other  State  pro- 
grams. This  compares  with  a  conceivable 
maximum  of  65  weeks  available  in  some 
States  during  the  recessions  ot  the  mid-1970's 
and  early  igSO's. 

According  to  the  Congressional  Budget  Of- 
fice, the  cost  of  this  new  extension  would  be 
S3.5  and  S1.0  billion  in  fiscal  years  1992  and 
1993,  respectively.  Balances  in  the  extended 
unemployment  compensation  account  of  the 
unenployment  trust  fund  woukJ  continue  to 
draw  down  to  cover  the  cost.  An  emergency 
would  t>e  declared  by  the  Preskjent  by  ttie  act 
of  signing  the  bill,  thereby  waiving  the  pay-as- 
you-go  requirements  of  the  Balanced  Budget 
and  Emergency  Deficit  Control  Act  of  1985. 
Payments  under  the  program  wouW  be  ex- 
empt from  sequestration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no  doubt  that  many 
workers  currently  receiving  emergerKy  bene- 
fits will  not  be  back  to  work  by  the  time  ttiey 
run  out  of  tjenefits.  They  need  another  exten- 
sion until  the  economy  improves.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  this  bill,  and  pass  it  as 
soon  as  possible.  America's  long-term  unem- 
ployed workers  arxj  their  families  need  these 
benefits  to  survive  arxi  pay  thieir  t>ills  until  they 
too  can  go  back  to  work.  It  is  the  very  least 
that  we  in  Government  can  do. 
rostenkowski-downey  bill.   h.r.   4095  to 

Extend   the   Emergency    Unemployment 

Compensation  Program 

present  law 

The  Emergency  Unemployment  Compensa- 
tion (EUC)  program  waa  enacted  on  Novem- 
ber 15,  1991  and  amended  on  December  4,  1991. 
It  is  effective  from  November  17,  1991 
through  June  13,  1992.  The  program  provides 
13  or  20  additional  weeks  of  benefits  beyond 
the  26  weeks  of  benefits  normally  available 
under  the  regular  State  unemployment  in- 
surance programs.  States  with  an  adjusted 
insured  unemployment  rate  (AIUR)  of  at 
least  5  percent  or  a  total  unemployment  rate 
(TUR)  of  at  least  9  percent  are  able  to  pay  20 
weeks  of  benefits.  All  other  State  programs 
are  able  to  pay  13  weeks  of  benefits. 

H.R.  WB& 

An  emergency  extension  of  t)eneflts  would 
lengthen  the  authorization  of  the  EUC  pro- 
gram from  June  13,  1992  through  October  3. 
1992.  In  addition,  all  States  would  be  able  to 
pay  an  additional  13  weeks  of  benefits 
through  June  13.  1992.  This  means  that  until 
June  14,  1992  the  maximum  weeks  of  benefits 
available  under  the  extended  EUC  would  be 
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33  weeks  in  States  with  AIURs  of  at  least  5 
percent  or  TURS  of  at  least  9  percent  and  26 
weeks  In  all  other  State  programs. 

Until  June  14.  1992  the  combined  maximum 
duration  of  benefits  under  the  regular  State 
programs  (26  weeks)  and  the  extended  E^C 
(33  or  26  weeks  offset  by  any  EB  weeks) 
would  be  59  weeks  in  high  unemployment 
States  and  52  weeks  in  all  other  State  pro- 
grams. This  compares  with  a  conceivable 
maximum  of  65  weeks  available  in  some 
States  during  the  recessions  of  the  mid-19708 
and  early  19eOs. 

According  to  the  Congressional  Budget  Of- 
fice, the  cost  of  the  extension  would  be  S3.5 
billion  and  $1.0  billion  in  fiscal  years  1992  and 
1993.  respectively.  Balances  in  the  Extended 
Unemployment  Compensation  Account  of 
the  unemployment  trust  fund  would  con- 
tinue to  draw  down  to  cover  the  cost.  An 
emergency  would  be  declared  by  the  Presi- 
dent by  the  act  of  signing  the  bill,  thereby 
waiving  the  pay-as-you-go  requirements  of 
the  Balanced  Budget  and  Elmergency  Deficit 
Control  Act  of  1965.  Payments  under  the  EUC 
program  would  be  exempt  from  sequestra- 
tion. 


A  REPORT  FROM  MIDDLE 
AMERICA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  Durbin]  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  DURBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
this  congrressional  recess  Members  of 
Congrress  returned  to  their  home  dis- 
tricts to  be  with  their  families  during 
the  holiday  season,  but  also  to  be  in 
touch  with  their  constituents,  and 
many  Members  have  taken  that  oppor- 
tunity to  hold  town  meetings  and  to 
have  office  hours  across  this  entire  Na- 
tion. 

I  cannot  speak  for  any  other  congres- 
sional district  but  my  own.  I  have  just 
completed  my  most  recent  round  of 
town  meetings,  and  to  date,  since  my 
election  in  1982.  I  have  held  over  325 
town  meetings  in  my  congressional  dis- 
trict. 

D  1300 

This  last  round  of  town  meetings, 
which  was  held  across  a  section  of 
downstate  Dlinois  which  I  represent, 
some  nine  different  meetings,  were 
held  in  small  villages  and  towns,  as 
well  as  larger  cities. 

It  is  interesting  what  we  learned.  In 
the  first  instance,  let  me  tell  you  that 
the  very  last  town  meeting  in  Morris- 
ville,  IL,  I  did  not  think  I  wouJd  reach. 
I  have  never  missed  a  town  meeting, 
but  we  had  a  blizzard  in  Illinois  that 
day  and  my  staffer  and  I  were  stranded 
on  the  highway  for  40  minutes.  I 
thought  by  the  time  we  got  there  there 
would  be  no  one  left  in  the  small  town 
of  Morrisville  in  Christian  County.  The 
major  and  town  secretary  were  there. 
As  soon  as  I  arrived,  to  their  amaze- 
ment, they  called  the  other  folks 
around  town,  and  before  long  we  had  20 
people  sitting  around.  So  there  was  a 
real  interest  in  these  town  meetings, 
even  under  adverse  conditions. 
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subjects. 
Irst  is  the  state  of  the  economy, 
it  is  fair  to  state  that  people 
represent   are    generally   con- 
about  this  economy.  It  is  true 
today's  recession  is  not  as  bad,  at 
the  State  of  Illinois,  as  it  was 
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concern  is  shared  across  Amer- 
jreat  deal  of  time  at  our  town 
was    spent    discussing    the 
's  trip  to  Japan.  Most  every- 
that  although  the  Presi- 
made  the  effort,  the  trip,  in 
tself,  was  not  a  success. 
1  eople  listening  to  the  results  of 
even  before  they  were  ques- 
i  or  2  days  ago  by  the  leadership 
wondered  what  20,000  more 
sent  to  Japan  would  mean 
's  economy, 
we  shared  with  them  the  fact 
export  about  30,000  American 
to  Japan.  Half  of  those,  in- 
,  are  produced  by  the  Honda 
Ohio  and  sent  back  to  Japan, 
increased  that  number  by  20,000 
some   50.000   American   auto- 
being  exported  from  this  coun- 
keep  in  perspective  that  the 
are  exporting  3  million  vehi- 
the  United  States.  So  the  addi- 
some  20.000  cars  may  have  ap- 
on  its  face  to  have  been  an  ac- 
yet,    by    analysis,    it 
ead  people  to  believe  it  really 
1  lot  do  much,  if  anything,  to  help 
's  economy. 

of  the  people  that  I  represent 

strongly  about  buying  Amer- 

are  very  proud  of  the  fact 

truck  and  vehicle  they  own 

family  has  been  produced  in 

States.  Yet  they  all  concede 

as  we  all  must,  that  there  is  no 


longer  any  truly  American  vehicle  on 
the  road.  Once  you  lift  the  hood  on 
what  you  consider  to  be  an  American 
vehicle  you  are  likely  to  find  parts 
made  in  Brazil,  Mexico,  Japan,  Ger- 
many, or  wherever. 

Many  of  the  people  who  come  to  my 
town  meetings  and  complain  the  loud- 
est about  the  fact  that  their  neighbors 
are  not  buying  American  think  nothing 
of  going  down  the  street  to  the 
Hardee's  restaurant  to  have  a  cup  of 
coffee.  We  have  a  lot  of  Hardee's  res- 
taurants across  the  United  States.  I  am 
glad  they  are  there.  But  it  is  a  Cana- 
dian firm. 

We  are  living  in  a  world  economy. 
The  folks  who  are  concerned  about  just 
buying  American  may  be  deluding 
themselves  to  believe  that  they  can 
honestly  do  that  any  more.  It  is  not 
possible.  From  the  wristwatch  on  your 
wrist  today  to  the  stereo  you  listen  to 
tonight,  to  the  spaghetti  sauce  you  put 
on  the  pasta  tonight,  likely  or  not  that 
is  going  to  turn  out  to  be  an  imported 
product. 

Yet  folks  do  sense,  and  I  think  hon- 
estly sense,  that  something  is  wrong 
when  the  United  States  and  Japan  have 
such  a  terrible  trade  imbalance. 

Why  is  it  that  the  Japanese  can  sell 
$41  billion  more  in  goods  in  the  United 
States  than  we  can  sell  in  Japan?  I 
think  there  are  two  ways  of  looking  at 
it. 

In  the  first  instance,  there  are  clear- 
ly unfair  trade  practices  in  Japan.  Con- 
sider the  fact  that  if  you  would  leave 
today  and  buy  a  Ford  Mustang  at  a 
local  dealership  in  your  hometown,  you 
might  pay  $15,000  for  it. 

If  that  same  car  is  exported  to  Japan 
and  someone  wanted  to  purchase  it,  it 
would  cost  them  $30,000.  The  $15,000  dif- 
ference goes  far  beyond  the  cost  of 
transportation.  It  includes  the  duties 
and  tariffs  imposed  on  American  prod- 
ucts. 

That  is  an  obstacle  to  sales  in  Japan. 
It  is  one  we  should  address.  It  is  unfor- 
givable. 

If  we  are  clearly  going  to  open  up 
this  world  economy  and  have  real  fair 
trade,  this  sort  of  thing  has  to  end. 

Now  let  us  be  honest  and  tell  the 
other  side  of  that  story.  When  the  big 
three  automobile  companies  went  to 
Japan,  they  came  back  and  said  we 
want  to  have  an  opportunity  to  sell 
more  automobiles  in  Japan.  The  Presi- 
dent said  we  think  we  have  this  open- 
ing over  the  next  couple  of  years  for 
that  to  happen. 

But  then  there  was  a  footnote  to  the 
story.  It  turns  out  that  at  the  moment 
none  of  the  big  three  automobile  manu- 
facturers in  the  United  States  has  an 
automobile  to  sell  in  Japan  which  has 
a  steering  wheel  on  the  right  side  of 
the  car,  which  is  what  the  Japanese  are 
looking  for.  They  drive  on  the  other 
side  of  the  road  from  the  United 
States.  So  we  do  not  have  a  product 
today  to  sell  in  Japan.  The  Mustang  I 
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described  earlier  might  not  be  appeal- 
ing to  the  Japanese  consumer. 

Consider  if  every  Japanese-made  car 
in  the  United  States  had  a  steering 
wheel  on  the  right  side  instead  of  the 
left.  How  many  Americans  would  say, 
forget  it,  I  am  not  used  to  driving  that 
way.  It  will  not  work  in  this  country. 

So  it  is  not  just  a  question  of  break- 
ing down  the  barriers  in  Japan,  it  is  a 
question  of  having  a  product  that  can 
sell  in  the  world  market,  not  only  in 
Japan,  but  around  the  world,  and  being 
competitive  in  that  regard. 

You  cannot  do  that  with  the  Presi- 
dential trip  to  Japan.  You  need  a  lot 
more. 

Let  me  discuss  two  things  that  I 
think  are  critical  to  this  debate.  Since 
1946,  with  the  end  of  World  War  H, 
Japan  and  the  United  States  have  en- 
joyed a  special  relationship.  At  first  as 
an  occupying  force  the  Americans, 
under  General  MacArthur,  came  into 
Japan  and  virtually  rewrote  their  soci- 
ety, their  government,  and  their  econ- 
omy. 

One  of  the  things  which  we  said,  for 
our  own  relief  and  security  as  much  as 
anything  else,  is  that  the  Japanese 
would  no  longer  have  the  army  and 
navy  that  they  were  able  to  put  to- 
gether in  World  War  n.  We  did  not 
want  them  to  be  a  threat  to  us  in  the 
Far  East. 

So  as  a  result,  we,  the  United  States 
of  America,  assumed  a  major  respon- 
sibility in  defending  Japan.  That  is 
why  since  1945  there  has  been  a  contin- 
ued military  presence  by  the  Ameri- 
cans in  that  theater,  at  great  expense. 

In  fact,  this  year  American  taxpayers 
will  spend  $33  billion  of  American  tax 
money  to  defend  Japan  and  Korea. 
Some  would  suggest  that  this  commit- 
ment should  be  examined.  I  agree  with 
that. 

At  the  very  minimum,  the  Japanese 
should  pay  the  United  States  for  the 
defense  which  we  provide  to  them.  If 
we  do  not  want  them  to  own  an  army 
or  navy,  for  whatever  reasons  it  may 
be,  at  a  minimum  they  should  be  com- 
pensating American  taxpayers  for  our 
subsidy  of  their  defense. 

Today  for  every  dollar  spent  by  the 
Japanese  citizen  in  defense  of  his  coun- 
try in  taxes  the  American  citizen 
spends  $5.  Five  times  as  much. 

We  have  this  large  Defense  Establish- 
ment, and  much  of  it  is  going  overseas. 
In  fact,  Japan  and  Korea  are  not  the 
worst  part  of  the  story.  We  spend  about 
$120  billion  a  year  now  in  defense  of 
Western  Europe.  From  what?  From  the 
invasion  of  the  Warsaw  Pact  nations? 

Honest  to  goodness,  the  Warsaw  Pact 
no  longer  exists.  We  should  have  a 
strong  defense.  But  subsidizing  the  de- 
fense of  Japan  and  Korea  and  Western 
Europe  is  taking  its  toll  on  the  Amer- 
ican economy. 

To  think  that  we  are  in  a  position 
today  where  $153  billion  is  being  spent 
overseas  that  could  be  spent  in  the 
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United  States  to  reduce  our  deficit,  to 
put  money  into  the  classrooms,  to  help 
educate  our  children,  to  put  money 
into  research  to  develop  an  economic 
policy,  think  about  what  $150  billion 
would  do  coming  back  to  the  United 
States. 

The  second  issue  I  would  like  to  raise 
has  to  do  with  how  we  do  business  in 
America  and  how  we  should  do  business 
in  America.  Let  me  give  you  an  exam- 
ple. 

Several  months  ago  McDonnell- 
Douglas,  one  of  the  major  aerospace 
corporations  in  the  United  States, 
came  to  the  realization  that  if  they 
wanted  to  remain  competitive  in  terms 
of  commercial  airliners  they  would 
have  to  build  a  new  plane,  the  MD-12. 

They  sat  down  and  plotted  it  out  and 
determined  that  they  would  need  $2  bil- 
lion to  build  this  plane.  Their  primary 
competitor  was  the  Airbus,  a  plane 
made  in  Europe  by  a  group  of  European 
companies  and  governments  working 
together,  which  for  the  past  5  or  6 
years  have  developed  this  Airbus  plane. 

So  McDonnell-Douglas  said  we  need 
$2  billion.  They  went  across  the  United 
States  and  looked  to  borrow  $2  billion, 
and  they  could  not  find  it.  They  came 
to  Washington,  DC,  and  asked  our  Gov- 
ernment what  to  do.  The  Government 
here  in  Washington,  under  this  admin- 
istration, said  that  this  is  a  private 
sector  concern.  You  have  to  find  your 
money  in  the  private  sector  market. 
This  is  not  a  Government  concern. 
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So  at  that  point  McDonnell-Douglas 
started  looking  overseas  to  borrow  the 
money,  not  surprisingly.  They  went  to 
Taiwan  and  the  Taiwanese  Aerospace 
Corp.  said: 

We  are  interested  In  building  a  new  com- 
mercial airplane  at  McDonnell-Douglas,  but 
we  do  not  want  to  lend  you  the  money.  We 
want  to  be  your  partners.  We  want  to  own  40 
percent  of  McDonnell-Douglas'  commercial 
aircraft  venture. 

McDonneli-Douglas  said  they  had  no- 
where else  to  turn,  and  they  want  our 
Government  to  agree  to  that  deal. 
Probably  40  percent  of  the  jobs  will  be 
in  Taiwan,  which  means  layoffs  in 
Oklahoma  City,  St.  Louis,  Long  Beach. 
CA.  Consider  that  when  McDonnell- 
Douglas  came  to  Washington  to  tell  us 
the  story  of  how  they  had  looked  for  $2 
billion  and  could  not  find  it,  it  was  the 
same  day  that  this  administration 
came  to  this  Chamber  and  asked  us  to 
appropriate  over  $100  billion  for  the 
savings  and  loan  bailout. 

Is  it  not  curious  that  we  can  find  $100 
billion  for  failed  businesses  in  the 
United  States  but  we  cannot  find  $2  bil- 
lion to  build  a  business  and  to  keep 
jobs  in  America  in  a  critical  industry 
for  our  future?  I  am  afraid  that  anec- 
dote tells  the  whole  story  in  terms  of 
the  U.S.  attitude  toward  world  com- 
petition. Where  other  companies 
around  world  can  turn  to  their  govern- 
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ments  and  say,  "We  have  an  idea,  a 
long-term  idea  and  we  need  our  help," 
and  find  after  a  process  that  they  will 
receive  that  tissistance,  in  the  United 
States  there  is  nowhere  to  turn. 

We  have  to  change  our  way  of  think- 
ing, if  we  are  truly  going  to  be  com- 
petitive in  this  world.  And  we  have  to 
change  our  way  of  financing  industrial 
investments  for  the  future. 

The  last  point  I  would  like  to  make 
on  this  economic  question  relates  not 
to  Japan  or  foreign  trade  but  rather  to 
college  students.  At  this  point  in  the 
United  States  of  America  if  one  is 
qualified  and  skilled  and  has  a  good 
enough  record  to  be  accepted  at  a 
major  college  or  university,  one  still 
faces  a  bigger  obstacle  than  say  SAT. 
The  obstacle  is  coming  up  with  the 
money  to  pay  for  it. 

In  my  home  State  of  Illinois,  it  costs 
roughly,  for  a  resident  of  the  State, 
about  $5,000  or  $6,000  to  attend  our  pre- 
mier universities  such  as  the  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois.  I  have  families  coming 
up  to  me  at  town  meetings  and  saying; 
"Congressman,  we  pushed  our  son  and 
daughter  along  and  said  work  hard,  get 
the  grades,  and  someday  you  will  make 
it  to  the  university.  And  they  did,  and 
now  we  can't  afford  to  send  him.  With 
another  brother  and  sister  coming 
along  the  line,  we  cannot  spend  $5,000 
or  $6,000  a  year,  and  we  don't  think  it 
is  fair  for  our  son  or  daughter  to  go 
through  this  experience  and  end  up 
with  a  debt  of  $15,000  or  $20,000  and  a 
bachelor's  degree." 

So  8.8  a  consequence,  many  of  these 
students  end  up  perhaps  not  going  to 
school  or  perhaps  going  to  another 
school  that  may  not  offer  the  same  op- 
portunities for  education.  If  we  are 
going  to  be  competitive  in  this  world  in 
years  to  come,  we  cannot  tolerate  this 
to  continue.  We  have  to  have  a  pro- 
gram in  America  which  basically  says 
that  if  one  is  qualified,  one  will  have 
the  wherewithal,  the  financial  where- 
withal, to  go  to  school,  either  through 
scholarships,  grants,  or  low-cost  loans 
not  payable  until  long  after  gradua- 
tion. 

This  is  not  a  brand-new  idea.  The  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act,  created 
in  the  late  1950's  because  of  our  fear  of 
Russia's  development  of  Sputnik,  paid 
for  the  education  of  many,  many  Amer- 
icans. I  am  one  of  them.  I  borrowed  the 
money  to  go  through  college  and  law 
school  because  my  family  did  not  have 
it.  I  paid  it  back  10  years  after  gradua- 
tion at  3-percent  interest.  The  best  in- 
vestment I  ever  made.  I  hope  a  good  in- 
vestment from  the  viewpoint  of  this 
Nation.  That  has  to  be  an  opportunity 
available  to  everyone.  If  we  are  going 
to  have  tomorrow's  scientists  and  engi- 
neers and  teachers,  the  present  system 
is  not  an  incentive  system  for  people  to 
try  to  do  the  very  best. 

The  system  today  is  designed  for  peo- 
ple to  do  as  much  as  they  can  afford  to 
do.  That  will  not  cut  it. 
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The  second  issue  that  came  up  at  the 
town  meetings,  every  town  meeting 
firom  every  person,  was  health  care. 
Most  of  us  in  the  Democratic  caucus 
held  town  meetings  across  the  Nation 
on  this  issue.  I  cannot  tell  my  col- 
leagues all  of  the  stories  that  were 
shared  with  me  at  these  town  meet- 
ings. It  would  take  too  long.  But  the 
people  who  stood  up  and  told  these  sto- 
ries really.  I  think,  gave  a  face  to  this 
issue  of  health  care.  Senior  citizens,  re- 
tired, living  on  Social  Security,  cov- 
ered by  Medicare,  had  a  little  savings 
on  the  side  and  paid  for  their  home, 
felt  that  now  they  could  enjoy  retire- 
ment and  relax  firom  going  to  work 
every  day,  came  down  with  an  illness 
and  found  themselves  bankrupted  by 
prescription  drug  pricing  not  covered 
by  Medicare.  They  bought  a  supple- 
mental policy  to  Medicare  but  it  did 
not  cover  it.  They  were  worried,  and 
they  sure  as  heck  were  worried  about 
long-term  care. 

What  if  the  husband  or  wife  ended  up 
in  a  nursing  home  for  a  long  period  of 
time?  Who  would  pay  for  it?  And  then, 
of  course,  we  had  the  superintendent  of 
the  Morrisonvllle  School  District  who 
came  in  and  explained  to  us  that  the 
costs  of  health  care  in  that  school  dis- 
trict had  risen  to  such  a  height  that  it 
was  impossible  for  them  to  hire  as 
many  teachers  as  they  needed.  They 
had  to  cut  back  in  teachers  because 
health  care  costs  had  gone  up  so  dra- 
matically. 

I  might  add  that  the  teachers  in  that 
school  district  struck  over  this  issue 
and  several  others.  They  have  not  set- 
tled that  dispute,  and  they  are  back  to 
work.  But  that  is  not  unusual.  Sev- 
enty-five percent  of  the  strikes  in  the 
United  States  of  America  over  the  last 
5  years  have  been  over  1  major  issue, 
health  care  benefits. 

Workers  are  willing  to  take  less  per 
hour  in  a  contract  dispute,  but  they  are 
not  willing  to  expose  their  families  and 
themselves  to  the  uncertainty  of  future 
medical  expenses. 

Then  we  had  the  person  come  in  and 
tell  us.  this  person  looked  perfectly 
healthy  to  me.  how  she  had  had  cancer 
10  years  before,  had  gone  through 
chemotherapy,  cured  by  virtue  of  the 
diagnosis  of  their  physician,  and  then 
turned  around  and  tried  to  buy  hos- 
pitalization insurance  and  found  no  one 
would  sell  it  to  her. 

Here  is  a  person  who  beat  the  odds, 
used  the  system,  paid  into  it,  cannot 
buy  insurance  today  to  cover  them- 
selves. And  another  family  talking 
about  an  80-year-old  grandmother  who 
had  to  get  a  hip  replacement  in  order 
for  her  to  overcome  the  pain  of  arthri- 
tis and  get  around.  The  bill  came  back, 
$65,000  for  a  hip  replacement. 

Another  family  tells  the  story  of  the 
husband  who  went  off  to  have  ear  sur- 
gery in  the  hospital  1  night.  The  bill 
that  came  back  for  this  surgery.  $12,000 
for  the  surgeon,  the  anethesiologist, 
and  the  hospital. 
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Peoile  are  a  little  bit  nervous,  and 
they  1  ave  a  right  to  be.  We  are  losing 
that  1  eace  of  mind  we  used  to  have, 
and  fc  r  many  of  us.  we  are  in  a  better 
positii  m  than  many  Americans. 

Some  40  million  Americans  have  no 
protec  tion  whatsoever.  At  my 
Lltchl  ield  town  meeting,  a  farmer  said: 

I  am  55.  I  qualify  for  Medicare,  and  that  is 
where  [  am.  But  my  wife  here,  who  is  61. 
doesn't  qualify  for  Medicare,  and  I  can't  af- 
ford to  buy  her  hospitalization  insurance.  I 
am  ret;  red  now.  So  she  has  no  insurance. 

The  meat  cutter  in  Macon.  IL.  out  of 
work  |for   1   year,   finally   gets   a   job 
in    a    grocery    store.    He    is 
ul  for  it.  No  health  care  protec- 
him  and  his  family  whatsoever, 
are  people  who  are  not  sitting 
hotne    waiting   for   a   government 
These   are   people   working   or 
who  have  worked  who  are  to- 
xposed  under  this  current  sys- 
bills  which  could  bankrupt  any 
in  America,  save  Donald  Trump 
of  the  most  wealthy  people  in 
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have  discussed  at  the  town 
what  to  do  about  it.  The  first 
we  have  to  look  to  is  cost  con- 
It  is  said  that  the  President 
cfcme  to  this  Chamber  in  just  a 
)r  so  and  propose  tax  credits  to 
some  Americans,  "We  will  help 
for  your  hospitalization  pre- 
."I  endorse  that.  In  fact,  I  have 
that  type  of  bill  for  over  al- 
io years.   Self-employed  people, 
in  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
example,  should  have  the  same 
as  the  corporate  structure  in 
of  deducting   the   cost  of  hos- 
premiums.   That   is   only 
right.  And  it  is  certainly  very 
to  them  that  they  have  it.  I 
that. 
President  is  on  the  right  track 
t  hat  proposal,  but  tax  credits  in 
of|themselves  are  not  going  to  con- 
costs  of  this  medical  system. 
F^resident  may  also  projwse  tort 
do  something  about  medical 


malpri  ictice 

I  coi  le  to  that  issue  with  some  expe- 
rience Before  my  election  to  Congress, 
I  was  ;  L  trial  lawyer.  I  defended  doctors 
and  h(  spltals,  and  I  prosecuted  doctors 
and  h(  spitals  for  medical  malpractice. 
I  worli  ed  that  system,  and  it  does  need 
a  chaqge 

We 
qulck^ 
son 
and 

We 
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does 
claim 
and 


should   have   a   system   that   is 
gives  more  money  to  the  per- 
ls harmed  than  to  the  lawyers 
legal  system. 
!  hould  also  have  the  availability 
witnesses  so  that  if  someone 
l^ve  what  they  think  is  a  good 
they  can  have  a  doctor  stand  up 
give  them  an  honest  appraisal  of 
whether  or  not  malpractice  was  com- 
That  is  hard  to  do.  It  is  hard  to 
doctor  in  any  State  who  will 
ip  and  say  his  colleague  may  not 
the  right  thing.  That  should 
of  the  system. 
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We  should  put  a  cap  on  punitive  dam- 
ages. There  is  no  reason  to  let  that 
runaway  cost  be  part  of  this  system. 
We  cannot  absolve,  nor  should  we  ab- 
solve, any  medical  professional  from 
their  own  negligence.  If  each  of  us 
should  be  guilty  of  negligence,  in  driv- 
ing •  a  car  or  whatever  our  decision 
might  be,  we  are  held  liable.  Certainly 
doctors  and  hospitals  should  be  as  well. 
But  the  system  should  be  fairer, 
streamlined,  reducing  the  cost  of  mal- 
practice premiums. 

That  in  and  of  itself  is  not  going  to 
contain  the  runaway  costs  that  we 
have  described  here.  It  is  going  to  take 
much,  much  more. 

The  other  thing  we  have  to  make  cer- 
tain of  is  that  workers  in  America  do 
not  continue  to  see  their  health  care 
benefits  erode  year  and  year  out.  As  I 
mentioned  earlier,  that  is  the  biggest 
bone  of  contention  between  labor  and 
management.  How  much  more  will  we 
have  to  give  this  year?  How  much  more 
do  we  have  to  pay  out  of  pocket  this 
year?  These  are  things  which  concern 
each  of  us  and  particularly  those  living 
on  the  margin. 
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Finally,  we  have  to  change  the  sys- 
tem that  relates  health  insurance  to 
employment  exclusively.  Two-thirds  of 
the  American  people  when  asked  say 
that  they  are  in  a  situation  where  they 
or  a  member  of  their  family  has  turned 
down  an  opportunity  for  another  job 
because  of  health  care  benefits;  it  was 
too  risky  to  leave  what  they  presently 
have  and  to  run  the  risk  that  they  will 
not  have  as  good  benefits  in  some  other 
position. 

I  do  not  think  anyone  ever  envi- 
sioned that  the  system  in  America 
would  disintegrate  to  this  point,  and 
yet  it  is  a  fact.  We  mentioned  preexist- 
ing conditions  before.  We  ought  to  have 
a  system  in  America  where  if  you  have 
had  an  illness  you  are  not  disqualified 
from  protection  in  the  future.  As  Har- 
ris WOFFORD.  the  candidate  for  the 
Senate  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania, 
said  during  the  course  of  his  camjjaign, 
"Why  is  it  that  we  guarantee  a  lawyer 
for  every  convict  but  cannot  guarantee 
a  doctor  for  every  American's  health 
care?"  That  I  think  is  a  basic  question 
we  have  to  resolve  here  In  Washington. 

The  costs  of  medical  care  in  this 
country  have  gone  up  dramatically.  In 
1980  the  family  costs  annually  for  Med- 
icare, for  hospitalization  premiums, 
and  out-of-pocket  averaged  $2,500  a 
year.  By  1991  that  cost  had  gone  up  to 
$6,500  a  year,  more  than  twice  the  cost 
it  was  a  little  over  10  years  ago.  It  is 
estimated  that  in  another  8  years  that 
cost  will  be  up  to  $14,000  a  year  out-of- 
pocket  for  every  family  in  America.  I 
wish  that  I  could  tell  you  that  the 
wages  of  Americans  have  gone  up  by 
that  same  amount  but  they  have  not. 
so  people  have  had  to  sacrifice  the  type 
of  home  they  live  In,  the  clothing  that 


they  wear,  the  food  they  buy,  the  edu- 
cation for  their  children,  because  this 
cost  for  health  care  had  gone  up  so  dra- 
matically. 

When  the  President  stands  before  us 
with  the  State  of  the  Union  address  we 
have  the  right  to  ask  him  and  his  ad- 
ministration and  his  party  what  they 
will  do  to  contain  costs.  That  is  a  criti- 
cal element.  We  Democrats  have  sev- 
eral proposals  on  the  table.  I  hope  that 
the  President  will  come  up  with  his 
own  and  we  can  sit  down  and  have  a 
meaningful  bipartisan  discussion  about 
this  issue. 

Keep  in  mind  this  is  the  biggest  so- 
cial issue  Congress  has  ever  under- 
taken. Nothing  matches  it.  It  touches 
every  American,  the  reform  of  the 
health  care  system.  It  is  one  that  I  am 
sure  everyone  has  an  opinion  on. 

Let  me  close  by  saying  this.  We  have 
got  to  reduce  the  cost  of  health  care,  to 
restore  peace  of  mind  and  family  secu- 
rity. We  have  to  raise  quality  of  health 
care.  For  those  who  think  we  have  a 
good  health  care  system  in  America, 
and  I  am  one  of  them,  because  I  am  one 
of  the  fortunate  ones  and  my  family  is 
protected,  we  have  to  do  even  better. 

If  we  look  at  countries  like  Canada, 
which  has  25  percent  less  heart  disease 
than  the  United  States  and  where  they 
have  a  2  year  longer  lifespan  than 
American  citizens,  it  is  clear  there  is 
more  we  can  do  to  bring  more  quality 
to  this  system. 

It  is  not  just  a  matter  of  buying  tech- 
nology and  equipment.  There  are  12 
MRI  machines  in  Canada.  There  are  10 
MRI  machines  in  Topeka,  KS.  You 
would  say  to  yourself  that  that  must 
mean  that  the  Canadian  citizens  do  not 
have  the  advantage  of  the  technology 
and  equipment  we  are  used  to.  This  is 
true.  But  there  is  another  side  to  that 
story. 

The  story  is  told  of  a  town,  a  city,  a 
major  city  in  the  southwestern  part  of 
the  United  States  where  for  many 
years  one  hospital  did  most  of  the 
heart  bypass  surgery.  They  of  course 
bought  the  heart-lung  machine  nec- 
essary for  that  purpose.  The  other  hos- 
pitals in  the  city  decided  they  wanted 
to  get  in  the  business,  too.  so  they 
bought  this  expensive  machinery,  too. 
What  happened?  The  cost  of  the  sur- 
gery went  up  dramatically  because 
each  hospital  had  to  pay  off  the  ma- 
chine instead  of  one  hospital  specializ- 
ing. 

The  second  thing  which  happened, 
which  concerns  me,  is  that  the  mortal- 
ity rate  and  morbidity  rates  for  those 
involved  in  the  surgery  went  up,  too.  It 
wais  no  longer  a  question  of  some  spe- 
cialist at  one  center  doing  the  surgery, 
it  was  a  question  of  a  lot  of  new  sur- 
geons getting  into  the  field  and  using 
the  new  machinery.  So  more  tech- 
nology does  not  necessarily  translate 
into  lower  cost  or  better  health  care. 
We  have  got  to  look  at  this  In  an  hon- 
est fashion. 
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We  have  to  also  look  at  the  challenge 
of  long-term  care.  I  do  not  stand  before 
you  today  with  a  suggestion  of  how  we 
pay  for  it,  but  until  this  particular  bur- 
den is  taken  off  the  minds  of  Ameri- 
cans they  will  not  believe  that  we  have 
a  complete  national  health  care  plan. 

We  also  have  to  attack  profiteering. 
If  we  have  insurance  companies  or 
health  care  providers  who  are  profit- 
eering on  the  system  they  have  to  be 
held  accountable  and  pay  for  It.  Those 
of  us  who  pay  in  the  hospitalization 
premiums  expect  when  we  need  them 
that  we  will  get  fair  treatment,  but  the 
experience  of  many  Americans  who 
come  to  my  town  meetings  and  write 
to  my  office  suggests  that  it  is  the  fine 
print  on  these  policies  that  ends  up  ex- 
cluding a  lot  of  things  many  people 
thought  were  covered. 

We  have  to  look  for  solutions  to 
these  problems  rather  than  to  look  for 
obstacles.  Please,  I  hope  this  debate 
does  not  disintegrate  into  who  can  use 
the  term  "socialized  medicine"  the 
most.  The  American  people  do  not 
want  to  hear  those  old  political  saws 
going  back  and  forth,  and  cliches.  They 
want  a  solution  to  this  problem.  There 
is  no  political  victory  here  unless  there 
is  a  victory  for  people  in  America  con- 
cerned about  the  costs  of  health  care. 

That  Is  what  this  Congress  and  this 
President  have  to  take  into  account. 
Merely  who  wins  in  November  in  this 
election  is  secondary  to  most  people. 
They  want  problems  solved.  The  buck 
stops  here  and  in  the  White  House.  We 
have  that  responsibility. 

Let  me  conclude  by  saying  that  these 
town  meetings  which  I  held  have  been 
educational  experiences  for  me.  I  hope 
that  sharing  some  of  the  results  will 
give  an  indication  to  people  here  in  the 
chamber  and  across  the  country  about 
the  challenges  that  face  us.  and  they 
are  substantial.  We  have  a  government 
we  are  proud  of.  New  leaders  from 
around  the  world  come  to  this  city, 
Washington,  to  stand  where  the  Presi- 
dent will  stand  in  a  few  weeks  and  to 
basically  say  they  want  to  be  like  us. 
They  want  their  system  of  government 
to  be  like  ours.  Of  course,  we  live  with 
It.  Perhaps  we  take  it  for  granted.  We 
see  its  faults.  Democracy  is  not  the 
most  efficient  form  of  government  but 
it  is  the  fairest  and  the  best  as  far  as  I 
am  concerned.  So  perhaps  we  will  not 
solve  everything  as  quickly  as  we 
should,  but  the  American  people  will 
have  a  voice  in  the  process  through 
their  elected  representatives. 

I  sincerely  hope  for  the  good  of  this 
Nation  that  we  can  tackle  these  twin 
problems  of  dealing  with  our  economic 
challenge  and  the  challenge  to  provide 
quality  health  care  at  affordable  costs 
for  all  Americans. 
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MORE  CONTRACTS  FOR  AMERICAN 
BUSINESSES  AND  MORE  JOBS 
FOR  AMERICAN  WORKERS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Laughlin).  Under  a  previous  order  of 
the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mr.  Duncan]  is  recognized  for 
30  minutes. 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few 
days  ago  I  learned  that  the  Los  Angeles 
County  Transportation  Commission 
had  awarded  a  $121  million  contract  to 
a  Japanese  firm  over  an  American  com- 
pany which  submitted  a  bid  $5  million 
lower.  The  Commission's  decision 
meant  the  loss  of  over  3,000  American 
jobs.  The  American  company,  Morri- 
son-Knudsen,  planned  to  hire  4,900 
American  workers  compared  to  the 
1,750  the  Japanese  company  said  they 
would  hire,  for  a  loss  of  3,150  American 
jobs. 

Now  I  certainly  have  nothing  against 
Japan  or  any  Japanese  individual,  but 
sometimes  I  think  that  Japanese  in 
high  places  must  be  laughing  at  us. 
Here  we  are  in  the  midst  of  a  recession 
with  millions  out  of  work  trying  des- 
perately to  think  of  ways  to  create 
jobs,  and  this  governmental  unit  in  one 
of  the  largest  metropolitan  areas, 
sends  thousands  of  jobs  overseas. 

Some  might  wonder  why  I  would  be 
concerned  about  this.  My  home  State 
of  Tennessee  is  certainly  a  long  way 
from  California,  and  I  have  no  connec- 
tion whatsoever  to  Morrlson-Knudsen, 
the  American  company  which  won  this 
bid.  I  simply  thought  it  was  time  for  as 
many  people  as  possible  to  stand  up  for 
American  workers.  I  though  someone 
needed  to  say  that  it  was  ridiculous  for 
something  like  this  to  happen  right  on 
the  heels  of  President  Bush's  visit  to 
Japan. 

I  think  we  need  to  say  to  government 
departments,  agencies,  conmnissions, 
and  offices  at  whatever  level.  Federal, 
State,  or  local  all  over  this  Nation  that 
they  should  try  to  do  business  with 
American  companies  whenever  pos- 
sible. This  is  especially  true  when  an 
American  company  is  the  low  bidder 
and  wins  in  fair  and  square  competi- 
tion. We  need  to  get  rid  of  this  mindset 
that  foreign  Is  better. 

D  1330 

American  products  are  not  inferior. 
American  workers  are  not  inferior,  and 
they  are  certainly  not  lazy  and  illit- 
erate. The  truth  is  that  there  are  good 
workers  in  all  countries,  and  there  are 
poor  workers  in  all  countries,  and 
American  workers  overall  are  better 
than  the  workers  found  in  many  na- 
tions and  not  exceeded  by  any  that  I 
know  of. 

There  is  an  old  joke  that  says  that  a 
person  is  an  expert  if  he  has  a  briefcase 
and  is  at  least  500  miles  from  home.  Of 
course,  this  is  not  true,  and  it  is  like- 
wise false  to  think  that  a  Japanese 
company  could  have  done  this  Los  An- 
geles contract  better  than  an  American 
company. 
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This  is  a  contract  to  build  rail  cars. 
Morrison-Knudsen,  the  American  com- 
pany which  won  this  bid,  has  such 
great  faith  in  its  American  work  force 
it  not  only  agreed  to  do  the  work  $5 
million  cheaper,  it  offered  to  put  up  a 
performance  bond  to  guarantee  the 
quality  of  its  work,  and  that  all  stand- 
ards would  be  met  or  exceeded.  In  addi- 
tion, Morrison-Knudsen  is  a  large,  suc- 
cessful, reputable  company  which  has 
been  In  business  for  many  years  and  in 
this  field  for  10  years  and  has  provided 
rail  cars  to  some  of  the  largest  cities  In 
the  United  States. 

I  think  we  should  try  to  put  America 
first  in  every  way  we  can,  but  surely 
even  those  who  dlsagrree  with  this  do 
not  believe  we  should  force  Japan  first 
on  the  American  taxpayers  even  where 
it  comes  In  second.  This  is  something 
which  should  be  of  concern  to  all 
Americans. 

The  recent  surface  transportation 
bill  we  passed  here  In  the  Congress  pro- 
vided $1,230  million  for  the  Los  Angeles 
metro  transit  system.  Of  course,  this 
was  just  the  first  installment.  This  sys- 
tem will  ultimately  cost  a  total  of  at 
least  $150  billion,  much  of  it  provided 
by  Federal  funds,  and  thus  taxpayers 
all  over  the  country  have  a  big  stake  in 
this. 

Now,  I  really  think  this  whole  sys- 
tem is  ridiculously  expensive  and  over- 
priced, and  I  do  not  think  taxpayers  in 
Tennessee  and  Maine  and  Florida  and 
other  places  should  be  forced  to  help 
pay  for  a  transit  system  in  Los  Ange- 
les. However,  they  will  have  to  pay 
since  most  here  do  not  share  my  views, 
and  they  will  pay  through  the  nose  if 
those  in  charge  of  this  system  continue 
to  turn  down  qualified  low  bids. 

There  are  other  Issues  here.  For  one 
thing,  cities  and  States  all  over  the  Na- 
tion are  saying  they  are  short  of  funds. 
Now,  we  have  a  local  government 
which  has  turned  down  a  bid  which 
would  have  saved  $5  million  and  also 
have  created  over  3,000  new  American 
jobs  and  thus  have  generated  addi- 
tional tax  revenues. 

Already,  the  Federal  Government 
and  many  State  and  large  local  govern- 
ments write  their  contract  require- 
ments In  such  a  way  that  small  busi- 
nesses are  unable  to  bid.  We  have 
placed  so  many  rules  and  regulations 
and  so  much  red  tape  on  businesses  in 
this  Nation  that  we  are  slowly  driving 
small  businesses  out  of  existence  in 
this  country. 

Now.  if  our  own  governmental  units 
start  favoring  foreign  companies  even 
against  some  of  our  larger  businesses, 
the  economy  of  this  Nation  is  surely 
headed  for  even  more  serious  trouble 
than  at  present. 

Another  issue  here,  and  in  many  gov- 
ernment contracts,  is  the  question  of 
Influence  peddling  and  lobbying.  Did 
the  qualified  low  bidder  lose  this  con- 
tract because  it  was  out-lobbied?  Is 
there  too  much  leeway  in  these  con- 
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Pfocedures  all  over  the  Nation  so 

low  bids  can  just  be  ignored? 
retent   quote   I   read   by   Edward 
the  newly  elected  Democratic 
}f  Philadelphia,  comes  to  mind, 
said: 
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know  we  cannot  elect  every- 

we  have  been  sold  a  bill  of 

this  country  in  recent  years. 

llbtral  elitists  are  always  saying, 

he  politics  out  of  this  or  take 

politics  out  of  that."  This  sounds 

the  surface,  but  we  have  taken 

politics  out  of  so  many  things  that 

American  people  have  just  about 

coqtrol  of  their  own  Government. 

to  start  working  in  this  coun- 

ve  the  Government  back  to  the 

this  Nation. 

me,  the  overwhelming  major- 
4merican  people  all  across  this 
do  not  want  our  own  govern- 
units    sending    business    and. 
overseas,    especially    when 
are  the  low  bidders, 
pi'oblem  has  become  so  bad  that 
white,  and  blue  uniforms  of  the 
O^mpic    team   are    being   made 
.  An  employee  of  the  State  De- 
told  me   recently   that   the 
Government  State  Department 
pen  he  was  using  said,  "Made 


woqder   how    many    Federal    con- 

with  foreign-owned  compa- 

^onder  how  many  of  these  same 

could  have  been  performed  at 

sai^e   or  less  cost  by  companies 

companies  in  my  own  district 
have  made  the  U.S.  Olympic 
uilforms  at  a  very  low  cost. 

>ecause  of  all  of  the  uproar,  a 

ciune  out  yesterday  that  the  Los 

Transit  Commission  may  try 


to  do  this  contract  itself.  This  would  be 
the  very  worst  thing  for  the  taxpayers. 
Some  things  have  to  be  done  by  gov- 
ernment, but  almost  everything  done 
by  the  government  is  going  to  cost  5  or 
10  times  more  than  if  done  by  the  pri- 
vate sector  through  our  great  free  en- 
terprise system.  If  the  Los  Angeles 
Transit  Commission  tries  to  do  this 
work  itself,  there  is  no  telling  where 
the  costs  will  go. 

Just  to  show  you  how  little  they 
know  about  what  they  are  doing,  they 
put  out  in  this  press  release  that  they 
could  save  $95  to  $690  million  if  they 
did  it  themselves.  Talk  about  wild  esti- 
mates, talk  about  ballpark  figures.  Al- 
most anyone  could  have  come  up  with 
a  better,  more  accurate  estimate  than 
that. 

At  any  rate,  times  are  tough  for 
many  people  here  in  this  country.  Our 
workers  are  not  lazy  or  illiterate  and 
incompetent,  no  matter  what  the 
Speaker  of  the  Japanese  House  thinks. 

We  do  not  need  to  send  even  one 
more  American  job  overseas.  In  fact, 
we  need  to  stop  giving  tax  breaks  and 
government  contracts  to  American 
companies  which  move  plants  and  jobs 
overseas. 

We  have  too  many  good  American 
workers  out  of  jobs  here.  This  is  a  tre- 
mendous national  problem.  We  need  to 
all  work  on  it  together  to  solve  it. 

Even  if  we  cannot  get  our  own  Gov- 
ernment to  put  America  first,  we  sure- 
ly do  not  need  to  see  America  and 
American  companies  put  second  or 
even  last. 


UNITED  STATES-JAPAN 
AUTOMOTIVE  TRADE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York,  Mr.  LaFalce, 
is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  LaFALCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  join  with 
Majority  Leader  Gephardt  and  many  other 
Memt>ers  in  supporting  legislation  to  address 
our  country's  severe  automotive  trade  deficit 
with  Japan.  Representative  Gephardt's  bill 
would,  over  several  years,  restore  the  overall 
balance  of  trade  between  the  United  States 
and  Japan. 

I  would  also  like  to  draw  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  to  a  bill  on  this  Issue  that  I  intro- 
duced last  year,  H.R.  3978.  My  bill  is  very 
simple,  it  limits  Japanese  imports  to  10.1  per- 
cent of  total  United  States  autorTx>t)ile  sales. 
This  is  the  same  level  permitted  in  the  Euro- 
pean market.  The  advantage  of  this  bill  is  that 
it  proposes  a  direct,  speedy  solution  to  the 
automotive  trade  imbalance,  by  far  the  largest 
element  of  our  trade  deficit  with  Japan. 

Mr.  Speaker,  ttie  tremendous  problem  of  our 
automotive  trade  deficit  with  Japan  cannot  be 
overstated.  Automobiles  and  parts  accounted 
for  three-fourths  of  the  $41  billkxi  United 
States  trade  defKit  with  Japan  last  year.  Near- 
ly one-third  of  cars  sokJ  in  the  United  States 
last  year  were  Japanese,  with  direct  exports 
from  Japan  totaling  1.75  million  vehKles.  By 
contrast.    United    States    manufacturers    ex- 
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ported  only  35,000  vehicles  to  Japan  last  year. 
By  any  measure,  our  trade  deficit  with  Japan 
constitutes  a  severe  threat  to  ttie  United 
States  economy  and  demands  more  than  a 
business-as-usual  response  from  our  Goverrv 
ment. 

President  Bush's  recent  trade  trip  to  Asia 
underscored  the  inadequacy  of  the  administra- 
tion's policy  on  United  States^apan  trade.  Our 
competitive  disadvantage  with  Japan  has  its 
roots  in  such  longstanding  issues  as  edu- 
cation, productivity,  technotogy  development, 
and  our  crumtjiing  infrastructure.  But  rather 
than  addressing  these  problems,  the  President 
of  the  United  States  travels  hat  in  hand  to  our 
biggest  creditor  a.id  asks  for  help  in  selling 
more  American  cars  and  auto  parts  in  Japan. 

Predictably,  the  President  returned  to  the 
United  States  with  assurances  from  the  Japa- 
nese Government  of  future  purchases  of  Unit- 
ed States  cars  and  parts.  As  with  such  ar- 
rangements in  the  past,  the  Japanese  Govenv 
ment  already  is  beginning  to  hedge  on  the  na- 
ture and  extent  of  their  promises.  One  cer- 
tainty is  that  we  should  not  rely  on  the  good 
will  of  the  Japanese  Government  to  solve  our 
trade  problems. 

In  recent  months  I  have  been  accused  of 
protectionism  in  advocating  limits  on  Japanese 
imports.  My  response  is  that  I  am  advocating 
self-preservation,  not  protection.  If  we  do  not 
t)egin  to  address  the  economk;  problems  un- 
derlying the  United  States-Japan  trade  deficit, 
there  may  not  tje  much  of  an  Amerk:an  auto- 
mobile industry  to  protect  in  the  next  century. 
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SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Duncan)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous material:) 

Mrs.  Bentley.  for  60  minutes,  on 
January  24. 

Mr.  Saxton,  for  60  minutes,  on  Janu- 
ary 24. 

Mr.  Ramstad,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Delay,  for  60  minutes  each  day, 
on  today  and  January  24. 

Mr.  Duncan,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gingrich,  for  60  minutes  each 
day,  on  January  27,  28,  29,  30,  31;  Feb- 
ruary 2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  and  7. 

Mr.  Burton  of  Indiana,  for  60  min- 
utes each  day,  on  January  28;  February 
7,  18,  19,  20,  21,  24,  25,  26,  27,  and  28. 

Mr.  NusSLE,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  DURBIN)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous material:) 

Mr.  HOYER,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gephardt,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Ms.  Long,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Annunzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  RosTENKOWSKi,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  DURBiN,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Wise,  for  5  minutes  each  day,  on 
January  28  and  30  and  for  60  minutes  on 
January  29. 


Mr.  Gephardt,  for  60  minutes  each 
day.  on  February  3,  4,  5,  6,  19,  20.  25,  and 
26. 

Mr.  Owens  of  New  York,  for  60  min- 
utes each  day,  on  February  3,  4,  5.  6,  7, 
18,  .19.  20.  21.  24,  25,  26,  27,  and  28. 

Mr.  LaFalce,  for  60  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  DUNCAN)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Mar'HN. 

Mr.  GOODLING. 

Mr.  Gingrich. 

Mrs.  MORELLA  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Thomas  of  California. 

Mr.  KYL. 

Mr.  Archer. 

Mr.  Oilman. 

Ms.  Ros-Lehtinen  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Bereuter. 

Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio  in  three  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Solomon. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  DURBiN)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Anderson  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Brown  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Annunzio  in  six  instances. 

Mrs.  Lloyd  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Hamilton  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  DE  LA  Garza  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Pease. 

Mr.  Blackwell  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Clay. 

Mr.  Applegate. 

Mr.  Stark  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Gaydos. 

Mr.  Faleomavaega. 

Mr.  BONIOR  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Matsui  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Mazzoli. 

Mr.  LaFalce  in  two  instances. 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
PRESENTED  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  ROSE,  from  che  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  this  day  present 
to  the  President,  for  his  approval,  bills 
and  joint  resolutions  of  the  House  of 
the  following  titles: 

On  November  22. 1991: 

H.J.  Res.  215.  Joint  resolution  acknowledg- 
ing the  sacrifices  that  military  families  have 
made  on  behalf  of  the  Nation  and  designat- 
ing November  25,  1991,  as  "National  Military 
Families  Recognition  Day"; 

H.J.  Res.  130.  Joint  resolution  designating 
January  1,  1992,  as  "National  Ellis  Island 
Day": 

H.J.  Res.  327.  Joint  resolution  designating 
1992  as  the  "Year  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico"; 

H.R.  3394.  An  act  to  amend  the  Indian  Self- 
Determination  and  Education  Assistance 
Act; 

H.R.  2270.  An  act  amending  certain  provi- 
sions of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  relating 
to  the  Senior  Executive  Service; 


H.R.  3624.  An  act  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930  to  provide  appropriate  procedures  for 
the  appointment  of  the  Chairman  of  the  U.S. 
International  Trade  Commission;  and 

H.R.  2038.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1992  for  intelligence  and 
intelligence-related  activities  of  the  U.S. 
Government,  the  intelligence  community 
staff,  and  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  re- 
tirement and  disability  system,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

On  November  26,  1991: 

H.R.  2521.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Defense  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1992,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

H.J.  Res.  125.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  beginning  November  24.  1991,  and 
the  week  beginning  November  22.  1992,  each 
as  "National  Family  Caregivers  Week"; 

H.R.  2629.  An  act  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  to  assist  the  development  of  small 
business  concerns  owned  and  controlled  by 
women,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  2100.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  years  1992  and  1993  for  mili- 
tary activities  of  the  Department  of  Defense, 
for  military  construction,  and  for  defense  ac- 
tivities of  the  Department  of  Energy,  to  pre- 
scribe personnel  strengths  for  such  fiscal 
years  for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

H.R.  3728.  An  act  to  provide  for  a  6-month 
extension  of  the  Commission  on  the  Bicen- 
tennial of  the  Constitution;  and 

H.R.  3839.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Departments  of  Labor,  Health  and 
Human  Services,  and  Education,  and  related 
agencies,  for  the  fiscal  yeao'  ending  Septem- 
ber 30,  1992,  and  for  other  purposes. 
On  November  27.  1991: 

H.R.  3370.  An  act  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  carry  out  a  study  and  make 
recommendations  to  the  Congress  regarding 
the  feasibility  of  establishing  a  native  Amer- 
ican cultural  center  in  Oklahoma  City.  OK; 

H.R.  1988.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  for  research  and  develop- 
ment, space  flight  control,  and  data  commu- 
nications, construction  of  facilities,  research 
and  program  management,  and  Inspector 
general ,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

H.J.   Res.  346.  Joint  resolution  approving 
the   extension   of  nondiscriminatory    treat- 
ment with  respect  to  the  products  of  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics. 
On  December  3. 1991: 

H.R.  794.  An  act  to  establish  the  Silvio  O. 
Conte  National  Fish  and  Wildlife  Refuge 
along  the  Connecticut  River,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

H.R.  848.  An  act  Little  Bighorn  Battlefield 
National  Monument; 

H.J.  Res.  201.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  week  beginning  December  1, 1991,  and  the 
week  beginning  November  15,  1992,  each  as 
"Geography  Awareness  Week"; 

H.J.  Res.  300.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  month  of  May  1992  aa  "National  Trauma 
Awareness  Month"; 

H.R.  392.  An  act  to  improve  the  operational 
efficiency  of  the  James  Madison  Memorial 
Fellowship  Foundation,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; 

H.R.  3909.  An  act  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  extend  certain  expir- 
ing provisions,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  3604.  An  act  to  direct  acquisitions 
within  the  Eleven  Point  Wild  and  Scenic 
River  to  establish  the  Greer  Spring  Special 
Management  Area  in  Missouri,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

H.R.  3387.  An  act  to  amend  the  Pennsylva- 
nia Avenue  Development  Corporation  Act  of 
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1972  to  authorize  appropriations  for  imple- 
mentation of  the  development  plan  for  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  between  the  Capitol  and  the 
White  House,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  990.  An  act  to  authorize  additional  ap- 
propriations for  land  acquisition  at 
Monocacy  National  Battlefield,  MD; 

H.R.  829.  An  act  to  amend  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  to  make  changes  in  the  com- 
position of  the  Eastern  and  Western  Dis- 
tricts of  Virginia; 

H.R.  690.  An  act  to  authorize  the  National 
Park  Service  to  acquire  and  manage  the 
Mary  McLeod  Bethune  Council  House  Na- 
tional Historic  Site,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  1476.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  divesti- 
ture of  certain  properties  of  the  San  Carlos 
Indian  irrigation  project  in  the  State  of  Ari- 
zona, and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  3709.  An  act  to  waive  the  period  of 
congressional  review  for  certain  District  of 
Columbia  acts; 

H.J.  Res.  372.  Joint  resolution  designating 
December  21.  1991  as  "Basketball  Centennial 
Day"; 

H.J.  Res.  356.  Joint  resolution  designating 
December  1991  as  "Bicentennial  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Month"; 

H.R.  635.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Abby 
Cooke; 

H.R.  948.  An  act  to  designate  the  U.S. 
courthouse  locatfHl  at  120  North  Henry 
Street  in  Madison,  WI,  as  the  "Robert  W. 
Kastenmeier  United  States  Courthouse"; 

H.R.  1724.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  termi- 
nation of  the  application  of  title  IV  of  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974  to  Czechoslovakia  and  Hun- 
gary; 

H.R.  2105.  An  act  to  designate  an  area  as 
the  "Myrtle  Foester  Whitmire  Division  of 
the  Aransas  National  Wildlife  Refuge"; 

H.R.  3029.  An  act  to  make  technical  correc- 
tions to  agricultural  laws; 

H.R.  3169.  An  act  to  lengthen  fTom  5  to  7 
years  the  expiration  period  applicable  to  leg- 
islative authority  relating  to  construction  of 
commemorative  works  on  Federal  land  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  its  environs; 

H.R.  3245.  An  act  to  designate  certain  Na- 
tional Forest  System  lands  in  the  State  of 
Georgia  as  wilderness,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: 

H.R.  3327.  An  act  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  designation  of 
an  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Veterans  Affairs  as  the  Chief  Minority  Af- 
fairs Officer  of  the  Department; 

H.R.  3435.  An  act  to  provide  funding  for  the 
resolution  of  failed  savings  associations  and 
working  capital  for  the  Resolution  Trust 
Corporation,  to  restructure  the  Oversight 
Board  and  the  Resolution  Trust  Corporation, 
and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  3531.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  Patent  and  Trademark  Office  in 
the  Department  of  Commerce  for  fiscal  year 
1992,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  3595.  An  act  to  delay  until  September 
30,  1992,  the  issuance  of  any  regulations  by 
the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services 
changing  the  treatment  of  voluntary  con- 
tributions and  provider-specific  taxes  by 
States  as  a  source  of  a  State's  expenditures 
for  which  Federal  financial  participation  is 
available  under  the  Medicaid  Program  and  to 
maintain  the  treatment  of  intergovern- 
mental transfers  as  such  a  source; 

H.R.  3919.  An  act  to  temporarily  extend  the 
Defense  Production  Act  of  1950; 

H.R.  3881.  An  act  to  expand  the  boundaries 
of  Stones  River  National  Battlefield,  TN,  and 
for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  3807.  An  act  to  amend  the  Arms  Ex- 
port Control  Act  to  authorize  the  President 
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35'  5.  An  act  to  amend  the  Cranston- 
national  Affordable  Housing  Act  to 
a  sistance  under  the  HOME  Invest- 
Pai  Cnershlpe  Act  for  certain  insular 
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212.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 

beginning   February   16,    1992,   as 

Visiting     Nurse      Associations 

191.  Joint  resolution  designating 

1992  through  January  11,  1992  as 

Law      Enforcement      Training 
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Ijecember  9,  1991: 

An  act  to  authorize  for  fiscal 
U.S.  Coast  Guard  budget. 
r|ecember  10,  1991: 

An   act  to  develop  a  national 

surface  transportation  system,  to 

unds  for  the  construction  of  hlgh- 

lighway  safety  programs,  and  for 

programs,  and  for  other  pur- 


GO  J4ZALEZ. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
iouse  do  now  adjourn, 
mption  was  agreed  to;  accord- 

I  o'clock    and   39   minutes 
its   previous   order,    the 
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ingrly   ( 
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House 
24,  1992, 

BILLS  fND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
APPRCVED  PRIOR  TO  SINE  DIE 
ADJOt  RNMENT 

The  PiBsident.  prior  to  the  sine  die 
adjoumi4ent  of  the  Congrress.  notified 


the  Clerk  of  the  House  that  on  the  fol- 
lowing dates  he  had  approved  and 
signed  bills  and  joint  resolutions  of  the 
following  titles: 

On  October  18.  1991: 

H.R.  3259.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  drug  abuse  education  and  preven- 
tion programs  relating  to  youth  gangs  and  to 
runaway  and  homeless  youth;  and  for  other 
purposes. 

On  October  21,  1991: 

H.J.  Res.  230.  Joint  resolution  designating 
October  16,  1991  and  October  16,  1992,  each  as 
"World  Food  Day." 

On  October  24,  1991: 

H.R.  3280.  An  act  to  provide  for  a  study,  to 
be  conducted  by  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences,  on  how  the  Government  can  im- 
prove the  decennial  census  of  population, 
and  of  related  matters. 
On  October  25,  1991: 

H.R.  2426.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  military  construction  for  the  Department 
of  Defense  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30,  1992,  and  for  other  purposes. 
On  October  28,  1991: 

H.J.  Res.  340.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
October  19  through  27,  1991  as  "National  Red 
Ribbon  Week  for  a  Drug-Free  America"; 

H.J.  Res.  360.  Joint  resolution  making  fur- 
ther continuing  appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
year  1992,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  972.  An  act  to  make  permanent  the 
legislative  reinstatement,  following  the  deci- 
sion of  Duro  against  Riena  (58  U.S.L.W.  4643, 
May  29,  1990),  of  the  power  of  Indian  tribes  to 
exercise  criminal  jurisdiction  over  Indians; 

H.R.  1415.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  years  1992  and  1993  for  the  De- 
partment of  State,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  2519.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Departments  of  Veterans  Affairs  and 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  and  for 
sundry  independent  agencies,  commissions, 
corporations,  and  offices  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30,  1992,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; 

H.R.  2608.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Departments  of  Commerce,  Justice, 
and  State,  the  Judiciary,  and  related  agen- 
cies for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30, 
1992,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  2622.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Treasury  Department,  the  U.S.  Post- 
al Service,  the  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent, and  certain  independent  agencies,  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1992,  and 
for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  2698.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  Agriculture.  Rural  Development.  Food 
and  Drug  Administration,  and  related  agen- 
cies programs  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1992,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

H.R.  2942.   An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Transportation  and 
related  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30.  1992.  and  for  other  purposes. 
On  October  30.  1991: 

H.R.  470.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  to  release  the  restrictions, 
requirements,  and  conditions  imposed  in 
connection  with  the  conveyance  of  certain 
lands  to  the  city  of  Gary,  IN. 
On  October  31.  1991: 

H.R.  1720.  An  act  to  amend  the  St.  Eliza- 
beths Hospital  and  District  of  Columbia 
Mental  Health  Services  Act  to  permit  the 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services  to 
enter  into  an  agreement  with  the  Mayor  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  with  respect  to  cap- 
ital improvements  necessary  for  the  delivery 
of  mental  health  services  in  the  District,  and 
for  other  purposes. 


On  November  12,  1991: 
H.J.  Res.  280.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  beginning  November  10.   1991.  as 
"Hire  a  Veteran  Week";  and 

H.R.  1046.  An  act  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  increase,  effective  as  of  De- 
cember 1.  1991.  the  rates  of  disability  com- 
pensation for  veterans  with  service-con- 
nected disabilities  and  the  rates  of  depend- 
ency and  indemnity  compensation  for  survi- 
vors of  such  veterans. 

On  November  13, 1991: 

H.J.  Res.  175.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  weeks  beginning  December  1,  1991.  and 
November  29.  1992,  as  "National  Home  Care 
Week." 

H.J.  Res.  177.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
November  16,  1991,  as  "Dutch- American  Her- 
itage Day." 

H.J.  Res.  281.  Joint  resolution  approving 
the  extension  of  nondiscriminatory  treat- 
ment with  respect  to  the  products  of  the 
Mongolian  People's  Republic. 

H.J.  Res.  282.  Joint  resolution  approving 
the  extension  of  nondiscriminatory  treat- 
ment with  respect  to  the  products  of  the 
People's  Republic  of  Bulgaria;  and 

H.R.  2686.   An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  relat- 
ed agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1992,  and  for  other  purposes. 
On  November  15,  1991: 

H.J.  Res.  374.  Joint  resolution  making  fur- 
ther continuing  appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
year  1992,  and  for  other  purimses;  and 

H.R.  3575.  An  act  to  provide  a  program  of 
emergency  unemployment  compensation, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

On  November  18,  1991: 

H.J.  Res.  140.  Joint  resolution  designating 
November  19,  1991,  as  "National 
Phi  Ian  trophy  Day." 

On  November  26,  1991: 

H.J.  Res.  215.  Joint  resolution  acknowledg- 
ing the  sacrifices  that  military  families  have 
made  on  behalf  of  the  Nation  and  designat- 
ing November  25.  1991,  and  "National  Mili- 
tary Families  Recognition  Day." 

H.R.  2521.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Defense  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1992,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

H.R.  3350.  An  act  to  extend  the  U.S.  Com- 
mission on  Civil  Rights; 

H.R.  3402.  An  act  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  revise  and  extend  cer- 
tain programs  regarding  health  information, 
health  promotion,  and  vaccine  injury  com- 
pensation; and 

H.R.  3839.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Departments  of  Labor,  Health  and 
Human  Services,  and  Education,  and  related 
agencies,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30,  1992.  and  for  other  purposes. 
On  December  2.  1991: 

H.J.  Res.  125.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  beginning  November  24,  1991.  and 
the  week  beginning  November  22.  1992,  each 
as  "National  Family  Caregivers  Week"; 

H.J.  Res.  130.  Joint  resolution  designating 
January  1,  1992.  as  "National  Ellis  Island 
Day"; 

H.J.  Res.  327.  Joint  resolution  designating 
1992  as  the  "Year  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico";  and 

H.R.  2270.  An  act  amending  certain  provi- 
sions of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  relating 
to  the  Senior  Executive  Service. 
On  December  3,  1991: 

H.R.  3728.  An  act  to  provide  for  a  6-month 
extension  of  the  Commission  on  the  Bicen- 
tennial of  the  Constitution. 
On  December  4.  1991: 

H.J.  Res.  201.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  week  beginning  December  1, 1991,  and  the 


week  beginning  November  15,  1992,  each  as 
"Geography  Awareness  Week"; 

H.R.  1724.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  termi- 
nation of  the  application  of  title  IV  of  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974  to  Czechoslovakia  and  Hun- 
gary; 

H.R.  2038.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1992  for  Intelligence  and 
intelligence-related  activities  of  the  U.S. 
Government,  the  intelligence  community 
SUIT,  and  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  re- 
tirement and  disability  system,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

H.R.  3394.  An  act  to  amend  the  Indian  Self- 
Determination  and  Education  Assistance 
Act;  and 

H.R.  3624.  An  act  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930  to  provide  appropriate  procedures  for 
the  appointment  of  the  Chairman  of  the 
United  States  International  Trade  Commis- 
sion. 

D6C6mb6F  S   1991* 

H.R.  2100.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  years  1992  and  1993  for  mili- 
tary activities  of  the  Department  of  Defense, 
for  military  construction,  and  for  defense  ac- 
tivities of  the  Department  of  Energy,  to  pre- 
scribe personnel  strengths  for  such  fiscal 
years  for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for  other 
purposes;  and 

H.R.  2629.  An  act  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  to  assist  the  development  of  small 
business  concerns  owned  and  controlled  by 
women,  and  for  other  purposes. 
December  6,  1991: 

H.R.  3919.  An  act  to  temporarily  extend  the 
Defense  Production  Act  of  1950. 
December  9,  1991: 

H.J.  Res.  346.  Joint  resolution  approving 
the  extension  of  nondiscriminatory  treat- 
ment with  respect  to  the  products  of  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics;. 

H.R.  1988.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  for  research  and  develop- 
ment, space  night,  control,  and  data  commu- 
nications, construction  of  facilities,  research 
and  program  management,  and  inspector 
general,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

H.R.  3370.  An  act  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  carry  out  a  study  and  make 
recommendations  to  the  Congress  regarding 
the  feasibility  of  establishing  a  native  Amer- 
ican cultural  center  in  Oklahoma  City.  OK. 
December  10.  1991: 

H.J.  Res.  191.  Joint  resolution  designating 
January  5.  1992,  through  January  11.  1992  as 
"National  Law  Enforcement  Training 
Week"; 

H.J.  Res.  212.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  beginning  February  16.  1992.  as 
"National  Visiting  Nurse  Associations 
Week"; 

H.J.  Res.  300.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  month  of  May  1992  as  "National  Trauma 
Awareness  Month"; 

H.J.  Res.  356.  Joint  resolution  designating 
December  1991  as  "Bincentennlal  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Month"; 

H.J.  Res.  372.  Joint  resolution  designating 
December  21,  1991,  as  "Basketball  Centennial 
Day"; 

H.R.  525.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal 
charter  for  the  Boys'  Clubs  of  America  to  re- 
flect the  change  of  the  name  of  the  organiza- 
tion to  the  Boys  it  Girls  Clubs  of  America; 


H.R.  829.  An  act  to  amend  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  to  make  changes  in  the  com- 
position of  the  Elastern  and  Western  Dis- 
tricts of  Virginia; 

H.R.  848.  An  act  Little  Bighorn  Battlefield 
National  Monument; 

H.R.  990.  An  act  to  authorize  additional  ap- 
propriations for  land  acquisition  at 
Monocacy  National  Battlefield,  MD; 

H.R.  3322.  An  act  to  designate  the  building 
in  St.  Louis,  MO,  which  is  currently  known 
£is  the  Wellston  Station,  as  the  "Gwen  B. 
Giles  Post  Office  Building"; 

H.R.  3531.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  Patent  and  Trademark  Office  in 
the  Department  of  Commerce  for  fiscal  year 
1992,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

H.R.  3709.  An  act  to  waive  the  period  of 
congressional  review  for  certain  District  of 
Columbia  acts. 

On  December  11,  1991: 

H.R.  690.  An  act  to  authorize  the  National 
Park  Service  to  acquire  and  manage  the 
Mary  McLeod  Bethune  Council  House  Na- 
tional Historic  Site,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  794.  An  act  to  establish  the  Silvio  O. 
Conte  National  Fish  and  Wildlife  Refuge 
along  the  Connecticut  River,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

H.R.  948.  An  act  to  designate  the  U.S. 
courthouse  located  at  120  North  Henry 
Street  in  Madison,  WI,  as  the  "Robert  W. 
Kastenmeler  United  States  Courthouse"; 

H.R.  1099.  An  act  to  amend  the  Wild  and 
Scenic  Rivers  Act  by  designating  segments 
of  the  Lamprey  River  In  the  State  of  New 
Hampshire  for  study  for  potential  addition 
to  the  National  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Sys- 
tem, and  for  other  purposes: 

H.R.  2105.  An  act  to  designate  an  area  as 
the  "Myrtle  Foester  Whitmire  Division  of 
the  Arkansas  National  Wildlife  Refuge"; 

H.R.  3012.  An  act  to  amend  the  Wild  and 
Scenic  Rivers  Act  by  designating  the  White 
Clay  Creek  in  Delaware  and  Pennsylvania  for 
study  for  potential  addition  to  the  National 
Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  System,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

H.R.  3169.  An  act  to  lengthen  from  5  to  7 
years  the  expiration  period  applicable  to  leg- 
islative authority  relating  to  construction  of 
commemorative  works  on  Federal  land  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  its  environs; 

H.R.  3245.  An  act  to  designate  certain  Na- 
tional Forest  System  lands  in  the  State  of 
Georgia  as  wilderness,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; 

H.R.  3327.  An  act  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  designation  of 
an  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Veterans  Affairs  as  the  Chief  Minority  Af- 
fairs Officer  of  the  Department; 

H.R.  3387.  An  act  to  amend  the  Pennsylva- 
nia Avenue  Development  Corporation  Act  of 
1972  to  authorize  appropriations  for  imple- 
mentation of  the  development  plan  for  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  between  the  Capitol  and  the 
White  House,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  3604.  An  act  to  direct  acquisitions 
within  the  Eleven  Point  Wild  and  Scenic 
River,  to  establish  the  Greer  Spring  Special 
Management  Area  in  Missouri,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

H.R.  3881.  An  act  to  expand  the  boundaries 
of  Stones  River  National  Battlefield,  TN,  and 
for  other  purposes; 
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H.R.  3908.  Ah  act  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  extend  certain  expir- 
ing provisions,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

H.R.  3932.  An  act  to  improve  the  oper- 
ational efficiency  of  the  James  Madison  Me- 
morial Fellowship  Foundation,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

On  December  12, 1991: 

H.J.  Res.  157.  Joint  resolution  making  dire 
emergency  supplemental  appropriations  and 
transfers  for  relief  from  the  effects  of  natu- 
ral disasters,  for  other  urgent  needs,  and  for 
incremental  costs  of  "Operation  Desert 
Shield/Desert  Storm"  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing September  30,  1992,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; 

H.R.  635.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Abby 
Cooke; 

H.R.  1476.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  divesti- 
ture of  certain  properties  of  the  San  Carlos 
Indian  irrigation  project  in  the  State  of  Ari- 
zona, and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  3049.  An  act  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  to  restore  certain 
exclusive  authority  in  courts  to  administer 
oaths  of  allegiance  for  naturalization,  to  re- 
vise provisions  relating  to  O  and  P 
nonimmigrants,  and  to  make  certain  tech- 
nical corrections  relating  to  the  Immigra- 
tion laws; 

H.R.  3435.  An  act  to  provide  for  funding  for 
the  resolution  of  failed  savings  associations 
and  working  capital  for  the  Resolution  Trust 
Corporation,  to  restructure  the  Oversight 
Board  and  the  Resolution  Trust  Corporation, 
and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  3576.  An  act  to  amend  the  Cranston- 
Gonzalez  National  Affordable  Housing  Act  to 
reserve  assistance  under  the  HOME  Invest- 
ment Partnerships  Act  for  certain  Insular 
areas; 

H.R.  3595.  An  act  to  delay  until  September 
30,  1992,  the  issuance  of  any  regulations  by 
the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services 
changing  the  treatment  of  voluntary  con- 
tributions and  provider-specific  taxes  by 
States  as  a  source  of  a  State's  expenditures 
for  which  Federal  financial  participation  is 
available  under  the  Medicaid  Program  and  to 
maintain  the  treatment  of  Intergovern- 
mental transfers  as  such  a  source;  and 

H.R.  3807.  An  act  to  amend  the  Arms  Ex- 
port Control  Act  to  authorize  the  President 
to  transfer  battle  tanks,  artillery  pieces,  and 
armored  combat  vehicles  to  member  coun- 
tries of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organiza- 
tion in  conjunction  with  implementation  of 
the  Treaty  on  Conventional  Armed  Forces  in 
Europe. 

On  December  13,  1991: 

H.R.  3029.  An  act  to  make  technical  correc- 
tions to  agricultural  laws. 
On  December  18,  1991: 

H.R.  2950.  An  act  to  develop  a  national 
Intermodal  surface  transportation  system,  to 
authorize  funds  for  construction  of  high- 
ways, for  highway  safety  programs,  and  for 
mass  transit  programs,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

On  December  19,  1991: 

H.R.  1776.  An  act  to  authorize  for  fiscal 
year  1992  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  budget. 
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(Legislative  day  of  Friday,  January  3, 1992) 

recognized  to  offer  an  alternative  pro- 
posal. 

It  is  my  hope  that  we  can  make  sig- 
nificant progress  on  this  important  leg- . 
islation    today.    Senators    should    be 
aware  that  rollcall  votes  may  occur  at 
any  time  during  today's  proceedings. 


pray: 

God,  Lord  of  history.  Ruler 
lations,  the  psalmist  promises 
will  "teach  his  senators  wis- 
(»salm  105:22).  The  Senate  enters 
session  of  the  102d  Congress  at 
unpr  scedented,  critical  period  in  our 
Economic  crisis,  social  disrup- 
fr  iistrated,  angry  citizens  busy 
Congress,  compound  the  pres- 
sure of  egislative  leadership,  and  over- 
shadow! ag  everything,  the  national 
electior 

As  yoji 
Your 
Senator  > 
who  ch«  ir 
tees,  an  i 
office  a  id 
may  se  ik 
their  ofi  Ices 

In  the 
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have  promised.  Lord,  to  give 
ienators  wisdom,"   I  pray  for 
Mitchell  and  Dole,  for  those 
committees  and  subcommit- 
for  all  the  members  of  their 
committee  staffs,  that  they 
Your  wisdom  and  exercise 
in  its  light  and  power, 
name  of  Jesus  who  is  the  light 
Amen. 


RECOaNITION  OF  THE  MAJORITY 
LEADER 


PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
order,  the  majority  leader 


SCHEDULE 


MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  this 

following  the   time   for   the 

there  will  be  a  period  for 

business  until   12  noon.  The 

of  morning  business  will  be 

control  or  that  of  my  des- 


leai  lers. 


ho  ir 


ny 


tie 


Senator  Pell  is  to  be 
for  up  to  15  minutes.  The  re- 
time will  be  under  the  control 
Senaljor  Wirth  or  his  designee. 

morning    business    closes    at 
Senate  will  resume  consider- 
S.  2,  the  education  bill.   At 
Senator  Kennedy  will  be  recog- 
offer  a  modification  of  the 
committee-reported  substitute  amend- 
as  soon  as  that  modification 
ng.   Senator  Cochran  will  be 


a  td 


RESERVATION  OF  LEADER  TIME 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  remainder 
of  my  leader  time  and  all  of  the  leader 
time  of  the  distinguished  Republican 
leader  be  reserved. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  we 
will  now  enter  a  period  for  morning 
business. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senate  will  now  transact  morning  busi- 
ness under  the  order. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
absence  of  a  quorum  has  been  sug- 
gested. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  majority  leader  is  recognized. 


HEALTH  CARE  REFORM 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  as  we 
begin  the  2d  session  of  the  102d  Con- 
gress, I  want  to  stress  again  my  inten- 
tion to  move  forward  in  our  effort  to 
reform  the  Nation's  health  care  sys- 
tem. 

I  intend  this  statement  to  be  the  first 
in  a  series  of  statements  I  will  make 
this  year  on  health  care  reform.  Today, 
I  will  focus  on  the  need  for  preventive 
care  as  a  critical  part  of  comprehensive 
health  care  reform. 

Last  December,  I  traveled  to  five 
cities  across  the  country  in  an  effort  to 
learn  more  about  the  problems  with 
the  Nation's  health  care  system  and  to 
seek  viable  solutions  for  reform.  The 
eloquent,  often  tragic  testimony  from 
ordinary  citizens  who  have  been  failed 
by  the  system  has  reinforced  my  deter- 
mination to  enact  meaningful  health 
care  reform  legislation  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. 

This  is  a  matter  of  urgency.  It  can- 
not wait  for  the  turn  of  the  century,  or 


even  the  next  election.  Those  who  tes- 
tified at  our  hearings  are  representa- 
tive of  the  American  people  at  large. 
Families  who  have  become  impover- 
ished because  of  a  child's  chronic  ill- 
ness; women  who  are  not  able  to  be 
treated  for  recurrences  of  breast  and 
cervical  cancer  because  they  have  no 
insurance  coverage.  Our  current  health 
care  system  is  failing  millions  of 
American  families,  resulting  in  bank- 
ruptcy for  many,  worsening  of  illness 
for  still  others,  and  even  death  for 
some  who  might  have  been  saved  with 
appropriate  treatment. 

Today,  Senator  Kennedy,  who  chairs 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources,  intends  to  bring  be- 
fore his  committee  an  original  bill 
which  is  based  upon  the  structure  for 
health  care  reform  contained  in  S.  1227, 
legislation  I  and  other  Democratic 
Senators  introduced  last  year. 

I  commend  Senator  Kennedy  for  his 
continued  commitment  to  assuring 
that  every  American  has  access  to  af- 
fordable health  care,  a  commitment 
that  Senator  Kennedy  began  more 
than  20  years  ago. 

There  are  many  other  Senators  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  who  share  a  com- 
mitment to  health  care  reform. 

One  is  the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee,  Senator  Bentsen. 
Senator  Bentsen  has  worked  diligently 
for  many  years  to  expand  access  to 
health  care  for  our  Nation's  most  vul- 
nerable citizens,  the  poor  and  the  el- 
derly. His  commitment  has  been  to 
protect  and  improve  Medicare  and 
Medicaid,  the  programs  that  are  the 
foundation  upon  which  we  will  assure 
access  to  quality  care  for  all  Ameri- 
cans. I  look  forward  to  working  with 
Senator  Bentsen  to  achieve  this  im- 
portant objective. 

I  believe  that  access  to  affordable 
health  care  is  a  fundamental  right  of 
every  citizen  in  a  democratic  society. 
It  is  not  a  privilege  to  be  afforded 
some.  It  is  a  right  to  be  exercised  by 
all.  Yet,  it  is  a  right  that  cannot  be  re- 
alized by  millions  of  our  citizens.  We 
have  a  responsibility  to  them  and  to 
others  whose  access  to  care  is  jeopard- 
ized. We  must  see  that  this  right  is  one 
they  can  exercise  and  see  that  it  is  not 
an  illusion. 

We  must  also  address  the  crisis  of 
long-term  care  for  the  elderly  and  the 
disabled.  As  our  population  ages,  the 
need  for  a  comprehensive,  long-term 
care  policy  increases.  We  must  develop 
a  policy  that  will  provide  the  most  ap- 
propriate care  based  on  the  needs  of 
the  individual. 


For  a  growing  number  of  our  citizens, 
quality  health  care  is  unavailable  be- 
cause of  their  inability  to  have  access 
to  the  system  or  their  inability  to  af- 
ford health  insurance. 

I  believe  any  serious  health  care  re- 
form proposal  must  meet  three  fun- 
damental objectives,  and  I  do  not  rate 
them  in  order  of  importance.  They  are 
all  of  equal  importance. 

First,  it  must  assure  access  to  good 
care  for  all  Americans.  Not  some,  not 
many,  not  most,  but  all.  Every  single 
citizen  has  a  right  to  good  care.  We 
must  vindicate  that  right. 

Second,  it  must  include  significant 
cost  containment  strategies.  The  Unit- 
ed States  cannot  continue  the  spec- 
tacular increases  in  health  care  costs 
that  have  occurred  in  the  past  few  dec- 
ades. In  1960,  Americans  spent  $27  bil- 
lion on  health  care,  in  total.  This  year, 
according  to  the  most  recent  estimate, 
Americans  will  spend  $817  billion  on 
health  care.  Even  allowing  for  infia- 
tion,  that  is  an  unsustainable  rate  of 
Increase. 

Finally,  any  reform  must  emphasize 
preventive  care.  One  of  the  reasons  we 
spend  so  much  as  a  society  on  care  is 
that  almost  all  of  what  we  spend  is  on 
curative  care,  making  people  well  after 
they  have  become  ill.  If  we  devote  just 
a  fraction  of  our  resoiirces,  of  our  ef- 
fort, of  our  intention  to  keeping  people 
well,  we  can  dramatically  reduce  the 
cost  of  care  and  people  will  live  better, 
healthier  lives  at  the  same  time. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  want  to  go  into  a 
little  more  detail  about  each  of  these 
points  today. 

First,  a  comprehensive  health  care 
reform  proposal,  regardless  of  design, 
whoever  plan  it  is,  must  assure  that 
every  American,  regardless  of  income, 
place  of  employment  or  health  status, 
has  access  to  affordable  health  instir- 
ance.  Millions  of  Americans  are  now 
unable  to  purchase  health  insurance 
because  insurers  refuse  to  cover  those 
with  preexisting  medical  conditions. 
Still  others  are  denied  coverage  be- 
cause they  work  in  high-risk  industries 
or  occupations. 

Millions  more  work  for  small  busi- 
nesses that  do  not  offer  coverage  to 
their  employees  or  their  dependents. 
According  to  the  Department  of  Labor, 
nearly  1  million  Americans  lose  their 
health  insurance  coverage  every  year. 
The  Children's  Defense  Fund  reports 
that  in  1977,  73  percent  of  all  children 
had  employer-based  coverage.  By  1987, 
10  years  later,  the  proportion  had 
dropped  to  63  percent— a  substantial 
decline  over  the  decade.  And  a  decline 
which  is  continuing  and  even  accelerat- 
ing today.  And  a  growing  number  of 
low-  and  middle-income  Americans 
simply  cannot  afford  the  rising  cost  of 
health  insurance  premiums. 

Between  1979  and  1987— less  than  10 
years — the  number  of  Americans  with- 
out health  insurance  rose  by  a  fourth— 
from  30  to  37  million.  This  simply  can- 
not continue. 


Any  health  care  reform  must — and  I 
emphasize  "must" — include  meaningful 
cost  containment  strategies  to  reduce 
the  escalating  costs  of  health  care.  In 
1966,  the  United  States  spent  6  percent 
of  its  gross  national  product  on  health 
care.  According  to  a  new  study  by  the 
Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services,  by  the  year  2030  health  care 
spending  will  increase  to  26  percent  of 
the  Gross  National  Product — approxi- 
mately twice  the  current  percentage  of 
about  13  percent.  So  we  can  see  a  con- 
tinuing and  dramatic  increase  in  over- 
all costs  in  absolute  dollars  and  as  a 
percentage  of  the  gross  national  prod- 
uct. 

The  United  States  spends  more  of  its 
gross  national  product  on  health  care 
than  any  other  industrialized  country 
in  the  world— and  at  the  same  time 
fails  to  provide  access  to  care  for  mil- 
lions of  its  citizens. 

Part  of  this  increase  in  health  care 
spending  has  paid  for  widely  acclaimed 
improvements  and  very  desirable  im- 
provements in  procedures  and  tech- 
nology. But  higher  spending  has  not 
prevented  reductions  in  coverage  nor 
significantly  increased  our  health  sta- 
tus relative  to  other  nations. 

According  to  a  recent  study  by  the 
General  Accounting  Office,  while  there 
have  been  improvements  in  life  expect- 
ancy and  infant  mortality  rates  in  the 
United  States,  these  improvements  are 
no  better,  and  they  are  often  less,  than 
the  gains  made  by  other  industrialized 
countries  that  have  had  smaller  in- 
creases in  spending  for  health  care. 

Finally,  reform  must  include  an  em- 
phasis on  prevention  and  wellness. 
That  is  the  central  focus  of  my  re- 
marks today.  We  spend  far  too  many  of 
our  health  care  dollars  attempting  to 
cure  illness,  and  invest  too  few  dollars 
in  efforts  to  keep  people  well. 

Prevention  and  wellness  can  be  orga- 
nized into  three  broad  categories.  The 
first  is  health  promotion,  which  in- 
cludes strategies  intended  to  change 
individual  behavior— inducing  people 
to  stop  smoking,  to  have  a  healthy 
diet,  to  engage  in  regular  exercise. 

The  second  is  in  the  area  of  health 
protection,  strategies  intended  to  pro- 
tect large  population  groups  through 
occupational  safety  and  health  efforts, 
environmental  health,  food,  and  drug 
safety.  These  are  approaches  which  in- 
volve a  communitywide  rather  than  an 
individual  focus. 

And,  third,  preventive  services, 
which  includes  screening  for  disease, 
immunization,  prenatal  care,  and  well 
baby  care,  monitoring  chronic  diseases 
like  diabetes,  high  blood  pressure,  and 
other  conditions,  which  can  be  regu- 
lated with  regular  medical  care. 

The  Centers  for  Disease  Control  re- 
ported last  week  that  deaths  from  cer- 
vical cancer  have  been  reduced  by  50 
percent  since  the  Pap  test  became 
available  in  1965.  The  success  of  the 
Pap  test,  which  is  relatively  inexpen- 


sive and  can  be  done  in  a  physician's 
office,  is  an  excellent  example  of  in- 
vestment in  preventive  care  which  re- 
duced both  the  incidence  of  advanced 
disease,  the  cost  of  complex  care,  and 
most  importantly,  premature  death 
among  women. 

We  must  expand  our  efforts  in  the 
area  of  targeted  testing  for  disease  in 
its  earliest  stages.  Efi'orts  must  be  un- 
dertaken and  increased  to  prevent 
breast  cancer  in  women.  Breast  cancer 
takes  an  increasingly  tragic  toll  on 
American  women.  It  will  occur  in  1  out 
of  every  9  American  women  alive 
today;  this  year,  nearly  45,000  Amer- 
ican women  will  die  of  this  disease. 
And  yet,  when  detected  at  its  earliest 
stage,  the  5-year  survival  rate  is  more 
than  90  percent.  The  National  Cancer 
Institute  recommends  that  women 
take  an  active  role  in  the  early  detec- 
tion of  breast  cancer  by  getting  routine 
mammograms  after  age  40,  have  a  year- 
ly clinical  breast  exam  by  a  physician, 
and  practice  monthly  breast  self-ex- 
aminations. The  recommendation  is  an 
example  of  how  individuals  must  take 
greater  responsibility  to  protect  their 
own  health 

Mr.  President  and  Members  of  the 
Senate,  self-responsibility  for  health  is 
something  we  as  a  society  should  be 
placing  much  more  emphasis  on.  It  is 
something  we  have  been  deficient  in 
encouraging  in  the  past.  At  the  same 
time,  society  must  make  an  invest- 
ment in  mammography  screening, 
which  can  detect  disease  in  its  earliest 
stages  to  reduce  costs  and  save  lives. 

About  80  percent  of  the  women  with 
breast  cancer  are  over  the  age  of  50.  Of 
this  group,  about  half  are  over  the  age 
of  63.  Yet,  when  we  Democrats  in  Con- 
gress advocated  coverage  for  screening 
mammograms  under  the  Medicare  Pro- 
gram, the  Bush  administration  opposed 
it,  fought  it  all  the  way.  They  said  it 
was  too  expensive  and  we  could  not  af- 
ford it.  It  was  one  of  the  most  conten- 
tious items  in  the  budget  summit  of 
last  year.  Finally,  we  prevailed,  and 
American  women  are  better  off  today 
and  in  the  future  as  a  result. 

Clearly,  if  we  are  going  to  save  lives 
and  reduce  the  costs  associated  with 
the  treatment  of  advanced  stage  breast 
cancer,  we  must  make  an  investment 
in  a  screening  procedure  that  is  known 
to  detect  disease  early,  when  it  is  the 
most  curable. 

We  also  know  that  an  investment  in 
prenatal  care  will  reduce  deaths  from 
infant  mortality  while  reducing  the 
high  costs  of  neonatal  intensive  care. 

Mr.  President,  in  December,  I  visited 
five  cities,  one  of  which  was  Tampa, 
FL.  There  I  was  given  a  tour  of  Tampa 
General  Hospital,  a  superb  medical  in- 
stitution. There  are  about  7,500  babies 
born  at  that  medical  center  each  year. 
About  10  percent  of  them  require  inten- 
sive care. 

I  was  given  a  tour  of  the  intensive 
care     facility.     The     pediatrician     in 
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jointed  out  to  me  infants  whose 
maintaining  so  far  have  ex- 
Sl  million.  They  are  aiffection- 
rfferred  to  by  the  hospital  staff 
"million-dollar   babies."    Al- 
of  them  were  born  of  mothers 
no  prenatal  care.  They  were 
p^maturely  with  relatively  low 
And.  without  exception, 
there  in  Tampa  and  across 
coi^try  tell  us  that,  if  we  can  see 
every   pregnant   American 
has   access   to   good   prenatal 
result  will  be  healthier  ba- 
heblthier  families,  and  billions  of 
n  savings  for  our  society. 
C  hildren's  Defense  Fund  reports 
c|)mprehensive    maternity    care 
more   than   S3   for  every  SI 
fund  also  reports  that  rou- 
he4lth  care  for  children  will  result 
health  costs  that  are  10  per- 
lo\Jer  than  for  children  who  do  not 
such  care,  and  that  immuniza- 
11  save  between  SIO  and  $14,  for 
spent.  This  is  an  investment 
society  cannot  afford  not  to 
must  make  this  investment 
care, 
only  to  look  at  the  results  of 
in\<Bstment   in   preventive   health 
by  the  State  of  Hawaii  since 
imifementation  of  its  health  care 
an  in  1974.  Because  Hawaiians 
to    affordable    primary 
are  the  infant  mortality  rate 
reduced  by  50  percent  since 
Halwaii  now  has  the  greatest  lon- 
the  lowest  premature  death 
frfcm  heart  disease,  cancer,  and 
in  the  Nation.  We  must  as- 
all  Americans,  whether  they 
Ifawaii  or  in  any  other  State  all 
across  the  country  to  Maine, 
to  preventive  services, 
includes  making  invest- 
n    primary    care    services    for 
women  and  children  as  well 
preventive     tests     for 
While    there   is   much   debate 
cost  effectiveness  of  wide- 
nesting    on    the    entire    popu- 
t  here  is  much  more  we  as  a  so- 
to  do  to  expand  the  use  of 
which  have  been  proven  ef- 
on    specific    age    and    gender 
the  population, 
preventive    strategies    alone 
solve  our  Nation's  health  care 
must  be  an  integral  part  of 
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I  joined  with  a  number  of 
colleagues    to    introduce 
health  care  reform  leg- 
It  is  known  as  Health  Amer- 
the  three  fundamental  ob- 
I  set  forth:  universal  access, 
emphasis  on  preven- 
Our  proposal  builds  upon  the 
employer-based   health   insur- 
while  providing  access  to 
benefits  through  a  public 
those  who  do  not  have  access 
based  insurance, 
this  legislation  as  one  so- 
is  not  the  only  solution.  We 


con  iainment. 


sys  tem 
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welcome  constructive  comments  about 
the  bill.  We  are  open  to  revising  its 
provisions  in  an  effort  to  improve  it. 

I  urge  President  Bush  to  offer  a  pro- 
posal that  meets  the  three  fundamen- 
tal objectives  I  have  outlined:  access  to 
affordable  health  insurance  for  every 
American,  serious  strategies  to  contain 
the  overall  rate  of  grrowth  of  health 
care  costs,  and  an  investment  in  pre- 
ventive health  care  to  keep  people 
well. 

We  must,  we  can  and  I  believe  we  will 
pass  comprehensive  health  care  reform 
legislation  this  year.  Let  us  begin 
today. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  tlje  floor  and  I 
designate  Senator  Daschle  to  allocate 
the  remaining  time. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  new 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  regular  recognizes,  under  the 
designation  of  time,  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Wofford]  for  5  min- 
utes. 

THE  HOT  IRON  OF  HEALTH  CARE 

Mr.  WOFFORD.  Mr.  President,  dur- 
ing our  recent  special  election  cam- 
paign I  told  Pennsylvanians  that  their 
votes  could  send  a  wake-up  call  to 
Washington  for  real  action — after  years 
of  debate  and  delay— to  halt  the  sharp- 
ly rising  cost  and  declining  availability 
of  health  care  in  our  country. 

Few  of  us  could  have  guessed  how  ac- 
curate that  prediction  would  turn  out 
to  be. 

Since  then,  the  press  has  been  filled 
with  stories  on  the  politics  and  eco- 
nomics of  our  Nation's  health  care  cri- 
sis, on  endorsements  of  various  plans 
by  business,  labor,  and  Presidential 
candidates,  and  on  the  relative 
strengths  and  weaknesses  of  other  na- 
tions' health  care  systems. 

Indeed,  our  Pennsylvania  contest  was 
one  of  those  rare  occasions  when  an 
idea  made  a  decisive  difference  in  the 
outcome.  One  poll  taken  in  the  days 
after  the  election  showed  health  care 
to  have  been  a  determinative  issue  for 
some  two-thirds  of  the  voters.  Not  the 
only  issue,  to  be  sure,  but  a  major  one 
for  the  great  majority. 

President  Bush,  reading  the  same  re- 
turns, quickly  backed  away  from  his 
previous  position  that  he  would  have 
no  health  care  plan  until  after  the  1992 
election.  And  in  recent  weeks  we  have 
been  watching  the  trial  balloons  float 
out  of  the  White  House  in  anticipation 
of  the  proposals  expected  in  next 
week's  State  of  the  Union  Message. 

The  President  is  not  alone.  On  my 
first  day  in  this  Chamber  after  the 
election,  colleagues  on  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle  took  to  the  floor  to  intro- 
duce their  own  proposal  to  help  some  37 
million  uninsured  Americans. 

We  Democrats  welcome  the  President 
and  his  party  to  the  table.  Long  before 


the  Pennsylvania  election.  Democrats 
in  Congress  had  taken  the  lead  in 
crafting  a  number  of  comprehensive 
national  health  insurance  proposals. 

I  want  to  particularly  commend  our 
leader.  Senator  Mitchell,  as  well  as 
Senators  Kennedy,  Rockefeller,  and 
RiEGLE  for  their  good  and  hard  work  in 
bringing  one  such  bill  forward— a  pro- 
posal to  require  individual  employers 
to  provide  basic  health  benefits  or  pay 
a  fee  into  a  public  system  that  would 
cover  their  employees.  Also,  I  com- 
mend Senator  Kerrey  of  Nebraska  for 
his  specific  and  far-reaching  bill  to  go 
beyond  an  employer-based  system  to 
State-based  universal  health  insurance. 
And  I  commend  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  for  his  leadership  in  de- 
veloping a  consensus  for  action  on  a 
comprehensive  and  effective  plan. 

The  need  for  action  grows  with  each 
passing  month.  When  I  started  cam- 
paigning for  national  health  insurance 
last  spring,  the  United  States  was  esti- 
mated to  have  spent  some  $666  billion- 
more  than  12  percent  of  our  gross  na- 
tional production  health  cjire  in  1990. 
A  few  months  later,  the  estimates  for 

1991  put  that  number  at  $738  billion— 13 
percent  of  GNP.  Now  comes  the  Com- 
merce   Department   estimate    that    in 

1992  Americans  will  spend  some  $817 
billion— up  to  14  percent  of  our  other- 
wise stagnant  economy. 

The  stinging,  and  now  familiar,  in- 
dictment of  our  Nation's  health  care 
system  is  that  despite  spending  far 
more  than  every  other  country,  our 
people  are  getting  less  and  less  for 
their  money. 

The  great  political  force  of  this  issue 
comes  not  only  from  the  tragic  fact 
that  some  37  million  Americans  can 
not  afford  health  insurance  at  all;  but 
that  far  more  millions  fear  losing  what 
coverage  they  do  have  just  when  they 
need  it  most— when  they  lose  a  job  or 
have  a  catastrophic  illness — or  fear  the 
rising  costs  of  health  insurance  will 
bankrupt  them. 

The  President  appears  ready  to  de- 
liver proposals  which  merely  tinker 
with  our  current  system  primarily 
through  tax  incentives  for  some— paid 
for  by  taxes  on  health  benefits  for  oth- 
ers—proposals which  fail  to  address  the 
underlying  forces  driving  up  health 
care  costs  for  every  business  and  fam- 
ily. 

At  the  same  time,  his  Cabinet  mem- 
bers misleadingly  attack  Democratic 
proposals  for  their  potential  cost  in 
dollars  and  jobs,  without  acknowledg- 
ing that  doing  nothing  carries  a  far 
steeper  price  tag. 

Their  arguments  sound  like  the  old 
ones  made  against  Social  Security  and 
Medicare. 

Pennsylvanians  proved  that  Ameri- 
cans are  ahead  of  the  administration 
on  this  issue.  Hyperbolic  threats  of  new 
taxes  and  government  bureaucracy  do 
not  strike  much  fear  in  the  millions  of 
families  who  are  already  struggling  to 


cope  with  the  complicated  forms  and 
endless,  rising  bills  of  our  present  em- 
ployer-based private  health  insurance 
system. 

If  the  Social  Secxirity  system  were 
being  designed  today,  no  one  in  his 
right  mind  would  propose  that  it  be 
created  by  requiring  each  individual 
employer  to  negotiate  and  contract  for 
a  separate  Social  Security  program. 
The  result  would  be  an  inefficient  maze 
and  duplicative  bureaucracy. 

But  that  is  how  our  unplanned,  inad- 
equate and  costly  health  care  system 
has  grown  up,  like  Topsy.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  most  effective  way  for 
us  to  bring  costs  under  control,  shift 
the  emphasis  to  preventive  care  in- 
stead of  expensive  emergency  proce- 
dures, and  eliminate  the  great  waste  in 
overhead  and  administrative  expenses 
required  by  the  current  patchwork  sys- 
tem is  to  move  to  a  truly  universal  na- 
tional health  insurance  system. 

The  problem  is  to  find  the  ways  and 
means  to  move  from  this  employer- 
based  maze  to  a  simplified,  comprehen- 
sive health  insurance  plan  that  is 
available  to  every  American. 

With  such  a  universal,  portable  sys- 
tem, and  a  single  card  entitling  every 
person  to  basic  health  services,  the 
medical  profession  could  be  relieved  of 
much  of  the  current  staggering  burden 
of  paperwork.  And  American  compa- 
nies would  be  able  to  focus  on  what  is 
the  business  of  business,  their  products 
and  productivity,  not  on  providing 
health  care. 

The  "pay  or  play"  approach — with 
provisions  now  being  advanced  to 
strengthen  its  cost  control  measures 
and  expand  its  scope — can  be  an  impor- 
tant step  in  the  right  direction.  It  es- 
tablishes clear  standards  for  universal 
coverage  that  insurance  carriers, 
HMO's  and  Government  programs 
would  have  to  meet. 

In  this  Chamber,  and  in  my  cam- 
paign, I  laid  out  11  principles  to  use  as 
a  yardstick  by  which  to  measure  any 
reform  proposal.  My  discussions  with 
Pennsylvanians  these  past  2  months 
have  made  me  add  a  couple  more  to 
that  list.  But  the  essential  test  I  have 
for  any  plan  is  whether  it: 

First,  makes  coverage  available  to 
all,  throughout  their  lives,  regardless 
of  what  job  they  have  or  where  they 
live; 

Second,  makes  coverage  affordable 
and  effectively  controls  skyrocketing 
costs;  and 

Third,  opens  the  way  for  States  to 
experiment  with  universal  systems, 
pointing  the  way  for  all  States  to  move 
from  our  current  employer-based  ap- 
proach to  universal  health  insurance. 

Election  year  politics  may  make  it 
difficult  for  Congress  to  go  beyond  bi- 
partisan recognition  of  the  problem  to 
a  bipartisan  solution  the  President 
would  accept.  But  the  harsh  logic  of 
events — the  out  of  control  inflation  in 
medical  costs— will  press  us  forward. 


And  the  Presidential  campaign  should 
provide  a  national  forum  needed  to  ex- 
pand and  intensify  the  debate  and  to 
establish  a  national  mandate  we  began 
in  Pennsylvania  last  autumn. 

The  mandate  from  Pennsylvania  is  to 
keep  pushing  this  debate  forward  to- 
ward resolution.  One  way  to  do  that  is 
to  join  with  me  and  17  cosponsors  of  S. 
1830,  the  bill  I  introduced  to  make  all 
Members  of  Congress  pay  a  fair  market 
rate  for  the  medical  services  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Attending  Physician. 

That  would  put  all  of  us  in  the  same 
boat  as  the  American  people  and  pro- 
vide a  very  real  catalyst  for  action,  not 
just  words. 

For  just  as  the  time  once  came  when 
women  finally  won  the  right  to  vote,  as 
the  walls  of  segregation  laws  finally 
fell  after  decades  of  lawsuits  and  non- 
violent protest,  and  as  the  moment  fi- 
nally came  for  the  creation  of  Social 
Security,  the  iron  is  now  red  hot  for 
fundamental  change  in  our  Nation's 
health  care  system.  That  fire  is  not 
likely  to  cool  until  we  have  a  President 
and  a  Congress  willing  to  hammer  out 
a  truly  comprehensive  reform. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor  back 
to  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Pennsylvania  for 
an  excellent  and  very  insightful  state- 
ment and  again  welcome  him  to  the  de- 
bate and  appreciate  his  most  signifi- 
cant contribution  to  the  discussion 
this  morning. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  has  31  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  I  thank  the  Presi- 
dent. 

PRIVILEGE  OF  THE  FLOOR 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Charles  Rice, 
a  fellow  working  in  my  office,  be  grant- 
ed privilege  of  the  floor  during  morn- 
ing business. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

THE  TIME  IS  NOW 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  President,  last 
fall.  Secretary  Sullivan,  appearing  be- 
fore a  committee  of  Congress  and  com- 
menting on  various  proposals  for  re- 
form of  our  health  care  system,  stated 
that,  "Americans  will  not— and  should 
not — accept  radical  departures  from  a 
system  that  offers  them  so  much." 

To  which  Americans  was  the  Sec- 
retary referring? 

He  could  not  have  meant  the  37  mil- 
lion who  have  no  health  insurance  at 
all.  Thirty-seven  million  people,  Mr. 
President,  is  the  equivalent  of  all  those 
who  reside  in  23  States,  including  Alas- 
ka, Oregon,  Nevada,  Idaho,  Montana, 
Utah,  Arizona,  Wyoming,  New  Mexico, 
Nebraska,  Oklahoma,  Iowa,  Arkansas, 
Mississippi,  Kentucky,  West  Virginia. 


South  Carolina,  Vermont,  Maine,  New 
Hampshire,  North  Dakota,  and  South 
Dakota— 23  States  comprising  37  mil- 
lion people  would  have  absolutely  no 
health  care  whatsoever  today. 

He  could  not  have  been  speaking  of 
working  people,  who  have  seen  their 
health  care  costs  double,  from  8  to  16 
percent  of  their  disposable  incomes.  Or 
of  organized  labor,  for  whom  health 
benefits  have  been  the  issue  in  8  of  10 
recent  strikes.  Or  of  the  one  in  four 
U.S.  workers  who  lost  health  insurance 
for  some  period  in  the  last  2  years. 

He  must  not  have  been  referring  to 
businesses  who  now  face  annual  in- 
creases in  their  health  care  costs  of  20 
percent  per  year. 

And  he  must  not  have  meant  the  72 
percent  of  Americans  who  are  now  so 
frustrated  and  frightened  that  in  poll 
after  poll  indicate  they  want  an  en- 
tirely new  system. 

But,  of  course,  the  administration's 
opposition  to  reform  of  our  health  care 
financing  system  should  come  as  no 
surprise.  It  is  a  fact  that  Republicans 
overall  have  traditionally  opposed 
comprehensive  health  reform  and  have 
done  so  historically. 

Throughout  much  of  this  century,  a 
variety  of  proposals  for  national  health 
reform  have  been  debated  by  the  Con- 
gress. Democrats  have  traditionally  led 
these  discussions.  President  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt  developed  the  Social  Se- 
curity system,  and,  in  1944.  included 
basic  health  care  in  his  economic  bill 
of  rights,  proclaiming  the  right  of 
every  American  to  adequate  medical 
care  and  the  opportimity  to  achieve 
and  enjoy  good  health. 

In  1945,  President  Harry  S.  Truman 
sent  legislation  to  Congress  which  pro- 
posed a  prepaid,  comprehensive  medi- 
cal insurance  plan  for  people  of  all 
ages.  The  President  recognized  the 
plight  of  "millions  of  our  citizens  who 
do  not  now  have  protection  or  security 
against  the  economic  effects  of  sick- 
ness. The  time  has  come."  the  Presi- 
dent went  on.  "for  action  to  help  them 
attain'  that  opportunity  and  that  pro- 
tectioh."" 

Unfortunately.  President  Truman's 
initiative  was  opposed  and  defeated  by 
Republicans.  Senator  Robert  A.  Taft, 
"Mr.  Republican,"  called  the  Truman 
bill  "the  most  socialistic  measure  that 
this  Congress  has  ever  had  before  it." 
And  the  Republican  candidate  for 
President.  Dwight  Eisenhower,  claimed 
that  it  constituted  "socialized  medi- 
cine." 

In  1961.  President  John  F.  Kennedy 
proposed  comprehensive  health  legisla- 
tion as  one  of  his  five  chief  legislative 
goals.  Using  the  same  arguments.  Re- 
publicans doomed  these  efforts  as  well. 

Reason  prevailed  in  1965  with  the  en- 
actment of  Medicare,  clearly  a  victory 
for  the  Nation's  elderly,  but  a  Demo- 
cratic victory,  as  well.  Many  Repub- 
licans opposed  this  measure,  claiming 
that  Medicare  would  destroy  Social  Se- 
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lead  to  socialized  medicine,  and 
constituted   "coercive   collec- 


Johnson,  however,  saw  it 

"helping  to  maintain  and 

5  the  health  of  all  Americans  is 

our  tradition — or  the  tradition 

Democratic  Party — or  even  the 

of  the  Nation."  He  continued, 

old  as  the  day  it  was  flrst  com- 

:  'Thou  Shalt  open  thine  hand 

to  thy  brother,  to  thy  poor,  to 

ne^ly.  in  thy  land.' " 

nineties  began  2  years  ago,  the 

instructed  Secretary   Sulli- 

propose  solutions  to  our  health 

pipblems.  As  in  past  decades,  the 

has   told   us   a   great   deal 

what   the   administration   does 

watt.  They  do  not  want  mandated 

;  they  do  not  want  the  present 

they    do    not   want   national 

insurance.    And   when    serious 

of  one  of  the  leading  proposals 

undertaken  by  the  administration, 

Sullivan  and  Secretary  Mar- 

distt>rt  the  results. 

the   President  seems   to   have 

(  ur  citizens  who  have  made  it 

plain  that  they  expect  us, 

ected  representatives,   to  deal 

issue  effectively,  and  to  deal 

now.   They  want  the  hemor- 

^opped.  If  we  do  not  listen  to 

will  continue  to  believe  the 

beltway    conventional    wis- 

whfich  has  existed  for  more  than  50 

t  Hat  the  "time  isn't  right"  or 

isn't  a  consensus."  After  more 

years  of  effort,  the  time  is  now, 

responsibility  for  building  that 

and  solving  the  problem  is 

s:  Republicans  and  Democrats 

to  solve  the  problem,  not  find 


F  resident,  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
distinguished    Senator    from    Ne- 

1 'RESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
from  Nevada  [Mr.  Reid]  is  ree- 
fer 5  minutes. 

liEID.  Mr.  President,  through 
ny  friend  from  South  Dakota, 
have  10  minutes?  That  was  the 


l^ASCHLE.   Certainly,   the   Sen- 

Nevada  has  10  minutes. 
1 'RESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
from  Nevada  [Mr.  Reid]  is  rec- 
10  minutes. 

GOVERNMENT  IS  IN  THE  HEALTH 
CARE  BUSINESS 

R  SID.  Mr.  President,  last  week  I 
'.  jBS  Vegas  on  a  radio  talk  show 
was  a  discussion  about  the 
crime,    narcotics,    education, 
there  was  an  extended  discus- 
I  was  there  answering  ques- 
frdm  the  public— regarding  health 
Ater  a  few  minutes,  one  of  the 
sh^w  hosts — there  were  two — said 
Well  why  doesn't  the  Federal 
just   stay   out   of  health 
is  no  business  of  theirs.  Just 
of  it  with  all  the  proposed  pro- 
have  been  suggested." 


t  tat : 


My  response  was  that  the  Federal 
Government  is  in  health  care  now.  It  is 
not  a  question  of  whether  we  are  going 
to  get  into  it.  With  Medicare  and  Med- 
icaid, we  are  in  it.  And  one  of  the  rea- 
sons that  States  are  having  such  tre- 
mendous difficulties  with  their  budgets 
is  because  of  health  care.  Medicaid  cost 
overruns  at  the  State  level  are  literally 
ruining  the  budgets  of  States  through- 
out this  country. 

So  the  Federal  Government  is  in- 
volved in  health  care  not  peripherally; 
the  Government  is  in  the  health  care 
industry  already. 

Health  care  costs,  Mr.  President,  are 
this  year  going  to  be  $800  billion— al- 
most a  trillion  dollars.  We  might  ask, 
how  much  is  $800  billion?  From  the 
chart  I  have  here,  we  have  an  exact  fig- 
ure—$738  billion.  How  much  is  that?  It 
is  $2  billion  a  day.  It  is  $85  million  each 
hour,  with  no  holidays  off,  no  weekends 
off— $1.4  million  each  minute,  and 
about  $23,000  each  second  is  spent  in 
this  country  on  health  care. 

Between  1965  and  1985,  the  gross  na- 
tional product  of  this  country  in- 
creased 500  percent.  But,  interestingly 
enough,  health  care  costs  during  that 
same  period  of  time  went  up  1,000  per- 
cent. From  1965  to  1985,  health  care 
costs  went  up  double  the  gross  national 
product  growth— 1,000  percent. 

If  this  rate  continues — and  it  appears 
that  it  will,  unless  we  do  something 
about  it— a  baby  born  in  1988  will  live 
to  see  all  the  gross  national  product 
devoted  to  health  care. 

We  have  heard  on  this  Senate  floor 
today,  and  we  will  hear  it  in  the  future, 
that  there  are  millions  and  millions  of 
Americans  who  are  uninsured — 35  mil- 
lion, maybe  even  37  million.  That  is  37 
million  too  many.  But  who  we  do  not 
hear  about  are  those  who  are 
underinsured.  We  have  many  people 
who  have  insurance,  but  not  nec- 
essarily good  insurance. 

It  may  be  that  for  the  person  who  is 
working,  the  employer  covers  him  or 
her,  but  not  the  family.  It  may  be  that 
the  coverage  they  have  pays  for  certain 
illnesses  and  treatments  but  not  all. 
When  these  35  to  37  million  people  be- 
come acutely  ill.  Mr.  President,  they 
are  taken  care  of.  They  do  not  usually 
lie  in  their  bed  and  die.  If  they  are  in 
an  automobile  accident  or  injured  or 
hurt,  they  are  taken  to  a  hospital  and 
they  are  taken  care  of.  Somebody  who 
is  acutely  ill  is  taken  care  of  in  this 
country. 

Who  pays  for  these  uninsured  people? 
Everybody  pays  for  them— you  and 
me— everybody.  We  pay  for  these  35 
million  people  when  they  become  ill, 
through  our  taxes.  Indigent  costs  are 
borne  by  the  taxpayer;  so  are  higher  in- 
surance premiums  to  cover  those  who 
can't  pay,  and  increased  hospital  and 
doctor  fees  also  cover  those  unable  to 
pay.  So  the  35  million  people  who  are 
uninsured— we  are  paying  for  them 
anyway. 


Should  we  not  have  a  better  program, 
a  more  level  paying  field,  so  that  the 
costs  and  benefits  are  more  equally  dis- 
tributed? 

There  is  a  train  moving  down  the 
track  to  reform  health  care  costs  in 
one  way  or  another.  Therefore,  we 
should  all  be  part  of  this  program  of  re- 
form. 

When  and  how  it  is  going  to  come,  no 
one  really  knows  right  now.  But  the 
train  is  moving.  There  are  many  dif- 
ferent proposals  being  suggested. 

When  I  go  to  townhall  meetings 
throughout  Nevada,  there  are  many 
people  who  ask.  why  not  have  the  Ca- 
nadian plan?  It  has  some  good  benefits 
especially  if  you  are  acutely  ill.  In 
Canada,  if  a  person  is  acutely  ill.  he  is 
taken  care  of  and  taken  care  of  imme- 
diately. But  in  Canada,  if  you  are  not 
acutely  ill.  if  you  need  a  hysterectomy 
or  hernia  operation,  you  can  wait  for 
months  before  that  surgery  will  take 
place.  So  the  Canadian  system  has 
some  good  points,  but  it  also  has  some 
significant  drawbacks. 

What  about  the  pay-or-play  program? 
This  is  a  program  that  is  receiving  an 
/awful  lot  of  attention  and  is  a  program 
I  am  studying  closely.  I  have  not 
sigrned  on  to  it.  but  I  have  looked  at  it 
very  closely.  The  reason  I  think  it  has 
some  merit  is  that  we  have  to  distrib- 
ute this  pain,  the  inequality  in  our  sys- 
tem, more  equally,  and  the  pay-or-play 
would  basically  provide  that  if  an  em- 
ployer did  not  provide  insurance  for  his 
employees,  then  there  would  be  a  per- 
centage of  the  employee's  wages  as- 
sessed and  the  Federal  Government 
would  buy  private  insurance  for  those 
people  who  are  uninsured. 

If  that  program  is  not  perfect,  which 
it  probably  is  not.  we  may  need  to 
mesh  the  good  points  of  the  Canadian 
program  and  the  German  program, 
which  are  both  getting  much  attention. 
But  the  point  is  we  need  to  do  some- 
thing and  we  better  get  all  the  input 
we  can  from  people  who  are  concerned 
about  health  care.  We  have  overwhelm- 
ing inadequacies.  Mr.  President,  in  our 
health  care  system. 

Let  me  just  take  a  couple  of  exam- 
ples. Let  me  begin  with  prenatal  care. 
The  average  cost  of  prenatal  care  in 
this  country  is  $400,  more  some  places, 
some  less.  The  average  cost  of  a  hos- 
pitalized premature  baby  is  $1,000  a 
day.  Certainly  it  is  not  unusual  that  a 
premature  baby  spends  100  days  in  a 
hospital,  for  a  total  of  $100,000. 

If,  for  example,  you  look  at  three 
hospitals  in  New  York,  Chicago,  and 
Los  Angeles,  we  find  that  a  third  of  the 
women  arrive  there  having  their  babies 
never  having  been  to  a  doctor.  Fifteen 
million  women  in  this  country  of  child- 
bearing  age  have  no  health  insurance. 
And  it  has  been  proven  scientifically, 
empirically,  that  for  every  $1  spent  on 
prenatal  care,  it  means  a  savings  of  $3 
in  medical  costs  the  first  year  of  life, 
notwithstanding  the  costs  in  the  out- 


years,  because  many  premature  babies 
develop  problems  that  are  with  them 
their  entire  lifetimes. 

So  prenatal  care  is  an  example  of 
how  we  could  spend  a  few  dollars  and 
save  vast  amounts  of  dollars.  If  we 
gave  every  woman  in  America  prenatal 
care,  we  would  save  $3  for  every  $1  it 
costs  us. 

The  White  House  Task  Force  on  In- 
fant Mortality  determined  that  10.000 
infant  deaths  and  100,000  disabilities 
would  be  eliminated  if  women  had  ade- 
quate prenatal  care. 

There  are  other  programs  we  need  to 
look  at — simple  programs.  I  have 
heard,  as  a  msmber  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  every  year  when  the 
Labor-HHS  appropriations  bill  comes 
before  the  committee.  Senator  Dale 
Bumpers  talk  about  immunizations, 
and  how  this  country  would  save  mil- 
lions and  millions  of  dollars  if  we 
would  spend  a  few  extra  dollars  on  in- 
oculations. But  we  have  not.  We  have 
been  penny-wise  and  pound-foolish. 

It  has  been  determined  that  for  every 
$1  spent  on  an  immunization.  $10  is 
saved  in  health  care  costs. 

There  are  all  kinds  of  issues  that  re- 
late to  women's  health  which  we  must 
be  concerned  about  and  are  not  being 
addressed  at  this  time.  Interstitial  cys- 
titis, lupus,  and  multiple  sclerosis  are 
diseases  for  which  women  are  not  get- 
ting proper  attention.  This  does  not 
take  into  consideration  breast  cancer, 
ovarian  cancer,  or  cervical  cancer. 

The  administrative  costs  of  the 
health  care  system  in  this  country.  Mr. 
President,  are  twice  what  they  are  in 
any  other  country — two  times  higher. 
Should  we  not  come  up  with  a  better 
system,  maybe  eliminating  most  of  the 
forms  and  paperwork? 

Last  Thursday  evening  in  Las  Vegas. 
I  attended  a  meeting  with  a  group  of 
physicians.  One  orthopedic  surgeon 
told  me  that  in  his  practice  alone.  40 
percent  of  every  dollar  which  comes  in 
to  his  office  goes  out  for  administra- 
tive costs.  That  is  exorbitant.  That  is 
wrong.  We  need  standard  insurance 
policies. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  close  by  saying 
that  in  this  country  of  ours,  the  rising 
cost  of  health  care  is  indicated  by  the 
figures  on  my  chart  here.  From  1960  to 
1990,  the  average  cost  of  health  care  for 
an  American  was  exorbitant.  I  say,  and 
I  repeat,  there  is  going  to  be  health 
care  reform  in  this  country  and  it  is 
going  to  come  soon.  I  think  it  is  impor- 
tant the  parties  get  together  and  work 
with  us — the  providers,  the  insurance 
interests,  the  Governments,  that  is. 
State  and  local  governments,  and  the 
consumers — and  try  to  get  this  train 
moving  down  the  track  with  some  di- 
rection. Health  care  is  an  issue  in  this 
country  that  is  second  only  to  the  cre- 
ation of  jobs. 

The  longer  we  ignore  the  problem, 
the  more  complex  and  difficult  it  will 
be  to  solve. 


I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  DixON]  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

AMERICA'S  HEALTH  CARE  CRISIS  MUST  BE 
TACKLED 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  during 
November  of  last  year.  I  appealed  to 
this  body  to  approve  universal  access 
to  health  care.  now.  Again,  I  nrnke  the 
appeal  that  our  health  care  system  is 
critically  ill.  and  we  must  find  a  cure. 

The  figures  are  staggering. 

The  current  system  does  not  even 
work  well  for  those  who  have  good 
health  insurance  coverage.  These  folks 
receive  health  care  but  at  skyrocketing 
costs.  We  spend  more,  per  person,  on 
health  care  than  any  other  industri- 
alized nation. 

And  then  there  are  the  37  million 
Americans  who  have  no  health  care 
coverage — of  which  more  than  a  quar- 
ter of  them  are  children.  About  a  mil- 
lion and  a  half  of  these  uninsured  folks 
are  in  my  own  State  of  Illinois. 

Another  50  million  Americans  are 
underinsured.  Mr.  President,  two- 
thirds  of  these  folks — and  that  number 
continues  to  increase — are  a  psu-t  of  the 
backbone  of  this  country.  They  are 
full-time,  hardworking  taxiwiyers  with 
incomes  above  the  poverty  level. 

Given  the  economic  conditions  of 
this  country  today,  many  American 
citizens  are  one  paycheck  from  being 
either  uninsured  or  underinsured.  Our 
current  health  care  system  has  reached 
the  level  where  many  families  have  to 
choose  between  receiving  health  care 
and  buying  food — or  paying  rent. 

Mr.  President,  back  at  home  during 
mid- January,  I  attended  several  town 
hall  meetings  which  specifically  ad- 
dressed the  issue  of  health  care.  Just  as 
I  have  found  during  my  many  other 
town  hall  meetings,  the  public  wants 
affordable  and  accessible  health  care 
for  everyone,  and  they  want  it  now. 

Under  our  failing  health  care  system, 
insurance  rates  have  escalated  so  fast 
that  they  are  now  out  of  reach  for 
many  middle-income  families.  These 
families  are  one  increased  premium 
away  from  joining  the  uninsured. 

Our  health  care  system  is  not  a  good 
value  for  the  huge  cost.  We  must  halt 
this  financial  drain  on  our  pocket- 
books,  as  well  as  on  our  national  econ- 
omy. We  have  got  to  get  much  better 
value  for  the  money  we  spend. 

Senator  Mitchell,  other  Democratic 
Senators,  and  1  will  hold  a  hearing  in 
Chicago  on  Monday,  January  27,  1992, 
at  the  Children's  Memorial  Hospital. 
This  is  a  continuation  of  the  Mitchell 
regional  hearings  intended  to  solicit 
public  input  throughout  the  country  on 
the  direction  Congress  should  take  in 
meeting  health  care  needs. 

I  am  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1227,  the 
Health  America  Act,  and  continue  to 


work  with  Senator  Mitchell  and  oth- 
ers to  develop  and  shape  an  alternative 
solution  to  our  existing  health  care 
system. 

It  is  a  responsible  plan  that  addresses 
the  fundamental  problems  at  the  heart 
of  the  health  care  crisis.  The  bill  will 
actually  save  the  average  American 
and  the  average  American  business 
money. 

It  assures  that  every  American  has 
access  to  basic  health  care. 

It  will  reduce  health  care  costs  by  $80 
billion  over  the  first  5  years. 

And  it  addresses  the  special  needs  of 
small  businesses  in  obtaining  afford- 
able health  insurance  for  their  employ- 
ees. 

My  goal  is  to  see  that  in  the  very 
near  future,  health  care  legislation  is 
enacted  where  families  will  never  again 
have  to  worry  about  losing  their  life 
savings  because  of  an  illness,  or  watch 
ever-increasing  amounts  of  their  pay- 
checks go  to  unrestrained  health  care 
costs. 

Mr.  President,  the  people  of  Illinois 
and  of  America  are  in  real  pain  and 
fear  from  this  health  care  crisis.  They 
expect  the  Congress  to  move  quickly  to 
end  their  pain.  They  deserve  nothing 
less.  We  must  act  now. 

I  implore  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
support  of  affordable  and  accessible 
health  care,  now,  this  session. 

The  American  people  are  counting  on 
us.  We  must  not  let  them  down. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  remainder 
of  my  time.  I  thank  my  colleague. 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Illinois  for  a  very 
powerful  statement,  and  I  appreciate 
his  x:ontribution  to  our  discussion  this 
morning. 

EXTENSION  OF  TIME 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  time  under  my  control  be 
extended  until  11:15.  and  that  all  other 
provisions  of  the  previous  consent  gov- 
erning speeches  this  morning  remain  in 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection?  The  Chair  hears  no  ob- 
jection. It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  I  thank  the  Presi- 
dent. I  yield  10  minutes  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Vermont. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Leahy]  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 


PROBLEMS  WITHIN  THE  STATES 
AND  THE  NATION 

Mr.  LEAHY.  I  thank  the  Chair.  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Sduth  Dakota,  who  also.  I  might  note, 
Mr.  President,  along  with  so  many  of 
our  colleagues,  has  made  a  very  com- 
pelling and  very  strong  statement  on 
this  issue  this  morning. 

Mr.  President,  we  can  all  speak  of  the 
problems  within  our  own  States  and 
problems  within  the  country  on  health 
care.  This  morning,  I  would  like  to 
speak  of  both. 
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Veitnont,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the 
count  ry,  is  gripped  in  a  terrible  reces- 
sion, pne  of  the  worst  I  can  remember 
lifetime.    Last    month    alone, 
300,000    Americans    lost    their 
Vhat  is  very  gripping  is  that  mil- 
more  fear  that  they  may  well  be 
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the  past  months,  I  held  town 

all       over       Vermont^in 

.  Brattleboro,  Waterbury.  I 

hard-working    Vermonters    say 

ire  afraid  one  illness  will  strip 

Df  what  matters  most— being  able 

pre  iride  for  their  families. 

Vermont,    we    have    very,    very 

people.  We  believe  in  taking  care 

families.  We  believe  in  providing 

families.  We  believe  in  provid- 

basic  needs  in  a  State  where 

v^eather  and   the   conditions   can 

be    very    difficult.    These    Ver- 

feel    because   of  health   care 

;hey  may  not  be  able  to  do  what 

of  Vermonters  have  done 

past — provide  for  the  basic  needs 

r  family. 

too  many  Americans  throughout 
cquntry.  seeing  a  doctor  is  far  too 
.  Too  many  mothers  and  fa- 
spend  sleepless  nights  wondering 
should  use  their  limited  budget 
or  for  a  doctor.  What  a  terrible 
in  the  wealthiest,  most  powerful 
on  Earth. 

many  are  forced  to  use  the  emer- 
room  for  their  children's  care, 
because  they  cannot  afford  regu- 
cl^Bckups  at  the  pediatrician's  of- 
many  have  to  wait  until  their 
are  sick  enough  to  require  a 
s  attention.  So  they  do  not  have 
tive    medicine,    and    the    con- 
can  be  tragic.  A  child's  ear 
untreated  can  lead  to  deaf- 
minor  eye  infection  can  lead  to 


Todiy,  the  Senator  Labor  Committee 

vot  ng  on  a  bill  that  will  end  the 
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"Health     America"— a     com- 
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care  to  all  Americans.  It  is  a 

that  addresses  the  two  most 

important    problems    plaguing    health 

t(  day — controlling  costs  and  mak- 

all   Americans  have  quality 
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President   Bush   is   planning  to   an- 

his  health   care   plan   in   the 

)f  the  Union  address  next  week. 

)een  widely  reported  that  he  will 

tax  credits  to  help  some  Amer- 

<  efray  some  of  their  health  care 


If  these  reports  are  accurate,  the  ad- 
ministration's plan  is  a  charade  that 
fails  the  American  people.  It  fails  to 
eliminate  Americans'  fears  about  los- 
ing health  care  benefits,  fails  to  pro- 
vide universal  health  coverage,  and 
fails  to  control  skyrocketing  health 
care  costs. 

Under  the  administrations  plan, 
when  you  lose  your  job.  you  lose  your 
health  benefits.  Under  the  Democrat's 
plan,  when  you  lose  your  job,  you  still 
keep  your  health  benefits. 

In  our  country.  Social  Security  is  a 
well-accepted  right  of  economic  secu- 
rity for  older  Americans.  Health  secu- 
rity should  be  an  established  right  as 
well. 

Mr.  President,  our  current  system  is 
bankrupting  families  and  businesses 
while  making  millions  for  insurance 
companies,  drug  manufacturers  and 
others  in  the  industry  that  reap  huge 
profits  at  taxpayer  expense.  The  Demo- 
crat's plan  sets  tough  controls  on 
health  care  spending  to  end  this  greed 
and  restore  health  security,  for  all 
Americans.  It  is  a  key  part  of  our  eco- 
nomic recovery  plan  to  bring  this  Na- 
tion out  of  recession. 

As  I  look  at  the  Democrats'  bill,  it 
has  many  things  that  should  appeal  to 
us.  I  am  pleased  that  our  bill  includes 
legislation  I  introduced  last  year, 
called  State  Care.  My  bill  removes  the 
Federal  obstacles  that  prevent  States 
like  Vermont  from  moving  ahead  with 
their  own  plans  for  providing  universal 
health  coverage. 

With  State  Care,  Vermont— under  the 
able  leadership  of  Gov.  Howard  Dean- 
will  be  able  to  devise  a  comprehensive 
plan  that  meets  the  health  care  needs 
of  all  Vermonters,  while  controlling 
soaring  medical  costs. 

This  approach  has  worked  in  the 
past.  With  Social  Security  and  child 
labor  protections.  States  led  the  way  in 
testing  ideas  for  national  application. 
At  the  beginning  of  this  century,  we 
did'  not  have  child  labor  laws,  but  over 
half  the  States  did.  And  then  the  Con- 
gress was  able  to  pass  what  appeared  to 
be  radical  at  the  time — something  we 
all  accept  today— child  labor  laws. 

State  Care  brings  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  interested  States  together 
to  test  the  most  innovative  methods  of 
providing  health  insurance.  These  are 
the  ideas  that  will  shape  our  health 
care  system  in  the  years  to  come. 

In  1935,  24  of  the  48  States  had  forms 
of  Social  Security.  There  was  no  Fed- 
eral Social  Security  system.  But  be- 
cause the  States  had  taken  the  step, 
because  the  States  had  shown  the  way, 
then  the  Federal  Government  came  in 
and  established  Social  Security  for  ev- 
erybody. 

I  wanted  to  make  sure  that  if  Ver- 
mont and  other  States  want  to  show 
the  way,  we  have  the  ability  to  do  so. 

But  let  us  also  be  realistic.  Health 
care  reform  will  only  be  a  dream  if  we 
do  not  have  the  F*resident's  leadership. 


President  Bush's  commitment  to  work 
with  Congress  is  absolutely  necessary 
if  we  are  able  to  find  the  will  to  pass 
universal  health  care  legislation.  That 
is  what  the  American  people  want. 
They  do  not  really  care  who  gets  the 
credits-Democrats  or  Republicans— and 
neither  do  I.  Let  us  restore  the  Amer- 
ican people's  faith  in  the  Government's 
ability  to  get  the  job  done.  As  most 
Americans  know,  there  is  probably  no 
greater  job  that  we  could  do  than  to 
provide  health  care  for  our  people,  all 
of  our  people,  not  just  a  favorite  few. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota, and  I  yield  whatever  time  I  have 
remaining. 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Vermont  for  a 
very  insightful  statement.  He  brings 
his  customary  reason  and  thoughtful 
approach  to  these  complex  issues  to 
the  floor,  and  his  contribution  this 
morning  was  a  very  important  one. 

At  this  time,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Nevada. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Bryan]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BRYAN.  Mr.  President,  last  sum- 
mer I  traveled  by  automobile  during  al- 
most the  entire  month  of  August,  some 
3,000  miles,  visiting  virtually  every 
small  community  in  my  State.  And 
this  past  month  and  a  half  during  the 
occasion  of  our  recess  after  November, 
I  continued  that  effort  to  communicate 
with  Nevadans  in  Reno  and  the  metro- 
politan area  of  Las  Vegas. 

If  there  was  ever  a  perception  that 
the  concern  about  health  care  cost  and 
access  to  health  care  were  largely  con- 
fined to  America's  senior  citizens,  let 
me  say  that  that  notion  ought  to  be  ir- 
revocably shattered.  It  is  the  concern 
of  young  families.  It  is  a  concern  of 
State  and  local  goverrunents,  as  they 
try  to  wrestle  the  very  difficult  prob- 
lems. It  is  the  concern  of  small  and 
large  businesses  in  our  country  as  they 
try  to  compete  internationally.  The 
rising  cost  of  providing  health  care 
benefits  for  their  employees,  indeed, 
threatens  to  endanger  their  ability  to 
compete  internationally. 

The  numbers  are  familiar  to  us.  It  is 
estimated  this  year  that  health  care 
costs  in  America  will  approximate 
some  $800  billion.  They  have  been  in- 
creasing at  double-digit  increases, 
whereas  the  consumer  price  index  in- 
creases have  been  in  a  single-digit  cat- 
egory in  recent  years.  And  if  we  do  not 
make  a  fundamental  change  in  the  way 
in  which  we  provide  and  pay  for  health 
care  in  this  country,  we  are  soon  to  see 
a  $1  trillion  annual  cost  of  health  care 
in  America. 

Those  are  costs  that  we  simply  can- 
not sustain.  We  are  spending  more  than 
12  percent  of  our  gross  national  prod- 
uct annually,  double  what  we  spent 
just  20  years  ago.  Yet,  at  the  same  time 
we  have  37  million  Americans  who  have 
no  health  care  insurance  at  all.  and 


perhaps  an  equal  number  of  Americans 
who  are  underinsured;  that  is.  inad- 
equately covered. 

Identifying  the  problem  has  been  rel- 
atively easy.  What  to  do  about  it  has 
been  more  difficult.  Clearly,  in  my 
judgment,  we  need  a  comprehensive  so- 
lution. 

This  morning  I  want  to  spend  a  few 
moments  to  congratulate  our  col- 
league, the  distinguished  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas.  David  Pryor.  who 
has  authored  a  piece  of  legislation  en- 
titled "the  Prescription  Drug  Cost  Con- 
tainment Act."  I  am  very  proud  to  be  a 
cosponsor  of  this  piece  of  legislation.  I 
want  to  illustrate  by  sharing  with  you 
a  piece  of  correspondence  that  I  re- 
ceived relatively  recently  from  a  con- 
stituent of  mine  from  Las  Vegas  who 
wrote  about  price  increases  in  his  blood 
pressure  medicine.  He  writes  that  he 
paid  $44.40  in  May  of  1988  for  a  beta 
blocker  drug.  In  May  of  1990.  2  years 
later,  the  cost  had  risen  to  $58.60.  and 
by  February  of  1991,  the  price  was  a 
hefty  $64.70. 

Sadly,  this  is  not  an  isolated  story, 
nor  a  problem  related  to  this  one  drug 
alone.  In  a  10-year  period,  from  1980  to 
1990,  when  the  overall  rate  of  inflation 
grew  by  58  percent,  prescription  drug 
prices  increased  by  a  staggering  152 
percent.  For  the  12-month  period,  Octo- 
ber 1990  to  October  1991,  prescription 
drug  inflation  continued  to  spiral,  in- 
creasing 10.1  percent,  again  outpacing 
the  general  price  inflation  at  2.9  per- 
cent. 

As  out-of-pocket  costs  soared  for  all 
of  us  as  consumers,  so  did  the  profit 
margins  of  major  drug  companies.  In 
1990,  U.S.  industries  as  a  whole  showed 
a  modest  4.6-percent  rate  of  profit. 
However,  pharmaceutical  companies 
reaped  a  15.5-percent  profit.  In  other 
words,  major  drug  companies  showed 
triple  that  profit  margin  of  the  average 
Fortune  500  company. 

If  we  were  considering  these  statis- 
tics as  pharmaceutical  stockholders, 
we  would  be  smiling.  However,  for  most 
of  us.  these  statistics  are  alarming. 
And  for  older  citizens  living  on  fixed 
incomes,  these  statistics  evoke  fear. 
The  simple  fact  is  that  drug  cost  in- 
creases are  out  of  control. 

The  drug  cost  containment  bill  will: 

Penalize  only  those  drug  companies 
whose  prices  rise  over  the  annual 
Consumer  Price  Index.  Nonresearch  tax 
credits  provided  under  section  936  of 
the  Tax  Codes  will  be  reduced  by  20 
percent  for  each  percent  increase  over 
the  CPI. 

Elach  drug  sold  in  the  United  States. 
Canada.  Australia,  and  Europe;  to  let 
us  compare  how  American  consumers 
fare  with  consumers  buying  the  same 
drugs  in  other  countries. 

In  December,  I  received  a  letter  from 
the  President  of  the  National  Allergy 
and  Asthma  Network/Mothers  of 
Asthmatics.  The  letter  said  the  pre- 
scription drug  cost  contaiimient  bill 


could  "cripple  scientific  drug  research 
in  this  country."  While  I  do  not  want 
to  oppose  the  Mothers  of  Asthmatics,  I 
suspect  this  information  is  the  line 
being  used  by  the  drug  industry  to 
fight  cost  containment  efforts.  There 
are  no  provisions  in  this  legislation  to 
reduce  research  tax  credits.  The  curb 
on  tax  credits  when  a  company  has  ex- 
cessive profits  applies  only  to 
nonresearch  credits. 

Controlling  health  care  costs  and 
making  better  health  care  available  to 
all  Americans  should  be  a  priority  for 
each  Member  of  Congress,  the  Bush  ad- 
ministration and  the  public.  We  all 
want  universal  access  to  health  care, 
quality  health  care,  affordable  health 
care,  and  health  care  cost  containment 
for  all  Americans.  It  is  finding  the  via- 
ble solution  that  poses  the  greatest 
challenge  for  all  of  us.  Health  care  pro- 
viders and  the  health  care  industry 
must  join  the  effort. 

As  Governor  of  Nevada.  I  fought  for 
cost  containment  on  hospital  cost  in- 
creases. I  know  this  health  care  fight 
on  the  national  level  will  be  controver- 
sial, difficult  and  time  consuming.  But 
it  will  be  easier  and  accomplished 
quicker  if  all  of  us  are  willing  partici- 
pants, not  obstacles. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  remainder 
of  my  time  and  thank  my  colleague. 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Nevada  for  his 
excellent  statement  and  his  remarks 
this  morning. 

I  yield  the  remainder  of  my  time, 
which  is  about  6  minutes,  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Washington. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Five 
and  half  minutes  are  remaining.  That 
time  is  yielded  to  Mr.  Daschle  to  the 
Senator  from  Washington  [Mr.  Adams]. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, and  I  thank  Senator  Daschle. 


HEALTH  CARE  REFORM 
Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  call  on  the  administration  and 
Congress  to  enact  comprehensive 
health  care  reform.  We  need  this  legis- 
lation. This  past  December  and  Janu- 
ary, in  meeting  after  meeting  through- 
out the  State  of  Washington,  whether 
it  was  with  seniors,  with  families,  with 
individuals  or  groups,  the  subject  of 
jobs,  and  the  subject  of  health  care 
emerged  as  the  primary  concern  for 
every  one  of  them. 

This  morning  the  Congress  is  taking 
the  first  step  toward  adopting  legisla- 
tion to  reform  our  health  care  system. 
The  Senate  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources Committee  is  meeting  to  pass 
an  impressive  comprehensive  health 
care  package  that  will  provide  all 
Americans  with  access  to  affordable 
health  care.  Yet  this  bill  will  not  go 
anywhere  if  the  President  is  not  pre- 
pared to  act.  And  I  am  concerned 
whether  he  is. 

It  was  not  until  just  recently  that 
the  President  took  the  temperature  of 


the  country  on  health  care.  He  finally 
discovered  what  Americans  and  Demo- 
crats have  been  saying  all  along— that 
the  health  care  system  of  this  country 
is  ailing.  Costs  are  out  of  control.  Mil- 
lions and  millions  of  Americans  do  not 
have  access  to  basic  health  care.  There 
are  almost  700.000  people  in  the  State 
of  Washington  alone  who  do  not  have 
any  health  insurance  coverage,  and 
what  is  worse  one-third  of  these  are 
children. 

Thousands  more  people  in  my  State 
are  saying  to  me  they  are  only  one  job 
away,  either,  because  of  job  change  or 
loss,  from  losing  their  health  care. 
Health  care  is  tied  directly  to  employ- 
ment. Workers  are  afraid  to  change  a 
job.  Afraid  to  look  for  something  bet- 
ter for  fear  of  losing  their  health  bene- 
fits altogether.  Health  care  has  become 
the  primary  subject  in  labor  negotia- 
tions now.  Workers  are  being  forced  to 
strike  to  save  their  health  coverage.  So 
reforming  the  health  care  system  is 
not  just  a  health  issue.  It  goes  to  the 
fundamental  fabric  of  our  society. 

In  a  country  as  great  as  ours,  that 
situation  is  an  outrage.  It  is  not  that 
the  United  States  cannot  provide  the 
best  quality  health  care  in  the  world. 
We  can.  It  is  not  that  we  do  not  have 
the  most  highly  skilled  professionals  in 
the  world.  We  do.  It  is  not  that  we  can- 
not afford  to  guarantee  the  right  to 
health  care  to  all  Americans.  It  is  we 
cannot  afford  not  to. 

What  we  do  not  have  is  universal 
health  care  and  any  way  to  control 
costs.  We  cannot  wait  any  longer.  The 
state  of  our  health  care  system  is  criti- 
cal. The  United  States  spends  more  per 
person  on  health  care  than  any  other 
country — 40  percent  more  than  Canada, 
65  percent  more  than  any  European 
country.  This  year  we  will  spend  over 
$700  billion,  over  13  percent  of  our  GNP. 
We  will  spend  10  percent  more  than  we 
did  last  year.  But  what  did  we  get? 
More  employers  unable  to  afford  health 
care,  more  Americans  without  any 
health  insurance,  and  more  companies 
cutting  back  on  benefits  that  they  do 
provide. 

This  diagnosis,  President  Bush,  calls 
for  more  than  a  Band-Aid.  Tax  credit 
and  insurance  reform  are  not  enough. 
They  do  not  address  the  fundamental 
source  of  the  problem  which  is  sky- 
rocketing costs  and  lack  of  access. 

What  we  need  is  comprehensive 
health  care  reform  that  guarantees  ac- 
cess to  affordable  health  care  and  con- 
trols costs.  This  is  the  proper  prescrip- 
tion for  our  system's  ills,  and  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  Health  Amer- 
ica when  it  comes  to  the  floor. 

It  builds  on  our  current  employer- 
based  system.  It  requires  employers  to 
provide  coverage  or  pay  into  a  public 
insurance  system.  It  guarantees  a  basic 
level  of  care  to  every  American.  And  it 
establishes  innovative  approaches  on 
controlling  costs,  reforming  the  insur- 
ance market,  and  guaranteeing  the 
highest  quality  care  possible. 
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enact  this  legislation  that  will 

Americans    quality    health 

wfcen  they  need  it. 

tha  ak  the  Chair. 

fRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
oriler  previously  entered  the  Sen- 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pell]  is 
for  15  minutes. 
]  'ELL.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  the 
'  ery  much  indeed. 
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THE  piTUATION  IN  THE  FORMER 
SOVIET  UNION 

'ELL.  Mr.  President,  I  recently 
from  a  10-day  visit  to  three  of 
former  Soviet  republics  cur- 
possessing    nuclear    weapons — 
Belarus,  and  Ukraine,  and  to 
.  I  was  the  first  Senator  on  the 
the  Soviet  Union  was  being 
and  the  new  republics  were 
to  deal  with  very  real  and 
problems.  I  began  my  visit  less 
veek  after  the  dissolution  of  the 
Union;  on  December  30,  11  of  the 
Soviet  republics  met  in  Minsk 
09   the   structure   of  the 
of  Independent  States, 
January  2,  while  I  was  in  Mos- 
then    Minsk,    price   ceilings 
on  most  consumer  goods, 
in  this  new  session,  I  will  be 
hearings  on  the  START  Trea- 
dealing    with    pressing    non- 
issues,  so  much  of  my  at- 
was  given  to  nuclear-related  is- 
the  same  time,  I  wanted  to  get 
look  at  the  new  leaderships 
with    them    the    current 
how    they    are    addressing 
lifflculties   and    how    best    the 
nations  might  be  helpful  in 
period, 
that  my  fellow  Senators 
interested  in  the  observations 
drawn  from  the  trip. 
Ifresident,  I  believe  that  the  is- 
the   adherence    by    the    new 
)f  the  former  U.S.S.R.   to  the 
and  CFE  Treaties  can  and  will 
ved.  I  was  also  assured  of  their 
to  destroy  nuclear  weap- 
was  told  by  republic  officials 
several  States  would  formally 
to  START  and  CFE,  but  that 
and  method  of  approval  have 
been  agreed  to.  I  received  the 
on     that     this     would     occur 
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around  midyear.  I  urged  the  leaders  of 
Russia,  Belarus,  and  Ukraine  to  decide 
the  issue  and  set  a  timetable  a.s  soon  as 
possible.  Kazakhstan  should  do  the 
same. 

It  is  clear  that  Russia  must  adhere  to 
the  START  Treaty,  and  Kazakhstan 
must  either  get  rid  of  its  silo-based  SS- 
18's  or  adhere.  Belarus  may  concur, 
rather  than  ratify,  since  it  desires  non- 
nuclear  status  and  its  weapons  can  be 
removed  easily.  Ukraine  wants  non- 
nuclear  status,  but  does  possess  silo- 
based  weapons  that  are  subject  to  the 
treaty. 

Mr.  President,  regarding  the  location 
of  nuclear  weapons,  I  was  assured  that 
all  nuclear  weapons,  both  strategic  and 
tactical,  have  been  concentrated  in 
four  republics  and  are  under  a  single 
unified  command  authority.  The  lead- 
ers of  all  four  states  with  nuclear 
weapons  would  have  to  concur  in  their 
use.  This  decision  is  a  great  relief. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  delighted  that 
Russia  has  received  Secretary  Bar- 
tholomew and  the  United  States  tech- 
nical delegation  to  help  with  the  dis- 
mantling and  destruction  of  nuclear 
weapons.  This  was  a  congressional  ini- 
tiative by  Senators  Nunn  and  Luoar 
which  I  strongly  supported.  I  urged 
Russian  leaders  in  the  strongest  pos- 
sible terms  that  they  get  their  act  to- 
gether so  that  the  destruction  of  nu- 
clear weapons,  which  they  agree  is  in 
our  mutual  interest,  can  begin.  In  this 
regard,  I  welcome  Ukrainian  leaders' 
statements  that  they  wanted  to  receive 
the  United  States  team  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. I  was  also  encouraged  by 
Belarusan  and  Ukrainian  commitments 
that  they  aspire  to  become  nonnuclear 
States  as  soon  as  possible. 

Mr.  President,  during  my  meetings 
with  senior  officials,  I  also  expressed 
my  concern  about  nuclear  prolifera- 
tion. In  particular,  I  cited  the  possibil- 
ity of  unemployed  nuclear  scientists 
going  to  work  for  rogue  states  such  as 
Iraq  and  Libya.  The  officials  I  met  with 
share  this  concern.  Russian  scientists, 
supported  by  France  and  Italy,  have 
proposed  a  scholarship  program  to  keep 
these  scientists  employed  in  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Independent  States  in 
projects  not  involving  weapons  for 
other  countries.  The  United  States 
should  enthusiastically  support  this 
proposal. 

Mr.  President,  my  talks  convince  me 
that  they  also  are  eager  to  cut  nuclear 
weapons  well  beyond  the  limits  set  by 
the  START  Treaty. 

The  committee's  START  hearings 
early  in  the  new  session  will  provide  an 
opportunity  to  determine  how  best  to 
proceed  to  bring  about  deeper  cuts  be- 
yond the  START  limits. 

Deeper  cuts  could  solve  two  critical 
problems:  First,  removal  of  the  most 
threatening  remaining  systems  in  the 
former  Soviet  Union,  and  second,  fa- 
cilitating decisions  by  the  Republics 
other  than  Russia  to  become  nuclear- 
free  states. 
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We  should  also  seek  ways  to  bring 
about  these  needed  cuts  faster  than  the 
START  7-year  period  provides.  I  re- 
ceived the  clear  impression  during  my 
trip  that  the  former  Soviet  nuclear  re- 
publics are  willing,  and  even  eager,  to 
speed  up  the  process.  To  do  this,  we 
need  to  look  at  serious  options  such  as 
demobilization  of  weapons,  which  can 
be  done  quickly  pending  the  necessary 
destruction  of  weapons. 

This  is  a  grand  opportunity  for 
American  leadership  in  helping  both 
sides  come  to  grips  with  the  nuclear 
weapons  problem. 

The  situation  in  the  former  Soviet 
Union— which  could  lead  to  diversion  of 
materials  or  even,  possibly,  weapons — 
underscores  the  importance  of  tighter 
controls  on  nuclear  proliferation.  Late 
in  the  last  session,  I  authored  an 
amendment  cosponsored  by  Senator 
Helms  to  a  bill  by  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Glenn],  the  Omnibus  Nuclear 
Proliferation  Control  Act.  Our  amend- 
ment would  apply  very  stiff  sanctions 
against  any  nuclear-weapons  state  that 
transfers  a  nuclear  device,  design  infor- 
mation, or  components  to  a  nonnuclear 
weapons  state.  Sanctions  would  also 
apply  against  any  nonnuclear  weapons 
state  that  receives  these  items  or  deto- 
nates a  nuclear  device.  The  bill,  with 
our  amendment,  was  approved  unani- 
mously by  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations.  We  will  press  for  early  Sen- 
ate approval  this  year. 

Mr.  President,  on  the  subject  of  eco- 
nomic reform,  I  observed  the  first  days 
of  the  freeing  of  most  price  controls  for 
consumer  goods.  I  made  a  point  of  vis- 
iting as  many  markets  as  I  could  to  ob- 
serve food  availability  and  costs.  I  wit- 
nessed no  shortages  threatening  severe 
hunger  or  starvation,  and  indeed,  the 
president  of  the  Russian  Supreme  So- 
viet, Ruslan  Khasbulatov.  stated  that 
predictions  of  massive  social  upheaval 
in  Russia  this  winter  are  grossly  exag- 
gerated; he  ruled  out  the  possibility  of 
famine  in  Russia  this  winter. 

I  share  that  view.  As  usual,  govern- 
ment stores  were  poorly  stocked,  but 
that  has  always  been  the  case,  and  the 
stocks  were  no  sparser  than  the  ones  I 
saw  during  previous  visits  in  1982  and 
1985.  In  contrast,  the  free  market 
stores  that  have  sprung  up  since  1985 
were  well  stocked  with  a  wide  variety 
of  goods.  They  are  very  expensive,  how- 
ever, and  many  people  cannot  afford  to 
shop  there.  This  situation  suggests 
that  there  is  much  that  Russia  and  the 
other  former  Soviet  States  can  do  for 
themselves  by  actions  to  close  the  gap 
between  purchasing  power  and  prices  of 
available  goods. 

Mr.  President,  while  I  did  not  witness 
any  signs  of  severe  shortages  or  pro- 
tests over  increased  prices.  I  would 
note  that  the  winter— and  the  price  in- 
creases—have only  begun.  Khasbulatov 
himself  said  that  food  shortages  and  11 
or  12  percent  unemployment  are  to  be 
expected  in  at  least  15  key  Russian  in- 


dustrial areas  this  winter,  and  he  ex- 
pressed great  concern  about  the  situa- 
tion next  winter. 

It  will  be  difficult  for  the  new  democ- 
racies to  survive  if  their  people  per- 
ceive that  they  are  worse  off  than  they 
were  when  the  Soviet  Union  existed.  In 
1917,  the  world  failed  the  emerging  Ke- 
rensky  government.  We  can't  afford  to 
repeat  that  mistake.  Greater  privation 
and  further  deterioration  could  set  the 
stage  for  catastrophe.  They  need  West- 
ern help. 

I  believe  that  unless  the  West — West- 
ern Europe  and  the  United  States — ex- 
tends the  hand  of  friendship  and  help 
to  the  peoples  of  the  former  Soviet 
Union,  the  door  will  be  opened  to  a 
man  on  a  white  horse,  a  dictator,  to 
take  over  much  as  Lenin  did  when  we 
failed  to  support  Kerensky's  moderate 
revolution  over  70  years  ago.  Democ- 
racy is  a  new.  rare  and  almost  esoteric 
experience  for  Russians  and  my  view  is 
that  if  inflation,  hunger,  turmoil,  and 
chaos  render  life  unlivable,  the  peoples 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Independent 
States  will  consider  democracy  a  sec- 
ond choice  and  hold  out  their  arms  to 
welcome  an  alternative  authoritarian 
law  and  order  regime. 

From  my  observations  on  the  trip,  I 
support  the  Bush  administration  ini- 
tiative to  convene  an  international 
conference  in  Washington  on  how  best 
to  assist  the  new  nations  in  the  former 
Soviet  Union  to  deal  with  their  current 
economic  and  humanitarian  needs. 

In  the  next  few  days,  I  will  be  issuing 
a  fuller  report  on  my  trip.  In  the  mean- 
time, I  would  like  to  share  with  my 
colleagues  the  following  recommenda- 
tions that  I  will  be  making  to  the  ad- 
ministration: 

The  United  States  should  monitor 
closely  the  humanitarian  needs  in  the 
new  countries  of  the  former  Soviet 
Union  and  respond  with  sufficient  ur- 
gency to  any  situation  that  might  re- 
verse the  democratic  trend  in  Russia 
and  the  other  former  Soviet  republics. 

The  United  States  should  enthu- 
siastically support  a  proposal  made  by 
Russian  scientists  and  endorsed  by 
France  and  Italy  to  develop  a  scholar- 
ship program  to  keep  nuclear  scientists 
employed  in  the  Commonwealth  of 
Independent  States  in  projects  not  in- 
volving weapons  for  other  countries. 

The  United  States  should  press  Rus- 
sia and  Kazakhstan  on  the  issue  of  de- 
struction of  nuclear  weapons,  and 
should  support  efforts  by  Belarus  and 
Ukraine  to  dismantle  their  nuclear  ar- 
senals and  move  them  to  Russia  for  de- 
struction under  international  super- 
vision by  midyear. 

The  United  States  should  press  the 
relevant  states  to  set  a  date  for  their 
intended  accession  to  the  CFE  and 
START  Treaties  as  soon  as  possible, 
and  should  work  with  those  govern- 
ments to  help  them  determine  the  best 
method  of  accession  to  these  treaties. 

The  United  States  should  encourage 
all  states  of  the  former  Soviet  Union  to 


join  the  Nuclear  Nonproliferation  Trea- 
ty regime,  and  should  work  with  the 
governments  of  the  nonnuclear  states 
and  those  that  aspire  to  nonnuclear 
status  to  determine  how  they  might 
abide  by  the  treaty  without  com- 
promising their  nonnuclear  status. 

United  States  efforts  to  help  the 
former  Soviet  Union  get  through  the 
winter  should  take  into  account  that 
although  sufficient  food  supplies  may 
be  available,  the  challenge  is  to  get 
enough  money  into  the  hands  of  con- 
sumers— particularly  pensioners  and 
families  with  children— to  buy  what  is 
available  without  generating  runaway 
inflation. 

The  United  States  should  respond 
positively  and  quickly  to  requests  from 
the  leaders  of  the  new  countries  for 
technical  cooperation  and  training  in 
areas  such  as  small  business  develop- 
ment, banking  reform,  and  food  dis- 
tribution. The  United  States  should 
view  cooperation  with  the  new  repub- 
lics in  these  areas  as  opportunities  to 
build  markets  for  United  States  goods, 
to  increase  United  States  output  and 
employment,  and  to  create  greater  eco- 
nomic and  political  stability  in  the 
former  Soviet  Union. 

The  administration  should  move 
quickly  to  establish  a  permanent  diplo- 
matic presence  in  the  capitals  of  all 
the  newly  independent  states  to  which 
it  has  committed  establishing  diplo- 
matic relations.  The  current  situation 
in  which  the  only  United  States  pres- 
ence in  the  former  Soviet  Union  out- 
side Russia — in  Kiev— must  filter  its  re- 
porting through  Embassy  Moscow  per- 
petuates the  notion  that  Russia  is  first 
among  equals. 

The  United  States  should  encourage 
the  leaders  of  Russia  and  Kazakhstan 
to  revive  their  mediation  efforts  on  the 
issue  of  Nagorno-Karabagh.  possibly 
with  a  view  toward  creating  a  Com- 
monwealth peacekeeping  force  in 
Nagorno-Karabagh. 

Now  that  the  dispute  between  Arme- 
nia and  Azerbaijan  is  one  between  two 
independent  countries,  the  United 
States  should  support  the  efforts  of  Ar- 
menia— which  will  now  have  a  seat  in 
the  General  Assembly — to  raise  at  the 
United  Nations  the  issue  of  Nagorno- 
Karabagh  and  the  Azerbaijani  blockade 
of  Armenia. 

With  the  breakup  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  Armenian  refugees  from  Azer- 
baijan, who  had  previously  been  cat- 
egorized as  displaced  persons  within 
the  Soviet  Union,  should  now  quality 
as  international  refugees.  The  United 
States  should  support  the  efforts  of  the 
Government  of  Armenia  to  receive  the 
support  of  international  refugee  orga- 
nizations in  addressing  the  refugee 
problem. 

Now  that  the  Armenian  Govern- 
ment— rather  than  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment— is  in  control  of  the  territory 
devastated  by  the  December  1988  earth- 
quake, the  United  States  should  sup- 


port efforts  to  channel  assistance  di- 
rectly to  the  democratically  elected 
Government  of  Armenia.  Rebuilding  ef- 
forts have  been  adversely  affected  by  a 
dropoff  in  Soviet  funding,  creating  a 
greater  sense  of  urgency  for  outside  as- 
sistance to  the  earthquake  zone. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair,  in  his  capacity  as  a  Senator 
from  the  State  of  West  Virginia,  sug- 
gests the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  Under 
the  order  previously  entered,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  [Mr.  Wirth]  is  rec- 
ognized for  the  remaining  time  be- 
tween this  moment  and  12  noon. 


COMMEMORATING  THE  ANNIVER- 
SARY OF  ROE  VERSUS  WADE 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  President,  today  is 
the  19th  anniversary  of  the  landmark 
Supreme  Court  decision  Roe  versus 
Wade,  which,  as  we  all  know,  affirmed 
in  this  country  the  constitutional  right 
of  choice.  Those  who  had  an  unwanted 
pregnancy,  for  whatever  reason,  had 
the  opportunity  to  make  their  own  de- 
cision—in consultation  with  their  fam- 
ily doctor,  their  family  or  clergy,  or 
whomever  they  chose — absent  of  any 
State  interference.    « 

That  fundamental  right.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, has  been  the  law  of  the  land  in 
the  United  States  for  the  last  19  years, 
and  it  is  now,  as  we  all  know,  under 
significant  attack  across  the  country, 
in  our  country's  courts  and  by  this  ad- 
ministration. Yesterday  the  Supreme 
Court  agreed  to  hear  the  Pennsylvania 
case,  and  it  is  my  concern  that  its  deci- 
sion will  lead  to  a  further  erosion  of  in- 
dividual rights.  The  recent  broad  at- 
tacks on  women  and  their  rights  in 
this  society  is  a  terrible  misfortune.  It 
is  time  for  us,  Mr.  President,  to  reaf- 
firm our  commitment  to  these  rights,  a 
commitment  that  is  shared  by  a  very 
strong  majority  of  the  citizens  in  the 
United  States.  It  is  time  to  reafffrm 
our  commitment  to  a  woman's  right  to 
choose — reaffirm  our  understanding 
that  this  is  not  a  decision  in  which  the 
State,  the  government  at  any  level, 
should  intervene. 

Recently  I  saw  a  bumper  sticker  that 
pulled  together  many  of  my  thoughts 
about  this  issue  and  about  the  choices 
that  women  make  about  themselves 
and  their  families.  That  bumper  stick- 
er read,  "If  you  can't  trust  me  with  a 
choice,  how  can  you  trust  me  with  a 
child?" 

Though  I  do  not  normally  subscribe 
to  bumper  sticker  philosophy,  this  one 
seemed  to  hit  the  nail  right  on  the 
bead.  That  bumper  sticker  is  certainly 
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noteworthy  today  as  we  recognize  the 

of  that  Supreme  Court  de- 

to  which  I  referred  to  earlier, 

Wade. 

is  the  decision  that  held  a  wom- 

to  choose  to  terminate  an 

unwaiited  pregnancy  is  a  fundamental 

protected   by   the   Constitution. 

with  yesterday's  news 

Court  will  hear  the  Pennsylva- 

that  directly  threatens  Roe, 

very  well  be  the  last  anniver- 

Roe  versus  Wade. 

the  right  to  choose  is  pro- 
by  the  Constitution,  the  1973  de- 
in  effect  removed  the  patchwork 
laws  that  often  lead  to  illegal 
lufrmful  abortions.  It  put  an  end  to 
butchery  and  brutal  acts  that  we 
heard  about  with  horror. 
Haviig  access   to  a  safe   and   legal 
aborti  )n  means  a  great  deal  to  the  Col- 
teenager  who,  after  being  aban- 
by  her  mother  as  an  infant,  and 
.bused  by  her  mentally  ill  father, 
5  years  running  away  from  var- 
fpster  homes,   and   then   became 
.  The  woman  who  is  the  single 
mothet-  of  four  small  children  and  was 
unden  oing  chemotherapy  after  having 
ma^ectomy  was  relieved   to   know 
could  safely  terminate  her  un- 
pregnancy.  The  young  Colorado 
whose  only  child  is  being  treat- 
a  severe,  life-threatening  meta- 
(tsease  that  necessitates  constant 
and  medical  monitoring  faced 
y  real  fear  that  her  second  preg- 
could  produce  a  child  with  the 
ondition.  Though  a  difficult  de- 
it   was   made   easier   knowing 

abortion  was  available, 
are  the  kinds  of  examples,  Mr. 
in  my  own  State,   of  very 
e  facing  very  real  decisions, 
own  State,  Mr.  President,  the 
of  a  woman  to  make  the  deci- 
sion herself  to  terminate  an  unwanted 
is    enormously    important, 
her  well-being  and  for  that  of 
society.    And    that    right 
not  be   interfered   with.   Colo- 
have  fought  various  threats  to 
f4ndamental  right  but  want  Fed- 
otection  of  that  right.  They  do 
wint  to  see  a  patchwork  of  State 
limiting  their  options.  They  want 
to  choose  to  extend  far  be- 
borders  of  our  own  State, 
versus    Wade    guarantees    that 
the  Government,  cannot  make 
ve  decisions  about  an   individ- 
lealth.  Because  many  of  us  are 
profoifidly  concerned  that  the  current 
in  a  continuation  of  its  chipping 
It  women's  reproductive  rights, 
this  decision.  Many  of  my  col- 
and  I  are  supporting  the  Free- 
Choice  Act,  which  simply  codi- 
Roe   decision.    Enacting    the 
Freeddm  of  Choice  Act  would  ensure, 
mj  tter  how  the  Court  rules,  that 
ft  ndamental  right  is  protected. 
Prea  ident  Bush  opposes  the  Freedom 
of  Choice  Act.   But  President   Bush's 
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voice  will  not  stop  us  from  fighting  to 
protect  that  right.  We  have  that  obli- 
gation. Nor  will  we  be  stopped  by  Su- 
preme Court  decisions.  Because  the 
Court  has  clearly  shifted  to  the  point 
where  it  appears  a  majority  of  the  Jus- 
tices will  not  support  the  right  to 
choose,  we  must  push  on  as  legislators, 
both  in  trying  to  pass  bills  and  letting 
our  opinions  be  heard  by  the  Court. 

I  and  several  other  Members  of  the 
Congress  will  be  sending  a  friend  of  the 
court  brief  to  the  Court  reaffirming  the 
precedent  established  by  the  Court  in 
1973.  While  I  would  like  to  believe  our 
efforts  will  help  to  uphold  Roe,  legisla- 
tion will  likely  be  our  best  recourse. 

For  19  years  we  have  entrusted 
women  to  make  thoughtful  and  respon- 
sible decisions  about  their  own  lives. 
Nothing,  absolutely  nothing,  has  tran- 
spired during  that  time  that  should 
make  us  change  that  commitment.  We 
live  under  the  same  Constitution.  The 
only  thing  that  has  changed  is  the  poli- 
tics of  this  administration  and  the 
memberehip  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
Should  the  Court  fail  to  protect  these 
individual  rights,  we  have  an  obliga- 
tion to  step  in,  once  again,  and  reestab- 
lish those  rights. 

The  right  to  choose  is  enormously 
important.  It  is  not  a  right  for  a  fringe 
group.  It  is  a  right  that  3  years  ago,  in 
that  marvelous  march  up  Pennsylvania 
Avenue,  brought  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  American  women  and  men.  Repub- 
licans and  Democrats,  rich  and  poor,  to 
their  feet  to  take  back  the  issue  of 
choice  as  an  American  issue.  We  have 
an  obligation  to  these  people  to  reaf- 
firm that. 

On  that  day  I  marched  with  my 
daughter,  my  wife,  my  sister-in-law, 
my  mother-in-law,  as  part  of  that  dem- 
onstration of  what  is  the  right  thing. 

Those  who  would  argue  that  the 
State  should  get  off  everybody's  back 
should  not  get  involved  in  anybody's 
business,  should  examine  that  very 
rhetoric  as  they  think  about  this  issue. 
Saying  get  the  Government  off  my 
back  in  one  instance  should  certainly 
hold  when  it  comes  to  personal  deci- 
sions. We  cannot  allow  the  Government 
to  get  into  the  most  important  and  pri- 
vate decision  that  individuals  make — it 
is  demeaning,  it  is  wrong,  it  does  not 
respect  individuals  as  we  should  in  this 
great  country. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  4  minutes  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  Cranston]. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Cran- 
ston] is  recognized  for  4  minutes. 

ANNIVERSARY  OF  ROE  VERSUS  WADE 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President, 
today  marks  the  19th  anniversary  of 
Roe  versus  Wade — the  landmark  deci- 
sion guaranteeing  freedom  of  choice  in 
matters  relating  to  abortion. 

The  Supreme  Court  in  Roe  recognized 
that  a  woman's  personal  decision 
whether  or  not  to  bear  a  child  is  a  fun- 
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damental  right  protected  by  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  and  re- 
stricted the  power  of  Government  to 
interfere  with  the  exercise  of  that 
right. 

For  nearly  two  decades  access  to 
safe,  legal  abortions  has  been  protected 
for  those  women  who  make  the  deci- 
sion to  terminate  a  pregnancy.  Today, 
tragically.  Roe  versus  Wade  and  free- 
dom of  choice  hang  by  a  thread. 

Over  2  years  ago,  the  Supreme  Court 
sent  a  Shockwave  through  the  country 
when  it  handed  down  its  decision  in  the 
Webster  case.  In  Webster,  the  Court 
signaled  its  willingness  to  apply  a  less 
stringent  standard  of  review  to  State 
restrictions  on  a  woman's  right  to  an 
abortion.  It  extended  an  open  invita- 
tion to  State  legislatures  to  begin  med- 
dling with  the  rights  of  women  making 
these  difficult  decisions.  The  result  can 
be  seen  in  regressive  legislation  en- 
acted in  Louisiana,  Utah,  Pennsylva- 
nia, and  Guam. 

Yesterday,  the  Supreme  Court  an- 
nounced that  it  will  hear  a  case  which 
directly  challenges  whether  Roe  versus 
Wade  continues  to  be  the  law  of  the 
land.  That  decision  brings  us  another 
perilous  step  closer  to  seeing  Roe  ver- 
sus Wade  overturned  by  a  Court  now 
dominated  by  Justices  selected  by  the 
Reagan-Bush  administrations. 

Mr.  President,  the  vast  majority  of 
Americans  support  the  right  of  an  indi- 
vidual woman  to  make  her  own  deci- 
sion regarding  whether  or  not  to  termi- 
nate a  pregnancy.  They  believe  that  de- 
cisions regarding  abortions  are  deeply 
personal,  profound  matters  best  made 
by  the  individual  woman  herself,  guid- 
ed by  her  own  personal  beliefs  and  con- 
victions, free  from  Government  control 
or  interference. 

If  American  women  can  no  longer 
look  to  the  Supreme  Court  to  protect 
and  preserve  fundamental  rights  and 
liberties,  then  the  burden  will  shift  to 
Congress.  Just  as  Congress  enacted  leg- 
islation responding  to  the  regressive 
civil  rights  decisions  handed  down  by 
this  Court,  Congress  can  and  must  act 
to  restore  the  rights  secured  by  Roe 
versus  Wade. 

Last  year,  I  introduced  bipartisan 
legislation,  the  Freedom  of  Choice  Act, 
which  would  prohibit  States  from  en- 
acting legislation  which  would  violate 
the  principles  established  in  the  Roe 
decision.  Congress  has  the  clear  power 
under  section  5  of  the  14th  amendment 
to  enact  legislation  necessary  to  pro- 
tect rights  and  liberties  of  citizens. 
The  Freedom  of  Choice  Act  would  cod- 
ify Roe  versus  Wade  as  Federal  law. 

Mr.  President,  a  poll  released  yester- 
day indicated  that  nearly  7  out  of  10 
voters,  both  men  and  women,  would 
support  passage  of  the  Freedom  of 
Choice  Act  if  Roe  is  overturned. 

The  American  people  believe  in  and 
support  individual  freedom.  We  neither 
want  nor  need  government  by  "Big 
Brother."  Nor  do  we  want  to  see  the 
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clock  turned  back  and  a  return  to  the 
days  when  unskilled,  illegal  abortion- 
ists preyed  upon  desperate  women. 

Abortion  is  a  very  emotional  and 
controversial  issue.  There  are  strong 
feelings  on  both  sides,  often  based  upon 
deeply  felt  convictions  and  beliefs.  The 
issue,  however,  is  what  role  should 
Government  play  in  these  decisions.  I, 
and  the  cosponsors  of  the  Freedom  of 
Choice  Act,  believe  that  women,  not 
Government,  should  make  these  pro- 
foundly personal  decisions. 

If  the  Court  refuses  to  reaffirm  the 
holding  in  Roe.  we  will  seek  to  restore 
freedom  of  choice  through  this  legisla- 
tion. I  and  other  Members  of  Congress 
will  not  stand  by  idly  while  the 
Reagan-Bush  Supreme  Court  strips 
away  individual  liberties. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Washington  [Mr.  Adams] 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

NINETEENTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  ROE  VERSUS 
WADE 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  thank  you,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, and  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  for  yielding  his  time. 

Mr.  President,  19  years  ago  today, 
the  Supreme  Court  handed  down  its  de- 
cision in  the  case  of  Roe  versus  Wade. 

The  Court  announced  that  the  U.S. 
Constitution — the  highest  law  in  the 
land — protects  a  woman's  right  to  de- 
cide whether  to  end  a  pregnancy. 

That  decision  was  notable  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. The  Court  said  that  a  woman's 
right  to  decide  is  a  fundamental  right — 
and  only  after  the  "strictest  scrutiny" 
could  the  Government  interfere  with  a 
woman  exercising  that  right.  Justice 
Harry  Blackmun,  writing  for  the  ma- 
jority, called  the  decision  "a  landmark 
of  liberty." 

Mr.  President,  I  can  barely  recognize 
that  landmark  today.  Roe  veraus  Wade 
has  been  eroded  bit-by-bit.  Worn  down 
by  onerous  restrictions.  Restrictions 
that  neither  meet  the  test  set  up  in 
Roe.  Nor  standards  of  fairness  and 
equality  that  our  country  stands  for. 
Nor  are  in  the  interest  of  the  women 
the  Court  sought  to  protect  19  years 
ago. 

How  did  this  happen? 

The  Reagan-Bush  administrations 
have  transformed  the  Court.  It  is  no 
longer  a  beacon  of  light.  It  is  a  dark 
shadow  of  its  past. 

It  has  become  a  revisionist  Court — in 
the  worst  way.  Rewriting  constitu- 
tional history  to  fit  its  politics.  And 
tearing  at  Roe,  case  by  case. 

It's  no  secret  that  the  Court  is  poised 
to  overturn  Roe  one  way  or  another.  I 
will  join  in  the  amicus  brief  asking  the 
Court  to  reaffirm  Roe. 

The  tragedy  is  women  in  this  country 
are  about  to  lose  their  right  to 
choose — a  right  that  amounts  to  equal- 
ity. They  will  be  consigned  to  the  shad- 


owy past  of  dark  back  alleys.  To  illegal 
abortions.  Forced  pregnancies. 

The  Court  cannot  be  allowed  to  be 
the  last  word  on  the  right  to  choose. 

One  thing  is  clear.  Any  decision  in 
the  Pennsylvania  case  short  of 
reaffirming  Roe  will  be  tantamount  to 
overturning  the  Roe  decision. 

Congress  must  take  up  the  fight  to 
protect  a  woman's  right  to  choose  to 
terminate  her  pregnancy.  It  must  re- 
ject the  Court's  political  agenda.  And 
it  must  pass  the  Freedom  of  Choice  Act 
if  the  Court  does  overturn  Roe.  I  pray 
that  it  does  not.  Too  much  is  at  stake 
in  our  country. 

I  yield  back  my  time  to  the  Senator 
from  Colorado. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
absence  of  a  quorum  has  been  noted. 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  time  under  the  previous  order 
has  expired. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Virginia  be 
granted  10  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  As 
under  the  previous  order? 

Mr.  WIRTH.  As  under  the  previous 
order. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Robb]  is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 


ROE  VERSUS  WADE 

Mr.  ROBB.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  rise  today  to  join  him  and 
many  others  in  celebrating  the  19th  an- 
niversary of  the  Supreme  Court's  rul- 
ing in  Roe  versus  Wade. 

I  have  studied,  as  most  of  my  col- 
leagues have,  this  case  very  closely.  In 
fact  by  the  time  this  landmark  deci- 
sion was  handed  down  January  22,  1973, 
I  had  completed  almost  a  decade  of  ac- 
tive duty  in  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps  and 
was  at  that  time  finishing  law  school 
at  the  University  of  Virginia  in  Char- 
lottesville. 

Just  a  few  months  earlier  in  a  moot 
court  exercise  my  team  had  been  as- 
signed the  task  of  arguing  against  ex- 
tending the  right  to  privacy  embodied 
in  the  14th  amendment  of  the  Constitu- 
tion to  a  woman's  right  to  choose 
whether  to  continue  a  pregnancy 
which,  of  course,  was  the  eventual 
holding  in  Roe  versus  Wade. 

In  preparing  my  side  of  the  case,  I 
delved  in  great  detail  into  the  strong 
moral  and  ethical  issues  involved  in 
this  debate,  and  I  developed  genuine  re- 
spect for  those  who  believe  very  deeply 
that  abortion  is  wrong. 


But  while  the  issue  of  abortion  con- 
tinues to  remain  a  very  painful  one  for 
me,  I  came  to  a  conclusion  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  one  I  had  been  assigned 
to  argue  in  that  moot  court.  After  all, 
Mr.  President,  a  moot  court  is  simply 
that.  It  is  moot.  It  is  an  academic  exer- 
cise to  test  an  individual's  skills  of  ad- 
vocacy. But  Roe  versus  Wade  has  real 
effects  on  real  people  and  debating  it  is 
not  a  mere  intellectual  exercise.  Lives, 
in  this  case,  truly  hang  in  the  balance. 

After  considering  the  question  then 
pending  before  the  Court  in  Roe,  and 
the  decision  it  ultimately  rendered,  I 
concluded  that  the  Government's  right 
to  interfere  in  the  decision  on  whether 
a  woman  chooses  to  continue  a  preg- 
nancy ought  to  be  limited  to  the  guide- 
lines established  under  Roe.  At  least 
during  the  early  stages  of  pregnancy, 
this  difflcult  and  emotional  issue,  in 
my  judgment,  ought  to  be  left  to  the 
individual  woman  involved — and  her 
conscience.  And  since  winning  my  first 
statewide  office  in  Virginia  in  1977,  I 
have  acted  on  that  belief. 

I  have  consistently  supported,  and  I 
continue  to  support,  a  woman's  right 
to  choose. 

During  my  tenure  in  the  Senate  I 
have  been  an  original  cosponsor  of  the 
Freedom  of  Choice  Act  which  would 
codify  Roe  versus  Wade.  Yet,  on  this 
anniversary  of  the  Courts  decision  up- 
holding a  woman's  right  to  choose, 
there  are  ominous  signs  on  the  horizon. 

First,  it  continues  to  trouble  me 
greatly  that  our  Government  has  de- 
nied some  Americans  the  rights  prop- 
erly enjoyed  by  others.  By  executive 
decree  we  have  made  it  impossible  for 
women  serving  our  Nation  in  the 
armed  services,  as  well  as  female 
spouses  and  dependents  of  male  serv- 
icemen, to  receive  safe,  privately  fund- 
ed abortions  in  American  militaur  hos- 
pitals overseas. 

There  should  not  be  two  classes  of 
Americans,  those  with  rightc  and  those 
without  rights. 

In  the  same  vein,  I  am  saddened  that 
our  Federal  Government  has  succeeded 
in  preventing  the  District  of  Columbia 
from  funding,  with  its  own  tax  dollars, 
abortions  for  poor  women  under  any 
circumstances.  And  I  disagree  fun- 
damentally with  the  Supreme  Court 
decision  upholding  in  Rust  versus  Sul- 
livan the  implementation  of  the  gag 
rule  which  has  the  effect  at  least  of 
making  ignorance  America's  public 
policy. 

Yesterday,  as  has  been  mentioned 
several  times  on  this  floor,  the  Su- 
preme Court  agreed  to  reconsider  the 
Pennsylvania  Abortion  Control  Act 
which  includes  a  host  of  State-imposed 
restrictions. 

If  the  Court  uses  the  Pennsylvania 
case  to  significantly  weaken  or  reverse 
Roe  versus  Wade,  it  will  be  a  very  sad 
day  for  individual  freedom  in  America. 

If  that  day  comes  Congress  will  have 
no  choice,  in  my  judgment,  but  to  rally 
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behin  1    Federal    legrislation   to   codify 
Roe  vprsus  Wade. 

on  the  19th  anniversary  of  this 
case  we  can  recommit  our- 
to  joining  the  majority  of  the 
people   in  seeking   to   con- 
to  recognize  and  protect  our  pri- 
and  to  keep  Government  out  of 
bpdrooms  and  out  of  our  doctors' 
when    it    interferes    with    our 
to  privacy. 

11  meet  today  with  many  of  my 

tuents    from    Virginia    who    are 

in  the  National  March  for 

They  will  be  unalterably  opposed 

position  on  choice  and  particu- 

■ny  cosponsorship  of  the  Freedom 

Act.   Based  on  past  experi- 

no  matter  how  I  explain  my  point 

I   will    not   change   a   single 

Fifteen  years  of  emotional  meet- 

with    opponents    of   Roe    versus 

have  not  changed  my  mind.  But  I 

the  depth  of  their  conviction 

continue  to  meet,  knowing  the 

in  advance. 

,  I  plan  to  also  challenge  my 

tuents   who    participate    in    the 

for  Life  to  expand  their  agenda 

include     other    important    goals. 

who  care  for  life,  it  seems  to  me, 

join   in  a  consensus  to  combat 

Those  who  care   for  life,   it 

to  me,  should  enthusiastically 

in     creating     a     strategy     to 

American  families. 

;an  and  we  should  argue  the  mer- 

Roe  versus  Wade.  But  when  we 

the  beginning  of  life  in  our  soci- 

;  seems  to  me  that  we  have  a  re- 

bility  to  debate  the  "caliber"  of 

to  work  to  improve  it  as  well. 

sides    of    the    choice    debate 

favor  full  funding  for  WIC.  Both 

hould  demand  better  health  care 

i^nproved  education.  In  this  way  I 

that  every  American  can  truly 

I  real  commitment  to  life. 

President,  I  thank  you.  I  thank 

Ueague  from  Colorado  for  yield- 

this  additional  time.  I  yield  any 

emaining  at  this  point. 

President,  I  note  the  absence  of  a 
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quoru  tn 

The      PRESIDING      OFFICER      (Mr. 
WOFF)RD).  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The|  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr 
imou! 


DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 

consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorv^n  call  be  rescinded. 

PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objecjion,  it  is  so  ordered. 

DOLE.   Mr.   President,   was   the 

time  reserved? 

PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Yes.  The 
Senatlor  has  10  minutes  reserved. 


T  IE  RELEASE  OF  HOSTAGES 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  much  has 
chani  ed  in  America  and  around  the 
world  since  we  last  met  here  the  day 
befofi  Thanksgiving. 

An(  before  we  begin  debating  the 
critic  il   domestic   and   foreign   policy 


challenges  facing  our  country.  I  wanted 
to  take  a  moment  to  call  attention  to 
one  change  in  which  we  can  all  rejoice. 

America's  hostages  are  free.  The 
Christmas  season  brought  with  it  gifts 
we  have  long  prayed  for — the  release  of 
Joseph  Cicippio  on  December  2,  after 
over  5  years  of  captivity;  the  release  of 
Alann  Steen  on  December  3,  after  near- 
ly 5  years  of  captivity,  and  finally,  on 
December  4,  the  release  of  Terry  An- 
derson, after  2.455  days  of  captivity. 

They  joined  in  freedom  10  other 
Americans  who  had  also  been  held  hos- 
tage, and  who  also  form  a  roUcall  of 
courage. 

The  Reverend  Benjamin  Weir:  kid- 
naped. May  8.  1984.  Freed  September  9, 
1985. 

Jeremy    Levin:    Kidnaped.    March   7, 

1984.  Escaped,  February  14,  1985. 

The  Reverend  Lawrence  Martin 
Jenco:  Kidnaped.  January  8.  1985. 
Freed,  July  26, 1986. 

David  Jacobsen:   Kidnaped,   May  28, 

1985.  Freed,  November  2,  1986. 
Charles    Glass:    Kidnaped,    June    17, 

1987.  Escaped,  August  18,  1987. 

Robert  Polhill:  Kidnaped,  January  24, 
1987.  Freed,  April  22.  1990. 

Frank  Reed:  Kidnaped,  September  9, 

1986.  Freed,  April  30,  1990. 

Edward  Tracy:  Kidnaped,  October  21, 

1986.  Freed,  August  11, 1991. 

Jesse  Turner:  Kidnaped,  January  24, 

1987.  Freed.  October  21,  1991. 
Thomas  Sutherland:  Kidnaped,  June 

9,  1985.  Freed,  November  18,  1991. 

In  the  days  following  their  release, 
these  courageous  men  told  of  how  they 
and  other  Western  hostages  persevered 
through  inhumane  conditions  and  bru- 
tal beatings.  And  they  stated  how  glad 
they  were  that  America  never  lowered 
itself  to  pay  ransom,  and  never  con- 
sented to  any  of  the  kidnapers'  de- 
mands. 

The  American  people  owe  their  grati- 
tude to  Javier  Perez  de  Cuellar,  who 
worked  tirelessly  for  the  release  of  the 
hostages  in  his  last  weeks  as  U.N.  Sec- 
retary General. 

And,  of  course,  I  think  I  speak  for  all 
the  Members  of  this  body  in  saluting 
Peggy  Say,  all  the  families  of  the  hos- 
tages, and  people  and  organizations 
such  as  Carmella  Laspada  and  No 
Greater  Love,  who  never  forgot  and 
who  never  gave  up  hope. 

And  while  our  prayers  have  been  an- 
swered, our  work  is  not  done.  Two  Ger- 
man relief  workers  are  still  held  hos- 
tage in  Lebanon.  And,  we  must  remem- 
ber that  two  Americans — William 
Buckley,  and  Rich  Higgins— made  the 
ultimate  sacrifice. 

It  is  my  belief  that  those  who  held 
hostages  are  international  terrorists 
and  murderers  who  should  be  brought 
to  justice. 

Mr.  President.  I  reserve  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 


The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  San- 
FORD).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  under- 
stand that  we  are  waiting  for  other 
Senators  to  come  forward  on  the 
health  care  debate,  and  I  understand  I 
will  not  be  taking  time  away  from 
other  Senators  if  I  speak  now.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  be  able  to  pro- 
ceed as  in  morning  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  that  privilege. 


ISRAELI  LOAN  GUARANTEES 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
had  a  number  of  questions  from  Sen- 
ators about  the  Israeli  loan  guarantees 
and  when  the  foreign  aid  bill  might 
come  up  this  year. 

As  the  Presiding  Officer  knows,  I 
held  that  bill  up  last  year.  We  had  a 
dispute  over  two  issues:  Whether  and 
how  much  foreign  aid  we  should  give  to 
what  was  then  the  Soviet  Union  and,  of 
course,  the  Israeli  loan  guarantees.  So 
I  withheld  the  bill  for  a  period  of  time. 

As  a  way  of  answering  those  Senators 
who  are  aisking  when  foreign  aid  will 
come  up,  when  the  subcommittee 
might  act,  I  would  like  to  speak  to  the 
Senate  for  a  few  moments  on  that 
topic. 

Primarily,  the  timing  revolves 
around  the  issue  of  Israeli's  request  for 
loan  guarantees  to  help  absorb  immi- 
grants coming  from  the  former  Soviet 
Union.  In  my  capacity  as  chairman  of 
the  Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee, 
I  would  like  to  speak  about  how  I  ex- 
pect the  process  to  unfold  over  the  next 
few  weeks.  If  I  might,  I  would  like  to 
summarize,  first,  the  procedural  situa- 
tion. 

The  Foreign  Aid  Program  is  now  op- 
erating under  a  continuing  resolution. 
The  continuing  resolution  runs  out  on 
March  31  of  this  year.  It  is  my  inten- 
tion, and  certainly  my  fervent  hope, 
that  the  foreign  aid  appropriation  for 
fiscal  1992,  which  has  to  be  enacted  by 
March  31  if  it  is  going  to  replace  the 
continuing  resolution,  will  also  be  the 
vehicle  for  absorption  loan  guarantees 
to  Israel. 

That  assumes  the  President  and  Con- 
gress can  agree  on  acceptable  terms 
and  conditions  for  those  loan  guaran- 
tees. Indeed,  to  provide  a  vehicle  for 
the  guarantees  is  why,  after  I  had  dis- 
cussions last  fall  with  the  President, 
and  after  I  had  consulted  with  the  lead- 
ership in  the  Senate  and  the  chairman 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee,  I 
postponed  consideration  of  the  fiscal 
1992  foreign  aid  appropriation. 

It  is  my  judgment,  shared  by  others, 
that  postponement  was  necessary. 

One  thing  should  be  clear  to  all  Sen- 
ators, Mr.   President.   Without  an  ac- 


ceptable loan  guarantee  package,  I  see 
no  way  there  can  be  a  new  foreign  aid 
bill.  Even  with  the  loan  guarantees  it 
could  be  impossible  to  get  a  foreign  aid 
bill  through  Congress.  But  without  the 
guarantees,  I  just  do  not  see  how  you 
can  get  a  foreign  aid  bill  through  both 
Houses. 

Now.  if  we  do  not  get  a  bill  through, 
what  happens?  In  all  likelihood,  there 
will  be  an  extension  of  the  current  con- 
tinuing resolution  for  the  rest  of  the 
fiscal  year,  probably  with  a  few  adjust- 
ments but  nothing  of  a  great  policy  na- 
ture. 

I  want  to  make  it  clear  to  everybody 
on  both  sides  of  this  issue  of  Israeli 
loan  guarantees  that  I  do  not  intend  to 
give  a  foreign  aid  blank  check  drawn 
on  the  American  taxpayers  to  any 
country  for  any  reason.  I  will  not  sup- 
port any  foreign  aid  bill  which  does 
that. 

Those  who  want  the  loan  guarantees 
without  any  conditions  on  them,  frank- 
ly, are  fooling  themselves.  I  will  do  ev- 
erything possible  to  block  such  a  move. 

As  many  Senators  know,  in  a  state- 
ment to  the  Senate  last  October  2,  I 
outlined  some  principles  or  elements  of 
an  approach  which  I  believe  could  be  a 
basis  for  the  solution  of  this  whole 
issue  of  the  Israeli  loan  guarantees. 

The  problem  posed  by  Israel's  request 
for  these  guarantees  is  obvious  to  any- 
body who  reads  the  papers.  It  is  Israel's 
insistence  on  expanding  settlements  in 
the  occupied  territories.  U.S.  policy 
through  every  single  Presidential  ad- 
ministration— Republican  and  Demo- 
crat—since the  time  of  Lyndon  John- 
son has  been  to  oppose  settlements  as 
an  obstacle  to  peace.  If  we  are  going  to 
provide  this  assistance  to  Israel,  we 
have  to  find  a  way  to  do  so  in  a  way 
that  does  not  contradict  or  undermine 
the  American  position  shared  by  Re- 
publican and  Democratic  Presidents 
alike. 

The  approach  I  have  suggested  has 
three  basic  elements: 

One,  the  amount  of  loan  guarantees 
approved  in  the  first  year  should  be 
limited  to  no  more  than  $2  billion.  In 
other  words,  we  should  not  approve  $10 
billion  in  that  first  year. 

Second,  there  should  be  conditions 
requiring  significant  economic  reforms 
in  Israel,  both  to  enhance  its  ability  to 
absorb  the  immigrants  and  to  strength- 
en its  capacity  to  repay  the  loans  so 
that  the  American  taxpayer  does  not 
have  to  step  in  in  the  case  of  a  default. 

Third,  the  amount  of  the  loan  guar- 
antees provided  Israel  in  the  first  year 
should  be  reduced  by  whatever  the  Is- 
raeli Government  spends  to  expand  its 
settlements  in  the  occupied  territories. 

Unless  you  have  this  dollar-for-dollar 
reduction,  it  can  be  said  that  with  the 
loan  guarantees  the  American  tax- 
payers would  be  underwriting  settle- 
ments that  are  contrary  to  our  Govern- 
ment's position.  I  cannot  support  that. 
I  will  not  support  that.  We  must  have 


a  way  that  if  Israel  continues  to  in- 
crease these  settlements,  they  vrtll  lose 
American  aid;  they  will  lose  guaran- 
tees on  a  dollar-for-dollar  basis  for 
whatever  they  spend  to  increase  settle- 
ments. 

Obviously,  behind  these  principles  lie 
some  very  difficult  issues  to  resolve. 
What  I  have  laid  out  are  some  general 
principles  for  a  solution. 

As  has  been  said  so  many  times  be- 
fore, the  devil  is  always  in  the  details. 
The  details  will  be  very  difficult.  I  an- 
ticipate there  are  going  to  be  some 
tough  negotiations  between  Congress, 
the  President,  the  Israelis,  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  and  others  on  the  guar- 
antees as  well  there  should.  I  do  not 
know  how  long  those  negotiations  are 
going  to  take,  but  I  would  hope  that 
the  administration,  the  leaders  in  Con- 
gress, and  the  Israelis  understand  we 
do  not  have  very  much  time.  We  also 
have  an  issue  on  the  question  of  how 
much  aid  will  go  to  the  former  Soviet 
Union.  The  President  has  made  certain 
recommendations  about  aid  to  the 
Commonwealth  of  Independent  States. 

Our  allies  are  making  other  rec- 
ommendations. The  republics  them- 
selves, in  the  former  Soviet  Union,  are 
asking  questions  of  us  about  what  they 
might  receive.  This  is  also  a  conten- 
tious issue  and  it  will  take  time  to  re- 
solve. 

On  the  Israeli  loan  guarantees,  if  we 
do  not  work  out  a  solution  within  a 
very  few  weeks  at  most — and  I  do  not 
want  to  understate  for  anybody  how 
difficult  this  could  be — I  do  not  see  how 
we  can  complete  work  on  new  foreigm 
aid  appropriation  before  the  current 
continuing  resolution  expires  on  March 
31. 

Mr.  President,  discussions  on  the  Is- 
raeli loan  guarantee  issue  will  begin 
very  soon  between  the  administration, 
the  Israelis,  and  other  Senators  in  both 
parties.  For  the  last  few  weeks  many 
Senators  have  expressed  strong  inter- 
est in  the  approach  I  have  suggested. 
Many  Senators  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  told  me  that  they  see  my  ap- 
proach as  the  basis  of  a  compromise  so- 
lution which  would  allow  the  United 
States  to  help  Israel  in  a  great  humani- 
tarian endeavor  while  making  our  aid 
compatible  with  the  longstanding 
American  policy  regarding  the  settle- 
ments. 

I  hope  that  in  the  end  there  is  going 
to  be  a  compromise  along  the  lines  I 
have  suggested,  a  compromise  that  will 
allow  the  loan  guarantees  with  accept- 
able terms  and  conditions  to  go  for- 
ward. 

It  is  manifestly  in  the  interest  of  all 
parties  to  avoid  a  confrontation  that 
would  only  damage,  perhaps  pro- 
foundly, Israeli-American  relations 
without  advancing  the  cause  of  peace.  I 
assure  all  Senators  I  will  be  working  as 
hard  as  I  can  over  the  next  few  weeks 
to  reach  that  compromise  outcome. 
The  time  is  short.  We  either  work  this 


out  in  the  next  few  weeks  or  we  will 
probably  not  be  able  to  do  it.  It  is  as 
simple  as  that. 

I  hope  that  everybody,  wherever  they 
are  on  this  issue,  will  forget  the  rhet- 
oric, forget  the  debating  points,  forget 
trying  to  score  political  points  with 
one  side  or  the  other,  and  sit  down  and 
look  at  reality.  There  are  refugees  who 
need  help.  I  think  it  is  a  fantastic 
thing  that  any  country  will  say,  wheth- 
er you  are  old.  young,  sick,  poor,  rich, 
you  can  come  in  and  we  will  provide  for 
you.  I  think  the  United  States  feels 
strongly  in  favor  of  that. 

At  the  same  time,  as  an  American.  I 
strongly  oppose,  as  every  President  has 
since  Lyndon  Johnson,  Israel's  pro- 
gram on  settlements.  And  I  will  fight 
against  having  American  dollars  go  for 
that.  There  is  a  way  to  deal  with  both 
issues.  There  is  a  way  to  help  the  hu- 
manitarian needs  of  refugees  that  have 
come  from  what  was  the  Soviet  Union, 
from  Ethiopia,  or  from  anywhere  else. 

At  the  same  time,  we  can  also  make 
it  very  clear,  probably  more  defini- 
tively than  at  any  time  in  the  history 
of  our  Foreign  Aid  Program,  that  the 
United  States  means  it  when  it  says  it 
cannot  support  Israel's  settlement  pol- 
icy. We  can  make  that  position  very 
clear  in  the  way  we  handle  this  issue. 

I  said  earlier  that  American  foreign 
aid  should  never  be  given  as  a  blank 
check  to  any  country.  In  saying  that,  I 
do  not  single  out  just  Israel.  I  say  the 
same  thing  about  foreign  aid  to  what 
was  the  Soviet  Union  or  to  Central 
America  or  anywhere  else.  We  do  not 
have  unlimited  resources  in  this  coun- 
try. In  fact,  at  the  time  of  recession, 
we  have  greatly  limited  resources.  We 
simply  cannot  say  to  the  countries  of 
the  world  that  the  United  States  will 
send  you  a  check  and  you  can  do  what- 
ever you  want. 

So  for  those  who  have  asked  when 
this  will  come  up,  I  hope  I  have  given 
you  somewhat  of  an  answer.  But  I 
would  also  urge  now  the  key  parties  in- 
volved to  sit  down  and  negotiate  a 
compromise  acceptable  to  all  of  us, 
just  as  I  would  also  urge  the  parties  in- 
volved in  the  question  of  aid  to  the 
former  Soviet  Union  to  do  the  same. 

Obviously,  having  spent  trillions  of 
dollars  during  the  cold  war,  we  know 
that  the  struggle  is  not  yet  over.  There 
are  steps  we  must  take  to  make  sure 
that  the  cold  war  indeed  is  over.  Again, 
foreign  aid  is  a  tool  we  are  going  to 
have  to  use  for  that  goal.  But  it  is  also 
a  tool  that  requires  that  we  sit  down 
now,  not  with  bells  and  whistles  and 
political  statements,  but  with  a  hefty 
and  a  sobering  dose  of  reality,  and 
work  out  agreements  on  these  issues 
very,  very  soon,  certainly  within  the 
next  few  weeks.  At  that  point  my  sub- 
committee will  be  able  to  bring  up  the 
foreign  aid  bill  for  the  full  committee 
and  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  the  Senators 
who  may  have  been  waiting  to  speak.  I 


appr(  ciate  the  courtesy  of  being  al- 
lows I  to  make  these  remarks  at  this 
time 
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the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
will  call  the  roll. 

legislative   clerk    proceeded   to 
he  roll. 
RIEGLE.   Mr.   President,   I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
(]  Jorum  call  be  rescinded. 

PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
obJe<^ion.  it  is  so  ordered. 

RIEGLE.    Mr.    President,   I   ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  20 
niites  as  if  in  morning  business. 

PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
obje<^ion.  it  is  so  ordered. 
Senator  may  proceed. 
RIEGLE.  I  thank  the  Chair, 
remarks  of  Mr.  Riegle  pertain- 
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in today's  Record  under  "State- 
on  Introduced  Bills  and  Joint 
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PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
BingKman).  The  Senator  from  West 
Virg:  nia  is  recognized. 
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ROCKEFELLER.  Mr.  President, 

Bush  has  the  great  fortune  to 

rt-esident  at  a  moment  when  the 

Amefican  people  and  both  Houses  of 

are  ready  to  transform  our 

heallth  care  system. 

are  united  behind  the  idea  of 
overhauling  a  system  that  every  year 
fewer  people  at  a  greater  cost. 
Tofay,  the  Senate  Labor  and  Human 
Committee  is  scheduled  to 
up  S.  1227,  the  proposal  for  health 
reform  that  Senate  Democrats  de- 
veloi  ed  with  the  leadership  of  our  ma- 
jorit '  leader.  I  am  one  of  the  proud  and 
com^utted  sponsors  of  this  bill. 

s  a  detailed  blueprint  that  lays 

steps  for  revamping  our  health 

system— for  building  a  stable  sys- 

:hat  will  provide  good,  affordable 

healt  h  care  for  every  American. 

President  Bush  would  profit  from  a 

inspection  of  the  provisions  of 

(ill. 

e  next  Tuesday,  in  his  State  of 

Jnion  Address,  the  President  has 

o  jportunity  to  begin  a  health  care 

revolution  which  will  save  dollars  and 

and  benefit  tens  of  millions  of 

and     employers, 

and    children — for    years    to 


the 


Ame  leans — workers 


no  doubt  that,  over  the  past 
and  even  as  I  speak,  dozens  of 
and  experts,  policy  and  political 
e,  legislative  and  budget  analysts 
been  working  intensely  to  agree 
major  health   care   proposal  by 
Tueahay  night. 
To  lay— and  I  say  this  to  George  Bush 
lis  aides — I  suggest  a  simple  com- 
moniense  test  for  any  health  care  pro- 


month.  I  listened  to  the  grip- 
testimony  of  Mrs.  Ray  Quinelly  at 


a  hearing  that  I  participated  in  with 
our  majority  leader.  Senator  Mitchell 
and  our  colleague.  Senator  Fowler  of 
Georgia. 

Mrs.  Quinelly  told  us  that  her  hus- 
band, a  researcher  for  10  years  at  the 
Center  of  Urban  Research,  was  laid  off 
in  1990.  A  year  after  that,  their  health 
insurance  expired. 

Today,  the  costs  of  treating  their 
asthmatic  son  are  on  the  verge  of  over- 
whelming them  financially:  their 
young  boy's  illness  may  end  up  costing 
them  their  house. 

The  test:  If  a  Presidential  health  care 
initiative  cannot  keep  the  Quinelly's 
son  healthy,  without  costing  the 
Quinellys  their  savings  and  their  home, 
it  flunks.  It  needs  to  be  sent  back,  and 
the  administration  should  start  over 
again. 

Mrs.  Connie  Wells — who  testified  at  a 
hearing  we  held  in  Tampa,  FL — and  her 
husband  Bob,  have  four  children,  three 
with  chronic  medical  needs.  Forced  to 
auction  their  family  farm  in  Michigan, 
they  spent  down  their  life  savings  to 
qualify  for  Medicaid. 

Although  Mr.  Wells  is  now  employed 
by  the  State  of  Florida,  he  needs  to 
keep  his  income  low  enough  to  qualify 
for  Medicaid  and  Florida's  Children's 
Medical  Service — without  which  the 
Wells  could  not  afford  their  children's 
care. 

Despite  his  low  wage,  and  despite  as- 
sistance, the  Wells  pay  $2,000  a  year 
out  of  their  own  pockets  for  health 
care. 

If  the  Bush  proposal  cannot  bring 
treatment  to  the  Wells'  children;  if  it 
cannot  end  the  penalties  for  economic 
success  and  personal  advancement;  if  it 
cannot  keep  other  families  from  losing 
their  farms,  it  flunks.  It  needs  to  be 
sent  back. 

A  machine  shop  worker  in  my  home 
State  of  West  Virginia — whose  em- 
ployer had  paid  two-thirds  of  his  health 
care  coverage  for  years — lost  his  work- 
place coverage  last  year.  His  small 
business  employer  could  no  longer  af- 
ford coverage  for  the  dozen  or  so  work- 
ers in  the  shop.  He  got  a  letter  from  his 
old  insurer  though — they  were  willing 
to  take  him  on.  At  $920  a  month. 

Frankly,  there  are  a  tremendous 
number  of  people  in  West  Virginia  and 
across  the  country  who  do  not  take 
home  $920  a  month. 

And  unless  George  Bush  is  ready  to 
propose  a  way  to  keep  insurance  afford- 
able and  available  to  hard  working 
West  Virginians,  I  am  going  to  lead  the 
fight  to  send  his  plan  back  to  the  draw- 
ing board. 

It  is  time  to  abandon  symbolism  and 
abstraction,  charts,  and  projections. 
Outside  this  building,  there  are  mil- 
lions of  people  living  nightmares  or 
facing  wrenching  futures.  They  are 
counting  on  us  and  our  President. 

Any  reform  plan  that  cannot  bring 
real  relief  to  them  is  a  cruel  hoax- 
nothing  but  a  placebo  for  a  terminal 
system. 


We  have  an  opportunity.  Like  many 
Americans,  I  hope  and  pray  that 
George  Bush  is  ready  to  lead  a  revolu- 
tion for  a  true  health  care  solution. 

If  he  does  that,  this  Senator  smd  the 
rest  of  Congress,  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle,  will  work  with  him  with  all  our 
might.  But  if  he  does  not,  if  his  pro- 
posal fails  the  test,  he  will  be  pushed 
aside  and  the  people  will  lead.  They  are 
ready. 

I  thank  the  Chair.  I  yield  the  Hoor. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  is  recognized. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  express,  certainly,  my  appreciation 
for  the  excellent  statement  that  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  has  just 
made.  I  think  all  of  us  in  this  body 
know  that  he  served  as  the  chairman  of 
the  Pepper  Commission  as  did  our  good 
friend  from  Minnesota,  Senator  Duren- 
BERGER,  myself,  and  others.  And  he  has 
been  a  tireless  advocate  in  terms  of  the 
availability  of  health  care  that  is  going 
to  be  quality  health  care,  effective  cost 
controls,  and  has  had  a  very  special  in- 
terest not  only  in  that  aspect  of  the 
health  care  crisis  but  on  long-term 
care. 

Earlier  today  when  we  passed  out  the 
Health  America  legislation,  of  which 
Senator  Rockefeller  is  an  original  co- 
sponsor  and  has  been  involved  in  the 
shaping  and  the  fashioning  of  that  leg- 
islation as  much  as  anyone  in  this 
body,  there  were  many  questions  about 
where  we  were  on  long-term  care. 

I  had  indicated  to  the  membership 
that  Senator  Rockefeller,  as  well  as 
the  majority  leader,  was  in  the  process 
of  shaping  and  fashioning  a  long-term 
proposal  that  was  going  to  reflect  the 
very  extensive  knowledge  of  the  major- 
ity leader  on  this  type  of  legislation. 
He  has  introduced  other  legislation  on 
long-term  care  in  the  past  that  also  re- 
flects the  experience  of  the  chairman 
of  the  Pepper  Commission. 

I  think  all  of  us  who  are  involved  in 
health  care  reform  recognize  that  the 
issues  to  be  resolved  include  access  to 
health  care,  quality  of  health  care,  get- 
ting control  of  health  care  costs,  and 
providing  for  long-term  care. 

I  was  impressed  in  the  discussion  and 
the  debate  that  there  were  very  few 
members  of  the  panel  that  did  not  have 
a  personal  experience  on  long-term 
care.  I  have  a  mother  that  is  101  years 
old.  We  have  been  able  to  take  care  of 
her,  and  she  continues  to  be  an  inspira- 
tion to  all  of  her  children  and  to  her 
grandchildren  and  great  grandchildren. 
Also,  my  father  was  able  to  stay  home 
after  a  very  serious  heart  attack  for 
some  8  years  before  his  death. 

This  is  something  which  is  a  matter 
of  enormous  concern  to  Americans,  and 
I  just  want  to  remind  the  Senate  as  we 
have  been  focusing  on  the  health  care 
issue  today  how  all  of  us  are  indebted 
to  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia,  who 
has  done  such  an  able  job. 


Mr.  ROCKEFELLER.  Mr.  President, 
if  the  Senator  will  yield,  I  would  like 
to  point  out  that  standing  on  the  floor 
now,  the  Senator  from  Mass8u:husetts 
and  Senator  Durenberger,  from  Min- 
nesota, is  the  exemplification  of  the 
spirit  that  I  hope  is  going  to  pervade 
over  those  coming  months  on  health 
care. 

Both  Senator  Kennedy  and  Senator 
Durenberger  have  been  experts  on 
health  care  for  decades  and  know  far 
more  than  certainly  this  Senator  and 
virtually  everybody  else  in  this  body. 

There  is  a  power  in  the  chairman. 
Senator  Kennedy,  and  Senator  Duren- 
berger and  others,  people  of  good  will 
and  long  experience  and  fierce  deter- 
mination to  make  a  health  care  system 
that  will  work. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER  addressed  the 
Chair. 

THE  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Minnesota  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
I  rise  for  the  purpose  of  wanting  to  ex- 
press on  this  side  of  the  aisle  apprecia- 
tion to  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
for  his  leadership  in  the  area  of  health 
care.  We  all  served  with  him  on  the 
Pepper  Commission. 

This  morning,  as  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  indicated,  we  liked 
phase  2  of  the  Pepper  Commission  re- 
port in  the  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources Committee.  The  end  result  was 
about  the  same.  In  the  Pepper  Commis- 
sion we  had  an  9-to-7  vote.  In  the  Labor 
Committee  this  morning  we  had  a  10- 
to-7  vote.  That  indicates  that  there  is  a 
substantial  difference  in  how  to  go 
about  resolving  the  problem  in  Amer- 
ica today. 

But  the  good  news,  I  think,  is  that  on 
one  side  of  this  issue  for  too  long  have 
been  those  who  said,  "Let  us  do  some- 
thing," and  the  other  side  have  been 
the  people  who  said,  "Do  not  do  any- 
thing." I  think  the  contribution  that 
our  colleague  from  West  Virginia,  Sen- 
ator Rockefeller,  has  made  to  this 
entire  debate  is  to  the  "do"  side.  It  is 
no  longer  America,  it  is  no  longer  ethi- 
cal, moral,  or  anything  else  you  want 
to  characterize  it,  to  do  nothing  about 
the  cost  of  the  consequences  to  the 
health  of  Americans  in  this  body,  in 
this  Congress,  in  this  town,  or  any- 
where else  in  America. 
■  I  told  my  colleagues,  along  with  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia,  who  is 
still  here,  this  morning  as  we  were  in 
the  process  of  the  markup  that  I  had 
been  lucky  while  I  was  home  visiting. 
lucky  two  ways;  one.  I,  at  my  age.  still 
have  two  parents  living.  They  are  both 
in  their  eighties.  And  I  was  visiting 
them  during  the  holidays.  I  was  lucky 
enough  to  turn  on  a  channel  and  catch 
the  national  and  New  Hampshire  de- 
bate by  the  Democratic  candidates. 

I  watched  through  the  whole  thing  as 
only  an  interested  participant  can.  And 
at  the  end,  one  of  my  parents  asked 
me,  "Well,  which  one  of  those  do  you 


think  should  be  President  or  the  best 
Democratic  candidate  for  the  President 
of  the  United  States?"  I  said.  "Jay 
Rockefeller."  Unfortunately,  he  has 
decided  to  carry  his  leadership  on  the 
issue  outside  of  that. 

But  I  do  not  think  today  of  a  better 
way  to  pay  a  compliment  to  my  col- 
league from  West  Virginia  than  that. 
That  is  the  way  I  feel  about  him.  That 
is  the  way  I  feel  about  his  leadership 
on  the  issue. 

I  think  we  have  all  said  this  about 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  be- 
cause we  have  all  learned  on  his  curve. 

While  we  disagreed  by  10  to  7  this 
morning  and  we  disagreed  by  8  to  7  a 
year  and  a  half  ago  on  the  way  to  go 
about  it.  there  is  no  disagreement  on 
the  fioor-of  the  Senate  today  with  our 
colleague's  comments  about  the  role 
the  President  of  the  United  States 
needs  to  play  as  well.  I  trust  and  I  hope 
and  when  I  pray  I  will  pray  that  in  the 
State  of  the  Union  we  may  see  his  lead- 
ership join  in  the  fray  as  well. 

ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  might  proceed  for  4  minutes 
as  though  in  morning  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  I  thank  the 
Chair. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Durenberger 
pertaining  to  the  introduction  of  S. 
2146  are  located  in  today's  Record 
under  "Statements  on  Introduced  Bills 
and  Joint  Resolutions.") 


INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATION 
FOR  MIGRATION 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  congressional  recess  an  extraor- 
dinarily important  conference  was  held 
in  Geneva— the  63d  session  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  the  International  Organization 
for  Migration  [lOM]. 

Today  global  migration  is  being  rec- 
ognized as  one  of  the  major  inter- 
national issues  before  the  world  com- 
munity. The  movements  of  people — mi- 
grants, refugees,  workers,  famine  and 
disaster  victims — are  visible  in  every 
region  of  the  world,  and  they  increas- 
ingly pose  serious  humanitarian,  legal, 
and  foreign  policy  problems. 

Playing  a  crucial  role  in  this  emerg- 
ing issue  is  the  International  Organiza- 
tion for  Migration,  which  last  year 
celebrated  its  40th  anniversary.  Over 
these  many  years,  the  United  States 
has  played  an  active  and  constructive 
role  in  the  work  of  lOM,  and  I  am 
pleased  the  administration  continues 
to  do  so.  It  has  also  had  the  strong  sup- 
port of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  the  challenges  lOM 
and  the  international  community  face 
today  in  the  migration  field  were 
thoughtfully  reviewed  in  the  opening 
statement  of  lOM's  Director-General, 
Mr.  James  Purcell. 

I  would  like  to  share  his  excellent 
statement    with    my    colleagues    and 


readers  of  the  Record,  and  I  ask  that  it 
be  printed  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[International    Organization    for   Migration 
63d  Session  of  the  Council,  Geneva.  Novem- 
ber 26.  1991) 
Statement  by  the  Director  General,  Mr. 

James  Purcell 
Mr.  Chairman,  distinguished  delegates,  la- 
dles and  gentlemen, 

1.  Let  me  take  this  opportunity  flrst  to 
congratulate  the  newly-elected  Bureau,  be- 
ginning with  yourself.  Mr.  Chairman.  The  ex- 
perience you  bring  to  this  task,  and  the  sup- 
port you  have  from  a  highly  qualified  Bu- 
reau, provide  the  certainty  of  an  efficient 
and  productive  session.  You  may  rest  as- 
sured that  you  will  have  the  fullest  co-oper- 
ation of  the  Administration  throughout. 

2.  To  the  outgoing  Bureau.  I  express  my 
deep  thanks.  A  special  debt  of  gratitude  goes 
to  Ambassador  Gonzales  Arias  for  his  time, 
patience  and  understanding  in  preparing  for 
and  guiding  the  deliberations  not  only  of  the 
last  regular  session,  but  also  the  special  ses- 
sion held  last  month. 

3.  Mr.  Chairman,  ladies  and  gentlemen. 

4.  The  historical  experience  of  most  coun- 
tries represented  In  this  room  shows  that  mi- 
gration can  contribute  mightily  to  nation 
building,  to  economic  growth,  and  to  social 
and  cultural  advancement.  That  is  also 
lOM's  experience,  bom  of  40  years'  work. 
How  ironic,  then,  that  in  recent  months,  all 
one  seems  to  read  about  or  hear  about  is  the 
"problem"  of  migration.  Is  migration  really 
the  ticking  time  bomb  that  so  many  fear? 

5.  Clearly,  growing  numbers  of  persons  are 
on  the  move.  There  are  those  who  are  com- 
pelled to  migrate  owing  to  persecution  or 
conflict.  There  are  those  who  choose  to  mi- 
grate, seeking  new  opportunities  or  broader 
horizons.  And,  increasingly,  there  are  those 
who  migrate  out  of  desperation— to  leave  be- 
hind conditions  of  poverty,  stultifying  eco- 
nomic and  political  regulation,  or  spreading 
environmental  degradation. 

6.  The  visibility  of  migration  Is  also  mag- 
nified by  broader  media  coverage.  And  mi- 
gration is  creating  problems — objective  prob- 
lems—in economic,  social  and  cultural  terms 
in  many  places.  The  result  is,  at  best,  an  un- 
easy uncertainty  as  to  how  to  address  this 
new  reality.  At  worst,  it  is  a  reaction  of  near 
hysteria. 

7.  Increasingly,  this  worst  of  all  reac- 
tions—near hysteria  and  panic,  rising  xeno- 
phobia and  racism— threatens  stability. 
Now— before  the  situation  gets  worse — is  the 
time  to  step  back.  To  consider  the  real  Is- 
sues. To  identify  workable  and  constructive 
migration  solutions. 

8.  Solutions  do  exist.  Refined  and  put  into 
place  in  time,  these  solutions  can  ensure 
that  migration— planned  and  orderly— will 
again  be  the  essentially  positive  force  that  It 
has  been  in  the  past. 

9.  In  today's  public  debate  on  migration, 
much  of  the  fear  and  uneasiness  may  well  be 
attributable  to  the  feeling  that  no  one  is  in 
control.  Who  crosses  a  border,  who  stays 
once  the  border  has  been  crossed  and  who 
goes  back  home,  seem  more  the  result  of 
chance  than  of  process.  When  unemploy- 
ment, underemployment  and/or  painful 
structural  adjustment  are  deep  concerns  in 
nearly  every  region  of  the  world,  an  immi- 
gration system  out  of  control— or  the  per- 
ceived lack  of  any  Immigration  system  at 
all— will  inevitably  generate  fears.  And  the 
fears  will,  equally  Inevitably,  generate  calls 
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borders.   But  we  already  know 

is  not  the  answer. 

rhe  migration    phenomenon   we   face 

is  not  the  same  one  we  faced  forty. 

or  even  four  years  ago.  As  a  matter 

,  we  need  to  analyze  and  better  un- 

current  migration,  as  well  as  to  an- 

better  the  migration  of  the  future. 

I  believe   that   the   number  of  con- 
.  workshops  and  studies  being  under- 

In  academic,  governmental  and  inter- 
fora  is  promising.  It  is  a  field 
lOM  also  must  be— and  is— increas- 
ictive. 

lie  sooner  we  reach  a  better  under- 
of  the  causes  and  conseQuences  of 
in  today's  world,   the  sooner  we 
able  better  to  disaggregate  current 
flows  into:  first,  those  which  in- 
will  take  place  and  must  be  dealt 
second,   those  that  are  desirable  and 
be   fostered;   and  third,   those   that 
not  occur  and  whose  root  causes  must 
quickly  and  seriously. 
Is  committed  to  pro-active  partici- 
In  this  process  of  fostering  clearer  un- 
.  One  contribution  is  the  docu- 
irepared  for  the  fortieth  anniversary  of 
C  rganization.    and   distributed   to   you 
This  first  monograph  will  be  followed 
to  be  published  in  lOM's  quarterly 
Migration  over  the  course  of  the 
months.  Our  aim  is  to  provide  a  sub- 
addition  to  the  literature  available 
migration  community  as  it  grapples 

issues  and  devises  solutions. 

3ut    clearly,    studies    and    discussion 

»ill  not  solve  the  real  migration  prob- 

}f   today,    or    prevent   the   migration 

of  tomorrow.  There  is  a  need  for 

Action  to  disseminate  realistic  infor- 

about  migration  prospects  and  reali- 

i^cludlng  information  about  permanent 

on  possibilities,  so  that  those  who 

never  move,  will  not.  and  those  who 

luallfy  for  permanent  legal  immigra- 

II  be  aided  in  doing  so.  Action  will  be 
to     create     temporary     migration 

when  required,  tied  to  orderly  re- 
I  ligration.  Action  to  promote  Income 
and  job  creation  in  source  coun- 
Includlng  through  well-conceived  re- 
r  ligration  schemes,  to  further  develop- 
md  stem  future  migration.  And.  fi- 
action  to  achieve  greater  harmonl- 
and,  yes,  discipline  in  the  immlgra- 
pfocedures  of  receiving  countries.  These 
where  lOM   is  either  already   at 
>r  far  along  in  planning  appropriate 
responses.  We  are  operationally 
experienced  and  well  placed  to  do  so. 
the  world's  migration  agenda,  two 
trends  are   likely   to  dominate:   in- 
East-West  migration,  and  further  ac- 
of  present  South-North  flows.  1 
the  purposes  of  this  statement,  con- 
on  the  common  elements  of  these 
phenomena.  1  recognize,  of  course,  that 
re  significant  differences— not  least  in 
growth  rates— which  would  need 
addressed  in  a  more  in-depth  discus- 
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a  first  comment  on  the  characteris- 
both  flows,  it  is  noteworthy  that  in 
industrialized  countries  at  least,  the  pro- 
1  of  Irregular  migrants  presenting 
for  asylum  appears  to  be  registering  a 
I  and  continuous  increase.  At  the 
Ime,  acceptance  rates  on  asylum/refu- 
grpunds  have  shown  a  general  and  con- 
decline.  Clear  cases  of  individual 
perseclition  or  human  rights  violation  aside, 
the  ro  >t  causes  of  the  vast  majority  of  irreg- 
ular 1  lovements  appear  largely  economic. 


They  often  stem  from  widening  disparities  in 
income  levels.  Insufficient  job  generation, 
and/or  economic  adjustment  leading  to  in- 
creased unemployment  or  underemployment 
in  the  short  term.  There  undeniably  are  also 
political  elements,  such  as  civil  unrest,  in- 
fluencing many  individual  decisions  to  mi- 
grate. These  elements  must  be  factored  into 
any  solutions  devised  for  specific  situations, 
particularly  if  the  solution  is  return  migra- 
tion. 

16.  Clearly,  migration  is  not  the  answer  to 
all  the  problems  I  have  listed.  Large-scale 
migration  is  not  and  cannot  be  the  solution 
to  world  poverty.  At  the  root,  only  increased 
job  generation  and  sustained  economic  de- 
velopment in  those  countries  currently  pro- 
viding the  vast  majority  of  migrants— and 
especially  irregular  migrants — can  solve  the 
problem.  But  until  that  longer-term  goal  can 
be  achieved,  solutions  for  many  people 
caught  up  in  irregular  migration  flows,  espe- 
cially those  not  qualifying  for  refugee  sta- 
tus, will  include  assistance  in  the  orderly  re- 
turn to  their  countries  of  origin. 

17.  However,  it  should  not  be  forgotten  ei- 
ther that  in  not  so  distant  times  of  disloca- 
tion in  Western  Europe,  outward  migration 
helped  alleviate  potentially  significant  eco- 
nomic and  social  difficulties.  This  was  one  of 
the  very  reasons  lOM  was  created.  As  was 
the  case  than,  migrration  should  be  seen  now 
as  one  of  the  elements  in  a  pragmatic  solu- 
tion. 

18.  In  this  sense,  and  if  planned  outward 
migration  is  to  play  such  a  role  in  today's 
world,  it  should  include  two  components. 
The  first  should  be  short-term,  linking  tem- 
porary migration  to  projected  economic 
grrowth  and/or  restructuring  in  regions  of  ori- 
gin, and  including  elements  of  training  or 
skills  upgrading  as  needed.  Such  temporary 
migration  would  thus  relieve  short-term 
pressure  on  economies  in  readjustment, 
while  being  clearly  linked  to  return  migra- 
tion and  reintegration.  The  second  compo- 
nent would  be  permanent  or  semi-permanent 
migration.  Both  would  require  clear  identi- 
fication of  sectors  or  professions  in  sending 
areas  experiencing  oversupply.  and  cor- 
responding identification  of  needs  or  likely 
absorptive  capacity  in  potential  receiving 
areas.  Increased  temporary  and  permanent 
migration  opportunities  would  probably  need 
to  be  made  available,  in  both  traditional  and 
non-traditional  receiving  countries,  to  ad- 
dress current  demand  more  realistically.  If 
such  migration  solutions  were  available,  it 
would  not  be  necessary  for  many  of  today's 
migrants  to  attempt  to  force  themselves  into 
the  overworked  and  often  inappropriate  po- 
litical asylum  system.  To  the  extent  this  can 
be  achieved,  preservation  of  existing  human- 
itarian mechanisms  which  ensure  safe  haven 
for  refugees  and  persons  in  humanitarian 
need  will  also  be  facilitated. 

19.  in  large  parts  of  Africa,  Asia.  Latin 
America  and  the  Middle  East,  migration 
"push"  factors  such  as  population  growth, 
Insufflcient  Job  creation  and  sluggish  eco- 
nomic growth  will  continue  to  create  out- 
migration  pressures  for  some  time  to  come. 
While  a  portion  of  that  pressure  can  in  fact 
be  alleviated  by  channeled  migration  pro- 
grammes of  the  type  I  just  described,  these 
clearly  are  not  the  total  or  primary  solu- 
tions. More  effort  is  needed  to  determine 
what  areas  produce  irregular  migration,  and 
why,  so  that  opportunities  can  be  created  in 
situ  to  replace  the  migration  option.  This  is 
ambitious,  one  might  say.  I  would  say  that  it 
is  essential. 

20.  Development  Is  one  of  the  primary  keys 
to  stemming  irregular  migration.  Can  migra- 


tion itself  contribute  to  that  development 
process? 

21.  Clearly,  the  days  of  large-scale  settle- 
ment schemes  are  generally  over.  However, 
carefully  planned  and  targeted  migration 
still  has  considerable  potential  for  job  gen- 
eration, wealth  creation,  and  skills  upgrad- 
ing. Whether  through  the  infusion  of  immi- 
grants bringing  capital  or  skills  in  short  sup- 
ply, or  through  the  return  of  highly  talented 
nationals  repatriating  their  professional 
know-how.  migration  can  contribute  to  de- 
velopment. 

22.  I  have  dwelt  at  some  length  on  eco- 
nomically linked,  even  if  mixed-motive,  mi- 
gratory trends.  In  such  ctwes,  with  time,  ef- 
fort and  creativity,  there  can  be  forward 
planning  and  identified  solutions.  If  only 
this  were  the  whole  story.  Alas,  there  are 
only  too  many  sudden  outflows  caused  by 
man's  inhumanity  to  man,  or  stemming  from 
natural  calamities.  These  will  continue  to 
require  quick,  emergency  responses.  This  sad 
fact  of  life  obviously  has  a  considerable  im- 
pact on  lOM  in  view  of  our  broad  migration 
mandate. 

23.  This  is  necessarily  a  general  overview 
of  the  worldwide  migration  situation  I  see  us 
facing  through  the  end  of  this  decade.  What 
is  lOM  doing— what  should  lOM  be  doing— to 
address  these  needs?  In  order  to  answer  that 
question,  let  us  focus  for  a  moment  on  what 
this  Organization's  mandate  is. 

24.  You,  the  Members,  were  very  clear, 
very  precise  on  this  point  when  you  adopted 
our  revised  Constitution.  You  determined 
lOM's  concern  to  be  the  organized  transfer  of 
persons  in  need  of  international  migration 
services.  You  foresaw  that  this  concern  could 
translate  into  making  transport  and  process- 
ing arrangements  for  such  transfers;  could 
translate  into  furnishing  advisory  services, 
studies,  or  other  appropriate  assistance;  and 
could  entail  providing  a  forum  for  exchanges 
of  views  and  experiences  with  a  view  to  pro- 
moting regional  and  international  co-oper- 
ation in  the  migration  field.  Moreover,  you 
explicitly  and  wisely  recognized  in  the  Con- 
stitution that  the  categories  of  persons  who 
might  be  in  need  of  international  migration 
services  are  many,  including  but  not  limited 
to  refugees,  displaced  persons  and  returning 
migrants. 

25.  lOM  is  mandated  to  provide  migration 
services  at  an  international  level  in  order  to 
ensure  the  orderly  flow  of  migration  move- 
ments throughout  the  world.  Let  us  look,  re- 
gion by  region,  at  some  of  the  ways  we  are 
carrying  out  that  mandate  in  1991. 

26.  In  Latin  America,  where  for  many  years 
one  of  our  regional  Member  States'  priorities 
has  been  meshing  migration  with  develop- 
ment imperatives,  traditional  activities  are 
being  pursued— and  refined— with  due  regard 
for  their  Impact  and  effectiveness.  But  we 
must  also  demonstrate  pnce  again  the  cre- 
ativity which  gave  rise  t<5  useful  and  success- 
ful programme  initiatives  in  that  region  In 
the  past.  Notable  among  these  was  the  re- 
turn of  qualified  human  resources  pro- 
grammes so  successfully  adapted  to  other  re- 
gions after  being  launched  and  tested  in 
Latin  America. 

27.  Todays  Imperative  is  regional  and  sub- 
regional  integration.  That  such  Integration 
processes  Include  Important  migration-relat- 
ed elements  is  clear;  one  need  look  no  fur- 
ther for  an  example  than  to  the  evolution  of 
the  European  Community,  with  1992  around 
the  corner. 

28.  Over  the  past  year,  lOM  has  focused  on 
support  to  Integration  efforts  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica. In  a  first  phase,  we  have  contributed  our 
expertise  and  technical  support  to  nascent 


subregional  groupings.  We  have  also  final- 
ized the  juridical  studies  which  can  form  the 
basis  for  comparison  of  national  migration 
legislation,  and  eventually  their  harmoni- 
zation. Moreover,  lOM  has  completed  initial 
project  documents  on  migration-related  in- 
tegration issues  In  both  Central  America  and 
in  the  Southern  Cone,  which  are  currently 
being  considered  by  the  Grovernments  con- 
cerned. 

29.  Also  noteworthy  are  discussions  regard- 
ing possible  renewal  of  selected  migration 
schemes  for  newcomers  with  skill  or  capital. 
Linking  this  interest  on  the  part  of  several 
Latin  American  governments  with  projected 
outward  migratory  pressures  in  other  world 
regions — notably  Eastern  Europe — will  be 
one  of  our  priorities  for  the  period  ahead. 
This  is  a  prime  example  of  how  a  migratory 
flow  In  one  region,  which  might  otherwise 
become  an  irregular  and  disruptive  outpour- 
ing, can  be  channeled  into  both  a  positive 
and  an  orderly  process  in  another  region— 
and  one  serving  a  development  objective  as 
well.  I  had  the  opportunity  to  discuss  these 
areas  of  possible  collaboration  earlier  this 
year  with  the  Presidents  of  Argentina,  Chile 
and  Urugruay,  and  I  can  attest  to  you  of  their 
strong  interest. 

30.  As  regards  humanitarian  activities  In 
Latin  America,  lOM's  long  tradition  of  as- 
sistance, concentrated  in  recent  years  large- 
ly In  Central  America,  continues  now  In  the 
Caribbean  where.  In  collaboration  with 
UNHCR,  we  are  working  with  a  variety  of 
governments  on  safe  haven  for  Haitians  flee- 
ing their  country. 

31.  In  Africa,  too,  there  undoubtedly  will 
be  many  challenges  for  lOM  in  the  years 
ahead.  Today,  our  focus  is  largely  on  pro- 
grammes which  bring  the  talents  and  know- 
how  of  professional  Africans  residing  abroad 
to  the  development  of  their  own  region 
through  return  migration  schemes.  Exten- 
sion and  broadening  of  this  activity  appears 
to  be  one  of  Africa's  priorities.  Indeed,  not 
only  will  present  target  countries  In  Africa 
continue  to  request  assistance  under  the 
Lome  rv  programme  cycle,  but  the  number 
of  target  countries  is  expected  to  double. 
From  our  experience,  the  contribution  such 
return  migration  programmes  can  make  is 
particularly  noticeable  in  post-conflict  peri- 
ods of  reconstruction  on  the  one  hand,  and  in 
market  economy  situations  on  the  other. 

32.  In  the  humanitarian  migration  context, 
our  major  involvement  today  is  the  vol- 
untary repatriation  programme  for  South 
Africa  which  we  are  undertaking  in  partner- 
ship with  UNHCR  and  for  which  lOM  has 
been  asked  to  handle  the  actual  movements. 

33.  What  of  the  future  for  lOM  in  Africa? 
Clearly,  this  will  depend  on  the  international 
migration  services  required  by  an  expanding 
membership  and  observership  and  in  light  of 
changing  political  and  economic  realities.  In 
this  connection,  we  welcome  the  admission 
today  of  Egypt  and  Angola  as  Members,  and 
of  Namibia  as  observer.  We  look  forward  to 
the  further  broadening  of  our  base  in  this 
Important  region. 

34.  In  South  East  Asia,  1991  has  seen  a  con- 
tinuation of  lOM's  refugee  resettlement  ac- 
tivities from  countries  of  first  asylum,  as 
well  as  of  our  logistical  support  for  UNHCR's 
voluntary  repatriation  efforts.  At  the  same 
time,  orderly  emigration  of  nationals  from 
Viet  Nam  has  been  growing  numerically  into 
the  largest  single  activity  for  lOM  world- 
wide. The  Orderly  Departure  Programme,  in- 
creasingly a  migration  and  not  a  refugee  ac- 
tivity, and  seen  as  such,  has  been  gradually 
transferred  to  lOM  from  UNHCR  over  the 
current  year.  Possibilities  for  orderly  out- 


migratlon— and  voluntary  return  migration, 
particularly  for  skilled  nationals — are  the 
next  challenges  for  us  In  former  refugee  pro- 
ducing areas. 

35.  In  South  Asia,  lOM's  work  has  evolved 
from  assisting  return  movements  from  the 
Gulf  to  exploring  ways  of  providing  appro- 
priate reintegration  or  re-migration  services 
to  the  persons  affected.  Such  activities  have 
also  been  an  element  of  lOM's  work  in  the 
Philippines  in  the  post-Gulf  War  era.  In  pro- 
grammatic terms,  farthest  advanced  is  dis- 
cussion of  training  for  potential  migrants, 
who  will  continue  to  exist  In  large  numbers 
in  all  the  countries  concerned  for  the  fore- 
seeable future.  On  our  horizon,  we  also  see 
an  evolving  situation  throughout  the  Asian 
region,  where  we  welcome  two  new  observ- 
ers, India  and  Indonesia.  lOM's  Involvement 
In  Asia  has  already  begun  to  evolve  beyond 
traditional  refugee  resettlement  activities  to 
accommodate  new  realities. 

36.  Since  the  Council  last  met  In  regular 
session,  lOM's  work  In  the  Middle  East  has 
changed  dramatically.  From  carrying  out  a 
massive  programme  to  help  foreign  workers 
return  to  their  home  countries  in  the  wake 
of  the  Gulf  crisis,  lOM's  Involvement  is  now 
almost  exclusively  devoted  to  voluntary  re- 
patriation of  Iraqi  Kurds  from  Iran,  or  In 
transport  of  displaced  Kurds  within  Iraq  it- 
self. We  continue  to  provide  this  support  as 
part  of  the  United  Nations  inter-agency 
team  in  Iraq,  under  the  aegis  of  the  Sec- 
retary General's  Executive  Delegate. 

37.  In  migration  terms.  Europe  has  seen 
vast  changes  since  we  last  met.  and  lOM's 
plans  and  programmes  have  evolved  accord- 
ingly. Some  of  the  ideas  I  sketched  out  ear- 
lier have  been  tested,  or  are  being  pursued, 
in  this  context.  As  regards  Central  and  Ext- 
ern Europe,  these  include  fostering  the  ex- 
change of  ideas  smd  experiences  concerning 
migration  systems  and  processes  through 
training  or  workshops,  providing  advisory 
services,  planning  migration  information  ac- 
tivities, and  pursuing  the  conceptualization 
of  temporary  or  permanent  migration  pro- 
grammes, both  inward  and  outward. 

38.  In  Western  Europe,  on  the  other  hand, 
lOM's  efforts  have  concentrated  to  a  great 
extent  on  programmes  for  voluntary  return 
migration,  either  of  the  highly  skilled  third 
world  nationals  assisted  under  our  return  of 
talent  schemes,  or  of  asylum  seekers  who  do 
not  pursue  or  do  not  gain  permission  to  re- 
main. The  magnitude  of  the  needs  and  lOM's 
activities  In  the  field  have  also  led  to  closer 
links  with  the  Intergovernmental  Consulta- 
tion process  in  Europe,  to  which  lOM  Is  now 
regularly  and  formally  associated. 

39.  With  a  growing  network  of  European 
Governments.  lOM  is  positioning  itself  to 
play  an  increasingly  active  and  important 
role  in  addressing  this  region's  migration 
concerns.  In  this  connection  we  warmly  wel- 
come Hungary  and  Finland  as  members,  and 
Albania,  Bulgaria.  Czechoslovakia.  Poland, 
and  Romania  as  observers.  I  would  also  like 
to  Inform  you  that  lOM  has  just  completed  a 
mission  to  Moscow  to  discuss  future  collabo- 
ration with  officials  of  both  the  central  gov- 
ernment and  the  Russian  Republic. 

40.  Mr.  Chairman,  even  such  a  glancing 
overview  of  lOM's  work  over  the  past  year 
and  lOM's  planning  for  the  future  must  bring 
home  very  forcefully  the  complexity  and 
scope  of  migration  issues  today.  Yet  think 
back  just  a  few  years.  How  frequently  did 
migration  figure  on  the  world's  political 
agenda?  Not  very.  It  Is  remarkable  how 
quickly  all  that  has  changed.  Changed  to 
such  an  extent  that,  in  1991,  for  the  flrst 
time,  the  leaders  of  the  G-7  group  of  most  in- 


dustrialized nations  included  worldwide  mi- 
gratory pressures  among  the  concerns  men- 
tioned In  the  flnal  statement  from  their  Lon- 
don summit. 

41.  The  migration  concerns  are  Indeed 
many,  but  solutions  are  achievable.  I  have 
painted  some  with  a  broad  brush  here  today. 
And  I  am  struck  by  the  fact  that,  whether  in 
terms  of  studying  current  migration  phe- 
nomena, acting  as  a  catalyst  for  Inter- 
national discussion  and  co-operation  In  the 
field,  or  devising  and  carrying  out  pro- 
gramme solutions,  the  mandate  you  have 
given  this  organization  can  address  the 
range  of  needs.  No  bending  or  stretching  of 
our  mandate  is  required  In  order  to  deal  with 
these  situations.  All  that  Is  needed,  if  you  as 
Member  States  wish  to  pursue  these  solu- 
tions, is  full-fledged  and  explicit  support  for 
what  lOM  already  is  and  can  be.  Not  the  re- 
working of  what  this  or  any  other  organisa- 
tion's mandate  is. 

42.  This  reality  has  been  brought  into 
sharper  focus  for  many,  I  believe,  as  lOM  has 
come  into  ever  more  frequent  contact  with  a 
broader  range  of  governmental.  Intergovern- 
mental and  non-governmental  interlocutors 
In  recent  years.  Increased  programme  activ- 
ity worldwide,  enlargement  of  membership 
and  observership,  and  the  generally  increas- 
ing attention  to  migration  issues  which  I 
mentioned  earlier  have  been  further  factors. 
Combined,  they  And  lOM  at  some  sort  of  a 
crossroads. 

43.  Indeed,  it  is  striking  how  often  the  re- 
mark is  made  that  lOM's  place  on  the  Inter- 
national scene  is  changing.  That,  painstak- 
ingly achieved  over  40  years,  is  something  of 
which  we  can  be  proud.  We  have  encouraged 
it  by  not  shirking  the  challenges,  but  by 
structuring  ourselves  in  such  a  way  as  to  re- 
spond to  the  needs  of  the  day,  and  by  engag- 
ing In  creative  thinking  in  response  to  evolv- 
ing migration  situations  as  wide-ranging  and 
as  different  as  South  East  Asia's,  Extern 
Europe's  and  Latin  America's.  But  we  can- 
not sit  beck  in  complacency.  What  we  have 
worked  to  achieve,  we  will  have  to  work  to 
preserve.  Moreover,  this  new  role  makes  new 
demands  on  lOM  In  terms  of  our  Interface 
with  our  international  organization  partners 
in  particular.  This  is  especially  true  in  an 
era  when  inter-agency  co-operation  is  both 
Increasing,  and  Increasingly  expected. 

44.  This  thread  of  inter-agency  co-oper- 
ation runs  throughout  my  statement  today. 
That  is  natural,  given  both  the  Inextricable 
links  between  migration  and  broader  eco- 
nomic and  social  issues,  and  the  growing  Im- 
portance of  migration  on  the  world's  politi- 
cal agenda.  In  fact,  lOM's  consultations  and 
co-operation  with  UNDP.  UNDRO,  UNFPA. 
UNHCR,  UNV,  the  Secretary  General's  Exec- 
utive Delegate,  the  regional  economic  com- 
missions, and  other  parts  of  the  United  Na- 
tions system  have  probably  never  been  as 
frequent  or  as  close.  However,  there  is  no 
parallel  arrangement  between  lOM  and  the 
General  Assembly.  Since  migration-related 
issues  of  concern  to  lOM  are  increasingly  the 
subjects  of  discussion  in  the  General  Assem- 
bly and  various  Committees  In  New  York,  it 
would  appear  both  timely  and  wise  to  seek 
formal  General  Assembly  observer  status  for 
lOM.  I  believe  this  would  be  consonant  with 
the  wish  of  Governments  to  maximize  inter- 
agency co-operation  and  efficient  division  of 
labour.  It  will  also  be  important  for  lOM  as 
it  Is  called  upon  to  participate  in  inter-agen- 
cy undertakings.  The  current  debate  In  New 
York  on  crisis  management.  In  which  lOM  is 
explicitly  mentioned  as  a  partner  but  Is  not 
present,  is  but  one  case  in  point.  I  would 
therefore  invite  Member  States'  support  for 
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updertaklDg.  and  shall  listen  with  inter- 
your  comments  In  the  course  of  the 
's  debates. 
Chairman,  distingruished  delegates. 
Migration,   in   1991.   needs'  no   presen- 
as  one   of  the   major  issues   of  our 
As  I  said  in  beginning  this  statement, 
that  does  not  and  should  not  mean 
1  ligration  has  to  be  seen  as  one  of  the 
problems  of  our  times.  Orderly  migra- 
be  a  positive  force,  provided  it  is  ad- 
early,   adequately  and  comprehen- 
But  addressed  it  must  be,  in  a  clear- 
and   solution-oriented   way.   Let   us 
;he  opportunity  to  contribute  to  that 
beginning  here  today. 

KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
session    in    Geneva,    the    Inter- 
Council   of  Voluntary   Agen- 
umbrella    organization    rep- 
all  the  church  and  voluntary 
involved  in  refugee  and  migra- 
ssues — also  presented  a  provoca- 
1  Bview  of  the  migration  issues  con- 
ng  us  today. 

by    Patrick    Taran,    the 
statement  highlights  in  particu- 
of  the  root  causes  of  the  prob- 
i  nd  its  humanitarian  dimensions, 
notes  the  challenges  and  special 
;he   voluntary   agencies   have   in 
with  migration  issues, 
that  the  text  of  the  ICVA  state- 
also  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
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being  no  objection,  the  state- 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Reco:  id,  as  follows: 
Glob|l  Migration  Today:  The  Challenges 

FOR  NGO's 

(Presentation  to  the  International  Council  of 
Volv  ntary  Agencies,  Working  Group  on 
Refi;  ;ees.  Displaced  Person  and  Migrants. 
Genfva,  October  2, 1991) 

INTRODUCTION 

Witliin  the  last  two  years  or  so.  Inter- 
natioifil  migration  of  people  has  finally  been 
and  acknowledged  as  one  of  the 
dilemmas  facing  societies  and  govern- 
worldwide.  The  mass  movements  of 
whether  from  South  to  North,  E^t 
within  world  regions,  and  even 
countries,  are  now  the  subject  of 
governmental,  UN.  academic,  media 
debate, 
more  than  any  other  factor,  the 
intemlitional  crisis  following  Iraq's  invasion 
ait  last  August  placed  the  plight  and 
vulnerkbility  of  millions  of  migrant  workers 
Id  the  news  headlines  around  the  world.  That 
invaal  m  and  subsequent  conflict  resulted  in 
d:  splacement  of  over  one  million  mi- 
rorkers  from  those  two  countries  in  a 
of  weeks.  More  recently  the  mass  ex- 
Albanians  towards  Italy  and  Malta  in 
and  June  of  this  year  dramatically 
the  global  reality  of  mass  exoduses 
shores, 
discrimination  and  racist  treatment 
migrant  workers  in  many  countries, 
especially  in  Europe,  emerged  as  a  major 
debate  in  the  hearings  of  the  United 
Sub-Commission  on  Human  Rights 
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MAJOR  DIMENSIONS 

current    assessments    calculate 

han  100  million  "people  on  the  move" 

the  world  today.  This  includes  recog- 

iefogees  and  large  scale  forced  internal 

displacement  as   well   as  other  migration. 


This  is  some  2%  of  the  world's  population,  or 
one  in  every  SO  human  beings! 

The  UNHCR  currently  cites  a  total  of  17 
million  refugees  worldwide.  Various  sources 
indicate  between  15-20  million  internally  dis- 
placed persons.  These  are  included  as  they 
are  generally  denied  the  protection  of  their 
own  government  and  in  many  circumstances 
would  cross  international  boundaries  if  they 
could. 

Figures  cited  by  the  International  Organi- 
zation for  Migration  (lOM)  indicate  that 
there  are  another  50  million  more  people  on 
the  move  today,  those  nominally  referred  to 
as  migrants,  migrant  workers  or  immi- 
grants; 20  million  of  these  are  the  acknowl- 
edged migrant  workers  and  transient  skilled 
professionals  contractually  employed  across 
the  global  economic  system. 

There  are  also  at  least  30  million  migrant 
workers  in  irregular  situations.  These  are 
the  undocumented  immigrants  or  migrants 
working  and  surviving  without  legal  permis- 
sion to  remain  in  the  countries  where  they 
are.  Termed  "illegal  aliens"  or  similar  by 
governments,  they  usually  face  even  more 
exploitative  conditions  and  hardships  than 
those  with  permission.  Sometimes,  they  are 
forced  to  accept  conditions  close  to  slavery 
as  the  alternative  to  being  denounced  to  au- 
thorities and  deported  to  situations  which 
may  be  even  worse. 

Meanwhile,  the  Labor  Migration  for  Em- 
ployment Division  of  the  International 
Labor  Office  (ILO)  estimates  some  25  million 
migrant  workers  spread  world-wide.  Around 
18  million  of  these  are  calculated  to  be  in  Eu- 
rope, the  Gulf  region  and  North  America.  3 
million  in  Central  and  South  America,  and  1 
million  in  Asia  and  Oceania.  Calculating  an 
average  of  three  dependents  for  each  migrant 
worker,  the  ILO  indicates  a  total  world-wide 
migrant  worker  population  of  100  million. 

This  presentation  focuses  on  international 
migration.  However,  rural  to  urban  migra- 
tion has  also  now  become  a  dominant  process 
in  this  century  in  most  larger  and  smaller 
Southern  and  less  developed  countries.  And 
indeed,  the  process  is  accelerating.  Urban 
growth  is  now  at  the  rate  of  8  percent  per 
year  in  some  African  countries.  An  overall 
indication  of  the  dimensions  of  this  process 
can  be  seen  in  these  figures:  In  1980.  one  bil- 
lion of  the  peoples  of  the  developing  coun- 
tries lived  in  urban  areas.  By  the  year  2000. 
twenty  years  later  and  just  nine  years  from 
now.  two  billion  people  will  be  in  the  urban 
areas  of  the  so-called  South. 

This  continued  movement  of  people  into 
the  urban  areas  in  their  own  country  which 
cannot  offer  means  of  survival  or  livelihood 
also  translates  into  increased  pressure  for 
international  migration. 

WORLDWIDE 

Migration  is  a  major  feature  in  every  re- 
gion of  the  world  today,  as  the  following  re- 
gional highlights  illustrate: 
i4/nco 

Migration  has  long  been  a  major  feature  on 
the  African  continent.  Beyond  the  relatively 
better-known  plight  of  Africa's  five  million 
refugees  and  more  than  six  million  inter- 
nally displaced  persons,  there  are  an  esti- 
mated three  million  migrant  workers  in 
countries  other  than  their  own. 

A  most  dramatic  illustration  of  the  often 
precarious  situation  of  migrant  workers  in 
the  region  was  given  to  the  world  in  1983  and 
1984  when  Nigeria  abruptly  expelled  over  one 
million  migrant  workers  and  family  mem- 
bers, giving  them  little  more  than  time  to 
pack  their  clothes  and  get  on  buses  or  trucks 
to  the  borders. 


Asia 


Labor  migration  is  now  a  growing  feature 
within  South  and  East  Asia.  Rapid  Industrial 
growth  and  economic  expansion  combined 
with  relatively  low  rates  of  population 
growth  have  characterized  Hong  Kong, 
Singapore.  South  Korea  and  Taiwan.  As  a  re- 
sult, these  countries  have  been  compelled  to 
accept  increasing  numbers  of  migrant  work- 
ers to  meet  labor  shortages  and  to  perform 
service  jobs  for  which  there  are  decreasing 
numbers  of  citizen  applicants.  For  example, 
some  two  million  foreign  workers  enter  and 
leave  South  Korea  each  year. 

The  Americas 

Migration  aunong  nations  has  been  a  major 
process  within  and  from  Latin  America  for 
decades  now.  The  larger  countries  in  the  re- 
gion. Argentina.  Brazil,  Colombia.  Mexico 
and  Venezuela,  have  been  both  lands  of  im- 
migration and  emigration.  Each  hosts  today 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  temporary  and  not 
so  temporary  migrants  from  neighboring 
states,  particularly  those  relatively  less  eco- 
nomically developed.  Ironically,  each  has 
also  been  the  origin  of  tens  of  thousands  of 
migrants  to  other  countries  both  within  and 
outside  the  region.  The  USA.  Australia, 
Spain  and  Italy  have  been  major  destina- 
tions for  Latin  American  refugees  and  mi- 
grants. The  numbers  and  conditions  of  these 
movements  have  been  very  difficult  to  docu- 
ment, or  sometimes  even  to  discern,  due  to 
the  cultural  and  language  similarities  be- 
tween countries. 

While  many  Mexicans  and  Central  Ameri- 
cans migrate  to  the  USA.  there  are  also  as 
many  ais  one  million  Central  Americans  in 
Mexico.  Some  are  de  facto  but  officially  un- 
recognized refugees.  Others  are  seasonal  or 
permanent  laborers  in  Mexican  agriculture. 
Europe 

The  European  Economic  Community  is 
creating  a  common  market  for  capital,  goods 
and  labour  in  its  so-called  1992  accord.  Creat- 
ing the  largest  single  market  area  of  the 
world  of  more  than  300  million  people,  as- 
sumes that  future  labour  needs  in  one  area 
or  country  can  be  met  by  labour  available  in 
other  member  countries,  such  as  from 
Greece,  Sp^in  or  Portugal,  where  unemploy- 
ment is  currently  high. 

On  the  other  hand,  increasing  numbers  of 
refugees  fleeing  strife  and  migrants  leaving 
desperate  situations  in  other  areas  of  the 
world  are  seeking  to  enter  Europe.  There  are 
estimated  to  be  over  one  million  persons 
from  different  African  countries  now  in 
Italy,  and  similar  numbers  of  undocumented 
persons  from  Latin  America  and  Africa  in 
Spain. 

The  Middle  East 
Until  last  year,  Asian  countries  provided 
up  to  3.5  million  temporary  migrant  workers 
in  the  Gulf  states  and  other  countries  in  the 
Middle  East,  particularly  Saudi  Arabia, 
Syria,  the  United  Arab  Emirates  and,  until 
recently.  Iraq  and  Kuwait.  While  up  to  one 
million  were  displaced  by  the  war.  some  of 
these  are  now  returning.  At  the  same  time, 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  each  Egyptians, 
Lebanese.  Palestinians  and  Yemenis  also 
comprise  the  migrant  labour  force  in  the  re- 
gion, along  with  many  expatriates  from  Eu- 
rope, other  African  countries  and  the  Ameri- 
cas. 

The  Pacific 
Migration  Is  also  a  reality  across  the  vast 
Oceania  or  Pacific  region.  Many  residents  of 
Pacific  island  nations  have  emigrated  to 
Australia,  New  Zealand  and  the  United 
States  in  search  of  employment.  An  ominous 


consequence  of  the  expected  rise  in  sea  levels 
due  to  "global  warming"  will  be  the  eventual 
submersion  of  entire  island  nations.  If  cur- 
rent trends  continue,  tens  of  thousands  of 
Pacific  islanders  will  be  displaced  within 
some  twenty  to  thirty  years. 

MAJOR  DILEMMAS 

These  large  scale  and  global  movements  of 
people  present  us  and  the  world  with  several 
huge  dilemmas.  These  include: 

—the  increasing  dimensions  of  migration, 
both  within  nearly  all  world  regions  and 
Inter-regionally,  during  a  period  of  increas- 
ing economic  difficulties  across  the  globe; 

— the  rising  pressures  for  movement  across 
the  increasingly  marked  differences  in 
labour  market  and  demographic  trends  be- 
tween the  industrialized  countries  of  the 
"North"  and  the  under-  or  mal-developed 
"South"; 

—a  frightful  rise  in  incidents  of  hostility 
and  violent  attacks  against  migrants  and 
immigrants,  especially  but  not  only  in  the 
industrialized  countries; 

—rapid  expansion  of  restrictive  immigra- 
tion control  and  the  imposition  of  draconian 
"deterrence  measures"  against  the  move- 
ment of  people  by  governments  worldwide; 

—the  breakdown  of  sustainable  economic, 
political,  social  and  environmental  situa- 
tions which  otherwise  allowed  people  to  sur- 
vive and  remain  in  their  traditional  conunu- 
nities  and  their  own  countries. 

VIOLENCE  AND  RESTRICTIONS 

Two  aspects  of  these  dilemmas  are  espe- 
cially negative.  This  must  be  of  Immediate 
concern  for  non-governmental  organizations. 
One  is  the  increasingly  restrictive  attitude 
by  Western  countries  against  granting  refuge 
to  persons  fleeing  war  and  persecution.  The 
main  features  are  plummeting  rates  of  ac- 
ceptance of  asylum  (refugee  status)  claims 
and  the  imposition  of  restrictions  that  pre- 
vent potential  asylum-seekers  from  even 
getting  to  where  they  can  flle  a  claim. 

Tragically,  these  restrictions  are  being  jus- 
tified and  popularized  by  an  anti-foreigner 
and  anti-migrant  rhetoric  that  claims  that 
most  people  arriving  in  Western  countries 
and  claiming  asylum  are  simply  "economic" 
migrants.  This  rhetoric  poses  that  those 
coming  from  the  rest  of  the  world  are  volun- 
tarily arriving  simply  to  seek  economic  for- 
tune. Some  views  go  further  to  suggest  that 
these  movements  of  people  from  South  to 
North  actually  constitute  a  hostile  and 
quasi-premeditated  "invasion"  of  peoples 
threatening  to  overwhelm  and  subvert  West- 
ern societies. 

Another  of  the  dilemmas  cited  above  may 
require  even  more  urgent  response  from 
NCSO's,  especially  those  based  in  this  region. 
That  is  the  rising  incidences  of  violent  at- 
tacks on  migrants,  refugees  and  immigrants 
throughout  Europe.  Especially  targetted  are 
those  who  are  more  racially  and  culturally 
different  than  the  dominant  populations. 
However,  this  situation.  I  might  add.  is  also 
becoming  more  prevalent  in  North  America 
and  Australia  as  well. 

WHERE  ARE  THE  NGO'S? 

Despite  these  major  human  dilemmas 
posed  by  the  Immensity  of  global  migration 
today,  there  exist  virtually  no  international 
non-governmental  organizations  primarily 
dedicated  to  migration  issues.  The  excep- 
tions are  church  related  agencies,  two  of 
which  participate  in  ICVA.  These  are  the 
International  Catholic  Migration  Commis- 
sion (ICMC),  the  Pontifical  Council  for  the 
Pastoral  Care  of  Migrants  and  Itinerants, 
the  World  Council  of  Churches'  Migration 
Secretariat,  and,  in  this  region,  the  Churches 
Conunlttee  for  Migrants  in  Europe. 


I  should  hasten  to  add  that  there  are  nu- 
merous local  and  some  national  NGO's  in 
several  countries  which  focus  on  migration. 
However,  these  for  the  most  part  address  do- 
mestic immigration  or  migration  questions, 
or  focus  on  the  situation  of  their  own  nation- 
als. As  examples,  we  can  cite  the  Australian 
Migration  Center,  the  Servico  Pastoral  dos 
Migrantes  in  Brazil.  CIMADE  and  the  Groupe 
d'Informatlon  et  de  Soutlen  des  Travailleurs 
Immigres  en  France,  the  Asian  Migrant  Cen- 
tre in  Hong  Kong,  Friends  of  Filipino  Mi- 
grant Workers  (KAIBIGAN)  in  the  Phil- 
ippines, and  the  National  Immigration.  Refu- 
gee and  Citizenship  Forum  and  the  National 
Network  on  Immigrant  and  Refugee  Rights 
in  the  USA. 

There  are.  as  well,  several  international 
associations  of  migrant  workers,  such  as  the 
Commission  of  Filipino  Migrant  Workers  in 
Europe  and  important  study  and  documenta- 
tion centers,  such  as  the  Center  for  Migra- 
tion Studies  in  the  USA. 

However,  there  is  no  other  international 
coalition  or  grouping  of  these  organizations 
or  of  other  NGO's.  such  as  some  ICVA  mem- 
bers, which  have  some  concern  or  pro- 
grammatic activity  on  migration  Issues. 

ROOTS  AND  DEFINmON 

My  current  work  is  constantly  strengthen- 
ing the  perception  that  most  migration  is 
not  voluntary.  Rather,  it  reflects  cir- 
cumstances which  in  most  cases  are  as  com- 
pelling as  those  seen  to  motivate  the  flight 
of  people  recognized  as  refugees. 

At  least  in  some  quarters,  there  is  increas- 
ing understanding  that  the  motivations  for 
most  migration  run  along  a  continuum  span- 
ning political  and  economic  factors.  These 
reach  from  motivations  of  fleeing  immediate 
threats  to  life,  safety  and  freedom  to  those 
which  essentially  compel  departure  from  sit- 
uations where  the  prospects  for  life — even 
survival— are  marginal  or  non-existent. 

An  International  Organization  for  Migra- 
tion paper  notes  that  it  is  not  the  absolute 
difference  in  economic  and  demographic  con- 
ditions between  current  sending  and  receiv- 
ing countries  which  primarily  induces  mi- 
gration elsewhere.  Rather,  it  is  conditions 
falling  below  a  critical  threshold  of  tolerance 
for  people  to  stay  at  home.  That  threshold  Is 
the  minimum  situation  below  which  people 
no  longer  see  a  possible  future  for  them- 
selves and  their  families.  The  tolerable  eco- 
nomic levels  and  conditions  may  be  quite 
different  in  different  places,  but  clearly,  the 
basic  condition  is  the  ability  to  survive  with- 
in some  minimal  local  standard  of  decency. 

War.  conflict-related  conditions,  and  situa- 
tions of  wide-spread  human  rights  violations 
remain  the  most  volatile  and  traumatic 
causes  of  movements  of  people.  However,  the 
destruction  of  traditional  rural  systems  and 
infrastructures,  massive  environmental  deg- 
radation, and  breakdown  of  productive  proc- 
esses due  to  the  destruction  of  productive  as- 
sets are  today  major  and  growing  factors 
compelling  mass  migrations. 

An  aspect  of  these  disasters  is  the  continu- 
ing displacement  of  peoples  from  productive 
agricultural  land  through  economic  or  polit- 
ical coercion.  The  removal  of  peoples  from 
their  traditional  lands  that  blacks  experi- 
enced in  Southern  Africa  is  still  continuing 
today  in  areas  such  as  Mexico,  the  Phil- 
ippines, and  even  the  United  States.  In  nu- 
merous countries  around  the  world,  inter- 
national agri-business  enterprises  are  buying 
up  or  otherwise  taking  over  large  tracts  of 
land  previously  dedicated  to  small  scale 
farming.  The  labor-intensive  farming  sup- 
porting many  families  is  being  replaced  with 
large-scale,   often  highly  mechanized  agri- 


culture. The  result  is  the  forced  displace- 
ment of  the  farmers  and  their  families,  often 
to  urban  areas  where  there  are  simply  no  op- 
portunities to  make  a  living,  and  where  sur- 
vival itself  may  be  precarious. 

CHALLENGES  FOR  THE  NGO'S 

I  believe  that  the  dilemmas  posed  by  in- 
creasing migration  and  the  situations  which 
compel  movement  of  peoples  pose  three 
major  challenges  for  N(K)'s  and  the  inter- 
national community.  These  are,  flrst,  to  de- 
termine anew  who  are  the  people  who  need 
protection  and  who  may  require  some  forms 
of  assistance,  thus  having  some  claim  to  the 
attention  of  NGO's  and  the  international 
system.  Second,  we  must  determine  how  to 
effectively  uphold  the  dignity  and  defend  the 
rights  of  the  different  groupings  of  people  on 
the  move,  without  supporting  the  needs  of 
one  category  at  the  sacrifice  of  the  rights  or 
dignity  of  other  categories.  Thirdly,  the  real 
inrunedlate  and  long  term  challenge  is  to  de- 
termine how  to  address  the  root  causes  of 
the  overall  migratory  dilemma.  If  we  cannot 
face  this  challenge  in  our  work,  we  will  only 
be  faced  with  more  millions  of  people  dis- 
placed from  ravaged  lands  across  the  world 
seeking  to  flee  or  migrate  with  nowhere  to 
go. 

WHO  DESERVES  ATTENTION? 

It  is  my  sense  that  a  most  immediate  ques- 
tion for  our  organizations  and  constituencies 
is  that  of  redetermining  who  needs  protec- 
tion and  who  should  have  some  claim  to 
international  legal  recognition.  This  is  cer- 
tainly not  to  reject  or  diminish  the  current, 
globally  accepted  legal  deflnition  but  to  af- 
firm unequivocably  that  it  is  now  far  from 
adequate  in  today's  world. 

I  would  note  that  the  just  issued  draft  re- 
port of  the  special  UNHCR  Working  Group 
on  Solutions  sind  Protections  is  already 
quite  illustrative  in  this  regard.  As  you  may 
have  noted  in  the  document  from  the  work- 
ing group,  some  seven  categories  of  persons 
of  concern  to  the  group  are  identified.  These 
are  defined  as  "those  associated  with  the 
search  for  asylum  and  refuge."  Categories 
one  and  two  include  persons  covered  by  the 
1951  Convention  and  persons  covered  by  the 
OAU  (Organization  of  African  Unity)  Con- 
vention or  the  Cartagena  Declaration. 

What  is  especially  notable  is  that  category 
three  describes  "others  forced  to  leave  or 
prevented  from  returning  because  of  man- 
made  disasters"  and  category  four  "persons 
forced  to  leave  or  prevented  from  returning 
because  of  natural  or  ecological  disaster  or 
extreme  poverty."  The  discussion  reported 
from  the  working  group  Indicates  that  the 
participants,  representatives  of  govern- 
ments, recognized  protection  needs  among 
people  compelled  to  migrate  or  flee  such  cir- 
cumstances. While  no  consensus  has  yet 
emerged  on  the  many  questions  regarding 
these  groupings,  their  motivations  for  flight, 
and  what  to  do  about  them,  the  door  is  open- 
ing to  new  considerations  of  who  needs  pro- 
tection. 

While  category  five  referred  to  rejected 
asylum  seekers  and  category  seven  to  state- 
less persons,  category  six  also  opened  a 
major  area  of  international  debate  over  who 
needs  protection.  This  topic  is  the  internally 
displaced  persons,  with  the  group  report  In- 
dicating general  recognition  that  these  peo- 
ple fled  some  of  the  same  causes  and  faced 
many  of  the  same  problems  as  refugees  and 
externally  displaced  persons. 

THE  IDEOLOGIZED  BACKDROP 

As  we  discuss  definitions,  I  would  also  like 
to  note  that  the  concept  and  implementation 
of  the  basic  international  refugee  definition 
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with  has  been  a  very  ideologized 
politically  manipulated  understanding. 
safe  to  say  now  that  this  defini- 
efcerged  out  of  the  post  World  War  n 
rar"  political  environment  as  an  in- 
formulated  and  used  by  a  political 
states  to  pursue  specific  geo-politl- 
i.  This  definition,  and  most  certainly 
izatlon.  responded  first  and  foremost 
political  needs  of  the  dominant  West- 
ecjnomic  powers  to  delegitimize  and  de- 
the  contending  "socialist"  politl- 
ecc^omic  system. 

recently,  the  emphasis  of  the  appli- 

of  the  1951  Convention  definition  has 

persons  fleeing  the  political  and  eco- 

nneasures  of  the  so-called  totalitarian 

regimes,    the    self-proclaimed    com- 

states  in  Europe,  and  later  elsewhere. 

until  the  1967  Protocol,  the  definition 

only   to  Europe.   Even   with   a  ref- 

to  the  individual  in  the  definition. 

states'  practices  often  reflected  a  de 

roup  designation  of  presumed  eligi- 

or  persons  leaving  those  communist- 
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I  same  time,  even  until  today,  most 
fleeing  similar  circumstances  of  to- 
dictatorial    repression    in    other 
communist  states  have  simply  not 
rfcognized  or  protected  by  the  inter- 
system.   This  despite   the   reality 
nfmerous  other  regimes  have  and  con- 
rely  on  national  secret  political  po- 
with   torture,   executions   and 
economic  measures  against  opponents 
as  brutal  and  omnipresent  as 
t|lized  by  Stalin.  Have  the  many  thou- 
people  who  fled  the  brutal  dictator- 
Pinochet  in  Chile,  Duvalier  in  Haiti, 
in  Indonesia  or  Mbuto  in  Zaire  been 
iny  less  qualified  for  recognition  as 
than  the  many  Eastern  Europeans 
in  the  West? 
group   of  people   fleeing   inrune- 
life-threatenlng  circumstances,  but 
.re  not  at  all  recognized  by  the  cur- 
regime  are  those  fleeing  the  aft- 
state  authority  and  the  correspond- 
olent  chaos  in  places  such  as  Colom- 
and  Somalia.  Again,  it  appears 
recognition  of  victims  of  these  situ- 
is  those  of  other  countries  within  the 
tical    spheres    of    influence    of   the 
industrialized  powers,  has  not  been 
to  include  In  the  refugee  practice 
decades, 
is  especially  stark  is  the  extent  to 
;he  Western  nations  now  strive   to 
abandon  their  commitment  to  even 
c  elements  of  the  old  refugee  defini- 
would  appear  that  it  is  no  mere  coin- 
that  this  happens  precisely  at  a  his- 
moment  when  the  concept  and  prac- 
refugee  recognition  no  longer  serves 
tical  purposes. 


leral 


Le  lanon 
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HUMAN  RIGHTS  AND  DIGNITY 

lecond   major   challenge   is    in   part 

with  some  resolution  of  the  first. 

extent  that  we  can  recognize  that 

a  larger  number  of  people  on  the 

deeding  some  recognition,  protection 

support  in  the  extent  NGOs  and  others 

a  role  in  affirming  the  dignity  of 

people  and  in  assuming  responsibility 

advc  cate  for  upholding  their  rights.  The 

In  not  addressing  these  questions  is 

remaining   on   the    ever    narrower 

of    defending    certain    people    and 

is  "legitimate"  refugees  and  conced- 

he  prevailing  trends  that  the  others 

so  legitimate;  whatever  happens  to 

too  bad  but  there's  not  much  we  can 

it. 


Inasmuch  as  the  world  regime  is  domi- 
nated by  the  nation-state  concept,  we  may 
still  need  to  concede  certain  "states  rights" 
of  control  over  who  Is  lawfully  admitted  to 
remain  in  national  territories.  Nonetheless, 
as  the  refugee  system  poses,  there  are  clear- 
ly basic  human  rights  and  international  obli- 
gations which  supercede  state  prerogatives. 

At  present,  as  attacks  on  foreigners  in  so- 
cieties increase,  it  is  imperative  to  reassert 
a  broad  perspective  of  upholding  basic  dig- 
nity of  all.  regardless  of  status  or  motiva- 
tion, and  of  defending  the  basic  human 
rights  recognized  in  international  instru- 
ments without  distinction  to  nationality  or 
legal  residence  status.  Doing  otherwise,  de- 
fending Just  refugees  or  particular  groups 
will  only  lead  to  an  ideological  dead  end  of 
simply  arguing  where  the  line  is  to  be  drawn 
between  those  who  must  be  protected  and 
those  whose  persecution  can  be  Justified  or 
explained. 

Certainly,  in  the  context  of  our  inter- 
national system,  we  must  go  on  distinguish- 
ing within  legal  frameworks  between  those 
with  claims  to  refugee  status  and.  therefore, 
additional  protections.  On  the  other  hand,  I 
believe  it  also  Imperative  for  NGOs  to  pub- 
licly take  a  stance  of  defining,  asserting  and 
advocating  for  basic  guarantees  for  the 
rights  of  all  migrants.  And  thus  to  engage  in 
concrete  activities  in  local  communities  to 
interpret  to  the  public  a  positive  image 
around  the  basic  dignity  of  people  on  the 
move,  while  explicitly  and  vocally  condemn- 
ing any  and  all  attacks  or  hostility  against 
any  foreigner,  or  other  minority  group  for 
that  matter. 

THE  NEW  CONVENTION 

Here,  we  can  and  must  make  use  of  the  new 
1990  International  Convention  on  the  Protec- 
tion of  the  Rights  of  All  Migrant  Workers 
and  Their  Families.  This  Convention  pro- 
vides a  broad  but  basic  definition  of  human 
rights  applicable  to  migrant  workers  and 
their  families.  It  was  Just  approved  by  the 
U.N.  General  Assembly  last  December,  after 
ten  years  of  arduous  negotiation.  This  new 
human  rights  Instrument  can  serve  as  a 
basic  tool  to  defend  the  dignity  and  insure 
humanitarian  treatment  of  migrants.  Indeed, 
campaigning  to  promote  ratification  by  gov- 
ernments can  itself  highlight  the  role  and 
contributions  of  migrant  workers  in  many 
countries  and  to  gain  recognition  of  their 
rights. 

ADDRESSING  THE  ROOT  CAUSES 

Perhaps  the  most  fundamental  challenge 
we  face  is  responding  to  the  factors  which  in 
most  cases  mean  that  migration  is  not  a 
matter  of  choice.  I  would  suggest  that  this 
can  also  be  considered  most  fundamentally  a 
question  of  human  rights.  Just  as  we  have 
strived  to  develop  the  concepts  of  the  right 
to  leave  and  to  return  to  one's  homeland,  I 
think  we  should  also  develop  and  assert  a 
language  of  a  fundamental  right  to  Temain  in 
one's  homeland,  indeed  in  one's  community 
or  locality  of  origin. 

If,  increasingly,  migration  is  the  visible, 
human  consequence  of  environmental  de- 
struction and  the  failure  of  "development " 
models  and  of  economic  systems  to  provide 
employment  and  to  meet  basic  human  needs, 
then  these  factors  will  have  to  be  better  un- 
derstood and  changed  if  people  are  to  be  able 
to  stay  at  home.  And  indeed,  the  information 
I  see  indicates  that  most  people  migrating, 
whether  refugees  or  otherwise,  would  rather 
have  stayed  in  their  own  places  of  origin. 

It  is  clear,  at  least  to  many  church  enti- 
ties, that  social  and  political  peace  will  only 
come  about  when  a  measure  of  Justice,  eco- 


nomic and  social,  is  assured.  I  see  more  evi- 
dence of  awareness  that  economic  Justice  can 
only  come  about  through  a  global  shift  to 
more  sustainable  and  participatory  develop- 
ment models  and  economic  processes.  These 
may  indeed  need  to  be  more  regionally  and 
locally  defined  by  traditions,  cultures  and 
conditions,  in  contrast  to  pursuing  the  cur- 
rently dominant  "market  system"  model  of 
capitalist  production  based  on  ever-expand- 
ing material  consumption  in  turn  consuming 
the  non-renewable  resources  of  the  world. 

The  point  is.  we  must  confront  such  ques- 
tions and  assertions  as  these  in  order  to  even 
consider  trying  to  ameliorate  the  pressures 
compelling  so  much  of  global  migration 
today.  Otherwise,  as  I  said  earlier,  we  will  be 
faced  with  m'ore  millions  of  people  seeking 
to  migrate  within  and  to  all  regions  of  the 
world,  with  no  place  willing  or  able  to  accept 
them.  And  our  societies  will  experience  even 
more  hostilities  and  violence  than  we  see 
now. 

Clearly,  this  means  that  a  most  essential 
question  which  we,  and  the  world,  must  ad- 
dress, is  upholding  or  restoring  the  essential 
economic  and  social  viability  of  home  envi- 
ronments throughout  our  world. 

THE  TASKS  FOR  NCOS 

So,  several  specific  questions  and  tasks 
present  themselves  in  taking  up  these  chal- 
lenges. First,  is  to  work  towards  redefining 
needs  and  categories  of  people  on  the  move. 
This  would  Involve  both  the  distinguishing 
who  we  see  today  as  refugees  and  at  the 
same  time  recognizing  the  continuum  of  mo- 
tivations which  compel  most  migration. 

This  redefinition  would  Involve  tasks  of 
working  and  advocating  in  the  international 
community,  with  inter-governmental  organi- 
zations, legal  institutions,  governments,  to 
bring  about  official  recognition,  protection 
and  assistance  to  those  needing  it. 

Then,  and  alongside  the  above,  is  building 
what  has  been  referred  to  as  a  "culture  of 
solidarity"  with  the  people  on  the  move  and 
their  communities.  A  major  component  must 
be  organizing  of  viable  and  effective  cam- 
paigns to  impede  hostility  and  uphold  basic 
human  dignity  and  rights  of  refugees  and  mi- 
grants. In  this  work,  a  vital,  parallel  step  is 
to  develop  relations  and  cocperation  with 
the  organizations  and  communities  of  refu- 
gees and  migrants  themselves. 

And,  of  course,  NGOs  individually  and  col- 
lectively must  build  our  analysis,  under- 
standing and  action  on  the  underlying  causes 
of  migration.  In  particular,  this  will  involve 
challenging  eurocentric  or  northern-centric 
views  predominating  in  our  societies  and 
within  NGO  constituencies.  Such  views  tend 
to  separate  or  isolate  the  actions  of  our  gov- 
ernments, the  models  of  our  corporations 
and  banks,  and  our  national  military  aid  and 
arms  sales  from  the  human,  social  and  politi- 
cal consequences  in  other  parts  of  the  world 
of  these  actions,  models  and  aid.  Not  that 
there  aren't  also  similarily  bold  challenges 
to  be  faced  by  southern  NGOs  with  their  so- 
cieties and  governments. 

IMMEDIATE  STEPS 

For  immediate  action  by  ICVA  and  this 
working  group,  I  pose  the  following  sugges- 
tions: 

1.  Commend  to  member  agencies  work  on 
promoting  the  ratification  and  implementa- 
tion of  the  1990  International  Convention  on 
the  Protection  of  the  Rights  of  All  Migrant 
Workers  and  the  Families.  We  should  ask 
members  to  take  an  active  role  in  organizing 
advocacy  efforts  with  their  national  govern- 
ments. It  is  going  to  require  a  lot  of  work  to 
get  even  the  minimum  number  of  twenty 


governments  to  ratify  for  this  Convention  to 
enter  into  force. 

The  World  Council  of  Churches  Migration 
Secretariat,  together  with  the  Churches 
Committee  on  Migrants  in  Europe  and  the 
Quaker  U.N.  Office,  have  prepared  a  booklet 
called  "Proclaiming  Migrants  Rights"  to 
help  promote  the  Convention.  It  is  available 
in  English,  French,  German  and  Spanish,  and 
can  be  obtained  from  the  WCC  in  bulk  quan- 
tities for  widespread  distribution. 

2.  Formalize  an  ongoing  discussion  within 
this  working  group  to  develop  NGO  perspec- 
tives on  migration  issues.  Presumably,  the 
agenda  would  include  identifying  protection 
needs  and  new  definitions  for  people  on  the 
move,  as  well  as  exploring  cooperative  NGO 
work  to  develop  a  culture  of  solidarity.  I 
would  suggest  we  initiate  the  "contact  group 
on  migration"  that  was  proposed  for  this 
ICVA  Working  Group  some  time  ago.  My  of- 
fice is  willing  to  serve  as  a  convenor  for  it. 

3.  Include  migrration  as  a  specific  compo- 
nent of  the  ICVA  related  discussions  and  ac- 
tivities in  preparation  for  the  UN  Conference 
on  the  Environment  and  Development 
(UNCED)  in  Brazil  in  1992.  This  could  cer- 
tainly be  done  by  exploring  further  under- 
standing of  migration  as  a  major  human  con- 
sequence of  today's  global  environmental, 
development  and  economic  disasters. 

Thank  you  for  your  consideration  of  these 
ideas  and  proposals. 

Patrick  A.  Taran, 
Secretary  for  Migration, 
World  Council  of  Churches. 


INTERMODAL  SURFACE  TRANS- 
PORTATION EFFICIENCY  ACT, 
SECTION  4010,  EXEMPTION  OF 
CUSTOM  HARVESTING  FARM  MA- 
CHINERY 

Mr.  BURNS.  Mr.  President,  as  we  all 
know  a  major  piece  of  legislation,  the 
Intermodal  Surface  Transportation  Ef- 
ficiency Act  of  1991,  was  passed  a  few 
hours  before  adjournment  on  November 
27,  1991.  Prior  to  voting  on  that  legisla- 
tion, my  staff  and  I  did  our  best  to  look 
over  the  bill  and  understand  its  provi- 
sions. As  you  know.  Mr.  President,  that 
is  not  an  easy  task  when  there  is  only 
1  or  2  copies  of  a  1,000  page  bill  avail- 
able to  all  Members  of  the  Senate.  In 
addition,  as  far  as  I  know  there  were  no 
copies  of  the  report  language  available 
for  Members  to  review  prior  to  voting 
on  November  27.  As  a  result,  I  voted  on 
the  bill  and  made  a  statement  in  sup- 
port of  it  and  several  provisions  that 
were  originally  included  by  myself 
based  on  the  information  available  to 
me  at  the  time.  Naturally,  I  was  very 
disappointed  to  learn  of  report  lan- 
guage accompanying  the  ti*anspor- 
tation  bill  that  undermines  the  intent 
of  one  such  provision  to  exempt  custom 
harvesters  from  the  commercial  driv- 
ers license  [CDL]  requirements  man- 
dated under  the  Commercial  Motor  Ve- 
hicle Safety  Act  of  1986  [CMVSA].  The 
Senate  Conimerce  conferees,  led  by 
Senator  ExoN,  fought  long  and  hard  to 
retain  this  amendment.  It  was  one  of 
the  last  issues  in  disagreement  between 
the  House  and  Senate  Commerce  con- 
ferees. I  see  Senator  Exon  is  on  the 
floor;  I  wonder  if  he  might  describe  for 
us  what  happened? 


Mr.  EXON.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Montana.  I  would  be  happy  to  do  so.  As 
the  Senator  has  already  stated,  the 
CDL  exemption  was  one  of  the  last  is- 
sues on  the  table  for  the  Conmierce 
conferees.  At  the  Uth  hour,  over  strong 
opposition  in  the  House  to  any  exemp- 
tion, a  compromise  was  reached  provid- 
ing an  exemption  only  for  "custom 
harvesting  farm  machinery."  I  was  dis- 
appointed that  we  could  not  provide 
this  much-needed  regulatory  relief  to 
the  other  farm-related  operations  in- 
cluded in  the  original  amendment,  but 
was  pleased  to  help  this  important  part 
of  the  agricultural  community.  My  un- 
derstanding of  the  agreement  was  that 
the  bill  would  exempt  custom  harvest- 
ing farm  machinery — period — no  excep- 
tions. This  was  a  concession  on  the 
Senate's  part  given  that  we  had  passed 
the  CDL  waiver  for  farm  retailers  and 
custom  harvesters  four  times.  Concerns 
have  been  raised  that  the  report  lan- 
guage does  not  recognize  the  operating 
needs  of  the  custom  harvesters  and 
confused  the  scope  of  the  intended  ex- 
emption. I  think  we  should  work  with 
the  Department  of  Transportation  to 
get  this  matter  clarified  prior  to  April 
1,  1992,  the  date  by  which  all  States 
must  have  a  CDL  Program  in  place. 

Mr.  BURNS.  I  agree  completely.  In 
fact,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  a 
letter  from  18  Senators  requesting  the 
Department's  interpretation  of  this 
provision.  If  they  decide  to  interpret 
the  bill  language  narrowly,  then  a  leg- 
islative remedy  may  be  in  order. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  DC,  January  6, 1992. 
Adm.  James  B.  Busey, 

Acting  Secretary  of  Transportation.  Department 
of  Transportation.  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Jim:  We  are  writing  to  seek  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation's  interpretation 
of  Section  4010  of  the  Intermodal  Surface 
Transportation  Efficiency  Act  of  1991  (H.R. 
2950).  The  language  itself  clearly  grants  an 
exemption  from  the  commercial  drivers  li- 
cense (CDL)  requirements  in  Section  12019(5) 
of  the  Commercial  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act 
of  1986  to  custom  harvesting  farm  machin- 
ery. This  is  something  that  we  have  sought 
for  over  a  year  and  is  similar  to  legislation 
that  has  passed  the  Senate  four  times  during 
that  time. 

However,  some  concerns  have  been  raised 
with  regard  to  the  report  language  accom- 
panying Section  4010.  The  bill  language 
grants  a  straightforward  exemption  with  no 
defining  terms,  while  the  report  language 
places  caveats  on  the  exemption. 

It  is  very  important  that  we  know  as  soon 

as  possible  how  DOT  will  Interpret  Section 

4010  so  that  we  can  proceed  accordingly  once 

the  Senate  reconvenes  to  consider  a  possible 

technical  corrections  bill.  Your  assistance 

and  prompt  reply  will  be  much  appreciated. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Robert   Dole,    J.    James   Exon,    Conrad 

Burns,  Thomas  A.  Daschle.  Quentin  N. 

Burdick.  Brock  Adams.  Lloyd  Bentsen. 

Charles  E.  Grassley,  Robert  J.  Kerrey, 

Christopher  S.  Bond,  Jake  Garn,  Max 


Baucus,  Kent  Conrad.  Wendell  H.  Ford, 
David  L.  Boren.  Larry  E.  Craig.  Robert 
W.  Kasten.  Malcolm  Wallop. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  wonder  if  the  Senators 
would  yield  to  me  for  some  brief  com- 
ments. As  you  both  know,  Kansas  is 
the  home  base  of  operations  for  a  num- 
ber of  custom  harvesting  operations 
and  I  have  been  very  active  in  seeking 
a  CDL  waiver  for  them.  I  think  we 
should  remind  our  colleagues  this  is  an 
important  issue.  It  is  a  question  of 
when  regulation  ceases  to  be  beneficial 
to  society  and  becomes  a  burden — of 
when  the  costs  outweigh  the  benefits. 
This  is  clearly  a  situation  where  the 
costs  of  the  CDL  requirements  out- 
weigh the  benefits.  The  custom  har- 
vesters operate  on  a  seasonal  basis 
using  part-time  labor.  This  require- 
ment puts  the  efficiency  and  quality  of 
their  operations  at  risk.  It  is  difficult 
and  expensive  to  hire  seasonal,  tem- 
porary help  with  CDL's.  If  they  have  a 
CDL.  they  will  want  more  pay.  The 
custom  harvesters  already  operate  on  a 
mariginal  basis,  and  this  additional 
burden  could  push  them  over  the  wrong 
edge.  When  DOT  originally  granted  an 
exemption  from  the  CDL  requirements 
to  the  farmers  themselves,  they  did  so 
after  determining  that  they  could 
present  an  unnecessary  burden  to  the 
marginal  farmers.  I  see  no  difference 
between  that  finding  as  it  related  to 
farmers  and  the  situation  now  faced  by 
the  custom  harvesters.  Would  my  col- 
leagues not  agree  with  that  view? 

Mr.  EXON.  Absolutely;  the  Senator 
raises  a  veir  valid  point.  He  points  out 
why  we  have  battled  so  long  to  obtain 
a  waiver  for  the  custom  harvesters.  I 
would  also  like  to  make  note  of  an- 
other aspect  of  DOT'S  prior  record  with 
regard  to  custom  harvesters.  Under 
section  391.2  of  the  Federal  Motor  Car- 
rier Safety  Regulations  [FMCSR's], 
DOT  exempted  custom  harvesting  oper- 
ators firom  the  21  year  age  requirement 
set  for  all  drivers  of  commercial  motor 
vehicles.  The  exemption  applies  to  the 
transport  of  farm  machinery,  supplies, 
or  both,  to  or  from  a  fann,  for  custom 
harvesting  operations  on  a  farm,  or 
transporting  custom-harvested  crops  to 
storage  or  market.  In  this  instance, 
DOT  recognized  the  unique  nature  of 
the  custom  harvesting  business  and  its 
limited  labor  pool.  The  report  language 
included  in  the  Intermodal  Surface 
Transportation  Efficiency  Act  of  1991  is 
inconsistent  with  DOT's  treatment  of 
custom  harvesters  in  prior  law.  I  would 
like  to  have  DOT  specify  for  us  wheth- 
er or  not  they  will  follow  this  prece- 
dent in  granting  this  further  exemp- 
tion to  the  custom  harvesters. 

Mr.  BURNS.  I  think  it  is  also  impor- 
tant that  the  Record  show  exactly  who 
it  is  we  are  talking  about  here.  There 
are  approximately  2,000  custom  har- 
vesters in  the  United  States,  each  with 
an  average  crew  of  five  or  six  employ- 
ees, for  a  total  of  10,000  to  12,000  people 
who  may  be  affected  by  this  new  waiv- 
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average  harvest  crew  has  three 
three  grain  trucks,  and  one 
truck.  The  crew  works  for  an 
of  26  farmers  each  year,  oper- 
five  different  States,  and  trav- 
miles.  The  custom  harvester 
on  would   only  apply   to   this 
group  of  people  and  operations. 
)OLE.  The  Record  should  also 
lat  the  custom  harvesters  have 
safety  record.  Obviously,  safety 
concern  to  the  Department 
on  and  to  the  Members 
Kansas-based  U.S.   Custom 
Inc.  conducted  a  survey  of 
in  an  attempt  to  provide 
data.  The  group  partici- 
represents  a  good  cross-section 
nembership  with  125  harvest  op- 
completing  the  survey,  23  per- 
the  total  membership.  The  re- 
\  'ere  as  follows:   First,  an  esti- 
i  ccident  rate  of  0.5  percent  per 
custom  harvesters  involved  in 
with  another  party  while 
equipment  between  jobs,  7  acci- 
i^Bcorded  over  three  years  for  the 
involved  in  the  survey;  sec- 
estimated  accident  rate  of  2.5 
per  year  for  trucks  involved  in 
resulting  in  more  than  $1,000 
to  the  truck  itself:  and  third, 
accident  rate  of  1  percent 
in  accidents  where  there  has 
liability  claim.  Also,  of  the  125 
purveyed  there  has  only  been  one 
uel  spill  in  the  past  3  years  of 
10  gallons, 
that  this  information  is  help- 
the  Department  as  they  decide 
implement   the   custom   har- 
vaiver. 

;XON.  I  want  to  thank  my  col- 

for  their  comments.  I  am  gald 

ill  united  in  our  commitment  to 

sure  the  custom  harvesters  get 

we  intended  for  them.  I 

to  hearing  from  DOT  and 

with  you  both  during  the  2d 

of  the  102d  Congress. 
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ANDY  CARD 

CENNEDY.   Mr.   President.  ear- 
President  Bush  announced 
is  nominating  Andrew  Card  of 
Massacjhusetts  to  serve  as  Secretary  of 
I  join  many  others  in 
comm^ding  Mr.  Card  on  this  honor, 
forward  to  his  confirmation. 
(|ard  has  served  the  public  inter- 
distinction  for  many  years,  as 
representative   in   Massachu- 
more  recently  as  a  principal 
House  aide  in  the  Reagan  and 
ajiministrations.  As  Deputy  Chief 
under  President  Bush,  he  has 
effectively  on  a  wide  range  of 


!  nd 


of  us  are  well  aware  from  the 
on  the  far-reaching  transpor- 
jill  last  year,  this  country  faces 

challenges  on  transportation 
All  of  us  on  both  sides  of  the 
Congrress  look  forward  to  work- 


ing with  Mr.  Card  to  address  these  con- 
cerns and  to  implement  the  recently 
enacted  legislation  as  promptly  and  as 
effectively  as  possible. 

The  people  of  Massachusetts  are  par- 
ticularly fortunate  to  have  a  Secretary 
who  brings  extensive  knowledge  of  the 
State  to  the  job,  and  who  understands 
the  importance  of  the  central  artery 
project,  high-speed  rail,  mass  transit 
upgrades,  and  road  and  bridge  mainte- 
nance to  our  local  communities. 

Improved  and  modernized  transpor- 
tation systems  are  essential  to  our  re- 
gion's economic  recovery,  and  can  be  a 
principal  source  of  jobs  to  help  end  this 
painful  recession. 

In  fact,  Mr.  Card  will  be  following  in 
distinguished  Massachusetts  footsteps 
in  his  new  position  as  Secretary. 

Many  of  us  in  Congress  have  warm 
recollections  of  John  Volpe,  the  out- 
standing Governor  of  Massachusetts 
who  became  an  outstanding  Secretary 
of  Transportation,  serving  for  4  years 
under  President  Nixon. 

And  that  gives  me  an  idea.  If  Mr. 
Card  does  the  kind  of  job  we  expect, 
when  the  new  democratic  President  is 
inaugurated  next  January,  I  will  be 
among  the  first  to  urge  him  to  re- 
appoint Andy  Card  to  a  full  4-year  term 
as  Secretary  of  Transportation.  I  am 
confident  that  the  Nation  will  benefit 
from  that  kind  of  continuity. 


JOHN  THOMPSON 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  a  teen- 
ager from  my  State  made  national 
news  recently  for  his  bravery  after  a 
farm  accident.  John  Thompson,  an  18- 
year-old  from  Hurdsfield,  ND,  was 
working  alone  on  his  family  farm  when 
he  slipped  and  had  his  arms  torn  off  by 
farm  machinery.  He  not  only  made  it 
the  400  feet  to  the  house,  he  twisted  the 
doorknob  open  with  his  mouth, 
clenched  a  pencil  in  his  teeth  to  phone 
for  help,  and  then  waited  for  the  ambu- 
lance in  the  bathtub  so  he  wouldn't 
drip  blood  on  his  mother's  carpet. 

Luckily,  the  emergency  workers  who 
responded  to  the  call  had  been  trained 
on  what  to  do  in  this  type  of  situation. 
They  packed  the  severed  limbs,  which 
doctors  were  able  to  reattach.  John  is 
now  in  stable  condition  at  North  Me- 
morial Medical  Center  in  Robbinsdale, 
MN,  and  the  doctors  are  reporting  good 
circulation  in  both  arms. 

This  remarkable  young  man  kept  his 
cool  throughout  this  ordeal.  I  con- 
gratulate John  Thompson  for  his  cour- 
age and  wish  him  well  in  his  recovery. 
I  would  also  like  to  honor  those  emer- 
gency workers  and  health  care  profes- 
sionals who  made  it  possible  that  he 
will  have  use  of  both  arms  again. 

This  incident  illustrates  both  how 
dangerous  farming  can  be  and  the 
value  of  providing  emergency  medical 
services  to  rural  areas.  As  cochair  of 
the  Senate  Rural  Health  Caucus  and 
chairman  of  the  Agriculture  Appropria- 


tions Subcommittee,  I  call  on  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  renewed  effort  to 
promote  farm  safety  and  prevent  this 
type  of  accident  and  to  guarantee  that 
rural  areas  have  access  to  emergency 
medical  care  and  other  needed  health 
services. 


ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  SUPREME 
COURT  DECISION  IN  ROE  VERSUS 
WADE 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President, 
today  we  who  support  a  woman's  right 
to  choose  celebrate  the  19th  anniver- 
sary of  Roe  versus  Wade.  I  would  like 
to  begin  with  a  quote  from  a  statement 
I  made  on  the  floor  of  this  Senate  on 
January  22,  1974,  the  first  anniversary 
of  Roe: 

{W)e  would  all  welcome  a  time  In  which 
abortion  Is  a  thing  of  the  past,  truly  a  medi- 
cal rarity.  With  adequate  family  planning  In- 
formation and  services  for  all  who  want,  but 
do  not  currently  have  access  to  them,  we 
could  virtually  eliminate  the  need  for  abor- 
tions. I  had  fervently  hoped  that  following 
the  Supreme  Court's  decision,  opponents  of 
legalized  abortion  would  begin  to  work  with 
us  to  make  family  planning  services  avail- 
able for  all,  so  that  abortions  might  one  day 
not  be  necessary.  Unfortunately,  however, 
we  find  today  some  opponents  of  legalized 
abortion  are  choosing  to  pursue  other 
courses — designed  to  override  the  Supreme 
Court  and  impose  new  restrictive  regulations 
on  Federal  programs— rather  than  the  far 
more  constructive  approach  of  helping  to 
prevent  unwanted  pregnancies. 

Mr.  President,  at  the  time  I  made 
those  remarks  I  would  not  have  be- 
lieved how  appropriate  they  would  be 
all  these  years  later.  I  thought  there 
would  be  a  few  years  of  controversy 
over  Roe,  and  then  we  as  a  Nation 
would  then  be  off  to  the  next  pressing 
constitutional  issue.  How  wrong  I  was! 

A  long  19  years  has  passed  since  Roe. 
The  right  to  choose  has  been  gradually 
eroded  through  court  decisions  and  leg- 
islative and  administrative  action.  The 
mixed  emotions  with  which  we  cele- 
brate Roe  have  never  been  as  acute  as 
they  are  on  this  particular  anniver- 
sary. For  just  yesterday  the  Supreme 
Court  announced  that  it  will  hear 
Planned  Parenthood  of  Southeastern 
Pennsylvania  versus  Casey,  a  head-on 
challenge  to  the  validity  of  Roe.  The 
Court's  decision  will  likely  have  the 
practical  effect  of  overturning  Roe — 
whether  the  Court  uses  that  language 
or  not. 

In  spite  of  these  setbacks,  there  is 
much  to  give  us  hope.  Mr.  President, 
Congress  has  the  means  to  ensure  the 
right  to  choose  regardless  of  the  ca- 
price of  the  Supreme  Court.  The  Free- 
dom of  Choice  Act,  first  introduced  in 
the  101st  Congress,  would  ensure  the 
right  recognized  in  Roe.  This  one-page 
piece  of  legislation,  which  would  sim- 
ply codify  Roe,  has  over  150  cosponsors 
in  the  Senate  and  House. 

In  addition  to  congressional  support 
to  maintain  the  right  to  choose,  we  in 
the  pro-choice  community  can  be  proud 
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of  our  impressive  strength  at  the  grass- 
roots level.  We  celebrate,  and  thank, 
those  medical  professionals  and  clinic 
personnel  who  remain  committed  to 
providing  safe  and  legal  abortions,  in 
the  face  of  harassment  and  even  vio- 
lence. We  celebrate,  and  thank,  those 
clinic  escorts  who  act  on  their  beliefs 
that  the  right  to-  choose  must  be  pro- 
tected for  each  and  every  woman  seek- 
ing to  exercise  it.  We  note  with  great 
appreciation  the  assistance  of  law  en- 
forcement personnel  in  many  commu- 
nities across  the  country  in  safeguard- 
ing the  clinics  from  interference.  We 
celebrate  the  steadfastness  of  the  nu- 
merous organizations  and  churches 
which  have  made  the  preservation  of 
the  right  to  choose  a  priority.  The  pub- 
lic education  they  do,  the  lobbying  of 
Congress  and  legislatures,  and  their 
many  other  activities  in  support  of 
choice  make  a  critical  difference.  We 
celebrate  those  individuals  in  public 
and  private  life  who  vote  and  speak  out 
for  choice.  And  I  personally  thank  and 
take  heart  from  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  Oregonians  who  have  stood 
with  me  over  the  years  in  support  of 
the  right  of  a  woman  to  make  her  own 
decision  in  this  matter. 

In  1969  when  I  came  here,  abortion 
was  illegal  in  nearly  every  State.  My 
attempt  to  legalize  abortion  as  a  fresh- 
man Senator  in  1970,  got  little  support. 
Then  Roe  was  decided  in  1973.  For 
about  a  year  we  had  relative  quiet. 
Then  the  attempts  to  chip  away  at  Roe 
began,  and  they  have  never  stopped. 
Some,  we  defeated— like  an  amendment 
which  would  deny  tax-exempt  status  to 
any  organization  aissociated  with  abor- 
tion. And  we  defeated  numerous  at- 
tempts to  pass  human  life  amend- 
ments. Some,  we  lost — like  the  Hyde 
amendment — after  long  and  bitter 
struggles  to  hold  them  off.  During  the 
19  years  since  Roe,  we  have  never  rest- 
ed. But  I  am  not  battle  weary.  My  en- 
joyment of  a  good  fight  has  served  me 
well  on  this  issue.  And  the  pro-choice 
community  has  been  steadfast.  We  are 
not  defeated.  We  will  win  this  one.  The 
American  public  is  on  our  side. 

On  this  19th  anniversary  of  Roe  ver- 
sus Wade,  I  urge  my  colleagues'  sup- 
port of  the  right  of  American  women  to 
control  their  reproductive  lives,  and  of 
the  Freedom  of  Choice  Act.  I  thank  the 
Chair. 
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THE  HEALTH  CARE  CRISIS  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
Americans  face  a  health  care  crisis.  It 
is  made  worse  by  our  economic  reces- 
sion. Americans  are  worried  about  los- 
ing their  jobs  and  they  are  worried 
about  how  they  are  going  to  provide 
health  care  for  themselves  and  their 
families. 

I  commend  the  majority  leader  for 
his  plan  to  bring  up  comprehensive 
health  legislation  this  year  and  for  his 


leadership  on  this  important  issue.  We 
need  to  get  on  with  the  job  of  com- 
prehensive reform  of  our  Nation's 
health  care  system. 

Our  Nation's  health  care  system  is  a 
patchwork  quilt  of  different  Govern- 
ment programs,  insurers,  and  provid- 
ers. Despite  our  country's  leadership  in 
health  research,  schools  of  medicine, 
development  of  pharmaceuticals,  and 
medical  technologies,  our  Nation's 
health  care  system  has  two  major  prob- 
lems that  must  be  addressed.  The  first 
is  that  lack  of  access  and  the  second  is 
the  spiraling  cost  of  health  care. 

In  terms  of  access  to  quality  health 
care,  there  are  over  34  million  unin- 
sured people  in  this  country,  including 
1  million  New  Jerseyites.  Another  60 
million  Americans  are  underinsured. 
The  majority  of  the  uninsured  are 
above  the  poverty  level  and  54  percent 
of  those  working  are  employed  full 
time.  Most  of  these  Americans  make 
too  much  money  to  qualify  for  Medic- 
aid but  lack  sufficient  resources  to  ob- 
tain their  own  insurance. 

But  they  are  not  alone.  Businesses 
also  have  a  hard  time  buying  insurance 
for  their  workers.  Some  insurance  com- 
panies engage  in  the  practice  of  cherry 
picking  and  will  not  underwrite  insur- 
ance for  some  businesses  and  employ- 
ees. In  many  cases  insurance  compa- 
nies will  not  insure  businesses  whose 
employees  and  dependents  have  pre- 
existing conditions. 

In  my  State,  half  of  the  nearly  1  mil- 
lion people  who  do  not  have  insurance 
are  employed.  And  many  of  the  work- 
ers who  do  have  insurance  live  in  fear 
of  losing  it.  Many  New  Jerseyites  are 
experiencing  an  economic  depression. 
Many  are  afraid  of  losing  their  job  and 
their  insurance  too.  Many  also  fear 
changing  jobs  and  are  experiencing  so- 
called  job  lock,  where  people  stay  in 
occupations  that  are  often  low-paying 
and  noncompatible  with  their  skills  be- 
cause they  cannot  afford  to  have  their 
families  go  without  health  insurance. 
This  is  no  way  to  live. 

My  State  has  tried  to  tackle  this  ac- 
cess crisis  by  setting  up  an  uncompen- 
sated care  trust  fund  to  reimburse  hos- 
pitals for  care  provided  to  those  who 
lack  insurance.  In  order  to  finance  this 
program,  there  is  a  19-percent  tax  lev- 
ied on  all  hospital  bills.  While  this  pro- 
gram provides  care  in  the  short  term 
for  many  New  Jerseyites,  this  tax 
drives  up  premium  costs  and  exacer- 
bates the  problem  of  access  and  cost  in 
the  long  run.  Because  of  the  recession, 
this  fund  has  teetered  on  the  brink  of 
bankruptcy.  It  is  clear  from  this  expe- 
rience that  States  cannot  comprehen- 
sively reform  the  health  care  system 
alone. 

The  second  problem  we  must  begin  to 
address  is  the  spiraling  cost  of  health 
care.  In  1991,  health  costs  in  our  coun- 
try were  5737  billion,  up  from  $676  bil- 
lion in  1990.  If  we  do  not  take  action 
immediately,  we  will  be  spending  more 


than  one  trillion  dollars  annually  on 
health  care,  before  the  end  of  this  cen- 
tury. 

The  United  States  also  spends  more 
per  person  on  health  care  than  any 
country  in  the  world— 40  percent  more 
than  Canada,  90  percent  more  than 
Germany,  twice  as  much  as  Japan. 

Who  pays  these  costs?  The  American 
people  do.  In  1980,  the  average  Amer- 
ican family  paid  $1,700  for  health  care 
expenses.  In  1991,  the  average  family 
paid  $4,300  for  the  same  care  including 
co-payments,  insurance  premiums, 
Medicare  payroll  taxes  and  Medicare 
premiums.  This  is  an  incredible  burden 
on  the  American  family. 

Businesses  also  pay  for  these  increas- 
ing costs.  Business  health  care  pre- 
miums have  been  increasing  by  over  20 
percent  per  year  over  the  last  few 
years.  A  study  by  Families  USA  re- 
leased last  month  showed  that  business 
paid  an  average  of  $2,239  per  family  for 
health  care  premiums  in  1991.  This  is 
expected  to  double  before  the  year  2000. 
These  skyrocketing  costs  coupled  with 
the  severe  recession,  have  forced  Amer- 
ican business  into  a  Hobson's  choice, 
either  invest  in  staying  competitive  or 
pay  bigger  and  bigger  health  insurance 
bills.  It  is  no  wonder  that  78  percent  of 
labor  disputes  in  1990,  centered  around 
health  benefits. 

There  are  currently  over  30  com- 
prehensive health  care  reform  bills 
pending  in  the  Congress.  If  we  are  to 
ensure  enactment  of  a  health  care 
measure  this  year,  we  will  have  to 
forge  a  compromise  with  Democrats, 
Republicans  and  the  Administration.  I 
will  work  hard  to  make  sure  that  any 
comprehensive  health  care  reform 
measures  includes  the  following. 

First,  universal  access  to  quality 
health  care  for  all  Americans.  This 
means  that  every  American  should 
have  access  to  basic,  quality  health 
care  without  regard  to  where  the  per- 
son is  employed  or  whether  he  or  she  is 
employed.  A  family's  health  coverage 
should  not  depend  on  whether  or  not 
the  person  is  unemployed.  Today,  we 
have  millions  of  Americans  who  are  un- 
employed through  no  fault  of  their 
own.  Many  Americans  are  losing  or 
have  lost  their  health  insurance  be- 
cause of  the  recession. 

Universal  access  should  also  include 
access  to  quality,  basic  care.  This 
means  that  the  uninsured  should  have 
access  to  insurance  with  equitable  pre- 
miums and  deductibles.  In  addition,  all 
Americans  should  have  access  to  qual- 
ity health  care  providers. 

So  long  as  private  insurers  is  the 
main  way  Americans  assure  themselves 
of  health  care,  we  must  undertake  in- 
surance reform  so  that  employers  have 
reasonable  access  to  the  private  insur- 
ance market. 

Second,  skyrocketing  health  care 
costs  must  be  controlled.  Any  com- 
prehensive health  care  package  must 
include  meaningful  cost  controls.  This 
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STRI  NGTHENING  EDUCATION  FOR 
1  MERICAN  FAMILIES  ACT 

KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  what 
natter  before  the  Senate? 

PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
vill  report  the  pending  business. 
}ill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

(S.  2)  to  provide  the  achievement  of 

education  goals,  to  establish  a  Na- 

:?ouncil  on  Education  Goals  and  an 

c  Report  Card  to  measure  progress 
joals.  and  to  promote  literacy  in  the 
States,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Senate  resumed  consideration  of 
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PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
pievious  order  the  Senator  from 
Massa  jhusetts  is  recognized  to  offer 
whate  'er  modification  he  desires. 

MOD  FICATION  TO  COMMITTEE  SUBSTTTirTE 

CENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
the  Labor  Committee,  I  send  to 
a  modification  to  the  commit- 
siJjstitute  and  ask  for  its  imme- 
( onsideration. 
PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  sub- 
is  so  modified, 
nodification  is  as  follows: 
out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
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SEC.  S.  FINDINGS  AND  PURPOSES. 

(a)  Findings.— Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  to  achieve  the  National  Education 
Goals  each  State  must  develop  and  imple- 
ment widely  shared,  comprehensive  strate- 
gies to  support  the  revitalization  of  all  pub- 
lic elementary  and  secondary  schools; 

(2)  education  improvement  will  require 
statewide  reform  strategies  and  an 
unshakable  long-term  commitment  by  State 
policymakers; 

(3)  educational  Improvement  will  require 
adequate  commitment  and  investment  from 
the  Federal  Government; 

(4)  educational  reform  will  require  that 
teachers  and  school  leaders  play  the  central 
role  in  designing  and  implementing  changes 
at  the  school  level  and  they  must  have  ac- 
cess to  high-quality  training  and  profes- 
sional development  to  maximize  that  role 
and  increase  their  effectiveness; 

(5)  ultimately,  meaningful  educational  re- 
form will  be  achieved  on  a  school  by  school 
basis; 

(6)  teachers,  principals,  parents  and  mem- 
bers of  the  local  community  can,  in  collabo- 
ration with  the  local  educational  agency,  de- 
sign effective  education  reform  strategies  to 
achieve  the  National  Education  Goals  and  be 
strongly  committed  to  such  plans  if  these  in- 
dividuals have  access  to  the  resources  to  im- 
plement such  plans; 

(7)  schools  receiving  resources  under  this 
Act  to  implement  a  reform  plan  should  be  re- 
quired to  show  improved  academic  achieve- 
ment and  progress  towards  the  achievement 
of  the  National  Education  Goals; 

(8)  the  Federal  Government  can  best  en- 
courage efforts  to  achieve  the  National  Edu- 
cation Goals  by  making  resources  available 
to  States  for  the  development  of  coherent 
and  coordinated  education  reform  plans  and 
to  assist  neighborhood  public  schools  in  im- 
plementing education  reform  efforts;  and 

(9)  the  Federal  Government  can  also  en- 
courage reform  by  establishing  an  independ- 
ent, non-partisan  mechanism  to  measure 
progress  toward  the  achievement  of  the  Na- 
tional Education  Goals. 

(b)  Purpose.— It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act 
to  provide  resources  to  assist  States  and 


neighborhood  public  schools  in  the  design 
and    implementation    of    education    reform 
strategies  to  improve  student  achievement 
and  achieve  the  National  Education  Goals. 
TITLE  I— NATIONAL  EDUCATION  GOALS 
PART  A— NATIONAL  GOALS 
SEC.  101.  PURPOSE. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to  establish  a 
plan  of  action  for  the  initial  steps  that  the 
Federal  Government  must  take  in  order  to 
assist  teachers,  school  leaders,'  parents. 
State  and  local  governments,  and  businesses 
In  the  joint  effort  of  achieving  the  National 
Education  Goals  as  outlined  in  this  title. 

SEC.  102.  SCHOOL  READINESS. 

(a)  Findings.— The  Congress  finds  that  the 
Federal  Government  should  expand  its  com- 
mitment to  school  readiness  to  ensure  that 
all  children  su-e  ready  and  able  to  begin 
school. 

(b)  POUCY.— It  Is  the  goal  of  the  United 
States  that,  by  the  year  2000,  all  children  in 
America  will  start  school  ready  to  learn.  As 
part  of  the  Joint  effort  of  Federal,  State,  and 
local  governments,  organizations,  institu- 
tions and  individuals  in  achieving  this  goal, 
the  Federal  Government  will  take  steps — 

(1)  to  provide  Head  Start  services  to  every 
eligible  child  who  needs  such  services; 

(2)  to  provide  sufficient  funding  for  the  spe- 
cial supplemental  food  program  for  women. 
Infants,  and  children  so  that  all  potentially 
eligible  women,  infants,  and  children  have 
access  to  the  services  provided  by  the  pro- 
gram; 

(3)  to  assure  that  all  women  have  access  to 
affordable,  high  quality  prenatal  care  and 
that  all  infants  and  children  have  access  to 
affordable,  high  quality  comprehensive  and 
preventive  health  care,  by  providing  suffi- 
cient funding  for  programs,  including  the 
Maternal  and  Child  Health  Services  Block 
Grant,  the  Community  and  Migrant  Health 
Center  Grant  Program,  Medicaid,  and  the 
Childhood  Immunization  Grant  Program; 

(4)  to  expand  funding  for  Even  Start  and 
the  Follow  Through  Act  to  allow  programs 
to  reach  all  parts  of  the  United  States  and  to 
allow  each  State  to  fund  a  sufficient  number 
of  programs  throughout  the  State  so  that  ap- 
proaches are  available  for  local  educational 
agencies,  the  State  educational  agency,  and 
other  organizations  to  adopt  and  implement; 

(5)  to  provide  sufficient  funding  to  assist 
States  in  providing  a  free  appropriate  public 
education  to  preschool  children  with  disabil- 
ities and  early  intervention  services  to  in- 
fants and  toddlers  with  disabilities  and  their 
families  pursuant  to  the  Individuals  With 
Disabilities  Education  Act;  and 

(6)  to  assure  that  every  child  participating 
in  early  childhood  education  is  taught  by  a 
well-qualified  teacher. 

SEC,  103.  SCHOOL  COMPLETION. 

(a)  Findings.— The  Congress  finds  that  in 
order  for  the  Nation  to  improve  its  economic 
competitiveness,  each  individual  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  must  be  educated  to  his  or  her 
greatest  potential  and  must  be  encouraged 
to  finish  secondary  school. 

(b)  Policy.— It  is  the  goal  of  the  United 
States  that,  by  the  year  2000,  the  high  school 
graduation  rate  will  increase  to  at  least  90 
percent.  As  part  of  the  joint  effort  of  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local  governments,  organiza- 
tions, institutions  and  individuals  in  achiev- 
ing this  goal,  the  Federal  Government  will 
take  consistent  steps — 

(1)  to  expand  funding  for  secondary  school 
dropout  prevention  and  reentry  programs 
and  basic  skills  programs  to  allow  prograins 
to  reach  all  parts  of  the  United  States  and  to 
allow  each  State  to  fund  a  sufficient  number 


of  programs  throughout  the  State  so  that  ap- 
proaches are  available  for  local  educational 
agencies,  the  State  educational  agency,  and 
other  organizations  to  adopt  and  implement; 
and 

(2)  to  collect  uniform,  reliable  data  from 
the  States  with  respect  to  school  completion 
rates. 

SEC.  104.  STUDENT  ACHIEVEMENT. 

(a)  Findings.— The  Congress  finds  that 
American  students  are  falling  behind  stu- 
dents in  other  industrialized  nations  on  tests 
measuring  abilities  in  all  academic  subject 
areas. 

(b)  Policy.— It  is  the  goal  of  the  United 
States  that,  by  the  year  2000,  American  stu- 
dents will  leave  grades  4,  8,  and  12  having 
demonstrated  competency  over  challenging 
subject  matter  Including  English,  mathe- 
matics, science,  foreign  languages,  history, 
and  geography,  and  every  school  in  America 
will  ensure  that  all  students  learn  to  use 
their  minds  well,  so  they  may  be  prepared 
for  responsible  citizenship,  further  learning, 
productive  employment,  and  independent 
living  in  our  modern  economy.  As  part  of  the 
joint  effort  of  Federal,  State,  and  local  gov- 
ernments, organizations.  Institutions  and  in- 
dividuals in  achieving  this  goal,  the  Federal 
Government  will  take  steps- 
CD  to  provide  appropriate  educational  as- 
sistance for  all  disadvantaged  children  in  the 
United  States  by  increasing  the  participa- 
tion of  eligible  children  in  programs  under 
chapter  1  of  title  I  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965;    . 

(2)  to  fulfill  the  commitment  made  by  the 
United  States  In  1975  to  provide  40  percent  of 
the  costs  of  educating  children  with  disabil- 
ities; 

(3)  to  reward  successful  programs  in 
schools  with  concentrations  of  disadvan- 
taged children; 

(4)  to  promote  efforts  that  encourage  all 
students  to  be  Involved  In  activities  that 
promote  and  demonstrate  good  citizenship, 
community  service,  and  personal  responsibil- 
ity; and 

(5)  to  encourage  highly  qualified  Individ- 
uals to  become  teachers  and  to  remain  in  the 
teaching  profession. 

SEC.  lOS.  MATHEMATICS  AND  SCIENCE. 

(a)  Findings.— The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  most  students  in  the  United  States  are 
behind  students  from  other  industrialized 
nations  on  tests  measuring  achievement  In 
mathematics  and  science; 

(2)  the  Federal  Government  has  a  signifi- 
cant role  In  promoting  the  study  of  mathe- 
matics and  science  In  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools  by  providing  financial  assist- 
ance to  local  educational  agencies  to  Im- 
prove the  general  quality  of  programs  for  the 
study  of  mathematics  and  science  through 
authorized  mathematics  and  science  edu- 
cation programs;  and 

(3)  the  Federal  Government  has  Indirectly 
assisted  in  the  postsecondary  study  of  math- 
ematics and  science  by  providing  future  sci- 
entists, mathematicians,  and  engineers  with 
financial  assistance  to  attend  postsecondary 
institutions,  but  more  incentives  are  needed 
to  attract  high-achieving  students  into  these 
areas  of  study. 

(b)  Policy.— It  Is  the  goal  of  the  United 
States  that,  by  the  year  2000,  United  States 
students  will  be  first  in  the  world  In  mathe- 
matics and  science  achievement.  As  part  of 
the  joint  effort  of  Federal,  State,  and  local 
governments,  organizations,  institutions  and 
Individuals  In  achieving  this  goal,  the  Fed- 
oral  Government  will  take  steps- 
CD  to  expand  funding  for  the  Excellence  in 

Mathematics,  Science,  and  Engineering  Act 
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of  1990  to  Increase  the  number  of  Individuals, 
particularly  women  and  minorities.  In  grad- 
uate and  undergraduate  programs  In  mathe- 
matics, science,  and  engineering; 

(2)  to  expand  funding  for  the  Dwight  D.  Ei- 
senhower Mathematics  and  Science  Edu- 
cation Act  so  that  all  elementary  teachers 
and  all  secondary  teachers  of  mathematics 
and  science  will  have  an  opportunity  for  up- 
dating and  improving  their  mathematics  and 
science  education  skills; 

(3)  to  expand  funding  for  such  Act  so  that 
all  elementary  school  teachers  have  an  op- 
portunity for  skill  Improvement; 

(4)  to  award  scholarships  to  high-achieving 
students  to  pursue  the  study  of  mathe- 
matics, science,  and  related  subjects  at  post- 
secondary  institutions;  and 

(5)  to  encourage  highly  qualified  Individ- 
uals to  become  and  to  remain  mathematics 
and  science  teachers  in  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools. 

SEC.    10«.    FAMILY    LITERACY    AND    UFELONG 
LEARNING. 

(a)  Findings.— The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  nearly  30,000,000  adults  in  the  United 
States  are  lacking  literacy  skills  which  lim- 
its their  ability  to  read,  write,  or  speak  in 
English  or  to  compute  or  solve  problems  ef- 
fectively; and 

(2)  the  Federal  Government  has  a  respon- 
sibility to  assist  State  and  local  govern- 
ments In  providing  literacy  services  to  those 
individuals  In  need  of  such  services  so  that 
they  may  be  full  participants  In  society. 

(b)  Policy.— It  is  the  goal  of  the  United 
States  that,  by  the  year  2000,  every  Amer- 
ican will  be  literate  and  will  possess  the 
knowledge  and  skills  necessary  to  compete 
in  a  global  economy  and  exercise  the  rights 
and  responsibilities  of  citizenship.  As  part  of 
the  joint  effort  of  Federal,  State,  and  local 
governments,  organizations,  institutions  and 
Individuals  in  achieving  this  goal,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  will  take  steps — 

(1)  to  provide  increased  funding  for  the 
Adult  Education  Act  so  that  all  eligible  indi- 
viduals who  seek  such  services  under  such 
Act  will  receive  such  services; 

(2)  to  expand  Federal  assistance  for  lit- 
eracy programs  In  order  to  assist  State  and 
local  governments,  public  libraries,  organi- 
zations and  volunteers  in  providing  all  Indi- 
viduals lacking  literacy  skills  the  oppor- 
tunity to  acquire  skills  needed  to  function  in 
society;  and 

(3)  to  provide  Increased  funding  for  the  re- 
habilitation and  training  of  young  persons 
with  disabilities  in  accordance  with  the  Re- 
habilitation Act  of  1973. 

SEC.   107.  SAFE,  DISCIPLINED,  AND  DRUG-FREE 
SCHOOLS. 

(a)  Findings.— The  Congress  finds  that— 
(D  use  of  Illicit  drugs  and  alcohol  contin- 
ues to  be  a  major  problem  that  threatens  the 
safety  of  the  children  of  the  Nation  and  Im- 
pedes their  ability  to  succeed  In  school  and 
in  their  lives;  and 

(2)  more  Federal  efforts  are  urgently  need- 
ed In  the  areas  of  drug  and  alcohol  abuse 
education  and  prevention. 

(b)  Policy.— It  is  the  goal  of  the  United 
States  that,  by  the  year  2000,  every  school  in 
America  will  be  free  of  drugs  and  violence 
and  will  offer  a  disciplined  environment  con- 
ducive to  learning.  As  part  of  the  joint  effort 
of  Federal,  State,  and  local  governments,  or- 
ganizations. Institutions  and  Individuals  In 
achieving  this  goal,  the  Federal  Government 
will  take  steps  to  ensure  that  all  students  re- 
ceive drug  abuse  prevention  education  and 
counseling  services. 
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PART  B— NATIONAL  ACADEMIC  REPORT 

CARD 
SBC.  IIL  SHORT  TITLK. 

This  part  may  be  cited  as  the  "National 
Academic  Report  Card  Act  of  1991". 
SEC.  Ua.  FINDINGS  AND  PURPOSE. 

(a)  Findings.— The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  the  social  well-being,  economic  stabil- 
ity, and  national  security  of  the  United 
States  depend  on  a  strong  educational  sys- 
tem that  provides  all  citizens  with  the  skills 
necessary  to  become  active  members  of  a 
productive  work  force; 

(2)  despite  the  many  reforms  of  the  edu- 
cational system  that  have  been  implemented 
since  the  National  Council  on  Excellence  in 
Education  declared  our  Nation  "at  risk"  In 
1983,  the  United  States  remains  at  risk  for 
educational  underachlevement; 

(3)  United  States  children  and  youth  leave 
school  unprepared  to  participate  produc- 
tively In  the  work  force,  suffer  high  rates  of 
functional  Illiteracy,  and  often  display  a 
lack  of  understanding  about  the  United 
States  and  the  world,  in  both  a  historical 
and  futuristic  context; 

(4)  United  States  students  currently  rank 
far  below  students  of  many  other  countries 
in  educational  achievement,  pcul:lcularly  in 
mathematics  and  the  sciences; 

(5)  although  States  and  localities  bear  the 
primary  responsibility  for  elementary  and 
secondary  education,  rapidly  increasing 
international  competitiveness  requires  that 
the  United  States  Increaise  efforts  to  make 
education  a  national  priority; 

(6)  the  Federal  Government  has  played  a 
vital,  leading  role  in  funding  Important  edu- 
cational programs  and  research  activities 
and  should  continue  to  play  the  role; 

(7)  accurate  and  reliable  mechanisms  must 
be  available  to  assess  and  monitor  edu- 
cational progress; 

(8)  many  schools  have  shown  considerable 
progress  and  success  in  improving  achieve- 
ment, including  model  schools  and  schools 
that  have  implemented  innovative  ap- 
proaches to  school  governance  structure; 

(9)  the  mechanisms  to  assess  and  monitor 
educational  progress,  and  the  national  Infor- 
mation infrastructure  needed  to  support  the 
mechanisms,  do  not  exist  or  must  be 
strengthened; 

(10)  many  factors  contribute  to  the  per- 
formance of  the  students  at  a  school,  includ- 
ing school  finance,  resources,  teaching  con- 
ditions, and  parental  involvement,  and  an 
analysis  of  the  factors,  along  with  edu- 
cational achievement,  should  be  included  in 
reports  on  school  performance; 

(11)  there  should  be  established  an  inde- 
pendent Council  of  highly  respected,  biparti- 
san, diverse  experts  to — 

(A)  study,  make  recommendations  regard- 
ing, and  monitor  progress  on  meeting  na- 
tional goals  for  education;  and 

(B)  make  recommendations  on  the  edu- 
cational assessment  and  information  system 
of  the  United  States;  and 

(12)  the  Council  described  In  paragraph  (U) 
should  have  the  authority  to— 

(A)  make  such  recommendations  as  the 
Council  determines  to  be  necessary  to  the 
President,  Congress,  and  the  States;  and 

(B)  issue  annual  reports  in  the  form  of  a 
national  report  card. 

(b)  Purpose.— Pursuant  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  National  Education  Goals,  It  is 
the  purpose  of  this  title  to  establish  a  bipar- 
tisan independent  council  of  highly  re- 
spected and  diverse  experts  to  develop  and 
implement  methods  to  measure  progrress  in 
attaining  the  national  goals,  to  make  rec- 
ommendations concerning  further  progress 
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If*.  NATIONAL  COUNCIL  ON  EDUCATIONAL 
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members,  not  more  than  three  of 
shall  be  from  the  same  political  party, 
by  the  Chairperson  of  the  National 
'  Association  in  consultation  with 
Chairperson  of  the  Association; 
members  appointed  by  the  Speaker 
House  of  Representatives  in  consulta- 
the  Minority  Leader  of  the  House 
ves;  and 
X  members  appointed  by  the  President 
tempore    of   the    Senate    on    the    rec- 
of  the  Majority  Leader  and 
Leader  of  the  Senate. 

dUALIFICATIONS.— 

:oNORESSiONAL  APPOINTEES.— Members 
under  paragraph  (3)  or  (4)  of  sub- 
(b)- 
1  hall  be  appointed  on  the  basis  of— 
^tdely  recognized  experience  in,  knowl- 
and  commitment  to,  education  and 
excellence;  and 
training   or  experience   in   analyzing 

data; 
ihall  not  include  elected  or  appointed 
public  officials;  and 
^lall  be  appointed  from  among— 
Individuals  who  are  engaged  in  the  pro- 
of teaching  and  research; 
ndividuals  with  experience  In  analyz- 
performance  data  who  are — 
eiigaged  in  school  administration; 
nembers  of  school  boards; 
parents;  or 
representatives  of  parents  or  parent 

ons; 

Individuals  who  are  representatives  of 

organizations  or  foundations  and 

that  have  demonstrated  a  com- 

to    the    improvement    of   United 

education;  and 

>ther  individuals  determined  to  be  ap- 
by  the  person  appointing  the  indl- 
under  paragraphs  (3)  and  (4)  of  sub- 
(b). 

]  lATIONAL  GOVERNORS'    ASSOCIATION    AP- 

— Members    appointed    under   sub- 
(bK2)     shall     be     appointed     from 


(  he  Governors;  or 

ndividuals  with  the  qualifications  de- 
In  paragraph  (1),  or  other  quallflca- 
a  determined  to  be  appropriate  by  the 
Chair]  erson  of  the  National  Governors'  Asso- 
clatlo  I 

(d)  T  ERM.— 

(1)  Presidential  appointees.— From 
amon)  the  members  appointed  under  sub- 
sectio  1  (b)(1),  the  President  shall  designate 
one  ai  ipointee  to  serve  a  six-year  term,  two 
appoii  tees  to  serve  a  4-year  term,  and  one 
appoii  tee  to  serve  a  2-year  term. 

(2)  h  ATIONAL  governors'  ASSOCIATION  NOMI- 
NEES.- -From  among  the  members  appointed 
under  subsection  (b)(2).  the  Chairperson  and 
the  V  ce  Chairperson  of  the  National  Gov- 
ernors '  Association  shall  each  designate  one 
appoii  tee  to  serve  a  6-year  term,  one  to 
serve  ^  4-year  term,  and  one  to  serve  a  2-year 
term. 

(3) 
bers 


lousE  APPOINTEES.— Among  the  mem- 
a  ppolnted  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
underpubsection  (b)(3>— 


(A)  the  Speaker  shall  designate  two  ai> 
pointees  to  serve  a  6-year  term,  one  to  serve 
a  4-year  term,  and  one  to  serve  a  2-year 
term;  and 

(B)  the  Minority  Leader  shall  designate 
one  appointee  to  serve  a  4-year  term,  and  one 
to  serve  a  2-year  term. 

(4)  Senate  appointees.— Among  the  mem- 
bers appointed  by  the  President  pro  tempore 
of  the  Senate,  under  subsection  (b)(4) — 

(A)  the  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Sen- 
ate, in  consultation  with  the  Majority  Lead- 
er of  the  Senate,  shall  designate  two  ap- 
pointees to  serve  a  6-year  term,  one  to  serve 
a  4-year  term,  and  one  to  serve  a  2-year 
term;  and 

(B)  the  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Sen- 
ate, in  consultation  with  the  Minority  Lead- 
er of  the  Senate,  shall  designate  one  ap- 
pointee to  serve  a  4-year  term,  and  one  to 
serve  a  2-year  term. 

(5)  Date  of  appointment.— The  Initial 
members  shall  be  appointed  not  later  than  60 
days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(6)  Retention.— In  order  to  retain  an  ap- 
pointment to  the  Council,  a  member  must 
attend  at  least  SO  percent  of  the  scheduled 
meetings  of  the  Council  in  any  given  year. 

(e)  Chairperson  Selection.— 

(1)  Initial  selection.— The  members  ap- 
pointed under  subsection  (b)(2)  shall  select  a 
Chairperson  from  among  such  members,  ex- 
cept that  after  the  expiration  of  the  term  of 
the  member  selected  under  this  paragraph  to 
serve  as  Chairperson  as  of  October  1.  1991.  or 
upon  the  termination  of  the  tenure  of  such 
Chairperson,  whichever  is  earlier,  a  majority 
of  the  members  of  the  Council  shall  select 
the  Chairperson  from  among  the  members. 

(2)  Contingent  selection.— If  no  individual 
described  in  paragraph  (1)  assumes  the  posi- 
tion of  Chairperson  of  the  Council  within  60 
days  of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act.  a  majority  of  the  members  shall  there- 
after select  a  Chairperson  from  among  the 
members. 

(f)  Vacancies.— A  vacancy  on  the  Council 
shall  not  affect  the  powers  of  the  Council, 
but  shall  be  filled  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
original  appointment. 

(g)  Travel.— Each  member  shall  be  al- 
lowed travel  expenses,  including  per  diem  in 
lieu  of  subsistence,  as  authorized  by  section 
5703  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  for  each 
day  the  member  Is  engaged  in  the  perform- 
ance of  duties  away  from  the  home  or  regu- 
lar place  of  business  of  the  member. 

(h)  Lnitiation.— The  Council  may  begin  to 
carry  out  the  duties  of  the  Council  under 
this  part  when— 

(1)  eleven  members  have  been  appointed;  or 

(2)  eight   members   have   been   appointed 
under  paragraph  (3)  or  (4)  of  subsection  (b). 
SEC.  114.  FUNCTION& 

(a)  Functions.- The  Council  shall— 

(1)  compile.  Inventory,  and  analyze  exist- 
ing Information  regarding  the  educational 
achievement  of  United  States  students  and 
schools,  including  public  and  private  elemen- 
tary, secondary,  and  postsecondary  schools; 
and  private  elementary,  secondary,  and  post- 
secondary  schools; 

(2)  monitor  and  report  on  progress  toward 
meeting  national  goals  and  the  objectives  of 
the  goals,  using  appropriate  and  recognized 
indicators: 

(3)  establish  benchmarks  to  meet  the  Na- 
tional Education  Goals; 

(4)  Identify  the  information  that  would 
best  advise  the  public  about  the  state  of 
schools  in  the  United  States; 

(5)  develop  consensus  about  the  indicators 
on  which  data  will  be  collected  and  analyzed 
for  the  Report  Card  described  In  section  115. 


and   identify   data  bases  that  provide  the 
needed  information; 

(6)  make  recommendations  about  addi- 
tional data  that  will  be  needed; 

(7)  through  the  interim  Council  report  de- 
scribed In  section  114  and  the  annual  Report 
Card  described  in  section  115,  identify  gaps  in 
existing  educational  data  and  make  rec- 
ommendations for  improvements  In  the 
methods  and  procedures  of  assessing  attain- 
ment or  realization  of  goals  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  and  any  other  Federal 
governmental  entity,  including  suggestions 
for  such  changes  in  laws  and  regulations  as 
may  be  required  to  improve  the  assessment 
process,  procedures,  and  organization  of  the 
Federal  Government;  and 

(8)  through  information  obtained  in  the 
hearing  process  described  in  section  116,  de- 
velop recommendations  regarding  Federal. 
State,  and  local  policymaking  for  meeting 
the  national  goals. 

(b)  Performance  of  Functions.— In  carry- 
ing out  subsection  (a)(2),  the  Council  shall— 

(1)  consider  the  National  Educational 
Goals  and  other  goals  set  forth  or  rec- 
ommended by  nongovernmental  organiza- 
tions; 

(2)  report  on  the  progress  toward  achieving 
the  goals  at  the  national  level,  including  ap- 
propriate comparisons  of  the  educational 
achievement  of  the  United  States  with  other 
nations; 

(3)  consider  relevant  data  that  affect  stu- 
dent performance,  including  data  on— 

(A)  school  readiness; 

(B)  student  achievement  in  elementary, 
secondary,  and  postsecondary  education; 

(C)  school  financing  and  equalization; 

(D)  the  degree  and  quality  of  parental  in- 
volvement; 

(E)  availability  of  instructional  resources; 

(F)  the  degree  of  involvement  of  social 
service  agencies; 

(G)  school  and  student  performance,  in- 
cluding— 

(1)  attendance  and  completion  rates; 

(ii)  climate  (vandalism,  crime,  and  drugs); 

(ill)  conditions  of  teaching  including  sal- 
ary and  professional  development  training; 
and 

(iv)  parent  participation; 

(H)  work  force  literacy  and  skills;  and 

(I)  areas  of  teacher  shortages; 

(4)  report  on  progress  comparing  skill  at- 
tainment or  progress  within  similar  bands  of 
school  resources;  and 

(5)  consider  alternative  assessment  instru- 
ments emphasizing  mastery  over  skill  areas 
rather  than  specific  Information. 

(c)  Data  Collection.— The  Council  shall 
make  arrangements  with  any  appropriate  en- 
tity to  generate  or  collect  such  data  as  may 
be  necessary  to  appropriately  assess  progress 
toward  the  National  Education  Goals. 

SEC.  lis.  INTERIM  COUNCIL  REPORT. 

Not  later  than  1  year  after  the  Council 
concludes  the  first  meeting  of  the  Council, 
the  Council  shall  prepare  and  submit  a  re- 
port to  the  President,  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees of  Congress  and  the  Governor  of  each 
State,  that^ 

(1)  establishes  a  timetable  for  reporting  on 
progress  toward  achieving  National  Edu- 
cation Goals;  and 

(2)  includes  a  series  of  reasonable  steps  for 
measuring  the  Implementation  and  success 
of  each  recommendation  of  the  Council. 

SEC.  116.  ANNUAL  REPORT  CARD. 

(a)  In  General.— Not  later  than  2  years 
after  the  date  the  Council  concludes  its  first 
meeting  of  members,  the  Council  shall  pre- 
pare and  submit  to  the  President,  the  appro- 
priate committees  of  Congress,  and  the  Gov- 


ernor of  each  State  a  National  Report  Card, 
that^ 

(1)  sets  forth  an  analysis  of  the  progress  of 
the  United  States  toward  achieving  the  Na- 
tional Education  Goals;  and 

(2)  may,  as  determined  necessary  by  the 
Council  based  on  the  findings  of  the  Council 
and  an  analysis  of  the  views  and  comments 
of  all  Interested  parties— 

(A)  describe  modifications  to  existing 
goals; 

(B)  identify  continuing  gaps  in  existing 
educational  data;  and 

(C)  make  recommendations  for  improve- 
ment In  the  methods  and  procedures  of  as- 
sessing educational  attainment  and 
strengthening  the  national  educational  as- 
sessment and  Information  system  of  the  De- 
partment of  Education  or  any  other  appro- 
priate Federal  Government  entity. 

(b)  Continuation.— Based  on  the  timetable 
established  in  section  114.  the  Council  shall 
continue  to  issue  a  National  Report  Card  on 
an  annual  basis  for  the  duration  of  the  exist- 
ence of  the  Coiuicil. 

(c)  FORMAT.— National  Report  Cards  shall 
be  presented  in  a  form  that  is  understand- 
able to  parents  and  the  general  public. 

SEC.  117.  POWERS  OF  THE  COUNCIL. 

(a)  Hearings.- 

(1)  In  general.- The  Council  shall,  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  this  part,  conduct 
such  hearings,  sit  and  act  at  such  times  and 
places,  take  such  testimony,  and  receive 
such  evidence,  as  the  Council  considers  ap- 
propriate. 

(2)  CONDUCrr.— In  carrying  out  this  part,  the 
Council  shall  conduct  public  hearings  in  dif- 
ferent geographic  areas  of  the  country,  both 
urban  and  rural,  to  receive  the  reports, 
views,  and  analyses  of  a  broad  spectrum  of 
experts  and  the  public  on— 

(A)  the  status  and  goals  of  the  current  edu- 
cational system  of  the  United  States; 

(B)  the  need  to  redefine  and  redirect  edu- 
cational goals; 

(C)  policy  recommendations  for  pursuing 
the  goals  at  the  Federal,  State,  and  local  lev- 
els; and 

(D)  methods  that  could  be  implemented  to 
foster  higher  levels  of  educational  attain- 
ment In  Unit«d  States  schools. 

(b)  INFORMATION.— The  Council  may  secure 
directly  from  any  department  or  agency  of 
the  United  States  information  necessary  to 
enable  the  Council  to  carry  out  this  title. 
Upon  request  of  the  Chairperson  of  the  Coun- 
cil, the  head  of  a  department  or  agency  shall 
furnish  such  Information  to  the  Council  to 
the  extent  permitted  by  law. 

(c)  Gifts.— 

(1)  In  general.— The  Council  may  accept, 
use,  and  dispose  of  gifts  or  donations  of  serv- 
ices or  property. 

(2)  Regulations.— The  Chairperson  of  the 
Council  is  authorized  to  establish  regula- 
tions setting  forth  the  criteria  the  Council 
shall  use  to  determine  whether  the  accept- 
ance of  gifts,  donations  or  services  under 
paragraph  (1)  shall  reflect  unfavorably  upon 
the  ability  of  the  Council  or  any  employee  to 
carry  out  responsibilities  or  official  duties 
under  this  part  In  a  fair  and  objective  man- 
ner, or  shall  compromise  the  integrity  of  or 
the  appearance  of  the  Integrity  of  a  govern- 
ment program  or  any  official  Involved  In 
such  program. 

(d)  Postal  Services.— The  Council  may 
use  the  United  States  mail  in  the  same  man- 
ner and  under  the  same  conditions  as  other 
departments  and  agencies  of  the  United 
States. 

(e)  Administrative  and  Supportive  Serv- 
ices.—The  Secretary  of  Eklucation  shall  pro- 


vide to  the  Council,  on  a  reimbursable  basis, 
administrative  support  services  as  the  Coun- 
cil may  request. 

SBC.  118.  ADMINISTRATIVE  PROVISIONS. 

(a)  Meetings.— The  Council  shall  meet  on 
a  regular  basis,  as  necessary,  at  the  call  of 
the  Chairperson  of  the  Council  or  a  majority 
of  its  members. 

(b)  Quorum.— Eleven  members  shall  con- 
stitute a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  busi- 
ness. 

(c)  VOTING.— The  Council  shall  take  all  ac- 
tion of  the  Council  by  a  majority  vote  of  the 
members  attending  a  duly  called  and  con- 
stituted meeting  of  the  Council.  No  individ- 
ual may  vote  or  exercise  any  of  the  powers  of 
a  member  by  proxy. 

(d)  Office  of  Chairperson  and  Vice  Chair- 
person.—The  Chairperson  and  Vice  Chair- 
person of  the  Council  shall  serve  as  Chair- 
person and  Vice  Chairperson  until  the  expi- 
ration of  the  terms  of  the  Chairperson  and 
Vice  Chairperson  as  members,  or  until  res- 
igrnation  or  removal  by  a  majority  of  the 
members. 

SEC.  119.  DIRECTOR  AND  STAFF;  EXPERTS  AND 
CONSULTANTS. 

(a)  Director.— The  Chairperson  of  the 
Council  shall,  without  regard  to  the  provi- 
sions of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  relating 
to  the  appointment  and  compensation  of  of- 
ficers or  employees  of  the  United  States,  ap- 
point a  Director  to  be  paid  at  a  rate  not  to 
exceed  the  rate  of  basic  pay  payable  for  level 
V  of  the  Executive  Schedule. 

(b)  Appointment  and  Pay  of  Staff.— The 
Chairperson  may  appoint  personnel  as  the 
Chairperson  considers  appropriate  without 
regard  to  the  provisions  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  governing  appointments  to  the 
competitive  service.  The  staff  of  the  Council 
may  be  paid  without  regard  to  the  provisions 
of  chapter  51  and  subchapter  in  of  chapter  53 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  relating  to 
classification  and  General  Schedule  pay 
rates.  The  rate  of  pay  of  the  staff  of  the 
Council  shall  not  exceed  the  rate  of  basic  pay 
payable  for  GS-15  of  the  General  Schedule. 

(c)  Experts  and  Consultants.— The  Coun- 
cil may  procure  temporary  and  intermittent 
services  under  section  3019(b)  of  title  5,  Unit- 
ed States  Code. 

(d)  Staff  of  Federal  Agencies.- Upon  the 
request  of  the  Council,  the  head  of  any  de- 
partment or  agency  of  the  United  States  is 
authorized  to  detail,  on  a  reimbursable  basis, 
any  of  the  personnel  of  that  agency  to  the 
Council  to  assist  the  Council  in  Its  duties 
under  this  title. 

SEC.  ISO.  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS. 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$2,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1992  and  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1993  through  20O1  to  carry  out  this 
part. 

TITLE  11— NEIGHBORHOOD  SCHOOLS 
IMPROVEMENT  ACT 
SEC.  aoi.  PURPOSE. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to  provide 
multiyear  financial  assistance  to  public  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools  to  encourage 
all  schools  to  engage  in  comprehensive  im- 
provement to— 

(1)  meet  the  National  Education  Goals; 

(2)  improve  the  educational  achievement  of 
the  students  attending  the  school;  and 

(3)  increase  community,  parental  and  busi- 
ness collaboration  to  improve  such  schools 
and  raise  academic  achievement. 

SEC.  202.  ALLOTMENT  OF  FUNDS. 

(a)  Allotment.— From  the  amount  appro- 
priated pursuant  to  the  authority  of  section 
212  in  each  fiscal  year  the  Secretary  shall 


allot  to  each  State  educational  agency  hav- 
ing an  application  approved  under  section  203 
an  amount  which  bears  the  same  relation 
to— 

(1)  SO  percent  of  such  funds  as  the  amount 
such  State  educational  agency  received 
under  chapter  1  of  title  I  of  the  EUementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  in  the 
preceding  fiscal  year  bears  to  the  amount  re- 
ceived by  all  State  educational  agencies 
under  such  chapter  in  such  fiscal  year;  and 

(2)  SO  percent  of  such  funds  as  the  amount 
such  State  educational  agency  received 
under  chapter  2  of  title  I  of  the  EUementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  in  the 
preceding  fiscal  year  bears  to  the  amount  re- 
ceived by  all  State  educational  agencies 
under  such  chapter  in  such  fiscal  year. 

(b)  State  Minimum.— 

(1)  In  general.— No  State  educational 
agency,  by  reason  of  the  application  of  sub- 
section (a)  shall  receive  an  allotment  under 
this  title  in  any  fiscal  year  which  is  less 
than  one-quarter  of  one  percent  of  the 
amount  appropriated  pursuant  to  the  au- 
thority of  section  212  for  such  fiscal  year. 

(2)  SPECIAL  RULE.— The  Secretary  shall 
award  a  grant  to  the  Pacific  outlying  area 
using  whatever  mechanism  the  Secretary  de- 
termines shall  best  meet  the  purposes  of  this 
title. 

(c)  General  Use  of  Allotment.— 

(1)  Initial  year.— In  the  Initial  year  for 
which  a  S£ate  educational  agency  receives 
an  allotment  under  this  title,  funds  under 
such  allotment  shall  be  used  to  develop  a 
State  N^ghborhood  Schools  Improvement 
Plan  as  required  under  section  205,  to  assist 
neighborhood  schools  in  developing  improve- 
ment plans  that  are  consistent  with  the 
State  Neighborhood  Schools  Improvement 
Plan,  to  assist  local  schools  in  preparing  ap- 
plications for  grants  as  described  in  section 
207(c)  and  to  review  local  applications. 

(2)  Special  rule.— a  State  educational 
agency  may,  in  the  first  year  for  which  funds 
are  received  under  this  title,  use  funds  not 
otherwise  used  for  planning  activities  as  de- 
scribed in  section  205,  for  training  and  pro- 
fessional development  activities  for  teachers 
and  school  leaders  and  for  initiatives  to  in- 
crease parental  choice  among  public  schools. 
Any  such  funds  remaining  at  the  end  of  such 
year  may  be  carried  over  by  the  State  edu- 
cational agency  for  distribution  to  schools  in 
the  following  year. 

(3)  Second  and  succeeding  years.- 

(A)  In  general.— Subject  to  the  provisions 
of  section  209,  in  the  second  and  succeeding 
years  for  which  a  State  educational  agency 
receives  an  allotment  under  this  title,  not  to 
exceed  10  percent  of  the  funds  received  under 
such  allotment  in  each  such  year  may  be 
used  for  evaluations,  administrative  activi- 
ties, and  technical  assistance  to  assist  local 
schools  in  preparing  an  application  to  be 
submitted  pursuant  to  section  207(c)  and  for 
the  review  of  local  applications.  The  remain- 
der of  such  funds  shall  be  made  available  to 
local  schools  as  required  in  section  206. 

(B)  Waiver.— A  State  may  submit  an  appli- 
cation to  the  Secretary  for  a  waiver  of  the 
requirements  of  subparagraph  (A).  Under 
such  waiver,  the  Secretary  may  permit  such 
State  to  expend  not  to  exceed  an  additional 
10  percent  of  the  funds  received  under  this 
title  for  activities  such  as — 

(i)  teacher  training  and  professional  devel- 
opment for  teachers  and  school  leaders; 

(11)  initiatives  to  increase  parental  choice 
among  public  schools,  including  assessment 
of  student  needs  and  parent  information  and 
referral  programs;  and 

(ill)  other  activities  developed  in  conjunc- 
tion with  local  education  agencies  that  are 
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deslrfed  to  Improve  student  achievement  In 
the  ixj  bile  schools. 

SBC  »  I.  8TATK  APPUCATION. 

(a)  ]  4  General.— A  State  educational  agen- 
cy de  lirlng  to  receive  an  allotment  under 
this  title  shall  prepare  and  submit  to  the 
an  application  at  such  time,  in 
nanner  and  containing  such  informa- 
I  the  Secretary  may  require. 
1  IRST  Year. — In  the  first  year  an  appli- 
is  submitted  under  this  section  such 
applic  ition  shall  contain  a  description  of  the 
proce!  s  and  procedures  that  the  State  edu- 
catlot  id  agency  will  undertalce  to  establish, 
the  N  Ighborhood  Schools  Improvement  Ad- 
visory! Council  in  accordance  with  section 
204. 

(c)  Second  Year.— In  the  second  year  an 
applic  ktion  is  submitted  under  this  section 
such  application  shall  include  the  State 
Neigh  lorhood  Schools  Improvement  Plan  de- 
scrlbef  In  section  205. 
asc. 
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NEIGHBORHOOD  SCHOOLS   IMPROVE- 
MENT ADVISORY  COUNCIL. 

I  General.— 

I   GENERAL. — Each  State   educational 
receiving  an   allotment   under   this 
establish  a  Neighborhood  Schools 
Improlrement  Advisory  Council  (hereafter  re- 
to  in  this  title  as  the  "Council"). 
I  UNCTIONS.— The  Council  shall  serve  as 
isory  group  for  the  development  of  a 
iIH  ihensive  and  systemic  plan  to  improve 
pif>lic  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
State,   to  review  the   Neighborhood 
s  Improvement  Plan  developed  by  the 
!  educational  agency,  and  to  advise  on 
development    of    the    criteria    used    to 
applications     for     Neighborhood 
s  Improvement  Grants. 

I  C  aMPOSmON  AND  REPRESENTATION.— 

C  OMPOsmoN.— <A)  The  Council  shall  be 
compc  3ed  of  14  members,  of  whlch- 

(1)  s  >ven  shall  be  appointed  by  the  State 
educa<  ional  agency;  and 

(ii)  |even  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Gov- 
ernor, 

(B)  iTie  State  educational  agency  and  the 
Gover  lor  shall  appoint  members  of  the 
Counc  1  pursuant  to  this  section  so  that  such 
memb  irs  are  in  approximate  proportion  to 
the  re  lative  distribution  of  students  in  the 
State  »ho  are  from  urban  and  rural  aretis  in 
the  S  ate.  The  Council  shall  Include,  at  a 
mlnln;  am.  representatives  of  the  State  edu- 
cation il  agency,  the  Governor,  State  legisla- 
tors. 1  veal  educational  agencies,  the  business 
comm  inity.  parents,  public  school  teachers, 
and  pi  bile  school  administrators. 

(2)  F  EPRESENTATlON.— 

(A)    In    GENERAL.- a    Council    established 
pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be  broadly  and 
representative  of  the  population  of 
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IiGH  NEED  SCHOOLS.— Not  less  than  50 
of  the  members  of  the  Council  ap- 
by  the  State  educational  agency  and 
shall  be  selected  from  commu- 
wlth  schools  designated  as  high  need 
In  accordance  with  section  207(a)(2) 
Jl   Include    public   school   teachers, 
scboolleaders  and  parents. 

(c)    Chairperson.- The  Council  shall   ap- 
point .  chairperson. 

SBC.  IfS.  STATE  NEIGHBORHOOD  SCHOOLS  IM- 
PROVEMENT PLAN  AND  REPORT  ON 
RESTRICTIONS. 


I  LAN.— 


N  GENERAL.- The  Sute  educational 
shall,  not  later  than  1  year  after  the 
enactment  of  this  Act  and  in  con- 
sultation with  the  Council,  develop  a  State 
Nelghl  orhood  Schools  Improvement  Plan, 
that  I  leets  the  requirements  of  subsection 


(b),  for  the  improvement  of  academic 
achievement  in  all  public  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  in  the  State  and  to  assist 
the  State  in  achieving  the  National  Edu- 
cation Goals. 

(2)  REVIEW  AND  COMMENT;  TRANSMISSION.— 

The  plan  described  in  paragraph  (1)  shall  be 
submitted  to  the  Council  and  the  Governor 
for  review  and  comment.  The  Council  and 
the  Governor  shall  review  the  plan  and  sub- 
mit their  comments  to  the  State  educational 
agency  within  30  days  of  receipt  of  such  plan. 
Such  comments  shall  be  transmitted  by  the 
State  educational  agency  along  with  the 
plan  to  the  Secretary  as  part  of  the  applica- 
tion described  in  section  203(b). 

(b)  General  Requirements  of  Plans.— A 
State  Neighborhood  Schools  Improvement 
Plan  developed  under  subsection  (a)  shall 
contain  a  plan  for  the  comprehensive  and 
systemic  reform  of  all  public  schools  in  the 
State  to  assist  such  State  In  improving  the 
academic  achievement  of  all  students  and 
achieving  the  National  Education  Goals. 
Such  plan  shall— 

(1)  affirm  the  commitment  of  the  State  to 
the  National  Education  Goals  and  describe 
the  measures  to  be  talcen  to  achieve  such 
goals; 

(2)  establish  the  goal  of  transforming  the 
system  of  education  to  provide  every  child  a 
high  quality  education; 

(3)  describe  the  manner  in  which  appro- 
priate resources  will  be  provided  to  imple- 
ment the  reform  plan; 

(4)  describe  the  manner  in  which  the  State 
will  measure  progress  made  towards  achiev- 
ing the  National  Education  Goals  and  make 
such  information  available  to  the  public; 

(5)  describe  plans  to  improve  the  profes- 
sional development  of  teachers  and  school 
leaders; 

(6)  provide  an  evaluation  of  the  efforts  un- 
dertaken to  achieve  the  goals; 

(7)  contain  a  description  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  State  educational  agency  shall  en- 
courage and  enhance  improvement  in  all 
public  schools  in  the  State  to  improve  stu- 
dent achievement  to  meet  the  National  Edu- 
cation Goals;  and 

(8)  describe  the  measures  to  be  taken  to  as- 
sure widespread  public  support  for  the  plan. 

(c)  Description  of  Grant  Administra- 
tion.— A  State  Neighborhood  Schools  Im- 
provement Plan  developed  under  subsection 
(a)  shall  describe  the  measures  to  be  under- 
taken by  the  State  to  administer  the  allot- 
ment provided  to  the  Sute  under  this  title. 
In  meeting  the  requirement  of  this  sub- 
section, such  plan  shall  include — 

(1)  a  description  of  the  procedures  that 
shall  be  used  to— 

(A)  identify  and  Inform  local  educational 
agencies  and  schools  about  the  program  as- 
sisted under  this  title;  and 

(B)  provide  technical  assistance,  where 
necessary  or  requested,  to  help  local  edu- 
cational agencies  and  schools,  especially 
high  need  schools,  prepare  the  applications 
submitted  pursuant  to  section  207(b); 

(2)  a  description  of  the  measures  to  be  un- 
dertaken to  monitor  and  evaluate  the  activi- 
ties and  results  at  schools  receiving  a  grant 
under  this  title; 

(3)  a  description  of  the  measures  to  be  un- 
dertaken to  implement  a  competitive  proc- 
ess to  award  grants  under  this  title  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  207; 

(4)  an  assurance  that  grants  awarded  under 
this  title  shall  be  equitably  distributed 
among  local  educational  agencies  with  the 
greatest  number  or  concentration  of  eco- 
nomically disadvantaged  students; 

(5)  an  assurance  that  funds  received  under 
this  title  shall  be  used  to  supplement  and 


not  supplant  other  Federal.  State  and  local 
funds  available  to  the  schools; 

(6)  an  assurance  that  funding  under  this 
title  shall  terminate  if  the  State  educational 
agency  determines  that  a  school— 

(A)  is  not  successfully  implementing  the 
activities  and  services  described  in  the  appli- 
cation submitted  pursuant  to  section  207(b); 
or 

(B)  Is  not  making  measurable  gains  In  stu- 
dent achievement  or  increasing  the  gradua- 
tion rate  at  such  school  in  the  fourth,  fifth, 
and,  if  appropriate,  succeeding  years  of  the 
project  assisted  under  this  title; 

(7)  a  description  of  an  appeals  process 
available  for  schools  whose  funding  under 
this  title  has  been  terminated  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (6).  and  an  assurance  that  any 
such  decision  to  terminate  funding  shall  be 
reviewed; 

(8)  a  description  of  the  steps  the  State  edu- 
cational agency  shall  use  to  ensure  that  suc- 
cessful practices  identified  through  grants 
awarded  to  schools  under  this  title  shall  be 
disseminated  to  other  schools  served  by  the 
State  educational  agency  and  the  measures 
to  be  taken  by  the  State  educational  agency 
to  encourage  and  assist  other  schools  in  im- 
plementing such  successful  practices;  and 

(9)  an  assurance  that  the  State  educational 
agency  shall  Inform  the  Secretary  of  the 
most  successful  neighborhood  schools  served 
under  this  title,  and  provide  such  informa- 
tion regarding  such  schools  as  the  Secretary 
shall  request  in  order  to  facilitate  the  na- 
tional dissemination  of  successful  practices. 

(d)  Identification  of  Laws  and  Regula- 
tions THAT  Restrict  Flexibility.— At  the 
end  of  the  initial  year,  the  Council  shall  pre- 
pare and  submit  to  the  Secretary,  the  Gov- 
ernor, the  State  educational  agency  and  the 
State  legislature  a  report  identifying  Fed- 
eral and  State  statutes,  rules  and  regrula- 
tions  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  relevant 
local  school  teachers  and  administrators,  re- 
strict school  level  flexibility  and  make  it  dif- 
ficult for  the  schools  to  improve  academic 
achievement  and  reach  the  National  Edu- 
cation Goals. 

SEC.  206.  REVIEW  OF  STATE  PLANS. 

The  Secretary  shall,  through  a  peer  review 
process,  review  plans  submitted  under  sec- 
tion 205  to  ensure  that  the  plans  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  such  section.  A  plan  shall  not 
be  disapproved  because  such  plan  lacks  one 
or  more  specific  education  reform  strategies 
or  initiatives.  The  Secretary  shall  specify,  in 
writing,  the  reasons  for  disapproving  any 
plan  and  shall  submit  such  written  reasons 
to  the  appropriate  State  educational  agency. 

SEC.  207.  STATE  ADMINISTRATION  AND  LOCAL 
APPUCATIONa 

(a)  Requirement  for  Grants.— 

(1)  In  general.— Each  State  educational 
agency  receiving  an  allotment  under  this 
title  shall  award  grants  under  this  title  to 
schools  within  the  State  that  have  submit- 
ted an  application  pursuant  to  subsection 
(b). 

(2)  HIGH  need  schools.— For  the  purpose  of 
this  title  the  term  "high  need  school"  means 
a  school  designated  by  the  State  educational 
agency  as  meeting  at  least  two  of  the  follow- 
ing criteria: 

(A)  The  school  is  eligible  to  participate  in 
a  schoolwide  project  assisted  under  section 
1015  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965. 

(B)  The  school  is  located  in  a  school  dis- 
trict experiencing  extreme  financial  distress 
(such  as  banlcruptcy.  State  takeover  or  un- 
dergoing consolidation  because  of  financial 
problems). 

(C)  The  school  is  among  the  25  percent  of 
all  elementary  schools  in  the  State  with  the 


greatest  number  or  concentration  of  children 
eligible  to  be  counted  under  section  1005(c)  of 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  EMucation 
Act  of  1965. 

(D)  The  school  is  among  the  25  percent  of 
all  secondary  schools  in  the  State  with  the 
greatest  number  or  concentration  of  children 
eligible  to  be  counted  under  section  1005(c)  of 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1965. 

(E)  The  school  is  among  the  25  percent  of 
all  elementary  schools  in  the  State  with  the 
lowest  levels  of  student  achievement,  as 
measured  by  the  State,  or,  in  the  case  of  a 
State  that  has  no  statewide  assessment  sys- 
tem, as  shown  by  the  school  through  the  use 
of  a  nationally  normed  test  that  dem- 
onstrates the  school  ranks  in  the  lowest 
quartile  of  student  achievement. 

(F)  The  school  is  among  the  25  percent  of 
all  secondary  schools  in  the  State  with  the 
lowest  levels  of  student  achievement,  as 
measured  by  the  State,  or,  in  the  case  of  a 
State  that  has  no  statewide  assessment  sys- 
tem, as  shown  by  the  school  through  the  use 
of  a  nationally  normed  test  that  dem- 
onstrates the  school  ranks  in  the  lowest 
quartile  of  student  achievement. 

(G)  The  school  is  participating  in  a  school 
improvement  program  pursuant  to  section 
1021(b)  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965. 

(b)  Local  applications.— 
(I)IN  general.— 

(A)  Preparation.— Each  school  desiring  a 
grant  under  this  title  shall  prepare  an  appli- 
cation, in  consultation  with  the  appropriate 
local  or  intermediate  educational  agency,  at 
such  time,  in  such  manner,  and  containing 
or  accompanied  by  such  information  as  the 
State  educational  agency  may  reasonably  re- 
quire, and  shall  submit  such  application  to 
the  local  educational  agency. 

(B)  Designs.— In  preparing  an  application 
under  subparagraph  (A),  a  school  is  encour- 
aged to  review  and  utilize,  as  appropriate,  re- 
search, model  projects  and  other  activities 
conducted  or  sponsored  by  the  New  Amer- 
ican Schools  Development  Corporation,  fed- 
erally funded  educational  research  labora- 
tories and  centers,  public  and  private  non- 
profit research  organizations,  the  National 
Diffusion  Network,  and  the  Department  of 
Education. 

(C)  Review,  comment  and  submission.— <i) 
In  submitting  the  application  described  in 
subparagraph  (A)  each  local  educational 
agency  shall— 

(I)  review,  comment  and  offer  any  rec- 
ommendations regarding  the  application 
submitted  by  a  school  pursuant  to  subpara- 
graph (A);  and 

(II)  submit  such  application  to  the  State 
educational  agency  within  30  days  of  receipt 
of  such  application. 

(11)  In  making  the  comments  described  in 
clause  (i).  the  local  educational  agency 
shall— 

(I)  assure  that  funds  received  under  this 
title  shall  supplement  and  not  supplant 
other  Federal.  State,  and  local  funds  avail- 
able to  the  school  for  the  activities  and  serv- 
ices assisted  under  this  title; 

(II)  provide  data  on  the  poverty  level  and 
the  academic  achievement  of  the  students  at 
the  school; 

(IH)  describe  the  resources  and  commit- 
ment that  the  local  educational  agency  will 
contribute  to  a  school  assisted  under  this 
title  to  help  the  school  meet  the  National 
Education  Goals  and  improve  the  academic 
achievement  of  the  students  attending  the 
school.  Including  an  assurance  that  the  local 
educational  agency  shall  expedite  action  on 
requests  for  assistance  made  by  such  school; 


(IV)  describe  steps  the  local  educational 
agency  will  take  to  encourage  and  enhance 
comprehensive  improvement  in  other  schools 
in  the  local  educational  agency  in  order  to 
meet  the  National  Education  Goals; 

(V)  assure  that  the  local  educational  agen- 
cy shall  act  as  the  fiduciary  agent  for  a 
school  receiving  a  grant  under  this  title  and 
shall  expeditiously  transmit  to  the  school 
any  grant  funds  received  from  the  State  edu- 
cational agency  under  this  title,  except  as 
provided  in  paragraph  (2); 

(VI)  describe  the  technical  assistance  and 
dissemination  activities  that  the  local  edu- 
cational agency  shall  undertake  to  assist 
schools  receiving  a  grant  under  this  title; 
and 

(VII)  provide  assurances  that— 

(£UL)  the  application  was  originated  by  the 
school  seeking  such  a  grant: 

(bb)  all  funds  received  under  this  title,  ex- 
cept as  provided  in  paragraph  (2).  shall  be 
spent  for  the  benefit  of  the  school  at  the  di- 
rection of  local  school  officials;  and 

(CO  the  activities  assisted  under  this  title 
shall  be  directed  at  the  school. 

(ill)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  if  a  local  educational  agency  is  un- 
able or  unwilling  to  act  as  a  fiduciary  agent 
for  a  school  receiving  a  grant  under  this  title 
in  accordance  with  subclause  (V)  of  clause 
(ii),  then  the  State  educational  agency,  in 
making  such  a  grant  to  such  a  school,  shall 
make  alternative  arrangements  so  that  the 
school  may  receive  the  funds. 

(2)  Limitation.— Each  local  educational 
agency  receiving  a  grant  under  this  title  on 
l>ehalf  of  a  school  may  use  not  more  than  5 
percent  of  such  grant  funds  for  administra- 
tion, technical  assistance,  dissemination  and 
evaluation  of  activities  assisted  under  this 
title. 

(3)  Contents.— Each  application  submitted 
pursuant  to  this  subsection  shall  describe— 

(A)  the  school's  academic  goals  and  the 
status  of  students  in  such  school  with  re- 
spect to  such  goals; 

(B)  a  comprehensive,  schoolwide  initiative 
likely  to  result  in  the  school  making  sub- 
stantial progress  toward  the  National  Edu- 
cation Goals,  especially  such  goals  related  to 
the  Improvement  of  student  achievement; 

(C)  the  goals  for  the  initiative  and  a 
multiyear  plan  to  Improve  student  achieve- 
ment at  the  school; 

(D)  the  steps  to  be  taken  by  the  school  to 
achieve  the  goals  of  the  initiative; 

(E)  the  staff  development  activities  to  be 
conducted  in  implementing  the  initiative; 

(F)  efforts.  If  any.  to  link  the  activities  of 
the  school  with  federally  supported  teacher 
training  and  school  leadership  activities; 

(G)  the  use  of  funds  to  achieve  such  goals; 
(H)  the  statistical  indicators  to  be  used  to 

measure  progress  toward  achieving  the  Na- 
tional Education  Goals,  especially  such  goals 
related  to  the  improvement  of  student 
achievement; 

(I)  the  schedule  for  reporting  the  data  de- 
scribed In  subparagraph  (H)  to  the  State  and 
the  local  community  at  least  once  a  year  be- 
ginning at  the  conclusion  of  the  second  year 
in  which  a  grant  payment  under  this  title  is 
made  and  annually  thereafter  and  an  assur- 
ance that  such  data  shall  be  reported  in  a 
manner  that  is  clear,  and  easily  understand- 
able; and 

(J)  describe  how  the  local  educational 
agency  will  use  funds,  if  any,  reserved  for  the 
local  educational  agency  under  paragraph 
(2). 

(4)  Assurances.— In  preparing  the  applica- 
tion described  in  this  subsection  the  school 
shall  ensure  that  such  application  shall— 


(A)  be  developed  by  school  administrators, 
teachers,  parents,  and  community-based  or- 
ganizations and  local  businesses,  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  local  educational  agency;  and 

(B)  give  clear  evidence  that  conrunitment 
to  such  project  is  widely  shared  in  the  school 
community. 

(c)  State  Report.— Each  State  edu- 
cational agency  receiving  an  allotment 
under  this  title,  after  awarding  grants  under 
this  title  in  each  fiscal  year,  shall  file  a  re- 
port with  the  Secretary  indicating- 

(1)  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  schools 
that  received  a  Neighborhood  Schools  Im- 
provement Grant  under  this  title; 

(2)  the  improvement  activities  each  school 
shall  undertake  and  the  expected  results  of 
such  activities; 

(3)  the  number  of  high  need  schools  that 
have  received  a  grant  and  the  amount  of 
such  grants; 

(4)  the  Council's  reasons  for  the  selection 
of  each  such  school;  and 

(5)  the  amount  of  the  grant  awarded  to 
each  school. 

SEC.  206.  USE  OF  FUNDS. 

(a)  Mandatory.— Each  school  receiving  a 
grant  under  this  title  shall  use  such  grant 
funds  for  an  initiative  to  Implement  signifi- 
cant, comprehensive,  schoolwide  changes  In 
the  structure  or  programs  of  such  school  in 
a  manner  that  shall  h<^lp  such  school  meet 
the  National  Education  Goals,  especially  by 
improving  student  achievement. 

(b)  Permissible.— Each  school  receiving  a 
grant  under  this  title  may  use  such  grant 
funds  for — 

(1)  continuous  and  comprehensive  early 
childhood  education; 

(2)  enhanced  academic  programs,  including 
supplementary  Instruction,  efforts  to  Im- 
prove higher  order  thinking  sldlls,  and  ac- 
tivities to  increase  the  participation  of  mi- 
nority and  female  students  in  mathematics 
and  science  courses; 

(3)  school-based  management  programs  de- 
signed to  move  more  authority  for  decision- 
making to  the  school  building  level  and  in- 
crease the  participation  of  teachers  and  par- 
ents in  school  governance; 

(4)  the  provision  of  coordinated  edu- 
cational and  vocational  services  within  the 
school; 

(5)  projects  to  increase  the  knowledge  and 
skills  of  teachers  and  school  leaders; 

(6)  educational  enrichment  projects  to 
meet  the  needs  of  educationally  and  eco- 
nomically disadvantaged  children,  students 
with  disabilities,  and  limited-English  pro- 
ficient students; 

(7)  projects  to  improve  the  condition  and 
adequacy  of  school  buildings.  Instructional 
facilities  and  equipment  when  such  improve- 
ments are  directly  related  to  improving  stu- 
dent acliievement.  except  that  no  funds  shall 
be  used  for  construction  or  major  remodel- 
ing; 

(8)  projects  to  strengthen  parent  involve- 
ment and  parenting  education  and  to  in- 
crease the  partnership  between  families  and 
the  schools; 

(9)  extended  day  and  year  projects,  espe- 
cially projects  with  an  academic  component; 

(10)  projects  to  increase  the  use  of  edu- 
cational technology  and  integrate  such  tech- 
nology into  the  instructional  program  of  the 
school  to  improve  student  achievement; 

(11)  the  implementation  of  measures  to  re- 
duce class  size  and  provide  more  Individual- 
ized Instruction; 

(12)  dropout  prevention,  re-entry,  alter- 
native programs  and  supiwrt  activities  for 
students  at-risk  of  dropping  out  of  school,  or 
students  who  have  returned  to  school;  and 
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(13) 
in 

change 
school 
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tkxy  other  initiative  which  will  result 

sigflflcant,    comprehensive    schoolwide 

in  the  structxire  or  programs  of  such 


to 
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not 
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prove 
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(b) 

(1) 
ceiving 


REQUIREMENTS  RELATING  TO  USE  OF 
ALLOTMENTS. 

RtSERVATlON.— 

GENERAL.— Each  State  educational 

receiving  an  allotment  under  this 

sliill  reserve  not  less  than  75  percent  of 

fields  to  award  grants  on  a  competitive 

schools   designated  as  high  <ne^ 

in  the  State  in  accordance  with  sec- 


iStsi« 
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BfeMAiNDER.— The   remainder  of  funds 

pursuant  to  paragraph  (1)  shall 

available  to  award  grants  on  a  competi- 

to  any  school  that  needs  to  im- 

s^udent  achievement,  as  determined  by 

educational  agency.  In  distributing 

i^der  this  paragraph,  priority  shall  be 

schools  with  the  lowest  levels  of 

achievement. 

SPECIAL  RULES.— 

ApDiTiONAL  EFFORTS.— Each  school  re- 

a  grrant  under  this  title  that  requires 

additional  efforts  to  implement  the  provi- 

this  title  may  use  the  first  6  months 

whi(jh  such  grant  is  received  for  planning 

if  the  State  educational  agency  has 

such  use. 

LIMITATION. — No  school  Shall  receive  a 

inder  this  title  prior  to  January  1. 
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DlmATiON. — Grants  awarded  under  this 
be  awarded  for  a  period  not  to  ex- 
ears  and  may  be  renewed  if  the  State 
that  the  applicant  has  made 
meanii^ul  progress  in  improving  student 
achieve  ment. 

(d)  AMOUNT. 
(1) 

agency 

title  si  all 

the  prcjvi sions 

that 

ed  und^r 

posed 

of  the 

(2) 
cations  1 
under 


re  lects. 


GENERAL. — Each   State  educational 

receiving   an   allotment   under   this 

award  grants  in  accordance  with 

of  this  title  and  in  an  amount 

relative  to  other  grants  award- 

thls  title  and  in  light  of  the  pro- 

I  reject,  the  size  and  economic  profile 

s  tudent  population  to  be  served. 

ffiNiMUM    AMOUNT.— Each    State    edu- 

agency    receiving    an    allotment 

title  shall  award  a  grant  to  a  local 

agency    for    a    school    in    an 

that  is  of  sufficient  size  and  scope  to 

the  school  to  conduct  a  significant 

.  schoolwide  project. 

EVALUATION  REQUIREMENTS. 

Valuation.— Each  State  educational 
receiving   an   allotment   under   this 
evaluate  the  initiatives  assisted 
his  title.  Such  evaluations  shall  be 
to  ensure  that  such  initiatives  are 
mplemented   satisfactorily  and   that 
receiving  grants  are  making  demon- 
progress     in     improving     student 
or  increasing  the  graduation 
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Each  local  educational  agency 

a  school  that  receives  a  grant  under 

shall  annually  collect  and  submit 

itate  educational  agency  data  on  the 

assisted  under  this  title  based  on  the 

statistical  indicators  and  other  criteria  de- 

in  the  application  submitted  by  the 

Such   data   shall    Include   multiple 

or  indicators  of  each  National  Edu- 

poal.  as  available,  and  may  take  into 

consideration  the  mobility  of  students  in  the 

served  under  this  title  or  other  spe- 


fac  tors. 


DISSEMINATION  OF  EXEMPLARY  PRAC- 
TICES BY  THE  SECRETARY. 

Each  State  educational  agency  shall  sub- 
mit to  i^he  Secretary  information  about  suc- 


cessful Neighborhood  Schools  under  its  juris- 
diction. The  Secretary  shall  make  sum- 
maries of  such  information  available  to 
schools  that  are  undertaking,  or  planning  to 
undertake  improvement  projects,  regardless 
of  whether  such  projects  are  assisted  under 
this  title,  by  means  of  the  dissemination 
mechanisms  established  by  the  Secretary. 
The  Secretary  shall  biennially  provide  to  the 
Congress  summaries  of  all  data  collected 
from  and  reports  filed  by  schools,  local  edu- 
cational agencies  and  State  educational 
agencies  pursuant  to  the  requirements  of 
this  title. 

SEC.  SIS,  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS. 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
S850,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1992  and  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1993  through  2001  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  title. 

TITLE  III— DEFINITIONS 
SEC.  301.  DEFINITION& 

For  the  purpose  of  this  Act— 

(1)  the  term  "elementary  school"  has  the 
same  meaning  given  to  such  term  by  section 
1471(8)  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965; 

(2)  the  term  "institution  of  higher  edu- 
cation" has  the  meaning  given  to  such  term 
by  section  1201(a)  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1965; 

(3)  the  term  "local  educational  agency" 
has  the  same  meaning  given  to  such  term  by 
section  1471(12)  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Eklucation  Act  of  1965; 

(4)  the  term  "Pacific  outlying  area"  means 
American  Samoa,  Guam,  the  Commonwealth 
of  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands,  and  the  Re- 
public of  Palau  (until  such  time  as  the  Com- 
pact of  Free  Association  is  ratified); 

(5)  the  term  "school  dropout"  has  the  same 
meaning  as  the  definition  of  such  term  de- 
veloped by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  section 
6201(a)  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965; 

(6)  the  term  "secondary  school"  lias  the 
same  meaning  given  to  such  term  by  section 
1471(21)  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965; 

(7)  the  term  "Secretary",  unless  otherwise 
specifled,  means  the  Secretary  of  Education; 

(8)  the  term  "school",  means  a  public  ele- 
mentary or  secondary  school; 

(9)  the  term  "State"  means  each  of  the  50 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands; and 

(10)  the  term  "State  educational  agency" 
has  the  same  meaning  given  to  such  term  by 
section  1471(23)  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  of  1965. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  un- 
derstand that  under  the  previous  order, 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  was  to  be 
recognized,  and  I  see  him  now  on  the 
floor. 

I  would  hope,  if  agreeable  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi,  that  we  might  be 
able  to  permit  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  to  be  recognized  briefly  to  be 
able  to  offer  his  amendment  which,  as 
I  understand,  will  be  accepted  by  the 
majority  and  will  be  accepted  by  the 
minority.  If  we  can  dispose  of  that  par- 
ticular issue,  which  had  been  a  source 
of  some  dispute  in  the  past,  then,  hope- 
fully, we  can  move  on  to  the  consider- 
ation of  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  or  some  other  lan- 
guage which,  hopefully,  might  be  ac- 
commodated: 
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So  if  that  would  be  agreeable  to  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi,  I  would  make 
a  unanimous-consent  request. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield,  I  will  have  no  objection  to  pro- 
ceeding to  taking  up  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  under 
those  conditions  stated  by  the  Senator. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Fine. 

Mr.  President,  then  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  when  I  yield  the  floor  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  be  recog- 
nized for  the  purirases  of  offering  an 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  BINGAMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Ken- 
nedy). Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  BINGAMAN.  Mr.  President,  first 
of  all,  let  me  say  that  I  wholeheartedly 
support  S.  2,  the  strengthening  Edu- 
cation for  American  Families  Act,  and 
see  that  as  a  major  step  in  the  right  di- 
rection toward  improvement  of  our 
educational  system,  and  I  want  to  com- 
mend both  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, Senator  Ke>nedy,  and  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee.  Sen- 
ator Pell,  for  the  leadei  ^hip  they  have 
provided  in  getting  this  issue  before 
the  Senate.  I  very  much  hope  that  we 
can  pass  this  bill  quickly  and  move  to 
conference  with  the  House  and  send  it 
to  the  President  for  his  signature. 

As  we  debate  public  policy,  education 
must  become  a  major  priority.  Over 
the  past  decade,  we  have  witnessed  a 
growing  concern  about  educational 
achievement  in  the  United  States. 
There  has  been  an  increasing  accept- 
ance that  there  needs  to  be  a  more  sus- 
tained national  effort  if  we  are  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  education  offered 
to  American  students.  I  believe  S.  2  is 
a  step  in  the  right  direction  to  improve 
the  quality  of  education  in  this  coun- 
try. 

amendment  no.  1468 

(Purpose:    To   establish    the   National    Edu- 
cation Goals  Panel  and  the  National  Eldu- 
cation  Standards  and  Assessments  Council, 
and  for  other  purposes) 
Mr.  BINGAMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
have  an  amendment  which  I  want  to 
offer    at    this    time,    and    I   send    the 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
immediated  consideration. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
clerk  will  report. 
The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Binga- 
MAN]  proposes  an  amendment  numbered  1468. 
Mr.  BINGAMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  2,  in  the  table  of  contents,  redesig- 
nate the  item  relating  to  section  113,  as  the 
item  relating  to  the  National  Education 
Goals  Panel. 

On  page  2,  in  the  table  of  contents,  strike 
the  item  relating  to  section  115. 

On  page  2,  in  the  table  of  contents,  redesig- 
nate the  items  relating  to  sections  116 
through  120  as  the  items  relating  to  sections 
115  through  119. 

On  page  2,  in  the  table  of  contents,  before 
the  item  relating  to  title  II,  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Part  C— National  Education  Standards 

and  assessments  Council 

Sec.  131.  National  Education  Standards  and 

Assessments  Council. 
Sec.  132.  Annual  reports. 
Sec.  133.  Powers  of  the  Council. 
Sec.  134.  Administrative  provisions. 
Sec.  135.  Director  and  staff;  experts  and  con- 
sultants. 
Sec.  136.  Authorization  of  appropriations. 

On  page  13,  beginning  with  line  13,  strike 
all  through  page  20,  line  14,  and  strike  page 
21  lines  7-20,  and  insert  the  following: 
(a)  Findings.— The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  the  social  well-being,  economic  stabil- 
ity, and  national  security  of  the  United 
States  depend  on  a  strong  educational  sys- 
tem that  provides  all  citizens  with  the  skills 
necessary  to  become  active  members  of  a 
productive  work  force; 

(2)  despite  the  many  reforms  of  the  edu- 
cational system  that  have  been  implemented 
since  the  National  Council  on  E^xcellence  in 
Education  declared  our  Nation  "at  risk"  in 
1983,  the  United  States  remains  at  risk  for 
educational  underachlevement; 

(3)  United  States  students  currently  rank 
far  below  students  of  many  other  countries 
in  educational  achievement,  particularly  in 
mathematics  and  the  sciences; 

(4)  although  State  and  local  governments 
bear  the  primary  responsibility  for  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  education,  rapidly  in- 
creasing international  competitiveness  re- 
quires that  the  United  States  increase  ef- 
forts to  make  education  a  national  priority; 

(5)  the  Federal  Government  has  played  a 
vital,  leading  role  in  funding  important  edu- 
cational programs  and  research  activities 
and  should  continue  to  play  that  role; 

(6)  accurate  and  reliable  mechanisms  must 
be  available  to  assess  and  monitor  edu- 
cational progress; 

(7)  the  mechanisms  to  assess  and  monitor 
educational  progress,  and  the  national  infor- 
mation infrastructure  needed  to  support  the 
mechanisms,  do  not  exist  or  must  be 
strengthened; 

(8)  there  should  be  established  an  independ- 
ent, bipartisan  panel,  building  on  existing  ef- 
forts to  measure  progress  toward  achieve- 
ment of  the  National  Education  Goals; 

(9)  the  Nation  should  also  move  forward  to 
set  national  education  standards  and  develop 
a  voluntary  system  of  assessments  to  help 
students  and  schools  meet  those  standards; 

(10)  the  primary  purpose  of  developing 
standards  and  a  system  of  assessments  relat- 
ed to  those  standards  is  to  inform  instruc- 
tion and  improve  learning; 

(11)  establishing  voluntary  national  stand- 
ards and  assessments  is  an  important,  com- 
plex, and  sensitive  task  and  any  coordinat- 
ing structure  for  this  purpose  must  be  bipar- 
tisan, engage  government  at  all  levels,  and 
Involve  the  many  constituencies  that  have 
an  established  interest  in  improving  edu- 
cation; 


(12)  much  work  in  the  area  of  developing 
standards  and  assessments  linked  to  those 
standards  has  already  begun  and  the  na- 
tional effort  should  benefit  from  and  not  at- 
tempt to  duplicate  any  good  work  being  done 
by  existing  Federal  and  non-Federal  entities; 

(13)  in  accordance  with  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  National  Council  on  Education 
Standards  and  Testing,  a  coordinating  struc- 
ture needs  to  be  put  into  place  to  ensure  that 
this  work  is  being  done; 

(14)  this  coordinating  structure  should 
maintain  the  Nation's  tradition  of  State  and 
local  authority  over  education  and  therefore 
be  a  part  of  a  cooperative  national  effort; 
and 

(15)  there  should  be  established  a  national 
coordinating  body  to  ensure  the  establish- 
ment of  national  education  standards  and  a 
voluntary  system  of  assessments. 

(b)  Purpose. — It  is  the  purpose  of  this  part 
to  establish  the  National  Education  Goals 
Panel,  to  establish  the  National  Education 
Standards  and  Assessments  Council,  to  pro- 
vide resources  to  develop  means  to  measure 
and  report  on  progress  toward  the  achieve- 
ment of  the  National  EMucation  Goals,  and 
to  advance  the  establishment  of  world  class 
education  standards  and  the  development  of 
a  voluntary  system  of  assessments  as  a  cata- 
lyst for  comprehensive  educational  reforms. 

SEC.  lis.  NATIONAL  EDUCATION  GOALS  PANEL. 

(a)  Establishment.— There  is  established 
within  the  Def>artment  of  Education  a  Na- 
tional Education  Goals  Panel  (hereafter  in 
this  part  referred  to  as  the  "Panel"). 

(b)  COMPOsmoN.— 

(1)  In  general.— The  Panel  shall  be  com- 
posed of  14  members  (hereafter  in  this  part 
referred  to  as  "members"),  including— 

(A)  two  members  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent; 

(B)  eight  Governors,  three  of  whom  shall 
be  from  the  same  political  party  as  the 
President  and  five  of  whom  shall  be  of  the 
opposite  political  party  of  the  President,  ap- 
pointed by  the  Chairman  or  Vice  Chairman 
of  the  National  Governors'  Association,  with 
each  appointing  those  of  his  respective  polit- 
ical party,  in  consultation  with  each  other 
and  in  accordance  with  paragraph  (2);  and 

(C)  four  Members  of  Congress  appointed  as 
follows: 

(i)  The  Majority  Leader  of  the  Senate  shall 
appoint  1  individual  from  among  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate. 

(ii)  The  Minority  Leader  of  the  Senate 
shall  appoint  1  individual  from  among  the 
Members  of  the  Senate. 

(iii)  The  Majority  Leader  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  shall  appoint  1  individual 
from  among  the  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

(iv)  The  Minority  Leader  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  shall  appoint  1  individual 
from  among  the  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

(2)  Special  appointment  rules.— (A)  The 
members  appointed  pursuant  to  paragraph 
(1)(B)  shall  be  appointed  as  follows: 

(i)  If  the  Chairperson  of  the  National  Gov- 
ernors' Association  is  from  the  same  politi- 
cal party  as  the  President,  then  the  Chair- 
person shall  appoint  3  persons  pursuant  to 
such  paragraph  and  the  Vice  Chairperson 
shall  appoint  5  persons  pursuant  to  such 
paragraph. 

(ii)  If  the  Chairperson  of  the  National  Gov- 
ernors' Association  is  from  the  opposite  po- 
litical party  as  the  President,  then  the 
Chairperson  shall  appoint  5  persons  pursuant 
to  such  paragraph  and  the  Vice  Chairperson 
shall  appoint  3  persons  pursuant  to  such 
paragraph. 


(B)  If  the  National  Governors'  Association 
has  appointed  a  panel  that  meets  the  re- 
quirements of  this  subeection  prior  to  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  then  the  mem- 
bers serving  on  such  panel  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  in  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  this 
subsection  and  shall  not  be  required  to  be 
reappointed  pursuant  to  this  subsection. 

(c)  Terms.— The  terms  of  service  of  mem- 
bers shall  be  as  follows: 

(1)  Executive  branch.— Members  ap- 
pointed under  paragraph  (1)(A)  shall  serve  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  President. 

(2)  Governors.— Members  appointed  under 
paragraph  (1)(B)  shall  serve  a  two-year  term, 
except  that  the  initial  appointments  under 
such  paragraph  shall  be  made  to  ensure  stag- 
gered terms  with  one-half  of  the  such  mem- 
ber's terms  concluding  every  two  years. 

(3)  Members  of  congress.— Members  ai^- 
pointed  under  paragraph  (1)(C)  stiall  serve  a 
term  of  four  years. 

(d)  iNrriATiON.— The  Panel  may  begin  to 
carry  out  the  duties  of  the  Panel  under  this 
part  when  seven  members  of  the  Panel  have 
been  appointed. 

(e)  Date  of  appointment.— The  initial 
members  shall  be  appointed  not  later  than  60 
days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(f)  Retention.— In  order  to  retain  an  ap- 
pointment to  the  Panel,  a  meml>er  must  at- 
tend at  least  two-thirds  of  the  scheduled 
meetings  of  the  Panel  in  any  given  year. 

(g)  Vacancies.— A  vacancy  on  the  Panel 
shall  not  affect  the  powers  of  the  Panel,  but 
shall  be  filled  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
original  appointment. 

(h)  Travel.— Each  member  shall  be  al- 
lowed travel  expenses,  including  per  diem  in 
lieu  of  subsistence,  as  authorized  by  section 
5703  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  for  each 
day  the  member  is  engaged  in  the  perform- 
ance of  duties  away  from  the  home  or  regu- 
lar place  of  business  of  the  member. 

(i)  Authorization  of  Appropriations.— 
There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  panel  S2.000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1992,  1993  and  1994,  and  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  for  each  succeeding  fiscal 
year  thereafter. 

On  page  21,  line  22.  strike  "Council"  and 
insert  "Panel". 

On  page  21,  beginning  with  line  22,  strike 
all  through  page  24,  line  19,  and  insert  the 
following: 

(a)  Functions.— 

(1)  In  general.— The  Panel  shall— 

(A)  propose  the  indicators  to  be  used  to 
measure  the  National  Education  Goals  and 
reporting  progress  toward  their  achieve- 
ment, the  baselines  and  benchmarks  against 
which  progress  may  be  evaluated,  and  the 
format  for  an  annual  report  to  the  Nation; 

(B)  select  interim  and  final  measures  and 
appropriate  measurement  tools  to  be  devel- 
oped as  necessary  in  each  goal  area; 

(C)  report  on  the  Federal  actions  to  fulfill 
its  responsibilities  to  education,  including 
funding  the  Federal  financial  role,  providing 
more  flexibility  and  controlling  mandates 
that  limit  the  States'  ability  to  fund  edu- 
cation; 

(D)  issue  a  report  to  the  President,  the 
Congress,  the  Governors,  and  the  Nation  an- 
nually on  progress  toward  the  National  Edu- 
cation Goals; 

(E)  assure,  through  requirements  for  State 
reports,  that  student  performance  is  re- 
ported in  the  context  of  other  relevant  infor- 
mation about  student,  school  and  system 
performance; 

(F)  identify  gaps  in  existing  educational 
data,  make  recommendations  for  improve- 
ments in  the  methods  and  procedures  for  as- 
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UMI 


sessme  its 


PERFORMANCE  OF  FUNCTIONS.— In  CaiTy- 

its  responsibilities,  the  Panel  shall 
on  the  principle  of  consensus. 

24.  line  20,  strike  '•Council"  and 
Panel".   • 

25,  strike  lines  1  through  11. 

25,  line  12.  strike  "116"  and  insert 


Pige 


mere; 
Vge  : 


Vige 
•1  lot" 


25.  line  13,  strike  all  beginning 
"  through  "the  Council"  on  line  15, 
in^rt  "The  Panel". 

25,  lines  21  and  22.  strike  "Coun- 
h  place  such  term  appears  and  insert 


P«e 


psge 
P)  ge 


pi  ge  26,  line  2,  strike  "(C)"  and  insert 


pge 


p.ge 
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25,  strike  lines  25  and  26. 

26.  line  1.  strike  "(B)"  and  insert 


that  would  be  appropriate  to  as- 
sessind  progress  toward  the  National  Edu- 
cation Croals.  propose  changes  in  national 
and  in  .ernational  measurement  systems  as 
approp  late  and  make  recommendations  to 
the  Pr  tsident,  the  Congress,  and  the  Gov- 
ernors or  needed  Improvements; 

(G)  a  }point  members  to  the  National  Edu- 
cation [Standards  and  Assessments  Council: 
and 

(H)  ii  accordance  with  paragraph  (2),  issue 
certific  BLtion  of  content  and  student  perform- 
ance s  andards  and  the  criteria  for  assess- 
ments \,s  world-class  following  submission  of 
such  c<  rtification  by  the  National  Education 
Standa  'ds  and  Assessments  Council. 

(2)  S  ECiAL  RULE.— In  the  event  the  Panel 
denies  lertlfication  to  all  or  part  of  a  certifi- 
cation 3f  the  National  Education  Standards 
and  As  essments  Council,  all  or  part  of  a  cer- 
tiflcati  )n  shall  be  returned  to  such  Council 
with  detailed  written  explanations  for  the 
denial 

(b) 
ing  ou 
operate 
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insert 
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26,  line  11,  strike  "Council"  and 
Panel". 

26.  line  13.  strike  "Council"  and 
Panel". 

26.  line  17.  strike  "117"  and  insert 


P<ge 


26.  line  17.  strike  "Council"  and 
Panel". 

26,  line  19.  strike  "Council"  and 
Panel", 
pfge  26.  line  22.  strike  "Council"  and 
Panel". 

26.  line  25.  strike  "Council"  and 
Panel". 

27.  line  3.  strike  "public  on—"  and 
'public  regarding  the  Panel's  func- 
dfscribed  in  section  114(a).". 

27.  strike  lines  4  through  13. 

27.  line  14.  strike  "Council"  and 
Panel". 

27.  Une  16.  strike  "Council"  and 
Panel". 

27.  line  17.  strike  "Council"  and 
Panel". 

27.  line  19.  strike  "Council"  and 
Panel". 

27.  beginning  with  line  21,  strike 

page  28.  line  9.  and  insert  the  fol- 


pge 


pge 


P  ge 


psge; 
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■—The  Panel  may  accept,  use,  and 
of  gifts  or  donations  of  services  or 


p4ge  28,  line  10.  strike  "Council"  and 
Panel". 

28.  line  15.  strike  "Council"  and 
Panel". 

28.  line  17.  strike  "Council"  and 
Panel". 

28,  line  18.  strike  "118"  and  insert 


pge 


IH.ge 


P«ge 


28,  line  19.  strike  "Council"  and 
Panel". 


P(«e 


•Eleven"  and  in- 
all  beginning 
'Council."  on 


'Council"  and  In- 


'CouncU"  and  in- 
'Councll"  and  in- 


On  page  28.  line  21.  strike  "Council"  and 
Insert  "Panel"". 

On  page  28.  line  22.  strike 
sert  "A  majority  of  the". 

On  page  28.  line  24.  strike 
with  "The  Council""  through 
page  29.  line  1. 

On  page  29.  strike  lines  4  through  9. 

On  page  29,  line  10.  strike  '119""  and  insert 
"118"". 

On  page  29.  line  12.  strike  "Council"  and 
insert  "Panel"". 

On  page  29.  line  20.  insert  "of  the  Panel" 
before  "may"". 

On  page  29.  line  23,  strike  "Council"  and 
insert  "Panel". 

On  page  30,  line  2,  strike 
sert  "Panel". 

On  page  30,  line  5,  strike 
sert  "Panel"". 

On  page  30,  line  9.  strike 
sert  "Panel". 

On  page  30.  line  12.  strike  "Council"  each 
place  such  term  appears  and  insert  "Panel". 

On  page  30.  line  13.  strike  "120"  and  Insert 
"119". 

On  page  30.  between  lines  17  and  18.  insert 
the  following: 

PART  C— NATIONAL  EDUCATION  STAND- 
ARDS AND  ASSESSMENTS  COUNCIL 

SEC.     131.    NATIONAL    EDUCATION    STANDARDS 
AND  ASSESSMENTS  COUNCIL 

(a)  ESTABLISHMENT.— There  is  established 
within  the  Department  of  Education  a  Na- 
tional Education  Standards  and  Assessments 
Council  (referred  to  in  this  part  as  the 
"Council"). 

(b)  Appointment  and  CoMPOsmoN.— 

(1)  Appointment.— The  Council  shall  be 
composed  of  21  members  (hereafter  in  this 
part  referred  to  as  "members'^)  appointed  by 
the  National  EMucation  Goals  Panel  de- 
scribed in  section  113  (hereafter  in  this  part 
referred  to  as  the  "Panel"). 

(2)  Composition.— The  Council  shall  be 
composed  of— 

(A)  seven  public  officials: 

(B)  seven  educators:  and 

(C)  seven  members  of  the  general  public. 

(3)  Time.— The  members  of  the  Council  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (2)  shall  be  appointed 
within  120  days  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

(c)  Qualifications.— 

(1)  In  general.— Members  shall  be  ap- 
pointed to  the  Council  on  the  basis  of  widely 
recognized  experience  in.  knowledge  of.  com- 
mitment to.  and  a  demonstrated  record  of 
service  to  education  and  to  achieving  edu- 
cation excellence  at  the  Federal.  State  or 
local  level. 

(2)  Nominations.- Members  under  this  sub- 
section shall  be  appointed  from  among  quali- 
fied individuals  nominated  by  the  public. 

(d)  Terms.— 

(1)  Ln  general.— The  members  shall  be  ap- 
pointed for  three-year  terms,  with  no  mem- 
ber serving  more  than  2  consecutive  terms. 

(2)  Initial  selection.— The  Panel  shall  es- 
tablish initial  terms  for  individuals  of  two. 
three,  or  four  years  in  order  to  establish  a 
rotation  in  which  one-third  of  the  members 
are  selected  each  year. 

(A)  Public  officials.— From  among  the 
members  appointed  under  subsection 
(b)(2)(A),  the  Panel  shall  designate  2  ap- 
pointees to  serve  2-year  terms.  3  appointees 
to  serve  3-year  terms  and  2  appointees  to 
serve  4-year  terms. 

(B)  Educators.— From  among  the  members 
appointed  under  subsection  (b)(2)(B).  the 
Panel  shall  designate  2  appointees  to  serve  2- 
year  terms.  3  appointees  to  serve  3-year 
terms  and  2  appointees  to  serve  4-year  terms. 


(C)  General  public— From  among  the 
members  appointed  under  subsection 
(b)(2)(C).  the  Panel  shall  designate  2  ap- 
pointees to  serve  2-year  terms.  3  appointees 
to  serve  3-year  terms  and  2  appointees  to 
serve  4-year  terms. 

(3)  Special  provision.— No  member  of  the 
Panel  may  concurrently  serve  as  a  member 
of  the  Council. 

(4)  Date  of  appointment.— The  initial 
members  shall  be  appointed,  by  the  Panel, 
not  later  than  120  days  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 

(5)  Retention.— In  order  to  retain  an  ap- 
pointment to  the  Council,  a  member  must 
attend  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  scheduled 
meetings  of  the  Council  in  any  given  year. 

(6)  Officer  selection.- The  members  ap- 
pointed under  subsection  (b)(2)  shall  select 
officers  of  the  Council  from  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Council.  The  officers  of  the  Coun- 
cil shall  serve  for  1-year  terms. 

(7)  Vacancies.— A  vacancy  on  the  Council 
shall  not  affect  the  powers  of  the  Council, 
but  shall  be  filled  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
original  appointment. 

(8)  Travel.— Each  member  of  the  Council 
shall  be  allowed  travel  expenses,  including 
per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  authorized 
by  section  5703  of  title  5.  United  States  Code, 
for  each  day  the  member  is  engaged  in  the 
performance  of  duties  away  from  the  home 
or  regular  place  of  business  of  the  member. 

(9)  Initiation.— The  Council  may  begin  to 
carry  out  the  duties  of  the  Council  under 
this  part  when— 

(A)  all  21  members  have  been  appointed:  or 

(B)  11  members  have  been  appointed  pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  subsection  (b). 

(e)  Functions  of  the  Council.— The  Coun- 
cil shall— 

(1)  be  a  coordinating  body  to  ensure  the  es- 
tablishment of  national  education  standards: 
(2)  serve  as  a  coordinating  body  to  encourage 
a  voluntary  system  of  assessments  for  indi- 
vidual students  consistent  with  the  national 
standards: 

(3)  develop  criteria  for  world-class  content 
and  student  performance  standards  and  es- 
tablish guidelines  for  standard  setting  and 
assessment  development; 

(4)  establish  guidelines  for  assessments 
which  ensure  technical  merit  through  deter- 
mining that  assessments  are  specifically 
valid,  reliable,  fair  and  cost  effective  for  any 
purpose  for  which  the  assessments  may  be 
used: 

(5)  establish  procedures  and  criteria  for  en- 
suring that,  to  the  extent  possible  and  with- 
out sacrificing  the  validity,  reliability,  di- 
rectors and  fairness  of  the  assessments,  as- 
sessments are  comparable  to  each  other;  and 

(6)  issue  certification  of  content  and  stu- 
dent performance  standards  and  criteria  for 
assessments  as  world-class,  and  transmit 
such  certification  to  the  Panel  for  the  Pan- 
el^s  certification. 

(f)  Performance  of  Functions.— In  carry- 
ing out  its  responsibilities,  the  Council  shall 
work  with  Federal  and  non-Federal  agencies 
and  organizations  which  are  conducting  re- 
search, studies  or  demonstration  projects  to 
determine  world-class  education  standards 
and  assessments  based  on  such  standards. 

(g)  Data  Collection.— The  Council  shall 
make  arrangements  with  any  appropriate  en- 
tity to  generate  or  collect  such  data  as  may 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  its  functions. 

SEC.  132.  ANNUAL  REPORTS. 

Not  later  than  1  year  after  the  date  the 
Council  concludes  its  first  meeting  of  mem- 
bers and  in  each  succeeding  year,  the  Council 
shall  prepare  and  submit  to  the  President, 
the  appropriate  conunittees  of  Congress,  and 


the  Governor  of  each  State  a  report  on  its 
work. 

SBC  ISS.  POWERS  OF  THE  COUNCIU 

(a)  Hearings.— 

.  (1)  In  general.— The  Council  shall,  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  this  part,  conduct 
such  hearings,  sit  and  act  at  such  times  and 
places,  take  such  testimony,  and  receive 
such  evidence,  as  the  Council  considers  ap- 
propriate. 

(2)  Conduct.— In  carrying  out  this  part,  the 
Council  shall  conduct  public  hearings  in  dif- 
ferent geographic  areas  of  the  country,  both 
urban  and  rural,  to  receive  the  reports, 
views,  and  analyses  of  a  broad  spectrum  of 
experts  and  the  public  on  the  establishment 
of  national  education  standards  and  assess- 
ments. 

(b)  Information.— The  Council  may  secure 
directly  from  any  department  or  agency  of 
the  United  States  information  necessary  to 
enable  the  Council  to  carry  out  this  part. 
Upon  request  of  the  Chairperson  of  the  Coun- 
cil, the  head  of  a  department  or  agency  shall 
furnish  such  information  to  the  Council  to 
the  extent  permitted  by  law. 

(c)  Gifts.— The  Council  may  accept,  use, 
and  dispose  of  gifts  or  donations  of  services 
or  property. 

(d)  Postal  Services.— The  Council  may 
use  the  United  States  mail  in  the  same  man- 
ner and  under  the  same  conditions  as  other 
departments  and  agencies  of  the  United 
States. 

(e)  Administrative  and  Supportive  Serv- 
ices.—The  Secretary  shall  provide  to  the 
Council,  on  a  reimbursable  basis,  adminis- 
trative support  services  as  the  Council  may 
request. 

SEC  134.  ADMINISTRATIVE  PROVISIONa 

(a)  Meetings.— The  Council  shall  meet  on 
a  regular  basis,  as  necessary,  at  the  call  of 
the  CJhairperson  of  the  Council  or  a  majority 
of  its  members. 

(b)  Quorum.— A  majority  of  the  members 
shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  trans- 
action of  business. 

(c)  VOTING.— The  Council  shall  take  all  ac- 
tion of  the  Council  by  a  %  majority  vote  of 
the  total  membership  of  the  council,  assur- 
ing the  right  of  the  minority  to  issue  written 
views.  No  individual  may  vote  or  exercise 
any  of  the  powers  of  a  member  by  proxy. 

SEC.  ISS.  DIRECTOR  AND  STAFF;  EXPERTS  AND 
CONSULTANTa 

(a)  Director.— The  Chairperson  of  the 
Council  shall,  without  regard  to  the  provi- 
sions of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  relating 
to  the  appointment  and  compensation  of  of- 
ficers or  employees  of  the  United  States,  ap- 
point a  Director  to  be  paid  at  a  rate  not  to 
exceed  the  rate  of  basic  pay  payable  for  level 
V  of  the  Executive  Schedule. 

(b)  Appointment  and  Pay  of  Staff.— The 
Chairperson  may  appoint  personnel  as  the 
Chairperson  considers  appropriate  without 
regard  to  the  provisions  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  governing  appointments  to  the 
competitive  service.  The  staff  of  the  Council 
may  be  paid  without  regard  to  the  provisions 
of  chapter  51  and  subchapter  ni  of  chapter  53 
of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  relating  to 
classification  and  General  Schedule  pay 
rates.  The  rate  of  pay  of  the  staff  of  the 
Council  shall  not  exceed  the  rate  of  basic  pay 
payable  for  GS-15  of  the  General  Schedule. 

(c)  Experts  and  Consultants.— The  Coun- 
cil may  procure  temporary  and  intermittent 
services  under  section  3019(b)  of  title  5,  Unit- 
ed States  Code. 

(d)  Staff  of  Federal  Agencies.— Upon  the 
request  of  the  Council,  the  head  of  any  de- 
partment or  agency  of  the  United  States  is 
authorized  to  detail,  on  a  reimbursable  basis. 


any  of  the  personnel  of  that  department  or 
agency  to  the  Council  to  assist  the  Council 
in  its  duties  under  this  title. 

SEC.  136.  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATION& 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  Council  $2,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1992.  1993  and  1994  and  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  for  each  succeeding  fiscal 
year  thereafter. 

On  page  58,  in  the  matter  following  line  7, 
insert  ",  to  develop  national  education 
standards  and  voluntary  assessments  in  ac- 
cordance with  such  standards"  after  "toward 
such  goals". 

Mr.  BINGAMAN.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  is  straightforward  and  as 
the  Senator  indicated  earlier  in  his 
statement  this  amendment  is  one 
which  is  agreeable  to  the  leadership  on 
both  the  majority  and  minority  side.  It 
is  one  which  I  believe  is  imiwrtant  to 
the  country  and  to  the  Senate;  we  need 
a  strong  educational  system  that  will 
provide  all  citizens  with  the  skills  nec- 
essary to  become  full  participating 
members  in  our  work  force  and  in  our 
society.  I  believe  that  a  strong  edu- 
cation system  is  important  to  the  so- 
cial well-being,  economic  stability,  and 
national  security  of  our  country.  For 
those  reasons  I  want  to  identify  this 
amendment  as  a  separate  piece  of  legis- 
lation. Monitoring  educational 
progress  and  establishing  national  edu- 
cation standards,  thereby  in  this 
amendment,  are,  I  believe,  vitally  im- 
portant piece  of  this  legislation. 

Let  me  very  briefly  state  what  this 
amendment  does.  First  of  all,  it  re- 
solves the  longstanding  dispute  that 
some  of  us  here  in  the  Senate  have  had 
with  the  administration  over  the 
makeup  of  the  National  Education 
Goals  Panel.  That  organization  was  es- 
tablished by  the  President  and  the 
Governors  nearly  IVii  years  ago,  and 
under  the  strong  leadership  of  Gov- 
ernor Romer  of  Colorado  it  has  been 
working  to  establish  a  monitoring 
mechanism  for  assessing  programs  to- 
ward the  national  education  goals. 
Under  Governor  Romer's  leadership, 
the  panel  hsis  begun  to  focus  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Nation  on  education.  One  of 
the  areas  in  which  the  panel  has  fo- 
cused the  Nation's  attention  is  the 
area  of  national  education  standards 
and  assessments  systems  based  on 
those  standards. 

I  have  been  impressed,  frankly,  by 
the  progress  that  has  been  made  by  the 
goals  panel  in  this  area,  but  all  during 
that  time  I  have  expressed  concern 
about  the  composition  of  the  panel.  I 
have  long  objected  that  the  panel  is 
not  bipartisan  and  that  it  is  con- 
stituted in  such  a  way  that  politics  and 
not  sound  educational  policy  will  guide 
the  goals  panel  in  its  significant  role  in 
forming  national  education  policy  in 
this  country.  There  is  an  issue  of  credi- 
bility with  respect  to  this  panel  as  it  is 
configured  today.  This  issue  of  credi- 
bility became  obvious  when  the  Na- 
tional Council  on  Education  Standards 
and  Testing  began  to  debate  a  govern- 


ing structure  for  the  proposed  National 
Standards  and  Assessment  Council.  It 
became  clear  that  the  current  panel 
was  viewed  as  a  political  entity  by 
whose  policy  decisions  were  being 
skewed  toward  the  dominant  Repub- 
lican interests.  Seven  of  the  ten  mem- 
bers in  the  current  goals  panel  are  Re- 
publicans. 

This  amendment,  which  I  have  sent 
to  the  desk,  corrects  that.  This  amend- 
ment ensures  that  the  goals  panel  be 
bipartisan.  It  ensures  that  representa- 
tives of  the  Congress  be  on  that  panel 
as  well  as  representatives  of  the  execu- 
tive branch,  and  I  think  change  cannot 
be  overstressed.  It  also  increases  the 
number  of  Governors  who  are  serving 
on  the  panel,  but  it  does  so  in  a  way 
that  ensures  that  we  have  the  biparti- 
sanship that  I  think  is  so  important  to 
all  of  us  in  the  country. 

The  second  thing  which  this  ajnend- 
ment  I  have  sent  to  the  desk  does — and 
perhaps  the  most  important  thing  this 
amendment  does — is  to  establish  a  Na- 
tional Education  Standards  and  Assess- 
ment Council.  I  have  had  the  good  for- 
tune, Mr.  President,  to  serve  for  the 
last  8  months  on  the  Education  Stand- 
ards and  Assessment  Commission 
which  this  Congress  established  and 
the  President  signed  into  law  this  past 
year.  That  Commission  has  been  an  ex- 
tremely fruitful  enterprise,  in  my  opin- 
ion. It  has  been  chaired  by  Governor 
Romer  from  Colorado  and  Governor 
Campbell  from  South  Carolina.  It  has 
had  a  broad  group  of  individuals  serv- 
ing on  it,  many  of  them  with  strong 
background  in  education  and  in  testing 
and  assessment.  It  has  had  representa- 
tives of  the  business  community.  It  has 
also  had  representatives  of  State  gov- 
ernment and  local  government.  The 
National  Education  Standards  and  As- 
sessment Council  will  be  issuing  its  re- 
port this  Friday.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  print  in  the  Re(X)RD  a  copy  of 
the  list  of  the  members  of  the  Council. 
This  list  of  the  membership  on  the 
Council  will  serve  to  emphasize  the 
truly  broad  participative  nature  of  the 
Council:  The  broad  participation  from 
all  segments  of  society  involved  with 
education,  to  me,  was  an  essential  fea- 
ture that  was  missing  in  the  composi- 
tion of  the  current  goals  panel.  That 
essential  element — broad  participation 
from  the  education  community — is,  I 
believe,  crucial  to  forming  national 
education  policy. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Interim  Council  on  Standards  and  Testing 
co-chairs 

Governor  Carroll  A.  Campbell,  Jr..  South 
Carolina. 

Governor  Roy  Romer.  Colorado. 
members 

Brian  Benzel.  Edmonds  School  District. 
Washington. 

Mary  Bicouvaris,  Bethel  High  School,  Vir- 
ginia. 


Senator  Jeff  Bingaman,  Committee  on 

uid  Human  Resources. 

M.  Blther,  Maine  State  Department  of 
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U.S. 
Labor 
Eve 
Education. 
BUI  Jrock,  Washington.  D.C. 
Iris  ^arl,  Houston  Independent  School  Dis- 
trict. '  'exas. 

Lyni  le  V.  Cheney.  National  Endowment  for 
the  Hi  manltles. 
Senator  Carlos  Clsneros,  New  Mexico. 

C.  Cortlnes,  San  Francisco  Unified 
District. 

E.  Finn,  Jr..  Vanderbllt  Unlver- 


Ram  }n 
School 
Che^r 

slty. 


Man  tut  Frlcke.  Ashland  School  Board.  Ne- 


braakt 

Kelt  I 
tlon. 

U.S. 
House 


Representative    William    Goodling. 
tommlttee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
Sena  cor  John  Halnkel.  Louisiana. 
Sanclti     Hassan.     Beach     Channel     High 
New  York. 

Senator  Orrin  Hatch.  Committee  on 
Lnd  Human  Resources. 
Hornbeck.  Baltimore.  Maryland. 
Kearns.   U.S.   Department  of  Edu- 


Scbool 

U.S. 
Labor 

Davll 

Davi  I 
cation 

U.S.  plepresentative  Dale  E.  Kildee.  House 
Comm:  ttee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

Walter  Maasey.  National  Science  Founda- 
tion. 

Mar4 
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Gelger.  National  Education  Associa- 


Southern    Regrional    Edu- 


Musick. 
Board. 
Mlckpel  Nettles.  University  of  Tennessee. 
B.  Porter.  Assistant  to  the  President 
and  Domestic  Policy. 
Laurfcn  Resnick.  University  of  Pittsburgh. 
Albei  t  Shanker,   American   Federation  of 
Teache  rs. 
Mars  lall  S.  Smith.  Stanford  University. 

Mr.  BINGAMAN.  Mr.  President,  this 
report ,  I  believe,  will  be  a  major  con- 
tribut  on  to  the  dialog  on  national  edu- 
catior  al  policy  that  is  now  being  de- 
in  our  country.  The  amendment 
have  sent  to  the  desk  is  consist- 
the  recommendations  in  that 
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view,  this  is  a  very  important 
under^king  for  our  country.  It  is  one 
past  due.  It  is  «ne  that  many  in- 
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form Efforts  at  the  State  and  local 
level. 
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Ieve  very  strongly  that  the  re- 

;hat  are  taking  place  now  will  be 

by  this  effort  to  set  na- 

standards  and  that  in  many 
where  reforms  are  not  taking 
hey  will  occur  as  a  result  of  this 

on. 

amendment   is   important   not 

its  own  right,  it  is  also  impor- 


tant, Mr.  President— and  I  think  this  is 
a  reason  to  highlight  it  here  for  the 
Senate— it  is  important  because  this  is 
being  done  with  the  support  of  both  po- 
litical parties.  Senator  Hatch  served 
with  me  on  the  National  Council  on 
Education  Standard  and  Testing  and  he 
is  well  aware  of  the  debates  that  oc- 
curred within  the  Council  that  resulted 
in  the  report  and  this  amendment. 

There  is  a  lot  of  reporting  being  done 
in  the  media  these  days  that  great  divi- 
sions and  disagreements  separate  those 
of  us  in  Congress  from  the  administra- 
tion; that  we  cannot  get  together  on 
any  concrete  actions  to  move  the  coun- 
try forward  in  many  of  these  areaa.  and 
clearly  there  are  major  disagreement, 
and  many  of  those  are  honest  disagree- 
ments that  need  to  be  debated  and  re- 
solved through  the  legislative  process, 
but  here  is  one  area  where  we  are  in 
agreement.  This  is  an  area  where  the 
administration,  the  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation, the  Governors  of  the  country. 
Republicans  and  Democratic  Members 
of  the  Congress  all  have  come  together 
and  said  this  is  important  and  here  is  a 
way  to  proceed  which  we  agree  with. 

In  my  opinion,  Mr.  President,  that  is 
an  important  accomplishment  in  its 
own  right.  The  American  public  needs 
to  know  that  the  area  of  national  edu- 
cation standards  is  one  area  where  real 
progress  is  being  made  and  where 
agreements  between  Congress,  the  ad- 
ministration, and  the  Department  of 
Education  has  been  reached.  And  I 
think  it  can  result  in  a  major  benefit 
to  all  Americans. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  know  of  any 
opposition  to  the  amendment.  Unless 
there  is  further  debate  on  it,  which  I 
am  not  aware  of,  I  think  we  are  prob- 
ably ready  to  go  ahead  and  vote  on  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  as 
part  of  our  effort  to  improve  the  Amer- 
ican educational  system,  we  need  a 
mechanism  for  monitoring  our  progress 
toward  the  National  Education  Goals. 
Senator  Bingaman's  amendment  puts 
this  mechanism  in  place.  It  establishes 
a  National  Education  Goals  Panel  and 
a  National  Education  Standards  and 
Assessment  Council.  These  two  entities 
will  monitor  and  coordinate  the  United 
States  education  system  as  it  makes 
the  changes  necessary  to  help  our  stu- 
dents achieve  the  national  education 
goals. 

We  all  agree  on  the  need  to  achieve 
the  national  education  goals.  However 
we  need  a  credible  group  to  help  guide 
our  efforts  in  setting  standards  for  our 
students  and  establishing  mechanisms 
to  assess  the  performance  of  our  stu- 
dents against  these  standards.  Once  we 
agree  on  what  we  expect  our  children 
to  know,  then  we  may  put  into  place  an 
unbiased  system  for  assessing  their 
knowledge.  We  must  also  assure  that 
all  students  subject  to  the  assessment 
system  will  have  had  a  reasonable  and 
equitable  opportunity  to  learn  the  ma- 


terial on  which  they  will  be  assessed 
and  thereby  meet  the  performance  and 
content  standards.  Recently,  the  Na- 
tional Council  on  Education  Standards 
and  Testing  of  which  Senator  Binga- 
MAN  is  an  active  member,  completed  a 
year  long  study  on  national  standards 
and  assessments.  Senator  Bingaman's 
amendment  puts  their  well-informed 
recommendations  into  action. 

Senator  Bingaman  has  spent  long 
hours  on  this  amendment  and  I  com- 
mend him  for  his  grreat  leadership  on 
this  issue.  All  of  us  who  want  a  fair, 
nonpartisan  and  nonbiased  report  on 
the  goals  are  in  his  debt.  And  all  of  our 
students  will  forever  be  thankful  for 
his  commitment  to  equity  and  fairness 
within  the  educational  system. 

AMENDMENT  NOS.  14S9  AND  1470 

Mr.  BINGAMAN.  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore we  vote,  let  me  send  some  tech- 
nical modifications  of  the  amendment 
to  the  desk  and  ask  that  they  be  ap- 
proved by  unanimous  consent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Hearing  none,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

The  amendments  (Nos.  1469  and  1470) 
follow: 

Amendment  no.  1469 

On  page  34.  line  11.  strike  "and"  the  second 
place  such  term  appears. 

On  page  34.  between  lines  11  and  12.  Insert 
the  following: 

(ill)  the  establishment  of  new  public 
schools,  such  as  Essential  Schools.  Acceler- 
ated Schools.  New  American  Schools,  char- 
ter schools.  ComerSchools.  and  Schools  of 
the  21st  Century  In  accordance  with  subpara- 
graph (C);  and 

On  page  34.  line  12.  strike  "(Hi)"  and  insert 
"(iv)". 

On  page  34,  between  lines  IS  and  16,  insert 
the  following: 

(C)  Special  requirement.— a  new  public 
school  established  under  subparagraph 
(BXiii)  shall  be  nonsectarian  In  its  programs, 
admission  policies,  employment  practices, 
and  all  other  operations  and  shall  not  be  af- 
filiated with  a  nonpublic  sectarian  school  or 
a  religious  Institution. 

On  page  57.  between  lines  7  and  8.  Insert 
the  following: 

(4)  the  term  "new  public  school"  means  a 
public  school  that— 

(A)  reflects  the  best  available  knowledge 
regarding  teaching  and  learning  for  all  stu- 
dents; 

(B)  uses  the  highest  quality  instructional 
materials  and  technologies; 

(C)  is  designed  to  meet  National  Education 
Goals  as  well  as  the  particular  needs  of  the 
students  and  community  served  by  such 
school;  and 

(D)  is  under  the  authority  of  a  sute  edu- 
cational agency  or  a  local  educational  agen- 
cy. 

On  page  57.  line  8.  strike  "(4)"  and  Insert 
"(5)". 

On  page  57,  line  13.  strike  "(5)"  and  insert 
"(6)". 

On  page  57.  line  17.  strike  "(6)"  and  Insert 
"(7)". 

On  page  57,  line  21.  strike  "(7)"  and  Insert 
"(8)", 

On  page  57,  line  23,  strike  "(8)"  and  Insert 
"(9)". 

On  page  57.  line  1.  strike  "(9)"  and  Insert 
"(10)". 


On  page  57.  line  4.  strike  "(10)"  and  Insert 

"(ID- 
AMENDMENT  No.  1470 

On  page  42,  between  lines  10  and  11,  Insert 
the  following: 

(e)  Special  Rule  for  States  which  al- 
ready Have  Enacted  a  Comprehensive, 
Statewide  Education  Improvement  Plan.— 

(1)  Waiver.— In  the  case  of  a  State  which 
has  enacted  a  comprehensive,  statewide  edu- 
cation Improvement  plan,  the  Secretary 
may.  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
section  206,  grant  such  State  a  waiver  from 
the  requirements  of  section  204  and  sub- 
sections (a)  and  (b)  of  section  205.  and  such 
State  may  use  an  allotment  under  this  sec- 
tion in  the  Initial  and  succeeding  years  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section 
202(c)(3). 

(2)  Application.— Each  State  desiring  a 
waiver  under  this  subsection  shall  include  a 
request  for  such  waiver  in  application  sub- 
mitted under  section  203.  Such  application 
shall  include  a  plan  which  meets  the  require- 
ments of  section  205(c). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  debate.  If  there  is  no  further 
debate,  the  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico. 

The  amendment  (No.  1468),  as  amend- 
ed, was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment,  as  amended,  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  BINGAMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

amendment  no.  1471 

(Purpose:  To  establish  New  American 
Schools) 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  I  send  an  amendment 
to  the  desk  under  the  previous  order 
and  ask  that  it  be  reported. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Coch- 
ran] for  himself.  Mr.  Specter.  Mr.  Hatfield. 
Mr.  Seymour,  Mr.  Durenberger.  and  Mr. 
Stevens,  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
1471. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
BINGAMAN).  Without  Objection  it  is  so 
ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  2,  immediately  after  the  item  re- 
lating to  section  212.  insert  the  following: 

TITLE  in— NEW  AMERICAN  SCHOOLS 
Sec.  301.  Findings. 
Sec.  302.  Purpose. 
Sec.  303.  Program  authorized. 
Sec.  304.  Local  applications. 
Sec.  305.  State  applications. 
Sec.  306.  Selection  of  eligible  recipients  to 

create  New  American  Schools. 
Sec.   307.   Amount  of  grants,   operation   of 

schools,  and  uses  of  funds. 
Sec.  308.  Secretary's  panel  of  experts. 
Sec.  309.  National  evaluation  and  dissemina- 
tion. 
Sec.  310.  Insular  areas. 
Sec.  311.  Definitions. 
Sec.  312.  Authorization  of  appropriations. 

On  page  2,  redesignate  the  Item  relating  to 
title  in  as  the  item  relating  to  title  IV. 


On  page  2.  redeslgmate  the  item  relating  to 
section  301  as  the  item  relating  to  section 
401. 

On  page  56.  between  lines  21  and  22,  insert 
the  following: 

TITLE  in— NEW  AMERICAN  SCHOOLS 
SEC.  301.  FINDING& 

The  Congress  finds  that — 

(1)  many  American  elementary  and  second- 
ary schools— 

(A)  are  structured  according  to  models 
that  are  outmoded  and  ineffective; 

(B)  rely  on  notions  about  pedagogy,  man- 
agement, technology,  staffing,  and  other  re- 
sources that  may  be  outdated  or  Insufficient 
for  the  challenges  of  the  next  century;  and 

(C)  are  unsuccessful  at  equipping  many 
students  with  the  knowledge  and  skills  need- 
ed to  succeed  as  citizens  and  in  the  work- 
place; 

(2)  new  approaches  to  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary education  are  needed,  and  without 
major  reforms  in  elementary  and  secondary 
schools,  the  United  States  may  lose  its  abil- 
ity to  compete  fully  and  successfully  in  the 
world  economy; 

(3)  comprehensive  and  long-term  efforts, 
drawing  on  all  members  of  the  community, 
will  be  needed  if  the  school-by-school  edu- 
cational reform  necessary  to  achieve  the  Na- 
tional Education  Goals  is  to  be  accom- 
plished; 

(4)  there  is  an  appropriate  Federal  role  in 
providing  seed  money  for  the  establishment 
of  new  types  of  schools  in  communities 
across  the  country;  and 

(5)  the  Nation  is  eml)arklng  on  a  major  ef- 
fort to  support  the  Invention  of  radically 
better  forms  of  schooling  and  to  establish  a 
network  of  communities  whose  citizens  are 
dedicated  to  the  Improvement  of  education. 

SEC.  302.  PURPOSE. 

The  purpose  of  this  title  is  to  support  the 
creation  of  new  schools  across  the  United 
States  that  reflect  the  best  thinking  about 
teaching  and  learning,  employ  the  highest- 
quality  instructional  materials  and  tech- 
nologies, and  are  designed  to  meet  the  Na- 
tional Education  Groals.  as  well  as  the  par- 
ticular needs  of  students  and  communities. 

SEC.  303.  PROGRAM  AUTHORIZED. 

(a)  In  General.— The  Secretary  is  author- 
ized to  award  grants  to  eligible  recipients  on 
behalf  of  communities  to  enable  such  eligible 
recipients  to  develop  Innovative  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  (hereafter  in  this  title 
referred  to  as  "New  American  Schools")  in 
the  communities  served  by  such  recipients. 

(b)  Nominations.— The  Secretary  shall 
award  grants  under  this  title  on  the  basis  of 
nominations  received  and  approved  under 
section  306. 

(c)  Secretary's  Selection  and  Approval 
OF  Grant  Recipients.— The  Secretary,  with 
advice  of  the  panel  of  experts  established 
under  section  308,  shall  approve  applications 
from  some  or  all  of  the  eligible  recipients 
nominated  by  Governors  under  section  306  to 
receive  grants  in  accordance  with  this  title. 

(d)  Distribution  of  funds.— 

(1)  Award  rules.— (A)  To  the  extent  fea- 
sible, the  Secretary  shall,  from  the  first 
$54,000,000  appropriated  to  carry  out  this 
title,  make  at  least  one  grant  within  each 
State. 

(B)  The  Secretary  shall  award  any  funds  in 
excess  of  the  funds  described  in  paragraph  (2) 
in  such  a  manner  that,  to  the  extent  feasible 
and  over  the  period  for  which  the  program 
assisted  under  this  title  is  authorized,  the 
total  amount  of  funds  appropriated  under 
this  title  over  such  period  is  distributed 
among  the  States  on  the  basis  of  their  rel- 
ative populations. 


(C)  To  the  extent  feasible,  the  Secretary 
shall  award  a  grant  to  an  eligible  recipient 
serving  a  community  in  each  congressional 
district  by  September  30. 1994. 

(D)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section,  Amer- 
ican Samoa.  Guam,  the  Commonwealth  of 
the  Northern  Mariana  Islands,  and  the  Re- 
public of  Palau  shall  be  treated,  collectively, 
as  a  single  State  and  as  encompassing  a  sin- 
gle congressional  district. 

(2)  PRiORmr.— In  awaixllng  grants  under 
this  title,  the  Secretary  shall  give  priority 
to  eligible  recipients  serving  conununities 
with  high  concentrations  of  educationally 
disadvantaged  children  and  children  from 
low-income  families. 

(3)  Encouragement.— The  Secretary  Is  en- 
couraged to  award  grants  to  eligible  recipi- 
ents that  will  establish  schools  enrolling  stu- 
dents of  diverse  abilities. 

SEC.  304.  LOCAL  APPUCATlONa 

Elach  eligible  recipient  desiring  to  receive 
a  grant  under  this  title  shall  submit  an  ap- 
plication to  the  (Governor  at  such  time,  in 
such  manner,  and  containing  such  informa- 
tion as  the  Governor  and  the  Secretary  may 
reasonably  require.  Such  application  shall 
include — 

(1)  evidence  that  the  community  to  be 
served  by  such  eligible  recipient  has— 

(A)  adopted  the  National  Education  Goals; 

(B)  established  and  implemented  a  commu- 
nity-wide strategy  for  achieving  those  goals; 

(C)  developed  a  "report-card"  for  measur- 
ing and  reporting  to  the  public,  at  least  once 
each  year,  the  community's  progress  toward 
achievement  of  the  goals;  and 

(D)  demonstrated  a  willingness  and  com- 
mitment to  make  substantial  improvements 
in  the  education  of  children  In  the  commu- 
nity through  establishment  of  a  New  Amer- 
ican School; 

(2)  the  community's  plan  for  a  New  Amer- 
ican School,  including,  as  necessary,  a  de- 
scription of  the  steps  to  be  taken  to  obtain 
recognition  or  accreditation  from  the  State 
and  be  fully  operating  by  the  start  of  school 
year  1996-1997;  and 

(3)  evidence  of  community  support  for  the 
plan,  including,  as  appropriate,  financial 
support  to  be  provided  from  private-sector 
sources. 

SEC.  30B.  STATE  APPUCATIONS. 

In  order  for  an  eligible  recipient  In  a  State 
to  receive  a  grant  under  this  title,  the  Gov- 
ernor of  such  State  shall  submit  an  applica- 
tion to  the  Secretary  at  such  time  and  in 
such  manner  as  the  Secretary  may  reason- 
ably require.  Such  application  shall  In- 
clude— 

(Da  description  of  the  process  the  Gov- 
ernor has  used,  in  accordance  with  section 
306.  to  nominate  eligible  recipients  to  create 
New  American  Schools; 

(2)  a  list  of  the  eligible  recipients  nomi- 
nated by  the  Governor  to  receive  a  New 
American  School  grant  on  behalf  of  a  com- 
munity; 

(3)  copies  of  the  plans,  prepared  by  each  el- 
igible recipient  nominated  by  the  Governor 
for  a  grant  under  this  title,  for  establishing 
and  operating  a  New  American  School; 

(4)  an  Identification  of  non-Federal  re- 
sources, which  may  include  private-sector 
contributions,  that  will  be  available  to  es- 
tablish and  operate  each  New  American 
School  in  the  State;  and 

(5)  such  other  information  as  the  Secretary 
may  require. 

SBC.  30&  SELECTION  OF  EUGIBU:  RECIPIENTS 
TO  CREATE  NEW  AMERICAN 
SCHOOLS. 

(a)  Nominations.— The  Governor  of  each 
State,  in  consultation  with  the  chief  State 
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subsection  (a),  each  Governor,  in  con- 

sultat  on  with  the  chief  State  school  officer. 
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c  ne  eligible  recipient  serving  a  commu- 
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ffjMiNATiON  Criteria.— 

GENERAL. — Elach  Govemor,  in  con- 
sultation with  the  chief  State  school  officer, 
lomlnate   eligible   recipients   on   the 
3f  criteria   established   by   the    Sec- 
ba3ed  on  the  advice  of  the  panel  of 
established  under  section  308. 
JRITERIA.- The    criteria   described    in 
(1)  shall  include,  at  a  minimum— 
(A)  <he  level  of  commitment  and  activity 
dlspla;  ed  by  the  community  to  be  served  by 
elifible  recipient  through  such  commu- 
participation     in     the     President's 
AMERICA  2000  Communities  initiative; 

need  for  new  and  innovative  edu- 
programs  in  the  schools  of  the  corn- 
to  be  served  by  an  eligible  recipient: 
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quality  of  the  application  submit- 
ellglble  recipient  to  the  Governor. 
Approval.- Beginning  no  earlier  than 
1.  1993.  the  Secretary,  with  the  ad- 
panel  of  experts  established  under 
308.  shall  approve  some  or  all  of  the 
recipients  nominated  by  Governors 
New  American  Schools  grants  on 
of  communities,  based  on  the  Sec- 
determination   that  such  approval 
be  fully  consistent  with  the  purpose 
re(  uirements  of  this  title. 
A  DDiTiONAL  Nominees.— A  Govemor.  in 
consuliation  with  the  chief  State  school  offi- 
nominate  other  eligible  recipients 
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officer,  shall  nominate  eligible  recipi- 
ithin  the  State  to  receive  a  grant 
this  title  to  create  a  New  American 


Secretary  does  not  approve  one  or 
the  Governor's  nominees; 
approved  eligible  recipient  or  corn- 
withdraws  from  the  program;  or 
Secretary  determines  that  the  eligi- 
refipient   or   community    is   unable   to 
ut  its  project  successfully  or  is  not 
adequate  progress  in  carrying  out 
project. 

AMOUNT  OF  GRANTS,  OPERATION  OF 
SCHOOLS,  AND  USES  OF  FUNDS. 

(a)  .Amount  of  Grants.— The   Secretary. 
after  c  >nsultation  with  the  Governor,  shall 
determ  me  the  total  amount  of  each  grant 
1  tils  title,  except  that- 
such  grant  shall  exceed  SI, 000.000; 


t  le  Secretary  shall  consider  the  ex- 
student  enrollment  in  the  New  Amer- 

5  ihool  in  determining  the  amount  of 
gi  unt. 

B^TABLISHMENT  OF  SCHOOLS.— In  estab- 

a  New  American  School,  a  grant  re- 
is  urged  to  work  cooperatively  with. 

nu  ke  use  of  information  available  from. 

des  Ign  teams  funded  by  the  New  Amer- 

6  hools  Development  Corporation  and 
proi  Ide  to  those  teams  such  information 

(peratlon  of  New  American  Schools  as 
b^ieflt  the  teams  in  completing  their 
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;  OF  Funds.— 

GENERAL. — Grant  funds  made  avall- 

uAder  this  title  may  be  used  only  to 

t  ae  special  start-up  costs  associated 

t  le  creation  and  establishment  of  a 

Ai  lerlcan  School,  including— 

p  anning,  curriculum  development,  and 

curricutum  adaptation; 


(B)  training  of  teachers,  administrators, 
and  other  staff,  as  well  as  parents  and  mem- 
bers of  the  community  who  are  involved  with 
the  New  American  School; 

(C)  purchase  of  equipment  and  materials; 

(D)  minor  renovation  and  remodeling  of  fa- 
cilities; and 

(E)  obtaining  the  assistance  of  outside  ex- 
perts, including  one  or  more  of  the  teams  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (b).  to  assist  the  eligi- 
ble recipient  in  establishing  its  New  Amer- 
ican School. 

(2)  PROHIBITION.— Grant  funds  made  avail- 
able under  this  title  shall  not  be  used  for 
construction  or  for  the  grant  recipient's  gen- 
eral administrative  expenses. 

(3)  Limitation  regarding  sectarian  pur- 
poses.—Grant  funds  made  available  under 
this  title  shall  not  be  used  for  sectarian 
schools. 

(d)  Special  Rule.— Each  New  American 
School  established  under  this  title  shall  have 
obtained  State  recognition  or  accreditation, 
as  necessary,  and  be  fully  operating  by  the 
start  of  the  1996-1997  school  year. 
SEC.  308.  SECRETARY^  PANEL  OF  EXPERTS. 

Within  90  days  of  enactment  of  this  Act, 
the  Secretary  shall  convene  a  panel  of  ex- 
perts consisting  of  educators,  representa- 
tives of  private  business,  and  representatives 
of  the  public  to  advise  the  Secretary  on  the 
administration  of  the  program  authorized  by 
this  title,  including— 

(1)  the  criteria  to  be  used  to  nominate  eli- 
gible recipients  to  establish  and  operate  New 
American  Schools;  and 

(2)  the  approval  of  eligible  recipients  nomi- 
nated by  Governors  to  establish  and  operate 
New  American  Schools. 

SEC.  309.  NATIONAL  EVALUATION  AND  DISSEMI- 
NATION. 

(a)  Evaluation.— The  Secretary  shall  use 
the  funds  reserved  under  section  312(b)  to 
conduct  a  national  evaluation  of  the  impact 
of  the  New  American  Schools  program  on 
schools  and  communities,  and  on  education 
generally. 

(b)  Reports.— The  Secretary  shall  submit 
such  interim  evaluation  reports  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  as  may  be  appro- 
priate, and  shall  submit  a  final  evaluation 
report  by  September  30,  1998. 

(c)  Dissemination.— The  Secretary  shall 
take  appropriate  steps  to  disseminate  the 
findings  of  the  national  evaluation  and  to 
disseminate  information  on  successful  edu- 
cational programs  developed  under  this  pro- 
gram. 

SEC.  310.  INSULAR  AREAS. 

The  provisions  of  Public  Law  95-134.  per- 
mitting the  consolidation  of  grants  to  the 
Insular  Areas,  shall  not  apply  to  funds  re- 
ceived by  such  areas  under  this  title. 

SEC.  311.  DEFINITIONa 

For  the  purpose  of  this  title- 
CD  the  term  "community"  means— 

(A)  a  unit  of  general  purpose  local  govern- 
ment, such  as  a  city,  township,  or  village; 

(B)  a  geographically  distinct  area,  such  as 
a  school  district,  school  attendance  area, 
ward,  precinct,  neighborhood;  or 

(C)  an  Identifiable  group  of  individuals, 
such  as  the  members  of  a  service  organiza- 
tion, who  generally  reside  in  a  particular  ge- 
ographic area; 

(2)  the  term  "eligible  recipient"  means  the 
agency,  organization  or  institution  that  will 
receive  a  grant  under  this  title  on  behalf  of 
a  community  to  establish  a  New  American 
School; 

(3)  the  term  "Governor  "  means  the  chief 
executive  of  each  State;  and 

(4)  the  term  "State"  means  each  of  the  50 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Com- 


monwealth of  Puerto  Rico.  Guam.  American 
Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  the  Common- 
wealth of  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands,  and 
the  Republic  of  Palau  (until  effective  date  of 
the  Compact  of  Free  Association  with  the 
Government  of  Palau). 
SEC.  312.  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATION& 

(a)  In  General.— There  are  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  $100,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1992,  $200,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1993. 
$300,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1994.  and  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  for  fiscal  years  1995  and 
1996  to  carry  out  this  title. 

(b)  Reservation.— From  the  amount  of 
funds  appropriated  under  subsection  (a)  for 
fiscal  years  1992  through  1996.  the  Secretary 
shall  reserve  a  total  of  not  more  than 
S3.000.000  for  the  national  evaluation  de- 
scribed in  section  309. 

(c)  AVAILABILITY.- Funds  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  the  authority  of  subsection  (a)  shall 
remain  available  for  obligation  by  the  Sec- 
retary for  two  fiscal  years  beyond  the  fiscal 
year  for  which  such  funds  are  appropriated. 

On  page  56.  line  22.  strike  "III"  and  insert 
•IV". 

On  page  56,  line  23,  strike  "301  "  and  insert 
"401". 

On  page  58,  line  1.  insert  ".  unless  other- 
wise specified,  "  before  "means". 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
the  amendment  described  in  the  order 
entered  yesterday  to  the  bill  as  re- 
ported by  the  committee  that  is  de- 
scribed as  the  New  American  Schools 
amendment. 

Let  me  say  first  of  all  that  we  have 
had  a  great  deal  of  discussion  today  al- 
ready, and  last  night  as  well,  trying  to 
resolve  the  issue  that  is  reflected  by 
this  amendment.  It  creates  authority 
for  the  Secretary  of  Education  to 
award  grants  to  applicants  from  com- 
munities around  the  country  which 
would  like  to  establish  a  new  break- 
the-mold  American  school.  This  is  one 
of  the  centerpiece  programs  of  the 
America  2000  strategy  to  implement 
the  goals  announced  by  the  President 
and  the  Nations'  Governors  some  28 
months  ago. 

The  discussions  that  we  have  had 
about  the  language  that  would  be  ac- 
ceptable to  the  bill  managers,  and  most 
Senators  have  produced  some  amount 
of  progress.  I  would  say  to  the  Senate, 
the  managers  of  the  bill,  the  chairman 
of  the  committee.  Senator  Kennedy, 
and  members  of  his  staff  have  been 
working  very  hard  to  try  to  reach  an 
accommodation  on  this  issue.  But  I 
must  say  that  at  this  point  there  has 
been  no  final  successful  negotiation  of 
differences  that  still  exist  on  how  this 
program  should  be  administered. 

I  xm  hoping  that  there  is  still  a  pos- 
sibility for  us  to  reach  an  agreement  so 
the  amendment  could  be  accepted  in  a 
modified  form.  But  I  do  not  know  that 
is  going  to  be  the  case.  So  I  will  just 
briefly  point  out  some  of  the  reasons 
why  having  a  provision  added  to  this 
bill  on  the  subject  of  New  American 
Schools  and  an  opportunity  provided  to 
use  previously  appropriated  funds  for 
the  America  2000  Program  by  commu- 
nities around  the  country  which  are  in- 
terested in   participating  in  the   pro- 


gram and  excited  about  the  prospects 
that  they  will  be  able  to  get  some  Fed- 
eral financial  support  for  local  initia- 
tives that  are  developed  in  response  to 
the  challenge  that  has  been  issued  na- 
tionwide by  the  President  and  the  Na- 
tion's Governors  to  reach  our  edu- 
cation goals. 

Communities  in  America  are  excited 
about  this.  I  think  it  is  clear  from  the 
calls  and  letters  that  have  been  coming 
into  the  Department  of  Education,  to 
the  President,  and  to  Senators  and 
Congressmen  around  Capitol  Hill  on 
this  subject  there  is  a  genuine  interest 
in  the  opportunity  to  participate  in 
this  New  American  School  Program. 

We  are  trying  to  encourage,  at  the 
local  level,  teachers,  parents,  and  busi- 
ness sector  people  who  are  interested 
in  education,  to  get  together  and  come 
up  with  suggestions  for  new  ways  of 
schooling,  new  techniques  for  teaching, 
new  schools.  These  would  be  schools 
that  would  lead  to  the  highest  levels  of 
performance  possible  by  students  in 
schools  that  would  use  the  capital — so- 
cial, human,  financial — in  the  commu- 
nity and  using  it  to  bear  on  the  single 
critical  question.  And  that  is:  How  can 
we  create  the  best  schools  in  the  world 
right  here  in  America,  right  here  in  our 
community,  to  have  schools  that  help 
all  of  the  children,  all  of  the  students 
reach  world-class  levels  of  perform- 
ance? And  that  is  what  is  at  stake  in 
this  amendment. 

For  the  first  time,  we  would  reach 
out  beyond  those  who  are  already  en- 
gaged in  education,  already  engaged  in 
managing  the  education  system,  and 
try  to  get  new  ideas,  a  fresh  approach. 
Let  us  start  from  scratch,  see  what 
they  can  come  up  with  that  would  be 
innovative  and  would  work. 

This  amendment  that  I  am  offering, 
therefore,  would  authorize  $100  million 
for  the  New  American  Schools  Pro- 
gram. It  would  give  directly  to  the 
communities  who  would  apply  for  these 
funds  the  resources  to  break  the  mold, 
to  capitalize  on  their  own  creative  ge- 
nius, to.  create  a  unique  approach  tai- 
lored to  fit  the  strengths  and  the  weak- 
nesses of  the  community. 

If  we  combine  all  of  that  with  the 
best  of  what  is  known  about  education, 
learning,  and  technologies  that  exist, 
we  can  offer  students  at  the  local  level 
a  world-class  education. 

This  $100  million  that  is  authorized 
in  this  amendment  is  in  addition  to 
and  added  to  the  other  provisions  and 
authorizations  of  the  Kennedy  bill.  S. 
2,  as  reported  by  the  committee,  is  not 
changed  by  this  amendment.  There  is 
no  provision  of  the  Kennedy  bill  that  is 
stricken  by  the  anrjendment  that  is 
pending  before  the  Senate.  This  is  an 
additional  authorization.  It  leaves  in 
place  the  funds  that  would  be  author- 
ized to  go  to  neighborhood  schools 
under  the  committee's  bill. 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to 
authorize  the  implementation  and  de- 


scribe the  way  that  the  New  American 
Schools  Program  will  be  administered 
by  the  Secretary  of  Education  and  the 
Nation's  Governors. 

The  amendment  guarantees  commu- 
nities will  have  a  new  challenge,  a 
challenge  put  before  them  by  this  in- 
centive program.  It  is  an  incentive  to 
come  up  with  a  new  idea.  Any  institu- 
tion, agency,  or  organization  could  de- 
velop an  education  plan  on  behalf  of  its 
conununity.  The  plan  would  be  submit- 
ted to  the  Govemor  of  the  State  who, 
in  consultation  with  the  chief  State 
school  officer,  would  make  rec- 
ommendations for  approving  applica- 
tions directly  to  the  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation. 

In  awarding  the  grants,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education  and  a  panel  of  edu- 
cation experts  that  he  could  assemble 
would  consider  the  level  of  commit- 
ment to  the  plan  by  the  community  to 
be  served,  the  need  for  new  and  innova- 
tive educational  programs  in  that  com- 
munity, and  the  quality  of  the  applica- 
tion. It  is  contemplated  that  priority 
will  be  given  to  those  applicants  serv- 
ing communities  with  high  concentra- 
tions of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children  and  children  from  low-income 
families. 

Applicants  are  encouraged  to  serve 
students  with  diverse  academic  abili- 
ties and  where  feasible  utilize  non-Fed- 
eral resources  of  cash  and  in-kind  serv- 
ices. 

The  amendment  authorizes  grants  to 
be  made,  up  to  $1  million  each,  depend- 
ing upon  the  number  of  students  to  be 
served  and  the  overall  cost  projection 
for  the  plan.  Grant  funds  will  be  used 
only  to  meet  the  special  startup  costs 
associated  with  the  creation  and  estab- 
lishment of  a  New  American  School. 

Therefore,  this  amendment  is  not  a 
long-range  subsidy  for  any  school  dis- 
trict or  organization  that  decides  to 
apply  for  and  have  a  grant  approved.  It 
is  only  to  start  up,  to  plan  and  develop 
curriculum,  to  train  teachers  or  other 
staff,  as  well  as  to  involve  parents  and 
members  of  the  community  who  are  in- 
terested in  it  and  interested  in  being 
involved  with  the  school. 

The  funds  could  be  used  to  purchase 
equipment  and  materials.  Even  minor 
renovation  and  remodeling  of  existing 
facilities  would  be  permitted  under 
this  amendment.  If  outside  experts  or 
consultants  have  to  be  brought  in,  in- 
cluding design  teams  that  may  be  se- 
lected by  the  New  American  Schools 
Corporation,  that  is  permissible  under 
this  amendment. 

So  each  new  American  school  estab- 
lished with  a  Federal  grant  has  to.  first 
of  all,  get  over  the  hurdle  of  satisfying 
the  State  school  official  who  consults 
with  and  advises  the  Governor,  the 
Governor  of  the  State,  and  then  the  ap- 
plication has  to  be  approved  by  the 
Secretary  of  Education,  who  consults 
with  and  utilizes  the  advice  of  a  panel 
of  experts  who  will  review  all  the  appli- 
cations. 


One  additional  requirement  for  eligi- 
bility is  that  this  new  school  that 
would  be  established  by  using  some  of 
the  Federal  funds  would  be  required  to 
Obtain  accreditation  from  the  existing 
State  government  authorities,  and  to 
be  fully  operational  by  the  start  of  the 
1996-97  school  year. 

We  have  seen  in  our  State  of  Mis- 
sissippi some  people  who  are  already 
looking  into  the  possibilities  of  putting 
together  applications  and  proposals  for 
this  New  American  Schools  Program. 
Some  are  parents,  others  are  local  col- 
leges, business,  and  education  profes- 
sionals as  well. 

It  seems  to  be  that  one  of  the  most 
attractive  aspects  of  this  program  is 
the  incentive  it  gives  to  State  and 
community  leaders  to  use  technologies 
that  are  just  coming  into  being,  and  to 
translate  them  into  use  for  educationad 
purposes  or  educational  research  and 
new  practices. 

The  goal  of  the  American  2000  strat- 
egy is  make  America's  schools  as  good 
as  they  can  be  so  they  can  better  pre- 
pare the  Nation's  schoolchildren  to 
meet  the  challenges  of  the  next  cen- 
tury. It  is  a  policy  that  is  based  on  the 
notion  that  innovation  and  creative  ge- 
nius can— and  it  should— be  harnessed 
and  directed  toward  redefining  edu- 
cation as  we  know  it. 

It  challenges  the  best  and  the  bright- 
est in  every  local  community  to  take 
ownership  of  America's  future  by  in- 
vesting in  their  neighborhood  schools. 

There  have  been  a  lot  of  examples 
discussed  in  our  committee  and  here  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  of  ideas  that  are 
being  utilized  in  education  today. 

In  our  own  State,  we  have  seen  a  new 
school  created  for  math  and  science 
students.  This  was  done  in  1987,  for  the 
purpose  of  offering  a  new  educational 
opportunity  to  the  most  academically 
talented  students  in  our  State  who 
wanted  to  paiticipate  in  this  program. 

It  is  a  public,  residential  school  pro- 
gram for  11th  and  12th  graders  that 
provides  room,  board,  and  tuition  at  no 
cost  to  the  students.  They  are  all  on 
scholarship.  The  mission  of  the  school 
is  to  provide  an  environment  where  the 
students  are  given  extra  opportunities 
for  excellence  in  learning  and  personal 
growth,  and  it  prepares  students  for  a 
technological  future  by  giving  them 
opportunities  for  a  better  foundation  in 
mathematics,  science,  research,  writ- 
ing, and  computer  science. 

Another  example  of  a  local  initiative 
that  is  being  developed  in  our  State  is 
Mississippi  2000,  a  public-private  jjart- 
nership  which  has  created  a  two-way 
interactive  video  educational  network 
to  bring  educational  opportunities  to 
rural  communities  and  small  towns 
that  would  not  otherwise  have  them. 
Hard-to-teach  subjects,  or  subjects 
where  teachers  are  hard  to  find,  can  be 
make  available  to  students  through 
this  distance  learning  technique.  It  is  a 
joint  undertaking  of  four  State  agen- 
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has  really  made  it  work  is  the 

that    private    companies 

inade  in  the  program  through  fi- 

as  well  as  in-kind  contribu- 

South  Central  Bell,  for  example, 

the  fiber  optic  delivery  sys- 

Northem    Telcom    is    donating 

of  the  signal   switching  equip- 

CBM  has  committed  $1.25  million 

corpputer  equipment.  Apple  is  also 

computer      technology. 

school  districts  are  coming  up 

sime  of  the  costs. 

four    rural    communities 
in|rolved  and  are  participating  in 
and  it  demonstrates  how 
to  a  superior  education  and  to 
ways  of  doing  things  can  be 
down.  Limited  resources  is  a 
that   everybody   has.   In   our 
(specially,  but  in  every  State  of 
there    are    conrmiunities 
would  like  to  experiment  with 
lew  technologies,  would  like  to 
to  create  a  new  school  whether 
sptjiially  talented  students  in  math 
or  whether  to  try  to  edu- 
broad  base  of  the  student  popu- 
which  is  what  our  amendment 
but  who  do  not,  in  fact, 
resources  to  do  it.  They  have 
the  interest;  they  are  ex- 
ffbout  the  prospects,  but  they  do 
any  money, 
is  what  this  amendment  pro- 
some  money  to  those  commu- 
who    obviously   have    the    best 
he  most  innovative  suggestions 
and  reform  that  will  be  re- 
by   grants   from   the    Federal 
to  support  their  local  ini- 
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can  you  be  against  that?  Mr. 
I  do  not  know  of  a  single 
who  really  would  want  to  be 
to    this    new    program.    The 
has  already  been  appropriated. 
1  ear    when    the    Appropriations 
was  winding  up  its  work  for 
the  subcommittee  on  Labor- 
aipropriations  put  in  $100  million 
programs,  initiatives  under  the  urn- 
America  2000,  the  President's 
Governors'    suggested    edu- 
•eform  progrram. 
is  not  one  initiative  of  that 
the  bill  as  reported  by  the  com- 
and  unless  we  pass  the  legal  au- 
unless  we  authorize  the  De- 
of  Education  to  administer  a 
described  as  an  America  2000 
that  money  is  not  going  to 
Previously     appropriated 
will  not  be  spent  on  any  Amer- 
program.  That  is  another  rea- 
it  is  very  important  for  us  to 
afprmative  action  on  this  amend- 
a  matter  of  fact.  I  think  that 
appropriations  language  said  that 


sp  !nt. 


wh  T 


if  legal  authority  is  not  approved  by 
the  Congress  by  April  1,  1992,  then  that 
appropriation  is  no  longer  available  for 
America  2000  initiatives. 

It  is  important  that  we  act  now.  It  is 
important  that  we  approve  this  amend- 
ment and  let  the  local  communities 
who  are  interested  in  participating 
begin  the  process  of  developing  their 
applications,  presenting  them  to  their 
chief  education  officer  and  their  Gov- 
ernor to  see  if  it  is  the  kind  of  program 
that  merits  financial  support  from  the 
Federal  Government.  And  if  they  think 
it  is,  then  it  can  be  sent  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education,  who,  in  consulta- 
tion with  a  panel  of  experts,  can  then 
approve  some  number  of  those  applica- 
tions and  provide  up  to  $1  million  for 
each  eligible  applicant  as  long  as  this 
appropriation  will  last. 

As  you  can  see,  if  all  of  the  funds  in 
the  appropriation,  $100  million,  are 
used  in  fiscal  1992  for  just  this  initia- 
tive, only  100,  no  more  than  100,  schools 
could  be  created  if  $1  million  for  each 
applicant  were  used. 

One  other  provision  of  the  bill  I  want 
to  mention  is  that  the  Secretary  does 
not  have  to  approve  up  to  the  full 
amount  of  $1  million  for  each  applica- 
tion. It  could  be  that  some  applications 
are  more  modest  in  terms  of  the  Fed- 
eral funds  needed  or  required,  so  the 
Secretary  can  reduce  the  amount  an 
applicant  gets  below  that  $1  million 
figure. 

I  have  cited  a  few  examples  of  how 
the  program  would  work,  the  kinds  of 
education  initiatives  that  would  be  re- 
warded, the  incentives  that  we  are  try- 
ing to  create.  Senators  already  have 
been  discussing  some  new  programs — 
Senator  Kennedy  discussed  new  pro- 
grams in  his  State.  Other  Senators 
have  talked  about  programs  in  their 
States  that  they  know  about,  and  that 
is  the  kind  of  new  initiative  that  we 
are  talking  about  providing  some  in- 
centive for  funding  and  for  develop- 
ment. 

To  give  you  an  idea  of  the  extent  of 
interest  throughout  the  country,  there 
was  recently  a  conference  sponsored  by 
the  New  American  Schools  Develop- 
ment Corporation  for  the  purpose  of 
discussing  the  national  desigrn  and  re- 
search effort  that  the  corporation  is 
undertaking.  Senators  may  remember 
that  this  corporation  was  created  for 
the  purpose  of  bringing  together  high- 
level  experts  to  come  up  with  design 
plans  that  could  be  replicated  in  a  na- 
tionwide program  to  redesign  our 
schools.  The  difference  between  that 
initiative,  incidentally,  and  the  amend- 
ment that  is  being  offered  now  is  that 
this  amendment  funds,  right  now,  com- 
munity-based efforts  that  are  already 
underway  or  that  can  be  developed  in 
order  that  the  program  can  be  ap- 
proved and  the  projects  funded  by  Jan- 
uary of  next  year.  This  corporation's 
work  is  going  to  take  4  to  5  years  to 
complete.  And  so  we  want  to  start  now 


with  a  program  of  encouraging  ideas 
from  the  local  level. 

But  let  me  show  you  the  attendance 
list,  Mr.  President,  of  the  people  who 
came  to  this  conference  to  find  out 
about  how  you  apply  and  what  is  going 
on  in  the  design  and  development  of 
new  techniques  in  education.  This  is  a 
book  that  contains  the  list  of 
attendees.  This  is  not  the  report  of  the 
conference.  This  is  the  list  of  every- 
body who  came.  Think  about  that. 
Over  5,000  people  came  to  the  con- 
ference to  find  out  about  the  New 
American  Schools  initiative  and  how 
they  could  participate,  how  their  com- 
munities could  become  involved,  what 
was  going  on.  The  excitement  is  there. 
People  are  ready  to  respond  to  this 
challenge.  Mr.  President,  and  the  Con- 
gress ought  to  do  its  part  by  providing 
some  Federal  funds  to  encourage  and 
support  the  development  of  these  new 
ideas,  these  new  ways  of  doing  things, 
and  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  certainly 
an  idea  that  we  ought  to  approve  and 
embrace  and  we  ought  to  fund  the  pro- 
gram and  get  it  started. 

We  have  heard  the  stories  about 
American  students,  the  fact  that  they 
are  not  performing  at  the  level  they 
should.  We  are  going  to  be  falling  be- 
hind in  this  competitive  world  if  we  are 
not  very,  very  careful.  We  need  to 
bring  our  best  resources  and  our  tal- 
ents to  bear  on  that  problem. ' 

This  is  one  way  we  can  start  moving 
in  a  positive  direction. 

I  read  a  story  in  the  newspaper  in  my 
State  the  other  day  where  at  an  eco- 
nomic symposium  Bell  South  presi- 
dent, John  Clendenin,  said  he  was  dis- 
turbed about  the  basic  skills  that  were 
being  acquired  by  students  graduating 
from  high  school  because  of  the  fact 
that  of  those  who  were  high  school 
graduates  taking  the  entrance  level 
employment  exam  at  his  company, 
only  10  percent  were  passing. 

This  is  not  a  high-level  job.  He  said  it 
is  a  job  that  a  person  who  had  finished 
the  10th  grade  of  high  school  ought  to 
be  able  to  perform  without  any  addi- 
tional training.  But  only  10  percent  of 
those  taking  the  test  were  passing  it 
and  these  were  all  high  school  grad- 
uates. 

We  really  have  to  do  a  better  job  of 
educating  our  student  population  at 
the  elementary  and  secondary  level. 
Our  Federal  responsibility  is  to  con- 
tribute in  a  positive  way  to  a  climate 
for  improving  our  schools.  All  of  the 
schools  cannot  get  $1  million  from  the 
Federal  Government.  We  just  do  not 
have  that  kind  of  resource  available.  I 
wish  we  did,  but  we  do  not.  But  we  can 
encourage  the  development  of  ideas 
which,  if  they  work  in  one  community, 
may  work  in  another;  which  if  they 
work  around  one  State,  the  benefits 
can  be  enjoyed  somewhere  else.  And  so 
it  is  to  demonstrate  how  new  ideas  can 
be  put  to  work  and  improve  our  edu- 
cation system. 


Mr.  President,  I  hope  Senators  will 
approve  this  amendment. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
LiEBERMAN).  The  Chair  recognizes  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Duren- 

BERGER]. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
I  rise  in  support  of  the  amendment  of 
my  colleague  form  Mississippi  to  spe- 
cifically authorize  funding  for  New 
American  Schools.  I  am  pleased  to  be 
an  original  cosponsor,  and  believe  it 
would  represent  a  substantial  improve- 
ment in  the  legislation  we  now  have 
before  us. 

I  intend  at  some  other  point  in  time 
to  have  some  remarks  to  share  with 
my  colleague  from  Massachusetts,  who 
has  been  so  wonderfully  cooperative  in 
working  out  some  other  language  in 
other  amendments  that  we  discussed  in 
the  committee  and  have  discussed  on 
the  floor.  The  junior  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut, of  course,  has  been  an  impor- 
tant part  of  that  as  well. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  an  important  and 
a  powerful  statement  about  priorities 
in  this  country  that  our  first  order  of 
business  in  the  second  session  of  the 
102d  Congress  is  legislation  intended  to 
improve  the  quality  of  education  for 
every  American  child. 

Because  of  the  leadership  provided 
here  in  this  body,  in  particular  by 
those  of  you  who  have  been  on  the  floor 
over  the  last  2  days,  leadership  by 
President  Bush  and  by  Secretary  Alex- 
ander, leadership  of  the  Governors  all 
over  this  country  and  leadership  from 
States  like  Minnesota,  education  is  fi- 
nally earning  its  rightful  place  in  the 
Nation's  political  agenda. 

I  think  we  agree  it  is  about  time  and 
about  time  we  all  got  on  board. 

Mr.  President,  others  have  spoken 
forcefully  in  the  debate  about  improve- 
ments in  the  quality  of  education  in 
America.  Let  me  share  with  you  one 
statistic  that  speaks  to  the  importance 
of  quality  education  in  an  increasingly 
competitive  world  economy. 

According  to  a  study  done  several 
years  ago  by  the  Committee  for  Eco- 
nomic Development,  a  single  year's 
class  of  school  dropouts  will  cost  the 
Nation  $240  billion  in  lost  earnings, 
taxes,  and  added  social  programs  over 
the  lifetime  of  the  young  men  and 
women.  Just  from  1  year,  a  $240  billion 
loss.  That  hurts  not  only  our  taxpayers 
but  our  Nation's  economy  as  a  whole. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  at  this  point, 
too,  that  reference  to  the  same  subject 
in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Minneapolis 
Star  and  Tribune  in  a  column  by  Dick 
Yoxuigblood  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recx>rd,  as  follows: 


[From  the  Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune, 

Jan.  20.  1992] 

U.S.  Education  Needs  Abrupt  Turn  for  the 

Better 

(By  Dick  Youngrblood) 

Secure  In  their  Ivory  towers,  educators  rail 
against  the  notion  that  we  ought  to  And 
ways  to  measure  their  performance  and  hold 
them  accountable  for  the  quality  of  the  edu- 
cation our  children  receive. 

At  the  same  time  parents  and  ixjllticians 
trip  over  each  other  in  pursuit  of  new  ways 
to  carve  a  buck  or  two  out  of  next  year's 
school  budget,  making  sure,  of  course,  that 
varsity  athletics  remains  unscathed. 

Meanwhile,  a  skills  crisis  that  can  be 
traced  right  back  to  the  classroom  is  engulf- 
ing the  American  work  force,  threatening 
the  nation's  ability  to  compete  in  the  global 
marketplace. 

It  might  not  be  too  late  to  reverse  the 
trend,  some  experts  say,  but  the  odds  are 
building  that  America  could  be  left  behind 
by  the  end  of  the  1990s  if  action  isn't  taken 
quickly. 

I  come  by  this  daunting  perspective  cour- 
tesy of  the  National  Association  of  Manufac- 
turers (NAM)  and  the  management  consult- 
ing firm  of  Towers  Perrin,  which  collabo- 
rated last  year  on  a  survey  of  work  force 
skills  among  NAM  members. 

Some  of  the  results  will  appall  you;  others 
should  scare  the  complacency  right  off  you. 
Consider. 

Despite  demographic  trends  that  are  slow- 
ing the  growth  of  the  work  force,  the  average 
manufacturer  rejects  five  out  of  every  six  job 
candidates  because  of  a  lack  of  basic  skills. 
A  third  of  the  companies  surveyed  regularly 
reject  applicants  because  they  cannot  read 
or  write  adequately,  and  a  fourth  of  them  re- 
buff candidates  because  of  poor  math  and 
communications  skills. 

In  terms  of  the  existing  work  force,  more 
than  half  of  the  360  companies  responding  to 
the  survey  reported  major  skills  deficiencies 
in  basic  math,  reading  and  problem-solving 
in  their  employee  populations. 

As  a  result  of  these  deficiencies.  40  percent 
of  the  respondents  reported  serious  problems 
upgrading  technology,  and  37  percent  noted 
major  difficulties  increasing  productivity. 

Even  more  menacing,  30  percent  of  the 
companies  said  they  could  not  reorganize 
work  activities  because  their  employees 
could  not  learn  new  jobs.  And  25  percent  said 
they  couldn't  upgrade  product  quality  be- 
cause their  workers  were  unable  to  learn 
quality-enhancing  skills. 

The  upshot;  "We  found  that  every  region  of 
the  country  has  severe  shortages  of  skilled 
craft  workers  and  expects  these  shortages  to 
get  worse,"  said  Ronald  Porter,  a  Towers 
Perrin  executive.  The  survey  also  found  a 
shortage  of  semiskilled  workers  everywhere 
except  New  England. 

And  it's  not  expected  to  get  any  better  as 
the  labor  force  grows  in  the  1990s  at  less  than 
60  percent  of  the  rate  in  the  late  1970s  and 
■80s.  Indeed,  thanks  to  a  dropout  rate  that 
averages  25  percent— 50  percent  in  inner 
cities— the  skills  gap  is  expected  to  widen  in 
the  1990s. 

"Sixty  percent  of  new  jobs  (in  the  1990s) 
will  require  more  than  a  high  school  edu- 
cation," the  survey  reported.  "However,  70 
percent  of  new  entrants  into  the  work  force 
will  have  less  than  a  high  school  (diploma)." 

It  would  take  a  congenial  optimist  to  lo- 
cate a  silver  lining  in  a  storm  front  that 
dark  and  imposing. 

Fortunately,  I  have  uncovered  just  such  a 
cheerful  gent  right  there  at  NAM  head- 
quarters in  Washington,  D.C. 


To  NAM  Vice  President  Michael  Baroody. 
the  situation  is  not  Irretrievable.  But  he  ar- 
gued that  it  will  require  fast,  aggressive  ac- 
tion by  U.S.  business  and  industry,  in  con- 
cert with  schools  and  other  government 
units,  to  find  creative  and  effective  ways  to 
retrain  the  existing  work  force  and  to  pre- 
pare new  employees  for  the  school-to-work 
transition. 

To  that  end,  NAM  has  launched  a  national 
program  in  partnership  with  the  Department 
of  Labor  to  help  corporate  America  design 
work  force  education  and  training  programs. 

The  idea,  Baroody  said,  is  to  use  NAM 
members  that  have  developed  successful 
training  and  retraining  programs  to  help  de- 
velop national  information  network  and  to 
share  their  ideas  at  regional  workshops. 

"There  have  been  some  dramatically  suc- 
cessful programs,"  Baroody  said,  citing  the 
case  of  Wil-Burt  Inc.  of  Orvllle.  Ohio,  a 
metal  fabricator  with  fewer  than  300  employ- 
ees. To  help  upgrade  product  quantity,  WH- 
Burt  formed  a  partnership  with  the  nearby 
University  of  Akron  to  offer  courses  in  math 
and  blueprint-reading  tailored  to  the  compa- 
ny's needs. 

The  result:  "Before,  the  company  was  put- 
ting out  a  pretty  good  product  built  accord- 
ing to  custom  specifications,"  Baroody  said. 
After  training,  however,  the  workers  began 
spotting  and  correcting  flaws  in  the  speci- 
fications, trimming  the  project  rejection 
rate  to  a  fractional  level  while  lofting  mo- 
rale "sky-high." 

"There  are  community  colleges  all  over 
the  country  where  such  a  partnership  would 
be  a  natural"  Baroody  said. 

Similarly.  NAM  called  for  greater  cor- 
porate participation  In  a  variety  of  school- 
to-work  transition  programs  ranging  from 
on-site  student  training  to  senior-year  ap- 
prenticeship programs  to  student  mentoring 
by  corporate  executives,  supervisors  and  em- 
ployees. 

That,  of  course,  sounds  a  great  deal  like 
the  adopt-a-school  program  underway  in 
Minneapolis,  where  volunteers  from  more 
than  SO  companies  are  involved  as  mentors, 
tutors  and  role  models  helping  local  schools 
prepare  their  students  for  the  workplace. 

Alas,  NAM  reported,  less  than  5  percent  of 
its  members  are  involved  in  these  programs, 
although  more  and  more  of  them  are  grasp- 
ing the  importance  of  such  efforts.  A  few 
companies  also  are  operating  remedial  edu- 
cation programs  to  plug  the  reading-writing- 
arithmetic  holes  in  their  employees'  edu- 
cational backgrounds.  Baroody  said. 

Such  solutions,  however,  are  beyond  the  fi- 
nancial resources  of  most  small  employers, 
NAM  said.  Thus,  there  is  a  need  for  either 
government  or  industry  groups  to  develop 
cooperative  training  programs  that  would 
assist  the  smaller  companies. 

Despite  the  problems.  Baroody  is  hopeful. 
"If  we  can  meet  the  skills  challenge,  even  a 
slower  growth  in  the  work  force  would  leave 
us  with  enormous  opportunities  in  terms  of 
adoption  of  new  technology  and  productivity 
growth."  he  said.  At  the  same  time,  the 
slowdown  in  laborforce  growth  "would  leave 
tremendous  opportunities  for  individual 
achievement  and  reward— for  everyone  in  our 
society." 

The  alternative.  NAM  suggests,  is  to  watch 
"the  seeds  of  a  new  underclass  .  .  .  being 
sown  in  the  school  system." 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  As  Deputy 
Education  Secretary  David  Keams  said 
a  few  years  ago  when  he  was  CEO  of 
Xerox: 

The  simple  truth  is  that  we  can't  have  a 
world-class  economy  without  a  without  a 
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world-class  work  force— from  senior  scl- 
tx>  stockroom  clerks.  And.  we  can't 
world-class  work  force  without  world 
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of  that  reality,  I  think  a  lot 

very  excited  laist  April  when 

President  and  Secretary  Alexander 

the  administration's  Amer- 

initiative. 

especially  proud  that  the  Presi- 
Secretary  Alexander  chose  to 
legislation   implementing   that 
1  months  later  during  a  visit 
Saturn  School  in  St.  Paul. 
I  am  disappointed,   Mr.   Presi- 
I  hat  the  legislation  we  have  be- 
today  leaves  out  some  of  the 
initiatives  President   Bush 
that  warm  May  day  in   the 
of  the  downtown  St.   Paul 
Library. 

also  disappointed  that  this  leg- 
pays  too  little  attention  to  the 
role  State  governments  can 
initiating  and  guiding  and  in- 

education  reform, 
resident,  I  think  we  all  know 
iVinnesota   has   made   enormous 
in  improving  the  quality  of  edu- 
-all  through  the  1980's: 
ajlowlng  parents  and  students  to 
any  public  school  in  the  State; 
dffering  college  level   course   to 
s<fiool  juniors  and  seniors; 

dropout     prevention     pro- 
and 

through  chartered  schools  and 
Nation's  first  statewide  program  of 
-based  education, 
has  really  been  more  than  a 
of  education   reform   in   Min- 
began  in  the  early  1980's  under 
Quie,  a  member  of  my  own 
contributed  so  much  to  na- 
K)licy  on  education  as  a  Member 
for  more  than  20  years, 
am   not  at   all   reluctant   to 
that   much    of   the    credit   for 
those   strides   also   belongs 
Minnesota  Democrats. 

of   the    explanation    for    Min- 

leadership  in  education  reform 

rom  an  appreciation  for  the  im- 

of  creating  new  schools. 

of    the    explanation    of    Min- 

leadership  in  education  also 

rom  a  new  understanding  of  the 

1    values   in   public   education 

emerged  in  my  State  over  the 

years. 

<  espite  that  new  way  of  think- 

seem  still  hung  up  in  this  de- 

ilr.    President,    with    fears    of 

and  with  differences  over  public 

pri  vate  school  choice  that  really 

leed  to  stand  in  the  way  of  get- 

we  all  know  we  need  to  go. 

education  should  not  be  de- 

who  owns  the  buildings  and 

hiijes  the  teachers. 

Mr.   President,  public  edu- 

ihould  be  defined  by  outcomes, 

Constitution,  by  who  must  be 

by  who  cannot  be  excluded, 

vho  pays  the  bills. 
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Minnesotans  have  invented  a  new 
way  of  drawing  that  line.  It's  called  the 
"chartered  public  school." 

And  other  States— from  Connecticut 
to  California— are  redrawing  that  line, 
as  well. 

Mr.  President,  Education  Secretary 
Lamar  Alexander  has  called  Min- 
nesota's chartered  schools  law  one  of 
the  most  important  aspects  of  edu- 
cation reform  to  emerge  in  the  States 
last  year.  I  intend  to  discuss  the  value 
of  chartered  schools  in  greater  detail 
at  a  more  appropriate  point  in  this  de- 
bate. 

But  I  have  mentioned  this  new  oppor- 
tunity to  start  schools  in  this  context 
because  chartered  schools  are  highly 
consistent  with  the  President's  Amer- 
ica 2000  initiative.  Chartered  schools 
are  highly  consistent  with  the  objec- 
tives of  the  New  American  Schools 
amendment  offended  by  my  colleague. 
Senator  Thad  Cochran  which  he  is 
asking  us  to  consider. 

I  mentioned  earlier  that  President 
Bush  and  Secretary  Alexander  chose 
Minnesota  as  the  place  to  unveil  the 
legislation  implementing  America  2000. 

Secretary  Alexander  has  been  back 
to  Minnesota  twice  since.  And,  out  of 
those  visits,  Minnesotans  have 
launched  our  own  version  of  the  Presi- 
dent's initiative — known  in  our  State 
as  "Minnesota  2000." 

Under  the  leadership  of  Gov.  Arne 
Carlson  and  Education  Commissioner 
Gene  Mammenga— and  with  strong  sup- 
port from  the  Minnesota  Education  As- 
sociation and  other  education  groups — 
this  initiative  is  involving  thousands  of 
Minnesotans  in  dozens  of  communities 
in  local  efforts  to  improve  their 
schools. 

Minnesota  2000  is  based  on  the  con- 
cept of  community.  It  involves  all  seg- 
ments of  Minnesota  cities,  towns,  and 
rural  areas  in  a  united  effort  to  im- 
prove education  for  our  State's  chil- 
dren. 

Minnesota  2000  is  designed  to  bring 
together  not  just  educators,  parents 
and  children,  but  also  businesses,  dif- 
ferent levels  of  government,  social 
service  agencies,  hospitals  and  health 
organizations,  service  clubs,  and  re- 
tired persons. 

Minnesota  2000  has  the  goal  of  mak- 
ing schools  and  communities  true  part- 
ners in  educating  our  children,  promot- 
ing education  reform  that  delivers  sig- 
nificantly better  results. 

As  part  of  Minnesota  2000,  Minneso- 
tans have  adopted  the  Nation's  six  edu- 
cation goals. 

And  Minnesota  2000  has  also  ex- 
panded on  those  goals  with  specific 
strategies  and  specific  outcomes  of  its 
own. 

Out  of  the  America  2000  and  Min- 
nesota 2000  initiatives,  more  than  two 
dozen  Minnesota  communities  and  or- 
ganizations have  already  expressed  in- 
terest in  becoming  America  2000  com- 
munities— two  dozen  are  competing  for 


that  one,  I  guess,  which  might  go  to 
my  own  State— with  the  potential  of 
attracting  a  New  American  School  to 
Minnesota. 

Minnesotans  have  also  expressed  a 
high  level  of  interest  in  the  competi- 
tion for  grants  to  help  design  New 
American  Schools  now  being  run  by 
the  New  American  Schools  Develop- 
ment Corporation. 

Minnesotans  are  ready  and  waiting 
for  the  President's  New  American 
Schools  initiative  to  be  formally  au- 
thorized. I  think  that's  true  in  many  of 
the  rest  of  our  50  States,  as  well. 

Funding  for  the  first  year  has  al- 
ready been  appropriated.  But  we  need 
the  amendment  that  my  colleague 
from  Mississippi  Senator  Cochran,  has 
put  before  us  to  begin  delivering  on  all 
the  expectations  that  are  now  out 
there  all  over  America. 

They  are  in  communities  in  any 
State  and  communities  in  Massachu- 
setts, communities  in  Mississippi,  from 
the  east  coast  to  the  west  coast,  and 
from  the  gulf  to  the  Canadian  border. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  conclude  by 
thanking  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Mississippi  for  bringing  this 
amendment  to  the  floor.  I  urge  its  sup- 
port by  all  of  my  colleagues. 

I  look  forward  to  using  this  amend- 
ment to  help  make  the  bill  a  kind  of 
positive  statement  about  the  value  and 
the  importance  of  education  that  the 
children  of  this  Nation  now  need  and 
they  have  long  deserved. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I 
hope  to  address  my  remarks  to  the 
Cochran  amendment  entitled  "To  pro- 
mote the  achievement  of  national  edu- 
cation goals;  to  establish  a  National 
Council  on  Educational  Goals  and  an 
academic  report  card."  And  on  and  on. 

Let  us  see  who  is  eligible  under  this 
amendment.  It  says,  "The  Secretary 
shall  give  the  money  to  an  eligible  re- 
cipient." 

As  I  understand  it,  on  page  4,  Mr. 
President: 

The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  award 
grants  to  eligible  recipients  on  behalf  of 
communities  to  enable  such  eligible  recipi- 
ents to  develop  innovative  elementary  and 
secondary  schools,  hereinafter  entitled  the 
New  American  Schools,  in  the  communities 
served  by  such  recipients. 

And,  then: 

The  term  eligible  recipient  means  the 
agency,  organization,  or  institution  that  re- 
ceives a  grant  under  this  title  on  behalf  of  a 
community. 

So  an  "eligible  recipient"  is  the  per- 
son who  gets  the  money,  and  who  is  eli- 
gible. The  Secretary  decides. 
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And  the  term  "community"  means: 
"Any  identifiable  group  of  individuals 
such  as  the  members  of  a  service  orga- 
nization who  generally  reside  in  a  par- 
ticular geographical  area." 

I  usually  like  to  address  the  dif- 
ferences I  have  with  a  given  amend- 
ment or  bill  item  by  item.  But  in  this 
particular  case,  Mr.  President,  this  is  a 
bad,  bad  amendment  in  its  entirety.  It 
is  nothing  but  politics.  Both  Repub- 
lican and  Democrat  are  trying  to  iden- 
tify with  the  problem,  but  not  solve 
the  problem. 

This  is  typical,  because  we  have  real- 
ly bogged  down  in  this  National  Cap- 
ital into  the  most  sordid  pollster  poli- 
tics that  I  have  ever  seen. 

I  ran  20  years  for  office  and  never  saw 
a  pollster.  You  just  did  your  job  to  the 
best  of  your  abilities.  I  was  speaker  pro 
tem.  Lieutenant  Governor,  and  Gov- 
ernor. Then  I  come  up  to  Washington 
and  it  is  all  pollsters.  And  so  the  Presi- 
dent is  told:  You  have  to  identify  with 
the  problem,  and  you  have  to  not  risk 
offending  the  voters.  So  do  not  say  you 
are  for  or  against;  just  say  you  are  con- 
cerned. And  better  than  that,  come  up 
with  new  ideas,  new  ideas,  new  ideas. 

Horse  feathers.  What  we  need  is  not 
new  ideas  but  old  ideals  in  this  land  of 
ours,  and  particularly  in  this  Govern- 
ment. I  think  people  have  the  old 
ideals  and  are  looking  for  that. 

But  the  pollsters  have  never  solved 
any  problem.  None  of  them  ever  served 
in  Government.  They  all  are  merce- 
nary, to  get  you  by  on  money,  message, 
and  media.  And  it  has  gotten  to  be  a 
disaster.  Ergo  this  superficial  identi- 
fication with  education.  Ten  years  ago, 
the  Reagan-Bush  team  came  to  town 
and  said:  Get  rid  of  the  Education  De- 
partment. The  President  appointed  me 
to  a  Federalism  Commission  to  help 
get  rid  of  it.  I  balked  and  I  opposed  it, 
as  did  several  others. 

And  it  is  an  old  adage,  the  best  gov- 
ernment is  the  least  government,  the 
best  government  is  closest  to  the  peo- 
ple. So  Reagan  said  abolish  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education,  abolish  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy.  Cut  the  funds  from 
Head  Start.  Cut  funds  again  from 
Women,  Infants,  and  Children's  feed- 
ing. Deregulate,  deregulate.  Oh,  yes, 
and  you  do  not  need  money,  so  we  will 
just  cut  the  taxes.  Do  away  with  25  per- 
cent of  the  revenue  support  for  Govern- 
ment, and  we  will  grow  out  of  the  defi- 
cits. And  when  we  found  out  we  were 
not  growing  out  of  the  deficits,  we 
started  raiding  all  the  trust  funds  and 
playing  games  of  off  budget,  off  budget, 
and  other  sleights  of  hand. 

And,  incidentally,  that  is  what  we 
are  going  to  get  next  Tuesday  night  in 
the  State  of  the  Union.  And  when  they 
serve  it  up  next  Tuesday  night,  this 
Senator  will  foUowup  by  introducing 
the  President's  budget  as  he  submitted 
it,  and  then  we'll  see  how  many  people 
are  stupid  enough  to  vote  for  it.  We 
will  get  a  vote  on  President  Bush's  so- 
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called  economic  plan  to  revive  this 
country,  and  we  will  show  you  all  the 
different  sleights  of  hand,  and  we  will 
reduce  it  to  black  and  white,  bring  it 
to  the  committee  or  to  the  floor,  and 
see  how  many  people  want  to  vote  for 
it.  Then  we  will  all  know  what  kind  of 
game  is  being  played. 

Of  course,  back  in  the  early  1980'8, 
President  Reagan  finally  woke  up  and 
realized  that  we  cannot  abolish  Edu- 
cation. We  had  better  get  with  it. 

Education  is  fundamental  to  the  suc- 
cess of  democracy.  It  was  James  Madi- 
son who  said:  "A  popular  government 
without  means  to  popular  information 
is  but  a  prolog  to  a  farce  or  a  tragedy, 
or  both." 

So  we  have  premised  our  Government 
on  popular  information,  meaning  pub- 
lic education.  But  what  we  have  got 
here  in  this  amendment  is  politics. 

None  said  it  better  than  former  Sec- 
retary Bennett,  after  the  education 
summit  down  there  in  Charlottesville, 
when  he  said  that  what  they  discussed 
there  was  "pap,"  or  "something  that 
rhymes  with  pap."  And  that  is  exactly 
what  they  got  out  of  that  conference. 
They  set  a  lot  of  goals  and  no  solu- 
tions. They  said  that  people  in  edu- 
cation are  fast  asleep,  not  innovative, 
do  not  know  competition,  and  could 
not  care  less.  Absolutely  false.  Some  of 
the  most  dynamic,  competitive,  inno- 
vative folks  you  will  ever  find  are  in 
public  education,  and  we  are  going  to 
present  that  to  the  Senate  here  this 
afternoon  so  we  will  understand  that 
the  issue,  the  need,  is  not  Innovation, 
but  preparation. 

And  then  when  it  comes  to  the 
money.  I  just  despair.  The  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Mississippi  that 
heads  this  up,  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon,  we  all  serve  on  the 
Appropriations  Conmiittee,  we  are 
money  short.  "A  day  late,  a  dollar 
short,"  is  the  old  saying.  Heavens 
above,  we  have  more  and  more  and 
more  needs  to  be  provided  for. 

Instead,  we  have  seen  unprecedented 
waste.  That  same  crowd  that  came  to 
town  that  was  going  to  eliminate  the 
waste,  they  have  created  more  waste  In 
a  single  decade  than  the  history  of 
man.  How?  By  deficit  financing,  by  bor- 
rowing and  spending  us  into  bank- 
ruptcy. 

In  1981,  11  years  ago,  when  President 
Reagan  took  over,  the  deficit  was  only 
S103  billion.  Today,  it  has  quadrupled. 
This  was  the  President  who  was  going 
to  put  the  Government  into  the  black. 
He  said,  the  first  year  when  he  got  to 
town,  he  said,  "We'll  balance  the  budg- 
et by  1983." 

Instead,  he  was  the  President  who 
gave  us  the  first  JlOO  billion  deficit  in 
the  history  of  man,  the  first  $200  bil- 
lion deficit.  And  now  President  Bush 
has  given  us  the  first  S300  billion  defi- 
cit, the  first  $400  billion  deficit.  And 
listen  to  Robert  Reischauer  of  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office,  who  is  before 


the  Budget  Committee  right  now.  He 
says  we  are  headed  for  the  first  $500  bil- 
lion deficit.  Up,  up,  and  away.  And 
with  all  those  Reagan-Bush  deficits 
and  the  national  debt  rising  to  $3.8  tril- 
lion, the  interest  costs  have  jumped  to 
$310  billion  annually. 

Meanwhile,  I  have  been  serving  for 
over  20  years  now  on  the  Labor,  Health 
and  Human  Resources,  Education  Sub- 
committee of  Appropriations,  and  I  am 
looking  at  valid,  proven  governmental 
programs  that  save  money.  Consider 
the  Women,  Infants,  and  Children  feed- 
ing program.  I  remember  when  Reagan 
came  in  and  tried  to  red-line  it,  wipe  It 
out.  Now  we  are  trying  to  boost  WIC. 

We  have  got  innovation  already  in 
the  public  schools;  what  we  need  is 
preparation  for  the  schools— nutri- 
tional preparation.  Fifty-nine  percent 
of  those  eligible  receive  WIC  feeding;  41 
percent  are  left  out.  Funding  is  now  at 
$2.6  billion.  We  need  $4.5  billion  to  pro- 
vide for  all  the  eligible.  We  have  a 
Head  Start  Program.  Only  32  percent  of 
those  eligible  are  receiving  Head  Start; 
68  percent  are  left  out.  We  do  not  have 
the  money. 

The  President  is  now  belatedly  try- 
ing to  Identify  with  Head  Start,  with 
his  $600  million  proposal  yesterday 
afternoon.  He  wants  to  increase  fund- 
ing by  $600  million.  Mr.  President,  that 
still  leaves  us  a  billions  shy.  We  are 
spending  $2  billion  and  we  need  $7  bil- 
lion. In  fact,  we  authorized  100  percent 
coverage  by  1994,  and  that  is  up  to  $7 
billion.  So  we  need  $5  billion  more 
there.  Money  is  what  we  need. 

Title  I  for  the  disadvantaged  is  serv- 
ing 60  percent,  so  40  percent  are  left 
out.  We  spend  $6.4  billion.  To  fully  fund 
it  out  we  need  another  $3  billion.  So  we 
need  some  $12.5  billion  for  WIC  and 
Head  Start,  and  we  are  not, going  to  do 
that  because  we  do  not  have  the 
money. 

So  we  come  along  with -this  miserly 
authorization  and  call  it  "break  the 
mold."  The  "New  American  Schools," 
as  if  the  problem  were  innovation. 

Gee  whiz,  I  wish  they  would  get  out 
of  this  blooming  town  and  go  around 
and  look  at  some  schools.  We  have  got 
innovation  galore.  We  have  got  com- 
puters in  public  schools.  We  have  got 
all  kinds  of  innovation  in  the  schools. 

But,  first  things  first,  there  is  the 
matter  of  saving  minds. 

There  is  a  very  interesting  study  by  a 
doctor  named  Nevin  Scrimshaw  from 
Harvard  years  back.  Dr.  Scrimshaw 
graduated  at  the  top  of  his  class  in  car- 
diology, performed  a  couple  of  heart 
operations  a  week,  $10,000  apiece,  made 
20,000  bucks  a  week.  He  said,  "Look,  I 
am  not  really  doing  any  good;  I  am  just 
making  a  lot  of  money.  Others  can  per- 
form this.  I  want  to  explore  this  propo- 
sition of  hunger  and  the  development 
of  the  human  brain."  And  he  went 
down  into  Mexico  with  Dr.  Cravioto 
and  Into  Guatemala.  He  found  siblings, 
one  child  well  fed  and  the  other  under- 
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13  billion  cells  have  already 
developed  after  5  years  of  life.  The 
billion  of  the  13  billion  are  de- 
in  the  mother's  womb  in  the 
I  lonths,  and  there  is  as  much  as 
less  cellular  development  if 
a  lack  of  protein,  a  lack  of  syn- 
f  those  nerve  cells.  And  as  a  re- 
child  is  what  we  generally 
It  has  general   organic 
dkmage;  it  cannot  assimilate;  it 
;oncentrate.  After  being  in  first 
2  years,  it  will  get  a  social 
on.  The  poor  child  will  then  be 
the  second  grade.  It  gets  dls- 
It  is  in  the  ghetto,  and  it  is 
mtchief.  And  Governor  Hatfield 
■   HOLLINGS.    we    learned 
s  cheaper  to  feed  the  child  than 
jail  the  man.  And  so  we  put  in 
Program  to  ensure  proper  nu- 
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($ stinguished  Senator  from  Min- 
Hubert  Humphrey,  came  from 
President  back  to  the  Senate.  I 
with  him   in   Agriculture.   We 
WIC  feeding.  If  Senators  could 
the  pollsters,  if  the  President 
Ilnited  States  could  get  real  and 
rvfining  around,  if  he  would  sit 
listen  and  work,  he  has  got  a 
that  will  work  with  him.  We 
n  trouble.  There  is  going  to  be 
fix.  We  only  have  one  Presi- 
heavens  above,  we  have  got 
our  way  out  of  this  situation, 
education  problem  is  not  inno- 
the  problem  is  preparation,  and 
n  with  nutrition.   Let   us  not 
looking  for  innovation   for   the 
innovation,   starting  535  new 
in  America,  to  allegedly  break 
They  had  better  get  the  mold 
r  heads  and  brains  and  start 
and  realizing  that  WIC  works, 
dollar  we  spend,  we  save  $3, 
that  little  infant  with  the  un- 
brain  will  never  be  repaired, 
rour  arm,  and.  of  course,   the 
back  stronger.  You  break 
it  never  heals  those  nerve 
ut   for   every   WIC   dollar   we 
save  $3  because   the  alter- 
that  those  low-birthweight  in- 
put in  that  incubator,  and  the 
cost  is  $1,000  a  day  and  the  av- 
is 30  days.  So  I  am  spending 
$500  for  an  expectant  mother 
30,000  for  that  low-birthweight 
^.nd  I  have  got  nearly  the  high- 
of  low-birthweight  babies  in 
e  of  South  Carolina,  and  we  are 
on  it.  We  do  not  need  a  new 
Ejrerybody  agrees  on  this  thing, 
just  been  saying,  "For  Heav- 
do  not  red-line  or  eliminate 
let  us  flesh  it  out  and  put  the 
nto  it." 

with  the  primary  campaign  in 

Hafnpehire,  candidates  are  talking 

.  Similarly,  with  Head  Start. 
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We  have  had  studies  galore.  The  Roch- 
ester study  showed  that  for  every  dol- 
lar I  spend  on  Head  Start,  I  save  $4.50. 
Look  at  the  studies  on  chapter  I  for  the 
disadvantaged.  In  chapter  I  for  the  dis- 
advantaged, for  every  dollar  I  spend 
there,  I  save  $6.50. 

These  are  proven  programs,  but  stul- 
tified for  a  lack  of  money.  We  have  the 
proven  programs.  But  the  people  who 
are  working  on  them  are  being  tackled 
from  behind  by  this  "innovation"  non- 
sense. 

I  have  letters  from  all  over  South 
Carolina.  Here  is  a  State  that  has  not 
sat  around  waiting  for  the  feds.  We 
have  been  in  there  grabbing  and 
scratching  and  building  education.  We 
have  a  5-percent  sales  tax  for  edu- 
cation. We  have  excise  taxes.  We  have 
a  property  tax.  We  have  a  gasoline  tax. 
We  have  every  tax  you  can  think  of  to 
fund  education. 

We  wanted  to  make  sure  we  could 
make  every  effort  that  could  possibly 
be  made  to  boost  education.  Here,  with 
that  effort  being  made.  I  get  a  letter 
from,  the  South  Carolina  Center  for 
the  Advancement  of  Teaching  and 
School  Leadership  by  Dr.  Barbara 
Gottesman. 

She  writes: 

Since  the  bill  S.  2  comes  up  for  discussion 
in  the  Senate  on  Tuesday,  I  want  you  to 
know  that  there  are  schools  in  South  Caro- 
lina who  are  restructuring  the  school  as  an 
organization  and  changing  teaching/learning 
strategies  and  the  way  we  serve  students. 
The  South  Carolina  Center  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Teaching  and  School  Leadership  was 
set  up  by  the  General  Assembly  in  1989  under 
Target  2000  legislation. 

The  Center  has  one  purpose:  to  help 
schools  restructuring  and  to  influence 
changes  in  teacher  education.  Seventy  light- 
house schools  work  in  the  Center's  Associate 
Schools  program  to  serve  as  models  for  their 
geographic  areas.  Each  has  an  in-school 
team  for  long  range  change  planning  which 
includes  a  college  and  business  partner  and  a 
community  person.  All  of  our  schools  are 
linked  by  electronic  mall  with  each  other, 
the  Center,  and  the  college  partners  for  rapid 
exchange  of  successful  practices. 

Specific  changes  now  underway  in  Associ- 
ate>Schools  are:  new  scheduling  patterns,  al- 
ternative assessment,  cooperative  learning, 
shared  governance,  interdisciplinary  curricu- 
lum, teaming,  and  lead  teachers.  Instead  of 
choice  or  money  for  new  models,  why  not 
support  successful  restructuring  programs 
already  producing  results? 

I  am  sure  we  have  a  similar  effort 
down  in  Mississippi  because  we  are 
hungry  for  education  in  the  South.  We 
have  not  been  spoiled.  We  want  jobs. 
We  want  industry.  We  want  people  to 
come  to  our  States.  Quoting  again.  Dr. 
Gottesman: 

Each  of  these  schools  was  given  a  $6,000 
grant  through  our  Center,  but  that  money 
does  not  go  very  far  when  you  are  revolu- 
tionizing schools  for  the  21st  century.  We  do 
appreciate  your  support. 

Then  she  gives  example  after  exam- 
ple of  what  innovation  has  already 
been  taking  place  in  70  schools  in 
South  Carolina  for  a  pittance  price  of 
$600,000. 


In  contrast,  what  does  this  amend- 
ment propose?  I  have  never  seen  such 
political  pork  barrel  in  my  life.  If  a 
Democrat  were  to  submit  this  we 
would  be  run  out  of  the  Chamber.  I 
could  not  get  back  home,  reading  the 
editorials  against  me,  if  I  said  I  am 
going  to  give  each  Congressman  a 
school  in  his  district,  and  each  Senator 
a  school  in  his  State.  This  is  blatant 
pork  barrel. 

And  can  you  imagine  singling  out 
just  one  school  for  a  $1  million  grant, 
while  surrounding  schools  go  without? 
You  let  the  poor  people  walk  around 
and  gawk  inside,  "Oh,  they  have  com- 
puters. They  have  curtains  on  the  win- 
dows. Isn't  that  a  nice  gym.  What,  a 
science  lab  in  this  school.  We  have 
never  had  science  because  we  could  not 
afford  a  lab." 

So  we  just  march  them  through  so 
they  can  see  how  the  rich  are  getting 
richer  and  the  poor  are  getting  poorer 
all  because — why?  Because  we  are  ap- 
proaching this  not  as  an  education 
problem,  but  as  a  political  problem.  We 
try  to  identify  vaguely  with  the  prob- 
lem. That  is  what  we  are  doing.  We  are 
identifying  with  the  problem,  not  solv- 
ing it.  just  for  our  own  political  hides 
here.  We  ought  to  be  ashamed  to  put  up 
a  proposal  of  this  kind,  talking  grandly 
about  "break  the  mold"  and  "New 
American  Schools"  and  all  this  PR  ma- 
larkey  that  they  give  us. 

Let  me  share  several  letters  from 
distingished  educators.  These  folks 
have  really  been  working  in  the  vine- 
yards, with  doctorates  of  education. 
And  let's  remember  that  education  is  a 
nonpartisan  thing.  I  have  never  heard 
of  it  as  a  partisan  endeavor. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent these  letters  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Gra- 
ham). Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  These  letters  say, 
"look,  do  not  go  along  with  this  so- 
called  New  America  School  plan." 
Time  and  again,  these  various  letters 
are  dramatic  in  their  opposition.  They 
have  heard  about  this  scheme. 

Worst  of  all,  this  amendment  allows 
public  money  to  be  siphoned  off  to  pri- 
vate schools.  We  are  going  to  rob  the 
poor  again.  What  is  it,  Robin  Hood  in 
reverse?  We  are  going  to  rob  the  poor 
to  provide  for  the  rich,  who  are  looked 
upon  as  successes,  and  say:  Look,  we 
have  broken  the  mold. 

Nonsense.  We  already  have  innova- 
tion. There  is  a  booklet,  Mr.  President, 
in  New  York.  It  has  134  choices  for 
schools.  Go  down  there  in  Brooklyn.  It 
looked  like  a  war  zone,  but  the  kids 
were  there,  they  were  alert,  they  were 
surprising.  And  what  they  need  is  not  a 
new  American  school,  or  break  the 
mold,  what  they  need  is  financial  sup- 
port. 


There  are  various  articles  by  the  dis- 
tinguished head  of  the  American  Fed- 
eration, Albert  Shanker.  He  writes  reg- 
ularly as  you  know,  in  the  New  York 
Times,  on  Sunday.  He  speaks  good 
conunon  sense. 

There  is  the  issue  of  parochial 
schools  and  church-state  relations.  We 
started  this  debate  back  30  years  ago 
when  I  was  campaigning  for  a  Catholic 
President  and  everybody  was  all 
alarmed  that  we  were  going  to  merge 
religion  with  politics. 

The  one  particular  amendment  that 
we  have,  and  I  mention  this,  of  course, 
with  caution  because  you  cannot  say 
anything  because  they  will  try  to  mis- 
quote you.  but  90  percent  of  the  private 
schools  are  church  related.  I  could 
quote  Thomas  Jefferson  on  the  wall  of 
separation  of  church  and  state.  If  Sen- 
ators travel  and  go  to  Ireland  this 
afternoon,  they  will  see  there  are  30.000 
British  troops  in  Northern  Ireland. 
There  is  a  war  going  on  in  Northern 
Ireland  because  of  religion.  And  go  over 
to  Pakistan  and  India  and  it  is  reli- 
gion; go  to  France  or  the  Middle  East, 
and  it  is  religion.  This  shows  the  great- 
ness, the  foresight  of  the  forefathers 
was  that  first  amendment  allowing 
freedom  of  religion.  They  separated 
church  and  state,  and  why  do  we  want 
to  tamper  with  that  now?  We  ought  to 
appreciate  the  wisdom  of  the  fore- 
fathers in  this  particular  regard. 

We  have  enough  divisiveness  going  on 
now.  Heavens  above,  under  this  amend- 
ment David  Duke  down  in  Louisiana 
can  start  schools  under  this.  He  would 
break  the  mold  all  right.  We  would  all 
start  goosestepping  again. 

I  never  heard  of  such  a  thing  being 
proposed  here  when  we  have  successful 
programs  that  save  money.  The  local 
folks  need  the  support  and  not  the  con- 
demnation and  the  derision  that  you 
hear  in  Japan  that  we  are  all  stupid, 
we  are  all  illiterate,  we  have  become  a 
subcontractor. 

We  have  to  stop  bashing  America. 
And  if  you  want  to  start,  do  not  bash 
Japan  because  if  I  were  the  emperor,  I 
would  do  what  they  are  doing.  What 
you  need  to  do  is  bash  this  Government 
up  here.  Tell  us  to  wake  up  and  cut  out 
the  politics.  Cut  out  this  baloney  of  "I 
broke  the  mold"  and  "new  American 
schools." 

We  are  past  the  Japanese.  The  most 
productive  industrial  worker  in  the 
world  is  in  the  United  States,  No.  1.  Go 
down  and  ask  Lynn  Martin,  Secretary 
of  Labor.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 
International  Economic  Section,  the 
United  Nations,  anywhere  you  look — do 
not  worry  about  that  American  work- 
er. 

Nissan  of  Japan  and  Bausch  of  West 
Germany  were  searching  for  the  high- 
est technology  production  in  22  coun- 
tries, and  we  broke  ground  in  South 
Carolina  not  long  ago  with  Nissan- 
Bausch,  with  automated  automotive 
electronic  engineering  systems  in  An- 


derson, SC,  on  account  of  the  produc- 
tivity and  the  skill  of  the  industrial 
workers.  And  if  they  want  more  skills, 
tell  them  to  come  to  South  Carolina. 
We  will  provide  the  skills.  We  pay  for 
it.  We  are  delighted  to  do  it  and  open 
the  doors  of  opportunity. 

But  do  not  come  here  when  I  am  cut- 
ting proven  programs  short,  and  run 
around  in  a  circle  saying  we  are  going 
to  get  innovative  and  we  are  going  to 
break  the  mold  and  the  problem  is  in- 
novation and  new  ideas.  That  PR  ma- 
larkey  comes  from  the  sorry  pollsters. 
Take  over  the  Government,  and  the 
first  order  of  business  is  shoot  all  the 
pollsters. 

Mr.  President,  13  years  ago,  and 
again  8  years  ago,  this  body  rejected 
proposals  that  would  divert  Federal 
funds  to  private  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools.  The  issue  was  well  ven- 
tilated and  correctly  decided.  I  would 
dust  off  my  remarks  from  then  and 
present  them  again,  except  that  we  are 
at  a  different  place  in  history.  Mr. 
President,  the  arguments  against  this 
unconstitutional  subsidy  have  become 
even  stronger  during  the  past  decade, 
while  the  need  for  a  government  that 
addresses  the  needs  of  the  people  rath- 
er than  the  whims  of  polls  has  become 
absolutely  evident. 

Mr.  President,  the  American  people 
are  beginning  to  look  beyond  the  pub- 
lic relations  facade  whipped  up  by  a 
succession  of  photo  opportunities  over 
the  past  11  years.  George  Bush  now  pre- 
sides at  the  helm  of  a  rudderless  and 
rusting  ship  of  state.  This  Federal 
decay,  not  coincidentally,  has  gone 
hand  in  hand  with  a  growing  alienation 
of  the  American  people  from  the  oper- 
ations and  goals  of  their  Government. 
"Government  is  not  the  solution,  it  is 
the  problem,"  President  Reagan  said. 
He  then  strove  to  make  this  a  self-ful- 
filling prophesy  by  attacking  and  un- 
dermining the  Federal  role  in  edu- 
cation, energy,  housing,  banking, 
trade,  labor  relations,  commerce,  and 
health  care. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  precisely  the 
areas  in  which  we  now  face  our  most 
severe  national  crises.  The  deficit  is 
now  out  of  control,  skyrocketing  from 
$321  billion  in  1991  to  $425  billion  in  the 
current  fiscal  year.  Medicaid  and  Medi- 
care reimbursements  have  fallen  so  low 
that  doctors  refuse  to  take  patients. 
Underpaid  scientists  leave  NIH  for  pri- 
vate industry.  The  President's  chief 
counsel  casually  proposes  gutting 
time-honored  civil  rights  regulations. 
We  are  told  that  the  chief  of  staff 
slipped  in  a  speech  segment  calling  for 
a  cap  on  credit  card  interest  rates,  and 
the  President  obediently  mouthed  the 
words.  It  strikes  me,  Mr.  President, 
that  this  current  gambit  to  transfer 
public  moneys  to  private  schools  is  just 
the  latest  ad  hoc,  half-baked  policy 
nostrum  to  come  out  of  the  White 
House.  But  this  is  not  your  run-of-the- 
mill  political  mischief,  Mr.  President, 


because  we  are  dealing  here  with  one  of 
government's  most  profound  respon- 
sibilities: the  education  of  our  chil- 
dren. When  the  President's  former  Sec- 
retary of  Education,  William  Bennett, 
says  that  discussion  at  the  education 
sunrunlt  was  "pap,  or  something  that 
rhymes  with  pap."  we  are  well  advised 
to  sit  up  and  take  notice  of  the  fraud 
that  is  afoot. 

Mr.  President,  the  Congress  has  com- 
promised and  coconspired  with  many  of 
the  policy  disasters  of  the  past  decade. 
Today,  we  are  once  again  invited  to  tag 
along  with  an  administration-led  dem- 
olition job  on  the  underpinnings  of  our 
democracy.  This  time  the  target  is 
American  public  education,  which  the 
White  House  seeks  to  shortchange  in 
the  name  of  choice  reform.  This  Inno- 
cent sounding  choice  reform  is  a  wolf 
in  sheep's  clothing — and  nobody  on  ei- 
ther side  of  the  issue  is  fooled  by  this 
latest  approach  to  gutting  public  edu- 
cation. 

Mr.  President,  our  cities  are  crum- 
bling, child  poverty  is  soaring,  families 
are  disintegrating,  violence  and  disobe- 
dience are  endemic — and  every  one  of 
these  problems  are  dumped  on  the 
doorstep  of  our  public  schools.  As  if 
these  challenges  weren't  enough,  public 
schools  across  the  country  are  facing 
an  unprecedented  fiscal  crisis.  In  Dade 
County,  FL,  veteran  teachers  are  en- 
couraged to  retire  early  to  cut  costs; 
no  new  teachers  are  hired,  but  enroll- 
ments rise,  with  many  students  not 
speaking  English.  In  New  York  City, 
4,000  teachers  are  offered  early  retire- 
ment, though  only  1,000  usually  retire 
in  a  year.  In  Cincinnati,  the  average 
teacher  spends  S200  out  of  pocket  to 
buy  classroom  supplies.  In  Duval  Coun- 
ty, FL,  counselors  who  help  abused 
children  and  pregnant  teenagers  have 
been  let  go.  In  Baltimore  City,  parents 
are  told  that  their  kids  sire  sub- 
standard on  12  out  of  13  State  meas- 
ures— and  now  Baltimoreans  are  told 
that  their  schools  would  close  for  a 
week  in  February  to  cut  costs.  In 
Greenville,  SC.  county  schools  have 
suffered  a  wave  of  layoffs  to  meet  the 
reduced  budget,  while  schools  across 
South  Carolina  have  been  forced  to  ac- 
cept across-the-board  cuts. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  not  just  profes- 
sional educators  who  are  frightened  by 
the  defundlng  and  disinvestment  in 
American  public  education.  James 
Renier,  the  chief  operating  officer  at 
Honeywell,  served  as  acting  principal 
at  a  junior  high  school  in  Robbinsdale. 
MN,  recently.  Based  on  his  experience, 
he  concluded: 

All  across  this  country,  schools  have  ac- 
cepted this  responsibility— largely  without 
recognition  and  without  support.  They  have 
acted  in  default  of  families  and  community 
agencies— and  the  schools  aren't  equipped  for 
the  extra  load. 

In  this  context,  Mr.  President,  it  is 
outrageous  that  Senators  would  pro- 
pose robbing  scarce  funding  from  our 
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schools  and   transferring   that 
to   private    schools.    Already, 
skim  the  cream  by  tak- 
of  the  best  and  more  affluent 
poor    and    problem 
to  the  public  schools.  Now  the 
schools  want  to  go  one  step  fur- 
skimming  off  public  money  to 
their  private  operations, 
educational  experiments  you 
in,  look  to  the  experi- 
Milwaukee,  WI.  In  Milwaukee, 
school  abruptly  closed  in  the 
of  the  school  year  because  it 
making  enough  money.  The 
sent  tax  money  to  the  private 
which  closed  in  the  middle  of 
year,  and  then  the  taxpayers 
for    public    educators    to 
ip    the    educational    damage, 
c  lildren  lost  precious  time  to  a 
experiment. 

Milwaukee  children  were  not 
in  the  first  place  of  could  find 
placement.  While  the  pro- 
open  to  1,000  children  and  600 
only  7  of  21  nonsectarian  pri- 
in  the  city  chose  to  accept 
students.  Of  the  600,  only  350 
were    accepted    into    these    7 
Of  those  accepted,  6  percent 
they  proved  too  tough 
frivate  schools  to  handle. 
Iresident,  these  schools  reserve 
to  be  selective  and  picky, 
country  does  not  select  and  ex- 
citizens — all   Americans   are 
a  quality  education,  and  it 
esponsibility  to  provide  that 

to  every  child. 

properly  focused  on  the  plight 

students  because  public 

cannot  be  provided  only  to 

average  child.  It  is  a  guaran- 

and  every  American  child. 

us  consider  the  average  child 

assumptions  about  the  average 

theory.  Specifically,  the  as- 

seems  to  be  that  if  public 

could    choose    private 

their    average    achievement 


e  ich 


rise. 


Testii^iony    before    the    House    Sub- 

ee  on  Elementary  and  Second- 

Editation  refutes  this  assumption. 

Jhanker  pointed  out  that  the 

recent  math  assessments  done  by 

Department    of    Education 

sriall  differences  between  public 

pri\  ate  school  achievement — 5  per- 

17  year  olds  at  public  schools 

p«  rcent  of  17  year  olds  at  private 

scored  at  an  acceptable  college 


le  /el. 


regard    to    the   socioeconomic 

which  have  a  high  correlation 

educfitional  achievement,   the  stu- 

the  National  Assessment  of 

Educatibnal   Progress   test   sample   in 

schools  entered  school  with  a 

a  [vantage.  The  mothers  of  the 

s  :hool  students  were  97  percent 

i  cely  to  have  less  than  a  full 

sc  lool  education.  The  fathers  of 

pubfic  school  students  were  40  per- 


cent more  likely  to  have  stopped  their 
education  after  high  school.  The  fa- 
thers of  the  private  school  students 
were  52  percent  more  likely  to  have 
graduated  college. 

Similar  disparities  exist  in  family  in- 
come statistics  for  public  and  private 
school  students.  The  percentage  of  stu- 
dents from  families  with  incomes 
below  S15,000  is  nearly  three  times  as 
high  as  the  percentage  of  similarly 
poor  students  in  religious  and  non- 
sectarian  private  schools.  Public 
schools  have  only  half  the  percentage 
of  students  from  families  earning  more 
than  $50,000  at  religious  schools,  and 
less  than  one-third  the  percentage  of 
such  students  at  nonsectarian  private 
schools. 

When  we  add  to  these  socioeconomic 
factors  the  fact  that  public  schools  pro- 
vide a  curriculum  less  focused  on  col- 
lege-track courses,  it  is  astounding 
that  private  school  NAEP  scores  are 
not  much  higher  than  public  school 
scores.  And  it  strains  credibility  to 
think  that  allowing  any  or  all  public 
school  students  to  enter  private 
schools  will  improve  achievement. 
Both  sectors  are  faced  with  a  great 
challenge,  and  both  are  having  dif- 
ficulty meeting  it. 

The  real  problems  our  country  faces 
must  be  met  with  collective  action. 
They  cannot  be  pawned  off  on  someone 
else  or  left  to  laissez-faire.  The  econ- 
omy will  not  bounce  back  without  wise 
public  investment.  Health  care  will  not 
fix  itself  through  exhortation.  Sub- 
standard schools  cannot  be  escaped 
through  abandonment  of  the  building 
or  of  responsibility.  Yet  that  is  the 
basic  idea  proposed  here:  If  a  school  be- 
gins to  fail,  give  its  responsibilities  to 
a  less  accountable  authority  and  aban- 
don the  substandard  school.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, everyone  would  like  the  choice  to 
abandon  a  tough  situation  and  waltz 
into  a  new,  perfect  school.  I  would  like 
to  choose  not  to  have  the  lack  of  funds 
we  face  in  education  at  every  level  to 
invest  in  every  school.  Mr.  President, 
the  American  people  have  been  offered 
panaceas  and  scapegoats  before,  and  I 
think  they  are  tired  of  it.  We  have  been 
told  "no  need  to  pay  taxes — we  will 
provide  services  and  trickle  down  will 
provide  funds — no  need  to  be  saddled 
with  government."  Now  we  are  told 
"no  need  to  improve  your  neighbor- 
hood school— with  no  substantial  new 
funds,  and  during  a  severe  budget 
crunch,  you  can  just  choose  to  go 
somewhere  else." 

I  think  the  more  realistic  option  is  to 
require  accountability  of  public  offi- 
cials for  the  public  responsibility.  The 
guarantee  of  education  is  a  public 
guarantee  enforced  at  every  level  of 
government  to  every  child.  It  is  a  pub- 
lic responsibility  to  all  children— not 
just  to  the  children  creamed  off  the  top 
by  private  schools  competing  to  win  a 
contract  of  voucher — not  just  to  the 
children  living  in  prosperous  neighbor- 
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hoods  paying  for  prosperous  schools — 
not  just  to  children  born  into  an  orga- 
nized religion  with  ample  funds  for  fine 
school  facilities;  in  what  atmosphere 
will  a  child  of  another  religion  learn, 
even  in  a  wealthy  religious  school? 

Mr.  President,  the  solution  of  private 
school  choice  is  not  the  answer  to  the 
real  problems  facing  the  American  peo- 
ple today  in  education.  It  is  another  of 
the  many  boondoggles  that  have  gotten 
us  off  on  the  wrong  track.  The  Amer- 
ican people  are  clamoring  for  public  ac- 
countability and  responsive  action. 
They  are  tired  of  pie-in-the-sky  prom- 
ises that  an  invisible  hand  will  cause 
money  to  trickle  down  or  school  test 
scores  to  trickle  up.  The  Senate  has 
fully  debated  the  issue  before,  and  it  is 
unconstitutional  and  irresponsible.  I 
urge  the  strongest  opposition  to  this 
amendment  or  any  amendment  which 
shifts  public  Federal  funds  to  private 
education. 

EXHIBPT  1 

Lexington  County 
School  District  One, 
Lexington.  SC,  January  21.  1992. 
Hon.  Ernest  F.  Hollings, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Hollings;  I  am  writing  in 
opposition  to  the  several  proposed  amend- 
ments to  S.  2  that  would  allow  private 
schools  and  corporations  to  use  public  edu- 
cation funds.  As  I  am  sure  that  you  are 
aware,  the  level  of  state  funding  for  edu- 
cation in  South  Carolina  has  been  cut  during 
the  current  fiscal  year,  and  the  revenue  pro- 
jections for  FY93  are  dismal. 

Lexington  School  District  One  Is  a  rapidly 
growing  school  district  that  has  been  very 
progressive  In  introducing  new  instructional 
programs  that  are  aligned  with  the  national 
goals  for  education.  We  have  major  staff  de- 
velopment Initiatives  underway— most  nota- 
bly In  the  areas  of  science  and  mathematics. 
Our  efforts  to  reform  pedagogy  in  elemen- 
tary mathematics  Instruction  rest  largely  on 
the  implementation  of  a  national  diffusion 
network  program  entitled  the  Comprehen- 
sive School  Mathematics  Program  (CSMP). 
In  several  pilot  classrooms,  we  have  seen 
phenomenal  gains  In  student  achievement 
and  very  positive  responses  in  student  atti- 
tudes. 

In  addition,  we  are  Introducing  substantial 
calculator  use  into  mathematics  instruction 
at  every  grade  level  in  our  system.  I  would 
note  that  the  Dwlght  Elsenhower  federal 
funds  (DEMSEA)  have  been  excellent  seed 
money  for  this  effort.  An  accelerated  imple- 
mentation however  to  achieve  the  national 
goals  in  science  and  math  require  more  sub- 
stantial funding  sources. 

For  these  reasons,  1  am  dismayed  that  fed- 
eral education  funding  could  be  siphoned 
away  from  the  public  schools  at  this  critical 
juncture.  Indeed,  I  am  hopeful  that  the  pro- 
posed funding  for  the  "New  American 
Schools"  initiative  could  be  re-directed  to 
the  massive  staff  development  and  tech- 
nology acquisition  needs  in  our  public 
schools.  The  building  of  "new"  schools  In  the 
face  of  our  current  needs  belies  our  recent 
successes,  especially  in  South  Carolina,  with 
the  development  of  programs  that  show  a 
tremendous  impact  on  student  achievement. 

During  the  last  five  years,  the  prolifera- 
tion of  advance  placement  programs  In  our 
public  high  schools  In  South  Carolina  has 
more  than  doubled.  High  School  teachers  In 
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this  Instance  have  received  the  staff  develop- 
ment they  needed  in  support  of  this  effort. 
This  Is  just  one  example  of  the  public 
schools'  ability  to  make  needed  Improve- 
ments toward  the  goa)  of  "world  class"  in- 
structional programs. 

I  urge  your  support  for  the  direction  of 
public  funds  to  reform  public  education. 
Public  education  has  the  knowledgeable 
leaders  and  the  will  to  meet  the  national 
education  goals.  We  would  appreciate  your 
confidence  and  leadership  in  providing  the 
federal  resources  needed  to  get  the  job  done. 
Sincerely  yours, 

J.  Chester  Floyd,  Ed.D., 

Superintendent. 
Lexington  School  District  One. 

Horry  County  School  District, 

Conway,  SC.  January  20.  1992. 
Hon.  Ernest  F.  Hollings, 
Senate  Office  Building,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  hollings:  I  would  like  to 
ask  for  your  help  in  defeating  an  amendment 
under  consideration  by  the  Senate  that 
would  allow  private  schools  to  use  public 
funds  to  support  their  educational  programs. 

Public  schools  are  being  asked  to  provide 
more  services  to  the  handicapped,  the  learn- 
ing disabled,  the  children  born  as  crack  ba- 
bies, and  children  who  come  to  school  devel- 
opmentally  delayed  because  of  their  socio- 
economic circumstances.  I  might  add  that 
private  schools  are  able  to  "screen"  out 
these  unfortunate  numbers  from  their  clien- 
tele— and  they  do. 

I  would  hope  that  the  $535  million  in  "New 
America  Schools"  program  could  be  directed 
toward  expansion  of  programs  like  Horry 
County's  Graduation  Enhancement  Program, 
that  has  been  successful  in  keeping  more 
than  90  percent  of  its  most  at-risk  high 
school  students  from  dropping  out  of  school. 

This  country  will  be  stronger  when  all  its 
citizens  are  productive — not  just  the  elite 
served  in  private  schools. 
Sincerely, 

John  w.  Dawsey, 

Superintendent. 

Greenwood  County 
School  District  52, 
Ninety  Six,  SC.  January  20,  1992. 
Hon.  Ernest  Hollings, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Hollings:  It  Is  my  under- 
standing that  some  consideration  is  being 
given  now  through  S.  2  to  the  concept  of  pro- 
viding public  funds  to  private  schools  and 
corporations.  I  am  not  in  favor  of  this  con- 
cept when  It  Is  obvious  that  public  education 
does  not  receive  adequate  funding  already 
for  the  many  mandates  thrust  ujxjn  us,  man- 
dates that  can  be  taken  as  "options"  by  pri- 
vate schools  and  corporations.  For  instance, 
public  schools  can  not,  in  effect,  deny  admit- 
tance to  even  the  most  severely  handicapped 
child  while  private  schools  and  corporations 
can  admit  (or  not  admit)  virtually  whomever 
they  please.  Various  schemes  proposed  to 
supplement  funding  for  private  schools  and 
corporations  with  public  money  should  be 
voted  against. 

Thought  should  be  given  to  provide  funds 
for  public  education  for  programs  that  have 
proven  to  be  effective.  There  are  many  suc- 
cess stories  in  this  country,  but  many  times 
school  districts  just  do  not  have  funds  to  im- 
plement programs  even  if  they  are  effective. 
The  so-called  New  American  Schools,  for 
which  some  $555  million  is  proposed,  will  do 
nothing  more  than  re-invent  a  wheel  that 
has  already  been  Invented.  Congress  ought  to 
devote  money  to  alleviate  gross  shortages  In 


funding  federal  mandates  first  before  any 
new  "experiments"  are  undertaken,  case  in 
point  is  the  situation  faced  by  school  dis- 
tricts In  dealing  with  students  under  section 
504  or  P.L.  94-142  (Individuals  with  Disabil- 
ities Education  Act  or  IDEA). 

Your  attention  to  these  matters  will  be  ap- 
preciated. 

Sincerely, 

Gerald  r.  Robinson, 

Superintendent. 

Hampton 
School  District  No.  Two, 
Estill,  SC.  January  20, 1992. 
Hon.  Ernest  F.  Hollings. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Hollings:  Briefly,  as  you 
work  today  on  S.  2.  please  let  me  urge  you  to 
consider  the  impact  that  a  choice  provision 
without  restrictions  will  have  upon  public 
education  especially  in  rural  areas. 

First,  a  level  playing  ground  has  never 
been  established  between  public  and  private 
education.  This  was  fine  when  no  public 
monies  were  flowing  to  private  schools,  but 
it  would  be  a  disaster  If  they  could  now  re- 
ceive funding  while  still  selecting  students, 
avoid  children  with  disabilities,  and  not  be 
required  to  meet  certification  and  accredita- 
tion standards  imposed  upon  public  schools. 

Second.  In  most  rural  areas  with  which  I 
am  familiar,  parents  and  guardians  would 
still  not  have  choice  even  If  approved  be- 
cause of  the  lack  of  transportation  both  by 
distance  and  by  system. 

Third,  equity  in  funding  has  been  a  prob- 
lem for  rural  education  throughout  the  coun- 
try as  noted  by  lawsuits  recently  in  Ken- 
tucky and  Texas.  Chofce  will  not  solve  this 
issue  and  may  make  it  more  significant  as 
an  obstacle  to  quality  education  for  rural 
youngsters. 

Finally,  there  are  no  current  studies  that 
indicate  that  choice  has  made  a  significant 
academic  difference  where  It  has  been  Imple- 
mented. Why  should  we  jump  on  a  new  band- 
wagon without  pilot  program  success? 

On  another  issue,  even  though  I  have  per- 
sonally been  requested  to  serve  as  an  advisor 
on  the  development  of  the  New  America 
Schools,  I  am  not  sold  on  the  concept.  I  will 
accept  the  position  and  challenge  If  It  comes 
to  fruition,  but  I  feel  that  the  money  could 
be  used  more  wisely  to  replicate  current  ef- 
fective programs  such  as  the  Kven  Start 
project  in  Hampton  District  Two  and  many 
others  that  are  making  a  difference. 

Thank  you  again  for  your  continued  sup- 
port of  education  and  for  your  efforts  on  this 
piece  of  legislation. 
Sincerely, 

Albert  E.  Eads.  Jr..  Ph.D. 

Superintendent. 

MULLINS 

School  District  number  2 
Mullins.  SC.  January  21, 1992. 

Hon.  ERNEST  F.  HOLLINGS, 

U.S.  Senate,  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Hollings:  Greetings  to  you 
from  Mullins.  Your  visits  to  us  during  the 
Golden  Leaf  Festival  and  other  occasions  are 
always  appreciated. 

I  am  asking  that  your  strong  voice  be 
raised  against  amendments  to  S.  2  which  will 
come  up  for  a  vote  today.  These  amendments 
which  would  allow  private  schools  and  cor- 
porations to  use  public  funds  are  totally  in- 
appropriate. 

It  is  Inconceivable  also  for  Congress  to 
consider  allowing  private  schools  of  any  sort 
to  utilize  public  monies  when  they  are  selec- 
tive In  their  admission  of  students.  They  can 


Ignore  the  learning  disabled  or  physically 
handicapped  children  and  can  employ  per- 
sons to  teach  who  have  not  met  professional 
certification  standards. 

We  have  good  schools  In  this  and  neighbor- 
ing school  districts.  Across  South  Carolina 
there  Hre  schools  that  are  exemplary  and  can 
be  replicated  rather  than  using  $535  million 
to  start  "New  America  Schools"  from 
scratch.  Our  public  school  students  could 
benefit  from  these  funds  without  opening  op- 
portunities for  private,  for  profit  corpora- 
tions. 

Thank  you  for  your  efforts  on  behalf  of 
education  In  this  nation  and  your  consider- 
ation of  these  thoughts. 
Sincerely. 

William  C.  Foil. 

Superintendent. 

Mount  Pleasant  High  school, 

Elliott,  SC.  January  21, 1992. 
Hon.  Senator  Hollings, 
Private  School  Funding. 

In  my  opinion,  private  schools  should  not 
be  given  public  money  because  they  are  not 
regulated  by  public  guidelines  and  require- 
ments. Public  schools,  however,  are  required 
by  law  to  serve  all  students,  not  simply  se- 
lect students.  Therefore,  public  funds  should 
be  given  to  public  schools  only. 

The  subject  of  the  "New  America  Schools" 
Is  one  that  I  frankly  do  not  favor  because  the 
proposal  contains  no  specifications  with  re- 
spect to  the  application  of  federal  laws  and 
would  divert  badly  needed  funds  away  from 
the  public  schools. 

At  Mount  Pleasant  High  School,  Lee  Coun- 
ty School  District,  we  have  established  an 
In-house/dlstrict  staff  development  program 
for  students  and  teachers.  This  program  uti- 
lizes trained  consultants  who  work  with  both 
teachers  and  students.  This  program  pro- 
vides our  students  with  additional  prepara- 
tion for  successfully  mastering  those  skills 
on  the  BSAP  and  Exit  Exam.  This  program 
can  be  replicated  across  this  state  and  na-  ^ 
tion. 

Sincerely, 

James  Gary, 

Principal. 

Cherokee  county 
School  District  no.  i, 
Gaffney,  SC,  January  21. 1992. 
Hon.  Ernest  F.  hollings, 
Russell  Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Holungs:  As  superintend- 
ent of  the  Cherokee  County  School  District, 
I  feel  strongly  about  the  importance  of  pub- 
lic education.  I  believe  our  situation  today  Is 
somewhat  similar  to  the  one  our  nation 
faced  In  the  1920-30's.  We  have  a  large  num- 
ber of  new  immigrants  and  a  growing  num- 
ber of  low-income  children  who  desperately 
need  to  be  brought  Into  the  mainstream  of 
American  economic,  social,  and  political  life. 
I  do  not  believe  that  private  schools  which 
exclude  students  based  on  their  economic, 
social,  ethnic,  or  handicapping  conditions 
will  be  able  to  accomplish  this  task.  Fur- 
thermore, I  believe  the  public  schools  need 
to  include  all  levels  and  types  of  students  If 
we  are  ever  going  to  learn  how  to  live  and 
work  together.  We  faced  this  dilemma  in  the 
early  19(X)'s  and  we  are  facing  it  again  in  the 
1990's. 

We  were  successful  In  bringing  large  num- 
bers of  children  into  the  middle  class  In  the 
1920's,  30's,  and  40's.  We  can  be  successful 
again,  but  only  If  we  have  a  strong  national 
commitment  to  Improve  the  educational  and 
economic  status  of  all  children.   I  believe 
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many  i  if  the  problems  we  encounter  today  in 
our  w<  rkforce  come  from  our  lack  of  cohe- 
slvenei  8  as  a  nation.  We  recognized  this  situ- 
ation 1  a  the  earlier  part  of  this  century,  but 
I  don't  think  we  have  come  to  grips  with  this 
same  1  isue  today. 

We  :  lave  many  programs  that  meet  the 
needs  if  our  students  in  a  changing  society. 
For  e:  ample,  we  have  an  exceptional  pro- 
gram for  four  year  olds  that  provide  early 
intervention.  We  have  fourteen  el- 
schools,  with  funds  for  five  cen- 
(  could  use  at  least  five  more.  In  other 
we  turn  away  almost  as  many  chil- 
we  serve.  1  believe  funds  could  be  bet- 
on  fully  funding  programs  that  we 
ill  work  as  opposed  to  creating  new 
.  We  have  done  follow-up  studies  on 
students  who  have  participated  in  the 
-Old  Kindergarten  Program  and 
ffjund  that  the  positive  outcomes  ob- 
from  the  program  have  continued 
their  elementary  school  experl- 
only  we  could  serve  all  four  year  olds 
cciild  benent  from  this  program. 
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worked  in  three  states  (South  Caro- 

,  and  New  Mexico)  with  all  types 

children   and   In   districts   ranging  from 

to  very  wealthy.  Adequate  funding 

a  difference.  It  is  certainly  not 

factor,  but  it  is  a  major  one.  I  be- 

t  tiat  taking  money  from  public  edu- 

to  fund  private  schools  will  have  a 

negatife  long-term  impact  on  this  country. 

IfespectfuUy  yours, 

V.  Sue  Cleveland,  Ed.D, 
Superintendent  of  Schools. 

SoiTH  Carolina  Center  for  the 
/  dvancement  of  teaching  and 
3:hool  Leadership, 

Rock  Hill.  SC.  January  20.  1992. 
ERNEST  HOLLINOS, 

Washington,  DC. 
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Deae  Senator  Holunos:  Since  the  bill  S. 
2  com<  3  up  for  discussion  in  the  Senate  on 
Ta«sd<  f.  I  want  you  to  know  that  there  are 
schooli  In  South  Carolina  who  are  restruc- 
turing the  school  as  an  organization  and 
teaching/learning  strategies  and 
we  serve  students.  The  South  Caro- 
for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching 
Leadership  was  set  up  by  the 
Assembly  in  1989  under  Target  2000 
leglsla  ion. 


wa  r 
Cc  Iter  1 
Si  bool 


Center    has    one    purpose:    to    help 

restructuring     and     to     Influence 

in  teacher  education.  Seventy  light- 

I  cbools  work  in  the  Center's  Associate 

program  to  serve  as  models  for  their 

geogra^c    areas.    Each    has    an    In-school 

long  range  change  planning  which 

I  a  college  and  business  partner  and  a 

conmiiinlty  person.  All  of  our  schools  are 

by  electronic  mail  with  each  other, 

I  Center,  and  the  college  pcu'tners  for  rapid 

I  of  successful  practices. 

Specific  changes  now  underway  in  Associ- 
ate Schools  are:  new  scheduling  patterns,  al- 
assessment.  cooperative  learning, 
sharedkovemance,  interdisciplinary  currlcu- 
t  amlng,  and  lead  teachers.  Instead  of 
or  money  for  new  models,  why  not 
successful   restructuring   programs 
producing   results?   Each   of  these 
was  given  a  SS.OOO  grant  through  our 
but  that  money  does  not  go  very  far 
are  revolutionizing  schools  for  the 
cefctury.  We  do  appreciate  your  support. 
'^urs  truly. 

Dr.  Barbara  Gottesman. 

Director. 


South  Carouna  Congress  of 

Parents  and  Teachers. 
Columbia.  SC.  January  20.  1992. 
Senator  ERNEST  F.  HOLLINGS. 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Hollinos:  South  Carolina 
PTA.  which  represents  approximately  200.000 
members  In  our  state,  commends  you  for 
your  support  of  the  Neighborhood  Schools 
Improvement  Act.  S.  2.  We  endorse  the  legis- 
lation which  has  strong  parental  involve- 
ment provisions,  allows  maximum  state  and 
local  decision  making  and  provides  "seed" 
money  to  support  many  of  PTA's  edu- 
cational goals. 

We  join  you  in  your  efforts  to  oppose 
amendments  which  would  seriously  weaken 
the  Intent  of  S.  2.  as  now  drafted  and  would 
allow  for  vouchers  for  private/parochial 
schools  to  be  funded  with  public  tax  dollars. 
Thank  you  for  your  contained  support  for 
public  education. 
Sincerly. 

Kitty  J.  Waikart. 
South  Carolina  PTA  President. 

School  District  of 
Williamsburg  County. 
Kingstree,  SC,  January  21,  1992. 
Senator  Ernest  Hollinos. 
U.S.  Senate.  Senate  Office  Building,  Washing- 
ton. DC. 

Dear  Senator  hollinos:  As  a  School  Dis- 
trict Superintendent  from  South  Carolina.  I 
am  against  any  bills  or  amendments  which 
would  allow  private  schools  and  corporations 
to  use  public  funds.  Public  schools  have  to 
educate  all  of  the  children.  We  cannot  select 
or  deny  any  child  as  private  schools  and  cor- 
porations can. 

We  have  to  gear  our  instruction  and  pro- 
vide resources  for  the  academically  gifted  to 
the  student  who  must  have  a  full  time  staff 
member  (behavior  manager)  assigned  to  him 
or  her  full  time  (a  one  to  one  ratio).  Senator, 
this  is  something  that  is  not  generally 
known.  You  see.  we  need  every  dollar  avail- 
able. 

On  the  subject  of  the  "New  America 
Schools"  Program.  I  feel  that  we  need  to  use 
successful  models  which  are  already  in  exist- 
ence. Let's  replicate  what  we  already  have 
available  to  us.  There  are  a  number  of 
schools  in  South  Carolina  whose  perform- 
ance had  caused  them  to  be  named  "Deregu- 
lated Schools."  Why  can't  we  try  to  replicate 
the  efforts  of  these  schools?  We  don't  need  to 
waste  more  tax  dollars  on  what  we  already 
know! 

Your  support  for  more  dollars  for  public 
education  would  be  greatly  appreciated. 
Sincerely  yours. 

James  A.  Franklin.  Sr.,  Ed.D., 

Superintendent. 

Sumter  School  District  No.  17, 

Sumter.  SC.  January  21. 1992. 
Hon.  Ernest  F.  Hollings, 
U.S.  Senator. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Hollings:  Please  do  not 
vote  in  favor  of  the  amendments  to  S.2  that 
would  allow  private  schools  and  corporations 
to  use  public  funds.  This  choice  proposal  is 
inherently  Inequitable.  Private  schools  may 
select  their  students,  may  avoid  serving 
handicapped  students,  and  may  hire  teachers 
who  do  not  meet  state  certification  require- 
ments. Public  schools  do  not  have  those  lux- 
uries. 

On  another  topic.  I  would  urge  you  to  sup- 
port legislation  which  would  allow  us  to  use 
the  SS35  million  proposed  for  the  "New  Amer- 


ica Schools"  project  to  replicate  the  success- 
ful programs  that  we  currently  have  in 
place.  I  do  not  see  the  necessity  for  starting 
535  new  schools  from  scratch,  many  of  which 
may  be  private,  for  profit  corporations. 

We  appreciate  your  continuing  support  of 
public  education  and  ask  for  your  thoughtful 
consideration  of  these  matters. 
Sincerely. 

Andrena  E.  Ray. 
Acting  Superintendent. 

Pacolet  Elementary  School. 

Pacolet,  SC.  January  21. 1992. 
Hon.  Ernest  F.  Hollinos. 
U.S.  Senate.  Rtissell  Senate  Office  Bldg.,  Wash- 
ington. DC. 

Dear  Senator  Hollinos:  This  letter  is 
being  written  on  behalf  of  myself  and  many 
of  the  teachers  at  Pacolet  Elementary 
School  to  express  our  deep  concern  over  the 
current  move  of  some  politicians  to  endorse 
the  use  of  public  funds  to  support  private 
schools  and  corporations. 

American  public  schools,  which  started  in 
this  country  less  than  a  generation  after  the 
landing  of  the  pilgrims  at  Plymouth  Rock  In 
1620,  were  established  to  serve  all  the  chil- 
dren. 

I  would  like  to  quote  a  statement  Crom 
page  9  of  the  Education  Almanac  which  sums 
up  the  importance  of  public  education  in  our 
society,  "Public  education  has  been  largely 
responsible  for  the  intellectual  and  technical 
training  that  enables  Americans  to  enjoy  the 
world's  highest  standard  of  living". 

We  go  on  record  as  opposing  the  use  of  pub- 
lic funds  to  support  private  schools  and  cor- 
porations. 

Sincerely, 

Richard  B.  Wheeler. 

Principal. 

Lexington  School  District  Four. 

Swansea,  SC,  January  21,  1992. 
Hon.  Ernest  F.  Hollings. 
Senate  Russell   Office  Building,    Washington, 
DC. 
Dear  Senator  hollings:  We  are  opposed 
to  private  schools  receiving  public  monies  to 
offset  their  educational  expenses.  They  are 
allowed  to  select  and  choose  the  students 
they  serve,  leaving  public  schools  the  respon- 
sibility of  serving  students  with  learning  dis- 
abilities and  physical  handicaps. 

Additionally,  federal  regulations  that  have 
allowed  the  private  schools  to  receive  federal 
funds  placed  the  burden  of  planning  and  ad- 
ministering the  grants  on  the  public  schools. 
We  strongly  urge  you  to  defeat  legislation 
that  would  allow  private  schools  and  cor- 
porations to  use  public  funds. 
Sincerely, 

J.  Franklin  Vail.  Ph.D., 

Superintendent. 

Dillon  school  District  Number  Two. 

Dillon,  SC,  January  21,  1992. 

Hon.  Senator  Hollings:  I  urge  you  to  vote 
NO  and  defeat  the  amendments  to  S-2  which 
would  allow  private  schools  and  corporations 
to  use  public  funds. 

Public  schools  have  always  been  the  back- 
bone of  American  Freedom.  It  ensures  the 
best  possible  education  for  all  people  includ- 
ing exceptional  children,  as  well  as  all  races 
and  religions.  All  schools  should  adhere  to 
the  same  guidelines  in  hiring  certified  per- 
sonnel and  meeting  specified  requirements. 

I  feel  that  the  public  schools  of  our  dis- 
trict, through  the  joint  efforts  of  local, 
state,  and  federal  funds,  offer  a  well  balanced 
and  progressive  education  for  our  students. 
Cooperation  at  all  levels  of  government  is 


vital  to  public  education  and  Increased  fund- 
ing—for It  will  build  a  stronger  education 
system. 
Vote  an  emphatic  No  on  January  21. 
D.  Ray  Rogers. 
Superintendent. 

Bishopville  Primary  School, 
BUhopville,  SC,  January  21. 1992. 
Senator  Ernest  F.  Holunos, 
Senate  Office  Building.  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Hollinos:  I  would  like  to  go 
on  record  stating  that  I  am  firmly  opposed 
to  several  amendments  to  S.  2..  especially 
those  allowing  private  schools  to  use  public 
funds.  Although  I  do  not  oppose  private  edu- 
cation. I  do  oppose  private  education  being 
given  public  funds  without  having  to  adhere 
to  the  same  guidelines  as  public  schools. 
Currently,  many  private  schools  can  select 
their  own  students,  avoiding  the  learning 
disabled  students  and  the  handicapped  stu- 
dent. They  can  even  hire  teachers  who  do  not 
meet  state  certification  requirements.  In 
some  cases,  private  education  is  an  attempt 
to  segregate  society,  and  public  funds  should 
not  be  used  for  this  purpose. 
Sincerely. 

Gordon  Correll, 
Principal/Bishopville  Primary  School. 

Edisto  Public  Schools, 
Orangeburg  School  District  Four, 

Cordova.  SC,  January  21, 1992. 
Senator  Ernest  f.  Hollinos, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Hollings;  I  am  writing  this 
correspondence  to  express  my  concern  re- 
garding proposed  amendments  to  S.  2.  Al- 
though I  seldom  express  an  opinion  on  na- 
tional legislation.  I  believe  the  potential 
problems  implicit  in  the  proposed  amend- 
ments merit  the  attention  of  all  public  edu- 
cators. 

I  do  not  favor  the  Inclusion  of  private 
schools  In  provisions  of  the  legislation  that 
Involve  "choice."  While  the  virtue  of  the 
market  place  has  appeal,  private  schools  do 
not  provide  equal  access  to  all  students. 
Vouchers  are  not  likely  to  provide  the  funds 
to  cover  all  of  the  tuition  for  private  edu- 
cation, and  many  families  will  not  be  able  to 
afford  paying  for  the  difference.  The  bottom 
line  Is  that  private  school  choice  plans  do 
more  to  subsidize  those  that  have  previously 
chosen  private  schools  than  It  does  to  en- 
hance the  opportunities  of  all  students. 

Secondly.  I  support  allocating  the  $535  mil- 
lion In  New  American  Schools  program  to 
existing  schools  to  support  Innovation  in  ex- 
isting schools.  We  know  many  things  that  we 
need  to  do  to  improve  educational  effective- 
ness of  our  schools,  but  we  do  not  have  the 
fiscal  resources  to  implement  them.  For  ex- 
ample, public  schools  are  not  utilizing  tech- 
nology to  its  fullest;  it  requires  immense 
capital  investment.  I  strongly  encourage  ad- 
ditional funding  to  support  what  we  know 
works  rather  than  creating  535  schools  whose 
eventual  effectiveness  Is  unknown. 
Sincerely, 

David  L.  Coleman. 

Superintendent. 

Aiken  County  Pubuc  schools. 

Aiken,  SC,  January  21, 1992. 
Hon.  Ernest  F.  Hollings. 
U.S.  Senator,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Hollings:  Senate  Bill  2 
which  Is  up  for  consideration  January  21. 
1992,  is  a  very  troublesome  bill  and  needs 
your  special  attention  to  ensure  that  our 
public  schools  continue  a  viable  institution 
of  learning- 


While  I  appreciate  the  role  of  private 
schools  and  that  they  are  appropriate  for 
some  children,  I  do  not  appreciate  the  unfair 
advantage  that  Senate  BUI  2  will  grlve  them 
while  leaving  the  public  schools  disadvan- 
taged. If  they  are  to  receive  the  funding  for 
Senate  Bill  2,  they  should  be  required  to 
work  under  the  same  state  and  federal  guide- 
lines as  do  the  public  schools. 

The  "New  American  Schools"  needs  a  shot 
in  the  arm  to  make  them  a  reality.  Cur- 
rently. I  cannot  see  any  benefit  beyond  polit- 
ical ones.  If  dollars  are  available,  they 
should  be  used  to  ensure  a  better  educational 
environment  for  all  students.  American  edu- 
cation has  had  too  many  pilots  that  have  not 
outlived  their  special  funds  or  grants.  We 
need  to  get  the  practice  of  our  good  schools 
into  all  schools,  not  build  unachievable  mod- 
els that  will  serve  very  few  children. 

Your  urgent  attention  to  blocking  this  will 
be  appreciated. 
Sincerely, 

Joseph  R.  Brooks, 
District  Superintendent. 

Florence  Public 
School  District  One, 
Rorence,  SC,  January  20, 1992. 
Hon.  Ernest  F.  Hollinos. 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Hollings:  I  am  opposed  to 
using  public  funds  to  supplement  choice  in 
private  schools.  Certainly,  private  schools 
have  a  place  in  our  society,  but  they  should 
not  be  supported  with  public  funds.  If  they 
are  going  to  receive  public  funds,  then  they 
should  be  subject  to  all  the  requirements 
that  public  schools  are.  If  this  were  to  hap- 
pen, they  would  no  longer  be  private  schools. 

I  am  also  concerned  about  questions  of  sep- 
aration of  church  and  state  when  public 
funds  go  to  parochial  schools. 

Having  been  told  that  the  U.S.  Senate  is 
considering  the  American  Schools  plan,  I 
want  you  to  know  that  I  am  opposed  to  this 
plan.  In  South  Carolina  we  are  being  told  by 
state  leaders  that  we  will  not  solve  the  prob- 
lems of  education  by  throwing  money  at 
them,  yet  the  federal  government  is  consid- 
ering spending  a  million  dollars  each  on  435 
schools.  The  natural  reaction  of  other  prin- 
cipals and  teachers  to  this  proposal  is  "Give 
me  a  million  dollars,  and  I  will  improve  my 
school."  Additionally,  there  is  little  evi- 
dence that  model  programs  in  education 
have  much  influence  on  other  schools  and 
programs. 

Thank  you  for  considering  my  views  on 
these  matters. 
Sincerely, 

Thomas  R.  Truitt, 

Superintendent. 

Laurens  County  School 

District  No.  55, 
Laurens,  SC,  January  20,  1992. 
Hon.  Ernest  F.  Hollings. 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator:  I  urge  you  to  use  all  avail- 
able means  at  your  disposal  to  defeat  any  ef- 
fort to  give  private  schools  public  funding.  I 
do  not  mind  competing  with  private  schools 
If  the  playing  field  is  level.  I  would,  however, 
want  them  to  take  all  students  including 
those  with  handicaps  and  those  who  come 
from  deprived  backgrounds.  I  feel  it  is  an  un- 
fair advantage  for  them  to  be  selective  in  en- 
rollment. 

Also.  I  think  $535,000,000  can  be  better  used 
for  all  students  than  for  starting  535  new 
schools  which  will  reach  a  very  limited  cli- 
entele. 
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Your  attention  is  greatly  appreciated. 
Sincerely, 

W.D.  HUCKS, 
Superintendent. 


Spartanburg  County 

School  District  Five, 
Duncan.  SC,  January  20, 1992. 
Hon.  Ernest  f.  Hollings. 
Senate  Office  Building,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Hollinos:  I  urge  you  to 
cast  your  vote  against  several  of  the  amend- 
ments now  pending  before  the  Senate. 

On  the  subject  of  private  schools  receiving 
public  money,  I  believe  this  would  be  dev- 
astating to  the  base  financial  support  of  the 
public  school  system.  The  fact  remains  that 
those  who  choose  to  attend  private  schools, 
make  that  choice  knowing  that  they  will  be 
responsible  for  paying  a  given  amount  of  tui- 
tion. If  they  cannot  agree  to  supporting  that 
fee.  they  need  to  consider  attending  the  pub- 
lic schools  which  are  maintained  and  sup- 
ported by  and  for  the  entire  population. 

Regarding  the  "New  America  Schools" 
amendment,  I  believe  that  the  $535  million 
required  to  operate  this  system  could  be  bet- 
ter used  by  sharing  it  with  existing  schools 
rather  than  beginning  new  schools,  many  of 
which  could  possibly  be  private  and  operate 
for  proflt. 

If  I  may  be  of  assistance  in  suppljrlng  Infor- 
mation   which    would    support    the    above 
stands,  I  would  be  glad  to  assist  you. 
Sincerely, 

Marvin  Woodson.  Jr., 

Superintendent. 

ANDERSON  School  District  One. 
Williamston,  SC,  January  20,  1992. 
Hon.  Ernest  F.  Hollings. 
Russell  Senate  Office  Bldg.,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Hollings:  I  urge  you  to 
take  a  strong  stand  against  any  amendment 
to  S.  2  that  deals  with  letting  private  schools 
and/or  corporations  use  public  funds.  In  my 
opinion,  this  will  lead  to  elitism  and 
resegregation  of  schools.  Private  schools  do 
not  have  to  play  by  the  same  rules  as  public 
schools.  They  can  select  their  students 
avoiding  the  learning  disabled  or  physically 
handicapped,  and  hire  teachers  who  do  not 
meet  state  certification  requirements. 

The  "New  America  Schools"  is  another 
project  that  deserves  your  attention.  There 
is  no  sense  in  spending  535  million  dollars  on 
new  initiatives  when  there  are  very  success- 
ful programs  in  schools  across  this  country 
that  can  be  replicated.  I  will  use  as  an  exam- 
ple a  program  that  we  have  in  place  here  in 
Anderson  School  District  One.  We  have  an 
excellent  drop-out  prevention  program  that 
was  originally  started  under  a  three-year 
federal  grant.  We  have  maintained  that  pro- 
gram without  federal  assistance  because  it 
made  such  a  positive  impact  on  children. 
This  program  has  been  shared  with  other  dis- 
tricts throughout  South  Carolina,  the  nation 
and  (^nada. 

We  are  doing  a  lot  of  things  right  in  edu- 
cation, and  we  certainly  do  not  need  new  ini- 
tiatives that  will  take  money  away  from 
what  we're  trying  to  do. 

Another  issue  that  I  strongly  urge  you  to 
take  a  firm  stance  against  is  school  choice. 
This  again  will  encourage  elitism  and  cause 
many  problems  on  the  local  level.  I  think  we 
should  make  every  school  as  good  as  it  can 
be.  Choice  is  not  the  answer  to  our  problems 
in  education.  This  Is  one  of  those  decisions 
that  needs  to  be  left  up  to  the  local  public 
schools  within  a  district. 
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you  for  your  commitment  to  edu- 
}f  all  children, 
^ncerely. 

W.R.  Christopher, 

Superintendent. 


Spartanburg  County 
School  district  Three, 
Glendale.  SC.  January  20. 1992. 

F.  HOLLINOS. 
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Senate  Office  Bldg..  Washington,  DC. 
Senator  Hollings:  Along  with  many 
ichool  administrators  and  teachers.  I 
concerned  with  the  current  move 
part  of  some  politicians  to  allow  the 
public  funds  in  private  schools  and 
corporations. 
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ublic  schools  across  the  nation  have 

nnovative  and   successful   programs 

by  grants.  Many  of  these  programs, 

xe  applicable  to  other  schools,  could 

dup  icated  with  equal  success  across  the 
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consider   these    Issues    when    you 

decisions  about  diverting  public  funds 

private  organizations  and  when  you  con- 

ttlng  aside  535  million   dollars   to 

experimental  schools.  Thank  you 

Interest  in  public  education  and  for 

in  these  difficult  times. 

ncerely, 

EvALYN  W.  Jerkins, 

Superintendent. 
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Florence  County 
School  District  Five, 
Johnsonville.  SC.  January  21.  1992. 
F.  Holungs, 
)ffice  Building.  Washington,  DC. 
Senator   Hollings:    It    has    been 
to  my  attention  that  the  Senate  will 
today  on  several  amendments  to  S. 
ill  allow  private  schools  and  corpora- 
use  public  funds.  This  deeply  con- 
slnce  such  private  sectors  are  al- 
select  their  students,  avoiding  the 
disabled  or  physically  handicapped, 
Ure  teachers  who  do  not  meet  state 
requirements. 

the  five  hundred  and  thirty 
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ognlzed  by  the  Charleston  Post  and  Courier 
as  one  of  the  top  ten  (10)  high  schools  in  the 
state. 

Please  consider  the  above  comments  as 
you  vote  on  the  amendments  to  S.  2. 
Respectfully  yours, 

R.  Jerry  Leviner, 
Assistant  Superintendent  of  Instruction  and 
Federal  Programs. 

Horry  County  School  District, 

Conway.  SC.  January  20. 1992. 
Senator  Ernest  F.  Holungs, 
Senate  Office  Building.  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Hollings:  I  would  like  to 
ask  for  your  help  in  defeating  an  amendment 
under  consideration  by  the  Senate  that 
would  allow  private  schools  to  use  public 
funds  to  support  their  educational  programs. 

Public  schools  are  being  asked  to  provide 
more  services  to  the  handicapped,  the  learn- 
ing disabled,  the  children  born  as  crack  ba- 
bies, and  children  who  come  to  school  devel- 
opmentally  delayed  because  of  their  socio- 
economic circumstances.  I  might  add  that 
private  schools  are  able  to  "screen"  out 
these  unfortunate  numbers  from  their  clien- 
tele— and  they  do. 

I  hope  that  the  S676  million  in  the  'Now 
America  Schools"  program  could  be  directed 
toward  expansion  of  programs  like  Horry 
County's  Graduation  Enhancement  Program, 
that  has  been  successful  in  keeping  more 
than  90  percent  of  its  most  at-risk  high 
school  students  from  dropping  out  of  school. 

This  country  will  be  stronger  when  all  its 
citizens  are   productive— not  just   the  elite 
served  in  private  schools. 
Sincerely, 

John  W.  Dawsey, 

Superintendent. 

Richland  School  District  Two, 

Columbia.  SC.  January  21. 1992. 
Hon.  Ernest  F.  Hollings, 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Rollings:  The  comments  in 
this  letter  are  from  John  Hudgens,  individ- 
ual, and  do  not  necessarily  reflect  the  feeling 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Richland  School 
District  Two. 

We  are  In  the  process  of  allowing  limited 
choice  in  our  school  district,  and  the  plan 
seems  to  be  working  well.  I  believe  that 
choice  within  a  school  district,  or  between 
school  districts  when  approved  by  the  local 
school  boards,  has  merit.  I  also  believe  that 
allowing  private  schools  to  serve  public 
school  students  by  choice  would  be  accept- 
able to  me  under  certain  conditions.  Those 
conditions  are  as  follows: 

1.  that  the  private  school  take  all  young- 
sters who  wish  to  attend  and  accept  from 
them  the  amount  of  dollars  that  the  public 
spends  to  educate  those  youngsters  in  a  pub- 
lic school,  not  charging  any  additional  fee  to 
the  parent; 

2.  that  the  private  school  accept  any  and 
all  youngsters  who  wish  to  attend  regardless 
of  race  or  handicapping  condition; 

3.  that  the  private  school  meet  all  condi- 
tions and  requirements  as  outlined  by  the 
federal  government  and  state  authorities  in 
relationship  to  the  education  of  the  student. 

I  believe  that  if  private  schools,  under  the 
conditions  outlined  above,  can  better  provide 
for  the  education  of  our  young  people  than 
the  public  schools  can,  we  should  turn  it 
over  to  the  private  schools  to  do  so.  I,  how- 
ever, do  not  believe  that  this  is  the  case. 
Sincerely  yours, 

JOHN  H.  Hudgens,  Ed.D., 

Superintendent. 


The  School  District 

OF  Greenville  County, 
Piedmont.  SC.  January  21. 1992. 
Senator  Ernest  Hollings. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Holungs:  I  am  writing  as  a 
middle  school  principal  and  as  a  past  Presi- 
dent of  the  South  Carolina  Association  of 
Middle  Level  Principals  to  ask  that  you  op- 
pose funding  for  the  New  American  Schools 
bill.  I  understand  that  this  involves  $535  mil- 
lion dollars  to  be  divided  among  different 
groups  in  all  states  to  experiment  with  new 
schools.  This  money  could  be  more  wisely 
spent  by  helping  our  public  schools  to  im- 
prove the  programs  which  we  now  have  and 
to  develop  exemplary  models. 

Your  consideration  of  this  request  will  be 
appreciated. 

Sincerely. 

David  B.  Ledbetter.  Ed.D., 

Principal. 

Denmark-Olar 
School  District  Two, 
Denmark.  SC.  January  21.  1992. 
Hon.  Ernest  Hollings, 
U.S.  Senate.  Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Holungs:  I  am  opposed  to 
allowing  private  schools  and  corporations  to 
use  public  funds.  This  would  be  a  blatant  po- 
litical move  to  use  public  funds  to  advance 
private  schools.  All  public  funds  should  be 
used  to  advance  and  improve  public  schools. 

I  truly  appreciate  your  efforts  and  leader- 
ship In  defeating  any  amendment  that  would 
permit  the  use  of  public  funds  for  private 
schools. 

Sincerely, 

Roy  Holloway, 
Superintendent. 

AIKEN  County  Pubuc  Schools, 

Aiken.  SC.  January  21.  1992. 
Hon.  Strom  Thurmond, 

U.S.    Senator.    Russell    Senate    Office    Bldg., 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Thurmond:  Senate  Bill  2 
which  is  up  for  consideration  January  21, 
1992,  is  a  very  troublesome  bill  and  needs 
your  special  attention  to  ensure  that  our 
public  schools  continue  a  viable  institution 
of  learning. 

While  I  appreciate  the  role  of  private 
schools  and  that  they  are  appropriate  for 
some  children,  I  do  not  appreciate  the  unfair 
advantage  that  Senate  Bill  2  will  give  them 
while  leaving  the  public  schools  disadvan- 
taged. If  they  are  to  receive  the  funding  for 
Senate  Bill  2,  they  should  be  required  to 
work  under  the  same  state  and  federal  guide- 
lines as  do  the  public  schools. 

The  "New  American  Schools"  needs  a  shot 
in  the  arm  to  make  them  a  reality.  Cur- 
rently, I  cannot  see  any  benefit  beyond  polit- 
ical ones.  If  dollars  are  available,  they 
should  be  used  to  ensure  a  better  educational 
environment  for  all  students.  American  edu- 
cation has  had  too  many  pilots  that  have  not 
outlived  their  special  funds  or  grants.  We 
need  to  get  the  practice  of  our  good  schools 
into  all  schools,  not  build  unachievable  mod- 
els that  will  serve  very  few  children. 

Your  urgent  attention  to  blocking  this  will 
be  appreciated. 
Sincerely, 

Joseph  R.  Brooks, 
District  Superintendent. 


Rock  Hill  School  District  3. 

Rock  Htil.  SC,  January  21,  1992. 
Hon.  Ernest  F.  Hollings. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Russell  Office  Building,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  holungs:  It  disturbs  me 
greatly  to  hear  that  amendments  to  Senate 
Bill  2  have  been  made  which  will  allow  pri- 
vate schools  and  cooperations  to  utilize  pub- 
lic educational  funds.  It  is  true  that  Amer- 
ican public  education  needs  some  significant 
reform.  While  1  agree  that  we  must  use  cur- 
rent fiscal  resources  in  a  better  way,  the  sys- 
tem as  it  now  exists  is  underfunded.  In  my 
opinion,  additional  funds  should  be  provided 
to  give  our  public  schools  the  opportunity  to 
restructure  in  order  to  meet  in  a  better  way 
the  needs  of  young  people. 

In  our  public  schools  we  are  struggling  to 
provide  the  programs  we  know  are  needed  for 
preschool  children  and  to  enhance  early 
childhood  programs.  Additionally,  commu- 
nity efforts  to  provide  greater  educational 
opportunities  for  students  at  risk  through 
combining  community  resources  with  the 
public  schools  are  beginning  to  make  a  dif- 
ference. In  Rock  Hill  the  public  schools  are 
combining  with  business  interest  in  a  Clties- 
In-Schools  Program  to  provide  special  aca- 
demic opportunities,  counselling,  parenting 
skills,  and  health  care  to  pregnant  teen- 
agers. Programs  such  as  this  have  more  po- 
tential for  breaking  the  "at-risk  cycle"  and 
increasing  opportunities  for  some  very 
bright  young  people  than  do  starting  535 
"new"  schools. 

I  urge  you  to  oppose  vigorously  amend- 
ments which  would  allow  public  funds  to  be 
used  for  educational  efforts  in  the  private 
sector.  Thank  you  very  much.  Contact  me  if 
I  can  supply  additional  information. 
Sincerely, 

Joe  E.  Gentry, 
Superintendent. 

Ravenel  Elementary, 
Seneca,  SC,  January  20, 1992. 
To:  Senator  Ernest  Rollings. 
From:  Cathy  Watson,  Prlncii)al. 
Re:  Issue  of  Choice. 

I  felt  the  need  to  contact  you  concerning 
our  restructuring  process  and  its  relation- 
ship to  the  Choice  plan.  Ravenel  hsis  been  in- 
volved as  one  of  the  first  ten  Associate 
Schools  with  the  S.C.  Center  for  Leadership 
and  has  received  funds  from  that  organiza- 
tion to  implement  most  of  our  restructuring 
components. 

It  is  my  strong  belief  that  federal  monies 
could  be  much  more  wisely  spent  In  areas 
more  directly  related  to  quality  and  equality 
In  education  than  free  choice.  I  hope  you  will 
find  time  to  read  my  reasons  which  follow. 
Our  restructuring  has  brought  about  the  full 
Implementation  of  Cooperative  Learning 
throughout  our  school  both  for  students  and 
faculty.  Our  faculty  is  heavily  involved  in 
shared  governance  through  a  cooperative 
learning  model  of  management.  Increased 
community,  parent,  and  business  involve- 
ment has  been  accomplished  through  a  spe- 
cial program  called  "Challenge.  "  "Chal- 
lenge" gives  all  students  an  opportunity  to 
develop  creativity,  higher  level  thinking 
skills,  and  cooperative  social  skills.  It  gives 
teachers  a  team  planning  time  each  week  in 
order  to  develop  units,  offer  colleagial  sup- 
port, and  provide  time  to  pull  together  as  a 
group.  It  provides  parents  with  the  oppor- 
tunity to  work  with  students  in  a  classroom 
setting  and  to  become  an  integral  part  of  our 
school.  Another  major  program  area  is  the 
Arts.  Placing  a  major  emphasis  on  the  Arts 
demonstrates  our  desire  to  teach  to  the  total 


child.  We  attempt  to  Integrate  the  Arts  Into 
all  curriculum  areas. 

These  programs  are  working  effectively  In 
our  school  on  a  shoestring  budget.  There  are 
other  major  programs  in  the  works  for  our 
school  including  the  use  of  Whole  Language 
in  lieu  of  or  along  with  the  basal  and  bring- 
ing technology  into  our  school.  We  could  use 
federal  monies  to  make  these  programs  even 
more  effective. 

The  reason  I  have  given  this  lengthy  expla- 
nation of  our  programs  is  to  emphasize  that 
the  restructuring  process  is  working  well  in 
South  Carolina  in  those  schools  which  are 
committed  to  positive  change.  The  issue  of 
Choice  could  be  devastating  to  some  dis- 
tricts and  schools.  Rather  than  place  federal 
dollars  in  a  Choice  system,  these  funds  could 
be  channeled  into  schools  to  assist  them 
with  their  restructuring  efforts.  Choice  could 
cripple  some  schools  which  are  In  poorer 
areas  of  towns  and  could  overcrowd  and 
hinder  the  development  of  programs  in 
schools  in  the  more  affluent  sections.  I  am 
speaking  as  the  principal  of  a  school  which  is 
in  a  more  affluent  area  of  a  rural  setting.  We 
are  establishing  a  reputation  of  implement- 
ing effective  programs  so  I  am  not  coming 
from  the  point  of  view  that  if  Choice  were  a 
federally  funded  project  in  S.C.  we  would  not 
be  on  the  receiving  end  of  funds.  I  approach 
you  as  an  educator  who  is  concerned  that 
federal  dollars  will  not  be  spent  in  the  most 
effective  and  beneficial  manner  for  all  stu- 
dents by  being  funneled  into  a  Choice  Sys- 
tem. 

I  solicit  your  support  in  channeling  monies 
into  programs  that  are  already  showing  re- 
sults In  the  restructuring  of  South  Carolina 
schools.  The  Center  for  Leadership  has  been 
a  leading  force  in  providing  training  and 
funds  thereby  allowing  schools  to  implement 
new  programs.  All  schools  need  more  finan- 
cial support^use  federal  monies  in  this  man- 
ner, not  for  involving  them  in  a  Choice  Sys- 
tem. 

(From:  Dillon  School  Dlst.  3) 
New  American  schools 

A  key  feature  of  America  2000  is  the  pro- 
posal for  "new  American  schools"  (NAS) 
unencumbered  by  all  traditional  assump- 
tions about  schooling  and  the  constraints 
that  conventional  schools  work  under.  The 
NAS  amendment  would  authorize  535  grants 
(one  for  each  congressional  district)  of  one 
million  dollars  to  create  model  schools. 

A  private  operating  foundation,  organized 
at  the  request  of  the  President,  the  New 
American  School  Development  Corporation, 
is  committed  to  raising  between  $150  million 
to  $200  million  in  private  contributions  to 
award  contracts  to  research-and-develop- 
ment  teams  that  will  advise  in  the  creation 
and  design  of  the  new  American  schools.; 

Initially  described  as  a  foundation  to  sup- 
port educational  research  and  development, 
the  New  American  Schools  Corporation  will 
control  the  private  research  and  develop- 
ment teams.  Therefore,  the  NASDC  will 
yield  enormous  power  in  shaping  our  na- 
tion's schools  in  the  long-term  future. 

There  will  be  no  public  accountability  over 
the  New  American  Schools  Development 
Corporation  because  it  does  not  come  under 
the  control  of  Congress.  In  effect,  this  pro- 
posal creates  a  coalition  of  business  interests 
to  fashion  long-term  education  policy. 

In  its  current  iteration,  the  federal  grant 
funds  would  be  given,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Secretary  of  Education  to  any  entity,  public 
or  private,  including  religious  and  profit- 
making  organizations,  that  would  work  with 
local  communities  to  design  innovative 
schools. 


The  Inclusion  of  religiously-sponsored 
schools  violates  the  separation  of  church  and 
state  as  required  by  the  Constitution.  And, 
there  Is  every  reason  to  assume  that  reli- 
gious sponsors  will  be  among  the  recipients 
of  the  grants  to  establish  these  schools. 

The  New  American  Schools  proposal  con- 
tains no  specifications  with  respect  to  the 
application  of  federal  laws  such  as  those  per- 
taining to  civil  rights. 

The  New  American  Schools  proposal  to  fo- 
cuses on  school-by-school  reform.  Each 
school  Is  an  isolated  project  with  no  connec- 
tion to  other  local  or  state  efforts  for  sys- 
temic reform. 

Under  the  New  American  School  proposal 
no  funds  are  available  to  state  and  local  edu- 
cation agencies  for  technical  assistance,  rep- 
lication of  successful  projects,  staff  develoi>- 
ment,  or  evaluation. 

New  American  Schools  would  divert  badly- 
needed  education  dollars  away  trom  the  pub- 
lic schools  and  channel  funds  to  untested 
programs  that  have  limited  public  account- 
ability. 

SCHOOL  District  of 

Oconee  (Bounty. 
Whihalla,  SC,  January  21. 1992. 
Hon.  Ernest  F.  Hollings. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Rollings:  You've  supported 
many  of  our  educational  requests  in  the 
past.  Please  help  us  now! 

We  are  very  much  opposed  to  using  public 
funds  to  finance  "experimental"  private  and 
parochial  schools.  Private  and  parochial 
schools  select  and  reject  as  they  choose — it's 
not  fair  to  spend  taxpayers  money  in  this 
manner.  Comparisons  cannot  be  made. 

Rather  than  spend  on  untried  practices, 
let's  spend  "New  American  Schools"  funds 
on  practices  that  have  been  tried  and  found 
to  be  very  successful  In  public  schools.  There 
are  many  such  programs  and  we're  strug- 
gling to  find  funds  to  continue  our  very  suc- 
cessful alternative  school  serving  our  dis- 
trict. 

Sincerely, 

James  m.  Brown, 
Superintendent  of  Education. 

South  Carouna  Congress 
OF  Parents  and  Teachers, 
Columbia,  SC,  January  20, 1992. 
Senator  Ernest  F.  Hollings, 
Senate  Office  Building.  Washington  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Holungs:  Of  the  many 
problems  that  plague  our  nation  today  "Pub- 
lic Education"  must  be  one  of  the  most 
pressing  issues  of  our  time.  So  much  is 
wrong  in  our  educational  system  that  needs 
fixing.  We  need  to  attract  the  right  people 
into  the  teaching  profession,  we  need  to  give 
teachers  a  chance  to  try  new  and  exciting 
teaching  methods,  and  we  must  take  the 
"educational  fight"  into  the  living  rooms  of 
the  American  Rome  where  T.V.  takes  prior- 
ity over  homework.  Yes,  we  have  much  to  do 
to  improve  our  standing  among  other  Indus- 
trialized nations. 

Even  though  we  have  so  very  much  to  do 
we  also  have  so  very  much  to  be  thankful 
for.  America's  Public  Education  System  is 
second  to  none  in  the  free  world!  Every  child 
who  wants  to  learn  is  afforded  the  oppor- 
tunity. For  this  we  must  be  thankful.  There 
are  some  who  in  recent  years  threatened  our 
public  education  system  under  the  guise  of 
"educational  vouchers".  Our  Public  edu- 
cation systems  are  poor  enough  without  the 
threat  of  funneling  public  monies  into  pri- 
vate schools.  I  believe  in  the  right  of  private 
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to  exist,  however.  I  oppose  the  use  of 
funds  to  subsidize  these  schools.  I  be- 
not  one  penny  of  money  destined 
10  schools  should  be  funneled  into 
hands, 
been  told  of  your  support  for  public 
education  and  how  you  are  leading  the  fight 
a  voucher  system  which  will  draw 
I  .way  from  our  public  schools.  Thank 
leading  this  valiant  fight  and  keep 
»^ood  work!. 

WuojAM  L.  Austin. 
D^trict  XIII  PTA  President.  Lee,  Sumter. 
Clarendon  Counties. 

South  Carouna 
School  Boards  association, 
Columbia.  SC.  January  21, 1992. 
Senate^  Ernest  Hollings, 
Senate  iussell  Office  Building, 
Washiri^ton.  DC. 

Senator  Holunos:  The  South  Caro- 

Boards  Association  is  concerned 

iny    legislation    which    would    allow 

dollars  for  education  to  be  used  for 

or  parochial  schools.  We  have  limited 

education  and  the  challenges  which 

piibllc   schools   face    have    never   been 
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annual   meeting,   our   association 
record  as  opposing  any  type  of  Fed- 
3r  State  mandated  choice  program. 
.  decision  that  should  be  made  at  the 
school  district  level  by  the  Board  of 
with  input  from  their  constituents, 
our  districts  have   some   form   of 
programs.  However,  we  strongly  op- 
federal  or  state  dollars  for  parents 
.  private  or  parochial  schools. 
Cree-market  choice  of  vouchers  and 
competition  there  is  no  safety  net  for  those 
fewest    market    resources — those 
amilies  liave  not  fared  well  in  the 
or  the  Job  markets.  The  students 
least  involved   parents — the   stu- 
who    need    the    most    support    from 
will  be  the  biggest  losers  in  this  so 
:  (Competitive  system. 

talking  about  children,  we  are  talk- 

ab4ut  our  future.   We  are  not   talking 

cars  or  small  appliances.  The  free 

market]  analogy  is  not  perfect  and  is  not  ap- 

to  every  aspect  of  democratic  life, 

especially  education. 

i  |ip  the  fight  so  the  children  of  South 
will  have  the  opportunities  they 
tolbe  our  leaders  for  tomorrow. 
SI  Qcerely, 
EVEl  YN  Blackwelder  Berry,  Ph.D., 
Deputy  Executive  Director,  South  Carolina 
Sckool  Boards  Association. 

South  Carouna 
CONO^ss  OF  Parents  and  Teachers, 

Columbia,  SC,  January  20, 1992. 
Ernest  F.  holunos, 
(^ffice  Building,  Washington,  DC. 
Senator  Hollings:    Of  the   many 
that  plague  our  nation  today  "Pub- 
must  be  one  of  the  most 
Issues  of  our  time.    So   much   is 
our  educational  system  that  needs 
Ve  need  to  attract  the  right  people 
teaching  profession,  we  need  to  give 
a  chance  to  try  new  and  exciting 
teaching  methods,  and  we  must  take  the 
educat  lonal  fight"  into  the  living  rooms  of 
American  Home  where  T.V.  takes  prior- 
homework.  Yes,  we  have  much  to  do 
improve  our  standing  among  other  Indus- 
nations. 

though  we  have  so  very  much  to  do 

have  so  very  much  to  be  thanltful 

Anjerica's  Public  Education  System  is 
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second  to  none  in  the  free  world!  Every  child 
who  wants  to  learn  is  afforded  the  oppor- 
tunity. For  this  we  must  be  thankful.  There 
are  some  who  in  recent  years  threatened  our 
public  education  system  under  the  guise  of 
"educational  vouchers".  Our  Public  edu- 
cation systems  are  poor  enough  without  the 
threat  of  funneling  public  monies  into  pri- 
vate schools.  1  believe  in  the  right  of  private 
schools  to  exist,  however:  I  oppose  the  use  of 
public  funds  to  subsidize  these  schools.  I  be- 
lieve that  not  one  penny  of  money  destined 
for  public  schools  should  be  funneled  into 
private  hands. 

I  have  been  told  of  your  support  for  public 
education  and  how  you  are  leading  the  fight 
against  a  voucher  system  which  will  draw 
funds  away  from  our  public  schools.  Thank 
you  for  leading  this  valiant  fight  and  keep 
up  the  good  work! 

William  L.  Austin, 
District  XIII  PTA  President, 
Lee,  Sumter,  Clarendon  Counties. 

South  Carolina 

Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers, 

Columbia,  SC.  January  20,  1992. 
Senator  Ernest  F.  Hollings, 
Senate  Office  Building,  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Hollings:  In  the  February- 
March,  1991  issue  of  National  PTAs  What's 
Happening  In  Washington,  the  National  PTA 
clearly  stated  its  opposition  to  the  federal 
government  Issuing  voucher  programs  to  pri- 
vate and  religious  schools,  in  PTA's  belief 
that  this  would  create  an  exclusionary 
school  system  subsidized  through  public 
money. 

Those  of  us  who  have  children  in  public 
schools  and  who  support  public  education 
constantly  see  the  need  for  more  funding  to 
improve  our  public  schools.  Yet  public  edu- 
cation is  usually  the  last  to  receive  addi- 
tional dollars  at  the  state  or  federal  level. 
Our  lawmakers  are  given  the  task  of  improv- 
ing education  but  rarely  do  they  want  to 
commit  additional  funds  for  these  improve- 
ments. 

By  Issuing  vouchers  to  private  schools  the 
federal  government  will  be  taking  scarce 
public  education  funds  from  the  very  schools 
that  need  them.  Private  schools  are  a  choice 
that  not  every  family  will  make  or  can  af- 
ford to  make.  PTA  supports  programs  that 
will  improve  education  for  all  children. 

South  Carolina  PTA.  along  with  the  69 
PTAs  in  Charleston  County  schools,  Join  you 
in  your  fight  against  vouchers  for  private 
and  religious  schools. 

On  behalf  of  South  Carolina  PTA  and 
Charleston  County  PTAs.  I  want  to  thank 
you  for  your  support  of  public  education  for 
all  children  not  only  in  South  Carolina  but 
throughout  the  nation. 
Sincerely, 

Pat  Gehlken, 
President  District  9  PTA, 
Charleston  County  Schools. 

Florence  County  School 

District  Two, 

Pamplico,  SC. 
Senator  Ernest  Hollings, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Hollings:  The  public  school 
system  has  been  the  backbone  of  America. 
Over  the  last  two  decades  the  American 
school  system  has  had  to  Increasingly  take 
on  the  problems  of  society.  As  the  roles  of 
schools  have  increased,  funds  for  schools 
have  gone  down. 

The  public  school  system  cannot  select 
their  students  as  private  schools  can.  We 
take  in  all  who  come  to  our  doors.  Private 
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schools  should  not  be  assisted  at  the  expense 
of  our  public  school  system. 
Sincerely, 

Robert  R.  Smiley, 
Staff  Development  Coordinator. 

Chesterfield  County  School 

District, 
Chesterfield,  SC,  January  20, 1992. 
Hon.  Ernest  F.  Hollings, 
Senate  Office  Building.  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Rollings:  I  wish  to  address 
two  amendments  to  S.  2  that  will  be  consid- 
ered by  the  Senate  on  Tuesday.  January  21. 
1992.  The  two  amendments  have  to  do  with 
private  schools  and  corporations  having  ac- 
cess to  public  funds. 

First,  private  schools,  especially  some  of 
the  desegregation  academies  that  arose  in 
the  South,  do  not  serve  the  general  public. 
They  exclude  some  due  to  race,  but  also  ex- 
clude due  to  Inability  to  learn  as  other  stu- 
dents, or  due  to  physical  disabilities.  Many 
of  the  private  schools  choose  not  to  employ 
teachers  with  high  professional  attainment. 

Secondly.  I  am  concerned  that  the  "New 
America  Schools"  program  may  exclude  ex- 
isting schools  and  will  be  available  to  new 
schools.  Chesterfield  County  School  District 
has  a  high  school.  Central  High  In  Pageland. 
that  has  been  working  diligently  for  over  a 
year  to  do  those  things  that  would  make 
them  eligible  to  receive  a  "New  America 
School"  grant.  The  staff,  pupils,  and  the 
community  have  and  are  working  hard. 
Some  staff  and  community  folks  will  be  vis- 
iting Tennessee  and  Kentucky  in  January  to 
better  plan  their  school's  future.  It  would  be 
devastating  to  not  be  eligible  for  this  grant 
money. 

Thank  you  for  your  able  representation  of 
South  Carolina  in  Washington. 
Sincerely, 

Joe  T.  bradham. 

Superintendent. 

Sumter  school  District  17, 
Sumter,  SC.  January  21, 1992. 
To:  Senator  Hollinos. 
Prom:  Andrena  E.  Ray. 

Please  do  not  vote  in  favor  of  the  amend- 
ments to  S.2  that  would  allow  private 
schools  and  corporations  to  use  public  funds. 
This  choice  proposal  is  inherently  inequi- 
table. Private  schools  may  select  their  stu- 
dents, may  avoid  serving  handicapped  stu- 
dents, and  may  hire  teachers  who  do  not 
meet  state  certification  requirements.  Pub- 
lic schools  do  not  have  those  luxuries. 

On  another  topic,  I  would  urge  you  to  sup- 
port legislation  which  would  allow  us  to  use 
the  $535  million  proposed  for  the  "New  Amer- 
ica Schools"  project  to  replicate  the  success- 
ful programs  that  we  currently  have  in 
place.  I  do  not  see  the  necessity  for  starting 
535  new  schools  from  scratch,  many  of  which 
may  be  private,  for  profit  corporations. 

We  appreciate  your  continuing  support  of 
public  deduction  and  ask  for  your  thoughtful 
consideration  of  these  matters. 
Sincerely. 

Andrena  e.  Ray. 
Acting  Superintendent. 

South  Carolina 
Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers, 

Columbia,  SC,  January  20,  1992. 
Senator  Ernest  F.  Hollings. 
Senate  Office  Building,  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Hollings:  I  applaud  your 
many  efforts  to  fight  education  vouchers  and 
urge  you  to  oppose  amendments  that  would 
weaken  the  intent  of  the  Neighborhood 
Schools  Improvement  Act.  S.2. 
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These  amendments  would  allow,  for  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  federal  aid  to  edu- 
cation, scarce  school  reform  dollars  to  flow 
to  private/parochial  schools  with  little  pub- 
lic accounUblllty.  Approximately  6.3%  of 
school  funding  comes  from  the  federal  gov- 
ernment. A  voucher  program  would  radically 
alter  this  system.  We  do  not  want  to  drain 
resources  away  from  public  schools  in  South 
Carolina  in  this  time  of  fiscal  stress.  Too 
many  of  our  schools  are  already  suffering 
enormous  cut-backs.  Regardless  of  whether 
this  public  school  is  in  an  affluent  suburb,  an 
isolated  and  poor  rural  hamlet,  or  in  a  work- 
ing class  urban  area,  all  of  our  children  lose 
when  private  school  choices  are  paid  for  with 
public  tax  dollars. 

Ek:onomic  factors,  made  worse  by  the  cur- 
rent recession,  have  caused  policy  makers  to 
cut  spending.  A  continued  slump  in  retail 
sales  will  affect  sales  tax  collection,  a  large 
part  of  our  state's  education  revenue.  Lay- 
offs in  the  private  sector  will  depress  state 
income  tax  collection.  If  the  national  recov- 
ery is  slowed  for  much  longer,  next  year  will 
prove  even  more  difficult  for  our  state  to 
properly  fund  education. 

The  public  education  system  was  founded 
on  certain  fundamental  beliefs:  That  all  chil- 
dren should  have  equal  educational  opportu- 
nities, that  an  educated  public  is  everyone's 
interest,  and  that  a  tuition  free  system  of 
education  should  be  available  to  all  children. 

Public  schooling  is  the  only  educational 
enterprise  dedicated,  by  design  to  offering  a 
program  that  respects  the  myriad  outlook 
and  values  held  by  all  the  children  of  all  the 
people. 

Thank  you  for  your  continued  support  of 
public  education  and  it's  funding. 
Sincerely, 

Cheryl  Sloan  Smith. 
South  Carolina  PTA  Past  President. 
South  Carolina  PTA  V.P.  of  Legislation. 

Anderson  school  District  Five. 

Anderson.  SC.  January  21. 1992. 
The  Hon.  Ernest  F.  Hollings. 
Senate  Office  Building.  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Hollings:  There  are  several 
Issues  regarding  Senate  Bill  2  that  I  wish  to 
raise: 

1.  It  is  my  understanding  that  Senate  Bill 
2  with  amendments  Includes  federal  dollars 
going  to  private  schools  and  corporations. 

We  oppose  such  use  of  funds.  It  is  inequi- 
table for  private  schools  to  receive  funds  but 
not  be  required  to  serve  all  children  under 
the  same  requirement  of  public  schools.  Pri- 
vate schools  can  select  their  students,  avoid 
disabled,  handicapped  or  disruptive  students. 
They  can  hire  teachers  who  do  not  meet 
state  certiflcation  requirements.  There  is 
the  additional  involvement  of  separation  of 
church  and  state  for  private  church/religious 
schools. 

2.  The  use  of  $535  million  for  new  innova- 
tive schools,  which  may  be  prlvate-for-profit 
corporations,  is  also  Included  in  the  bill.  We 
support  change  and  innovation.  There  are  al- 
ready many  successful  schools  and  programs 
in  our  district  and  throughout  our  state  and 
nation.  For  example,  in  our  district  we  have 
an  innovative  dropout  prevention  program 
that  has  cut  in  half  the  number  of  dropouts 
over  the  last  three  years.  The  funding  for 
this  program  is  through  a  state  grant  which 
ends  this  year.  It  would  seem  a  more  appro- 
priate use  of  the  $535  million  to  continue  this 
program  and  replicate  it  elsewhere  rather 
than  start  from  scratch. 

Thank  you  for  your  efforts  on  behalf  of  our 
children.  If  I  can  be  of  any  assistance,  please 
contact  me. 


Sincerely, 

Karen  Callison  woodward,  Ed.D., 

Superintendent. 

School  District  No.  4, 

January  21, 1992. 
Senator  Ernest  Hollings, 
Senate  Office  Building,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Hollings:  I  understand  the 
full  Senate  is  expected  to  take  up  Senate 
Bill  2,  the  "Neighborhood  Schools  Improve- 
ment Act."  I  hope  you  will  strongly  oppose 
any  amendment,  whether  it  is  directed  to- 
ward a  demonstration  project  or  a  nation- 
wide project,  that  would  result  in  the  ex- 
penditure of  public  funds  in  private  or  paro- 
chial schools.  Public  schools  exist  to  serve 
all  the  children,  regardless  of  race  or  income 
or  disability  or  attitude.  Private  schools  op- 
erate under  no  such  requirement  and  may 
exclude  whomever  they  wish. 

In  Fort  Mill  we  have  three  schools  that 
have  been  identified  as  exemplary  in  their  ef- 
forts to  reform  programs,  curricula  and  serv- 
ices to  better  serve  children.  There  are  out- 
standing model  schools  within  each  Congres- 
sional District  in  the  United  States  that 
could  be  replicated  by  others.  We  do  not  need 
to  create  "New  American  Schools."  We  need 
these  funds  to  help  others  replicate  the  ex- 
isting high  performing  schools. 

I  appreciate  your  vigilance  in  blocking  any 
of  the  amendments  to  Senate  Bill  2  that 
have  been  mentioned  herein. 
Respectfully, 

C.  Joseph  Bonds. 

Superintendent. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Specter]  for  a  few  moments  before  I 
proceed  with  my  presentation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Oregon  for  allowing  me  to  speak  very 
briefly  at  this  time. 

I  compliment  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Cochran]  for 
offering  this  important  amendment, 
and  I  urge  Its  adoption. 

This  is  a  relatively  small  sum  of 
money  to  be  allocated  for  a  bold,  new 
program  on  the  America  2000  strategy. 
We  are  dealing  with  a  Federal  budget 
in  education  of  $27,800,000,000.  In  work- 
ing out  the  mathematics  of  this  $100 
million  allocation,  it  turns  out  to  be 
.000004  of  the  Federal  education  budget, 
and  I  suggest  to  my  colleagues  that 
this  is  more  of  a  political  contest  than 
it  is  an  education  contest. 

The  President  and  the  Secretary  of 
Education  have  advanced  what  is  a 
unique  idea  to  try  to  improve  the  qual- 
ity of  education  in  America.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  there  are  glaring  defi- 
ciencies in  our  educational  system  and, 
without  detailing  them  to  any  extent, 
this  is  an  effort  to  correct  those  defi- 
ciencies by  establishing  a  break-the- 
mold  school  in  535  school  districts,  1 
for  each  Member  of  the  House  and  each 
Member  of  the  Senate.  An  innovative 
approach  is  vitally  necessary  if  the 
United  States  is  to  move  ahead  into 
the  21st  century- 


Mr.  President,  the  future  of  this  Na- 
tion belongs  to  our  youth. 

Out  goal  must  be  to  establish  a  new 
standard  of  excellence  in  education  and 
to  make  that  educational  standard 
available  to  anyone  who  is  willing  tmd 
able  to  pursue  it. 

The  President's  America  2000  legisla- 
tion calls  for  a  reinvention  of  Amer- 
ican education  by  designing  new 
schools  for  our  future  generation.  The 
amendment  which  I  am  cosponsoring 
today  would  authorize  $100  million  in 
fiscal  year  1992  as  a  flrst  step  in  the 
creation  of  these  so-called  break  the 
mold  or  New  American  Schools. 

In  Public  Law  102-170,  the  fiscal  year 
1992  Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services 
and  Education  Appropriations  bill,  I 
took  the  lead,  with  the  support  of  Sen- 
ators HATFIELD  and  Cochran,  in  ob- 
taining a  $100  million  appropriation  for 
the  America  2000  programs.  These 
funds  are  contingent  upon  enactment 
of  authorizing  legislation  by  April  1, 
1992.  So  the  appropriation  is  already  in 
place. 

If  the  America  2000  initiatives  are 
not  enacted,  these  funds  would  be  used 
for  existing  national  programs  in 
which  allocations  are  distributed  by 
statutory  formula  which  provide  direct 
assistance  to  local  school  districts  In 
reaching  the  America  2000  education 
goals. 

None  of  the  $100  million  designated 
for  America  2000  activities  would  be 
available  for  the  New  Neighborhood 
Schools  Block  Grant  Program  included 
in  S.  2. 

Mr.  President,  In  Pennsylvania  48 
conmiunlties  have  become,  or  are  in 
the  process  of  becoming,  America  2000 
communities.  Many  local  chambers  of 
commerce  are  playing  leadership  roles 
in  this  process.  Of  particular  note- 
worthiness  is  the  support  of  the  Lehigh 
Valley  education  and  business  commu- 
nity for  America  2000,  and  the  New 
American  Schools  initiative. 

Across  the  country,  the  America  2000 
strategy  is  successfully  galvanizing 
communities,  honing  their  competitive 
spirit,  and  challenging  our  commu- 
nities to  work  toward  creating  atn  edu- 
cational environment  that  will  ensure 
preparedness  to  meet  the  demands  of  a 
new  century.  The  New  American 
Schools  initiative  Is  the  catalyst  for 
all  of  this  activity.  As  of  December  19, 
1991.  30  States  had  announced  and 
kicked  off  their  participation  in  the 
America  2000  strategy. 

Mr.  President,  these  States  and  com- 
munities want  the  America  2000  initia- 
tive— they  want  the  New  American 
Schools  competition.  Congress  has  al- 
ready provided  the  funds— now  we  need 
to  provide  the  authority.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  Important 
amendment. 

Mr.  President,  again,  I  thank  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Oregon  for 
yielding  to  me  briefly  to  speak  before 
he  makes  his  more  extensive  remarks. 
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fPRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
Oregon. 
ELATFTELD.  Mr.  President,  first 
I  would  like  to  say  I  have  lis- 
to    my    colleague    from    South 
Mr.  HOLLINGS,  in  his  opposi- 
thls  amendment  by  the  Senator 
Ifississippi,  Mr.  Cochran. 

is  so  much  of  what  the  Senator 

stkted  today  that  I  would  agree 

ind  having  a  friendship  that  has 

many  years  back  when  we 

fallow  Governors  representing  our 

ive  States,  and  at  that  period  of 

this  goes  back  to   the  fif- 

State,   as   well   as   my   own 

was  emerging  out  of  the  World 

period  into  a  new  State,  so  to 

We  were  looking  for  a  diversi- 

e«^nomy.  We  were  looking  for  the 

economic  growth  that  was  to 

our      often      known      as 

economy  States. 

the  Senator  from  South 

was  seen  as  one  of  the  new 

of  the  southern  Governors.   He 

new  breed  in  the  sense  that  he 

bringing  great  change  in  his  State 

we  shared  many  of  those 

and  those  objectives. 

I   understand   the   thesis 
speaks  from  in  terms  of 
.^propriations    Committee,     the 
ompetition  for  money  of  which 
are  aware,  whether  we  are  on 
cbmmittee  or  not.  We  are  espe- 
iognizant,  as  Members  of  the  Ap- 
Committee,     about    the 
ion  for  good  programs  that  are 
,  for  new  programs  that 
shduld  have  adopted  long  ago,  or 
)rograms  that  we  have  author- 
not  funded.  I  also  appreciate 
the    Senator    expresses 
our  fiscal  capacity  to  move  to 
when  there  are  existing 
that  are  yet  to  be  fully  fund- 
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resident,  I  recently  read  a  re- 
was  issued  by  former  Sec- 
Df  Labor  under  President  Carter, 
and  former  Secretary  of 
under    President    Reagan,    Mr. 
a  bipartisan  committee  that 
up  to  study  the  work  force  in 
to  make  an  analysis  on 
of  education   necessary   to 
young  people  out  of  their  sec- 
education,  and  into  the  work- 


kind 
cur 


Commission  was  made  up  of  not 
two  men  who  were  Secretaries 
but  many  chief  executives, 
distingbished  economists  and  academi- 
md  people  from  labor  and  agri- 
It  was  a  very  broad-based  com- 


]  'resident,  one  of  the  major  con- 
of  which  there  were  many, 
if  we  were  to  maintain  a  lead- 
role  in  the  global  market,  we 
to  have  to  require  economic 
directly  related  to  and  more  in- 
y  involved  with  our  educational 


This  was  not  to  say  that  our  edu- 
cational system  is  a  total  failure.  No. 
As  one  who  has  defended  public  edu- 
cation over  the  many  years  I  have 
served  in  public  office,  and  continue  to 
feel  such  commitment,  we  have  to  un- 
derstand that,  first  of  all.  institutions, 
as  they  get  larger,  find  it  more  difficult 
to  streamline,  to  modernize,  to  change, 
to  innovate,  and  to  create. 

I  speak  as  a  former  educator  when  I 
say  some  of  the  most  difficult  times  of 
my  life  have  been  to  try  to  help  bring 
change  within  an  individual  institution 
of  education  as  it  relates  to  edu- 
cational policy. 

I  can  remember,  as  a  professor  of  po- 
litical science,  faculty  meetings  with 
professors  of  economics,  professors  of 
sociology,  and  other  professors;  we 
could  solve  all  the  world's  problems. 
There  was  not  a  problem  in  the  world 
that  we  could  not  solve  from  our  aca- 
demic perspective.  But  you  let  some 
question  be  raised  about  reassigning 
professors  to  new  classrooms,  other 
than  the  ones  they  had  taught  in  for  15 
years,  and  this  became  a  major  catas- 
trophe striking  the  institution  of  edu- 
cation. I  will  not  say  this  is  true  in 
every  case.  I  am  just  saying  I  find  that 
often  we  in  the  institutions  we  rep- 
resent, leading  educators  find  it  most 
difficult  to  move  change  when  change 
is  called  for  within  our  own  institu- 
tion. We  all  enjoy  the  predictability  of 
the  status  quo,  so  to  speak,  in  our  work 
procedures  and  our  work  policies. 

Mr.  President,  we  must  understand 
that  we  have  undertaken  ways  to  try 
to  invest  in  our  educational  infrastruc- 
ture. I  have  given  support  on  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  and  elsewhere 
to  address  the  deficiencies  of  our  infra- 
structure. This  includes  profitability  in 
our  economy  and  our  institutions  of 
enterprise.  In  addition,  we  are  making 
possible  incentives  for  investment  in 
plant  and  equipment  and  other  such 
modernization,  but  we  must  also  be 
willing  to  invest  in  human  minds  as 
well.  We  must  continue  to  provide  our 
children  with  the  educational  opportu- 
nities and  technologies  to  help  them 
meet  world-class  standards. 

In  my  own  State,  where  we  have  de- 
pended so  much  on  the  wood  industry 
for  our  economy,  I  can  cite  many  ex- 
amples. We  have  one-fifth  of  the  Na- 
tion's standing  virgin  timber.  We 
produce  more  wood  products — up  until 
recently  when,  as  all  of  you  have 
heard,  the  northern  spotted  owl  shut 
down  our  forests — more  than  any  other 
State  in  the  Union.  The  wood  industry 
kept  telling  me  we  were  prohibited 
from  entering  the  Japanese  timber 
market. 

So  I  had  many  discussions  with  tim- 
ber industry  leaders,  people  involved  in 
trade  policies,  and  the  answer  was  al- 
ways the  same — an  impenetrable  Japa- 
nese market.  One  of  our  timber  opera- 
tors in  Oregon  decided  to  go  to  Japan 
and  measure   their  building  material 
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products.  They  do  not  have  2  by  4'8  in 
Japan  in  their  building  trades.  With 
the  idea  of  looking  at  technology  as  a 
possible  answer  to  what  had  been 
called  an  impossible  political  issue  of 
trade  incumbrances,  this  company  ad- 
justed its  blades,  its  saws,  and  the 
other  instrumentation  in  its  mill  and 
started  producing  those  sizes  of  build- 
ing materials  in  the  Japanese  home 
building-construction  industry,  and 
they  soon  had  to  put  on  three  shifts  to 
keep  up  with  the  market  demand. 

This  is  only  one  illustration,  and  I 
am  going  to  use  a  second,  to  indicate 
the  tie  between  education  and  our  con- 
cepts of  education  and  the  products  of 
our  educational  system  and  the  techno- 
logically changing  world  market. 

General  Suharto,  President  of  Indo- 
nesia, once  told  me  that  the  people  in 
America,  in  our  industries,  our  compa- 
nies, our  great  enterprises  that  want  to 
do  business,  oftentimes  fail  to  under- 
stand the  uniqueness  of  your  local  con- 
ditions and  local  needs.  General  Mo- 
tors, he  said,  came  out  and  wanted  to 
sell  us  a  lot  of  trucks,  and  we  needed 
trucks,  but  they  wanted  to  sell  us  the 
trucks  they  manufacture  in  Detroit.  He 
said  the  Japanese  came  out  here  and 
measured  the  width  of  our  roadbeds 
and  built  a  truck  to  fit  our  roEidbeds 
and  we  bought  the  Japanese  trucks. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  to  gear  our 
educational  system  to  the  world  mar- 
kets in  an  effort  to  create  an  under- 
standing of  the  world  factors  and  the 
world  impact  and  the  world  influences 
on  our  domestic  economies  and  how  we 
maintain  comi)etition  in  the  world 
markets.  That  is  precisely  what  the 
Marshall-Brock  study  proved  again, 
which  we  have  now  introduced  into  au- 
thorization. Senator  Kennedy  and  I  on 
the  Senate,  bipartisan.  Representative 
Gephardt  and  Representative  Reoula 
on  the  House.  But  it  also  comes  into 
play  in  this  particular  bill  with  this 
amendment  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi is  offering. 

We  have  to  not  only  provide  our  stu- 
dents with  the  ability  to  compete,  but 
we  have  to  improve  standfirds.  and  that 
will  require  new  and  innovative  ap- 
proaches for  reform  of  our  Nation's 
schools. 

I  have  not  visited  any  community  in 
my  State  in  my  period  of  public  life 
where  I  have  not  dealt  with  the  prob- 
lem of  education.  And  whether  I  am 
talking  to  school  superintendents  or  to 
schoolroom  teachers,  whether  I  am 
talking  to  board  of  education  members 
or  to  the  local  companies  and  busi- 
nesses and  enterprises  in  those  conunu- 
nities,  I  have  had,  without  exception, 
the  issue  raised  that  our  schools  are 
not  producing  the  students  necessary 
to  fit  the  job  requirements  of  this  com- 
munity, or  why  do  they  not  teach  our 
children  how  to  read  and  write. 

We  ought  to  be  willing  to  at  least  set 
into  motion  a  vehicle  by  which  we  can 
bring  about  reform  and  change.   The 
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President.  President  Bush,  as  part  of 
his  America  2000  legislation  has  asked 
Congress  to  provide  seed  money  for  the 
creation  of  a  new  generation  of  Amer- 
ican schools.  At  least  one  school,  we 
understand  this  amendment  to  be, 
would  be  located  in  each  congressional 
district  by  1994  and  would  receive  up  to 
SI  million  to  help  implement  the  plan 
and  help  bring  together  a  community 
to  establish  a  new  school. 

Let  us  not  get  lost  in  the  verbage  and 
the  nomenclature  of  this  particular 
legislative  proposal.  Let  us  face  it  in 
this  way.  What  is  being  proposed  here 
is  the  creation  of  demonstration 
schools,  experimental  schools.  That  is 
all.  I  cannot  understand  anybody  who 
would  not  want  to  gather  information 
and  a  new  body  of  knowledge  and  a 
data  base  to  prove  or  disprove  an  edu- 
cational theory  or  an  educational  point 
or  an  educational  policy,  through  a 
"break-the-mold"  school. 

We  authorize  demonstration  projects 
in  many  areas  with  great  frequency.  If 
there  is  any  one  thing  that  I  have  been 
critical  of  the  Democratic  Party  for  in 
facing  our  problems  in  health  coverage 
today  and  the  rising  cost  of  Medicaid 
and  Medicare,  it  was  the  fact  we  did 
not  give  the  curve  mills  approach  a 
long  enough  time  to  gather  a  data 
base.  We  wanted  a  King-Anderson  legis- 
lation, which  was  to  be  universal  cov- 
erage, now,  when  we  did  not  even  know 
what  the  need  was. 

The  curve  mills  that  were  in  place, 
with  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina, 
and  I  as  Governors,  were  two  States 
that  had  launched  the  process  under 
curve  mills  to  bring  together  all  the 
health  delivery  services  and  all  the 
professional  medical  people,  gather  up 
a  data  base  and  know  what  the  medical 
need  was — remember,  this  was  new  leg- 
islation, the  genesis  of  this  kind  of  leg- 
islation. There  were  those  who  said:  We 
need  to  rush  in  and  establish  a  national 
program,  and  it  will  never  cost  more 
than  $10  billion,  $3  to  $10  billion. 

My  point  is  simply  we  should  have 
heeded  that  old  federalism  advantage 
that  we  have  in  this  Nation  of  experi- 
menting with  something,  trying  it  out, 
taking  a  pilot  project.  Remember  So- 
cial Security,  unemployment  com- 
pensation, workmen's  compensation, 
child  labor  legislation,  all  started  at 
the  State  level  within  an  innovative, 
creative  framework  of  experiment, 
trial,  or  demonstration.  Today,  we 
have  another  opportunity. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina,  I  am  troubled  by  $530  plus 
million.  We  do  not  have  it.  We  are  not 
going  to  get  it  this  year.  But  it  seems 
to  me  that  we  have  a  chance  to  launch 
the  program  with  the  $100  million  that 
we  have  already  appropriated  for  fiscal 
year  1992  In  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, contingent  upon  authoriza- 
tion— and  this  is  the  authorization.  We 
have  a  chance  to  launch  a  proposal  of 
trial,  experiment,  demonstration,  and 
break-the-mold  schools. 


There  will  be  limited  resources. 
Since  I  consider  myself  a  very  good 
friend  of  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina. I  do  not  want  to  put  him  in  that 
position  of  having  to  select  one  school 
in  South  Carolina.  So  we  will  take  that 
$1  million  in  South  Carolina  and  put  it 
in  Oregon.  We  have  enough  other 
States  that  would  probably  take  ad- 
vantage of  this  program. 

Mr.  President,  I  represent  a  State 
that  has  demonstrated  an  openness  to 
educational  innovation  and  change, 
and  I  am  proud  of  that  tradition.  Twen- 
ty-two of  the  communities  today  in  my 
State  of  Oregon  are  in  various  stages  of 
adopting  the  America  2000  strategy, 
and  I  am  very  proud  of  that,  too.  These 
communities  are  organizing  steering 
conunittees  to  adopt  the  educational 
goals  and  formulate  the  strategies  for 
educational  reform,  which  indicates  to 
me  the  people  are  bubbling  up,  from 
the  very  base  of  our  whole  democratic 
system  and  are  concerned  about  inno- 
,  vation  and  creation  of  new  and  better 
.  school  programs. 

I  want  to  commend  my  colleague 
from  Mississippi  for  giving  leadership 
to  this  amendiment.  And  I  also  want  to 
say  that  I  have  had  an  opportunity  to 
work  with  a  number  of  Cabinet  offi- 
cials since  I  have  been  in  the  Senate. 
You  know,  you  can  almost  count  on 
one  hand,  I  suppose,  or  two  hands, 
probably,  those  who  have  been  the  real 
partners  in  innovative  legislation  who 
have  not  come  up  here  with  a  dogma  or 
a  doctrine  or  a  document  saying  this  is 
locked  in  concrete,  but  rather  who 
have  set  forth  the  principles  and  the 
goals  and  the  objectives  clearly,  and 
said:  Now.  let  us  come  and  reason  to- 
gether; sit  down  and  work  this  out. 

My  experience  with  Lamar  Alexander 
puts  him  in  that  very  unique  category 
and  rather  exclusive  club  of  those  Cabi- 
net officials  that  I  have  had  the  privi- 
lege of  working  with  who  have  been 
open  and  who  have  been  most  anxious 
to  meet  any  of  the  congressional  objec- 
tives and  goals  that  I  have  had  or  oth- 
ers have  had.  He  is  in  that  very  process 
now. 

I  want  to  say  that  I  have  an  amend- 
ment that  I  will  be  introducing  follow- 
ing the  Cochran  amendment.  I  am  very 
hopeful  as  I  see  this  amendment  com- 
ing together  on  the  educational  flexi- 
bility waiver  proposal.  Senator  Ken- 
nedy's office  and  Senator  Pell's  office, 
from  the  Democratic  side,  and  Senator 
Kassebaum  from  the  Republican  side, 
and  others  that  I  have  had  a  chance  to 
visit  with  on  that  particular  amend- 
ment. It  gives  me  great  encouragement 
that  what  this  Senate  is  about  to  do  is 
to  enact  important  legislation  affect- 
ing the  most  important — one  of  the 
most,  if  not  the  most  important — insti- 
tution in  our  country,  the  education 
program,  in  a  bipartisan  way. 

And  I  say  that  because  it  is  very  ob- 
vious, unless  we  do  approach  it  from 
that  standpoint,  that  our  political  re- 


leases and  our  political  challenges  and 
counterchallenges  emerge  out  of  this 
debate. 

The  educational  system  will  lose,  if 
we  do  not,  and  America's  competitive- 
ness in  the  world  will  lose. 

Mr.  DOMENICI  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
WiRTH).  The  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
is  recognized. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  ask  either  Senator  Kennedy  or  Sen- 
ator Cochran,  or  both,  is  there  a  con- 
cern about  being  able  to  vote  rather 
quickly  here  on  the  floor?  Because  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  wants  to 
speak,  but  clearly  I  want  to  accommo- 
date, if  there  is  some  accommodating 
necessary. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico.  We  would  like  to 
have  a  yea  and  nay  vote  by  5  o'clock  to 
accommodate  different  Members  here. 
I  am,  frankly,  prepared  to  stay  as  long 
as  necessary,  but  there  seems  to  be  at 
least  some  desire  to  do  it  at  that  par- 
ticular time.  I  hoped  to  speak  very 
briefly  on  the  amendment  and  try  to 
acconmiodate  Members. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Did  the  Senator  say 
5  o'clock? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Yes. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Even  though  I  want- 
ed to  speak  longer,  I  will  try  to  do  it  in 
5  or  6  minutes. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  All  right. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  yield  myself  6  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  a  lot  to  say 
about  this  measure,  which  has  been  in- 
troduced by  the  senior  Senator  from 
Mississippi,  but  I  am  going  to  try  to 
limit  it  to  two  things. 

First,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  should  not  be  denied  the  simple 
request  that  he  has  made  regarding 
New  American  Schools.  Point  No.  1. 

Second,  we  ought  to  try  something 
new  and  different,  because  the  status 
quo  is  not  enough,  and  I  believe  the 
American  people  will  understand  that. 

Mr.  President,  on  the  first  point — and 
before  I  do  it — let  me  say  to  Senator 
HOLLINGS  that  I  heard  his  remarks.  Let 
me  suggest  to  him  that  I  agree  on  the 
WIC  Program,  the  Head  Start  Program, 
£uid  on  the  implications  of  the  deficit 
for  America's  future.  Frankly.  I  believe 
the  latter  has  once  again  taken  a  back 
seat  to  many  other  concerns  up  here, 
and  it  is  absolutely  imperative  that  we 
not  do  anything  to  make  the  deficit 
significantly  worse  in  the  name  of  cur- 
ing the  recession.  It  will  not  cure  it.  It 
will  have  nothing  to  do  with  making  it 
any  better.  It  will  only  make  the  defi- 
cit worse.  In  due  course,  we  can  speak 
to  that,  and  I  thank  him  for  his  re- 
marks regarding  the  deficit.  The  alba- 
tross aroun '  ftrica's  neck  of  produc- 
tivity and  Ie  lent  for  the  future  is 
that  mammota  ..    icit  s'nd  debt. 

Having  said  that,  o.-  point  number 
one  the  President  of  the  United  States 
has  over  and  over  again  told  the  Amer- 
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qeople  that  the  Congress  of  the 
States  does  not  want  to  cooper- 
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Fran  kly,  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  un- 
dersta  id  the  objections  I  am  hearing 
here  t  iday.  The  President  is  only  ask- 
ing fo  •  a  small  portion  for  the  New 
American  Schools — not  billions  of  dol- 
rather  2  hundred  million  for 
year,  then  increasing  the 
each  year  as  the  schools  prove 
thems4lyes  and  the  program  falls  into 
place,  rhere  is  already  $100  million  ap- 
propri)  ted  for  the  President's  America 
s  trategy,  so  the  appropriators 
1  hlnk  that  this  is  a  pretty  good 
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what  are  we  going  to  do,  after 
told  Governors,  teachers,  and 
ities  all  over  America  that  we 
ng  to  try  this?  Are  we  going  to 
want  to  do  more  of  the  old-fash- 
more  of  the  same,  more  of  the 
quo,  and  deny  the  President  an 
to  even  try  this  program? 
not  asked  the  President  but  I 
that  he  ought  to  veto  a  bill,  on 
(  bsolute  principle  if  it  does  not 
this   program.   The   President 
this  small  program,  which  is 
ajttractlve  to  the  people  of  this 
because     they     know     that 
schools  are  not  all  bad.  Many 
students  are  doing  magnifi- 
Many  are  exemplary  graduates 
succeed  in  any  kind  of  studies. 
taken  as  a  whole,  we  need  to  im- 
imerican  schools  for  more  of  the 
people  going  to  them.  This  is 
ap|>roach  and  to  deny  the  President 
an  insult.  Without  the  Cochran 
we    are    saying    to    the 
that  we  believe  that  more  of 
is  better  than  your  new  ap- 
even  though  Governors,  prin- 
and  business  people  support  it. 
we  do  not  want  to  do  this  for 
will  be  justified  when  he  points 
1  jid  says,  "There  they  go  again, 
not  want  to  cooperate.  They 
want  to  have  anything  to  do 
ahything  I  suggest,  even  when  it 
soind  idea." 

No.  2:  It  Is  time  that  we  try  to 
Borfie thing  creative,  new,  and  dlf- 
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ferent,  that  is  big  enough  in  vision  for 
America.  We  can  all  walk  around  in  the 
muck  of  the  past  and  try  the  same 
thing  over  again,  or  we  can  say  here  is 
a  vision,  "New  American  Schools." 
You  have  to  start  small,  as  the  Presi- 
dent has  requested,  but,  indeed,  try 
something  new.  That  is  what  this  is.  It 
is  a  new  concept,  visionary  in  scope. 

With  this  amendment,  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  is  saying  that  the 
President  is  right.  But  the  bill  before 
us  does  not  even  give  the  President  the 
time  of  day.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
bill  regarding  the  President's  approach 
to  a  new  educational  system,  which  is 
a  break-the-mold,  let-us-try-some- 
thing-new  strategy.  And  even  if  there 
are  critics  who  say  it  is  not  enough, 
they  say  it  is  an  exciting  idea  with  the 
potential  to  catch  on.  This  is  the  kind 
of  innovation  we  are  looking  for.  It  is 
the  kind  of  thing  we  ought  to  try. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 6  minutes  has  expired. 

Who  seeks  recognition?  Is  there  fur- 
ther debate  on  the  amendment? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
understand  it,  we  are  ready  for  a  vote. 
They  say  they  are  ready— I  just  want 
to  comment  that  the  people  of  Amer- 
ica, the  mayors  of  America,  and  Gov- 
ernors of  America,  as  enunciated  by 
my  colleague  from  New  Mexico,  are  not 
for  this  bill.  They  are  for  money.  They 
have  learned  that  any  time  you  can  get 
anything  out  of  Washington,  you  bet- 
ter get  in  line  fast  and  not  ask  ques- 
tions. They  are  broke.  They  have 
thought  up  every  tax  in  the  Lord's 
world,  and  they  are  still  closing  down 
classrooms,  cutting  off  hours,  not  buy- 
ing the  books. 

So  to  say  that  they  want  this  amend- 
ment is  not  the  case.  The  fact  of  the 
matter  is  everybody  in  education 
knows  this  is  a  diversion  and  not  a  so- 
lution. I  think  that  point  ought  to  be 
made.  I  have  filled  the  record  already. 
I  could  read  off  all  the  innovative 
things  done  in  all  the  different  school 
districts.  In  my  own  State,  there  are 
some  five  magnet  schools  that  we 
started  in  Congress  10  years  ago.  I  need 
five  more  if  you  get  me  the  money.  I 
can  talk  about  Southside  High  School 
in  Greenville,  SC.  I  can  pick  the  areas 
and  excite  your  interest  because  we 
have  innovation  galore  out  in  the  hin- 
terlands. 

If  I  am  the  Governor,  and  if  the 
President  invites  me  to  a  Charlottes- 
ville summit,  I  am  going  to  attend. 
When  you  set  goals,  that  has  not  hurt 
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anybody.  We  are  all  for  good,  fine  out- 
standing goals.  My  goal  was  a  coast-to- 
coast  system  of  child  care  centers  to 
give  every  kid  a  head  start  and  a  pro- 
fessional classroom  teacher  to  give 
them  a  quality  finish.  And  we  continue 
to  work  on  goals,  and  you  can  see  how 
we  want  it  in  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. 

Yes.  We  put  $100  million  there  to 
mollify  some  people,  to  identify  with 
the  problem.  That  is  my  point. 
Pollsterwlse,  we  hit  and  miss.  Hit  and 
run  driving  is  the  political  order  of  the 
day  up  here  in  this  place.  You  cannot 
get  by  with  it  in  a  city  council;  you 
have  to  produce  and  pay  your  bills. 
You  cannot  hit  and  miss  at  the  State 
level;  you  have  to  administer  the  pro- 
gram. But  at  this  focal  point  of  the 
mammoth  government  and  country, 
you  can  highlight  a  problem,  you  can 
get  a  headline  but  you  are  not  going  to 
make  headway. 

In  fact,  this  particular  amendment 
goes  backward,  and  starts  off  on  an- 
other primrose  path  of  telling  the  local 
people  not  to  Innovate.  The  Federal 
Government  now  is  going  to  take  care 
of  innovation  and  call  the  shots. 

I  see  the  troops  gathering.  That 
study  committee,  the  Commission  that 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Oregon 
mentioned,  I  am  going  to  study  that 
study  because  I  am  finding  I  am  danc- 
ing to  the  Japanese  tune. 

So  when  the  distinguished  President 
goes  abroad  or  when  we  travel  or  meet 
with  our  foreign  counterparts  we  are 
being  told  we  are  lazy,  we  are  illit- 
erate, you  are  a  subcontractor,  and 
Japan  knows  if  they  can  get  us  like  a 
dog  chasing  its  tall  on  education  they 
will  take  over  the  markets  of  the  world 
while  we  still  are  out  here  debating. 
And,  as  Jack  Kennedy  said  years  ago, 
the  time  has  come  not  to  debate  but  to 
move  forward. 

We  are  not  moving  forward  with  this 
particular  amendment  at  all.  We  are 
moving  backward,  mollifying  both  po- 
litical sides  so  we  can  claim,  "I  voted 
to  break  the  mold;  I  voted  for  the  new 
American  school."  It  is  a  bad,  bad  mis- 
take. We  better  sober  up  and  go  to 
work  in  this  town  and  really  get  to- 
gether and  flesh  out  the  proven  pro- 
grams, and  we  see  them. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  be  happy  to  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina— I  think  he  has 
been  waiting  to  speak— if  he  would  like 
to  speak,  and  I  will  speak  following 
him. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  over 
and  over  again,  we  hear  and  read  how 
our  current  education  system  falls  to 
reach  the  mark.  We  read  about  lower 
test  scores,  ineffective  writing  skills. 
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an  inability  to  comprehend  lengthy 
written  passages,  and  many  other 
shortcomings.  While  these  short- 
comings are  attributable  to  a  whole 
host  of  factors,  one  factor  which  we  as 
policymakers  can  Impact  is  the  exist- 
ing framework  for  schools. 

Too  often,  we  get  comfortable  with 
an  existing  way  of  doing  things  and  fail 
to  take  a  hard  look  at  whether  that 
particular  way  of  doing  things  contin- 
ues to  be  the  best  way.  The  amendment 
offered  by  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Cochran] 
sets  up  a  new  way  of  looking  at  how 
schools  are  structured.  His  amendment 
would  permit  the  establishment  of  at 
least  one  New  American  School  in  each 
State  which  break-the-mold  of  existing 
schools.  These  new  schools  would  start 
fjrom  scratch,  and  reflect  the  best  of 
what  is  known  about  teaching,  learn- 
ing, and  education  technologries.  Com- 
munities would  be  involved  in  design- 
ing and  implementing  a  plan  for  the 
schools.  No  questions  would  be  off  lim- 
its and  no  answers  assumed.  Tech- 
nologies, community  resources,  rules, 
regulations,  curriculum,  and  other 
matters  would  be  open  for  consider- 
ation. 

New  American  Schools  represents  a 
proposal  put  forth  last  year  in  America 
2000— the  President's  education  reform 
strategy.  Last  year,  the  Congress  in- 
cluded $100  million  in  the  fiscal  year 
1992  appropriations  bill  specifically  for 
America  2000  initiatives.  As  mentioned, 
this  amendment  is  an  America  2000  ini- 
tiative and  would  represent  a  sound  in- 
vestment In  education. 

I  wish  to  also  reiterate  that  in  the 
first  round  of  the  competition,  at  least 
one  grant  would  be  made  to  all  States 
submitting  an  application.  The  final 
selection  of  grant  recipients  would  be 
made  by  the  Secretary  of  Education, 
together  with  a  panel  of  experts  from 
education,  private  business,  and  the 
public. 

Mr.  •  President,  this  amendment  just 
makes  good  sense,  and  accordingly,  I 
am  pleased  to  offer  my  strong  support. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor  and 
wish  to  thank  the  able  Senator  from 
Kansas. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  been  involved,  as  a  number  of  oth- 
ers have,  in  negotiations  here  seeing  if 
there  could  be  some  agreement  worked 
out.  But  until  that  is  the  case,  I  would 
just  like  to  express  my  strong  support 
for  the  Cochran  amendment  which 
calls  for  the  establishment  of  new 
American  schools. 

There  has  been  some  interesting  de- 
bate regarding  this  amendment,  but  I 
think  that  we  must  not  lose  sight  of 
what  this  does. 

It  is  important  to  emphasize  that  it 
entails  far  more  than  filling  out  an  ap- 
plication for  Federal  funds,  that  the 
America     2000     education     initiative 


makes  a  strong  commitment  at  the 
community  level  to  undertake  inten- 
sive review  of  what  is  needed  to  assure 
educational  excellence  and  improve- 
ment. 

In  order  to  apply,  a  community  must 
adopt  the  national  education  goals;  es- 
tablish and  Implement  a  community- 
wide  strategy  for  achieving  the  goals; 
develop  a  means  for  measuring  and  re- 
porting progress  toward  achievement 
of  the  goals;  and  demonstrate  a  com- 
mitment to  make  substantial  improve- 
ments in  the  education  of  children  in 
the  community. 

I  do  not  think  anyone  would  disagree 
with  those  goals. 

Obviously,  the  notion  that  up  to  $1 
million  may  be  available  to  Improve 
one's  school  is  a  powerful  incentive  for 
examination  and  innovation.  It  is  per- 
haps not  surprising  then  that  so  many 
have  decided  to  reach  for  the  brass 
ring.  This  is  obviously  a  great  incen- 
tive to  many  to  look  at  break-the-mold 
schools. 

Across  the  Nation,  hundreds  of  com- 
munities have  begun  the  process  by 
committing  themselves  to  being  Amer- 
ica 2000  communities.  Likewise,  31 
States  have  embraced  the  goals  of 
America  2000. 

Opponents  of  this  amendment  have 
made  the  argrument  that  only  535 
schools  at  most  will  benefit  from  this 
program.  In  fact,  I  believe  the  effect 
will  be  far  greater,  far  greater.  And  we 
debated  this  yesterday  because  it  is  ac- 
tually on  and  above  the  schools  that 
would  benefit  from  the  neighborhood 
Improvement  program.  But  far  more 
communities  and  schools  will  be  en- 
gaged in  a  process  of  self-examination 
and  will  be  actively  seeking  innovative 
ways  to  improve  their  schools.  Whether 
or  not  they  receive  a  Federal  grant, 
many  will  undoubtedly  Implement 
these  ideas  on  their  own,  and  that  is 
the  part  of  the  creativity  and  the  vital- 
ity of  this  process  that  I  think  is  im- 
portant and  that  President  Bush  envi- 
sioned when  he  announced  this  effort. 

Moreover,  schools  which  do  receive 
New  American  Schools  grants  will  offer 
ideas  and  examples  to  others  which 
wish  to  improve  their  programs. 

Basically,  the  Cochran  amendment  is 
calling  upon  communities  across  the 
Nation  to  undertake  a  concerted  exam- 
ination of  what  they  want  from  their 
schools.  In  a  country  as  diverse  as  our 
own,  a  variety  of  innovative  and 
thoughtful  responses  are  sure  to 
emerge.  We  should  give  them  a  chance 
by  adopting  this  ajnendment. 

I  think  that  we  should  give  them  a 
chance  by  adopting  this  amendment 
and  see  that  there  are  initiatives  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  to  work  together 
to  achieve  agreement  that  will  move 
this  forward. 

I  yield  the  floor,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts. 


Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  beneflt  of  Members— they  have 
been  extremely  tolerant  and  patient  in 
terms  of  the  scheduling  and  the 
progress  on  this  legislation  during  the 
afternoon  and  into  the  early  evening— 
we  had  Indicated  on  the  floor  yesterday 
and  during  the  course  of  the  debate 
that  we  would  have  a  certain  percent- 
age of  resources  of  this  bill  that  would 
be  utilized  in  terms  of  the  authoriza- 
tion for  the  administrative  aspects  of 
the  legislation,  given  the  fact  that  the 
requests  are  going  to  come  in  terms  of 
the  proposal  that  came  out  of  our  com- 
mittee and  that  there  would  be  some  10 
percent  that  would  be  reserved  for  ad- 
ministrative costs.  Then  we  had  an  ad- 
ditional kind  of  a  10  percent  in  terms  of 
teacher  training,  other  statewide  kinds 
of  activities  where  the  State  edu- 
cational agency  and  the  Governor 
could  make  a  request  for  a  waiver  for 
purposes  outlined  in  the  legislation 
that  would  benefit  a  wide  variety  of 
different  kinds  of  schools.  We  were  in 
agreement  on  that.  And  that  also  in- 
cluded the  New  American  Schools. 

It  is  very  clear  from  the  amendment 
of  Senator  Cochran  that  there  is  a  de- 
sire to  have  a  more  expanded  effort 
with  that  undertaking.  We  have  been 
in  the  process  of  negotiations  and  ex- 
changes during  the  course  of  the  after- 
noon. We  have  attempted  to  keep  Inter- 
ested Members  informed  about  that 
matter. 

I  am  going  to  speak,  after  I  make 
these  very  brief  remarks,  about  my 
own  concerns  about  that  approach.  But 
I  do  not  want  to  undermine  what  I 
think  has  been  a  very  constructive  and 
positive  and  good  faith  effort  by  Sen- 
ator Cochran,  Senator  Kassebaum. 
Senator  Hatch,  and  others  to  see  if  we 
could  not  find  some  common  ground.  I 
think  important  progress  has  been 
made. 

What  I  would  like  to  do,  in  the  fairly 
near  future,  after  consulting  with  the 
majority  leader,  which  I  have  done  in- 
formally, is  to  try  to  get  his  input  to 
see  if  we  could  not  continue  those  ne- 
gotiations. If  we  are  unable  to  do  that, 
to  vote  at  a  time  certain,  with  very 
brief,  continued  debate  on  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi, 
with  the  commitment  that  we  will  con- 
tinue to  try  during  the  latter  part  of 
this  afternoon  and  early  evening  and 
through  the  evening  to  see  if  we  cannot 
work  that  out  in  a  way  that  is  going  to 
accommodate  the  different  interests. 

U  we  are  unable  to  do  so,  then  I 
would  urge  the  leader  to  set  a  time  to- 
morrow, after  brief  debate,  and  fix  a 
time  that  we  would  vote  on  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator.  It  would  be  my 
hope  that  we  would  vote  up  or  down.  It 
would  also  be  my  hope,  after  talking  to 
the  Senator  from  Utah,  that  in  the 
early  morning  we  could  start  off  the 
debate  on  the  choice  issue,  which  is 
something  the  Members  feel  is  of  enor- 
mous importance  and  there  is  very  con- 
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amendment  that  is  being  of- 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
we  believed  that  that  par- 
measure  had  been  worked  out. 
Senator  wants  some  time  to  be 
speak  to  that  amendment.  I  am 
accept  it.  If  the  Senator  wants 
to  it  and  desires  a  vote  on  it, 
certainly   accommodate   that 

measure, 
basically,  is  where  we  are.  It 
X  my  hope,  in  working  with  the 
from  Utah  and  the  other  inter- 
ienators,  to  try  and  work  that 
0  an  agreement  which  is  going 
different   people's   rights 
and  accommodate  the  dif- 
interests  so  we  will  have  a  time 
for    the    Senator    from    Mis- 
we  will  have  a  time  certain  for 
from  Oregon,  and  we  will 
he  debate  with  no  time  definite 
regard  to  the  choice  amendment, 
basically  where  we  are. 
are  able  to  acconmiodate  the 
of  the  Senators  from  Mis- 
and  Kansas,  we  would  try  and 
out  this  evening  and  put  it  in 
so  that  Members  would  be 
understand  where  we  are  going 
able  to  study  that  during  the 
.  If  we  are  able  to  accommodate 
rteasure,  then  we  would  have  a 
c  pportunity  to  express  our  own 
ibout  whatever  kind  of  agree- 
t  hat  we  have  been  able  to  make, 
not  making  that  request.  I  have 
this  briefly  to  both  the  major- 
minority  leaders.  They  wish 
had  been  able  to  make  more 
during  the  course  of  the  day 
of  the  calendar  and  because  of 
that  we  are  reaching  to- 
end  of  the  week.  And  I  cer- 
inderstand  that. 

ve  have  been  operating  on  good 
believe  that  all  of  those  who 

involved  have,  too. 
been  around  here  long  enough 
that  we   are   able   to   make 
I  think  if  there  has  been  con- 
progress  you  ought  to  try  and 
it.  And  there  has  been  no  sug- 
of  any  desire  of  delay  or  dila- 
that  I  have  been  able  to  see. 
seems  to  me  that  is  a  way  to 
I  hope  that  maybe  we  could 
debate  the  amendment  of  the 
from  Oregon  tonight  and  use 
so  we  could  shorten   that 
tomorrow.  I  will  be  glad  to  do  so 
but  I  will  have  to  wait 
out  what  the  desire  of  the  Sen- 
Oregon  is. 
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That,  basically,  is  where  we  are  on 
the  legislation.  It  is  my  hope  that  we 
will  be  able  to  conclude  before  the  end 
of  the  week.  I  know  it  is  the  desire  of 
the  leader  to  do  so.  These  are  ex- 
tremely important  measures.  The  is- 
sues that  we  are  going  to  be  debating 
in  terms  of  choice  are  extraordinarily 
important.  We  have  to  ensure  that  all 
Members  who  have  views  on  this  are 
going  to  be  able  to  speak  and  that  we 
have  a  full  opportunity  for  debate.  I 
certainly  expect  that.  I  hope  we  will  be 
able  to  do  that  within  a  reasonable  pe- 
riod of  time. 

I  would  like  to  just  make  a  brief 
comment  with  regard  to  the  amend- 
ment, but  I  see  the  Senator  from  Utah 
is  on  his  feet.  I  will  withhold  and  then 
make  a  brief  comment  about  my  reac- 
tion to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  as  it  is  posed  and  my 
very  deep  reservations  about  that  par- 
ticular approach  which  has  been  in- 
cluded in  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HATCH  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  is  recognized. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
compliment  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Mississippi  who  has  brought  this 
amendment  to  the  floor  for  the  New 
American  Schools.  I  want  to  just  say 
how  much  I  appreciate  the  innovation 
that  really  is  contained  within  that 
amendment  and  the  creativity  that  is 
very  likely  to  come  from  it.  At  the 
same  time,  I  would  also  like  to  com- 
pliment the  distinguished  Secretary  of 
Education  for  fighting  so  hard  for  this 
concept,  and  still  to  pay  tribute  to  our 
ranking  minority  member  on  the  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee,  Senator  Kasse- 
BAUM,  for  her  leadership  on  this  bill. 

I  think  what  is  important  in  the  New 
American  Schools  is  that  we  do  not 
want  to  conduct  business  as  usual. 
Changes  need  to  be  made  in  schools  to 
meet  the  changes  in  our  society.  The 
way  to  do  this  is  to  create  break-the- 
mold  schools  and  get  us  out  of  the  rut 
that  we  have  been  in  in  education. 

New  ideas  need  to  be  incorporated 
into  our  school  system.  Many  schools 
today  vary  very  little  from  the  ones  we 
attended  as  children  in  allowing  for 
flexibility.  Schools  need  to  have  the 
funds  necessary  to  implement  their 
new  ideas,  some  of  which  may  require 
startup  costs  which  can  be  funded 
through  this  one-time  money  to  really 
meet  the  needs  of  kids.  That  is  what  is 
involved  here.  We  want  to  meet  the 
needs  of  our  children  in  our  society. 

Traditional  schools  are  not  appro- 
priate for  all  kids,  which  is  why  there 
are  high  dropout  rates  in  certain  areas, 
and  low  achievement  rates  as  well.  So 
let  us  meet  the  needs  of  the  children,  of 
our  young  people.  This  amendment  al- 
lows for  that  type  of  innovation  and 
creativity  that  will  be  required  to  do  a 
better  job  than  we  are  doing  now. 

New  American  Schools  need  commu- 
nity involvement.  Schools  have  oper- 


ated in  isolation  for  far  too  long.  The 
America  2000  strategy  is  a  strategy 
which  involves  communities  in  schools. 
According  to  the  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation, the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Mississippi,  and  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas,  New  American 
Schools  are  an  integral  part  of  that 
overall  America  2000  strategy. 

It  also  means  involving  business  in 
each  area.  Business  continues  to  be 
concerned  about  the  quality  of  the 
work  force  that  our  schools  are  provid- 
ing and  business  is  anxious  to  become 
more  involved  in  education. 

How  does  this  effort  to  create  a  new 
generation  of  American  schools  differ 
from  previous  reform  efforts? 

No.  1,  it  relies  on  clear,  world-class 
standards  of  performance.  The  central 
mission  of  each  NAS  will  be  to  help  all 
students  reach  world-class  standards  in 
five  core  subjects,  as  measured  by 
American  achievement  tests. 

No.  2,  it  depends  on  community-wide 
efforts.  It  brings  a  wide  range  of  intel- 
lectual and  social  resources  to  bear  on 
the  challenge  of  helping  students  reach 
those  world-class  standards. 

No.  3,  it  aims  to  integrate  all  dimen- 
sions of  a  school's  life  to  promote  the 
achievement  of  world-class  standards. 
This  means  using  time,  space,  staff, 
and  community  resources  in  more  pow- 
erful ways. 

No.  4.  it  brings  visionary  designers 
together  with  conununities  dedicated 
to  creating  schools  that  are  best  in  the 
world,  schools  that  draw  on  state-of- 
the-art  technology,  the  latest  edu- 
cation research,  the  best  education 
practices,  and  the  community  re- 
sources to  put  them  in  place. 

No.  5,  it  calls  for  leadership  from  all 
levels.  The  President  introduced  Amer- 
ica 2000  and  sought  to  put  education 
first  and  keep  it  there.  We  owe  him  a 
debt  of  gratitude  for  doing  that,  for 
bringing  it  to  the  elevated  state  it  is  in 
today. 

No.  6,  Governors:  30  are  now  leading 
State  2000  efforts. 

No.  7,  local  leaders:  Thousands  of 
civic,  business,  education,  and  religious 
leaders  are  organizing  Community  2000 
efforts  to  transform  learning  in  their 
schools  and  communities. 

No.  8,  and  finally,  Congress:  The 
President  has  asked  Congress  to  pro- 
vide seed  money  for  a  new  generation 
of  American  schools. 

If  we  want  to  break  the  mold,  if  we 
want  to  get  away  from  business  as 
usual,  if  we  want  innovation  and  cre- 
ativity for  a  relatively  low  cost,  the 
New  American  Schools  concept  is  an 
idea  whose  time  has  come. 

Frankly.  I  think  that  it  is  important 
that  we  vote  for  the  amendment  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Mississippi. 
I  hope  we  can  put  together  an  agree- 
ment that  all  of  us  will  agree  to.  If  we 
cannot.  I  think  it  is  important  we  vote 
for  this  amendment  up  or  down. 

I  would  like  to  add  at  this  time  eight 
promising  projects  that  are  helping  to 


point  the  way  with  regard  to  a  new 
generation  of  American  schools. 

A  NEW  GENERATION  OF  AMERICAN  SCHOOLS 
1.  RJR  NABISCO'S  NEXT  CENTURY  SCHOOLS 

The  RJR  Nabisco  Foundation  is  sup- 
porting fundamental  school  reform 
projects  across  the  country.  Over  5 
years.  1990  through  1994.  45  schools  will 
share  in  S30  million  in  grants.  To  date. 
30  schools  have  received  3-year  grants 
of  up  to  $250,000  per  school  per  year  to 
help  them  increase  the  time  students 
spend  learning,  alter  the  structure  of 
the  school  day  and  year,  group  stu- 
dents according  to  mastery  level,  and 
measure  success  based  on  student  per- 
formance. This  year's  15  winning 
schools  were  chosen  from  1,600  appli- 
cants. 

2.  TED  SIZER'S  COALITION  OF  ESSENTIAL 
SCHOOLS 

Less  is  more,  student  as  worker,  per- 
sonalized learning — these  are  among 
the  nine  essential  principles  that 
schools  must  commit  to  in  order  to  be- 
come an  essential  school.  Ninety-eight 
schools  in  twenty-three  States  have 
made  commitment,  in  an  effort  to 
transform  the  roles  of  their  students 
and  teachers,  to  recast  students  as  ac- 
tive learners  and  teachers  as  coaches. 
Such  transformations  the  coalition 
recognizes,  can  come  about  only 
through  comprehensive,  concentrated 
efforts  at  the  individual  school  site.  As 
Ted  Sizer  puts  it,  "Schools  cannot  be 
redesigned  piecemeal:  everything  im- 
portant within  a  school  affects  every- 
thing else  important  there.  Substantial 
redesign  by  and  of  an  existing  school 
while  it  is  operating  is  often  every  bit 
as  difficult  as  rebuilding  an  entire  care 
while  it  speeds  along  an  interstate." 

3.  WASHINGTON  STATE'S  SCHOOLS  FOR  THE  21ST 
CENTURY 

Created  by  the  legislature  in  1987, 
Washington's  schools  for  the  21st  cen- 
tury competition  has  resulted  in 
awards  for  33  innovative  educational 
projects.  Schools  are  connected  by  an 
electronic  network,  which  enables 
teachers  to  discuss  ideas  and  share  les- 
son plans.  The  program  supports  a  10- 
day  supplemental  contract  which,  in 
effect,  sets  aside  2  weeks  for  school- 
level  planning,  staff  development,  and 
instructional  improvement.  Common 
themes  among  projects  include  out- 
comes-based education,  integrated  cur- 
ricula, crossaige  grouping  of  students, 
parents'  involvements,  and  technology. 

4.  SATURN  SCHOOL  OF  TOMORROW 

In  1986,  in  his  weekly  New  York 
Times  column.  Al  Shanker  wrote  that 
"Perhaps  the  most  important  step  in 
revitalizing  the  [automobile]  industry 
is  the  Saturn  project.  It  is  designed  to 
make  believe  that  no  one  has  ever 
made  a  car  before  and  to  start  the 
whole  process  from  scratch,  to  reopen 
not  just  what  the  car  should  look  like 
and  how  it  should  run  but  every  ques- 
tion of  production,  supplies,  labor,  re- 
lations, the  role  of  management." 
G»-aee  o-ae  voi.  las  (it.  i)  s 


That,  Shanker  argued,  is  what's  needed 
in  education,  an  educational  Saturn 
project.  Taken  by  this  idea,  Tom  King 
and  David  Bennett  set  out  to  make  it 
happen.  The  result  is  the  Saturn 
School  of  Tomorrow  which  opened  in 
St.  Paul.  MN.  in  the  fall  of  1989.  The 
Saturn  school  of  tomorrow  uses  inno- 
vative approaches  in  staffing,  use  of 
computers,  and  creation  of  individual 
lesson  plans  for  students.  It  groups  stu- 
dents by  interest  and  ability  rather 
than  by  grade  level.  And  students  go  to 
museums,  libraries,  and  elsewhere  in 
the  community  for  lessons.  Saturn  en- 
joys enthusiastic  support  from  parents. 

5.  UGHTHOU8E  PROJECT 

In  1989  in  Casper,  WY,  Lamar  Alexan- 
der called  for  the  creation  of  Brand 
New  American  Schools.  The  Casper 
business  community  responded  to  that 
challenge  by  sponsoring  a  competition, 
open  to  anyone,  to  create  innovative 
schools.  The  competition  triggered  a 
flurry  of  creative  thinking,  drawing  37 
proposals,  from  which  5  winning  light- 
house School  proposals  were  selected. 
Four  of  those  proposed  schools  are 
scheduled  to  open  in  the  fall  of  1991, 
with  seed  money  from  the  business 
conmiunity. 

6.  JAMES  COMER'S  SCHOOL  IMPROVEMENT 

PROGRAM 

Yale  child  psychologist  James 
Comer's  innovative  school  improve- 
ment process  has  been  adopted  by  a 
total  of  165  elementary,  middle  and 
high  schools  including  schools  in 
Prince  Georges  County,  MD,  and  by  all 
elementary  schools  in  New  Haven,  CT. 
The  Comer  process,  which  was  first  im- 
plemented in  1968,  emphasizes  team 
building  with  parents,  comprehensive 
planning,  staff  development,  and  con- 
tinuous assessment  of  student 
progress.  All  Comer  schools  use  a  gov- 
ernance structure  that  includes  three 
components:  A  school  planning  and 
management  team,  a  mental  health, 
and  a  parent  group. 

7.  HENRY  LEVIN'S  ACCELERATED  SCHOOLS 

PROGRAM 

Unlike  most  approaches  to  compen- 
satory education,  where  instruction  is 
slowed  down,  Henry  Levin's  idea  is  to 
accelerate  instruction.  The  purpose  of 
his  accelerated  schools  program  is  sim- 
ple: To  bring  every  low-performing 
child  up  to  grade  level  by  the  end  of  el- 
ementary school.  Approximately  50 
schools,  including  Statewide  networks 
in  Missouri  and  Illinois,  are  testing  the 
three  principles  of  Levin's  program. 
First,  parents  and  educators  have  set 
goals  for  their  schools  and  their  chil- 
dren and  identified  ways  to  achieve 
those  goals.  Second,  parents  and  edu- 
cators at  the  school  site  are  empowered 
to  make  the  decisions  necessary  to 
make  learning  happen.  Third,  teachers, 
parents,  and  students  build  on  stu- 
dents' strengths. 

8.  PROJECT  GENESIS 

A  unique  proposal  in  North  Carolina 
would  allow  teams  of  educators  to  bid 


on  and  the  winning  teams  run  the  new 
schools  before  their  doors  are  opened. 
Proposed  requirements  would  be  mini- 
mal; they  would  include  a  statement  of 
principles,  information  on  funding,  and 
an  accountability  plan.  Also,  up  to  half 
the  slots  in  each  school  would  be  re- 
served for  students  living  outside  the 
attendance  area.  A  key  provision  in 
Project  Genesis  is  training.  Winning 
teams  would  receive  training  and  as- 
sistance in  reconceptualizing  school- 
ing. They  would  then  hire  and  train 
their  own  staff,  who  may  not  need  to 
meet  teacher  certiflcation  require- 
ments. The  idea  ultimately  is  to  extend 
Project  Genesis  beyond  new  schools  to 
include  existing  schools  as  well. 

Mr.  President,  I  did  not  want  to  keep 
my  colleagues  tonight.  I  yield  the  floor 
to  my  distinguished  colleagues  and 
friends. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
not  take  a  great  deal  of  time  in  terms 
of  auldressing  what  is  the  central  thrust 
of  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi,  but  I  do  want  to  make 
some  remarks,  brief  remarks,  on  why  I 
have  strong  reservations  and  would  op- 
pose the  amendment  as  it  is  basically 
proposed. 

As  I  mentioned,  I  am  very  hopeful 
that  we  will  work  something  out.  But  I 
do  want  to  mention  why  I  believe  that 
this  approach  is  a  faulty  approach.  And 
it  is  for  the  very  same  reasons  that  the 
basic  administration  approach  is  a 
faulty  approach. 

This  approach  will  give  the  Secretary 
the  authority  to  make  judgments  and 
decisions  about  what  the  Secretary  be- 
lieves is  a  New  American  School  rather 
than  supporting  and  encouraging  the 
innovativeness,  and  the  creativeness 
that  is  taking  place  in  schools  all  over 
our  Nation.  These  innovations  are  not 
necessarily  taking  place  in  every 
school  all  over  oiu*  Nation,  but  they  are 
occurring  in  many,  many  schools  and 
these  efforts  ought  to  be  enhanced.  I 
mentioned  very  briefly  in  the  course  of 
the  debate  yesterday  some  examples  of 
innovative  school  reform  and  Senator 
Kassebaum  mentioned  a  series  of  ex- 
amples as  well.  We  do  not  believe  any 
Secretary  of  Education,  no  matter  how 
gifted,  no  matter  how  talented,  can  en- 
courage this  type  of  reform. 

So  I  believe  very  strongly  that  the 
approach  of  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi is  flawed  on  the  basis  of  its  pol- 
icy matters.  If  we  are  going  to  add  an 
additional  SlOO  million,  $200  million, 
$300  million  in  the  following  years,  it 
seems  to  me  it  ought  to  be  targeted  to 
those  schools  that  are  really  attempt- 
ing to  strengthen  the  academic 
achievement  and  accomplishment  of 
their  students,  and  do  it  in  a  way 
which  is  going  to  have  certainty  and 
predictability  for  a  period  of  time.  In 
our  particulaj'  proposal  we  award 
grants  for  a  period  of  5  years,  with  very 
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there  is  other  language  refer- 

advisory    committees.    Sure, 
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fundamental  and  basic  question  wheth- 
er we  are  going  to  try  and  encourage 
the  kind  of  creative  development  that 
is  taking  place  in  schools  around  this 
country  in  every  State  of  this  Nation 
or  whether  we  are  just  going  to  add  an- 
other $100  million,  another  $300  million 
for  all  new  schools  without  any  ac- 
countability. New  schools  is  what  the 
administration  is  talking  about. 

If  you  accept  this  amendment,  you 
are  giving  a  very  clear  message  to 
80,000  schools  across  this  country:  No 
matter  what  you  are  doing  out  there, 
you  are  not  going  to  get  a  nickel. 

The  proponents  will  say  they  are  not 
restricting  it  just  to  new  schools.  I 
asked  them  to  find  any  reference  in  the 
amendment — any  reference — to  older 
schools  that  are  attempting  to  imple- 
ment school  reform  plans.  The  amend- 
ment refers  only  to  new  schools.  If  we 
accept  the  Cochran  amendment,  then 
what  we  are  saying  to  the  80,000  schools 
that  are  out  across  this  country,  is: 
You  are  out;  you  are  not  going  to  bene- 
fit; we  prefer  to  try  and  get  some  new 
schools  in  each  State,  decided  by  the 
Secretary  of  Education. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  appreciate  the 
sincere  desire  of  those  who  support  this 
approach  to  try  and  find  some  new 
ways  of  breaking  the  static  kinds  of 
conditions  that  exist  in  many  of  our  el- 
ementary and  secondary  schools  across 
this  country.  But  the  fundamental  edu- 
cational issue  and  question  is:  Are  we 
going  to  try  and  sui)erimpo8e  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education's  judgment,  or  are 
we  going  to  encourage  competition 
with  strict  accountability  from  innova- 
tive and  creative  programs?  We  have 
very  strict  accountability  measures  to 
provide  seed  resources  only  to  those 
schools  which  have  demonstrated  effec- 
tiveness in  school-based  management, 
in  class  size  reform,  in  the  employment 
of  new  kinds  of  technologies,  in  imple- 
menting various  mentoring  programs, 
and  in  various  other  types  of  school  re- 
form. For  example,  it  does  not  cost  a 
lot  of  resources  to  develop  mentoring 
programs  for  targeting  individual  stu- 
dents that  are  in  danger  of  dropping 
out  of  particular  schools,  but  it  works. 
We  have  seen  that  in  a  number  of  dif- 
ferent communities. 

And  so  it  seems  to  me,  Mr.  President, 
that  the  approach  that  has  been  ac- 
cepted in  this  amendment  is  really 
identical  to  the  approach  that  was  in 
the  New  American  Schools  proposal, 
the  administration's  proposal.  They 
are  not  prepared  to  offer  their  proposal 
as  a  substitute;  what  they  want  to  do  is 
sort  of  add  their  proposal  to  ours. 

It  seems  to  me  if  we  are  going  to 
have  additional  resources,  and  I  am 
strongly  for  gaining  additional  re- 
sources, whatever  additional  resources 
that  we  have  ought  to  be  distributed  on 
the  basis  of  education  requirements 
rather  than  on  the  basis  of  a  decision 
made  by  the  Secretary  of  Education. 

Certainly,  the  kind  of  programs  that 
we  are  attempting  to  encourage  are  the 


kind  of  programs  that  Ted  Sizer, 
Comer,  Ernie  Boyer,  and  others  have 
talked  about,  and  testified  to,  and  are 
the  kinds  of  programs  that  in  a  few, 
but  important  areas,  are  taking  hold  in 
our  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
across  the  country. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  am  hopeful  that 
we  are  able  to  try  and  find  some  com- 
mon ground.  I  am  sincerely  interested 
in  attempting  to  do  so.  We  have  not 
been  able  to  do  so.  I  believe  we  have  a 
strong  meeting  of  the  minds  with  Sen- 
ator Cochran  and  Senator  Kassebaum 
in  doing  so,  but  I  did  not  want  the 
Record,  at  least  for  today,  to  go  on  by 
without  having  a  response  to  the  par- 
ticular amendment. 

Hopefully,  either  later  this  evening 
or  overnight,  we  will  be  able  to  go 
through  and  find  some  way  to  adjust 
these  kinds  of  differences.  The  common 
theme  is  that  all  of  us  want  to  give  en- 
couragement to  creative  and  innova- 
tive ideas  that  really  hold  a  sense  of 
hope  and  promise  for  strengthening 
academic  achievement  and  accomplish- 
ment. 

The  very  basic  and  fundamental  dif- 
ference of  the  administration  is  that 
they  would  use  scarce  public  resources 
for  private  schools.  But  I  wonder 
whether  we  ought  to  be  using  tax- 
payers' money  for  private  schools,  as 
well  as  church-related  schools.  Instead 
we  ought  to  be  targeting  our  scarce  re- 
sources on  those  schools,  that  on  the 
basis  of  competition  and  strict  ac- 
countability are  providing  some  real 
improvement  in  terms  of  academic 
achievement  and  accomplishment.  It  is 
a  very  important  basic  and  fundamen- 
tal difference. 

Maybe  we  will  be  able  to  work  that 
out,  but  we  have  not  been  able  to  do  so 
at  this  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  following 
Senators  be  shown  as  cosponsors  of  the 
Cochran  simendment:  Senators  Domen- 
ici.  Cohen,  and  Simpson. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  this 
would  add  to  those  who  had  already  in- 
dicated an  interest  in  cosponsoring  and 
who  were  listed  as  cosponsors  of  the 
amendment  when  the  amendment  was 
sent  to  the  desk.  That  included  Sen- 
ator Hatfield,  Senator  Durenberger, 
Senator  Seymour,  Senator  Specter, 
and  Senator  Stevens. 

So  with  this  addition  of  three  other 
Senators  as   cosponsors,    I   think    the 


Senate  can  see  a  very  strong  degree  of 
support  for  the  amendment.  We  appre- 
ciate very  much,  too,  the  comments  of 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  about 
the  effort  made  to  try  to  resolve  the 
disagreements  that  have  come  up  with 
respect  to  this  amendment. 

We  hope  that  we  can  negotiate  an 
agreement,  but  if  we  are  unable  to  do 
that  later  this  evening,  then  we  are 
prepared  to  submit  this  issue  to  the 
Senate  for  a  vote  tomorrow,  and  we 
look  forward  to  working  with  the 
chairman  on  an  agreement  that  will 
bring  that  issue  to  the  Senators  tomor- 
row. 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  un- 
derstand that  this  has  been  cleared 
with  the  Republican  leader. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when 
the  Senate  resumes  consideration  of  S. 
2  at  11:30  a.m..  Thursday.  January  23, 
that  there  be  30  minutes  remaining  for 
debate  on  the  Cochran  amendment.  No. 
1471,  with  the  time  equally  divided  and 
controlled  in  the  usual  form,  with  no 
amendment  to  the  amendment  in 
order;  that  when  the  time  is  used  or 
yielded  back,  the  Senate,  without  any 
intervening  action  or  debate,  proceed 
to  vote  on  or  in  relation  to  the  Cochran 
amendment;  that  upon  disposition  of 
the  Cochran  amendment.  Senator 
DOMENici  be  recognized  to  address  the 
Senate  for  up  to  15  minutes;  that  im- 
mediately thereafter.  Senator  Hat- 
field be  recognized  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment relating  to  education  flexibility, 
on  which  there  be  1  hour  for  debate, 
equally  divided  and  controlled  in  the 
usual  form;  that  relevant  second-de- 
gree amendments  be  in  order  to  the 
Hatfield  amendment  with  the  same 
time  limitation;  that  upon  disposition 
of  the  Hatfield  amendment.  Senator 
Hatch  then  be  recogrnized  to  offer  an 
amendment  relating  to  "choice." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest? 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
an  agreement  that  is  now  being  dis- 
cussed, as  I  understand  it,  by  the  Re- 
publican leader,  with  at  least  one  Re- 
publican Senator.  So  before  we  can  ap- 
prove and  announce  that  this  is  an 
agreement  that  we  can  enter  into,  I  am 
constrained  to  advise  the  Senator  and 
ask  that  he  withhold  asking  unani- 
mous consent  for  a  few  more  minutes. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  reiterate  my  re- 
quest, Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  pending  unanimous- 


consent  request.  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  text  of  the  agreement  follows: 

Ordered,  That  when  the  Senate  resumes 
consideration  of  S.  2  at  11:30  a.m.  on  Thurs- 
day, January  23.  1992,  there  be  30  minutes  re- 
maining for  debate  on  the  Cochran  amend- 
ment. No.  1471.  with  the  time  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  in  the  usual  form,  and 
with  no  amendment  to  the  amendment  to  be 
in  order. 

Ordered  further.  That  when  the  time  is  used 
or  yielded  back,  the  Senate,  without  inter- 
vening action  or  debate,  proceed  to  vote  on, 
or  in  relation  to.  the  Cochran  amendment. 

Ordered  further.  That  upon  the  disposition 
of  the  Cochran  amendment,  the  Senator 
from  new  Mexico  (Mr.  Domenici)  be  recog- 
nized to  address  the  Senate  for  up  to  15  min- 
utes. 

Ordered  further.  That  Immediately  there- 
after the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield) 
be  recognized  to  offer  an  amendment  relat- 
ing to  education  nexibility.  on  which  there 
shall  be  1  hour  for  debate,  to  be  equally  di- 
vided and  controlled  in  the  usual  form,  and 
that  relevant  second  degree  amendments  be 
in  order  to  the  Hatfield  amendment  with  the 
same  time  limitation. 

Ordered  further.  That  upon  disposition  of 
the  Hatfield  amendment,  the  Senator  from 
Utah  (Mr.  Hatch)  then  be  recognized  to  offer 
an  amendment  relating  to  "choice". 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  a  brief  period  of 
morning  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


mlt  herewith  the  Treaty  on  Mutual  Legal 
Assistance  In  Criminal  Matters  between  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  Kingdom 
of  Spain,  signed  at  Washington  on  November 
20.  1990.  I  transmit  also,  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate,  the  Report  of  the  Department 
of  State  with  respect  to  the  Treaty. 

The  Treaty  is  one  of  a  series  of  modem 
mutual  legal  assistance  treaties  being  nego- 
tiated by  the  United  States  in  order  to 
counter  criminal  activities  more  effectively. 
The  Treaty  should  be  an  effective  tool  to  as- 
sist in  the  prosecution  of  a  wide  variety  of 
modem  criminals,  including  members  of 
drug  cartels,  "white  collar  criminals."  and 
terrorists.  The  Treaty  is  self-executing. 

The  Treaty  provides  for  a  broad  range  of 
cooperation  In  criminal  matters.  Mutual  as- 
sistance available  under  the  Treaty  includes: 
(1)  the  taking  of  testimony  or  statements  of 
witnesses;  (2)  the  provision  of  documents, 
records,  and  evidence;  (3)  the  execution  of  re- 
quests for  searches  and  seizures:  (4)  the  serv- 
ing of  documents:  and  (5)  the  provision  of  as- 
sistance in  proceedings  relating  to  the  for- 
feiture of  the  proceeds  of  crime  and  restitu- 
tion to  the  victims  of  crime. 

I  recommend  that  the  Senate  give  early 
and  favorable  consideration  to  the  Treaty 
and  grive  its  advice  and  consent  to  ratifica- 
tion. 

Geohoe  Bush. 

The  White  House,  January  22. 1992. 


REMOVAL  OF  INJUNCTION  OF 
SECRECY 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  as  in 
executive  session,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  injunction  of  secrecy 
be  removed  from  the  Treaty  with  Spain 
on  Mutual  Legal  Assistance  in  Crimi- 
nal Matters,  Treaty  Document  No.  102- 
21,  transmitted  to  the  Senate  today  by 
the  President;  and  ask  that  the  treaty 
be  considered  as  having  been  read  the 
first  time;  that  it  be  referred,  with  ac- 
companying papers,  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  and  ordered  to  be 
printed;  and  that  the  President's  mes- 
sage be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  message  of  the  President  is  as 
follows: 
To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

With  a  view  to  receiving  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate  to  ratification,  1  trans- 


MEASURES  INDEFINITELY 
POSTPONED 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  Calendars  Nos.  371, 
372,  and  377  be  indefinitely  postponed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
261  be  indefinitely  postponed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXPORT  ADMINISTRATION  ACT  OF 
1979  REAUTHORIZATION 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  immediate  consider- 
ation of  Calendar  No.  302,  H.R.  3489,  a 
bill  to  reauthorize  the  Export  Adminis- 
tration Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  bill  (H.R.  3489)  to  reauthorize  the  Export 
Administration  Act  of  1979,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  immediate  consider- 
ation of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

amendment  no.  1472 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  Senator  Riegle,  I  send  to  the 
desk  a  substitute  amendment  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Ken- 
nedy] for  Mr.  Riegle,  proposes  an  amend- 
ment numbered  1472. 
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Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanli  nous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amenc  ment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESrOENG  OFFICER.  Without 
object  on,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  unendment  is  as  follows: 
{Th€  text  of  the  amendment  is  print- 
ed in  today's  Record  under  "Amend- 
ments Submitted".) 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
questipn  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 
The 
to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
questi  >n  is  on  the  engrossment  of  the 
amencfnent  and  third  reading  of  the 
bUl 

The  amendment  wm  ordered  to  be 
engros  sed  and  the  bill   to  be  read  a 
1  Ime 
)ill  was  read  a  third  time 
PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
been  read  the  third  time,  the 
in  is.  Shall  the  bill  pass? 

bill  (H.R.  3489),  as  amended. 
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:0CHRAN.  I  move  to  lay  that 
on  the  table. 

notion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
to. 

KENNEDY.    Mr.    President.    I 
hat  the  Senate  insist  upon  its 
request  a  conference  with 
Hciuse  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
Houses,  and  the  Chair  be  au- 
to apiHJint  conferees, 
motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Officer     (Mr.     Wirth)     ap- 
Mr.  RiEGLE,  Mr.  CRANSTON,  Mr. 
Mr.  Garn,  and  Mr.   Mack 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 
4ENNEDY.  I  suggest  the  absence 


The 


V  111 


PRESIDING     OFFICER. 

call  the  roll, 
legrislative   clerk   proceeded    to 
roll. 
]  :ENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unaninious  consent  that  the  order  for 
qu(  rum  call  be  rescinded. 

'RESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objecti  >n,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESS.  LGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 

States  were  communicated  to 

Seriate  by  Mr.  McCathran,  one  of 


see]  etaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session  the  Presiding 
Officer  laid  before  the  Senate  messages 
from  he  President  of  the  United 
States  submitting  sundry  nominations 
and  a  t  -eaty  which  were  referred  to  the 
appropi  late  committees. 

(The  lominations  and  treaty  received 
today  £  re  printed  at  the  end  of  the  Sen- 
ate pro  :eeding3.) 


EXECUTIVE  AND  OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 

The  following  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with 
accompanying  papers,  reports,  and  doc- 
uments, which  were  referred  as  indi- 
cated: 

EC-2390.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Apiculture,  transmitting-,  pursu- 
ant to  law,  a  report  on  horse  protection  en- 
forcement: to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
Nutrition  and  Forestry. 

EC-2391.  A  communication  ft-om  the  Direc- 
tor, Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  Exec- 
utive Office  of  the  President,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  United  States 
Costs  in  the  Persian  Gulf  conflict  and  foreign 
contributions  to  offset  such  costs:  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-2392.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  a  report  on  major  defense  acquisition 
programs;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

EC-2393.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  major  defense  acquisition 
programs;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

EC-2394.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  the  Congregate  Housing 
Services  Program  for  Calendar  Year  1990;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

EC-2395.  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  on  the  developments 
concerning  the  national  emergency  with  re- 
spect to  Libya;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing. Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 

EC-2396.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor, Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  Elxec- 
utlve  Office  of  the  President,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  direct  spending 
or  receipts  legislation;  to  the  Conunittee  on 
the  Budget. 

EC-2397.  A  communication  from  the  Acting 
Administrator,  Federal  Aviation  Adminis- 
tration, Department  of  Transportation, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of 
progress  on  developing  and  certifying  the 
traffic  alert  and  collision  avoidance  system; 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Science  and 
Transportation. 

EC-239e.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report 
on  the  extension  for  issuing  a  final  decision 
in  Ex  Parte  No.  346;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  Science  and  Transportation. 

EC-2399.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
the  final  version  of  the  Commission's  report 
for  1969;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
Science  and  Transportation. 

EC-2400.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission, 
transmitting,  pusuant  to  law,  a  report  with 
1989  sales  and  advertising  expenditure  infor- 
mation and  Information  concerning  the  cur- 
rent practices  and  methods  of  cigarette  ad- 
vertising and  promotion;  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  Science  and  Transportation. 

EC-2401.  A  conununication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
abnormal  occurrences  at  licensed  nuclear  fa- 
cilities for  the  third  calendar  quarter  of  1991, 
to  the  Committee  on  Environment  and  Pub- 
lic Works. 


EC-2402.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law,  a  report  on  the  progress  on 
superfund  implementation  in  fiscal  year  1991; 
to  the  Committee  on  Environment  and  Pub- 
lic Works. 

EC-2403.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  and  Chairman,  Migra- 
tory Bird  Conservation  Commission,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of  the  Mi- 
gratory Bird  Conservation  Commission  for 
the  fiscal  year  ended  September  30,  1991;  to 
the  Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works. 

EC-2404.  A  communication  from  the  Fiscal 
Assistant  Secretary,  Department  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  on  the  final  monthly  Treasury  state- 
ment of  receipts  and  outlays  of  the  United 
States  Government  for  fiscal  year  1991;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

EC-2405.  A  communication  from  the  Execu- 
tive Director,  Japan-United  States  Friend- 
ship Commission,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  the  annual  report  of  the  Commission  for 
fiscal  year  1991;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

EC-2406.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor, Defense  Security  Assistance  Agency, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
the  operation  of  the  Special  Defense  Acquisi- 
tion Fund;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations. 

EC-2407.  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State  (Legislative  Affairs), 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
the  statement  to  extend  the  protocol  on  the 
provisional  application  of  certain  provisions 
of  the  Treaty  on  Conventional  Armed  Forces 
In  Europe;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations. 

EC-2408.  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  on  the  status  of  efforts 
to  obtain  compliance  by  Iraq  with  the  reso- 
lutions adopted  by  the  United  Nations  Secu- 
rity Council;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

EC-2409.  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Legal  Adviser  for  Treaty  Affairs,  Depart- 
ment of  State,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  international  agreements 
other  than  treaties  entered  into  by  the  Unit- 
ed States  in  the  sixty  day  period  prior  to 
January  2,  1992;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 

EC-2410.  A  communication  fhjm  the  Gen- 
eral Counsel,  National  Labor  Relations 
Board,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  re- 
port on  internal  controls  and  financial  sys- 
tems for  fiscal  year  1991;  to  the  Committee 
on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2411.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Energy,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  Department's  manage- 
ment controls  In  effect  during  the  year  ended 
September  30,  1991;  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2412.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  Department  of  Defense 
audit.  Inspection  and  investigative  activities 
for  the  six  month  period  ending  September 
30,  1991;  to  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs. 

EG-24I3.  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  National  Endowment  for  Democ- 
racy, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report 
on  internal  control  and  financial  systems  In 
effect  during  nscal  year  1991;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2414.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 


law,  the  semiannual  report  of  the  Pension 
Benefit  Guaranty  Corporation  Office  of  In- 
spector General;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 

EC-2415.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man, U.S.  Merit  Systems  Protection  Board, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on 
the  Board's  internal  control  and  financial 
systems  in  effect  during  fiscal  year  1991;  to 
the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2416.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  t)ie  National  Mediation  Board,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  the  annual  report 
of  the  National  Mediation  Board  for  fiscal 
year  1991;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC-2417.  A  conununication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  United  States  Trade  and  Develop- 
ment Program,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  Trade  and  Development 
Program;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC-2418.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
evaluations  performed  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission's  System  of  Internal  accounting 
and  administrative  control  in  effect  during 
fiscal  year  1991;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 

EC-2419.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  the  Department's  inter- 
nal accounting  and  administrative  controls 
In  effect  during  fiscal  year  1991;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2420.  A  communication  from  the  Execu- 
tive Director  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Re- 
tirement Board,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  personal  financial  disclosure 
statements  for  calendar  year  1991;  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EX>-2421.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  United  States  Trade  and  Develop- 
ment Program,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  of  the  Program's  internal  con- 
trols in  effect  during  fiscal  year  1991;  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2422.  A  communication  from  the  United 
States  Commissioner  of  the  Delaware  River 
Basin  Commission,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  Internal  control  in  effect 
during  fiscal  year  1991;  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2423.  A  communication  from  the  (Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  copies  of 
D.C.  Act  9-125  adopted  by  the  Council  on  De- 
cember 3,  1991;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC-2424.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  copies  of 
D.C.  Act  9-120  adopted  by  the  Council  on  De- 
cember 3,  1991;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC-2425.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  copies  of 
D.C.  Act  »-119  adopted  by  the  Council  on  De- 
cember 3,  1991;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC-2426.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  copies  of 
D.C.  Act  9-118  adopted  by  the  Council  on  De- 
cember 3,  1991;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC-2427.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  copies  of 
D.C.  Act  9-126  adopted  by  the  Council  on  De- 
cember 3,  1991;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 


EC-2428.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  copies  of 
D.C.  Act  9-124  adopted  by  the  Council  on  De- 
cember 3,  1991;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC-2429.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  copies  of 
D.C.  Act  9-123  adopted  by  the  Council  on  De- 
cember 3,  1991;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC-2430.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  copies  of 
D.C.  Act  9-122  adopted  by  the  Council  on  De- 
cember 3,  1991;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

E02431.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  copies  of 
D.C.  Act  9-121  adopted  by  the  Council  on  De- 
cember 3,  1991;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC-2432.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  re- 
port on  the  Administration's  internal  con- 
trols and  financial  systems  for  fiscal  year 
1991;  to  the  Committee  on  Governmental  Af- 
fairs. 

EC-2433.  A  communication  from  the  {Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  copies  of 
D.C.  Act  9-127  adopted  by  the  Council  on  De- 
cember 3,  1991;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC-2434.  A  communication  from  the  Attor- 
ney General  of  the  United  States,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  the  De- 
partment of  Justice's  internal  control  and  fi- 
nancial systems  during  fiscal  year  1991;  to 
the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2435.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  copies  of 
D.C.  Act  9-117  adopted  by  the  Council  on  De- 
cember 3,  1991;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC-2436.  A  communication  from  the  Chafr- 
man  of  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  copies  of 
D.C.  Act  9-116  adopted  by  the  Council  on  De- 
cember 3,  1991;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC-2437.  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  Institute  of  Peace, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
the  Institute's  internal  control  and  financial 
management  in  effect  during  fiscal  year  1991; 
to  the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2438.  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  Institute  of  Peace, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
the  Institute's  annual  audit  of  its  accounts 
for  fiscal  year  1991;  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2439.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator, General  Services  Administra- 
tion, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report 
covering  the  disposal  of  surplus  of  Federal 
real  property  for  historic  monument,  correc- 
tional facility,  and  airport  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2440.  A  communication  tnm  the  Clerk 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  notice  that 
certain  amendments  to  the  Federal  Rules  of 
Civil  Procedure  previously  submitted  to  the 
Congress  are  now  under  further  consider- 
ation by  the  Judicial  Conference;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-2441.  A  communication  from  the  Staff 
Director  of  the  United  States  Sentencing 


Commission,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  report  entitled  "The  Federal  Sentencing 
Guidelines:  A  Report  on  the  Operation  of  the 
Guidelines  System  and  Short-Term  Impacts 
on  Disparity  in  Sentencing,  Use  of  Incarcer- 
ation, and  Prosecutorial  Discretion  and  Plea 
Bargaining";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

EC-2442.  A  communication  tram  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  dropout  prevention  serv- 
ices secondary  students  receive;  to  the  (Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

EC-2443.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  a  study  of  Federal  funds 
distribution;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 

EC-2444.  A  communication  fh}m  the  Acting 
Director  of  Communications  and  Legislative 
Affairs,  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Commission,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
a  report  on  the  operations  of  the  Office  of 
Federal  Counsel  of  the  U.S.  E^ual  Employ- 
ment Opportunity  (Commission  for  Fiscal 
Year  1990;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Himian  Resources. 

EXC-2445.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  the 
States  Legalization  Impact  Assistance  Grant 
program  for  Fiscal  Year  1969;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

EC-2446.  A  communication  from  the  Dep- 
uty Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Person- 
nel Support,  Families  and  Education),  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  an 
audit  of  the  American  Red  Cross;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  executive  reports  of 
committees  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  KENNEDY,  from  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources: 

Kenny  Jackson  Williams,  of  North  Caro- 
lina, to  be  a  member  of  the  National  Council 
on  the  Humanities  for  a  term  expiring  Janu- 
ary 26.  1996. 

(The  above  nomination  was  reported 
with  the  recommendation  that  it  be 
confirmed,  subject  to  the  nominee's 
commitment  to  respond  to  requests  to 
appear  and  testify  before  any  duly  con- 
stituted committee  of  the  Senate.) 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time   by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 
Mr.  FORD: 
S.  2142.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  LJubica  War- 
ren; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Mr.  RIEGLE: 
S.  2143.  A  bill  to  extend  the  Emergency  Un- 
employment Compensation  Act  of  1991;   to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 
Mr.  BREAUX: 
S.  2144.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1966  to  allow  a  deduction  for  con- 
tributions   to    individual     investment    ac- 
counts, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

Mr.  RIEGLE  (for  himself.  Mr.  HOL- 
LiNos.  Mr.  Rockefeller.  Mr.  Levin 
and  Mr.  Ddcon): 
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Comnfttee  on  Finance. 

tr.  DURENBERGER  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Jeffords): 
S.  2l46.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Solid  Waste 
Dispoi  al  Act  to  require  that  certain  solid 
be  managed  as  hazardous  wastes;  to 
Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
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DeCONCINI  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
McCain): 

.  A  bill  to  expand  the  boundaries  of 
Sk^aro  National   Monument,  and   for 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
Natural  Resources. 
ROTH: 

A  bill  to  extend  to  the  refinancing 

mortgage  loans  certain  protections  of  the 

1  totate  Settlement  Procedures  Act  and 

Ti  nth  in  Lending  Act;  to  the  Committee 

Backing.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

MOYNIHAN: 

.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 

of  1966  to  clarify  the  tax  treatment 

certain  cooperative  housing  corporations, 

for  other  purposes;  to  the  Ck>mmittee  on 
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LEVIN  (for  himself  and  Mr.  RiE- 
OLE): 

A  bill  to  extend  the  time  for  pay- 
'  additional  FUTA  taxes  by  taxpayers 
ce±ain  credit  reduction  States;  to  the 
Comm  ittee  on  Finance. 
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ST  ^TEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BIL  -.S  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  RIEGLE: 

143.  A  bill  to  extend  the  Emer- 
Unemployment  Compensation 
1991;  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 


cf 


S 
grencj 
Act 
nance . 

EXTfNSION  OP  EMERGENCY  UNEMPLOYMENT 
COMPENSATION  ACT 

RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  last  ses- 
ire  laid  the  foundation  for  assist- 
o  ir  Nation's  unemployed  workers, 
much  effort,  we  passed,  and  the 
Presii  lent  finally  sigmed  into  law,  the 
Emer  rency  Unemployment  Compensa- 
Program.  Although  this  was  an 
impoi  tant  effort  to  help  American 
workers  weather  the  recession  and  the 
problems  our  economy  is  experi- 
it  was  not  enough.  We  need  to 
fii-ther  and  continue  to  push  for 
anging  reforms  of  this  program. 


continuation  of  my  efforts  to 
toward  this  goal,  today  I  am  in- 
legislation  to  extend  the 
Emergency  Unemployment  Compensa- 
Lct  of  1991,  which  will  expire  in 
1992.  My  bill  extends  funding  for 
until  March  21, 1993. 
sfddition  to  this  legislation,  I  plan 
work  with  my  colleagues  on  the  Fi- 
Commlttee  to  follow  through  on 
,  a  more  encompassing  bill  I  in- 
trodufced  last  year  to  correct  the  prob- 
lonnected  with  the  Extended  Ben- 
Program  trigger,  administrative  fl- 
and  eligibility  criteria  that 
plagufe  our  current  Unemployment  In- 


surance Program.  It  is  also  essential 
that  we  improve  the  manner  in  which 
we  calculate  and  include  discouraged 
unemployed  workers  or  those  who 
would  like  to  work  full  time  but  are 
only  able  to  find  part-time  work  in  the 
monthly  and  annual  Labor  Department 
statistics. 

We  need  to  pass  comprehensive  legis- 
lation in  this  area  to  ensure  that  we 
have  a  better  unemployment  com- 
pensation system  in  place  to  help 
American  workers  ride  our  economic 
downturns  in  the  future. 

Last  week  we  were  informed  that  we 
have  reached  a  national  unemployment 
flgrure  of  16  million  unemployed  Ameri- 
cans. In  my  State  of  Michigan,  unem- 
ployment is  over  9  percent,  and  more 
than  1.3  million  Michigan  citizens  filed 
unemployment  claims  over  the  past 
year. 

If  nothing  else,  these  disturbing  and 
increasing  figures  are  a  strong  indica- 
tion of  the  economic  suffering  that  is 
going  on  in  America.  As  the  pain  of 
this  recession  continues,  it  is  only  log- 
ical that  we  work  to  further  assist 
American  workers  who  are  experienc- 
ing hard  times  and  have  contributed  to 
our  country's  standard  of  living 
through  their  daily  efforts  in  the  work- 
place. I  believe  that  legislation  like  the 
extension  bill  I  am  introducing  today 
and  S.  1296  will  help  us  achieve  this 
end.* 


By  Mr.  BREAUX: 
S.  2144.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  allow  a  deduc- 
tion for  contributions  to  individual  in- 
vestment accounts,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

INDIVIDUAL  INVESTMENT  ACCOUNT  ACT 

•  Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  President,  private 
savings  and  investments  are  the  back- 
bone of  our  economy.  From  bank  de- 
posits to  the  purchase  of  stocks,  bonds, 
and  mutual  funds— all  of  these  add  to 
the  formation  of  capital  used  by  indi- 
viduals, entrepreneurs,  and  established 
industry  alike.  However,  the  United 
States  is  facing  a  growing  crisis  in  the 
failure  of  Individuals  to  save. 

An  inadequate  supply  of  capital  can 
cause  interest  rates  to  rise  and  the  rate 
of  new  business  ventures  to  shrink.  As 
a  result,  wages  and  the  supply  of  jobs 
suffer,  investment  in  new  machinery 
and  equipment  are  cut  back,  and  plan- 
ning for  future  retirement  and  long- 
term  health  care  needs  become  even 
more  unreliable.  Last  but  not  least  are 
the  troublesome  implications  associ- 
ated with  financing  our  debt  with  ever 
increasing  amounts  of  foreign  capital. 

The  United  States  has  a  problem 
with  savings.  We  simply  do  not  save 
enough.  A  strong  habit  of  national  sav- 
ings is  essential  to  successful  and  long- 
term  economic  growth.  As  people  save, 
the  amount  of  money  that  is  available 
for  investment  increases.  This  is  a  sim- 
ple concept.  But  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  done  less  than  it  could  to 


promote  savings  among  the  American 
people.  In  fact,  we  have  set  a  bad  exam- 
ple; the  Federal  budget  deficit  is  by  far 
the  largest  source  of  dissavings,  or 
debt,  in  our  economy. 

The  legislation  that  I  am  introducing 
today,  the  Individual  Investment  Ac- 
count Act  of  1992,  is  intended  to  be  a 
vehicle  for  discussion  and  a  starting 
point  for  action.  This  bill  is  identical 
to  H.R.  3363,  as  introduced  by  Rep- 
resentative Ed  Jenkins.  The  bill  im- 
proves upon  the  existing  Individual  Re- 
tirement Account  Program,  and  in- 
cludes the  following  elements: 

Allows  for  a  $2,500  per  year  tax  de- 
ductible contribution  to  IRA's,  indexed 
each  year  for  inflation; 

Authorizes  unlimited  nondeductible 
contributions; 

Eliminates  penalties  for  early  with- 
drawals or  for  other  withdrawals; 

Does  not  require  forced  distribution 
at  any  age; 

Require  that  all  of  the  nondeducted 
contributions  are  withdrawn  first;  and 

Allows  for  a  tax-free  withdrawal  of 
up  to  $15,000  for  first  time  home  pur- 
chase; 

Mr.  President,  as  we  proceed  this 
year  to  enact  legislation  to  address 
long-term  economic  growth,  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  give  this  legislation  care- 
ful consideration.* 
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By  Mr.  RIEGLE  (for  himself,  Mr. 
HOLUNos,    Mr.    Rockefeller, 
Mr.  Levin,  and  Mr.  Dixon): 
S.  2145.  A  bill  to  assure  mutually  ad- 
vantageous    international     trade     in 
motor    vehicles    and    motor    vehicle 
parts,    an    enhanced    market    for    the 
interstate  sale  and  export  of  domesti- 
cally   produced    motor    vehicles    and 
motor  vehicle  parts,  and  the  retention 
and    enhancement    of    United    States 
jobs;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

TRADE  ENHANCEMENT  ACT  OF  1992 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mi\  President,  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  a  bill,  S.  2145,  for 
myself.  Senator  Rollings,  Senator 
ROCKEFELLER,  Senator  Levin,  and  Sen- 
ator DrxON,  and  I  anticipate  further  co- 
sponsors. 

This  bill  deals  with  our  very  serious 
trading  problem  with  the  nation  of 
Japan,  and  it  directly  deals  with  the 
issue  of  establishing  a  means  to  get  to 
a  fair  trade  relationship  with  Japan. 
We  do  not  have  that  today,  and  we 
have  not  had  it  for  some  years.  Japan 
is  a  predatory  trading  nation  as  it  re- 
lates to  the  United  States  and  most  of 
the  rest  of  the  world,  and  that  cir- 
cumstance has  done  great  damage  to 
our  country.  It  has  helped  build  great 
strength  in  Japan,  but,  by  the  same 
token,  it  ha^  done  great  damage  to  this 
country.  Entire  industries  have  been 
wiped  out  and  other  industries  are 
under  assault  today.  It  is  one  of  the 
reasons  in  America  today  that  the  un- 
employment level  now  is  at  a  /ecord 
high  during  this  recession,  7.1  percent. 
We  have  in  our  Nation  today  at  least  10 


million  people  that  we  know  by  name 
who  are  unemployed  seeking  work  and 
cannot  find  work.  We  have  another  6 
million  people  at  a  minimum  who  are 
only  able  to  find  part-time  work.  They 
want  to  work  full  time.  They  cannot 
find  full-time  work,  and,  therefore,  find 
it  necessary  to  only  work  a  limited 
number  of  hours  a  week.  That  is  all 
that  is  available  for  them.  In  fact  in 
our  statistics,  the  way  the  Government 
collects  the  statistics,  if  a  part-time 
worker  is  working  as  little  as  1  hour  a 
week,  that  worker  is  shown  as  being 
employed  rather  than  unemployed.  So 
we  know  we  have  a  serious  problem  out 
in  that  category  as  well. 

And  with  respect  to  people  who  lose 
their  jobs  and  the  jobs  disappear  and 
they  have  to  go  out  and  find  an  en- 
tirely new  and  different  job,  about  50 
percent  of  the  people  today  who  man- 
age to  find  a  replacement  job  are  find- 
ing a  replacement  job  at  a  lower  skill 
level  than  what  they  were  working  in 
before  and  at  a  lower  income  level.  So 
you  are  finding,  for  example,  people 
with  engineering  degrees  driving  taxi- 
cabs,  and  you  are  finding  people  with 
education  degrees  working  in  fast  food 
restaurants,  Instances  like  that,  where 
people  cannot  find  jobs  at  the  level  of 
the  skill  and  preparation  that  they 
bring  to  the  workplace. 

So  the  problem  of  widespread  unem- 
ployment in  America  is  very  severe, 
and,  in  fact,  the  numbers  are  rising. 
Some  people  may  recall  having  seen 
the  other  night  on  national  television 
the  scene  of  a  young  MBA  graduate 
flrom  a  very  fine  university  in  America 
standing  out  in  the  parking  lot  of  a 
company  holding  up  a  sign  indicating 
his  desire  to  work  and  would  people  at 
least  take  his  resume  and  look  at  it 
and  think  about  giving  him  an  inter- 
view. We  are  increasingly  finding  that 
people,  regardless  of  their  training  and 
preparation,  with  the  shrinkage  of  the 
number  of  jobs  in  America,  well- 
trained  people,  just  are  not  able  to  find 
work.  We  also  find  that  there  is  a  vast 
number  of  people  who  do  not  have  ad- 
vanced training  who  are  also  in  a  des- 
perate situation,  the  rise  in  the  num- 
ber of  people  who  are  homeless.  We 
have  scenes  fi"om  my  home  State,  peo- 
ple, say,  in  the  city  of  Detroit,  who  are 
out  on  street  comers  that  I  have  seen 
myself  holding  up  signs  saying.  "We 
will  work  for  food,"  because  their  situ- 
ation is  so  desperate,  there  are  no  jobs 
available  for  them,  and  they  are  lit- 
erally in  danger  of  starving  to  death 
unless  they  can  find  some  way  to  try  to 
get  some  modest  amount  of  either  food 
or  income  Just  to  hold  their  lives  to- 
gether at  a  bare  minimum. 

So  the  bill  that  we  are  introducing 
today  targets  that  part  of  the  problem 
that  relates  to  this  chronic  trade  defi- 
cit with  Japan.  In  terms  of  seriousness 
of  this  problem,  since  1980.  the  United 
States  has  had  a  cumulative  deficit 
with  Japan  of  $460  billion.  That  means 


$460  billion  in  favor  of  Japan  and  on 
the  loss  side  for  the  United  States.  It 
means  that  amount  of  money  has  left 
our  country  and,  of  course,  the  jobs 
connected  to  that  money  have  also  dis- 
appeared and  have  in  fact  gone  over  to 
Japan.  As  you  might  expect,  that  has 
made  Japan  very  strong;  it  has  left  us 
very  weak. 

Just  this  last  year  Japan  had  a  trade 
surplus  with  us;  we  had  a  deficit  of  an- 
other $42  billion.  That  means  that 
every  30  days  Japan  is  taking  some  $3.5 
to  $4  billion  out  of  the  United  States 
economy  and  taking  it  to  Japan.  And 
we  just  cannot  allow  that  to  continue, 
particularly  when  it  is  the  product  of 
unfair  trading  practices.  One  of  the 
most  obvious  and  clear  cut  examples  is 
where  they  will  not  allow  American 
products  to  come  in  and  be  sold  in 
their  market.  That  is  not  a  new  condi- 
tion; that  has  been  going  on  for  a  vast 
number  of  years.  And.  also,  because 
they  unload  their  surplus  production  in 
the  United  States  market,  often  below 
cost,  often  below  cost,  much  less  than 
those  same  products  sell  for  in  Japan 
because  they  want  market  penetration 
and  because  they  can  use  the  extra 
profits  from  their  home  market  mo- 
nopoly to  balance  off  their  cost  struc- 
ture so  that,  overall,  they  grow  in  eco- 
nomic strength. 

So  that  pattern  as  of  now  has  gone  on 
for  such  a  number  of  years  that  the 
targeting  by  Japan  of  key  industries  in 
America  has  seen  entire  industries  dis- 
appear. I  mention  consumer  elec- 
tronics. We  lost  that  industry.  I  men- 
tion the  semiconductor,  computer  chip 
industry.  We  lost  that  industry  to  this 
same  pattern  of  trade  cheating.  We  are 
in  the  process  of  losing  the  automobile 
and  truck  industry  that  it  is  one  of  the 
most  important  we  have. 

I  must  say  you  do  not  have  to  love 
Lee  lacocca  to  save  the  auto  industry 
in  America.  Why  is  it  important?  It  is 
important  because  it  is  4.5  percent  of 
our  gross  national  product.  We  have  2.5 
million  workers  who  work  in  that  area 
to  provide  for  themselves  and  their 
families  and  pay  taxes  that  will  help 
sustain  the  economic  strength  of  our 
country.  If  we  lose  that  industry,  we  do 
not  have  any  other  replacement  indus- 
try on  the  horizon  to  take  its  place. 

Or  aviation.  We  now  see  Japan  and 
other  Pacific  rim  countries  and  compa- 
nies targeting  the  aviation  industry, 
which  has  been  one  of  the  greatest 
strengths  in  the  United  States;  and,  be- 
cause it  has  been,  they  want  that  in- 
dustry. So  they  are  appljring  pressure, 
and  they  Intend  to  carry  out  trading 
practices  and  other  business  practices 
that  will  step-by-step  shut  that  indus- 
try down  in  America  and  export  it  to 
where  they  live  because  they  want  the 
jobs,  they  want  the  good  jobs  for  their 
people,  they  want  the  economic 
strength  for  their  country.  And  we 
should  want  it  for  ourselves  for  pre- 
cisely the  same  reasons  because  strong 


nations  can  only  maintain  their 
strength  If  they  have  a  state-of-the-art 
high  technology  economic  base. 

In  that  respect,  there  was  a  very  de- 
pressing article  today  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post— and  I  bring  it  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues— on  the  firont  of 
the  business  section.  The  headline  on 
the  story,  "United  Technologies  Cor- 
poration to  Eliminate  13.900  Jobs." 
Here  go  another  batch  of  important, 
high-value-added  jobs,  good  jobs,  well- 
paying  jobs  that  have  health  insurance 
and  pension  benefits  associated  with 
them,  the  kinds  of  jobs  where  workers 
have  been  able  to  make  a  decent 
enough  living  to  be  able  to  put  enough 
money  aside  to  buy  a  house  and  plan 
for  their  children's  advanced  education 
and  things  of  that  kind.  Think  for  a 
minute  about  the  name  of  the  com- 
pany. United  Technologies.  United 
Technologies.  This  is  not  a  chain  of 
hamburger  stands  going  down  or  some- 
thing in  the  more  low-valued-added 
category,  not  to  minimize  those  areas, 
but  this  is  one  of  our  most  sophisti- 
cated industries  and  where  we  see  the 
jobs  disappearing  day  by  day.  week  by 
week. 

Two  weeks  ago  it  was  General  Motors 
announcing  they  were  eliminating 
74,000  jobs  in  this  country.  It  is  a  tre- 
mendous loss  to  us.  AT&T  has  made 
similar  announcements  of  the  elimi- 
nation of  several  thousands  of  the  same 
kinds  of  good  and  valuable  jobs,  jobs  of 
a  type  that  we  need  in  the  future. 

We  have  seen  other  companies  make 
similar  announcements.  It  is  virtually 
imlform  across  the  board,  even  major 
blue  chip  companies  like  IBM  having 
to  take  the  same  steps.  Increasingly, 
not  just  in  manufacturing,  we  are  see- 
ing in  the  service  areas,  we  are  seeing 
massive  announcements  of  permanent 
layoffs  in  financial  institutions  and 
many  others. 

The  problem  Is  where  do  the  unem- 
ployed people  go  and  what  do  they  do 
in  the  future  for  work.  What  work  do 
we  have  for  our  people?  And  the  fact  of 
the  matter  is  that  we  are  on  an  eco- 
nomic track  into  the  future  that  is  so 
weak  and  is  on  the  downgrade  in  such 
a  way  that  we  do  not  have  enough  good 
jobs  for  our  people  in  the  future.  And  I 
mean  by  the  future,  tomorrow  morn- 
ing, first  of  all,  for  the  16  million  peo- 
ple who  want  to  work  full  time  in  this 
country  and  cannot  find  a  job,  but  also 
for  the  sons  and  daughters  of  every- 
body else  in  this  country  that  are  com- 
ing down  the  time  track  and  who  also 
need  to  have  good,  solid  job  opportuni- 
ties in  the  future  where  they  can  have 
a  decent  living  standard  and  provide 
for  their  families. 

We  have  a  news  item  in  the  paper 
today  that  comes  out  of  the  Japanese 
Ministry  of  Finance,  talking  about 
their  trade  numbers  for  the  month  of 
December.  They  have  already  cal- 
culated the  numbers.  They  have  made 
them  public.  The  U.S.  numbers  will  not 
be  available  yet  for  a  period  of  time. 
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the  person  who  was  the  top 
from    the    administration    was 
who    has   just    become    the 
s  campaign  chairman  for  the 
effort      this      year,      Mr. 
the  former  Commerce  Sec- 
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ernment that  they  wanted  to  work 
things  out,  that  they  wanted  to  avoid 
any  kind  of  a  direct  conflict.  Within  a 
matter  of  a  few  hours,  we  found  out 
that  that  was  untrue  and  we  paid  for  it 
in  flesh  and  bone. 

And  if  you  look  at  the  years  that  fol- 
lowed, in  terms  of  the  tremendous  ef- 
fort this  country  had  to  make  and  the 
losses  we  sustained,  by  the  time  1945 
rolled  around,  the  arrogance  was  gone 
on  the  other  side  because  they  finally 
then  understood  that  the  capabilities 
of  this  country  really  were,  but  at 
great  cost,  at  great  cost.  And  there  is  a 
vast  number  of  headstones  right  now 
out  in  Arlington  Cemetery  represent- 
ing the  lives  of  young  men  that  were 
lost  because  of  that  miscalculation. 

Now  economic  warfare  can  be  every 
bit  as  devastating  as  military  warfare. 
Destroying  a  factory  or  an  industry  is 
not  that  much  different  than  destroy- 
ing a  battleship  or  a  military  base.  And 
we  are  seeing  plants,  we  are  seeing  in- 
dustries being  targeted  and  devastated 
over  a  period  of  yeju^,  part  of  it  being 
a  targeting  process  by  Japan  through 
the  use  of  a  closed  market  at  home  and 
predatory  trading  practices  here  to 
move  on  those  industries  and  take 
those  industries  over. 

Now  there  are  some  in  the  adminis- 
tration that  say,  well,  it  does  not  real- 
ly matter  in  a  ft-ee  market  system. 
But,  of  course,  we  do  not  have  a  free 
market  system.  But  they  assert  that 
we  do.  They  say  it  does  not  really  mat- 
ter whether  the  United  States  is  pro- 
ducing computer  chips  or  producing  po- 
tato chips  or  producing  wood  chips. 

Well,  that  is  absolute  nonsense.  Any 
nation  that  wants  to  be  a  leading  na- 
tion and  have  a  high  standard  of  living 
for  its  people  and  have  a  good  economic 
future  wants  to  be  producing  more  so- 
phisticated things,  more  valuable 
things  that  the  rest  of  the  world  wants 
to  buy.  So  we  ought  to  be  targeting  our 
sights  on  computer  chips  and  other  val- 
uable, high  value-added  kinds  of  items. 
We  ought  to  be  driving  our  technology 
ahead  faster. 

We  do  not  want  to  be  pushed  into  a 
position  where  we  become  a  nation 
that  is  providing  the  raw  materials  to 
other  nations  that  are  excelling  in 
high-technology  manufacturing.  We  do 
not  just  want  to  be  a  nation  that  is 
producing  wood  chips  or  potato  chips 
or,  in  fact,  even  serving  as  a  sub- 
contractor for  some  other  nation  that 
has  a  far  more  aggressive  economic 
strategy  for  itself. 

But  that  is  what  is  happening  in 
America  and  it  is  happening  systemati- 
cally across  the  board,  and  the  Amer- 
ican people  understand  that.  That  is 
why  the  polling  data  coming  in  each 
week  from  a  nationally  respected  orga- 
nization, the  New  York  Times-CBS, 
said  just  2  weeks  ago  that  81  percent  of 
the  American  people  say  that  the  econ- 
omy is  in  serious  trouble  and  we  are  off 
on  the  wrong  economic  track. 
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Unfair  trade  with  Japan  is  a  part  of 
the  problem.  This  is  a  part  of  the  prob- 
lem especially  because  it  has  been  al- 
lowed to  go  on  now  for  well  over  a  dec- 
ade. You  have  to  ask  yourself  where 
has  the  administration  been  on  this 
issue.  For  8  years  it  was  Reagan  and 
Bush,  and  that  was  followed  by  3  more 
years  of  Bush  and  Quayle.  This  group 
has  been  in  power  now  11  years  in  the 
executive  branch  and  no  strategy  to 
cope  with  this  problem,  either  to  stop 
the  predatory  trade  practices  by  Japan, 
which  are  damaging  us,  and  Insisting 
on  fair  relationships,  or  coming  up  also 
with  a  plan  here  in  America  so  we  can 
strengthen  our  own  performance  where 
business  and  Government  and  labor  can 
be  gathered  around  a  table  and  we  can 
work  out  a  new  economic  strategy  for 
this  country,  where  we  work  together 
as  a  team,  a  "Team  America"  strategy. 
That  is  what  is  needed. 

So  we  need  both  those  things.  We 
need  to  stop  the  trade  cheating  by 
Japan  and  others — our  legislation  is  de- 
signed to  do  that— but  at  the  same 
time  we  need  an  aggressive  strategy 
here  at  home  to  rebuild  the  economic 
strength  of  this  country. 

Now  I  know  the  administration  has 
an  economic  plan  for  every  country  in 
the  world  but  this  one.  They  have  one 
for  Kuwait,  one  for  Mexico,  promoting 
the  free  trade  arrangement  with  Mex- 
ico, a  Jobs  program  for  Mexico.  No  jobs 
program  for  America.  There  is  a  plan 
down  there  to  help  every  other  country 
around  the  world  but  no  plan  for  Amer- 
ica. 

What  we  need  is  an  American  plan 
designed,  put  together,  carried  out  here 
in  this  country  that  builds  living 
standards  for  the  people  that  live  In 
this  country.  We  have  got  to  have  it. 
And  we  are  losing  the  economic  future 
by  our  failure  to  understand  the  need 
for  that  plan  and  how  late  in  the  game 
it  is  and  how  seriously  we  have  to  get 
moving. 

I  have  asked  myself  the  question. 
Why  is  it  the  administration  cannot 
see  it?  What  is  wrong  with  the  eco- 
nomic policymakers  around  the  Presi- 
dent that  they  keep  saying  there  is  no 
problem  or,  if  there  is  a  problem,  just 
be  patient  it  will  solve  itself?  There  is 
a  huge  problem,  and  it  will  not  solve  it- 
self. It  is  not  solving  itself. 

I  think  one  of  the  problems  Is  that 
you  have  got  around  in  that  group  of 
advisers  some  individuals  who  live  on 
family  trust  fund  income,  who  have  fi- 
nancial assets  that  have  carried  for- 
ward from  generation  to  generation, 
managed  out  there  by  some  financial 
analyst  somewhere  who  deploys  the  as- 
sets. Maybe  they  are  buying  German 
marks  today  and  Mexican  stocks  to- 
morrow or  whatever  it  is.  But  every  30 
days  the  trust  fund  income  rolls  in  to 
these  individuals.  And  you  ask  them, 
talk  to  them  about  the  problem,  and 
they  say  to  you.  What  problem?  That  is 
because  they  do  not  have  a  problem  be- 
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cause  the  problem  is  not  affecting 
them.  And  it  is  not  affecting  their  sons 
and  daughters  either. 

The  unemployment  offices  around 
this  country  today  are  jammed  by  peo- 
ple who  are  out  of  work  and  who  des- 
perately need  to  work. 

The  administration  is  out  of  touch 
with  this  problem.  It  has  an  elitist 
view  as  to  what  the  situation  is.  It  does 
not  understand  what  is  happening  at 
the  grassroots,  and  therefore  it  does 
not  understand  the  damage  that  this 
trade  cheating  by  Japan— now  lasting 
over  a  decade— has  done  to  this  coun- 
try. 

It  does  make  a  difference  as  to 
whether  we  are  trying  to  make  potato 
chips  and  wood  chips  on  the  one  hand, 
in  America— which  is  what  Japan 
would  like  us  to  do  so  they  can  make 
the  computer  chips — or  whether,  in- 
stead, the  United  States  says,  "Look, 
we  are  going  to  make  the  computer 
chips.  We  are  going  to  make  the  ad- 
vanced aircraft.  We  are  going  to  make 
the  state-of-the-art  transportation  ve- 
hicles. We  are  going  to  concentrate  on 
Investing  in  America.  We  are  going  to 
Invest  in  our  plants,  in  our  technology, 
in  our  tools,  in  the  education  of  our 
workforce,  the  education  of  our  chil- 
dren coming  into  the  workforce.  We  are 
going  to  put  our  emphasis  on  building 
this  country  and  making  this  country 
as  strong  as  it  can  be  in  terms  of  its 
economic  strength  and  power." 

Why?  Because  our  people  need  that 
for  their  living  standards,  and  our  Na- 
tion needs  it  to  have  the  strength  to  be 
able  to  a  leading  Nation  in  the  world. 
There  is  no  other  way  to  get  there  but 
to  have  that  kind  of  basic  strength  at 
the  grassroot  level.  And  to  have  all 
these  unused  resources  around  the 
country,  people  out  of  work,  the  sui- 
cide rate  at  record  levels  among  farm- 
ers in  America,  plants  operating  below 
80  percent  of  capacity,  and  the  admin- 
istration basically  saying  either  there 
is  no  problem,  or  if  there  is  a  problem, 
be  patient,  the  problem  will  solve  it- 
self—it is  no  wonder  the  Japanese  are 
laughing  at  us.  It  is  no  wonder  we  are 
being  ridiculed  by  these  economic  war- 
lords who  have  accumulated  all  this 
power  in  Japan.  And  it  is  nothing  new. 
We  have  seen  it  before  and  we  will  see 
it  again.  But  that  does  not  mean  we 
have  to  tolerate  the  pattern  of  trade 
cheating  by  Japan  against  the  United 
States. 

It  is  interesting,  the  Europeans  have 
said  no  to  it.  The  Europeans  in  the 
area  of  automobile  imports  have  said 
to  the  Japanese:  "Look,  we  are  not 
going  to  let  you  do  to  us  what  you  have 
done  to  the  United  States.  We  are  not 
going  to  let  you  close  your  home  mar- 
ket and  keep  It  closed  and  yet  come 
into  our  area  and  sell  33  percent  of  the 
cars  in  our  home  market."  The  Euro- 
peans are  too  smart  for  that.  They 
know  the  value  of  these  industries  and 
they  want  that  work  for  their  people  in 


the  future  and  they  want  that  national 
and  regional  income. 

So,  what  they  have  said  to  the  Japa- 
nese is,  "Look,  we  are  going  to  limit 
you  to  a  16  percent  market  share  In  car 
sales  in  Europe,  &nA  we  are  going  to  do 
it  not  for  a  year  or  2  but  for  the  next 
10  years." 

And,  you  know  what?  The  Japanese 
agreed  to  that.  The  Japanese  agreed  to 
that.  So  the  Europeans  have  had  the 
good  sense  in  behalf  of  their  people  to 
stand  up  to  the  Japanese  and  to  stand 
up  to  the  trade  cheating  and  to  the 
close  market  in  Japan. 

We  do  not  find  that  here.  In  fact,  our 
Trade  Representative,  Ms.  Hills,  has 
said,  and  I  am  paraphasing:  "Well,  in 
the  auto  parts  area,  if  the  Japanese 
will  buy  a  few  more  auto  parts  from 
the  United  States  and  if  they  come 
from  Japanese  companies  in  America 
that  are  tied  into  the  keiretsu  arrange- 
ment, where  the  Japanese  exclude 
American  competition  and  keep  most 
of  the  valuable  work  over  in  Japan, 
that  if  Japan  is  buying  auto  parts  in 
America  built  by  Japanese  companies, 
that  will  be  satisfactory." 

That  will  not  be  satisfactory.  That 
may  be  satisfactory  to  her.  But  if  that 
is  her  view,  she  is  in  the  wrong  job.  and 
we  need  somebody  else  in  the  trade  job 
for  America,  to  look  after  the  eco- 
nomic interests  and  the  workplace  in- 
terests and  the  job  prospects  of  people 
in  America.  Because  not  everybody  in 
America  is  in  the  same  favored  situa- 
tion as  the  people  in  the  top  tier  of  this 
administration. 

Most  people  do  not  even  understand 
what  that  kind  of  a  situation  is  like, 
and  that  is  why  you  have  all  this  de- 
tachment and  why  you  have  this  elitist 
philosophy  at  work  here.  It  has  to  be 
changed. 

A  few  table  crumbs  from  Japan  that 
we  got  on  this  last  trip— now  they  are 
backing  away  even  from  that — that  is 
not  enough  for  this  country.  In  fact, 
that  is  a  surefire  recipe  for  America  to 
end  up  as  an  underdeveloped  nation. 
We  are  heading  in  that  direction.  You 
see  it  in  the  massive  unemployment. 

How  can  we  tolerate  that  nation  that 
every  single  day  in  the  financial  page 
of  the  newspaper  it  is  another  major 
company  that  is  having  to  lay  off,  per- 
manently, tens  of  thousands  of  work- 
ers? What  does  it  take  to  wake  this 
country  up  and  to  wake  up  this  admin- 
istration? If  this  problem  were  hitting 
them,  they  would  do  something  about 
it.  Unfortunately,  they  are  discon- 
nected from  the  problem. 

The  American  prople  are  not  discon- 
nected from  it  and  that  is  why  there  is 
so  much  apprehension  and  anxiety  out 
across  the  country.  That  is  why  we 
have  to  do  something  in  the  trade 
area — we  have  to  stand  up  for  our  own 
country. 

Some  people  say,  "Well,  wait  a 
minute.  Is  that  not  protectionist?"  The 
grreat  irony  of  that  question  is  this  is 


precisely  what  Japan  does.  Japan, 
which  is  being  held  out  as  a  model  for 
efficiency  and  for  growth  and  for  what 
have  you,  that  is  precisely  the  tactics 
they  follow.  They  are  the  No.  1  protec- 
tionists in  the  world.  They  protect 
their  home  markets  and  they  have  ih'O- 
tected  them  for  years  and  they  have 
used  their  monopoly  power  to  target 
industries  in  this  country,  and  that  is 
why  industries  in  this  country  are  dis- 
appearing one  after  the  other. 

Why  can  we  not  see  that:  Why  is  It 
that  people  who  are  observers — and 
some  of  the  editorial  writers  in  the 
coimtry — cannot  see  what  has  hap- 
pened over  the  last  decade,  the  last  two 
decades? 

We  are  losing  our  civil  order  in  our 
cities  today,  whether  it  is  carjackings, 
whether  it  is  crime  derived  from  the 
drug  epidemic  that  is  loose,  whether  it 
is  school  class  sizes  that  ise  so  large 
that  children  cannot  learn,  or  kids 
coming  to  school  hungry  because  they 
are  in  households  where  there  is  not 
enough  income  for  them  to  eat  prop- 
erly. We  are  seeing  more  and  more  of 
the  manifestations  of  a  "Clockwork  Or- 
ange" society  right  here  in  our  own 
coimtry  in  communities  across  vir- 
tually all  the  50  States. 

There  is  a  story  in  the  paper  about  a 
young  staff  aide  for  Senator  Shelby, 
shot  on  the  street  the  other  night.  Just 
a  random  victim  of  crime.  Every  single 
day  there  are  stories  like  this. 

When  you  have  a  persistent  and  deep 
economic  sickness  in  your  country  and 
you  do  not  recognize  it  and  you  do  not 
do  something  about  it,  then  your  coun- 
try slides  into  other  kinds  of  problems 
and  you  get  an  unraveling  of  the  social 
order.  You  get  more  difficulty  within 
your  conununities.  That  is  why  I  said  a 
minute  ago  the  suicide  rate  among 
farmers  is  at  a  very  high  level  in  Amer- 
ica. These  are  some  of  the  hardest 
working  people  in  our  country  who 
have,  you  know,  a  wonderful  value  sys- 
tem. Why  are  they  killing  themselves? 
Because  the  economic  pressures  are  so 
severe  for  many  of  them  that  they  do 
not  see  any  other  way. 

Is  that  the  best  we  can  do?  Is  that 
the  best  America  can  do  in  the  1990's  in 
this  new  world  order  with  the  global 
changes  that  are  under  way?  No.  It  is 
not  the  best  we  can  do.  But  we  need  a 
plan  for  America.  And  everybody  in 
America  who  cares  about  it  has  to  be 
part  of  making  sure  that  we  put  a  plan 
together,  a  "Team  America"  plan 
where  we  rebuild  the  economic 
strength  and  the  economic  future  of 
this  country.  So  there  will  be  enough 
good  jobs  to  go  around.  So  we  do  not 
have  workers  fighting  each  other  for  a 
handful  of  jobs  when  they  become  va- 
cant. 

The  other  day  there  was  a  story  on 
the  national  news,  a  hotel  opening  up 
in  Chicago.  On  that  particular  day 
there  was  a  driving  snowstorm,  the 
temperatures    were    down    near   zero. 
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were  thousands  of  people  stand- 
in  that  bitter  cold  just  to  put 
in  for  a  job,  a  handful  of 
that  particular  hotel, 
for  this  Government  and  for 
^sident   and   for    this    Senate 
,o  be  to  say  we  want  every  single 
standing  in  that  line  to  have  a 
fact  that  they  care  enough  to 
there,  standing  in  the  bitter 
put  in  a  resume  and  try  to  get 
:o  me  is  reason  enough  to  say 
qught  to  have  a  job.  And  that 
part  of  this  country.  And  they 
as  important  as  any  Cabinet 
or  Trade  Representative  or  any- 
in  this  Government  who  is 
ne  these  days.  They  ought  to  be 
^me  consideration. 

we  have  a  law  on  the  books 
supposed  to  see  to  it  that  we 
employment  in  America.  We 
it  a  few  years  ago.  It  is  called 
Hawkins  bill,  where  we 
set  as  a  law  in  America  that 
going  to  see  that  there  were 
jobs  to  go  around.  That  law  is 
enforced.  It  is  not  being  car- 
It  is  being  ignored.  It  is  as  If 
not  there.  No  wonder  people  are 
across  the  country.  It  is 
that  more  than  half  now  do 
vote  in  Presidential  elections, 
they  do  not  see  our  Nation  re- 
to  their  needs, 
people  cannot  provide  for  their 
and  have  some  prospect  that 
are  going  to  have  an  oppor- 
for  a  life  in  the  future  at  least 
as  their  o«m.  then  disillusion- 
in  and  the  sun  starts  setting 
n4tion  that  is  willing  to  settle  for 


not  willing  to  settle  for  that 
ought  not  to  settle  for  that.  We 
afford  leadership  in  this  coun- 
is  willing  to  settle  for  it.  I  do 
how  detached  they  are,  how 
hey  are.  We  cannot  accept  that 
a  situation.  It  is  dangerous  to 
and  I  think,  in  fact,  it  is 
even  to  the  stability  of  the 
We  are  moving  to  a  situation 
ve  are  going  to  have  a  head-on 
down    the    road    with 
jver  this  problem  of  economic 
because    these    issues    have 
go  too  long  and  too  much  dam- 
been  done  at  home.  It  is  in  the 
of   both   countries    to    avoid 
today,  with  the  statements 
are    hearing    coming    from 
looking  down  their  nose  as  they 
;he  United  States,  at  our  work 
our  capacities,  it  is  the  same 
the   same   mlscalcula- 
set  off  World  War  H.  And 
is   not   going   to   stand 
and  see  its  economic  future  dis- 
either  the  part  of  it  that  is 
away    by    other    nations    that 
trade,  or  the  part  that  dls- 
because  we  are  not  pulling  our- 
together   and    organizing   our- 
jTound  a  strong  American  eco- 
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nomic  plan  that  requires  sacrifice  and 
increased  effort  by  everybody  in  our  so- 
ciety. So  we  need  both  things. 

But  we  are  not  going  to  be  able  to 
put  a  plan  together  and  get  ourselves 
back  to  full  economic  strength  if  an- 
other nation  is  holding  our  head  under 
the  water,  particularly  in  key  indus- 
tries. Within  the  last  2  weeks,  in  the 
automobile  industry,  we  have  had  Gen- 
eral Motors  and  Chrysler  both  undergo 
financial  rating  downgrades.  That  is  a 
very  serious  problem.  It  is  on  the  fi- 
nancial pages  now.  If  that  does  not  get 
corrected,  it  is  going  to  be  on  the  ftont 
pages  because  they  cannot  continue  in 
that  situation  with  the  serious  reces- 
sion going  on  and  this  ongoing  trade 
invasion  coming  in  from  Japan.  They 
just  cannot  handle  it;  too  big  a  prob- 
lem, too  strategric  in  its  nature,  just  as 
other  industries  in  this  country  have 
also  seen  in  the  past,  and  that  is  why 
those  Industries  have  disappeared. 

So  with  respect  to  our  legislation, 
what  we  are  saying  to  Japan  is,  look, 
you  have  taken  $460  billion  out  of  the 
United  States  since  1980,  $460  billion 
out,  and  you  took  $42  billion  out  of 
here  last  year,  and,  according  to  your 
own  number,  you  took  $4.5  billion  out 
in  the  month  of  December.  We  cannot 
afford  that  any  longer  because  it  is 
hurting  America  and  it  is  weakening 
America  and  it  Is  destroying  jobs  in 
America  and  it  is  diminishing  our  eco- 
nomic future. 

So  we  have  to  put  a  stop  to  it.  And, 
at  the  same  time,  we  have  to  pull  our- 
selves together  and  develop  this  team 
America  strategy  at  home.  It  means 
recognizing  the  problem  and  being  hon- 
est about  it,  not  pretending  there  is  no 
problem.  There  is  a  massive  problem. 
There  is  a  massive  problem  in  our  eco- 
nomic system  and  it  will  not  self-cor- 
rect. 

We  may  get  a  little  piddling  recovery 
along  the  way  here — it  may  last  for  a 
few  months — but  that  does  not  deal 
with  these  underlying  long-term  prob- 
lems. That  takes  an  aggressive  set  of 
actions  and  a  strategy  and  it  takes 
leadership  from  the  top  of  our  Govern- 
ment. If  it  is  not  forthcoming,  things 
are  going  to  get  worse,  not  better,  and 
that  is  not  a  sufficient  answer  for 
America.  We  cannot  say  that  to  our 
young  people  coming  down  the  track. 

Imagine  if  someone  had  said  that  to 
us  when  we  were  in  high  school,  those 
of  us  who  now  serve  in  the  U.S.  Senate. 
Suppose  what  the  country  was  saying 
at  that  time  was,  "Look,  sorry,  you 
know,  things  are  tough;  you  know,  we 
cannot  put  together  a  plan  here  to  see 
to  it  that  there  are  enough  good  jobs  in 
the  future."  What  would  that  mean  to 
the  young  people  in  high  school  back 
then,  or  what  does  it  mean  to  them 
today?  They  deserve  better  than  that. 
They  deserve  better  leadership  than 
that. 

If  that  is  the  best  we  can  do,  we 
ought  to  just  shut  this  place  right  on 
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down  starting  with  all  of  the  institu- 
tions in  the  Federal  Government.  If  the 
best  we  can  say  to  the  American  people . 
is,  "Sorry,  big  problems,  but  we  cannot 
fix  them,"  then  I  do  not  think  we  have 
a  right  to  govern,  and  I  would  think 
that  the  American  people  will  put  some 
new  people  into  Government  if  we  can- 
not show  a  recognition  of  this  problem 
and  a  response  to  it. 

So  I  hope  that  people  will  take  a  look 
at  the  legislation  that  we  have  drafted. 
The  fact  that  Senator  Hollinos  and 
Senator  Rockefeller  and  Senator 
Levin  and  Senator  Ddcon  are  original 
cosponsors  I  think  says  something 
about  the  importance  and  the  sub- 
stantive content  of  this  legislation.  We 
solicit  other  cosponsors,  and  we  solicit 
the  support  of  the  American  people. 

It  is  time  that  we  are  honest  with 
ourselves  in  America  and  stop  this 
backward  slide,  the  pressure  on  ouir 
families  and  on  the  middle  class,  and 
see  to  it  that  we  put  in  place  an  eco- 
nomic growth  plan  that  starts  to  re- 
gain American  strength  and  gets  us 
back  on  a  path  into  the  future  that  is 
good  for  our  people. 

Our  founding  documents,  when  one 
reads  them  from  beginning  to  end,  have 
to  do  effectively  with  the  quality  of  the 
lives  of  our  people  and  how  everybody 
in  this  country  is  equally  important, 
not  just  those  with  huge  family  trust 
funds  or  who  are  well  situated.  This 
whole  country  started  on  a  different 
premise.  We  did  it  in  order  to  get  away 
from  kings  and  queens  and  royalists 
and  to  say  that  the  common  man  was 
the  most  important  person  in  the  coun- 
try. 

That  is  where  our  great  strength  has 
come  from  for  over  200  years,  and  we 
have  to  get  back  to  that  principle. 
When  the  everyday  citizen  in  this 
country  has  a  chance  to  have  a  decent 
life  and  a  decent  job  and  a  way  to  pro- 
vide for  their  family  and  build  their 
conununlties,  then  America  soars. 
When  those  things  are  impaired,  then 
we  slide  into  great  difficulty  and  the 
rest  of  the  world  is  not  going  to  show 
a  bit  of  mercy  for  the  United  States  if 
we  are  not  managing  these  problems 
properly. 

Mr.  President,  today  I  am  introduc- 
ing legislation  to  take  action  to  reduce 
our  trade  deficit  with  Japan.  Joining 
me  as  original  cosponsors  of  this  im- 
portant measure  are  Senators  Hol- 
linos. Rockefeller.  Levin,  and  Dixon, 
and  it  is  being  introduced  by  Congress- 
man Gephardt.  Congressman  Levin. 
and  others  in  the  House  today  as  well. 

The  time  has  come  to  do  something 
about  Japan's  persistent  trade  cheat- 
ing and  its  Impenetrable  keiretsu  sys- 
tem. Keiretsu  is  the  system  of  cross- 
shareholding  links  between  manufac- 
turers and  their  suppliers,  distributors 
and  bankers.  It  is  this  system  that 
keeps  Jaj)an's  home  market  for  cars 
and  auto  parts  closed  and  blocks  the 
sale  of  American  auto  parts  to  the  Jap- 
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anese    car    factories    in    the    United 
States. 

The  Europeans  have  seen  what  the 
Japanese  closed  markets  and  their 
keiretsu  system  is  doing  to  our  auto 
and  auto  parts  Industries.  They  have 
responded  by  negotiating  a  16-percent 
limit  on  sales  of  Japanese  imports  and 
of  Japanese  cars  made  in  Europe  until 
the  next  century.  Japan's  share  of  the 
United  States  car  market  Is  already 
double  this  level.  By  contrast,  all  for- 
eign car  makers  combined  represent 
less  than  3  percent  of  Japan's  market. 

The  European  limits  on  Japanese 
cars  makes  it  official:  the  United 
States  has  become  the  last  dumping 
ground  for  the  world's  excess  auto- 
mobile production.  I  use  the  term 
"dumping"  literally:  Japanese  cars  and 
parts  typically  sell  for  less  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  than  in  Japan.  According  to 
U.S.  law,  that's  dumping. 

Most  people  thought  our  auto  trade 
deficit  with  Japan  would  fall  when 
they  started  building  car  factories  in 
the  United  States.  It  was  expected  that 
cars  produced  in  these  factories  would 
replace  imports  and  use  American 
parts  and  labor.  But  the  auto  trade  def- 
icit with  Japan  has  not  decreased.  Cars 
produced  by  the  transplants  have  not 
replaced  imports;  they've  added  to 
them.  And  these  transplant  cars  are 
not  built  primarily  with  American 
parts,  but  with  Japanese  parts.  For 
this  reason,  our  auto  trade  deficit  with 
Japan  Is  projected  to  grow  consider- 
ably in  the  next  few  years  according  to 
a  study  done  for  the  Department  of 
Commerce's  private  sector  industry  ad- 
visory committee. 

Why  were  the  experts  wrong?  They 
overlooked  keiretsu.  They  wrongly  as- 
sumed that  Japanese  companies  in 
America  would  act  like  American  com- 
panies. Instead,  these  companies  have 
transplanted  their  keiretsu  system. 
They  remain  essentially  closed  Japa- 
nese economic  islands  in  the  middle  of 
the  United  States.  And  these  islands 
are  growing. 

The  Japanese  transplants  buy  only  15 
percent  of  their  parts  from  non-Japa- 
nese affiliated  companies.  The  other  85 
percent  Is  split  between  Imports  from 
Japan  and  purchases  from  Japanese-af- 
filiated parts  firms  in  the  United 
States.  In  order  to  do  business  with  a 
Japanese  car  company,  you  usually 
have  to  be  a  Japanese  company  or  you 
have  to  affiliate  with  one.  It  doesn't 
matter  that  you  might  have  the  best 
product  at  the  lowest  price.  You've  got 
to  give  them  a  piece  of  the  action  if 
you  want  their  business. 

In  a  few  years,  these  transplant  com- 
panies will  account  for  over  25  percent 
of  total  auto  production  in  the  United 
States.  Most  of  this  production  Is  re- 
placing declining  Big  3  production. 
That  means  that  If  the  transplants 
continue  to  buy  only  15  percent  of  their 
parts  fi-om  non-Japanese-affillated 
auto  parts  companies,  our  parts  indus- 


try—the largest  industry  in  the  United 
States— will  shrink  by  about  20  per- 
cent. It's  happening  already. 

It  would  be  one  thing  if  our  Industry 
was  not  competitive.  But  it  is  competi- 
tive. We  have  a  sizable  trade  surplus  in 
auto  parts  with  the  rest  of  the  world. 
And  a  recent  pricing  study  of  auto 
parts  in  the  United  States  and  Japan 
performed  by  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce and  Mm  found  that  United 
States  parts  were  priced  far  cheaper,  in 
many  cases  one-third  or  one-fourth  of 
the  Japanese  price. 

Europe  has  acted  to  protect  its  eco- 
nomic Interests.  What  is  our  Govern- 
ment doing?  Studying  the  problem. 
After  5  years  of  negotiations,  we're 
still  studying  the  problem. 

The  time  for  talk  has  passed.  The 
survival  of  an  essential  Industry  is  in 
question.  The  welfare  of  millions  of 
Americans  Is  at  stake,  many  of  them  in 
Michigan.  The  auto  industry  accounts 
for  over  4  percent  of  GNP.  One  auto  job 
In  an  American  auto  company  supports 
six  others. 

Our  bill  will  grive  this  Nation  a  policy 
for  restoring  equity  and  fairness  In  the 
automotive  industry  overseas  and  here 
at  home.  It  is  fair,  balanced  and  direct. 

It  gives  Japan  a  clear  choice  between 
reasonably  reducing  Its  trade  surplus 
and  ending  Its  closed  markets  and  the 
restrictive  business  practices  of  its 
keiretsu  system  or  seeing  Its  overall 
market  share  In  the  United  States  fro- 
zen at  first  and  reduced  by  250,000  units 
per  year  thereafter. 

Like  the  agreement  Europe  obtained 
with  Japan,  the  bill  places  a  limit  on 
the  overall  Japanese  share  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  market^imports  and  trans- 
plants. However,  unlike  Europe's  ar- 
rangement, Japan  can  exceed  the  limit 
by  doing  either  one  or  a  combination  of 
the  following: 

First,  It  can  end  the  discriminatory 
parts  procurement  practices  of  its 
transplants;  specifically,  the  trans- 
plants must  buy  at  least  60  percent  of 
their  parts  flrom  non-Japanese-affili- 
ated companies;  or 

Second,  it  can  Import  more  American 
cars  into  Japan. 

The  limit  starts  at  the  current  level 
of  imports  and  transplant  production 
and  then  declines  steadily  through 
1996.  The  result  will  be  to  require  the 
Japanese  transplant  fleet  to  source  at 
least  60  percent  of  its  parts  from  non- 
Japanese-affillated  parts  firms  by  1997. 
The  only  way  around  this  will  be  for 
Japan  to  import  more  American  cars 
or  to  reduce  its  exports  of  vehicles  to 
the  United  States. 

The  bill  calls  for  both  bilateral  nego- 
tiations with  Japan  and  multilateral 
negotiations  with  major  auto  produc- 
ing nations  to  restore  equity  in  world 
auto  trade.  If  the  talks  are  successful, 
then  the  administration  can  rec- 
ommend to  the  Congress  that  the  lim- 
its be  modified  or  terminated. 

Furthermore,  the  bill  Implements  the 
recommendations   of   the   administra- 


tion's own  auto  parts  advisory  conunlt- 
tee  by  mandating  a  section  301  and  an 
antidumping  case  against  unfair  trade 
practices  which  block  United  States 
exports  of  auto  parts  to  Japan  and  re- 
sult in  dumping  of  Japanese  auto  parts 
in  the  United  States,  respectively. 

Finally,  the  legislation  will  monitor 
the  U.S.  auto  Industry  in  order  to  as- 
sure that  It  does  do  its  share.  We  will 
be  watching  to  see  If  this  Industry  rein- 
vests substantially  all  of  the  cash  flow 
of  Its  North  American  automotive  op- 
erations back  Into  such  operations  and 
to  take  other  steps  to  maintain  com- 
petitiveness. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  just  not  accept- 
able for  our  auto  parts  Industry  to  be 
replaced  with  a  Japanese-owned  auto 
parts  Industry  for  reasons  that  have 
nothing  to  do  with  competitiveness. 

It  is  not  acceptable  for  Japan  to  have 
10  times  as  much  access  to  our  car 
market  as  we  have  to  theirs. 

It  is  not  acceptable  for  us  to  be  the 
market  of  last  resort  for  the  world's 
excess  production. 

It  is  not  acceptable  for  the  Japanese 
car  companies  in  the  United  States  to 
say  they  are  American  companies  when 
they  don't  provide  anywhere  near  the 
same  beneflts  to  the  U.S.  economy  as 
an  American  company. 

The  bill  merely  requires  good  cor- 
porate citizenship.  It  says:  If  you're 
going  to  build  cars  here,  then  don't 
just  use  our  labor  primarily  to  assem- 
ble your  parts.  Don't  restrict  your  pur- 
chases of  auto  parts  primarily  to  Japa- 
nese-owned and  affiliated  companies. 
And  don't  expect  unimpeded  access  to 
our  market  if  you  block  our  access  to 
yours  by  engaging  in  anticompetitive 
business  practices  that  violate  anti- 
trust principles. 

The  bill  sends  a  clear  message  that 
press  releases  and  promises  are  insufll- 
clent.  In  anticipation  of  this  legisla- 
tion, each  of  the  Japanese  car  compa- 
nies issued  a  press  release  in  recent 
weeks  stating  its  intention  to  buy 
more  American  parts.  For  its  part,  the 
Japanese  Government  Issued  a  press  re- 
lease directing  Japanese  car  dealers  In 
Japan  to  begin  to  sell  foreign  makes  on 
their  lots.  If  the  past  is  prologue,  these 
promises  will  not  solve  the  problem. 

Too  much  is  at  stake  to  wait  for 
promises  to  be  kept.  It  is  time  to  act  to 
defend  our  interests. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

I  thank  my  colleagues  for  their  pa- 
tience, and  I  thank  the  Chair.  I  jrleld 
the  floor. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  2145 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 
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industry  (and  workers  of  that  industry)  and 
to  the  United  States  industrial  base  because 
production  of  vehicles  by  such  transplant  fa- 
cilities is  projected  to  increase  from  1.5  mil- 
lion in  1990  to  2.5  million  In  1994. 

(10)  The  continuation  of  current  procure- 
ment practices  by  automobile  companies 
owned  or  controlled  by  persons  from  Japan 
and  the  increased  production  of  vehicles  by 
such  transplant  facilities  in  the  United 
States  Is  projected  to  result  in  a  110  percent 
(or  $21.99  billion)  increase  in  the  United 
States  motor  vehicle  parts  trade  deficit  by 
1994. 

(11)  Aftermarket  parts  are  likely  to  ac- 
count for  50  percent  of  the  motor  vehicle 
parts  trade  dencit  with  Japan  by  1994  be- 
cause such  transplant  facilities  are  not  pur- 
chasing sufficient  quantities  of  original 
equipment  from  United  States  suppliers. 

(12)  Traditional  United  States  parts  manu- 
facturers are  particularly  underrepresented 
in  the  production  of  motor  vehicles  produced 
by  such  transplant  facilities  In  the  United 
States  in  the  following  3  major,  high  value- 
added  vehicle  systems: 

(A)  Engines. 

(B)  Transmissions. 

(C)  Body  structures. 

(13)  In  the  1991  National  Trade  Estimates 
Report,  the  United  States  Trade  Representa- 
tive listed  "close  and  durable  relationships" 
between  Japanese  auto  makers  and  suppliers 
as  a  barrier  to  United  States  auto  parts  sales 
in  Japan. 

(14)  The  market  share  of  Japanese  motor 
vehicle  manufacturers  in  the  European  Com- 
munity is  currently  10  percent  while  their 
market  share  in  the  United  States  is  about 
35  percent. 

(15)  The  European  Community  has  nego- 
tiated an  understanding  with  the  Govern- 
ment of  Japan  limiting  the  market  share  of 
motor  vehicles  produced  by  Japanese  motor 
vehicle  manufacturing  companies  both  in 
Japan  and  in  the  European  Community  to 
less  than  16  percent  until  the  year  2000. 

(16)  The  home  market  for  motor  vehicles 
and  motor  vehicle  parts  in  Japan  remains 
largely  closed  to  all  foreign  manufacturers 
whose  combined  market  share  equals  no 
more  than  3  percent. 

(17)  Japan's  nontariff  market  barriers  in- 
clude onerous  inspection  and  certification 
systems  that  discriminate  against  foreign- 
made  motor  vehicles  and  motor  vehicle 
parts,  a  tax  system  that  discriminates 
against  foreign-made  products,  closed  dis- 
tribution systems  and  dealer  networks,  and 
government-tolerated  "Keiretsu"  relation- 
ships involving  motor  vehicle  and  motor  ve- 
hicle parts  manufacturers  and  dealers.  At 
the  same  time,  Japanese  firms  enjoy  open 
markets  in  the  United  States  with  no  limita- 
tions or  discrimination. 

(18)  The  United  States  Government  should 
take  early,  concerted,  and  concrete  action  to 
obtain  fair  market  opportunities  for  the  sale 
of  products  of  traditional  United  States  pro- 
ducers of  motor  vehicles  and  motor  vehicle 
parts  to  Japanese  motor  vehicle  companies 
and  consumers. 

(b)  Purposes.— The  purposes  of  this  Act 
are  the  prevention  or  remedy  of  the  serious 
injury  described  in  subsection  (a)  (7)  and  (9) 
to  domestic  manufacturers  and  workers  en- 
gaged in  the  production  and  interstate  sale 
and  export  of  motor  vehicles  and  motor  vehi- 
cle parts  until  such  time  as  bilateral  or  mul- 
tilateral agreements  providing  for  mutually 
advantageous,  fair,  and  open  international 
trade  in  motor  vehicles  and  motor  vehicle 
parts  can  be  negotiated  and  enter  into  effect. 

(c)  Congressional  Disclaimers.— It  is  the 
intent  of  Congress  that  this  Act  shall  not  be 


deemed  to  modify  or  amend  the  terms  or 
conditions  of  any  international  treaty,  con- 
vention, or  agreement  that  may  be  applica- 
ble to  motor  vehicles  and  motor  vehicle 
parts  and  to  which  the  United  States,  on  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  is  a  party, 
including,  but  not  limited  to.  the  terms  or 
conditions  of  any  such  treaty,  convention,  or 
agreement  which  provide  for  the  resolution 
of  conflicts  between  the  parties  thereto. 
Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  (1)  to 
confer  jurisdiction  uiwn  any  court  of  the 
United  States  to  consider  and  resolve  such 
conflicts,  or  (2)  to  alter  or  amend  any  law  ex- 
isting on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act  which  may  confer  such  jurisdiction  In 
such  courts. 

SEC.  in.  DEFINITIONS. 

For  purposes  of  this  Act: 

(I)  Motor  vehicles  and  motor  vehicle 
parts.— 

(A)  The  term  "motor  vehicle"  means  any 
article  of  a  kind  described  in  heading  8703  or 
8704  of  the  Harmonized  Tariff  Schedule  of  the 
United  SUtes. 

(B)  The  term  "motor  vehicle  parts"  means 
articles  of  a  kind  described  in  the  following 
provisions  of  the  Harmonized  Tariff  Schedule 
of  the  United  States  if  suitable  for  use  in  the 
manufacture  or  repair  of  motor  vehicles: 

(i)  Subheadings  8407.31.00  through  8407.34.20 
(relating  to  spark-ignition  reciprocating  or 
rotary  internal  combustion  piston  engines). 

(II)  Subheading  8408.20  (relating  to  the 
compression-ignition  internal  combustion 
engines). 

(lii)  Subheading  8409  (relating  to  parts 
suitable  for  use  solely  or  principally  with  en- 
gines described  in  subparagraphs  (A)  and 
(B)). 

(iv)  Subheading  8483  (relating  to  trans- 
mission shafts  and  related  parts). 

(V)  Subheadings  8706.00.10  and  8706.00.15  (re- 
lating to  chassis  fitted  with  engines). 

(vi)  Heading  8707  (relating  to  motor  vehicle 
bodies). 

(vil)  Heading  8708  (relating  to  bumpers, 
brakes  and  servo  brakes,  gear  boxes,  drive 
axles,  nondrlving  axles,  road  wheels,  suspen- 
sion shock  absorbers,  radiators,  mufflers  and 
exhaust  pipes,  clutches,  steering  wheels, 
steering  columns,  steering  boxes,  and  other 
parts  and  accessories  of  motor  vehicles). 
The  Secretary  shall  by  regulation  include  as 
motor  vehicle  parts  such  other  articles  <  de- 
scribed by  classification  under  such  Har- 
monized Tariff  Schedule)  that  the  Secretary 
considers  appropriate  for  the  purposes  of  this 
Act. 

(C)(i)  The  term  "foreign  motor  vehicle" 
means — 

(I)  a  motor  vehicle  that  is  a  product  of 
Japan;  and 

(II)  a  motor  vehicle  treated  as  a  product  of 
Japan  under  clause  (ii). 

(ii)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
also  treat  as  motor  vehicles  that  are  prod- 
ucts of  Japan  those  motor  vehicles  manufac- 
tured in  a  foreign  country  (other  than  Japan 
or  Canada)  with  respect  to  which  the  Sec- 
retary finds  that^ 

(1)  the  vehicles  were  manufactured  in  such 
foreign  country  by  a  related  source,  and 

(II)  motor  vehicle  parts  that  were  produced 
by,  or  purchased  or  otherwise  obtained  (di- 
rectly or  Indirectly)  from,  related  sources 
constitute  50  percent  or  more  of  the  eximrt 
value  of  the  vehicles. 

(D)  The  term  "United  States  motor  vehi- 
cle" means  a  motor  vehicle  that  is  produced 
by  a  domestic  vehicle  manufacturer. 

(2)  Vehicle  and  parts  manufacturers.— 
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(A)  Domestic  parts  manufacturer.— The  (11)  in  the  case  of  any  other  kind  of  legal  "Calendar  year  Applicable  percentage  of 
term  "domestic  parts  manufacturer"  means  entity,  the  holding  of  Interests  representing  bMeiine  deticii 

a  manufacturer  of  motor  vehicle  parts  that—  at  least  50  percent  of  the  capital  structure  of    {^ JJ  mr^nt 

(i)  has  one  or  more  motor  vehicle  parts  the  entity.  1994  !!!.!!!!!""!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!   «)  percent 

manufacturing  facilities  located  within  the  (C)  Affiliated.— For  purposes  of  this  sec-     i995 ao  percent 

United  States;  and  tion,  a  domestic  parts  manufacturer  shtdl  be     i** 0  percent 

(ii)  either—  considered  to  be  afflUated  with  a  related  For  calendar  year  1986,  the  0  percent  trade 

(I)  Is  not  a  related  source.  source  if—  deficit  reduction  target  shall  be  treated  as 

(II)  is  not  affiliated  with  a  related  source,  (i)  in  the  case  of  a  domestic  parts  manufac-  having  been  met  if  the  merchandise  trade 
or  turer  that  is  a  corporation,  a  related  source  deficit  of  the  United  States  with  Japan  dur- 

(HI)  is  affiliated  with  a  related  source,  but  holds  at  least  2.5  percent  but  less  than  50  per-  ing  such  year  does  not  exceed— 

with  respect  to  its  production  of  motor  vehi-  cent  (by  vote  or  value)  of  the  capital  struc-  (A)  an  amount  equal  to  5  percent  of  the 

cle   parts   In   the   facilities   referred   to   in  ture  of  the  corporation;  and  value  of  the  aggregate  bilateral  merchandise 

clause  (i)  during  the  most  recent  full  cal-  (ii)  in  the  case  of  a  domestic  parts  manu-  trade  between  the  United  SUtes  and  Japan 

endar  year,  utilized  materials  and  compo-  facturer  that  is  any  other  kind  of  legal  en-  during  such  year;  or 

nentt  produced  by,  or  purchased  or  otherwise  tity,  a  related  source  holds  InteresU  rep-  (B)  $5,000,000,000. 

obulned  (directly  or  indirectly)  fi-om,  relat-  resenting  at  least  2.5  percent,  but  less  than  (2)  (Imputations.— Not  later  than  March  1 
ed  sources  to  an  extent  not  exceeding  25  per-  50  percent,  of  the  capital  structure  of  the  en-  following  each  calendar  year  listed  in  para- 
cent  of  the  toUl  value  of  such  production.  tity.  graph  (1)  (if  such  year  is  not  within  the  im- 

(B)  Domestic  vehicle  manufacturer.—  (4)  entered.— The  term  "entered"  means  port  and  production  restriction  implemenu- 
The  term  "domestic  vehicle  manufacturer"  entered,  or  withdrawn  from  warehouse  for  tion  period),  the  Secretary  shall  compute 
means  a  manufacturer  (whether  or  not  a  re-  consumption,  in  the  customs  territory  of  the  whether  the  trade  deficit  reduction  target 
lated  source)  of  motor  vehicles  that^  United  SUtes.  for  such  year  was  met. 

(i)  has  one  or  more  motor  vehicle  manufac-  (5)  import  and  production  restriction  im-  (3)  Announcement  of  import  and  produc- 

turing  facilities  located  within  the  United  plementation   period.— The   term    "import  tion  restriction  implementation  period.— 

SUtes  that  produce  motor  vehicles  for  inter-  ^nd  production  restriction  implemenution  If  the  Secretary  finds  under  paragraph  (2) 

sute  sale  or  export,  or  both,  and  period"  means  all  calendar  years  occurring—  that  the  trade  deficit  reduction  target  speci- 

(11)  with  respect  to  its  production  of  motor  (j^)  ^fter  the  first  year  listed  in  section  fled  under  paragraph  (1)  for  a  calendar  year 

vehicles  in  the  facilities  referred  to  in  clause  201(b)(1)  with  respect  to  which  the  Secretary  was  not  met.  the  Secreury  shall  announce, 

(i)   during   the   calendar   year   immediately  jj^jig   under  section  201(bK2),  that  the  trade  by  publication  in  the  Federal  Register,  that 

preceding  any  calendar  year  referred  to  in  deficit  reduction  Urget  for  that  year  was  not  the  import  and  production  restriction  imple- 

sectlon  302(a).  utilized  motor  vehicle  parte  ^g^.  ^^^  menUUon  period  Is  in  effect  beginning  on 

produced  by  domestic  parte  manufacturers  (gj  before  calendar  year  2000.  January  1  of  the  year  after  the  year  to  which 

that  constituted  60  percent  or  more  of  the  ,gj   joterstate   sale.— The   term    "inter-  the  finding  applies. 

total  value  of  all  motor  vehicle  parte  used  in  ^^^  ^^^.,  ^eans  sale  or  distribution  in  the  (4)  Administration.- If  necessary  for  the 

such  production.  intersute  commerce  of  the  United  SUtes.  prevention  of  import  surging  or  otherwise 

(C)  Transplanted  vehicle  manufac-  ^^^  secretary.— The  term  "SecreUry"  ensuring  the  efficient  administration  of  this 
TURER.-The  term  "transplanted  vehicle  means  the  Secretary  of  Commerce.  Act,  the  SecreUry  may  impose  temporary 
manufacturer"  means  a  manufacturer  of  ^gj  tr^^de  representative.— The  term  quantiutlve  import  restrictions  on  foreign 
motor  vehicles  that  is  a  related  source  and-  ..^r^de  Represenutive"  means  the  United  motor  vehicles  entered  during  the  first  3 

(i)  has  one  or  more  motor  vehicle  m^ufac-  sutes  Trade  Represenutive.  months  of  the  calendar  year  following  the 

turing  facilities  located  with  n  the  United  g  VALUE.-The  term  "value"  when  applied  year  for  which  a  compuUUon  is  made  under 

SUtes  that  produce  motor  vehicles  for  inter-  ^^  paragraph  (2). 

state  sale  or  export,  or  both^  and ^   materials  and  componente  used  in  pro-  sec.  Xtt.  reports. 

^t\^  ,*  ',   ^^^f    ^f\.  ^-Ji»H  ?^  m  M  °^I  d'lction  of  motor  vehicles  parte;  or  Within  30  days  after  a  compuutlon  is  made 

vehicles  in  the  facilities  referred  to  in  clause  ^^^^^^           ^^^^  j^  ^^^    ^^^^_  ^j^^  ^^         ^  ^  ^j. 

p  ece"d5ng'  any'  caSndS  ye^^refT^d  ?o    n  "^-^  °'  ^'^^^  -^^<^'^--  ^^^  y«--  ^>>«'  ^^^^  ^^^'  ««^^'"''  ^  ^^« 

Lction  M2(a)  eRhl?-  refers  to  the  cost  of  such  materials,  compo-  Congress  a  repori;  setting  fori;h  the  bases  of 

(I)  did  not  utilize  motor  vehicle  parte  pro-  nentt,  or  parte  to  the  manufacturer  of  such  the  compuutlon. 

duced  by  domestic  parte  manufacturers:  or  parte  or  vehicles  as  determined  for  purposes  SEC.   aos.   «^!^^L^l^^^]^,^^^^9. 

(II)  utilized  motor  vehicle  parte  produced  of  applying  the  Federal  income  tax  laws  (in-  toaot  dehcit  MIWCTONT/^ 
by  domestic  parts  manufacturers  that  con-  eluding,  in  the  case  of  purchases  of  mate-  gitts. 

stituted  less  than  60  percent  of  the  value  of  rials,  components,  and  parts  involving  relat-  j^.  j^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  Congress  that  rep- 
all  motor  vehicle  parte  used  in  such  produc-  ed  sources,  entities  owned  or  control  ed  by  resenutlves  of  the  United  SUtes  and  Japa- 
Won.  related  sources  or  ent  ties  affiliated  with  re-  ^^^  oovernmente  should  underuke  contlnu- 

(D)  treatment  of  canadl^n  motor  vehi-  lated  sources  determinations  based  on  the  discussions  regarding  the  means  and 
CLE  PARTS.-The  Secreury  may,  in  applying  application  of  the  transfer  price  rules).  measures,  to  be  selected  by  the  Japanese 
clause  (ii)  of  subparagraphs  (B)  and  (C).  treat  ji^^j;  ii_mERCHANDISE  TRADE  DEFICIT  Government,  to  achieve  the  merchandise 
motor  vehicle  parte  that  are  articles  of  Ca-  REDUCTION  trade    deficit    reduction    targete    required 

nadian  origin  under  the  United  SUtes-Can-  ^^^g^  section  201(b).  During  the  discussions, 

ada  Free-Trade  Agreement  and  are  used  in  SEC.  201.  STAGED  TRADE  DEnciT  REDUCTION.  the  Trade  Represenutive  should  particularly 

the  motor  vehicle  production  referred  to  in  Definitions.— For  purposes  of  this  sec-  address  market  access  priorities  for  United 

each  such  clause  (li)  as  being  motor  vehicle  ^.^^.  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  j^^^ 

parte  produced  by  domestic  parts  manufac-  ^              "baseline  deficit"  means  the  TITLE  OI-IMPORT  AND  PRODUCTION  RE- 

Ir^-Z.'l^'iY^tTr       '  average  monthly  merchandise  trade  deficit,  "^ctIONS   TO    BE    IMPLEMENTED   IF 

('i?n^^i^nf£vlry^'aws^«<iHip    AND  AF-  as  Computed  by  the  SecreUry,  Of  the  United  TRADE    DEFICIT    REDUCTION    TARGET 

FT  ia™^-I       ^^^^^'  OWNERSHIP,  AND  AF  ^^^^  ^.^^  j^^^  ^^^.^^  calendar  year  1991.  nqT  MET 

(\)  RELATED  SOURCE  -The  term  "related  *2)  In  computing  merchandise  trade  defi-  computation  and  implementation 

Jfrop"  ni^InL-  "t^^  Under  this  section,  the  value  of  bilateral  qf  import  and  production  re- 

a)  I  nTtu^person  who  is  a  citizen  of  ^''^^^  between  the  United  Sutes  and  Japan  STOICTIONS^ 

Japan-  and  ''^'  Computation.— The  SecreUry  shall,  in 

(11)  'a  corporation  or  other  legal   entity,  <A)  crude  petroleum;  and  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  title, 

wherever  located,  if  owned  or  controlled  by-  '^' "°!";"°"^^7 !      '  compute    the    quantiutlve    Import   restric- 

(I)  natural  persons  who  are  citizens  of  s^*"  ^°^  ^  included.  tions  provided  for  under  section  302(a).  and 
Japan,  or  (b)  Trade  Deficit  Reduction  Targets.—  the    production    restrictions    provided    for 

(II)  another  corporation  or  other  legal  en-  (1)  In  general.— The  trade  deficit  reduc-  under  section  302(b).  for  each  of  calendar 
tity  that  is  owned  or  controlled  by  natural  tion  Urget  for  each  of  the  calendar  years  years  1993  through  1999,  regardless  of  wheth- 
persons  who  are  citizens  of  Japan.  listed  below  is  an  average  monthly  merchan-  er  such  year  is  within  the  import  and  pro- 

(B)  Own  or  control.— For  purposes  of  this  dise  trade  deficit  of  the  United  States  with  duction  restriction  implemenution  period; 

section,  the  term  "own  or  control"  means—  Japan  during  such  year  that  does  not  exceed  except  that  such  compuutions  are  not  re- 

(1)  In  the  case  of  a  corporation,  the  holding  an  amount  that  equals  the  applicable  per-  quired  for  calendar  years  1997,  1998,  and  1999 

of  at  least  50  percent  (by  vote  or  value)  of  cenuge  of  the  baseline  deficit  that  appears  if  all  trade  deficit  reduction  targete  under 

the  capital  structure  of  the  corporation;  and  opposite  such  year:  section  201(b)  for  calendar  years  1992  through 
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met.  If  the  taking  effect  of  the  im- 

productlon  restriction  implementa- 

18    announced    under    section 

the  cumulative  results  of  the  com- 

of  such  restrictions  for  the  cal- 
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.—The  quantitative  Im- 
and  production  restrictions 
under  subsection  (a)  for  a  calendar 
be  implemented  under  this  title 
to  that  year  only  if  that  year  is 
Import  and  production  restriction 
Implemefatation  period. 
SEC.  am.  [restrictions  on  the  importation 

INTO,  AND  THE  PRODUCTION  WITH- 
IN, THE  UNTTEO  STATES  OF  CERTAIN 
MOTOR  VEHICLES. 

QUiNTTTATIVE  IMPORT  RESTRICTIONS.— 

C  ENERAL.— The  aggregate  quantity  of 
1  lotor  vehicles  that  may  be  entered 
of  calendar  years  1993  through 
mayjnot  exceed — 

000  (hereinafter  in  this  section  re- 
the  "import  share"):  or 
Import  share  as  It  may  be  ad- 
uilder  paragraph  (2)  for  that  year. 
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OF  COMPUTATION  AMOUNT.— 

of  this   paragraph   and   sub- 
(b)(2).     the     term     "computation 
means- 
respect    to    calendar    year    1993. 
a.nd 

h  respect   to   each  calendar  year 
and  before  2000.  the  computation 
or  the  immediately  preceding  cal- 
reduced  by  250,000. 

IN   AGGREGATE  QUANTTTY  OF 

PERMITTED  ENTRY.— The  Secretary 
the  import  share  under  para- 
)  for  any  calendar  year  after  1993 
if  any,  by  which— 
otal  number  of  foreign  motor  vehi- 
during  the  immediately  preced- 
year:  plus 
total  number  of  motor  vehicles 
produced  in  the  United  States  by 
vehicle   manufacturers   during 
preceding  year: 

he  computation  amount  for  such 
preceding  year. 

IN    AGGREGATE    QUANTrTY    OF 

PERMITTED  ENTRY.— The  Secretary 

the  import  share  under  para- 

)  (after  adjustment.  If  any.  under 

(B))  for  any  calendar  year  after 

amount  equal  to  the  Increase,  if 


■ye  r 
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inc  'ease 


Lggregate  quantity  of  United  SUtes 

v  ihicles    that    were    Imported    into 

dufing  the  Immediately  preceding  cal- 

:  over 

aggregate    quantity    of    United 

nlotor  vehicles  that  were  Imported 

Jap<  ,n  during  the  calendar  year  imme- 

p  "eceding  the  calendar  year  referred 

clatise  (1). 

BY  SECRETARY  OF  ADJUST- 
CU8T0MS    PURPOSES.— The    Sec- 
sHall  promptly  determine  and  notify 
of  the  Treasury  of  any  adjust- 
under  subparagraph  (B)  or  (C).  or  both, 
c  Llendar  year  (If  such  year  Is  within 
imp<  rt  and  production  restriction  pe- 
:.he  import  share  under  paragraph 


■  ye<  r; 
th! 


Nor  IFICATION 
F3R 


Secr(  tary 


CoNfiNOENCY  ACTIONS.— With  respect  to 
year  within  the  import  and  pro- 
restriction    period,    the    Secretary 
any  of  the  following  actions  after 


public  notice  if  the  Secretary  considers  that 
such  action  is  necessary  or  appropriate  to 
prevent,  reduce,  or  eliminate  disruption  In 
the  distribution  of  foreign  motor  vehicles  en- 
tered under  paragraph  (1)  and  includes  In  the 
notice  the  basis  for  such  action: 

(A)  The  application  of  the  quantitative 
limitation  in  effect  under  paragraph  (1)  for 
the  calendar  year  on  a  calendar  quarter  or 
other  intra-suanual  basis. 

(B)  The  allocation  of  the  quantity  of  for- 
eign motor  vehicles  permitted  to  be  entered 
during  the  calendar  year  or  Intra-annual  pe- 
riod on  such  basis  as  the  Secretary  considers 
equitable,  including  allocation  by  auction  or 
allocation  among  national  or  regional  dis- 
trlbutorshlpe  for  foreign  motor  vehicles  on 
the  basis  of  the  representative  retail  market 
shares  In  the  United  States  of  the  make  or 
makes  of  foreign  motor  vehicles  handled  by 
the  respective  distributorships. 

(b)  RESTRICTIONS  AFFECTING  PRODUCTION 
BY  TRANSPLANTED  VEHICLE  MANUFACTUR- 
ERS.— 

(1)  DETERMINATION  THAT  ANNUAL  BENCH- 
MARK     IMPORT      AND      PRODUCTION       AMOUNT 

REACHED.— The  Secretary  shall  determine 
promptly  in  each  calendar  year  after  1992 
that  week  in  such  year  in  which — 

(A)  the  total  number  of  motor  vehicles 
that  are  produced  in  the  United  States  by  all 
transplanted  vehicle  manufacturers  to  date 
during  such  year:  plus 

(B)  the  total  number  of  foreign  motor  vehi- 
cles that  are  entered  to  date  during  such 
year: 

equals  the  annual  benchmark  import  and 
production  amount  for  that  year  computed 
under  paragraph  (2).  The  Secretary  shall  re- 
quire such  periodic  reporting  by  trans- 
planted vehicle  manufacturers,  and  shall  ar- 
range for  such  reporting  of  entry  statistics 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  this  paragraph. 

(2)  Annual  benchmark  import  and  produc- 
tion AMOUNT.— The  annual  benchmark  im- 
port and  production  amount  applicable  for 
purposes  of  paragraph  (1)  for  each  of  calendar 
years  1993  through  1999  is  the  sum  of— 

(A)  the  quantitative  limitation  In  effect 
under  subsection  (a)(1)  for  such  calendar 
year:  and 

(B)  the  computation  amount  computed 
under  subsection  (a)(2)(A)  for  such  year. 

(3)  Notification  that  authorized  annual 
import  and  production  amount  reached.— 
The  Secretary  shall  immediately  notify  each 
transplanted  vehicle  manufacturer  of  the 
date  (hereinafter  in  this  subsection  referred 
to  as  the  "benchmark  date")  of  the  last  day 
of  the  week  in  which  the  applicable  annual 
benchmark  Import  and  production  amount 
was  reached. 

(4)  Penalty  for  motor  vehicle  produc- 
tion   AFTER   BENCHMARK    AMOUNT   RELACHED.— 

Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (5).  any 
transplanted  vehicle  manufacturer  that  pro- 
duces, within  any  calendar  year  within  the 
import  and  production  restriction  period, 
motor  vehicles  in  manufacturing  facilities 
within  the  United  States  in  such  calendar 
year  on  or  after  the  14th  day  after  the  bench- 
mark date  for  that  year  shall  be  liable,  after 
notice  and  opportunity  for  a  hearing  under 
section  554  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  and 
subject  to  subsection  (c),  to  the  United 
States  for  a  civil  penalty  of  not  more  than 
S25.000.  E^ch  day  of  a  continuing  violation 
under  this  paragraph  constitutes  a  separate 
offense. 

(5)  AVOIDANCE  OR  MITIOATION  OF  PENALTY.— 

(A)  AVOIDANCE.— Paragraph  (4)  shall  not 
apply  to  a  transplanted  vehicle  manufac- 
turer if  the  manufacturer  can  show  to  the 


satisfaction  of  the  Secretary  that  the  manu- 
facturer meets  the  qualification  under  sec- 
tion 103(2)(B)(li)  as  a  domestic  vehicle  manu- 
facturer with  respect  to  its  production  of 
motor  vehicles  in  manufacturing  facilities 
within  the  United  States  during  the  calendar 
year  concerned  before  the  benchmark  date. 

(B)  MrriOATiON.- The  Secretary  may  miti- 
gate any  penalty  imposed  under  paragraph 
(4)  with  respect  to  a  transplanted  vehicle 
manufacturer  that  is  not  eligible  for  avoid- 
ance under  subparagraph  (A)  if  the  manufac- 
turer can  show  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Sec- 
retary that  the  value  of  motor  vehicle  parts 
produced  by  domestic  parts  manufacturers 
used  in  its  production  of  vehicles  manufac- 
tured in  facilities  within  the  United  States 
during  the  calendar  year  concerned  before 
the  benchmark  date  was  significantly  great- 
er than  the  value  of  such  kind  of  parts  used 
In  its  production  of  motor  vehicles  manufac- 
tured in  such  facilities  during  the  preceding 
calendar  year. 
SEC.  SOS.  ADMINISTRATION. 

(a)  Certifications  by  Motor  Vehicle  and 
MOTOR  Vehicle  Parts  Manufacturers.— 

(1)  Initial  certification.— 

(A)  In  general.- Within  180  days  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  each  per- 
son that— 

(1)  has  1  or  more  motor  vehicle  manufac- 
turing facilities  within  the  United  States 
shall  submit  to  the  Secretary  an  initial  cer- 
tification that  such  person  is.  for  purposes  of 
this  title,  either  a  domestic  vehicle  manufac- 
turer or  a  transplanted  vehicle  manufac- 
turer: or 

(11)  has  1  or  more  motor  vehicle  parts  man- 
ufacturing facilities  within  the  United 
States,  and  considers  that  it  qualifies  as  a 
domestic  parts  manufacturer  under  section 
103(2)(A).  shall  submit  to  the  Secretary  an 
initial  certification  that  such  person  is  such 
a  manufacturer. 

(B)  Documentation.— Certifications  sub- 
mitted under  subparagraph  (A)  shall  be  ac- 
companied by  such  information  and  docu- 
mentation as  the  Secretary  may  by  regula- 
tion require. 

(C)  Treatment  of  initial  certifi- 
cations.—The  Secretary  shall  treat  an  ini- 
tial certification  submitted  under  subpara- 
graph (A)  as  being  valid  until  such  time  as 
the  certification  may  be  revoked  or  amended 
under  para^aph  (3). 

(2)  Treatment  of  motor  vehicle  manufac- 
turers IF  initial  certifications  not  8UB- 
mitted.- The  Secretary  shall  treat  any  per- 
son that  is  required  to  submit  an  initial  cer- 
tification under  paragraph  (1)(A)(1)  but  falls 
to  do  so  as  a  transplanted  vehicle  manufac- 
turer. 

(3)  Revocation  or  amendment  of  certifi- 
CATIONS.- If  the  Secretary  finds,  after  notice 
and  opportunity  for  a  hearing  In  accordance 
with  section  554  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code.  that,  on  the  basis  of  evidence  provided 
by  a  manufacturer  that  is  certified  as  a  man- 
ufacturer under  section  103(a)(2)(A),  (B),  or 
(C)  (or  evidence  otherwise  available  to  the 
Secretary)  that  the  manufacturer— 

(A)  no  longer  qualifies  for  such  certifi- 
cation: or 

(B)  qualifies  for  a  different  certification: 
the  Secretary  shall  either  revoke  or  amend 
the  certification,  as  appropriate. 

(b)  AUTHORITY  To  Obtain  Information.— 
(1)  In  general.— The  authority  granted  to 

the  Secretary  under  subsection  (b)(1)  of  sec- 
tion 505  of  the  Motor  Vehicle  Information 
and  Cost  Saving  Act  (as  in  effect  on  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act)  to  obtain  infor- 
mation and  data,  and  access  thereto,  that  is 
considered  advisable  by  the  Secretary  for 


purposes  of  carrying  out  jart  V  of  that  Act 
may  be  used  by  the  Secretary  for  purposes  of 
obtaining  the  information  and  data,  and  ac- 
cess thereto,  that  is  necessary  or  appropriate 
to  carry  out  this  title. 

(2)  Enforcement.— The  authority  granted 
to  the  district  courts  of  the  United  States 
under  subsection  (bK2)  of  such  section  505  to 
enforce  compliance  with  action  taken  by  the 
Secretary  under  subsection  (b)(1)  of  such  sec- 
tion may  be  used  by  such  courts  to  enforce 
actions  taken  by  the  Secretory  under  para- 
graph (1)  for  purposes  of  carrying  out  this 
tiUe. 

(c)  Regulations.— 

(1)  In  general.- The  Secretary  shall  pre- 
scribe such  regulations  that  are  necessary  or 
appropriate  to  carry  out  this  title,  including 
such  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  or  ap- 
propriate regarding— 

(A)  procedures  and  methodologies  regard- 
ing— 

(1)  the  submission,  amendment,  and  rev- 
ocation of  certifications  under  subsection 
(a). 

(ii)  determinations  regarding  the  value  of 
motor  vehicle  and  motor  vehicle  part  pro- 
duction: and 

(ill)  the  making  of  findings  regarding 
motor  vehicles  that  should  be  treated  as 
products  of  Japan  under  section  103(l)(C)(li): 

(B)  the  toking  of  contingency  actions 
under  section  302(a)(3):  and 

(C)  constructive  ownership  for  purposes  of 
preventing  the  evasion  of  the  provisions  of 
this  subtitle  by  related  sources  through  such 
devices  as  the  estobllshment  of  tiered  enti- 
ties, the  holding  of  assets  through  multiple 
entities,  or  the  holding  of  assets  through 
family  members. 

(2)  Interim  regulations.- The  Secretory 
shall  promulgate  interim  regulations  regard- 
ing the  procedures  and  methodologies  re- 
ferred to  in  paragraph  (1)(A)  no  later  than 
180  days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

(d)  Civil  Penalties.— Any  person  who 
knowingly  violates  any  provision  of  this 
title  (other  than  section  302(b)(4)).  or  any 
rule  or  regulation  Issued  under  this  title, 
shall  be  liable,  after  notice  and  opportunity 
for  a  hearing  in  accordance  with  section  554, 
of  title  5.  United  Stotes  Code,  and  subject  to 
subsection  (e).  to  the  United  Stotes  for  a 
civil  penalty  of  not  more  than  $10,000.  Each 
day  of  a  continuing  violation  under  this  sub- 
section shall  constitute  a  separate  offense. 
The  Secretory  may  compromise,  modify,  or 
remit,  with  or  without  conditions,  any  pen- 
alty that  Is  subject  to  imposition  or  that  has 
been  imposed  for  a  violation  of  this  sub- 
section. 

(e)  Procedures  for  assessing,  and  Re- 
view OF,  Civil  Penalties.— 

(1)  notice.— Before  issuing  an  order  assess- 
ing a  civil  penalty  against  any  person  for  a 
violation  under  subsection  (d)  or  section 
302(b)(4).  the  Secretory  shall  provide  to  such 
person  written  notice  of  the  proposed  pen- 
alty. 

(2)  Assessment.— The  Secretory  shall 
promptly  assess  such  penalty,  by  order,  after 
the  day  of  the  receipt  of  the  notice  under 
paragraph  (1)  of  the  proposed  penalty. 

(3)  Enforcement  of  assessment.— If  the 
penalty  has  not  been  paid  within  90  calendar 
days  after  the  assessment  order  has  been 
made  under  paragraph  (2).  the  Secretory 
shall  Institute  an  action  In  the  appropriate 
district  court  of  the  United  Stotes  for  an 
order  affirming  the  assessment  of  the  civil 
penalty.  The  court  shall  have  authority  to 
review  de  novo  the  law  and  the  facte  in- 
volved, and  shall  have  jurisdiction  to  enter  a 


judgment  enforcing,  modifying,  and  enforc- 
ing as  so  modified  or  setting  aside  in  whole 
or  in  part,  such  assessment. 

(4)  Recovery  if  assessment  not  paid.— If 
any  person  fails  to  pay  an  assessment  of  a 
civil  penalty  after  the  appropriate  district 
court  has  entered  final  judgment  in  favor  of 
the  Secretary  under  paragraph  (3).  the  Sec- 
retary shall  institute  an  action  to  recover 
the  amount  of  such  penalty  in  any  appro- 
priate district  court  of  the  United  Stotes.  In 
such  action,  the  validity  and  appropriateness 
of  such  final  assessment  order  or  judgment 
shall  not  be  subject  to  review. 
SEC.  SM.  ANNUAL  REPORTS  ON  IMPLEMENTA- 
TION OF  TITLE. 

(a)  In  General.— Not  later  than  90  days 
after  the  close  of  each  calendar  year  referred 
to  in  section  302(a),  the  Secretary,  after  co- 
ordination with  the  Trade  Representotive. 
shall  submit  to  the  House  of  Representotlves 
and  the  Senate  a  report  that  addresses  the 
following  issues  with  respect  to  that  year: 

(1)  The  operation  of  the  quantltotive  im- 
port restrictions  and  production  restrictions 
estoblished  under  section  302(a)  and  .(b),  if 
such  year  is  within  the  import  and  produc- 
tion restriction  implementotlon  period. 

(2)  The  resulte  of  the  negotiations  carried 
out  pursuant  to  section  401(b)  and  any  rec- 
ommendation for  modification  of  section  302 
that  the  Secretory  and  the  Trade  Represent- 
ative considers  appropriate — 

(A)  in  view  of  the  resulte  of  such  negotia- 
tions: or 

(B)  as  an  incentive  to  achieve  further 
progress  in  such  negotiations. 

(3)  The  extent  to  which  motor  vehicle  man- 
ufacturers that  are  located  in  the  United 
Stotes  and  Canada  and  that  annually 
produce  motor  vehicles  with  domestic  con- 
tent value  of  75  percent  or  more — 

(A)  committed  the  net  cash  flow  from  their 
motor  vehicle  production  operations  In  the 
United  Stotes  to  reinvestment  in.  and  mod- 
ernization and  improvement  of.  plant  and 
equipment  and  production  capability  and 
quality,  research  and  development,  and  other 
appropriate  projecte  and  activities  aimed  at 
improving  their  annual  share  of  InWrstote 
sales  and  achieving  excellence  in  manufac- 
turing motor  vehicles,  such  as— 

(I)  the  use  of  working  capltol  for  motor  ve- 
hicle operations  and  programs  for  the  re- 
training of  workers,  and 

(II)  actions  to  produce  price-competitive 
and  quality-competitive  producte.  to  control 
coste  of  production  (including  employment 
coste)  and  to  Improve  productivity;  and 

(B)  took  effective  actions  to  maintoln  and 
improve  their  international  competitiveness. 
The  report  may  not.  with  respect  to  this 
paragraph,  reveal  trade  secrets  or  financial, 
competitive,  or  business  information  that 
could  adversely  affect  such  manufacturers. 

(4)  The  extent  to  which  Japan  and  other 
nations.  Including  the  European  Community, 
subsidize  motor  vehicle  and  motor  vehicle 
parts  manufacturing  firms  that  export  to  the 
United  Stotes.  or.  otherwise  assist  such  firms 
to  be  more  competitive  in  the  United  Stotes. 

(b)  Net  Cash  Flow.— For  purposes  of  sub- 
section (a)(3)(A>— 

(1)  the  term  "net  cash  fiow"  means  annual 
net  (after-tox)  Income  plus  depreciation,  de- 
pletion allowances,  amortization,  changes  in 
reserves  minus  dividends  and  paymento  on 
short-term  and  long-term  debts  and  liabil- 
ities, and  such  other  relevant  factors  that 
are  normal  to  the  business  activities  of 
motor  vehicle  manufacturers:  and 

(2)  the  Secretary  shall  toke  Into  account, 
as  a  part  of  such  report,  the  cash  (generated 
from  other  than  motor  vehicle  manufactur- 


ing operations)  in  excess  of  net  cash  flow 
that  domestic  vehicle  manufacturers  com- 
mitted to  their  motor  vehicle  production  op- 
erations in  the  United  Stotes  and  other  eco- 
nomic, regulatory  trade,  and  competitive 
factors  that  may  adversely  affect  or  limit 
their  operations  and  the  sale  of  their  prod- 
ucte in  the  United  Stotes  and  internation- 
ally. 

TITLE  IV— NEGOTIATIONS  AND  OTHER 
ACTIONS 

SEC.  4*1.  NEGOTUTIONS  OF  AGREEMENTS  PRO- 
VIDING FOR  MUTUALLY  ADVAN- 
TAGEOUS INTERNATIONAL  TRADE 
IN  MOTOR  VEmCLE  PARTS  AND 
MOTOR  VEHICLES. 

(a)  Bilateral  Negotiations  Wpth  Japan.— 
Not  later  than  45  days  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Trade  Represent- 
ative shall  enter  into  negotiations  with  the 
Government  of  Japan  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
tering into  a  bilateral  agreement  that  faclU- 
totes— 

(1)  a  phased-in  increase  In  the  utilization 
by  motor  vehicle  manufacturers  that  are 
transplanted  vehicle  manufacturers  of  motor 
vehicle  parte  produced  by  domestic  parte 
manufacturers  so  that  such  parte  constitute 
60  percent  or  more  of  the  totol  value  of  all 
motor  vehicle  parte  used  in  the  production  in 
the  United  Stotes  of  motor  vehicles  by  each 
transplanted  vehicle  manufacturer:  and 

(2)  the  elimination  of  those  aspecte  of  the 
Japanese  automotive  distribution  system 
that  affecte  the  access  of  motor  vehicle  parte 
made  by  domestic  parte  manufacturers  to 
the  Japanese  market. 

(b)  Multilateral  Negotiations.— Not 
later  than  180  days  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act.  the  Trade  Represento- 
tive shall  enter  into  negotiations  with  rep- 
resentotlves of  the  European  Community, 
the  Government  of  Japan,  and  the  govern- 
mento  of  other  major  motor  vehicle  produc- 
ing countries  for  the  purpose  of  entering  Into 
a  multilateral  agreement  that  rationalizes 
world-wide  market  access  and  production  of 
motor  vehicles  and  motor  vehicle  parts. 

SEC.  401.  ACTIONS  UNDER  UNITED  STATES 
TRADE  REMEDY  LAWS  WITH  RE- 
SPECT TO  CERTAIN  UNFAIR  ACTS, 
POLICIES,  AND  PRACTICEa 

(a)  "301"  Action  With  Respect  to  Bar- 
riers to  the  Market  access  of  United 
States-Produced  Motor  Vehicle  Parts.— 

(1)  In  general.— On  the  45th  day  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  all  acto, 
practices,  and  policies  of  Japan  that  affect 
the  access  to  the  Japanese  market  of  motor 
vehicle  parte  produced  by  domestic  parte 
manufacturer  (including,  but  not  limited  to. 
the  acte.  policies,  and  practices  utilized  m 
the  Japanese  automotive  distribution  sys- 
tem and  the  relationships  commonly  known 
as  "Keireteu")  shall,  for  purposes  of  title  m 
of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974.  be  considered  as 
being  acte.  practices,  and  policies  of  a  for- 
eign country  that  are  unjustifiable  and  bur- 
den or  restrict  United  Stotes  commerce.  The 
Trade  Representotive  shall  immediately  pro- 
ceed to  determine,  in  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 304(a)(1)(B)  of  such  Act.  what  action  to 
toke  under  section  301(a)  of  such  Act  to  ob- 
toln  the  elimination  of  such  acte.  practices, 
and  policies. 

(2)  additional  response  authority.— The 
scope  of  authority  for  action  that  may  be 
token  under  section  301(a)  of  the  Trade  Act 
of  1974  with  respect  to  any  act.  policy,  or 
practice  referred  to  in  paragraph  (1)  includes 
an  increase  in  the  percentage  set  forth  In 
section  103(2)(B)(ii)  of  this  Act  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  qualification  of  Japanese 
sources  as  domesUc  vehicle  manufacturers. 
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(3)  Ni^ooTiATiON  AGENDA.— If  the  Trade  Rep- 

ve  decides  to  take  action  referred  to 

301(c)(1)(C)  with  respect  to  an  act, 

or  policy  referred  to  in  paragraph 

thejtgenda  for  negotiations  shall  include, 

limited  to— 

gfiarantees  for  sales  in  the  Japanese 

of  motor  vehicle  parts  produced  by 

c  parts  manufacturers  in  an  BLggre- 

arfount  equal  to  the  percentage  of  such 

that  would  be  held  by  motor  vehicle 

produced  by  such  manufacturers  in  the 

of  unfair  Japanese  acts,  practices, 

cies; 

elimination    or    modification    of 
4Bpects  of  the  Japanese  automotive 
system  and  Keiretsu  relation- 
act  as  barriers  to  the  access  to  the 
market  of  motor  vehicle  parts  pro- 
domestic  parts  manufacturers;  and 
establishment  of  procedures  for  the 
of  information  between  the  appro- 
akencies  of  the  United  States  and  Jap- 
g  )vernments  that  will  permit  the  ac- 
Lssessment  of  the  bilateral  trade  in 
rehicle  parts,  particularly  with  re- 
the  extent  of  the  purchase  of  motor 
parts   produced   by   domestic   parts 
for  use  by  Japanese  sources 
nese  market. 

AltomONAL  ESTIMATES  AND  CONSEQUEN 

E  i"FECT.— The    Trade     Representative 

pr  }mptly  estimate,  on  the  basis  of  the 

inffrmation  available — 

percentage  share  of  the  Japanese 
for  motor  vehicle  parts  that  is  cur- 
( ccounted  for  by  motor  vehicle  parts 
by  domestic  parts  manufacturers; 
percentage  share  of  the  Japanese 
for  motor  vehicle  parts  which  would 
for  by  motor  vehicle  parts  but 
practices,  or  policies  of  the  kind  re- 
in subsection  (a);  and 
dollar  value  of  the  difference  be- 
percentage  shares  estimated  under 
(A)  and  (B). 
nfegotiations  referred  to  in  paragraph 
i  Dsuccessful,  any  action  subsequently 
u  ider  section  301  of  the  Trade  Act  of 
esponse  to  the  Japanese  acts,  prac- 
policies  involved  shall  be  substan- 
e^uivalent  in  effect  to  the  dollar  value 
under  subparagraph  (C). 

D^INrnON   OF   JAPANESE   MARKET.— For 

of  this  subsection,  the  term  "Japa- 

means  the  market  for  motor 

parts   (whether   for   original   equip- 

aftermarket  purposes)  to  be  used  in 

profuction  or  repair  of  motor  vehicles 

by  Japanese  sources,  whether 

or  in  the  United  States. 

Ai'tTDUMPiNO  Investigation  Regarding 

Motor  Vehicle  Parts.— The  Sec- 

ihall    commence    an    investigation 

84ctlon  732(a)  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930 

whether  Imports  of  motor  vehi- 

that  are  products  of  Japan  into  the 

I  .tates,  or  sales  (or  the  likelihood  of 

such  parts  for  importation  into  the 

States,  constitute  the  elements  for 

imp  tsition  of  antidumping  duties  under 

'  31  of  such  Act. 

STUDY  REGARDING  APPUCATION  OF 
INTERNAL  REVENUE  LAWS. 

any   other   provision   of 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  sub- 

r^rt  to  the  Congress  by  January  1, 

the  extent  to  which- 

operations  within  the  Unlt- 

by  related  sources  are  in  compli- 

the  internal  revenue  laws,  partlcu- 

th4ee  relating  to  transfer  pricing;  and 

Internal  Revenue  Service  Is  audit- 
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SEC.  «M.  classification  OF  MOTOR  VEHICLES 
FOR  THE  TRANSPORT  OF  GOO06. 

(a)  In  General.— The  Additional  United 
States  Notes  to  chapter  87  of  the  Harmonized 
Tariff  Schedule  of  the  United  States  are 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  note: 

"3.  Any  motor  vehicle  that  is— 
"(a)  a  light  truck  within  the  meaning  of  sec- 
tion 523.5  of  title  49  of  the  Code  of  Federal 
Regulations  (as  in  effect  on  October  1,  1990): 
or 

"(b)  a  light-duty  truck  within  the  meaning 
of  such  term  as  defined  in  section  86.082-2  of 
title  40  of  the  Code  of  Federal  Regulations 
(as  in  effect  July  1,  1990); 
shall  be  classified  under  heading  8704.". 

(b)  Effective  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  applies  with  respect 
to  goods  entered,  or  withdrawn  from  ware- 
house for  consumption,  on  or  after  the  15th 
day  after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  today  to  join  my  colleagrues  in 
introducing  the  Trade  Enhancement 
Act  of  1992. 

We  have  seen  the  terrible  toll  Japan's 
unfair  trade  policies  have  taken  on  our 
domestic  Industries.  General  Motors, 
one  of  America's  largest  companies,  re- 
cently announced  its  plan  to  close  over 
20  plants  and  lay  off  approximately 
43,000  blue-collar  workers  and  25,000 
white-collar  workers.  This  is  directly 
related  to  Japanese  trade  policies.  In 
my  own  State  of  Illinois,  I  have  auto, 
auto  parts,  steel,  and  machine  tool 
companies  that  have  been  devastated 
by  Japanese  imports. 

We  need  to  act  before  any  more  of 
our  industries  are  ravaged  by  Japan's 
unfair  trade  practices.  This  bill  would 
require  Japan  to  reduce  its  trade  defi- 
cit with  us  by  20  percent  annually  over 
5  years  until  it  is  eliminated.  If  Japan 
does  not  act,  imports  of  Japanese  autos 
and  auto  parts  would  be  restricted. 
Seventy-five  percent — over  $30  billion— 
of  our  trade  deficit  with  Japan  comes 
from  autos  and  auto  parts. 

In  addition,  two  unfair  trade  cases 
would  be  initiated  against  Japan  on 
auto  parts,  and  the  administration 
would  be  required  to  begin  multilateral 
negotiations  with  the  European  Com- 
munity, Japan,  and  other  major  auto 
producing  countries  to  rationalize 
worldwide  market  access  and  produc- 
tion. 

Since  1963,  the  entire  world  has  had  a 
trade  deficit  with  Japan.  For  29  years, 
the  United  States,  Germany,  China, 
Australia,  everyone  has  had  a  trade 
deficit  with  Japan.  Japan's  trade  sur- 
plus jumped  84  percent  in  December 
from  a  year  earlier.  Clearly,  it  is  not 
only  America  that  has  problems  selling 
its  products  to  Japan. 

As  a  result  of  Japan's  unfair  trade 
policies,  our  1991  estimated  trade  defi- 
cit with  Japan  will  be  $42  billion.  That 
is  $42  billion  less  that  we  could  be 
spending  in  this  country— supporting 
our  industries — supporting  our  work- 
ers. 

If  we  could  eliminate  all  of  Japan's 
structural     barriers:     restrictive     dis- 
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tribution  system,  exclusionary  busi- 
ness practices,  Keiretsu  relationships, 
regulatory  disincentives,  land  policies, 
and  predatory  pricing  practices— we 
would  not  need  this  bill. 

If  we  could  eliminate  Japan's  restric- 
tions on  foreigrn  agricultural  products, 
Japan's  restrictions  on  foreign  direct 
investment  in  certain  industries,  Ja- 
pan's continued  restrictions  on  our 
services  industry — we  would  not  need 
this  bill. 

Unfortunately,  the  numerous  years 
we  have  spent  in  talks,  including  the 
President's  recent  trade  mission,  have 
not  proven  to  be  effective.  Japan's 
commitment  to  purchase  20,000  United 
States  cars  and  $19  billion  in  auto  parts 
was  small  to  begin  with;  now  we  hear 
even  that  small  promise  had  dis- 
appeared. Prime  Minister  Kiichi 
Miyazawa  and  Toyota  Chairman  Eiji 
Toyota  have  stated  that  Japan's  plan 
to  purchase  United  States  autos  and 
auto  parts  is  only  a  target.  Their  state- 
ments demonstrate  that  efforts  to  ad- 
dress Japanese  trade  barriers  go  no- 
where and  commitments  mean  nothing. 

Worse,  Japanese  officials  have  now 
attempted  to  place  the  blame  for  our 
trade  deficit  on  American  workers  and 
the  quality  of  American  products.  Our 
industries  and  our  workers  are  some  of 
the  best  in  the  world. 

The  domestic  auto  industry,  for  ex- 
ample, has  made  great  strides  in 
streamlining  its  system,  improving 
productivity,  reducing  costs,  and  man- 
ufacturing a  reliable  and  energy  effi- 
cient product.  In  addition,  American 
workers  are  linked  No.  1  in  productiv- 
ity compared  to  workers  in  Japan,  Ger- 
many, Britain,  Korea,  Canada,  and 
other  industrialized  countries.  Trying 
to  lay  the  blame  on  American  workers 
is  not  going  to  work. 

Clearly,  given  the  comments  made  by 
Japanese  officials  and  executives  and 
any  lack  of  real  results  fi-om  the  Presi- 
dent's recent  trip,  something  concrete 
must  be  done.  A  healthy  American 
manufacturing  base  is  vital  to  the  con- 
tinued strength  of  our  economy.  Given 
Japan's  longstanding  intransigence  on 
this  issue  and  the  ruinous  effect  trade 
barriers  has  had  on  United  States  in- 
dustry, I  believe  this  is  our  best  solu- 
tion. 

I  want  to  add  that  this  bill  is  not  an 
excuse  for  American  car  makers  to  in- 
crease prices.  Increasing  prices  would 
harm  our  consumers  and  ultimately 
harm  our  auto  industry.  This  bill  is  in- 
tended to  address  Japan's  unfair  trade 
practices.  This  bill  would  give  our  in- 
dustries the  chance  to  compete,  to 
produce,  and  to  survive.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  bill. 
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By  Mr.  DURENBERGER  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Jeffords): 
S.  2146.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Solid 
Waste  Disposal  Act  to  require  that  cer- 
tain solid  wastes  be  managed  as  haz- 
ardous wastes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Environment  and  Public  Works. 


solid  waste  disposal  act  AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
I  am  introducing  a  bill  today  that  will 
solve  a  serious  problem  in  the  Nation's 
hazardous  waste  law  that  was  created 
by  a  court  decision  delivered  during 
the  recent  congrressional  recess. 

On  December  6,  1991,  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals for  the  District  of  Columbia  de- 
cided Shell  Oil  Company  versus  EPA,  a 
case  challenging  various  aspects  of  a 
1980  EPA  rulemaking  implementing 
hazardous  waste  management  require- 
ments under  the  Resource  Conserva- 
tion and  Recovery  Act  [RCRA]. 

The  court  in  Shell  Oil  held  that  EPA 
improperly  issued  two  rules,  the  mix- 
ture and  derived-from  rules,  in  viola- 
tion of  the  rulemaking  requirements  of 
the  Administrative  Procedure  Act 
[APA].  The  APA  requires  that  inter- 
ested parties  be  given  notice  and  an 
adequate  opportunity  to  comment  on 
rules  promulgated  by  administrative 
agencies. 

The  court  ordered  the  two  rules  va- 
cated as  of  January  21,  1992,  because  it 
found  that  inclusion  of  the  rules  in 
EPA's  1980  final  rule,  was  not  fore- 
shadowed by  the  Agency's  earlier  pro- 
posed rule.  Therefore,  because  Shell  Oil 
had  not  been  given  notice  of  the  rules 
prior  to  their  becoming  final,  the  court 
held  that  Shell  was  illegally  denied  its 
opportunity  to  comment  on  the  rules. 

"The  court  made  it  clear  that  it  was 
vacating  the  rules  on  entirely  proce- 
dural grounds  and  did  not  have  a  quar- 
rel with  their  content.  In  fact,  the 
court  suggested  that  EPA  immediately 
repromulgate  the  rules  on  an  interim 
final  basis  which  is  allowed  under  the 
APA  under  extraordinary  cir- 
cumstances. 

The  mixture  and  derived-from  rules 
are  critically  important  underpinnings 
of  EPA's  hazardous  waste  program. 
Without  these  rules  it  is  possible  that 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  tons  of  haz- 
ardous waste  could  become  automati- 
cally deregulated.  It  it  the  kind  of  ex- 
traordinary circumstance  that  would, 
even  in  view  of  the  Court,  justify  an  in- 
terim-final rule. 

The  mixture  rule  provides  that  if  a 
generator  mixes  a  hazardous  and  a 
nonhazardous  waste  together,  the  en- 
tire mixture  becomes  hazardous.  This 
rule  was  developed  to  prevent  hazard- 
ous waste  generators  from  simply  di- 
luting hazardous  waste  to  a  level  no 
longer  legally  hazardous  under  RCRA 
but  which  nevertheless  remains  a 
threat  to  human  health  and  the  envi- 
ronment. 

The  derived-from  rule  provides  that 
residues  from  the  treatment  storage,  or 
disposal  of  hazardous  waste  remain 
hazardous.  For  example,  as  a  residue 
ftom  the  burning  of  hazardous  waste, 
incinerator  ash  from  hazardous  waste 
incinerators  is  Itself  considered  a  haz- 
ardous waste  because  of  the  derived- 
from  rule. 

Since  their  inception,  these  rules 
have  been  assailed  as  overly  inclusive. 


In  some  cases,  wastes  that  aren't  really 
hazardous  must  be  managed  as  if  they 
are.  While,  at  times  the  rules  have  re- 
sulted in  the  regulation  of  non- 
hazardous  waste  as  hazardous,  EPA  has 
provided  a  mechanism  to  solve  that 
problem.  Individual  facility  operators 
can  apply  to  have  their  wastes  delisted. 

The  delisting  process  has  been  criti- 
cized as  too  time  consuming  by  the 
regulated  community  and  unprotective 
by  the  environmental  community. 
These  criticisms  have  resulted  in  calls 
for  changes  in  the  delisting  process  as 
well  as  calls  for  more  general  relief 
from  the  allegedly  overly  inclusive 
scope  of  the  derived  from  the  mixture 
rules. 

Because  of  this  criticism,  some  see 
the  Shell  Oil  case  as  an  opportunity  to 
fix  the  mixture  and  derived  from  rules. 
But  most  agree  that  during  some  in- 
terim period,  the  mixture  and  derived 
from  rules  should  be  restored  to  assure 
that  hazardous  waste  generators  don't 
simply  dilute  their  waste  to  avoid  reg- 
ulation. 

The  court's  order  vacating  the  rules 
was  scheduled  to  become  effective  yes- 
terday, January  21,  1992.  In  its  decision, 
the  court  advised  EPA  to  repromulgate 
the  rules  on  an  interim  emergency 
basis  to  avoid  the  dangers  that  may  be 
I>osed  by  the  automatic  deregulation  of 
many  hazardous  waste  if  the  rules  were 
to  lapse. 

Several  Members  of  the  Senate,  the 
attorneys  general  of  25  States,  the  en- 
vironmental community,  the  hazardous 
waste  treatment  industry,  and  many  in 
the  regulated  community,  most  nota- 
bly, the  American  Petroleum  Institute, 
have  also  written  to  EPA  in  support  of 
reissuance  of  the  rules  on  an  interim 
basis  while  new  rules  are  reworked. 

We  were  all  hoping  that  EPA  would 
announce  that  the  rules  were  being 
repromulgated.  However,  on  yesterday 
afternoon  we  were  surprised  to  learn  by 
way  of  a  press  release  from  the  Agency 
that  the  rules  would  not  be  reissued. 
Instead  EPA  asked  the  court  to  rehear 
the  case.  There  is  not  much  likelihood 
that  the  court  will  reverse  it  previous 
procedural  finding.  In  reality,  EPA's 
request  for  a  rehearing  was  simply  a 
move  to  buy  more  time. 

Apparently,  there  is  controversy 
within  the  administration  on  how  to 
proceed.  It  is  not  clear  who  has  pre- 
vented EPA  from  reissuing  the  rules. 
But  they  were  not  published.  When  the 
court  refuses  EPA's  request  for  a  re- 
hearing, as  it  surely  will,  the  decision 
vacating  this  rule  will  become  effective 
and  the  RCRA  hazardous  waste  man- 
agement program  will  be  undermined 
to  a  significant  degree.  That  would  be 
most  unfortunate. 

Congress  may  well  need  to  take  ac- 
tion on  an  emergency  basis,  if  the  exec- 
utive is  unable  to  respond  to  the 
court's  decision  in  a  timely  way.  To 
that  end  I  am  introducing  legislation 
that  would  place  the  mixture  and  de- 


rived from  rules  in  the  RCRA  statute. 
This  is  not  a  perfect  bill.  It  does  not 
answer  the  complaint  that  the  rules  as 
they  stand  are  over  inclusive.  It  also 
does  not  resolve  the  question  of  retro- 
activity. What  happens  to  the  enforce- 
ment cases  that  were  brought  based  on 
the  mixture  and  derived  from  rules  be- 
tween 1980  and  1992. 

But  the  bill  does  send  a  message  to 
the  administration.  We  in  the  Congress 
will  not  allow  these  fundamental 
underpinnings  of  the  RCRA  hazardous 
waste  program  be  jettisoned  through 
any  failure  to  act. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  ask  that  the 
text  of  the  bill  and  several  letters  be 
printed  in  the  Recxjrd  along  with  my 
comments  today. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2146 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled, 

SEC.  1.  Section  1004(5)  of  the  Solid  Waste 
Disposal  Act  Is  amended  by; 

(1)  Inserting  "(A)"  after  "(5)"; 

(2)  striking  "(A)"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "(1)"; 

(3)  striking  "(B)"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "(11)";  and 

(4)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  paragraphs: 

"(B)  The  term  "hazardous  waste"  includes 
any  solid  waste,  not  speciflcally  excluded  by 
the  Administrator  pursuant  to  paragraph 
(D),  that^ 

"(i)  Is  a  mixture  of  a  solid  waste  and  a  haz- 
ardous waste  that  has  been  listed  under  40 
CFR  261  subpart  D;  or 

"(11)  Is  a  mixture  of  a  solid  waste  and  a 
hazardous  waste  that  exhibits  one  or  more  of 
the  characteristics  identifled  under  40  CFR 
261  subpart  C,  unless  the  resultant  mixture 
no  longer  exhibits  any  such  characteristic. 

"(C)  The  term  "hazardous  waste"  includes 
any  solid  waste,  not  specifically  excluded  by 
the  Administrator  pursuant  to  paragraph 
(D),  that  Is  a  solid  waste  generated  from  the 
treatment,  storage  or  disposal  of  a  hazardous 
waste. 

"(D)  The  Administrator  may  by  rule  ex- 
clude from  the  definition  of  hazardous  waste 
specific  solid  wastes  or  categories  of  solid 
wastes  that  would  otherwise  be  deemed  haz- 
ardous wastes  under  this  Act  solely  as  the 
result  of  paragraph  (C)  or  (D).". 

COMMriTEE  ON  ENVIRONMENT  AND 
PUBUC  WORKS, 

Washington.  DC.  January  9. 1992. 
Hon.  William  K.  Reilly, 
Administrator.    U.S.  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Reilly:  It  has  come  to  our  at- 
tention that  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals,  in 
the  case  of  Shell  Oil  Co.  v.  EPA,  No.  80-1532 
(D.C.  Cir.  Dec.  6,  1991),  has  recently  vacated 
the  Agency's  "mixture"  and  "derived-from" 
rules  on  the  procedural  grounds  that  the 
Agency  failed  to  issue  the  rules  in  compli- 
ance with  the  requirements  of  the  Adminis- 
trative Procedure  Act  (APA). 

As  you  know,  these  rules  are  critical  to  the 
continued  operation  of  the  Agency's  haizard- 
ous  waste  program  in  a  comprehensive  and 
protective  manner.  As  the  program  is  cur- 
rently structured,  the  loss  of  these  rules 
could  result  in  hundreds  of  thousands  of  tons 
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waste  falling  outside  of  RCRA's 
waste  regulations. 
V  rge  you  to  follow  the  Court's  sugges- 
repromulgate  the  rules  on  an  Interim 
lursuant  to  the  "good  caus«"  exemp- 
the  APA.  Use  of  the  "good  cause"  ex- 
would  avoid,   in   the  Court's  own 
'the  dangers  that  may  be  posed  by  a 

inuity  in  the  regulation  of  hazardous 

*  *  ♦  " 

in  repromulgatlng  the  rules,  we 
that  the  Agency  has  been  under 
iressure  to  include  a  "sunset"  provi- 
the  interim  rule.  Given  the  complex- 
seriousness  of  the  issues  involved  in 
.  we  are  concerned  that  inclusion  of 
provision  may  prematurely  force  the 
to  make  critical  decisions  about  the 
of  RCRA's  hazardous  waste  program 
having  had  sufficient  time  to  serl- 
of  the  issues  involved  in  this  case, 
concerned  that  inclusion  of  such  a 
may  prematurely  force  the  Agency 
critical  decisions  about  the  future 
^'s  hazardous  waste  program  without 
had  sufficient  time  to  consider  the 
of  these  decisions, 
you  for  your  consideration  of  our 
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^ncerely. 

quentin  n.  burdick. 
Max  Baucus. 
John  H.  Chafee. 
Dave  Durenberger. 
James  M.  Jeffords. 

THt  State  of  Colorado.  Depart- 
N  ENT  OF  Law.  Office  of  the  At- 
torney General. 

Denver.  CO.  December  20. 1991. 
Oil  Co.  V.  EPA.  No.  80-1532  (D.C.  Cir. 
.  6.  1991). 
\^[LLLVM  K.  REUAY, 

U.S.   Environmental  Protection 
Ag^cy.  Washington.  DC. 

Mr.  Reilly:  As  the  chief  law  enforc- 
ur  respective  states,  we  write  to  urge 
Agency  to  repromulgate  the  mixture  and 
rules*  on  an  emergency  basis 
immediately.  If  the  decision  of  the 
rcuit  in  Shell  Oil  v.  EPA  to  vacate 
lesource  Conservation  and  Recovery 
RCRA)  regulations  were  to  become  final 
alternative  rule  in  place,  we  believe 
resulting  chaos  in  the  national  hazard- 
regulatory  system  will  be  severe, 
the  Agency  to  follow  the  court's 
to  repromulgate  the  derived-from 
mixture  rules  on  an  emergency  basis 
good  cause"  exception  of  the  Ad- 
Procedure  Act,  to  avoid,  in  the 
own  words,  "the  dangers  that  may  be 
y  a  discontinuity  in  the  regulation  of 
lus  wastes  *  *  *"   Slip  op.  at  20.   It 
remembered  that  the  court  stuck 
tfiese  rules  on  procedural  grounds,  and 
no  disapproval  of  the  rules  on  their 
Whatever  one's  views  of  the  mixture 
deiived-from  rules,  it  is  clear  that  they 
ifajor  significance   in  the   regulatory 
that  has  developed  over  the  past 
^ears  for  the  regulation  of  hazardous 
IVe  believe  that  it  would  be  a  major 
simply  to  let  these  rules  lapse  and 
the  regulatory  structure  into  chaos 


he 


I  ilztare  nile  requires  a  waste  to  be  reflated 

as  hazaqlous  If  It  Is  a  mixture  of  a  listed  hazardous 

other  material.  40  CFR  §261.3<aH2)  (Hi) 

The  dertved-f)t>m  rule  requires  a  waste  to 

as  a  hazardous  waste  if  it  was  "gen- 

tbe  treatment,  storage,  or  disposal  of  a 

waste,  including  any  sludge,  spill  residue. 

eix|sslon  control  dust,  or  leachate."  40  CFR 


rather  than  maintain  the  status  quo  and  re- 
serve possible  adjustments  to  these  complex 
rules  for  a  later,  orderly  rulemaking. 

Thank  you  for  your  consideration  of  our 
views. 
Very  truly  yours. 
Gale  A.  Norton,  Attorney  General  of  Col- 
orado: Grant  Woods,  Attorney  General 
of  Arizona:  Daniel  E.  Lungren,  Attor- 
ney General  of  California;  Richard 
Blumenthal,  Attorney  General  of  Con- 
necticut; Roland  W.  Burris,  Attorney 
General  of  Illinois;  Robert  T.  Stephan, 
Attorney  General  of  Kansas:  Fred 
Cowan,  Attorney  General  of  Kentucky: 
Michael  E.  Carpenter.  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  Maine:  Scott  Harshbarger,  At- 
torney General  of  Massachusetts: 
Frank  J.  Kelley,  Attorney  General  of 
Michigan;  Hubert  H.  Humphrey  m.  At- 
torney General  of  Minnesota. 
William  L.  Webster,  Attorney  General  of 
Missouri:  Frankie  Sue  Del  Papa,  Attor- 
ney General  of  Nevada;  John  P.  Arnold, 
Attorney  General  of  New  Hampshire; 
Robert  J.  Del  Tufo.  Attorney  (General 
of  New  Jersey:  Tom  Udall,  Attorney 
General  of  New  Mexico;  Lacy  H.  Thorn- 
burg,  Attorney  General  of  North  Caro- 
lina: Lee  Fisher,  Attorney  General  of 
Ohio:  Dave  Frohnmayer,  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  Oregon:  Ernest  D.  Preate,  Jr., 
Attorney  General  of  Pennsylvania: 
Mark  Bamett,  Attorney  General  of 
South  Dakota;  Charles  W.  Burson,  At- 
torney General  of  Tennessee;  Ken 
Eikenberry,  Attorney  General  of  Wash- 
ington; James  E.  Doyle,  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  Wisconsin:  Mary  Sue  Terry,  At- 
torney General  of  Virginia. 

December  18. 1991. 
William  K.  Reilly, 

Administrator.  Environmental  Protection  Agen- 
cy. Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Reilly:  We  are  writing  to  urge, 
in  the  strongest  possible  terms,  that  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  take  imme- 
diate steps  to  ensure  that  the  recent  decision 
in  Shell  Oil  v.  EPA  not  be  allowed  to  disrupt 
the  orderly  Implementation  of  the  nation's 
hazardous  waste  regulatory  program  under 
the  Resource  Conservation  and  Recovery  Act 
(RCRA).  As  you  know,  the  Shell  Oil  court  on 
December  6  vacated  EPA's  "mixture"  and 
"derived  from"  rules  for  lack  of  notice  and 
comment.  Since  their  promulgation  In  1980. 
those  rules  have  played  an  integral  role  in 
the  RCRA  program  by  providing  that  wastes 
mixed  with  or  derived  from  hazardous  waste 
must  be  managed  as  hazardous  (unless  other- 
wise excluded).  Numerous  RCRA  regulatory 
requirements  and  enforcement  policies  build 
upon  these  two  provisions. 

The  Shell  Oil  court  recognized  that  its  de- 
cision could  well  disrupt  RCRA  implementa- 
tion and  enforcement.  The  court  expressly 
noted  EPA's  option  of  re-promulgatlng  the 
mixture  and  derived-from  rules  on  an  in- 
terim final  basis,  effective  immediately, 
under  the  "good  cause"  exception  to  normal 
notice-and-comment  procedures. 

It  is  critical  that  the  Agency  avoid  the 
chaos  that  would  result  from  a  failure  to 
adopt  this  approach,  or  some  analogous 
mechanism  for  preserving  the  status  quo. 
while  the  Agency  reviews  this  matter  in  an 
orderly  fashion  and  promulgates  final  regu- 
lations as  appropriate.  The  Agency's  1980  ra- 
tionale for  adopting  the  mixture  and  de- 
rived-from rules— namely  concerns  about  en- 
forceability and  the  potential  for  fraud  by 
waste  generators,  as  well  as  the  significant 
hazard   of  mixed  and  derived-from   wastes 


themselves— remains  entirely  valid.  Even  if 
the  Agency  eventually  decides  to  develop  al- 
ternate regulations  addressing  these  con- 
cerns, and  thus  to  replace  the  mixture  and 
derived-fi-om  rules,  that  result  must  be  ac- 
complished through  an  orderly  rule  making 
process  that  allows  full  consideration  of  nu- 
merous technical  and  legal  complexities, 
along  with  a  host  of  thorny  implementation 
issues.  Full-fledged  public  participation  in 
this  process  will  be  crucial. 

Finally,  it  must  be  noted  that  the  Shell  Oil 
petitioner*— and  the  rest  of  the  regulated 
community— have  been  living  with  the  mix- 
ture and  derived-ffom  rules  for  over  a  dec- 
ade. Indeed,  after  filing  the  case  in  1960,  the 
petitioners  allowed  it  to  languish  with  no  ac- 
tion for  many  years.  There  is  clearly  no  eq- 
uitable basis  for  abandoning  the  rules  pre- 
cipitously at  this  juncture,  particularly 
given  that  the  rules  have  been  fully  inte- 
grated into  the  RCRA  program  as  a  whole 
during  this  interval. 

In  sum,  we  believe  that  it  would  verge  on 
the  irresponsible  for  the  Agency  to  fail  to 
preserve  long-established  regulations  that 
are  central  to  one  of  the  nation's  most  sig- 
nificant environmental  programs,  at  least 
while  an  orderly  rule  making  process  goes 
forward.  Recognizing  the  potential  disrup- 
tion to  the  RCRA  program,  the  Shell  Oil 
court  essentially  invited  the  Agency  to  pre- 
serve the  status  quo  during  that  process.  In 
the  interest  of  both  environmental  protec- 
tion and  good  government,  the  Agency 
should  act  now  to  ensure  that  these  rules  re- 
main in  effect  pending  further  rule  making. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Frederic  d.  Krupp. 
Executive        Director. 
Environmental     De- 
fense Fund. 
Michael  Fischer, 
Executive  Director.  Si- 
erra Club. 
John  H.  Adams, 
Executive        Director, 
Natural      Resources 
Defense  Council. 


By  Mr.  DeCONCINI  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  MCCAIN): 
S.  2147.  A  bill  to  expand  the  bound- 
aries of  the  Saguaro  National  Monu- 
ment, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

SAOUARO  NA'nONAL  MONUMENT  PROTECTION 
ACT 

•  Mr.  DECONCINI.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  along  with  my 
colleague.  Senator  McCain,  the 
Saguaro  National  Monument  Protec- 
tion Act  of  1992.  We  are  joined  in  this 
endeavor  by  the  newest  member  of  the 
Arizona  delegation.  Congressman  Ed 
Pastor,  who  will  also  be  introducing 
identical  legislation  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  These  bills  will  give 
the  Park  Service  the  capabilities  and 
resources  to  protect  the  Tucson  Moun- 
tain unit  of  the  Saguaro  National 
Monument  by  authorizing  the  expan- 
sion of  the  boundaries  to  include  an  ad- 
jacent 160-acre  parcel  of  land  adminis- 
tered by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  the  Saguaro  National 
Monument  is  situated  in  Pima  County, 
AZ.  It  is  comprised  of  two  management 
units,   the   Tucson  Mountain   District 


and  the  Rlncon  Mountain  District. 
These  units  are  separated  by  the  city 
of  Tucson.  The  Saguaro  National 
Monument  uniquely  offers  a  wilderness 
experience  in  an  urban  setting. 

In  order  to  fully  appreciate  the  val- 
ues that  win  be  protected  by  this  legis- 
lation, one  can  look  to  what  President 
Kennedy  said  as  he  established  the 
Tucson  Mountain  unit  in  1961: 

It  is  in  the  public  interest  to  add  to  the 
Saguaro  National  Monument  the  Tucson 
Mountain  Park  which  contains  a  remarkable 
display  of  relatively  undisturbed  lower 
Sonoran  desert  vegetation,  including  a 
saguaro  stand  which  equals  or  surpasses 
saguaro  stands  elsewhere  in  the  world. 

Those  that  have  seen  this  area  can 
understand  and  appreciate  what  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  was  talking  about  and 
can  be  tha:ikful  for  his  foresight. 

However,  development  pressures  on 
the  bounda.-y  of  the  west  unit  are  ad- 
versely impacting  the  natural  resource 
values  mentioned  by  President  Ken- 
nedy. The  Tucson  Mountain  unit  is  lo- 
cated in  a  fragile,  and  biologically  sen- 
sitive ecosystem  which  is  being  threat- 
ened by  encroaching  development  pres- 
sures from  the  neighboring  Tucson 
metropolitan  area  as  well  as  other  ac- 
tivities on  land  immediately  adjacent 
to  the  park  boundaries. 

Mr.  President,  in  response  to  these 
threats  facing  the  Tucson  Mountain 
unit,  I  was  successful  in  having  $100,000 
Included  in  the  fiscal  year  1992  Interior 
appropriations  bill.  This  funding  will 
enable  the  Park  Service  to  undertake  a 
comprehensive  boundary  study  to  iden- 
tify which  lands  will  be  appropriate  for 
possible  inclusion  into  the  monument. 
The  inclusion  of  these  parcels  within 
the  monument  boundary  will  provide  a 
buffer  to  protect  the  aforementioned 
resources  of  the  Tucson  Mountain  unit. 
It  is  estimated  that  this  study  is  ex- 
pected to  take  18  months  to  complete. 

The  question  may  be  asked,  "why  in- 
troduce a  bill  that  will  expand  the 
boundaries  to  include  only  the  160-acre 
parcel  of  land  administered  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Land  Management?  Also,  why 
do  it  prior  to  the  completion  of  the 
boundary  expansion  study?"  The  an- 
swer lies  in  the  fact  that  a  proposal 
was  recently  submitted  to  the  BLM  to 
reopen  a  gold  mine  on  this  parcel  be- 
fore the  Park  Service  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  consider  it  as  part  of  the 
boundary  expansion  study.  If  the  BLM 
would  have  approved  this  proposal, 
there  would  have  been  an  operating 
mine  on  the  boundary  of  the  Saguaro 
National  Monument.  Also,  the  possibil- 
ity of  this  parcel  ever  being  included  in 
the  monument  could  have  been  pre- 
cluded. I  think  that  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  either  of  these  situations  are  less 
than  desirable  for  the  protection  of  the 
monument. 

Responding  to  the  urgency  of  this 
situation.  Congressman  Pastor  and  I 
wrote  to  the  BLM  on  December  23  ex- 
pressing our  concerns  about  the  ad- 


verse consequences  that  would  result  if 
the  BLM  would  approve  the  proposal  to 
reopen  Old  Yuma  mine.  Also,  we  stated 
our  intentions  to  introduce  the 
Saguaro  National  Monument  Protec- 
tion Act  of  1992,  which  will  expand  the 
boundaries  of  the  Monument  to  include 
the  parcel  of  BLM  land  containing  the 
Old  Yuma  mine  site.  Fortunately,  in  a 
demonstration  of  real  leadership,  the 
BLM  denied  the  proposal  to  reopen  Old 
Yuma  mine. 

Notwithstanding  the  BLM's  recent 
actions  to  reject  the  proposal  to  open 
Old  Yuma  mine,  I  still  feel  compelled 
to  move  forward  with  this  legislation. 
The  introduction  of  this  legislation 
combined  with  the  action  taken  in  the 
fiscal  year  1992  Interior  appropriations 
bill,  will  demonstrate  a  real  commit- 
ment on  the  part  of  Congress  to  protect 
the  Tucson  Mountain  unit  of  the 
Saguaro  National  Monument. 

In  closing,  I  want  to  say  that  I  look 
forward  to  working  with  the  Park 
Service  as  they  proceed  with  the 
boundary  expansion  study  so  that  when 
it  is  completed,  we  can  incorporate 
their  results  into  the  Sagruaro  National 
Monument  Protection  Act  of  1992.  By 
doing  this,  we  will  ensure  that  future 
generations  will  continue  to  enjoy  and 
appreciate  the  resources  of  this  truly 
outstanding  Park  Service  unit. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  an  article 
written  by  Keith  Bagwell  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Arizona  Daily  Star  on 
December  15  and  the  bill  be  printed  in 

the  RECORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2147 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 
SECTION  1.  SHORT  TTTLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Saguaro  Na- 
tional Monument  Protection  Act  of  1992". 

SEC.  2.  nNDINGS  AND  PimPOSE. 

(a)  Findings. — Congress  finds  that — 

(1)  the  Tucson  Mountain  Unit  of  the 
Saguaro  National  Monument  continues  to  be 
exposed  to  threats  to  the  integrity  of  the 
natural  resources,  scenic  beauty,  and  natural 
processes  upon  which  its  establishment  was 
based  in  1961; 

(2)  these  threats  also  Impede  opportunities 
for  public  enjoyment,  education,  and  safety 
within  the  monument  in  general,  as  well  as 
opportunities  for  natural  solitude  within  the 
wilderness  area  of  the  monument  as  des- 
ignated by  Congress  in  1976; 

(3)  these  threats  are,  in  large  part,  due  to 
land  use  and  development  practices  on  pri- 
vate, State,  local,  and  other  Federal  lands 
immediately  adjacent  to  the  monument 
boundaries;  and 

(4)  the  monument  boundaries  in  effect  on 
the  day  before  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act  are  no  longer  appropriate  within  the 
context  of  the  continuing  residential  and 
commercial  growth  of  the  greater  metropoli- 
tan area  of  Tucson,  Arizona. 

(b)  PURPOSE.- The  purpose  of  this  Act  is  to 
authorize  the  addition  of  approximately  160 
acres  to  the  Tucson  Mountain  Unit  of  the 
Saguaro  National  Monument  in  order  to  pro- 


tect, preserve,  and  interpret  the  monument's 
resources,  and  to  provide  for  the  education 
and  benefit  of  the  public. 
SBC.  S.  DBFINITUmS. 
As  used  in  this  Act: 

(1)  Expansion  area.— The  term  "expansion 
area"  means  the  approximately  160  acres 
added  to  the  monument  by  this  Act. 

(2)  Monument.— The  term  "monument" 
means  the  Saguaro  National  Monument. 

(3)  Secretary.— The  term  "Secretary" 
means  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

SEC.  4.  EXPANSION  OF  MWIUMENT  BOUNDARIES. 

(a)  In  General.— ITie  monument  bound- 
aries are  revised  to  include  the  approxi- 
mately 160  acres  of  lands  and  interests  in 
lands  as  generally  contained  within  Town- 
ship 13  South.  Range  12  East,  Southeast  V«  of 
Section  9  of  the  Gila  and  Salt  Rivers  Merid- 
ian. 

(b)  AcQUismoN  OF  Lands.— 

(1)  In  general.— Subject  to  paragraph  (2), 
the  Secretary  may  acquire  lands  and  inter- 
ests in  lands  within  the  monument  bound- 
aries by  donation,  purchase  with  donated  or 
appropriated  funds,  exchange,  or  transfer 
from  another  Federal  agency. 

(2)  EXCEPTION.— Lands  and  interests  in 
lands  owned  by  the  State  of  Arizona  or  any 
political  subdivision  of  the  State  may  be  ac- 
quired only  by  donation  or  exchange. 

(c)  ADMINISTRATION.— Lands  and  Interests 
in  lands  acquired  pursuant  to  this  Act  shall 
be  administered  as  part  of  the  monument 
and  shall  be  subject  to  laws  applicable  to  the 
monument. 

(d)  WrrHDRAWAL.— Subject  to  valid  existing 
rights,  all  Federal  lands  within  the  expan- 
sion area  are  hereby  withdrawn  trom  all 
forms  of  entry,  appropriation,  or  disposal 
under  the  public  land  laws:  from  location, 
entry,  and  patent  under  the  United  States 
mining  laws;  and  from  disposition  under  all 
laws  pertaining  to  mineral  and  geothermal 
leasing,  and  all  amendments  thereto. 

(e)  Amendment  to  the  General  Manage- 
ment Plan.— Not  later  than  1  year  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary 
shall  review,  and  if  necessary  amend,  the 
monument's  general  plan  with  respect  to  the 
use  and  management  of  the  expansion  area. 

SEC.  S.  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS. 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
such  sums  as  are  necessary  to  carry  out  this 
Act. 

[From  the  Arizona  Daily  Star,  Dec.  15,  1991  i 

Blasting,  Trespassing  Complaints  Made 
(By  Keith  Bagwell) 

A  local  man's  effort  to  reopen  the  old 
Yuma  Mine  in  the  Tucson  Mountains  is  an- 
gering neighbors  and  worrying  the  National 
Park  Service. 

Irate  neighbors  include  a  Roman  Catholic- 
operated  religious  retreat,  the  president  of 
the  country's  largest  gold-mining  company, 
horseback  enthusiasts,  a  homebuilder  and 
members  of  the  area  neighborhood  associa- 
tion. 

Hundreds  of  people  either  live  near  the 
mine,  stay  at  the  Picture  Rocks  Retreat,  or 
hike  and  ride  horses  through  the  area  each 
year. 

The  gold  mine  is  on  a  160-acre  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  parcel  that  abuts  Saguaro 
National  Monument's  Tucson  Mountains 
Unit.  The  mine's  shafts  are  a  few  yards  fixim 
the  monument  boundary. 

No  one  knows  how  much  recoverable  gold 
and  other  valuable  minerals  are  locked  be- 
neath the  surface  of  the  mine,  which  officials 
say  dates  to  the  late  18008.  It  hasn't  been 
mined  for  decades. 
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cut  an  attempted  telephone  inter- 
I  really  have  no  comment  to 
the  matter,"  he  said. 

say  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Land 

should  not  allow  mining  at  all 

re^dential  area  so  near  the  monument. 

he  monument's  superintendent.  Bill 

tas  a  list  of  concerns  about  the  com- 

Inlng  plan. 

dLM  parcel  is  among  other  public  and 

lands  adjacent  to  the  monument  that 

Service  is  about  to  study  for  pos- 

he  ssLld. 

approved  SIOO.OOO  this  year  for  a 

study  of  the  Tucson  Mountain  Dis- 

'alek  said.  His  office  hopes  to  get  the 

to  18-month  study  under  way  by 

he  said. 

is  one  of  three  BLM  parcels  that 

monument,  and  we've  asked  the 

M  hold  them  for  our  study,"  he  said. 

officials  said  Congress'  1872  Min- 

ties  their  hands. 

mining  claimant  haa  filed  a  mining 

of  operations,"  said  Ray  Brady,  BLM's 

District  manager,  "We  have  to  take 

the  regulatory  procedures  .  .  . 

it." 

People    always    are    arguing 
1872  Mining  Law,  but  we  have  to 
it." 
say  someone  has  been  setting  off 
charges  at  the  mine,  which  federal 
not  allow  unless  a  mine  claimant 
approved  plan  of  operations. 
Bill  Kohler,  director  of  the  Pic- 
Rotiks  Retreat  a  mile  north  of  the  mine 
Thursday,  "Last  weekend  was  real- 
All  day  Saturday  and  into  Sunday 
t  lere  was  blasting  at  the  mine, 
loors  were  shaking  and  the  windows 
raftllng— it  reminded  me  of  the  1967  Los 
earthquake.    I    was    there    at    the 
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said  the  retreat  was  established  27 
to  offer  "hospitality  and  peace"  to 
any  denomination.  "Last  weekend 
I^aceful."  he  said. 
Wilson,    president   of   the   Tucson 
Mountains   Association,    said,    "We've   been 
the  blasting  periodically  for  more 
;  ear.  For  the  last  month,  we've  been 
blasts  almost  every  day." 
Gullette.   co-owner  of  Desert  High 
Stables  Inc..  6501  W.  Ina  Road,  said, 
blksting  could  spook  a  horse,  and  the 
coi  lid  be  hurt." 
Gulletf«  said  the  stable  boards  16  horses 
its  own  to  customers  for  rides  in 
,  including  Cactus  Canyon  in  the 
part  of  the  BLM  parcel, 
here  are  several  other  guest  ranches 
Stat  [es  out  here,"  she  said. 

Schwab,  a  geologist  in  BLMs  Phoe- 
ofn<  e  who  is  handling  the  pending  plan 
opera  tlons  for  the  Yuma  Mine,  said  any 
blastingjat  the  site  is  illegal. 

beyond  casual  use  of  the  site,  a 

>  must  have  an  approved  plan  of  op- 

or  acknowledged  notice  from  us." 

'Explosions  are  not  casual  use." 

said  the  BLM  has  not  given  Ari- 

Ex^lorlng  and  Mining  permission  to  use 

and  will  not  approve  the  Yuma 

of  operations  until  Jan.  13. 

said  the  1872  Mining  Law  does  not 

BLM,  or  any  other  agency,  to  deny 

operations.  "Claimants  have  a  right 

minerals."  he  said.  "We  only  can 


ensure  that  they  are  complying  with  envi- 
ronmental regulations." 

Don  Ducote,  the  BLM's  Tucson  Field  Office 
supervisor,  said  last  week:  "We've  heard  that 
blasting  is  going  on.  If  we  know  who  and 
where  they  are.  we  can  catch  them.  But  we 
have  a  lot  of  land  to  manage  and  we  can't  be 
everywhere." 

Ducote  said  officials  will  inspect  the  mine 
area  and  meet  with  the  mining  claimant  "to 
determine,  if  necessary,  if  he  is  responsible 
for  any  blasting." 

Privately  owned  land  is  on  three  sides  of 
the  BLM  mine  parcel,  and  the  monument  is 
on  the  other. 

Several  area  landowners  complained  that 
men  regularly  trespass  across  their  land  and 
their  neighbors'  land  to  work  at  the  mine. 

One  of  the  landowners  is  T.  Peter  Philip,  a 
Denver  resident  who  owns  20  acres  next  to 
the  BLM  land,  where  he  plans  to  have  a 
home  built.  Philip  is  president  of  Newmont 
Mining  Corp.,  the  nation's  largest  gold-min- 
ing company. 

"My  property  is  most  affected."  he  said  in 
a  telephone  interview  Wednesday.  "They 
have  been  cutting  my  locks,  removing  my 
signposts  and  trampling  vegetation. 

"I'm  certainly  not  against  mining,  but  it 
should  not  be  in  such  a  sensitive  area,  right 
next  to  Saguaro  National  Monument,  and 
not  be  done  irresponsibly."  he  said.  "That 
gives  the  industry  a  bad  name." 

Arizona  Exploring  and  Mining's  plan  of  op- 
erations calls  for  grading  a  road  across  the 
south  side  of  the  BLM  parcel  to  private  land 
on  the  west. 

Wolfswinkel  Group,  a  homebuildlng  com- 
pany, owns  the  private  land. 

Jay  Elllngson.  president  of  the  Chandler- 
based  company,  said.  "Someone's  been  tak- 
ing down  our  gate  for  several  months.  They 
have  no  permission  to  do  so." 

Elllngson  said  he  has  sent  several  letters 
to  Arizona  Exploring  and  Mining  without 
getting  results. 

"We're  not  interested  in  a  mine  operating 
in  the  area."  he  said.  "We  want,  at  some 
point,  to  develop  our  property." 

Brady  said  the  BLM  has  no  authority  to 
consider  issues  involving  access  to  mining 
claims. 

"We  only  ensure  that  activities  do  not 
cause  undue  or  unnecessary  damage  (to  the 
environment)."  he  said. 

Law  enforcement  agencies  deal  with  tres- 
passers, he  said. 

Sgt.  Rick  Kastigar.  the  Pima  County  Sher- 
iffs department  spokesman,  said.  "We've  re- 
sponded to  numerous  complaints  of  trespass- 
ing around  the  Yuma  Mine." 

He  said  that  in  response  to  a  Nov.  25  com- 
plaint from  someone  in  the  area,  a  deputy 
arrested  David  P.  Tribble.  47.  of  the  2500 
block  of  West  Curtis  Road,  on  a  mis- 
demeanor criminal  trespass  charge. 

Tribble.  who  was  in  a  vehicle  at  the  time, 
was  cited  and  released.  Kastigar  said.  Tribble 
could  not  be  reached  for  comment. 

Yuma. Mine  neighbors,  in  interviews  and  at 
a  meeting  with  BLM  officials  Wednesday 
night,  said  their  concern  goes  beyond  the 
short-term. 

Juanita  Simpson  asked  if  blasting  would 
be  a  permanent  part  of  an  ongoing  mining 
operation  at  the  site.  Brady  said  it  would. 

"This  is  a  residential  area  and  we  don't 
want  blasting  in  our  back  yards."  Simpson 
said.  "I'm  astonished  you  would  even  con- 
sider allowing  this." 

Tanya  Chliwnyj  (pronounced  "Klevnay"). 
who  lives  one-half  mile  from  the  mine.  said. 
"It's  well  known  that  mining  operations 
produce    more    than    twice    the    hazardous 


waste  than  the  average  industry  produces. 
We  don't  want  that. 

"And  the  1872  Mining  Law  allows  people  to 
snatch  land  for  fi*e  (mine  claimants  can  buy 
patents  giving  them  land  ownership  for  a  few 
dollars  an  acre)  and  then  they  can  build  any- 
thing on  it,"  she  said. 

The  BLM's  Schwab  said,  "If  a  claimant  can 
get  certification  that  he  has  found  any  type 
of  valuable  mineral,  he  can  apply  for  a  pat- 
ent, which  makes  the  land  private  property. 

"Whole  towns,  like  Payson.  have  been 
founded  on  patented  mining  claims,"  he  said. 

Palek  listed  technical  concerns  about  the 
plan  of  operations  in  a  Nov.  7  letter  to 
Brady.  He  said  the  plan  is  "not  specific  .  .  . 
confusing  and  contradictory." 

Palek's  letter  asked  for  "a  complete  rec- 
lamation plan  and  bonding  schedule,"  and 
for  the  plan  to  address  the  use  of  water. 

Brady  said  the  agency  will  require  Arizona 
Exploring  and  Mining  to  post  a  $40,000  bond, 
submit  a  reclamation  plan  that  meets  BLM 
minimum  standards  and  answer  Palek's 
questions  about  water  use. 

He  said  the  BLM  wlff  require  other  infor- 
mation fl*om  the  company,  some  in  response 
to  citizen  comments  that  the  agency  must 
receive  by  Jan.  9. 

Ducote  said  public  comments  should  be 
sent  to  the  BLM  office  at  675  N.  Freeman 
Road.  Tucson.  Ariz.  85748.« 


By  Mr.  ROTH: 
S.  2148.  A  bill  to  extend  to  the  refi- 
nancing of  mortgrage  loans  certain  pro- 
tections of  the  Real  Estate  Settlement 
Procedures  Act  and  the  Truth  In  Lend- 
ing Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

APPLICATION  OF  CERTAIN  PROTECTIONS  TO 
REFINANCINO  OF  MORTOAGES 

•  Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  the  action 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  to  lower  inter- 
est rates  in  the  past  year  is  a  welcome 
respite  to  weary  consumers  and  will 
hopefully  lead  us  shortly  to  improved 
economic  growth. 

The  actions  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
have  led  to  a  reduction  in  home  mort- 
gage interest  rates  to  levels  which  have 
not  been  seen  in  18  years.  This  is  good 
news  for  potential  homebuyers  and 
sellers.  The  dramatic  decline  in  inter- 
est rates  also  has  the  potential  to  bene- 
fit existing  homeowners  who  choose  to 
refinance  their  homes.  A  1-percent  de- 
cline in  the  interest  rate  on  a  $1(X),000 
loan  can  mean  savings  of  5100  a  month 
to  the  homeowner.  Recent  reports  are 
that  existing  homeowners  are  begin- 
ning to  seek  the  benefit  of  lowered  in- 
terest rates  in  droves,  by  refinancing 
their  homes. 

I  therefore  read  the  article  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Saturday,  January  18. 
Washington  Post  by  Mr.  Kenneth  Har- 
ney entitled  "Step  Gently  Into  the 
Crowded  Waters  of  Mortgage  Refinanc- 
ing," with  great  interest. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


[From  the  Washington  Post.  Jan.  18, 1992] 

Step  Gently  Into  the  Crowded  Waters  of 

Mortgage  Refinancing 

(By  Kenneth  R.  Harney) 

Homeowners  rushing  to  refinance  their 
mortgages  should  be  on  guard  against  little 
known  but  dangerous  loopholes  in  the  two 
key  federal  consumer  protection  laws  that 
govern  home  loan  transactions  nationwide. 
Both  the  truth  in  lending  and  anti-kickback 
loan  settlement  statutes  treat  reflnancers 
very  differently  from  applicants  seeking 
mortgages  on  new  purchases. 

The  anti-kickback  law  doesn't  even  cover 
homeowners  refinancing  their  loans.  The  net 
effect  is  to  allow  lenders  to  pay  otherwise  il- 
legal referral  fees  to  real  estate  agents,  law- 
yers and  others  who  steer  clients  their  way. 

The  loophole  forced  federal  investigators 
to  tell  consumers  complaining  about  lender 
violations  of  the  settlement  law  that  "it 
simply  doesn't  cover  you  as  a  reflnancer," 
said  David  Williamson,  head  of  the  federal 
enforcement  unit  for  the  statute. 

The  truth  in  lending  statute  loophole  al- 
lows lenders  to  delay  mandatory  disclosures 
to  reflnancers  until  just  before  settlement  of 
the  loan.  Under  the  law,  mortgage  lenders 
must  provide  borrowers  purchasing  a  new 
home  detailed  "good  faith  estimates"  about 
the  loan  terms  no  later  than  three  business 
days  after  receiving  a  mortgage  application. 

The  disclosures  cover  such  important  fea- 
tures as  "points,"  annual  percentage  rate, 
credit  fees  and  total  finance  charges  over  the 
term  of  the  loan.  Points  are  interest  charges 
in  advance;  one  point  equals  1  percent  of  the 
loan  amount. 

But  for  reflnancers.  the  truth  in  lending 
disclosures  need  only  be  provided  to  borrow- 
ers "prior  to  consummation"  of  the  loan 
transaction— that  is.  as  late  as  the  settle- 
ment day  itself. 

The  practical  effect  of  this,  according  to 
consumer  experts  and  some  mortgage  indus- 
try executives,  is  to  allow  unscrupulous 
lenders  or  brokers  to  lure  reflnancers  to 
their  application  windows  with  low  rate 
quotes  and  verbal  estimates  of  credit  fees  at 
application,  only  to  disclose  higher  fees  in 
the  truth-in-lendlng  form  at  the  settlement 
Uble. 

One  executive  at  a  major  national  mort- 
gage firm,  who  requested  anonymity,  said  he 
had  seen  the  harm  the  refinancing  loophole 
can  cause  consumers  firsthand. 

In  one  case  this  month,  he  said,  a  mort- 
gage broker  had  made  a  verbal  estimate  to  a 
borrower  that  loan  fees  would  total  "about 
$1,500."  The  broker  did  not  provide  a  written 
truth-in-lendlng  disclosure  estimate  at  ap- 
plication, according  to  the  executive,  "be- 
cause he  knew  he  didn't  have  to  under  fed- 
eral law." 

At  settlement,  the  loan  fees,  including  pre- 
viously undisclosed  items  such  as  processing, 
warehousing,  underwriting,  tax  service  and 
flood  checks,  turned  out  to  be  S2,8(X). 

Banking  and  consumer  protection  regu- 
lators at  the  federal  level  say  they  are  uncer- 
tain how  widespread  such  abuses  currently 
maybe. 

"Refinancing  really  hasn't  been  much  of 
an  issue  at  all  until  this  boom  got  under  way 
[late  in  1991]."  said  Leonard  Chanin.  senior 
attorney  for  the  Federal  Reserve  Board's 
consumer  affairs  division.  But  the  starkly 
different  treatment  afforded  reflnancers 
compared  with  new  borrowers  "certainly  al- 
lows a  potential  for  problems."  according  to 
Chanin. 

The  truth-in-lendlng  act's  looser  coverage 
for  reflnancers  underscores  the  need  for  bor- 
rowers "to  ask  about  all  fees  and  charges  as 


early  in  the  [loan]  process  as  possible,"  said 
Carolyn  Reynolds,  senior  attorney  with  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission's  credit  practices 
division. 

Reynolds  noted  two  significant  provisions 
in  the  federal  truth-in-lending  rules  that 
provide  protections  to  reflnancers  as  well  as 
to  new  borrowers: 

Most  adjustable  rate  mortgage  (ARM)  bor- 
rowers, whether  for  new  purchases  or 
refinancings,  must  be  given  disclosures  of 
the  rate-change  features  of  the  loan  at  time 
of  application  or  before  paying  any  non- 
refundable fees  to  the  lender.  These  include 
"teaser"  rate  disclosures  plus  information 
about  the  loan's  index,  margin  and  rate  ceil- 
ings. 

Reflnancers  who  are  obtaining  a  loan  flx>m 
a  new  lender — a  different  company  from  the 
one  providing  their  current  mortgage— are 
allowed  the  same  three-day  "right  of  rescis- 
sion" after  settlement  the  law  provides  to 
borrowers  purchasing  a  home.  That  means 
you  can  opt  out  of  a  bad  deal  if  you  do  it  in 
writing  within  three  days— that  is.  assuming 
you  knew  you  had  such  a  federal  legal  right 
in  the  first  place. 

The  unequal  treatment  of  reflnancers 
under  truth-in-lending  is  a  surprise  to  some 
borrowers,  consumer  advocates  and  mort- 
gage companies.  But  the  total  exemption  of 
reflnancers  from  coverage  under  the  anti- 
kickback  law,  the  Real  Estate  Settlement 
Procedures  Act,  is  often  a  shock. 

Williamson,  head  of  the  procedures  en- 
forcement unit  at  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development,  said:  "We  can- 
not do  a  thing"  to  help  consumers  victimized 
by  lender-kickback  schemes  on  home 
refinancings. 

"I'm  not  sure  why  Congress  hasn't  dealt" 
with  the  loophole,  Williamson  said.  "But 
that's  the  way  it  is." 

Under  current  law,  said  another  federal  of- 
ficial familiar  with  the  situation,  "a  lender 
refinancing  a  loan  can  take  or  give  money 
under  the  table,  can  withhold  settlement 
cost  estimates,  and  can  even  dispense  with 
the  [standard  federal]  settlement  sheet.  It 
makes  no  sense." 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  the  point 
of  Mr.  Harney's  article  is  that  two 
critically  important  Federal  consumer 
protection  laws  governing  real  estate 
transactions  and  loan  terms  do  not 
apply  to  refinancings. 

The  Real  Estate  Settlement  Proce- 
dures Act  [RESPA]  was  enacted  by 
Congress  in  1974,  and  requires  lenders 
to  furnish  borrowers  with  concrete  in- 
formation on  settlement  costs  and  pro- 
hibits the  payment  of  referral  fees  or 
other  types  of  kickbacks  in  the  making 
of  a  settlement  service. 

The  Truth  in  Lending  Act  was  en- 
acted by  Congress  in  1968,  to  help  con- 
sumers make  informed  decisions  when 
they  obtain  credit  and  to  provide  con- 
sumers with  full,  honest,  and  com- 
parable information  about  the  cost  of 
the  loan. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  I  am  introduc- 
ing today  is  meant  to  address  this 
problem.  It  simply  requires  that  the 
provisions  of  the  Real  Estate  Settle- 
ment Procedures  Act  and  the  Truth  in 
Lending  Act  apply  to  refinancings.  As 
Mr.  Harney  notes,  the  lack  of  coverage 
of  these  two  laws  to  refinancings  has 
the  potential   to  blindside  consumers 


with  hidden  fees  which  can  be  ex- 
tremely costly  and  detrimental  to  the 
consumer. 

I  know  my  colleagues  share  my  con- 
cern with  this  oversight  in  these  laws 
and  hope  that  we  can  enact  corrective 
legislation  quickly  to  prevent  abuses  in 
the  current  spate  of  I'eflnanclngs.* 


By  Mr.  MOYNIHAN: 

S.  2149.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  clarify  the  tax 
treatment  of  certain  cooperative  hous- 
ing corporations,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

tax  treatmia»t  of  cooperative  h0u8in0 
corporations 
•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  Introduce  legislation  designed 
to  resolve  the  confusion  surrounding 
the  proper  tax  treatment  of  coopera- 
tive housing  corporations.  The  bill  I  In- 
troduce today  is  the  same  bill  that  I  in- 
serted in  the  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 
on  November  27  of  last  year  for  discus- 
sion purposes.  Congressman  Oreen  will 
Introduce  a  companion  version  of  the 
bill  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  President,  the  IRS  has  with 
mounting  frequency  been  challenging 
the  tax  returns  of  housing  coopera- 
tives, particularly  low-  to  moderate-in- 
come cooperatives,  which  are  a  prin- 
cipal source  of  affordable  housing  in 
New  York  and  many  other  areas  of  the 
country.  The  controversy  concerns  the 
cooperatives'  treatment  for  tax  pur- 
poses of  various  types  of  income,  in- 
cluding intei'est  earned  on  resei-ve 
funds  maintained  to  provide  for  major 
repairs,  net  proceeds  for  laundry  and 
parking  facilities  in  the  building  and 
the  like.  The  question  is  a  bit  arcane, 
but  comes  down  to  whether  section  277 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  applies  to 
housing  cooperatives,  or  not.  If  section 
277  applies,  then  items  like  interest  in- 
come from  reserves  may  be  fUUy  tax- 
able, rather  than  being  eligible  to  be 
offset  by  the  cooperative's  expenses, 
such  as  operating  costs  and  deprecia- 
tion. The  IRS  has  Increasingly  been 
taking  the  position  that  section  277  ap- 
plies, and  the  result  can  be  substan- 
tially increased  tax  liabilities  for  co- 
operatives. 

Section  277  was  enacted  in  1969  and 
was  designed  to  address  the  problem  of 
membership  organizations  such  as 
country  clubs  using  the  gains  fi-om 
transactions  with  nonmembers  to  de- 
fray part  of  the  cost  of  providing  goods 
and  services  to  members,  so  that  mem- 
bers receive  them  below  cost.  If  a  mem- 
bership organization  is  allowed  to  con- 
solidate its  operations  in  this  way. 
then  the  taxes  due  on  the  profits  from 
transactions  with  nonmembers  are 
avoided,  and  the  members  receive 
goods  and  services  below  cost  that  they 
would  otherwise  have  to  pujxhase  with 
after-tax  dollars. 

Section  277  attempts  to  prevent  this 
tax  abuse  by  requiring  that  trans- 
actions with  members  and  nonmembers 
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be  acdounted  for  separately.  Any  de- 
ductlo  IS  attributable  to  the  furnishing 
goc  ds  or  services  to  members  can 
te  taken  against  income  from 
such  deductions  cannot  be 
afeainst  Income  A-om  transactions 
n  jnmembers. 
Whether  section  277  applies  to  a  cor- 
operated  on  a  cooperative 
been  a  matter  of  some  uncer- 
and  dispute,  because  there  are 
provisions  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
grouped  in  subchapter  T, 
are  specifically  directed  at  co- 
operatives and  also  seek  to  deal  with 
pi  oblem  of  segregating  member 
n  inmember  transactions  so  that 
la  :ter  do  not  cross-subsidize  the 
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should  apply  to  housing  co- 
ves, section  277  or  subchapter  T? 
one  deal  with  the  overlapping 
of  each?   Should  both  apply? 
I  he  IRS  seemed  to  have  trouble 
this  out — at  least  Initially.  The 
of  proposed  IRS  regulations  in- 
section    277,    published    in 
Included  a  section  speclfi- 
^dressed  to  the  e^ect  of  section 
cooperatives    subject    to    sub- 
T,  as  follows:  "Section  1.277-3 
with      cooperatives 
to  the  rules  contained  in  sub- 
T,  chapter  1  of  the  code.  [Re- 
'  By  citing  the  issue  in  a  sec- 
heading,  and  then  "reserving"  dls- 
on  it.  the  IRS  suggested  that 
was    indeed    an    interpretative 
to  be  resolved,  but  postponed 
resolution  or  guidance  until  some 
date.    That    resolution    never 
>ecause  the  proposed  regulations 
h  ter  withdrawn  in  their  entirety. 
Issue  has  been  litigated  and  a 
coirt  decisions  have  held  that  sec- 
does  apply  to  housing  coopera- 
(though  in  one  case  the  taxpayer 
conceded  the  issue).  Some  observ- 
also  found  persuasive  the  fact 
(i)nunittee   report   language   ac- 
a  Senate  Finance  Commit- 
blll    in    1976    asserted    the 
understanding    that    section 
applied  to  housing  cooperatives.  It 
until  1990,  however,  that  the 
Revenue  Service  published  an 
position  on  the  matter,  holding 
Re^^nue  Ruling  90-36  that  section 
es  to  housing  cooperatives. 

Revenue  Ruling  90-36  is  a 

statement  of  existing  law  could 

be  left  to  the  courts  to  re- 

[I  would  note,   in   this  regard, 

the   Landmark   decision   less 

weeks  ago,  the  U.S.  Court  of 

held  that  section  277  does  not 

o  a  cooperative  subject  to  the 

of  subchapter   T.)    In    my 

l^wever,  we  should  not  await  the 

and    piecemeal    results    of 

.  Congress  should  step  in  with 

legislation  and  settle  the 

Congress  could  do  so  more  ex- 

and  with  the  latitude  to 

policy  here.  My  reasons  for 
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advocating  a  legislative  solution  are 
twofold. 

First,  I  believe  the  result  of  applying 
section  277  to  housing  cooperatives  is 
bad  policy.  To  cite  one  result:  If  sec- 
tion 277  applies  to  housing  coopera- 
tives, then  any  interest  earned  on  re- 
serves for  major  repairs — whether  set 
aside  in  compliance  with  law,  or  re- 
quired by  the  lender,  or  merely  as  pru- 
dent management^would  be  fully  tax- 
able at  the  top  corporate  rate.  This  re- 
sult would  not  comport  with  the  gen- 
eral Congressional  policy  with  respect 
to  housing  cooperatives,  which  has 
been  to  put  co-op  unit  owners  in  as 
near  as  possible  the  same  tax  position 
as  homeowners  who  own  their  dwelling 
outright.  For  example,  section  216  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  allows  co-op 
unit  owners  to  deduct  on  their  individ- 
ual tax  returns  their  proportionate 
share  of  the  building's  mortgage  inter- 
est and  real  estate  taxes. 

It  should  not  be  surprising  that  sec- 
tion 277  produces  odd  results  when  ap- 
plied to  housing  cooperatives  because 
such  cooperatives  were  not,  I  think  it 
is  fair  to  say,  the  principal  focus  of 
Congress  when  section  277  was  en- 
acted— if  indeed  housing  co-ops  were 
considered  at  all.  Nor,  for  that  matter, 
were  housing  cooperatives  the  prin- 
cipal focus  when  Congress  enacted  the 
provisions  of  subchapter  T  governing 
the  taxation  of  cooperative  organiza- 
tions generally.  I  believe  we  need  Tax 
Code  provisions  tailored  to  the  particu- 
lar circumstances  of  housing  coopera- 
tives, so  that  the  policies  applied  are 
deliberate,  not  inadvertent. 

The  second  reason  I  believe  legisla- 
tion is  necessary  concerns  fairness  to 
taxpayers.  The  language  of  section  277 
and  its  legislative  history  are  far  from 
clear  concerning  housing  cooperatives. 
As  suggested  earlier,  the  ERS's  imple- 
mentation of  section  277  with  respect 
to  housing  cooperatives  has  itself  been 
a  cause  of  uncertainty  about  the  law. 
More  recently,  the  IRS  has  stepped  up 
auditing  of  housing  cooperatives  and, 
despite  the  uncertainty  surrounding 
section  277  and  the  lack  of  ofHcial 
guidance  until  1990,  is  asserting  sub- 
stantial liabilities  for  back  taxes,  in- 
terest and  penalties.  The  cooperatives 
are  resisting.  Many  of  the  cooperatives 
being  challenged  by  the  IRS  provide 
low-  and  moderate-income  housing,  and 
are  a  significant  contributor  to  the  re- 
gion's stock  of  affordable  housing.  I  do 
not  believe  that  it  is  in  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  Government  or  the  housing 
cooperatives  to  settle  the  section  277 
question  through  protracted  and  expen- 
sive litigation.  Nor  is  it  fair  to  subject 
co-op  residents,  who  must  bear  the  cost 
of  any  adverse  judgrment,  to  the  uncer- 
tainty and  flnancial  risk  of  this  course 
of  action.  Moreover,  due  to  turnover, 
co-op  residents  who  are  required  to  pay 
off  a  judgment  may  not  have  owned 
units  in  the  cooperative  during  the  pe- 
riods when   the   taxes  were  incurred. 


There  is  also  a  risk  that  many  of  the 
low-  and  moderate-income  coopera- 
tives— which  maintain  their  afford- 
ability  by  organizing  as  "limited  eq- 
uity" cooperatives  whose  tenants  agree 
to  substantial  restrictions  on  the  re- 
sale prices  of  their  units— will  be  forced 
to  convert  to  "market  rate"  coopera- 
tives in  order  to  gamer  the  funds  to 
pay  off  an  adverse  tax  judgment. 

For  all  of  these  reasons,  I  am  today 
introducing  legislation  designed  to  set- 
tle the  matter  once  and  for  all — by  set- 
ting aside  section  277,  and  establishing 
a  set  of  rules  for  housing  cooperative 
taxation— under  subchapter  T  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code — that  are  clear, 
certain,  and  fair.  These  clarifications 
of  the  general  subchapter  T  rules  for 
cooperatives  are  crafted  specifically  for 
housing  cooperatives,  both  to  insure 
clarity  and  to  prevent  abuses. 

The  bill  that  I  introduce  today  would 
first  clarify  that  section  277  is  not  in- 
tended to  apply  to  a  cooperative  hous- 
ing corporation — as  defined  in  section 
216  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code.  In- 
stead, the  provisions  of  subchapter  T  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  will  provide 
the  rules  for  determining  the  appro- 
priate taxation  of  certain  types  of  in- 
come not  directly  received  fi-om  ten- 
ant-shareholders. The  legislation  also 
clarifies  and  tightens  the  subchapter  T 
rules,  insofar  as  they  apply  to  housing 
cooperatives,  to  make  clear  that  there 
can  be  no  set-off  of  losses  related  to  the 
provision  of  housing  against  unrelated 
income. 

The  bill  provides  new  rules  under 
subchapter  T,  applicable  to  housing  co- 
operatives, that  deem  the  following  to 
be  patronage  income — and  therefore  el- 
igible for  offset  by  losses  related  to  the 
provision  of  housing:  (1)  Interest  on 
reasonable  reserves,  and  (2)  Income 
from  laundry  and  parking  facilities  to 
the  extent  attributable  to  use  of  the  fa- 
cilities by  tenant-stockholders  and 
their  guests. 

In  addition,  there  is  a  special  rule  for 
"limited  equity"  housing  cooperatives, 
which,  generally  speaking,  are  housing 
cooperatives  which  restrict  the  price  at 
which  a  tenant-stockholder  can  resell 
his  or  her  unit,  in  order  to  maintain 
the  co-op  unit  prices  at  levels  afford- 
able to  low-  and  moderate-income  pur- 
chasers. The  special  rule  for  limited  eq- 
uity housing  cooperatives  permits 
rents  received  from  commercial  and 
professional  tenants  of  the  co-op  build- 
ing to  be  treated  as  patronage  income. 

Finally,  the  bill  is  not  intended  to  af- 
fect in  any  way  the  tax  treatment  of 
any  corporation  o];>erating  on  a  cooper- 
ative baisis  which  is  not  a  housing  coop- 
erative. If  modifications  are  necessary 
to  make  sure  this  intent  is  effectuated, 
such  modifications  will  be  made. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  legislation  ap- 
pear in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 


S.  2149 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  SECTION  »77  NOT  TO  APPLY  TO  CO- 
OPERATIVE HOUSING  CORPORA- 
T10N& 

Section  277(b)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1986  (relating  to  exceptions)  Is  amended  by 
striking:  "or"  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (3),  by 
striking  the  period  at  the  end  of  paragraph 
(4)  and  Inserting  a  comma  and  "or",  and  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(5)  which  for  the  taxable  year  is  a  cooper- 
ative housing  corporation  described  In  sec- 
tion 216(b)(1)  (determined  without  regard  to 
section  143(k)(9)(E)). 

SEC.  S.  APPUCATION  OF  RULES  RELATING  TO 
TAX  TREATMENT  OF  COOPERATIVES 
TO  COOPERATIVE  HOUSING  COR- 
PORATIONS. 

(a)  Nonpatronage  Earnings  of  Coopera- 
tive Housing  corporations  May  Not  Be 
Offset  By  Patronage  Losses.— Section 
1388(j)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  Is 
amended  by  redesignating  paragraph  (4)  as 
paragraph  (5)  and  by  Inserting  after  para- 
graph (3)  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(4)  Patronage  losses  may  not  offset 
NONPATRONAGE  EARNINGS.— In  no  event  shall 
any  patronage  losses  of  an  organization  de- 
scribed In  section  2T7(b)(5)  be  used  to  offset 
earnings  which  are  not  patronage  earnings." 

(b)  Patronage  Earnings  and  Losses  of 
COOPERATIVE  Housing  Corporations.- Sec- 
tion 1388(j)(5)  of  such  Code  (as  redesignated 
by  subsection  (a))  Is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(5)  Patronage  earnings  or  losses  de- 
fined.— For  purposes  of  this  subsection- 

"(A)  In  General.— The  terms  'patronage 
earnings'  and  'patronage  losses'  mean  earn- 
ings and  losses,  respectively,  which  are  de- 
rived from  business  done  with  or  for  patrons 
of  the  organization. 

"(B)  SPECIAL  RULES  FOR  COOPERATIVE  HOUS- 
ING CORPORATION.— In  the  case  of  a  coopera- 
tive housing  corporation,  the  following  earn- 
ings shall  be  treated  as  patronage  earnings: 

"(1)  Interest  on  reasonable  reserves  estab- 
lished in  connection  with  the  corporation, 
including  reserves  required  by  a  govern- 
mental agency  or  lender. 

"(11)  Income  from  laundry  and  parking  fa- 
cilities to  the  extent  attributable  to  use  of 
the  facilities  by  tenant-stockholders  and 
their  guests. 

"(lil)  In  the  case  of  a  limited  equity  coop- 
erative housing  corporation,  rental  income 
from  other  than  tenant-stockholders  to  the 
extent  attributable  to  any  housing  project 
operated  by  the  corporation. 

"(C)  DEFiNmoNS.- For  purposes  of  sub- 
paragraph (B)— 

"(1)  COOPERATIVE  HOUSING  CORPORATION.— 

The  term  'cooperative  housing  corporation" 
has  the  meaning  given  such  term  by  section 
216(b)(1)  (without  regard  to  section 
143(k)(9)(E)). 

"(11)  LiMrrED  equity  cooperative  HOUSING 

CORPORATION.— The  term  'limited  equity  co- 
operative housing  corporation'  means  a  co- 
operative housing  corporation  with  respect 
to  which  the  requirements  of  clause  (1)  of 
section  143(k)(9)(D)  are  met  at  all  times  dur- 
ing the  taxable  year. 

"(ill)     TENANT-STOCKHOLDER.— The     term 
'tenant-stockholder'  has  the  meaning  given 
such  term  by  section  216(b)(2)." 
SEC.  9.  EFFECTIVE  DATE. 

(a)  In  GENERAL.- Except  as  provided  in  sub- 
section (b),  the  amendments  made  by  this 
Act  shall  apply  to  taxable  years  beginning 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 


(b)  Election  To  Have  Amendments  apply 
Retroactively.— Any  corporation  may  elect 
to  Eave  the  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
apply  to  any  taxable  year,  whether  begin- 
ning before,  on,  or  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act.  to  which  such  amend- 
ments do  not  otherwise  apply  if  the  corpora- 
tion was  a  cooperative  housing  corporation 
during  such  taxable  year. 

(c)  No  Inference.— Nothing  in  ^he  provi- 
sions of  this  Act  shall  be  construed  as  a 
change  In  the  treatment  of  income  derived 
by  any  cooperative  housing  corporation  or 
any  corporation  operating  on  a  cooperative 
basis  under  section  1381  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1986,  and  the  treatment  of  such 
income  for  any  year  to  which  the  amend- 
ments made  by  this  act  does  not  apply  shall 
be  made  as  If  this  Act  has  not  been  enacted.* 


By  Mr.  LEVIN  (for  himself  and 

Mr.  RIEOLE): 

S.  2150.  A  bill  to  extend  the  time  for 

payment  of  additional  FUTA  taxes  by 

taxpayers  in  certain  credit  reduction 

States;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

extension  of  time  for  payment  of  FUTA 

taxes 
•  Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
past  couple  of  weeks,  employers  in 
Michigan  received  an  unwelcomed  New 
Year's  message  from  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service.  They  were  told  that  they 
owed  an  additional  $56  in  Federal  un- 
employment^FUTA  taxes  per  em- 
ployee. For  an  employer  with  100  em- 
ployees, for  example,  this  would  be  an 
additional  payment  of  almost  S6,000. 
But  even  more  burdensome  than  the 
amount  is  the  requirement  that  the 
employer  pay  this  additional  tax  by 
January  31,  1992.  So,  employers  in 
Michigan,  where  the  unemployment 
rate  is  already  9.3  percent,  were  given 
one  more  economic  pressure  and  little 
time  to  deal  with  it.  Clearly,  this  is  not 
the  way  to  start  off  a  happy  new  year. 

Today,  I  am  introducing  legislation 
to  extend  the  deadline  for  payment  of 
this  additional  tax  until  June  30,  1992, 
for  any  employers  who  received  notice 
on  or  after  December  1,  1991  either 
from  their  State  unemployment  agency 
or  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  that 
they  owe  additional  FUTA  taxes  for 
1991.  Although  this  legislation  would 
prevent  employers  from  being  assessed 
penalties  for  missing  the  January  31 
deadline,  they  would  still  be  required 
to  pay  interest  on  the  amount  of  the 
delayed  payment. 

The  late  notice  of  taxes  due  came 
about  because  the  State  of  Michigan 
had  planned  to  pay  back  the  1991  in- 
stallment of  its  outstanding  loan  from 
the  Federal  unemployment  account  out 
of  a  surplus  in  the  Michigan  Unemploy- 
ment Trust  Fund.  However,  because 
the  recession  has  been  longer  and  deep- 
er than  originally  assumed,  an  ade- 
quate surplus  in  the  Michigan  Unem- 
ployment Trust  Fund  did  not  material- 
ize. Therefore,  under  the  law,  it  is  up 
to  the  employers  in  Michigan  to  pay 
back  the  1991  installment  of  the  loan  to 
the  Federal  unemployment  account. 
The  result  is  the  $56  per  employee 
FUTA  surcharge  for  1991. 


The  legislation  I  am  introducing  will 
not  reduce  the  amount  of  the  payback 
to  the  Federal  unemployment  account 
in  fiscal  year  1992.  The  money  would  be 
paid  back  within  the  same  fiscal  year 
and  with  interest.  But,  it  recognizes 
the  reality  that  for  many  employers 
the  payment  of  this  tax  with  only 
about  1  month's  notice  is  an  untimely 
or  unreasonable  burden.  The  last  thing 
that  the  economy  of  Michigan  needs 
right  now  is  for  employers  to  lay  peo- 
ple off  in  order  to  come  up  with  the 
money  necessary  to  pay  the  IRS. 

The  parliamentary  situation  presents 
a  practical  problem  for  this  legislative 
initiative.  It  is  probably  not  possible  to 
have  it  enacted  prior  to  the  time  that 
the  additional  FUTA  taxes  are  due.  My 
goal  is  to  work  for  the  enactment  of 
this  legislation  on  an  urgent  basis  so 
that  if  it  passes  it  will  be  a  safety  net 
for  those  employers  for  whom  the  pay- 
ment of  the  tax  by  that  time  is  impos- 
sible. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  this  legrislation  be  printed  In  the 
RECORD  following  my  remarks. 

TTiere  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RECORD,  as 
follows: 

S.  21S0 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  EXTENSION  OF  TIME  FOR  PAYMENT 
or  ADOmONAL  FUTA  TAXES. 

(a)  In  General.— Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law,  if  a  qualified  taxpayer 
Is  required  to  pay  additional  taxes  for  tax- 
able years  beginning  in  1991  with  respect  to 
any  employment  In  any  State  by  reason  of 
such  State  being  declared  a  credit  reduction 
State,  such  taxpayer  may  elect  to  defer  the 
filing  and  payment  of  such  additional  taxes 
to  a  date  no  later  than  June  30.  1992. 

(b)  Interest.— Notwithstanding  subsection 
(a),  for  purposes  of  section  6601(a)  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1986,  the  last  date 
prescribed  for  payment  of  any  additional 
taxes  for  which  an  election  Is  nmde  under 
subsection  (a)  shall  be  January  31. 1992. 

(c)  DEFDJrnoNS. — For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion— 

(1)  Qualified  taxpayer.— The  term  "quail- 
fled  taxpayer"  means  a  taxpayer— 

(A)  in  a  State  which  has  been  declared  a 
credit  reduction  State  for  taxable  years  be- 
ginning in  1991.  and 

(B)  who  did  not  receive  notice  of  such  cred- 
it reduction  before  December  1,  1991  from  ei- 
ther the  State  unemployment  agency  or  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service. 

(2)  CREDrr  reduction  state.— The  term 
"credit  reduction  State"  means  a  State 
which  has  been  declared  a  credit  reduction 
State  for  taxable  years  beginning  in  1991  by 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  section  3302  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986. 

(d)  Time  and  Manner  for  Making  Elec- 
tion.—An  election  under  this  section  shall  be 
made  at  such  time  and  in  such  manner  as  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  prescribe.* 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.  15 

At   the   request   of  Mr.    Biden,    the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
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nla  I  ir.  Specter]  was  added  as  a  co- 
spona  >r  of  S.  15,  a  bill  to  combat  vio- 
lence and  crimes  against  women  on  the 
street  s  and  in  homes. 
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S.  56 


the  request  of  Mr.  Metzenbaum, 
of  the  Senator  ftom  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Daschle]  was  added  as  a 
cospo  isor  of  S.  55,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Natio  lal  Labor  Relations  Act  and  the 
Railw  ay  Labor  Act  to  prevent  discrimi- 
natio  1  based  on  participation  in  labor 
disputes. 

S.  140 

At    the   request   of  Mr.    WiRTH.    the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire [Mr.  Smith]  was  added  as  a  co- 
of  S.  140,  a  bill  to  increase  Fed- 
I^yments  in  lieu  of  taxes  to  units 
local  government,  and  for 
purposes. 

S.  M6 

the  request  of  Mr.  PRYOR,  the 
of  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
EFFORDS]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
S.  846,  a  bill  to  amend  title  XIX 
Social  Security  Act  to  establish 
standards  for  long-term  care 
policies. 

8.  lan 
the    request   of   Mr.    Dole,    the 
of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
SIMPSON],  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
Mr.  Reid],  and  the  Senator  from 
[Mr.  MURKOWSKI]  were  added  as 
of  S.  1261,  a  bill  to  amend 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  re- 
luxury  excise  tax. 

S.  1294 

he  request  of  Mr.  Fowler,  the 
of  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
HOLLINOS]  was  added  as  a  co- 
of  S.  1294,  a  bill  to  protect  indi- 
engaged  in  a  lawful  hunt  within 
forest,  to  establish  an  ad- 
civil  i)enalty  for  persons 
]  atentially   obstruct.   Impede,   or 
with  the  conduct  of  a  lawful 
md  for  other  purposes. 

S.  1381 

1  he  request  of  Mr.  Graham,  the 

of  the  Senator  from  Washington 

A  DAMS]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 

ipai,  a  bill  to  amend  chapter  71  of 

United  States  Code,  to  permit 

members  of  the  Armed  Forces 

a  service-connected  disabil- 

receive  military  retired  pay  con- 

with    disability    compensa- 


1) 


hive 


8.  1(27 

request  of  Mr.  Ford,  the  name 
Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
bill  to  amend  section  615  of  title 
United  States  Code,  to  require  the 
of  Veterans  Affairs  to  permit 
who  receive  care  at  medical  fa- 
cilities of  the  Department  of  Veterans 
to    have    access    to    and    to 
consume  tobacco  products. 

8.  1687 

the  request  of  Mr.  McCain,  the 
of  the  Senator  firom  Illinois  [Mr. 


Simon]  and  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  RiEGLE]  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  S.  1687,  a  bill  to  increase  the  capac- 
ity of  Indian  tribal  governments  for 
waste  management  on  Indian  lands, 
and  for  other  puri>oses. 

S.  1736 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Sasser,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Graham]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
1736,  a  bill  to  amend  title  XVHI  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for  im- 
proved quality  and  cost  control  mecha- 
nisms to  ensure  the  proper  and  prudent 
purchasing  of  durable  medical  equip- 
ment and  supplies  for  which  payment 
is  made  under  the  medicare  program, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

8.  17SS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bumpers,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Harkin]  and  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Bond]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  1755,  a  bill  to  reform  the  concessions 
policies  of  the  National  Park  Service, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

8.  1817 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Grassley,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Seymour]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  1817,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Trade 
Act  of  1974  to  require  the  National 
Trade  Estimate  include  information  re- 
garding the  impact  of  Arab  boycotts  on 
certain  U.S.  businesses. 

S.  1830 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Wofford,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Dlinois  [Mr. 
Dixon],  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Seymour],  and  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Bingaman]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  1830,  a  bill  to 
require  Senators  and  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  pay  for 
medical  services  provided  by  the  Office 
of  the  Attending  Physician,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Specter,  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
1830,  supra. 

S.  1851 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Rockefeller, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Daschle]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  1851,  A  bill  to  provide 
for  a  Management  Corps  that  would 
provide  the  expertise  of  United  States 
businesses  to  the  Republics  of  the  So- 
viet Union  and  the  Baltic  States. 

S.  1930 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Gorton,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Loot]  and  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land [Ms.  MncuLSKi]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  1930,  a  bill  to  amend  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  to  revise  cer- 
tain time  limitations  for  the  awarding 
of  medals  and  other  decorations,  to  re- 
vise the  time  limitation  applicable  to 
requests  for  corrections  of  military 
records,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  1932 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bumpers,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 


Fowler]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
1932,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1986  to  provide  a  capital 
gains  tax  din'erential  for  individual  and 
corporate  taxpayers  who  make  high- 
risk,  long-term,  growth-oriented  ven- 
ture and  seed  capital  investments  in 
startup  and  other  small  enterprises. 
8.  isso 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Danforth.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  Lieberman]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  1950,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  extend 
for  1  year  certain  expiring  tax  provi- 
sions. 

8.  3006 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Packwood,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Thurmond],  and  the  Senator 
flrom  Mississippi  [Mr.  Cochran]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  2009.  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1986  to  modify  certain  provisions  relat-. 
ing  to  the  treatment  of  forestry  activi- 
ties. 

S.  2018 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bond,  the  name 
of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Symms] 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2018,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Food,  Agriculture, 
Conservation,  and  Trade  Act  of  1990  to 
provide  that  a  single  Federal  agency 
shall  be  responsible  for  making  tech- 
nical determinations  with  respect  to 
wetland  or  converted  wetland  on  agri- 
cultural lands. 

S.  2041 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Grassley,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  f^om  Arkansas 
[Mr.  Bumpers]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  2041.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Pe- 
troleum Marketing  Practices  Act  to 
enhance  competition,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  36 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Holunos,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  WiRTH]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  35,  a  joint 
resolution  proposing  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
relative  to  contributions  and  expendi- 
tures intended  to  affect  congressional 
and  Presidential  elections. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  37 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Garn,  the  name 
of  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  Smith]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  37,  a  joint 
resolution  proposing  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
for  the  protection  of  unborn  children 
and  other  persons. 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  70 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Sanpord,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  WIRTH]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  70,  a 
concurrent  resolution  to  express  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  with  respect  to 
the  support  of  the  United  States  for 
the  protection  of  the  African  elephant. 


January  22,  1992 

senate  RESOLUTION  224 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DeConcini,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  firom  Arizona  [Mr. 
McCain]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Resolution  224,  a  resolution  rel- 
ative to  recognition  of  the  Yugoslav  re- 
publics. 
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AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED 


NATIONAL  LITERACY  ACT 


BINGAMAN  AMENDMENT  NO.  1468 

Mr.  BINGAMAN  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  (S.  2)  to  promote  the 
achievement  of  national  education 
goals,  to  establish  a  National  Council 
on  Education  Goals  and  an  Academic 
Report  Card,  to  measure  progress  on 
the  goals,  and  to  promote  literacy  in 
the  United  States,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, as  follows: 

On  page  2.  In  the  table  of  contents,  redesig- 
nate the  item  relating  to  section  113.  as  the 
item  relating  to  the  National  Education 
GkMils  Panel. 

On  page  2.  in  the  table  of  contents,  strike 
the  item  relating  to  section  115. 

On  page  2.  in  the  table  of  contents,  redesig- 
nate the  items  relating  to  sections  116 
through  120  as  the  items  relating  to  sections 
115  through  119. 

On  page  2.  in  the  table  of  contents,  before 
the  Item  relating  to  title  n.  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Part  C— National  Education  Standards 

AND  Assessments  Council 

Sec.  131.  National  Education  Standards  and 

Assessments  Council. 
Sec.  132.  Annual  reports. 
Sec.  133.  Powers  of  the  Council. 
Sec.  134.  Administrative  provisions. 
Sec.  136.  Director  and  staff;  experts  and  con- 
sultants. 
Sec.  136.  Authorization  of  appropriations. 

On  page  13.  beginning  with  line  13.  strike 
all  through  page  20.  line  14.  and  strike  page 
21  lines  7-20.  and  insert  the  following: 

(a)  Findings.— The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  the  social  well-being,  economic  stabil- 
ity, and  national  security  of  the  United 
States  depend  on  a  strong  educational  sys- 
tem that  provides  all  citizens  with  the  skills 
necessary  to  become  active  members  of  a 
productive  work  force; 

(2)  despite  the  many  reforms  of  the  edu- 
cational system  that  have  been  implemented 
since  the  National  Council  on  Excellence  in 
Education  declared  our  Nation  "at  risk"  in 
1983.  the  United  States  remains  at  risk  for 
educational  underachlevement; 

(3)  United  States  students  currently  rank 
far  below  students  of  many  other  countries 
in  educational  achievement,  particularly  in 
mathematics  and  the  sciences; 

(4)  although  State  and  local  governments 
bear  the  primary  responsibility  for  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  education,  rapidly  in- 
creasing International  competitiveness  re- 
quires that  the  United  States  increase  ef- 
forts to  make  education  a  national  priority; 

(5)  the  Federal  Government  has  played  a 
vital,  leading  role  in  funding  important  edu- 
cational programs  and  research  activities 
and  should  continue  to  play  that  role; 

(6)  accurate  and  reliable  mechanisms  must 
be  available  to  assess  and  monitor  edu- 
cational progress; 


(7)  the  mechanisms  to  assess  and  monitor 
educational  progress,  and  the  national  infor- 
mation infrastructure  needed  to  support  the 
mechanisms,  do  not  exist  or  must  be 
strengthened; 

(8)  there  should  be  established  an  independ- 
ent, bipartisan  panel,  building  on  existing  ef- 
forts to  measure  progress  toward  achieve- 
ment of  the  National  Education  Goals; 

(9)  the  Nation  should  also  move  forward  to 
set  national  education  standards  and  develop 
a  voluntary  system  of  assessments  to  help 
students  and  schools  meet  those  standards; 

(10)  the  primary  purpose  of  developing 
standards  and  a  system  of  assessments  relat- 
ed to  those  standards  is  to  inform  instruc- 
tion and  improve  learning; 

(11)  establishing  voluntary  national  stand- 
ards and  assessments  is  an  important,  com- 
plex, and  sensitive  task  and  any  coordinat- 
ing structure  for  this  purpose  must  be  bipar- 
tisan, engage  government  at  all  levels,  and 
involve  the  many  constituencies  that  have 
an  established  interest  in  improving  edu- 
cation; 

(12)  much  work  in  the  area  of  developing 
standards  and  assessments  linked  to  those 
standards  has  already  begim  and  the  na- 
tional effort  should  benefit  from  and  not  at- 
tempt to  duplicate  any  good  work  being  done 
by  existing  Federal  and  non-Federal  entities; 

(13)  in  accordance  with  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  National  Council  on  Education 
Standards  and  Testing,  a  coordinating  struc- 
ture needs  to  be  put  into  place  to  ensure  that 
this  work  Is  being  done; 

(14)  this  coordinating  structure  should 
maintain  the  Nation's  tradition  of  State  and 
local  authority  over  education  and  therefore 
be  a  part  of  a  cooperative  national  effort; 
and 

(15)  there  should  be  established  a  national 
coordinating  body  to  ensure  the  establish- 
ment of  national  education  standards  and  a 
voluntary  system  of  assessments. 

(b)  Purpose.— It  is  the  purpose  of  this  part 
to  establish  the  National  Education  (Seals 
Panel,  to  establish  the  National  Education 
Standards  and  Assessments  Council,  to  pro- 
vide resources  to  develop  means  to  measure 
and  report  on  progress  toward  the  achieve- 
ment of  the  National  Education  Goals,  and 
to  advance  the  establishment  of  world  class 
education  standards  and  the  development  of 
a  voluntary  system  of  assessments  as  a  cata- 
lyst for  comprehensive  educational  reforms. 
SEC.  lis.  NATIONAL  EDUCATION  GOALS  PANEL 

(a)  Establishment.— There  Is  established 
within  the  Department  of  Education  a  Na- 
tional Education  Goals  Panel  (hereafter  in 
this  part  referred  to  as  the  "Panel"). 

(b)  CoMPOsmON.- 

(1)  In  general.— The  Panel  shall  be  com- 
posed of  14  members  (hereafter  In  this  part 
referred  to  as  "members"),  including— 

(A)  two  members  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent; 

(B)  eight  Governors,  three  of  whom  shall 
be  from  the  same  political  party  as  the 
President  and  five  of  whom  shall  be  of  the 
opposite  political  party  of  the  President,  ap- 
pointed by  the  Chairman  or  Vice  Chairman 
of  the  National  Governors'  Association,  with 
each  appointing  those  of  his  respective  polit- 
ical party,  in  consultation  with  each  other 
and  in  accordance  with  paragraph  (2);  and 

(C)  four  Members  of  Congress  appointed  as 
follows: 

(I)  The  Majority  Leader  of  the  Senate  shall 
appoint  1  individual  from  among  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate. 

(II)  The  Minority  Leader  of  the  Senate 
shall  appoint  1  individual  from  among  the 
Members  of  the  Senate. 


(ill)  The  Majority  Leader  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  shall  appoint  1  individual 
ftom  among  the  Members  of  Uie  House  of 
Representatives. 

(iv)  The  Minority  Leader  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  shall  appoint  1  individual 
from  among  the  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

(2)    SPECLM.   APPOINTMENT  RULES.— (A)  The 

members  appointed  pursuant  to  paragraph 
(1)(B)  shall  be  appointed  as  follows: 

(i)  If  the  Chairperson  of  the  National  Gov- 
ernors' Association  is  from  the  same  politi- 
cal party  as  the  President,  then  the  Chair- 
person shall  appoint  3  persons  pursuant  to 
such  paragraph  and  the  Vice  Chairperson 
shall  appoint  5  persons  pursuant  to  such 
paragraph. 

(11)  If  the  Chalri>erson  of  the  National  (Gov- 
ernors' Association  is  from  the  opposite  po- 
litical party  as  the  President,  then  the 
Chairperson  shall  appoint  5  persons  pursuant 
to  such  paragraph  and  the  Vice  (Chairperson 
stiall  appoint  3  persons  pursuant  to  such 
paragraph. 

(B)  If  the  National  Governors'  Association 
has  appointed  a  panel  that  meets  the  re- 
quirements of  this  subsection  prior  to  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  then  the  mem- 
bers serving  on  such  panel  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  in  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  this 
subsection  and  shall  not  be  required  to  be 
reappointed  pursuant  to  this  subsection. 

(c)  TERMS.— The  terms  of  service  of  mem- 
bers shall  be  as  follows: 

(1)  EXECUTIVE  BRANCH.— Members  ap- 
pointed under  paragraph  (1)(A)  shall  serve  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  President. 

(2)  GOVERNORS.- Members  appointed  under 
paragraph  (1)(B)  shall  serve  a  two-year  term, 
except  that  the  initial  appointments  under 
such  paragraph  shall  be  made  to  ensure  stag- 
gered terms  with  one-half  of  the  such  mem- 
ber's terms  concluding  every  two  years. 

(3)  MEMBERS  OF  CONGRESS.— Members  ap- 
pointed under  paragraph  (1)(C)  shall  serve  a 
term  of  four  years. 

(d)  iNrriATiON.— The  Panel  may  begin  to 
carry  out  the  duties  of  the  Panel  under  this 
part  when  seven  members  of  the  Panel  have 
been  appointed. 

(e)  Date  of  appointment.— The  initial 
members  shall  be  appointed  not  later  than  60 
days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(f)  RETENTION.— In  order  to  retain  an  ap- 
pointment to  the  Panel,  a  member  must  at- 
tend at  least  two-thirds  of  the  scheduled 
meetings  of  the  Panel  in  any  given  year. 

(g)  Vacancies.- A  vacancy  on  the  Panel 
shall  not  affect  the  powers  of  the  Panel,  but 
shall  be  filled  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
original  appointment. 

(h)  Travel.— Each  member  shall  be  al- 
lowed travel  expenses,  including  per  diem  in 
lieu  of  subsistence,  as  authorized  by  section 
5703  of  title  5.  United  SUtes  Code,  for  each 
day  the  member  is  engaged  in  the  perform- 
ance of  duties  away  from  the  home  or  regu- 
lar place  of  business  of  the  member. 

(1)  authorization  OF  appropriations.— 
There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  panel  S2.000.000  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1992,  1993  and  1994.  and  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  for  each  succeeding  fiscal 
year  thereafter. 

On  page  21.  line  22,  strike  "Council"  and 
insert  "Panel". 

On  page  21.  beginning  with  line  22,  strike 
all  through  page  24.  line  19.  and  Insert  the 
following: 

(a)  Functions.— 

(1)  In  general.— The  Panel  shall— 

(A)  propose  the  indicators  to  be  used  to 
measure  the  National  Education  Goals  and 
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process  toward  their  achieve- 
ment, the  baselines  and  benchmarks  against 
which  progress  may  be  evaluated,  and  the 
forma  .  for  an  annual  report  to  the  Nation; 

(B)  I  elect  interim  and  final  measures  and 
appro]  riate  measurement  tools  to  be  devel- 
necessary  In  each  goal  area; 
I  sport  on  the  Federal  actions  to  fulfill 
refponsiblUties  to  education,   Including 
the  Federal  financial  role,  providing 
nexibility  and  controlling  mandates 
1  mit  the  States'  ability  to  fund  edu- 


oped 
(C) 
Its 

fVindii^ 
more 
that 
cation 

(D)  ssue  a  report  to  the  President,  the 
Congr<  ss.  the  Governors,  and  the  Nation  an- 
nually on  progress  toward  the  National  Edu- 
cation Goals 

(E)  I  Bsure.  through  requirements  for  State 
report  i,  that  student  performance  is  re- 
ported In  the  context  of  other  relevant  infor- 
matioi  1  about  student,  school  and  system 
perfor  nance 

(F)  dentify  gaps  in  existing  educational 
data,  nake  recommendations  for  improve- 
ments in  the  methods  and  procedures  for  as- 
sessmt  nts  that  would  be  appropriate  to  as- 
sessinf  progress  toward  the  National  Edu- 
cation Goals,  propose  changes  in  national 
and  ii  temational  measurement  systems  as 
approiy-late  and  make  recommendations  to 

the  Congress,  and  the  Gov- 

for  needed  Improvements; 

4ppolnt  members  to  the  National  Eklu- 

Standards  and  Assessments  Council; 
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F^RFORMANCE  OF  FUNCTIONS.— In  carry- 
its  responsibilities,  the  Panel  shall 
on  the  principle  of  consensus. 

24.  line  20,  strike  "Council"  and 
Panel". 

25,  strike  lines  1  through  11. 

25.  line  12.  strike  "116"  and  insert 


pige 


pige; 
pige 


accordance  with  paragraph  (2).  issue 

certifliatlon  of  content  and  student  perform- 

s  ^ndards  and  the  criteria  for  assess- 

!i8  world-class  following  submission  of 

certification  by  the  National  Education 

and  Assessments  Council. 
SPECIAL  RULE.— In  the  event  the  Panel 
lertlflcatlon  to  all  or  part  of  a  certifl- 
of  the  National  Education  Standards 
Council,  all  or  part  of  a  cer- 
tification shall  be  returned  to  such  Council 
with  qetailed  written  explanations  for  the 
denial 

(b) 
Ing  ou 
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On 
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On 
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dage  25,  line  13.  strike  all  beginning 
1  lot"  through  "the  Council"  on  line  15, 
in4Brt  "The  Panel". 

25,  lines  21  and  22,  strike  "Coun- 
place  such  term  appears  and  insert 


pige 
ea  :h 
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25.  strike  lines  25  and  36. 

26.  line  1,  strike  "(B)"  and  Insert 


pi  «e  26.  line  3.  strike  "(C)"  and  Insert 


26.  line  11.  strike  "Council"  and 
Panel". 

26.  Une  13.  strike  "Council"  and 
Panel". 

26.  line  17.  strike  "117"  and  Insert 


pige 


pige 
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26.  line  17.  strike  "Council"  and 
Panel". 

line  19.  strike  "Council"  and 
Panel". 

26.  line  22.  strike  "Council"  and 
Panel", 
p^ge  26.  line  25.  strike  "Council"  and 
Panel". 

27,  line  3,  strike  "public  on—"  aod 
public  regarding  the  Panel's  func- 
discribed  in  section  114(a).". 


pige 


P(ige 


P«e 


p<ge: 


On  page  27,  strike  lines  4  through  13. 

On  page  27.  line  14.  strike  "Council"  and 
Insert  "Panel". 

On  page  27.  line  16.  strike  "Council"  and 
Insert  "Panel". 

On  page  27,  line  17,  strike  "Council"  and 
Insert  "Panel". 

On  page  27.  line  19.  strike  "Council"  and 
insert  "Panel". 

On  page  27,  beginning  with  line  21,  strike 
all  through  page  28,  line  9,  and  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

(c)  Gifts.— The  Panel  may  accept,  use.  and 
dispose  of  gifts  or  donations  of  services  or 
property. 

On  page  28.  line  10,  strike  "Council"  and 
insert  "Panel". 

On  page  28,  line  15.  strike  "Council"  and 
Insert  "Panel". 

On  page  28,  line  17,  strike  "Council"  and 
Insert  "Panel". 

On  page  28.  line  18.  strike  "118"  and  insert 
"117". 

On  page  28.  line  19.  strike  "Council"  and 
insert  "Panel". 

On  page  28,  line  21,  strike  "Council"  and 
Insert  "Panel". 

On  page  28,  line  22.  strike  "Eleven"  and  in- 
sert "A  majority  of  the". 

On  page  28.  line  24,  strike  all  beginning 
with  "The  Council"  through  "Council."  on 
page  29,  line  1. 

On  page  29,  strike  lines  4  through  9. 

On  page  29,  line  10,  strike  "119"  and  Insert 
"118". 

On  page  29,  line  12.  strike  "Council"  and 
insert  "Panel". 

On  page  29.  line  20.  Insert  "of  the  Panel" 
before  "may". 

On  page  29,  line  23.  strike  "Council"  and 
insert  "Panel". 

On  page  30,  line  2.  strike  "Council"  and  in- 
sert "Panel". 

On  page  30.  line  5,  strike  "Council"  and  in- 
sert "Panel". 

On  page  30.  line  9,  strike  "Council"  and  In- 
sert "Panel". 

On  page  30.  line  12,  strike  "Council"  each 
place  such  term  appears  and  insert  "Panel". 

On  page  30,  line  13.  strike  "120"  and  insert 
"119". 

On  page  30,  between  lines  17  and  18,  insert 
the  following: 

PART  C— NATIONAL  EDUCATION  STAND- 
ARDS AND  ASSESSMENTS  COUNCIL 

SEC.    ISI.    NATIONAL    EDUCATION    STANDARDS 
AND  ASSESSMENTS  COUNCtU 

(a)  Establishment.— There  is  established 
within  the  Department  of  Education  a  Na- 
tional Education  Standards  and  Assessments 
Council  (referred  to  in  this  part  as  the 
"Council"). 

(b)  Appointment  and  Composition.- 

(1)  APPOINTMENT.— The  Council  shall  be 
composed  of  21  members  (hereafter  in  this 
part  referred  to  as  "members")  apiminted  by 
the  National  Education  Goals  Panel  de- 
scribed in  section  113  (hereafter  in  this  part 
referred  to  as  the  "Panel"). 

(2)  COMPOsmoN.— The  Council  shall  be 
composed  of— 

(A)  seven  public  officials; 

(B)  seven  educators;  and 

(C)  seven  members  of  the  general  public. 

(3)  Time.— The  members  of  the  Council  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (2)  shall  be  appointed 
within  120  days  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

(C)  QUALIFICATIONS.— 

(1)  In  oeneral.— Members  shall  be  ap- 
pointed to  the  Council  on  the  basis  of  widely 
recognized  experience  in,  knowledge  of,  com- 
mitment to,  and  a  demonstrated  record  of 
service  to  education  and  to  achieving  edu- 


cation excellence  at  the  Federal.  State  or 
local  level. 

(2)  Nominations.— Members  under  this  sub- 
section shall  be  appointed  trom  among  quali- 
fied Individuals  nominated  by  the  public. 

(d)  Terms.- 

(1)  In  general.— The  members  shall  be  ap- 
pointed for  three-year  terms,  with  no  mem- 
ber serving  more  than  2  consecutive  terms. 

(2)  Initial  selection.— The  Panel  shall  es- 
tablish Initial  terms  for  individuals  of  two, 
three,  or  four  years  in  order  to  establish  a 
rotation  in  which  one-third  of  the  members 
are  selected  each  year. 

(A)  PUBUC  OFFICIALS.— From  among  the 
members  appointed  under  subsection 
(b)(2)(A),  the  Panel  shall  designate  2  ap- 
pointees to  serve  2-year  terms,  3  appointees 
to  serve  3-year  terms  and  2  appointees  to 
serve  4-year  terms. 

(B)  Educators.- From  among  the  members 
appointed  under  subsection  (b)(2KB),  the 
Panel  shall  designate  2  appointees  to  serve  2- 
year  terms,  3  appointees  to  serve  3-year 
terms  and  2  appointees  to  serve  4-year  terms. 

(C)  General  public— From  among  the 
members  appointed  under  subsection 
(b)(2)(C),  the  Panel  shall  designate  2  ap- 
pointees to  serve  2-year  terms,  3  appointees 
to  serve  3-year  terms  and  2  appointees  to 
serve  4-year  terms. 

(3)  Special  provision.- No  member  of  the 
Panel  may  concurrently  serve  as  a  member 
of  the  Council. 

(4)  Date  of  appointment.— The  initial 
members  shall  be  appointed,  by  the  Panel, 
not  later  than  120  days  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 

(5)  Retention.— In  order  to  retain  an  ap- 
pointment to  the  Council,  a  member  must 
attend  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  scheduled 
meetings  of  the  Council  in  any  given  year. 

(6)  Officer  selection.- The  members  ap- 
pointed under  subsection  (b)(2)  shall  select 
officers  of  the  Council  fl*om  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Council.  The  officers  of  the  Coun- 
cil shall  serve  for  1-year  terms. 

(7)  Vacancies.- A  vacancy  on  the  Council 
shall  not  affect  the  powers  of  the  Council, 
but  shall  be  filled  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
original  appointment. 

(8)  Travel.— Each  member  of  the  Council 
shall  be  allowed  travel  expenses.  Including 
per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  authorized 
by  section  5703  of  title  5.  United  SUtes  Code, 
for  each  day  the  member  is  engaged  in  the 
performance  of  duties  away  from  the  home 
or  regular  place  of  business  of  the  member. 

(9)  Initiation.— The  Council  may  begin  to 
carry  out  the  duties  of  the  Council  under 
this  part  when— 

(A)  all  21  members  have  been  appointed;  or 

(B)  11  members  have  been  appointed  pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  subsection  (b). 

(e)  Functions  of  the  Council.— The  Coun- 
cil shall— 

(1)  be  a  coordinating  body  to  ensure  the  es- 
tablishment of  national  education  standards; 
(2)  serve  as  a  coordinating  body  to  encourage 
a  voluntary  system  of  assessments  for  indi- 
vidual students  consistent  with  the  national 
standards; 

(3)  develop  criteria  for  world-class  content 
and  student  performance  standards  and  es- 
tablish guidelines  for  standard  setting  and 
assessment  development; 

(4)  establish  guidelines  for  assessments 
which  ensure  technical  merit  through  deter- 
mining that  assessments  are  specifically 
valid,  reliable,  fair  and  cost  effective  for  any 
purpose  for  which  the  assessments  may  be 
used; 

(5)  establish  procedures  and  criteria  for  en- 
suring that,  to  the  extent  possible  and  with- 


out sacrificing  the  validity,  reliability,  di- 
rectors and  fairness  of  the  assessments,  as- 
sessments are  comparable  to  each  other;  and 
(6)  Issue  certification  of  content  and  stu- 
dent performance  standards  and  criteria  for 
assessments  as  world-class,  and  transmit 
such  certification  to  the  Panel  for  the  Pan- 
el's certlflcatlon. 

(f)  Performance  of  Functions.— In  carry- 
ing out  its  responsibilities,  the  Council  shall 
work  with  Federal  and  non-Federal  agencies 
and  organizations  which  are  conducting  re- 
search, studies  or  demonstration  projects  to 
determine  world-class  education  standards 
and  assessments  based  on  such  standards. 

(g)  Data  Collection.— The  Council  shall 
make  arrangements  with  any  appropriate  en- 
tity to  generate  or  collect  such  data  as  may 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  its  functions. 

SEC.  ISt.  ANNUAL  REPORTS. 

Not  later  than  1  year  after  the  date  the 
Council  concludes  its  first  meeting  of  mem- 
bers and  in  each  succeeding  year,  the  Council 
shall  prepare  and  submit  to  the  President, 
the  appropriate  committees  of  Congress,  and 
the  Governor  of  each  State  a  report  on  its 
work. 

SEC.  13S.  POWERS  OF  THE  COUNCIU 

(a)  Hearings.— 

(1)  In  general.— The  Council  shall,  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  this  part,  conduct 
such  hearings,  sit  and  act  at  such  times  and 
places,  take  such  testimony,  and  receive 
such  evidence,  as  the  Council  considers  ap- 
propriate. 

(2)  Conduct.— In  carrying  out  this  part,  the 
Council  shall  conduct  public  hearings  in  dif- 
ferent geographic  areas  of  the  country,  both 
urban  and  rural,  to  receive  the  reports, 
views,  and  analyses  of  a  broad  spectrum  of 
experts  and  the  public  on  the  establishment 
of  national  education  standards  and  assess- 
ments. 

(b)  Information.— The  Council  may  secure 
directly  flrom  any  department  or  agency  of 
the  United  States  information  necessary  to 
enable  the  Council  to  carry  out  this  part. 
Upon  request  of  the  Chairperson  of  the  Coun- 
cil, the  head  of  a  department  or  agency  shall 
furnish  such  information  to  the  Council  to 
the  extent  permitted  by  law. 

(c)  Gifts.— The  Council  may  accept,  use. 
and  dispose  of  gifts  or  donations  of  services 
or  property. 

(d)  Postal  Services.— The  Council  may 
use  the  United  States  mall  in  the  same  man- 
ner and  under  the  same  conditions  as  other 
departments  and  agencies  of  the  United 
SUtes. 

(e)  Administrative  and  Supportive  Serv- 
ices.—The  Secretary  shall  provide  to  the 
Council,  on  a  reimbursable  basis,  adminis- 
trative support  services  as  the  Council  may 
request. 

SEC.  134.  ADMINISTRATTVE  PROVISIONS. 

(a)  Meetings.— The  Council  shall  meet  on 
a  regular  basis,  as  necessary,  at  the  call  of 
the  Chairperson  of  the  Council  or  a  majority 
of  its  members. 

(b)  Quorum.— A  majority  of  the  members 
shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  trans- 
action of  business. 

(c)  VOTING.- The  Council  shall  take  all  ac- 
tion of  the  Council  by  a  %  majority  vote  of 
the  total  membership  of  the  council,  assur- 
ing the  right  of  the  minority  to  Issue  written 
views.  No  individual  may  vote  or  exercise 
any  of  the  powers  of  a  member  by  proxy. 
SBC.  138.  DIRECTOR  AND  STAFF;  EXPERTS  AND 

CONSULTANTS. 

(a)  Director.— The  Chairperson  of  the 
Council  shall,  without  regard  to  the  provi- 
sions of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  relating 
to  the  appointment  and  compensation  of  of- 


ficers or  employees  of  the  United  States,  ap- 
point a  Director  to  be  paid  at  a  rate  not  to 
exceed  the  rate  of  basic  pay  payable  for  level 
V  of  the  Executive  Schedule. 

(b)  Appointment  and  Pay  of  Staff.— The 
Chairperson  may  appoint  personnel  as  the 
Chairperson  considers  appropriate  without 
regard  to  the  provisions  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  governing  appointments  to  the 
competitive  service.  The  staff  of  the  Council 
may  be  paid  without  regard  to  the  provisions 
of  chapter  51  and  subchapter  in  of  chapter  53 
of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  relating  to 
classification  and  General  Schedule  pay 
rates.  The  rate  of  pay  of  the  staff  of  the 
Council  shall  not  exceed  the  rate  of  basic  pay 
payable  for  GS-15  of  the  General  Schedule. 

(c)  Experts  and  Consultants.— The  Coun- 
cil may  procure  temporary  and  Intermittent 
services  under  section  3019(b)  of  title  5,  Unit- 
ed States  Code. 

(d)  Staff  of  Federal  Agencies.- Upon  the 
request  of  the  Council,  the  head  of  any  de- 
partment or  agency  of  the  United  States  is 
authorized  to  detail,  on  a  reimbursable  basis, 
any  of  the  personnel  of  that  department  or 
agency  to  the  Council  to  assist  the  Council 
in  its  duties  under  this  title. 

SEC.  138.  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS. 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  Council  S2,000.000  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1992.  1993  and  1994  and  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  for  each  succeeding  fiscal 
year  thereafter. 

On  page  58.  in  the  matter  following  line  7, 
insert  ",  to  develop  national  education 
standards  and  voluntary  assessments  in  ac- 
cordance with  such  standards"  after  "toward 
such  goals". 


KENNEDY  AMENDMENT  NO.  1469 

Mr.  BINGAMAN  (for  Mr.  KENNEDY) 
proposed  an  amendment  to  the  bill  S.  2, 
supra,  as  follows: 

On  page  34,  line  11,  strike  "and"  the  second 
place  such  term  appears. 

On  page  34,  between  lines  11  and  12.  insert 
the  following: 

(Hi)  the  establishment  of  new  public 
schools,  such  as  Essential  Schools,  Acceler- 
ated Schools,  New  American  Schools,  char- 
ter schools.  ComerSchools.  and  Schools  of 
the  21st  Century  in  accordance  with  subpara- 
graph (C);  and 

On  page  34,  line  12,  strike  "(ill)"  and  insert 
"(iv)". 

On  page  34.  between  lines  15  and  16.  insert 
the  following: 

(C)  Special  requirement.— a  new  public 
school  established  under  subparagraph 
(BMill)  shall  be  nonsectarian  in  its  programs, 
admission  policies,  employment  practices, 
and  all  other  operations  and  shall  not  be  af- 
filiated with  a  nonpublic  sectarian  school  or 
a  religious  institution. 

On  page  57,  between  lines  7  and  8,  insert 
the  following: 

(4)  the  term  "new  public  school"  means  a 
public  school  that— 

(A)  reflects  the  best  available  knowledge 
regarding  teaching  and  learning  for  all  stu- 
dents; 

(B)  uses  the  highest  quality  instructional 
materials  and  technologies; 

(C)  Is  designed  to  meet  National  Education 
Goals  as  well  as  the  particular  needs  of  the 
students  and  community  served  by  such 
school;  and 

(D)  is  under  the  authority  of  a  state  edu- 
cational agency  or  a  local  educational  agen- 


cy. 

On  page  57,  line  8,  strike 
"(5)". 


'(4)"  and  insert 


On  page  57.  line  13.  strike  "(5)"  and  insert 
"(6)". 

On  page  57,  line  17.  strike  "(6)"  and  insert 
"(7)". 

On  page  57.  line  21.  strike  "(7)"  and  Insert 
"(8)". 

On  page  57,  line  23,  strike  "(8)"  and  insert 
"(9)". 

On  page  58.  line  1.  strike  "(9)"  and  insert 
"(10)". 

On  page  58.  line  4,  strike  "(10)"  and  insert 
"(11)". 


FORD  (AND  MCCONNELL) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  1470 

Mr.  BINGAMAN  (for  Mr.  FORD,  for 
himself  and  Mr.  McCONNELL)  proposed 
an  amendment  to  the  bill  S.  2.  supra, 
as  follows: 

On  page  42,  between  lines  10  and  11.  insert 
the  following: 

(e)  Special  Rule  for  States  Which  Al- 
ready Have  Enacted  a  Comprehensive. 
Statewide  Education  Improvement  Plan.— 

(1)  Waiver.— In  the  case  of  a  State  which 
has  enacted  a  comprehensive,  statewide  edu- 
cation improvement  plan,  the  Secretary 
may,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
section  206,  grant  such  State  a  waiver  from 
the  requirements  of  section  204  and  sub- 
sections (a)  and  (b)  of  section  205,  and  such 
State  may  use  an  allotment  under  this  sec- 
tion in  the  initial  and  succeeding  years  In 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section 
202(c)(3). 

(2)  Appucation.— Each  State  desiring  a 
waiver  under  this  subsection  shall  include  a 
request  for  such  waiver  in  application  sub- 
mitted under  section  203.  Such  application 
shall  Include  a  plan  which  meets  the  require- 
ments of  section  206(c). 


COCHRAN  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  1471 

Mr.  COCHRAN  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Specter.  Mr.  Hatfield.  Mr.  Seymour. 
Mr.  Durenberger,  Mr.  Stevens  Mr. 
Domenict.  and  Mr.  Cohen)  proposed  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  S.  2,  supra,  as 
follows: 

On  page  2.  immediately  after  the  item  re- 
lating to  section  212,  insert  the  following: 

TITLE  m— NEW  AMERICAN  SCH(X)LS 

Sec.  301.  Findings. 

Sec.  302.  Purpose. 

Sec.  303.  Program  authorized. 

Sec.  304.  Local  applications. 

Sec.  305.  State  applications. 

Sec.  306.  Selection  of  eligible  recipients  to 

create  New  American  Schools. 
Sec.   307.   Amount  of  grants,   operation  of 

schools,  and  uses  of  funds. 
Sec.  308.  Secretary's  panel  of  experts. 
Sec.  309.  National  evaluation  and  dissemina- 
tion. 
Sec.  310.  Insular  areas. 
Sec.  311.  Definitions. 
Sec.  312.  Authorization  of  appropriations. 

On  page  2,  redesignate  the  item  relating  to 
title  ni  as  the  item  relating  to  title  IV. 

On  page  2,  redesignate  thL  item  relating  to 
section  301  as  the  item  relating  to  section 
401. 

On  page  56,  between  lines  21  and  22.  insert 
the  following: 

TITLE  in— I>fEW  AMERICAN  SCHOOLS 
SEC.  SOI.  FINDINCa 

The  Congress  finds  that— 
(1)  many  American  elementary  and  second- 
ary schools— 
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(A)  ire  structured   according   to   models 
tbat  ai  e  outmoded  and  Ineffective: 

(B)  I  Bly  on  notions  about  pedago^.  man- 
agemeiit,  technologry,  stafllng,  and  other  re- 

that  may  be  outdated  or  insufncient 

challenges  of  the  next  century;  and 

unsuccessful   at   equipping:   many 

with  the  knowledge  and  skills  need- 

lucceed  as  citizens  and  in  the  work- 
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n#w  approaches  to  elementary  and  sec- 
education  are  needed,   and  without 
■eforms  in  elementary  and  secondary 
the  United  States  may  lose  its  abll- 
:ompete  fully  and  successfully  in  the 
<  conomy; 

comprehensive  and  long-term  efforts. 

on  all  members  of  the  community, 

needed  if  the  school-by-school  edu- 

reform  necessary  to  achieve  the  Na- 

Education    Goals    is    to    be    accom- 
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tltere  is  an  appropriate  Federal  role  in 

seed  money  for  the  establishment 

types   of  schools   in   communities 

he  country:  and 

Nation  is  embarking  on  a  major  ef- 

support  the  invention  of  radically 

bnns  of  schooling  and  to  establish  a 

of  communities  whose  citizens  are 

to  the  improvement  of  education. 

PURPOSE. 

urpose  of  this  title  is  to  support  the 
of  new  schools  across  the  United 
that  reflect  the  best  thinking  about 
and  learning,  employ  the  highest- 
instructional    materials    and    tech- 
and  are  designed  to  meet  the  Na- 
3ducation  Goals,  as  well  as  the  par- 
of  students  and  communities. 

PROGRAM  AUTHORIZED. 

General.— The  Secretary  is  author- 

iward  grants  to  eligible  recipients  on 

communities  to  enable  such  eligible 

to  develop  Innovative  elementary 

secondary  schools  (hereafter  in  this  title 

to  as  "New  American  Schools")  in 

conlmunities  served  by  such  recipients. 

lOMiNATlONS.— The     Secretary     shall 

f  rants  under  this  title  on  the  basis  of 

received   and   approved   under 

306. 

Si  CRETARY'S  SELECTION  AND  APPROVAL 

Grait  Recipients.— The  Secretary,  with 

of  the  panel  of  experts  established 

8  action  306,  shall  approve  applications 

or  all  of  the  eligible  recipients 

by  Governors  under  section  306  to 

Igrants  in  accordance  with  this  title. 

Dl  ITRIBUnON  OF  FlTNDS.— 

AfARD  RULES.— <A)  To  the  extent  fea- 

Secretary   shall,   trom   the   Hrst 

appropriated   to   carry   out   this 

at  least  one  grant  within  each 
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Tlje  Secretary  shall  award  any  funds  in 

the  funds  described  in  paragraph  (2) 

manner  that,  to  the  extent  feasible 

the  period  for  which  the  program 

under  this  title  is  authorized,  the 

amount  of  funds  appropriated  under 

over  such   period  is  distributed 

he  States  on  the  basis  of  their  rel- 

pc^ulations. 

the  extent  feasible,  the  Secretary 

a  grant  to  an  eligible  recipient 

a  community  in  each  congressional 

by  September  30, 1994. 

the  purpose  of  this  section,  Amer- 

Ouam,  the  Commonwealth  of 

Noithem  Mariana  Islands,  and  the  Re- 

Palau  shall  be  treated,  collectively, 

e  State  and  as  encompassing  a  sln- 

dlstrict. 
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(2)  Priority.- In  awarding  grants  under 
this  title,  the  Secretary  shall  give  priority 
to  eligible  recipients  serving  communities 
with  high  concentrations  of  educationally 
disadvantaged  children  and  children  fi-om 
low-income  families. 

(3)  Encouragement.— The  Secretary  is  en- 
couraged to  award  grants  to  eligible  recipi- 
ents that  will  establish  schools  enrolling  stu- 
dents of  diverse  abilities. 

SEC.  304.  liOCAL  APPUCATIONa 

Elach  eligible  recipient  desiring  to  receive 
a  grant  under  this  title  shall  submit  an  ap- 
plication to  the  Governor  at  such  time,  in 
such  manner,  and  containing  such  informa- 
tion as  the  Governor  and  the  Secretary  may 
reasonably  require.  Such  application  shall 
include — 

(1)  evidence  that  the  community  to  be 
served  by  such  eligible  recipient  has— 

(A)  adopted  the  National  Education  Goals; 

(B)  established  and  implemented  a  commu- 
nity-wide strategy  for  achieving  those  goals: 

(C)  developed  a  "report-card"  for  measur- 
ing and  reporting  to  the  public,  at  least  once 
each  year,  the  community's  progress  toward 
achievement  of  the  goals;  and 

(D)  demonstrated  a  willingness  and  com- 
mitment to  make  substantial  improvements 
in  the  education  of  children  in  the  commu- 
nity through  establishment  of  a  New  Amer- 
ican School; 

(2)  the  community's  plan  for  a  New  Amer- 
ican School,  including,  as  necessary,  a  de- 
scription of  the  steps  to  be  taken  to  obtain 
recognition  or  accreditation  fi-om  the  State 
and  be  fully  operating  by  the  start  of  school 
year  1996-1997;  and 

(3)  evidence  of  community  support  for  the 
plan,  including,  as  appropriate,  financial 
support  to  be  provided  from  private-sector 
sources. 

SEC.  aOO.  STATE  APPUCATIONS. 

In  order  for  an  eligible  recipient  In  a  State 
to  receive  a  grant  under  this  title,  the  Gov- 
ernor of  such  State  shall  submit  an  applica- 
tion to  the  Secretary  at  such  time  and  in 
such  manner  as  the  Secretary  may  reason- 
ably require.  Such  application  shall  in- 
clude— 

(1)  a  description  of  the  process  the  Gov- 
ernor has  used,  in  accordance  with  section 
306,  to  nominate  eligible  recipients  to  create 
New  American  Schools; 

(2)  a  list  of  the  eligible  recipients  nomi- 
nated by  the  Governor  to  receive  a  New 
American  School  grant  on  behalf  of  a  com- 
munity: 

(3)  copies  of  the  plans,  prepared  by  each  el- 
igible recipient  nominated  by  the  Governor 
for  a  grant  under  this  title,  for  establishing 
and  operating  a  New  American  School; 

(4)  an  identification  of  non-Federal  re- 
sources, which  may  include  private-sector 
contributions,  that  will  be  available  to  es- 
tablish and  operate  each  New  American 
School  in  the  State;  and 

(5)  such  other  information  as  the  Secretary 
may  require. 

SEC.  306.  SELECTION  OF  EUGIBLE  RECIPIENTS 
TO  CREATE  NEW  AMERICAN 
SCHOOLS. 

(a)  Nominations.- The  Governor  of  each 
State,  in  consultation  with  the  chief  State 
school  officer,  shall  nominate  eligible  recipi- 
ents within  the  State  to  receive  a  grant 
under  this  title  to  create  a  New  American 
School. 

(b)  Number.— In  making  nominations 
under  subsection  (a),  each  Governor,  in  con- 
sulution  with  the  chief  State  school  officer, 
shall,  by  September  30,  1994,  nominate  at 
least  one  eligible  recipient  serving  a  commu- 
nity in  each  congressional  district  in  the 
State. 


(c)  Nomination  Criteria.- 

(1)  In  general.- Each  Governor.  In  con- 
sulution  with  the  chief  State  school  officer, 
shall  nominate  eligible  recipients  on  the 
basis  of  criteria  established  by  the  Sec- 
retary, based  on  the  advice  of  the  panel  of 
experts  established  under  section  306. 

(2)  Criteria.— The  criteria  described  in 
paragraph  (1)  shall  include,  at  a  minimum— 

(A)  the  level  of  commitment  and  activity 
displayed  by  the  conmiunlty  to  be  served  by 
an  eligible  recipient  through  such  conmiu- 
nity's  participation  in  the  President's 
AMERICA  2000  Communities  initiative; 

(B)  the  need  for  new  and  innovative  edu- 
cational programs  in  the  schools  of  the  com- 
munity to  be  served  by  an  eligible  recipient; 
and 

(C)  the  quality  of  the  application  submit- 
ted by  the  eligible  recipient  to  the  Governor. 

(d)  APPROVAL.— Beginning  no  earlier  than 
January  1.  1993.  the  Secretary,  with  the  ad- 
vice of  the  panel  of  experts  established  under 
section  308.  shall  approve  some  or  all  of  the 
eligible  recipients  nominated  by  Governors 
to  receive  New  American  Schools  grants  on 
behalf  of  communities,  based  on  the  Sec- 
retary's determination  that  such  approval 
would  be  fully  consistent  with  the  purpose 
and  requirements  of  this  title. 

(e)  Additional  Nominees.- a  Governor,  in 
consultation  with  the  chief  State  school  offi- 
cer, may  nominate  other  eligible  recipients 
If— 

(1)  the  Secretary  does  not  approve  one  or 
more  of  the  Governor's  nominees; 

(2)  an  approved  eligible  recipient  or  com- 
munity withdraws  from  the  program:  or 

(3)  the  Secretary  determines  that  the  eligi- 
ble recipient  or  community  is  unable  to 
carry  out  its  project  successfully  or  is  not 
making  adequate  progress  in  carrying  out 
such  project. 

SEC.  307.  AMOUNT  OF  GRANTS,  OPERATION  OP 
SCHOOLS,  AND  USES  OF  FUNDS. 

(a)  AMOUNT  OF  Grants.— The  Secretary, 
after  consultation  with  the  Governor,  shall 
determine  the  total  amount  of  each  grant 
under  this  title,  except  that— 

(1)  no  such  grant  shall  exceed  $1,000,000; 
and 

(2)  the  Secretary  shall  consider  the  ex- 
pected student  enrollment  in  the  New  Amer- 
ican School  in  determining  the  amount  of 
such  grant. 

(b)  Establishment  of  Schools.- In  estab- 
lishing a  New  American  School,  a  grant  re- 
cipient is  urged  to  work  cooperatively  with, 
and  make  use  of  Information  available  flrom, 
the  design  teams  funded  by  the  New  Amer- 
ican Schools  Development  Corporation  and 
to  provide  to  those  teams  such  information 
on  the  operation  of  New  American  Schools  as 
will  benefit  the  teams  in  completing  their 
work. 

(c)  Use  of  Funds.- 

(1)  In  general.— Grant  funds  made  avail- 
able under  this  title  may  be  used  only  to 
meet  the  special  start-up  costs  associated 
with  the  creation  and  establishment  of  a 
New  American  School,  including— 
'  (A)  planning,  curriculum  development,  and 
curriculum  adaptation; 

(B)  training  of  teachers,  administrators, 
and  other  stafl',  as  well  as  parents  and  mem- 
bers of  the  community  who  are  involved  with 
the  New  American  School; 

(C)  purchase  of  equipment  and  materials; 

(D)  minor  renovation  and  remodeling  of  fa- 
cilities; and 

(E)  obtaining  the  assistance  of  outside  ex- 
perts, including  one  or  more  of  the  teams  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (b),  to  assist  the  eligi- 
ble recipient  in  establishing  its  New  Amer- 
ican School. 


(2)  Prohibition.— Grant  funds  made  avail- 
able under  this  title  shall  not  be  used  for 
construction  or  for  the  grant  recipient's  gen- 
eral administrative  expenses. 

(3)  LiMiTA'noN  regarding  sectarian  pur- 
poses.—Grant  funds  made  available  under 
this  title  shall  not  be  used  for  sectarian 
schools. 

(d)  Special  Rule.— Each  New  American 
School  established  under  this  title  shall  have 
obtained  State  recognition  or  accreditation, 
as  necessary,  and  be  fully  operating  by  the 
start  of  the  1996-1997  school  year. 
SEC.  308.  SECRETARTS  PANEL  OF  EXPERTS. 

Within  90  days  of  enactment  of  this  Act, 
the  Secretary  shall  convene  a  panel  of  ex- 
perts consisting  of  educators,  representa- 
tives of  private  business,  and  representatives 
of  the  public  to  advise  the  Secretary  on  the 
administration  of  the  program  authorized  by 
this  title.  Including— 

(1)  the  criteria  to  be  used  to  nominate  eli- 
gible recipients  to  establish  and  operate  New 
American  Schools:  and 

(2)  the  approval  of  eligible  recipients  nomi- 
nated by  Governors  to  establish  and  operate 
New  American  Schools. 

SEC.  300.  NA-nONAL  EVALUATION  AND  DISSEMI- 
NATION. 

(a)  EVALUA-noN.- The  Secretary  shall  use 
the  funds  reserved  under  section  312(b)  to 
conduct  a  national  evaluation  of  the  imi>act 
of  the  New  American  Schools  program  on 
schools  and  communities,  and  on  education 
generally. 

(b)  Reports.— The  Secretary  shall  submit 
such  interim  evaluation  reports  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  as  may  be  appro- 
priate, and  shall  submit  a  final  evaluation 
report  by  September  30.  1998. 

(c)  Dissemination.— The  Secretary  shall 
take  appropriate  steps  to  disseminate  the 
findings  of  the  national  evaluation  and  to 
disseminate  information  on  successful  edu- 
cational programs  developed  under  this  pro- 
gram. 

SEC.  310.  INSULAR  AREAS. 

The  provisions  of  Public  Law  95-134,  per- 
mitting the  consolidation  of  grants  to  the 
Insular  Areas,  shall  not  apply  to  funds  re- 
ceived by  such  areas  under  this  title. 

SEC.  311.  DEFINrnONa 

For  the  purpose  of  this  title — 

(1)  the  term  "community"  means— 

(A)  a  unit  of  general  purpose  local  govern- 
ment, such  as  a  city,  township,  or  village; 

(B)  a  geographically  distinct  area,  such  as 
a  school  district,  school  attendance  area, 
ward,  precinct,  neighborhood;  or 

(C)  an  identifiable  group  of  individuals, 
such  as  the  members  of  a  service  organiza- 
tion, who  generally  reside  in  a  particular  ge- 
ographic area; 

(2)  the  term  "eligible  recipient"  means  the 
agency,  organization  or  Institution  that  will 
receive  a  grant  under  this  title  on  behalf  of 
a  community  to  establish  a  New  American 
School; 

(3)  the  term  "Governor"  means  the  chief 
executive  of  each  State:  and 

(4)  the  term  "State"  means  each  of  the  50 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  American 
Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  the  Common- 
wealth of  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands,  and 
the  Republic  of  Palau  (until  effective  date  of 
the  Compact  of  Free  Association  with  the 
Government  of  Palau). 

SBC.  31S.  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIA'nON& 

(a)  In  General.— There  are  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  $100,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1992,  $200,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1993, 
S300.000.000  for  fiscal  year  1994,  and  such  sums 


as  may  be  necessary  for  fiscal  years  1995  and 
1996  to  carry  out  this  title. 

(b)  RESERVA-noN.- From  the  amount  of 
funds  appropriated  under  subsection  (a)  for 
fiscal  years  1992  through  1996.  the  Secretary 
shall  reserve  a  total  of  not  more  than 
$3,000,000  for  the  national  evaluation  de- 
scribed in  section  309. 

(c)  AVAILABILITY.— Funds  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  the  authority  of  subsection  (a)  shall 
remain  available  for  obligation  by  the  Sec- 
retary for  two  fiscal  years  beyond  the  fiscal 
year  for  which  such  funds  are  appropriated. 

On  page  56,  line  22,  strike  "DI"  and  insert 
"IV". 

On  page  56,  line  23,  strike  "301"  and  insert 
"401". 

On  page  58,  line  1,  insert  ",  unless  other- 
wise specified."  before  "means". 
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RIEGLE  AMENDMENT  NO.  1472 

Mr.  KENNEDY  (for  Mr.  RiEGLE)  pro- 
posed an  amendment  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
3489)  to  reauthorize  the  Export  Admin- 
istration Act  of  1979,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, as  follows: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
Insert  in  lieu  the  following: 
SECTION  1.  SH<MtT  TrFLE;  TABLE  OF  CONTENTS. 

(a)  Short  Title.— This  Act  may  be  cited  as 
the  "Omnibus  Elxport  Amendments  Act  of 
1991". 

(b)  Table  of  Contents.— 

TITLE  I— EXPORT  ADMINISTRATION  ACT 
AMENDMENTS 


Sec.  101. 
Sec.  102. 
Sec.  103. 
Sec.  104. 

Sec.  105. 

Sec.  106. 


Sec.  107. 
Sec.  108. 
Sec.  109. 
Sec.  110. 


Sec.  111. 

Sec.  112. 
Sec.  113. 
Sec.  114. 
Sec.  115. 
Sec.  116. 
Sec.  117. 


Sec.  118. 

Sec.  119. 
Sec.  120. 
Sec.  121. 
Sec.  122. 

Sec.  123. 
Sec.  124. 
Sec.  125. 

Sec.  126. 

Sec.  127. 
Sec.  128. 


Short  title;  reference. 

Types  of  licenses;  control  list. 

Exports  to  COCOM. 

Reexports  and  supercomputer  ex- 
ports. 

Standard  of  measurement  for  com- 
puters. 

Statement  of  policy  toward  coun- 
tries representing  a  lesser  stra- 
tegic threat. 

East- West  decontrol. 

Commodity  jurisdiction. 

Controls  on  telecommunications. 

Exports  subject  to  national  discre- 
tion and  favorable  consider- 
ation. 

Statement  of  policy  for  general  ex- 
ception cases. 

Control  list  review. 

Unilateral  controls. 

Trade  shows. 

Exports  of  related  technical  data. 

Indexing  procedures. 

Negotiations  with  other  countries; 
Department  of  Commerce  rep- 
resentative. 

Removal  of  section  5(k)  designa- 
tion. 

Notification  of  COCOM  actions. 

Review  of  licenses. 

Criminal  penalties. 

Policy  toward  countries  receiving 
licensing  benefits. 

Ehiforcement  authority. 

Judicial  review. 

Policy  toward  the  People's  Repub- 
lic of  China. 

Elxport  of  satellites  for  launch  by 
People's  Republic  of  China. 

Exports  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

Prohibition  of  certain  transactions 
between  certain  United  States 
firms  and  Cuba. 


Sec.  129.  Authorization  of  appropriations. 

Sec.  130.  Extension  of  the  Act. 

Sec.  131.  Technical  amendments. 

TITLE  n— EXPORT  PROMOTION 

Sec.  201.  United  States  and  Foreign  Com- 
mercial Service. 

Sec.  202.  Qualifications  for  market  develop- 
ment cooperative  program. 

Sec.  203.  Country  reports  on  trade  jtractices. 

Sec.  204.  Report  on  export  policy. 

Sec.  205.  Report  on  export  promotion. 

Sec.  206.  Export  promotion  authorization. 

Sec.  207.  Interest  subsidy  program. 

Sec.  208.  Human  rights  In  Yugoslavia. 

Sec.  209.  Increase  of  membership  of  advisory 
committee. 

Sec.  210.  Technical  corrections  relating  to 
the  International  Development 
and  Finance  Act  of  1969. 

TITLE  ra— MISCELLANEOUS  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  301.  Soviet  military  assistance  to  Cuba. 

Sec.  302.  Attacks  against  Israelis  and  illegal 
activities  in  the  United  States. 

Sec.  303.  Family  needs  of  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces. 

Sec.  304.  Sanctions  against  foreign  violators. 

Sec.  305.  Terrorist  Death  Penalty  Act  of 
1991. 

Sec.  306.  Criminal  and  civil  penalties  for 
production,  transport,  or  use  of 
biological  or  chemical  weapons 
which  kill,  malm  or  Injure 
United  States  nationals  abroad. 
TITLE  I— EXPORT  ADBONISTItA'nON  ACT 
AMENDMENTS 

SEC.  101.  SHORT  TITLE;  REFERENCE. 

(a)  Short  Title.— This  title  may  be  cited 
as  the  "Export  Administration  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1991". 

(b)  Reference  to  the  Export  administra- 
tion Act  of  1979.— Except  as  otherwise  spe- 
cifically provided,  whenever  in  this  title  a 
section  or  other  provision  is  amended  or  re- 
pealed, such  amendment  or  repeal  shall  be 
considered  to  be  made  to  that  section  or 
other  provision  of  the  Export  Administration 
Act  of  1979  (50  U.S.C.  App.  2401  and  follow- 
ing). 

SBC  lOL  TVPES  OF  UCENSES;  CONTROL  LIST. 

(a)  Types  of  Licenses.— Section  4(a)(2)  (50 
U.S.C.  App.  2403(a)(2))  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subparagraph  (A)— 

(A)  in  the  first  sentence  by  striking  "in 
countries"  and  all  that  follows  through 
"China";  and 

(B)  in  the  second  sentence  by  striking 
"controlled  countries"  and  inserting  "an  un- 
authorized use  or  consignee":  and 

(2)  in  subparagraph  (B)  in  the  first  sen- 
tence by  striking  "are  located  in  countries 
other  than  controlled  countries  (except  the 
People's  Republic  of  China),". 

(b)  Control  List.— Section  4(b)  (50  U.S.C. 
App.  2403(b))  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  following:  "Not  later  than  6  months  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Export  Ad- 
ministration Act  Amendments  of  1991,  the 
Secretary  shall  modify  each  item  on  the  con- 
trol list  as  necessary  to  specify  with  particu- 
larity the  performance  and  other  identifying 
characteristics  of  any  technical  data  that  is 
subject  to  export  controls  under  section  5, 
export  controls  under  section  6,  or  exi>ort 
controls  pursuant  to  section  309(c)  of  the  Nu- 
clear Non-Prollferatlon  Act  of  1978.  Tech- 
nical data  that  is  subject  to  licensing  re- 
quirements shall  be  Included  on  the  control 
list  concurrent  with  implementation  of  the 
'Core  List'  agreed  to  by  the  group  known  as 
the  Coordinating  Committee.". 

SEC  103.  EXPCHrrS  TO  COCOM. 

Section  5(a)(4)  (SO  U.S.C.  App.  2404(a)(4))  is 
amended — 


252 


tyi 
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n  subparagraph  (A)  by  striking  "No" 
i|8erting  "Subject  to  subparagraphs  (C) 
),  no":  and 

adding  at  the  end  the  following: 
Effective  not  later  than  December  31. 
authority  or  permission  may  be  ro- 
under this  section  for  the  exiwrt  or 
reezpArt  of  goods  or  technology  to  or  from  a 
count  "y  which  maintains  export  controls  on 
oods  or  technology  cooperatively  with 
U  ilted  States  pursuant  to  the  agreement 
he  Coordinating  Committee  or  pursu- 
an  agreement  described  in  subsection 
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such 
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with 
ant  u 
(kXl). 

'(Dtl)  Notwithstanding  subparagraph  (C), 
the  Si  cretary,  in  consultation  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  the  Secretary  of  State. 
and  t  le  Secretary  of  Energy,  may  require 
autho  Ity  or  permission  to  export  or  reex- 
(  oods  or  technology,  which  are  other- 
illglble  for  export  or  reexport  under 

(C),  in  the  case  of- 
9xports  to  such  unreliable  end  users  as 
jretary  may  specify  by  regulation;  or 
any  reexport  to  a  country  other  than 
described  in  subparagraph  (A)  of 
or  technology  identified  under  sub- 

(B). 
Notwithstanding    subparagraph    (C). 
may  require  authority  or  per- 
to  export  or  reexport  goods  or  tech- 
pursuant  to  special  multilateral  con- 
airangements  agreed  to  unanimously  by 
Coordinating  Committee,  If  all  countries 
the  goods  or  technology  are  pro- 
agree  to  equivalent  measurement  pa- 
performance  capabilities,  and  11- 
and  other  requirements.   The   Sec- 
shall  notify  the  Congress  at  least  30 
I  efore  the  United  States  proposes  such 
arrangements  to  the  Coordinating 
,  and  not  more  than  30  days  after 
(  ontrol  arrangements  are  agreed  to  by 
Cqordinating  Conamlttee. 

If  the  Secretary,  in  consultation  with 
Secretary  of  State,  determines  that  a 
referred  to  in  subparagraph  (A)  is 
In  a  pattern  and  practice  of  non- 
ance  with  the  agreement  of  the  Co- 
Committee   or   other   applicable 
the  Secretary  shall,  during  the 
in  which  that  determination  is  In  ef- 
I  nd  to  the  extent  determined  by  the 
Secretjiry.  require  authority  or  permission 
or  reexport  goods  or  technology  to 
cfiuntry.  and  to  reexport  goods  or  tech- 
fTom  that  country.  Any  such  deter- 
shall  not  take  effect  until  30  days 
Secretary  of  State  notifies  the  Co- 
Committee  of  the  determination 
r^uests  the  cooperation  of  the  Coord! - 
Committee  in  imposing  comparable 
controls.  The  Secretary  shall  review 
c  etermination  made  under  this  clause 
once  In  each  1-year  period  for  the 
of  determining  whether  the  country 
continues  to  engage  in  a  pattern 
pi^tice  of  noncompliance  with  the  ap- 
agreement.  In  making  a  determlna- 
4ider  this  clause,  the  Secretary  shall 
whether  the  country  involved  has 
the  following  measures: 
national   laws  providing  appropriate 
criminal  penalties  and  statutes  of 
lions  sufficient  to  deter  potential  vio- 
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'(II)  a  program  to  evaluate  export  license 
applici  tions  that  Includes  sufficient  tech- 
^xpertlse  to  assess  the  licensing  status 
and  ensure  the  reliability  of  end- 


a  9d 


ezptrts 


an  enforcement  mechanism  that  pro- 
I  uthority  for  trained  enforcement  offi- 
ti  Investigate  and  prevent  illegal  ex- 


"(IV)  a  system  of  export  control  docu- 
mentation to  verify  the  movement  of  goods 
and  technology;  and 

"(V)  procedures  for  the  coordination  and 
exchange  of  Information  concerning  viola- 
tions of  the  agreement  of  the  Coordinating 
Committee. 

The  provisions  of  section  10(o)  apply  to  ex- 
ports for  which  licenses  are  required  under 
this  section.". 

SEC.  104.  REEXPORTS  AND  SUPERCOMPUTER  EX- 
PORTS. 

(a)  Reexports  of  Technouxsy.— Section 
5(a)(5)  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subparagraph  (A)  by  striking  "(B)" 
and  Inserting  "(C)"; 

(2)  in  subparagraph  (B)— 

(A)  by  redesignating  such  subparagraph  as 
subparagraph  (C);  and 

(B)  by  striking  "subparagraph  (A)"  and  In- 
serting "subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B)";  and 

(3)  by  Inserting  after  subparagraph  (A)  the 
following: 

"(B)  Except  as  provided  In  subparagraph 
(C),  no  authority  or  permission  may  be  re- 
quired under  this  section  to  reexport  tech- 
nology subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States  from  any  country  when  the 
technology  to  be  reexported  is  Incorporated 
in  other  technology  and— 

"(1)  the  value  of  the  technology  subject  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  that  Is 
Incorporated  in  that  other  technology  and, 
at  the  time  of  the  reexport,  would.  If  ex- 
ported from  the  United  States,  require  a 
validated  license,  is  25  percent  or  less  of  the 
total  value  of  that  other  technology;  or 

"(U)  the  export  to  a  controlled  country  of 
the  technology  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  United  States  would  require  only  notifi- 
cation of  the  participating  governments  of 
the  Coordinating  Committee.". 

(b)  Supercomputer  Exforts  and  Reex- 
ports.—Section  5(a)  (50  U.S.C.  2404(a))  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 

"(7)(A)  With  respect  to  the  definition  of 
'supercomputer'  under  paragraph  (6)(A),  the 
Secretary  shall,  not  later  than  6  months 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Export 
Administration  Act  Amendments  of  1991, 
publish  In  the  Federal  Register  a  perform- 
ance-based indexing  system  in  order  to  en- 
sure that  such  definition  and  all  controls  and 
security  safeguard  procedures  on 
supercomputer  exports  and  reexports  are 
commensurate  with  technological  advances 
In  the  supercomputer  Industry.  Such  index- 
ing system  shall  be  based  upon  a  provision 
that  for  destinations  In  any  country  (other 
than  a  controlled  country)  that  is  a  party  to 
and,  as  determined  by  the  President,  Is  ad- 
hering to,  the  Treaty  on  the  Non-Prolifera- 
tlon  of  Nuclear  Weapons  (done  at  Washing- 
ton, London,  and  Moscow  on  July  1,  1968)  or 
the  Treaty  for  the  Prohibition  of  Nuclear 
Weapons  in  Latin  America  (done  at  Mexico 
on  February  14,  1967),  no  security  safeguard 
procedures  may  be  required  In  connection 
with  any  export  or  reexport  of  a 
supercomputer  with  a  theoretical  peak  per- 
formance at  or  below  approximately  25  per- 
cent of  the  theoretical  peak  performance  of 
the  average  of  the  two  most  powerful 
supercomputers  currently  available  commer- 
cially in  the  United  States  or  elsewhere. 

"(B)  Before  publishing  the  performance- 
based  indexing  system  under  subparagraph 
(A),  the  Secretary  shall  seek  the  views  of  the 
appropriate  technical  advisory  committees 
appointed  under  subsection  (h),  and  other  in- 
terested parties.  Not  later  than  2  weeks  after 
publication  of  such  system  in  the  Federal 
Register,  the  Secretary  shall  submit  a  writ- 
ten report  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 


fairs of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban 
Affairs  of  the  Senate,  that  Includes— 

"(1)  the  text  of  the  Federal  Register  notice, 

"(li)  a  summary  of  the  views  expressed  by 
the  technical  advisory  committees  and  other 
Interested  parties  with  respect  to  the  per- 
formance-based indexing  system,  and 

"(ill)  a  description  of  how  the  perform- 
ance-based indexing  system  addresses  the 
views  of  the  technical  advisory  committees 
and  other  interested  parties. 

"(C)  For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the 
term  'security  safeguard  procedures'  means 
procedures  that  are  required  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  as  a  condition  of  an  au- 
thorization to  export  or  reexport  a 
supercomputer,  primarily  to  restrict  access 
to  and  resale  of  such  supercomputer.". 

SBC.  10&  STANDARD  OF  MEASUREMENT  FOR 
COMPUTERS. 

Section  5(a)(6)  (50  U.S.C.  App.  2404(a)(6))  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(A)"  after  "(6)",  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 
"(B)  In  response  to  recommendations  re- 
ceived from  technical  advisory  committees 
appointed  under  subsection  (h),  the  Sec- 
retary shall,  after  appropriate  consultation 
with  the  Coordinating  Committee,  propose 
regulations  which  update  and,  where  appro- 
priate, revise  or  replace  the  measurement 
known  as  the  'Processing  Data  Rate",  which 
is  used  in  part  to  determine  licensing  re- 
quirements for  computers  other  than 
supercomputers.  Such  regulations  shall  re- 
flect the  performance  capabilities  of  compute 
ers  and  rely,  to  the  maximum  extent  pos- 
sible, upon  measurements  of  those  capabili- 
ties which  are  objective  and  commonly  un- 
derstood by  the  computer  Industry.". 

SEC.  10«.  STATEMENT  OF  POLICY  TOWARD  COUN- 
TRIES REPRESENTING  A  LESSER 
STRATEGIC  THREAT. 

Section  5(b)(2)  (50  U.S.C.  App.  2404(bK2))  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(2)(A)  It  is  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
that  licensing  treatment  of  a  country  on  the 
list  of  controlled  countries  maintained  by 
the  President  pursuant  to  paragraph  (1) 
should  be  revised  in  any  case  In  which  that 
country— 

"(1)  represents  a  lesser  strategic  threat; 
and 

"(li)  accomplishes  the  following: 

"(I)  implements  an  effective  export  control 
system,  including  enactment  of  legislation 
controlling  shipment  of  goods  and  tech- 
nology subject  to  controls  under  agreement 
of  the  group  known  as  the  Coordinating 
Committee  to  controlled  countries  and  im- 
posing effective  penalties  to  deter  violation 
of  Its  export  controls; 

"(II)  adopts  technology  security  arrange- 
ments. Including  end-use  assurances  and  on- 
site  inspection  and  verification;  and 

"(III)  terminates  governmental  policies 
and  Intelligence  cooperation  with  other  con- 
trolled countries  relating  to  illegal  acquisi- 
tion and  diversion  of  controlled  technology. 

"(B)  The  revision  of  controls  necessary  to 
implement  the  policy  set  forth  in  subpara- 
graph (A)  shall  Include  the  following: 

"(i)  When  the  Secretary,  In  consultation 
with  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  determines  that  necessary 
steps  have  been  taken  to  implement  the  cri- 
teria set  forth  in  subparagraph  (A),  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  should  propose  the  adoption 
by  the  Coordinating  Committee  of  the  spe- 
cial procedure  for  favorable  consideration  of 
exports  to  such  countries  agreed  to  in  the 
Coordinating  Committee  High  Level  Meeting 
of  June  6  and  7,  1990,  or  other  countries  the 
Coordinating  Committee  may  designate. 


"(11)  The  Secretary,  in  consultation  with 
the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  shall  annually  review  the  perform- 
ance of  such  country  in  implementing  the 
criteria  set  forth  in  subparagraph  (A)  and,  to 
the  extent  that  such  performance  indicates 
appropriate  use  and  protection  from  diver- 
sion of  controlled  technology,  the  Secretary 
of  State  should  propose  the  adoption  by  the 
Coordinating  Committee  of  more  favorable 
licensing  treatment  or.  if  security  concerns 
increase,  more  restrictive  controls  on  tech- 
nology exports  to  such  country. 

"(ill)  When,  in  addition  to  progress  on  the 
criteria  set  forth  in  subparagraph  (A),  a 
country  takes  steps  to  reduce  its  offensive 
military  capabilities  and  phase  out  its  par- 
ticipation in  the  Warsaw  Pact,  including 
withdrawal  of  Soviet  military  forces,  the 
President  should  seek  agreement  In  the  Co- 
ordinating Committee  to  remove  the  country 
(Tom  the  list  of  controlled  countries  and  pro- 
pose licensing  treatment  by  the  Committee 
as  a  free  world  or  cooperating  country  des- 
tination. 

"(C)  The  Secretary  should  provide  the 
greatest  possible  technical  assistance  to 
countries  undertaking  the  measures  de- 
scribed in  subparagraph  (A).". 

SEC.  107.  EAST-WEST  DECONTROL. 

Section  5(c)(5)  (50  U.S.C.  App.  2401(c)(5))  is 
amended — 

(1)  In  subparagraph  (A>— 

(A)  by  striking  "Not  later  than  6  months 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  para- 
graph" and  Inserting  "Not  later  than  6 
months  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
the  Elxport  Administration  Act  Amendments 
of  1991";  and 

(B)  In  clause  (1)  by  striking  all  that  follows 
"technology"  and  inserting  "the  licensing  of 
which  under  this  section  has  been  eliminated 
by  regulations  promulgated  to  Implement 
the  agreement  reached  in  the  Coordinating 
Committee  High  Level  Meeting  of  June  6  and 
7. 1990.";  and 

(2)  by  striking  subparagraph  (B)  and  insert- 
ing the  following: 

"(B)  The  Secretary  shall  issue  regulations 
implementing  fully  the  agreement  reached 
in  the  Coordinating  Committee  High  Level 
Meeting  of  June  6  and  7,  1990,  relating  to  re- 
moval of  controls,  national  discretion,  and 
favorable  consideration  of  export  licenses, 
and  shall  provide  the  licensing  treatment 
prescribed  In  that  agreement  for  goods  and 
technology  in  accordance  with  the  levels  of 
technology  specified  therein. 

"(C)  Not  later  than  90  days  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  subparagraph,  the 
Secretary  of  State  shall  seek  the  approval  of 
the  Coordinating  Committee  for  the  follow- 
ing: that  no  authority  or  permission  may  be 
required  to  export  to  any  country  computers 
at  a  level  of  technology  the  export  of  which 
to  the  People's  Republic  of  China  on  the  date 
which  Is  60  days  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Elxport  Enhancement  Act  of  1968 
would  require  only  notification  of  the  par- 
ticipating governments  of  the  Coordinating 
Committee,  or  at  a  higher  level  of  tech- 
nology. 

"(D)  Not  later  than  April  1.  1991,  the  Sec- 
retary, in  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  and  the  Secretary  of  State,  shall 
submit  a  report  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  describing  the 
Implementation  of  the  agreement  reached  In 
the  Coordinating  Committee  High  Level 
Meeting  of  June  6  and  7.  1990.  Not  later  than 
May  1,  1991,  the  Under  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce for  Export  Adihinistration,  the  Under 


Secretary  of  State  for  International  Security 
Affairs,  and  the  Under  Secretary  of  Defense 
for  Policy  shall  appear  before  both  such  com- 
mittees to  present  testimony  on  the  report. 
Such  report  shall  Include  descriptions  of— 

"(1)  the  status  of  implementing  the  'Core 
List'  provided  for  in  the  agreement  and  a  de- 
scription of  the  criteria  used  in  developing 
the  Core  List. 

"(11)  the  status  of  implementing  the  spe- 
cial procedure  for  countries  representing  a 
lesser  strategic  threat  provided  for  in  the 
agreement, 

"(Hi)  the  status  of  implementing  the  na- 
tional discretion  and  favorable  consideration 
procedures  contained  in  the  agreement, 

"(Iv)  the  status  of  implementing  a  license- 
free  zone  among  the  governments  participat- 
ing in  the  Coordinating  Committee,  includ- 
ing a  common  standard  of  enforcement,  and 

"(V)  the  strategic  justification  for  and  im- 
pact of  the  agreement  as  they  relate  to  the 
military  capabilities  and  technology  acquisi- 
tion efforts  of  controlled  countries. 

"(E)  In  the  case  of  goods  and  technology 
from  which  export  controls  have  been  re- 
moved under  subparagraph  (A),  export  con- 
trols under  this  section  may  thereafter  be 
imposed  on  such  goods  or  technology  only  if 
such  controls  are  agreed  to  by  the  partici- 
pating governments  of  the  Coordinating 
Committee.". 

SEC.  108.  COMMODITY  JURISDICTION. 

(a)  In  General.— Section  17  (50  U.S.C.  App. 
2416)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(g)  CoMMODrrY  Jurisdiction.— (1)  Not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  law,  no 
item  may  be  included  on  both  the  control 
list  and  the  United  States  Munitions  List, 
after  the  publication  of  the  lists  required 
under  paragraph  (6)  and  the  resolution  of  any 
dispute  with  respect  to  such  lists  under  para- 
graph (7). 

"(2)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law— 

"(A)  an  Item  agreed  for  control  on  the 
International  Munitions  List  of  the  group 
known  as  the  Coordinating  Committee  shall 
be  subject  to  control  under  the  Arms  Elxport 
Control  Act  and  not  under  this  Act;  and 

"(B)  except  as  provided  in  paragraphs  (3) 
and  (4),  an  Item  not  agreed  for  control  on  the 
International  Munitions  List  of  the  Coordi- 
nating Committee  shall  be  subject  to  control 
under  this  Act  and  not  under  the  Arms  Ex- 
port Control  Act. 

"(3)  An  Item  described  in  paragraph  (5) 
that  Is  not  on  the  International  Munitions 
List  may  be  subject  to  control  under  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act— 

"(A)(i)  for  a  period  of  9  months  after  the 
date  on  which  the  United  States  proposes  to 
the  Coordinating  Committee  that  the  item 
be  added  to  the  International  Munitions 
List,  and 

"(II)  for  an  additional  9-month  period,  but 
only  If  negotiations  In  the  Coordinating 
Committee  to  add  the  Item  to  the  Inter- 
national Munitions  List  are  continuing;  or 

"(B)  if  the  Secretary  of  State,  In  consulta- 
tion with  the  Secretary,  so  determines,  ex- 
cept that  If  the  Secretary  disagrees  with  the 
Secretary  of  State  with  respect  to  such  item, 
the  Item  may  be  subject  to  control  under  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act  only  if  the  dis- 
agreement is  resolved  by  the  2  Secretaries  or 
by  the  President  pursuant  to  the  procedures 
set  forth  in  subparagraphs  (B)  and  (C)  of 
paragraph  (7). 

"(4)  An  item  that  is  not  on  the  Inter- 
national Munitions  List  may  be  subject  to 
control  under  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act 
if  the  President— 


"(A)  determines  that  extraordinary  cir- 
cumstances exist  affecting  the  national  secu- 
rity of  the  United  States,  which  require  that 
the  Item  be  controlled  under  the  Arms  Ex- 
port Control  Act; 

"(B)  proposes  to  the  Coordinating  c:k}mmlt- 
tee  that  the  item  be  added  to  the  Inter- 
national Munitions  List,  and 

"(C)  within  10  days  after  making  the  deter- 
mination under  subparagraph  (A),  submit*  a 
report  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  President  pro  tempore 
of  the  Senate,  describing  in  detail  the  rea- 
sons for  the  determination,  in  appropriate 
classified  form,  as  necessary. 

"(5)  An  Item  referred  to  In  paragraph  (3)  Is 
an  Item  that— 

"(A)  Is  specially  designed,  developed,  con- 
figured, adapted,  or  modified  for  military  or 
intelligence  application; 

"(B)  does  not  have  significant  civil  appli- 
cations; and 

"(C)  Is  not  a  component  the  performance 
capacity  and  function  of  which  are  essen- 
tially equivalent  to  those  used  for  civil  ap- 
plications. 

"(6)(AKI)  Within  3  months  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  subsection,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  publish  the  control  list  and  the 
Secretary  of  State  shall  publish  the  United 
States  Munitions  List,  with  all  revisions 
that  have  been  made  in  accordance  with  this 
subsection. 

"(II)  Within  3  months  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  subsection,  the  Secretary 
of  State  shall  publish  in  a  separate  list  those 
items  remaining  subject  to  control  under  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act  under  paragraph 
(3). 

"(B)  If  either  the  Secretary  or  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  fails  to  publish  a  revised  list 
in  accordance  with  subparagraph  (A)(1), 
there  shall  be  excluded  from  the  list  of  the 
Secretary  that  did  not  so  publish  a  revised 
list,  any  item  included  on  the  list  of  the  Sec- 
retary that  did  so  publish  a  revised  list. 

"(7)(A)  Whenever— 

"(I)  the  Secretary  or  the  Secretary  of 
State  receives  a  request  to  determine  wheth- 
er an  Item  Is  subject  to  control  under  this 
Act  or  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act, 

"(11)  either  Secretary  finds  that  an  Item  Is 
Included  on  both  the  control  list  and  the 
United  States  Munitions  List. 

"(ill)  an  item  appearing  on  the  list  of  one 
Secretary  under  paragraph  (6)(A)(1)  is  consid- 
ered by  the  other  Secretary  to  be  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  that  other  Secretary,  or 

"(iv)  the  Secretary  disagrees  with  the  In- 
clusion of  an  Item  on  the  list  published 
under  paragraph  (6)(AKIi). 
the  Secretary  or  the  Secretary  of  State  (as 
the  case  may  be)  shall  refer  the  matter  and 
any  relevant  Information  to  the  other  Sec- 
retary. 

"(B)  The  2  Secretaries  shall  have  a  period 
of  15  days  following  the  referral  of  a  matter 
under  subparagraph  (A)  to  resolve  any  dif- 
ferences with  respect  to  the  matter  involved. 

"(C)  If  the  2  Secretaries  fall  to  resolve  such 
differences  within  that  15-day  period,  either 
Secretary  may  refer  the  matter  to  the  Presi- 
dent who,  within  15  days  after  receiving  the 
referral,  shall  notify  the  Secretaries  of  his 
determination  on  the  matter  In  dispute. 

"(D)  In  the  event  that  either  the  Secretary 
or  the  Secretary  of  State  does  not  respond  to 
a  referral  under  subparagraph  (A)  by  the 
other  Secretary,  the  Secretary  that  did  not 
so  respond  shall  be  deemed  to  concur  with 
the  other  Secretary  on  the  matter  in- 
volved.". 

(b)  Treatment  of  Munitions  List  for 
Purposes  of  Certain  Statutes.— 
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GENERAL.— Notwithstanding     the 

amendihent   made    by    subsection    (a),    ref- 

In  the  following  provisions  of  law  to 

Unl  ted  States  Munitions  List  or  items  on 

ted  States  Munitions  List,  or  to  the 

i  sport  Control  Act  shall,  after  the  en- 

of  this  Act,  be  deemed  to  refer  to 

U^ted  States  Munitions  List,  or  the 

1  Ixport  Control  Act,  as  in  effect  on 

990: 
S  iction  40  of  the  Arms  Export  Control 
I  a.S.C.  2780). 

S  ction  9D2(a)  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Authorization  Act.  Fiscal  Years  1990  and 
1991. 

(C)  Sjction  317  of  the  Comprehensive  Antl- 
Aparthf  id  Act  of  1966. 

PROVISION.— The  provisions  of 
sut»ection  shall  terminate  on  June  30, 
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CONTROLS  ON  TELECOMMimiCATIONS. 

General.— Section   5(c)   (50  U.S.C. 
))  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 


)  The  Secretary  of  State  shall,  with- 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
propose  to  the  Coordinating 
Committee  as  part  of  the  United  States  'Core 
List'  pr  }posal  that  countries  of  a  lesser  stra- 
tegic tl  reat  qualifying  for  the  special  proce- 
dure ag  'eed  to  in  the  Coordinating  Commit- 
tee Hlg  I  Level  Meeting  of  June  6  and  7,  1990. 
should,  in  the  case  of  exports  of  tele- 
commu:  licatlons  equipment  and  associated 
operatii  ms  technical  data  as  described  in 
subsect  on  (e)(8).  be  accorded  the  Coordinat- 
ing Co  nmittee's  least  restrictive  control 
procedu  res 

"(B)  AS  used  in  this  paragraph,  the  term 
telecor  imunlcations  equipment'  means  all 
equlpm  nt  used  in  the  transmission  or  re- 
ceipt o  '  either  voice  or  data  information. 
Such  U  rm  includes  equipment  used  in  the 
transm^ion  of  analog  or  digital  informa- 
tion 

"(C)(l 
as  a 
ment 
tee  Higi 
the  Uni  ied 


lee  ler 


In  the  case  of  countries  that  qualify 
strategic  threat  under  the  agree- 
rfached  at  the  Coordinating  Commit- 
Level  Meeting  of  June  6  and  7,  1990, 
States  should  propose  to  the  Co- 
Committee  that  exports  of  com- 
i^twork  software  and  related  equip- 
civilian  end  use  shall  be  accorded 
licensing  treatment  as  that  per- 
for  computer  systems  exported  for 
to  such  networks  and  shall 
in  accordance  with  telecommuni- 
controls  established  by  the  Coordl- 
!ommlttee. 

purposes  of  this  subparagraph,  the 
computer  network  software  and  relat- 
includes  computer  software 
pr|>vides  services  and  management  for 
Intracity,  intercity,  and  inter- 
data    communications    networks, 
cofiputer  equipment  specifically   dedi- 
the  support  of  such  networks.". 

The  President  shall  study  the 
security  implications  of  the  trans- 
^lecommunications   equipment   and 
to  controlled  countries  under  the 
Administration  Act  of  1979  and.  not 
1  year  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
this  Act.  shall  submit  to  the  Speak- 
House  and  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
Hofcsing,  and  Urban  Affairs  of  the  Sen- 
report  on  the  study,  in  classified  form. 
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KXPORTS  SUBJECT  TO  NATIONAL  DIS- 
CBBTION  AND  FAVORABLK  CONSID- 
ERATION. 

Section  5(e)  (50  U.S.C.  App. 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 


"(7)  In  implementing  the  national  discre- 
tion and  favorable  consideration  procedures 
agreed  to  by  the  Coordinating  Committee, 
the  Secretary  shall  consider  the  actions  of 
other  participating  governments  in  the  Co- 
ordinating Committee  in  approving  or  deny- 
ing export  licenses  that  are  subject  to  such 
procedures  and  shall  seek  to  ensure  that 
United  States  exports  are  not  placed  at  a 
competitive  disadvantage.". 

(b)  In  General.— Section  10  (50  U.S.C.  App. 
2409)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(p)  EixpoRTS  Subject  to  Na-honal  Dis- 
cretion.—In  each  instance  in  which  an  ex- 
port license  application  is  submitted  to  the 
Secretary  for  the  export  of  goods  or  tech- 
nologry  subject  to  the  national  discretion 
procedures  of  the  Coordinating  Committee, 
the  Secretary  shall  formally  issue  or  deny  a 
license  within  15  days  after  a  properly  com- 
pleted application  has  been  submitted  under 
this  section. 

"(q)  Exports  Subject  to  Favorable  Con- 
sideration.—In  each  instance  in  which  an 
export  license  application  is  submitted  to 
the  Secretary  for  the  export  of  goods  or  tech- 
nology subject  to  the  favorable  consider- 
ation procedures  of  the  Coordinating  Com- 
mittee or  subject  to  special  national  discre- 
tion procedures  requiring  30  days  advance 
notification  to  the  Coordinating  Committee, 
the  Secretary  shall  formally  deny  the  license 
or  It  shall  be  forwarded  for  review  to  the  Co- 
ordinating Committee  within  15  days  after  a 
properly  completed  application  has  been  sub- 
mitted under  this  section,  unless  the  Sec- 
retary notifies  the  applicant  that  additional 
time  will  be  required  to  conduct  a  prelicense 
investigation,  but  in  any  case  the  Secretary 
shall  deny  the  license  or  forward  the  applica- 
tion to  the  Coordinating  Committee  within 
45  days  after  a  properly  completed  applica- 
tion has  been  submitted.". 

(C)        CONFORMING        AMENDMENT.— Section 

10(e)(2)(A)  (50  U.S.C.  App.  2409(e)(2)(A))  is 
amended  by  striking  "Except"  and  inserting 
the  following:  "For  general  exception  cases 
controlled  under  section  5  of  this  Act  and  ex- 
cept". 

SEC.  111.  STATEMENT  OF  POUCY  FOR  GENERAL 
EXCEPTION  CASES. 

Section  3  (50  U.S.C.  App.  2402)  is  amended 
by  striking  paragraph  (15)  and  inserting  the 
following: 

"(15)  It  is  the  policy  of  the  United  States— 

"(A)  In  considering  the  submission  of  cases 
to  the  group  known  as  the  Coordinating 
Committee  on  behalf  of  United  States  ex- 
porters, including  general  exception  cases,  to 
ensure  consistency  in  the  treatment  of  ex- 
porters from  the  United  States  and  from 
other  countries  participating  in  the  Coordi- 
nating Committee,  and  to  support  democ- 
racy, free  enterprise,  and  economic  develop- 
ment in  Eastern  Europe  and  the  Soviet 
Union:  and 

"(B)  to  provide  specific  guidelines  to  Unit- 
ed States  exporters,  through  the  publication 
of  regulations,  public  notices,  and  advisory 
opinions,  with  respect  to  goods,  sectors,  and 
end  users  eligible  for  general  exceptions  re- 
ferred to  in  subparagraph  (A),  and  to  fully 
and  promptly  notify  United  States  exporters 
of  all  agreements  and  decisions  adopted  by 
the  Coordinating  Committee  with  respect  to 
such  exceptions.". 

SEC.  IIS.  CONTROL  UST  REVIEW. 

(a)  In  General.— Section  5(c)  (50  U.S.C. 
App.  2404(c))  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (1),  by  inserting  before  the 
period  at  the  end  of  the  second  sentence  the 
following:  "and  shall  reflect  multilateral 
control  agreements  reached  by  the  group 
known  as  the  Coordinating  Committee";  and 


(2)  by  striking  paragraph  (3)  and  inserting 
the  following: 

"(3)  The  Secretary  shall  review  all  goods 
and  technology  on  the  control  list  at  least 
once  each  year  in  order  to  carry  out  the  pol- 
icy set  forth  in  section  3(2)(A)  of  this  Act  and 
the  provisions  of  this  section.  This  review 
shall  consider  proposals  for  removing  con- 
trols on  exports  and  other  changes  in  policy 
arising  fl-om  applying  the  indexing  proce- 
dures set  forth  in  subsection  (g).  and  shall 
serve  as  a  basis  for  United  States  proposals 
for  revision  of  the  International  Industrial 
List  maintained  by  the  Coordinating  Com- 
mittee. To  this  end,  the  United  States  shall 
seek  to  ensure  that  the  Coordinating  Com- 
mittee reviews  each  item  on  its  list  at  least 
once  every  2  years  and  the  Secretary  shall 
conduct  a  periodic  review  of  each  item  on 
the  control  list  for  national  security  reasons 
so  as  to  achieve  the  same  2-year  review 
cycle.  In  any  case  in  which  the  Coordinating 
Committee  has  failed  to  review  an  entry  on 
the  International  Industrial  List  within  2 
years,  the  Secretary  of  State  shall,  based 
upon  United  States  review  of  its  comparable 
entry,  propose  a  review  by  the  Coordinating 
Committee  of  that  entry.  Before  beginning 
each  periodic  review,  which  may  not  exceed 
180  days  in  length,  the  Secretary  shall  pub- 
lish notice  of  that  review  In  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister. The  Secretary  shall  provide  a  3(V-day 
period  during  each  review  for  comment  and 
the  submission  of  data,  with  or  without  oral 
presentation,  by  interested  Government 
agencies  and  other  affected  parties.  The  Sec- 
retary shall  further  assess,  as  part  of  each 
review,  the  availability  from  sources  outside 
the  United  States,  of  goods  and  technology 
comparable  to  those  subject  to  export  con- 
trols imposed  under  this  section.  After  con- 
sultation with  appropriate  Government 
agencies,  the  Secretary  shall  make  a  deter- 
mination of  any  revisions  in  the  list  within 
30  days  after  the  end  of  the  review  period. 
The  concurrence  or  approval  of  any  other  de- 
partment or  agency  is  not  required  before 
any  such  revision  is  made.  The  Secretary 
shall  publish  in  the  Federal  Register  any  re- 
visions in  the  list,  with  an  explanation  of  the 
reasons  for  the  revisions.  In  the  case  of  na- 
tional security  controls  Implemented  in  co- 
operation with  the  Coordinating  Committee, 
such  revisions  in  the  list  shall  be  made  con- 
sistent with  the  scope  of  controls  agreed  to 
in  the  Coordinating  Committee  and  shall  be 
made  effective  no  later  than  the  effective 
date  agreed  to  by  the  Coordinating  Commit- 
tee. The  provisions  of  this  paragraph  apply 
to  revisions  In  the  list  which  consist  of  re- 
moving items  from  the  list  or  making 
changes  in  categories  of.  or  other  specifica- 
tions in.  Items  on  the  list.". 

(b)  Sunset  of  Control  List.— Section  5(c) 
(50  U.S.C.  App.  2404(c))  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(9)(A)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  section,  as  of  September  30,  1992, 
and  as  of  the  end  of  each  2-year  period  occur- 
ring thereafter— 

"(1)  all  controls  on  the  export  of  goods  and 
technology  to  any  country  other  than  a  con- 
trolled country  shall  terminate,  after  con- 
sultation with  the  Coordinating  Committee, 
as  appropriate,  and 

"(11)  there  shall  be  included  In  a  United 
States  proposal  to  the  Coordinating  Commit- 
tee the  termination  of  all  controls  on  the  ex- 
port of  goods  and  technology  to  any  con- 
trolled country. 

unless  a  determination  is  made  with  respect 
to  such  controls  under  subparagraph  (B). 

"(B)  Clause  (1)  or  (11)  of  subparagraph  (A) 
shall  not  apply  to  a  good  or  technology  only 


if  the  Secretary  determines  that  the  good  or 
technology  shall  be  subject  to  export  con- 
trols under  this  section  on  the  basis  of  the 
policy  set  forth  in  section  3(2)(A).  In  deter- 
mining whether  a  good  or  technology  would 
make  a  significant  contribution  to  the  mili- 
tary potential  of  any  other  country  or  com- 
bination of  countries  which  would  prove  det- 
rimental to  the  national  security  of  the 
United  States,  the  Secretary  shall  consult 
with  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

"(C)  The  form  of  a  determination  by  the 
Secretary  under  subparagraph  (B)  with  re- 
spect to  goods  or  technology  may  be  either— 

"(1)  a  separate  determination  with  respect 
to  a  particular  good  or  technology,  or 

"(11)  a  determination  with  respect  to  the 
technological  parameters  descriptive  of  cat- 
egories of  goods  or  technology. 
The  Secretary  shall  publish  each  such  deter- 
mination in  the  Federal  Register. 

"(D)  Not  later  than  November  1.  1992.  and 
not  later  than  the  end  of  each  2-year  period 
occurring  thereafter,  the  Secretary  of  State 
shall  complete  the  consultations  referred  to 
in  subparagraph  (A)(1)  and  shall  submit  a 
proposal  to  the  Coordinating  Committee  to 
terminate  controls  applicable  to  the  export 
of  all  goods  or  technology  to  which  subpara- 
graph (A)(li)  applies. 

"(E)  Not  later  than  30  days  after  the  date 
on  which  the  Coordinating  Committee 
makes  a  decision  concerning  a  proposal 
made  by  the  United  States  under  subpara- 
graph (D),  the  Secretary  shall  publish  in  the 
Federal  Register  those  changes  in  export 
controls  resulting  from  such  decision. 

"(F)  Before  the  effective  date  established 
by  the  Coordinating  Committee  for  imple- 
menting a  decision  described  in  subpara- 
graph (E).  the  Secretary  shall  publish  those 
changes  in  the  regulations  Issued  under  this 
Act  that  are  necessary  to  Implement  such 
decision. 

"(G)  Not  later  than  the  effective  date  es- 
tablished by  the  Coordinating  Committee  for 
implementing  a  decision  described  in  sub- 
paragraph (E),  the  Secretary  shall  cease  to 
require  authority  or  permission  to  export 
any  goods  or  technology  for  which  the  Co- 
ordinating Committee  has  ceased  to  require 
authority  or  permission  to  export  under  such 
decision,  and  shall  implement  any  other 
changes  in  export  controls  that  are  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  such  decision.". 

SEC.  lis.  UNILATERAL  CONTROLS. 

Section  5(c)(6)  (50  U.S.C.  App.  2404(e)(6))  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 

"(C)  For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  an  ex- 
port control  shall  be  considered  to  be  unilat- 
erally maintained  by  the  United  Sutes  if  it 
is  a  restriction,  condition,  or  interpretation 
imposed  by  the  Secretary  upon  any  goods  or 
technology,  or  upon  any  license  application 
for  the  export  of  such  goods  or  technology, 
that  is  not  Imposed  or  implemented  in  simi- 
lar circumstances  by  other  participating 
governments  of  the  Coordinating  Commit- 
tee, or  that  is  not  otherwise  specifically  per- 
mitted by  this  Act. 

"(D)  The  Secretary  shall  seek  to  ensure 
that  no  new  unilateral  controls  are  cre- 
ated.". 

SBC.  114.  TRADE  SHOWS. 

Section  5(e)(6)  (50  U.S.C.  App.  2404(e))  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(6)  Consistent  with  multilateral  control 
arrangements,  an  application  for  a  license 
for  the  export  to  a  controlled  country  of  any 
good  on  which  export  controls  are  in  effect 
under  this  section,  without  regard  to  the 
technical  specifications  of  the  good,  for  the 
purpose  of  demonstration  or  exhibition  at  a 
trade  show,  shall  carry  a  presumption  of  ap- 
proval If— 
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"(A)  the  United  States  exporter  retains 
title  to  the  good  and  complies  with  any  safe- 
guard requirement  Imposed  by  the  Secretary 
during  the  entire  period  in  which  the  good  is 
in  the  controlled  country;  and 

"(B)  the  exporter  removes  the  good  from 
the  controlled  country  within  a  reasonable 
period  of  time  after  the  conclusion  of  the 
trade  show  or  demonstration,  as  defined  In 
regulations  Issued  by  the  Secretary.". 

SEC.  lis.  EXPORTS  OF  RELATED  TECHNICAL 
DATA. 

Section  5(e)  (50  U.S.C.  App.  2404(e))  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"(8)  Any  general  or  validated  license  au- 
thorizing the  export  of  any  goods  or  tech- 
nology shall  also  authorize  the  export  of  op- 
eration technical  data  related  to  such  goods 
or  technology,  whether  or  not  such  data  is 
specifically  referenced  in  the  license  or  li- 
cense application,  if  the  technical  level  of 
the  data  does  not  exceed  the  minimum  level 
necessary  to  Install,  repair,  maintain,  in- 
spect, operate,  or  use  the  goods  or  tech- 
nology.". 

SEC.  11«.  INDEXING  PROCEDURES. 

Section  5(g)  (50  U.S.C.  App.  2404(g))  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(g)  Indexing. — (l)  In  order  to  ensure  that 
requirements  for  validated  licenses  and 
other  licenses  authorizing  multiple  exports 
are  periodically  removed  as  goods  or  tech- 
nology subject  to  such  requirements  become 
obsolete  with  respect  to  the  national  secu- 
rity of  the  United  States,  the  Secretary 
shall,  not  later  than  6  months  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  the  Export  Administra- 
tion Amendments  Act  of  1991,  establish,  in 
response  to  recommendations  of  technical 
advisory  committees  under  paragraph  (2),  in- 
dexing procedures  which  provide  for  in- 
creases in  the  performance  levels  of  goods  or 
technology  described  in  paragraph  (2)(A) 
that  are  subject  to  any  such  licensing  re- 
quirements. Such  indexing  procedures  shall 
emphasize  the  technical  specifications  of 
goods  or  technology  below  which  no  author- 
ity or  permission  to  export  Is  required  as 
compared  to  the  most  technologically  ad- 
vanced commercially  available  version  of  the 
same  or  equivalent  goods  or  technology. 
With  respect  to  goods  or  technology  referred 
to  in  the  preceding  sentence  which  no  longer 
meet  the  performance  levels  increased  pursu- 
ant to  such  procedures— 

"(A)  the  removal  of  controls  on  exports  of 
such  goods  or  technology  to  controlled  coun- 
tries shall  be  incorporated  into  United 
States  proposals  to  the  Coordinating  Com- 
mittee, and 

"(B)  controls  under  this  section  on  exports 
of  such  goods  or  technology  to  countries 
other  than  controlled  countries  shall  be  re- 
moved, after  consultations  with  the  Coordi- 
nating Committee,  as  appropriate, 
unless— 

"(1)  the  Secretary,  after  consultation  with 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  heads  of 
other  appropriate  executive  departments  (as 
defined  in  section  101  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code),  issues  a  determination  that  removal 
of  controls  on  the  goods  or  technology  will 
permit  exports  that  will  be  detrimental  to 
the  national  security  of  the  United  States; 
and 

"(ID  the  Secretary  reports  that  determina- 
tion in  writing,  together  with  a  description 
of  the  specific  anticipated  impact  on  the  na- 
tional security  of  the  United  States,  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs  of  the 
Senate. 


The  Secretary  shall  also  consider,  where  ap- 
propriate, eliminating  site  visitation  re- 
quirements for  goods  and  technology  from 
which  eziwrt  controls  have  been  removed 
under  this  subsection. 

"(2)(A)  In  carrying  out  this  subsection,  the 
Secretary  shall  direct  the  technical  advisory 
committees  appointed  under  subsection  (h) 
to  recommend  Indexing  procedures  for  goods 
or  technology— 

"(1)  which  are  eligible  for  export  under  a 
distribution  license, 

"(11)  which  are  eligible  for  favorable  con- 
sideration under  the  rules  of  the  Coordinat- 
ing Committee. 

"(Ill)  below  which  exports  require  only  no- 
tification of  the  governments  participating 
In  the  Coordinating  Committee,  and 

"(Iv)  below  which  no  authority  or  permis- 
sion to  export  may  be  required  under  this 
section. 

The  technical  advisory  committees  shall 
submit  their  recommendations  for  indexing 
procedures,  as  they  are  made,  to  the  Sec- 
retary, who  shall  determine,  within  30  days 
after  each  submission,  or  within  45  days 
after  a  submission  In  the  event  of  an  objec- 
tion by  the  head  of  any  other  executive  de- 
partment, whether  to  accept  the  procedures 
or  to  refer  the  procedures  back  to  the  appro- 
priate technical  advisory  committee  for  fur- 
ther consideration. 

"(B)  The  proposals  referred  to  in  paragraph 
(IXA)  shall  be  made  at  the  next  meeting  of 
the  Coordinating  Committee,  at  which  list 
review  Is  conducted,  that  Is  held  after  the 
procedures  under  this  subsection  are  applied 
to  the  goods  or  technology  involved.". 
SEC.  117.  NEGOTIA'nONS  WITH  OTHER  COUN- 
TRIES; DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE 
REPRESENTATIVE. 

SecUon  5(k)  (50  U.S.C.  App.  2404(k))  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(1)"  after  "(k)"; 

(2)  in  the  last  sentence  by  striking  "{bX2)" 
and  inserting  "(a)(4)";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  undertake  a  re- 
view of,  and  report  to  the  Congress  not  later 
than  6  months  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  paragraph  on,  the  goods  and 
technology  available  trom  newly  Industri- 
alized countries  to  determine  if  such  goods 
and  technology  are  of  such  sophistication 
that  they  warrant  multilateral  export  con- 
trols. If  the  Secretary  determines  that  such 
multilateral  controls  sire  warranted,  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  shall  propose  to  the  Coordi- 
nating Committee  to  initiate  negotiations 
with  such  newly  industrialized  countries  to 
reach  agreements  with  them  under  para- 
graph (1)  or  to  obtain  their  participation  in 
the  Coordinating  Committee. 

"(3)  Whenever- 

"(A)  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  make  a 
decision  or  determination  under  this  Act 
that  affects  exports  from  the  United  States 
to  controlled  countries. 

"(B)  the  Secretary  makes  such  a  deter- 
mination, and 

"(C)  such  determination  is  final  except 
that  the  approval  of  the  Coordinating  Com- 
mittee is  required. 

the  Secretary  of  State  shall,  within  7  days 
after  receiving  that  determination  trom  the 
Secretary,  submit  to  the  Coordinating  Com- 
mittee a  United  States  proposal  that  would 
have  the  effect  of  applying  that  determina- 
tion to  exports  to  controlled  countries. 

"(4)  The  Secretary,  or  an  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  the  Department  of  Contmierce  des- 
ignated by  the  Secretary,  shall  be  a  member 
of  the  permanent  United  States  delegation 
to  the  Coordinating  Committee.". 
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REMOVAL  OF  SECTION  S<k>  DESIGNA- 
TION. 

Section  5<kXl)  (as  amended  by  section  117) 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  follow- 
any  country  accorded  the  treatment 
thohzed  by  the  preceding  sentence  fails  to 
mainl|iin  export  restrictions  comparable  in 
to  those  maintained  by  the  Coordi- 
nating  Committee,   as   determined   by   the 
in    consultation    with    the    Sec- 
of  State  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 
Secretary   shall   restrict  or   terminate 
t  reatment  of  that  country.". 

NOTinCATION  or  COCOM  ACTIONS. 

Section  5  (50  U.S.C.  App.  2404)  is  amended 
by  ad  ling  at  the  end  the  following  new  sub- 
sectio  1 

"(r) 
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PUBUCATION   OF  COCOM   ACTIONS.— (1) 

90  days  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
}f  this  subsection,  the  Secretary  shall 
the  full  text  of  the  3  International 
}f  the  group  known  as  the  Coordinat- 
Ci  immittee.  together  with  all  notes  and 
under  itandings   concerning   such    lists   that 
ai  reed  to  by  the  Coordinating  Commit- 
1  le  Secretary  shall  update  the  publica- 
I  nder  the  preceding  sentence  at  least 
n  each  1-year  period  occurring  there- 
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rhe  Secretary  shall  publish — 
the  full  text  of  any  agreements  of  the 
Coordinating  Committee  affecting  the  Inter- 
natiojal  Lists,  together  with  all  notes,  un- 
and  other  aspects  of  such 
nts,  all  revisions  to  such  texts,  and 
proposals  of  the  United  States  to  revise 
In  ^matlonal  Lists  that  are  submitted  to 
Ci  ordinating  Committee  before  negotia- 
on  these  proposals  begin  (except  for 
class!:  ied  information  contained  in  the  jus- 
tification for  such  proposals). 

subject  to  the  limitations  set  forth  in 

12(c).  decisions  on  requests  for  gen- 

e^ceptions  to  the  Industrial  List  portion 

International  Lists  of  the  Coordinat- 

Cc^nmittee,  and 

other  decisions  made  by  the  Coordi- 
Committee,  to  the  maximum  extent 


sions 
licati^n 
made 
extent 


publication  shall  be  made  within  30 
the  agreements  are  reached,  nego- 
tiatiois  on  the  proposals  begin,  or  the  deci- 
je  made,  as  the  case  may  be.  The  pub- 
of  a  particular  matter  need  not  be 
under  subparagraph  (A)  or  (C)  to  the 
that  the  Secretary  makes  a  written 
flndink  to  the  Congress  that  to  publish  that 
matt^  would  be  contrary  to  national  or 
ional  security,  would  abridge  the 
confidentiality  of  the  decision-making  proc- 
of  the  Coordinating  Committee,  or 
otherwise  be  inconsistent  with  the  ob- 
ligatl4ns  of  the  United  States  to  the  Coordi- 
Commlttee.". 

I.  REVIEW  OF  UCENSES. 

10  (50  U.S.C.  App.  2409)  is  amended 
by  ad4lng  at  the  end  the  following: 

Countries   of   Concern   Regarding 
Proliferation  and  Regional  Stability.— (D 
det<  rmi  nation  of  the  Secretary  to  approve 
e^rt  license  applications  described  in 
(2)  may  be  made  only  after  con- 
sultation with  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  a  period  of  20  days. 
The    license    applications    to    which 

(1)  applies  are  those  for— 
the  export  of  goods  or  technology 
Che  authority  of  section  6(1)  to  a  coun- 
concem  regarding  missile  prolifera- 


the  export  of  goods  or  technology 
the  authority  of  section  6(m)  to  a 
of  concern  regarding  chemical  and 
biological  weapons  proliferation;  and 


"(C)  the  export  of  goods  or  technology  to 
Iran,  Iraq,  Libya.  Syria,  or  any  other  coun- 
try whose  government  is  determined  for  pur- 
poses of  section  6<j)  to  be  a  government  that 
has  repeatedly  provided  support  for  acts  of 
international  terrorism. 

"(3)  The  countries  of  concern  referred  to  in 
paragraph  (2)  shall  be  maintained  on  a  classi- 
fied list  established  by  the  Secretary  of 
State,  in  consultation  with  the  Secretary 
and  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

"(4)  If  the  Secretary  of  Defense  disagrees 
with  the  determination  of  the  Secretary  to 
approve  an  export  license  to  which  para^ 
graph  (2)(A)  or  (C)  applies,  or  if  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  disagrees  with  the  deter- 
mination of  the  Secretary  to  approve  an  ex- 
port license  to  which  paragraph  (2)(B)  ap- 
plies, the  Secretary  of  Defense  or  State  (as 
the  case  may  be)  shall  so  notify  the  Sec- 
retary within  the  20  days  provided  for  con- 
sultation on  the  determination.  The  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  or  State  (as  the  case  may 
be)  shall  at  the  same  time  submit  the  matter 
to  the  President  for  resolution  of  the  dis- 
pute. The  Secretary  shall  also  submit  the 
Secretary's  recommendation  to  the  Presi- 
dent on  the  license  application. 

"(5)  The  President  shall  approve  or  dis- 
approve the  export  license  application  with- 
in 20  days  after  receiving  the  submission  of 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  or  State  under 
paragraph  (4). 

"(6)  If  the  Secretary  of  Defense  or  State  (as 
the  case  may  be)  fails  to  notify  the  Sec- 
retary within  the  time  period  prescribed  in 
paragraph  (4),  the  Secretary  may  approve 
the  license  application  without  awaiting  the 
notification  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  or 
State  (as  the  case  may  be).  If  the  President 
fails  to  notify  the  Secretary  of  the  Presi- 
dent's decision  on  the  export  license  applica- 
tion within  the  time  period  prescribed  in 
paragraph  (5),  the  Secretary  may  approve 
the  license  application  without  awaiting  the 
F>resldent's  decision  on  the  license  applica- 
tion. 

"(7)  Within  10  days  after  an  export  license 
is  issued  to  which  this  subsection  applies, 
the  Secretary  shall  provide  to  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  and  the  Secretary  of  State  the  li- 
cense application  and  accompanying  docu- 
ments issued  to  the  applicant,  to  the  extent 
that  the  relevant  Secretary  indicates  the 
need  to  receive  such  application  and  docu- 
ments.". 

SEC.  111.  CRIMINAL  PENALTIES. 

Section  11(b)  (50  U.S.C.  App.  2410(b))  is 
amended  in  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2) — 

(1)  by  striking  "five  times"  each  place  it 
appears  and  inserting  "10  times"; 

(2)  by  striking  "$1,000,000"  each  place  it  ap- 
pears and  Inserting  "$2,000,000"; 

(3)  by  striking  "$2SO,000"  each  place  it  ap- 
pears and  inserting  "$500,000";  and 

(4)  by  striking  "5  years"  and  inserting  "10 
years". 

SEC.  la.  POUCY  TOWARD  COUVTRIES  RECEIV- 
ING LICENSING  BENEFITS. 

Section  llA  (50  U.S.C.  App.  2410a)  is 
amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (a)(1),  by  inserting  after 
"Committee,"  the  following:  "pursuant  to  an 
agreement  to  restrict  exports  negotiated  in 
accordance  with  section  5(k)(l),  or  pursuant 
to  an  export  control  system  maintained  by  a 
controlled  country  that  is  receiving  ex- 
panded licensing  benefits  from  the  Coordi- 
nating Committee  because  of  its  recognition 
as  a  lesser  strategic  threat  as  described  in 
section  5(b)(2),";  and 

(2)  in  subsection  (b)— 

(A)  in  paragraph  (1).  by  striking  "and" 
after  the  comma  at  the  end; 


(B)  in  paragraph  (2).  by  striking  the  period 
and  inserting  ",  and";  and 

(C)  by  adding  after  paragraph  (2)  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(3)  the  revocation  by  the  Secretary  of  any 
validated  export  license  previously  issued  for 
export  by  or  to  that  foreign  person,  notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  law,  and 
entry  by  the  Secretary  of  an  order  denying 
all  export  privileges  to  that  foreign  person. 
The  Secretary  shall  publish  any  order  under 
paragraph  (3)  In  the  Federal  Register.". 
SEC.  123.  ENFORCEMENT  AlTrHORITY. 

(a)  Forfeiture  of  Seized  Items.- Section 
12(a)(3)  (50  U.S.C.  App.  24n(a)(3))  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 

"(C)  All  goods  or  technology  lawfully 
seized  under  this  paragraph  by  authorized  of- 
ficers or  employees  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce  shall  be  forfeited  to  the  United 
States.  Those  provisions  of  law  relating  to — 

"(i)  the  seizure,  summary  and  judicial  for- 
feiture, and  condemnation  of  property  for 
violations  of  the  customs  laws, 

"(11)  the  disposition  of  such  property  or  the 
proceeds  from  the  sale  thereof, 

"(ill)  the  remission  or  mitigation  of  such 
forfeitures,  and 

"(iv)  the  compromise  of  claims, 
shall  apply  to  seizures  and  forfeitures  in- 
curred, or  alleged  to  have  been  incurred, 
under  the  provisions  of  this  subparagraph, 
insofar  as  applicable  and  not  inconsistent 
with  this  Act;  except  that  such  duties  as  are 
imposed  upon  the  customs  offlcer  or  any 
other  person  with  respect  to  the  seizure  and 
forfeiture  of  property  under  the  customs 
laws  shall  be  performed  with  respect  to  sei- 
zures and  forfeitures  of  property  under  this 
subparagraph  by  the  Secretary  or  such  offi- 
cers and  employees  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce  as  may  be  authorized  or  des- 
ignated for  that  purpose  by  the  Secretary, 
or,  upon  the  request  of  the  Secretary,  by  any 
other  agency  that  has  authority  to  manage 
and  dispose  of  seized  property.". 

(b)  Investigative  Operations.— Section 
12(a)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (8)  as  para- 
graph (9):  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (7)  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(8)(A)  With  respect  to  any  undercover  in- 
vestigative operation  conducted  by  the  Of- 
fice of  Export  Enforcement  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  (hereinafter  in  this  para- 
graph referred  to  as  'OEIE')  necessary  for  the 
detection  and  prosecution  of  violations  of 
this  Act— 

"(i)  funds  made  available  for  export  en- 
forcement under  this  Act  may  be  used  to 
purchase  property,  buildings,  and  other  fa- 
cilities, and  to  lease  space  within  the  United 
States,  without  regard  to  sections  1341  and 
3324  of  title  31,  United  States  Code,  the  third 
undesignated  paragraph  under  the  heading 
'Miscellaneous'  of  the  Act  of  March  3,  1877 
(19  Stat.  370;  40  U.S.C.  34).  sections  3732(a) 
and  3741  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  (41  U.S.C.  11(a)  and  22),  and  sub- 
sections (a)  and  (c)  of  section  304,  and  section 
305,  of  the  Federal  Property  and  Administra- 
tive Services  Act  of  1949  (41  U.S.C.  254  (a)  and 
(c)  and  255); 

"(ii)  funds  made  available  for  export  en- 
forcement under  this  Act  may  be  used  to  es- 
tablish or  to  acquire  proprietary  corpora- 
tions or  business  entities  as  part  of  an  OEE 
undercover  operation,  and  to  operate  such 
corporations  or  business  entitles  on  a  com- 
mercial basis,  without  regard  to  section  9102 
of  title  31,  United  States  Code; 

"(Hi)  funds  made  available  for  exi>ort  en- 
forcement under  this  Act  and  the  proceeds 
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from  OEE  undercover  operations  may  be  de- 
posited in  banks  or  other  financial  institu- 
tions without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 648  of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  and 
section  3302  of  title  31,  United  Stotes  Code; 
and 

"(iv)  the  proceeds  ftom  OEE  undercover 
operations  may  be  used  to  offset  necessary 
and  reasonable  expenses  incurred  in  such  op- 
erations without  regard  to  the  provisions  of 
section  3302  of  title  31,  United  States  Code; 
if  the  Director  of  OEE  (or  an  officer  or  em- 
ployee designated  by  the  Director)  certifies, 
in  writing,  that  any  action  authorized  by 
clause  (i),  (11),  (ill),  or  (iv)  is  necessary  for 
the  conduct  of  the  undercover  operation. 

"(B)  If  a  corporation  or  business  entity  es- 
tablished or  acquired  as  part  of  an  OEE  un- 
dercover operation  with  a  net  value  of  more 
than  $50,000  is  to  be  liquidated,  sold,  or  oth- 
erwise disposed  of,  OEE  shall  report  the  cir- 
cumstances to  the  Secretary  and  the  Comp- 
troller General,  as  much  in  advance  of  such 
disposition  as  the  Director  of  OEE  or  his  or 
her  designee  determines  is  practicable.  The 
proceeds  of  the  liquidation,  sale,  or  other 
disposition,  after  obligations  incurred  by  the 
corporation  or  business  enterprise  are  met, 
shall  be  deposited  In  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  as  miscellaneous  receipts. 

"(C)  As  soon  as  the  proceeds  from  an  un- 
dercover investigative  operation  with  re- 
spect to  which  an  action  is  authorized  and 
carried  out  under  this  paragraph  are  no 
longer  necessary  for  the  conduct  of  such  op- 
eration, such  proceeds  or  the  balance  of  such 
proceeds  remaining  at  the  time  shall  be  de- 
posited into  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  as  miscellaneous  receipts. 

"(D)(i)  The  Director  of  OEE  shall  conduct 
a  detailed  financial  audit  of  each  undercover 
investigative  operation  which  is  closed  and 
shall  submit  the  results  of  the  audit  in  writ- 
ing to  the  Secretary.  Not  later  than  180  days 
after  an  OEE  undercover  operation  is  closed, 
the  Director  of  OEE  shall  submit  to  the  Con- 
gress a  report  on  the  results  of  the  audit. 

"(11)  The  Director  of  OEE  shall  also  submit 
as  part  of  the  annual  report  submitted  by  the 
Secretary  under  section  14  a  report  to  the 
Congress  specifying— 

"(I)  the  number  of  OEE  undercover  inves- 
tigative operations  pending  as  of  the  end  of 
the  period  for  which  such  report  is  submit- 
ted; 

"(II)  the  number  of  OEE  undercover  inves- 
tigative operations  commenced  in  the  1-year 
period  preceding  the  period  for  which  such 
report  is  submitted;  and 

"(III)  the  number  of  OEE  undercover  inves- 
tigative operations  closed  in  the  1-year  pe- 
riod preceding  the  period  for  which  such  re- 
port is  submitted  and,  with  respect  to  each 
such  closed  undercover  operation,  the  results 
obtained  and  any  civil  claims  made  with  re- 
spect thereto. 

"(E)  For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (D>— 

"(1)  the  term  'closed'  refers  to  the  earliest 
point  in  time  at  which  all  criminal  proceed- 
ings (other  than  appeals)  are  concluded,  or 
covert  activities  are  concluded,  whichever 
occurs  later; 

"(11)  the  terms  'undercover  investigative 
operation'  and  'undercover  operation"  mean 
any  undercover  investigative  operation  con- 
ducted by  OEE— 

"(I)  in  which  the  gross  receipts  (excluding 
interest  earned)  exceed  $.dO,000,  or  expendi- 
tures (other  than  expenditures  for  salaries  of 
employees)  exceed  $150,000.  and 

"(II)  which  is  exempt  from  section  3302  or 
9102  of  title  31.  United  SUtes  Code, 
except  that  subclauses  (I)  and  (II)  shall  not 
apply  with  respect  to  the  report  to  the  Con- 


gress required  by  clause  (11)  of  subparagraph 
(D);  and 

"(Hi)  the  term  'employees'  means  employ- 
ees, as  defined  in  section  2105  of  title  5,  Unit- 
ed States  Code,  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce.". 

SEC.  1S4.  JUDICIAL  REVIEW. 

Section  13(a)  (50  U.S.C.  App.  2412(a))  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  13.  (a)  APPLicABiLmr.— 

"(1)  Exemptions  from  administrative 
procedure.— Except  as  expressly  provided  in 
this  Act.  sections  551,  553  through  559,  and 
701  through  706  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
do  not  apply  to  the  functions  exercised  under 
this  Act. 

"C2)  Judicial  review.— a  final  agency  ac- 
tion under  this  Act  may  be  reviewed  by  ap- 
peal to  the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  Circuit,  to  the 
extent  provided  in  this  paragraph.  The 
court's  review  in  any  such  appeal  shall  be 
limited  to  determining  whether— 

"(A)  a  regulation— 

"(i)  fails  to  take  an  action  compelled  by 
this  Act. 

"(11)  takes  an  action  prohibited  by  this 
Act,  or 

"(ill)  otherwise  violates  the  express  terms 
of  this  Act; 

"(B)  an  agency  action  violates  the  express 
terms  of  this  Act; 

"(C)  an  agency  action  violates  the  express 
terms  of  an  agency  regulation  establishing 
time  requirements  or  other  procedural  re- 
quirements of  a  non-discretionary  nature; 

"(D)  the  issuance  of  regulations  compelled 
by  this  Act  complies  with  time  restrictions 
imposed  by  this  Act; 

"(E)  license  decisions  are  made  and  appeals 
thereof  are  concluded  in  compliance  with 
time  restrictions  imposed  by  this  Act; 

"(F)  classifications  and  advisory  opinions 
are  issued  in  compliance  with  time  restric- 
tions imjxDsed  by  this  Act; 

"(G)  foreign  availability  determinations 
are  in  compliance  with  time  restrictions  im- 
posed by  this  Act;  or 

"(H)  the  United  States  has  complied  with 
the  requirements  of  section  5(f)  after  a  for- 
eign availability  determination  has  been 
rendered.". 

SEC.  12B.  POUCY  TOWARD  THE  PEOPLE'S  REPUB- 
UC  OF  CHINA. 

(a)  Findings  and  Poucy.— The  Congress 
finds  that— 

(1)  the  United  States  and  the  group  known 
as  the  Coordinating  Committee  have  granted 
special  licensing  preferences  in  favor  of  ex- 
ports to  the  People's  Republic  of  China  com- 
pared to  other  controlled  countries  under  the 
Export  Administration  Act  of  1979,  based 
upon  a  consensus  that  the  People's  Republic 
of  China  posed  a  reduced  national  security 
threat; 

(2)  the  United  States  policy  of  differentiat- 
ing the  People's  Republic  of  China  from 
other  controlled  countries  was  also  intended 
to  encourage  emerging  democratization  and 
economic  reform  in  that  country;  and 

(3)  the  assumptions  underlying  past  policy 
must  be  reevaluated  in  light  of  massive 
abuses  of  human  rights  by  the  Government 
of  the  People's  Republic  of  China  and  evi- 
dence that  the  Chinese  Government  has  as- 
sisted in  the  proliferation  of  missiles  and  nu- 
clear technology  to  politically  volatile  areas 
of  the  world. 

It  is  therefore  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  that  export  licensing  preferences  for 
the  People's  Republic  of  China  should  be 
eliminated,  applications  for  distribution  li- 
censes and  comprehensive  operations  li- 
censes under  section  4(a)(2)  of  the  Export  Ad- 


ministration Act  of  1979  should  be  denied, 
and  access  to  dual-use  goods  and  technology 
representing  proliferation  concerns  should 
be  restricted. 

(b)  No  Preferential  Treatment.— Section 
S(b)  (SO  U.S.C.  App.  2404(b))  U  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following: 

"(4)(A)  In  the  context  of  the  'Core  List'  ex- 
ercise undertaken  pursuant  to  the  agreement 
reached  at  the  Coordinating  Committee  High 
Level  Meeting  of  June  6  and  7,  1980,  the  Unit- 
ed States  representative  to  the  Coordinating 
Committee  should  oppose  preferential  treat- 
ment for  the  People's  Republic  of  China  com- 
pared to  the  treatment  of  other  controlled 
countries. 

"(B)  If  the  President  determines  that  li- 
censing treatment  for  the  People's  Republic 
of  China  should  be  liberalized  compared  to 
other  controlled  countries,  no  action  to  so 
liberalize  such  treatment  should  be  taken 
until  30  days  after  the  President  reports  such 
determination  to  the  Congress  stating  the 
justification  for  the  change  in  policy.". 

(C)     PROLIFERA'nON     CONCERNS     REGARDING 

THE  PEOPLE'S  REPUBLIC  OF  CHINA.— Section  6 
(SO  U.S.C.  App.  2405),  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  the  following: 

"(q)  Proliferation  Concerns  Regarding 
THE  People's  Republic  of  China.— (l)  Re- 
quests for  authority  or  permission  to  export 
goods  or  technology  to  the  People's  Republic 
of  CHiina  which  are  controlled  under  this  sec- 
tion, pursuant  to  multilateral  arrangements 
to  control  proliferation  of  chemical  weapons 
and  missile  technology,  should  be  denied  in 
the  absence  of  adequate  assurances  regarding 
appropriate  end-use  and  nontransfer  of  goods 
or  technology  to  a  country  or  project  of  con- 
cern. 

"(2)  In  order  to  discourage  proliferation  by 
the  People's  Republic  of  China,  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  should  seek  the  cooperation 
of  other  governments  involved  in  multilat- 
eral control  arrangements  to  restrict  exports 
of  such  goods  and  technology  in  harmonizing 
treatment  of  exports  to  the  People's  Repub- 
lic of  China  with  control  efforts  of  the  Unit- 
ed States. 

"(3)  The  policy  set  forth  in  paragraph  (1) 
shall  remain  in  effect  unless  the  President 
determines  and  reports  to  the  Congress  that 
the  People's  Republic  of  China  has  ceased  to 
act  in  a  manner  Inconsistent  with  multilat- 
eral nonproliferation  efforts.". 
SEC.  19B.  EXPORT  OF  SATELLITES  FOR  LAUNCH 
BY  PEOPLE'S  REPUBUC  OF  CHINA. 

(a)  Prohibition.— Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law,  no  satellite  of  United 
States  origin  that  is  intended  for  launch 
fi-om  a  launch  vehicle  owned  by  the  People's 
Republic  of  China  may  be  exported  trom  the 
United  SUtes. 

(b)  Waiver.— The  prohibition  contained  in 
subsection  (a)  may  be  waived  by  the  Presi- 
dent on  a  case-by-caise  basis  upon  certifi- 
cation by  the  United  States  Trade  Rep- 
resentative that  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  is,  with  regard  to  the  respective  sat- 
ellite, components,  or  technology  related 
thereto  for  which  the  export  license  request 
is  pending,  in  full  compliance  with  the 
Memorandum  of  Agreement  Between  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  America 
and  the  Government  of  the  People's  Republic 
of  China  Regarding  International  Trade  in 
Commercial  Launch  Services. 

SEC.  137.  EXPORTS  TO  THE  SOVIET  VSION. 

(a)  Lithuania.— It  is  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that  no  exports  to  the  Soviet  Union 
otherwise  permitted  by  virtue  of  the  amend- 
ments made  by  this  title  may  be  licensed 
until  the  President  certifies  to  the  Congreaa 
that  the  Soviet  Union  has  entered  into  seri- 
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B  e^tiationa  with  the  elected  Govem- 

of  Lithuania  for  the  purpose  of  allow- 

self-determination  of  Lithuania  and 

coi^uctlng  such  negotiations  without  eco- 

coercion. 

Emigration  Restrictions  on  Soviet 

.—It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 

to  the  Soviet  Union  otherwise 

penni|.ted  by  virtue  of  the  amendments  made 

title  should  be  made  if  the  Soviet 

takes  action  to  restrict  the  emigra- 

Jews  from  the  Soviet  Union. 
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SBC  U8.  PROHIBITKm  OF  CERTADI  TRANS- 
ACTIONS BETWEEN  CERTAIN  UNIT- 
ED STATES  FIRMS  AND  CUBA. 

Notirithstandlng  any  other  provision  of 
law,  r  }  license  may  be  issued  for  any  trans- 
actior  described  In  section  515.559  of  title  31. 
Code  I  if  Federal  Regulations,  as  in  effect  on 
July  1  1969. 
SEC.  i:  r  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS. 

Section  18(b)  (50  U.S.C.  App.  2417(b))  Is 
amen(  ed  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  Authorization.— There  are  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  to  the  Department  of 
ComnfBrce  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act— 
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$46,707,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1991,  of 
SISO.OOO  shall  be  available  only  for  the 
repreapntatlon  of  the  Secretary  or  the  Sec- 
s  designee  at  the  Coordinating  Corn- 
under  section  5<k)(4);  and 
such  additional  amounts  for  the  fiscal 
as  may  be  necessary  for  increases 
pay,  retirement,  other  employee 
authorized  by  law,  and  other  non- 
discretionary  costs.". 

SEC.  1]  >.  EXTENSION  OF  THE  ACT. 

Section  20  i50  U.S.C.  App.  2419)  is  amended 
September  30,  1990"  and  insert- 
30.  1992". 
.  TECHNICAL  AMENDMEI4TS. 
^EcnoN  5.— Section  5(f)  (50  U.S.C.  App. 
is  amended — 
paragraph  (2)(A)  by  striking  "(k)" 
in^rting  "(kKD";  and 

paragraph   (10)   by   striking   "sub- 
(f)  and"  and  inserting  "subsection". 
Section    UA.— Section    llA(k)(3)    (50 
App.  2410A(k)(3))  is  amended— 

striking  "(3)"  and  inserting  "(2)"; 


ly 


br 


striking  "paragraph  (2)"  and  insert- 
pfragraph  (1)". 
ACTION  16.— Section  16  (50  U.S.C.  App. 

amended  by  striking  "As  used"  and 
'Except  as  otherwise  provided,  as 


'  TTLE  U— EXPORT  PROMOTION 


SEC.  *|1.   UNITED  STATES  AND  FOREIGN   COM- 
MERCIAL SERVICE. 

MINISTER-COITNSELORS.- Section 

)  Of  the  Export  Enhancement  Act  of 

U.S.C.  4721(dXl))  is  amended  in  the 

sentence  by  striking  "8"  and  inserting 


IMPORT  ON  TRAINING.— The  Secretary  of 
shall,  not  later  than  6  months 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act, 
to  the  Congress  a  report  on  the  ade- 
>f  the  training  of  officers  and  employ- 
the  United  States  and  Foreign  Com- 
Servlce  in  the  following  areas:  writ- 
commercial  reports,  language  skills. 

awareness,  and  public  speaking. 
XJMMERCiAL    Service   Officers    and 
Development    Banks.- Sec- 
of  the  Export  Enhancement  Act  of 
U.S.C.  4722)  is  amended— 
subsection  (b)(3>— 

r  striking  "and  to  permit"  and  insert- 
permit";  and 
inserting  before  the  period  the  fol- 
",  and  to  provide  them  with  asslst- 
completing  such  documents":  and 
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(2)  in  subsection  (c)  by  striking  "and  the 
African  Development  Fund"  and  Inserting 
"the  African  Development  Fund,  and  the  Eu- 
ropean Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Devel- 
opment (subject  to  the  enactment  of  legisla- 
tion authorizing  participation  by  the  United 
States  in  that  bank)". 

(d)  Lncrease  in  Commercial  Service  Offi- 
cers IN  Certain  Countries.— The  Secretary 
of  Commerce  shall  increase  the  number  of 
Commercial  Service  Officers,  in  each  of  the  5 
countries  with  which  the  United  States  had 
the  greatest  trade  deficit  in  calendar  year 
1990  (as  reflected  in  the  merchandise  trade 
ngures  reported  by  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce), by  2  over  the  number  of  such  officers 
assigned  to  each  of  such  countries  In  fiscal 
year  1990. 

SEC.  202.  QUAUFICATIONS  FOR  MARKET  DEVEL- 
OPMENT COOPERATIVT  PROGRAM. 

Section  2303(c)(2)  of  the  Export  Enhance- 
ment Act  of  1988  (15  U.S.C.  4723(c)(2))  Is 
amended  by  striking  "and  computer  data 
bases"  and  inserting  "computer  data  bases, 
and  methods  of  distribution  of  goods  and 
services". 

SEC.  203.  COUNTRY  REPORTS  ON  TRADE  PRAC- 
TICES. 

Section  2202  of  the  Export  Enhancement 
Act  of  1988  (15  U.S.C.  4711)  is  amended  in  the 
first  sentence  by  striking  "January"  and  in- 
serting "May". 
SEC.  aOi.  REPORT  ON  EXPORT  POUCY. 

(a)  In  General.— The  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce shall  submit  to  the  Congress,  not  later 
than  May  31  of  each  year,  a  report  on  the 
international  economic  position  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  and  shall,  not  later  than  June  30  of 
each  year,  appear  before  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  tes- 
tify on  issues  addressed  In  such  report. 

(b)  Contents.— (1)  Each  report  under  sub- 
section (a)  shall  address  the  following: 

(A)  The  state  of  United  States  Inter- 
national economic  competitiveness,  focus- 
ing. In  particular,  on  Department  of  Com- 
merce efforts  to— 

(1)  encourage  research  and  development  of 
technologies  and  products  deemed  critical 
for  industrial  leadership; 

(11)  promote  Investment  in  and  Improved 
manufacturing  processes  for  such  tech- 
nologies and  products:  and 

(Hi)  increase  United  States  industrial  ex- 
ports of  products  using  the  technologies  de- 
scribed In  clause  (1)  to  those  mstrkets  where 
the  United  States  Government  has  sought  to 
reduce  barriers  to  exports. 

(B)  The  current  Department  of  Commerce 
export  development  strategy,  including  the 
Implementation  of  the  United  States  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Service  Strategic  Review 
and  the  activities  of  the  Trade  Promotion 
Coordinating  Committee. 

(C)  Other  specific  Department  of  Com- 
merce recommendations  to  Improve  the 
United  States  balance  of  trade. 

(2)  The  first  report  provided  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  also  address  Government  export  fi- 
nancing programs  and  actions  planned  or  un- 
derway to  Improve  them. 

(3)  Portions  of  each  report  under  this  sec- 
tion may  be  based  upon  relevtmt  reports  and 
testimony  produced  by  the  Department  of 
Commerce  or  other  agencies,  but  the  policy 
views  shall  be  those  of  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce. 

SEC  20S.  REPORT  ON  EXPORT  PROMOTKm. 

The  Comptroller  General  shall,  not  later 
than  June  30,  1991,  prepare  and  transmit  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Committee 


on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs  of 
the  Senate,  a  report  that— 

(1)  analyzes  ways  to  promote  United  States 
exports;  and 

(2)  addresses — 

(A)  progress  made  In  strengthening  coordi- 
nation of  Federal  export  promotion  efforts, 

(B)  efforts  made  to  Improve  coordination 
of  Federal  export  promotion  activities  with 
the  States, 

(C)  efforts  made  to  improve  export  pro- 
motion coordination  and  cooperation  with 
private  industry  groups,  and 

(D)  the  adequacy  of  Federal,  State,  and  pri- 
vate sector  export  finance  programs. 

SEC.  208.  EXPORT  PROMOTION  AUTHORIZATION. 

Section  202  of  the  Export  Administration 
Amendments  Act  of  1985  (15  U.S.C.  4052)  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  Department  of  Commerce — 

"(1)  to  carry  out  export  promotion  pro- 
grams, $167,600,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1991: 
and 

"(2)  to  carry  out  section  2303  of  the  Omni- 
bus Trade  and  Competitiveness  Act  of  1988, 
$6,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1991.". 

SEC.  207.  INTEREST  SUBSIDY  PROGRAM. 

(a)  Requirement  to  Expend  amounts  ap- 
propriated.—Section  2(f)(1)  of  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  Act  of  1945  (12  U.S.C.  635(f)(1))  is 
amended  by  striking  "may  enter"  and  in- 
serting "shall  use  all  amounts  appropriated 
to  carry  out  this  subsection  to  enter". 

(b)  Extension  of  Program  Through  the 
End  of  Fiscal  Year  1992.— Section  2(f)(4)  of 
such  Act  (12  U.S.C.  635(f)(4))  is  amended  by 
striking  "1991"  and  inserting  "1992". 

(c)  Limitation  on  authorization  of  Ap- 
propriations for  Fiscal  Year  1992.— Sec- 
tion 2(0(3)  of  such  Act  (12  U.S.C.  635(f)(3))  is 
amended— 

(1)  in  subparagraph  (A),  by  striking  "and"; 

(2)  In  subparagraph  (B),  by  striking  the  pe- 
riod and  inserting  ";  and";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 
"(C)  $36,000,000,  for  fiscal  year  1992.". 

SEC.  208.  HUMAN  RIGHTS  IN  YUGOSLAVIA. 

(a)  Findings.- The  Congress  finds  that  the 
Department  of  State's  Country  Report  on 
Human  Rights  Practices  for  1989  cites  many 
human  rights  practices  In  Yugoslavia  that 
violate  internationally  accepted  human 
rights  standards.  Including  Infringement 
upon  and  abrogation  of  the  rights  of  assem- 
bly and  fair  trial,  freedom  of  speech,  and 
freedom  of  the  press. 

(b)  Report.— The  President  shall  submit  a 
report  to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Hous- 
ing, and  Urban  Affairs  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Finance,  and  Urban 
Affairs  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  not 
later  than  3  months  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act,  explaining  why  Export- 
Import  Bank  funding  for  exports  to  Yugo- 
slavia has  not  been  restricted  or  denied  pur- 
suant to  section  2(b)(1)(B)  of  the  Export-Im- 
port Bank  Act  of  1945. 

SEC.  200.  INCREASE  OF  MEMBERSHIP  OP  ADVI- 
SORY CCMfMITTEE. 
Section  3(d)(1)(A)  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank  Act  of  1945  (12  U.S.C.  635a(d)(l)(A))  is 
amended  by  striking  "twelve"  and  inserting 
"15". 

SEC.  210.  TECHNICAL  CORRECTIONS  RELATING 
TO  THE  INTERNATIONAL  DEVELOP- 
MENT AND  FINANCE  ACT  OF  1989. 
(a)  ELIMINATION  OF  LANGUAGE  MADE  OBSO- 
LETE BY  ETHICS  Reform  act  of  1989.— Sub- 
section (c)  of  section  101  of  the  International 
Development  and  Finance  Act  of  1989  (103 
Stat.    2494;    Public    Law    101-240),    and    the 
amendments  made  by  such  subsection,  are 
hereby  repealed,  and  section  2(a)(1)  of  the 
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Export-Import  Bank  Act  of  1945  shall  be  ap- 
plied and  administered  as  If  such  subsection 
(c)  had  never  been  enacted. 

(b)  Repeal  of  Inadvertently  Inserted 
Paragraph.— Paragraph  (7)  of  section  101(b) 
of  the  International  Development  and  Fi- 
nance Act  of  1989  (103  Stat.  2494;  Public  Law 
101-240)  is  hereby  repealed,  and  section  15  of 
the  Export-Import  Bank  Act  of  1945  shall  be 
applied  and  administered  as  if  such  para- 
graph had  not  been  enacted. 
TITLE  III— MISCELLANEOUS  PROVISIONS 
SEC.  301.  SOVIET  MILITARY  ASSISTANCE  TO 
CUBA. 

It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that^ 

(1)  cont-jnulng  Soviet  military  assistance 
provided  to  Cuba  remains  a  serious  problem 
In  United  States-Soviet  relations;  and 

(2)  the  Soviet  Union,  In  reexamining  its  re- 
lationship with  Cuba,  should  cease  military 
assistance  to  the  Castro  regime  and  take  all 
other  possible  steps  to  further  the  policies  of 
Glasnost  and  Perestrolka  by  adopting  poli- 
cies supporting  the  political,  economic,  and 
human  rights  of  the  Cuban  people. 

SEC.  302.  ATTACKS  AGAINST  ISRAEUS  AND  ILLE- 
GAL ACnVITIES  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES. 

(a)  Report  on  Impact  of  attacks  against 
Israelis  on  Peace  Efforts.— Not  later  than 
60  days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act,  the  President  shall  submit  to  the 
Congress  an  analysis  of  the  Impact  on  efforts 
to  achieve  peace  in  the  Middle  Elast  of  the 
following  recent  attacks  against  Israelis: 

(1)  On  May  28,  1989,  an  attack  by  the  Popu- 
lar Front  for  the  Liberation  of  Palestine  and 
the  Palestine  Liberation  Front,  both  PLO-af- 
flliated  organizations,  in  which  a  one-year- 
old  Israeli  was  injured  by  a  Katyusha  rocket. 

(2)  On  August  7,  1969,  a  rocket  attack  on 
the  settlement  of  Maoz  Haim  by  members  of 
the  PLOaffiliated  Popular  Front  for  the  Lib- 
eration of  Palestine. 

(3)  On  September  6,  1989,  a  rocket  attack 
by  the  PLO-affillated  Popular  Front  for  the 
Liberation  of  Palestine  aimed  at  Kibbutz 
Tel-Katzlr  that  fell  on  Kibbutz  Sha'ar 
Hagolan. 

(4)  On  October  7,  1989,  an  attempted  raid  on 
KibbuU  MIsgav-Am  by  a  squad  of  terrorists 
armed  with  machine  guns  and  anti-tank  mis- 
siles from  the  PLO-aligned  Palestine  Libera- 
tion Front. 

(5)  On  January  26,  1990,  an  attack  on  an  Is- 
raeli Army  patrol  by  at  least  three  terrorists 
of  the  PLO-affillated  Democratic  Front  for 
the  Liberation  of  Palestine  headed  for  Kib- 
butz Misgav-Am. 

(6)  On  February  4,  1990,  an  unprovoked  am- 
bush by  the  Popular  Front  for  the  Liberation 
of  Palestine-General  Command  on  an  Israeli 
tour  bus  in  Egypt  that  killed  9  and  wounded 
15  Israelis. 

(7)  On  April  13,  1990,  an  attempted  infiltra- 
tion into  northern  Israel  by  boat  by  four  ter- 
rorists of  Yasser  Arafat's  Al-Fatah,  equipped 
with  machine  guns  and  grenades. 

(b)  Report  on  Illegal  activities  in  the 
United  States.— Not  later  than  60  days  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  submit  to 
the  Congress  a  reports 

(1)  outlining  illegal  activities  being  under- 
Uken  in  the  United  States  by  the  Palestine 
Liberation  Organization  or  on  behalf  of  the 
Palestine  Liberation  Organization,  including 
such  activities  as  illegal  drug  trafficking, 
money  laundering,  weapons  purchases,  and 
arms  shipments; 

(2)  estimating  the  amount  of  funds  associ- 
ated with  such  activities;  and 

(3)  describing  the  extent  to  which  members 
of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Palestine 
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Liberation  Organization,  the  Central  Council 
of  the  Palestine  Liberation  Organization, 
and  the  Palestine  National  Council  are 
aware  of  or  are  involved  in  such  illegal  ac- 
tivities. 

SEC.  303.  FAMILY  NEEDS  OF  MEMBERS  OF  THE 
ARMED  FORCES. 

It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that— 

(1)  the  Department  of  Defense  Is  to  be  com- 
mended for  the  efforts  it  has  made  to  be  sen- 
sitive to  the  family  needs  of  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  consistent  with  military  re- 
quirements; 

(2)  the  morale  (and  therefore  the  military 
effectiveness)  of  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  with  dependents  who  are  deployed  or 
otherwise  assigned  to  areas  where  depend- 
ents cannot  accompany  them  is  increased 
when  those  members  can  be  assured  that  ap- 
propriate steps  have  been  taken  to  ensure 
that  their  dependents  are  being  well  cared 
for; 

(3)  the  Department  of  Defense  has  an  Inter- 
est in  and  responsibility  for  protecting  the 
best  interests  of  dependents  of  members  of 
the  Armed  Forces; 

(4)  military  readiness  and  the  Interests  of 
national  security  require  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  have  maximum  flexibility  in 
the  assignment  and  deployment  of  military 
personnel:  and 

(5)  the  Secretary  of  Defense  should  prompt- 
ly prescribe  regulations  governing  the  as- 
signment of  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
who  are  parents  of  minor  children,  which 
should  provide  that — 

(A)  policies  and  procedures  are  uniform,  in- 
sofar as  practicable,  among  the  military  de- 
partments; 

(B)  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  who  are 
parents  are  required  to  establish  adequate 
child  care  arrangements  in  the  event  of  de- 
ployment; 

(C)  appropriate  consideration  is  given  to 
the  unique  needs  of— 

(I)  single  parents; 

(II)  families  in  which  both  parents  are 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces: 

(Hi)  newborn  children: 

(D)  standards  and  procedures  are  pre- 
scribed to  provide  for  the  consideration  of  re- 
quests for  reassignment,  leave,  or  deferment 
from  deployment  based  upon  unforeseen  fam- 
ily circumstances;  and 

(E)  appropriate  consideration  is  given  to 
the  requirements  of  military  readiness. 

SEC.  304.  SANCTIONS  AGAINST  FOREIGN  VIOLA- 
TORS. 

(a)  No  foreign  person  may  violate  any  Elx- 
ecutive  order  or  other  regulation  implements 
Ing  the  United  Nations  Security  Council's 
economic  embargo  against  Iraq. 

(b)  Whenever  the  President  determines 
that  a  foreign  person  has  violated  subsection 
(a),  he  may  issue  an  order  requiring  such  per- 
son to  cease  and  desist  from  such  violation 
and  prohibiting  such  person  ffom  acquiring 
any  real  property  or  other  asset  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  for  a  period  of  time  deemed  appro- 
priate by  the  President. 

(c)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term  "foreign  person"  means  any  foreign 
government  (including  any  Instrumentality 
thereof),  any  foreign  national,  or  any  cor- 
poration, a  majority  whose  beneficial  owner- 
ship is  controlled  by  nationals  of  a  foreign 
country,  or  any  subsidiary  of  that  corpora- 
tion. 

(d)  The  President  may  Issue  regulations 
within  30  days  of  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  section  which  create  appropriate  proce- 
dures to  establish  a  violation  of  subsection 
(a)  and  to  implement  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section. 


SEC.  90S.  TERRORIST  DEATH  VBiALTf  ACT  OT 

1991. 

(1)  Short  Tttle.— This  section  may  be 
cited  as  the  "Terrorist  Death  Penalty  Act  of 
1991". 

(2)  Death  Penalty  for  Terrorist  acts.— 

(a)  Offense.— Subsection  2332(a)  of  title  18 
of  the  United  States  Code  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(a)  Homictde.— 

"(A)  Whoever  kills  a  person,  with  the  in- 
tent to  commit  an  act  of  terrorism,  which  is 
any  act  which  appears  to  be  Intended  to  in- 
timidate, retaliate  against  or  coerce  a  civil- 
ian population;  to  influence  the  policy  of  a 
government  by  Intimidation,  retaliation  or 
coercion:  or  to  affect  the  conduct  of  a  gov- 
ernment by  assassination,  kidnapping,  hos- 
tage-taking or  other  violent  act,  while  such 
victim  Is  Inside  the  United  States;  or 

"(B)  Whoever  kills  a  national  of  the  United 
States,  while  such  national  is  outside  the 
United  SUtes;  shall— 

"(1)(A)  if  the  killing  Is  a  first  degree  mur- 
der as  defined  In  section  1111(a)  of  this  title, 
be  punished  by  death  or  imprisonment  for 
any  term  of  years  or  for  life,  or  be  fined 
under  this  title,  or  both;  and 

"(B)  if  the  killing  is  a  murder  other  than  a 
first  degree  murder  as  defined  in  section 
1111(a)  of  this  title,  be  fined  under  this  title 
or  Imprisoned  for  any  term  of  years  or  for 
life,  or  both  so  fined  and  so  Imprisoned; 

"(2)  If  the  killing  Is  a  voluntary  man- 
slaughter as  defined  in  section  1112(a)  of  this 
title,  be  fined  under  this  title  or  imprisoned 
not  more  than  ten  years,  or  both:  and 

"(3)  if  the  killing  is  an  involuntary  man- 
slaughter as  defined  in  section  1112(a)  of  this 
title,  be  fined  under  this  title  or  imprisoned 
not  more  than  three  years,  or  both.". 

(b)  Death  Penalty.— Section  2332  of  title 
18,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(f)  Death  Penalty.— 

"(1)  Sentence  of  death.— A  defendant  who 
has  been  found  guilty  of  an  offense  under 
subsection  (a)(1)(A),  if  the  defendant,  as  de- 
termined beyond  a  reasonable  doubt  at  a 
hearing  under  paragraph  (3)  either— 

"(A)  intentionally  killed  the  victim; 

"(B)  intentionally  participated  in  an  act, 
contemplating  that  the  life  of  a  person  would 
be  taken  or  intending  that  lethal  force  would 
be  used  In  connection  with  a  person,  other 
than  one  of  the  participants  In  the  offense, 
and  the  victim  died  as  a  direct  result  of  the 
act:  or 

"(C)  acting  with  reckless  disregard  for 
human  life,  engaged  or  substantially  partici- 
pated in  conduct  which  the  defendant  knew 
would  create  a  grave  risk  of  death  to  another 
person  or  i>er8ons  and  death  resulted  fl^m 
such  conduct, 

shall  be  sentenced  to  death  if,  after  consider- 
ation of  the  factors  set  forth  in  paragraph  (2) 
in  the  course  of  a  hearing  held  under  para- 
graph (3),  it  Is  determined  that  imposition  of 
a  sentence  of  death  is  justified,  except  that 
no  person  may  be  sentenced  to  death  who 
was  less  than  18  years  of  age  at  the  time  of 
the  offense. 

"(2)  Factors  to  be  considered  in  deter- 
mining WHETHER  A  SENTENCE  OF  DEATH  18  JUS- 
TIFIED.— 

"(A)  Mitigating  factors.- In  determining 
whether  a  sentence  of  death  is  justified  for 
any  offense,  the  jury,  or  if  there  is  no  jury, 
the  court,  shall  consider  each  of  the  follow- 
ing mitigating  factors  and  determine  which, 
if  any,  exist: 

"(1)  Mental  capacity.— The  defendant's 
mental  capacity  to  appreciate  the  wrongful- 
ness of  the  defendant's  conduct  or  to  con- 
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defendant's  conduct  to  the  requlre- 
of  law  was  significantly  impaired,  re- 
ef whether  the  capacity  was  so  im- 
s   to  constitute   a   defense   to   the 


Duress.— The  defendant  was  under 
and  substantial  duress,  regardless  of 
whether  the  duress  was  of  such  a  degree  as  to 
constii  ute  a  defense  to  the  charge. 

"(ill  Participation  in  offense  minor.— 
The  d(  fendant  is  punishable  as  a  principal 
(as  def  ned  in  section  2  of  title  18  of  the  Unit- 
ed St«  tes  Code)  in  the  offense,  which  was 
conunl  ited  by  another,  but  the  defendant's 
participation  was  relatively  minor,  regard- 
whether  the  participation  was  so 
as   to   constitute  a  defense   to   the 
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minor 

charge 
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other 
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or  if  there  is  no  jury,  the  court, 
c|>nsider  whether  any  other  aspect  of 
s  character  or  record  or  any 
ircumstances  of  the  offense  that  the 
defend4nt  may  proffer  as  a  mitigating  factor 
exists. 
"(B) 
In  det^-mlnlng 
la  Jaatyied 
graph 
court. 


lOORAVATINO  FACTORS  FOR  HOMICIDE.— 

Whether  a  sentence  of  death 
for  an  offense  described  in  para- 
).  the  jury,  or  if  there  is  no  jury,  the 
shall  consider  each  of  the  following 
aggrav  itlng  factors  and  determine  which,  if 
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I|EATH  OCCURRED  DURING  COMMISSION  OF 

CRIME.— The  death  occurred  during 
or  attempted  commission  of, 
the  immediate   flight  from   the 
of,  an  offense  under  section  751 
in  custody  of  institution  or  offi- 
s^tion  794  (gathering  or  delivering  de- 
nformation    to    aid    foreign    govern- 
section  844(d)  (transportation  of  ex- 
in  interstate  commerce  for  certain 
section  844(f)  (destruction  of  (5ov- 
property  by  explosives),  section  1201 
),  or  section  2381  (treason)  of  this 
section  1826  of  title  28  (persons  In  cus- 
recalcitrant  witnesses  or  hospital- 
following  a  finding  of  not  guilty  only  by 
)f  Insanity),  or  section  902  (1)  or  (n)  of 
Aviation  Act  of  1958,  as  amended 
1472  (1)  or  (n)  (aircraft  piracy)). 

NVOLVEMENT  OF  ITREARM  OR  PREVIOUS 
OP     VIOLENT     FELONY     INVOLVINO 

The  defendant— 

(Airing  and  in  relation  to  the  commis- 

the  offense  or  in  escaping  apprehen- 

or  possessed  a  firearm  as  deHned  in 

of  this  title:  or 

tias  previously  been  convicted  of  a 

or   State   offense   punishable   by   a 

ofjimprisonment  of  more  than  one  year, 

the  use  or  attempted  or  threatened 

firearm,  as  defined  in  section  921  of 

against  another  person. 

Previous  conviction  of  offense  for 

sentence  of  death  or  life  impri8- 

WAS  AUTHORIZED.— The  defendant  has 

been  convicted  of  another  Federal 

offense  resulting  in  the  death  of  a 

for  which  a  sentence  of  life  imprison- 

death  was  authorized  by  statute. 

E*REVIOUS  CONVICTION  OF  OTHER  SERI- 

— The  defendant  has  previously 

convicted  of  2  or  more  Federal  or  State 

each  punishable  by  a  term  of  im- 

of  more  than  one  year,  comml  t- 

( Ifferent  occasions,  involving  the  im- 

manufacture,  or  distribution  of  a 

substance  (as  defined  in  section 

Che  Controlled   Substances  Act   (21 

))  or  the  infliction  of,  or  attempted 

of,  serious  bodily  injury  or  death 

person. 

(^RAVE   RISK  OF  DEATH  TO  ADDmONAL 

—The  defendant,  in  the  commission 


OFF  EN8E8.- 


t>2) 


an  Jther  i 


of  the  offense  or  In  escaping  apprehension, 
knowingly  created  a  grave  risk  of  death  to 
one  or  more  persons  In  addition  to  the  vic- 
tim of  the  offense. 

"(vi)  Heinous,  cruel,  or  depraved  manner 
OF  COMMISSION.- The  defendant  committed 
the  offense  in  an  especially  heinous,  cruel,  or 
depraved  manner  in  that  it  Involved  torture 
or  serious  physical  abuse  to  the  victim. 

"(vii)  Procurement  of  offense  by  pay- 
ment.—The  defendant  procured  the  commis- 
sion of  the  offense  by  payment,  or  promise  of 
payment,  of  anything  of  pecuniary  value. 

"(viii)  Commission  of  the  offense  for  pe- 
cuniary GAIN.- The  defendant  committed  the 
offense  as  consideration  for  the  receipt,  or  in 
the  expectation  of  the  receipt,  of  anything  of 
pecuniary  value. 

"(ix)  Substantial  planndjo  and 
PREMEorrATiON.- The  defendant  committed 
the  offense  after  substantial  planning  and 
premeditation. 

"(X)  VULNERABILJTY  OF  VICTIM.— The  Victim 

was  particularly  vulnerable  due  to  old  age. 
youth,  or  infirmity. 

"(xl)  Type  of  victim.— The  defendant  com- 
mitted the  offense  against — 

"(I)  the  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
President-elect,  the  Vice  President,  the  Vice 
President-elect,  the  Vice  President-des- 
ignate, or,  if  there  is  no  Vice  President,  the 
officer  next  In  order  of  succession  to  the  of- 
fice of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  or 
any  person  who  Is  acting  as  President  under 
the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United 
States; 

"(II)  a  chief  of  state,  head  of  government, 
or  the  political  equivalent,  of  a  foreign  na- 
tion; 

"(HI)  a  foreign  official  listed  in  section 
1116(b)(3)(A)  of  this  title,  if  that  official  is  in 
the  United  States  on  official  business;  or 

"(IV)  a  public  servant  who  is  a  Federal 
judge,  a  Federal  law  enforcement  officer,  an 
employee  (including  a  volunteer  or  contract 
employee)  of  a  Federal  prison,  or  an  official 
of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Prisons— 

"(aa)  while  such  public  servant  is  engaged 
In  the  performance  of  the  public  servant's  of- 
ficial duties; 

"(bb)  because  of  the  performance  of  such 
public  servant's  official  duties;  or 

"(cc)  because  of  such  public  servant's  sta- 
tus as  a  public  servant. 
For  purposes  of  this  clause,  the  terms  'Presi- 
dent-elect' and  "Vice  President-elect'  mean 
such  persons  as  are  the  apiiarent  successful 
candidates  for  the  offices  of  President  and 
Vice  President,  respectively,  as  ascertained 
fi-om  the  results  of  the  general  elections  held 
to  determine  the  electors  of  President  and 
Vice  President  in  accordance  with  title  3, 
United  States  Code,  sections  1  and  2;  a  'Fed- 
eral law  enforcement  officer'  is  a  public  serv- 
ant authorized  by  law  or  by  a  government 
agency  or  Congress  to  conduct  or  engage  in 
the  prevention,  investigation,  or  prosecution 
of  an  offense;  'Federal  prison'  means  a  Fed- 
eral correctional,  detention,  or  penal  facil- 
ity. Federal  community  treatment  center,  or 
Federal  halfway  house,  or  any  such  prison 
operated  under  contract  with  the  Federal 
Government;  and  'Federal  judge'  means  any 
judicial  officer  of  the  United  States,  and  in- 
cludes a  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  a 
magistrate. 

The  jury,  or  if  there  is  no  jury,  the  court, 
may  consider  whether  any  other  aggravating 
factor  exists. 

"(3)  Special  hearing  to  determine  wheth- 
er A  SENTENCE  OF  DEATH  IS  JUSTIFIED.- 

"(A)  Notice  by  the  government.— When- 
ever the  CJovernment  intends  to  seek  the 
death  penalty  for  an  offense  described  in 


paragraph  (1).  the  attorney  for  the  Govern- 
ment, a  reasonable  time  before  the  trial,  or 
before  acceptance  by  the  court  of  a  plea  of 
guilty,  or  at  such  time  thereafter  as  the 
court  may  permit  upon  a  showing  of  good 
cause,  shall  sign  and  file  with  the  court,  and 
serve  on  the  defendant,  a  notice — 

"(1)  that  the  Government  in  the  event  of 
conviction  will  seek  the  sentence  of  death; 
and 

"(11)  setting  forth  the  aggravating  factor 
or  factors  enumerated  in  i>aragraph  (2)  and 
any  other  aggravating  factor  not  specifically 
enumerated  in  paragraph  (2),  that  the  Gov- 
ernment, if  the  defendant  is  convicted,  will 
seek  to  prove  as  the  basis  for  the  death  pen- 
alty. 

The  court  may  permit  the  attorney  for  the 
Government  to  amend  the  notice  upon  a 
showing  of  good  cause. 

"(B)  Hearing  before  a  court  or  jury.— 
When  the  attorney  for  the  Government  has 
filed  a  notice  as  required  under  subparagraph 
(A)  and  the  defendant  is  found  guilty  of  an 
offense  described  in  paragraph  (1),  the  judge 
who  presided  at  the  trial  or  before  whom  the 
guilty  plea  was  entered,  or  another  judge  if 
that  judge  is  unavailable,  shall  conduct  a 
separate  sentencing  hearing  to  determine 
the  punishment  to  be  imposed.  Before  such  a 
hearing,  no  presentence  report  shall  be  pre- 
pared by  the  United  States  Probation  Serv- 
ice, notwithstanding  the  Federal  Rules  of 
Criminal  Procedure.  The  hearing  shall  be 
conducted— 

"(1)  before  the  jury  that  determined  the  de- 
fendant's guilt; 

"(11)  before  a  jury  impaneled  for  the  pur- 
pose of  the  hearing  if— 

"(I)  the  defendant  was  convicted  upon  a 
plea  of  guilty; 

"(II)  the  defendant  was  convicted  after  a 
trial  before  the  court  sitting  without  a  jury; 

"(III)  the  jury  that  determined  the  defend- 
ant's gruilt  was  discharged  for  good  cause;  or 

"(IV)  after  initial  imposition  of  a  sentence 
under  this  paragraph,  reconsideration  of  the 
sentence  under  the  section  is  necessary;  or 

"(ill)  before  the  court  alone,  upon  motion 
of  the  defendant  and  with  the  approval  of  the 
attorney  for  the  Government. 
A  jury  impaneled  pursuant  to  clause  (11) 
shall  consist  of  12  members,  unless,  at  any 
time  before  the  conclusion  of  the  hearing, 
the  parties  stipulate,  with  the  approval  of 
the  court,  that  it  shall  consist  of  a  lesser 
number. 

"(C)  Proof  of  mitioating  and  aggravat- 
ing factors.— At  the  hearing,  information 
may  be  presented  as  to — 

"(1)  any  matter  relating  to  any  mitigating 
factor  listed  in  paragraph  (2)  and  any  other 
mitigating  factor;  and 

"(11)  any  matter  relating  to  any  aggravat- 
ing factor  listed  in  paragraph  (2)  for  which 
notice  has  been  provided  under  subparagraph 
(A)(ii)  and  (if  information  is  presented  relat- 
ing to  such  a  listed  factor)  any  other  aggra- 
vating factor  for  which  notice  has  been  so 
provided. 

Information  presented  may  include  the  trial 
transcript  and  exhibits.  Any  other  informa- 
tion relevant  to  such  mitigating  or  aggravat- 
ing factors  may  be  presented  by  either  the 
government  or  the  defendant,  regardless  of 
its  admissibility  under  the  rules  governing 
admission  of  evidence  at  criminal  trials,  ex- 
cept that  information  may  be  excluded  if  its 
probative  value  is  outweighed  by  the  danger 
of  creating  unfair  prejudice,  confusing  the  is- 
sues, or  misleading  the  jury.  The  attorney 
for  the  Government  and  for  the  defendant 
shall  be  permitted  to  rebut  any  information 
received  at  the  hearing,  and  shall  be  given 


fair  opportunity  to  present  argrument  as  to 
the  adequacy  of  the  information  to  establish 
the  eidstence  of  any  aggravating  or  mitigat- 
ing factor,  and  as  to  the  appropriateness  in 
that  case  of  imposing  a  sentence  of  death. 
The  attorney  for  the  Government  shall  open 
the  argument.  The  defendant  shall  be  per- 
mitted to  reply.  The  Government  shall  then 
be  permitted  to  reply  in  rebuttal.  The  burden 
of  estoblishing  the  existence  of  an  aggravat- 
ing factor  is  on  the  Government,  and  is  not 
satisfied  unless  the  existence  of  such  a  factor 
is  established  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt. 
The  burden  of  establishing  the  existence  of 
any  mitigating  factor  Is  on  the  defendant, 
and  is  not  satisfied  unless  the  existence  of 
such  a  factor  is  established  by  a  preponder- 
ance of  the  evidence. 

"(D)  Return  of  special  findings.- The 
jury,  or  if  there  Is  no  jury,  the  court,  shall 
consider  all  the  information  received  during 
the  hearing.  It  shall  return  special  findings 
identifying  any  aggravating  factor  or  factors 
set  forth  in  paragraph  (2)  of  this  title  found 
to  exist  and  any  other  aggravating  factor  for 
which  notice  has  been  provided  under  sub- 
paragraph (A)  found  to  exist.  A  finding  with 
respect  to  a  mitigating  factor  may  be  made 
by  one  or  more  members  of  the  jury,  and  any 
member  of  the  jury  who  finds  the  existence 
of  a  mitigating  factor  may  consider  such  fac- 
tor established  for  purposes  of  this  section 
regardless  of  the  number  of  jurors  who  con- 
cur that  the  factor  has  been  established.  A 
finding  with  respect  to  any  aggravating  fac- 
tor must  be  unanimous.  If  no  aggravating 
factor  set  forth  in  paragraph  (2)  is  found  to 
exist,  the  court  shall  Impose  a  sentence 
other  than  death  authorized  by  law. 

"(E)  Return  of  a  finding  concerning  a 
SENTENCE  OF  DEATH.— If  an  aggravating  fac- 
tor required  to  be  considered  under  para- 
graph (2)(C)  is  found  to  exist  the  jury,  or  if 
there  is  no  jury,  the  court,  shall  then  con- 
sider whether  the  aggravating  factor  or  fac- 
tors found  to  exist  outweigh  any  mitigating 
factor  or  factors.  The  jury,  or  if  there  is  no 
jury,  the  court,  shall  recommend  a  sentence 
of  death  if  it  unanimously  finds  at  least  one 
aggravating  factor  and  no  mitigating  factor 
or  if  it  finds  one  or  more  aggravating  factors 
which  outweigh  any  mitigating  factors.  In 
any  other  case,  it  shall  not  recommend  a 
sentence  of  death.  The  jury  shall  be  in- 
structed that  it  must  avoid  any  influence  of 
sympathy,  sentiment,  passion,  prejudice,  or 
other  arbitrary  factors  in  its  decision,  and 
should  make  such  a  recommendation  as  the 
Information  warrants. 

"(F)  Special  precaution  to  assure 
AGAINST  discrimination.- In  a  hearing  held 
before  a  jury,  the  court,  before  the  return  of 
a  finding  under  subparagraph  (E),  shall  in- 
struct the  jury  that,  in  considering  whether 
a  sentence  of  death  is  justified,  it  shall  not 
consider  the  race,  color,  religious  beliefs,  na- 
tional origin,  or  sex  of  the  defendant  or  of 
any  victim  and  that  the  jury  is  not  to  rec- 
ommend a  sentence  of  death  unless  it  has 
concluded  that  it  would  recommend  a  sen- 
tence of  death  for  the  crime  in  question  no 
matter  what  the  race,  color,  religious  beliefs, 
national  origin,  or  sex  of  the  defendant  or  of 
any  victim  may  be.  The  jury,  upon  return  of 
a  finding  under  subparagraph  (E).  shall  also 
return  to  the  court  a  certificate,  signed  by 
each  juror,  that  consideration  of  the  race, 
color,  religious  beliefs,  national  origin,  or 
sex  of  the  defendant  or  any  victim  was  not 
involved  in  reaching  the  juror's  Individual 
decision  and  that  the  individual  juror  would 
have  made  the  same  recommendation  re- 
garding a  sentence  for  the  crime  in  question 
no  matter  what  the  race,  color,  religious  be- 


liefs, national  origin,  or  sex  of  the  defendant 
or  any  victim  may  be. 

"(4)  Imposition  of  a  sentence  of  death.— 
Upon  the  recommendation  under  paragraph 
(3)(E)  that  a  sentence  of  death  be  Imposed, 
the  court  shall  sentence  the  defendant  to 
death.  Otherwise  the  court  shall  impose  a 
sentence,  other  than  death,  authorized  by 
law.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law,  if  the  maximum  term  of  imprisonment 
for  the  offense  is  life  imprisonment,  the 
court  may  impose  a  sentence  of  life  impris- 
onment without  the  possibility  of  release  or 
furlough. 
"(5)  Review  of  a  sentence  of  death.— 
"(A)  Apph;al.— In  a  case  in  which  a  sen- 
tence of  death  is  Imposed,  the  sentence  shall 
be  subject  to  review  by  the  court  of  appeals 
upon  appeal  by  the  defendant.  Notice  of  ap- 
peal of  the  sentence  must  be  filed  within  the 
time  specified  for  the  filing  of  a  notice  of  ap- 
peal of  the  judgment  of  conviction.  An  ap- 
peal of  the  sentence  under  this  paragraph 
may  be  consolidated  with  an  appeal  of  the 
judgment  of  conviction  and  shall  have  prior- 
ity over  all  other  cases. 

"(B)  Review.— The  court  of  appeals  shall 
review  the  entire  record  in  the  case.  Includ- 
ing— 

"(i)  the  evidence  submitted  during  the 
trial; 

"(11)  the  information  submitted  during  the 
sentencing  hearing; 

"(ill)  the  procedures  employed  in  the  sen- 
tencing hearing;  and 

"(iv)  the  special  findings  returned  under 
paragraph  (3)(D). 
"(C)  Decision  and  DisposmoN.— 
"(1)   If  the   court  of  appeals  determines 
that— 

"(I)  the  sentence  of  death  was  not  Imposed 
under  the  influence  of  passion,  prejudice,  or 
any  other  arbitrary  factor;  and 

"(11)  the  evidence  and  information  support 
the  special  findings  of  the  existence  of  an  ag- 
gravating factor  or  factors; 
it  shall  affirm  the  sentence. 

"(ii)  In  any  other  case,  the  court  of  appeals 
shall  remand  the  case  for  reconsideration 
under  paragraph  (3)  of  this  tiUe  or  for  impo- 
sition of  another  authorized  sentence  as  ap- 
propriate. 

"(ill)  The  court  of  appeals  shall  state  in 
writing  the  reasons  for  its  disposition  of  an 
appeal  of  sentence  of  death  under  this  para- 
graph. 

"(6)  IMPLEMENTATION  OF  A  SENTENCE  OF 
DEATH.— 

"(A)  In  GENERAL.— a  person  who  has  been 
sentenced  to  death  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
section shall  be  committed  to  the  custody  of 
the  Attorney  General  until  exhaustion  of  the 
procedures  for  appeal  of  the  judgment  of  con- 
viction and  for  review  of  the  sentence.  When 
the  sentence  Is  to  be  implemented,  the  At- 
torney General  shall  release  the  person  sen- 
tenced to  death  to  the  custody  of  a  United 
States  marshal,  who  shall  supervise  imple- 
mentation of  the  sentence  in  the  manner 
prescribed  by  the  law  of  the  State  in  which 
the  sentence  is  imposed.  If  the  law  of  such 
State  does  not  provide  for  implementation  of 
a  sentence  of  death,  the  court  shall  designate 
another  State,  the  law  of  which  does  so  pro- 
vide, and  the  sentence  shall  be  Implemented 
in  the  manner  prescribed  by  such  law. 

"(B)   IMPAIRED   MENTAL   CAPACITY,    AGE,    OR 

PREGNANCY. — A  Sentence  of  death  shall  not 
be  carried  out  upon  a  person  who  is  under  18 
years  of  age  at  the  time  the  crime  was  com- 
mitted. 

A  sentence  of  death  shall  not  be  carried  out 
upon  a  woman  while  she  is  pregnant. 


"(C)  Employees  may  decline  to  partici- 
pate.—No  employee  of  any  State  department 
of  corrections  or  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Pris- 
ons and  no  employee  providing  services  to 
that  deixu'tment  or  bureau  under  contract 
shall  be  required,  as  a  condition  of  that  em- 
ployment or  contractual  obligation,  to  be  in 
attendance  at  or  to  participate  in  any  execu- 
tion carried  out  under  this  paragraph,  if  such 
participation  Is  contrary  to  the  moral  or  re- 
ligious convictions  of  the  employee.  For  pur- 
poses of  this  subparagraph,  the  term  'partici- 
pate in  any  execution'  Includes  personal 
preparation  of  the  condemned  individual  and 
the  apparatus  used  for  the  execution,  and  su- 
pervision of  the  activities  of  other  personnel 
in  carrying  out  such  activities. 

"(7)  Use  of  state  FACiLrriES.— a  United 
States  marshal  charged  with  supervising  the 
implementation  of  a  sentence  of  death  may 
use  appropriate  State  or  local  facilities  for 
the  purpose,  may  use  the  services  of  an  ap- 
propriate State  or  local  official  or  of  a  per- 
son such  as  an  official  employed  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  shall  pay  the  costs  thereof  in  an 
amount  approved  by  the  Attorney  General.". 

SEC.  S4M.  CRIMINAL  AND  CIVIL  PENALTIES  FOR 
PRODUCTION,  TRANSPORT.  OR  USE 
OF  BIOU)GICAL  OR  CHEMICAL 
WEAPONS  WmCH  KILL,  MAIM  OR  IN- 
JiniE  UNITED  STATES  NATiONALA 
ABROAa 

(1)  Section  2331  of  title  18,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Delete  the  "and"  at  the  end  of  subpara- 
graph (3)  and  replace  the  period  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (4)(C)  with  ";  and"; 

(b)  Add  the  following  at  the  end  of  the  sec- 
tion: 

"(5)  An  act  which  knowingly  and  materi- 
ally contributes  to  tlje  production,  trans- 
port, or  use  of  biological  or  chemical  weap- 
ons, or  a  component  thereof,  which  kill, 
maim  or  Injure  a  national  of  the  United 
States  shall  be  considered  an  act  of  'Inter- 
national terrorism'  and  shall  not  constitute 
an  'act  of  war.' ";  and 

(2)  Section  2332  of  title  18,  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  as  follows:  Delete  the  pe- 
riod at  the  end  of  subparagraph  (e)  and  add 
instead  the  phrase  "or  constituted  an  act  as 
defined  In  section  2331(5).". 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES  TO 

MEET 

COMMFTTEE  ON  LABOR  AND  HUMAN  RESOURCES 

Mr.  KEINNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources  be 
authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  on  Wednesday,  January 
22,  1992,  at  9  a.m.,  for  an  executive  ses- 
sion on  pending  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMrrTEE  ON  BANKING.  HOUSING,  AND  URBAN 
AFFAIRS 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban 
Affairs  be  authorized  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate.  Wednesday, 
January  22,  1992,  at  10  a.m.  to  conduct 
a  hearing  on  the  nomination  of  Albert 
V.  Casey,  of  Texas  to  be  Chief  Execu- 
tive Officer  of  the  Resolution  Trust 
Corporation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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UMI 


SEX  xrr 


Mr. 


COMMITTEE  ON  POW/MIA  AFFAIRS 

Kennedy.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 

unaniipous  consent  for  the  Senate  Se- 

mmlttee  on  POW/MIA  Affairs  to 

Vednesday,  January  22,  1992,  at 

In  106  of  the  Senate  Dirksen 

Building  to  examine  the  claim  of 

NSA   analysts    Jerry    Mooney 

T4rry  Mlnarcin  regarding:  possible 

POW's    kept    in    captivity 

and/or  moved  from  Southeast 


lect  C 

meet 

11:30  s 

Office 

formei 

and 

American 


after  1^73 ; 

The  ^PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
object:  on,  it  is  so  ordered. 

X)MMnTEE  ON  ARMED  SERVICES 

Mr.  :  CENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanlr  lous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
1  lArmed  Services  be  authorized  to 
open/closed  session  on  Wednes- 
J^nuary  22,  1992,  at  9:30  aim.,  to 
testimony  regarding  the  inter- 
security  environment  over  the 


tee  on 
meet 
day, 
receiv* 
nation  d 
next  d(  cade. 

The    PRESIDING  OFFICER, 
objectl  jn,  it  is  so  ordered. 


A  )DrnONAL  STATEMENTS 


A    TRIBUTE    TO   THE    U.S.    FOREST 
ICE  AND  THE  COLE  NEIGH- 
BORHOOD PROJECT 


•  Mr. 
I  had 
borhooft 
to 

munltjl  1 
I  wa:  ited 


pari  icipate 


indivi 
Bible, 
thank 
supporl 

In 
and  th( 
joined 
in  a 


Forest 
this 
tary 
across 
thing. 
Mr. 
often 


Forest 
We  do 
mend 
ployeee 
do,  and 
to  take 
Service 
project 

I 
Hoefer 
Service 
Service 
Hecker 
Rocky 
U.S. 
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1  l^IRTH.  Mr.  President,  last  year 
qccasion  to  visit  the  Cole  Neigh- 
in  Denver,  CO,  and  was  pleased 
in  a  tree-planting  com- 
revltalization  project. 

to  take  a  moment  to  ac- 
knowledge a  few  of  the  public  spirited 
Is  who  made  this  project  pos- 
ind    I    particularly    wanted    to 
he  U.S.  Forest  Service  for  their 
and  leadership. 
Afigust   1991,    the   Forest   Service 
Colorado  State  Forest  Service 
he  Cole  Neighborhood  Coalition 
g]  assroots  effort  to  beautify  the 
neighb4rhood   by   planting    trees.    The 
Service  committed  $10,000  for 
prdject,  which  includes  a  documen- 
vi  leo  showing  how  neighborhoods 
the  country  can  do  the  same 


I  resident,  as  elected  officials  we 

1  ave  to  be  very  public  in  our 

criticis  ns  of  Federal  agencies,  and  the 

Service  has  been  no  exception. 

not  always  take  time  to  com- 

qederal  agencies  or  Federal  em- 

for  the  outstanding  work  they 

that  is  precisely  why  I  wanted 

a  moment  to  thank  the  Forest 

for  their  participation  in  this 


particularly  want  to  commend  Phil 
of  the  Colorado  State   Forest 
Bob  Conrad  of  the  U.S.  Forest 
and     Susan     Bartell,     Linda 
and    Dennis    Bschor    of    the 
Ifountain  Regrlonal  Office  of  the 
Fo  rest  Service. 
Than  »  in  part  to  their  good  work, 
the  rea  lurces  and  expertise  of  Govern- 
ment af  encies  committed  to  our  public 


lands  and  natural  resources  has  been 
directly  beneficial  to  an  urban  commu- 
nity seeking  revitalization.  That  is  a 
real  and  tangible  benefit  to  working 
families  in  our  inner-city  neighbor- 
hoods, and  we  should  commend  these 
Government  employees  for  their  ef- 
forts.* 


BRIG.  GEN.  WALLACE  P.  CARSON 
TO  RECEIVE  "MINUTEMAN" 
AWARD 

•  Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  to  honor  Brig.  Gen.  Wallace  P.  Car- 
son, Jr.,  who  has  been  chosen  by  the 
enlisted  members  of  Oregon  Air  Na- 
tional Guard  as  the  recipient  of  Or- 
egon's "Order  of  the  Minuteman." 

General  Carson  achieved  his  high 
rank  through  long  and  dedicated  serv- 
ice in  both  the  U.S.  Air  Force  and  the 
Oregon  Air  National  Guard.  His  out- 
standing professionalism  and  exem- 
plary leadership  skills  resulted  in  the 
increased  effectiveness  of  the  Guard  in 
Oregon.  He  contributed  greatly  to  the 
success  of  the  Guard  in  Oregon  and 
earned  the  deep  respect  of  his  men. 

While  guiding  the  Guard  forward. 
General  Carson  pursued  his  civilian  ca- 
reer in  the  Oregon  judiciary,  eventu- 
ally becoming  chief  justice  of  the  Or- 
egon Supreme  Court.  In  these  endeav- 
ors. General  Carson  epitomizes  the  con- 
cept of  the  Minuteman — an  individual 
who  is  always  ready  to  respond  to  the 
needs  of  our  great  Nation. 

The  "Order  of  the  Minuteman"  was 
established  to  recognize  and  honor 
military  volunteers  and  civilians  for 
their  significant  contributions  to  both 
the  welfare  and  prestige  of  the  enlisted 
forces  of  the  Oregon  Air  National 
Guard.  General  Carson's  enviable 
record  has  earned  him  this  honor,  and 
I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  acknowledge 
his  achievement.* 


ESTONIAN  HOMELAND 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  I  spent 
two  of  my  college  years  at  a  fine, 
small,  liberal  arts  college  in  Blair,  NE, 
Dana  College.  I  owe  a  great  deal  to 
that  splendid  college. 

Recently  I  received  its  alumni  publi- 
cation, the  Dana  Review,  with  an  arti- 
cle by  Juri  Taht,  who  fled  Estonia  in 
1952  and  attended  Dana  College.  He  has 
comments  about  visiting  Estonia  after 
all  these  years  that.  I  think,  merit  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  in  the  Sen- 
ate. 

I  ask  to  insert  his  comments  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

The  comments  follow: 
Alum.\us  Visits  Estonian  Homeland 

Fifty  years  ag:o  Juri  Taht  "52  fled  Estonia 
when  the  Soviet  Union  occupied  that  coun- 
try. He  and  other  members  of  his  family 
spent  the  years  of  World  War  II  in  Germany. 
A  professional  cellist  for  much  of  his  life,  in 
1983  Taht  became  an  international  radio 
broadcaster    for    Radio    Free    Europe;    his 


broadcasts  from  Washington,  D.C.,  are  di- 
rected to  Estonia.  This  summer,  after  an  ab- 
sence of  half  a  century.  Taht  returned  to  his 
native  land.  He  wrote  this  account  of  his  trip 
for  the  Review: 

"My  trip  back  to  Estonia  was  undertaken 
for  strictly  personal  reasons.  During  the  past 
few  years  of  Glasnost  in  the  Soviet  Union  a 
number  of  relatives  had  visited  us  here  in 
the  U.S.  and  urged  me  to  come  and  visit  now 
that  conditions  had  changed.  My  two  cousins 
visited  Washington  two  years  ago  and  as- 
sured us  that  it  was  safe  again  to  visit,  and 
so  my  brother  (who  lives  in  Germany)  and  I 
decided  to  return  to  Estonia,  especially  to 
see  relatives  we  had  never  met  before  and 
our  aunt  who  la  in  her  eighties.  We  received 
visas  from  our  respective  Soviet  consulates 
and  were  ready  to  set  foot  on  Estonian  soil 
the  last  day  of  August. 

"Yet  the  coup  d'etat  attempt  in  Moscow  on 
August  19  almost  derailed  our  plans.  Things 
looked  better  a  few  days  later  as  the  Esto- 
nian government  had  declared  the  country 
independent  again.  Thus  we.  my  brother  and 
I.  decided  to  take  the  trip  even  if  the  situa- 
tion was  still  unsuble  and  the  State  Depart- 
ment warned  travelers  away  from  the  Bal- 
tics. 

"We  arrived  in  Tallinn  by  ship  from  Stock- 
holm on  September  1  on  a  beautiful  sunny 
and  unusually  warm  day  after  an  absence  of 
a  little  more  than  half  a  century.  It  is  hard 
to  describe  the  basketful  of  mixed  emotions 
when  we  arrived  after  half  a  century  at  the 
very  spot  where  we  left  at  the  ages  of  ten  and 
eight.  We  felt  great  tension,  joy.  and  also 
sadness,  for  we  were  fully  aware,  we  thought, 
of  the  conditions  there  after  50  years  of  com- 
munist tyranny,  persecution  and  deprivation 
that  the  people  have  had  to  endure. 

"It  is.  however,  one  thing  to  get  a  descrip- 
tion from  other  people  and  to  see  for  oneself. 
And  thus.  I  must  admit.  I  was  not  prepared 
for  what  I  saw  with  my  own  eyes.  I  had  re- 
turned to  what  could  be  described  as  a  Third 
World  country— a  country  that  before  the 
Soviet  invasion  over  50  years  ago  was  eco- 
nomically more  advanced  and  prosperous 
than  Finland.  The  dilapidated  condition  of 
buildings  in  the  cities  but  also  on  farms  is  a 
depressing  sight.  There  is  not  much  left  of 
my  mother's  farm  where  she  grew  up  and 
where  my  parents  had.  just  before  leaving 
Estonia,  built  a  brand  new  house. 

"But  man  lives  not  by  bread  alone  and 
thus  the  bread  lines  we  observed  especially 
in  the  cities  were  not  even  the  most  depress- 
ing sight.  What  was  much  more  dishearten- 
ing was  what  Stalin  and  his  successors  had 
done  to  the  people — people  who  were  de- 
prived of  the  freedoms  we  so  much  take  for 
granted  In  this  country,  especially  religious 
liberty  and  freedom  of  speech  and  assembly. 
"Just  as  a  wound  leaves  a  scar  after  heal- 
ing, it  is  possible  to  see  these  scars  on  the 
faces  of  the  people  and  witness  it  in  their  be- 
havior—that is  the  most  awful  legacy  of  the 
communist  system.  People  who  have  been 
forced  to  use  their  elbows,  and  to  cheat, 
steal  and  lie  in  order  just  to  survive,  don't 
change  overnight. 

"Add  to  this  the  ethnic  problems  that  has 
haunted  the  Estonians  for  the  last  50  years. 
Tens  of  thousands  of  Estonians  were  de- 
ported to  Siberia  never  to  return,  and  at  the 
same  time  hundreds  of  thousands  of  migrant 
Russians  were  brought  into  the  country.  Ac- 
cording to  some  sources  there  are  now  about 
600.000  Russians  in  Estonia  among  not  even  1 
million  Estonians,  who  have  watched  for  al- 
most two  generations  how  the  immigrants 
received  preferential  treatment— be  it  in 
housing,  jobs  or  having  telephones  installed. 
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"Thus  1  observed  cultural  differences  be- 
tween the  Russians  and  Estonians  but  also 
differences  between  me  and  especially  people 
younger  than  I.  I  noticed  the  absence  of 
manners  in  everyday  dealings,  the  kind  I  am 
used  to  in  this  country.  Saying  'thank  you' 
does  not  come  easy  any  more  to  people  who 
are  day  in  and  day  out  forced  to  spend  inor- 
dinate amounts  of  time  to  get  hold  of  the 
bare  necessities  of  life.  Older  people,  who  re- 
members the  days  before  the  occupation,  tell 
me  that  honesty  and  integrity  are  a  scarce 
commodity  these  days. 

"Gone  is  also  the  work  ethic,  which  was 
such  a  characteristic  attitude  in  the  life  of 
Estonians  before  the  communists  came. 

"So  what  about  the  future?  I  have  great 
hopes  for  the  Baltic  states  but  it  will  take 
quite  a  while,  maybe  a  generation,  to  start 
healing  the  physical,  mental  and  spiritual 
scars  caused  by  the  brutality  that  was  im- 
posed on  the  Elstonian  people  for  so  long. 

"God  willing,  maybe  I  shall  retire  some 
day  on  the  farm  of  my  forefathers  if  condi- 
tions improve.  We  have  already  put  in  a 
claim  as  the  rightful  heirs  of  the  property. 
As  I  stood  at  the  gate  of  my  mother's  birth- 
place. I  had  a  feeling  that  I  have  not  experi- 
enced anywhere  in  the  world— not  in  Ger- 
many and  not  even  here,  the  country  that  I 
love  so  much— I  felt  that  here  was  HOME. 

"Somehow,  however.  I  am  left  with  deep 
anger  against  those  who  did  this  to  my  coun- 
try, which  I  was  forced  to  leave  behind  for 
half  a  century  to  roam  the  world.  1  know  I 
will  be  able  to  forgive  but  not  ever  forget."* 


NOTICE     OF     DETERMINATION     BY 
THE      SELECT      COMMITTEE      ON 
ETHICS    UNDER    RULE    35.    PARA- 
GRAPH   4,    PERMITTING    ACCEPT- 
ANCE     OF      A      GIFT      OF      EDU- 
CATIONAL TRAVEL  FROM  A  FOR- 
EIGN ORGANIZATION 
•  Mr.  SANFORD.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
required  by  paragraph  4  of  rule  35  that 
I  place  in  the  Congressional  Record 
notices  of  Senate  employees  who  par- 
ticipate in  programs,  the  principal  ob- 
jective of  which  is  educational,  spon- 
sored by  a  foreign  government  or  a  for- 
eign educational  or  charitable  organi- 
zation  Involving   travel    to   a   foreign 
country  paid  for  by  that  foreign  gov- 
ernment or  organization. 

The  select  committee  received  a  re- 
quest for  a  determination  under  rule  35 
for  Sarah  Sewall,  a  member  of  the  staff 
of  Senator  Mitchell,  to  participate  in 
a  program  in  Europe,  sponsored  by 
NATO  Office  of  Information  and  Press, 
firom  January  11-19,  1992. 

The  committee  determined  that  par- 
ticipation by  Ms.  Sewall  in  this  pro- 
gram, at  the  expense  of  NATO  Office  of 
Information  and  Press,  was  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  Senate  and  the  United 
States.* 


GAMBLING  COSTS 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  recently. 
Prof.  Elarl  L.  Grinois,  professor  of  eco- 
nomics at  the  University  of  Illinois, 
and  former  senior  economist  for  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisors  for  the 
President,  had  an  article  in  the  St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch  titled  "Gambling 
Doesn't  Pay;  It  Costs." 


There  is  a  tendency  now  to  look  for 
easy  cures  to  our  revenue  dilemmas. 

His  article  suggests  to  me  on  a  more 
solid  base  what  my  instinct  tells  me: 
Conununities  and  States  and  the  Na- 
tion should  be  careful  when  they  look 
for  easy  revenue  cures  that  may  do 
more  damage  than  they  realize. 

An  example  is  the  State  lotteries.  If 
you  go  into  the  poorest  section  of  Chi- 
cago or  East  St.  Louis,  you  will  see 
people  lined  up  to  buy  lottery  tickets. 
I  am  not  on  a  crusade  to  do  away  with 
State  lotteries,  and  if  you  were  to  take 
a  vote  in  those  very  communities,  I 
think  they  would  want  to  keep  them, 
because  those  lotteries  represent  hope 
for  people. 

We  have  to  learn  to  give  people  more 
substantial  reasons  for  hope. 

And  we  have  to  find  way  of  raising 
revenue  that  do  not  impose  on  the 
weakest  and  poorest  in  our  society. 

I  ask  to  insert  the  article  by  Profes- 
sor Grinois  into  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

The  article  follows: 
Gambuno  Doesn't  Pay;  It  Costs— Betting 

Parlors  Siphon  Off  More  Money  From 

CoMMUNrriES  Than  They  Generate 
(By  Earl  L.  Grinois) 

Legalized  gambling  is  spreading  across  the 
Midwest  like  a  prairie  fire.  From  Missouri  to 
Minnesota,  Indiana  to  Kansas,  promoters  are 
barraging  state  officials  with  proposals  for 
horse  racing,  off-track  betting  parlors,  slot 
machines,  card  rooms  and  more  elaborate 
state  lottery  games. 

In  the  name  of  adding  jobs  and  boosting 
tax  revenue  in  the  St.  Louis  area,  plans  are 
afloat  for  rlverboat  casinos  in  recession-rav- 
aged East  St.  Louis  and  Sauget,  off-track 
betting  parlors  across  Southern  Dllnois  and. 
If  Missouri  voters  approve  it  next  year,  there 
may  be  black-jack  and  dice  under  the  Gate- 
way Arch. 

But  wait  a  minute.  Forget  the  well-estab- 
lished disorder  of  compulsive  gambling, 
which  psychologists  say  afflicts  2  to  4  per- 
cent of  the  population  and  devastates  indi- 
viduals and  families.  Forget,  too,  the  evi- 
dence that  teen-age  gambling  is  on  the  rise. 
As  a  way  to  spark  economic  development, 
gambling  is  a  bust. 

Gaming  executives  and  their  political 
backers  like  to  suggest  that  a  floating  casino 
or  off-track  betting  parlor  is  like  any  other 
business  in  its  ability  to  generate  jobe  end 
revitalize  a  community. 

But  a  gambling  operation  is  not  like  a  fac- 
tory or  a  retail  store.  There  are  givers  in  the 
world  of  commerce,  and  there  are  takers. 
Gambling  is  a  taker. 

To  determine  how  much  a  host  community 
loses  when  organized  gambling  comes  to 
town,  I  completed  an  economic  analysis  of  a 
proposed  (now  approved)  off-track  betting 
parlor  in  Champaign,  ni.,  one  of  14  sites  al- 
lowed under  recent  legislation.  I  found  that 
in  return  for  $436,000  in  projected  annual 
taxes,  the  Champaign-area  economy  would 
susUin  a  direct  loss  of  $4.8  million  a  year 
and  an  additional  loss  of  $8.6  million  to  $12 
million  in  reduced  economic  activity. 

But  that's  not  all.  When  wages  go  for  gam- 
bling instead  of  local  goods  and  services, 
hoped-for  economic  spinoffs  often  fail  to  ma- 
terialize. There  are  fewer  restaurants  in  At- 
lantic City  today,  for  example,  than  before 
the  casinos  opened.  The  truth  is  that  gam- 
bling mostly  attracts  gamblers,  not  tourists. 


What's  more,  because  of  reduced  purchases, 
revenues  from  sales  taxes  goes  down.  In 
Champaign  that  means  the  city's  shares  of 
sales  taxes  would  drop  by  $200,000  to  $250,000 
a  year.  That's  enough  to  wipe  out  about  half 
of  the  supposed  tax  gain  from  gambling. 

The  big  winner  would  be  the  consortium  of 
four  Illinois  racetracks  that  will  run  the  par- 
lor. Consider  the  vlgorish;  The  parlors  are  re- 
quired by  state  law  to  return  to  bettors  only 
T7  cents  of  every  dollar  bet.  Of  the  23  cents 
not  returned.  1  cent  goes  to  the  host  city  as 
tax.  and  3  cents  to  the  county  and  state.  The 
rest  goes  to  the  promoters. 

Gambling  is  not  the  only  kind  of  business 
that  can  remove  dollars  from  a  local  econ- 
omy, but  very  few  remove  proportionally  as 
much  money  for  so  marginal  an  increase  in 
public  revenue. 

As  Missouri  residents  have  discovered, 
state  lotteries  have  not  been  very  successful 
at  raising  money.  Nationwide,  lotteries  ac- 
count for  only  3.3  percent  of  the  total  reve- 
nue raised  by  lottery  states— for  below  the 
amount  raised  by  sales  and  income  taxes. 

Customers  of  New  York  City's  off-track 
parlor  wagered  $959  million  last  year,  but 
after  paying  all  its  bills,  the  corporation  had 
only  $33  million  left  over  for  the  city.  This 
year  the  figure  will  be  millions  lower,  ac- 
cording to  Fortune  magazine.  Within  a  dec- 
ade, some  experts  believe  that  the  New  York 
operation  will  be  in  the  red- meaning  the 
city  would  have  to  support  It.  That's  an  omi- 
nous sign  for  Midwest  taxpayers. 

Given  the  widespread  evidence  that  gam- 
bling hurts  a  community,  what  rationale  is 
there  for  government  to  act  as  a  conduit  for 
the  profits  of  private  promoters? 

The  answer  is  none.  But  naive  public  offi- 
cials, like  addicted  railbirds.  remained  con- 
vinced that  some  day  they'll  hit  the  jackpot. 
It's  a  delusion  as  old  as  gambling  itself.* 


HONORING  BROOMFIELD  HIGH 
MARCHING  BAND 
•  Mr.  WIBTH.  Mr.  President,  I  am  de- 
lighted to  acknowledge  a  fine  group  of 
young  people  trom  my  State — all  of 
whom  are  members  of  the  Broomfleld 
High  School  marching  band. 

The  Broomfleld  High  band  was  one  of 
a  very  elite  group  of  American  high 
school  bands  selected  to  march  in  the 
Thanksgiving  Day  parade  last  year. 
They  worked  hard  for  this  honor,  and  I 
wanted  to  acknowledge  their  effoirts  by 
commending  them  in  a  very  public 
way — and  in  a  way  that  commands  na- 
tional attention. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  applaud 
these  young  band  members  and  their 
outstanding  director,  Mr.  Christopher 
Waterbury,  by  listing  each  band  mem- 
ber in  the  Record.  It  may  well  be  that 
one  or  several  of  these  young  Ameri- 
cans get  to  Congress  on  their  own  ac- 
cord, but  it  gives  me  great  honor  to 
mention  each  one  by  name  and  to  ex- 
press Colorado's  pride  in  the  job  they 
have  done: 

Luke  Akers,  Michelle  Barker,  Kelly 
Barthule,  Laura  Barthule,  Matt  Bean, 
Julie  Becker,  Mike  Becker.  Nicole 
Beer,  Eric  Bergstrom,  Elrin  Bigger, 
Missy  Bloomquist,  Melissa  Borrego, 
Michael  Caneva,  Matt  Castle,  Jennifer 
Champlain. 

Amy  Coles,  Carjm  Coles,  Debbie 
Cook,    Pat    Cornell,    Cristy    Dechant. 
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Renae  l!>eg:a8peris,  Nikki  Deines,  Matt 
Dhieiu ,  Daniel  Diekhoff.  Matt 
Douvll  ie.  Me^an  Feltes,  Bill  Fickbohm, 
Chad  Foster,  Jim  Frei,  Scott 
Geertg  sns. 


Larr  r 
Gina 
Henry 
Hughei 
gela 
Laura 

Darren 
Ludwli 
Debonih 
Dan 

Palmrise 
Prentii  e 

Robert 
Aaron 
sell. 
Jason 
Segursbn 

Faitl 
States, 
Mauricto 
Michel 
Voth 
cole  Wirkman 


Hargreaves,  Kelly  Hausmann, 

;  leffington.   Jenna  Helwlg,   Eric 

Susanne    Holloway.    Jennifer 

,  Cathy  Ingram.  Lisa  Ivey.  An- 

iCegerreis.     Jennifer     Kennedy, 

Undler.  Kristen  Kultala. 

Laglng,  Nathan  Leake.  Megan 

Amy  Lueb,   Kim  Macdonald. 

Maggert,    Sara    Maranowicz, 

N^arcucci,  Cindy  Northrop.  Mike 

TilTany    Peterson,    Patricia 

.  Jeremy  Quist.  Paul  Quist. 

Ramey-Vigil.     Mike     Riter, 

EUtter,  Janelle  Root,  Mark  Rus- 

Vatt    Russell,     Melissa    Rutter. 

Samo.    Erin    Schissler,    Anna 

,  Kim  Seibel,  Jennifer  Sesker. 

Shook,    Cary    Smith.    Scott 

Amber  Switzer,  Lonell  Thode, 

Torrico.    Michelle    Trosper. 

e  Urry.  Greg  Vigo-Torres,  Chad 

J  Lmy  Wegner.  Joshua  Wilsey,  Ni- 


ENLIC  HTENED  BUSINESS  LEADER 

•  Mr.  !  ;IM0N.  Mr.  President,  recently, 
my  wil »  and  I  visited  in  Chicago  with 
old  frie  ads.  Newt  and  Jo  Minow. 
Amo)  ig   other   responsibilities   Newt 
has  is  that  he's  on  the  board  of 
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Lee  is  headed  by  someone  who. 

is  one  of  the  most  enlight- 

bisiness  leaders,  not  only  in  our 

but  in  the  world,  John  Bryan. 

Minow  gave  me  a  copy  of  a  talk 

^yan  gave  to  the  Securities  In- 

Association   recently   in   Boca 

fL. 

not  seen  it  reproduced  else- 

a.nd  it  contains  so  much  that  is 

common  sense,  as  well  as  one 

filter  that  I  think  is  important. 

other  factor  is  taking  a  long- 

at  things. 

public  sector  and  in  the  pri- 
se^tor  in  our  country,  we  have  too 
short-term  thinking.  John 
here,  clearly  demonstrates  the 
long-term  thinking  that  is  es- 
for  all  of  us  in  this  country  if 
we  are  to  succeed  as  we  can  and  should. 
There  are  one  or  two  things  in  his 
speech  that  I  might  question,  but  on 
the  wh(  le,  it  seems  to  me  what  he  pro- 
vides ii  1  the  way  of  vision  and  under- 
standin  i  is  something  we  need. 

I  ask  to  insert  his  remarks  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 
The  r  (marks  follow: 
REMARip  BY  John  Bryan  to  the  Securities 
Industry  Assocution 


Ra»n 


.U  m 


you.  I  am  dellgrhted  to  be  here.  This 

la  quite  a  relief  from  the  snow 

cold  we've  had  In  Chicago  this 

It's  nice  to  be  in  the  Sunny  South. 

program  suggests,  may  assignment 

to  discuss  the  global  advance  of 

In  our  world  today.  I  do,  In  fact, 

thoughts  on  that  subject. 


Specifically,  I  should  like  to  talk  about 
what  Is  driving  today's  global  business,  a  lit- 
tle about  what  Sara  Lee  Is  doing  In  various 
markets  around  the  world,  and  how  we're 
working  to  globalize  the  company.  And  then 
I'll  close  with  a  few  points  of  view  about 
what  all  of  this  might  mean,  especially  to 
economies  and  Industries  around  the  world. 

Now  my  thoughts,  of  course,  are  based 
largely  on  our  experience  at  Sara  Lee  Cor- 
poration, a  company  that  has  been  rather  in- 
tensely globalizing  itself  over  the  past  few 
years.  So  before  I  get  Into  my  subject,  I 
think  you  really  ought  to  know  a  bit  more 
about  Sara  Lee. 

We  have  several  rather  Important  dimen- 
sions. First,  and  some  of  you  may  not  know, 
there  really  is  a  Sara  Lee.  She  is  a  bit 
younger  than  I  am.  She  lives  in  New  York 
City  with  her  husband  and  four  children.  In 
fact,  her  husband.  Axel  Schupf,  is  a  promi- 
nent Investment  advisor  in  New  York,  so  he 
has  a  very  Important  connection  with  your 
industry.  Sara's  destiny  was  fixed  at  age 
eight  when  her  father,  who  owned  a  couple  of 
bakery  shops  in  Chicago,  needed  a  name  for 
his  cheese  cake.  As  a  result  of  that  decision, 
our  company  is  today  by  far  the  largest  In 
the  world  named  for  a  woman.  And  I  can  tell 
you.  it  is  a  distinction  of  which  we  are 
proud. 

Of  course.  Sara  Lee  is  also  a  product,  the 
best  cheesecakes,  pound  cakes  and  coffee 
cakes  in  the  world.  But.  as  you  may  not 
know,  frozen  baked  goods  is  not  the  major 
product  of  Sara  Lee.  In  fact,  it'3  our  smallest 
product  category  and  accounts  for  only 
about  6%  of  our  sales.  Our  largest  single 
product  is.  in  fact,  ladles'  hosiery.  We  make 
about  half  of  all  ladles'  hosiery  sold  In  the 
United  States  and  30%  of  European  hosiery. 
And  when  one  adds  up  all  the  clothing  items 
sold  by  Hanes,  L'egg's.  Playtex.  Champion. 
Coach.  Arts  gloves  and  our  other  brands. 
Sara  Lee  is  the  largest  such  manufacturer  In 
the  world. 

Further,  we  are  one  of  America's  largest 
packaged  meats  companies.  We  are  a  major 
coffee  company,  especially  in  Europe.  Also, 
we  have  strong  household  and  personal  care 
positions  in  many  parts  of  the  world. 

Sara  Lee's  mission  Is  to  sell  branded,  non- 
durable consumer  packaged  goods.  And  it's  a 
good  business.  And  while  I'm  not  sure  we  de- 
serve It.  the  company  has  been  doing  very 
well. 

Last  year,  when  Fortune  magazine  pro- 
duced Its  annual  report  on  the  largest  500 
companies  in  the  United  States,  it  showed 
their  returns  to  shareholders  for  the  past  10 
years.  Of  the  top  100  companies  in  America. 
Sara  Lee  was  #1  in  the  decade  of  the  80s.  We 
had  a  31.7%  annual  return  to  our  sharehold- 
ers over  that  decade.  Well,  despite  that 
record,  two  years  ago  at  Sara  Lee,  we  made 
some  very  radical  changes  of  direction. 

There  was  ample  evidence  that  the  busi- 
ness world  was  undergoing  a  moment  of 
major  change.  It  was  clear  that  America  in 
the  90s  was  to  be  a  very  different  place.  All 
that  loose  money,  speculation  and  debt  accu- 
mulation of  the  80s  had  fueled  a  spending 
binge  and  our  economic  growth.  The  time 
came  to  sober  up  from  that  binge.  I  know  of 
no  one  who  predicts  a  return  to  808— style 
growth  for  the  U.S.  economy  anytime  soon. 

As  we  began  to  face  slower  growth  at 
home,  however,  an  astonishing  confluence  of 
mega-events  began  to  literally  open  up  the 
rest  of  the  world  for  business. 

These  events  can  be  divided  Into  three 
parts.  The  first  we  can  call  the  rise  of  democ- 
racy. Twenty  nations  have  turned  to  freedom 
In  the  past  five  years.  None  has  moved  in  the 


other  direction.  This  is  really  good  news  for 
business.  Democracy  Is  not  an  absolute  re- 
quirement for  building  economies,  for  there 
have  been  some  very  notable  successes  by 
automatic  regimes.  But  democracies  do  pro- 
vide the  political  stability  necessary  to  safe- 
ly do  business.  Remember,  democracies  do 
not  start  wars.  It  is  dictators  who  start 
them. 

The  second  mega-event  affecting  world- 
wide business  is  a  dramatic  surge  In  appre- 
ciation for  free  trade.  It's  hapi>enlng  every- 
where. There  is  the  economic  unification  of 
Europe.  And  there  Is  the  economic  unifica- 
tion of  North  America,  which  will  soon  be 
accomplished  with  the  free  trade  agreement 
between  the  U.S.  and  Mexico.  Also,  the  rip- 
ple effect  is  being  felt  further  south.  Such 
that  one  could  imagine  all  of  the  Americas 
trading  freely  In  the  reasonably  near  future. 
Then  there  is  the  Uruguay  round  of  GATT 
talks— the  eighth  such  round  since  the  end  of 
World  War  II.  Let  me  remind  you  that  the 
first  seven  rounds  cut  tariffs  worldwide  ap- 
proximately 75  percent.  And  as  a  result,  over 
the  past  40  years  the  U.S.  and  world  econo- 
mies have  grown  faster  than  at  any  period  in 
history.  As  for  the  current  round  of  GATT, 
there  Is  optimism  in  the  air.  We  see  cractcs 
in  the  European  intransigence  on  agri- 
culture. Mr.  Delors  has  become  personally 
committed  to  an  agreement.  I.  for  one.  be- 
lieve he  and  the  talks,  will  succeed. 

The  third  trend  making  this  an  extraor- 
dinary time  for  business  is  the  massive  adop- 
tion of  liberal  economic  policies  throughout 
the  world.  Capitalism  has  become  a  con- 
tagion. Countries  once  wedded  to  socialism 
are  discovering  that  lalssez  falre  economics 
works.  Even  India,  one  of  the  most  over-reg- 
ulated, bureaucratic  economies  In  the  world, 
is  today  lowering  its  barriers,  throwing  aside 
restrictions  and  inviting  businesses  in.  Free 
enterprise  Is  flowering  everywhere  with  the 
prospect  of  bringing  into  the  world  market- 
place as  many  as  four  billion  added  people. 
We  know  these  people  have  the  desire  and  If 
they  can  gain  the  means  to  become  enthu- 
siastic consumers,  it  can  produce  a  world- 
wide boom  of  staggering  and  historic  propor- 
tions. 

Now,  there  are  pessimists  who  will  tell  you 
these  trends  cannot  last.  Autocracies  will  re- 
emerge.  Diversity  and  pluralism  will  prove 
too  difficult  to  manage.  Nationalism  and  pa- 
rochialism will  override  common  Interests. 
There  are  problems  and  worries,  but  any  ob- 
jective analysis  of  these  mega-events  has  to 
be  positive.  And  that,  I  believe,  makes  it  ab- 
solutely imperative  for  a  company  such  as 
ours  to  move  aggressively  In  the  Inter- 
national arena. 

So  that's  what  we  at  Sara  Lee  have  done. 
In  terms  of  markets,  our  first  priority  is 
surely  the  EEC.  It's  Impossible  to  overstate 
the  opportunities  there.  Historically,  Euro- 
pean product  categories,  especially  in 
consumer  goods,  have  been  highly  frag- 
mented, even  on  a  country  basis.  Thus,  they 
have  very  high  cost  operations.  I'll  give  you 
an  example.  You  can  go  to  any  Wal-Mart  In 
America  and  buy  Hanes  men's  cotton  under- 
wear for  $1.50  a  pair.  The  price  in  most  Euro- 
pean countries  is  at  least  three  times  higher. 
The  difference  is  that  in  America,  the  mar- 
ket is  dominated  by  two  major,  highly  em- 
cient  competitors.  Europe,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  served  by  small  scale  manufactur- 
ers, often  many  in  each  country. 

In  our  business,  there  are  two  relevant 
skills  necessary  to  build  large,  consolidated 
market  positions  and  achieve  the  resulting 
economies  of  scale.  They  are  packaged  goods 
marketing  skills,  and  large-scale  manufac- 


turing expertise.  Sara  Lee  has  both.  With 
that  In  mind,  we  began  working  in  1969  to 
replicate  some  of  our  U.S.  positions  in 
packaged  apparel  In  Europe.  We  opened  an 
office  In  Paris.  And  we've  built  a  business  of 
more  than  SI  billion  there  in  just  two  years. 
As  for  Eastern  Europe,  about  a  year  ago. 
we  took  a  very  productive  10-day  trip  to 
Hungary.  Czechoslovakia,  and  Poland.  These 
countries,  by  the  way,  do  not  like  to  be  re- 
ferred to  as  Eastern  Europe.  They  are 
Central  Europe.  Sara  Lee  devised  a  strategy 
for  these  three  countries— one  that  focused 
on  two  products — coffee  and  hosiery. 

Hungary,  with  Its  more  liberal  traditions, 
was  by  far  the  easiest  market.  We  made  an 
acquisition  that  will  lead  to  96%  ownership 
of  Hungary's  largest  coffee  company.  It  will 
cost  about  $50  million.  Of  course,  in  Central 
Europe  you  don't  really  buy  a  company.  You 
buy  a  factory.  Our  coffee  company  in  Hun- 
gary had  1.500  employees  of  which  350  were 
administrators.  And  there  were  no  salesmen. 
We  have  installed  five  western  executives  as 
shadow  managers.  We've  redesigned  the 
packaging,  put  25  salesmen  on  the  road.  TV 
commercials  on  the  air.  and  billboards  on 
the  street.  Today  we  have  about  a  60Vo  share 
of  the  market  in  coffee— and  profitability  as 
good  as  In  the  West.  We  are  pleased— and  the 
Hungarians  are  certainly  proud  of  their  fast 
track  move  to  free  enterprise.  They  want  to 
be  members  of  the  European  Common  Mar- 
ket as  soon  as  possible. 

In  Czechoslovakia,  we  have  approved  many 
investments  and  hope  to  conclude  negotia- 
tions for  a  major  coffee  business  there  very 
soon.  And  we  have  had  a  team  in  Poland  all 
summer  studying  the  acquisition  of  the 
major  hosiery  business  In  that  country. 

At  a  recent  Sara  Lee  board  meeting  where 
we  approved  that  venture,  I  was  particularly 
struck  by  the  management  group  chosen  to 
carry  out  this  extraordinary  assignment.  It 
is  to  be  led  by  a  29-year-old  who  has  spent 
three  years  in  U.S.  and  French  knitting  fac- 
tories since  getting  his  MBA  at  Harvard.  He 
is  learning  Polish.  The  chief  financial  officer 
will  be  a  young  Chicago  native  Polish-Amer- 
ican woman  from  our  corporate  finance  of- 
fice. She  speaks  Polish  fluently.  And  a  68- 
year-old  who  helped  to  build  the  L'eggs  ho- 
siery distribution  system.  He  also  is  of  East- 
ern European  heritage  and  wants  to  spend  a 
few  years  of  his  retirement  In  Poland.  And 
there  are  others.  It's  an  excited  group. 
Wouldn't  that  be  a  challenging  assignment? 

Now  let  me  turn  for  just  a  moment  to 
South  Africa.  In  December  of  1986,  Sara  Lee 
withdrew  from  that  market  exclusively  be- 
cause of  shareholder  protest.  Personally,  I 
favored  sanctions— and  think  they  were  ap- 
propriate and  effective.  But  now  the  time  is 
coming  when  it  will  be  appropriate  to  re-in- 
vest in  South  Africa.  Sara  Lee  Is  looking  for- 
ward to  doing  so.  And  South  Africa  needs  in- 
vestment. 

The  fact  is— with  its  entrepreneurial  infra- 
structure—South Africa  is  the  only  country 
that  can  serve  as  a  catalyst  for  economic  de- 
velopment throughout  the  sub-Sahara  re- 
gion. Elsewhere  around  the  world.  In  East 
Asia,  where  Sara  Lee  does  $600  to  $700  mil- 
lion In  business,  we  find  about  half  the 
world's  population  and  the  world's  fastest- 
growing  marketplace.  Some  economies  In 
East  Asia  are  growing  8  to  10%  a  year. 

Sara  Lee  has  major  Initiatives  in  this  re- 
gion. The  catalyst  for  growth  In  East  Asia 
has  been  one  thing— Japanese  capital. 
They've  invested  billions  in  countries  like 
Thailand  and  it  Is  creating  tremendous 
consumer  markets. 

Last  year,  a^  I  was  riding  in  an  old  motor- 
boat  down  one  of  those  waterways  they  call 


klongs  in  Bangkok,  I  couldn't  help  noticing 
the  television  antennas  sprouting  from  every 
shanty  In  sight.  All  that  Japanese  money 
and  all  those  TV  sets  make  a  great  team  for 
creating  consumer  markets  in  that  part  of 
the  world. 

And  then  there  is  China.  Practicing 
perestroika  without  glasnost.  The  combina- 
tion of  Confucianism,  their  inherent  entre- 
preneurial ethic— combined  with  a  little  lals- 
sez faire— will  produce  an  economic  explo- 
sion someday.  Hong  Kong  and  Taiwan— Chi- 
na's two  enormously  successful  satellites- 
are  already  stoking  the  fires.  Sara  Lee  has  a 
few  joint  ventures  in  China.  We  are  moving 
aggressively  to  establish  others.  Finally, 
closer  to  home,  as  you  know,  the  boom  has 
already  begun  In  Mexico.  Sara  Lee  is  there. 
We  are  negotiating  several  acquisitions  at 
the  present  time.  And  we  have  plans  under- 
way to  place  quite  a  few  sizeable  factories  in 
Mexico  very  soon. 

So  that's  a  glimpse  at  some  of  the  global 
markets  that  are  getting  our  attention  at 
Sara  Lee.  I  assure  you.  we  are  just  getting 
started. 

Let  me  now  offer  a  few  thoughts  on  how 
are  we  going  about  the  business  of 
globalizing  Sara  Lee  from  a  strategic,  rather 
than  a  geographic,  perspective.  For  one 
thing,  we  are  not  very  excited  about  joint 
ventures.  They  add  an  extra  dimension  of 
complication  that  we  would  like  to  avoid.  So 
far.  we  have  only  done  joint  ventures  and 
partial  ownership  for  a  short-term  period,  to 
make  the  businesses  we've  acquired  feel 
more  comfortable. 

Another  principle  we've  followed  in 
globalizing  Sara  Lee  is  to  really  place  a  pre- 
mium on  fiexiblllty.  The  dynamics  of  change 
are  so  great  today.  Think  of  the  variability 
we'll  see  In  labor  costs,  trade  regulations, 
economic  growth.  Sara  Lee  plans  on  being 
very  careful  and  very  flexible  as  we  locate 
facilities  and  enter  markets  around  the 
world.  We  also  have  to  remain  flexible  in  our 
brand  strategies.  There  has  been  great  de- 
bate about  local  brands,  versus  Pan-Euro- 
pean brands,  versus  global  brands.  There  is 
no  right  answer  to  this  one.  It  depends  on 
the  product  and  the  market,  even  as  it  does 
in  the  United  States  today.  After  all,  the 
largest  corporation  in  Chicago  Is  a  regional 
company. 

When  it  comes  to  management  styles,  we 
have  established  a  simple  principle.  It  is  for 
us  to  internationalize  Sara  Lee— not  try  to 
Americanize  the  world.  At  Sara  Lee,  we  sim- 
ply don't  have  battalions  of  expatriate  man- 
agers to  dispatch  around  the  world.  And  we 
think  it  would  be  a  major  mistake  to  try  to 
promulgate  a  singular  corporate  culture. 

At  least  25%  of  our  managers,  executives, 
and  our  board  of  directors  are  foreign  nation- 
als. And  we  plan  at  least  one  of  our  8  board 
meetings  a  year  outside  the  U.S.  I  think  it  is 
for  certain  that  the  nationality  of  the  suc- 
cessful global  company  of  the  future  will  be- 
come increasingly  blurred.  And  that  is  ap- 
propriate. 

When  I'm  in  France,  I  often  tell  people 
that  Sara  Lee  is  a  French  company.  We  have 
all  the  required  constituencies.  We're  on  the 
Paris  Bourse.  We  have  French  shareholders 
and  employees  and  managers.  We  build  fac- 
tories and  pay  taxes  and  make  charitable 
contributions.  The  only  thing  wrong  is  my 
accent. 

Another  issue  often  encountered  in 
globalizing  a  business  is  the  decision  wheth- 
er to  build— or  to  acquire— international  po- 
sitions. Again,  there  are  no  absolute  an- 
swers. At  Sara  Lee.  we  have  made  many  ac- 
quisitions—and  found  them  a  good  means  of 


getting  established  quickly  in  a  market.  We 
have  also  found  that  making  acquisitions 
overseas  isn't  much  different  than  here  In 
the  U.S.  Sara  Lee  does  not  do  unfriendly 
deals,  and  rarely  participates  in  auctions.  We 
carefully  identify  businesses  in  which  we  are 
interested — and  then  we  work  to  build  a  rela- 
tionship. 

I  can  tell  you  that  in  Europe,  that  ap- 
proach works  very  well.  Relationshlpe  are 
very  Important  there.  Businesses  are  very 
concerned  about  to  whom  they  sell— and 
they  are  less  comfortable  turning  the  acqui- 
sition process  over  to  an  intermediary. 

As  to  operating  and  restructuring  busi- 
nesses once  they're  acquired,  American  com- 
panies have  historically  feared  co-determina- 
tion governance  policies  abroad,  particularly 
in  Europe.  I  can  tell  you  that  the  problems 
associated  with  worker  participation  In  man- 
agement decisions  are  much  less  common 
today  than  they  were  20  years  ago.  While  It 
might  take  a  little  more  patience  and  proc- 
ess, we  have  found  it's  possible  to  close  fac- 
tories in  all  the  countries  of  Europe.  This  is 
certainly  a  major  change  in  the  pattern  of 
doing  business  there,  comjiared  to  earlier  in 
my  experience. 

So  that's  look  at  how  we've  gone  about  the 
business  of  globalizing  Sara  Lee.  What  we've 
learned  is  that  in  order  to  succeed  in  the 
global  arena,  you  have  to  get  your  passport 
and  your  visas  and  your  sleeping  pills.  And  I 
think  you  have  to  throw  out  most  of  your 
preconceptions  about  countries  and  cultures 
in  the  rest  of  the  world.  Then  you  have  to 
get  on  the  plane  and  go.  I  am  frankly  amazed 
that  so  many  American  companies  still 
choose  not  to  do  so. 

Finally  today— lest  my  perspective  seem 
too  parochial— let  me  conclude  by  offering  a 
few  comments  on  how  the  "chanerlng  pat- 
terns of  doing  a  global  business"  might  be  af- 
fecting economies  and  industries  in  the 
world. 

In  the  United  States,  as  I  said  before,  it. 
will  likely  take  some  time  to  recover  from 
the  legacy  of  leverage  in  the  80s.  But  in  my 
judgment,  it  is  the  economic  unification  of 
the  United  States  and  Mexico  that  will  be 
the  most  powerful  impetus  to  regenerate  the 
U.S.  economy  In  the  decade  of  the  90e.  It 
may  well  become  George  Bush's  greatest  do- 
mestic legacy. 

You  see,  in  most  matters  of  politics  and  ec- 
onomics, one  deals  with  competing  interests. 
But  free  trade  is  the  exception.  It  is  about 
the  only  example  of  a  policy  where  everyone 
wins.  Most  economists  accept  the  notion 
that  growth  can  result  only  from  Increasing 
productivity,  or  having  more  people  in  the 
economy.  With  the  U.S.  and  Mexico  joined 
together,  we  have  a  massively  larger  market 
to  serve  and  such  greater  productivity  from 
the  economies  of  scale  and  shifts  of  produc- 
tion to  the  most  efficient  points  of  manufac- 
ture. The  U.S.  Mexican  economies  will  both 
grow  as  a  result.  Let  me  remind  you  that 
Spain  only  joined  the  Common  Market  five 
years  ago  in  1966.  Its  growth  since  then  has 
been  explosive.  And  its  neighbors  to  the 
north  have  also  done  well  as  a  result. 

Meanwhile,  across  the  Atlantic,  it's  a  truly 
extraordinary  moment.  Unifying  Europe  has 
been  a  dream  of  despots  for  centuries.  But 
what  Napoleon  and  Hitler  could  only  envi- 
sion, Jean  Manet  and  Jacques  Delors— with 
maybe  a  little  help  from  Lord  Cockfleld  and 
his  white  paper,  just  may  accomplish  this 
unity  without  a  shot  being  fired.  There  will 
be  a  second  Renaissance  in  Europe,  with  tre- 
mendous wealth  creation. 

I  was  speaking  to  a  group  of  art  museum 
trustees  recently.  I  couldn't  resist  making 
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's  a  look  at  some  major  economies, 
global  patterns  of  business  affect 
of  tomorrow?  One   hundred 
industries  like  steel  and  railroads 
the  U.S.  economy.  In  my  time, 
energy  and  transportation.  More 
of  the  top  10  and  top  20  corpora- 
Fortune  magazine's  list  are  oil  and 


well  change  over  the  next  gen- 
know  it  sounds  self-serving,  but  if 
the  notion  that  there  are  four  to 
more  people  In  the  world  eager  to 
and  they  are  governed  in  ways  that 
the  purchasing  power  to  consum- 
the  consumer  products   Industry 
ximorrow's  industry, 
observation  is  that  people  in  develop- 
get  attuned  very  quickly  to 
that  make  them  look  better  and 
about  themselves.  These  little 
necessities  that  we  in  the  West  take 
are  among  the  first  items  that 
a  free  society  want  to  consume  in 
duantity  and  quality.  Yes.  consumer 
particularly,  including  the  health  care 
will  fare  extremely  well.  That's  my 
for  the  Industries  of  tomorrow, 
a    question    often    raised    about 
on  of  business  concerns  Its  impact 
markets.  Those  who  see  the  glass 
say  all  that  growth  will  create 
to  build  infl-astructure  in  develop- 
And  that,  in  turn,  will  lead  to 
shortage  and  high  interest  rates 
On  the  other  hand,  those  who  see 
half  full  believe  growth  can.  and 
more  than  enough  wealth  and 
finance  itself.  Taiwan  is  an  impor- 
for  this.  It  probably  won't  sur- 
to  know  that  I  am  In  the  latter 
I  believe  most  investors  are.  too. 
Jnited  States,  despite  a  serious  re- 
«  espite  the  fact  that  U.S.  corporate 
down  17%  over  the  past  three 
Dow  Jones  Is  up  50%.  I  suspect 
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this  has  a  lot  to  do  with  the  long-term  op- 
portunities that  investors  see  for  American 
companies  in  the  international  market.  They 
believe,  as  I  do.  that  what  we're  witnessing 
is  not  a  transition,  but  a  transformation,  of 
the  world  economy.  They  believe  these 
"changing  patterns  of  global  business"  will 
lead  to  worldwide  wealth  creation  on  an  un- 
precedented scale.  That  would  certainly  be  a 
fitting  conclusion  to  a  century  that  has  seen 
so  many  setbacks.  Two  barbaric  world  wars. 
A  monstrous  Depression.  And  a  70-year  so- 
cialist experiment  that  stifled  half  the 
world. 

But  you  know,  in  Chicago  we  like  to  say 
Mrs.  O'Leary's  cow  made  our  city  what  it  Is 
today.  The  Great  Fire  of  1871  destroyed  al- 
most everything  in  its  path.  Yet  that  event 
ignited  a  boom  that  made  Chicago  a  truly 
great  city. 

In  somewhat  the  same  way.  militarism, 
fascism,  communism,  socialism,  and  protec- 
tionism, really  destroyed  so  much  of  the 
world's  potential  to  prosper  in  this  century. 
But  from  the  ashes  of  those  experiences  in 
the  last  decade  of  this  millennium  we  have 
discovered  impetus  and  the  chance  to  build 
an  age  of  prosperity  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

What  a  stimulating  prospect  that  is  for 
those  of  us  doing  business  in  our  time. 

Thank  you.* 


FroEL  CASTRO.  CUBA'S  OWN 
WORST  ENEMY 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  on  De- 
cember 21,  the  New  York  Times  ran 
portions  of  a  letter  that  became  public, 
written  by  Maria  Elena  Cruz  Varela,  a 
Cuban  poet  who  is  one  of  the  leaders  of 
a  human  rights  group  in  Cuba. 

She  simply  asks  for  human  rights  for 
all  the  people  of  Cuba. 

I  would  like  to  see  a  better  relation- 
ship with  Cuba.  There  are  many  who 
feel  as  I  do. 

But  Fidel  Castro  has  to  understand 
that  unless  and  until  he  improves  the 
human  rights  opportunity  in  Cuba, 
that  simply  will  not  happen. 

Mr.  Castro  would  do  well  to  follow 
the  example  of  Mr.  Kenneth  Kaunda  of 
Zambia,  who  recently  permitted  a  free 
election  for  the  first  time.  His  party 
was  overwhelmingly  defeated,  and  then 
he  generously  stepped  aside  and  spoke 
highly  of  the  person  who  defeated  him 
in  his  party. 

Mr.  Kaunda  is  likely  to  be  viewed  fa- 
vorably by  those  who  write  the  history 
of  Africa  and  Zambia  particularly. 

As  of  this  time,  Fidel  Castro's  role  is 
much  less  clear,  and  the  longer  he  per- 
mits the  abuses  of  human  rights,  the 
less  likely  it  is  that  history  is  going  to 
view  him  favorably. 

I  ask  that  the  Maria  Elena  Cruz 
Varela  article  from  the  New  York 
Times  be  inserted  in  the  Record  as 
this  point. 

The  article  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Dec.  21.  1991] 

Fidel  Castro.  Cuba's  Own  Worst  Enemy 
(By  Maria  Elena  Cruz  Varela) 

(This  letter  was  written  on  Sept.  27.  1991  by 
Maria  Elena  Cruz  Varela.  a  Cuban  poet  and 
the  leader  of  Criterio  Alternatlvo.  a  human 
rights  group.  On  Nov.  19,  Ms.  Ouz  was  at- 


tacked in  her  apartment  by  Grovernment 
henchmen  and  forced,  in  the  presence  of  her 
daughter,  to  eat  some  of  her  political 
writings.  She  was  dragged  into  the  street, 
where  she  was  beaten  and  arrested  on 
charges  of  anti-Government  activities.  She 
is  serving  a  two-year  term  in  prison.  Ex- 
cerpts from  her  letter,  translated  from  the 
Spanish  by  Toby  Talbot,  follow.) 

Havana.— What  a  pity.  Senor  Fidel  Castro, 
that  you  mistake  where  your  opponents  are; 
what  a  shame  that  you  try  to  place  the  oppo- 
sition so  far  from  Cuba. 

No,  Senor  Fidel  Castro,  the  Cuban  opposi- 
tion isn't  fitjm  or  in  the  United  States  of 
America,  regardless  of  that  country's  ques- 
tionable positions.  Your  opposition  is  your- 
self and  your  own  contradictions.  Your  oppo- 
sition is  the  proven  economic,  political  and 
social  failure  of  32  years  of  experiments. 

We  are  your  opposition,  we  10  million  Cu- 
bans who  look  around  us  In  terror,  searching 
for  something  that  allows  us  to  believe  in 
the  possible  salvation  of  our  lives  and  those 
of  our  families,  the  salvation  of  our  dignity 
and  survival  as  a  civilized  nation. 

It  is  not  an  easy  opposition:  I  regret  not 
having  the  time  or  means  at  my  disposal  to 
bring  together,  one  by  one.  all  the  elements 
that  would  make  the  signatures  to  this  let- 
ter endless.  It  is  I  who  am  speaking  now.  I. 
with  full  responsibility,  assume  the  voice  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  political  prisoners 
rotting  In  my  country's  jails;  the  voice  of 
those  who  are  now  voiceless,  having  died  in 
prison,  or  in  trying  to  save  themselves  by 
desperately  crossing  the  Straight  of  Florida; 
the  voice  of  those  who  are  beginning  to  take 
their  first  steps,  overcoming  fear. 

A  fearful  creature.  How  terrible  is  the  mir- 
ror-image of  a  man  looking  himself  in  the 
face  and  discovering  his  fear.  Dramatic  plas- 
tic surgery  is  needed  on  the  Cuban  national- 
ity to  restore  its  looks! 

Years  will  go  by  before  many  realize  the 
quality  of  the  byproduct  they've  become. 

But  me,  I  exist.  I  speak  up.  I  write.  I  op- 
pose. I  shall  not  stop  shouting:  I  oppose  the 
system  you  represent:  I  oppose  the  barba- 
rism being  imposed  on  us;  I  oppose  you  be- 
cause your  irresponsible  leadership  may  give 
excuses  to  others  to  intervene  and  to  be  the 
ones  to  "resolve"  our  problems.  I  am  not  the 
C.I.A.  I  don't  represent  their  Interests:  I'm 
not  interested  in  them,  or  interested  in  the 
insecurity  of  the  State  and  the  psychological 
terror  you've  patiently  Inflicted  on  us  for  32 
years  like  a  brutal,  deadly  inoculation. 

My  duty  Is  to  make  It  clear  to  you.  to  na- 
tional and  international  public  opinion,  that 
opposition  does  exist  in  Cuba.  It  only  does 
not  exist  among  those  who  turn  away  for 
three  reasons:  fear,  fear  and  fear.  Not  only 
do  I  exist:  we  are  many,  so  many,  that  our 
existence  is  Imperiously  denied;  we  are  oppo- 
nents and  we  are  not  exactly  in  the  U.S.  We 
are  here,  a  few  steps  away  from  you.  and  you 
know  it. 

The  circuses  and  gastronomlcal  festivals 
organized  to  distract  your  visitors  don't 
matter.  That  kind  of  irresponsible,  political 
neo- tourism  bestowed  on  figures  from  other 
countries  doesn't  matter,  the  fact  that  they 
depart  "satisfied"  by  our  sad  spectacle 
doesn't  matter. 

Beneath  all  that  scaffolding  live  the  peo- 
ple, and  we  are  among  those  people:  those 
who  oppose,  repressed  to  be  sure,  but  as  un- 
deniable as  a  birthmark  in  the  middle  of 
one's  forehead.  To  those  who  survive  our  ap- 
proaching catastrophe  I  want  to  say  some- 
thing: it  is  good,  it's  healthy,  to  remember: 
history  can  absolve,  but  it  can  also  con- 
demn.* 


January  22,  1992 

ORDERS  FOR  TOMORROW 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate completes  its  business  today  it 
stand  in  recess  until  10  a.m.  Thursday, 
January  23;  that  following  the  prayer, 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  be 
deemed  approved  to  date;  that  follow- 
ing the  time  reserved  for  the  two  lead- 
ers there  be  a  period  for  morning  busi- 
ness not  to  extend  beyond  11:30  a.m. 
with  Senators  permitted  to  seek  there- 
in; with  the  first  hour  of  morning  busi- 
ness under  the  control  of  the  majority 
leader  or  his  designee,  with  the  remain- 
ing 30  minutes  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled between  Senators  Levdj  and 
Dole. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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RECESS  UNTIL  TOMORROW  AT  10 

A.M. 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  If  there  is  no  further 
business  today,  and  I  see  no  other  Sen- 
ator seeking  recognition,  I  now  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess  as  previously  ordered 
until  10  a.m.  on  Thursday,  January  23. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate, 
at  5:52  p.m..  recessed  until  tomorrow, 
Thursday,  January  23,  1992,  at  10  a.m. 
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by 


Executive   nominations   received 
the  Senate  January  22, 1992: 

SUPERIOR  COURT  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

THE  FOLLOWINO  NAMED  PE2180N8  TO  BE  ASSOCIATE 
JUDGES  OF  THE  SUPERIOR  COURT  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA  FOR  THE  TERM  OF  15  YEARS; 

STEPHANIE  DUNCAN-PETERS.  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF  CO- 
LUMBIA. VICE  WARREN  ROGER  lONO.  ELEVATED. 

ANN  O  REGAN  KEARY.  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 
VICE  GEORGE  H   OOODRICH.  RETIRED 

JUDITH  E  RETCHIN.  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 
VICE  BRUCE  8  MENCHER.  RETIRED 

WILLIAM  M.  JACKSON.  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 
VICE  WILLIAM  COURTLEIOH  GARDNER,  RETIRED. 

PEACE  CORPS  NATIONAL  ADVISORY  COUNCIL 

THE  FOLLOWINO  NAMED  PERSONS  TO  BE  MEMBERS  OF 
THE  PEACE  CORPS  NATIONAL  ADVISORY  COUNCIL  FOR 
THE  TERMS  INDICATED: 

EUOENE  C.  JOHNSON.  OF  MARYLAND.  FOR  A  TERM  EX- 
PDUNO  OCTOBER  «.  19*2.  VICE  GARY  DALE  ROBINSON. 

TAHLMAN  KRUMM.  JR..  OF  OHIO,  FOR  A  TERM  EXPIR- 
ING OCTOBER  6.  1983.  (REAPPOINTMENT) 

ADVISORY  BOARD  FOR  CUBA  BROADCASTING 

SALVADOR  LEW.  OF  FLORIDA.  TO  BE  A  MEMBER  OF  THE 
ADVISORY  BOARD  FOR  CUBA  BROADCASTING  FOR  A 
TERM  OF  i  YEARS  (NEW  POSITION) 

FORIEGN  SERVICE 

THE  FOLLOWING-NAMED  CAREER  MEMBERS  OF  THE 
SENIOR  FOREIGN  SERVICE  OF  THE  US.  INFORMATION 
AGENCY  FOR  PROMOTION  IN  THE  SENIOR  FOREIGN  SERV- 
ICE TO  THE  CLASSES  INDICATED: 

CAREER  MEMBERS  OF  THE  SENIOR  FOREIGN  SERVICE 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA.  CLASS  OF  CAREER 
MINISTER: 

SALLY  M.  GROOMS-COW AL.  OF  ILLINOIS 
CHRISTOPHER  W,8,  ROSS.  OF  CALIFORNIA 

CAREER  MEMBERS  OF  THE  SENIOR  FOREIGN  SERVICE 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA.  CLASS  OF  MIN- 
ISTER-COUNSELOR: 

WILLIAM  J  DIETERICH.  OF  VIROINIA 
CYNTHIA  .lANE  MILLER.  OF  TEXAS 
MICHAEL  F.  O'BRIEN.  OF  CALIFORNIA 
DELL  F.  PENDERORAST.  OF  VIROINIA 
ROBERT  A,  POWERS.  OF  VIROINIA 

THE  ROLLOWINO-NAMED  CAREER  MEMBERS  OF  THE 
PORKION  SERVICE  OF  THE  U.S.  INFORMATION  AGENCY 
FCm  PROMOTION  INTO  THE  SENIOR  FOREIGN  SERVICE  AS 
INDICAIVD: 


CAREER  MEMBERS  OF  THE  SENIOR  FOREIGN  SERVICE 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA.  CLASS  OF  COUN- 
SELOR: 

DAVID  L.  ARNETT.  OF  LOUISIANA 

WILLIAM  DARREL  CAVNES8.  JR..  OF  OBOROIA 

JOHN  P  DWYER.  OF  CONNECTICUT      

HARRIET  LEE  ELAM,  OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
ARTHUR  ELLIOTT  GREEN.  OF  MARYLAND 
NICHOLAS  MELE.  OF  CAUFORNIA 
BARBARA  C  MOORE.  OF  OREGON 
JONATHAN  P  OWEN.  OF  MARYLAND 
JAMES  CAMPBELL  POLLOCK.  OF  FLORIDA 
RALPH  HERMAN  RUEDY.  OF  IOWA 
JACK  A   SEARS.  OF  SOUTH  DAKOTA 
PAUL  RICHARD  SMITH.  OF  MARYLAND 
LEONARDO  M   WILLIAMS.  OF  VIROINIA 

THE  FOLLOWING-NAMED  PERSONS  OF  THE  AGENCIES 
INDICATED  FOR  APPOINTMENT  AS  FOREIGN  SERVICE  OF- 
FICERS OF  THE  CLASSES  STATED.  AND  ALSO  FOR  THE 
OTHER  APPOINTMENTS  INDICATED  HEREWITH: 

FOR  APPOINTMENT  AS  FOREION  SERVICE  OFFICERS  OF 
CLASS  4,  CONSULAR  OFFICERS  AND  SECRETARIES  IN  THE 
DIPLOMATIC  SERVICE  OF  THE  UNFFED  STATES  OF  AMERr 
ICA: 

DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

SANDRA  ANN  CRUMPTON.  OF  CALIFORNIA 
SARA  A.  ROSENBERRY.  OF  VIRGINIA 
PAUL  ALLEN  WEDDERIEN.  OF  CALIFORNIA 
THOMAS  E.  WILLIAMS.  JR..  OF  TEXAS 

THE  FOLLOWING-NAMED  MEMBERS  OF  THE  FOREION 
SERVICE  OF  THE  DEPARTMENTS  OF  STATE  AND  COM- 
MERCE AND  THE  U.S.  INFORMATION  AGENCY  TO  BE  CON- 
SULAR OFFICERS  ANIVOR  SECRETARIES  IN  THE  DIPLO- 
MATIC SERVICE  OF  THE  UNFTED  STATES  OF  AMERICA.  AS 
INDICATED: 

CONSUIAR  OFFICERS  AND  SECRETARIES  IN  THE  DIP- 
LOMATIC SERVICE  OF  THE  UNfTED  STATES  OF  AMERICA: 

DAVID  B  ADLER.  OF  TEXAS 

WILLIAM  J.  ALVAREZ.  OF  VIRGINIA 

JASON  R  ANNITO.  OF  CONNECTICUT 

THOMAS  J   BACHNER.  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

BRENT  GUENTER  BAHL,  OF  WASHINGTON 

CAROLYN  R  BAROERON,  OF  MARYLAND 

ERICA  J.  BARKS  OF  VIBOINU 

JANET  CARROLL  BLAGO.  OF  VIROINIA 

DARRELL  MAURICE  BLOCKER.  OF  VIROINIA 

LINNEA  O   BOHN.  OF  VIROINIA 

DAVID  KERRY  BROWN.  OF  WASHINGTON 

MELISSA  LEA  BUCHANAN,  OF  TEXAS 

JOHN  G   BURGIN.  M.D  ,  OF  VIROINIA 

MARK  D  BYSFIELD.  OF  KANSAS 

LAURENCE  C.  CHANG,  OF  VIROINIA 

MARTA  COSTANZO,  OF  NEW  JERSEY 

THEODORE  J   CRAIG,  OF  VIROrNlA 

JEFFREY  RONALD  DAFLER.  OF  OHIO 

SUZANNE  L,  DEMEERLEER,  OF  ARIZONA 

GRANT  CHRISTIAN  DEYOE,  OF  MARYLAND 

SURESH  KUMAR  DHIR,  OF  VIRGINIA 

JAMES  E  DONEGAN,  OF  NEW  YORK 

MICHAEL  PATRICK  DRISCOLL,  OF  VIRGINIA 

JOHN  CLAYBORNE  EPP8,  OF  NEW  JERSEY 

JOHN  FINB.ARR  FLEMING.  OF  VIROINIA 

JOSEPH  J,  FORCIER.  lU.  OF  MICHIGAN 

NANCY  B   F0RT8ON,  OF  VIROINIA 

JOHN  ANTHONY  FRANCM,  JR.,  OF  VIROINIA 

REBECCA  L,  OAGHEN,  OF  MONTANA 

ROSEMARY  D,  GALLANT,  OF  VIROINIA 

BETH  SHARLEEN  GERT2,  OF  VIROINIA 

CHARLES  A.  GILBERT,  OF  VIROINIA 

RUTH  W  GODFREY,  OF  FLORIDA 

STEPHANIE  CAROLINE  GOODNIGHT,  OF  VIROINIA 

STEVEN  ARTHUR  GOODWIN,  OF  ARIZONA 
COUN  LEE  GREEN,  OF  VIROINIA 
ROBERT  P,  GBEVE,  OF  VIROINIA 

MARGARET  ARMSTRONG  HAMM,  OF  MARYLAND 

MOLLY  H.  HARDY.  OF  VIROINIA 

MATTHEW  T,  HARRINGTON,  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUM- 
BIA 

HUGH  MICHAEL  HIOGINS,  OF  VTROINIA 

PAMELA  E   HOLMES,  OF  VIROINIA 

JULIE  POWELL  HOLT,  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

FREDERICK  M    HOTCHNER,  OF  VIRGINIA 

JOAN  MARIE  HUDSON,  OF  VIRGINIA 

PETER  HUMPHREY,  OF  HAWAH 

PEYTON  K   HUMPHRIES,  OF  VIROINIA 

ANTJE  B  HURLEY,  OF  VIRGINIA 

CHRISTOPHER  BLANEl'  JACKMAN,  OF  VIRGINIA 

MARION  LOUISE  JOHNSTON,  OF  CAUFORNIA 

ROGER  D  KING,  OF  FLORIDA 

ROBERT  W  KINKEAD.  OF  VIROINIA 

JOHN  HORTON  KLAS,  OF  \1RGINIA 

SAMUEL  KOTIS,  OF  NEW  YORK 

ERIC  MATTHEW  KYANKO,  OF  WEST  VIRGINIA 

HAL  V   LACKEY,  lU,  OF  VIROINIA 

MICHAEL  J    LACOMBE,  OF  VIROINIA 

CHRISTOPHER  JOHN  LAMORA,  OF  RHODE  ISLANT) 

DAVID  MARC  LARSEN.  OF  VIRGINIA 

DEBRA  GAIL  LENKIEWICZ,  OF  VIROINIA 

ANDREA  LEVIN.  OF  VIROINIA 

JOHN  M   LIPINSKI,  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

DAVID  RICHARDS  LLOYD,  OF  VIRGINIA 

OAVLE  WAGGONER  LOPES.  OF  NEBRASKA 

WENDY  P.  LYLE.  OF  VIROINIA 

THOMAS  M.  LYNCH.  OF  TEXAS 

MELANI  M,  MACDONALD.  OF  VIRGINIA 

WILLIAMS  SWIFT  MARTIN.  IV.  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF  CO- 
LUMBIA 

CYNTHIA  MARVIN,  OF  MARYLAND 


JOSEPH  L.  MASSINOILL.  OF  TDCA8 
JOHN  J.  MEAKAM.  m.  OF  NEW  YORK 
EU  J.  MENDOZA.  OF  FLORIDA 
MARIO  ERNESTO  MERIDA.  OF  COLORADO 
RICHARD  WESTBROOK  MIDDLETON,  JR  .  OF  WASHINGTON 
PATRICIA  I    MOYNIHAN,  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
IVETTE  R.  MULET.  OF  VIROINIA 
JOYCE  WINCHEL  NAMDE,  OF  WISCONSIN 
JOHN  CALVIN  NATION,  JR  ,  OF  VmODOA 
WILLIAM  C.  NELSON,  OF  MARYLAND 
NEDRA  A.  OVERALL,  OF  CALIFORNIA 
KRISTIN  LYN  PALM,  OP  VIROINIA 

RICHARD  CARLTON  PASCHALL,  lU,  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 
FRANCIS  PIERRE  PECK,  OF  VTROINIA 
MARY  ELLEN  PEEBLES.  OF  VIROINIA 
CHRISTOPRCR  JOHN  POCXTTTE.  OF  VIROINIA 
NEIL  SANFORO  QUARTERMAN.  OF  OBOROIA 
oOHN  M   RACOOSIN.  OF  VIROINIA 
JEFFREY  DEAN  RATHKE.  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
DAN  F   SHANOWER.  OF  VIRQINU 
DOROTHY  CAMILLE  SHEA.  OF  VmOINIA 
APAR  SINGH  SIDHU,  OF  CAUFORNIA 
LAMONT  LEONARD  SILVE8,  OF  vntOINIA 
ALEXIS  E,  SKOTZKO.  OF  VIRGINIA 
THOMAS  BERNARD  8LATTERY,  OF  VnUSINIA 
STEPHANIE  J,  8LAYMAKER.  OF  VOtOINIA 
DAVID  MICHAEL  STANDDirER.  OF  VIROINIA 
MICHAEL  WADE  STEPHENS.  OF  VntODOA 
PAUL  J.  SWDJKO,  OF  VTROINIA 
DAVID  H,  8TRUVE,  OF  VIROINIA 
LANDON  RL  TAYLOR,  OF  VIROINIA 
BARRY  STEPHEN  THEIN,  OF  VIROINIA 
OREOORY  DEAN  THOME,  OF  WISCONSIN 
SUSAN  A.  THORNTON.  OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
GERALD  J  TILK.  OF  VIROINIA 
DIRK  WILLEM  VAN  DER  VAART.  OF  VIROINIA 
LINDA  A.  VAUGHN.  OF  VIROINIA 
CHEVTai  XENA  VOLTMER,  OF  TEXAS 
KARL  T.  WAONER,  OF  VIROINIA 
ADAM  L.  WAIS.  OF  VIROINIA 
L.  DI:AN  WALTON.  OF  VIROINIA 
EVA  A.  WEIOOLD.  OF  MINNESOTA 
MATTHEW  ALAN  WEILLER,  OF  NEW  YORK 
OOLWELL  CULLUM  WHITNEY.  OF  THE  DISTRICT  Ot  CO- 
LUMBIA 
JAMES  WILLIAMS.  OF  VIROINIA 

K.  MALAKA  WILLIAMS.  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
DAVID  CHARLE80N  WOLFE.  OF  TEXAS 
JOHN  CHRISTOPHER  WOOD.  OF  VTROINIA 
ANTHONY  C.  WOODS.  OF  TEXAS 
THOMAS  K-  YAZDOERDI.  OF  VIROINIA 
MICHAEL  S.  YORK,  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

SECRETARIES  IN  THE  DIPLOMATIC  SERVICE  OP  THE 
UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA: 

MICHAEL  J,  LAWRENCE,  OF  COLORADO 

THE    FOLLOWINO-NAMED    CAREER    MEMBER    OF    THE 

FOREIGN  SERVTCE  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE,  PRE- 
VIOUSLY PROMOTED  WITHIN  THE  SENIOR  FOREION 
SERVICE  TO  THE  CLASS  INDICATED  OCTOBER  3,  1981,  EF- 
FECTIVE OCTOBER  6,  1981,  NOW  TO  BE  EFFECTIVE  APRIL 
7,  1981: 

CAREER  MEMBER  OF  THE  SENIOR  FOREIGN  SERVICE 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA.  CLASS  OF  MIN- 
ISTER-COUNSELOR: 

TERRENCE  J.  SHEA.  OF  FLORIDA 

IN  THE  COAST  GUARD 

PURSUANT  TO  THE  PROVISIONS  OF  H  U.8.C..  7».  THE 
FOLLOWINO  NAMED  UEUTENANT  COMMANDERS  OF  THE 
OOAST  GUARD  RESERVE  TO  BE  PERMANENT  COMMIS- 
SIONED OFFICERS  IN  THE  COAST  GUARD  RESERVE  IN 
THE  GRADE  OF  COMMANDQl. 


DENISE  E  WIKE 
DANIEL  R  FLOOD 
FRANKLIN  L.  BRADHAM 
ROBERT  B  WILSON.  JR. 
WILLIAM  J   VAN  ORDEN 
ROBERT  C  BUCKLES 
MORRIS  L  STEPHENS 
PETER  C  OL8EN 
GARRETT  J   TIRPAK 
BRIAN  P  COST 
ARTHLTl  S  OL8EN 
RICHARD  K.  MIIXER 
JOHN  C   ACTON.  UI 
MILTON  H  ENNIS 
ROBERT  W   KELLY 
LOUIS  M    FARRELL 
GROVTER  M   LIFE,  JR. 
EVERETTE  W 

HOLLINCSWORTH 
RAYMOND  W  BLOWITSKI 


JAMES  M.  LEITNER 
JOHN  K.  8YNOVBC.  JR 
WILLIAM  H  BOURLAND 
AliEN  W   PENN 
WILLIAM  A.  SCHNURR 
EUOENE  K,  O'CONNOR 
WILLIAM  M   AMERMAN 
JOHN  M   RICHMOND 
JAMES  C  ULLIAN 
JOSEPH  R  MCFAUL 
CATHERINE  M.  KELLY 
MICHAEL  E  THOMPSON 
JAMES  C.  HELFRICH 
THOMAS  J  TRACY 
JUDY  L  WILKINSON 
SUSAN  T  CXJMERFORD 
SHARON  J   ARMSTRONG 
CHARLES  M   MCDONNELL 
PATRICK  J.  DANAHER 
JANE  R  DITTO 
MALTIEEN  T  WHITEHURST 

THE  FOLLOWING  RESERVE  OFFICERS  OF  THE  U.S. 
COAST  GUARD  RESERVE  FOR  PROMOTION  TO  THE  GRADE 
OF  CAPTAIN: 

DANIEL  N  WOOD  OBOROE  W,  IBELE 

TIMOTHY  J   JAMISON 

THE  FOLLOWINO  RESERVE  OFFICERS  OF  THE  U.S. 
COAST  GUARD  RESERVE  FOR  PROMOTION  TO  THE  GRADE 
OF  COMMANDER: 

FRANaS  C.  BUCKLEY  VINCBNT  P.  KILMARTIN 

STEPHEN  W.  ROCHON 

THE  FOLLOWINO  CADETS  OF  THE  n.8.  OOAST  OUARD 
ACADEMY  FOR  APPOINTMENT  TO  THE  GRADE  OF  ENSIGN: 
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JOSEPH  MALINAUSKAS 
CHRISTOPHER  K.  MARCY 
PETER  R   MARGATE 
JEFFREY  A   MAR8ICK 
MICHAEL  T  MCBRADY 
LESLIE  V.  MCCOY 
KATHERINE  A.  MCCREARY 
MATTHEW  R.  MCGLYSH 
MICHAEL  E.  MCGURKIN 
MICHAEL  T  MCKINNEY 
MALCOM  R  MCLELLAN.  ni 
MATT  T  MEILSTRUP 
JAMES  B.  MILLICAN 
LINDA  J.  MIOSI 
TIMOTHY  L  MONTAGUE 
NATHAN  A   MOORE 
JAMES  H.  MORAN 
MICHAEL  A.  MULLEN 
ROBERTO  J.  MUNIZ 
MARX  M  MURAKAMI 
JOHN  M   MURPHY 
MICHAEL  B   MURPHY 
LEE  B  MYNATT 
JASON  D  NEUBAUER 
CALVIN  J   NEWBILL,  JR. 
WILLIAM  T  NEWMAN 
KEVIN  D  ODITT 
BRANDON  D  0OT8 
TIMOTHY  J   OPSTROP 
KARIN  E  O'BRIEN 
SEAN  K  O'BRIEN 
KRISTINA  E.  O'DELL 
DAVID  J  PALEZZETTI 
MICHAEL  L   PALINSKI 
WILLIAM  J    PARRY 
JAMES  A  PAZZARELU 
CARYN  D  PEmr 
DAVm  L.  PETTY 
MATHEW  W   PHILIPP 
JEROME  A.  POPIEL 
JASON  K  PRINCE 
GREGORY  M   PURDY 
DAVm  W   RAMA38INI 
JERRY  D  RAY.  II 
WILFORD  R  REAMS 
JOHN  D   REEVES 
RANDALL  S  RICHARDSON 
KEVIN  W  RIDDLE 
GREGORY  S.  ROBERTSON 
KARL  E  ROBINSON 
CYNTHIA  S.  RODRIGUES 
COREY  B  RUNNELS 
SEAN  M   RYAN 
DANIEL  G.  SAUTER 
SEAN  R  SCHENK 
RONALD  K   SCHUSTER 
LARAE  M   SEBAS'HAN 
DAWN  S  SHERMAN 
PATRICK  T  SMITH 
KEVIN  J   SMYTH 
HEATHERANN  M   SOLANKA 
JAMES  P  SPOTTS 
JOSEPH  E  STAIER.  Ill 
GARRETT  X  STARASINIC 
JEFFREY  D  STEWART 
ROSS  A   STROEBEL 
.MATTHEW  B.  STUCK 
GUYTON  P  SWINDELL 
CLIFFORD  D.  TAYLOR 
ROBERT  F  TAYLOR.  Ill 
BRUCE  T  TETREAULT 
TRI  L.  THOMSON 
TUAN  L.  THOMSON 
MICHAEL  T.  TRIMPERT 
JEFFREY  D  TURNER 
JOHN  C.  VANN 
GERALD  T  VERZ08A 
ALDANTE  VINCIGUERRA 
HEATHER  J  WADDINGTON 
SCOTT  K  WAGNER 
ROBERT  WALDMAN 
ROBERT  W  WARREN 
SCOTT  WASHBURN 
SCOTT  A.  WEEMS 
THOMAS  L.  WEISE.  JR. 
MICHAEL  C  WESSEL 
HEATHER  D  WIGHT 
BYRON  D  WILLEPORD 
MICHAEL  G  WILLMON 
ANDREW  J   WILSON 
KEVIN  E.  WIRTH 
STEVEN  P  WITTROCK 
SUSAN  M.  WKTED 
MATTHEW  L.  YOUNG 


IN  THE  AIR  FORCE 

P(fJX)WINO    NAMED   OFFICER    FOR    REAPPOINT- 

TOfTHE  GRADE  OF  LIEUTENANT  GENERAL  WHILE 

TO  A  POSITION  OF  IMPORTANCE  AND  RESPON- 

LINDER  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SEC- 


To  be  lieutenant  general 

THOMAS    8.    MOORMAN.    2X-iO-V*i.    U.S.    AIR 


NAMED  OFFICER  FOR  APPOINTMENT 
E  OF  THE  AIR  FORCE  TO  THE  GRADE  INDI- 
THE  PROVISIONS  OF  SECTIONS  5«B.  8218. 
in.  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE: 


To  be  brigadier  general 

COL.  DONALD  E.  MCAULIFFE.  M4-30-5iai.  AIR  NATIONAL 
GUARD  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

IN  THE  ARMY 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  OFFICER  TO  BE  PLACED  ON 
THE  RETIRED  UST  IN  THE  GRADE  INDICATED  UNDER 
THE  PROVISIONS  OF  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE. 
SECTION  1370: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

LT.  OEN.  WILLIAM  H.  RENO.  49<M0-5868.  US  ARMY. 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  OFFICER  FOR  APPOINTMENT 
TO  THE  GRADE  OF  LIEUTENANT  GENERAL  WHILE  AS- 
SIGNED TO  A  POSITION  OP  IMPORTANCE  ANT)  RESPON- 
SIBILITY UNDER  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SEC- 
TION «01(  A 1: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

MAJ.  GEN.  THOMAS  P.  CARNEY.  XXX-XX-XXXX.  US.  ARMY. 

THE  FOLLOWINO  NAMED  OFFICER  FOR  APPOINTMENT 
TO  THE  GRADE  OF  LIEUTENANT  GENERAL  WHILE  AS- 
SIGNED TO  A  POSITION  OF  IMPORTANCE  AND  RESPON- 
SIBILITY UNDER  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE  SEC- 
TION aOKA): 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

MAJ.  GEN.  ALFRED  J.  MALLETTE.  3ae-«MSe8.  US.  ARMY. 
IN  THE  ARMY 

THE  US  ARMY  NATIONAL  GUARD  OFFICERS  NAMED 
HEREIN  FOR  APPOINTMENT  IN  THE  RESERVE  OF  THE 
ARMY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  IN  THE  GRADES  INDI- 
CATED BELOW.  UNDER  THE  PROVISIONS  OF  TITLE  10. 
UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SECTIONS  5«A).  3371  AND  33*4: 


To  be  major  general 

BRIG  GEN.  ALLEN  E  CHANDLER.  Jl»-30-«Z7 
BRIG.  GEN.  DANIEL  J   HERNANDEZ.  S48-3e-«g70 
BRIG.  OEN  CHARLES  H  PERENICK.  023-24-73M 
BRIG.  GEN  JAMES  F   RUEGER.  50»-3»-6720 
BRIO.  GEN   NATHANIEL  JAMES.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
BRIG  GEN   LARRY  E.  LEE.  XXX-XX-XXXX 


To  be  brigadier  general 


COL 
COL. 
COL. 
COL. 
COL. 
COL. 
COL 
COL. 
COL. 
COL 
COL. 
COL. 
COL. 
COL 
COL. 
COL. 
COL 
COL. 
COL. 
COL. 


BOBERT  J   BRANDT.  5«J-»8-«792 
JAMES  D.  DAVIS.  2»-U-4406 
EDWARD  H  OERHARDT.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
TONY  G.  IDOL.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JOHN  F  KANE.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ALLEN  F   MCOILBRA.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
FELDC  E  OCASIO- HELEN  581-62-CH69 
BRUCE  W   VANDER  KOLK.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JAMES  E  WALKER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
BERNARD  M   WATSON.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JERRY  R.  W^'ATT.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
EUGENE  S  IMAI.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
NOAH  O   DANIEL.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ERNEST  T.  EDWARDS.  SO3-34-03S9 
JERRY  W.  FIELDS.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
EDWARD  L.  GOETT.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
HAROLD  M  GOLDSTEIN.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ROGER  H  GREENWOOD.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
GARY  R  TRUEX.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
RONALD  P.  WOODSON.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

IN  THE  MARINE  CORPS 


THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  BRIGADIER  GENERALS  OF 
THE  U.S.  MARINE  CORPS  FOR  PROMOTION  TO  THE  PER- 
MANENT GRADE  OF  MAJOR  GENERAL.  UNDER  THE  PRO- 
VISIONS OF  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SECTION  624: 

BRIO  GEN  JEFFERSON  D   HOWELL.  JR  .  458569607 
BRIG  GEN  JAMES  A   BRADHAM.  JR  .  141324627 
BRIG  GEN   MICHAEL  J   BYRON.  580681296 
BRIG.  GEN   CHARLES  E.  WILHELM.  025324063 
BRIG  GEN   CHARLES  C  KRULAK.  224547384 
BRIG.  GEN.  ARTHUR  C.  BLADES.  064345615 
BRIO.  OEN.  PETER  D.  WILLIAMS.  lOSSOSSOl 

LN  THE  MARINE  CORPS 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  COLONELS  OF  THE  U.S.  MA- 
RINE   CORPS     FOR    PROMOTION    TO    THE    PERMANENT 
GRADE   OF    BRIGADIER   GENERAL.    UNDER   THE   PROVI- 
SIONS OP  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SECTION  624: 
COL  LARRY  T  GARRETT.  403583535 
COL  FRANK  LIBUTTI.  118347862 
COL  TERRENCE  R  DAKE.  514S06648 
COL.  LESLIE  M.  PALM.  56M04210 
COL.  JAMES  L.  JONES.  JR..  579642888 
COL.  JOHN  E  RHODES.  558606880 
COL.  MICHAEL  J   WILLIAMS.  220408024 
COL.  THOMAS  L  WILKERSON.  240746834 
COL.  PETER  PACE.  145387426 
COL.  RAY  L  SMITH.  440466035 
COL.  LAWRENCE  H.  LIVINGSTON. 


THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  COLONEL  OF  THE  US  MARINE 
CORPS  RESERVE  FOR  PROMOTION  TO  THE  PERMANENT 
GRADE  OP  BRIGADIER  GENERAL.  UNDER  THE  PROVI- 
SIONS OF  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SECTION  5812: 

BOBBY  G.  HOLLINOSWORTH 

IN  THE  NAVY 

THE  FOLLOWINO  NAMED  CAPTAINS  IN  THE  LINE  OF 
THE  U.S.   NAVY   FOR  PROMOTION  TO  THE  PERMANENT 


ORAOE  OP  REAR  ADMIRAL  I  LOWER  HALF).  PURSUANT  TO 
TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SECTION  824.  SUBJECT 
TO  QUALIFICATIONS  THEREFOR  A8  PROVIDED  BY  LAW: 

IWRESTRICTED  LINE  OFFICER 

To  be  rear  admiral  (lower  half) 
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CAPT  CHARLES  STEVENSON  ABBOT.  216-43-«ZTIV13ia 

CAPT.  MICHAEL  LEE  BOWMAN,  48»-4«- 1041/1310 

CAPT.  RICHARD  ALAN  BUCHANAN,  174-36-913*1120 

CAPT  ERNEST  EDWARD  CHRISTENSEN.  JR..  576-38-883*1310 

CAPT  KEVIN  FRANCIS  DELANEY.  049-38-102^310 

CAPT  FRANK  MATTHEW  DIRREN,  JR  ,  203-33-480*1310 

CAPT  ROBERT  LEE  ELLIS.  JR..  22»-58-9418'1320 

CAPT  MARSHA  JOHNSON  EVANS.  568-72-538*1100 

CAPT  HENRY  COLLINS  GIFFIN  ni.  XXX-XX-XXXX^1110 

CAPT.  LEE  FREDRIC  OUNN.  XXX-XX-XXXX1110 

CAPT  MICHAEL  DONALD  HA8KINS.  XXX-XX-XXXX'1310 

CAPT,  HENRY  FRANCIS  HERRERA.  XXX-XX-XXXX/1120 

CAPT  EDWARD  KRISTIAN  KRISTEN8EN.  XXX-XX-XXXX/1110 

CAPT  FRANCIS  WILLIAM  LACROIX.  XXX-XX-XXXX1130 

CAPT  THOMAS  FLETCHER  MARFLAK,  XXX-XX-XXXX1110 

CAPT  RICHARD  WILLARD  MIES.  XXX-XX-XXXX(1120 

CAPT  ROBERT  JOSEPH  NATTER.  XXX-XX-XXXX/1110 

CAPT  ROBERT  MICHAEL  NUTWELL.  XXX-XX-XXXX/1310 

CAPT.  MARC  YVE  EUGENIO  PELAEZ.  XXX-XX-XXXX/1220 

CAPT  JAMES  GREGORY  PROUT  in,  XXX-XX-XXXX(1110 

CAPT.  RAYMOND  CHARLES  SMITH.  JR..  548-54- 188^1  ISO 

CAPT.  JAY  WOODROW  SPRAOUE,  499-46-463*1240 

CAPT.  JAMES  REYNOLDS  STARK.  XXX-XX-XXXX(1110 

CAPT.  RICHARD  DAVID  WILLIAMS  ni.  413-88-518*1210 

CAPT  JAY  BRADFORD  YAKELEY  ni.  482-50-896*1310 

ENGINEERING  DUTY  OFFICER 

To  be  rear  admiral  (lower  half) 

CAPT.  LEWIS  ALLEN  FELTON.  514-42-751*1444 
CAPT.  PAUL  MATTHEW  ROBINSON.  420-58-922V1444 

AEROSPACE  ENGINEERING  DUTY  OFFICER 

To  be  rear  admiral  (lower  half) 

CAPT  GLENN  PATRICK  PHILLIPS.  XXX-XX-XXXX/1504 
CAPT.  BARTON  DALE  STRONG.  519-46-426*1504 

SPECIAL  DUTY  OFFICER  (PUBLIC  AFFAIRS) 

To  be  rear  admiral  (lower  half) 

CAPT.  KENDELL  MILFORD  PEASE.  JR..  018-34-342*1650 

IN  THE  NAVY 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  CAPTAINS  IN  THE  STAFF 
CORPS  OF  THE  US  NAVY  FOR  PROMOTION  TO  THE  PER- 
MANENT GRADE  OF  REAR  ADMIRAL  (LOWER  HALF).  PUR- 
SUANT TO  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SECTION  624. 
SUBJECT  TO  QUAUFICATIONS  THEREFOR  AS  PROVIDED 
BYLAW: 

MEDICAL  CORPS 

To  be  rear  admiral  (lower  half) 

CAPT.  DAVID  SIDNEY  FROST.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
CAPT.  DENNIS  IRWIN  WRIGHT.  4a8-78-80«3 

SUPPLY  CORPS 

To  be  rear  admiral  (lower  half) 

CAPT.  ERNEST  ALEXANDER  ELLIOT.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
CAPT.  RALPH  MELVIN  MITCHELL.  JR..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

CIVIL  ENGINEER  CORPS 

To  be  rear  admiral  (lower  half) 

CAPT.  THOMAS  ALLAN  DAMES.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
CAPT.  ROBERT  MICHAEL  GALLEN.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

MEDICAL  SERVICE  CORPS 

To  be  rear  admiral  (lower  half) 

CAPT.  STEPHEN  TODD  FISHER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  CAPTAINS  OF  THE  RESERVE 
OF  THE  US  NAVY  FOR  PERMANENT  PROMOTION  TO  THE 
GRADE  OF  REAR  ADMIRAL  (LOWER  HALF)  IN  THE  LINE 
AND  STAFF  CORPS.  AS  INDICATED.  PURSUANT  TO  THE 
PROVISION  OP  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SECTION 
5812: 

UNRESTRICTED  LINE  OFFICER 

To  be  rear  admiral  (lower  half) 

CAPT.     KENNETH     LEROY     FISHER.     XXX-XX-XXXX^315.     U.S. 

NAVAL  RESERVE 
CAPT    JOHN  FRANCIS  PADIXXX.  JR..  XXX-XX-XXXX/1115.  U.8 

NAVAL  RESERVE 
CAPT.     TOM     ALLEN     TRAUTWEIN.     554-56-590*1315.     U.S. 

NAVAL  RESERVE 
CAPT.  GEORGE  DENNIS  VAUGHAN.  JR..  XXX-XX-XXXX/1115.  U.8 

NAVAL  RESERVE 

UNRESTRICTED  LINE  (TAR)  OFHCER 

CAPT.   FRANCIS  WILLIAM   HARNESS.  397-38-834*1117.   U.S. 
NAVAL  RESERVE 

ENGINEERING  DUTY  OFFICER 

CAPT.  ROGER  GEORGE  GILBERTSON.  217-34-867*1445    US 
NAVAL  RESERVE 

MEDICAL  CORPS  OFHCER 

CAPT.    EMMETT    LEE   TAYLOR.    JR..    XXX-XX-XXXX/2105.    US 
NAVAL  RESERVE 


DENTAL  CORPS  OFFICER 


CAPT     JAMES    CONLEY     YEAROIN.     XXX-XX-XXXX/2906,     U.S. 
NAVAL  RESERVE 
JUDGE  ADVOCATE  GENERAL'S  CORPS  OFFICER 

CAPT.  FRED  STEPHEN  GLASS.  242-58-236*2505.  U.S.  NAVAL 
RESERVE 

SUPPLY  CORPS  OFFICER 

CAPT.    ROBERT    CAMERON    CRATES.    409-80-722*3105.    U.S. 

NAVAL  RESERVE 
CAPT    ROBERT  COLE  STACK.  XXX-XX-XXXX/3106.  U.S.  NAVAL 

RESERVE 

CIVIL  ENGINEER  CORPS  OFFICER 

CAPT,    NOAH   HALBROOK   LONG.   JR..   263-66-775*5106.   U.S. 
NAVAL  RESERVE 

IN  THE  AIR  FORCE 

THE  FOLLOWINO  AIR  NA'HONAL  GUARD  OF  THE  U.S.  OF- 
FICERS FOR  PROMOTION  IN  THE  RESERVE  OF  THE  AIR 
FORCE  UNDER  THE  PROVISIONS  OF  SECTIONS  583  AND 
8379  TITLE  10  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  CODE  PRO- 
MOTIONS MADE  UNDER  SECTION  8379  AND  CONFIRMED  BY 
THE  SENATE  UNDER  SECTION  593  SHALL  BEAR  AN  EFFEC- 
TIVE DATE  E8TABUSHED  IN  ACCORDANCE  WITH  SEC- 
TION 8374.  TITLE  10  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  CODE. 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

LINE  OF  THE  AIR  FORCE 


MAJ.  JANET  S.  DREW.  XXX-XX-XXXX.  23  SEP  91 
MAJ.  ROLLAN  E.  HARDY.  XXX-XX-XXXX.  23  SEP  91 
MAJ,  WALTER  L  JONES.  HI.  XXX-XX-XXXX.  11  AUG  91 
MAJ  THOMAS  C   MCOINLEY.  XXX-XX-XXXX.  27  AUG  91 
MAJ.  CHARLENE  K  RIPKE.  XXX-XX-XXXX.  18  SEP  91 
MAJ.  GARY  8HICK.  XXX-XX-XXXX.  10  AUG  91 
MAJ  JERRY  L.  YOUNGBLOOD.  XXX-XX-XXXX.  27  SEP  91 

BIOMEDICAL  SCIENCES  CORPS 

MAJ.  JAMES  R  HATHAWAY.  XXX-XX-XXXX.  18  AUG  91 

MEDICAL  CORPS 

MAJ.ROOERE.  KAISER.  JR..  XXX-XX-XXXX.  10  JUL  91 
MAJ.  THOMAS  P.  MOORE.  XXX-XX-XXXX.  22  SEP  91 
MAJ.  JUAN  M.  R08A-CARDONA.  XXX-XX-XXXX.  10  AUG  »1 

NURSE  CORPS 

MAJ.  LUCWDA  A.  SLAOLE.  XXX-XX-XXXX.  7  SEP  91 
MAJ.  ROBERT  A.  SNORTUM.  XXX-XX-XXXX.  7  SEP  91 

IN  THE  ARMY 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  OFFICERS.  ON  THE  ACTIVE 
DUTY  LIST.  FOR  PROMOTION  TO  THE  GRADE  INDICATED 
IN  THE  US.  ARMY  IN  ACCORDANCE  WITH  SECTIONS  624 
AND  628.  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE.  THE  OFFICERS 
IDENTIFIED  WITH  AN  ASTERISK  ARE  ALSO  NOMINATED 
FOR  APPOINTMENT  IN  THE  REGULAR  ARMY  IN  ACCORD- 
ANCE WITH  SECTION  531.  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE. 

JUDGE  ADVOCATE  GENERAL'S  CORPS 

To  be  colonel 

JAMES  M.  NORTON.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

ARMY 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

DANIEL  M.  CAUGHEY.  JR..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

To  be  major 

RICHARD  K.  MAJOR.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ROBERT  D.  STOVALL.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

JUDGE  ADVOCATE  GENERAL'S  CORPS 

To  be  major 

•JACQUELINE  SCOTT.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

MEDICAL  SERVICE  CORPS 

To  be  major 

•BYRON  W.  BRACEY.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•JEPFERY  A  DELL'OMO.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

VETERINARY  CORPS 

To  be  major 

•ROBERT  G.  WEBB.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

THE  FOLLOWINO  NAMED  OFFICER.  ON  THE  ACTIVE 
DUTY  LIST.  FOR  PROMOTION  TO  THE  GRADE  INDICATED 
IN  THE  U.S.  ARMY  IN  ACCORDANCE  WITH  SECTION  1552. 
TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE  HE  IS  ALSO  NOMINATED 
FOR  APPOWTMENT  IN  THE  REGULAR  ARMY  IN  ACCORD- 
ANCE WITH  SECTION  531.  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE 

MEDICAL  SERVICE  CORPS 

To  be  major 

LEWIS  R.  MACKEY.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

IN  THE  ARMY 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  OFFICERS  ON  THE  ACTIVE 
DUTY  LIST  FOR  PROMOTION  TO  THE  GRADE  INDICATED 
IN  THE  U.S.  ARMY  IN  ACCORDANCE  WITH  SECTION  624. 
TITLE  10  UNITED  STATES  CODE: 

CHAPLAIN 

To  be  colonel 

BLACK.  JERRY  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 


COOPER.  JOHN  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
DODD.  PAUL  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
UONZROAH.  JAMES.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
OCONNELL,  DAVID  XXX-XX-XXXX 
PDJOEL,  GILBERT,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
PLUMMER.  ROY  G,.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
RICHTER.  ROBERT.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
SCHMID.  WAYNE  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
VICKERS.  ROBERT.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

IN  THE  ARMY 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  ARMY  NATIONAL  GUARD  OF 
THE  US.  OFFICERS  FOR  PROMOTION  IN  THE  RESERVE  OF 
THE  MMY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES.  UNDER  THE  PROVI- 
SIONS OF  TITLE  10.  use.  SECH'IONS  5eS(  A);  AND  3385: 

ARMY  PROMOTION  LIST 

To  be  colonel 

BROWN.  JAMES  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
FUSILIER.  RONALD  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
KLINE.  JERRY  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
NISHIMOTO.  DELBERT  M  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
TINKHAM.  JOSEPH  E.  II.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
WASSON.  SHIRLEY  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

ARMY  NURSE  CORPS 

To  be  colonel 

RUDDER.  WILLIAM  R.  JR..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

CHAPLAIN  CORPS 

To  be  colonel 

JOHNSON.  DEAN  E,.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

MEDICAL  CORPS 

To  be  colonel 

MCKEE.  WILLIS  P.  JR..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

MEDICAL  SERVICE  CORPS 

To  be  colonel 

GIDLEY.  JEFFREY  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

ARMY  PROMOTION  LIST 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

CAMPBELL.  CHARLES  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
CALHOUN.  CARVIN.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
DAVIS.  MILTON  P  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
DECKER,  RICHARD  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
GREER.  DAVID  E  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
HISLOP.  KENNETH  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ILLARMO.  JOHN  A  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JACOBS.  ROY  L  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JOHN8EN.  MICHAEL  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
KLAPPHOLZ.  MICHAEL  F  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
KLEINE.  KENNETH  C  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MALONE.  FELDC.  JR..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MANN.  KENNETH  R  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MEILICKE,  ARTHUR  W,.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MILLER.  STEVEN  M  .  443-48-3U> 
NISHIJIMA.  WAYNE  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
NUSZ.  JEROME  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
PIERCE.  STEPHEN  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
PORTER.  LARRY  A,.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ROBINSON.  CHARLES  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
RUSSELL.  JOHN  T  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
TOLER.  EDWARD  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
UJIIYE.  RONALD  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
VOICHOSKI.  MARK  A  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 

CHAPLAIN  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

GRANT.  PAUL  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
HARRELSON.  LARRY  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
PACINI.  MARIO.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

DENTAL  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

BURTON.  STEPHEN  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

JUDGE  ADVOCATE  GENERAL  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

BEVIS.  JAMES  A  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
REISDORFF.  STEVEN  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
SINGLETON.  CHARLES  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

MEDICAL  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

MARKUSFELD.  JACK  M  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
NEWELL.  JOHN  D  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
NORDYKE.  BILLY  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 


MEDICAL  SERVICE  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 


CHOATE.  DONALD  M  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
DEENER.  ANNETTE  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
WEST.  ANNA  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

IN  THE  ARMY 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  ARMY  NATIONAL  GUARD  OF 
THE  US  OFFICERS  FOR  PROMOTION  IN  THE  RESERVE  OF 
THE  ARMY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES.  UNT)Er.  THE  PROVI- 
SIONS OF  TITLE  10.  U.S.C.  SECTIONS  583(A);  AND  3385: 


ARMY  PROMOTION  UST 

To  be  colonel 

ATKINSON.  THURMAN  C,  JR..  330-48-8(88 
BAKER.  JOHN  P  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
BRENCHLEY,  RALPH  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
GUCK.  ROBERT  C  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
LAMOTHE.  NORMAN  R  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MCOINNIS,  DAVID  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MOEN,  ROSS.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

MEDICAL  CORPS 

To  be  colonel 

BAUER.  ULRICH.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

ARMY  PROMOTION  LIST 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

ACER.  EDWARD  D.  JR..  934-88-22*4 
BEAVER.  PAUL  M  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
BENSON.  TERRY  W.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
BITSCHE.  EDW/VRD  J  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
BRAMLITT.  CARL  W  ,  224-68-OgM 
CARLINI.  FRANK  R  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
CHILOER8.  CUFFORD  L  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
CROSSE.  ROY  W.  JR..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
CUTLER.  OILBS  H.  JR  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
DEENER.  HERMAN  M.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
GRUENBAUM.  DAVID  G  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
HARMON.  JAMES  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
HIGH.  GREGORY  E  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
HOO^TR.  RONALD  E  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
HOWELL.  ROBERT  D  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JOHNSON.  CLYDE  H  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
KANZLER.  LARRY  R  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
KILDUPF.  RODNEY  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
KLEIN.  ROBERT  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
LAUQl.  EARL  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
LESC/UC.  ALLEN  JR  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
UNDBERO.  GARY  N  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
LOBDELL.  MICHAEL  W  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MAT08,  ANGEL  L  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
METERS,  BERRI  K  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MORGAN.  JAMES  T  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MYERS.  FRANK  W,.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
NEDER.  JOSEPH  F,.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
NOWINSKI.  THOMAS  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
OTTERBERG.  RICHARD  E  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
PETERS.  MARK  R  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
BAYLORS.  DAVm  L  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
SCHILLER.  JAMES  A  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
SHELDON.  ROBERT  C  JR  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
SHERIDAN.  /ANDREW  M   JR  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
TAWES,  ROBERT  M  .  218-^8-7398 
VA8SILAKOS.  LOUIS  O  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
WEYRICK.  LEROY  IH.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

MEDICAL  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

PIPES.  GEORGE  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

MEDICAL  SERVICE  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

NU88.  PHILIP  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

IN  THE  ARMY 

THE  FOLLOWING-NAMED  OPnCERS  FOR  PROMOTION  IN 
THE  RESERVE  OP  THE  ABMY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
UNDER  THE  PROVISIONS  OF  TITLE  10.  U.S.C.  SECTION 
583(A)  AND  3370: 

CHAPLAIN  CORPS 

To  be  colonel 

ADE.  EMMETT  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
BECKER,  DONALD  W  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
COLCLOUGH,  FRANKUN,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
DAY.  MICHAEL  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
EL8EY.  THOMAS  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
FROST.  DONALD  C  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
GAMBLIN.  DOUGLAS  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
GIBBONS.  LAWRENCE.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
KENNEDY.  DAVID  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
LEONARD,  STEPHEN  W  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MACK,  ARTHLTi  R    XXX-XX-XXXX 
MCCABE.  EDW/IRD  D  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MCDANIEL,  EDGAR  A  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MIZZELL,  JOE  B  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MURRAY.  ROBIN  G  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
POE.  JACK  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
SANTIACJO.  MANUEL  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
STAEHLING.  GERALD.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
WESTENSKOW.  GORDON.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

IN  THE  ARMY 

THE  FOLLOWINO  NAMED  OFFICERS.  ON  THE  ACTIVE 
DUT^'  UST.  FOR  PROMOTION  TO  THE  GRADE  INDICATED 
DJ  THE  U.S.  ARMY  IN  ACC»RDANCE  WITH  SECTION  824. 
TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE: 

JUDGE  ADVOCATE  GENERAL'S  CORPS 

To  be  colonel 

ADAMS.  WILLIAM  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ANDERSON.  PAUL  B  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
BOON8TOPPEL.  ROBERT.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
BROOKS.  VALDO  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
BURTON.  JOHN  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
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HARLA.  1<3-74-83ae 
THOMAS  R..  M*-«i-71ie 
VALVDf  M..  at0-O-M3T 

JOSEPH  A..  ]13-iO-ail8 
MICHAEL.  3»a-SO-0»«) 

E.OTO-s-an] 

WnjJAM  A..  il»40-18« 
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ipLLOWINO-NAMED  INDIVIDUALS  FOR  APPOINT- 
THE  RESERVE  OF  THE  ARMY  OF  THE  UNITED 
UNDER  THE  PROVISJONS  OF  TITLE  10.  UNITED 
STATES tODE.  SECTIONS  38a(A).  9M  AND  3358: 


MEDICAL  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 


WALTER  M  .  lM-3>-2915 
RICHARD  E..  0»>-23-8Se« 
IfCLaON  P  .  n.  337-«>-33M 
ROSE  <NM1).  ]ll-j)M3&S 

Divm  M .  4ae-«-jMi 

ERALD  E  .  JR..  l«»-44-7433 
OEOROE  P  .  Oti-»-e7» 

:  HARRY  H..  M3-M-aeae 

FRANK  J  .  S7S-i6-e0O2 
WILLIAM  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JOHN  C.  4a6-t4-JS3l 

IN  THE  ARMY 


:  ALS  } 


P  ILLOWINO   NAMED  OFFICERS.  ON  THE  ACTIVE 

■      T.  FOR  PROMOTION  TO  THE  GRADE  INDICATED 

^S^ARMY  IN  ACCORDANCE  WITH  SECTIONS  g24 

riTLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE.  THE  OFFICERS 

BEING  NOMINATED  FOR  APPOINTMENT  DJ  THE 

ARMY    IN    ACCORDANCE    WITH    SECTION    531 

UNITED  STATES  CODE. 

MEDICAL  CORPS 

To  be  major 


:A8B.  123-9a-»l34 

«  CCANN.  o»^t-sa) 

TELLER.  M»«-]Orm 

3.  YocNO.  s23-ai-oan 


IN  THE  NAVY 


F^LLOWINO-NAMED   LIEUTENANTS   IN  THE   LINE 

CORPS  OF  THE  U.S.  NAVY  FOR  PROMOTION 

PERMANENT    GRADE    OF    LIEUTENANT    COM- 

PUR3UANT  TO  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE 

628.  SUBJECT  TO  QUALIFICATIONS  THEREFORE 

BY  LAW: 


LIMITED  DUTY  OFFICER  (LINE) 

To  be  lieutenant  commander 

SPIRES.  EDWARD  L. 

MEDICAL  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  commander 


FRICK.  ROBERT  A  . 
KiniLMAN  JEFFREY  C  . 


TORBERT.  CHARLES  E  . 
WOODS.  DAVID  A. 


THE  ALLOWING  NAMED  OFFICERS  ON  THE  ACTIVE 
DUTY  1  I8T  FOR  PROMOTION  TO  THE  GRADE  INDICATED 
IN  THI  US  AR.yY  IN  ACCORDANCE  WITH  SECTION  824. 
TITLE  :  I  UNITED  STATES  CODE; 

lUDGE  ADVOCATE  GENERAL'S  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

ACKLEf.  ROBERT  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
BLACKJoWEN  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

C.  S6S-M-1916 
.  RONALD  J  .  367-U-a303 
RICHARD  A  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ROBERT  M     XXX-XX-XXXX 
ROGER  A     19B.38-2621 
,.  RITA  R  .  46&-76-2175 
.  KEVIN  W  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
A.  LOUIS  C  .  464-7C-9C75 
JAMES  8  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
HARRY  L..  20»-3S-9726 
X}NALD  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

DOUGLAS  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
VICTOR  L..  433-9».73»3 
JOHN  A  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
:ALVIN  L.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

ROBERT.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
THOMAS  W  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
KENT  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JAMES  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
tOBERT  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
.  PATRICK  J  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 

DANIEL  A  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
.  DENNIS  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
.JOHN  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
AMES  F  .  115-36-tOei 
CRAIG  L  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
KIE  L  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
3.  RAYMOND  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
PHILIP  A  .  43»-73-6644 

JAMES  D  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
'.  ANDREW  D  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JOHN  R.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ROBERT  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
GREGORY.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
FtRYD.  065  II  0666 
DENI8E  K  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
KARL  K  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ANAU>  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

HARRY  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
I.  CRAIO  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

IN  THE  ARMY 


MEDICAL  SERVICE  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  commander 

HILDERBRAND.  USA  C. 

IN  THE  NAVY 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  US  NAVY  OFFICERS  TO  BE 
APPOINTED  PERMANENT  LIEUTENANT  IN  THE  JUDGE 
ADVOCATE  GENERAL  CORPS  OF  THE  US  NAV^'.  PURSU- 
ANT TO  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SECTION  531: 


JOHNS.  JR 
O'BRIEN.  WILLIAM  F 
SMART.  STEPHANIE  M. 


HANNINX.  JOHN  O. 

HUNT.  JEFFREY  L. 

JACKONIS. 

MICHAEL  J..  JR.  JENKINS. 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  U  S  NAVAL  RESERVE  OFFI- 
CERS TO  BE  APPOINTED  PERMANENT  LIEUTENANT  IN 
THE  JUDGE  ADVOCATE  GENERAL  CORPS  OF  THE  U.S. 
NAVY,  PURSUANT  TO  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE. 
SECTION  531: 


MILLER.  ELIZABETH  A. 


MOBERO.  BRETT  A. 


THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  DISTINGUISHED  NAVAL  GRAD- 
UATES TO  BE  APPOINTED  PERMANENT  ENSIGN  DJ  THE 
LINE  OR  STAFF  CORPS  OF  THE  US  NAVY.  PURSUANT  TO 
TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SECTION  531: 


HOPKINS.  ROBERT  B. 
JONES.  STANLEY  C. 
MCNEILL.  KENNETH  R 
MITCHELL.  GREGORY  D. 
MOORE.  MARC  H. 
M08TYN.  JON  T. 
WHITTEN.  SCOTT  C. 


ATKINS.  NIBGL  S 
BERG.  HENRY  G. 
BURKETTE.  JERRY  W. 
CARPENTER.  BRIAN  A. 
GEI8.  SUSAN  R. 
HARTWIG.  HANS 
HELTON.  DOUGLAS  D. 
HE8TERMAN.  GREOO  J. 

HAROLD  8.  CAVANAH.  FORMER  US  NAVAL  RESERVE 
OFFICER  TO  BE  APPOINTED  PERMANENT  COMMANDER  IN 
THE  MEDICAL  CORPS  OF  THE  U  8  NAVAL  RESERVE.  PUR- 
SUANT TO  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SECTION  583. 

MICHAEL  J  KRENTZ.  MEDICAL  COLLEGE  GRADUATE. 
TO  BE  APPOINTED  PER.MANENT  COMMANDER  IN  THE 
MEDICAL  CORPS  OF  THE  US.  NAVAL  RESERVE.  PURSU- 
ANT TO  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SECTION  588. 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  US  NAVY  OFFICERS  TO  BE 
APPOINTED  PERMANENT  COMMANDER  IN  THE  MEDICAL 
CORPS  OF  THE  U.S.  NAVAL  RESERVE.  PURSUANT  TO 
TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE,  SECTION  583: 


WAMSLEY.  BRIAN  W. 


FAGAN.  STEVEN  J 
MEYERS.  STEPHEN  A. 

ANTHONY  H.  CARPENTER.  US  NAVY  OFFICER.  TO  BE 
APPOINTED  PERMANENT  COMMANDER  IN  THE  CHAPLAIN 
CORPS  OF  THE  U.S.  NAVAL  RESERVE.  PURSUANT  TO 
TTTtiE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE.  8ECTIO.N  583. 

IN  THE  AIR  FORCE 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  OFFICERS  FOR  PROMOTION  TO 
THE  GRADE  INDICATED  IN  THE  RESERVE  OF  THE  AIR 
FORCE.  UNDER  THE  PROVISIONS  OF  SECTION  307.  TITLE 
32.  UNITED  STATES  CODE.  AND  SECTIONS  8363  AND  56S. 
TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE 

LINE  OF  THE  AIR  FORCE 

To  be  colonel 

DOUGLAS  K.  ACHESON.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MARK  ALLEN.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JOHN  F.  AMMERALL.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
WALTER  A  ARTHUR.  JR.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
GARRY  S   BAHLING.  37S-I4-1521 
MILTON  B  BAXTER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ARCHIE  J   BERBERIAN.  II.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JESSE  L   BLAIR.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
FREDERICK  L  BONNEY.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
RICHARD  R   BROWNING.  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JAMES  BULISZAK.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
HOWARD  M   BURDICK.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
CHARLES  E   BURNHAM.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JAMES  R  BUXTON.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JERRY  M   DURDEN.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
GEORGE  J.  ELLEDGE.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ALBERT  J  OARDNilR,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
NORMAN  J  GOLDSTEIN.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
HAROLD  A  HALVORSON.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JOHN  W   HAYNES.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JOHN  E   IFFLAND.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
PAUL  S   KIMMEL.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
KENNETH  O   KING.  506-5O-2338 
EDWARD  P  KUNKEL.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
EDWARD  P  LEVIN.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
KENNETH  W.  MAHON.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
STEVEN  R.  MCCAMY.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
WILLIAM  C  MILLER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
CLIFFORD  N   MONTGOMERY.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
CALVIN  L   MORELAND   XXX-XX-XXXX 
GEORGE  R  NIE.MANN.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
FISK  OLTWATER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JAMES  C  OVERMIER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
CHRISTOPHER  PANTOS.  XXX-XX-XXXX 


GARY  L.  PEDERSEN.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ANOELO  PERFETTI.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
STEVEN  L.  PETTER8EN.  536-43-2M9 
RAYMOND  P  PIONITOR.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
CURTIS  N   PINTLER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
OBOHOE  8.  RAL£TON.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
TIMOTHY  V   I  RATNER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
LUTHER  R.  REED.  254-96-073 
EMMETT  J   REESE.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
DONALD  C  ROEMHILDT.  468-46-9«M> 
MILES  B.  8CRIBNER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
THOMAS  M  SELLERS.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
FREDERICK  D  SMITH.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ROY  G   STUCKEY.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ROBERT  W   SULUVAN.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
RICHARD  B  THOSE.  406-90-3*66 
JOHN  M  THOMAS.  i<7-63-9630 
STEVEN  WESTGATE.  256-74-M17 
ROWLAND  R.  WILSON.  53&-9IM303 

JUDGE  ADVOCATE 

To  be  colonel 

HAYWOOD  R.  STARIJNG.  JR.  23»-84-5897 
MEDICAL  CORPS 

To  be  colonel 

RUSSELL  G  DOYLE,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ROBERT  L.  JANCO.  06^-34-9693 
DANILO  V.  LUCILA.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
RICHARD  O  REINHART.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MARK  A.  WENTWORTH.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

NURSE  CORPS 

To  be  colonel 

MARIE  D.  FISHER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

IN  THE  AIR  FORCE 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  OFFICERS  FOR  PROMOTION  IN 
THE  AIR  FORCE  RESERVE.  UNDER  THE  PROVISIONS  OF 
SECTIONS  S68.  6362  AND  83M.  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES 
CODE. 

LINE  OF  THE  AIR  FORCE 

To  be  colonel 

ROBERTO  AMAON.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

JOHN  W.  ANDERSON.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

RALPH  A   ANTHENIEN.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

DONALD  O  ATKINSON.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

LARRY  N   BAKER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

JOHN  F.  BANKS.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

MARVIN  J   BARRY.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

GLORIA  K   BEARD.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

LAWRENCE  F   BENJAMIN.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

BARRY  J   BODILY.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

THOMAS  R.  BROWN.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

DENNIS  V.  BUNCH.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

LEWIS  C.  BURWELL.  m.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

EVERT  K.  BYINGTON.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

WILHELMINA  D  CAMP.  5«e-98-1055 

ORALW  CARPER.  37S-53- 1797 

HAROLD  F  CASEY.  JR.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

WILLIAM  H  CHESTER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

ROBERT  R.  CLEMONS.  52»-6*-0930 

THOMAS  O  CUNE.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

ALAN  B  CLUNE.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

HOWELL  D  COBB.  ni.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

ROBERT  M.  COCKEY.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

JAMES  C.  COLE.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
THOMAS  O  COLEMAN.  JR.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

DAVID  H.  COMSTOCK.  523-5»-«903 
JOHN  K.  CORNEY.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
DAVm  B.  COVEY.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
GREOO  L.  CUNNINGHAM.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
PAUL  A  CURS.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
KEITH  E.  DAMMANN.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
GARY  E.  DAVIS.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JOHNNY  8.  DAVIS.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
PAUL  R.  DAVIS.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JAMES  M.  DEAVER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
CRAWFORD  A.  DEEMS.  II.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
FREDERIC  M   DENNY.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ROGER  O   DISRUD.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
KARL  H   DOLL.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
SAMUEL  W  DRESSLER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
DAVID  E  DUNGAN.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
SALLY  ANN  EAVES.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
RONALD  E  EDINOER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JAMES  B   EUSTIS.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
RICHARD  F   FERGUSON.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JOHN  J.  FTTZPATRICK.  JR.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
GENE  H.  FONG.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
WAYNE  C   FOSTER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
PAUL  S   FRANK.  JR.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ROBERT  C  GAPJIETT.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JOSEPH  T  GATES.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
WILLIAM  F.  GORDON.  446-16-6*86 
GORDON  E.  HADLOW.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
HARRY  A.  HAFLER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
STEPHEN  J   HALE.  266-74-028S 
RICHARD  L  HALL.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
DANNY  W   HAMILTON.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
CHARLES  K   HAMMOND.  JR.  24^*4-7365 
LYNN  M.  HARRIS.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
GORDON  L.  HART.  JR.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
WILLARD  S  HARTMAN.  314-43-30*4 
EUGENE  HAVERLAX.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JOSEPH  E  HEARN.  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
CHARLES  D.  HELTON.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
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CHARLES  F.  HEWINS.  JR.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MARK  R  HOLLOBAUOH.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ARTHUR  H.  HOWARD.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JOHN  C.  HUNTER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JACK  C.  IHLE.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
PAUL  R  ISAACS.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JAN  M  JOBANEK.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JAMES  M   JOHNSON.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
RUSSELL  C.  JONES.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
RICHARD  S.  KAWANA.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
CHARLES  V.  KENDRICK.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
GERALD  J.  KETTLER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ANTHONY  F  KIJEK.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
GREGORY  F  KLINE.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
WILLIAM  M.  KNIGHTON.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
RICHARD  R.  KOEPP.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
FRED  D  KOHLER.  487  ^l«- 1644 
DUANE  A   LAND  A.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
KENNETH  E  LANIER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
PAUL  M.  LAVIN.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MICHAEL  W.  LEHR.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
HENRY  J.  LIEBECK.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
STEVEN  E.  LOWE.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JOHN  L.  MACK.  JR.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JAMES  K   MAGUIRE.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
OBORCE  R   MALICK.  300-364033 
ROBERT  M   MARSHALL.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MARVIN  L  MARTIN.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
WILLIAM  E.  MARTIN.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
SCOTT  V.  MATTHEWS.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
RONALD  L.  MAUNDER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MARTIN  M.  MAZICK.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ARTHUR  C.  MCCALL.  JR.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
CHERYLL  8.  MCLEAN.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
EDWARD  J   MECHENBIER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JOHN  R   MERCER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JAMES  I   METCALF.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
BRUCE  L.  MILLER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JOHN  E.  MILLER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
KAREN  L.  MILLER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ROY  P.  MILLER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
TED  D.  MILLER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
CHARLES  M   MINERMAN.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
EILEEN  F.  MI8EK.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ALAN  M.  MITCHELL.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
THOMAS  L.  MOCKEL.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
BARRY  F   MONAHAN.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JOHN  P   MOORE.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JOHN  W.  MORGAN.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
KENNETH  L.  MORRISON.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
WARREN  A.  MULLER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
RUSSELL  K.  N.  MUN.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
THOMAS  J.  MUNDT.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
RICHARD  A.  MURNOCK.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
GARY  L  NEWHOUSE.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ESAU  NICHOLS.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
DERMOD  F  NORTON.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JOHN  M.  NUMOTO.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ROBERT  A.  NUTTELMAN.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
WILLIAM  O.  NUTTINO.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
IAN  A.  OCONNOR.  497-4»-g317 
ROBERT  A.  OSULUVAN.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
RALPH  F.  PALASEK.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ALFRED  T.  VT  PARMELE.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ROBERT  M.  PENN.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
DONALD  R.  PERRIN.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
GARY  L.  PIKE.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
WILLIAM  T  PONDER.  JR.  417-56-83*6 
JOSE  M   PORTELA.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
NELSON  D  POWELL.  JR.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
RICHARD  H.  PRITCHARD.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
KERMIT  E.  QUICK.  JR.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
PAUL  A.  RAY.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
RONALD  I.  REAGAN.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
SAMUEL  R.  REAM.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
FRED  P.  REINERO.  JR.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
PAUL  R.  REINOWSKI.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
RONALD  J.  REYNOLDS.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
DAVID  T  RICHARDS.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JOHN  V   ROBERTSON.  457-70-209* 
PAUL  W   ROTH.  JR.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JOHN  K.  ROWLAND.  560-S3-7270 
DAVID  A.  RUBINSTEIN.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
GERALD  B.  SABO.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MELVIN  J.  SALLY.  D.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
WILLIAM  C.  8CHILLIO.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
AIXEN  J.  SCHNEIDER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
RUDOLPH  J.  SCHWEIZER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MICHAEL  M.  SELF.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
DONALD  F.  SHEPARD.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
THEODORE  D  8IEPMANN.  231-56-0*10 
RICHARD  L.  8IPP.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
WILUAM  J.  SMITH.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
RICHARD  E.  SOULAM.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
THOMAS  W.  SPENCER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
OLENWARD  L  SPFVEi'.  42(^60-7616 
DAVID  G   8TANDI8H.  05O-34-«9«3 
CLAUDE  J.  8TAYL0R.  III.  223-56- 1307 
PHILIP  P.  STEPTOE.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MILES  H.  STRALY.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ROBERT  L.  SW ANSON.  JR.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
WILLIAM  R.  TEFTELLER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JAMES  A.  TEILBORO.  521-684457 
DELBERT  R.  TERRILL.  JR.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
WILLIAM  E.  THOMLINSON.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
0E31ALD  V.  THOMPSON.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JOHN  8.  THORNBURO.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
DAVID  J   TOWERS.  53»-4(-6318 
ALBERT  L  TWELTRIDOE.  HI.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MICHAEL  L.  TYLER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
VERNON  V.  VANDIVER.  JR.  2a3-6S-093I 
THOMAS  W.  VINSON.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
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LAWRENCE  M  WAGER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
GARY  A   WAGONER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
FRANK  W.  WAID.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
DAVm  B.  WALKER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
SAMUEL  L.  WARD.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
HAROLD  V.  WEED.  JR.  4T3  W  m» 
WILLIAM  H.  WXISS.  121-33-4m 
ROBERT  D  WELSH.  441-13-*Ma 
KAREN  J.  WETZEL.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
EDWARD  C.  WHALEN.  JR.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JOHN  L.  WHALEN.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
KENNETH  C  WICHMAN.  511-46-2*32 
RICHARD  M.  WILLIAMS.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
WADE  H  WILLIFORD.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ALEX  V.  WOLFE.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
DAVID  E.  WRIGHT.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ROBERT  A.  YOUNG.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

CHAPLAIN  CORPS 

To  be  colonel 

JAMES  T.  OLDHAM.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JOHN  R  P08T0N.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
LOWRIE  J.  WELTON.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

DENTAL  CORPS 

To  be  colonel 

RONALD  V.  DORST.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JOHN  T.  DOYLE.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JOSEPH  H.  EMMERT.  JR.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ROBERT  M.  LAMB.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JOHN  F.  OKEEFE.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

JUDGE  ADVOCATE  CORPS 

To  be  Colonel 

ROBERT  E.  DIAZ.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MICHAEL  B.  JENNISON.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
WILLIAM  A.  E.  LANDSBERG.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
KENETH  B.  MARVEL.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MARTIN  F.  MCALWEE.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
CURTIS  W.  MCBRIDE.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
DENNIS  G.  MILLE.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ROBERT  W   PETERS.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
HERBERT  R.  8CHULZE.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MORRIS  E  SHELKOFSKY.  JR.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
KEVAN  F.  SMITH,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MICHAEL  SOFOCLEOUS.  07(^34-5811 
GERALD  A.  STIMMEL,  2*8-43-5156 
JAMES  R.  WALTI.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ROGER  E.  WILLMETH.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

MEDICAL  CORPS 

To  be  colonel 

IRVIN  S.  BENOWITZ.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
CARL  R.  BOYD.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
CARL  W  CARLSON.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ROBERT  L.  C(X)PER.  JR.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
DONALD  W.  DATLOW.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
THEODORE  L.  DERN.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ROBERT  W   FELDTMAN.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
RONALD  A.  GRIFFIN.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
LINDA  M.  HEDLUND.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
RICHARD  F  MCCONNELL.  JR.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JOHN  O.  NORRIS.  JR.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JAMES  C.  PAPPAS.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JOHN  M   RAUENHORST.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ROBERT  L.  SAVORY,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
DAVID  SOPA,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ISADORE  8.  TARANTINO.  395-18-710* 
BRIAN  R.  YOUNOE.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

NURSE  CORPS 

To  be  colonel 

CAROL  A.  BOMAR.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
CHARLENE  A.  CARPENTER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

JXTOY  C.  CARROLL.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
KAY  L.  CARTER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
NICA  V.  CA80N.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JEANETTE  E.  CJOOK.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MARILYN  A.  CREHAN.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JULIA  E.  ESZLINGER  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ARTHUR  D  JOHNSON.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
LOIS  E.  KILLOUOH.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
RL-NE  B  LILLQU18T  XXX-XX-XXXX 
SHARON  K.  S   MAILED'.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
LINDA  L.  MCDONALD.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
BONNIE  J.  MCLAREN.  303-394688 
LOIS  A.  MOCK.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
BETTY  L.  PAPS.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
GLEN  C  RAMSBORO.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JOAN  D.  SCHAEFER.  183-3S-3244 

MEDICAL  SERVICE  CORPS 

To  be  colonel 

REES  M  DONNESON.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
NOELANI  N.  HAAS.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
HOWARD  F.  HOLMES.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
LAMBERT  W.  RAKOWITZ.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
NORMAN  S.  RAY.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

BIOMEDICAL  SCIENCES  CORPS 

To  be  colonel 


TERENCE  C.  BLACK.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JAMES  W.  (X)BB.  JR.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JACQUELYN  D  REID.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ALLAN  J.  RETTER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 


THOMAS  O.  RUNDLE.  W-60-7IT* 

IN  THE  ARMY 

THE  FOLLOWINO-NAMED  OFFICERS  FOR  PROMOTION  DJ 
THE  RESERVE  OF  THE  ARMY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
UNDER  THE  PROVISIONS  OF  TITLE  10.  O.8.C..  SKCTIONS 

989(A)  AND  33*3: 

ARMY  PROMOTION  LIST 

To  be  colonel 

THOMAS  C.  ADA.  5*6-0^4975 
ROBERT  C  BARKLEY.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
GUY  D  (XJLADO.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
CLIFFORD  DUNGEY.  343-43-0*0* 
CARL  J   FIORE.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
FREDERICK  HAERTER.  3*7-40-2913 
HAROLD  8  HASHIZUME.  575-44-9(22 
RICHARD  8.  HESS.  171-M-7t*a 
WILLIAM  S  JENK8,  4*T  M  *lli 
ROBERT  S  KANESHIRO.  S7»-4a-«**4 
STEPHEN  J   K0VAC8.  207-3*-Oa88 
RICHARD  E  MATLAK.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MARX  M.  MATTHEWS.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JOHN  E  MCnCEMIE.  216-53-0(83 
RICHARD  A.  MCMAHON.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MICHAEL  H.  PHILLIPS.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
STEPHEN  D  TOM.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
GUY  T.  WATANABE.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
SHERMAN  E.  WATSON.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
THOMAS  A.  WE8SELS.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

CHAPLAIN  CORPS 

To  be  colonel 

PAUL  E.  8TANEK,  JR.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

MEDICAL  CORPS 

To  be  colonel 

JOHN  8.  KASPER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

ARMY  PROMOTION  LIST 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

NORMAN  H.  ANDBR880N.  93I-7C-8191 
RODGER  E.  BENROTH.  274-40-549* 
THOMAS  W.  BROWN.  174-39487* 
WILLIAM  K.  BURNS.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
GORDON  D.  BUSH.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
J(^EPH  DANIEL.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
RALPH  E.  DOMAS.  434-(0-83n 
JIMMY  E.  DOUGLAS.  256-74-317* 
JOHN  T  DOWNS.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
CHESTER  W  DUOGER.  543-40-5*87 
JAY  C  DUQUETTE.  l«7-38-5(78 
HARRY  M.  EDWARDS.  S29-I0-23U 
JAMIE  K.  FLOWERS.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
BOBBIE  J.  FORREST.  900-48-79(3 
JAMES  O.  JENKE.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JAMES  C.  JONES.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
WILLIAM  V.  KANE.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JAMES  W.  KESLER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
LARRY  A.  KIVIOJA.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
WALTHl  L.  LEWIS.  JR.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
TIMOTHY  V.  MAHAR.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ROBIN  D.  MCCALL.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JAMES  D.  MCNAMARA.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
RICHARD  MCREYNOLDS.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
GARY  L.  MORRISON.  338-43-M64 
ALAN  T.  NAKAI.  S76-63-1S36 
RICHARD  J.  NE8KE.  491-58-3T99 
JAMES  M.  O-KIEF.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
RAY  L  ROBINSON.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
HENRY  A.  RUEDEN.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MICH  SANTARCANGELO.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
REX  C.  8CHOTT.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
STEVEN  R.  SHANKS.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JERRY  J.  8BCXEMAKER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
THOMAS  8.  8PERBER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
RONALD  STEENSLAND.  416-60-07*3 
WILLIAM  G   STOREY.  546-68-431* 
JOSEPH  TRIMBERGER.  383-56-3*73 
STEPHEN  G.  WHITLEY,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

CHAPLAIN  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

TRA(nr  D.  FLOYD.  JR.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
GARY  N.  JOmtSrrOlt.  521-60-3(** 

MEDICAL  SERVICE  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

WALTER  8.  BANE.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
WILLIAM  P  CAHILL.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

THE  FOLLOWIN(J-NAMED  OFFICERS  FOR  PROMOTION  DJ 
THE  RESERVE  OF  THE  ARMY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
UNDER  THE  PROVISIONS  OF  TITLE  10.  U.8.C..  SECTIONS 
9(8(A)  AND  3370: 

ARMY  PROMOTION  LIST 

To  be  colonel 

ROGER  E.  BURDEN.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
GEORGE  H.  CAMPBELL.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

THE  FOLLOWINCS-NAMED  OFFICERS  FOR  PROMOTION  IN 
THE  RESERVE  OF  THE  ARMY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
UNDER  THE  PROVISIONS  OF  TITLE  10.  U.S.C.  SECTIONS 
983(A)  AND  3366: 
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LE8LIK 
EDWARD 
JOHNH 
Ai-rKKDOfl. 

THE 
MCNT  IN 
STATU. 
BXCnON 


ARMY  PROMOTION  UST 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

LJDAVENPORT.  463-M-3612 

n-EUREN.  ISS-at-TWl 
Pt>ARD.  JR.  23S-70-Tm 
..  REYN060.  34»-3«-M19 
rolXOWINO-NAMED  INDIVTOUALS  FOR  APPOINT- 
PHE  RESERVE  OF  THE  ARMV  OF  THE  UNITED 
INDER  THE   PROVISIONS  OF  TITLE  10.  U.8.C  . 
0(AI  SMAl  AND33SS: 


THOMAS 

MIOCELi 

JAMK8 


M.  PUTNAM. 
/  OMY  MEDICAL  8PECULIST  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 


MOU.T  8 


MAOUIRE.  2«-«>-5aiS 

IN  THE  ARMY 


A  .LYN. 


/I  JTKR. 


UMI 
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DENTAL  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

CHUBB.  391-Sa-Oltt 
PAIjOU.  5t»-»-313a 
424-a6-iaH 


.M<E 


A!  DER80N. 


A  IZIDEI. 


AQl  ERON 


THK  FOl  LOWINO-NAMED  OFFICERS  FOR  PROMOTION  IN 
THI  RE8I  RYE  OF  THE  ARMY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
UNDER  T  [E  PROVISIONS  OF  TITLE  10.   U.SC   SECTION 

ARMY  PROMOTION  LIST 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

ACEVEDO.  5SJ-50-7382 

ACKERMAN.  508-«O-2758 
LC08TA.  5»«-3»-0100 
\   ADAM.  13(-4«-&il» 
VJ>AMS.  2M-«-M(» 
U>AMS.  41S-a}-279S 
ADAMS.  217-«-3nD 
H.  ADKISON.  M4-aS-SM9 
AHRENS.  347-43-«a»2 
AKERa.  4S»-74-iaaS 
LLEN.  263-»fr-91T3 
ALX£N.  401-74-O40t 
ALLEY.  }44-7B-«3aa 

.  iio-»-«ei3 

ALPHIN.  MS-3«-0ai2 

*LVAREZ.  H4-3»-2974 
BROS  IN  I.  2a6-33-M0e 
IMOR.  (I22-34-«aS4 
\NDER80N.  «»-IB-3318 
ANDERSON.  XO-n-KK 
2Se-71-a«42 
I  NDERSON.  160-3*-3SS9 
ANDREASEN.  3S6-34-8967 
ANDREYEV.  J27-«»-7M2 

ANGELL.  a»-a-tfea 

A'JTOZZI.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
A|rWTL.  M7.7V9U9 
M3-38-5ini 
EL.  28S-1S-243S 

5(B-24-7«7 
K   ARBLCKLE.  517-W-STeT 
IRCHER.  227-76-«823 
LRDOK.  4*7-86-7733 
i-  ARENDT.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

ARISON.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ARMSTRONG.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ARMSTRONG.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
-  ARNOLD.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
,   ARTER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ASHAR.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
A8HW0RTH.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
I  SKEW.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Af  ELLANET,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
AXTELL.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
BACH.  536-88-076S 
BAILEY.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
IAILE\-.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
BAJEK   XXX-XX-XXXX 
BAKER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
BAKER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
BAMBER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
BAMLER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
BANISTER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
9ANKS.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
BANOWETZ.  558-76^2222 
BARFIELD.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
BARXEY.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
3ARNA.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
XXX-XX-XXXX 
dARNES.  5(7-03-8968 
BARRY.  006-53-OS86 
XXX-XX-XXXX 
BARRY.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
BASKIN.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
XXX-XX-XXXX 
I  ASS.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
3A88ETT.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
BATOR.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
lATTAGLU.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
1  ATTLES.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
XXX-XX-XXXX 
R.  BAYLEY.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
qiYNES.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

BEADLE.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
BEAMER.  215-58-0r72S 

XXX-XX-XXXX 
BECK.  XXX-XX-XXXX 


HECTOR  l 

MICHAEL 

PEDRO  J 

STEPHEN 

JAMES  L 

JAMES  R 

MICHAEL 

CLARENC ; 

WALTER 

OAKLEY 

DAVID  W 

KENNETltl 

JOHNNY 

JOHNS 

THOMAS 

DALEL 

ANGEL  H 

JOHNR 

JANET  3 

AARON  E 

CHRISTIA  1 

JAMES 

MARKC. 

KESYOH 

EDUARDOiV 

DANIEL  L 

ROBERT 

JOHN  E 

JOHN  J 

JOHN  P  A 

RENE 

MERRILL 

JAMES  E 

CLARA  J 

TIMOTHY 

HAROLD! 

JAMES  F 

JIMMY  O 

JEFFERY 

CHESTER 

MICHAEL 

ROBERT  I 

LOUIS  C 

LLHS  A 

SAMUEL 

GERALD  I 

DANNi'G 

DAVID  P 

FRANK  M 

RONALD! 

THOMAS  I 

MICHAEL 

WILLIAM 

WAYNE  A. 

BILUEK 

DENNIS  E 

SHEENA 

ALBERT 

ALLEN  A 

PETER 

JOHNW 

BRUCE  M 

JOHND 

THOMAS 

WILLUM 

JOSEE 

OARYD 

DAVm  M 

ROBERT: 

DAVID  G. 

GARYD 

JINIL. 

STANLEY 

JC«NF 

EVERETTtr. 

HC«DtT 

AirrRONYtBEARDSLEY. 

PATRICIA  L. 


■t 


Bt  FIN  A. 


B  IRRY. 


B  lSORA. 


3*  78CH. 


THOMAS  D  BECKMAN.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

THOMAS  N  BEDIENT.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
GEORGE  M   BEDINGER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
KEITH  G   BEEBE.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JOHN  J   BELKEWITCH.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
WESLEY  A   BELL.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
PAUL  D  BELZ.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JAMES  H.  BENDER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ROBERT  J   BENNETT.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JAMES  M   BENNINGTON.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
BENJAMIN  L   BENOIT.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JAMES  R  BERRY.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ROLAND  M   BERRY.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ROBERT  D  BETZ.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
DONALD  R.  BETZOLD.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JAMES  W.  BIAS.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
TERRY  D.  BIRCHFIELD.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ELSA  J   BIRCHWOOD.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MITCHELL  T  BISANAR.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
CARLTON  E.  BISHOP.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
EDWARD  J   BITSCHE.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
OTIS  W   BLACKWOOD.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ROBERT  J   BLUM.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
RICHARD  M   BLUNT.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
LARRY  D  BOGCS.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
THOMAS  A   BOLAND.  247-73-«510 
JEFFREY  M   BOLTON.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
LOUIS  J   BONAIUTO.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
FRANK  T  BONELLI.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
THOMAS  H.  BONORDEN.  484-64.<l756 
THOMAS  E.  BOOTH.  On-43-0199 
JOHN  M   BOREK   XXX-XX-XXXX 
RICHARD  B   BORER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
LOUIS  O   BORNMAN.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JOSEPH  8.  BOWEN.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
HENRY  R.  BOWER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
CHARLES  A   BOWLER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
CLADWYN  G   BOWUN.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
CLARENCE  P.  BO\T).  XXX-XX-XXXX 
LLOYD  L.  BOYER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
RICHARD  C  BOYNTON.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
GARRY  W   BRADFORD.  +48-46-3127 
JACQUELYN  A   BRADY.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JAMES  C   BRADY.  JR.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
CARL  W   BRAMUTT.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
EDWIN  J.  BRAND.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
THOMAS  A.  BRANDTNER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JOHN  R  BRAULT.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JAMES  H.  BRAY.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
GLENN  C  BREITLINO.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JUDITH  E.  BRENDEL.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
SAMUEL  L  BRENTNALL.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
DUANE  M   BRENTZEL.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MICHAEL  D   BREWER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
TERRY  B.  BREWER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
DANIEL  F  BRIDCERS.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JAMES  K.  BRINKLEY.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
WILLARD  BROADWATER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JAMES  E  BROOS.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
EDWARD  H  BROTHERS.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JOHN  E  BROUGHTON.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
DAVID  B.  BROWN.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
DAVID  C   BROWN.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JESSE  B  BROWN.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
LLOYD  T   BROWN.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
REX  A   BROWN.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
RICHARD  E.  BROWN.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ROBERT  J.  BROWN.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
VAUGHN  H.  BROWN.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
WILLIAM  R  BROWN.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
CHRISTOPHER  BROWNE.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JAMES  A   BRUNET.  H.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
LESLIE  E  BRYAN.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MORRIS  R  BUCHANAN.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JOHN  W   BUCHER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ELBERT  T  BUCK.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JOHN  S  BUCKLEY.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MICHAEL  H.  BUCKLEY.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
BRIAN  S.  BUCKOSKI.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ROBERT  J.  BUKOWCZYK.  153-38-1S07 
CRAIG  W  BULKLEY.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
STEVEN  H  BULLOCK.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
BENJAMIN  A.  BUNN.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MELVIN  L  BURCH.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
BRADFORD  BURCHYETT  XXX-XX-XXXX 
WILLIAM  A   FURCKARD.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
LAWRENCE  BUBGO^'NE.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
WILLIAM  T/BURKE.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
WILLIAM  C.  BURNHAM.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JAMES  L  BURSON.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
STANLEY-  O  BURST.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MELVIN  H  BUSSELL.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
WALTER  J.  BUTTRICK.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ANTHONY  F  CABRERA.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
PAUL  R  CACCHIOTTI   XXX-XX-XXXX 
DAVID  E  CALDERO.  58»-26-«728 
JEFFREY  B  CALHOON.  546-84-10(7  . 
WAYNE  T.  CAMERON.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
STEVEN  B.  CAMPBELL.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JAMES  A.  CANNON.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
STUART  M   CANNON.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
TIMOTHY  W  CANNON.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
CARLOS  C  CANTU.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JULIO  CAPOCAPO  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MICHAEL  L  CARLE\-.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
WENDELL  A.  CARLSON.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
EUGENE  J.  CAROLAN,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
AUBREY  B  CARPENTER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
RICHARD  CARPENTER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
CHARLES  W  CARR.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
WILLIAM  F.  CARROLL.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
LEWIS  K.  CARTER,  XXX-XX-XXXX 


OSCAR  L  CARTER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ANDREW  J  CASAVANT.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
RICHARD  A  CASAZZA.  213-44-0(79 
DALE  CASTRO.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
GARY  E  CATHCART.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JAMES  C  CAUL.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JOHN  E.  CAVANAUOH.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
DAVID  H.  CAVAZOS.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
NICHOLAS  CEXOVICH.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
PAUL  J.  CHACHO.  0(3-34-0874 
MARTHA  H  CHAFFINS.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
FRANK  P  CHALE.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
THOMAS  E  CHAUFOUX.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
CHARLES  A  CHAMBERS.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
WILLIAM  CHANCELLOR.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
DOUGLAS  N  CHANDLER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ROBERT  J   CHAPIN.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
KENNETH  D  CHEATHAM.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
GEORGE  G  CHESTER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
BOBBY  CHIN.  5(7-05-3976 
MAROAR  CHRISTENSEN.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
PAUL  L  CHRISTENSEN   XXX-XX-XXXX 
REYNOL  CHRISTEN80N.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ROBERT  M   CHRISTIAN.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
PAUL  A.  CIANCHETTI.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ROBERT  E  CIESLA.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MICHAEL  K  CLAPPER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
PETER  M  CLARK.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
GERALD  B  CLEMENT.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
HAROLD  T.  CLEMENTS.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JIMMY  L.  CLEMENTS.  4S3-74-7429 
LARRY  E  CLIFTON.  4(7-53-1877 
ROBERT  L.  CLYMER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JAMES  C  COCHRAN.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ALFRED  COFRANCESCO.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JOHN  T  OOOGINS.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ROBERT  J.  COLE,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ROGER  D  COLLINS.  4S3-83-3953 
TOMMY  O.  COMBS.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ROBERT  T  COMER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
BRUCE  J.  CONARD.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
CHARLES  A  CONARD.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
PATRICK  R  CONNER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ROBERT  C  CONRARDY.  546-63-06(7 
JAMES  D  COOK.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
LARRY  J.  COOMER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
EARL  A.  COOPER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JACK  E  COOPER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
DON  E  CORRY.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
DAVID  W.  CORTE8E.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ARTHUR  T.  COUMBE.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MARILYN  P  COWLES.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
DONALD  H.  COX.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
WILLIAM  A  CRAGO.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
CHARLES  C  CRAIG,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MICHAELS  CRANE.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
GERARD  L.  CREDIDIO.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JAMES  M  CREIOHTON.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
LYNETTE  J.  CREPEAU.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JERRY  T.  CREWS.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JOHN  W.  CRITTENDEN.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
OBOROE  C.  CROCKER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ROBERT  L  CROOK.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ROY  W  CROSSE.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JAMES  C  CHOWDER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ROBERT  P.  CROWTHER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
RODGER  A  CRUM.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JOSE  R.  CUEVAS.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
PAUL  M.  CUICCHI.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ROGER  A.  CULBERT.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
TIMOTHY  J.  CULLEN.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
VANNOY  CULPEPPER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JOHN  F.  CUNERO.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
HARRY  V.  CUNNINGHAM.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
GEORGE  M  CURBELLO.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
PAUL  A.  CURTIS.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
PAUL  D.  CUSHMAN.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
RONALD  N  CUSSINS.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
LAWRENCE  J   CZEPIEL.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
THOMAS  W  DABROSCA.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
THOMAS  E.  DACAR.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
IRVINE  DAMRON.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
DONALD  D  DAUPHINEE.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
IRVIN  L  DAVID.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MICHAEL  W.  DAVID.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MADISON  DAVIS.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MITCHELL  R.  DAVIS.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
RONALD  E  DAVIS.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
8.  P.  DAVIS.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
GARY  A.  DEAN.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
LEE  P  DEARMOND.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
FRANK  A  DEBACA.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MAUREEN  DECIANTIS  XXX-XX-XXXX 
RICHARD  J   DECKER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ROSEMARY  DEFRANCO,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
AMELIA  I  DEGEN.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
FRANK  M   DEGREOORY.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
DAVID  A  DEKEYSER.  417-73-7(79 
JUDITH  L  DELANEY.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
STEPHEN  C  DELANEY.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
FRANCISCO  DELTOBO,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
PAUL  S  DENISON.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
CRAIG  L.  DENNIS.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
BARBARA  J   DEPASQUE.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
GEORGE  A  DERBIN  XXX-XX-XXXX 
CAROLYN  J.  DERBY.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
THOMAS  W  DESMOND.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
RICHARD  D  DEY.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
FRANCIS  T.  DEYO.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JIMMIE  J  DEZZUTTI.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
DAVID  L.  DICKSON.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
PHIUP  DIDOMENIOO.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
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GORDON  N.  DIEM.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ISMA  DIEPPABERNABE.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JOHN  M.  DIimUCH.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
STEPHEN  W  DIETZLER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JOE  M   DILL.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ROBERT  DINNERVILLE.  37I-34-91«2 
LARRY  A.  D0D80N.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
VANCE  E.  DOE8CHER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
PATRICK  M.  DOLAN.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
RICHARD  J.  DOLCE.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
SIDNEY  H.  DONNELL.  567-56-20(( 
ZACHARY  M.  DOPPEL.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MICHAEL  L  DOR8ETT.  466-«4-9433 
STEVEN  W   DOVE.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
DENNIS  C   DRAKE  XXX-XX-XXXX 
DONALD  W   DRA8HEFF.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
PETER  DREES.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
THOMAS  E.  DREW.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JAMES  R.  DRINNON.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
DONALD  A.  DRISCOLL.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
WILLIAM  C.  DUESBURY.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
CHESTER  W  DUOGER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
AUDREY  8.  DUNDEE.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
HARVEY  A.  DUNHAM.  533-50^2273 
JAMES  DUNKELBERCEai.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JOHN  L.  DUNLEAVT,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MARX  W   DUSHNYCK,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
THOMAS  DUSZKIEWICZ.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JAMEB  P.  DWYER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
BENJAMIN  DY.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JEWEL  E  DYCU8.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
CHARLES  J.  EARL.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ALONZO  B.  EARNEST.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ROBERT  E.  EASLEY,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
BARBARA  A.  EAZOR.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
HERSHEL  D  EBLE.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
HENRY  C  EDENS.  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MAIOS  EUADES,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
LARRY  B   EUASON.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JACK  D.  ELMQUIST.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
FRANK  W   ENFANTO.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ALBERT  ENGLEHARDT.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
HERBERT  S.  £3n-ER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
GARY  C   ERICKSON.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
GORDON  L   ERICKSON.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ALLEN  W,  ESTES,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
SUSAN  K.  EURE.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
J08E0.  EVANS.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
RONALD  E.  EVERHART.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JAMES  R.  EXNICI08.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
TITUS  H  EXUM.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ROLANDO  D.  FAJILAN.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
RICHARD  A   FALLS.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
REED  B.  FANNING.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MICHAEL  D.  FARQUHAR.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
CALVIN  D.  FARR.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JOSEPH  K.  FARRELL.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JOHN  8.  FAWCETT.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MARC  M.  FEINBERG.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JAIME  R.  FERNANDEZ.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
THOMAS  O.  FIERKE.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JACK  J.  FINLEY.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
KERRY  W.  FINUFF.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MILAN  J.  FISCHER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
RONALD  E.  FISCHER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
DONALD  J.  FI8HBACK.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ROBERT  FITZPATRICK.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
THOMAS  FfTZSIMMONS.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MICHAEL  FLANNAGAN,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
LI  FLEETWOODKINCER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MICHAEL  C   FLETCHER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
LARRY  W.  FLOWERS.  318-4IH)364 
LEE  E.  FLOWERS.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JEROLD  E.  FOEHL.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JEFFREY  A.  FOGEL.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JOHN  A.  FOLK.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ROBERT  C.  FOOTE,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JAMES  D.  FORD,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
PATRICIA  M.  FOREST.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
EDWARD  A.  FORMAN.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JOHN  J.  FORNOF.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
REX  D.  FORTNER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JOHN  S.  FOSTER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
STEPHEN  A.  FOSTER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JOSEPH  E.  POWELLS.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JIMMY  T.  FOX.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
CARL  E  FRAKER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ALFRED  FRANCESCHI.  556-54-337T 
JAMES  E.  FRANCKE.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JAMES  A.  FRANK.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
STEVE  R.  FRANKE.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
CARL  P   FRECHETTE.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
CHESTER  FREDERICK.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JOHN  R.  FREEMAN.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
RAYMOND  A   FREEMAN.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ROBERT  J.  FRY.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
DARRELL  J   FUESTING.  340-36-TraO 
LEO  E.  FUHR.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
RICHARD  H.  FULTON.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
SAMUEL  FUOCO.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JOE  R.  GAINES,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JOHN  D.  GAINES.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
RONALD  V.  GAINES.  319-534331 
PAUL  J.  OAJEWSKI.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
BRUCE  R.  OALTON.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
KENNETH  M   GAMBLE.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ERNEST  L.  GANDY,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
BARRY  D.  OANGI.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
STEPHEN  A.  GANNON.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JESSE  8.  OARCIA.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
PEDRO  8.  GARCIA.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JOSEPH  E.  GARLAND.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
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DENNIS  V.  GARRISON.  33a-7B-6U6 
STUART  H.  GARRISON.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JOHN  P.  GARRIS8.  486-88-39(0 
ROBERT  B.  GAUNTNER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MITCHELL  E.  GAVIN.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
THOMAS  F.  GAVIN.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ROGER  D  GENCE.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JOHN  P  GERHARD.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
BENJAMIN  D,  GIBSON.  354-70-5(83 
PATRICK  D.  GIBSON.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
CAREY  R.  OIDDENS.  2S8-70-3733 
JAMES  M.  OIESEKE.  50O-&4-9445 
JERRY  M.  GILL.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JOHN  T  GILLES,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
LUCIEN  R.  GILLHAM.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
HENRY  L  GILLI8.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
J.  M   GtLSON.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
CHRIS  L.  GINGLES.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
STEPHEN  R.  GINGRICH.  210-40-40(7 
GARY  S  GLENN.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JOHN  L.  GLENN.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
DAVID  E  GUNES.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
PHILLIP  H.  GLI8E.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
GERALD  W.  GLOVER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
GLENN  A.  GLOVER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
WILLIAM  8.  GODWIN.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JOHN  E.  OOETZE.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
EDWARD  A.  GOLDSMITH.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
RUSSELL  GOLDSMITH.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ALBERT  J.  OOLLY.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
BENJAMIN  H  GOOD.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
WILLIAM  D  GOODNER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JOHN  D.  GORDON.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JOSEPH  F.  GOTiTnTE.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
DENNIS  L.  GRAY.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
DANIEL  E  GRAYSON.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
LAWRENCE  ORAZIANI.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JAMES  P  GREEN.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
RICHARD  W.  GREEN.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JEFFREY  A.  GREENE.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
LAWRENCE  G  GREENE.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
GARRISON  GREEN-WOOD.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JERRY  K  OREEVER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
DIRK  W   GRES8.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ARTHUR  J  GRIFFIN.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ANN  8   ORISDALE   225-66-73M 
MICHAEL  W  GROCH.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
STEPHEN  B.  ORO\i:.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
DAVID  G   GRUENBAUM.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
RAYMOND  GL1LLAUME.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
RUSSELL  D.  GULLETT.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
DAVID  F.  GUTHRIE.  431-84-4(73 
REUBEN  A.  HAASE.  244-«6-(915 
TIMOTHY  E.  HACKETT.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
RICHARD  P.  HACKMAN.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
DAVID  P  HAGARMAN.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MICHAEL  C.  HAGERMAN.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MAYBERBY  I   HAINSEY,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
RONAU}  J.  HAIRSTON,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ROBERT  J.  HALADY,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JOHN  C.  HALE.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
DAVID  A.  HALL.  25244-8580 
JERRY  W.  HALL.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
WILLARD  O.  HALL.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
TIMOTHY  C.  HALSTROM.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
EDWARD  J.  HAMILTON.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JAMES  D  HAMILTON.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ODES  W   HAMILTON.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
THLTIMAN  B  HAMPTON.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
LARRY  D.  HANDLEY.  3S7-83-5535 
JUDY  E.  HANNA.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
DONALD  E.  HANSON.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ROBERT  E.  HANSON.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
GARY  M   HARA.  ST5-80-0831 
JOHNNY  L.  HARDEMAN.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JAMES  H.  HARMON.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ROBERT  B.  HARPER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
WILLIAM  L.  HARPER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
WILLIAM  W.  HARPER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JOE  E.  HARRIS.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ROGENA  O.  HARRIS.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
BRINTON  K.  HARRISON.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JAMES  H  HARRISON.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
BERNADINE  HARRITY.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
EARL  W   HARTER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
FRANK  G.  HARTLEROAD.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
LAWRENCE  W   HARTMAN.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
BRUCE  S  HASLAM.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
WILLIAM  K.  HASSELL.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
DONALD  J.  HASSIN.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
WILLIAM  H.  HATFIELD.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
WADE  B.  HAUBERT.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
DONALD  R.  HAWKINS.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JOHN  D.  HAWTHORNE.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
THOMAS  H   HAYNES.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
DIANE  M.  HEADSTBOM.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
STEVEN  R  HEALD.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
LAWRENCE  W   HEBEN.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
GILBERT  F.  HEDRICK.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
RICHARD  E.  HEIDT.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JOHN  W.  HEIMKE.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ROGER  W.  HEINS.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MERLE  H.  HELD.  JR.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
RALPH  B.  HEMPHILL.  248-84-725S 
GEORGE  B   HENDRICKS.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JOHN  J    HENDRICKSON.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JOHN  A   HENSON.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ROBERT  F.  HERBIN,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
PATRICK  R  HERON,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
STEPHEN  HERRDJOTON.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JOHN  C.  HIBB8.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
LEE  E.  HICKLIN.  lU.  XXX-XX-XXXX 


BEN  F.  mCKS.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JAMES  P.  HICKS,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
NORRIS  B.  HIGDON.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
NORMAN  N.  HILL.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
RICHARD  G  HILL.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
WILLIAM  J.  HILL.  433-7(^^745 
LARRY  R  HILLMAN.  515-53-e»43 
MARTIN  T  HINE8.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MARIANOO   HIN0J08A.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
WILLIS  L.  HINTZ.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
FENTON  D.  HIR8CHI.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JERRY  L  HntSCHI.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
GENE  R.  HODGSON.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
FRANCIS  J.  HOERSTER.  483-56-UlS 
GARY  F.  HOGAN.  388-53-24(8 
JAMES  M   HOGAN.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JOHN  C  HOGAN.  a6»-38-4719 
LOUIS  L.  HOOUE.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MICHAEL  H.  HOHF.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ANTONIO  F.  HOLLAND.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
THOMAS  A.  HOLMER.  436-70^883 
JOSEPH  M.  HOLOBINKO.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
DAVID  J   HONEi'CUTT.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
CLAIRE  L  HOPKINS.  430-73-53n 
LEWIS  B  HOPPER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
FREDERICK  R  HORN.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ROBERT  M   HORNER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
RICHARD  A   HORTON  XXX-XX-XXXX 
RODERICK  A.  HOSLER  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ROSS  C  HOUSER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
BRUCE  E  HOWARD.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
DAN  R  HOWARD.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
WILLIAM  E  HOWARD.  425-88-51:6 
FRANK  H   HOWE.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ERIC  HUCKABEE.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JOHN  J.  HUNT.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
THOMAS  W.  HUNT.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
DENNIS  J.  HUPP.  213-43-7T76 
THOMAS  P.  HUSSEY.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
PERRY  E.  HUTCHISON.  525-93-4S80 
JAMES  W.  HUTT8.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
DEAN  E.  HYDE.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
NORMAN  L.  HYNDMAN.  316-63-0(30 
RANDALL  O.  IHMB.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
STEVEN  DCEBE.  Sa»-03-8876 
JOSEPH  M.  INGRAM.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
HARRY  M.  IRELAND.  383-03-08(7 
JOHN  K   IRELAND.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JOHN  C   IRVINE.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
RBOINALO  J   IR\1NE.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JAMES  R.  IRVINO.  51»-S6-817S 
ROBERT  C  IRVINO.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JOHN  B.  rVES.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
CLIBURN  D.  IZASD.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
TYGHE  L.  JACK.  317-83-4(73 
JAMEB  B.  JACKSON.  41»«-MU 
JAMBS  K.  JACKSON.  M»-«>-«IM 
THOMAS  B.  JACKSON.  V»  8C  HI  15 
THOMAS  J.  JACKSON.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JOHN  W.  JACOBS.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JAY  K.  JACX3B8MUHLEN.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
DONALD  A.  JACOBSON.  517-44-01(1 
JERRY  O.  JAMES.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MICHAEL  A.  JANOVICZ.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
FRANK  V.  JA8IN8KI.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
BARRY  K.  JENKINS.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
FRANK  M   JENK8.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ROY  J  JENSEN.  50-84-6475 
MICHAEL  P.  JESTER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JAMES  D.  JINKINS.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ANTHONY  A.  JOACHIM.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ROBERT  W.  JOHANSON,  028-36-2(78 
ALAN  W.  JOHNSON.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
CLYDE  H.  JOHNSON.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
KENT  L.  JOHNSON.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
LAMESE  M.  JOHNSON.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
LARRY  L.  JOHNSON.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
PHnXIP  G.  JOHNSON.  446-48-3(5( 
ROBERT  M  JOHNSON.  4O4-76-0S31 
VINCENT  P  JOHNSON.  1(0-36-3157 
WILLIAM  G  JOHNSON.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
CECIL  B.  JONES.  5(7-08-0(76 
CHRISTOPHER  JONES.  a36-34-<7M 
JERRY  L.  JONES.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
PAUL  L  JONES.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MARK  T.  JOOSSE.  387-53-333S 
DALE  R  JOROENSEN.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
DAVID  R.  JOROENSEN,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JOSEPH  C.  JOYCE.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
KENNETH  E.  JUELL.  50S-56-7379 
ANTHONY  M   JUNIKER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JAMES  R.  KAHL.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ANTHONY  J   KALKUS.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
THEODORE  E.  KANE.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
THOMAS  W  KANE.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
LARRY  R.  KANZLER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
GBOROE  K   KAPP.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JAKOB  J   KAPP.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ROBERT  E.  KAUFFMAN.  M7-54-36e6 
AUGUSTUS  J.  KEAT.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
TERRY  L  KECK.  46448-8065 
JACKIE  F.  KEEL.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MICHAEL  J.  KEENAN.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
KENNETH  C.  KEENER.  290-43-58(7 
JAMES  J   KEENEY.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
HAROLD  E  KEETON.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
LEWIS  W   KELLER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
EDWARD  V.  KELLY.  123-3t-7W 
RANDAL  L.  KENNEDY.  4U-41-IH1 
MICHAEL  T.  KENNEY.  18fr-4»-n6t 
RALPH  J.  KETRON.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
DAVID  L.  KEYS.  SU-43-T814 
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MICHAEL 

LLOVDB 

OARV  A 

JAMES  H 

JOHN  H 

DANIEL 

MICHAEL 

CARROLL 

BRL'NO  J 

JOHNR 

OBOROEF 

NOBUO 

FREDERIC 

ROBERT 

ARTHUR 

RALPH  H 

LARRY 

OLENN  Y 

KENNETH^ 

RICHARD 

RICHARD 

ROOEK  W 

RICHARD 

CHARLES 

EDWARD, 

MICHAEL 

MARTDIJ 


KT  f ADA. 


K  UEIN. 


9. 


L  a-ER. ; 


L  IW. 


JAMES  A 

THOMAS 

STEPHEN^. 

MICHAEL 

DIARMID 

RUSSELL  kC 

LINDA  L. 

CHARLES^ 

BLAIR  W 

VERNON 

LAWRXN<ft 

NORINXC 

JOHNr 

ANTHCnrslj 


I. 
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KiEREN.  xn-M-im 

nLLES.a»-3t-til2 
R  no.  23S-7S-T0B 
ONO.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
S«0-7J-7M1 
K^INMONTH.  ¥r-m-3N0 
KI?<XADE.  M*-a*-as90 
KIRBY,  2<l-74-7»ri 
LIRSCH.  341-0-S3M 
KITCHENS.  417-M-19W 
KITE.  J27-7J-757« 
.  i7V»-«M0 
KLEIHAUER.  360-4i-a273 

KLINE.  iaO-«>-72«< 
CNIOHT.  Me-»4-M79 

2SO-M-5133 
COBAYASm.  57»-5»-388i 
KOLBCN.  »3-38-«lM 
KOTH.  50S-M-8031 
KRAHN.  ia»-42-3211 
lOtETTZBERO.  S7(MS-'l83a 
I  KREUTZER.  SS-62-482S 
I  KRIVCHER.  iia-l^-OMl 
KRONHOLM.  0Oi-M-«n6 
1   KRLGER.  47J-W-0481 
KUHAR.  Xa-»-MM 
KURTZ.  «3-W-8133 
KV'ESETH.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
.ABRADOR.  S84-5S-3434 
LABRIE.  5ia-43-t8U 
JlCKEY.  M0-5«-3S76 
LAFON.  2SS-78-3il6 
,AIPPLY.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
LAKE.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
■,  LALLY.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ANCASTER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
H^HD.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
LANE.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
LANE.  470-53-IT74 
LANE.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
LANG.  47i-80-16«5 
LANODON.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
LANIER.  4»-«-779e 
O   LAPORTE.  211-40-lMO 
El  LAPP.  (»3~3t-23M 

LARRI\'EE.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
AS8EN  XXX-XX-XXXX 
LAS8ITER.  567-46-O0l» 
LATHAM.  32S-3»-e756 
[   LATHEROW.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
LATHREM.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
G   LATIMER.  I34-36-2844 

XXX-XX-XXXX 
LAUGHLIN.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
LAUOLAUO.  57»-6«-6473 
JR.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
LEAVELLE.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
LEBLANC.  436-66-246S 
SZ.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
.EE.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
LEE  XXX-XX-XXXX 
LEEPER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
LEIBROCK.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
.ElKER.  14l-t3-43»4 
JUNES.  46»-6a-0«)0 
LEISTER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
LELAND.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
LEMKE.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
LEMON.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
LEN1HAN.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
LEONARD.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
XXX-XX-XXXX 
.EVANDOSKI.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
I  LEWIS.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
M   LEWIS.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
LEWIS  XXX-XX-XXXX 
XXX-XX-XXXX 
L|EBENTHAL.  281-I0-«02 
XXX-XX-XXXX 
.XXX-XX-XXXX 
JLES.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
UNDAUER.  04^-44-0891 
I^ENWEBER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
LINKE.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
LINN.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
LISY.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
.ITTLE.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
LITTLE.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JTTON.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
LTVINOSTON.  5S0-86-94S2 
XXX-XX-XXXX 
LOCKHART.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
L0O8DON.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
LOHSEN.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
LONG.  390-4^1758 
LONG.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

XXX-XX-XXXX 
LOLDERMILK.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
LOVELADY  XXX-XX-XXXX 
LUBIN.  270-5O-40S9 
».  LUCAS.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
LUCEY.  0S7-36-583O 
.  LUI.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
.UNDBERG.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

LYKE8.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
4ACDERMID.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MACDONALD.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MACINTYRE.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MADDEN.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MaOOIOLINO.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MAJEWBKI.  3*3-53-7965 


AimtnR< 

ENRIQUE 

DAMON  V 

DAVID  N 

WALTER  I 

JAMES  E 

ALESON  I 

STEPHEN 

ROGER  J 

JOHNW 

DONALD' 

JAMES  D 

WILLIAM 

THOMAS 

DONALD! 

CHARLES 

JONATHA  r 

CHARLES 

WILLIAM 

CRAIG  T 

RONALD  C 

CHARLES 

RUSSELL 

HAROLD t 

LAWRENCj: 

EARLE 

THOMAS  : 

ANTONIO 

JOHNL 

CLYDE  M 

EDWARD 

DAVID  O. 

JAMES  R 

ROBERT  1 

DANIEL  M 

LARRY  R 

DAVID  C 

BRIAN  A 

MICHAEL 

BERNNIE 

KENNETH^ 

LARRY D 

ROBERT. 

WILLIAM 

JOHNR 

MICHAEL 

CHARLES 

FREDRia 

WILLIAM 

GLEN  E 

DALEL 

KENNETrtLIESCHEIDT, 


L  •3H. 


L  CH. 


l;  le. 


ERICA 

EDDIE  W 

ROBERT 

ROBERT 

8TE\'EN  I 

RONALD ( 

ROBERT  1 

GARY  W 

SHELBY  I 

DAVID  K 

LAURA  L 

JOHNH 

THOMAS  I 

RONALD  I 

RICHARD 

JAMES  R 

RALPH  D 

CHARLESLOUDERMILK . 


1  x)yD. 


ISMAEL  MALDONAOO.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
STEVE  O   MANKOWSKI.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
DOROTHEA  E.  MANN,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
RICHARD  A   MANSKE,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JOHN  A   MANTOOTH,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ROBERT  B  MARBERT,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MICHAEL  K   MARIELLA,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
FRANCIS  C  MARD40.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
BRIAN  A.  MARIS.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JANET  V.  MARK.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
DONALD  R.  MARKUS.  Zn-53-0649 
THOMAS  A.  MARR.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MARION  D  MARSH.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
HERSCHEL  MARSHALL.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
THEODORE  F   MARTENS.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
PAUL  E  MARTH.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
DARRELL  R  MARTIN.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
DONALD  D  MARTIN,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
DONALD  W.  MARTIN.  40»-80-8794 
FREDERICK  B   MARTIN.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
GEORGE  K   MARTIN.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JAMES  C  MARTIN.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JEFFREY  MARTIN.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MICHAEL  A,  MARTIN.  S85-32-9335 
RONALD  E  MARTIN.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
RL'BY  I   MARTIN,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MARTIN  MARTINEZ.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
FRANK  A.  MASCARO.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ROY  L.  MASENOALE.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
RAYMOND  C  MASON.  22S-6J-66S0 
CLAYBORNE  MASTERS.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
DANA  C   MATHER,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
GARY  E  MATHEWSON,  lOCMO-8374 
RICHARD  C  MATHIS.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JOE  W   MATLOCK.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
GARY  D  MAT80N.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
NEAL  A   MATTHEWS.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
DANIEL  MATUSIEWICZ.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MARIAN  D.  MAY.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MITCHELL  S  MAYER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
DAVID  F   MAYEUX.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JOSEPH  D  MAYNARD.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
THOMAS  L.  MAYS.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MICHAEL  MAZZAREIXA.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
RICHARD  T  MAZZONE.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
LOUIS  G   MCAFOOS,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
GEORGE  E,  MCCALL.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
EDWARD  B  MCCAUL.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
CECIL  M   MCCLENAN.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MICHAEL  MCCLENDON.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
RICHARD  MCCLINTOCK.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
LEO  F  MCCLOSKEi'.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
WILLIAM  MCCLOSKEY.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
GEORGE  M   MCCLURE.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
LAWRENCE  MCCOLLUM.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MARK  C  MCCONNELL.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ROBERT  W   MCCORD.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
BRENDA  8.  MCCOY.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ALVIN  L.  MCCRAY.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
LYNN  C.  MCCULLOCH.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
DAVID  F.  MCDERMOTT.  545-74-49S7 
ROBERT  W.  MCELWAIN.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
CARY  D.  MCFADDEN.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
THOMAS  G  MCFADDEN.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JAMES  T.  MCGEE.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ALLAN  L.  MCKINNEY.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
WILLI  M  L,  MCKNIGHT.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JAMES  D.  MCMAHON.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
WILLIAM  MCMONAGLE.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
KENNETH  C  MCNABB.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MALCOM  D  MCNAYLOR.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JAMES  D  MCNEIL.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JOHN  F   MCNEILL.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ROBERT  T  MEADOWS.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
GLADSTONE  C   MECHER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
STEVEN  M   MEDORI  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JERRY  L  MEEHAN.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JOSEPH  L  MEELER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
KENNETH  MEHRINGER.  197-43-14S4 
REMO  J.  MELCHIORI.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JULIAN  C.  MELL.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ABRAHAM  J.  MENSCH.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
CHARLES  L.  MERCIER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
DENNIS  W  MEREDITH.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
LARRY  E  MERRITT.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JOSEPH  K  MERTON.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MERLIN  M   METCALFE.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ST-i^NLEy  A  METZGER,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
HERBERT  L  MEYER,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ROBERT  E  MEYER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JOHN  W  MICHAEL.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
RICHARD  MICKELSON.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
NICHOLAS  J   MICGANS.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
DENNIS  G.  MICL.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
CHARLES  T  MILLER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
DAVID  O  MILLER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ERNEST  A  MILLER  2«6-«4-«474 
GUY  E.  MILLER,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ROBERT  E  MILLER,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ROBERT  M   MILLER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
THOMAS  F  MILLER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
WILLIAM  J.  MILLER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JEFFREY  A.  MILLMAN.  143-36-47X 
MELVIN  W  MITCHELL,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
TERRY  L.  MITTEN,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
GERHAR  MITTERMAIER,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
RUSSELL  W.  Mn'AKE.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MICHAEL  J   MOCEK.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JEREMIAH  B  MONK.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ROY  L.  MONTAGUE.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ADVILLE  MONTGOMERY.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ROBERT  L.  MOODY.  XXX-XX-XXXX 


CHARLES  L  MOORE.  236-73-Sm 
LYLE  R,  MOORE.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
DAVID  F.  MORADO.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ARTHUR  D.  MORGAN.  536-1»-MM 
DANIEL  J   MORGAN.  307-S»-2MT 
DAVID  R.  MORGAN.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
PHIUP  G   MORIARTY.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
TIMOTHY  J   MORIARTY,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
OBED  A.  MORLEY   XXX-XX-XXXX 
RONALD  A   MORRELL.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MARTIN  S.  MORRIS.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MICHAEL  A   MORRIS.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ROBERT  P.  MORROW  XXX-XX-XXXX 
WAYNE  A.  M08ELEY-.  5*7-01-0296 
GARY  L.  MOSER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ROBERT  E  MOSHER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
RICHARD  W   M08KAL.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
CLIFFORD  J   MOSLEY.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
RICHARD  A.  MOSMAN.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
PETER  M.  MOTT.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
DONALD  A.  MOULTON.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
DALE  B.  MOWRY.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
GERALD  N.  MUIR.  561-70^138 
THOMAS  E.  MULHEARN.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
DAVID  J.  MUMMA.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
GARY  D.  MUNDINGER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MICHAEL  J   MUNDT,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
RICHARD  H   MUNSON.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
KENT  MURATA.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
KENNETH  D  MURPHY.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
PATRICIA  A  MURPHY.  r7-90-SI21 
WILLIAM  C  MURRAY.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
WILUAM  P,  MURRAY.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
GARY  A.  MUSGRAVE.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
RONALD  D.  MYERS.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
THOMAS  E   MYERS.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
GORDON  B   MYOTT,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ALPHONSE  NACLERIO.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JAMES  C.  NANNOS.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MICHAEL  P,  NASH.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
RONALD  J.  NASH.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ANDREW  NAT8I08.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ROGER  H   NEEFE,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
EDWARD  J.  NEIL.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
WILLIAM  E  NELSON.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MAX  J   NEPPEX.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
CHARLES  R  NESSMITH.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JOHN  O  NEWLOVE.  JR.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
EDDIE  L  NEWMAN.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
RANDALL  H.  NEWMAN.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
CHARLES  E.  NEWPORT.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JOEL  B  NEWTON.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
CHARLES  D  NICHOLS.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
LEONARD  NICHOLSON.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JAMES  M.  NICKELL.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
DARRYL  B.  NDCON.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
BEVERLY  S.  NOLAND.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MICHAEL  E  OAKES.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
GEORGE  T  OBRIEN.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MICHAEL  J.  OBRIEN.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
RAYMOND  J.  OBRIEN,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
WILLIAM  M  OCONNOR.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JACK  D  ODEN.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
EMMETT  N  OHARE.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
RANCEFORD  OKADA.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
REED  C.  OLSON,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
WALTER  G  0PANA8ET8.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
WILLIAM  N  OROSZ.  JR.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
WILLA  W  OROURKE,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
STEPHEN  T  OSBORNE,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JAMES  A,  OSMAN,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
NICHOLAS  08TAPENKO.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
EDWARD  C.  OTTO.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
CHARLES  A  OWENS.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
RALPH  T.  OWENS.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ANOEL  I.  PABON.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
WILLIAM  R  PADGETT,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
KESTA8  A   PALULONIS.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
FRED  D.  PALUMBO.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
THOMAS  A  PAONE.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
SALVATO  PAPPALARDO.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
DOMINIC  A.  PARIS.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JOHN  C.  PARSONS.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
PAUL  R.  PARSONS.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
GEORGE  R   PATRICK.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
GARRY  D.  PATTERSON.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JAMES  L  PATTERSON.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JOHN  E   PATTERSON  XXX-XX-XXXX 
HERBERT  R  PAULING.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
KENNETH  D  PAULSON,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
CHARLES  R  PEARRE.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
CHARLES  F  PEARSON,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
DAVID  M   PEAT,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
RICHARD  E  PECK.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JAY  R.  PENNDORF.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
WILLIAM  M   PENROD.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JOSEPH  A   PEOPLES.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JOHNNY  L.  PERDUE.  4«4-7»-5790 
NORDIN  A   PEREZ.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
GUSTAV  J.  PERSON.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
WENTON  W.  PETERS.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
DOUGLAS  T  PBTTERSON,  472-54^335 
WILLIAM  M   PETULLO.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
HARRY  J    PHILIPS.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MARK  A.  PHILLIPS.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
GARY  G.  PICKENTAUOH.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JOHN  D   PICKERING.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
WILLIAM  J   PIEPER  XXX-XX-XXXX 
GUY  L  PIERCE.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MICHAEL  L  PIERCE.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
STEPHEN  H  PIERCE.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
LARRY  G.  PIERSON.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
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MARVIN  W   PIERSON.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
DOMINIC  E   PILERI.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JAMES  P   PINTO.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
WILLIAM  B.  PITTMAN.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
HENRY  C  PITTS.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ROBERT  L.  PITTS.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
RUSSELL  A   POLLARD.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ROBERT  A.  POLLMANN.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MICHAEL  PONICHTERA.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ALFRED  E   POOLE.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
THOMAS  G  POPE.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
J06EP  PORROVECCHIO.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ROBERT  E.  PORTER,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ALBERT  J.  PORTO.  075-44-92U 
STEVEN  M.  POST.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
THOMAS  A  POST.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ROBERT  J.  POSTER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
DAVID  L  POTTER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
WILLLAM  A,  POWELL.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
DONALD  A   POWERS.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JOHN  D   POWERS.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ROBERT  W.  PRASIL.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ROBERT  H.  PRATT.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
WAYNE  A.  PRATT.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
THOMAS  J,  PRE8L0W,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JOSEPH  R,  PRESTON.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
FRANK  W   PRICE.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
HINTON  A   PRICE.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MELVIN  E,  PRICE.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
SAMUEL  M   PRICE,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
LENDON  N   PRIDGEN,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JOHN  E  PROVINSICi',  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MAUREEN  PRYOR.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
DUANE  M.  PUFPAFF.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MICHAEL  L.  QUALL8.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ROBERT  A.  QUALLS.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ALLAN  B.  QUIAT.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
GARY  A  QUICK.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
RODNEY  T.  QUINN,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
RAFAEL  H  QUINTERO.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
CHARLES  J   RACINE,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
WILLIAM  R.  RADFORD.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
BRIAN  C.  RAGLAND.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
BILL  O.  RAMIREZ.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
RAFAEL  H   RAMIREZ.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
HENRY  D  RAMM.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MIOU  RAMOSOUVERAS,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
EDWARD  A  RAM8AUR.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JERRY  B  RANIA,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
WILLIAM  O.  RANSON.  529-68-2S70 
FREDRICK  L.  RAY,  262-98-1S34 
LONNIE  E.  RAYBURN,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
CURT  M.  READ.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
RONALD  H.  READ.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JOHN  F.  REALS.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
CLYDE  W   RECTOR,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JOHN  REDELSPEROER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JAMES  F   REECE,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JOHN  J   REECE,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
VINCENT  P  REEFER  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JOSEPH  P  REGAN.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JOHN  R  REID.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
RICHARD  Q  REID.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
WALTER  REIFSNYDER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
SCOTT  C.  REINERT,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
DANNY  C  REINKE.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ANTHONY  M.  REKA8.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ARTHUR  REYNOLDS.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
DEREK  J   REYNOLDS.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JOEL  R  RHOADES.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JAMES  R   RHODES.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JOSEPH  C.  RICCIO.  JR.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JAMES  C,  RICE.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
RODERICK  RICHARDS.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ANDREW  RICHARDSON.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
HENRY  O  RICHARDSON.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
PAUL  N.  RICKEY.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
GERALD  L  RIPPY.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MARTIN  8  RI8HER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ANGEL  M.  RIVERA,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
FRANCISCO  J   RIVERA,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
DANIEL  J.  ROACH.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JAMES  M   ROBBINS.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
DANIEL  S  ROBERTS.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
HAROLD  H  ROBERTS.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JOHN  A.  ROBERTS.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JON  H.  ROBINETT.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
RICHARD  C  ROBINS   066-IO-4358 
ROBERT  G  ROBINSON,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
THOMAS  D  ROBINSON.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
RICHARD  ROB18CHEAU.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
DAVID  ROCKEFELLER.  086-I2-88O2 
STEVEN  P  RODERMLT^D.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
VICTOR  L.  RODRIGUEZ.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
GORDON  W  ROGERS.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JOHN  M  ROGERS.  407-66  27S7 
WILLIAM  T  ROGERS.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
WAYNE  O  ROHDE.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
.  JAMES  L  ROHRBAUGH.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JAMES  N.  ROLAND,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
BOBBY  R  ROLLER,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
FRANK  1.  ROMANO.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
RODGER  D  ROMANS.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
EDWARD  P  RONAYNE.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JAMES  T.  ROOT.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JOHN  D.  ROPER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
GEOROE  P  ROSE,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
CYNTWA  Y.  ROSS,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ROBERT  O.  ROSS.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
GABY  L.  ROTH.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
RUSSELL  P.  ROUS.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ntANKLIN  D.  ROZIER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
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RONALD  RUCXDESCHEL.  083-38-147* 
RONALD  RUS8EL.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JOSEPH  A.  RUSSO.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MICHAEL  J.  RUSSO.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
STEPHEN  A.  RUSSUM,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
FRANK  J  RUVIO.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MICHAEL  W  RYAN.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JOHN  F   RYBICKI.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
THOMAS  P,  RYTERSKE.  399^3-1281 
LADISLAUS  8ACHARKO,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
CHARLES  R.  SACRISON.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
RONALD  W   SAEGER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MILES  T  SAKAOUCHI,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JEFFERY  M.  SAKAI.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
VIROIL  D.  SALMONS.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
PAUL  W.  8ALVA0N1.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
GAETANO  SAMMARTANO.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
BILLY  N.  SANDFORD.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
WILLIAM  R  SANNER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
IRENIO  SANNICOLA8,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JAMES  A   SANSONE.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
RONALD  D  SARHAD.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
STE\'EN  F  SATERLIE.  47f-58-4020 
RICHARD  SAUERBIER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ANDRE  P  SAXTON.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JOHN  F.  SCANLON,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JAMES  M.  8CHAEFER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JAMES  L  SCHAFER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
STEVEN  SCHEUMAN^N.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
DONALD  C   SCHILLING,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
PETER  W,  SCHMIDT,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ROBERT  D  SCHMIDT.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
CHARLES  F  8CHMIT.  15(^8-6568 
GORDON  S   SCHOLLER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
RICHARD  8CHROEDER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
TERRY  J  SCHROEDER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
BRIAN  SCHUCHHARDT.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
DENNIS  R   SCHUTT.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ROBERT  8CHWARTING  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JAMES  A   SCHWARTZ.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
GEORGE  A   8CHWENK.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ANTHONY  J.  SCIACCA.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
GREGORY  A.  SCOTT.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JAMES  8  SCOTT.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
WILFORD  J   SCOTT.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
TERRY  L.  SCRIVNER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
DAVID  C  SEIBERT,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
WALTER  R  8EIFRIED,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
WILLL\M  L  SELLS.  JR.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ROBERT  L  SELSER,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ROBERT  J   8E8TERAK,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
THEODORE  J.  SETTLE.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
FREDER  SHACKELFORD.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
THOMAS  H  SHAR.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
EARL  S,  SHAVER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
GREGORY  B  SHELBY.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JAMES  F  SHIGLEY.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
SAMUEL  M.  SHILLER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
BYRON  E,  SHORT.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
DAVID  T  SHORTER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
GEORGE  D.  SHULL.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ROBERT  J.  SILVA.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
THEODORE  D   SILVA.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
WARREN  SILVXRBERO.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JOHN  R  SIMECKA.  50e-46-e2«3 
RICHARD  L.  SIMPSON,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
RICHARD  T.  SINOR.  445-50-7rO 
RANDALL  K.  SISULAK.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
DENNIS  L   SKONECZKA.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
NICHOLAS  SKOUTELAS.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
GARY  F.  SLANOA,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
RICHARD  M   SLAVIN.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
THOMAS  D.  8LEAR.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
NEIL  F   SLEEVI.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
GEORGE  T,  SLONE,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ROBERT  H   SMILEY.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
BRIAN  J  SMITH.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
CLYDE  A.  SMITH.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
DE8AU88URE  D  SMITH.  258-70*298 
EDWIN  O  SMITH,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
GEORGE  J   SMITH.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
LILBURN  G,  SMITH,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
PAUL  8,  SMITH.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
PETER  O   SMITH.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ROBERT  M.  SMITH.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
TERRENCE  J,  SMITH.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
STANLEY  L.  SNIFF.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ALAN  E.  SOMMERFELD.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
HUGH  S  SOMSEN.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
LEO  P.  SOPICKI.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
LAWRENCE  J,  SOUZA.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
CHARLES  L.  SPARKS.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JOHN  E.  SPEARMAN.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JAMES  B  SPENCER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ROBIN  S,  SPOFFORD.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
DANIEL  S   SPRING,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
KARL  R.  SPRINGER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JAMES  M.  8T  GERMAIN.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
LARRY  T  STAFFORD,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JOHN  J.  STANKIEWICZ.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
GARY  G.  STANKO.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
NANCY  8  STANLEY.  XXX-XX-XXXX      . 
WILLIAM  STAPLETON.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
KENNETH  L.  STARR.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
DAVID  J.  STEFFEN.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
THOMAS  D  STEMPSON.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
WINSLOW  A.  STETSON.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JAMES  M   STEWART.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
RICHARD  W.  STEWART.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
WILLIAM  E.  STIDHAM.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
CHARLES  C.  ST  JOHN,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
WILLUM  R.  STOCKTON.  XXX-XX-XXXX 


CHARLES  R.  STONE,  flg-38  8U0 
WILLIAM  J.  STRANGE.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ROBERT  A.  STRANKO,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
THOMAS  C  STREDWICK,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
WILLIAM  A.  8TULL.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
OERRY  L,  8UCHANEK.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
HOWARD  T  8UGAI.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
TERRY  A  SUNDERLAOE.  3a8-40-7m 
THOMAS  W  8W ANSON.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JOSEPH  O.  SWBGER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
SUSAN  L.  SWTTZER.  548-83-833* 
JACKIE  S  SWOPE.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ROBERT  C   SZILAGYI.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
GLEN  D,  SZYCHOWSKI.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
WnXLAM  TACKENBERO.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ORBQO  A.  TAKAMURA.  59»-73-0e»4 
ROBERT  T  TAPP.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
RICHARD  C.  TARIC8KA.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ROBERT  M.  TAWES.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
CHARLES  E  TAYLOR.  1.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
DANIEL  J.  TAYLOR,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
EUGENE  A.  TAYLOR.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
HAROLD  J.  TAYLOR.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
RICHARD  W.  TAYLOR.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
DICK  E.  TEETERS.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
KENNETH  M  TENNO.  575-9&-*«84 
BENNY  M.  TERRELL.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
DAVID  A.  TESNOW.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
PAUL  J.  TETLACK.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
BRENT  A.  THEnjNO.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
DAVID  E.  THOMPSON.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JOHN  0  THOMPSON,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JOHNNY  D.  THOMPSON,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
PAUL  W.  THOMPSON.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
PETER  C.  THOMPSON.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
RANDOLPH  THOMPSON.  267-a8-0m 
RICHARD  W.  THOMPSON.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
LEWIS  C,  THORNBERRY.  415-a»-8*I7 
CHARLES  B  THORNELL.  3*4-«8-1470 
JOHN  L  THORNTON.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MICHAEL  R  THORPE.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
THOMAS  S  THORPE.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
GARY  L.  TIDWELL,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MICHAEL  A  TIER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
LAWRENCE  J.  TOMAN.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
RIOOBERTO  TORRES.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ROBERT  L  TORRES.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
PETER  V  TRAIN.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
RONALD  B  TRAVIS.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ROBERT  O   TREOASKIS,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JOHN  L  TREVEY,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
CHARLES  1  TRICKEY.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
DAVID  W  TRIMELONI.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
WILLIAM  P  TROY,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
CLIFFORD  L  TRUITT.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
LARRY  A.  TRUJILLO.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ORRIN  A.  TRYON,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
CHARLES  8.  TS0N08.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
DANIEL  L.  TURNER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
DANIEL  D  TUTTLE.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
GARY  8  TYER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JOSEPH  8  Ti'SON.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ROBERT  J,  UDLAND.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
RONALD  M   UJITYE.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JOHN  E.  UXER.  JR.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
KEN  J.  VAHLE.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
DENN  VANDENBLOOMEN.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
WILLIAM  F.  VANHORNE.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ROBERT  W.  VANMETER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JAMES  L  VANOVER,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MARTIN  O.  VANSCOTER   XXX-XX-XXXX 
LOUIS  G,  VA8SILAKOS,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
CHARLOTTE  E  VAUGHN.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
EZEQUIEL  VAZQUEZ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
WILLIAM  A.  VEITCH.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
BRUNO  R.  VELASQUEZ.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ERIC  B.  VERMILUON.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
HANS  A.  VERSDAHL.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
LARRY  O.  VEZINA.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
SHELOEN  M   VIE.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
BERT  P  VIETA.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
BARBARA  O   VISE.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
CHARLES  G.  VOELKER,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
DOUGLAS  J.  VOGEL.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ROGER  C.  VOGEL.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
PIERRE  A.  VOISARD.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
THOMAS  E  VOLKMANN,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
CHARLES  K.  WAGENER,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MICHAEL  S  WAITE,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
C.  8  WAKEFIELD  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MARTIN  H  WALKER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MATILDA  L  WALKER   XXX-XX-XXXX 
NORMAN  O   WALKER,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
WESLEY-  F.  WALKER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
RICHARD  A.  WALTER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ELYSEG.  WANDER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
LOUIS  P.  WARCHOT.  II   XXX-XX-XXXX 
GARY  C  WARD.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
RICHARD  E  WARD,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ROGER  L  WARD.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
HOWARD  L  WARDELL.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JANET  N,  WATFORD.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
GEORGE  R.  WATKINS,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
GERALD  L.  WATNE.  517-54-1(88 
DAVID  M.  WATSON.  414-86-52W 
JIMMY  L.  WATSON.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
RICHARD  K  WATTS.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
STEPHEN  C.  WAXMAN   XXX-XX-XXXX 
CHARLE  WEATHERFORD.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
RANDAL  WEATHERHEAD.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
LONNIE  J   WEIAVER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
DANIEL  A.  WEBB.  436-74-OI0O 
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8  WEEKS.  JR.  TM-n-mH 

B.  ao-aa-Kti 

N.  WEIOHTON, 
E  WEISS.  1« 
WELCH.  M&-M-r7S6 
.  WELCH.  22»-14-0a«7 
E.  Wn<OER.  3D1-<S-25S2 

.wEST.tD-m-fnt* 

D  WEST.  S13-»«-7(n2 
E.  WEST  M>-4«-4110 
WX8TROM.  «l-«4-33M 

A.  WHATLEY   57»-»4-H7J 
B  WHEELER.  23»-7t-77M 

WHITE.  514-M-33SI 
K.  WHITE.  (Ml-»-«8fli 
.  WHITE.  53S-44-47B 
.  WHITHAM.  314-W-2SW 
A.  WHITMIRE.  423-a6-S134 

WHTTMORE.  23&-6»-M33 
irHITTINOTON.  128-71-7K7 
W.  WIDDEN.  S31-44-I0R 

wiDDicoMBE.  sia-6a-3:i* 

WILLARD.  3ei-l4-0«7 
M   WILLIAMS.  363-38-7SS3 

wiLUAMs.  «a6-a*-i4ia 
J  WILLIAMS.  3w-ga-«M 
WILUAMS.  M»-M-S6S2 
K  WILLIAMS.  Ml-T4-ll)n 
J  WILUAMS.  314-J6-agS3 
A.  WILLIAMS.  ait-tS-SORl 
WILUAM80N.  ai-TJ-7657 
B  WILSON.  lta-¥)-UeB 

wmTH.  m-o-san 

WISEMAN.  S&&-»-Sa70 
L  WITHAM  XXX-XX-XXXX 
J   WLOCH.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
WOHLE.  see-6«-9n8 

woHNER.  2i»-aa-ag» 

J.  WOLSKE.  380-«4-7mE 
L.  WONDER.  307-«-5S3O 
WOOD.  53»-7J-»710 
M  WOOD.  312-SO-0834 
K.  WOODS.  +t«-4»-S0H 
H.  WOODWARD.  136-3t-«S7« 
WfOLVERTON.  40t-«e-a>ll 
WORLEY.  23e-73-ra» 
[.  WRIGHT.  5U-«-2990 
!.  WRIGHT.  HB-«M576 
W  WRIGHT.  7S»-3t-«SSB 
Z.  WRIGHT.  331-«»-7»16 
M.  WYKA.  (nO-«>-SS35 
J.  YATES.  aS-S3-7l)«3 
.  YEN.  S7J-8S-1914 
L.  YOUNG.  430-l»-9aM 

w  YOUNG.  I.  sos-w-aaos 
'  ouNO.  M6-a6-ia2a 
J.  YUSKA.  m-M-aois 

A.  ZAOOER.  163-«>-a245 
ZANIN.  22»-aS-140i 
A.  ZAV08KY.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ZAYDEL.  3M-4S-aR14 
ZECHMAN   2a3-3t-3Tn 
ZERFOSS.  4a6-«0-3797 


IN  THE  ARMY 


THE 
DUTY 
IN  THE 
8ECTIO! 
CERS 

FOR  APfOINTMENT 
ANCE 


IfJLLOWING   NAMED  OFFICERS.   ON  THE   ACTIVE 
FOR  PROMOTION  TO  THE  GRADE  INDICATED 
UNITED   STATES   ARMY   DJ   ACCORDANCE   WITH 
a24.  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE   THE  OFFI- 
D^ICATED  BY  ASTERISK  ARE  ALSO  NOMINATED 
IN  THE  REGULAR  ARMY  IN  ACCORD- 
SECTION  531.  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE: 


L  3T. 


w  mi 


MEDICAL  SERVICE  CORPS 

To  be  major 

WILLIA*  R.  •  ADDISON.  43*-90-»497 
JAMES  I  .  ALARCON.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
WANDA   ILLENHUBERT.  2S»-21-9a77 
DAVID  V  .  •.  ANDERSEN.  521-7«-«470 
BRIAN  I    •.  AN8ELMAN.  307-7S-2883 
JORGE  I  .  •.  APONTE.  S«3-12-3010 
SHAROh  A   BARNES.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
RXOINA  ft.  BASS.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
TIMOTH  r  E  BATEMAN.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
BTEPHE  J  •.  BEARDSLEY.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
CHARLI  3  H.  BENNETT.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
STEVEN  M   BERXOWITZ.  218-M-7883 
EDWARI    B  •   BERNARD.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JILL  M       BERRY.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JAMES  I  I.  •  BOBBTTT.  4*7-94-7830 
MANUEl    R.  *.  BORRELL.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
RICHAR  I  H.  BOR8CHEL.  5«4-m-5808 
MARXR   BRUINS.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
GARY  H  •  BUCK.  22»-<ft-3t86 
H0BER1  L.  •   BULLARD.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
EDITH  >  .  •  CHAMBERLIN.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MARK  A  CHIN.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ERIC  D.    XPRIANO.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
WATNC   V.  CLARK.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JOANNI  L.  DAUOIRDA.  107-SO-0648 
MARK  K   •.  DAVIS.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
PATRIC  :  O.  *.  DEAN.  313-5«-(IM3 
JEPFRI  r  A.  *.  DELLOMO.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
BRIAN  J    •.  DICLANCTA.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
HAROU  C.  •.  DICKENS.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
DENNIS  a.  •.  DOYLE.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JAMES  I  I.  *.  DURAND.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JERRY  1  RVIN.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
DANIEL  D.  EVANS.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
DUANE     .  •.  FLEMMING.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JOHN  B.  POLEY.  387-«-ltB0 


DAVID  E   FULBRIOHT.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JOHN  A   •  OIDDENS.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
DEBBIE  M   GILL.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
STEVEN  R.  OILREATH.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
PATRICIA  L.  •  OOOOINS.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
DONALD  L.  *.  OOODE.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
U8ANNE  O.  •.  GROSS.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
RICHARD  •  GULUCKSON.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ROBERT  D  •   HANDS.  273-52-HB9 
JILLEEN  T  HANLON.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
CHRISTO  HARRINGTON.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
STEVEN  M.  HARTMANN.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
TIMOTHY  C.  •   HARTNETT.  078-O-0S75 
MARK  W   HEOERLE.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
KAYLENE  M   HENSON.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ELIZABETH  •.  HIGGIN8.  1*7-54-7417 
SHEILA  A  •  HOBBS.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ROBERT  A   HOLDEN.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
RAY  E.  HORN.  JR.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
LEONARDO  HUGHES.  244-94- 1202 
WILLARD  L.  *.  KIEFNER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
FRANCIS  W  -.  KLOTZ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
RODNEY  A.  •.  KNUDSON.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
TIMOTHY  E  -.  LAMB.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
VEROEL  C  •   LAYAO.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
RAYNER  B.  LOTTON.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ANGEL  L  LUGO.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
SHIRLEY  M   MABRY.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
GEX>RGE  J.  MAGNON.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ROGER  B  ■  MARCIL.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
LARRY  A.  MARLIN.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
PAMELA  J  •.  MARTIN.  229-9(WM72 
WENDY  L.  •  MARTINSON.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
BEVERLYAN  •.  MAULTSBY.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JOANNE  E.  ♦  MCOOVERN.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
GREGORY  A    MCKEE  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MARX  R   MCLARTY.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MARK  A.  MCPHERSON.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
WALTER  G.  •.  MECZYWOR.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
WILLIAM  J.  *.  MIXllOBEy.  l»-4O-30O« 
KENNETH  A.  •.  MILES.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
KENNETH  N.  MISSLER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
.ALBERT  W.  MORAN.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
LAWRENCE  E.  *  MULLEN.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
GORDON  D.  MURRAY.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
RAYMOND  B.  MURRAY.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JOSEPH  A.  MUSISCA.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ULMONT  C  •.  NANTON.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ROBERT  K.  NEWHOUSE.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
RICHARD  A.  NICHOLS.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
EDSEL  R  •  NICXELL.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
CHARLES  P  OHARA.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JEREMY  L.  0I,SON.  38»^t8-3808 
PATTl  L.  •.  PALMER.  13S-80-3740 
JAMES  C   PARKER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MARY  R.  PARKER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
THERESA  8.  *.  PATTON.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ANGELA  •   PEREIRA.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
HERMAN  F   PETERSON.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
SUSA  PETERSONJONES.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
HARVEXrJ   *   PURTZ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MARILOU  D.  PUTMAN.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
CHERYL  A.  REED.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ANTONIO  F.  •.  REYES.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JAMES  8.  •.  RICE.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
RODGER  J.  RUDOLPH.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MICHAEL  L.  *.  RUSSELL.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
EDWARD  •.  SCHOW ALTER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
PATRICK  G  •   SESTO.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
LAWRENCE  E  •   SHAW.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
DAVID  A   •   SHEETS    151-5(^«389 
ALAN  C.  •  SHERO.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ANDREW  W   •.  SHOOK.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MARK  L.  *.  SILKWOOD.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JOHN  C.  SLATTERY.  13S-«>-eUl 
DAVID  J.  •.  SMITH.  448-4S-8301 
MICHAEL  L.  •   SMITH.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
TIMOTHY  O.  -.  SPROLES.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
DELFINA  A  •.  TOMAINI.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
HELGA  •   VENUS.  XXX-XX-XXXX   . 
VICK  ■.  VE8TALMULF0RD.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
TODD  W.  •  WALKER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ROBERT  V  WARD.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MARY  A.  •.  WARREN.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ANDREW  C.  WHELEN.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JOHN  E.  *.  WILUAMS.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
PATRICK  O.  •.  WILSON.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
WAYNE  R.  •.  WILSON.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
CURTIS  L  *.  YEAGER.  218-SO-3603 

ARMY  MEDICAL  SPECIALIST  CORPS 

To  be  major 

GASTON  P.  •.  BATHALON.  Oa»-53-nOt 
LYNN  L.  *.  BRAINARD.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
STEVEN  D.  HUNTE.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JEREMY  P  •.  HUTTON.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
SUSAN  •.  KRUPENEVICH.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
SARAH  J   •  PIERRE.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
FRANCTS  POTTENOER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
BRUCE  R.  •  REED.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ROBBIN  V.  •  ROWELL.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
PAULA  J.  •.  RUTAN.  o48-01-07»7 
RONALD  W.  •.  SCOTT.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
VICKY  L  *.  THOMAS.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

VETERINARY  CORPS 

To  be  major 

KAREN  L  •  ANDREWS.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
EDWARD  J  DICK.  JR.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
CAROL  L.  *.  EI8ENHAUER.  42»-01-08n 


JEFFREY  H  •  ENGLISH   XXX-XX-XXXX 
JAMES  M.  •   FUDGE.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
BONNIE  J.  •.  MARTIN.  501-«4-«756 
MARK  G.  MENSE.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JAMES  T  •   MILLER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
WILUAM  R  •   PARLETT.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
PAUL  W.  •  SCHMIDT.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
PFTER  *.  8CHULTHEI88.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
STEVEN  W.  •.  TOBUS.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
LORNA  •  VANDERZANDEN.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
DEBBIE  J.  *.  VASUT.  4W-78-8116 
JOHN  R.  *.  WARDLAW.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ROBERT  G.  •.  WEBB.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

ARMY  NURSE  CORPS 

To  be  major 

EUGENE  N.  •  ACOSTA.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JULU  A.  •   ADAMS.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
DONALD T.  ".  ALBEE,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
CYNTHIA  B.  •.  ALOOT.  48^«>-8950 
MATTHEW  J  •   ANDERSON.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
DEBRA  C.  *.  APARICIO.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MARK  E.  *.  ARRINOTON.  5a3-23-2in 
PAUL  8.  •.  ASTPHAN.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
SHARON  M   •  AVERY.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JANET  L.  BABB.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
TONETOO  •   BARRY,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MICHAEL  K  •.  BAYLES.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
LINDA  M.  •   BOWDEN.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
DEBORAH  E.  •.  BRAY.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
LYNN  A.  •.  BRIGGS.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
CYNTHIA  F.  •.  BROWN.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
PBOOY  A.  •.  BRYANT.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JOYCE  W.  *.  BURNS.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JANET  O.  •   BURN8IDE.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
CAROL  J.  •.  BUTORAC.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
FRANZ  K.  •.  BYAR8.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JANICE  E.  *.  CARVER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
VINCENT  L.  •.  CASSANl.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
PATRICE  E.  •  CHANDLER.  490-<>-«743 
ALFREDO  O.  CHAVEZ.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
CATHY  J.  •.  CHESS.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
DEREK  L.  *.  COLE.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JEANNETTE  •.  COMPTON.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
THERESE  A.  •.  CONNER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
BRENDA  C.  •.  CONWAY.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
DAVID  W  ♦.  COOPER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
PORTIA  *.  CORNEUOUS.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
DAVID  A  •  DAVIS.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
RICHARD  P.  DIAZ.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
RICHARD  *.  DICKERSON.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ROBERT  •.  DOMINOUEZ.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
BEVBtLY  J.  •.  DREYER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
EDWARD  W.  •.  DR08T.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
THEODORE  •.  ECKERT.  II.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JENNIFER  M.  •  ECTOR.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
CAROLYN  A.  *.  EDDING8.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MARY  ANN  •.  EDM0ND8ON.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
PEGGY  R.  •.  EMORY.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
PAUL  J.  *.  FANUCCHI.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MELBA  E.  •   FAULK.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ELEANOR  M.  *.  FENNELL.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
HUBERT  M.  *.  FISCHER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ELLEN  E  •.  FORSTER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ANDREA  J.  •.  FULLER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
EDWIN  S.  •.  FULLER.  226-90-423* 
MARTIN  D.  ♦.  GODWIN.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MARY  E  •  GRAHAM.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
SHERIE  •   HAGAHOGSTON.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JAMES  •.  HALUBURTON.  408  94  6904 
JANIE  D  •   HAMILTON.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
PATRICI  •  HARRINGTON.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
CORINNE  M  '  HASLAM.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MARGARET  *.  HAWTHORN'S.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JAMES  R.  •.  HICKEY.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
KATHERIN  HIGHTOWER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MARK  D.  •   HINES.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ANN  K  *.  HOCHHAUSEN.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ANNIE  J.  HOFFMAN.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
DAVID  R  HOFLAND.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JOYCE  A.  *.  HOHNER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
RUFUS  S.  •.  HOWE.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ZORINA  8.  •   INNOCENT.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ANNA  R.  •.  lUNGERlCH.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
PBOOY  J.  •.  IVERSON.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
LILUAN  L.  JENNINGS.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
CAROLYN  J.  *.  JOHNSON.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
EUZABETH  •.  JOHNSON   XXX-XX-XXXX 
TEMP8IE  L.  *.  JONES.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
HYACINTH  J.  •.  JOSEPH.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
AUCE  8.  •.  KAPPNER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
RONALD  8.  •  KEEN.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JUDY  D.  KIDWELL.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
FAITH  D  *.  KLINE.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
PAUL  M.  KONDRAT.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
CAROL  A.  •.  KORODY.  On-56-3788 
FRANCES  E.  *.  KRAMER.  463-914811 
EDGAR  A.  •   LABRADOR.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
HERBERT  J.  *.  LAING.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MARY  I.  •  LAMBERT.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
FRANCINE  M.  •  LEDOUX.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
STEPHEN  W.  •.  LOMAX.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
PATRICIA  A.  *.  MALLEY.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
LAWRENCE  A.  *.  MARQUEZ.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ANGELA  *.  MARTINELLI.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JENNIFER  D  •   MAZZONE.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
PJJIO  •  MCPHERSON.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
AWILDA  MEEKS.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
LYNNE  C.  •.  MEi'ER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
AMELIA  C.  *.  MINTON.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
CONSTANCE  J.  MOORE.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
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DONNA  J.  *.  MOORE.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MICHAEL  L.  MOORE.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ROBIN  M.  •.  MOORE.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
LOUISE  B  •   MOREY.  2»-7B-7348 
JOHN  H.  ■  MORSE.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
RUBY  D.  •.  MURPiry.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
TIMOTHY  A.  •  NEWCOMER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
CAROL  A.  •.  NEWMAN.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
DEBORAH  M.  *.  NEWSOME.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MARILYN  E.  *.  OSBORNE.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
REBECCA  J.  *.  OSKEY.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
FRANKIE  L.  •   PARKS.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
RANDY  A.  •.  PATE.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
WILLIAM  PAWLYSm-N.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ANA  T.  •.  PEREZ80RZAN0,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
TANYA  D  •.  PERRY.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ROBERT  A  PLAWECKI.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
BRUCE  A.  •.  PLUMMER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
CARLEEN  •.  POELLINOER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
PEARL  R.  •.  POPE,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JERRY  L.  •  PRICE.  JR.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
GERALD  W  •.  PRIEST.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MARSHA  A  *.  PRINCE.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
PRISCI  qUACKENBUSH.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
RICHARD  W.  •.  REDGATE.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
THOMAS  O.  •  REED.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
TIMOTHY  D.  •  REESE.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
LAURA  J.  •.  RICE.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
CYNTHIA  •.  RICHARDSON,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MARIA  D.  •.  RIVERA.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
SALLY  •.  ROBERTSON.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
EVE  •.  RODRIGUEZWKITE,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
HAROLD  D.  •.  RUTAN.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
DIANA  L.  •.  RUZICKA.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
CYNTHIA  D  •.  SANCHEZ.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MICHAEL  L.  *.  SANCHEZ.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
LAURIE  J.  •  SANDSTROM.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
OREOOAY  D.  •  SCHOLES.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JOE  •.  SCHRETENTHALER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
8U8  *.  SCHRETENTHALER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
8HERI  H.  *  SEMARGE.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
PA  *  SHEELYADOLPHSON.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
FRIDA  Q   •  SHERMAN.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MICHAEL  •.  SHOEMAKER,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
KEITH  E  •  SICKAF008E.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ARLENE  •  SIMMONS.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JANE  B.  •   80BIESK1,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
SHARON  L  •  STEELE,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
FATEME  8TRJTMA1TER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
SUSAN  R.  •  SUGHROUE.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
STEPHANIE  M.  •  SWEENY.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
NENNA  •.  THOMPSON.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
8HERYL  A   •  TOYER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
NANETTE  •  TRACY.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
CHRI8TOPHE  •.  ULLMANN,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
DEBORAH  8  *,  VANLAAR.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
LINDA  M.  •  WALTON.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JANET  I.  •.  WARBER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
WILLIAM  N.  •.  WATSON.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
DAVID  T.  •.  WEAVER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
HEIDI  E.  •.  WGOMANN.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
DIANE  M.  *.  WEINBAUM.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
CHARLENE  D.  •  WENOER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
RICKE  L.  *  WHALEY.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
TEREA8A  •.  WILUAM80N.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ANNE  B  •  WOODS.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MARY  E.  •  WYOANT.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JAMES  E.  •.  YAFFE.  04B-44-9881 
MICHAEL  W.  •.  YATES.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ROBERT  J.  •.  YATES.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

IN  THE  ARMY 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  OFFICERS.  ON  THE  ACTIVE 
DUTY  LIST.  FOR  PROMOTION  TO  THE  GRADE  INDICATED 
IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  ARMY  IN  ACCORDANCE  WITH 
SECTION  624.  TITLE  10,  UNITED  STATES  CODE  THE  OFFI- 
CERS INDICATED  BY  ASTERISK  ARE  ALSO  NOMINATED 
FOR  APPOINTMENT  IN  THE  REGULAR  ARMY  IN  ACCORD- 
ANCE WITH  SECTION  531.  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE: 

DENTAL  CORPS 

To  be  colonel 

JAMES  E.  ALBRITTON.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
FRANCIS  W  ALLEN.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
DWIOHT  E.  BAGLEY.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MICHAEL  A  BILLMAN.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JAMES  E  BOWERS.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JOSEPH  A   BRITTON.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
CAROLYN  M   BROWN.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ARTHUR  W  BRYANT.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JERRY  C  CAMPBELL.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
GLENN  R  CASEY.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
CHARLES  J   COLVIN  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JEROME  C.  DONNELLY.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
CARL  F  DRI8COLL.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ROSEMARY  E  ENGLE.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JOHN  R.  EVANS.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ERNEST  C.  FARABEE.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MAX  L.  GASTON.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
SAMUEL  N  GOTTLIEB.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
THOMAS  D  GROOM.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ALVIN  H   HINOER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
EMANUEL  J   HNARAKIS.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MICHAEL  M   HOEN.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
WILUAM  R  HOGANS.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
CHARLOTTE  K.  JONES.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MICHAEL  W.  JUDAH.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ROBERT  C.  LEEDS.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MICHAEL  MACPHER80N,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
GREGORY  P.  MATHIEU.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MICHAEL  MCDOUOLE.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
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WILLIAM  P.  MILLS.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JOSEPH  C.  MULREAN.  030-38-30*0 
THEODORE  NEDDERMAN.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JAMES  J    PILGRIM.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
PATRICE  D  PRIMACK.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
RICHARD  J   •  PUGH.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
LESLIE  A.  RAULIN,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
DAVID  E.  REID.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JIMMIE  G.  RUDD.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JOSEPH  L  SHURTLEFF.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
BARBARA  SU8.  344-41-25C2 
JAMES  M   STARTZELL.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
GEORGE  D.  SUCHKO.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
GARY  P  SWISTAK.  068-4O-SO57 
FRED  L  8YKES  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MELVIN  N  THALER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JAMES  M   THOREN.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JAMES  M.  THREAOOILL.  25^-76-5257 
JAMES  E  TUPA.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
THOMAS  WOODARD.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

MEDICAL  CORPS 

To  be  colonel 

THEODORE  L.  •  ALLEN.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JAMES  L.  *.  ATKINS.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
WADE  D.  •.  BALDWIN.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ERIC  W.  BANTZ.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
KEVIN  J.  CHISMIRE.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
SHARON  P  COOPER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
RANDOLPH  COPELAND.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
WILLIAM  H.  CRAOUN.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
RICARDO  DA  VILA.  455-61^196 
GLENN  B   DEMP8EY.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
THIERNO  A  DIALLO.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
RAFAEL  R   DIAZ.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
DAVID  J.  ECKBERO.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
WILLIAM  *.  EOOEBROTEN.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ERIC  T.  EVEN80N.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ROBERT  J.  FALBEY.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
CLIFFORD  •  FERGUSON.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
FREDERICK  O.  FLYNN,  156-38-»770 
CLOYD  B  OATRELL.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MARY  J  OELNETT,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
DAVID  P  •  GEORGE.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
WILLIAM  •  GEOBOmS.  OO6-44-90S4 
DAVID  L.  GOODMAN.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JAMES  C.  •  GRIFFITH.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MICHAEL  G.  HARPER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
SHANNON  M.  HARRISON.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ROBERTO.  •.  HAYS.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
CUPFORD  C.  HAY8UP.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ANTHONY  R.  HENRY.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
SAMUEL  R.  •  HETH.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
HARRIS  W   HOLLI8.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
DONALD  A.  HOLLSTEN.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ROBIN  E.  H08TETTER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
NADIA  M.  IBRAHIM.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
DAVID  G.  ".  JARRETT.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
TERRY  R.  *.  JENKINS.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ROBERT  M.  JOHNSON.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JAMES  C.  •.  JONES.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
STEPHEN  L.  •.  JONES.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
AliFBBD  J.  KIRKWOOD.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
rilAllCISCO  •.  MACASAET.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
LEST  MARTINEZLOPBZ.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JOHN  P.  MOGUINNESS.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
STRATHMORE  MCMURDO.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
RODNEY  A.  •.  MICHAEL.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
DENNIS  P.  •.  MONG.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JOE  M.  MOODY.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JOHN  J   MOORE.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
DENNIS  M.  MORITZ.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
THOMAS  J   •  MORK.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
BERRY  E  MORTON.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
EDWARD  J   MUELLER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ALAN  G.  MUENCH.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
DUONG  NGUi'EN.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
TIMOTHY  J  OROURKE.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JAMES  W   PARKER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
HARLAN  S.  PATTERSON.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JOHN  H.  PATTERSON.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
DENVER  E.  •.  PERKINS.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MUHAMMAD  S.  RAHMAN.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
KR18HNAN  •.  RAJAGOPAL.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MANUEL  F.  RAMIREZ.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ROBERT  D.  RANLETT.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
TROY  M   REYNA.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
CESAR  ROSA  VAZQUEZ.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
LEONARD  B  SANDERS.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ERIC  B.  SCHOOMAKER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
EDWIN  D  SCHOONOVER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
DENNIS  F   SHANAHAN.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MUHAMMAD  •.  SHAUKAT.  I.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
RAJ  •  SHEKAR.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
KARABI  SINHA.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MARIA  H   •  SJOGREN  XXX-XX-XXXX 
STEVEN  J   SKOOG   XXX-XX-XXXX 
KATHLEEN  J.  SMITH.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
WILLUM  D.  8TRAMPEL.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
RICHARD  O.  *.  SUTTON.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ROBER  TABACHNIKOFF.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
DAVID  N.  *.  TAYLOR.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
THOM  S  THO.MASSEN.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
EDWARD  S   URBAN.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
BRUCE  E.  VANDAM.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MARINA  N.  •.  VERNAUS.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
IDELLE  M.  *.  WEISMAN.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
LEWIS  •.  WESTMORELAND,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
STEPHEN  WILKERSON.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
STEVEN  G.  *.  WYNDER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ARLENE  J.  ZALOZNIK.  XXX-XX-XXXX 


JAMES  ZARINCZUK.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

IN  THE  ARMY 

THE  FOLLOWING-NAMED  OFFICERS  FOR  PROMOTION  IN 
THE  RESERVE  OP  THE  ARMY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
UNDER  THE  PROVISIONS  OP  TTTLB  18.  D.8.C..  8BCTION8 
98S(A)  AND  3386: 

CHAPLAIN  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

JOHN  A.  ATWOOD.  435-88-3(31 
ROBERT  D.  BRANSON.  440-tO-lMl 
EUGENE  P   BRENNAN.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JAMES  N   BROWN.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MICHAEL  C  CUFTON.  50-86-1778 
RONALD  L  OOBB.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ARTHUR  W.  COFFEY.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
DAVID  H  CROMER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JOHN  L.  DAL^ERNHEIM.  BS-«-UU 
WILMER  D.  DELK.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
BRIAN  C.  DONLEY.  in-Mi-OaM 
JOHN  E.  DORAN.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
DAVID  W.  FEEDER.  4r'-40-8Cn 
TRACY  D  FLOYD.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
THOMAS  A  GRJEY.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
HARRY  C.  GRUBBS.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
PETER  J.  HAAS,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
BILLY  E  HEATON.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ROBERT  HERSHBEROER.  216-4(^^380 
PATRICK  L  HOLDER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
CARL  T   HOLT.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
LYNN  E   HUMPHREYS.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MELVIN  R  JACOB.  4SO-78-3066 
MARTIN  L  JOHNSON.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
EVAN  J.  JONES.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
DAVID  W.  KAESER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JOHN  W.  KLEIN.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MARTIN  L.  KROEKER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JAMES  D  LAYMAN.  494  46  0881 
SIDNEY  L  LEAK.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
DONALD  P  LOESCHEN.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
RUSSELL  M   LONG.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
WILLIAM  G   LOVER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JEROME  G   MALAX.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
DENIS  E.  MEIER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
HARLAND  C   MERRIAM.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
RICHARD  W   MEYERS,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
EDWARD  R  MOORE.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
DWIOHT  U   NELSON.  574-16-27SI 
PAUL  D.  PFEFFER,  484-41-2a)7 
RONALD  C.  POWELL.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
FRANK  J.  POWERS,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
GERALD  L  PRIEST.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
LARRY  W.  RACSTER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JOHN  R.  RICHARDSON.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
DWIOHT  D.  RIGOS.  3n-38-ei96 
HENRY  P  ROBI31SON.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
STEPH  SCHAITBEROER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ALBERT  E  SELLERS.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ALAN  R.  SHERMAN.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JOHN  W.  STEINER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
NELSON  C.  STON-E.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ROGER  L.  TATE.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ARTHUR  F.  TAYLOR.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
DENIS  J   TEJADA.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
LLOYD  T  TOBIASSEN   XXX-XX-XXXX 
ORBOORY  D   VACCA.  547  74-4S84 
JOSEPH  B.  WEBB.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
AVI  8  WEISS.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
LYNN  H   WITTERS.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
FRANK  ZIEMKIEWICZ.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

IN  THE  ARMY 

THE  FOLLOWING  OFFICERS  FOR  APPOINTMENT  IN  THE 
REGULAR  ARMY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES.  IN  THE  GRADE 
OF  CAPTAIN.  UNDER  THE  PROVISIONS  OF  TITLE  10.  UNIT- 
ED STATES  CODE.  SECTIONS  531.  532.  AND  533: 

JOHN  G   ANGELO.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
KRISTEN  C  BARNER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ROSS  BARNER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MARY  J.  BORSES.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ROBERT  S   BRIDWELL.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
CHESTER  C   BUCKENMAIER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
CARL  L  BUISING.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
NICOLE  M   RUSSIAN.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ARTHUR  B.  CHASEN.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
CYNTHIA  L  CLAGETT.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
WILLIAM  C  CON-NER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
PATRICK  J.  CONTINO.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MARX  H.  CROLEY.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ROBIN  J.  DELEON.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
THEODORE  S  DERSE.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
KEVIN  D  DEWEBER  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MARIE  A  DOMINOUEZ.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MICHAEL  E  DOYLE.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ERIN  P   EDGAR.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JENNIFER  M   EDGAR,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ETHAN  E  EMMONS.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JAMES  J.  ENGLAND.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MICHAEL  S.  FRIEDMAN.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ANGELA  L  GIBBS.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JOHN  F.  GILLMAN.  34»-48-6ei3 
[X3NNA  C.  GIRVIN.  551-53-TS77 
JOSH  L  GORDON,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
BLAKE  D  GRAHAM  XXX-XX-XXXX 
NELSON  A   HAGER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
CHEUK  Y.  HONG.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MATTHEW  B.  JENNINGS.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
NIEL  A.  JOHNSON.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JAMIE  L.  KENDRICK.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
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ROBIRTK 
ORSOORr^ 
DAVID  1 
CHRIBTI^ 
MICHAB  . 
JIFFRE" 


tacfSBj^z  B.  KRAvrrz.  :3o-is-«9m 

LATHEK.  ia»-«4-(ai0 
y   LEK.  39i-li-tt« 
LONOENCCKXR.  IB-JO-UIS 

R.  MACEDONIA.  227-96-na) 
S.  MACHXN.  S7(M5-7ei9 
8.  MACINHRE.  131-3(-i07t 

TmoTHt  A.  marean.  im-m-ufi 

MAZUR.  OM-M-7783 
MENEFEE.  433-ll-«3a9 
A.  MILLER.  3}1-7D-73M 
MURRAY.  M3-71-«9« 
lACLilUO.  231-»-t4n 
NEWTON.  (B>-46-«3M 

IBRIEN.  orrs-u-osi] 

OKADA.  ja»-ei-«i7 
PALMER.  3«;-84-oen 
I  PARKS.  012-U-W31 
PETERS.  5«S-6»-lJ79 
PORISCH.  »4-80-eS3i 

ROSY.  WS-Ot-OTOS 

HOHRER.  3a»-ai-a«2 

SIBQEL.  «6-7*-»67 

SMITH.  »a-as-9oi« 

H  SMYTH.  ie6-S»-7M2 

D.  SNYDER,  ao-so-ion 

M.  SORENSEN.  U»-23-7«10 

A.  WHITAKER  UH-St-ttn 
WILKIE.  30*-7S-aeO3 

B.  WOOD.  18J-M-««ftl 
'  OUNO.  SS3-«>-7981 


ROBERT^ 

OARYW 

MICHAEI 

KELLY  i 

ANNEL. 

PRANK, 

JOHN  J. 

SARAHl 

JOHNM 

DANIEL 

DAvmc 

MARY  E. 

JUSTIN) 

MARY 

DAVID, 

BRYAN 

MICHAEI 

OBOFFR  Y 

DOUOLA 

malcolIi 

DAVID  J 

pranklIn 

NORIP. 


YJOK 


THE 

mo 

ARMY 

OND 

UNITED 


PILLOWING  NAMED  RESERVE  OFFICERS'  TRAIN- 
CADETS  FOR  APPOINTMENT  IN  THE  REGULAR 
THE  UNITED  STATES,  IN  THE  GRADE  OF  8EC- 
UE*TENANT.  UNDER  THE  PROVISIONS  OF  TITLE  10. 
TATES  CODE.  SECTIONS  Ml.  532.  AND  533; 


cor:  « 
o 


MARIA  L   PEIiOER-CARLTON.  Ht-tD-im 
JAMES  F    PITZOERALD.  4S&-S5-jat6 
IAN  T  F<  RBE8.  0«)-7»-717» 
OEXDRGE  V   HOWARD.  5t»-3«-4771 
DAVDOA  A.  JOHNSON.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JASON  I    KUROIWA.  S75-91-29a7 
RICKARI  B.  LOWE.  Sn-B-1985 
CARL  J.  :  ACKER.  20O-S«-2915 
JORGE  L  PINARGOTTE.  aM-M-WX 
TIM0TH1   J   PURDUE.  513-7l>-«»« 


THE 

UATES 

OP 

PURSUAtT 


IN  THE  MARINE  CORPS 

P^LOWING  NAMED  US    NAVAL  ACADEMY  GRAD- 
PERMANENT  APPOINTMENT  TO  THE  GRADE 
LIEUTENANT  IN  THE   US    MARINE  CORPS. 
TO  TITLE  10.  U.S.  CODE.  SECTION  531. 


PSR  1 
8E0C  ftD 


ARNOUX 

ARMANTf) 

KENNETl 

JOHNC. 

GARY  V 

WAYNE 

JOHN  A 

stephe; 

TERRY 

DAVID 

JOHNO. 

CRAIO  P 

TIMOTHI 

MICHAEI 

JEPFRE-K 

MICHAEI 

PARRI8I4M 

CHADS 

DOUOLAI 

ANDREW  a 

SHAWN  F 

PERRY 

BRIAN  B. 

JOHNP 

CLINTONtJ 

JEPFREl 

JETPRTS 

SAMUEL 

ROBERT 

JUSTIN  C 

MARK  W. 

DAVID 

mclanh 

HOLLY 
ROBIN  K. 
MARCT 

matthe r 
prrms 

MARXT 

ANTHON" 

KELLY  A 

ROBERT 

TODDW. 

TIMOTW! 

CHRI8T0  >HER 

PATRICK]J 

ROBERT 

TODDW. 

ROBERT 

DOUOLAI 

STEVEN 

HENRY  I 

I8SAC  A. 


UMI 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— SENATE 


January  22,  1992 


UNITEP  STATES  MARINE  CORPS  CONFIRMATION 
U8T 

To  be  second  lieutenant 

ABRAHAM.  SOM 

AOoeTA.  oaso 

Q.  AOUILAR.  dUn 

;  LLEE.  oeaa 

ai.ISON.  4193 
ANDERSON.  3333 

.TKINSON.  2721 
C  AUOU8TIN.  S«aO 

BAOOETT.  geoi 

EpAKER.  3(79 
ARKER,  373B 
BARNETT.  3B7 
E.  BARRICX.  3314 
B  BARRY.  MO 
S   BELL.  3(B« 
W   BERRY.  1986 

BOULWARE.  5803 
IREESE.  267D 
E  BROPHY.  43M 

BURCHFIELD.  3863 
CALLAHAN.  (775 
Cf  MERON.  3519 
CARBAUH.  :«• 
I  ASEY.  ni3 

CHLEB0W8X1  9137 
M.  COCHRAN.  4134 
O.  CONWAY.  6346 
X>OK.  1196 

COOPER.  5234 
CREVIER.  7127 
DAVISON.  »1» 

ma 

C.  DOBAY.  0831 
DOB8LAW.  3634 
DREEKE.  7546 

DUPRE.7age 

C.  EDIC.  3836 
BOELI.  90SI 
EVANS.  7337 
C  FABIANO.  47M 
PAGAN.  XIS7 
r.  PALEENBACH.  I38B 
rZRRY.  4234 
J.  PETSCH.  6180 

J   FLAHERTY.  9*44 
FLOOD.  3310 
PULPORO.  5(24 
>ARCIA.  9038 
.  GIBBS.  9335 

V  GLASGOW,  teei 

I  GODINHO.  9880 
GONZALES.  1061 
JONZALEZ.  43«3 


C.  DAYS, 


DANIEL  T  GOODWIN.  1303 
MICHAEL  E  GREENE.  49*4 
DANIEL  Q  GREENWOOD.  2306 
CHRISTOPHER  D  OUIDRy.  7588 
TIMOTHY  I  GUTIERREZ.  5004 
WILLIAMS  HAGEROTT.  3884 
KIMBERLY  R.  HALL.  4976 
EARL  D  HAMILTON.  3294 
JOHN  W.  HAT  ALA.  8834 
DAVID  S   HELON.  9707 
JOHN  G   HOLBROOK.  0583 
ERIC  E  HOUNCHELL.  2375 
BRIAN  G   HUGHES.  8025 
PEYTON  B  HUTTON.  1308 
DAVID  E  JONES.  6898 
HERBERT  G  JONES.  6098 
JAMES  B  JOYCE.  5888 
THOMAS  M.  KARN.  3116 
KEVIN  J   KENNEDY.  5819 
ANDREW  E   KETTERING.  8398 
FRANKLIN  P  KOLBE.  5364 
STEVEN  T  KONKOLY.  1653 
EDWIN  J    LANDHERR.  7772 
BEAU  LASKEY.  5112 
RAUL  LIANEZ.  70(7 
CHRI8T0PER  J   LOPEZ.  9548 
ANDREW  C   LYNCH.  5a!9 
CHRISTINE  A   MACDONALD.  1065 
SHAWN  E.  MANSFIELD.  1524 
JAMES  E  MARKS.  7183 
JAMES  P   MARQUET.  8764 
ANTHONY  J    MARUCCI.  6746 
ROBERT  W   MCCORMACK.  1439 
KRISTA  A,  MCKINLEY.  5427 
MARIA  S   MCMILLEN.  0748 
JAMES  A   .MCPHERSON.  1980 
CHRISTOPHER  A   MIDDLETON.  78W 
WILLIAM  J   MILITFXLO.  6860 
MICHAEL  J   MOES.  7006 
TODD  H   MOHRMAN.  9061 
JOHN  V   MOLOKO.  4002 
MICHAEL  J    MOONEi',7067 
DAVID  A    MORALES.  8606 
LANCE  D  MUNIZ.  40T7 
FREDERICK  E.  NAUCK.  9827 
SEAN  E.  NAYLOR.  1153 
JAMES  D  NEAL.  1676 
NATHAN  G   NEBLETT.  6196 
ANTHONY  P.  NELIPOVICH.  9940 
JEFFREY  K.  NORDSTROM.  9619 
CHRIS  A  OBALLE.  3833 
DAVID  M   OCONNELL.  8565 
JOHN  F   ODONNELL.  7299 
BRYAN  P  OLEARY.  8682 
ANDREW  J.  PAIGE.  1516 
LOUIS  J.  PALAZZO.  8391 
MALCOLM  K.  PALMORE.  9816 
HWAN  PARK.  7272 
JAMES  W.  PEACO.  9834 
ERIC  A   PECK.  1533 
ROBERT  S   PEn'ERSON.  (318 
KENT  C.  PFLUOER.  9465 
MICHAEL  A   PIERCE.  7471 
CLAYTON  D  PIERSE.  05«9 
JAMES  R.  PIETILA.  8299 
RONALD  D  POE.  1647 
THOMAS  M   POINDEXTER.  7355 
MATTHEW  P.  PORTONI.  4975 
SCOTT  A.  PRTTCHARD.  5760 
JAMES  T  QUANN.  9876 
PHILLIP  L.  REED.  2064 
GAVINO  RIVAS.  5347 
CRAIG  D  ROGERSON.  9376 
GEORGE  B   ROWELL.  6791 
FREDERICK  G,  SCHENK.  4419 
JASON  C,  SCHUETTE.  3796 
MACK  W   SEDWICK.  9186 
MARX  A.  SEXTON.  7330 
JACOB  C.  SKALA.  3003 
DAVID  W  S.MITH.  1080 
JASON  A   SMITH,  38«4 
DANIEL  E  STIMPSON.  8421 
CHRIS  J    STODDARD.  1301 
GLEN  TAKABAYASHI.  4034 
MARK  W   TANKERSLEY.  9753 
EDWARD  R  TAYLOR.  9705 
rVAN  G  THOMAS.  5416 
PETER  C,  TWINING.  0490 
JOSEPH  A.  VACCARELLA.  4230 
VINCENT  C   VERTIN.  7880 
JEFFREY  M   VORCE.  6756 
MARK  C  WELCH.  8964 
JIM  B  WELLON8.  0741 
DEREK  S   WESSMAN.  5862 
EDWARD  J   WHITE.  0478 
JEROMY  B.  WILLIAMS.  9623 
JONATHAN  R.  WILUAMS.  8095 
KENT  J.  WILLIAMSON.  0883 
WILLIAM  J   WISEMAN.  0898 
TOM  A.  YORK.  4101 
DAVID  W.  ZIMMERMANN.  0108 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  NAVAL  RESERVE  OPnCOlS 
TRAINING  CORPS  GRADUATES  FOR  PERMANENT  AP- 
POINTMENT TO  THE  GRADE  OF  SECOND  UEUTENANT  IN 
THE  US  MARINE  CORPS.  PURSUANT  TO  TITLE  10.  U.S. 
CODE.  SECTIONS  531  AND  2107: 

UNITED  STATES  MARINE  CORPS  CONFIRMATION 
LIST 

To  be  second  lieutenant 

KEVIN  D.  ABBEY.  144i 


GINA  L.  ABBOTT.  3857 
ERDC  ABJORNSON.  89n 
CHRISTOPHER  C.  ABRAMS.  0422 
PAUL  J   ACKERMAN.  JR.  1740 
ROBERTO  AOUILAR.  4088 
FREDRICK  D.  ALDRIDOE.  5137 
BRYAN  C.  ANDERSEN.  7874 
LEONARD  ANDERSON.  3013 
MATTHEW  C.  ANDERSON.  6630 
WALTON  I.  ANDERSON.  9070 
SHERRI  M,  ANNAN.  1380 
RYAN  M   ANTHONY.  6145 
BRUCE  M   APPLIN.  5081 
THOMAS  ARCHER.  8638 
WILLIAM  E  ARICK.  m.  M5I 
MICHAEL  S,  ARNAND.  4608 
PfrrOl  C  ARNOLD.  3680 
MITCHELL  K,  ARNZEN.  4380 
BARTLEY  E  ARRINOTON.  7548 
HUGH  L  ATKINSON.  8638 
MARK  H   BACHARACH,  5875 
RICHARD  M   BACHMANN,  9284 
PRAVEEN  P   BAHETHI.  66S5 
EDWARD  H   BAIN.  4392 
CHARLES  A   BAIRD.  0802 
SCOTT  A   BALDWIN.  1436 
BRYAN  C   BANDEKO.  2563 
JEFFREY  A   BANDIN1.  0848 
SCOTT  C.  BARBER.  0601 
CHRISTIAN  D  BAREFORD.  42C8 
JASON  W   BAREFORD.  4778 
STEVEN  F  BARKER,  12S0 
JOHN  W   BARTOL.  7536 
DAVID  B   BATrHAUER.  0721 
TIMOTHY  8   BAUGHMAN.  7560 
JANET  M    BEAL.  5181 
LUCAS  A   BEEBE.  3608 
DANIEL  M   BELUG.  6641 
GARY  H   BENNETT.  JR.  5668 
PAUL  E  BENNETT.  II.  4588 
OBOROE  S  BENSON.  6072 
SEAN  D   BERG.  0338 
CHARLES  K    BERGMAN.  3013 
HASSAN  E  BERMISS.  3786 
GUY  O    BERRY   7716 
ERIC  P   BERTAUD.  7980 
KEVIN  M   BIGGIE.  3870 
ROBERT  W   BILLING8LEY.  3719 
JOHN  R   BINDER.  3817 
HEATHER  S   BLACK.  3B2S 
TODD  M   BLACKMAR.  8465 
DANIEL  P   BLAKE,  6173 
PETER  BLAKE.  6048 
DEVIN  T  BLEA.  4025 
ANDREW  D  BLENKLE.  8(33 
ERIC  BONARDl.  JR.  3073 
MARX  C,  BOONE.  7067 
ALLAN  BORDIOUS.  1478 
DAVID  C   BORKOW8KI.  8K« 
JOSEPH  S   BORNSCHEIN.  1431 
ERIC  A   BORSONI.  1577 
ERIK  J   BOUROERIE.  5751 
BRIAN  B   BOYCE.  4127 
KATHERINE  E   BOYCE.  9738 
ROBERTO,  BRACKNELL.  7479 
CAMERON  T   BRADFORD,  5134 
CHRISTOPHER  M   BRADLEY.  7486 
BRIAN  P   BRESNAHAN.  4245 
ROLUN  D   BREWSTER,  m.  0747 
JAMES  M    BRIGADIER.  6888 
KENNETH  L  BRIOGS.  5308 
VAN  P   BRINSON.  HI.  4752 
SCOTT  E   BROBERG.  6808 
Pln-ERJ   BRODING,  1851 
MATTHEU-  O   BRONIEC.  8068 
GEOFFREY  E  BROOKS.  (225 
KARL  F  BROWER.  1234 
BILLY  W   BROWN.  2011 
MICHAEL  J.  BROWN.  (983 
DOUGLAS  R  BROWNE.  3224 
CHARLES  W.  BROWNFIELD.  5738 
DEAN  M    BRUBAKER.  9487 
TIMOTHY  R   BRYANT.  9816 
VICTOR  J    BUNCH.  1341 
JOEL  A   BURDETTE.  0681 
VANIA  8   BUROEAT.  4644 
WILLIAM  8.  BURGER.  9(34 
KEVIN  M    BURKE,  3396 
SEAN  D,  BURKE.  4(00 
AUDREY  A   BURNEY.  6337 
KEVIN  R,  BUSKE.  6891 
JOSEPH  BUTKUS.  89G6 
FRED  BUTLER.  8501 
BRUCE  A   CADY.  7331 
TOM  M,  CALHOON.  6308 
TODD  CALHOUN.  7408 
MICHAEL  J   CALLANAN.  198$ 
GABRIEL  CALVETTI.  JR.  4331 
JOHN' CAMPBELL.  3219 
GUIDO  CAMPELLONE.  57(4 
JOHN  R.  CAPUTO.  8870 
JASON  L  CARLSON,  0658 
MICHAEL  T  CARSON.  5134 
DAVID  F,  CARTER.  0436 
MELVIN  O,  CARTER.  6846 
ERIC  R.  CASEY.  1986 
PATRICK  J.  C ASHMAN.  3751 
MICHAEL  J.  CASTAGNA.  2724 
MATTHEW  CASTRO.  6227 
THOMAS  K.  CATALANO.  9608 
OLEN  B.  CAULEY.  7212 
JOHN  P.  CAVANAUOH.  8308 
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KRISTINA  M   CHALTRY.  9360 
OLEN  H  CHANCY.  4851 
CHRISTOPHER  E  CHAPMAN.  5103 
DAVID  L,  CHARLTON.  35S3 
GREGORY  J   CHIASSON.  3881 
FREDDY  8  CHUCK.  8687 
MICHAEL  A,  CHURCH.  7104 
JOHN  CLARK.  6696 
RICHARD  T.  CLARK.  3384 
WILLIAM  A,  CLARK.  6158 
SEAN  P  CLEMENTS.  (553 
CHRISTIAN  J.  CLOYDE.  0860 
CHRISTIN  M.  COADY.  4689 
ERIN  D.  COADY.  4330 
MICHAEL  C.  COCHRAN.  9319 
DOUGLAS  L  CODY,  6618 
JEFFREY  L.  COKER.  1631 
RYAN  M.  COLLINS.  07*1 
TONY  CONNOT.  3980 
RIAN  E  COOK.  5134 
BRYAN  C.  CORCORAN.  3860 
OWEN  M,  COULMAN.  7224 
KENNETH  L  CRABTREE.  9858 
SCOTT  A   CRAIO.  1265 
QUINTON  J,  CRENSHAW.  5468 
KEVIN  L.  CROOM8.  4971 
JEFFREY  O,  CROSS.  1083 
GARY  W.  CROWE.  9654 
PAUL  D.  CUCINOTTA.  7004 
DREW  E.  CUKOR.  73S2 
CORY  M,  CUNNINGHAM.  0757 
RUSSELL  J   CURTIS,  3377 
MATTHEW  T  DALKIEWICZ.  7381 
CHAD  W  DANDO.  3578 
DAWN  E.  DANIEL.  2790 
WILLIAM  A,  DAVIDSON.  IV.  7254 
BRANDON  a:  DAVIS.  (515 
CHRISTOPHER  A.  DAVIS.  1669 
STEPHEN  M.  DECKMAN.  9844 
MICHAEL  E  DEHNER.  522 
JOHN  J.  DEIS.  1974 
PAUL  T.  DEUTSCH.  6825 
FRANK  D.  DIAZ.  9844 
CHRISTOPHER  S.  DICARLO.  1631 
ALLAN  J.  DIETSCH.  0188 
DAVm  E.  DINGE8.  9066 
ANNE  M,  DIPONIO.  1385 
JOHN  J  DONAHOE.  9198 
JONATHAN  M   DONIGAN.  6708 
CHRISTOPHER  B.  DOODY.  0210 
MATTHEW  J,  DORMAN.  5028 
FRANCTSCO  J.  DUARTE.  8553 
BRIAN  D.  DYSON,  2078 
KURT  O   EBAUOH,  2990 
DON  R  EDENS.  II.  2353 
BEN  T.  EDWARDS.  JR.  2918 
DAVID  S.  EDWARDS,  8807 
DEREK  W.  EDWARDS,  5513 
KYLE  B  ELLISON.  5696 
WILLIAM  P  EMOND.  2045 
JERVASE  A   EPPS.  5177 
JEFFREli'  R   ERTWINE.  8731 
YURI  A   ESCANDON.  4163 
JOSEPH  R   FANDREV.  5204 
JONATHAN  E   FARLEY.  1028 
JOHN  D   FERNANDEZ.  5101 
ALKA  K   FERREIRA.  6562 
CHRISTOPHER  A,  FEVEDELEM.  43&1 
STEPHEN  C.  FIACCO.  1273 
CASEY  J,  FISHER.  3846 
THOMAS  J,  FLANNERY.  3274 
JASON  FLEMING.  38^-< 
TODD  A.  FLEMING.  3434 
DAVID  M.  FOELLINGER.  5770 
DOM  D  FORD.  8836 
SCOTT  E   PORREY.  9866 
MATTHEW  J   FOWLER,  8707 
ROBERT  D.  FRANSON.  0418 
KEITH  B.  FRANTZ.  3029 
JOHN  W  FRAZIER.  4798 
ROBERT  A.  FREELAND.  4087 
RICKY  L  FREEMAN.  6732 
JACOB  D   FREIVALD.  7900 
JAMES  W   FREY.  4855 
JOSEPH  M    FRIEDERICHS.  9468 
USA  E  FRITZ.  7438 
SAMUEL  FROESE.  8064 
JAMES  R.  FULLWOOD,  JR.  1015 
MAURICE  S.  GALLAGHER.  9373 
SEAN  B.  GALLAGHER.  6748 
TODD  O  QALLATI.  2270 
SCOTT  R,  GANT.  0837 
ADOLFO  GARCIA.  JR.  9362     , 
CHRlSTOPHJUi  C  GAYDOS.  7871 
PAUL  J  GEARY.  7830 
NICHOLAS  O  GETER.  6734 
CHRISTOPHER  T  GIBSON.  7332 
JASON  G.  GILBERT.  8281 
SEAN  J.  GILECE.  7183 
GEORGE  K.  GILL.  JR,  8085 
ERIC  M.  GILLARD.  9014 
ALLYN  M.  GIRLING.  T781 
RYAN  J,  GIVENS.  9386 
BRIAN  M.  GOEBEL.  5983 
MARTIN  W,  GOGUEN.  (931 
ROBERT  J,  GORDON.  7170 
WILLIAM  A.  GORDON.  5229 
DARREN  C  GOULD.  5857 
KEVIN  F,  ORANEY.  3082 
WILLIAM  C.  GRAY.  6542 
STUART  J.  OREENBAUM.  7431 
DAVID  W.  OREENLBBS.  0(32 
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SEAN  M.  ORENIER.  9686 
SCOTT  H.  ORDiES,  1011 
JAMES  M.  GROHMAN.  0489 
JAMBS  W,  GROOMS.  II.  6852 
MATTHEW  S  OROSZ,  7340 
CHRISTOPHER  P  OROTON.  9680 
KARL  R.  GUMTOW.  8084 
JOSHUA  P.  HALLETT.  7029 
EARL  L.  HALQUIST.  8808 
MICHAEL  A   HARKIN.  8(88 
JOHN  P.  HARLOW.  1496 
MICHAEL  J.  HARMON.  9479 
ANDRE  T.  HARRELL,  8273 
JOHN  D.  HARRILL.  2548 
JOHN  N.  HART.  IV.  2717 
DANNY  B.  HASKELL.  0673 
MARK  D.  HAWKINS.  4803 
GLENN  E.  HEATH.  3980 
MICHAEL  J   HEFFERNAN.  0389 
DAVID  E  HENDERSON.  38(4 
WALTER  H   HENDERSON.  III.  1(51 
JOSEPH  P.  HENNIOAN.  2362 
JOHNM,  HENRY.  7(52 
DAVID  L.  HERLONO.  7151 
DAVID  HERR.  14(5 
BEN  L.  HEWLETT.  4235 
DERRICK  R.  HEYL.  2798 
CRAIO  A.  HILL.  1468 
JOHN  M.  HIMES.  3724 
JOHN  G.  HIN80N.  4(96 
MICHAEL  O.  HDCSON.  9008 
MARK  A.  HODORY.  78(7 
JASON  T.  HOLDEN.  6014 
COURTNEY  J   HOLLAR.  2687 
DAVID  J   HOLZWEISS.  3779 
CHRISTOPHER  C.  HOMEWOOD.  3874 
RAMON  L  HOPKINS.  4761 
MARX  D  HOROWITZ.  5680 
ARTHUR  C,  HOUOHTY.  II.  7774 
LESTER  R,  HOUSTON.  4517 
JAMES  E  HOWARD,  9848 
BRIAN  M   HOWLETT.  7982 
DAVID  E  HOY.  6408 
MARX  A,  HOYLE.  6135 
JASON  A.  HULETT.  9688 
DAVID  H.  HinX.  3076 
CHARLES  A.  HULME8.  7633 
THOMAS  P,  HUMANN.  9327 
DAVID  T  HUME.  5116 
MATTHEW  K  KURD.  8452 
WENDY  J.  HYING.  5776 
PHILIP  E  m-NES.  1414 
JAMES  W   TONES,  8194 
CHAD  E.  JACKSON.  9621 
JASON  K.  JACKSON.  3874 
ROLLIN  F.  JACKSON.  5181 
TERRANCE  P.  JAILLKT.  3866 
MARTIN  A,  JAROSICK.  JR.  8841 
THOMAS  M.  JENSEN.  9619 
MICHAEL  J.  JERNIGAN.  5867 
JOHN  P,  JERNOVICHS.  3716 
STUART  M   JE880P,  4195 
ERRIN  P,  JEWELL,  7480 
CHAD  W.  JOHNSON.  9954 
DANNY  L.  JOHNSON.  6634 
ERIC  8.  JOHNSON.  4646 
ALLAN  B.  JONES.  6471 
BRIAN  E.  JONES.  9019 
ROBERTO,  KALOUSTIAN.  JR.  1672 
AMYR,  KARAM.  1988 
THEMI8T0CLE  W.  KARAVTTES.  3304 
PATRICK  J   KEANE.  9549 
ROGER  J  KELLER.  11.  3810 
JAMES  E,  KELLY,  8662 
THOMAS  E  KERLEY.  0079 
MILLER  J   KERR.  3429 
SAMANTHA  K   KERRY.  9086 
JOHN  O.  KERWOOD.  7014 
CARL  N.  KIEWERT.  9276 
MICHAEL  T  KINDT.  8445 
JOSEPH  D,  KLOPPEL.  8S84 
ERICH  S  KNOX.  5183 
ERIK  D  KOB8.  0065 
THOMAS  8,  KOGLMAN.  2746 
PAUL  A.  KONOPKA.  4515 
KEITH  C  KORENEK.  4484 
TtMOTKi"  D  KORNACKI.  6596 
JOHN  J.  KOWATCH.  2536 
LUKE  W  KRATKY.  6129 
EDWARD  J   KREPPEIN.  1988 
ADAM  R  KUBICKl.  6439 
PETER  E  KUNKEL.  5440 
MEUSSA  D  KUO.  9613 
HERBERT  A.  KUPEC.  8697 
STEPHEN  C  LABASH.  0212 
STEPHEN  C.  LABRECHE.  52S4 
SCOTT  S.  LACY.  3S38 
CHRISTOPHER  J.  LAMBERT.  1584 
TIMOTHY  B   LAMPARD.  6288 
CHRISTOPHER  T  LAMPE.  4922 
MARC  C.  LANOEVIN.  38(3 
ERIC  R,  LARSON.  4892 
FRANK  N  LATT.  9600 
CHRISTOPHER  J   LAUER.  2794 
ERK  E.  LAUFER.  I.  3636 
JOHN  T.  LAW.  n.  4234 
WILLIAM  C.  LAWS.  3968 
GARY  P.  LEE.  6437 
MICHAEL  T,  LEGEN8.  JR,  2986 
METIN  T.  LEGGETT.  2298 
CORY  J.  LEONARDI,  3913 
MICHAEL  D.  LEPSON.  5286 


MICHAEL  W.  LBtSBAK.  (888 
DARIN  L.  LETZRJNO.  4198 
JAMES  J.  UEBERTZ.  8887 
MARX  D.  UGHT.  (808 
JOHN  T.  LINCOLN.  164S 
MARX  A,  LIST.  5174 
ROBERT  S  U8T.  7116 
MARK  A   USTER.  9688 
DANIEL  C,  LOGAN.  (881 
THEODORE  J.  LONG.  6078 
MATTHEW  J,  LOVELL.  9679 
ANDERS  F.  LOWENFISH.  9145 
EDWIN  H   L0W8MA,  4439 
PHILLIP  J.  LOZADA.  1088 
DAVID  W.  LUCAS.  8906 
HENRY  W.  LUTZ.  7438 
RAQUEL  L.  LYLE8.  1373 
JOSEPH  F  LYONS.  OBI 
ALLISON  J.  MACBAIN.  91(3 
GARY  W.  MACLEOD.  JR.  4777 
MICHAEL  8.  MAOEE.  4616 
MATT  C.  MAHAPFY.  4»7» 
KEVIN  S   MALLOY.  38(( 
ARTHUR  C,  MALPERE  8881 
DENNIS  A  MANACO,  (096 
ROBERT  E.  MANCINI.  7388 
BRYAN  T  MANGAN.  9863 
BART  A  MANGUNO.  7(30 
MORGAN  G   MANN.  8886 
RUSSELL  W .  MANTZEL.  4013 
JOHN  W.  MARCHETTI.  9734 
JENNIFER  L  MARKS.  7108 
LEONARD  F   MARTIN.  7335 
MATTHEW  D,  MARTIN.  1006 
BRET  W.  MABSEY.  5779 
YUXA  R.  MA8TER80N.  0898 
THOMAS  J   MATALAVASE.  9108 
DAVID  H  MAYHAN.  3688 
WILUAM  H.  MCAFEE  9473 
RONALD  W.  MCBAY.  0708 
DAVID  L.  MCCAFFREE.  JR.  9003 
CAMERON  A.  MCCAMPBELL.  4888 
MATTHEW  J.  MCCORMACK.  (Bl 
JON  C  MCDANIEL.  8068 
KEITH  O  MCDONNELL.  0136 
MICHAEL  J   MCOANN.  1138 
MATTHEW  A,  MCOARVEY.  3866 
DANIEL  E  MCGEE.  7764 
PATRICK  M,  MCGEE.  4350 
PATRICK  r.  MOOUIRE.  7708 
JOHN  MCXEEHAN.  7308 
EDWARD  T.  MCKENNA.  (334 
PATRICK  D.  MCKENNA.  7708 
MICHAEL  T.  MCKINNEY.  3880 
JEFFREY  A.  MCNEICE.  9287 
JEFFREY  J.  MCNEIL.  590B 
RUSSELL  D  MEADE,  3864 
SCOTT  A.  MEEHAN.  1039 
FRANaS  M   MESS,  7846 
KRISTIAN  H  ME^-ERS.  8018 
SAMUEL  L.  MIDDLETON.  6193 
CHARLES  J   MILES.  7512 
JOHN  J.  MILES.  4381 
DUNCAN  W   MILLER.  9632 
ROBIN  E.  MILLER.  0835 
JAMES  TMIM8,  1911 
STEPHEN  D.  MINOR.  5818 
SCOTT  M   MONOILLO.  6198 
RODRICK  M   MONTGOMERY.  (9(7 
GARY  G   MOON.  3278 
KEITH  MOORE.  8082 
PHILIP  M.  MOORE.  2068 
JEPFERY  M.  MORGAN.  0888 
MATTHEW  W.  MORGAN.  0897 
ERIC  T.  MORHENN.  1315 
DAVE  J.  MORRIS.  7222 
DAVm  C.  MORRIS.  3732 
HAROLD  M  MOSLEY.  9*96 
SEAN  A.  MUELLER.  7722 
MICHAEL  L  MULLER.  1362 
WESLEY  W   MULLER,  8179 
JEFFREY  T   MURPHY.  8085 
MAUREEN  B   MURPHY.  7538 
CHRISTOPHER  J   M^XRS.  2790 
JEFFREY  A.  MYERS.  8421 
JONATHAN  P,  MYERS.  7(24 
MICHAEL  D,  MYERS.  1036 
JEFFREY  P  NADEAU.  7129 
MICHAEL  J   NADOLSKY.  3130 
GREGG  W.  NELSON.  3464 
THOMAS  M   NELSON,  4Z75 
LAWRENCE  J   NEVEL.  3664 
EVERETT  C   NEWBRY.  8378 
TIMOTHY-  A.  NEWLAW).  7803 
BENJAMIN  J  NEWPORT.  5818 
SHANE  D  NICKLAUS,  2210 
MICHAEL  T  NIPPER,  3325 
CHRISTOPHER  J  NODURFT.  0752 
JEAN  E.  NOGGLE.  6806 
JOSHUA  P  NORTON,  8922 
DONALD  A  NOSCHESE.  4552 
TIMOTHY  M   OBOYLE.  0168 
JASON  OPPERMANN.  5855 
GEORGE  R,  OPRIA.  9566 
JOHN  J  OTOOLE,  4148 
ALEXANDER  H.  OTTE.  2707 
DAVID  S.  OWEN.  7702 
WILLIAM  8,  OYSTER.  8472 
JAY  F  PALMOS.  6362 
MARIO  A   PALOMINO.  4046 
CHRISTOPHER  J   PALUMBO,  T?»I 
ALBERTO  J.  PARACCWNI,  3843 
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9434 
PARKER.  9W) 
PATRICK.  710» 
PATTHtSON.  UM3 
PAVEY.  30«5 
"EOBIBEN.  STTK 
J.  PELAK.73SI 
l>ERdVAL.  «1J 
J   PETERSON.  Mi 
fETRICOLA.  9682 
J.  PETRUCCI.  Ttn 
PFEUFPni.  27W 

L  PHELPS.  ISB 
PHILUP.  9333 
A   PHILLIPS,  mot 
E  PHILO.  8737 
PIERCE.  41M 
8.  PIER80N.  74» 

A.  PIPER.  457J 
E  PITT.  JR.  5»H 

M.  POLviNo.  sasa 

POTTER.  1802 

L.  POUNCEY,  8172 

W   POWELL.  19M 
J.  PRATT.  7«J 
P.  PRESTON.  44« 
PRICE.  •7» 

G   PRICE.  9884 
8   PROCTOR,  7348 
PfOVENZANO.  0498 

PRZEPIORKA.  7586 
J   RAINS.  3880 
L.  RANEY.  III.  3742 
RA800N.  4<31 
RAY.  11.7158 
A  REDDEN.  0(90 
A  REESE.  7281 
L.  REICHERT.  9114 
8.  REID.  8473 
REILLY.  7S38 
RICE.  <»86 
RICH.  9066 
RICHARDSON.  J479 
RICHARDeON.  4084 

.  III.  5877 
8.  RICHIE.  1834 
UCKETT8.  n.  5008 
M.  RIORDAN.  7986 
RIPLEY.  5129 
UTTA,  7214 
IITTERBY,  3588 

H  RIVENBARK.  JR.  OK 
tOBERTS.  4533 
R()BERT8.  2374 
ROBINS.  1581 
ROBINSON.  9184 
M.  ROBINSON.  1085 
RODOER8.  3613 
E  RODGERS.  1413 
R  ROGERS.  Un 
tOHR.  1080 
lOLLINS.  loa 
ROMANS.  2183 
ROSENBERG.  JR.  8386 
RUDY.  94(7 
r  RUF.  8908 
N  RULE.  S8&2 
R|IS8ELL.  n.  8372 
RYAN.  (BS3 
RYAN.  2989 
.  RYSER.  n.  0724 
SAL0M0N80N.  1703 
V.  SAMAROV.  9607 
O.  SANCHEZ  5108 
8ANDV0LD.  8881 

B.  SAVARE8E.  SKO 
BAYLOR.  9880 
C.  8CALZO.  2903 
SCHACKART.  tU.  8014 

ICHAEFER.  1298 
SCHLATHER.  4508 
SCHMIDT.  IV.  9398 
J  SCHNEIDER.  4813 
SCHUTTER.  1906 
ICHWARZ.  9228 
80OGOIN.g363 
P.  SCOTT.  4486 
I  EAOO.  1083 
V.  SEARS.  3340 
.  SELF.  5127 

SEMENTELLI.  IMS 
D.  8EMONIK.  4364 
J.  8ENENKO.  4648 
SHAW.  4798 
W.  SHEARER.  7108 
SHEEHAN,  8082 
8.  8HEWFELT.  7974 
J.  8ROVLIN.  50*4 
H.  SILVIA.  1966 
8  SIMS.  3)01 
UOMNER.  2143 
SMITH.  1519 
SMITH.  7871 
SMITH.  7066 
C.  SMITH.  aB40 
A.  SNEIXING.  1608 
80LTER,  6197 
C.  SOPP.  9198 
SORIANO.  4879 
4>tnj-  9104 
M.  SPAMPDiATO.  ITH 
D.  SPENCER.  410S 
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SEAN  R.  STALLARD.  3384 
JAMES  C.  STANLEY.  8964 
PHIUP  K.  8TAUFKACHER.  3868 
AKNIE  M.  STEPHENS.  HI.  3898 
JEFFREY  A.  STERNBERG.  7839 
JEFFERY  S  STEWART.  8622 
BENJAMIN  P  8TIN80N.  98X3 
JEFFREY  A  STIVERS.  4443 
MARK  R.  STROBL.  3288 
MATTHEW  R  STUCKEY.  0233 
JOHN  P.  SULLIVAN.  JR.  7451 
ARVIND  B.  SUTHAR.  0787 
CHRIS  SUTTON.  8S3S 
TRAVIS  L.  SUTTON.  4848 
MATTHEW  SWEETLAND.  1210 
SHAWN  M   SWIER.  4238 
HANS  A   SYLVESTER.  0706 
KEITH  K  TAKABAYASHI.  4751 
JAMES  S.  TARVER.  2190 
ANDREW  J.  TATE.  7218 
PETER  Z.  TAIXOR.  1706 
SCOTT  A.  TAYLOR.  3204 
8TACEY  TAYLOR.  8897 
THOMAS  T.  TAYLOR.  4464 
MICHAEL  J  TEATE8.  4408 
ROBERT  E  THIEN.  2844 
COREY  E  THOMAS.  4646 
TIMOTHY  W  THOMA8SON.  5438 
MARC  C  THOMPSON.  2111 
DARI8  TILLMAN.  7072 
AARON  C.  TOBUL.  2597 
PATRICK  A  TORREY.  9717 
BRIAN  P  TOSH.  9779 
SCOTT  M  TOUNEY.  3840 
MARK  C  TRENTALANGE.  6785 
JOHN  C  TREPKA.  6478 
WENDY  TRUDEAU.  4722 
ROBERT  E.  TSCHAN.  II.  0788 
SCOTT  W  TSCHETTER.  4979 
PATRICK  M   TUCKER.  7738 
THOMAS  A.  TUCKER.  0848 
OAVm  W.  TURNER.  5189 
CRAIG  C.  ULLMAN.  3747 
KELLY  J   UNDERWOOD.  1773 
TONY  UZZLE.  7788 
HENRY  E  VANDERBORGHT.  9868 
STEPHEN  K.  VANRIPER.  5010 
TIMOTHY  VANTAS8EL.  0846 
JAMES  P.  VAUGHN.  7267 
LUIS  E.  VELAZQUEZ.  9139 
NICOLE  T.  VERICH.  8868 
DONALD  A.  WADSWORTH.  7816 
DANIEL  H  WAKINS.  9426 
CHRISTOPHER  K.  WALES.  9332 
BEN  L  WALLACE.  4715 
HOWARD  B.  WALLACE.  III.  5737 
IAN  S.  WALLACE.  0233 
CHRISTOPHER  B  WALTERS.  7788 
DAVID  D  WALTERS.  9668 
BRENT  G   WAS.  1738 
PAUL  R  WEAVER.  6154 
AARON  D  WEISS.  9632 
JASON  C.  WBJNERT.  3808 
DONALD  D.  WELCH.  7138 
CHARLES  B.  WEST.  in.  4382 
MARK  T.  WETHERILL.  4304 
JEROME  S.  WHALEN.  8208 
ROBERT  F.  WHALEN.  1440 
STEVEN  J  WHITE.  9657 
CURT  J   WHITEFIELD.  5492 
KEITH  E  WHITEHOU8E.  7974 
NICOLE  WHITINO.  2865 
JONATHAN  D.  WHITTLES.  04« 
OUNNAR  R.  WIEBOLT.  4974 
BYRON  T  WIEDEMAN.  9382 
SAMUEL  E.  WIGGINS.  3840 
ERD;  J   WIGNES.  4980 
JAMES  WILKINSON.  3676 
ADAM  N   WILLIAMS.  1291 
ROCKY  W  WILUAMS.  7475 
TIMOTHY  T  WILUAMS.  J6S2 
ZOE  G   WILLIAMS.  9368 
EDWARD  8.  WILSON,  ni.  6992 
GEORGE  H.  WILSON.  6874 
KENNrni  N.  WILSON.  0482 
PETER  C.  WILSON.  2751 
BRIAN  E.  WOLFE.  6808 
FRANCIS  R  W0L8KY-.  8616 
WILLIAM  G  WOMACK  4653 
MARCUS  H.  WOOLLARD.  3838 
GARY  D  WRIGHT.  B2S9 
JAMES  C.  WRIGHT.  9338 
JEFFERY  B.  WRIGHT.  MT7 
TROY  V.  WRIGHT.  0863 
DANIEL  L.  YAROSLASKI.  62S3 
MICHAEL  E.  YATES.  9637 
JASON  D.  YORK.  2983 
DARREL  S.  YOUNG.  1690 
DEREK  P.  YOUNG.  4901 
DEVIN  C.  YOUNG.  8735 
VmCE  E.  YURICK.  0803 
PHILLIP  ZEMAN.  99SS 
MICHAEL  8.  ZUMMER.  9384 

THE  FKJLLOWINO  NAMED  MARINE  CORPS  ENLISTED 
COMMISSIONING  EDUCATION  PROGRAM  GRADUATES  FOR 
PERMANENT  APPOINTMENT  TO  THE  GRADE  OF  SECOND 
UECTENANT  IN  THE  U.S.  MARINE  CORPS.  PURSUANT  TO 
TITLE  10.  U.  S.  CODE.  SECTION  531: 

MADELEINE  D.  ALLEN.  5884 
JOHN  F.  AMERICA.  5034 
PHILIP  G.  ANTEKEIER.  83*1 


KELLY  A.  AUSTIN.  2<74 
WILLIAM  G.  BALE8TRERI.  9607 
CRYSTAL  T  BAXLCY.  8166 
WENDELL  BAZEMORE.  0890 
CHRISTOPHER  C   BEAVERS.  lOOi 
GABRIEL  BELTRAN.  373J 
STEFAN  J   BOOTH.  8638 
PETER  J.  BROWN.  3884 
ALBERT  J.  BUSENBARK.  7498 
JOHN  D.  CANNON.  96(2 
JOSE  M.CASADO.  3111 
LORNIA  M.  CHANCE.  5347 
KEITH  A  COLEMAN.  4388 
WAYNE  E  COLLINS.  3156 
DAVID  S  COOK.  0727 
SAMUEL  A  CRI8LER.  8792 
GARY  M.  DECKARD.  9666 
DAVID  I   DIERSON.  1288 
MICHAEL  K   DOTY.  9884 
ANDREW  J.  DRAKE.  7918 
STEVEN  E.  DUKE.  5433 
GEORGES  T.  ECU.  8980 
RANDAL  S.  ENOBERO.  6141 
WESLEY  L.  FEIGHT.  2272 
ERIC  C.  FLEMING.  9781 
ERNESTO  L.  FLORE8.  JR.  4324 
DOUGLAS  K   FORDHAM.  2419 
THOMAS  M  OAINOR.  0642 
BRIAN  E.  OARD.  2830 
JEFFREY  M.  GRAHAM.  2389 
THOMAS  J   HAIL.  7094 
MARK  P.  HANEY.  1037 
BYRON  R.  HARPER.  4710 
DANIEL  P.  HEALEY.  7588 
RONALD  E.  HEATH.  5833 
CLEMENT  W.  HEY.  5(28 
JEFFERY  J.  JACKSON.  7560 
JEFFREY  R  JOHNSON.  4486 
CHARLES  E.  JONES.  JR.  0429 
DANIEL  R.  KAZMIER.  0434 
GARY  A.  KING.  7878 
PATRICK  8.  KmCHNER.  3802 
DOUGLAS  V.  KUHN.  0887 
WALTER  W.  KULAKOWSKI.  9886 
DARYL  J.  LANINGA.  1921 
PATRICK  T.  LAVIGNE.  0706 
JAMES  O   LE8PERANCE.  6337 
DAVID  A.  LEWIS.  3839 
DIANE  L.  LIEN.  7082 
ERIC  E.  LUCAS.  2872 
STEVEN  O.  LUHRSEN.  8434 
JOHN  A.  MANNING.  9500 
HENIBERTO  A.  MARTINEZ.  0088 
WILLIAM  P  MCCLANE.  4888 
WILLIAM  J   MCCLTCHBON.  4446 
WILLIAM  J   MCWATER8.  8802 
JEFFREY  W.  MEOARGEL.  6T79 
CHRISTIAN  C.  MILLER.  2789 
BRIAN  P.  MONTOYA.  4163 
CURTIS  E.  MOORE.  1413 
DAVID  A  MOORE.  4832 
PAUL  R  MOORE.  5308 
ALBERTO  MORALES.  8388 
JOE  H   MORRIS.  5138 
CHRISTIAN  A.  NELSON.  9(11 
GEORGE  J.  NEME8.  JR.  9616 
STEWART  R.  NICKLES8.  6886 
CLINT  J   NUSSBEROER.  0414 
PLACIDO  ORDONA.  JR.  0002 
80UT8ANA  OUNKHAM.  645( 
RONALD  S.  PAHL.  3926 
ERIC  J.  PALM.  9139 
WALTER  K.  PARKER.  9692 
DAVID  L.  PARKS.  JR.  6220 
JACQUES  T.  PELLETIER.  98U 
SCOTT  W.  PIERCE.  3789 
KENNETH  A.  QUINER.  7983 
SCOTT  C.  RAINVILLE.  4892 
EUGENE  E.  REDDING.  9233 
CHARLES  T  REITZ.  9366 
CASEY  T.  RENFREW.  0148 
STEVEN  D  RICHARDSON.  9001 
MILDRED  A.  RIDDELL.  6630 
SEAN  R.  RIOOS,  0857 
GARY  D.  ROTSCH.  016S 
DOMENIC  J   SCARCIA.  7707 
NEIL  C   SCHUEHLE.  3370 
JEFFREY  SCHULMAN.  2019 
MICHAEL  B.  SBGER.  8386 
JONATHAN  W   SELBY.  6420 
MARK  D  SEWELL.  9874 
KEITH  E.  SHAFFER.  7336 
PETER  J.  SHELBY.  6440 
DAVID  S  SIEGER.  4881 
TY  A.  SIMMONS.  0879 
PATRICK  S.  SIPE.  4246 
CYNTHIA  A.  SMIOIEL.  1097 
PHILLIP  E.  8TACKHOU8E.  07S7 
PATRICK  E.  SULUVAN.  0013 
LELAND  W.  SUTTEE.  7288 
DAVID  J.  SWICBOOOD.  2eM 
JOHN  E  TAYLOR,  2880 
MICHAEL  A  THOMAS.  1780 
TODD  S.  TOMKO.  (734 
LARRY  M  TREMAGUO.  3179 
USA  L  VIGNEAU.  50(5 
ROBERT  A.  VOJTDC.  4113 
CHARLES  D.  WALKER.  8380 
MCCLENDON  N.  WATERS,  in.  8814 
ROBERT  H.  WILUS.  JR.  6988 


m  THE  MARINE  CORPS 


THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  OFFICERS  OF  THE  MARINE 
CORPS  FOR  PERMANENT  APPOINTMENT  TO  THE  GRADE 
OF  COLONEL  UNDER  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE. 
SECTION  634: 


RICHARD  D.  ALLEN.  3404 
GARY  W   ANDERSON.  3816 
RAYFEL  M.  BACHILLER.  9703 
JAMES  R.  BATTAOLINI.  5336 
ROBERT  A   BEAUDOIN.  2883 
CHARLES  D.  BENNETT.  »VA 
GEORGE  H.  m  BENSKIN.  0698 
THOMAS  L. 

BUCKENSDERFER.  0735 
DAVID  R.  BLOOMER.  4111 
ROBERT  B.  JR  BL06E.  9666 
JAMES  L.  SR  BOOKER.  9728 
JOHN  F.  BOULDRY.  9168 
WILLIAM  G   III  BOWDON. 

2»40 
WILLIAM  L  BOWLING.  4341 
MICHAEL  H.  BOYCE.  8910 
ROBERT  E  BRATTHWAITE. 

5174 
DARRELL  A   BROWNING. 

5822 
BRUCE  E.  BRUNN.  9884 
JAMES  E.  CARTWRIOHT. 

i«81 
THOMAS  A.  CAUGHLAM.  1385 
STEPHEN  A  CHENEY.  1702 
JAMES  P.  CHES8UM.  8497 
RICHARD  W. 

CHRISTIANSEN.  9151 
JOHN  8.  CIPPARONE.  0170 
EUGAH  D.  JR  CLARK.  5046 
WAYNE  A.  CLEMMER.  2718 
JAMES  K.  COBB.  4104 
ROBERT  S  COHEN.  1782 
JOHN  R  COHN.  4880 
LARRY  P.  COLE.  7116 
RAYMOND  COLE.  3986 
GARY  W.  COLLENBORNE. 

8475 
JAMES  M.  II  COLLINS.  4886 

JOSEPH  coMPoero.  3413 

LARKIN  E.  CONATSER.  9398 
KEVIN  A.  CONRY.  8734 
MICHAEL  A.  COULMAN.  8036 
WALDO  B.  JR  CUMMING8. 

8881 
WILLIAM  C.  DARNER.  0861 
DONALD  L.  DAVIS.  8879 
RONALD  V.  DELONEY.  2229 
MELVIN  W.  JR  DEMAR8.  46(3 
HENRY  M.  DENTON.  3084 
CHARLES  L.  DOCKERY.  0818 
ROBERT  C  JR  DODT.  9833 
CHARLES  W.  DORMAN.  3478 
PETER  A.  DOTTt).  2964 
GERALD  J.  DUDA.  7158 
THOMAS  E. 

DUNKELBERGER.  4414 
JAMES  M.  DL'RHAM.  4418 
JAN  M   DURHAM.  0142 
JAMES  B  EGAN.  1148 
JAMES  M   II  EICHER.  7086 
ROBERT  M.  FLANAGAN.  2869 
TIMOTHY  M  OAHAN.  8922 
JON  A.  QALLINETTI.  2221 
JOHN  R.  GARVIN.  Vit 
JOHN  M   OAUTREAUX,  7844 
WILLIAM  M   HI  GIVEN.  1028 
RYAN  P  GOODELL.  0966 
JOHN  F.  GOODMAN.  3508 
JOSEPH  P.  JR  GORDON.  8833 
VINCENT  J.  JR  GOULDDJO. 

<B47 
BARRY  P.  GRIFFIN.  3656 
WILLIAM  C.  JR  GRUBB.  9937 
RANDALL  B  HAOLUND.  4705 
WILLIAM  L.  HAMMERLE. 

5837 
JAMES  C.  HARDEE.  4317 
MARX  K.  HAYDEN.  7010 
JEFFREY  F.  HEMLER.  8443 
CARL  M.  HERDERINO.  7493 
JOHN  M.  HIMES.  6288 
TIMOTHY  J.  HIMES.  3434 


RICHARD  P.  JR  HOBB8.  1988 
JOHN  D  HOLDSTEIN.  9834 
RICHARD  A.  HUCK.  7508 
JEFFREY  L  HULL.  4842 
HAROLD  L   rNABINFH'.  7034 
RICHARD  B   INOHRAM.  4492 
ALVIN  W.  JR  KELLER.  4479 
RICHARD  L  KELLY.  9290 
MICHAEL  M   KEPKART.  7088 
PIERCE  R  KING.  5813 
STEVEN  J.  KING.  0753 
THOMAS  R.  KING.  3189 
STEPHEN  J.  JR  LABADIE. 

6683 
JOHN  II  LANGDON.  0339 
LEE  F   II  LANQE.  8294 
JAMES  A.  LASSWELL.  1287 
ROBERT  N.  LEAVm.  8882 
JAMES  D  LENARD.  7982 
DAVID  C.  LITCHFIELD.  0234 
LAWRENCE  A.  MACHABEE. 

1089 
HAROLD  J.  MAKER.  8783 
RICHARD  A.  MALONEY.  3896 
DENNIS  C.  MCBRIDE.  2208 
KEVIN  J    MCHALE.  2367 
JOHN  B  MEAGHER.  307S 
ROBERT  G   MELLON.  9329 
OTTAVIO  J   MILANO.  2808 
JOHN  R  MILLS.  7261 
JAMES  R.  MORRIS.  6082 
JOHN  J.  MOVER.  9234 
STEPHEN  F.  MUOG.  2030 
CLIFFORD  O  III  MYERS.  2081 
MICHAEL  R  NANCE.  9(04 
DENNIS  K  OBERHELMAN. 

7107 
JAMES  P.  ODONNEIX.  08(2 
MICHAEL  L.  OLSON.  7116 
JOHN  C.  OSBORNE.  1370 
RICHARD  L  OWEN.  7516 
RICHARD  L.  JR  OWEN.  0378 
CRUZ  PARDO.  8410 
RALPH  E.  JR  PARKER.  6337 
WILLIAM  H.  PARRISH.  7824 
JOHN  F   PETTINE.  3908 
MARX  B  PIZZO.  6223 
RAYMOND  L.  POLAK.  0474 
JOSEPH  J   RIGGIO.  1746 
PAUL  F.  JR  ROQUES.  6106 
JAMES  L.  SACHTLEBEN. 

3847 
JOHN  F.  BATTLER.  0680 
RICHARD  Y.  SHINTANI.  8014 
LAURENCE  E.  SIMPSON.  1024 
CHARLES  O.  SKIPPER.  8148 
CLYDE  H   SLICK.  4686 
BYRON  E.  SMITH.  0644 
MICHAEL  H.  SMITH.  4584 
WILLIE  T.  SNOW.  9474 
JOHN  B.  SOLUS.  0496 
CURTIS  B  SOUTHWICK.  5624 
WILLIAM  R.  SPAIN.  5479 
GRANT  M   SPARKS.  6371 
LINDEN  L.  SPARROW.  1296 
CHRISTOPHE  B.  STOOPS. 

4506 
JAMES  N.  8TROCK.  7431 
LYNN  A   STUART.  9449 
JONATHAN  W.  STULL.  8286 
LEONARD  M.  SUPKO.  0742 
DONNI  L.  SUTHERLAND.  3707 
DAVID  J.  TURNXR.  74(2 
GUY  M.  VANDERLINDEN. 

3370 
GERALD  J.  VARELA.  4163 
JAMES  E.  VESELY.  2158 
JOHN  H.  WAGNER.  9334 
WILLUM  J   WESLEY.  7962 
WILLIAM  A.  WHITLOW.  4394 
JIMMY  U  WHIT80N.  7582 
FRANCES  C.  WILSON.  77W 
JOHN  D.  WINCHESTER.  5888 


IN  THE  NAVY 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  NAVAL  ACADEMY  MID- 
SHIPMEN TO  BE  APPOINTED  PERMANENT  ENSIGN  IN  THE 
LINE  OR  STAFF  CORPS  OF  THE  U.  S.  NAVY.  PURSUANT  TO 
TITLE  10,  UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SECTION  531: 

NAVAL  ACADEMY  MIDSHIPMEN 

To  be  ensign:  permanent 


MICHAEL  NARCISO  ABREU 
ARMANDO  AC06TA.  JR 
JOHN  HOWARD  ADAIR,  n 
JEFFERSON  WADE  ADAMS 
THOMAS  PATRICK  ADIS8I 
KBmETH  QUTTUGUA 

AOUTLAR 
JOHN  BOWMAN  AHREN8 
CHRISTOPHER  DEANE 

ALEXANDER 


SCOTT  WILLIAM 

ALEXANDER 
JOHN  CODY  ALLEE 
TIMOTHY  LON  ALLEN 
GARY  VOS  ALUSON 
CARMINA  AMEZCUA 
CHRISTOPHER  BRIAN  Q. 

ANDERSON 
DAVID  RICHARD  ANDERSON 
SHANNON  DELONO 

ANDDISON 


WAYNE  WALTER 

ANDERSON.  JR 
EDAN  BARRETT  ANTOINE 
JON  JAY  ANTONELU 
FERNANDO  J06E  AROELE8 
CREIGHTON  JOHN 

ARMSTRONG 
GEORGE  RICHARD  ARNOLD. 

n 

JAMES  MATTHEW 

ARRISON.  rv 
BENJAMIN  ANDREW 

ATKINS 
JOHN  ALVIN  ATKINSON.  JR 
STEPHEN  CHARLES 

AUGU8TIN 
MICHAEL  CHRISTOPHER 

AVERNA 
MICHAEL  DONALD 

BACHMEIER 
MARX  BENNETT  BAEHR 
KENNETH  BRADLEY  BAELL 
TERRY  LITiN  RAGGETT 
DAVID  EUGENE  BAKER 
KYLE  WILLIAM  BAKER 
JOSEPH  RONALD  BALDWIN 
THOMAS  CHARLES 

BALDWIN 
MARC  CHRISTOPHER 

BAUOTTI 
DARREN  JENS  BANKS 
DOUGLAS  PAUL  BARBER. 

JR 
JOHN  GLUE  BARKER 
CRAIG  PHIUP  BARNETT 
JONATHAN  WILLIAM 

BARNEY 
JOHN  FOSTER  BARON 
RICHARD  FER80N 

BARRETT.  JR 
RONALD  ANTHONY 

BARRETT.  JR 
TIMOTHY  EDWARD 

BARRICK 
JOHN  JOSEPH  BARRY,  ni 
MICHAEL  B^IION  BARRY 
RICHARD  PHILUP  BASSI 
SHAUNA  MARIE  BATTY 
TROY  DEAN  BAUDER 
JUDITH  MARIE  BRUCE 

BAUMOARTNER 
WESLEY  ELI  BEADLE,  IV 
EILEEN  BEAZLEY 
KEITH  MACAULAY  BECK 
KEITH  ANTHONY  BETTER 
JEFFREY  SCOTT  BELL 
CHRISTINA  MARIE  BENACCI 
JEFFREY  ALBYN  BENNETT. 

n 

WILLIAM  DEARL  BEN8CH 
FERDINAND  BASCO  BEREDO 
MATTHEW  BREEDEN  BERG 
DAVID  ERICK  BEROSTROM 
JERRY  LLOYD  BERMAN 
PinnE3l  RAYMOND  BERNING 
MAX  WAYNE  BERRY 
PAUL  NOLIN  BERTHELOTTE 
MARK  DOUGLAS  BEST 
ERIK  PAUL  BETHEL 
KEVIN  WAYNE  BILLINGS 
MICHAEL  BERNARD  BILZOR 
R1CK.^RD  WHTTNEY  BISHOP 
SHANE  WILLUM  BISHOP 
DAVID  THOMAS  BTTLER 
WILLIAM  ACKEN 

BL08ZINSKY 
BRADLEY  ALLEN  BLOYE 
SCOTT  FRANCTS  BLUNDO 
RAFAEL  EDUAROO 

BOBENRIETH 
TODD  WILLIAM  BOEHM 
ROBERT  ERIK  BOEHNING 
MATTHEW  DOUGLAS 

BOGDAN 
JENNIFER  ANNE  BOLIN 
ANTHONY  RICHARD 

BONATO 
DUANE  W  BOREN 
NEAL  DA\1D  BORKERT 
GEORGE  PETER  BOTOULAS 
PARRISH  MUSCOE 

BOULWARE 
CHARLES  THOMAS  BOUTIN 
BARTH  H   BOYER 
SEAN  WESLEY  BOYER 
CHRISTOPHER  JOHN  BOYLE 
PETER  CHRISTOPHER 

BOZZO 
MARK  ARNOLD  BRAGG 
DEVIN  ROY  BRAKOB 
CARL  FRANK  BRASEK 
CHAD  STUART  BREESE 
DAVID  MICHAEL  BRETT 

MAJOR 
WILLIAM  DAVID 

BREWSTER.  JR 
JENK8  DAVID  BRTTT 
PATRICK  TYLER  BRITT 
BRIAN  DAVID  BROCK 
GEOFFREY  DAVID 

BRODERICK 


CHARLES  ALEC 
BROOMFIELD 
DOUGLAS  B>MOND  BROPHY 
KENNETH  WALTOl  BROWN 
ROBERT  WILUAM  BRUCE 
RUSSELL  ANTHONY  BRUNE 
MICHAEL  SCOTT 

BUCHANAN 
THOMAS  ROBERT 

BUCHANAN 
ANDREW  STEWART 

BURCHFIELD 
MANUEL  MARTIN  BUROA 
WILLUM  ERNEST 

BURGESS,  in 
TIMDCA  L^^NN  BURNETT 
MICHAEL  OWEN  BURNS 
PATRICK  ROBERT  BYRNE 
ALEX  DANIEL  CABRERA 
PATRICK  EDGAR 

CALDWELL 
SHAWN  PATRICK 

CALLAHAN 
MARCUS  CHRISTOPHER 

CAMACHO 
PERRY  CAMERON 
ALYCE  AILEEN  CAMPBELL 
MARK  CHRISTOPHER 

CANADY 
BRIAN  EDWARD  CARBAUH 
STEVEN  HAROLD  CAROILL 
THOMAS  JEFFREY 

CARLSON 
LARRY  JOSEPH 

CARPENTER 
STEVEN  HENRY 

CARRINGTON 
CURTIS  CONRAD  CARROLL 
JOHN  PATRICK  CASEY 
JAMES  ALFRED  CAVINESS. 

JR 
MATTWCW  BRANTLEY 

CERVARICH 
ALEXANDER  TAOGART 

CHALMERS 
HEATHER  LEE  CHAUNDY 
RINA  SUSAN  CHELGREN 
DON  ELIOT  CHERAMIE 
SCOTT  VINCENT 

CHESBROUGH 
ROBERT  WAl'NE  CHESSON 
CLAY  STEPHEN  CHIL80N 
CLINTON  JAMES 

CHLEBOWSKI 
KATHRYN  SAIMA 

CHRI8TENSEN 
MICHAEL  CHRISTOPHER 

CHRISTIAN 
LAURA  LYNN  CHRI8TMAN 
DAMIEN  ROBERT 

CHRISTOPHER 
PATRICK  JOHN 

CKRZANOW8KI 
THOMAS  8DON  O.  CHUNG 
CARL  DAVID  CIRILLO 
DANIEL  JOHN  CLABBERS 
DONALD  ALMOND  CLACK 
MAXIMILUN  CLARK 
JULIANA  LA8SITER 

CLELAND 
DARIN  SCOTT  CLINE 
TONY  SHUO  WEN  CLINTON 
LEA  ADOLPH  CLOWER.  JR 
JEFFREY  MICHAEL 

COCHRAN 
RONALD  ANTHONY 

COCHRAN 
BRETT  WILLIAM  COFFEY 
WILLUM  PAUL  COFFIN 
BRAD  JAY  COLLINS 
RICHARD  COLLYER 
JEFFREY  GALLAGHER 

CONWAY 
CHARLES  ALLEN  COOK.  ID 
SAMUEL  CHAPMAN  COOK 
JOHN  ANDREW  COOLEY 
AARON  KEITH  COOPER 
APRIL  SERENE  COOPER 
ROBERT  DIRK  COOPER 
BRUCE  CORCORAN 
JEFFERY  LEE  CORDER 
CHRISTOPHER  ADAMS 

CORD  ERG 
TIMOTHY'  JOSEPH  CORNELL 
DOUGLAS  WEDDELL 

COSLEY 
RICKY  COTTRELL 
SCOTT  ROBERT  COUOHLIN 
THAI  ERIC  COUGHUN 
MARILEE  ALICE  COWAN 
RODERICK  LONGWORTH 

COWARD 
ANTHONY  WARNER  COX 
WILLARD  JEFFERSON  COX. 

ni 

GLENN  MICHAEL  CRABBE 
JEFFREY  ANDREW  CRAIG 
MICHAEL  ALEXANDER 

CRAHY 
JUDTTH  PAGE  CREED 
PAUL  GENE  CREIGHTON 
CLINTON  CHARLES  CRESAP 


THOMAS  CHARLES 

CRIMMINS 
KENNETH  JOSEPH 

CROWLEY 
BRETT  ELUOTT  CBOZIER 
DAVID  CANNON 

CULPEPPER 
DONALD  SCOTT 
CUNNINGHAM 
KEITH  ADAM  CUSTER 
DAVID  LYNDELL  CUTE.  JR 
JEFFKET  CHAUCER  D. 

ALATRI 
JAMES  SCOTT  D. 

ALESSANDRO 
MARK  JEFFREY  D  AMBRA 
THOMAS  PATRICK  DAILY 
SAMUEL  ALLAN  DAVEY.  JR 
MICHAEL  ANOELO  DAVI8 
RICHARD  STEVEN  DAVIS 
STEVEN  ROGER  DAVIS 
MARX  WILLUM  DAVISON 
TIMOTHY  PRESOOTT  DAY 
DAVID  CHARLES  DAYS 
GERALD  PAUL  DEARIE 
JEFFREY  DALE  DEBRINE 
AMY  OAYLE  DELAVAN 
THOMAS  MORGAN  DELL 
DANIEL  FRANCIS  DEMA80 
FLOYD  CALHOUN  DENT.  HI 
JEROME  CHRISTOPHER 

DEREN 
DAVID  GREGORY 

DETWILER 
RUSSELL  DEVRIES.  JR 
MICHAEL  CRAIG  DEW  ALT 
ROBERT  LEE  DEWITT.  JR 
WILUAM  JOSEPH  DEY 
DENNIS  PAUL  DUS 
CURTIS  DESMOND  DIAZ 
STANLEY  PHILLIP 

DILLARD.  n 
SHAWN  MICHAEL 

DISARUFINO 
STEPHANIE  ANN  DIXON 
CHUONG  TRONG  DO 
THAI80N  DUY  DO 
MELANIE  CELESTE  DOBAY 
ANGELA  MARIE  DOBBS 
HOLLY  MICHELLE 

DOBSLAW 
MICHAEL  DUFFY  DOHERTY 
TIMOTHY  WAYNE  DOLLAR. 

n 

JEFFREY  JOHN  DOLVEN 
DONALD  JOSEPH  DONBGAN 
OBOROE  DANIEL  DONEY 
SEAN  DENNIS  DONNELLY 
MICHAEL  JAMES  DOWUNO 
RICHARD  ERIK  DOYLE 
BRIAN  CHRISTOPHER 

DOZIER 
PAUL  DRAKE.  IV 
ROBIN  KENNETH  DREEKE 
JOHN  DAVID  DR08NER 
KRISTIN  MARILYN 

DRYFUBE 
CHRISTOPHER  PATRICK 

DUFFY 
JOHN  DANIEL  DUNAWAY. 

JR 
BRADLEY  DEAN  DUNHAM 
FRANKLIN  CHRISTOPHER 

DUNN 
MARTHA  SUZANNE  DUNNE 
NGAN  HUU  DUONG 
MARCY  MATHIAS  DUPRE.  V 
WENDELL  SCOTT  EAROLE 
JARED  VAUGHN  EAST 
CARL  HARVEY  EBERSOLE 
MARC  CHRISTOPHER 

BCKARDT 
CHRISTOPHER  ALLEN 

ECKERLE 
DAVID  VINTON  EDGARTON 
MATTHEW  CHRISTOPHER 

EDIC 
PETER  STUART  EGEU 
PETE21  DAVID  EISENHAUER 
ALEXANDER  WILLIAM 

ELLERMANN 
JOHN  KEVIN  ELLZEY 
CHRISTIAN  BLAKE  EL8TER 
BRIAN  POTTER  ENDERSBE 
STEPHEN  SCOTT  ERB 
SHIRLEY  ANN  EUBANKS 
BRIAN  KEITH  EVANS 
GEORGE  WADE  EVANS 
MARK  TAYLOR  EVANS 
MICHAEL  ANTHONY 

EVARI8TO 
PAUL  KENNETH  EWINO 
JOHN  DAVID  EYDENBERG 
ANTHONY  CHRISTOPHER 

FABIANO 
JASON  BANCROFT  FAUNCE 
TODD  WARNER  FERRY 
TIMOTHY'  JAMES  FET8CH 
TODD  BENNETT  FINKLER 
BRIAN  JAMES  FINMAN 
RHETT  FALK  FISHER 


JOHN  PATRICK 

PITZOERALD 
CHRIBTOPH  JACKSON 

FIAHERTY 
TIMOTHY  EDWARD 

FLECKER 
BRIAN  MATTHEW 


PATRICK  JOSEPH  FLOOD 
CARLOS  DANIEL  FLORBB 
FRANCIS  THOMAS  FL0RE8. 

m 

ROBERT  JOSEPH  FLYNN 
PATRICK  VINCENT  FOBOE 
MARX  DOUGLAS  FOLDY 
VINCENT  KB4RY 
FONTENOT.  JR 
DAVID  ALAN  PCMID 
JOSEPH  K.  FORD.  JR 
CALVIN  MORGAN  FOSTER 
JASON  FOURNIER 
JOHNNY  SAMUEL  POX.  ID 
PETER  JOHN 

FRANKENFIELD 
JOSEPH  ANTHONY 

FRATANOELO 
GREGORY  EUGENE  FRDtCH 
WARRDt  KETH  FRIDLEY 
THOMAS  ANTONY  FROSCH 
PETER  FROST 
ROBERT  CARLTON 

FULFORD 
THOMAS  FRIEDRICH 

FULTON 
MARX  LOUIS  FU800 
ARNOLD  EDGAR  GALIT 
MICHAEL  JOSEPH 

GALLAGHER 
JULLANE  JEAN  GALLINA 
JON  ROBERT  GALLOWAY 
BRADLEY  ROYCE  GARBER 
MONiqUE  MARIE  OARCU 
TODD  WILLIAM  GARCU 
DANIEL  LEE  GARDNER 
JAMES  PHILIP  OARDNQt 
JOHN  BRIAN  GARRY 
GREGORY  KENT  GASKEY 
STEPHEN  DOUGLAS 

GASTON 
STEVEN  JOHN  OAUERKX 
BRAD  ANDERSON  GAZAWAY 
MICHAEL  PAUL  GEBHARDT 
SCOTT  ALLB4  GEN  ARD 
DEMETRI08  MICHAEL 

GEOKEZAS 
JAMES  JOSEPH  GEORGE,  n 
MICHAEL  JOSEPH 

GIANNETTI 
ROBERT  ROYCE  GIBBS.  U 
MICHAEL  PATRICK  OIOOIE 
GREGORY  WORTH  OILLAND 
SEAN  CAMPBELL 

GILLESPIE 
HILARY  BUCKLEY 

OILLIOAN 
TED  DA\TD  OIRDNER 
DOUGLAS  VAIL  GLASGOW 
STEVEN  GLENN  OODINHO 
DANIEL  STEVEN 

OOLDENBERO 
PAUL  RICHARD  GOMEZ 
HENRY  LUCTO  GONZALES 
LAWRENCE  EDWARD 

GONZALES 
JOHNFRANaS 

GOODP ASTER,  m 
DANIEL  FRANCIS  GOODWW 
BRYAN  JOSEPH  GORDON 
KETTH  HUNTXY  GORDON 
STEPHEN  JOSEPH  GORDON 
GEOFFREY  CHRISTOPHER 

GRAHAM 
MATTHEW  LEE  GRAHL 
WILLIAM  BOARDMAN 

GRAVES 
ANTHONY  MAURICE  GRAY 
MICHAEL  EARL  GREENE 
MICHAEL  SCOTT  GREENE 
DANIEL  QUENTIN 

GREENWOOD 
MARK  ALLEN  ORBGORY 
CRAIG  DENTON  GRUBB 
BRIAN  DEAN  GRUBBS 
MICHELLE  MARIE 

GRULKOWSKI 
JOSEPH  KEARNEY  GUIDO 
CHRISTOPHDl  DEAN 

GUIDRY 
KENNETH  MARK 

GUSTAVSEN 
TIMOTHY  ISAAC 

GUTIERREZ 
WILLIAM  TODD  HAOEROTT 
CHRISTOPHER  JDIEMIAB 

HAINES 
SEAN  PATRICK  HALEY 
VINCENT  FLOYDEL  HALET 
KIMBERLY  RAQUEL  HALL 
JOHN  MICHAEL  HALLER 
EARL  DAVID  HAMILTON 
TODD  AlXXANDBt 

HAMILTON 


UMI 
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WnXiAJ    BLAINK 

HAMM  LCX.  JR 
CHRISTt  PHKR  MICHAEL 

HAMK 

UN  nroi  lo 

IflCHAC  , 
DAU  a4aN 
DAVm 
MICHAE  , 
TODD 
UASaWtL 


JEFFRE  r 
MATTHl  W 


HAND 
WAYNE  HANEY 
HANSON 
j|atE8  HANSON 
WILUAMHAKK8 
HARM  AN 
FRANCIS  HARPE 
STEVEN  HARRIS 
JORDAN 


Al  THONT  1 


W:  LUAM  HATALA 
OSE  HATCHER 

DAVID 


JOHN 

LAURA 

CHRISTOPHER 


HAVn 
rONAI 
HAV 


JONATIfUf  FRANKLIN 
tBRITTON 


HAYTHORN 
HENRY  HEANEY 
ANDREW 


STACEY  LYNN 

WILLIAl 

WILLIAl 

HEAR^  HER 
PHILUI  WA'i'NE  HEBERER 
MATTHl  W  THANE  HEISLER 
SCOTT  !  ICHARD  HEISLER 
STEVEN  TODD 

HEJMl  NOWSKI 
TIMOTH  '  KENNETH  HELD 
DAVID  I  ARTIN 

HELMI  £ICH.  JR 
DAVID  S  rEPHEN  HELON 
VANESa  V  BABETTE 

HENDI  RaON 


JEBS 

JOHN 

SEAN 

CHERYl 

ANDRO 

RALITA 

TIMOTH  ' 

KEVIN 

KERRY 

JACOB 

MYUNO 

MICHAE  . 

DOYLE 


HENDRICKS 
HENSEL.  II 
MERIT  AOE 
ESTHER  HERRICK 
MICHAEL  HESS 
3UE  HILDEBRAND 
MICHAEL  HILL 
HINKAMPER 
HILLIP  HINTON 
C  KRISTOPHEH  HDJZ 
IIN  H0B80N 

MARTIN  HOCKER 
ENDALL  HODGES 
GRANT 


CI  ARLESI 
Rl  BERT) 


1  SEI 


CHR18TI  PHER 

HOFFI  ANN 
JOHN  a4ANT  HOLBROOK. 

JR 
CHRIST; 
DANIEL 
PAUUN  ; 


CLAYTO  i 
SIT  AN 
SCOTT 


PEYTON 


IBARR^ 
SHAWN 
OARCY 
KATHT 
NATHAI 
DAVID 
JOHN 
RONAU 


DAVID 
MA' 


TTHl  W 
JXNSI  » 


ROBER1 
BRAD 


JOHNI  ON 
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HOLMOAARD 
BRIAN  HOL8BERC 
ANNE 


HOLZl  AUER 
DAVID  I  3BERT  HOPKINS 
JOSEPH  3ELVIN 

H0RN1  UCKLE. 


;.  Ill 

LEE  HORNER 
HORTON 
(kmiSTOPHER 


W  LLIAMI 


HOm  N8TEIN 
ERIC  EL  lERT  HOUNCHELL 
DONNA  ]  .YNNE  HUBER 
OEANN/  MARIE  HUBERT 
JEFFREf'  THOMAS  HUBERT 
LANDON  HUDSON 
THOMA^  RYAN  HUERTER 
JOSEPH 
HUFNJOEL.  ni 

C^FPREY  HUGHES 
ELAINE 
HUOHfS 
RICHAK  I  BRYANT  HUGHES 
MICHAE  ,  EDWARD 


BRADFORD 


HUTT(  N 
ADOLFC  HERNALDO 


IRIAN  INMAN 
AY  IRWIN 
J<NL.  IT  ALIEN 
ADAMIVES 
I  ARXrVEZIC 

JACKSON 
GREG  JACOBSON 
ELIZABETH 


B  ENS  J 


RACHXI 
JACCn 
TRACCll  NICOLE  J 
WAYNl 
DAVID 
CHRIST^ 


JAMES 
LNTHONY  JANO 
qiLBERT  JAS80 
THOMAS 


I  A' 


TTHXW  JENSEN 
PEARSON 


JOHN  JEZEX.  JR 
CfNNINOHAM 


aiTH  JOHNSON 

LAWRENCE 


CHRIST  IPHER 

JOHNI  ON 
JAMES  THOMAS  JOHNSON. 

JK 
JOEL 
JOEY 

JU08O^ 

LOUIE 


Rl  SSELLJ 
r  J<  H 


JOHNSON 
JOHNSON 
ELUOTT  JOHNSON 
\  ILUAM  JOHNSON 


January  22,  1992 
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ROBQIT  GREGORY 

JOHNSON 
STACIA  NILES  JOHNSON 
DWIGHT  DENNIS  JOHNSTON 
DAVID  EDMUND  JONES 
HERBERT  GEORGE  JONES 
MALACHl  BROWN  JONES. 

JR 
RICHARD  WALKER  JONES. 

Ill 
THOMAS  PRESTON  JOY.  JR 
JAMES  BARRETT  JOYCE.  Ill 
CHRISTOPHER  ERICSON 

KAISER 
JOSEPH  GABRIEL  KALUS. 

IV 
MARX  EDWARD  KANE 
SCOTT  VflLLLAM  KAPU8 
PHIUP  EDWARD  KAPUSTA 
NOEL  HEATHER 

KATCHARIAN 
KARL  ANTOINE  KAZARIAN 
KRISTINE  MARIE  KEFFER 
SCOTT  JOSEPH  KEIFER 
TIMOTHY  OCONNOR 

KELLEY 
CLAPTON  BOWERS 

KENDRICK  HOLMES 
DONALD  EDWARD 

KENNEDY 
JOHN  WILUAM  KENNEDY 
KEVIN  JAMES  KENNEDY 
LAWRENCE  HENRY 

KENNEDY 
ROBERT  KENNEDY.  JR 
DAVID  LAWRENCE  KERN 
KATHLEEN  ANN  KERRIGAN 
DAVID  SHANNON  KERSEY 
ANDREW  EUGENE 

KETTERING 
HARLAN  JOHN 

KICKHOEFER 
PAUL  WILLIAM 

KIECKHEFER 
KURT  KANE  KILGORE 
WALKER  EUGENE 

KIMBELL.  rv 
REGINALD  TIPPER  KINO 
SCOTT  JAYSON  KI8H 
LAWRENCE  JOSEPH 

KI8TLER 
KEITH  MAMORU  KITAGAWA 
JEFFREY  WA'i'NE  KITCHEN 
ROLAND  JOSEPH  KLEIN 
MARX  STEVEN 

KLEINPETER 
LEIGH  SUZANNE  KLINE 
MARK  KENNETH  KOCHALKA 
FRANK  JOSEPH 

KOCHENASH 
FRANKLIN  PIERCE  KOLBE. 

Ill 
KENNETH  GERALD  KOPP 
GLENN  OSCAR  KORHORN 
JUAN  ANDRES  KRALJEVIC. 

JR 
WILLIAM  VINCENT  KRUG. 

JR 
SCOTT  DOUGLAS 

KUYKENDALL 
EUGENE  DOUGLAS 

LAOOSTE 
SHANNON  LACY 
DANIEL  JOHN  LADRECH 
LANCE  JONATHAN  LAFOND 
PAULA  KRISTINE  LAIR 
DOUOLAS  ROGERS  LAMB 
EDWARD  WILLIAM 

LAMBERT.  HI 
KRI8TA  LEIGH 

LAMOREAUX 
EDWIN  JOHN  LANDHERR.  HI 
EDWARD  JAMES  LANDRITH 
DONALD  JERRY  LANE 
MICHAEL  KENNEY  LANE 
BEAU  DANIEL  LASKEY 
JENNIFER  LYNNE 

LASS  WELL 
JONATHAN  BRONSON 

LAUBACH 
JAMES  ARTHUR  LAVENDER 
PAUL  PETER  LAWIER 
AMY  LAWLESS 
DAN  EDWARD  LAWRENCE 
WILLIAM  EDWARD 

LAWRENCE 
HUNOBALE 

ROBERT  TIMOTHY  LEAKE 
JEAN  MARCEL  LEBLANC 
LANCE  PHILLIP  LEE 
BRIAN  JAY  LEEP 
lONACIO  LEPE 
LANCE  LEON  LESHER 
MARY  ANN  LESLIE 
JOHN  JOSEPH  LEWIN 
JAMES  AYER8  LEWIS 
ROBDIT  MICHAEL  LEWIS. 

JR 
TODD  MICHAEL  LEWIS 
TIMOTHY  CARL 

LIBERATORE 
JOeEPH  JOHN  LIENERT 


DAVm  BRIAN 

ULLEFLOREN 
ALVARO  LEE  UMA 
JOHN  SHYONG  LIN 
ANTHONY  JOHN  LINARDI. 

ni 

KRISTIN  RENEE  LINDLEY 
CHRISTOPHER  JOHN 

UNNANE 
JODY  KIMBERLY  LLOYD 
ANDREW  SCOTT  LOMAX 
CHRISTOPHER  STEPHEN 

LONO 
PATRICK  JOSEPH  LONG 
MATTHEW  ROBERT 

LOGMAN 
CHRISTOPHER  JAMES 

LOPEZ 
GREG  ANTHONY  LOPEZ 
DAVID  PARK  LOWER 
EDWIN  JOHN  LUCIO 
BRIAN  LEE  LUKE 
DAVID  LUM 

PETER  MARTEN  LUNDBLAD 
ANDREW  CLARK  LYNCH 
AMY  L^TJN  LYONS 
CHRISTINE  ANN 

MACDONALD 
WILLIAM  GREGORY  MAIER 
ANTHONY  MAISONET 
MICHAEL  DAVm  MAKEE 
MICHAEL  ANDREW 

MANOAN 
AMANDA  ANN  MANGES 
KEVIN  GEORGE  MANLEY 
VALERIE  ELAINE 

MANSFIELD 
ERIC  MARCEL  MANTION 
RAMON  ORTEGA  MARIN 
JAMES  ERIC  MARKS 
JAMES  PATRICK  MARQUET 
EVERETT  8PAULDIN0 

MARSHALL,  ni 
MATTHEW  REE8 

MARSHALL 
PETER  THOMAS 

MARTENSON 
JAMES  CABELL  MARTIN 
DONOVAN  ALBERT 

MARTINEZ 
NICK  ALEXANDER 

MARUSICH 
CHRISTOPHER  JAMES 

MASLOWSKI 
WILLIAM  JOSEPH  MASON 
ROBERT  LOUIS  MASSON.  II 
ADAM  WAYNE  MASTEN 
TODD  ALAN  MASTERS 
KYLE  TERENCE  MATHEWS 
ROBERT  WILLIAM 

MATHEW80N.  JR 
MICHAEL  DAVID  MAT80N 
MARK  MUm  MATTHEWS 
MARK  WILLIAM  MATTHYS 
DEMETRIUS  FRENCHIE 

MAXEY 
RYAN  JAMES  MCBRAYER 
JAMES  BRENDAN  MCCALL 
RICHARD  KEITH  MCCARTHY 
CHARLES  ANDREW 

MCCARTNEY 
KURT  MAXWELL  MCCLUNG 
ROBERT  WAYNE 

MCCORMACK 
JEFFREY  DEEREN 

MCCREARY 
MARX  WILUAM 

MCCULLOCH 
JEFFREY  ALAN  MCDANIEL 
MATTHEW  JOHN  MCDrVITT 
EDWARD  JOSEPH 

MCDONALD 
JOHN  DARREN  MCFADDEN 
PETER  CHARLES  MCGOWAN 
MARVIN  HURT  MOGUIRE.  IV 
JOHN  EDWARD 

MCGUNNIOLE.  JR 
KENTON  DALE  MCHENRY. 

ni 

RICHARD  KEVIN  MCHUGH. 

JR 
KIMBLRLY  ANNE 

MCINTOSH 
TALLEY  ELIZABETH 

MCINTYRE 
KRISTA  ANN  MCKINLEY 
MATTHEW  FREDERICK 

MCLAUGHLIN 
REIDHANLEY 

MCLAUGHLIN 
MATTHEW  SCOTT 

MCLAURIN 
JOHN  JOSEPH  MCLOONE.  HI 
MARTIN  LUTHER  MCMAHON 
JOSEPH  RICHARD 

MCMULLIN.  JR 
GERALD  RICHARD 

MCMURRAY.  JR 
MARK  ANDREW  MCMURRAY 
ANTHONY  EUGENE 

MCNEASE 


MICHAEL  EDWARD 

MCNULTY 
DARREN  GRAHAM 

MCPHERSON 
JAMES  ANDREW 

MCPHERSON 
SAMUEL  tIAMES  MBCKEY 
MICHAEL  DAVID  MEHLS 
KEVIN  ANDREW  MELODY 
CARLOS  MENDEZ 
KYLE  ALDEN  MENZEL 
MEUSSA  ANN  MIC  EL  I 
JAMES  CONWAY  MICHAEL 
CHRISTOPHER  ALMOND 

MIDDLETON 
BRETT  WILUAM  MIETUS 
KENNETH  EUGENE  MILANO 
WILLIAM  JAMES 

MILITELLO 
ERNEST  DANIEL  MILLER. 

JR 
KENNETH  MATTHEW 

MILLER 
PAUL  MENDEZ  MILLER- 
PERRIN  LEE  MILLER 
SCOTT  MORNINOTON 

MILLER 
SUSAN  STRINGHAM 

MINTON 
MICHAEL  VANNAK 

MISIEWICZ 
MICHAEL  JUDE  MOES 
TODD  HARRY  MOHRMAN 
JOHN  CHRISTOPHER  M0H8 
LEIF  ERIC  MOLLO 
JOHN  VINCENT  MOLOKO.  JR 
KURT  ALON  MONDLAK 
JON  AARON  MONTANARO 
ADRIAN  QUENTIN 

MONTGOMERY 
STEPHEN  HIRO  MOODY 
MICHAEL  JOSEPH  MOONEY 
ALAN  GERARD  MOORE 
GEOFFREY  COMAN  MOORE 
PATRICK  JOSEPH  MOORE 
GEORGE  REYNOLD 

MORAmS.  JR 
DAVID  ALEXANDER 

MORALES 
GARY  LEE  MORRIS 
JASON  LEA  MORRIS 
JEROD  LEE  MORRIS 
JOHN  ANTHONY  MOSES 
RUSSELL  BENFIELD 

MOSIER.  Ill 
MARA  ANNE  MOTHERWAY 
JOHN  BARRON  MOULTON 
SHELBY  ANDREW  MOUNTS 
CHRISTOPHER  GEORGE 

MOYER 
XUAN  DUYET  MUCK 
THOMAS  CHARLES 

MULDOON 
MARGARET  MARY  MULLEN 
NIKOLAI  FRANCIS 

MULUGAN 
PAUL  SEAN  MULLIGAN 
DAVm  TROY  MUNDY 
LANCE  DAVID  MUNIZ 
DEAN  ANTHONY  MURIANO 
BRENDAN  JAMES  MURPHY 
SEAN  JAMES  MURPHY 
ROBERT  CHADWICK  MUSE 
NICOLE  MYSLIN8KI 
JAMES  TAUBERT  NADALINI 
TAKESHI  NAKAZAWA 
BRUCE  ANDREW  NALEY 
FREDERIC  EDWARD  NAUCK 
SEAN  ERIK  NAYLOR 
JAMES  DALLAS  NEAL.  JR 
CARL  RONALD  NEA8E.  JR 
NATHAN  GRANT  NEBLETT 
RICHARD  LEE  NEEDHAM. 

JR 
ANTHONY  PETER 

NEUPOVICH.  JR 
DANA  ANDREW  NELSON 
DAVID  NORMAN  NEWCOMB 
STEPHEN  LEE  NEWLUND 
CHRISTOPHER  CUSHNIE 

NEWMAN 
LONO  KIM  NGUYEN 
DUDLEY  STEPHEN 

NICHOLS,  in 
LUIS  ALBERTO  NICOLAO 
CHRISTINE  STEPHANIE 

NIEBUHR 
DANIEL  JOSEPH  NOLAN 
JAMES  CHARLES  NOLLER 
JEFFREY  KENDALL 

NORDSTROM 
JEFFREY  ALLAN  NOWAK 
CHRISTOPHER  ANTHONY 

O'BALLE 
DAVID  MICHAEL 

O'CONNELL 
JOHN  FREDERICK 

O'DONNELL.  lU 
SCOTT  MICHAEL 

O'DONNELL 
GAVIN  DDnS  O'HARE 
TERRY  LYNN  OBERMEYER 


JASON  GERARD  OCKWOOD 
CHRISTOPHER  PAUL  ODDO 
BRETT  GARRETT  OOOM 
FRANK  BYRON  OGDEN.  n 
JOHN  BALLENTINE 

0OLE8BY 
ANDREW  JOSEPH  OLEK 
ROBERT  NICHOLAS 

OLIVIER 
ERIC  GILBERT  OLSON 
MARK  ALAN  OLSON 
CORY  RUDOLPH  ONDREJKA 
ANTHONY  RICHARD 

OREFICE 
CONRAD  FREDERICK 

ORLOFF 
DAVID  EUAS  ORN8TEIN 
ERIC  JAMES  OSTLER 
ROBERT  LOUIS  08VOLD 
STUART  DEAN  OVERLIN 
ROBERT  DA\1D  OWEN 
SEAN  GEORGE  OWENS 
DANIEL  LEROY  PACKER.  JR 
WADE  MICHAEL  PAGE 
ANDREW  JUNG  PAIGE 
LOUIS  JAMES  PALAZZO 
WILLIAM  JOSEPH 

PALERMO 
MALCOLM  KENYATTA 

PALMORE 
VIRGIL  AUGUST  PALUMBO 
GEORGE  WILUAM  PAPICH 
HWAN  KYU  PARK 
JAMES  ELLISON  PARKER. 

ni 

SEAN  EDMOND  PARKER 
JORGE  H.  PARR  A 

BETANCOURT 
ANTHONY  LOUIS  PARTON 
KATIE  JEANETTE  PATRICK 
ROBERT  WILUAM 

PATRICK.  JR 
ROBERT  DAVID  PATTON 
JAMES  WESLEY  PEACO.  in 
SCOTT  BRUCE  WILUAM 

PEARSON 
WILUAM  DAVm  PELTZER 
HAL  THOMAS  PERDEW 
KRIgTOPHER  EVERETT 

PERRY 
BRUCE  EDWARD  PETERSON 
DALE  ARON  PETERSON 
ERIC  CARL  PETERSON 
CHRISTOPHER  TODD 

PETROCK 
ALEXIS  LEIGH  PETROSKY 
KENT  CHARLES  PFLUGER 
DUNG  TAN  PHAM 
JOHN  SCOTT  PHILLIPS.  HI 
STEPHEN  PATRICK 

PHILLIPS 
GEORGE  YANNACOS 

PHILOPOULOS 
STEPHEN  GEOFFREY 

PICHASKE 
CLAYTON  DOUGLASS 

PIER8E 
JAMES  ROBERT  PIETILA 
JOHN  DAVID  PLATEK 
PAMELA  LYNN  PLYLER 
ROBERT  SCOTT  PLYLER 
RONALD  DALE  POE 
THOMAS  MATTHEW 

POINDEXTER 
DAVID  PIERCE  POLATTY.  IV 
ROBERT  JASON  POL  VINO 
STEVEN  DONALD  PON 
KENNETH  EARL  POORMAN 
ROBERT  JOHN  PORATH 
JOSE  LUIS  PORRATA.  in 
GLENN  HOWARD 

PORTERFIELD 
MATTHEW  PAUL  PORTONI 
ROBERT  BERNARD 

POTHIER.  JR 
CHRISTOPHER  BYRON 

POWELL 
CAROL  ANN  PRATHER 
DANIEL  WADE  PRATHER 
RICHARD  WARREN  PRE8T 
JEFFREY'  LEWIS  PRICHARD 
SCOTT  ADAMS  PRITCHARD 
KARL  JOSEPH  PUGH 
RODNEY  RAPHELL 

PURIFOY 
SHAWN  CHRISTOPHER 

PURVIS 
GREGORY  WILLIAM 

PUSCHNIOO 
STEVEN  AMOS  RALPH 
DAVm  THOMAS  RAMSEY. 

JR 
SEAN  LEE  RANDO 
EDWARD  FILER  RAPP 
KARL  WEAVER  RAUCH 
ROBERT  CARL  REARDANZ 
JOSEPH  HARRY  REED.  JR 
MARVIN  REED 
PHILLIP  LOYD  REED.  JR 
ERIC  JAMES  REESE 
JOHN  MARK  REIMANN 
CRAIG  CALLAS  REINER 


DIRK  HAMPTON  RENICK 
JOSEPH  ORESTE  REOSTI 
BENJAMIN  GLENN 

REYNOLDS 
LAWRENCE  NAVA 

RICAFORT 
JOHN  STE-VEN  RICE 
MICHAEL  KENNETH  RICE 
JEFFREY  DAVID 

RICKENBACH 
KARL  WALTER  RIEBS 
CHRISTOPHER  GORDON 

RILEY 
JONATHAN  DAVm  RIGS 
GAVINO  RIVAS 
CHRISTOPHER  RICHARD 

RIVERA 
DENNIS  JAMES  RIVET.  II 
GLENN  FORBES  BOBBINS 
RANDY  JOE  ROBEROE 
BONNIE  RENEE  ROBERTS 
DAVID  CHRISTOPHER 

ROBINSON 
DOUGLAS  RONALD  ROGERS 
CRAIG  DONALD  ROOERSON 
JOHN  MARK  ROPPOLO 
THOMAS  LEE  ROSARIO 
MATTHEW  ARMAND  ROSS 
JEFF  PAUL  ROTENBEROER 
MICHAEL  JAY  ROTH 
JOHN  HOWARD  ROUSSEAU 
GEORGE  BALL  ROWELL.  TV 
JAMES  HERMON  ROWLAND. 

Ill 
JAMIL  JON  RUDKIN 
DAVID  DEMETRIO  RUDKO 
JERALD  MATTHEW 

RUSHING 
MARTIN  STEPHEN  RU8NAK 
ABRAHAM  SACHS 
ERIC  ALLEN  SADDLER 
OAVAN  MASAAKI  SAGARA 
ANTHONY  JAMES  SALOADO 
MICHELE  EUZABETH 

SALKELO 
ANDREW  TY  SALUNGA 
DAVID  GERALD 

8AMTMANN.  JR 
DANIEL  JAMES  SANDER 
MILTON  JAMES  SANDS.  Ill 
ELIZABETH  TORRES 

SANTILLAN 
THOMAS  CHARLES 

SAREERAM 
FREDERICK  GEORGE 

SCHENK 
BRADY  SCOTT 

SCHILDKNECHT 
CHRISTOPHER  MICHAEL 

SCHIMENTI 
JOHN  RUDOLPH  SCHMIDT 
STEPHEN  FREDERICK 

SCHMIDT 
WILLIAM  JOSEPH 

SCHNEIDER.  Ill 
GERHARD  SIEOBERT 

8CHOENTHAL 
MICHAEL  BRIAN 

8CHOFFMAN 
EDWARD  ALAN  SCHRADER 
DAVID  THOMAS  SCHRODER 
JASON  CHRIS'TOPHER 

SCHUETTE 
ROBERT  LEE  SCHULT 
THOMAS  EMIL  SCmTTTE 
CHRISTOPHER  ALAN  SOOTT 
DAVID  MEREDITH  SCOTT 
JENNIFER  MARIE  SCOTT 
KEITH  Al, T.F.N  SCOTT 
RICHARD  EDWARD  SEIF,  JR 
ANDREW  8EKELA 
OUN  MICHAEL  SELL 
AMY  LYNN  SEMERARO 
AMY  MARIE  SEURYNCK 
TODD  JOSEPH  SEVERANCE 
WILLIAM  SMTTH  SEWELL. 

JR 
MARX  ALAN  SEXTON 
JENNIFER  ELLEN  SHAAR 
WILLIAM  THOMAS 

SHAFFER 
THOMAS  PATRICK 

8HANLEY 
GLEN  FOSTER  SHARLUN 
RONALD  RAYMOND  8HAW. 

JR 
SEAN  KEVIN  SHINGLER 
HANS  ERIC  SHOLLEY 
LEE  ROY  SHORT 
MICHAEL  CARL  SIEPERT 
DANIEL  ALFRED 

8ILBERMANN 
MICHAEL  JONATHAN  SIPE 
JACOB  CHARLES  8KALA 
DAVm  GORDON  SKARIN 
THOMAS  STEVEN 

8KIDMORE 
RODNEY  MICHAEL  SKIRPAN 
ELENA  ADELE  SKUCAS 
CRAIG  LELAND  SLACK 
ACIE  THOMAS  SLADE.  IH 


CHRISTOPHER  WEB 

SLAW80N 
CHRISTOPHER  LOYD 

8LOX>E 
JAMEB  BLAKE  SMELLEY 
AARON  JAY  SMTTH 
DAVID  WARREN  SMTTH 
DERRICK  JAMES  SMTTH 
GARDNER  THOMAS  SMTTH 
OBOHQE  PATRICK  SMTTH 
JASON  ALAN  SMTTH 
MARK  ALLEN  SMITH 
MARK  DELMAR  SMTTH 
RACHZLLE  MARIE  SMTTH 
ROBERT  PARKER  SMYLES 
SAMUEL  DOUGLAS  SNOW 
B'YRON  BRADLEY  SN^'DER 
ROBERT  JAMES  80RENSEN 
JORGE  ALBERTO  SOTELO 
RONALD  WILUAM  80ULE 
JOHN  MICHAEL  SOUMA 
VICKY  ANN  SPARROW 
JOSEPH  CONRAD  SPENCER 
RODERICK  EDWARD 

SPIEGEL 
SCOTT  GUSTAV  SPRINGER 
MARY  ELIZABETH 

SPRUNOLE 
■TODD  DA\TD  ST  LAURENT 
JOHN  SIDNEY  STAMMREICH 
JENNIFER  ANN  STANIA 
BRIAN  CHRISTOPHER 

STANTON 
COREY  MARK  STAPLETON 
NORMAN  RANDALL 

STAPLETON 
LONNY  MICHAEL  STARE 
MICHAEL  ALFRED  STEEN 
JAY  MICHAEL  STEINOOLD 


STEPHEN  JEROME 

STERUTZ 
WILLIAM  BRETT  STEVENS 
WILLIAM  RICHARD 

STEVENS.  JR 
CHRISTOPHER  ROBERT 

STEWART 
MARK  WILLUM  STEWART 
SUSIE  LOUISE  STTWART 
JEFFREl'  EDWARD  STIM 
DANIEL  EDWARD 

STIMPSON 
CHRISTOPHER  JOHN 

STODDARD 
ERIK  JOHN  S'TOHLMANN 
MICHAEL  NICHOLAS  HENR 

STOLL 
VANCE  EDWARD  STONE 
CHRISTOPHER  MICHAEL 

STOPYRA 
RICHARD  WARREN  STOWE. 

Ill 
TIMOTHY  SCOTT  8TROBLE 
BERNARD  JOSEPH 

S'TROUTH 
NICHOL  KARLA 

STURDEVANT 
DAVID  JOHN  SUCmTA 
DAVID  DEWAI-NE  SULLIN8 
ANDREW  FRANCIS 

SULLIVAN 
EDWARD  U  LUN  SUNG 
DANIEL  DEAN  SUNVOLD 
ROBERT  WARREN 

SUTHERLAND.  IH 
BOE  ADOLPH  PAUL  SVATEK 
CYNTHIA  CHERIE  SWAIN 
WILLIAM  SCOTT  SWTTZER 
ROBERT  BURTON 

SZEMBORSKI 


GLENN  KEALOHA 

TAKABAYASHI 
TIMOTHi'  RICHARD 

TALBOTT 
JOSEPH  MATTHEW 

TALIAFERRO 
JOHN  THOMAS  TARZON 
MICHAEL  BRENDAN 

TATSCH 
CHARLES  LACKLAND 

TAYLOR 
EDWARD  RUSSELL  TAYLOR 
KYLE  WILLIAM  MAAS 

TAYLOR 
WALTER  TODD  TAYLOR 
HARRY  P  TEICHMAN 
ANDREW  STARK  THAELER 
MICHAEL  BARBER 

'THAX'TON 
JON  ISAAC  THIESSEN.  JR 
ERIC  MATTHEW  THOMAS 
IVAN  GRAY  THOMAS.  H 
CHRIS'TOPHER  DAM  IAN 

THOMPSON 
JAMES  LEE  THOMPSON.  Ill 
THOMAS  ULYSSES 

■THORNTON 
TAYLOR  NATHAN  THORSON 
TERESA  ANN  ■HERNEY 
MICHAEL  ALAN  ■TINS'TON 
RONALD  WILUAM  "TOLAND. 

JR 
MICHAEL  JAMES  TOLENO 
MATTHEW  EMORY  TOMLIN 
RAMBERTO  ANTONIO 

TORRUELLA.  JR 
MICHAEL  JOHN  'TRAINOR 
JENNIFER  MARIE  ■TRAUM 
DEREK  ANDREW  TRINQUE 
JEFFERSON  LEE  TRIPLETT 


DANIEL  ROBERT 

TRUCKENBROD 
MICHAEL  HIDETO 

TSUTAOAWA 
JOSEPH  MARTIN  TUTTE 
CHARLES  AR'THUR  PHILIP 

■TURNER 
PETER  CAPLE8  TWINING 
TREVOR  NBGAL  TYLER 
MARK  DOUGLAS  UHLER 
JOSEPH  ANTHONY 

VACCARELLA 
PATRICK  WILLUM  VALENT 
VINCENT  MARCELL 

VAN08S 
LORI  LTiTJNE  VANSCOY 
DAVID  AARON  VARNER 
JAVIER  ANTONIO  VEOA 
DE.NNIS  VELEZ 
MARK  JAY  VXLTRI.  JR 
OREOORY  JOSEPH 

VEROAMINI 
VINCENT  CALLAHAN 

VERTIN 
GLEN  ASUNCION  VIADO 
HAROLD  ASUNCION  VIADO 
ERIK  CHARLES  VIAPORE 
RAYMUNDO  VILLARREAL. 

JR 
JANET  ELIZABETH 

VINCENT 
JOSEPH  DAVID  VIN80 
JEFFREY  MICHAEL  VORCE 
CARL  CHRIS^nAN  V08S 
SAMUEL  HOPKINS 

WAGENER 
THOMAS  ROBERT 

WAGEN-ER 
HANS  CHRIS-nAN 

WALDRAFF 


ALPH0N80  ANDRE  WALKER 
ANTONIO  LEVONNE 

WALKER 
SAMUEL  EUGENE  WALKER. 

JR 
KIMBERLY  ANN  WALZ 
JAMES  HUNTER  WARE.  Ill 
IAN  RUSSELL  WARNBERO 
CHARLES  FLETCHER 

WARNER,  nl 
CURT  ALLEN  WATlatMAN 
MICHAEL  DAVID  WATERS 
DEAN  PATRICK  WATTONS 
KRISTIN  LEE  WATT 
Ki'LE  CORDELL  WEAVER 
JOHN  DAVID  WEBER 
ARTHUR  ERIC  WEISS 
DAVID  BAXTER  WELLER 
JAMES  BENJAMIN 

WELLONS 
STEVEN  MICHAEL  WE31VE 
LANCE  CHRISTOPHER  WEST 
STEVEN  WAVNT  WEST 
JAMES  FRANKUN  WEYANT. 

n 

MARCINE  MANNING 

WHEATFALL 
RICHARD  LEE  WHIPPLE.  JR 
EDWARD  JAMES  WHTTE.  JR 
JOSEPH  KEVIN  WHITE 
TROY  TADEMY  WHITE 
LANCE  EDWARD 

WHTTEWOLF 
ERIC  SCOTT  WHITMAN 
DAVID  ROBERT 

WHITTAKER 
ADAM  RANDAL  WICHMAN 


DAVID  JAMEB 

WICKKRSHAM 
BRYAN  DUDLXr  WILLIAItt 
CHRIBTOPHDt  DMBBl 

WILLLAM8 
COLIN  PATRICK  WOiJAMS 
DAVm  CHARLES  WILLIAMS 
JONA^THAN  ROBERT 

WILUAM8 
KEVIN  GEORGE  WILLIAMS 
KENT  JAMES  WILLIAMSON 
MICHAEL  TIMOTHY  WILSON 
WILLIAM  JOSEPH 

WISEMAN.  IV 
ROBERT  WILUAM  WTTZLEB 
STEVEN  DALE  WODZIN8KI 
TROY  ■THOMAS  WOELFEL 
MICHAEL  SHANNON 

WOHLFORD 
DAVID  ALLAN 

WOJTK0W8KI 
ANDREW  DONALD  WOLFF 
JULIE  LYNN  WOLFGRAM 
STEVEN  LESLIE  WOOD 
■TIMOTHY  SHEA  WOOD 
WILLIAM  HENRY  WOODS. 

JR 
SCOTT  W^ILUAM  WRIGHT 
WILLIAM  MANNING 

YANCEY 
LYN  MARIE  YATKO 
THOMAS  AMBROSE  YORK 
DAVID  WAYNE 

ZIMMERMANN 
MARK  BRADLEY  ZINSER 
STEVEN  MARTIN  ZIP 
JOSEPH  SALVATORE 

ZURZOLO 
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CASE 

AND 
FAII:S 


HON.  GUY  VANDER  JAGT 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  TtJE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Vednesday .  January  22. 1992 

Mr.  \  ANDER  JAGT.  Mr.  Speaker,  he  has 
always  )een  a  starxi-out  in  his  chosen  field  of 
public  <  ffairs.  And  when  Casey  Wondergem 
was  re<  ognized  recently,  after  a  lifetime  of 
service  :o  conmnunity  organizations,  State  arxj 
local  pc  littcal  efforts,  and.  of  course,  his  enr>- 
ployer.  he  tributes  were  genuine — and  enthu- 
siastic. But  let  the  story  in  the  Grand  Rapids 
Businesp  Journal  tell  the  tale: 

Street  Talk:  Onward 
(By  Carole  Valade  Smith) 
rood    news    this    year    belonged    to 
(and  very  nearly  Amway  alone).  The 
luncheon    last   week,   however,    be- 
o  Casey  Wondergem.  Amway's  senior 
Lffairs  counsel.   But  it  was  not  an 
related  to  Amway.  Baxter  Community 
Executive    Director    Gene    Proctor 
Wondergem  deserved  a  spotlight  all 
having  served  and  benefacted  Proc- 
for  more  than  10  years  and  gen- 
working  behind  the  scenes  on  most 
mmunity  fund-raising  effort,  includ- 
largest  in  the  city's  history,  the  new 
I  .aplds  Public  Museum  campaign.  The 
itself,  however,  was  strictly  a  trib- 
not  a  fund-raiser  (i.e.  no  luncheon 
^oceeds  were  donated  to  Baxter  Com- 
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WONDERGEM: 

STAND-OUT.   IN 


STAND-IN. 
PUBLIC  AF- 


munity  Center). 

Twas  a  star-filled  afternoon,  with  com- 
ments nore  akin  to  roasts  than  tributes 
from  A  mway's  leading  men.  Amway  COO 
Willlarr  Nicholson  played  "The  Candy  Man' 
song  fo:  Wondergem,  after  complaining  that 
he  can'  get  to  his  parking  space  for  all  the 
school  luses  and  social  service  agency  vans 
parked  in  wait  for  Casey.  But  co-founders 
Rich  D(  Vos  and  Jay  Van  Andel  had  already 
told  .he  best  one-liners  regarding 
Wonder  tern's  giving  program  fueled  by 
Amway  money.  Van  Andel  honored  him  for 
"my  g«  nerosity  with  which  he  is  so  spir- 
ited." I  bVos  suggested  Wondergem  talk  with 
Fred  Mi  ijer,  who  "is  jacking  up  his  numbers 
again"  in  regard  to  recent  profit  and  wealth 
stories)  and  suggested  a  "Get  Fred  First" 
commu:  lity  fUnd-raising  campaign.  (Meijer 
served  sn  the  Tribute  steering  committee 
but  nei  er  had  the  microphone  to  retort.) 
Sincerii  y  and  thanks  were  saved  for  emcee 
Robert  Hooker,  Proctor  and  Grand  Rapids 
Founda  ,lon  Executive  Director  Diana 
S«iger.  Hooker,  by  the  way,  is  said  to  be  ne- 
gotlatli  g  for  a  June  appearance  by  D. 
Storm's  Norman  Schwarzkopf.  Hooker  is 
president  of  the  Grand  Rapids  Economic 
Club.) 

Proctfcr 


said  several  local  agencies  had  re- 

to  be  part  of  the  Tribute,  a  measure 

Woijdergem's    community    commitment 

of  influence.   Those   groups   In- 

Pine     Rest     Christian     Hospital: 

Hospital    Foundation:    Helen 


8C(  pe 


DeVoB  Women's/Children's  Hospital:  Grand 
Rapids  Performing  Arts  Center:  Grand  Val- 
ley State  University  Foundation;  Celebra- 
tion on  the  Grand:  Gerald  R.  Ford  Museum: 
Grand  Rapids  Symphony  Society:  Ek:onomic 
Club  of  Grand  Rapids:  West  Michigan  Special 
Olympics:  Downtown  Development  Author- 
ity: Grand  Rapids  Area  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce: The  Right  Place  Program:  and  United 
Way. 

As  the  article  notes,  Casey  has  always  been 
willing  to  go  the  distance  for  his  employers— 
arxf  his  friends.  Why  he  even  was  willing  to 
play  "wife  for  a  dinner" — and  he'll  still  go  a 
long  way  for  a  free  meal.  Here's  that  story 
from  the  Grand  Rapids  Press  rrwre  than  20 
years  ago: 

PR  Man  Plays  a  Congressman's  Wife 

Before  Na'Hon's  Notables 

(By  David  Nicolette) 

Actors  may  recall  strange  and  exciting 
roles  in  their  careers,  but  none  will  ever  top 
Casey  Wondergem  and  the  night  he  played 
the  wife  of  9th  District  Rep.  Guy  Vander 
Jagt. 

"It  was  fabulous,  unbelievable."  says 
Wondergem.  who  operates  a  public  relations 
company  here.  It  was  also  a  nerve-straining 
experience  as  he  braved  the  carefully- 
planned  security  measures  for  the  President 
Nixon  state  dinner  honoring  Apollo  11  astro- 
nauts. 

"Guy  said.  'Stick  close  to  me,'  worked  his 
way  through  this  big  crowd  on  the  steps 
leading  to  the  ballroom  and  waved  his  invi- 
tation at  the  people  checking  credentials," 
says  Wondergem.  "I  don't  know  how  we  did 
it.  I  just  followed  close  and  we  were  in.  One 
of  the  security  men  called.  'Hey.  is  that  for 
two,'  and  Guy  waved  and  nodded  and  we  went 
right  in." 

The  trip  to  Los  Angeles  and  the  celebrity- 
jammed  dinner  last  Aug.  13  started  with  a 
telephone  call  from  Vander  Jagt  in  Washing- 
ton to  Wondergem  here  the  day  before. 

"His  wife  Carol  was  expecting  a  baby  and 
she  couldn't  go  to  the  dinner,"  says 
Wondergem.  "So,  Guy  says,  'Why  don't  you 
meet  me  out  there  and  go  with  me.' " 

Wondergem  refused  at  first,  appalled  at  the 
idea  of  "standlng-in"  for  his  good  friend's 
wife  at  such  a  historic  event.  Besides,  ar- 
rangring  for  an  airline  night,  getting  a  tux- 
edo and  all  the  other  arrangements  seemed 
insurmountable. 

"Then  I  mentioned  It  to  my  wife  Violet 
and  my  son  Tim,  who  is  a  real  space  nut.  and 
they  said.  'Well,  you're  going  to  go  aren't 
you?' " 

Maybe  it  was  the  excited,  wide-eyed  look 
of  "Tim  that  decided  him.  Anyway, 
Wondergem  hustled  around  and  made  the 
trip. 

A  month  later  he  still  shakes  his  head  in 
disbelief  and  says,  "I'm  amazed  that  it  came 
off." 

Incidentally,  Mrs.  Vander  Jagt  gave  birth 
to  a  girl,  Virginia  Marie,  at  Fairfax  Hospital 
in  Great  Falls,  Va..  on  Sept.  7. 

Her  stand-in  never  felt  a  thing. 

Frankly,  I  think  Carol  would  have  traded 
places  in  a  hearttieat,  but  as  proud  parents, 
then  of  a  new  bom  and  today  of  a  summa 


cum  laude  college  graduate,  we  were  de- 
lighted to  have  had  a  chance  to  let  a  stand- 
out friend  be  a  stand-in  companion.  Casey  is 
not  only  a  stand-out  as  a  friend,  as  a  political 
sounding  tx)ard,  and  as  a  public  affairs  execu- 
tive, he  is  an  asset  to  his  community.  He  arvj 
his  wife  Vi  are  truly  an  example  to  all  of  us  of 
a  dedicated  and  loving  family,  and  of  folks 
wtw  twiieve  that  they  have  an  obligation  to 
share  their  life  and  joy  with  others.  It  is  a 
pleasure  to  relive  some  okj,  and  great,  times 
in  recognizing  Casey.  I  offer  a  brief  biography 
of  Casey  for  the  edification  of  my  colleagues: 
Casey  wondergem 

Active  in  public  relations  all  his  adult  life, 
Casey  Wondergem  brought  with  him  to 
Amway  an  established  reputation  as  an  ex- 
pert in  his  field. 

Upon  graduation  from  Calvin  College  in 
1951,  he  served  four  years  in  the  Air  Force. 
Wondergem  worked  in  the  Public  Informa- 
tion Office  of  the  Alaskan  Air  Command  as 
feature  and  speech  writer  for  Major  General 
Acheson.  Returning  to  Grand  Rapids,  he  be- 
came manager  of  the  Christian  Reformed 
Church  Centennial  Celebration,  directing  ac- 
tivities throughout  the  U.S.  and  Canada. 

During  the  next  22  years,  Wondergem  was  a 
freelance  public  relations  counselor,  gaining 
broad  experience  in  all  phases  of  P.R.  His 
major  accounts  included  leaders  in  the  archi- 
tectural, engineering,  and  building  fields,  in 
locations  ranging  from  California  to  Ja- 
maica. His  responsibilities  included  trand 
issue  campaigns  and  promotions  for  schools 
and  hospitals,  open  house  events,  and  gov- 
ernment relations. 

At  the  same  time,  he  was  active  in  numer- 
ous political  activities  Involving  both  can- 
didates and  bond-issue  referendums.  He  also 
took  prime  responsibility  for  several  Con- 
gressional election  campaigns. 

Wondergem  became  best-known  locally  for 
his  successful  fund-raising  campaigns  on  be- 
half of  such  non-profit  organizations  as  Pine 
Rest  Christian  Hospital  (the  nation's  second 
largest  mental  hospital),  Butterworth  Hos- 
pital, the  Grand  Rapids  Performing  Arts 
Center,  and  Grand  Valley  State  Colleges. 

Joining  Amway  in  May.  1979  as  Corporate 
Public  Relations  Office  and  "spokesman  for 
Amway"  to  news  reporters,  he  quickly  orga- 
nized a  smooth  operating  team  of  skilled 
professionals.  Presently  Director  of  Public 
Relations,  he  is  responsible  for  a  wide  vari- 
ety of  public  information  services,  including 
media  contacts,  corporate  publicity  and  spe- 
cial events,  community  relations,  advocacy 
programs,  and  speeches  and  schedules  for 
Rich  DeVos  and  Jay  Van  Andel. 

His  current  membership  in  a  broad  spec- 
trum of  organizational  boards  and  commit- 
tees reflects  both  Amway's  interests  and  his 
own.  Among  others,  Wondergem  is  a  member 
of  the  Public  Relations  Society  of  America, 
the  International  Public  Relations  Associa- 
tion, the  Celebration  on  the  Grand  Commit- 
tee, the  Public  Museum  Campaign  Commit- 
tee, the  Grand  Rapids  Symphony  Society, 
SAS  Children's  Village  (Jamaica),  the  Grand 
Rapids  Economic  Clubs,  the  New  Grand  Rap- 
ids Committee,  the  West  Michigan  Special 
Olympics,    the    Direct    Selling    Association 


•  This  "buUet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  a  Member  of  the  Senate  on  the  floor. 
Maner  set  in  this  typeface  indicates  words  inserted  or  appended,  rather  than  spoken,  by  a  Meml>er  of  the  House  on  the  floor. 


Public  Relations  Committee,  and  formerly, 
the  Netherlands-American  Bicentennial 
Commission. 

His  personal  interests  and  those  of  Violet, 
bis  wife,  include  sailing,  swimming,  skiing 
and  tennis.  They  have  one  married  son,  Tim- 
othy. 


WHY  WE  NEED  TO  IMPROVE 
CONGRESS 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  22, 1992 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
insert  my  Washington  Report  for  Wednesday, 
December  18,  1991  into  the  Congressional 
Record: 

Why  We  Need  to  Improve  Congress 

Earlier  this  year  I  introduced  legislation 
to  set  up  a  temporary  House-Senate  commit- 
tee on  congressional  reorganization.  The 
idea  is  to  have  a  comprehensive,  systematic 
review  of  the  structures  and  procedures  of 
Congress  to  see  how  they  could  be  improved. 
Here  are  some  reasons  why  such  an  effort  Is 
needed: 

procedural  INEFFICIENCIES: 

Members  of  Congress  must  deal  with  200- 
member  conference  committees  trying  to 
reconcile  different  House  and  Senate  ver- 
sions of  a  bill,  allnight  session  to  deal  with 
the  pileup  of  important  bills  at  year's  end, 
and  2000-page  omnibus  bills  that  must  be  di- 
gested and  voted  on  within  hours.  The  same 
time-consuming  issues  can  be  taken  up  re- 
peatedly, and  filibusters  and  other  delaying 
tactics  are  becoming  more  frequent,  even  on 
minor  issues.  Many  congressional  proce- 
dures, such  as  the  budget  process,  are  so 
complex  that  not  even  those  who  drafted 
them  agree  on  what  they  mean. 

OVERLAPPING  COMMriTEES: 

The  number  of  congressional  committees 
and  subcommittees  has  grown  sharply  in  re- 
cent years,  from  38  in  1947  to  more  than  300 
today.  At  least  40  committees  in  the  House 
and  Senate,  for  example,  would  be  Involved 
In  crafting  a  national  energy  policy.  Issues 
are  considered  by  three  layers  of  commit- 
tees— the  budget,  authorization,  and  appro- 
priations committees.  Multiple  committee 
referrals  of  bills  have  jumped  sharply  in  re- 
cent years,  tleing  up  legislation.  Congress  in- 
creasingly has  had  to  resort  to  task  forces  or 
ad  hoc  groups  outside  the  normal  committee 
channels  to  get  things  done. 
NEW  issues: 

The  division  of  committee  responsibility 
has  not  kept  up  with  the  changing  domestic 
and  international  agenda.  And  Increasing 
array  of  issues  before  Congress— such  as 
global  warming,  terrorism,  and  drug  traf- 
ficking—are both  international  and  domestic 
and  no  longer  cut  neatly  across  organiza- 
tional lines.  The  end  of  the  Cold  War  and 
growing  economic  Interdependencies  mean 
Congress  will  face  a  new  set  of  challenges 
and  priorities. 

scientific,  TECHNICAL  COMPLEXITY: 

Congress  faces  an  explosion  of  scientific 
and  technical  information,  on  everything 
from  arms  control  verification  to  tele- 
communications policy.  In  an  era  of  tight 
budgets.  Members  are  being  called  upon  to 
choose  between  major  scientific  projects 
that  few  fully  understand.  It  is  not  clear  that 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Congress  is  ready  to  handle  an  increasingly 
complex  agenda. 

DISPERSED  POWER 

With  the  reforms  of  the  1970s,  congres- 
sional power  has  become  too  fragmented  and 
too  dispersed.  Today,  for  example,  all  Senate 
Democrats  and  almost  half  the  House  Demo- 
crats chair  subcommittees,  and  similar  share 
of  Republicans  are  ranking  minority  mem- 
bers. When  everyone  is  part  of  the  leader- 
ship, the  act  of  leading  becomes  more  dif- 
ficult. In  addition,  the  declining  importance 
of  political  parties  in  campaigns  has  in- 
creased the  independence  of  Members.  That 
means  that  coalitions  in  the  modern  Con- 
gress must  be  reassembled  for  every  signifi- 
cant piece  of  legrislation. 

MANAGEMENT  DEFICIENCIES 

Congressional  offices  are  frequently 
cramped  and  overcrowded,  and  many  are  not 
utilizing  the  latest  information  technology 
to  ease  workloads.  Mail  coming  into  congres- 
sional offices  has  increased  twenty-fold  over 
the  past  two  decades.  Some  weeks  mail  sim- 
ply overwhelms  offices,  and  keeps  staff  and 
Members  away  from  legislative  work.  Con- 
gress itself,  with  its  extensive  buildings, 
land,  and  workers,  in  many  ways  resembles  a 
small  city.  Check  bouncing  and  unpaid  food 
bills  are  symptons  of  management  defi- 
ciencies. 

STAFF 

House  and  Senate  staff  have  doubled  since 
the  late  1960s  to  some  12.000  today,  with  most 
of  the  growth  in  the  1970s  in  response  to  the 
growing  federal  agenda.  Staff  is  frequently 
misallocated,  with  too  many  in  some  areas 
and  too  few  in  others. 

HOUSE-SENATE  RELATIONS 

Cooperation  between  the  two  chambers  is 
frequently  hampered  by  problems  Including 
different  legislative  agendas,  different  proce- 
dures, and  even  different  workweeks.  The  ju- 
risdictions of  related  House  and  Senate  com- 
mittees often  differ,  complicating  the  legis- 
lative process  and  resulting  in  House-Senate 
conferences  in  which  a  committee  trom  one 
chamber  meets  with  two.  three,  or  four  com- 
mittees from  the  other. 

OVERSIGHT 

Congress  has  gotten  so  bogged  down  that  it 
frequently  gives  insufficient  attention  to  ex- 
ecutive branch  oversight.  For  example,  there 
was  clearly  inadequate  oversight  of  the  sav- 
ings-and-loan  regulators  before  the  Industry 
collapsed.  Moreover,  when  oversight  does 
occur  it  is  often  prosecutorial  rather  than 
policy-oriented. 

LEGISLATIVE-EXECUTIVE  RELATIONS 

A  lack  of  trust  between  the  branches  pro- 
duces too  many  conflicts  and  inefficiencies. 
When  Congress  thinks  Its  wishes  are  being 
ignored,  it  somtlmes  micromanstges  pro- 
grams, adds  earmarks  for  funding,  and  sets 
up  extensive  requirements  for  reports.  One 
cabinet  official  told  me  that  40%  of  his  time 
in  Washington  is  taken  up  by  testifying  be- 
fore various  congressional  committees,  typi- 
cally repeating  the  same  testimony  over  and 
over. 

SHORT-TERM  THINKING 

Congress  too  often  is  simply  reactive,  un- 
able to  think  long-term.  The  national  debt 
has  quadrupled  since  1981  to  more  than  S4 
trillion,  mortgaging  America's  future.  Fed- 
eral programs  that  involve  long-term  invest- 
ments—for Infrastructure,  research  and  de- 
velopment, and  education— are  dwarfed  by 
federal  spending  for  current  consumption, 
and  are  more  likely  to  be  cut  in  tough  times. 
The  congressional  planning  horizon  for  budg- 
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ets  and  program  authorizations  is  typically 
only  one  year. 

PUBUC  UNDER8TANDINO  OP  PpUCT 

Despite  the  extensive  coverage  of  Congress, 
even  basic  facts  about  federal  policy  are 
poorly  understood.  When  most  Americans 
don't  know,  for  example,  whether  the  largest 
federal  spending  category  is  foreign  aid  or 
defense  or  older  Americans  (the  answer  is 
older  Americans):  whether  tax  policy  Is  tilt- 
ed toward  consumption  or  investment:  or 
whether  a  greater  share  of  GNP  goes  for  wel- 
fare or  education.  It  Is  little  wonder  that 
Congress  has  difficulty  moving  to  address 
the  major  issues  of  the  day.  Congress  took 
an  important  step  when  it  opened  its  pro- 
ceedings to  television.  Yet  viewers  do  not 
understand  the  process  and  are  more  likely 
to  see  scripted  speeches,  empty  seats,  and 
bickering  than  major  debates  on  key  na- 
tional issues. 

Certainly  not  everything  Is  wrong  with  the 
organization  of  Congress.  But  Improvements 
can  be  made,  as  they  often  have  been  In  the 
past.  Organizational  reform  is  no  panacea: 
political  will  is  also  needed  to  tackle  the  is- 
sues Americans  care  about  the  most.  Yet  re- 
forms that  remove  institutional  roadblocks 
and  Inefficiencies  could  Improve  the  ability 
of  Congress  to  respond  effectively  to  Its  in- 
creasingly complex  agenda. 


SHAZZON  BRADLEY  OFFERS 
THANKS 


HON.  JOHN  J.  DUNCAN,  JR. 

OF  TENNESSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  22, 1992 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  those  of  us  who 
are  fans  of  the  University  of  Tennessee  foot- 
ball team  have  closely  followed  a  young  man 
named  Shazzon  Bradley  for  tfie  past  4  years. 

He  has  been  an  outstanding  player  and  has 
been  a  very  valuable  member  of  the  team. 

Sfiazzon  is  from  Athens,  TN,  whwh  is  in  my 
congressk>nal  district.  I  first  met  Shazzon  at 
his  church  one  day,  and  it  was  obvkxjs  to  me 
that  I  was  n>eeting  a  high-quality  indhndual. 

Since  that  time,  I  have  heard  many  good 
things  about  Shazzon  Bradley.  I  am  especially 
impressed  with  his  kirxlness  toward  chikJren. 

Some  of  our  athletes  are  looked  up  to  but 
should  not  be.  Shazzon  Bradley  is  truly  an 
athlete  wfv>  deserves  respect  arid  admiratkxi 
from  young  and  okJ  alike. 

On  Novemtjer  29,  1991,  the  Knoxville 
News-Sentinel  published  a  column  written  by 
Shazzon.  I  was  so  impressed  by  it  that  I  want- 
ed to  sfiare  it  with  my  colleagues  and  other 
readers  of  the  Congressional  Record. 

We  too  often  read  about  athletes  who  get  in 
trouble.  We  do  not  often  read  about  the  good 
personal  qualities  that  most  college  athletes 
have  and  whch  really  come  through  in  this  ar- 
ticle by  Shazzon  Bradley. 

Bradley  Reflects  on  His  Years  as  Vol. 

Offers  Thanks 

(By  Shazzon  Bradley) 

(Ekiitor:  You  might  not  recognize  Shazzon 
Bradley's  byline,  but  I  think  you  know  the 
name.  In  his  four  years  at  the  University  of 
Tennessee,  he  has  been  the  quintessential 
team  player,  shifting  from  one  defensive  po- 
sition to  another  for  the  team's  benefit  and 
sometimes  his  own  detriment. 

(But  that's  not  the  main  reason  for  giving 
him  a  forum  In  the  sports  section  on  the  eve 
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Inal  game  at  Neyland  Stadium.  For 
.  he  has  been  enlivening  our  stories 
p^rkling  quotes  and  anecdotes, 
him  one.— Editor) 
a  very  good — no.  an  outstanding 
,t  Tennessee.  There  have  been  many 
but  I've  grown  from  it  all. 
reflect  on  my  career  here,  I'm  grateful 

things;  I'll  try  to  mention  a  few. 
gtateful  for  the  opportunity  to  get  a 
degree.  That  was  a  dream  I  thought 
c  Bver  happen,  but  it  will  soon  be  a  re- 

n  very  happy  and  proud  of  that, 
(jsaches,  administrators  and  teachers 
very  helpful  and  positive  about 
being    my    primary    reason    for 
the  University.  I'd  like  to  thank  the 
oiks    who    have    helped,    especially 
have  studied  with  me. 
to  the  many  fans  who  have  been 
supportive.  It  has  really  been  a 
have  so  many  people  want  me  to 
to  hear  96,000  people  cheer  when  my 
i^called,  I  Just  can't  describe  it. 

the  great  traditions  at  Tennessee  is 

senior  year,  when  you  run  through 

as  you  tell  everyone  goodbye.  I'd 

tand  outside  the  stadium  and  shake 

's  hand  and  look  them  in  the  eye  and 

t)iem  for  what  they've  done  for  me. 

to  hug  all  the  children  who  made 

hero.  Their  Innocence  and  love  is 
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everyone  could  have  that  feeling. 
to  all  of  you,  I  have  been  able  to  ex- 
that. 
t^immates  have  been  great.  My  fresh- 
we  lost  our  first  six  games,  and  it 
pr^ty  scary  when  that  was  your  first 
college   football.    But   since   then, 
lost  five  games.  I've  been  associ- 
some   real   winners,    people   who 
to  pay  the  price,  to  recover,  re- 
go  forward, 
learned  a  lot  from  all  of  them  and  I've 
these  relationships, 
but  absolutely   not   least,   are   my 
So  much  has  been  said  since  I've 
but  not   enough   has   been   said 
coaches.   I've  gotten   upset  with 
they  have  gotten  upset  with  me. 
ov^'uU,  I'm  very  grateful  for  my  coach- 
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to  thank  Phil  Pulmer  for  recruiting 

taking  a   chance   on   me   when   other 

weren't  so  sure;  Ken  Donahue  for 

me  hard  so  I  could  start  as  a  fresh- 

Bumpaa  for  believing  in  me;  Jim 

making  me  believe  in  myself  (1 

otten  of  you.  Coach  Bates);  Rex  Norris 

teacping  me  techniques  and  knowledge  of 

(If  God  answers  my  prayers  and  I 

the  NFL,  it  will  be  because  of  you.); 

appreciate  Larry  Lacewell  for  having  con- 

n  me. 

1  ow,  I  want  to  thank  "The  Coach,  " 


never  realize  how  much  he  helps  the 
m  ways  other  than  football.  I  thank 
his  open  door,  for  always  hearing  me 

giving  me  a  fair  shake  when  my 
lad  written  checks  my  butt  couldn't 


fc  otball  knowledge  is  second  to  none, 

i-lendshlp  is  worth  more  than  I  could 

Coach  Majors  IS  "Big  Orange,"  and 

want  to  be  a  part  of  it. 

cfcn  see  how  grateful  I  am  for  my  four 

1  ere.  There   have  been   some   tough 

1  ut  I  have  learned  to  overcome  them 
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Some  might  say  I  was  moved  around  too 
much  and  not  allowed  to  showcase  my  tal- 
ents. I  say,  I've  started  for  UT  at  more  posi- 
tions than  any  player  in  the  history  of  UT. 

I've  never  had  my  picture  on  the  front  of  a 
game  program,  but  I've  been  listed  as  a 
starter  in  most  of  them  since  I've  been  here. 
I've  never  singlebandedly  won  a  game,  but 
I've  had  a  hand  in  every  game  UT  has  played 
for  four  years. 

No  post-season  bowls  (Senior,  Elast-West 
Shrine,  Hula  or  Japan  Bowl)  have  contacted 
me.  I  do  not  know  what  my  future  in  football 
will  be,  but  I  can  tell  you  that  my  future  is 
bright  because  of  my  four  years  here  at  UT. 
I've  learned  to  win,  to  grive  120  percefit  on 
every  play,  at  every  practice,  in  the  weight 
room  and  most  Importantly  in  the  class- 
room. 

I  want  to  say  goodbye  to  all  the  folks  that 
made  my  career  here  possible  and  fulfilling. 
But  before  I  say  too  many  goodbyes,  I  still 
have  a  semester  to  go,  and  I  don't  won't 
those  professors  to  forget  old  Shazzon  too 
quickly. 

I  still  need  their  help. 


SALUTE  TO  MACK  POWELL 


HON.  ROBERT  T.  MATSUI 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  22, 1992 

Mr.  MATSUI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today  to 
salute  the  rnany  achievements  of  a  good 
frierxj  and  an  outstanding  American,  Mack 
Powell.  Mack  was  president  of  the  124,000 
member  California  Association  of  Realtors 
[CAR]  in  1991,  and  was  the  first  president  to 
come  from  the  Sacramento  association  since 
the  1940"s. 

Under  Mack's  leadership,  tfie  realtors  fo- 
cused on  encouraging  the  membership  to  get 
back  to  the  basics  of  marketing  and  selling 
homes.  In  a  year  which  could  have  been  divi- 
sive for  the  industry.  Mack  kept  the  CAR  pro- 
ductive by  incorporating  the  concerns  and 
needs  of  its  merrlbers  into  effective  policy  ac- 
tions. 

Mack's  dedication  to  his  staff,  his  colleagues 
arxj  the  entire  real  estate  industry  made  him 
an  outstanding  president.  His  sensitivity  to 
human  need  and  his  fine  sense  of  humor 
makes  him  truly  beloved.  Indicative  of  Mack's 
wit  was  a  comment  he  made  last  year  for 
whk:h  hie  became  well  known.  He  said,  "We 
are  not  in  a  recession.  We  may  be  having  the 
smallest  txwm  we  ever  had,  but  we  are  not  in 
the  midst  of  a  recession." 

Mack  never  stopped  talking  about  afford- 
ability.  He  continually  stressed  to  the  media 
and  the  membership  that  it  was  time  to  get 
back  to  selling  people  homes  as  a  principle 
means  of  shelter  and  not  necessarily  the  prin- 
ciple means  of  wealth.  He  worked  with  low  in- 
come housing  advocates  as  well  as  the  build- 
ing industry  to  look  for  areas  of  common 
ground  to  help  promote  affordable  housing.  In 
an  effort  to  help  the  membership  cope  with  the 
changing  real  estate  market,  Mack  developed 
and  held  six  educational  "Spring  Conferences" 
around  California.  Although  he  has  left  his 
post,  Mack  left  the  California  Association  of 
Realtors  strong  and  dynamic  and  in  a  position 
to  effectively  address  the  many  issues  facing 
the  real  estate  industry. 


January  22,  1992 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  truly  an  honor  to  speak  on 
behalf  of  Mack  Powell.  I  krxnv  the  Sacramento 
community  and  the  real  estate  industry  will 
continue  to  look  to  Mack  for  the  sarT>e  kind  of 
inspiration  and  leadership  he  has  always 
shown.  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  con- 
gratulating Mack  and  in  wishing  him  many 
years  of  continued  success. 


January  22,  1992 


JIM  TOWEY:  MIAMI'S  NEW  HRS 
CHIEF 


HON.  LEANA  ROMZHUNEN 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  22, 1992 

Ms.  ROS-LEHTINEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  recognize  Jim  Towey,  wIk)  recently 
was  featured  in  the  Miami  Herald,  after  he  be- 
canrw  the  new  chief  of  the  Florida  Department 
of  Health  and  Rehabilitative  Servk:es  [HRS]  in 
Dade  and  Monroe  counties.  The  artk:le  "New 
HRS  Chief  Here  To  Sen/e  Poor."  by  Adres 
Viglucci  tells  how  his  varied  backgrourxj  as  a 
congressional  aide  and  worker  for  Mother  Te- 
resa in  a  Mexican  village  have  helped  prepare 
him  for  his  new  position: 

The  plainest  clue  that  Jim  Towey  is  not 
your  typical  bureaucrat  sits  on  his  desk  in 
the  governor's  office  in  Tallahassee:  a  pic- 
ture of  him  and  Mother  Teresa. 

The  portrait  was  one  of  the  first  things  to 
come  out  of  the  moving  boxes  Thursday, 
when  he  took  over  his  new  office  at  the  state 
Department  of  Health  and  Rehabilitative 
Services  district  headquarters  in  Miami. 

Towey,  the  governor's  unconventional 
choice  as  new  HRS  chief  for  Dade  and  Mon- 
roe counties,  steps  into  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant—and thorniest— jobs  In  local  govern- 
ment with  a  reformist's  zeal  and  a  mission- 
ary's devotion. 

Towey— pronounced  Too-ee- shuns  bureau- 
cratic euphemisms  about  "clients."  His  lan- 
guage, tinged  with  deep  religious  conviction, 
is  blunt. 

"We're  here  to  serve  the  poor,"  he  said. 

Towey  set  the  tone  on  his  first  day,  speak- 
ing to  his  top  deputies  during  a  morning 
meeting  about  their  obligations  to  taxpayers 
and  the  people  HRS  serves.  Later,  Towey 
mixed  easily  with  the  residents  of  HRS' 
Landmark  Learning  Center,  an  institution 
for  severely  retarded  people  in  North  Dade. 

Gov.  Lawton  Chiles  named  Towey  to  the 
job  last  month,  after  HRS  district  adminis- 
trator John  Farie  resigned  amid  criticism  of 
his  work. 

Towey's  path  to  HRS  followed  an  unusual 
route:  from  law  school  at  Florida  State  and 
a  seven-year  stint  as  a  congressional  aide  to 
a  detour  in  Calcutta,  India,  where  a  fateful 
meeting  with  Mother  Teresa,  the  Nobel 
F*rize-winning  Catholic  missionary,  trans- 
formed his  life. 

Burned  out  on  politics,  he  got  rid  of  every- 
thing he  owned,  and  went  to  work  for  Mother 
Teresa  in  a  Mexican  village  with  no  running 
water  or  electricity. 

The  experience,  he  says,  only  partly  In 
jest,  should  prepare  him  well  for  public  serv- 
ice with  HRS. 

Three  years  later,  at  35,  he's  taking  over  a 
huge,  troubled  bureaucracy  with  a  $1  billion 
budget  and  nearly  5,000  employees,  despite 
little  experience  in  social  work  administra- 
tion. 

Unfazed,  Towey  quotes  Mother  Teresa: 
"God  doesn't  call  me  to  be  successful.  He 
calls  me  to  be  faithful." 


"I  can  be  faithful  to  certain  principles," 
Towey  said,  "I  can  be  faithful  to  the  dignity 
of  the  people  we  serve,  to  the  public  who 
lAys  for  our  services,  and  to  HRS  employees 
who  are  giving  their  lives  to  a  thankless 
job." 

Towey  got  a  taste  of  just  how  thankless  on 
his  first  day.  He  was  greeted  by  a  newspaper 
article  describing  how  HRS  investigators  dis- 
missed complaints  that  a  Northwest  Dade 
man  was  beating  his  children. 

The  man,  Wayne  Oats,  is  now  charged  with 
beating  his  baby  boy  to  death  last  week.  A 
police  detective  said  HRS  investigators 
might  have  prevented  the  baby's  death. 

"This  is  what  1  knew  I  was  getting  into," 
Towey  said. 

Citing  the  baby's  death.  Towey  pleaded  for 
more  funding  for  the  district's  abuse  inves- 
tigators during  a  meeting  Wednesday  with 
the  Dade  legislative  deleg-ation  in  Tallahas- 
see. 

Towey  is  taking  over  the  job  at  an  espe- 
cially troubled  time  for  HRS.  The  Legisla- 
ture is  expected  to  approve  $140  million 
worth  of  cuts  to  its  budget. 

Towey  said  he  intends  to  use  his  new  job  to 
persuade  Tallahassee  that  Dade  and  Monroe 
must  have  more  money  for  social  services. 

"Tallahassee  Is  going  to  hear  loud  and 
clear  that  we're  going  to  have  a  lot  of  poor 
people  who  don't  get  served,"  Towey  said. 

If  anyone  can  get  the  word  through,  it's 
Towey,  said  Dade  State  Attorney  Janet 
Reno. 

"He  comes  across  as  a  deeply  religious  per- 
son, but  I  think  he  can  be  very  tough  when 
he  needs  to  be,"  Reno  said.  "His  intensity 
may  help  convey  the  message  to  those  who 
don't  hear  it. 

"His  caring  is  very  eloquent,  but  he  also 
has  a  very  realistic  sense  of  politics.  He's  no 
babe  in  the  woods.  I  think  he's  going  to  be 
marvelous." 

But  Towey  still  must  prove  himself,  some 
Dade  legislators  said  Thursday. 

"I  think  he's  a  fine  person,  but  I  don't 
know  about  his  managerial  skills,"  said  Sen- 
ate I>resldent  Gwen  Margolis,  D-North 
Miami  Beach.  "Not  that  I  question  them. 
That  remains  to  be  seen. 

"He  certainly  is  a  very  good-spirited  per- 
son. He  thinks  good  thoughts.  What  can  I 
tell  you?  He  walks  with  Mother  Teresa." 

I  am  happy  to  pay  tribute  to  Mr.  Towey  by 
reprinting  this  article.  He  brings  many 
unique  and  valuable  qualities  to  his  impor- 
tant job  as  the  administrator  of  State  serv- 
ices for  those  in  need  in  south  Florida. 
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withtout  getting  technk:al  or  too  wrapped  up  in 
scores  and  statistks.  He  delivered  a  broadcast 
that  non-sports  fans  could  not  only  folk>w,  but 
truly  enjoy.  He  always  kept  sports  in  perspec- 
tive. 

Glenn  began  his  career  as  an  athlete,  a 
Isaseball  player  with  the  Philadelphia  Phillies' 
organization  before  nx>ving  into  broadcasting. 
After  stops  in  his  hometown  of  Philadelphia, 
Huntington,  WV,  and  Millville,  NJ,  Glenn  came 
to  Washington's  WUSA-TV— channel  9— in 
1977.  For  the  next  14  years,  Glenn  laughed 
and  cried  with  athletes  of  all  shapes,  sizes, 
and  abilities.  Sportscasters  enjoy  interviewing 
a  famous  athlete,  but  interviews  with  little 
leaguers  and  fans  on  the  street  were  always 
done  in  a  professional,  yet  sympathetic  man- 
ner. 

Some  say  Glenn  Brenner  was  a  comedian 
in  a  broadcaster's  body.  That  was  partly  true. 
However,  no  one  can  ever  say  that  Glenn 
treated  a  story  too  lightly  or  did  not  treat  it  with 
sensitivity. 

Glenn  was  a  devoted  husttand  and  father  to 
his  wife  and  three  chikjren.  making  his  family 
life  his  Tirst  priority  amkj  a  busy  broadcasting 
schedule. 

I  offer  my  condolences  to  Glenn's  family.  As 
evidenced  by  the  hundreds  upon  hundreds 
who  braved  bitter  temperatures  to  pay  their 
last  respects,  Glenn's  passing  has  left  a  void 
not  only  for  his  family  and  friends,  but  also  for 
hundreds  of  thousarxls  of  his  fans  in  the 
Washington  area  who  may  never  have  met 
him.  But  thanks  to  his  n^gnetism  and  good 
humor,  we  came  to  consider  him  a  close 
friend.  To  paraphrase  his  colleague  Gordon 
Peterson,  Glenn  was  a  real  "pal"  to  all  of  us. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  GLENN  BRENNER 


HON.  CONSTANCE  A.  MORELLA 

OF  MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  22, 1992 

Mrs.  MORELLA.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  I 
woukJ  like  to  pay  tribute  to  a  constituent, 
Glenn  Brenner,  who  died  tragically  last  week 
at  the  age  of  44  after  being  diagnosed  with  a 
malignant  brain  tumor.  Mr.  Brenner  was  a 
Washington  broadcaster  and  a  Bethesda  resi- 
dent whose  sudden  and  untimely  death  was  a 
tremendous  loss  for  the  community.  Rarely 
has  a  television  sportscaster  touched  the  lives 
of  so  many  sports  fans  and  non-fans  alike. 

Glenn  Brenner  distinguished  himself  with  his 
charm,  honesty,  and  extraordinary  sense  of 
humor.  Watching  one  of  his  newscasts  was  a 
treat,  for  Glenn  talked  about  the  "big  game" 
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A  TRIBUTE  TO  JOSEPH 
KANE 


'TURK" 


HON.  LUCIEN  L  BLACKWELL 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  22. 1992 

Mr.  BLACKWELL  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  pay  tribute  to  a  man  wtio  has  dedicated  his 
life  to  the  International  Longshoreman's  Asso- 
ciation, and  the  well-t)eing  of  the  Port  of  Phila- 
delphia. As  Joseph  "Turk"  Kane  retires  from 
neariy  60  years  of  service  on  the  Philadelphia 
waterfront,  I  woukJ  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  reflect  on  Turtc's  remarkable  career. 

Joseph  "Turk"  Kane  was  bom  in  Philadel- 
phia on  August  17,  1918,  the  fifth  son  of  Te- 
resa and  John  Kane's  13  children.  Since  his 
birth,  Turk  has  never  been  far  from  the  water- 
front. In  1933  at  the  young  age  of  15,  Turk 
was  obliged  to  leave  school  and  begin  work 
on  the  waterfront,  due  to  financial  hardships. 

Over  the  years.  Turk  worked  with  various 
gangs  on  the  waterfront.  During  World  War  II. 
at  the  request  of  the  Army,  Turk  volunteered 
together  with  other  Philadelphia  longshore- 
men, to  go  to  Greenland  to  Instruct  soldiers  in 
the  loading  and  unloading  procedures  of  cargo 
ships.  A  few  years  after  the  war  in  1951,  Turt< 
served  on  the  committee  which  negotiated  up- 
coming labor  assignments.  He  has  partk:i- 
pated  on  each  and  every  negotiation  commit- 
tee ever  since.  In  December  1953,  he  was 
elected  Secretary  of  International  Longshore- 
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man's  Local  Nto.  1291.  Turk  sen/ed  in  this  ca- 
pacity until  1971.  Turk  has  also  served  as  a 
trustee  of  the  sugar  royalty  arxj  penskxi  funds, 
secretary-treasurer  of  the  Philadelphia  District 
Council  I.L.A.,  and  chairman  of  the  board  of 
trustees  of  the  pension  furxl.  In  1971,  Turk 
was  elected  administrator  of  both  the  pension 
and  welfare  funds. 

All  of  these  tremendous  accomplishments 
askJe,  I  wouM  like  to  talk  atxxjt  Turi<  the  ad- 
viser and  friend.  Throughout  the  course  of  his 
years  of  servne.  Turit  has  gained  the  respect 
and  admiration  of  every  person  associated 
with  the  Port  of  Philadelphia.  As  an  aggres- 
sive, yet  sympathetk:  administrator,  Turk  htas 
always  been  there  for  any  felk>w  member  who 
came  to  him. 

During  all  these  years  of  dedcated  servk^, 
Turk  has  always  been  supported  by  his  worv 
dertui  wife  of  50  years,  Mary,  his  four  chikJren, 
and  his  six  graridchikjren.  Despite  his  over- 
whelmingly busy  schedule,  Turk  always  had 
time  for  his  family,  and  their  well-being. 

The  Port  of  Philadelphia  is  extremely  fortu- 
nate to  have  had  Turk  Kane  on  its  skle.  As  a 
man  who  knows  the  waterfront  well,  I  have 
watched  Turk  Kane  constantly  striving  for  ttie 
continued  success  of  the  Port  of  Philadelphia, 
and  the  well-being  of  his  fellow  workers.  He  is 
a  credit  to  the  city  of  Philadelphia  and  the 
United  States  of  America.  The  wortd  needs 
more  men  like  Turic.  I  ask  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  in  wishing  Joseph  'Turk"  Kane  much 
happiness  and  good  health  in  his  retirement. 


SUPPORT  INDEPENDENCE  FOR 
KOSOVA 


HON.  DAVm  L  BONIOR 

OF  MICHIOAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Wednesday,  January  22, 1992 

Mr.  BONIOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently,  there 
has  been  progress  toward  a  cease-fire  to  end 
6  months  of  Sert}ian-led  aggression  against 
Croatia.  I  sincerely  hope  this  cease-fire,  unlike 
the  many  previous  ones,  will  hold,  bringing 
peace  to  Croatia. 

While  SertMan  aggression  against  Croatia 
has  dominated  press  coverage,  there  is  an- 
other territjie  situation  of  long  standing — Ser- 
bian repression  of  over  3  million  ethnk;  Altja- 
nians  in  Kosova  and  throughout  the  regron. 
We  must  not  forget  the  continuing  repression 
in  Kosova  especially  as  the  fighting  in  Croatia 
subsides.  In  fact,  with  the  erxj  of  violence  in 
Croatia,  there  is  a  real  possibility  of  escalating 
aggression  and  repression  against  Alt)anians 
in  Kosova. 

The  Communist  regime  of  Slobadan 
Milosevic  has  committed  a  litany  of  t)rutal 
human  rights  abuses  against  ethnic  Alt>aniar«. 
This  past  year,  scores  of  Albanians  have  been 
killed  and  tens  of  thousands  have  been  fired 
from  their  jobs  on  the  basis  of  ethnkaty.  A 
state  of  emergency  is  still  imposed  on  Kosova, 
and  many  political  activists  have  been  impris- 
oned. 

A  more  recent  example  of  vk>lence  against 
ethnic  Albanians  is  the  brutal  beating  at  the 
hands  of  police  and  the  subsequent  death  of 
Mikel  hterku,  a  lawyer  and  former  district 
judge.  Eariy  last  month,  I  wrote  the  Preskient 
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to  urgA  that  the  United  States  adopt  a  policy 
towarc  Yugoslavia  that  stresses  human  rights 
and  S€  f-detefmination  for  all  peoples. 

It  is  (vith  great  pleasure,  therefore,  that  I  am 
happy  to  cosponsor  the  resolution  which  has 
been  iitroduced  expressing  the  sense  of  the 
Congr<  ss  that  the  President  sfx)uld  recognize 
the  in<ependence  of  the  Republic  of  Kosova 
and  ex  end  full  diplomatic  recognition. 

Reo  gnizing  Kosova  and  extending  full  Unit- 
ed Stites  diplomatic  recognition  would  Indi- 
cate ojr  firm  commitment  to  see  that  ethnic 
Alt>anii  ns  achieve  their  wish  for  lndependerx:e 
arxj  se  f-determination. 

I  urg  9  my  colleagues  to  support  ttiis  impor- 
tant rei  olution. 
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HON.  BARNEY  FKANK 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
'  "HE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  January  22, 1992 

i  RANK  of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Speaker, 
not  be  in  agreement  with  all  of  the 
ttiat  Israel  has  been  following  in  its 
of  the  territories  it  holds  as  a  re- 
he  war  it  fought  in  its  own  self-defense 
to  be  unhappy  with  the  adminlstra- 
ecent  support  for  a   U.N.   resolution 
condemning   Israel  and  calling  into 
Israel's  right  to  consider  a  unified  Je- 
as  Its  capital. 

ase  against  this  dangerous  resolution, 

( an  only  erxx)urage  some  of  the  most 

element  in  the  Arab  world  who 

unrecorKiled  to  Israel's  existence  was 

cogently  by  William  Safire  in  his  ar- 

he  New  York  Times  on  January  9. 

it  is  important  that  our  Government 

nore  reasonable  role  in  its  relatronship 

if  we  are  to  succeed  in  helping 

at)Out  a  true  peace  in  the  Middle  East, 

the  article  by  Mr.  Safire  be  printed 


tiat 


Strongly  Condemn 
(William  Safire) 


Wasj*ngton.— At  11:30  A.M.  on  Friday, 
Jan.  3,  n  the  State  Department  office  of  As- 
sistant Secretary  Edward  Djerejian,  at  the 
Instigation  of  Director  of  Policy  Planning 
Ross  and  with  the  concurrence  of 
Haass,  a  national  security  aide,  the 
was  made  to  unload  on  Israel  as 


hit  men  had  murdered  four  Israeli 

in  the  past  10  weeks,  provoking  Is- 

expel  a  dozen  Palestinian  inciters  to 

measured  and  bloodless  retalia- 

deter    further    killing.    Now    Yasir 

was  sending  word  that  Arabs  would 

the  peace  talks  unless  the  U.S.  voted 

.N.  to  "strongly  deplore"  the  depor- 


.8.  had  in  May  1991  voted  to  "de- 
I  up  from  a  previous  "regret")  such  ac- 
Israel,  after  deportations  helped  sup- 
outbreak  of  knifings  of  Israeli  civil- 
w  the  P.L.O.  wanted  to  offset  the 
I  ecent  rescission  of  the  "Zionism  is 
resolution  by  ratcheting  up  the  dis- 
one  notch:  to  "strongly  deplore." 
88  acquiesced  in  this  blackmail  and 
he  ante:   the  U.S.  would  not  only 
P.L.O. '8  wish   to  add  adverbial 
to  our  disapproval,  but  the  trio  at 
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State  changed  the  wording  to  "strongly  con- 
demn" Israel. 

Words  have  weight  in  diplomacy.  When 
Saddam  Hussein  invaded  Kuwait,  the  U.N. 
resolved  to  "condemn"  Iraq,  its  most  severe 
denunciation.  By  proposing  to  strongly  con- 
demn Israel,  the  trio  at  State  was  even  more 
severe. 

The  escalating  anger  of  Secretary  Baker's 
trio  was  based  on  a  false  reading  of  inter- 
national law.  The  Geneva  Convention  of  1949 
was  directed  against  Nazi-style  mass  depor- 
tations of  whole  populations:  it  has  been 
twisted  by  Arab  dictators  to  cover  the  depor- 
tation of  individual  riot-inciters  by  Israel  in 
territories  whose  sovereignty  is  in  dispute. 

When  Saudi  Arabia  runs  600,000  longtime 
Yemeni  residents  out  of  the  Kingdom,  as  it 
did  last  year,  the  U.N.  and  U.S.  stand  mute. 
When  Kuwait  ejects  over  200,000  peaceful  Pal- 
estinians, many  lifelong  residents,  from  the 
land  we  saved  from  Iraq— many  of  whom  en- 
tered the  West  Bank— that's  mass  deporta- 
tion of  a  population.  The  U.N.  and  U.S.  look 
shyly  away. 

But  when  Israel  arrests  12  known  trouble- 
makers and  releases  them  at  the  border  to 
discourage  the  murder  of  more  Israelis,  an 
outraged  trio  at  State,  with  Bush-Baker  ap- 
proval, escalates  the  U.N.'s  hypocritical  "de- 
plore" to  "strongly  condemn." 

Moreover,  we  sign  on  to  words  in  those 
one-sided  resolutions  that  specifically  under- 
mine the  Camp  David  accords,  which  care- 
fully refrained  fi-om  defining  who  owned 
what  territory. 

Twice  in  this  week's  appeasing  condemna- 
tion we  see  the  phrase  "occupied  Palestinian 
territories,"  once  even  adding  "including  Je- 
rusalem." If  that  issue  has  already  been  de- 
cided by  the  U.N.— if  the  disputed  lands  are 
Palestinian  by  definition— then  what's  left 
to  negotiate? 

Not  to  worry,  says  our  strongly  condem- 
natory trio:  we  plead  guilty  with  an  expla- 
nation. In  an  "EOV"— "Explanation  of 
Vote"— our  Perm-rep  mumbles  that  our  ac- 
ceptance of  this  conclusion  is  "merely  demo- 
graphically  and  geographically  descriptive 
and  not  indicative  of  sovereignty."  If  we 
have  to  explain  that  the  words  do  not  mean 
what  they  clearly  say,  why  do  we  sign? 

"This  resolution  gives  aid  and  comfort  to 
terrorists  who  want  to  derail  the  peace  proc- 
ess," says  Defense  Minister  Moshe  Arens  in 
Tel  Aviv.  "Expulsions  are  effective  in  stop- 
ping incitement  to  murder.  You  can't  always 
use  conventional  judicial  means,  as  the  U.S. 
showed  in  Panama  and  Libya." 

I  also  called  Gov.  Bill  Clinton,  campaign- 
ing in  Tulsa.  He  was  on  top  of  the  issue: 

"We  should  have  had  a  resolution,  but  a 
more  balanced  and  less  extreme  one.  To  use 
that  language,  stronger  than  the  condemna- 
tion of  Iraq's  invasion  of  Kuwait,  with  not 
word  one  alx)ut  what  seems  like  systematic 
terrorist  attacks— and  when  the  U.N.  has 
said  nothing  al)out  the  deportation  of  Pal- 
estinians from  Kuwait— I  think  it  was  a  mis- 
take. 

"The  U.N.  has  to  l)e  seen  by  all  sides  as  a 
trustworthy  guarantor  of  the  peace,"  said 
the  Democratic  front-runner,  "and  this  reso- 
lution does  not  further  that." 
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REDUCE  CAPITAL  GAINS  TAX  AND 
ENCOURAGE  INVESTMENT 


HON.  CARROLL  HUBBARD,  JR. 

OF  KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  22, 1992 

Mr.  HUBBARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  re- 
ceived and  woukj  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues an  excellent  letter  from  my  friend  and 
constituent  Darrell  L.  Gustafson,  presklent  of 
First  City  Bank  and  Trust  Co.  of  Hopkinsville, 
KY. 

In  his  letter,  Mr.  Gustafson  makes  some 
very  cogent  arguments  in  favor  of  an  invest- 
ment tax  credit  and  a  reduction  in  the  capital 
gains  tax.  By  combining  these  two  reforms,  he 
argues.  Congress  coukj  stimulate  long-term  irv 
vestment  without  any  undue  loss  of  tax  reve- 
nue. The  letter  follows  in  its  entirety: 

First  Crri'  Bank  and  Trust  Co. 
Hopkinsville,  KY,  January  3,  1992. 
Congressman  Carroll  Hubbard, 
Rayburn  House  Office  Building,    Washington, 
DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Hubbard:  In  my  posi- 
tion as  a  banker  in  Western  Kentucky,  I  am 
seeing  an  increasing  amount  of  procrasti- 
nation on  the  part  of  borrowers  to  consum- 
mate investment  plans  due  to  two  very  im- 
portant issues,  investment  tax  credit  and 
capital  gain  taxation.  We  simply  must  have 
legislation  addressing  these  Issues  if  our 
local  economy  is  to  continue  to  prosper. 

Please  consider  the  following  example  as  It 
applies  to  capital  gains  taxation. 

1.  Leave  the  rate  at  the  current  level  of  28 
percent  for  short-term  gains. 

2.  Offer  the  following  credits  for  assets  held 
for  a  specific  period. 

Iln  IKfCMtl 

'^'^"      H.  r»te 

AsMts  held  3  to  5  ittn _ 10  2520 

tesets  held  5  to  7  icirs 20  22.40 

Assets  held  7  to  10  »eju 30  19.60 

Assets  held  owr  10  years 40  16.80 

We  feel  that  this  approach  would  do  much 
to  get  us  back  on  the  road  to  economic  re- 
covery. I  have  personal  knowledge  of  one 
multi-million  dollar  transaction  that  hinges 
on  the  issue  of  capital  gain  taxation.  Your 
affirmative  vote  on  this  issue  would  be  ap- 
preciated. 

Similarly,  we  have  several  loans  for  cap- 
ital items  pending  with  the  determining  fac- 
tor being  investment  tax  credit. 

Investment  tax  credit,  coupled  with  a  re- 
duction in  capiui  gains  taxation  is  the 
medication  needed  for  our  economy. 

Would  you  please  have  this  letter  made  a 
part  of  the  congressional  record  and  urge 
your  constituents  to  support  these  very  im- 
portant issues. 
Sincerely. 

Darrell  L.  Gustafson. 


STRATEGIC  DEFENSE  INITIATIVE 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OF  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  22, 1992 
Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
insert  my  Washington  Report  for  Wednesday, 


December  4,  1991  into  the  Congressional 
Record: 

Strategic  Defense  Lvitiative 

The  Congress  recently  approved  a  defense 
bill  that  makes  important  changes  in  the 
scope  and  direction  of  the  Strategic  Defense 
Initiative  (SDI),  the  Pentagon's  main  pro- 
gram for  antimissile  defenses.  The  defense 
bill,  which  the  President  is  expected  to  sign, 
would  move  the  program  toward  a  limited 
deployment  of  grround-liased  defenses  later 
this  decade,  and  would  place  new  emphasis 
on  defenses  against  short-range  missiles  like 
those  used  in  the  Gulf  War. 
background 

SDI  has  been  embroiled  in  controversy 
since  President  Reagan  unveiled  in  1983  his 
proposal  to  establish  a  nationwide  defense 
against  potential  missile  attacks.  The  Pen- 
tagon has  spent  $25  billion  on  research  of 
such  defenses  over  the  last  eight  years,  but 
has  had  to  scale  back  considerably  President 
Reagan's  vision  of  a  leakproof  nuclear  um- 
brella. Concerns  have  been  raised  about  the 
cost  of  deploying  such  defenses,  in  an  era  of 
declining  defense  budgets;  about  the  need  for 
such  defenses,  at  a  time  when  the  Soviet 
threat  has  almost  vanished;  about  the  effec- 
tiveness of  missile  defenses,  when  none  of 
the  SDI  technologies  has  been  proven  as  an 
effective  defense;  and  about  the  con- 
sequences of  arms  control,  as  deployment  of 
an  extensive  defense  system  would  require 
the  U.S.  to  abandon  the  Antiballistic  Missile 
(ABM)  Treaty. 

President  Bush  attempted  to  address  some 
of  these  concerns  by  proposing  earlier  this 
year  a  more  limited  SDI  program  called 
GPALS,  which  stands  for  global  protection 
against  limited  strikes.  GPALS  would  com- 
bine space-ljased  Interceptor  missiles  known 
as  Brilliant  Pebbles  and  ground-l)ased  mis- 
siles. Its  aim  would  be  to  protect  U.S.  terri- 
tory, allies  or  overseas  forces  against  rel- 
atively small  attacks  by  developing  coun- 
tries like  Iraq;  unauthorized  attacks  by  rene- 
gade military  units  in  the  Soviet  Union  or 
elsewhere;  or  accidental  launches.  Cost  esti- 
mates to  build,  test  and  deploy  the  GPALS 
system  range  fl-om  $40-60  billion.  GPALS 
would  also  require  the  U.S.  to  abandon  the 
ABM  Treaty. 

DEFENSE  bill 

The  defense  bill  would  spend  a  total  of  $4.15 
billion  this  fiscal  year  on  SDI  programs,  the 
first  increase  in  the  SDI  budget  in  three 
years.  It  would  allocate  $1.2  billion  for 
ground-based  defense  systems,  $848  million 
for  more  sophisticated  defenses  against 
short-range  missiles,  and  $465  million  for  re- 
search into  space-based  interceptors,  includ- 
ing Brilliant  Pebbles. 

Several  factors  contributed  to  the  com- 
promise on  missile  defenses  in  this  year's  de- 
fense bill.  First,  the  Patriot  missile,  used  in 
the  Gulf  War.  dramatically  illustrated  the 
Importance  of  antimissile  defenses,  particu- 
larly defenses  against  short-range  missiles; 
Second,  the  breakup  of  the  Soviet  Union  has 
raised  new  concerns  about  the  potential 
transfer  of  Ijallistic  missiles  to  the  Soviet  re- 
publics, and  about  command  and  control  of 
Soviet  nuclear  forces  during  a  period  of  po- 
litical turmoil.  Third,  a  declining  defense 
budget  has  forced  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress to  compromise  on  expensive  new  weap- 
ons systems,  like  SDI  and  the  B2  "Stealth" 
Bomber. 

Most  significantly,  the  bill  calls  for  de- 
plojrment  of  a  ground-based  missile  defense 
system  by  1996  that  complies  with  the  ABM 
Treaty.  The  treaty  allows  for  the  deploy- 
ment of  a  single  ground-based  ABM  site  with 
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no  more  than  100  fixed  launchers.  The  Sovi- 
ets operate  an  ABM  base  outside  Moscow. 
The  U.S.  has  a  facility  near  Grand  Forks, 
North  Dakota,  which  has  been  inactive  since 
1975.  The  Pentagon  will  likely  reactivate  the 
North  Dakota  site,  at  an  estimated  total 
cost  of  $10  billion. 

The  bill  also  Includes  a  provision  urging 
the  President  to  discuss  with  the  Soviets  the 
feasibility  of  amending  the  ABM  Treaty  to 
allow  for  additional  ABM  sites  and  space- 
based  systems.  The  treaty  has  long  been  a 
cornerstone  of  U.S.  arms  control  policy.  It  is 
based  on  the  assumption  that,  so  long  as 
each  superpower  is  vulnerable  to  the  other's 
nuclear  armed  missiles  and  boml>ers,  neither 
would  attack  for  fear  of  retaliation.  Hence, 
the  treaty  bars  nationwide  ABM  systems, 
which  might  destabilize  this  balance  of  ter- 
ror and  spur  a  new  arms  race.  The  Congress 
has  in  the  past  rejected  Reagan  and  Bush  Ad- 
ministration proposals  to  significantly  relax 
ABM  Treaty  restrictions.  The  Soviets  have 
traditionally  opposed  amending  the  treaty, 
although  in  recent  months.  President  Gorba- 
chev promised  to  "consider"  U.S.  proposals 
on  SDI. 

assessment 

Arms  control  advocates  contend  that  an 
ABM  deployment  is  premature,  as  hostile  na- 
tions like  Libya,  North  Korea,  and  Iraq  are 
unlikely  to  develop  a  long-range  missile  ca- 
pability, this  century.  They  also  note  that 
the  proposed  ABM  site  would  only  provide 
limited  protection  to  the  central  U.S.,  not  to 
the  coastal  areas  where  most  Americans  live, 
and  would  offer  no  protection  against  terror- 
ist nuclear  attacks  near  or  inside  our  bor- 
ders. They  further  argue  that  modifying  the 
ABM  Treaty  is  the  wrong  approach  to  guard- 
ing against  further  proliferation  of  missile 
technologies.  The  U.S.  should  be  working 
more  actively  to  curb  missile  sales  and 
strengthen  existing  nonproliferation  agree- 
ments. 

Some  SDI  supporters  respond  that  the  de- 
fense bill  does  not  go  far  enough  in  embrac- 
ing the  program.  They  call  for  U.S.  with- 
drawal from  the  ABM  Treaty,  increased 
spending  on  SDI  programs,  additional 
ground-based  ABM  sites,  and  near-term  de- 
ployment of  space-based  interceptors.  They 
argue  that  the  U.S.  must  prepare  now  for  fu- 
ture threats  from  terrorists,  dictators,  and 
rogue  military  commanders. 

I  am  generally  supportive  of  the  approach 
taken  in  the  defense  bill.  The  threat  of  a 
Third  World  attack  or  accidental  or  unap- 
proved Soviet  firing  has  become  more  plau- 
sible. The  defense  bill  authorizes  a  limited 
ground-based  defense  permitted  by  the  ABM 
Treaty,  and  improved  defenses  against  short- 
range  missiles  like  those  used  in  the  Gulf 
War.  I  also  support  its  funding  of  continued 
research  into  sophisticated  space-based  and 
ground-based  defenses,  rather  than  deploy- 
ment of  the  President's  Brilliant  Pebbles 
proerram.  Space-lwised  defenses,  like  Brilliant 
Pebbles,  are  unproven  and  very  expensive, 
and  would  violate  the  ABM  Treaty.  The  trea- 
ty has  been  an  effective  deterrent  over  the 
last  20  years  and  should  not  be  abandoned. 
The  U.S.  can  better  respond  to  emerging 
threat  by  reinvigorating  efforts  to  stop  the 
spread  of  ballistic  missiles  and  weapons  of 
mass  destruction  and  by  negotiating  with 
the  Soviets  new  protections  against  acciden- 
tal or  unapproved  launches. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  GRETCHEN 
HOUSEHOLDER  POSTON 


HON.  CONSTANCE  A.  MORELLA 

OF  MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVKS 

Wednesday,  January  22, 1992 

Mrs.  MORELLA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  pay 
tribute,  in  memoriam,  to  Gretchen  House- 
hoMer  Poston,  wtw  died  of  breast  cancer  on 
January  6.  Ms.  Poston  was  an  incredible 
woman  wiv)  celebrated  life,  even  in  ill  health. 

She  was  the  White  House  social  secretary 
during  the  Carter  administration  and  a  founder 
arxl  co-owner  of  Washington  Inc.,  an  events- 
planning  company.  She  also  helped  estatilish 
the  Washington  Race  for  the  Cure,  a  5  kik>- 
nfieter  run  to  raise  awareness  about  breast 
cancer  prevention  and  to  pronx>te  funding  for 
research  to  find  a  cure. 

When  Ms.  Poston's  illness  was  first  diag- 
nosed in  1988,  she  scheduled  chemotherapy 
on  Fridays  so  she  could  be  back  at  work  on 
Mondays.  Realizing  the  need  for  increased 
support  for  funding  research  and  education, 
she  continued  her  long  history  of  helping  oth- 
ers. She  worked  on  the  Lombard!  Cancer  Ball 
and,  with  Marilyn  Quayte,  organized  the 
Washington  Race  for  ttie  Cure. 

As  stie  tiad  with  so  many  ottier  furx^tions, 
including  the  Corporatk>n  Against  Drug  Abuse 
luncheon  and  tt>e  Arts  for  the  Aging  hjnd- 
raiser,  she  managed  ttie  organization  and  me- 
ctiancs  of  ttie  race,  from  its  inception  2  years 
ago.  She  txought  professionalism,  creativity 
and  an  enthusiasm  to  this  event.  Sfie  devoted 
most  of  her  volunteer  time  for  the  last  3  years 
to  the  race.  Her  major  interest  was  in  enlisting 
volunteers,  wtio  had  had  breast  cancer  or  had 
relatives  who  were  sun/ivors.  This  past  year, 
the  race  raised  more  than  $500,000  for  breast 
cancer  research  and  educatk>n  as  20,000  peo- 
ple turned  out  for  wtiat  has  become  one  of  the 
worid's  largest  5K  races. 

Prior  to  her  death  Washingtonian  magazine 
selected  Gretchen  Poston  as  one  of  its 
"Washingtonians  of  the  Year,"  although  the 
award  was  presented  posthumously.  To  com- 
memorate her  errormous  contribution  in  sup- 
port of  cancer  research,  this  year's  Washing- 
ton Race  for  the  Cure  on  June  20  will  be  dedi- 
cated to  Gretchen  Poston.  A  Gretchen  Poston 
Celebrity  Tennis  Tournament  is  planned  for 
May  1 1 ,  and  the  Ladies  Professk>nal  Golf  As- 
sociation Mazda  Tournament  will  donate  pro- 
ceeds to  the  Race  for  the  Cure. 

Ms.  Poston  is  one  of  the  more  than  44,500 
women  that  the  National  Cancer  Institute  esti- 
mate will  die  of  breast  cancer  this  year.  An- 
other 175,000  will  be  diagnosed  with  the  dis- 
ease. For  women,  breast  cancer  is  ttie  second 
leading  cause  of  cancer  mortality;  one  of 
every  nine  women  will  contract  breast  cancer 
at  some  time  in  her  life.  We,  in  Congress, 
have  been  resF)onsible  for  some  advancement 
in  the  area  of  women's  health  last  year,  but 
we  have  a  long  road  to  travel.  As  an  original 
cosponsor  of  the  Women's  Health  Equity  Act, 
a  comprehensive  package  of  bills  to  address 
the  deficiencies  In  the  treatment  of  women's 
health  in  the  areas  of  research,  services  and 
preventk>n,  I  look  forward  to  additional 
progress  in  the  upcoming  year.  Thousarxls  of 
lives  depend  upon  our  actk>ns. 
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TJ  IBUTE  TO  DR.  FRED  HURST 


m 


HON.  JOHN  J.  DUNCAN,  JR. 

OF  TENNESSEE 
[HE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday,  January  22, 1992 

Mr.   MJNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  my  clos- 
est pel  sonal  friends  is  Dr.  Fred  Hurst,  a  popu- 
lar arK   well-respected  physician  wf>o  lives  in 
hoiretown  of  Knoxville,  TN. 

years  ago,  I  had  tfie  honor  of  being 
vedding  of  Dr.  Hurst  and  his  wonderful 
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of  these  columns  have  been  outstand- 
I  thought  the  piece  that  Dr.  Hurst 
Christmas  Day  1991,  was  especially 


like  to  call  the  attention  of  my  col- 
and  others  to  this  great  column  by  Dr. 


Muntry  would  be  a  much  better  place 
wish  list  coukj  come  true. 
Christmas  Wish  List  Includes  Peace,  Good 
Health  and  Common  Sense 
I  want  to  share  my  1991  Christmas 
with  you.  While  you  are  reading 
Christmas  Day  1991.  whether  I 
any  of  the  "items"  on  my  list 
perhaps  a  matter  of  history, 
you  the  list  is  sincerely  mine  be- 
have "checked  it  twice"  (at  least), 
first  and  foremost,  an  epidemic  of 
renewed  brotherhood  around  the 
if  which  we  have  seen  significant  out- 
n  the  past  several  months, 
for  everybody's  stockings  a  cure  for 
economy.   Mr.   President.   And   I 
good  treatment  plan  for  our  state's 
nation's)    educational    plans,    Mr. 
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relief  for  those  who  are  suffering — 

mentally   or   emotionally— from 

or  pangs  of  hunger  or  malnutrition, 

exposure  to  the  extremes  of  nature's 

because  they  have  no  shelter.   I 

c(  mfort  for  those  who  grieve  over  los- 

frl9ids  or  loved  ones.  I  want  improve- 

dysfunctlonal  families  and  broken 

and  a  renewed  hope  that  those 

be  happy,  contented,  fulfilled  and 

share  in  love  again. 

us  to  stop  doing  things  to  ourselves 

know  are  detrimental  and  harmful 

)odie8  and  minds.  I  want  persons  to 

illegal,  illicit  and  unprescribed 

r^creationally.  1  want  people  to  stop 

prescribed  drugs  intended  to  be  me- 

ind  therapeutic. 

us  to  use  temperance  and  good  sense 

restraint  if  we  choose  to  use  alcohol.  I 

us  to  combine  consuming  alcohol 

oilerating  a  motorized  vehicle  of  any 
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us  to  wear  our  seat  belts  at  all 
^hen  driving  and  riding  in  order  to 

the  tragedies  which  await  those  of 

sither  ignore  or  forget  this  practice. 

people  to  be  tolerant  and  respectful 
pother,  to  turn  the  other  cheek,  and 

e  and  forget  "70  times  seven." 
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I  want  medical  services,  treatment  and 
care  to  be  available  to  everybody,  including 
those  millions  who  now  have  no  insurance 
for  this  purpose.  I  want  all  of  us  who  are  able 
to  busy  ourselves,  through  employment  and 
ambition  and  productivity,  with  the  provi- 
sions of  goods,  products,  and  services  for  the 
benefit  of  one  another's  needs. 

I  want  us  to  realize  that  we  are  indeed  all 
equal  in  the  Important  ways  and  that  we 
need  one  another  and  must  depend  on  each 
other's  talents  and  abilities  for  life's  ulti- 
mate fulfillment. 

I  want  children  and  the  elderly  to  be  pro- 
tected from  abuse  in  every  shape,  form  or 
fashion.  I  want  those  who  abuse  children  or 
the  elderly  to  be  punished  forthrightly  and 
severely.  I  want  husbands  and  wives  to  stop 
abusing  one  another. 

I  want  us  to  love,  revere  and  honor  our 
freedom,  our  country  and  democracy.  I  want 
us  to  reward  right  and  accentuate  the  posi- 
tive and  never  lose  faith  in  ourselves  as  indi- 
viduals, as  a  collective  people  and  as  a  na- 
tion. I  want  us  to  have  ultimate  faith  in  God. 
I  want  us  to  maintain  faith  in  our  abilities 
to  resolve  our  problems. 

1  want  the  spirit  of  Christmas  and  the  holi- 
day season  to  last  long  into  the  New  Year 
and  be  a  reference  point  for  us  each  day  of 
our  lives.  I  want  prejudice  in  any  form  to  be 
erased  from  our  minds  and  thoughts.  I  want 
cures  for  the  dread  diseases  which  pillage  our 
people  resources. 

I  want  to  thank  you  for  allowing  me  to 
share  my  'Healthy  Thoughts"  with  you  each 
week  and  I  want  to  continue  to  have  this 
privilege  and  opportunity  for  a  long  time  to 
come.  I  want  to  borrow  a  line  from  Dickens' 
Tiny  Tim  and  say,  "God  bless  us  each  and 
every  one."  Merry  Christmas  and  Happy 
Holidays! 


LOKKER-RUTGERS:  A  CENTENNIAL 
OF  GROWTH  AND  COMMITMENT 


HON.  GUY  VANDER  JAGT 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOi;SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  22, 1992 

Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  Mr.  Speaker,  Lokker- 
Rutgers,  now  a  broad-t>ased  merchandiser  of 
mens  and  womens  clothing  in  downtown  Hol- 
land, Ml,  celebrates  its  centennial  year  in 
1992.  I  bring  this  event  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  t>ecause  it  is  a  story  of  persist- 
ence, of  hope,  of  success,  and  of  commitment 
to  the  future. 

The  urtian  center  as  a  wasteland  is  the  par- 
adigm of  our  times — major  cities  across  the 
country  suffer  from  urt)an  flight,  of  residents 
and  of  businesses.  In  these  economic  times 
tfiose  who  remain  committed  to  the  vitality  of 
downtown,  and  to  serving  their  communities, 
deserve  tfie  highest  praise  and  support.  To 
have  done  so  for  100  years  merits  our  rec- 
ognition and  best  wishes  for  the  future. 

I  want,  especially,  to  congratulate  and  conv 
mernj  the  Kobes  family  for  their  60  years  of 
association  and  leadership.  Beginning  with  the 
family's  stake  in  the  company  in  1932,  they 
have  maintained  a  commitment  not  only  to  Vne 
viability  of  the  business,  but  to  its  presence  in 
downtown  Holland. 

The  current  preskjent,  Jerome  J.  Kobes, 
and  the  entire  family  deserve  to  be  recognized 
and  commended  for  their  contributions  to  the 
maintenarx:e  of  a  vital  and  growing  downtown 
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Holland.  Let  us  hope  that  their  chiWren,  and 
tfieir  children's  chikjren,  will  celebrate  a  bKen- 
tennial  in  just  as  growing,  and  vital,  a  Holland 
in  2192  as  they  have  helped  create  today.  I 
offer,  for  my  colleagues'  review,  a  brief  history 
of  the  first  100  years: 

In  1892  J.  Lokker  and  J.  Rutgers  started 
the  company  bearing  their  names.  Among 
items  sold  were  mens  and  boys  clothing,  bi- 
cycle parts,  blankets  and  many  other  items. 

Early  in  the  1900'8  Mr.  Rutgers  sold  his  in- 
terest in  the  business  to  Mr.  Lokker.  Mr. 
Lokker  operated  the  store  until  1932,  when 
his  interest  in  the  business  was  mainly  pur- 
chased by  John  Sturing  and  John  Kol>e8. 

During  the  Depression  the  store  relied 
upon  help  from  its  vendors,  and  a  greatly 
modified  work  schedule  to  remain  in  busi- 
ness. Merchandise  schemes  were  also 
changed  to  reflect  the  changing  markets. 
Lokker  Rutgers  relied  upon  mens  and  boys 
clothing  as  the  foundation  of  the  business. 

By  1954  the  second  generation  of  Kot)es'  en- 
tered the  firm.  Mr.  Ronald  Kol)es  started  his 
long  association  with  the  firm.  By  1959  major 
changes  were  made  to  the  interior  and  exte- 
rior of  the  business  through  renovations, 
marking  one  of  the  first  major  improve- 
ments to  downtown  Holland.  Under  the  di- 
rection of  Ronald  Kobes,  design  and  mer- 
chandising were  changed  dramatically  to 
keep  step  with  major  market  changes. 

In  the  early  1970's  the  Kobes  family  pur- 
chased the  major  stake  in  the  company.  In 
1975  Jerome  Kobes  joined  the  firm  and  in  1977 
Lynn  Kobes  joined  the  firm.  Also  in  early 
1972  womens  wear  was  added  to  complement 
the  mens  inventories. 

In  1984  Lokker  Rutgers  added  another  loca- 
tion in  Holland  at  21  West  8th  Street  special- 
izing in  Tall  and  Big  mens  clothing.  This 
business  grew  tremendously  and  by  1986 
Lokker  Rutgers  consolidated  the  entire  oper- 
ation by  expanding  into  two  adjacent  build- 
ings offering  its  customers  over  15,000  square 
feet  of  retailing  space.  Mr.  Ronald  Lugten 
also  was  appointed  the  Tall  and  Big  manager 
to  guide  that  operation. 

In  1989  with  the  closing  of  the  DuMez  La- 
dles Clothing  Company,  Lokker  Rutgers 
again  expanded  by  doubling  its  size  again  to 
30,000  square  feet,  and  the  addition  of  four- 
teen more  people  to  its  staff. 

While  1992  brings  many  worries,  Lokker 
Rutgers  is  planning  its  busiest  year  in  its 
century  of  business.  With  promotions  and 
giveaways  and  the  rebirth  of  a  revitalized 
downtown,  it  remains  even  more  committed 
to  serving  Holland,  the  surrounding  commu- 
nities. Today  the  business  is  headed  by  Je- 
rome Kobes  as  President,  Lynn  Kot>es  as 
Vice-President,  and  is  guided  by  Ron  Lugten 
as  General  Manager.  Today  the  store  retails 
mens  and  womens  clothing  and  accessories. 
Tall  and  Big  Mens  clothing.  Work  Clothing, 
Mens  shoes,  and  Womens  Petite  Clothing. 


LINDA  STITH:  OVERCOMING  RE- 
CESSION'S IMPACT  ON  MIAMI'S 
HOTEL  INDUSTRY 


HON.  HEANA  ROSIEHTINEN 

OF  FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  22, 1992 

Ms.  ROS-LEHTINEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  recognize  Linda  Stith,  who  was 
featured  in  the  Miami  Herald  after  being  ap- 
pointed the  director  of  sales  and  marketing  at 
the  Miami  Sheraton  River  House  at  Miami 
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Intematkxial  Airport.  The  artKle  "In  search  of 
new  hotel  guests,  sales  chief  plies  local  mar- 
ket" tells  how  she  has  been  successful  in  fill- 
ing hotel  rooms  despite  the  recession: 

Many  companies  that  traditionally  travel 
to  warm-weather  sites  to  hold  annual  con- 
ventions have  opted  to  stay  close  to  home  in 
1991  to  cut  down  on  expenses. 

It's  a  problem  that  Linda  Stith  must  over- 
come. 

As  the  newly  appointed  director  of  sales 
and  marketing  at  the  Sheraton  River  House 
at  Miami  International  Airport,  Stith  must 
find  alternate  methods  of  filling  the  hotel's 
408  rooms. 

"We're  stepping  into  the  local  market,  the 
corporations  here,  and  we're  also  dealing 
with  smaller  companies,"  Stith  said.  "We're 
going  out  and  knocking  on  doors.  It  doesn't 
matter  what  size." 

It  seems  to  be  working.  Despite  the  dropoff 
In  tourism  and  the  fragile  economy,  Stith 
said  that  from  September  through  December, 
the  hotel's  occupancy  level  has  been  above 
1991  projections. 

Another  area  of  concern  for  Stith  has  been 
the  black  convention  boycott  led  by  promi- 
nent Miami  attorney  H.T.  Smith.  Stith  esti- 
mates the  hotel  has  lost  sales  of  between  800 
and  900  rooms  this  year  because  of  the  boy- 
cott. 

"We're  having  to  cut  the  rates  a  bit  to  be 
competitive,"  said  Stith,  who  sits  on  the 
Corporate  Advisory  Board  of  the  Greater 
Miami  Convention  and  Visitors  Bureau. 
"We're  beefing  up  our  service  and  giving 
more  personal  service.  All  the  hotels  are 
doing  it." 

Stith  joined  the  hotel  in  January  as  senior 
sales  manager,  but  was  prepared  'to  move 
anywhere  the  Continental  Cos.  sent  me  to 
become  director  of  sales."  The  Continental 
Cos.  is  the  parent  company  of  the  Sheraton 
River  House.  It  manages  about  60  hotels 
throughout  the  United  States  and  abroad. 

"She  has  more  than  10  years  in  the  hospi- 
tality industry,  with  many  years  of  experi- 
ence in  sales,"  said  the  River  House's  general 
manager,  Tim  Brennan.  "She  has  excelled  as 
senior  sales  manager  here,  and  we  are  ex- 
cited to  see  her  move  into  the  director  of 
sales  and  marketing  position." 

The  previous  director  resigned  in  October. 
By  the  middle  of  November,  the  position  was 
hers. 
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"I  wanted  to  stay  in  Miami.  It's  an  excit- 
ing city,"  she  said.  "Quite  a  change  from  the 
Midwest." 

In  1979,  Stith,  who  was  married  with  a  2- 
y ear-old  daughter  and  an  8-year-old  son, 
thought  she'd  be  a  housewife  forever.  Sud- 
denly divorced,  she  was  left  to  find  a  career 
and  she  had  no  college  education. 

Her  career  began  with  a  front  desk  job  at 
the  Lodge  of  the  Four  Seasons,  a  resort  hotel 
at  the  Lake  of  the  Ozarks  in  Missouri.  In 
1984,  with  her  career  on  the  rise,  she  moved 
to  Miami  as  national  sales  manager  for  the 
Key  Biscayne  Hotel  and  Villas. 

By  1988,  she  was  director  of  sales  for  the 
Palm  Beach  Airport  Hilton.  A  year  later,  she 
joined  Miami's  Hotel  Sofltel  as  director  of 
sales  and  marketing.  She  remained  there 
until  joining  her  present  employer  in  Janu- 
ary. 

I  am  happy  to  pay  tribute  to  Linda  Stith  by 
reprinting  this  artk;le.  She  has  overcome  many 
obstacles  to  achieve  her  goal,  and  is  an  inspi- 
ration to  those  who  are  still  climbing  the  ladder 
to  their  dream. 
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real  estate  industry.  Sfra  will  continue  her  work 
through  her  membership  on  the  SAR  Board  of 
Directors,  as  a  member  of  tfie  California  Asso- 
ciatkKi  of  Realtors  Board  of  Directors,  and  as 
chair  of  the  SAR  1992  Government  Relatkxis 
Committee. 

In  addltbn  to  her  efforts  on  behalf  of  the 
real  estate  industry,  Paula  Cok>mbo  has  been 
quite  active  in  otfier  areas  of  community  sen^- 
k».  Among  her  many  contritxJtk>ns  are  her 
years  of  servk:e  on  the  Cerebral  Palsy  GuikJ 
arxJ  her  current  membership  on  Sacramento's 
Chikj  Care  Task  Force. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Paula  Colombo's  achieve- 
ments are  truly  worthy  of  praise.  On  behalf  of 
myself,  the  Sacramento  real  estate  industry 
arid  the  Sacramento  community,  I  exterxj  my 
most  sincere  congratulations  on  a  job  well 
done  and  wish  tier  many  years  of  continued 
success. 


TRIBUTE  TO  PAULA  COLOMBO 


U.S.  DEBT  FORGIVENESS  DURING 
FISCAL  YEAR  1991 


HON.  ROBERT  T.  MATSUI 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  22, 1992 

Mr.  MATSUI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
salute  Paula  Colombo  who  is  retiring  as  presi- 
dent of  the  Sacramento  Association  of  Real- 
tors. 

Paula  Colombo  has  served  the  Sacramento 
Associatkjn  of  Realtors  [SAR]  with  great  dis- 
tirKtion.  St\e  has  t}een  an  active  member 
since  1 979  and  has  spent  6  years  on  tfie  SAR 
Board  of  Directors.  In  1983,  she  was  named 
the  president  of  the  Sacramento  chapter  of  the 
Women's  Council  of  Realtors  and  by  1987 
was  the  Women's  Council  of  Realtors'  state- 
wide preskjent.  For  the  last  year,  Paula 
Colomtx)  has  served  as  president  of  the  Sac- 
ramento Association  of  Realtors,  and  has 
worked  effectively  to  bridge  differences  be- 
tween often  conflicting  segments  of  the  indus- 
try. 

Altfiough  Paula  is  retiring  as  president,  sfie 
has  pledged  to  continue  serving  SAR  and  the 

U.S.  DEBT  FORGIVENESS  IN  FY  1991 

(In  millioiis  of  dotlirsi 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OF  INDLANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  22, 1992 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  initiated  cor- 
respondence on  Novemt)er  18,  1991  with  ttie 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  concerning 
the  total  value  in  fiscal  year  1991  of  loans  for- 
given or  reduced  beyorid  standard  Paris  Club 
rescheduling  terms.  In  replying  to  my  letter, 
the  OffKe  of  Management  and  Budget  pro- 
vkjed  the  attached  tatite  in  early  January 
1992. 

This  Xabte  indk:ates  tfiat  some  26  countries 
received  debt  forgiveness  from  tfie  United 
States  during  fiscal  year  1991  totaling  $12.09 
billion.  Egypt  received  over  half  the  debt  for- 
giveness and  Poland  was  the  second  largest 
recipient,  receiving  $2.4.  billkin  in  detit  forgive- 
ness. 

The  table  provkled  by  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  follows: 
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HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGE 

OF  NEW  YORX 
IN  tHE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  22. 1992 

t  lANGEL  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  great 
I  share  with  you  arxl  my  fellow  col- 
some  of  the  winners  of  the   1991 
District  No.  6  Anti-Drug  Writing  Com- 
which  took  place  in  the  Highbridge 
sdction  of  New  York  City, 
competition   involved  some   300   stu- 
rom  the  district  who  presented  their 
poenu  arxj  essays  to  a  packed  audi- 
Competitions  like  this  are  an  important 
jetting  our  chikjren  to  think  about  drug 
well  as  a  useful  tod  In  educating  fu- 
gefierations  on  the  harsh  realities  of  drug 
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£  peaker,  these  children  know  first  hand 

repercussions  of  drug  use.  They  are  sur- 

by  it.  Their  honest  portrayals  of  grow- 

n  a  work)  infested  with  drugs  makes 

m<  ssages  extremely  compelling. 

V  ith  great  pleasure  that  I  share  with  you 

tiree  selected  pieces  of  writing  that  I 

e  specially  touching  arxl  well  written.  I  in- 

colleagues   to   read   the   attached 

ind  essays  and  to  reflect  on  ttie  haunt- 

tfiat  their  words  send  forth. 
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Essays  and  Posters 
The  Dm?  Free  World 

AlfelANA-HERNANDEZ,  CLASS  2-102,  PS  128 

ipon  a  time  I  lived  in  Santo  Domingo 

thjre  were  no  drugrs.  Ill  be  happy  if 

no  drugs  anywhere  so  the  whole 

be  just  like  we  want  it  to  be.  There 

no   smoking,   no   littering,   and   no 

like  to  see  only  flowers,  grass  and 

sunfchine,  beautiful  clouds  in  the  air  and 

woi  Id  clean.  I  do  not  want  to  see  the 

r  lessy,  and  no  paper  around  the  cor- 
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Proud  To  Be  Drug  Free 

flOLU  GOODWIN,  CLASS  5-305,  P.S.  28 

\4orld  where  drugs  run  free 

pushers  and  peddlers  stop  and  both- 


around  and  all  I  see 

many  people  who  are  not  drug  free. 

school  every  day 

i  strange  things  on  my  way. 

down  on  the  ground  and  what  do  I 


siiall  plastic  bottles  smiling  up  at  me. 
pretty  color  tops  that  dance  before 


ith  good   common   sense   that  my 
^ught  me 


But 

With 
my  eyel 

And  a  ly,  "Pick  me  up,  check  out  what's  in 
side." 

But 
mother 


I  walk  on  proudly  and  pretend  not  to  see. 

As  I  walk  a  little  faster  to  keep  time 

A  woman  approaches  me  begging  for  a 
dime. 

Now  once  I'm  in  school,  the  picture  does 
not  change 

The  pushers  get  younger  and  they  even 
know  my  name. 

And  I  say  to  myself, 

"What  a  shame,  what  a  shame." 

As  I  sit  in  school  doing  my  work 

I  say  to  myself, 

"I'm  glad  to  be 

young,  bright  and  proud  to  be  drug  tree." 
How  To  Be  Drug  Free 

BY  MAROL  MARMOLEJO,  CLASS  6-31S,  P.S.  252 

It  is  very  important  that  we  keep  away 
from  drugs. 

Most  people  do  drugs  when  they  are  under 
pressure,  family  problems  or  depression.  You 
can  solve  these  problems  by  talking  to  a 
family  member,  a  school  counselor,  a  doctor, 
or  someone  you  trust  that  can  give  you  good 
advice.  You  cannot  throw  your  life  away  Just 
because  you  have  problems.  You  only  have 
one  life  and  if  you  throw  it  away  by  smoking 
or  taking  drugs  it  is  not  anybody  else's  prob- 
lem, it's  your  problem.  If  everybody  killed 
themselves  by  using  drugs  just  because  they 
had  problems  there  would  be  no  life  on  this 
planet.  You  have  to  try  to  solve  your  prob- 
lems. You  have  a  lifetime  to  live,  do  not 
throw  it  away  just  because  somebody  else 
asks  you  to  go  on.  You  have  to  take  charge 
of  your  own  life  and  enjoy  the  things  that  a 
child  likes  to  do,  like  reading,  going  to  the 
park,  visiting  museums,  talking  or  playing 
with  your  friends  because  as  you  grow  older 
you  have  to  keep  adding  more  knowledge  to 
enrich  your  mind  and  when  you  are  grown  up 
you  will  have  your  education  backing  you  up 
so  you  can  get  a  good  job  and  have  children 
so  they  can  be  proud  of  you. 


ARTHUR  BENSHOFF  TURNS  100 


HON.  JOHN  P.  MURTHA 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  22. 1992 

Mr.  MURTHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I'd  like  to  take 
a  moment  to  recognize  a  distinguished  citizen 
of  Windber,  PA,  who  will  be  celebrating  his 
100th  birthday  tomorrow.  Dr.  Arthur  Benshoff 
has  been  a  pillar  of  the  Windber  community 
for  nrx)st  of  the  20th  century,  and  the  celebra- 
tion of  his  100th  birthday  is  certainly  a  notable 
event. 

Dr.  Benshoff  served  the  citizens  of  Windber 
as  a  general  practitkiner  for  60  years.  He  took 
care  of  the  medical  needs  for  generations  of 
Windber  families,  and  many  young  adults  in 
the  Windt)er  area  had  their  parents,  grand- 


parents, and  even  great-grandparents  taken 
care  of  by  Dr.  Benshoff. 

The  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  the 
last  century  are  ovenwhelming  to  think  about. 
As  a  practKing  physician  in  Windt>er  until  his 
retirement  in  1985,  Dr.  Benshoff  not  only  ob- 
served these  changes,  he  participated  in  tfie 
many  innovations  in  the  health  care  field. 

As  he  celebrates  his  100th  birthday.  I  hope 
Dr.  Benshoff  looks  back  proudly  on  his  con- 
trit)utions  to  the  Windber  community.  I  join 
with  nrany  residents  of  Windber  and  the  sur- 
rounding area  in  sending  him  congratulations 
and  all  besl  wishes. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  KALAMAZOO  COL- 
LEGE ON  ITS  30TH  ANNIVERSARY 
OF  AS  OUTSTANDING  FOREIGN 
STUDY  PROGRAM 


HON.  GUY  VANDER  JAGT 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  22. 1992 

Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Janu- 
ary 23,  1992,  a  special  reception  will  be  held 
at  La  Maison  Francaise  de  Washington.  Em- 
bassy of  France,  to  commenx>rate  the  30th 
anniversary  of  educational  exchange  in  France 
by  Kalamazoo  College  students  under  the 
framework  of  the  Kalamazoo  plan. 

Founded  in  Kalamazoo.  Ml.  in  1833,  Kala- 
mazoo College  is  a  small  liberal  arts  college 
but  was  a  proneer  in  ttie  development  of  pro- 
gram-integrated foreign  study  for  its  students. 

Kalamazoo  College  was  the  first  liberal  arts 
college  in  the  United  States  to  be  designated 
as  a  "Center  for  Western  European  Studies" 
by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Education;  over  the 
past  30  years,  has  recorded  the  highest  per- 
centage— nearly  90  percent — of  its  graduates 
having  studied  in  foreign  universities  among 
all  colleges  and  universities  in  the  United 
States;  and  has  the  okJest,  most  diversified 
and  longest  continuing  foreign  studies  pro- 
grams integrated  with  African  universities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  most  appropriate  that  the 
special  reception  be  held  at  the  Emtiassy  of 
France  for  it  was  the  universities  of  France 
which  were  the  first  and  principal  hosts  to 
Kalamazoo  College  students.  It  was  in  Caen, 
along  with  centers  in  Bonn,  Germany  and  Ma- 
drid, Spain,  that  Kalamazoo  College  initiated 
its  pilot  program  in  1958.  whk:h  program  a  few 
years  later  became  fully  integrated  into  a  sti>- 
dent's  curriculum  at  the  college. 

The  foreign  study  program,  an  integral  part 
of  thie  Kalamazoo  plan,  makes  Kalamazoo 
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College  a  unique  liberal  arts  institution.  En- 
couraged by  the  success  of  its  experimental 
summer  foreign  study  program,  \he  college  ar- 
ranged its  present  calendar,  implemented  in 

1961.  to  provkJe  a  period  of  foreign  study  for 
virtually  all  students.  The  curriculum  was  orga- 
nized so  students  coukj  easily  meet  all  re- 
quirements and  still  study  abroad.  Cleariy.  for- 
eign study  is  seen  as  an  essential  part  of  the 
educational  development  of  the  studients. 

The  foreign  study  program  is  the  backbone 
of  the  international  focus  at  Kalantazoo  col- 
lege and  has  provided  students  with  a  one-, 
two-  or  three-quarter  foreign  study  experience. 
The  goals  for  foreign  study  are:  First,  to  be- 
come acquainted  in  some  depth  with  a  cul- 
ture— usually  including  language — a  people, 
arxl  an  educational  system  different  from 
one's  own,  and  second,  to  participate  in  an 
academk:  experience  which  is  both  com- 
parable in  quality  to  work  on  the  home  cam- 
pus and  is  signifk^antly  enriched  by  the  envi- 
ronment in  which  it  takes  place.  Participants 
not  only  benefit  academically,  but  also  return 
home  with  an  increased  understanding  of 
themselves  and  tf>eir  own  country,  as  well  as 
the  country  visited. 

Profk;ierx;y  in  a  secorxJ  language,  required 
for  most  foreign  study  programs,  provides 
strong  support  for  the  on-campus  language  of- 
ferings—eight languages  are  currently 
taught — and  the  language  graduation  require- 
ment. The  college's  foreign  study  programs, 
including  some  fully  integrated  into  foreign  uni- 
versities, have  t)een  designed  to  make  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  linguistk;  demands  upon  the 
participants.  In  a  typcal  year  Kalamazoo  stu- 
dents will  study  in  25  to  30  individual  locations 
the  worW  over. 

Strong  ties  with  a  numt)er  of  universities  in 
Anglo-  and  Francophone  sub-Saharan  Afrka 
is  a  unique  feature  of  the  program.  Since 

1962,  Kalamazoo  has  led  ttie  way  in  placing 
urxlergraduates  in  these  universities.  A  num- 
ber of  regular  Africa-oriented  courses  are  sup- 
plemented by  an  extensive  summer 
cocurrk:ular  program  of  lectures,  and  cultural 
and  social  events. 

Enhanced  by  an  endowment  unique  in  high- 
er education,  the  foreign  study  program  pro- 
vides continued  financial  aid  for  all  scholarship 
recipients  while  studying  abroad.  Costs  to  stu- 
dents are  thus  equivalent  to  on-campus  costs. 
Students  apply  for  indivkJual  programs  in  ac- 
cordance with  tfieir  language  facility  and  aca- 
demic ability  and  interest,  though  final  deter- 
mination of  placement  is  made  by  the  foreign 
study  office.  Whenever  possible,  students  are 
fully  integrated  into  foreign  universities. 
Course  work  is  usually  in  language,  literature, 
fine  arts  and  social  studies,  although  qualified 
students  may  enroll  in  other  disciplines.  The 
quarter  prior  to  foreign  study,  students  attend 
weekly  orientation  sessions  aimed  at  prepar- 
ing them  to  study,  live,  and  travel  in  foreign 
settings. 

In  short,  from  a  very  limited,  noncredit,  un- 
certain beginning,  the  foreign  study  program 
has  grown  and  matured  into  a  highly  re- 
garded, regular  aspect  of  a  student's  aca- 
demic program  at  Kalamazoo  College  and  in 
more  than  a  dozen  countries  woridwkJe. 

Mr.  Speaker,  some  may  wonder  why  I  hiave 
been  pleased  to  take  this  opportunity  to  join  in 
the  commemoration  of  this  Kalamazoo  College 
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program  since  I  am  a  graduate  of  a  competing 
institution  of  tf>e  Michigan  Intercollegiate  Ath- 
letk:  Associatk>n  to  whk:h  Kalamazoo  College 
belongs,  namely,  Hope  College  of  Holland,  Ml. 

My  answer  is  relatively  simple.  Both  col- 
leges are  fine,  privately  endowed,  institutions 
of  higher  education  and  each  has  areas  in 
whk;h  it  excels  and  for  which  it  should  be  rec- 
ognized. In  addition,  probably  the  greatest  ex- 
perience of  my  life  was  a  year  spent  as  a  Ro- 
tary Foundatkjn  Fellowship  student  at  tfie  Uni- 
versity of  Bonn  in  1955-56  during  which  time 
I  greatly  enjoyed  visits  to  France,  Notre  Dame, 
and  the  American  Church  in  Paris.  I  can  read- 
ily agree  with  Kalamazoo  College  thai  nothing 
can  substitute  for  orvsite  study  and  living  if 
one  truly  desires  to  urxlerstand  to  the  fullest 
not  just  the  language,  but  the  culture,  the 
mores,  the  historical  perspective,  yes,  even 
the  politrcal  outlook  and  appreciation  of  the 
people  of  another  country. 

Although  Kalamazoo  College  is  probably  lit- 
tle known  by  most  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
Congress,  some  are  very  familiar  with  it  and 
its  fine  academk:  reputation.  To  my  knowl- 
edge, no  sitting  meniber  of  either  body  is  a 
graduate  of  Kalamazoo,  however,  several  are 
recipients  of  honorary  degrees  including  two 
nDemt)ers  of  the  ottier !  txxly.  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Hatfield]  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  Simon].  Others  so 
honored  by  Kalamazoo  include  my  colleague 
from  Michigan.  Mr.  Wolpe.  former  Supreme 
Court  Justice  Thurgood  Marshall  and  re- 
spected columnists  David  Broder  and  William 
Raspberry. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  ex- 
press my  personal  congratulations  to  Kala- 
mazoo College  for  initiating  and  continuing  for 
the  past  30  years,  its  most  successful  foreign 
study  program  and  I  extend  to  it  and  its  pro- 
gram my  very  best  wishes  for  the  years  to 
come. 


PRECISION  RESPONSE:  ONE  OF  MI- 
AMI'S FASTEST  GROWING  COM- 
PANIES 


HON.  niANA  ROS-LEHTINEN 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  22,  1992 

Ms.  ROS-LEHTINEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  recognize  Precision  Response,  a 
Miami-tased  telemari<eting  firm  whk:h  was  re- 
cently featured  in  the  Miami  Herald.  The  arti- 
cle "On  Call:  Pharmaceutical  Link  is  the  Key 
to  Precision  Response  Success"  by  Alina 
Matas  tells  how  this  company  grew  ft-om  a 
small  operation  with  12  employees  in  1984  to 
a  major  telemarketing  business  with  500  em- 
ployees today: 

Two  million  people  concerned  al)out  hair 
loss  have  called  Opa-locka. 

The  calls  were  answered  by  operators  at 
Precision  Response,  a  telemarketing  firm 
that  handles  800  numbers  for  a  wide  range  of 
national  companies,  responds  to  the  inquir- 
ies and  follows  up  with  a  mailing  campaign. 

By  neldlng  those  toU-f^e  calls.  Precision 
Response  has  grown  into  a  major  player  in  a 
growing  industry.  The  privately  owned  com- 
pany said  its  1991  revenues  will  be  S18  mil- 
lion,   compared   with   S2SO,000   in    1984.   The 
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number  of  employees  have  grown  flrom  12  to 
500  in  the  same  seven  years. 

"They're  a  line,  flne  company,"  said  Nadji 
Tehrani,  publisher  and  editor  of 
Telemarketing  Magazine.  "If  I  tiad  money, 
I'd  buy  them  myself." 

Telemarketing  Magazine  recently  ranked 
Precision  Response  17th  among  the  country's 
50  largest  companies  handling  800  calls  and 
doing  the  follow-ups.  And  for  the  third  year 
in  a  row.  Inc.  Magazine's  Decemt>er  issue 
named  Precision  Response  among  the  500 
fastest-growing  private  companies. 

The  company  employs  about  300  phone  op- 
erators at  hourly  rates  ranging  from  $6  to  tt. 
They  answer  calls  reading  a  script  they  call 
up  in  a  personal  computer,  respond  to  ques- 
tions and  enter  callers'  information  in  a 
computer  database.  E^ch  call  is  followed 
with  a  mailing  of  information,  designed  to 
get  the  customer  to  take  a  step  toward  buy- 
ing the  product  or  using  the  service. 

Another  200  people  work  on  the  follow-ups 
and  in  the  executive  ranks. 

Many  of  the  calls  coming  these  days  to  the 
Opa-locka  headquarters — open  24  hours  a 
day— come  from  callers  answering  an  adver- 
tisement for  a  hair-loss  product,  Rogaine,  by 
the  Upjohn  Co. 

The  advertising  campaign  has  run  since 
1989.  Prom  the  calls,  operators  have  compiled 
a  data  base  of  two  million  people  who  are 
losing  hair  and  are  interested  in  doing  some- 
thing about  it. 

"It  helps  us  identify  potential  consumers 
and  helpe  us  evaluate  the  different  elements 
of  our  campaign,"  said  Laura  Harwin,  an 
Upjohn  spokeswoman. 

It  is  not  an  inexpensive  service,  said  Mark 
Gordon,  the  company's  chief  executive.  For  a 
full-fledged  program — setting  up  the  opera- 
tors, preparing  the  script,  compiling  infor- 
mation ftom  callers  in  a  computer,  mailing 
information  and  handling  the  response  to  the 
mailing— start-up  costs  are  almut  S250,000. 

The  company  has  carved  a  niche  among 
large,  national  pharmaceutical  companies: 
they  make  up  60  percent  of  its  business.  The 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  forbids  phar- 
maceutical companies  from  advertising  the 
name  of  a  prescription  product  and  its  appli- 
cations without  including  other  detailed 
pharmaceutical  information.  Because  tele- 
vision ads  are  time-constrained,  companies 
frequently  omit  the  name  of  the  product  or 
the  application  and  simply  offer  an  800  num- 
ber for  the  viewer  to  get  more  information. 

In  1985,  the  company  obtained  an  FDA  li- 
cense to  store  and  mail  pharmaceutical  prod- 
ucts. A  relationship  with  an  early  client. 
Key  Pharmaceuticals,  provided  a  spring- 
board for  Precision  Response  to  develop 
more  business  in  that  industry.  When  the 
company  merged  with  Schering  Plough, 
based  in  New  Jersey,  Precision  Response 
kept  doing  business  with  l>oth  companies. 

"That  really  was  a  pivotal  point  and  led  us 
to  pursue  more  national  business,"  said 
David  Epstein,  the  company's  president. 

The  growth  of  the  telemarketing  industry 
also  helped. 

"Customer  service  has  become  much  more 
important,  and  using  the  telephone  is  a  big 
part  of  customer  service,"  said  Maggie  Yost 
of  the  American  Telemarketing  Association. 

When  the  association  was  formed  in  1963,  it 
had  23  members.  Now  it  has  more  than  1,000. 
In  1984,  it  estimated  that  the  industry  em- 
ployed one  million  people.  Now, 
telemarketing  operations  are  estimated  to 
employ  3.5  million  people  and  to  generate 
SSOO  billion  in  revenues,  Yost  said. 

Precision  Response  just  moved  with  the 
trend.  Crordon  and  Epstein  said. 
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TAXING  WAYS  TO  RUN  THE 
COUNTRY 


IfON.  JOHN  J.  DUNCAN,  JR. 

OF  TENNESSEE 
IN  TfE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


1  Wednesday.  January  22, 1992 

D|iNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  the  years, 
enjoyed    many    columns    by    Lewis 
However,  I  especially  liked  a  recent 
ran  which  one  paper  headlined  as 
ing  Ways  to  Run  The  Country." 
Caxino  Ways  to  Run  the  Country 
(By  Lewis  Grizzard) 
e<Jonomist    was    testifying    before    a 
and  Means  Committee  studying 
cy    and    economic    growth.    I    was 
him  on  C-Span. 

onomist   was   asked,    "Should   the 
people  be  paying  more  taxes?" 
replied,  "if  they  are  to  expect  the 
of  governmental  services  they  are 
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servlces? 
■  the  individual  states  got  together 
"Let's  start  handling  things  on  our 


the  Show  Me  SUte,  might  ask, 
dissolve  the  central  government 
happened  in  the  Soviet  Union?" 
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"Something  like  that,"  might  be  the  reply 
to  Missouri.  "We  tell  the  federal  government 
just  to  make  sure  we've  got  a  good  military 
in  case  Canada  decides  to  attack  North  Da- 
kota, and  we'll  take  it  trom  there." 

"But  what  would  the  president  do?"  pesky 
Missouri  would  continue. 

"Be  commander-in-chief  and  play  a  lot  of 
golf."  would  be  a  terrific  answer. 

Isn't  that  what  the  Founding  Fathers  had 
in  mind  in  the  first  place,  a  weak  central 
government? 

Under  my  plan,  the  states  could  even  han- 
dle maintaining  their  own  domestic  tran- 
quility. That's  what  state  patrols  are  for.  If 
they  needed  any  help,  they  could  ask  for  vol- 
unteers from  Rotary  Clubs. 

Cut  out  about  99  percent  of  what  Washing- 
ton does,  and  wouldn't  that  drastically  affect 
taxes,  spur  economic  growth  and  help  reduce 
the  federal  budget?  Of  course  it  would. 
Couldn't  we  do  without  the  following: 

The  Park  Service:  Give  the  parks  back  to 
the  bears.  They  were  there  first  anyway. 

Welfare  and  foreign  aid:  The  golden  goose 
is  dead.  Only  the  brain-damaged  think  other- 
wise. 

Federal  grants:  Want  $50,000  to  find  out 
why  kudzu  grows  so  fast?  Forget  it.  It  just 
does. 

The  post  office:  Who  writes  letters  any- 
more? Air  freight  it,  fax  it  or  simply  pick  up 
the  phone  and  call. 

Health  care:  States  could  order  any  doctor 
owning  more  than  one  Mercedes  to  dispense 
aspirin  for  free.  That,  alone,  would  knock 
health-care  costs  for  a  loop. 

The  space  program:  We  spent  billions  going 
to  the  moon.  What  did  that  get  us?  A  few 
lousy  rocks. 

Highways:  If  Nebraska  wants  one,  let  Ne- 
braskans  pay  for  it. 

Endowments  for  the  arts:  Wanna  put  on  a 
show?  Sell  tickets. 

Other  governmental  agencies:  Will  the  last 
person  leaving  the  office  please  turn  out  the 
lights? 

Of  course,  there  remains  the  question  of 
what  to  do  with  all  those  federal  employees 
who,  under  my  plan,  suddenly  would  be  out 
of  work. 

Congress  could  open  a  law  firm  handling 
accident  claims.  Everybody  else  could  join 
the  circus.  They  will  already  have  had  a 
great  deal  of  experience. 


SACRAMENTO  GALLERY  HOSTING 
EXHIBITION  BY  ASIAN-AMERICAN 
WOMEN  ARTISTS 


HON.  ROBERT  T.  MATSUI 

of  californu 

in  the  house  op  representatives 

Wednesday,  January  22, 1992 

Mr.  MATSUI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
honor  the  Lite  Rail  Gallery  on  the  occasion  of 
their  latest  event.  From  February  3  through 
March  6,  1992,  the  L'te  Rail  Gallery  in  Sac- 
ramento will  be  hosting  "Gathering:  an  Asian- 
American  Women  Artist's  Association,"  a 
juried  exhibition. 

The  AAWAA  was  founded  in  1989  by  two 
women  from  the  San  Francisco  Bay  area, 
Florence  Wong  of  Sunnyvale  and  Betty  Kano 
of  Berkeley.  The  group  has  grown  to  include 
75  members  wfK)se  purpose  is  "to  come  to- 
gether to  share,  to  encourage,  arxJ  to  support 
one  anotfier."  AAWAA,  while  united  in  pur- 
pose, is  a  diverse  group  of  artists,  with  a  great 
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range  of  backgrounds,  ages,  experiences,  and 
styles  of  expression.  Members  are  involved  in 
visual  arxJ  perlormance  arts,  music,  design, 
video,  and  literature. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to 
commend  the  Lite  Rail  Gallery  for  their  exhibit 
honoring  the  talents  of  the  women  of  tfie 
AAWAA.  The  organization  contritxites  a  rich 
array  of  perspectives  to  American  art,  and  I 
ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  extending  to 
the  Light  Rail  Gallery  best  wishes  as  it  hosts 
this  important  exhibition. 
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IN  HONOR  OF  DR.  MARTIN  LUTHER 
KING,  JR. 


HON.  LUCIEN  L  BLACKWELL 

of  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  22, 1992 

Mr.  BLACKWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  the 
greatest  honor  and  respect  that  I  submit  a 
speech  I  made  on  Monday,  January  20,  1992, 
Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.  Day.  It  is  my  sincere 
hope  that  my  colleagues  will  take  these  words 
to  heart,  and  continue  to  work  toward  making 
the  dream  of  Dr.  King  a  reality. 
Speech  by  Hon.  Lucien  E.  Black  well  at  Op- 
eration Push  Annual  All  Faiths  Service 

IN  Honor  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther  Kino.  Jr. 

Monday,  January  20, 1992 

Good  morning.  I  am  honored  to  have  been 
Invited  by  Operation  Push  to  share  in  this 
annual  All  Faiths  service  commemorating 
the  life  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr. 

I  join  you  here  today  not  just  to  remember 
the  dreamer  or  just  to  keep  the  dream  alive. 
I  join  you  here  today  to  express  my  total 
commitment  in  making  Dr.  King's  dream  a 
reality. 

In  his  last  speech,  "I  See  The  Promised 
Land,"  Dr.  King  spoke  of  the  need  to  redis- 
tribute the  economic  pain  forced  on  a  large 
segment  of  the  American  community— main- 
ly African  Americans,  the  unemployed,  the 
underemployed,  poor  and  working  class  fam- 
ilies. 

Not  only  is  the  pain  Dr.  King  spoke  of  with 
us  today,  but  we  are  witnessing  the  expan- 
sion of  an  even  greater  economic  pain  suf- 
fered by  American  workers,  American  fami- 
lies and  American  businesses  all  across 
urban  America.  Not  only  is  this  pain  unjust, 
and  undeserved,  it  has  grown  to  agonizing 
levels. 

Americans  are  losing  their  jobs  in  greater 
numbers  than  any  time  since  the  Great  De- 
pression. That  Is  why  my  colleagues  and  I  in 
the  Congress  must  act  now  to  make  fair 
trade  legislation  a  reality.  We  must  not  only 
save  American  jobs,  we  must  also  lead  the 
way  to  sound  economic  recovery  for  all  of 
the  people  of  this  country. 

Americans  are  feeling  the  pain  of  a  lack  of 
health  care  insurance.  It  is  a  national  scan- 
dal that  over  37  million  Americans  are  de- 
nied medical  attention  because  they  cannot 
afford  heath  care  insurance.  We  are  going  to 
make  health  care  insurance  a  reality,  as  Dr. 
King  would  expect  us  to  do. 

Last  Tuesday,  I  held  the  first  of  three  town 
hall  meetings,  seeking  the  input  of  residents 
of  the  Second  Congressional  District  for  a 
national  consensus  on  a  national  health  care 
insurance  plan.  It  is  Ironic  that,  as  I  pre- 
pared for  last  week's  town  meeting,  members 
of  my  staff  gave  me  a  speech  that  compared 
the  death  rate  of  black  babies  to  white  ba- 


bies. I  gave  it  back  to  them  and  told  them  to 
take  the  words  black  and  white  out.  Any 
baby  that  dies  because  of  a  lack  of  adequate 
health  insurance  is  one  too  many.  No  baby, 
regardless  of  color,  should  die  in  this  great 
country  of  ours  because  of  a  lack  of  health 
insurance. 

Americans  are  feeling  the  pain  from  racial 
and  sexual  discrimination  in  the  workplace— 
the  kind  of  pain  Dr.  King  fought  so  hard 
against  in  his  quest  for  equality  and  fairness. 
After  lengthy  debate,  the  Congress  last  No- 
vember made  a  new  commitment  to  equal 
rights  by  passing  into  law  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1991.  I  am  proud  to  say  that  I  strongly 
supported  this  act  that  restores  the  original 
intent  of  the  civil  rights  statutes  Dr.  King 
and  other  martyrs  of  the  civil  rights  move- 
ment fought  and  died  for. 

The  civil  rights  movement  may  have  lost  a 
drum  major  with  the  assassination  of  Dr. 
King,  but  today,  among  you,  I  see  a  new  de- 
termination focused  on  critical  human  is- 
sues— issues  that  require  a  relentless  com- 
mitment, the  kind  that  Dr.  King  offered  to 
us,  and  to  those  filled  with  desperation  and 
pain. 

To  make  Dr.  King's  dream  a  reality,  we  all 
must  make  a  pledge  to  rededicate  our- 
selves—today and  every  single  day  of  our 
lives— to  easing  the  pain  Americans  are  feel- 
ing in  these  difficult  times  of  economic  re- 
cession and  moral  decline  in  just  about  every 
segment  of  our  society. 

As  your  Congressman,  I  am  prepared  to  do 
my  part.  And  with  your  help,  we,  as  elected 
officials,  can  make  that  pledge  to  work,  to 
fight  and  to  achieve  the  goal  of  making  Dr. 
King's  dream  a  living  truth. 

Thank  you,  and  God  bless  all  of  you. 
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ber  of  Actor's  Equity  and  later,  in  the  1930's, 
became  involved  with  the  Federal  Theater 
Project. 

In  addition  to  her  work  on  civil  rights  and 
her  involvement  in  ttie  arts,  Mrs.  Manes  was 
concerned  with  issues  effecting  tfie  eWerly.  In 
1971,  Mrs.  Manes  and  her  husband  Max 
founded  the  Seniors  for  Adequate  Social  Se- 
curity [SASS],  a  volunteer  organization  for  the 
ekJeriy.  As  a  spokesperson  for  the  ekleriy, 
Mrs.  Manes  fought  long  and  hard  for  improve- 
ments in  Social  Security  benefits  and  pen- 
sions. 

She  served  as  a  corresponding  secretary  of 
the  SASS  and  coedited  the  organization's 
newsletter  until  the  mkl-1980's,  when  she  be- 
came III. 

Mrs.  Manes,  who  passed  away  on  Novem- 
ber 2  at  the  age  of  83,  had  been  suffering 
from  Alzheimer's  disease.  She  is  survived  by 
her  husband  Max,  her  two  chiklren,  Michael 
and  Joan,  and  her  grandson,  Sean. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  all  my  colleagues  to  join 
me  in  honoring  Mrs.  Manes  for  her  dedication 
and  her  commitment  to  racial  equality  over  the 
years.  Mrs.  Manes'  selfless  service  surely 
makes  her  a  role  trxxlel  for  us  all. 


IN  MEMORY  OF  ISABEL  CABLE 
MANES 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Wednesday,  January  22, 1992 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  great 
sadness  that  I  rise  today  to  recognize  the 
passing  of  an  extraordinary  woman  and  lead- 
er, lsat>el  Cable  Manes. 

Mrs.  Manes  was  the  granddaughter  of  the 
late  George  W.  Cable,  the  New  Orleans  novel- 
ist and  long  time  friend  of  Mart<  Twain.  After 
fighting  in  the  Confederate  arniy,  Mr.  Cable 
went  on  to  be  a  champion  in  the  struggle  for 
civil  rights  for  former  slaves  and  freemen  alike. 

Following  in  her  grandfather's  footsteps, 
Mrs.  Manes  devoted  much  of  her  life  to  the 
civil  rights  movement.  Mrs.  Manes,  intrigued 
by  her  grandfather's  views  on  racial  equality, 
studied  and  later  edited  a  selection  of  Mr.  Ca- 
ble's politkal  writings  entitled  "A  Southemer 
Looks  at  Negro  Discrimination",  which  was 
published  in  1946.  Throughout  her  life  Mrs. 
Manes  remained  politically  active,  serving  on 
the  executive  committee  of  the  Bronx  CORE 
as  well  as  the  executive  committee  on  Viet- 
nam. More  recently,  Mrs.  Manes  completed  a 
manuscript  on  Mr.  Cable's  attitudes  toward  ra- 
cial discrimination  entitled  "Reconstructed 
Rebel"  which  is  currently  being  edited  for  pub- 
licatKm. 

Mrs.  Manes'  diverse  interests  brought  her  to 
New  York  in  the  1920's  where  she  became  in- 
volved in  the  arts  and  later  acted  with  the  Chil- 
dren's Theater.  Mrs.  Manes  became  a  menv 


THE  1ST  SESSION  OF  THE  102D 
CONGRESS 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  22, 1992 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
insert  my  Washington  Report  for  Wednesday, 
December  11,  1991  into  the  CONGRESSiotJAL 
Record: 

The  1st  Session  of  the  102d  Congress 

With  a  final  spurt  of  chaotic  activity  Con- 
gress concluded  the  first  session  of  the  102nd 
Congress.  The  session  began  with  the  debate 
on  going  to  war  with  Iraq  and  ended  with  the 
House  enduring  a  33-hour  marathon  that  left 
Members  exhausted.  As  Congress  pushed  to- 
ward adjournment  what  stuck  me  most  was 
that  it  at  last  was  beginning  to  deal  with  do- 
mestic issues  from  taxes  to  health  care  to 
the  recession.  It  wasn't  necessarily  solving 
them  but  it  was  at  least  addressing  them. 
The  first  session  saw  a  modest,  even  respect- 
able record  of  accomplishment,  but  a  lot  was 
put  off  to  the  second  session. 

accomplishments 

Congress  approved  a  transportation  bill 
which  refocuses  national  transportation  pol- 
icy for  the  first  time  since  the  interstate 
highway  system  was  begun  35  years  ago.  It 
provides  $151  billion  over  six  years,  promotes 
mass  transit,  and  gives  greater  discretion  to 
states  and  localities  on  how  to  use  the  funds. 
In  addition  to  the  job-creating  highway  bill, 
victims  of  the  recession  got  help  through  an 
extension  of  unemployment  insurance  pro- 
viding up  to  20  weeks  of  aid  to  jobless  work- 
ers who  have  exhausted  their  benefits.  Be- 
cause unemployment  benefits  have  repeat- 
edly been  extended  in  past  recessions,  I  could 
never  understand  the  great  difficulty  Con- 
gress and  the  President  had  in  agreeing  to 
extend  them  now. 

Congress  voted  to  extend  for  six  months  a 
dozen  tax  breaks  due  to  expire  at  the  end  of 
this  year,  including  a  deduction  for  self-em- 
ployed people's  health  insurance  and  credits 
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for  corporate  research  and  low-income  hous- 
ing construction.  It  approved  $95  billion  to 
cover  costs  of  failed  banks  and  savings-and- 
loan  institutions,  provided  disaster  and 
drought  assistance  to  farmers,  and  approved 
the  President's  request  for  fast-track  nego- 
tiating procedures  for  a  free  trade  agreement 
with  Mexico.  Congress  also  approved  a  com- 
promise reached  by  the  President  and  the  na- 
tion's governors  that  resolved  a  dispute  over 
state  financing  of  the  Medicaid  health  pro- 
gram for  the  poor.  New  civil  rights  protec- 
tions make  it  easier  for  workers  to  win  anti- 
discrimination suits  and  give  victims  of  sex 
discrimination  the  right  to  sue  for  damages. 

On  national  security  matters.  Congress 
began  the  year  by  authorizing  going  to  war 
with  Iraq.  The  manner  in  which  that  deci- 
sion was  made  drew  widespread  praise  as 
Congress  reasserted  a  constitutional  sense  of 
responsibility.  The  Senate  approved  the  1990 
Conventional  Forces  in  Europe  Treaty  to  re- 
duce the  number  of  U.S.  and  Soviet  tanks, 
combat  aircraft,  and  other  non-nuclear 
weapons  in  Europe.  A  new  defense  law  puts 
more  emphasis  on  lighter,  more  mobile 
forces  to  respond  to  post-Cold  War  threats, 
and  cuts  strategic  programs  like  the  B-2 
Stealth  Bomber.  Congress  also  authorized 
the  President  to  divert  up  to  $500  million 
from  the  defense  budget  to  Soviet  aid. 

One  of  the  more  important  achievements 
was  that  Congress  abided  by  last  year's 
budget  agreement,  which  I  believe  in  time 
will  work  to  reduce  the  deficit.  The  blunt 
truth  is  that  until  we  pay  the  bills  from  the 
past  decade  or  so  of  extravagance,  no  Con- 
gress is  going  to  be  able  to  distinguish  itself 
by  solving  the  nation's  problems. 
unfinished  business 

Much  was  left  unfinished,  including  health 
care  reform,  tax  relief  for  the  middle  class, 
campaign  finance  reform,  an  expansion  of 
aid  to  higher  education  and  Head  Start,  and 
what  to  do  about  the  overall  level  of  defense 
spending  as  the  threat  from  the  Soviet  Union 
diminishes  if  not  disappears.  Congress  failed 
to  overhaul  the  banking  laws  to  expand 
banks'  investment  opportunities  and  to  per- 
mit interstate  operations.  One  of  the  greater 
failures  was  the  inability  to  pass  a  com- 
prehensive energy  bill. 

A  proposal  to  nullify  a  ban  on  abortion 
counseling  in  federally  funded  family  plan- 
ning clinics  was  approved  by  both  houses  but 
vetoed  by  the  President.  Vetoes  are  expected 
next  year  on  congressional  measures  to  place 
restrictions  on  trade  with  China  and  to  re- 
quire employers  to  guarantee  unpaid  leave  so 
workers  can  tend  to  newborn  children  or 
family  emergencies. 

Next  year  Congress  will  probably  try  to 
complete  work  on  a  crime  bill.  Everyone 
wants  to  look  tough  on  crime  but  I  think 
people  are  beginning  to  realize  that  it  is  a 
political  myth  that  the  federal  government 
has  much  of  a  role  in  fighting  street  crime. 
An  overhaul  of  the  nation's  health  care  sys- 
tem will  also  be  a  lively  election  year  topic, 
but  the  problems  of  the  system  are  so  huge 
and  so  diverse  that  proposals  are  unlikely  to 
be  approved  until  after  the  election. 

The  opening  salvos  in  the  second  session 
are  expected  to  be  on  economic  growth.  Both 
the  President  and  the  Democratic  leadership 
will  almost  certainly  produce  proposals  to 
stimulate  economic  growth.  My  own  view  is 
that  a  VS-trillion-doUar  deficit  already  pro- 
vides substantial  stimulus  for  the  economy. 
I  still  think  that  Congress  should  not  breach 
the  spirit  of  the  deficit  reduction  agreement 
and  that  any  tax  bill  should  focus  mon^on 
redistribution  than  stimulus.  That  means 
higher  effective  tax  rates  for  those  in  the 
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ionstltuent  said  to  me  the  other  day 
Congress  Is  Irrelevant— that  It  Is  not 
with  the  Issues  that  concern  Amerl- 
most.  such  as  economic  growth,  im- 
proved|health  care,  and  better  schools.  In  the 
process,  symbolism  often  prevails 
s^tistance.  Congress,  for  example,  fights 
y  voting  for  the  death  penalty  or  ad- 
job   Insecurity   by   debating   racial 
With    huge    budget    deflcits.    sub- 
accomplishments     are     becoming 
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of  the  problem  is  also  that  Con- 
to  scramble  this  year  just  to  stay 
fast^brealcing  events  like  the  col- 
flnancial  Institutions  at  home  and 
deitiise  of  communism  abroad.  All  year 
had  the  feeling  we  were  trying  to 
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Oven  11.  I  do  not  think  Congress  enhanced 

reputation  much  by  its  performance  In 

session  of  the  102nd  Congress.  Even 

some  good  legislation  was  passed. 

IS  much  to  be  embarrassed  about— 

he4rings  on  the  nomination  of  Justice 

the  unimpressive  performance   on 

reform,  the  dominance  of  symbols 

sibstance.    the    snarling    partisanship 
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given  credit,  there  isn't  any  doubt 

people  do  not  hold  Congress  in  very 

.  They  think  that  it  takes  too 

get  anything  done  and  is  too  far  re- 

from  the  hopes  and  desires  of  the 

Americin  citizens. 
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LOW]  :LL  KINNEY:  HE  DID  IT  THE 
\^  AY  IT  SHOULD  BE  DONE 


HON.  GUY  VANDER  JAGT 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  TllE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Vednesday,  January  22, 1992 

Mr.  V,  iNDER  JAGT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Greek 
philosoffier  Diogenes  is  reported  to  have  once 
walking  along  holding  a  lamp  be- 
and,  having  been  asked  what  he  was 
ttiat  he  "was  seeking  an  honest 


found 


9^3,  GTE  of  Michigan  was  seeking  staff 
public  relations  effort,  and  they  hired 
inney.  They  had  found  their  honest 
is  a  man  whose  operating  philoso- 
corporate  setting,  is  that  it's  not  his 
m|ike  his  bosses  kx)k  good — just  under- 
the  task  of  a  public  relations  office 
)pen  and  honest  at  all  times. 
are  remarkable  goals— guidelines — 
Jic  relations  officer  at  time  when,  es- 
n  this  town,  Washington,  DC,  flackery 
form.  And,  in  Lowell  Kinney's  case, 
corp^te  employer  has  been  the  bene- 
a  unique  integrity,  as  has  the  public 
es  on  tfiat  honesty, 
was  the  last  time,  in  this  town  of  pro- 
public  relations  efforts,  you  heard 
n0ws  organization  commended  a  cor- 
offtcer  for  his  openness  during  a 
dispute?  After  a  particularly  difficult  ne- 
and  strike,  in  1978,  the  Associated 
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Press  office  in  Michigan  did  exactly  that  in  ap- 
preciation for  Lowell  Kinney's  professionalism 
and  integrity.  He  truly  has  been  the  epitome  of 
a  public  relations  professional:  Speaking  the 
truth,  warts  and  all,  and  knowing  that  the  truth 
will  set  you  free. 

After  nearly  30  years  of  speaking  the  truth 
Lowell  Kinney  is  free.  At  55.  an  age  when 
many  are  slowing  down,  Lowell  Kinney  is  tak- 
ing early  retirement  and  seeking  new  chal- 
lenges—opportunities to  put  his  skills  to  yet 
other  uses. 

And  his  challenges  and  opportunities  are 
many.  I'm  sure  fie  will  find  any  number  of  op- 
portunities to  freelance  his  skills — he's  even 
thinking  of  a  txjok.  I'll  look  forward  to  that. 

But  there's  a  special  challenge  that  drives 
Lowell  Kinney  and  his  lovely  wife  Roxanne: 
The  cause  of  fire  safety,  and  the  tragic  loss  of 
their  son  Stephen  in  a  fire  in  1 989.  Since  that 
tragic  event,  Lowell  and  Roxanne  have 
worked  tirelessly  to  strengthen  fire  safety  laws, 
and  to  prevent  the  circumstances  which  led  to 
their  great  loss.  With  the  integrity  and  commit- 
ment whch  tiave  characterized  his  profes- 
sional life,  his  special  advocacy  has  resulted 
in  a  whole  new  awareness  of  the  need  for, 
arxj  Improvements  in  regulations  governing, 
fire  safety  in  our  State  of  Michigan.  We  wish 
him  continued  success. 

Lowell  Kinney,  and  Roxanne,  embartc  on  a 
well-deserved  rest  from  the  work-a-day  wortd 
at  GTE.  But  as  Roxanne  pursues  her  duties 
as  a  council  member  and  mayor  pro-tem  of 
their  home  town  of  Norton  Shores,  and  they 
share  in  the  joys  of  their  daughters  Kathy 
Suffel  and  Rebecca  Kinney,  also  in  Norton 
Shores,  I  am  confident  that  Lowell  will  find 
even  greater  opportunities  to  be  the  honest 
man  wfio  emtjarked  so  many  years  ago  on  the 
path  to  "see  that  GTE  is  understood."  They 
were,  and  for  that  we  thank  Lowell  Kinney. 

I  offer,  for  my  colleagues'  review  and  con- 
skJeration,  a  profile  of  Lowell  on  the  occasion 
of  his  retirement,  which  appeared  in  the  Mus- 
kegon Chronicle. 
[From  the  Sunday  Chronicle,  Dec.  29,  1991] 
GTE's  Voice  Bids  Goodbye 
(By  Susan  E.  Harrison) 
The  saying  on  his  work  table  is  trom  the 
Bible. 

"Where  there  is  no  vision,  the  people  per- 
ish." Proverbs  29:18. 

There  are  other  sayings,  rules  and  philoso- 
phies, courtesy  of  the  man  attached  to  the 
work  table  and  corporate  office. 

Rule  No.    1:   Be  open   and  honest  at  all 
times. 
Rule  No.  2:  Never  violate  Rule  No.  1. 
"Follow  those,  and  you  can  hardly  fail." 
says  the  man  who  has  triumphed  in  the  often 
turbulent  field  of  corporate  public  relations. 
In  what  is  often  an  adversarial  role  with 
the  news  media.  Lowell  Kinney  stands  alone. 
He  has  been  in  corporate  public  affairs  and 
community  relations  since  1965.  Kinney  not 
only  has  succeeded  in  terms  of  longevity,  but 
also   has   been  recognized  and   honored   by 
members  of  the  press. 

Unheard  of  In  most  public  relations-news 
media  circles. 

The  occasion  was  1978.  the  year  of  the  first 
sutewide  strike  at  GTE.  although  one  would 
follow  exactly  10  years  later. 

"The  first  time,  it  was  real  rewarding  to  do 
what  I  had  to  do."  he  says.  "The  second 
time,  it  was  pure  pain." 

Nonetheless,  every  day.  Kinney  faced  tele- 
vision crews  and  newspaper  reporters,  updat- 
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ing  them  on  what  Kinney  candidly  describes 
as  "about  as  distasteful  a  work  situation  as 
possible." 

When  the  first  strike  was  over  and  workers 
were  back  on  the  job.  the  Associated  Press 
sent  Kinney  a  letter  of  commendation  for 
handling  news  of  the  strike  in  a  "factual, 
open  manner"  and  "doing  things  the  way 
they  should  l>e  done." 

"That's  the  only  way."  says  the  man  with 
rules  No.  1  and  2.  guided  by  the  verse  trom 
Proverbs.  "There  is  no  other  way.  " 

HANOING  UP  ON  A  CAREER 

For  nearly  30  years,  since  he  graduated 
with  a  degree  in  journalism  from  Michigan 
SUte  University,  Lowell  Kinney  has  occu- 
pied the  public-relations  office  at  GTE. 

But  last  week,  the  office  door  swung  shut. 

And  the  man  who  has  met  with  the  news 
media  and  public  since  1963  left  for  good, 
Uking  advantage  of  an  early  retirement  pro- 
gram to  reduce  management  employment 
levels  nationally. 

"One  thing  I  never  wanted  to  do  is  lose  my 
effectiveness  ...  or  the  ability  to  be  cre- 
ative and  innovative,"  Kinney  says.  "It 
seemed  the  right  time  to  go." 

His  list  of  accomplishments  before  retire- 
ment at  55  is  a  full  one.  His  job  description 
since  1982,  when  he  was  named  regional  di- 
rector of  public  affairs,  has  included  respon- 
sibility for  internal  communication,  public 
information,  news  media  relations  and  com- 
munity relations— including  the  company's 
cultural  arts  and  other  sponsorships,  con- 
tributions and  membership  programs. 

Highlights? 

Organizing  the  first  Seaway  Festival  (re- 
named The  Great  Lumbertown  Music  Fes- 
tival) parade  in  1964  and  chairing  It  for  10 
years. 

Accompanying  former  President  Gerald  R. 
Ford  in  1985  at  GTE's  sponsorship  of  Michi- 
gan's 19th-century  artists.  During  a  2'/i-hour 
airplane  flight.  Ford  and  he  talked  non-stop, 
something  Kinney  calls  "a  thrill." 

Introducing  management  conferences  when 
GTE  was  reorganizing  its  corporate  struc- 
ture and  needed  some  "internal  healing." 

Working  closely  with  the  Internship  pro- 
gram through  the  West  Michigan  chapter  of 
the  Public  Relations  Society  of  America,  of 
which  he  has  been  president  three  times. 

And,  of  course,  the  Associated  Press  com- 
mendation. 

He  tells  of  the  time  an  intern  applicant 
made  a  flippant  remark  to  him  like  "I  know 
your  job  is  to  make  GTE  look  good."  The 
comment  still  makes  Kinney's  blood  boil. 

"That  is  not  what  the  public-relations  pro- 
fessional's job  is  all  about."  he  says.  "My  job 
is  to  see  that  GTE  is  understood  ...  If  you 
spend  all  your  time  trying  to  make  some- 
thing just  look  good,  you'll  have  a  miserable 
life." 

Saying  a  public-relations  professional's 
purpose  is  "not  to  shield  or  disguise  manage- 
ment," Kinney  describes  the  job  as  a  "con- 
duit that  puts  diverse  audiences  in  contact 
with  one  another." 

He  points  to  the  disastrous  manner  in 
which  Exxon  handled  the  publicity  of  the 
Exxon  Valdez  oil  tanker  spill  in  Alaska, 
compared  to  the  successful  public-relations 
campaign  run  by  Johnson  and  Johnson  after 
one  of  its  products.  Tylenol,  was  tampered 
with  in  1982. 

Successful  vs.  disaster. 
There's  a  lesson  in  this,  he  says. 

"I've  always  counseled  management  to  be 
open  and  honest.  Rule  No.  1.  and  to  be  sure 
the  message  they  give  is  what  they  want  to 
say."  Kinney  says. 

NEW  JOB  CLOSE  TO  HEART 

What  comes  next? 


What  does  a  man  who's  spent  his  entire 
professional  life  in  the  public  eye  do  after  re- 
tirement? 

On  this,  his  first  official  weekend  of  retire- 
ment, he  and  his  wife.  Roxanne,  are  in  the 
Upper  Peninsula  to  celebrate  his  aunt  and 
uncle's  50th  wedding  anniversary. 

Although  there's  no  set  time  or  program, 
he  is  seriously  contemplating  working  as  a 
consultant,  passing  along  the  wisdom  he  has 
accumulated  all  these  years. 

But  there  is  a  personal  agenda  to  follow 
first,  a  matter  that  could  mean  the  dif- 
ference between  life  and  death. 

As  many  in  Muskegon  know,  the  Kinneys' 
son.  Stephen,  was  one  of  two  summer  work- 
ers killed  Sept.  9,  1969,  In  a  rooming-house 
fire  on  Mackinac  Island.  The  fire  triggered  a 
state  investigation  that  resulted  in  hundreds 
of  state  fire-marshal  citations  for  code  viola- 
tions and  in  criminal  charges  being  filed  by 
Attorney  General  Frank  Kelley. 

The  Kinneys  have  worked  tirelessly  to 
strengthen  fire-safety  laws  in  Michigan.  Re- 
tirement gives  Kinney  more  time  to  devote 
to  the  campaign. 

"It  is  something  I  have  to  do,"  he  says 
quietly. 

His  base  of  operation  will  continue  to  be 
his  home  in  Norton  Shores,  where  he  and 
Roxanne  Kinney  are  active  in  the  commu- 
nity. She  is  a  Norton  Shores  council  member 
and  mayor  pro  tem.  Both  of  their  daughters, 
Kathy  Suffel  and  Rebecca  Kinney,  live  in 
Muskegon. 


FORREST  McGINLEY  LEAVES 
MIAMI-DADE  COMMUNITY  COL- 
LEGE AFTER  25  YEARS 


HON.  ILEANA  ROS-LEffllNEN 

OF  FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  22. 1992 

Ms.  ROS-LEHTINEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Miami- 
Dade  Community  College  will  miss  Forrest 
McGinley.  For  25  years  he  has  brought  his 
flair  for  music  education  to  hundreds  and  hun- 
dreds of  students.  The  Miami  Herakj  recently 
printed  an  article  honoring  Mr.  McGinley  by 
staff  writer  Jon  O'Neill.  That  artKle  fotows: 

When  Forrest  McGinley  looks  back  at  his 
25  years  of  teaching  music  and  humanities  at 
Miami-Dade  Community  College's  South 
Campus,  one  word  comes  to  mind: 

"Glorious." 

McGinley,  58,  put  away  his  grade  book  for 
the  last  time  as  the  fall  term  ended  at  the 
college  last  week.  He  is  heading  for  a  se- 
cluded home  in  North  Carolina,  leaving  be- 
hind hundreds  of  memories  and  dozens  of 
tearful  students. 

"The  way  the  funding  situation  is  now,  it's 
a  good  time  to  get  out."  said  McGinley,  who 
directed  the  Caravan  Singers,  the  South 
Campus  chorus  made  up  of  selected  students. 
"I  will  miss  the  kids,  though.  When  they  get 
going,  it's  so  great  to  see  it  and  know  that 
you're  the  catalyst  for  it." 

McGinley  has  a  way  with  students,  espe- 
cially those  he  coaches  in  music.  Some  call 
him  eccentric,  and  he  is.  Last  week,  he 
sported  a  tie  with  a  blinking  Christmas  light 
attached  to  it. 

He  is  also  funny.  His  humor  is  dry  and 
pointed,  and  only  those  who  are  paying  at- 
tention get  the  jokes.  Students  who  let  their 
minds  wander  risk  becoming  the  focus  of 
McGlnley's  playful  comments. 

"He  brightens  up  practice  because  he  fools 
around  a  lot,"  said  singer  Shaye  Johnson,  19. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

"But  he  knows  his  stuff,  and  he's  a  great 
teacher.  His  office  door  is  always  open,  and 
he's  willing  to  talk  about  anything.  I'd  just 
wish  I'd  gotten  to  know  him  sooner." 

Jessica  Bass.  20.  said:  "He  is  very  funny, 
but  he's  also  very  kind,  and  he  really  cares. 
He  has  helped  me  tremendously,  especially 
when  it  comes  to  interpreting  music." 

No  matter  what  he  was  teaching.  McGinley 
tried  to  keep  his  students  interested  and 
alert.  He  was  honest  "because  they  can  tell 
when  you  fib,"  and  he  pushed  his  charges  to 
do  their  best. 

"They're  there  to  work,  and  I  was  very  de- 
manding." he  said.  "But  they  knew  I  cared 
about  them,  and  they  didn't  want  to  let  me 
or  themselves  down.  It  gets  to  the  point 
where  they  start  motivating  each  other." 

McGinley  also  had  a  special  knack  for 
spotting  talent  and  drawing  it  out.  even 
when  students  were  reluctant  or  shy. 

"I  was  very  shy,  but  he  saw  something  in 
me,"  said  singer  Charlie  Toomer,  19.  "He 
helped  me  express  myself  by  singing  and 
built  up  my  confidence.  I'm  going  to  miss 
him  a  lot." 

Dennis  Mulrooney,  19,  said  McGinley 
helped  get  him  into  the  music  program  at 
Miami-Dade. 

"He's  a  wonderful  guy,"  he  said.  "He's 
meant  a  lot  to  the  program  here  and  to  me." 
McGlnley's  bosses  thought  so,  too.  His 
final  evaluation  was  stellar.  Supervisor  Gus 
Perry  wrote  that  McGinley  was  "highly  re- 
spected," "a  team  player"  and  "always  sen- 
sitive to  student  needs." 

McGinley  was  bom  in  Memphis  and  his 
bachelor's  and  master's  degrees  in  music 
education  from  Florida  State.  He  studied  at 
a  conservatory  in  Salzburg,  Austria,  and 
started  teaching  at  a  junior  high  in  Fort 
Pierce  30  years  ago. 

He  came  to  Dade-South  in  1966  and  has 
been  there  ever  since.  He  has  taken  the  Cara- 
van Singers  into  Mexico  and  South  America, 
served  on  countless  music  committees  and 
advisory  boards,  and  helped  several  local  art- 
ists have  their  music  published  and  per- 
formed. 

"For  me.  the  challenge  was  to  make  learn- 
ing fun.  "  he  said.  "I  wanted  to  give  every 
student  I  taught  a  few  triumphs  that  they 
could  build  on." 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  always  exciting  to  recog- 
nize a  talented  educator  whose  highest  aspira- 
tion is  to  see  his  students  excel,  and  excel 
they  have.  As  Miami-Dade  Community  says 
goodbye  to  this  gifted  music  teacher,  we  all 
wish  him  a  wonderful  retirement,  a  reward  he 
most  profoundly  deserves. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  vital  that  a  woman's  repro- 
ductive choice  be  preserved,  and  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  join  in  efforts  to  protect  this  vital 
freedom.  We  must  also  immediately  address 
the  social  conditions  that  result  in  so  many  un- 
intended pregnancies  each  year. 


ROE  VERSUS  WADE  ANNIVERSARY 


CLEM  WHTTAKER  WILL  BE  HON- 
ORED BY  THE  CALIFORNIA  CON- 
GRESS OF  SENIORS 


HON.  CONSTANCE  A.  MORELLA 

OF  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  22, 1992 
Mrs.  MORELLA.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  marks 
the  19th  anniversary  of  Roe  versus  Wade,  the 
Supreme  Court  ruling  which  has  protected  a 
woman's  right  of  rep)roductive  choice.  How- 
ever, in  the  wake  of  the  Court's  decision  to 
hear  ttie  Pennsylvania  case,  Planned  Parent- 
hood of  Southeastern  Pennsylvania  versus 
Casey,  this  fundamental  right  is  seriously 
threatened.  If  the  Court  further  erodes  or  over- 
turns the  Roe  decision,  the  consecjuences  will 
be  devastating.  It  will  mari<  the  first  time  in  the 
200  years  of  the  Court's  history  that  a  fun- 
damental right  will  be  \osL 


HON.  ROBERT  T.  MATSUl 

OF  CAUFORNU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  22. 1992 

Mr.  MATSUl.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today  to 
pay  tribute  to  tongtime  political  consultant 
Clem  Whitaker.  Next  Wednesday,  January  29. 
1992,  his  friends  and  colleagues  at  the  Califor- 
nia Congress  of  Seniors  will  be  fionoring  him 
for  his  outstanding  contributwns  in  the  fiekj  of 
politKS. 

Clem  is  currently  the  CEO  of  Whitaker  & 
Baxter,  a  public  relations/public  affairs  coun- 
seling firm  founded  in  the  1920's  by  his  late 
father.  Clem  Whitaker,  Sr.  Shortly  after  serving 
as  a  pitot  in  Wortd  War  II,  Clem  joined  his  fa- 
ther's firm.  Already  an  accomplished  writer, 
having  worthed  as  a  reporter  for  both  the  Sac- 
ramento Bee  and  the  Sacramento  Union, 
Clem  utilized  his  writing,  speaking,  and  organi- 
zatnnal  skills  in  developing  an  impeccatjie 
reputation  in  politks.  Among  his  career  high- 
lights, Clem  boasts  of  having  directed  and 
managed  over  50  political  campaigns  through- 
out the  United  States.  Though  he  specialized 
in  initiative  campaigns,  a  list  of  his  former  can- 
didates includes:  Ronald  Reagan,  Richard 
Nixon,  Everett  Dirksen.  Goodwin  Knight  and 
George  Christopher.  In  additkxi,  Clem  wrote 
speeches  for  the  likes  of  Dwight  Eisenhower, 
Barry  Gokjwater,  and  Senator  Dirt<sen. 

Clem  has  been  the  CEO  of  Whitaker  &  Bax- 
ter since  1958  speartieading  the  firm's  direc- 
tion and  personally  acting  as  principal  account 
manager  for  all  energy  and  utility  clients.  His 
work  on  behalf  of  his  clients  has  led  him  into 
a  number  of  political  frays  with  Congress,  var- 
ious State  legislatures  as  well  as  Federal  and 
State  regulatory  agencies.  Throughout  these 
battles.  Clem  displays  Ijoth  a  high  level  of  in- 
tegrity and  a  unique  ability  to  forge  consensus 
among  divisive  parties. 

His  involvement  in  a  numt)er  of  senior,  envi- 
ronmental, unkxi  and  business  organizatiorw 
allow  Clem  to  maintain  a  high  level  of  contact 
within  the  community  as  well  as  with  his  peers 
throughout  the  Nation.  Furthermore,  he  cur- 
rently serves  on  ttie  lx>ard  of  directors  for  the 
San  Frarxasco  Opera  Associatkjn  Foundation 
and  the  Asian  Art  Museum. 

It  is  mi  distinct  honor  and  pleasure  to  ask 
my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  saluting  Clem 
Whitaker,  Jr.,  an  invaluable  member  of  my 
community. 
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OF  MISSOURI 
HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  January  22, 1992 

.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  mourn  the  loss  of 
American,  Peter  L.  Simpson,  and  I 
enter  into  the  Congressk>wl  Record 
on  the  loss  of  this  very  dear 
<  olleague  and  fellow  civil  rights  fighter, 
r    we    pursued    liberal    causes    and 
equal  rights  and  racial  justice.  We 
ogether  on  the  St.  Louis  Board  of  Al- 
io the  1960's. 

was  a  writer  of  note,  having  published 

prose  as  well  as  many  articles  in- 

those  in  the  minority  press.  He  was 

and  knew  how  to  win  friends  arxj 

people.  He  was  a  man  of  giant  intel- 

common  interests.  He  will  be  missed. 

he  Rlverfl-ont  Times,  Jan.  15-21.  1992] 

Peter  L.  Simpson.  1932-92 

(By  Martin  Qui^ley) 

iimpson  and  I  had  a  lot  In  common — 

baseball,  poetry  and  a  good  bunch 
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time  I  saw  Pete  was  on  a  dreary 

afternoon  between  Christmas  and 

'8.  It  was  only  a  week  or  so  before 

nto  his  big  sleep.  He  had  just  come 

Big  Sleep,  the  bookstore  he  owned 

with  Chris  King,  another  old  buddy 

back. 

ind  I  met  by  chance,  which  is  the 

we  ever  met.  going  back  to  the 

Bar  on  Boyle  In  the  60s.  He  used  to 

to  find  surcease  from  the  talk  of 

where  he  served  the  old  28th  (West 

as  a  two-term  alderman;  I,  to  es- 

PR  jargon  and  establishmentarian 

machinations       of      my       colleagues       at 

Fleishm  in-Hillard,    then    but    a    fledgling 

c  f  which  I  was  a  senior  partner.  With 

e^apees  from  the  mundane  under  the 

the  late  Jack  O'Neill,  the  magiste- 

barkeep.  we  talked  of  many  things  but 

wfcat  we  did  to  make  our  livings.  What 

have  to  do  with  our  true  loves  for 

and  a  book  of  verses  underneath 
? 

traditionalist  whose  verse  rhymed 

"But  only  in  iambic  tetrameter," 

say  of  it.  '"You're  a  foot  short." 

him  about  his  loose  and  limber 

and  its  private  insights  into  the 

but  he  knew. 

I  saw  him  on  the  comer  that  last 

;new  that  he  was  about  out  of  time. 

View  that  I  knew. 

of  one  of  his  poems  came  to  me: 
he  had  written,  "let's  try  to  keep 
heirts  from  sinking  any  further." 
irou  what  we're  gonna  do.  "  I  told 


are  we  going  to  do,  con  man? "  he 

going  to  watch  the  home  opener  to- 
ftom  the  press  box  if  I'm  still  wel- 
th  re." 
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em  }raced  i 


guest,"  he  said. 

and  each  went  his  way. 
last  five  years,  unless  I  was  on  the 
soi^ewhere.  I  always  got  a  copy  of  the 
Sentinel  to  read  his  weekly  column.  So  did  a 
lot  of  01  her  people.  Many  he  wrote  for  this 
appropri  itely  minority-owned  and  -edited 
newspapir  were  reprinted  in  far-  and  near- 
flung  newspapers,  including  The  Rlverft-ont 
Times. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

A  lot  of  his  pals  and  those  who  knew  him 
only  by  what  he  wrote  In  poetry  and  prose 
will  be  saying  so  long  to  Pete  at  his  memo- 
rial mass  In  St.  Francis  Xavier  (College) 
Church  at  1  p.m.  Saturday. 

I  plan  to  watch  the  home  opener  next  April 
trom  the  press  t>ox  as  his  guest. 


NUCLEAR  WASTE 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  22,  1992 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
insert  my  Washington  Report  for  Wednesday. 
January  22.  1992,  into  the  Congressional 
Record: 

Nuclear  Waste 

The  nuclear  power  industry  has  the  poten- 
tial to  significantly  reduce  our  dependence 
on  foreign  oil.  But  before  this  technology 
can  become  a  more  important  part  of  the  na- 
tion's long-term  energy  mix,  we  must  find  a 
permanent  method  for  disposing  of  the  grow- 
ing mountain  of  highly  radioactive  nuclear 
waste. 

Background.  Although  nuclear  energy  was 
first  put  to  military  use  four  decades  ago, 
the  vast  majority  of  nuclear  waste  is  now 
produced  by  the  commercial  nuclear  power 
industry.  High  doses  of  nuclear  waste  can 
kill  human  beings  in  a  matter  of  weeks: 
moderate  levels  of  exposure  cause  cancer  and 
other  health  problems.  Used  nuclear  fuel  Is 
responsible  for  95  percent  of  the  radioactiv- 
ity in  nuclear  waste.  Thousands  of  years  are 
necessary  for  used  fuel  and  other  high-level 
radioactive  waste  products  to  reach  safe  lev- 
els. Nuclear  reactors  also  produce  low-level 
waste  materials,  often  called  "miscellaneous 
radioactive  junk."  Lower  in  radioactivity 
than  used  nuclear  fuel,  low-level  waste 
ranges  from  the  discarded  clothing  of  opera- 
tors to  valves  from  reactor  cooling  systems. 

Most  used  fuel  and  high-level  nuclear 
waste  is  now  sitting  in  pools  of  water  next  to 
the  nuclear  reactors  where  It  was  created. 
Some  of  the  worst  examples  of  nuclear  waste 
mismanagement  have  occurred  at  reactors 
operated  by  the  Department  of  Energy, 
which  runs  the  nuclear  weapons  production 
program.  For  instance,  at  the  Hanford  nu- 
clear weapons  reservation  In  Washington 
State,  over  400  million  gallons  of  liquid  ra- 
dioactive waste  have  been  dumped  directly 
into  the  ground,  along  with  massive  quan- 
tities of  solid  waste.  And  of  the  177  under- 
ground storage  tanks  located  there,  at  least 
66  have  leaked  hazardous  materials  into  the 
environment.  An  optimistic  forecast  is  that 
30  years  and  $30  billion  will  be  required  to 
clean  up  the  poisoned  ground  of  Hanford.  I 
think  there  is  a  determination  in  Congress 
and  the  executive  branch  to  reverse  the  poor 
environmental  record  in  the  nuclear  weapons 
production  program. 

Disposal.  Although  Congress  has  wrestled 
with  the  management  of  radioactive  waste 
since  the  beginning  of  the  nuclear  power  in- 
dustry in  the  1960s,  federal  waste  manage- 
ment policies  have  grown  steadily  more 
stringent  in  recent  years.  The  current  plan  is 
to  dispose  of  used  fuel  and  high-level  waste 
in  deep  geological  deposits  that  are  unlikely 
to  be  disturbed  for  at  least  ten  thousand 
years.  The  costs  for  this  program  are  to  be 
covered  by  a  fee  on  nuclear-generated  elec- 
tricity. At  this  point,  the  Yucca  Mountain 
site  in  Nevada  is  the  only  one  under  consid- 
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eratlon.  Many  questions  have  been  raised 
about  the  security  of  that  site,  including  the 
likelihood  of  earthquakes,  volcanoes, 
groundwater  contamination,  and  human  in- 
trusion—for example,  exploratory  drilling. 
Congress  has  directed  the  Department  of  En- 
ergy to  test  the  reliability  of  the  Nevada 
site,  but  even  if  scientlsto  conclude  that  it  is 
suitable  and  Nevada's  bitter  opposition  can 
be  overcome,  the  repository  at  Yucca  Moun- 
tain is  not  expected  to  be  ready  l)efore  the 
year  2010. 

Unlike  used  fuel  and  high-level  radioactive 
waste,  which  is  a  federal  responsibility,  com- 
mercial low-level  waste  is  handled  by  the 
states.  Experte  believe  that  low-level  waste 
can  be  safely  stored  In  shallow  trenches.  Cur- 
rently, there  are  three  disposal  sites  avail- 
able for  commercial  low-level  waste— in  Ne- 
vada, South  Carolina,  and  Washington  State. 
However,  after  1992  these  sites  can  refuse  to 
accept  waste  fVom  outalde  their  regions. 
Other  states  and  regions  are  supposed  to 
open  their  own  low-level  waste  facilities.  Be- 
cause of  public  opposition  and  a  lengthy  li- 
censing process,  most  states  will  not  meet 
the  1992  deadline.  As  a  result,  a  large  quan- 
tity of  low-level  waste  also  will  remain  on- 
site  at  nuclear  facilities,  causing  consider- 
able difficulties  for  medical  and  other  re- 
search institutions  that  lack  the  necessary 
storage  capacity. 

Options.  The  American  people  are  very 
fearful  of  nuclear  waste.  They  want  iron-clad 
assurances  that  the  waste  will  never  escape 
fi-om  ita  containers.  However,  scientists  sim- 
ply cannot  give  that  kind  of  total  assurance. 
The  government  is  now  evaluating  a  number 
of  different  approaches  to  the  disposal  prob- 
lem. One  approach  is  to  continue  efforts  to 
bury  high-level  waste  in  a  place  that  is  dry, 
stable  and  desolate,  but  finding  the  spot  has 
proven  difficult.  A  second  approach  is  to 
chemically  treat  radioactive  waste  so  that 
the  Plutonium  is  removed,  but  this  process  is 
costly  and  the  plutonlum  produced  might 
promote  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons.  Still 
a  third  approach  is  to  store  the  waste  at>ove 
ground  in  strong  steel  or  concrete  containers 
thick  enough  to  block  the  radiation,  or  in 
thinner  containers  housed  in  solid,  earth- 
quake-resistant buildings.  The  containers 
will  not  last  forever,  but  the  hope  is  that 
they  will  keep  well  into  the  next  century,  by 
which  time  scientlsta  will  have  found  a  solu- 
tion to  the  problem  of  nuclear  waste.  Other 
approaches  to  nuclear  waste  management 
have  been  mentioned,  such  as  disposal  under 
the  sea  or  in  outer  space,  but  these  are  not 
currently  under  consideration  by  the  United 
States.  I  am  impressed  with  the  array  of  sci- 
entific and  technical  questions  that  must  be 
addressed  before  a  national  nuclear  waste 
management  system  can  be  implemented. 
Expanded  research  efforts  are  needed. 

Certain  organizational  reforms  may  also 
aid  the  development  of  a  coherent  nuclear 
waste  disposal  policy.  Many  executive 
branch  departments  and  agencies  are  in- 
volved in  various  aspects  of  nuclear  waste 
disposal,  which  may  complicate  efforts  to  de- 
velop a  comprehensive  policy.  Some  people 
have  proposed  the  creation  of  a  single  gov- 
ernment agency  to  supervise  the  manage- 
ment of  nuclear  waste.  Similar  problems 
occur  in  Congress,  where  many  different 
committees  have  jurisdiction  over  these  is- 
sues. Organizational  changes  to  improve  co- 
ordination are  necessary. 

Nuclear  waste  problems  transcend  inter- 
national boundaries.  Many  other  nations 
have  disposal  problems  more  daunting  than 
our  own.  And  some— Russia  and  Ukraine,  for 
example— may  l>e  entering  periods  of  great 
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political  and  economic  unrest.  When  It  en- 
ters the  air  and  water  supply,  nuclear  con- 
tamination does  not  respect  borders.  Inter- 
national cooperation  is  essential. 

The  record  of  the  United  States  in  han- 
dling nuclear  waste  is  deplorable.  Unfortu- 
nately, It  is  not  at  all  clear  at  this  point  that 
the  nuclear  waste  problem  can  be  fixed.  Yet, 
we  must  continue  to  address  it  in  a  variety 
of  ways,  including  more  research,  public  dia- 
logue, and  International  cooperation.  In  the 
meantime,  we  must  closely  monitor  the  cur- 
rent accumulation  of  nuclear  waste,  and 
take  every  step  necessary  to  ensure  ita  safe 
stortige. 


BLACK  CONSERVATIVES  ENJOY 
INCREASING  RANKS 


HON.  NEWT  GINGRICH 

OF  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  22, 1992 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Lyie  Har- 
ris and  Rot)ert  Vickers  wrote  these  articles  for 
the  Atlanta  Journal/Constitution  last  December 
29.  I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  read  them 
and  gain  a  better  understanding  why  a  grow- 
ing numl)er  of  black  Amerkans  who  identify 
themselves  with  conservative  values  and  the 
RepuWkan  Party. 

This  was  refreshing  and  enlightening  series, 
and  I  recommend  it  to  all  those  whto  follow 
American  political  trends. 

Attached  are  "Black  Conservatives  Wage 
Less  Lonely  Fight,"  "Black  Campuses  Are  a 
Training  Ground  for  Conservatives,'  and 
"Could  11th  be  Proving  Ground?"  from  the 
December  29,  1991  Atlanta  Journal/Constitu- 
tion: 

Black  Conservatives  Wage  Less  Lonely 
Fight 

(By  Lyle  V.  Harris  and  Robert  J.  Vickers) 

Since  the  19608,  black  conservatives  have 
topped  a  list  of  endangered  political  species. 

But  earlier  this  month  an  invitation-only 
who's  who  of  black  conservatives  packed  an 
upscale  Georgetown  house  in  honor  of  the 
new  Supreme  Court  justice,  Clarence  Thom- 
as. Around  him  and  the  tight  network 
swarmed  civil  righta  leaders.  GOP 
heavyweighta  and  Hollywood's  elite. 

For  some,  the  party  was  more  than  a  social 
affair,  it  was  the  start  of  a  crusade.  "We  are 
lining  souls,"  said  Armstrong  Williams,  32,  a 
fWend  of  Justice  Thomas's  who  hosted  the 
party. 

The  year  1991  was  a  watershed  for  black 
conservatives,  from  Gen.  Colin  Powell,  who 
oversaw  Operation  Desert  Storm,  to  Justice 
Thomas's  appointment.  Even  Anita  Hill, 
whose  testimony  threatened  Justice  Thom- 
as's Senate  confirmation,  was  a  Ronald 
Reagan  Republican. 

Like  no  time  before,  the  year  provided  an 
unprecedented  showcase  for  a  cadre  of  blacks 
who  dominated  the  national  stage  while 
turning  political  stereotypes  upside  down. 

Though  still  dismissed  as  Uncle  Toms  by 
many  blacks  and  political  oddities  by  many 
whites.  African-Americans  declaring  them- 
selves conservative.  Republican  or  both  are 
no  longer  a  laughing  matter. 

At  the  grand  old  age  of  22,  Kevin  Prltchett 
is  riding  high  on  the  lecture  circuit,  largely 
because  of  his  politics  and  his  race.  "I  just 
want  to  show  people  that  black  conserv- 
atives, or  whataver  you  want  to  call  them. 
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are  not  strange,  are  not  aliens,"  said  Mr. 
Prltchett,  a  rookie  reportar  for  The  Wall 
Street  Journal. 

He  recently  graduated  trom  Dartmouth 
College,  where  black  peers  essentially  ac- 
cused him  of  being  a  yuppie  in  blackface  and 
branded  him  "incog-Negro." 

not  yet  a  mass  movement 

It  would  be  premature  to  describe  the 
growth  of  political  conservatism  among 
blacks  as  a  mass  movement.  In  the  1968  pres- 
idential election,  10  percent  of  black  voters 
were  registered  Republicans,  a  figure  not  ex- 
pected to  change  much  in  1992.  And  of  the  162 
members  of  the  Republican  National  Com- 
mittee, two  are  black.  No  blacks  sit  in  the 
U.S.  Senata;  Rep.  Gary  Franks  of  Connecti- 
cut is  the  only  black  Republican  In  Congress. 

But  consider  this: 

Once  unheard  of  and  unwelcome.  Repub- 
lican student  groups  are  cropping  up  at 
black  colleges  nationwide. 

The  number  of  African-Americans  voting 
for  Republicans  in  congressional  campaigns 
has  risen  from  8  percent  in  1984  to  22  percent 
in  1990.  Younger  blacks  lead  the  trend. 

Tony  Brown,  perhaps  the  nation's  best- 
known  syndicated  black  TV  broadcaster,  re- 
cently cast  off  his  strong  ties  to  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  and  switched  to  the  GOP.  He 
urges  his  viewers  to  re-evaluate  their  own 
voting  habita. 

As  the  nation's  economy  worsens,  affirma- 
tive action  and  welfare  reform  have  become 
issues  in  the  presidential  campaigns  of  main- 
stream candidates — not  to  mention  that  of 
ex-Klansman  David  Duke.  Black  politicians 
are  among  those  entering  the  debate. 

"I'm  not  praising  David  Duke,  and  I'm  not 
a  Republican  or  a  conservative.  I'm  a  realist, 
and  what  I'm  saying  is  that  if  black  leaders 
are  afraid  to  talk  about  these  things,  David 
Duke  wins,"  said  Julius  Sloss.  a  black  coun- 
cilman in  Nashville. 

economists  often  in  vanguard 

Black  conservative  thought  springs  from  a 
seedbed  tended  by  a  long— and  often  lonely- 
line  of  thinkers,  many  professors  with  eco- 
nomic backgrounds. 

Among  the  vanguard:  Robert  Woodson,  di- 
rector of  the  Washington.  D.C.-based  Na- 
tional Center  for  Neighborhood  Enterprise; 
Shelby  Steele,  a  San  Jose  State  University 
professor:  Thomas  Sowell,  a  Stanford  Uni- 
versity economist;  Walter  Williams,  a 
George  Mason  University  economist;  and 
Glen  Loury.  a  political  economist  at  Boston 
University. 

Many  are  bitterly  critical  of  Democrate 
a.nd  civil  righta  groups  that  have  shaped  the 
debate  over  race  and  politics. 

"The  old  order  is  dead,"  said  Mr.  Woodson. 
"Just  standing  up  and  decrying  what  white 
folks  are  doing  and  demanding  expansion  of 
the  welfare  state  is  going  to  be  laughed  off 
the  political  agenda." 

Although  Mr.  Woodson  bridles  at  the  con- 
servative label,  his  indictment  is  especially 
stinging:  He  is  past  president  of  an  Urban 
League  chapter  in  Pennsylvania. 

To  traditional  civil  rights  leaders,  black 
conservatives  threaten  the  solidarity  that 
has  made  black  voters  a  potent  force. 

"If  they  don't  like  the  NAACP  and  the 
Urban  League,  why  don't  they  start  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Black  Conservatives?  " 
asked  Benjamin  Hooks,  executive  director  of 
the  NAACP.  "If  they  can  do  that,  fine,  I'll 
join.  But  they  need  to  stop  taking  potahota 
while  we  are  out  here  getting  muddy  in  the 
struggle." 

booker  WASHINGTON  VS.  DUBOIS 

If  black  conservatives  emphasize  economic 
independence   over    direct   political    power. 
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then  1991  served  as  the  revival  of  a  debate 
that  has  waxed  and  waned  since  Booker  T. 
Washington  urged  newly  fl^ed  slaves  to  "pull 
yourselves  up  by  your  bootatraps,"  while 
W.E.B.  DuBois  advocated  government  leader- 
ship toward  a  desegregatad  society. 

Particularly  in  the  South,  blacks  were 
first  loyal  to  the  party  of  Lincoln— a  matter 
of  philosophy,  but  also  l>ecauBe  they  were 
banned  from  the  Democratic  Party.  But  the 
Depression  and  the  end  of  whita-only  pri- 
maries began  a  shift  toward  Democrata  that 
was  cemented  by  the  Kennedy  and  Johnson 
administrations  with  civil  righta  legislation. 

The  current  debata  is  steeped  in  that  his- 
tory, and  black  Republicans  admit  they  are 
likely  to  remain  a  minority  for  a  long  time. 

"I  don't  think  anything  short  of  an  act  of 
God  is  going  to  overcome  the  bad  taste  most 
black  people  have  about  the  Republican 
Party,"  admitted  Mr.  Brown,  who  now  calls 
himself  a  moderate  Republican.  His  public 
affairs  program,  "Tony  Brown's  Journal," 
reaches  an  estimated  5  million  viewers. 

Nonetheless,  while  organizations  such  as 
the  NAACP  and  the  National  Urban  League 
focus  on  the  role  of  government  in  the  treat- 
ment of  minorities,  black  conservatives  con- 
tend that  most  barriers  of  discrimination 
have  fallen. 

They  offer  as  proof  Justice  Thomas  and 
General  Powell— both  of  humble  back- 
grounds. (As  chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff,  General  Powell  has  avoided  declaring 
his  party  afflliation.) 

They  denounce  some  affirmative  action 
programs,  saying  they  reinforce  a  myth  of 
black  inferiority. 

Leaders  in  black  America's  political  estat)- 
lishment  dismiss  that  theory  as  coming  from 
those  who  have  benefitad  from  plenty  of  help 
themselves. 

"How  can  somebody  say  he  is  pulling  him- 
self by  his  own  bootatraps  while  somebody 
else  is  tying  his  shoes?"  asked  Virginia  Gov. 
L.  Douglas  Wilder,  the  nation's  first  black 
governor  and  a  1992  Democratic  presidential 
candidate.  "That's  not  a  conservative  view. 
It's  a  cynical  view." 

But  even  Mr.  Wilder  is  trying  to  break  the 
stereotype  linking  black  politicians  and  so- 
cial progams.  He  Is  running  as  a  fiscal  con- 
servative who  has  cut  S2.2  billion  from  his 
state's  budget. 

While  ideology  is  one  reason  for  the  rise  of 
black  conservatives,  pragmatism  is  another. 
Save  for  four  years  of  Jimmy  Carter,  the  last 
generation  of  power  in  Washington  has  been 
purely  Republican. 

GOP  THE  ONLY  GAME  IN  TOWN 

If  the  Nixon  administration  provided  a  toe- 
hold, then  Mr.  Reagan  and  President  Bush 
greased  the  track  for  a  select  corps  of  ambi- 
tious blacks. 

"Anita  Hill  is  a  perfect  example  of  a 
young,  upwardly  mobile  law  school  graduate 
who  wanted  to  work  in  government,  and  de- 
cided to  take  a  lot  of  bull  to  get  what  she 
wanted.  "  said  Ronald  Walters  of  Howard 
University. 

Her  former  boss  followed  the  same  track— 
although  when  he  was  nominated  to  the  high 
court,  Clarence  Thomas  sat  atop  an  informal 
network  of  high-ranking  black  federal  bu- 
reaucrata,  serving  as  mentor  and  counselor 
despite  his  young  age,  43. 

Armstrong  Williams,  who  hosted  this 
month's  party  for  the  new  justice,  was  a  top 
Thomas  aide  when  the  future  justice  headed 
the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Com- 
mission. He  and  others  speak  of  Justice 
Thomas  with  a  reverence  rarely  heard  inside 
the  Beltway.  "Justice  Thomas  ignited  a 
flame;  it's  burning.   We  have  to  feed  the 
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Amoqg  them  are  Alan  Keys,  who  is  run- 
ong-shot  campaign  for  a  Senate  seat 
now  held  by  incumbent  Demo- 
Mi  kulski.  Mr.  Keyes  served  in 
administration  and  hopes  to  lure 
^f>ters  with  his  message  of  economic 
and  "family  values." 
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than  the  furor  over  Mr.  Thomas, 
analysts  recognize  that  larger  issues 
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is  the  link  between  hard  times  and 

that  poses  the  greatest  handicap 

bladk   conservatives   seeking   converts. 

thejr  fate  could  be  just  as  firmly  con- 

the  economy  as  Mr.  Bush's. 

at  the   linkage  between   our  eco- 

ems  and  all  our  social  problems. 

Dike  is  the  result  of  a  poor  economy." 

Btown.  the  broadcaster.  "We  must 

X)  see  affirmative  action  and  other 
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subply.  And  so  Milton  Bins,  president 
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ad  Tiinistration   appointees,   says   any 

will  likely  be  marginal. 

'92  comes  '96,  "  he  said.  "We  have 
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FACING  BLACK  CONSERVATIVES 

black    conservative    viewpoints 
there  are  several  core  issues 
drawn  the  most  attention: 

WELFARE 

slnile  issue  seems  to  inspire  more  flam- 

I  letoric  among  black  conservatives, 

describing  it  as  "modem-day  slavery." 

!    either    "workfare,"    which 

rdquire  recipients  to  work  for  their 

or  reforms  that  would  encourage  re- 
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BUSING 

a  perversion  of  the  goal  of  desegre- 

lusing,   claim  black  conservatives, 
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s;  stem  but  accomplished  little  else. 

they   advocate   a  voucher  system 

woifd  allow  parents  to  pick  the  school 

attends 
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ECONOMIC  INDEPENDENCE 

If  black  conservatives  had  a  formal  agen- 
da, this  would  be  the  cornerstone.  Advocates 
such  as  Tony  Brown  have  proposed  programs 
that  would  recirculate  money  spent  in  the 
black  community  more  effectively  than  is 
done  now.  For  example.  Mr.  Brown  is  start- 
ing a  "900"  line  that  would  advertise  black 
goods  and  services  and  use  the  proceeds  to 
help  entrepreneurs  start  new  businesses. 

TENANT  OWNERSHIP 

Under  a  program  touted  by  HUD  Secretary 
Jack  Kemp  and  Robert  Woodson  of  the  Na- 
tional Center  for  Neighborhood  Enterprise, 
the  management  of  public  housing  would  be 
"privatized"  and  put  in  the  hands  of  resi- 
dents. 

Black  Campuses  a  Training  Ground  For 

CONSERVA-nVES 

(By  Robert  J.  Vickers) 
Said  Sewell  ni  spent  two  years  laying 
ground  work  for  a  Republican  club  at  More- 
house College.  Even  so.  classmates  still  tear 
down  his  filers,  confront  him  in  the  cafeteria 
and  accuse  him  of  selling  out. 

"We're  selling  in,"  retorts  Mr.  Sewell, 
chairman  of  the  5-month-old  group.  "There 
are  many  guys  who  are  closet  Republicans. 
We're  just  opening  the  door  for  them  to  come 
out." 

Though  no  one  has  counted  them  all.  fledg- 
ing GOP  groups  appear  to  be  springing  up 
within  black  America's  traditional  strong- 
holds of  liberal  thought:  its  universities.  Al- 
ready Republican  clubs  have  formed  on  the 
cream  of  black  campuses— not  just  More- 
house in  Atlanta,  but  Howard  University  in 
Washington.  Florida  A&M  University  in  Tal- 
lahassee and  Hampton  University  in  Vir- 
ginia. 

In  each  case,  its  members  struggle  to  bal- 
ance their  wish  to  be  cut  in  on  the  political 
process  with  a  desire  not  to  be  ostracized  by 
classmates  and  faculty. 

"You've  got  two  things  happening  on  cam- 
pus at  the  same  time."  said  Ed  Wiley,  assist- 
ant managing  editor  of  Black  Issues  in  High- 
er Education  magazine.  "You've  got  people 
talking  Afrocentrlcity,  but  you've  also  got 
the  buppie  who's  interested  in  economic  se- 
curity." 

The  Morehouse  group  is  guided  by  some 
faculty  and  administrators,  holds  forums  and 
works  in  state  campaigns.  "It's  us  taking 
hold  of  our  future,"  said  Mr.  Sewell,  20,  a 
senior.  "As  a  result,  we  are  beginning  to 
speak  for  ourselves." 

In  Washington,  the  GOP  heard  thousands 
of  voices  in  1989  when  students  stormed  How- 
ard University's  administration  building  and 
forced  Republican  National  Committee 
Chairman  Lee  Atwater  off  the  school's  board 
of  trustees. 

Within  that  climate.  Howard's  Republican 
Club  has  survived. 

"I'm  a  Republican,  but  I'm  black  first," 
said  Stuart  DeVeaux,  21,  president  of  the 
small  group.  "But  I  see  the  problems  in  our 
community  as  being  economic,  and  the  Re- 
publicans are  more  in  line  with  that." 

Like  Mr.  DeVeaux,  many  black  students 
link  conservatism  and  black  nationalism, 
which  also  stresses  self-help.  The  presence  of 
conservative  thought  among  black  leader- 
ship that  kicked  olT  the  civil  rights  move- 
ment in  the  1960s. 

"I'm  bringing  my  own  revolution,"  Mr. 
DeVeaux  said.  'I'm  tired  of  the  same  ol' 
same  ol'." 

Black  students  are  also  flexing  conserv- 
ative muscle  at  some  mostly  white  Ivy 
League  schools. 
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The  conservative  coming-out  for  Kevin 
Pritchett  came  as  a  freshman  at  Dartmouth 
College  when  he  denounced  an  embattled 
black  Instructor  while  most  black  students 
supported  him. 

It  was  blacker,  he  argued,  to  remove  an  In- 
effectual black  than  show  sentimental  soli- 
darity. "That's  when  I  started  getting  into 
trouble."  recalled  the  23-year-old  former  edi- 
tor of  the  Dartmouth  Review.  "I  got  threats 
on  the  phone,  articles  against  me  and  people 
coming  up  and  threatening  to  kick  my  ass." 

Coming  to  Florida  A&M  in  1986,  Kevin 
Ford  dismissed  campus  Republicans  as 
"lost.  "  Now  the  23-year-old  financial  analyst 
boasts  of  being  a  Republican  longer  than 
commentator  Tony  Brown,  who  declared  his 
switch  this  past  fall.  "Being  a  black  Demo- 
crat at  this  point  in  time  seems  to  serve  no 
one."  he  said. 

That  attitude  can  shock  parents  who  have 
benefited  from  years  of  Democratic  atten- 
tion. 

"My  parents  thought  me  becoming  a  Re- 
publican was  a  youthful  indiscretion."  Mr. 
DeVeaux  said.  "My  mom  laughs  it  off.  but 
they  see  Im  serious  and  they  kind  of  respect 
me." 

Could  iith  Be  Proving  Ground? 

Black  Moderate  May  Lure  Alienated 

Whites 

(By  Robert  J.  Vickers) 

If  conservativism  is  a  yellow-brick  road  for 
black  politicians  in  Georgia,  an  up-in-the-air 
congressional  district  uniting  urban  blacks 
with  rural  whites  may  be  the  first  step. 

The  new  llth  District  stretches  from  south 
DeKalb  County  east  to  Augusta  and  south  to 
Macon.  Now  under  review  by  the  U.S.  Justice 
Department,  the  new  district's  60  percent 
black  population  would  be  drawn  from  the 
urban  areas  at  its  far  reaches.  Rural  whites 
would  make  up  most  of  the  rest. 

"The  candidates  that  are  successful  are 
those  who  appeal  to  a  cross  section  of  peo- 
ple." said  Scotty  Greenwood,  executive  di- 
rector of  the  state  Democratic  Party. 
"Would  a  black  moderate  do  well?  I  think 
so." 

By  spanning  such  varied  demography,  the 
district  will  test  the  strategy  of  any  politi- 
cian in  the  race— black  or  white. 

Augusta  Mayor  Charles  DeVaney,  a  white 
Democrat  who  rejected  a  race  in  the  llth, 
suggests  that  a  strategy  aimed  at  the  black 
middle  class  would  also  appeal  to  white  resi- 
dents. "No  party  can  write  off  an  entire  seg- 
ment of  the  vote,"  he  said. 

Conservatism  has  long  been  suggested  to 
Georgia's  black  politicians  as  a  means  of 
leaping  across  the  racial  barrier  into  high 
state  office,  but  only  recently  has  the  theory 
been  tested. 

In  1990,  Andrew  Young  played  down  his 
civil  rights  background,  conceded  that  cap- 
ital punishment  is  appropriate  in  some  cases, 
and  emphasized  jobs  and  economic  growth, 
all  to  lure  whites  in  a  governor's  race.  It 
didn't  work. 

In  1992.  Labor  Commissioner  Al  Scott,  a 
former  state  senator,  will  attempt  to  become 
the  first  black  to  win  a  statewide  partisan 
race  in  Georgia.  Gov.  Zell  Miller  appointed 
him  to  the  office  last  year,  but  to  keep  the 
seat  he  must  win  a  special  election. 

""A  moderate  black  would  be  acceptable  to 
the  working-class  white  community,"  insists 
Phylis  Mack,  who  like  Mr.  Scott  is  from  Sa- 
vannah. "They  have,  for  the  most  part,  been 
left  out  too." 

Ms.  Mack,  a  Democrat,  has  already  experi- 
mented with  the  opposite  side  of  the  coin.  It 
was  she  who  led  the  support  in  Savannah's 
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community  for  Mayor-elect  Susan  Welner  in 
October.  Although  white  and  Republican, 
Ms.  Welner  focused  on  crime  and  won  38  per- 
cent of  the  black  vote  against  a  21-year 
Democratic  white  incumbent,  John 
Rousakis. 

But  If  more  blacks  are  willing  to  vote  more 
conservatively,  few  black  candidates  are 
tempted  to  go  so  far  as  to  run  as  Repub- 
licans. 

Marshall  Bailey,  a  decorated  Navy  veteran, 
this  summer  cofounded  the  Black  Repub- 
lican Council  of  Dougherty  County.  He  didn't 
make  it  pest  the  (X>P  primary  in  Albany's 
mayoral  race  this  year  getting  little  support 
trom  black  or  white  voters. 


OUR  CURRENT  HEALTH  CARE  SYS- 
TEM COULD  ONLY  HAVE  BEEN 
DESIGNED  IN  A  DRUNKEN  STU- 
POR 
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OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
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Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  in- 
clude In  the  RE(X»ro  at  this  point  a  very  per- 
ceptive article  by  Princeton  Professor  Uwe 
Reinhardl  descrit)ing  the  problems  of  our  cur- 
rent health  care  systenr>— and  suggesting 
some  ways  to  improve  it. 

As   Professor   Reinhardt   suggests,   wouk) 
anyone,  even  in  a  drunken  stupor,  ever  hit 
upon  the  idea  to  construct  a  health  care  sys- 
tem as  goofy  as  our  current  system? 
Can  business  Help  Bring  about  a  Better 

health-Insurance  System?  ' 
(Uwe  E.   Reinhardt.   Ph.D..  James  Madison 

Professor  of  Political  Economy.  Princeton 

University 

Imagine  the  following  scenario:  You  and  a 
group  of  equally  well  educated  and  well 
meaning  colleagues  are  invited  to  a  dinner  at 
which  the  spirits— Bourbon.  Gin  and 
Chardonnay— flow  like  water.  Eventually  all 
of  you  are  too  impaired  to  drive  home.  In- 
stead, you  play  a  game  called  ""Building 
America's  health-insurance  system." 

Would  you.  even  in  the  most  drunken  stu- 
por, ever  hit  upon  the  idea  to  construct  for 
our  land  a  health-insurance  system  that: 

Ties  the  health-insurance  coverage  of  an 
entire  American  family  to  one  particular  job 
in  one  particular  company  in  a  way  that 
causes  the  family  to  lose  that  coverage 
should  the  family's  breadwinner  lose  that 
job; 

Grants  high-income  families  a  higher  tax- 
subsidy  toward  the  purchase  of  health  insur- 
ance than  it  grants  low-income  families;  ^ 

Leads  Americans  to  hold  on  to  jobs  they 
loathe,  merely  to  have  health  insurance; 

Tells  families  without  employer-provided 
health  insurance  that  their  premiums  will  be 
sky-high,  should  one  or  several  members  of 
the  family  be  stricken  with  chronic  illness; 

Sometimes  simply  denies  families  or  small 
business  firms  with  chronically  ill  members 
any  health-insurance  coverage,  period; 


'Written  for  CFO  Magazine,  a  trade  journal  for 
chief  nnanclal  officers. 

3  Health  Insurance  coverage  provided  by  employers 
la  a  tax-deductible  business  expense,  as  is  any  form 
of  comi>enBation  paid  employees.  Yet.  unlike  cash 
Income,  this  fringe  benefit  is  not  taxable  income  to 
the  recipient.  Persons  who  face  high  marginal  tax 
rates  thus  pty  fewer  cents  per  dollar  of  health  insur- 
ance than  do  persons  in  lower  brackets. 
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Leaves  some  35  million  Americans  com- 
pletely without  any  health  insurance,  among 
them  many  hard-working  women  with  chil- 
dren, and  among  them  some  10  million  Amer- 
ican children; 

Tells  a  family,  stricken  with  illness  and 
without  health  insurance,  first  of  all  to 
pamperize  itself  thoroughly  before  society 
will  stretch  out  a  helping  hand  in  the  for  of 
Medicaid;' 

Has  members  of  uninsured  families  die  at  a 
much  higher  rate  from  given  illnesses  than 
do  similarly  situated  families  that  do  have 
insurance  coverage; 

Allows  the  private  insurance  carriers  that 
cover  individuals  or  small  business  firms  to 
eat  up  over  one  third  of  the  premiums  they 
collect  in  the  form  of  commissions,  adminis- 
trative overhead  and  profits; 

Saddles  doctors,  hospitals,  patients  and 
business  firms  with  a  claims  process  whose 
sheer  waste  of  paper  and  time  Is  unmatched 
anywhere  in  the  world;  and  that,  for  all  this. 

Costs  some  40  percent  more  per  capita  than 
does  Canada's  health  system,  the  second 
most  expensive  health  system  in  the  world, 
and  thus 

Has  the  executives  of  even  American  busi- 
ness firms  now  humble  themselves  in  testi- 
mony before  the  U.S.  Congress  with  their  la- 
ment that  they  simply  cannot  control  the 
cost  of  providing  their  employees  with 
health  insurance  that  they  therefore  cannot 
compete  effectively  anymore  in  the  Inter- 
national market  place? 

If  you  were  a  misanthrope  with  a  truly 
wicked  streak,  you  might  dream  up  such  a 
scheme,  drunk  or  sober.  If  you  are.  then. 
Mazeltov!  You've  got  your  wish,  for  I  have 
just  described  to  you  the  main  outlines  of 
our  nation's  health-Insurance  system. 

Who.  you  may  ask.  put  this  wicked  Rube 
Goldberg  contraption  In  place  to  begin  with? 
It  Is  difficult  to  answer  that  question  tact- 
fully, for  the  honest  answer  is  this:  it  was 
America's  business  executives  and  their  al- 
lies, the  leaders  of  our  labor  unions.  They  did 
so.  however,  not  because  they  were  wicked; 
they  actually  meant  well.  They  did  so  with- 
out ever  thinking  very  deeply  about  the 
long-run  consequences  of  their  jxjllcies.  Alas, 
the  proverbial  eggs  they  laid  In  the  past  now 
have  become  the  proverbial  chickens  that 
are  coming  home  to  roost.  The  system  Is 
crumbling  all  around  us. 

Suppose  you  were  possessed  of  both  a  keen 
mind  and  a  humanitarian  heart.  What  would 
be  the  design  specs  you  would  posit  for  a  sen- 
sible American  health  insurance  system  wor- 
thy of  the  name  insurance.  Would  you  not.  as 
a  minimum,  require  that  the  basic  health-in- 
surance policy  available  to  all  Americans  be: 

Portable  ftom  job  to  job  and  from  employ- 
ment into  unemployment; 

Based  on  premiums  that  are  community- 
rated  rather  than  actuarially  fair  (I.e.,  based 
on  the  ethical  premise  "God  bless  me,  and  to 
hell  with  you!"); 

Administratively  simple  and  efficient? 

If  premiums  are  to  be  based  on  actuarially 
fair  principles,  then  government  should  at 
the  least  grant  families  tax  credits  high 
enough  so  that  no  family  spends  more  than 
X%  of  its  budget  on  health  care,  where  X 
should  be  low  for  low-income  families  and 
then  rise  with  income. 

Would  these  design  specs  really  be  too 
much  to  ask  for  a  nation  that  seeks  the  label 
"civilized"  and  that  finds  itself  embedded  in 


»On  average,  the  income  threshold  above  which 
families  lose  Medicaid  eligibility  is  below  50%  of  the 
federtJ  poverty  line.  In  Alabama,  that  income- 
threshold  in  1991  was  $1,488  per  year  for  a  family  of 
three.  In  Arizona  it  was  J2,448  and  in  Florida  $3,528. 
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a  highly  dynamic,  fiercely  competitive,  glob- 
al economy  that  holds  every  American  job 
hostage  to  managerial  decisions  made  on  dis- 
tant shores?  In  fact,  aren't  these  pretty 
much  the  design  specs  that  characterized  the 
old  Blue  Cross  and  Blue  Shield  plans— pri- 
vate socialism  at  its  best? 

If  your  mind  and  your  soul  do  lead  you  to 
embrace  these  design  specs,  what  sort  of  sys- 
tem might  Incorporate  them?  It  turns  out 
that  there  are  a  great  many  such  systems, 
ranging  all  the  way  from  a  single-payer,  gov- 
ernment-financed system  such  as  Canada's 
to  the  pay-or-play  proposals  now  before  the 
Congress  or  to  the  "managed -care"  scheme 
proposed  by  Professor  Alain  Entboven  of 
Stanford  University  (if  his  scheme  were  ac- 
companied by  the  many  government  regula- 
tions he  calls  for).  Each  of  these  alternative 
systems  could  be  coupled  with  portable, 
community-rated  and  administratively  sim- 
ple Insurance  products. 

What  could  American  business  do  to  move 
our  system  In  the  direction  of  these  design 
specs?  Most  Importantly,  It  might  get  off  Its 
Ideological  horse  that  has  bucked  every  time 
the  word  "government"  or  "taxes"  or  "regu- 
lation" has  been  mentioned  In  the  past.  Let 
us  face  It:  If  health-care  Is  to  be  subject  to 
the  social  ethic  that  wealthy  and/or  healthy 
people  subsidize  poor  and/or  sick  fellow 
Americans,  then  the  redlstrlbutive  or  at 
least  regulatory  hand  of  some  public  col- 
lectivity—the state  or  federal  govemment— 
will  necessarily  be  part  of  the  required  social 
contract. 

Unfortunately,  so  far  America's  business 
executives  have  been  content  merely  to 
naysay  whatever  constructive  proposal  for 
better  health  Insurance  has  been  put  before 
the  nation.  They  have  never  put  on  the  table 
a  constructive  idea  of  their  own.  Instead 
they  now  do  something  quite  Illogical:  they 
proclaim,  out  of  one  side  of  their  mouths, 
that  they  can  discipline  the  health-care  mar- 
ket better  than  could  government,  all  the 
while  whining,  out  of  the  other  side  of  their 
mouths,  that  they  are  the  hapless  victims  of 
a  cost-shift  from  government  (Medicare  and 
Medicaid)  to  business.  How  can  both  propo- 
sitions hold  at  once?  Either  Ameircan  busi- 
ness does  have  the  moxy  to  just  say  "No!" 
when  the  cost-shift  comes  its  way  In  the 
form  of  higher  physician  fees  or  hospital 
prices,  or  It  does  not.  If  It  does  not,  then 
would  this  not  be  a  propitious  time  to  pro- 
fesses structural  Impotence  in  the  health- 
care market  and  ask  the  government  to  keep 
that  market  in  check?  In  any  event,  Ameri- 
ca's business  executvles  really  can't  have  It 
both  ways  much  longer  without  losing  the 
respect  of  health-policy  analysts. 

Will  America's  executives  soon  get  their 
act  together  and  support  a  workable  health- 
Insurance  plan  for  the  nation?  That  remains 
the  S64.000  question.  In  the  meantime,  be  pre- 
pared for  more  unpredictable  and  uncontrol- 
lable Increases  In  your  company's  health  In- 
surance premiums,  and  for  more  strife  In  the 
labor  market,  as  your  company  seeks  to  de- 
flect these  cost  Increases  onto  Its  employees 
(yourself  Included).  I'll  be  here  to  chronical 
your  agony  and.  frtinkly.  I  won't  shed  many 
tears  for  you.  You.  my  friends — or  at  least 
your  bosses,  past  and  present— had  it  all 
coming.  Won't  you  agree? 
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Wednesday.  January  22, 1992 

!OS-LEHTINEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  irv 

horxx  to  have  the  opportunity  to  rec- 

^i.  Rolando  Barrai,  the  host  of  "Barral 

talk  show  whrch  will  be  aired  for  the 

this   month  on  TelemurxJo,   south 

channel  51. 

Hoy"  will  set  the  stage  for  perlorm- 
interviews  with  some  of  our  worids 
social,  politk^al  arxj  religious  personal- 
may  have  an  interesting  or  infomv 
for  the  different  Hispanic  com- 
throughout  our  Nation.  The  first  pro- 
'Barral  Hoy"  will  feature  international 
Chacon  and  the  outspoken  GeraWo 
i  imong  others.  The  objective  of  "Barral 
to  communicate,  inform  and  entertain 
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t}egan  his  professional  career  at 

of    nine    in    Cuba    and    has    now 

42    years    of    artistic    endeavor. 

Througffcut  his  career.   Rolando  Barral   has 

n  a  number  of  leading  roles,  perform- 

television  serial  productions.  He  has 

wilked  in  11   feature  films,  34  theater 

I  )ns  and  over  1,500  hours  of  serial 

dr|ma.  He  has  been  the  host  of  several 

shows  in  Miami,  Puerto  Rico  and  the 

Dominican  Republic.  His  work  and  kjve  for  the 

taken  him  to  Spain,  Venezuela,  Do- 

Republc,  Peru,  Argentina,  Ecuador, 
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Mr.  Barral  has  earned  awards 

recf)gnition  as  "Mr.  Television"  in  Pan- 

Rk:o.  and  Miami;  and  was  named 

Hall  of  Fame  of  the  Association  of 

I  Commentators  of  Art  in  Miami. 

like  to  congratulate  Mr.  Barral  for  his 

outstan(^ng  work  in  the  fiekj  of  entertainment. 

is  a  dedkated  professional,  and  his 

and  love  of  the  arts  is  evkJent  in 

success  and  his  many  accomptish- 

the  field.  I  congratulate  Mr.  Barral  for 

victory— "Barral  Hoy." 


UNITEP  STATES-JAPANESE  TRADE 
RELATIONS 


HON.  DOUG  BEREITER 

OF  NEBRASKA 
HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
V  'ednesday.  January  22. 1992 
Bl  ;REUTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  few 
si  ice  we  last  met  as  a  body,  the  sub- 
in  ernational  trade  has  received  a  corv 
amount  of  attention  in  a  variety  of  fo- 
Geneva,  the  Uruguay  round  of  the 
.  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade,  after 
'  negotiations,  appears  to  be  heading 
s^me  conclusion.  In  Japan,  the  subject 
States-Japanese  trade  relatwns  oc- 
CBnter  stage  in  the   PresidenTs  trip 
d  currently,  in  New  Hampshire,  Re- 
jnd  DerTKwratk;  candidates  for  Prest- 
detjating  their  relative  positions  on 
relations. 
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Nevertheless,  in  all  forums,  the  level  of  de- 
bate over  this  subject  often  involves  a  signifi- 
cant anrxHjnt  of  rtietoric  and  half-truths.  Con- 
sequently, at  a  time  when  political  buzzwords 
such  as  protectionist,  Japan  bashing,  and  fair 
trade  are  used  indiscriminately,  I  would  like  to 
commend  a  recent  article  in  the  Omatia 
WorkJ-Herald  to  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  article  concisely  and  accu- 
rately stresses  that  twth  Detroit's  lack  of  vision 
as  well  as  Japan's  nontariff  ban-iers  fiave  con- 
tributed to  75  percent  of  Japan's  S42  billion 
trade  surplus  with  the  United  States. 

Detroit  Has  a  Formula  for  Sales 

President  Bush  did  what  he  could  for  U.S. 
automakers  during  his  trip  to  Japan.  But 
some  of  Detroit's  problems  must  be  solved  in 
Detroit. 

Executives  of  Ford  and  Chrysler  main- 
tained that  Japan  didn't  make  enough  con- 
cessions when  it  agreed  to  Import  20,000  more 
U.S.  cars  each  year,  to  double  the  volume  of 
auto  parts  purchased  from  U.S.  manufactur- 
ers, relax  inspection  standards  and  boost 
sales  of  other  U.S.  goods. 

Certainly  Japanese  protectionism  hasn't 
helped  the  American  auto  industry  sell  its 
cars  in  Japan.  But  Detroit's  main  problem 
isn't  a  lack  of  sales  in  Japan.  It's  the  fact 
that  the  Big  Three  got  out  of  step  with  the 
demand  for  smaller,  more  fuel-efficient  cars 
in  the  1960s  and  19708.  which  allowed  Imports 
to  command  an  increasing  share  of  the  do- 
mestic market. 

There  also  was  a  perceived  quality  gap. 
But  American  ceo-s  have  closed  that  gap  in 
recent  years.  And  in  some  cases  there  has 
been  a  price  problem.  Years  of  expensive 
union  contracts— auto  workers,  among  other 
things,  even  collect  a  salary  and  benefits 
during  temporary  layoffs— have  made  it 
harder  for  U.S.  cars  to  hold  their  own  in 
Japan. 

Furthermore,  exports  haven't  been  helped 
by  the  fact  that  Detroit  still  hasn't  moved 
the  steering  wheels  of  its  Japanese-bound 
cars  to  the  right  side  of  the  passenger  com- 
partment, as  is  customary  in  Japan. 

Certainly  doing  business  in  Japan  can  be 
difficult.  Japanese  manufacturers  tend  to 
buy  only  fi-om  Japanese  suppliers  even  when 
foreign  products  of  equal  quality  can  be 
bought  at  competitive  prices.  Price  fixing  is 
not  uncommon.  Interlocking  ownerships  of 
distribution  systems  and  retail  outlets  can 
freeze  out  foreign  products. 

Three-quarters  of  Japan's  trade  surplus 
with  the  United  States,  approaching  S42  bil- 
lion. Involves  cars.  Japanese  companies  sell 
about  1.75  million  vehicles  in  the  United 
States  each  year,  while  Japan  imports  35.000. 
About  20,000  of  the  Japanese  cars  are  built  at 
Japanese-owned  factories  in  the  United 
States.  Even  if  Detroit  sold  20.000  more  cars 
in  Japan  this  year  under  the  new  agreement. 
it  wouldn't  have  much  effect  on  the  trade 
imbalance. 

But  Detroit  shouldn't  have  to  sell  cars  by 
negotiation.  It  should  sell  cars  the  way 
Henry  Ford  sold  them— Ford's  basic  formula 
for  success  was  to  build  a  good  product  and 
keep  It  affordable.  The  more  closely  the 
automakers  and  their  unions  follow  that  phi- 
losophy, the  less  they  will  need  the  president 
of  the  United  States  to  go  to  bat  for  them. 
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TESTIMONY  BEFORE  THE  WAYS 
AND  MEANS  COMMITTEE 


HON.  DONALD  J.  PEASE 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  22, 1992 

Mr.  PEASE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  December  17, 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  North  Dakota, 
Byron  Dorgan.  testified  before  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  on  the  state  of  ttie  ecorv 
omy.  He  described  the  futility  of  looking  for  a 
quick  fix  for  our  country's  economic  problems, 
explaining  that  long-term  problems  necessitate 
long-term  solutions. 

Representative  Dorgan  accurately  klentifies 
many  of  the  causes  of  our  cun-ent  problems, 
and  I  think  overall  he  identifies  nnany  of  the 
challenges  confronting  us  today.  His  testimony 
is  worthy  of  consideration  by  all  of  us,  and  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  do  so. 

TESTIMONY  OF  BYRON  L.  DORGAN 

It  could  only  have  been  with  a  healthy 
sense  of  humor  that  the  American  people 
viewed  the  news  of  1991  sandwiched  by  a 
story  early  in  the  year  that  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment had  assumed  ownership  of  the  failed 
junk  bonds  of  the  Taj  Mahal  Casino,  and  by 
the  news  at  the  end  of  the  year  that  Donald 
Trump,  the  mogul  who  built  the  Taj  Mahal 
Casino,  was  invited  to  testify  before  Con- 
gress to  offer  advice  on  how  to  straighten 
out  a  failing  U.S.  economy. 

It  probably  didn't  surprise  anybody  that 
when  Mr.  Trump  testified  before  Congress, 
he  joined  those  apostles  of  change  serving 
here  in  Congress  who  tell  us  that  if  we  will 
just  make  a  few  adjustments  to  our  economy 
things  will  turn  out  just  fine. 

In  this  land  of  Instant  credit,  instant  cof- 
fee. Jiffy  Lube  and  fast  food,  it's  not  surpris- 
ing that  there  are  those  among  us  who  prom- 
ise a  quick  fix  for  everything— even  our  na- 
tional economic  problems.  But  the  truth  is, 
there  isn't  a  magic  potion  that  will  quickly 
and  effectively  solve  America's  serious  eco- 
nomic troubles. 

Our  country  is  suffering  an  economic  de- 
cline from  an  unprecedented  decade  of  public 
sector  neglect  and  private  sector  greed,  and 
it  requires  a  whole  lot  more  than  a  "quick 
fix." 

In  the  public  sector,  the  staggering  federal 
deficits,  an  incompetent  trade  policy,  and 
negligent  regulators  who  allowed  the  finan- 
cial institutions  and  airlines  and  other  key 
industries  to  trek  to  the  edge  of  ruin— all 
have  created  serious,  long-term  problems  for 
our  country. 

In  the  private  sector,  an  orgy  of  greed, 
symbolized  by  hostile  takeovers,  leverage 
buyouts,  and  junk  bonds,  cannibalized  Amer- 
ica's enterprises  at  the  very  time  our  com- 
petitors were  building  better  products  and 
capturing  our  markets. 

Now  we  suffer  a  national  economic  hang- 
over. And  those  who  helped  create  the  brew 
are  telling  us  the  solution  is  to  pass  the  jug. 
Well,  the  sad  truth  is  it's  time  to  sober  up 
and  start  taking  care  of  business. 

The  American  economy  rides  on  a  cushion 
of  confidence.  People  confident  about  the  fu- 
ture, their  jobs,  and  opportunities  for  their 
families  make  decisions  to  buy,  save,  borrow, 
and  Invest.  They  do  the  things  that  help  our 
economy  grow. 

But  people  who  lose  confidence  In  the  fu- 
ture do  just  the  opposite.  They  worry  about 
jobs,  security,  and  they  delay  decisions  to 
buy.  to  invest,  to  borrow,  and  the  economy 


slows  down,  resulting  in  layoffs,  deficits,  and 
economic  decline.  And  confidence  is  further 
eroded.  The  key  is  confidence. 

Almost  no  one  disagrees  that  today  the 
American  people  now  lack  confidence  in  the 
future.  They  believe  our  country  is  off  track 
and  moving  in  the  wrong  direction.  They 
worry  that  the  U.S.  is  losing  its  edge.  They 
see  staggering  public  and  private  debt,  col- 
lapse of  financial  institutions,  a  miserable 
trade  policy,  and  a  President  and  Congress 
unwilling  to  provide  bold  leadership.  The 
question  today  is  what  can  we  do  about  that. 
and  what  will  we  do  about  that? 

Who  has  the  keys  to  the  kingdom  of  eco- 
nomic grrowth?  Are  they  in  some  menu  of 
taxing  and  spending  gimmicks  that  will 
unleash  America's  productivity  once  again?  I 
don't  think  so.  I  think  the  keys  that  open 
America's  future  to  new  opportunity  and 
growth  are  the  same  keys  that  created 
America's  economic  strength  In  the  first 
place.  They  are  timeless  truths,  such  as  pay- 
ing our  bills,  making  the  best  products,  in- 
sisting on  fair  trade.  These  are  the  principles 
that  will  guide  us  to  a  better  future. 

Our  country  has  to  deal  with  its  fundamen- 
tal problems.  First  and  foremost  is  a  crush- 
ing debt  that  erodes  people's  confidence  in 
the  future.  The  federal  debt  is  out  of  control. 
And  private  debt  levels  are  also  dangerous. 
For  a  decade  we  have  been  through  a  denial 
process — denying  there  is  a  problem  when 
the  entire  world  has  seen  our  country  de- 
velop an  addiction  to  debt.  It  is  time  to  look 
that  problem  square  in  the  eye  and  give  the 
American  people  some  confidence  that  we 
are  going  to  do  something  about  it. 

I  recognize  that  it's  a  whole  lot  more  popu- 
lar for  people  to  be  talking  about  reducing 
taxes  than  it  is  to  be  reducing  the  debt  and 
deficits.  But  the  only  way  we  are  going  to  re- 
store confidence  in  the  American  economy  is 
to  demonstrate  to  people  that  the  President 
can  lead  and  the  Congress  will  follow  in  a  di- 
rection that  will  offer  real  progress  in  reduc- 
ing the  federal  deficit. 

Second,  it  is  important  for  us  to  be  encour- 
aging policies  in  the  private  sector  that  pro- 
mote long-term  investment  rather  than 
short-term  investment.  Our  vision  must  ex- 
tend beyond  the  next  quarterly  P&L  state- 
ment. Our  ability  to  compete  in  inter- 
national markets  requires  U.S.  companies  to 
plan  and  invest  for  the  long  term. 

Third,  it's  time  to  stop  the  leveraged 
buyouts,  hostile  takeovers,  and  junk  bond 
fever.  It  is  a  binge  of  speculation  that  is  debt 
driven  and  that  weakens  our  country's  pro- 
duction enterprises. 

Fourth,  Uncle  Sam  ought  to  stop  paying 
everybody  else's  defense  bills.  It's  time  to 
tell  our  allies  to  pay  for  their  own  defense, 
and  we  can  use  the  billions  we  now  spend  to 
reduce  our  deficit  instead. 

Fifth,  we  should  stop  talking  about  tree 
trade  and  start  insisting  in  fair  trade.  We 
can't  win  when  the  rules  are  stacked  against 
us. 

Sixth,  we  should  develop  a  joint  public  sec- 
tor/private sector  initiative  to  make  "Made 
in  America"  a  symbol  of  value  and  quality 
again.  We  will  succeed  when  we  make  the 
best  products  in  the  world. 

Seventh,  we  must  commit  to  building  and 
maintaining  the  finest  education  system  in 
the  world. 

These  steps  require  a  long,  patient  com- 
mitment to  doing  the  right  things  to  make 
America  grow  again  and  make  America  great 
again.  They  require  leadership  and  discipline 
and  they  require  making  a  long-term  com- 
mitment to  this  country's  future. 

These  hearings  have  been  called  to  discuss 
the  general  subject  of  economic  growth.  But. 
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the  testimony  has  included  much  more  than 
that.  There  has  lieen  a  fair  amount  of  discus- 
sion about  the  need  to  do  something  to  re- 
spond to  the  conditions  that  were  created  in 
the  19e0s  in  which  the  rich  got  richer  and 
paid  less  in  taxes  while  the  middle  class  got 
squeezed  with  a  higher  tax  rate.  I  don't  dis- 
agree that  there  Is  a  need  for  some  middle 
income  tax  relief  paid  for  by  the  modest  tax 
increase  in  those  very  upper  income  earners. 

While  the  debate  over  the  capital  gains  tax 
break  has  focused  on  the  proposal  offered  by 
President  Bush  which  truly  would  provide 
the  bulk  of  its  benefits  to  the  very,  very 
wealthy.  I  have  written  and  others  have  pro- 
posed a  capital  gains  tax  cut  that  will  focus 
its  benefits  on  middle  income  taxpayers.  We 
should  seriously  consider  that  approach. 
Those  who  own  a  family  farm  or  a  small 
business,  or  who  save  for  their  kid's  college 
education  should  not  be  paying  a  tax  on  the 
increased  inflation  value  of  their  asset.  My 
proposal  for  a  $200,000  lifetime  bank  of  cap- 
ital gains  income  at  a  lower  tax  rate  is  one 
that  targets  help  to  the  middle  income  fami- 
lies. 

Also,  the  Chairman's  proposal  which  I  have 
co-sponsored  to  provide  a  credit  against  So- 
cial Security  taxes  paid  to  try  to  provide 
some  middle  Income  tax  relief  makes  sense 
to  me.  These  are  the  lypea  of  policies  we  can 
and  should  discuss  to  make  improve  things 
easier  for  the  working  families  who  are  the 
backbone  of  this  country's  economic 
strength. 

But.  notwithstanding  those  policies  which 
I  think  we  should  pursue,  the  long  patient 
work  necessary  to  put  our  country  back  on 
track  requires  a  devotion  to  dealing  with  the 
fundamental  problems  which  £  have  outlined 
earlier  in  this  statement.  Our  country  has  to 
make  some  tough  decisions  if  it  wants  to  re- 
tain its  economic  strength,  and  remain  an 
economic  power.  In  our  history,  whenever 
times  have  been  tough,  its  leaders  have  been 
willing  to  lead,  and  the  American  people 
have  risen  to  the  challenge.  I  am  convinced 
that  we  will  see  that  same  spirit  once  again 
as  we  rededlcate  ourselves  to  the  future  of 
this  country. 


USX  SPEAKS  OUT  ON  TRADE 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  22. 1992 
Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  our  $41  bil- 
lion trade  deficit  with  Japan  gains  greater  put>- 
lic  attention,  nwre  and  more  major  American 
corporate  executives  are  urging  the  United 
States  to  toughen  its  trade  polk;y  with  that 
country.  Charles  A.  Corry,  chairman,  board  of 
directors  and  chief  executive  officer  of  USX 
Corp..  is  one  of  those  individuals  who  has  had 
the  courage  to  speak  out  on  the  issue.  Mr. 
Corry  correctly  observes  that  our  $41  billion 
deficit  with  Japan,  $31  billion  of  whk;h  is  in  the 
automotive  sector,  is  devastating  our  ecorv 
omy.  In  a  recent  letter  to  President  Bush. 
Corry  says,  "Mr.  President,  simply  refuse  to 
permit  the  Japanese  to  import  tt^at  $30  billion 
of  automotive  business  in  1992  and  let  the 
U.S.  industry  satisfy  that  market."  He  con- 
cludes, "We  desperately  need  an  element  of 
self-interest  and  common  sense  injected  in  our 
trade  policies.  What  we  have  bieen  doing  in 
trade  has  been  self-destructive,  and  the  evi- 
dence is  all  around  us — your  leadership  can 
change  it" 
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I  insert  the  text  of  this  letter  for  the  benefit 
of  my  colleagues. 

USX  Corporation, 
Pittsburgh.  PA.  December  13. 1991. 

The  PRESIDENT. 

The  White  House.  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  The  country  has  suf- 
fered an  economic  malaise  for  some  time 
now.  and  much  has  been  written  atiout  what 
needs  to  be  done  to  invigorate  the  economy. 
It  is  clear  that  low  interest  rates  alone  will 
not  do  the  job.  nor.  in  my  opinion,  will  the 
tax  tinkering  now  being  discussed  in  Wash- 
ington. The  tax  proposals  also  pose  budg- 
etary and  other  risks,  and  their  impacts 
would  take  time  to  percolate  through  the 
economy  and  not  provide  the  "quick  fix" 
which  would  be  far  more  worthwhile. 

The  "quick  fix"  to  our  current  economic 
problems  lies  in  our  trade  deficit  with  Japan. 
The  Japanese  this  year  expect  to  extract  $41 
billion  in  wealth  from  the  United  States  via 
our  trade  deficit  about  three  quarters  of  that 
Is  automotive  related.  That  $30  billion  of  def- 
icit is  so  focused  and  concentrated  makes 
the  problem  easier  to  address  and  manage. 
Mr.  President,  simply  refuse  to  permit  the 
Japanese  to  Import  that  $30  billion  of  auto- 
motive business  in  1992  and  let  U.S.  industry 
satisfy  that  market.  If  legislative  support  is 
needed,  I  am  certain  that  Congress  would  be 
no  problem. 

Consider  the  terrific  Impact  that  $30  bil- 
lion of  additional  automotive  manufacturing 
would  have  on  the  economy.  Automobiles  are 
an  extremely  high  value-added  product  that 
cuts  across  the  U.S.  industrial  economy  like 
no  other  product.  Large  quantities  of  plas- 
tics, electronics,  steel,  aluminum,  rubber, 
glass,  and  fabric  are  involved  in  its  manufac- 
ture. Such  an  injection  of  business  would 
have  a  quick  and  dramatic  impact  on  our  in- 
dustrial activity.  For  their  part,  the  Japa- 
nese would  have  to  content  themselves  with 
a  $10  billion  trade  surplus  in  1992  instead  of 
the  $40  billion  to  which  they  have  become  ac- 
customed. The  transfer  of  this  enormous  in- 
dustrial activity  fl-om  the  Japanese  economy 
to  our  own  would  have  no  domestic  political 
downside,  and  your  resolute  trade  leadership 
would  be  uniformly  applauded. 

A  vigorous  economy  requires  healthy  con- 
sumers. Our  trade  practices  over  the  past 
decade  have  devastated  the  U.S.  manufactur- 
ing sector,  and  we  have,  therefore,  lost  a 
large  portion  of  the  best  jobs  in  our  econ- 
omy. These  were  the  jotm  that  made  the 
American  factory  worker  the  envy  of  his 
peers  around  the  world.  These  were  the  jobs 
that  enabled  a  person  to  own  a  home  and  a 
car.  educate  his  children,  take  vacations, 
and  in  short,  be  a  good  consumer.  Yes.  we 
have  created  many  new  jobs— in  health  care. 
in  shopping  centers,  and  in  hotels  and  res- 
taurants, but  these  are  not  the  jobs  that  a 
family  can  build  a  life  around.  Walk  through 
a  shopping  mall  and  see  all  the  "help  want- 
ed" signs  and  on  the  same  day  read  the  press 
report  of  another  major  corporation  elimi- 
nating good  jobs.  What  has  happened  seems 
obvious  everywhere  but  in  Washington.  Now. 
two  jobs  are  required  In  a  family  to  provide 
the  standard  of  living  that  one  job  provided 
years  ago.  We  are  speaking  today  about  the 
next  generation  not  living  as  well  as  their 
parents.  You  can  be  sure,  Mr.  President,  that 
is  not  being  said  today  in  Japan  or  Korea 
where  our  trade  policies  have  created  tre- 
mendous wealth  and  prosperity. 

The  cumulative  trade  deficit  over  the  past 
decade  totals  $1  trillion;  about  half,  $480  bil- 
lion, has  gone  to  Japan.  Isn't  ten  years  of  ex- 
perience and  $1  trillion  in  damage  sufficient 
and  convincing  evidence  that  our  trade  poll- 
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not  worked  well  for  Americans, 
record,  why  not  try  something  dif- 
Sfour  leadership  is  urgently  needed, 
nation's  standard  of  living  is  at  stake, 
businessman  with  over  thirty  years 
domestic  and  international  business  expe- 
know  of  what  I  speak,  and  I  would 
to    offer    you    advice    on    a 
nonbustiess  matter.  We  desperately  need  an 
of  self-interest  and  common  sense 
in  our  trade  policies.  What  we  have 
doing  in  trade  has  been  self-destructive, 
evidence  is  all  around  us— your  lead- 
change  it. 
you  for  your  patience.  If  you  believe 
discussion  of  the  point  of  my  letter 
constructive.  I  would  be  pleased  to 
nlyself  available  to  you  or  your  staff. 
Y4ur8  very  truly, 

C.A.  Corky. 
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SMALL  CAPITAL  GAESI— ONE 
BIG  TAX 


HON.  eni  ARCHER 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  TfcE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
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Vednesday,  January  22, 1992 

A  )CHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  following  ar- 

recf  ntly  published  in  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 

for  itself.  I  hope  my  colleagues 

try  to  paint  the  false  picture  that  a 

in  the  capital  gains  rate  will  only 

rich"  will  first  consider  those,  simi- 

Walker  arxJ  his  family,  who  woukj 

take  economic  risks  but  choose  not 

of  counterproductive  tax  policies. 
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(By  George  W.  Walker  UI) 
I  had  leard  the  arguments  in  favor  of  a  re- 
duction in  America's  capital-gains  tax.  But 
why  she  ild  people  like  me.  who  work  in  edu- 
cation; or  people  like  my  neighbor  the 
plumbei ;  or  the  electrician  I  know;  or  the 
guy  wh(  runs  the  local  carpet  store;  or  that 
nice  yoi  ng  kid  who  works  as  a  clerk  at  the 
home  Ir  iprovement  center — why  should  any 
of  us  be  in  favor  of  a  "trickle  down"  tax  re- 
form to  Denefit  "the  rich"? 

I.  for  one,  couldn't  make  up  my  mind. 
Then  m  ■  wife  and  I  bought  a  house,  a  weath- 
ered an  [  abandoned  old  domicile  in  a  nice 
neighbofhood.  We  didn't  want  to  live  there; 
saw  an  opportunity  to  refurbish  a 
home  and  sell  it  for  a  modest  prof- 
■etically,  we  took  one  of  the  greatest 
all.  We  secured  a  home-equity  loan 
mily  residence  and  used  the  money 

a  "handy-man's  special." 
convinced  that  it  would  be  a  great 
our  four  children.  Even  the  10-year 
right    alongside    us:    washing, 
scraping  wallpaper,  priming,  sand- 
sawing  wood,   knocking  out 
( limbing   ladders,    installing   siding, 
lown  carpets.  And  more. 

t  do  our  own  plumbing  or  elec- 

wtrk.  We  hired  that  neighbor  who's  a 

and  that  fine  man  who  had  done 

el4ctrlcal  work  around  our  own  home  a 

years  ago.  We  were  on  a  first-name 

all  the  folks  at  the  lumber  store 

home  improvement  center.  We  were 

or  three  times  a  week  for  month 

mdnth.  spending  money  to  turn  this  ne- 

3ld  structure  into  a  gracious,  invit- 


woi  ked 


pal  ating. 


diln 


tr  quented  the  fabric  store  (my  wife 
i  aV  the  curtains)  and  the  building  store 
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(vinyl  siding).  We  spent  more  money  at  the 
pizza  shop  (no  time  to  cook),  and  they  even 
began  to  recognize  us  at  the  drug  store  (ban- 
dages and  liniment). 

"But,"  I  said  confidently  to  my  wife,  "it 
will  all  be  worth  it  after  the  house  is  sold, 
when  we  take  the  kids  into  one  of  those  pri- 
vate rooms  at  the  bank  and  I  count  out  our 
profit  for  them  to  see  in  real  cash,  before  we 
deposit  it.  'This,'  I  will  tell  them,  'is  what 
America's  economic  system  Is  all  about.  If 
you're  willing  to  take  a  reasonable  risk  and 
work  hard,  you  may  reap  a  financial  reward 
that  makes  the  whole  adventure  worth- 
while!'" 

A  funny  thing  happened  on  the  way  to  the 
bank.  I  stopped  in  to  see  our  accountant. 
"Congratulations  on  your  profit,"  he  said. 
"But  remember  that  today's  capital-gains 
tax  is  the  same  as  your  28%  personal  income 
tax.  And  as  a  resident  of  New  York  state, 
you'll  need  to  add  on  7%  in  state  taxes.  So 
whatever  your  gross  profit,  be  sure  to  set 
aside  35%  for  taxes." 

We'd  found  a  buyer  willing  to  pay  $60,000. 
We'd  thought  that  would  let  us  reach  our 
goal  of  making  about  S6,000  on  this  venture. 
But  deducting  35%  of  that  would  leave  us 
with  a  net  profit  of  $3,900.  Our  very  conserv- 
ative estimate  Is  that  the  combined  lat>or  of 
all  the  family  members  who  worked  on  this 
project  totaled  1.200  hours.  That  means  that 
after  the  capital-gains  tax  is  paid,  we  netted 
about  $3.25  per  hour.  We  would  have  earned 
more  standing  at  a  cash  register  repeating 
the  words  "Paper  or  plastic?" 

Will  we  try  a  venture  like  this  again?  I 
doubt  it.  And  if  the  capital-gains  tax  bite 
discourages  us  from  trying  it  again,  that 
means  we  won't  be  hiring  the  plumber  and 
the  electrician;  we  won't  be  visiting  the  fab- 
ric and  carpet  stores;  we  won't  be  making 
home  equity  loan  payments  to  our  hungry 
local  bank;  we  won't  be  writing  checks  that 
help  pay  the  salary  of  the  nice  young  man  at 
the  home  improvement  center. 

I'm  not  rich.  But  what  if  I  were?  Then,  in- 
stead of  fixing  up  one  old  relic,  maybe  I'd  be 
building  an  entire  housing  development. 
Mayl)e  I'd  be  buying  tens  of  thousands  of 
yards  of  carpet.  Maybe  I'd  be  hiring  scores  of 
skilled  laborers.  Maybe  I'd  be  pumping  more 
money  into  more  corners  of  my  community 
and  the  economy  than  I  can  even  imagine. 

A  tax  break  for  the  rich?  So  what?  Scrooge 
McDuck.  my  children  tell  me.  puts  his 
money  in  a  bin  and  swims  in  it.  But  there's 
evidence  that  most  rich  people  don't  do  that. 
They  spend  their  money.  They  invest  it.  risk 
it.  try  to  get  it  to  work  for  them  so  that  it 
will  grow.  But  that's  hard  to  do  without  hir- 
ing people,  buying  materials  and  supplies, 
and  spending  in  a  multitude  of  other  ways 
and  places. 

There's  talk  that  a  cut  in  the  capital-gains 
tax  just  might  make  it  through  Congress  be- 
fore long.  That'll  be  too  late  for  us.  We're 
tired  and  a  little  discouraged  right  now.  But 
maybe  a  few  people  who  aren't  "rich"  will 
read  this  article  and  then  tell  their  legisla- 
tors they  want  that  capital-gains  tax  cut. 

It's  not  that  we  care  about  "the  rich."  We 
promise  that  we'll  continue  to  envy  them 
and  resent  them.  Still,  let  that  tax  cut  go 
through.  America  could  use  the  jobs  *  *  * 
and  the  prosperity. 

(Mr.  Walker  is  dean  of  students  at  Genesee 
Community  College.  Batavia.  New  York.) 
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A  SPECIAL  THANKS  TO  OUR 
DEPARTING  PAGES 


HON.  ROMANO  L  MAZZOU 

OF  KENTUCKY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  22, 1992 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  express  my  personal 
appreciation  and  gratitude  to  all  the  departing 
Pages  wfio  have  served  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives during  the  fall  of  1991.  I  am  sure 
my  sentiments  echo  those  of  all  Members  of 
the  House.  There  is  little  doubt  that  the  effort 
and  dedication  of  these  young  people  from  all 
over  the  country  contribute  to  the  efficient  arxj 
effective  operation  of  tfie  House  of  Represent- 
atives. 

In  particular,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
congratulate  April  Patterson,  from  my  home 
district  of  Louisville,  K'V.  I  had  the  privilege  of 
sponsoring  April  this  term,  and  I  commend  her 
not  only  for  her  academic  prowess,  but  for  her 
cheerful  demeanor  which  always  brightened 
the  day  for  me  and  my  staff. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  all  know  that  the  job  of  a 
congressional  Page  requires  long  hours,  as 
well  as  the  ability  to  baiarx^e  educational  and 
work  responsibilities.  But  these  young  people 
were  selected  for  the  Page  program  on  the 
basis  of  their  academic  ability  and  their  per- 
sonal maturity.  It  is  not  surprising  then,  that 
they  should  do  such  an  outstanding  job  for  the 
House.  They  represent  some  of  the  finest 
young  people  that  our  Nation  has  to  offer. 

The  Pages  arrived  in  September  1991  and 
will  complete  their  service  on  January  24, 
1992.  Over  the  course  of  these  few  nronths 
they  have  had  the  unique  opportunity  to  learn 
atx>ut  their  Qovemment,  different  people,  a 
different  city,  and  themselves.  As  these  Pages 
leave  Washington,  I  am  confident  that  they  will 
take  with  them  an  experience  which  will  en- 
hance their  academic  and  personal  develop- 
ment in  the  years  ahead.  The  departing  Pages 
are: 

Departing  Pages  For  Fall  1991-92 

Abbott,  Lucy;  Abdul-Hadi.  Roni;  Biltekoff. 
Leslie;  Campbell.  Lindsay;  Clester.  Alisha; 
Connors.  Michael;  Creeden.  Kelly; 
Demetriou.  Michael;  Oesai.  Sonal;  Dinusson, 
John;  Dooley.  Sean;  Eckstrom.  Kevin; 
Elchhorn,  Heidi;  Flahive.  Julie;  Floyd,  Bryn; 
Froehlich.  Michael;  Goldwasser.  Emily; 
Hauselt.  Margaret;  Hinze.  Jonathan;  Hoff. 
Christopher;  Hooks.  Stacy;  Humphreys. 
Desiree;  lacomino,  Thea:  Just.  Nathan. 

Kelley.  Paul;  Margolis.  Michael;  McCoy, 
Robyn;  Musser,  Fritz;  Paige,  Mark;  Patter- 
son. April;  Pfaff.  Kelly;  Reed.  Christopher; 
Riley.  Jade;  Romansky.  Michael;  Rothman. 
Meg;  Shamblin.  Claire;  Smith.  Keysha; 
Sontag.  Rachel;  Steele.  Dax;  Taylor.  Tyson; 
Thompson.  Matthew;  Tompkins.  Samantha; 
Turnbull.  Amy;  van  der  Walde.  Lambert; 
Vasquez.  Brandon;  Ward.  Laura. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me 
in  extending  a  warm  "thank  you"  to  this  distin- 
guished group  of  young  people  for  their  dedi- 
cation and  great  work. 


TRIBUTE  TO  COMMEMORATE 
UKRAINIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 


HON.  DAVID  L  BONIOR 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  22, 1992 

Mr.  BONIOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  Wednesday, 
January  22,  1992  is  a  day  that  signals  for 
Ukrainians  arourxj  the  worid,  and  certainly  in 
Michigan's  12th  Congressional  District,  the 
end  of  a  long,  painful  struggle  for  an  inde- 
pendent Ukraine.  The  hearts  and  souls  of 
Ukrainians  everywhere  now  overflow  with  ttie 
glorious  realization  of  freedom  and  denxx- 
racy. 

For  almost  the  entire  20th  century,  the 
Ukrainian  people  have  struggled  to  shed 
themselves  of  a  government  brutally  imposed 
from  above.  Russian  invaders  relentlessly  as- 
sailed Ukrainian  heritage  and  continuously 
sought  to  crush  Ukrainian  identity  and  wipe 
the  existence  of  Ukrainian  culture  off  the  face 
of  the  Earth. 

Yet  try  as  they  might,  the  Soviets  could  not 
crush  the  religious,  social,  and  cultural  identity 
of  the  Ukrainian  people  nor  their  yearning  to 
be  free  and  irxiependent  once  again.  And  is 
August  1991,  the  Ukrainian  people  cast  away 
the  chains  of  repression  and  demonstrated  to 
the  world  that  the  spirit  of  freedom  is  a  far 
more  powerful  and  compelling  force  than  is 
the  philosophy  of  fear  and  intimidation. 

Today,  the  future  of  Ukraine  rests  firmly  in 
the  hancis  of  the  Ukrainian  people.  Yet  at  the 
same  time,  we  must  remember  that  the  sac- 
rifices of  the  past  cannot  be  bartered  for  the 
promises  of  the  future.  As  Ukraine  stands 
ready  to  assume  its  rightful  place  among  the 
free  nations  of  the  world  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  work  to  be  (jone  and  a  great  many  chal- 
lenges to  overcome. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  Ukrainian  American,  I  am 
deeply  proud  of  my  heritage  and  my  people. 
For  all  of  us,  January  22  will  always  signify  a 
very  special  day.  On  this  day  we  pause  to 
think  of  the  valiant  struggle  for  independence 
ttiat  has  now  won  a  future  of  promise  arvj 
possibility  for  the  people  of  Ukraine. 


SAL'VTJCCI'S  VISION 


HON.  BARNEY  FRANK 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  22, 1992 

Mr.  FRANK  of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Speaker, 
one  of  the  nx}st  talented,  dedicated  and  suc- 
cessful public  sen/ants  that  I  have  known  is 
Fred  Salvucci,  who  I  met  when  we  first  wori<ed 
for  Mayor  Kevin  White  in  1968.  Fred  Salvucci 
has  been  a  pioneer  in  making  urban  transpor- 
tation policy  more  civilized.  Fred  Salvucci 
brought  together  his  professional  expertise  in 
the  fleld  of  transportation  with  a  full  under- 
starxjing  of  the  rich  texture  of  urtian  life  and  a 
first-rate  set  of  values.  He  has  nx)re  than  any 
other  individual  transformed  transportation  pol- 
icy in  Massachusetts  in  the  direction  of  t>oth 
efficierKy  and  hun^nity,  and  we  are  deeply  in 
his  debt.  I  was  delighted  that  the  Boston 
Globe  recently  chose  to  call  attention  to  a 
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great  debt  we  in  the  greater  Boston  area  owe 
to  Fred  Salvucci  and  I  ask  that  \ha[  editorial 
be  printed  here. 

Salvucci's  Vision 

The  hands  at  the  control  levers  are  those 
of  someone  else,  but  the  start  of  visible  con- 
struction activity  on  the  Central  Artery/ 
third  harbor  tunnel  project  is  a  tribute  to 
the  vision  and  perseverance  of  former  state 
Transportation  Secretary  Fred  Salvucci. 

Now  at  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology—an academic  semi-retirement  for  a 
person  of  his  aggressive  work  habits— 
Salvucci  brought  the  project  from  a  figment 
of  a  planner's  imagination  to  the  concrete 
reality  of  construction  before  leaving  office 
with  the  change  of  administrations  a  year 
ago. 

It  may  have  been  Salvucci's  major  achieve- 
ment, shortly  after  former  Gov.  Dukakis  was 
returned  to  office  in  November  1982,  to  blend 
together  what  until  then  had  been  seen  as 
separate  projects  that  were  competing  with 
each  other  for  political  and  funding  support. 

Salvucci  realized  that  the  two  projects — 
depression  of  the  Central  Artery  and  con- 
struction of  a  third  harbor  Tunnel— made 
more  sense  together  than  either  one  did  by 
itself.  As  the  combined  project  appears  now 
in  scale  models  and  on  maps,  its  benefits 
seem  so  obvious  as  to  make  it  difficult  to 
imagine  either  one  existing  without  the 
other. 

But  that  was  Salvucci's  doing — even  if  it 
took  a  half-dozen  years  to  convince  State 
House  politicians.  East  Boston  community 
activists  and  downtown  business  leaders.  He 
was  fortunate  that  an  early  convert  to  the 
sense  of  that  vision  was  former  House  Speak- 
er Thomas  P.  O'Neill,  who  had  to  bear  par- 
tisan gibes  at  "Tip's  tunnel"  but  came 
through  with  the  necessary  federal  funding. 

Salvucci's  name  is  unlikely  to  emblazon 
any  roadway  overpass  or  tunnel  abutment 
along  the  path  of  the  Central  Artery  and  the 
third  harbor  tunnel,  but  without  him  there 
probably  would  be  no  overpass  or  tunnels  to 
put  someone  else's  name  on. 


FRIENDS  AND  FAMILY  HONOR  THE 
REV.  MARTIN  N.  ANORGA 


HON.  lEANA  ROS-LEHTINEN 

OF  FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  22, 1992 

Ms.  ROS-LEHTINEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  recognize  the  Reverend  Martin  N. 
Aiiorga  for  his  commitment  and  dedication  to 
the  members  of  our  community  during  his  ten- 
ure as  pastor  of  the  First  Hispanic  Pres- 
byterian Church  of  Miami  and  director  of  La 
Progresiva  Presbyterian  School. 

The  Reverend  Ariorga  has  earned  the  re- 
spect of  his  congregation  arxJ  his  school  as 
well  as  that  of  all  throughout  the  community 
through  his  devotion  and  patience,  as  well  as 
his  decision  to  stand  for  the  high  moral  values 
of  the  young  people  of  our  community. 

For  30  years  the  Reverend  Ariorga's  pres- 
ence in  our  community  has  t>een  an  inspira- 
tion to  us  all.  He  has  worked  as  the  head  of 
the  First  Hispanic  Presbyterian  Church  and  La 
Progresiva  Presbyterian  School  for  28  cor>- 
secutive  years.  His  work  has  reached  many 
and  he  has  gone  atx}ve  and  t>eyorKJ  the  call 
of  duty  in  his  attempt  to  realize  his  aspirations. 
He  has  set  no  limits  or  boundaries  in  what  he 
strives  to  accomplish  daily. 
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A  group  of  the  reverend's  friends  and  famMy 
joined  to  honor  his  work  of  nearly  30  years. 
On  January  11,  1992,  Reverend  Ahorga  was 
honored  at  tfie  Coconut  Grove  Convention 
Center  in  Miami. 

I  woukJ  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  corv 
gratulate  Rev.  Martin  N.  Ariorga  for  his  never- 
ending  dedication  and  service  to  the  many  in- 
dividuals he  has  reached.  His  sense  of  dedi- 
cation to  the  spiritual  values  whnh  are  the 
core  of  our  existence  is  hard  to  match.  The 
Lord  has  guided  Rev.  Ariorga  throughout  ttie 
many  turns  of  his  life  and  this  strong  devotion 
to  God  has  inspired  Rev.  Ariorga  to  lead  his 
delegation  to  perform  good  work  for  ttw  entire 
community. 

May  Vhe  Lord  continue  to  bless  Rev.  Ariorga 
arxJ  his  family. 


NATION  CELEBRATES  THE  BILL 
OF  RIGHTS 


HON.  GEORGE  (BUDDY)  DARDEN 

OF  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Wednesday,  January  22, 1992 

Mr.  DARDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  December 
15,  1991,  our  Nation  celebrated  the  bicenten- 
nial anniversary  of  tfie  implementation  of  tfie 
Bill  of  Rigfits  to  tfie  Constitution  of  tfie  United 
States. 

Described  by  former  Supreme  Court  Justice 
Warren  E.  Burger  as  the  horse  power  and  the 
fiamess  respectively,  tfie  Constitution  and  the 
Bill  of  Rigfits  serve  as  tfie  tjacktxine  of  our  na- 
tional Identity.  With  these  (jocuments,  one  can 
chart  the  Great  American  Story — our  200- 
year-okj  quest  for  tfie  kjeals  of  liberty,  justice, 
and  equality. 

We  were  the  first  people  to  found  our  Nation 
on  tfie  basis  of  individual  rights.  Accordingly, 
our  Bill  of  Rights  is  not  a  rigkj  blueprint  of 
rules,  but  serves  to  represent  fundamental  val- 
ues. 

In  honor  of  tfie  bicentennial  celetiration  of 
the  ratification  of  tfie  Bill  of  Rights,  Dr.  Fkjyd 
Roebuck,  pastor  of  First  Baptist  Church  of 
Rome,  GA,  wrote  a  most  interesting  editorial 
for  tfie  Rome  News-Tribune  and  addressed 
the  subject  of  first  amendment  rights.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  wouki  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  share  Dr.  Roebuck's  artrcle  with  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  at  this  time. 

Vftal  Freedoms  are  in  It— and  Other 

Things  Aren't  in  It 

(By  Rev.  Floyd  Roebuck) 

Imagine  the  scene  if  you  can.  It  is  a  rel- 
atively small  room,  crowded  with 
overdressed,  perspiring,  at  times  rowdy  men. 
They  are  a  diverse  group,  having  come  from 
all  over  this  new  country. 

They  are  rich  and  poor,  learned  and  unlet- 
tered, lawyers,  merchants,  farmers  and  much 
more.  By  nature  they  are  fiercely  independ- 
ent and  have  only  recently  broken  their 
long-standing  emotional  and  political  ties 
with  the  countries  of  their  roots. 

Now  they  are  making  an  honest  effort  to 
give  shape  to  shadows  and  bring  into  being  a 
satisfactory  government.  Vigorously  shaking 
their  wigged  heads,  and  dramatically  point- 
ing accusing  fingers  at  one  another,  they 
hammer  out  a  political  compromise  which 
will  hopefully  make  the  already  written  Con- 
stitution palatable  to  the  former  colonies. 
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comes  into  bein^  is  a  dozen  amend- 

(  inly  10  of  which  will  be  later  ratifled 

states),  the  product  of  hard-fought 

b  ittles.  It  is  an  amazing  and  a  fortu- 

lurable  document  which  specifically 

fundamental  rights  and  freedoms 

by  every  citizen,  while  limiting  the 

powers  of  the  Congress. 

treasured  and  prized  piece  of  legisla- 

baled  in  P<u^  on  biblical  foundations,  as 

being  drawn  from  the  finest  of  an- 

cltrllizations.  and  reflecting  at  times 

flrn  ly  held  views  of  some  of  the  nation's 

Ipitriarchs." 

so  a  document  seldom  actually  read 

oft^  misquoted,  either  because  of  unfa- 

with  it,  or  from  a  deliberate  at- 

discredlt  or  bend  it.  We  emphasize 

we  like  and  conveniently  overlook 

v^ich   do   not   support   our   personal 
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w-abiding  citizens  are  hardly  aware 
of  the  provisions,  for  a  majority  of 
primarily  with  criminal-justice  is- 
the  other  hand,  at  least  a  couple  of 
ai^endments  are  an  integral  part  of  all 
every  day. 
certainly  will  make  no  claim  that  in  a 
I  can  settle  all  the  arguments 
amendments,  often  debated  in 
of  judicial  chambers,  but  I  will  ex- 
opinions, 
ight"  which  concerns  me  most  is  the 
and  that  particular  part  of  it  which 
freedom  of  religion  and  freedom  of 
i;ertalnly  this  is  of  primary  Impor- 
absolutely  essential  in  a  free  soci- 
ours. 
Problims   arise    when    persons    (including 
administrators)  misinterpret  the 
meaning.  What  the  First  Amend- 
n^ds  is  to  be  understood  in  the  con- 
persons  fleeing  the  despicable  tyr- 
state  churches  In  Europe.  They  had 
witnessed     the    negative     con- 
of  the  merging  of  civil  and  reli- 
ai^thority.  They  had  seen  the  abuses  of 
felt  the   painful   sting  of  being 
support  churches,  institutions  and 
which  they  did  not  approve.  So  now 
ha^e  insisted  that  the  government  shall 
In  matters  of  religion, 
fainous  "establishment"  clause  clearly 
t  lat  there  shall  be  no  favored  state 
or  denomination).  Or  to  say  it  dif- 
there  Is  to  be  no  "official  religion" 
c|)untry. 

this  ran  contrary  to  practice,  for 
time  or  another,  12  of  the  original  13 
had  a  "state  church."  In  1639,  Roger 
,  an  early  crusader  on  this  subject, 
l^een  run  out  of  existing  cities,  fled  to 
area  In  Rhode  Island,  estab- 
city    (Providence),    and    laid    the 
groundwbrk    for   a   denomination    (Baptist). 
Sep  iration  views  he  espoused  were  not 
e  to  those  currently  in  charge  of 
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of  the  First  Amendment,  150  years 
strongly  supported  Williams'  clearly 
articula  ed  position  and  wrote  in  the  guaran- 
tee that  in  this  new  nation,  the  state  and 
the  chui  ch  would  be  forever  separate.  They 
intendec  that  no  religious  group  or  denomi- 
nation 1  rould  have  undue  influence  on  the 
governn  ent.  nor  the  government  on  any  reli- 
gious gr  lup  or  denomination.  There  would  be 
no  favoi  Bd  religious  party  or  denomination. 
Religiou  i  groups  would  not  be  usable  for  po- 
litical pi  irposes. 

The  0  her  part  of  that  first  section  says 
that  the  le  citizens  will  "not  be  prohibited  in 
the  free  exercise"  of  their  religious  beliefs. 
The  goT  ernment  is  neutral,  not  atheistic. 
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"In  God  We  Trust"  would  become  our  motto 
and  would  find  its  way  onto  our  currency. 
"Under  God"  would  be  deliberately  added  to 
the  Pledge  of  Allegiance.  It  isn't  that  God  is 
to  be  "gonged."  or  religious  values  elimi- 
nated. Rather,  those  who  live  in  this  country 
will  be  free  to  worship  when,  where  and  how 
they  choose,  without  any  interference  ftom 
the  government.  While  the  state  shall  not 
favor  any  denomination  or  religious  body,  it 
shall  never  make  any  effort  to  prevent  the 
free  practice  of  one's  religious  convictions. 

The  freedom  of  speech  and  the  press  provi- 
sion, while  precious  of  the  people,  has  also 
been  distorted,  perverted  and  used  as  an  ex- 
cuse for  all  kinds  of  fllth.  pornography  and 
other  obscenities.  Our  forefathers  would 
blush  in  their  graves  if  they  were  able  to  see 
what  despicable  caricatures  certain  persons 
have  made  of  their  serious  attempts  at  pro- 
tecting citizens  from  those  who  would  limit 
or  restrict  the  free  flow  of  truthful  informa- 
tion. In  no  way  does  the  Bill  of  Rights  per- 
mit me  to  say  anything  I  wish,  write  or  pub- 
lish anything  I  may  want  to. 

In  my  opinion,  it  was  an  attempt  to  deter- 
mine that  the  government  would  not  control 
or  manage  information  distributed  to  the 
citizenry.  The  people  have  a  right  to  know 
the  truth,  for  the  truth  can  make  them  free. 
The  prelude  to  all  tyrannical  governments  is 
the  gaining  control  of  communications  In 
those  affected  nations.  That  is  plainly  pro- 
hibited here. 

So.  on  this  200th  anniversary  of  the  ratifi- 
cation of  the  Bill  of  Rights,  it  is  time  to  call 
attention  to  the  significance  of  the  docu- 
ment, and  to  warn  against  taking  it  for 
granted  and  the  abuse  and  perversion  of  such 
magnificent  rights. 

Happy  anniversary! 


FROM  THE  CONGRESS  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES  TO  IRVING 
DEAN,  SR.:  HAPPY  BIRTHDAY! 


HON.  GERALD  B.H.  SOLOMON 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  22, 1992 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  them 
quiet  American  heroes.  They  (Jon't  ask  a  thing 
of  their  government.  They  hardly  ever  get  their 
names  in  the  papers. 

But  they  are  the  salt  of  the  earth. 

All  they  do  is  wor1<  hard,  pay  taxes,  obey 
the  laws,  and  raise  families.  And  that's  plenty. 
But  in  the  prcx:ess  they  always  leave  some- 
thing l)ehind.  They  always  leave  their  commu- 
nities a  little  better  than  they  found  it.  I'd  like 
to  talk  to  you  atK)ut  one  of  those  quiet  Amer- 
ican heroes  today. 

His  name  is  Irving  Dean,  Sr.  of  Queensbury, 
NY.  He's  going  to  be  80  years  young  on  Feb- 
ruary 6. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  can  rememtser  when  I  first 
ran  for  town  councilman  over  25  years  ago.  I 
campaigned  heavily  in  the  West  Glens  Falls 
area  of  Queensbury.  One  of  the  landmarks 
there  was  the  grocery  store  Mr.  Dean  ran  until 
a  few  years  ago  with  his  late,  t>eloved  wife 
Mary  on  a  full-time  basis  after  finishing  20 
years  with  Sandy  Hill  Corp.  I'll  always  have 
warm  memories  of  that  grtxery  store,  because 
it  will  always  be  connected  in  my  mind  with 
the  t>eginning  of  my  public  life. 

And  thiere's  another  reason  I'll  always  have 
a  warm  regard  for  Irv  Dean,  Sr.  He's  a  World 
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War  II  veteran,  and  you  all  know  how  special 
that  makes  him  in  my  eyes.  Mr.  Dean  earned 
a  Purple  Heart  while  serving  with  the  U.S. 
Army  in  North  Africa  and  Italy,  and  rose  to  the 
rank  of  sergeant. 

A  native  of  the  Saratoga  County  town  of 
Corinth,  Mr.  Dean  spent  the  45  years  in  West 
Glens  Falls.  He  and  Mary  raised  six  chikjren, 
one  of  whom,  Irv,  Jr.,  has  been  a  highly  re- 
spected newsman  in  the  area  as  long  as  I've 
been  in  publk:  life.  The  Dean  children  have 
produced  28  grarxjchildren  at  last  count,  and 
a  growing  number  of  great  grandchildren. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  large  family  will  be  honor- 
ing Mr.  Dean  with  a  special  birttxJay  party  on 
Saturday,  February  1 .  Let  us  rise  and  pay  our 
own  special  tritxjte  to  Mr.  Irving  Dean,  Sr.,  one 
of  my  quiet  American  heroes. 


REQUEST  ACTION  TO  CORRECT 
OVERPAYMENT  OF  CUSTOMS  DUTY 


HON.  JOHN  J.  LAFALCE 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  22,  1992 

Mr.  LaFALCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  re- 
introducing legislation  to  provide  relief  for  my 
constituent,  Noco  Energy  Ckjrp.  of  Tona- 
wanda,  NY,  who  overpakd  a  customs  duty  by 
SI  8,687.61  in  December  1985.  At  that  time, 
Noco  Energy  Corp.  imported  1.6  million  gal- 
lons of  fuel  oil  from  Gulf  Canada  Limited. 
However,  a  mathematical  error  occurred  when 
the  customs  duty  was  calculated.  Instead  of 
multiplying  the  quantity  of  oil  in  gallons  by 
$.00125,  which  was  the  appropriate  customs 
duty,  the  quantity  was  multiplied  by  S.0125. 
The  misplacement  of  this  crucial  decimal  point 
resulted  in  Noco  Energy  Corp.  t>eing  over- 
charged in  excess  of  $18,000. 

Unfortunately,  the  error  was  not  discovered 
until  the  statute  of  limitations  for  seeking  relief 
from  the  Customs  Service  had  already  ex- 
pired. Therefore,  the  only  recourse  now  avail- 
able to  Noco  Energy  Corp.  is  to  reliquidate  the 
appropriate  customs  entry  and,  if  appropriate, 
to  refund  the  duty.  I  am  reintroducing  such 
legislation  today  and  ask  for  the  support  of 
Members  to  correct  this  error,  which  for  the 
past  several  years  has  been  an  unnecessary 
expense  for  Noco  Energy  Corp.  This  action  is 
only  just  since  the  U.S.  Treasury  Department, 
as  a  result  of  an  error,  received  this  overpay- 
ment which  it  is  not  entitled  to  by  law. 


TRIBUTE  TO  STEVE  SMITH 


HON.  MERVYN  M.  DYMALLY 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Wednesday,  January  22, 1992 

Mr.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  great 
pleasure  that  I  rise  today  to  commend  Steve 
Smith,  a  corporate  vice  president  and  general 
manager  of  Northrop's  Aircraft  Division  who 
has  just  retired  after  serving  the  Northrop 
Corp.  and  his  country  since  1955. 

Prior  to  his  current  position,  Mr.  Smith  was 
program  manager  of  the  YF-23  Advanced 
Tactical  Fighter  Program,  a  program  he  marv 
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aged  since  1986  when  Northrop  was  awarded 
an  Air  Force  contract  for  two  prototype  aircraft. 

As  a  good  friend  I  have  had  the  (spportunity 
to  see  first  hand  how  Steve  had  advanced 
through  tt>e  corporate  ladder,  attaining  posi- 
tions of  responsibility  within  Northrop.  He  has 
hekj  a  wide  range  of  technical  and  program 
management  positions  at  Northrop  since  he 
joined  the  company  in  1955,  including  vice 
president  of  the  F-20  Tigershartt  program  and 
vk:e  president  of  engineering  arid  advanced 
development  Mr.  Smith's  commitment  and 
success  led  to  spanning  the  range  of  major 
aircraft  programs  and  included  his  involvement 
in  tfie  development  of  advanced  concepts  fo- 
cusing on  very  low  observables,  what  is  com- 
monly known  as  stealth  technologies. 

Mr.  Smith's  academic  and  accomplishment 
record  is  truly  commendable.  It  exemplifies 
how  American  education  and  technical  exper- 
tise together  can  lead  to  the  worid's  most  ad- 
vanced technology  in  any  single  field.  Mr. 
Smith  hokJs  bacfielor's  and  master's  of 
science  in  mechanical  engineering  from  Stan- 
ford University.  He  also  attended  the  manage- 
ment program  at  UCLA  as  well  as  Harvard's 
Advanced  Management  Program.  In  1983,  his 
contribution  to  avionics  and  our  Nation's  de- 
fense were  recognized  by  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Casper  Weinberger  when  he  presented 
him  with  the  Defense  Medal  for  Distinguished 
Put)lic  Service. 

Added  to  his  intense  commitment  to  his  ca- 
reer arxj  the  Northrop  Corp.  which  put  him  on 
the  cutting  edge  of  technology,  Mr.  Smith 
found  the  time  to  serve  as  a  board  member  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Council,  Boy  Scouts  of  Amer- 
ica. I  sincerely  hope,  together  with  many  of 
the  Northrop  employees,  arxJ  community 
members,  that  Mr.  Smith  will  now  have  more 
time  to  share  his  tremendous  knowledge  and 
experience  with  young  professionals  to  wfiom 
he  is  a  pertect  role  model,  a  living  testament 
to  the  virtues  of  hard  work  and  devotion  to 
duty. 


GLENN  BRENNER 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  22, 1992 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  watching 
Glenn  Brenner  on  channel  9  was,  from  the  \x- 
ginning  of  his  Washington  career,  a  must  for 
Ixjth  the  informed  and  the  uninformed  sports 
fan  in  the  greater  National  Capitol  area.  Be- 
fore long  his  sports  segment  t>ecame  a  must 
for  anyone  who  enjoyed  life,  humor,  and  good 
television  reporting.  The  man  dominated  the 
tut)e  during  his  segments  and  attracted  to  him- 
self a  legion  of  admirers.  I  count  myself 
amongst  that  group. 

Glenn  Brenner's  passing  has  t>een  duly 
noted  arxJ  reported  by  all  of  the  media.  The 
void  that  his  (Jemise  leaves  in  our  community 
has  been  obvious  since  the  first  announce- 
ment of  his  condition.  Our  television  progranv 
ming  will  never  quite  be  the  same. 

Alt  of  the  preceding  is  self-evident.  What  lies 
behind  the  story  of  Glenn  Brenner  is  the  im- 
mense humanity  of  tfie  man.  Loving  husband 
and  devoted  father,  he  was  also  an  affection- 
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ate  son  to  his  parents.  He  hekl  the  respect 
and  admiration  of  his  professnnal  peers.  He 
maintained  a  good  worthing  relationship  with 
staff  personnel,  not  always  an  easy  accom- 
plishment. In  retrospect,  we  now  realize  that 
everyone  adored  the  man.  How  are  we  to 
countenance  his  loss? 

Gordon  Peterson,  the  consumate 
wordsman,  put  it  best,  as  he  always  does. 
"We  will  miss  you,  pal."  ArKJ  that  says  it  for  all 
of  us.  Glenn  Brenner  was  our  pal.  A  pal  to  his 
wife,  a  pal  to  his  children,  a  pal  to  his  parents. 
He  was  a  pal  to  all  of  his  audience.  A  pal  to 
the  wori<er,  a  pal  to  the  housebound,  a  pal  to 
the  professionals,  a  pal  to  everyman. 

So,  it's  goodbye,  pal.  We  will  miss  you. 
Everytime  we  tum  on  the  television  we  will 
think  of  you.  We  will  think  of  you  with  love, 
with  reflection,  and  with  sorrow.  But,  we  will 
also  remember  you  with  tremendous  joy.  You 
t>rightened  our  lives,  pal,  and  for  that  we  will 
be  forever  grateful. 

My  wife  Lee  and  my  Washington-tiased  staff 
particulariy,  join  me  in  expressing  sorrow  to 
Glenn's  wife,  Suzi,  and  to  his  three  children. 
Amy,  Ashley,  and  Matthew.  Their  legacy  is  a 
rk;h  one.  Thieir  legacy  is  eternal. 


GERALD  STERN  AND  HIS  EXEM- 
PLARY SERVICE  TO  BET  TZEDEK 
AND  THE  COMMUNITY 


HON.  MEL  LEVINE 

OF  CAUFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  22. 1992 

Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  to  bring  the  outstanding  leadership  and 
sen/ice  of  my  friend,  Mr.  Gerald  Stem,  to  my 
colleague's  attention. 

Through  our  involvement  with  Bet  Tzedek,  a 
free  legal  sen/k;es  provider  to  low  income  and 
senior  citizens  of  Los  Ar>geles  County,  my  wife 
and  I  have  had  the  privilege  to  wori<  with  Jerry 
aixJ  see  first  hand  his  commitment  to  serving 
Bet  Tzedek  and  the  community. 

Joining  tfie  all-volunteer  Bet  Tzedek  board 
of  directors  in  1984,  Jerry  currently  serves  as 
its  president  and  has  helped  bring  "The  House 
of  Justice"  to  its  stature  as  one  of  the  finest 
poverty  law  centers  in  the  country.  Bet  Tzedek 
provides  12,000  poor,  elderiy  and  disabled  cli- 
ents with  free  legal  assistance  each  year.  The 
Los  Angeles  Times  has  featured  Bet  Tzedek 
for  the  outstanding  work  it  has  done  for  the 
community. 

Jerry's  legal  career  underscores  his  commit- 
ment to  public  service.  Starting  as  a  civil  rights 
attorney  for  the  U.S.  Department  of  Justice  in 
the  Kennedy  administration,  Jerry  handled 
cases  that  helped  blacks  in  the  South  obtain 
the  right  to  vote.  He  then  joined  a  prominent 
Washington,  D.C.  law  firm  where  he  served  as 
the  lead  attorney  for  the  survivors  of  a  coal 
mining  disaster  that  killed  125  people  in  West 
Virginia.  His  tx)ok  at)Out  this  case  is  required 
reading  in  law  schools  around  the  country. 

Shortly  after  the  resolution  of  this  case, 
Jerry  and  two  friends  established  a  small  firm 
of  public  interest  lawyers,  representing  clients 
like  Comnx)n  Cause  and  the  Amalgamated 
Clothing  Wori<ers  of  America.  Of  his  experi- 
ence at  the  firm,  Jerry  commented  "Cases 
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were  not  all  that  lucrative,  but  *  *  *  we  really 
fett  we  were  making  a  difference."  Jerry  is 
now  senkx  general  counsel  and  executive  vice 
preskjent  at  Occklental  Petroleum  Corp., 
wfiere  he  has  served  for  the  past  10  years, 
using  his  put)lk:  service  skills  to  make  the 
large  corporation  nrxire  sensitive  to  community 
concerns. 

Jerry's  servk:e  to  Bet  Tzedek  is  an  inspira- 
tion to  all  wtx)  know  him  and  have  ttie  oppor- 
tunity to  work  with  him.  The  support  of  his  wife 
Linda,  who  is  also  a  dear  friend  of  mine,  has 
greatly  contributed  to  ttie  tremendous  impact 
Jerry  has  had  on  the  community. 

We  can  all  be  proud  of  Jerry's  impressive 
achievements  arxJ  generous  service  to  Bet 
Tzedek  and  tfie  community.  His  extraordinary 
wortc  and  dedk:ation  brings  the  meaning  of 
publk:  servk»  to  life. 


NATION  COMMEMORATES  THE 
BIRTH  OF  DR.  MARTIN  LUTHER 
KING,  JR. 


HON.  JON  KYL 

OF  ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  22, 1992 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  January  20  our 
Natk>n  commenK>rated  the  birth  of  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King,  Jr. 

January  20  was  a  day  rwt  only  to  tK>nor  one 
extraordinary  man  and  his  message,  txit  also 
a  day  for  the  Nation  to  recommit  itself,  and  re- 
(jouble  its  efforts,  to  fulfill  Dr.  King's  dream  of 
a  t>etter  America  for  all  Amerrcans.  For  as  irrv 
portant  as  it  is  to  remember  Dr.  King,  it  is 
more  important  that  the  Nation  continue  to 
strive  to  fulfill  his  dream  of  litjerty  and  justk:e 
foralL 

I  am  pleased  to  tell  my  colleagues  that  a 
group  of  students  from  Saguaro  High  School 
in  Scottsdale,  AZ,  has  been  working  since  the 
spring  of  1989  on  a  special  project  to  help 
keep  the  Nation's  attention  focused  in  that  re- 
gard. 

It  was  during  the  students'  visit  to  Washing- 
ton with  the  Close  Up  Foundation's  Washing- 
ton program  in  1989  that  they  stcxxl  on  tfie 
steps  of  tfie  Lincoln  Memorial  and  recounted 
with  tfieir  teacher,  John  Calvin,  the  historic  "I 
Have  a  Dream"  speech  whk^h  Dr.  King  deliv- 
ered there  on  August  28,  1963.  They  noted 
that  tfie  memorial  was  also  stage  to  an  Easter 
Sunday  concert  24  years  eariier,  when  Marian 
Anderson  sang  to  a  crowd  of  75,000  after 
being  k>anned  from  a  nearby  auditorium  be- 
cause of  her  race. 

The  Saguaro  High  students  conceived  of 
the  idea  of  an  exhibit  at  the  Lincoln  Memorial 
whk:h  would  continue  to  celetxate  the  dream 
of  liberty  and  justk:e  for  all,  and  an  exhibit 
which  would  also  feature  Dr.  King.  They  went 
home  and  began  planning  what  has  since  be- 
come a  national  fundraising  effort,  known  as 
Pennies  Make  a  Monumental  Difference.  The 
goal,  according  to  John  Calvin,  tfieir  teacfier, 
is  to  honor  those  Americans  wfio,  like  Dr.  King 
and  Marian  Anderson,  exercised  their  first 
amendment  rights  by  demonstrating  ttieir 
wishes  and  concems  for  a  better  America  at 
tfie  Lincoln  Memorial. 

Tfie  students  chose  the  penny  as  a  symbol 
t)ecause  they  wanted  otfier  young  Americans 
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to  reaike  that  their  rights,  if  left  on  the  ground 
like  ar  ignored  penny,  are  worthless.  But,  if 
tfiey  u  «  their  rights,  like  a  penny  picked  up 
from  tfje  ground,  and  combine  them  with  oth- 
can  accomplish  great  things. 
goal  is  to  raise  a  penny  from  every 
in  the  country,  and  in  so  doing  inspire 
s  youth  to  truly  try  to  make  a  dif- 
The  funds  raised  from  the  effort  will 
to  develop  exhit}its  for  the  new  Lin- 
^fenrwrial  Museum  which  will  open  in 
Deluding  exhibits  commemorating  Dr. 
ipeech. 
I  erKourage  my  colleagues  to  help  support 
the  students'  efforts  and  to  let  youngsters  in 
ttieir  c  jngressional  districts  know  how  they 
icipate  as  well.  By  joining  together, 
nen  and  women  across  the  country  of 
and  creeds  can  help  keep  Dr.  King's 
alive. 

Saguaro  students  have  said: 
Lincoln  started,  and  King  advanced, 
Imeiicans  finish. 
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join  them  to  complete  the  job  of  mak- 
a  better  America  for  all  Americans. 


Wednesday.  January  22,  1992 

t  PPLEGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 

this  opportunity  to  join  with  my  col- 

in  the  House  and  Senate  in  honoring 

Member  of  this  Chamt>er,  a  Rep- 

who  served  a  total  of  neariy  20 

wfx}  is  celebrating  his  88th  birthday 

Robert  T.  Secrest  of  Cambridge,  OH,  a 

and  close  personal  frierid. 
>ecrest  was  born  on  January  22,  1904, 
rm  near  Senecaville,  OH,  in  Noble 
He  graduated  from  Muskingum  Col- 
Concord,  OH,  in  1926.  His  marriage 
ia  Bowden  on  November  28,  1929. 
wtiat  was  to  be  just  over  60  years  of 
happiness  together.  Today,  Bob 
on  with  warm  mennories  of  his  late  wife 
arxj  with  the  support  of  their  three 
,  Robert,  Jr.,  Nancy,  and  Mary  Jane, 
entered  ttie  House  of  Representatives 
4,  1933,  the  same  day  that  one  of 
I's  true  giants  of  history  was  swom  in 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt.  Bob 
in  each  succeeding  Congress  until  re- 
on  August  3,  1942,  in  order  to  join  tfie 
States  Navy  during  Worid  War  II,  serv- 
ngland,  Africa,  Italy,  and  the  Pacific, 
ntually  assuming  ttie  rank  of  Com- 


assjmed 


returned  to  Congress  on  January  3, 
^n/ing  until  September  26,  1954,  when 
a  position  as  a  member  of  the 
Trade  Commission,  appointed  by 
Preskrtit  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower.  He  held  on 
to  this  x)st  throughout  the  balance  of  the  Ei- 
senhov  er  administration  and  later  returned  to 
Ohk)  a  1  the  Director  of  Commerce.  Bob  then 
assume  d  his  third  and  final  stint  in  Congress 
from  Jinuary  3,  1963,  until  January  3,  1967. 
He  wa4  elected  to  two  terms  in  the  Ohio  State 
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Senate,  wfiere  I  had  tfie  pleasure  of  serving 
with  him  in  Columbus. 

Anyone  wtio  knows  Bob,  and  there  are  so 
many  who  do,  knows  that  fie  is  protjaWy  the 
most  essential  person  to  invite  to  any  kind  of 
gathering,  from  a  convention  of  Legionnaires 
to  a  meeting  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
Most  assuredly,  Bob  will  probat>ly  be  the  last 
one  standing  at  any  party  and  fie  can  keep  on 
going  well  beyond  the  point  where  others  give 
up  and  drop. 

Bob  is  one  of  the  most  outstanding  publk; 
speakers  I  know,  and  he  can  easily  outtalk 
someone  half  his  age  and  supposedly  twice 
as  smart.  Bob  can  take  on  just  about  anyone. 
Mr.  Speaker,  Robert  T.  Secrest  was  a  highly 
influential  and  conscientious  Member  of  this 
Chamtjer,  and  I  wish  to  join  with  his  friends 
and  with  his  family  in  wishing  him  the  very 
best  during  these  very  special  gokjen  years. 


COMPREHENSIVE  PREVENTIVE 

HEALTH  CARE   ACT  OF   1992— H.R. 
4094 


HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  GUMAN 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Wednesday,  January  22, 1992 

Mr.  GILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  estimated 
34.7  million  Amerkians  lack  health  insurance, 
the  largest  number  of  uninsured  in  25  years. 
Currently,  21.1  percent  of  the  residents  in  my 
home  State  of  New  York  are  uninsured.  The 
time  has  come  for  Congress  to  take  the  nec- 
essary steps  to  give  adequate  health  care  to 
our  Nation's  citizens. 

Therefore,  I  rise  today  to  introduce  legisla- 
tion which  will  cover  iridivkjuals  for  perkxlic 
health  exams,  as  well  as  counseling  and 
immunizations,  H.R.  4094. 

The  Comprehensive  Preventive  Health  Care 
Act  of  1992  will  cover  indivkJuals  for  periodic 
comprehensive  health  exams  urxjer  the  Medi- 
care Program,  the  Federal  Emptoyees  Health 
Insurance  Benefits  Program,  tfie  Department 
of  Veterans  Affairs  health  care  system,  and 
our  Nation's  health  clinics. 

More  specifically,  my  legislation  will  direct 
the  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices [HHS]  to  cover  indivkjuals  for  periodic 
comprehensive  health  exams  under  the  Medi- 
care Program.  The  Secretary,  along  with 
major  health  organizations,  will  join  together  in 
analyzing  the  list  of  exams  included  In  this  bill 
to  determine  their  effectiveness,  tfie  frequency 
of  such  exams,  and  the  assessment  of  which 
tests  or  procedures  should  remain  and  ttiose 
tfiat  are  no  longer  warranted. 

Furthennore,  this  measure  directs  the  Office 
of  Personnel  Management  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Veterans  Affairs  to  utilize  the  Informa- 
tion coordinated  by  HHS  and  include  a  com- 
prehensive periodic  health  exam  In  the  Fed- 
eral Employees  Health  Insurance  Benefits 
Program,  and  In  the  Department  of  Veterans 
Affairs  health  care  system. 

Moreover,  my  legislation  directs  HHS  to  set 
up  a  demonstration  project  whk:h  will  go  to  50 
counties  over  a  5-year  period  to  provide  pre- 
ventive health  care  services  at  health  clinics. 
This  program  will  cover  preventiva  health  care 
servk:es  for  all  children,  adults  under  a  certain 
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income  level — if  above  the  determined  income 
level,  fees  will  tie  based  on  a  slkling  scale. 
Additionally,  the  project  will  entail  both  urtian 
and  rural  areas  in  different  regions  of  our  Na- 
tion to  educate  the  public  on  the  benefits  of 
practicing  preventive  health  care,  tfie  need  for 
periodic  health  exams,  and  tfie  need  for  estat>- 
lishing  a  medical  history,  as  well  as  provkling 
sen/ices. 

Finally,  this  legislation  directs  HHS  to  study 
each  of  tfie  50  States'  requirements  regarding 
preventive  health  care. 

Mr.  Speaker,  currently  there  are  many  pro- 
posals on  how  to  heal  our  Natkin's  health  care 
system,  but  there  fias  not  been  any  proposal 
which  has  received  wide  acceptance.  Experts 
have  concluded  that  practKing  preventive 
health  care  does  wortt,  and  will  produce  a 
healthier  nation.  Although  tfiere  is  a  consen- 
sus on  the  t^enefits  of  practicing  preventive 
health  care,  only  approximately  20  percent  of 
health  insurance  companies  offer  coverage  for 
periodic  health  exams. 

The  Comprehensive  Preventive  Health  Care 
Act  of  1992  will  not  solve  our  Nation's  health 
crisis,  but  will  take  the  necessary  steps  to  heal 
it.  This  measure  has  all  the  necessary  ingredi- 
ents that  will  be  needed  in  a  national  health 
care  plan,  and  will  be  applicable  to  that  plan. 

Therefore,  to  all  my  colleagues  who  share 
my  concern  regarding  the  Importance  of  pro- 
ducing a  healthier  nation,  I  Invite  and  urge  you 
to  cosponsor  this  measure,  sending  a  clear 
message  to  our  Nation's  citizens  that  Con- 
gress is  taking  steps  to  improve  our  Nation's 
hiealth  care  system. 

At  this  point  in  the  RECORD  I  request  that 
tfie  full  text  of  my  t>ill  be  inserted  for  review  by 
my  colleagues: 

H.R.  4094 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Comprehen- 
sive Preventive  Health  Care  Act  of  1992". 

SEC.  X  ESTABU8HMENT  OF  SCHEDULE  OF  PRE- 
VENTIVE HEALTH  CARE  8ERVICE& 

(a)  In  General— The  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  shall  establish  a  sched- 
ule of  recommended  preventive  health  care 
services,  broken  down  by  age  and  gender, 
consistent  with  the  requirements  of  section 
3. 

(b)  Adjustments  Permitted.— In  consulta- 
tion with  representatives  of  providers  of 
health  care  services  and  in  accordance  with 
section  553  of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  the 
Secretary  may  issue  regulations  modifying 
the  schedule  of  preventive  health  care  serv- 
ices established  under  this  Act. 

SEC.  3.  SERVICES  DESCRIBED. 

(a)  Children  From  Birth  to  18  Months.— 
(1)  In  general.— In  the  case  of  a  child 
under  19  months  of  age,  services  under  the 
schedule  established  under  this  Act  shall 
consist  of  a  monthly  examination  in  which 
the  following  tests  and  services  are  provided: 

(A)  The  taking  of  a  family  medical  history. 

(B)  Measurements,  including  measure- 
ments of  height,  weight,  and  the  circum- 
ference of  the  head. 

(C)  Hereditary  and  metalwllc  screening- 
how  is  this  different  ft"om  the  family  medical 
history. 

(D)  Counseling  the  child's  parents  on  diet. 
Injury  prevention,  and  dental  health  for  the 
child. 
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(E)  Tuberculin  skin  test  (except  that  such 
test  is  required  to  be  provided  only  during 
12th,  13th,  14th,  or  15th  monthly  examination 
during  this  period). 

(F)  Diphtheria-tetanus-pertussis  vaccine 
(except  that  such  vaccine  is  required  to  be 
provided  only  during  one  of  the  final  4 
monthly  examinations  during  this  period). 

(G)  Oral  poliovirus  vaccine  (except  tliat 
such  vaccine  Is  required  to  be  provided  only 
during  one  of  the  final  4  monthly  examina- 
tions during  this  period). 

(H)  Conjugate  haemophllus  Influenzae  type 
b  vaccine  (except  that  such  vaccine  is  re- 
quired to  be  provided  only  during  the  15th 
monthly  examination  during  this  period). 

(1)  Measles-mumps-rubella  vaccine  (except 
that  such  vaccine  is  required  to  be  provided 
only  during  the  15th  monthly  examination 
during  this  period). 

(J)  Complete  blood  count  (unless  a  com- 
plete blood  count  was  already  performed  on 
the  child). 

(K)  Urinalysis  (unless  a  urinalysis  was  al- 
ready performed  on  the  child). 

(2)  High-risk  children.— In  addition  to  the 
tests  and  services  required  under  paragraph 
(1),  the  examination  described  in  such  para- 
graph shall  include  any  of  the  following  tests 
or  services  in  the  case  of  a  child  who  is  con- 
sidered to  be  at  an  unusually  high  risk  for 
any  of  the  conditions  the  tests  or  service  is 
Intended  to  detect  or  prevent: 

(A)  Developmental  and  behavioral  assess- 
ment. 

(B)  A  tuberculin  skin  test  performed  at  the 
12th  monthly  examination. 

(C)  Vision  testing. 

(D)  Hearing  testing. 

(E)  Measurement  for  erythrocyte 
protoporphyrin. 

(F)  Fluoride  supplements. 

(b)  Children  Ages  2  Through  6.— 
(1)  In  general.— In  the  case  of  a  child  over 
23  months  of  age  but  under  7  years  of  age. 
services  under  the  schedule  established 
under  this  Act  shall  consist  of  a  monthly  ex- 
amination in  which  the  following  tests  and 
services  are  provided: 

(A)  ITie  taking  of  a  family  medical  history. 

(B)  Measurements,  including  measure- 
ments of  height,  weight,  and  the  circum- 
ference of  the  head. 

(C)  Urinalysis. 

(D)  Counseling  the  child  and  the  child's 
IMirents  on  diet.  Injury  prevention,  and  den- 
tal health  for  the  child. 

(E)  Diptheria-tetanus-pertussis  vaccine 
(except  that  such  vaccine  is  not  required  to 
be  provided  during  the  2nd  or  4th  annual  ex- 
amination during  this  period). 

(F)  Conjugate  haemophllus  influenzae  type 
b  vaccine  (except  that  such  vaccine  is  not  re- 
quired to  be  provided  during  the  2nd  or  4th 
annual  examination  during  this  period). 

(G)  Oral  poliovirus  vaccine  (except  that 
such  vaccine  is  not  required  to  be  provided 
during  the  2nd.  4th.  or  5th  annual  examina- 
tion during  this  period). 

(H)  Blood  pressure  measurement  (except 
that  such  measurement  is  not  required  to  be 
provided  during  the  1st  annual  examination 
during  this  period). 

(I)  Measles-mumps-rubella  vaccine  (except 
that  such  vaccine  is  not  required  to  t*  pro- 
vided during  the  1st,  2nd,  or  4th  annual  ex- 
amination during  this  period). 

(J)  Testing  for  amblyopia  and  strabismus 
(except  that  such  test  is  only  required  during 
the  2i3d  or  3rd  annual  examination  during 
this  period). 

(K)  Tutierculin  skin  test  (unless  such  test 
was  already  performed  during  one  of  the  an- 
nual examinations  during  this  period). 
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(L)  Complete  blood  count  (unless  a  com- 
plete blood  count  was  already  performed  dur- 
ing one  of  the  annual  examinations  during 
this  period). 

(M)  A  referral  to  a  dentist  for  dental  care 
(unless  a  referral  was  already  made  during 
one  of  the  annual  examinations  during  this 
period). 

(2)  High-risk  children.— In  addition  to  the 
tests  and  services  required  under  paragraph 
(1),  the  examination  descril>ed  in  such  para- 
graph shall  include  any  of  the  following  tests 
or  services  in  the  case  of  a  child  who  is  con- 
sidered to  be  at  an  unusually  high  risk  for 
any  of  the  conditions  the  test  or  service  is 
intended  to  detect  or  prevent: 

(A)  A  tuberculin  skin  test. 

(B)  Vision  testing. 

(C)  Hearing  testing. 

(D)  Measurement  for  erythrocyte 
protoporphyrin. 

(E)  Fluoride  supplements. 

(c)  Children  Ages  7  Through  12.— 

(1)  In  general.- In  the  case  of  a  child  over 
6  years  of  age  but  under  13  years  of  age,  serv- 
ices under  the  schedule  established  under 
this  Act  shall  consist  of  an  annual  examina- 
tion in  which  the  following  tests  and  services 
are  provided: 

(A)  The  taking  of  a  family  medical  history. 

(B)  Measurements,  including  measure- 
ments of  height,  weight,  and  the  circum- 
ference of  the  head. 

(C)  Counseling  the  child  and  the  child's 
parents  on  diet.  Injury  prevention,  and  den- 
tal health  for  the  child. 

(D)  Blood  pressure  measurement. 

(E)  Complete  blood  count  (unless  a  com- 
plete blood  count  was  already  performed  dur- 
ing one  of  the  annual  examinations  during 
this  period). 

(F)  Urinalysis  (unless  a  urinalysis  was  al- 
ready performed  during  one  of  the  annual  ex- 
aminations during  this  period). 

(2)  High-risk  children.— In  addition  to  the 
tests  and  services  required  under  paragraph 
(1).  the  examination  described  in  such  para- 
graph shall  include  any  of  the  following  tests 
or  services  in  the  case  of  a  child  who  is  con- 
sidered to  be  at  an  unusually  high  risk  for 
any  of  the  conditions  the  test  or  service  is 
intended  to  detect  or  prevent: 

(A)  A  tuberculin  skin  test. 

(B)  Vision  testing. 

(C)  Hearing  testing. 

(D)  Fluoride  supplements. 

(d)  Children  Ages  13  Through  18.— 

(1)  In  general.— In  the  case  of  a  child  over 
12  years  of  age  but  under  19  years  of  age. 
services  under  the  schedule  established 
under  this  Act  shall  consist  of  an  annual  ex- 
amination in  which  the  following  tests  and 
services  are  provided: 

(A)  The  taking  of  a  family  medical  history. 

(B)  Measurements,  including  measure- 
ments of  height,  weight,  and  the  circum- 
ference of  the  head. 

(C)  Blood  pressure  measurement. 

(D)  Counseling  relating  to  diet,  exercise. 
injury  prevention,  tobacco  cessation,  sub' 
stance  abuse,  and  sexual  practices. 

(E)  Complete  blood  count  (unless  a  com- 
plete blood  count  was  already  performed  dur- 
ing one  of  the  annual  examinations  during 
this  period). 

(F)  Urinalysis  (unless  a  urinalysis  was  al- 
ready performed  during  one  of  the  annual  ex- 
aminations during  this  period). 

(G)  Tetanus-diptheria  booster  (except  that 
such  booster  is  only  required  to  be  provided 
during  2nd,  3rd.  or  4th  annual  examination 
during  this  period). 

(H)  Measles-mumps-rubella  vaccine  (unless 
such  a  vaccine  was  already  provided  during 
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any  of  the  annual  examinations  provided  to 
the  child  after  age  3). 

(2)  High-risk  children.— In  addition  to  the 
tests  and  services  required  under  paragraph 
(1),  the  examination  de8crit)ed  in  such  para- 
graph shall  include  any  of  the  following  tests 
or  services  in  the  case  of  a  child  who  is  con- 
sidered to  be  at  an  unusually  high  risk  for 
any  of  the  conditions  the  test  or  service  is 
intended  to  detect  or  prevent: 

(A)  Vision  testing. 

(B)  Hearing  testing. 

(C)  complete  skin  examination. 

(D)  Testing  for  rubella  antibodies. 

(E)  Screening  for  chlamydial  infection. 

(F)  Screening  for  gonorrhea. 

(G)  Testing  for,  and  counseling  relating  to 
preventing  exposure  to,  human  immuno- 
deficiency virus. 

(H)  VDRL  screening  test  for  syphilis. 
(I)  Tuberculin  skin  test. 
(J)  Examination  of  the  testicles. 
(K)  Clinical   breast  examination   (for  fe- 
males). 
(L)  Pap  smear, 
(e)  Women  Ages  19  Through  39.— 

(1)  In  general.- in  the  case  of  a  woman 
over  18  years  of  age  but  under  40  years  of  age. 
services  under  the  schedule  established 
under  this  Act  shall  consist  of  an  annual  pap 
smear  together  with  an  examination  (per- 
formed not  earlier  than  35  months  after  the 
most  recent  examination)  in  which  the  fol- 
lowing tests  and  services  are  provided: 

(A)  Nonfasting  total  blood  t;holesterol  test. 
Including  testing  for  high  density  and  low 
density  lipoprotein  subparts. 

(B)  Counseling  relating  to  diet,  exercise, 
injury  prevention,  tobacco  cessation,  8ul>- 
stance  abuse,  and  sexual  practices. 

(C)  The  taking  of  a  family  medical  history. 

(D)  Blood  pressure  measurement. 

(E)  Clinical  breast  exam. 

(F)  Mammography  in  the  case  of  a  woman 
over  34  years  of  age  (unless  a  mammography 
was  already  provided  during  an  examination 
during  this  period). 

(G)  Tetanus-diphtheria  booster  (unless  a 
tetanus-diphtheria  booster  was  provided  to 
the  woman  during  the  10-year  period  ending 
on  the  date  of  the  examination). 

(2)  Influenza  vaccine  for  high-risk 
WOMEN.— In  addition  to  the  services  required 
under  paragraph  (1).  in  the  case  of  a  woman 
who  is  considered  to  l>e  at  an  unusually  high 
risk  for  Influenza,  services  under  the  sched- 
ule established  under  this  Act  shall  Include 
an  annual  influenza  vaccine. 

(3)  Expanded  examination  for  high-risk 
WOMEN.— In  addition  to  the  tests  and  services 
required  under  paragraph  (1).  the  examina- 
tion described  in  such  paragraph  shall  in- 
clude any  of  the  following  tests  or  services  in 
the  case  of  a  woman  who  is  considered  to  l>e 
at  an  unusually  high  risk  for  any  of  the  con- 
ditions the  test  or  service  is  intended  to  de- 
tect or  prevent: 

(A)  Fasting  plasma  glucose  measurement. 

(B)  Testing  for  rubella  antibodies. 

(C)  VDRL  screening  test  for  syphilis. 

(D)  Urinalysis.  ^ 

(E)  Screening  for  chlamydial  infection. 

(F)  Screening  for  gonorrhea. 

(G)  Testing  for.  and  counseling  relating  to 
preventing  exposure  to,  human 
immunodeficiency  virus. 

(H)  Hearing  testing. 

(I)  Tuberculin  skin  test. 

(J)  Electrocardiogram. 

(K)  Colonoscopy. 

(L)  Hepatitis  B  vaccine. 

(M)  Pneumococcal  vaccine. 

(N)  Complete  oral  cavity  examination. 

(O)  Palpation  to  detect  thyroid  nodules. 
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woman  during  the  5-year  period  ending  on 
the  date  of  the  examination). 

(M)  Screening  for  glaucoma  (performed  by 
a  physician  specializing  in  diseases  of  the 
eyes). 

(N)  Blood  urea  nitrogen  test. 

(2)  High-risk  women.— In  addition  to  the 
tests  and  services  required  under  paragraph 
(1).  the  examination  described  in  such  para- 
graph shall  Include  any  of  the  following  tests 
or  services  in  the  case  of  a  woman  who  is 
considered  to  be  at  an  unusually  high  risk 
for  any  of  the  conditions  the  test  or  service 
is  intended  to  detect  or  prevent: 

(A)  Fasting  plasma  glucose  measurement. 

(B)  Tuberculin  skin  test. 

(C)  Electrocardiogram. 

(D)  Fecal  occult  blood  test  or  flexible 
sigmoidoscopy. 

(E)  Fecal  occult  blood  test  or  colonoscopy. 

(F)  Hepatitis  B  vaccine. 

(G)  Complete  oral  cavity  examination. 
(H)  Palpation  to  detect  thyroid  nodules. 
(I)  Complete  skin  examination. 

(J)  Ausculation  for  carotid  bruits, 
(h)  Men  Ages  19  Through  39.— 

(1)  In  general.— In  the  case  of  a  man  over 
18  years  of  age  but  under  40  years  of  age, 
services  under  the  schedule  established 
under  this  Act  shall  consist  of  an  examina- 
tion (performed  not  earlier  than  35  months 
after  the  most  recent  examination)  in  which 
the  following  tests  and  services  are  provided: 

(A)  Nonfasting  total  blood  cholesterol  test, 
including  testing  for  high  density  and  low 
density  lipoprotein  subparts. 

(B)  Counseling  relating  to  diet,  exercise, 
injury  prevention,  tobacco  cessation,  sub- 
stance abuse,  and  sexual  practices. 

(C)  The  taking  of  a  family  medical  history. 

(D)  Blood  pressure  measurement. 

(E)  Tetanus-diptheria  booster  (unless  a  tet- 
anus-diptherla  booster  was  provided  to  the 
man  during  the  10-year  period  ending  on  the 
date  of  the  examination). 

(2)  Influenza  vaccine  for  high-risk 
men.— In  addition  to  the  examination  re- 
quired under  paragraph  (1),  in  the  case  of  a 
man  who  is  considered  to  be  at  an  unusually 
high  risk  for  influenza,  services  under  the 
schedule  established  under  this  Act  shall  in- 
clude an  annual  influenza  vaccine. 

(3)  Expanded  examination  for  high-risk 
men. — In  addition  to  the  tests  and  services 
required  under  paragraph  (1).  the  examina- 
tion described  in  such  paragraph  shall  in- 
clude any  of  the  following  tests  or  services  in 
the  case  of  a  man  who  is  considered  to  be  at 
an  unusually  high  risk  for  any  of  the  condi- 
tions the  test  or  service  is  intended  to  detect 
or  prevent: 

(A)  Fasting  plasma  glucose  measurement. 

(B)  Testing  for  rubella  antibodies. 

(C)  VDRL  screening  test  for  syphilis. 

(D)  Urinalysis. 

(E)  Screening  for  chlamydial  infection. 

(F)  Screening  for  gonorrhea. 

(G)  Testing  for,  and  counseling  relating  to 
preventing  exposure  to,  human 
immunodeficiency  virus. 

(H)  Hearing  testing. 

(I)  Tuberculin  skin  test. 

(J)  Electrocardiogram. 

(K)  Colonoscopy. 

(L)  Hepatitis  B  vaccine. 

(M)  F>neumococcal-pneumonia  vaccine  (un- 
less such  a  vaccine  was  provided  during  the 
5-year  period  ending  on  the  date  of  the  exam- 
ination). 

(N)  Complete  oral  cavity  examination. 

(O)  Clinical  testicle  examination. 

(P)  Palpation  to  detect  thyroid  nodules. 

(Q)  Complete  skin  examination. 

(i)  Men  Ages  40  Through  64.— 
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(1)  In  general.— In  the  case  of  a  man  over 
39  years  of  age  but  under  65  years  of  age, 
services  under  the  schedule  established 
under  this  Act  shall  consist  of  an  examina- 
tion (performed  not  earlier  than  35  months 
after  the  most  recent  examination)  in  which 
the  following  tests  and  services  are  provided: 

(A)  Nonfasting  total  blood  cholesterol  test, 
including  testing  for  high  density  and  low 
density  lipoprotein  subparts. 

(B)  Counseling  relating  to  diet,  exercise, 
injury  prevention,  tobacco  cessation,  sub- 
stance abuse,  and  sexual  practices. 

(C)  The  taking  of  a  family  medical  history. 

(D)  Blood  pressure  measurement. 

(E)  Tetanus-diptheria  booster  (unless  a  tet- 
anus-diptheria booster  was  provided  to  the 
man  during  the  10-year  period  ending  on  the 
date  of  the  examination). 

(F)  Prostate-specific  antigen  test  In  the 
case  of  a  man  over  49  years  of  age  (unless 
such  a  test  was  provided  to  the  man  during 
the  5-year  period  ending  on  the  date  of  the 
examination). 

(2)  Influenza  vaccine  for  high-risk 
MEN.— In  addition  to  the  examination  re- 
quired under  paragraph  (1),  in  the  case  of  a 
man  who  is  considered  to  be  at  an  unusually 
high  risk  for  influenza,  services  under  the 
schedule  established  under  this  Act  shall  in- 
clude an  annual  influenza  vaccine. 

(3)  Expanded  examination  for  high-risk 
MEN.— In  addition  to  the  tests  and  services 
required  under  paragraph  (1),  the  examina- 
tion described  in  such  paragraph  shall  in- 
clude any  of  the  following  tests  or  services  in 
the  case  of  a  man  who  is  considered  to  be  at 
an  unusually  high  risk  for  any  of  the  condi- 
tions the  test  or  service  is  intended  to  detect 
or  prevent: 

(A)  Fasting  plasma  glucose  measurement. 

(B)  VDRL  screening  test  for  syphilis. 

(C)  Urinalysis. 

(D)  Screening  for  chlamydial  infection. 

(E)  Screening  for  gonorrhea. 

(F)  Testing  for,  and  counseling  relating  to 


to. 


human 


preventing  exposure 

immunodeflciency  virus. 

(G)  Hearing  testing. 

(H)  Tuberculin  skin  test. 

(I)  Electrocardiogram. 

(J)  Fecal  occult  blood  test  or  colonoscopy. 

(K)  Fecal  occult  blood  test  or 
sigmoidoscopy. 

(L)  Screening  for  low  bone  mineral  con- 
tent. 

(M)  Hepatitis  B  vaccine. 

(N)  Pneumococcal-pneumonia  vaccine  (un- 
less such  a  vaccine  was  provided  during  the 
5-year  period  ending  on  the  date  of  the  exam- 
ination). 

(0)  Palpation  to  detect  thyroid  nodules. 
(P)  Complete  skin  examination. 

(Q)  Ausculation  for  carotid  bruits. 
(j)  Men  Ages  65  and  Over.— 

(1)  In  general.— In  the  case  of  a  man  65 
year's  of  age  or  older,  services  under  the 
schedule  established  under  this  Act  shall 
consist  of  an  annual  influenza  vaccine  and 
prostate-specific  antigen  test,  together  with 
an  examination  (performed  not  earlier  than 
35  months  after  the  most  recent  examina- 
tion) in  which  the  following  tests  and  serv- 
ices are  provided: 

(A)  Nonfasting  total  blood  cholesterol  test, 
including  testing  for  high  density  and  low 
density  lipoprotein  subparts. 

(B)  Counseling  relating  to  diet,  exercise, 
injury  prevention,  tobacco  cessation,  and 
substance  abuse. 

(C)  The  taking  of  a  family  medical  history. 

(D)  Blood  pressure  measurement. 

(E)  Tetanus-diphtheria  booster  (unless  a 
tetanus-diphtheria  booster  was  provided  to 


the  man  during  the  10-year  period  ending  on 
the  date  of  the  examination). 

(F)  Urinalysis. 

(G)  Thyroid  function  test. 

(H)  Pneumococcal-pneumonia  vaccine  (un- 
less such  a  vaccine  was  provided  to  the  man 
during  the  5-year  period  ending  on  the  date 
of  the  examination). 

(1)  Screening  for  glaucoma  (performed  by  a 
physician  specializing  in  diseases  of  the 
eyes). 

(J)  Blood  urea  nitrogen  test. 

(2)  High-risk  men.— In  addition  to  the  tests 
and  services  required  under  paragraph  (1). 
the  examination  described  in  such  paragraph 
shall  include  any  of  the  following  tests  or 
services  in  the  case  of  a  man  who  is  consid- 
ered to  be  at  an  unusually  high  risk  for  any 
of  the  conditions  the  test  or  service  is  in- 
tended to  detect  or  prevent: 

(A)  Fasting  plasma  glucose  measurement. 

(B)  Tuberculin  skin  test. 

(C)  Electrocardiogram. 

(D)  Fecal  occult  blood  test  or  flexible 
sigmoidoscopy. 

(E)  Fecal  occult  blood  test  or  colonoscopy. 

(F)  Hepatitis  B  vaccine. 

(G)  Complete  oral  cavity  examination. 
(H)  Palpation  to  detect  thyroid  nodules. 
(I)  Complete  skin  examination. 

(J)  Ausculation  for  carotid  bruits. 

SEC.    4.    COVERAGE    OF    PREVENTIVE    HEALTH 
CARE  SERVICES  UNDER  MEDICARE. 

(a)  In  General.— Section  1861(8)(2)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1395x(s)(2))  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "and"  at  the  end  of  subpara- 
graph (O); 

(2)  by  striking  the  semicolon  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (P)  and  inserting  ";  and";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subparagraph: 

"(Q)  in  the  case  of  an  individual,  services 
applicable  to  the  individual  under  the  sched- 
ule of  preventive  health  care  services  estab- 
lished under  the  Comprehensive  FYeventive 
Health  Care  Act  of  1992  (to  the  extent  such 
services  are  not  otherwise  covered  with  re- 
spect to  the  individual  under  this  title);". 

(b)  Conforming  amendments.- Section 
1862(a)  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1395y(a))  is 
amended — 

(1)  in  paragraph  (1) — 

(A)  in  subparagraph  (E),  by  striking  "and" 
at  the  end, 

(B)  in  subparagraph  (F),  by  striking  the 
semicolon  at  the  end  and  inserting  ".  and", 
and 

(C)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subparagraph: 

"(G)  in  the  case  of  items  or  services  de- 
scribed in  section  1861(s)(2)(Q),  which  are  not 
provided  in  accordance  with  the  schedule  of 
preventive  health  care  services  established 
under  the  Comprehensive  F^eventive  Health 
Care  Act  of  1992;";  and 

"(2)  in  paragraph  (7),  by  striking  "para- 
graph (1)(B)  or  under  paragraph  (1)(F)"  and 
inserting  "subparagraphs  (B),  (F),  or  (G)  of 
paragraph  (1)". 

(c)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  services 
furnished  on  or  after  January  1,  1993. 

SBC.    8.    COVERAGE    OF    PREVENTIVE    HEALTH 
CARE  SERVICES  FOR  VETERANS. 

(a)  In  General.— Section  1701(6)  of  title  38, 
United  States  Code  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "and"  at  the  end  of  subpara- 
graph (A); 

(2)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of  sub- 
paragraph (B)  and  inserting  ";  and";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subparagraph: 

"(C)  with  respect  to  any  veteran,  any  pre- 
ventive care  services  applicable  under  the 
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schedule  of  preventive  health  care  services 
established  under  the  Comprehensive  I>re- 
ventive  Health  Care  Act  of  1992,  to  the  ex- 
tent such  services  are  not  otherwise  treated 
as  medical  services  under  this  paragraph.". 

(b)  I*roviding  Services  in  Outpatient  Set- 
ting.—Section  1712(a)(5)(A)  of  such  title  is 
amended— 

(1)  in  the  first  sentence,  by  striking  the  pe- 
riod at  the  end  and  inserting  the  following: 
",  or  any  other  medical  services  applicable 
to  the  veteran  under  the  schedule  of  preven- 
tive health  care  services  established  under 
the  Comprehensive  FYeventive  Health  Care 
Act  of  1992.";  and 

(2)  in  the  second  sentence,  by  inserting 
after  "admission"  the  following:  "or  any 
services  applicable  to  the  veteran  under  the 
schedule  of  preventive  health  care  services 
established  under  the  Comprehensive  In- 
ventive Health  Care  Act  of  1992  (other  than 
services  applicable  under  such  schedule  that 
are  reasonably  necessary  in  preparation  for 
hospital  admission)". 

(c)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  services 
furnished  on  or  after  January  1, 1993. 

SEC.  6.  COVERAGE  OF  PREVENTIVE  HEALTH 
CARE  SERVICES  UNDER  FEDERAL 
EMPLOYEES  HEALTH  BENEFIT 
PLANS. 

(a)  In  General.— Paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of 
section  8904(a)  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
are  each  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
following  new  subparagraph: 

"(G)  With  respect  to  an  individual,  any 
preventive  health  care  services  applicable  to 
the  individual  under  the  schedule  of  preven- 
tive health  care  services  established  under 
the  Comprehensive  Preventive  Health  Care 
Act  of  1992.". 

(b)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  with  re- 
spect to  services  furnished  on  or  after  Janu- 
ary 1,  1993. 

SEC.  7.  PREVENTIVE  HEALTH  CARE  DEMONSTRA- 
TION PROJECT. 

(a)  Establishment.- There  is  hereby  es- 
tablished a  demonstration  project  to  dem- 
onstrate the  effectiveness  in  providing  pre- 
ventive health  care  services  in  improving  the 
health  of  individuals  and  reducing  the  aggre- 
gate costs  of  providing  health  care,  under 
which  the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  shall  — 

(1)  make  grants  over  a  5-year  period  to  50 
eligible  counties  to  assist  the  counties  in 
providing  preventive  health  care  services  (in 
accordance  with  sub  section  (b))  to  individ- 
uals who  would  otherwise  be  unable  to  pay 
(or  have  payment  made  on  their  behalO  for 
such  services; 

(2)  conduct  the  study  described  in  sub- 
section (c);  and 

(3)  carry  out  the  educational  program  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (d). 

(b)  Grants  to  Counties.— 

(1)  Services  described.— A  county  receiv- 
ing a  grant  under  subsection  (a)(1)  shall  pro- 
vide preventive  health  care  services  to  indi- 
viduals at  clinics  in  accordance  with  the 
schedule  of  preventive  health  care  services 
established  under  the  Comprehensive  F»re- 
ventive  Health  Care  Act  of  1992,  except 
that— 

(A)  the  county  may  furnish  services  to  in- 
dividuals residing  in  1-ural  areas  at  locations 
other  than  clinics  if  no  clinics  that  are  able 
to  provide  such  services  are  located  in  the 
area;  and 

(B)  the  Secretary  may  revise  the  schedule 
of  services  otherwise  required  to  be  provided 
to  take  into  account  the  special  needs  of  a 
particii>ating  county. 
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(2)  EuoiBiLmr  of  counties.— a  county  is 
eligible  to  receive  a  grant  under  subsection 
(aXl)  if  it  submits  to  the  Secretary,  at  such 
time  and  in  such  form  as  the  Secretary  may 
require,  an  application  containing  such  in- 
formation and  assurances  as  the  Secretary 
may  require. 

(3)  Ggooraphic  balance  among  counties 
selected.— In  selecting  counties  to  receive 
grants  under  subsection  (a)(1),  the  Secretary 
shall  consider  the  need  to  select  counties 
representing  urban,  rural,  and  suburban 
areas  and  counties  representing  various  geo- 
graphic regions  of  the  United  States. 

(c)  Study  of  State  F^reventtve  Care  Re- 
quirements.— 

(1)  Study.— The  Secretary  shall  conduct  a 
study  of  the  requirements  regarding  preven- 
tive health  care  services  that  are  imposed  by 
each  State  on  health  beneflt  plans  offered  to 
Individuals  residing  in  the  State. 

(2)  Report.— Not  later  than  l  year  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the 
Secretary  shall  submit  a  report  to  Congress 
on  the  study  conducted  under  paragraph  (1). 

(d)  Dissemination  of  Information  on  I*re- 
ventive  Health  Care.— Not  later  than  2 
years  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act.  the  Secretary,  in  consultation  with  ex- 
perts in  preventive  medicine  and  representa- 
tives of  providers  of  health  care  services, 
shall  publish  and  disseminate  information  on 
the  beneflts  of  practicing  preventive  health 
care,  the  importance  of  undergoing  periodic 
health  examinations,  and  the  need  to  estab- 
lish and  maintain  a  family  medical  history. 

(e)  State  Defined.— In  this  section,  the 
term  "State"  means  each  of  the  50  States 
and  the  District  of  Columbia. 


TRIBUTE  TO  WILLIAM  C.  FORREY 


HON.  WILUAM  F.  GOODUNG 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  22. 1992 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  December 
31.  1991,  William  C.  Forrey  of  Camp  Hill.  PA. 
retired  as  director  of  the  Pennsylvania  Bureau 
of  State  Parks  after  more  than  30  years  of 
service  with  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylva- 
nia. 

Bill  Forrey  is  to  be  commended  for  his  many 
years  of  hard  work  and  dedication  to  Penn- 
sylvania, promoting  its  parks  and  recreation. 
Bill  Forrey  t>egan  his  career  with  ttie  Penn- 
sylvania Department  of  Forests  and  Water  as 
a  landscape  architect  in  1 960  after  receiving  a 
degree  in  landscape  architecture  from  Penrv 
sylvania  State  University  and  serving  in  the 
U.S.  Navy  for  4  years.  Bill  received  a  masters 
degree  in  regk>nal  planning  from  Pennsylvania 
State  University  in  1 971  when  he  also  became 
assistant  director  of  the  Pennsylvania  Bureau 
of  State  Parks. 

Since  1 973,  Bill  Forrey  served  as  director  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Bureau  of  State  Parks  where 
his  responsibilities  included  the  overall  plan- 
ning, management  and  administration  of 
Pennsylvania's  State  park  system.  He  has 
also  represented  the  Commonwealth  of  Penn- 
sylvania very  ably  arxj  professionally  In  its 
dealings  with  the  Federal  Government  I  cer- 
tainly appreciate  the  assistance  Bill  and  Ns  of- 
fice have  given  me  arxj  my  staff  throughout 
the  years. 

Throughout  his  career.  Bill  has  tieen  horv 
ored  for  his  work  by  the  Pennsylvania  Recre- 
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atkxi  ar  d  Parte  Society,  American  Youth  Hos- 
tels, the  National  Association  of  State  Parte  Di- 
rectors, the  Pennsylvania  House  of  Represent- 
atives, :he  National  Parte  Service,  and  the 
America  n  Society  of  Landscape  Architects. 

Althoi  gh  he  is  retiring  from  his  position  with 
the  Burt  au  of  State  Partes,  I  do  not  expect  Bill 
to  slow  down  in  the  least.  He  is  currently  an 
adjurx:t  professor  at  Pennsylvania  State  Uni- 
versity's Capital  campus  and  has  t)een  an  ac- 
tive leaejer  of  the  Penn  State  Alumni  Associa- 
tion. 

Mr.  S^aieer,  I  would  ask  that  my  colleagues 
join  me  in  expressing  our  gratitude  to  Bill  for 
his  mar  y  years  of  dedicated  service  to  the 
State  p<  irks  of  Pennsylvania  and  every  other 
State  in  this  country. 

I  woul  J  also  like  to  wish  Bill  and  his  wife  Dot 
ttie  ver>  best  of  luck  in  all  of  ttieir  retirement 
plans.  I  am  sure  they  will  enjoy  even  more 
tinie  sp4  nt  with  their  family  and  at  their  cabin 
near  Pir  e  Grove  Furnace  State  Parte. 

Again  Mr.  Speaker,  i  believe  we  all  owe  Bill 
a  great  Jeal  of  thanks  for  his  dedicated  serv- 
ice to  Pi  !nnsylvania  arxj  its  State  parks.  Every 
person  <  ^ho  has  visited  any  of  Pennsylvania's 
State  p£  rtes  is  indebted  to  Bill  for  the  work  he 
has  don  3  through  the  years.  He  will  surely  be 
missed  ind  we  wish  him  and  his  family  the 
very  be$  I  of  luck  in  the  future. 


A  TRIPUTE  TO  PI  SIGMA  EPSILON 
ITS  OUTSTANDING  CON- 
TRIflUTIONS  TO  THE  STATE  OF 
LOU]  SIANA 


m.  RICHARD  H.  BAKER 

OF  LOUISIANA 
IN  TtE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


1  Wednesday,  January  22, 1992 
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Bi  iKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  it  is  impor- 

re<x>gnize  individuals  who  give  that 

and  who  do  so  in  a  manner  that 

a  genuine  corx^rn  for  others. 

Epsilon,  a  national  professional  or- 

in   marketing   sales   management 

,  pndes  itself  in  serving  the  Greater 

State   University   community.   The 

was  founded  at  LSU  in  1971,  and 

natior^lly    with    approximately    75 

cl^apters   kx^ted   around   the   United 

the  past  decade.  Beta  Xi-LSU  has 

been  rated  as  one  of  the  top  10 

lationwkle. 

najor  achievements  and  contributions 
the  past  2  years  include:  girts  of 
calendars,  top  10  reasons  why  I  went  to 
r  tales  T-shirts,  kkj-vid.  Baton  Rouge 
tHJsiness  bask^s,  junior  achieve- 
donation,  golf  tournaments,  alco- 
adopt-a-highway,    marketing    re- 
injects for  LaRoche  Chemrcal  Co., 
Dne  and  others,  professional  speak- 
.  executive-for-a-day,  nrx)ck  interview 
and  hosted  PSE  regk>nal  convert- 
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Howe>ier,  the  chapter's  most  outstanding 
contribut  on  to  LSU  and  the  State  of  Louisiana 
last  yeai  involved  producing  "The  Jimmy  Buf- 
fet Save  the  Wetland  Concert."  This  concert 
raised  o'^er  $65,000  which  was  contributed  to 
the  LSU  Coastal  Studies  Institute.  Plans  are 
currently  underway  for  arx>ther  benefit  concert. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

To  Pi  Sigma  wtxjse  mission  is  to  serve  oth- 
ers, we  wholeheartedly  support  you  in  your 
encjeavors  and  fully  support  your  goals.  The 
full  impact  of  your  efforts  will  never  be  ade- 
quately measured  txjt  there  are  hundreds  of 
people  who  are  leading  better  lives  because  of 
your  willingness  to  get  involved.  To  Pi  Sigma, 
we  thank  you. 


IN  HONOR  OF  JOHN  M.  LANGSTON 
BAR  ASSOCIATION  PRESIDENT 
GEORGE  L.  MALLORY.  JR. 


HON.  JULIAN  C  DKON 

OF  CALIFORNU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  22, 1992 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
congratulate  Los  Angeles  attorney  George  L 
Mallory,  Jr.  on  a  successful  term  as  presieJent 
of  the  John  M.  Langston  Bar  Association  and 
on  a  distinguished  record  of  service  to  his  pro- 
fession and  the  community  at  large.  George 
became  active  in  the  Langston  Bar  Associa- 
tkjn  in  1976  and  has  since  served  on  numer- 
ous committees.  Prior  to  l)eing  elected  presi- 
dent last  year,  George  served  as  sergeant  at 
arms  and  vice  president  of  the  association. 

Born  and  raised  in  Los  Angeles,  George  at- 
tended Los  Angeles  public  schools,  including 
Los  Angeles  High  School,  where  he  was  irv 
volved  with  student  government  and  earned 
all-city  honors  in  foottiall.  He  then  matriculated 
at  Occidental  College,  graduating  in  1974,  with 
a  (jegree  in  Politk^l  Science. 

In  1977,  he  received  his  Juris  Doctor  degree 
from  Western  State  University,  having  earned 
horrors  for  his  participation  in  moot  court  corrv 
petition  and  sen/ed  as  preskjent  of  the  Black 
Amerk^n  Law  Students.  While  attending  law 
^hool,  George  served  as  a  law  clerk  for  the 
Los  Ar>geles  law  firm  formerly  known  as  Coch- 
ran, Atkins  &  Evans. 

From  1979  to  1986,  George  served  as  a 
deputy  city  attorney,  first  as  a  prosecutor  arxJ 
later  defending  arxj  prosecuting  civil  claims  in 
superior  and  muncipal  court  on  behalf  of  ttie 
Department  of  Water  and  Power  of  ttie  city  of 
Los  Angeles.  During  his  tenure  in  the  city  at- 
tomey's  office,  George  tried  nunrwrous  per- 
sonal injury,  products  liatjility  and  envirorv 
mental  cases  as  well  as  other  liability  matters, 
on  the  city's  behalf. 

Mallory  left  the  city  attorney's  offk;e  in  1986 
to  beconne  a  founding  partner  in  the  law  firm 
of  Mallory,  Brown-Curtis  &  Mallory  which  spe- 
cializes in  civil  litigation  matters. 

In  addition  to  compiling  an  Impressive 
record  of  professional  achievement,  George 
tias  boen  highly  active  in  community  and  civic 
affairs,  indulging  his  long-hekj  interest  in  poli- 
trcs  and  demonstrating  a  genuine  commitment 
to  justie^e,  equality  and  civil  rights.  Once  a 
member  of  the  49th  assembly  district  commit- 
tee, George  has  served  as  a  delegate  to  the 
State  Democratk;  convention  for  3  years. 
George  was  recently  appointed  to  the  county 
Democratk:  central  committee  and  ttie  citizens 
watchdog  committee  to  implement  ttie  Chris- 
topher Commission  Report  concerning  last 
year's  Rodney  King  polk»  brutality  incident. 

George  has  served  on  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  NAACP  since  1983  and  heW  the  offrce 
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of  first  vfce  preskJent  of  ttie  NAACP's  Los  Arv- 
geles  branch.  George  has  negotiated  fair 
share  agreements  with  ttie  Southern  California 
Gas  Co.  and  currently  serves  on  ttie  commit- 
tee to  monitor  the  natk>nal  fair  share  agree- 
ment between  the  NAACP,  PUSH  and  Coors 
Breweiv. 

Mr.  Speaker,  alttx>ugh  still  young,  George 
Mallory's  career  is  already  marked  by  numer- 
ous noteworthy  accomplishments.  I  t)elieve  it 
is  safe  to  expect  ttiat  he  will  achieve  even  big- 
ger things  in  the  future.  George  offers  a  shin- 
ing example  to  his  community,  and  I  look  for- 
ward to  watching  his  career  progress. 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure,  then,  to  join  with 
the  John  M.  Langston  Bar  Associatkm  today  in 
honoring  its  outgoing  presklent,  George  M. 
Mallory,  Jr.,  for  his  commen(jat}le  re(x>rd  of 
professional  achievement  and  community 
servk:e.  Please  join  me  in  wishing  for  George, 
his  wife  and  law  partner,  Bobbi  Tillmon-Mal- 
lory,  and  their  two  sons,  Morgan  and  Ryan, 
continued  goexJ  health  and  success. 
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A  TRIBUTE  TO  CALIFORNIA'S  DIS- 
TINGUISHED JUSTICE,  EDWARD 
GROG AN 


HON.  GEORGE  MILLER 

OF  CAUFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  22, 1992 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wish  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  House  the 
accomplishments  of  a  distiriguistied  Califor- 
nian,  Edward  Grogan. 

Judge  Grogan,  bom  in  1925  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, graduated  from  the  University  of  Califor- 
nia in  1947  and  from  Hastings  School  of  Law 
in  1950.  He  then  worked  in  p>rivate  practrce, 
specializing  in  medual  malpractice,  \abor, 
worteers'  compensation,  and  domestk;  relations 
law  as  a  partner  in  ttie  law  firms  of  Edises  & 
Treuhaft  and  Howell  &  Elson. 

After  being  appointed  a  workers'  compensa- 
tion judge  for  the  State  of  California  in  1978, 
Judge  Grogan  Isecame  a  staff  judge  for  ttie 
worker's  compensation  appeals  t>oard  in  1981. 
From  1982  to  1985  he  assumed  the  position 
of  assistant  chief  of  workers'  compensation 
judges  for  the  State  of  California,  after  whk:h 
he  returned  to  the  positkm  of  workers'  conv 
pensation  juejge  in  Oakland,  CA  until  his  retire- 
ment in  1991.  Judge  Grogan  completed  many 
diffKult  and  complex  jueJKial  assignments  wittv 
in  ttie  worteers'  compensatk>n  appeals  system, 
for  whk;h  he  received  ttie  high  tionor  of  being 
named  "Judge  of  the  Year"  t>y  the  t}ar  in 
1988. 

His  family  includes  his  wife,  Ruth,  and  two 
chiWren,  Tracy  arxJ  Gail.  Having  many  diverse 
interests,  his  tiot)bies  range  from  cultivating 
roses  to  archeology  and  travel,  and  he  is  an 
active  contributor  to  the  United  Negro  College 
Fund,  Appalachian  causes,  and  American  Irv 
dian  organizations.  He  was  the  president  of 
the  El  Cerrito  Demexratk:  Club,  and  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  California  State  Bar  Associatk>n,  the 
Conference  of  California  Workers'  Compensa- 
tion Judges,  the  Natwnal  Lawyers  Guikl,  Arrv 
nesty  International,  Sierra  Club,  Audubon  So- 
ciety, and  the  Defenders  of  WikJIife. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  you  and  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  celebrating  this  respected 


jurist  whose  dedk:ation  as  a  puk)lic  employee 
has  Isettered  ttie  lives  of  the  citizens  of  Califor- 
nia and  of  ttie  Natk>n  as  a  whole. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

TRIBUTE  TO  MRS.  RUTH  HARRIS 


FOUR  FALLEN  FIREMEN  HONORED 
BY  COMMUNITY 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  22, 1992 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  respectfully  re- 
quest my  colleagues  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  join  me  today  in  a  silent  tribute 
to  four  young  volunteer  firemen  who  died  in 
the  line  of  duty  on  December  20,  1991. 

Trapped  on  the  first  floor  of  a  txjming  txjild- 
ing,  the  men  lost  ttieir  lives  when  a  portion  of 
the  floor  collapsed  beneath  them,  opening  up 
an  air  passage  through  whk:h  roared  a  fireball 
that  created  an  inferno  and  raised  ttie  tenrv 
perature  to  higher  than  3,000  degrees. 

The  fallen  firemen,  all  memtjers  of  Hilltop 
Hose  Company  in  Harrison  Township,  souttv 
west  Pennsylvania,  irKluded: 

Davkj  Emanuelson,  age  23,  wtx)  leaves  his 
wife,  Kathy,  and  a  2-year-okJ  daughter,  Cara. 
A  se<x>nd  ctvld  is  expected  in  the  spring. 

Frank  Veri,  Jr.,  age  31,  wtio  leaves  his  wife, 
Sheri,  and  son,  Jason,  age  1 1 . 

Mk:hael  J.  Cielk^ki  Burns,  age  28,  wtro  was 
engaged  and  scheduled  to  be  married  August 
8.  1992. 

SecoTKJ  Lieutenant  Rk^  Frantz,  age  23,  a 
third  generation  memt)er  of  Hilltop  Hose  Co., 
his  brother,  Don,  Jr.,  father,  Don,  Sr.,  and 
grandfather,  Frank,  t)elong  to  ttie  company.  A 
cousin.  Matt,  currently  serves  as  chief. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  death  of  these  gallant  men 
was  moumed  by  onore  than  just  family,  friends 
and  neightx)rs.  More  ttian  4,000  people  at- 
terxled  a  memorial  servk:e  for  ttiem  in  the  au- 
ditorium of  HighlarxJs  High  School.  Gov.  Rob- 
ert P.  Casey,  who  met  privately  with  ttie  fami- 
lies of  the  deceased,  led  a  host  of  elected  and 
fire  officials  from  all  levels  of  government  to 
the  proceedings. 

Many  of  those  in  attendance  were  brother 
firefighters,  some  of  them  coming  from  as  far 
as  California,  Connecticut,  Michigan,  New  Jer- 
sey, and  New  York  to  honor  their  fallen  com- 
rades. Their  presence  demonstrated  how 
strong  the  common  tx>nd  is  that  exists  among 
ttiose  wtx)  risk  their  lives  protecting  others. 

In  unison,  the  mourners  intoned  the  "Fire- 
man's Prayer,"  whk:h  says,  in  part: 

When  I  am  called  to  duty,  God.  wherever 
flames  may  rage,  give  me  the  strength  to 
save  some  life,  whatever  be  Its  age — I  want 
to  nil  my  calling  and  give  the  best  in  me;  to 
guard  my  every  neighbor  and  protect  his 
property.  And  if,  according  to  your  will,  I 
have  to  lose  my  life,  please  bless  with  your 
protecting  hand  my  children  and  my  wife. 

Mr.  Speaker,  their  community  will  not  forget 
ttiese  men  nor  will  their  fellow  firemen.  As  the 
elected  Representative  from  the  Harrison 
Township,  area  to  this  Congress,  I  ask  the 
Members  of  ttie  House  to  rennember  ttiem  in 
our  prayers  today. 


HON.  GEORGE  L  BROWN,  JR. 

OF  CAUFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  22, 1992 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  Speaker,  next  month  in 
my  congressional  district  will  tie  a  celetxation 
to  honor  Mrs.  Ruth  Harris,  wtio  is  retiring  after 
completing  38  consecutive  years  on  ttie 
Bloomington  and  Colton  Boards  of  Educatk>n. 
In  addition  to  tier  bciard  experience  in  Bloom- 
ington and  Colton,  Mrs.  Harris  was  also  a 
member  of  the  San  Bernardino  County  Board 
of  Education  for  18  years.  The  Colton  Joint 
Unified  School  Distrk:t  will  honor  Mrs.  Harris 
on  February  1 1 . 

Throughout  ttie  years,  Mrs.  Harris  has 
worteed  tirelessly  and  with  great  effectiveness 
to  improve  the  educ^atran  system  for  many 
chikjren.  Her  extensive  servk:e  to  students 
and  ttie  community  have  been  immeasurable. 
The  Colton  Joint  Unified  School  Distrct  Board 
of  Education  voted  2  years  ago  to  name  ttieir 
newest  junior  high  schcxil  for  Mrs.  Harris.  The 
school  will  serve  seventh  and  eighth  graders 
from  Bloomington  and  Fontana  and  is  ex- 
pected to  be  completed  in  1 993. 

Mrs.  Harris  has  also  been  active  in  the  PTA 
during  her  46  years  in  Bloomington.  She  be- 
came involved  in  the  Bkximington  PTA  groups 
shortly  after  moving  there  and  sen/ed  as  presi- 
dent of  a  local  sctiool  unit.  In  1950,  ttie 
Bloomington  PTA  Council  was  formed  with 
Mrs.  Harris  as  its  first  president.  Since  ttien, 
slie  has  hekj  five  directorships  and  served  as 
president,  vk;e  president,  and  parliamentarian 
of  the  fifth  district  PTA. 

In  addition  to  her  tremendous  worte  as  a 
memtjer  of  the  board  of  education  she  has  do- 
nated countless  hours  to  community  agencies. 
Throughout  the  years,  she  has  served  on  ttie 
tx}ard  of  directors  for  the  American  Red 
Cross,  Arrowtiead  United  Fund,  and  Colton 
Unified  Methodist  Church.  She  has  also 
served  as  the  community  association  ctiair- 
man  of  the  San  Gorgonio  Council  Girt  Scouts: 
as  preskJent  of  Amerk:an  Flekj  Services;  as 
president  of  the  San  Bernardino  County  Mu- 
seum and  parliamentarian  for  the  California 
Association  of  Neurologk^lly  Handk:apped 
Children. 

Mrs.  Harris  will  be  sorely  missed  by  her  col- 
leagues and  her  students.  I  would  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  point  out  my  admiration  for 
Mrs.  Harris  and  commend  tier  for  her  many 
contributions  that  have  benefited  our  commu- 
nity. 


TAX  FAIRNESS  FOR  CO-OP 
OWNERS 


HON.  BILL  GREEN 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  22, 1992 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce  legislation  to  clarify  that 
section  277  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
does  not  apply  to  housing  cooperatives.  The 
legislation,  whk:h  has  been  introduced  in  the 
Senate  by  Senator  Moynihan,  woukj  also  dar- 
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ify  tiow  certain  income  of  a  housing  coopera- 
tive woukl  be  taxed  under  subchapter  T  of  the 
Code.  These  proviskxis  seek  to  pronxite  tax 
fairness  as  well  as  eliminate  a  serious  threat 
to  the  viatiility  of  much  of  our  country's  stock 
of  affordatjte,  c<x)peratively  owned  housing. 

In  cities  large  and  small  across  this  Natkm, 
cooperatives  provkJe  affordat>le  housing  to 
their  resklent  owners  through  efficient,  cost- 
tiased  operation.  As  many  of  my  colleagues 
know,  ttie  Federal  Government  tias  fostered 
this  affordat)te  housing  through  FHA-insured 
mortgages  and  through  assistance  under  a 
wkle  variety  of  housing  progranns  designed  to 
akj  low-  and  rrxxlerate-income  families.  State 
and  k>cal  governments  have  added  ttieir  own 
support  through  a  variety  of  funejing  strategies. 

Some  of  ttiese  cexjperatives,  known  as  lirrv 
ited  equity  co-ops,  go  Iseyond  provkJing  afford- 
able housing  to  their  current  reskjent  owners 
t>y  controlling  resale  prk:es  and  thus  retaining 
affordatiility  to  a  target  population  of  k>w-  and 
moderate-incxKTie  potential  purchasers. 

All  of  these  cooperatives  are  ttveatened  by 
a  recent  practce  of  the  IRS  wtuch  seeks  to 
tireak  apart  the  cooperative  enterprise,  and 
separately  tax  sources  of  irxxime  whk:h, 
ttiough  functk>nally  tied  to  the  proviskm  of 
tiousing,  woukj,  when  set  apart,  tiave  few  or 
no  offsetting  deductk)ns. 

Here  is  just  one  example:  When  coe>pera- 
tives  accumulate  reserves  to  replace  worn-out 
roofs,  furnaces,  and  water  heaters,  as  ttiey 
are  required  to  cjo  wtien  ttiey  are  financed  t>y 
FHA-insured  mextgages,  arx)  prudently  invest 
those  reserves  in  federally  insured  CD's  or 
savings  accounts,  as  they  are  required  to  do 
under  FHA  regulation,  ttiat  interest  income 
woukJ  tie  set  apart  and  subject — without  de- 
ductions— ^to  taxation  at  the  highest  corporate 
rate. 

This  punitive  result  is  ktased  on  a  IRS  posi- 
tion witti  dubious  legislative  foundation.  Sec- 
tion 277  of  ttie  Code  was  adopted  in  1 969  to 
deal  with  s(X»al  cidbs  and  other  memtjer  orga- 
nizatkins  that  operate  primarily  to  furnish  send- 
ees or  goods  to  ttieir  memtiers.  There  is  nettl- 
ing in  ttie  history  of  section  277  whk;h  indi- 
cates ttiat  Congress  intended  to  apply  sectkMi 
277  to  housing  cooperatives,  and  the  effort  of 
the  IRS  subsequently  to  apply  that  section 
seenns  to  be  most  inappropriate. 

Housing  cooperatives  are  doing  their  best  to 
tiattle  the  IRS  in  the  courts,  where  resolution 
may  take  10  to  15  years.  In  the  meantime,  the 
IRS  has  proposed  deficiencies  and  added 
penalties  wtuch  are  forcing  numerous  indivkl- 
ual  cooperatives  to  choose  between  sutistan- 
tial  and  unfair  overpayments  or  expensive  liti- 
gation. Eittier  option  is  costty,  and  thus  a 
tiireat  to  the  precious  stock  of  affordatile  hous- 
ing whk:h  Congress  tias  fougtit  so  tiard  to  de- 
fend. 

My  bill  eliminates  the  threat  by  making  it 
clear  that  a  cooperative  housing  corporation  is 
not  sutDject  to  section  277,  and  goes  on  to 
eliminate  ttie  need  for  furttier  costly  litigation 
by  specifying  appropriate  tax  b-eatinent  under 
sutxihapter  T  of  the  Code,  whk:h  compretien- 
sively  deals  with  ttie  taxation  of  cooperative 
entities. 

While  my  bill  eliminates  ttie  ttireat  of 
overtaxation,  it  does  not  create  any  loopholes 
or  inappropriate  tax  advantages  for  housing 
cooperatives.  In  fact,  it  supplements  the  Tax 
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HON.  RON  WYDEN 

OF  OREGON 
IN  IHB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday.  January  22, 1992 
f/YDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  anniver- 

the  landmark  Roe  versus  Wade  deci- 
p^ecting  ttie  privacy  of  women,  this 

is  also  facing  a  tremendous  threat  to 

xir  most  cherished  litjerlies — the  free- 
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The  I  I.S.  Department  of  Justice  has  found  a 
powerfi  lly  destructive  weapon  in  the  Rust  ver- 
ivan  gag  rule  decision, 
'resident's  lawyers  are  not  only  work- 
r  jstrict  information  for  women  in  title  X 
nning  dines,  but  also  in  the  area  of 
and  scientific  research, 
-lis  summer,  in  a  case  filed  in  the  U.S. 
Court  of  tt>e  District  of  Columbia,  the 
Department  attempted  to  use  the  Su- 
ik^urt's  gag  rule  decision  as  a  bludg- 
ag4inst  Stanford  University  scientists  who 
a  National  Institutes  of  Health  cofv 
esearch  an  artificial  heart  device, 
case,  the  Federal  Government  tried 
the  Stanford  scientists  from  discuss- 
results  of  their  research  with  their  cd- 
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a  gag  order  on  scientists  kills  the 
ciftKal  element  of  scientific  discovery — 
exchange  of  information. 

Congress  takes  decisive  action  to 
the  gag  mie,  we  can  expect  more 

efforts  to  impose  dangerous  gag  or- 
scientists  and  doctors  involved  in  all 
medk:ine. 


HONORING  BAILEY  L.  REECE  FOR 
30  YEARS  SERVICE  TO  THE  NA- 
TION AL  RURAL  ELECTRIC  COOP- 
ERA  nVE  ASSOCIATION 


HON.  BILL  SARPALIUS 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  r^  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Vednesday,  January  22. 1992 

Sf  RPALIUS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  wish 

a  man  who  has  devoted  his  life  to 

ig   the   spirit   and   heritage   of  rural 

Mr.  Bailey  Reece  is  retiring  after  30 

service  to  the  National  Rural  Electric 

Cooperative  Association  [NRECA]. 

is  no  stranger  to  rural  America.  Hav- 
ing attehded  high  school  in  Adrian,  TX  and 
completng  his  bachelor's  degree  in  business 
manage  Tient  and  agriculture  from  West  Texas 
Uiiversity  in  Canyon,  TX,  Bailey  em- 
an  a  landmark  career  with  ttie  rural 
( ^operative  associations, 
the  Swisher  Electric  Coop  as  power 
he  qukMy  became  a  leader  and 


adv  sor. 
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sound  manager.  In  just  5  years,  Bailey  be- 
came the  manager  of  the  Swisher  facility  be- 
fore bringing  his  talents  to  the  Dickens  Electric 
Coop  in  Spur,  TX. 

Bailey's  service  to  community  is  not  just 
vested  in  rural  electric  cooperatives.  From 
1952  to  1956.  he  served  in  the  U.S.  Navy. 
Bailey  has  been  chairman,  preskJent,  tx>ard 
member,  and  friend  to  such  organizations  as 
the  Democratic  Party,  Lions  Club,  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  and  currently  is  an  active  memtier 
of  the  Caprock  Cutting  Horse  Association.  Mr. 
Reece  has  tjeen  a  businessman  arxj  friend  to 
every  community  where  he  has  reskJed. 

More  important  than  all  his  awards  and  hon- 
ors is  Bailey's  commitment  to  family.  His  most 
prominent  role  has  t>een  that  of  father.  Bailey 
and  Houstene  Reece  are  the  proud  parents  of 
daughters,  Janet  Freeman  and  Kay  Acton, 
and  son,  Richard  Reece.  Also.  Bailey  and 
Houstene  have  been  blessed  with  four  grand- 
chikjren:  Kristin  Freeman,  Lauren  Freeman, 
Ashley  Acton,  and  Kelsie  Reece. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  my  fellow  colleagues  to 
join  me  in  congratulating  Bailey  Reece  for  a 
job  well  done  and  commending  him  for  his  sin- 
cere desire  to  preserve  the  heritage  of  rural 
America. 
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BILL  GRAHAM 


DARK  DAY  AT  THE  UNITED 
NATIONS 


HON.  CHARLES  L  SCHUMER 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  22, 1992 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the  re- 
cess, our  Government  took  a  most  unfortunate 
step  at  the  United  Nations  by  supporting  a 
resolution  condemning  Israel's  deportation  of 
12  Palestinian  terrorists.  The  peaceful  depor- 
tation of  these  terrorists  is  a  response  to  a  sit- 
uation in  which  Israel  had  hard  evidence  that 
these  men  were  involved  in  plans  to  incite  vio- 
lence and  murder.  But  regardless  of  whether 
my  colleagues  agree  with  this  response,  it  is 
difficult  to  find  any  justification  for  the  United 
Nations'  response,  and  Amerkia's  vote  in  sup- 
port of  it. 

When  Iraq  invaded  Kuwait,  killing  thou- 
sands, the  U.N.  resolved  to  condemn  Iraq,  but 
when  Israel  deports  12  terrorists,  ttie  U.N.  re- 
solves to  strongly  condemn  Israel.  And  yet  the 
U.N.  and  the  Unrted  States  remained  silent 
wtien  Kuwait  forced  out  200.000  law-abiding 
Palestinians  from  the  their  country  shortly  after 
we  liberated  it. 

It  is  unfortunate  that,  so  soon  after  the  U.N. 
took  the  important  step  of  rescinding  ttie  hei- 
nous Zkmism  is  racism  resolution,  ttie  U.N. 
woukj  then  adopt  a  resolution  like  this  one.  It 
does  serious  damage  to  the  credibility  of  ttie 
U.N.  as  a  impartial  art>iter  of  peace.  Finally,  I 
am  ashamed  that  our  Government  made  the 
mistake  of  supporting  ttie  resolution. 


HON.  NANCY  PELOSI 

OF  CAUFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  22.  1992 

Ms.  PELOSI.  Mr.  Speaker,  bom  Wolfgang 
Grajonca  to  Russian  Jewish  parents  in  Beriin, 
Bill  Graham  was  the  mega  concert  promoter 
of  the  last  three  decades.  His  life  ended  in  a 
ienibie  helicopter  crash  in  California  on  Octo- 
ber 25,  1991. 

Bill  Graham  was  one  of  six  chiWren.  When 
Bill's  father  died  only  2  days  after  Bill's  birth, 
his  mother  placed  Bill  and  his  sister,  Tolla,  in 
an  orphanage. 

Bill  Graham,  his  sister,  and  62  other  chil- 
dren were  forced  to  flee  with  a  Red  Cross 
worker,  on  foot,  from  the  occupying  Nazi 
forces.  Bill  Graham  was  1  of  only  1 1  chikJren 
who  survived  that  journey  through  Europe, 
northern  Africa,  Cutja,  and  finally  to  the  United 
States. 

Settling  in  San  Francisco  after  service  in  the 
Korean  war.  Bill  Graham  t}egan  his  career  as 
a  rock  promoter.  In  an  effort  to  raise  money 
for  ttie  San  Francisco  Mime  Troupe,  of  which 
he  was  a  member.  Bill  Graham  created  ttie 
first  of  his  many  musk:  fundraisers. 

By  turning  an  old  San  Francisco  skating  rink 
into  the  Fillmore  Auditorium,  Bill  Graham  cre- 
ated a  rk;h  outlet  for  ttie  unk^ue  talents  of  the 
new  musicians  of  the  1960's— Bob  Dylan,  the 
Grateful  Dead,  the  Rolling  Stones  and  many 
other  now  fanxxjs  performers.  This  was  the 
tieginning  of  a  new  career  for  Bill  Graham  and 
the  opening  of  careers  for  many  young  strug- 
gling artists  whose  accomplishments  woukj  t>e 
multiplied  by  ttieir  association  with  Bill  Gra- 
ham. 

White  his  flight  from  the  Nazis  and  his  suc- 
cess as  a  rock  promoter  are  inspiring  for  all  of 
us.  Bill  Graham's  greatest  achievements  can 
be  found  in  the  wonderful  work  he  dkj  for  ottv 
ers.  In  1985  he  promoted  the  "Live  Aid"  fund- 
raising  concert  for  African  relief.  This  event 
raised  desperately  needed  money  to  fight  Afri- 
can famine,  and  raised  the  consciousness  of 
the  worid  to  the  needs  and  struggles  of  starv- 
ing people  in  other  countries. 

As  a  champion  of  human  rights  tie  produced 
ttie  Conspiracy  of  Hope  concerts  for  Amnesty 
International.  Folknving  his  speaking  out 
against  antisemitism,  his  offices  were  de- 
stroyed by  fire.  However,  his  courage  and  fer- 
vor were  not  deterred. 

Bill  Graham  was  concerned  atxiut  people 
and  their  prot>lems  throughout  the  workj;  he 
was  concemed  about  the  drug  scourge  in 
America;  and  tie  was  concemed  at>out  his 
community.  One  of  Bill  Graham's  most  recent 
concert  events  was  "Crackdown  on  Crack," 
hekj  in  New  York  City.  By  focusing  attention 
on  the  troubled  youth  of  Amerk:a,  Bill  Graham 
demonstrated  his  compassk>n  for  others  and 
his  at)ility  to  txing  a  new  level  of  understand- 
ing to  a  very  real  prot)lem. 

Bill's  generosity  was  local  as  well  as  global. 
He  was  a  great  supporter  of  the  Haight- 
Ashbury  Free  Clink:  in  San  Francisco.  He  was 
also  planning  yet  another  event,  in  response 
to  the  recent  Oakland  fire,  to  benefit  the  vte- 
tims  of  the  bay  area. 

Bill  will  be  missed  for  his  abundant  talent, 
his  generous  spirit  and  his  compassion  for  ail 
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of  humanity.  As  we  approach  ttie  Ttianks- 
giving  season,  I  want  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  Bill  Graham's  generosity.  I  also 
want  to  offer  ttianks  to  Bill  Gratiam's  family 
and  his  great  legacy. 


WHITE  HOUSE  CONFERENCE  ON 
INDIAN  EDUCATION 


HON.  ENI  F.H.  FALEOMAVAEGA 

OF  AMERICAN  SAMOA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'HVES 

Wednesday,  January  22. 1992 

Mr.  FALEOMAVAEGA.  Mr.  Speaker, 
throughout  ttie  course  of  this  year  I  want  to 
share  with  my  colleagues  on  a  regular  basis 
the  problems  and  signifk:ant  events  in  the 
American  Indian  community.  I  woukj  like  to 
start  this  series  by  bringing  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  the  White  House  Conference 
on  Indian  Education  which  t)egins  today  and 
runs  through  the  24th. 

As  1  of  the  78  delegates  appointed  to  ttie 
conference  by  Speaker  Foley,  among  only 
234  delegates  selected  nationwide,  I  conskjer 
it  an  honor  to  be  a  part  of  the  process  that  se- 
riously addresses  the  crltk:al  issues  impacting 
on  the  education  of  Amerk:an  Indians  and 
Alaska  Natives  at  both  the  community  and  na- 
tional levels. 

The  conference  is  planned  around  11  topic 
areas  t>ased  on  preconference  reports  written 
by  the  24-person  task  force  on  the  White 
House  Conference  on  Indian  Education. 
These  reports  are  ttie  result  of  meetings  and 
discussions  that  have  t>een  taking  place  since 
1990  involving  thousands  of  education  rep- 
resentatives from  throughout  the  country. 
These  reports  include  information  from  arid 
make  use  of  recommendations  for  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Education's  "Indian  Nations  At 
Risk:  An  Educatk>nal  Strategy  for  Action,"  Oc- 
tober 1991  and  the  Natk>nal  Advisory  Council 
on  Indian  Education's  "Toward  the  Year  2000: 
Listening  to  the  Voice  of  Native  America."  The 
reports  are  thoughtful  and  focused,  and  were 
done  at  the  expense  and  selfless  sacrifices  of 
many  individuals.  I  tiope  the  delegates  to  the 
conference  will  give  these  reports  their  great- 
est possible  attention. 

The  11  topic  areas  are:  ttie  governance  of 
Indian  education/independent  board  of  edu- 
catk)n;  ttie  well-t)eing  of  Indian  communities/ 
delivery  of  servk:es;  literacy/student  academic 
achievement/high  school  graduation;  safe,  al- 
cohol/drug-free schools;  exceptional  edu- 
catkm;  readiness  for  scliool;  native  languages 
and  culture;  structure  for  schools;  higher  edu- 
catkin;  native  and  nonnative  sctiool  personnel; 
and  adult  education  and  lifelong  learning/pa- 
rental, community,  and  tribal  relationships. 

Mr.  Speaker,  thank  you  for  this  opportunity 
to  share  with  my  colleagues  an  outline  of  this 
important  conference.  I  look  forward  to  dis- 
cussing other  topics  important  to  ttie  American 
Indian  community  during  the  course  of  this 
year. 
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THE  RETIREMENT  OF  MR.  B.J. 
"BILL"  BUNNELL 
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HON.  WnJJAM  M.  THOMAS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  22, 1992 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  recognize  Mr.  Bill  Bunnell  on  his  re- 
tirement from  put>lic  servce  after  over  40 
years  of  dedk:ated  employment  with  the  State 
of  California— over  30  of  which  was  with  the 
State  department  of  corrections. 

Bill  Bunnell  t)egan  his  long  and  successful 
career  as  an  institution  cook  at  Stockton  State 
Hospital.  After  6  years  of  experience,  and 
being  promoted  to  supervising  cook  II  at  the 
correctional  training  facility  at  Soledad,  Mr. 
Bunnell  t)ecame  an  instructor  in  cooking,  al- 
lowing others  to  benefit  from  his  knowledge. 

Through  hard  work  and  profk;iency,  Mr. 
Bunnell  continued  to  advance,  t>ecoming  food 
manager  at  the  Deuel  Vocational  Institution 
and  then  business  manager  at  the  California 
Conservation  Center  in  Susanville  and  at  San 
Quentin.  But  these,  too,  proved  to  be  just  tem- 
porary stops  on  Mr.  Bunnell's  career  path  as 
he  was  promoted  to  correctional  administrator, 
then  to  superintendent  and  finally  to  warden  of 
the  California  Coaectional  Institution  at 
Tetiachapi,  here  in  the  20th  Congressional 
Distrkrt. 

Throughout  his  career  with  the  Califomia 
State  Department  of  Corrections,  Bill  Bunnell 
has  exemplified  the  dedication  and  expertise 
we  all  hope  to  find  in  our  publk:  servants.  Mr. 
Bunnell  is  highly  respected  by  both  his  col- 
leagues and  employees  at  the  correctional  in- 
stitutkin  at  Tehachiapi,  as  well  as  t}y  ttiose 
who  have  worked  with  and  for  him  in  the  past. 
While  we  are  all  pleased  that  Bill  Bunnell  will 
finally  have  a  well-deserved  opportunity  to 
relax,  you  can  be  sure  that  he  and  his  many 
talents  will  be  missed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  my  colleagues  for  al- 
lowing me  this  opportunity  to  honor  Bill 
Bunnell  on  his  over  40  years  of  sen/ice  to  the 
State  of  California. 


SENATE  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 

Title  rv  of  Senate  Resolution  4, 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on  February  4, 
1977,  calls  for  establishment  of  a  sys- 
tem for  a  computerized  schedule  of  all 
meetings  and  hearings  of  Senate  com- 
mittees, subcommittees,  joint  commit- 
tees, and  committees  of  conference. 
This  title  requires  all  such  conmiittees 
to  notify  the  Office  of  the  Senate  Daily 
Digest — designated  by  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee— of  the  time,  place,  and  purpose 
of  the  meetings,  when  scheduled,  and 
any  cancellations  or  changes  in  the 
meetings  as  they  occur. 

As  an  additional  procedure  along 
with  the  computerization  of  this  infor- 
mation, the  Office  of  the  Senate  Daily 
Digest  will  prepare  this  information  for 
printing  in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks 
section  of  the  Congressional  Record 
on  Monday  and  Wednesday  of  each 
week. 

Meetings  scheduled  for  Thursday, 
January  23,  1992,  may  be  found  in  the 
Daily  Digest  of  today's  Record. 


MEETINGS  SCHEDULED 

JANUARY  28 
2:30  p.m. 
Judiciary 

Courts  and  Administrative  Practice  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  bearings  on  H.R.  24S0,  to  revise 
Title  28,  United  States  Code,  to  grant 
Federal  district  courts  jurisdiction 
over  certain  multiparty,  multiforum 
civil  actions. 

SD-226 

JANUARY  30 
3:30  p.m. 
Armed  Services 

Conventional  Forces  and  Alliance  Defense 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  in  conjunction  with 
North  Atlantic  Assembly's  Subcommit- 
tee on  Defense  Cooperation  on  Euro- 
pean security  issues. 

SR-222 

JANUARY  31 
9:30  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
Oversight    of    Government    Management 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearing?  on  stealth  compensa- 
tion of  corporate  executives,  focusing 
on  Federal  treatment  of  stock  options. 

SD-342 
10:00  a.m. 
Armed  Services 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year  1993 
for  the  Department  of  Defense  and  to 
review  the  fiscal  years  1993-1997  future 
year  defense  plan. 

SH-216 

FEBRUARY  4 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Legislative  Branch  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1993  for  the  Leg- 
islative Branch. 

SD-U6 

FEBRUARY  5 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Legislative  Branch  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  flscal  year  1993  for  the 
Legislative  Branch. 

SD-I16 

FEBRUARY  6 

9:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  Hawai- 
ian Homes  Commission  Act. 

SD-^66 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Legislative  Branch  Sut>committee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  flscal  year  1993  for  the 
Legislative  Branch. 

SD-116 

FEBRUARY  25 
9:00  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  joint  hearings  with  the  House 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  to  re- 
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vi  (w  the  legislative  recommendations 
ojthe  Disabled  American  Veterans. 

345  Cannon  Buildiner 


9:00  a. 

^et« 
To 


IT 


Veterlins'  Affairs 

lold  joint  hearings  with  the  House 
C(  mmlttee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  to  re- 
vi  >w  the  le^slatlve  recommendations 
oqthe  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars. 

345  Cannon  Building: 


UMI 


MARCH  3 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

MARCH  5 
9:00  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  Joint  hearings  with  the  House 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  to  re- 
view the  legislative  recommendations 
of  the  Paralyzed  Veterans  of  America, 
the  Blinded  Veterans  of  America,  and 
WWI  Veterans. 

345  Cannon  Building 


January  22,  1992 


January  23,  1992 


APRILS 
9:00  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  joint  hearings  with  the  House 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  to  re- 
view the  legislative  recommendations 
of  the  AMVETs,  American  Ex-POWs. 
Jewish  War  Veterans,   and  Non-Com- 
missioned  Officers  Association. 

SD-106 
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The  Senate  met  at  10  a.m.,  on  the  ex- 
piration of  the  recess,  and  was  called  to 
order  by  the  President  pro  tempore 
[Mr.  BYRD]. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Lead- 
ing the  Senate  in  our  supplications  and 
praises  to  the  King  of  Kings  and  Lord 
of  Lords  will  be  the  Senate  Chaplain, 
the  Reverend  Dr.  Richard  C.  Halverson. 

Dr.  Halverson,  please. 


(Legislative  day  of  Friday,  January  3, 1992) 

Mr.  PRESSLER  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Pressler]  will  be  now 
recognized. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  speak  for  10  min- 
utes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Richard 
C.  Halverson,  D.D.,  offered  the  follow- 
ing prayer: 

Let  us  pray: 

/  will  sing  of  the  mercies  of  the  Lord  for 
ever:  with  my  mouth  will  I  make  knoum 
thy  faithfulness  to  all  generations.  For  I 
have  said,  Mercy  shall  be  built  up  for 
ever:  thy  faithfulness  shalt  thou  establish 
in  the  very  heavens. — Psalm  89:1,  2. 

Faithful,  Father  God,  help  the  Sen- 
ators to  hear  the  criticism  of  people 
and  press,  justified  or  not.  If  justified, 
help  them  to  change  in  ways  that  will 
quiet  the  critic  and  the  cynic.  If  not 
justified,  help  them  to  prove  the  criti- 
cism wrong.  In  these  critical  days  for 
the  Nation  and  the  world,  may  the  Sen- 
ate be  part  of  the  solution  and  not  part 
of  the  problem. 

Dear  God,  deliver  the  Senate  from  ev- 
erything that  prevents  its  efficient  and 
productive  operation.  Strengthen  in- 
tegrity, selflessness,  servanthood,  hon- 
esty. Help  each  Senator  to  remember 
his  mandate  and  be  true  to  the  respon- 
sibility and  honor  implicit  in  trust- 
worthy leadership. 

In  the  name  of  Jesus  who,  though 
tempted  as  we,  was  without  sin.  Amen. 


RESERVATION  OF  LEADER  TIME 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  standing  order,  the  majority  leader 
is  normally  recognized.  But  under  the 
previous  order,  the  time  for  the  major- 
ity leader  is  reserved. 

Under  the  previous  order,  the  time 
for  the  minority  leader  is  reserved. 


MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  previous  order,  there  will  now  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  morning 
business  not  to  extend  beyond  the  hour 
of  11:30  a.m. 

Under  the  order  entered,  the  first 
hour  will  be  under  the  control  of  the 
majority  leader  or  his  designee,  and 
the  remaining  30  minutes  will  be  equal- 
ly divided  and  controlled  by  the  Sen- 
ator fi-om  Michigan  [Mr.  Levin)  and 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Dole]. 

There  will  now  be  a  period  for  the 
transaction  of  morning  business. 


TRIP  TO  CUBA 


Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  in 
December,  I  made  a  trip  to  Cuba.  The 
purpose  of  the  trip  was  in  connection 
with  my  duties  on  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee.  I  took  along  a  staff 
member  from  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee.  We  visited  various  parts  of 
Cuba.  We  toured  some  of  the  agricul- 
tural areas.  We  looked  at  some  of  the 
new  hotels  being  put  up  by  Spanish  in- 
dustrialists. We  looked  at  some  of  the 
medical  facilities,  including  their 
biotechnological  facilities. 

We  saw  first  hand  the  impact  of  the 
shortage  of  fuel  that  that  country  is 
experiencing.  Indeed,  on  the  streets  of 
Havana  there  are,  for  the  most  part,  bi- 
cycles and  very  few  cars.  It  is  a  situa- 
tion similar  to  what  I  saw  in  Ho  Chi 
Minh  City  a  few  years  ago  when  I  went 
back  to  visit  Vietnam,  having  served  in 
the  Army  in  Vietnam. 

It  is  a  country  that  has  severe  prob- 
lems. While  there,  I  stayed  with  the 
American  Interest  Section.  The  United 
States  does  not  have  an  embassy  there, 
but  about  30  or  40  Americans  who  work 
in  the  Interest  Section,  in  the  same 
building  that  used  to  be  the  American 
Embassy.  I  met  with  a  variety  of  gov- 
ernmental officials,  including  a  5Vt- 
hour  meeting  with  Fidel  Castro,  dis- 
cussing where  that  country  is  going 
and  discussing  what  the  future  of  its 
people  might  be. 

I  hope  there  is  not  a  bloody  revolu- 
tion in  Cuba,  but  I  fear  there  might  be 
at  some  point.  I  hope — and  I  expressed 
the  hope — that  free  and  fair  elections 
will  be  held  in  that  country.  I  made  the 
expression  that  I  hope  that  human 
rights  will  be  observed  in  that  country. 

During  my  5V&-hour  meeting  or  dialog 
with  Mr.  Castro,  I  learned  that  he  is 
very  much  committed  to  continuing 
his  course  of  action.  He  is  the  Istst  true 
believer,  so  to  speak,  in  socialism,  of 
the  order  as  he  sees  it,  a  particular 
kind  of  socialism.  It  is  not  really  Marx- 
ism or  Leninism,  but  he  sees  it  as 
something  between  Cuban  socialism 
and  Swedish  socialism.  Now  he  is  going 
into  more  joint  ventures  to  get  foreign 
capital. 

I  told  him  of  our  concern  that  there 
be  fair  and  free  elections.  I  told  him  of 


our  concern  regarding  human  rights, 
and  the  stories  and  concerns  of  particu- 
lar cases  and  individuals,  that  we  had 
heard  their  rights  were  being  violated. 
I  also  met  with  the  head  of  their  new 
so-called  parliament,  and  I  hope  it 
evolves  as  a  parliament. 

But  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  it 
appears  that  there  is  very  little  com- 
petition for  elections  in  this  par- 
liament. I  asked,  "How  are  the  cam- 
paigns financed?"  The  chairman  said, 
"It  does  not  cost  anything  to  run  for 
office,  because  there  really  are  not  any 
campaigrns.  You  just  get  elected."  That 
meant  that  they  are  appointed  by  the 
party  apparatus,  and  those  really  are 
not  elections. 

Cuba  is  a  beautiful  country,  and  as  I 
looked  at  some  of  the  beaches  and  sug- 
arcane fields  and  agricultural  lands, 
the  cities  and  towns,  I  hoped  and 
prayed  that  this  would  not  become  an- 
other Romania  in  the  near  future. 

What  can  the  United  States  do?  Well, 
first  of  all,  the  United  States  cannot 
solve  all  of  the  problems  in  the  world. 
Some  of  these  things  have  to  work 
their  way  out.  as  they  have  done 
throughout  the  world.  It  is  my  strong- 
est feeling  that  we  should  keep  the 
pressure  on  for  fair  and  ftee  elections, 
supervised  by  an  international  group. 
We  should  keep  the  pressure  on  for 
human  rights. 

Also,  some  of  our  planners  might 
consider  giving  Castro  a  safe  haven  in 
Mexico  or  a  safe  haven  in  Spain.  If  a 
safe  haven  were  provided  to  him  per- 
haps he  woula  leave  Cuba.  He  is  in  a 
situation  that  he  almost  cannot  leave 
for  fear  of  being  killed,  and  that  is  the 
dilemma  that  a  dictator  gets  himself 
into  after  that  many  years  in  power.  A 
safe  haven  would  hasten  the  loosening 
of  Castro's  socialist  revolutionary 
shackles  on  the  Cuban  people.  This 
might  be  a  way  to  avoid  a  bloody  de- 
structive final  chapter  in  the  Castro 
era. 

I  might  say  that  Fidel  Castro  is  a 
charming  host  when  he  has  a  visiting 
Senator.  I  suppose  he  is  not  nearly  as 
charming  a  host  if  you  were  in  one  of 
his  jails.  Our  talks  covered  a  whole 
range  of  things.  I  found  him  to  be  a 
Cable  News  Network  junkie,  as  I  am. 

I  found  him  well  read  in  some  of  the 
political  philosophy  classics.  He  is  also 
very  much  interested  in  what  is  going 
on  in  the  United  States  in  our  elec- 
tions, and  so  forth.  I  do  fear,  however, 
that  he  is  out  of  step,  that  he  has  lost 
touch  with  the  times.  I  do  fear  a  bloody 
revolution  occurring  in  Cuba  at  some 
point.  I  hope  that  he  takes  heed  and 
holds  a  fair  and  free  election.  I  hope 
that  he  takes  heed  and  begins  to  ob- 
serve human  rights. 


•  This  "buUet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  a  Member  of  the  Senate  on  the  floor. 
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President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
t }  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
p  )int  an  account  of  my  visit  with 
C  istro  that  appeared  in  the  New 
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Thefe  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
,  as  follows: 
[Froln  the  New  York  Times,  Dec.  5,  1991] 
,  IN  Talk  Wrra  U.S.  Senator,  Calls 
I  UEL  Crisis  "the  Biggest  Test" 
(By  Barbara  Crossette) 
WasAnoton.  December  4.— President  Fidel 
bold  a  visiting  United  States  Senator 
that  Cuba  was  strug-glingr  with  a 
energy  crisis  that  he  regarded  as 
test  of  the  survival  of  our  revo- 
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lenator,  Larry  Pressler,  a  South  Da- 

R^publican  and  member  of  the  Senate 

Relations  Committee,  said  Mr.  Cas- 

his  aides  told  him  in  a  meeting  that 
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bicycles   appear    to   have   re- 
most  cars  on   the  streets  and  only 
third  of  the  public  buses  are  operat- 
Presaler  said.  Commenting  on 
days  of  travel  in  the  Cuban  country- 
he  met  with  Mr.  Castro,  he  said 
ractors  were  in  disrepair  or  broken 
lack  of  spare  parts. 
Havina  looked  like  Ho  Chi   Minh  City, 
bicycles  all  over,"  the  Senator  said  in 
view  by  telephone  Monday  from  the 
Republic    after    leaving    Cuba, 
tried  to  give  it  a  positive  side,  say- 
;hinl£S  this  is  good  for  the  environ- 
lut  the  Cubans  are  running  out  of 


FROM  tractors  TO  OXEN 

CLban  President  also  said  that  Havana 

I  splace  farm  machinery  with  oxen,  a 

Pressler,  a  farmer  as  well  as  a  law- 

de^ribed  as  impractical,  because  there 

enough  animals  available  for  agri- 

3n  the  Cuban  scale. 

you're  going  to  be  the  first  country 

world  to  go  from  tractors  back  to 

he  Senator  said.  "He  said,  if  we  have 

we're  going  to  do  it." 

Fl-essler  said  Mr.  Castro  added  that  if 

CO  lid  not  overcome  the  crisis  caused  by 

bre4kup  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  loss 

aid  and  commodities  at  concession- 

:es,    "no   one   in   Washington   would 

seriously." 

meeting,  which  included  a  late-night 
E>re8ldent  Castro  spoke  for  the  first 
visiting  American  about  what  went 
behind  closed   doors   at  a   Cuban   Corn- 
Party  congress  in  October.  At  that 
the  Cuban  President  made  one  of  his 
charac^ristically  long  speeches  in  which  he 
V  estern  democracy  "garbage." 
S  snator,  who  had  not  previously  been 
said  President  Castro  told  him  that 
Coiimunlst  Party  congress  had  been  de- 
( verwhelmingly    to   a   discussion    of 
Marxism-Leninism  goes  from  here." 
oward  democratization  were  appar- 
conaidered  seriously,  Mr.  Pressler 


n  It 


<  !uban    leader,    speaking   in    Spanish 
an    interpreter,    argued    that    his 


brand  of  socialism  was  never  imitative  of 
any  other  model  and  that  it  would  go  on 
being  unique.  He  called  his  new  philosophy 
"socialism  with  joint  ventures,"  Senator 
Pressler  said.  President  Castro  ruled  out 
elections,  saying  they  could  not  be  held 
when  there  was  no  fuel  and  the  country's 
economy  was  on  a  "war"  footing. 

The  joint  ventures  Cuban  officials  are 
seeking  are  primarily  in  the  tourist  indus- 
try, Havana's  biggest  hope  for  earning  hard 
currency. 

shortages  are  everywhere 

Everywhere  there  are  consumer  shortages, 
Mr.  Pressler  said,  and  some  seem  likely  to 
have  an  effect  on  the  health  of  Cubans,  espe- 
cially children.  The  country  is  unable  to  find 
enough  dairy  products,  he  said,  because  a 
barter  agreement  with  the  former  Elast  Ger- 
many that  brought  in  milk  and  other  goods 
in  return  for  Cuban  orange  juice  was  lost  in 
the  collapse  of  the  regime. 

The  shortages  appear  to  have  affected  the 
Cuban  President's  life,  too,  Mr.  Pressler  said, 
noting  that  Mr.  Castro  seemed  to  travel  with 
a  portable  generator  to  provide  light  for  his 
late-night  sessions. 

A  doctor  was  also  in  attendance  at  the 
meeting,  in  which  President  Castro  talked  at 
length  about  health  and  fitness.  He  told  Sen- 
ator Pressler  that  he  did  30  minutes  of  exer- 
cise a  day  on  a  stationary  bicycle. 

Senator  Pressler  and  his  aides  steered  the 
discussion  toward  Cuban  relations  with  the 
Soviet  Union  several  times.  The  Senator  said 
that  the  Cubans  seemed  most  bitter  about 
the  Russian  republic,  which  has  cut  its  aid 
most  drastically.  Soviet  military  support  Is 
also  being  reduced.  Mr.  Castro  said,  telling 
the  Americans  that  "a  whole  era  of  Russian 
soldiers  and  arms  in  Cuba  is  probably  over." 

Asked  who  Cuba's  closest  friends  were  now. 
Mr.  Castro  said  "no  one." 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
absence  of  a  quorum  has  been  noted. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  President,  1  aisk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESroENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that,  under  the  order  of  the  day,  a 
certain  amount  of  time  has  been  allo- 
cated. I  would  like  to  designate  myself 
as  that  person  in  control  of  the  time. 

I  recogrnize  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Louisiana. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Daschle]  will  be  the  des- 
ignee of  the  majority  leader  in  control 
of  time,  and  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana [Mr.  Breaux]  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
could  be  notified  when  7  minutes  are 
up,  I  think  I  can  conclude  in  that  time- 
frame. I  thank  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  for  yielding. 


ECONOMIC  GROWTH 

Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  President,  the  sub- 
ject of  this  morning's  topic  is  economic 
growth.  I  dare  say  that  is  going  to  be 
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the  subject  not  only  of  the  hours  we 
have  set  aside  today  and  the  remainder 
of  this  week,  but  probably  the  entire 
remainder  of  this  session  is  going  to  be 
devoted  to  what  can  this  Congress  do 
for  economic  growth  in  this  country  as 
this  country  faces  a  very,  very  serious 
recession. 

There  are  many  people  outside  the 
beltway  who  are  calling  on  Congress  to 
do  something  in  very  desperate  pleas, 
coming  to  this  Congress  for  us  to  do 
something  about  the  economy.  It  is 
coming  from  poor  people.  It  is  coming 
from  middle-income  people.  It  is  com- 
ing fi'om  businesses  who  are  in  the 
throes  of  bankruptcy  who  are  not  able 
to  keep  their  employees.  They  want  us 
to  desperately  do  something  almost  to 
the  point  of  saying  "do  something  even 
if  it  is  wrong,  just  please  do  some- 
thing." That  is  the  real  danger  that  we 
in  this  Congress  face,  an  inclination  to 
try  to  do  something  regardless  of  what 
it  is. 

There  are  a  number  of  provisions 
which  are  pending  in  the  Congress, 
many  of  which  are  very  good,  to  try  to 
provide  incentives  for  economic  growth 
for  businesses.  I  will  mention  invest- 
ment tax  credits,  accelerated  deprecia- 
tion, and  the  capital  gains  tax  cut,  of 
which  I  am  an  author,  which  provides  a 
safety  net  to  protect  middle-income 
and  working  Americans  at  the  same 
time.  We  are  talking  about  doing  some- 
thing on  passive  losses  for  real  estate. 
All  of  these,  I  suggest,  are  well-inten- 
tioned, and  I  think  many  have  a  great 
deal  of  merit.  But  there  is  one  thing 
that  carries  through  with  the  philoso- 
phy of  those  proposals  and  that  is  it  is 
based  on  a  trickle-down  type  of  theory. 
In  other  words,  if  you  make  businesses 
strong  because  of  passive  loss  or  cap- 
ital gains  or  investment  tax  credits, 
somehow  it  is  going  to  trickle  down  to 
the  people  in  the  middle  class,  and  they 
are  going  to  find  a  job  and  be  doing 
better. 

There  is  some  truth  to  that  and  some 
falsehoods  to  that.  We  are  looking,  in 
addition,  to  some  other  proposals  deal- 
ing with  giving  increased  tax  reduc- 
tions or  tax  credits  for  middle-income 
people  with  children— $300  per  child, 
$400  per  child.  I  am  supportive  of  that 
concept  and  that  theory. 

The  problem  with  those  tax  credits, 
however,  again,  is  based  on  trickle 
down.  If  a  person  does  not  have  a  job, 
he  does  not  have  a  tax  credit,  he  does 
not  need  a  tax  credit,  he  is  not  paying 
taxes  because  he  does  not  have  a  job. 
He  is  not  paying  his  bills.  He  is  not 
paying  his  health  care.  He  is  not  pay- 
ing his  housing.  This  person  is  in  des- 
titute circumstances  and  any  kind  of  a 
trickle-down  theory  is  not  going  to 
work. 

I  think  we  ought  to  spend  a  little  bit 
of  our  time  talking  about  a  bubble  up 
theory,  if  you  will,  and  not  just  trickle 
down,  something  we  can  do  to  help  the 
most  precious  commodity  and  greatest 
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natural  resource  this  country  has,  and 
that  is  the  people  of  this  country. 

I  think,  Mr.  President,  that  there  is  a 
problem  there.  It  is  a  problem  with  the 
way  we  treat  the  young  people  of  this 
country  who  are  seeking  an  education. 

There  was  an  article  in  the  paper  re- 
cently about  the  Japanese  basically 
calling  Americans  lazy,  unskilled, 
unmotivated,  untrained,  and 

uneducated,  saying  that  was  our  prob- 
lem. Mr.  President,  the  American  peo- 
ple are  not  lazy;  they  work  every  day. 
They  do  their  jobs  to  the  best  of  their 
ability.  They  work  on  assembly  lines, 
they  work  in  plants,  they  work  on 
farms,  and  they  work  very  hard;  they 
are  not  lazy. 

But  there  is  some  truth  to  the  point 
about  them  being  unskilled  and  un- 
trained to  the  degree  that  they  should 
be.  We,  I  think,  in  this  country  are 
really  failing  in  a  very  serious  way 
those  young  men  and  women  who  are 
not  going  to  college.  We  have  all  kinds 
of  programs  for  those  who  are,  in  fact, 
going  to  college.  We  have  student 
loans,  we  have  scholarships,  we  have 
high  schools  that  have  tremendous  re- 
lationships with  every  college  in  their 
States  to  be  able  to  tell  those  young- 
sters exactly  how  to  get  into  a  particu- 
lar school,  whether  it  is  Harvard,  Stan- 
ford, or  LSU,  or  the  University  of  West 
Virginia,  or  Yale,  perhaps  in  Senator 
LlEBERMAN's  area.  But  we  do  not,  I 
think,  Mr.  President,  have  the  type  of 
connect  between  the  high  schools  and 
the  millions  of  youngsters  in  this  coun- 
try who  are  not  going  to  college. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  is  high  time 
that  we  start  investing  in  that  capital, 
in  that  natural  resource,  so  that  we 
can  have  the  best  trained,  the  best 
skilled  workers  to  increase  our  produc- 
tivity and  generate  economic  growth. 

One  of  the  things  that  I  think  we  are 
really  missing  the  boat  on  is  to  give 
hope  to  those  youngsters  who  are  not 
going  to  college.  Every  Member  of  this 
body  knows  stories  in  their  States  of 
inner-city  schools  as  well  as  rural 
schools  where  literally  thousands  of 
youngsters  are  flunking  out  or  getting 
kicked  out  or  dropping  out  of  high 
school  because  they  are  not  doing  well 
in  physics  or  calculus  or  chemistry  or 
the  sciences.  These  kids  become  frus- 
trated, they  become  the  problem  child 
in  the  school,  and  then  they  say, 
"There  is  nothing  in  it  for  me,  I  am  not 
going  to  college.  Why  should  I  be 
spending  my  time  taking  chemistry;  I 
do  not  like  it?  I  do  not  have  an  interest 
in  it  and  do  not  understand." 

They  just  get  flunked  or  are  thrown 
out  or  quit.  They  hit  the  streets  with 
no  skill  and  no  training  and  no  ability 
to  go  to  anyone  and  say,  "Hey,  employ 
me  because  I  am  not  skilled."  What  do 
they  do?  They  turn  to  drugs  and  they 
turn  to  crime  and  they  create  an  in- 
credible problem  for  this  country. 

I  would  say,  Mr.  President,  it  is  now 
time  for  us  to  start  doing  something 
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for  that  vast  number  of  youngsters  who 
are  not  college  bound.  We  have  an  edu- 
cation bill  on  the  floor  right  now. 

We  have  an  obligation  to  design  some 
programs  to  help  those  kids.  Senator 
Sam  Nunn,  from  Georgia,  and  I,  and 
Senator  Lieberman  is  a  participant  in 
this,  have  introduced  and  will  be  intro- 
ducing again  a  youth  apprenticeship 
program  to  say  to  those  kids,  "Let's 
try  to  set  up  a  system  that  we  take  the 
kids  in  the  8th  and  9th  grades  and  ex- 
l>ose  them  to  businesses  in  the  areas, 
take  them  on  field  trips  and  see  what  is 
available;  then  in  the  10th  and  11th 
grades  have  a  program  where  they  go 
to  school  in  the  morning,  take  the 
basic  English,  reading,  writing,  arith- 
metic, and  then  in  the  afternoon  they 
go  to  the  business  they  have  seen  and 
think  they  have  an  interest  in,  and 
they  do  an  apprenticeship  there  in  the 
senior  year;  they  divide  their  time 
equally  between  the  job  training  and 
remainder  of  their  high  school  so  when 
they  graduate  as  a  12th  grader,  they 
get  two  things:  They  get  a  high  school 
diploma  and  certificate  of  apprentice- 
ship saying  they  are  skilled  in  a  par- 
ticular craft  and  skill.  They  can  be 
electricians,  carpenters,  plumbers,  or 
pipefitters,  one  of  the  many,  many 
skills  we  need  to  run  this  country.  We 
need  to  start  investing  in  the  future  of 
this  country  and  not  just  those  who  are 
going  on  to  college. 

So  the  youth  apprenticeship  program 
is  something  that  Senator  Nunn  and  I 
will  be  talking  about  more  as  the  edu- 
cation bill  progresses.  I  think  it  is  high 
time  we  start  paying  attention  to  the 
skilled  workers.  The  future  of  this 
country  is  not  going  to  be  on  how 
many  computers  we  can  build,  but  how 
many  young  people  we  can  educate. 
And  education  is  not  just  college;  edu- 
cation is  in  the  skills  and  the  training 
to  do  the  jobs  that  are  so  desperately 
needed  in  America.  It  increases  produc-^ 
tivity,  increases  economic  growth,  and 
it  represents  the  bubble-up  theory  and 
let  Government  help  those  who  need 
help  the  most  in  this  society. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Louisiana  for  his 
remarks  and  associate  myself  with  the 
points  that  he  raises.  He  makes  a  very 
telling  case  for  the  position  that  he  has 
articulated.  I  appreciate  his  remarks 
this  morning. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  10  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
Lieberman]. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
Lieberman]  is  recognized  for  10  min- 
utes. 


AN  ECONOMIC  GROWTH  STRATEGY 
FOR  THE  NINETIES 

Mr.  LIEBERMAN.  I  thank  the  Chair 
and  I  thank  my  distinguished  colleague 
from   South  Dakota  for  yielding  the 


time  and  also  for  organizing  this 
Democratic  response  to  the  desperate 
problem  our  Nation  faces  in  the  econ- 
omy. 

Mr.  President,  in  January  1989,  when 
President  Bush  took  office,  the  unem- 
ployment rate  was  5.4  percent.  Today, 
it  is  over  7.1  percent.  Real  gross  na- 
tional product  during  that  period  of  3 
years  has  grown  at  a  rate  of  only  one- 
half  of  1  percent.  And  that  is  the  worst 
rate  of  any  administration  since  the 
end  of  the  Second  World  War.  Per  cap- 
ita income  has  fallen  at  an  annual  rate 
of  0.6  percent,  also  the  worst  rate  of 
any  administration  since  the  end  of  the 
war. 

Those  are  numbers,  but  those  num- 
bers turn  into  the  loss  of  real  jobs  by 
real  people.  Just  2  days  a.go.  United 
Technologies,  which  is  clearly  one  of 
our  State's  largest  employers,  an- 
nounced that  they  would  be  laying  off 
nearly  14,000  workers  nationally,  6,400 
of  them  in  Connecticut. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  bad  news  and  it 
calls  for  action.  And  I  can  tell  you,  for 
one,  that  I  do  not  intend  to  stand  by 
and  have  Connecticut  become  a  sub- 
contractor to  Japan,  Inc. 

Mr.  President,  for  those  who  believe 
that  their  own  States  may  be  immune 
from  the  suffering  that  is  occurring  in 
Connecticut  now,  I  have  a  warning. 
Just  a  few  short  years  ago  we  were  the 
envy  of  the  Nation.  One  of  the  biggest 
complaints  that  our  business  leaders 
would  give  me  is  that  they  just  could 
not  find  enough  people  to  fill  the  jobs 
that  they  had.  Today,  people  are  lit- 
erally begging  for  work. 

Economic  disaster  can  happen  and,  in 
fact,  is  happening  throughout  the  Unit- 
ed States.  Mr.  President,  the  first  re- 
sponsibility of  this  Congress  clearly  is 
to  deal  with  our  economic  problems. 
There  are  many  ideas  around  about 
how  to  do  that.  Some  are  deep  and  long 
term.  Others,  I  think,  look  more  like 
quick  fixes.  But  we  need  a  lot  more 
than  that.  Our  economy  desperately 
needs  a  massive,  aggressive  and  long- 
term  Government-business  partnership 
for  economic  growth. 

Awhile  ago  I  heard  President  Bush 
say  that  he  did  not  understand  why 
people  were  so  gloomy,  since  unem- 
ployment during  this  recession  is  actu- 
ally less  than  it  was  during  the  early 
1980's.  Well,  I  would  suggest  to  the 
President,  while  those  numbers  may  be 
technically  correct,  that  people  are 
worried  across  this  country  that  this 
recession  is  not  just  another  cyclical 
slide  in  which  we  are  going  to  bounce 
back  to  where  we  were  or  better.  They 
fear,  correctly  I  am  afraid,  that  unless 
we  take  bold,  fundamental,  govern- 
mental action,  we  are  never  going  to 
get  our  standard  of  living  rising  again. 
We  are  just  going  to  keep  slipping  be- 
cause of  our  structural  and  our  human 
weaknesses. 

That  is  why  it  is  urgent,  I  think,  to 
go  beyond  some  of  the  short-term  an- 
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To  lo  this,  we  are  going  to  have  to 
breali  through  some  irrelevant  ideo- 
logici  1  barriers  so  we  can  do,  as  a  na- 
tion, vhat  works.  The  truth  is  we  never 
had  i  pure  laissez-faire  economy  in 
Since  our  founding  more  than 
ago,  when  Hamilton  estab- 
the  national  bank,  we  have  had 
economy  that  relies  on  market 
as  much  as  possible,  but  also 
he  Government  where  necessary 
growth  and  job  creation, 
at  our  aerospace  and  agri- 
sectors  as  the  best  evidence  of 
;ach  the  strongest  in  the  world, 
systematically  supported  over 
by  our  Government.  We  ur- 
need  to  provide  similar  support 
companies  in  the  techno- 
manufacturing  sectors — sectors 
will  dominate  the  world's  econ- 
the  decades  ahead, 
of  this  is  happening  in  hidden 
of  our  Government— most  suc- 
,  and  I  suppose  ironically,  in 
)epartment  of  Defense — but  it 
now  to  be  brought  out  of  the 
and  into  the  center  of  our  na- 
consciousness  and  purpose. 
,  Mr.  President,  we  have  to  raise 
for  the  American  people  to  fol- 
have  to  recognize  that  some  of 
federal  agencies  charged  with 
growth  need  greater  visi- 
and  focus.  Perhaps  we  need  a  na- 
economic  growth  adviser  to  the 
as  we  have  a  national  secu- 
idvlser,  or  maybe  we  ought  to 
a  lot  of  these  economic  growth 
under  a  reorganized  and 
Department  of  Conrmierce, 
name  ought  to  be  changed  to  be- 
what  we  hope  it  truly  will  be. 
Is  a  Department  of  Economic 
And  the  goal  of  that  depart- 
would  be  to  transform  America's 
economics  anxieties  into  be- 
that  will  improve  every  Ameri- 
jconomlc  future. 
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We  could  begin  by  focusing  on  the  22 
technologies  that  the  White  House  des- 
ignated 4  months  ago  as  critical  to  fu- 
ture economic  growth  and  then  walked 
away  from  them  doing  nothing.  Invest- 
ment tax  credits  will  help  some  busi- 
nesses and  entrepreneurs  to  exploit 
these  new  manufacturing  possibilities, 
but  others  are  going  to  need  low-inter- 
est loans  or  direct  Government  invest- 
ment and  grants  to  assure  that  foreign 
companies,  which  are  aggressively  as- 
sisted by  their  governments,  do  not 
make  us  uncompetitive  in  these  job- 
creating  industries  of  tomorrow. 

Second,  Mr.  President,  I  think  we 
have  to  focus  as  much  a  possible  on  the 
$22.5  billion  we  spend  every  year  at  our 
Federal  laboratories  toward  commer- 
cial and  industrial  product  and  tech- 
nology development. 

Third,  we  have  to  recognize  the  im- 
portance of  trade  to  our  economic 
growth  and  give  our  businesses  the 
same  kind  of  aggressive  support  when 
they  try  to  export  that  Asian  and  Eu- 
ropean governments  give  their  busi- 
nesses. That  means  more  and  better  fi- 
nancing authority  for  the  Export-Im- 
port Bank,  much  tougher  market-open- 
ing, export-oriented  trade  negotiations 
and  an  expanded  foreign  commercial 
service  at  our  embassies  around  the 
world  armed  with  a  trade  promotion 
agenda. 

K  it  is  true  that  we  have  gone  trom 
the  cold  war  to  the  trade  wars  or  the 
economic  wars,  then  we  better  send 
some  trade  and  economic  soldiers  out 
to  represent  America  more  aggres- 
sively around  the  world. 

We  have  to  dramatically  expand  our 
format  for  scientiflc,  technical  and  en- 
gineering education  and  training  to  as- 
sure us  of  future  leadership  in  this  area 
and  create  new  business-education 
partnerships. 

Finally,  we  have  to  go  back  to  the 
good  old  American  credo  and  preach  it, 
reminding  everybody  in  this  country 
that  this  is  Indeed  still  a  land  of  unpar- 
alleled opportunity  and  remains  so,  but 
it  is  only  there  and  will  only  be  truly 
realized  by  those  Americans  who  are 
educated,  who  are  trained  and,  yes, 
who  are  prepared  to  go  out  there  and 
work  hard. 

If  the  White  House  continues  to  dis- 
parage such  practical  actions  as  hereti- 
cal "industrial  policy"  and  dismiss 
them  as  Government  improperly  "pick- 
ing winners  and  losers,"  then  the  only 
true  losers  are  going  to  be  those  mil- 
lions of  our  fellow  Americans  who  will 
find  their  jobs  going  to  countries  where 
governments  understand  their  respon- 
sibility to  work  with  and  protect  do- 
mestic business  in  a  modem,  competi- 
tive, global  economy. 

I  thank  the  Chair.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  and  I  yield  the 
floor. 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  fi-om  Connecticut,  who 
is  becoming  an  increasingly  forceful 
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spokesman  on  many  of  these  economic 
issues.  Many  of  the  points  he  raised 
this  morning  are  ones  that  I  hope  will 
be  considered  carefully  as  we  look  at 
the  options  we,  as  Senators,  have  in 
dealing  with  the  issues  before  us,  eco- 
nomically. I  thank  him  for  his  partici- 
pation this  morning. 

I  yield  10  minutes  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Illinois. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  fi-om  Illinois  [Mr.  Ddcon]  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

WE  NEED  A  TWO-PART  PLAN  TO  DEAL  WrFH  U.S. 
ECONOMIC  PROBLEMS 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  people  are 
hurting.  Without  strong  governmental 
action,  the  American  people  will  con- 
tinue to  feel  real  economic  pain. 

The  American  people  are  feeling  pain 
about  not  being  able  to  make  a  house 
payment;  pain  about  not  being  able  to 
send  a  kid  back  to  college:  pain  about 
not  being  able  to  afford  a  doctor. 

The  so-called  experts  should  have  lis- 
tened better  to  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try, and  they  should  have  started  lis- 
tening a  long  time  before  now. 

Government,  business,  and  American 
families  are  all  facing  crushing  debts. 
Family  income  for  many  Americans — 
even  two-income  families— has  stag- 
nated or  not  kept  up  with  inflation. 
More  and  more  Americans  worry  about 
their  future — and  their  children's  fu- 
ture. 

What  do  we  get  from  the  administra- 
tion now?  A  President  that  just  does 
not  understand  the  depth  of  our  eco- 
nomic problems,  and  what  to  do  about 
them. 

I  reject  the  idea  that  a  see-nothing, 
do-nothing  policy  toward  this  recession 
will  bring  back  prosperity. 

Well,  I  have  listened  to  the  people  of 
Illinois  and  the  United  States. 

The  people  need  relief  now  and  jobs 
now. 

Mr.  President,  two  kinds  of  actions 
are  needed.  First,  we  must  respond 
strongly  and  quickly  with  a  short-term 
program  to  get  the  economy  moving 
again. 

I  support  a  middle-class  tax  cut.  It 
will  stimulate  the  economy  while  also 
redressing  the  unfair  tax  burden  put  on 
the  middle  class. 

We  must  increase  Government  spend- 
ing to  rebuild  America  and  create  des- 
perately needed  jobs.  We  need  to  create 
more  programs  like  the  Transportation 
bill  that  rebuilds  America  while  creat- 
ing hundreds  of  thousands  of  jobs. 

We  must  provide  assistance  for  first- 
time  homebuyers  who  have  been  priced 
out  of  the  American  dream  of  owning 
their  own  home. 

Second,  we  must  act  on  a  package  of 
initiatives  to  deal  with  our  long-term 
needs.  Such  a  package  must  be  de- 
signed to  meet  our  basic  economic  and 
trade  problems.  It  must  give  American 
workers  a  level  playing  field  in  trade. 

I  have  fought  and  I  will  continue  to 
flght  for  our  products  and  the  rights  of 
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our  workers  to  be  treated  fairly  in 
International  trade.  We  must  force 
Japan  and  other  countries  to  open 
their  markets  to  our  products. 

That  is  why  I  will  support  legislation 
that  forces  Japan  to  reduce  its  trade 
deficit  with  the  United  States  by  20 
percent  a  year  for  the  next  5  years. 

That  is  why  I  introduced  a  resolution 
on  Tuesday  condemning  the  Japanese 
Government  for  their  slandering  of  the 
American  worker  and  backsliding  on 
their  trade  promises. 

The  package  should  also  emphasize 
proposals  that  make  us  more  inter- 
nationally competitive.  It  should  also 
give  us  the  kind  of  strong  industrial 
policy  here  at  home  that  will  better  en- 
sure our  future  economic  growth  and 
competitiveness. 

This  package  needs  to  include  edu- 
cation assistance  so  that  the  American 
work  force  can  meet  the  demands  of  an 
increasingly  technical  and  rapidly 
changing  world  economy. 

It  must  include  universal  health  care 
because  in  a  country  like  ours  health 
care  should  be  a  right,  and  not  a  privi- 
lege. 

We  need  tax  policies  that  stimulate 
savings  and  investment  in  manufactur- 
ing, and  that  promote  greater  U.S.  ex- 
ports. 

We  need  Government  research  and 
development  and  procurement  policies 
that  will  help  the  United  States  retain 
and  reestablish  the  technological  lead- 
ership that  has  been  such  an  essential 
feature  of  the  U.S.  economy  in  this 
century. 

These  initiatives  should  not  be  used 
as  an  excuse  not  to  come  to  grips  with 
the  Federal  deficit  and  national  debt 
problems,  Mr.  President.  We  cannot  af- 
ford to  continue  to  let  Federal  deficits 
use  up  American  savings  that  should  be 
used  for  investments  that  help  create 
economic  grrowth  and  enhance  our 
international  competitiveness. 

There  are  three  approaches  that 
make  it  possible  to  do  what  needs  to  be 
done  to  attack  the  recession,  and  begin 
to  come  to  grips  with  our  underlying 
trade  and  economic  policies,  without 
putting  greater  burdens  on  ordinary 
working  Americans  or  making  our  defi- 
cit problems  worse: 

Slashing  our  defense  budget  in  light 
of  the  end  of  the  cold  war; 

Greater  tax  fairness,  by  ensuring 
that  upper  income  Americans  pay  their 
fair  share;  and 

Cost  control  in  low  priority  domestic 
programs  such  as  programs  providing 
subsidized  water  in  11  Western  States. 

I  remain  committed  to  a  balanced 
budget  constitutional  amendment  and 
the  line  item  veto  to  help  bring  more 
discipline  to  the  spending  process. 

Mr.  President,  Americans  exi)ect  us 
to  deal  with  the  problems  they  see  so 
clearly.  They  do  not  want  us  to  let 
some  economic  theory — some  ideol- 
ogy— prevent  us  from  acting. 

The  dreams  of  Americans  who  are 
hurting  is  much  simpler.  They  want  ac- 
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tlon  that  works.  They  want  to  be  more 
secure  about  their  long-term  future. 

They  want  to  know  that  their  jobs 
will  not  disappear,  and  that  their  chil- 
dren will  be  able  to  find  a  job.  They 
want  jobs  they  can  live  on,  buy  a  home 
on,  raise  a  family  on,  and  educate  their 
children  on.  They  want  freedom  fi"om 
the  fear  that  they  will  be  bankrupted 
by  a  major  illness. 

Those  are  their  dreams,  and  those  are 
the  dreams  we  must  set  for  ourselves. 
The  American  people  expect  Congress 
to  act — and  to  act  now.  My  colleagues, 
we  must  not  continue  to  drag  our  feet 
while  people  are  hurting.  We  must  act: 
not  next  year,  not  next  session,  now. 

In  the  Senate  I  have  fought— and  I 
will  continue  to  fight — for  the  working 
people  and  families  of  Illinois.  This  is 
not  a  battle  that  began  yesterday.  It  is 
a  cause  that  has  been  at  the  center  of 
my  concern  throughout  my  public  life. 
It  is  a  cause  critical  to  the  families  and 
future  of  my  State  and  our  country. 
They  are  who  I  am  fighting  for  in  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Illinois  for  his 
splendid  statement  and  his  contribu- 
tion this  morning.  He  has  spoken  about 
economic  issues  on  many  occasions  and 
each  and  every  time  I  am  impressed 
with  his  message  and  the  conviction 
with  which  he  speaks.  Certainly  this 
was  no  exception  this  morning. 

Mr.  President,  if  he  is  ready,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Minnesota. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Wellstone]  is  recognized  for  such  time 
a,s  he  may  consume. 

REAL  SOLUTIONS  FOR  OUR  ECONOMY 

Mr.  WELLSTONE.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  firom  South  Dakota 
for  arranging  this  opportunity  for 
many  of  us  who  are  concerned  about 
the  economy  to  speak  today. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  that  politics  in 
our  country  has  become  very  concrete. 
What  we  call  the  bread  and  butter  is- 
sues have  kind  of  walked  into  people's 
living  rooms  now  and  are  staring  them 
in  face,  and  the  economic  pain  in  our 
country  cuts  across  a  very  broad  sec- 
tion of  the  population. 

What  we  have  in  the  United  States 
today  is  a  submerged  middle  class.  I 
look  up  and  see  some  younger  people  in 
the  gallery  today.  We  also  have  on  our 
present  course,  maybe,  as  we  look  at 
our  younger  people,  a  downwardly  mo- 
bile generation.  That  would  be  a  his- 
toric trauma  for  the  United  States,  be- 
cause all  of  us  believe  that  our  children 
will  do  better  than  we  have  done  eco- 
nomically, that  they  will  haye  more 
opportunity. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  think 
that  anyone — Republican,  Democrat,  it 
makes  no  difference — who  engages  in 
any  kind  of  symbolic  politics  about 
these  issues  which  are  so  important  to 
people  and  their  loved  ones  is  making  a 
huge  mistake. 


People  in  our  country  really  are  ex- 
pecting us  In  the  U.S.  Senate  to  come 
through  for  them  in  a  very  concrete 
and  very  real  way.  And  I  would  like  to 
add  my  voice  to  those  In  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate who  have  emphasized  the  Impor- 
tance of  an  investment-led  recovery.  I 
think  that  is  so  Important. 

I  do  not  oppose  tax  cuts  for  middle- 
income  or  working  people  trom  the 
point  of  view  of  equity,  from  the  point 
of  view  of  people  who  feel  the  squeeze 
and  deserve  some  relief.  But  I  do  not 
think  it  is  a  very  rigorous  analysis  to 
suggest  that  these  tax  cuts  as  a  matter 
of  fact  win  be  enough,  or  are  the  an- 
swer, in  order  to  give  a  short-run  stim- 
ulus to  our  economy— much  less  lead 
us  down  the  path  of  long-term  produc- 
tivity. 

So  I  emphasize  the  importance  of  an 
investment-led  recovery  with  invest- 
ment in  two  decisive  areas — really,  in 
no  particular  order  of  importance. 
They  are  both  equally  important. 

Investment  in  physical  infrastruc- 
ture. Let  me  emphasize  today  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  that  when  we  are 
talking  about  roads  or  bridges  or  re- 
pairing water  systems  or  repairing 
sewer  systems  or  cleaning  up  the  envi- 
ronment, we  are  not  only  talking  about 
Investment  for  the  sake  of  "jump- 
starting  the  economy."  I  do  not  much 
like  that  metaphor.  We  are  talking 
about  investment  that  is  Important  for 
our  country  at  all  times,  and  clearly 
has  an  economic  multiplier  effect,  and 
absolutely  is  crucial  if  we  are  going  to 
see  the  economy  move  forward  with 
some  decent  jobs  for  people. 

What  do  I  mean  by  decent  jobs?  I 
mean  jobs  that  people  can  rely  on; 
namely,  jobs  that  pay  a  decent  wage 
with  some  decent  fringe  benefits. 

The  second  kind  of  investment  I  want 
to  talk  about  today  is  human  capital 
investment.  That  is  kind  of  a  high- 
falutlng  way  of  saying  that  we  will  not 
be  strong  as  a  nation  until  we  invest  in 
the  people  who  live  in  our  Nation.  Let 
us  get  that  down  to  the  level  of  individ- 
ual men  and  women  and,  oh,  what  a 
price  we  have  paid  for  well  over  a  dec- 
ade of  neglect.  We  have  not  invested  in 
our  young  people,  and  I  want  to  argue 
that  if  we  are  going  to  have  citizens  in 
the  United  States  of  America  who  can 
compete  in  an  international  economy, 
then  we  have  to  talk  about  women  and 
men  who  have  the  skills.  We  have  to 
talk  about  a  literate,  skillful,  produc- 
tive work  force.  And  I  think  that  the 
vast  majority  of  people  in  our  country 
know— sometimes  I  think  better  than 
we  know— that  the  new  definition  of 
"national  security"  is  going  to  be 
whether  or  not  the  United  States  of 
America  can  compete  economically  in 
the  1990's  and  in  the  next  century. 

So  I  want  to  put  a  lot  of  emphasis  on 
investment  in  education  and  job  train- 
ing and  all  of  the  rest  as  being  so  ter- 
ribly important. 

Mr.  President,  I  joined  with  Senator 
Kennedy  in  introducing  a  piece  of  leg- 
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that  talked  about  a  $40  billion 
term  stimulus  in  the  remaining 
of  fiscal  year  1992  divided 
y  between  physical  infrastruc- 
ind  human  capital  investment.  I 
it  is  a  must. 

can  talk  about  $170  billion  over 
7  years  and  that  altogether 
come   from  $210  billion   trans- 
from  the  military  budget, 
me  be  clear.  Where  the  money 
from  is  a  question  we  have  to 
People  do  not  want  to  see  us 
dance  at  two  weddings  at  the 
time  and  call  for  investments  in 
infrastructure  and  investment 
people  and  then  when  asked, 
does  the  revenue  come  from,  si- 
That  really  is  the  voodoo  eco- 
practiced  both   by   Presidents 
and  Bush, 
can  get  the  money  from  one  of 
Either  we  can  go  into  more 
we   should  not — or  we  can 
taxes.  If  there  are  going  to  be 
for  middle  and  working  people, 
to  add  them  to  those  with  high 
.  The  main  place  we  can  do  it  is 
a  transfer  and  that  is  why  it  is 
npelling  that  an  important  item 
for  all  of  us  is  to  essentially 
that  budget  agreement,  not 
more,  but  bring  down  that  fire- 
transfer  some  money  from  the 
budget    to    these    domestic 
in  a  new  world. 
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President,  let  me  conclude  my 
this  way  this  morning.  I  want 
a  perfect  example  of  why  I  feel 
strongly  that  we  take  this  action 
our  rhetoric  with  action, 
have  an  education  bill  that  we 
leen  dealing  with,  and  I  think  the 
of   Senator   Kennedy   has   been 
important.   But  all   of  us   know 
t  is  really  barely  adequate.  We 
not    funding    nutrition    pro- 
for  women  expecting  children, 
s  what  we  call  human  capital  in- 
.  We  are  still  not  fully  funding 
Start.  We  are  not  bringing  the 
sizes  down  in  elementary  school, 
younger  people  still  cannot  af- 
Ugher  education, 
ater  on  today  I  am  going  to  in- 
a  sense-of-the-Congress  resolu- 
that  education  bill  which  says 
fine.  But  we  know  that  if  we  are 
to   back    our   rhetoric,   we   are 
to  have   to  transfer  resources, 
first  item  of  business  is  going 
be^n  to  get  at  that  budget  agree- 
ind  bring  down  that  firewall. 
President,  I  thank  you  for  this 
to  speak.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
South  Dakota, 
so  strongly  about  these  issues, 
in  public  service,  and  I  think 
in  the  country  are  waiting  for 
lo  something  good  for  them.  I  be- 
we  can  do  that  if  we  focus  on 
iconomic  issues. 
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I  yield  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Minnesota  for  his 
compelling,  very  forceful  statement. 
His  participation  this  morning  in  this 
colloquy  is  very  much  appreciated. 

At  this  time  I  yield  10  minutes  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Arizona. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  DeConcini] 
is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

THE  ECONOMY  AND  UNEMPLOYMENT 

Mr.  DECONCINI.  I  thank  the  Chair 
and  I  thank  my  friend  from  South  Da- 
kota and  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Minnesota  for  his  remarks.  I  hap- 
pened to  be  following  them  from  my  of- 
fice and  came  over  and  heard  the  last 
of  his  remarks.  I  thank  him.  I  also 
want  to  compliment  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  for  bringing  this  before 
the  American  public  in  a  very  con- 
structive manner. 

The  intent  of  this  debate  is  to  point 
out  specifically  what  is  wrong  in  this 
country.  It  is  easy  to  point  fingers,  and 
it  is  easy  to  find  scapegoats,  but  the 
fact  is  we  have  to  find  a  solution.  That 
is  not  going  to  be  so  easy.  And  if  poli- 
tics plays  the  dominant  role  in  an  at- 
tempted solution,  we  will  not  do  the 
American  public  any  good.  That  means 
that  we  all  must  take  some  blame.  I 
think  Congress  has  to  take  its  share  of 
blame,  but  I  think  also  in  fairness,  the 
President  and  the  Bush  administration 
have  turned  their  backs  on  the  Amer- 
ica.n  public  and  the  American  economy. 

The  proposition  we  heard  from  the 
White  House  sometime  ago  was  that 
the  economy  was  healthy,  and  if  we 
waited  patiently,  full  recovery  was 
only  around  the  comer.  When  the 
President  first  vetoed  the  unemploy- 
ment compensation  bill,  he  said  it  was 
not  needed.  The  recovery  was  on  its 
way,  things  were  turning  around  and 
we  were  going  to  do  just  fine  and  this 
country  did  not  need  extended  benefits. 

The  second  time  he  said,  well,  we 
cannot  afford  extended  unemployment 
benefits,  and  he  vetoed  that  one.  The 
first  one  he  failed  to  enact  that  he  had 
the  right  to  do  through  Executive 
order  through  declaring  it  an  emer- 
gency, he  said  we  did  not  need  it.  The 
second  time  he  said  we  cannot  afford 
it.  We  can  afford  several  billion  dollars 
to  the  then  Soviet  Union,  because  it 
was  an  emergency,  but  we  cannot  af- 
ford to  help  workers  in  America. 

Finally,  President  Bush  did  get  the 
message  and  the  Congress  stood  tall 
and  consistently  pushed  unemployment 
benefits  and  finally  the  President  ad- 
mitted that  the  covmtry  does  need  it.  I 
do  not  look  back  at  that  with  great 
criticism.  I  say  congratulations,  Mr. 
President.  Sometimes  it  has  taken  me 
one  or  two  times  around  the  corner  to 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  I  made  a 
mistake  and  I  need  to  change. 

I  would  like  to  know  what  has  been 
going  on  at  the  White  House,  however. 
Is  the  President  getting  bad  advice?  He 
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was  dead  wrong,  and  I  doubt  whether 
he  really  thought  it  through  himself. 
He  relied  on  staff  people,  which  is  only 
normal,  to  come  up  with  data  and  sug- 
gestions and  they  said  the  recovery  is 
over,  we  cannot  afl'ord  it.  And  then 
they  made  the  right  judgment  and 
changed  that  position. 

Maybe  if  the  President  and  the  White 
House  staff  spent  a  little  less  time  on 
Air  Force  1  and  more  time  with  their 
feet  on  the  ground,  they  would  have  a 
better  understanding  of  what  is  going 
on  in  this  country  and  could  really  ap- 
preciate the  hurt  that  so  many  people 
are  feeling. 

Arizona's  latest  unemployment  fig- 
ures have  just  been  reported.  They  are 
very  bleak.  They  are  worse  than  bleak, 
in  my  opinion.  They  are  a  disaster  for 
my  State.  The  September  jobless  rate 
in  Arizona  was  5.4  percent.  In  October 
it  rose  to  6.2  percent,  and  escalated  to 
7.3  percent  in  November.  We  have  had 
all  kinds  of  economic  problems  in  addi- 
tion to  unemployment. 

Yesterday  the  new  figures  were  re- 
leased showing  a  December  unemploy- 
ment rate  of  8.6  percent.  This  is  the 
highest  and  largest  increase  in  a  single 
month  since  1975.  But  now  we  are  real- 
ly hurting.  I  know  other  States  are 
hurting  just  as  bad  or  even  worse. 

While  Arizona's  overall  unemploy- 
ment rate  is  shocking  for  this  Senator, 
one  county  in  Arizona  has  been  hit  at 
a  rate  reminiscent  of  a  Third  World 
country,  and  that  is  Yuma  County. 

Yuma  County  is  on  the  border  of 
California,  along  the  Colorado  River, 
and  the  border  of  Mexico.  It  is  a  very 
lucrative  county  in  the  sense  that  it 
has  great  capability  through  agri- 
culture, through  tourism.  There  are 
two  different  military  bases  there. 
There  are  training  and  experiments 
going  on  for  private  industry,  there  is 
a  strong  community  in  Yuma  and 
throughout  the  county  and  it  has  pros- 
pered over  the  years.  It  is  a  great  cit- 
rus area  that  contributes  immensely. 
And  if  you  buy  grapefruit  in  a  local 
store,  they  are  likely  to  come  from 
Sunkist,  which  is  part  of  the  Yuma 
Valley  that  supplies  those  oranges, 
grapefruits,  and  other  citrus.  Yuma  has 
reported  an  unemployment  rate  for  De- 
cember 1991  of  30.9  percent.  Nearly  one- 
third  of  the  adult  population  who  want 
to  work  cannot  find  a  job  in  Yuma,  AZ. 

These  statistics  do  not  count  those 
who  are  underemployed  or  who  have 
given  up  hope  because  they  cannot  find 
anything  and  are  no  longer  registered 
on  the  roll. 

These  are  Americans,  Mr.  President. 
These  are  working  people.  They  are  not 
looking  for  a  handout.  They  are  look- 
ing for  an  economic  policy  from  the 
leadership  of  this  country. 

Unemployment  is  not  just  numbers, 
Mr.  President.  It  is  people.  The  human 
tragedy  is  widespread  throughout 
Yimia.  I  am  going  there  in  February.  I 
have  talked  to  Councilwoman  Young,  a 
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new  first-term  member,  and  I  asked  her 
what  kind  of  input  she  is  getting  from 
the  people  who  are  unemployed. 

Let  me  give  you  a  couple  examples. 
These  are  real  people,  not  make  believe 
cases  as  some  might  attempt  to  give. 
She  related  these  to  us,  two  typical 
cases  in  Yuma,  AZ,  if  I  could  indulge 
this  body  to  listen  to  a  human  tragedy, 
of  how  the  recession  has  affected  these 
average  Americans.  In  one  case,  a  man 
was  a  well-paid  financial  adviser  with  a 
savings  and  loan  which  was  taken  over 
by  the  RTC.  His  branch  was  closed  and 
he  lost  his  job  and  retirement  benefits, 
not  last  week— 18  months  ago.  After  18 
months  of  unsuccessful  job  searching, 
he  finally  found  a  job  as  a  receptionist. 

In  another  instance,  a  young  couple, 
both  airline  pilots,  lost  their  jobs.  She 
lost  hers  while  she  was  on  maternity 
leave,  has  not  found  work,  and  is  pre- 
pared to  go  back  to  work.  And  he  fi- 
nally found  a  job  as  a  used  car  sales- 
man. 

President  Bush,  do  me  a  favor:  Do 
not  turn  this  country  into  a  Third 
World  country.  Guatemala  has  an  un- 
employment rate  of  13  percent.  Yuma 
County,  AZ,  has  an  unemployment  rate 
of  30  percent.  Uruguay  has  an  unem- 
ployment rate  of  8.8  percent.  Arizona 
has  8.6  percent.  We  need  some  leader- 
ship, and  we  need  it  now,  not  just  for 
Yuma  but  for  this  entire  Nation. 

We  cannot  continue  down  the  road 
without  leadership,  and  only  the  White 
House  can  bring  that  leadership. 

I  believe  the  Democrats  and  Repub- 
licans in  both  bodies  are  willing  to 
work  on  an  economic  package  that  will 
bring  about  some  real  change  in  this 
country. 

I  have  reservations,  as  the  Presiding 
Officer  does,  about  a  quick  fix,  about  a 
tax  cut  for  everybody,  making  them 
feel  good,  and  which  is  politically  pop- 
ular. We  need  more  than  that.  That 
may  be  nice  in  a  whole  package,  but  we 
need  much  more  than  that.  We  need 
targeted  programs  that  are  going  to 
put  people  to  work.  That  is  what  we 
are  talking  about. 

There  are  a  lot  of  problems  in  the 
country.  The  gross  national  product, 
the  real  GNP  has  grown  at  an  annual 
rate  of  0.5  percent  during  the  Bush  ad- 
ministration, the  worst  real  growth 
since  the  Hoover  administration.  Per 
capita  GNP  has  fallen  at  a  rate  of  0.6 
percent,  the  worst  since  the  Great  De- 
pression. Current  unemployment  is  7.1 
percent;  8.9  million  Americans  are 
looking  for  jobs.  And  in  July  1991, 
332,000  out-of-work  Americans  had  ex- 
hausted their  unemployment  benefits. 
This  is  the  worst  record  since  1951. 

During  the  Bush  administration,  real 
disposable  income  has  increased  at  an 
annual  rate  of  0.4  percent.  That  is  the 
worst  rate  for  any  administration  since 
World  War  H. 

In  1990,  real  household  median  in- 
come declined  an  estimated  1.7  percent. 
We  went  down  in  1990— the  first  de- 


crease in  this  figure  since  1982.  And  in 
1990,  the  average  weekly  earnings  were 
$345.69.  This  is  the  lowest  real  weekly 
earnings  in  over  20  years,  something  of 
which  we  cannot  be  very  proud. 

Housing  starts  in  1990  fell  to  1.193 
million,  the  lowest  since  1983,  and  a  13- 
percent  drop  since  1989.  During  the 
Bush  administration,  real  residential 
construction  has  fallen  at  an  annual 
rate  of  nearly  8.6  percent.  This  is  the 
worst  since  this  statistic  began  to  be 
kept  in  1961. 

I  could  go  on,  Mr.  President.  Many 
Members  have.  But  let  me  say  that  it 
is  time  we  do  something  about  the 
economy.  And  if  the  President  will  not 
do  it  and  if  he  is  going  to  play  politics, 
we  in  this  body,  hopefully  with  the  Re- 
publicans by  our  side,  will  enact  an 
economic  policy  which  will  put  Amer- 
ica back  to  work. 

Again  I  want  to  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  South  Dakota  for 
his  leadership  in  this  effort  and  yield- 
ing me  time  this  morning. 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Arizona.  He 
speaks  in  a  passionate  and  extraor- 
dinarily articulate  manner  for  his 
State  and  certainly  for  all  of  us  con- 
cerned about  the  state  of  the  economy 
today.  He  is  absolutely  right;  the  Na- 
tion cries  out  for  leadership.  They 
want  that  bipartisan  leadership  that  he 
spoke  so  eloquently  about  this  morn- 
ing. I  appreciate  his  cooperation  and 
his  participation  this  morning. 

Mr.  President,  how  much  time  re- 
mains? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  In  re- 
sponse to  the  question,  the  Chair  will 
state  that  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota [Mr.  Pressler]  earlier  today  took 
10  minutes.  That  should  not  have  been 
charged  against  the  leader  time.  Con- 
sequently, the  Chair  will  take  the  lib- 
erty of  saying  that  with  that  10  min- 
utes, the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
has  13  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  I  thank  the  Chair  for 
that  information. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  myself  such 
time  as  may  be  required. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  is  recognized  for  such  time  as 
he  may  require. 

EMERGENCY  ECONOMIC  AID 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  President,  if 
there  is  one  thing  politicians,  pollsters, 
pimdits,  and  people  all  over  this  coun- 
try agree  on  today,  it  is  that  our  econ- 
omy is  in  serious  trouble.  My  col- 
leagues this  morning  have  addressed 
various  aspects  of  our  economy  and  the 
seriousness  with  which  we  see  the  state 
of  our  economy  today  very  eloquently 
and  very  persuasively.  The  economy  is 
in  long-term  trouble,  and  it  is  in  short- 
term  trouble. 

The  economy  needs  emergency  help 
to  stop  the  bleeding.  It  needs  mid-term 
medication  to  ease  the  suffering.  And 
it  needs  long-term  therapy  to  halt  the 
systemic  decline. 


There  have  been  a  number  of  Sen- 
ators far  more  knowledgeable  than  I 
who  have  offered  their  insight  this 
morning,  and  I  thank  them  for  their 
participation.  They  have  offered  pre- 
scriptions which,  if  they  had  been  fol- 
lowed over  the  past  decade  and  a  half, 
would  have  prevented  a  lot  of  pain  that 
Americans  are  experiencing— for  exam- 
ple, the  unemployment  in  Yuma  Coun- 
ty. AZ.  that  the  Senator  so  eloquently 
described. 

Today,  before  we  yield  the  floor.  I 
would  like  to  emphasize  what  I  believe 
are  the  two  fundamental  principles 
upon  which  America's  free  economy 
has  rested  in  the  past,  from  which  it 
has  strayed,  and  to  which  it  now  must 
return.  They  are  not  complex.  But  a 
decade  of  have  your  cake  and  eat  it  too 
frivolity  in  Washington  and  on  Wall 
Street  seems  to  have  driven  them  from 
our  minds. 

The  first  of  these  principles,  frankly, 
is  simple  fairness.  It  is  what  underpins 
and  legritimizes  all  else  that  we  do.  It  is 
the  principle  that  gave  us  a  progressive 
tax  system,  that  used  to  taoc  the 
wealthy  to  do  their  fair  share,  and  that 
used  to  assure  the  middle  class  that  it 
would  not  be  asked  to  do  more  than  its 
fair  share.  But  that  was  then.  Now. 
after  10  years  of  tax  reductions  for  the 
rich  and  undeniable  grreed  on  the  part 
of  some,  most  Americans  consider  fair- 
ness and  the  American  economy  to  be 
contradiction  in  terms. 

There  are  numerous  ways  to  restore 
progressivity  and  justice  to  the  Amer- 
ican Tax  Code  and  the  economy.  If  we 
are  serious  about  curing  our  economic 
malady,  we  had  better  pick  some  of  our 
best  options  and  get  on  with  it  now  be- 
cause no  system  that  violates  the  basic 
middle-class  American  commitment  to 
fair  play  can  succeed. 

The  second  basic  principle  that  must 
be  incorporated  in  the  plan  we  craft  to 
rescue  ourselves  from  the  spell  of  voo- 
doo economics  is  planning  and  invest- 
ment for  the  future. 

In  days  past,  we  used  to  run  our 
country  and  our  lives  in  the  belief  that 
hard  work  and  savings  were  the  blue- 
print for  a  successful  future.  Then 
came  the  1980's.  A  new  administration 
told  us  that  we  could  party  until  dawn, 
spend  like  crazy,  forget  the  sacrifice  of 
investing  in  things  like  our  kids,  and 
everything  would  turn  out  magically; 
it  would  come  out  just  fine. 

It  sounded  too  good  to  be  true.  Unfor- 
tunately, it  was. 

Our    deficits    soared.     Our    growth 
slowed.  The  Japanese  saved,  invested,' 
and  planned  like  we  used  to.  and  they 
blew  right  by  us. 

Again,  there  are  numerous  ways  to 
restore  saving  and  a  longer  range  view 
to  our  economic  policy.  But  we  had 
best  pick  some  soon,  even  if  they  cause 
short-term  political  pain,  because 
quick  fixes  or  painless  panaceas  will 
not  do  the  job.  Investment  for  the  fu- 
ture, both  public  and  private,  is  the 
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PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
of  a  quonmi  has  been  noted, 
will  call  the  roll, 
legislative   clerk   proceeded   to 
roll. 
LEVIN.    Mr.    President,    I    ask 
unanin  ous  consent  that  the  order  for 
qu<  rum  call  be  rescinded. 

'RESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
objpction,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ime  under  the  control  of  the 

leader  has  expired.  Under  the 

1  reviously  entered,  the  remain- 

tlr  le  from  now  until  the  hour  of 

n.  is  to  be  under  the  control  of 

and  Mr.  Levin. 
jEVIN    is    recognized    for   how 


t  me? 


I  EVIN.  I  need  about  10  minutes. 
PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Levin]  is 
recogn^ed  for  10  minutes. 


Rl  NAWAY  EXECUTIVE  PAY 

I  EVIN.  Mr.  President,  there  has 
flood  of  articles  in  the  press  in 
few  weeks  about  runaway  ex- 
pay    in    corporate    America, 
there    may    be    deep   divisions 
political  spectrum  as  to  how 
our  economic  and  our  health 
our  education  crises,  there  ap- 
be  an  unusual  consensus  on 
of  CEO  pay. 
of  us  agree  that  there  has  been 
excess     and     that     the 
should    be    applied.    Measured 
corporate   profits,   cost-of-liv- 
wotker  salaries,  and  the  salaries  of 
other  countries,  the  pay  of 
CEO's  is  exorbitant, 
(inly  has  CEO  pay  become  an 
and  of  Itself,  but  it  has  become 
of  the  deepening  discomfort 
are  feeling  about  the  values  of 


our  society,  the  fear  that  many  of  us 
have  that  the  social  disruption  that  we 
are  experiencing  is  due  in  part  because 
the  rich  are  indeed  getting  richer  and 
the  rest  of  us  are  getting  nowhere. 

Mr.  President,  I  introduced  legisla- 
tion last  June  on  this  issue.  The  bill 
number  is  S.  1198.  My  bill  would  permit 
stockholders  of  America's  corporations 
to  be  the  watchdogs  of  executive  pay 
practices.  You  heard  me  right.  Stock- 
holders right  now  have  no  right  to  have 
their  proposals  on  executive  pay,  the 
pay  of  executives  of  their  own  corpora- 
tions, heard  at  annual  meetings. 

That  may  be  hard  to  believe,  and  I 
am  going  to  go  into  it  in  more  detail  in 
a  moment. 

I  find  it  incredible,  in  a  system  which 
is  based  on  capitalist  principles,  that 
shareholders  of  a  company  do  not  have 
a  right  to  at  least  have  a  proposal  on 
the  pay  of  their  own  executives  consid- 
ered by  other  shareholders. 

My  bill  was  the  result  of  a  hearing 
which  I  held  in  the  Subcommittee  on 
Oversight  of  Government  Management, 
which  I  chair,  in  which  we  looked  at 
the  policies  of  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission  with  regard  to  ex- 
ecutive pay  in  publicly  held  corpora- 
tions. We  learned  at  that  hearing  that 
the  policies  of  the  SEC  place  a  major 
roadblock  in  the  way  of  stockholders 
having  a  say  in  how  CEO  pay  is  set 
within  their  own  corporation.  When  a 
stockholder  seeks  to  circulate  and 
present  a  proposal  on  CEO  pay  to  other 
stockholders  in  his  own  corporation  for 
consideration  at  the  annual  meeting, 
the  SEC  routinely  advises  the  corpora- 
tion that  it  is  not  required  to  permit 
such  a  proposal  to  be  considered. 

Other  proposals  would  be  considered. 
All  you  have  to  do  is  have  sigrnatures  of 
stockholders  to  get  proposals  consid- 
ered at  an  annual  meeting.  The  rules 
are  laid  out  for  what  proposals  can  get 
on  the  proxy  statement  and  what  can- 
not. But  if  your  proposal  relates  to  how 
the  pay  of  your  own  executives  is  set, 
you  cannot  get  that  proposal  on  the 
proxy  statement  for  consideration  by 
shareholders. 

In  every  case  presented  to  the  SEC  in 
1990  in  which  a  corporation  did  not 
want  to  circulate  such  a  proposal,  the 
proposals  on  CEO  pay  were  not  allowed 
to  be  considered.  It  is  hard  to  believe  in 
a  system  that  is  based  on  these  prin- 
ciples, that  the  owners  of  a  corporation 
cannot  have  a  say  in  how  much  is 
going  to  be  paid  of  their  money  to  the 
executives  of  that  corporation. 

My  bill  would  reverse  that  SEC  pol- 
icy and  allow  stockholders  at  least  an 
advisory  say  as  to  how  executive  pay  is 
going  to  be  set  in  their  own  corpora- 
tion. SEC  has  refused  to  budge  on  this 
issue,  and  that  is  why  I  introduced  this 
legislation.  The  SEC  should  do  it  them- 
selves. It  should  not  take  legislation 
for  the  SEC  to  say:  We  are  going  to 
allow  the  owners  of  a  corporation  to  at 
least  voice  an  advisory  opinion  on  how 


their  own  money  is  going  to  be  spent. 
But  apparently  it  does.  That  is  why  I 
have  introduced  the  legislation. 

On  a  related  issue,  there  is  a  little 
breakthrough.  I  was  pleased  to  read  a 
few  days  ago  that  the  SEC  Chairman, 
Richard  Breeden,  may  actually  be  real- 
izing the  significance  of  the  CEO  pay 
issue  by  addressing  the  problem  of  the 
inadequate  reporting  of  stock  options 
received  by  corporate  executives.  More 
than  90  percent  of  America's  publicly 
held  corporations  pay  their  top  execu- 
tives, in  part,  with  stock  options. 
Stock  options  are  an  opportunity  to 
buy  company  stock  at  a  set  price  some 
time  in  the  future.  The  person  who 
owns  the  stock  options  will  actually 
execute  them— in  other  words,  buy  the 
stock— only  if  the  value  of  the  stock  in 
the  future  exceeds  the  price  of  the  op- 
tion, therefore  being  able  to  pay  for  the 
stock  out  of  the  profits  of  the  sale  and 
reaping  an  immediate  sizable  gain. 

Few  companies,  by  the  way.  outside 
of  the  United  States  use  stock  options 
as  a  form  of  executive  compensation. 
But  in  America,  these  big  payoffs  in 
stock  options  often  mean  huge  money 
for  corporate  executives.  In  some  cases, 
CEO's  have  received  what  have  been 
called  "megagrants"  of  stock  options, 
millions  of  shares  in  the  form  of  stock 
options  given  to  corporate  executives. 
The  profits  can  be  tremendous  for  the 
executives.  Yet  it  is  hidden,  for  the 
most  part,  from  the  view  of  the  stock- 
holders, often,  and  from  public  view, 
because  it  is  difficult  to  assign  a  cur- 
rent value  to  an  option  to  buy  stock  in 
the  future  at  a  certain  price. 

Again,  these  profits  can  be  tremen- 
dous. If.  for  instance,  there  is  a  50-cent 
increase  in  the  price  of  a  share,  a  stock 
option  grant  of  4  million  shares  means 
a  S2  million  gain  for  that  executive. 

These  stock  options  are  coming 
under  increasing  criticism,  and  they 
will  be  the  subject  of  a  hearing  by  my 
oversight  subcommittee  a  week  from 
tomorrow,  on  January  31.  They  are  par- 
ticularly controversial  because  a  com- 
pany can  issue  them  without  taking 
any  charge  against"  company  earnings. 
So  companies  can  issue  an  option  to 
buy  2  million  shares  of  that  company's 
stock,  but  there  is  no  charge  against 
the  company's  earnings.  They  do  not 
appear  on  the  balance  sheet  as  a  liabil- 
ity. They  are  a  freebie  in  this  regard, 
even  though  they  dilute  the  value  of 
the  shares  held  by  other  stockholders 
and  often  result  in  huge  profits  for  the 
recipients.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they 
are  more  than  a  freebie,  because  at  the 
same  time  that  the  company  does  not 
have  to  show  them  as  an  expense  on 
the  balance  sheet,  it  is  allowed  to  re- 
port them  as  an  expense  on  their  tax 
return  and  to  take  a  tax  deduction. 
And,  moreover,  as  I  said,  their  true 
cost  is  hidden  often  from  the  stock- 
holders. So  it  is  easy  to  see  why  stock 
options  are  a  mushrooming  form  of 
compensation  for  corporate  executives. 


My  bill,  S.  1198,  would  require  the 
SEC  to  require  publicly  held  corpora- 
tions to  deduct  the  value  of  stock  op- 
tions from  company  earnings.  I  am 
heartened  that  the  Financial  Account- 
ing Standards  Board,  which  is  sched- 
uled to  testify  at  that  hearing  we  are 
going  to  hold  a  week  from  Friday,  has 
recently  announced  a  renewed  interest 
in  reviewing  how  to  value  and  treat 
stock  options  on  a  company's  financial 
statement.  This  renewed  interest  is  not 
only  welcome,  it  is  overdue,  since 
stock  options  are  currently  treated  as 
having  no  value  at  the  time  they  are 
granted,  which  is  a  fiction  that  nobody 
believes.  Stock  options,  when  they  are 
sold  in  the  marketplace,  have  tremen- 
dous value.  We  are  aware  that  if  you  go 
to  buy  a  stock  option  in  a  company  on 
the  New  York  Stock  Exchange,  you  are 
going  to  pay  money  for  that  stock  op- 
tion. But  when  a  corporate  executive  is 
given  a  stock  option— frequently  for 
millions  of  shares  of  that  company's 
stock— it  is  assigned  no  value  at  that 
time,  and  that  is  why  this  whole  proc- 
ess is  so  misleading  and  deceptive. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  a  number  of 
other  troubling  issues  involving  stock 
options  which  we  will  be  discussing  at 
that  hearing,  including  whether  they 
are  really  pay  for  performance,  as  they 
are  touted  to  be.  But  the  momentum  is 
gathering  for  action  in  the  area  of  CEO 
pay.  because  while  our  economy  is  in 
trouble — American  companies  are  gen- 
erally unprofitable,  and  we  have  seen  a 
decline  in  profitability  in  the  1980's— 
CEO's  are  often  increasing  their  pay. 
That  is  what  we  saw  in  the  1980"s.  We 
saw  the  decline  in  company  profit- 
ability and  the  increase  in  American 
CEO  pay. 

Finally.  Mr.  President,  the  effect  of 
this  on  our  competitiveness  is  obvious. 
It  sours  labor-management  relations 
and  also  creates  resentment  in  the 
workplace  and  affects  corporate  pro- 
ductivity. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  the  Chair. 


COMMENDING  THE  PRESIDENT 
PRO  TEMPORE 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  President  pro  tempore  on  his 
speech  given  earlier  this  week,  which  I 
thought  wais  extraordinarily  perceptive 
on  much  of  what  this  economy  needs 
and  does  not  need. 

And  the  speech  was  a  courageous 
speech  that  I  thought  hit  the  target 
relative  to  whether  we  should  be  focus- 
ing on  a  middle-income  tax  cut  to  get 
out  of  our  economic  doldrums. 

We  should  not  be  focusing  on  a  tax 
cut  the  size  they  are  proposing  as  a 
way  of  getting  out  of  our  economic  dol- 
drums because  they  will  not  do  it.  The 
public  knows  it,  and  I  believe  that  the 
President  pro  tempore's  remarks  in 
this  regard  were  highly  perceptive  and 
were  welcome  as  just  a  breath  of  fresh 
air  across  this  land.  I  commend  the 
President  pro  tempore  for  that. 


As  I  close  I  want  to  also  just  say 
hello  to  our  good  friend,  the  Repub- 
lican leader.  He  looks  in  absolutely  top 
health  and  we  are  delighted  to  see  him 
back  in  such  great  health. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Republican  leader,  Mr.  Dole. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Under  a  previous  agree- 
ment, I  think  we  have  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Republican  leader,  under  the  previous 
agreement,  has  10  minutes.  He  also  has 
his  leader  time  reserved.  The  Repub- 
lican leader  is  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes if  he  wishes. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  thank  my  friend. 

I  also  thank  my  friend  from  Michigan 
for  his  kind  remarks. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Dole  pertaining 
to  the  submission  of  Senate  Resolution 
246  are  located  in  today's  Record  under 
"Submission  of  Concurrent  and  Senate 
Resolutions.") 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Does 
the  Republican  leader  wish  to  retain 
leader  time  which  has  been  reserved  by 
unanimous  consent? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  retain  the  leader  time. 
My  understanding  is  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  wishes  to  speak  and  also  the 
Senator  from  California,  and  if  I  may, 
I  will  yield  part  of  that  to  those  Sen- 
ators. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  How 
much  time  is  yielded  to  each? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Five  minutes. 

Mr.  BROWN.  More  than  enough. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Very 
well.  The  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
Brown]  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Brown  pertain- 
ing to  the  submission  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 246  are  located  in  today's  Record 
under  "Submission  of  Concurrent  and 
Senate  Resolutions.") 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  yield  back  the  time. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  reserve 
the  remainder  of  my  time  and  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum.  I  know  Sen- 
ator Seymour  is  on  his  way  to  the 
floor. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  remaining  time 
under  the  previous  order  is  reserved  for 
the  Republican  leader.  The  absence  of  a 
quorum  has  been  noted  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  SEYMOUR.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDEa>IT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SEYMOUR.  Mr.  President.  I  re- 
quest that  I  be  permitted  5  minutes  to 
proceed  under  the  minority  leader's 
time. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
minority  leader  has  srielded  time  to  the 
Senator. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Seymour  per- 
taining to   the   submission  of  Senate 


Resolution  246  are  located  in  today's 
Record  under  "Submission  of  Concur- 
rent and  Senate  Resolutions.") 


IN  TRIBUTE  TO  JAMES  GROTE 

Mr.  DODD.  Mi".  President.  I  rise 
today  to  pay  tribute  to  a  man  re- 
spected and  loved  throughout  Con- 
necticut for  his  enduring  commitment 
to  his  community  and  his  truly  noble 
character.  James  Grote's  life  ended  100 
years  after  it  began  in  Chester,  CT,  on 
January  11,  1992.  A  good  friend  to  me 
and  to  my  family.  Jim  was  the  son  of 
Italian  immigrants  and  the  progenitor 
of  50  American  offspring.  At  the  time 
of  his  death.  Jim  had  achieved  unparal- 
leled stature  in  his  community.  His  life 
was  uniquely  an  American  tale,  sound- 
ing in  patriotism  and  activism,  colored 
by  devotion  and  joy.  rich  in  crusty 
anecdotes  that  only  a  centinarian.  who 
loved  life  the  way  Jim  did.  could  har- 
vest. He  died  celebrated  for  these  en- 
during qualities  and  for  the  countless 
ways  he  touched  all  of  our  lives. 

Jim  was  the  kind  of  man  we  all  wish 
lived  in  our  hometown.  Though  he  wit- 
nessed a  century  of  American  history, 
saw  two  world  wars.  Korea.  Vietnam, 
the  Great  Depression.  Jim  never  lost 
his  enthusiasm  for  the  promise  this 
country  held.  Indeed,  he  believed  so 
much  in  this  promise  that  a  dawn  did 
not  break  in  Chester  without  Jim,  sil- 
houette against  the  eastern  sky.  si- 
lently raising  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
near  his  home.  Jim  learned  early  the 
responsibility  of  living  and  toiling  in 
an  evolving  society  where  a  committed 
citizen  could  influence  change  for  the 
good.  He  was  known  to  have  said  of  his 
fellows.  "Their  lives  are  my  business," 
and  thus  plainly  spoke  what  became, 
from  his  childhood,  the  guiding  philos- 
ophy of  his  life. 

The  lore  in  Chester,  CT,  of  which  Jim 
is  frequently  a  central  figure,  at- 
tributes Jim's  life-long  dedication  to 
fire  prevention  to  an  incident  that  oc- 
curred at  the  turn  of  the  century. 
Transfixed  by  the  sight  of  a  raging  fire, 
young  Jim  led  a  bucket  brigade  assault 
on  the  inferno  until  it  was  extin- 
gruished.  From  that  moment  on,  Jim 
understood  his  life's  work:  to  introduce 
a  fire  department  to  the  town  of  Ches- 
ter. Since  its  inception  in  1912,  found- 
ing father  Jim  Grote  was  at  the  helm 
of  the  Chester  Fire  Department  as 
chief  for  46  years  and  marshall  for  69. 
He  held  a  leadership  position  in  every 
fire  association  in  Connecticut  to 
which  he  belonged  and  rarely  missed  a 
meeting.  To  the  very  end  of  his  life, 
Jim  stayed  on  top  of  his  profession, 
making  a  habit  of  brushing  up  on  the 
latest  information  relating  to  fire  pre- 
vention by  enrolling  in  courses  periodi- 
cally. Ever  the  pioneer,  Jim  was  quick 
to  recall  his  prophetic  storming  of  the 
State  capital  50  years  ago,  pleading  the 
wisdom  of  installing  water  sprinkler 
systems  in  public  buildings  and 
schools. 
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Mr.  pODD.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  t )  pay  tribute  to  Ed  Suisman,  a 
man  wl;  o  was  not  only  one  of  Connecti- 
cut's t(  p  business  leaders,  but  a  dear 
fi"iend  )f  mine  and  my  family's  for 
many  ( ecades.  Throughout  his  adult 
life,  Ed  Suisman  showed  himself  to  pos- 
sess a  u  aique  combination  of  keen  busi- 
ness sense  and  compassion.  I  am  hon- 
ored to  join  Ed's  family  and  friends  in 
rememl  ering  some  of  his  greatest  con- 
tributiqns  to  both  business  and  Con- 
necticu 

Bom 
ried  ov^r 
to   the 
membei 
serving 
the  Gr4ater 
tion 


;o  Russian  immigrants,  Ed  car- 
much  of  the  Old  World  values 
new.   He   was   an   outstanding 
of    the    Jewish    community, 
at  various  times  as  president  of 
Hartford  Jewish   Federa- 
anh  the  Greater  Hartford  Jewish 
Commu  lity  Center.  His  deep  religious 
and  sense  of  obligation  to  his  fel- 
directly  influenced  many  of 
acts  which  characterized 


his  brother,  Samuel,  turned 
father's  business  into  a  very  suc- 
scrap  metal  enterprise  known 
5  Aerospace  Metals,  Inc.  Ed's 
expertise  and  subsequent  fi- 
success  allowed  Ed  to  follow 
table  instincts.  Much  of  the  fl- 
support  he  bestowed  upon  the 
commuiity  was  channeled  through  the 
Sulsmaii  Foundation  which  he  estab- 
lished n  1943.  Beneficiaries  of  Ed's 
good  w)rk  include  Mount  Sinai,  St. 
Francis    and  Hartford   Hospitals,   the 


Hartford  Jewish  Community  Center, 
Trinity  College,  Yale  University,  and 
many  diverse  social  service  agencies. 

Ed's  strong  commitment  to  edu- 
cation played  an  important  role  in  his 
adult  life.  A  founder  of  the  University 
of  Hartford,  Ed  sat  on  the  board  of 
trustees  under  three  Connecticut  Gov- 
ernors for  the  University  of  Connecti- 
cut and  dedicated  himself  to  improving 
the  quality  of  our  institutions. 

A  star  player  on  the  Yale  Basketball 
team  in  the  early  1920's,  Ed  pursued  his 
interest  in  athletics  and  in  his  later 
years  was  an  avid  golfer.  His  pursuit  of 
golf  led  him  to  win  16  championships 
for  tournaments  at  the  Tumblebrook 
Country  Club.  His  name  is  now  in- 
cluded in  the  greater  Hartford  hall  of 
fame  for  Jewish  athletes  and  sports  fig- 
ures, not  the  least  of  many  accolades 
honoring  his  superior  gifts,  ingenuity, 
and  magnanimous  spirit  during  his  life- 
time. 

The  confidante  of  world  leaders  and 
celebrities  like  Golda  Meir  and  Danny 
Kaye,  Ed  set  an  example  to  his  genera- 
tion and  those  to  follow.  The  loss  of 
such  a  great  man  is  always  a  sad  occa- 
sion. It  is  all  the  more  sad  for  me  and 
my  family  because  this  great  man  was 
a  close  and  trusted  friend  for  many 
years.  Mr.  President,  Ed  will  be  re- 
membered in  his  community  and  In  our 
State  of  Connecticut  as  a  man  of  great 
humanity,  generosity,  and  talent.  And 
it  is  in  our  memories  of  him  that  he 
will  live  on. 


TRIBUTE  TO  ROSEMARIE 
NAHRGANG 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  it  is  with 
deep  regret  that  I  rise  today  to  mourn 
the  passing  of  a  valued,  loyal  and  long- 
time Senate  employee,  Rosemarie 
Nahrgang. 

Rose  was  taken  from  us  at  a  very 
early  age.  She  was  just  37  when  she 
died  from  pneumococcal  meningitis 
January  6  at  Howard  County  Commu- 
nity Hospital  in  Columbia,  MD. 

I  got  to  know  Rose  well  while  serving 
as  vice  chairman  of  the  Senate  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence  from  1987  to 
1991.  She  worked  with  minority  staff 
director  Jim  Dykstra  and  committee 
counsel  Britt  Snyder  as  part  of  an  effi- 
cient, close-knit  and  very  talented 
team. 

Rose  was  the  backbone  of  the  com- 
mittee support  staff— tireless,  efficient, 
and  dedicated.  She  was  always  reliable, 
always  hard-working  and  always  put 
everything  she  had  into  each  task. 

If  there  were  reports  to  be  typed  or 
other  work  that  had  to  get  out.  Rose 
was  always  willing  to  put  in  the  extra 
effort  needed  to  get  the  job  done  on 
time  and  get  it  done  right.  She'd  been 
known  to  grab  a  few  hours  sleep  on  a 
Hart  building  couch  rather  than  drive 
back  and  forth  to  her  home  in  Colum- 
bia if  a  deadline  was  pressing.  And  even 
on  regular  days.  Rose  was  often  the 


January  23,  1992 

first  one  in  and  the  last  one  out,  even 
though  she  had  farther  to  come  than 
most. 

No  job  was  too  big  or  too  onerous  or 
too  demanding  for  Rose  to  complete 
with  skill  and  precision.  I  remember 
one  particularly  difficult  time  when,  in 
the  earliest  stages  of  the  Iran-Contra 
investigation,  the  Intelligence  Com- 
mittee was  producing  a  report  under 
heavy  deadline  pressure.  Rose  got  It 
out  virtually  single-handedly.  It  was 
done  professionally,  accurately  and 
quickly,  hallmarks  of  the  kind  of  effort 
that  she  always  put  in. 

But  Rose  was  much  more  than  just 
an  exceptionally  good  staffer.  More  im- 
portant, she  was  a  kind  and  generous 
person  with  a  quick  wit  and  a  ready 
smile.  She  clearly  loved  her  work,  even 
on  the  days  when  there  seemed  to  be 
too  much  of  it. 

At  a  gathering  of  Rose's  friends  after 
her  funeral,  her  mother  recounted  how 
as  a  high  school  student  in  Rhode  Is- 
land she  had  dreamed  of  going  to  Wash- 
ington to  work  for  her  Senator,  John 
Chafee.  Unlike  many  people  who  never 
realize  their  dreams.  Rose  was  one  of 
the  fortunate  ones  who  did  succeed  in 
hers.  Her  mother  said  that  was  a  mem- 
ory her  family  could  cherish,  and  it  is 
one  that  we  will  all  remember  as  we 
grapple  with  the  void  Rose  left  behind. 

One  of  Rose's  most  distinguishing 
characteristics  was  her  laugh.  The  si- 
lence now  is  deafening  and  will  weigh 
heavily  upon  us  all.  To  her  family.  I 
offer  the  deepest  sympathy  from  my- 
self and  my  entire  staff. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  MELVIN  CREW  PITTS 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  pay  tribute  to  the  brilliant  ca- 
reer of  my  friend  Melvin  Crew  Pitts 
upon  the  occasion  of  his  retirement 
from  Sammons  Communications,  a 
cable  company  operating  in  Lanett  and 
Valley,  AL,  and  In  West  Point,  GA. 
Crew,  who  was  a  true  pioneer  in  the 
cable  television  industry,  served  as 
general  manager  of  Sammons  for  35 
years,  during  which  he  witnessed  first- 
hand many  remarkable  advances  in  the 
medium. 

Crew  Pitts'  love  of  the  picture  show 
prompted  him  to  offer  local  residents 
movies  in  their  own  homes  in  1957, 
when  he  teamed  with  L.J.  Duncan  to 
form  Sammons  Communications.  When 
he  went  door-to-door  those  many  years 
ago  to  sell  local  residents  on  subscrib- 
ing to  the  new  concept  of  cable  TV,  he 
had  never  dreamed  of  the  worldwide, 
instantaneous  communication  now 
available.  At  that  time,  the  idea  behind 
the  experimental  cable  system  was.  "If 
people  quit  going  to  the  movies,  bring 
the  movies  into  their  homes  by  wire." 

Although  a  tough  sell  in  the  begin- 
ning. Crew  stuck  by  the  task  until  the 
cable  television  system  known  as 
Sammons  Communications  became  the 
third  such  system  in  Alabama  and  the 


first  to  serve  Georgia.  Since  its  open- 
ing, Sammons'  expansion  has  consist- 
ently been  ahead  of  its  time.  Not  only 
was  it  among  the  first  in  Alabama  and 
ahead  of  Georgia,  it  was  one  of  the  first 
to  include  five  channels.  By  the  early 
1970'8,  the  system  brought  in  12  chan- 
nels, while  most  other  early  systems 
had  only  three.  Crew  has  credited  the 
medium  of  television  for  capturing  the 
Imagination  of  the  American  people 
more  so  than  any  other  invention  ex- 
cept for  the  automobile,  and  has  said 
the  public  has  only  begrun  to  see  what 
cable  can  do. 

Crew  said  that  the  future  of  cable 
holds  the  promises  of  instantaneous 
communication  throughout  the  world 
that  can  be  printed  from  a  screen;  in- 
stant access  to  information  stored  on 
video  in  libraries,  and  meter-reading. 

In  addition  to  having  served  as  gen- 
eral manager  of  Sammons  Communica- 
tions, Crew  was  president  of  the  Ala- 
bama Cable  Association;  held  two 
terms  on  the  Southern  Cable  Associa- 
tion's board  of  directors;  and  currently 
sits  on  the  executive  board  of  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America.  The  Alabama 
Broadcasters  and  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce each  named  him  its  Citizen  of 
the  Year. 

Mr.  President,  I  congrratulate  and 
conwnend  Crew  Pitts  for  his  pioneering 
and  visionary  work  in  the  cable  indus- 
try. In  a  year  when  Time  magazine 
honored  media  mogul  Ted  Turner  and 
his  numerous  commimications  enter- 
prises as  having  had  a  greater  impact 
on  the  world  in  1991  than  any  other  per- 
son or  event,  Crew  Pitts  can  be  proud 
that  he  contributed  so  much  to  the  in- 
dustry that  we  know  and  depend  upon 
today.  I  wish  Crew  and  his  wife  Helen 
all  the  best  for  a  long,  happy,  and 
healthy  retirement. 


TRIBUTE  TO  DOROTHY 
VREDENBURGH  BUSH 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  we  were 
saddened  late  last  year  by  the  death  of 
Dorothy  Bush,  long-time  secretary  of 
the  Democratic  National  Committee 
and  legend  in  Democratic  Party  poli- 
tics. She  was  well-known  in  political 
circles  across  the  country  for  calling 
the  roll  of  States  and  keeping  the  vote 
count  that  led  to  the  nomination  of 
every  Democratic  Presidential  ticket 
trom  Roosevelt-Truman  in  1944  to 
Dukakis-Bentsen  in  1988.  She  served 
under  17  national  party  chairmen,  9  na- 
tional convention  chairs,  and  through 
the  administrations  of  10  U.S.  Presi- 
dents. 

Originally  from  the  State  of  Mis- 
sissippi, Dorothy  Bush  moved  to  Bir- 
mingham, AL,  in  1937  to  take  a  job  as 
secretary  to  the  director  of  Insurance 
for  Tennessee  Coal,  Iron,  and  Railroad; 
U.S.  Steel.  She  later  married  Peter 
Vredenburgh  III.  namesake  of  the 
small  Monroe  County,  AL,  town  where 
they  lived  for  a  time.  Six  years  after 


his  death  in  1956,  she  wed  the  Honor- 
able John  W.  Bush,  a  former  Chairman 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion, and  relocated  to  Florida. 

In  Alabama,  Dorothy  was  active  with 
the  Young  Democratic  Clubs  of  Amer- 
ica, which  she  served  for  9  years  as  na- 
tional committeewoman.  At  the  Young 
Democrats  National  Convention  in 
Louisville.  KY.  Dorothy  served  as  as- 
sistant secretary.  She  went  on  to  com- 
plete 5  years  as  the  national  organiza- 
tion's vice  president  and  was  the  only 
woman  to  hold  the  office  of  acting 
president. 

Appointed  national  party  secretary 
in  1944.  she  was  the  first  woman  and.  at 
27.  the  youngest  individual  in  either 
party  to  ever  hold  the  office.  She  con- 
tinued to  call  the  roll  of  the  States  as 
the  permanent  secretary  at  each  of  the 
succeeding  national  conventions. 

As  current  Democratic  Party  Chair- 
man Ron  Brown  said  after  her  death, 
"Mrs.  Bush  *  *  *  showed  an  unending 
commitment  to  the  party  and  Demo- 
crats across  the  country."  Indeed,  her 
work  took  her  all  over  the  Nation  for 
meetings,  speeches,  fundraising  events, 
and  campaigns.  She  traveled  with  Lyn- 
don Johnson  on  his  vice  presidential 
train  in  1960;  was  a  White  House  coordi- 
nator for  the  "Lady  Bird  Special"  train 
trip  through  Southern  States  in  1964; 
and  campaigned  in  1976  aboard  the 
Carter-Mondale  "Democratic  Whistle- 
stop"  train.  As  cochair  of  the  National 
Party  Advisory  Committee  on  Senior 
Issues,  Secretary  Bush  joined  Senator 
Claude  Pepper  in  1983  and  1984  at  rallies 
to  promote  the  interests  of  senior  citi- 
zens. 

As  her  former  assistant  for  many 
years  has  said.  Dorothy  Bush  became 
an  American  institution,  and  was  the 
unchanging  sensibility  and  continuity 
in  a  party  that  has,  over  the  decades 
she  served,  witnessed  enormous 
change.  Fans  of  Democratic  Party  con- 
ventions always  looked  forward  to  the 
rollcall  of  the  States,  for  they  knew 
the  caller  would  be  Dorothy 
Vredenburgh  Bush,  with  her  unmistak- 
able Mississippi  accent  and  natural 
poise.  When  the  party  convenes  in  New 
York  this  summer  to  nominate  the 
next  President  of  the  United  States, 
these  fans  will,  regrettably  and  sadly, 
witness  one  more  change,  one  that  we 
never  wanted  to  see:  For  the  first  time 
in  48  years,  Dorothy  Bush  will  not  be 
there  at  the  podium  to  call  the  roll  of 
States. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  proud  that  the 
Young  Democrats  of  Alabama  saw  fit 
to  share  Dorothy's  extraordinary  tal- 
ents and  uncommon  commitment  to 
our  party's  principles  with  the  rest  of 
the  Nation.  I  extend  my  sincerest  con- 
dolences to  Mrs.  Bush's  family,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  an  article 
from  the  Washington  Post  on  her  life 
and  career  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


The  Last  Roll  Call:  Dorothy  Bush, 
Democrats'  Den  Mother 
(By  Sandra  P.  Perlmutter) 
Even  when  the  outcome  was  wholly  pre- 
dictable, fans  of  Democratic  Party  conven- 
tions looked  forward  to  the  roll  call  of  the 
states.  Who  could  resist?  From  the  first  syl- 
lable of  "Al-a-BAM-a,"  you  knew  the  caller 
of  the  roll  was  Dorothy  Vredenburgh  Bush. 
She  had  been  around  American  politics  for  as 
long    as    most    Americans    can    remember 
American  politics.  She  had  been  around  poli- 
tics longer  than  Richard  Nixon. 

The  comparison  with  Nixon  ends  right 
there,  though.  Dorothy  Bush,  who  died  just 
before  Christmas  at  age  75.  was  loved  by  the 
party  she  served;  she  represented  (and  now 
I'm  speaking  as  a  loyal  Democrat)  all  its 
best  traditions.  At  the  risk  of  seeming  overly 
sentimental,  she  also  represented  a  time 
when  politics  was  a  lot  more  fun. 

During  the  past  20  years  or  so,  the  major 
party  conventions  have  not  been  great 
prime-time  entertainment  (though  they  have 
bad  to  endure  such  distractions  as,  in  1972, 
whether  or  not  the  states  should  be  called  al- 
phabetically). Dorothy  Bush,  who  first 
stepped  onto  a  convention  podium  at  age  27, 
remembered  when  it  was.  As  secretary  of  the 
Democratic  National  Committee  from  1944 
until  1989,  she  counted  convention  delegate 
votes  for  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  Harry  Tru- 
man, Adlai  Stevenson,  John  Kennedy.  Lyn- 
don Johnson,  Hubert  Humphrey,  George 
McGovem,  Jimmy  Carter.  Walter  Mondale 
and  Michael  Dukakis.  More  than  that,  she 
watched  the  TV  cameras  descend  for  the  first 
time  on  our  national  leaders  and  saw  what 
that  did  to  the  politics  we  once  had.  Baby 
boomers  grew  up  watching  the  image  of  con- 
ventions change  from  spontaneity  to  cho- 
reography; Dorothy  Bush  watched  it  all  from 
the  fwdium. 

With  her  Mississippi  accent,  her  unflinch- 
ing poise,  she  became  an  American  institu- 
tion—the unchanging  sensibility  in  a  party 
that  has  witnessed  enormous  change,  some- 
one who  could  link  Dukakis  to  Roosevelt,  de- 
mure chats  in  an  "anchor  booth"  to  angry 
floor  fights. 

We  often  talked  about  what  an  extraor- 
dinary experience  it  was.  She'd  become  ac- 
tive in  a  world  where  women  were  just  begin- 
ning to  stake  their  claim,  a  system  where 
political  decisions  were  usually  made  behind 
closed  doors.  As  the  party's  record-keeper, 
she  often  found  herself  fighting  a  process 
that  was  jealous  of  its  male  prerogatives  and 
reluctant  to  cede  a  larger  role  to  a  mere 
woman.  Even  her  appearance  was  once  a 
source  of  conversation.  "Republicans  accuse 
Democrats  of  pin-up  tactics,"  one  long  ago 
newspaper  account  read.  "Blue-eyed,  leggy 
Dorothy  Vredenburgh  has  been  appointed 
secretary  of  the  Democratic  National  Com- 
mittee." 

I  came  to  work  as  her  assistant  in  late 
1976.  Before  the  interview.  1  gave  myself  a 
cram  course — trying  to  learn,  for  starters, 
the  names  of  350  DNC  members.  I  even  tried 
to  teach  myself  the  nuances  of  the  party 
charter  and  bylaws.  In  our  first  conversa- 
tion, 1  dropped  the  names  of  some  obscure 
committee  members  and  referred  to  some 
party  rules.  That  did  not  seem  to  ImiH-ess 
her;  it  was  taken  for  granted  that  I  would 
know  such  stufT.  Somehow,  though,  this  ele- 
gant woman  and  I  hit  It  off. 

The  DNC  office  on  Massachusetts  Avenue 
was  awfully  quiet  then.  Robert  Strauss, 
who'd  been  the  party  chairman,  was  about  to 
toke  a  job  with  the  Carter  White  House— the 
Democrats  had  elected  a  president  of  their 
own.  But  the  stillness  did  not  bother  me.  I 
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I  was  working  for  a  legend.  In  the 
i  Ince,  I  was  never  able  to  call  her  any- 
Mrs.  Bush. 
Sometimes  we  talked  about  the  changes 
'd   seen— "They    keep   me   on   my 
was  how  she  put  it  in  her  prim  way. 
remembered  in  particular  the  excite- 
1952,  "when  we  were  told  the  conven- 
wAuld  be  televised.  I  wonder  if  those  TV 
executives  really  knew  what  they  are  getting 
into.' 
Dorothy    Bush    probably    never    imagined 
would  look  upon  those  conventions 
kind  of  nostalgia.  That  was  a  time 
seemed  that  anything  could  happen, 
it  rarely  did.  A  convention  floor  in 
was  filled  with  odd  caucuses  and 
matches  and  florid  oratory  in  be- 
any number  of  favorite  sons.  When 
this  got  out  of  hand,  we  were  espe- 
lad  to  have  Dorothy  Bush  on  the  po- 
Ihe  was  at  such  moments  the  Demo- 
ten  mother.  She  became  the  Demo- 
i  istitutional  memory, 
as  impressed  by  our  state-of-the-art 
system,  which  we  tried  for  the  first 
San  Francisco.  "When  I  took  office 
it  used  to  take  forever  to  count 
otes."  she  told  me.  "Sometimes  we 
>e  up  all  night.  I  sat  on  the  podium 
delegates  falling  asleep  in  their 
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md  then.  I  saw  how  difficult  it  could 
aer— in  1960.  for  example.  It  was  no 
eing  the  keeper  of  party  archives  and 
when  a  sitting  president  was  being 
cballenked  for  the  party's  nomination  by  an 
influen  .ial  member  of  the  U.S.  Senate.  Nu- 
merous challenges  were  being  filled  on  proce- 
dural n  atters  and  the  interpretation  of  dele- 
gate se  ,ection  rules  seemed  to  be  changring 
daily  b:  representatives  of  the  Jimmy  Carter 
and  Ed'  rard  Kennedy  campaigns. 

Doroi  hy  Bush,  though,  stood  firm  in  her 
commlvnent  to  keep  the  doors  of  our  office 
the  exchange  of  information  avail- 
both  camps.  Sometimes,  the  pressure 
Intense.  "My  office  is  here  to  serve 
she  used  to  say.  "There  are 
special  constituencies,  there  are  no  spe- 
cai  didates  and  there  are  no  special  fa- 
i  uch  words  sound  almost  banal  in  the 
she  meant  them. 

time  of  the  Atlanta  convention  in 

mfny  observers  believed  it  was  to  be 

one  as  party  secretary:  and.  indeed. 

!  ummer  of  1989,  she  decided  to  retire. 

leg  indary  neutrality  failed  her  then,  as 

urf  ed   the   party— unsuccessfully,   as  it 

lut— to  elect  me  as  the  next  DNC  sec- 


w(  re  1 


!  a  team  in  Atlanta — as  we  had  been 

i  brevious  two  conventions:  she  was  al- 

1  ge  [lerous  to  me.  and  never  more  so  than 

allowing  me  to  share  her  moment  in  the 

spotlight.  She  called  the  names  of 

and   I   repeated   the   responses. 

("Pennsylvania   casts    19   votes    for    Walter 


sts  iea 


•) 
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I  think  of  her— and  the  party  that 

' — I  think  of  the  Atlanta  convention. 

it  was  the  end  of  a  journey  that  had 

Chicago,  when  FDR  was  nominated 

fcjurth  time.  In  Atlanta,  the  hall  was 

women,  blacks  and  other  minori- 

llfferent  America.  Dorothy  Bush,  of 

bad  helped  that  change:  she  was  an 

part  of  it. 

a  convention  like  other  present-day 

no  mystery,  few  disputes,  for- 

intrlgues — discussions  might  center 

no    more    consequential    than 

Dukakis  would  be  able  to  emote. 

^?ace    was    tight,    credentials    were 


scarce  and  tempers  flared.  And  Dorothy  Bush 
never  faltered. 

After  a  film  in  her  honor  was  shown,  she 
stepped  to  the  podium  to  say  a  few  words, 
concluding  this  way:  "And  now  I'm  Just 
going  to  take  a  moment  to  throw  a  great  big 
kiss  and  a  hug  to  all  my  friends  who  couldn't 
get  to  Atlanta  for  the  convention,  and  if 
they  got  here,  they  probably  couldn't  get  In 
....  So,  hello,  friends  wherever  you  are." 

Goodbye,  Mrs.  Bush. 


MIKE  ADRAY  LEGACY  LIVES  ON 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
note  the  passing  of  Mike  Adray,  a  man 
whose  considerable  success  in  business 
was  exceeded  only  by  his  success  as  a 
friend  to  thousands  of  children  over  his 
very  productive  life. 

From  across  the  region  the  good 
deeds  of  this  man  have  been  remem- 
bered: The  hundreds  of  baseball  and 
Softball  teams  that  Mike  sponsored, 
providing  uniforms  and  other  support, 
each  year  since  the  early  1960's.  the 
hockey  team  sponsorships  that  began 
in  the  1970's,  and  the  scholarship  pro- 
grams. Among  the  big-leaguers  who  got 
their  start  on  Adray-sponsored  summer 
teams  were  Jim  Abbott,  Orel  Hershiser, 
Bob  Welch,  Barry  Larkin,  and  Chris 
Sabo. 

But  perhaps  we  will  never  know  the 
extent  of  Mike's  generosity.  Even  now, 
as  reporters  informed  us  in  stories 
about  his  death,  "Dearborn  abounds 
with  stories  of  Adray  quietly  helping 
pay  for  a  young  person's  education,  or 
lending  a  hand  to  those  down  on  their 
luck." 

From  humble  beginnings  to  owning 
one  of  the  region's  leading  appliance 
retail  operations,  Mike  Adray  believed 
it  was  a  journey  other  young  people 
could  make,  especially  if  inspired  by 
the  discipline  and  teamwork  of  athlet- 
ics. 

The  scientist  Albert  Einstein  once 
warned,  "Try  not  to  become  a  man  of 
success,  but  rather  try  to  become  a 
man  of  value."  In  Mike  Adray,  we  had 
both,  and  we  will  miss  him. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  previous  order,  morning  business  is 
closed. 


STRENGTHENING  EDUCATION  FOR 
AMERICAN  FAMILIES  ACT 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senate  will  resume  consideration  of  S. 
2.  which  the  clerk  will  report. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  bill  (S.  2)  to  provide  the  achievement  of 
national  education  goals,  to  establish  a  Na- 
tional Council  on  Education  Goals  and  an 
Academic  Report  Card  to  measure  progress 
on  the  goals,  and  to  promote  literacy  in  the 
United  States,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration  of 
the  bill. 


Pending: 

Cochran  amendment  No.  1471,  to  provide 
grants  to  eligible  recipients  on  behalf  of 
communities  to  develop  innovative  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  schools  ("New  American 
Schools"). 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1471 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
pending  question  is  on  the  amendment 
by  Mr.  Cochran  of  Mississippi,  amend- 
ment No.  1471,  on  which  there  is  to  be 
30  minutes  of  debate. 
Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  COCHRAN  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  ftom  Mississippi. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
inquire  of  the  Chair  the  pending  busi- 
ness before  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
pending  business  is  S.  2.  The  pending 
question  is  the  amendment  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Cochran]  on 
which  there  is  a  30-minute  time  limit. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume 
under  the  order. 

Mr.  President,  while  Senator  Ken- 
nedy is  coming  to  the  floor,  I  might 
just  say  that  we  have  tentatively 
reached  an  agreement  that  is  now 
being  discussed  with  interested  Sen- 
ators to  be  sure  no  one  has  any  prob- 
lem with  it.  The  agreement  resolves 
disagreement  on  the  amendment  re- 
ferred to  as  the  Cochran  amendment  on 
New  American  Schools.  I  am  hoping 
that  within  the  next  few  minutes  we 
will  be  able  to  make  an  announcement 
to  the  Senate  on  the  disposition  of  the 
agreement,  and  I  make  this  statement 
for  the  information  of  all  Senators. 

I  now  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum  and  ask  that  the  time  be 
charged  evenly  to  both  sides. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  with  re- 
spect to  the  charging  of  time? 

The  Chair  hears  no  objection.  The 
time  will  be  charged  against  both  sides. 

The  absence  of  a  quorum  has  been 
noted,  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
BUMPERS]. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  what 
is  the  present  parliamentary  situation? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senate  is  presently  considering  S.  2, 
and  the  pending  question  is  amend- 
ment No.  1471  by  Mr.  Cochran  of  Mis- 
sissippi on  which  there  is  a  30-minute 
time  limit. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Who  controls  the 
time  on  this  side  of  the  aisle,  Mr. 
President? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Mr. 
Kennedy. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  be  allowed  to 


speak  for  3  minutes.  Perhaps  the  Sen- 
ator fi-om  Minnesota  is  filling  in  for 
Senator  Kennedy? 

Mr.  WELLSTONE.  Mr.  President,  we 
would  grant  to  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas as  much  time  as  he  wishes — 3 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Bumpers] 
is  recognized  for  such  time  as  he  may 
require  under  the  limitation  of  time. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  thank  the  Chair 
and  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  for  his 
generosity. 

I  came  over  here  to  speak  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  Cochran  amendment.  I  had 
studied  it  carefully  and  visited  with 
the  Secretary  of  Education  last  week 
about  it.  He  made  a  very  compelling 
argument  in  favor  of  it. 

At  the  time  I  discussed  it  with  the 
Secretary.  I  was  not  nearly  as  knowl- 
edgeable about  the  concept  as  I  later 
became.  But  the  point  I  want  to  make 
is  I  came  over  here  with  the  intention 
of  voting  against  the  Cochran  amend- 
ment, not  because  I  did  not  think  it 
had  some  merit  but  because  I  think  it 
went  too  far  and  cost  too  much  money 
for  the  goal,  a  very  laudable  goal,  I 
might  add,  that  was  intended. 

The  $535  million  for  so-called  break- 
the-mold  schools,  in  my  opinion,  would 
have  been  excessive.  We  simply  do  not 
need  535  experiments  in  this  country, 
at  that  cost,  to  find  out  what  we  have 
been  doing  wrong  and  what  we  need  to 
do  right. 

I  am  told  by  Senator  Cochran,  as  I 
came  on  the  floor,  that  there  is  now  in 
the  works  a  compromise  proposal 
which  I  think  most  of  the  Members 
would  be  much  more  comfortable  with. 
And  the  idea  is  that  we  will  tap  into  25 
percent. 

Incidentally.  I  sit  on  the  HHS  Sub- 
committee on  Appropriations  and  last 
year  we  appropriated  $100  million  for 
this  whole  new  school  concept,  subject 
to  authorization.  Senator  Cochran 
tells  me  it  is  the  intention  of  the  com- 
promise to  do  precisely  that  and  tap 
into  25  percent  of  that  $100  million  to 
accomplish  this  purpose. 

I  am  ready  to  conclude  my  remarks, 
Mr.  President,  by  simply  saying  I  am 
gratified  that  the  managers  of  the  bill 
on  both  sides  have  reached  this  under- 
standing or  are  about  to  reach  this  un- 
derstanding because  I  think  both  the 
taxpayers  and  the  children  of  the  coun- 
try are  going  to  be  huge  beneficiaries 
of  the  compromise. 

I  might  take  this  opportunity  to  say 
to  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Massachusetts  that  he  has  done  a  mag- 
nificent job  of  presenting  this  bill  both 
in  the  Senate  and  certainly  in  the  cau- 
cus. I  think  S.  2  has  some  initiative  in 
it  that  we  have  all  been  looking  for- 
ward to. 

We  all  know  that  education  is  right 
at  the  top  of  the  agenda  for  all  Ameri- 
cans and  that  does  not  exclude  Con- 
gress. People  here  know  that  one  of  the 


problems  we  are  having  in  this  country 
is  jobs  require  skills  and  those  skills 
are  going  to  be  in  greater  demand  in 
the  future.  If  this  country  does  not  do 
a  better  job  of  producing  a  better  work 
force — that  is,  a  more  enlightened  and 
educated  work  force — we  are  not  going 
to  catch  up  to  Japan  and  Germany  in 
the  technological  fields.  We  are  not 
going  to  become  more  competitive. 
What  we  are  going  to  do,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  create  a  huge  pool  of  unem- 
ployables  in  this  country. 

Obviously,  there  will  always  be  those 
service  jobs,  minimum  wage  jobs  for 
people  who  have  no  other  skills.  But 
that  is  not  the  kind  of  Nation  we  want 
to  be.  The  whole  thrust  of  S.  2  is  to 
move  this  country  out  of  the  doldrums 
and  our  own.  what  shall  I  say.  our  own 
low  esteem  of  what  we  have  been  doing 
into  a  brighter  future,  and  one  that 
will  give  the  American  people  hope 
that  we  are  going  to  educate  our  chil- 
dren for  the  jobs  around  the  turn  of  the 
century  which  require  college  edu- 
cation, technological  skills;  that  we 
are  going  to  educate  the  children  of 
this  country  so  they  will  be  prepared  to 
take  those  jobs  and.  as  I  say.  not  cre- 
ate this  tremendous  or  allow  this  tre- 
mendous pool  of  unemployed. 

Even  the  service  industry  is  not 
going  to  grow  anything  like  the  rate  of 
the  technological  jobs  in  this  country. 

So  I  think  this  is  a  good  beginning.  I 
applaud  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts and  his  committee  for  the  work 
they  have  done  on  this.  I  applaud  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education  for  their  initiative 
and  their  creativeness. 

As  I  say.  my  primary  objection  was 
to  cost.  We  do  not  need  535  experi- 
ments. I  think  this  compromise,  as  I 
understand  it.  is  a  very  healthy  one. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  COCHRAN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  pending 
amendment  be  withdrawn  and  that  I  be 
permitted  to  send  another  amendment 
in  its  place  to  the  desk  for  immediate 
consideration. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection?  Hearing  no  objection, 
the  request  is  granted. 

The  amendment  (No.  1471)  was  with- 
drawn. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1473 

(Purpose:  To  establish  new  waiver  authority 
for    New    American    Schools    within    the 
Neighborhood  Schools  Improvement  Act, 
and  for  other  purposes) 
The   PRESIDENT  pro   tempore.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  amendment. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  fl-om  Mississippi  [Mr.  Coch- 
ran], for  himself  and  Mr.  Kennedy,  proposes 
an  amendment  numbered  1473. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 


The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  further  reading  will  be 
dispensed  with. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  32.  line  17.  strike  "205,  to"  and  in- 
sert "205.". 

On  page  32,  strike  lines  18  through  23. 

On  page  33,  line  23,  strike  "State"  and  in- 
sert "chief  State  school  officer,  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  Governor.". 

On  page  34,  beginning  with  line  14,  strike 
all  through  line  16  and  insert  the  following: 
are  designed  to  improve  student  achieve- 
ment in  the  public  schools. 

(C)  ADDmONAL  WAIVER  AUTHORTrY  FOR  NEW 

AMERICAN  SCHOOLS.— A  chief  State  school  of- 
ficer, in  consultation  with  the  Governor, 
may  submit  an  application  to  the  Secretary 
for  an  additional  waiver  of  the  requirements 
of  subparagraph  (A).  Under  such  waiver,  the 
Secretary  may  permit  such  State  edu- 
cational agency  to  expend  not  to  exceed  an 
additional  15  percent  of  the  funds  received 
under  this  title  for  the  establishment  of  New 
American  Schools  in  accordance  with  sub- 
paragraph (D). 

(D)  Special  requirements.- An  applica- 
tion for  a  waiver  under  subparagraph  (C), 
shall— 

(i)  include  procedures  for  the  consideration 
of  applications  for  schools  which  have — 

(I)  adopted  the  National  Education  Goals; 

(II)  established  and  implemented  a  commu- 
nity-wide strategy  for  achieving  those  goals; 

(III)  developed  a  "report-card"  for  measur- 
ing and  reporting  to  the  public,  at  least  once 
each  year,  the  progress  toward  achievement 
of  the  goals:  and 

(IV)  demonstrated  a  willingness  and  com- 
mitment to  make  substantial  improvements 
in  the  education  of  children  in  the  commu- 
nity: and 

(li)  give  priority  in  awarding  grants  to  eli- 
gible recipients  serving  communities  with 
high  concentrations  of  educationally  dis- 
advantaged children  and  children  trom  low- 
income  families. 

(E)  Special  rule.— Any  new  public  school 
established  under  this  title  shall  be  non- 
sectarian  in  its  programs,  admissions  poli- 
cies, employment  practices,  and  all  other  op- 
erations and  shall  not  be  affiliated  with  a 
nonpublic  sectarian  school  or  religious  insti- 
tution. 

gEC.  103.  state  APPUCATION. 

On  page  57,  between  lines  7  and  6,  insert 
the  following: 

(5)  the  term  "New  American  School" 
means  an  elementary  or  secondary  public 
school  that— 

(A)  is  under  the  authority  of  a  Stote  edu- 
cational agency  or  a  local  educational  agen- 
cy: 

(B)  reflects  the  best  available  knowledge 
regarding  teaching  and  learning  for  all  stu- 
dents; 

(C)  uses  the  highest  quality  instructional 
materials  and  technologies:  and 

(D)  is  designed  to  meet  the  National  Edu- 
cation Goals  as  well  as  the  particular  needs 
of  the  students  and  community  served  by 
such  school. 

On  page  57,  line  8,  strike  "(4)"  and  insert 
"(6)". 

On  page  57,  line  13,  strike  "(5)"  and  Insert 
"(7)". 

On  page  57,  line  17,  strike  "(6)"  and  Insert 
"(8)". 

On  page  57.  line  21.  strike  "(7)"  and  insert 
"(9)". 

On  page  57,  line  23,  strike  "(8)"  and  insert 
"(10)". 

On  page  58,  line  1,  strike  "(9)"  and  insert 
"(11)". 
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:OCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
such  time  under  the  order  as  I 
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PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
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bill.  The  Secretary  of  Education 
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first   year   after   enactment, 
/ill  be  used  to  plan  a  statewide 
for  reform,  which  may  include 
for  a  New  American  Schools 
(jompetition  within  the  State, 
second  year.  States  may  opt  to 
or  a  waiver  to  spend  10  percent 
block  grant  funds  for  activities 
teacher  training  and  profes- 
development    of    teachers    and 
leaders,    public    school    choice 
activities  developed  in  con- 
with  local  education  agencies 
to  improve  student  achieve- 
the  establishment  of  new  pub- 
which   may    include   New 
Schools, 
choosing  to  offer  communities 
e  to  compete  for  a  New  Amer- 
S4hool  may  apply  for  a  waiver  of 
add  tional  15  percent  for  this  pur- 
J  pplicants  for  a  New  American 
must  adopt  the  National  Edu- 
Groals,  establish  and  implement 
wide      strategy      for 
of  the  goals,  and  assess 
redort  progress  toward  meeting  the 
»riority  is  given  to  those  appli- 
1  erving  educationally  disadvan- 
"  low-income  students, 
grlnting  the  waiver,  the  Secretary 
p  escribe  other  elements  of  the 
Ai  lerican  Schools. 
Resident,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
a  summary  of  the  agreement 
^lew  American  Schools  be  print- 
Record  at  this  point, 
being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
as  follows: 

of  agreement  on  new  american 
Schools 
Spelinc  changes  within  the  S.  2  block 
w41ch  relate  to  this  agreement  are: 
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A.  With  specined  exceptions,  a  State's  use 
of  initial  year  funding  will  be  focused  on 
statewide  planning  activities.  These  plan- 
ning activities  will  include  planning  for  com- 
prehensive statewide  education  reform,  in- 
cluding any  activities  for  which  a  State  in- 
tends to  seek  waiver  authority. 

B.  In  the  second  and  subsequent  flscal 
years,  the  Chief  State  School  Officer,  in  con- 
sultation with  the  Governor,  may  apply  to 
the  Secretary  of  Education  for  a  waiver  that 
would  allow  a  portion  of  a  State's  grant  to 
be  used  for  specified  activities  as  follows: 

(DA  waiver  of  up  to  10  percent  of  the  allot- 
ment to  be  used  for  activities  such  as  the  es- 
tablishment of  new  public  schools  (i.e.  Es- 
sential Schools,  Accelerated  Schools,  New 
American  Schools,  charter  schools.  Comer 
Schools,  and  Schools  of  the  21st  Century), 
teacher  training  and  professional  develop- 
ment for  teachers  and  school  leaders,  public 
school  choice  programs,  and  activities  devel- 
oped in  conjunction  with  local  education 
agencies  designed  to  improve  student 
achievement. 

(2)  A  waiver  of  up  to  15  percent  of  the  allot- 
ment to  be  used  only  for  the  establishment 
of  New  American  Schools.  New  American 
Schools  are  defined  in  the  bill  as  schools 
under  the  authority  of  a  state  education 
agency  or  a  local  education  agency  that 
adopt  the  National  Education  Goals,  estab- 
lish and  implement  a  community-wide  strat- 
egy for  achievement  of  the  goals,  and  assess 
and  report  progress  toward  the  goals.  A 
State  in  reviewing  applications  for  New 
American  Schools  must  afford  a  priority  to 
applicants  serving  educationally  disadvan- 
taged and  low-income  students. 

C.  The  Chief  State  School  Officer,  in  con- 
sultation with  the  Governor,  may  apply  for 
either  or  both  of  these  waivers.  In  the  case  of 
New  American  Schools,  a  combined  waiver 
authority  of  25  percent  of  the  State  allot- 
ment is  permitted.  The  Secretary  in  review- 
ing requests  for  waivers  has  the  authority  to 
establish  criteria  to  ensure  that  the  designs 
solicited  for  New  American  Schools  are  truly 
Innovative  ("break  the  mold")  and  hold 
promise  for  dramatic  Improvement  and  edu- 
cational achievement. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
very  briefly  say  that,  instead  of  a  sepa- 
rate title  to  the  bill  that  the  commit- 
tee reported,  we  have  now  folded  the 
New  American  Schools  Program  into 
the  committee  bill  and  permitted  the 
Governors  of  each  State  to  obtain  up  to 
25  percent  of  the  funds  that  would  oth- 
erwise be  available  under  this  block 
grant  for  New  American  Schools  pro- 
grams. That  is  the  essence  of  the 
amendment. 

We  appreciate  very  much  the  efforts 
that  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 
Senator  Kennedy,  made  to  help  get 
this  agreement  put  together  so  that  we 
could  have  a  program  for  New  Amer- 
ican Schools  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  re- 
quests a  rollcall  vote.  I  am  glad  to  do 
it  either  on  voice  vote  or  rollcall  vote. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  has  yielded,  there  has  been  a 
request  that  we  proceed  to  a  rollcall 
vote  as  prescribed.  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays. 
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Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
if  it  is  in  order  to  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  It  is 
in  order.  Is  there  a  sufficient  second? 

There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  4  minutes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  is  recog- 
nized for  4  minutes. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  a 
number  of  us  Senators  Cochran, 
Hatch,  and  Kassebaum.  have  been  en- 
gaged in  discussions  with  the  Secretary 
of  Education— about  this  particular 
amendment. 

From  the  start,  there  has  been  great 
concern  about  several  aspects  of  the 
New  American  Schools  proposal.  We 
have  expressed  concern  about  the  polit- 
ical pork  barrel  nature  of  the  proposal. 
We  have  expressed  concern  about  the 
inclusion  of  private  sectarian  schools 
and  we  have  expressed  reservations 
about  the  fact  that  the  Secretary  of 
Education  would  make  the  decisions. 
Many  of  us  feel  that  these  decisions  are 
best  left  to  State  and  local  officials. 

We  have  addressed  these  concerns 
with  the  Secretary  and  have  come  to 
the  following  agreement  involving  the 
provision  on  the  New  American 
Schools: 

Under  the  New  American  Schools  Im- 
provement Act,  a  State  may  apply  for 
a  waiver  to  the  Secretary  to  use  the 
funds  to  establish  New  American 
Schools.  If  the  Secretary  approves  the 
waiver,  the  State  will  use  the  funds  to 
establish  the  New  American  Schools  in 
the  State  and  the  State  will  make  the 
decision  about  what  school  or  schools 
will  get  the  award. 

In  addition,  awards  are  confined  to 
public  schools  under  the  authority  of 
the  State  education  agency.  Private 
schools  may  not  get  funds  under  this 
act. 

I  believe  this  proposal  addresses  the 
concerns  that  this  side  had  with  the 
New  American  Schools  concept.  It  will 
be  a  State  decision  whether  to  have 
these  schools  and  to  integrate  them 
into  the  reform  structure.  The  State 
will  decide  which  schools  will  get  the 
awards,  not  the  Federal  Government. 
And  decisions  will  not  be  made  in  a 
way  that  will  benefit  the  administra- 
tion that  happens  to  control  the  White 
House. 

In  this  form,  I  support  the  amend- 
ment, and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  do 
so. 

Mr.  WELLSTONE.  Will  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  will  be  glad  to 
yield. 

Mr.  WELLSTONE.  First  of  all.  let  me 
just  say  I  appreciate  the  tireless  work 
of  the  Senator.  I  have  just  a  couple  of 
questions,  because  I  have  not  had  a 
chance  to  actually  look  at  the  amend- 
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ment.  These  schools  will  not  be  private 
sectarian  schools,  as  I  understand  it. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rfict 

Mr.  WELLSTONE.  Could  they  be  pri- 
vate schools? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Public  only. 

Mr.  WELLSTONE.  Only  public 
schools. 

Are  there  any  safeguards  in  regard  to 
these  schools  not  being  able  to.  for  ex- 
ample, use  admission  tests  as  to  what 
students  will  get  in?  Let  me  start  with 
that  one. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  refer  to  page  three 
of  the  amendment,  line  18,  "any  new 
public  schools."  The  public  schools  as 
referred  to  in  the  amendment  must 
apply  whatever  State  standards  have 
been  established  by  the  State. 

Mr.  WELLSTONE.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. I  have  not  had  a  chance  to  look  at 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  On  page  4,  the  term 
"New  American  Schools"  means  an  ele- 
mentary or  secondary  public  school 
that  is:  under  the  authority  of  a  State 
educational  agency  or  local  agency;  re- 
flects the  best  available  knowledge  re- 
garding teaching  and  learning  of  all 
students;  uses  the  highest  quality  in- 
structional materials;  and  has  a  cur- 
riculum designed  to  meet  the  national 
educational  goals,  which  I  think  all  of 
us  basically  embraces.  In  addition,  the 
school  should  meet  the  particular 
needs  of  the  students  and  conrununity 
served  by  such  school. 

Mr.  WELLSTONE.  I  want  to  say  to 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts,  I  had 
some  concerns.  I  think  this  com- 
promise is  very  reasonable.  I  am  glad  it 
is  in  the  public  school  system.  I  thank 
both  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  and 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 
•  Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  as  an 
essential  component  of  the  President's 
bold  education  agenda,  America  2000,  I 
fully  support  the  Cochran  amendment 
for  New  American  Schools.  New  Amer- 
ican Schools  would  break  the  mold  of 
traditional  learning  by  creating  moJel 
schools  of  world-class  excellence. 

The  Cochran  amendment  envisions  at 
least  one  school  per  congressional  dis- 
trict created  by  1994.  Each  school 
would  receive  up  to  $1.0  million  to  de- 
sign and  implement  a  plan.  Additional 
funding  would  be  provided  through  fis- 
cal year  1994  to  communities  for  plan- 
ning, staff  training,  purchasing  equip- 
ment, and  instructional  materials.  New 
American  Schools  are  critical  to 
achieving  real  reform  for  all  schools. 
Without  models  and  experiments,  the 
decline  of  American  education  will 
continue.  We  can  no  longer  tolerate 
"business  as  usual."  This  amendment 
reverses  that  trend  by  rewarding  inno- 
vation, encouraging  creativity,  and 
challenging  communities. 

This  differs  from  past  educational  re- 
form efforts  by  drawing  on  state-of- 
the-art  technology,  the  latest  edu- 
cation   research,    the    best    education 


practices,  and  the  community  re- 
sources to  put  them  in  place.  This  sup- 
port will  assist  innovative  programs  al- 
ready underway  in  Washington  State. 

Washington  State's  Schools  for  the 
21st  century  exemplifies  a  new  genera- 
tion of  American  schools.  Created  by 
the  legislature  in  1987.  this  competition 
has  aw£irded  33  educational  projects  for 
their  innovative  methods.  Schools  are 
connected  by  an  electronic  network, 
which  enables  teachers  to  commu- 
nicate ideas  and  share  lesson  plans. 
Common  themes  among  projects  within 
this  program  include  outcomes-based 
education,  integrated  curricula,  cross- 
age  grouping  of  students,  parents  in- 
volvement, and  technology.  The  Ocosta 
School  District  is  another  example  of 
communities  committed  to  challenging 
traditional  methods.  Last  September. 
Ocosta  School  District  in  Westport  re- 
ceived a  large  grant  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  for  a  1991  restruc- 
turing project. 

Mr.  President,  since  the  New  Amer- 
ican Schools  concept  was  announced 
last  April,  31  States,  hundreds  of  com- 
munities, and  over  650  chambers  of 
commerce  have  announced  or  will  soon 
announce  their  communities'  support 
for  America  2000  and  the  National  Edu- 
cation Goals.  From  Wenatchee  to  Fed- 
eral Way,  and  Grays  Harbor  to  Pasco, 
Washington  State  communities  are  in- 
vesting in  their  futures  by  becoming 
America  2000  communities.  This 
amendment  will  tell  them  that  the 
U.S.  Senate  shares  their  dreams  for  a 
better  education  for  their  children.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
Cochran  amendment.* 
•  Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  that  the  Cochran  amendment 
to  S.  2  requires  the  New  American 
Schools  to  serve  all  students  and  this 
most  certainly  includes  students  with 
disabilities.  The  goal  of  federal  legisla- 
tion is  for  comprehensive  schools 
which  foster  full  inclusion  of  students 
from  diverse  backgrounds,  including 
students  with  disabilities;  including 
lesser  known  and  newly  emerging  dis- 
abilities, and  students  with  severe  and 
multiple  disabilities.  These  new 
schools  should  utilize  approaches  to 
provide  for  the  maximum  participation 
of  students  with  disabilities  in  the 
least  restrictive  environment. 

The  Cochran  amendment  requires 
that  the  new  schools  would  reflect  the 
"best  available  knowledge  regarding 
teaching  and  learning  for  all  students." 
The  extensive  knowledge  base  of  spe- 
cial education  researchers  should  prove 
exceedingly  valuable  in  this  endeavor 
and  should  be  utilized.  Special  edu- 
cation researchers  have  studied  effec- 
tive instructional  methods  that  im- 
prove the  performance  of  students  with 
disabilities  and  this  extensive  knowl- 
edge base  has  much  to  offer  the  school 
reform  movement.* 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
the  majority  of  funding  authorized  by 


this  legislation  will  go  to  existing 
schools  that  need  improvement.  And,  I 
am  sure  there  are  hundreds  of  schools 
in  my  own  State  of  Minnesota  that 
could  benefit  from  those  grants. 

And  I  stated  earlier.  I  preferred  that 
more  of  the  funding  would  go  to  help 
start  new  schools.  And.  I  am  pleased 
that  the  Cochran  New  American 
Schools  amendment — as  well  as  the 
language  Senator  Kennedy  has  added 
at  my  request  to  allow  funding  to  go  to 
new  charter  schools — will  help  address 
that  concern. 

Due  to  many  hours  of  good  faith  dis- 
cussions among  a  number  of  Senators 
interested  in  helping  achieve  the  Presi- 
dent's goal  of  starting  new  break  the 
mold  schools.  Senator  Cochran's 
amendment  will  now  allow  States  to 
spend  at  least  15  percent  of  the  money 
they  receive  under  S.  2  to  help  start 
New  American  Schools. 

And.  under  the  language  that  Sen- 
ator Kennedy  previously  added  at  my 
request,  an  additional  10  percent  of  the 
funds  may  be  used  for  State-level  ini- 
tiatives including  New  American 
Schools,  charter  schools,  teacher  train- 
ing, and  public  school  choice  initia- 
tives. 

Because  of  these  important  improve- 
ments. I  strongly  support  the  Cochran 
amendment,  as  now  agreed  to  by  the 
majority  and  by  the  administration. 
And,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  affirm 
their  support,  as  well. 

THE  NEED  FOR  INFORMED  SCHOOL  CHOICES 

Although  it  is  not  a  part  of  the  Coch- 
ran amendment.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
also  like  to  point  out  one  additional 
improvement  in  this  legislation — added 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts at  my  urging— that  will 
help  States  help  parents  and  students 
make  better  informed  school  choices. 

This  provision  in  section  202  specifi- 
cally authorizes  States  to  use  a  portion 
of  their  block  grant  for  "student  as- 
sessment and  parent  information  and 
referral  programs." 

Mr.  President,  Minnesota  has  the 
well-deserved  reputation  of  doing  more 
than  any  other  State  to  give  parents 
the  right  to  choose  the  public  school 
that  their  children  attend. 

Minnesota  was  the  first  State  to 
allow  high  school  juniors  and  seniors 
to  take  college  courses  at  State  ex- 
penses. 

Minnesota  was  the  first  State  to  offer 
interdistrict  school  choices  to  every 
student  under  Minnesota's  open  enroll- 
ment program. 

And,  with  chartered  schools,  alter- 
native learning  centers,  and  contract 
programs  with  private,  nonsectarian 
schools.  Minnesota  has  made  it  pos- 
sible to  better  tailor  learning  environ- 
ments to  the  diverse  learning  needs  of 
today's  students. 

At  the  present  time,  Mr.  President, 
parents  in  Minnesota  have  the  option 
of  choosing  virtually  any  public  school 
in  the  State  under  one  of  seven  dif- 
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Finaly,  Mr.  President,  development 
of  Sclool  Choice  Advisor  in  Min- 
nesota+with  assistance  from  funding 


authorized  by  the  legislation  now  be- 
fore us — could  produce  a  program  that 
could  be  replicated  all  across  the  Na- 
tion as  more  and  more  States  adopt 
school  choice  programs. 

Specifically  allowing  States  like 
Minnesota  to  use  their  block  grant  for 
purposes  like  School  Choice  Advisor  is 
one  important  improvement  in  this 
legislation,  Mr.  President,  and  it  gives 
States  an  important  tool  to  help  reap 
the  multiple  benefits  that  school 
choice  programs  make  possible. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  Cochran-Kennedy 
compromise  amendment  on  the  New 
American  Schools  initiative.  I  am  so 
very  pleased  to  see  that  an  accord  has 
been  reached.  Those  fine  legislators. 
Senator  Kennedy,  Senator  Cochran, 
and  Senator  Kassebaum  should  be  rich- 
ly commended  for  forging  this  com- 
promise. 

Although  this  compromise  does  not 
exactly  adopt  the  President's  America 
2000  blueprint  for  New  American 
Schools,  it  does  give  State  educators 
the  opportunity  to  finally  use  portions 
of  their  Federal  education  block  grants 
to  work  toward  establishing  the  Presi- 
dent's proposal  for  these  break-the- 
mold  schools.  It  is  a  good  start.  When 
it  goes  to  conference,  however,  it 
should  not  be  weakened. 

Last  night,  the  two  sides  were  at  ab- 
solute loggerheads  on  this  issue.  It  was 
all  very  close  to  becoming  a  strictly 
political  issue— both  sides  stood  solidly 
by  their  alternatives.  However,  for 
America's  future  we  need  bipartisan- 
ship and  leadership — not  partisanship. 
That  is  exactly  what  our  outstanding 
President  wished  for  when  he  initiated 
the  New  American  Schools  proposal. 

Once  again,  I  do  commend  my  five 
colleagues  for  forging  this  compromise 
that  will  lead  us  to  the  establishment 
of  truly  creative  and  innovative  New 
American  Schools. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  want  to  express  my 
appreciation  to  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi, Senator  Kassebaum,  and  Sec- 
retary Alexander. 

We  have  a  number  of  difficult  re- 
maining Issues.  It  does  seem  to  me  we 
tried  to  work  with  our  colleagues  and 
friends  and  members  of  the  committee 
and  hopefully  this  compromise  reflects 
the  best  of  what  we  have  attempted  to 
do  on  this  particular  provision.  I  thank 
the  Senators  very  much  for  all  of  their 
cooperation. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  Senator  Kennedy  for  his  kind 
comments,  his  generous  comments.  I 
yield  back  whatever  time  remains  on 
this  side. 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield  back  my  time. 
The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  All 
time  has  been  yielded  back.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 
The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered. 
The  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assisUnt  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 
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Mr.  FORD.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  [Mr.  Harkin]  and  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Kerrey] 
are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Bond]  and 
the  Senator  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Gorton]  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton [Mr.  Gorton]  would  vote  "yea." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Wofford).  Are  there  any  other  Sen- 
ators in  the  Chamber  desiring  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  96, 
nays  0,  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  2  Leg.] 
YEAS— 96 


Adams 

Ford 

Mitohnll 

Akaka 

Fowler 

Moynlhan 

Baucus 

Gam 

MurkowskI 

Bentsen 

Glenn 

Nlckles 

Bld«n 

Gore 

Nnan 

Blngaman 

Graham 

Packwood 

Boren 

Gramm 

Pell 

Bradley 

Granley 

Pressler 

Breaux 

Hatch 

Pry  or 

BrowD 

Hatfleld 

Reid 

Bryan 

Henin 

Rlerle 

Bumpers 

Helms 

Robb 

Burdick 

HoUlnta 

Rockefeller 

Bums 

Inouye 

Roth 

Byrd 

Jeffords 

Rudman 

Chafee 

Johnston 

Sanford 

Coats 

Kassebaum 

Sarbuies 

Cochran 

Kasten 

Saner 

Cohen 

Kennedy 

Seymour 

Conrad 

Kerry 

Shelby 

Cralg 

Kohl 

Simon 

Cranston 

Lautenberg 

Slmpeon 

D'Amato 

Leahy 

Smith 

Danforth 

Levin 

Specter 

Daschle 

Lleberman 

Stevens 

DeConclnl 

Lott 

Symms 

Dixon 

Lurar 

Thurmond 

Dodd 

Mack 

Wallop 

Dole 

McCain 

Warner 

Domenlcl 

McConnell 

Wellstone 

Dorenberger 

Metzenbaum 

Wlrth 

Ezon 

Mikulskl 
NAYS— 0 

Wotrord 

NOT  VOTING— 1 

Bond 

Harkin 

Gorton 

Kerrey 

So  the  amendment  (No.  1473)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  is  recognized  for  up  to  15 
minutes. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  am  pleased  to 
yield. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Just  for  the  member- 
ship, Mr.  President,  I  welcome  the  fact 
that  we  were  able  to  work  out  a  suc- 
cessful compromise  on  the  last  amend- 
ment, which  was  one  of  the  principal 
issues  that  was  before  the  Senate  on 
this  question.  Senator  Domenici  will 
speak,  and  we  will  come  back  to  the 
Hatfield  amendment. 

We  have  been  working  with  Senator 
Hatfield.  As  far  as  we  are  concerned. 


we  are  prepared  to  urge  the  Senate  to 
accept  the  Hatfield  amendment.  I  know 
there  stre  some  of  those  that  are  look- 
ing at  that,  in  addition,  but  I  am  hope- 
ful that  we  can  work  that  out. 

Then  we  will  go  to  the  Hatch  amend- 
ments. I  expect  that  we  will  have  a 
very  considerable  discussion  and  de- 
bate on  those,  which  ought  to  be  in  the 
early  afternoon.  We  are  beginning  to 
make  some  good  progress  now.  Senator 
Wellstone  has  spoken  to  me  about  an 
amendment  he  has  to  offer,  as  has  Sen- 
ator Metzenbaum. 

We  are  hopeful  of  moving  the  legisla- 
tion along  in  a  timely  way.  I  think  one 
of  the  major  issues  in  question  has  now 
been  put  behind  us,  and  I  hope  we  can 
4o  the  same  with  others.  If  there  are 
other  amendments,  I  hope  they  will 
come  forward. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senate  come  to  order. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  is  it 
the  intention  to  finish  this  bill  this 
evening? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  certainly  hope  so, 
Mr.  President.  I  know  the  issue  that 
Senator  Hatch  has  is  a  matter  of  great 
importance  and  consequence,  and  there 
are  Members  who  want  to  speak  on  it. 
But  I  understand  from  the  majority 
leader  that  we  will  work  into  the 
evening  tonight,  and  I  hope  that  Mem- 
bers will  be  prepared  to  do  so.  After 
that  measure,  I  know  of  perhaps  one  or 
two  other  items.  And  there  is  no  reason 
to  believe  that,  if  we  have  the  kind  of 
cooperation  we  have  had  today,  we  can- 
not conclude. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  I  see  the  majority 
leader  is  on  the  floor. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  this 
time  is  not  being  charged  to  me,  is  it? 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  this  time  not  be 
charged  to  the  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr.  SARBANES.  I  ask  the  majority 
leader,  is  it  the  intention  to  complete 
the  legislation  this  evening,  or  if  not 
this  evening,  then  on  tomorrow,  I  take 
it;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  that 
is  correct.  I  hope  that  we  can  complete 
action  on  this  legislation  as  soon  as 
possible.  I  hope  today,  if  we  can  do  it. 
I  have  discussed  it  with  the  distin- 
guished chairman  and  manager  of  the 
bill.  I  believe  one  of  the  major  points  of 
controversy  has  now  been  resolved. 
There  remain,  it  is  my  understanding, 
a  couple  of  others. 

I  hope  we  can  complete  action  on  it 
today.  If  we  can  complete  action  this 
evening,  then  the  Senate  will  not  have 
any  votes  tomorrow.  Of  course,  there 
already  are  no  votes  scheduled  for 
Monday.  We  are  going  to  take  up  the 
cable  TV  bill  on  Monday,  but  there  will 
be  no  votes  at  that  time.  I  hope  we  can 
complete  action  as  soon  as  possible.  If 
I>os8ible,  today. 


Mr.  SARBANES.  If  we  were  not  to 
finish  today,  then  we  would  be  on  the 
bill  tomorrow? 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Yes;  we  will  stay  in 
tomorrow  to  finish  the  bill. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  May  I  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts,  since  he 
was  enumerating  the  amendments 
pending,  that  I  might  have  an  amend- 
ment on  alternate  certification.  I  will 
talk  to  the  Senator  about  it  first. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  is  recognized  up 
to  15  minutes. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  tell  the  Senate  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  does  not  believe 
that  we  need  an  across-the-board  tax 
cut  for  middle-income  Americans.  I  am 
delighted  that  that  view  is  supported 
by  an  overwhelming  number  of  Amer- 
ican citizens.  They  are  not  without 
good  sense. 

I  am  also  pleased  to  inform  the  Sen- 
ate that  almost  every  American  econo- 
mist, from  John  Kenneth  Galbraith  of 
old,  who  is  still  teaching,  and  who  ad- 
vised Senator  Kennedy  when  he  became 
President,  and  others,  to  OMB  direc- 
tors of  late,  such  as  Roy  Ash;  Rudy 
Penner,  who  was  Congressional  Budget 
Office  director;  Alan  Greenspan  who 
runs  the  Federal  Reserve  Board;  and 
Charles  Shultz  who  was  the  economic 
adviser  to  President  Carter.  There  are 
other  prominent  names,  as  Alice 
Rlvlin,  Herbert  Stein,  Barry  Bosworth, 
and  Isabel  Sawhill.  The  list  goes  on, 
such  that  I  can  say,  unequivocally, 
that  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
economists  who  advise  large  organiza- 
tions, who  advise  Presidents  and  who 
write  for  a  large  group  of  listeners,  in- 
dicate that  we  do  not  need  an  across- 
the-board  tax  cut  for  middle  Ameri- 
cans. 

Then  look  at  the  polls.  The  American 
people  are  crying  out  for  leadership. 
They  want  us  to  do  something,  and  we 
are  going  to  act.  We  are  going  to  set 
about  to  see  if  we  can  minimize  this  re- 
cession, and  to  the  extent  possible,  set 
new  policies  that  will  keep  America 
growing,  to  guarantee  future  prosper- 
ity and  jobs. 

I  could  list  more  economists,  but  I 
will  stop  with  those  and  merely  say 
that  I  believe  the  across-the-board  tax 
cut,  as  a  stimulus,  is  better  character- 
ized as  a  political  stimulus  than  eco- 
nomic stimulus.  And  before  we  are  fin- 
ished, I  believe  it  will  not  even  be  a  po- 
litical stimulus,  because  a  political 
stimulus  without  support  goes  no- 
where. I  do  not  believe  the  American 
people  are  going  to  support  it,  because 
they  are  too  smart.  They  know  we  have 
a  huge  deficit  and  economic  problems 
because  of  it.  They  do  not  want  us  to 
add  to  future  problems,  which  is  what 
really  worries  them. 

The  future  of  the  American  economy 
for  their  children  and  for  them  is  what 
is  really  worrying  them.  It  is  not  to- 
morrow   morning   and   2   weeks   from 


now,  although  they  are  expressing  it  in 
that  sense,  because  we  have  a  lot  of  dif- 
ficulties in  the  economic  environment 
now. 

So  let  me  repeat.  We  must  do  a  num- 
ber of  things  and  what  we  ought  to  do 
is  provide  new  policies  that  will  add  to 
the  sustained  growth  potential  for  the 
United  States. 

Having  said  that,  I  think  it  would  be 
appropriate  to  talk  about  the  current 
recession  very  quickly  to  put  it  in  per- 
spective. No  one  sympathizes  more 
than  I  for  an  American  man  or  woman 
who  wants  to  work  and  is  out  of  work 
because  of  this  economic  slump  or  be- 
cause businesses  have  to  reduce  their 
overhead  to  exist  in  a  new  competitive 
economic  life. 

But  I  just  hope  the  Senate  under- 
stands that  cyclical  recessions  have 
been  recurring  for  as  long  as  we  have 
had  a  capitalist  economy  in  the  United 
States.  Frankly,  this  recession  is  not 
as  bad  in  many  respects  as  the  1981-82 
recession.  I  will  not  bore  the  Senate 
with  facts  about  that. 

Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  current 
economist  who  heads  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office,  a  totally  neutral  econo- 
mist administrator,  yesterday  in  testi- 
mony said  unequivocally  this  recession 
is  far  less  severe  on  all  scores  than  the 
1981-82  one.  You  remember  that  reces- 
sion. Interest  rates  were  21  percent,  in- 
flation was  14  percent.  Unemployment 
was  not  7  percent,  but  rather  11  percent 
at  one  point. 

What  we  are  hearing  today  are  a  lot 
of  future  plans,  and  they  seem  to  be 
coming  out  so  regularly  that  we  think 
this  must  be  the  worst  of  economic 
times.  Frankly,  plant  closings  and  lay- 
offs are  being  announced  now  because 
we  have  a  law  saying  they  must  be  an- 
nounced. This  law  was  not  in  effect  in 
1981-82. 

But  I  would  like  to  put  in  the  Record 
a  summary  of  magazine  headlines  dur- 
ing that  era.  American  companies  that 
were  in  trouble  then  and  were  having 
to  ratchet  down  and  announce  plans  for 
a  reduced  job  force.  I  will  put  that  in 
the  Record.  Anyone  who  is  interested 
can  see  it  was  happening  then,  too. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  print  that  material  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  headlines  below  represent  a  very  small 
sample  of  periodical  articles  over  the  period 
1980-1983.  They  were  garnered  from  a  search 
of  the  Readers'  Guide  to  Periodical  Lit- 
erature and  do  not  include  articles  that  ap- 
peared in  newspapers,  only  magazines  and 
journals.  Four  subjects  were  searched:  unem- 
ployed, layoffs,  inflation  and  business  condi- 
tions. 
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Mr.  OOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  hav- 
ing saic  that,  let  me  move  on  to  where 
we  are  i  md  what  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  thinks  we  ought  to  do.  First, 
almost  Bvery  economist,  again,  who  is 
looking  at  the  American  economy 
today,  I  ecognizes  that  we  axe  currently 
stimulating  this  economy  to  a  very 
decree.  I  will  tell  the  Senator  why 
in  just  a  moment, 
things  are  happening  to  stimu- 
Amerlcan  economy  at  a  very 
right  now.  In  fact,  the  Direc- 


tor of  the  Congressional  Budget  Office 
said  yesterday  that  without  any  new 
stimulus,  without  Congress  doing  any- 
thing, the  prediction  is  that  in  the 
third  quarter  of  this  year  we  will  re- 
cover and  we  will  be  growing  at  3.5  per- 
cent and  by  the  last  quarter  we  will  be 
growing  at  4  percent. 

I  call  to  my  friend  Senator  Hat- 
field's attention  that  that  is  the  pro- 
jection if  we  do  nothing.  I  think  that  is 
right.  I  think  that  the  other  econo- 
mists who  are  looking  at  it  are  all  say- 
ing we  are  going  to  get  out  of  this  re- 
cession and  start  a  recovery  in  the  sec- 
ond or  third  quarter  at  the  latest  with- 
out doing  anything. 

Is  that  not  interesting?  Let  me  tell 
the  American  people  and  the  Senators 
how  we  are  already  stimulating  the 
economy  in  ways  that  are  very  healthy 
and  what  the  effects  are.  Since  the  in- 
terest rates  came  tumbling  down 
homeowners  have  been  refinancing 
their  homes  and  when  they  do  that,  I 
say  to  the  Presiding  Officer,  they  save 
money  because  their  mortgage  pay- 
ments are  reduced.  On  average  they  are 
saving  S2,000.  Some  are  saving  S4,000, 
some  are  saving  $1,000.  But  add  them 
all  up  and  nearly  $40  billion  a  year  is 
going  into  the  economy  because  of 
that. 

I  submit  some  have  been  talking 
about  a  tax  cut,  I  say  to  Senator  Hat- 
field, of  $30  billion  for  middle-income 
people.  There  is  already  a  stimulus 
going  on  that  is  bigger  than  that  that 
costs  the  deficit  nothing  and  will  be 
just  as  effective. 

Then  there  is  another  giant  whopper 
that  is  stimulating  the  economy  and  it 
will  turn  it  on  soon,  and  that  is  the 
dramatic  reduction  in  oil  prices.  Gsiso- 
line  prices  are  30  cents  less  than  ex- 
pected for  this  date  as  far  as  the  cal- 
culations go  in  our  fiscal  policy.  That 
equals  $3.5  billion  a  year  in  the  pockets 
of  Americans  to  spend. 

And  one  might  say,  is  that  really  so? 
Are  they  going  to  do  anything  with  it? 
Let  me  tell  you  they  are  going  to  do  as 
much  with  that  as  they  will  do  with 
the  $20  or  $30  or  $40  a  month  that  some 
want  to  give  them  in  a  tax  rebate  for 
so-called  middle-income  Americans. 
Those  same  Americans,  when  polled, 
are  saying  do  some  things  positive  for 
the  economy,  do  not  do  things  for  us, 
we  know  that  America  has  a  big  deficit 
and  we  ought  to  start  taking  care  of  It. 

So  It  seems  to  me  that  quick  fixes 
and  political  stimulus  should  be  avoid- 
ed here.  The  American  people  ought  to 
know  that  there  is  a  difference  between 
that  which  we  should  do  to  help  our 
economy  and  the  political  stimulus 
that  the  politics  of  our  day  would  sug- 
gest. And  we  all  know  it  is  occurring.  I 
do  not  speak  of  it  with  any  kind  of 
anger;  rather  it  is  reality.  Let  us  just 
call  It  what  it  is  and  be  sure  we  are  not 
stimulating  the  economy  with  political 
stimulus  instead  of  real  ones. 

I  think  the  American  people  also,  in 
asking  us  to  help  them  with  jobs,  know 


full  well  that  the  U.S.  Government 
cannot  go  out  into  their  neighborhoods 
and  streets  and  byways  and  give  every 
unemployed  American  a  job.  I  do  not 
think  that  is  what  they  are  saying 
when  they  say,  do  something  about  the 
economy. 

But  let  me  suggest,  even  if  there  are 
people  out  there  that  think  the  United 
States  Government  acting  on  orders 
from  the  Congress  and  the  President 
should  put  people  to  work,  I  just  ran  a 
couple  of  numbers.  If  you  want  to  use 
the  old  Comprehensive  Employment 
Training  Program  and  put  people  into 
jobs  then  it  will  cost  $17,000  to  $19,000 
for  each  person.  For  2  percentage 
points  of  unemployment,  or  2  million 
people,  you  will  spend  $35  billion  in 
that  program,  and  you  could  not  get  it 
geared  up  for  6  to  8  months. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  print  in  the  Record  a  sum- 
mary, where  some  very  excellent 
economists  have  looked  back  at  the 
last  two  big  recessions  and  found  out 
what  Congress  did  and  then  they  have 
analyzed  It  to  see  if  it  was  effective. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Fiscal  Policy  Usually  Comes  Too  Late  To 

Be  Effective 
How  has  fiscal  policy  worked  in  the  past  to 
end  recessions?  The  answer  is  fiscal  policy 
generally  does  not  provide  a  "quick  fix"  that 
ends  recessions. 
Let's  look  at  the  record: 
The  1981-1962  recession  ended  in  November 
of  1982.  Policy  actions: 

January  6,  1983;  Surface  Transportation 
Assistance  Act  of  1982.  P.L.  97-424. 

March  24.  1983:  Emergency  Jobs  Appropria- 
tions Act  of  1983.  P.L.  98-8. 

The  1973-1975  recession  ended  March  of 
1975.  Policy  actions: 

March  29,  1975:  Tax  Reduction  Act  of  1975, 
P.L.  94-12. 

July  22,  1976:  Public  Works  Employment 
Act  of  1976,  P.L.  94-369. 

May  13,  1977:  Local  Public  Works  Capital 
Development  and  Investment  Act  of  1976, 
P.L.  95-28. 

Generally,  fiscal  stimulus  packages  such  as 
these  provide  stimulus  equal  to  1  percent  to 
GNP  on  average  during  the  1st  year  of  recov- 
eries. 

But  during  the  recession  fiscal  stimulus 
averages  a  negligible  0.2  percent  of  GDP.  Not 
enough  to  have  much  impact. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  the 
voters  and  the  American  people  should 
know  that  almost  every  time  that  we 
put  a  stimulus  in  the  American  econ- 
omy, be  it  makeshift  jobs,  be  it 
reinvented  public  works  programs, 
whatever  it  is,  they  almost  all  came 
into  fruition  when  the  recession  was 
over.  In  fact,  one  of  the  programs  came 
into  fruition  3  years  after  the  recession 
was  gone  when  the  economy  was  boom- 
ing, and  it  was  heralded  in  certain 
places  as  an  antirecessionary  program. 
It  even  had  that  as  part  of  its  name.  So 
we  are  not  going  to  hopefully  let  our- 
selves get  caught  in  that  kind  of  trap. 
So  what  should  we  do? 

In  this  Senator's  opinion  the  largest 
and  most  significant  problem  we  are 


facing  in  America  is  the  enormous  drag 
on  this  economy  by  the  cumulative  def- 
icit, called  the  debt,  and  the  current 
annual  deficit  which  is  skyrocketing. 
Our  net  American  savings  is  so  low 
that  it  does  not  even  compare  with  our 
trading  partners,  and  we  are  the  lead- 
ing capitalist  country. 

If  you  are  a  capitalist  country  you 
have  to  have  capital  to  spend  and  that 
is  measured  by  your  net  savings.  We 
only  have  a  net  saving  rate  of  about  4 
percent  and  we  are  gobbling  it  up  with 
deficits  almost  faster  than  anyone  can 
count  it. 

So  it  seems  to  me  that  we  ought  to 
commit  ourselves  to  a  program  that 
does  not  increase  the  deficit  and  con- 
tinue that  into  many  years  beyond  the 
3  that  are  left  in  the  agreement  on  the 
budget,  caps  and  limitations  on  ex- 
penditures, so  we  will  reasonably  con- 
trol the  expenditures  of  this  Govern- 
ment so  that  we  will  indeed  get  that 
deficit  under  control. 

For  those  who  wonder  whether  we 
could  get  rid  of  the  deficit  by  taxes  let 
me  suggest  from  what  I  know  now  if  we 
did  everything  else  except  the  health 
care,  and  we  will  talk  about  it  in  a 
minute,  it  will  take  a  20-percent  tax  in- 
crease on  everything  and  everyone  to 
get  a  handle  on  this  deficit  in  just  tax 
increases.  Nobody  thinks  we  can  do 
that.  It  will  not  work.  It  will  spoil  the 
very  goose  that  is  laying  the  golden 
egg. 

So  as  far  as  I  am  concerned  we  ought 
to  do  things  that  build  capital,  enhance 
savings  as  best  we  can.  I  mean  policies 
like  the  investment  tax  credit,  capital 
gains  differential,  tax  credits  that  are 
directed  at  buying  homes,  the  passive 
loss  rule  that  has  made  realtors  sec- 
ond-class citizens  because  they  do  not 
get  losses  that  other  people  do  because 
we  made  a  mistake  and  included  them 
in  the  abolition  of  passive  tax  losses. 
We  ought  to  adjust  IRA's  so  amounts 
can  be  withdrawn  without  penalty  for 
new  housing  and  other  things  during 
this  interval  and  then  add  to  the 
amount  we  can  deposit  in  an  IRA  in 
the  future.  We  ought  to  do  something 
about  the  real  estate  market  so  we  can 
stop  the  free  fall  in  that  market  as  best 
we  can.  and  there  are  some  things  we 
can  do. 

So  I  close,  knowing  full  well  that  the 
1981-62  recession  was  caused  by  Paul 
Volcker  and  the  Federal  Reserve  cut- 
ting down  on  money  supply  and  raising 
interest  rates.  I  know  that  happened. 

Now  I  know  in  this  recession  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  has  dramatically  reduced 
Interest  rates.  And  I  remind  everyone 
that  Mr.  Volcker,  and  I  will  put  his 
statement  in  the  Record,  reminded  us 
when  he  finally  loosened  up  on  money 
that  we  better  get  the  deficit  under 
control  or  we  will  be  right  back  in  the 
soup  again.  I  think  we  are  going  to  be 
there  regrularly  until  we  do  something 
about  it. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  print  the  Volcker  statement  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

On  February  29.  1984.  Paul  Volcker.  then 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve,  made  the 
following  observation  in  testimony  before 
the  Senate  Budget  Committee: 

"We  can.  in  concept  visualize  an  economic 
expansion  that  continues  despite  financial 
strains— an  expansion  characterized  by  rel- 
atively high  interest  rates  and  by  high  con- 
sumption supported  by  large  deficits,  but 
markedly  sluggish  investment  and  a  widen- 
ing trade  deficit.  That,  in  itself,  is  hardly  de- 
sirable in  terms  of  the  staying  power  of  the 
expansion  and  future  growth  and  productiv- 
ity. But  we  also  have  to  be  conscious  of  the 
added  risks  such  as  financial  pressures  would 
pose — to  thrift  and  other  financial  institu- 
tions, to  less  developed  countries  with  heavy 
debt  burdens,  and  their  creditors  in  the  U.S. 
and  elsewhere,  and  to  the  fabric  of  inter- 
national trade.  At  some  unknown  point  the 
sustainability  of  the  expansion  itself  would 
be  jeopardized." 

Chairman  Volcker  went  on  to  conclude 
that  the  only  solution  to  the  economy's  long 
term  growth  prospects  was: 

"What  must  be  done  is  to  deal  with  the 
source  of  the  problem— the  excessive  defi- 
cits. .  . 

In  a  sense,  dealing  with  the  deficit  seems 
to  be  everyone's  second  priority— the  first  is 
particular  spending  programs  or  measures  of 
tax  relief  that,  viewed  in  isolation,  have 
strong  justification.  I  can  only  urge  that 
[these  decisions  about  deficit  reduction]  be 
faced  sooner  rather  than  later  before  we  ar^ 
enveloped  with  an  atmosphere  of  crisis,  in  fi- 
nancial markets  and  elsewhere." 

This  is  a  lesson  we  did  not  learn  in  1984 
that  we  should  learn  now. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Oregon,  [Mr.  Hatfield]  is  recognized  to 
offer  an  amendment  on  which  there 
will  be  1  hour  of  debate. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Thank  you,  Mr. 
President. 

amendment  no.  H74 

(Purpose:  To  establish  the  Education 
Flexibility  Demonstration  Act) 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield], 
for  himself,  Mrs.  Kassebaum,  Mr.  Pell,  Mr. 
Hatch,  Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr.  Seymour,  Mr.  Gra- 
ham, and  Mr.  Packwood,  proposes  an  amend- 
ment numbered  1474. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  2.  in  the  table  of  contents,  after 
the  item  relating  to  section  212  insert  the 
following: 

TITLE  lU— EDUCATIONAL  REFORM  AND 
FLEXIBILITY 

Sec.  301.  Statement  of  findings  and  purpose. 
Sec.  302.  Flexibility   and   accountability    in 
education  and  related  services. 


On  page  2,  in  the  table  of  contents,  redesig- 
nate the  item  relating  to  title  HI  as  the  item 
relating  to  title  IV. 

On  page  2,  in  the  table  of  contents,  redesig- 
nate the  item  relating  to  section  301  als  the 
item  relating  to  section  401. 

On  page  56.  between  lines  19  and  20.  insert 
the  following: 

TITLE  III— EDUCATIONAL  REFORM  AND 
FLEXIBILmr 
SEC.  Ml.  STATEMENT  OF  FINDINGS  AND  PUR- 
POSE. 

(a)  Findings.- The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  historically.  Federal  education  pro- 
grams have  addressed  the  Nation's  most 
pressing  educational  problems  by  providing 
categorical  assistance  with  detailed  require- 
ments relating  to  the  use  of  funds: 

(2)  while  the  approach  described  in  para- 
graph (1)  has  proven  generally  successful, 
some  program  requirements  may  inadvert- 
ently impede  educational  achievement: 

(3)  the  Nation's  schools  are  being  asked  to 
deal  effectively  with  increasingly  diverse 
educational  needs  that  current  program 
structures  may  not  be  fiexible  enough  to  ad- 
dress: and 

(4)  in  an  era  when  educational  change  and 
reform  must  prevail,  it  is  more  important 
than  ever  to  provide  programs  that— 

(A)  result  in  improved  educational  out- 
comes for  all  students; 

(B)  promote  the  coordination  of  education 
and  related  services  that  benefit  children 
and  their  families: 

(C)  respond  fiexibly  to  the  needs  of  a  di- 
verse student  population: 

(D)  stop  the  proliferation  of  unnecessary 
Federal.  State,  and  local  regulation:  and 

(E)  place  less  emphasis  on  measuring  re- 
sources and  reviewing  procedures  and  more 
emphasis  on  achieving  program  results. 

(b)  Purpose.— It  is  the  purpose  of  this  title 
to  establish  a  national  demonstration  pro- 
gram which — 

(1)  promotes  educational  reform  that  leads 
to  improved  educational  outcomes  for  par- 
ticipants in  affected  programs: 

(2)  holds  accountable  the  schools  and  other 
recipients  of  Federal  funds  for  achieving  spe- 
cific educational  improvement  goals  in  ex- 
change for  increased  fiexibility  in  the  use  of 
their  resources:  and 

(3)  enables  school  and  program  administra- 
tors, teachers,  parents,  local  agencies,  and 
community  groups  to  work  together  to  de- 
velop effective  education  programs  that  lead 
to  improved  achievement  and  meet  the  needs 
of  all  participants,  particularly  those  who 
are  disadvantaged. 

SEC.  302.  FLEXIBIUTY  AND  ACCOUNTABIUTY  IN 
EDUCATION  AND  RELATED  SERV- 
ICES. 

(a)  In  General.— Subpart  l  of  Part  C  of  the 
General  Education  Provisions  Act  (20  U.S.C. 
1221  et  seq.)  is  amended  by  adding  after  sec- 
tion 421A  a  new  section  421B  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

*8EC.  421R  FLEXIBIUTY  AND  ACCOUNTABIUTY 
IN  EDUCATION  AND  RELATED  SERV- 
ICES. 

"(a)  Program  authorized.— 

"(1)  In  general.— (A)  The  Secretary  shall, 
in  accordance  with  this  section,  assist  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools  and  other 
service  providers  to  improve  the  achieve- 
ment of  all  students  and  other  participants, 
but  particularly  disadvantaged  individuals. 
by  authorizing  waivers  to  not  more  than  100 
local  educational  agencies  by  which  the 
States  can  improve  the  performance  of 
schools  and  programs  by  increasing  their 
flexibility  in  the  use  of  their  resources  while 
holding  them  accountable  for  achieving  edu- 
cational gains. 
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)  In  support  of  these  projects,  the 
Secretary  Is  authorized  to  waive  any  statu- 
tory o  ■  regulatory  requirement  (except  as 
provldi  d  in  subsection  (e))  applicable  to  a 
prograi  n  described  in  clause  (il)  that  the  Sec- 
retary letermines  may  impede  the  ability  of 
a  scho  >1  or  other  service  provider  to  meet 
the  8p«  cial  needs  of  such  students  and  other 
Individ  lals  in  the  most  effective  manner  pos- 
sible. '  he  head  of  any  other  Federal  agency 
In  acco  'dance  with  the  programs  described  in 
clause  (ii)  is  similarly  authorized  to  waive 
such  n  qulrements  applicable  to  an  elemen- 
tary. 8  scondary,  or  youth  vocational  train- 
ing pn  gram  administered  by  such  agency  if 
the  ag  mcy  bead  and  the  Secretary  agree 
that  8)  ch  a  waiver  would  promote  the  pur- 
pose of  this  section. 

"(ii)  rhe  Secretary  shall  only  waive  a  stat- 
utory ir  regulatory  requirement  applicable 
to  a  pri  gram  under— 

'(I)  chapter  1  of  title  I  of  the  Elementary 
and  Sei  ondary  Education  Act  of  1965; 

"(II)  ;hapter  2  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  of  1965: 

"(III)   the   Dwight  D.   Eisenhower  Mathe- 
matics und  Science  Education  Act: 
(IV)  the  Follow  Through  Act; 

lubtitle  B  of  title  VII  of  the  Stewart 
McKfnney  Homeless  Assistance  Act:  and 
the  Carl  D.  Perkins  Vocational  and 
Technology  Education  Act.   except 
of  title  III  and  funds  allocated  by 
inder  section  232  of  such  Act. 
Project     duration.— Projects     con- 
under  this  section,  and  any  waivers 
as80Clat«d  with  such  projects,  shall  last  no 
ihan  three  years,  except  that  the  Sec- 
nay  extend  a  project  and  any  associ- 
w^ivers  for  an  additional  2  years  if  the 
determines    that    the    project    is 
substantial  progress  in  meeting  its 
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Ferminaticn.- The    Secretary    shall 

a  project  and  its  associated  waiv- 

Secretary.  at  any  time,  determines 

making  acceptable  progress  toward 

its  goals.   The  head  of  any   other 

agency    who    has    granted    waivers 

his  section  shall  determine  whether 

or  terminate  those  waivers,  but 

shall  have  exclusive  authority 

or  terminate  the  project. 

Aligibiuty.— 

N  GENERAL.- Each  project  that   in- 

lementary  or  secondary  schools  shall 

the    participation    of  a    local    edu- 

ageiicy  and  at  least  2  schools. 

RADE  AND  PROGRAM  REQUIREMENT.— 

extent  possible,  each  grade  and  aca- 
program    in    a    participating    school 
pj  rticipate  in  the  project. 
Applications.— A    local    educational 
wishing  to  conduct  a  project  under 
section,  shall  submit  an  application  to 
educational  agency  for  approval, 
educational    agency    shall    then 
t  approved  applications  to  the  Sec- 
Each  application  shall  be  submitted 
years  of  enactment  of  the  Neighbor- 
Schools  Improvement  Act  and  shall  in- 

plan  that^ 
i  sscribes  the  purposes  and  overall  ex- 

lutcomes  of  the  project: 
ifentifies.  for  each  school  or  site  par- 
in  the  project,  those  impediments 
educational    outcomes    that 
removed  by  the  proposed  waivers: 
ipentlfles  the  Federal  programs  to  be 
in  the  project,  the  Federal  statu- 
regulatory  requirements  to  waived, 
purpose  and  duration   of  the   re- 
waivers: 
(^scribes  the  State  and  local  require- 
iiat  will  be  waived,  the  purpose  of 


Stj  te 

SI  ate 


Imi  roved 


such  waivers,  and,  if  such  requirements  will 
not  have  been  waived  before  the  project  be- 
gins, when  those  waivers  will  be  obtained 
and  take  effect: 

"(5)  demonstrates  the  State  has  made  an 
effort  to  waive  substantial  requirements  per- 
taining to  the  local  educational  agency: 

"(6)  describes  specific,  measurable,  edu- 
cational improvement  goals  for  each  school 
or  other  site  in  the  project  and  for  each 
school  year  of  the  project.  Including— 

"(A)  goals  for  improving  the  achievement 
of  all  participants,  including  disadvantaged 
individuals,  with  respect  to  achievement  in 
basic  and  advanced  skills: 

"(B)  goals  that  reflect  the  broad  purposes 
of  each  program  for  which  a  waiver  is 
sought:  and 

"(C)  an  explanation  of  how  the  applicant 
will  measure  progress  in  meeting  the  goals 
set  for  each  school  or  site  in  the  project  and 
for  disadvantaged  individuals  participating 
in  the  project: 

"(7)  incori>orates  the  comments  of  the  Gov- 
ernor or  the  chief  State  school  officer;  and 

"(8)  for  projects  involving  elementary  or 
secondary  schools — 

"(A)  identifies  the  schools  to  be  included  in 
the  project  and  describes  the  student  popu- 
lation at  each  school,  including — 

"(i)  current  data  regarding  the  achieve- 
ment of  the  disadvantaged  students  as  well 
as  other  students:  and 

"(ii)  the  number  of  students  who — 

"(I)  are  of  limited  English  proficiency,  as 
defined  in  section  7003(a)(1)  of  the  Bilingual 
Education  Act; 

"(II)  are  children  with  disabilities,  as  de- 
fined in  section  602(a)(1)  of  the  Individuals 
with  Disabilities  Education  Act; 

"(HI)  are  currently  or  formerly  migratory: 

"(IV)  are  educationally  deprived,  for  the 
purposes  of  chapter  1  of  title  I  of  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965; 
and 

"(V)  are  eligible  for  a  free  or  reduced  price 
school  lunch: 

"(B)  describes  specific  goals  for  enhancing 
coordination  between  the  regular  education 
program  available  to  all  students  and  pro- 
grams serving  disadvantaged  students: 

"(C)  if  fewer  than  all  the  schools  in  a  local 
educational  agency  will  participate  in  a 
project,  describes  the  expected  educational 
outcomes  for  disadvantaged  students  in 
schools  that  do  not  participate,  and  how 
those  outcomes  will  be  assessed; 

"(D)  describes  how  school  administrators, 
teachers,  staff,  and  parents  (including  par- 
ents of  educationally  disadvantaged  chil- 
dren) have  been,  or  will  be,  involved  in  the 
planning,  development,  and  implementation 
of  the  goals  and  program  for  each  participat- 
ing school:  and 

"(E)  contains  goals  for  students  targeted 
by  the  programs  described  in  clause  (ii)  of 
section  421B(a)(l)(B)  which  are  comparable 
to.  or  exceed  existing  goals  under  such  pro- 
grams. 

"(d)  APPROVAL  OF  Projects.— 

"(1)  In  general.— The  Secretary  shall  ap- 
prove applications  from  not  more  than  100 
local  educational  agencies  for  projects  under 
this  section  that  the  Secretary  determines 
show  substantial  promise  of  achieving  the 
purposes  of  this  section,  after  considering— 

"(A)  the  comprehensiveness  of  the  project, 
including  the  types  of  students,  schools,  pro- 
grams, and  activities  to  be  included; 

"(B)  the  extent  to  which  the  provisions  for 
which  waivers  are  sought  impede  educational 
improvement; 

"(C)  the  State  and  local  requirements  that 
will  be  waived  for  the  project; 


"(D)  the  significance  and  feasibility  of  the 
proposed  project's  goals  for  each  participat- 
ing school  or  site; 

"(E)  the  quality  of  the  plan  for  ensuring 
accountability  for  the  proposed  plan's  activi- 
ties and  goals:  and 

"(F)  the  comments  of  the  Governors  or  the 
chief  State  school  officers. 

"(2)  Consultation.- The  Secretary  shall 
consult  with  the  heads  of  other  appropriate 
Federal  agencies,  if  any,  in  determining 
whether  to  approve  a  project.  Each  such 
agency  head  shall  notify  the  Secretary  of 
any  waivers  granted  by  such  agency  head  as 
part  of  such  project. 

"(3)  Distribution  of  projects.— The  Sec- 
retary shall  ensure  that,  to  the  extent  fea- 
sible, projects  assisted  under  this  section  are 
geographically  distributed,  and  equitably 
distributed  among  urban,  suburban,  and 
rural  areas,  as  well  as  large  and  small 
schools. 

"(e)  Allocation  of  Federal  Funds;  Re- 
striction ON  Waivers.— 

"(1)  Allocation  of  federal  funds.- Fed- 
eral funds  under  any  program  that  are  used 
to  support  a  project  under  this  section  shall 
^e  allocated  to  local  educational  agencies 
and  other  recipients  within  the  local  edu- 
cational agency  in  accordance  with  the  stat- 
utory and  regulatory  requirements  that  gov- 
ern the  operation  of  that  program,  except 
that,  for  the  purpose  of  such  a  project,  the 
Secretary  (or  the  head  of  any  other  Federal 
agency)  may  extend  the  duration  of.  and  pro- 
vide continuation  funding  to.  a  project  cho- 
sen on  a  competitive  basis  that  a  participat- 
ing agency  is  conducting. 

"(2)  Restriction  on  waivers.— Neither  the 
Secretary  nor  the  head  of  any  other  Federal 
agency  shall  waive  under  this  section  any 
statutory  or  regulatory  requirement  in 
awarding  a  grant  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  the  Neighborhood  Schools  Improvement 
Act  to  a  service  provider  within  the  local 
educational  agency  or  other  applicant  par- 
ticipating In  a  project  under  this  section. 

"(3)  Special  rule.— Neither  the  Secretary 
nor.  where  applicable,  the  head  of  any  other 
Federal  agency  shall  waive  under  this  sec- 
tion any  statutory  or  regulatory  require- 
ment— 

"(A)  under  section  438  and  439  of  the  Gen- 
eral Education  Provisions  Act; 

"(B)  under  title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964,  section  504  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act 
of  1973,  title  DC  of  the  Education  Amend- 
ments of  1972,  or  title  II  of  the  Americans 
with  Disabilities  Act; 

"(C)  under  the  Individuals  with  Disabilities 
Education  Act;  or 

"(D)  relating  to— 

"(i)  maintenance  of  effort: 

"(ii)  comparability:  or 

"(ill)  the  equitable  participation  of  stu- 
dents attending  private  schools. 

"(f)  Reports  and  Evaluations.— 

"(1)  Project  reports.— Each  project  shall 
submit,  not  later  than  90  days  after  the  end 
of  each  year  of  the  project,  an  annual  report 
to  the  Secretary  that — 

"(A)  summarizes  the  principal  activities  of 
the  project; 

"(B)  contains  school-by-school  and  other 
data,  as  described  in  the  project  plan,  that 
show  the  extent  to  which  the  project  is 
meeting  its  overall  goals,  including  its  goals 
for  improving  the  achievement  of  all  partici- 
pants, particularly  disadvantaged  individ- 
uals, with  respect  to  achievement  in  basic 
and  advanced  skills,  and  is  meeting  the  goals 
for  each  school  or  other  site; 

"(C)  describes  the  impact  of  the  project  on 
disadvantaged  children  in  schools,   if  any. 


that  are  not  participating  in  the  demonstra- 
tion; 

"(D)  describes  the  effectiveness  of  efforts 
to  coordinate  programs  and  services  for  chil- 
dren and  their  families  as  appropriate;  and 

"(E)  provides  information  on  or  com- 
parable data  regarding  the  programs  de- 
scribed in  clause  (ii)  of  section  428B(a)(l)(B) 
of  achievement  levels  of  students  served  pur- 
suant to  such  programs  previously  dem- 
onstrated over  the  preceding  3  years  com- 
pared with  children  or  students  served  under 
this  title. 

"(2)  Secretary's  report.— The  Secretary 
shall  submit  a  report  to  the  Congress  every 
two  years  that  summarizes  and  analyzes  the 
project  reports  required  by  paragraph  (1). 

"(3)  Evaluation  reports.— At  the  end  of 
the  6-year  period  described  in  this  section, 
and  at  such  interim  points  as  the  Secretary 
deems  appropriate,  the  Secretary  shall  pro- 
vide to  Congress  an  independent  evaluation 
of  the  projects  assisted  under  this  title,  as 
well  as  an  evaluation  of  the  program  assisted 
under  this  section  by  the  Department  of 
Education  and  other  affected  Federal  agen- 
cies. Such  reports  may  include  recommenda- 
tions for  amendments  to  program  statutes 
that  are  based  on  the  experience  of  projects 
that  successfully  raise  educational  achieve- 
ment by  eliminating  or  modifying  statutory 
or  regulatory  provisions  that  impede  edu- 
cational improvement. 

"(g)  Definition.— For  the  purpose  of  this 
section,  the  term  'disadvantaged  students' 
includes  students  of  limited  English  pro- 
ficiency, children  with  disabilities,  students 
who  are  currently  or  formerly  migratory, 
and  students  who  are  educationally  deprived. 

"(h)  Budget  Neutrality.— The  authority 
provided  by  this  section  shall  not  be  exer- 
cised in  a  manner  that,  for  any  fiscal  year, 
increases  total  obligations  or  outlays  of  dis- 
cretionary appropriations  for  programs  sub- 
ject to  such  authority,  or  that  increases 
total  obligations  or  outlays  of  funding  for  all 
direct-spending  programs  subject  to  such  au- 
thority over  those  that  would  have  occurred 
absent  such  authority.". 

(b)  Sunset  Provision.— The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  be  effective  dur- 
ing the  6-year  period  beginning  on  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

On  page  56,  line  20,  strike  "III"  and  insert 
"IV". 

On  page  56,  line  21,  strike  "301"  and  insert 
"401". 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  a  let- 
ter appeared  on  my  desk  yesterday 
which  inspired  me  and  offered  me  guid- 
ance as  I  prepared  to  advance  my 
amendment  today.  It  was  a  simple 
Quote  from  former  President  James 
Monroe.  The  quote  is:  "The  (juestion  to 
be  asked  at  the  end  of  an  educational 
step  is  not  what  has  the  student 
learned  but  what  has  the  student  be- 
come." 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  begrin  today 
by  sharing  this  thought  with  my  col- 
leagues as  we  consider  an  amendment 
which  I  believe  holds  great  promise  for 
improving  the  quality  of  education  and 
the  process  of  learning.  In  my  opinion, 
as  a  former  educator  and  former  Gov- 
ernor, there  is  no  greater  objective  in 
political  life  today. 

I  rise  today  to  offer  the  Education 
Flexibility  Demonstration  Act  to  2.  My 
amendment  would  simply  allow  the 
Secretary  of  Education  to  waive  the 


statutory  or  regulatory  educational  re- 
quirements of  certain  Federal  pro- 
grams in  exchange  for  holding  grantees 
accountable  for  achieving  educational 
goals,  and  those  goals  must  represent 
gains. 

My  amendment  is  a  national  dem- 
onstration project  limited  to  100  waiv- 
ers to  local  educational  agencies  across 
the  country.  While  many  of  my  col- 
leagues will  acknowledge  that  this  is 
but  a  small  start,  I  believe  it  is  a  sig- 
nificant one  that  will  allow  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education  to  demonstrate 
how  effective  a  hands-off  approach  at 
the  Federal  level  can  be  in  inspiring  in- 
novation and  creativity  at  the  local 
level, 

I  would  like  to  take  this  early  oppor- 
tunity to  thank  my  colleagues  on  the 
Senate  Labor  Committee  who  have 
committed  themselves  in  a  bipartisan 
fashion  to  achieving  consensus  on  this 
issue.  I  am  especially  grateful  to  Sen- 
ator Kennedy.  Senator  Pell,  Senator 
Kassebaum.  and  Senator  Hatch.  I 
would  also  like  to  acknowledge  the  co- 
sponsors  of  the  amendment  at  this 
time  which  include  Senator  Graham  of 
Florida;  my  colleague  from  Oregon, 
Senator  Packwood;  and  Senator  Sey- 
mour. 

My  amendment  supports  the  America 
2000  strategy  by  making  the  individual 
school  the  site  of  radical  reform.  By 
laying  aside  many  of  the  regulatory  re- 
quirements of  Federal  education  pro- 
grams, this  amendment  will  grant 
teachers,  principals,  and  parents  the 
authority  and  the  responsibility  to 
make  the  important  decisions  about 
how  to  run  their  schools  and  to  educate 
their  children. 

Currently,  Federal  regulations  can  be 
both  overwhelming  and  intimidating 
and  can  have  a  chilling  effect  on  inno- 
vation in  the  schools  across  our  coun- 
try. In  addition,  many  of  the  regula- 
tions that  we  impose  upon  our  edu- 
cators fly  in  the  face  of  common  sense, 
basic  economy,  and  the  real  life  ways 
that  people  have  devised  to  meet  the 
pressing  educational  needs  of  different 
kinds  of  students. 

My  goal— the  goal  of  this  amend- 
ment— is  to  give  States  and  local  dis- 
tricts the  freedom  to  use  Federal  funds 
in  the  most  effective  ways  they  can.  It 
will  encourage  local  communities  to 
experiment  and  to  implement  serious 
reforms  using  existing  resources  and 
equipment. 

My  amendment  permits  the  granting 
of  waivers  in  the  following  education 
programs:  Chapter  1,  Chapter  2,  the  Ei- 
senhower Math-Science  Program,  and 
the  Follow-Through  Act,  and  the  youth 
programs  under  the  McKinney  Act,  and 
the  Carl  Perkins  'Vocational  Education 
Act.  It  will  not  allow  the  civil  rights  of 
students,  invasions  of  privacy,  and  reg- 
ulations applicable  to  children  with 
disabilities  to  be  waived. 

Mr.  President,  the  education  commu- 
nity has  Identified  the  need  for  greater 


flexibility  to  use  Federal  fUnds  as 
major  educational  ireform  instruments. 
Since  real  educational  reforms  happen 
school  by  school,  educators  must  be 
given  the  flexibility  to  use  resources  in 
new  and  creative  ways  to  help  the  chil- 
dren. 

Let  me  give  you  a  few  examples  of 
regulations  that  are  particularly  egre- 
gious though  sadly  far  from  unique.  It 
is  ironic  and  sad  that  some  of  the  most 
constraining  regulations  occur  in  pro- 
grams for  disadvantaged  children.  The 
pullout  programs  for  Chapter  1  stu- 
dents offer  a  challenge  by  requiring 
programs,  and  sometimes  facilities  for 
students,  which  entail  pulling  them 
out  of  normal  classroom  reading  in- 
struction, for  instance,  to  send  them  to 
receive  separate,  potentially  stig- 
matized, reading  instruction.  Chapter  1 
is  the  largest  Federal  program  for  edu- 
cating disadvantaged  children.  There- 
fore, many  children  and  teachers  would 
be  affected  by  allowing  flexibility  to 
provide  special  services  integrated  into 
regular  educational  programs. 

Right  now,  Mr.  President,  believe  it 
or  not,  it  is  illegal  to  use  equipment 
such  as  computers  that  have  been  pur- 
chased for  Chapter  1  programs  for  any 
non-Chapter  1  after  school  axitivity. 
That  means  that  an  adult  literacy 
night  school  class  held  in  the  same 
classroom  cannot  use  the  computers  in 
that  classroom  or  the  reading  of  the 
program.  Certainly,  flexibility  at  the 
Federal  level  can  eliminate  this  regu- 
latory straitjacket  which  local  schools 
find  themselves  in. 

A  final  example  under  Chapter  1  in- 
volves teacher's  aides.  Federal  regula- 
tions require  that  Chapter  1  aides  may 
perform  noninstructional  duties  such 
as  supervising  recess  if  the  regular 
teacher's  aides  do  so.  However,  in  small 
schools  with  no  regular  educational 
aides,  Chapter  1  aides  are  not  per- 
mitted to  perform  such  duties.  Thus. 
Chapter  1  teachers  are  used  instead. 

Ed-Flex,  as  we  call  our  amendment, 
would  enable  Chapter  1  aides  to  free  up 
the  time  of  Chapter  1  teachers  so  that 
their  time  in  school  could  be  focused 
on  teaching. 

I  have  mentioned  just  a  few  exam- 
ples. There  are  literally  thousands 
more.  And  while  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
regulation  at  the  State  level,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  sponsors  70  edu- 
cational programs  each  of  which  has 
its  own  set  of  regulations.  Many  of 
these  are  in  place  to  ensure  specific 
goals,  and  they  were  established  for 
good  reason  and  need  to  remain  in 
place  for  the  same  reason  others  can 
and  should  be  reexamined  by  opening 
the  door  to  the  States.  I  suspect  they 
will  show  us  where  we  need  to  focus 
our  attention.  I  know  my  own  State 
has  some  ideas  in  this  direction.  In 
fact,  the  States  are  way  ahead  of  us  on 
this  issue. 

Across  the  country  today.  Governors, 
State  school  offlcials,  legislators,  and 
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( ourse  I  cannot  let  this  oppor- 
pass  without  mentioning  my 
State  of  Oregon.  This  year  my 
enacted  the  21st-century  school 
progrs  m,  which  is  designed  to  restruc- 
ture ( tregon's  schools.  Any  school  in 
my  St  ite,  with  the  approval  of  its  dis- 
trict ichool  board,  may  apply  to  be- 
come I  21st-century  school  and  receive 
a  wai  ver  of  State  regulations.  The 
State  ooard  of  education  has  authority 
to  wai  ve  all  State  statutes,  rules,  local 
polici(  s,  and  agreements  relating  to 
educajional  practices  with  the  excep- 
those  that  affect  health,  safety, 
cAistitutional  rights  under  our 
)r  Federal  law. 

example,  school  districts  in  Or- 
submit  plans  to  limit  or  mod- 
restrictions    on    the    length    and 
of  the   school   day    or   the 
year,  the  certification  of  teach- 
graduation  or  curriculiun  re- 


t:ie 
quirer  lents. 

Thi£  new  program  and  its  prede- 
cessor the  20/20  Program,  have  been  in 
effect  for  more  than  4  years.  Each  year, 
additi  )nal  schools  apply  to  begin  the 
restru  :turing  process.  Currently,  15 
percei  t  of  the  schools  in  my  State  are 
enjoy)  ig  some  sort  of  deregulation  for 
their  ]  axticipatlon  in  this  program.  Or- 
egon mows  this  concept  works  and 
wants  help  at  the  Federal  level.  The 
amem  ment  I  am  offering  today  offers 
the  be  finning  stages  of  the  Federal  re- 
lief it  seeks. 


These  are  just  a  few  examples  of  the 
States  taking  the  lead  in  regulatory  re- 
form and  regulation.  Today  I  hope  that 
we  here  in  the  U.S.  Senate,  on  a  bipar- 
tisan basis,  can  rise  to  the  occasion 
and  support  the  thousands  of  good  citi- 
zens of  all  political  parties  and  convic- 
tions across  the  country  who  seek  reg- 
ulatory relief  in  order  to  proceed  with 
the  very  serious  business  of  improving 
our  Nation's  educational  system. 

I  urge  the  full  support  of  my  col- 
leagues for  this  worthy  amendment 
and  I  am  very  grateful  for  the  strong 
support  on  the  bipartisan  basis  that  we 
have  achieved. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  California. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  California  [Mr.  SEYMOUR]. 

Mr.  SEYMOUR.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Oregon  for  his  leadership  in  proposing 
this  regulatory  flexibility  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  we  all  agree 
that  our  education  system  is  not  work- 
ing. I  think  we  will  agree  that  our  kids 
are  getting  cheated  and  that,  as  a  re- 
sult of  a  lack  of  quality  education,  we 
can  for  the  first  time  in  our  history 
look  forward  to  a  generation  that  does 
not  do  as  well  as  the  last  generation. 

I  know  that  is  the  way  I  was  raised. 
Mom  and  dad  worked  hard  and  they 
wanted  to  see  their  kids  do  better  than 
they  had  done.  I  think  that  spirit  is 
still  alive  in  America  but  we  are  asking 
our  kids  to  achieve  that  with  one  arm 
tied  behind  their  back. 

What  has  happened  over  the  years  to 
education  in  one  particular  area  that, 
in  my  opinion,  has  caused  the  dimin- 
ishing quality  of  education  is  that  we 
in  Washington,  DC,  well  meaning  at 
times,  have  said:  We  know  how  to  best 
educate  those  kids.  Many  times  in  the 
statehouses  throughout  this  country 
Governors  and  legislatures  have  said: 
We  know  how  to  educate  those  kids. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  we  should  all 
be  aware  that,  although  we  have  some 
idesis,  we  should  look  to  those  on  the 
firing  line,  the  teachers  in  the  class- 
rooms, the  parents  of  the  children,  the 
principal  in  the  local  schoolhouse. 
They  know  what  is  best  to  ensure  a 
quality  education  for  kids. 

I  have  my  own  version  of  the  golden 
rule.  My  golden  rule  version  goes  this 
way:  He  or  she  who  has  the  gold,  rules. 
Therefore,  in  Washington,  DC,  and  in 
Congress,  as  we  make  a  financial  com- 
mitment to  local  schools  across  Amer- 
ica, we  have,  in  great  detail  over  the 
years,  put  in  mandate  after  mandate 
after  mandate,  regulation  after  regula- 
tion, and  the  same  thing  has  occurred 
in  each  and  every  one  of  the  State- 
houses  and  State  legislatures  in  our 
country. 

Talking  to  a  local  school  board  mem- 
ber during  our  break,  I  was  told  that  of 
their  entire  budget  they  had  control 
over  about  8  percent  of  their  budget  to 
determine  how  those  kids,  their  kids, 
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would  be  educated.  That  is  wrong.  We 
have  to  clear  out  the  bureaucracy  and 
break  the  chains  and  realize  that  here 
in  Congress  we  have  to  place  some 
trust  at  the  local  level.  At  the  same 
time  we  must  hold  them  accountable 
for  results,  but  do  not  tell  them  how  to 
dot  every  "i"  and  cross  every  "t"  and 
spend  every  minute  of  the  school  hour 
with  our  kids.  Let  them  be  innovative. 
Let  them  have  a  chance.  Let  them  be 
creative. 

Senator  Hatfield,  from  Oregon,  has 
given  many  examples  I  will  not  add  to, 
other  than  to  underscore  the  need  to 
take  this  one  step  in  this  measure,  in 
this  very  important  bill,  to  loosen  the 
bonds,  remove  the  chains,  remove  the 
restrictions.  Let  us  trust  that  those 
teachers  in  the  classroom,  the  prin- 
cipal of  the  local  school,  the  local 
school  board,  and  above  all  the  parents, 
know  what  is  best  for  their  kids. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time?  The  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Graham]. 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
strongly  supportive  of  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 
My  concern  is  that  it  is  too  timid,  as 
currently  drafted.  The  current  proposal 
would  provide  for  waivers,  but  would 
limit  those  waivers  to  100  school  dis- 
tricts in  America.  There  are  16,000 
school  districts  in  America  which  vary 
geographically,  demographically,  eco- 
nomically, in  their  composition  of  stu- 
dents. In  the  specific  programs  that 
they  are  currently  providing  they  are 
in  the  best  tradition  of  American  edu- 
cation which  is  decentralized,  locally 
based. 

We  are  saying  we  are  prepared  to  give 
100  out  of  16,000.  under  very  limited  cir- 
cumstances, the  opportunity  to  apply 
for  waivers  of  Federal  requirements 
under  specified  Federal  formula-allo- 
cated education  programs. 

I  believe  that  timidity  is  inappropri- 
ate in  the  context  of  the  reality  of 
American  education  in  1992.  There  are 
three  aspects  of  that  reality.  First, 
that  a  certain  arrogance  towards  State 
and  local  educational  leadership  and 
administrative  capability  which  in  the 
past  has  emanated  from  Washington  is 
no  longer  appropriate.  And  in  large 
part,  Washington  can  take  credit  for 
that.  Over  a  number  of  years  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  had  as  one  of  its 
goals  to  enhance  the  competence  of 
State  and  local  educational  agencies. 
Millions  of  dollars  have  been  poured 
into  programs  that  had  that  as  its  ob- 
jective. 

Today,  Mr.  President,  I  think  we  can 
declare  victory.  We  have  substantially 
enhanced  the  human  quality  as  well  as 
the  administrative  structure  of  most 
State  and  local  school  agencies  in 
America.  We  have  every  right,  there- 
fore, to  take  both  pride  in  what  has 
been  accomplished  in  this  national  ef- 
fort at  improvement,  and  to  take  the 
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next  step  of  having  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment utilize  this  increased  com- 
petence in  a  way  that  will  provide  for 
more  effective  learning  by  our  young 
people  by  allowing  greater  sensitivity 
at  the  school  district  and  individual 
school  and  classroom  level  as  to  how 
Federal  funds  can  most  appropriately 
be  expended. 

A  second  reality  of  American  edu- 
cation in  1992  is  that  there  has  been  a 
significant  shift  in  what  we  define  as 
regulation.  Regulation  in  the  past  has 
been  very  process  and  procedure  ori- 
ented. The  regional  accrediting  agen- 
cies, which  have  played  a  very  signifi- 
cant role  in  standard  setting  in  Amer- 
ican education,  have  in  the  past  largely 
focused  on  things. 

They  would  go  into  a  high  school  and 
measure  the  number  of  square  feet  in 
the  gymnasium.  They  would  go  into  an 
elementary  school  and  count  the  num- 
ber of  books  in  the  library.  Not  to  say 
that  square  feet  in  the  gymnasium  or 
books  in  the  library  a.re  unimportant, 
but  those  are  not  the  objectives.  The 
purposes  of  schools  is  not  to  build  gym- 
nasiums or  maintain  libraries,  but  to 
educate  children. 

The  regional  accrediting  agencies 
have  come  to  understand  and  imple- 
ment in  new  policies  a  changed  form  of 
regulation.  This  is  not  deregulation.  It 
is  different  regulation.  And  what  has 
been  substituted  has  been  a  focus  on 
what  it  is  we  are  trying  to  accomplish. 
That  requires  regional  agencies  and 
State  and  local  agencies  to  ask  some 
questions  that,  frankly,  have  not  been 
asked  typically  in  the  past.  And  that 
is.  What  is  it  we  want  to  accomplish  in 
this  enterprise  called  education?  And 
by  what  standards  are  we  going  to 
evaluate  whether  we  have  achieved 
those  goals? 

That  movement,  from  process  and 
procedure  and  things  toward  perform- 
ance and  learning  and  change  in  chil- 
dren, has  not  been  a  movement  that 
has  said  we  are  unconcerned  and  will 
abandon  any  efforts  to  understand 
what  is  happening.  Rather,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, it  is  a  statement  that  we  are  now 
going  to  be  concerned  and  focus  on 
what  is  really  important. 

I  suggest  that  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Oregon  represents 
at  the  national  level  that  same  transi- 
tion. This  is  not  a  proposal  that  would 
remove  all  regulations.  Rather,  it 
would  say  we  are  going  to  regulate  by 
different  standards,  by  asking  those 
States  and  school  districts  which  par- 
ticipate in  this  for  a  clear  statement  of 
educational  goals  and  accomplish- 
ments, and  we  will  at  the  national 
level  evaluate  whether  you  merit  this 
continuation  of  this  special  treatment 
based  on  whether  you  are  able  to  ac- 
complish educational  performance 
goals. 

A  third  reality  of  education  in  Amer- 
ica in  1992  is  that  it  is  in  trouble.  There 
is  hardly  a  State  or  school  district  in 


America  today  that  is  not  strugrgling 
with  very  severe  resource  limitations. 

If  I  could  be  personal  for  a  moment, 
Mr.  President,  I  have  two  daughters 
who  have  been  public  school  teachers. 
One  of  those  daughters  has  just  tempo- 
rarily retired  because  she  has  made  me 
a  grandfather  for  the  second  time  with 
the  birth  of  our  granddaughter  Caro- 
line McCullough  at  3:17  on  Sunday 
afternoon. 

Her  sister  continues  to  teach  kinder- 
garten in  a  school  in  Dade  County, 
Migjni,  FL.  In  that  kindergarten,  Mr. 
President,  she  has  the  responsibility 
for  a  varying,  number  of  students,  but 
it  has  averaged  over  her  year  and  a  half 
of  teaching  in  the  mid-thirties,  a  very 
challenging  responsibility  for  a  young 
teacher  to  have  35  5-year-old8  who  are 
beginning  their  education  career. 

That  number  of  35,  Mr.  President,  is 
a  very  distressing  thing  for  me,  beyond 
the  challenge  that  it  poses  on  my 
daughter,  because  it  is  the  same  chal- 
lenge that  thousands  of  other  teachers 
in  Florida  and  other  States  are  facing. 
It  is,  because  I  know  and  our  State  has 
understood  in  the  past,  by  adopting 
policies  to  limit  the  size  of  the  primary 
grade  classroom,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
impossible  to  achieve  the  potential  of 
that  solid  foundation  of  learning  which 
the  primary  grades  represent  with  35  5- 
year-olds  in  the  classroom. 

Why  are  there  35  children?  Money,  an 
inadequate  among  thereof.  School  dis- 
tricts all  over  America  are  facing  very 
severe  economic  restraints,  and  as  leg- 
islators meet  this  spring,  they  will  be 
dealing  with  even  further  budget  reduc- 
tions in  education.  Therefore,  Mr. 
President,  the  third  reality  of  edu- 
cation in  1992  is  it  needs  our  help.  It 
needs  to  have  some  of  the  constraints 
that  were  imposed  in  the  past  in  terms 
of  procedure  and  process  and  things 
lifted  so  that  resources  can  be  used 
more  effectively  to  accomplish  the  re- 
sult that  we  all  want,  which  is  en- 
hanced learning  for  children. 

Again,  we  are  not  asking  that  all  of 
the  Federal  concerns  about  how  Fed- 
eral money  is  spent  be  discarded,  just 
that  there  be  a  different  type  of  Fed- 
eral control,  a  control  on  how  well 
those  children  in  my  daughter's  class- 
room and  classrooms  across  the  coun- 
try are  learning,  and  that  that  can  be 
the  standard  by  which  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment determines  whether  it  is  ap- 
propriate to  continue  to  provide  Fed- 
eral funds  for  these  stipulated  pro- 
grams. 

So,  Mr.  President.  I  strongly  support 
the  concept  and  the  structure  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Oregon,  but  I  suggest  that  in 
light  of  the  three  realities  that  I  have 
just  cited — the  decreased  confidence  of 
educational  leadership  at  the  State  and 
local  level,  the  shift  in  focus  from  proc- 
ess to  performance  that  is  occurring 
across  education,  and  the  severe  eco- 
nomic constraints  in  which  most  State 


and  local  educational  agencies  find 
themselves  as  we  begin  1992 — that  it 
would  be  appropriate  to  go  far  beyond 
the  very  timid  100  out  of  16,000  school 
districts  that  are  proposed  in  this 
amendment. 

So  I  hope  that  before  we  complete  ac- 
tion on  this  amendment  that  there  will 
be  some  serious,  focused  debate  on 
what  should  be  the  extent  of  our  will- 
ingness to  make  this  shift  from  things 
to  student  learning  as  the  basis  of  de- 
termining whether  Federal  funds  are 
being  appropriately  expended.  I  am 
confident  that  at  the  conclusion  of 
that  debate,  there  will  be  a  consensus 
among  our  Members  that  the  number 
needs  to  be  substantially  higher  than 
100  out  of  16,000  school  districts  in 
America  who  have  the  opportunity  to 
participate  in  this  new  direction  of 
Federal  control  over  Federal  expendi- 
tures in  America's  public  schools. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  MACK  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Kohl).  The  Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  MACK.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  ajnendment  also,  and  I 
am  motivated  to  do  so  because  I  am  a 
father  of  two  and  have  two  grand- 
children of  whose  future  I  am  deeply 
concerned. 

I  think  most  Americans,  most  Florid- 
ians,  recognize  that  the  future  of  our 
children  is  going  to  be  based  on  the 
education  that  they  receive.  In  a  time 
where  most  of  us  also  recognize  that 
the  resources  available  to  assist  our 
public  schools  from  the  Federal  level 
are  quite  limited,  we  ought  to  be  ask- 
ing ourselves  the  questions.  How  can 
we  make  those  limited  resources  more 
effective  and  more  efficient?  Clearly 
the  amendment  that  has  been  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Oregon  allows  for 
a  more  effective  and  efficient  use  of 
those  funds. 

I,  too,  believe  that  the  limit  of  100 
schools  is  way  too  small.  I  believe  that 
is  the  case,  because  I  remember  a  visit 
that  I  had  just  recently  to  a  school  in 
Dade  County  called  South  Pointe 
School — a  truly  innovative  idea — a  pri- 
vately run  public  school.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve there  are  many  in  the  country. 
But  what  concerns  me  is  suppose  the 
ideas  coming  out  of  South  Pointe 
School  were  the  101st  or  the  102d  inno- 
vative idea  that  was  offered  in  America 
in  the  sense  of  reforming  our  school 
system,  and  because  of  the  limit  of  100. 
those  ideas,  those  innovations  would 
not  be  allowed. 

I  am  proud  of  what  my  State  has 
been  doing  in  trying  to  come  up  with 
innovative  ideas.  And  those  ideas  are 
coming  from  teachers,  they  are  coming 
from  administrators,  school  boards,  the 
State  school  system.  And  the  thought 
that  those  ideas  of  innovation  and 
change  would  be  stifled  because  of  this 
limit  of  100— and  my  colleague  from 
Florida  mentioned  16,000  school  dis- 
tricts. Saying  it  another  way,  there  are 
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I  rise  in  support  of  this  amend- 
But  I,  too,  ask  that  we  find  a 
o  expand  the  number  of  schools 
for  this  relief  from  regulation, 
last  point  that  I  will  make,  it  is 
list   our   children   and   those   in- 
in  the  school  systems  that  are 
about  this  particular  idea.  It 
Tact,  all  segments  of  American  so- 
All  segments  of  American  soci- 
r^cognize  the  importance  of  edu- 
whether   that   be   business   or 
ways   for   America   to   compete 
the  world.  So  everyone  is  con- 
I  hear  from  people  around  my 
who  have  told  me.  If  you  are  not 
to  give  us  the  resources  to  carry 
responsibilities  and  the  man- 
that  you  have  given  us,  then  you 
release  us  from  those  mandates, 
is  an  interim  step.  This  is  say- 
you  have  ideas  that  require  a 
from  regulations  at  the  Federal 
it  can  be  granted. 

that    the    folks    at    South 

School  in  Dade  County  had  indi- 

they   could   use   further   relief. 

lave  been  able  to  get  relief  from 

regulations     because     of     our 

ability  to  make  those  adjust- 

We  need  to  make  those  similar 

at  the  Federal  level. 

again,  I  rise  in  support  of  this 

and  I  hope  we  will  have  an 
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that  will  have  the  opportunity 
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I  thi  .nk  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
object  Ion  the  time  used  by  the  Senator 
from  Florida  will  be  charged  against 
the  t  me  controlled  by  the  Senator 
from  ]  Kansas. 

Whc  yields  time? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachui  etts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  1  ad  the  opportunity  to  both  listen 
to  an(  work  with  our  good  friend  from 
Orego  1  and  others  on  this  issue  of  Fed- 
eral a  ad  State  regulation.  A  very  im- 
portai  t  case  has  been  made  that  we 
need  1  o  constantly  review  how  regula- 
tions ictually  affect  the  substance  and 
the  ov  tcome  of  what  we  are  attempting 
to  ac:  lieve  in  terms  of  strengthening 
the  1  .cademic  achievement  of  the 
young  people  in  this  country. 

I  th:  nk  we  have  heard  some  of  the  ex- 
ample »  of  the  egregious  kind  of  situa- 
tions hat  have  taken  place  in  realizing 
the  pc  tentlal  of  some  investment  under 
partlc  liar  programs.  When  we  had  the 
Chapt  <T  1  Program  that  was  focused  to- 
ward   lelping  the  disadvantaged  chil- 


dren, we  found  some  school  districts 
were  using  those  funds  for  swimming 
pools  and  shoulder  pads  for  the  varaity 
football  team  and  a  variety  of  other 
uses  which  were  not  in  fact  helping  and 
assisting  the  disadvantaged.  The  rela- 
tionship between  those  uses  and 
strengthening  the  academic  achieve- 
ment of  those  students  was  tenuous  at 
best. 

So  these  are  the  matters  we  want  to 
attempt  to  balance.  I  think  a  very  im- 
portant case  has  been  made  not  only 
about  the  limitations  in  terms  of  Fed- 
eral regulations  but  also  State  regula- 
tions. My  own  sense  about  it  is  that 
there  are  more  restrictions,  more  bur- 
dens, and  more  illogical  conclusions  re- 
sulting from  State  regulations  than 
from  Federal  regulations. 

Basically,  what  we  are  attempting  to 
do  is  to  work  with  the  States  or  school 
boards  or  schools  that  are,  in  States 
which  are  prepared  to  change  their  reg- 
ulations so  as  to  facilitate  the  flow  of 
resources  from  the  State  level  as  well 
as  from  the  Federal  level.  To  achieve 
the  purpose  of  the  legislation,  we  need 
to  make  sure  that  the  Federal  regula- 
tions targeted  on  those  particular  pro- 
grams we  are  trying  to  help  are  not 
going  to  hinder  that  outcome. 

It  seems  to  me  to  be  eminently  good 
sense  to  attempt  to  do  that  in  a  fair 
way,  to  try  to  see  if  we  as  a  Nation 
cannot  benefit  from  those  initiatives 
which  are  taking  place  in  a  number  of 
different  States— 22  or  23  States.  There 
are  a  few  States  that  have  made  very 
significant  and  important  advance- 
ments. And,  certainly,  it  is  our  hope  we 
can  work  out  some  language  which  will 
build  upon  that  kind  of  initiative  in 
the  States  and  give  a  real  opportunity 
to  do  an  evaluation  of  this  program. 

So  at  the  present  time  we  are  trying 
to  work  with  the  interested  parties  to 
see  if  we  cannot  achieve  that  outcome. 
Ultimately,  whatever  we  decide  here 
today  will  be  further  reviewed  as  we  go 
into  the  conference.  We  want  to  give 
assurance  to  the  Members  on  that  par- 
ticular score.  But  I  have  agreed— and  I 
know  other  members  of  our  Committee 
on  Education,  Senator  Pelx.  and  others 
have  agreed — that  we  ought  to  have  a 
solid,  representative  experiment  in  this 
area,  and  we  are  in  complete  and 
wholehearted  support  of  that. 

I  think  now  we  are  just  trying  to  find 
the  best  and  most  effective  way  of 
doing  that,  whether  it  is  just  on  par- 
ticular schools  or  whether  this  might 
be,  for  example,  with  States  that  have 
made  a  statewide  commitment  in  those 
areas.  So  I  hope  that  we  can  come  back 
to  the  Senate  in  the  next  few  moments 
and  be  able  to  at  least  share  some  of 
the  thoughts  we  have  been  able  to  de- 
velop. But  I  give  the  membership, 
those  who  are  interested,  the  assurance 
we  are  making  good  progress  and  we 
are  very  hopeful  we  can  continue  to 
meet  the  general  timeframe  that  has 
been  outlined  by  the  majority  leader 


for  the  conclusion  on  this  amendment 
or  amendments  related  thereto  and 
begin  to  move  on  in  the  not-too-distant 
future  to  the  hatch  amendment. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  what 
is  the  time  situation? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  has  7Vi  minutes. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Senator  Thur- 
mond of  South  Carolina  may  be  added 
as  a  cosponsor  to  the  underlying 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
maining part  of  my  time  on  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield  back  my  re- 
maining time,  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  has  been  yielded 
back. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
going  to  submit  an  amendment  in  the 
second  degree.  I  believe  we  have  a  1- 
hour  time  agreement  on  any  amend- 
ments in  the  second  degree. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1475  TO  AMENDMENT  NO.  1474 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  On  behalf  of  myself. 
Senator  Kennedy,  Senator  Pell,  Sen- 
ator Graham,  Senator  Mack.  Senator 
Kassebaum,  and  Senator  Thurmond,  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Hatfield], 
for  himself,  Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr.  Pell,  Mr. 
Graham,  Mr.  Mack,  Mrs.  Kassebaum,  and 
Mr.  Thurmond,  proposes  an  amendment 
numbered  1475  to  amendment  1474. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  4,  line  21,  strike  "not  more  than 
100"  and  Insert  in  lieu:  "not  more  than  6 
States,  which  have  Implemented  comprehen- 
sive regulatory  reform  plans,  and  no  more 
than  30  local  educational  agencies  in  each 
State.". 

On  page  11,  line  2,  strike  "not  more  than 
100"  and  insert  in  lieu:  "no  more  than  6 
States  which  have  Implemented  comprehen- 
sive regulatory  reform,  and  no  more  than  50 
local  educational  agencies  in  each  State.". 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  add  Senator 
Thurmond  as  a  cosponsor  of  the 
amendment  in  the  second  degree. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  as  we 
strive  to  find  a  consensus  and  under- 
standing and  agreement  on  the  formula 
to  be  applied  to  this  deregulation 
amendment,  or  this  educational  flexi- 
bility amendment,  the  amendment  in- 
dicates that  not  more  than  100  agree- 
ments or  agencies  may  be  entered  into 
across  this  country  by  the  Secretary  of 
Education. 

Through  discussions  and  proposals 
that  have  been  made  that  that  should 
be  a  larger  number,  there  has  been  a 
consensus  developed  now  in  this 
amendment,  bipartisan,  with  Senators 
Kennedy,  Graham,  and  Pell  on  the 
Democratic  side,  and  myself,  and  Sen- 
ator Kassebaum,  Senator  Thurmond, 
and  Senator  Mack  on  our  side  of  the 
aisle,  that  we  have  come  up  with  what 
we  think  is  a  preferable  amendment 
formula.  That  is,  that  the  Secretary  of 
Education  would  be  authorized  to  se- 
lect six  States  on  a  national  basis  to  be 
representative  of  the  Nation,  six  States 
that  have  already  entered  upon  this  de- 
regulation experience  at  the  State 
level.  There  are  21  total  out  of  the  50 
that  have  done  this.  But  there  is  a 
varying  degree  about  how  comprehen- 
sive they  have  gone  ahead  with  that 
proposal  at  the  State  level.  So  the  Sec- 
retary would  select  from  that  group  of 
21  a  representative  number  of  States — 
6  total,  across  this  country — in  which 
there  could  be  entered  into  an  agree- 
ment with  50  per  State,  50  such  agree- 
ments per  State,  through  the  regular 
process  as  described  in  the  rest  of  the 
amendment.  The  secretaries  of  edu- 
cation, or  whatever  their  title  is  at  the 
State  level,  and,  of  course,  with  the 
Governor  being  a  consultant  to  the 
process  as  well. 

This,  we  feel,  frankly,  is  an  improve- 
ment over  the  amendment  as  originally 
offered,  for  it  will  give  an  opportunity 
to  have  a  greater  concentration  within 
a  State,  and  develop  a  data  base  there 
fax  more  comprehensive  than  to  spread 
100  agreements  out  all  over  the  coun- 
try. In  effect,  we  have  300  agreements 
under  this  formula,  but  with  a  restric- 
tive number  of  States  participating. 

I  know  the  question  would  be  nor- 
mally raised:  Well,  what  if  there  were 
States  more  than  six  that  the  Sec- 
retary is  authorized  to  select?  Let  us 
bear  in  mind  that  next  year  we  will 
have  elementary  school  legislation  for 
reauthorization.  We  have  a  vehicle 
coming  down  the  track,  and  the  Sec- 
retary has  committed  himself.  And,  by 
the  way,  he  has  signed  off  on  this  new 
arrangement.  The  Secretary  would  be 
expected  to  have  a  base  of  data  that  he 
hats  gathered  during  this  period  of  time 
so  that  we  can  readdress,  revisit  this 
formula  if  it  is  the  political  will  of  the 
Senate  to  revisit  this  formula  in  the 
coming  year. 

So,  consequently,  I  think  what  we 
have  here  is  that  first  step  is  far  better 
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crafted  than  my  original  amiendment 
from  my  perspective  and  a  consensus 
by  both  Democrat  and  Republican  par- 
ticipants with  the  idea  that  this  is  not 
locked  into  concrete  and  that  this 
amendment  in  f\iture  legislatures  or 
legislation  and  future  Congresses  can 
be  readdressed. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  de- 
scribes the  amendment  in  the  second 
degree. 

I  again  thank  not  only  my  col- 
leagues, the  Senators  who  have  partici- 
pated in  this,  but  these  marvelous  staff 
people  who  surround  us  with  such  wis- 
dom, judgment,  knowledge,  and  data.  I 
do  not  want  to  miss  the  opportunity  to 
thank  the  staff  who  have  helped  us  in 
this,  in  a  very  significant  improvement 
on  my  original  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  Mas- 

Sd.C  )l  U  S  6  tj  t  S 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  hope 
the  Senate  will  support  the  proposal  of 
the  Senator  from  Oregon.  I  believe  that 
it  achieves  the  objectives  of  his  earlier 
amendment  and  in  a  way  which  will 
give  those  in  the  Congress  and  the  Sen- 
ate a  better  opportunity  to  understand 
the  full  implications  of  regulatory  im- 
position both  at  the  Federal  level  and 
the  State  level  on  our  schools. 

I  congratulate  him  for  his  leadership 
and,  as  always,  have  enjoyed  working 
with  him. 

I  think  it  ought  to  be  noted  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  that  the  State  of 
Florida  has  been  really  a  pioneer  in 
terms  of  examining  the  impact  of  State 
regulations  on  education  and  to  a  great 
extent  that  is  the  result  of  the  leader- 
ship of  our  friend  and  colleague,  the 
Senator  from  Florida,  Senator  Gra- 
ham. I  know  that  this  has  been  an  issue 
that  he  has  spoken  to  on  a  number  of 
different  occasions  and  he  has  made 
some  very  important  and  I  think  pow- 
erful cases  in  support  of  his  position. 

So,  we  want  to  have  a  full  oppor- 
tunity to  examine  this  concept.  There 
have  been  a  number  of  States,  as  I 
mentioned  earlier,  that  have  moved  in 
this  direction.  There  are  a  handful  of 
States  that  have  really  moved  I  believe 
much  farther  than  others  in  an  at- 
tempt to  examine  their  own  State  reg- 
ulations, and  obviously  with  the  Fed- 
eral Government  making  a  judgment 
to  attempt  to  pilot  this  program,  it 
makes  sense  for  us  to  work  in  tandem 
with  what  the  States  have  done.  We  be- 
lieve that  this  amendment  will  do  so. 

We  are  hopeful  as  a  result  of  this  re- 
view and  this  ability  for  the  Secretary 
to  make  these  judgments  in  terms  of 
waiving  the  regulations  along  the  lines 
of  chapters  1  and  2  and  others  that  Sen- 
ator Hatfield  has  mentioned  and  to 
gain  the  experience  from  that  at  the 
earliest  possible  time  so  that  we  can 
use  that  judgment  in  terms  of  future 
education  programs. 

One  thing,  I  would  just  say  in  cau- 
tion, is  that  we  want  to  make  sure  that 


we  are  not  reacting  as  a  sort  of  pen- 
dulum— at  one  time  bringing  all  the 
regulations  on  and  at  another  time 
taking  them  all  off.  We  have  seen  at 
times  where  there  have  been  abuses, 
and  we  have  seen  at  times  where  the 
regulations  have  been  such  an  encum- 
brance on  the  schools  that  they  have 
been  enormously  counterproductive 
and  destructive  of  what  the  objective 
of  the  program  would  be.  It  does  seem 
to  me  this  is  a  very  constructive  and 
positive  attempt  to  really  balance 
those  interests. 

I  commend  Senator  Hatfield,  Sen- 
ator Graham,  Senator  Mack,  and  my 
other  colleagues  who  have  been  work- 
ing with  us  in  this  particular  undertak- 
ing. I  hope  that  we  would  be  able  to  ac- 
cept this  at  an  eairly  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Florida. 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Mr.  President,  I,  first, 
thank  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time  to  the  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  will.  I  yield  5  min- 
utes to  the  Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

I,  first,  wish  to  thank  my  colleague, 
the  senior  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts, for  his  very  kind  remarks  and  to 
congratulate  him  and  our  colleagues 
from  Oregon,  Senator  Hatfield,  for 
their  thoughtful  consideration  and 
presentation  of  this  second-degree 
amendment. 

I  share  their  opinion  that  this  en- 
hances the  ability  of  this  extremely 
important  proposal  to  accomplish  its 
objective.  By  focusing  on  those  States 
that  have  already  moved  the  furthest 
in  terms  of  their  own  internal  shift,  in 
terms  of  the  forms  of  regulation,  and 
then  allowing  Federal  waivers  to  follow 
previous  State  action,  we  are  most 
likely  to  reach  the  position  that  we 
will  both  stimulate  other  States  to  a 
similar  consideration  of  returning 
power  and  empowerment  to  the  class- 
rooms and  the  schools  and  to  give  to 
this  Congress  the  best  data  on  how  to 
proceed  further  in  this  movement  from 
this  regulation  to  performance  of  chil- 
dren in  the  classroom  form  of  regula- 
tion. 

I  would  make  two  observations  and 
hopes  at  this  time.  One,  Mr.  President, 
is  that  the  numbers  that  are  in  this 
amendment.  6  States,  and  up  to  50 
school  districts  in  those  6  States,  are 
frankly  quite  arbitrary.  I  have  had 
some  conversations  with  those  persons 
in  State  organizations  that  might  be  in 
a  position  to  evaluate  the  appropriate- 
ness of  those  numbers.  And  within  the 
time  constraints  available  today,  they 
thought  they  were  reasonable  but  were 
not  prepared  to  give  a  stamp  of  certifi- 
cation that  they  were  precisely  right. 

I  would  hope  first  that,  as  this  legis- 
lation   moves    through    the    process. 
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those  numbers  would  be  looked  upon  as 
but  not  divine:  that  If  we 
that  eight  States  would  be  better 
lix  States,  that  we  would  be  flexi- 
ei  ougrh  to  adopt  that  type  of  modl- 


reasopable 

learn 

than 

ble 

flcatlbn 

Sec  >nd,  next  year  we  are  going  to 
consii  ler  the  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary E  lucation  Act  for  reauthorization. 
This  ssue  is  likely  to  resurface  again 
durln  r  that  debate.  I  would  hope  that 
the  r  (Sponsible  agencies  at  the  local, 
State  and  national  level  for  implemen- 
tatioi  of  this  waiver  of  Federal  process 
reguh  tlons  will  move  with  a  sense  of 
expedition  so  that  come  1993  when  we 
hat  next  debate  we  will  have  as 
information  as  possible  in  order 

that  an  informed  debate. 

Tiight  also  consider  asking  agen- 

s  uch  as  the  U.S.  Department  of 

Educ£|tion  and  the  General  Accounting 

to  give  an  ongoing  review  to  this 

so  we  will  have  the  benefit  of 

jvaluation  of  how  well  this  proc- 

worked  in  order  to  enhance  our 

to  make  good  decisions  in  1993. 

President,    I    thank    you    very 

and  again  I  commend  the  Sen- 

from  Oregon  and  Massachusetts 

other  States  who  have  participated 

shi  .ping  this  second-degree  amend- 
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PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
recognizes  the  Senator  from  Or- 


HATFIELD.    Mr.    President,    I 

again   the   two   Senators   from 

Senator  Graham  and  Senator 

for  having  raised  this  question 

first  instance.  It  was  their  con- 

l^ecause  Florida  was  a  progressive 

was  far  ahead  of  the  game,  that 

of  that  which  could  be  derived 

experience    should    be    a    little 

and  it  was  their  efforts  that 

?reat  part  to  this  modification. 

President,  I  am  ready  to  yield 

remaining  part  of  the  time  on 

ar^endment  in  the  second  degree  at 

me  to  the  Senator  from  Massa- 


ba  se 


I   am   prepared    to 


Mr.  J  KENNEDY, 
yield  1  ack. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  be  ;n  yielded  back. 
The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
degree  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
fiom  Oregon. 
Eimendment  (No.  1475)  was  agreed 


HATFIELD.    Mr.    President,    I 
0  reconsider  the  vote. 
KENNEDY.  I  move  to  lay  that 
on  the  table, 
motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
to. 

30RT0N.  Mr.  President,  I  would 

express  my  full  support  for  the 

of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  to 

burden  of  Federal  regulations. 

I^tfield  amendment  addresses  a 

that  is  endemic  in  Federal  bu- 

overregulation.    Uimeces- 

r  edtape  is  the  least  of  problems 


t< 


tie 


when  the  negative  impact  of  overregu- 
latlon  occurs  in  our  childrens'  class- 
room. 

The  American  public  school  system 
is  overburdened  by  Federal  regulations. 
For  example,  separate  regulations  and 
reporting  requirements  often  result  in 
Chapter  1  students  being  removed  from 
a  regular  reading  period,  moved  across 
the  room,  and  placed  in  a  Chapter  1 
reading  activity.  This  senseless  inter- 
ruption is  dictated  by  regulations  that 
harm,  not  help  Chapter  1  students. 

This  amendment  would  allow  the 
Secretary  of  Education  to  waive  most 
statutory  or  regulatory  requirements. 
In  exchange  for  that  flexibility.  Fed- 
eral grantees  would  be  held  account- 
able for  achieving  educational  gains. 
Regulations  that  inhibit  education 
could  be  waived  in  order  to  allow  easier 
compliance  with  worthy,  less  burden- 
some regulations.  Those  laws  and  regu- 
lations which  protect  the  civil  rights 
and  privacy  of  students  and  the  rights 
of  disabled  students  would  not  be 
waived. 

People  who  dedicate  their  lives  to 
teaching  should  not  be  required  to 
spend  half  of  their  time  as  administra- 
tive lawyers.  The  goal  of  this  amend- 
ment is  to  allow  school  personnel  to 
focus  their  efforts  on  the  education  of 
children,  rather  than  the  interpreta- 
tion of  Federal  regulations. 

Mr.  President,  real  education  reform 
does  not  happen  at  the  Federal  level;  it 
happens  school  by  school.  Teachers, 
principals,  and  parents  must  be  empow- 
ered to  make  their  school's  operating 
decisions.  When  I  meet  with  teachers 
and  school  officials,  the  message  I  hear 
over  and  over  again  is  "let  us  do  our 
jobs."  This  amendment  provides 
schools  the  necessary  flexibility  to  at- 
tain true  reform  and  needed  improve- 
ment. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  for 
the  Hatfield  amendment.* 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  underlying 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second? 

There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Oregon,  as 
amended. 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  [Mr.  DeConcini],  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  HARKIN],  and 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Kerrey]  are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Bond]  and 
the  Senator  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Gorton]  are  necessarily  ^ibsent. 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  95, 
nays  0,  as  follows: 


[RoUcall  Vote  No.  3  Leg.] 
YEAS— 95 


Adams 

Fowler 

Moynihan 

Akaka 

Oani 

Murkowskl 

Baucu« 

Olena 

Nickles 

Bentsen 

Oore 

Nunn 

Bldeo 

Oraham 

Packwood 

Bingaman 

Oramin 

Pell 

Boren 

Oraasley 

Pressler 

Bradley 

Hatch 

Pryor 

Breaiu 

Hatneld 

Baid 

Brown 

HefllB 

Rlacie 

Bryan 

Helms 

Robb 

Bumpers 

HoUIuks 

Rockefeller 

Burdlck 

Inouye 

Roth 

Bums 

JefTords 

Rudman 

Bynl 

Johnston 

Sanford 

Chafee 

Kassebaum 

Sarbanes 

Coats 

Kasten 

Sasser 

Cochran 

Kennedy 

Seymour 

Cohen 

Kerry 

Shelby 

Conrad 

Kohl 

Simon 

Cralg 

Lautenberg 

Simpson 

Cranston 

Leahy 

Smith 

D'Amato 

Levin 

Specter 

Danforth 

Lleberman 

Stevens 

Daschle 

Lott 

Symms 

Dixon 

Lurar 

Thurmond 

Oodd 

Mack 

Wallop 

Dole 

McCain 

Warner 

Domenici 

McConnell 

Wellstone 

DurenberKer 

Metzenbaum 

Wirth 

Exon 

Mikulski 

Wofford 

Ford 

Mitchell 
NAYS-0 

NOT  VOTING— 5 

Bond 

Gorton 

Keirey 

DeConclnl 

Harkin 

1474),    as 


Gal- 
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President,    I   ask 
that    the    distin- 


So    the    amendment    (No. 
amended,  was  agreed  to. 

[Disturbance    in    the    Visitors' 
leries] 

Mr.   BYRD.   Mr.   President,   may 
have  order  In  the  gallery? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Ser- 
geant at  Arms  will  restore  order  in  the 
gallery. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment,  as  amended,  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr. 
unanimous  consent 
guished  Senator  from  South  Dakota  be 
given  a  few  minutes  or  as  many  sec- 
onds as  he  needs  to  make  a  unanimous- 
consent  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  and  I  will  not  object,  I  was  un- 
able to  hear  exactly  what  the  situation 
was.  I  wonder  if  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  can  tell  me  again.  He 
has  an  amendment  which  has  how 
much  time  on  it? 

Mr.  HATCH.  There  is  no  time  agree- 
ment on  my  amendment  at  this  par- 
ticular point.  We  are  working  to  see  if 
we  can  get  a  time  agreement  on  our 
side. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Am  I  correct,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, in  saying  it  is  on  another  subject 
that  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
will  speak? 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  have  no  idea. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  answer  is  yes. 


Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  have  no 
objection. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  am  in  the  same  fix, 
Mr.  President.  I  was  talking  to  the  dis- 
tinguished President  pro  tempore. 
Would  the  Senator  state  the  unani- 
mous-consent request  again? 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  just  asked  unanimous 
consent  to  give  some  time  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Very  well.  Sure. 

Mr.  HATCH.  As  I  understand  it,  we 
have  a  unanimous-consent  request  or 
an  agreed-upon  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Utah  make  the  request 
without  losing  his  right  to  the  floor? 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  do  not  care. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1477 

(Purpose:  To  provide  for  studies  regarding 
distance  learning) 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
DODD).  The  clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
Pressler)  proposes  an  amendment  num- 
bered 1477. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  56.  between  lines  19  and  20,  insert 
the  following: 

TITLE  m— DISTANCE  LEARNING 
SEC.  301.  DISTANCE  LEARNING  FINDINGS. 

Congress  finds  that — 

(1)  distance  learning  technology  can  pro- 
vide rural  schools  with  interactive  video  ca- 
pacity; 

(2)  distance  learning  can  provide  instruc- 
tion in  required  or  advanced,  specialized 
courses  in  schools  where  teachers  are  not 
available  or  too  costly  to  provide  for  a  lim- 
ited number  of  students; 

(3)  the  rapid  development  of  telecommuni- 
cations technology  has  resulted  in  distance 
learning  systems  that  are  powerful,  flexible 
and  Increasingly  affordable; 

(4)  distance  learning  can  offer  an  alter- 
native to  school  closing  or  consolidation  and 
help  rural  anfl  urban  schools  satisfy  their 
educational  mandate; 

(5)  distance  learning  can  help  urban  school 
districts  overcome  shortages  in  qualified 
teachers  in  subjects  such  as  mathematics, 
advanced  sciences,  and  languages; 

(6)  the  key  to  success  in  distance  learning 
is  teachers  and  the  use  of  distance  learning 
is  meant  to  be  an  enhanced  educational  tool 
for  them; 

(7)  teachers  must  have  training,  prepara- 
tion, and  institutional  support  to  teach  suc- 
cessfully using  distance  learning  technology; 

(8)  teacher  accreditation  associations  need 
to  encourage  the  use  of  distance  learning 
technologies; 

(9)  Federal  and  State  governments  can  pro- 
mote distance  learning  projects  by  helping 
reduce  the  costs  of  necessary  telecommuni- 
cations services; 

(10)  because  many  educational  needs  par- 
allel the  needs  of  business.  Government,  and 
health  care  providers,  there  should  be  ample 


opportunity  to  share  the  costs  associated 
with  research  and  development  used  in  deliv- 
ering this  new  method  of  teaching; 

(11)  distance  learning  technology  can  in- 
crease contributions  to  the  goals  of  "Amer- 
ica 2000",  as  established  by  the  President; 

(12)  the  Federal  Government  can  encourage 
states  to  resolve  contentious  issues  that  are 
barriers  to  the  use  of  distance  learning,  such 
as  teacher  certification  and  evaluation,  and 
curriculum  and  textbook  standardization; 

(13)  Federal  funds  now  devoted  to  deliver- 
ing educational  services  should  include  dis- 
tance learning  where  it  is  cost  effective; 

(14)  The  Department  of  Education  and  the 
National  Science  Foundation  should  con- 
sider establishing  demonstration  sites  for 
distance  learning; 

(15)  distance  learning  is  a  growing  force  in 
private  and  public  education;  and  States,  lo- 
calities, the  Federal  Government,  and  the 
private  sector,  all  have  a  role  in  developing 
and  implementing  this  education  delivery 
system. 

SEC.  302.  DISTANCE  LEARNING  POUCY  STUDY. 

(a)  Study.— The  Secretary  of  Education  in 
consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce shall  conduct  a  study  of  the  issues  in- 
volved in  implementing  distance  learning. 
The  study  shall,  among  other  issues,  ad- 
dress— 

(1)  the  incentives  necessary  for  tele- 
communications common  carriers  to  develop 
special  pricing  for  distance  learning  projects; 

(2)  the  desirability  of  Federal  Communica- 
tion Commission  allocation  of  spectrum  in 
order  to  encourage  the  development  of  dis- 
tance learning  technologies; 

(3)  the  need  to  amend  copyrights  laws  to 
encourage  development  of  distance  learning 
technologies. 

(b)  COMPLETION  Date  and  Report.— 

(1)  Completion  date.— The  study  described 
in  subsection  (a)  shall  be  completed  no  later 
than  210  days  after  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(2)  Report.— No  later  than  30  days  after 
the  completion  of  the  study  described  in  sub- 
section (a),  the  study  and  an  executive  sum- 
mary shall  be  transmitted  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor,  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce,  and  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  of  the  United  States  House 
of  Representatives;  and  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation, 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources,  of 
the  United  States  Senate. 

SEC.  303.  DEFINrnON. 

The  term  "distance  learning"  means  the 
transmission  of  educational  or  instructional 
information  to  geographically  dispersed  indi- 
viduals and  groups  via  telecommunications. 

On  page  56,  line  20,  strike  "TITLE  III"  and 
insert  "TITLE  IV". 

On  page  56,  line  21,  strike  "301"  and  insert 
"4C1". 

On  page  2.  after  item  relating  to  section 
212,  insert  the  following: 

TITLE  m— DISTANCE  LEARNING 

Sec.  301.  Distance  learning  study. 

Sec.  302.  Distance  learning  policy  study. 

Sec.  303.  Definition. 

On  page  2.  redesignate  the  item  relating  to 
"TITLE  lU"  as  the  item  relating  to  "TITLE 
IV". 

On  page  2,  redesignate  the  item  relating  to 
section  "301"  as  the  item  relating  to  section 
"401". 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  I 
shall  give  a  very  brief  explanation  of 
this  amendment,  which  I  believe  has 
been   agreed   to    on   both   sides.   This 


amendment  directs  the  administration 
to  conduct  a  comprehensive  study  of 
the  beneflts  of  distance  learning  to 
bring  to  both  private  and  public  edu- 
cation. 

As  you  know,  Mr.  President,  distance 
learning  is  the  use  of  the  communica- 
tions infrastructure  to  give  educators 
and  students  access  to  information 
from  any  location.  I  believe  distance 
learning  will  soon  revolutionize  the 
way  we  educate  our  children.  Through 
the  mix  of  Government  regulation  and 
tree  market  incentives,  our  homes  and 
businesses  have  been  connected  by  the 
most  advanced  communications  net- 
work ever  built.  Advances  in  commu- 
nications technology  soon  will  allow 
educators  to  fully  utilize  this  network 
to  access  a  new  and  exciting  world  of 
educational  resources.  Satellites,  tele- 
phone lines,  computer  and  data  bases 
are  among  the  tools  educators  will 
soon  use  to  instruct  their  students.  My 
amendment  is  designed  to  facilitate 
this  education  revolution. 

The  amendment  does  three  things. 
First,  the  amendment  outlines  congres- 
sional findings  regarding  distance 
learning.  It  recognizes  that  the  key  to 
success  in  distance  learning  is  teach- 
ers. We  recognize  that  distance  learn- 
ing will  not  replace  the  teacher,  rather 
it  will  be  an  enhanced  tool  for  them. 

Second,  this  amendment  directs  the 
Secretary  of  Education,  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
to  conduct  a  study  of  three  issues  in- 
volved in  implementing  distance  learn- 
ing. First,  it  would  examine  the  incen- 
tives necessary  for  telecommuni- 
cations common  carriers  to  develop 
special  pricing  for  distance  learning 
projects.  Second,  It  will  address  the  de- 
sirability of  Federal  Communications 
Commission  allocation  of  spectrum  in 
order  to  encourage  development  of  dis- 
tance learning  technologies.  Finally, 
the  study  would  address  the  need  to 
amend  copyright  laws  to  encourage  de- 
velopment of  distance  learning  tech- 
nologies. 

At  the  forefront  of  the  distance 
learning  movement  is  the  U.S.  Dis- 
tance Learning  Association  [USDLA].  I 
have  worked  closely  with  this  group  of 
educators  and  communications  leaders 
in  crafting  this  amendment.  Many  pro- 
visions of  this  amendment  come  from 
the  USDLA's  policy  recommendations 
recently  adopted  at  its  National  Policy 
Forum.  This  study  will  assist  edu- 
cational and  telecommunications  pol- 
icymakers in  making  the  proper 
choices.  ^ 

In  my  lifetime,  I  have  witnessed  the 
development  of  a  single  tool  that  has 
brought  America  into  the  information 
age — the  computer.  When  I  was  20  and 
attending  school  at  the  University  of 
South  Dakota,  a  computer  used  to 
process  basic  algorithmic  functions 
was  roughly  as  large  as  this  Chamber 
and  cost  millions  of  dollars.  It  required 
an  army  of  engineers  to  maintain  the 
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I  can  carry  in  one  hand  a 
with  100  times  more  power 
I  hose  older  machines.  It  costs  less 
000,  and  even  I  can  run  it.  This 
toward    faster,    smaller,    more 
computers  will  continue  into 
century.  In  fact,  some  predict 
the  current  rate  of  advances  in 
and   transistor   technology, 
a  decade  a  portable  computer 
qual    the    output    of    a    Cray 
and  cost  less  than  $100. 
explosion    in    computing    tech- 
soon  will  make  the  computer  as 
and  ubiquitous  as  the  tele- 
or  television. 
,  today  we  are  beginning  to  see 
tejjhnology  that  one  day  will  allow 
ephone,  computer,  and  television 
merged  into  one  telecomputer. 
will  enable  students  to 
store,    and    transmit    voice, 
and  high-definition  video   prod- 
Jsing  a  telecomputer,  an  educa- 
be  able  to  talk  face  to  face 
pupil  far  across  the  country, 
cilculus   teacher  living  in  Sioux 
SD,  will  be  able  to  telecommute 
lightwave  network  to  his  class- 
n  Chicago,  where  he  could  talk 
face  with  his  students  and  have 
access  to  documents  over  a 
definition  telecomputer  screen. 

ve    video    will    allow    many 

rural  schools  to  share  the  same 

.  Students  in  Draper,  SD,  could 

a   physics   course   in   Yankton 

professor  lecturing,  writing  on 

chalkboard,   and  answering  ques- 

<  ver  a  high-definition  flat  screen 
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Distince  learning  will  also  transform 
contin  ling  education  for  adults.  No 
longer  will  adult  students  be  forced  to 
shift  \  'orking  schedules,  find  a  baby- 
sitter, and  drive  to  a  classroom  miles 
from  lome.  Students  would  choose 
what  1  hey  wanted  to  leam  when  they 
wantec  to  learn  it.  Whether  it  is  a  lec- 
ture 01 1  English  history  in  the  1880's  or 
a  dem(  mstration  on  how  to  overhaul  a 
diesel  engine,  students  could  receive 
the  video  package  on  their 
telecoi  iputers  in  a  burst  of  light,  store 
it  digi  ally,  and  replay  it  at  their  con- 
venien  ;e. 
Computer  technology  is  proceeding 
that  will  soon  make  this  vi- 
ofjthe  future  a  reality.  Yet,  all  the 
ing  power  in  the  world  is  use- 
he  information  it  produces  can- 
shared  with  others.  While 
microchip  and  transistor  technology 
8(  on  make  telecomputers  a  re- 
lome  policymakers  are  fighting 

of  distance  learning. 

]  "resident,  at  the  dawn  of  the  In- 

Age,  a  band  of  English  work- 

c4lled  the  Luddites  destroyed  in- 

machinery.  The  Luddites  be- 
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lieved  this  labor-saving  machinery 
would  eliminate  their  jobs  and  cause 
them  great  economic  pain.  What  actu- 
ally happened  was  an  economic  explo- 
sion that  reshaped  the  entire  economic 
and  societal  landscape.  The  fears  that 
technology  would  limit  opportunity 
proved  to  be  unfounded  as  technology 
created  new  wealth  and  opportunity. 

Today,  at  the  dawn  of  the  Informa- 
tion Age,  there  are  many  who  fear  the 
development  of  fiber  optic  networks. 
The  technological  Luddites  of  today 
say  educators  do  not  want  or  need  the 
services  that  could  be  provided  by  dis- 
tance learning. 

Currently,  this  may  be  true.  How- 
ever, once  distance  learning  begins  to 
become  a  reality,  educators  will  realize 
the  potential  of  this  new  tool  and  will 
begin  to  develop  many  new  educational 
services.  The  demand  for  these  new 
services  will  further  encourage  the 
growth  of  distance  learning  tools. 

Mr.  President,  we  need  to  coordinate 
telecommunications  and  educational 
policy.  The  way  we  formulate  policy 
today  will  have  tremendous  impact  on 
the  United  States'  ability  to  educate 
future  generations  of  American  stu- 
dents. Visionary  thinking  is  needed  to 
help  unleash  distance  learning  tech- 
nology. This  study  will  begin  this  proc- 
ess. I  urge  adoption  of  this  amendment. 

I  believe  the  amendment  has  been 
agreed  to  and  I  urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  debate?  The  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
delighted  to  accept  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota.  There 
is  a  very  Interesting  study  that  has 
been  done  on  this  by  the  Office  of  Tech- 
nology Assessment  about  a  year  ago,  in 
which  I  think  the  Senator  might  be 
very  interested. 

As  the  Secretary  addresses  some  of 
his  concerns,  the  Senator  might  review 
that  particular  document. 

Also,  as  the  Senator  well  knows, 
there  is  a  very  successful  distance 
learning  program  called  Star  Schools 
on  which  we  spend  about  $25  million  a 
year.  That  has  been  in  effect  the  last  3 
years. 

The  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Cochran]  has  been  very  much  involved 
in  that  program.  He  and  I  have  worked 
very  closely.  I  think  many  of  the 
young  people  in  museums  and  libraries 
across  this  country,  some  4  weeks  ago, 
had  the  opportunity  to  see  Mr.  Ballard, 
who  is,  along  with  Cousteau,  probably 
the  greatest  oceanographer,  who  did 
the  surveys  at  the  Galapagos  Islands, 
and  from  150  feet  used  a  satellite  that 
beamed  the  communications  back  to 
schoolchildren  all  over  the  length  and 
breadth  of  this  country. 

It  was  really  an  extraordinary  experi- 
ence. The  Museum  of  Science  in  my 
own  city  of  Boston  was  absolutely 
flooded  with  young  students  from  the 


greater  Boston  school  systems,  all  In- 
terested in  science,  in  the  whole  range 
of  different  learning  experiences  from 
that  area. 

So  we  are  delighted  to  accept  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  If  I  could  add  in  re- 
sponse, I  thank  my  friend  from  Massa- 
chusetts. The  U.S.  Distance  Learning 
Association  has  looked  closely  at  the 
study  from  OTA  and  has  looked  at  the 
other  items  and  suggested  these  addi- 
tional things  to  fill  in  the  gaps.  I  think 
that  this  would  be  a  very  useful  addi- 
tion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  debate  on  the  amendment? 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  we  accept 
the  amendment  and  commend  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  South  Dakota 
for  his  efforts.  We  are  happy  to  urge 
adoption  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  debate  on  the  amendment?  The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HELMS.  This  is  a  first-degree 
amendment  that  the  Senator  has,  is 
that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  This  is  a 
freestanding  amendment. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Yes.  I  understand  that. 
But  this 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  First  de- 
gree amendment. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1478  TO  AMEND.MENT  NO.  1477 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  send  a  second-degrree 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  that  it 
be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  rejKjrt. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

T^e  Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Helms]  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
1478  to  the  Pressler  amendment  1477: 

At  the  appropriate  place  add  the  following: 

It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  when  the 
Supreme  Court  considers  the  case  of 
Welsman  v.  Lee  [908  F.2d  1090  (1st  Cir.  1990)] 
it  should  use  that  opportunity  to  reverse  the 
Supreme  Court's  earlier  holdings  in  the 
Engel  V.  Vitale  [370  U.S.  421  (1962)]  and  the 
Abington  School  District  v.  Schempp  [374 
U.S.  203  (1963)]  cases  so  that  voluntary  pray- 
er, Bible  reading,  or  religious  meeting  will 
be  permitted  in  public  schools  or  public 
buildings  to  the  extent  that  student  partici- 
pation in  such  activities  is  not  required  by 
school  authorities. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

Mr.  HELMS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  the  Pressler  amendment. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  I  had  already  asked  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  underlying 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Pressler  amendment  is  not  now  the 
pending  business. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  beg  your  pardon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Pressler  amendment>-the  matter  be- 
fore the  Senate  is  the  second-degree 


amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  that. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufTlcient  second?  At  the  moment  there 
is  not  a  sufficient  second. 

Mr.  LEAHY  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont. 


ECONOMIC  RECOVERY 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
now  in  the  17th  month  of  a  punishing 
national  recession.  In  Vermont,  things 
are  worse.  The  number  of  jobs  in  our 
State  has  been  falling  since  1989.  Peo- 
ple are  out  of  work  in  Barre, 
Bennington,  and  Springfield,  and  the 
State  budget  crisis  is  the  worst  since 
the  Depression.  Nationally,  more  than 
20  percent  of  our  work  force  has  been 
unemployed  at  some  time  in  the  past 
year.  If  the  current  recession  lasts  into 
the  summer,  as  many  expect,  it  will  be 
the  longest  downturn  since  the  1930's. 
People  are  hurting,  people  are  worried, 
and  people  are  looking  to  Washington 
for  help. 

Yet  for  the  last  year  and  a  half,  the 
President's  only  plan  has  been  to  wait 
and  hope  and  blame  someone  else.  He 
has  blamed  Saddam  Hussein,  blamed 
Congress,  blamed  the  Federal  Reserve 
and  blamed  credit  card  rates.  Mean- 
while, the  economy  has  been  losing 
jobs,  losing  markets,  and  losing  mus- 
cle. The  American  people  are  still  wait- 
ing for  answers. 

The  fact  is  that  the  chickens  have 
come  home  to  roost  after  a  roaring  dec- 
ade of  junk  bonds.  S&L  fraud,  and 
spending  on  a  national  credit  card. 
Ronald  Reagan  claimed  he  could  slash 
taxes,  boost  defense  spending,  and  bal- 
ance the  budget  at  the  same  time. 
George  Bush  called  this  voodoo  eco- 
nomics and  he  was  right.  But  when  the 
Reagan  economic  plan  was  put  to  a 
vote  in  1981.  I  was  1  of  only  11  Senators 
who  said  "no."  Now  we  are  paying  the 
price. 

We  have  the  slowest  growth  since  the 
Depression;  our  working  wages  are 
lower  than  a  decade  ago;  our  deficits 
are  the  highest  in  history;  we  have 
built  up  the  world's  largest  trade  debt; 
and  our  national  savings  has  plum- 
meted. These  problems  cannot  be  fixed 
by  a  $300  handout  or  a  day  of  shopping 
at  J.C.  Penney. 

The  American  people  understand 
this.  They  know  our  economy  is  on  the 
wrong  track.  They  are  worried  about 
their  jobs,  worried  about  their  families, 
worried  that  the  dream  of  a  better  fu- 
ture is  in  doubt.  Our  faith  in  that 
American  dream  is  what  has  held  this 
country  together,  given  it  its  pulse, 
made  it  a  magnet  for  the  world. 

So  when  we  see  our  President  go  hat 
In  hand  to  Japan  to  plead  for  trade 
concessions,  we  are  distressed.  When 
we  hear  a  Japanese  leader  describe  the 


United  States  as  "Japan's  subcontrac- 
tor." we  know  something  is  deeply 
wrong.  This  is  not  the  America  we 
grew  up  in.  This  is  not  the  America  we 
grew  proud  of.  Eleven  years  with  no 
economic  leadership,  no  strategy  for 
competitive  growth,  no  plan  for  the  fu- 
ture has  taken  its  toll.  It  is  time  to 
start  turning  this  around. 

We  need  not  and  should  not  accept 
America's  competitive  decline.  Amer- 
ican initiative.  America  drive,  and 
American  know-how  are  alive  and  well. 
No  one  can  match  our  creative  talent. 

Our  challenge  is  to  put  this  country 
back  on  the  road  to  long-term  prosper- 
ity and  growth — not  to  imitate  the 
Japanese,  but  to  comipete  globally 
while  preserving  our  American  values — 
our  small  towns  and  small  businesses; 
our  commitment  to  clean  air  and  clean 
water;  our  faith  in  the  independent 
spirit  that  we  Vermonters  and  all 
Americans  cherish. 

THE  SHORT-TERM  PLAN 

Our  first  order  of  business  must  be  to 
get  the  economy  moving  and  put  ipeo- 
ple  back  to  work  now  in  ways  that  will 
enhance  our  prospects  for  long-term 
growth.  I  have  no  Illusion  that  Con- 
gress or  the  President  can  wave  a 
magic  wand  to  end  the  recession.  But 
we  can  help.  We  should  launch  an  im- 
mediate program  of  increased  public 
investment  targeted  on  long-term 
needs  like  our  crumbling  infrastruc- 
ture, with  new  spending  offset  by  de- 
fense cuts,  this  year  or  next,  so  that  we 
do  not  increase  our  crippling  national 
debt. 

The  administration  should  cut 
through  the  redtape,  and  spend  the 
funds  that  are  already  in  the  pipeline 
as  quickly  as  our  States  can  absorb 
them.  I  get  the  impression  that  some  of 
the  programs  that  we  have  already  ap- 
proved, and  for  which  we  have  already 
appropriated  money,  are  being  held  up 
to  wait  until  we  get  a  little  closer  to 
the  election. 

The  people  who  are  out  of  work  are 
out  of  work  today.  They  need  jobs 
today,  not  a  few  weeks  before  an  elec- 
tion. Let  us  put  them  back  to  work 
today. 

I  am  pleased  that,  in  December, 
President  Bush  announced  his  initia- 
tive to  accelerate  the  spending  of  near- 
ly $10  billion  in  Federal  programs,  in- 
cluding many  of  the  rural  programs  I 
mentioned.  For  Vermont,  nearly  $15 
million  in  rural  housing  applications 
sit  on  the  desks  of  Federal  bureaucrats. 
The  administration  could  create  450 
new  jobs  in  our  State  by  releasing 
those  funds. 

Second,  to  put  America  back  to 
work,  we  should  immediately  make  in- 
vestments in  rebuilding  our  infrastruc- 
ture— the  investments  that  make  it 
possible  for  American  business  to  com- 
pete efficiently  in  the  world  economy. 
There  are  thousands  of  bridges  that 
need  to  be  repaired,  rural  water  and 
waste  facilities  that  need  to  be  built. 


and  rural  electric  systems  that  need  to 
be  upgraded.  These  projects  can  create 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  jobs  in  the 
short  run  and  make  our  economy  more 
competitive  in  the  long  run.  We  should 
use  a  major  portion  of  the  peace  divi- 
dend to  put  Americans  back  to  work 
and  make  our  economy  more  competi- 
tive. 

Third,  we  should  extend  unemploy- 
ment insurance  benefits  for  an  addi- 
tional 13  weeks.  Corporate  America 
may  call  it  "downsizing",  but  the  rest 
of  us  call  it  getting  fired  and  it  is  like- 
ly to  continue  this  year  with  a  venge- 
ance. Vermont's  unemployment  rate 
rose  more  than  a  point  between  Octo- 
ber and  November,  the  largest  rise  in 
the  Northeast.  As  of  this  month,  nearly 
19,000  Vermont  workers  were  collecting 
unemployment.  We  are  not  talking 
here  about  deadbeats  who  would  rather 
take  a  handout.  We  are  talking  about 
hard-working  Americans  who  deserve 
protection. 

A  MIDDLE-CLASS  TAX  CUT 

Let  me  say  a  word  about  taxes.  A  tax 
cut  to  pump  up  consumer  spending, 
like  the  rebate  proposed  by  the  White 
House,  is  the  dead  wrong  approach, 
since  it  would  increase  the  deficit  sole- 
ly for  consumption.  But  I  would  favor  a 
tax  cut  for  the  middle  class  i>aid  for  by 
raising  rates  on  the  rich.  Such  a  cut 
would  not  be  designed  to  jump-start 
the  economy  or  even  to  generate  long- 
term  growth.  It  would  be  a  fairness  cut 
plain  and  simple.  The  time  has  come  to 
cast  aside  the  Robin-Hood-in-reverse 
policies  of  the  eighties  and  give  hard- 
pressed  Americans  some  relief. 

THE  LONO-TERM  PLAN 

Our  main  economic  focus,  however, 
must  be  on  the  long-term.  In  the  past, 
recessions  have  often  been  brief  inter- 
ludes in  periods  of  robust  growth, 
which  resume  as  soon  as  the  recession 
ends.  Unfortunately,  no  one  expects 
that  to  happen  this  time.  The  jobs  lost 
at  General  Motors,  IBM,  and  scores  of 
other  companies  are  not  coming  back 
soon. 

To  put  America's  economy  back  on 
top,  raise  our  stagnant  living  standard, 
and  create  jobs  for  our  children,  we 
need  to  reverse  the  spend-and-borrow, 
future-be-damned  policies  of  the  last 
decade  and  commit  ourselves  to  an 
agenda  of  investment  and  growth.  That 
means  investment  in  our  people,  in- 
vestment in  the  arteries  that  carry  our 
products  and  ideas,  and  investment  in 
the  new  technologies  that  will  create 
tomorrow's  jobs. 

These  investments  should  be  financed 
by  cuts  in  defense  spending  of  more 
than  $100  billion  over  the  next  5  years. 
The  cold  war  is  over,  the  Soviet  Union 
is  dead,  and  the  military  threat  to  our 
Nation  has  been  radically  reduced.  It  is 
time  to  knock  down  the  firewalls  in 
last  year's  budget  agreement  and  allow 
military  funds  to  be  spent  for  domestic 
needs. 

We  should  not,  however,  knock  down 
the  walls  of  our  environmental  or  safe- 
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re(  ulations,  as  the  White  House  is 

sfi?eresting.  Just  as  we  should  re- 

economlc  qulck-llx  that  would 

down  the  road,  we  should  reject 

environmental    sellout    now    that 

us  poorer  in  the  end.  As  Ver- 

have     long     understood,     a 

economy  cannot  be  sustained 

a  healthy  environment. 

INCREASED  SAVINGS 

Starting  point  for  a  long-term 
program  is  increased  savings, 
savings  we  cannot  invest  and 
investment  we  cannot  grow.  It 
simple.  And  the  biggest  obstacle 
national  savings  are  the  deficits  run 
Presidents    Reagan    and   Bush, 
huge    budget    shortfalls    have 
up  our  savings  and  crowded  out 
investment. 
Fifteen  percent  of  our  national  budg- 
low  consumed  by  interest  pay- 
on  the  Reagan-Bush  debt.  Those 
do  not  feed  or  educate  one 
They  do  not  help  a  new  family 
home.  They  do  not  put  more  po- 
the  street.  They  do  not  retrain 
^ngle  laid-off  worker. 

eplenish  our  savings  we  should 
of  our  defense  cuts  to  reduce 
buhget  deficit. 

addition.  I  would  expand  IRA's,  as 

Bentsen  proposed  last  March, 

withdrawals     for    first-time 

purchases,    college    tuition,    or 

medical  expenses.  I  would  also 

a  proposal  to  give  a  tax  break 

peo|>le  who  invest  in  new  enterprises 

their  investment  for  at  least  5 

Entrepreneurs  create  new  busi- 

and  new  jobs.  We  should  encour- 

bold  enough  to  take  a  risk 

skilled  enough  to  make  it  work. 

*(VESTMENT  IN  INFRASTRUCTURE 

nvestment  program  must  begin 
foundation.  After  two  decades  of 
,  our  bridges  and  roads  are  fall- 
,  our  highways  and  airports 
overload.  In  Vermont,  some  500 
—many  built  after  the  flood  of 
substandard,  closed,  narrowed 
lane,  or  limited  in  capacity.  No 
how  effective  workers  may  be 
Vermont  Castings  Co.,  they  can- 
deliver  the  goods  efficiently  over 
roads  and  battered  bridges, 
year,  33  American  airports  were 
in  over  20,000  hours  of  delays.  A 
million  American  bridges  are 
deficient  or  obsolete.  And 
spent  over  2  billion  hours  in 
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For  the  U.S.  economy,  that  means 
lost  pr  jductivity,  lower  wages,  reduced 
compel  Itiveness,  and  fewer  jobs. 

As  I  lave  mentioned,  we  should  start 
our  ir  frastructure  spending  now,  to 
give  t:  le  economy  an  immediate  jolt, 
and  tlen  continue  it  forward  in  the 
years  i  heaA.  The  new  highway  bill  is  a 
major  step  in  the  right  direction.  It 
will  p\  mp  over  $150  million  into  Ver- 
mont in  the  next  2  years,  creating 
thousa  ids  of  jobs. 

But  1  till  more  can  be  done. 


We  need  to  target  additional  infra- 
structure spending  to  rural  America,  a 
part  of  America  that  does  not  have  a 
majority  of  votes  but  unfortunately 
seems  to  have  the  majority  of  needs. 

One  in  four  rural  children  live  in  pov- 
erty and  this  recession  darkens  their 
future  even  more.  Affordable  housing, 
downtown  revltalization,  and  other 
needs  are  pressing  in  towns  like 
Rlchford,  Waterbury,  and  Bellows  Falls 
in  Vermont  and  in  rural  communities 
throughout  America.  Public  invest- 
ments like  these  create  jobs  now  that 
strengthen  our  communities  through 
safer  highways,  more  efficient  airports, 
better  schools,  and  cleaner  water. 
These  improvements  promote  business 
growth  and  attract  vital  private  in- 
vestment. 

INVESTMENT  IN  OUR  PEOPLE 

Our  most  important  investment  is  in 
our  people — in  their  health,  education, 
and  training. 

HEALTH  CARE 

First,  we  have  to  bring  our  health 
care  system  under  control.  That  sys- 
tem has  become  a  financial  nightmare, 
bankrupting  our  families. 

Last  month,  I  held  town  meetings  all 
over         Vermont— in  Bennington, 

Brattleboro,  Waterbury.  I  heard  hard- 
working Vermonters  say  they  are 
afraid  one  illness  will  strip  them  of 
what  matters  most — being  able  to  pro- 
vide for  their  families.  We  are  paying 
too  much  for  health  care — Americans 
pay  $2,600  per  person — and  getting  too 
little. 

Older  people  who  have  paid  their 
bills,  paid  their  taxes,  educated  their 
children,  and  saved  some  money  for 
their  retirement,  are  now  afraid  that 
after  decades  of  sacrifice  one  Illness 
could  wipe  out  everything  they  have 
sacrificed  for. 

Our  health  care  crisis  also  subverts 
our  economy.  Every  year.  Medicare  and 
Medicaid  swallow  a  larger  share  of  the 
Federal  budget,  crippling  our  ability  to 
cut  the  deficit.  And  health  costs  sap 
our  competitive  strength.  Those  costs 
add  over  $500  to  the  pricetags  of  Amer- 
ican cars  compared  to  Japanese  com- 
petitors— all  because  Japan  has  a  na- 
tional health  plan  and  we  do  not. 

We  need  to  change  all  this  and  we 
can.  It  is  time  for  the  President  to  be 
bold,  to  stop  tinkering  around  the  mar- 
gins and  to  work  with  Congress  on 
comprehensive  health  legislation— in- 
cluding my  State  Care  proposal  that 
would  cut  the  redtape  and  free  innova- 
tive States  like  Vermont  to  tailor 
health  care  plans  to  local  needs. 

EDUCATION  AND  TRAINING 

On  the  education  and  training  front, 
we  are  falling  further  and  further  be- 
hind our  competitors  even  as  newly 
created  jobs  require  a  more  highly 
skilled  work  force.  We  cannot  allow 
this  trend  to  continue. 

To  begin  with,  we  should  spend  more 
for  Head  Start,  a  proven  program  that 


helps  kids  get  off  on  the  right  foot.  The 
President  has  proposed  an  increase,  but 
we  can  do  more.  Today,  Head  Start 
reaches  less  than  one  in  three  eligible 
children.  I  have  cosponsored  legislation 
that  would  put  every  eligible  child  in 
Head  Start  within  5  years. 

Second,  we  should  concentrate  on  de- 
veloping business/government  pro- 
grams to  provide  noncollege  bound 
young  people  with  the  vocational  and 
technical  training  they  need  to  com- 
pete for  high-skill,  well  paid  jobs. 

Third,  we  need  to  do  more  to  ensure 
training  and  retraining  for  those  al- 
ready in  the  work  force. 

I  hope  we  never  see  the  day  when 
America  has  to  compete  as  a  low-wage 
economy.  Our  strength  lies  in  the  pro- 
ductivity of  our  workers.  We  have  to 
give  them  the  tools  to  compete. 

INVESTMENT  IN  KEY  TECHNOLOGIES 

We  must  also  invest  in  innovation. 
High  technology  is  the  key  to  our  fu- 
ture industrial  strength.  I  have  been 
working  for  years  in  the  Judiciary 
Committee  to  make  sure  that  our  laws 
do  not  inhibit  the  ability  of  our  high- 
tech  companies  to  work  together,  and 
to  ensure  that  our  hi-tech  products  get 
maximum  protection  against  all  forms 
of  piracy. 

These  measures  are  important,  but 
they  do  not  take  the  place  of  national 
policy  and  our  national  policy  on  civil- 
ian hi-tech  has  been  a  head-in-the-sand 
disaster.  We  may  invent  cutting  edge 
products  like  VCR's,  memory  chips,  in- 
dustrial robots  and  liquid  crystal  dis- 
plays, but  the  Japanese  are  taking  the 
jobs,  taking  the  profits,  and  laughing 
all  the  way  to  the  bank. 

It  is  high  time  that  the  White  House 
stopped  denouncing  support  for  key  in- 
dustries as  "industrial  policy"  and  rec- 
ognized that  we  have  been  taken  to  the 
cleaners  in  the  past  decade  because  we 
refused  to  plan  and  declined  to  fight. 

We  should  make  the  temporary  tax 
credit  for  research  and  development 
permanent;  lift  the  legal  barriers  on 
joint  manufacturing  ventures,  as  I 
have  urged  in  pending  legislation;  fos- 
ter strategic  cooperation  between  gov- 
ernment and  industry  in  the  develop- 
ment of  key  technologies;  and  expand 
our  manufacturing  extension  program, 
so  tens  of  thousands  of  small  busi- 
nesses, in  Vermont  and  around  the 
country,  can  get  the  benefit  of  new  ad- 
vancements in  high-technology  manu- 
facturing. 

Instead  of  wasting  billions  on  white 
elephants  like  the  B-2  bomber  or  the 
superconducting  super  collider,  we 
should  use  those  funds  to  produce  more 
competitive  bang  for  the  buck. 

TRADE 

In  promoting  our  products  abroad,  we 
have  to  demand  open  markets.  Free 
trade  is  the  ideal,  but  we  cannot  open 
our  lucrative  market  to  competitors 
who  shut  us  out.  When  countries  raise 
barriers  to  our  goods,  try  to  capture 
our  market  by  dumping  their  products 


below  cost,  or  wink  at  pirates  who  rip 
off  our  high-technology  inventions — we 
can  and  should  strike  back. 

We  should  also  make  better  use  of 
our  foreign  aid  to  enhance  exports,  an 
effort  I  have  pressed  since  becoming 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Operations 
Subcommittee.  The  Japanese  and  Eu- 
ropeans aggressively  use  foreign  aid  to 
expand  their  export  markets.  We  need 
not  imitate  their  tactics,  but  we  should 
treat  foreign  aid  as  an  investment  in 
new  trading  partners  that  can  pay  eco- 
nomic as  well  as  political  dividends. 
Every  $1  billion  in  additional  U.S.  ex- 
ports generates  19,000  American  jobs. 

CONCLUSION 

We  can  reclaim  our  American  dream 
of  prosperity  and  progress  in  Vermont 
and  across  America,  but  not  overnight 
and  not  without  work.  We  need  to  face 
up  to  our  problems  and  take  action. 
Economic  strength,  in  this  new  post- 
Communist  world,  will  become  the  cur- 
rency of  global  leadership.  If  we  hope 
to  keep  America  on  top,  to  raise  our 
living  standard  and  to  give  our  chil- 
dren a  better  world  than  the  one  we 
found,  we  are  going  to  have  to  invest  in 
our  businesses,  invest  in  our  people  and 
invest  in  our  future.  Now  is  the  time  to 
begin. 

Mr.  President,  like  so  many  others,  I 
grew  up  at  a  time  when  my  parents 
told  me  that  each  generation  has  a  re- 
sponsibility to  make  a  better  world  for 
the  next  generation. 

How  many  people  can  look  a  genera- 
tion of  20-year-olds  in  the  eye  today 
and  say,  "Of  course,  it  is  going  to  be 
better  for  your  generation  than  it  was 
for  ours"? 

Can  anybody  here  say  that  a  genera- 
tion from  now  we  will  be  better  off  if 
we  are  unable  to  compete  with  the  Eu- 
ropean Community  or  with  Japan? 

We  have  to  be  able  to  retain  our  eco- 
nomic strength  and  retain  the  health 
and  prosperity  of  our  own  people,  if  we 
are  going  to  be  able  to  hold  out  the 
shining  light  of  democracy  to  the  rest 
of  the  world.  We  are  at  a  very  crucial 
time  now.  We  ought  to  ask  ourselves, 
what  can  we  do  to  better  compete? 
What  sacrifices  are  necessary?  What 
bold,  Innovative  thinking  is  necessary? 
It's  time  to  begin  answering  these 
questions. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  flrom  Florida  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Graham  pertain- 
ing to  the  introduction  of  S.  2151,  S. 
2152.  and  S.  2153  are  located  in  today's 


Record  under  "Statements  on  Intro- 
duced Bills  and  Joint  Resolutions.") 

(Mr.  LIEBERMAN  assumed  the 
chair.) 

Mr.  DODD  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut. 


STRENGTHENING  EDUCATION  FOR 
AMERICAN  FAMILIES  ACT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
begin  briefly  here  by  expressing  my  ap- 
preciation to  the  managers  of  this  bill. 
I  am  pleased,  as  I  think  all  of  us  are, 
that  the  manager  of  the  legislation  has 
been  able  to  reach  a  compromise  on 
several  of  the  thorny  Issues  confront- 
ing us.  My  hope  would  be,  as  we  move 
forward  in  considering  this  legislation 
that  we  will  seek  what  has  been  his- 
torically a  bipartisan  consensus  on  our 
commitment  to  do  as  much  as  possible 
to  invest  in  education,  one  of  the  most 
critical  aireas  of  this  Nation's  future. 

This  year.  I  am  sure  will  have  debate 
about  whether  or  not  you  want  to  have 
the  middle-income  tax  cut.  or  whether 
or  not  you  are  for  capital  gains,  or  a 
research  and  development  tax  cut.  or 
investment  tax  credits.  There  will  be 
extensive  debate  over  the  remainder  of 
the  year  about  whether  or  not  those 
various  elements  will  contribute  to 
economic  growth  in  this  country. 

But  I  believe  that  there  is  a  consen- 
sus on  one  absolutely  essential  element 
to  economic  growth — a  population  that 
is  educated  and  trained  well  enough  to 
meet  the  challenges  of  the  21st  cen- 
tury. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  next  decade  less 
than  1  percent  of  all  new  jobs  in  this 
country — less  than  1  percent — will  be 
available  to  people  with  less  than  a 
high  school  diploma. 

And  as  the  years  go  by,  even  that 
number  will  shrink  dramatically.  So 
obviously,  what  we  do  in  these  next  few 
days,  what  we  do  in  the  coming  year 
and  years  ahead  in  terms  of  improving 
the  quality  of  education  will  in  no 
small  measure  really  determine  wheth- 
er or  not  this  Nation  is  going  to  be  pre- 
pared to  face  the  economic  challenges 
of  the  21st  century. 

If  we  do  not  pass  a  capital  gains  tax 
program  this  year,  it  may  not  be  great 
news,  but  we  will  survive.  If  we  do  not 
provide  a  middle-income  tax  break  this 
year,  it  is  bad  news  for  a  lot  of  people, 
but  we  will  survive.  And  I  could  go  on 
down  the  list,  Mr.  President.  But  if  we 
fail  to  commit  ourselves  to  educational 
excellence  in  this  country  and  to  com- 
mit ourselves  to  improving  the  quality 
of  our  schools,  then  all  the  other 
things  we  want  to  do,  in  my  view,  will 
be  almost  for  naught. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  hopeful  that  we 
will  go  forward,  that  the  kind  of  con- 
sensus and  bipartisanship  that  we  have 
witnessed  already  will  carry  us  forward 


with  the  rest  of  this  legislation,  and 
that  we  will  get  a  bill  to  the  Presi- 
dent's desk  as  soon  as  possible. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  just  share  some 
statistics.  I  do  not  need  to  share  them 
with  the  Presiding  Officer  today  be- 
cause my  colleague  from  Connecticut 
is  fully  aware  of  the  conditions  in  our 
own  State  of  Connecticut.  Yet  as  I  cite 
these  statistics  about  Connecticut, 
they  could  easily  be  applied  to  other 
jurisdictions  as  well. 

Connecticut  is  a  relatively  affluent 
State.  I  say  "relatively."  We  have  his- 
torically, over  the  last  decade  or  so, 
had  the  highest  per  capita  earnings  of 
any  State  in  the  country. 

But  I  must  point  out  to  my  col- 
leagues that  New  Haven,  Bridgeport, 
and  Hartford  rank  in  the  top  10  of  the 
poorest  cities  in  America  with  popu- 
lations over  100,000  people.  So,  while 
you  have,  on  the  one  hand,  tremendous 
affluence  statewide,  you  have  the  4th 
and  7th,  and  10th  poorest  cities  in  the 
United  States  on  the  other. 

In  the  State  of  Connecticut  only  one 
in  four  eligible  children  receive  Head 
Start.  Of  children  in  school  nationwide, 
24  percent  drop  out.  In  inner  cities,  this 
figure  approaches  60  percent.  With  that 
statistic  alone,  I  should  not  have  to 
say  anything  more.  Twenty-four  per- 
cent of  our  students  in  high  school  aire 
dropping  out  on  the  averaige;  60  percent 
in  our  inner  cities.  If  you  look  at  our 
major  competitors  in  the  Pacific  rim 
and  in  Europe,  the  dropout  rates  are  on 
average  about  1  percent. 

If  this  trend  continues  for  the  next  10 
years,  you  do  not  have  to  be  a  brain 
surgeon  to  figrure  out  that  this  Nation 
is  just  not  going  to  be  In  a  position  to 
compete.  We  cannot  expect  to  produce 
the  technology  to  sell  in  the  inter- 
national marketplace  with  a  dropout 
rate  of  24  percent. 

Not  only  are  we  falling  to  secure  a 
future  for  our  children,  but,  also,  the 
future  of  our  own  economy.  It  has  been 
said  we  must  raise  our  standards  of 
I)erformajice  or  lower  our  standard  of 
living. 

Reform  in  our  educational  system  is 
absolutely  overdue,  and  certainly  edu- 
cational reform  has  moved  to  the  fore- 
ftont  ax5ross  this  country,  and  that  is 
the  good  news.  What  used  to  be  a  sub- 
ject of  esoteric  debate  at  academic  con- 
ferences is  now  a  subject  at  chaimber  of 
commerce  round  tables,  candidate  de- 
bates, and,  I  am  glad  to  report,  even  at 
the  White  House. 

Parents  and  educators  across  the  Na.- 
tion  are  not  just  contemplating 
change.  In  many  communities  they 
have  already  moved  to  implement  im- 
portant reforms.  In  my  State  of  Con- 
necticut, a  State  maistery  test  to  meas- 
ure the  State's  academic  progress  has 
been  in  use  for  5  years.  In  New  Haven, 
all  public  elementary  schools  have 
adopted  the  Comer  Schools  Improve- 
ment Prograjn  with  a  renewed  commit- 
ment by  parents  and  educators  to  help 
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their  btaildren  achieve.  Connecticut 
univen  ities  and  businesses  recognize 
that  tl  ey  can  make  a  difference  and 
have  jc  ined  with  public  schools  to  de- 
velop ( ollaborative  programs.  In  Dan- 
bury,  (  T,  schools  and  businesses  have 
develoi  ed  a  program  which  brings  busi- 
eifiployees  into  schools  to  tutor 
and  to  provide  teacher  train- 
University,  the  University  of 
and  Connecticut  College  are 
ejtamples  of  universities  that  are 
with  our  public  schools  on  a 
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to  me  that  the  creativity 
leeds  to  be  brought  to  the  re- 
el fort  is  always  out  there  in  our 
communities,     in     our     local 
Our  aim  at  this  level  should  be 
litate    this    movement.    With 
udgets  straining  to  meet   the 
of  citizens,  now  Federal  re- 
targeted to  assist  in  school  re- 
go  a  great  way  to  helping 
Lnd  communities  move  ahead  to 
their  schools  and  enhance 
achievement. 

have  pushed  education  to  the 
he  political  agenda  in  1992,  and 
now  we  can  make  some  head- 
identifying  a  meaningful  way 
Federal  Government  to  partici- 
that  reform  movement, 
regard,  I  am  pleased  to  be  an 
cosponsor   of  the    legislation 
as,   the   Neighborhood   Schools 
Improv  sment  Act.  It  is  highly  appro- 
hat  educational  reform  is  the 
focus  of  attention  this  week, 
week  we  return  for  the  last 
Df  this  Congress. 
)ill  now  before  us  outlines  the 
Government's  commitment  to 
of  our  public  schools.  This 
does  not  create  new  Federal 
or  regulations.  It  is  not  a 
and  it  is  not  a  new  entitle- 
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ict  codifies  six  national   edu- 
roals  and  targets  the  year  2000 
attainment    of    these    goals, 
identify  targets  for  school 
student  achievement,  school 
family    literacy,    lifelong 
and    for    safe,    disciplined, 
schools, 
national  education  goals  are  not 
ess  promises.  They  are  central 
lesign  of  this  bill.  We  have  8 
in  front  of  us  to  reach  the 
education  goals,  and  this  bill 
lexible  system  of  Federal  sup- 
communities  across  the  Na- 
to  meet  these  ends, 
will  provide  each  State  edu- 
agency    with    funds    to    award 
ve  grants   to  schools  across 
.  To  apply  for  these  funds,  our 
in  conjunction  with  par- 
conununity  leaders,  must  de- 
restructuring   plans    and 
how  these  reforms  will  benefit 
performance.  Accountability  is 
as  continued  funding  of  each 
will  be  contingent  on  progress 
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toward  those  goals.  Additionally,  to 
provide  States  with  added  flexibility, 
this  bill  gives  States  the  option  of  ap- 
plying for  waivers  for  funding  to  pur- 
sue other  broader  reform  initiatives 
such  as  public  school  choice,  teacher 
training,  or  the  establishment  of  New 
American  Schools. 

Essentially,  each  community  is  being 
given  the  resources  to  formulate  its 
own  reform  plan.  The  approaches  will 
obviously  be  different,  and  they  should 
be  different,  to  meet  the  needs  of  each 
individual  community.  Through  this 
bill,  I  believe  that  we  can  tap  into  the 
work  that  is  already  being  done  in 
neighborhoods  around  the  Nation  as 
well  as  provide  incentives  for  other 
communities  to  undertake  reform  in 
their  own  schools.  With  this  measure 
we  can  assist  Comer  schools  in  New 
Haven,  CT,  Sizer  schools  in  23  States, 
and  even  New  American  Schools  In 
those  jurisdictions  where  they  will  be 
located. 

In  effect,  this  bill  is  an  invitation  to 
communities  around  the  Nation  to  de- 
velop their  own  solutions. 

I  want  to  emphasize  this  approach. 
Nothing  incorporated  in  this  legisla- 
tion that  I  know  of  was  an  idea  that 
originated  in  this  town.  Historically, 
we  think  of  Washington  as  a  sort  of 
brain  trust  with  ideas  which  we  some- 
how foist,  in  some  instances,  on  the 
people  of  this  country.  This  legislation 
is  exactly  the  reverse  of  that  process. 
What  is  incorporated  in  this  bill  is  the 
creativity,  the  imagination,  the  inge- 
nuity, the  tested  ideas  of  the  local 
communities  of  America. 

That  is  a  revolutionary  idea,  some- 
thing that  is  long  overdue.  In  my  view 
over  the  last  10  years,  we  have  seen 
very  little  happen  in  a  creative  way  in 
this  city,  the  Nation's  capital,  in  the 
area  of  education.  But  across  the  coun- 
try, local  folks,  local  school  boards, 
teachers,  and  parents,  have  been  in- 
volved in  trying  to  come  up  with  cre- 
ative ideas.  And  this  legislation  is  basi- 
cally an  embodiment  of  that  effort.  We 
endeavor  to  provide  communities  with 
what  we  hope  will  be  sufficient  re- 
sources to  make  it  possible  for  these 
ideas  to  be  tried  and  used  effectively. 

This  legislation  sends  the  right  mes- 
sage, I  believe,  to  public  schools  around 
the  Nation.  It  affirms  our  commitment 
to  public  education.  Eighty-eight  per- 
ceht  of  all  the  students  in  America  at- 
tend public  schools  and  our  goal  and 
our  job  is  to  see  to  it  that  public  edu- 
cation is  enhanced  and  improved.  That 
is  our  responsibility. 

We  have  not  lost  our  faith  in  public 
schools  nor,  I  hope,  have  we  surren- 
dered because  in  certain  areas  public 
schools  are  not  working  well.  Nearly 
every  week  for  the  last  10  years,  I  have 
visited  one  public  high  school  in  my 
State.  Last  week  I  was  at  Newington 
High  School  and  Ansonia  High  School. 
I  also  attended  Weaver  High  in  Hart- 
ford to  celebrate  Martin  Luther  King, 
Jr.  Day  with  some  2,000  students. 
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Many  of  our  schools  and  many  of  our 
conununities  are  doing  remarkable 
things.  Unfortunately,  in  some  of  our 
cities,  the  school  performance  is  not  at 
the  level  it  ought  to  be.  The  question 
has  to  be  what  do  we  do?  Do  we  walk 
away?  Do  we  say  I  am  sorry,  we  give 
up,  we  no  longer  are  going  to  try  to  do 
anything  to  improve  what  is  happening 
or  not  happening  in  these  places?  Or, 
do  we  decide  we  can  do  better  and  take 
some  of  the  ideas  that  have  been  tried 
across  the  country  and  encourage  that 
kind  of  involvement  and  that  kind  of 
participation? 

I  hope,  as  tempting  as  it  may  be,  that 
we  will  not  walk  away  from  public  edu- 
cation. I  have  a  sister,  Mr.  President, 
who  teaches  in  the  largest  elementary 
inner-city  school  in  the  State  of  Con- 
necticut, the  Fox  Elementary  School.  I 
have  a  brother  who  teaches  at  George- 
town University,  and  three  of  my  fa- 
ther's sisters  taught  for  45  years  apiece 
in  the  public  school  system  of  Con- 
necticut. They  believe  in  public  edu- 
cation. 

My  sister,  who  teaches  in  early  child- 
hood development  programs,  deals  with 
children  who  come  to  a  classroom  de- 
prived of  what  good  parenting  ought  to 
provide.  Her  job  has  expanded.  She  is 
no  longer  just  a  teacher.  She  is  a  social 
worker,  a  religious  leader,  she  is  a  cop, 
she  is  a  drug-enforcement  officer,  she 
is  a  parent  guidance  counselor.  Her  job 
as  a  teacher  has  expanded  since  the 
days  in  the  1960's  when  she  chose  edu- 
cation as  a  career. 

Today  we  ought  to  try  to  make  it 
possible  to  let  her  get  back  to  what  she 
was  doing  before,  that  is  being  a  good 
teacher.  Unfortunately,  that  is  not  the 
condition  out  there.  Our  choice  has  to 
be  made.  Do  we  address  the  problem? 
Do  we  aggressively  take  it  on?  Do  we 
believe  we  can  do  better?  Or,  do  we 
walk  away? 

I  think  it  is  a  critical  question,  and  I 
am  hopeful  that  my  colleagues  will  re- 
main committed  to  trying  to  improve 
our  public  educational  system  in  this 
country.  It  is  essential  that  be  the 
case. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  those  who 
have  been  involved  in  this  effort  over 
these  many  months,  particularly  Sen- 
ator Pell  of  Rhode  Island,  who  chairs 
the  Education  Subcommittee  of  the 
Labor  and  Human  Resources  Commit- 
tee, Senator  Kassebaum,  Senator 
Cochran,  Senator  Mitchell,  and  obvi- 
ously Senator  Kennedy  who  has 
chaired  the  full  committee  and  has 
been  involved  in  these  issues  for  the 
past  3  decades. 

S.  2  is  only  part  of  the  solution,  al- 
though I  think  most  of  us  would  agree 
a  very  important  part.  The  national 
education  goals  are  quite  broad  and  to 
meet  them  our  efforts  in  the  education 
arena  must  continue.  Certainly  all  of 
us  want  to  be  a  part  of  the  effort  for 
full  funding  of  the  Head  Start  Pro- 
gram. We  must  also  move  ahead  in  the 
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reauthorization  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  as  well  as  the  reauthoriza- 
tion of  the  Office  of  Educational  Re- 
search and  Improvement. 

Mr.  President.  S.  2  puts  in  place  a 
flexible,  innovative  system  of  potential 
significant  benefit  to  every  school, 
every  community  and  every  student  in 
our  great  country.  As  I  said  at  the  out- 
set, Mr.  President,  it  is  not  the  silver 
bullet  to  economic  expansion  and 
growth,  but  I  would  argue  strenuously 
that  every  other  idea,  as  well-founded 
as  it  may  be,  that  excludes  a  commit- 
ment to  elementary  and  secondary  edu- 
cation is  an  idea  that  will  only  have  a 
very  minimal  positive  impact.  Edu- 
cation is  the  essential  element. 

Thomas  Jefferson,  almost  200  years 
ago,  said  any  nation  that  ever  expects 
to  be  ignorant  and  free  expects  never 
to  be  what  it  was  and  ever  what  it  can 
possibly  be.  Certainly  that  was  true  in 
the  early  part  of  the  19th  century,  and 
as  we  stand  here  today.  8  years  before 
entering  the  21st  century,  that  idea 
must  once  again  be  embraced  by  all  of 
us.  So  I  urge  the  adoption  of  this  legis- 
lation, Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 
•  Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  President,  as  we 
consider  S.  2,  the  Neighborhood  School 
Improvement  Act  I  would  like  to  offer 
a  few  comments  on  the  importance  of 
education. 

Education  is  vital  to  the  long-term 
economic  growth  of  our  Nation  and  the 
well-being  of  our  children — our  future. 
With  the  end  of  the  cold  war,  our  abil- 
ity to  compete  effectively  in  the  inter- 
national marketplace  is  just  as  impor- 
tant to  our  national  security  as  prow- 
ess on  the  battlefield. 

Our  future  economic  growth  requires 
investments  in  our  human  resources, 
like  those  recommended  in  this  legisla- 
tion, to  make  our  people  the  smartest, 
healthiest,  and  most  productive  work- 
ers in  the  world.  This  means  making 
investments  in  education  a  top  priority 
and  demands  a  sustained  commitment 
from  the  Federal  Government  to  im- 
prove our  Nation's  educational  system. 
The  Neighborhood  School  Improve- 
ment Act  authorizes  additional  Federal 
resources  for  public  schools  to  improve 
student  achievement  and  help  us  reach 
the  education  goals  we  have  set  for  our 
Nation. 

Throughout  the  past  decade,  the  Fed- 
eral share  of  school  funding  has  de- 
clined. In  1980,  the  Federal  Government 
contributed  10  percent  of  elementary 
and  secondary  school  revenue  but 
today  the  Federal  share  Is  5.5  percent. 
I  think  we  are  moving  in  the  wrong  di- 
rection and  it  is  time  for  a  change. 

We  hear  from  the  nay-sayers  that  we 
do  not  have  the  money  for  education.  I 
say  that  is  wrong.  The  United  States  is 
the  wealthiest  nation  on  this  Earth 
and  if  we  have  the  will,  we  can  find  a 
way.  It's  just  a  question  of  priorities. 

The  1990  budget  agreement  is  a  major 
impediment  to  making  this  necessary 
investment  in  the  human  resources  of 
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this  country.  That's  why  I  offered  an 
amendment  last  September  to  transfer 
$3.1  billion  of  unobligated  funds  from 
the  Department  of  Defense  to  vital  do- 
mestic programs,  including  Chapter  1, 
Pell  grants,  and  Head  Start.  Since  I  of- 
fered this  amendment,  my  resolve 
about  breaking  the  budget  deal  has 
only  grown  stronger. 

The  world  has  changed  dramatically, 
but  we  continue  with  business  as  usual. 
We  continue  to  spend  billions  to  defend 
Europe  from  a  nonexistent  Soviet 
threat  but  cannot  devote  the  resources 
to  our  immediate  educational  needs. 
Chapter  1  serves  about  half  of  the  stu- 
dents who  need  help,  just  one-third  of 
eligible  children  attend  Head  Start  and 
middle  income  families  cannot  get  Pell 
grants.  We  know  these  programs  work, 
we  know  they  are  sound  investments, 
but  we  cannot  fund  them  because  we 
waste  money  on  star  wars.  I  say, 
enough  is  enough. 

We  need  to  go  back  to  the  budget 
drawing  board  and  recognize  that  the 
real  threats  to  our  national  security 
are  not  half  way  around  the  world,  but 
just  down  the  street. 

But  improving  our  schools  is  not  Just 
a  matter  of  resources.  The  Federal 
Government  must  work  with  our  local 
school  districts  to  make  our  schools 
better.  S.  2,  the  Neighborhood  School 
Improvement  Act  moves  to  strengthen 
the  Federal  partnership  with  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  education.  The  bill 
provides  much  needed  financial  assist- 
ance to  States,  local  school  districts 
and  neighborhood  public  schools  to  im- 
plement education  reform  activities  for 
all  students,  including  students  with 
disabilities.  This  grant  program  will 
help  thousands  of  public  schools  to  im- 
plement reform  activities  while  requir- 
ing improvement  in  student  achieve- 
ment. 

Neighborhood  school  improvement 
grants  can  be  used  in  a  variety  of  ways 
and  I  would  like  to  note  just  a  few. 
Schools  can  purchase  textbooks,  com- 
puters or  lab  equipment;  schools  can 
provide  additional  teacher  training, 
hire  teacher  aides  or  implement  site- 
based  management  programs;  and  most 
importantly,  schools  can  implement 
comprehensive  and  continuous  early 
childhood  education  programs. 

The  No.  1  national  education  goal 
states  that  by  the  year  2000  all  children 
will  start  school  ready  to  learn.  I  be- 
lieve this  goal  is  the  foundation  for 
achieving  the  other  five  and  we  need  to 
focus  attention  in  this  area.  Quality 
pre  kindergarten  education  programs 
are  cost  effective  and  I  am  pleased  that 
Neighborhood  School  Improvement  Act 
funds  can  be  used  for  this  purpose. 

We  know  that  a  Head  Start  partici- 
pant is  more  likely  to  graduate  from 
high  school  and  is  less  likely  to  end  up 
in  jail  or  on  welfare,  but  not  all  eligi- 
ble children  participate.  The  Children's 
Defense  Fund  estimates  that  every  dol- 
lar invested  in  high  quality  preschool 


education  programs  like  Head  Start 
saves  $4.75  in  future  costs. 

Head  Start  is  a  wise  investment  in 
the  future  of  our  children  and  as  chair- 
man of  the  Labor.  Health  and  Human 
Services  Appropriations  Subcommittee 
I  have  demonstrated  my  commitment 
to  making  these  Investments.  Since 
1989,  Head  Start  funding  has  increased 
$966  million.  I  rejected  the  budget  rec- 
ommendations made  by  President  Bush 
that  would  not  mean  full  funding  of  the 
program  until  2050.  Our  kids  cannot 
wait  that  long. 

This  week  we  found  that  George  Bush 
made  another  election  year  discovery — 
Head  Start.  President  Bush  announced 
that  his  budget  will  include  an  addi- 
tional $600  million  for  fiscal  year  1993 
for  Head  Start,  six  times  more  than  re- 
quested last  year.  While  I  commend 
him  for  this  discovery,  I  find  it  some- 
what ironic  that  just  last  year  his  ad- 
ministration threatened  to  veto  our 
fiscal  year  1992  Labor,  Health  and 
Human  Services  appropriations  bill  if 
it  contained  my  transfer  amendment 
which  would  have,  among  other  things, 
increased  Head  Start  by  an  additional 
$900  million. 

Achieving  all  of  the  national  edu- 
cation goals  Is  Important,  but  the  first 
goal,  making  sure  all  children  start 
school  ready  to  learn  must  be  a  prior- 
ity. Head  Start  and  WIC  should  be  fully 
funded.  We  must  also  expand  our  In- 
vestments In  cost-effective  programs 
for  childhood  immunizations  and  the 
maternal  and  child  health  care  block 
grant  to  ensure  that  children  are 
healthy  and  ready  to  learn  when  they 
begin  school. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Disability  Policy  I  would  also  like  to 
comment  on  the  implications  this  leg- 
islation has  for  students  with  disabil- 
ities. The  Neighborhood  Schools  Im- 
provement Act  seeks  to  improve  the 
quality  of  education  for  all  students 
and  this  most  certainly  includes  indi- 
viduals with  disabilities. 

On  July  26,  1991,  we  celebrated  the 
first  anniversary  of  the  Americans 
with  Disabilities  Act.  historic  civil 
rights  legislation  which  for  the  first 
time  granted  Americans  with  disabil- 
ities equal  access  to  the  American 
dream. 

ADA  is  important  because  it  includes 
fundamental  principals  for  the  develop- 
ment of  a  national  education  policy. 
ADA  is  about  breaking  down  attitu- 
dinal  and  artificial  barriers  that  pre- 
vent people  with  disabilities  from  par- 
ticipating in  the  mainstream  of  Amer- 
ican life.  ADA  means  that  persons 
must  be  judged  based  upon  abilities 
and  qualifications,  not  on  the  basis  of 
fear,  ignorance,  or  prejudice. 

Under  the  ADA,  persons  with  disabil- 
ities will  live  in  their  own  homes,  work 
in  their  own  communities,  play,  study, 
and  learn  in  regiilar  schools  in  their 
own  neighborhoods  like  other  citizens. 
ADA  empowers  people  to  make  choices 
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and  CI  sates  a  framework  for  inclusion, 
independence  and  self-determination. 

504  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act 
requires  equal  opportunities  for 
inc|viduals  and  public  school  choice 
implemented  under  this  leg- 
must  be  available  to  students 
disabilities,     including     lesser 
and  newly  emerging  disabilities, 
sttidents  with  severe  and  multiple 
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National  Education  Goals  seek 

educational    achievement 

students.  The  ADA  will,  inevi- 

lead  to  heightened  expectations 

with  disabilities  and  their 

If  our   educational   systems 

staffed  appropriately,  or  other- 

pfepared  to  meet  these  new  expec- 

and  demands  at  all  levels,  seri- 

prf)blems  and  conflicts  will  result. 

importantly,   our  national 

goals  will  not  be  achieved. 

needs  of  students  with  disabil- 

ipcluding  lesser  known  and  newly 

disabilities,    and    students 

^vere  and  multiple  disabilities. 

addressed  as  an  integral  part 

aspects   of  educational   reform 

Regular  school  teachers,  ad- 

ators  and  other  school  leaders 

incorporate  effective  methods 

strategies    for    teaching   children 

c  isabilities  in  regular  programs 

supplemental  aids  and  services.  In 

better    communication    be- 

speclal  education  teachers  and 

classroom  teachers  as  well  as 

school  personnel  is  essential  if 

pr  )mlse  of  ADA.  that  individuals 

6  isabilities  are  provided  the  op- 

to    lead    proud,    productive 

the  mainstream  of  our  society 

realized. 

that  issues  related  to  teach- 

and  development  in  ref- 

to  students  with  disabilities  will 

during   the  reauthoriza- 

oflthe  Higher  Education  Act. 

mandates  the  acceptance  of  di- 

We    are    not    all    alike,    and 

be  treated  as  individuals.  Soci- 

come  to  understand  that  per- 

disabilities  have  abilities  as 

interests  and  preferences,  just 

thfcir  nondisabled  peers. 

under  ADA  "independence" 
i|iclusion"  are  now  recogrnized  as 
rights. 

Mr.  President,  a  well- 
citizenry  is  vital  to  a  strong 
and    economy.    This    bill 
to  strengthen  U.S.  public  edu- 
which  in  turn  will  strengthen 
nl^mational  competitiveness.  The 
School  Improvement  Act 
support  and  I  urge  its  passage.* 
'RESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
fn  m  Illinois. 

IIMGN.  Mr.  President,  before  I 
my  remarks,  let  me  just  com- 
ny  colleague  from  Connecticut 
taken  a  real  interest  in  this 
education  and  providing  oppor- 
for  everyone.  Not  simply  edu- 
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cation  in  terms  of  quantity  but  edu- 
cation in  terms  of  quality  and  seeing 
that  we  have  foreign  language  opportu- 
nities for  students  and  other  things.  I 
deeply  appreciate  the  leadership  he  has 
provided,  not  simply  for  the  State  of 
Connecticut,  but  for  the  people  of  the 
Nation. 

Mr.  President,  my  understanding  is 
that  the  pending  business  is  the  Helms 
second-degree  amendment;  is  that  cor- 
rect? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  I  under- 
stand the  sincerity  of  those  who  offer 
this  amendment  and  I  respect  that,  and 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  is  my 
friend.  We  differ  on  a  great  many 
things,  but  let  me  just  say  as  a  per- 
sonal digression  here,  there  is  no  Mem- 
ber of  the  U.S.  Senate  who  is  friendlier 
to  people,  and  I  am  not  just  talking 
about  people  fi:om  North  Carolina,  but 
also  my  constituents  from  Illinois  and 
elsewhere.  He  goes  out  of  his  way  to  be 
a  gentleman  to  these  people,  and  I  ap- 
preciate it. 

I  understand  the  motivation  for  the 
offering  of  this  amendment,  but  I  have 
serious  concerns  about  it.  When  I  say  I 
understand  the  motivation,  my  father 
was  a  Lutheran  minister  and  my  broth- 
er is  a  Lutheran  minister,  but  I  think 
we  have  to  be  very,  very  careful  about 
having  our  public  schools  do  what  our 
homes  and  our  churches  and  our  syna- 
gogues ought  to  be  doing. 

Since  1971,  we  have  had  the  Lemon 
standards  growing  out  of  a  case.  Lemon 
versus  Kurtzman  in  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court.  The  Lemon  standards  have 
served  this  Nation  well.  The  Lemon 
standards  are:  First,  does  any  particu- 
lar action  have  a  secular  purpose?  Sec- 
ond, is  its  effect  to  advance  or  inhibit 
religion,  either  way?  And  third,  does  it 
excessively  entangle  government  and 
religion? 

Those  standards  have  worked  well 
and  under  those  standards,  we  have 
been  able  to  do  limited  things.  A  school 
lunch  program,  for  example,  does  not 
advance  a  secular  purpose,  does  not  en- 
tangle government  and  religion.  It 
serves  a  secular  purpose.  And  so  we 
have  school  lunch  money  that  is  avail- 
able to  nonpublic  schools.  But  I  think 
we  have  to  be  very,  very  careful,  par- 
ticularly as  you  move  into  elementary 
and  secondary  schools.  At  the  univer- 
sity level,  it  is  a  different  thing  be- 
cause you  are  dealing  with  more  ma- 
ture people,  and  so  we  will  have  Fed- 
eral aid  to  students  who  go  to  Notre 
Dame  or  Southern  Methodist  or  Bran- 
deis.  and  they  are  at  a  level  of  matu- 
rity where  they  can  make  decisions  on 
their  own.  But  for  a  fourth  grader  or  a 
second  grader,  that  is  a  very,  very  dif- 
ferent thing. 

I  am  in  no  way  denigrating  the  im- 
portant contributions  that  many  of  our 
nonpublic  schools  make. 

I  would  like  in  some  way.  at  some 
point,  to  be  able  to  assist  particularly 
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schools  that  need  help  in  the  inner-city 
of  Chicago  or  East  St.  Louis  in  that 
kind  of  a  situation,  but  I  think  we  have 
to  approach  it  with  great  care  and  it 
has  to  be  worked  out  very  carefully. 

Let  me  give  you  an  illustration,  Mr. 
President,  that  perhaps  you  can  under- 
stand more  than  most.  I  had  a  con- 
versation when  this  issue  came  up  in 
the  House,  and  I  was  serving  in  the 
House,  and  I  talked  to  my  colleague. 
Congressman  Dan  Glickman. 

He  told  me  that  when  he  was  in  the 
fourth  grade,  they  had  voluntary  pray- 
er, and  every  morning  little  Danny 
Glickman  was  excused  from  the  room 
while  they  had  prayer  and  then  he 
would  be  brought  back.  Every  morning 
little  Danny  Glickman  was  being  told: 
You  are  different,  and  all  the  other 
fourth  graders  were  being  told  he  was 
different. 

That  should  not  happen  in  a  democ- 
racy. We  have  to  be  very  careful.  The 
separation  of  church  and  state — that  is 
not  the  Constitution — is  a  phrase  that 
Jefferson  used.  That  separation  of 
church  and  state  has  served  this  Nation 
well,  and  I  think  we  have  to  be  very 
careful  before  we  take  steps  to  nibble 
away  at  that  separation. 

I  see  my  friend  from  North  Carolina 
has  come  on  the  floor.  I  was  just  talk- 
ing about  the  Senator  before,  a  minute 
or  two  ago,  I  say  to  my  colleague  from 
North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HELMS.  If  my  friend  will  yield.  I 
thank  him  for  the  kind  comments  that 
he  made.  I  understand  that  he  does  not 
agree  with  me  on  the  prayer  amend- 
ment. 

I  am  tempted  to  ask  him  some  ques- 
tions about  the  statements  he  has  just 
made.  Will  the  Senator  permit  me? 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  am  pleased  to  yield  to 
my  colleague. 

Mr.  HELMS.  It  was  in  1962,  I  say  to 
the  Senator,  that  the  Supreme  Court 
made  a  fatal  error  and  it  was  done  at 
the  behest  of  a  woman  who  was  then 
named  Madalyn  Murray.  She  later 
married  and  became  Madalyn  Murray 
O'Hair.  Madalyn  Murray  had  a  son.  His 
name  is  Bill  Murray  and  he  was  the 
young  man  used  as  the  pawn  in  a  cal- 
culated chess  game  to  get  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  to  ban  school  prayer. 

Bill  Murray  is  now  a  good  friend  of 
mine,  and  we  must  remember  that  Bill 
was  a  little  boy  in  1962.  Bill  Murray 
loves  his  mother,  but  he  has  spent  the 
last  10  or  15  years  going  around  this 
country  apologizing  for  what  his  moth- 
er did.  His  mother  was.  and  is,  a  de- 
clared atheist.  Bill  Murray  will  tell 
you,  as  he  has  said  in  many  parts  of 
this  country,  that  the  people  who  per- 
suaded his  mother  to  take  the  action 
using  him  as  a  pawn  were  Communist 
Party  functionaries— and  he  has  identi- 
fied the  people  who  came  to  his  moth- 
er's home  and  consulted  and  advised 
her  as  to  how  to  proceed  with  her 
school  prayer  case. 

Now,  the  allegation  has  been  made 
that  great  damage  would  be  done  if  the 
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Supreme  Court  restores  constitutional 
permission  for  school  prayer— the  situ- 
ation that  existed  when  I  was  in 
school,  and  I  imagine  when  the  Senator 
f^om  Illinois  was  in  school.  I  must  say 
I  find  it  hard  to  reconcile  such  asser- 
tions with  reality.  To-  the  contrary— 
and  I  say  to  my  dear  friend  and  next- 
door  neighbor  in  the  Dirksen  Building 
of  the  Senate — that  the  discipline  situ- 
ation in  the  schools  of  America  began 
to  deteriorate  with  the  Supreme 
Court's  school  prayer  decisions  in  the 
early  1960's. 

School  officials  all  over  the  country 
have  been  intimidated  by  those  Su- 
preme Court  edicts  for  almost  three 
decades.  Some  school  officials  have 
gone  overboard  in  their  enforcement  of 
those  decisions.  I  speak  as  the  father  of 
a  school  principal.  I  wish  the  Senator 
flrom  Illinois  could  sit  down  with  her 
sometime  and  hear  her  tell  of  the  dif- 
ficulties plaguing  the  schools. 

I  will  simply  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Illinois,  who  is  my  friend,  and  who  is 
one  of  the  nicest  guys  I  have  ever 
known — and  I  say  that  most  sin- 
cerely— the  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States  agree 
with  what  the  pending  amendment  pro- 
poses. 

Mr.  President,  all  I  am  asking  for  is 
a  vote.  If  I  am  voted  down,  fine.  If  I 
win,  so  much  the  better.  But  I  find  it 
rather  remarkable  that  the  action  of 
the  Senate  on  this  education  bill  has 
been  brought  to  a  screeching  halt  sim- 
ply because  a  little  old  second-degree 
sense-of-the-Senate  amendment  was  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding  to 
me,  and  I  will  answer,  if  I  can,  any 
question  he  wants  to  pose. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Yes.  If  I  could  respond 
and  then  ask  one  question  to  my  col- 
league from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Surely. 

Mr.  SIMON.  First,  In  response,  let  me 
say  that  the  1962  decision  was  prior  to 
the  1971  decision  where  the  Court  has 
established  the  Lemon  standards  which 
generally  I  think  most  people  find  are 
acceptable  standards. 

In  terms  of  what  the  Communists 
may  have  been  trying  to  do,  Thomas 
Jefferson  was  not  a  Communist,  James 
Madison  was  not  a  Communist.  They 
saw  that  it  was  desirable  to  keep  a  cer- 
tain distance  and  not  have  the  church 
too  much  dependent  on  the  State,  nor 
the  State  too  much  dependent  on  the 
church,  or  the  two  intertwined. 

But  I  mentioned — I  think  this  may 
have  been  before  the  Senator  came  on 
the  floor— my  colleague  who  still 
serves  In  the  House,  Congressman  Dan 
Glickman.  The  Senator  talks  about 
voluntary  prayer.  They  had  voluntary 
prayer  in  Wichita,  KS,  when  he  was  in 
the  fourth  grade.  He  happens  to  be 
Jewish  in  a  community  that  is  over- 
whelmingly non-Jewish.  Every  morn- 
ing In  the  fourth  grade  he  was  excused 
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while  they  had  that  voluntary  prayer, 
and  then  when  the  prayer  was  over  he 
was  brought  back.  Every  morning  he 
was  told  you  are  different  from  the 
other  students. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Did  they  use  those 
words,  really?  Did  they  tell  that  little 
boy,  "Dan  Glickman,  son,  you  are  dif- 
ferent"? Does  the  Senator  really  be- 
lieve anybody  In  the  school  system  said 
that? 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  do  not  know  that  any- 
one said  it,  but  that  was  clearly  the 
implication. 

Mr.  HELMS.  He  can  deal  with  that 
implication. 

Mr.  SIMON.  In  any  case  that  is  not 
the  direction  we  ought  to  be  going. 

Now,  when  the  Senator  says  that  this 
amendment  has  brought  things  to  a 
screeching  halt,  I  just  heard  about  the 
amendment  and  came  over  to  the  floor. 
I  do  not  know  anything  about  a 
screeching  halt.  I  am  willing  to  vote  on 
it  right  now. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Good. 

Mr.  SIMON.  But  I  also  have  to  say  to 
my  friend  ftom  North  Carolina  I  think 
the  national  Interests  will  be  served  by 
the  defeat  of  his  amendment  rather 
than  the  passage  of  his  amendment. 
And  I  also  believe  the  cause  of  religion 
In  this  country  is  served  by  the  defeat 
of  this  amendment  rather  than  the  pas- 
sage of  this  amendment,  because  we 
have  learned  historically  that  separa- 
tion of  church  and  state — and  it  is  not 
completely  separate.  When  the  Meth- 
odist church  is  on  fire,  you  call  the  fire 
department.  So  there  is  not  an  abso- 
lute separation  of  church  and  state. 
And  Jefferson  went  a  little  too  far 
when  he  called  It  a  wall  of  separation. 
But  that  we  not  have  too  much  entan- 
glement between  religrion  and  the  gov- 
ernment I  think  is  a  healthy  thing  for 
this  Nation.  I  respect  my  colleague 
from  North  Carolina,  but  I  differ  with 
him. 

Mr.  HELMS.  If  the  Senator  will  yield 
further,  I  respect  my  colleague  from  Il- 
linois, but  I  differ  with  him.  The  Sen- 
ator's problem  Is  not  with  me,  but  with 
the  70  percent  of  the  American  people 
who  disagree  with  the  Senator  from  Il- 
linois. 

I  will  say  further  that  perhaps  it 
would  be  useful  to  read  some  of  Jeffer- 
son's comments  later  in  life.  In  the 
first  place,  he  was  not  talking  about 
prayer  in  school  when 

Mr.  SIMON.  That  is  correct.  We  did 
not  have  public  schools  in  that  form  at 
that  point. 

Mr.  HELMS.  That  is  correct. 

How  is  it.  I  would  ask  the  Senator, 
that  all  of  a  sudden  in  1962,  it  became 
such  an  abomination? 

I  think  a  lot  of  strawmen  were  con- 
structed and  the  Court  made  a  wrong 
decision.  And  the  schools  of  America 
havf  paid  for  it.  The  schoolchildren  of 
America,  if  the  Senator  will  permit 
me,  have  paid  for  it  through  an  erosion 
of  moral  values  and  discipline,  and  the 


almost  endless  litany  of  plagues  now 
afflicting  the  schools.  I  feel  sincerely 
that  way,  but  I  will  accept  the  outcome 
of  the  Senate  vote. 

However,  I  do  find  it  rather  remark- 
able, as  I  said  earlier,  that  we  heard  ex- 
pectations earlier  this  afternoon  that 
we  were  going  to  finish  this  bill  to- 
night f^om  the  distinguished  majority 
leader,  who  also  Is  your  friend  and  my 
friend.  But  as  soon  as  I  offered  this 
amendment,  a  nonblndlng  sense-of-the- 
Senate  resolution,  everything  stopped 
because  those  opposed  to  the  pending 
amendment  are  trying  to  figure  out  a 
way  to  avoid  having  to  vote  on  it. 

I  say  the  way  the  Senate  ought  to  op- 
erate is  to  go  on  and  vote  on  the 
amendment  up  or  down.  I  will  accept  it 
either  way.  I  believe  I  am  right.  Others 
think  they  are  right.  Let  us  see  what  a 
majority  of  the  Senate  says. 

I  thank  the  Senator  very  much  for 
yielding  to  me.  He  Is,  I  repeat,  a  fine 
man  and  a  good  friend. 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  thank  my  colleague  for 
his  comments. 

I  will  just  say  again  I  think  we  ought 
to  keep  in  mind  the  principles  upon 
which  this  Nation  was  founded,  where 
we  kept  church  and  state  somewhat 
separate,  where  we  did  not  have  exces- 
sive entanglement.  I  think  It  is  imwise 
for  us  to  move  in  this  direction.  I  have 
great  respect  for  my  colleague  from 
North  Carolina,  but  I  think  his  amend- 
ment moves  In  a  direction  that  is  not 
healthy  for  the  future  of  this  country. 

Mr.  President,  no  one  else  seeks  the 
floor.  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  inasmuch 
as  no  other  Senator  Is  on  the  floor  who 
wishes  to  be  recognized,  perhaps  it 
would  be  useful  if  I  explain  the  purpose 
of  my  amendment  and  the  background. 

I  believe  I  am  correct  that  the  Helms 
amendment  is  the  pending  business.  Is 
that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  is  correct. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  the  pending  sense  of 
the  Senate  amendment  urges  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  to  use  the  upcoming 
Weisman  v.  Lee  [908  F.2d  1090  (1st  Clr. 
1990)]  school  prayer  case  to  restore  to 
America's  children  the  right  of  vol- 
untary prayer  and/or  Bible  reading  In 
the  public  schools.  The  first  blow  to- 
ward destroying  that  right  was  struck 
by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  nearly 
three  decades  ago  In  the  Engel  v.  Vitale 
[370  U.S.  421  (1962)]  and  the  Abington 
School  District  v.  Schempp  [374  U.S.  203 
(1963)]  cases. 
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amendment,  if  adopted,  will  en- 

ilembers  of  the  U.S.   Senate  to 

a    stand — pro    or    con,    for    or 

me   or   against   me — on 

question  of  whether  the  wishes  of 

majority  of  Americans  will  be 

by  the  Senate  of  the  United 

the    question    of   restoring   a 

that  was  taken  for  granted  until 

the  Senate  adopts  this  amend- 

it  will  be   the  first  important 

,  restoring  voluntary  prayer  in 

schools  across  America. 

President,  repeated  statistics,  as 

in  my  colloquy  with  the  dls- 

Senator  from  Dlinois,  show 

public  schools  have  been  going 

morally    and    academically 

the    Supreme    Court    outlawed 

prayer. 

an  entire  book  of  statistics 

gtaphs  from  the  Federal  Govern- 

ind  others  that  detail  the  precise 

which  clearly  demonstrate  the 

of  restoring  the  right  of 

prayer  and  Bible  reading  to 

pifblic  schools. 

]  ght  of  that,  how  can  Congress 

approving  $850  million  in  new 

to  improve  education — in  S.  2, 

entitled  the  "Neighborhood 

Improvement    Act" — without 

1  estorlng  a  child's  right  to  pray 

and  publicly  for  God's  guid- 

I  .nd  protection  during  the  school 

'  Tils  $850  million  will  be  just  an- 

irast  sum  down  the  education  rat- 

\  nless  we  reverse  the  inexorable 

in  morality  and  discipline 

pr4valent  in  the  public  schools  of 

cpuntry.  The  deterioration  began 

the   Supreme   Court   banned 

prayer. 

the  reason   for   my   offering 
amendment  today. 

distinguished  Presiding  Officer 

be  able  to  make  much  of  these 

from  this  distance.  However,  it 

:  of  interest  to  those  watching 

piioceedings  of  the  Senate  on  tele- 
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graph  shows  Scholastic  Apti- 

'test  [SAT]  scores  before  and  after 

Supreme  Court's  school  prayer  de- 

.  The  line  running  from  top  to 

botto4n  In  the  middle  represents  the 

school  prayer  was  banned. 

SAT  scores  are  used  to  deter- 

i  student's  preparation  for.  and 

for   success   on   the   college 

The  data  for  this  chart  comes 

I  he  College  Entrance  Exam  Board 

administers  the  SAT  test. 

graph  shows  that  prior  to  the 

prayer  decisions  in  1962  and  1963, 

aVerage  combined  score  for  both 

nrath  and  verbal  sections  on  the 

vas  approximately  970  out  of  a 

1600.  However,  as  Senators  can 

the  graph,  the  very  next  year 

prayer   was   kicked   out   of  the 

,  the  average  SAT  scores  began 

de(Jline  until  they  bottomed  out  in 

870  points — an  80  point  drop. 

1980,  the  average  scores  have 
slightly— as  more  and  more  par- 


ents take  their  children  out  of  the  pub- 
lic schools— to  almost  910.  But  that  is 
still  more  than  60  points  below  what  It 
was  before  prayer  was  taken  out  of  the 
public  schools. 

The  large  area  labeled  number  2 — and 
filled  in  with  black— represents  the 
volume  of  academic  achievement 
America's  children  have  lost  since 
prayer  was  removed. 

You  say,  "Well,  how  do  you  know?"  I 
do  not  know.  I  am  just  saying  that  the 
relationships  that  one  statistic  after 
another  shows  is  unique.  Is  it  not  inter- 
esting that  all  of  the  statistics  show  a 
deterioration  in  the  performance  and 
moral  behavior  of  children  in  the  na- 
tion's schools? 

I  think  the  Inferences  from  these  sta- 
tistics Is  unmistakable.  However,  I  am 
sure  others  will  disagree.  But  they  can- 
not deny  the  statistics  themselves. 

The  next  chart  measures  teenage  sex- 
ual activity  from  1954  through  1980, 
specifically,  the  "Percentage  of  U.S. 
Teenage  Women  Who  Have  Had  Pre- 
Marital  Intercourse".  This  graph — as 
you  can  see — is  based  on  information 
from  the  Alan  Guttmacher  Institute,  a 
very  liberal  organization. 

As  Senators  will  notice,  from  1954 
until  1962 — the  year  prayer  was  re- 
moved from  our  public  schools — teen- 
age sexual  activity  remained  at  the 
same  levels:  About  4  percent  of  15-year- 
old  girls  had  had  intercourse;  7  percent 
of  16-year-olds  had  lost  their  virginity; 
14  percent  of  17-year-olds;  and  then  23 
percent  of  18-year-olds  had  had  sex.  For 
nearly  8  years  there  was  no  increase  In 
sexual  activity  on  the  part  of  teenage 
girls. 

But  then,  prayer  was  stricken.  Sen- 
ators can  see  what  happened — a  dra- 
matic increase  in  sexual  activity  on 
the  part  of  teenage  girls.  By  1980,  about 
12  percent  of  15-year-olds;  24  percent  of 
16-year-olds;  35  percent  of  17-year-olds, 
and  52  percent  of  18-year-olds  had  lost 
their  virginity. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  the  facts. 
Senators  are  welcome  to  look  at  this 
graph  which  shows  just  how  dramatic 
the  increase  in  sexual  activity  has  been 
on  the  part  of  teenage  girls  since  pray- 
er was  banned  in  the  schools. 

This  next  chart  documents  the  in- 
crease in  pregnancies  to  unwed  teen- 
aigers,  15  to  19-years-of-age.  It  uses  data 
from  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services,  the  Statistical  Ab- 
stracts of  the  United  States,  and  the 
Centers  for  Disease  Control.  When 
school  prayer  was  outlawed  in  1962, 
there  were  just  about  100,000  unwed 
teenage  pregnancies  consummating  in 
live  births.  By  1970,  this  figure  had 
nearly  doubled  to  just  under  200,000 
unwed  teenage  pregnancies. 

Then,  in  1972,  abortion  was  legalized, 
and  the  holocaust  of  the  urban  com- 
menced. But  In  any  case,  in  order  to 
calculate  the  total  number  of  preg- 
nancies among  unwed  teenagers,  it  was 
necessary  to  calculate  both  total  live 
births  and  abortions. 


By  1980,  the  total  number  of  live 
births  and  abortions  to  unwed  teen- 
agers had  climbed  to  550,000  only  250,000 
of  which  were  live  births.  Compare 
that,  Mr.  President  to  the  100.000  live 
births  in  1962. 

It's  just  so  obvious,  Mr.  President, 
that  something  has  been  terribly  amiss 
with  the  morals  of  our  Nation's  young 
people  since  prayer  was  kicked  out  of 
school. 

Mr.  President,  with  the  increase  in 
sexual  activity  among  school  children, 
you  would  expect  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  cases  of  sexual  diseases,  and 
that  is  precisely  what  the  next  chart 
shows.  It  is  based  on  data  from  the 
Centers  for  Disease  Control  and  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 

Prior  to  1962,  the  chart  shows  that 
there  were  approximately  400,000  cases 
of  gonorrhea,  syphilis  and  various 
other  sex-related  diseases  each  year. 
After  1962,  the  number  of  cases  began  a 
steep  increase  to  peak  in  1975  at  almost 
1,100,000  per  year.  Then  it  leveled  off 
and  fell  to  about  1,000,000  cases  a  year 
in  1985— still  almost  600,000  more  cases 
each  year  than  in  the  years  preceding 
1962. 

The  next  chart  is  a  bar  graph  show- 
ing the  rate  of  violent  crime  in  the  Na- 
tion from  1957  to  1986.  It  is  based  on 
data  taken  from  the  Statistical  Ab- 
stracts of  the  United  States. 

Again,  prior  to  1962  when  prayer  In 
schools  was  removed,  the  rate  of  vio- 
lent crime  was  very  low  at  about  135 
cases  per  100,000  inhabitants  each  year. 
In  1963  it  jumped  to  177  cases  per  100,000 
in  population  and  continued  to  in- 
crease sharply  imtll  it  peaked  In  1982  at 
a  whopping  583  instances  of  violent 
crime  per  100,000  inhabitants.  In  1986, 
the  violent  crime  rate  was  still  over  555 
cases  a  year  per  100,000  people.  In  light 
of  the  crack  cocaine  epidemic  that 
overtook  the  country  after  1986.  I  am 
sure  the  rate  is  much  higher  than  that 
now. 

Finally.  Mr.  President,  the  last 
chart — and  I  have  34  more  if  any  Sen- 
ator is  Interested — shows  the  rate  of 
suicide  among  youth  15-  to  24-year8-old 
from  1947  to  1985.  The  statistics  come 
from  the  National  Center  for  Health 
Statistics  and  the  Division  of  Vital 
Statistics  in  the  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services.  Taking  just  the 
middle  line,  the  chart  shows  that  the 
number  of  suicides  per  100,000  15-  to  24- 
year-olds  increased  from  just  slightly 
under  6  per  100,000  before  1962  to  over  18 
per  100.000  at  the  charts  peak  in  1977.  In 
1985  the  rate  was  still  over  15  suicides 
per  100,000. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  important  to  note 
the  visual  message  these  charts  con- 
vey. Not  only  were  there  increases  In 
the  incidences  of  all  these  problems, 
but  the  increases  were  dramatic  jumps, 
not  even  and  steady.  And  it  is  unmis- 
takable that  these  dramatic  jumps  all 
began  immediately  after  the  Supreme 
Court  outlawed  school  prayer  in  1963. 
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Again  you  can  say,  "Well,  how  do  you 
know  there  is  any  relationship  whatso- 
ever?" I  do  not  know.  But  as  I  said.  It 
is  remarkable  that  all  of  the  bad  things 
that  are  happening  in  our  schools  have 
been  increasing  since  1962. 

Violent  crime — look  at  that.  Here  is 
the  year.  You  can  say  other  factors 
were  involved.  Of  course,  they  were. 
And  so  forth. 

But  we  have  done  a  pretty  fair  study 
to  show  that  there  must  be  some  cor- 
relation. 

Mr.  President,  71-percent  of  the 
American  people  agree  on  this  issue.  A 
New  York  Times  poll  as  long  ago  as 
July  1988  showed  that  71  percent  of 
Americans  support  voluntary  prayer  in 
public  schools.  A  poll  conducted  last 
month  in  North  Carolina  likewise  re- 
vealed that  71  percent  believe  vol- 
untary prayer  in  the  public  schools 
should  be  restored. 

Mr.  President,  Americans  over- 
whelmingly support  school  prayer, 
whether  rich  or  poor,  old  or  young,  re- 
ligious or  nonreligious.  Democrats  or 
Republicans,  and  people  of  all  races.  So 
what  is  the  timidity  of  the  U.S.  Senate 
about  saying  to  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court:  Look,  you  ought  to  reverse  that 
1962  decision  and  that  1963  decision. 

Let  me  quote  Mr.  Justice  Potter 
Stewart.  I  remember  talking  with  him 
about  it  at  then-Senator  Buckley's 
home  one  night.  Potter  Stewart  was  a 
great  American.  Dissenting  in  one  of 
those  early  school  prayer  cases  he  said: 

A  compulsory  State  educational  system  so 
structures  a  child's  life  that  if  religious  exer- 
cises are  held  to  be  an  impermissible  activ- 
ity In  schools,  religion  is  placed  at  an  artifi- 
cial and  State-created  disadvantage. 

This  is  not  Jesse  Helms.  This  is  Mr. 
Justice  Potter  Stewart,  Mr.  President. 
He  said: 

Viewed  in  this  light,  permission  of  such  ex- 
ercises for  those  who  want  them  is  necessary 
if  the  schools  are  truly  to  be  neutral  in  the 
matter  of  religion. 

Mr.  President,  schools  are  not  neu- 
tral now.  They  say.  "Get  out  of  here." 
The  people  across  America  who  have 
said  God  has  been  kicked  out  of  schools 
are  pretty  much  correct.  I  say  that  as 
a  father  of  a  school  principal. 

Let  me  return  to  what  Potter  Stew- 
art said  in  his  dissent.  He  said: 

And  a  refusal  to  permit  religious  exercises 
thus  Is  seen,  not  as  the  realization  of  State 
neutrality,  but  rather  as  the  establishment 
of  a  religion  of  secularism. 

That  turns  the  tables  on  those  who 
declare  a  position  such  as  Senator 
Simon  did  just  now. 

Mr.  Justice  Stewart  accurately  pre- 
dicted— and  this  was  years  ago — that 
governmental  intolerance  of  religion 
would  be  the  natural  and  precise  effect 
of  the  Court's  decision  banning  school 
prayer.  In  effect  he  said:  Look  here, 
this  is  what  is  going  to  happen.  And 
you  know;  It  did  happen.  Look  at  our 
schools  today.  That  is  the  reason  we 
have  S.  2  before  us. 


The  effect  of  those  decisions  has  been 
to  outlaw,  for  all  practical  purposes, 
any  manifestation  of  religious  faith  on 
public  school  property.  And  consider 
the  havoc  wrought  by  implications  far 
beyond  the  schools  themselves,  such  as 
the  rising  crime  rate,  increased  illegit- 
imate births,  abortion,  incest,  poverty, 
teenage  suicide,  AIDS,  pornography 
masquerading  as  art,  and  a  tragic  ero- 
sion of  the  American  citizen's  love  and 
concern  for  his  fellow  man  Into  a  cold 
indifference.  We  are  seeing  more  and 
more  of  that  today. 

Like  it  or  not,  believe  it  or  not,  there 
is  a  common  thread  between  these  soci- 
etal problems  and  what  happened  in 
1962  and  1963.  There  has,  undeniably 
and  unquestionably,  been  a  massive 
collapse  of  morals  in  America. 

Mr.  President,  the  vast  majority  of 
the  American  people  Intuitively,  and 
properly,  understand  that  that  moral 
collapse  is  a  result  of  the  Supreme 
Court's  discarding  moral  principles 
that  deserve  to  survive.  They  must  sur- 
vive If  this  Nation  Is  to  survive. 

I  do  not  know  how  much  longer  we 
can  go  down  this  slippery  slope  that  we 
are  on  right  now.  Instead  of  engender- 
ing an  official  attitude  of  neutrality 
toward  religion  in  the  schools,  as  the 
Supreme  Court  assured  the  public  back 
in  1962  and  1963  that  they  would,  the 
school  prayer  decisions  have  in  fact 
fueled  Government's  Intolerance  of, 
and  assaults  on,  any  vestige  of  Chris- 
tianity in  the  public  schools. 

Let  us  get  specific,  Mr.  President.  In 
North  Carolina  alone  during  just  the 
past  few  months,  this  Court-ordered  in- 
tolerance for  any  vestige  of  religion 
has  produced  several  remarkable  re- 
sults. For  example,  a  teacher  in  Lex- 
ington, NC,  named  Ronald  Chapman— 
and  I  have  talked  with  him— resigned 
his  job  because  he  refused  to  end  his  32- 
year  tradition  of  reading  the  Bible  and 
praying  with  his  special  education  stu- 
dents. He  had  been  doing  this  all  these 
years.  And  the  interesting  thing  is  that 
his  efforts  throughout  these  32  years 
had  the  enthusiastic  approval  of  every 
student  and  every  one  of  their  parents, 
without  exception. 

Just  a  few  miles  down  the  road  in  the 
same  county,  in  Thomasville,  NC,  the 
school  superintendent  banned  the  dec- 
ades-old tradition  of  permitting  a  pub- 
lic prayer  for  the  safety  and  protection 
of  football  players  before  high  school 
football  games.  I  know  we  have  devel- 
oped into  such  a  callous  society  that 
people  may  hoot  about  this,  saying: 
What  does  prayer  mean  in  a  football 
game?  Well,  it  might  mean  a  lot  to 
high  school  students.  I  notice  that  the 
Redskins  do  it. 

Third,  the  Federal  courts  prohibited 
a  State  judge  in  Charlotte.  NC.  from 
opening  his  court  sessions  with  a  pray- 
er for  wisdom  and  guidance  from  God. 

Finally,  a  schoolteacher  In  Charlotte 
was  prohibited  by  the  local  school 
board  from  reading  her  Bible  during 
her  lunch  hour. 


Is  that  neutrality,  Mr.  President? 

These  are  just  some  examples.  I  have 
scores  of  them.  But  I  will  simply  say 
that  similar  governmental  restraints 
on  religious  freedom  in  public  have  oc- 
curred over  the  last  few  years  not  only 
in  North  Carolina,  but  in  every  other 
State  as  well. 

In  the  State  of  Florida,  a  school  prin- 
cipal felt  personally  compelled  by  the 
Supreme  Court's  decisions  to  collect 
all  of  the  copies  of  the  high  school  an- 
nual that  had  just  been  printed  and 
snip  out  with  his  scissors  all  the  pic- 
tures of  the  Bible  Club.  Is  that  neutral- 
ity? 

In  various  States,  students  have  been 
prohibited  from  praying  In  their  cars  in 
the  school  parking  lot,  or  even  bring- 
ing their  personal  Bibles  onto  school 
property. 

In  Denver,  CO,  a  school — I  Imagine  it 
was  the  principal — tried  to  have  aill 
copies  of  the  Bible  removed  from  the 
school  library  on  the  grounds  that 
their  mere  presence  on  the  shelves  was 
an  Infringement  of  the  Supreme 
Court's  decisions  on  school  prayer. 

(Mr.  LAUTENBERG  assumed  the 
chair.) 

Mr.  HELMS.  In  Decatur.  IL.  a  pri- 
mary schoolteacher  discovered  the 
word  "God"  in  a  phonics  textbook  and 
ordered  her  class  of  7-year-olds  to 
strike  It  out.  saying  that  it  is  against 
the  law  to  mention  God  In  a  public 
school. 

In  Oak  Park,  IL,  the  town  blocked  a 
private  Catholic  hospital  from  erecting 
a  cross  on  its  own  smokestack  because 
the  city  councilmen  said  some  resi- 
dents would  be  offended. 

In  Schuylerville,  NY,  a  Federal  Judge 
ordered  the  removal  of  a  former  stu- 
dent's painting  of  the  crucifixion  of 
Christ  that  had  hung  on  the  wall  for  25 
years.  He  said:  "Take  it  down;  the  Su- 
preme Court  does  not  allow  that."  The 
judge  stated  that  the  painting  con- 
veyed a  message  of  "Government  en- 
dorsement of  Christianity." 

Yet,  the  Federal  Courts  have  been 
strangely  silent  on  the  message  of 
"government  intolerance  of  Christian- 
ity" conveyed  by  the  use  of  Federal 
funds  by  the  National  Endowment  for 
the  Arts  to  subsidize,  for  example,  an 
artist  who  put  a  crucifix  in  a  glass  con- 
tainer of  urine,  took  a  picture  of  it, 
and  submitted  it  with  a  blasphemous 
title  claiming  that  it  was  art.  I  have 
stood  right  here  on  the  floor  and  pro- 
tested that  particular  use  of  the  public 
funds,  and  the  insult  it  conveyed  to  the 
Christian  community. 

And  yet  the  very  Senators  who  are 
opposing  me  on  this  amendihent  on  the 
grounds  the  Government  might  send  a 
proreligious  message  saw  no  problem 
with  the  Government  sending 
antireligious  messages  through  the 
NEA. 

Three  separate  studies.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, have  noted  that  textbooks  in  the 
public  schools  as  a  result  of  the  Su- 
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Court  decisions  have  systemati- 

grnored  the  role  of  religion  in 

this  Nation  and   motivating 

leiders,  because  publishers  believe 

Su  preme  Court  decisions  require — 

requlr(  — such  censorship. 

awyers  have  an  expression,  "re- 
ad absurdum,"  and  I  guess  this 
it.  The  American  Civil  Lib- 
Jnlon  in  California  insists  that, 
I       quote,       "teaching       that 
heterosexual,      sexual 
Intercourse  within  marriage  is  a  tradi- 
American  value  is  an  unconstl- 
establishment  of  a  religious 
in  the  public  schools." 
th(^ht  the  ACLU  was  silly  a  long 
Mr.  President.  Now  I  know 
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'resident,  can  the  situation  get 
out  of  hand?  Such  ludicrous 
clearly  demonstrate  the  fal- 
the  Supreme  Court's  assurances 
in  the  case  Abington  School 
verses  Schemp,  that: 
he  state  may  not  establish  a  "reli- 
gion of  Isecularlsm"  In  the  sense  of  affirma- 
tively c  pposing  or  showin^r  hostility  to  a  re- 
ligion, ihus  preferring  those  who  believe  In 
no  relig  on  over  those  who  do. 
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l^hat  is  exactly  what  has  hap- 
Time  magazine,  back  in  Decem- 
the  December  9  edition,  noted 
Angela  Davis  can  walk  into 
school  in  the  country  and 
praises  of  dogmatic  Marxist 
and  that  Is  OK.  But  students 
themselves  cannot  so  much  as  read  the 
Co  mmandments  in  the  classroom. 
President,   freedom  of  religion, 
to  us  by  the  Founding  Fa- 
thers In  the  first  amendment  to  the 
ion,  seems  to  me  to  be  fun- 
damental. I  acknowledge  that  there  are 
views  about  what  is  free- 


se  )arate 


two 

dom  oftreligion. 

Sena 
a   goo< 


or  Simon,  bless  his  heart— he  Is 

friend   of  mine — says   it   has 

sometl^ng  to  do  with  the  establish- 

a  State  church  for  children  to 

alloWed  to  pray  or  to  read  the  Bible 

sch  3ol  property.   I  do  not  believe 

V  ith  all  due  respect  to  my  friend 

Illinois,  I  just  do  not  believe  that. 

believe  it. 

business  of  freedom  of  religion 

mean  what  it  says.  It  should  go 

w  lys.  This  has  been  recognized  as 

from  the  very  inception  of  our 

Religious   liberty   and   rec- 

of  the   part   played   by   Al- 

God   in   the   creation   of  our 

have  been  foundation  stones  of 

nalional  existence. 

matter  of  fact,   this  was  ac- 

knowle|dged  in  one  of  the  earliest  offl- 

undertaken  by  a  leader  of  the 

Nj^tion  in  1798.  That  was.  of  course, 

Washington.  In  his  first  Inau- 

i^dress,  delivered  in  New  York 

April  30,  1789,  President  George 

Washli^ton  declared,  and  I  quote: 

would  be  peculiarly  improper  (for 

*nlt.  In  this  first  official  act,  my  fer- 

)plicatlons  to  that  Almighty  Being 


who  rules  over  the  universe,  who  presides  In 
the  councils  of  nations,  and  whose  provi- 
dential aids  can  supply  every  human  defect, 
that  his  benediction  may  consecrate  to  the 
liberties  and  happiness  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  a  government  instituted  by 
themselves  *  *  *.  In  tendering  this  homage 
to  the  great  Author  of  every  public  and  pri- 
vate good,  I  assure  myself  that  It  expresses 
your  sentiments  not  less  than  my  own;  and 
those  of  my  fellow-cltlzens  at  large  *  *  *. 

I  say  Amen. 

And  the  Senate,  the  U.S.  Senate,  fol- 
lowing George  Washington's  example 
to  this  very  day,  this  very  morning 
continues  the  tradition  of  holding  a 
morning  prayer.  The  Chaplain  stood 
right  up  there  and  he  opened  this  ses- 
sion of  the  Senate  with  a  prayer. 

Mr.  President,  we  Invoke  God's  bless- 
ings in  our  dally  decisions  in  the  Sen- 
ate. And  if  we  can  do  it  in  the  Senate, 
then  why  are  the  Federal  Courts  pro- 
hibiting a  State  judge  in  North  Caro- 
lina from  doing  it  in  his  courtroom 
every  morning?  Just  as  important,  why 
do  the  Federal  courts  prevent  our  chil- 
dren from  having  voluntary  prayer  in 
the  school? 

I  often  try  to  imagine,  as  I  am  sure 
others  do,  what  our  Founding  Fathers 
would  say  if  they  could  come  back  here 
and  see  what  is  being  done — and  has 
been  done — to  this  country  and  its 
principles.  Could  George  Washington 
have  imagined  that  the  day  would  ever 
come  when  the  Supreme  Court  would 
act  to  bar  the  exercise  of  religion  any- 
where In  the  United  States  of  America? 
I  do  not  think  so.  I  cannot  imagine 
that  he  would  have,  or  could  have. 

Could  any  of  those  great  men  who  led 
us  from  colonial  status  to  that  of  a 
proud  new  nation,  with  the  world's 
first  guarantee  of  liberty  to  its  people, 
could  any  of  them  have  suspected  that 
180  years  into  the  future,  the  Court 
would  have  contravened  the  very  in- 
tent of  the  first  amendment? 

Pretty  interesting  question,  Mr. 
President,  and  Senators  would  differ. 
And  I  am  sure,  as  soon  as  I  finish  these 
remarks.  Senators  will  be  up  like  a 
bunch  of  roosters  on  a  June  bug.  They 
will  have  their  say.  They  will  say:  Oh, 
you  cannot  do  it.  This  one  child  over 
here  was  embarrassed;  or  one  over 
there.  To  heck  with  the  fights  of  the 
minions  of  children  who  are  being  de- 
nied a  fundamental  right  to  pray. 

We  know  that  some  of  the  Founding 
Fathers  harbored  reservations  about 
the  role  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the 
new  Government.  But  surely  those 
Founding  Fathers  could  not  possibly 
have  envisioned  that  the  Court  would 
cancel  a  child's  right  to  offer  voluntary 
prayers  in  the  company  of  those  of  like 
belief  in  his  or  her  school.  There  were 
no  public  schools  back  then,  I  acknowl- 
edge, so  the  question  did  not  and  could 
not  have  come  up. 

Mr.  President,  those  of  us  who  be- 
lieve that  the  Supreme  Court  ought  to 
take  a  look  at  the  1962  and  1963  deci- 
sions are  not  alone.  I  was  struck  by  the 


remarks  of  a  distinguished  student  of 
the  law  and  the  Constitution,  Charlie 
Rice  of  Notre  Dame  Law  School,  who 
said  that: 

It  has  been  Incorrectly  asserted,  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  and  others,  that  the  establish- 
ment clause  ordained  a  government  absten- 
tion ftom  all  matters  of  religion,  a  neutral- 
ity between  those  who  believe  In  Grod  and 
those  who  do  not.  An  examination  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  Clause,  however,  will  not  sustain 
that  analysis.  Its  end  was  neutrallity,  but 
only  of  a  sort.  It  commanded  impartiality  on 
the  part  of  government  as  among  the  various 
sects  of  theistic  religions,  that  is,  religions 
that  profess  a  belief  In  God.  But  as  between 
theistic  religions  that  Is.  religions  that  pro- 
fess to  believe  in  God  and  those  non-theistic 
creeds  that  do  not  acknowledge  God,  the  pre- 
cept of  neutrality  under  the  establishment 
did  not  obtain.  Government,  under  the  estab- 
lishment clause,  could  generate  an  affirma- 
tive atmosphere  of  hospitality  toward  theis- 
tic religion,  so  long  as  no  substantial  parti- 
ality was  shown  toward  any  particular  theis- 
tic sect  or  combination  of  sects. 

I  shall  conclude  momentarily,  Mr. 
President,  but  I  am  obliged  to  observe 
that  our  Founding  Fathers'  sole  Intent 
in  the  Constitution's  establishment 
clause  was  to  prohibit  the  establish- 
ment of  a  national  church.  That  is  all 
the  first  amendment  says.  And  it  says 
it  clearly.  All  remaining  issues  con- 
cerning church-and-state  relations 
were  left  strictly  to  the  States.  And 
my  second-degree  amendment  now 
pending  simply  calls  on  the  Supreme 
Court  to  restore  the  original  Intent  of 
the  Framers  in  this  regard. 

Now,  I  am  stating  my  views  of  the 
Constitution,  admittedly.  Other  Sen- 
ators will  state  theirs,  no  doubt.  In 
contradiction  of  what  I  have  just  said. 
But  the  point  is  neither  of  us — Jesse 
Helms  nor  John  Danforth  nor  anyone 
else — is  a  member  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  It  should  be  left  to  them  to 
make  the  judgment  one  way  or  an- 
other, but  they  ought  to  make  the 
judgment.  And  that  is  what  I  am  ask- 
ing for,  for  them  to  make  a  judgment. 

Mr.  President,  restoring  balance  and 
freedom  to  the  public  schools  regarding 
the  role  of  religion  in  our  public  as  well 
as  our  private  affairs  is  Imperative  If 
we  really  want  to  see  an  Improvement 
in  our  schools,  in  both  the  discipline 
and  academics.  If  we  are  truly  inter- 
ested In  the  welfare  of  our  Nation's 
children,  as  so  many  of  us  espouse,  we 
will  restore  to  them  what  I  consider  to 
be  an  indispensable  right— the  right  to 
seek  guidance  and  help  from  the  Al- 
mighty each  and  every  day  at  school  if 
and  when  they  want  to  do  so.  That  is 
all  I  am  saying. 

Earlier,  Mr.  President,  I  quoted 
George  Washington's  first  address  to 
the  Nation  as  a  President.  So,  I  will 
close  with  his  final  counsel — and  warn- 
ing—to the  Nation.  We  will  fall  to  heed 
it  at  our  own  peril. 

He  said: 

Of  all  the  dispositions  and  habits  which 
lead  to  political  prosperity,  religion  and  mo- 
rality are  indispensable  supports.   In   vain 


would  that  man  claim  the  tribute  of  patriot- 
ism who  should  labor  to  subvert  these  great 
pillars  of  human  happiness. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  excerpt  from  an  address 
by  M.  Stanton  Evans  on  the  history  of 
the  first  amendment  and  the  religion 
clauses  be  printed  In  the  Record.  Mr. 
Evans  addressed  an  audience  assembled 
at  the  Heritage  Foundation  and,  more 
recently,  a  meeting  of  the  Founders 
Society  of  the  American  Studies  Cen- 
ter. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

My  topic  is  the  1st  Amendment  and  the 
reading  of  It  given  to  us  by  the  Supreme 
Court  and  indeed  by  almost  all  supposed  au- 
thorities on  this  subject.  That  reading  Is  es- 
sentially that  the  1st  Amendment  was  in- 
tended to  create  a  wall  of  separation  between 
the  practices  of  civil  government  and  the  af- 
firmations of  religion. 

The  leading  misconception  Involved  in  this 
kind  of  discussion,  which  is  applied  not  only 
to  1st  Amendment  topics  but  to  almost  all 
topics  where  religrion  Is  concerned,  is  the 
idea  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  civil 
order  that  is  not  based  on  religious  belief. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  every  soci- 
ety, every  culture,  is  based  upon  religious  as- 
sumptions of  one  sort  or  another.  Religious 
affirmations  are  answers  to  ultimate  ques- 
tions—such as,  where  did  the  world  come 
from,  why  are  we  in  the  world,  what  does  It 
mean  to  be  a  human  being,  how  should 
human  beings  treat  each  other?  The  answers 
to  all  such  questions  are  essentially  religious 
in  character. 

If  you  remove  one  set  of  assumptions  re- 
ceived from  a  particular  religious  tradition, 
you  do  not.  therefore,  have  a  social  order 
that  Is  not  based  on  religious  belief.  You 
simply  substitute  one  set  of  axioms  for  an- 
other. 

The  notion  that  it  can  be  otherwise — that 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  purely  rationally 
deduced  set  of  rules  about  human  behavior 
or  government— is  chiefly  an  artifact  of  mo- 
dernity. It  is  a  notion  that  hsis  arisen  since 
the  Renaissance,  and  more  specifically  since 
the  Enllghtment:  that  the  way  to  liberty, 
justice,  democracy,  progress,  and  other  good 
things  is  to  get  rid  of  religious  belief  and  to 
substitute  a  rationally  constructed  social 
order  for  the  superstitions  of  religion. 

For  want  of  a  better  term,  I  call  this  way 
of  viewing  things  the  "liberal  history  les- 
son." 

The  treatment  of  American  political  his- 
tory that  is  now  conventional  wisdom,  em- 
bodied in  the  rulings  of  the  Supreme  Court 
on  the  1st  Amendment,  and  in  most  history 
books  dealing  with  these  topics,  is  a  subdivi- 
sion of  this  liberal  history  lesson.  It  is  an  ef- 
fort to  apply  to  the  experience  of  the  United 
States  the  assumptions  that  became  conven- 
tional in  the  West  at  the  time  of  the  Enlight- 
enment, and  to  rewrite  that  experience  in 
the  categories  of  liberal  ideology.  The  basic 
idea  is  to  treat  the  American  Revolution  as 
a  cognate  for  the  French  Revolution — an  ex- 
plosion of  anti-clerical  sentiment  aimed  at 
secularizing  every  aspect  of  public  life. 

As  it  concerns  the  United  States,  all  of 
this  is  totally  ahistorical.  In  fact,  the  Amer- 
ican continent  was  settled  primarily  by  peo- 
ple who  were  concerned  about  religious  mat- 
ters, who  came  here  for  religious  reasons, 
and  who  brought  with  them  religious  as- 
sumptions about  government  that  were  prod- 


ucts of  centuries  of  Judeo-Christlan  experi- 
ence and  medieval  practice,  crystallized  in 
early  17th  Century  England. 

The  period  during  which  the  early  settlers 
came  to  these  shores  was  when  many  of 
these  issues  were  being  fought  out  in  Eng- 
land, culminating  in  the  Parliament  of  1628, 
and  the  people  who  came  here  brought  with 
them  very  specific  notions  of  churches  and 
civil  government  derived  trom  that  experi- 
ence. The  principal  notion  that  is  relevant 
here  was  their  covenant  theology— the  idea 
of  the  covenantal  character  of  church  gov- 
ernment. 

Essentially.  It  was  the  notion  that  author- 
ity in  the  church  rose  fl-om  the  congregation 
and  should  not  be  imposed  f^om  the  top  down 
by  the  episcopacy.  They  left  England  pri- 
marily over  that  issue  to  come  here  and  set 
up  church  and  civil  government  based  on 
these  notions  derived  from  Biblical  teaching, 
mainly  the  Old  Testament. 

The  Idea  of  social  contract,  for  instance,  is 
usually  portrayed  In  the  liberal  history  les- 
son as  something  Invented  by  John  Locke  in 
his  Treatise  of  Civil  Government  In  the  latter 
part  of  the  17th  Century. 

In  fact,  social  contract  existed  In  the  West- 
ern experience  almost  70  years  before  this— 
in  the  Mayflower  Compact  of  1620. 

When  the  Pilgrims  arrived  off  the  shores  of 
this  continent,  they  drew  up  a  contract 
among  themselves  in  which  they  stated  that 
we  do  hereby  "combine  and  covenant  our- 
selves together  Into  a  civil  body  politic."  So 
right  there,  based  not  upon  secular  theoreti- 
cal considerations  but  on  religious  experi- 
ence, you  have  the  notion  of  social  contract, 
articulated  in  the  Mayflower  Compact. 

Ten  years  later,  in  October  1630,  the  Massa- 
chusetts Bay  Company,  which  was  a  com- 
mercial corporation,  held  the  first  meeting 
of  what  became  its  General  Court.  The  Mas- 
sachusetts Bay  Company  was  similar  to  cor- 
porations today  in  that  it  was  governed  by 
its  directors,  eight  In  number,  who  were  the 
people  entitled  to  vote  on  the  affairs  of  the 
company.  Nonetheless,  when  the  first  meet- 
ing of  the  General  Court  was  held,  116  people 
were  invited  to  vote,  which  is  a  source  of 
great  confusion  to  many  liberal  historians. 

Why  did  the  autocrats  of  Massachusetts 
Bay  decide  to  do  this?  The  answer  was  their 
covenantal  theology.  These  were  the  mem- 
bers of  the  congregation;  they  were  part  of 
the  covenant  and  entitled  to  vote  in  matters 
of  church  government,  and  matters  of  civil 
government  as  well. 

Many  other  products  of  that  early  experi- 
ence show  the  imprint  of  the  religious  beliefs 
of  the  original  settlers.  One  of  the  earliest 
was  the  Massachusetts  Body  of  Liberties  in 
1641,  an  embryonic  version  of  the  Bill  of 
Rights,  once  again  based  upon  religious  prin- 
ciples. Likewise,  In  1647,  the  first  public 
schools  were  created  on  this  continent  by 
the  authorities  of  Massachusetts  Bay.  This 
system  was  set  up  for  the  purpose  of  teach- 
ing young  people — how  to  read  the  Bible. 

This  early  experience  continued  in  attenu- 
ated ftxim  up  through  the  end  of  the  18th 
Century,  attenuated  primarily  because  of  the 
proliferation  of  religious  groups,  not  because 
of  a  loss  of  religious  belief.  Quite  the  con- 
trary. 

In  the  middle  of  the  18th  Century,  there  oc- 
curred the  so-called  Great  Awakening,  an 
evangelistic  phenomenon  that  brought  many 
people  into  the  fold  of  Christianity  and  re- 
energized others  for  whom  Christian  belief 
had  been  primarily  a  formal  exercise.  The  re- 
sult was  that  new  religious  sects  and  groups 
were  formed  and  some  that  had  been  small 
increased  in  size.  There  was  the  tremendous 


growth  of  the  Baptists  and  of  the  Methodist 
church.  And  as  religious  diversity  increased, 
there  was  pressure  upon  the  "established" 
character  of  religious  practice  in  several  of 
the  states. 

Contrary  to  the  liberal  history  lesson,  the 
world  of  the  Founding  Fathers  was  totally 
suffused  with  Biblical  belief,  expressed  in  in- 
numerable ways  in  the  civil  practice  of  the 
time. 

For  example,  in  1775,  when  the  Revolution- 
ary War  was  starting,  nine  of  the  13  colonies 
had  officially  established  churches,  sup- 
ported by  tax  revenues.  As  the  proliferation 
of  church  groups  continued  through  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  18th  Century,  pressure  mount- 
ed to  disestablish  a  nimiber  of  these  church- 
es. 

Nonetheless,  at  the  time  of  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention,  three  states  still  had  es- 
tablished churches— Massachusetts.  New 
Hampshire  and  Connecticut.  Even  In  the 
states  that  had  disestablished- the  Anglican 
Church  in  some  parts  of  the  South  or  the 
Congregational  Church  in  other  areas— there 
remained  a  system  of  official  sanction  and 
support  for  religious  belief,  principally  the 
requirement  that  one  profess  a  pertain  kind 
of  doctrine  in  order  to  hold  public  office. 

These  practices  persisted  well  after  adop- 
tion of  the  1st  Amendment.  The  e8tabli«>ied 
church  In  Massachusetts  was  not  abolished 
until  1833.  In  New  Hampshire,  a  requirement 
that  one  had  to  be  not  simply  a  Christian, 
but  a  Protestant  to  be  a  member  of  the  legis- 
lature persisted  until  1877.  In  New  Jersey, 
Roman  Catholics  were  not  permitted  to  hold 
office  until  1844.  In  Maryland,  one  had  to  be 
a  Christian  to  hold  public  office,  a  stipula- 
tion that  lasted  until  1826.  In  North  Carolina, 
the  stipulation  until  1835  was  that  one  had  to 
be  Protestant,  and  until  1868  to  be  a  Chris- 
tian, to  hold  ofllce. 

The  state  of  Vermont,  which  broke  away 
ftx>m  New  Hampshire  in  1791,  was  considered 
theologically  one  of  the  most  liberal  of  the 
states.  Nonetheless,  this  was  the  oath  you 
had  to  take  in  Vermont  in  order  to  assume 
office: 

"I  do  believe  in  one  God,  the  Creator  and 
Governor  of  the  universe,  the  Rewarder  of 
the  good  and  the  Punisher  of  the  wicked. 
And  I  do  acknowledge  the  Scriptures  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments  to  be  given  by  di- 
vine inspiration  and  own  and  profess  the 
Protestant  religion." 

That  was  the  oath  that  had  to  be  taken  in 
one  of  the  more  liberal  states  at  the  time  the 
1st  Amendment  was  being  put  on  the  books. 

The  case  of  Virginia  is  one  most  frequently 
cited  in  such  discussions.  By  the  standards  of 
the  day,  Virginia  was  also  a  very  liberal 
state.  This  was  a  result  of  the  fact  that  the 
Anglican  Church  had  been  the  established 
church  In  Virginia. 

When  the  Presbyterians  and  then  the  Bap- 
tists grew  in  strength,  it  created  a  three-way 
tug  of  war  for  political  infiuence,  pushing 
the  state  toward  disestablishment  of  the  An- 
glicans, which  came  about  in  the  1780s.  The 
bill  for  disestablishment  that  finally  passed 
was  presented  by  James  Madison  in  the  Vir- 
ginia legislature  on  Oct.  31,  1785.  This  bill 
and  the  associated  commentary  by  Madison 
are  fl'equently  mentioned  in  the  literature  as 
showing  the  secularizing  impulse  behind  the 
1st  Amendment. 

The  Supreme  Court  and  the  others  In- 
volved in  this  discussion  never  mention, 
however,  that  on  the  same  day  Madison  pre- 
sented his  bill  for  religious  fi'«edom,  which 
was  to  disestablish  a  specific  sect,  he  also 
presented  a  bill  to  punish  those  who  broke  the 
Sabbath.  This  bill  spelled  out  the  penalties 
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that  rould  be  Imposed  upon  those  who  broke 
the  S  ibbath  by  conducting  other  than  house- 
hold lutles.  It  was  put  forward  on  the  very 
same  day  that  the  bill  for  disestablishment 
was  c  rfered.  This  Is  not  referred  to  because  it 
doeai  't  fit  the  secularizing  model  of  the  lib- 
eral ^story  lesson. 

practices  that  existed  at  the  state 
filso  existed  at  the  federal  level,  first  in 
qontlnental  Congress  and  thereafter  in 
Congress  under  the  Constitution. 
Continental  Congress  had  chaplains, 
had  prayers.  In  1780  it  authorized  the 
of  a  Bible,  after  first  ensuring  that 
was  orthodox.  It  provided  money  for 
C^ulstian  education  of  Indians.  It  passed 
Iforthwest  Ordinance  for  governing  the 
north  and  west  of  the  Ohio  River, 
that  it  was  doing  this,  among  other 
.  for  purposes  of  promoting  "religion 
i^orallty."  It  stipulated  that  in  the  sale 
in  the  Northwest  Territory.  Lot  N29 
parcel  of  land  "be  given  perpetually 
purposes  of  religion." 
he  new  Congress  under  the  Constitu- 
most  of  this  was  re-enacted.  The  chap- 
were  re-established.  Prayers  were  con- 
Days  of  thanksgiving  were  voted, 
was  appropriated  for  the  Christian 
of  the  Indians.  All  were  practices 
contrary    to    anything    you    would 
from  reading  Supreme  Court  decisions 
conventional  liberal  history  on  this 
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is  all  of  this— religious  affirmation  by 

s4veral  states,  established  churches,  reli- 

requirements  for  public  office,  prayers. 

ns.  religious  education  of  the  Indi- 

be  reconciled  with  the  reading  of  the 

A|Tiendment  given  to  us  by  the  Supreme 

which  says  in  essence  that  no  tax 

may  be  used  for  any  authentic  reli- 

purpose?  How  can  you  reconcile  the 

just  recited  with   the  adoption  of 

in  amendment?  The  answer,  of  course, 

you  Just  cannot;  and  the  reason  for 

Is   that   the   real   history   of   the   1st 

is  very  different  from  what  the 

history  lesson  would  have  us  believe. 

were  specific  reasons  for  the  adop- 

the  1st  Amendment,  fully  available  in 

rfcords  for  anybody  who  cares  to  look  at 

This  has  a  lot  to  do  with  the  politics 

concerns  at  the  time  about  the  im- 

f  the  new  Constitution. 

was  a  great  deal  of  agitation  by  Pat- 

lenry  and  others  to  the  effect  that  this 

{  ovemment  would  swallow  up  the  rights 

states.  Henry,  Richard  Henry  Lee,  and 

therefore  said  there  needed  to  be  a 

if  Rights,  which  would  guarantee  the 

of  the  citizens  and  the  states.  In 

measure,  this  was  a  stratagem  to  pre- 

idoption  of  the  Constitution,  and  it  be- 

a  very  effective  weapon  in  the  ratiflca- 

truggle. 

who  was  promoting  adoption  of 
C|>n8titution,  had  originally  said  a  Bill  of 
was  unnecessary,  and  he  had  some 
irguments.  He  said  in  essence  that  this 
government  of  enumerated  powers.  It 
Authority  to  do  only  those  things  grant- 
it,  and  no  authority  to  do  the  things 
( ranted  to  it,  and  therefore  a  Bill  of 
would  not  be  needed. 

Henry  succeeded  in  generating  so 

opposition  that  Madison  changed  his 

and  said.  In  effect,  "All  right,  I'll 

your  point.  Let's  compromise  on  a 

whereby  we  go  ahead  and  ratify  the 

and  then  adopt  a  Bill  of  Rights 

as  the  new  Congress  convenes."  That 

Lis  campaign  pledge  when  he  ran  for 

in      Virginia.      When      Madison 
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switched  in  favor  of  a  Bill  of  Rights,  he  took 
away  the  principal  issue  against  him,  and 
got  elected  to  the  House  of  Representatives. 

There  he  presented  his  proposals  for  a  Bill 
of  Rights  in  fulfillment  of  his  campaign 
pledge.  It  is  very  interesting  to  go  back  and 
read  the  reasons  eriven  by  Madison  for  pre- 
senting the  Bill  of  Rights  and  his  interpreta- 
tion of  what  became  the  1st  Amendment. 

For  example,  he  was  challenged  by  Roger 
Sherman  and  others  about  the  very  argu- 
ment he  himself  had  made— that  this  was  a 
government  of  enumerated  powers,  so  why 
was  this  Bill  of  Rights  necessary?  Madison 
said:  "Whether  the  words  are  necessary  or 
not  [referring  to  what  became  the  1st 
Amendment]  he  did  not  mean  to  say,  but 
they  had  been  required  by  some  of  the  state 
conventions  who  seemed  to  entertain  an 
opinion  .  .  .  that .  .  .  (Congress  might]  make 
laws  of  such  a  nature  as  might  Infringe  the 
rights  of  conscience  and  establish  a  national 
religion."  And  therefore,  he  was  presenting 
them  for  the  consideration  of  the  Congress. 

He  added  that  "If  the  word  'national'  were 
introduced  it  would  point  the  amendment  di- 
rectly toward  the  object  it  was  Intended  to 
prevent,"  which  was  the  prospect  of  federal 
interference  with  the  religious  (and  other) 
practices  of  the  states. 

As  it  happened,  the  actual  language  of  the 
Amendment  voted  by  the  House  was  not  pro- 
posed by  Madison,  but  by  Fisher  Ames  of 
Massachusetts,  a  state  with  an  established 
church.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  lan- 
gruage  that  finally  emerged  from  Congress 
was  adopted  by  a  conference  committee,  in- 
cluding on  the  House  side  Roger  Sherman, 
and  Oliver  Ellsworth  from  the  Senate. 

The  Important  thing  about  Sherman  and 
Ellsworth  was  that  both  were  from  Connecti- 
cut, another  state  with  an  established 
church.  In  fact,  in  Connecticut  at  the  time  a 
law  existed  that  you  could  be  fined  50  shil- 
lings if  you  didn't  go  to  church  on  Sunday. 

Sherman  and  Ellsworth,  who  not  only  rep- 
resented Connecticut  but  were  believing  Cal- 
vinists,  would  hardly  have  gone  into  a  con- 
ference committee  and  voted  for  an  amend- 
ment nullifying  Connecticut  law  about  reli- 
gion. 

In  the  light  of  all  this,  the  language  of  the 
1st  Amendment  as  it  came  out  of  that  con- 
ference committee  should  be  fairly  clear: 
"Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an 
establishment  of  religion."  Now  what  does 
that  mean?  It  means  that  the  national  legis- 
lature shall  make  no  law  having  anything  to 
do  with,  concerning  the  subject  of,  respect- 
ing an,  establishment  of  religion.  That  is: 
Congress  cannot  pass  a  law  creating  a  na- 
tional established  religion;  and  Congress 
cannot  pass  a  law  interfering  with  the  estab- 
lished churches  or  other  religious  practices 
in  the  states. 

That  language,  which  had  been  debated 
through  the  late  summer  of  1789.  was  passed 
by  the  House  of  Representatives  on  Sept.  24. 
1789.  On  the  very  next  day  (this  must  be  con- 
sidered in  the  context  of  what  the  Supreme 
Court  now  says  this  language  means),  the 
very  same  House  of  Representatives  passed 
by  about  a  2-to-l  margin  a  resolution  calling 
for  a  national  day  of  prayer  and  thanksgiving. 
The  day  after  it  passed  the  1st  Amendment, 
here  is  the  language  the  House  adopted: 

"We  acknowledge  with  grateful  hearts  the 
many  signal  favors  of  Almighty  God.  espe- 
cially by  affording  them  an  opportunity 
peacefully  to  establish  a  constitutional  gov- 
ernment for  their  safety  and  happiness." 

They  therefore  called  upon  President 
Washington  to  issue  a  proclamation  des- 
ignating   a    national    day    of    prayer    and 


thanksgiving.  This  was  Washington's  re- 
sponse: 

"It  is  the  duty  of  all  nations  to  acknowl- 
edge the  providence  of  Almighty  God,  to 
obey  His  will,  to  be  grateful  for  His  benefits 
and  humbly  to  implore  His  protection  and 
favor.  .  .  .  That  great  and  glorious  Being 
who  is  the  beneficent  author  of  all  the  good 
that  was,  that  is,  or  that  ever  will  be,  that 
we  may  then  unite  in  rendering  unto  Him 
our  sincere  and  humble  thanks  for  His  kind 
care  and  protection  of  the  people.  .  ." 

Such  was  language  officially  adopted,  first 
by  the  Congress  and  then  in  a  proclamation 
by  George  Washington,  contemporaneous 
with  adoption  of  the  ist  Amendment. 

It  seems  to  be  reasonably  clear  that  two 
things  were  encompassed  by  the  1st  Amend- 
ment. The  first  was  to  protect  the  existing 
religious  practices  of  the  states,  including 
established  churches,  religious  requirements 
for  public  office,  and  so  forth,  from  federal 
Interference.  The  second  was  to  permit  even 
the  federal  government  to  give  general  sup- 
port to  religion,  which  continued  without 
stint  in  all  the  various  ways  described  a  cen- 
tury and  more  after  adoption  of  the  1st 
Amendment. 

Let  me  read  by  way  of  conclusion  the  sen- 
timents of  Thomas  Jefferson,  the  person 
most  cited  on  this  subject  next  to  Madison 
by  the  Court  and  by  the  liberal  historians 
(though  Jefferson  was  not  a  member  of  ei- 
ther the  Constitutional  Convention  or  the 
first  Congress).  Here  Is  what  Jefferson  said 
in  his  second  Inaugural  address: 

"In  matters  of  religion,  I  have  considered 
that  its  free  exercise  is  placed  by  the  Con- 
stitution independent  of  the  powers  of  the 
general  government.  I  have  therefore  under- 
taken on  no  occasion  to  prescribe  the  reli- 
gious exercises  suited  to  it.  But  have  left 
them  as  the  Constitution  found  them,  under 
the  direction  or  discipline  of  state  or  church 
authorities  acknowledged  by  the  several  reli- 
gious societies." 

Jefferson  also  wrote  a  few  years  later  to  a 
Presbyterian  clergyman  who  asked  why  he 
had  not  issued  thanksgiving  proclamations 
(of  the  early  Presidents,  Jefferson  was  the 
only  one  who  did  not).  Here  is  what  Jefferson 
answered: 

"I  consider  the  government  of  the  United 
States  as  interdicted  from  intermeddling 
with  religious  institutions,  their  doctrines, 
discipline,  or  exercises. 

"This  results  from  the  provision  that  no 
law  shall  be  made  respecting  the  establish- 
ment or  free  exercise  of  religion,  but  from 
that  also  which  reserves  to  the  states  the 
power  not  delegated  to  the  United  States. 
Certainly  no  power  to  prescribe  any  religious 
exercise  or  to  assume  authority  and  rt^ligious 
discipline  has  been  delegated  to  the  general 
government.  It  must  thus  rest  with  the 
states  as  far  as  it  can  be  in  any  human  au- 
thority." 

The  Inexorable  conclusion  is  that  there 
was  no  wall  of  se[>aration  between  religious 
affirmation  and  civil  government  in  the  sev- 
eral states,  nor  could  the  1st  Amendment 
conceivably  have  been  Intended  to  create 
one. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  question? 

Mr.  HELMS.  Yes. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  I  have  looked  at  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  fl-om  North 
Carolina,  and  I  want  to  compliment  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  for  his 
statement.  But  the  Senator's  sense-of- 
the-Senate  resolution  is  not  to  man- 
date prayer  in  school:  am  I  correct? 


Mr.  HELMS.  The  Senator  is  abso- 
lutely correct. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  The  Senator  is  not 
trying  to  mandate  prayer  in  school. 
The  Senator  is  trying  to  make  it  legal 
for  Individuals,  if  they  choose,  to  have 
a  prayer  in  school,  not  written  by  any 
State,  not  wiitten  by  the  school  board, 
not  mandated,  but  if  individuals  wish 
to  have  voluntary  prayer  in  school, 
nonscripted  or  mandated,  that  it  would 
be  allowed  for  that  to  happen. 

Mr.  HELMS.  This  is  the  first  step 
thereto.  The  Senator  is  absolutely  cor- 
rect, and  I  appreciate  his  asking  the 
question. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  I  appreciate  the  Sen- 
ator's remarks.  I  appreciate  the  Sen- 
ator's leadership  in  trying  to  restore 
voluntary  prayer  in  school.  And  I  think 
it  is  important  to  underline  the  word 
"voluntary."  I  think  that  was  our 
Founders'  intention,  and  I  compliment 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  for 
his  work. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator Arom  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
pliment again  my  colleague  from 
North  Carolina.  I  will  just  enter  this 
debate  very  briefly  and  leave.  I  happen 
to  be  one  of  the  people  who  sat  in  on 
the  Supreme  Court  case  of  Weisman 
versus  Lee  that  was  heard  last  Novem- 
ber. I  will  tell  you  that  I  was  bothered 
by  the  fact  that  that  case  even  went  to 
the  Supreme  Court.  I  was  bothered  by 
the  fact  that  a  rabbi  gave  a  prayer  at  a 
commencement  exercise  and  somebody 
took  it  all  the  way  to  the  Supreme 
Court  and  said,  "Well,  wait  a  minute, 
this  is  a  violation.  This  is  against  the 
Constitution.  You  shouldn't  be  able  to 
say  a  prayer  at  commencement  exer- 
cise. Isn't  this  coercing  individuals 
into  religion." 

And  I  think  that  is  totally  contradic- 
tory of  our  forefathers'  intention;  un- 
believable. I  looked  at  the  prayer  that 
Rabbi  Gutterman  had  given,  and  I  will 
enter  it  into  the  Record,  but  if  people 
are  offended  by  this  prayer— I  will  just 
read  it  very  quickly.  It  is  not  very 
long. 

Rabbi  Gutterman's  prayer  said: 

God  of  the  free,  hope  of  the  brave:  For  the 
legacy  of  America,  where  diversity  is  cele- 
brated and  the  rights  of  minorities  are  pro- 
tected, we  thank  you.  May  these  young  men 
and  women  grow  up  to  enrich  it. 

For  the  liberty  of  America,  we  thank  you. 
May  these  new  graduates  grow  up  to  guard 
it. 

For  the  political  process  of  America  in 
which  all  citizens  may  participate,  for  its 
court  system,  where  all  can  seek  justice,  we 
thank  you. 

May  those  we  honor  this  morning  always 
turn  to  It  in  trust. 

For  the  destiny  of  America,  we  thank  you. 
May  the  graduates  of  Nathan  Bishop  Middle 
School  so  live  that  they  might  help  to  share 
It. 

May  our  aspirations  for  our  country  and 
for  these  young  people,  who  are  our  hope  of 
the  future,  be  richly  fulfilled.  Amen. 


Mr.  President,  the  fact  that  this 
prayer  would  be  so  offensive  to  some- 
body that  they  would  take  it  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  and  say,  "We  want  to  pro- 
hibit this  type  of  prayer  being  pre- 
sented to  our  young  people,"  as  if  this 
would  injure  their  mind  or  their  health 
or  their  philosophy,  is  unbelievable  to 
me.  If  this  prayer  offends  somebody, 
then  evidently  they  think  that  no 
prayer  whatsoever  should  be  ever  men- 
tioned in  any  public  institution  any- 
where. I  might  mention  in  this  prayer 
God  is  mentioned  only  once,  and  that 
is  all,  "God  of  the  tree." 

If  that  is  so  offensive,  then  evidently 
we  better  take  "In  God  We  Trust"  off 
of  our  coins.  We  better  take  "In  God 
We  Trust"  off  the  Senate  wall,  because 
this  happens  to  be  a  public  institution. 

I  think  that  is  a  gross  misinterpreta- 
tion of  the  Constitution.  The  first 
amendment  of  the  Constitution  does 
not  say  we  are  going  to  have  separa- 
tion of  church  and  State.  That  is  not  in 
the  Constitution.  The  first  amendment 
says,  "Congress  shall  make  no  law  re- 
specting an  establishment  of  religion, 
or  prohibiting  the  tree  exercise  there- 
of." It  says  Congress  shall  not  do  it.  It 
did  not  say  the  Supreme  Court,  because 
article  I  says  the  Congress  shall  pass 
all  laws,  not  the  Supreme  Court.  They 
said  Congress  is  going  to  be  the  only 
body  that  would  pass  laws.  Congress 
shall  make  no  laws  prohibiting  the  free 
exercise  thereof.  Yet  we  have  people 
taking  to  the  Supreme  Court,  a  case, 
because  they  do  not  want  somebody  to 
say  at  a  graduation  ceremony:  God 
bless  these  children.  God  guide  these 
children.  This  is  a  ridiculous  misinter- 
pretation of  the  first  amendment. 

That  Supreme  Court  case,  the 
Weisman  case,  regarding  which  Sen- 
ator Helms  has  introduced  this  resolu- 
tion—I hope  that  the  Supreme  Court 
does  take  another  look  at  some  of  their 
previous  mistakes,  because  they, 
whether  it  be  the  Engel  case  or  wheth- 
er be  the  Lemon  case  or  the  Lemon 
test,  have  definitely  prohibited  the  firee 
exercise  of  religion. 

By  the  Weisman  case,  people  are  try- 
ing to  say  wait  a  minute,  we  do  not 
want  to  have  God  mentioned  in  our 
schools.  I  think  that  is  a  serious  mis- 
take. 

If  you  look  at  our  schools  today,  it  is 
somewhat  appalling  to  think  that  now 
we  see  in  the  largest  school  district — 
probably  in  the  world,  but  at  least  the 
largest  in  America— in  New  York  City, 
they  are  handing  out  condoms.  In 
many  areas  they  give  out  or  exchange 
needles  for  drug  use,  condoms  for  sex- 
ual affairs  and  so  on.  What  in  the  world 
is  going  on  in  our  schools? 

This  is  ridiculous.  Yet  at  the  same 
time  some  people  are  saying  wait  a 
minute,  we  do  not  want  to  allow  people 
to  say  prayer  in  school.  This  is  not  an 
amendment  that  says  we  are  going  to 
naandate  prayer  in  school.  This  is  an 
amendment  that  is  encouraging  vol- 
untary prayer  in  school. 


I  happen  to  be  the  youngest  Member 
in  this  body.  We  happened  to  have 
prayer  in  public  schools  when  I  was 
growing  up.  I  gruess  that  happened  for 
almost  everybody  that  went  to  public 
schools  when  they  were  growing  up 
throughout  this  country.  Again,  I  do 
not  want  to  have  any  governmental  en- 
tity writing  prayers.  I  do  not  want  any 
governmental  entity  mandating  pray- 
ers. But  I,  likewise,  do  not  want  the 
Government  to  prohibit  the  fi'ee  exer- 
cise of  religion. 

The  Constitution  says  Congress  shall 
pass  no  law  prohibiting  the  tree  exer- 
cise of  religion.  I  hope  the  Supreme 
Court  will  interpret  the  first  amend- 
ment as  it  is  written. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  we  ought  to  go  back  to  what  is 
before  us.  Nobody  has  actually  talked 
about  what  the  amendment  provides. 
The  amendment  provides: 

It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  when  the 
Supreme  Court  considers  the  case  of  Weisman 
v.  Lee  *  *  *  it  should  use  that  opportunity  to 
reverse  the  Supreme  Court's  earlier  holdings 
in  the  Engel  v.  Vitale  *  •  *  and  the  Abington 
School  District  v.  Schempp  *  *  *  cases  so  that 
voluntary  prayer.  Bible  reading,  or  religious 
meetings  will  be  permitted  in  public  schools 
or  public  buildings  to  the  extent  that  stu- 
dent participation  in  such  activities  is  not 
required  by  school  authorities. 

That  is  what  the  amendment  is. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  prepared  to 
speak  at  some  further  length.  It  is  my 
understanding  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri may  want  to  be  recognized  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  an  agreement 
on  a  time  limit? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield,  I  understand  Senator  Helms  has 
agreed  to  a  2-hour  time  limit.  I  was 
going  to  make  that  request,  if  we  could 
establish  that  in  terms  of  the  conven- 
ience of  the  Members  of  the  Senate.  I 
would  like  to  be  able  to  do  that,  if  it  is 
agreeable  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  be  recognized 
for  the  purpose  indicated  and  imme- 
diately thereafter  the  Senator  flrom 
Ohio  be  recognized. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  Senator 
f^om  Massachusetts  is  recognized. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  there  be  a  time 
limitation  on  the  pending  Helms 
amendment.  No.  1478,  of  2  hours  equal- 
ly divided  in  the  usual  form;  that  at 
the  conclusion  or  3rieldlng  back  of  the 
time  the  Senate,  without  intervening 
action  or  debate,  vote  on  the  Helms 
amendment;  that  immediately  upon 
the  disposition  of  the  Helms  amend- 
ment the  Senate,  without  any  inter- 
vening action  or  debate,  vote  on  Sen- 
ator Pressler's  amendment,  as 
amended,  if  amended. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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The  establishment  clause  is  rooted  In 
the  Founding  Fathers'  memory  of  the 
persecution  and  social  dlvlsiveness 
that  prevailed  in  European  countries 
that  had  established  govemmentally 
ordained  and  supported  churches. 

We  separate  church  from  State  to  en- 
sure that  the  religious  beliefs  of  our 
citizens  are  dictated  solely  by  their 
consciences,  and  not  by  their  Govern- 
ment. 

Justice  Black,  in  his  majority  opin- 
ion in  Engel  v.  Vitale  370  U.S.  421  (1962), 
noted  that  the  "first  and  most  imme- 
diate purpose  of  [the  establishment 
clause]  rested  on  the  belief  that  a 
union  of  Government  and  religion 
tends  to  destroy  government  and  to  de- 
grade religion."  Writing  for  an  8-1 
Court  majority,  he  went  on  to  say  that: 

The  history  of  govemmentally  established 
religion,  both  in  England  and  in  this  coun- 
try, showed  that  whenever  government  had 
allied  Itself  with  one  particular  form  of  reli- 
gion, the  inevitable  result  had  been  that  it 
had  incurred  the  hatred,  disrespect  and  even 
contempt  of  those  who  held  contrary  beliefs. 
That  same  history  showed  that  many  people 
had  lost  their  respect  for  any  religion  that 
had  relied  upon  the  support  of  government  to 
spread  its  faith.  The  establishment  clause 
thus  stands  as  an  expression  of  principle  on 
the  part  of  the  founders  *  *  *  that  religion  is 
too  personal,  too  sacred,  too  holy,  to  permit 
its  "unhallowed  perversion"  by  a  civil  mag- 
istrate. 

There  is  no  secret  about  it.  This 
amendment  is  a  slap  in  the  face  to  reli- 
gious minorities.  Imagine  how  a  mem- 
ber of  a  religious  minority  would  feel  if 
he  or  she  were  forced  to  recite  an  offi- 
cial school  prayer  that  was  at  odds 
with  his  or  her  beliefs?  That  is  not 
what  this  country  stands  for,  but  that 
is  what  this  amendment  stands  for. 

Mr.  President,  the  Supreme  Court 
has  never  forbidden  students  from  en- 
gaging in  quiet,  personal,  voluntary 
prayer.  But  if  students  are  forced  to  re- 
cite prayers  against  their  beliefs,  or 
forced  to  stand  in  silence  while  their 
classmates  recite  a  prayer  at  odds  with 
their  beliefs,  we  would  harm  individual 
freedom  and  we  would  take  a  step  to- 
ward establishing  an  official  religion. 

The  Supreme  Court  in  Engel  versus 
Vitale  made  a  simple  but  timeless 
statement  about  the  importance  of  sep- 
arating church  from  State.  The  Court 
stated: 

When  the  power,  prestige,  and  financial 
support  of  Government  is  placed  behind  a 
particular  religious  belief,  the  indirect  coer- 
cive pressure  upon  religious  minorities  to 
conform  to  the  prevailing  officially  approved 
religion  is  plain. 

Religion,  religion,  yours,  mine,  ev- 
eryone else's  in  the  Senate,  everyone 
else's  in  this  country,  is  a  matter  of  in- 
dividual conscience  and  not  Govern- 
ment edict.  Let  us  keep  it  that  way. 
Let  us  stand  up  in  favor  of  freedom  of 
conscience  and  freedom  of  religion.  Let 
us  defeat  this  amendment.  It  serves  no 
useful  purpose.  It  could  be  most  hurt- 
ful. 

Mr.  DANFORTH  addressed  the  Chair. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield  7  minutes  to 
the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  is  allocated  7  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  address  my  remarks  to 
conservative  Members  of  the  Senate, 
members  of  my  own  party  in  particu- 
lar, who  have  frequently  stated  their 
concern  about  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  and  about  judges 
who  tend  to  obscure  the  difference  be- 
tween the  legislative  branch  of  Govern- 
ment and  the  judicial  branch  of  Gov- 
ernment. 

Conservatives  have  very  often  said 
that  the  role  of  a  judge  is  not  to  legis- 
late from  the  bench;  the  rok  of  a  judge 
is  to  decide  the  law.  The  role  of  the 
judge  is  to  take  the  text  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  Statet,  to  take 
the  text  of  a  statute,  to  decide  what 
the  Constitution  or  what  the  etatute 
says  and  to  apply  precedent.  The  role 
of  a  judge,  conservatives  say,  is  not  to 
pursue  some  political  agenda,  not  to 
pursue  some  philosophical  agenda,  not 
to  pursue  some  religious  a.genda,  but  to 
apply  the  law.  That  is  the  role  of  a 
judge. 

That  was  my  understanding  of  what 
the  Reagan  administration  and  the 
Bush  administration  has  meant  when 
they  sent  nominees  to  the  Senate  for 
confirmation:  We  do  not  want  legisla- 
tors. We  want  judges.  We  do  not  want 
people  on  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  who  are  going  to  be 
waiting  for  the  phone  to  rind  to  find 
out  what  is  the  latest  political  mes- 
sage. 

President  Bush  said  that  he  never 
asked  Justice  Thomas  to  prejudge  a 
case.  I  am  sure  that  that  is  correct. 
The  judiciary  ha.s  to  be  independent. 
That  is  what  judicial  restraint  means. 

Those  who  are  not  elected  have  a  dif- 
ferent role  from  those  who  are  elected. 
And  yet  what  we  are  about  to  vote  on 
is  an  amendment  which  says  it  is  the 
sense-of-the-Senate  that  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  should  decide  a  case  in  a 
certain  way.  We  say  we,  in  the  Senate, 
what  to  take  it  upon  ourselves  to  send 
a  political  message  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  hoping  that 
the  Supreme  Court  is  going  to  decide 
the  case  on  the  basis  of  what  we  pon- 
tificate from  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

That  is  not  conservatism.  That  is  not 
the  concept  of  judicial  restraint.  That 
is  a  weird  blending  of  the  legislative 
and  the  judicial  branches  of  Govern- 
ment. 

We  are  saying  that  the  Supreme 
Court  should  decide  a  particular  case, 
the  case  of  Weisman  versus  Lee,  in  a 
particular  manner.  How  many  of  the 
100  Members  of  the  Senate  have  read 
the  case  of  Weisman  versus  Lee?  How 
many  of  us  have  read  the  briefs?  How 
many  of  us  were  there  to  listen  to  the 
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argument?  This  case  has  been  argued 
before  the  Supreme  Court,  and  we  on 
the  basis  of  no  knowledge  of  the  facts 
or  the  law  that  was  before  the  Court 
say  here  Is  our  political  message, 
please  hear  this  political  message.  Su- 
preme Court.  This  is  meddling  on  the 
part  of  the  Congress,  meddling  in  the 
role  of  the  judiciary,  a  breaking  down 
of  the  separation  of  powers.  It  is  ex- 
actly the  opposite  of  what 
conservativism  should  mean  with  re- 
spect to  the  role  of  the  judiciary. 

Mr.  President,  we  would  say,  if  we 
adopted  this  amendment,  we  believe 
the  Supreme  Court  should  reverse  two 
cases  that  were  decided  in  the  early 
1960's.  Imagine  that— two  cases  that 
are  almost  30  years  old.  and  we  say 
without  benefit  of  having  read  the 
cases  we  think  the  Supreme  Court 
should  overrule  those  cases. 

I  might  say,  Mr.  President,  both  of 
the  cases  we  would  vote  on  that  the 
Supreme  Court  should  overrule  con- 
cerned required  prayer — not  voluntary 
prayer,  required  school  prayer.  That  is 
what  the  cases  held,  and  we  say  over- 
rule that.  But  we  are  only  talking 
about  voluntary  prayer. 

In  the  case  of  Engel  versus  Vitale, 
the  prayer  was  written  by  the  board  of 
education,  and  we  are  saying  that  the 
Supreme  Court  should  overrule  a  case 
which  say  that  a  prayer  written  by  the 
board  of  education  was  required  to  be 
read  in  the  school.  That  does  not  sound 
like  voluntary  prayer  to  me.  It  sounds 
like  official  prayer. 

Finally,  Mr.  President.  I  would  only 
say  this:  From  the  standpoint  of  many 
religious  people,  the  idea  of  school 
prayer,  public  school  prayer,  is  a  very 
questionable  idea  and  one  that  should 
be  resisted.  The  reason  is  this:  Prayer 
in  a  public  setting  is  going  to  be  one  of 
two  forms.  It  is  either  going  to  be  pray- 
er with  real  content,  in  which  case  it  is 
likely  to  be  very  divisive — for  example, 
if  you  took  a  prayer  out  of  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer,  the  Episcopal 
Church's  prayer  book,  and  tried  to  find 
something  that  was  suitable  in  a  gen- 
eral setting,  in  a  nondenominational 
setting,  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  do. 
So  you  either  have  a  prayer  that  would 
be  divisive  because  it  would  have  real 
content  from  the  standpoint  of  a  par- 
ticular denomination  or,  on  the  other 
hand  and  more  likely,  it  would  be  a 
prayer  that  was  so  bland,  so  innocuous, 
such  thin  rule,  that  it  would  be  offen- 
sive so  far  as  it  purported  to  be  prayer 
but  actually  stood  for  nothing  at  all. 

For  those  reasons,  Mr.  President,  I 
hope  we  defeat  this  amendment. 

Mr.  CHAFEE  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator trom  Rhode  Island  has  5  minutes. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
a  pretty  full  menu  before  this  Congress 
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and  especially  before  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  as  we  look  down  the 
road.  We  have  to  make  up  our  mind 
what  to  do  about  reforming  health 
care,  we  have  to  make  up  our  mind, 
and  it  is  going  to  take  a  lot  of  careful 
attention,  on  what  we  can  do  to  im- 
prove the  economy  of  this  Nation.  We 
have  scores,  hundreds,  millions  of 
Americans  unemployed  that  we  want 
to  do  something  about.  Is  it  going  to  be 
through  tax  cuts  or  is  it  going  to  be 
through  public  expenditures?  How  are 
we  going  to  do  it?  And  we  have  to  ex- 
amine our  defense  budget  carefully  to 
decide  how  to  proceed. 

That  is  enough  to  keep  any  Senate  of 
the  United  States  busy.  But  it  is  sug- 
gested that  now  we  start  ofl'ering  some 
free  advice  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  and  this  offers  great 
possibilities.  They  have  some  big  cases 
coming  up  that  we  can  devote  our  at- 
tention to. 

For  example,  they  have  cases  coming 
up  on  what  is  known  as  taking.  In 
other  words,  when  is  an  action  by  the 
Federal  Government,  whether  it  is 
some  form  of  environmental  restric- 
tion, whether  it  is  a  case  involving  zon- 
ing, a  "taking"  under  the  Constitu- 
tion? When  do  we  have  to  reimburse 
the  individual  or  the  entity  that  is  af- 
fected? 

That  is  something  the  Supreme 
Court  is  taking  up.  They  have  several 
cases  on  that.  I  suppose  that  with  100 
Senators,  we  could  find  a  good  number 
in  this  body  who  would  choose  to  de- 
vote several  days  on  advising  the  Su- 
preme Court  on  how  to  proceed. 

And  what  about  the  cases  that  deal 
with  Roe  versus  Wade?  We  ought  to  be 
able  to  devote  a  couple  of  weeks  to 
that  in  the  U.S.  Senate,  give  them  our 
views.  And  that,  of  course,  would  be  be- 
fore they  argued  it.  This  case  even  goes 
further  and  is  even,  in  my  judgment, 
more  ridiculous.  We  are  saying  to  the 
Supreme  Court  that  has  heard  argu- 
ments already  In  a  case,  well,  you 
heard  the  arg\iments,  we  have  not 
heard  them,  two  of  our  Senators  went 
over  and  heard  them,  we  do  not  know 
what  they  are,  but  we  are  going  to  tell 
you  how  to  decide  this  case. 

I  might  say,  Mr.  President,  I  have 
more  than  a  personal  interest  in  this. 
This  is  a  case  that  arose  in  Nathan 
Bishop  Middle  School  in  Providence, 
RI. 

Mr.  President.  I  might  say  I  attended 
Nathan  Bishop  Middle  School.  I  went 
there.  I  know  something  about  the 
school.  But  to  say  I  am  an  expert  in 
this  case,  of  course,  is  ridiculous. 

If  there  is  any  area  that  could  be 
more  complicated  and  more  intricate, 
with  more  controversy,  it  is  the  area  of 
the  question  of  when  prayer  is  correct 
In  a  public  school.  We  get  into  the 
question  of  the  school  ceremony,  it  In- 
volves children,  it  Involves  the  mean- 
ing of  the  understanding  of  the  terms 
coercion,  involuntary  patrticipation. 


Let  me  just  give  one  of  the  argu- 
ments In  this  case.  This  was  a  gradua- 
tion. This  was  not  a  class.  This  was  a 
graduation.  Then  the  question  comes 
up,  is  it  voluntary?  In  other  words,  the 
people  came  to  the  graduation;  they 
did  not  have  to  come.  You  have  to  at- 
tend school.  So  that  is  quite  different 
from  when  there  is  a  prayer  in  a  class. 

Indeed,  I  suppose  where  you  teach  a 
pupil  in  a  class,  whether  it  is  manda- 
tory prayer  or  not.  that  pupil  really 
does  not  have  the  voluntary  capability 
of  getting  up  and  leaving.  Somebody  in 
the  fourth  grade  is  not  expected  to 
walk  out  of  a  class.  Here  the  argu- 
ments involve  if  the  participants  did 
not  like  the  prayer,  they  could  get  up 
and  leave. 

So  these  are  the  kind  of  intricate  ele- 
ments that  were  involved  in  this  par- 
ticular case.  And  here  we  are  in  the 
U.S.  Senate  with  a  menu  that  is  chock- 
full,  that  is  going  to  take  us  right  up  to 
October  when  we  quit,  we  have  sud- 
denly decided  that  we  are  going  to  em- 
bark on  advising  the  Supreme  Court 
how  to  decide  cases. 

I  just  do  not  think  it  makes  any 
sense  at  all.  The  distinguished  Senator 
from  Missouri  has  talked  about  how 
conservatives  believe  in  judicial  re- 
straint. They  do  not  believe  that  the 
Supreme  Court  or  a  court  should  be  an 
area  for  activism,  and  yet  they  are  sug- 
gesting in  this  particular  case,  that 
after  hearing  the  sober  and  distin- 
guished words  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  they 
mean  to  reverse  cause  or  direct  their 
cause  in  a  certain  way. 

I  think  it  is  unhealthy  for  the  futiire 
of  our  country.  I  do  not  think  it  is  the 
way  the  U.S.  Senate  should  be  spending 
its  time.  I  certainly  hope  that  the 
amendment  will  be  defeated. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  does  Senator  Helms  have? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  He  has  a 
full  60  minutes  renmlning. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  How  much  do  I  have? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Forty 
and  a  half  minutes  are  still  allocated 
to  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  every- 
body remembers  the  first  part  of  the 
1980's  and  how  volatile  the  school  pray- 
er issue  was.  We  debated  it  endlessly. 
People  were  frightened  of  their  next 
election  because  they  thought  they 
were  going  to  be  misunderstood.  I  was 
no  exception. 

The  only  thing  I  did  was  to  go  home 
and  tell  my  people  that  I  had  a  great 
reverence  for  the  Constitution  and  I 
thought  we  should  tinker  with  it  spar- 
ingly and  cautiously  and  I  voted 
against  the  school  prayer  constitu- 
tional amendment  submitted  by  the 
President. 

Everybody  knows  that  was  a  very  un- 
popular vote  in  almost  every  State.  I 
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opposi  d  it  not  because  that  constitu- 
tional amendment  would  have  tinkered 
with  I  he  most  precious  right  we  have 
eruara:  iteed  by  the  Constitution:  name- 
ly, rel  igious  freedom.  I  voted  against  it 
becaui  e  it  clearly  would  not  have  pro- 
vided voluntary  prayer  in  school, 
whichjnobody  objects  to.  It  would  have 
the  school  boards  of  this  Na- 
tell  our  children  when  and  what 
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I  must  say,  when  I  ran  for  re- 
in 1986,  I  said  in  every  commu- 
n   my   State   what   I   just   got 
saying,  and  I  promise  you  I  did 
one   single   person   disagree 
he  proposition  that  we  do  not 
nandatory,  prescribed  prayers  in 
sc!  lools  of  this  Nation. 

so  I  joined  my  good  friend.  Sen- 
^ATFIELD,  flrom  Oregon  in  crafting 
equal  access  law.  I  spoke 
in  favor  of  it  because  it  did, 
provide  for  voluntary  prayer  in 
cohntry.  In  all  of  the  schools  where 
children    actually    wanted    devo- 
Bible  study,  theological  discus- 
prayer  groups,  the  equal  access 
protected  those  activities  as  long 
were  not  teacher-led  or  preach- 
It  has  worked  extremely  well. 
I   can't   tell   you   exactly 
]  ercentage,  I  can  tell  you  most  of 
s<  hools  in  our  State  have  Bible 
jTOups  and  they  meet  in  accord- 
\  rith  that  act  that  we  passed  in 
in  1984  by  a  vote  of  88  to  11. 
1  ote  says  that  this  body  believes 
untary    prayer    when    children 
.  and  they  should  be  given  equal 
to  the  facilities  of  their  school 
if  the   school   district  allows 
roups  to  use  district  facilities, 
many,    many    school    districts 
the  country  are  providing  ex- 
what   the   Senator  from   North 
said    he    wanted:    Voluntary 
in  school, 
w^t  to  the  Supreme  Court.  Mr. 
It  was  the  first  time  I  ever 
m  argument  before  the  Supreme 
in  my  life.  Because  I  was  so  in- 
in  the  equal  access  issue,   I 
to  hear  the  oral  arguments  be- 
Court.  I  went  over  there,  and  I 
through  it.  It  was  one  of  the  most 
engaging,  edifying  experl- 
ever  had.   As  you  know,   the 
iroted  8  to  1  to  uphold  the  con- 
of  that  law  in  a  very 
opinion  giving  the  chil- 
this  country  the  right  to  pray 
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want  to  cop  out  on  this,  you 

for  it.  It  is  a  sense-of-the-Sen- 

It  has  no  impact,   no 

it   is   not   enforceable.    But 

;  ou  do  that,  you  should  bear  in 

you  are  also  interfering  in  a 

rtth  a  third  branch  of  Govern- 

Vhen  Madison  and  all  the  others 

three  branches  of  Government 

d  not  intend  for  the  Congress  to 

Supreme  Court  how  to  rule. 

what  the  Court  is  there  for,  to 


be  an  independent  monitor  on  the  laws 
of  this  Nation  and  the  interpretation  of 
our  Constitution. 

This  amendment  is  not  about  a  single 
issue,  not  just  religion,  but  the  Con- 
stitution itself,  for  which  I  have  a 
strong  feeling. 

So  I  can  only  conclude.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  since  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  got  his  way  in  1984 
when  this  body  adopted  a  law  that  pro- 
vided for  voluntary  prayer,  the  fact 
that  he  comes  back  to  this  body  7  years 
later  saying  I  want  this  decision  re- 
versed, that  decision  reversed.  I  can 
only  conclude  that  he  is  not  happy 
with  voluntary  prayer  in  school.  What 
he  wants  is  mandatory  prayer  in 
school.  And  even  though  this  is  an  un- 
enforceable sense-of-the-Senate  resolu- 
tion, I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  no. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  remains? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Thirty- 
five  minutes. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  President.  I  know  of  at  least  one 
other  Senator  who  wishes  to  speak  on 
this  measure.  I  hope  that  perhaps  those 
who  are  supporting  the  amendment 
might  make  some  comment  on  it. 

I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

It  would  tell  the  Supreme  Court  to 
use  the  Weisman  case,  which  was  al- 
ready argued  on  November  6  of  last 
year,  as  a  vehicle  to  overrule  two-dec- 
ades-old Supreme  Court  decisions  that 
bar  public  schools  from  engaging  in  or- 
ganized prayer  in  the  classroom. 

The  Weisman  case  does  not  present 
this  issue  to  the  Supreme  Court.  It 
raises  only  the  question  of  the  con- 
stitutionality of  opening  a  public 
school  graduation  ceremony  with  a 
prayer.  It  does  not  address  prayer  in 
the  classroom;  and  no  party  asked  the 
Supreme  Court  to  reconsider  the  school 
prayer  decisions— Engle  versus  Vitale 
and  Abington  versus  Schemp — indeed, 
the  Solicitor  General  explicitly  told 
the  Court  the  United  States  was  not 
seeking  their  reconsideration. 

So  if  the  Senate  were  to  adopt  this 
amendment,  it  would  be  urging  the  Su- 
preme Court  to  engage  in  the  kind  of 
judicial  activism  that  Members  of  the 
Senate  so  often  criticize. 

And  let  us  be  clear  on  what  this 
amendment  does. 

It  urges  the  Court  to  reverse  Engel 
versus  Vitale,  in  which  the  Court 
struck  down  a  mandatory  official 
school  prayer,  which  the  State  required 
to  be  read  in  the  classroom.  The  Helms 
amendment  urges  that  the  Court 
should  reverse  its  holding  in  Engel— 
which  would  mean  that  States  would 
be  free  to  write  official  prayers  and  re- 
quire them  to  be  read  in  the  classroom. 

The  Helms  amendment  would  also 
urge  the  Court  to  reverse  Abington  ver- 
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sus  Schemp,  which  prohibits  local 
school  districts  from  conducting  pray- 
ers in  the  classroom  as  part  of  the 
school  day.  Reversing  Schemp  means 
that  school  districts  could  require 
prayer  in  the  classroom. 

Officially  mandated  school  prayer  de- 
means religion  and  sends  a  message  to 
religious  minorities  that  they  are  out- 
siders—not part  of  the  American  fam- 
ily. 

It  is  ironic  that  so-called  conserv- 
atives who  oppose  Government  regula- 
tions actually  want  Government  to  en- 
gage in  religion. 

Nothing  in  the  law  today  prohibits  a 
student  from  praying  quietly  to  him- 
self or  herself  at  any  time  during  the 
school  day.  and  no  doubt  many  stu- 
dents do.  particularly  at  graduation 
time. 

As  has  been  pointed  out  by  the  Sen- 
ator fi-om  Arkansas,  the  Federal  law, 
the  Equal  Access  Act,  protects  the 
rights  of  religious  groups  to  equal  ac- 
cess to  meeting  rooms  in  public  schools 
for  voluntary  prayer. 

So  the  Helms  amendment  is  unwise, 
unnecessary,  and  an  inappropriate  at- 
tempt to  cause  the  Senate  to  Interfere 
with  the  resolution  of  a  case  now  under 
consideration  by  the  Supreme  Court.  I 
hope  it  will  be  rejected. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum,  and  ask  that  the  time  be 
evenly  counted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  the 
floor  manager  of  the  bill.  I  thank  the 
Chair. 

Mr.  President,  this  Senator  for  a  long 
time  has  felt^and  personally  feels— 
that  we  should  be  a  little  more  lenient 
than  we  have  been  in  the  past  with  the 
Court  decisions  with  regard  to  vol- 
untary prayers  in  school.  I  have  voted 
on  numerous  occasions  for  such  meas- 
ures in  the  U.S.  Senate. 

I  have  been  listening  to  the  debate, 
however,  and  I  hope  that  the  sense-of- 
the-Senate  resolution  that  is  proposed 
is  overwhelmingly  defeated  on  the 
floor  of  the  U.S.  Senate.  It  goes  back  to 
what  several  Senators  have  spoken  on; 
that  is,  the  separation  of  powers,  which 
is  very  fundamental  to  our  form  of  gov- 
ernment. 

To  be  passing  sense-of-the-Senate 
resolutions,  which  could  rightly  be  in- 
terpreted as  trying  to  dictate  indi- 
rectly to  the  Supreme  Court,  is  ftm- 
damentally  wrong.  The  more  conserv- 
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ative  a  person  is  In  their  political 
views  should  automatically  dictate 
that  they  follow  the  basic  dictates  of 
the  separation  of  power  ordained  no 
other  place  in  the  Constitution. 

So  I  think  that  these  types  of  mis- 
chievous amendments  and  sense-of-the- 
Senate  resolutions  we  are  very  likely 
to  be  plagued  with  in  this  election 
year. 

You  make  a  point  here,  make  a  point 
there,  to  pick  up  a  vote  here,  or  pick 
up  a  vote  there  without  recognizing 
what  the  actions  might  do  to  the  basic 
form  of  our  Government. 

I  hope,  Mr.  President,  that  this  body 
will  overwhelmingly  vote  down  this 
amendment,  and  maybe,  just  maybe 
begrin  to  set  a  precedent  or  send  a  sig- 
nal that  the  majority  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  are  not  going  to  tolerate  time 
and  time  again  the  use  of  this  body  for 
other  than  what  it  was  intended;  that 
is.  to  pass  laws  as  we  see  fit  by  major- 
ity vote,  and  then  allow  the  courts — 
the  third  branch  of  Government— to 
make  a  determination,  as  is  their  re- 
sponsibility and  not  ours,  as  to  what  is 
proper  under  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  President,  when  I  heard  this  de- 
bate and  when  I  recognize  and  realize 
that  we  have  so  many  very,  very  chal- 
lenging things  to  deal  with,  I  think  it 
does  not  bode  well  for  this  body  if  we 
start  out  taking  the  amount  of  time 
that  we  have  on  this  totally  meaning- 
less sense-of-the-Senate  resolution  that 
will  not  resolve  or  dissolve  anything 
except  allow  the  exchange  of  rhetoric 
on  this  body  that  from  time  to  time 
has  been  designated  as  the  most  delib- 
erative debating  society  in  America. 

What  I  am  saying  is  I  hope  that  in 
these  very,  very  trying  and  difficult 
times  when  there  are  many  important 
vital  matters  before  us  in  all  areas  that 
we  can  defeat  this  sense-to-the-Senate 
resolution  by  an  overwhelming  vote  re- 
gardless of  our  individual  feelings  on 
the  issue  that  is  being  raised.  This  is 
not  the  time.  This  is  not  the  place. 
This  would  not  be.  in  my  opinion,  the 
proper  action.  A  big  vote  to  vote  down 
this  amendment,  rather  than  voting 
along  philosophical  lines,  would  send  a 
signal  I  believe  that  would  stand  us 
even  better  as  we  march  on  down  the 
road  in  1992  to  very  important,  and  I 
hope  deliberative,  decisions  that  we  as 
Members  of  the  Senate  are  going  to 
face. 

I  thank  my  friend  for  yielding  the 
time.  I  yield  the  floor  and  yield  back 
any  time  remaining. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
such  time  as  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont may  desire. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
ROCKEFELLER).  The  Senator  firom  Ver- 
mont is  recognized. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
to  oppose  the  Helms  amendment.  I 
have  listened  to  the  debate  and.  in  par- 


ticular, my  good  friend  from  Missouri, 
and  he  made  so  many  good  points  that 
I  am  not  going  to  reiterate  them. 

But  I  think  it  is  important  that  we 
know  what  this  amendment  may  or 
may  not  be  doing.  It  may  be  doing  a 
lot.  It  may  be  doing  nothing.  But  I  can- 
not believe  that  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  would  propose  some- 
thing here  that  was  not  meant  to  do 
much  of  anything.  That  is  why  I  would 
not  be  misled  by  the  reading  of  the 
amendment,  which  makes  it  appear 
that  many — as  would  be  true — of  the 
items,  if  interpreted  according  to  that 
language,  really  are  allowed  anyway. 
That  is,  access  to  schools  or  meetings, 
et  cetera. 

But,  as  Senator  Danforth  pointed 
out,  the  holdings  of  those  cases  that 
are  going  to  be  reversed,  do  much 
more.  For  those  who  are  specific,  offi- 
cial prayers;  meaning  if  they  are  over- 
ruled, as  this  would  request,  that  would 
really  take  a  whole  new  view  of  this 
amendment,  because  it  would  then  put 
us  in  a  position  where  official  prayers 
by  school  boards  would  be  allowed. 

Well,  let  me  talk  la  little  bit  about 
my  good  State  of  Vermont,  and  why 
this  is  of  particular  interest  to  us.  Ver- 
mont was  an  early  State.  The  people 
that  settled  in  Vermont,  however,  es- 
caped from  those  people  that  were  in 
Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island  and 
other  places,  because  they  felt  that 
they  were  being  persecuted  with  reli- 
gious situations.  You  have  to  remem- 
ber that  the  people  in  Connecticut  and 
Rhode  Island  had  escaped,  thinking 
that  the  tyrannies  of  Europe,  the  King 
of  England,  et  cetera,  prevented  them 
from  freedom  of  religion. 

Keeping  that  in  mind,  and  recogniz- 
ing that  at  that  time,  also,  these  two 
gentleman,  Joseph  Smith,  and  the 
other.  Brigham  Young,  felt  they  had  to 
leave  Vermont  to  go  to  a  freer  place,  to 
Utah,  to  form  the  Mormon  religion. 
Thus,  in  my  State,  the  concept  of  en- 
suring that  there  is  flreedom  of  religion 
and  no  persecution  is  a  very,  very  im- 
portant issue.  I  want  to  bring  that  out 
so  you  will  know  a  little  bit  more  of 
what  I  am  talking  about. 

I  also  want  to  refer  to  the  discussion 
of  the  Senator  fi-om  Missouri  about 
conservatism.  I  will  not  reiterate  that. 
I  am  not  a  conservative;  I  am  a  mod- 
erate. I  point  out  that  eight  out  of  the 
nine  Supreme  Court  Justices  at  this 
time  are  conservatives.  To  me.  if  you 
are  a  conservative  here,  I  think  you 
might  wonder  if  it  would  not  be  insult- 
ing, if  not  backfire,  to  tell  eight  con- 
servatives what  you  believe  the  con- 
servative policy  ought  to  be  after  they 
were  sent  there.  I  think  this  might 
backfire. 

It  is  insulting  to  think  that  we  have 
the  right  now.  having  nominated  eight 
conservatives,  to  expect  that  now  we 
are  going  to  tell  you  what  to  do  now 
that  we  have  you. 

Also,  I  think  we  all  have  our  own  vi- 
sion of  facts  when  we  worry  about  free- 


dom of  prayer  and  the  ability  of  inrayer 
in  the  schools.  I  am  sure  that  certainly 
in  those  areas  where  religion  is  so  dom- 
inant, they  picture  the  schoolroom 
with  perhaps  30  Protestants,  and  1 
atheist,  and  somehow  that  child  in 
that  family  will  dictate  what  their 
young  people  can  and  cannot  do  in  the 
school. 

Suppose  you  reverse  that  Bitoation, 
as  it  can  well  happen  in  areas  of  this 
coimtry.  whether  it  be  in  areas  like 
San  Francisco.  CA,  where  you  may 
have  30  Buddhists  or  30  Hindus,  or  30 
other  religions  very  different  ftom  our 
Protestant  religion,  which  I  happen  to 
have,  and  to  say  that  your  child  is 
going  to  be  at  least  pressured,  or  what- 
ever, to  listen  to  a  religion  which  is 
very  alien  to  yours.  Would  you  have 
the  same  view  of  the  freedom-of-reli- 
gion  concept?  I  do  not  believe  you 
would. 

More  likely,  it  might  be  a  Jewish 
child  in  a  Protestant  area,  or  a  Protes- 
tant in  a  Jewish  area.  There  are  good, 
sound  reasons  to  keep  this  out  of  the 
schoolroom. 

I  think  that  the  reversal  of  these  de- 
cisions, in  particular,  would  really  do 
real  damage  to  what  is  imderstooid  to 
be  a  fundamental  constitutional  belief. 
I  hope  that  we  will  not  in  any  way 
meddle  with  it  today  and.  really,  set  a 
precedent  of  instructing  the  Court 
what  to  do. 

I  also  think  there  is  a  feeling  which 
a  lot  of  us  have — and  most  Members 
feel  the  same  way — that  not  enough 
people  axe  going  to  church.  Our  chil- 
dren are  just  not  getting  the  religious 
education.  But  is  that  the  responsibil- 
ity of  the  Government?  No,  it  is  not. 
That  is  the  responsibility  of  the  fami- 
lies. Maybe  we  have  not  done  as  good  a 
job  as  we  should  do.  But  we  cannot 
change  our  constitutional  beliefs  be- 
cause we,  as  parents,  have  failed. 

So  I  hope  that  we  will  keep  in  mind 
that  in  voting  on  this  amendment,  it 
really  is  doing  something  which  is  in- 
sulting to  the  Court  and  indicates  that 
we  are  going  to  start  dictating  to  the 
Court.  I  think  it  might  well  be  a  coun- 
terproductive effort  if  you  are  in  favor 
of  the  concepts. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  Members  to 
really  think  carefully  before  they  vote 
in  favor  of  this  amendment. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  Senator  Orom  New 
J©rsGV 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President.  I 
will  not  be  long.  I  could  not  let  this 
discussion  take  pl&ce  without  voicing 
my  opinion. 

I  was  sitting  in  the  chair  now  held  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  fi-om  West 
Virginia,  and  listening  to  the  debate. 

I  listened  to  the  proponents  of  this 
amendment  and,  frankly,  was  not  only 
dismayed,  I  was  amazed  by  what  I 
sensed  was  the  tenor  of  their  argu- 
ment. 
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President,  I  am  sure  that  all  Sen- 
agree  that  religion  has  a  signifi- 
ole  in  family  life  and  individual 
America  today.  But  I  also  feel- 
especially  coming  from  the  State  of 
Jersey — that  we  should  respect 
with  different  religious  beliefs. 
[Jersey  has  perhaps  the  largest 
number  of  different  ethnicities  of  any 
in  the  country,  over  100,  includ- 
s4veral  different  religions  such  as 
Judaism,  Christianity,  Russian 
n  Orthodoxy;  you  name  it. 
you  imagine  what  kind  of  a 
we  would  have  to  make  to 
no  one  was  uncomfortable? 
not  understand  why,  if  prayer  Is 
imjxjrtant  to  that  family— and  I  un- 
the  value  of  prayer — why  a 
can  not  gather  together  at 
breakfast  time  before  school,  and  pray 
togetl  er?  Why  does  it  have  to  be  in  the 
face  9{  others,  children,  as  well  as 
who  might  be  made  uncom- 
fortatie  by  having  to  listen  to  one  per- 
irayer  or  another? 

would  happen  if  religious  arti- 
ire  included  in  a  school  prayer? 
religions  require  a  hat  or  require 
wrapping  of  the  arm.  Should  every- 
made  to  stand  aside  if  that  re- 
practice    is    dominating    the 


e 


school  room? 


President,  one  of  the  things  that 

through  the  discussion  that 

place  was  an  intolerance,  or 

against  those  who  do  not  agree 

majority.  To  say  to  a  chila, 

do  not  have  to  participate;  all 

to  do  is  stand  in  the  comer 

dunce  when  29  out  of  30  kids  hold 

This  is  not  fair  to  a  child's 


Constitution  protects  the  rights 

individual.  That  is  what  it  is 

to  do,  protect  the  minority. 

who  is  unique,  the  one  who  is 

so  that  he  or  she  can  conduct 

or  herself  as  they  see  fit.  But 

not  what  the  proponents  want. 

1  rant  to  violate  their  rights,  their 

and  tell  people  to  surrender 

(  onstitutional  rights  in  the  inter- 

'oluntarism. 

'resident,  I  think  this  is  an  un- 
debate  that  is  taking  place 
floor  of  the  U.S.  Senate.  This 
hangs  in  the  precipice  of  a  de- 
standard   of  living,   9  million 
out  of  work  and  the  threats  of 
■nore  are  following.  This  becom- 
people   are   anxious   and 
They   do   not   know   what 
f  Jtures  hold.  The  Senate  is  trying 


to  proceed  to  invest  in  our  future,  but 
now  we  are  interrupted  to  discuss  tak- 
ing away  constitutional  rights.  That  is 
what  we  are  discussing,  not  extending 
rights,  but  taking  away  the  rights  of 
those  perhaps  atheists  who  are  entitled 
to  live  in  this  country  in  disbelief.  We 
disagree  with  them,  but  we  respect 
their  privileges.  That  is  the  greatness 
of  America.  But,  while  we  debate  edu- 
cation policy  we  have  to  stop  to  discuss 
something  that  is  divisive. 

Mr.  President,  the  last  thing  that  we 
need  at  this  moment  in  American  his- 
tory is  to  be  talking  about  things  that 
might  deprive  one  person  or  another  of 
their  rights. 

That  is  the  last  thing  that  ought  to 
be  taking  place,  and  the  very  nature  of 
this  sense-of-the-Senate  resolution  is 
to  divert  attention  away  from  some- 
thing that  is  meaningful  and  produc- 
tive, a  bill  that  provides  education 
funding  to  improve  schools  to  make 
this  country  competitive.  Let  us  deal 
with  our  economy.  Let  us  deal  with  our 
economic  crisis.  Let  us  deal  with  the 
fire  that  is  burning  across  America. 
But  no.  This  is  the  time  for  mischief. 
Since  they  have  the  floor,  they  have 
the  TV,  they  get  a  little  attention. 
This  is  not  the  time  to  stand  up  and 
say  everybody  has  to  pray  and  every- 
body has  to  listen  to  another  person's 
bible,  another  person's  prayers  which 
may  not  be  their  own.  And  they  want 
to  record  how  the  Senate  votes  and 
make  sure  that  those  who  disagree 
with  them  are  recorded  so  the  record 
reflects  back  home  that  they  are  either 
without  commitment,  without  value, 
without  family,  without  a  belief  in 
God.  Nothing  could  be  further  from  the 
truth. 

No,  Mr.  President.  This  resolution  is 
mischief  at  its  best,  and  I  hope  that  we 
will  overwhelntiingly  reject  it. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  hope  the  Senator  will 
withhold  that. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  withhold  It. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  yield  myself,  Mr. 
President,  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

First  of  all,  several  Senators  are  call- 
ing in  wanting  to  be  cosponsors.  Sen- 
ator Symms,  Senator  Craig,  and  Sen- 
ator Roth  for  the  time  being.  Others 
are  coming.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  they  be  added. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
know  what  amendment  the  Senators 
who  have  just  spoken  are  talking 
about.  They  certainly  are  not  talking 
about  the  pending  amendment.  I  have 
never  heard  so  many  inaccuracies  in 
describing  an  amendment  before  this 
body. 


In  a  moment,  I  am  going  to  read,  as 
the  clerk  has  already  done,  the  full 
text  of  the  amendment.  In  the  mean- 
time, I  am  going  to  have  placed  on  the 
desk  of  each  Senator,  a  reprint  from 
the  December  9,  1991.  issued  Time  mag- 
azine. The  reprint  includes  the  results 
of  a  poll  taken  on  religion  in  America 
by  Time  and  CNN.  It  was  a  telephone 
poll  of  500  American  adults  taken  on 
October  10  by  Yankelovich  Clancy  & 
Shulman.  The  sampling  error  is  plus  or 
minus  4.5  percent,  "not  sures"  omitted. 
The  first  question  asked  and  the  per- 
centage of  affirmative  answers  was  as 
follows: 

"In  American  schools,  which  of  these 
activities  should  be  allowed  on  school 
grounds?"  Voluntary  Bible  classes,  78 
percent  in  favor;  voluntary  Christian 
fellowship  groups.  78  percent  In  favor; 
prayers  before  athletic  games.  73  per- 
cent in  favor;  and  even  church  choir 
practice  received  an  affirmative  vote  of 
56  percent. 

Second  question:  "Do  you  favor  or 
oppose  allowing  children  to  say  prayers 
In  public  schools?"  Eighteen  percent 
opposed,  78  percent  in  favor. 

"Do  you  favor  allowing  children  to 
spend  a  moment  in  silent  meditation  in 
the  public  schools?"  Nine  percent  oi>- 
posed.  89  percent  in  favor. 

Next  question:  "In  American  life, 
how  much  religious  influence  is 
there?"  The  answers  were  "too  much. 
11  percent;  too  little.  55  percent;  right 
amount,  30  percent." 

Next  question:  "Is  religious  influence 
Increasing?" 

Twenty-seven  percent  said  yes.  Is  re- 
ligious Influence  decreasing?  Sixty-five 
percent  said  yes. 

Next  question:  "Do  you  favor  or  op- 
pose displaying  symbols  like  a  Nativity 
scene  or  a  menorah  on  government 
property?"  Twenty-six  percent  op- 
posed; 67  percent  in  favor. 

"Do  you  favor  or  oppose  removing 
reference  to  God  from  all  oaths  of  pub- 
lic office?  "Seventy-four  percent  op- 
posed; 20  percent  in  favor. 

And  the  last  question:  "Would  you 
vote  for  a  Presidential  candidate  who 
did  not  believe  in  God?"  Sixty-three 
percent  said  no;  29  percent  said  yes. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  following  my 
previous  remarks,  I  left  the  floor  and 
went  to  the  cloakroom.  I  did  that  so  as 
not  to  intimidate  or  otherwise  affect 
any  Senator  speaking  In  opposition  to 
my  amendment,  which  I,  of  course,  ex- 
pected. I  also  expected  the  very  Sen- 
ators to  oppose  it  would  be  the  ones 
who  did  in  fact  oppose  It. 

We  have  a  television  monitor  In  the 
cloakroom,  and  I  listened  attentively 
to  what  each  of  the  Senators  said,  and 
I  say,  with  all  respect,  that  I  found  my- 
self astonished  at  some  of  the  asser- 
tions. 

It  occurred  to  me  that  it  Is  small 
wonder  that  Congress  is  held  in  such 
low  esteem  by  the  American  people, 
where  we  rank  down  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  used  car  salesmen. 


We  have  just  heard  something  like  45 
minutes  of  arguments  against  an 
amendment  that  insofar  as  I  know  has 
not  been  offered. 

The  arguments  were  certainly  not 
made  against  my  amendment,  because 
I  suspect  the  Senators  have  not  even 
read  it.  Anybody  who  reads  the  text  of 
the  pending  Helms  amendment  will,  I 
believe,  tell  you  that  my  colleagues 
were  not  talking  about  the  amendment 
on  which  we  shall  soon  vote. 

It  may  be  voted  down,  and  that  will 
be  no  novelty  for  me.  Around  this 
place,  you  win  some  and  you  lose  some. 
But  I  feel  that  I  will  have  done  my 
duty  by  offering  the  amendment:  One. 
on  behalf  of  what  I  think  is  right,  what 
I  believe  in  my  heart  is  right;  and  two, 
on  behalf  of  what  I  believe  the  Amer- 
ican people  expect  the  Congress  to  do. 

But  let  me  read  the  amendment  in  its 
entirety  so  these  arguments  about 
mandating  prayer  can  be  put  to  rest — 
to  the  extent  that  is  possible. 

The  amendment  states: 

It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  when  the 
Supreme  Court  considers  the  case  of  Weisman 
V.  Lee  [908  F.2d  1090  (1st  Cir.  1990))  It  should 
use  that  opportunity  to  reverse  the  Supreme 
Court's  earlier  holding  in  the  Engel  v.  Vitale 
(370  U.S.  421  (1962))  and  the  Abington  School 
District  V.  Schempp  [374  U.S.  203  (1963)]  cases 
so  that  voluntary  prayer.  Bible  reading,  or 
religious  meetings  will  be  permitted  in  pub- 
lic schools  or  public  buildings  to  the  extent 
that  student  participation  in  such  activities 
is  not  required  by  school  authorities. 

We  heard  repeatedly — I  am  tempted 
to  use  the  word  "nonsense"  but  I  will 
not  use  it  because  I  do  not  want  to  in- 
sult Senators — that  the  Helms  amend- 
ment calls  for  mandatory  prayer. 
Three  Senators  made  that  outright 
declaration.  They  are  bound  to  know 
that  that  is  not  the  case. 

The  amendment  states  that  the 
Court  should  reverse  two  earlier  hold- 
ings so  as  to  permit  "voluntary  prayer 
*  *  *  to  the  extent  that  student  par- 
ticipation *  *  *  is  not  required  by 
school  authorities." 

Let  me  say  parenthetically  that  I 
know  the  members  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  many  of  them  personally.  It  Is 
absurd  to  suggest  that  they  will  be  in- 
sulted by  this  amendment. 

And  it  is  not  a  breakdown  of  the  tri- 
partite system  of  checks  and  balances 
in  the  powers  of  Government  by  any 
means.  The  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  Indeed  every  Member  of  Con- 
gress. House,  and  Senate,  takes  an  oath 
to  represent  to  the  best  of  his  ability 
and  to  the  best  of  his  judgment  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  and 
Implicitly  the  will  of  the  people. 

However.  If  Senators  want  to  ride 
roughshod  over  the  will  of  the  people, 
be  my  guest,  vote  against  the  amend- 
ment. But  do  not  try  to  pretend  that 
this  amendment  will  be  an  Insult  to 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  because  it  will  not. 

Ab  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  just  a  few 
months  ago,  that  a  nominee  for  the  Su- 


preme Court  was  before  the  Senate  Ju- 
diciary Committee  and.  as  the  saying 
goes,  before  God  and  everybody  there 
was  an  effort  to  press  him  into  a  posi- 
tion of  having  to  pass  a  litmus  test. 
There  were  acknowledgments,  implicit 
and  otherwise,  that  certain  Senators 
were  not  going  to  vote  for  this  nominee 
unless  he  conformed  to  what  they 
wanted  in  terms  of  a  vote  on  a  specific 
Issue  likely  to  come  before  the  Su- 
preme Court. 

Now  these  same  Senators  are  saying 
that  a  sense-of-the-Senate  amendment 
is  too  intrusive  on  the  Court's  preroga- 
tives? 

Not  true.  And  I  think  those  who  say 
it  know  it  is  not  true. 

Furthermore,  all  day  long  Senators 
have  talked  about  the  deterioration  of 
the  quality  of  education  in  the  United 
States  of  America.  Well,  Mr.  President, 
our  oldest  daughter  Is  a  principal  of  a 
school  and  she  has  dealt  firsthand  with 
problems  of  all  sorts  plaguing  the 
schools.  I  wish  she  could  stand  beside 
me  here  today  and  tell  of  some  of  the 
frustrations  she  has  faced  trying  to 
abide  by  those  two  Supreme  Court  de- 
cisions, which  outlawed  prayer  in  the 
schools. 

School  administrators,  fearing  that 
they  will  violate  the  Court's  edicts 
overreact.  Often  they  are  too  heavy- 
handed.  As  a  result,  it  is  not  inac- 
curate to  say  that  God  has  in  fact  been 
kicked  out  the  classroom. 

I  admit  I  have  been  on  this  Earth 
awhile.  But,  every  day  that  I  was  in 
school  there  was  some  degree  of  em- 
phasis on  the  belief  that  there  is  a  cre- 
ator, which  should  be  no  novelty  since 
there  is  a  document  dear  to  us  written 
by  our  Founding  Fathers,  which  speaks 
of  our  Creator. 

And.  as  I  said  earlier,  here  we  have 
Senators  complaining  about  a  sugges- 
tion that  we  permit  school  children  to 
do  exactly  what  we  do  every  day  when 
we  go  into  session — we  say  a  prayer. 
The  chaplain  walks  Into  that  door, 
walks  up  there,  he  Is  presented  by  the 
acting  President  pro  tempore  and  he 
delivers  an  eloquent  prayer.  But  we 
deny  that,  we  deny  that  to  the  school 
children  of  America. 

The  Helms  amendment  was  charac- 
terized as  "judicial  activism"  by  some 
of  the  Senators  who  preceded  me.  The 
fact  is,  as  I  said  earlier,  it  Is  precisely 
the  opposite.  It  was  the  Supreme 
Court's  decisions  of  1962  and  1963  out- 
lawing nearly  190  years  of  voluntary 
school  prayer  that  constituted  judicial 
activism. 

I  have  told  my  colleagues  on  other 
occasions  about  Madalyn  Murray,  who 
forced  these  Court  decisions.  I  de- 
scribed her  advisers  In  that  lawsuit, 
and  her  son.  Bill  Murray— whom  she 
used  as  a  pawn  in  those  Court  cases.  In 
fact,  her  son  Bill  Murray,  now  travels 
around  the  country  almost  full-time 
apologizing  for  what  his  mother  used 
him  to  accomplish. 


Mr.  President,  we  also  heard  Sen- 
ators claim  concern  about  the  pressure 
would  be  put  on  children  by  the  vol- 
untary prayers  of  their  peers.  But  are 
these  same  Senators  also  concerned 
about  the  peer  pressure  put  on  young 
people  who  choose  to  leave  mandatory 
sex  education  classes?  I  think  not. 
They  are  the  ones  who  wrote  such  man- 
datory classes  into  law. 

We  never  hear  a  mumbling  word 
about  the  harmful  effects  of  peer  pres- 
sure in  that  situation.  Yet,  the  very 
same  principle  these  Senators  find  so 
onerous,  in  the  school  prayer  context, 
is  perfectly  proper  and  constitutional 
in  their  opinion  as  long  as  it  is  used  to 
prejudice  children  against  maintaining 
their  sexual  modesty  and  purity,  as 
evidenced  by  the  practices  of  handing 
out  condoms  In  the  schools  as  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Oklahoma  de- 
scribed so  vividly  earlier  today. 

Mr.  President,  I  make  no  apologies 
for  this  amendment.  I  have  responded 
to  the  suggestions  of  literally  hundreds 
of  people,  many  of  them  here  in  town 
just  yesterday,  who  said  "Please  do 
something  to  restore  voluntary  prayer 
In  schools." 

While  I  am  at  it,  Mr.  President,  let 
me  pay  my  respects  to  a  gallant  lady 
who.  I  think,  is  well  known  to  most 
Senators  and  many,  many  Americans. 
Her  name  is  Martha  Rountree. 

Martha  Rountree,  and  a  gentleman 
named  Lawrence  Spivak,  founded  the 
television  program  "Meet  The  Press", 
many,  many  years  ago.  I  first  met  Mar- 
tha Rountree  when  I  went  out  to  the 
Wardman  Park  Hotel,  as  it  was  known 
then,  from  which  the  "Meet  the  Press" 
program  originated  every  Sunday.  I  ad- 
mired her  and  Larry  Spivak  then,  and 
I  admire  them  today.  But  Martha 
Rountree  is  one  of  the  prime  leaders  of 
those  in  this  country  who  want  vol- 
untary prayer  restored  to  the  schools 
of  America. 

She  heads  an  organization  known  as 
the  Leadership  Conference.  She  has 
many,  many  thousands  of  members  of 
her  organization,  and  she  Is  dedicated 
to  the  proposition  that  whatever  she 
can  do  to  help  encourage  the  restora- 
tion of  voluntary  prayer  in  the  schools, 
she  is  going  to  do. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  also  like  to 
take  a  moment  to  read  a  story  that  ap- 
peared In  the  North  Carolina  papers 
last  October.  Perhaps  it  ran  in  other 
newspapers  around  the  country  as  well 
because  It  was  reported  by  the  Associ- 
ated Press,  from  Lexington,  NC. 

Let  me  tell  you  how  this  one  individ- 
ual, who  was  the  subject  of  the  report, 
feels  about  this  Issue.  Perhaps  if  he 
were  here  on  the  Senate  floor  and  said 
to  us  today  what  he  has  said  earlier, 
and  what  Is  reported  in  this  news  story, 
some  Senators  would  ridicule  him. 
They  would  say  that  he  is  destroying 
the  Constitution,  but  I  do  not  think  so. 
Let  me  read  the  story. 

It  was  published  on  October  26.  1991, 
in  the  Charlotte  Observer: 
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Chapman  will  teach  his  last  class 
rather  than  stop  leading  his  men- 
students  In  prayer, 
ordained  Baptist  minister  hopes 
church  where  he  can  serve  as  pas- 
lald  he's  not  bitter  about  the  series 
that  led  him  to  quit, 
ilsappolntlng,  but  I  understand  the 
and   the  superintendent  and   the 
education's  viewpoint,  because  they 
to  obey  the  law  *  *  *,  I  happen  to 
with  the  law,"  Chapman  told  the 
Journal, 
said  he  has  led  his  students  in 
d  read  Bible  stories  for  all  of  his  32 
teacher, 
officials  have  asked  him  to  stop  the 
although  he  has  had  no  complaints 

or  their  families,  he  said. 
.S.   Supreme  Court  has  ruled  that 
public  schools  is  a  violation  of  the 
separation    of    church    and 
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ChapR^n,  55,  Included  information  about 
religious  activities  in  an  article 
for  the  school's  newsletter.  Chap- 
vocational-education  teacher  at  the 
Center,  which  serves  mentally  dis- 
udents    from    the    county's    three 
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n  said  he  started  each  school  day 
his  class  in  "a  prayer  from  the 

ifore  or  less  a  thank-you  type  pray- 
id. 
Chapnkn  said  he  respects  the  rights  of  oth- 
ers and  would  not  have  forced  students  to 
partlcipt  te  if  they  did  not  want  to  pray. 
Cllftoq  Pickett,  who  became  the  school's 
this  year,  learned  of  the 
md  Bible  readings,  asked  Chapman 
practice.  Pickett  declined  to  dis- 
ease, saying  it  was  a  personnel  mat- 
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't  feel  like  what  I  was  doing  was 
Chapman  said  Thursday,  "I've  had 
to  write  letters,  notes,  telephone 
say  that  they  appreciated  what  I 
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school   system   offered  Chapman  an- 
testing  students  and  developing  in- 
vocational  programs  for  them,  he 
Cbfpman  said  he  did  not  feel  he  was 
for  the  job. 

Ffresident,  I  have  read  this  into 
Rex  ord  because  obviously  this  was 
an  acti  )n  taken  to  remove  this  good 
1 10  for  32  years  had  loved  and 
mentally  disabled  students, 
crime  was  that  he  dared  to 
them.  He  dared  to  tell  them 
stfories.  Oh,  what  a  sin  that  was. 
]  'resident,    the   bottom   line   is 
2,  the  underlying  bill,  calls  for 
$800  million  in  additional 
funding.  That,  I  say  to  the 
will  be  throwing  good  money 
unless  we  address  the  fun- 
problems     afflicting     our 
Throwing  $800  million  extra  at 
educational  system  is  a  waste 
time  and  money. 
1 30t  problem  in  our  schools,  in 
soc:  ety.  I  submit,  is  the  breakdown 
mora  lity  at  home  and  in  public.  This 
britakdown  which,  as  I  indicated 
this  afternoon,  can  be  statis- 
traced  to  its  beginning  imme- 
following    the    two    Supreme 
d^isions  in  1962  and  1963. 
cam  ot  prove  that  this  was  the  sole 
cause,  qut  I  can  declare  with  all  of  the 


sincerity  I  possess,  that  it  was  a  major 
cause. 

Every  school  boy  and  grirl  knows  the 
story  of  Benjamin  Franklin  at  Phila- 
delphia, when  the  Founding  Fathers 
were  gathered  there  to  create  this  Na- 
tion. He  stood  before  those  who  labored 
to  bring  fourth  our  Nation,  and  he  said 
something  to  the  effect:  Sirs,  I  have 
lived  a  long  time.  And  then  he  said  he 
was  certain  of  one  thing;  that  a  God 
who  lets  no  sparrow  fall  without  his 
notice  is  highly  unlikely  to  allow  a 
great  Nation  to  be  born,  if  not  in  his 
name  and  with  his  grace. 

That  is  not  an  exact  quote,  but  that 
is  the  meaning  of  it.  Some  say  Ben- 
jamin Franklin  was  an  agnostic.  I  have 
heard  various  descriptions  of  him,  but 
on  that  occasion  he  spoke  from  the 
heart.  He  enjoined  his  colleagues  to 
close  the  windows  and  the  doors  and 
get  down  on  their  knees  and  pray  for 
guidance  in  the  creation  of  this  coun- 
try. 

We,  individually  and  as  a  nation, 
have  forgotten  how  to  pray,  and  I  am 
convinced,  I  am  absolutely  persuaded, 
that  that  Is  the  major  problem — in  our 
schools  and  elsewhere. 

So  I  say  to  Senators,  ridicule  the 
amendment,  scoff  at  it,  if  you  will,  but 
it  is  an  amendment  offered  in  sincerity 
and  with  great  conviction.  The  Amer- 
ican people  will  be  attentive  to  how 
each  Senator  votes  on  this  amendment. 
Senators  should  be  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  vote  up  or  down  on  this  issue. 
I  have  done  my  duty  in  that  regard  as 
best  I  know  how. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  the  Pressler  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  points  out  the  matter  is  not  the 
pending  question  and,  therefore,  the  re- 
quest of  the— — 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  in  order, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the 
Helms  amendment  is  pending  to  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  to  be  ordered  on  the 
Pressler  amendment,  to  which  the 
Helms  amendment  would  be  a  second 
degree. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  yeas  and 
nays  be  ordered  on  the  Pressler  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second? 

There  is  not  a  sufficient  second. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Meaning  there  is  not  a 
sufficient  number  of  Senators  on  the 
floor,  meaning  that  there  are  three, 
counting  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  West  Virgrinia  who  is  presiding 
and  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska. 

Mr.  Ffresident,  I  am  going  to  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum  so  that  we  can 
get  Senators  here  to  get  the  yeas  and 
nays  and  that  the  time  be  charged  to 
neither  side. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator makes  that  request.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  par- 
liamentary inquiry:  Would  the  Chair 
examine  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest and  advise  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  whether  he  is  assured 
of  an  up  or  down  rollcall  vote  on  his 
amendment  aa  the  unanimous-consent 
request  granted  reads? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
quest was  for  a  vote  on  the  Senator's 
amendment. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  understand  that.  I  see 
the  manager  of  the  bill,  Mr.  Kennedy. 
on  the  floor.  I  would  advise  him  that  I 
am  prepared  to  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time,  one,  if  he  yields  back 
the  remainder  of  his  time  and,  two,  if  I 
may  be  assured  of  an  up  or  down  roll- 

C£lll  vote 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  HELMS.  Yes. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  It  would  be  my  inten- 
tion, as  indicated  in  the  consent  agree- 
ment, that  the  Senator  would  get  an 
up-or-down  vote. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  that  was 
the  question  I  just  posed  with  the  Par- 
liamentarian. With  that  assured,  Mr. 
President 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield  further,  it  would  be  my  intention 
to  yield  back,  to  indicate  now  to  the 
Members  that  we  will  be  voting  earlier 
than  announced.  Instead  of  6:20,  we  will 
be  voting  earlier.  But  I  would  like  to 
have  about  a  5-minute  quorum  call  and 
then  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  and 
then  move  toward  a  vote.  That  is  what 
would  be  our  intention. 

So  I  indicate  now  to  the  Members  we 
do  expect  to  start  a  vote  in  5  or  7  min- 
utes, and  that  we  will  have  a  short 
quorum  call.  I  will  advise  the  Senators 
of  that  question,  and  the  issue  will  be 
on  the  amendment  of  Senator  Helms. 
It  will  be  an  up-or-down  vote. 

Mr.  HELMS.  But  the  yeas  and  nays 
still  must  be  obtained. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. I  join  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  in  having  the  sufficient  sec- 
ond. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  make  the  request? 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  do. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
sufficient  second?  There  appears  to  be 
a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  President. 
I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  President,  the  issue  this  amend- 
ment presents  to  the  Senate  today  is 
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not  whether  there  should  be  prayer  in 
the  public  schools  of  this  country.  The 
issue  before  us  goes  to  the  heart  of  the 
separation  of  powers  between  the  three 
branches  of  Govenmient. 

This  amendment  expresses  the  sense 
of  the  Senate  that  the  Supreme  Court 
should  decide  the  case  of  Weisman  ver- 
sus Lee,  a  case  that  has  already  been 
argued  before  the  Court,  in  a  way  that 
will  overturn  two  Supreme  Court 
precedents,  Engel  versus  Vitale  and 
Abington  School  District  versus 
Schempp,  established  more  than  30 
years  ago. 

One  of  the  issues  before  the  Court  in 
Weisman  appears  to  be  whether  a  pray- 
er can  be  offered  at  a  public  school 
graduation  ceremony.  I  say  it  appears 
to  this  Senator  that  that  is  one  of  the 
issues  because  that  is  what  I  have  read 
in  the  newspapers  about  this  case.  I 
have  not  read  the  briefs  in  this  case.  I 
did  not  read  the  underlying  precedents 
on  both  sides  of  this  case. 

With  this  paucity  of  knowledge,  how 
can  I  be  expected  to  tell  the  nine  sit- 
ting Justices  of  the  Court  how  to  de- 
cide the  constitutional  merits  of  the 
case  before  the  Court.  How  many  of  the 
Members  of  this  body  have  read  the 
briefs  in  this  case  or  listened  to  the  ar- 
gvunents?  I  would  venture  to  say  that 
few,  if  any,  of  my  colleagues  have  done 
so.  We  are  just  not  equipped  to  make 
such  a  constitutional  determination. 

Moreover,  even  if  every  Member  of 
this  body  had  read  the  briefs  and  at- 
tended oral  argument,  it  would  still  be 
inappropriate  for  the  Senate  to  tell  the 
members  of  the  Court  how  they  should 
rule  on  the  constitutionality  of  the 
issue  presented  to  them.  It  clearly  vio- 
lates the  spirit  of  the  separation  of 
powers  embodied  in  our  Constitution 
when  the  legislative  branch  sends  a  po- 
litical message  to  the  Court  about  how 
it  should  decide  a  case. 

Mr.  President,  the  Supreme  Court 
often  renders  decisions  that  a  large 
majority  of  the  public  and  a  large  ma- 
jority of  the  Congress  may  disagree 
with.  But  the  Court  does  not  render  de- 
cisions based  on  public  opinion  polls.  It 
renders  decisions  based  on  an  independ- 
ent assessment  of  the  constitutionality 
of  the  practice  in  the  case  before  it. 

Political  pressure  from  the  legisla- 
tive or  executive  branch  should  never 
serve  as  the  basis  upon  which  the  Su- 
preme Court  reaches  its  decisions.  The 
Justices  are  sworn  to  uphold  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States.  They 
should  reach  decisions  based  on  the 
merits  of  the  arguments  presented,  his- 
torical precedent,  and  their  own  rea- 
soned analysis  of  the  Constitution.  Po- 
litical messages  should  play  no  role  in 
their  decisions. 

I  therefore  urge  my  colleagues  to  op- 
pose this  blatant  effort  to  politicize  the 
decisions  of  the  third  branch  of  Gov- 
errinent. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  join 
some  of  my  coUea^rues  who  have  con- 


cerns  regarding   the   pending   amend- 
ment. 

I  am  fully  in  support  of  voluntary 
school  prayer;  anyone  who  has  been 
around  this  Chamber  for  long  knows 
that. 

But  I  am  concerned,  Mr.  President, 
that  this  amendment  is  not  actually 
dealing  with  voluntary  school  prayer. 

The  two  cases  that  are  cited,  Engle 
versus  Vitale  and  Abington  School  Dis- 
trict versus  Schempp,  are  not  vol- 
untary school  prayer  cases.  Both  of 
these  cases  involved  mandatory  pray- 
ers in  the  public  schools  using  the  au- 
thority of  the  State  to  impose  pressure 
on  young  children. 

I  have  supported  voluntary  school 
prayer  in  the  past  and  would  gladly 
support  it  again  in  the  future; 

Thus  my  vote  today  is  not  a  vote  for 
compulsory  school  prayer,  but  a  mes- 
sage to  the  Court  to  take  the  oppor- 
tunity to  affirm  voluntary  prayer  in 
school  absent  the  authority  of  the 
State  to  compel. 

Mr.  WOFFORD.  Mr.  President,  I  op- 
pose the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Helms]. 

Under  our  plan  of  government  it  is 
not  the  province  of  the  legislative 
branch  to  advise  the  Supreme  Court 
about  a  pending  case,  any  more  than  it 
would  be  the  province  of  the  Supreme 
Court  to  advise  the  Senate  about  pend- 
ing legislation.  So  I  believe  a  sense-of- 
the-Senate  resolution  on  a  pending 
case  is  constitutionally  inappropriate. 

Moreover,  the  Supreme  Court  cases 
this  resolution  calls  for  the  Court  to 
reverse  deal  with  the  recitation  of 
State-scripted  prayers  which  would 
clearly  violate  the  separation  of  church 
and  state  that  is  one  of  the  first  prin- 
ciples of  our  plan  of  government.  I  do 
support  students'  right  to  pray  or  read 
the  Bible  on  their  own  time  and  to  ex- 
ercise their  first  amendment  right  to 
freedom  of  religion,  and  I  would  not 
prohibit  such  activities  in  school  facili- 
ties so  long  as  other  students  are  not 
required  to  participate.  I  would  also 
support  the  use  of  school  facilities  for 
voluntary  out-of-class  activities  by  re- 
ligious groups. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  yield  the  remainder  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time  and 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Wellstone).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  advises  the  Senator  that  we  are 
in  a  nondebatable  posture  right  now. 
The  regular  order  would  be  a  vote  on 
the  Helms  amendment. 


Mr.  THURMOND.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  I  be  allowed  to  make  this 
statement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
while  I  support  voluntary  prayer  in 
public  schools  and  have  done  so  for 
many  years,  I  cannot  support  this 
sense-of-the-Senate  provision.  This 
amendment,  in  my  view,  would  improp- 
erly Interfere  with  the  independence  of 
the  judicial  branch  of  Government. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  reiterate  that  I 
strongly  support  voluntary  prayer  in 
schools,  but  it  is  not  the  role  of  the 
legislative  branch  of  Government  to  di- 
rect the  judicial  branch  as  to  its  course 
of  action. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  reg- 
ular order  is  the  vote,  then,  on  the 
Helms  amendment. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina.  On  this  question  the  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  [Mr.  DeConcini],  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Harkin],  and 
the  Senator  fl-om  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Kerrey]  are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  BOND],  the 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  D'Amato], 
the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Garn].  and 
the  Senator  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Gorton]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are  there 
any  other  Senators  in  the  Chamber  de- 
siring to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  38. 
nays  55,  as  follows: 

{Rollcall  Vote  No.  4  Leg.  I 
YEAS— 38 


BcDUen 

Grassley 

Nunn 

Boren 

Hatch 

Pressler 

Bre&uz 

Heflln 

Rockefeller 

Brown 

Helms 

Roth 

Bums 

Hollings 

Sasser 

Byrd 

Johnston 

Seymour 

Coau 

Kasten 

Shelby 

Cochran 

Lott 

SimiisoD 

Cnlg 

Mack 

Smith 

Dole 

McCain 

Stevens 

Domenlcl 

McConnell 

Symms 

Ford 

Murkowskl 

Wallop 

Grenun 

Nlckles 
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Adams 

Durenberger 

hagtr 

Akaka 

Exon 

Metzenbaum 

Baucus 

Fowler 

Mlkulskl 

Biden 

Glenn 

Mitchell 

Bingamao 

Gore 

Moynlhan 

Bradley 

Graham 

Packwood 

Bryan 

Hatfield 

Pell 

Bumpers 

Inouye 

Pry  or 

Burdlck 

JefTords 

D«M 

Chafee 

Kassebaom 

Cohen 

Kennedy 

Conrad 
Cranston 

Kerry 
Kohl 

Danforth 

Lautenberg 

saniord 

Daschle 

Leahy 

Sarhanas 

DUon 

Levin 

Simon 

Dndd 

Ltebennan 

UMI 
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So  tiie  amendment  (No.  1478)  was  re 
jected 

Mr 
move 

Mr. 
motio:  1 
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KENNEDY.     Mr.     President,     I 
o  reconsider  the  vote. 
MITCHELL.  I  move  to  lay  that 

on  the  table, 
motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
to. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  M77 

PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
questlfcn  now  occurs  on  amendment  No. 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  South 
[Mr.  Pressler]. 
imendment  (No.  1477)  w£is  agreed 


The 


1477 
Dakot I 

The 
to 

Mr.  fiATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
recons  der  the  vote. 

Mr.    KENNEDY.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motioi  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table 
agreed  to. 

Mr.    'RESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ma- 
jority eader  is  recognized. 

TIME  LIMFTATION  AGREEMENT 

MITCHELL.   Mr.    President 
ii  formation    of    Senators,    I 
;o  propound  a  request  to  obtain 
to  proceed  to  the  next  amend 
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Mr.    President,    I   ask 
consent    that    there    be    1 
efcually  divided  and  controlled  in 
uspal  form  on  the  Hatch  amend- 
th  respect  to  choice,  that  no 
amendlnents  to  the  amendment  be  in 
and  that  at  the  conclusion  or 
back  of  time  the  Senate  with- 
intervening  action  or  debate 
to  vote  on  or  in  relation  to  the 


'RESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 


Mr. 
servint 
not  Ob,  jct 
tell  us 
that? 

vmanlEious 
there 

else  regarding 
the 

Mr. 
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OOMENICI.    Mr.    President,    re- 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  will 
I  wonder  if  the  leader  might 
what  he  has  in  mind  following 
i  that  it  or  is  there  more  to  the 
consent  for  this  evening?  Is 
j^other  one  that  does  something 
other  amendments  that 
is  going  to  propose? 
IfENNEDY.  If  the  majority  lead- 
yield  so  that  I  may  be  able  to 
I  think  probably  the  Senator 
Jtah    is    best    able    to    answer 
there  are  going  to  be  follow-on 
on  that  particular  issue, 
lad  been  some  suggestion  there 
>e — I  do  not  know  whether  there 
or  not — probably  two  or  three 
Eunendments    that    have    been 
our  side  that  hopefully  can  be 
of  in  a  very  short  period  of 
that  we  win  probably  get  some 
on.  And  I  would  hope  that 
the    time    of   this    debate    we 
>e  able  to  inform  all  the  Mem- 
the  other  amendments,  that 
have  been  brought  to  our  at- 


tention or  to  the  ranking  minority's 
attention,  might  be  so  that  all  Mem- 
bers would  know. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  thank  the  chair- 
man, and  I  have  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  HATCH  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  is  recognized. 

Will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  moment? 
There  will  be  order  in  the  Chamber. 

The  Senator  from  Utah  is  recognized. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1476 

(Purpose:  To  establish  a  Low-Income  School 
Choice  demonstration  project) 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  Its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Hatch]  for 
himself,  Mr.  Lieberman,  Mr.  Smfth,  Mr. 
Coats,  and  Mr.  Bradley,  proposes  an  amend- 
ment numbered  1476. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

In  the  committee  amendment,  on  page  56, 
between  lines  19  and  20.  Insert  the  following: 
TITLE  ni— LOW-INCOME  SCHOOL  CHOICE 

DEMONSTRATION 
SEC.  301.  SHORT  TFTLE. 

This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  "Low-In- 
come School  Choice  Demonstration  Act  of 
1991". 

SEC.  302.  PURPOSE. 

The  purpose  of  this  title  Is  to  determine 
the  effects  on  students  and  schools  of  provid- 
ing financial  assistance  to  low-income  par- 
ents to  enable  such  parents  to  select  the  pub- 
lic or  private  schools  in  which  their  children 
will  be  enrolled. 
SEC.  303.  DEnNlTIONS. 

As  used  In  this  title — 

(1)  the  term  "choice  school"  means  any 
public  or  private  school,  including  a  private 
sectarian  school,  that  is  Involved  in  a  dem- 
onstration project  assisted  under  this  title; 

(2)  the  term  "eligible  child"  means  a  child 
In  grades  1  through  12  who  is  eligible  for  free 
or  reduced  price  meals  under  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act; 

(3)  the  term  "eligible  entity"  means  a  pub- 
lic agency,  institution,  or  organization,  such 
as  a  State,  a  State  or  local  educational  agen- 
cy, a  consortium  of  public  agencies,  or  a  con- 
sortium of  public  and  private  nonprofit  enti- 
tles, that  can  demonstrate,  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  Secretary,  its  ability  to— 

(A)  receive,  disburse,  and  account  for  Fed- 
eral funds;  and 

(B)  carry  out  the  activities  described  in  its 
application  under  this  title; 

(4)  the  term  "parent"  includes  a  legal 
guardian  or  other  Individual  acting  in  loco 
parentis: 

(5)  the  term  "school"  means  a  school  that 
provides  elementary  education  or  secondary 
education  (through  grade  12),  as  determined 
under  State  law;  and 


(6)  the  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education. 

SEC.  304.  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPitOPRIATION& 

For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  title, 
there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$30,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1992  and  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1993  and  1994. 
SEC.  308.  PROGRAM  AUTHORIZED. 

(a)  Reservation.— From  the  amount  ap- 
propriated pursuant  to  the  authority  of  sec- 
tion 304  in  any  fiscal  year,  the  Secretary 
may  reserve  not  more  than  5  percent  for 
evaluation  of  programs  assisted  under  this 
title,  in  accordance  with  section  311. 

(b)  Grants.— From  the  remainder  of  the 
amount  not  reserved  under  subsection  (a), 
the  Secretary  shall  make  grants.  In  amounts 
not  to  exceed  $5,000,000  In  the  first  year  of 
the  demonstration  project,  to  eligible  enti- 
ties to  carry  out  not  more  than  6  demonstra- 
tion projects  under  which  low-income  par- 
ents receive  certificates  for  the  costs  of  en- 
rolling their  eligible  children  In  a  choice 
school. 

(c)  Use  of  Grants.— Grants  awarded  under 
subsection  (b)  shall  be  used  to  pay  the  costs 
of— 

(1)  providing  education  certificates  to  low- 
income  parents  to  enable  such  parents  to  pay 
the  tuition,  fees,  the  allowable  costs  of 
transportation,  if  any,  and  the  costs  of  com- 
plying with  section  309(a)(1),  If  any,  for  their 
eligible  children  to  attend  a  choice  school; 
and 

(2)  administration  of  the  demonstration 
project,  which  shall  not  exceed  15  percent  of 
the  amount  received  in  the  first  fiscal  year 
for  which  the  grant  recipient  provides  cer- 
tificates or  10  percent  In  any  subsequent 
year.  Including— 

(A)  seeking  the  involvement  of  choice 
schools  in  the  demonstration  project; 

(B)  providing  Information  about  the 
project,  and  the  schools  Involved  In  the 
project,  to  parents  of  eligible  children; 

(C)  determining  the  eligibility  of  children 
to  participate  in  the  demonstration  project; 

(D)  selecting  students  to  participate  in  the 
demonstration  project; 

(E)  determining  the  value  of,  and  issuing, 
certificates; 

(F)  compiling  and  maintaining  such  finan- 
cial and  programmatic  records  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  prescribe;  and 

(G)  collecting  and  making  available  to  the 
Secretary  such  information  about  the  effects 
of  the  demonstration  as  the  Secretary  may 
need  to  conduct  the  evaluation  described  In 
section  311. 

(d)  Special  Rule.— Any  school  participat- 
ing in  the  demonstration  provided  for  under 
this  title  shall  comply  with  title  VI  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  and  not  discriminate 
on  the  basis  of  race,  color  or  national  origin. 

SEC.  300.  AUTHORIZED  PROJECTS;  PRIOiUTY. 

(a)  Authorized  Projects.— The  Secretary 
may  provide  assistance  under  this  title  only 
to  a  demonstration  project  that— 

(1)  involves  at  least  one  local  educational 
agency  thatr— 

(A)  receives  funds  under  section  1006  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965;  and 

(B)  Is  among  the  20  percent  of  local  edu- 
cational agencies  receiving  funds  under  sec- 
tion 1006  of  such  Act  In  the  State  and  having 
the  highest  number  of  children  described  In 
section  1005(c)  of  such  Act;  and 

(2)  Includes  the  involvement  of  a  sufficient 
number  of  public  and  private  choice  schools, 
in  the  judgment  of  the  Secretary,  to  allow 
for  a  valid  demonstration  project. 


(b)  Priortty.— In  selecting  grant  recipients 
under  this  title,  the  Secretary  shall  give  pri- 
ority to — 

(1)  projects  in  which  choice  schools  offer  an 
enrollment  opportunity  to  the  broadest 
range  of  eligible  children; 

(2)  projects  that  Involve  diverse  types  of 
choice  schools;  and 

(3)  projects  that  will  contribute  to  geo- 
graphic diversity,  including  States  that  are 
primarily  rural  and  States  that  are  pri- 
marily urban. 

SEC.  SOT.  APPUCATIONS. 

(a)  In  General.— Any  eligible  entity  that 
wishes  to  receive  a  grant  under  this  title 
shall  submit  an  application  to  the  Secretary 
at  such  time  and  in  such  manner  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  prescribe. 

(b)  Contents.— Each  application  described 
In  subsection  (a)  shall  contain— 

(1)  information  demonstrating  the  eligi- 
bility of  the  applicant  and  its  demonstration 
project; 

(2)  with  respect  to  choice  schools— 

(A)  a  description  of  the  standards  used  by 
the  applicant  to  determine  which  public  and 
private  schools  are  within  a  reasonable  com- 
muting distonce  of  eligible  children  and 
present  a  reasonable  commuting  cost  for 
such  children; 

(B)  a  description  of  the  types  of  potential 
choice  schools  that  will  be  Involved  In  the 
project; 

(C)(i)  a  description  of  the  procedures  used 
to  encourage  public  and  private  schools  to  be 
involved  in  the  demonstration  project;  and 

(11)  a  description  of  how  the  applicant  will 
annually  determine  the  number  of  spaces 
available  for  eligible  children  In  each  choice 
school; 

(D)  an  assurance  that  each  choice  school 
will  not  impose  higher  standards  for  admis- 
sion or  participation  in  its  programs  and  ac- 
tivities for  eligible  children  with  certificates 
provided  under  this  title  than  the  school 
does  for  other  children; 

(E)  an  assurance  that  each  choice  school 
will  have  been  operating  an  educational  pro- 
gram of  the  same  type  as  the  program  for 
which  it  will  accept  certificates,  for  at  least 
one  year  before  accepting  such  certificate; 

(F)  an  assurance  that  the  applicant  will 
terminate  the  involvement  of  any  choice 
school  that  fails  to  comply  with  the  condi- 
tions of  its  involvement  in  the  demonstra- 
tion project;  and 

(G)  a  description  of  the  extent  to  which 
choice  schools  will  accept  certificates  as  full 
payment  for  tuition  and  fees. 

(3)  with  respect  to  the  participation  of  eli- 
gible children— 

(A)  a  description  of  the  procedures  to  be 
used  to  determine  the  eligibility  of  children 
under  this  title,  which  shall  include — 

(1)  the  procedures  used  to  determine  eligi- 
bility for  free  and  reduced  price  meals  under 
the  National  School  Lunch  Act  of  1947;  or 

(il)  any  other  procedure,  subject  to  the 
Secretary's  approval,  that  accurately  estab- 
lishes a  child's  eligibility  within  the  mean- 
ing of  section  303(2); 

(B)  a  description  of  the  procedures  to  be 
used  to  ensure  that,  in  selecting  eligible 
children  to  participate  in  the  demonstration 
project,  the  applicant  will— 

(I)  apply  the  same  criteria  to  both  public 
and  private  school  children;  and 

(II)  give  priority  to  children  from  the  low- 
est Income  families; 

(C)  a  description  of  the  procedures  to  be 
used  to  ensure  maximum  choice  of  schools 
for  participating  children,  including  proce- 
dures to  be  used  when — 

(1)  the  number  of  parents  with  certificates 
who  desire  to  enroll  their  children  In  a  par- 


ticular school  exceeds  the  number  of  such 
children  that  the  school  has  agreed  to  ac- 
cept; and 

(11)  grant  funds  are  Insufficient  to  support 
the  total  cost  of  choices  made  by  parents 
with  certificates; 

(D)  a  description  of  the  procedures  to  be 
used  to  ensure  compliance  with  section 
309(a)(1),  which  may  include— 

(i)  the  direct  provision  of  services  by  a 
local  educational  agency; 

(il)  arrangements  made  by  a  local  edu- 
cational bgency  with  other  service  providers; 
and 

(ill)  an  Increase  in  the  value  of  the  edu- 
cation certificate  in  accordance  with  section 
308(a)(2)(A); 

(4)  with  respect  to  the  operation  of  the 
demonstration— 

(A)  a  description  of  the  geographic  area  to 
be  served; 

(B)  a  timetable  for  carrying  out  the  dem- 
onstration; 

(C)  a  description  of  the  procedures  to  be 
used  for  the  Issuance  and  redemption  of  cer- 
tificates; 

(D)  a  description  of  the  procedures  by 
which  a  choice  school  will  make  a  pro  rata 
refund  of  the  certificate  for  any  participat- 
ing child  who  withdraws  from  the  school  for 
any  reason,  before  completing  75  percent  of 
the  school  attendance  period  for  which  the 
certificate  was  used; 

(E)  a  description  of  the  procedures  to  be 
used  to  provide  the  parental  notification  de- 
scribed in  section  310; 

(F)  an  assurance  that  th'i  applicant  will 
place  all  funds  received  under  this  title  into 
a  separate  account,  and  that  no  other  funds 
will  be  placed  in  such  account; 

(G)  an  assurance  that  the  applicant  will 
provide  the  Secretary  periodic  reports  on  the 
status  of  such  funds; 

(H)  an  assurance  that  the  applicant  will  co- 
operate with  the  Secretary  in  carrying  out 
the  evaluation  described  in  section  311;  and 

(I)  an  assurance  that  the  applicant  will 
maintain  such  records  as  the  Secretary  may 
require,  and  comply  with  reasonable  requests 
from  the  Secretary  for  information;  and 

(5)  such  other  assurances  and  Information 
as  the  Secretary  may  require. 

SEC.  308.  EDUCATION  CERTIFICATES. 

(a)  Education  Certificates.— 

(1)  Basic  value.— The  basic  value  of  an  eli- 
gible child's  education  certificate  under  this 
title  shall  be  the  cost  of  tuition  and  fees  nor- 
mally charged  by  the  public  or  private 
school  chosen  by  the  child's  parents. 

(2)  Increases  and  issuances.— Subject  to 
such  regulations  as  the  Secretary  shall  pre- 
scribe— 

(A)  the  value  of  the  certificate  may  be  in- 
creased to  cover  the  additional  reasonable 
costs  of  transportation  directly  attributable 
to  the  child's  participation  in  the  dem- 
onstration project  or  the  cost  of  complying 
with  section  309(a)(1);  and 

(B)  education  certificates  may  be  Issued  to 
parents  of  children  who  choose  to  attend 
schools  that  do  not  charge  tuition  or  fees,  to 
cover  the  additional  reasonable  costs  of 
transporUtion  directly  attributable  to  the 
child's  participation  in  the  demonstration  or 
the  cost  of  complying  with  section  309(a)(1). 

(b)  Adjustment.— The  value  of  the  edu- 
cation certificate  may  be  adjusted  in  the  sec- 
ond and  third  years  of  an  eligible  child's  par- 
ticipation to  reflect  any  increases  or  de- 
creases in  the  tuition,  fees,  or  transportation 
costs  directly  attributable  to  that  child's 
continued  attendance  at  a  choice  school,  but 
shall  not  be  increased  for  this  purpose  by 
more  than  10  percent  over  the  value  for  the 


preceding  year.  The  value  of  the  education 
certificate  may  also  be  adjusted  in  any  fiscal 
year  to  comply  with  section  309(a)(1). 

(c)  SPEaAL  Rule.— If  a  participating  eligi- 
ble child  was  attending  a  public  or  private 
school  that  charged  tuition  In  the  year  be- 
fore the  first  year  of  a  grant  recipient's  par- 
ticipation under  this  title,  the  basic  value  of 
the  certificate  for  such  child  shall  be  the  tui- 
tion charged  by  such  school  for  such  child  In 
such  preceding  year,  adjusted  in  accordance 
with  subsection  (b). 

(d)  Maximum  Amount.— Notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  of  this  section,  the  basic 
value  of  an  eligible  child's  certificate  shall 
not  exceed  the  per  pupil  expenditure  for  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education,  as  appro- 
priate, for  the  preceding  year  by  the  local 
educational  agency  in  which  the  public 
school  to  which  the  child  would  normally  be 
assigned  is  located. 

(e)  Income. — Certificates,  and  funds  pro- 
vided under  certificates,  shall  not  be  deemed 
income  of  the  parents  for  Federal  income  tax 
purposes  or  for  determining  eligibility  for 
any  other  Federal  program. 

SEC.  30».  EFFECT  ON  OTHER  PROGRAMS;  USE  OF 
SCHOOL  LUNCH  DATA 

(a)  EFFECT  ON  Other  Programs.— 

(1)  In  general.— Eligible  children  partici- 
pating In  a  demonstration  under  this  title, 
who.  In  the  absence  of  such  a  demonstration, 
would  have  received  services  under  part  A  of 
chapter  1  of  title  I  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  shall  be 
provided  such  services. 

(2)  Fart  b  of  the  individuals  wtth  dis- 
ABiLmEs  education  act.— Nothing  in  this 
Act  shall  be  construed  to  affect  the  require- 
ments of  part  B  of  the  Individuals  with  Dis- 
abilities Education  Act. 

(b)  COUNTING  OF  Children.— Notwithstand- 
ing any  other  provision  of  law,  any  local  edu- 
cational agency  participating  in  a  dem- 
onstration under  this  title  may  count  eligi- 
ble children  who,  in  the  absence  of  such  a 
demonstration,  would  attend  the  schools  of 
such  agency,  for  purposes  of  receiving  funds 
under  any  program  administered  by  the  Sec- 
retary. 

(c)  Special  Rule.— Notwithstanding  sec- 
tion 9  of  the  National  School  Lunch  Act.  a 
grant  recipient  under  this  title  may  use  in- 
formation collected  for  the  punwse  of  deter- 
mining eligibility  for  free  or  reduced  price 
meals  to  determine  a  child's  eligibility  to 
participate  in  a  demonstration  under  this 
title  and,  if  needed,  to  rank  families  by  in- 
come. In  accordance  with  section 
307(b)(3)(B)(ii).  All  such  Information  must 
otherwise  remain  confidential,  and  informa- 
tion pertaining  to  income  may  be  disclosed 
only  to  persons  who  need  that  Information 
for  the  purposes  of  a  demonstration  project 
under  this  title. 

(d)  Construction.— 

(1)  Sectarian  instttutions.— Nothing  in 
this  title  shall  be  construed  to  supersede  or 
modify  any  provision  of  a  State  constitution 
or  State  law  that  prohibits  the  expenditure 
of  public  funds  In  or  by  sectarian  institu- 
tions, except  that  no  provision  of  a  State 
constitution  or  State  law  shall  be  construed 
to  prohibit  the  expenditure  In  or  by  sectar- 
ian institutions  of  any  Federal  funds  pro- 
vided under  this  title. 

(2)  Desegregation  plans.— Nothing  In  this 
title  shall  be  construed  to  interfere  with  any 
desegregation  plans  that  Involve  school  at- 
tendance areas  affected  by  this  title. 

SEC.  310.  PARENTAL  NOTIFICATION. 

Each  grant  recipient  under  this  title  shall 
provide  timely  notice  of  the  demonstration 
project  to  parents  of  eligible  children  resid- 
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in?  in  the  area  to  be  served.  At  a  minimum, 
such  I  otice  shall — 

(1)  d  »scribe  the  demonstration; 

(2)  6  sscrlbe  the  eligribility  requirements  for 
partic  pation: 
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nctude   the   schedule   for   parents   to 
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of  the  demonstration  program  au- 
by    this    title.    Such    evaluation 
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^udents  receiving  certificates;  and 
.udents  not  receiving  certificates. 

31ft.  REPORTS. 

lEPORT   BY   Grant  Recipient.— Each 

ecipient  under  this  title  shall  submit 

annual  report  to  the  Secretary,  at  such 

n  such  manner,  and  containing  such 

InfonAtlon  as  the  Secretary  may  require. 

(b)  H  EPORT  BY  Secretary.— 

(1)  Ii  GENERAL.— The  Secretary  shall  report 

annua]  ly  to  the  President  and  the  President 

shall  report  annually  to  the  Congress  on  the 

of  the  local  demonstrations,  Includ- 

in^rmation  submitted  by  each  grant  re- 

and  from  other  sources. 

JBMissiON.— The  Secretary  shall  sub- 

eport  to  the  President  and  the  Presi- 

submit  a  report  to  the  Congress  on 

.ional  evaluation  described  in  section 

wll  hin  9  months  after  the  conclusion  of 

d^nonstration   projects  assisted   under 
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pfge  56,  line  20,  strike  "TITLE  HI"  and 
TITLE  IV". 

page  56,  line  21,  strike  "301"  and  insert 


pMe  2,  after  the  item  relating  to  sec- 
2l(,  insert  the  following: 

m— LOW-INCOME  SCHOOL  CHOICE 
DEMONSTRATION 
Sec.  3dl.  Short  title. 
Sec.  3C  2.  Purpose. 
Sec.  3(  3.  Definitions. 
Sec.  3(  I.  Authorization  of  appropriations. 
Sec.  3t  i.  Progrram  authorized. 
Sec.  3(  5.  Authorized  projects;  priority. 
Sec.  3(  1.  Applications. 
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1.  Reports. 
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Mr.jHATCH.  Mr.  President,  as  I  un- 
dersta  nd  it,  the  pending  business  is  my 
low-ir  come  school  choice  demonstra- 
tion a  nendment;  Is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator p  correct.  It  is  amendment  No. 
1476 


Mr.  HATCH.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

I  would  just  like  to  say  a  few  things 
about  this,  and  I  hope  my  colleagues 
are  listening. 

Mr.  President,  the  choices  we  make 
shape  our  destiny.  Education  is  cer- 
tainly one  of  those  choices,  and  one 
that  should  not  be  available  just  to  the 
wealthy.  Today.  I  have  offered  an 
amendment  that  will  enable  low-in- 
come parents  to  make  educational 
choices  regarding  their  children. 

I  recently  read  an  article  in  the  New 
York  Times  about  parents  who  actu- 
ally lie  about  where  they  live  in  order 
to  get  their  children  into  better 
schools.  A  particularly  touching  story 
was  the  account  of  a  young  second 
grader  who  panicked  when  his  teacher 
started  to  put  the  boy's  listed  return 
address  on  his  letter  to  Santa  Claus. 
The  small  boy  burst  into  tears,  ex- 
plaining that  he  wanted  Santa  to  come 
to  his  "real  house." 

The  article,  not  surprisingly,  con- 
firms that  some  parents  are  more  than 
tacitly  interested  in  obtaining  a  better 
education  for  their  children  than  is 
currently  being  provided  at  their  own 
troubled  city  schools. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  condone  this 
type  of  deception,  but  it  demonstrates 
the  lengths  to  which  some  parents  will 
go  to  get  their  children  out  of  a  bad 
school  situation.  If  we  in  jwlicymaking 
positions  will  not  provide  these  parents 
with  educational  options,  they  may 
create  their  own  by  breaking  the  law. 
It  is  time  for  us  to  provide  these  alter- 
natives, therefore,  this  amendment.  It 
is  time  for  us  to  realize  that  low  in- 
come is  not  synonymous  with  low  tal- 
ent or  low  ambition.  It  is  time  we  wake 
up  and  realize  that  economically  dis- 
advantaged citizens  want  to  make 
their  own  choices;  they  do  not  need  us 
to  tell  them  what  is  good  for  them  or 
their  children. 

WHAT  DOES  THIS  AMENDMENT  DO? 

This  country  values  freedom  of 
choice  and  equal  opportunity.  The  in- 
tent of  an  educational  choice  program 
is  to  provide  parents  with  more  op- 
tions. Choice  programs  themselves  can 
vary  in  many  ways,  and  I  would  ask  my 
colleagues  to  reserve  judgment  on  my 
amendment  until  they  understand  ex- 
actly what  it  does  and  does  not  do. 

The  picture  that  has  been  painted  by 
many  is  that  choice  programs  are  man- 
dated, no  other  guidelines  or  regula- 
tions apply,  and  that  segregation,  dis- 
crimination, and  educational  chaos 
will  result.  But,  Mr.  President,  let  me 
ask  my  colleagues  if  they  believe  it  is 
unreasonable  to  look  at  a  choice  pro- 
posal that  includes  private  schools  if  it 
could  be  drafted  so  that: 

Government  dollars  were  targeted  to 
low-income  families  who  typically 
have  no  alternatives  in  our  current 
system? 

Provisions  were  within  constitu- 
tional parameters? 

Desegregation  plans  were  observed 
and  integration  may  actually  improve? 
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Parents  were  guaranteed  pertinent 
and  relevant  information? 

The  cost  of  sending  students  to  par- 
ticipating private  schools  would  be 
equivalent  to  or  less  than  the  cost  of 
public  schools? 

Reasonable  transportation  costs  were 
covered? 

More  parents  could  be  involved  in  the 
education  of  their  children? 

All  schools  in  a  neighborhood  could 
improve? 

Answers  to  the  many  questions  that 
are  being  raised  about  choice  programs 
can  be  found? 

Participation  by  both  school  systems 
and  by  parents  in  the  program  was 
strictly  voluntary? 

I  believe,  Mr.  President,  that  a  choice 
proposal  that  incorporates  these  ele- 
ments is  not  only  reasonable  but  is 
also  a  major  step  forward  in  edu- 
cational reform.  My  amendment  in- 
cludes all  of  these  elements,  every  one 
of  them. 

Mr.  President,  as  everyone  knows, 
President  Bush  originally  proposed 
more  expansive  legislation  for  school 
choice.  The  President  believes  strongly 
that  the  increase  in  parental  involve- 
ment and  the  concomitant  increase  in 
school  accountability  will  bring  very 
positive  results.  But,  the  President  has 
worked  very  closely  with  us  on  the 
Labor  and  Human  Resources  Commit- 
tee to  fashion  a  proposal  that  more  ex- 
plicitly addresses  the  concerns  we  have 
all  heard  expressed  here  in  the  Senate 
when  the  matter  of  school  choice 
comes  up.  The  President  has  endorsed 
this  choice  amendment,  which  clearly 
meets  these  concerns,  and  he  has  a  de- 
sire to  start  changing  this  educational 
system. 

President  Bush  has  joined  us  in  this 
amendment  not  because  it  is  his  idea  of 
a  perfect  choice  proposal,  but  because 
it  represents  a  significant  change  from 
business  as  usual.  I  agree  with  Presi- 
dent Bush:  We  have  to  try  some  new 
things  in  educational  policy.  The  old 
fixes  have  not  worked  as  well  as  we 
would  have  liked. 

My  amendment  authorizes  funds  for 
six  demonstration  projects  that  would 
increase  alternatives  for  low-income 
families  through  school  choice,  public 
and  private.  My  amendment  targets 
students  from  low-income  families. 
Families  will  be  given  certificates  to 
cover  the  cost  of  the  education  of  their 
children  at  participating  schools,  pub- 
lic or  private.  Parents  will  be  provided 
with  pertinent  information  to  aid  in 
their  decisionmaking  about  which 
school  will  be  best  for  their  children. 
The  value  of  the  certificates  cannot  ex- 
ceed the  cost  of  the  per  pupil  expendi- 
ture of  the  district  in  which  the  stu- 
dent resides.  Parents  will  also  receive 
stipends  to  cover  reasonable  transpor- 
tation costs. 

I  believe  my  amendment  answers 
many  of  the  concerns  initially  raised 
by    those    who    have    opposed    school 
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choice.  First,  my  amendment  targets 
low-income  families— those  who  do  not 
have  the  luxury  of  educational  choice 
In  this  country.  This  amendment  will 
provide  the  disadvantaged  with  some 
alternatives.  Priority  will  be  given  to 
schools  that  provide  the  most  oppor- 
tunity for  the  greatest  number  of  dis- 
advantaged students. 

Second,  the  bill  has  been  carefully 
drafted  to  satisfy  constitutional  re- 
quirements. Aid  will  be  given  to  par- 
ents who  will  then  decide  where  their 
children  will  be  enrolled.  Parents  will 
not  be  forced  to  send  their  children  to 
private  or  to  public  schools;  the  deci- 
sion will  rest  solely  with  them.  The 
Government  clearly  remains  neutral 
toward  religion  under  this  amendment, 
as  it  should  be. 

Additionally,  under  my  amendment, 
choice  plans  must  be  written  so  that 
they  will  not  interfere  with  any  deseg- 
regation plans  that  are  in  place.  Let 
me  repeat  that:  Choice  programs  must 
not  interfere  with  any  desegregation 
plans  that  are  in  place.  And,  let  me 
also  point  out  that  since  segregation  is 
largely  based  on  housing  patterns  that 
coincide  with  district  divisions,  choice 
can  go  a  long  way  in  eliminating  these 
barriers  voluntarily.  A  well-drafted 
choice  program  may  help  achieve  inte- 
gration more  quickly  than  any  forced 
busing  policy  could.  Many  magnet 
schools  already  established  have  dem- 
onstrated success  in  achieving  integra- 
tion using  an  open  enrollment. 

One  of  the  most  important  compo- 
nents of  my  amendment  is  the  evalua- 
tion provision.  My  amendment  charges 
the  Secretary  of  Education  to  conduct 
a  rigorous  study  of  the  demonstrations. 

There  are  only  six  of  them  in  this 
whole  country.  We  are  not  blanketing 
the  country  with  demonstrations.  The 
bill  provides  for  six  relevant  dem- 
onstrations to  really  find  out  all  we 
can,  about  the  effects  of  choice.  The 
Secretary  has  to  conduct  a  rigorous 
study  of  each  of  the  demonstrations. 

This  study  will  provide  us  with  much 
needed  answers  to  many  questions  that 
have  been  raised  about  the  longterm 
across-the-board  implications  of  edu- 
cational choice. 

why  should  WE  INCLUDE  PRIVATE  SCHOOLS? 

Witnesses  in  congressional  hearings 
on  choice  agreed  that  the  role  of  the 
Federal  Government  in  the  area  of 
school  choice  is  in  determining  what 
works  and  in  making  this  information 
available  to  communities  and  school 
districts  who  may  wish  to  implement 
such  a  program.  It  is  well  within  the 
purview  of  the  Federal  Government's 
responsibility  to  provide  some  informa- 
tion and  assistance  to  those  school  dis- 
tricts. 

However,  we  do  not  have  data  about 
the  effects  of  school  choice  on  stu- 
dents, schools,  and  communities.  Ex- 
cluding private  schools  as  part  of  a 
choice  demonstration  program  would 
be   a   serious  error  of  omission.   The 


value  of  a  Federal  study  that  does  not 
include  all  the  viable  components  of  an 
educational  system  would  have  to  be 
questionable.  Moreover,  a  choice  pro- 
gram that  arbitrarily  eliminates  a 
major  alternative  for  parental  selec- 
tion is  not  really  a  choice  prograjn  at 
all.  Allowing  parents  to  choose  only 
public  schools,  as  good  as  some  of  them 
are,  is  like  having  only  one  political 
party  on  the  ballot.  An  evaluation  of 
election  results  when  a  candidate  runs 
unopposed  yields  little  in  the  way  of 
voter  preference  or  satisfaction.  It  is 
hardly  an  electoral  mandate. 

Mr.  President,  a  choice  system  al- 
ready exists  in  this  country,  but  only 
for  those  who  have  the  means  to  move 
to  another  school  district  or  to  attend 
a  private  school.  It  is  time  to  provide 
more  choices  in  education.  Why?  First, 
education  is  a  key  factor  in  lifting  in- 
dividuals ftom  poverty,  and  low-in- 
come parents  know  that.  They  want 
their  children  to  have  the  best  possible 
education;  and  second,  precoUege  edu- 
cation is  compulsory  in  every  State  in 
this  country.  The  very  foundation  of 
our  public  schools  is  to  provide  an  edu- 
cation for  every  child.  But,  the  choice 
of  only  public  schools  to  fulfill  the  re- 
quirement for  school  attendance  is  like 
consigning  low-income  people  to  buy 
from  only  one  store.  Finally,  I  believe 
that  including  private  schools  in  a 
choice  system  may  well  result  in  better 
schools  in  both  the  public  and  private 
sector.  Our  goal  in  offering  this  amend- 
ment is  not  to  hurt  public  schools.  My 
personal  vision  of  a  choice  system  is 
one  in  which  every  school  within  a  dis- 
trict or  area  of  choice  is  a  viable  edu- 
cational alternative.  If  every  school  in 
a  district  provides  students  a  solid  edu- 
cation, the  choice  becomes  one  of 
choosing  a  school  that  fits  individual 
needs  and  preferences  and  not  one  of 
escaping  a  bad  situation. 

The  unfortunate  reality  is  that,  in 
some  areas  of  this  coimtry,  there  are 
some  schools  that  are  in  a  dismal 
state.  This  is  confirmed  by  the  des- 
iderate measures  of  parents  like  the 
families  cited  in  the  New  York  Times 
story.  Let  us  give  low-income  parents 
at  least  one  additional  weapon  to  use 
for  school  improvement.  Let  us  give 
them  the  ability  to  walk  out.  Power  is 
often  in  our  feet:  We  walk  out  of  bad 
restaurants,  bad  movies,  or  bad  retail 
stores.  When  we  are  taken  for  granted 
by  a  for-profit  enterprise,  we  take  our 
business  to  the  competition.  It  is  time 
to  enfranchise  low-income  parents  in 
education. 

Rhetoric  has  not  improved  our  edu- 
cation system.  Schools  must  be  given 
the  will  and  freedom  to  change.  Mak- 
ing all  schools  more  accountable  to 
parents  while  allowing  them  to  be 
more  innovative  may  be  the  answer  in 
majiy  districts. 

WHY  DO  WE  NEED  THIS  AMENDMENT? 

These  six  demonstration  projects  will 
provide  alternatives  to  those  who  cur- 


rently have  none.  It  encoura^res  greater 
parental  involvement  in  their  chil- 
dren's education;  it  allows  us  to  look 
at  new  alternatives  and  study  them;  it 
may  speed  integration  of  schools;  it 
will  inspire  schools,  both  public  and 
private  to  review  their  own  strengths 
and  weaknesses.  Such  self-assessment 
and  particularly  the  self-motivated 
changes  that  come  from  it  are  a  solid 
subsidiary  benefit  of  this  choice  pro- 
posal. No  single  school  in  America,  no 
matter  how  successful,  should  sit 
through  1992  and  not  consider  the  needs 
of  its  students  and  the  ongoing  ability 
of  the  school  to  meet  them.  I  believe 
choice  may  do  more  for  helping  the 
poor  in  this  country  than  any  other 
initiative  we  might  consider  under  the 
circumstances. 

Let  me  reiterate  for  my  colleagues: 
There  are  no  mandates  on  schools  to 
participate;  desegrregation  plans  will 
not  be  negated;  it  is  constitutional; 
and  this  is  an  opportunity  to  answer 
some  key  questions  about  the  overall 
effects  of  choice.  The  fact  is  public  and 
private  school  choice  is  an  idea  whose 
time  has  come.  We  in  Congress  should 
not  stonewall  it  any  longer. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
demonstration  project  so  that  we  can 
get  answers  regarding  the  value  of  pub- 
lic and  private  school  choice  as  a  fea- 
sible and  practical  reform  effort. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  serious 
amendment.  It  is  not  as  comprehensive 
as  the  President  would  like,  but  it  is  an 
amendment  that  the  P>resident  would 
like  to  support.  It  is  only  six  dem- 
onstrations. It  gives  us  a  chance  to 
look  at  choice  from  all  aspects.  The 
Secretary  has  to  make  a  study  and 
evaluate  the  results.  He  has  to  report 
to  us.  Then  we  will  find  out  once  and 
for  all  whether  this  idea  is  an  idea  that 
is  as  good  and  important  as  I  am  ar- 
ticulating tonight. 

There  is  only  one  way  to  know.  That 
is  to  open  our  minds  and  allow  choice 
to  occur.  I  hope  my  colleagues  will  con- 
sider doing  that  here  this  evening.  I 
think  it  is  the  right  thing  to  do. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
seeks  recognition? 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  is  recog- 
nized. 

Who  yields  time  to  the  Senator? 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  I  ask  the  Senator 
from  Utah  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
distingruished  Senator  from  Kansas. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  is  recognized. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  speak  for  just  a  few  min- 
utes in  support  of  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Utah. 

As  a  former  school  board  member  and 
someone  who  is  deeply  committed  to 
public  education,  I  have  always  held  se- 
rious reservations  about  school  choice 
from  the  Federal  standpoint.  I  think  if 
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a  sch(  ol  district  wants  to  try  choice  in 
schoo  s,  or  if  a  State,  such  as  the  State 
of  Mi  inesota,  wishes  to  adopt  such  a 
progTi  jn,  that  is  fine.  That  is  where  the 
decisi  3n  should  lie. 

At  ;he  same  time,  I  am  supporting 
this  tmendment.  It  is  not  a  large 
ameni  Iment,  as  Senator  Hatch  pointed 
out.  '  liere  are  just  six  demonstration 
projects,  with  a  total  authorization  of 
S30  million 
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reason    I    believe    the    Hatch 
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At  this  point.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
anecdotal  evidence  about  the  effects  of 
choice,  based  on  the  various  plans  that 
have  been  implemented  by  some  States 
and  localities.  To  reach  sound  public 
policy  judgments  on  the  question,  we 
need  more  than  that. 

I  believe  that  the  Hatch  amendment 
offers  us  the  means  to  put  some  of 
these  questions  to  rest.  I  urge  its  adop- 
tion. I  am  urging  that,  Mr.  President, 
from  the  standpoint  of  someone  who 
has  serious  reservations  about  Federal 
financial  involvement  in  the  imple- 
mentation of  school  choice  programs. 
But  I  think  there  are  important  ques- 
tions that  have  been  raised  that  need 
to  be  answered  in  the  minds  of  all  of 
us.  For  that  reason,  I  believe  this 
amendment  offers  us  an  opportunity 
that  should  not  be  rejected. 
I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  is  recognized. 

Mr.  LIEBERMAN.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  to  rise  this 
evening  to  support  the  amendment  pro- 
posed by  the  Senator  from  Utah  which 
would  establish  a  low-income  choice 
demonstration  project. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  obviously  a 
controversial  issue.  But  as  I  look  at 
our  system  of  education  around  this 
country,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  hard 
to  disagree  with  the  notion  that  it  is 
failing  a  large  number  of  our  children, 
and  particularly  those  who  are  low  in- 
come and  minority.  That  is  why  I 
think  we  cannot  be  defensive  about 
what  exists  but  have  to  reach  out  and 
open  the  doors  to  take  a  look  at  all  al- 
ternatives to  what  happens  now,  some 
of  which  are  working. 

As  I  look  particularly  at  the  reli- 
giously based  school  systems  of  our 
country,  they  are  working  and  they  are 
working  most  especially  for  poor  and 
minority  children. 

I  think  we  have  to  ask  ourselves  why 
should  not  low-income  students,  who 
are  the  only  ones  given  a  choice  by  this 
amendment,  have  the  same  right  as 
wealthier  students  to  choose  the  school 
they  attend?  Why  do  wealthier  stu- 
dents get  to  speak  with  their  feet  when 
a  public  school  is  not  meeting  their 
needs,  but  low-income  students  have  no 
choice  but  to  remain  in  a  school  that  is 
not  meeting  their  needs? 

Mr.  President,  under  this  proposal  we 
are  going  to  allow  low-income  kids  to 
have  some  of  the  same  choices.  They 
will  take  with  them  at  most  the 
amount  of  money  allocated  per  pupil 
by  their  public  school  system  and 
maybe  they  will  leave  behind  an  in- 
creased incentive  for  some  of  the  pub- 
lic schools  to  look  at  some  of  the 
things  that  make  these  private  and  pa- 
rochial schools  more  successful  in  edu- 
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eating   some   of  our  low-income   stu- 
dents. 

A  demonstration  project  that  would 
provide  low-income  students,  those 
who  qualify  for  free  or  reduced-priced 
school  lunches,  the  opportunity  to  at- 
tend a  public  or  private  school  of  their 
choice  seems  to  me  to  be  eminently 
worth  trying.  This  low-income  choice 
demonstration  project  will  not  only 
provide  these  students  with  the  ability 
to  choose,  but  it  will  also  provide  them 
and  us  with  some  important  insight  as 
to  the  ways  in  which  nonpublic  schools 
can  help  low-income  students  improve 
their  educational  performances. 

Mr.  President,  I  certainly  do  not  be- 
lieve that  we  should  abandon  our  pub- 
lic school  system,  and  the  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  focus  and  funds  in  this 
bill,  S.  2,  concentrates  on  improving 
the  public  schools  of  America.  But  we 
also  have  to  view  this  choice  dem- 
onstration project  as  a  tool  for  all  of 
us,  including  the  public  schools,  to 
learn  more  about  what  works  for  our 
kids. 

A  while  back  there  was  a  study  done 
by  the  Rand  Corporation,  and  its  re- 
sults are  revealing.  It  shows  that  the 
performance  of  a  comparable  group  of 
black  and  Hispanic  children  at  Catho- 
lic parochial  schools  was  much  better 
than  a  similar  group  at  the  public 
schools  and  that  the  gap  of  perform- 
ance between  minority  children  and  all 
other  children  dropped  significantly  in 
the  parochial  school  system. 

That  study  also  asked  why  those  pa- 
rochial schools  were  more  successful  at 
educating  low-income  and  minority 
kids,  and  they  came  up  with  the  con- 
clusion that  some  of  the  things  that 
differentiate  the  two  school  systems 
are  the  teachers  in  the  parochial 
schools  are  able  to  provide  students 
with  more  personal  attention;  they 
have  a  more  rigorous  academic  cur- 
riculum, even  for  the  poor  performers. 
They  are  independent  from  a  central 
bureaucracy. 

I  personally  suspect  that  it  has  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  sense  of  mission  in 
some  of  the  parochial  schools,  the 
sense  of  purpose,  and  the  sense  of  val- 
ues that  energizes  the  teachers,  and 
that  is  conveyed  to  the  students. 

Mr.  President,  there  was  a  time  when 
these  kinds  of  programs  were  criticized 
as  unconstitutional.  We  may  hear  that 
in  this  debate.  I  just  want  to  say  there 
have  been  a  line  of  court  decisions 
which,  in  my  opinion,  undercut  any 
claim  that  this  amendment  would  be 
unconstitutional.  I  cite  particularly 
Mueller  v.  Allen,  a  1983  decision  in 
which  the  Supreme  Court  upheld  a 
Minnesota  law  conferring  tax  benefits 
on  parents  who  incur  expenses  for  their 
children's  elementary  and  secondary 
education  at  private  schools,  including 
religious-based  schools. 

The  basis  of  this  decision  is  that  it  is 
the  parents,  without  any  governmental 
influence,  who  choose  where  to  spend 
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that  subsidy.  I  suggest  to  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate  that  there  is  not 
a  relevant  distinction  between  the  aid 
found  constitutional  in  the  Allen  case 
and  that  contained  in  the  choice 
amendment  offered  by  our  colleague 
flrom  Utah. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  good  idea 
worth  trying.  It  is  a  constitutional 
idea.  It  is  an  idea  that  is  practical  and 
it  is  an  idea  that  will  offer  not  only 
hope  to  a  whole  new  group  of  low-in- 
come kids  in  our  country,  but  I  think 
some  lessons  to  the  public  schools  and 
those  of  us  who  care  about  them. 

I  urge  adoption  of  the  amendment, 
and  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  chairman  of  the  Education  Com- 
mittee, the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island, 
4  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  is  recognized. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  very 
much. 

Mr.  President,  as  we  all  know,  the 
Federal  Government  is  not  the  major 
player  in  education.  That  is  a  role  left 
to  the  State  and  local  government.  The 
Federal  role  is  a  highly  targeted  one, 
providing  assistance  primarily  in  areas 
of  clearly  defined  needs.  In  that  regard, 
I  believe  that  our  emphasis  should  be 
upon  those  schools  that  serve  the  vast 
number  of  students  in  our  Nation, 
namely,  the  public  schools. 

Basically,  I  am  of  the  mind  that  the 
way  to  achieve  educational  excellence 
nationwide  is  to  have  the  schools  that 
are  open  to  all  students  second  to  none 
in  the  world. 

The  investment  we  place  in  edu- 
cation will  unquestionably  determine 
oiu"  future  strength  as  a  nation.  Our 
public  schools,  though,  as  we  all  know, 
are  in  trouble;  they  need  our  help. 
Teachers  are  overburdened  with  large 
classes  and  need  opportunities  for  up- 
grading their  skills. 

Our  public  schools  often  lack  ade- 
quate science  labs,  computers,  and 
other  high  technology  tools  of  instruc- 
tion. 

Students  need  updated  textbooks  and 
a  safe  learning  environment. 

Our  scarce  Federal  resources  should 
be  directed  to  meeting  those  needs, 
which  are  particularly  acute  in  our 
public  schools.  We  must  make  those 
schools  truly  the  best  in  the  world. 

Unfortunately,  public  and  private 
schools  do  not  compete  on  an  even 
playing  field.  Public  schools  must  ac- 
cept all  students.  Private  schools  may 
turn  down  or  expel  students  with  be- 
havior problems,  disabilities,  or  aca- 
demic problems.  The  demonstration 
program  proposed  by  the  Senator  from 
Utah  will  not  change  that  situation, 
and  will  not,  therefore,  be  a  true  test  of 
choice. 

Private  schools  we  all  know,  make 
valuable  contributions  to  American 
education.  They  give  a  quality  of  excel- 
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lence  that  is  truly  needed  and  useful  to 
our  Nation.  There  is  no  doubt  about 
that.  We  provide  limited  assistance  in 
private  school  instruction,  but  we  seek 
to  do  that  in  ways  that  do  not  harm 
the  public  schools.  The  public  schools 
should  be  our  first  concern,  and  to 
make  them  schools  of  excellence  must 
be  our  first  responsibility. 

I  urge  my  colleagrues  to  join  me  in 
opposing  the  Hatch  amendment. 

I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
BRYAN).  The  Senator  from  Massachu- 

Mr."  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  [Mr.  Metzenbaum]  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  in  strong  opposition  to  this  amend- 
ment, which  would  provide  vouchers 
for  students  to  attend  private  schools. 
Let  us  not  kid  ourselves  about  what 
this  amendment  is.  This  is  the  nose- 
under-the-tent  amendment.  Once  we 
pass  this,  the  door  is  open  to  go  further 
and  further  in  funding  private  and  pa- 
rochial schools  and  at  the  same  time 
undermining  the  public  school  system. 

I  fear  that  this  is  the  first  step  to- 
ward the  abandonment  of  our  system  of 
free,  universal  public  education.  And 
our  public  schools  are  facing  enough 
problems  as  it  is.  We  do  not  need  to 
compound  their  problems.  To  say,  well, 
it  is  just  a  little  bit,  it  is  not  going  to 
hurt  that  much,  is  to  deny  the  reality 
of  the  situation.  Once  we  go  down  this 
road  toward  funding  private  and  paro- 
chial schools  then  the  amount  of 
money  will  increase  and  increase  over 
the  years. 

Programs  that  subsidize  private  and 
religious  schools  are  bad  public  policy. 
They  undermine  our  public  schools. 
They  violate  the  concept  of  separation 
of  church  and  state  and  weaken  the 
Federal  commitment  to  provide  equal 
educational  opportunities  for  all  this 
Nation's  children. 

The  use  of  public  funds  to  support 
sectarian  education  constitutes  an  un- 
wise violation  of  the  principle  of  sepa- 
ration of  church  and  state.  And  I  pre- 
dict that  religious  schools,  which  have 
rightly  cherished  their  independence 
from  Government  control,  would  in  the 
end  regret  this  step.  They  would  even- 
tually find  that  Government  funding 
inevitably  leads  to  Government  regula- 
tion and  Government  control. 

But  most  important,  Mr.  President, 
this  amendment  will  do  nothing  to  help 
our  Nation's  public  schools. 

Choice  is  not  the  quick  fix,  the  easy 
answer,  which  will  somehow  magically 
transform  our  public  schools.  In  fact, 
by  diverting  attention  and  resources 
from  our  public  schools  just  when  help 
is  most  needed,  choice  is  more  likely  to 
undermine  public  education  than  to 
strengthen  it. 

Mr.  President,  12  years  ago,  I  stood 
on  this  floor  and  supported  an  amend- 


ment regarding  funding  for  private 
schools.  At  that  time,  I  spoke  in  favor 
of  the  idea  of  using  public  funds  for  pri- 
vate and  parochial  schools.  I  was  wrong 
then,  and  I  do  not  intend  to  compound 
that  error  now. 

I  am  now  convinced  that  the  adop- 
tion of  this  amendment  would  do  ines- 
timable harm  to  the  public  schools  of 
this  country.  Never  before  In  our  Na- 
tion's history  has  our  public  school 
system  been  so  challenged.  Public 
schools  must  educate  our  children  to 
cope  with  an  increasingly  techno- 
logical society.  And  if  we  are  to  remain 
competitive  in  the  global  economy,  our  • 
schools  must  keep  pace  with  the  edu- 
cational systems  of  other  industri- 
alized countries  so  that  our  graduates 
can  meet  the  sophisticated  needs  of  the 
workplace  in  the  21st  century. 

And,  at  the  same  time,  we  are  asking 
our  public  schools  to  deal  with  some  of 
the  most  difficult  problems  of  our  soci- 
ety— drugs,  alcohol,  violence,  teenage 
pregnancy — and  to  provide  education 
and  support  for  increasing  numbers  of 
children  who  are  disadvantaged  due  to 
poverty,  neglect,  or  abuse. 

Yet  in  school  district  aiter  school 
district  throughout  the  country,  budg- 
et cutbacks  have  forced  schools  to  re- 
duce important  support  services  to 
these  at-risk  students,  to  lay  off  teach- 
ers and  increase  class  sizes,  to  elimi- 
nate sports  and  extracurricular  activi- 
ties, and  to  defer  needed  building  re- 
pairs. 

And  throughout  the  country,  needy 
children  are  waiting  in  line  for  effec- 
tive Federal  programs  like  Head  Start 
and  Chapter  I — programs  that  are  un- 
able to  serve  all  the  eligible  children 
due  to  lack  of  adequate  funding. 

In  1980,  the  Federal  Government  pro- 
vided 10  percent  of  the  total  dollars 
spent  on  elementary  and  secondary 
education.  Today,  after  a  decade  of  at- 
tacks on  education  funding  by  the  ad- 
ministration, the  Federal  Government 
provides  only  6  percent  of  the  funding. 

At  a  time  when  we  are  asking  our 
schools  to  do  more  and  more  with  less 
and  less,  I  do  not  understand  how  we 
can  even  contemplate  sending  scarce 
Federal  funds  to  private  and  religious 
schools. 

Supporters  of  choice  argue  that  so- 
called  competition  will  lead  to  school 
improvement — a  kind  of  educational 
Darwinism,  survival  of  the  fittest.  Yet 
by  definition,  competition  results  in 
winners  and  losers.  And  in  this  com- 
petition, the  losers  will  be  the  public 
schools. 

Why?  Because  private  schools  don't 
have  to  play  by  the  same  rules.  Public 
schools  are  accountable  to  the  local 
community,  must  abide  by  Federal, 
State,  and  local  regulations,  and  must 
accept  all  students,  regardless  of  race, 
sex,  religion,  disability,  or  level  of  mo- 
tivation or  academic  achievement. 

Private  schools  are  able  to  select 
their  student  body  based  on  virtually 
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d  inger  is,  of  course,  that  rather 
providing  disadvantaged  children 
families  with  real  choice  and 
opportunities,  in  the  long  run 
choice  programs  will  actually 
contrlbdte  to  the  further  segregation 
of  our  society  along  racial,  economic, 
and  relii  lous  lines. 

And  1:  i  fact,  we  have  no  compelling 
evldenc<  that  private  schools  actually 
do  a  be  ter  job  of  educating  students 
than  pul  lie  schools  do,  despite  their  se- 
lective idmisslons  policies  and  other 
advanta  res. 

The  r  isults  of  math  testing  in  the 
1990  nat  onal  assessment  of  educational 
progress  provide  a  good  Illustration. 

Accori  ling  to  NAEP,  5  percent  of  12th 
grade  st  udents  in  public  schools  tested 
at  the  h  Ighest  level — showing  the  abil- 
ity to  d(  college  level  math,  while  only 
4  percei  it  of  private  school  students 
achleve<  this  level.  It  is  true  that  pri- 
vate sch  ool  children  at  other  grrade  lev- 
els did  somewhat  better  than  public 
school  £  tudents.  However.  Al  Shanker 
has  prcvlded  a  compelling  analysis 
that  th  s  advantage  disappears  when 
dlfferenies  among  students  in  both 
schools  are  taken  into  ac- 
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our  diversity  and  teach  us  about  each 
other  and  about  our  common  heritage, 
history,  and  values. 

I  believe  in  our  public  schools. 

Certainly,  some  of  our  schools  are  in 
trouble,  particularly  in  our  poorest 
urban  and  rural  areas,  and  are  not 
doing  as  well  as  they  should  by  our 
children.  But  the  solution  is  not  to 
abandon  them.  The  solution  is  to  find 
constructive  strategies  to  ensure  that 
all  our  public  schools  can  improve  and 
excel,  so  that  all  our  schools  are 
schools  of  choice,  and  all  our  children 
have  an  equal  opportunity  for  an  excel- 
lent education. 

That  is  the  policy  which  the  Neigh- 
borhood Schools  Improvement  Act  em- 
bodies. This  amendment  represents  a 
policy  of  abandonment.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  oppose  the  amendment. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  could 
I  yield  4  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  KOHL]  has  4 
minutes. 

Mr.  KOHL.  I  thank  the  Chair.  I  rise 
briefly  to  speak  on  the  amendment  be- 
fore us,  offered  by  our  friend  and  col- 
league from  Utah,  Senator  Hatch. 

There  has  been  a  lot  of  talk  this 
week  about  Milwaukee  and  School 
Choice.  I  have  heard  it  referred  to  as 
anything  from  "highly  successful"  to 
"disastrous."  In  fact,  it  Is  neither.  In 
the  first  year,  340  children  signed  up 
for  the  semester.  During  the  course  of 
the  year,  one  school  with  70  to  80 
Choice  students  closed  for  reasons  to- 
tally unrelated  to  the  program.  At  the 
end  of  that  school  year,  260  students  re- 
mained in  the  program.  For  1991-92,  155 
of  those  260  are  continuing  in  Choice, 
with  an  additional  350  students  joining 
the  program.  So.  in  its  second  year. 
Milwaukee  Choice  enrollment  is  up. 
but  not  all  of  the  slots  are  filled.  We 
are  looking  forward  to  the  results  and 
learning  something  from  this  experi- 
ment. But  that  will  take  a  while. 

Milwaukee,  through  the  leadership  of 
State  Representative  Polly  Williams, 
began  this  demonstration  in  response 
to  a  real  sense  of  frustration  on  the 
part  of  some  parents  of  children  in  the 
public  school  system.  Those  parents 
wanted  a  good  education  for  their  chil- 
dren. The  schools  need  help.  The  teach- 
ers need  help.  The  communities  need 
help.  We  all  know  that.  The  problem  in 
these  parents'  eyes  is  that  there  is  not 
enough  help  coming  soon  enough  to 
save  their  children.  And  they  want  the 
best  for  their  children. 

So  do  I.  And  I  support  the  Milwaukee 
Choice  Program.  It  is  a  creative,  short- 
term  response  to  a  chronic  problem.  I 
think  we  will  learn  something  from  it 
that  will  help  us  solve  longer  term 
problems.  In  the  meantime,  we  are  of- 


fering some  Intervention  for  these  par- 
ents and  their  children. 

However,  none  of  those  public  funds 
in  Milwaukee  are  going  to  religious 
schools.  That  is  a  fundamental  dif- 
ference between  the  Milwaukee  School 
Choice  plan,  and  the  amendment  before 
us.  The  school  choice  amendment  be- 
fore us,  while  limited,  would  allow  pub- 
lic taxpayer  funds  to  support  religious 
schools.  That  is  a  significant  step  in  a 
dangerous  direction.  It  raises  signifi- 
cant first  amendment  questions. 

Because  of  my  support  for  the  Mil- 
waukee program,  and  because  I  would 
like  to  see  Milwaukee  benefit  from  the 
Federal  support  included  in  the  Hatch 
amendment,  I  spoke  to  the  Secretary 
of  Education  in  an  effort  to  remove  the 
language  on  religious  schools. 

For  various  reasons,  that  was  not 
done. 

Therefore.  I  must  oppose  the  Hatch 
amendment  on  the  grounds  that  it  pub- 
licly funds  religious  schools.  I  think 
the  Milwaukee  Choice  Program  de- 
serves a  chance.  And  I  hope  that  we 
can  find  an  opportunity  to  support  it. 
Unfortunately,  this  amendment  does 
not  afford  us  that  opportunity. 

I  know  that  there  are  those  who  be- 
lieve strongly  that  School  Choice  will 
lead  to  the  erosion  of  support  for  the 
public  school  system.  Were  we  some- 
how allowing  all  public  school  dollars 
to  be  used  in  this  fashion.  I  might 
agree.  But  we  are  not. 

And  I  must  say.  I  have  a  bit  more 
confidence  in  our  public  school  system 
than  that.  My  sense  is  that  while  the 
private  schools  may  do  a  better  job  at 
some  things  for  some  students.  I  think 
the  same  is  true  of  the  public  school 
system. 

I'd  like  to  see  an  experiment  in  which 
private  schools  would  be  required  to 
comply  with  all  of  the  statutes  and 
regrulations  that  our  public  schools  do. 
I  would  like  to  see  how  well  they  would 
do  if  they  had  to  provide  services  under 
Public  Law  94-142.  ESL.  the  Perkins 
Vocational  Education  Act  and  other 
Federal  laws.  I  would  like  to  see  an  ex- 
periment in  which  we  could  truly 
measure  the  value  of  an  education  in  a 
diverse  environment,  compared  to  an 
education  in  a  more  uniform  environ- 
ment. 

I  believe  that  the  result  would  be  a 
renewed  confidence  in  our  public 
schools— for  the  incredible  job  that 
many  of  them  do  for  the  vast  majority 
of  students,  under  very  difficult  cir- 
cumstances. 

Throughout  this  debate  of  who  best 
educates,  we  compare  apples  and  or- 
anges, Mr.  President.  It  is  time  to  reln- 
vigorate  our  public  schools,  give  them 
the  resources  they  need  to  do  the  job. 
Experiments  like  School  Choice  can 
enable  us  to  take  what  strengths  we 
can  from  the  private,  nonsectarian 
schools  and  put  them  to  work  in  the 
public  schools. 

If  that  means  fewer  students  per 
teacher,  then  let's  do  it.  If  that  means 


a  higher  level  of  parental  Involvement, 
then  let's  do  it.  If  that  means  giving 
the  public  schools  the  Federal  support 
they  need  to  comply  with  our  regula- 
tions, then  let  us  do  It. 

What  we  cannot  do  is  to  continue  to 
allow  the  erosion  of  public  and  finan- 
cial support  of  the  public  school  sys- 
tem. 

I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
4  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator trom  Rhode  Island  is  recognized 
for  4  minutes. 

THE  HATCH  AMENDMENT  NO.  1478  TO  S.  2.  THE 
NEIGHBORHOOD  SCHOOLS  IMPROVEMENT  ACT 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  what  do 
we  seek  to  learn  from  this  demonstra- 
tion? Clearly,  we  are  not  trying  to 
learn  whether  the  Government  should 
provide  support  for  Federal  schools,  be- 
cause the  Federal  Government  already 
does  that.  Private  schools  and  students 
in  private  schools  benefit  from  pro- 
grams, including  chapter  1  and  chapter 
2.  Private  schools  are  eligible  for  Fed- 
eral funding  through  the  Drug-Free 
Schools  Program,  the  Asbestos  Detec- 
tion Program,  the  Math  and  Science 
Education,  and  the  School  Lunch  Pro- 
gram. Already  they  have  received  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  under  these 
programs  in  fiscal  year  1991. 

The  problem  is,  that,  first  of  all,  we 
are  taking  $90  million  over  the  next  3 
years  from  public  schools  and  sending 
it  to  private  schools.  At  the  same  time, 
all  across  the  Nation  public  schools  are 
being  severely  hit  in  this  financial  cri- 
sis that  so  many  States  and  cities  are 
facing.  In  my  State,  superintendents 
have  been  told  to  expect  a  total  cut  of 
19  percent  this  year  of  State  aid  on  top 
of  the  11  percent  that  was  taken  last 
year. 

Now  it  is  suggested  that  private 
school  choice  will  foster  competition 
between  private  and  public  schools. 
But  are  we  talking  about  a  level  play- 
ing field?  We  always  like  to  talk  about 
level  playing  fields  around  here.  Is  this 
a  level  playing  field?  Let  us  see  what 
are  the  demands  and  requirements  we 
have  imposed  on  the  public  schools. 
The  public  schools  must  take  any  child 
at  any  time  of  the  year.  The  public 
schools  must  create  an  environment  in 
which  every  student  has  an  equal  op- 
portunity to  learn,  regardless  of  the 
student's  disadvantages.  Private 
schools  can  refuse  to  accept  the  child 
with  disabilities  and  can  refuse  to  ac- 
cept the  child  who  poses  disciplinary 
problems.  They  do  not  have  to  take  a 
child  whose  native  language  is  not 
English.  In  the  Providence  school  sys- 
tem, students  come  from  homes  where 
over  82  different  languages  are  spoken. 

So  Mr.  President.  I  know  what  is 
going  to  be  the  result  of  this  study.  We 
do  not  even  have  to  have  the  study.  I 
will  tell  you  what  it  will  show.  It  will 
show  that  the  public  school  children 


sent  to  the  private  schools  will  do  bet- 
ter than  the  average  public  school 
child.  Why  would  it  show  that?  Because 
the  children  selected  from  the  public 
schools  will  be  the  high  achievers,  they 
will  be  the  youngsters  that  come  from 
homes  where  the  native  language  is 
English.  They  will  be  children  trom 
motivated  families.  That  is  why  they 
will  apply  in  the  first  place,  because 
their  families  are  behind  them  100  per- 
cent. 

You  will  not  find  that  the  children 
selected  will  be  those  who  represent 
the  real  challenges  in  our  public  school 
system  because  the  private  school  will 
not  take  them.  What  will  go  on  is  a 
skimming  process.  The  private  schools 
will  take  the  ones  who  will  do  well  in 
the  public  schools  anyway. 

Mr.  President,  some  private  schools 
have  reached  out  to  the  community 
and  enrolled  disadvantaged  students, 
and  these  schools  should  be  com- 
mended. But  as  I  mentioned  before, 
this  amendment  would  send  $90  million 
in  Federal  funds  to  private  schools  over 
the  next  3  years,  and  I  think  we  should 
direct  these  resources  to  our  Nation's 
public  schools  that  so  badly  need  them. 
I  want  to  thank  the  managers. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  4  min- 
utes to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  is  recognized  for  4 
minutes. 

Mr.  WELLSTONE.  "We  have  a  school 
in  East  St.  Louis  named  for  Dr.  King." 
she  says.  "The  school  is  full  of  sewer 
water  and  the  doors  are  locked  with 
chains.  Every  student  in  that  school  is 
black.  It  is  like  a  terrible  joke  on  his- 
tory." 

A  14-year-old  girl  from  E:ast  St. 
Louis,  and  I  quote  from  Jonathan 
Kozel's  fine  book,  "Savage  Inequal- 
ities: Children  in  America's  Schools." 

We  just  honored  Dr.  Martin  Luther 
King's  birthday  on  Monday.  I  feel  like 
I  have  gotten  to  know  the  Senator 
from  Utah  pretty  well,  and  I  only  have 
4  minutes.  I  do  not  even  know  if  I  am 
going  to  say  this  well.  I  think  he  really 
cares  about  this  student,  and  I  think  he 
makes  his  proposal  for  this  reason  I 
have  no  doubt  about  that. 

But  I  think  the  problem  is  that  there 
are  so  many  of  these  students  all  over 
the  country  on  such  a  wide-scale  basis 
consigned  to  schools  right  now  that 
they  would  not  go  to  if  they  had  a  real 
choice.  That  is  just  a  much  bigger 
problem,  first,  in  public  education. 

I  guess  my  feeling  is  that  until  we  do 
what  we  must  do  for  children  in  edu- 
cation in  our  country,  make  sure  that 
women  expecting  children  have  a  diet 
rich  in  vitamins,  minerals,  and  protein 
so  their  child  will  be  able  to  have  a 
chance,  make  sure  the  children  have 
the  support  during  their  young  years, 
fully  fund  Head  Start,  have  smaller  el- 
ementary school  classes— we  know  that 
works — and  provide  real  support  to 
public  schools  so  we  do  not  have  such  a 


huge  disparity  between  what  can  be 
spent  for  schools  in  Anacostia  versus 
what  can  be  spent  for  schools  in  Be- 
thesda.  I  really  feel  that  this  proposal, 
this  amendment  by  the  Senator  fi:om 
Utah,  is  not  a  step  forward.  I  think  it 
is  a  step  backward  for  public  edu- 
cation. 

I  would  be  interested  in  this  proposal 
and  this  amendment,  after  we  first 
have  made  this  commitment  to  public 
education,  but  at  this  point  in  the  time 
I  think  it  is  the  wrong  step  to  take.  I 
say  this  regretfully. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Two  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Vermont. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator trom  Vermont  is  recogrnized  for  2 
minutes. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment  being 
offered  by  my  colleague  from  Utah. 
Senator  Hatch. 

The  amendment  provides  $30  million 
for  six  State  demonstration  programs 
to  allow  low  income  students  to  attend 
private  schools.  Let  me  outline  a  few  of 
the  reasons  why  I  believe  this  amend- 
ment should  be  defeated. 

First,  and  foremost,  the  amendment 
creates  a  new  $30  million  program  to 
essentially  help  private  schools  while 
our  financially  strapped  public  schools 
continue  to  fight  looming  deficits.  In 
the  past  decade  this  Nation  has  seen  a 
declining  share  of  funds  committed  to 
education.  The  percent  of  the  Federal 
budget  devoted  to  education  today  ac- 
counts for  only  1.7  percent  of  total 
spending  compared  to  2.5  percent  in 
1980. 

Along  with  the  decline  in  Federal 
funds  has  come  an  increase  ineligible 
students.  Over  4  million  eligible,  dis- 
axlvantaged  children  are  currently  de- 
nied chapter  1  reading  and  math  in- 
struction. The  Federal  share  for  edu- 
cation our  disability  community  is  9 
percent  compared  to  the  40  percent  we 
promised  our  States  and  or  children. 

The  tragic  state  of  federal  funding 
for  education  has  led  towns  in  my 
State  of  Vermont  to  increase  already 
high  property  taxes  to  help  fund  feder- 
ally mandated  education  programs.  It 
has  also  meant  that  essential  programs 
for  our  students  are  being  cut  and  that 
essential  transportation  funds  are 
being  redirected  to  schools. 

Public  schools  deserve  as  mifch  Fed- 
eral commitment  as  possible  we  cannot 
afford  to  do  otherwise. 

Second,  the  Hatch  amendment  as- 
sumes that  private  schools  can  do  a 
better  job  than  public  schools.  But,  do 
in  fact  private  schools  better  educate 
their  students?  The  result  from  the  re- 
cent National  Assessment  of  Edu- 
cational Progress  [NAEP]  math  exami- 
nations demonstrate  that  the  answer  is 
no. 

Specifically,  the  NAEP  math  test  re- 
sults indicate  that  seniors  in  both  pri- 
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public  schools  are  testing  at 

low  rate.  There  is  only  a 

^ven  point  difference  in  average 

unong  seniors  in  public  or  pri- 

sqhool  education.  Only  5  percent 

school  seniors  tested  ready  to 

-level  math  whereas  only  4 

of  private  school  seniors  tested 

level  ready.  Neither  of  these  re- 

sHould  make  us  proud. 

past  NAEP  test  results  were 
different  from  the  1986  test  re- 
wftiich  led  former  Assistant  Sec- 
of  Education  Chester  E.  Finn, 
say  to  a  group  of  independent 
eaders,  "the  gravest  threat  you 
a  reformed  public-school  sys- 
Citing    results    from    the    1986 
)  .ssessments.  Mr.  Finn  indicated 
gap  in  performance  between 
private  schools  was  slight. 
(  anger,  Mr.  Finn  said,  is  "the 
that   a   vast,    publicly   fi- 
enterprise  is  going  to  come  to 
your  private  enterprise  in  all 
save  one:  It  will  be  free." 
not  only  an  incorrect  assump- 
private   schools  are   better 
c  schools — it  is  also  an  ex- 
assumption. 

under  this  amendment  private 

may   still   use   the   same   en- 

sxam  on  "choice"  recipients  as 

for  their  other  students.  Cur- 

71    percent   of   Catholic    high 

require  an  entrance  exam,  as 

pA-cent  of  other  religious  schools 

I^ercent  of  independent  schools. 

to  me  are  our  disabled 

What  choice  are  we  giving 

f  they,  or  their  public  school 

do  not  pass  the  entrance 

will  not  have  the  same  op- 

y    as    their    more    fortunate 

1  /hat,  too,  will  happen  to  the 

schools      after      their 

students  have  left? 

I   have   concerns  regarding 

violation    of    the    first 

s     establishment     clause. 

amendment  itself  is  artfully 

to     navigate     constitutional 

I  am  not  certain,  however. 

Is  wise  public  policy  to  funnel 

funds  to  private  organizations. 

already  exist  between  edu- 

resources  in  public  versus  pri- 

Rather  than  exacerbate 

differences,  we  should  ameliorate 
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speak  for  my  colleagues  but 
1  lind  the  risk  is  not  worth  the 
risk  of  destroying  our  neigh- 
schools.  The  risk  of  violating 
between  church  and 
the  risk  of  public  funds  fol- 
itudents  to  any  private  school 
nonaccredited  schools.  Cer- 
t  is  not  a  wise  expenditure  of 
scarce  education  funds.  I  can- 
1  tack  to  my  statehouse,  in  good 
consciei  ice,  and  justify  support  for  this 
amendn  ent. 

Mr.  P  esident,  it  is  with  considerable 
regret  I  hat  I  find  that  I  must  oppose 


this  amendment.  I  wish  that  we  had 
enough  money  to  be  able  to  help  here. 
I  know  there  are  dangers  of  putting  the 
nose  under  the  tent  sort  of  thing,  but  I 
oppose  it  primarily  because  we  do  not 
do  enough  for  public  education  when 
you  consider  that  Japan,  for  instance, 
spends  12  percent  of  gross  national 
product  on  education,  and  we  spend  6 
percent  in  this  Nation.  Less  than  1  per- 
cent of  the  GNP  each  year  goes  toward 
education. 

We  committed  ourselves  some  time 
ago,  and  I  was  one  of  those  that  origi- 
nated the  bill,  to  help  the  disadvan- 
taged, the  disabled.  We  promised  them 
40  percent.  We  said  we  will  take  care  of 
40  percent  of  your  expenses  if  you  will 
do  what  needs  to  be  done  for  the  dis- 
abled in  this  Nation.  We  give  them  9 
percent.  We  are  underfunded  with  re- 
spect to  Chapter  1  of  such  an  important 
program  for  economically  disadvan- 
taged. We  do  not  spend  anywhere 
near— we  only  cover  about  half  of  the 
cases  that  should  be  getting  assistance 
in  that  regard. 

I  think  it  is  important  that  we  do  the 
best  we  can  for  education  but  there  is 
no  indication  that  by  this  experimental 
program  we  are  going  to  find  out  that 
the  private  schools  are  doing  any  bet- 
ter. 

The  evidence  is  that  they  are  not.  So 
what  we  are  doing  is  spending  money 
without  the  expectation  really  of 
learning  that  we  are  going  to  do  things 
better,  but  really  to  help  another  part 
of  the  education  system  that  I  am  cer- 
tain needs  help.  We  can  do  it.  We  do  so 
little  for  public  education  right  now. 
That  is  why  I  reluctantly  must  oppose 
this  amendment,  and  I  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Indiana. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  is  recogrnized  for  2 
minutes. 

Mr.  COATS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  yielding  the  time. 

Mr.  President,  as  a  representative  of 
the  people  of  Indiana,  I  am  proud  to 
serve  a  State  with  a  strong  tradition  of 
innovation  and  an  unwavering  commit- 
ment to  education.  It  was  Indiana, 
after  all,  that  had  the  first  public 
school  teacher  in  the  United  States, 
paid  for  by  a  congressional  appropria- 
tion asked  for  by  George  Washington  in 
1795— the  first  time  public  money  was 
used  for  education  in  American  his- 
tory. 

In  Indiana,  we  recognized  early  that 
a  solid  education  is  critical  to  shaping 
the  lives  of  our  children,  to  giving 
them  a  solid  foundation  to  lead  our  Na- 
tion in  the  challenges  of  the  future.  My 
home  State  was  the  first  in  the  Nation 
to  set  the  high  standard  of  compulsory 
education  for  all  our  children. 

Yet  if  we  have  been  taught  any  les- 
son over  the  last  few  decades,  it  has 


been  that  as  critical  as  the  State  role 
is,  the  separation  of  parents  from  vital 
and  daily  involvement  in  the  education 
process  is  a  formula  for  disaster.  It  is 
in  families  that  children  learn  those 
lessons  that  translate  directly  into 
educational  excellence — self-discipline, 
diligence,  responsibility.  The  values 
cultivated  and  reinforced  around  the 
dinner  table  are  the  values  brought 
into  the  classroom.  Every  educational 
program,  no  matter  how  innovative  or 
well-planned,  is  likely  to  fail  without 
parents  willing  to  take  time  to  in- 
struct their  children  in  the  tools  of 
learning.  Education  is  not  something 
that  takes  place  between  school  bells. 
It  is  something  that  takes  place  every 
hour  of  a  child's  waking  day. 

This  was  a  lesson  reinforced  for  me 
as  Republican  leader  of  the  House  Se- 
lect Committee  on  Children,  Youth  and 
Families  when  we  issued  our  report  en- 
titled "Cost-Effective  Programs  for 
Children."  Whether  it  is  Head  Start  or 
WIC,  the  common  thread  of  success  in 
these  programs  was  parental  involve- 
ment. 

This  experience,  the  opportunity  to 
talk  to  parents  and  educators  across 
my  State,  as  well  as  my  own  experi- 
ences as  a  parent  of  three  children — 
have  gone  into  setting  a  firm  set  of 
personal  priorities  when  it  comes  to 
education  policy— priorities  I  know 
that  many  share.  Parental  involve- 
ment—parental choice — and  an  empha- 
sis on  the  essentials  of  learning  and 
character. 

No  government,  no  bureaucracy,  no 
elected  official  cares  more  for  the  edu- 
cation and  welfare  of  a  child  than  his 
or  her  parent.  And  parents  across  this 
country  are  increasingly  alarmed  at 
the  trends  now  all  too  familiar — declin- 
ing test  scores— high  illiteracy  and 
dropout  rates — graduates  ill  prepared 
for  the  challenges  of  the  work  force. 

We  have  an  opportunity  today  to  en- 
courage fundamental  educational  re- 
form. And  I  am  convinced  that  there  is 
compelling  evidence  that  holding 
schools  accountable  to  parents  is  a 
powerful  incentive  for  reform. 

For  this  reason,  I  am  pleased  to  sup- 
port Senator  Hatch's  amendment  cre- 
ating school  choice  demonstration  pro- 
grams, a  program  very  similar  to  legis- 
lation I  have  offered.  The  amendment 
authorizes  a  low-income  demonstration 
program  to  provide  moderate  and  low- 
income  families  with  the  same  oppor- 
tunities that  others  enjoy — the  oppor- 
tunity to  select  a  school  for  their  chil- 
dren. 

This  amendment  would  not  mandate 
that  communities  adopt  choice  in  edu- 
cation programs;  it  simply  would  pro- 
vide funding  for  several  demonstration 
programs  so  that  we  can  try  new  mod- 
els and  test  what  works. 

A  recent  Gallup  poll  suggests  that 
over  64  percent  of  all  Americans  and  72 
percent  of  minorities  support  edu- 
cational choice.  A  great  deal  of  innova- 


tion and  reform  is  already  underway  at 
the  State  and  local  levels. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  been  listening 
to  this  debate  with  almost  bewilder- 
ment because  I  do  not  doubt  if  we 
asked  anybody  in  this  room,  all  hun- 
dred Senators  would  say  there  is  some- 
thing fundamentally  wrong  with  the 
U.S.  education  system.  It  is  simply  not 
achieving  the  results  that  any  of  us 
would  desire.  And  when  you  find  some- 
thing that  is  this  fundamentally 
wrong,  we  ought  to  look  at  innovative 
ways  to  bring  about  some  constructive 
changes. 

I  could  understand  the  opposition  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Utah  if  we  were  proposing  a  sweeping 
change  of  the  system  without  at  least 
trying  some  of  these  options  to  see 
whether  or  not  they  work  and  to  work 
out  the  bugs,  and  perhaps  it  will  not 
work,  and  we  will  discard  it.  But  the 
amendment  that  is  before  us  simply 
provides  six  demonstration  programs, 
only  six— I  do  not  know  how  many 
school  systems  there  must  be  in  this 
entire  country,  but  only  six  of  those 
will  operate  under  a  demonstration 
program  to  grive  us  some  input  and 
some  feedback  to  see  whether  or  not 
there  is  a  better  way  to  provide  edu- 
cation for  our  young  people. 

I  do  not  know  what  people  are  afraid 
of.  If  it  is  as  bad  as  everybody  who  op- 
poses this  amendment  says,  then  obvi- 
ously we  will  be  back  here  in  2  years  or 
3  years  saying  look  we  tried  it.  it  was 
a  flop,  it  failed,  this  is  all  that  is  wrong 
with  it,  everything  we  predicted  came 
true. 

If  it  does  show  some  promise  or  some 
innovation,  then  we  would  be  back 
later  debating  as  to  whether  we  ought 
to  change  it  beyond  the  six,  how  we 
can  change  it,  how  we  can  move  it 
around. 

Why  do  we  not  at  least  try  to  make 
the  system  a  little  bit  better  trying  an 
innovative  program?  It  is  an  innova- 
tive program.  A  number  of  us  have 
sponsored  this  idea.  A  number  of 
States  are  trying  this.  Let  us  give  it  a 
shot.  What  do  we  have  to  lose? 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  wonder  if  I  might 
have  a  minute  yielded  to  me  by  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Yes. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
tended to  talk  about  Desmond  Howard 
tonight— a  young  black  man  who  just 
got  the  highest  award  that  we  can  give 
to  football— the  Heisman  Trophy  win- 
ner. I  expected  to  speak  about  him  to- 
night and  about  this  issue  as  it  per- 
tains to  his  life.  I  will  not. 

I  merely  say  that  if  we  were  in  one  of 
the  typical  schools  in  the  black  slums 
of  America  he  would  not  have  been  a 
trophy  winner  in  football.  I  could  bet 
he  would  not. 

He  went  to  a  parochial  school.  He 
went  to  Catholic  school   because  his 


parents  said  he  cannot  get  educated 
where  we  live.  The  truth  of  the  matter 
is  that  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
said  it  right.  This  is  an  amendment 
that  would  help  the  poor  black  and  mi- 
nority students  in  this  country  and  we 
tonight  are  going  to  say,  "We  won't 
help  you." 

I  was  almost  going  to  say,  as  I  heard 
my  friend.  Senator  Chafee,  that  I  give 
up.  He  made  such  a  persuasive  argu- 
ment. It  sounded  as  if  the  parochial 
and  private  schools  did  not  take  any 
young  people  who  had  problems. 

I  have  great  respect  for  Senator 
Chafee,  but  the  next  time  he  is  in  Al- 
buquerque I  will  introduce  him  to  my 
sister  who  has  been  a  nun  for  40  years, 
who  runs  a  grade  school  with  600  stu- 
dents in  it,  and  he  can  ask  her  if  she 
has  no  delinquent  children,  no  children 
with  disability.  She  will  tell  him,  no, 
she  wishes  this  was  such  a  school,  and 
those  parents  of  poor  children  decide  to 
put  them  in  these  schools  because  they 
cannot  get  an  education  where  they 
are. 

Plain  and  simple:  What  are  we  afraid 
of?  Why  should  we  let  the  poor  children 
of  this  country  who  are  almost  of  ne- 
cessity, for  some  reason  or  another,  in 
the  poorest  public  schools  around,  why 
should  we  not  let  them  move  to  a  bet- 
ter school  either  public— and  might  I 
say  this  amendment  is  not  all  for  paro- 
chial— or  private.  They  can  move  from 
public  to  public.  They  can  walk,  as  has 
been  suggested  and  walk  right  out  of 
the  bad  school.  What  do  we  have  to 
lose?  Six  trial  areas  in  America,  $30 
million.  And  somebody  is  saying  it  is 
affecting  what  we  can  give  to  public 
education  when  public  education  costs 
$315  million  a  year.  I  cannot  hardly  fig- 
ure the  percent  that  $30  million  spread 
among  six  trial  areas  is  of  that  total. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  informs  the  Senator  the  3  min- 
utes allocated  has  expired. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  will  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  How  much  time  do  I 
have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Five 
minutes  and  fifty  seconds. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield  myself  4  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  President,  I  certainly  reject  the 
idea  that  those  of  us  who  are  opposed 
to  the  Hatch  amendment  do  not  recog- 
nize the  value  of  private  schools  and 
parochial  schools  in  our  community. 
That  is  not  the  issue  here. 

The  issue  is  you  have  83,000  schools  in 
this  country  educating  40  million 
Americans.  The  issue  is  that  the  Fed- 
eral contribution  to  education  over  the 
last  10  years  has  been  slashed  33  per- 
cent all  over  this  country.  We  are  deal- 
ing with  nickels  and  dimes  here.  The 
price  of  the  B-2  bomber,  $840  million. 

What  we  have  heard  on  the  floor  of 
the  U.S.  Senate  for  the  last  3  days,  is 
that  we  need  new  schools,  new  schools, 
new  schools.  And  what  we  are  hearing 
tonight  is  private  schools,  private 
schools,  private  schools. 


What  we  are  talking  about  is  public 
schools.  Those  that  are  in  the  Newarks, 
those  that  are  in  the  Harlems,  those 
that  are  in  the  Roxburys,  and  those 
that  are  all  across  this  country  provid- 
ing decent  education.  We  are  not  pre- 
pared to  abandon  them  as  some  think 
this  body  might.  We  are  not  going  to 
privatize  every  school  district  in  this 
country  as  some  would. 

I  was  here  in  the  U.S.  Senate  at  the 
time  of  the  Vietnam  war  when  some 
said  that  the  best  way  to  handle  the 
situation  in  Southeast  Asia  is  to  de- 
stroy Vietnam. 

The  issue  that  is  on  the  floor  of  the 
U.S.  Senate  now  is  public  taxpayers' 
money.  Public  taxpayers'  money.  Do 
we  have  a  sufficient  amount  of  public 
taxpayers'  money  to  start  utilizing  it 
in  private  schools? 

That  is  not  the  issue.  It  is  public  tax- 
payers' money.  Are  we  going  to  use 
scarce  resources  to  try  and  encourage 
the  kind  of  efforts  that  are  taking 
place  not  in  every  community  but  in 
enough  communities  in  this  country  to 
give  new  hope  to  children  and  new  hope 
to  parents  and  new  hope  to  teachers? 
That  is  what  it  is  about.  But  Senator 
Hatcb  argues  that  it  really  does  not 
make  much  difference  because  we  are 
adding  only  $30  million. 

Title  n  of  our  Education  Act,  Chap- 
ter 2  is  authorized  at  $450  million,  and 
20  percent  of  that  $90  million  is  re- 
tained by  the  States.  Any  State,  any 
State  could  use  that  money  to  develop 
a  voucher  system  and  if  it  met  the  var- 
ious constitutional  requirements  could 
support  it  under  the  present  system. 

Why,  Mr.  President,  are  they  not 
doing  it?  Why  do  you  not  ask  the 
States  why  they  are  not  doing  it?  Why 
are  the  Governors  not  doing  it?  Why 
are  the  legislators  not  doing  it?  Why 
are  they  asking  the  Members  of  the 
U.S.  Senate  tonight,  with  limited  re- 
sources, to  do  it?  Why? 

You  and  I  know  the  answer.  All  you 
have  to  do  is  look  at  the  administra- 
tion proposal  last  May.  The  adminis- 
tration wanted  to  take  all  of  Chapter  I. 
the  most  effective  program  we  have  in 
education,  authorized  at  $6  billion,  and 
make  it  all  vouchers. 

When  Secretary  Alexander  was  asked 
the  other  day.  why  are  you  only  asking 
for  six,  he  said,  "I  would  like  to  ask  for 
all  of  them."  That  is  what  he  said  in 
his  press  conference.  Why  are  we  say- 
ing this  is  a  little  test  run?  We  know 
there  are  efforts  to  make  Chapter  I  a 
voucher  program  and  there  is  no  doubt 
about  it. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  a  very  simple 
issue.  How  are  we  going  to  use  scarce 
resources?  Are  we  going  to  have  a  Pre- 
paratory School  Relief  Act?  That  is 
what  it  is.  The  Senator  has  not  told 
you  that  you  are  not  going  to  qualify  if 
you  are  from  Andover.  Exeter,  St. 
Marks,  or  some  other  private  school. 
They  could  be  included  in  this  if  the 
Secretary  of  Education  wanted  that. 
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CENNEDY.  I  yield  myself  the  re- 
time. 

that  at  this  particular  time, 
tiiese  kinds  of  pressures  that  we 
«rith  the  efforts  that  have  been 
try  and  work  with  the  admln- 
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Let  us  not  abandon  them, 
try  to  improve  them, 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
l]|tah  is  rejected. 
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problems  that  we  have  been 
to  solve.  Forget  about  choice, 
about  these  low-income  kids. 
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Mr.  President,  if  we  do  not  do  this,  if 
we  cannot  even  do  this  small  dem- 
onstration, what  chance  would  there  be 
for  a  real  school  choice  program,  even 
if  we  prove  it  is  the  best  thing  for 
American  schools?  It  breaks  us  out  of 
this  mold  of  inadequate  schools  and 
gives  us  a  chance  to  have  an  innovative 
and  creative  concept  for  those  who  are 
the  poorest  of  the  poor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  informs  the  Senator  that  the 
time  has  expired. 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  am  happy  to  go  to  a 
vote  at  this  time.  I  hope  my  colleagues 
will  consider  what  we  are  doing  here.  I 
ask  them  to  support  this  amendment. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  their  a 
sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  low-income  school 
choice  demonstration  amendment. 
Choice  may  not  be  the  panacea  for  all 
our  Nation's  education  ills,  but  we  can- 
not afford  not  to  take  an  honest  look 
at  whether  more  options  would  help 
kids  who  today  are  trapped  in  the 
worst  schools  in  our  poorest  areas. 

In  considering  this  amendment,  I 
thought  about  the  schools  and  the  fam- 
ilies in  the  most  desperate  and  impov- 
erished areas  of  New  Jersey,  such  as 
the  cities  of  Paterson,  Jersey  City,  and 
Camden.  I  asked  people,  are  those 
school  systems  better  or  worse  than 
they  were  13  years  ago,  when  I  came  to 
the  U.S.  Senate?  Worse,  I  was  told,  and 
my  own  eyes  confirm  that  sad  fact. 
There  are  schools  where  crime,  dis- 
order, and  drugs  so  dominate  the  daily 
lesson  plan  that  there  is  hardly  time  to 
begin  dealing  with  real  learning. 

For  13  years,  while  we  have  stood 
here  debating  what  to  do  with  the  pub- 
lic schools,  we  have  lost  a  generation. 
To  save  the  next  generation,  we  need 
to  try  anything  that  might  work.  We 
need  to  try  anything  that  gives  fami- 
lies that  want  their  kids  to  learn  and 
grow  an  inmiediate  option,  a  way  out. 
We  need  to  be  imaginative  about  using 
resources  for  education  that  are  al- 
ready there  and  can  make  an  imme- 
diate difference.  I  strongly  support  ev- 
erything in  S.  2  that  would  spur  sys- 
temic reform  in  our  public  schools.  I 
support  full  funding  for  every  public 
program  that  works  for  kids.  Head 
Start  and  Chapter  1.  I  have  my  own 
proposals  for  using  Federal  dollars  as  a 
more  powerful  lever  for  change  in  pub- 
lic schools.  But  real  change  may  take 
time.  Kids  do  not  have  time.  If  there  is 
something  out  there  that  might  work, 
we  cannot  wait  to  find  out. 

There  is  a  resource  in  our  cities  that 
gives  families  a  way  to  see  that  their 
kids  get  a  basic,  disciplined  education 
in  this  sort  of  environment.  I  think  of 
schools  like  St.  Benedict's  in  Newark 
or  St.  Bartholomew  in  Camden.  They 


happen  to  be  private;  these  two  happen 
to  be  operated  by  Catholic  dioceses. 
But  they  have  been  serving  the  public 
at  modest  cost.  Most  of  the  students 
are  non-Catholic;  most  are  black  or 
Hispanic. 

That  option  is  rapidly  disappearing 
for  many  families.  More  than  25  urban 
Catholic  schools  closed  their  doors  in 
New  Jersey,  not  because  they  did  not 
want  to  educate  poor  kids,  but  because 
they  could  no  longer  afford  to.  Across 
the  Nation,  there  are  300  fewer  urban 
parochial  schools  than  there  were  10 
years  ago.  Enrollment  in  the  10  largest 
cities  declined  by  200,000  kids  in  the 
last  10  years;  in  Newark,  20,000  fewer 
students  are  served,  largely  because 
the  schools  are  in  trouble. 

When  a  school  that  works  shuts  its 
doors,  especially  in  an  area  where  most 
schools  do  not  work,  it  is  a  tragedy 
whether  that  school  is  public  or  pri- 
vate. An  opportunity  is  lost  to  thou- 
sands of  families  and  their  kids.  Noth- 
ing we  do  here  with  $850  million  can 
make  up  for  the  loss  of  hundreds  of 
schools  that  work.  If  there  is  a  way  to 
keep  good  schools  that  serve  the  broad- 
est public  pun>oses  alive,  we  should  try 
it.  If  there  is  a  way  to  encourage  new 
schools  to  emerge  to  serve  public  pur- 
poses, we  should  try  it.  This  amend- 
ment will  help  us  find  out  if  we  can 
open  schools  to  students  who  deserve 
better  options. 

If  this  amendment  were  much  dif- 
ferent than  it  is,  I  would  not  be  able  to 
support  it.  I  am  very  pleased  that  the 
demonstration  program  will  be  appro- 
priately targeted  to  the  families  that 
most  need  help— those  eligible  for  sub- 
sidized school  lunches — in  the  most 
troubled  areas.  I  am  pleased  that  the 
certificates  will  pay  for  the  full  cost  of 
attendance  at  any  participating  school, 
so  that  they  will  create  realistic  op- 
tions. I  am  pleased  that  the  certificates 
will  cover  transportation  costs,  again 
making  the  option  more  realistic  than 
in  other  voucher  proposals.  I  am 
pleased  that  the  funding  will  be  new 
money  and  will  not  cut  into  our  other 
investments  in  education.  And  I  am 
pleased  that  my  colleague  from  Utah 
accepted  my  request  to  incorporate 
language  in  the  amendment  that  will 
absolutely  guarantee  that  none  of  the 
funds  provided  through  this  program 
go  to  schools  that  discriminate  on  the 
basis  of  race. 

I  view  this  amendment  as  a  real  dem- 
onstration: It  might  work,  it  might 
not.  Advocates  of  choice  have  put  a  lot 
on  the  line  with  this  proposal.  If  it  does 
not  work,  we  will  know  it,  and  we  will 
never  again  hear  choice  described  as 
the  sure  cure  for  American  education. 
If  it  does  work,  we  will  learn  more 
about  how  to  improve  all  schools.  We 
will  learn  whether  empowering  parents 
with  good  choices  gets  them  construc- 
tively involved  with  their  kids'  edu- 
cations. We  will  learn  whether  schools 
that  now  succeed  at  educating  students 


whose  families  can  pay  for  their  edu- 
cation can  remain  successful  serving 
more  students  ftom  poorer  back- 
grounds and  with  troubled  home  lives. 
Above  all,  we  will  find  out  whether  a 
school  choice  demonstration  project 
improves  results  across  the  board,  for 
all  students  in  all  the  public  and  pri- 
vate schools  participating. 

I  do  not  know  whether  these  choice 
demonstrations  will  improve  results, 
whether  students  will  do  better  at 
math  and  science,  come  out  better  pre- 
pared for  college  or  the  work  force.  I  do 
know  that  at  a  time  of  crisis,  we  have 
to  take  risks.  We  have  to  find  out  what 
might  work,  before  we  lose  another 
generation.  I  support  the  amendment. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  today  in  support  of  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
ft-om  Utah.  Senator  Hatch. 

As  has  previously  been  mentioned, 
this  amendment  would  authorize  $30 
million  to  create  up  to  six  school 
choice  demonstration  projects  nation- 
wide. It  would  enable  moderate-  and 
low-income  parents  to  select  the 
schools— public  or  private — to  which 
they  wish  to  send  their  children.  Under 
the  amendment,  grants  would  be 
awarded  to  pay  the  costs  of  providing 
education  certificates  to  low-income 
parents  to  pay  the  tuition  and  fees  for 
the  school  that  is  chosen  by  the  par- 
ents. In  addition,  the  certificate  may 
also  cover  the  reasonable  costs  of 
transpor  tati  on. 

Mr.  President,  according  to  recent 
polls,  a  majority  of  Americans  support 
the  concept  of  choice  in  schools.  A  May 
1991  Gallup  poll  found  that  51  percent 
of  Americans  18  years  and  older  sup- 
port a  "program  which  would  allow 
parents  to  send  their  children  to  the 
public,  parochial,  or  private  school  of 
their  choice  and  use  State  and  local 
tax  dollars  to  pay  for  all  or  part  of  it." 
This  represented  an  increase  of  7  per- 
cent from  a  similar  poll  conducted  in 
1987.  The  Wall  Street  Journal  and  NBC 
News  also  conducted  a  poll  on  this 
matter  last  year.  In  that  poll,  56  per- 
cent of  registered  voters  favored  giving 
parents  tax  credits  or  vouchers  for  tui- 
tion at  the  public  or  private  school  of 
their  choice. 

In  closing,  the  Hatch  amendment 
puts  decisionmaking  in  the  hands  of 
parents — where  it  should  be.  This 
amendment  is  narrowly  tailored  and 
would  provide  this  country  with  a  clear 
measure  of  the  workability  of  school 
choice  programs. 

Accordingly,  I  am  pleased  to  offer  my 
strong  support. 

Ms.  MIKULSKI.  Mr.  President,  our 
school  system  is  in  big  trouble.  And  I 
could  not  agree  more  with  the  basic 
premise  of  this  bill— that  the  best  solu- 
tions to  the  problems  schools  are  fac- 
ing come  from  the  local  level,  not  the 
Federal  Government. 

That  is  why  I  support  S.  2.  It  encour- 
ages innovative  flexible  ideas  to  im- 


prove our  educational  system.  And  it 
creates  expectations  that  schools  must 
be  willing  to  meet  in  educating  our 
children.  It  holds  schools  accountable 
for  reaching  goals  that  will  keep  this 
country  competitive  in  today's  world. 
And  it  provides  more  support  for  pro- 
grams we  know  are  working,  like  Head 
Start  and  Chapter  1. 

My  own  State  of  Maryland  has  an  in- 
novative education  reform  plan  called 
Schools  for  Success.  The  support  that 
Maryland  will  get  from  S.  2  will  allow 
them  to  implement  this  plan,  aimed  at 
comprehensive  school  improvement 
and  reform. 

If  S.  2  is  fully  funded,  Maryland  will 
receive  $13.8  million.  This  will  allow 
the  State  to  set  up  more  regional  staff 
development  centers,  award  challenge 
grants  to  schools  to  develop  annual  im- 
provement plans,  and  strengthen  the 
Maryland  School  Performance  Pro- 
gram. My  State  needs  this  help. 

Mr.  President.  I  know  that  there  has 
been  a  lot  of  discussion  about  the  role 
of  parochial  schools  in  this  bill.  I  am 
pleased  that  there  are  a  number  of 
ways  in  which  private  schools  and  the 
Federal  Government  have  formed  a 
partnership  to  improve  the  services 
they  provide.  These  are  programs 
where  the  church-State  relationship 
has  been  established  by  court  decision 
and  by  policy. 

Parochial  school  students  can  get 
help  through  some  of  the  best  edu- 
cation programs  in  this  country— the 
ones  we  know  work.  These  include 
Head  Start.  Chapter  1.  Chapter  2,  Fol- 
low-Through, Math  and  Science  Edu- 
cation, and  a  number  of  others,  includ- 
ing the  School  Lunch  Program. 

We  also  provide  help  for  parochial 
schools  to  clean  up  their  asbestos  prob- 
lems so  the  air  their  students  breathe 
at  school  will  be  safe.  I  am  proud  to 
say  that  as  chair  of  the  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  that  funds  EPA.  I  have 
provided  $160  million  for  this  program 
in  the  last  3  years,  though  the  Presi- 
dent always  cuts  this  program  out  of 
his  budget  proposal.  Many  Catholic  and 
other  nonpublic  schools  have  been 
helped  by  this  program. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  say  a 
few  words  about  religious  day  schools, 
and  the  absolutely  crucial  role  they 
play  in  our  educational  system,  par- 
ticularly our  inner  city  neighborhoods. 
Mr.  President,  I  am  a  very  proud 
product  of  Catholic  schools.  From  ele- 
mentary school  to  college  I  went  to 
Catholic  schools.  And  so  I  will  speak 
from  the  heart. 

I  would  not  have  traded  my  experi- 
ence for  anything.  Everything  I  am 
today,  I  owe  in  some  measure  to  the 
Catholic  schools  I  attended  and  the  sis- 
ters who  taught  me. 

These  sisters  were  terrific  role  mod- 
els. They  encouraged  me  to  take 
chances,  to  think,  to  analyze,  and  to 
form  my  own  opinions.  I  learned  to 
speak  up  and  to  speak  out,  and  I  built 


confidence  in  myself  as  a  person  and  as 
a  leader. 

And  the  values  I  learned  in  these 
schools  have  stayed  with  me  all  my 
life. 

What  are  the  secrets  to  the  success  of 
these  schools?  They  treated  all  stu- 
dents the  same.  They  assumed  all  stu- 
dents could  learn.  They  expected  all 
students,  rich  or  poor,  to  try  their  best, 
to  work  their  hardest,  and  to  succeed. 

Mr.  President.  I  know  this  is  true  of 
many  religious  day  schools.  I  have 
talked  about  Catholic  schools  specifi- 
cally because  that  is  my  own  experi- 
ence, but  I  know  of  many  fine  religious 
day  schools  in  my  own  State  that  cre- 
ate the  same  excellent  environment 
that  my  schools  did  for  me. 

I  would  like  to  enter  into  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks  a  fine 
article  from  the  Evening  Sun  in  Balti- 
more. Although  this  article  mainly  ad- 
dresses what  Catholic  schools  offer  to 
disadvantaged  students,  I  believe  it 
captures  the  best  of  what  Catholic 
schools  have  to  offer  all  their  students. 

As  much  as  I  support  the  tremendous 
contribution  that  religious  day  schools 
have  made  to  our  educational  system,  I 
am  greatly  concerned  about  the  in- 
creasing public  disinvestment  in  our 
public  schools.  For  this  reason,  Mr. 
President,  I  cannot  support  any  amend- 
ment that  will  take  money  away  from 
our  public  schools. 

In  closing.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  support  the  bill  we  are  con- 
sidering today,  and  I  conrmiend  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  for  all  his 
hard  work.  I  hope  we  can  pass  this  bill 
soon,  and  add  some  fuel  to  the  fire  we 
must  light  under  the  educational  sys- 
tem in  this  country. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Evening  Sun.  Oct.  17, 1991J 

THE  ASCENDANCY  OF  BLACK  CATHOLICS 

(By  Seymour  P.  Lachman  and  Barry  A. 
Kosmln) 

Clarence  Thomas  says  the  nuns  who  taught 
In  his  parochial  school  in  Savannah.  Ga., 
gave  him  advantages  that  many  of  his  white 
and  black  peers  did  not  have— a  sense  of  self- 
respect,  discipline  and  learning  that  gave 
him  a  chance  of  success  denied  to  many  oth- 
ers. 

Thomas'  rise  to  the  Supreme  Court  illus- 
trates the  remarkable  educational  achieve- 
ments of  the  2.4  million  black  Catholics,  a 
minority  within  a  minority. 

The  City  University  of  New  York's  na- 
tional survey  of  religious  identification  sub- 
stantiates this  phenomenon. 

These  achievements— graduating  from  high 
school  and  college— are  greater  than  those  of 
other  blacks,  equal  to  those  of  other  Catho- 
lics and  higher  than  the  overall  American 
average  regardless  of  race. 

The  1990  survey,  in  which  113,000  Americans 
were  interviewed,  shows  black  Catholics  are 
more  likely  than  all  Americans  to  complete 
high  school  and  college. 

Among  the  respondents,  only  18  percent  of 
black  Catholics  dropped  out  of  high  school 
compared  with  31  percent  for  the  total  black 
population  and  21  percent  fOr  the  overall 
white  population. 
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ottier  black  Americans. 

40-to-59-year-old  age  group  26  per- 
black  Catholics,  25  percent  of  white 
.  24  percent  of  all  whites  and  15  per- 
il blacks  are  college  graduates. 
Variations  in  employment  and  Income  ap- 
pears    x>    reflect    these    educational     dif- 
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Catholics  are  more  likely  to  be  em- 
'ull  time  than  blacks  as  a  whole  (66 
55  percent). 
Iflack  Catholics  have  50  percent  more 
earnings  more  than  $50,000  a  year 
rest  of  the  black  population. 
Catholics'  annual  median  income  is 
ind  white  Catholics'  median  income 
so  parallel  education  achievements 
yet  reflected  in  comparable  income, 
accounts  for  this  extraordinary  dlf- 
In  the  black  community? 

recalls    that    the    nuns    in    his 

school  were  "adamant  that  I  make 

of  myself."  His  experience  is  not 
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percent    of    black    Americans    are 

The  majority  of  blacks  identify 

churches  and  other  Protestant 


ess  of  their  religion,  many  families 
;  to  overcome  the  problems  of  pov- 
to  integrate  themselves  into  main- 
America  enroll  their  children  in 
schools. 

about  70  percent  of  the  students  en- 
n   Harlem's    parochial    schools    are 


and   1981,   researchers  at  the   Na- 
(^inion  Research  Center  at  the  Uni- 
of   Chicago    found    that    Catholic- 
itudents  from   disadvantaged  back- 
including   minorities  and    parents 
liiiited  education,   fared  better  than 
school    students    of    similar    back- 


reason  why  Catholic  schools  often  en- 

r  students  to  overcome  class  and  ra- 

hai  dicaps  is  that  they  expect  and  re- 

ac^demic  diligence  and  personal  devel- 

Many  people  believe  that  the  tradl- 

vilues  they  teach  help  in  the  struggle 

nany  social  Ills  affecting  inner-city 


Cattaotc  schools  do  something  not  usually 

most  public  and  private  schools. 

teich  the  rich,  the  middle  class  and  the 

same  way  with  the  same  curriculum 

provide  a  fi-amework  for  uniform 

shment. 

students    succeed     in    Catholic 
but  the  successes  are  numerous  and 


ill 


question  Is,  what  can  the  public 

which  enroll  most  American  blacks, 

the  desperately  poor,  learn  from 


(Seymour  P.  Lachman  is  university  dean  of 

University  of  New  York.  Barry  A. 

llrects  the  CtTNY  graduate  school's 

survey  of  religious  identincaUon.) 

CORTON.  Mr.  President,  one  of 

moit  radical  provisions  of  America 

President's  education  reform 

the  concept  of  school  choice. 


This  idea  is  not  radical  at  all,  but  fun- 
damental to  achieving  the  accountabil- 
ity and  competition  necessary  to  im- 
prove American  education.  It  is  feared 
only  by  those  who  have  something  to 
lose:  Prehistoric  bureaucracies  and 
professional  special  interests  stifled  by 
years  of  dependence  on  taxpayer  dol- 
lars. It  is  desired  by  those  with  every- 
thing to  gain:  Innovative  schools, 
teachers,  parents,  and  communities 
who  want  the  best  for  today's  students. 
The  same  special  interests  who  op- 
posed intradistrict  public  school  choice 
in  my  State  of  Washington  2  years  ago, 
now  vigorously  oppose  this  small  dem- 
onstration program.  The  same  charges 
of  school  closures,  discrimination,  and 
elitism  were  heard  then  as  they  are 
today.  However,  in  Washington  State, 
intradistrict  choice  has  been  a  success. 
It  was  a  move  in  the  right  direction. 
This  demonstration  program  goes  far- 
ther by  allowing  private  school  vouch- 
ers as  well. 

The  Hatch  amendment  allows 
middle-  and  low-income  families  the 
same  choices  that  wealthy  families 
have.  The  amendment  would  provide  a 
3-year  demonstration  of  programs  to 
provide  financial  assistance  to  low-in- 
come parents  so  they  can  choose  a  pub- 
lic or  private  school  for  their  children. 
This  amendment  calls  for  a  dem- 
onstration project  at  up  to  six  sites,  at 
$30  million  per  year.  Grantees  shall 
place  a  priority  for  the  demonstration 
on  the  20  percent  of  school  districts  in 
their  State  with  the  highest  number  of 
children  from  low-income  families. 
Children  participating  in  the  dem- 
onstration would  continue  their  eligi- 
bility for  chapter  1  services. 

The  Hatch  amendment  would  put  the 
decision  of  where  funds  go  in  the  hands 
of  parents,  not  churches  or  State  au- 
thority. They  would  be  constitu- 
tionally neutral  as  to  religious-affili- 
ated schools,  neither  favoring  them, 
nor  discriminating  against  them. 

Mr.  President,  the  next  time  we  hear 
from  the  Democrats  that  the  GOP  is 
the  party  of  the  rich,  and  I  am  sure  we 
will  this  election  year,  let  us  remember 
who  is  opposing  this  amendment  to  em- 
power low-income  families.  Let  us  re- 
member that  it  is  a  Republican  Presi- 
dent who  is  advocating  this  progressive 
concept  to  improve  the  opportunities 
for  poorer  Americans.  Let's  remember 
that  it  is  the  Democrats,  and  their  spe- 
cial interests,  who  want  to  maintain 
the  status  quo.  Let  us  remember  who 
wants  business  as  usual  as  our  children 
are  at  risk.  The  Democrats  so-called 
education  reform  is  just  another  re- 
minder to  the  American  taxpayer  that 
the  Democrats  do  not  trust  them  to 
make  their  own  decisions. 

This  amendment  is  critical  to  the  ul- 
timate success  of  America  2000.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  the  Hatch 
School  Choice  Demonstration  Project 
Amendment. 


NO  PUBLIC  FUNDS  FOR  NONPUBUC  SCHOOLS 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  30 
years  ago  I  was  an  education  Governor 
and  now  I  am  an  education  Senator. 
Today  I  am  deeply  concerned  that  the 
administration  and  some  of  our  col- 
leagues will  offer  amendments  to  begin 
to  spend  public  money  to  fund  the  op- 
eration of  nonpublic  schools.  The  peo- 
ple want  school  improvement— there  is 
a  deep  concern  and  worry  out  there;  it 
does  not  take  a  poll  to  tell  us  that.  But 
I  just  cannot  believe  they  want  to  use 
funds  for  the  public  school  system, 
which  has  given  so  many  of  us  opportu- 
nities in  life,  and  begin  to  spread  them 
out  in  an  open-ended  funding  respon- 
sibility to  private  and  religious  schools 
as  well. 

Mr.  President,  the  worry  over  edu- 
cation out  in  the  land  does  have  to  do 
with  choice.  I  think  people  are  worried 
about  the  choices  their  public  rep- 
resentatives have  been  making.  We 
have  chosen  for  10  years  not  to  provide 
for  the  public,  but  instead  to  provide 
for  the  purveyors  of  junk  bonds  and 
wearers  of  golden  parachutes.  Federal 
funds  for  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  children  have  declined  15  per- 
cent, when  adjusted  for  inflation.  Head 
Start  is  funded  for  only  32  percent  of 
the  eligible  children.  These  are  the 
choices  we  have  made. 

Now  there  is  a  proposal  to  offer  a 
phoney  choice  to  America's  parents:  If 
your  public  school  is  inadequate,  or 
your  child  is  one  of  the  68  percent  who 
needed  Head  Start,  but  didn't  get  it, 
you  may  give  that  child  a  voucher  to 
compete  with  all  others  in  the  market- 
place. If  a  school  refuses  to  take  your 
child's  voucher  because  he  or  she 
doesn't  fit  their  profile,  then  maybe 
you  did  not  exercise  your  choice  vigor- 
ously enough.  If  your  child  has  a  learn- 
ing disability— in  the  year  after  we 
passed  the  Americans  With  Disabilities 
Act— and  the  school  will  not  take  your 
voucher,  then  just  exercise  your  choice 
to  hunt  for  someone  who  will  take  him 
or  her  in.  It  is  not  our  fault— it  is  your 
choice.  Thus  the  choice  is  artfully 
shifted  from  the  representatives  elect- 
ed to  work  for  the  public  good  to  the 
parents  trying  to  make  ends  meet. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  making  idle 
talk  on  this  subject;  public  and  private 
schools  have  quite  a  different  mission 
and  mode  of  operation.  A  1985  survey 
found  that  12  percent  of  Catholic  high 
schools  always  require  a  recommenda- 
tion from  the  student's  pastor  to  be  ad- 
mitted. Seventy-one  percent  require  an 
entrance  test.  Eighty  percent  require 
successful  completion  of  the  previous 
year  of  school.  Mr.  President,  what 
public  school  requires  a  recommenda- 
tion from  a  pastor?  What  will  we  do 
with  the  children  held  back  1  year?  It 
is  neither  the  public  duty  nor  the 
public's  interest  turn  them  away  and 
give  up. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  a  duty  to  the 
public  to  provide  good  public  schools. 


Likewise,  we  have  a  duty  to  the  private 
schools,  and  that  is  to  leave  them 
alone.  But  in  this  debate,  the  adminis- 
tration and  our  colleagues  are  arguing 
that  we  have  a  duty  to  fund  private 
schools.  Wrong.  Government  has  one 
duty,  and  that  duty  is  the  public 
schools.  That  is  where  Federal  dollars 
should  go.  I  sit  on  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  and  I  can  assure  now  also 
begin  funding  the  private  schools. 

In  case  anyone  has  not  noticed,  the 
States,  which  have  the  responsibility 
for  providing  public  education,  also  are 
in  desperate  budgetary  straits.  As  of 
December  19,  1991,  here  was  the  situa- 
tion in  several  of  our  States: 

Alaska  projects  a  S326  million  deficit. 

Arkansas  cut  spending  S25  million  to  meet 
a  shortfall. 

California  reports  the  largest  deficit  ever: 
$1.34  billion— and  this  after  huge  cuts  and 
tax  increases. 

Colorado  reports  a  $180  million  shortfall. 

Connecticut  reports  a  "specter  of  chaos." 

Delaware  is  seeking  $40  million  in  cuts. 

Florida  reports  a  $622  million  shortfall. 

Georgia  projects  a  $100  million  shortfall. 

Illinois  reports  a  $520  million  "budget 
bombshell"  shortfall. 

Kentucky  Governor  Wilkinson  already  cut 
$155  million. 

Louisiana's  new  Governor  Edwin  Edwards 
faces  a  $962  million  deficit. 

Maryland  reports  an  $800  million  deficit. 

Minnesota  must  dip  into  its  reserve  be- 
cause of  a  $291  million  deficit. 

Nebraska  reports  a  "property  tax  crisis." 

Nevada  faces  a  $50  million  shortfall. 

New  Jersey  reported  a  $700  million  deficit 
and  possible  tax  repeal. 

New  York:  is  expecting  $3.6  billion  deficit 
next  year. 

North  Carolina  reports  a  $1.25  billion  two- 
year  deficit. 

Ohio  reports  a  $440  million  shortfall. 

Oregon  reports  a  $1  billion  shortfall  by 
1993. 

Rhode  Island  faces  a  $51  million  shortfall 
now  and  a  $203  million  shortfall  next  year. 

Washington  Governor  Gardner  proposed 
raising  taxes  $40  million  and  cutting  spend- 
ing $560  million. 

Wyoming  Governor  Sullivan  recommended 
$34  million  in  new  taxes  and  $9  million  In 
education  cuts. 

Mr.  President,  these  snapshots  of 
overall  State  budgets  do  not  tell  the 
whole  story.  Within  each  State,  there 
are  pockets  of  distress  that  would 
break  your  heart.  Twenty  years  aigo  I 
toured  the  low  country  of  South  Caro- 
lina and  found  houses  without  plumb- 
ing and  families  without  food.  I  wrote 
a  book  called  The  Case  Against  Hun- 
ger. Today  Jonathan  Kozol  has  gone 
into  the  destitute  public  schools  of  this 
country  and  come  out  with  a  book, 
Savage  Inequalities.  It  tells  a  similiar 
tale  about  the  great  resources  of  this 
country  and  how  we  have  placed  ter- 
rible limits  on  America's  future  by 
failing  to  provide  the  most  basic  neces- 
sities— especially  in  the  field  of  edu- 
cation. The  contrasts  Kozol  draws  be- 
tween public  schools  in  wealthy  dis- 
tricts and  in  poor  districts  show  clear- 
ly what  can  be  done  and  what  is  lack- 
ing. 


With  respect  to  choice.  Mr.  Kozol 
says  the  following: 

*  *  *  choice  plans  of  the  kind  the  White 
House  has  proposed  threaten  to  compound 
the  present  fact  of  racial  segregation  with 
the  added  injury  of  caste  discrimination,  fur- 
ther Isolating  those  who,  like  the  kids  at 
Hillard  Homes  [a  public  housing  project  in 
Chicago],  have  been  forever,  as  it  seems,  con- 
signed to  places  nobody  would  choose  if  he 
had  any  choice  at  all. 

The  fact  is  that  this  voucher  amend- 
ment will  add  one  more  fight  for  the 
parents  of  the  inner  city,  the  rural 
areas,  and  the  less  wealthy  neighbor- 
hoods. They  will  compete  with  the 
newly-subsidized  private  school  parent 
for  Federal  funds.  We  will  be  asked  to 
increase  the  voucher.  We  will  be  count- 
ing votes  on  the  floor  and  making  com- 
promises in  appropriations.  We  will 
know  that  the  voucher  parents  have 
the  full  support  of  their  private 
schools — active  parents,  with  funds, 
asking  for  higher  vouchers:  Has  anyone 
in  this  body  ever  heard  a  doctor  ask  for 
higher  Medicare  reimbursements? 

This  increasing  pressure  will  then 
compete  with  scarce  funds  against  pro- 
grams for  which  we  have  never  done 
justice.  Now  we  serve  32  percent  of  eli- 
gible Head  Start  children.  We  serve  59 
percent  of  eligible  WIC  children  and 
pregnant  women.  School  readiness  is 
the  President's  No.  1  education  goal, 
but  we  are  asked  to  fund  the  private 
schools  which  may  not  even  admit 
these  children  instead  of  proven  school 
readiness  programs  that  will  give  them 
the  best  chance  in  life.  Our  States  are 
in  desperate  shape — like  our  Federal 
Government — and  are  making  cuts  in 
some  cases,  and  now  we  are  asked  to 
add  the  new  burden  and  solemn  respon- 
sibility of  private  school  funding. 

Furthermore,  we  do  not  want  the 
same  religious  lobby  that  is  concerning 
some  Senators  here  today  to  be  on  the 
doorstep  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee every  year  asking  for  school 
funding  in  their  own  interest.  Every 
year  I  hear  from  religious  groups  on  be- 
half of  the  needy,  the  homeless,  and 
that  is  fine.  I  trust  their  words  and 
thank  them  for  it.  But  today  we  hear 
that  a  private  school  voucher  program 
will  be  held  constitutional  by  the  cur- 
rent Supreme  Court.  I  would  only  point 
out  that  the  lobbying  of  religious 
grroups  for  their  own  funding  today — 
when  no  funds  are  yet  available — is  a 
hushed  whisper  next  to  what  will  fol- 
low with  millions  of  new  taxpayer  dol- 
lars available.  We  will  find  ourselves 
considering  each  Senator,  and  what  the 
various  religious  populations  are  in  his 
or  her  State  as  we  struggle  to  allocate 
funds  fairly.  And  it  is  exactly  that  kind 
of  pressure,  and  the  sectarian  fighting 
among  Americans  of  different  religrions 
for  dollars,  that  the  Constitution  tries 
to  prevent.  We  are  told  that  someone 
has  worked  out  a  way  to  jump  through 
the  legal  hoops  that  protect  our  first 
amendment  and  our  public  schools;  let 
us  not  miss  the  constitutional  forest 


for  a  few  legal  trees.  I  say  we  must 
open  our  eyes  to  the  clear  and  present 
danger  we  must  guard  against. 

With  my  focus  on  the  choices  made 
in  this  body,  someone  will  tell  me  that 
I  just  do  not  have  faith  in  the  poor  par- 
ent to  provide.  But  I  know  the  hard- 
working parent  and  the  child  are  quite 
capable.  Innocence,  inteligence,  and 
ambition  are  meeted  equally  to  the 
children.  It  is  the  resources  that  are 
not  equal.  In  short,  with  education, 
markets  and  laissez  faire  do  not  fulfill 
the  common  responsibility. 

I  know  I  will  also  hear  that  I  am 
afraid  of  innovation.  Mr.  President.  I 
do  not  know  how  choice  can  be  consid- 
ered innovation.  We  tried  it  in  Alum 
Rock,  CA,  with  vouchers  from  1972  to 
1976.  The  major  finding  was  that  par- 
ents made  little  change  in  where  they 
sent  their  children,  and  there  is  little 
evidence  of  any  education  improve- 
ment. 

We  tried  choice  in  Minnesota  through 
open  enrollment.  Less  than  1  percent  of 
parents  participated. 

We  are  trying  choice  in  Milwaukee. 
Sixty  thousand  children  were  eligible, 
but  only  341  enrolled  and  249  made  it 
through  the  year.  One  himdred  fifty- 
five  of  these  returned  to  begin  this 
year.  Sixty-three  of  these  were  dumped 
in  the  middle  of  the  school  year.  The 
school— the  Juanita  Virgil  Academy- 
had  been  a  religious  school,  but  applied 
for  public  money  with  the  intention  of 
providing  nonreligious  schooling.  Then 
the  parents  who  had  chosen  religious 
education  were  upset.  Finally,  the  pub- 
lic school  children  were  sent  back  to 
the  public  schools— minus  their  S2500 
voucher — and  the  school  closed  with  fi- 
nancial troubles.  When  have  you  ever 
heard  such  a  tale  about  a  public 
school?  And  all  of  the  Milwaukee  pri- 
vate schools  participating  received  a 
waiver  from  the  Individuals  with  Dis- 
abilities Education  Act.  We  just  fin- 
ished passing  the  Americans  With  Dis- 
abilities Act,  but  we  will  abandon  the 
young  ones  in  education. 

Mr.  President,  if  this  is  innovation.  I 
don't  want  it. 

I  much  prefer  the  real  innovation 
going  on  in  South  Carolina  today.  In 
South  Carolina,  we  have  a  Center  for 
the  Advancement  of  Teaching  and 
School  Leadership.  Ms.  Barbara 
Gottesman  oversees  the  use  of  S600.000, 
and  is  charged  with  giving  technical 
assistance,  assessing,  and  disseminat- 
ing the  results  of  70  school  restructur- 
ing projects  across  the  State.  Here  are 
just  a  few  examples: 

At  Conway  Middle  School,  Principal 
Gil  Stefanides  has  cooperated  with 
teachers  to  institute  whole  language 
learning  and  writing  across  the  cur- 
riculum. For  instance,  students  study 
"Charlotte's  Web"  in  English  and 
study  a  related  lesson  in  every  other 
subject,  such  as  spider  webs  in  science. 
Students  write  essays  in  each  subject 
drawing  all  classes  together.  Also,  in  a 
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restructuringr  move,  teachers 
help  design  teacher-evaluations,  help 
condict  the  evaluation,  and  help  hire 
new  :,eachers.  These  teachers  are  treat- 
ed s«  mewhat  like  college  faculty,  and 
the  !  tudents  are  challenged  with  high- 
er or  ler,  creative  learning. 

At  Fort  Mill  Middle  School,  Prin- 
cipal Julia  Gregory  has  set  up  meet- 
ings Df  teachers  three  times  a  week  to 
plan  curricula  and  handle  discipline. 
Teac  lers  work  together  to  handle  dis- 
cipline problems,  and  children  are  re- 
ferre  1  to  a  designated  discipline  spe- 
cialii  t  rather  than  the  principal.  This 
leave  s  the  principal  with  more  time  for 
effec  ive  administration.  Teachers  also 
have  flexibility  to  schedule  planning 
time ;. 

At  McCants  Middle  in  Anderson, 
Prin<  ipal  Melvin  Poore  has  established 
a  lea  1  teacher  program  which  gives  one 
teaci  er  responsibility  for  problem  solv- 
ing t  nd  discipline.  As  teachers  rotate 
in  th  is  spot,  others  have  more  time  to 
plan  lessons.  And  all  teachers  get 
broa<  er  experience  in  the  schools,  and 
chools  benefit  from  all  of  their 
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Mid-Carolina   Middle   School    in 

County,  each  teacher  acts  as 

for  10  to  15  kids,  this  means 

rather    than    having    guidance 

alone  struggle  to  put  out 

eimong  hundreds  of  children,  each 

has  someone  responsible  for  keep- 

of  them  from  week  to  week. 

teachers  do  not  take  the  place  of 

counselors,  but  they  do  place 

for  each  child. 

Horningside  Middle  in  N.  Charles- 

jne  of  the  poorest  areas.  South 

Teacher  of  the  Year  Jeanne 

has  made  an  incredible  impact. 

her  assistance,  every  student  has 

ctronic  mail  computer  link  to  a 

in  England.  Students  talk  to 

children  daily,  and  write  es- 

on  the  differences  between  their 

and   those   of  English   students. 

for  many  of  these  children  have 

from  solid  D's  last  year  to  B's  and 

year.  One  child  said  "this  Is 

time  in  my  life  I  feel  like  I 

it." 

Swansea  High  in  Swansea,  Prin- 

Valerie  Truesdale  lets  teams  of 

help  design  the  curriculum. 

High  includes  a  new  tech  prep 

which  ensures  that  both  col- 

>ound  and  noncollege  bound  stu- 

graduate  up-to-date  on  the  use  of 
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J.L.  Mann  High,  a  large  high 
in  Greenville,  Principal  Fred 
has  established  a  college- 
course  schedule.  Most  classes 
for  2  hours,  several  times  a  week, 
thou^  the  time  is  adjusted  as  appro- 
for  the  subject. 
Marshall  Elementary  in 
Principal  Dr.  Gerald 
Runairer  paid  for  travel  and 
cours  jwork  so  that  one  teacher  could 
becor  le  an  expert  in  cooperative  leam- 


Oran(  eburg. 


ing  and  philosophy  for  third  grade  stu- 
dents. Instead  of  bringring  in  a  trainer, 
he  now  has  his  own  expert  who  can 
train  other  teachers,  thus  saving 
money  in  the  long  run. 

At  Keels  Elementary  in  Richland, 
Principal  Shirley  Henderson  has  estab- 
lished interactive  video  disc  as  the  key 
element  in  the  science  curriculum. 
State  regulations  were  changed  to 
allow  this  medium  instead  of  a  text- 
book. 

All  of  these  schools  are  connected 
through  an  electronic  mail  system  at 
Clemson  University.  Teachers  were  re- 
luctant at  first  to  use  the  system,  but 
after  teachers  in  nine  groups  have  been 
cycled  through  training,  many  are 
amazed  at  the  ease  with  which  they 
can  communicate  around  the  State. 
This  allows  teachers  to  share  informa- 
tion about  successful  projects  and 
problem  solving,  and  it  has  turned 
many  teachers  on  to  computers  for  the 
first  time. 

Mr.  President,  my  State  is  strapped 
for  funds.  But  in  this  progrram  it  is  ex- 
perimenting with  real  reform  and  get- 
ting its  money's  worth.  We  have  had 
choice  repeatedly  fail  to  produce  aca- 
demic improvement,  and  States  are 
free  to  try  again.  And  private  school 
choice  will  invite  religious  entangle- 
ment and  remove  any  oversight  and  di- 
rection over  taxpayer  dollars.  Let  us 
agree  to  fully  fund  working  programs, 
and  step  the  nonsense  about  eroding 
the  public  school  system  or  pretending 
that  no  sensible  reform  is  occurring. 

Mr.  President,  free  public  education 
has  been  an  essential  American  govern- 
ment policy  commitment.  Let  us  not 
find  an  excuse  in  choice  for  the  state  of 
the  public  schools  that  are  not  deliver- 
ing what  American  children  deserve. 
Instead,  let  us  do  what  is  right  and 
fully  fund  working  programs  that  give 
children  a  better  life. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
received  letters  from  people  in  Spo- 
kane, Tacoma,  Yakima,  Vancouver, 
and  other  cities  and  towns  in  Washing- 
ton State  asking  me  to  oppose  any 
amendment  that  diverts  Federal  funds 
to  private  schools. 

I  will  oppose  this  amendment  because 
it  would  undermine  public  schools.  I 
oppose  it  because  it  would  eliminate 
equal  education  in  this  Nation.  I  also 
oppose  it  because,  as  a  member  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  I  know  just 
how  few  Federal  dollars  there  are  for 
education. 

We  simply  do  not  have  enough  Fed- 
eral money  to  begin  supporting  pri- 
vately controlled,  owned,  and  operated 
schools.  We  do  not  even  know  if  Sen- 
ator Hatch's  proposal  will  improve  the 
education  of  the  few  students  who  will 
be  selected  by  private  schools.  We  do 
know  that  private  schools  do  not  have 
the  same  public  accountability  under 
all  of  the  civil  rights  laws,  health  and 
safety  laws,  and  under  teacher  quality 
guidelines. 
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In  Washington  State,  many  edu- 
cation programs  have  lost  money  be- 
cause of  State  budget  shortfalls.  This 
$30  million  amendment  will  do  nothing 
to  help  public  schools  who  will  be  hurt 
by  such  budget  cuts. 

Let  me  tell  you  some  of  the  programs 
that  have  been  hurt.  Drug/alcohol 
abuse,  highly  capable  students  pro- 
grams, professional  development  cen- 
ters, academic  vocational  education, 
small  school  grants,  magnet  schools, 
low-income  student  tutors,  and  many 
more. 

Senator  Hatch's  amendment  will 
hurt  children  in  my  State.  Senator 
Hatch's  private  school  vouchers  will 
not  increase  achievement  for  students 
who  do  not  receive  a  voucher.  It  will 
not  help  prevent  drug  and  alcohol 
abuse  by  public  school  students.  It  will 
not  help  public  schoolteachers  do  a  bet- 
ter job. 

Senator  Hatch's  amendment  would 
provide  Federal  funds  to  religious 
schools.  But  by  the  time  the  Supreme 
Court  decides  a  case  about  the  separa- 
tion of  church  and  State  in  education, 
the  money  will  already  have  been  spent 
by  the  private,  parochial  schools.  My 
State's  constitution  goes  even  further 
than  the  Federal  Constitution.  It  pro- 
hibits any  sectarian  controlled  or  in- 
fluenced schools  from  receiving  public 
funds. 

Let's  look  at  a  city-funded  example 
of  private  school  vouchers.  In  Milwau- 
kee, only  a  few  of  the  eligible  private 
schools  even  wanted  to  accept  voucher 
students.  One  private  school  that  par- 
ticipated in  the  program  collapsed  in 
the  middle  of  the  school  year.  Sixty- 
five  students  had  to  be  reenroUed  in 
public  schools.  They  lost  valuable  time 
without  a  school,  without  a  teacher, 
without  any  education  at  all.  That 
same  school  was  attacked  by  non- 
voucher  parents  for  discontinuing  bible 
study  classes. 

In  November  1991,  Portsmouth,  NH, 
held  a  referendum  to  provide  private 
school  vouchers  and  it  failed  by  a  5-to- 
1  margin.  Clearly,  when  put  to  the  vot- 
ers, Americans  do  not  want  their  tax 
dollars  used  for  private  school  vouch- 
ers. 

Using  Federal  taxpayer  dollars  to 
pay  for  children  to  attend  private 
schools  is  essentially  double  taxation. 
Each  citizen  will  pay  for  public  and  pri- 
vate schools.  But  only  public  schools 
must  take  all  of  our  children. 

This  amendment  rushes  the  Federal 
Government  headlong  into  an  area  of 
education  where  it  should  not  be.  I 
strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  oppose 
it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  expired,  the  question  now  is  on 
agreeing  to  amendment  No.  1476.  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  [Mr.  DeConcini],  the 
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Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Harkdj],  and 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Kerrey],  are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Bond],  the 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  D'Amato], 
the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Garn],  and 
the  Senator  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Gorton],  are  necessarily  absent 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  D'Amato],  the  Senator  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Garn],  and  the  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Gorton]  would  vote 
"yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  36, 
nays  57,  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  5  Leg.] 
YEAS— 36 


Bradley 

Hatch 

Pack  wood 

Breaux 

Helms 

Pressler 

Brown 

Kassebaum 

Roth 

Coats 

Kasten 

Rudman 

Cochran 

Lieberman 

Seymour 

Crals 

Lott 

Simpson 

Danforth 

Lugar 

Smith 

Dole 

Mack 

Stevens 

Domenlct 

McCain 

Symms 

Durenberger 

McConnell 

Thurmond 

Oramm 

Murkowskl 

Wallop 

Onasley 

Nlckles 
NAYS-57 

Warner 

Adams 

Exon 

MlkBlski 

Akaka 

Ford 

Mitchell 

Baucus 

Fowler 

Moynihan 

Bentsen 

Glenn 

Nunn 

Blden 

Gore 

Pell 

Bingaman 

Graham 

Pryor 

Boren 

Hatfleid 

Reid 

Bryan 

Henin 

Riegle 

Bumpers 

HoUings 

Robb 

Burdlck 

laouye 

Rockefeller 

Bums 

Jeffords 

Sanford 

Byrd 

Johnston 

Sarbanes 

Chafee 

Kennedy 

Sasser 

Cohen 

Kerry 

Shelby 

Conrad 

Kohl 

Simon 

Cranston 

Lautenberg 

Specter 

Leahy 

Wellstone 

Dixon 

Levin 

Wirth 

Dodd 

Metzenbaum 

Wofford 

NOT  VOTING— 7 

Bond 

Gam 

Kerrey 

D'Amato 

Gorton 

DeConcini 

Harkin 

So  the  amendment  (No.  1476)  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
heard  much  concern  voiced  by  various 
Presidential  primary  candidates  up  in 
my  home  State  of  New  Hampshire 
about  our  Nation's  competitiveness. 
Well,  competitiveness  in  the  world 
market  begins  with  competitiveness  in 
our  schools.  It  is  no  coincidence  that  as 
we  fall  behind  the  Japanese  in  the 
quality  of  our  education,  we  fall  behind 
in  the  quality  of  our  automobiles  and 
consumer  electronics.  If  we  are  to 
maintain  our  position  as  a  world  lead- 
er, we  must  encourage  change  in  our 
schools. 

As  a  former  high  school  teacher  and 
school   board  chairman,   I  understand 


the  value  of  local  control  over  the 
schools.  I  also  understand  the  frustra- 
tion schools  suffer  at  the  hands  of  the 
crushing  Federal  bureaucracy.  Edu- 
cators who  attempt  to  find  innovative 
methods  of  teaching  their  students  fre- 
quently find  their  hands  tied  by  suffo- 
cating rules  and  regulations.  I  was, 
therefore,  disappointed  to  see  what 
came  out  of  the  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources Committee  as  a  so-called  edu- 
cation overhaul  bill.  The  bill  as  re- 
ported did  nothing  to  encourage  needed 
change;  it  would  have  merely  upheld 
the  status  quo.  However,  we  have  had  a 
few  days  of  constructive  debate  on  S.  2, 
and  I  am  pleased  that  we  have  had  bi- 
partisan agreement  on  two  items  that  I 
consider  crucial  to  the  future  of  our 
schools,  the  New  American  Schools  ini- 
tiative and  the  Hatfleid  regulatory 
flexibility  amendment. 

I  supported  both  of  these  aimend- 
ments  because  I  believe  they  represent 
departures  fi-om  the  conventional 
thinking  on  educational  improvement 
that  has  given  us  years  of  little 
progress.  Already,  several  communities 
in  my  own  State  have  started  formu- 
lating plans  for  New  American  Schools 
that  signify  a  sincere  willingness  to 
break  the  mold  and  form  innovative 
schools  that  can  prepare  our  students 
for  the  challenges  before  them.  In  addi- 
tion, I  believe  that  allowing  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education  to  waive  regrula- 
tions  in  return  for  holding  schools  ac- 
countable to  higher  standards  will  soon 
give  rise  to  several  new  and  creative 
approaches  to  education. 

Unfortunately,  the  Senate  has  missed 
an  opportunity  to  foster  even  greater 
change  by  rejecting  the  Hatch  amend- 
ment, which  I  cosponsored.  I  believe 
that  we  need  to  develop  programs  on  a 
local  level  to  allow  parents  to  choose 
where  to  send  their  children  to  school. 
Today,  only  the  well-off  are  allowed 
that  choice;  those  that  cannot  afford  to 
send  their  children  to  a  private  school 
must  accept  what  the  public  education 
system  gives  them.  We  should  extend 
the  opportunity  to  choose  an  education 
to  all  Americans.  In  doing  so,  our  pub- 
lic schools  would  be  held  directly  ac- 
countable to  their  consumers,  and  I  be- 
lieve that  such  accountability  should 
be  an  integrral  component  of  any  at- 
tempt to  improve  our  schools.  I  hope 
that  the  Senate  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  revisit  this  issue  in  the  fu- 
ture. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President, 
judging  from  the  unanimous  outcome 
of  the  cloture  vote  on  S.  2  earlier  this 
week,  there  can  be  no  question  that  the 
Senate  is  ready  and  willing  to  deal 
with  the  problems  facing  our  education 
system.  Members  from  both  sides  of 
the  aisle,  regardless  of  their  views, 
voted  to  allow  education  reform  to  be 
brought  up  and  debated  on  the  Senate 
floor. 

We  must  make  this  debate  meaning- 
ful one.  This  is  not  about  which  side 


wins,  this  is  about  how  we  can  put  into 
motion  initiatives  that  will  truly  allow 
change  in  a  system  that  we  all  agree  is 
not  producing  the  quality  of  education 
we  think  our  children  deserve. 

Our  challenge  is  not  to  undermine 
our  public  education  system  but  to  re- 
define it. 

PROBLEMS  IN  EDUCATION 

Mr.  President,  we  spent  33  percent 
more  per  pupil  in  1991  than  we  did  in 
1981  but  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test 
[SAT]  scores  have  steadily  dropped 
from  a  mean  score  of  948  In  1970  to  900 
last  year. 

Some  15,571.000  new  jobs  created  be- 
tween 1985  and  2000  require  solid  read- 
ing and  writing  skills.  But  only  22  per- 
cent of  the  workers  entering  the  job 
market  today  have  the  skills  for  those 
jobs. 

Department  of  Education  numbers 
show  that  2,455,000  students  graduated 
in  1989  but  943,000  students  dropped  out 
in  the  same  year. 

Thirty  percent  of  adults  polled  in  a 
recent  Department  of  Education  study 
think  that  public  schools  were  worse  in 
1990  than  in  1985;  69  percent  of  adults 
would  give  U.S.  public  schools  a  grade 
of  C,  D,  or  F;  92  percent  of  adults  polled 
believe  local  school  quality  would  be 
improved  by  more  parental  involve- 
ment in  what  is  taught  and  the  way 
schools  are  run. 

BOLD  SOLUTIONS 

These  are  the  kind  of  statistics  that 
brought  us  here  to  put  into  motion  pro- 
grams to  solve  these  problems.  The 
state  of  our  education  system,  the 
threat  to  our  international  competi- 
tiveness, the  high  level  of  interest  in 
methods  of  reform  on  the  part  of  all  of 
our  constituents  just  cries  out  for  bold 
action.  Not  the  status  quo.  not  simply 
more  money  but  better,  alternative,  in- 
novative ways  to  spend  our  money. 
Ways  to  implement  new  ideas  with 
more  efficient  use  of  our  money.  We 
need  every  tool  available  to  us. 

I  cosponsored  the  President's  Excel- 
lence in  Education  Act,  S.  1141,  for  just 
that  reason — it  offers  real  avenues  and 
incentives  to  break  from  the  norm  and 
try  new  solutions.  The  President  of- 
fered us  a  national  challenge:  he  has 
asked  us  to  try  some  different  and  in- 
novative methods  of  teaching  to  push 
up  and  out  the  parameters  of  our  exist- 
ing education  system. 

S.  2  offers  us  $850  million  doled  out  to 
school  districts  to  use  as  they  see  fit.  I 
believe  existing  school  districts  have 
some  great  ideas  about  how  to  improve 
our  education  system.  They  have  the 
kind  of  intimate  knowledge  about  the 
inadequacies  and  successes  of  the  sys- 
tem that  is  a  necessary  part  of  edu- 
cation reform.  But  why  stop  there? 
Why  not  include  other  ways  and  oppor- 
tunities and  incentives  to  try  out  al- 
ternative methods? 

COCHRAN  AMENDMENT 

We  have  taken  some  steps  toward  im- 
proving S.  2.  Unanimous  acceptance  of 
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Senat  )r  Cochran's  amendment  to  offer 
rioney  to  create  break  the  mold 
A  merlcan  Schools  was  a  necessary 
ppsitive  addition.  In  conjunction 
New  American  Schools  Devel- 
Corp.,  these  schools  can  really 
every  aspect  of  education 
curriculum    to    community    re- 
.  This  is  the  kind  of  bold  action 
justifies  education  reform. 

HATnELD  AMENDMENT 

Hatfield's  regrulatory  flexi- 

unendment  was  also  a  necessary 

ppsitive  addition   to   S.   2.   If  we 

education  reform,  we  have  to 

to  allow  some  of  the  old 

be  set  aside.  We  must  reduce 

and  layers  of  regulation  that 

lampered  our  education  system 

out  those  that  have  outgrown 

purpose. 

HATCH  AMENDMENT 

liiake  S.  2  a  true  reform  bill  it 
ontain  the  President's  parental 
program.  Senator  Hatch  has  of- 
ihis  program  as  an  amendment 
I  strongly  support.   This  dem- 
program  would  provide  low- 
families  with  real  choices  to 
their  children  and  remove  the 
es  to  their  taking  advantage  of 
choices.    It   levels   the   playing 
the  poorer  children.  Middle- 
ind   wealthier   families  already 
1  nil  school  choice.  If  they  are  not 
vith  their  children's  school  they 
a  district  with  better  public 
or  enroll  their  children  in  pri- 
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demonstration    program   won't 
( verywhere.  The  purpose  of  the 
amendment  is  to  see  what  hap- 
where   it  can   make  a  dif- 
Why    should    we    limit    our- 
This  is  the  type  of  program  we 
be  experimenting  with.  Let's  see 
ns.  Let  us  not  preclude  the 
1  in  available  and  potentially  val- 
I  find  it  curious  that  a  pro- 
,hat   would   offer   so   much — an 
should  be  given  the  oppor- 
to  be   proved   or  disproved — is 
from  S.  2.  I  think  it  exempli- 
different  messages  that  S.  2 
President's    legislation    are 
to  the  American  people. 

CONCLUSION 

President's  initiative,   America 

already  been  welcomed  into  30 

This  Nation  is  ready  to  put  in 

required  to  make  our  edu- 

iystem  worthy  of  the  challenges 

We  have  a  good  start  on  enact- 

kind  of  education  reform  that 

meanlngrful  to  those  States  and 

to  those   States  yet   to 


tlat 


thj 


tie 


you,  Mr.  President. 

CHARTERED  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

JEBERMAN.   Mr.    President,   I 

pleased  that  the  distinguished 

chairmim  of  the  Labor  Committee  has 

in  the  committee  amendment 

a  provision  which  will  allow 


States  to  use  their  set-aside  funds  for 
chartered  public  schools.  I  believe  this 
amendment  is  a  critical  addition  to  the 
bill  because  it  provides  teachers,  and 
parents  with  the  encouragement  and 
flexibility  to  create  new  and  innova- 
tive public  school  models. 

There  is  growing  frustration  that  our 
public  schools  are  not  getting  better 
fast  enough.  We  are  doing  a  lot  of  talk- 
ing about  reform  but  not  enough  re- 
forming. This  bill,  the  Neighborhood 
Schools  Improvement  Act,  is  impor- 
tant step  in  the  right  direction  because 
it  provides  a  substantial  amount  of 
money  for  public  schools  to  embark  on 
reform  measures.  With  the  addition  of 
language  allowing  States  to  fund  char- 
tered public  schools,  the  bill  will  also 
promote  the  creation  of  new  and  di- 
verse public  schools  developed  by  those 
who  know  best  what  our  children  need 
to  succeed  and  how  to  provide  it,  par- 
ents and  teachers. 

Legislation  creating  chartered  public 
schools  has  been  enacted  in  Minnesota, 
and  is  currently  under  study  by  the 
Connecticut  General  Assembly  and  in  a 
number  of  other  States  and  cities.  The 
charter  schools  concept  has  also  been 
outlined  in  legislation  which  Senator 
DURENBERGER  and  I  have  introduced. 
We  believe  the  language  in  this  legisla- 
tion will  allow  States  the  flexibility  to 
create  new  public  schools  which  will  be 
accountable  to  the  parents,  students, 
and  the  community. 

Chartered  schools  are  public  schools. 
They  cannot  discriminate  on  the  basis 
of  race,  religion,  disability,  or  any 
other  factor.  They  cannot  charge  tui- 
tion. They  must  be  open  to  all  students 
with  no  admissions  criteria  other  than 
a  lottery  if  all  students  cannot  be  ac- 
commodated. They  must  be  non- 
sectarian  in  their  programs,  employ- 
ment practices,  and  all  other  oper- 
ations. These  schools  will,  however, 
not  be  part  of  the  existing  public  edu- 
cation structure.  Each  school  which  is 
chartered  will  enter  into  a  separate 
performance-based  contract  with  the 
chartering  agency.  The  school's  char- 
ters will  be  reviewed  on  a  regular  basis 
to  ensure  that  they  are  meeting  or  ex- 
ceeding the  outcomes  agreed  upon  in 
the  charter. 

Charter  schools  introduce  an  impor- 
tant aspect  of  choice  and  creativity 
into  our  national  vision  of  public 
schools.  These  schools  can  be  designed 
to  meet  the  particular  needs  of  a  com- 
munity or  a  group  of  students.  As 
Theodore  Sizer.  chairman  of  the  Coali- 
tion for  Essential  Schools  has  said: 

Good  schools  have  to  be  attentive  to  their 
roles  in  their  immediate  communities  and 
are  very  much  the  creatures  of  the  particu- 
lar people  in  them.  If  we  were  to  visit 
Central  Park  East  in  Manhattan  and  then 
University  Heights  in  the  Bronx  [two  alter- 
native schools],  we'd  see  common  commit- 
ments but  quite  different  practices.  The  kids 
are  different  and  the  teachers  are  different 
and  it  is  in  those  differences  that  excellence 
emerges.  What  we  need  is  not  more  models 


to  copy,  but  more  examples  to  provoke  us 
all. 

Charter  schools  will  provide  us  those 
examples,  schools  which  are  tailored  to 
their  communities  and  the  needs  of 
their  students  but  all  with  a  firm  com- 
mitment to  excellent  outcomes. 

Dr.  Stephen  C.  Tracy,  the  super- 
intendent of  schools  in  New  Milford, 
Connecticut  has  been  the  leader  of  ef- 
forts to  enact  charter  schools  legisla- 
tion in  CT.  He  now  chairs  a  State  legis- 
lative task  force  which  is  reviewing  the 
charter  schools  concept.  Explaining  his 
interest  in  charter  schools  Stephen 
Tracy  has  said  that  we  need  to  ac- 
knowledge "that  the  values  of  public 
education  require  new  rules  for  school- 
ing our  children.  The  hour  is  late,  and 
the  stakes  are  high.  It  is  time  to  give 
choice  a  chance."  Charter  schools  will 
give  teachers,  parents  and  students  a 
chance  to  choose  how  to  structure 
their  schools  and  ensure  that  they  ob- 
tain the  best  education  possible  by  pro- 
moting the  development  of  new  char- 
tered public  schools  directly  respon- 
sible to  the  governmental  entity  which 
chartered  them,  the  students  they  edu- 
cate and  the  parents  who  chose  to  send 
their  children  there.  We  must  be  will- 
ing to  look  at  new  rules  for  operating 
our  public  schools,  we  owe  it  to  our 
children. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  just  spoken  at 
length  on  which  I  support  charter 
schools.  My  understanding  is  that 
under  the  committee  amendment  to  S. 
2  new  chartered  public  schools  such  as 
those  provided  for  under  Minnesota  law 
and  under  consideration  in  Connecticut 
and  a  number  of  other  States  could  re- 
ceive startup  assistance  from  the  funds 
set  aside  for  State-level  initiatives  in 
section  202  of  this  legislation.  Char- 
tered public  school  programs  which 
would  be  eligible  under  this  provision 
are  those  established  by  groups  of 
teachers,  parents  and  community 
groups  which  enter  into  an  outcomes- 
based  contract  with  the  State  or  local- 
ity empowered  to  enter  into  a  charter 
agreement.  Those  schools  must,  of 
course,  comply  with  the  language  in 
the  bill  stating  that  new  public  schools 
must  be  nonsectarian  in  their  pro- 
grams, admissions  policies,  employ- 
ment practices,  and  all  other  oper- 
ations and  shall  not  be  affiliated  with  a 
nonpublic  sectarian  school  or  religious 
institution.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
manager  of  this  bill,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Massachusetts,  if  I  am 
correct  in  my  understanding  that  these 
public  chartered  schools  would  be  eligi- 
ble for  funding  under  section  202? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  thank  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
for  raising  the  issue  of  chartered  public 
schools.  I  am  familiar  with  charter 
schools  as  enacted  in  Minnesota  and 
under  consideration  in  a  number  of 
other  States,  including  Connecticut 
and  Massachusetts,  and  I  want  to  as- 
sure  my   colleague   from  Connecticut 
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that  the  language  of  S.  2  which  would 
allow  States  to  set  aside  money  to  de- 
velop new  public  schools,  includes  non- 
sectarian  chartered  public  schools  as 
you  have  described. 

Mr.  LIEBERMAN.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator for  his  interest  in  this  issue  and  I 
want  to  reiterate  that  these  chartered 
schools  will  be  public  schools,  new  and 
innovative  public  schools  which  could 
be  created  by  a  group  of  teachers,  par- 
ents, or  by  a  local  community.  Under 
section  202  of  this  bill  a  State  could  use 
these  set-aside  funds  to  create  new 
public  schools  which  are  not  part  of  the 
current  public  education  system.  The 
schools  must  be  governed  by  principles 
of  public  education  including  no  dis- 
crimination on  the  basis  of  race,  reli- 
gion, disability  or  other  factors,  no 
charging  tuition,  no  selectivity  in  ad- 
missions, and  must  be  nonsectarian  in 
programs,  employment  practices  and 
all  other  operations.  I  thank  the  chair- 
man of  the  Labor  Committee  for  work- 
ing with  us  to  include  this  language  in 
the  bill  and  for  his  interest  in  this 
area. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  As  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  is  aware,  S.  2  is  dedicated 
to  promoting  innovation  in  bur  public 
schools.  Charter  schools  are  one  way  to 
promote  innovation  and  can  make  an 
important  contribution  to  the  improve- 
ment of  our  public  schools. 

Mr.  LIEBERMAN.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished chairman.  I  am  very  pleased 
that  the  Neighborhood  Schools  Im- 
provement Act  will  enable  States  to 
use  set-aside  funds  to  develop  char- 
tered public  schools  and  I  congratulate 
the  chairman  on  sponsoring  this  legis- 
lation which  will  play  a  vital  role  in 
improving  education  in  America. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1474 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  would  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  insert  two  letters 
into  the  Record  regarding  my  amend- 
ment to  S.  2  on  education  flexibility 
which  was  adopted  by  the  Senate  ear- 
lier today. 

I  am  grateful  for  the  support  of  the 
National  Governor's  Association  and 
the  National  Conference  of  State  Leg- 
islators in  this  endeavor. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follow: 

National  Conference 
OF  State  Legislatures, 
Washington,  DC,  January  22,  1992. 
Hon.  Mark  Hatfield. 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Hatfield:  On  behalf  of  the 
National  Conference  of  State  Legislatures  I 
write  in  support  of  and  appreciation  for  your 
amendment  to  S.  2.  the  Neighborhood 
Schools  Improvement  Act,  which  seeks  regu- 
latory relief.  Such  a  move  on  the  part  of  the 
Congress  and  the  Administration  would  un- 
derscore the  seriousness  of  your  efforts  to  as- 
sist states  and  school  districts  in  the  work  of 
reform  and  restructuring  with  a  focus  on  im- 
proved educational  outcomes  rather  than 
regulatory  obedience. 

Because  of  the  primary  responsibility 
states  and  their  legislatures  have  for  edu- 
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cation,  NCSL  has  long  supported  the  concept 
of  federal  educational  assistance  that  estab- 
lishes clear  parameters  of  programmatic  ex- 
pectation and  the  flexibility  to  allow  states 
to  plan  and  design  such  a  program  to  meet 
diverse  needs,  and  then  to  be  held  account- 
able for  that  plan.  That  is  the  basis  of  your 
amendment  along  with  continuing  protec- 
tions for  the  civil  and  constitutional  rights 
of  students,  and  we  gladly  support  it. 

We  are  grateful  for  your  efforts  in  this 
matter. 

Sincerely, 

Patricia  Skinner, 
Chair.   New   Hampshire   House   Education 

Committee.  Chair.  S'CSL  Education  and 

Job  Training  Committee. 

National  Governors  association, 

Washington,  DC,  January  21,  1992. 
Hon.  Mark  O.  Hatfield. 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Hatfield:  1  write  in  sup- 
port of  your  amendment  to  S.  2.  the  Neigh- 
borhood Schools  Improvement  Act.  relating 
to  regulatory  flexibility.  This  amendment 
changes  a  serious  problem  known  for  years 
by  Governors,  local  officials,  and  educators 
alike;  many  current  federal  programs  are 
made  cumbersome — even  ineffective — by 
overregulation. 

By  contrast,  with  your  regulatory  flexibil- 
ity amendment,  the  Secretary  of  Education 
could  have  waive  most  statutory  and  regu- 
latory requirements  in  exchange  for  holding 
grantees  accountable  for  achieving  edu- 
cational gains.  The  goal  is  to  allow  school 
personnel  to  focus  their  efforts  on  helping 
children,  not  interpreting  federal  regula- 
tions. 

There  are  several  other  ways  in  which  the 
amendment  promotes  important  reforms 
that  have  been  supported  by  the  nation's 
Governors.  For  example,  this  amendment 
gives  teachers  and  communities  more  flexi- 
bility in  using  $9  billion  in  assistance  to  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education.  And  be- 
cause schools  must  be  given  flexibility  to 
promote  educational  reforms  that  deal  effec- 
tively with  the  increasingly  diverse  edu- 
cational needs  of  its  students,  the  amend- 
ment will  give  teachers,  principals,  and  par- 
ents more  authority— school  by  school— to 
make  important  decisions  about  how  their 
school  will  operate. 

Additionally,  the  amendment  provides  Im- 
portant protections.  In  particular,  statutes 
and  regulations  that  protect  the  civil  rights 
of  students  (including  protections  against  in- 
vasions of  privacy),  and  those  that  apply  to 
children  with  disabilities,  will  not  be  waived. 
For  all  of  these  reasons,  the  amendment 
should  be  favorably  considered. 

The   nation's  Governors  are   grateful   for 
your  efforts  on  regulatory  relief. 
Sincerely. 

Gov.  John  Ashcroft. 

Chairman. 

UNANIMOUS-CONSE.N'r  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  now  be 
30  minutes  of  debate  equally  divided 
and  controlled  in  the  usual  form  on  the 
Hatch  Chapter  1  amendment,  with  no 
amendments  to  the  amendment  in 
order;  that  at  the  conclusion  or  yield- 
ing back  of  time,  the  Senate,  without 
any  intervening  action  or  debate,  pro- 
ceed to  vote  on  or  in  relation  to  the 
Hatch  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?     Without     objection,     the 


unanimous-consent  request  propounded 
by  the  majority  leader  is  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President, 
might  I  ask  that  during  this  debate  in 
the  next  30  minutes  that  staff  of  both 
sides,  with  the  managers,  get  together 
and  attempt  to  determine  precisely 
how  many  amendments  are  left  which 
will  require  debate  and  votes  and  to  see 
if  we  can  identify  a  time  when  we  can 
complete  action  on  those  measures 
that  will  accommodate  the  largest 
number  of  Senators. 

We  are  now  confronted  with  three 
different  requests.  One  group  of  Sen- 
ators would  like  to  terminate  proceed- 
ings right  now  for  the  remainder  of  the 
evening.  Another  group  would  like  to 
have  no  session  tomorrow  and  a  third 
group  would  like  to  have  no  session  on 
Monday.  We  are  trying  to  reconcile  all 
three  of  those  in  a  way  that  can  permit 
us  to  complete  action  on  this  bill,  and 
that,  of  course,  will  be  difficult. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  You  did  not  mention 
Tuesday. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Those  requests  usu- 
ally do  not  start  until  Friday.  If  the 
managers— and  I  think  they  are  work- 
ing in  good  faith  and  closely  on  this— 
can  develop  a  list  which  will  permit  us 
to  identify  with  some  reasonable  accu- 
racy what  amendments  will  actually 
require  time,  how  much  time,  then  per- 
haps we  can  reach  an  agreement  that 
will  accommodate  the  largest  number 
of  Senators  and  permit  us  to  complete 
action  on  the  bill  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible time. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  my  colleagues 
for  their  cooperation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  just 
following  up  on  the  majority  leader's 
request,  could  I  request  4  minutes 
evenly  divided  between  Senator  Hatch 
and  myself,  not  to  be  counted  on  the 
next  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request?  The  Chair 
hearing  none,  the  request  is  agreed  to. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  all  of  our  colleagues  for  the  co- 
operation that  they  have  given  us.  We 
have  tried  to  work  through  amend- 
ments. We  have  a  number  of  amend- 
ments and  we  have  talked  to  the  prin- 
cipal sponsors  of  the  amendments.  We 
are  trying  to  cooperate  with  the  major- 
ity leader  who  is  trying  to  cooperate 
with  everyone  to  try  and  find  out  the 
best  way  to  proceed.  So  I  hope  that  we 
can  work  with  my  friend  from  Utah 
and  at  least,  if  it  is  possible,  indicate 
what  remains  to  be  done  in  terms  of 
votes  and  time  so  that  after  the  next 
vote  we  might  be  able  to  reach  at  least 
a  procedure  which  would  be  satisfac- 
tory to  the  general  membership. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
aware  of  24  amendments  on  our  side 
and  I  have  asked  our  side  to  check  and 
see  how  many  of  those  we  can  get  rid 
of,   either   by   unanimous   consent   or 
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Hopefully  within  the  next 
we  will  have  a  scaled-down 
as  of  right  now,  there  are  a  lot 
I    suppose    Senators 
of    them    are    very    serious 
;.  I  do  not  know  what  to  do 
than  to  do  the  best  I  can  to  try 
jmmodate  our  colleagues. 
KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  just  to 
remaining  time,  I  think  all  of 
been  around  here  long  enough 
that  if  we  do  not  continue, 
will  have  another  24  amend- 
starting  on  Monday.  So  it  would 
strong  desire  just  to  continue  to 
hrough  these  amendments  until 
at  least  find  some  procedure  for 
_  at  least  some  conclusion. 
iATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  am  pre- 
;o  work  through  the  evening,  if 
to,  to  consider  these  amend- 
However.  I  would  prefer  to  work 
unanimous-consent    agreement 
over  remaining  amendments 
;iext    Tuesday.    We    can    debate 
I  omorrow  and  Monday.  By  neces- 
:annot  be  here  tomorrow,  but  I 
hose  who  have  amendments  can 
them  and  we  can  stack  these 
Hopefully,  we  can  cut  down  on 
of  amendments.   We  will 
(  very  effort  to  do  so. 
est  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
PRESIDING     OFFICER.      The 
call  the  roll, 
assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
to  call  the  roll. 

HATCH.    Mr.    President,    I   ask 

consent  that  the  order  for 

call  be  rescinded. 

PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 

.      it  is  so  ordered. 

HATCH.  Mr.  President,  may  we 


1  'RESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 

in  order. 
Senator  from  Utah. 


AMENDMENT  NO.  1480 

(PurposJ:  To  amend  the  amount  of  grants  re- 
ceived under  chapter  1  of  title  I  of  the  Ele- 
ments -y  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965) 

Mr.  iJatCH.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendi  lent  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

PRESIDING      OFFICER     (Mr. 
The  clerk  will  report. 
I  asistant  legislative  clerk  read 


Ssnator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Hatch]  for 
',    Mr.    Garn.    and    Mr.    Coats,    Mr. 
llr.  Symms,  and  Mr.   Nickles.  pro- 
amendment  numbered  1480. 
LATCH.    Mr.    President,    I   ask 
unanim  ous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendi  lent  be  dispensed  with. 

]  'RESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 

it  is  so  ordered, 
afnendment  is  as  follows: 

2,  in  the  Uble  of  contents,  after 
relating  to  section  212  insert  the 


n— AMEhfDMENTS   TO  THE  ELE- 
AND      SECONDARY      EDU- 
ACT  of  1965 

Amendments  to  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965. 


On  page  2.  in  the  table  of  contents,  redesig- 
nate the  item  relating  to  title  III  as  the  item 
relating  to  title  IV. 

On  page  2.  in  the  table  of  contents,  redesig- 
nate the  item  relating  to  section  301  as  the 
item  relating  to  section  401. 

On  page  56,  between  lines  19  and  20,  insert 
the  following: 

TITLE  m— AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  ELE- 
MENTARY AND  SECONDARY  EDU- 
CATION ACT  OF  1965 

SEC.  301.  AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  ELEMENTARY 
AND  SECONDARY  EDUCATION  ACT 
OF  1965. 

(a)  Short  Title.— This  title  may  be  cited 
as  the  "Educational  Equity  Act  of  1991". 

(b)  AMOUNT  OF  Grants.— The  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  (20 
U.S.C.  2701  et  seq.)  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subparagraph  (A)  of  section  1005(a)(2), 
by  striking  the  second  sentence  and  insert- 
ing "The  amount  determined  under  this  sen- 
tence shall  be  the  average  per  pupil  expendi- 
ture in  the  United  States.":  and 

(2)  in  each  of  sections  1201(b).  1221(c).  and 
1241(b).  by  stnking  "in  the  State  (or  (A)  in 
the  case  where  the  average  per  pupil  expend- 
iture in  the  State  is  less  than  80  percent  of 
the  average  per  pupil  expenditure  in  the 
United  States,  of  80  percent  of  the  average 
per  pupil  expenditure  in  the  United  States, 
or  (B)  in  the  case  where  the  average  per  pupil 
expenditure  in  the  State  is  more  than  120 
percent  of  the  average  per  pupil  expenditure 
in  the  United  States,  of  120  percent  of  the  av- 
erage per  pupil  expenditure  in  the  United 
States)"  and  insert  "in  the  United  States". 

(e)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  take  effect  on 
July  1.  1992. 

On  page  56,  line  20,  strike  "m"  and  insert 
"IV". 

On  page  56,  line  21,  strike  "301"  and  insert 
"401". 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  this  is  a 
very  important  amendment.  It  affects 
every  State  in  the  Union.  It  affects  the 
allocation  formula  for  every  State.  I 
have  to  apologize  to  some  of  my  col- 
leagues who  are  adversely  affected  by 
this  amendment,  but  it  is  a  fair  amend- 
ment and  28  States  benefit  from  it. 

Mr.  President,  Utah  has  a  proud  her- 
itage of  support  for  public  education. 
Utah  citizens  are  above  the  national 
average  in  years  of  schooling  com- 
pleted. Our  students  are  first  in  the  Na- 
tion in  the  percent  who  pass  advanced 
placement  exams.  Our  residents  make 
an  above-average  contribution  to  edu- 
cation in  their  taxes.  Our  school  ad- 
ministration costs  are  among  the  low- 
est in  the  Nation.  Our  teachers  in- 
struct classes  that  are  the  largest  in 
the  Nation  and  serve  at  salaries  less 
than  the  national  average,  but  they 
continue  to  turn  out  successful  stu- 
dents who  will  be  strong  and  contribut- 
ing citizens. 

I  am  proud  of  our  students,  our 
teachers,  our  administrators,  and  all 
our  fellow  Utahns  who  work  together 
to  create  a  quality  education  for  all 
our  citizens.  I  am  proud  to  work  to- 
gether with  my  colleagues  in  the  Utah 
congressional  delegation  to  support  our 
State  in  its  efforts  to  educate  Utah 
children. 

Today,  I  am  offering  an  amendment 
to  S.  2  to  change  the  distribution  of 
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Federal  funds  to  Utah  and  27  other 
similarly  affected  States.  While  we 
seek  to  increase  the  funding  that  Utah 
receives  on  a  per-student  basis,  funding 
that  is  vitally  needed  in  our  State,  the 
change  we  are  proposing  in  the  often- 
used  Chapter  1  formula  is  fundamen- 
tally fair  for  all  States. 

I  have  grown  increasingly  concerned 
over  the  distribution  of  Federal  funds 
to  our  States.  This  problem  has  been 
made  especially  clear  in  the  report  on 
•Distribution  of  Federal  Elementary- 
Secondary  Education  Grants  Among 
the  States."  As  you  may  know,  this 
study  is  the  result  of  a  request  made  by 
Representative  Owens  and  me  during 
the  recent  reauthorization  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act. 
The  low  per-pupil  funding  in  Federal 
funds  in  Utah  is  mainly  a  result  of  the 
tendency  of  Congress  to  use  the  Chap- 
ter 1  formula  as  the  principal  means  of 
distributing  funds  in  education.  This 
formula  is  used  to  distribute  funds  to 
students  who  are  educationally  dis- 
advantaged. Since  we  have  never  been 
able  to  identify  nationally  which  stu- 
dents are  educationally  disadvantaged, 
we  have  agreed  that  an  economically 
disadvantaged  child  tends  to  be  an  edu- 
cationally disadvantaged  child.  Con- 
sequently, the  formula  for  this  pro- 
gram is  based  on  the  number  of  stu- 
dents who  are  found  to  be  in  poverty 
based  on  census  data. 

I  strongly  agree  with  the  need  to 
serve  children  who  are  educationally 
disadvantaged.  I  firmly  believe  that 
the  strength  of  our  country  is  based  on 
a  quality  education  for  all  our  chil- 
dren. 

However,  I  do  have  concerns  about 
how  frequently  we  use  a  formula  de- 
signed for  one  purpose  to  serve  other 
purposes.  Our  educational  programs 
should  have  their  own  formulas  geared 
to  the  purpose  they  are  intended  to  ful- 
fill. The  Chapter  1  formula  should  be 
used  only  for  programs  which  serve 
children  who  are  educationally  dis- 
advantaged. It  should  not  be  used  for 
math-science  programs,  teacher  train- 
ing, drug  abuse  prevention,  or  any 
other  programs  that  are  intended  to  as- 
sist students  generally. 

I  am  also  concerned  about  two  pri- 
mary factors  of  the  Chapter  1  formula. 
First,  it  uses  census  data  that  is  al- 
ways between  2  and  12  years  old;  and 
second,  it  incorporates  State  per-pupil 
expenditure  as  a  determinant  of  how 
much  money  a  State  receives. 

Mr.  President,  I  cannot  hear  myself 
talk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate is  not  in  order.  The  Senate  will  be 
in  order. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  apolo- 
gize to  my  colleagues,  but  this  is  really 
important.  It  is  going  to  affect  every 
State  here.  I  do  not  want  to  do  any- 
thing that  is  harmful  to  any  State.  I 
want  to  help  every  State  in  education. 
But  this  formula  is  a  bad  formula.  The 


result  of  it  is  that  the  formula  provides 
more  money  to  States  with  high  per- 
pupil  expenditures.  In  other  words, 
more  money  is  allocated  to  rich  States 
that  can  afford  to  help  their  students, 
while  the  poor  States  are  bereft  and 
left  without  money. 

I  do  not  know  why  a  poverty  formula 
gives  more  funds  to  poor  children  in  a 
wealthy  State  than  it  gives  to  poor 
children  in  a  poor  State.  This  formula 
provides  $1.50  to  every  poor  child  in 
Connecticut,  which  has  the  highest  per 
capita  income  in  the  country,  for  every 
$1  we  give  to  a  poor  child  in  Mis- 
sissippi, which  has  the  lowest  per  cap- 
ita income. 

The  change  I  am  proposing  today  will 
help  solve  the  problem  created  by  this 
second  formula  factor.  I  have  reviewed 
a  variety  of  methods  for  handling  this 
problem  and  have  concluded  that  the 
fairest  and  easiest  approach  is  to  sim- 
ply remove  the  State  per  pupil  expendi- 
ture from  the  formula  and  substitute 
the  national  per  pupil  expenditure. 
This  means  that  once  we  have  identi- 
fied poor  children,  we  will  provide  the 
same  amount  of  money  per  child  re- 
gardless of  where  they  live. 

Therefore.  I  am  proposing  this 
amendment,  along  with  my  senior  Sen- 
ate colleague.  Senator  Garn,  and  Sen- 
ator Coats  to  make  a  change  in  the 
current  Chapter  1  formula.  I  hope  that 
we  can  take  an  even  closer  look  at  the 
Chapter  1  formula  in  the  future  as  well 
as  other  education  formulas  to  ensure 
that  they  distribute  our  Federal  edu- 
cation dollars  appropriately  to  all  50 
States,  based  on  the  specific  purpose  of 
the  program. 

I  would  like  to  take  just  a  minute  to 
read  a  list  of  those  27  States  that 
would  benefit  from  this  modest  for- 
mula change:  Alabama,  Arizona.  Ar- 
kansas, California,  Colorado,  Florida, 
Georgia,  Hawaii,  Idaho,  Indiana,  Iowa, 
Kansas,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Mis- 
sissippi, Missouri,  Montana,  Nebraska, 
New  Mexico,  North  Carolina,  South 
Carolina,  South  Dakota,  Tennessee, 
Texas,  Utah,  Washington,  and  West 
Virginia. 

In  some  States  it  makes  no  dif- 
ference: Nevada,  North  Dakota,  Ver- 
mont, and  Wyoming. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  de- 
serves to  pass.  It  is  fair.  It  is  weighted 
on  national  terms  rather  than  individ- 
ual State  terms,  where  wealthy  States 
get  more  money  than  States  that  are 
poor.  I  have  to  tell  you,  my  State  is  at 
the  bottom  of  the  list,  and  it  just  is  not 
right.  We  have  more  students  in  that 
State  and  we  spend  more  money  than 
you  would  ever  believe  possible,  but  we 
still  are  at  the  bottom  of  this  list. 

That  is  not  the  only  reason  I  am  of- 
fering this  amendment.  The  formula  as 
currently  devised  is  unfair.  Twenty- 
eight  States  will  benefit  from  this.  Un- 
fortunately some  of  the  other  22 
States,  will  lose  funds. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 


Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  an  amendment  which  will  not  only 
kill  the  bill  before  us,  but  would  put  an 
end  to  Federal  aid  to  education.  I  will 
say  it  again.  This  is  a  measure  that 
will  put  an  end  to  Federal  aid  to  edu- 
cation. 

When  I  came  to  Washington  more 
than  30  years  ago,  one  of  the  shining 
ideas  in  American  governance  was  the 
idea  that  the  Federal  Government 
should  start  helping  States,  cities,  and 
townships  with  school  costs. 

For  years,  first  under  President  Ken- 
nedy and  then  under  President  John- 
son, we  were  hung  up  on  the  issue  of 
nonpublic  schools.  In  1964,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  was  one  of  those  who  negotiated 
the  agreement  on  the  Democratic  plat- 
form that  led  to  full  support  for  Fed- 
eral aid  to  education,  as  it  was  called. 
That  platform  was  adopted  in  August. 
The  election  took  place  in  November, 
and  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965  was  on  President 
Johnson's  desk  in  April.  That  is  how 
anxious  we  were  to  go  forward,  and  we 
found  a  formula  based  on  the  needs  of 
children.  That  formula  has  been  in 
place  for  a  quarter  century  now. 

This  would  destroy  that  formula, 
that  rationale,  that  purpose.  The  Fed- 
eral program  will  not  survive.  To  take 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania.  Rhode  Is- 
land. Massachusetts.  New  York,  to 
take  out  a  fifth  of  their  funding  in  one 
30-minute  amendment,  is  to  ask  those 
regions  of  the  country  that  brought 
Federal  aid  to  education  to  the  Na- 
tion— it  did  not  come,  sir,  from  the  far 
West,  it  did  not  come,  sir,  from  the 
deep  South;  it  came  from  our  part  of 
the  country— to  give  up  on  this  ap- 
proach. To  punish  those  parts  of  the 
country  from  which  it  came  would 
mean  to  turn  us  irrevocably  against 
the  whole  principle  of  Federal  involve- 
ment. 

I  plead  with  the  Senate.  Do  not  do 
this.  You  are  destroying  the  work  of  a 
generation  after  World  War  II  which 
brought  the  Federal  Government  into 
the  business  of  aiding  schools  through 
the  principle  of  aiding  poor  children. 
That  was  our  purpose,  for  children. 
That  is  what  title  I  did.  It  is  now  chap- 
ter 1.  To  do  this  is  to  turn  away  from 
our  whole  history;  it  is  to  salvage  one 
of  the  few  achievements  of  the  postwar 
American  politics. 

Thank  you,  sir. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  President. 
I  rise  to  state  my  strong  opposition  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Utah  to  base  the 
formula  for  distributing  Chapter  1 
funding  on  national  average  costs  and 
expenditures  rather  than  on  per  pupil 
expenditures  in  each  individual  State. 

My  State  of  Minnesota  is  adversely 
affected  by  the  funding  formula,  but 


maybe  in  that  there  is  also  a  message. 
My  State  is  penalized  because  it  spends 
a  lot  of  money  on  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary education  and  on  Chapter  1 
funding. 

There  are  a  number  of  Federal  edu- 
cation programs  which  adapt  the  Chap- 
ter 1  formula  to  distribute  funding  for 
programs  for  vocational  education, 
drug-free  schools,  migrant  education, 
and  a  lot  of  other  important  National 
Government  initiatives,  including  the 
legislation  we  are  considering  today. 

So  the  true  cost  of  this  amendment 
to  the  schools  and  the  schoolchildren  is 
potentially  much  more  than  the  S325 
million  shift  that  was  mentioned  here 
today.  Why  do  all  of  the  States  lose 
money  under  the  funding  shift?  Be- 
cause they  take  the  initiative  to  spend 
more  money  out  of  their  own  pockets 
than  do  the  average  States  in  this 
country. 

Is  it  that  kind  of  message  we  want  to 
send  the  State  through  this  legisla- 
tion? We  know  we  are  in  tough  eco- 
nomic times;  we  know  States  are  fac- 
ing billions  of  dollars  in  spending  cuts 
to  balance  their  budget;  we  know  the 
Chapter  1  program  is  already  seriously 
underfunded;  we  know  Chapter  1  stu- 
dents need  more  help  and  not  less. 

Mr.  President,  the  spirit  of  the  Sen- 
ate this  week  is  to  improve  schools,  to 
create  new  schools,  to  add  value  to  our 
Nation's  economic  system;  not  to  take 
it  away.  America's  schools  and  school- 
children need  more  resources  and  new 
ideas,  not  fewer  resources  for  a  pro- 
gram that  is  already  sadly  under- 
funded. 

On  a  more  practical  concern,  I  be- 
lieve adoption  of  the  amendment  would 
seriously  jeopardize  eventual  passage 
of  this  legislation  and  all  of  the  ad- 
vances that  are  included  in  it. 

I  look  forward  to  working  closely 
with  my  friend  and  colleague  from 
Utah  during  the  reauthorization  next 
year.  and.  if  he  wants  to  debate  the  for- 
mula, there  might  be  a  more  appro- 
priate time  to  do  it. 

But  I  now  urge  my  colleagues  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  to  put  the  inter- 
est of  all  children  in  America  first  as 
they  vote  on  this  important  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  remains? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  has  9V^  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  would  make  a  major 
change  in  the  formula  for  the  Chapter 
1— formerly  title  I— program  which  is 
our  major  elementary  and  secondary 
education  program  at  the  Federal 
level.  It  is  something  to  which  we 
should  give  thoughtful,  careful  consid- 
eration. 

This  is  also  something  that  should  be 
considered  only  when  the  Elementary 
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and  S  icondary  Education  Act  comes  up 
for  r  tauthorization  in  1993.  At  that 
time.  I  understand  and  anticipate  that 
there  will  be  questions  about  the  for- 
mula jthat  will  be  a  subject  of  our  reau- 
hearings. 
ve  put  a  reauthorization  bill  to- 
we  will  at  that  time  consider 
the  Hatch  formula  proposal, 
series  of  other  proposals  as  well, 
regard,  I  can  assure  my  col- 
from  Utah  that  his  proposal  will 
leflnitely  be  on  the  table,  and  I 
every  effort  to  fashion  a  for- 
accommodating  the  concerns 
has. 
lave  been  able  to  accomplish  this 
reauthorizations,  and  I  hope  we 
the  future.  I  am  convinced  that 
put  a  formula  together  that 
divide  us  along  partisan  lines 
rancor  among  Senators 
the  different  States.  That  goal 
be  easy  to  reach,  but  the  Sen- 
ffom  Utah  has  our  commitment  to 
every  effort  to  accomplish  that 
ve. 

something,  however,  that  should 

done  on  this  bill  or  on  the  Sen- 

in  the  way  that  is  proposed  It 

something  that  should  be  a  part  of 

]  ;SEA    reauthorization,     and     it 

be  a  part  of  the  bill  that  is  put 

by  the  Education  Subcommit- 

considered  within  that  context. 

therefore,   that   the  amend- 

irill  not  be  adopted. 

HATCH.   Mr.   President,   this  is 

difficult  as  people  are  making  it 

be.   To  say   that  all   the  edu- 

system  is  going  to  come  down. 

s  poppycock.  If  you  read  what 

Department  of  Education  says  in 

special   report  entitled   "Distribu- 

Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 

Grants  Among  the  States,"  it 
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E*resident,  that  is  what  we  are 

about  here.  We  have  lower  in- 

i  >tates  that  get  less  from  this  for- 

han  higher  income  States  that 

capable  of  paying  for  edu- 

Mississippi  is  at  the  bottom,  so 

.  We  do  not  have  high  incomes 

States.  We  do  everything  we  can 

for  education  but  this  formula 

fcakes  us  apart. 

Senior  Moynihan's  argument  seems 

hat  we,  in  the  northern  part  of 

Urfited  States,  created  this  formula 

pi  jvlded  funding.  Now,  you  in  the 

and  West  are  trying  to  take  it 
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I  want  to  do  what  is  right  for  the  chil- 
dren of  this  country.  If  we  are  going  to 
provide  Federal  funds,  let  us  not 
weight  it  in  favor  of  the  wealthy  States 
that  can  afford  it,  while  the  poor 
States  get  less  per  child. 

It  does  not  make  sense  to  keep  this 
current  formula.  Nearly  everybody  who 
looks  at  it  admits  it  is  wrong.  I  have 
raised  it  for  years.  Nobody  gives  a  darn 
about  it. 

It  is  important.  Money  should  be  dis- 
tributed equally  to  poor  students,  not 
on  the  basis  of  past  history.  This  for- 
mula change  will  send  equal  money  to 
poor  children  in  every  State.  It  will  not 
send  more  money  to  poor  children  in 
wealthy  States,  and  less  money  to  poor 
children  in  poor  States.  This  is  a  pov- 
erty formula.  It  should  be  fair. 

I  do  not  blame  anybody  that  has 
money  to  lose  for  fighting  this  change. 
I  realize  people  feel  badly  about  it. 
However.  I  am  fighting  for  poor  chil- 
dren in  poor  States  as  well  as  poor  chil- 
dren in  wealthy  States.  It  is  not  fair. 

We  have  allowed  the  formula  to  go  on 
and  on.  It  has  been  an  inequitable  and 
unfair  plan  for  years.  I  am  not  willing 
to  do  it  anymore. 

Twenty-eight  States  will  be  helped 
by  this.  Almost  all  of  them  poorer 
States,  and  in  four  other  States  it  does 
not  make  any  difference.  I  think  it  is 
time  to  change  the  formula.  We  ought 
to  face  this  issue,  and  it  is  the  time  to 
do  it. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Let  me  congratulate 
my  dear  friend  from  Utah  for  an  excel- 
lent amendment.  Every  time  we  try  to 
change  a  formula  that  is  unfair  to  the 
part  of  the  country  that  ends  up  losing 
under  every  formula  written,  somehow 
we  are  threatening  the  system,  or 
somehow  some  committee  somewhere 
is  going  to  fix  the  problem. 

Let  me  make  it  clear  exactly  what 
the  Senator  from  Utah  has  proposed. 
What  the  Senator  from  Utah  has  pro- 
posed is  to  base  the  amount  of  money 
given  to  each  State  on  the  number  of 
children  living  in  poverty.  So  basi- 
cally, a  State  will  get  money  based  on 
the  number  of  poor  children  who  need 
the  help. 

The  problem  with  the  existing  for- 
mula is  that  States  like  Arkansas, 
Georgia,  Mississippi,  South  Carolina, 
Texas,  and  other  States  that  do  not 
have  high  per-capita  incomes,  but  that 
have  a  lot  of  poor  people,  end  up  being 
short-changed  by  the  existing  formula. 

Now.  if  we  wanted  to  work  out  a  com- 
promise, I  could  easily  propose  a  com- 
promise. If  you  want  to  get  State  effort 
relative  to  State  income,  take  the 
State  effort  and  divide  it  by  a  per  cap- 
ita income.  Then,  where  we  have  a 
State  that  is  relatively  poor  and  is 
spending  a  lot  of  money  on  education, 
if  you  want  to  protect  them,  reward 
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them.  You  could  give  those  states  a 
higher  share.  Under  the  current  for- 
mula, clearly  what  happens,  unless  we 
are  refighting  the  Civil  War,  is  that  Ar- 
kansas, Georgia,  Louisiana,  Mis- 
sissippi, New  Mexico,  North  Carolina. 
South  Carolina,  and  Texas,  are  the 
States  that  are  the  losers.  I  cannot  see 
why  States  like  Texas  ought  to  be  dis- 
criminated against  by  high-income 
States. 

So  I  hope  my  colleagues  will  support 
this  amendment.  Or,  if  in  the  spirit  of 
compromise,  they  want  to  adjust  for 
per-capita  income  in  the  formula  to 
gauge  the  State's  effort  relative  to  its 
ability,  which  is  a  fair  compromise,  but 
not  a  concept  I  am  in  love  with,  then  I 
would  propose  that  we  do  that.  We 
might  set  this  amendment  aside  and 
see  if  we  could  work  out  a  compromise. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
has  expired. 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  4  minutes.  I  think  we  just  have 
a  typical  example  of  what  happens  late 
at  night  when  the  Senator's  descrip- 
tion of  the  Hatch  amendment  is  com- 
pletely wrong. 

So,  it  is  interesting  what  Senator 
Hatch  has  proposed.  In  the  bill  that 
came  out,  we  wanted  to  have  a  chapter 
1.  Senator  Hatch  said  no.  He  said  let  us 
do  it  under  chapter  2  and  do  it  by  popu- 
lation. 

We  said  this  is  for  disadvantaged 
children  primarily.  We  accommodated 
population  States. 

The  bill  that  is  before  us  now  has 
changed.  What  was  initially  introduced 
by  the  Democrats  to  include  popu- 
lation as  well  as  disadvantaged  chil- 
dren, we  tried  that.  And  now  he  wants 
to  change.  Now  he  wants  to  change  the 
chapter  1  formula.  He  never  asked  for  a 
hearing,  never  asked  for  a  hearing  of 
Senator  Pell  or  the  chairman  of  this 
conmiittee,  never  asked  for  that  hear- 
ing. We  have  not  had  a  hearing.  We 
have  not  had  a  request. 

He  is  not  here  to  represent  that  the 
administration  has  made  such  a  re- 
quest, and  here  is  1983.  Let  me  read 
v/hat  the  Senator  from  Utah  said  when 
we  had  another  example  of  someone 
who  wanted  a  change.  This  is  June  15. 

In  this  key  formula  "Chapter  i  *  *  *" 
competing  interests  and  needs  must  be 
carefully  balanced  to  give  the  fairest 
results  for  all.  and  especially  for  the 
disadvantaged  children  served  by  the 
program.  This  can  only  occur  through 
deliberate  and  thorough  consideration 
in  committee  of  this  and  alternative 
changes  to  arrive  at  the  best  one.  Occa- 
sions for  the  restructuring  of  this  for- 
mula come  rarely,*  *  *" 

We  could  have  others.  They  do.  It  has 
been  17  years.  "*  *  *  and  we  have  no  ex- 
cuse for  not  taking  the  time  to  make 
sure  the  version  we  pass  is  the  very 
best  and  most  equitable." 

He  goes  on.  "It  is  ridiculous  to  be- 
lieve that  the  just  balancing  of  inter- 
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ests,  the  resolution  of  conflicting 
claims  of  equity  and  injustice,  can  be 
accomplished  by  a  few  minutes'  discus- 
sion on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  Instead, 
without  on  the  spot  being  able  to  get 
to  the  bottom  of  the  claims  to  be  made 
for  and  against  this  and  the  substitute 
aimendments,  we  will  today,  by-and- 
large  simply  vote  our  pocketbooks.  Is 
this  the  type  of  reflection  we  owe  these 
disadvantaged  children?" 

I  just  heard  a  few  minutes  ago  on  the 
last  amendment  all  about  disadvan- 
taged children,  and  now  Orrin  Hatch 
saying  in  1993  Utah  is  going  to  benefit. 
We  grant  you  that,  but,  I  say  to  Orrin 
Hatch,  is  this  the  type  of  reflection  we 
owe  these  disadvantaged  children? 

We  have  had  30  minutes  debate  late, 
no  notice,  in  terms  of  the  nature  of  the 
change.  We  have  been,  on  our  side,  been 
5  hours  with  the  administration  trying 
to  work  out  the  Cochran  and  Kasse- 
baum  amendment,  which  we  are  able  to 
do  on  the  other  kind  of  amendments 
here  today,  that  we  are  able  to  try  to 
do.  And  we  are  asked  in  30  minutes  to 
change  something  that  has  been  in  17 
years. 

I  say  to  the  Senator  we  will  give  him 
the  hearings,  all  the  hearings  he  wants 
on  this  issue.  But  let  us  not  ask  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  tonight  on 
something  that  is  as  important  to  dis- 
advantaged children  as  title  1,  to  be 
changed,  particularly  after  we  aired  it 
at  his  request  in  this  bill  the  Chapter  2 
proposal  that  gives  the  distribution  of 
funding  solely  on  population  that  was 
going  to  help  Utah. 

We  went  halfway  with  him  and  now 
he  is  asking  to  undermine  one  of  the 
most  basic  and  fundamental  and  suc- 
cessful programs.  I  hope  that  this 
amendment  will  be  defeated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  is  recognized. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  all  the 
shouting  in  the  world  is  not  going  to 
change  the  fact  that  poor  kids  are  hurt 
by  the  current  formula.  All  the  shout- 
ing in  the  world  or  reminders  of  the 
need  for  committee  hearings  are  not 
going  to  help  those  kids. 

This  formula  change  will  send  equal 
money  to  poor  children  in  every  State 
unlike  the  current  formula.  My  amend- 
ment will  do  that.  It  will  not  send 
more  money  to  poor  children  in 
wealthy  States  like  the  current  for- 
mula does,  and  less  money  to  poor  chil- 
dren in  poor  States. 

This  is  a  poverty  formula.  We  have 
brought  it  up  many  times  in  commit- 
tee. We  have  brought  it  up  behind  the 
scenes.  We  have  brought  it  up  aunong 
staff  and  I  brought  it  up  last  March, 
when  I  introduced  the  bill  containing 
the  same  provisions.  This  is  not  the 
first  time  anyone  has  seen  it.  Every- 
body here  has  known  this  was  going  to 
come  up  today. 

A  lot  of  my  colleagues  are  upset  be- 
cause it  does  affect  their  States  ad- 
versely. But  a  lot  of  my  colleagues  are 


happy  because  they  are  finally  seeing  a 
change  that  is  equitable  and  fair.  Look, 
I  do  not  blame  some  of  the  States  in 
the  Northeast.  Some  of  them  are  those 
who  inequitably  benefit  from  the  cur- 
rent formula.  New  York  loses  quite  a 
bit  of  money  on  this  thing.  But  why 
should  the  wealthy  States'  children 
have  all  the  advantages  over  the  poor 
States  with  poor  children?  It  just  does 
not  make  sense. 

This  is  not  something  new  or  some- 
thing that  is  difficult  to  understand. 
My  goodness  gracious,  it  just  says  that 
money  should  be  distributed  equally 
among  poor  students.  It  bothers  me 
that  some  of  these  Senators  from  the 
wealthier  States  do  not  see  this.  Some 
of  the  people  around  here  who  have  the 
greatest  reputations  for  trying  to  do 
what  is  right  for  everybody  cannot  see 
this  on  this  formula. 

"Won't"  see  it  is  a  better  word. 

I  am  not  mad  at  anybody.  I  just 
think  it  is  time  to  change  it.  We  have 
raised  it  time  and  time  again.  Every- 
body knows  it.  It  is  simple.  It  is  not 
difficult  to  understand.  We  are  going  to 
treat  poor  kids  equally  everywhere. 
The  poor  States  are  no  longer  going  to 
be  bereft  of  Federal  funds.  They  should 
have  their  fair  share. 

I  have  to  tell  you,  a  lot  of  the  States 
who  benefit  are  represented  by  col- 
leagues on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle. 
Some  are  represented  by  colleagues  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle.  And  I  care  for  all 
of  them.  Some  of  my  colleagues  will 
lose  under  this  formula.  I  feel  terrible 
about  it.  but  it  is  fair. 

It  is  time  to  face  the  facts:  It  is  time 
to  resolve  these  problems.  My  good- 
ness, my  dear  friend  and  colleague 
from  Connecticut,  Senator  Lieberman, 
supported  me  on  my  last  amendment.  I 
feel  terrible  that  Connecticut  is  one  of 
the  States  that  loses.  But  it  is  the 
wealthiest  State  in  the  Union  They 
can  afford  to  help  their  kids  in  edu- 
cation more  than  any  other  State.  I  do 
not  mean  to  make  an  example  of  them. 
I  am  just  saying,  let  us  be  fair. 

Look,  if  we  are  going  to  be  liberal  on 
this  floor,  let  us  be  true  liberals.  Let  us 
help  these  kids  that  need  help.  Let  us 
be  fair.  Let  us  distribute  this  money  in 
a  fair  manner.  I  think  it  is  pretty 
clear,  easy  to  understand  that  we 
should  adopt  this  amendment. 

Mr.  KOHL.  Mr.  President,  we  are  all 
concerned  about  the  state  of  education 
in  America  today.  Concerned  that 
thousands  of  young  people  are  graduat- 
ing from  high  school  without  the  re- 
sources and  background  needed  to  pur- 
sue a  postsecondary  education  or  se- 
cure gainful  employment.  Concerned 
because  funding  for  education  has  been 
drastically  cut  over  the  past  10  years. 
And  concerned  because  the  amendment 
before  us,  though  a  sincere  attempt  to 
achieve  desirable  goals,  will  have  the 
effect  of  cutting  millions  of  dollars  in 
Federal  funds  for  education  programs 
throughout  the  United  States. 


There  is  no  denjring  that  the  edu- 
cational system  in  our  country  is  in 
crisis.  I  think  this  is  something  we  all 
a^ee  on.  And  I  think  we  also  agree 
that  funding — adequate,  equitable,  suf- 
ficient funding — is  one  of  the  causes  of 
that  crisis.  Jonathon  Kozol,  in  his  re- 
cently published  book.  "Savage  In- 
equalities." documents  both  the  inad- 
equacy and  disparity  in  funding  that 
exists  now.  He  writes  about  plaster 
falling  from  the  ceilings  of  school 
buildings  in  inner-city  schools  in  New 
York  city.  He  identifies  underpaid,  un- 
recognized teachers  working  with  half 
the  necessary  textbooks  and  few.  if 
any,  teaching  materials  in  Chicago.  He 
discusses  overcrowded  schools  with 
classes  being  held  in  hallways  and 
noisy  gyms  in  Camden,  NJ. 

The  children  we  place  in  those  envi- 
ronments can't  learn;  the  teachers 
can't  teach;  the  schools  can't  function. 
And,  as  a  result,  our  country  can't 
prosper. 

It  isn't  that  the  kids  don't  want  to 
learn  or  that  teachers  don't  want  to 
teach  or  that  public  schools  have  some 
inherent  flaw  built  into  their  structure 
which  makes  them  fail.  Let  me  share 
with  you  a  story  from  Kozol's  book 
which  illustrates  that  point. 

Kozol  describes  a  meeting  he  had 
with  a  high  school  senior  from  an 
inner-city  school  in  New  York.  The 
student  wanted  to  go  to  college.  He 
knew  it  was  important,  he  wanted  to 
be  a  success,  he  was  willing  to  dream 
about  a  better  life.  But  as  Kozol  talked 
to  him.  he  discovered  that  the  student 
went  to  English  class  for  2  months  be- 
fore the  school  was  able  to  provide  a 
textbook— and  he  went  through  the  en- 
tire school  year  without  a  science  text. 
His  whole  education  has  taken  place  in 
crowded  classrooms  with  inadequate 
resources.  The  result.  Kozol,  explains, 
is  an  inadequate  education.  He  de- 
scribes the  net  result: 

In  math,  according  to  a  practice  test  he 
has  been  given,  he  is  asked  to  solve  the  fol- 
lowing equation:  "2x  -  2  =  14.  What  is  x?"  He 
finds  this  baffling.  In  English,  he  is  told  he'll 
have  to  know  the  parts  of  speech.  In  the  sen- 
tence "Jack  walks  to  the  store."  he  is  unable 
to  identify  the  verb. 

Is  that  student  ready  to  go  to  col- 
lege? Obviously  not.  But  is  he  ready  to 
learn?  I  believe  the  answer  is  "yes." 
And  I  believe  he  can  learn,  he  will 
learn,  if  we  give  him  the  support  and 
resources  he  needs.  We  won't  get  that 
support  and  his  school  won't  get  the  re- 
sources if  we  cut  the  Federal  education 
funds  that  go  to  the  existing  edu- 
cational system. 

Clearly  we  have  to  deal  with  these 
problems.  But  the  pending  amendment, 
actually  reduces  the  funds  which  some 
of  our  existing,  already  troubled 
schools  need. 

We've  all  heard  the  phrase  that  our 
children  are  our  future  a  million  times; 
we  have  all  said  that  an  Investment  in 
our  Nation's  children  is  an  investment 
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in  oui  Nation's  future.  But  I'm  afraid 
that  ©petition  may  have  dulled  our 
senses  We  may  not  realize  just  how 
true  ii  is.  And  as  a  result,  I  fear  for  our 
future  Mr.  President.  I  fear  that  some- 
day, in  the  not-so-distant  future,  we 
are  gc  ing  to  realize  that  our  children 
are  n<  w  adults — adults  faced  with  the 
task  (  f  leading  our  country,  building 
our  bi  sinesses,  preserving  our  freedom 
and  01  r  prosperity.  And  when  that  hap- 
pens, <  ur  Nation  is  going  to  be  in  crisis 
because  we  didn't  address  the  edu- 
cation il  problems  of  today  with  sound 
soluti(  ns  that  are  going  to  get  to  the 
root  01  our  problems. 

I  kn)w  we  all  are  frustrated  by  the 
curren;  state  of  our  educational  sys- 
tem. >  nd  we  all  want  to  improve  the 
situati  Dn  as  soon  as  possible.  But  we 
need  t )  make  a  concentrated  effort  to 
make  real  improvements — not  just 
apply  I  few  Band-Aids  or,  even  worse, 
walk  a  way  from  the  open  wounds  and 
look  a  ound  for  a  few  healthier  bodies. 
Rath  »r  than  taking  away  from  those 
who  ai  e  working  to  improve  the  lives 
of  chll  Iren,  we  need  to  increase  funds 
for  pro  rrams  that  are  proven  successes. 
We  ne(  d  to  fully  fund  Head  Start  and 
Chapte  r  1  Compensatory  Education.  We 
need  t<  reduce  class  size,  especially  for 
disadvi  ntaged  children.  We  need  to 
fully  f\  nd  the  Education  for  the  Handi- 
capped Act  to  screen,  assess  and  appro- 
priatel  r  teach  children  with  learning 
disabil  ties,  most  of  whom  have  above- 
average  intelligence,  but  are  at-risk  in 
conven  ;ional  classroom  situations.  And 
we  nee  I  to  provide  early  access  to  vo- 
cation 1  training  and  job  skills  devel- 
opment for  noncollege  bound  students, 
while  I  ruaranteeing  access  to  college 
educati  on  for  those  who  want  a  post- 
secondi  ry  education. 

What  we  don't  need  to  do  is  cut  Fed- 
eral elucation  funding  to  various 
States.  Because  I  believe  that  is  the  ef- 
fect of  this  amendment,  I  cannot  and 
will  no  support  it.  And  I  hope  my  col- 
leagues will  reject  it. 

Mr.  I  'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
in  oppo  sition  to  the  amendment  by  the 
Senatoi  from  Utah. 

The  c  hapter  1  program  is  the  largest 
Federal  elementary  and  secondary  pro- 
gram, I  roviding  more  than  $6  billion  in 
aid  to  i  tates  and  local  school  districts 
in  flsca  ;  year  1992  for  the  education  of 
dlsadva  ataged  children.  It  would  be  a 
grave  r  listake  to  adopt  an  amendment 
to  drafi  Jcally  change  its  funding  for- 
mula ai  ter  only  30  minutes  of  debate. 

Any  i  mendment  to  the  current  fund- 
ing fomula  should  be  fully  debated 
after  hjjirings  and  public  input  that 
thoroughly  anaJyzes  the  underlying 
policy  I  easons  for  a  change.  A  study  re- 
cently 1  eleased  by  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Educ  ition  examines  the  use  of  State 
spendln  f  and  tax  effort  as  cost  proxies 
for  Fed  sral  formulas.  This  study  and 
others  should  be  thoughtfully  exam- 
ined bel  ore  the  current,  carefully-craft- 
ed form  ila  is  amended. 
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The  program  is  scheduled  to  be  reau- 
thorized beginning  in  1993.  Any  amend- 
ment to  alter  the  funding  formula  in 
current  law  would  cause  tremendous 
disruptions  in  the  program  1  year  prior 
to  its  review. 

Moreover,  beginning  in  fiscal  year 
1993,  we  will  transition  from  the  use  of 
1980  census  data  in  making  chapter  1 
State  allocations  to  1990  data.  Any 
amendment  to  alter  the  formula  before 
the  change  in  census  data  is  imple- 
mented will  cause  wide  fluctuations  in 
State  allocations  for  several  years. 

On  a  bill  intended  to  improve  the 
quality  of  our  nation's  schools,  the 
Hatch  amendment  sends  States  the 
wrong  message.  Under  the  amendment. 
States  that  make  a  greater  than  na- 
tional average  effort  in  state  per  pupil 
expenditures  would  be  penalized  with 
reductions  in  their  chapter  1  funding. 
States  that  choose  to  spend  below  the 
national  average  in  State  per  pupil  ex- 
penditures would  be  rewarded  with  a 
greater  proportion  of  chapter  1  funds. 
This  simply  doesn't  make  sense. 

Mr.  President,  we  need  to  remember 
that  the  current  Chapter  1  formula  al- 
ready substantially  benefits  low-spend- 
ing States  by  adjusting  these  States  up 
to  80  percent  of  the  national  average 
per  pupil  expenditure,  for  purposes  of 
allocating  Chapter  1  funds.  Utah,  for 
example,  would  lose  26  percent  of  its 
Chapter  1  funding  if  its  actual  State 
per  pupil  expenditure  were  used  in  the 
formula,  rather  than  the  80  percent 
"floor." 

At  the  same  time  the  current  for- 
mula already  effectively  penalizes  high 
spending  States  in  that  these  States 
are  capped  at  120  percent  of  the  na- 
tional average  spending  rate.  New  York 
State,  for  example,  would  receive  32- 
percent  more  aid  if  its  actual  per  pupil 
expenditure  rate  were  used  in  the  for- 
mula. New  York  spends  163  percent  of 
the  national  average,  but  is  capped  at 
120  percent  for  the  purpose  of  the  Chap- 
ter 1  allocation. 

The  Hatch  amendment  would  add  in- 
sult to  injury  by  further  penalizing 
high  spending  states,  while  granting  an 
added  windfall  to  those  States  with  low 
per  pupil  expenditures. 

Mr.  President,  in  closing  let  me  re- 
mind my  colleagues  that  it  is  not  high 
spending  States,  per  se.  that  will  lose 
under  this  amendment^-rather.  the 
real  losers  are  the  very  children  that 
this  bill  is  designed  to  help.  In  New 
York  alone,  this  amendment  will  result 
in  a  cut  in  services  to  approximately 
77,000  low-income  children  currently 
receiving  Chapter  1  services  in  the 
State. 

Mr.  President,  we  simply  have  not 
had  enough  time  to  consider  the  full 
impact  of  this  amendment.  This  is  an 
issue  that  deserves  prolonged  consider- 
ation as  part  of  the  Chapter  1  reauthor- 
ization, but  it  does  not  belong  on  this 
bill.  I  urge  my  colleagrues  to  join  me  in 
urging  its  defeat. 
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Mr.  DODD  addressed  the  Chair. 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
a    minute-and-a-half    to    the    Senator 
from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  strongly 
object  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Utah,  and  also  strongly  ob- 
ject, with  all  due  respect,  to  the  allega- 
tions made  by  the  Senator  from  UUh 
that  this  is  somehow  a  simple  formula, 
just  based  on  the  affluence  of  one  State 
and  the  poverty  of  another.  The  for- 
mula runs  on  about  a  page-and-a-half 
or  2  pages.  It  is  based  on  a  very  com- 
plicated set  of  statistics.  And  what  you 
are  doing  here  is  you  are  penalizing  ef- 
fort. 

I  come  from  Connecticut.  It  is  an  af- 
fluent State,  unless  you  happen  to  live 
in  Bridgeport,  Hartford,  or  New  Haven, 
which  ranks  as  the  fourth,  seventh,  and 
ninth  poorest  cities  in  America  with 
populations  over  100,000.  These  for- 
mulas are  designed  in  a  way  to  try  and 
reward  effort  and  also  to  take  care  of 
children  who  are  living  under  some  of 
the  worst  conditions.  But  to  suggest 
somehow  that  merely  because  the 
State  of  Connecticut  is  affluent,  or  has 
been,  or  the  State  of  Rhode  Island,  or 
the  State  of  New  York  in  some  ways 
that  that  is  the  basis  upon  which  this 
formula  has  been  designed  is  a  total 
mischaracterization. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  just  ask  my 
colleagues  to  look  at  Compilation  of 
Federal  Education  Laws,  As  Amended, 
through  December  31,  1990,  section  105, 
on  basic  grants,  part  A.  They  can  read. 
I  will  not  take  the  time.  I  do  not  have 
the  time  in  a  minute-and-a-half  to  go 
through  all  of  this  page,  all  of  this  page 
and  beyond,  to  describe  the  formula 
that  has  been  designed.  And  now  in  10 
minutes  we  are  going  to  scrap  it  all 
and  redesign  the  rules.  That  is  a  highly 
irresponsible  way  for  us  in  deciding 
what  the  formulas  ought  to  be  that 
serve  children  in  this  country. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  final  2  minutes  to  the  majority 
leader. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ma- 
jority leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  and 
Members  of  the  Senate,  the  Rules  of 
the  Senate  permit  a  Senator  to  offer  an 
amendment  without  any  notice  and 
without  any  prior  description  of  the 
amendment.  It  happens  here  on  a  daily 
basis,  and  we  regularly  confront  a  situ- 
ation where  we  must  vote  on  some- 
thing which  we  have  not  seen  or  heard 
at  all  before. 

That  situation  occurred  in  1983,  and 
Senator  Hatch  then  stood  and  right- 
fully and  righteously  denounced  the  ef- 
fort. It  is  rare  that  a  circumstance  will 
arise  exactly  on  the  same  formula.  But 
when  someone  else  in  1983  tried  to  do 
what  Senator  Hatch  is  trying  to  do  to- 
night, he  stood  on  the  Senate  floor  and 
denounced  the  effort.  And  I  have  not 
heard  a  better  argument  made  in  all 
my   years   in   the   Senate   agadnst   an 


amendment  than  the  argument  made 
by  the  very  sponsor  of  this  amendment 
here  tonight. 

I  will  not  read  the  whole  quotation 
that  Senator  Kennedy  read  but  just 
the  last  few  words  are  directly  rel- 
evant. Senator  Hatch  said  then: 

It  is  ridiculous  to  believe  that  the  just  bal- 
ancing of  interests,  the  resolution  of  con- 
flicting claims  of  equity  and  injustice,  can 
be  accomplished  by  a  few  minutes'  discus- 
sion on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  Instead, 
without  on  the  spot  being  able  to  get  to  the 
bottom  of  the  claims  to  be  made  for  and 
against  this  and  the  substitute  amendments, 
we  will  today,  by-and-large  simply  vote  our 
pocketbooks.  Is  this  the  type  of  reflection  we 
owe  these  disadvantaged  children? 

And  tonight  Senator  Hatch  stood 
and  said  his  amendment  helped  28 
States,  a  direct  and  overt  appeal  to 
Senators  to  vote  their  pocketbooks, 
previously  what  he  urged  the  Senate 
not  to  do  in  1983. 

I  submit  to  my  colleagues,  Senator 
Hatch  was  right  in  1983;  he  is  wrong  to- 
night, with  all  due  respect.  I  hope  tile 
Senate  will  reject  this  amendment. 
This  is  no  way  to  legislate  on  a  matter 
of  this  complexity,  and  every  single 
Member  of  the  Senate  knows  that.  This 
deserves  thoughtful,  serious  consider- 
ation, which  it  has  not  received  to- 
night. 

We  should  reject  this  amendment.  I 
urge  the  Members  of  the  Senate  to 
do  so. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  expired. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  to  table  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota,  Mr.  DUREN- 
BERGER, to  table  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Hatch].  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  [Mr.  DeConcini],  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Harkin],  and 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Kerrey]  are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Bond],  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Garn],  the 
Senator  from  Washington  [Mr.  Gor- 
ton], the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  Helms],  and  the  Senator  from  Or- 
egon [Mr.  Packwood]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton [Mr.  Gorton]  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  55, 
nays  37,  as  follows: 


[Rollcall  Vote  No.  6  Leg.] 

YEAS—bb 

Adajns 

Hatneld 

Pell 

Akaka 

Henin 

Pryor 

Biden 

Inooye 

Reid 

Bradley 

Jeffords 

Riegle 

Brj'an 

Kassebaum 

Robb 

Burdick 

Kasten 

Roth 

Chafee 

Kenned)' 

Rudman 

Cohen 

Kerry 

Sarbanes 

Conrad 

Kohl 

Shelby 

Cranston 

Lautenberg 

Simon 

D'Anutto 

Leahy 

Smith 

Daschle 

Levin 

Specter 

Dixon 

Lieberman 

Stevens 

Dodd 

Metzenbaum 

Warner 

Durenberger            Mlkulskl 

Wellstone 

Ford 

Mitchell 

Wirth 

Fowler 

Moynihan 

Wofford 

Glenn 

Murkowskl 

Graham 

Nunn 

NAYS-37 

Baucus 

Dole 

McConnell 

Bentsen 

Domeolcl 

Nickles 

Bingaman 

Exon 

Pressler 

Boren 

Gore 

Rockefeller 

Breaux 

Oramm 

Sanford 

Brown 

Grassley 

Sasser 

Bumpers 

Hatch 

Seymour 

Bums 

HoUlngs 

Simpson 

Byrd 

Johnston 

Symms 

CoaW 

Lett 

Thurmond 

Cochran 

Loffar 

Wallop 

Cralg 

Mack 

Danforth 

McCain 

NOT  VOTING— 8 

Bond 

Gorton 

Kerrey 

DeConclnl 

Harkin 

Packwood 

Gam 

Helms 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  the 
amendment  (No.  1480)  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1479 

(Purpose:  To  enhance  educational  oppor- 
tunity, increase  school  attendance,  and 
promote  self-sufficiency  among  welfare  re- 
cipients) 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Daschle).  The  clerk  will  report. 
The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  ftom  Oklahoma  [Mr.  NiCKLES) 
for  himself,  Mr.  Kasten,  Mr.  SMrrn,  Mr. 
D'AMATO.  Mr.  Coats,  Mr.  Symms.  Mr.  Thur- 
mond, Mr.  Helms  and  Mr.  Wallop,  proposes 
an  amendment  numbered  1479. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  add  the  following 
new  section: 

Sec  .  State  Option  To  Establish 
Learnfare  Programs.— Section  402(a)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  after  paragraph 
(44); 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (45)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"and;"  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph: 


"(46)  at  the  option  of  the  State,  provide 
that  the  needs  of  an  individual  will  not  be 
taken  into  consideration  (or  will  be  taken 
into  consideration  only  in  part)  under  para- 
graph (7)  for  any  month  if  such  individual- 

"(A)  is  over  the  age  specified  in  the  appli- 
cable State  compulsory  school  attendance 
law  at  which  a  child  must  begin  to  attend 
school,  but  under  the  age  of  16;  and 

"(B)  has,  as  determined  by  the  State  agen- 
cy, failed  without  good  cause  to  regularly  at- 
tend an  elementary,  secondary,  vocational 
school,  or  other  appropriate  school: 
but  if  the  needs  of  an  individual  are  not  con- 
sidered (or  are  considered  only  in  part)  by 
reason  of  this  paragraph,  he  shall  still  be 
considered  to  be  receiving  aid  under  this  part 
for  purposes  of  determining  the  eligibility 
for  such  aid  of  any  other  Individual  to  whom 
paragraph  (7)  applies,  and  for  purposes  of  de- 
termining eligibility  for  medical  assistance 
under  the  State's  plan  approved  under  title 
XIX.". 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  look 
forward  to  the  debate  on  the  Nickles 
amendment.  I  thought  we  were  going 
to,  at  this  time,  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  vote,  have  the  leaders  make  a 
unanimous-consent  proposition.  So  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Will  the  Senator  withhold 
for  1  minute? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Sure. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  if  I  might 
proceed  out  of  order  for  1  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


APPOINTMENT  TO  THE  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  BANKING,  HOUSING,  AND 
URBAN  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  send  a 
resolution  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  250)  to  make  a  minor- 
ity party  appointment  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  the  ob- 
jection to  the  immediate  consideration 
of  the  resolution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  de- 
lighted to  be  able  to  recommend  the 
appointment  of  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania,  Senator  Spec- 
ter, to  the  Senate  Banking  Conmiit- 
tee.  As  we  all  know,  this  is  an  ex- 
tremely important  committee  which 
touches  the  lives  of  virtually  every 
American. 

It  is  also  a  committee  that  touches 
on  issues  of  great  importance  to  the 
citizens  of  Pennsylvaina— addressing 
such  major  concerns  as  the  health  of 
our  financial  institutions  and  our  hous- 
ing and  transit  policies. 

Last  session,  the  challenges  facing 
the  committee  were  great  with  the  pas- 
sage of  the  banking  reform  bill  and  the 
transit  provisions  contained  in  the  1991 
highway  bill.  The  challenges  facing  the 
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all    know,    the   distinguished 
Senator     from     Pennsylvania 
an  impressive  record  of  public 
and  legislative  skill  to  the  corn- 
where  he  is  sure  to  continue  in 
oiitstanding  tradition  of  our  late 
colleaj  ue  John  Heinz,  who  served  with 
qistinction  on  this  committee, 
be  sure  that  as  a  member  of 
Bajiking  Committee,  the  Common- 
of  Pennsylvania,  the  U.S.  Sen- 
the  American  people  will  bene- 
more  from  the  wisdom,  deter- 
and  hard  work  of  Senator 
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PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
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esolution  (No.  250)  was  agreed 
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S.  Res.  250 

Resolved.  That  the  following  Senator  shall 

to  the  minority  party's  membership 

(  ommlttee  on  Banking.  Housing,  and 
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Mr.  VIITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  t )  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  resi  ilution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  E  OLE.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  able. 

The  1  lotion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
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i  enate  continued  with  the  con- 
siderati  on  of  the  bill. 

IflTCHELL.  Mr.  President,  and 

of  the  Senate,  I  will  momen- 

iropound  a  request  for  unani- 

c(  nsent  to  identify  the  remaining 

amendiients  to  the  bill,  the  days  on 

will  be  offered  and  debated, 

the  day  on  which  they  will  be 


t  ley 


which 

and 

voted 

The  s 
minorit  f 
this  thr  Dughout 


affs  on  both  the  majority  and 
side  have  been  working  at 
the  evening  and  if  this 
is      approved      as      con- 
there    will    be    no    further 
votes  this  evening.  The  Senate 
n  session  and  debating  amend- 
the  bill  tomorrow,  that  is  Fri- 
again   on   Monday,   and   the 
occur  on  all  of  the  amend- 
on  final  passage  on  Tuesday, 
to  propound  the  agreement 
So  any  Senator  who  has  an  in- 
s^ould  remain  on  the  floor. 

the  managers.  Senator  Ken- 
Senator  Hatch,  for  their  dili- 
md    cooperation,    along    with 
in  putting  this  together, 
that  we  will  be  able  to  get 
shortly. 
MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
absence  of  a  quorum. 
PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
call  the  roll, 
legislative   clerk    proceeded    to 
roll. 
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Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I 
know  that  the  pending  business  is  the 
amendment  of  Senator  Nickles.  We 
have  another  amendment  that  will 
only  take  a  few  moments,  and  so  I  will 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  we  tempo- 
rarily set  that  aside  while  we  consider 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota. 

Mr.  WELLSTONE.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  made  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts? Hearing  none,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  set  aside. 

Mr.  WELLSTONE.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
I  thank  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts. 

Amendment  No.  1481 
(Purpose:  To  state  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
regardiner  the  introduction  of  the  Peace 
Corps  into  the  successor  republics  of  the 
former  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Repub- 
lics) 

Mr.  WELLSTONE.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
WELLSTONE]  for  himself.  Mr.  Pell,  and  Mr. 
DoDD,  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
1481. 

Mr.  WELLSTONE.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  pag:e  2  of  the  Committee  amendment,  in 
the  table  of  contents,  strike  the  items  relat- 
ing to  title  UI  of  the  amendment  and  insert 
the  following'; 

TITLE  m— PEACE  CORPS 

Sec.  301.  Findings. 

Sec.  302.  Sense  of  the  Senate. 

TITLE  IV— DEFINrriONS 

Sec.  401.  Definitions. 
In  title  III  of  the  Committee  amendment, 
K  strike  the  title  heading  and  all  that  follows 
lilirough  "SEC.  301.  DEFINITIONS."  and  in- 
sert the  following: 

TITLE  III— PEACE  CORPS 
SEC.  301.  FINDINGS. 

The  Senate  finds  that^ 

(1)  the  Peace  Corps  Act  suted  that  the 
Peace  Corps  was  established— 

(A)  to  help  the  people  of  interested  coun- 
tries and  areas  to  meet  their  needs  for 
trained  manpower: 

(B)  to  help  promote  a  better  understanding 
of  Americans  on  the  part  of  the  people 
served:  and 

(C)  to  help  promote  a  better  understanding 
of  other  peoples  on  the  part  of  Americans: 

(2)  the  former  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics  no  longer  exists,  and  in  its  place  a 
Commonwealth  of  Independent  States  has 
been  established,  along  with  other  newly 
independent  republics; 


(3)  on  December  25.  1991,  President  Bush  in- 
dicated the  United  States  intends  to  extend 
diplomatic  recognition  to  Moldova. 
Turkmenistan.  Azerbaijan,  Tadzhikisun, 
Georgia,  and  Uzbekistan,  when  the  United 
States  reaches  agreements  with  each  repub- 
lic regarding  human  rights,  democratization, 
economic  reform,  and  the  esublishment  of 
responsible  security  policies: 

(4)  on  December  25,  1991.  the  United  States 
extended  formal  diplomatic  recognition  to 
Russia,  Ukraine,  Armenia,  Kazahkstan. 
Byelarus,  and  Kyrgystan; 

(5)  the  needs  of  the  successor  republics  of 
the  former  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Repub- 
lics for  technical  and  humanitarian  assist- 
ance are  dire,  and  growing  daily; 

(6)  the  governments  of  several  republics 
under  the  former  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics  have  indicated  interest  in  receiv- 
ing public  and  private  technical  assistance 
from  the  United  States  in  the  areas  of  agri- 
culture, health  care,  business,  education,  and 
other  areas: 

(7)  the  Peace  Corps  has  in  recent  years  suc- 
cessfully met  the  challenges  of  assisting  the 
Eastern  European  states  of  Poland.  Hungary, 
Czechoslovakia,  Bulgaria,  and  Romania,  and 
has  already  begun  to  assess  the  needs  of  the 
Baltic  Republics  and  of  the  former  Soviet  re- 
publics for  such  assistance; 

(8)  Peace  Corps  volunteers  represent  tan- 
gible support  on  the  part  of  the  American 
people  for  the  efforts  of  the  republics  to  es- 
tablish market  economies,  democratic  insti- 
tutions, and  low-cost,  effective  programs  of 
technical  assistance  in  the  areas  described  in 
paragraph  (6);  and 

(9)  the  President  has  indicated  his  support 
for  the  introduction  of  Peace  Corps  volun- 
teers into  the  successor  republics  of  the 
former  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics. 

SEC.  302.  SENSE  OF  THE  SENATE. 

It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that^- 
(1)  the  Peace  Corps  should  move  promptly 
and  effectively  to  assess  needs  and  establish 
programs  in  each  of  the  republics  of  the 
former  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics 
into  which  the  Peace  Corps  has  been  or  may 
be  invited,  in  order  to  introduce  appropriate 
numbers  of  Peace  Corps  volunteers  into  re- 
publics requesting  assistance;  and 

<2)  the  President  should  continue  to  sup- 
port and  should  accelerate  the  introduction 
of  Peace  Corps  volunteers  into  the  republics 
of  the  former  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics. 

TITLE  IV— DEFINITIONS 
SEC.  401.  DEFINITIONS. 

Mr.  WELLSTONE.  Mr.  President,  I 
also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pell] 
and  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
DODD]  be  listed  as  cosponsors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WELLSTONE.  Mr.  President,  I 
will  be  very  brief.  It  is  very  poignant  to 
me  that  30  years  ago,  Sargent  Shriver 
said  our  Peace  Corps  would  eventually 
be  ambassadors  throughout  the  world, 
even  in  eastern  Europe  and  what  used 
to  be  the  Soviet  Union.  Many  of  them, 
I  would  also  point  out,  are  involved  in 
education  and  teaching. 

Mr.  President,  I  spent  2  weeks  in 
what  used  to  be  the  Soviet  Union.  This 
was  my  father's  country.  I  think  this 
sense-of-the-Senate  amendment  is  very 
important,  and  it  calls  upon  the  Presi- 
dent to  not  only  certainly  make  the 


commitment  of  sending  the  Peace 
Corps  to  the  new  republics  but  to  real- 
ly accelerate  that  process. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  late  at  night.  I 
speak  with  some  sense  of  urgency,  and 
I  hope  that  our  country  will  not  sleep- 
walk through  this  history,  and  we  will 
find  a  variety  of  ways  of  providing  as- 
sistance to  the  people  in  that  part  of 
the  world  at  what  I  realize  is  a  critical 
point  in  the  world's  history.  This  is  but 
one  small  step. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  debate?  The  Senator  from  Mas- 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  com- 
mend the  Senator  for  the  recommenda- 
tion and  suggestion.  I  think  it  has  the 
support  of  several  of  our  Members  who 
served  in  the  Peace  Corps,  and  I  think 
it  is  a  very  useful  and  important  re- 
minder of  what  this  Nation  is  about. 

I  congratulate  the  Senator  and  hope 
the  Senate  will  accept  the  amendment. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
we  certainly  agree  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle,  and  there  is  no  objection  to  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
is  no  further  debate,  the  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota. 

The  amendment  (No.  1481)  was  agreed 
to. 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  following 
lists  of  amendments  that  I  will  send  to 
the  desk  be  the  only  remaining  first- 
degree  amendments  in  order  to  this 
bill;  that  any  perfecting  amendment 
must  be  relevant  to  the  amendment  to 
which  it  is  offered;  that  no  motion  to 
recommit  be  in  order;  that  no  vote 
occur  in  relation  to  this  bill  or  amend- 
ments thereto  prior  to  2:15  p.m.  on 
Tuesday,  January  28;  that  any  amend- 
ment included  in  this  list  may  only  be 
offered  if  the  amendment  is  offered 
during  the  sessions  of  the  Senate  on 
Friday,  January  24,  or  from  12  noon 
until  3  p.m.  on  Monday,  January  27. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
any  objection? 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  I  have  not  heard  the 
lists.  Is  my  amendment  in,  the  list? 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  There  is  a  "Limits 
funds  for  State  administrative  pur- 
poses" on  the  list. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
is  no  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  text  of  the  agreement  follows: 

Ordered,  That  the  following  listed  amend- 
ments be  the  only  remaining  amendments  in 
order  to  S.  2,  the  Education  Bill. 

Ordered  further,  That  any  perfecting 
amendment  must  be  relevant  to  the  amend- 
ment to  which  it  is  offered. 

Ordered  further.  That  no  motion  to  recom- 
mit be  in  order. 

Ordered  further,  That  no  vote  occur  in  rela- 
tion to  this  bill  or  amendments  thereto  prior 
to  2:15  p.m.  on  Tuesday.  January  28,  1992. 


Ordered  further.  That  any  amendment  in- 
cluded in  this  list  may  only  be  offered  if  the 
amendment  is  offered  during  the  sessions  of 
the  Senate  on  Friday,  January  24.  1992,  or  be- 
tween 12  noon  and  3:00  p.m.  on  Monday,  Jan- 
uary 27,  1992. 

Bradley:  Limits  funds  for  state  administra- 
tive purposes. 

Bond:  Regarding  parents  as  teachers. 

Conrad:  Academic  and  vocational  pro- 
grams. 

Craig:  Regarding  PC  speech. 

Dole:  Regarding  choice. 

Dole:  Regarding  waiver  authority. 

Domenici:  Regarding  alternative  certifi- 
cation as  per  the  President. 

Domenici:  Regarding  choice  applied  across 
the  board  as  per  the  President's  request. 

Durenberger:  Regarding  charter  schools. 

Glenn:  Summer  residential  science  acad- 
emies. 

Hatfield:  Regarding  Elementary  Science 
Facilities  Act. 

Kennedy:  Relating  to  America  2000  and 
Neighborhood  Schools  Improvement  Act. 

Managers  Package — 

McCain:  Regarding  limited  English  pro- 
ficient children. 

MeUenbaum:  Regarding  local  tax  abate- 
ment. 

Nickles:  Regarding  learn  fare. 

Nunn/Breaux:  Regarding  youth  apprentice- 
ships. 

Seymour:  Regarding  alternative  teacher 
certification. 

Seymour:  Regarding  drug  education. 

Seymour:  Regarding  expansion  of  follow- 
through  programs. 

Seymour:  Regarding  accountability  on  ad- 
ministrative costs. 

Seymour:  Regarding  school  accountability 
for  education  demonstration  projects. 

Seymour:  Regarding  mandatory  parental 
involvement  for  choice  programs. 

Wirth/Wellstone:  Regarding  education  and 
budget. 


laying  down  the  bill  and  opening  state- 
ments. There  will  be  no  motions  or 
amendments  to  that. 

That  aigreement  contemplated  com- 
pletion of  this  bill,  but  it  is  my  expec- 
tation and  that  of  our  colleagues  we 
will  proceed  to  lay  down  that  bill  on 
Monday  at  3  p.m. 

That  is  the  cable  TV  bill,  although 
there  will  be  no  amendments  or  mo- 
tions made  at  that  time.  We  will  then 
proceed  to  the  cable  TV  bill  on  Tues- 
day. It  will  be  open  for  substantive 
amendment  then  to  be  offered. 

So  to  summarize  and  repeat,  there 
will  be  no  rollcall  votes  tonight  or  to- 
morrow or  Monday.  There  will  be  roll- 
call  votes  beginning  at  2:15  p.m.  on 
Tuesday,  and  it  is  likely  there  will  be 
several  votes  at  that  time.  Senators 
should  make  certain  to  adjust  their 
schedules  to  be  present  at  that  time. 

The  amendments  which  are  included 
on  the  list  which  I  have  sent  to  the 
desk,  which  will  be  published  in  the 
Record,  which  are  now  available  at  the 
desk,  must  be  offered  either  tomorrow 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  or 
Monday  between  12  noon  and  3  p.m. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  WELLSTONE.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President  and 
Members  of  the  Senate,  there  will  be 
no  further  rollcall  votes  this  evening, 
and  there  will  not  be  any  rollcall  votes 
until  2:15  p.m.  on  next  Tuesday. 

What  will  occur  now  is  that  the  lists 
of  amendments — and  they  are  broken 
down  by  party— will  be  incorporated  by 
reference  into  this  agreement  and 
printed  in  the  Record  tomorrow.  The 
staffs  are  working  with  the  Senators 
who  have  amendments  on  the  list. 

Senators  should  understand  that 
they  must  be  present  during  the  ses- 
sion of  the  Senate  tomorrow  or  be- 
tween noon  and  3  p.m.  on  Monday  to 
offer  their  amendments  and  to  debate 
their  amendments.  Any  amendment 
not  offered  within  that  time  will  not  be 
in  order  to  be  offered  to  this  bill. 

On  Tuesday,  at  2:15  p.m.,  it  is  my  in- 
tention that  the  Senate  will  vote  on 
those  amendments  on  the  lists  which 
are  offered  between  now  and  then, 
which  are  debated,  and  on  which  votes 
will  be  necessary.  And  then  we  will 
proceed  promptly  to  final  passage  of 
the  bill. 

Under  an  unrelated  prior  agreement, 
the  cable  TV  bill  is  to  be  laid  down  on 
Monday  at  3  p.m.,  for  purposes  only  of 


MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  WELLSTONE.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a 
period  for  morning  business  with  Sen- 
ators permitted  to  speak. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


START:  THE  IMPERATIVE  OF 
DEEPER  CUTS 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  yesterday 
the  CIA  Director  gave  testimony  that 
perfectly  embodied  the  cliche  about 
good  news  and  bad.  According  to  Direc- 
tor Gates,  the  threat  to  the  West  of  at- 
tack by  Soviet  forces  has  evaporated, 
but  the  Soviet  empire's  collapse  has 
spawned  a  new  nuclear  threat. 

This  threat  is  twofold.  First  is  the 
danger  that  w£U"heads  from  this  vast, 
widely  dispersed  nuclear  arsenal  could 
fall  into  the  hands  of  radical  groups  or 
governments,  either  through  seizure  or 
sale.  The  second  risk  arises  from  the 
knowledge  that  lies  behind  that  arse- 
nal; it  is  that  erstwhile  Soviet  sci- 
entists could  make  their  expertise 
available  on  the  world  market  to  the 
highest  rogue-state  bidder. 

Responding  to  this  new  threat  is  not 
beyond  our  wit,  and  certainly  it  is  our 
job.  Indeed,  I  commend  the  senior  Sen- 
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ator  f  -om  Georgia,  the  chairman  of  the 
Amel  Services  Committee,  for  valu- 
able proposals  concerning  each  aspect 
of  the  threat. 

Las  November,  I  supported  Senator 
NUNN  IS  he  advanced  a  proposal  to  allo- 
cate !400  million  from  the  Defense 
budge ,  to  assist  in  the  secure  and 
promi  t  dismantlement  of  Soviet  war- 
heads already  pledged  for  elimination. 
That  nltiative  responded  to  the  first 
aspect  of  the  new  nuclear  threat,  and  I 
am  pi  sased  that  the  Bush  administra- 
tion e  'entually  accepted  the  Nunn  pro- 
posal. We  will  now  see  whether  the  ad- 
mlnisl  ration  will  use  available  funds  to 
create  an  effective  program  of  weapons 
destru  ;tlon. 

Yest  jrday 


Senator  Nunn  offered  an- 
other timely  idea,  directed  toward  the 
second  aspect  of  the  new  threat.  He 
propoa  sd  that  some  of  the  5400  million 
be  all<  cated  to  hire  former  Soviet  sci- 
entisti  with  nuclear  expertise.  This 
should  be  done,  and  without  delay. 

Give  1  the  exchange  rate  of  the  ruble, 
we  cou  Id,  as  my  colleague  from  Georgia 
polnte  I  out,  pay  to  employ  a  consider- 
able ni  imber  of  nuclear  scientists  for  a 
relatlvply  tiny  amount  of  money.  Con- 
the  threat  of  nukes-on-the- 
thls  could  be  described  as  a 
iray  to  stop  a  lot  of  big  bangs  for 
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n:  plemented.  Senator  NuNN's  two 

will  help  defuse  the  nuclear 

resulting  from  Soviet  collapse. 

■  another  component  of  our  pol- 

ajbsolutely  necessary,  and  not  yet 

We  must  do  more  than  dis- 

Sovlet  weapons  already  pledged 

rerioval.  We  must  seek  to  disarm 

ma  xlmum  feasible  number  of  So- 

we  ipons. 


yet. 


the    White    House    has    no 
policy   prescription   geared   to 
ob|ective.  Even  if  we  help  to  dis- 
some  weapons  from  the  Soviet 
and  even  if  we  succeed  in  sup- 
the  employment  of  key  Soviet 
ts,  where  will  that  leave  us? 
Certa  nly  the  START  Treaty  signed 
last  ye4r  does  not  provide  an  adequate 
In  its  current  form,  the  START 
•nay  be  valuable  for  Its  veriflca- 
but  it  is  numerically 


answer. 
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tffiks  lie  ahead  if  we  are  to  bring 

Treaty  into  line  with  geo- 

developments   of  the   past   6 

First,  we  must  know  this:  Who 

for  the  treaty's  obliga- 

i  lecond,  we  must  ask:  How  can 

be  altered,  or  built-upon,  to 

the    full    opportunity    arising 

end  of  the  cold  war? 

administration,  having  un- 
to answer  the  first  of  these 
has  requested  that  the  Sen- 
ratification    proceedings 


Eiish 


sus  pend 


tempon  rily. 

One  p  (tential  solution  lies  in  a  set  of 
side  airreements  whereby  Belarus, 
Ukraine,  and  Kazakhstan  would  give 
Russia    ;he  authority  to  act  as  their 


agent  with  respect  to  START,  so  that 
the  Treaty  remains  a  Washington-Mos- 
cow accord  supported  by  side  agree- 
ments enabling  Moscow  to  fulfill  the 
obligations  of  all  four  republics.  I  hope 
this  can  be  accomplished  quickly. 

But  even  if  all  legal  complexities  are 
resolved,  the  larger  question  will  re- 
main: How  to  make  the  treaty  relevant 
to  current  dangers  and  opportunities. 
Assuming  Russia  is  acting  as  the  suc- 
cessor state  for  purposes  of  the  START 
Treaty,  why  should  we  now  codify  Rus- 
sia's right  to  have  8,000  nuclear  war- 
heads? We  want  those  levels  far  lower, 
and  we  cannot  expect  to  get  them  there 
simply  by  calling  for  unilateral  Rus- 
sian disarmament. 

Although  I  am  not  surprised,  I  am 
nonetheless  troubled  that  our  defense 
Intellectuals  are  now  feverishly  search- 
ing for  new  rationales  for  nuclear 
weapons.  And  I  am  here  today  to 
pledge  my  total  opposition  to  any  such 
effort,  and  for  a  compelling  national 
security  reason. 

If  we  try  to  preserve  a  large  arsenal 
of  intercontinental  missiles  directed 
against  newly  inflated  Third  World 
threats  for  which  nuclear  weapons  are 
totally  Irrelevant,  we  will  in  the  proc- 
ess fail  to  accomplish  our  paramount 
objective,  which  is  to  achieve  prompt 
and  massive  reductions  in  the  Soviet 
nuclear  arsenal. 

We  would  also.  I  might  add.  give  fuel 
to  the  fire  of  nuclear  proliferation.  For 
it  the  United  States  is  intent,  even 
after  the  cold  war's  demise,  on  main- 
taining a  major  nuclear  arsenal,  we 
will  yield  any  hope  of  exercising  lead- 
ership in  the  worldwide  battle  against 
proliferation. 

It  is  thus  high  time  for  the  Bush  ad- 
ministration to  focus  on  the  most 
pressing  question  of  the  new  nuclear 
age:  Just  how  low  can  we  safely  go? 
The  burden  of  proof  is  now  on  the 
President  to  explain  why  we  cannot 
now  reduce  the  American  arsenal,  as- 
suming the  former  Soviet  republics  fol- 
low suit,  to  a  level  on  the  order  of  1,000 
warheads. 

Assuming  legal  obligations  are  re- 
solved, this  numerical  issue  will  soon 
be  joined  during  the  Senate  debate  on 
START  ratification.  I  do  not  Intend  to 
hold  up  or  jeopardize  this  treaty.  But  if 
the  nuclear-armpd  republics  appear 
willing  to  accept  substantially  lower 
levels,  I  do  Intend  to  propose  two  trea- 
ty amendments: 

First,  the  first  would  have  the  effect 
of  codifying  those  lower  levels  imme- 
diately; and 

Second,  the  second  would  require 
what  the  treaty  does  not  now  require, 
which  is  the  full  destruction  of  every 
warhead  removed  from  a  missile  elimi- 
nated by  START. 

Events,  Mr.  President,  have  brought 
us  to  a  critical  moment  in  which  new 
dangers  can  propel  us  toward  long-de- 
ferred goals.  We  must  seize  the  oppor- 
tunity,  when  our  leverage  has  never 
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been  greater  and  may  never  be  so 
strong  again,  to  spur  the  former  Soviet 
republics  to  accept  the  goal  of  a  world 
in  which  nuclear  weapons  play  a  mini- 
mal role  and  present  a  minimal  danger. 

And  we  must  preempt  the  tendency 
of  our  own  nuclear  theologians  to  in- 
vent new  and  fanciful  rationales  for  a 
large  American  arsenal. 

To  approve  START  without  amend- 
ment not  only  risks  losing  the  chance 
to  cut  deeply  into  the  Soviet  arsenal. 
It  could  also  afford  the  Pentagon  a 
dangerous  Interval  in  which  to  erect  a 
new  doctrinal  bulwark  against  the  deep 
cuts  now  possible  in  our  own  arsenal. 

Accordingly,  I  intend  to  use  the 
START  ratification  process  to  apply 
maximum  downward  pressure  on  the 
arsenals  of  both  sides.  Even  more  cru- 
cial than  the  money  we  would  save  our- 
selves is  the  goal  of  destroying  as 
many  Russian  missiles  as  possible  as 
soon  as  possible.  Now  is  the  time  to 
focus  American  national  security  pol- 
icy squarely  on  that  objective. 


OUR  NATION'S  ECONOMIC  HEALTH 
Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  it  is  essen- 
tial in  my  view  that  the  Congress  act 
promptly  and  decisively  in  the  coming 
months  to  restore  our  Nation's  eco- 
nomic health. 

There  is  little  question  that  we  do  in- 
deed have  a  serious  economic  problem. 
Unemployment  has  continued  to  climb 
nationally  to  7.1  percent  in  December. 
Rhode  Island  is  suffering  from  one  of 
the  highest  jobless  rates  in  the  Na- 
tion—9.9  percent  in  November.  That 
means  that  of  every  10  Rhode  Islanders 
who  want  a  job,  1  is  jobless.  Every  day 
we  read  of  new  announcements  by 
major  corporations  of  their  plans  to  re- 
duce their  work  forces  by  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  jobs.  Individual  and  business 
bankruptcy  filings  continue  to  soar. 

The  recession  and  economic  stagna- 
tion also  have  taken  a  heavy  toll  on  fi- 
nancial institutions  and  on  State  and 
local  governments.  Commercial  banks 
and  savings  institutions  are  staggering 
under  the  burden  of  loans  gone  sour 
and  lack  of  investment  opportunities. 

As  government  revenues  slump  with 
the  economy  and  the  demands  for  es- 
sential safety  net  services  rise,  our 
State  and  local  governments  are  facing 
large  budget  deficits,  forcing  both  tax 
increases  and  reductions  in  basic  state 
and  local  government  services. 

For  far  too  long,  as  these  conditions 
developed  and  grew  steadily  worse,  we 
have  been  confronted  with  denial  and 
delay— denial  that  there  is  any  problem 
and  delay  in  agreeing  to  take  action  to 
restore  economic  health.  As  late  as  a 
month  ago,  the  administration  was  in- 
sisting that  the  recession  was  long  over 
and  that  no  economic  policy  changes 
were  justified. 

Mr.  President,  the  time  has  now 
passed  for  denial  and  for  delay.  It  is 
time  now  for  realism  and  for  action. 
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in  the  coming  weeks  we  will  be  hear- 
ing a  variety  of  proposals  for  changes 
in  economic  policy.  Indeed,  the  distin- 
gruished  majority  leader.  Senator 
Mitchell,  outlined  his  proposals  for  an 
economic  recovery  program  in  an  ad- 
dress last  week  and  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Kennedy]  has  put  forward  propos- 
als. I  am  encouraged  by  indications 
from  the  White  House  that  President 
Bush  in  his  State  of  the  Union  Address 
next  week  will  recognize  the  facts  of 
our  economic  life  and  offer  proposals 
for  economic  revival. 

I  look  forward  to  hearing  the  Presi- 
dent's proposals,  and  I  Intend  to  give 
them  careful  consideration. 

I  hope  the  President  will  Include  sev- 
eral basic  elements  in  his  proposals. 

First,  I  believe  the  Budget  Com- 
promise Agreement  of  1990,  by  which 
we  are  still  bound,  should  be  discarded 
or  drastically  revised.  That  budget 
agreement  was  entered  into  before  the 
economic  recession  struck,  and  before 
the  collapse  of  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  military  threat  that  it  posed  to  the 
United  States.  The  budget  agreement 
is  badly  outdated.  It  does  not  recognize 
the  new  defense  and  military  realities 
of  the  world,  nor  the  economic  reality 
confronting  us. 

The  budget  agreement  makes  it  im- 
possible to  use  the  savings  from  cuts  in 
defense  spending  on  urgently  needed 
nondefense  spending  programs.  And 
yet,  that  is  precisely  what  we  should  be 
doing.  Money  that  is  no  longer  required 
for  national  defense  should  be  made 
available  for  such  high-priority  pro- 
grams as  extended  unemployment  com- 
pensation payments  for  those  who  have 
been  without  jobs  for  many,  many 
months;  and  for  Increased  job-produc- 
ing investments  in  our  economy,  to 
meet  the  transportation,  water  supply 
and  public  works  needs  of  the  Nation. 

We  should  also  make  changes  in  our 
tax  system  to  stimulate  the  economy, 
restore  consumer  confidence,  and  en- 
courage Investment.  In  my  view  these 
tax  changes  should  include  repeal  of 
the  ill-considered  luxury  excise  taxes 
Imposed  on  new  boats  and  on  expensive 
jewelry.  The  luxury  tax  has  Imposed  no 
hardship  on  the  wealthy,  who  simply 
stopped  buying  these  items.  Instead  it 
has  devastated  the  boatbuilding  in 
Rhode  Island  and  across  the  Nation, 
and  undermined  the  jewelry  industry, 
another  important  Rhode  Island  indus- 
try. 

I  would  like  to  see  tax  relief  for  mid- 
dle income  Americans,  and  I  think  we 
should  provide  a  lower  tax  rate  on  cap- 
ital gains  income,  provided  that  this 
reduction  is  part  of  a  tax  package  that 
is  fair  to  all  income  levels.  A  capital 
gains  tax  cut  in  that  context  will  re- 
store home  values  for  American  fami- 
lies as  well  as  encourage  job-producing 
investment. 

For  the  longer  range,  I  believe  our 
economic  recovery  program  should  in- 
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elude  increased  investment  in  the  edu- 
cation and  job  training  programs  that 
provide  an  essential  foundation  for  our 
economic  future. 

I  look  forward  to  debate  and  discus- 
sion of  the  new  economic  policy  pro- 
posals. I  hope  that  to  the  greatest  ex- 
tent possible  we  can  avoid  purely  par- 
tisan wrangling  on  the  economic  pro- 
gram in  the  coming  months.  I  hope  in- 
stead that  we  can  be  guided  by  a  will- 
ingness to  compromise  and  to  act 
promptly  to  promote  economic  recov- 
ery. And  in  that  regard  I  particularly 
hope  that  the  administration  will  seek 
a  consensus  among  the  majority  of  the 
House  and  the  Senate.  In  the  interests 
of  the  American  people  I  hope  we  will 
see  real  efforts  at  conciliation,  com- 
promise and  agreement,  and  that  ac- 
tion on  economic  recovery  will  not  be- 
come bogged  down  in  fruitless  con- 
frontation, veto  threats  and 
brinksmanship. 

The  confidence  of  the  American  peo- 
ple in  the  Congress,  in  their  Govern- 
ment, and  in  our  economy  can  be  re- 
stored by  prompt,  responsible  action  on 
an  economic  recovery  program.  I  look 
forward  to  being  a  part  of  that  effort. 


keep  growth  industries  in  America. 
And,  we  have  to  make  sure  that  Amer- 
ican goods  are  traded  in  a  global  mar- 
ket that's  fair,  in  which  nations  com- 
pete on  a  level  playing  field. 

It  is  time  for  us  in  Congress  to  rise  to 
these  challenges.  Many  of  policy 
choices  we  need  to  examine  were  dis- 
cussed by  my  friend  and  colleague  from 
Connecticut,  Senator  Lieberman.  in 
the  New  York  Times  yesterday  and  on 
the  Senate  floor  this  morning.  I  look 
forward  to  working  with  him  and  with 
the  rest  of  our  colleagues  to  chart  a 
course  for  the  next  American  century. 

In  a  changing  world,  we  all  have  to 
decided  how  best  to  capitalize  on  stun- 
ning advances  in  technology  and  an  in- 
creasingly global  market,  but  as  we 
grapple  with  these  issues,  let's  not 
blame  our  working  men  and  women  for 
our  problems.  They  are  our  greatest 
asset,  and  they  remain,  as  ever,  eager 
to  roll  up  their  sleeves  and  get  down  to 
work. 


COMPETITIVE  IN  THE  GLOBAL 
MARKET 

Mr.  WOFFORD.  Mr.  President,  in  a 
recent  speech.  Yoshio  Sakurauchi,  Ja- 
pan's Speaker  of  the  House,  character- 
ized the  American  workers  as  "lazy" 
and  "illiterate,"  concluding  that  be- 
cause of  these  qualities,  America  is  not 
competitive  in  the  global  market.  Mr. 
President,  every  Member  of  this  body 
would  take  issue  with  Mr.  Sakurauchi. 

As  the  former  Secretary  of  Labor  and 
Industry  for  the  Conmionwealth  of 
Pennsylvania.  I  would  like  to  give  the 
facts  to  Mr.  Sakurauchi.  In  1990,  the 
average  gross  domestic  product  [GDP] 
of  the  Japanese  worker  was  only  76.3 
percent  of  that  of  the  average  Amer- 
ican worker.  During  the  past  10  years, 
output  per  hour  in  the  United  States 
has  grown  at  about  the  same  rate  as  in 
Japan.  Since  1985,  unit  labor  costs  in 
manufacturing  have  decreased  slightly 
in  the  United  States,  while  In  Japan 
these  costs  have  Increased  by  63  per- 
cent. And  productivity  in  the  steel  in- 
dustry. Integral  to  the  Pennsylvania 
economy,  is  equal  to  that  of  Japan  and 
better  than  that  of  Germany. 

Working  people  in  Pennsylvania  and 
across  the  Nation  are  the  lifeblood  of 
our  economy— and  the  most  productive 
in  the  world.  The  economic  problems 
GUI  Nation  is  experiencing  cannot  be 
laid  at  the  feet  of  our  labor  force.  No 
one  can  be  productive  when  he  or  she 
doesn't  have  a  job. 

We  all  recognize  that  to  continue  to 
compete  in  the  world  we  must  expand 
our  education  and  job  training  pro- 
grams in  order  to  prepare  our  work 
force  to  hold  the  jobs  of  the  future.  We 
have  to  make  the  investments  that  will 


RETIREMENT  OF  ADOREEN 
MCCORMICK 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Li- 
brary, I  take  special  pleasure  in  paying 
tribute  to  Adoreen  McCormick,  who  re- 
tired on  December  31,  1991,  from  her  po- 
sition as  legislative  liaison  officer  for 
the  Library  of  Congress  after  33  years 
of  public  service. 

As  legrislative  liaison  officer.  Miss 
McCormick  became  widely  known  and 
respected  on  Capitol  Hill  as  aji  effec- 
tive, highly  competent  agent  to  the  Li- 
brary who  could  always  be  relied  upon 
to  solve  problems  and  provide  informa- 
tion quickly.  She  supplied  much  of  the 
information  and  guidance  needed  for 
the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Library  to 
perform  our  oversight  responsibilities 
and  to  support  the  Library  programs 
and  services. 

Miss  McCormick  came  to  Washing- 
ton. DC.  in  1958  from  Billings,  MT,  to 
work  on  a  master's  degree  in  govern- 
ment at  Georgetown  University.  It  was 
the  Library  of  Congress'  good  fortune, 
and  ours,  that  she  also  came  looking 
for  employment.  She  began  her  Library 
of  Congress  career  as  a  GS-4  informa- 
tion and  editorial  assistant  in  the  In- 
formation and  Publications  Office.  In 

1961,  Librarian  of  Congress  Quincy 
Mumford  awarded  her  the  first  of  the 
many  outstanding  performance  ratings 
which  she  would  receive  for  her  distin- 
guished service  to  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress. 

Perhaps  in  part  because  of  the  obvi- 
ous affection  in  which  she  was  held  and 
the  fact  that  her  career  at  the  Library 
seemed  to  be  on  track,  Miss  McCor- 
mick elected  to  stay  in  Washington 
and  not  to  return  to  Montana  after  re- 
ceiving her  M.A.  from  Georgetown  in 

1962.  She  advanced  rapidly  and  was  pro- 
moted to  successively  responsible  posi- 
tions as  publications  writer,  adminis- 
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secretary  and  editorial  special- 
special  assistant  for  public  re- 


branch of  Government.   We   wish  her 
well  in  her  new  endeavors. 


January  23,  1992 


January  23,  1992 
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she   was  named   Library   of 
legislative  liaison  officer— the 
which  she  held  for  the  past  25 
Is  the  Library's  first  legislative 
officer    she    literally    defined 
It  position  meant.  She  brought 
ipeclal, qualities  to  the  job,  not 
It  of  which  were  her  dedication 
Library  and  her  knowledge  not 
of  the  Library  of  Congress  but  the 
1  Ibrary  community.  These  were 
with  an  unfailing  political 
and  a  natural  instinct  for  deal- 
people  and  issues,  all  of  which 
to  her  success  in  managing 
of  the  Library's  asso- 
with  its  parent,  the  Congress, 
always  willing  to  give  of  her 
expertise,  and  often  working 
h^urs   to  enable   the  Library   to 
commitments. 

HcCormick  comes  from  a  fam- 

sisters  and  one  brother.  She 

at  home  at  an  early  age  that 

service  is  an  honored  pro- 

Her  father,  Walter  McCormick, 

1  rith  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 

he  wartime  Manhattan  project. 

which  she  learned  at  home 

her  church  clearly  have  con- 

greatly  to  her  success. 

1  IcCormick  is  a  graduate  of  Se- 

Georgetown  Universities.  The 

trained  her  well.  Her  intellec- 

and  wit  reflect  the  impact 

Jesuit   tradition,   which  found 

expression    in    her    gift    at 

Many  of  the  words  which  have 

on  behalf  of  the  Library  of 

before  congressional  commit- 

originated  with  Miss  McCor- 

4rafts. 

always  been  a  gracious  pres- 

social  events  sponsored  by  the 

Miss  McCormick  knows  well 

the  most  important  business 

n  is  conducted  at  social 

nd  her  presence  at  a  Library 

always  assured  that  those  in 

would    be    cordially    wel- 

to  the  spirit  of  the  occasion. 

of  her  extraordinary 
to   the  Library   of  Con- 
Congress,  and  the  American 
;ommunity  during  over  three 
of    dedicated     service.     Miss 
was    presented    with    the 
Service  Award,   the  Li- 
Congress'  highest  honor. 
J  [cCormick  leaves  to  serve  the 
iijstitution    that    has    played    a 
in  her  life,  her  church.  Now 
clkimed  her  full  time  and  we  let 
vith  the  confidence   that  she 
remain  a  part  of  the  Li- 
Congress  family.  But  we  will 
plain  spoken  good  humor,  her 
ind  above  all  the  integrity  and 
she  brought  to  her  job.  I  am 
colleagues  join  me  in  thanking 
McCormick    for    her    distin- 
service     to     the     legislative 
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NEW  INCREMENTAL  INVESTMENT 
TAX  CREDIT  PROPOSAL 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  last  year, 
on  October  15,  I  introduced  a  proposal 
for  an  incremental  investment  tax 
credit,  S.  1831.  My  bill  was  closely  fol- 
lowed in  the  House  when  H.R.  3810  was 
introduced  on  November  19  by  Con- 
gressmen GuARiNi  and  Levin  on  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee.  Both  of 
these  Members  are  Democrats,  so  in  a 
way,  I  feel  that  we  already  have  a  bi- 
partisan effort  for  a  new,  permanent, 
incremental  investment  tax  credit. 

But  I  am  interested  in  going  further. 
I  am  in  the  process  of  developing  a 
new,  more  detailed  incremental  invest- 
ment tax  credit  bill,  and  I  would  like 
to  invite  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate, 
particularly  the  Finance  Committee, 
to  work  with  me  to  develop  and  pass 
this  encouraging  new  idea  that  was 
first  brought  to  my  attention  by  a 
leading  Democrat,  and  chief  economist 
at  the  World  Bank,  Larry  Summers. 
Other  economists  have  commented  on 
the  idea,  including  Dr.  Martin  Feld- 
stein,  former  chairman  of  President 
Reagan's  Council  of  Economic  Advis- 
ers, who  supports  the  incremental  ap- 
proach. 

Michael  Boskin,  the  current  chair- 
man of  the  President's  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers,  has  not  taken  a  posi- 
tion on  the  idea  but  indicated  during 
Senate  finance  hearings  on  December 
12  that  he  thought  the  history  on  the 
investment  tax  credit  showed  that  it 
had  been  effective.  He  also  said  that  he 
thought,  "It  might  be  preferable  to 
have  it  on  an  incremental  basis  rather 
than  for  all  *  *  *  investment,"  the 
way  the  old  credit  applied. 

That  is  what  I  am  proposing  to  do.  I 
believe  an  incremental  investment  tax 
credit  provides  a  strong  economic  in- 
centive for  business  to  invest  in  their 
future,  while  doing  it  at  a  relatively 
low  cost  to  the  Government.  It  also 
helps  reduce  the  argument  that  the 
credit  provides  a  tax  benefit  for  some- 
thing that  business  would  have  done 
anyway,  because  it  requires  business  to 
increase  their  investment  over  and 
above  what  they  have  historically  in- 
vested. 

Let  me  remind  my  colleagues  of  the 
fact  that  in  Japan,  where  the  economy 
is  just  over  one-half  that  of  the  United 
States,  they  are  investing  more  in  ab- 
solute dollar  amounts  than  is  the  Unit- 
ed States.  In  1990.  Japan's 
nonresidential  fixed  investment 
equaled  $675  billion,  while  the  com- 
parable United  States  figure  was  only 
$524  billion,  with  a  gross  domestic 
product  [GDP]  equal  to  about  twice 
that  of  Japan.  If  we  really  want  to  do 
something  for  competitiveness,  I  be- 
lieve that  is  an  important  place  to 
start. 


I  have  asked  the  staff  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Taxation  to  work  with 
me,  and  have  invited  the  staffs  of  the 
minority  and  majority  sides  of  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  to  join  in  the  discus- 
sions, and  I  believe  that  in  the  very 
near  future,  probably  the  next  3  weeks, 
we  will  have  a  proposal,  with  biparti- 
san support  in  the  Finance  Committee 
that  will  be  affordable  and  most  of  all 
growth  oriented. 

The  proposal  will  be  for  a  permanent 
incremental  investment  tax  credit,  and 
it  will  apply  to  most  kinds  of  business 
property,  so  that  Government  does  not 
And  itself  in  a  position  of  dictating  to 
business  what  kind  of  property  they 
should  invest  in  to  become  more  com- 
petitive. In  addition,  the  bill  is  likely 
to  have  a  more  generous  and  simplified 
method  for  small  and  medium  busi- 
nesses and  tough  antiabuse  rules  so 
that  big  business  does  not  take  advan- 
tage of  the  benefits  of  this  proposal 
without  real  improvement  in  their  in- 
vestment in  equipment. 

For  small  businesses,  the  simplified 
method  will  likely  allow  a  business  to 
add  5  years  of  asset  purchases  together 
and  divide  by  5  to  arrive  at  a  base.  For 
example,  if  a  business  bought  100  dol- 
lars' worth  of  new  property  every  year 
for  the  last  5  years,  their  base  would  be 
,$100  times  5.  divided  by  5,  or  $100.  If 
they  spent  $150  in  the  next  year,  the 
credit  would  be  $150  less  the  $100  base 
amount,  or  $50  times  the  10  percent 
credit,  or  $5.  In  addition,  I  would  sug- 
gest using  a  higher  credit  percentage  in 
the  first  year  to  help  get  this  economy 
going  in  the  next  few  months. 

I  hope  that  the  administration  will 
consider  similar  legislation  in  their 
budget  proposal  for  this  year— I'm  en- 
couraged that  they  might  do  so.  And  I 
hope  that  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate 
will  join  me  in  the  coming  days  in  in- 
troducing this  new  idea  to  improve  our 
country's  competitive  position  and  im- 
prove our  current  economic  state. 


APPOINTMENT  BY  THE  PRESIDENT 
PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  President  pro 
tempore,  pursuant  to  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 400,  94th  Congress,  and  Senate  Res- 
olution 4.  95th  Congress,  appoints  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Kerrey] 
to  the  Select  Committee  on  Intel- 
ligence, in  lieu  of  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Nunn]. 


NATIONAL  FOUNDATION  ON  THE 
ARTS  AND  THE  HUMANITIES 


EXECUTIVE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President  as  if 
in  executive  session,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Senate  proceed  to 
consideration  of  Executive  Calendar 
483,  Kenny  Jackson  Williams  to  be  a 


member  of  the  National  Foundation  on 
the  Arts  and  the  Humanities;  that  any 
statements  be  placed  in  the  Record  as 
if  read;  that  the  nominee  be  confirmed; 
that  the  motion  to  reconsider  to  ta- 
bled; and  that  the  President  be  notified 
of  the  Senate's  action. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  nomination  was  confirmed  as  fol- 
lows: 
National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the 

HUMANmES 

Kenny  Jackson  Williams,  of  North  Caro- 
lina, to  be  a  member  of  the  National  Council 
on  the  Humanities  for  a  term  expiring  Janu- 
ary 26,  1996,  vice  Mary  Josephine  Conrad 
Creslmore,  term  expired. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to 
the  Senate  by  Mr.  McCathran,  one  of 
his  secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 
As  in  executive  session  the  Presiding 
Officer  laid  before  the  Senate  messages 
from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  submitting  sundry  nominations 
which  were  referred  to  the  appropriate 
conrunittees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second   time   by  imanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 

Mr.  GRAHAM: 

S.  2151.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1986  to  allow  a  credit  for  the  pur- 
chase of  a  principal  residence  by  a  first-time 
home  buyer;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

S.  2152.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1966  to  allow  distributions  from 
retirement  plans  to  be  used  without  penalty 
for  purchase  of  a  first  home;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 

S.  2153.  A  bill  to  authorize  guarantees  of 
loans    to    finance    purchases    of   Resolution 
Trust  Corporation  property;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 
Mr.  MACK; 

S.  2154.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  to  carry  out  a  highway  dem- 
onstration project  for  construction  of  a 
bridge  to  replace  the  Fuller  Warren  Bridge  in 
Jacksonville,  Florida;  to  the  Committee  on 
Environment  and  Public  Works. 
Mr.  LUGAR: 

S.  2155.  A  bill  to  suspend  temporarily  the 
duty  on  ioxilan;  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

Mr.  GRAHAM: 

S.  2156.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Intermodal 
Surface  Transportation  Efficiency  Act  of 
1991;  to  the  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works. 

Mr.  CRANSTON: 

S.  2157.  A  bill  to  limit  the  provision  of 
United  States  foreign  assistance,  including 
security  assistance,  to  developing  countries 


whose  military  expenditures  do  not  exceed 
more  than  3.6  percent  of  their  gross  national 
product;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 

Mr.  GRAHAM: 

S.  2158.  A  bill  to  require  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  to  monitor  all  federally 
funded  building  construction  projects  and  re- 
port to  the  President  and  Congress  quarterly 
on  any  such  project  that  is  behind  its  con- 
struction completion  schedules;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs. 
Mr.  BOREN: 

S.  2159.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1986  to  stimulate  economic 
growth  and  long-term  competitiveness  in  the 
United  States  by  providing  middle-income 
tax  relief  and  by  stimulating  capital  invest- 
ment, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

Mr.  SPECTER  (for  himself,  Mr.  Lau- 
TENBERG,  Mr.  D'AMATO  and  Mr. 
Simon): 

S.J.  Res.  240.  A  joint  resolution  designat- 
ing March  25.  1992  as  "Greek  Independence 
Day:  A  National  Day  of  Celebration  of  Greek 
and  American  Democracy";  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

SUBMISSION  OF  CONCURRENT  AND 
SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 
The  following  concurrent  resolutions 
and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 
referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 
Mr.  DOLE  (for  himself,  Mr.  Pressler, 
Mr.  Helms,  Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  McCain, 
Mr.      Brown.     Mr.     Gorton,      Mr. 
D'AMATO,  Mr.  Seymour,  Mr.  Dixon, 
Mr.     Johnston,     Mr.     Rieole.     Mr. 
Hatch.  Mr.  Wallop.  Mr.  Glenn.  Mr. 
Breaux.   Mr.  Gore.  Mr.  Garn,  Mr. 
Lieberman.  Mr.  Specter.  Mr.  Mack. 
Mr.     WOFFORD.     Mr.     Nickles.     Mr. 
Thurmond.  Mr.  roth.  Mr.  Kasten, 
Mr.  Harkin,  Mr.  Symms,  Mr.  Warner, 
and  Mr.  Kohl): 
S.  Res.  246.  A  resolution  on  the  recognition 
of  Croatia  and  Slovenia;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations. 
Mr.  GRAHAM: 
S.  Res.  247.  A  resolution  relating  to  capital 
standards  for  depository  institutions:  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Dodd.    Mr.    Lugar.    Mr.    Pell,    Mr. 
Dole,  Mr.  Mitchell,  Mr.  Cranston, 
Mrs.  Kassebaum,  Mr.  Sanford,  Mr. 
McCain,  Mr.  Robb,  and  Mr.  Leahy): 
S.   Res.   248.   A   resolution   expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  regarding  the  signing  on 
January  16,  1992.  of  „he  agreements  for  a  for- 
mal cease-fire  in  El  Salvador,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 

Mr.      D'AMATO      (for     himself.      Mr. 
Lieberman,  Mr.  Moynihan,  Mr.  Spec- 
ter, and  Mr.  Cohen): 
S.  Res.  249.   A  resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  that  the  United  States 
should  seek  a  final  and  conclusive  account  of 
the  whereabouts  and  definitive  fate  of  Raoul 
Wallenberg:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

Mr.  DOLE: 
S.  Res.  250.  A  resolution  to  make  a  minor- 
ity appointment  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing. Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  GRAHAM: 


S.  2151.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  allow  a  credit 
for  the  purchase  of  a  principal  resi- 
dence by  a  flrst-time  homebuyer;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

S.  2152.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  allow  distribu- 
tions ft-om  retirement  plans  to  be  used 
without  penalty  for  purchase  of  a  first 
home;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

S.  2153.  A  bill  to  authorize  guarantees 
of  loans  to  finance  purchases  of  Resolu- 
tion Trust  Corporation  property;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking.  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

S.  2156.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Inter- 
modal Surface  Transportation  Effi- 
ciency Act  of  1991;  to  the  Comnnittee  on 
Environment  and  I*ublic  Works. 

S.  2158.  A  bill  to  require  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  to  monitor  all 
federally  funded  building  construction 
projects  and  report  to  the  President 
and  Congress  quarterly  on  any  such 
project  that  is  behind  its  construction 
completion  schedules;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

economic  recovery 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  advantages  of  the  opportunity  that 
we  have  just  had  to  return  to  our 
States  for  an  extended  period  of  time  is 
the  chance  to  engage  many  of  our  citi- 
zens in  a  discussion  of  the  issues  that 
are  of  greatest  concern  to  them.  I  can 
report  from  my  State  of  Florida  that 
there  is  a  strong  consensus  and  that  is 
that  the  issue  facing  our  people  in  the 
winter  of  1992  is  the  economy.  In  my 
adult  life  I  have  never  seen  so  many 
Floridians  who  not  only  were  hurting 
immediately  because  of  the  loss  of  em- 
ployment, but  also  were  concerned 
about  the  future  of  their  jobs,  con- 
cerned about  the  future  of  their  fami- 
lies, their  community,  their  State  and 
Nation. 

From  all  of  this  discussion.  Mr. 
President.  I  have  concluded  that  this 
Congress,  this  Federal  Government  has 
a  responsibility.  A  significant  part  of 
that  responsibility  is  going  to  focus  on 
an  agenda  to  rebuild  America's  eco- 
nomic strength,  our  ability  to  compete 
into  the  21st  century.  That  is  an  impor- 
tant long-term  commitment  of  Amer- 
ica, its  people  and  its  leadership. 

But  there  is  another  more  immediate 
challenge  and  that  is  what  can  be  done, 
Mr.  President,  in  order  to  assist  in  lift- 
ing the  economy  out  of  its  current  re- 
cession. What  are  some  things  that  we 
can  do  which  would  be  likely  to  have 
impact  in  the  next  6  to  18  months? 

Yesterday,  in  the  Senate  Banking 
Committee,  we  heard  from  the  new 
head  of  the  Resolution  Trust  Corpora- 
tion, Mr.  Albert  Casey.  Mr.  Casey, 
when  asked  what  did  he  feel  were 
causes  of  the  current  recession  and 
what  were  the  prescriptions,  answered 
as  follows: 
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see  is  that  the  economy  is  suffering- 
lack  of  Job  creation.  We  bemoan  and 
the    fact    that    we    do    not    have 
confidence.  The  reason  we  do  not 
c(^sumer  confidence,  in  my  opinion,  is 
.  that  the  people  do  not  feel  assured 
income  status.  So  I  feel  that  job  cre- 
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J  with  that  analysis.  The  focus 
short-term    economic    agenda 
on  job  creation,  giving  Ameri- 
opportunity  to  get  back  to 
.nd  to  rebuild  a  sense  of  con- 
in  their  future. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  going  to 
oducing   a   series    of  measures 
are  targeted  at  short-term  job 
and  economic  recovery.   My 
to  avoid  doing  harm.  The  first 
jf  the  healing  arts  profession  is 
harm."   In   structuring   these 
economic  recovery  propos- 
sensitive  of  the  fact  that  we 
want  to  sacrifice  important  as- 
a  longer  term  recovery  for  the 
benefit.  Therefore,   for  in- 
I  would  be  very  leary  of  propos- 
fractured  the  spending  levels 
in  the  1990  budget  agree- 
is  very  important  to  our  long- 
■'  being  that  we  commit  our- 
sustain  that  commitment  to 
;hat  has  as  its  objective  lower- 
Federal  budget  deficit. 

that   general    cautionary 

vould  propose  the  following  ini- 

The  first  set  of  initiatives  are 

on  housing.  Housing  has  tradi- 

been  one  of  the  areas  that  has 

out  of  recessions.  It  is  a 

job    creator    directly,    and    in 

the  products  that  new  home 


ge  lerates. 


ca  is  not  building  enough  hous- 

y  in  order  to  meet  the  com- 

of  obsolescence  of  our  existing 

stock  and  the  housing  demand 

by  new  families.  We  are  facing 

erosion    of    the    American 

3f   the   opportunity    for   home 

ownersl  ip.  a  quality  home  in  a  good 

ghbo  -hood. 

F  Jderal  Reserve  Board  has  given 

ei  couragement  to  this  by  its  re- 

mc  netary  policy,  in  the  reduction 

Intel  est   rates.    I   believe   that   we 

ro  beyond  that,  however,  and 

I  am  proposing  that  we  pro- 

,000  tax  credit  for  first-time 

homebulrers  and  that  we  open  an  indi- 

etirement  accounts  to  allow, 

penalty,  funds  to  be  spent  for 

of  first  time  home  acquisi- 


n4xt  proposal  focuses  on  another 
of  the  current  economy  and 
;he  freefall  of  real  estate  val- 
have  had  a  serious  deteriora- 
he  value  of  real  estate  across 
and  it  has  been  particularly 
certain  regions  of  the  coun- 
of  the  factors  that  has  con- 
to  that  has  been  the  collapse 
of  our  financial   institu- 
r^sulting   in   large   asset   pools 
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held  by  agencies  such  as  the  Resolution 
Trust  Corporation  which  they  have 
been  under  pressure  to  dispose  of  at  in- 
creasingly fire  sale  prices. 

I  believe  that  a  key  to  putting  a 
foundation  under  real  estate  values 
which  in  turn  puts  a  foundation  under 
the  most  important  investments  that 
most  Americans  have,  which  is  the  in- 
vestment in  their  home,  and  puts  the 
foundation  under  an  item  that  rep- 
resents 25  percent  of  our  gross  national 
product  and  is  fundamental  to  restor- 
ing the  strength  of  our  financial  insti- 
tutions, that  one  of  the  steps  that  we 
should  take  is  to  increase  the  liquidity 
available  for  acquisition  of  particu- 
larly distressed  real  estate. 

Therefore.  I  am  recommending  an 
FHA  type  loan  guarantee  program  of 
up  to  85  percent  of  the  loan  amount  for 
properties  sold  by  the  Resolution  Trust 
Corporation.  It  is  in  my  opinion  essen- 
tial that  we  create  a  larger  and  more 
stable  market  of  purchasers  for  these 
properties  if  we  are  to  avoid  a  further 
freefall  of  real  estate  values. 

Next,  infrastructure.  We  passed  in 
November  of  last  year  a  major  trans- 
portation bill.  It  is  for  6  years,  running 
from  1992  through  1997.  That  bill  pro- 
vided for  total  expenditures  in  1992  of 
approximately  $15.5  billion  running  up 
to  $21.5  billion  by  1997. 

I  would  advocate  that  we  front-end 
load  that  transportation  bill,  move 
projects  that  are  currently  scheduled 
for  1995.  1996,  and  1997  into  the  first  3 
years  of  that  cycle.  The  benefits  of 
that  would  be,  first,  that  we  would  be 
creating  jobs  now  when  they  are  most 
needed;  and  second,  we  would  be  plac- 
ing State  and  local  governments  who 
are  the  principal  implementers  of  that 
legislation  in  a  position  to  secure  the 
best  contracts  for  construction  that 
they  are  likely  to  get  in  the  foreseeable 
future,  and  have  the  benefit  of  these 
transportation  improvements  at  an 
earlier  date. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  for  every 
billion  dollars  of  expenditure  on  items 
such  as  bridge  rehabilitation  and  high- 
way maintenance  that  between  50,000 
and  60.000  people  are  put  to  work  di- 
rectly on  the  project  and  indirectly  in 
providing  the  supplies  and  services 
that  are  necessary  for  that  project. 
There  are  few  areas  of  the  economy,  I 
would  suggest,  that  have  the  job-creat- 
ing potential  and  for  which  we  have  the 
resources  available  as  would  be  in 
transportation. 

Next.  Mr.  President,  this  Congress,  as 
well  as  our  counterparts  at  State  legis- 
latures, county  and  city  government 
across  America  have  funded  substan- 
tial numbers  of  construction  projects, 
projects  which  in  many  instances  have 
not  yet  moved  from  the  drawing  board 
to  actual  construction. 

In  my  own  State  of  Florida,  there  is 
a  Veterans  Administration  Hospital 
that  has  been  authorized  for  the  better 
part  of  5  years,  yet  has  not  started  ac- 
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tual  construction.  I  believe  that  one  of 
the  steps  that  we  should  take  is  to 
identify  and  then  to  expedite  every 
public  project  of  that  nature  that  we 
can.  again,  in  order  to  create  jobs,  take 
the  benefit  of  an  unusually  advan- 
tageous construction  economy  in  terms 
of  receiving  good  bids,  and  get  the  ben- 
efit of  the  facility  as  early  as  possible. 
In  order  to  assist  in  that  spotlighted 
attention.  I  will  be  introducing  legisla- 
tion that  will  require  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  to  report 
quarterly  on  the  on-time  record  of  Fed- 
eral construction  projects  so  that 
members  of  the  public  and  Congress 
can  monitor  how  effectively  we  are 
taking  advantage  of  this  opportunity. 

Finally.  Mr.  President,  the  issue  of 
credit.  Another  important  area  for 
bringing  America  out  of  past  recessions 
has  been  the  access  of  consumers  and 
businesses  to  credit.  A  small  business 
wants  to  expand,  to  add  additional  em- 
ployees. It  goes  to  the  local  financial 
institution,  and  because  it  is  an  enter- 
prise that  has  had  a  good  track  record, 
it  is  able  to  get  that  credit  and  make 
that  expansion,  and  begin  the  process 
of  lifting  the  community  and  the  Na- 
tion out  of  the  prior  recession. 

That  is  not  happening  in  1992.  In 
large  part,  it  is  not  happening  because 
there  has  been  a  severe  constriction  of 
the  flow  of  capital.  I  have  held  formal 
and  informal  hearings  in  various  com- 
munities in  our  State,  and  the  message 
is  the  same  in  each  location:  Quality 
loans,  which  a  few  years  ago  would 
have  been  competed  for  by  financial  in- 
stitutions, are  now  being  rejected. 

The  President  will  have  an  early  op- 
portunity to  play  a  key  role  in  this 
issue  by  the  appointment  of  the  next 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  the  Fed- 
eral Bank  Regulator.  I  am  writing  to 
the  President  urging  that,  as  he  makes 
this  important  appointment,  he  be  sen- 
sitive to  the  signal  that  that  is  going 
to  send  to  the  regulators  and  the  regu- 
lators' community  and  the  users  of  the 
financial  service  industry  as  to  what 
kind  of  regulatory  standards  we  are 
going  to  set. 

I  am  not  advocating  that  we  return 
to  the  open  days  of  the  mid-1980's  in 
the  savings  and  loan  industry.  But  I  am 
advocating  that  we  return  to  the  pru- 
dent days  of  the  1960's  and  1970's,  pru- 
dent days  that  many  institutions  per- 
sisted in  up  until  the  late  1980's.  in 
which  reasonable  loans  were  made,  rea- 
sonable loans  that  had  been  made  were 
continued,  and  a  stable  flow  of  credit 
was  available  to  the  American  econ- 
omy as  the  necessary  fuel  to  an  ex- 
panding job— creating  base  for  our  Na- 
tion. 

Mr.  President.  I  also  will  be  propos- 
ing a  sense-of-the-Senate  resolution  to 
Federal  bank  regulators  particularly 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  to  look 
again  at  capital  standards  which  have 
been  adopted  in  the  past  based  on 
standards  that  are  arguably  no  longer 


relevant  today,  particularly  as  they 
have  impacted  the  availability  of  cap- 
ital for  home  construction  and  home 
buying. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  these 
initiatives  will  be  part  of  the  pool  of 
ideas  from  which  the  Nation  will  select 
for  purposes  of  how  do  we  stimulate 
our  economy  out  of  this  current  reces- 
sion. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  challenge 
grreater  to  this  Congress.  The  people 
are  looking  to  their  leaders  for  sub- 
stantive help,  for  actual  jobs  that 
could  be  created  by  an  accelerated 
highway  program,  and  they  are  looking 
for  a  sense  of  hope  and  direction. 

Next  Tuesday,  we  will  hear  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  I  look 
forward  with  great  anticipation  to  his 
remarks  and  to  the  uplift  of  the  spirit 
of  America  which  those  remarks,  if 
properly  directed  and  if  part  of  a  bipar- 
tisan effort  to  adopt  Initiatives  that 
are  seen  by  the  American  people  as 
being  serious  and  substantive  and  con- 
structive, could  mean  to  a  restoration 
of  confidence  of  our  people  in  their  eco- 
nomic and  personal  future. 

By  Mr.  MACK: 
S.  2154.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  to  carry  out  a 
highway  demonstration  project  for 
construction  of  a  bridge  to  replace  the 
Fuller  Warren  Bridge  in  Jacksonville. 
FL;  to  the  Committee  on  Environment 
and  Public  Works. 

REPLACEMENT  OF  FULLER  WARREN  BRIDGE 

•  Mr.  MACK.  Mr.  President,  today  I  in- 
troduce S.  2154.  a  bill  to  authorize  the 
construction  of  a  replacement  bridge 
for  the  Fuller  Warren  Bridge  in  Jack- 
sonville. FL. 

Three  days  ago.  the  Florida  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  was  forced  to 
close  the  bridge  to  truck  traffic  due  to 
structural  problems  in  the  38-year-old 
bridge.  On  the  following  day,  Florida 
DOT  was  forced  to  close  the  bridge  en- 
tirely. 

With  this  bridge  closing.  Interstate 
95,  the  main  route  carrying  traffic 
north-south  from  Florida  has  been  ef- 
fectively shut  down.  If  you  want  to 
drive,  or  have  your  goods  shipped  by 
road  to  Florida  from  the  Northeast,  the 
Middle  Atlantic  States,  or  the  Caroli- 
nas,  your  route  has  been  closed.  The 
economic  impact  of  this  single  bridge 
closing  has  already  been  felt  from 
Miami  to  Maine. 

Repairs  to  the  bridge  will  take  ap- 
proximately 2  weeks,  but  the  struc- 
tural problems  will  persist.  What  is 
needed  is  a  new  bridge  to  carry  Inter- 
state 95  over  the  St.  Johns  River  in 
Jacksonville. 

My  bill  will  authorize  a  replacement 
bridge  to  be  constructed  to  replace  the 
current  Fuller  Warren  Bridge  under 
section  1103  of  the  newly  enacted  Sur- 
face Transportation  Efficiency  Act  of 
1991  (Pub.  L.  102-240).  This  section  was 
created  to  aid  in  the  construction  of 
high  cost  bridge  projects. 


The  current  Fuller  Warren  Bridge, 
opened  in  1954,  is  a  four-lane  structure 
with  a  drawbridge.  A  replacement 
bridge  will  have  a  total  of  eight  lanes 
and  will  be  elevated  so  a  drawbridge  is 
unnecessary.  As  a  vital  link  in  our 
interstate  system,  construction  on  this 
new  bridge  must  begin  soon  to  avoid 
further  closures  of  Interstate  95  which 
could  last  longer  than  2  weeks. 

Before  the  defects  were  discovered, 
construction  for  the  replacement 
bridge  was  scheduled  to  begin  in  1998. 
However,  the  safety  concerns  warrant 
immediate  action  to  fund  the  bridge  as 
an  emergency,  with  the  Federal  share 
being  80  percent  of  the  bridge  replace- 
ment costs.  The  Federal  Government 
must  step  forward  now  with  the  fund- 
ing to  speed  up  construction  of  the 
bridge  replacement. 

We  must  not  wait  on  the  Federal  bu- 
reaucracy to  eventually  pay  for  the 
bridge.  Northeast  Florida  cannot  wait  6 
years.  The  safety  and  economic  con- 
cerns are  too  great.  The  authorization 
for  the  new  bridge  must  be  granted 
now. 

I  encourage  my  colleagues  to  support 
the  bill  and  hope  this  issue  can  be  ad- 
dressed in  the  near  future.  This  issue 
not  only  affects  Florida's  fair  share, 
but  impacts  commerce  and  tourism  in 
the  entire  Eastern  United  States.* 


to  articles  entered,  or  withdrawn  from  ware- 
house for  consumption,  on  or  after  the  15th 
day  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act.* 


By  Mr.  LUGAR: 
S.  2155.  A  bill  to  suspend  temporarily 
the  duty  on  ioxilan;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

DUTY  SUSPENSION  ON  IOXILAN 

•  Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  a  bill  to  suspend 
temporarily  the  duty  on  ioxilan.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  full  text 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  and  that  the 
bill  be  referred  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittee for  review. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  2155 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  TEMPORARY  DUTY  SUSPENSION  ON 
IOXILAN. 

(a)  In  General.— Subchapter  II  of  chapter 
99  of  the  Harmonized  Tariff  Schedule  of  the 
United  States  is  amended  by  inserting  in  nu- 
merical sequence  the  following  new  heading: 
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(b)     Effective     Date.— The     amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a,)  applies  with  respect 


By  Mr.  CRANSTON: 
S.  2157.  A  bill  to  limit  the  provision 
of  U.S.  foreign  assistance,  including  se- 
curity assistance,  to  developing  coun- 
tries whose  military  expenditures  do 
not  exceed  more  than  3.6  percent  of 
their  gross  national  product;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

developing  COUNTRIES  DEMILITARIZATION  ACT 
OF  1882 

•  Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  it 
has  been  said  that  the  only  thing  more 
dangerous  than  an  army  of  unemployed 
is  an  unemployed  army  or  an  army 
without  a  legitimate  mission.  Nowhere 
is  this  truism  more  correct  than  in  the 
emerging  democracies  of  the  Third 
World. 

The  cold  war  is  over.  Yet  this  40-year 
drain  on  world  resources  continues  to 
frustrate  the  transition  to  a  more  just 
and  humane  world  in  the  form  of  an 
uncurbed  arms  race  and  a  resultant 
lack  of  cash  to  carry  out  needed  social 
and  economic  development. 

Throughout  the  developing  world 
outsized  armed  forces  whose  mission, 
when  they  have  one.  does  not  justify 
their  bloated  budgets  continue  to  drain 
huge  sums  from  national  treasuries  in 
countries  whose  governments  cannot 
meet  basic  human  needs. 

What's  more,  it  is  often  the  very  ex- 
istence of  these  institutions  that 
present  the  greatest  threat  to  democ- 
racy itself. 

In  a  world  where  capital  for  develop- 
ment is  becoming  increasingly  scarce, 
the  continued  allocation  of  such 
amounts  of  money  and  talent  contrib- 
utes to  disease,  ignorance,  and  misery. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  consider  these  facts: 

The  United  Nations  Development 
Program  [UNDP]  calculates  Third 
World  military  expenditures  for  1987  at 
$173  billion,  with  an  historic  growth 
rate  of  7.5  percent  a  year. 

Studies  by  the  IMF  and  the  World 
Bank  have  found  that  foreign  assist- 
ance to  these  countries  both  enable  aind 
encourage  their  governments  to  spend 
more  on  their  armed  forces. 

According  to  the  World  Bank,  a  glob- 
al decrease  in  military  budgets  to  4.5 
percent  of  a  country's  gross  national 
product— the  world's  average — in  coun- 
tries whose  military  expenditures  cur- 
rently exceed  that  amount  would  mean 
the  freeing  up  of  some  $140  billion  for 
use  for  other  purposes. 

In  the  last  two  decades,  several  Third 
World  countries  have  earmarked  on  an 
annual  basis  as  much  as  50  percent  of 
their  central  government  expenditures 
for  their  militaries. 

One  way  that  the  United  States  can 
help  these  countries  abandon  now-de- 
structive spending  practices  is  to  re- 
evaluate the  criteria  through  which 
U.S.  assistance  is  provided  worldwide. 
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his  reason,  I  rise  today  to  intro- 

Developing  Countries  Demlli- 

Act  of  1992. 

seeks   to   ensure   that   the 

States  assists  only  those   na- 

^hose  military  expenditures  fall 

lielow  3.6  percent  of  annual  gross 

product. 

6-percent  figure  represents  the 
the    administration    says    it 
spend  on  our  military  annu- 
afler  1995. 

United  States,  with  its  global 
Itles,    can    shoulder    those 
In  this  cost-efficient  manner, 
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1  rhose  security  problems  today 
largely  problems  of  development 
han  weaponry  to  do  no  less. 
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given  yesterday's  testimony 
director  Robert  Gates  and  top 
from  the  Pentagon,  this  pro- 
.6  percent  figure  for  U.S.  de- 
s  pending  can  reasonably  be  ex- 
.0  change. 

the  same  figure  in  this  bill- 
as  It  is  to  the  U.S.  example- 
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ect    to    change,    too,    as    clr- 
dictate. 
would  make  it  U.S  policy  to 
wftth  our  allies  and  multilateral 
Institutions  such  as  the  Inter- 
Bank  for  Reconstruction  and 
and    the    International 
•y  Fund  to  help  ensure  the  fu- 
dej^elopment  of  the  Third  World 
In  a  manner  that  will  produce 
economic    growth    and    social 
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that  the  bloated  militaries 
developing  nations  present  one 
few  areas   in  which  extensive 
uts  may  be  made  without  ad- 
affecting  a  nation's  infrastruc- 
natlonal  well-being, 
statements  from  top  officials 
International    Monetary    Fund 
World  Bank  reinforce  my  con- 
that  by  reducing  the  level  of 
expenditures  in  these  coun- 
of  billions  of  dollars  will  be 
a'  ailable  for  use  in  other,  more 
programs. 

the  intense  bipolar  competi- 

gekerated  by  the  cold  war,   the 

became  militarized  to  a  disas- 

Today  we  have  the  oppor- 

ind  the  obligation,  to  reverse 

us  trend,  to  help  nations 

of  economic  stagnation. 

clear  reading  of  the  mood  of 

cou|itry  can  be  made  today  it  is 

American  taxpayer  does  not 

continue  to  shell  out  money 

unless  it  contributes  to  the 

betterment  of  all. 

can  help  the  economies  of 
Thifd  World  grow,  creating  mar- 
American  goods  and  jobs  for 
workers. 

enhancing  the  stability  of  the 

Wbrld  by  helping  those  societies 

demilitarize  and  grow,  we  can  help 
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ensure  that  the  democratization  wave 
now  sweeping  the  globe  leaves  in  its 
wake  a  changed  and  better  world. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  the  bill  be  placed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  2157 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentative of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 
SECTION  1.  SHORT  TTrLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Developing 
Countries  Demilitarization  Act  of  1992". 
SEC.  2  POUCY. 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  United  States  that 
no  developing  country  whose  military  ex- 
penditures exceed  3.6  percent  of  its  gross  na- 
tional product  should  be  eligible  for  United 
States  bilateral  foreign  assistance  and  that 
the  United  States  will  oppose  the  extension 
of  financing  or  assistance  by  any  multilat- 
eral institution  to  such  country. 
SEC.  3.  HNDINGS. 

The  Congress  finds  that^ 

(1)  most  countries  lack  capital  with  which 
to  develop  their  people's  potential  and  their 
countries'  resources  in  a  way  that  contrib- 
utes to  general  well-being  and  security; 

(2)  international  financial  institutions  face 
similar  resource  limitations  at  a  time  when 
needs  of  these  countries,  particularly  those 
which  are  lesser-developed,  are  growing; 

(3)  superpower  competition  and  mistrust  is 
being  replaced  by  cooperation  and  collabora- 
tion on  a  wide  range  of  issues,  thus  rendering 
obsolete  nearly  half  a  century  of  Cold  War; 

(4)  many  of  the  world's  militaries  had  as  a 
primary  mission,  or  ostensible  justification, 
support  for  the  Cold  War.  a  task  that  has 
withered  into  irrelevancy  in  the  1990s; 

(5)  in  many  developing  countries,  mili- 
tarism or  the  military  threat  to  civilian 
rule,  are  significantly  enhanced  by  large 
sunding  armed  forces  that  do  not  face  a 
credible  external  threat  and  that  do  not  pos- 
sess a  meaningful  mission; 

(6)  these  bloated  militaries  represent,  in 
many  countries,  one  of  the  few  institutions 
in  which  budget  cuts  might  be  made  and,  by 
doing  so.  enhance  security  and  well-being; 
and 

(7)  a  decrease  in  mllitery  budgets  to  4.5 
percent  of  a  country's  gross  national  prod- 
uct^the  world's  average— in  countries  whose 
military  expenditures  currently  exceed  that 
amount  would  mean  the  freeing  up  of  some 
$140,000,000,000  for  use  in  other  purposes. 

SEC.  4.  EUGIBIUTY  FOR  UNfTED  STATES  FOR- 
EIGN ASSISTANCE. 

(a)  In  General.— A  developing  country 
shall  be  considered  eligible  for  foreign  assist- 
ance, including  security  assistance,  from  the 
United  States  if  its  total  expenditures  on  the 
military  during  the  preceding  year  do  not  ex- 
ceed 3.6  percent  of  its  gross  national  product 
for  that  year. 

(b)  Rule  for  SECURrrv  Assistance.— for 
purposes  of  malting  he  calculation  under  sub- 
section (a),  a  country's  request  for  United 
States  security  assistance  shall  be  included 
in  its  calculation  of  expenditures  on  the 
military  during  the  preceding  year. 

SEC.  5.  UNTTED  STATES  ASSISTANCE  EFFORTS  TO 
DEVELOPING  COUNTRIES  THROUGH 
MULTILATERAL  ENTITIES. 

The  FYesident  shall— 

(1)  inform  all  United  States  representa- 
tives to  multilateral  lending  and  develop- 
ment assistance  agencies  and  organizations. 
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including  the  International  Bank  for  Recon- 
struction and  Development,  the  Inter- 
national Monetary  Fund,  and  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank,  about  the  pol- 
icy set  forth  in  section  2; 

(2)  assure  that  no  United  States  funds  are 
provided  as  grants,  loans,  or  collateral,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  through  any  multilat- 
eral agency  or  organization,  to  any  develop- 
ing country  that  expends  more  than  3.6  per- 
cent of  its  gross  national  product  on  mili- 
tary expenditures;  and 

(3)  consult  with  United  States  allies  and, 
in  particular,  with  the  leadership  of  other 
Group  of  Seven  (G-7)  major  industrialized 
countries,  about  United  States  policy  set 
forth  in  section  2,  and  shall  urge  them  to 
adopt  similar  policies. 

SEC.  a.  WAIVER. 

The  President  may  waive  the  application 
of  this  Act  if  he  determines  and  certifies  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs of  the  House  of  Representatives  that  to 
invoke  the  provisions  section  4  or  5  would  be 
to  cause  grave  harm  to  a  democratic  country 
facing  armed  aggression  or  the  threat  of 
armed  aggression  from— 

(Da  hostile  neighboring  state  whose  gov- 
ernment is  not  democratically  elected  or 
which  is  guilty  of  a  consistent  pattern  of 
gross  violations  of  human  rights;  and 

(2)  a  local  insurgency  whose  existence  pre- 
sents an  immediate  danger  to  survivability 
of  the  government  and  which  is  guilty  of  a 
consistent  pattern  of  gross  violations  of 
human  rights. 

SEC.  7.  DEFINITIONS. 

For  purposes  of  this  Actr— 

(1)  the  term  "developing  countries"  means 
those  countries  whose  per  capita  income  is 
$4,300  or  less; 

(2)  the  term  "Group  of  Seven  (G-7)  major 
industrialized  countries"  refers  to  Canada, 
France,  Germany,  lUly.  Japan,  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  the  United  States;  and 

(3)  the  term  "military  expenditures" 
means  all  expenditures  on  the  provision  and 
maintenance  of,  and  support  for,  armed 
forces,  but  does  not  include  funds  destined 
for  civilian  law  enforcement  agencies. 

SEC.  B.  DATE  OF  ENACTMENT. 

This  Act  shall  take  effect  90  days  after  its 
date  of  enactment.* 


By  Mr.  BOREN: 
S.  2159.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  stimulate  eco- 
nomic growth  and  long-term  competi- 
tiveness in  the  United  States  by  pro- 
viding middle-income  tax  relief  and  by 
stimulating  capital  investment,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

TAX  FAIRNESS  AND  COMPETITIVENESS  ACT  OF 
1992 

•  Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  I  am  in- 
troducing today  a  wide-ranging  tax  re- 
lief act,  the  Tax  Fairness  and  Competi- 
tiveness Act  of  1992.  that  includes  a 
capital  gains  tax  cut  and  an  education 
aid  plan  to  help  middle-income  Ameri- 
cans pay  the  high  cost  of  college  tui- 
tion. 

Any  tax  plan  that  we  adopt  must 
meet  three  objectives:  long-term  im- 
provement of  America's  competitive 
position,  short-term  stimulus  to  the 
economy,  and  increased  fairness  for 
middle-income  taxpayers.  We  must 
avoid   rushing   into   a  short-term   tax 


package  that  contradicts  sound  long- 
term  strategy.  While  we  work  on  a  tax 
bill,  we  cannot  sacrifice  our  long-term 
goals  for  a  quick  fix.  Our  goals  must  be 
to  make  us  more  competitive  and  to 
create  secure  jobs  for  young  Americans 
in  the  future.  Whatever  we  do  to  stimu- 
late the  economy  in  the  short-run  must 
be  consistent  with  these  objectives. 

In  the  long  term,  we  must  lower  cap- 
ital costs  and  make  the  United  States 
more  competitive.  The  Tax  Code  is  a 
powerful  tool  in  encouraging  busi- 
nesses and  individuals  to  use  their  re- 
sources to  benefit  economic  growth. 
The  cost  of  capital  in  this  country  is 
significantly  higher  than  the  cost  of 
capital  for  our  major  international 
competitors.  The  United  States  cost  of 
capital  is  2Vi  times  higher  than  that  of 
Japan,  and  taxes  are  a  crucial  element 
in  that  cost. 

MIDDLE-INCOME  TAX  REUEF 

PROVISIONS  TO  REDUCE  THE  BURDEN  OF 

FINANCING  HIGHER  EDUCATION 

As  we  work  to  give  middle-income 
families  the  tax  relief  they  deserve,  we 
must  not  forget  that  one  of  the  great- 
est struggles  now  faced  by  these  fami- 
lies is  the  skyrocketing  cost  of  provid- 
ing a  college  education  for  their  chil- 
dren. The  very  wealthy  don't  have  to 
worry  about  educating  their  children; 
the  very  poor  can  qualify  for  generous 
scholarships  and  grants.  Middle-income 
families,  however,  earn  too  much  to 
qualify  for  financial  aid  and  too  little 
to  afford  the  spiraling  costs  of  a  col- 
lege education  without  financial  help. 
As  a  result,  most  of  these  families 
must  either  take  out  burdensome  edu- 
cational loans  or  simply  abondon  the 
hope  of  providing  their  children  with  a 
college  education. 

One  thing  is  certain:  The  long-term 
economic  well-being  of  this  Nation  is 
dependent  on  a  skilled  and  highly  edu- 
cated work  force.  If  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment does  not  provide  the  economic 
stimulus  to  make  higher  education  af- 
fordable by  the  largest  segment  of 
American  society — the  segment  that 
includes  three-fourths  of  the  college- 
age  population — the  future  holds  little 
promise  for  our  youth. 

My  proposal  to  lessen  the  tremen- 
dous weight  of  financing  higher  edu- 
cation for  middle-income  Americans 
has  three  prongs.  First,  we  must  real- 
ize that  the  only  way  most  middle-in- 
come parents  can  meet  the  costs  of  col- 
lege is  to  take  out  substantial  student 
loans.  Debt  for  graduating  students 
and  their  parents  may  range  from 
$10,000  to  $120,000,  depending  on  the 
type  of  education  the  student  received. 
Such  a  huge  debt  burden  discourages 
students  from  seeking  higher  edu- 
cation, as  well  as  discouraging  them 
from  taking  lower  paying  public  serv- 
ice and  teaching  jobs  after  they  grad- 
uate. 

As  you  know,  the  so-called  Tax  Re- 
form Act  of  1986  phased  out  the  inter- 
est deduction  for  interest  on  loans  used 


to  finance  the  costs  of  higher  edu- 
cation. My  proposal,  also  introduced 
today  as  separate  legislation  cospon- 
sored  by  my  colleague  from  Iowa  Sen- 
ator Grassley,  would  allow  a  taxpayer 
the  option  of  taking  a  deduction  or  a 
tax  credit  for  interest  paid  on  loans  for 
higher  education.  Most  taxpayers 
would  chose  the  option  of  the  itemized 
deduction,  which  would  be  equal  to  the 
full  amount  of  qualified  higher  edu- 
cation loan  interest.  The  option  of  a 
tax  credit  is  provided  for  those  tax- 
payers who  do  not  have  enough  deduc- 
tions to  justify  itemizing.  The  credit 
would  be  equal  to  15  percent  of  inter- 
est, with  a  cap  of  $300  per  year.  Because 
interest  payments  tend  to  be  higher  in 
the  initial  years  of  repayment,  the  tax 
benefit  is  limited  to  interest  paid  or  in- 
curred during  the  first  48  months, 
whether  or  not  consecutive,  for  which  a 
payment  is  required  to  be  made  on 
such  loans. 

The  second  prong  aimed  at  the  costs 
of  higher  education  is  the  provision  es- 
tablishing a  family  college  savings  ac- 
count [CSA].  Even  though  the  polls  re- 
veal that  most  parents  feel  obligated  to 
contribute  to  the  cost  of  their  chil- 
dren's college  education,  only  half  of 
the  families  that  plan  to  send  a  child 
to  college  are  actually  saving  for  that 
eventuality.  Even  among  savers,  the 
median  savings  level  is  under  $600  per 
year.  Without  some  incentives,  fami- 
lies will  be  financially  unprepared  to 
pay  for  their  children's  college  edu- 
cations. 

At  the  close  of  the  100th  Congress,  we 
took  an  important  first  step  toward  as- 
sisting families  to  save  for  college  edu- 
cation by  providing  that  Federal  EE 
savings  bonds,  when  transferred  to  a 
qualified  educational  institution  for 
purposes  of  paying  tuition,  would  be 
tax  exempt.  The  only  problem  with 
current  law  is  that  it  fails  to  exploit 
the  abundant  resources  of  the  private 
sector  and  of  the  States  in  encouraging 
savings  for  college.  Private  sector 
innovators  who  conceive  and  market  fi- 
nancial instruments  designed  to  stimu- 
late college  savings  and  States,  such  as 
Oklahoma,  that  have  implemented  tui- 
tion prepayment  plans  are  competi- 
tively disadvantaged  by  a  tax-advan- 
taged Federal  product.  To  maximize 
savings  for  college,  we  must  level  the 
playing  field  for  all  financial  instru- 
ments by  providing  tax  incentives 
across  the  board. 

Under  the  proposal  that  I  am  intro- 
ducing today,  eligible  investments  for 
a  CSA  include  the  series  EE  savings 
bond;  deposits  made  in  a  college  sav- 
ings program  sponsored  by  a  State;  and 
bank  accounts,  investment  accounts, 
and  other  accounts  that  satisfy  re- 
quirements similar  to  those  for  an  IRA. 
As  in  the  current  EE  savings  program, 
there  will  be  no  deduction  for  contribu- 
tions to  the  college  savings  account. 
Earnings  on  amounts  deposited  in  a 
college  savings  account  would  not  be 


taxed  when  earned  and  would  be  ex- 
empt from  taxation  when  withdrawn  to 
pay  for  college  educational  expenses. 
With  the  exception  of  the  series  EE 
savings  bonds,  contributions  to  CSA's 
must  be  held  for  5  years  to  be  eligible 
for  the  exclusion. 

Mr.  President,  the  final  component  of 
my  education  package  is  a  change  in 
section  117  of  the  Tax  Code  to  ensure 
that  most  of  the  funds  received  by  stu- 
dents in  the  form  of  scholarships, 
grants,  and  fellowships  are  tax  exempt. 
After  the  1986  Act,  qualified  scholar- 
ships are  excluded  from  grross  income 
only  to  the  extent  that  a  full-time  stu- 
dent uses  them  for  tuition,  fees,  and  re- 
quired books,  supplies,  and  equipment. 
The  effect  of  this  change  was  to  treat 
as  taxable  income  any  amount  of  schol- 
arship used  by  the  student  for  reason- 
able living  expenses,  such  as  room  and 
board. 

I  can  see  no  justification  for  such  a 
tax  policy.  A  student's  living  expenses 
while  he  or  she  studies  at  a  university 
are  real  educational  expenses,  as  nec- 
essary as  the  costs  of  tuition  and  fees. 
By  inappropriately  treating  scholar- 
ship money  used  for  these  purposes  as 
income  to  the  student,  and  thereby 
taxing  it  if  the  student  has  income 
more  than  that  protected  by  the  per- 
sonal exemption  and  standard  deduc- 
tion, we  increase  the  costs  of  higher 
education  and  discourage  students 
from  attending  college. 

TAX  INCENTIVE  TO  ENCOURAGE  HOME 
PURCHASES 

The  recession  has  hit  the  housing  in- 
dustry particularly  hard.  Housing 
starts  in  1991  were  at  the  lowest  level 
since  World  War  n.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  downturn  in  this  industry  has  re- 
sulted in  the  loss  of  over  682,000  jobs  in 
the  construction  industry  in  the  past  2 
years. 

A  consensus  is  building  that  one  of 
the  best  solutions  to  this  problem  is  a 
temporary,  refundable  tax  credit  for 
first-time  home  purchasers.  Accord- 
ingly, I  propose  as  part  of  the  middle- 
income  relief  portion  of  my  package  a 
$2,000  t£ix  credit  for  families  with  in- 
comes less  than  $75,000.  This  tax  credit 
would  be  effective  as  of  today  so  that 
people  will  not  postpone  buying  homes, 
thereby  postponing  economic  recovery, 
until  the  Congrress  passes  legislation  to 
provide  relief. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  such  a  tax 
credit  could  result  in  260,000  housing 
starts  and  500,000  jobs.  In  addition,  this 
tax  provision  could  transform  the 
dream  of  home  ownership  into  a  reality 
for  many  young  Americans  who  would 
not  otherwise  be  able  to  save  enough 
money  for  a  downpayment. 

LONG-TERM  COMPETnTVENESS  PROVISIONS 

Although  our  attention  is  fixed  on 
the  immediate  effect  of  the  recession 
on  middle-income  Americans,  we  can- 
not let  our  current  troubles  blind  us  to 
the  need  for  comprehensive,  long-term 
tax  reform.  We  must  restructure  the 
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CAPITAL  GAINS  TAX  REDUCTION 

long  been  a  proponent  of  the 
a  reduction  in  the  tax  on  cap- 
is  a  vital  component  to  any 
to  increase  investment  and 
competitiveness.  I  am  heartened  by  the 
Increa  sing  number  of  my  colleagues  on 
s  ides  of  the  aisle  who  agree  with 
p  irspective.  I  offer  today  my  own 
appro4ch  to  reducing  the  tax  on  capital 
an  approach  that  owes  much  to 
lekislation  recently  introduced  by 
c  jlleague    from    Louisiana,    Mr. 
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so  that  it  exerts  a  positive  in- 

on    investment,    employment, 

international      competitiveness. 

those    overriding    concerns    in 

I  offer  the  following  provisions 

the  cost  of  capital  and  to 

our  ability  to  compete  effec- 

in    the    international    market- 


particularly  the  taxes  on  cap- 
directly  influence  the  cost 
By  eliminating  the  capital 
Ifferential,  the  1986  Act  substan- 
increased  the  cost  of  capital  for 
b  isinesses.  It  has  been  estimated 
economist  from  the  Boston  Fed- 
Bank  that  if  Congress  had 
sed  the  capital  gains  tax  in  1986, 
coft  of  capital  would  have  risen  by 
■  as  much  as  it  did.  This  effect 
particularly  pronounced  on  new  busi- 
qndeavors,    particularly    venture 

projects. 
1  roposal  would  decrease  the  cap- 
ga  ns  tax  so  as  to  lower  the  cost  of 
t<  rm  investment  and  to  stimulate 
econoiTilc  growth.  It  is  structured  so 
does  not  reward  short-term, 
ive  investment  that  does  not 
stimulite  real  economic  growth.  The 
legislafion  provides  for  a  5-percent  ex- 
on  the  capital  gain  from  assets 
at  least  2  years.  This  exclusion 
increase  each  year  to  an  exclu- 
25  percent  for  assets  held  over 
The  bill  would  be  effective  as 
thus,  it  should  not  skew  in- 
vestment decisions  or  postpone  invest- 
ment I  ecessary  to  bring  us  out  of  the 
recessi )n. 


the  proposal  introduced  in  Octo- 
Senator  Breaux.  this  legislation 
to  address  the  argument 
capital  gains  tax  reduction  will 
revenues.  I  remain  convinced 
capital  gains  cut  will  stimulate 
ecqnomy  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
will    actually    result    in    in- 
revenue  for  the  Treasury.  We 
familiar  with  the  administra- 
stimates  of  a  $16  billion  gain 
-year  period.  We  are  equally  fa- 
with    the    contrary    estimates 
predict  a  net  loss  in  revenue  from 
gains  tax  cut. 
vay  to  move  forward  with  cap- 
tax  reform  in  the  face  of  this 
is  to  establish  a  fallback 
If  this  proposal  results  in  a 
■noney  to  the  Treasury— a  result 
anticipate— a  fourth  tax  rate 


of  36  percent  will  be  triggered  that  will 
raise  sufficient  revenue  to  offset  any 
loss.  Hopefully,  this  innovation  will 
allow  us  to  overcome  the  stalemate  of 
the  opposing  revenue  estimates  and 
proceed  with  important  legislation. 

ALTERNATIVE  MINIMUM  TAX  RELIEF 

In  1986,  Congress  enacted  a  corporate 
alternative  minimum  tax  [AMT]  to  end 
a  situation  of  abuse:  some  corporations 
were  reporting  substantial  earnings  to 
shareholders  but  were  not  paying  any 
Federal  income  tax  through  the  legal 
use  of  tax  deductions  and  credits.  Typi- 
cally, these  tax  benefits  related  to  cap- 
ital expenditures  and  the  development 
of  natural  resources — they  could  be  so 
large  in  comparison  to  a  company's  in- 
come that  essentially  no  tax  liability 
would  remain  after  those  deductions 
were  taken. 

Regardless  of  Congress'  good  inten- 
tions when  it  enacted  the  corporate 
AMT,  the  operation  of  the  law  has  had 
a  pronounced  and  unexpected  negative 
effect  on  corjxjrate  investment  and 
economic  growth.  Recent  research  by 
Arthur  Anderson  and  Co.  shows  that 
U.S.  firms  paying  the  AMT  recover 
their  investment  costs  for  new  equip- 
ment much  more  slowly  than  do  com- 
panies located  in  countries  that  are  our 
major  competitors.  For  example,  a 
United  States  firm  manufacturing  en- 
gine blocks  recovers  only  34  percent  of 
its  capital  expenditures  after  5  years  if 
it  is  an  AMT  payer,  compared  to  94  per- 
cent in  Korea,  87  percent  in  Germany, 
72  percent  in  Canada,  and  64  percent  in 
Japan. 

Of  course,  the  AMT  increases  the 
cost  of  capital  for  all  firms  paying  the 
alternative  minimum  tax  whether  they 
invest  in  robots,  pollution-control 
equipment,  or  other  capital  equipment. 
The  significance  of  this  decrease  in  our 
competitiveness  is  alarming.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  between  40  and  60 
percent  of  all  U.S.  businesses  will  pay 
the  alternative  minimum  tax  in  1991.  It 
is  particularly  ironic  that  the  effect  of 
the  AMT  is  more  pronounced  during  a 
recession  because  corporate  income  is 
low  relative  to  the  amount  of  tax  pref- 
erences. It  is  not  good  economic  policy 
to  increase  taxes  on  businesses  seeking 
to  invest  when  the  economy  is  stag- 
nant and  unemployment  is  staggering. 
I  am  offering  today  a  proposal  de- 
signed to  provide  relief  for  corporate 
AMT  payers  who  have  accumulated 
substantial  AMT  credits  during  the  re- 
cession. The  proposal  would  allow  AMT 
payers  who  generate  AMT  credits  in 
the  prior  yeare  to  use  accumulated 
AMT  credits  against  current  year  AMT 
liability.  This  proposal  is  consistent 
with  the  original  intent  of  Congress 
when  it  passed  the  corporate  AMT.  We 
did  not  intend  to  deny  AMT  payers  the 
effect  of  regular  tax  benefits,  but  only 
to  limit  the  amount  they  could  receive 
in  any  1  year.  In  reality,  however,  long- 
term  minimim  taxpayers  are  being  per- 
manently denied  these  benefits;  they 


cannot  use  all  their  credits  in  a  mean- 
ingful time  frame  either  because  they 
have  so  many  accumulated  credits  or 
because  they  have  been  AMT  payers  for 
such  a  long  time. 

The  bill  contains  a  90-percent  limita- 
tion so  that  a  corporate  taxpayer  will 
always  pay  some  tax  when  it  generates 
income.  To  that  extent,  my  proposal 
remains  true  to  the  objective  of  the 
AMT.  Moreover,  the  legislation  does 
not  change  the  underlying  structure  of 
the  AMT  base;  rather,  it  provides  tar- 
geted relief  to  companies  that  need  it 
most. 

In  addition  to  this  general  AMT  re- 
lief for  all  corporations  paying  the  al- 
ternative minimum  tax,  the  legislation 
also  has  targeted  relief  to  help  revital- 
ize the  independent  oil  and  natural  gas 
industry.  We  are  all  aware  that  inde- 
pendent producers  drill  85  percent  of 
the  wells  in  this  country,  and  that  they 
are  responsible  for  60  percent  of  the 
natural  gas  and  40  percent  of  the  crude 
oil  produced  in  the  United  States. 

Since  1986,  however,  domestic  oil  pro- 
duction has  decreased  by  more  than  1.7 
million  barrels  per  day,  and  the  num- 
ber of  domestic  independent  producers 
has  dropped  by  more  than  one-third. 
Many  experts  point  to  the  AMT  as  a 
primary  cause  of  this  decline  because 
it  treats  unfavorably  two  ordinary  and 
necessary  business  expenses  for  inde- 
pendent oil  and  gas  producers:  intangi- 
ble drilling  costs  [IDCs]  and  the  deduc- 
tion for  percentage  depletion. 

Because  these  are  terms  of  art,  we 
can  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  these  ex- 
penses are  necessary  business  expenses 
that  are  instrumental  to  the  develop- 
ment of  oil  and  gas  resources.  In  gen- 
eral, IDC's  are  the  expenditures  inci- 
dent to  and  necessary  for  the  drilling 
and  preparation  of  wells  for  production 
that  are  neither  for  the  purchase  of 
tangible  property  nor  part  of  the  acqui- 
sition price  of  the  leasehold  itself. 
These  costs  can  amount  to  as  much  as 
80  percent  of  the  total  costs  incurred  in 
developing  a  well;  they  include  survey 
costs,  amounts  paid  to  drilling  con- 
tracts, costs  to  prepare  the  drill  site, 
costs  of  transporting  and  setting  up 
the  rigs,  and  costs  of  cementing  casing 
in  place.  The  deduction  for  percentage 
depletion  is  based  on  economic  prin- 
ciples that  recognize  that  oil  and  natu- 
ral gas  operators  must  discover  their 
capital  and  that  oil  and  natural  gas 
properties  are  wasting  assets  with  no 
residual  value.  In  addition,  the  deduc- 
tion acknowledges  that  economic  prof- 
its from  successful  wells  must  com- 
pensate for  the  economic  losses  from 
dry  holes  and  marginal  wells  that  do 
not  recover  their  original  investment. 

Thus,  both  types  of  expenditures  are 
legitimate  and  necessary  given  the 
unique  nature  of  the  oil  and  gas  indus- 
try. Moreover,  they  both  correspond  to 
ordinary  business  expenses  that  aj-e  de- 
ductible for  every  other  business, 
whether  it  pays  regular  corporate  tax 
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or  the  AMT.  My  proposal  would  com- 
pletely eliminate  IDC's  and  percentage 
depletion  as  tax  preference  items  for 
independent  producers  paying  the 
AMT. 

PASSIVE  LOSS  FOR  REAL  ESTATE  ACTIVITIES 

Another  long-term  problem  for  our 
economy  has  been  caused  by  the 
changes  in  1986  to  the  passive-loss  rules 
relating  to  real  estate  activities.  As  a 
provision  of  this  comprehensive  act,  I 
have  included  legislation  that  I  intro- 
duced previously  as  S.  1257.  This  provi- 
sion would  modify  the  passive-loss 
rules  to  allow  qualifying  real  estate 
professionals  to  offset  their  real  estate 
losses  against  their  income  on  the 
same  basis  as  taxpayers  in  all 
nonrental  business.  Such  a  modifica- 
tion has  widespread  and  bipartisan  sup- 
port in  Congress. 

As  with  many  of  the  longer  term  pro- 
posals in  the  Act,  this  provision  has 
positive  short-term  benefits.  Real  es- 
tate is  a  principal  asset  of  banks,  in- 
surance companies,  and  pension  funds. 
When  the  asset  base  is  in  trouble,  so 
are  these  financial  institutions.  With- 
out changes  in  the  passive-loss  rules, 
building  owners  have  little  incentive  to 
hold  on  to  troubled  properties,  rather 
than  deeding  them  back  to  the  lender. 
Moreover,  stabilizing  the  real  estate 
market  would  stabilize  property  val- 
ues, thereby  shoring  up  many  financial 
institutions  whose  asset  portfolios  con- 
tain numerous  real  estate  properties. 

Under  the  current  passive-loss  rules, 
taxpayers  generally  may  offset  losses 
incurred  in  activities  in  which  they 
materially  participate  against  any  in- 
come. An  exception  to  this  rule  is  made 
for  taxpayers  engaged  in  rental  activi- 
ties, including  rental  real  estate.  Such 
taxpayers  are  treated  as  passive  inves- 
tors regardless  of  the  extent  of  their 
involvement  in  rental  real  estate  activ- 
ity. 

This  bill  provides  that  the  rental  real 
property  activities  of  an  individual  en- 
gaged in  the  real  property  business  will 
be  treated  in  the  same  manner  as 
nonrental  activities  under  the  passive- 
loss  rules.  To  qualify  under  the  bill,  an 
individual  must  spend  at  least  50  per- 
cent of  his  or  her  working  time  and 
more  than  500  hours  in  rental  property 
operations  during  a  taxable  year.  This 
test  ensures  that  the  provision  will  al- 
leviate the  problems  caused  by  the  1986 
changes  without  allowing  a  return  to 
tax  sheltering  through  real  estate  in- 
vestments. 

RATIONALIZATION  OF  THE  DEPRECIATION 
SYSTEM  FOR  AUTOMOBILES 

Mr.  President,  during  the  last  few 
months  there  has  been  a  lot  of  talk 
about  the  need  to  encourage  growth  in 
the  domestic  automobile  industry.  The 
difficulty,  of  course,  is  to  construct  a 
viable  solution  that  does  not  also  con- 
struct unacceptable  barriers  to  trade. 
An  analysis  of  the  market  for  domestic 
automobiles  suggested  an  approach 
that  I  have  adopted  in  this  legislation. 


By  encouraging  businesses  to  purchase 
passenger  cars,  light  trucks,  and  vans, 
we  stimulate  the  domestic  automobile 
industry  that  represents  over  95  per- 
cent of  business  automobile  purchases. 
In  fact,  one-third  of  new  passenger  cars 
are  purchased  by  U.S.  businesses  at  a 
cost  of  over  $50  billion  annually. 

Surprisingly,  however,  our  deprecia- 
tion system  for  business  autos  is  unfa- 
vorable in  comparison  with  the  accel- 
erated depreciation  allowed  to  other 
business  equipment.  The  recovery  life 
of  an  automobile  for  depreciation  pur- 
poses is  5  years;  yet  the  economic  life 
of  a  business-use  passenger  car  has 
been  estimated  by  the  Department  of 
Treasury  to  be  approximately  3.5  years. 
Moreover,  the  current  law  provides  for 
an  indexed  luxury  cap,  which  limits  the 
maximum  depreciation  allowances  that 
can  be  taken  over  the  first  5  years  of 
use  to  $12,660. 

My  proposal  would  seek  to  stimulate 
business  investment  in  automobiles, 
light  trucks,  and  vans  by  reducing 
their  recovery  life  to  3  years,  and  by 
increasing  the  cap  to  $18,000,  approxi- 
mately the  average  price  of  a  new  car. 
This  change  in  the  tax  law  will  result 
in  the  creation  of  at  least  13,320  to 
18,600  jobs  among  automobile  manufac- 
turers and  their  suppliers.  Given  U.S. 
businesses'  preference  for  purchasing 
domestic  automobiles,  this  proposal 
should  substantially  improve  the  finan- 
cial health  of  the  domestic  auto  indus- 
try. 

TARGETED  JOBS  TAX  CREDIT 

The  final  provision  of  this  legislation 
would  make  permanent  a  tax  credit 
that  has  resulted  in  the  employment  of 
over  4Vi  million  Americans  since  it  was 
enacted  into  law  as  a  temporary  credit: 
the  Targeted  Jobs  Tax  Credit.  This  pro- 
gram has  been  an  extraordinarily  effec- 
tive tool  in  encouraging  the  employ- 
ment of  members  of  target  groups  with 
severe  barriers  to  employment,  includ- 
ing economically  disadvantaged  youth, 
disabled  person,  Vietnam  and  Persian 
Gulf  veterans,  ex-offenders,  and  AFDC, 
SSI,  and  general  assistance  recipients. 

Yet  again,  this  program's  importance 
is  underscored  by  the  difficult  eco- 
nomic times  that  this  country  now 
faces.  In  a  time  of  recession,  the  Tar- 
geted Jobs  Tax  Credit  program  be- 
comes even  more  critical  because  the 
individuals  for  whom  the  tax  credit  is 
designed  to  help  often  suffer  the  most 
and  the  longest. 

I  include  this  provision  in  the  portion 
of  the  act  that  deals  with  long-term  ob- 
jectives, however,  because  it  makes  the 
tax  credit  a  permanent  part  of  the  tax 
system.  As  we  consider  any  changes  in 
tax  policy,  we  must  be  aware  of  tax- 
payers' need  for  certainty.  Temporary 
programs,  such  as  this  one,  force  Con- 
gress to  reconsider  them  frequently 
and  force  taxpayers  to  make  invest- 
ment and  employment  decisions  in  an 
unsettled  tax  environment.  Businesses 
and    individuals    simply    cannot    plan 


when  we  have  a  stop-and-start  tax  pol- 
icy. 

I  urge  support  of  this  provision, 
which  I  have  introduced  previously  as  a 
separate  bill,  S.  581,  because  it  is  the 
kind  of  proven,  cost-effective  vehicle  to 
combat  structural  unemployment  that 
is  so  necessary  in  an  era  of  persistent 
social  and  economic  problems. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  the  Tax 
Fairness  and  Competitiveness  Act  of 
1992  is  designed  to  increase  the  fairness 
of  the  tax  system  which  has  lately 
weighed  so  heavily  on  the  middle  class 
and  to  stimulate  an  economy  that  has 
been  in  a  recession  for  IVi  years.  I  ap- 
proach both  of  these  short-term  goals 
with  the  realization  that  any  changes 
in  tax  policy  must  be  consistent  with 
long-term  objectives  of  decreasing  the 
cost  of  capital  and  enhancing  the  abil- 
ity of  U.S.  businesses  to  compete 
abroad. 

In  the  next  few  months,  as  the  var- 
ious growth  packages  are  debated  and 
analyzed,  we  are  likely  to  hear  a  great 
deal  of  rhetoric  about  the  recession  and 
a  great  deal  less  commonsense  discus- 
sion of  ways  to  end  it.  This  issue,  with 
both  its  short-term  and  long-term 
ramifications,  is  far  too  important  to 
become  a  political  football.  Congress 
and  the  administration  must  work  to- 
gether to  rebuild  the  economy  and  to 
restore  our  faith  in  the  American  sys- 
tem— our  faith  that  this  Nation  pro- 
vides everyone  with  the  opportunity 
not  only  to  make  a  living  but  also  to 
provide  a  better  life  for  their  children.* 


By   Mr.    SPECTER   (for  himself, 
Mr.  Lautenberg,  Mr.  D'Amato, 
and  Mr.  Simon): 
S.J.   Res.  240.   Joint  resolution  des- 
ignating March  25,  1992  as  "Greek  Inde- 
pendence Day:  A  National  Day  of  Cele- 
bration of  Greek  and  American  Democ- 
racy"; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

GREEK  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

•  Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  introduce  a  joint  resolution  to  des- 
ignate March  25,  1992,  as  "Greek  Inde- 
pendence Day:  A  Celebration  of  Greek 
and  American  Democracy." 

One  hundred  and  seventy-one  years 
ago  the  Greeks  began  the  revolution 
that  would  free  them  from  the  Otto- 
man Empire  and  return  Greece  to  its 
democratic  heritage.  It  was,  of  course, 
the  ancient  Greeks  who  developed  the 
concept  of  democracy  in  which  the  su- 
preme power  to  govern  was  vested  in 
the  people.  Our  Founding  Fathers  drew 
heavily  upon  the  political  and  philo- 
sophical experience  of  ancient  Greece 
in  forming  our  representative  democ- 
racy. How  fitting,  then,  that  we  should 
recognize  the  anniversary  of  the  begin- 
ning of  their  effort  to  return  to  that 
democratic  tradition. 

This  democratic  form  of  government 
is  only  one  of  the  most  obvious  of  the 
many  benefits  we  gained  from  the 
Greek  people.  The  ancient  Greeks  con- 
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tributld  a  grreat  deal  to  the  modern 
and  particularly  to  the  United 
of  America,  including  art,  phi- 
science,     and    law.     Today, 
Americans  continue   to   enrich 
Cloture  and  to  make  valuable  con- 
tributions to  American  society,  busi- 
Government. 
isjmy  hope  that  strong  support  for 
resolution  in  Congress  will 
a  clear  goodwill  gesture  to  the 
of  Greece  with  whom  we  have 
such  a  close  bond  throughout 
Accordingly,  I  urge  my  col- 
to  join  us  in  supporting  this 
important  resolution.* 
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S.  2 


request  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  the 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 

and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 

were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 

I  to  promote  the  achievement  of 
education  goals,  to  establish  a 
Council  on  Educational  Goals 

Academic  Report  Card  to  meas- 
on  the  goals,  and  to  pro- 

teracy  in  the  United  States,  and 
purposes. 

S.  798 

request  of  Mr.  Cranston,  the 
of  the   Senator  from   Colorado 
^RTH]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
,  a  bill  to  amend  title  18,  Unit- 
Code,  to  provide  a  criminal 
for  interfering  with  access  to 
from  a  medical  facility. 

S.  1381 

request  of  Mr.  Graham,  the 

of  the   Senator   from   Alabama 

SpELBY]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 

a  bill  to  amend  chapter  71  of 

United  States  Code,  to  permit 

members  of  the  Armed  Forces 

h^ve  a  service-connected  disabil- 

eceive  military  retired  pay  con- 

ly    with    disability    compensa- 


t  le 


i;81, 

II 


S.  1423 

I  he    request    of   Mr.    Dodd,    the 

of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 

the   Senator   from   Vermont 

JtFFORDS],  the  Senator  from  Ohio 

4lenn],    and    the    Senator    from 

[Mr.  Stevens]  were  added  as  co- 

of  S.  1423,  a  bill  to  amend  the 

ies  Exchange  Act  of  1934  with 

to  limited  partnership  rollups. 

S.  1424 

request  of  Mr.  Conrad,   the 
Df  the   Senator  from   Arkansas 
PfiYOR]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
a  bill  to  amend  chapter  17  of 
,  United  States  Code,  to  require 
of  Veterans  Affairs   to 
a  mobile   health   care   clinic 
prograln  for  furnishing  health  care  to 
Vetera  is  located  in  rural  areas  of  the 
United  States. 

S.  1817 

At  t  le  request  of  Mr.  Lautenberg, 
the  naine  of  the  Senator  from  Califor- 
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nia  [Mr.  Cranston]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  1817,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974  to  require  the  Na- 
tional Trade  Estimate  include  informa- 
tion regarding  the  impact  of  Arab  boy- 
cotts on  certain  United  States  busi- 
nesses. 

S.  1845 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Simon,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
Akaka]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
1845,  a  bill  to  ensure  that  all  Americans 
have  the  opportunity  for  a  higher  edu- 
cation. 

S.  1902 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Adams,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  WiRTH]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  1902,  a  bill  to  amend  title  IV  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to  re- 
quire certain  review  and  recommenda- 
tions concerning  applications  for  as- 
sistance to  perform  research  and  to 
permit  certain  research  concerning  the 
transplantation  of  human  fetal  tissue 
for  therapeutic  purposes,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.  1934 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Stevens,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
MURKOWSKI]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  1934,  a  bill  to  exclude  deposits 
into  a  capital  construction  fund  ac- 
count under  section  607(d)  of  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act  from  net  earnings 
from  self-employment. 

S.  2036 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bingaman,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  Lieberman]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  2056,  a  bill  to  assist  States 
in  developing  export  programs,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.  2094 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Simon,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  North  Da- 
kota [Mr.  BURDICK]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  2094,  a  bill  to  repeal  sec- 
tions 601  and  604  of  the  Emergency  Un- 
employment Compensation  Act  of  1991, 
relating  to  certain  student  loan  provi- 
sions. 

S.  2106 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranston,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
MURKOWSKI]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  2106,  a  bill  to  grant  a  Federal 
charter  to  the  Fleet  Reserve  Associa- 
tion. 

S.  2113 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Smith,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Burns],  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  RUDMAN],  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  [Mr.  Stevens],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  [Mr.  Hatch],  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Gramm]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  2113,  a  bill  to 
restore  the  Second  Amendment  rights 
of  all  Americans. 

S.  2117 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Sasser,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr. 


MrrcHELL]  and  the  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana [Mr.  Johnston]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  2117,  a  bill  to  ensure 
proper  service  to  the  public  by  the  So- 
cial Security  Administration  by  pro- 
viding for  proper  budgetary  treatment 
of  Social  Security  administrative  ex- 
penses. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  166 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the  name 
of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
DODD]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  166,  a  joint  resolu- 
tion designating  the  week  of  October  6 
through  12,  1992,  as  "National  Cus- 
tomer Service  Week." 

SENATE  joint  RESOLUTION  214 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chafee,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Warner]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  214,  a  joint 
resolution  to  designate  May  16,  1992,  as 
"National  Awareness  Week  for  Life- 
Saving  Techniques." 

senate  joint  resolution  233 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Biden,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  Sarbanes]  and  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Lautenberg]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  233,  a  joint  resolution  to 
designate  the  week  beginning  April  12, 
1992,  as  "National  Public  Safety 
Telecommunicators  Week." 

senate  joint  resolution  239 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Packwood,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Bradley],  the  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas [Mrs.  Kassebaum],  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy],  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Stevens], 
the  Senator  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Adams],  the  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Baucus],  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware [Mr.  BiDEN],  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Bond],  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  [Mr.  Burdick],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  [Mr.  Burns],  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
Chafee],  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Cochran],  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
[Mr.  Craig],  the  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  Cranston],  the  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  D'Amato],  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  DeConcini].  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dixon],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd],  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Dole],  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  DUREN- 
berger],  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Glenn],  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Hatch],  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Hollings],  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Kasten],  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Levin],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
Lieberman],  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  MURKOWSKI],  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas [Mr.  Pryor],  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Robb],  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Sasser],  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Thurmond], 
and  the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Warner]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 


Senate  Joint  Resolution  239,  a  joint 
resolution  designating  February  6,  1992, 
as  "National  Women  and  Girls  in 
Sports  Day." 

senate  concurrent  resolution  74 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DeConcini,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Hatch]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  74,  a 
concurrent  resolution  calling  for  ac- 
ceptance and  implementation  by  cer- 
tain republics  of  the  commitments  on 
human  rights,  fundamental  freedoms, 
and  humanitarian  cooperation  con- 
tained in  the  Helsinki  Final  Act  and 
other  documents  of  the  Conference  on 
Security  and  Cooperation  in  Europe. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  246— REL- 
ATIVE TO  RECOGNITION  OF  CRO- 
ATIA AND  SLOVENIA 

Mr.  DOLE  (for  himself,  Mr.  Pres- 
sleb,  Mr.  Helms,  Mr.  Pell,  Mr. 
McCain,  Mr.  Brown,  Mr.  Gorton,  Mr. 
D'Amato.  Mr.  Seymour.  Mr.  Dixon,  Mr. 
Johnston,  Mr.  Riegle,  Mr.  Hatch,  Mr. 
Wallop.  Mr.  Glenn.  Mr.  Breaux,  Mr. 
CiORE,  Mr.  Garn,  Mr.  Lieberman,  Mr. 
Specter,  Mr.  Mack,  Mr.  Wofford,  Mr. 
NiCKLES,  Mr.  Thurmond,  Mr.  Roth,  Mr. 
Kasten,  Mr.  Harkin,  Mr.  Symms,  Mr. 
Warner,  and  Mr.  Kohl)  submitted  the 
following  resolution;  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations: 

S.  Res.  246 

Whereas,  on  December  23.  1990.  the  people 
of  Slovenia  voted  overwhelmingly  for  free- 
dom and  independence; 

Whereas,  on  May  19.  1991,  the  people  of  Cro- 
atia voted  overwhelmingly  for  freedom  and 
Independence; 

Whereas,  on  June  25,  1991.  the  governments 
of  the  Republics  of  Croatia  and  Slovenia  de- 
clared their  independence; 

Whereas,  the  attack  by  the  Yugoslav  Army 
on  the  Republic  of  Slovenia  resulted  in  over 
one  hundred  casualties  before  the  agreement 
on  the  Yugoslav  Army's  withdrawal  from 
Slovenia  was  reached  on  July  10.  1991; 

Whereas,  following  the  Croatian  declara- 
tion of  independence,  the  Yugoslav  Army,  in 
conjunction  with  the  communist  leadership 
of  the  Republic  of  Serbia,  began  waging  a 
brutal  war  against  the  Republic  of  Croatia,  a 
war  which  has  resulted  in  the  deaths  of  over 
10.000  people,  primarily  innocent  civilians, 
and  the  large  scale  destruction  of  hospitals, 
schools,  churches  and  industry; 

Whereas,  since  September  7.  1991.  the  gov- 
ernments of  Croatia  and  Slovenia  have  been 
negotiating  in  good  faith  at  the  European 
Community  sponsored  peace  conference  and 
have  met  the  criteria  established  by  the  EC 
regarding  commitment  to  democracy  and 
the  protection  of  human  rights; 

Whereas,  on  January  15.  1992.  the  twelve 
nations  of  the  European  Community,  in  ac- 
cordance with  EC  criteria  and  procedures, 
extended  diplomatic  recognition  to  Croatia 
and  Slovenia; 

Whereas,  as  of  January  23.  1992.  the  follow- 
ing countries  have  extended  diplomatic  rec- 
ognition to  Croatia  and  Slovenia:  Albania. 
Argentina.  Australia.  Austria.  Belgium.  Bul- 
garia. Canada,  Chile,  Czech  and  Slovak  Fed- 
eration, Denmark,  Estonia,  Finland,  France. 
Germany.  Greece.  Hungary.  Iceland.  Ireland. 


Italy.  Latvia,  Lichtenstein,  Lithuania,  Lux- 
embourg, Malta,  Netherlands,  New  Zealand, 
Norway,  Poland,  Portugal,  Romania.  San 
Marino.  Spain.  Sweden.  Switzerland. 
Ukraine.  Uruguay,  United  Kingdom,  The 
Vatican; 

Whereas,  it  is  in  the  national  interest  of 
the  United  States  to  establish  friendly  diplo- 
matic relations  with  new  and  democratic 
countries  which  have  emerged  from  former 
communist  multinational  states;  Now.  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved.  That: 

(1)  The  U.S.  Senate  congratulates  the  gov- 
ernments and  people  of  Croatia  and  Slovenia 
on  the  occasion  of  the  recognition  of  their 
independence  by  thirty  eight  countries. 

(2)  The  U.S.  Senate  believes  it  to  be  con- 
sistent with  the  traditional  American  com- 
mitment to  freedom  and  self-determination, 
and  in  the  interest  of  stability  in  Europe,  to 
support  new  democratic  countries  which 
have  emerged  from  communist  multi- 
national states  such  as  the  former  Yugo- 
slavia and  the  former  Soviet  Union. 

(3)  The  U.S.  Senate  urges  the  President  to 
immediately  extend  diplomatic  recognition 
to  Croatia  and  Slovenia  and  establish  mutu- 
ally beneficial  relations  with  these  new 
countries. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  today  I  am 
introducing  a  resolution  urging  United 
States  recognition  of  Croatia  and  Slo- 
venia. I  am  joined  by  27  of  my  col- 
leagues, including  the  ranking  Repub- 
lican on  the  European  Subcommittee 
of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 
Senator  Pressler,  the  ranking  Repub- 
lican on  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee. Senator  Helms,  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee, Senator  Pell. 

Recognizing  these  two  nations  is  rec- 
ognizing reality.  Yugoslavia  is  like 
humpty  dumpty— all  the  kings  horses, 
and  all  the  kings  men  are  just  not 
going  to  put  it  together  again. 

Recognizing  these  two  nations  is 
doing  the  right  thing— consistent  with 
America's  fundamental  commitment  to 
freedom  and  self-determination  for  all 
people;  consistent  with  our  fundamen- 
tal interest  in  fostering  long-term  sta- 
bility in  Central  Europe. 

Merely  applauding  the  collapse  of 
Communist  states  such  as  the  Soviet 
Union,  or  passively  observing  the  dis- 
solution of  Communist  states  such  as 
Yugoslavia,  does  not  represent  an  ef- 
fective American  policy.  We  have 
learned  that  in  dealing  with  the  new 
republics  of  the  former  Soviet  Union. 
We  must  relearn  it  in  forging  a  sen- 
sible, realistic  policy  toward  Croatia 
and  Slovenia. 

Mr.  President.  39  countries  under- 
stand this  lesson  and  recognize  this  re- 
ality. Thirty-nine  have  already  ex- 
tended diplomatic  recognition  to  Cro- 
atia and  Slovenia.  The  European  Com- 
munity, the  former  Warsaw  Pact  coun- 
tries, the  Baltic  States,  our  neighbor 
Canada— all  have  recognized  Croatia 
and  Slovenia.  We  like  to  call  ourselves 
the  leader  of  the  free  world.  It  is  high 
time  we  show  that  leadership  by  join- 
ing our  fellow  free  world  nations  in 
this  act. 


This  resolution  urges  the  President 
to  immediately  extend  diplomatic  rec- 
ognition to  Slovenia  and  Croatia,  and 
to  begin  the  process  of  establishing  and 
implementing  mutually  beneficial  rela- 
tions with  both  states. 

The  people  of  Croatia  and  Slovenia 
have  committed  themselves,  over  the 
last  year  and  a  half,  to  democracy  and 
freedom. 

The  Slovenians  voted  for  a  demo- 
cratic government  in  the  spring  of  1990. 
In  December  1990,  they  voted  over- 
whelmingly for  independence.  Only  a 
day  after  the  Slovenian  Govenunent 
declared  independence,  the  Slovenians 
fought  to  defend  their  right  to  freedom. 
Tragically,  dozens  of  Slovenians  lost 
their  lives  fighting  against  the 
Yugoslaw  Army.  Once  entrusted  with 
the  defense  of  Slovenians  and  the  other 
people  of  Yugoslavia,  this  army  had  be- 
come the  last  bastion  of  communism, 
with  total  allegiance  to  hardline  Ser- 
bian President  Milosevic. 

It  was  not  easy  to  stomach  some  of 
the  scenes  we  saw  on  CNN:  Ill-equipped 
but  brave  Slovenians  trying  to  defend 
their  country  against  the  heavily 
armed  Yugoslav  Army. 

And,  little  did  we  know  at  the  time, 
Slovenia  was  only  an  appetizer.  The 
Yugoslav  Army  was  really  hungering 
for  a  big  chunk  of  Croatia.  The  people 
of  Croatia,  like  those  of  Slovenia,  also 
voted  for  democracy  in  April  1990.  and 
for  independence  in  May  1991. 

However,  after  the  Yugoslav  Army 
was  rebuffed  in  Slovenia,  Croatia  be- 
came the  target  of  Milosevic's  plan  to 
carve  out  a  greater  Serbia.  The  Yugo- 
slav Army,  together  with  Serbian  guer- 
rillas, launched  an  all-out  war  against 
Croatia — its  people,  its  culture,  and  its 
economy. 

This  war  has  resulted  in  over  10.000 
deaths,  mostly  civilians — women  and 
children.  Hospitals,  churches,  schools, 
and  homes  have  been  destroyed.  Yet, 
the  citizen  of  Croatia  have  not  wavered 
in  their  determination  to  win  freedom. 

Mr.  President,  the  people  of  Slovenia 
and  Croatia  have  paid  and  are  paying  a 
high  price  for  freedom.  We  can't  turn 
away  from  them  how. 

The  United  States  has  historically 
supported  the  rights  of  nations  to  self- 
determination.  The  Reagan-Bush  poli- 
cies have  been  vindicated — the  United 
States  won  the  cold  war.  Having  sup- 
ported these  principles  unswervingly 
for  decades,  we  must  now  support  those 
nations  which  have  turned  these  prin- 
ciples into  reality  for  their  people.  We 
must  embrace  new  democratic  coun- 
tries like  Slovenia  and  Croatia.  Diplo- 
matic recognition  is  the  first  crucial 
step. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  quote 
from  a  letter  sent  by  former  President 
Reagan  to  Croatian  President  Franjo 
Tudjman  on  January  15,  the  day  the  EC 
countries  recognized  Croatia  and  Slo- 
venia. President  Reagan  says:  "This  is 
a  proud  day  for  freedom  loving  people 
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the  world."  On  the  same  day, 
British   Prime   Minister   Mar- 
Thatcher  also  wrote  to  President 
'At  this  time,  your  friends 
r4member  those  who  grave  their 
those  who  suffered  grievously 
terrible  war.  The  injured  and 
yho  have  lost  their  homes  will 
ijractical   help   to   rebuild   their 
lives.  For  them  and  for  all 
today  offers  a  new  beginning 
new  hope." 
1  'resident,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
these  two  letters  be  printed 
lECORD. 

being  no  objection,  the  letters 
( rdered    to    be    printed    in    the 
as  follows: 

January  15. 1992. 
Fran  JO  Tudjman. 
241,  Villa  Zagorje,  Zagreb.  Croatia. 
^RESIDENT  Tudjman:  1  am  writing  to 
con^atulations  on  the  reco^ltion 
has  given  to  Croatia's  sovereignty 
This  is  a  proud  day  for 
living  people  around  the  world. 

wishes  for  continued  success, 
cerely. 

Ronald  Reaoan. 
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January  15. 1992. 
Fra|jo  Tudjman. 

of  the  Republic  of  Croatia. 

^RESIDENT:  Please  accept  my  warm- 

congf^tulations  on  the  international  rec- 

of  Croatia's  independence.  I  know 

passionately  your  people  have  longed  for 

We  must  not  be  surprised  if  there 

furtfer  difficulties  which  will  need  to  be 

But  I  know  that  you  will  strive  to 

peace,  justice  and  stability  which 

make  for  a  prosperous  future. 

time  your  friends  also  remember 

gave  their  lives  and  those  who  suf- 

gr|5vously  in  this  terrible  war.  The  in- 

those  who  have  lost  their  homes 

practical  help  to  rebuild  their  shat- 

For  them  and  for  all  Croatians 

a  new  beginning  and  brings  new 
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regards, 

Margaret  Thatcher. 
Mr.  President,  Slovenians 
have  died  for  their  free- 
many  Americans  did  fighting 
independence  over  200  years  ago. 
1  ime  for  us  to  live  up  to  our  his- 
do  what  is  realistic  and  right, 
certainly  would  urge  my  colleagues 
a  look  at  this  resolution  and  if 
so  inclined  to  cosponsor  it. 
flROWN.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
distinguished    Republican    leader 
for  an  opportunity  to  join 
his  resolution  and  for  an  oppor- 

speak  on  it. 

is  at  stake  here  is  not  simply 

rec^Jgnition  of  the  two  countries. 

at  stake  is  more  important. 

at  stake  here  is  a  question  of 

independence,  and  self-deter- 
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is  a  clear  and  distinct  dif- 
between  the  central  govern- 
Yugoslavia  and  these  two  Re- 
The  facts  are  these:  These  Re- 
believe  in  political  freedom, 
ecbnomlc  freedom.  The  central 
goverm  lent  does  not. 


If  this  Nation  stands  for  one  thing  in 
its  200-pIus  years  of  history,  it  stands 
for  freedom,  independence,  and  self-de- 
termination. It  stands  for  opportunity. 
That  is  what  I  believe  is  at  stake  with 
the  recognitions  of  these  two  Repub- 
lics. It  is  not  simply  where  we  put  an 
embassy,  it  is  not  merely  where  we 
send  an  ambassador.  It  is  what  this  Na- 
tion and  this  people  stand  for. 

If  we  want  to  hold  high  the  torch  of 
freedom,  that  has  lighted  the  world 
throughout  this  country's  existence, 
this  is  an  important  opportunity.  It  is 
an  opportunity  for  us  to  reflect  the  will 
of  the  American  people,  to  once  again 
speak  out  for  freedom.  The  leadership 
the  United  States  has  to  offer  is  one 
that  champions  self-determination  and 
independence  for  all  people. 

As  you  all  know,  tensions  have  sim- 
mered for  many  years  in  Yugoslavia 
between  the  many  differing  cultural 
and  ethnic  groups.  However,  the  cur- 
rent conflict  is  not  purely  an  ethnic 
misunderstanding  as  has  so  often  been 
portrayed.  It  is  the  heroic  struggle  of  a 
people  whose  desire  for  freedom  and  de- 
mocracy cannot  be  suppressed.  Today's 
fighting  is  between  those  who  favor  the 
freedom  and  liberty  of  self-government 
and  those  who  would  maintain  one  of 
the  world's  remaining  repressive  totali- 
tarian regimes. 

Croatia  and  Slovenia  held  referen- 
dums  on  independence  last  summer. 
Both  were  overwhelmingly  approved  by 
their  peoples.  The  courageous  men  and 
women  of  Croatia  and  Slovenia  made 
their  own  choice.  They  have  chosen  de- 
mocracy instead  of  totalitarianism. 

Unfortunately,  the  Republic's  call  for 
independence  has  been  met  with  force 
by  the  federal  Yugoslav  Army.  Since 
Croatia  and  Slovenia  declared  their 
independence  last  June,  this  Com- 
munist army,  equipped  with  modern 
weapons  and  military  technology, 
made  ruthless  and  brutal  attacks  upon 
the  newly  independent  Republics  of 
Croatia  and  Slovenia.  What  they  could 
not  win  by  persuasion,  they  attempted 
to  take  by  force. 

For  the  brave  people  of  Croatia,  the 
conflict  has  brought  tragic  loss.  Over 
10,000  Croatian  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren have  been  killed.  Many  thousands 
have  been  wounded.  Furthermore,  the 
federal  army  has  devastated  Croatia; 
400,000  people  have  lost  their  homes. 
The  property  damage  is  estimated  at 
more  than  $20  billion.  Thirty  percent  of 
the  Croatian  economy  is  completely 
ruined  and  as  much  as  a  third  of  the 
new  Republic's  territory  has  been  occu- 
pied by  the  Communist  forces  of  Yugo- 
slavia. 

The  United  States  must  stand  by 
those  men  and  women  around  the 
world  who  are  fighting  for  freedom.  As 
Americans,  we  know  what  it's  like  to 
be  virtually  abandoned — we  were  dur- 
ing our  struggle  for  independence.  Only 
the  French  stood  with  us,  and  only 
after  we  were  well  into  the  struggle. 
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We,  the  American  people,  have  long  ad- 
vocated democracy  and  freedom  and  re- 
spect for  the  right  of  self-determina- 
tion for  the  world's  peoples.  We  have 
been  leaders  in  support  of  independence 
for  many  other  nations. 

In  the  case  of  Croatia  and  Slovenia, 
we  should  have  been  first  to  recognize 
their  independence.  We  were  not,  not 
even  close.  In  fact,  it  looks  now  like  we 
will  be  lucky  to  be  the  thirty-ninth 
country  to  recognize  these  newly  inde- 
pendent nations.  When  we  do  recognize 
them,  we  will  be  one  of  the  very  last 
Western  nations  to  do  so. 

It  seems  that  our  struggle  for  inde- 
pendence and  the  lack  of  outside  sup- 
port are  only  a  dim  memory,  a  very 
dim  memory.  Even  worse,  our  delayed 
recognition  sent  a  wrong  signal  to  the 
Belgrade  regime  at  a  critical  time,  giv- 
ing the  appearance  that  this  repressive 
Communist  government  could  crack 
down  on  the  newly  independent  and 
democratically  elected  Governments  of 
Slovenia  and  Croatia,  with  little  fear  of 
retaliation  once  the  conflict  had  ended. 

As  Americans,  we  must  be  catalysts 
for  freedom,  and  for  peace  and  stability 
in  that  region.  We  must  continue  to  en- 
courage reconciliation  among  different 
ethnic  groups,  and  ensure  that  Croatia 
and  Slovenia,  as  new  Republics,  afford 
their  minorities  the  same  democratic 
rights  they  are  fighting  to  win  today. 
They  have  promised  to  do  so,  and 
should  be  held  to  their  promise. 

Mr.  President,  several  articles  re- 
cently appeared  in  Zajednicar,  a  news- 
paper of  the  Croatian  Fraternal  Union 
of  America.  T  ask  that  they  be  printed 
in  full  at  the  end  of  my  remarks. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  delighted  to  join 
as  a  cosponsor  of  this  resolution  and 
urge  its  speedy  adoption. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  Zajednicar,  Jan.  1.  1992) 
The  Big  Lie 

Most  news  stories  on  the  war  in  Croatia 
usually  contain  a  paragraph  that  "the  Serbs 
want  to  protect  the  600,000  Serbs  living  in 
Croatia  from  the  genocide  that  resulted  in 
the  massacre"  of  Serbs,  anywhere  from 
700,000  to  1.2  million,  during  World  War  U. 
That  grossly  inflated  figure  was  even  further 
bloated  on  an  ABC  World  News  program  on 
Dec.  23  in  a  segment  by  Bill  Lawry  that 
claimed  two  million  Serbs  were  killed  by 
Croats  in  World  War  II. 

We  have  protested  to  various  news  media 
outlets  that  the  figures  are  grossly  exagger- 
ated. Furthermore,  we  have  asked  why  there 
is  never  any  mention  that  more  than  250,000 
Croatians  were  massacred  by  the  Serbs  in 
World  War  II. 

We  would  ask  our  members  to  write  ABC 
World  News,  47  West  66th  St.,  New  York,  NY 
10023,  attention  Bill  Lawry,  telephone  212- 
887-3606.  Point  out  to  ABC  that  the  1985  book 
by  Serbian  scholar  Dr.  Bogoljub  Kocovic 
"World  War  U  Deaths  in  Yugoslavia"  men- 
tions that  in  all  of  Yugoslavia  during  World 
War  U,  one  million  Yugoslavs  died.  There 
have  also  been  a  number  of  articles  in  the 
"Z"  in  recent  months  that  show  the  claim  of 
700,000  to  1.2  million  and  even  2  million  Serb 
deaths  as  The  Big  Lie. 
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We  have  refrained  in  the  past  from  getting 
into  a  numbers  argument  over  what  hap- 
pened 50  years  ago.  The  Croatian  Parliament 
has  apologized  for  the  brutality  that  oc- 
curred in  World  War  II.  What  happened  in 
World  War  U  is  nothing  to  be  proud  of,  in- 
cluding the  massacre  of  more  than  250,000 
Croatians  by  the  Serbians. 

Some  people  seem  to  take  a  particular  de- 
light in  exstggerating  the  death  numbers  of 
World  War  II.  We  feel  it  is  revolting  and  even 
sickening  to  revel  in  brutality  and  genocide. 

Religion  is  also  silently  being  brought  into 
terrible  war  in  Croatia.  The  ABC  news  pro- 
gram aired  racist  bigotry  by  implicating  the 
Vatican  with  World  War  II  massacres  in  Cro- 
atia. And  we  must  ask  why  more  than  300 
Croatian  Catholic  churchs  and  cathedrals 
have  been  deliberately  destroyed  during  the 
current  conflict  by  the  chetniks  and  the 
Yugo-Serbian  communist  army. 

The  year  1992  is  on  the  horizon.  It  is  our 
fervent  hope  and  prayer  that  lasting  peace 
win  come  to  all  people  in  the  Old  Homeland. 
War  is  such  an  awful  waste  of  life.  Let  us  not 
promote  it  nor  support  it  by  spreading  lies 
and  propaganda  in  the  belief  that  we  are 
helping  a  just  cause.  Lies  beget  lies.  Let 
there  be  peace  on  earth  and  good  will  to  all. 

Letters  To  The  Editor 

Dear  EDrroR:  President  Bush's  position  of 
refusing  to  recognize  Croatia  as  an  independ- 
ent state  is  scandalous  and  reprehensible.  It 
is  completely  contrary  to  his  position  on  the 
Baltic  states,  other  republics  of  the  former 
Soviet  Union,  and  elsewhere. 

It  strangely  aligns  itself  with  the  last 
hard-line  communist  regime  in  Europe  of 
Serbian  President  Slobodan  Milosevic 
against  the  democratic,  free-enterprise  sys- 
tem of  Croatia. 

Initially,  President  Bush  quickly  washed 
his  hands  of  the  issue,  saying  that  it  was  a 
matter  for  the  European  Community  to 
reslove. 

The  ministers  of  the  European  Community 
then  made  extensive  onsite  evaluations  and 
allocated  the  principal  blame  for  the  bar- 
baric ferocity  of  the  killing  of  Croatians  and 
the  destruction  of  their  property  upon  the 
Serbian  Federal  Army  and  their  allied  Chet- 
nik  gangs. 

As  a  result,  many  of  the  countries  of  the 
European  Community,  with  Germany  and 
Austria  leading  the  way,  appear  on  the  verge 
of  granting  formal  recognition  to  Croatia. 

Now,  and  most  belatedly,  President  Bush 
incredibly  re-enters  and  imposes  roadblocks 
and  warnings  to  the  European  Community 
against  such  imminent  recognition. 

His  action  sends  a  clear  signal  of  encour- 
agement to  Milosevic  that  he  may  safely 
continue  his  program  of  relentless  butchery 
of  Croatians  and  the  destruction  of  their 
property,  all  while  his  own  Serbian  populace 
and  property  remains  immune  from  attack. 

One  almost  unnoticed  effect  of  President 
Bush's  position  is  that  the  large  Croatian 
community  of  Pennsylvania  voted,  in  protest 
against  it,  almost  100  percent  in  favor  of 
Harris  Wofford  against  Mr.  Bush's  candidate. 
Richard  Thornburg.  in  last  month's  Senate 
election. 

The  Croatian  community  of  this  country, 
nearly  3  million  strong,  together  with  their 
many  supporters,  will  similarly  and  cer- 
tainly vote  essentially  100  percent  against 
Mr.  Bush's  candidacy  for  re-election  next 
year  to  again  protest  his  tacit  support  for 
the  slaughter  of  their  relatives  in  Croatia. 
Helen  M.  Shapira, 

Lodge  29. 

PrrrsBUROH,  PA 


Dear  Bernie:  To  express  our  appreciation 
for  the  lovely  floral  arrangement  sent  upon 
the  passing  of  mom,  Louise  Zvonar.  We  were 
also  touched  by  the  visits  of  you  and  the  oth- 
ers from  the  CFU  Home  Office. 

You  know  Mom  had  a  very  special  love  for 
our  Croatian  Fraternal  Union. 

We  also  thank  the  CFU  for  all  efforts  on 
behalf  of  our  dear  Croatian  people.  Hvala 
vam. 

Clair  &  Bill  Veroot  &  Family, 

Lodge  541. 

Trafford,  pa. 

ABOUT  Our  Society  That  Cares 

(By  Bernard  M.  Luketich.  National 

President) 

president  BUSH  DAMPENS  1992 

Happy  New  Year,  Sisters  and  Brothers! 
This  issue  of  the  Zejednicar  is  dated  on  the 
first  day  of  the  New  Year  1992  and  we  in  the 
National  Administration  of  the  Croatian 
Fraternal  Union  wish  all  our  members, 
friends  and  all  readers  of  the  Zajednicar  a 
Very  Happy  and  Prosperous  New  Year.  May 
the  New  Year  bless  all  with  good  health  and 
good  luck  and  may  Peace  reign  throughout 
the  world,  especially  in  our  old  homeland 
Croatia. 

I  firmly  believe  that  the  great  majority  of 
our  Society's  members  wish  for  an  end  to  the 
conflict  in  Croatia,  and  for  an  atmosphere  of 
understanding  and  goodwill  to  return  to  that 
area.  We  also  wish  that  FYesident  Busy 
would  reexamine  his  policy  and  listen  to  the 
members  of  Congress  who  are  urging  him  to 
recognize  Croatia  and  bring  an  end  to  the 
Yugoslav  Army's  war  of  destruction.  Even 
though  many  members  of  Congress  and  the 
nation's  leading  newspapers — The  New  York 
Times,  Wall  Street  Journal,  Chicago  Trib- 
une, the  Washington  Post  and  others — all 
call  for  recognition  of  Croatia  as  a  free  and 
democratic  nation.  President  Bush  ada- 
mantly says  "No!" 

strong  proponent  of  democracy 

As  a  strong  proponent  of  Democracy 
throughout  the  world.  President  Bush,  in 
just  about  every  address  he  makes  in  ref- 
erence to  foreign  policy,  states  how  the  Unit- 
ed States  will  support  democracy  and  demo- 
cratic governments  wherever  they  be  in  the 
world. 

So  we  ask  him,  who  is  he  listening  to  on 
the  Yugoslav  issue?  Is  it  proper  to  assume 
that  President  Bush  considers  the  Com- 
munist Yugoslav  Army  and  the  Belgrade  re- 
gime democratic  instruments  and  pro- 
ponents of  democracy?  Or  has  President 
Bush  decided— with  his  ill-advised  consult- 
ants and  State  Department — that  Croatians 
should  be  annihilated  from  the  face  of  the 
Earth,  while  others  try  to  convince  the 
World  that  they  are  the  victims  of  genocide? 
The  only  real  example  of  genocide  is  what 
his  happening  to  the  Croatian  People  by  the 
Communist  Yugoslav  Army  which  has  the 
blessing  of  the  foreign  policy  of  the  greatest 
country  on  earth  and  our  esteemed  President 
George  Bush. 

Why  should  President  Bush  be  so  eager  and 
fast  to  have  the  United  States  recognize  the 
breakway  republics  of  the  Soviet  Union  and. 
in  one  instance— even  before  the  people  «f 
the  Ukraine  voted  for  democracy— state  that 
our  country  would  recognize  the  Ukraine  if 
that  Republic  voted  to  secede  from  the  So- 
viet Union? 

From  news  reports  seen  on  out  TV  sets 
emanating  from  the  White  House,  our  coun- 
try will  recognize  six  of  the  Soviet  Republics 
immediately  and  the  remaining  six  when 
they  declare  their  positions  on  civil  rights. 


free  economy  and  democratic  principles.  But 
for  Croatia,  let  the  entire  country  be  de- 
stroyed, an  entire  people  annihilated  and  all 
traces  of  our  Croatian  culture,  heritage. 
Catholic  religion  and  the  very  existence  of 
our  centuries-old  people  be  erased  by  the  last 
Communist  army  and  government  in  Europe. 

It  would  be  helpful  to  President  Bush  if  he 
would  talk  to  some  of  our  Croatian  People  in 
Slavonlja,  Karlovac,  Gospic  and  other  areas 
and  thus  become  aware  of  the  suffering  of 
those  people. 

On  Christmas  Day,  if  he  had  talked  to 
some  of  the  people  that  we  did  in  Osijek. 
Gospic  and  Karlovac,  I'm  sure  that  his  heart 
would  have  melted  a  bit  and  gone  out  to 
these  suffering,  unfortunate  people  who  were 
celebrating  Christmas  Day  as  bombs  fell  on 
their  homes  while  they  had  to  celebrate 
Christmas  Mass  in  underground  cellars. 

foreign  policy  QUES-nONED 

I  ask  my  fellow  Americans,  is  this  a  good 
foreign  policy  for  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, the  greatest  democratic  Country  in  the 
World?  Maybe  the  democracy  that  President 
Bush  represents  and  the  democracy  that  we, 
his  fellow  Americans,  understand  have  dif- 
ferent meanings  or  maybe  the  democracy 
that  he  often  refers  to  in  his  addresses  is  just 
window  dressing  to  make  us,  his  constitu- 
ents, feel  good.  The  other  thing  that  we  find 
hard  to  comprehend  is  why  the  Bush  Admin- 
istration brings  so  much  pressure  on  other 
Nations  who  want  to  recognize  Croatia  and 
help  bring  this  slaughter  of  innocent  people 
to  an  end.  Why  does  the  Bush  Administra- 
tion oppose  sending  UN  Peacekeeping  forces 
to  Yugoslavia,  using  the  weak  argument 
that  this  can  not  be  done  until  all  fighting 
ceases?  How  does  he  figure  that  the  Yugoslav 
Army  will  cease  bombing  and  shelling  inno- 
cent people  so  that  UN  Forces  can  be  sent  to 
Yugoslavia? 

Intilligent  people  view  this  policy  as  a 
green  light  for  the  Yugoslav  Army  to  con- 
tinue its  genocide  upon  our  Croatian  People. 

I  certainly  hope  that  this  is  not  the  real 
intent  of  President  Bush  and  our  US  State 
Department. 

The  United  Nations  was  formed  so  that  Na- 
tions throughout  the  World  would  be  able  to 
solve  their  differences  peaceably,  and  this 
organization  is  an  instrument  which  should 
do  all  possible  to  stop  wars.  But  here  again, 
the  Bush  Administration  wields  its  influence 
and  the  Secretary  General  bows  to  the  wish- 
es of  a  President  who  finds  no  compassion  in 
his  heart  for  our  Croatian  People.     , 

Croatia  is  enduring  the  most  difficult  time 
in  its  glorious  history,  but  I  assure  President 
Bush  and  his  Administration  that  our  people 
will  prevail  and  will  not  be  eliminated  from 
the  homeland  they  love  and  have  lived  on  for 
centuries.  We  have  faith  and  his  foreign  pol- 
icy of  dividing  our  people  and  thus  control- 
ling their  future  will  not  work  in  the  1990's. 

We  are  also  sure  that  over  2'/i  million 
American-Croatians  will  react  in  the  coming 
presidential  elections  which  I  am  sure  will 
help  to  change  the  presidential  foreign  pol- 
icy for  years  into  the  future.  We  will  strive 
for  democracy  world  wide  and  not  support 
one  type  of  democracy  in  one  area  of  the 
world  and  then  have  some  other  type  of  de- 
mocracy for  another  part  of  the  World. 

As  we  begin  in  this  New  Year  1992,  we  do  so 
with  heavy  hearts  and  disappointment, 
watching  the  President  of  the  greatest  de- 
mocracy on  the  earth  sit  by  and  let  the  last 
bastion  of  Communism  in  Europe  crush  a 
democratic  people.  Happy  New  Year,  Presi- 
dent Bush  and  members  of  the  Bush  Admin- 
istration. 

Mr.  SEYMOUR.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  and  honored  to  rise  as  a  co- 
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of  this  resolution  on  the  for- 
rfecognition  of  Croatia  offered  by 
distinguished  Republican  leader, 
the  postwar  rule  of  Marshall 
he  people  of  Croatia  first  strug- 
hrough    the   dark   age   of  com- 
Now,  under  constant  assault 
Serbian-dominated  federal  army 
Serbian    Communist    irregulars, 
I  Ind  their  communities,  families, 
treasures,  and  sparkling  sea- 
a  state  of  ruin, 
face  of  these  grim  realities. 
President,  our  resolution  poses  the 
1  sasible  answer  for  the  Croation 
to  begin  their  long  struggle  of 
A  free  and  democratic  Cro- 
ognized  formally  by  the  United 
Government,  could  face  its  ad- 
with    the   moral   and   diplo- 
support  of  the  world's  only  re- 
superpower, 
and   democratic   Croatia,   in- 
Df  hunkering  down  in  bunkers, 
ise  in  public  view  to  negotiate  a 
solution  to  the  myriad  of  so- 
territorial,  political,  and  religious 
that  vex   the  former  Yugo- 
confederation. 

a  free  and  democratic  Croatia, 
he   help  of  the   United   States, 
•merge  with  its  sister  Republic 
enia  as  the  glimmering  example 
t  an  Eastern  Europe   liberated 
shackles  of  communism  can 
a  people  weary  of  war  but  anx- 
reclaim  their  independence, 
resolution,    Mr.    President,    re- 
the  fact  that  American  foreign 
has  leaped  into  a  new  confusing 
pr  )mising  era.  We  can  now  define 
cqncept  of  peace  as  much  more 
absence  of  armed  conflict, 
forge  a  new  model  of  the  sin- 
sui|erpower  using  its  awesome  mili- 
political  might  not  to  stare 
rfervous  vigilance  toward  its  en- 
but  to  protect  the  emergence  of 
nations  who  claim  mem- 
in  the  world  community  by  vir- 
leritage  and  history  rather  than 
i<  eologies. 
we  can  start  building  this  new 
)f  international  relations  by  em- 
what  already  exists — a  demo- 
lepublic  of  Croatia. 
DIXON.    Mr.    President,    I    am 
to  cosponsor  the  resolution  by 
distinguished    Republican    leader 
the  President  to  extend  full  dip- 
relations  to  Croatia  and  Slove- 
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ia  and  Slovenia,  two  former  re- 

of  the  now  defunct  nation  of 

declared    their    independ- 

1  "om   the   federal   state   months 

people  of  both  countries  voted 

overwl^elmingly  for  democracy.  Their 

was  not  met  with  cheers 

community  of  democratic  na- 

ather.  it  was  met  with  gun  fire 

afielling    by     Yugoslav     Federal 

under  the   control   of  Serbian 

Comminist  forces. 

again,     this     administration 
and  hawed  on  the  question  of 


Croatian  and  Slovenian  independence. 
At  first,  the  administration  held  to  the 
view  that  Yugoslavia  should  remain  in- 
tact, albeit  democratic.  Such  a  view 
had  the  unintended  consequence  of  giv- 
ing the  green  light  to  the  Serbian  Com- 
munist forces  to  seek  a  military  solu- 
tion to  Croatian  and  Slovenian  declara- 
tions of  independence.  After  all,  the 
Serbians  maintained,  they  were  acting 
to  preserve  Yugoslavia,  and  isn't  that 
what  Secretary  of  State  James  Baker, 
speaking  on  behalf  of  the  administra- 
tion, favored? 

The  President  and  Secretary  of  State 
found  themselves  once  again  behind 
the  curve  of  world  opinion  on  what  the 
response  of  democratic  nations  should 
be  towards  the  declarations  of  inde- 
pendence by  republics  of  former  Com- 
munist nations. 

The  United  States  leads  the  parade 
when  it  comes  to  encouraging  democ- 
racy, but  finds  itself  at  the  back  of  the 
pack  when  it  comes  to  actually  rec- 
ognizing democracies. 

Every  President  since  Truman  advo- 
cated Baltic  independence.  Yet  when 
the  Baltic  States  actually  declared 
their  independence,  the  President  and 
Secretary  of  State  were  content  to 
watch  the  parade  of  nations  pass  them 
by,  despite  the  advice  of  their  own  ex- 
perts on  the  Baltic  States  in  the  State 
Department.  Lithuanian,  Latvian,  and 
Estonian  Americans  properly  felt  be- 
trayed by  an  administration  long  on 
words,  but  short  on  action. 

Croatian  and  Slovenian  Americans 
feel  similarly  betrayed.  Thirty-eight 
countries  have  recognized  their  home- 
land. Yet  the  United  States  adheres  to 
a  policy  of  "wait  and  see."  Wait  and 
see  what,  Mr.  President? 

The  war  in  Croatia  has  taken  the 
lives  of  over  10,000  people,  and  de- 
stroyed hospitals,  churches,  and 
schools.  In  Slovenia,  there  have  been 
over  100  casualties.  How  much  more 
must  the  Croatian  and  Slovenian  peo- 
ple endure  before  the  President  recog- 
nizes their  desire,  expressed  at  the  bal- 
lot box,  and  on  the  field  of  battle,  for 
independence?  They  have  endured 
enough,  Mr.  President,  and  their  wish 
for  diplomatic  recognition  should  be 
granted  now. 

I  am  proud  to  cosponsor  this  resolu- 
tion, and  urge  its  swift  adoption. 

I  thank  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  colleagues,  the  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Kansas  today,  in  sub- 
mitting this  important  sense-of-the- 
Senate  resolution  urging  the  President 
to  extend  diplomatic  recognition  to 
Slovenia  and  to  Croatia. 

No  one  who  has  read  the  tragic  ac- 
counts of  the  tremendous  destruction 
and  human  suffering  throughout  Cro- 
atia since  last  July,  when  the  Yugoslav 
Army  began  its  unrelenting  out  and 
out  attack  against  Croatia,  and  read  of 
the  determination  of  the  peoples  of 
Croatia  to  fight  for  their  independence 


can  fail  co  be  moved  by  the  courage  of 
these  brave  peoples.  At  least  10,000 
deaths  have  occurred  since  the  Repub- 
lic of  Croatia  declared  its  independ- 
ence. Yet  in  the  face  of  this  mass  de- 
struction and  these  horrible  losses,  this 
spirit  of  independence  has  not  wavered. 
Some  38  countries  have  extended  dip- 
lomatic recognition  to  the  Govern- 
ments of  Croatia  and  Slovenia  since 
their  declarations  of  independence  last 
June,  with  the  12  members  of  the  Euro- 
pean Community  doing  so  on  January 
15  of  this  year.  It  is  time,  indeed  past 
time,  that  the  United  States  followed 
suit. 

We,  of  all  Nations,  have  had  an  un- 
wavering commitment  to  freedom  and 
self-determination  for  all  peoples. 
Surely  the  December  1990  and  May  1991 
referenda,  in  which  the  peoples  of  Slo- 
venia and  Croatia  freely  exercised  their 
right  to  self-determination  and  voted 
overwhelmingly  for  independence, 
should  be  respected  by  our  Nation 
which,  more  than  any  other,  stands  for 
these  great  principles.  Surely  now  we 
should  join  the  other  38  nations  around 
the  world  who  have  listened  to  the 
voice  of  the  people  as  they  exercised 
this  most  fundamental  right  of  self-de- 
termination, and  formalize  our  accept- 
ance of  their  vote  by  extending  diplo- 
matic recognition  to  them.  This  resolu- 
tion is  a  first  and  important  step  in 
that  direction,  and  I  hope  the  Senate 
will  swiftly  and  unanimously  approve 
it. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  247— RELAT- 
ING TO  CAPITAL  STANDARDS 
FOR  DEPOSITORY  INSTITUTIONS 

Mr.  GRAHAM  submitted  the  follow- 
ing resolution;  which  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing, 
and  Urban  Affairs: 


S.  Res.  247 


Resolved, 


SECTION  1.  SENSE  OF  THE  SENATE  RELATING  TO 
STANDARDS  ON  RISK-BASED  CAP- 
ITAL. 

(a)  Findings.— The  Senate  finds  the  follow- 
ing: 

(1)  There  were  fewer  housing  starts  in  the 
United  States  in  1991  than  in  any  of  the  past 
40  years. 

(2)  It  is  in  the  interest  of  the  United  States 
that  good  quality,  affordable  housing  be 
available  to  all  Americans. 

(3)  Risk-based  capital  standards  create  an 
incentive  for  banks  and  thrifts  to  make 
lower-risk  loans. 

(4)  Federal  regulators  of  depository  insti- 
tutions have  limited  the  favorable  treatment 
of  housing  loans  to  loans  for  single-family 
residences. 

(b)  Sense  of  the  Senate.— It  is  the  sense 
of  the  Senate  that  regulators  of  depository 
institutions  should  consider  making  changes 
in  risk-based  capital  standards  as  the  stand- 
ards apply  to  loans  for  the  purchase  or  con- 
struction of  housing. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  248— REL- 
ATIVE TO  THE  SIGNING  OF  A 
FORMAL  CEASE-FIRE  IN  EL  SAL- 
VADOR 

Mr.  DURENBERGER  (for  himself, 
Mr.  DODD,  Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  PELL,  Mr. 
DOLE,  Mr.  MITCHELL,  Mr.  CRANSTON, 
Mrs.  Kassebaum,  Mr.  Sanford,  Mr. 
McCain,  Mr.  Robb,  and  Mr.  Leahy)  sub- 
mitted the  following  resolution;  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations: 

S.  Res.  248 
Whereas  the  people  of  El  Salvador  have 
suffered  12  years  of  civil  war,  violence,  and 
destruction,  affecting  an  entire  generation  of 
Salvadorans  and  virtually  every  sector  of  so- 
ciety; 

Whereas  peace  and  reconciliation  will  per- 
mit the  Salvadoran  people  to  exert  their  pro- 
ductive capabilities  in  efforts  to  restructure 
their  society,  rebuild  their  economy,  and  fur- 
ther strengthen  democracy: 

Whereas  El  Salvador  has  achieved  through 
negotiations  a  peaceful  resolution  to  years  of 
bloody  and  destructive  armed  conflict; 

Whereas  the  government  of  President 
Alfredo  Cristiani  has  successfully  fulfilled 
its  promise  to  the  people  of  El  Salvador 
made  on  its  first  day  in  office  that  it  will 
bring  peace  tp  the  country: 

Whereas  the  January  16.  1992,  signing  of 
the  formal  cease-fire  agreements  represents 
not  only  the  end  of  the  armed  conflict  but 
the  beginning  of  a  process  to  consolidate 
peace  and  democracy  in  El  Salvador; 

Whereas  the  Salvadoran  people  have  de- 
clared February  1,  1992,  the  date  of  the  begin- 
ning of  the  formal  cease-fire,  to  be  National 
Peace  Day; 

Whereas  the  success  of  the  Salvadoran  ne- 
gotiating process,  with  the  active  and  indis- 
pensable contribution  of  the  United  Nations, 
can  provide  a  model  for  the  resolution  of 
other  conflicts  around  the  world; 

Whereas  the  United  States  has  played  a 
significant  role  in  El  Salvador  during  the 
years  of  crisis;  and 

Whereas  the  people  of  El  Salvador  and  its 
neighbors  in  Latin  America  will  be  the  pri- 
mary beneficiaries  of  peace:  Now,  therefore, 
belt 
Resolved.  That  (a)  the  Senate  hereby— 

(1)  commends  and  congratulates  all  parties 
to  the  negotiations,  the  former  United  Na- 
tions Security  General  Javier  Perez  de 
Cuellar,  and  the  Salvadoran  people  for  their 
persistence,  commitment,  and  dedication  to 
the  task  of  achieving  peace; 

(2)  extends  particular  praise  to  President 
Cristiani  for  the  courage  and  determination 
of  his  personal  efforts  to  bring  peace  to  El 
Salvador: 

(3)  commends  and  congratulates  the  gov- 
ernments of  Colombia,  Mexico.  Spain,  and 
Venezuela  for  their  important  contribution 
as  "friends"  of  the  United  Nations  Secretary 
General  in  support  of  the  negotiating  proc- 
ess: and 

(4)  encourages  the  Salvadoran  people  and 
all  sectors  of  Salvadoran  society  to  commit 
themselves  to  the  long-term  process  of  con- 
solidating peace,  democracy,  and  economic 
and  social  development. 

(b)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that— 

(1)  the  United  States  should  commit  itself 
to  providing  appropriate  assistance  to  the 
government  and  people  of  El  Salvador  that 
promotes  the  process  of  reconstruction,  rec- 
onciliation, and  further  strengthening  of  de- 
mocracy and  democratic  institutions; 

(2)  the  United  States  should  commit  itself 
to  seeking  and  encouraging  other  members 


of  the  international  community  to  contrib- 
ute materially  to  this  process  in  El  Salvador; 
and 

(3)  the  United  States  should  commit  itself 
to  cooperating  with  United  Nations  efforts 
to  monitor  compliance  with  the  peace  agree- 
ments in  El  Salvador  and  other  efforts  per- 
taining to  the  United  Nations  role  in  post- 
war El  Salvador. 

•  Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  honored  to  introduce  a  res- 
olution regarding  El  Salvador  and  the 
peace  agreements  that  country  has  re- 
cently achieved.  I  am  joined  in  this  ef- 
fort by  the  chairman  and  ranking  Re- 
publican of  the  Forelgrn  Relations 
Western  Hemisphere  subcommittee. 
Senators  Dodd  and  Lugar.  We  are  fur- 
ther joined  by  Senators  Pell,  Dole, 
CRANSTON,  Kassebaum,  Sanford,  Robb, 
McCain,  and  Leahy. 

This  resolution  recognizes  the  dif- 
ficult path  to  peace  that  the  people  of 
El  Salvador  have  traveled.  And  it  notes 
that  many  challenges  still  remain  in 
order  to  implement  the  accords'  many 
far-reaching  provisions,  consolidate 
the  hard-won  peace,  and  further 
strengthen  democracy  and  democratic 
institutions. 

This  resolution  emphasizes  that  the 
United  States  and  the  international 
community  have  an  enduring  interest 
in  assisting  El  Salvador  with  this  proc- 
ess. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  nothing  short  of 
remarkable  that  after  12  years  of  bitter 
civil  war  and  20  months  of  intense  ne- 
gotiations, the  Government  of  El  Sal- 
vador and  the  FMLN  guerrillas  signed 
a  definitive  peace  treaty  on  January  16, 
with  the  cease-fire  to  take  effect  Feb- 
ruary 1. 

I  believe  it  is  important  and  appro- 
priate that  the  Senate  go  formally  on 
record  to  demonstrate  our  recognition 
of  El  Salvador's  achievement.  The  res- 
olution's broad  bipartisan  cosponsor- 
ship  clearly  indicates  the  strong  sup- 
port this  initiative  has  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  have  more  to 
say  about  the  resolution  and  the  situa- 
tion in  El  Salvador  when  the  Senate 
considers  the  resolution  at  the  appro- 
priate time.* 


tody"  by  Soviet  troops,  in  violation  of  all 
international  standards  of  diplomatic  immu- 
nity; 

Whereas  Raoul  Wallenberg  was  later  ar- 
rested by  Soviet  troops  on  charges  of  spying, 
and  finally  taken  to  Lubyanka  Prison  in 
Moscow,  where  he  was  reported  to  have  died 
on  July  17, 1947  of  a  heart  attack: 

Whereas  conflicting  reports  and  informa- 
tion has  surfaced  over  the  last  forty-four 
years  claiming  that  Raoul  Wallenberg  was 
executed  by  Soviet  authorities  or  in  fact  is 
still  alive  in  the  former  Soviet  Union; 

Whereas  the  Soviet  Union  has  now  ceased 
to  exist  and  has  been  succeeded  by  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Independent  States  which  has 
pursued  democratic  reform  while  seeking  to 
address  Soviet  atrocities  of  the  past: 

Whereas  the  time  has  come  to  finally  put 
an  end  to  all  speculation  and  confusion  as  to 
the  fate  of  Raoul  Wallenberg:  Now,  therefore, 
belt 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate — 

(1)  gratefully  acknowledges  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  Soviet  and  now  Russian  authori- 
ties in  providing  records  and  personal  effects 
of  Raoul  Wallenberg  to  his  family: 

(2)  requests  that  the  President  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  pursue,  through  diplomatic  discus- 
sions with  the  government  of  the  Russian 
Federation,  an  investigation  into  the  where- 
abouts and  definitive  fate  of  Raoul 
Wallenberg; 

(3)  requests  that  the  results  of  this  inves- 
tigation be  made  public. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  249— REL- 
ATIVE TO  A  FINAL  ACCOUNT  OF 
THE  WHEREABOUTS  AND  DEFINI- 
TIVE FATE  OF  RAOUL 
WALLENBERG 

Mr.  D'AMATO  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Lieberman,  Mr.  MOYNIHAN,  Mr.  Spec- 
ter, and  Mr.  Cohen)  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing resolution;  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions: 

S.  Res.  249 
Whereas  Raoul  Wallenberg,  a  Swedish  citi- 
zen and  diplomat,  was  responsible  for  saving 
the  lives  of  15,000  Hungarian  Jews  through 
the  Issuance  of  Swedish  passports,  and  help- 
ing a  further  100,000  Hungarian  Jews  escape 
Nazi  authorities  during  World  War  II; 

Whereas  on  January  17,  1945,  Raoul 
Wallenberg  was  taken  into  "protective  cus- 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  250— MAKING 
A  MINORITY  APPOINTMENT  TO 
THE  COMMITTEE  ON  BANKING, 
HOUSING  AND  URBAN  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  DOLE  submitted  the  following 
resolution;  which  was  considered  and 
agreed  to: 

S.  Res.  250 

Resolved,  That  the  following  Senator  shall 
be  added  to  the  minority  party's  membership 
on  the  Committee  on  Banking.  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs  for  the  One  Hundred  Second 
Congress: 

Mr.  Specter. 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED 


NATIONAL  LITERACY  ACT 


COCHRAN  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  1473 

Mr.  COCHRAN  (for  himself,  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy, and  Mr.  Kasten)  submitted  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  (S.  2)  to  pro- 
mote the  achievement  of  national  edu- 
cation goals,  to  establish  a  National 
Council  on  Education  Goals  and  an 
Academic  Report  Card  to  measure 
progress  on  the  goals,  and  to  promote 
literacy  in  the  United  States,  and  for 
other  purposes,  as  follows: 

On  page  32,  line  17,  strike  "205,  to"  and  in- 
sert •205.". 

On  page  32.  strike  lines  18  through  23. 

On  page  33.  line  23,  strike  "State"  and  in- 
sert "chief  State  school  officer,  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  Governor.". 

On  page  34,  beginning  with  line  14,  strike 
all  through  line  16  and  insert  the  following: 
are  designed  to  improve  student  achieve- 
ment in  the  public  schools. 
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ADDITIONAL  WAIVER  AUTHORITy  FOR  NEW 

SCHOOLS.— A  Chief  State  school  of- 
consultatlon   with   the   Governor, 
an  application  to  the  Secretary 
I  dditional  waiver  of  the  requirements 
(A).  Under  such  waiver,  the 
may    permit    such    State    edu- 
agency  to  expend  not  to  exceed  an 
15  percent  of  the  funds  received 
title  for  the  establishment  of  New 
Schools  in  accordance  with  sub- 
CD). 

^ECIAL     REQUIREMENTS.— An     appHca- 

a  waiver  under  subparagraph  (C). 
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procedures  for  the  consideration 
ons  for  schools  which  have — 
the  National  Education  Goals; 
e^blished  and  implemented  a  commu- 
strategy  for  achieving  those  goals: 
^veloped  a  "report-card"  for  measur- 
ng  to  the  public,  at  least  once 
the  progress  toward  achievement 
and 
(^monstrated  a  willingness  and  com- 
to  make  substantial  improvements 
( ducation  of  children  in  the  commu- 
an  1 


-wji  e 


gi  e 


priority  in  awarding  grants  to  eli- 
r*;lpients  serving  communities  with 
cc  ncentrations  of  educationally  dls- 
advanta  red  children  and  children  from  low- 
income  amilies. 

(E)  Si  ECTAL  RULE.— Any  new  public  school 
establisted   under   this   title   shall   be   non- 
In  its  programs,  admissions  poli- 
.  embloyment  practices,  and  all  other  op- 
and  shall  not  be  affiliated  with  a 
c  sectarian  school  or  religious  insti- 
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STATE  APPUCATION. 

57,  between  lines  7  and  8,  insert 
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term    "New    American    School" 
elementary   or  secondary   public 


under  the  authority  of  a  State  edu- 
agency  or  a  local  educational  agen- 


reflects  the  best  available  knowledge 
teaching  and  learning  for  all  stu- 

the  highest  quality  instructional 

and  technologies:  and 

lesigned  to  meet  the  National  Edu- 

as  well  as  the  particular  needs 

^udents  and  community  served  by 


57,  line  8,  strike  "(4)"  and  insert 
57.  line  13,  strike  "(5)"  and  insert 
57,  line  17,  strike  "(6)"  and  insert 
57,  line  21,  strike  '•(7)"  and  insert 

57.  line  23.  strike  "(8)"  and  insert 

58.  line  1.  strike  "(9)"  and  insert 
58.  line  4.  strike  "(10)"  and  insert 


H.  ITFIELD  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  1474 


][ATFIELD    (for    himself.    Mrs. 

KassebKum,  Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Hatch,  Mr. 

Mr.  Seymour,  Mr.  Graham, 

AND    Mr.     THURMOND) 

an  amendment  to  the  bill  S.  2, 
follows: 

2.  in  the  table  of  contents,  after 
relating  to  section  212  insert  the 


P/  CKWOOD, 


pens 


TITLE  m— EDUCATIONAL  REFORM  AND 

FLEXIBILTTY 
Sec.  301.  Statement  of  findings  and  purpose. 
Sec.  302.  Flexibility  and  accountability  in 
education  and  related  services. 
On  page  2.  in  the  table  of  contents,  redesig- 
nate the  item  relating  to  title  UI  as  the  item 
relating  to  title  IV. 

On  page  2,  in  the  table  of  contents,  redesig- 
nate the  item  relating  to  section  301  as  the 
item  relating  to  section  401. 

On  page  56,  between  lines  19  and  20,  insert 
the  following: 
TITLE  III— EDUCATIONAL  REFORM  AND 
FLEXIBILITY 

SEC.   301.   STATEMENT  OF  FINDINGS  AND  PUR- 
POSE. 

(a)  Findings.— The  Congress  finds  thatr- 

(1)  historically.  Federal  education  pro- 
grams have  addressed  the  Nation's  most 
pressing  educational  problems  by  providing 
categorical  assistance  with  detailed  require- 
ments relating  to  the  use  of  funds: 

(2)  while  the  approach  described  in  para- 
graph (1)  has  proven  generally  successful, 
some  program  requirements  may  inadvert- 
ently impede  educational  achievement: 

(3)  the  Nation's  schools  are  being  asked  to 
deal  effectively  with  increasingly  diverse 
educational  needs  that  current  program 
structures  may  not  be  flexible  enough  to  ad- 
dress: and 

(4)  in  an  era  when  educational  change  and 
reform  must  prevail,  it  is  more  important 
than  ever  to  provide  programs  that — 

(A)  result  in  improved  educational  out- 
comes for  all  students: 

(B)  promote  the  coordination  of  education 
and  related  services  that  benefit  children 
and  their  families: 

(C)  respond  flexibly  to  the  needs  of  a  di- 
verse student  population; 

(D)  stop  the  proliferation  of  unnecessary 
Federal.  State,  and  local  regulation;  and 

(E)  place  less  emphasis  on  measuring  re- 
sources and  reviewing  procedures  and  more 
emphasis  on  achieving  program  results. 

(b)  Purpose.— It  is  the  purpose  of  this  title 
to  establish  a  national  demonstration  pro- 
gram which— 

(1)  promotes  educational  reform  that  leads 
to  improved  educational  outcomes  for  par- 
ticipants in  affected  programs; 

(2)  holds  accountable  the  schools  and  other 
recipients  of  Federal  funds  for  achieving  spe- 
cific educational  improvement  goals  in  ex- 
change for  increased  flexibility  in  the  use  of 
their  resources;  and 

(3)  enables  school  and  program  administra- 
tors, teachers,  parents,  local  agencies,  and 
community  groups  to  work  together  to  de- 
velop effective  education  programs  that  lead 
to  improved  achievement  and  meet  the  needs 
of  all  participants,  particularly  those  who 
are  disadvantaged. 

SEC.  302.  FI,EXIBILITY  AND  ACCOUNTABILITY  IN 
EDUCATION  AND  RELATED  SERV- 
ICES. 

(a)  In  General.— Subpart  l  of  Part  C  of  the 
General  Education  Provisions  Act  (20  U.S.C. 
1221  et  seq.)  is  amended  by  adding  after  sec- 
tion 421A  a  new  section  421B  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

-SEC.  421 B.  FLEXIBIUTY  AND  ACCOUNTABILITY 
IN  EDUCATION  AND  RELATED  SERV- 
ICES. 

"(a)  Program  Authorized.— 

"(1)  In  general.— <A)  The  Secretary  shall, 
in  accordance  with  this  section,  assist  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools  and  other 
service  providers  to  improve  the  achieve- 
ment of  all  students  and  other  participants, 
but  particularly  disadvantaged  individuals. 


by  authorizing  waivers  to  not  more  than  100 
local  educational  agencies  by  which  the 
States  can  improve  the  performance  of 
schools  and  programs  by  Increasing  their 
nexibillty  in  the  use  of  their  resources  while 
holding  them  accountable  for  achieving  edu- 
cational gains. 

"(B)(i)  In  support  of  these  projects,  the 
Secretary  Is  authorized  to  waive  any  statu- 
tory or  regulatory  requirement  (except  as 
provided  in  subsection  (e))  applicable  to  a 
program  described  in  clause  (ii)  that  the  Sec- 
retary determines  may  impede  the  ability  of 
a  school  or  other  service  provider  to  meet 
the  special  needs  of  such  students  and  other 
individuals  in  the  most  effective  manner  pos- 
sible. The  head  of  any  other  Federal  agency 
In  accordance  with  the  programs  described  in 
clause  (11)  is  similarly  authorized  to  waive 
such  requirements  applicable  to  an  elemen- 
tary, secondary,  or  youth  vocational  train- 
ing program  administered  by  such  agency  if 
the  agency  head  and  the  Secretary  agree 
that  such  a  waiver  would  promote  the  pur- 
pose of  this  section. 

"(11)  The  Secretary  shall  only  waive  a  stat- 
utory or  regulatory  requirement  applicable 
to  a  program  under— 

"(I)  chapter  1  of  title  I  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965; 

"(II)  chapter  2  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  of  1965: 

"(III)   the   Dwight  D.   Eisenhower   Mathe- 
matics and  Science  Education  Act: 
"(IV)  the  Follow  Through  Act; 
"(V)  subtitle  B  of  title  VU  of  the  Stewart 
B.  McKinney  Homeless  Assistance  Act;  and 

"(VI)  the  Carl  D.  Perkins  Vocational  and 
Applied  Technology  Education  Act.  except 
part  H  of  title  UI  and  funds  allocated  by 
States  under  section  232  of  such  Act. 

"(2)  Project  duration.— Projects  con- 
ducted under  this  section,  and  any  waivers 
associated  with  such  projects,  shall  last  no 
longer  than  three  years,  except  that  the  Sec- 
retary may  extend  a  project  and  any  associ- 
ated waivers  for  an  additional  2  years  If  the 
Secretary  determines  that  the  project  is 
making  substantial  progress  in  meeting  its 
goals. 

"(3)  Termination.— The  Secretary  shall 
terminate  a  project  and  its  associated  waiv- 
ers if  the  Secretary,  at  any  time,  determines 
it  is  not  making  acceptable  progress  toward 
meeting  its  goals.  The  head  of  any  other 
Federal  agency  who  has  granted  waivers 
under  this  section  shall  determine  whether 
to  extend  or  terminate  those  waivers,  but 
the  Secretary  shall  have  exclusive  authority 
to  extend  or  terminate  the  project. 
"(b)  ELiGiBiLnr.- 

"(1)  In  general.— Each  project  that  in- 
volves elementary  or  secondary  schools  shall 
Include  the  participation  of  a  local  edu- 
cational agency  and  at  least  2  schools. 

"(2)  Grade  and  program  requirement.— 
To  the  extent  possible,  each  grade  and  aca- 
demic program  in  a  participating  school 
shall  participate  in  the  project. 

"(c)  Applications.— A  local  educational 
agency,  wishing  to  conduct  a  project  under 
this  section,  shall  submit  an  application  to 
the  State  educational  agency  for  approval. 
The  State  educational  agency  shall  then 
transmit  approved  applications  to  the  Sec- 
retary. Each  application  shall  be  submitted 
within  2  years  of  enactment  of  the  Neighbor- 
hood Schools  Improvement  Act  and  shall  in- 
clude a  plan  that— 

"(1)  describes  the  purposes  and  overall  ex- 
pected outcomes  of  the  project; 

"(2)  Identifies,  for  each  school  or  site  par- 
ticipating in  the  project,  those  impediments 
to  improved  educational  outcomes  that 
would  be  removed  by  the  proposed  waivers; 


"(3)  identifies  the  Federal  programs  to  be 
Included  in  the  project,  the  Federal  statu- 
tory or  regulatory  requirements  to  waived, 
and  the  purpose  and  duration  of  the  re- 
quested waivers; 

"(4)  describes  the  State  and  local  require- 
ments that  will  be  waived,  the  purpose  of 
such  waivers,  and,  if  such  requirements  will 
not  have  been  waived  before  the  project  be- 
gins, when  those  waivers  will  be  obtained 
and  take  effect; 

"(5)  demonstrates  the  State  has  made  an 
effort  to  waive  substantial  requirements  per- 
taining to  the  local  educational  agency; 

"(6)  describes  specific,  measurable,  edu- 
cational improvement  goals  for  each  school 
or  other  site  in  the  project  and  for  each 
school  year  of  the  project,  including— 

"(A)  goals  for  Improving  the  achievement 
of  all  participants,  including  disadvantaged 
Individuals,  with  respect  to  achievement  In 
basic  and  advanced  skills; 

"(B)  goals  that  reflect  the  broad  purposes 
of  each  program  for  which  a  waiver  is 
sought;  and 

"(C)  an  explanation  of  how  the  applicant 
will  measure  progress  In  meeting  the  goals 
set  for  each  school  or  site  in  the  project  and 
for  disadvantaged  Individuals  participating 
in  the  project; 

"(7)  incorporates  the  comments  of  the  Gov- 
ernor or  the  chief  State  school  officer;  and 

"(8)  for  projects  Involving  elementary  or 
secondary  schools— 

"(A)  identifies  the  schools  to  be  included  in 
the  project  and  describes  the  student  popu- 
lation at  each  school,  including— 

"(i)  current  data  regarding  the  achieve- 
ment of  the  disadvantaged  students  as  well 
as  other  students;  and 

"(ii)  the  number  of  students  who — 

"(I)  are  of  limited  English  proficiency,  as 
defined  In  section  7003(a)(1)  of  the  Bilingual 
Education  Act; 

"(II)  are  children  with  disabilities,  as  de-. 
fined  in  section  602(a)(1)  of  the  Individuals 
with  Disabilities  Education  Act; 

"(III)  are  currently  or  formerly  migratory; 

"(IV)  are  educationally  deprived,  for  the 
purposes  of  chapter  1  of  title  I  of  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965; 
and 

"(V)  are  eligible  for  a  free  or  reduced  price 
'school  lunch; 

"(B)  describes  specific  goals  for  enhancing 
coordination  between  the  regular  education 
program  available  to  all  students  and  pro- 
grams serving  disadvantaged  students; 

"(C)  If  fewer  than  all  the  schools  in  a  local 
educational  agency  will  participate  in  a 
project,  describes  the  expected  educational 
outcomes  for  disadvantaged  students  in 
schools  that  do  not  participate,  and  how 
those  outcomes  will  be  assessed; 

"(D)  describes  how  school  administrators, 
teachers,  staff,  and  parents  (Including  par- 
ents of  educationally  disadvantaged  chil- 
dren) have  been,  or  will  be,  involved  in  the 
planning,  development,  and  implementation 
of  the  goals  and  program  for  each  participat- 
ing school;  and 

"(E)  contains  goals  for  students  targeted 
by  the  programs  described  in  clause  (ii)  of 
section  421B(a)(l)(B)  which  are  comparable 
to,  or  exceed  existing  goals  under  such  pro- 
grams. 

"(d)  Approval  of  Projects.— 

"(1)  In  general.— The  Secretary  shall  ap- 
prove applications  from  not  more  than  100 
local  educational  agencies  for  projects  under 
this  section  that  the  Secretary  determines 
show  substantial  promise  of  achieving  the 
purposes  of  this  section,  after  considering— 


"(A)  the  comprehensiveness  of  the  project, 
including  the  types  of  students,  schools,  pro- 
grams, and  activities  to  be  Included; 

"(B)  the  extent  to  which  the  provisions  for 
which  waivers  are  sought  Impede  educational 
improvement; 

"(C)  the  State  and  local  requirements  that 
will  be  waived  for  the  project: 

"(D)  the  significance  and  feasibility  of  the 
proposed  project's  goals  for  each  participat- 
ing school  or  site: 

"(E)  the  quality  of  the  plan  for  ensuring 
accountability  for  the  proposed  plan's  activi- 
ties and  goals;  and 

"(F)  the  comments  of  the  Governors  or  the 
chief  State  school  officers. 

"(2)  Consultation.— The  Secretary  shall 
consult  with  the  heads  of  other  appropriate 
Federal  agencies.  If  any,  in  determining 
whether  to  approve  a  project.  Each  such 
agency  head  shall  notify  the  Secretary  of 
any  waivers  granted  by  such  agency  head  as 
part  of  such  project. 

"(3)  Distribution  of  projects.— The  Sec- 
retary shall  ensure  that,  to  the  extent  fea- 
sible, projects  assisted  under  this  section  are 
geographically  distributed,  and  equitably 
distributed  among  urban,  suburban,  and 
rural  areas,  as  well  as  large  and  small 
schools. 

"(e)  Allocation  of  Federal  Funds;  Re- 
STRicrrioN  ON  Waivers.— 

"(1)  Allocation  of  federal  funds.— Fed- 
eral funds  under  any  program  that  are  used 
to  support  a  project  under  this  section  shall 
be  allocated  to  local  educational  agencies 
and  other  recipients  within  the  local  edu- 
cational agency  in  accordance  with  the  stat- 
utory and  regrulatory  requirements  that  gov- 
ern the  operation  of  that  program,  except 
that,  for  the  purpose  of  such  a  project,  the 
Secretary  (or  the  head  of  any  other  Federal 
agency)  may  extend  the  duration  of,  and  pro- 
vide continuation  funding  to,  a  project  cho- 
sen on  a  competitive  basis  that  a  participat- 
ing agency  is  conducting. 

"(2)  Restriction  on  waivers.— Neither  the 
Secretary  nor  the  head  of  any  other  Federal 
agency  shall  waive  under  this  section  any 
statutory  or  regulatory  requirement  In 
awarding  a  grant  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  the  Neighborhood  Schools  Improvement 
Act  to  a  service  provider  within  the  local 
educational  agency  or  other  applicant  par- 
ticipating in  a  project  under  this  section. 

"(3)  Special  rule.— Neither  the  Secretary 
nor,  where  applicable,  the  head  of  any  other 
Federal  agency  shall  waive  under  this  sec- 
tion any  statutory  or  regulatory  require- 
ment— 

"(A)  under  section  438  and  439  of  the  Gen- 
eral Education  Provisions  Act; 

"(B)  under  title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964,  section  504  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act 
of  1973,  title  IX  of  the  Education  Amend- 
ments of  1972,  or  title  II  of  the  Americans 
with  Disabilities  Act; 

"(C)  under  the  Individuals  with  Disabilities 
Education  Act:  or 

"(D)  relating  to — 

"(i)  maintenance  of  effort: 

"(ii)  comparability;  or 

"(iii)  the  equitable  participation  of  stu- 
dents attending  private  schools. 

"(f)  Reports  and  Evaluations.— 

"(1)  Project  reports.— Each  project  shall 
submit,  not  later  than  90  days  after  the  end 
of  each  year  of  the  project,  an  annual  report 
to  the  Secretary  that— 

"(A)  summarizes  the  principal  activities  of 
the  project; 

"(B)  contains  school-by-school  and  other 
data,  as  described  In  the  project  plan,  that 
show   the  extent   to   which   the   project  is 


meeting  Its  overall  goals,  including  Its  goals 
for  improving  the  achievement  of  all  partici- 
pants, particularly  disadvantaged  individ- 
uals, with  respect  to  achievement  In  basic 
and  advanced  skills,  and  is  meeting  the  goals 
for  each  school  or  other  site; 

"(C)  describes  the  Impact  of  the  project  on 
disadvantaged  children  in  schools.  If  any, 
that  are  not  participating  In  the  demonstra- 
tion; 

"(D)  describes  the  effectiveness  of  efforts 
to  coordinate  programs  and  services  for  chil- 
dren and  their  families  as  appropriate;  and 

"(E)  provides  Information  on  or  com- 
parable data  regarding  the  programs  de- 
scribed In  clause  (11)  of  section  428B(a)(lKB) 
of  achievement  levels  of  students  served  pur- 
suant to  such  programs  previously  dem- 
onstrated over  the  preceding  3  years  com- 
pared with  children  or  students  served  under 
this  title. 

"(2)  Secretary's  report.— The  Secretary 
shall  submit  a  report  to  the  Congress  every 
two  years  that  summarizes  and  analyzes  the 
project  reports  required  by  paragraph  (1). 

"(3)  Evaluation  reports.— At  the  end  of 
the  6-year  period  described  in  this  section, 
and  at  such  interim  points  as  the  Secretary 
deems  appropriate,  the  Secretary  shall  pro- 
vide to  Congress  an  independent  evaluation 
of  the  projects  assisted  under  this  title,  as 
well  as  an  evaluation  of  the  program  assisted 
under  this  section  by  the  Department  of 
Education  and  other  affected  Federal  agen- 
cies. Such  reports  may  include  recommenda- 
tions for  amendments  to  program  statutes 
that  are  based  on  the  experience  of  projects 
that  successfully  raise  educational  achieve- 
ment by  eliminating  or  modifying  statutory 
or  regulatory  provisions  that  Impede  edu- 
cational improvement. 

"(g)  DEFiNmoN.— For  the  purpose  of  this 
section,  the  term  'disadvantaged  students' 
includes  students  of  limited  English  pro- 
ficiency, children  with  disabilities,  students 
who  are  currently  or  formerly  migratory, 
and  students  who  are  educationally  deprived. 

"(h)  Budget  NEUTRALm'.— The  authority 
provided  by  this  section  shall  not  be  exer- 
cised in  a  manner  that,  for  any  fiscal  year, 
increases  total  obligations  or  outlays  of  dis- 
cretionary appropriations  for  programs  sub- 
ject to  such  authority,  or  that  increases 
total  obligations  or  outlays  of  funding  for  all 
direct-spending  programs  subject  to  such  au- 
thority over  those  that  would  have  occurred 
absent  such  authority.". 

(b)  Sunset  Provision.— The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  be  effective  dur- 
ing the  6-year  period  beginning  on  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

On  page  56,  line  20.  strike  "III"  and  insert 
"IV". 

On  page  56,  line  21,  strike  "301"  and  insert 
"401". 


KENNEDY  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  1475 

Mr.  HATFIELD  (for  himself)  (for  Mr. 
KENNEDY,  Mr.  Hatfield.  Mr.  Graham, 
Mr.  Mack,  Mr.  Pell,  Mrs.  Kassebaum, 
and  Mr.  THURMOND),  proposed  an 
amendment  to  amendment  No.  1474 
proposed  by  Mr.  Hatfield  (and  others) 
to  the  bill  S.  2,  supra,  as  follows: 

On  page  4,  line  21  strike  "not  more  than 
100"  and  Insert  In  lieu:  "not  more  than  6 
states,  which  have  Implemented  comprehen- 
sive regulatory  reform  plans,  and  no  more 
than  50  local  educational  agencies  in  each 
state.". 

On  page  11,  line  2,  strike  "not  more  than 
100"  and  insert  In  lieu:   "no  more  than  6 
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UMI 


statetJ  which  have  implemented  comprehen- 
sive n  rulatory  reform,  and  no  more  than  SO 
local  e  lucational  a^ncies  in  each  state.". 


tie 


Mr.      HATCH      (for      himself,      Mr. 
Mr.  Smith,  Mr.  Coats,  and 
B|iADLEY)  proposed  an  amendment 
bill  S.  2.  supra,  as  follows: 
committee  amendment,  on  page  56, 
lines  19  and  20.  Insert  the  following: 
TTTL^  UI— LOW-INCOME  SCHOOL  CHOICE 
DEMONSTRATION 
.  SHORT  TTTLE. 

title  may  be  cited  as  the  "Low-In- 
Ichool  Choice  Demonstration  Act  of 
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HATCH  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  1476 


PURPOSE. 

jurpose  of  this  title  is  to  determine 
eff  cts  on  students  and  schools  of  provid- 
fiiiinclal  assistance  to  low-income  par- 
enable  such  parents  to  select  the  pub- 
I  rivate  schools  in  which  their  children 
enrolled. 

DEFINITIONS. 

in  this  title — 

term   "choice  school"   means  any 
3r  private  school,  including  a  private 
school,  that  is  involved  in  a  dem- 
project  assisted  under  this  title: 
term  "eligible  child"  means  a  child 
1  through  12  who  is  eligible  for  free 
redlced  price  meals  under  the  National 
Lunch  Act: 
term  "eligible  entity"  means  a  pub- 
institution,  or  organization,  such 
,  a  State  or  local  educational  agen- 
c4nsortium  of  public  agencies,  or  a  con- 
of  public  and  private  nonprofit  enti- 
can  demonstrate,  to  the  satisfac- 
oflthe  Secretary,  its  ability  to— 
r  iceive.  disburse,  and  account  for  Fed- 
fui  ds:  and 

c^rry  out  the  activities  described  in  its 
under  this  title: 
term    "parent"   includes   a   legal 
or  other  individual  acting  in  loco 


tie 


t  le 


1  93i 


term  "school"  means  a  school  that 
elementary  education  or  secondary 
(through  grade  12),  as  determined 
^tate  law;  and 

term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
if  Education. 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS. 

purpose  of  carrying  out  this  title, 

ire    authorized    to    be    appropriated 

00  for  fiscal  year  1992  and  such  sums 

be  necessary  for  each  of  the  fiscal 

and  1994. 
PROGRAM  AUTHORIZED. 

Reservation.— From   the  amount  ap- 
pursuant  to  the  authority  of  see- 
in  any  fiscal  year,  the  Secretary 
not  more  than  5  percent  for 
of  programs  assisted  under  this 
accordance  with  section  311. 
C^iANTS. — From  the  remainder  of  the 
not  reserved  under  subsection  (a), 
shall  make  grants,  in  amounts 
exceed  $5,000,000  in  the  first  year  of 
del  fionstratlon  project,  to  eligible  enti- 
:arry  out  not  more  than  6  demonstra- 
pi  ojects  under  which  low-income  par- 
refceive  certificates  for  the  costs  of  en- 
their   eligible  children   in   a  choice 


r  serve 


Se<  retary  i 


U  IE 


OF  Grants.— Grants  awarded  under 
subsecf  on  (b)  shall  be  used  to  pay  the  costs 
of- 


(1)  providing  education  certificates  to  low- 
income  parents  to  enable  such  parents  to  pay 
the  tuition,  fees,  the  allowable  costs  of 
transportation,  if  any,  and  the  costs  of  com- 
plying with  section  309(a)(1),  if  any,  for  their 
eligible  children  to  attend  a  choice  school; 
and 

(2)  administration  of  the  demonstration 
project,  which  shall  not  exceed  15  percent  of 
the  amount  received  in  the  first  fiscal  year 
for  which  the  grant  recipient  provides  cer- 
tificates or  10  percent  in  any  subsequent 
year,  including— 

(A)  seeking  the  involvement  of  choice 
schools  in  the  demonstration  project; 

(B)  providing  information  about  the 
project,  and  the  schools  involved  in  the 
project,  to  parents  of  eligible  children; 

(C)  determining  the  eligibility  of  children 
to  participate  in  the  demonstration  project; 

(D)  selecting  students  to  participate  in  the 
demonstration  project; 

(E)  determining  the  value  of,  and  Issuing, 
certificates; 

(F)  compiling  and  maintaining  such  finan- 
cial and  programmatic  records  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  prescribe;  and 

(G)  collecting  and  making  available  to  the 
Secretary  such  information  about  the  effects 
of  the  demonstration  as  the  Secretary  may 
need  to  conduct  the  evaluation  described  in 
section  311. 

(d)  Special  Rule.— Any  school  participat- 
ing in  the  demonstration  provided  for  under 
this  title  shall  comply  with  title  VI  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  and  not  discriminate 
on  the  basis  of  race,  color  or  national  origin. 

SEC.  308.  AUTHORIZED  PROJECTS;  PRIORITY. 

(a)  AUTHORIZED  Projects.— The  Secretary 
may  provide  assistance  under  this  title  only 
to  a  demonstration  project  that — 

(1)  involves  at  least  one  local  educational 
agency  that — 

(A)  receives  funds  under  section  1006  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965;  and 

(B)  is  among  the  20  percent  of  local  edu- 
cational agencies  receiving  funds  under  sec- 
tion 1006  of  such  Act  in  the  State  and  having 
the  highest  number  of  children  described  in 
section  1006(c)  of  such  Act:  and 

(2)  includes  the  involvement  of  a  sufficient 
number  of  public  and  private  choice  schools, 
in  the  judgment  of  the  Secretary,  to  allow 
for  a  valid  demonstration  project. 

(b)  PRiORfTY. — In  selecting  grant  recipients 
under  this  title,  the  Secretary  shall  grive  pri- 
ority to — 

(1)  projects  in  which  choice  schools  offer  an 
enrollment  opportunity  to  the  broadest 
range  of  eligible  children; 

(2)  projects  that  Involve  diverse  types  of 
choice  schools;  and 

(3)  projects  that  will  contribute  to  geo- 
graphic diversity,  including  States  that  are 
primarily  rural  and  States  that  are  pri- 
marily urban. 

SEC  307.  APPUCATIONS. 

(a)  In  General.— Any  eligible  entity  that 
wishes  to  receive  a  grant  under  this  title 
shall  submit  an  application  to  the  Secretary 
at  such  time  and  in  such  manner  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  prescribe. 

(b)  Contents.— E^ch  application  described 
in  subsection  (a)  shall  contain— 

(1)  information  demonstrating  the  eligi- 
bility of  the  applicant  and  its  demonstration 
project: 

(2)  with  respect  to  choice  schools— 

(A)  a  description  of  the  standards  used  by 
the  applicant  to  determine  which  public  and 
private  schools  are  within  a  reasonable  com- 
muting distance  of  eligible  children  and 
present  a  reasonable  commuting  cost  for 
such  children; 


(B)  a  description  of  the  types  of  potential 
choice  schools  that  will  be  involved  in  the 
project; 

(C)(i)  a  description  of  the  procedures  used 
to  encourage  public  and  private  schools  to  be 
involved  In  the  demonstration  project;  and 

(11)  a  description  of  how  the  applicant  will 
annually  determine  the  number  of  spaces 
available  for  eligible  children  in  each  choice 
school: 

(D)  an  assurance  that  each  choice  school 
will  not  impose  higher  standards  for  admis- 
sion or  participation  in  its  programs  and  ac- 
tivities for  eligible  children  with  certificates 
provided  under  this  title  than  the  school 
does  for  other  children; 

(E)  an  assurance  that  each  choice  school 
will  have  been  operating  an  educational  pro- 
gram of  the  same  type  as  the  program  for 
which  it  will  accept  certificates,  for  at  least 
one  year  before  accepting  such  certificate: 

(F)  an  assurance  that  the  applicant  will 
terminate  the  Involvement  of  any  choice 
school  that  falls  to  comply  with  the  condi- 
tions of  its  involvement  in  the  demonstra- 
tion project;  and 

(G)  a  description  of  the  extent  to  which 
choice  schools  will  accept  certificates  as  full 
payment  for  tuition  and  fees. 

(3)  with  respect  to  the  participation  of  eli- 
gible children- 

(A)  a  description  of  the  procedures  to  be 
used  to  determine  the  eligibility  of  children 
under  this  title,  which  shall  include— 

(i)  the  procedures  used  to  determine  eligi- 
bility for  free  and  reduced  price  meals  under 
the  National  School  Lunch  Act  of  1947;  or 

(ii)  any  other  procedure,  subject  to  the 
Secretary's  approval,  that  accurately  estab- 
lishes a  child's  eligibility  within  the  mean- 
ing of  section  303(2); 

(B)  a  description  of  the  procedures  to  be 
used  to  ensure  that,  in  selecting  eligible 
children  to  participate  in  the  demonstration 
project,  the  applicant  will— 

(i)  apply  the  same  criteria  to  both  public 
and  private  school  children;  and 

(11)  give  priority  to  children  from  the  low- 
est income  families; 

(C)  a  description  of  the  procedures  to  be 
used  to  ensure  maximum  choice  of  schools 
for  participating  children,  including  proce- 
dures to  be  used  when— 

(I)  the  number  of  parents  with  certificates 
who  desire  to  enroll  their  children  in  a  par- 
ticular school  exceeds  the  number  of  such 
children  that  the  school  has  agreed  to  ac- 
cept: and 

(II)  grant  funds  are  Insufficient  to  support 
the  total  cost  of  choices  made  by  parents 
with  certificates; 

(D)  a  description  of  the  procedures  to  be 
used  to  ensure  compliance  with  section 
309(a)(1),  which  may  include— 

(i)  the  direct  provision  of  services  by  a 
local  educational  agency: 

(ii)  arrangements  made  by  a  local  edu- 
cational agency  with  other  service  providers; 
and 

(ill)  an  increase  in  the  value  of  the  edu- 
cation certificate  in  accordance  with  section 
308(a)(2)(A); 

(4)  with  respect  to  the  operation  of  the 
demonstration — 

(A)  a  description  of  the  geographic  area  to 
be  served; 

(B)  a  timetable  for  carrying  out  the  dem- 
onstration; 

(C)  a  description  of  the  procedures  to  be 
used  for  the  issuance  and  redemption  of  cer- 
tificates; 

(D)  a  description  of  the  procedures  by 
which  a  choice  school  will  make  a  pro  rata 
refund  of  the  certificate  for  any  participat- 


ing child  who  withdraws  from  the  school  for 
any  reason,  before  completing  75  percent  of 
the  school  attendance  period  for  which  the 
certificate  was  used; 

(E)  a  description  of  the  procedures  to  be 
used  to  provide  the  parental  notification  de- 
scribed in  section  310: 

(F)  an  assurance  that  the  applicant  will 
place  all  funds  received  under  this  title  into 
a  separate  account,  and  that  no  other  funds 
will  be  placed  in  such  account; 

(G)  an  assurance  that  the  applicant  will 
provide  the  Secretary  periodic  reports  on  the 
status  of  such  funds; 

(H)  an  assurance  that  the  applicant  will  co- 
operate with  the  Secretary  in  carrying  out 
the  evaluation  described  in  section  311:  and 

(I)  an  assurance  that  the  applicant  will 
maintain  such  records  as  the  Secretary  may 
require,  and  comply  with  reasonable  requests 
from  the  Secretary  for  information;  and 

(5)  such  other  assurances  and  information 
as  the  Secretary  may  require. 
SEC.  306.  EDUCATION  CERTIFICATES. 

(a)  Education  Certificates.— 

(1)  Basic  value.— The  basic  value  of  an  eli- 
gible child's  education  certificate  under  this 
title  shall  be  the  cost  of  tuition  and  fees  nor- 
mally charged  by  the  public  or  private 
school  chosen  by  the  child's  parents. 

(2)  Increases  and  issuances.— Subject  to 
such  regulations  as  the  Secretary  shall  pre- 
scribe— 

(A)  the  value  of  the  certificate  may  be  in- 
creased to  cover  the  additional  reasonable 
costs  of  transportation  directly  attributable 
to  the  child's  participation  in  the  dem- 
onstration project  or  the  cost  of  complying 
with  section  309(a)(1);  and 

(B)  education  certificates  may  be  issued  to 
parents  of  children  who  choose  to  attend 
schools  that  do  not  charge  tuition  or  fees,  to 
cover  the  additional  reasonable  costs  of 
transportation  directly  attributable  to  the 
child's  participation  in  the  demonstration  or 
the  cost  of  complying  with  section  309(a)(1). 

(b)  ADJUSTMENT.— The  value  of  the  edu- 
cation certificate  may  be  adjusted  in  the  sec- 
ond and  third  years  of  an  eligible  child's  par- 
ticipation to  reflect  any  increases  or  de- 
creases in  the  tuition,  fees,  or  transportation 
costs  directly  attributable  to  that  child's 
continued  attendance  at  a  choice  school,  but 
shall  not  be  increased  for  this  purpose  by 
more  than  10  percent  over  the  value  for  the 
preceding  year.  The  value  of  the  education 
certificate  may  also  be  adjusted  in  any  fiscal 
year  to  comply  with  section  309(a)(1). 

(c)  Special  Rule.— If  a  participating  eligi- 
ble child  was  attending  a  public  or  private 
school  that  charged  tuition  in  the  year  be- 
fore the  first  year  of  a  grant  recipient's  par- 
ticipation under  this  title,  the  basic  value  of 
the  certificate  for  such  child  shall  be  the  tui- 
tion charged  by  such  school  for  such  child  in 
such  preceding  year,  adjusted  in  accordance 
with  subsection  (b). 

(d)  Maximum  Amount.— Notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  of  this  section,  the  basic 
value  of  an  eligible  child's  certificate  shall 
not  exceed  the  per  pupil  e-  -jenditure  for  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education,  as  appro- 
priate, for  the  preceding  year  by  the  local 
educational  agency  in  which  the  public 
school  to  which  the  child  would  normally  be 
assigned  is  located. 

(e)  Income. — Certificates,  and  funds  pro- 
vided under  certificates,  shall  not  be  deemed 
income  of  the  parents  for  Federal  income  tax 
purposes  or  for  determining  eligibility  for 
any  other  Federal  program. 

SEC.  309.  EFFECT  ON  OTHER  PROGRAMS;  USE  OF 
SCHOOL  LUNCH  DATA. 

(a)  Effect  on  Other  Programs.— 


(1)  In  general.— Eligible  children  partici- 
pating in  a  demonstration  under  this  title, 
who,  in  the  absence  of  such  a  demonstration, 
would  have  received  services  under  part  A  of 
chapter  1  of  title  I  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  shall  be 
provided  such  services. 

(2)  Part  b  of  the  individuals  with  dis- 
ABiLmES  education  act.— Nothing  in  this 
Act  shall  be  construed  to  affect  the  require- 
ments of  part  B  of  the  Individuals  with  Dis- 
abilities Education  Act. 

(b)  Counting  of  Children.— Notwithstand- 
ing any  other  provision  of  law.  any  local  edu- 
cational agency  participating  in  a  dem- 
onstration under  this  title  may  count  eligi- 
ble children  who,  in  the  absence  of  such  a 
demonstration,  would  attend  the  schools  of 
such  agency,  for  purposes  of  receiving  funds 
under  any  program  administered  by  the  Sec- 
retary. 

(c)  Special  Rule.— Notwithstanding  sec- 
tion 9  of  the  National  School  Lunch  Act.  a 
grant  recipient  under  this  title  may  use  in- 
formation collected  for  the  purpose  of  deter- 
mining eligibility  for  free  or  reduced  price 
meals  to  determine  a  child's  eligibility  to 
participate  in  a  demonstration  under  this 
title  and,  if  needed,  to  rank  families  by  in- 
come, in  accordance  with  section 
307(b)(3)(B)(ii).  All  such  information  must 
otherwise  remain  confidential,  and  informa- 
tion pertaining  to  income  may  be  disclosed 
only  to  persons  who  need  that  information 
for  the  purposes  of  a  demonstration  project 
under  this  title. 

(d)  Construction.— 

(1)  Sectarian  institutions.— Nothing  in 
this  title  shall  be  construed  to  supersede  or 
modify  any  provision  of  a  State  constitution 
or  State  law  that  prohibits  the  expenditure 
of  public  fund?  in  or  by  sectarian  institu- 
tions, except  that  no  provision  of  a  State 
constitution  or  State  law  shall  be  construed 
to  prohibit  the  expenditure  in  or  by  sectar- 
ian institutions  of  any  Federal  funds  pro- 
vided under  this  title. 

(2)  Desegregation  plans.— Nothing  in  this 
title  shall  be  construed  to  Interfere  with  any 
desegregation  plans  that  involve  school  at- 
tendance areas  affected  by  this  title. 

SEC.  310.  PARENTAL  NOTIFICA-HON. 

Each  grant  recipient  under  this  title  shall 
provide  timely  notice  of  the  demonstration 
project  to  parents  of  eligible  children  resid- 
ing in  the  area  to  be  served.  At  a  minimum, 
such  notice  shall— 

(1)  describe  the  demonstration; 

(2)  describe  the  eligibility  requirements  for 
participation; 

(3)  describe  the  information  needed  to  es- 
tablish a  child's  eligibility: 

(4)  describe  the  selection  procedures  to  be 
used  if  the  number  of  eligible  children  seek- 
ing to  participate  exceeds  the  number  that 
can  be  accommodated; 

(5)  provide  infoi-mation  about  each  choice 
school.  Including  information  about  any  ad- 
mission requirements  or  criteria;  and 

(6)  include  the  schedule  for  parents  to 
apply  for  their  children  to  participate. 

SEC,  311.  EVALUATION. 

The  Secretary  shall  conduct  a  rigorous 
evaluation  of  the  demonstration  program  au- 
thorized by  this  title.  Such  evaluation 
shall— 

(1)  describe  the  implementation  of  each 
demonstration  project  and  its  effects  on  all 
participants,  schools,  and  communities  in 
the  project  area;  and 

(2)  compare  the  educational  achievement 
of  all  students  in  the  project  area,  includ- 
ing— 

(A)  students  receiving  certificates:  and 


(B)  students  not  receiving  certificates. 

SEC.  312.  REPORTS. 

(a)  Report  by  Grant  Recipient.— Each 
grant  recipient  under  this  title  shall  submit 
an  annual  report  to  the  Secretary,  at  such 
time,  in  such  manner,  and  containing  such 
information  as  the  Secretary  may  require. 

(b)  Report  by  Secretary.— 

(1)  In  GENERAL.— The  Secretary  shall  report 
annually  to  the  President  and  the  President 
shall  report  annually  to  the  Congress  on  the 
progress  of  the  local  demonstrations,  includ- 
ing information  submitted  by  each  grant  re- 
cipient and  from  other  sources. 

(2)  Submission.— The  Secretary  shall  sub- 
mit a  report  to  the  President  and  the  Presi- 
dent shall  submit  a  report  to  the  Congress  on 
the  national  evaluation  described  in  section 
311  within  9  months  after  the  conclusion  of 
the  demonstration  projects  assisted  under 
this  title. 

On  page  56.  line  20,  strike  "TITLE  HI"  and 
insert  "TITLE  IV". 

On  page  56,  line  21,  strike  "301"  and  Insert 
"401  ". 

On  page  2,  after  the  item  relating  to  sec- 
tion 212,  insert  the  following: 

TTTLE  in— LOW-INCOME  SCH(X)L  CHOICE 

DEMONSTRATION 
Short  title. 
Purpose. 
Definitions. 

Authorization  of  appropriations. 
Program  authorized. 
Authorized  projects;  priority. 
Applications. 
Education  certificates. 
Effect  on  other  programs;  use  of 

school  lunch  data. 
Parental  notification. 
Evaluation. 
Reports. 

On  page  2.  redesignate  the  item  relating  to 
Title  m  as  the  item  relating  to  Title  IV. 


On  page  2,  redesignate  the  item  relating  to 
section  301  as  the  item  relating  to  section 
401. 
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PRESSLER  AMENDMENT  NO.  1477 

Mr.  PRESSLER  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  S.  2,  supra,  as  follows: 

On  page  56,  between  lines  19  and  20,  insert 
the  following: 

TITLE  m— DISTANCE  LEARNING 
SEC.  301.  DISTANCE  LEARNING  FINDINGS. 

Congress  finds  that — 

(1)  distance  learning  technology  can  pro- 
vide rural  schools  with  interactive  video  ca- 
pacity; 

(2)  distance  learning  can  provide  instruc- 
tion in  required  or  advanced,  specialized 
courses  in  schools  where  teachers  are  not 
available  or  too  costly  to  provide  for  a  lim- 
ited number  of  students; 

(3)  the  rapid  development  of  telecommuni- 
cations technology  has  resulted  in  distance 
learning  systems  that  are  powerful,  flexible 
and  increasingly  affordable; 

(4)  distance  learning  can  offer  an  alter- 
native to  school  closing  or  consolidation  and 
help  rural  and  urban  schools  satisfy  their 
educational  mandate: 

(5)  distance  learning  can  help  urban  school 
districts  overcome  shortages  in  qualified 
teachers  in  subjects  such  as  mathematics, 
advanced  sciences,  and  langruages; 
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i  Istance  learning  projects  by  helping 
the  costs  of  necessary  telecommuni- 
services; 
I  ecause  many  educational  needs  par- 
needs  of  business.  Government,  and 
;are  providers,  there  should  be  ample 
to   share   the   costs   associated 
research  and  development  used  in  deliv- 
8  new  method  of  teaching; 
(|istance  learning  technology  can  in- 
ontributions  to  the  goals  of  "'Amer- 
,  as  established  by  the  President; 

Federal  Government  can  encourage 

,0  resolve  contentious  issues  that  are 

to  the  use  of  distance  learning,  such 

certification  and  evaluation,  and 

and  textbooli  standardization; 

{federal  funds  now  devoted  to  deliver- 

edi  national  services  should  include  dis- 

l4arning  where  it  is  cost  effective; 

Department  of  Education  and  the 
Science    Foundation    should    con- 
establishing   demonstration   sites   for 

learning; 

distance  learning  is  a  growing  force  in 

and  public  education;  and  States,  lo- 

the  Federal   Government,  and   the 

sector,  all  have  a  role  in  developing 
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(a)  Si  UDY.— The  Secretary  of  Education  in 
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in   implementing  distance   learning. 
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key  to  success  in  distance  learning 

and  the  use  of  distance  learning 

to  be  an  enhanced  educational  tool 
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incentives    necessary    for    tele- 

commuiications  common  carriers  to  develop 

)ricing  for  distance  learning  projects; 

desirability  of  Federal  Communica- 

Ccjnmission  allocation  of  spectrum  in 

encourage  the  development  of  dis- 

l^rning  technologies; 

need  to  amend  copyrights  laws  to 
development  of  distance  learning 


encours  ?e 
technol  igies 
(b)  Co  UPLETION  Date  and  Report.— 

(1)  Co  dPLETiON  DATE.— The  Study  described 
in  subs*  ction  (a)  shall  be  completed  no  later 
than  21(  days  after  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(2)  Rl  PORT.— No  later  than  30  days  after 
the  con  pletion  of  the  study  described  in  sub- 
section [a),  the  study  and  an  executive  sum- 
mary si  all  be  transmitted  to  the  Committee 
on  Edui  ation  and  Labor,  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce,  and  the  Committee 
on  the  ,  udiciary.  of  the  United  States  House 
of  Repi  isentatives;  and  the  Committee  on 
Comme  ce.  Science,  and  Transportation. 
Commit  tee  on  the  Judiciary,  and  the  Com- 
mittee 3n  Labor  and  Human  Resources,  of 
the  Uni  ed  States  Senate. 

SEC.  303.  DEFINITION. 

The  t  srm  "distance  learning"  means  the 
transmi  ssion  of  educational  or  instructional 
Informa  tion  to  geographically  dispersed  indi- 
md  groups  via  telecommunications. 
pa  re  56,  line  20,  strike  "TITLE  111"  and 
[TTLE  IV". 

56,  line  21,  strike  "301"  and  Insert 


2,  after  item  relating  to  section 
the  following: 


TITLE  m— DISTANCE  LEARNING 
Sec.  301.  Distance  learning  study. 
Sec.  302.  Distance  learning  policy  study. 
Sec.  303.  Definition. 

On  page  2.  redesignate  the  item  relating  to 
"TITLE  III"  as  the  item  relating  to  "TITLE 
IV". 

On  page  2.  redesignate  the  item  relating  to 
section  "301"  as  the  item  relating  to  section 
"401". 


HELMS  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  1478 

Mr.  HELMS  (for  himself,  Mr.  Hatch, 
Mr.  NiCKLES.  Mr.  WALLOP,  Mr.  ROTH, 
Mr.  Symms,  and  Mr.  Craio)  proposed  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  S.  2,  supra;  as 
follows: 
At  the  appropriate  place  add  the  following: 
It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  when  the 
Supreme  Court  considers  the  case  of 
Weisman  v.  Lee  (908  F.2d  1090  (1st  Cir.  1990)] 
it  should  use  that  opportunity  to  reverse  the 
Supreme  Court's  earlier  holdings  in  the 
Engel  V.  Vitale  [370  U.S.  421  (1962)]  and  the 
Abington  School  District  v.  Schempp  [374 
U.S.  203  (1963)]  cases  so  that  voluntary  pray- 
er. Bible  reading,  or  religious  meetings  will 
be  permitted  in  public  schools  or  public 
buildings  to  the  extent  that  student  partici- 
pation in  such  activities  is  not  required  by 
school  authorities. 


NICKLES  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  1479 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.  NICKLES  (for  himself,  Mr.  Kas- 
TEN,  Mr.  Smith,  Mr.  D'Amato.  Mr. 
COATS,  Mr.  Symms,  Mr.  Thurmond,  Mr. 
Helms,  and  Mr.  Wallop)  submitted  an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
them  to  the  bill  S.  2,  supra,  as  follows: 
At  the  appropriate  place  add  the  following 
new  section: 

Sec.  .  State  Option  To  Establish 
Learnfare  Programs.— Section  402(a)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  after  paragraph 
(44j; 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (45)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"and;"  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph: 

"(46)  at  the  option  of  the  State,  provide 
that  the  needs  of  an  individual  will  not  be 
taken  into  consideration  (or  will  be  taken 
into  consideration  only  in  part)  under  para- 
graph (7)  for  any  month  if  such  individual— 

"(A)  is  over  the  age  specified  in  the  appli- 
cable State  compulsory  school  attendance 
law  at  which  a  child  must  begin  to  attend 
school,  but  under  the  age  of  16,  and 

"(B)  has,  as  determined  by  the  State  agen- 
cy, failed  without  good  cause  to  regularly  at- 
tend an  elementary,  secondary,  vocational 
school,  or  other  appropriate  school: 
but  if  the  needs  of  an  individual  are  not  con- 
sidered (or  are  considered  only  in  part)  by 
reason  of  this  paragraph,  he  shall  still  be 
considered  to  be  receiving  aid  under  this  part 
for  purposes  of  determining  the  eligibility 
for  such  aid  of  any  other  individual  to  whom 
paragraph  (7)  applies,  and  for  purposes  of  de- 
termining eligibility  for  medical  assistance 
under  the  State's  plan  approved  under  title 
XIX.  ". 


HATCH (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  1480 
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Mr.  HATCH  (for  himself,  Mr.  Garn. 
Mr.  COATS.  Mr.  Craig,  Mr.  Symms,  and 
Mr.  NICKLES)  proposed  an  amendment 
to  the  bill  S.  2,  supra,  as  follows: 

On  page  2,  in  the  table  of  contents,  after 
the  item  relating  to  section  212  insert  the 
following: 

TITLE  m— AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  ELE- 
MENTARY AND  SECONDARY  EDU- 
CATION ACT  OF  1965 

Sec.  301.  Amendments  to  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  of  196S. 

On  page  2,  in  the  table  of  contents,  redesig- 
nate the  item  relating  to  title  III  as  the  item 
relating  to  title  IV. 

On  page  2,  in  the  table  of  :;ontents,  redesig- 
nate the  item  relating  to  section  301  as  the 
item  relating  to  section  401. 

On  page  56.  between  lines  19  and  20,  insert 
the  following: 

TITLE  III— AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  ELE- 
MENTARY AND  SECONDARY  EDU- 
CATION ACT  OF  1965 

SEC.  301.  AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  ELEMENTARY 
AND  SECONDARY  EDUCATION  ACT 
OF  IMS 

(a)  Short  TItle.- This  title  may  be  cited 
as  the  "Educational  Equity  Act  of  1991". 

(b)  Amount  of  Grants.— The  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  (20 
U.S.C.  2701  et  seq.)  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subparagraph  (A)  of  section  1005(a)(2), 
by  striking  the  second  sentence  and  insert- 
ing "The  amount  determined  under  this  sen- 
tence shall  be  the  average  per  pupil  expendi- 
ture in  the  United  States.";  and 

(2)  in  each  of  sections  1201(b),  1221(c),  and 
1241(b).  by  striking  "in  the  State  (or  (A)  in 
the  case  where  the  average  per  pupil  expend- 
iture in  the  State  is  less  than  80  percent  of 
the  average  per  pupil  expenditure  in  the 
United  States,  of  80  percent  of  the  average 
per  pupil  expenditure  in  the  United  States, 
or  (B)  in  the  case  where  the  average  per  pupil 
expenditure  in  the  State  is  more  than  120 
percent  of  the  average  per  pupil  expenditure 
in  the  United  States,  of  120  percent  of  the  av- 
erage per  pupil  expenditure  in  the  United 
States)"  and  inserting  "in  the  United 
States". 

(c)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  take  effect  on 
July  1.  1992. 

On  page  56,  line  20.  strike  "UI"  and  insert 
"IV". 

On  page  56.  line  21,  strike  "301"  and  insert 
"401". 


WELLSTONE  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  1481 

Mr.  WELLSTONE  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Pell,  and  Mr.  Dodd)  proposed  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  S.  2,  supra,  as 
follows: 

On  page  2  of  the  Committee  amendment,  in 
the  table  of  contents,  strike  the  items  relat- 
ing to  title  III  of  the  amendment  and  insert 
the  following: 

TITLE  m— PEACE  CORPS 
Sec.  301.  Findings. 
Sec.  302.  Sense  of  the  Senate. 

TITLE  IV— DEFINITIONS 
Sec.  401.  Definitions. 

In  title  III  of  the  Committee  amendment, 
strike  the  title  heading  and  all  that  follows 
through  "SEC.  301.  DEFINITIONS."  and  in- 
sert the  following: 


TITLE  m— PEACE  CORPS 


SEC  301.  FINDINGS. 

The  Senate  finds  that— 

(1)  the  Peace  Corps  Act  stated  that  the 
Peace  Corps  was  established— 

(A)  to  help  the  people  of  Interested  coun- 
tries and  areas  to  meet  their  needs  for 
trained  manpower; 

(B)  to  help  promote  a  better  understanding 
of  Americans  on  the  part  of  the  people 
served:  and 

(C)  to  help  promote  a  better  understanding 
of  other  peoples  on  the  part  of  Americans; 

(2)  the  former  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics  no  longer  exists,  and  in  its  place  a 
Commonwealth  of  Independent  States  has 
been  established,  along  with  other  newly 
independent  republics: 

(3)  on  December  25.  1991.  President  Bush  in- 
dicated the  United  States  intends  to  extend 
diplomatic  recognition  to  Moldova. 
Turkmenistan,  Azerbaijan,  Tadzhikistan. 
Georgia,  and  Uzbekistan,  when  the  United 
States  reaches  agreements  with  each  public 
regarding  human  rights,  democratization, 
economic  reform,  and  the  establishment  of 
responsible  security  policies; 

(4)  on  December  25,  1991.  the  United  States 
extended  formal  diplomatic  recognition  to 
Russia.  Ukraine,  Armenia,  Kazahkstan. 
Byelarus.  and  Kyrgyzstan; 

(5)  the  needs  of  the  succesor  republics  of 
the  former  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Repub- 
lics for  technical  and  humanitarian  assist- 
ance are  dire,  and  growing  daily: 

(6)  the  governments  of  several  republics 
under  the  former  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics  have  indicated  interest  in  receiv- 
ing public  and  private  technical  assistance 
from  the  United  States  in  the  areas  of  agri- 
culture, health  care,  business,  education,  and 
other  areas', 

(7)  the  Peace  Corps  has  in  recent  years  suc- 
cessfully met  the  challenges  of  assisting  the 
Eastern  European  states  of  Poland,  Hungary, 
Czechoslovakia,  Bulgaria,  and  Romania,  and 
has  already  begun  to  assess  the  needs  of  the 
Baltic  Republics  and  of  the  former  Soviet  re- 
publics for  such  assistance; 

(8)  Peace  Corps  volunteers  represent  tan- 
gible support  on  the  part  of  the  American 
people  for  the  efforts  of  the  republics  to  es- 
tablish market  economies,  democratic  insti- 
tutions, and  low-cost,  effective  programs  of 
technical  assistance  in  the  areas  described  in 
parsLgraph  (6);  and 

(9)  the  President  has  indicated  his  support 
for  the  introduction  of  Peace  Corps  volun- 
teers into  the  successor  republics  of  the 
former  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics. 

SEC.  302.  SENSE  OF  THE  SENATE. 

It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that — 

(1)  the  Peace  Corps  should  move  promptly 
and  effectively  to  assess  needs  and  establish 
programs  in  each  of  the  republics  of  the 
former  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics 
into  which  the  Peace  Corps  has  been  or  may 
be  invited,  in  order  to  introduce  appropriate 
numbers  of  Peace  Corps  volunteers  into  re- 
publics requesting  assistance:  and 

(2)  the  President  should  continue  to  sup- 
port and  should  accelerate  the  introduction 
of  Peace  Corps  volunteers  into  the  republics 
of  the  former  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics. 

TITLE  IV— DEFINITIONS 
SEC.  Ml.  DEFINITIONS, 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 

COMMriTEE  ON  ENERGY  AND  NATURAL 
RESOURCES 

Mr.    JOHNSTON.    Mr.    President,    I 
would  like   to  announce   for  my  col- 


leagues and  the  public  that  two  hear- 
ings have  been  scheduled  before  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

The  purpose  of  both  hearings  is  to  re- 
ceive testimony  on  two  of  the  Federal 
Energy  Regulatory  Commission's  pend- 
ing natural  gas  rulemakings:  First,  the 
notice  of  proposed  rulemaking  [MOPR] 
regarding  pipeline  service  obligations 
in  docket  No.  RM91-11-000.  the  so- 
called  Mega  NOPR;  and  second,  order 
No.  555  concerning  revisions  to  regula- 
tions governing  authorizations  for  the 
construction  of  natural  gas  pipeline  fa- 
cilities. 

The  first  hearing  is  scheduled  for 
Wednesday.  January  29.  1992,  at  9:30 
a.m.  in  room  562  of  the  Dlrksen  Senate 
Office  Building,  First  and  C  Streets, 
NE.  Washington.  DC.  At  this  hearing 
the  committee  will  receive  testimony 
from  representatives  of  the  natural  gas 
industry  and  others  affected  by  the 
Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Commis- 
sion's rulemakings. 

The  second  hearing  is  scheduled  for 
Wednesday.  February  5.  1992,  at  9:30 
a.m.  in  room  562  of  the  Dirksen  Senate 
Office  Building.  First  and  C  Streets, 
NE.  Washington.  DC.  At  this  hearing 
the  committee  will  receive  testimony 
from  representatives  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  and  the  Federal  Energy 
Regulatory  Commission. 

Because  of  the  limited  time  available 
for  the  hearings,  witnesses  may  testify 
by  invitation  only.  Those  wishing  to 
submit  written  testimony  for  the 
printed  hearing  record  should  send 
their  comments  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources,  U.S. 
Senate,  Washington.  DC  20510,  Atten- 
tion: Don  Santa. 

For  further  information,  please  con- 
tact Don  Santa  of  the  committee  staff 
at  (202)  224-4820. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES  TO 
MEET 

SUBCOMMrrTEE  ON  SECURITIES 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Securities  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking.  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs  be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate, 
Thursday,  January  23,  1992,  at  10  a.m. 
to  conduct  a  hearing  on  the  findings 
and  conclusions  of  the  joint  Treasury/ 
Federal  Reserve/SEC  Report  on  Illegal 
and  Improper  Activities  in  the  Govern- 
ment Securities  Market  and  Proposals 
for  Reform. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  NUCLEAR  REGULATION 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Sub- 
conmiittee  on  Nuclear  Regulation, 
Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works,  be  authorized  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  on  Thursday. 
January  23.  beginning  at  9:30  a.m.,  to 


conduct  a  hearing  on  nuclear  licensing 
provisions  in  S.  1220,  the  National  En- 
ergy Security  Act  of  1991. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMnTEE  ON  FINANCE 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance  be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  on 
January  23.  1992.  at  10  a.m.  to  hold  a 
hearing  on  Japan  trade  concessions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  ARMED  SERVICES 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services  be  authorized  to 
meet  in  open  session  on  Thursday,  Jan- 
uary 23.  1992.  at  10  a.m..  to  receive  tes- 
timony on  future  requirements  for  U.S. 
nuclear  weapons. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


COMMENDING  BREC 

•  Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  would  like  to  take  a  moment  to 
recognize  and  commend  the  Recreation 
and  Park  Commission  for  the  parish  of 
east  Baton  Rouge  which  is  located  in 
my  State  of  Louisiana. 

BREC.  as  the  conamission  is  known, 
has  been  named  recipient  of  the  highly 
prestigious  National  Gold  Medal  Award 
for  Excellence  in  Park  and  Recreation 
Administration.  I  am  very  proud  of 
BREC  and  their  long  list  of  accom- 
plishments over  the  years. 

Always  a  high  priority  on  BREC's  list 
are  Louisiana's  children.  Whether  it's 
one  of  their  countless  sports  clinics,  or- 
ganized sporting  teams  or  summer 
camps,  or  the  newly  built  children's 
zoo,  BREC  consistently  keeps  our 
State's  children  in  mind  when  setting 
their  goals. 

Along  with  their  concern  for  our  chil- 
dren is  BREC's  ongoing  commitment  to 
our  underprivileged  youth.  Through 
BREC's  fundraising  efforts.  500  dis- 
advantaged youths  are  able  to  attend 
their  over  40  different  summer  camps 
each  year. 

For  the  physically  disabled  BREC's 
playgrounds  are  not  only  designed  to 
be  accessible  and  usable  for  the  handi- 
capped, but  are  also  fun  and  challeng- 
ing. One  particular  innovative  facility 
is  BREC's  $2.5  million  equestilan  com- 
plex which  offers  a  variety  of  lading 
clinics  and  activities  with  a  proven 
therapeutic  value  for  the  physically 
and  mentally  handicapped. 

For  the  senior  citizens  BREC  offer's  a 
variety  of  classes,  self-help  programs 
and  several  free  health  services. 

The  list  goes  on  and  on:  BREC's  spon- 
sorship of  the  River  City  Blues  Festival 
which  brings  together  our  area's  expe- 
rienced and  new  artists,  the  National 
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Balloon  Festival  which  BREC 
s^nsored  for  the  last  3  years  and 
over  400,000  spectators,  BREC's 
hosting   the   Louisiana   State 
their  many  environmental  con- 
on    and    historic     preservation 
their  arboretum  which  houses 
00  specimens  of  native  plantlife, 
tteir  outstanding  management  of 
parks. 

are  so  many  lives  that  have 

i  Tipacted  by  BREC  that  it  is  prac- 

impossible  to  come  up  with  a 

list.  However,  a  recent  poll 

in   the   Baton   Rouge   area 

to  sum  it  up  perfectly:  In  93  per- 

the  households  responding  it 

ftund  that  at  least  one  member 

participated  in  a  BREC  activity. 

the  fine  and  dedicated  people 

lave  made  BREC  the  enormous 

it  is  today,  I  would  like  to  ex- 

■ny  gratitude  for  their  steadfast 

to  improving  the  quality 

the  citizens  of  Louisiana.* 
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KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  Amer- 
are  directly  linked  to  expand- 
Nation's   small    business   ex- 
The   emerging  markets  in   the 
States  and  Eastern  Europe  pro- 
export  opportunities  for  Unit- 
small  business, 
been  a  strong  supporter  of  Bal- 
fJeedom.    Now    that    they    have 
achieved  political  freedom,  it  is  time 
them  achieve  economic  free- 
To   do   this,   the   United   States 
■nove  beyond  aid  to  the  Baltics 
E  istern  Europe  towards  a  mutu- 
beneficial     trade     relationship, 
countries   need   Western    tech- 
and  equipment  to  achieve  eco- 
success.  And  as  these  economies 
they   provide   new   markets   for 
businesses  which  means  jobs  for 
w  srkers. 

Ifovember  21,  I  cochaired  a  hear- 
by  the  Senate  Small  Business 
to    address    these    issues. 
Zusevics,     an     architect     from 
Greeniale  WI,  has  helped  link  Latvia 
he    Wisconsin    Baltic-American 
His  insights  were  a  valu- 
cbntribution  to  our  effort  to  ex- 
€fcports  to  the  Baltics. 

President,     I     ask     that     Mr. 
'  testimony  be  printed  at  this 
the  Record. 
tatement  follows: 

OF    IVARS    ZUSEVICS.    MANAGING 

CouNtv    ARCHrrECT,    Milwaukee    County 
PublIc  Works,  Milwaukee,  Wl 


b(  half  of  the  Baltic  American  commu- 

Wisconsin.  I  would  like  to  thank  Sen- 

Kisten  for  the  opportunity  to  be  here 


ofttservatlons  apply  largely  to  Latvia, 
sure  the  conditions  are  very  similar 
and  Lithuania.  My  comment  are 
personal  trips  to  Latvia  twice  dur- 
last  2  years;  most  recently  this  sum- 
also  in  the  early  1980s.  I  have  also 
cofitacts  with  various  lower-level  gov- 


ernment officials  in  Latvia  and  academic 
professions.  Also,  just  the  average  man  in 
the  street,  my  relatives. 

First  of  all,  some  personal  observations, 
gut  feelings,  surely  nothing  scientific.  Peo- 
ple in  the  Baltics— the  average  person— is 
very  interested  in  working,  producing,  creat- 
ing a  market  economy,  but  they  are  not  sure 
how  to  proceed. 

They  want  to  start  the  race.  They  are  not 
sure  in  which  way  to  run.  The  information  I 
got  from  my  relatives  and  others  indicated 
that  the  average  person  is  confused  by  gov- 
ernment policies.  The  government  may  have 
policies  in  place,  but  it  is  not  well  known. 
The  local  governments  need  to  have  a  better 
PR  campaign.  This  confusion  is  in  the  minds 
of  the  average  person.  That  is  my  reading  of 
the  situation. 

There  is  a  sense  of  "nothing  to  lose"  for 
many.  They  are  willing  to  take  large  risks 
because  they  see  that  they  have  no  other 
way  out.  There  is  a  tremendous  potential  en- 
ergy in  the  Baltics  that  can  be  harnessed  and 
harvested.  Everyone  seems  to  want  business 
partners  in  the  Baltics. 

So.  when  I  was  there  in  the  last  2  years,  I 
was  offered  business  partnerships  in  housing, 
in  restaurants,  in  brick  factories;  you  name 
it.  American  businesses  going  into  the  Bal- 
tics should  be  very  prudent  who  they  deal 
with  and  how  they  approach  the  situation. 

Americans  should  also  expect  some  con- 
flicts in  value  systems;  our  value  systems. 
Western  value  systems  versus  their  value 
systems.  They  still  are  carrying  the  ball  and 
chain  of  communism  in  their  psyches.  It  is 
very  easy  to  topple  the  statue  of  Lenin.  It 
takes  a  few  hours.  To  rid  themselves  of  a  cer- 
tain mentality  will  take  time. 

Americans  should  be  sensitive— not  Ameri- 
cans only,  but  Westerners  should  be  sensitive 
to  Baltic  concerns  of  new  Western  economic 
colonialism  replacing  the  Eastern  colonial- 
ism. This  is  also  what  I  read  from  the  aver- 
age person.  They  are  concerned  now  that 
they  have  gotten  rid  of  one  master,  another 
master  will  somehow  force  themselves  on 
them. 

As  Mr.  Johnston  said,  there  are  massive 
opportunities  in  the  Baltics  in  terms  of  busi- 
ness. They  need  everything  that  we  can  pos- 
sibly imagine.  First  of  all,  they  need  to  build 
their  infrastructure.  The  roads  in  the  coun- 
tryside are  largely  gravel.  It  is  hard  to  get 
their  goods  to  the  market. 

Pollution  control  industries  and  tele- 
communications are  potentially  inviting.  It 
is  hard  to  make  a  phone  call.  Try  and  get  a 
phone  call  through  50  miles  away,  it  took  me 
four  times.  It's  very  hard,  but  very  impor- 
tant for  business  development. 

Building  construction,  in  general,  as  Mr. 
Johnston  said,  is  another  area.  There  is  a 
massive  market  for  temporary  housing.  Peo- 
ple cannot  move  to  where  the  jobs  are  be- 
cause they  have  no  place  to  move  to.  They 
have  no  place  to  live. 

Energy  conservation  materials,  insulation, 
windows,  furnaces,  kitchen  and  bathroom 
upgrading;  those  kinds  of  basic  small  busi- 
nesses are  very  much  in  demand.  I  can  imag- 
ine Wisconsin's  substantial  plumbing,  fixture 
and  window  manufacturing  industry  going  to 
the  Baltics.  They  would  have  a  field  day  in  a 
country  where  virtually  all  windows  need  re- 
placement and  all  plumbing  fixtures  need  re- 
modeling or  need  replacement. 

Latvia,  for  example,  is  roughly  half  the 
size  of  Wisconsin.  That  is  a  very  large  mar- 
ket where  everything  needs  replacing.  Fam- 
ily oriented  service  industries  are  also  im- 
portant. Daily  life  is  very  difficult  for  the 
housewife,    for    the    homemaker.    Anything 
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that  will  help  them  save  time,  including,  for 
example,  basic  health  services,  dentistry, 
family  planning  services,  laundry  and  clean- 
ing facilities,  children's  clothing  supply, 
auto  repair,  food  packaging,  grocery  stores, 
one-stop  shopping  like  we  have  here,  movie 
theaters,  restaurants,  et  cetera. 

Anything  that  can  help  minimize  the  harsh 
edges  of  daily  life  that  they  have  in  their  so- 
ciety. Also,  in  general,  industries  which  take 
advantage  of  Baltic  natural  resources,  ports. 
Ashing,  agricultural  industries  and  lumber- 
related  manufacturing  are  potential  oppor- 
tunities for  the  United  States. 

We  have  some  benefits.  The  United  States 
definitely  has  benefits  for  Baltic  investment. 
First  of  all,  if  we  can  help  stabilize  to  a  cer- 
tain level  each  of  their  economies,  then  we 
can  show  the  rest  of  the  former  Soviet  Union 
that  something  is  possible,  that  reform  is 
possible.  If  we  can  show  that,  then  perhaps 
the  transition  that  they  are  going  through 
will  be  softer.  It  will  not  be  as  harsh. 

The  Baltics  are  small  enough  and  Western- 
ized enough  for  a  United  States  business  to 
test  market  products  and  procedures  before 
they  enter  the  larger  Soviet  market.  The 
Baltics  understand  the  Soviet  mentality.  In 
this  case,  it  is  a  positive  and  negative.  The 
Baltics  are  a  prime  location,  a  starting 
point,  with  which  American  business  can  get 
a  foothold  or  a  toehold  into  the  Soviet  mar- 
ketplace. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  vast,  as  we  all  know 
and  have  heard,  has  vast  potential  markets. 
Clearly,  if  we  are  interested  in  that,  and  I 
am  sure  we  are  for  our  people  and  our  jobs  in 
this  country,  the  Baltics  are  the  place  to 
start  entering  that  marketplace.  It  is  the 
safest  most  conservative  way  to  enter  an  en- 
vironment that  is  very  risky. 

My  conclusions:  obviously,  the  United 
States  Government  has  done  some  of  the 
things  that  I  have  noted  in  my  written  com- 
ments. They  have  supplied  about  J14  million 
for  the  beginning  of  privatization  funding, 
economic  and  education  programs  in  the 
Baltics. 

I  would  like  to  stress  that  the  Baltics  are 
not  interested — of  course,  I  cannot  speak  for 
the  Baltic  Government,  I  speak  for  myself— 
that  they  are  not  interested  in  foreign  aid  as 
we  have  known  it.  They  don't  just  want  mil- 
lions and  billions  of  dollars  every  year  with 
no  return. 

We  should  look  at  investment  in  the  Bal- 
tics as  an  investment  expecting  some  return 
for  our  business  people,  our  manufacturing 
In  the  future.  So,  it  is  not  aid.  It  is  invest- 
ment. I  think  that  distinction  is  important 
to  be  made. 

In  Milwaukee,  I  am  not  sure  if  people  know 
how  many  businesses  know  about  the  oppor- 
tunities in  the  Baltics.  The  United  States 
Government  could  make  public  education  a 
priority  for  businesses  so  that  they  know 
about  the  potential  investment  opportuni- 
ties. 

Also,  there  are  many  Baltic  Americans  in 
this  country,  largely  Lithuanians,  but  also 
Latvians  and  Estonians  who  would  like  to 
become  involved  in  this  process.  United 
States  businesses  can  use  these  resources 
that  are  here  in  this  Nation  as  a  transition 
for  business  investment  in  the  Baltics. 

A  final  personal  note,  if  I  may.  During  Jan- 
uary, during  the  violence  in  Lithuania  and 
Latvia,  my  entire  family  was  under  the  bar- 
ricades in  Riga.  They  are  convinced  that  if 
the  U.S.  Senate  and  the  Government  would 
not  have  supported— would  not  have  put  the 
brakes  on  Gorbachev  and  the  Red  army, 
things  would  have  been  much  more  violent 
and  much  worse.  Since  they  cannot  be  here 
to  thank  you,  I  would  like  to  thank  you.» 
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SANDS  OF  TIME  WARN  OF  THE 
INEVITABLE 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  when  I 
first  started  in  the  newspaper  business 
at  the  age  of  19,  the  president  of  the  Il- 
linois Press  Association  was  an  unusu- 
ally fine  gentleman,  who  went  out  of 
his  way  to  be  good  to  me.  His  name: 
Charles  W.  Mills,  better  known  as 
Charlie  Mills.  He  published  the  news- 
paper in  Vandalia,  IL,  and  over  the 
years,  I  have  come  to  have  great  re- 
spect for  Charlie  Mills. 

In  1979,  he  sold  the  newspaper,  but 
since  that  time,  he  has  still  been  going 
into  the  office  each  day  and  writing  his 
column,  being  very  much  a  part  of  the 
newspaper  and  of  the  community. 

He  has  decided  that  he  and  his  wife 
are  going  to  relax  a  little  more  and 
travel  and  enjoy  life  a  little  more,  and 
he  signed  off  on  his  last  regular  col- 
umn. He  still  intends  to  write  a  column 
whenever  he  feels  like  it. 

Vandalia,  IL,  has  been  fortunate  to 
have  Charlie  Mills,  but  the  State  of  Il- 
linois and  the  Nation  is  fortunate  to 
have  solid,  substantial  citizens  like 
Charlie  Mills  who  have  a  great  sense  of 
responsibility. 

At  this  point,  I  ask  to  insert  into  the 
Record  his  final  regular  column  titled, 
"Sands  of  time  warn  of  the  inevitable." 

The  column  follows: 

(The  Vandalia  (IL)  Leader-Union,  Jan.  1, 
1992] 

Sands  of  Time  Warn  of  the  Inevftable 
(By  Charles  W.  Mills) 

Carl  Sandburg  said  it: 

"I  tell  you,  the  past  is  a  bucket  of  ashes!" 

That  being  the  case,  I  have  spent  the  past 
12  years  sifting  through  those  ashes  looking 
for  bits  of  history  about  Vandalia.  I  searched 
those  dusty  remains  for  things  that  would 
refresh  memories  about  how  we  lived,  what 
Interested  us,  and  how  our  lifestyles  have 
changed.  It  was  from  those  ashes  I  was  able 
to  put  together  a  number  of  my  columns. 

Until  I  sold  the  newspaper,  in  1979,  I  never 
felt  I  had  the  time  to  write  a  personal  col- 
umn. I  had  too  many  other  pressing  matters 
.  .  .  like  meeting  press  deadlines  and  coming 
up  with  enough  money  to  meet  the  weekly 
payroll.  But  when  the  new  owners  of  The 
Leader-Union  invited  me  to  stay  on,  to  help 
out  wherever  there  might  be  a  need  and  pass 
along  a  little  fatherly  advice,  I  accepted.  Be- 
cause I  had  a  free  rein,  writing  a  column  be- 
came one  of  my  priorities. 

Putting  together  a  column  has  been  a  real 
challenge,  but  a  very  rewarding  and  enjoy- 
able experience.  It  has  been  a  learning  expe- 
rience, too.  I  have  found  out  many  things 
about  our  community  that  I  had  forgotten 
about  or  never  knew  about. 

But  time  moves  on. 

Carl  Sandburg  didn't  say  what  follows.  I'm 
not  sure  anyone  did.  It  is  just  something  I 
made  up  to  help  explain  how  I  solved  a  di- 
lemma. 

The  thought  occurred  to  me  that  one's  life 
span  might  be  compared  to  an  hour  glass  .  .  . 
except  for  one  big  difference.  We  are  not 
privy  to  seeing  how  many  grains  of  sand  are 
in  that  upper  compartment  of  the  glass.  And, 
unlike  shop-made  hour  glasses,  our  personal 
glasses  have  been  loaded  with  different 
amounts  of  sand.  For  some  people,  those 
grains  run  out  much  too  soon. 
>»_n«)   o— flfiVoi  iwpt  n  14 


When  we  were  born,  those  tiny  grains  of 
sand  began  trickling  down,  through  that  nar- 
row center  tube  of  the  glass,  one  grrain  for 
each  year.  When  we  were  young  we  scarcely 
gave  a  thought  to  the  fact  that  we  wouldn't 
live  forever.  However,  one  only  needs  to  ex- 
amine that  "bucket  of  ashes"  to  realize  that 
none  of  us  is  immortal. 

So,  when  one  has  been  lucky  enough  to 
still  be  around  at  76  (as  I  soon  will  be),  and 
you  see  that  lower  compartment  of  your 
hour  glass  almost  full,  you  have  to  wonder 
.  .  .  how  may  more  grains  of  sand  are  yet  to 
fall? 

Those  "sands  of  time"  prompted  me  to 
make  a  decision  about  the  rest  of  my  life.  It 
was  a  most  difficult  decision  to  make.  And, 
as  you  can  see,  I've  gone  around  the  bush  to 
tell  you  that  as  soon  as  I  finish  this  column 
I'm  going  to  put  the  cover  on  my  old  trusty 
Underwood  typewriter,  tuck  It  under  my  arm 
and  head  for  home. 

As  the  saying  goes,  it  Is  time  to  get  out 
and  "smell  the  roses"  while  I  still  can.  Be- 
sides, I  owe  it  to  Jane,  my  wife  of  53  years, 
for  all  those  years  she  sat  at  home  while  I 
was  out  covering  basketball  games,  meetings 
or  out  taking  pictures.  There  are  things  to 
do  together,  places  to  go  and  people  to  see 
while  we  are  both  mobile  ...  at  least  to  a 
degree.  1992  seemed  like  a  good  time  to  start. 

After  55  years  in  the  newspaper  business,  it 
isn't  easy  to  walk  away  from  a  lifetime  of 
blood,  sweat  and  tears  that  went  Into  run- 
ning a  newspaper.  Actually,  it  has  been  fun, 
and  it  has  had  its  rewards.  It  was  something 
I  really  enjoyed  doing  .  .  .  otherwise,  I 
wouldn't  have  been  here  this  long. 

When  I  started  working  at  The  Leader  in 
1937  we  were  just  beginning  to  pull  out  of  the 
"Great  Depression."  Things  were  tough  all 
around.  Today,  as  I  prepare  to  take  leave, 
it's  "here  we  go  again."  The  government  has 
finally  acknowledged  what  we  knew  all 
along  .  .  .  that  we  are  in  a  recession.  I'm  not 
sure  how  that  differs  from  a  depression.  It's 
a  fine  line. 

At  any  rate,  I  do  have  many  concerns  for 
the  future  of  this  country.  I  only  wish  I 
could  do  more  to  help  with  solutions. 

We  are  running  out  of  places  to  "hide"  our 
garbage  and  nuclear  waste.  Our  roads, 
bridges  and  buildings  are  decaying  at  a  rate 
faster  than  they  can  be  replaced  or  repaired. 
Our  schools  are  battling  criticism  that  they 
are  not  educating  our  children  properly 
while  claiming  they  cannot  provide  quality 
education  without  more  money. 

Our  small  towns  have  big  problems,  too.  I 
am  greatly  bothered  to  see  all  of  the  empty 
store  fronts  in  Vandalia  and  know  that  there 
is  little  hope  of  reviving  what  was  once  a 
thriving  business  district  of  mom  and  pop 
stores.  Those  stores  were  run  by  people  in- 
terested in  Vandalia  and  who  for  the  most 
part,  contributed  their  talents,  leadership 
and  money  to  improving  this  city. 

When  we  remove  the  ribs  and  backbone 
from  that  which  supports  our  community, 
there  is  bound  to  be  decay. 

Farmers,  who  have  been  the  basic  consum- 
ers of  goods  in  this  country  almost  from  its 
inception,  are  struggling  to  stay  In  business 
after  several  years  of  drought  and  low  mar- 
ket prices. 

And,  don't  forget  the  old  folks.  That  in- 
clude me.  Times  are  getting  tougher  for 
them,  too.  Medical  costs  are  unreal.  Savings 
are  wiped-out  for  those  who  once  thought 
they  had  enough  of  a  nest  egg  to  sustain 
them  for  their  final  years. 

Crime,  drugs  and  gambling  add  to  our 
problems.  People  are  afraid  to  leave  their 
homes  and,  even  in  their  homes,  they  are  no 


longer  safe.  Some  folks  would  rather  spend 
their  money  for  lottery  tickets  or  bet  a  bun- 
dle at  a  rlverboat  crap  table  then  use  that 
money  for  something  in  their  hometown. 

And.  last  but  not  least,  there  is  the  greed 
factor.  We  see  it  everywhere.  It's  not  only  in 
government,  but  in  places  and  Institutions 
that  were  set  up  to  help  us  *  •  •  not  rob  us. 

We  have  become  a  nation  of  people  who  ex- 
pect all  of  the  niceties  of  life,  but  we  expect 
the  other  fellow  to  pay  for  them. 

I  know  I  must  sound  pessimistic,  but  let 
me  add  that  I  believe  there  is  hope.  It  is 
going  to  take  a  coming-together  of  many 
people  in  a  concerted  effort,  and  a  willing- 
ness to  share  some  of  the  burden,  to  pull  us 
out  of  this  rut. 

Just  look  what  happened  when  a  mass  of 
Vandalia  TV  viewers  got  together.  We  got 
channels  3  and  8  back,  didn't  we? 

I'll  get  off  my  stump  now! 

In  closing,  I  offer  my  thanks  to  Larry 
Coffey,  president  of  Landmark  Community 
Newspapers,  for  allowing  me  to  continue  to 
work  these  past  12  years.  Also  a  big  thank 
you  to  all  of  the  people  at  The  Leader-Union, 
from  Manager  Dave  Bell  on  down.  They  have 
been  very  supportive  and  helpful.  Several  on 
the  staff  date  back  with  me  to  the  days  when 
we  put  out  the  paper  the  old  fashioned  way 
•  *  *  with  hot  metal.  I'm  going  to  miss  them 
all.  But  I  feel  confident  the  paper  is  in  good 
hands,  and  those  hands  will  continue  to 
make  their  presence  known  in  the  commu- 
nity by  putting  out  one  of  the  best  semi- 
weekly  newspapers  in  Illinois. 

And,  I  am  indebted  to  those  who  have  let 
me  know  they  enjoyed  the  columns  I  have 
been  writing.  It  has  been  my  pleasure  serv- 
ing you.  Your  comments  truly  made  my  day. 

If  there  aren't  too  many  "honey-do"  jobs 
on  the  list  when  I  get  home,  I  may  uncover 
the  old  typewriter  and  "kick-out"  a  column 
now  and  then. 

Right  now  it's  time  to  tend  those  roses! 

Thanks  for  listening.* 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  ROBERT  R. 
GLAUBER 
•  Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  thank  my 
friend  and  classmate.  Bob  Glauber,  for 
the  fine  job  he  has  done  as  Under  Sec- 
retary for  Finance  of  the  Treasury.  Bob 
leaves  this  month  after  nearly  4  years 
in  Washington,  an  especially  great  con- 
tribution, given  two  small  children 
who  have  scarcely  seen  him  over  this 
time. 

Bob  made  a  great  contribution 
changing  the  laws  and  guidelines  sur- 
rounding the  thrift  industry.  He  la- 
bored mightily  on  bank  reform  legisla- 
tion and  has  consistently  reminded  us 
of  the  value  and  discipline  of  our  mar- 
ket system.  As  I  thank  him  and  note 
that  we  shall  miss  him.  I  wish  him  well 
at  the  Kennedy  School,  and  hope  that 
we  can  continue  to  count  on  his  advice 
and  counsel  in  the  difficult  months 
ahead. 

I  ask  that  an  article  appearing  in  the 
January  15,  1992,  New  York  Times  be 
printed  in  the  Record  following  my  re- 
marks. 

The  article  follows: 
A  Markets  Expert  Is  Departino  the 
PoLmcAL  Scene 
(By  David  E.  Rosenbaum) 

Washington,  Jan.  14.— The  main  thing  he 
learned  in  Washington,  said  Robert  R.  Glau- 
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Qlauber,  who  is  52  years  old,  is  in  an 

position  to  make  such  a  comparison. 
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he  last  four  years,  he  won  some  bat- 
lost  some.  The  1969  law  that  over- 
the  way   the  Government  regulates 
sa^ngs  and  loan  industry  was  in  large 
doing.  He  persuaded  his  superiors  in 
Bi^h    Administration    to    propose    far- 
chin  f  changes  and  won  supi)ort  for  them 
1  Cong  ress. 
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other  hand,  his  attempt  to  rewrite 
bailing  laws  and  rid  them  of  restraints 
first  adopted  in  the  1930's  ended  up 
3  scrap  heap  last  year.  President 
p^claimed  it  his  top  legislative  prior- 
to   Mr.  Glauber's  disappointment. 
Prefeident  never  really  threw  his  weight 
the  measure,  and  absent  that,  such 
contro\^rsial     legislation     never    stood     a 
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he  was  used  to  tackling  arcane 
the  academic  world,"   he  said, 
and  more  complicated  the  log- 
the  more  people  like  it." 
Washington,  he  said,  he  quickly  re- 
he  could  not  get  others  to  sit  still 
arguments.  "People  down  here  are 
they  don't  have  a  tolerance  for  great 
he  said.  "So  you  have  got  to 
sfmple  melody.  People  can't  hum  com- 
tunes.  It's  got  to  be  simple  enough 
can  remember  It." 
that  maxim  when  he  was  trying  to 
on  changing  the  standards  gov- 
tavings  and  loan  associations.  Some 
industry's   lobbyists   had   persuaded 
lawmakers  that  changing  rules  after 
been  made  was  unfair. 
Glauber  recalls  that  he  carried  the  day 
analogy.  If  a  new  model  of  airplane 
the  first  two  times  it  flew,  Mr.  Glau- 
the  lawmakers.  Federal  aviation  au- 
would  surely  ground  the  plane  even 
airworthiness  had  once  been  certified. 
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Another  Washington  idiosyncrasy  he  said 
be  had  not  comprehended  in  his  academic 
days  is  that  top  officials  here  are  not  ex- 
pected to  read  or  write.  They  get  their  infor- 
mation mostly  through  oral  briefings.  And 
they  have  large  staffs  to  write  their  speech- 
es, letters  and  other  materials. 

"I  was  used  to  writing  everything  that  had 
my  name  on  it,"  he  said.  "Here  I  got  to  write 
nothing  I  supposedly  wrote.  Here  when  you 
said  you  wanted  to  write  something,  people 
looked  at  you  as  if  you  were  crazy.  That's 
what  you  have  a  big  staff  for." 

TIME  WITH  THE  FAMILY 

Someday,  he  said,  he  might  enjoy  being  in 
the  Government  again.  But  not  soon.  He  and 
his  wife,  Muffy,  have  a  7-year-old  son  and  a 
4-year-old  daughter,  and  he  intends  to  spend 
much  more  time  with  them. 

"It  isn't  simply  that  you  work  longer  down 
here,"  he  said,  "it's  that  you  have  no  control 
over  when  you  work.  I»roblems  arise,  and 
you  have  to  respond  to  them.  But  you  do 
work  harder.  I  came  to  the  office  at  7:15  or 
7:30  in  the  morning,  and  I  got  home  at  8  or 
8:30  at  night.  You  don't  do  that  at  Harvard." 

Mr.  Glauber  was  away  from  Cambridge  so 
long  he  had  to  relinquish  his  tenure  at  the 
Business  School.  But  he  is  going  back  to 
Harvard  nonetheless,  to  lecture  at  the  John 
F.  Kennedy  School  of  Government  and  to  re- 
sume a  lucrative  side  career  as  consultant, 
mostly  to  money  center  banks. 

No  announcement  has  been  made  about  his 
replacement.  Most  likely,  it  will  be  someone 
already  in  the  Government,  possibly  one  of 
his  top  assistants — Jerome  H.  Powell,  Assist- 
ant Secretary  for  Domestic  Finance,  or  Sid- 
ney L.  Jones,  Assistant  Secretary  for  Eco- 
nomic Policy. 

As  for  Mr.  Glauber,  unlike  many  when  they 
leave  the  Government,  he  has  no  intention  of 
lobbying.  But  he  does  not  mean  to  waste 
what  he  learned  here.  So  if  anybody  needs  a 
consultant  with  almost  four  years  of  experi- 
ence at  the  very  top  of  the  Treasury.* 


A  WOMAN'S  RIGHT  TO  CHOOSE 


COMMENDING  DEREK  WISHOWSKI 

•  Mr.  KOHL.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  applaud  the  effort  of  a  brave 
17-year-old  student.  It  has  come  to  my 
attention  that  on  November  6,  1991, 
Derek  Wishowskl  of  Ladysmith,  WI, 
saved  a  76-year-old  woman  whose  car 
had  fallen  into  the  Flambeau  River. 
Mrs.  Anderson's  car  lost  control  when 
it  hit  an  ice  path,  the  car  overturned 
into  the  river,  leaving  the  woman  help- 
less in  the  icy  Flambeau.  Derek  and 
two  friends  were  in  a  car  behind  the 
woman  when  he  saw  her  lose  control. 
The  young  man  fearlessly  plunged 
through  the  freezing  water  to  the  car 
15  feet  from  shore.  Meanwhile  his 
friends,  Kim  Bishop  and  Heather  Beebe, 
went  to  get  help.  Water  was  rushing 
into  the  car  while  Derek  tried  to  force 
the  door  open.  Derek  was  able  to  open 
the  door  wide  enough  to  get  Mrs.  An- 
derson out  and  save  her.  Mrs.  Ander- 
son, fortunately,  only  had  minor  inju- 
ries. The  Rusk  County  Sheriffs  De- 
partment honored  Derek  Wishowski  at 
a  Veteran's  Day  ceremony  at 
Ladysmith  High  School. 

Derek  exemplifies  an  American  hero. 
If  there  are  more  students  like  him, 
the  United  States  will  be  in  good  shape 
for  the  future.  The  State  of  Wisconsin 
is  lucky  to  have  Derek  Wishowski.* 


•  Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today,  following  the  19th  anniversary 
of  the  Supreme  Court's  Roe  versus 
Wade  decision,  to  reaffirm  my  commit- 
ment to  the  protection  of  a  woman's 
right  to  choose  whether  to  have  an 
abortion. 

Recently  in  Washington.  DC.  and 
across  the  Nation,  a  number  of  arrests 
were  made  of  people  blocking  abortion 
clinics  and  obstructing  the  constitu- 
tional right  of  others  to  choose  what 
they  would  do  with  their  bodies.  Both 
the  Supreme  Court  and  Congress  are 
flooded  with  letters  from  people  chal- 
lenging the  Court's  Roe  versus  Wade 
decision. 

But  I  am  bolstered  by  the  outpouring 
of  letters  from  those  who  feel  as  I  do; 
that  the  right  to  choose  to  have  an 
abortion  is  a  constitutionally  guaran- 
teed privacy  right,  upheld  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  and  supported  by  the  ma- 
jority of  American  people. 

In  Roe  versus  Wade,  the  Supreme 
Court  recognized  a  woman's  right  to 
choose,  and  defined  the  boundaries  of 
that  choice.  Nineteen  years  later,  the 
Court  decided  the  case  of  Webster  ver- 
sus Reproductive  Health  Services 
which  gave  individual  States  more  lee- 
way in  deciding  whether  and  how  to  re- 
strict abortions. 

Many  State  legislatures,  recognizing 
the  constitutionality  of  the  Court's  de- 
cision in  Roe,  did  not  tamper  with  the 
right  to  choose  as  recognized  under 
Roe.  A  few  States,  however,  Louisiana, 
Pennsylvania,  and  Utah  most  notably, 
used  authority  under  the  Webster  deci- 
sion to  restrict  abortion  rights. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  agreed  to 
rule  this  year  on  Pennsylvania's  re- 
strictive abortion  law.  That  law  im- 
poses a  mandatory  24  hour  waiting  pe- 
riod before  an  abortion  can  be  per- 
formed, requires  parental  consent  be- 
fore a  minor  can  get  an  abortion,  and 
requires  spousal  consent  if  the  woman 
seeking  an  abortion  is  a  married 
woman. 

In  hearing  the  Pennsylvania  case,  the 
Court  will  have  to  address  the  scope  of 
constitutional  protections  for  abortion 
rights.  The  Court  will  have  to  consider 
the  key  question  of  whether  the  fun- 
damental constitutional  right  to  pri- 
vacy under  Roe  versus  Wade  will  con- 
tinue to  embrace  the  right  to  a  safe, 
legal  abortion. 

I  can  only  speculate,  along  with  the 
rest  of  the  country,  on  how  the  Court 
will  rule  on  this  issue.  The  Court  cur- 
rently consists  of  only  two  Justices 
whose  support  for  abortion  rights  is 
known:  Justice  Harry  A.  Blackmun, 
who  wrote  the  Roe  versus  Wade  deci- 
sion, and  Justice  John  Paul  Stevens. 

This  country  has  come  a  long  way 
since  the  pre-Roe  versus  Wade  days  of 
back  alley  abortions.  I  hope  that  the 
Court  will,  in  its  wisdom,  rule  to  keep 
abortion  safe  and  legal.* 


January  23,  1992 

A  TRIBUTE  TO  JOHN  GAW  MEEM 
•  Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  President,  early  in 
this  New  Year,  the  New  York  Times 
ran  a  long  article  on  John  Gaw  Meem. 
the  visionary-missionary  architect  of 
the  Southwest.  His  wonderful  design 
and  sense  of  history  remind  us  of  the 
rich  heritage  of  the  American  South- 
west. I  wish  to  share  this  heritage  with 
my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  and  ask 
that  an  article  appearing  in  January  9, 
1992.  edition  of  the  New  York  Times  be 
printed  following  my  remarks. 

The  article  follows: 

A  Visionary  of  Today's  Santa  Fe 
(By  Patricia  Leigh  Brown) 

Santa  Fe,  NM.— Before  the  Range  Rovers, 
the  howling  coyote  sculptures  and  Santa  Fe 
(the  fragrance),  there  was  an  architect 
named  John  Gaw  Meem,  whose  wildly  ro- 
mantic Spanish  Pueblo  revival  houses,  built 
primarily  in  the  1930's,  set  the  stage  for  it 
all. 

Mr.  Meem  arrived  in  this  luminous  land- 
scape of  pinon  and  juniper  in  1920.  From  1924 
until  his  death  in  1983.  he  designed  houses 
and  churches,  municipal  and  university 
buildings  that  married  the  spirit  of  native 
pueblo  architecture  with  the  necessities  of 
the  modern  world. 

With  deliberately  battered  comers  and 
other  atmospheric  effects,  he  created  what 
Chris  Wilson,  a  cultural  historian,  calls 
"pueblo  getaways  from  the  modern  world." 
Despite  the  recent  preponderance  of  blue- 
corn  gourmets  and  Anglos  longing  to  be  Nav- 
ajos.  Mr.  Meem's  imagery — exotic  fantasies 
of  life  in  the  Southwest — endures. 

His  houses,  which  number  around  150  in 
and  around  Santa  Fe.  were  designed  for 
wealthy,  spirited  clients,  including  East 
Coast  sophisticates  and  women  of  opinion.  In 
the  early  1930's.  Amelia  Beard  Hollenback. 
who  was  the  first  women  to  photograph  a 
Hopi  snake  dance,  instructed  Mr.  Meem:  "I 
want  something  extremely  informal  that 
will  let  us  amuse  ourselves  with  old  ways 
and  old  things,  but  may  Heaven  preserve  it 
from  looking  Arty!" 

"Daddy  was  fortunate  in  having  very  pa- 
ternalistic clients,"  said  Nancy  Wirth,  Mr. 
Meem's  daughter,  who  still  lives  where  she 
grew  up,  in  a  two-story  stone  house  designed 
by  her  father  in  1937.  "He  used  to  say  that 
the  best  clients  were  the  ones  who  sat  down 
with  him,  told  him  what  they  wanted  and 
then  went  to  Europe  for  the  year." 

Mr.  Meem's  influence  is  found  In  the  por- 
tals of  the  Plaza  in  Santa  Fe,  which  were 
added  in  1969:  in  a  1929  renovation  of  La 
Fonda  Hotel;  in  the  Laboratory  of  Anthro- 
pology, and  in  the  main  campus  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  New  Mexico  in  Albuquerque,  which 
contains  some  30  buildings  designed  by  Mr. 
Meem. 

But  it  extends  to  more  than  his  architec- 
ture. As  chairman  of  the  city  Planning  Com- 
mission, he  helped  develop  the  city's  first 
master  plan  in  1947,  which  helped  protect  the 
character  of  downtown  Santa  Fe. 

As  chairman  of  the  New  Mexico  Society  for 
the  Restoration  and  Preservation  of  New 
Mexico  Mission  Churches.  Meem  the  pres- 
ervationist personally  restored  dozens  of  his- 
toric mission  churches,  including  those  at 
Acoma,  Laguna  and  Zia  pueblos. 

Today,  the  cult  of  John  Gaw  Meem,  who 
was  an  engrineer  by  training  and  never  com- 
pleted his  formal  architectural  training, 
flourishes  among  regional  architects.  Last 
summer,  the  Historic  Santa  Fe  Foundation, 
a  private   preservation  group,   organized  a 
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special  John  Gaw  Meem  house  tour.  "He's 
arguably  the  single  most  important  person 
in  the  way  the  city  looks  today,"  said  Mr. 
Wilson,  who  is  writing  a  book  for  the  Univer- 
sity of  New  Mexico  Press  called  "The  Myth 
of  Santa  Fe."  His  buildings,  Mr.  Wilson 
added,  "still  serve  as  the  ideal  image  of 
Santa  Fe  style." 

In  other  words,  John  Gaw  Meem  made 
Santa  Fe  safe  for  Ralph  Lauren. 

Mr.  Meem  drew  inspiration  from  regional 
architecture,  but  his  designs  were  very  much 
his  own.  In  a  12-room  summer  house  built  in 
1930  for  Eleanor  Brownell  and  Alice  Howland 
near  Bishop's  Lodge,  it  is  necessary  to  duck 
one's  head  and  step  high  over  the  raised 
thresholds  when  passing  through  the  antique 
doors.  To  simulate  the  earthen  floors  of 
early  New  Mexican  houses,  which  were  treat- 
ed with  ox  blood  to  keep  them  free  of  dust, 
Mr.  Meem  used  a  dark-brown  mastic  cover- 
ing somewhat  like  linoleum. 

A  HACIENDA  LOOK 

The  house  is  arranged  like  a  traditional 
hacienda,  with  a  chain  of  rooms  gathered 
around  a  placita,  or  open  courtyard.  The  late 
architectural  historian  Bainbridge  Bunting, 
who  wrote  a  monograph  on  Mr.  Meem,  re- 
ferred to  such  houses  as  "inscapes,"  a  poetic 
meeting  of  pueblo  spirit  and  the  material 
world. 

Laban  Wingert,  a  Santa  Fe  architect,  has 
the  delicate  task'of  helping  a  couple  who  re- 
modeled the  house  unsympathetically  bring 
it  back  to  Mr.  Meem's  original  plan.  "Mr. 
Meem  had  such  a  wonderful  sense  of  form," 
he  observed.  "Every  corner  and  projection 
was  thought  out." 

Each  Meem  house  is  a  miniature  world: 
quiet,  comforting  spaces  with  flickering  fire- 
places that  keep  the  tumult  of  the  modem 
world  at  bay.  Like  the  houses  of  the  Califor- 
nia architects  Greene  &  Greene,  they  seem 
both  aged  and  ageless,  appearing  to  have 
magically  sprouted  from  the  soil. 

These  days,  cutesy  shops  overrun  the  Plaza 
and  the  most  authentic-feeling  place  down- 
town is  Woolworth's.  It  is  difficult  to  imag- 
ine that  In  1920,  the  pueblo  style,  which  now 
attracts  tourists  like  flypaper,  was  on  the 
decline. 

TRADmONAL  FORMS 

When  Mr.  Meem  first  came  to  Santa  Fe,  to 
recuperate  from  tuberculosis,  the  vogue  was 
not  flat-roof  adobe  dwellings  but  pitched- 
roof  houses  with  expanses  of  glass  imported 
from  St.  Louis  and  Kansas  City.  Along  with 
the  artist  and  photographer  Carlos  Vierra 
and  others,  Mr.  Meem  advocated  a  return  to 
vernacular  styles,  thp  more  weathered-look- 
ing and  beat-up,  the  better. 

"Some  old  forms  are  so  honest,  so  com- 
pletely logical  and  native  to  the  environ- 
ment," he  once  wrote,  "that  one  finds— to 
one's  delight  and  surprise — that  modern 
problems  can  be  solved  and  are  best  solved 
by  use  of  forms  based  on  tradition." 

Santa  Fe  was  hardly  the  typical  small 
town,  even  in  1920.  It  was  the  adventurous 
bohemian's  alternative  to  Paris  and  Green- 
wich Village.  During  his  stay  at  the 
Sunmount  Sanatorium.  Mr.  Meem  hob- 
nobbed with  other  wealthy  patients.  As  there 
is  today,  there  was  an  unusual  abundance  of 
fxjtential  commissions  for  the  right  archi- 
tect. 

USING  planks  and  BEAMS 

Mr.  Meem's  houses,  photographed  by  Ansel 
Adams  and  Laura  Gilpin,  contemporaries  he 
hired  to  record  his  work,  physically  embody 
the  Santa  Fe  fantasy.  They  have  mellowed 
beyond  preciousness  and  are  almost  excruci- 
atingly civilized.  From  chunky  wooden  chan- 


deliers made  trom  church  beams  to  rustic 
plank  flooring,  they  are  distinctive  for  their 
understated  but  abundant  use  of  ornament, 
much  of  it  adapted  from  graphic  pueblo  and 
Spanish  designs. 

In  one  living  room,  for  instance,  Mr.  Meem 
designed  a  herringbone-pattern  celling  using 
vigas  (unmilled  ceiling  beams  in  the  natural 
shape  of  a  tree)  and  latlllas  (golden-colored 
aspen  poles  stripped  of  their  bark).  Lowly  de- 
tails like  mirror  frames  and  radiator  covers 
were  excuses  for  handcrafted  stamped-tin 
motifs  drawn  from  Indian  and  Spanish 
sources.  Mr.  Meem's  sense  of  graciousness 
also  led  him  to  lavish  attention  on  hallways 
and  other  forgotten  household  spaces. 

A  number  of  Mr.  Meem's  best  clients  were 
collectors  who  scoured  the  countryside  for 
church  beams  and  other  antique  architec- 
tural details.  Amelia  Hollenback.  who  spent 
the  autumn  months  in  Santa  Fe  to  attend 
Indian  ceremonial  dances,  was  an  astute  and 
voracious  collector. 

"It's  lots  of  fun,"  she  wrote  Mr.  Meem  of 
her  shopping  sprees  while  her  bouse  was 
being  planned.  "I  wish  we  were  building  a 
village." 

PRIZE  DOORS 

Completed  in  1932,  her  house  was  the 
apotheosis  of  the  genre,  a  "domestic  clois- 
ters for  the  Southwest,"  in  Mr.  Wilson's 
words.  Like  many  of  Mr.  Meem's  houses,  it 
has  intentionally  wobbly  silhouettes  and 
rounded  comers,  giving  the  impression  of 
having  been  eroded  over  time. 

The  size  of  the  rooms  was  dictated  by  the 
dimensions  of  the  old  beams  Miss  Hollenback 
collected.  Among  her  prizes,  seamlessly  in- 
corporated into  the  architecture,  are  a  large 
number  of  Spanish  colonial  doors,  carved 
beams  from  Acoma  and  Gran  Quivira,  a  his- 
toric pueblo  site,  and  a  rare  carved  portal 
beam  from  1828  decorated  with  hex  signs  and 
archaic  Spanish  writing. 

"Amelia  was  out  collecting  the  things  that 
everyone  else  was  throwing  away."  said 
Mary  Jean  Cook,  who  now  owns  the  15-room 
house  with  her  husband  Dr.  Edward  S.  Cook. 
"Meem  listened  to  her  ideas  and  thank  God 
he  did." 

The  Cooks  purchased  the  house,  which  was 
hardly  used  after  its  completion,  in  1971.  For 
the  last  13  years,  Mrs.  Cook,  a  musician  and 
historian,  has  been  working  on  a  book  on 
Miss  Hollenback,  who  has  become  something 
of  an  alter  ego.  Miss  Hollenback  left  some 
6,000  photographs  in  a  trunk,  and  her 
ballgown  still  hangs  in  the  closet.  Mrs.  Cook 
carries  her  briefcase,  the  Cooks'  cat  is  named 
Amelia  Hollenback. 

Much  to  Mrs.  Cook's  delight.  Miss 
Hollenback  kept  detailed  records  of  both  the 
building  process  and  her  collection,  noting 
on  a  tag  the  date  and  origin  of  each  piece. 
Mrs.  Cook  is  so  committed  to  retaining  the 
original  feeling  of  the  house  that  she  does 
the  mud  work  on  the  portale  walls  and  fire- 
places herself,  based  on  Mr.  Meem's  own 
"recipe." 

Many  owners  of  Meem  houses  seem  to 
share  this  maternal,  curatorial  feeling.  "My 
philosophy  is.  don't  monkey  with  it,"  said 
Dr.  Orville  Linck,  a  retired  English  profes- 
sor, who  lives  in  a  small  Meem  house  on 
Delgado  Lane.  "It's  the  livability  of  the 
place.  You  get  into  it.  and  it's  a  part  of 
you."* 


BUDGET  SCOREKEEPING  REPORT 

•  Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  hereby 
submit  to  the  Senate  the  first  budget 
scorekeeping  report  for  the  2d  session 
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U.S.  Congress, 
Congressional  Budget  Office, 

Washington.  DC,  January  22, 1992. 
Sasser, 

Committee  on  the  Budget,  1/.5.  Sen- 
Vashington,  DC. 

4r.  Chairman:  The  attached  report, 
for  the  2nd  session  of  the  102nd  Con- 
sliows  the  effects  of  Congressional  ac- 
^he  budget  for  fiscal  year  1992  and  is 
through  January  21,  1992.  The  esti- 
budget  authority,  outlays,  and  rev- 
consistent  with  the  technical  and 
assumptions    of   the    Concurrent 
on  the  Budget  (H.  Con.  Res.  121). 
rep|)rt  is  submitted  under  Section  308(b) 
of  Section  311  of  the  Congressional 
^ct,  as  amended,  and  meets  the  re- 
for  Senate  scorekeeping  of  Sec- 
S.  Con.  Res.  32,  the  1986  First  Con- 
lesolution  on  the  Budget, 
cerely, 

Robert  D.  Reischauer, 

Director. 
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CATHOLIC  SCHOOLS  WEEK 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  pay  tribute  to  our  Catholic 
schools.  For  it  is  during  the  week  of 
January  26  through  February  1,  1992 
that  Catholic  schools  throughout  the 
United  States  celebrate  Catholic 
Schools  Week.  A  whole  host  of  events, 
activities,  and  presentations  are 
planned  for  this  annual  observance  of 
the  important  role  that  Catholic  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools  play  in 
educating  America's  young  people. 
Catholic  Schools  Week  also  observes 
the  high  standard  of  excellence  and  the 
(luality  of  education  available  in  the 
United  States  to  all  students,  regard- 
less of  race,  creed,  color,  or  gender  in 
our  Catholic  schools. 

The  theme  for  Catholic  Schools  Week 
this  year  is:  Discover  Catholic  Schools. 
This  theme  was  chosen  to  encourage 
parents.  Catholic  and  non-Catholic 
alike,  to  learn  more  about  their  local 
Catholic  schools.  Catholic  schools  em- 
phasize values-added  education  and 
academic  excellence.  Values-added  edu- 
cation means  emphasis  on  academic  in- 
struction and  achievement,  exception- 
ally dedicated  teachers,  hard-working 
students,  and  parental  involvement  in 
the  whole  process. 

Catholic  schools  across  the  country 
will  observe  their  week  with  special 
liturgies;  oratory,  vocal,  and  instru- 
mental performances  for  parents  and 
grandparents;  school  fairs;  painting 
and  drawing  exhibits;  academic  games; 
and  community  service  programs. 

The  discovery  of  Catholic  schools 
challenges  the  community  to  learn 
more  about  what  makes  Catholic 
schools    unique.    As   we    focus    in    on 
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Catholic  schools  during  Catholic 
Schools  Week  we  find  that  there  are 
more  and  more  things  to  celebrate 
about  Catholic  schools.  It  is  in  the 
spirit  of  this  wonderful  celebration 
that  I  wish  to  recognize  and  pay  trib- 
ute to  Catholic  Schools  Week.* 


EXPLANATION  FOR  ABSENCE 

•  Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  explain  why  I  was  not 
present  for  votes  on  the  Neighborhood 
Schools  Improvement  Act,  S.  2,  that 
occtirred  subsequent  to  the  Cochran 
amendment.  A  longstanding  family 
commitment  required  me  to  leave 
Washington  shortly  after  noon  in  order 
to  be  in  Arizona  for  this  family  occa- 
sion. I  regret  having  to  miss  any  Sen- 
ate votes.  Had  it  not  been  an  extremely 
Important  family  event,  I  certainly 
would  not  have  left  Washington  know- 
ing I  might  miss  one  or  more  votes  on 
this  extremely  important  legislation.* 


NINETEENTH  ANNUAL  THEODORE 
ROOSEVELT  DINNER.  NASSAU 
COUNTY  COUNCIL,  BOY  SCOUTS 
OF  AMERICA 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
with  great  pride  that  I  rise  today  to 
recognize  some  outstanding  individuals 
who  are  honorees  at  the  19th  annual 
Theodore  Roosevelt  Dinner  on  Friday, 
January  24,  1992,  presented  by  the  Nas- 
sau County  Council  of  the  Boy  Scouts 
of  America. 

Three  individuals  will  be  inducted 
into  the  1991  class  of  Rough  Riders.  The 
Rough  Riders  are  elected  for  their  ex- 
tensive accomplishments  and  commit- 
ments to  public  service  and  Long  Is- 
land's youth.  This  year's  inductees  are 
Thomas  V.  Powderly.  Joan  Gittelson, 
and  Morris  Danon. 

Thomas  V.  Powderly  is  president  and 
chief  operating  officer  of  Fidelity  New 
York,  a  major  Long  Island  bank  with 
19  branches  spanning  Long  Island  and 
Manhattan.  Mr.  Powderly  is  widely 
known  as  a  competitive  athlete  and 
marathoner  and  has  been  a  strong  sup- 
porter of,  and  champion  for.  Long  Is- 
land's youth. 

Joan  Gittelson,  a  certified  financial 
planner  and  registered  investment  ad- 
visor is  owner  of  her  own  consulting 
company  in  Garden  City,  NY.  Ms. 
Gittelson  has  previously  been  honored 
by  the  Nassau  County  Council  of  the 
Boy  Scouts  of  America  in  1989  when  she 
received  the  Community  Service 
Award. 

Morris  Danon  is  an  executive  vice 
president  of  National  Westminster 
Bank  USA,  Mr.  Danon  is  an  active 
member  of  many  civic  and  charitable 
organizations,  including  his  position  as 
a  board  member  of  the  Nassau  County 
Boy  Scouts. 

These  three  outstanding  individuals 
are  being  recognized  for  their  dedica- 
tion and  commitment  to  the  youth  of 


Nassau  County.  Scouting  provides  our 
youth  the  best  possible  preparation  for 
life  and  it  is  because  of  the  dedication 
of  special  individuals  such  as  Thomas 
V.  Powderly,  Joan  Gittelson,  and  Mor- 
ris Danon  that  the  great  tradition  of 
Scouting  continues  today. 

Another  individual,  Thomas  Dixon 
Lovely,  is  the  recipient  of  the  Scout's 
highest  national  honor.  He  is  the  recip- 
ient of  the  coveted  Silver  Beaver 
Award.  Thomas  Dixon  Lovely  is  chair- 
man of  the  board  and  chief  executive 
officer  of  Fidelity  New  York,  Long  Is- 
land's oldest  federally  chartered  sav- 
ings institution.  Mr.  Lovely  hones  from 
a  whole  Scouting  family.  His  father 
was  district  commissioner  of  Scouting 
in  Queens  and  received  the  Silver  Bea- 
ver Award  also.  Both  of  Mr.  Dixon's 
sons  have  achieved  EJagle  Scout  rank  in 
their  Garden  City  troop. 

Also,  special  thanks  go  to  Herbert  J. 
Braucer  for  his  years  of  support  to  the 
Scouts.  He  is  recipient  of  the  Service 
to  Scouting  Award.  Mr.  Brauer  was  a 
managing  director,  recently  retired 
from  Manufacturers  Hanover.  In  No- 
vember 1987,  he  was  inducted  into  the 
Teddy  Roosevelt  Rough  Riders  by  the 
Nassau  County  Council  Boy  Scouts  of 
America.  This  award  was  established  to 
pay  tribute  to  those  who  most  emulate 
Teddy  Roosevelt. 

To  these  five  very  special  honorees 
and  the  many  others  who  dedicate 
their  time,  energy,  and  resources  to 
the  Boy  Scouts  of  America,  I  salute 
you.  Thank  you  for  all  you  have  done 
to  help  our  youth  develop  character, 
citizenship,  and  fitness.  Please  accept 
my  best  wishes  for  continued  success.* 


AID  TO  THE  FORMER  U.S.S.R. 
•  Ms.  MDCULSKI.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve that  there  is  a  real  danger  of 
overreacting  to  the  crisis  in  the  Soviet 
Union  and  wasting  United  States  tax 
dollars  in  a  well-intentioned  but  mis- 
gruided  aid  program. 

In  view  of  the  current  discussions  on 
the  content  and  delivery  of  aid  to  the 
former  Soviet  Republics,  I  would  like 
to  suggest  a  few  principles  which  the 
United  States  and  other  donor  nations 
should  follow. 

I  agree  with  the  basic  principle  of 
United  States  policy— that  it  is  in  our 
best  interest  to  keep  Russia  and  the 
other  republics  on  the  path  toward  de- 
mocracy and  free  markets.  We  cer- 
tainly do  not  want  a  reactionary  re- 
turn to  the  bad  old  days  when  our  gov- 
ernments competed  to  outspend  each 
other  on  arms — sending  their  respec- 
tive economies  into  a  tailspin — when 
there  was  a  constant  threat  of  direct 
military  action  against  one  another 
and  when  the  two  superpowers  fought 
proxy  wars  in  Third  World  countries.  If 
some  assistance  to  the  former  U.S.S.R. 
brings  it  into  the  sphere  of  friendly. 
Western  democracies,  then  that  would 
be  a  good  investment  for  our  country. 


We  also  have  a  humanitarian  Interest 
in  avoiding  mass  suffering,  even  star- 
vation, in  a  country  facing  a  difficult 
and  troubled  transition. 

That  said,  however,  I  believe  we 
should  follow  these  guidelines: 

No  cash  to  the  new  Republics.  We  do 
not  have  cash  to  spare,  and  it  would  be 
difficult  to  track  that  sort  of  aid  to 
make  sure  it  is  used  for  legitimate  pur- 
poses. The  United  States  Govenmient 
should  invest  in  United  States  indus- 
try, not  Russian. 

No  loans  or  loan  gruarantees.  The  re- 
publics do  not  have  the  ability  to  repay 
new  loans  and  will  not  for  a  long  time. 
The  United  States  could  find  itself  tak- 
ing a  huge  loss  in  the  event  of  a  de- 
fault. That  is  why  I  voted  against  agri- 
cultural credits  last  year. 

Send  surplus  agricultural  commod- 
ities. We  are  blessed  with  an  abundance 
of  food  in  this  country  and  can  use  it 
to  ease  the  suffering  of  the  Soviet  peo- 
ple without  significant  expense. 

Send  technical  assistance.  We  are 
also  blessed  with  intelligent,  exjjeri- 
enced  personnel  who  can  help  the  Sovi- 
ets imderstand  how  our  market  system 
works  and  aid  the  transition  to  a  West- 
em  system. 

Get  something  in  return  for  our  aid. 
Require  that  the  Soviets  dismantle 
their  nuclear  weapons.  Make  sure  re- 
publics abide  by  military  treaties.  In- 
sist on  human  rights  standards  as  a 
condition  for  aid.  Use  the  prospect  of 
aid  to  push  for  rapid  reforms. 

Either  distribute  the  aid  ourselves  or 
monitor  its  distribution  very,  very 
closely.  There  is  no  dependable  storage 
and  distribution  system  in  the  new  Re- 
publics, and  there  are  already  horror 
stories  of  aid  disappearing  into  the 
hands  of  black  marketeers.  A  shipment 
of  food  and  medicine  from  a  group  in 
Wisconsin  was  recently  unloaded  on 
the  docks  of  St.  Petersburg  and 
promptly  disappeared.  Aid  packages  ar- 
rive at  their  destinations  a  bit  lighter 
than  they  started  out  because  local  of- 
ficials have  helped  themselves  to  some 
of  the  contents.  We  should  not  put  our 
aid  into  the  hands  of  the  same  corrupt 
comrades  that  ruined  the  U.S.S.R. 

Make  sure  that  other  countries  help 
shoulder  the  burden.  Some  European 
governments  have  already  instituted 
aid  programs;  other  developed  coun- 
tries will  stand  back  and  wait  for  us  to 
do  the  dirty  work. 

Coordinate  aid  with  other  donors. 
This  will  help  get  the  most  from  any 
assistance  and  avoid  duplication  of  ef- 
fort. The  adnninistration  was  right  to 
convene  the  current  conference  in 
Washington  for  this  purpose. 

Design  our  assistance  program  to 
benefit  U.S.  firms  and  create  U.S.  jobs. 
If  we  do  send  direct  aid,  we  should  re- 
quire that  the  recipients  use  it  to  buy 
U.S.  goods  and  services.  Assistance 
should  pass  through  U.S.  ports  on  U.S. 
ships  with  U.S.  crews.  We  should  also 
establish  U.S.-style  institutions — stock 
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markets,  standards  and  measurements, 
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human  tarianism. 

Now  ;hat  President  Bush  has  submit- 
ted his  plan  for  the  former  Soviet  re- 
publics, I  urge  the  Congrress  not  to 
jump  i  mmediately  on  the  bandwagon 
but  to  insist  on  a  clear  plan,  full  ac- 
counta  )ility,  and  a  fair  return  on  U.S. 
aid  anc  investment.* 


ORDE  RS 


Mr. 


I  [ITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanin  ous  consent  that  at  3  p.m.  on 
Monda; ',  January  27,  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed tc  the  consideration  of  S.  12,  the 
cable  t  slevision  regulatory  reform  bill; 
that  it  be  for  the  sole  purpose  of  Sen- 
ators r  taking  opening  remarks  on  the 
legrlslal  Ion  and  that  no  amendments  or 
motions  may  be  proposed  with  respect 
to  thatj legislation  on  Monday,  January 
27. 
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I  am  advocating  is  hard-headed 


FOR  MONDAY.  JANUARY 
27.  1992 


Without 


PRESIDING  OFFICER. 

.  it  is  so  ordered. 
ItlTCHELL.  Mr.  President,  what 
mians  is  that  we  will  proceed  to 
television  regulatory  reform 
o'clock  on  Monday  for  the  pur- 
opening  statements  only. 

the  agreement  previously  ob- 
with  respect  to  the  education 
amendments  will  have  been  of- 
the  education  bill  that  will  be 
If  there  is  further  debate  re- 
on  those  amendments  and  the 
are  agreeable,  we  could  re- 
further  debate  on  those  amend- 
rtonday,  although  there  will  be 
amendments  offered  after  3  p.m.  on 
That  is  an  effort  to  acconmio- 
S*nators  who  may  offer  amend- 
)n  Monday  and  feel  that  they 
had  sufficient  time  to  debate 
Ihere  will  be  no  amendments  of- 

that  time. 

tben  the  votes  on  these  amend- 

iTill  occur  on  Tuesday  under  the 

order.    So    that,    all    amend- 

the  education  bill  must  be  of- 

t^morrow  or  by  3  p.m.  on  Mon- 

amendment  on  the  list  not 

offered  will  not  be  in  order. 


n(  t 


o 


At  3  p.m.  we  will  go  to  the  cable  bill 
for  purposes  of  opening  statements, 
laying  the  bill  down.  After  that  is  com- 
pleted, if  there  is  further  debate  re- 
quested on  the  education  bill  on  an 
amendment  which  will  have  previously 
been  offered,  that  will  be  possible  at 
that  time  and  the  managers  will  work 
that  out  in  an  effort  to  accommodate 
any  Senator's  schedule  and  interest. 

Mr.  WELLSTONE.  Could  I  ask  the 
leader  a  question? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ma- 
jority leader  controls  the  time. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator for  a  question. 

Mr.  WELLSTONE.  Mr.  President, 
would  the  majority  leader  be  willing  to 
schedule  5  minutes  between  those  votes 
on  Tuesday  so  that  we  could  have  a 
chance  just  to  summarize  very  briefly 
the  amendment? 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  am  not  able  to 
gain  unanimous  consent  of  that  re- 
quest now  because  it  has  to  be  cleared. 

Mr.  WELLSTONE.  I  am  sorry. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  will  certainly  take 
that  up  with  the  managers  and  the  dis- 
tinguished Republican  leader  to  make 
every  effort  to  achieve  that. 

Mr.  WELLSTONE.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  WELLSTONE.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  recess  until  9:30  a.m.,  Friday, 
January  24;  that  following  the  prayer, 
the  Journal  of  proceedings  be  deemed 
approved  to  date;  that  the  time  for  the 
two  leaders  be  reserved  for  their  use 
later  in  the  day;  that  there  then  be  a 
period  for  morning  business  not  to  ex- 
tend beyond  10  a.m.  with  Senators  per- 
mitted to  speak  therein;  that  Senators 
Bentsen  and  Pressler  be  recognized 


for  up  to  10  minutes  each;  and  that  at 
10  a.m.,  Friday,  the  Senate  resume  con- 
sideration of  S.  2  with  the  pending 
amendment  the  Nickles  amendment 
No.  1479.  , 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS  UNTIL  9:30  A.M.        "* 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  WELLSTONE.  Mr.  President,  if 
there  is  no  further  business  to  come  be- 
fore the  Senate  I  now.  on  behalf  of  the 
majority  leader,  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess  as 
under  the  previous  order  jantil  9:30 
a.m..  Friday,  January  24. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate, 
at  9:34  p.m.,  recessed  until  Friday,  Jan- 
uary 24,  1992,  at  9:30  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive   nominations   received   by 
the  Senate  January  23. 1992: 

U.S.  ARMS  CONTROL  AND  DISARMAMENT  AGENCY 

THE  FX)LLOWINO-NAMED  PERSONS  TO  BE  MEMBERS  OF 
THE  GENERAL  ADVISORY  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  US  ARMS 
CONTROL  AND  DISARMAMENT  AGENCY: 

ANNE  ARMSTRONG.  OF  TEXAS.  VICE  HARRIET  FAST 
SCOTT,  RESIGNED. 

JAMES  ALAN  ABRAHAMSON.  OF  CAUFORNIA.  VICE 
ROBERT  B.  HOTZ,  RESIGNED 

HAROLD  M.  AGNEW.  OF  CALIFORNIA.  VJCE  JOHN  P. 
ROCHE.  RESIGNED. 

JUAN  A.  BENITEZ.  OF  IDAHO.  VICE  JAIME  OAXACA.  RE- 
SIGNED. 

JAMES  H.  BINNS,  JR..  OF  PENNSYLVANIA.  VICE 
FRANCIS  P.  HOEBER.  RESIGNED. 

GEORGE  A.  CARVER.  JR.,  OF  VIRGINIA.  VICE  CHARLES 
BLltTON  MARSHALL.  RESIGNED. 

MARJORIE  S.  HOLT.  OF  MARYLAND.  IREAPPOINTMENT) 

MARINE  CORPS 

THE  FOLLOWING-NAMED  BRIGADIER  GENERAL  OF  THE 
U.S.  MARINE  CORPS  RESERVE  FOR  PROMOTION  TO  THE 
PERMANENT  GRADE  OF  MAJOR  GENERAL,  UNDER  THE 
PROVISIONS  OF  TITLE  10,  UNITED  STATES  CODE,  SEC- 
TION  5»1S: 

JOHN  T.  COYNE 


CONFIRMATION 

Executive  nomination  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  January  23,  1992: 

NATIONAL  FOUNDATION  ON  THE  ARTS  AND  THE 
HUMANITIES 

KENNY  JACKSON  WILUAMS.  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA.  TO 
BE  A  ME.MBER  OF  THE  NATIONAL  COUNCIL  ON  THE  HU- 
MANITIES FOR  A  TER.M  EXPIRING  JANUARY  26.  1996 

THE  ABOVE  NOMINATION  WAS  APPROVED  SUBJECT  TO 
THE  NOMINEES  COMMITMENT  TO  RESPOND  TO  RE- 
QUESTS TO  APPEAR  AND  TESTIFY  BEFORE  ANY  DULY 
CONSTITUTED  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  SENATE. 


January  24,  1992 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— Frwfay,  January  24,  1992 


The  House  met  at  11  a.m. 

Rev.  W.  Douglas  Tanner,  Jr.,  execu- 
tive director.  Faith  and  Politics  Insti- 
tute, Washington.  DC.  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer: 

0  Lord  God,  we  open  this  day  in  the 
life  of  this  Congress  mindful  that  this 
is  the  beginning  of  a  new  season,  a  sea- 
son in  which  the  direction  of  our  Na- 
tion will  once  again  be  debated  and 
substantially  determined. 

We  are  conscious  that  the  adversarial 
nature  of  political  campaigns  encour- 
ages divisiveness  at  the  cost  of  unity, 
that  the  timing  of  an  election  encour- 
ages the  pursuit  of  short-term  advan- 
tage at  long-term  expense,  that  those 
decisions  most  critical  to  justice  and 
mercy  easily  become  contaminated  by 
fear  and  self-service. 

In  this  same  season,  our  role  in  di- 
recting the  course  of  this  Nation  re- 
quires the  best  that  is  within  us. 

Lead  us,  we  pray,  in  this  election 
year,  to  know  the  difference  between 
wise  policy  and  foolish  politics,  and 
guide  our  choice  between  the  two  with 
courage  and  grace.  Amen. 


the  bill  (H.R.  3489)  "An  act  to  reauthor- 
ize the  Export  Administration  Act  of 
1979,  and  for  other  purposes."  requests 
a  conference  with  the  House  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  there- 
on, and  appoints  Mr.  RiEGLE.  Mr.  Cran- 
ston. Mr.  Sarbanes.  Mr.  Garn,  and  Mr. 
Mack,  to  be  the  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  102-138.  the 
Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  majority  leader, 
appoints  Dr.  Merle  Goldman,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, and  Mr.  Gene  Mater,  of  Vir- 
grinia  as  members  of  the  Commission  on 
Broadcasting  to  the  People's  Republic 
of  China. 


POSTPONEMENT  OF  APPROVAL  OF 
JOURNAL  UNTIL  TUESDAY.  JAN- 
UARY 28.  1992 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the 
order  of  the  House  of  Wednesday.  Janu- 
ary 22,  1992,  the  approval  of  the  Journal 
of  the  last  day's  proceedings  will  be 
postponed  until  Tuesday,  January  28, 
1992. 


PLEDGE  OF  ALLEGIANCE 

The  SPEAKER.  Will  the  gentleman 
fi-om  Mississippi  [Mr.  Montgomery] 
come  forward  and  lead  the  House  in  the 
Pledge  of  Allegiance. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY  led  the  Pledge  of 
Allegiance  as  follows: 

I  pledge  allegiance  to  the  Flag  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  of  America,  and  to  the  Republic  for 
which  it  stands,  one  nation  under  God.  indi- 
visible, with  liberty  and  justice  for  all. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  fl-om  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Hallen,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  with  an 
amendment  in  which  the  concurrence 
of  the  House  is  requested,  a  bill  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title: 

H.R.  3489.  An  act  to  reauthorize  the  Export 
Administration  Act  of  1979,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendment  to 


JAPAN  CONTINUES  TO  FOSTER 
ILLEGAL  TRADE  PRACTICES 

(Mr.  TRAFICANT  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
an  American  buys  a  $15,000  car  made  in 
the  United  States,  our  Government  re- 
ceives more  than  $6,000  in  tax  revenue 
and  more  than  $24,000  in  an  economic 
multiplier  ripple  effect.  On  the  other 
hand,  when  an  American  buys  a  Japa- 
nese import  for  $15,000  our  Government 
receives  less  than  $400  in  tax  revenue 
and  no  multiplier  effect.  It  is  simple 
mathematics.  When  an  American  buys 
a  Japanese  import  our  economy  loses 
over  $29,000. 

What  bothers  me.  Mr.  Speaker,  and 
maybe  someone  should  have  a  discus- 
sion with  the  Vice  President,  for  some 
reason  he  keeps  defending  the  illegal 
trade  practices  of  Japan.  I  think  it  is 
time  for  the  Speaker  to  ask  the  Vice 
President,  maybe  he  should  ask 
Nintendo  why  Americans  cannot  buy  a 
baseball  team  in  Japan.  Maybe  the 
Vice  President  should  ask  Japanese  of- 
ficials, especially  those  of  the 
Sumotomo  Corp.,  why  American  com- 
I>anies  do  not  get  contracts  in  Japan. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  Japan  is 
still  fostering  illegal  trade.  Our  coun- 
try is  going  bankrupt.  Everybody  is 
apologizing.  So  is  Japan.  They  are 
bashing  America  on  one  hand  and 
apologizing  on  the  other  with  promises, 
promises,  promises. 

Maybe  the  administration  and  the 
White  House  will  figure  this  out  when 
U-Haul  of  Tokyo  backs  up  to  the  White 
House  next  year  and  starts  taking 
their  furniture  out. 


RESOLUTION   URGING   DEDICATION 
OF  PENTAGON  FUNDS  FOR  ENVI- 
RONMENTAL    CLEANUP     ACCOM- 
PANYING BASE  CLOSURES 
(Mr.   GEKAS   asked   and   was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  next  week 
I  intend  to  introduce  a  sense-of-the- 
Congress  resolution  that  will  urge  the 
President  and  commend  him  at  the 
same  time  for  proposing,  and  we  should 
be  supporting,  the  proposition  that 
Pentagon  funds,  perhaps  1  billion  dol- 
lars' worth,  should  be  dedicated  to  the 
cleanup  of  the  environment  that  ac- 
companies the  base  closures  which  we 
all  support. 

In  our  own  district,  there  is  a  serious 
problem  in  the  old  Olmstead  Air  Force 
Base,  which  is  now  the  Harrisburg 
International  Airport  complex.  A 
cleanup  of  that  situation  there  will  do 
two  things,  and  this  can  happen  at 
every  base  closure  across  the  country. 
Environmentally  it  will  bring  back  to  a 
stable  environment  the  hazardous 
waste  and  other  materials  that  have 
been  stored  there  and  have  been  pollut- 
ing the  area.  That  is  good  news  for  the 
environment.  Second,  it  will  encourage 
and  give  incentive  for  economic  devel- 
opment in  the  very  same  areas  where 
base  closures  will  be  turned  into  pri- 
vate business  enterprises  that  will  cre- 
ate jobs  and  stimulate  the  economy. 

We  applaud  the  President  for  his  ini- 
tiative in  seeking  these  Pentagon  funds 
for  base  closures,  and  we  urge  that  the 
Members  of  the  Congress  join  in  the 
sense-of-the-Congress  resolution  which 
we  win  introduce  next  week. 


COOPERATION         BETWEEN         THE 
WHITE     HOUSE     AND     THE     CON- 
GRESS   ESSENTIAL    IN    SOLVING 
AMERICA'S  PROBLEMS 
(Mr.  MAZZOLI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  next 
Tuesday  night  just  a  few  feet  from 
where  I  am  standing,  the  President  of 
the  United  States  will  address  a  joint 
session  of  Congress,  the  country,  and 
the  world  in  the  speech  called  the 
State  of  the  Union  Address. 

A  little  historical  note.  For  over  100 
years,  from  the  Presidency  of  Thomas 
Jefferson  to  that  of  Woodrow  Wilson, 
the  Presidents  did  not  personally  visit 
with  Congress.  They  prepared  an  an- 
nual address  and  submitted  it  In  writ- 
ing to  Congress. 


DThis  symbol  represents  the  time  of  d«y  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  D  1407  is  2K)7  p.m. 
Matter  set  in  this  typeface  indicates  words  inserted  or  appended,  rather  than  spoken,  by  a  Member  of  the  House  on  the  floor. 
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HAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  is 

day  and  today  is  a  sad  day.  It 

habpy  day  because  this  evening  our 

vill  graduate  and  visit  with  one 

and  with  their  families  in  a 

1  a.ppy  sense  and  reminisce  and 

afout  their  experiences  on  the  Hill 

this  semester  that  they  have 

pages, 
it  is  a  sad  day  for  those  of  us 
had  the  honor  of  commission- 
and  to  work  with  them,  as  in 
of  this  gentleman  from  Ken- 
who   has   had   that   particular 
e  and  honor,  because  they  are 
to  return  to  their  homes, 
would  mention  to  those  who 
be    observing    the    proceedings 
who  may  not  be  familiar  with 
program,    it   is   a   program 
Is  steeped  in  history,  and  yet  it 
niodern  as  tomorrow. 

steeped  in  history  because  it 

many  years  ago  when  it  became 

( lear  that  this  body,  this  £issem- 

assistance  in  very  special 

in  ways  that  only  young  peo- 

fulfill. 

It  is  also  as  modern  as  tomorrow 

sense  that  these  young  people. 

been  with  us  as  our  friends 

assistants  for  these  many  months, 

out  into  the  world,  of  course 

completing  their  schooling,  but  go 

the  world  and  accomplish  for 

w^rld   what   needs   to  be   accom- 

whlch  is  to  solve  many  of  the 

proble^^s  of  health  care,  of  economic 

of  hunger,   to  really  try  to 

he  lot  of  the  world  better  and 

of  the  people  in  this  world  bet- 


n  teds 
aad 


hj.ve 


So  just  as  we  have  welcomed  these 
young  people  last  August  and  Septem- 
ber when  they  came  trom  the  far-flung 
points  of  the  country,  we  Members 
today  in  person,  and  certainly  in 
absentia,  take  this  moment  to  extend 
to  them  our  thanks  and  our  heartfelt 
appreciation  for  what  they  have  done 
for  us  in  making  this  House  work. 

I  recall,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  does  the 
Chair,  too,  just  a  few  months  ago  when 
this  Chamber,  as  well  as  the  other 
body,  worked  literally  all  night  long- 
all  through  the  evening  into  the  hours 
of  the  morning,  and  I  think  even  early 
afternoon— before  we  completed  the 
work  of  the  first  session.  In  attendance 
in  various  groupings  through  that 
night  and  the  morning  and  the  after- 
noon were  our  pages.  So  they  have  seen 
this  place  up  close.  They  have  seen  the 
Members  in  very  close  proximity. 

They  take  with  them  back  home  to 
the  various  towns  and  places  In  which 
they  live  our  admiration  for  the  job 
they  did,  certainly  our  love  and  affec- 
tion and  our  very  best  wishes  that  they 
have  success  in  the  classrooms,  and 
even  more  important  than  success  in 
the  classrooms — these  young  people  are 
the  cream  of  the  crop  and,  therefore, 
their  success  in  that  setting  is  estab- 
lished— is  success  in  the  sense  that 
they  will  use  some  of  what  they  have 
learned  on  Capitol  Hill  in  these  last 
few  months,  particularly  that  if  people 
do  come  together  and  put  their  wisdom 
and  their  talents  and  energies  to- 
gether, then  collectively  they  do  have 
a  chance  to  at  least  nibble  away  at  the 
edges  of  the  problems  of  the  world.  We 
may  not  solve  them  with  the  silver  bul- 
let as  it  is  said,  but  at  least,  when  it  is 
all  over  and  at  the  end  of  the  day,  we 
have  done  a  little  something  to  make 
this  place  better.  That  is  what  we  wish 
for  these  young  people,  these  outstand- 
ing, fine  young  men  and  women  one  of 
whom  I  would  name,  my  own  page, 
April  Patterson  from  Louisville,  KY. 

We  wish  for  them  continued  good 
health,  continued  good  fortune  and 
great  success  in  helping  all  of  us  solve 
the  problems  of  the  world.  The  depart- 
ing pages  are: 

Departing  Pages  for  Fall  1991-92 

Lucy  Abbott. 

Roni  Abdul-Hadl. 

Leslie  Biltekoff. 

Lindsay  Campbell. 

Alisha  Clester. 

Michael  Connors. 

Kelly  Creeden. 

Michael  Demetrlou. 

Sonal  Desal. 

John  Dinusson. 

Sean  Dooley. 

Kevin  Eckstrom. 

Heidi  Eichhorn. 

Julie  Flahive. 

Bryn  Floyd. 

Michael  Froehlich. 

Emily  Goldwasser. 

Margaret  Hauselt. 

Jonathan  Hinze. 

Christopher  Hoff. 

Stacy  Hooks. 


Desiree  Humphreys. 
Thea  lacomlno. 
Nathan  Just. 
Paul  Kelley. 
Michael  Margolls. 
Robyn  McCoy. 
Fritz  Musser. 
Mark  Paige. 
April  Patterson. 
Kelly  Pfaff. 
Christopher  Reed. 
Jade  Riley. 
Michael  Romansky. 
Meg  Rothman. 
Claire  Shamblin. 
Keysha  Smith. 
Rachel  Sontag. 
Dax  Steele. 
Tyson  Taylor. 
Matthew  Thompson. 
Samantha  Tompkins. 
Amy  Turnbull.- 
Lambert  van  der  Walde. 
Brandon  Vasquez. 
Laura  Ward. 


GETTING  AMERICA  BACK  ON 
TRACK 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Saxton) 
is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  SAXTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  early 
next  week,  this  House  will  be  back  in 
session  to  do  business.  There  is  nothing 
more  urgent  than  putting  America 
back  on  the  track  of  gaining  employ- 
ment, helping  our  gross  national  prod- 
uct to  expand  and  generally  getting 
America  back  to  work. 

During  the  Christmas  recess  all  of  us 
have  had  the  opportunity  to  hear  from 
our  constituents.  We  also  have  heard 
flrom  people  who  are  economists  in  the 
sense  that  they  deal  with  the  economy 
either  in  an  academic  way  or  in  a 
hands-on  way,  such  as  bankers,  retail- 
ers, and  realtors. 

I  do  not  know  about  the  rest  of  you, 
but  I  have  taken  advantage  as  fully  as 
I  can  of  the  opportunity  to  be  outside 
the  beltway,  to  find  out  what  it  is  that 
has  happened  with  our  economy  and  to 
try  to  draw  some  conclusions,  concern- 
ing the  best  way  to  address  these  prob- 
lems once  again. 

I  have  listened  intently.  I  have  lis- 
tened to  other  Members  of  this  House. 
I  have  listened  to  those  who  were  in- 
volved in  academia,  who  study  eco- 
nomic trends,  and  I  have  listened  to 
my  constituents.  I  have  heard  there  are 
many  things  that  many  different  peo- 
ple believe  ought  to  be  done  to  address 
the  ills,  to  address  the  problems  that 
are  involved  with  unemplojrment,  to 
address  the  problems  that  are  involved 
with  people  who  are  afraid  that  they 
are  going  to  become  unemployed,  that 
they  are  going  to  lose  their  jobs. 

I  read  in  a  newspaper  back  in  New 
Jersey  recently  that  over  the  last  year, 
1  in  5  Americans  has  lost  a  job,  and 
hopefully  regained  one  somewhere  else, 
but  in  some  cases  that  has  not  hap- 
pened, either. 

There  are  a  number  of  different  ideas 
about  what  we  ought  to  do  to  address 
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this  problem.  I  have  listed  a  few,  be- 
cause I  think  they  are  important,  too. 

I  heard  someone  say  not  long  ago,  a 
Member  of  this  House,  that  we  have 
got  to  do  something  about  the  deficit. 
That  is  absolutely  true.  We  have  a  defi- 
cit situation  today  that  is  different 
than  it  has  been  in  the  past.  When  I 
was  elected  to  this  House  in  1984,  the 
deficit  was  much  less  than  it  is  today. 
In  1980,  we  thought  it  was  horrible  that 
we  had  about  a  $60  to  $70  billion  deficit. 
At  the  end  of  this  year,  it  is  projected 
that  our  deficit  is  going  to  be  some- 
where in  the  neighborhood  of  $400  bil- 
lion. 

Yes,  deficit  reduction  is  important. 
Somebody  else  said  that  we  cannot  do 
business  in  our  country  because  there 
is  too  much  government  regulation.  I 
agree. 

The  bankers  who  we  deal  with  and 
who  we  talk  to  on  a  daily  basis  today 
will  tell  you  that  they  are  afraid  to  do 
business  because  of  the  regulators.  One 
banker  told  me  not  long  ago  that  the 
regulators  were  like  hawks  sitting  on 
their  shoulders  and  the  minute  they  do 
one  thing  wrong,  the  hawks  are  there 
to  pounce  on  them. 

So  banking  reform  and  regulation  is 
certainly  something  we  need  to  deal 
with,  and  regulation  throughout  our 
regulatory  structure  has  become  a  bur- 
den. We  need  to  do  something  about 
that. 

Tort  reform,  the  President  men- 
tioned as  the  No.  1  item  in  a  news  con- 
ference not  long  ago,  that  we  need  to 
address  the  subject  of  liability  reform 
and  tort  reform,  because  throughout 
our  society,  whether  it  is  in  the  area  of 
medical  care  and  medical  malpractice 
insurance,  products  liability  insurance, 
automobile  insurance,  you  name  it. 
One  of  the  problems  that  our  business 
has  in  being  competitive  with  those 
that  we  compete  with  overseas  is  that 
we  are  subject  to  very,  very  high  insur- 
ance rates,  and  something  needs  to  be 
done  about  that.  Tort  reform  is  impor- 
tant, too. 

Education  and  retraining,  to  retrain 
our  work  force  as  technology  changes, 
to  retrain  our  work  force  to  be  better 
able  to  compete  in  terms  of  inter- 
national trade,  again  is  important,  and 
I  agree  with  that. 

Foreign  trade,  the  President  just  got 
back  fi-om  Japan.  He  did  that  I  suspect 
to  demonstrate  that  we  need  to  do 
something  to  affect  the  balance  of 
trade.  We  have  talked  about  that  for 
many  years.  It  is  important,  too. 

We  just  passed  in  this  House  and  the 
President  signed  into  law  a  public 
works  bill  known  as  the  Transpor- 
tation Act  that  hopefully  in  the 
months  ahead  will  begin  to  put  people 
back  to  work,  and  that  is  important, 
too. 

Something  else  has  been  mentioned 
along  with  these  things,  and  that  is  to 
reinstate  a  system  in  our  Tax  Code 
that  is  an  incentive  to  put  people  back 
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to  work,  that  Is  an  incentive  to  help 
business  grow,  and  that  is  important, 
too. 

D  1120 

When  I  look  at  this  list  of  things  that 
I  have  been  able  to  kind  of  compile,  at 
least  for  myself,  I  look  at  deficit  reduc- 
tion and  Government  regulation,  bank- 
ing reform,  tort  reform  and  education, 
and  the  just-passed  transportation  bill 
and  any  number  of  other  things  that 
this  House  has  tried  to  deal  with  over 
the  years. 

So  I  think,  for  example,  that  coming 
back  into  session  at  the  end  of  Janu- 
ary, and  solving  the  deficit  problem  by 
March  is  wishful  thinking.  I  would  like 
to  think  that  we  are  going  to  do  that  in 
the  first  quarter  of  the  year  to  help  the 
economy,  but  I  am  a  realist.  If  we 
think  we  are  going  to  do  it  through 
Government  regulation,  which  is  some- 
thing that  is  important,  on  which  we 
all  agree,  but  if  we  think  we  are  going 
to  come  back  in  the  first  quarter  of  the 
year  and  solve  the  regulatory  prob- 
lems, I  think  it  is  just  wishful  think- 
ing. 

I  think  if  we  are  going  to  really  re- 
form the  banking  system  in  the  first 
quarter  of  the  year  or  if  we  are  going 
to  do  anything  quickly  about  tort  re- 
form or  any  of  these  other  things  that 
we  tried  to  deal  with  in  the  past,  I  just 
think  it  is  wishful  thinking,  but  I 
think  there  is  hope,  there  Is  something 
that  we  can  do,  because  it  has  been 
done  in  the  past. 

In  the  last  few  days,  during  the  holi- 
days. In  the  last  part  of  December.  I 
had  some  time  that  I  could  reflect  on 
the  things  that  I  have  seen  and  heard 
during  the  previous  month  or  so.  I 
began  to  look  at  what  happened  in 
other  recessions. 

How  do  we  get  into  them  and  how  did 
we  deal  with  them  and  how  did  we  fash- 
ion programs  to  help  ourselves  get  out 
of  them? 

I  went  all  the  way  back  to  the  1950's, 
with  the  help  of  my  staff  and  with  the 
help  of  some  individuals  and  other  or- 
ganizations such  as  the  Heritage  Foun- 
dation and  the  Republican  Study  Com- 
mittee— and  I  began  to  look  at  those 
recessions  in  order  to  determine  what 
caused  them. 

I  went  all  the  way  back  to  1950  and 
looked  at  the  economy.  During  the 
1950's.  we  were  just  coming  out  of  a 
wartime  economy  due  to  the  Korean 
war  and  World  War  n.  During  those  pe- 
riods of  time,  in  order  to  finance  those 
wars,  we  had  raised  taxes. 

During  the  Eisenhower  administra- 
tion, the  Federal  Government  was  try- 
ing to  adjust  from  a  wartime  economy 
that  had  been  a  long-term  thing  rel- 
ative to  a  peacetime  economy,  and  that 
peacetime  economy  was  different  than 
it  had  been  in  the  decade  of  the  forties. 
But  one  necessary  change  that  we  were 
able  to  identify,  in  retrospect,  that  was 
not  changed  during  the  fifties,  was  the 


high  level  of  taxes.  So  we  began  to  look 
at,  or  Congress  did,  and  in  1960,  when 
the  recession  began  to  find  its  way  out 
of  the  doldrums  and  into  the  early  six- 
ties, the  economy  was  still  very  slug- 
gish, America  was  not  working,  the 
rate  of  unemployment  was  on  its  way 
up. 

Let  me  just  read  one  quote  from  the 
1960'8  which  demonstrates  the  thinking 
of  the  leadership  of  our  country,  about 
what  we  ought  to  do  about  that  reces- 
sion. 

This  quote  says: 

I  am  convinced  that  the  enactment  this 
year  of  tax  reduction  and  tax  reform  over- 
shadows all  other  domestic  problems  in  this 
Congress,  for  we  cannot  lead  for  long  the 
cause  of  peace  and  fKedom  if  we  ever  cease 
to  set  the  pace  at  home.  I  am  not  talking 
about  giving  the  economy  a  mere  shot  in  the 
arm  to  ease  some  temporary  complaint.  This 
tax  cut  win  increase  the  purchasing  power  of 
American  families  and  business  enterprises 
all  across  our  country.  It  will  encourage  ini- 
tiative and  risk-taking,  on  which  our  free 
system  depends;  Induce  more  Investment, 
production,  capacity  use;  it  will  help  provide 
2  million  Jobs  we  need  to  create  every  year 
and  reinforce  American  principle  of  addi- 
tional reward  for  additional  effort. 

Reinforce  the  American  principle  of 
additional  reward  for  additional  ef- 
forts. 

If  that  sounds  like  something  that 
would  have  been  said  during  the  last 
decade,  it  may  surprise  some  people 
that  it  wasn't.  I  might  surprise  some  of 
you  to  say  that  was  from  the  State  of 
the  Union  Address  in  1963,  and  it  was 
John  F.  Kennedy  suggesting  to  the 
Members  of  this  House  at  that  time 
that  what  we  needed  to  put  the  econ- 
omy back  in  shape,  to  create  jobs,  2 
million  jobs  a  year  was  his  goal,  and  to 
do  it  by  adjusting  the  Tax  Code  to  cre- 
ate incentives  for  people  to  go  back  to 
work,  to  have  money  in  their  pocket  to 
spend  on  consumer  goods. 

Unfortunately,  John  Kennedy  did  not 
live  to  see  the  fulfillment  or  the  enact- 
ment of  his  program.  It  was  done  by 
this  Congress  and  by  LBJ,  Lyndon 
Baines  Johnson,  when  he  became  Presi- 
dent. 

But  that  program  did  go  into  effect. 
As  John  Kennedy  suggested,  we  re- 
duced the  maximum  tax  rate  fjrom  91  to 
70  percent  and  the  lower  tax  rate,  or 
the  lowest  tax  rate,  from  20  to  14  per- 
cent, to  give  Americans  a  boost,  to  give 
them  more  money  to  spend. 

But,  in  addition,  and  of  no  less  im- 
portance— perhaps  of  more  impor- 
tance— the  corporate  tax  rate  was  re- 
duced from  52  to  48  percent. 

Now  that  may  sound  like  just  a  small 
amount,  but  4  percent,  if  you  were  to 
tell  or  if  I  were  to  tell  or  if  any  one  of 
my  colleagues  were  to  tell  business  en- 
trepreneurs across  our  country  that  we 
were  going  to  provide  a  way  for  them 
to  get  4  percent  more  capital.  4  percent 
more  money  to  spend  on  capital  goods 
or  to  pay  their  employees  or  expand 
their  businesses,  it  would  be  something 
that  would  be  quite  significant. 
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As    >art  of  the  package  back  then, 
they  fdso  broadened   the  existing  in- 
tax  credit,  something  we  are 
about  doing  again  today, 
the  results  were  quite  dramatic, 
recite  to  you  a  couple  of  num- 
hat  show  what  happened.  In  1963 
rate  of  the  gross  national  prod- 
4  percent.  The  next  year,  the 
program  went  into  effect,  and 
the  rate  of  the  gross  na- 
product  rose  to  5.3  percent;  the 
,  in  1965,  it  rose  to  5.9  percent; 
next  year,  1966,  it  stayed  at  5.9 
almost  a  6-percent  growth  in 
lational  product, 
if  you  want  to  look  at  one  other 
which  I  have  identified,  you 
at  growth  in  jobs  as  dem- 
by  unemployment  rates.  In 
'8  following  the  Korean  war, 
rate  of  unemployment  was 
4.4  percent,  but  then  it  grew  in 
5.7  percent.  In  1964,  the  year 
t  he  tax  changes  went  into  effect, 
of  unemployment  dropped  to 
and  in  the  next  year  4.5 
,  and  finally  by  1966,  3.8  percent, 
that  that  is  a  dramatic  lesson 
can  learn, 
ne  talk  about  another  recession 
a  few  minutes.  Let  me  talk 
the  recession  that  came  on  in 
«  1970's  and  took  place  during 
1980's.  It  was  not  unlike  John 
's  statement  when  he  was  try- 
fashion  a  program  to  get  us  out 
prior  recession;   another   gen- 
who  happened  to  be  of  the  oppo- 
pcjitical  party  said,  in  his  election 
in  1980,  "I  think  I  know  what 
with  the  economy.  I  think 
too  high." 
time  it  was  not  the  result  of  a 
economy  and  taxes  in  place  to 
;,  it,  it  was  brought  on  by  the  in- 
in  taxes  that  were  necessary  to 
our  Social   Security  System, 
vas  a  result  of  something  called 
creep,  increased  taxes  because 
made  taxes  go  up  and  took 
out    of    Americans'    pockets, 
the  dollars  here  for  bureau- 
spend  instead  of  letting  Ameri- 
sdend  the  dollars  themselves. 

;he  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
afain  we  had  slid  into  a  recession 
symptomized  by  double-digit 
.  by  unemployment  rates  that 
tl  trough  the  roof,  and  by  interests 
topped  out  at  21  percent, 
the  misery  index. 
Reagan  said  much  the  same 
ohn  F.  Kennedy  said  during  his 
and  in  his  State  of  the  Union 
in  1963. 

in  1981,  Ronald  Reagan  said 
reductions  which  he  had  pro- 
are     essential     to     restoring, 
our  growth  in  the  econ- 
reducing    the    existing    tax- 
burden     which     discouraged 
c  Iscouraged  savings,  and  discour- 
In^estment. 

he  said,  are  the  ultimate 
source  lof  all  savings  and  investment. 
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Lasting  economic  progress,  which  is 
our  goal,  depends  on  our  success  in  en- 
couraging people  to  involve  themselves 
in  productive  behavior.  As  we  went 
back  into  session,  as  the  Congress  at 
that  time  went  back  into  session  and 
that  tax  package  started  to  take  form, 
on  a  bipartisan  basis — this  House  was 
controlled  at  the  time  by  the  Democrat 
Party  and  the  other  House  was  con- 
trolled by  the  Republican  Party.  As  a 
result  of  that  bipartisan  effort  in  1981 
and  1982  and  1983,  just  as  the  1963  pack- 
age went  into  place,  individual  taxes 
were  reduced  in  1981  by  5  percent,  1982 
by  10  percent,  and  1983  by  10  percent. 
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The  maximum  tax  rate  on  capital 
gains  was  reduced  from  28  percent  to  20 
percent  to  encourage  growth.  Income 
tax  brackets — remember  bracket 
creep— income  tax  brackets  were  in- 
creased to  do  away  with  the  possibility 
of  bracket  creep,  and  one  of  my  favor- 
ites, a  25-percent  tax  credit  was  put 
into  place  for  research  and  develop- 
ment activities  that  took  place  in  the 
private  sector.  And,  just  as  in  1964,  the 
economy  began  to  turn.  Again  in  1984 
the  economy  began  to  turn. 

I  will  point  out  a  couple  of  statistics, 
and  I  will  try  to  do  it  quickly  because 
I  know  statistics  get  boring.  But  if  one 
looks  at  the  poverty  level  during  those 
years  leading  up  and  through  that  re- 
cession, an  interesting  trend  can  be 
seen.  The  poverty  level  in  1988  was  11.4 
percent.  It  grew  in  1979  to  11.7  percent, 
to  13  percent  in  1980.  to  14  percent  in 
1981.  to  15  percent  in  1982,  and  the  pov- 
erty level  topped  out  in  1983,  the  year 
before  the  tax  changes  took  effect,  at 
15.2  percent.  In  1984  the  tax  changes 
went  into  effect,  and  the  poverty  level 
began  to  drop  to  14.4  percent,  to  14  per- 
cent the  following  year,  to  15  percent 
the  following  year,  all  the  way  down  to 
12.8  percent  in  1989. 

And  if  one  looks  at  another  param- 
eter of  growth,  and  looks  at  growth  and 
GNP,  in  1980  we  had  a  negative,  two- 
tenths  of  1  percent  decrease,  a  negative 
growth,  if  there  is  such  a  thing  in  our 
economy.  In  1981,  a  1.9-percent  increase 
in  growth,  but  then  in  1982  we  were 
muddling  along,  and  we  lost  another 
2'/^  percent  in  terms  of  a  negative 
growth.  But  in  1984,  the  year  after  the 
tax  cuts  took  effect,  people  started  to 
go  back  to  work,  and  earn  pay  checks 
and  pay  taxes  to  this  country.  All 
those  healthy  things  started  to  happen. 
And  in  1984  the  growth  in  the  gross  na- 
tional product  was  6.8  percent,  and  it 
continued  to  grow  throughout  the 
1980's,  and  the  1980's  have  been  named 
by  most  people  as  the  period  of  time  in 
which  we  had  the  longest  sustained  pe- 
riod of  peacetime  economy  growth  in 
the  history  of  our  country. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  lessons  to 
be  learned  from  history.  There  are  les- 
sons to  be  learned  from  what  we  have 
done,  or  what  this  House,  and  the  other 


House  and  the  administration  have 
been  able  to  do  in  the  past  to  put  us 
back  to  work.  But  there  is  another  les- 
son to  be  learned  as  well  because 
through  the  1980's,  as  we  prospered,  we 
began  to  do  other  things  sis  well. 

I  have  heard  opposition  Members  say, 
"Yeah,  but  look  at  where  we  are  today, 
look  at  where  we  are  today,"  and  I 
agree.  It  Is  important  to  look  at  where 
we  are  today,  but  It  is  also  important 
to  look  at  how  we  got  here. 

Mr.  Speaker,  We  got  here,  in  my  opin- 
ion, because  we  did  not  let  well  enough 
alone  in  terms  of  what  we  did  in  1981, 
1982,  and  1983  to  put  ourselves  in  a 
growth  mode.  In  1986,  we  began  to 
change  that.  We  had  something  called 
tax  reform.  It  was  something  that  was 
talked  about  all  across  the  country.  It 
was  going  to  simplify  the  Tax  Code, 
going  to  make  the  Tax  Code  fairer,  and 
we  were  going  to  reform  taxes. 

And  we  reformed  taxes,  and  I  think  it 
would  perhaps  take  on  a  different 
meaning  and  a  different  name  today  as 
we  look  back  at  what  was  passed  in 
1986,  because  during  those  years,  dur- 
ing that  Tax  Code  reform  period,  not 
only  did  we  reform  and  change  the  Tax 
Code;  essentially  what  we  did  was  did 
was  Increase  taxes.  We  increased  the 
maximum  rate  on  capital  gains  back  to 
28  percent.  We  eliminated  the  invest- 
ment tax  credit  that  has  been  put  in 
place  during  the  previous  period.  We 
cut  the  value  of  depreciation  allow- 
ances by  lengthening  asset  lives  of  cap- 
ital assets.  We  restricted  IRA  invest- 
ments. And,  as  a  result  of  the  1986 
changes  which  finally  went  into  effect 
fully  in  1988,  the  economy  began  to  be- 
come sluggish,  and  GNP  growth  started 
to  tail  off. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  started  to  find  out 
that  we  were  not  creating  the  same 
number  of  jobs  that  we  had  in  the  pre- 
vious years  before  those  tax  changes 
went  into  effect,  and  so  we  can  look  at 
those  tax  changes  as  something  that  at 
least  were  a  significant  part  of  leveling 
off  the  wonderful  growth  that  we  had 
had  during  the  years  of  the  eighties. 

But  we  were  not  finished,  because  in 
1990,  when  we  passed  another  change  in 
the  Tax  Code,  which  was  part  of  some- 
thing known  as  the  Budget  Reconcili- 
ation Act,  we  changed  things  again,  or 
maybe  I  should  say  we  changed  them 
some  more  because  we  increased  or  ex- 
tended 25  taxes.  We  increased  individ- 
ual income  tax  rates,  we  phased  out 
personal  exemptions,  or  began  to,  we 
limited  the  itemized  deduction  on  our 
income  tax  rates,  we  extended  the  tele- 
phone excise  tax  so  that  today,  when 
Americans  open  their  telephone  bill, 
another  line  item  appears  there.  It  is  a 
tax  that  comes  to  Uncle  Sam.  We  in- 
creased the  Medicare  wage  cap  so  that 
that  1.4,  almost  IMi  percent,  now  ex- 
tends on  up  the  code,  and  we  did  some- 
thing that  I  believe  today  is  the  best 
example  of  bad  tax  policy  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  has  ever  passed. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  we  created  something 
called  a  luxury  tax,  to  make  the  rich 
people  pay  more  of  their  fair  share.  It 
seems  very  simple.  We  will  just  put  a 
surtax  on  the  things  rich  people  buy. 
We  will  tax  boats,  we  will  tax  expen- 
sive cars,  we  will  tax  furs,  jewelry,  and 
all  those  things. 

Guess  what?  At  least  in  my  State  it 
backfired.  New  Jersey  was  at  one  time 
the  third  biggest  boat-building  State  in 
the  country.  A  large  part  of  our  econ- 
omy was  based  on  that.  People  were 
working  productively.  There  were 
skilled  craftsmen  building  expensive 
boats.  Guess  what?  People  that  could 
afford  to  buy  those  boats  looked  at 
what  we  had  done,  and  they  said, 
"Well,  I  didn't  get  so  that  I  could  af- 
ford to  buy  an  expensive  boat  by  doing 
foolish  things,  and  I've  got  a  $500,000 
boat,  and  I'd  like  to  upgrade  to  a 
$700,000,  but  I  think  Uncle  Sam  tells 
me,  if  I  do  so,  I've  got  to  pay  a  $70,000 
tax,  and  I  didn't  get  so  I  could  buy  an 
expensive  boat."  said  those  people,  "by 
doing  foolish  things,  and  so  I'm  going 
to  go  float  around  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
on  my  $500,000  boat,  and  I'm  not  going 
to  buy  the  new  one." 

So.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  went  from  being 
a  very  big  boat-building  State  to  a 
State  just  like  all  the  others  in  the 
country  who  build  no  boats  today.  That 
is  a  good  example  of  what  we  did  to 
America  with  the  tax  changes  that 
took  place  in  1986  and  with  the  tax 
changes  that  took  place  again  in  1990, 
and  so  those  are  three  lessons  that  we 
can  learn  from  history. 

There  are  some  things  that  we  can 
do.  I  believe  that  just  as  we  did  in  1963, 
and  just  as  we  did  in  1981,  and  1982  and 
1983,  we  can  change  the  Tax  Code  again 
because  we  are  back  where  we  were 
then,  again  because  of  Tax  Codes  that 
do  not  encourage  things  to  happen  for 
the  economic  good,  for  the  creation  of 
jobs  for  Americans.  We  can  change 
things.  We  can  change  the  income  tax 
rates  again  that  we  did  wrong.  We  can 
reduce  the  capital  gains  tax.  as  we  did 
in  1981.  We  can  create  incentives  to 
save  again  with  changes  in  the  IRA 
Program.  We  can  reinstate  the  passive 
loss  rules.  Another  problem  that  we 
have,  of  course,  is  banking  reform  and 
the  RTC. 
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In  my  opinion,  before  the  RTC  prob- 
lems are  going  to  resolve  themselves, 
people  have  got  to  want  to  buy  real  es- 
tate again,  and  we  can  do  that  by 
changing  the  passive  loss  rules.  And  we 
can  provide  investment  tax  credits  to 
people  who  want  to  invest,  and  we  can 
do  a  lot  of  other  things,  including  re- 
peal of  the  luxury  tax  that  has  put 
hundreds,  if  not  thousands,  of  my 
friends  and  neighbors,  my  constituents, 
out  of  work. 

I  would  once  again  suggest  that  these 
are  not  just  things  I  thought  of.  They 
are  not  solely  Republican  ideas,  they 


are  not  solely  Democrat  ideas.  John  F. 
Kennedy  recognized  what  could  be 
done.  At  that  time  I  am  reminded  that 
they  called  it  Keynesian  economics. 
Ronald  Reagan  had  some  of  the  same 
theories.  At  that  time  it  became 
known  as  supply-side  economics.  But 
the  theory  or  the  principle  is  the  same. 

Today,  we  find  ourselves  as  in  1983 
suffering  from  a  malaise  of  entre- 
preneurs who  are  not  anxious  to  invest, 
as  they  were  in  1983  and  as  they  were  in 
the  late  1970's.  So  we  can  make  those 
changes. 

Let  me  just  conclude  by  suggesting 
that  there  are  those  who  would  argue 
that  this  will  not  work.  There  are 
those  who  will  argue  that  if  we  do  this, 
somehow  we  are  going  to  put  our  econ- 
omy into  worse  shape.  And  the  thing 
they  point  to  is  that  there  are  deficit 
problems  with  the  way  we  spend  money 
in  this  House,  and  that  by  reducing  tax 
rates  or  by  putting  incentives  back  in 
our  Tax  Code,  we  are  going  to  increase 
our  deficit  dramatically. 

I  would  just  like  to  point  out  very 
quickly  in  conclusion  that  that  is  not 
true,  in  my  opinion,  and  I  think  it  was 
proven  not  to  be  true  in  both  instances 
I  have  talked  about  here  this  morning. 
The  Treasury  said  to  John  Kennedy: 
"If  you  put  those  tax  cuts,  those  tax 
incentives,  into  place  over  a  6-year  pe- 
riod, it  will  cost  our  Treasury  $89  bil- 
lion." 

Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  6  years  came 
and  went,  and  at  the  end  of  the  6-year 
period  we  had  not  lost  $89  billion;  we 
had  gained  $51  billion.  Why?  Because  it 
put  people  back  to  work,  and  when  peo- 
ple went  to  work,  they  had  paychecks 
again.  My  boat  workers,  if  they  had 
been  unemployed  at  the  time,  would 
have  been  back  to  work.  If  that  terrible 
injustice  had  been  created  back  then 
and  had  been  straightened  out,  they 
would  have  been  back  to  work.  They 
would  not  only  have  been  back  to  work 
bringing  paychecks  home  and  buying 
things,  they  would  have  been  paying 
taxes,  and  as  they  pay  taxes,  good 
things  happen  in  the  economy  and  good 
things  happen  to  the  revenue  that 
comes  into  Washington,  DC,  to  deal 
with  our  problems. 

The  same  thing  happened  in  1983,  in 
1982,  and  in  1981.  There  were  those  on 
this  floor  who  had  doubts.  In  fact,  I 
have  been  reminded  recently  that  the 
chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee. Mr.  Dan  Rostenkowski,  said 
this  back  when  Ronald  Reagan's  tax 
plan  and  the  Kemp-Roth  tax  package 
were  being  debated: 

Make  no  mistake  about  it.  this  is  the 
President's  bill.  It  outlines  a  bold  and  risky 
economic  strategy.  Only  time  will  tell 
whether  the  risks  involved  were  worth  tak- 
ing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  result  has  been  the 
longest  sustained  period  of  economic 
growth  in  the  country's  history. 

So  as  we  look  at  this,  we  can  see  that 
there  are  good  things  that  can  happen 
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if  we  follow  this  path.  On  the  revenue 
problem  again,  in  the  1980's  it  was  said: 
"You  can't  do  this.  You  are  going  to 
lose  money  beginning  in  1984."  Well, 
our  revenue  stream  began  to  grow  be- 
cause once  again  people  went  back  to 
work.  After  the  recession  of  the  late 
1970's  and  early  1980's.  people  went 
back  to  work  and  began  to  earn  money 
again.  They  began  to  pay  income  taxes 
again,  and  our  revenue  stream  in- 
creased between  1984  and  1990  each  year 
an  average  of  $60  billion  a  year. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  sigain  these  ideas 
are  not  new.  These  ideas  are  things 
that  are  tested  over  time,  that  have 
been  successful  over  time.  Next  week, 
when  we  get  back  to  work.  I  hope  to 
address  the  problems  of  our  economy. 
These  lessons  from  history  will  be 
something  that  we  can  look  at  in  fash- 
ioning new  economic  policies  that  will 
be  good  to  take  us  into  the  21st  cen- 
tury. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  at  this  point 
my  paper  entitled  "A  Strategy  for  Eco- 
nomic Growth."  as  follows: 

A  Strategy  for  Economic  Growth 
(By  Congressman  Jim  Saxton) 

Economic  cycles  and  downturns  are  an  un- 
fortunate part  of  our  system.  Over  the  years, 
we've  had  our  ups  and  downs.  Downturns  oc- 
curred during  Che  '608,  the  late  '70b  and  early 
'80s.  and  now  again  in  the  early  '90b. 

A  decade  ago.  the  economy  was  in  trouble. 
In  some  respects,  it  was  much  as  it  is  today. 
Unemployment  was  high,  as  it  is  today,  but 
so,  too.  was  the  rate  of  inflation — and  inter- 
est rates  reached  unparalleled  heights,  caus- 
ing a  "credit  crunch." 

It  is  clear  that  while  there  are  some 
similarities,  there  are  also  a  number  of  dif- 
ferences. For  example,  today  there  Is  a  dif- 
ferent type  of  "credit  crunch."  While  inter- 
est rates  are  low,  loans  are  too  seldom  made 
because  of  bank  regulatory  structures.  In  ad- 
dition, because  of  the  lack  of  investor  and 
consumer  confidence,  credit  is  not  in  demand 
as  people  feel  the  need  to  conserve. 

The  President  speaks  of  a  number  of  initia- 
tives which  will  help  with  economic  rem- 
edies. In  a  recent  press  conference  he  out- 
lined a  series  of  Issues  which  he  believes  need 
attention  in  order  to  help  the  economy  grow. 
He  spoke  at  length  about  deficit  reduction, 
government  regulation  (local,  state  and  fed- 
eral), banking  reform,  tort  reform,  edu- 
cation, foreign  trade  (the  need  to  drive  down 
trade  barriers),  the  just-passed  transpor- 
tation bill  (a  jobs  bill)  and  tax  incentives. 

Each  of  these  issues  is  complex,  and  each  is 
a  subject  which  has  been  the  topic  of  discus- 
sion for  most  of  modem  political  history. 
Congress  has  dealt  with  all  of  them,  some 
successfully,  but  most  rather  unsuccessfully. 

We  can  learn  much  by  looking  at  the  last 
decade  of  Congressional  activity.  Some 
things  have  worked  well,  and  others  have 
not.  Need  anyone  be  convinced  about  our  dis- 
astrous efforts  in  deficit  reduction,  reduction 
in  regulation,  banking  reform,  tort  reform, 
balance  of  trade  or  progress  toward  a  R«pub- 
llcan  Congress? 

However,  there  Is  one  course  of  action 
which  has  been  proven  effective.  Taken  In 
conjunction  with  all  the  factors  which  the 
President  mentions,  it  is  clear  that  the  only 
item  which  stands  out  as  historically  suc- 
cessful in  changing  the  course  of  the  econ- 
omy is  tax  incentives. 
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I  dc  a't  speak  just  about  tax  cuts,  I  talk 
about  tax  incentives— incentives  to  make  the 
econoffiy  grow— Incentives  Intended  not  just 
the  economic  pie  differently  by  reduc- 
on  some  and  raising  them  on  oth- 
incentives  to  make  the  entire  pie 
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convinced  that  the  enactment  this 
tax  reduction  and  tax  reform  over- 
all other  domestic  problems  in  this 
For  we  cannot  lead  for  long  the 
3f  peace  and  ft^edom  if  we  ever  cease 
the  pace  at  home.  ...  I  am  not  talk- 
abf)ut  giving  the  economy  a  mere  shot  in 
to  ease  some  temporary  complaint. 
[tax  cut]  will  increase  the  purchasing 
of  American  families  and  business  en- 
It  will,  in  addition,  encourage 
tiative  and  risk-taking  on  which  our 
strstem  depends;   Induce   more  invest- 
jroduction,  and  capacity  use;  help  pro- 
two  million  jobs  we  need  every  year; 
nforce  the  American  principle  of  addi- 
reward    to   additional    effort."    (The 
'  the  Union  Address,  1X3) 
it  worked: 

Tax  Cuts  (1963>— All  tax  bracket 
deduced: 

rate  cuts: 
percent  bracket  to  70  percent; 
5  percent  bracket  to  62  percent; 
percent  bracket  to  42  percent; 
percent  bracket  to  25  percent; 
percent  bracket  to  14  percent. 
a4dition,  and  of  no  less  importance,  the 
tax  rate  was  reduced  from  52  per- 
48  percent  and  the  existing  Invest- 
credit  was  broadened. 
Tax  cuts  were  passed  after  President 
'8  death. 
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is  not  a  revolutionary  concept.  It  was 

1  the  1920e.  then  again,  in  the  early 

John  F.  Kennedy  said  in  a  speech 
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Trea  ury  Prediction— J89  billion  (loss  over 
6  years  i. 

Actuf  1  Results— $54  billion  (increase  over  6 
years). 
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md  I  know  that  we  have  been  bene- 
of  tremendous  growth  during  the 
of  the  "aOs.  And  again,  we  can  point 
ertainty    to    tax    incentives    which 
iis  the  basis  for  the  decade  of  growth, 
under   the   leadership  of  Ronald 
Not  unlike  John  Kennedy,  President 
recognized  that  the  behavior  of  peo- 
businesses  is  influenced  in  economic 
by  their  long-range  expectations.  In 
Re  igan  said  to  Congress: 
"Thefe  rate  reductions  are  essential  to  re- 
strength  and  growth  to  the  economy 
redficing  the  existing  tax  barriers  that 
work,  saving,  and  investment.  In- 
are  the  ultimate  source  of  all  sav- 
investment.     Lasting    economic 
which  is  our  goal,  depends  on  our 
in   encouraging   people   to   involve 
in  this  kind  of  productive  behav- 
{^ongressional  Quarterly:  Almanac,  97th 

.  Volume  XXXVn,  1981,  p.  19-E) 
;  et,  not  everyone  agreed.  Representa- 
Rostenkowski,  in  debate  on  the 
tax  package,  said.  "Make  no  mistake 


about  it  .  .  .  This  is  the  President's  bill.  It 
outlines  a  bold— and  risky— economic  strat- 
egy. Only  time  will  tell  whether  the  risks  in- 
volved .  .  .  were  worth  taking." 

You  and  I  can  now  be  the  judge.  Today,  a 
decade  later,  we  look  back  on  the  longest  pe- 
riod of  peacetime  economic  growth  in  his- 
tory. Let's  consider  the  facts: 

Fact  No.  1:  As  a  result  of  unwise  economic 
policies  of  the  '708,  the  poverty  rate  rose 
fl-om  11.4  percent  in  1978  to  15.2  percent  in 
1983.  However,  after  1983  when  the  Reagan 
tax  cuts  took  full  effect,  the  poverty  rate 
plummeted  to  12.8  percent  in  1989. 

Percent  of  all  persons  below  poverty  level 

Poverty 


Year:  Rate 

1978 11.4 

1979 11.7 

1980 13.0 

1981 14.0 

1982 15.0 

1983 15.2 

1984 14.4 

1985 14.0 

1986 13.6 

1987 13.4 

1988 13.0 

1989 12.8 

Fact  No.  2:  As  the  table  below  shows,  be- 
fore the  tax  cuts  of  the  early  '808  took  effect, 
every  income  class  lost  income,  especially 
the  bott  m  fifth  of  households.  However,  as 
the  table  illustrates,  all  income  groups  bene- 
fited after  the  tax  cuts  kicked  in.  Thus,  as 
President  Kennedy  once  said,  "A  rising  tide 
lifts  all  boats." 

PERCENTAGE  CHANGE  IN  AVERAGE  HOUSEHOLD  INCOME 

BY  INCOME  CLASS 

[In  1990  dollirsi 


Tear 

Bot- 
tom 
tiftti 

S«- 

ond 
tilth 

Mid- 
dle 
litth 

Fourth 
litth 

Tod 
liftli 

lop 
5% 

1978-82  

1982-89  

-82 
+126 

-5.4 
♦  107 

-52 

♦  111 

-3.8 
♦  130 

-1.1 
♦20.5 

-3  2 

♦28J 

Sonne    "Money  incooie  ol  Houselwlds.  Fiimlies  and  Petuns  m  the  US. 
1990;"  Buieiu  ol  the  Onus.  August  1991 

Fact  No.  3:  The  rate  of  economic  growth 

increased  at  a  rapid  pace  after  the  tax  cuts 

of  the  early  '80s  went  into  effect. 

Growth  rates  expressed  as  percent  of  GNP  in 

constant  dollars 

Period:  Percentage 

-0.2 

1.9 

-2.5 

3.6 

6.8 

3.4 

2.7 

3.4 

4.5 

2.5 

1.0 


1980. 
1981  . 
1982. 
1983. 
1984  . 
1985. 
1986. 
1987. 
1988. 
1989. 
1990. 


Fact  No.  4:  Many  opponents  of  the  tax  cuts 
of  the  early  '80s  assumed  that  since  the  tax 
rates  for  wealthy  taxpayers  declined  from  a 
high  of  70  percent,  the  "rich"  must  have  paid 
less  in  tax  revenues.  And,  since  the  "rich" 
paid  less,  the  "poor"  paid  more.  However,  as 
the  table  below  shows,  the  "poor's"  tax  bur- 
den, which  is  the  percent  of  total  taxes  paid 
decreased  from  a  high  7.5  percent  in  1981  to 
a  low  of  5.7  percent  in  1968.  This  shows  that 
the  assertions  levied  by  opponents  of  tax 
cuts  of  the  early  'SOs  were  incorrect. 

TAX  BURDEN  BY  PERCENTILE 


Wip  eimer  icar 


Top  1  pet- 
cent 


Top  5  pef- 
ceot 


51-95 
percentile 


Bottom  50 
percent 


1981 


17.6 


35.1 


574 


75 


TAX  BURDEN  BY  PERCENTILE— Continued 


Waie  earner  jiar 


Top  1  per-     To«  5  per- 
cent  ceM 


51-95        Botton  50 
pentntilc       percent 


1982 
1983 
1984 
1985 
1986 
1987 
1988 


19.0 

361 

5«5 

7.4 

20.3 

373 

555 

72 

211 

380 

546 

1\» 

388 

541 

250 

418 

516 

246 

431 

508 

275 

455 

487 

Source:  A  U.S  Senate  stall  report  and  the  Internal  Revenue  Sermt 

If  John  F.  Kennedy  and  Ronald  Reagan  can 
agree  in  concept  with  regard  to  economic 
growth  tax  policy,  and  if  in  the  cases  of  both 
presidencies  the  concept  worked,  then  why 
are  we  where  we  are  today? 

First  consider  the  provisions  of  the  tax 
cuts  of  the  early  '808. 

TAX  COTS  OF  THE  EARLY  'aOS— MAJOR 
PROVISIONS 

Reduced  individual  Income  Ux  rates:  1981- 
5  percent;  1982-10  percent  and  1983-10  percent. 

Reduced  maximum  rate  on  capital  gains 
from  28  percent  to  20  percent. 

Indexed  individual  income  tax  brackets. 

Extended  the  period  an  individual  can 
defer  taxes  on  proceeds  from  sale  of  primary 
residence. 

Allowed  partial  exclusion  of  foreign  earned 
income. 

Created  Accelerated  Cost  Recovery  System 
for  depreciation. 

Allowed  expensing  by  small  businesses  of 
new  or  used  machinery  and  equipment. 

Allowed  25  percent  tax  credit  for  research 
and  development. 

As  previously  demonstrated,  the  economy 
began  to  grow  in  '82  and  '83,  and  continued  to 
grow  until  it  began  to  soften  in  '88  and  '89. 
What  caused  it  to  soften  in  '88-89?  One  need 
look  no  further  than  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of 
1986  which  took  effect  in  1987-88  to  under- 
stand why.  The  positive  effects  of  the  poli- 
cies put  in  place  in  the  early  '808  were  un- 
done and  counteracted. 

1988  TAX  REFORM  ACTT— MAJOR  PROVISIONS 

Increased  the  maximum  rate  of  tax  on  cap- 
ital gains.' 

Eliminated  the  investment  tax  credit.' 

Enacted  a  passive  loss  limitation  provi- 
sion. 

Cut  the  value  of  depreciation  allowances 
by  lengrthening  asset  lives.' 

Created  corporate  and  individual  alter- 
native minimum  taxes. 

Restricted  IRA  investments. 

Enacted  strict  foreign  tax  provisions. 

Then,  with  the  economy  showing  signs  of  a 
downturn  and  under  pressure  to  reduce  the 
deficit.  Congress  in  1990  passed  the  largest, 
most  far-reaching  tax  increase  in  the  history 
of  our  country. 

1990  TAX  INCREASES— MAJOR  PROVISIONS 

Increase  in  individual  income  tax  rates. 

Phase-out  of  personal  exemption. 

Limit  on  itemized  deductions. 

Repeal  of  deduction  for  cosmetic  surgery. 

Increase  in  excise  tax  on  motor  fuels. 

Increase  in  "gas  guzzler"  tax. 

Increase  in  tobacco  excise  taxes. 

Increase  in  excise  taxes  on  alcoholic  bev- 
erages. 

Creation  of  Luxury  Tax. 

Expansion  of  excise  tax  on  ozone-depleting 
chemicals. 

Extension  of  Leaking  Underground  Storage 
Tank  excise  tax. 


■Stephen  Entln.  resident  scholar  at  the  Institute 
for  Research  on  the  Economics  of  Taxation  (IRET). 
estimates  that  these  three  changes  alone  deprived 
the  economy  of  some  S300  billion  in  investment  cai>- 
ital  over  the  last  b  years. 
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Increase  in  Airport  Trust  Fund  excise 
taxes. 

Increase  in  harbor  maintenance  excise  tax. 

Extension  of  telephone  excise  tax. 

Revised  treatment  of  salvage  value  for  in- 
surance companies. 

Amortization  of  acquisition  costs  of  insur- 
ance firms. 

Compliance  provisions  for  foreign-owned 
firms. 

Retiree  health  provisions. 

Increase  in  interest  rate  applicable  to  cor- 
porate underpayment  of  tax. 

Corporate  tax  provisions. 

Extension  of  Social  Security  to  ceruin 
State  and  local  employees. 

Extension  of  unemployment  surtax. 

Increase  in  Medicare  wage  cap. 

Extension  of  statute  of  limitations  for  col- 
lections. 

Change  in  the  treatment  of  U.S.  bene- 
ficiaries of  foreign  trusts. 

The  problem  with  the  economy  then,  as  I 
see  it,  is  multi-pronged. 

To  facilitate  long-term  recovery,  we  must 
address  all  of  the  issues  the  President  talks 
about:  regulation,  banking  reform,  tort  re- 
form and  all  the  others.  I  want  to  be  part  of 
that,  and  I  will  be  heard! 

But,  for  now,  we  should  deal  with  those 
areas  which  will  produce  Immediate  yet  last- 
ing results,  areas  such  as  tax  incentives, 
with  which  we  have  had  past  success. 

EXAMPLES  OF  TAX  INCENTIVE  PROPOSALS 
SUPPORTED  BY  MANY  MEMBERS  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Cut  income  tax  rates 

Do  you  remember  the  tax  cuts  of  the  early 
'80s— the  tox  cuts  that  gave  Americans  more 
to  spend?  The  increase  in  spending  provided 
a  much  needed  boost  to  the  economy. 

Senator  Bill  Roth,  the  architect  of  those 
early  '80s  tax  reductions,  has  suggested  re- 
ductions again,  and  I  agree.  He  and  I  have 
each  sponsored  bills  to  provide  for  such  a 
stimulus. 

Similar  legislation  worked  effectively  in 
the  early  '60s  during  the  John  F.  Kennedy 
Administration.  It  worked  again  when  initi- 
ated by  the  Reagan  Administration.  It  is 
needed  now  to  give  the  economy  a  boost  and 
put  America  back  to  work. 

Reduce  capital  gains  rate 

If  you  were  asked  to  make  an  Investment — 
perhaps  a  risky  one — and  someone  told  you 
they  were  going  to  take  almost  a  third  of 
your  profits  when  all  was  said  and  done, 
would  you  make  the  investment? 

Probably  not. 

Yet  that  is  what  our  capital  gains  tax  pol- 
icy does.  That's  why  we  need  to  change  it. 
We  need  to  encourage  investment  and  expan- 
sion, not  discourage  it. 

We  are  part  of  a  large  global  market  and 
must  compete  with  foreign  governments. 
Germany  has  no  capital  gains  tax,  and  Ja- 
pan's is  a  mere  five  percent.  Ours  is  31  per- 
cent. If  we  expect  to  compete  on  a  level  play- 
ing field,  we  should  reduce  the  capital  gains 
rate. 

Create  super  IRA's 

The  foundation  of  any  nation's  economy  is 
the  savings  from  which  investors  can  draw 
necessary  capital.  Unfortunately,  Americans 
have  been  saving  less  and  less  over  recent 
years — much  less  than  Japanese  citizens — 
and  the  results  are  showing  in  the  lack  of  in- 
vestment capital. 

A  Super  IRA  would  induce  Americans  to 
save  by  making  withdrawals  for  a  first  home 
or  for  a  child's  education  tax  exempt. 
Reinstate  passive  loss  provisions 

The  existing  passive  loss  limitations  cre- 
ate a  tremendous  deterrent  to  investment  in 
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housing.  Current  law  limits  deduction  of 
losses  and  credits  generated  by  passive  activ- 
ity. A  passive  activity  generally  is  defined  as 
any  activity  in  which  an  investor's  interest 
is  primarily  financial.  This  provision  has 
contributed  to  a  serious  decline  in  invest- 
ment in  housing  as  the  value  of  syndicated 
investment  has  fallen  dramatically.  It  Is  ar- 
gued that  this  contributed  to  the  S  &  L  cri- 
sis, as  well  as  the  lowest  level  of  multi-fam- 
ily housing  production  on  record. 

Provide  investment  tax  credits 

Current  law  allows  an  investor  to  depre- 
ciate the  value  of  a  product  over  its  useful 
life.  By  allowing  investors  the  chance  to 
toke  a  tax  credit  (5%.  7%.  10%  or  whatever) 
in  the  first  year,  along  with  the  usual  depre- 
ciation over  its  useful  life,  an  incentive  to 
invest  in  productive  equipment  is  created. 
Additionally,  by  targeting  the  tax  credit  to- 
ward specific  industries  and/or  products 
(American  companies,  trucks,  etc.),  the  tax 
credit  can  help  jump-start  a  floundering  sec- 
tor of  the  economy,  and  the  economy  as  a 
whole. 

Repeal  the  tax  on  boats  and  cars 

One  component  of  last  year's  budget  agree- 
ment which  backfired  was  the  "luxury"  tax 
on  items  such  as  boats  and  automobiles. 
Touted  as  a  way  to  make  the  rich  "pay,"  the 
luxury  tax  has  done  nothing  but  put  hard- 
working Americans  out  of  work.  Instead  of 
paying  the  tax,  people  simply  have  stopped 
buying  new  luxury  boats  and  cars. 

In  New  Jersey,  the  boat  building  Industry 
has  been  hit  especially  hard  by  the  effects  of 
the  luxury  tax.  Once  prosperous  boat-build- 
ing yards  are  closed  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses, and  people  are  out  of  work. 

The  luxury  tax  must  be  repealed  so  that  we 
can  get  American  industry  back  on  its  feet 
and  put  Americans  back  to  work. 

CONCLUSION 

It  is  important  to  conclude  by  addressing 
two  issues.  One  issue  might  be  called  a  myth. 
That  myth  is  very  simply  a  common  belief 
that  increasing  taxes  increases  revenue  to 
the  federal  government;  and,  therefore,  that 
decreasing  taxes  decreases  revenue  to  the 
federal  government. 

Strangely  enough,  just  the  opposite  is 
true.  When  economic  growth  takes  place,  tax 
revenues  increase.  That  was  demonstrated  in 
the  '608,  and  it  was  demonstrated  clearly 
again  in  the  '808,  after  the  tax  cuts  of  '81,  '82 
and  '83.  Revenues  began  to  grow  in  1983  and 
continued  through  the  end  of  the  decade. 
People  were  back  to  work,  they  were  earning 
more  money,  and  they  were  paying  more 
taxes,  which  resulted  In  an  additional  aver- 
age of  $60  billion  in  revenues  each  year. 

The  deficit  issue  is  therefore  not  a  result  of 
decreased  revenues,  it  is  a  result  of  increased 
federal  spending  or  outlays.  The  graph  which 
follows  demonstrates  vividly  how  expendi- 
tures outgrew  even  increased  revenues  dur- 
ing the  decade  of  the  '80s. 

The  second  issue  is  that  we  recognize  that 
one  way  government  can  quench  its  thirst 
for  tax  dollars  is  by  limiting  growth  in  gov- 
ernment spending,  and  by  searching  out  and 
cutting  waste. 

It  is  estimated  that  next  year's  budget  def- 
icit will  be  between  $370  and  $400  billion. 
This  means  the  federal  government  will  be 
spending  $1  billion  a  day  more  than  it  takes 
in.  This  year's  deficit  alone  is  larger  than 
the  entire  1976  federal  budget  ($372  billion). 

When  I  was  elected  to  Congress  in  1984.  I 
immediately  became  a  supporter  of  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  to  require  a  balanced 
federal  budget,  and  I  continue  as  a  strong 
supporter  of  this  concept. 


Additionally,  during  last  year's  budget  de- 
bate, there  was  a  proposal  which  I  helped  to 
advance  known  as  the  "four  percent  solu- 
tion." In  essence,  it  would  provide  for  a 
spending  plan  which  would  have  limited  in- 
creases in  spending  to  approximately  the 
percentage  of  increase  in  the  cost  of  living. 
It  would  have  required  no  new  taxes,  and 
would  have  moved  us  toward  a  balanced 
budget.  Unfortunately,  this  approach  was 
put  aside  and,  instead,  the  huge  tax  in- 
creases of  1990  were  enacted. 

Modem  history  has  shown  us  that  our  tax 
code  can  be  a  useful  tool  in  helping  to  formu- 
late economic  policy.  With  the  second  half  of 
the  102nd  Congressional  Session  ahead  of  us, 
we  can,  and  should,  adopt  policy  based  upon 
hard  lessons  learned. 


STIMULUS  FOR  ECONOMIC 
GROWTH 

The  SPE:AKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Lauohlin).  Under  a  previous  order  of 
the  House,  the  gentleman  fl-om  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Richardson]  is  recognized 
for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
subject  today  is  also  the  economy,  and 
I  will  not  take  the  entire  1  hour. 

As  we  return  trom  our  recess  and  as 
we  await  with  anticipation  the  Presi- 
dent's State  of  the  Union  Message,  and 
because  members  of  my  party  have 
been  ardently  working  on  a  middle- 
class  tax  package  that  will  provide  an 
instant  stimulus  to  the  economy  to  get 
us  out  of  this  economic  mess  and  this 
recession  we  are  in,  I  would  like  to  sug- 
gest, as  a  Member  of  this  body,  some 
alternatives,  some  options,  and  a  plan 
which  I  have  developed  with  some  of 
my  advisers  that  hopefully  will  be  con- 
sidered in  the  days  ahead.  Some  of 
these  ideas  are  not  entirely  new.  What 
this  represents  is  a  compendium  of 
what  I  consider  to  be  some  good  ideas 
that  have  already  been  discussed  but 
that  I  believe  this  body  should  con- 
sider. 

I  would  divide  my  discussion  into 
three  parts:  What  we  can  do  for  an  in- 
stant stimulus  for  the  economy;  sec- 
ond, what  we  should  do  in  terms  of 
long-term  economic  growth;  and  then, 
third,  what  we  might  do  for  middle- 
class  tax  relief,  for  those  who  earn  be- 
tween $20,000  and  $80,000  a  year,  those 
who  have  been  burdened  with  taxes  and 
spending  and  to  whom  in  reality  this 
package  is  geared  because  they  have 
been  the  forgotten  ones  among  those 
who  have  benefited  in  the  last  few 
years. 

As  I  said.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  economy 
is  in  a  mess,  and  it  needs  more  than 
just  a  jump  start  to  get  it  going.  It 
needs  a  major  overhaul.  What  I  am  pro- 
posing is  a  10-point  plan  that  hopefully 
will  be  considered.  My  plan  is  broad 
based,  with  components  for  both  imme- 
diate stimulus  and  long-term  economic 
provisions.  Again,  it  is  geared  toward 
the  middle  class,  in  the  belief  that  sus- 
tained economic  growth  is  only  going 
to  occur  by  providing  tax  relief  and 
boosting  purchasing  power  for  the  ma- 
jority of  Americans. 
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long-term  economic  growth  we 
make  the  research  and  develop- 
ax  credit  permanent.  Businesses 
n  5ed  to  make  long-term  research 
commitments  are  being  disadvantaged 
temporary  nature  of  the  pro-re- 
tax    policy.    We    ought    to    do 
we   can   to   encourage   re- 
and  development.  It  is  the  only 
are  going  to  succeed  in  an  in- 
competitive  worldwide  mar- 
.  This  would  cost  for  5  years 
S6.2  bilion. 

Thir  I,  we  need  to  make  sure  individ- 
ual sa\  ings  are  encouraged.  This  can  be 
achiev  ^d  by  allowing  more  people  the 
opportinity  to  deduct  up  to  S2,000  in 
contril  utions  to  individual  retirement 
accour  ts. 


is  expand  the  program  so  that 

making  up  to  $50,000  or  cou- 

to  $100,000  can  qualify.  The  cost 

program  would  be  $10  billion 

years,  which  also,  by  the  way, 

j  Qto  account  the  costs  associated 

which  I  will  discuss  later. 

Nation's  burgeoning  budget  defi- 

ine  of  the  most  damaging  long- 

(f'ains  on  a  healthy  economy.  It 

good  to  encourage  individual 

only  to  have  the  Federal  Gov- 

gobble  them  up.  We  have  bor- 

much  money  over  such  a  long 

of  time  that  long-term  interest 

no  hope  of  coming  down  un- 

long-term  debt  is  reduced.  As 

gets  under  way  on  an  economic 

package,    we   have   to   ensure 

is  budget-neutral.  Furthermore, 

failure  and  irrelevance  of  the 

agreements  that  we  have  passed 

years,  serious  consideration 

be  given  to  a  constitutional 
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amendment  to  balance  the  budget,  as 
painful  as  this  might  be  and  as  radical 
a  solution  as  it  might  be. 
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Government  spending  needs  to  be 
cut.  A  lot  of  existing  programs  have 
outlived  their  usefulness.  Given  new 
international  realities  and  pressing  do- 
mestic needs  here  at  home,  it  is  appro- 
priate to  achieve  additional  savings  by 
cutting  the  defense  budget  by  5  percent 
annually.  The  close  to  $80  billion  in 
savings  can  be  achieved  without  jeop- 
ardizing our  strong  national  defense. 

I  believe  this  is  a  modest  cut.  It  has 
been  suggested  by  the  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee,  an  addi- 
tional 5  percent  over  5  years. 

We  have  had  a  defense  budget  of  $300 
billion  every  year,  with  $150  billion  of 
that  $300  billion  essentially  going  to- 
ward the  defense  of  Europe  against  the 
Soviet  Union.  That  threat  has  ended. 

No,  we  cannot  recycle  these  dollars 
Immediately  into  the  economy,  but  it 
should  be  done  on  a  gradual  basis  so 
that  those  in  defense  positions  are  not 
left  on  the  unemployment  line,  so  that 
our  defenses  are  not  weakened.  But 
clearly,  we  have  a  defense  windfall  sav- 
ing that  should  be  applied  imme- 
diately. 

Another  initiative:  The  current  trade 
negotiations  between  the  United 
States,  Mexico,  and  Canada  have  much 
promise  for  improving  economic 
growth  and  our  trade  deficit.  Let  us 
put  together  a  good  deal  for  America 
that  protects  the  environment,  that 
protects  American  jobs,  that  will  in- 
crease commerce  among  the  three 
countries,  create  jobs  here  at  home, 
and  expand  export  markets  for  Amer- 
ican-made products. 

Every  time  we  increase  exports  it  is 
more  jobs  for  America.  With  Mexico, 
Mexico  is  a  good  partner.  They  want  to 
buy  our  goods.  They  want  to  be  our 
economic  friend. 

As  we  move  ahead  in  an  era  where 
trade  blocs  are  forming  because  the 
GATT  talks,  the  international  eco- 
nomic trade  talks,  are  collapsing,  let 
us  protect  ourselves  and  have  a  hemi- 
spheric-wide free  trade  zone,  a  free 
trade  agreement,  from  Canada  down  to 
South  America  and  Argentina,  to  be 
able  to  compete  against  Europe,  which 
is  uniting  this  year,  1992,  with  mone- 
tary standards,  with  lowering  trade 
barriers,  and  a  common  currency,  and 
by  the  Far  East-Pacific  Rim  trading 
bloc,  led  by  Japan. 

It  is  only  natural  that  economic  com- 
petition is  going  to  be  the  wars  of  the 
future.  Military  conflicts  will  decline 
compared  to  the  economic  disputes 
that  will  occur  among  nations.  This 
makes  sense  to  do  as  we  proceed  in  de- 
veloping long-term  economic  growth. 

For  middle-class  tax  relief  America 
families  should  be  given  a  tax  credit 
for  each  child  up  to  18  years  of  age. 
This  is  the  least  the  Government  can 


do  to  help  middle-class  families  whose 
earnings  have  stagnated  while  basic 
costs  like  education,  housing,  and 
health  care  have  increased  in  the 
1980's. 

This  tax  cut  will  offset  to  some  de- 
gree the  burden  families  now  face  in 
meeting  these  basic  needs. 

There  have  been  proposals  of  every- 
thing from  a  $300  tax  credit  to  each 
child  up  to  18  years  of  age,  $1,000  tax 
credit  for  each  child,  or  $2,000. 

This  is  going  to  cost  us.  For  instance, 
if  we  proceed  with  the  $300  tax  credit, 
that  will  be  $73  billion  over  5  years. 

Another  initiative  that  we  should 
consider  is  first-time  home  buyers 
should  be  able  to  withdraw  savings 
from  their  IRA's  without  penalty.  One 
of  the  biggest  obstacles  in  home  buying 
is  coming  up  with  the  down  payment. 

In  addition,  I  believe  that  parents 
should  be  allowed  to  withdraw  savings 
from  their  IRA's  without  penalty  to 
help  pay  for  their  children's  college 
tuition. 

In  addition,  we  need  to  make  the  Na- 
tion's wealthiest  pay  their  fair  share  to 
Uncle  Sam.  The  tax  policies  of  the 
1980's  have  demonstrably  shifted  the 
tax  burden  onto  the  middle  class  and 
away  from  our  Nation's  top  income 
earners.  That  needs  to  change  in  the 
1990's. 

We  should  increase  the  top  marginal 
tax  rate  from  31  to  33  percent  for  those 
individuals  who  make  more  than 
$200,000  a  year.  We  would  save  $48  bil- 
lion over  5  years. 

Now,  that  is  only  fair.  Yes,  we  are 
taxing  those  in  the  upper  income 
bracket,  but  simply  to  correct  a  mis- 
take that  was  made  in  the  tax  cut  fever 
of  the  1980's  that  cost  this  country 
enormously.  The  rich  got  away  with 
paying  less  tax  than  the  middle  class. 

What  we  are  trying  to  do  is  just 
make  that  equitable,  raising  the  rate 
from  31  to  33  percent.  That  is  modest, 
and  that  is  only  fair. 

Quite  clearly,  more  tax  relief  is  need- 
ed for  America's  middle  class,  ignored 
by  many  of  us  over  the  last  decade. 
Making  our  tax  system  more  progres- 
sive for  Americans  who  make  between 
$20,000  and  $80,000  a  year  has  to  be  an 
immediate  priority  and  objective.  It  is 
only  a  matter  of  fairness.  It  is  a  matter 
for  economic  growth. 

Even  Henry  Ford,  the  etirly  20th  cen- 
tury titan  of  the  auto  industry,  under- 
stood that  if  he  wanted  to  sell  more 
Model  T's,  he  needed  to  pay  a  decent 
wage  so  workers  could  afford  them. 
That  wisdom  would  serve  us  well  as 
America  prepares  for  the  21st  century. 
Most  important,  the  plan  that  I  have 
outlined  does  not  increase  the  Federal 
deficit,  and  may  actually  save  a  few 
dollars. 

I  estimate  my  tax  cut  proposal  would 
cost  approximately  $116  billion  over 
the  next  5  years.  However,  my  com- 
bination of  tax  savings  and  spending 
reductions  would  save  approximately 


$128  billion,  which  would  give  us  a  net 
gain  of  $12  billion. 

While  these  figures  represent  ball- 
park calculations,  I  am  confident  that 
the  overall  plan  that  I  have  outlined 
would  be  budget  neutral,  which  must 
be  a  critical  component  of  any  eco- 
nomic plan. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think,  like  many 
other  Members  of  this  body,  I  am  will- 
ing to  consider  a  capital  gains  tax  cut. 
But  it  should  not  be  just  a  bonanza  for 
the  wealthy,  for  the  corporate  struc- 
ture. It  should  be  targeted  once  again 
to  the  middle  class.  It  should  apply  to 
new  investment,  new  job  opportunities. 

I  think  this  is  something  that  is 
credible.  But  not  the  proposal  the 
President  has  outlined,  which  I  think 
is  clearly  a  bonanza  for  the  wealthy. 
But  a  capital  gains  tax  cut  closely  tar- 
geted, geared  to  the  middle  class, 
geared  to  jobs  and  new  investment  and 
new  opportunities,  clearly  is  in  order. 

Mr.  Speaker,  some  other  ideas.  I 
think  that  if  we  look  ahead  in  the  fu- 
ture we  have  to  start  investing  in  mass 
transit.  We  have  to  create  State,  Fed- 
eral, and  local  partnerships,  to  build 
light  rail  lines  for  urban  and  rural 
areas  lacking  mass  transit.  We  have  to 
support  high-speed  rail  for  passengers 
and  freight. 

These  programs  would  reduce  pollu- 
tion, gridlocks,  and  dependence  on  oil 
imports.  These  are  some  new  invest- 
ments that  we  look  at  for  the  future. 

We  should  also  boost  research  and  de- 
velopment. Let  us  have  more  resources 
to  support  private  research  into  new 
technologies,  to  provide  special  assist- 
ance and  resources  for  research  into  al- 
ternative energy  sources,  including 
solar  electricity,  wind,  biomass,  and 
geothermal.  We  clearly  do  not  have  an 
energy  policy  in  this  country. 
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A  good  energy  policy  will  make  us 
save  money  and  promote  economic 
growth.  Let  us  phase  out  also  subsidies 
for  borrowing.  Thanks  to  the  deduction 
for  mortgage  interest,  we  Americans 
have  bought  far  larger  and  expensive 
houses.  The  result  has  been  high  house- 
hold debt  and  low  savings. 

We  should  consider  sharply  lowering 
the  cap  on  mortgage  deductions,  which 
currently  allow  full  deductibility  for 
interest  payments  on  debt  of  up  to  $1.1 
million  on  two  homes.  We  need  to  in- 
vest in  education  and  job  training.  We 
have  to  guarantee  access  to  college  and 
vocational  training  for  all  who  qualify 
regardless  of  ability  to  pay.  Let  needy 
students  pay  for  their  education  with 
public  service  after  graduation  or 
through  small  paycheck  deductions  in 
the  future.  And  we  have  to  once  again 
make  smart,  as  I  said  before,  smart  de- 
fense cuts. 

Carefully  planned  reductions  in  the 
long  haul  could  amount  approximately 
to  $50  billion  savings  a  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  outlined  a  10- 
point  plan  plus  a  few  more  ideas.  Sepa- 


rately each  one  of  my  10  points  would 
have  only  minimal  effects  on  the  econ- 
omy, but  collectively  I  believe  that  my 
plan  will  go  a  long  way  toward  improv- 
ing the  Nation's  economic  health,  both 
in  the  short  term  and  over  the  long 
haul. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  move  ahead  in 
these  important  days,  I  think  it  is  im- 
portant that  we  have  an  economic 
package  quickly,  that  we  do  it  in  a  bi- 
partisan spirit.  I  think  the  President 
has  to  set  the  tone.  If  he  comes  out 
swinging  on  the  28th,  blaming  the  Con- 
gress for  all  his  problems,  gives  unreal- 
istic deadlines,  and  proceeds  to  act  in  a 
partisan  manner,  I  believe  that  the  re- 
sponse from  those  in  the  Congress  that 
want  to  have  bipartisanship,  that  want 
to  deal  with  the  economy,  is  not  going 
to  be  positive.  So  the  President,  it  is  in 
his  court,  what  he  does,  and  we  will  re- 
spond with  sound  economic  planning  of 
our  own. 


CREDIT  CRUNCH  RELIEF  ACT  OF 

1992 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  LaFalce] 
is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  LaFALCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  in- 
troducing the  Small  Business  Credit  Coinch 
Relief  Act  of  1992. 

Over  the  past  few  months,  much  talk  and 
concern  has  been  directed  toward  the  effects 
of  a  widespread  and  deepening  credit  crunch. 
The  simple  fact  is  that  lower  interest  rates 
cannot  help  us  out  of  the  recession,  if  banks 
and  other  lending  institutions  do  not  make 
loans.  Nowhere  is  this  a  bigger  problem  than 
in  the  small  business  sector. 

Much  of  our  current  unemployment  can  be 
attributed  to  the  loss  of  jobs  in  Fortune  500 
firms  as  we  read  almost  daily  of  new  layoffs 
in  staggering  numbers  by  these  giant 
transnational  corporations.  The  President  has 
recently  recognized  this  situation  tjy  remarking 
that  future  empkayment  growth  In  the  Amer- 
ican economy  must  come  from  the  small  busi- 
ness sector. 

Historically,  small  business  has  been  the 
sector  of  our  economy  which  has  been  the 
Nation's  job  creator.  In  fact,  newly  released 
data  from  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  shows 
that  small  business'  share  of  employment  in 
the  United  States  increased  by  3  percentage 
points  in  the  period  of  1982-87.  In  other 
words,  more  people  depend  upon  the  small 
business  sector  for  employment  than  they  do 
any  other  segment  of  our  economy. 

In  the  current  economic  environment,  the 
SBA  7(a)  loan  guarantee  program  is  proving 
its  worth  as  never  before  in  history.  Indeed, 
the  program  is  now  becoming  so  attractive  to 
lenders  that  it  will  mn  out  of  money  sometime 
this  summer,  unless  emergency  action  is 
taken.  The  present  funding  level  of  S3.5  billion 
annually  is  wholly  inadequate  to  meet  today's 
needs. 

Therefore,  I  am  calling  today  for  an  imme- 
diate increase  of  Si  billion  in  guarantee  au- 
thority each  year  for  the  next  3  years,  starting 
now.  This  would  allow  SBA  to  guarantee  S4.5 


bfllkxi  in  7(a)  k>ans  this  year,  $5.5  btllton  in 
1993,  and  $6.5  billkxi  in  1994. 

According  to  press  reports  this  week,  tfie 
White  House  is  now  prepared  to  support  an- 
other increase  in  continued  unemptoyment 
benefits.  I  certainly  want  to  assist  the  vk:tims 
of  protonged  unemptoyment.  But  I  believe  that 
a  loan  is  better  and  cheaper  that  an  unenrv 
ptoyment  compensation  grant.  We  shoukj  per- 
mit the  small  txjsiness  conxnunity  to  remove 
American  wortters  from  unemployment  roles 
t)y  helping  small  firms  provide  an  increase  in 
emptoyment  in  Vne  private  sector. 

I  have  written  to  the  President  urging  his 
support  for  an  increase  in  the  SBA  guaranteed 
toan  programs.  The  time  for  action  is  now.  It 
is  time  to  match  riietoric  with  sut>stance;  it  Is 
time  to  go  beyond  lip  service  and  actually  pro- 
vkJe  some  much  needed  resources  to  help 
small  business  grow  and  prosper.  For  the  in- 
formation of  my  colleagues,  I  am  attaching  a 
copy  of  my  letter  to  Presklent  Bush. 

I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  conskler  the 
expanded  role  whch  can  be  played  by  ttie 
Small    Business    Administratkxi    guaranteed 
loan  programs  in  creating  additional  jobs  for 
this  country.  I  anticipate  that  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Committee  will  hole  hearings  next  month 
on  my  proposal,  along  with  the  PreskJenfs 
budget  request  for  SBA  funding. 
The  text  of  the  letter  and  bill  follows: 
Committee  on  Small  Business, 
Washington,  DC,  January  24, 1992. 
The  President. 
The  White  HoiLse. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  We  are  all  concerned 
about  the  deteriorating  state  of  our  Nation's 
economy.  Many  proposals  have  been  ad- 
vanced which  have  an  Initial  high  price  tag 
to  Implement;  but  as  we  explore  these  pro- 
posals, 1  hope  the  Congress  and  the  Adminis- 
tration can  reach  agreement  on  an  affective 
course  of  action. 

As  part  of  this  process,  I  am  proposing  an 
extremely  cost-effective  approach  that  will 
provide  greatly  needed  financial  assistance 
to  the  American  small  business  sector  at  a 
time  when  many  firms  are  being  devastated 
by  the  ongoing  credit  crunch.  I  believe  this 
proposal  deserves  your  Immediate  attention 
and  active  support. 

As  you  have  said,  it  Is  the  private  sector, 
and  particularly  the  small  business  commu- 
nity, which  must  lead  us  out  of  this  reces- 
sion. Small  business  has  long  been  regarded 
as  the  country's  job  creator  and.  if  given  the 
opportunity,  can  assist  us  once  again  in  eco- 
nomic development  and  job  creation.  In 
order  to  do,  this,  however,  small  firms  need 
access  to  capital,  and  in  today's  economic 
climate  sufficient  funding  is  simply  not 
available  from  the  private  sector. 

I  believe  that  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration (SBA),  through  its  loan  guarantee 
programs,  can  help  fill  this  need.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  demand  for  SBA  loan  guarantees 
today  exceeds  available  funds;  thus  worth- 
while small  businesses  are  not  receiving  the 
financial  help  they  need,  and  our  citisens 
and  the  country  are  suffering  the  con- 
sequences. 

This  is  a  tried  and  tested  program  which 
has  proven  its  worth.  It  is  available  only 
when  firms  cannot  get  the  needed  financing 
from  the  private  sector  without  the  SBA 
guarantee. 

In  other  words,  the  7(a)  program  is  per- 
fectly designed  to  address  problems  associ- 
ated with  the  current  credit  crunch.  As  a  re- 
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for  the  8BA  proeram  is  running 
20  percent  above  last  year's  lev- 
unless  action  is  taken  soon,  the  pro- 
run  out  of  money  this  summer. 
Therefore.  I  have  today  Introduced  leglsla- 
Increase  the  amount  of  SBA  guaran- 
authorlty  under  the  section  7(a)  program 
urrent  flscal  year  to  S4.5  billion  this 
S5.5  billion  in  1993  and  to  $6.5  billion 
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increases  can  be  provided  at  a  mini- 
to  the  Federal  Government— $330 
over  3  years  would  enable  the  private 
to  make  a  $100,000  loan  to  60,000 
btisinesses.  These  costs  will,  of  course, 
than  compensated  by  the  returns  to 
and  to  the  Treasury  from  in- 
tax  revenues  which  will  result  from 
of  healthy  small  businesses, 
believe  that  it  is  essential  that  we  begin 
of  providing  more  capital  imme- 
We  cannot  wait  until  the  start  of  a 
fls4al  year  as  small  businesses  are  dying 
to  lack  of  money.  The  time  for  ac- 
low.  This  is  an  emergency  situation, 
coi  Id  provide  $100,000  loans  to  10,000 
bpsinesses  within  the  next  few  months 
of  $55  million.  But  we  must  act 
delay  will  cause  irreparable  harm, 
resdectfully  request  that  you  submit  a 
supplei^ental  request  for  fiscal  year  1992 
any  further  delay  and  join  with  me 
calling  for  larger  budg-et  increases  for  fis- 
1993  and  1994  for  the  Small  Business 
Admlniitration's  7(a)  program  and  also  for 
the  del  elopment  company  guarantee  pro- 
grams. 
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may  be  cited  as  the  "Small  Busi- 
Cr^it  Crunch  Relief  Act  of  1992". 

.  Section  20  of  the  Small  Business 
I.S.C.  631  note)  is  amended— 
striking  paragraph  (2)  of  subsection 
insertin«r  in  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 


f  or 


the  programs  authorized  by  this 
Administration    is   authorized    to 
.303.000,000  in  deferred  participation 
other  financings:  and  of  such  sums. 
Administration  is  authorized   to  make 
,000  in  general  business  loans  as  pro- 
section  7(a),  $53,000,000.  in  loans  as 
in      section      7(a)(12)(B).      and 
no  in  financings  as  provided  in  sec- 
7(4)(13)  and  section  504  of  the   Small 
Investment  Act  of  1958.", 


(2)  by  striking  paragraph  (2)  of  subsection 
(g)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(2)  For  the  programs  authorized  by  this 
Act.  the  Administration  is  authorized  to 
make  $6,405,000,000  in  deferred  participation 
loans  and  other  financings:  and  of  such  sums, 
the  Administration  is  authorized  to  make 
$5,500,000,000  in  general  business  loans  as  pro- 
vided in  section  7(a).  $55,000,000  in  loans  as 
provided  in  section  7(a)(12)(B).  and 
$850,000,000  in  financings  as  provided  In  sec- 
tion 7(a)(13)  and  section  504  of  the  Small 
Business  Investment  Act  of  1958.",  and 

(3)  by  striking  paragraph  (2)  of  subsection 
(i)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(2)  For  the  program  authorized  by  this 
Act,  the  Administration  is  authorized  to 
make  $7,508,000,000  in  deferred  participation 
loans  and  other  financings:  and  of  such  sum, 
the  Administration  is  authorized  to  make 
$6,500,000,000  in  general  business  loans  as  pro- 
vided in  section  7(a).  $58,000,000  in  loans  as 
provided  in  section  7(a)(12)(B).  and 
$950,000,000  in  financings  as  provided  in  sec- 
tion 7(a)(13)  and  section  504  of  the  Small 
Business  Investment  Act  of  1958.". 

Sec.  3.  In  addition  to  amounts  otherwise 
authorized  by  law.  there  are  hereby  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  to  the  Small  Business 
Administration  for  salaries  and  expenses  of 
the  Administration  to  carry  out  the  deben- 
ture and  loan  guarantee  programs  authorized 
by  section  2  of  the  Small  Business  Credit 
Crunch  Relief  Act  of  1992.  the  following 
amounts:  for  fiscal  year  1992.  the  sum  of 
$6,000,000,  for  fiscal  year  1993,  the  sum  of 
$12,000,000,  and  for  nscal  year  1994,  the  sum  of 
$17,000,000. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative progrram  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Allen)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous material:) 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana,  for  60  min- 
utes each  day,  on  January  27.  29,  30,  31. 
and  February  3,  4,  5,  and  6. 

Mr.  Dannemeyer,  for  60  minutes  each 
day,  on  January  28  and  29. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.   MONTGOMERY)  to  revise 


and  extend  their  remarks  and  include 
extraneous  material:) 

Mr.  Mazzoli,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  RICHARDSON,  for  60  minutes, 
today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  RICHARDSON)  to  revlsc  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  THORNTON,  for  60  minutes  each 
day,  on  January  28  and  29. 

Mr.  BONIOR,  for  60  minutes  each  day, 
on  January  29,  February  4,  5,  11,  12,  18, 
19,  25,  and  26. 

Mr.  RICHARDSON,  for  60  minutes  each 
day,  on  January  29,  February  4,  5,  11, 
12,  18,  19,  25.  and  26. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Allen)  to  revise  and  to  In- 
clude extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  MICHEL. 

Mr.  Ireland. 

Mr.  Martin. 

Mr.  Broomfield  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Young  of  Florida  in  two  In- 
stances. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  MONTGOMERY)  and  to  In- 
clude extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Hamilton. 

Mr.  Hertel. 

Mr.  Fascell  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Stark  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Yatron. 

Mr.  Harris. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  12  o'clock  and  3  minutes 
p.m.),  under  its  previous  order,  the 
House  adjourned  until  Tuesday,  Janu- 
ary 28,  1992,  at  12  noon. 
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The  Senate  met  at  9:30  a.m.,  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was  called 
to  order  by  the  President  pro  tempore 
[Mr.  Byrd]. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Pray- 
er will  be  led  by  the  Senate  Chaplain, 
the  Reverend  Dr.  Richard  C.  Halverson. 

Dr.  Halverson,  please. 


(Legislative  day  of  Friday,  January  3, 1992) 

today.  Amendments  will  be  offered  and 
debated.  There  will  be  no  roUcall  votes 
today. 


prayer 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Richard 
C.  Halverson,  D.D.,  offered  the  follow- 
ing prayer: 

Let  us  pray: 

But  he  that  is  greatest  among  you  shall 
be  your  servant.— Matthew  23:11. 

Lord,  God  of  Heaven  and  Earth,  these 
words  of  Jesus  remind  us  of  the  great- 
ness of  servanthood  in  the  context  of 
eternal  values.  We  thank  You  for  pub- 
lic servants  who  take  seriously  their 
responsibility  for  and  accountability  to 
the  people.  And  we  th,ank  You  for  the 
servants  of  public  servants  who  make 
it  possible  for  them  to  exercise  their 
mandate.  ' 

Thank  You  for  the  untiring  efforts  of 
those  who  maintain  buildings  and 
grounds.  Thank  You  for  the  indispen- 
sable support  from  those  who  prepare 
and  serve  meals  in  the  food  service  de- 
partments. Thank  You  for  uniformed 
police,  plainclothesmen,  doormen  and 
floormen  who  walk  the  delicate  line  be- 
tween security  and  diplomacy.  Thank 
You  for  the  pages,  so  immediately 
available  in  their  response  to  any  re- 
quest made  them.  Thank  You  for  those 
in  cloakroom  and  office  who  serve  with 
such  dedication.  Thank  You,  God,  for 
all  who  labor  in  the  Senate  making  it 
possible  for  the  Senators  to  fulfill  their 
weighty  tasks. 

Gracious  Father  in  heaven,  we  are  a 
large  family,  and  not  a  day  passes  that 
some  of  us  do  not  hurt  in  one  way  or 
another— sickness,  discouragement,  ac- 
cident, family  problems,  personal  dis- 
appointments, tragedy.  We  pray  for  all 
who  are  in  need  today,  that  they  may 
experience  Your  loving  care  and  heal- 
ing and  reconciling  power. 

In  the  name  of  Jesus,  Great  Physi- 
cian, Prince  of  Peace.  Amen. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE  MAJORITY 

LEADER 
The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senate    will    be    in    order.    Under    the 
standing  order,  the  majority  leader  is 
recognized. 


SCHEDULE 
Mr.   MITCHELL.   Mr.   President,  the 
Senate  will  return  to  the  education  bill 


DEB  COTTER 


This  is  my  thank  you  to  Deb  Cotter. 
I  look  forward  to  her  full  recovery  and 
her  return  to  our  office  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. 


Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  take  just  a  few  moments  of  my 
leader  time  to  talk  about  the  people 
who  do  much  of  the  work  of  the  Sen- 
ate, many  of  whom  never  appear  on  the 
Senate  floor  but  they  are  people  who 
provide  the  support  and  assistance  on 
which  all  Senators  rely. 

These  are  often  young  people,  highly 
idealistic,  many  of  them  living  away 
from  home  for  the  first  time,  trying  to 
succeed  at  their  first  job.  We  all  have 
members  of  our  staffs  like  that,  people 
whose  enthusiasm,  idealism,  desire  to 
learn  and  contribute,  is  enormous  and 
contagious. 

All  too  often,  in  the  rush  of  daily 
Senate  business  their  work  is  not  given 
credit;  their  value  to  Senators  is  not 
properly  acknowledged. 

I  am  reminded  of  that  fact  today  be- 
cause Deb  Cotter  of  my  staff,  a  young 
woman  from  my  hometown  of 
Waterville,  ME,  is  one  such  person.  She 
is  24  years  old,  and  2  weeks  ago  she  suf- 
fered a  stroke  which  left  her  partially 
paralyzed.  She  is  recuperating  now  at 
George  Washington  University  Hos- 
pital. Her  family  has  come  down  from 
Maine  to  be  with  her  and  she  is  begin- 
ning the  long  and  difficult  work  of 
therapy  that  will  be  part  of  her  recov- 
ery. 

A  shocking  event  such  as  a  sudden 
stroke  to  a  vibrant  young  woman  re- 
minds all  of  us  that  we  owe  a  great 
deal  to  our  staffs.  Perhaps  the  thing  we 
owe  most  often,  and  fulfill  least  often, 
is  simply  to  let  them  know  how  much 
we  value  their  work,  their  loyalty, 
their  idealism. 

Deb  Cotter  is  a  graduate  of  Wells  Col- 
lege who  joined  my  staff  16  months 
ago.  Although  her  college  major  was  in 
Soviet  studies,  she  cheerfully  and  will- 
ingly turned  to  working  with  a  wide 
range  of  issues  which  come  before  the 
Senate.  Like  every  member  of  the  Sen- 
ate staff  she  has  worked  very  long 
hours,  often  on  weekends,  and  has  put 
much  of  her  personal  life  aside  when 
the  needs  of  the  office  require  it. 

I  urge  each  of  my  colleagues  to  look 
around  their  offices,  to  recognize  the 
staff  who  offer  us  such  substantial  sup- 
port. 

Every  Member  of  the  Senate  has  one 
or  more  Deb  Cotters  in  his  or  her  of- 
fice. Each  of  us  owes  those  staff  per- 
sons a  personal  word  of  thanks  and  ap- 
preciation. 


RESERVATION  OF  LEADER  TIME 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
serve the  remainder  of  my  leader  time 
and  I  reserve  all  the  leader  time  of  the 
distinguished  Republican  leader. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  time  of  the  two  lead- 
ers is  reserved. 

THE  1991  YEAR  END  REPORT 

The  mailing  and  filing  date  of  the 
1991  year  end  report  required  by  the 
Federal  Election  Campaign  Act,  as 
amended,  is  Friday,  January  31,  1992. 
Principal  campaign  committees  sup- 
porting Senate  candidates  file  their  re- 
ports with  the  Senate  Office  of  Public 
Records.  232  Hart  Building,  Washing- 
ton, DC  20510-7116. 

The  Public  Records  Office  will  be 
open  from  8  a.m.  to  9  p.m.  on  the  filing 
date  to  accept  these  filings.  In  general, 
reports  will  be  available  to  the  public 
24  hours  after  receipt.  For  further  in- 
formation, please  contact  the  Public 
Records  Office  on  (202)  224-0322. 


1 


MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  order,  there  will  now  be  a  period 
for  the  transaction  of  morning  business 
not  to  extend  beyond  the  hour  of  10 
o'clock  with  Senators  permitted  to 
speak  therein. 

Mr.  Bentsen  has  10  minutes  reserved 
and  Mr.  Pressler  has  10  minutes  re- 
served. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  Sen- 
ator Hollings  is  present  and  seeking 
time  on  the  floor.  Mr.  PYesident,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  to  the  extent 
necessary  the  time  for  morning  busi- 
ness be  extended  and  that  Senator  Hol- 
lings be  recognized  for  10  minutes  fol- 
lowing Senator  Pressler's  remarks. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Bent- 
sen]  is  recognized. 


EXTENDING  UNEMPLOYMENT 
BENEFITS 

Mr.  BENTSE»J.  Mr.  President,  after 
spending  the  better  part  of  last  year 
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markftig  time  and  refusing  to  acknowl- 
edge recession,  saying  recovery  was 
just  a  ound  the  corner,  the  administra- 
tion las  reluctantly  recognized  the 
econo:  nic  realities. 

We  witnessed  a  long  overdue  change 
In  po]  iCy  and  attitude  last  year,  with 
the  W  hite  House  grudgingly  acceding 
to  th  J  obvious  requirement  for  ex- 
tende(  unemployment  benefits  for  the 
victin  s  of  recession. 

Rec<  ntly  we  have  heard  comments  of 
sympe  thy  for  workers  who  have  lost 
obs  and  regional  economies  that 
devastated  by  economic  hard 
There  are  even  indications  that 
the  administration   is   not 
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o  have  to  be  dragged  into  a  posi- 

support  for  further  extension  of 

benefits.  Perhaps  this  is 

election  year  conversion.  They  have 

administration's  drop  in  the 

nsofar  as  responding  to  some  of 

coticerns  and  needs  of  this  country 

economy  are  concerned. 

welcome  change  is  hardly  sur- 

when  we  consider  the  toll  that 

recession  has  taken  on  American 

We  hear  many  people  say  that 

just  do  not  want  to  work  any- 

But  that's  not   reality,   if  you 

the  situation  in  Chicago  the 

light  when  there  were  9,000  peo- 

sti  nding  in  line  in  freezing,  numb- 

w^ther  trying  to  get  1  of  500  jobs. 

reading  the  tea  leaves, 

ining  the  first  harbingers  of  re- 

But  that  is  small  consolation 

men  and  women  who  are  out  of 

I  ow.  The  truth  is  that  labor  mar- 

c(  nditions  today  are  worse   than 

1  rere  before  Thanksgiving,  when 

benefits  were  first  provided. 

rate  of  unemployment  has  in- 

from  6.9  percent  then  to  7.1  per- 

That  may   not  sound  like 

3f  an  increase,  but  it  has  enor- 

ragic  human  consequences.  That 

increase   means   that   from   the 

t  hat  we  extended  those  benefits 

December,   almost  290,000   more 

joined  the  ranks  of  the  un- 

ed.   That   is   the  equivalent  of 

out  every  job  in  a  pretty  good- 

4merican  town. 

day  we  pick  up  the  paper  and 
a|}out  jobs  disappearing  all  across 
We  are   talking  about  good 
skilled    jobs,    high-paying    jobs 
lome    of   the    largest    blue-chip 
in  America — companies  like 
United    Technologies,     and 
Motors.  Since  December,  lay- 
blue-chip  companies  have  aver- 

per  day. 

e    lose    their    health    benefits 

1  hey  lose  their  jobs.  If  you  want 

evidence,  human  evidence  of  the 

recession  is  taking,  just  con- 

the  number  of  long-term  un- 

Americans  has  doubled  to  1.5 

since  the  recession  began. 

is  a  cruel  irony  in  the  fact  that 

primary  victims  of  the  recession 

hard-working,   middle-income 
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Americans  who  missed  the  economic 
joy  ride  of  the  eighties.  They  are  the 
folks  who  had  their  taxes  go  up  and 
saw  their  incomes  go  down.  They  are 
paying  the  price  of  the  party  they  did 
not  attend. 

Fathers  and  mothers  have  less  time 
today  to  parent  their  children.  Health 
insurance  benefits  have  disappeared; 
housing  has  been  priced  out  of  sight; 
college  education  is  becoming  a  real 
luxury  for  middle-income  Americans. 

And  today  the  recession  this  admin- 
istration tried  so  hard  to  deny  has 
brought  millions  of  American  families 
to  the  brink  of  despair  and  economic 
disaster. 

Perhaps  we  are  seeing  the  first  signs 
of  recovery.  I  hope  so.  But  all  the 
economists  tell  us  if  we  have  a  recov- 
ery, it  will  be  a  very  weak  one — noth- 
ing like  what  we  saw  coming  out  of 
previous  recessions.  We  are  going  to 
see  the  gross  domestic  product  increase 
by  only  about  half  of  what  it  did  com- 
ing out  of  other  recessions. 

Earlier  this  week  the  CBO  issued  a 
report  that  suggested  there  would  be 
virtually  no  improvement  in  the  labor 
market  this  year.  There  is  a  good 
chance  unemployment  is  going  to  re- 
main at  7  percent  or  go  higher.  Mr. 
President,  that  is  bad  news  for  the 
working  men  and  women  of  America. 

Last  year's  extension  of  unemploy- 
ment benefits  provided  an  important 
lifeline  for  the  victims  of  unemploy- 
ment. But  those  benefits  are  going  to 
start  running  out  for  600,000  workers 
after  February  15,  and  the  numbers  are 
going  to  grow  rapidly  after  that. 

We  cannot  let  that  happen,  and  we 
cannot  walk  away  from  this  problem. 
We  cannot  write  off  these  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  Americans  with  expiring 
benefits.  I  know  it  is  a  time  of  tight 
budget  restraints  and  finite  resources, 
but  we  have  an  obligation  to  extend 
those  benefits  again.  We  have  an  obli- 
gation to  help  sustain  those  who, 
through  no  fault  of  their  own,  have  lost 
the  jobs  that  mean  hope  and  security 
for  families  from  every  State  and  every 
congressional  district. 

The  Finance  Committee  will  hold 
hearings  on  January  the  29th,  Wednes- 
day of  next  week,  to  address  this  issue 
and  the  options  on  the  extension  of  un- 
employment benefits.  We  will  be  look- 
ing at  ways  to  enable  the  States  to  pay 
additional  benefits  beyond  those  we  ap- 
proved last  year. 

I  hope  we  can  avoid  the  kind  of  situa- 
tion that  occurred  last  year  when  the 
administration  stonewalled  the  exten- 
sion until  the  tragedy  became  undeni- 
able. We  are  ready  to  work  with  the  ad- 
ministration and  with  Senators  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  to  find  the  most 
effective  way  to  extend  these  benefits. 
It  is  very  serious  business  for  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  Americans  living  on 
the  cusp  of  despair.  If  we  extend  these 
benefits  in  a  timely  manner,  we  can 
offer  these  American  workers  a  helping 
hand  to  help  ride  out  the  recession. 


Too  many  of  them  are  in  the  situa- 
tion today  where  if  a  child  gets  sick, 
they  are  afraid  to  take  that  child  to 
the  doctor  because  they  cannot  pay  the 
bill.  So  what  happens?  They  wait  until 
the  child  is  too  ill  and  then  they  rush 
the  child  to  the  emergency  room.  We 
have  to  see  what  we  can  do  to  turn  that 
kind  of  situation  around. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  encouraged  by 
the  fact  that  we  seem  to  have  a  consen- 
sus on  the  need  to  extend  benefits.  I 
want  my  colleagues  to  know  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  will  be  working  hard 
to  help  build  that  consensus,  and  we 
want  to  work  with  the  administration 
and  with  our  colleagues  in  the  other 
body  to  extend  the  benefits  promptly, 
and  in  a  manner  that  contributes  to 
the  process  of  recovery  for  our  econ- 
omy and  for  the  millions  of  Americans 
who  have  experienced  the  pain  of  reces- 
sion. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  if  we 
work  together— and  if  we  can  get  some', 
help  from  the  administration — that 
within  a  couple  of  weeks  we  will  have 
an  unemployment  compensation  bill 
passing  this  body  and  the  other  body, 
and  being  put  into  effect. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  order  previously  entered,  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Pres- 
SLER]  is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 


January  24,  1992 
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TOWARD  A  NEW  ARMS  CONTROL 
REGIME 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  report  to  the  Senate  on 
some  of  the  results  of  a  trip  I  made  to 
India,  Pakistan,  and  Sri  Lanka. 

Mr.  President,  should  American  tax- 
payers subsidize  the  development  of 
nuclear  or  even  conventional  weapons 
in  Pakistan,  India  or  any  other  devel- 
oping country?  Absolutely  not.  Yet.  as 
a  result  of  my  recent  trip  to  India, 
Pakistan,  and  Sri  Lanka,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  this  is  exactly  what  would 
happen  should  current  United  States 
policy  concerning  foreign  assistance  be 
changed. 

Back  in  1985,  evidence  was  mounting 
that  Pakistan  was  secretly  developing 
a  nuclear  bomb.  At  that  time,  Pakistan 
was  in  line  for  some  $600  million  in 
United  States  foreign  aid. 

With  the  support  of  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration, I  offered  an  amendment 
that  put  conditions  on  future  aid  to 
Pakistan.  That  amendment  became  law 
in  1985.  Under  the  terms  of  the  so- 
called  Pressler  amendment,  as  it  is  now 
called.  United  States  aid  to  Pakistan 
would  be  cut  off  unless  the  President 
could  certify  to  Congress  on  a  yearly 
basis  that  Pakistan  did  not  possess  a 
nuclear  weapon.  In  1990,  the  President 
was  unable  for  the  first  time  to  make 
that  certification. 

United  States  foreign  aid  to  Pakistan 
was  halted,  and  it  has  not  been  re- 


sumed. This  means  that  roughly  $573 
million  of  United  States  taxpayers' 
dollars  will  not  go  to  Pakistan  this 
year.  I  made  this  message  clear  to  Pak- 
istani officials  with  whom  I  met.  Our 
taxpayers  will  no  longer  tolerate  the 
indirect  subsidization  of  an  arms  build- 
up in  Pakistan. 

I  might  also  say  that  I  urged  Indian 
leaders  to  sign  the  Nuclear  Non- 
proliferation  Treaty.  I  also  urged  India 
to  participate  in  a  five-power  meeting 
on  nuclear  proliferation.  Unfortu- 
nately, they  are  refusing  to  participate 
in  efforts  to  reduce  nuclear  weapons 
and  conventional  weapons  in  their  the- 
ater of  the  world. 

I  strongly  believe  that  not  only  must 
our  current  policy  continue  with  re- 
gard to  Pakistan,  but  that  we  also 
must  no  longer  conduct  business  as 
usual  with  any  developing  nation  that 
continues  to  squander  resources  on  the 
development  of  nuclear,  chemical,  or 
conventional  weapons. 

Events  of  the  past  year  graphically 
demonstrated  just  what  such  a  busi- 
ness-as-usual approach  can  mean.  We 
followed  that  approach  with  Iraq,  an- 
other nuclear  hopeful  state,  and  ended 
up  at  war. 

Iraq  and  Pakistan  are  not  the  only 
nations  bent  on  building  massive  arse- 
nals of  nuclear,  chemical,  and  conven- 
tional weapons  at  the  expense  of  their 
populations  and,  I  might  add,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  United  States  taxpayers. 
Libya  and  Algeria  are  recent  contend- 
ers for  entrance  into  the  nuclear  club. 
Other  nations  continue  to  arm  them- 
selves at  unprecedented  levels. 

This  year,  I  plan  to  propose  a  series 
of  amendments  using  the  Pressler 
amendment  approach  to  reduce  weap- 
ons worldwide  throughout  the  1990's.  I 
think  we  can  have  an  arms  reduction 
era,  but,  to  be  successful,  the  Security 
Council  nations,  the  great  powers,  also 
will  have  to  put  on  the  pressure. 

Our  own  country  is  reducing  its  nu- 
clear arms  and  its  conventional  arms. 
There  is  no  reason  that  the  countries 
to  which  we  give  aid  and  extend  favor- 
able trade  treatment  should  be  increas- 
ing their  armaments,  be  they  nuclear 
or  conventional. 

Under  legislation  I  shall  propose,  the 
President  would  certify  whether  var- 
ious nations  are  reducing  their  arse- 
nals of  nuclear,  chemical,  and  conven- 
tional arms.  If  they  reduce  their  mili- 
tary, as  we  have  reduced  ours  and  are 
reducing  ours,  then  they  would  be  re- 
warded with  more  favorable  U.S.  aid 
and  trade  relationships. 

I  hope  that  we  also  can  encourage 
other  nations  of  the  U.N.  Security 
Council  to  join  in  this  effort.  In  fact,  I 
would  like  to  see  the  United  Nations 
create  a  regime  whereby  developing 
countries  would  be  rewarded  for  reduc- 
ing armaments  and  for  showing  sub- 
stantial, certifiable  results  in  reducing 
armaments,  especially  nuclear  arma- 
ments. Foreign  aid  and  favorable  trade 


treatment  must  not  be  extended  to 
countries  which  continue  to  acquire 
arms  at  alarming  rates.  Recipients  of 
our  aid  and  trade  should  be  asked  to 
choose  between  military  expenditures 
and  the  needs  of  their  own  people. 

Mr.  President,  when  I  visited  Paki- 
stan, it  was  my  judgment  that  the 
Pakistanis  no  longer  make  any  secret 
about  the  fact  that  they  have  a  nuclear 
bomb.  This  is  a  frightening  thing.  We 
have  the  five  former  Soviet  Islamic 
States.  We  also  have  Afghanistan,  Iran, 
and  parts  of  Turkey.  I  believe  that 
they  will  all  start  to  look  toward  the 
deep  warm  water  port  at  Karachi  as 
the  export  outlet  for  their  goods. 

The  Soviet  Islamic  States  previously 
had  relied  on  the  Soviet  European 
ports  or  Vladivostok  in  the  east  to  ex- 
port and  import  their  goods.  But  there 
are  good  roads  going  through  Afghani- 
stan, built  by  the  Russians  mainly,  and 
some  in  Pakistan  built  by  us,  as  well  as 
others,  that  could  be  used  to  move 
their  products  down  through  Pakistan 
to  the  warm  water  port  at  Karachi. 

I  foresee  a  possible  new  coalition  of 
states  there,  probably  eight  or  nine 
countries,  that  could  be  a  new  strate- 
gic force  in  the  world.  There  is  also  a 
danger  that  such  a  coalition  could  be 
dominated  by  Islamic  fundamentalism. 
At  least  one  of  the  former  Soviet  Is- 
lamic republics  has  nuclear  weapons  on 
its  soil.  They  are  supposed  to  be  turned 
over  to  Russia.  Whether  they  will  be  or 
not  remains  to  be  seen.  So  we  could 
have  a  new  generation  of  extremist  re- 
ligious states  with  nuclear  weapons. 

Pakistan  already  has  a  nuclear  weap- 
on. Kozakhstan  has  such  weapons.  That 
could  be  a  very  destabilizing  thing  in 
that  part  of  the  world  and  in  the  world 
in  general. 

Now,  the  Pakistanis  said  to  me  that 
the  termination  of  United  States  aid  as 
a  result  of  the  Pressler  amendment  was 
imposing  severe  human  costs.  My  re- 
sponse was  that,  if  this  is  true,  the  so- 
lution is  squarely  in  the  hands  of  Paki- 
stani leaders.  They  can  dismantle  their 
nuclear  weapon  and  the  Pressler 
amendment  will  not  be  in  effect,  and 
they  will  be  able  to  receive  aid. 

It  pains  me  to  see  the  hardship  in- 
flicted upon  the  Pakistani  people  by 
leaders  who  seem  to  care  more  about 
weapons  and  mass  destruction  than 
food  for  their  people.  I  made  it  cleau-  to 
them,  and  I  wish  to  make  it  clear  to 
my  colleagues,  that  I  have  no  regrets 
about  offering  the  amendment  in  1985 
and  will  fight  any  attempts  to  weaken 
or  repeal  it.  Indeed,  there  was  a  vote  on 
the  amendment  in  the  House  last  year 
and  it  stood  up  very  well.  So  I  think 
anyone  who  thinks  that  the  amend- 
ment will  be  repealed  is  not  being  real- 
istic. 

Why,  I  asked,  does  Pakistan  need  a 
nuclear  program.  Our  experts  have  con- 
curred with  the  Indian  leadership  that, 
although  India  exploded  a  device  in  the 
1970'8,  it  has  discontinued  an  active  nu- 


clear program.  Pakistani  leaders  told 
me  that  they  must  do  whatever  is  nec- 
essary to  protect  themselves  against 
aggression  from  India.  After  all,  they 
said,  India  has  a  nuclear  bomb.  Why  do 
not  the  provisions  of  the  Pressler 
amendment  apply  to  that  country  as 
well. 

Mr.  President,  that  argument  is  fa- 
tally flawed.  Although  India  is  known 
to  have  exploded  a  nuclear  device  in 
1974,  there  is  no  evidence  that  India  has 
sought  to  develop  a  nuclear  arsenal.  I 
met  with  the  Indian  leaders,  the  Prime 
Minister,  the  Defense  Minister,  and 
asked  them  point  blank  if  India  was  de- 
veloping a  nuclear  bomb,  and  they  said 
flatly  no.  They  have  said  the  same 
thing  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  our  technical  experts  who 
check  into  these  sorts  of  things  agree. 

So,  Mr.  President,  is  it  really  protec- 
tion that  Pakistan  seeks,  or  is  it  some- 
thing else? 

Extremist  factions  have  taken  hold 
in  several  Islamic  countries  in  recent 
years,  including  Iran,  Libya,  and  Syria. 
Such  forces  are  on  the  verge  of  victory 
in  Algeria  and  are  threatening  to  take 
over  in  Tunisia  and  Pakistan.  The  di- 
rection the  now  independent  Soviet  Is- 
lamic Republics  will  take  is  unclear. 
Should  control  of  these  countries  shift 
to  religious  fanatics,  these  countries 
suddenly  could  find  they  have  much  in 
common,  both  ideologically  and  geo- 
graphically. 

This  could  well  be  enough  for  these 
countries  to  form,  at  the  very  least,  a 
kind  of  loose-knit  confederation.  It  is 
true  that  several  of  these  countries  his- 
torically have  had  serious  disputs. 
However,  religious  fundamentalism 
may  very  well  provide  the  tie  that 
binds.  Past  differences,  at  least  on  one 
level,  could  be  put  aside. 

The  result  could  be  a  new  nuclear  su- 
perpower in  the  world.  Ironically,  this 
could  occur  in  a  world  which  for  the 
ffrst  time  is  making  meaningful 
progress  toward  nuclear  disarmament. 
The  world  would  be  at  risk  like  almost 
never  before.  We  must  be  vigilant  to 
this  possibility.  We  must  ensure  that  it 
does  not  happen.  And  we  most  cer- 
tainly must  ensure  that  its  develop- 
ment is  not  supported  with  U.S.  tax- 
payer's dollars. 

Indeed,  India  could  do  much  to  alle- 
viate tension  in  South  Asia.  In  my 
meetings  with  Prime  Minister  Rao  and 
other  Indian  leaders,  I  made  clear  my 
belief  that  India  should  agree  to  attend 
the  five-nation  nuclear  nonprolifera- 
tion  meeting  which  has  been  proposed 
for  the  region.  I  also  indicated  that 
India  could  go  far  in  easing  tensions 
with  Pakistan  by  signing  the  Nuclear 
Nonproliferation  Treaty.  As  the  largest 
nation  in  South  Asia,  I  believe  India 
could  do  more  to  reduce  the  threat  of 
nuclear  proliferation  in  the  region. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  HoixiNOS]  will  be 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 
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Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guish! d  Chair. 
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HOLLINGS.      Mr.      President, 

's  Washington  Post  devoted 

its  Federal  page  to  listing  all 

relief  programs  and  plans  being 

about    in    the    Congress.    Of 

it  is  an  election  year  and,  so  ev- 

is  in  heat  to  pass  a  middle-class 

.  But  this  latest  bidding  war  has 

subtlety  of  a  hog  auction,  and 

whiff  of  pork. 

means,  we  need  tax  cuts  as  one 

of  a  larger  antirecession  pack- 

1  lut  we   have   to   come   up  with 

tax  cuts  than  a  one-shot  $350 

aimed  at  goosing  consumer 

and  buying  votes  in  Novem- 

jlection.  Given  our  love  of  im- 

this    kind   of  consumption-ori- 

tax  cut  will  motivate  everyone 

out  and  buy  another  Sony  and 

Japan.   It  is  not  going  to 

America.   So   this  idea  of 

the  economy  shows  just 

shallow  and  misbegotten  the  var- 

I  ax   schemes   are.    They   are   all 

at      stimulating      short-term 

spending,  but  what  good  is  a 

if  the  battery  is  kaput? 
us  a  long  time,  Mr.  President, 
us  into  this  fix  and  it  is  going  to 
awhile  to  work  out  of  it.  We 
;o  maturely   acknowledge    that 
s  no  way  we  are  going  to  jump- 
way  out  of  an  economic  crisis 
10  years  in  the  making. 
LIS  sober  up  and  agree  on  three 
One,  we  have  to  think  in  terms 
ng-term  cure,  not  a  short-term 
,  any  tax  cut  must  be  targeted 
both  private  and  public 
and     long-term     savings, 
any  tax  cut  must  be  offset  on 
spending  side.  We  must  not  add  to 
that  already  will  exceed  $400 
in  the  year  1993. 

'resident,  I  rise  today  to  outline 

a  plan.   The   plan   calls  for 

ig  reductions  totaling  $26  billion 

is  then  redirected  to  finance  a 

billion  package  of  investment-ori- 

jxpenditures  and  tax  reductions. 

of  this  plan  is  not  to  apply  a 

^tart.  The  aim  is  to  install  a  new 
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first  things  first,  let  us  look 

spending  reductions  in  my  plan. 

we  scaled  back  the  Federal  bu- 

10    percent    in    the    early 

years.  The  distinguished  occu- 

the  Chair  led  the  way.  And  we 

our  staffs  here  and  the  staffs 

various  Departments,  the  White 

Interior,  Agriculture,  and  so  on. 

m4st  do  the  same  thing  now — a  10- 

cut  in  the  Washington  bureauc- 

lavlng  SI  billion  the  first  year 

billion  over  3  years. 

freezing  foreign  aid  at  1992  levels, 

save  another  $1  billion.  Next,  a 

)n  domestic  discretionary  spend- 


ing at  1992  levels — just  take  this  year's 
budget  for  next  year.  Many  a  mayor 
will  do  that  this  year.  Many  a  Gov- 
ernor will  do  that — will  save  $10  billion. 

And  to  make  this  freeze  politically 
viable,  politically  realistic,  we  ex- 
pressly exempt  Social  Security,  mili- 
tary, and  other  COLA  recipients  as 
well  as  Medicare,  Medicaid,  and  the 
other  means-tested  programs. 

I  have  pursued  such  a  freeze  for  10 
years,  as  the  distinguished  Chair 
knows,  trying  to  hold  the  line  and  head 
off  this  recession.  But  we  have  to  be 
more  realistic.  In  addition,  we  must 
find  an  additional  $10  billion  in  defense 
savings  below  the  1993  cap. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  we  can  get  more 
defense  savings,  and  some  have  said  $15 
billion,  some  have  said  $20  or  $25  bil- 
lion. 

You  have  to  do  this  in  a  judicious 
fashion.  All  of  this  is  a  careful  bal- 
ancing act.  If  you  lay  off  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  soldiers,  and  you  throw 
them  right  onto  unemployment  bene- 
fits given  our  sour  economy.  So  we  do 
not  want  to  work  at  cross  purposes. 

We  have  to  be  deliberate,  and  in  ac- 
tual outlays,  I  do  not  think  you  can 
save  more  than  $10  billion  in  fiscal  year 
1993.  What's  more,  we  can  defer  se- 
lected big-ticket  science  projects  which 
lack  direct  commercial  spinoffs,  saving 
another  $4  billion. 

The  total  spending  reduction  in  this 
package  is  $26  billion.  My  plan  takes 
that  $26  billion  in  savings  and  uses  it 
to  buy  a  new  economic  battery.  The 
emphasis  is  on  three  priorities:  invest- 
ment in  the  private  sector,  investment 
in  the  public  sector,  and  holding  the 
line  on  the  deficit. 

First,  for  the  private  sector,  I  allo- 
cate $19  billion  in  tax  incentives  de- 
signed to  stimulate  investment  and 
long-term  savings:  restoration  of  indi- 
vidual retirement  accounts,  reduced 
capital  gains  taxes  on  investments  held 
longer  than  3  years,  investment  tax 
credits  for  manufacturing  equipment 
and  research  and  development,  and  ac- 
celerated depreciation  on  capital 
equipment. 

Second,  for  public  sector  investment, 
my  plan  allocates  $4  billion  in  new  rev- 
enue sharing  grants  to  the  States  to 
help  fund  infrastructure  modernization 
and  repairs. 

I  first  introduced  a  bill  for  revenue 
sharing  on  February  1.  1967,  for  edu- 
cation. Now  the  States  and  localities 
have  an  unprecedented  need  for  this 
money.  Yet  here  in  Washington  people 
only  talk  about  how  we  are  going  to 
help  Russia.  I  want  to  know  how  we  are 
going  to  help  America.  And  here  it  is. 
If  you  can  find  $650  million  for  the  hun- 
gry in  Russia;  then  we  can  find  $4  bil- 
lion for  the  hungry  in  America.  It  is 
not  just  hunger.  This  is  a  full  range  of 
critical  needs  in  our  cities,  counties. 
States;  it  is  a  valid  program  and  it  is 
needed. 

In  addition,  my  plan  allocates  $3  bil- 
lion for  investment  in  human  capital. 


The  lion's  share  of  this  must  go  to 
Women's  Infants,  and  Children's  nutri- 
tion. Head  Start,  and  Chapter  1  for  the 
disadvantaged. 

Yesterday  we  were  arguing  that  we 
are  $12  billion  shy  in  fully  funding 
those  proven  programs  that  save  the 
Government  money.  We  are  $12  billion 
shy.  My  plan  will  put  us  on  track  to- 
ward full  funding  over  a  5-year  period. 
No  less  important  will  be  boosting 
funding  for  technical  training,  as  well 
as  technology  development.  The  Ad- 
ministration's Joint  Training  Partner- 
ship Program,  with  its  emphasis  on  re- 
medial and  low-technology  skills,  is  all 
wrong.  The  President  will  recommend 
it  Tuesday  night.  Forget  it. 

We  need  boosted  funding  for  the  ex- 
isting networks  of  technical  training 
colleges  in  the  states.  These  technical 
training  colleges  are  already  up  and 
running;  they  have  faculty:  and  they 
have  broad-based  support  from  State 
and  local  governments  as  well  as  with- 
in the  business  community.  All  they 
lack  is  sufficient  funding  to  meet  the 
heightened  challenge  of  the  recession 
and  foreign  competition.  Let's  not  get 
sidetracked  by  the  failed  JTP  ap- 
proach, with  its  emphasis  on  low-tech 
and  remedial  training.  JTP  will  not 
train  Americans  for  the  jobs  of  the  fu- 
ture. 

In  addition,  let's  honestly  acknowl- 
edge that  the  Government  is  already  in 
the  business  of  developing  civilian, 
commercially  oriented  technology. 
This  is  the  express  mandate  of  the 
Technology  Administration  and  the 
National  Institute  of  Standards  and 
Technology  within  the  Commerce  De- 
partment. NIST  is  our  embryonic  civil- 
ian DARPA,  and  it  is  high  time  we 
gave  it  sufficient  funding  to  match  its 
counterparts  in  Japan  and  Europe.  To 
cite  one  particular,  we  need  to  bolster 
NIST's  five  regional  Federal  manufac- 
turing centers — modeled  on  the  tried- 
and-true  agriculture  extension  serv- 
ice—which work  with  businesses  to 
sharpen  their  technical  edge  and  boost 
competitiveness;  we  need  more  of  these 
manufacturing  centers,  and  we  need  to 
expend  the  scope  of  those  already  up 
and  pruning. 

Mr.  President,  this  economic  plan 
could  not  be  more  simple,  either  in  its 
design  or  in  its  purpose.  It  is  identified 
savings  to  the  tune  of  $26  billion.  It  re- 
directs that  $26  billion  to  find  an  array 
of  investment-oriented  programs  and 
tax  incentives,  a  balanced  program  of 
investment  in  the  private  sector  of  $19 
billion,  and  investment  in  the  public 
sector  of  $7  billion,  and  holding  the  line 
on  the  deficit. 

The  purpose  here  is  not  to  spend 
more;  the  purpose  here  is  to  spend 
wisely.  The  purpose  is  to  make  a  down- 
payment  on  the  new  economic  battery, 
to  get  this  country  moving  again  and 
to  keep  it  moving  over  the  long  haul. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  colleagues 
and  the  distinguished  Chair. 
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Mr.  GRASSLEY  addressed  the  Chair. 
The   PRESIDENT  pro   tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Grassley]. 


EXTENSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  if  it 
would  be  appropriate,  could  I  have  3 
minutes  for  the  purpose  of  the  intro- 
duction of  a  bill  as  if  in  morning  busl- 
n6ss7 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  extension  of 
morning  business  for  3  minutes?  There 
is  no  objection. 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Grass- 
ley]  is  recognized  for  3  minutes. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Grassley  per- 
taining to  the  introduction  of  S.  2160 
are  located  in  today's  Record  under 
"Statements  on  Introduced  Bills  and 
Joint  Resolutions.") 


RUSSIAN  AID:  SOUTH  DAKOTA 
STYLE 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore I  walked  to  work  Wednesday 
morning  from  my  Capitol  Hill  house,  I 
watched  Secretary  of  State  James 
Baker  address  a  conference  of  nations 
assembled  here  in  Washington  to  tack- 
le the  formidable  task  of  developing  an 
aid  program  for  the  new  independent 
nations  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Inde- 
pendent States  [CIS]. 

The  foreign  ministers  of  47  nations 
are  exploring  methods  to  bring  criti- 
cally needed  food  aid,  medical  relief, 
and  other  assistance  to  ease  the  rigors 
of  another  cold  winter  in  the  new  coun- 
tries of  the  CIS.  No  one  could  argue 
this  aid  is  not  urgently  and  desperately 
needed.  No  one  could  argue  against  the 
fact  that  the  time  to  help  is  now.  Un- 
fortunately, that  was  about  all  the 
conferees  did  not  argue  about. 

French  President  Francois  Mitter- 
rand called  the  meeting  "a  bit  super- 
fluous." 

Germany  asserted  that  the  United 
States  was  not  doing  enough. 

Even  some  Americans  seem  to  feel 
their  Government  has  done  enough.  A 
recent  Gallop  poll  showed  that  35  per- 
cent of  Americans  feel  too  many  of 
their  tax  dollars  have  been  spent  on 
the  former  Soviet  Union. 

The  roughly  six-block  walk  to  the 
Hart  Building  is  as  good  for  the  body  as 
it  is  for  the  mind.  Along  the  way,  I  re- 
called a  letter  I  received  some  months 
back,  from  a  high  school  economics 
teacher  in  Clark.  SD.  DeLane  Isaak's 
high  school  student  knew  exactly  how 
to  alleviate  the  impending  food  crisis 
in  the  former  Soviet  Union:  keep  the 
Government  out  of  it. 

Mr.  Isaak's  class  has  embarked  on  a 
person-to-person,  grassroots  campaign 
to  aid  families  and  individuals  in  the 
Republics.  The  Clark  students  sent  a 
20-cubic-foot  box  containing  cereals 
and  beans  to  Russia. 


They  have  plans  to  encourage  other 
individual  Americans  to  help  out. 
Their  goal  is  to  have  American  fami- 
lies adopt  families  from  the  new  Re- 
publics, and  share  our  uniquely  Amer- 
ican advantages  with  those  who  so  des- 
perately need  it.  Above  all,  they  want 
to  assist  people,  and  avoid  the  bureauc- 
racy and  red  tape  that  comes  with  any 
Government  program. 

Mr.  President,  I  fully  support  the  ef- 
forts of  the  47  nations  assembled  in 
Washington  this  week.  Yet  it  strikes 
me  that  all  those  great  minds  and  na- 
tions assembled  may  not  be  able  to  pre- 
pare a  plan  which  makes  half  as  much 
sense  as  that  molded  in  Clark,  SD,  by 
high  school  students.  President  Bush 
has  spoken  of  the  progress  that  can  be 
accomplished  by  individuals— the  thou- 
sand points  of  light.  Mr.  President,  I 
believe  some  of  those  points  of  light 
are  strongly  illuminated  in  and  around 
Clark,  SD,  and  in  many  other  places. 
The  challenges  for  us,  then,  is  to  sim- 
ply find  these  points  of  light  and  begin 
to  use  their  innovative  and  effective 
ideas. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  describing  the 
Clark  students'  relief  plan  that  ap- 
peared in  the  September  18,  1991,  Clark 
County  Courier,  as  well  as  a  sunmiary 
of  the  proposal  itself,  appear  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Clark's  Economics  Students  Send  Care 
Package  to  Russia 

Instead  of  putting  money  and  worry  Into 
missiles  aimed  at  Russia,  American  dollars 
and  concerns  are  now  being  Invested  in  care 
packages  and  sent  to  the  Soviet  (dls)  Union. 
Well,  that  may  not  be  occurring  throughout 
the  United  States,  but  the  friendly  gesture  is 
being  made  here  In  Clark  by  DeLane  Isaak's 
high  school  economics  students.  They're 
hoping  the  token  gesture  catches  fire  on  a 
grass  roots  level. 

Isaak  and  his  20  students  Just  sent  a  cubic 
foot  box  containing  cereals  and  beans  to 
Russia,  and  they're  learning  a  lesson  about 
economics  that  probably  can't  be  learned 
this  thoroughly  in  a  textbook. 

"We  were  trying  to  think  of  a  project  for 
the  economics  class,  and  I  knew  the  students 
were  already  doing  research  papers.  I 
thought  it  became  rather  redundant,  and  I 
wanted  to  do  something  innovative  .  .  . 
something  that  was  relevant  and  pertinent 
to  the  times  we're  living,"  said  Issak. 

Due  to  the  many  predictions  of  an  eco- 
nomic crisis  occurring  In  Russia  along  with 
the  many  television  stories  showing  long 
lines  of  people  waiting  to  enter  empty  gro- 
cery stores,  Isaak  and  his  class  are  hoping 
this  Idea  of  Americans  sending  packages  to 
the  Soviet  people  catches  on  nationally. 

Isaak  has  friends  in  Russia  he  sends  food 
to,  and  said  the  only  things  the  family  had 
to  eat  for  a  full  year  were  potatoes,  cabbage 
and  bread.  He  explained  simple  Items  he 
sends  such  as  cereals,  beans  and  rice  are 
greatly  appreciated. 

The  economics  class  is  well  aware  that  the 
small  box  of  foods  they  sent  will  in  no  way 
feed  more  than  a  few  hungry  mouths— but  it 
just  might  open  any  minds  to  the  possibili- 


ties of  Americans  sending  packages  en 
masse.  Isaak  thinks  it  would  be  great  if  a 
family-to-famlly  deal  could  be  arranged  be- 
tween the  two  nations. 

"We  could  adopt  a  Russian  family,  and 
Americans  could  correspond  with  them  on  a 
monthly  basis  with  packages  of  foods."  ex- 
plained Isaak. 

The  class  shot  straight  for  the  top  with 
their  package  project.  They  addressed  their 
box  to  Soviet  Presidents  Mikhail  Gorbachev 
and  Boris  Yeltsin,  thinking  the  two  men 
might  find  the  Idea  worth  exploring.  Isaak 
also  mailed  a  letter  to  Vice  President  Dan 
Quayle  explaining  what  the  class  was  doing. 

The  last  thing  the  class  wants,  however.  Is 
for  this  to  become  a  government  project.  The 
students  want  the  food  to  be  delivered  on  a 
grass  roots  level  with  the  endorsement  and 
encouragement  of  the  two  governments. 

If  the  food  sharing  plan  comes  to  fruition 
and  does  catch  on  with  the  nations,  Isaak 
pointed  out  it  would  be  best  if  the  Russians 
sent  a  plane  to  the  States  to  pick  up  the  sup- 
plies. He  and  his  class  have  found  that  postal 
rates  are  extremely  high  to  mail  a  cubic 
package  that  weighs  about  20  pounds.  Air 
mail  would  have  cost  the  class  S143,  so  the 
students  decided  to  send  It  via  surface  mall 
for  a  little  over  S40.  Still,  that's  an  expensive 
cost  to  send  about  S20  in  food. 

To  pay  for  this  mailing,  the  students  are 
holding  bake  sales  until  the  cost  has  been 
covered.  The  food  was  donated  by  a  local 
benefactor. 

Isaak  is  thrilled  with  how  his  students 
have  responded  to  this  project.  "They're 
very  positive  about  this,  and  without  excep- 
tion, the  students  are  behind  the  project.  It 
shows  we  have  a  good  bunch  of  students  who 
think  of  other  people.  When  we  help  others, 
we  help  ourselves,"  he  shared. 

The  class  has  no  idea  to  what  extent  this 
Idea  from  Clark  will  be  nurtured,  and  the 
teacher  explained  if  nothing  else  comes  from 
this  venture.  It  was  still  an  excellent  experi- 
ence for  the  class  to  learn  about  economics. 

"Some  people  are  going  to  laugh  at  this, 
but  It's  a  learning  experience.  We  are  indeed 
our  brother's  keeper,  and  it  is  better  to  give 
than  to  receive,"  ssUd  Isaiak. 

The  students  in  his  class  who  are  involved 
with  this  project  are  Chad  Altflllisch,  Teena 
Blewett,  Keith  Carlson,  Judy  Fischer,  Darin 
•"uUer,  John  Guest,  Jacki  Hartley,  Jeff 
Jurlbert,   Penny   Kruthoff,   Alberta  Juanto 

^cabe.  Sheila  Luke,  Dawn  McMillan,  Me- 
lilla  Neal,  Chris  Olson,  Nell  Olson,  Rudy 
non,  Greg  Schurlcht,  Travis  Smith. 
TonVa  Waterfall  and  Jeff  Yexley. 

Economics 

Alcyone  who  has  gone  to  bed  hungry  can 
appreciate  the  plight  the  Russian  people  are 
facing  as  the  winter  of  1991-92  descends  upon 
them.  As  recent  as  last  year,  many  Soviet 
citizens  survived  the  bitter  winter  on  pota- 
toes, cabbage,  and  bread.  Imagine,  potatoes 
and  cabbage  and  bread  three  times  a  day.  all 
winter  long. 

The  economics  class  decided  that  some- 
thing should  be  done.  The  class  argued  that, 
by  sending  a  token  "care"  package  to  Presi- 
dent Gorbachev  and  Yeltsin,  perhaps  the  ges- 
ture would  stimulate  their  thinking  and 
they  would  accept  our  proposal  of  adopting 
Russian  families  on  the  grass  roots  level 
here  In  America.  Our  suggestions  Included 
the  following: 

1.  That  individuals  in  the  United  States 
personally  help  individuals  and  families  In 
the  Soviet  Union.  It  would  give  willing 
Americans  a  sense  of  partnership  with  their 
counterparts  in  Russia.  What  better  way  to 
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experience  a  real  sense  of  caring  for  someone 
less  f  irtunate?  By  supplying:  food  on  a  one- 
to-oD4,  person-to-person,  famlly-to-famlly 
our  own  federal  government  need  not 
involved,  saving  millions  or  billions 
taxIdoUars  to  fund  the  program. 

would  urge  the  Soviet  government  to 
the  transportation,  thus  eliminating 
for  additional  U.S.  tax  expenditures 
airlift  the  food  parcels  to  their  country, 
support  of  the  project  has  been  en- 
thusi^tic.  In  one  bake  sale,  sufficient  funds 
were  "aised  to  send  a  package  to  Moscow 
(S48.S!  I  via  surface  mall.  (The  same  package 
would  have  cost  SI 43.90  to  send  via  air  mail!) 
lessons  concerning  economics  come  to 
including  lessons  on  supply  and  de- 
taxation,  utility,  distribution  of 
infrastructure,  and  so  on.  But  perhaps 
b^t  lesson  of  all  that  will  sustain  each 
hroughout  a  lifetime  is  that  it  is  bet- 
give  than  to  receive,  for  by  doing  so, 
only  help  others,  but  we  also  help 
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DeLANB  W.  ISAAK, 

Economics  Teacher. 


UNn  ED  STATES  MUST  RECOGNIZE 
CR<  lATIAN  AND  SLOVENIAN 
INI EPENDENCE 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
pleaA  d  to  join  yesterday  with  the  dis- 
tingra  shed  minority  leader  in  introduc- 
resolution  ur^ng  the  administra- 
recognize  Slovenia  and  Croatia 
iependent  states.  The  peoples  of 
two  countries  have  voted  over- 
for  freedom,  but  they  have 
paid  dearly  for  their  choice. 

Reg  'ettably,  the  Serbian  Govern- 
ment and  the  Yugoslav  Federal  Army 
answc  red  these  countries'  calls  for 
indep  mdence  with  violence  and  blood- 
shed. Today's  press  reports  offer  new 
evldei  ce  of  the  horrors  experienced  by 
p  sople  of  Croatia  at  the  hands  of 
S  srb-led  Yugoslav  Army.  We  read 
lelsinki  Watch,  a  human  rights 
issued  a  letter  asserting  that 
orces  have  tortured  and  executed 
an  civilians  and  have  wantonly 
and  destroyed  civilian  property. 
F*re8ident,  I  believe  that  much  of 
h  jrror  could  have  been  avoided, 
n  ore  than  a  year,  many  of  us  in 
Of  ngress  have  been  urging  the  ad- 
to  reevaluate  its  policy 
Yugoslavia^to  give  up  on  the 
that  the  country  had  to  remain 
Last  fall,  before  Congress  ad- 
journed. Senator  Gore  and  I  introduced 
resolution  that  called  upon  the  Unit- 
to  take  decisive  action — 
to  recognize  the  independence 
and  Croatia — if  Serbia  con- 
to  construct  the  European  Com- 
sponsored  peace  talks.  Adopt- 
a  policy  would  have  brought 
line  with  the  European  Commu- 
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hearing  before  the  Senate  For- 

^elations   Committee    last    fall, 

Assistant   Secretary   of  State 

Efiropean    and    Canadian    Affairs 

Johnson  stressed  that  the  United 

was  not  taking  the  lead  on  the 

Yugo^av  issue,  but  that  "we  have  been 


supporting  and  intend  to  continue  to 
support  the  European  Community's 
CSCE-mandated  effort  to  bring  about  a 
genuine  ceasefire  and  political  settle- 
ment. We  believe  that  collective  efforts 
have  the  best  prospects  for  influencing 
the  situation. 

Mr.  President,  the  United  States  is 
miserably  behind  the  curve  with  regard 
to  collective  efforts.  Nearly  40  coun- 
tries, including  the  12  nations  of  the 
European  Community,  have  recognized 
the  independence  of  Slovenia  and  Cro- 
atia. The  decision  by  these  countries  to 
recognize  Slovenia  and  Croatia  seems 
to  have  forced  the  Serbian  Government 
to  realize  that  it  cannot  impose  its  will 
on  the  rest  of  what  was  Yugoslavia.  A 
U.N.-sponsored  cease-fire  has  been  in 
place  for  nearly  3  weeks,  and  I  believe 
the  European  Community's  push  for 
recognition  of  Slovenia  and  Croatia  has 
played  a  part  in  the  cease-fire's  hold- 
ing. Regrettably,  the  United  States  can 
claim  little  responsibility  for  these 
positive  developments. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  Senate 
Resolution  246  to  my  colleagues,  and  I 
hope  that  the  administration  will  note 
its  strong  endorsement  of  diplomatic 
recognition  of  Slovenia  and  Croatia. 


ON  THE  19TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
ROE  VERSUS  WADE 

Mr.  WELLSTONE.  Mr.  President,  19 
years  ago  this  week,  the  American  peo- 
ple learned  of  the  Supreme  Court's  mo- 
mentous ruling  in  Roe  versus  Wade — 
the  case  which  established  constitu- 
tional restrictions  on  the  State's  abil- 
ity to  regulate  or  restrict  a  woman's 
decision  to  have  an  abortion.  In  the 
year  1973,  the  Supreme  Court  asserted 
that  the  14th  amendment  protects  a 
woman's  right  to  choose  for  herself 
whether  to  have  an  abortion.  In  the 
present  year  of  1992,  I  believe  that  our 
Government  should  continue  to  guar- 
antee women  this  fundamental  right  of 
personal  privacy. 

Many  women  in  1973  must  have 
viewed  the  Supreme  Court's  ruling  in 
Roe  versus  Wade  as  an  encouraging 
turning  point  in  the  way  our  courts 
recognize  the  rights  of  women  under 
the  Constitution.  The  Roe  versus  Wade 
decision  at  last  offered  a  choice  to 
many  women  who  had  been  victims  of 
rape  or  incest,  but  had  been  denied 
abortion  as  a  legal  option.  Roe  versus 
Wade  offered  a  choice  to  many  women 
whose  lives  would  have  been  threat- 
ened by  going  through  childbirth,  but 
had  been  denied  abortion  as  a  legal  op- 
tion. And  Roe  versus  Wade  offered  a 
choice  to  women  who,  for  a  variety  of 
personal  reasons,  would  prefer  not  to 
carry  a  pregnancy  to  term,  but  had 
earlier  been  denied  abortion  as  a  legal 
option. 

In  its  1973  ruling,  the  Supreme  Court 
made  a  judgment  about  the  risks  in- 
volved with  abortion.  The  Court  con- 
cluded that  the  risk  posed  to  a  wom- 
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an's  health  from  undergoing  an  abor- 
tion during  the  first  trimester  of  a 
pregnancy  was  no  greater  than  the 
medical  dangers  of  going  through  the 
full  childbirth  process.  What  protects  a 
woman  from  risk  from  abortions  is  the 
very  fact  that,  as  a  result  of  the  Roe 
versus  Wade  decision,  this  procedure 
can  be  obtained  legally  and  safely. 

In  1692,  however,  the  Court  which  19 
years  ago  so  carefully  analyzed  the  ef- 
fects of  abortion  on  women's  health  is 
now  on  the  verge  of  making  a  decision 
that  could  profoundly  endanger  wom- 
en's lives.  Already,  women  in  several 
States  have  found  that  their  freedom  of 
choice  has  been  severely  limited.  In  my 
home  State  of  Minnesota,  for  example, 
according  to  a  study  released  by  the 
National  Abortion  Rights  Action 
League  Foundation  this  year,  women 
face  a  high  risk  of  losing  their  right  to 
a  legal  abortion.  Minnesota  has  been 
ranked  as  one  of  the  15  most  likely 
States  to  outlaw  or  severely  regulate 
abortion,  should  the  Supreme  Court 
overrule  the  Roe  versus  Wade  ruling. 

Also  rated  as  a  risky  State  in  the 
same  NARAL  study  was  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania,  one  of  many  States 
which  have  enacted  restrictive  laws  on 
abortion  in  recent  years.  It  is  this 
State's  statute  on  abortion  which  the 
Supreme  Court  has  agreed  to  review  in 
the  coming  months.  Whether  the  Court 
formally  overrules  Roe  versus  Wade  in 
this  case,  or  narrowly  limits  its  deci- 
sion to  Pennsylvania's  specific  abor- 
tion regulations,  its  decision  cannot 
help  but  have  an  effect  on  the  right  to 
personal  privacy  of  women  in  all 
States.  Should  Pennsylvania's  regula- 
tions be  upheld  by  the  High  Court, 
what  will  stop  lawmakers  from  making 
similar  legislation  in  other  States? 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  Government 
should  not  be  able  to  interfere  with  the 
most  personal  choice  any  woman  might 
ever  have  to  make.  It  is  my  hope  that 
the  Supreme  Court  will  protect  women 
against  any  further  State  erosion  of  a 
woman's  individual  rights.  If,  however. 
States  are  allowed  to  continue  to  cre- 
ate restrictive  laws  designed  to  make 
the  option  of  abortion  more  difficult, 
then  I  certainly  hope  that  policy- 
makers will  be  able  to  unite  on  this  di- 
visive issue  and  secure  women's  free- 
dom of  choice  in  law. 

If  we  fail  to  ensure  that  a  woman's 
right  to  make  her  own  childbearing  de- 
cisions is  not  in  any  way  restricted, 
then  the  lives  of  many  Americans  will 
be  placed  in  great  danger.  The  health 
of  women  who  find  themselves  forced 
to  seek  illegal  and  unsafe  abortions 
will  be  at  risk.  And  our  Nation's  over- 
all regard  for  women's  rights  will  be  at 
risk. 

Let  us  not  undermine  the  break- 
through made  for  women  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  1973.  Let  us  not  jeop- 
ardize the  right  of  a  woman  to  choose 
whether  she  will  bear  children.  Let  us 
not  place  a  woman's  right  to  personal 
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privacy  at  risk.  Instead,  let  us  reaffirm 
those  rights  and  give  consistent  sup- 
port not  only  to  those  who  choose  to 
have  children,  but  also  to  those  who  do 
not. 


REPRESENTATIVE  JOHN  P.  MUR- 
THA  RECEIVES  MINUTE  MAN 
AWARD 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the  Re- 
serve Officers  Association  of  the  United 
States,  at  its  1992  National  Council 
Mid-Winter  Banquet  on  January  22,  has 
presented  its  Minute  Man  of  the  Year 
Award  to  Representative  John  P.  MUR- 
THA  of  Pennsylvania.  This  award  is  pre- 
sented annually  by  the  ROA  to  "the 
citizen  who  has  contributed  most  to 
national  security  in  these  times." 

Mr.  President,  previous  recipients  of 
the  ROA's  annual  Minute  Man  of  the 
Year  Award  include  Presidents  Ford 
and  Reagan;  Senators  Stennis,  Jack- 
son, Russell,  Thurmond,  Nunn,  Ste- 
vens, and  Byrd  of  West  Virginia;  and 
Representatives  Vinson,  Rivers,  Sikes, 
Hebert,  McCormack,  Laird,  Albert, 
Mahon,  Montgomery,  and  others. 

Mr.  President,  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  House  Defense  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee  has  an  out- 
standing record  of  service  to  our  Na- 
tion as  a  civilian  and  a  member  of  the 
Armed  Forces.  He  retired  from  the  Ma- 
rine Corps  Reserve  as  a  colonel  in  1990. 
His  active  duty  included  service  in 
Vietnam  in  1966-67,  for  which  he  volun- 
teered, and  during  which  he  received 
the  Bronze  Star  and  two  Purple  Hearts. 

Congressman  Murtha  has  worked 
hard  to  assure  that  America  has  a 
strong  defense.  His  emphasis  on  up- 
grading the  National  Guard  and  Re- 
serve Forces  has  been  an  important 
factor  in  assuring  that  our  Nation  can 
respond  quickly  and  effectively  to  cri- 
ses such  as  the  recent  Desert  Shield 
and  Desert  Storm  military  actions  in 
the  Middle  East. 

Mr.  President,  I  offer  my  congratula- 
tions to  Congressman  Murtha  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  a  list  of  previous  recipi- 
ents of  ROA's  Minute  Man  of  the  Year 
Award. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Previous  recipients  ok  ROA's  Annum. 
MINUTE  Man  of  the  Year  Award 

1958— Brig.  Gen.  David  Sarnoff. 

1959— Senator  Richard  B.  Russell. 

1960— Colonel  Bryce  N.  Harlow. 

1961— The  Honorable  Hugh  M.  Milton  U. 

1962— The  Honorable  Carl  Vinson. 

1963— The  Honorable  Dennis  Chavez  (post- 
humously). 

1964— The  Honorable  Margaret  Chase 
Smith. 

1965— The  Honorable  L.  Mendel  Rivers. 

1966— The  Honorable  John  C.  Stennis. 

1967— The  Honorable  Robert  L.F.  Sikes. 

1968— The  Honorable  F.  Edward  Hebert. 

1968— Francis  Cardinal  Spellman  (post- 
humously). 


1969— The  Honorable  John  W.  McCormack. 

1970— The  Honorable  Melvin  L.  Laird. 

1971— The  Honorable  Strom  Thurmond. 

1972— The  Honorable  Carl  Albert. 

1973— The  Honorable  Henry  M.  (Scoop) 
Jackson. 

1974— The  Honorable  George  H.  Mahon. 

1975— The  Honorable  Gerald  R.  Ford. 

1976— The  Honorable  John  L.  McClellan. 

1977— The  Honorable  Bob  Wilson. 

1978— The  Honorable  Charles  E.  Bennett. 

1979— The  Honorable  Milton  R.  Young. 

1980— The  Honorable  Samuel  S.  Stratton. 

1981— The  Honorable  John  Goodwin  Tower. 

1982— The  Honorable  G.V.  (Sonny)  Mont- 
gomery. 

1983— President  Ronald  W.  Reagan. 

1984— The  Honorable  Sam  Nunn. 

1985— The  Honorable  William  L.  Dickinson. 

1986— The  Honorable  Ted  Stevens. 

1987— The  Honorable  Bill  Chappell,  Jr. 

1988— The  Honorable  Caspar  W.  Weinberger. 

1989— The  Honorable  John  W.  Warner. 

1990— The  Honorable  Robert  C.  Byrd. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  time  for  morn- 
ing business  has  expired. 


EXTENSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  morning  busi- 
ness be  extended  for  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection? 

The  Chair  hearing  no  objection, 
morning  business  is  extended  for  3  min- 
utes. 


TRAVEL  AND  TOURISM 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  in 
my  State  of  South  Dakota,  tourism  is 
a  major  industry  and  a  major  em- 
ployer. I  previously  served  as  chairman 
of  the  Tourism  Subcommittee  of  the 
U.S.  Senate.  There  are  few  areas  that 
produce  more  hard  currency  for  our 
country,  and  this  is  increasingly  true 
as  the  number  of  visitors  has  increased. 
It  is  a  major  industry  and  should  be 
recognized  as  such.  I  am  proud  to  be  a 
part  of  the  tourism  caucus  in  the  U.S. 
Senate,  and  I  am  proud  to  be  able  to 
continue  working  to  promote  travel 
and  tourism. 

Mr.  SPECTER  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Chair.  I  ask  my  colleague 
from  Wisconsin  if  he  would  mind  yield- 
ing to  me  for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  The  Senator  has  the 
floor. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
time  for  morning  business  has  expired. 


EXTENSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  up  to 
2  minutes  as  in  morning  business. 


The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  extension  of 
morning  business?  The  Chair  hears 
none. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  is 
recognized  for  2  minutes. 


SENATOR  SPECTER'S  APPOINT- 
MENT TO  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
BANKING,  HOUSING  AND  URBAN 
AFFAIRS 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
not  on  the  floor  last  night  when  our 
distinguished  Republican  leader  an- 
nounced my  appointment  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban 
Affairs.  I  wish  to  thank  Senator  DOLB 
for  his  very  kind  comments  in  an- 
nouncing my  appointment  to  that  posi- 
tion. It  is  a  very  significant  committee 
assignment,  one  which  had  been  held 
by  my  distinguished  colleague,  the  late 
Senator  John  Heinz.  It  is  a  position  of 
great  importance  to  my  State,  as  the 
committee  deals  with  housing,  which  is 
of  tremendous  concern  in  Pennsylva- 
nia, with  mass  transit,  which  is  also  of 
tremendous  concern  in  Pennsylvania 
and  with  banking  and  the  savings  and 
loan  matter. 

On  a  personal  note,  the  appointment 
enables  me  to  carry  forward  a  number 
of  the  important  initiatives  which  had 
been  on  the  agenda  of  Senator  John 
Heinz. 

I  want  especially  to  thank  my  col- 
league, the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oklahoma,  Senator  DON  Nickles,  for 
affording  me  this  opportunity.  Senior- 
ity on  the  Republican  caucus  operates 
by  the  principle  of  alphabetical  order. 
Senator  Nickles  had  first  choice  on  the 
committee  assignment  and,  after  dis- 
cussing it  with  me,  was  gracious  in 
yielding  the  position  to  me.  Again,  I 
thank  Senator  Dole  for  his  gracious 
remarks,  and  I  thank  Senator  Kasten 
for  allowing  me  this  floor  time. 


STRENGTHENING  EDUCATION  FOR 
AMERICAN  FAMILIES  ACT 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senate  will  resume  consideration  of  S. 
2.  The  clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  bill  (S.  2)  to  provide  the  achievement  of 
national  education  goals,  to  establish  a  Na- 
tional Council  on  Education  Goals  and  an 
Academic  Report  Card  to  measure  progress 
on  the  goals,  and  to  promote  literacy  in  the 
United  States,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Pending: 

Nickles  Amendment  No.  1479,  to  enhance 
educational  opportunity,  increase  school  at- 
tendance, and  promote  self-sufficiency 
among  welfare  recipients. 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration  of 
the  bill. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
pending  question  before  the  Senate  is 
on  the  Nickles  amendment,  amend- 
ment No.  1479. 
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AMDCIMKNT  NO.  1483  TO  AMENDMENT  NO.  1479 

To    enbance    educational    oppor- 
lncreas«    school   attendance,   and 
prom|>te  self-sufficiency  among:  welfare  re- 
ts) 

CASTEN.  Mr.  President.  I  send  a 

amendment  to  the  desk 

for  its  Immediate  consider- 


(Purpoi  e 
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and 
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PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
1  fill  report, 
assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
Dws: 

^nator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Kasten], 
Mr.  NiCKLES.   Mr.   SMrrH.  Mr. 
Mr.  Coats,  Mr.  Thurmond,  and  Mr. 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
amendment  No.  1479. 
ECASTEN.   Mr.   President,   I  ask 
unanir  lous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amend  nent  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out ob  ection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  unendment  is  as  follows: 
Strik  \  all  after  the  word  "Sec."  and  Insert 
the  foil  iwlng: 

ST  ^TE  Option  To  Establish  Learnfarb 
Proora  MS.— Section  402(a)  of  the  Social  Se- 
l  .ct  Is  amended — 
striking  out  "and"  after  paragraph 
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striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
(45)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
4nd 
by  {adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUow- 
paragraph: 

It  the  option  of  the  State,  provide 

needs  of  an  individual  will  not  be 

consideration  (or  will  be  taken 

consideration  only  in  part)  under  para- 

for  any  month  If  such  individual — 

over  the  age  specified  in  the  appli- 

compulsory  school  attendance 

rhlch  a  child  must  begin  to  attend 

tut  under  the  age  of  16;  and 

as  determined  by  the  State  agen- 
without  good  cause  to  regularly  at- 
elementary.  secondary,   vocational 
other  appropriate  school; 
needs  of  an  individual  are  not  con- 
fer are  considered  only  in  part)  by 
>f  this  paragraph,  he  shall  still  be 
to  be  receiving  aid  under  this  part 
of  determining  the  eligibility 
aid  of  any  other  individual  to  whom 
(7)  applies,  and  for  purposes  of  de- 
eligibility  for  medical  assistance 
State's  plan  approved  under  title 


iito 


(') 

i\< 

S^te 


h  u. 


tlie 


enective  date  of  this  section  shall 
1992. 


Mr.  KASTEN.  The  amendment  is 
simply  a  date  change,  and  I  say  to  my 
coUeag  les  that  this  amendment  is  rel- 
i  nd  consistent,  therefore,  with 
ag-  'eement  that  was  reached  last 


I  resident,  I  am  in  strong  support 

<  fforts  of  the  Senator  from  Okla- 

ind  this  amendment  is  designed 

imp  "ove  school  attendance  so  that 

a  tudents  whose  families  receive 

Families  with  Dependent  Chil- 

APDC],     will     complete     their 

education   and   will   be   better 

enter  the  work  force. 

my  colleagues  this  morning  ba- 

one  simple  question:  What  is 

vith  providing  incentives  to  en- 

a  child  to  go  to  school? 


Mr.  President,  attending  school  is 
not  a  question  of  "maybe  I  will,  maybe 
I  will  not."  It  is  not  a  "maybe"  kind  of 
a  question.  It  is  a  "you  shall"  kind  of 
a  question.  You  shall  go  to  school.  You 
shall  complete  your  education.  It  is  a 
must. 

Learnfare  is  based  on  the  premise 
that  parents  are  responsible  for  their 
children,  including  that  the  parents  en- 
sure that  the  children  attend  school 
regularly.  Wisconsin  pioneered  the  first 
Learnfare  Program  in  1988.  It  took  Wis- 
consin more  than  a  year,  more  than  12 
months,  to  obtain  a  Federal  waiver 
from  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  to  implement  our  cre- 
ative Learnfare  Prograjn. 

This  Learnfare  amendment  will 
eliminate  the  need  for  States  to  obtain 
a  Federal  waiver  in  order  to  implement 
a  Learnfare  kind  of  program.  We  can- 
not continue,  in  my  view,  to  let  the  bu- 
reaucratic clearance  process  bring  in- 
novative ideas  to  a  screeching  halt  as 
we  are  searching  for  ways  to  improve 
our  educational  system. 

Parental  involvement — not  Govern- 
ment interference — is  the  most  impor- 
tant step  to  education  reform.  That  is 
why  it  is  so  alarming  that  many  par- 
ents do  not  even  know  if  their  kids  are 
in  school  or  not.  Learnfare  is  an  inno- 
vative way  for  parents  to  participate  in 
the  educational  process  through  total 
communication  with  school  adminis- 
trators. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  wish  to  make  a 
general  comment  on  education  reform. 
We  have  a  model  of  education  that  is 
riding  the  coattails  of  the  early  20th 
century.  America  has  changed  tremen- 
dously since  World  War  II,  but  schools 
are  still  operating  under  an  antiquated 
system. 

Children  living  in  poor  homes,  bro- 
ken homes,  homes  with  ineffective  par- 
ents are  crying  out  now  for  help.  Lis- 
ten for  a  moment  to  a  few  of  these 
alarming  statistics:  20  percent  of 
American  children  live  in  poverty;  32 
percent  of  children  in  central  cities — I 
am  not  talking  about  total— 32  percent 
of  children  in  central  cities  live  in  pov- 
erty; 44  percent  of  black  children  live 
in  poverty;  38  percent  of  Hispanic  chil- 
dren live  in  poverty;  50  percent  of  poor 
children  do  not  finish  high  school— half 
do  not  finish  high  school.  Fifty-three 
percent  of  all  poor  children  are  single- 
parent  households  headed  by  women;  24 
percent  of  adults  who  did  not  complete 
high  school  live  in  poverty. 

Clearly,  our  business  as  usual  schools 
are  not  improving  the  overall  welfare 
of  children  who  are  outside  of  the 
mainstream.  My  State  of  Wisconsin  is 
moving  ahead  against  the  odds  in  try- 
ing to  stimulate  education  reform  for 
the  poor  and  the  middle  class. 

Wisconsin  is  leading  the  way  wrlth  its 
choice  program  in  Milwaukee  and  the 
Learnfare  Program,  which  we  are  ad- 
dressing with  this  amendment  and  its 
effort,  also  in  Wisconsin,  to  pull  to- 


gether   ideas    for    the    new    American 
school  concept. 

I  think  it  is  only  right  that  this  body 
support  efforts  similar  to  those  in  Wis- 
consin and  the  Nation  in  our  tireless 
efforts  to  break  the  mold  in  education. 
I  believe  the  time  is  running  out  on 
America's  children  and  time  is  running 
out  on  America's  education  as  usual. 
We  have  to  act  now.  I  hope  we  can  act 
in  a  bipartisan  manner  to  help  rescue 
tomorrow's  generation.  That  is  why  I 
support  education  reform  and  that  is 
why  I  support  this  amendment,  and  I 
hope  this  amendment  will  be  adopted. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Nktklbs] 
is  recognized. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  compliment  my  friend  and  col- 
league. Senator  Kasten  from  Wiscon- 
sin, for  his  statement,  his  leadership, 
and  his  second-degree  amendment.  I 
think  the  amendment  that  we  are  con- 
sidering today  is  a  very  important 
amendment  when  we  are  talking  about 
an  education  bill  and  trying  to  help 
those  people  who  many  times  fall 
through  the  cracks.  They  do  not  get  an 
education. 

The  amendment  we  are  talking 
about,  Learnfare,  will  allow  States  to 
put  requirements  on  welfare  recipients 
to  have  their  children  attend  school. 

I  spent  a  little  time  this  last  recess 
traveling  in  the  State  of  Oklahoma.  I 
went  through  some  housing  projects.  I 
went  through  areas  of  my  State  where 
we  have  a  lot  of  people  who  are  not 
graduating  from  high  school.  I  went 
into  some  at-risk  schools  that  are  real- 
ly trying  to  help  people  who  are  falling 
through  the  cracks.  I  also  talked  to 
some  youngsters  in  some  housing 
projects,  mostly  dependents  of  welfare 
parents,  who  were  not  in  school  and 
frankly,  I  wondered  why. 

I  visited  one  welfare  project;  a  moth- 
er of  seven  had  all  of  her  kids  in  school 
and  she  was  very  proud  of  the  fact  that 
her  kids  were  making  grades  in  school. 
I  complimented  her  for  it.  I  think  it  is 
fantastic  that  she  has  high  aspirations 
for  her  children.  She  happened  to  be  a 
daughter  of  a  welfare  mother,  so  she 
was  second  generation  welfare,  and  her 
real  hope  was  her  children  would  not 
grow  up  in  welfare.  That  is  my  hope, 
too. 

I  went  throMgh  a  couple  of  projects, 
and  I  saw  children  and  parents  and 
said.  "You  know  we  really  have  to  do 
something  different  or  these  children 
are  going  to  be  basically  enslaved  into 
a  welfare  dependency."  This  is  a  ter- 
rible cycle.  Instead  of  really  helping 
these  youngsters  I  think  we  are  hurt- 
ing them.  Instead  of  helping  the  wel- 
fare families,  I  am  afraid  we  are  assign- 
ing them  to  a  life  of  Government  as- 
sistance. We  need  to  break  this  mold, 
and  the  best  way  to  break  the  mold,  at 
least  through  this  Senator's  opinion,  is 
through  education. 

It  is  not  easy.  The  amendment  that  I 
am  offering  today  is  an  amendment  we 


call  "Learnfare."  The  essence  of  it  is 
that  it  would  allow  States  to  put  some 
requirements  on  welfare  recipients  to 
have  their  children  attend  school.  If 
their  children  do  not  attend  school,  a 
State  can  withhold  a  portion  of  their 
welfare  payments  to  families  with  de- 
pendent children  and  use  a  little  carrot 
and  stick  that  says,  "yes,  if  you  don't 
attend  school  you  are  going  to  receive 
a  reduction  in  welfare  benefits."  There- 
fore, a  welfare  percent  will  have  a  real 
incentive  to  make  sure  their  kids  are 
in  school.  Financially  it  will  make  a 
difference. 

We  do  not  touch  Medicaid  and  we  do 
not  touch  food  stamps,  but  only  AFDC. 

Some  people  will  question,  wait  a 
minute,  is  this  cruel  to  that  family?  I 
do  not  think  so.  I  think  really  it  might 
be  a  real  blessing  to  a  family  if  they 
keep  their  kids  in  school  and  give  them 
an  education.  Education  will  get  people 
off  this  welfare  dependency  cycle. 
Hopefully,  if  they  get  an  education  and 
get  a  job,  they  will  be  very  productive, 
taxpaying  citizens. 

In  some  of  the  units  I  looked  at,  I  am 
afraid.  I  saw  youngsters  who  were  drop- 
ping out  of  school,  and  in  some  cases 
their  parents  did  not  really  care  wheth- 
er or  not  they  are  in  school.  These 
youngsters  are  getting  an  education, 
but  the  education  is  in  crime.  They 
cannot  get  a  job,  and  they  are  not  in 
school.  What  are  they  going  to  do? 
They  are  committing  petty  theft,  doing 
a  little  vandalism,  and  the  next  thing 
you  know  delivering  drugs.  You  know, 
a  15-year-old  or  16-year-old  kid  and  the 
only  way  they  can  pay  for  that  car  is 
to  get  involved  in  drugs. 

So  they  become  addicted  to  money 
and  crime  because  that  is  their  notion 
of  how  to  be  successful.  They  see 
friends  who  dropped  out  of  school  who 
are  driving  the  fast  cars  and  smoking 
marijuana  or  crack,  and,  well,  if  they 
just  deliver  a  little  bit  they  can  make 
money  too. 

We  have  to  break  this  cycle  of 
generational  welfare  dependency.  I  do 
not  think  it  is  optional.  It  has  to  be 
done.  We  have  to  do  everything  we  can 
to  break  this  cycle. 

This  amendment  will,  give  the  States 
some  flexibility  to  target  and  to  attack 
this  problem.  This  is  an  idea  which  now 
is  being  talked  about  all  across  the 
country— and  I  compliment  again  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  and  I  com- 
pliment the  Governor  of  Wisconsin  for 
being  leaders  of  this.  We  have  States 
all  across  the  union  that  want  to  do 
this,  but  they  run  into  a  problem. 

Why  in  the  world  will  we  not,  as  a 
Federal  Government  who  pays  about 
half  of  the  cost  of  AFDC,  encourage 
this  on  a  national  scale?  I  am  not  even 
trying  to  do  that.  I  am  just  saying  let 
us  let  the  States  do  it. 

You  say  some  States  are  doing  it. 
But  to  do  this,  they  have  to  get  permis- 
sion from  the  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services. 


Some  people  say,  well,  it  makes 
sense.  Federal  involvement  makes  the 
program  operate  smoother  and  makes 
sure  there  will  not  be  glitches  or  prob- 
lems. The  problem  is  the  Department 
of  Health  and  Human  Services  takes 
too  long.  They  cannot  make  a  decision, 
or  they  put  so  many  requirements  on 
the  petitions  that  it  takes  forever  for 
it  to  happen. 

The  State  of  Wisconsin  took  18 
months  to  obtain  full  approval  of  its 
entire  program.  The  petitions  that 
came  from  Wisconsin  are  a  couple  of 
inches  thick.  The  bureaucracy  saying 
no,  we  are  not  really  interested  in  you 
doing  this  until  you  jump  through 
every  little  hoop  and  hurdle  we  can  im- 
pose on  you.  They  make  it  almost  im- 
possible for  the  States  to  do. 

You  have  State  legislators  and  Gov- 
ernors of  both  parties  that  think  this  is 
a  very  good  idea.  They  administer 
these  programs  and  they  think  this  is  a 
good  way  that  they  can  help  put  real 
incentives  to  get  our  country's  young- 
sters in  school.  It  will  supplement 
State  truancy  laws.  It  will  give  an  in- 
centive for  some  families  to  keep  their 
children  in  school.  States  want  to  pass 
these  measures,  but  must  run  and  get 
the  blessing  of  the  Federal  Government 
to  do  so,  and  it  takes  too  many 
months,  too  much  bureaucracy,  too 
much  redtape,  and  too  much  expense, 
and  they  can  hardly  get  it  done. 

Let  us  have  a  little  faith  in  our  Gov- 
ernors. I  heard  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts talking  about  an  idea,  let's 
give  more  authority  to  the  Governors 
in  this  block-grant  type  of  approach 
done  on  S.  2.  I  compliment  the  Senator 
on  much  of  S.  2.  Why  do  we  not  have 
the  confidence  in  Governors  being  able 
to  administer  this  type  of  program,  if 
the  Governors  and  legislatures  wish  to 
pass  it? 

I  tell  you  in  my  State,  Oklahoma, 
the  House  of  Representatives  passed  a 
program  like  this  91  to  5.  They  said 
yes,  let  us  put  in  some  kind  of  require- 
ment. We  are  going  to  have  a  reduction 
in  AFDC  programs  if  individuals  re- 
ceiving those  payments  do  not  keep 
their  kids  in  school.  If  the  States  want 
to  have  some  flexibility  for  the  young- 
ster who  will  not  go  to  school  and  the 
parent  really  tries,  let  us  allow  the 
States  to  do  that. 

I  have  confidence  in  the  States.  They 
can  handle  the  difficult  cases.  I  am 
sure  there  are  some  difficult  cases 
where  parents  are  really  trying  to  get 
the  kids  to  school,  they  maybe  grab 
them  by  the  ear  take  them  all  the  way 
to  school.  The  youngster,  as  soon  as 
the  parent  leaves,  takes  off.  There  are 
youngsters  that  are  very  difficult  to 
control.  I  have  four  youngsters  and  one 
or  two  of  those  have  been  a  challenge, 
so  I  can  understand  that. 

So  if  the  States  want  to  put  in  flexi- 
bility, let  us  allow  the  States  to  make 
some  decisions.  They  are  in  charge  of 
this  program.  The  States  are  the  ones 


who  are  most  concerned  about  edu- 
cation, as  they  should  be.  They  are  the 
ones  most  directly  impacted  by  crime 
and  by  welfare  and  the  problems  that 
welfare  dependency  has  brought  upon 
them.  Let  us  give  them  a  little  oppor- 
tunity, let  us  waive  this  requirement 
that  they  have  to  get  the  blessing  of 
HHS  before  they  make  the  linkage  be- 
tween compulsory  school  attendance 
and  welfare.  I  think  if  we  do  so,  we  will 
have  more  welfare  children  attending 
school.  That  will  be  the  net  result.  We 
will  have  more  welfare  children  attend- 
ing school  and,  likewise,  getting  a  job, 
breaking  this  cycle  of  welfare  depend- 
ency on  the  Federal  Government.  I 
think  that  it  will  be  a  positive  step. 

Mr.  President,  I  might  also  mention 
that  the  amendment  that  Senator  Kas- 
ten and  I  are  introducing  is  cospon- 
sored  by  Senator  Smith,  Senator 
D'Amato,  Senator  Coats,  Senator 
Symms,  Senator  Boren,  Senator  Thur- 
mond,   Senator    Helms,    and    Senator 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  NICKLES.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  First  of  all,  I  want  to 
thank  and  congratulate  the  Senator  for 
his  amendment  and  also  for  his  speech. 
And  let  me,  if  I  can,  just  reemphaaize 
one  point.  This  does  not  mandate 
Learnfare.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  other 
States  might  call  it  something  dif- 
ferent. 

What  this  does  is  simply  give  the 
States  the  opportunity  to  move  for-- 
ward  on  innovative  educational  pro- 
grams for  poor  children.  I  know  we 
have  had  hearings  in  Washington.  I 
know  we  may  have  hearings  in  the  fu- 
ture. The  fact  is  that  this  does  not  af- 
fect anything  we  are  doing  except  to 
make  it  possible  for  States  to  move 
forward  once  they — the  Governors  and 
the  State  legislatures— move  forward. 
The  Senator  correctly  stated  that  this 
gives  the  Governors  and  State  legisla- 
tures the  ability  to  break  the  mold,  if 
you  will. 

I  just  simply  want  to  share  with  you 
and  my  colleagues  that  in  the  first 
year  in  Wisconsin's  program,  36  percent 
of  the  Learnfare  population  who  were 
truant  in  the  prior  semesters  imme- 
diately corrected  their  attendance 
problems  and  were  never  sanctioned.  In 
other  words,  in  the  large  group  of  peo- 
ple that  had  problems,  their  families 
simply  got  together  and  corrected  the 
problems. 

In  Wisconsin,  we  had  27,000,  roughly, 
teens  who  were  subject  to  the 
Learnfare  requirements  the  State  leg- 
islature and  Governor  referred  to;  actu- 
ally it  was  27,061.  Of  those  27,061  people, 
only  2.8  percent  of  them  ever  foimd 
themselves  subject  to  the  sanctions 
which  the  State  legislature  and  the 
Governor  went  forward  with. 

So  in  fact,  the  program  and  the  con- 
sequences of  parents  giving  up  their  re- 
sponsibility for  the  education  of  their 
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children,  the  consequences  of  that  act, 
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other  part  of  the  Wisconsin  ex- 

that  I  am  thinking  of  is  that  the 

and  the  Legislature  of  Wis- 

petltioned  for  this  waiver  for  its 

Leamfare  Program  and  it  took 
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we  ought  to  give  the  States 
Let  us  make  this  waiver 
automitlc  or  eliminate  the  waiver  re- 
quirem  ents  so  they  do  not  have  to  fight 
the  bu  -eaucracies  in  Washington,  DC, 
and  let  them  really  get  in,  roll  up  their 
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I  ENTSEN  addressed  the  Chair. 
1  'RESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 

flENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  when  I 
Ipoked  at  this  amendment,  I 
it  was  a  benign  amendment.  I 
I  liked  the  objective.  I  under- 
slncerity  of  the  Senator  from 
Oklahohia  and  the  Senator  firom  Wis- 
consin in  trying  to  find  ways  to  get 
people  off  welfare,  and  Leamfare 
sounds  like  a  good  title. 

But  t  hen  as  I  began  to  delve  beneath 
the  sufface  to  see  what  was  actually 
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being  accomplished  by  this  amend- 
ment, I  became  concerned.  I  heard  my 
friend  from  Wisconsin  talking  about  an 
incentive.  To  me  it  looks  like  we  are 
talking  about  punishment.  Under  this 
amendment  a  6-year-old  kid  who  has 
missed  school  because  his  mother  is  a 
drug  addict  would  be  asked  to  go  with- 
out a  warm  coat.  What  that  child  needs 
is  not  punishment,  but  someone  who 
will  go  to  that  mother,  and  try  to  get 
her  off  drugs. 

A  1990  study  of  the  Wisconsin 
Leamfare  Program  found  that  41  per- 
cent of  the  children  who  were  not 
maintaining  the  attendance  level  that 
is  required — 41  percent  of  them  were 
from  families  where  you  had  abused 
children,  you  had  drug  addicts,  you  had 
people  where  you  needed  some  support 
to  try  to  address  the  problems  that 
need  to  be  resolved  to  make  it  possible 
for  a  child  to  go  to  school  on  a  regular 
basis. 

What  you  are  talking  about  in  this 
amendment  is  not  an  insignificant 
change  in  the  welfare  system.  You  are 
talking  about  a  very  major  change. 
And  it  ought  to  be  made  in  the  com- 
mittee of  jurisdiction.  It  ought  to  be 
given  careful  study  before  we  start  to 
unravel  the  Welfare  Reform  Act  of  1988. 
Remember  the  tough  time  we  had 
getting  that  bill  passed?  My  friend,  the 
senior  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
MOYNiHAN]  played  a  major  role,  per- 
suading the  administration.  Repub- 
licans and  Democrats  to  all  work  to- 
gether to  bring  about  reform.  It  was  a 
very  significant  achievement. 

Senator  Moynihan  is  going  to  be  hav- 
ing hearings  on  issues  that  are  similar 
to  those  raised  by  this  amendment.  He 
is  quite  willing  to  include  this  amend- 
ment as  part  of  those  hearings  and  de- 
lighted to  have  the  two  Senators  come 
and  testify  on  it  and  see  if  we  can  come 
up  with  a  reasoned,  concerned,  effec- 
tive answer.  We  ought  to  have  the  full 
deliberation  and  consideration  of  the 
committee  of  jurisdiction.  A  change  of 
this  magnitude  should  not  be  accepted 
as  a  last-minute  amendment  to  the  leg- 
islation before  us. 

As  chairman  of  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee, about  the  president  that  passage  of 
this  amendment  would  set  for  the  fu- 
ture. In  my  view  it  would  be  a  mistake 
to  open  the  door  to  amendments  that 
would  begin  to  undermine  the  national 
consensus  that  we  now  enjoy  and  that 
terms  from  the  cooperative  effort  of 
Members  from  both  sides  of  the  aisle  in 
passing  the  Family  Support  Act  of  1988. 
That  does  not  mean  that  changes 
cannot  or  should  not  be  made.  But  they 
ought  to  be  made  only  after  due  consid- 
eration. 

I  have  looked  at  some  of  the  cospon- 
sors  of  this  amendment.  We  have  some 
very  able  Members.  But  I  have  a  hunch 
they  have  not  really  studied  the  con- 
sequences of  what  this  amendment 
would  bring  about.  Certainly  we  need 
more  consideration  than  just  debate 
today  on  this  floor. 
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At  the  appropriate  time,  I  will  be 
moving  to  table  this  amendiment  when 
the  vote  comes  up  next  Tuesday. 

The  substance  of  the  Nickles-Kasten 
amendment  is  akin  to  similar  propos- 
als for  changes  in  the  welfare  system 
that  will  be  the  subject  of  hearings  on 
February  3  by  the  Subcommittee  on 
Social  Security  and  Family  Policy. 

I  understand  the  appeal  of  a 
Leamfare  concept,  and  I  whole- 
heartedly endorse  the  goal  of  promot- 
ing educational  attainment  for  all  of 
our  children.  That  is  one  of  our  biggest 
problems — having  an  educated  work 
force  in  this  country  to  maintain  this 
Nation  as  a  world  competitor.  I  abso- 
lutely share  the  goal  of  a  better  edu- 
cation for  children. 

But  let  me  point  out  that  the  State 
of  Wisconsin  began  a  Leamfare  project 
in  1988  under  a  waiver  granted  by  the 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices. And,  fortunately,  when  the  Sec- 
retary granted  that  waiver,  he  also  re- 
quired an  evaluation  of  the  impact  of 
the  project  so  we  could  judge  whether 
it  set  out  a  new  policy  for  other  States 
to  follow. 

I  am  told  the  report  on  the  Learnfare 
project  will  be  released  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  HHS  as  early  as  the  end  of  this 
month.  Let  us  wait  for  it. 

Let  us  have  it  available  in  the  com- 
mittee to  give  it  consideration.  I  would 
hope  that  the  Senators  would  want  to 
read  that  report  before  they  pass  an 
amendment  as  significant  as  this  one. 

The  point  has  been  made  that  States 
have  to  wait  too  long  to  bring  about  a 
change;  it  takes  too  long  to  get  a  waiv- 
er from  the  administration.  I  heard  my 
friend  from  Oklahoma  say  that.  I  heard 
him  say  it  took  a  year  and  a  half  for 
Wisconsin. 

We  called  up  the  Department  to  try 
to  understand  how  long  it  had  taken 
because  I  agree  a  year  and  a  half 
sounds  like  a  long  time.  But,  according 
to  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services,  Wisconsin  submitted 
its  request  for  a  waiver  in  May  of  1987 
and  just  5  months  later — 5  months,  not 
a  year  and  a  half— the  Department  ap- 
proval had  taken  place.  Wisconsin  sub- 
mitted a  request  for  a  waiver  for  a  re- 
vised program  in  the  spring  of  1990. 
And  that  request  was  approved  in  June. 
That  is  a  pretty  quick  response  in  the 
bureaucracies  we  have  in  Washington. 

So  the  kind  of  program  that  the  Sen- 
ator is  interested  in  can  already  be  im- 
plemented without  undue  delay  and,  by 
all  evidence,  the  Department  of  HHS 
has  been  working  hard  to  accommodate 
States  in  this  regard. 

I  will  leave  it  to  the  junior  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  to  discuss  some  of 
these  issues  in  more  detail,  some  of  the 
concerns  that  have  arisen  in  the 
Learnfare  Program  in  his  State.  But  I 
urge  my  colleagues,  this  is  not  a 
throwaway  amendment,  this  is  not  a 
throwaway  vote.  It  can  have  some  very 
serious  consequences. 
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Let  us  in  the  Finance  Committee 
that  have  the  jurisdiction,  let  the  sen- 
ior Senator  from  New  York  who  has 
made  this  one  of  the  major  issues  in  his 
legislative  career  who  has  a  deep  con- 
cern about  attendance  in  school  and 
education  of  children  and  making  wel- 
fare work — he  has  been  a  leader  in  that 
regard — let  him  handle  it.  Let  us  be 
cautious  and  not  open  the  door  to 
major  policy  changes  without  giving 
them  the  deliberate  consideration  they 
deserve. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  my  motion  to  table. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  vote  on  the  motion  to 
table  the  Nickles  and  Kasten  amend- 
ment occur  at  2:20  p.m.  on  Tuesday, 
January  28  with  the  preceding  5  min- 
utes equally  divided  between  Senator 
Nickles  and  Senator  Kasten  and  my- 
self, as  chairman  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  would  the  Sen- 
ator modify  that  to  give  each  side  at 
least  5  minutes? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  under- 
stand the  desire  to  be  able  to  give  an 
explanation.  I  would  like  to,  if  it  is 
agreeable  with  the  chairman  of  the  Fi- 
nance Committee,  try  to  work  a  proc- 
ess out  with  the  majority  leader.  I  am 
unaware  now  of  the  total  number  of 
amendments  we  are  going  to  have  and 
there  have  been  a  number  of  requests 
to  speak  on  a  variety  of  different 
amendments  at  different  times. 

Just  80  we  have  some  degree  of  con- 
sistency in  terms  of  how  we  are  going 
to  treat  all  the  amendments — I  can  un- 
derstand the  desire  to  have  an  expla- 
nation for  those.  What  I  would  like  to 
try  at  least  to  be  able  to  do  is  to  have 
some  consistency  about  how  we  are 
going  to  treat  all  of  the  amendments.  I 
would  be  glad  to  work  this  out  with  my 
friend  and  colleague,  the  Senator  from 
Utah,  with  the  minority  leader,  and  I 
would  like  to  talk  to  the  majority  lead- 
er and  indicate  to  him  the  requests 
that  have  come  and  leave  it  up  to  him 
to  be  able  to  describe  a  formulation 
that  will  be  fair  and  equitable  to  all. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  defer 
to  the  manager  of  the  bill,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Massachusetts.  I 
understand  the  problem. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  have  no  objection  if 
the  Senator  wants  to  schedule  this  for 
the  first  amendment  on  Tuesday  after- 
noon. If  that  is  the  desire  of  the  Sen- 
ator, I  would  certainly  support  that  re- 
quest. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  I  have  no  objection  to 
the  request. 

I  wonder  if  the  Senator  will  yield  for 
just  one  brief  clarification? 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Both  he  and  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa are  correct  with  regard  to  the 


time  agreement.  There  was  a  waiver 
that  was  granted  within  5  months  for 
one  age  group.  It  was  the  older  age 
group.  I  will  have  the  information  on 
Monday  if  it  is  important.  But  for  the 
younger  age  group  we  had  to  go 
through  a  longer  process  for  the  waiv- 
ers and  it  was,  as  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  pointed  out,  roughly  18 
months. 

So  one  waiver  came  through  for  older 
children  in  about  5  months  but  the  en- 
tire Learnfare  Program  of  the  State 
that  the  State  legislature  and  Gov- 
ernor passed  was  not  okayed  until  18 
months  later.  In  effect,  both  Senators 
are  right.  It  was,  in  effect,  a  bureau- 
cratic problem  we  were  faced  with  and 
that  is  what  we  are  trying  to  get 
through  with  our  amendment. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield  to  further  clarify  that?  I  will  be 
happy  to  insert  this  for  the  Record, 
but  the  original  Leamfare  request  by 
Wisconsin  was  filed  in  October  1987. 
The  waiver  request  for  the  last  age 
group,  the  younger  age  group  down  to 
age  6,  was  not  approved  until  June  1990. 
So  it  was  approved  in  different  stages. 
But  the  point  is  that  the  Governor  and 
legislature  tried  to  move  forward  and 
we  are  talking  about  almost  3  years  by 
the  time  they  covered  all  age  groups  as 
the  legislature  wished  to  do.  So  it  is  a 
biireaucratic  process. 

Concerning  the  Senator's  unanimous 
consent 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  will  withhold.  There  is  a  unan- 
imous-consent request  before  the  Sen- 
ate. Does  the  Senator  from  Texas  insist 
on  his  request,  withdraw  it,  or  revise 
it? 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  The  Senator  from 
Texas  will  withdraw  it  until  we  can  ar- 
rive at  a  resolution  of  the  problem  with 
the  majority  leader  and  the  manager  of 
the  bill. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Texas  withdraws  the  re- 
quest and  he  retains  the  floor. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  I  would  say  to  my 
colleagues,  I  question  the  length  of 
time.  I  have  a  hunch  when  we  do  some 
further  checking  we  will  have  further 
clarification  over  the  difference  in  the 
interpretation  as  to  how  long  it  took 
to  get  the  waiver  from  HHS. 

But.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 
I  see  my  distinguished  friend  from  Wis- 
consin is  waiting. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Texas  yields  the  floor. 

Who  seeks  recognition? 

Mr.  KOHL  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Kohl]. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  for  just  2  minutes  on  this  matter? 

Mr.  KOHL.  Yes. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  First  of  all.  I  want  to 
express  our  appreciation  and  gratitude 
to  the  chairman  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee for  his  leadership  on  this  par- 
ticular issue.  I  think  he  has  outlined 


some  of  the  very  serious  problems  that 
such  an  amendment  would  present  for 
the  educational  development  of  many 
of  the  neediest  children  in  our  society. 

You  find  that  the  families  of  many  of 
the  children  on  Aid  to  Families  with 
Dependent  Children  are  homeless. 
These  children  are  moving  through  five 
or  six  schools  in  the  course  of  a  year  as 
these  families  try  to  find  housing  and 
other  essential  services.  This  is  an 
enormously  complicated  issue.  I  think 
the  chairman  of  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee has  outlined  the  complex  implica- 
tions of  this  amendment  for  our  most 
vulnerable  children,  many  of  them  in 
their  earliest  of  years. 

I  am  in  complete  accord  with  the 
chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee 
that  this  is  an  area  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee should  review  and  make  rec- 
ommendations. We  will  work  very 
closely  with  the  chairman,  looking  for- 
ward to  review  the  recommendations  of 
the  Finance  Committee.  I  urge  all  of 
our  Members  to  support  this  motion  to 
table.  It  makes  sense,  not  only  on  the 
jurisdictional  grounds,  but  most  impor- 
tantly, in  terms  of  the  education  of  our 
children  who  face  the  most  difficult 
challenges. 

The  chairman  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee has  outlined  the  reasons  for  giv- 
ing this  further  study  in  the  commit- 
tee, and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port the  motion  to  table  the  amend- 
ment when  it  comes  up.  I  am  grateful 
to  the  Senator  from  Texas  for  making 
these  very  important  points  on  the 
floor  this  morning.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  KOHL.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

I  also  would  like  to  express  my  ap- 
preciation to  the  Senator  firom  Texas 
for  his  interest  in  this  very  important 
subject  and  for  his  thoughtful  com- 
ments. 

I  also  would  like  to  express  my  ap- 
preciation to  the  Senator  from  Texas 
for  his  interest  in  this  very  important 
subject  and  for  his  thoughtful  com- 
ments. 

Along  with  him,  I  rise  to  oppose  the 
Nickles-Kasten  amendment. 

The  amendment  before  us  would  pro- 
vide a  blanket  waiver  to  any  State  that 
chooses  to  implement  a  so-called 
Learnfare  program.  Apparently  the  au- 
thors of  the  amendment  want  to  elimi- 
nate the  process  that  my  State  of  Wis- 
consin had  to  go  through  to  get  our 
Leamfare  waiver  approved.  They  were, 
I  suppose,  frustrated  by  the  length  of 
time  it  took  to  get  the  waiver  and  the 
fact  that  certain  conditions  where  at- 
tached to  the  program  before  the  waiv- 
er was  granted. 

I  was  not  frustrated  by  the  process.  I 
was,  in  fact,  very  pleased  with  the  way 
the  process  unfolded,  and  I  want  to  see 
it  continue.  Let  me  briefly  tell  you 
why. 
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I  st  ould  begin  by  telling  you  that 
Learn  'are,  in  essence,  involves  a  simple 
conce;  »t:  We  ought  to  hold  parents — in 
this  CI  ise  AFDC  clients— responsible  for 
gettin  f  their  children  to  school. 

I  su  jport  that  concept.  We  probably 
all  do  It  makes  intuitive  sense.  It  is 
consifi  !»nt  with  the  concept  of  parental 
ii  idividual  responsibility.  It  is  a 
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as  is  so  often  the  case,  the  devil 
details.  And  there  are  a  lot  of 
and  a  lot  of  different  forms  of 


l^isconsin,  Leamfare  has  biparti- 

The  idea  originated  from  a 

brce   controlled   by   Democrats. 

li  gislation  that  created  the  pro- 

ivas  passed  by  Democrats  in  the 

egislature. 

program   that  was   passed,   and 
supported,  allowed  us  to  sanc- 
pfcrents  whose  children  did  not  go 
schpol  regularly.  They  lost  welfare 
But   they   also   got   some- 
case  management, 
ijecognized  that  truancy  is  a  prob- 
was  also  recognized  that  tru- 
often  a  sign  of  other  problems, 
these  children  are  from  families 
r^ultiple  problems,  like  substance 
child  abuse,  lack  of  child  care, 
on,  et  cetera, 
idea  was  to  identify  troubled 
and  intervene:  Provide  access 
neeAed  social  services,  and  then  pull 
benefits  for  not  complying  with 

school  attendance. 

snce  the  politics  took  over  the 

two  things  became  clear:  No.  1, 

welfare  recipients  makes  great 

hay;   and   No.   2,   States  can 

lot  of  money  by  denying  welfare 

As  a  result,  those  social  serv- 

coknponents  of  Learnfare  can  be 

vulnerable.   They  can  be  elimi- 

And  then  all  that  is  left  is  the 

the    loss    of    AFDC    funds— 

than  the  sanction  and  the  sup- 


waiver  process  that  the  Senator 
C  klahoma  is  seeking  to  eliminate 

3f  the  best  tools  we  have  to  pre- 
1  loth  the  sanctions  and  the  sup- 


that  is  what  happened  in  Wis- 
The       original       Wisconsin 
waiver  request  was,  frankly, 
rubber^tamped  by   the  Reagan   White 
It  was  not  reviewed;  it  was  just 
As  a  result,  we  had  a  pro- 
place  which  required  no  eval- 
no  social  service  support,  and 
e  accountability  to  speak  of. 
consequence  of  short  circuiting 
W8  Iver  process  were  disastrous  by 
1  leasures.  There  was  no  attend- 
rfonitoring  system  in  place.  The 
system   was   seriously   flawed, 
ras  no  advance  warning  to  fami- 
n  any  of  them  had  their  checks 
without  even  knowing  that  their 
were  truant.  And  some  even 
tt^eir  homes  as  a  result.  Between 
1988  and  December  1989,  the 


families  of  6,612  Milwaukee  County 
teens  were  sanctioned  for  failure  to 
meet  the  Learnfare  school  attendance 
requirements.  A  preliminary  study  and 
evaluation  by  the  Employment  and 
Training  Institute  at  the  University  of 
Wisconsin-Milwaukee  confirmed  some 
of  our  worst  fears:  2,722  of  the  sanc- 
tioned children  were  from  families  that 
the  Children's  Court  had  already  iden- 
tifled  as  child-abusing  and  neglecting 
families:  41  percent  of  the  families 
needed  intervention  and  the  likelihood 
was  that  the  reduction  of  AFDC  bene- 
fits increased  the  child  abuse  and  ne- 
glect. 

Additionally,  the  preliminary  report 
identified  a  waiting  list  for  alternative 
education  slots  for  the  dropouts,  along 
with  lack  of  access  to  needed  services. 

Despite  the  serious  concerns  with  the 
program,  the  State  of  Wisconsin  ap- 
proached the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  on  September  12,  1989 
for  an  extension  of  the  Leamfare  waiv- 
er. Between  that  time  and  June  6,  1990, 
when  a  modified  waiver  was  granted, 
there  were  serious,  sustained  and  sub- 
stantive discussions  about  the  nature 
of  the  program.  I  participated  in  those 
discussions.  I  wanted  Wisconsin  to  get 
the  waiver,  but  I  also  wanted  to  make 
sure  that  Wisconsin  had  a  good  pro- 
gram. 

Because  negotiations  were  required, 
because  the  waiver  was  not  automatic, 
I  think  the  Wisconsin  Learnfare  Pro- 
gram has  a  much  better  chance  of  ac- 
complishing its  goal.  If  fully  imple- 
mented by  the  required  State  legisla- 
tion, it  will  be  a  better  program  be- 
cause of  the  checks  and  balances  that 
do  and  should  exist  between  the  State 
and  Federal  Governments. 

JoAnn  Barnhardt,  Assistant  Sec- 
retary for  Family  Support,  did  a  bril- 
liant job  of  balancing  the  needs  of  the 
AFDC  clients  with  the  needs  of  the 
State  in  terms  of  flexibility  and  inno- 
vation. The  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Planning  and  Evaluation,  Martin 
Gerry,  was  extremely  helpful  in  im- 
proving the  evaluation  of  this  program. 
Accountability  was  built  into 
Leamfare  and  evaluation  was  required. 

In  fact,  that  evaluation  of  the 
Leamfare  program  should  be  released 
next  week.  It  will  give  use  a  sense  of 
what  does  and  does  not  work  in  this 
area.  It  will  tell  us  what  we  have  done 
wrong  and  what  we  are  doing  right  in 
this  important  social  experiment. 

The  amendment  before  us,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, would  circumvent  both  the  proc- 
ess of  negotiation  and  evaluation.  It  re- 
quires no  accountability  on  the  part  of 
the  States;  in  fact,  no  reporting  of  any 
kind.  It  is  an  abrogation  of  our  respon- 
sibilities here  on  the  Federal  level. 

The  chairman  of  the  Finance  Sub- 
committee on  Social  Security  and 
Family  Policy  chaired  one  hearing  on 
Leamfare  in  June  1990  at  my  request. 
It  was  very  helpful  and  very  construc- 
tive  in   our  effort   to   design  a  good 


Learnfare  program  for  Wisconsin.  I  am 
certain  that  the  chairman  would  be 
willing  to  hold  hearings  on  the  process 
of  granting  waivers  to  similar  pro- 
grams. In  committee,  we  could  exam- 
ine some  of  the  process  questions  this 
amendment  raises.  And,  as  a  result,  we 
might  produce  a  piece  of  legislation 
which  is  more  sophisticated  than  sim- 
plistic. 

Let  me  conclude,  Mr.  President,  by 
making  just  a  few  points. 

First,  this  is  not  a  debate  about  the 
value  of  Learnfare  as  a  concept.  Mem- 
bers can  support  that  concept,  as  I  do, 
and  vote  against  this  amendment,  as  I 
will. 

Second,  this  is  a  debate  about  wheth- 
er or  not  the  Federal  Government  has 
a  right  and  a  responsibility  to  review 
and  approve — and  improve,  if  needed — 
State  plans  which  effect  Federal  funds 
and  federally  granted  benefits. 

Third,  the  history  of  Wisconsin's 
Learnfare  program  demonstrates  that 
Federal  involvement  is  both  helpfUl 
and  necessary.  Because  of  Federal  in- 
volvement, Leamfare  in  Wisconsin  will 
be  substantially  different.  It  will  have 
sanctions,  but  it  will  also  have  support 
for  families  and  children  in  trouble. 

Fourth,  if  people  support  Learnfare 
as  a  concept,  then  they  ought  to  sup- 
port a  full  exploration  and  examination 
of  the  best  way  to  implement  such  pro- 
grams. That  is  why  we  ought  to  have 
hearings  on  this  issue.  There  is  no  need 
and  no  justiflcation,  for  a  rush  to  judg- 
ment on  the  floor.  The  Finance  Com- 
mittee is  willing  to  work  on  this  issue. 
We  ought  to  be  willing  to  let  them. 
And  we  ought  to  recognize  that  we  can 
benefit  from  their  work. 

So  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  defeat 
this  amendment  so  that  we  can  get  on 
with  the  task  of  developing  real  legis- 
lation to  deal  with  this  important 
problem. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AOREEMENT 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  discussed  this  now  with  the  au- 
thors of  the  amendment  on  both  sides, 
and  the  majority  leader,  and  I  under- 
stand it  is  cleared  with  the  Republican 
leader. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
vote  on  the  motion  to  table  the  Nickles 
amendment  occur  at  2:20  p.m.  on  Tues- 
day, January  28,  with  the  preceding  10 
minutes  equally  divided  among  Sen- 
ator Nickles,  Senator  Kasten,  and  the 
chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Texas  desire  to  make 
the  tabling  motion? 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  I  have  been  advised 
to  change  that  to  2:25. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  was  inquiring  whether  or  not  the 
Senator  from  Texas  desires  to  make  a 
tabling  motion  and  make  provision, 
therefor,  at  this  time? 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Yes;  I  will  move  to 
table  the  amendment. 


The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Does 
the  Senator  include  that  in  his  re- 
quest? 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  I  ask  that  be  included 
in  my  request,  the  preceding  state- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection?  The  question  is  wheth- 
er or  not  the  vote  will  occur  at  2:25. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  That  is  correct. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With 
10  minutes  prior  thereto,  debate  occur- 
ring thereon,  and  with  a  motion  to 
table  in  order.  Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  NICKLES.  We  have  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  hears  no  objection.  It  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator   from    New    York    [Mr.    MOY- 

NIHAN]. 

Ml-.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  emphatically  associate  myself 
and  my  colleagues  on  the  Finance 
Committee  with  that  last  observation 
of  my  good  friend,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Wisconsin.  The  Finance 
Committee  not  only  is  willing  to  take 
up  this  question,  it  is  anxious  to  do;  it 
is  seized  of  the  subject.  I  could  say  to 
my  friend  and  we  will,  in  fact,  hold 
hearings  on  this  matter  Monday,  Feb- 
ruary 3,  a  week  from  now.  I  say  to  my 
friends  on  this  side  of  the  aisle,  and 
particularly  to  my  friend  from  Wiscon- 
sin, and  my  friend  from  Oklahoma,  we 
are  not  hostile  to  your  purpose,  not  at 
all. 

We  would  like  to  be  orderly  and  con- 
centrated when  we  go  forward.  When 
we  paissed  the  Family  Support  Act  in 
1988,  we  provided  that  any  mother  re- 
ceiving welfare  benefits  who  had  not 
graduated  from  high  school  and  was 
not  in  school  must  return  to  school, 
finish  high  school  or  the  equivalent,  on 
pain  of  losing  her  benefits.  This  is  not 
a  matter  that  we  thought  marginal. 

We  have  since  learned  from  what  is 
now  about  3  years  in  the  field — not 
long  in  these  nmtters  but  something— 
when  the  States  have  set  out  to  enforce 
the  provisions  of  the  Family  Support 
Act  about  job  training  or  education, 
overwhelmingly  they  have  found  that 
what  was  needed  was  education.  Job 
training  was  marginal.  If  you  get  that 
education,  you  will  find  yourself  work. 

So  we  do  not  in  any  way  oppose  the 
idea  that  for  every  right  there  is  a  re- 
sponsibility; that  there  is  not  entitle- 
ment, sir,  that  does  not  carry  with  it 
an  obligation.  We  said  over  and  over 
again  in  the  Family  Support  Act  that 
society  has  to  help  persons  who  are  de- 
pendent, and  they  have  to  help  them- 
selves. 

If  I  may  make  the  point,  in  thanking 
the  Senators  from  Wisconsin,  both  of 
them,  for  bringing  this  up,  we  are  not 
talking  about  a  marginal  matter.  We 
have  been  developing  on  the  Finance 
Committee  some  statistics  on  this.  We 


claim  to  have  developed  the  first  equiv- 
alent of  an  unemployment  rate  for  de- 
pendency. And  I  might  say  that  it  is 
maybe  not  generally  known  that  it  was 
only  quite  recently  that  we  have 
learned  to  measure  unemployment. 
The  mathematics,  the  statistical  tech- 
niques of  sampling,  just  were  not  there. 

If  you  pick  up  the  Economic  Report 
of  the  President,  which  was  created  by 
the  Employment  Act  of  1946,  you  will 
find  that  the  first  unemployment  rate 
comes  in  1948.  We  used  to  take  the  un- 
employment rate  10  years,  in  the  cen- 
sus that  we  took  in  the  spring  of  1930, 
spring  of  1940,  and  so  on.  And  officially 
there  was  no  depression,  because  noth- 
ing happened  by  the  spring  of  1930  and 
rearmament  was  upon  us  by  1940. 

I  can  now  say  to  Senators  and  our  be- 
loved President  pro  tempore,  we  can 
show  that  going  on  one-third  of  the 
children  bom  in  the  United  States  in 
1980  will  have  been  on  welfare  before 
they  are  age  18;  going  on  one-third— 
30.2  percent.  That  means  they  will  have 
been  paupers— not  a  pretty  word,  but 
not  a  pretty  condition.  The  actual  his- 
torical experience  of  the  cohort  born  in 
1967,  1968,  1969— the  Michigan  Study  of 
Dynamics  we  set  up  under  OEO — was 
that  almost  one-quarter  of  those  chil- 
dren were,  on  welfare  and  of  that  num- 
ber, sir,  I  have  to  report  to  the  Senate, 
the  rate  for  black  children  was  72  per- 
cent. 

At  this  moment,  when  we  are  think- 
ing of  unemployment,  which  was  the 
classic  problem  of  industrialization, 
there  are  twice  as  many  AFDC  cases  as 
there  are  unemployment  cases  in  the 
United  States— twice  as  many.  So  we 
do  not  in  any  way  resist  the  thought 
that  this  Learnfare  matter  should  be 
looked  at  to  see  what  we  find,  see  if  it 
makes  sense. 

Most  of  us  in  this  room  are  parents- 
most  of  us  with  gray  hair  are  parents— 
and  if  you  have  ever  really  put  your 
mind  to  telling  a  17-year-old  what  to 
do,  you  know  you  have  difficulties  that 
are  not  always  resolved. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin,  who 
just  spoke,  very  correctly  pointed  out 
that  the  Learnfare  at  first  had  no  con- 
trols. Now,  that  is  a  statistical  term 
which  means  the  group  to  which  noth- 
ing is  done.  So  you  can  see  what,  if 
anything,  are  the  different  experiences 
of  those  for  which  something  is  done. 
Medicine  does  that  all  the  time  by  giv- 
ing you  placebos.  You  take  this  pill, 
which  is  no  pill;  you  take  the  real  pill, 
and  then  you  find  out. 

My  great  firiend,  Fredrick  Mosteller, 
professor  of  mathematical  statistics  at 
Harvard,  once  said  someone  told  him 
that  they  did  not  have  any  controls  be- 
cause it  was  only  an  experiment.  And  if 
you  have  no  controls,  you  will  not 
know  anything.  You  will  not  know 
anything  for  a  decade  anyway. 

I  have  said  several  times  on  this  floor 
that  by  the  year  2000,  we  will  have 
some  feeling  whether  the  Family  Sup- 


port Act  is  working.  You  do  not  get 
into  this  kind  of  fix  over  50  years  and 
get  out  of  it  in  5  months.  This  has  all 
come  on  us  since  about  the  mid-1960's. 
We  have  seen  welfare  benefits  for  chil- 
dren cut  42  percent.  If  you  had  said  in 
1965,  let  us  cut  the  amount  of  food  chil- 
dren get  by  half,  people  would  say  you 
are  a  monster.  But  we  did  it. 

We  do  not  have  records.  The  majority 
leader  has  just  informed  me,  I  inform 
the  Senate,  he  will  be  calling  up  Cal- 
endar No.  305,  which  is  a  bill  to  direct 
the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  to  develop  and  implement  an 
information  gathering  system  measur- 
ing and  reporting  on  welfare  depend- 
ency. JoAnn  Barnhardt  and  Martin 
Gerry,  as  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
observed,  have  been  very  cooperative 
in  developing  this  idea. 

Again,  the  economic  report  took  a 
long  time  to  have  real  substance.  But 
the  time  came  when  it  did.  Now  we 
knew  something  about  unemployment. 

So  I  would  just  say  to  my  friends, 
when  we  move  to  table,  as  has  been 
done,  it  is  not  in  an  adversarial  mode 
at  all.  It  is,  rather,  in  a  way,  if  I  could 
say,  to  thank  them  for  bringing  this 
up.  and  to  assure  them  that  we  are  see- 
ing to  the  matter;  to  invite  them.  If  ei- 
ther would  like  to  testify,  to  open  the 
testimony  Monday  a  week  from  now. 
They  will  be  welcomed,  and  I  would 
hope  they  might  find  the  opportunity 
either  to  come  or,  if  there  is  a  more 
convenient  date,  we  will  make  another 
date  available. 

A  statement  would  be  very  welcome. 
You  are  onto  the  issue.  The  issue  of  de- 
pendency defines  our  time.  It  is  the  de- 
fining issue  of  a  postindustrial  society. 

With  that,  Mr.  President,  I  see  both 
my  colleagues  have  risen,  and  I  yield 
the  floor. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  Mr.  [Kastbn]. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  first,  I 
have  a  parliamentary  inquiry.  I  under- 
stand there  was  a  time  limit  on  the  de- 
bate for  this  amendment.  Are  we  still 
within  that  time  limit?  Otherwise,  I 
would  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I 
proceed 

The  PRESIDE»JT  pro  tempore.  The 
request  of  the  Senator  from  Texas  was 
for  Tuesday  next.  It  did  not  put  a  time 
limit  on  today's  debate  on  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

I  simply  want  to  reply  very  briefly  to 
the  Senator  from  New  York.  First  of 
all,  I  thank  the  Senator  for  his  state- 
ment in  saying  that,  in  effect,  we  want 
to  look  at  a  lot  of  dlfTerent  ideas,  and 
this  is  one  of  the  ideas  we  ought  to 
look  at. 

I  thank  him  for  his  openness,  and  I 
obviously  appreciate  his  lifelong  inter- 
est and  success  in  welfare  reform  and 
in  a  lot  of  the  issues  that  we  are  associ- 
ated with,  the  issues  around  this 
amendment. 

He  is  right;  we  do  not  at  this  time 
have  any  statistics,  but  I  have  impor- 
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is  the  catalyst  to  put  this 
together  to  address  not  only  the 
on  problem  but  also  the  drug 
and  we  have  put  them  alto- 
We  have  him  back  in  school;  we 
him  in  a  treatment  facility, 
example:    In   Milwaukee,    a 
p|irent  experienced   problems  in 
school,  with  family,  said  she 
ady  to  drop  out."  That  individ- 
attends  a  Learnfare-funded  al- 
education    program.    It    is 
the   Project   Second  Chance,   a 
of  Learnfare  through  the  Mil- 
Vocational  Technical  College, 
now  an  honor  student  who  will 
this  month,  plans  to  pursue 
or    a    related    medical    field 
college. 
F^ruary  1990,  this  same  individ- 
the  seventh  annual  Spe- 
Conference.    This    Special 
Conference  is  sponsored  by  the 
Dei)artment    of   Public    In- 
She   was   guest   speaker  at 
ccjnference,    received   a   standing 
from  an  audience  of  over  200 


adc  ressed 
N  leds 


example,  just  one  of  the  three 

This  is  a  teen  parent  with  two 

.  This  teen  parent  dropped  out 

.  She  returned  after  being  con- 

)y  a  Learnfare  case  manager  in 

1988. 

(  nrolled  in  an  alternative  pro- 

cilled  Learning  Enterprise,  again 

of  what  we  are  trying  to  do 

f|mded   through   Learnfare.    She 

received    her    high    school 

diploma,    met    with    the 

through  the  learning  experi- 

Milwaukee  Day.  This  is  one 

the  anecdotes  that  are  work- 


ty 


y,  Mr.  President,  our  Wisconsin 
in  siddition  to  being  recog- 
the  Federal  Government,  is 


something  that  is  now  working.  It  has 
been  honored  by  other  impartial  ob- 
servers. Learnfare,  for  example,  was  a 
semifinalist  In  the  1990  Innovations 
State  and  Local  Government  Awards 
I*rogram.  This  is  a  program  sponsored 
by  the  Ford  Foundation  and  John  F. 
Kennedy  School  of  Government  at  Har- 
vard University,  which  recognizes 
State  and  local  government  projects 
that  successfully  address  some  of  to- 
day's most  difficult  policy  problems. 

My  point  here  is,  the  Senator  is 
right,  we  do  not  have  all  the  numbers, 
but  we  certainly  have  some  interesting 
success  stories  from  which  we  can 
build,  and  I  look  forward  to  appearing 
before  the  Senator's  committee  with 
regard  to  the  hearings. 

Finally,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  letter  endorsing  the  Nickles- 
Kasten  amendment  on  the  Learnfare 
way  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  as  if  read. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

State  of  Wisconsin, 
Madison,  Wl.  January  23.  1992. 
Sen.  ROBERT  W.  Kasten.  Jr., 
Hart  Senate  Office  Building,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Bob:  I  applaud  you  and  Senator  Don 
Nlckles  for  introducing  an  amendment  to  re- 
move federal  obstacles  for  states  tbat  wish 
to  enact  "Learnfare"  programs. 

I  fougrht  hard  for  Learnfare  in  Wisconsin 
because  it  is  good  public  policy,  and  because 
It  Just  makes  good  sense.  One  of  the  most 
pernicious  poverty  traps  Is  the  lack  of  an 
education.  Staying  in  school  gives  you  the 
skills  to  escape  the  welfare  rolls,  and  em- 
bark on  a  productive,  independent  life.  It 
also  gives  you  a  sense  of  self-respect  and  ac- 
complishment. 

If  Learnfare  can  break  the  cycle  of  poverty 
for  one  young  mother  or  one  welfare  family, 
I  think  it  is  a  program  well  worth  support- 
ing. I  hope  your  colleagues  In  the  Senate  will 
agree  with  me. 

Best  regards. 

Tommy  g.  Thompson, 

Governor. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  MOY- 
NIHAN]. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  simply  thank  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin for  the  information  he  just 
brought  to  us.  Do  not  disparage  the  an- 
ecdotal. As  I  said,  data  is  plural  of 
anecdote.  He  knows  how  big  a  problem 
it  is.  He  knows  how  difficult  it  is. 

I  want  to  welcome  the  Senator's 
statement  that  he  would  appear  before 
our  committee,  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee. I  only  take  exception  to  his  one 
phrase  when  he  spoke  of  the  success 
which  the  Senator  from  New  York  has 
had  in  this  area.  I  have  had  no  success. 
I  have  simply  studied  the  subject  for  30 
years  now,  stayed  with  it,  and  I  begin 
to  see  other  people  recognize  its  impor- 
tance as  well.  That  is  a  measure  of  suc- 
cess. But  the  problem  keeps  getting 
worse.  It  may  be  it  could  be  worse  yet. 


But  that  again  we  do  not  have  the  data 
on. 

I  thank  the  Senator  very  much.  I 
look  forward  to  hearing  from  him. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Metzenbaum]. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Nick- 
les  amendment  may  be  temporarily 
laid  aside  in  order  that  I  may  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

amendment  no.  1483 

(Purpose:  To  discourage  States  from  offering 
tax  incentives  that  reduce  the  amount  of 
Federal,  State,  or  local  funds  available  In 
such  State  for  educational  purposes) 
Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The   PRESIDENT  pro   tempore.  The 
clerk  will  report. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Metzenbaum] 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  1483. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
In  the  appropriate  place  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

SEC.  .  STATE  EDUCATIONAL  FUNDING  AND 
state  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT 
FUNDING  OR  STATE  INDUSTRIAL  DE- 
VELOPMENT GRANTS. 

(a)  In  General.— No  State  shall  be  eligible 
to  receive  Federal  funds  appropriated  and  or 
designated  for  State  economic  development 
purposes  or  State  Industrial  grants.  If  such 
State  or  political  subdivision,  or  agency  or 
other  entity  of  such  State  offers,  permits  or 
grants  a  tax  incentive,  as  defined  in  sub- 
section (b).  that  relieves  a  taxpayer  from 
paying  any  State  or  local  tax  which  would 
otherwise  be  payable  for  the  direct  or  indi- 
rect support  of  primary  and  secondary  edu- 
cation. 

(b)  DEFiNmoN  OF  Tax  Incentive.— For  the 
purpose  of  subsection  (a),  the  term  "tax  in- 
centive" means  the  abatement  of  tax,  the  ex- 
emption from  tax,  the  deferral  of  tax,  the  re- 
duction of  tax.  the  diversion  of  tax  payments 
and/or  the  authorization  of  payments  in  lieu 
of  taxes  which  are  offered,  permitted  or 
granted  to  a  private  corporation  for  profit,  a 
nonprofit  community  redevelopment  cor- 
poration, an  individual,  or  any  other  entity 
engaged  in  economic  development,  for  the 
purpose  of  promoting  new  economic  develop- 
ment amlor  the  retention  and/or  expansion 
of  existing  facilities  within  the  State,  and 
which  results  in  a  loss  of  revenue  which,  but 
for  the  abatement  of  tax.  the  exemption 
from  tax,  the  deferral  of  tax.  the  reduction  of 
tax,  the  diversion  of  tax  payments  and/or  the 
authorization  of  payments  In  lieu  of  taxes, 
would  be  payable  for  education  purposes. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  address  myself  to  an  issue  that 
is  having  a  very  profound  effect  on  the 
ability  of  our  public  schools  to  educate 
young  people  in  America  today. 

It  is  a  matter  that  no  one  seems  to 
want  to  talk  about  when  we  consider 
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the  subject  of  what  to  do  about  the  cri- 
sis in  American  education. 

The  issue  I  am  talking  about  is  the 
growing  problem  of  American  compa- 
nies demanding  sizable  tax  breaks  from 
their  communities,  tax  breaks  that  cut 
into  funds  that  pay  for  local  public 
schools.  Local  property  tax  abatement 
is  a  growing  and  serious  problem  that 
has  pitted  nearly  every  city  and  every 
State  in  vicious  competition  to  attract 
and  retain  industry  and  jobs.  Busi- 
nesses want  to  pay  less,  and  they  know 
that  they  have  local  communities  over 
a  barrel. 

I  do  not  criticize  the  businesses  for 
doing  that.  That  is  part  and  parcel  of 
the  way  it  is  done  today.  And  the  busi- 
nesses say  that  if  they  do  not  get  the 
tax  breaks  they  want,  they  threaten  to 
leave  town,  taking  jobs  with  them. 

But  the  impact  upon  our  American 
school  system  when  one  community 
competes  with  another  has  been  hor- 
rendous. The  loss  of  school  revenue 
caused  by  these  tax  breaks  is  seriously 
affecting  the  ability  of  local  schools  to 
do  the  job  we  expect  them  to  do — buy 
books,  hire  teachers  at  decent  wages, 
maintain  buildings,  educate  our  chil- 
dren, and  transform  them  into  produc- 
tive citizens. 

Very  few  corporate  CEO's  or  plant 
managers  these  days  expect  to  pay  the 
same  rate  of  tax  as  the  local  residents 
of  the  community.  I  am  frank  to  say  I 
do  not  blame  them.  I  do  not  blame 
them  for  seeking  to  get  these  addi- 
tional tax  incentives.  It  becomes  part 
and  parcel  of  the  system.  As  a  con- 
sequence, the  corporate  CEO's  demand 
incentive  packages  that  can  wind  up 
taking  millions  of  dollars  out  of  local 
schools. 

What  is  particularly  ironic  about  this 
is  that  it  is  American  business  leaders 
who  chronically  decry  the  state  of 
American  education.  In  speech  after 
speech,  it  is  our  corporate  CEO's  who 
state  that  an  educated,  literate  work 
force  is  the  key  to  American  competi- 
tiveness. They  pontificate  on  the  im- 
portance of  education.  They  point  out 
their  magnanimous  corporate  contribu- 
tions to  education  in  one  breath,  and 
then  they  pull  the  tax  base  out  from 
under  local  schools  in  the  next. 

Is  it  their  fault?  No;  I  do  not  really 
think  so.  I  guess,  if  I  were  a  corporate 
executive,  I  might  be  doing  the  very 
same  thing  as  a  matter  of  responsibil- 
ity to  the  corporate  shareholders.  It  is 
only  if  we  here  in  Congress  do  some- 
thing about  it  to  prevent  this  competi- 
tiveness between  various  local  commu- 
nities that  we  are  going  to  be  able  to 
bring  it  to  a  halt. 

I  do  not  believe  we  can  call  upon  any 
particular  corporate  executive  not  to 
go  forward  and  seek  additional  tax  ad- 
vantages, to  get  tax  abatement,  but  I 
think  that  we  can  do  something  about 
the  subject  here  in  the  U.S.  Congress. 

Let  me  tell  you  the  problem.  Last 
week    the    New   York   Times   reported 


that  New  York  State  and  local  govern- 
ments grant  as  much  as  $500  million  a 
year  in  tax  breaks  to  business. 

Much  of  that  money  comes  right  out 
of  the  schools. 

And  there  is  no  evidence  that  tax  in- 
centives even  create  jobs. 

There  is  no  evidence  that  tax  incen- 
tives are  a  major  factor  in  attracting 
businesses  to  communities  in  the  first 
place. 

I  have  here  a  study  by  two  Purdue 
University  professors  on  the  subject  of 
local  tax  abatement  and  enterprise 
zones  in  Indiana.  They  found  that  in 
1988,  the  city  of  Gary,  IN,  paid  $73,654 
in  local  property  tax  subsidies  for 
every  single  job  created  in  its  enter- 
prise zone. 

South  Bend,  IN,  paid  $173,539  for 
every  new  job. 

That  means  that  each  new  job,  as- 
suming it  pays  an  average  of  $25,000  a 
year,  which  is  on  the  high  side — is  com- 
pletely subsidized  by  the  taxpayers  of 
South  Bend  for  nearly  7  years. 

That  is  money  directly  out  of  the 
public  school  system. 

Indianapolis,  the  city  that  won  the 
much  touted  development  plum  of  1991, 
the  United  Airlines  maintenance  facil- 
ity. 

What  did  it  cost? 

It  cost  $364  million  in  State  and  local 
grants  and  tax  subsidies,  including  $70 
million  in  tax  increment  financing 
bonds,  a  highly  speculative  endeavor  in 
which  future  increases  in  local  prop- 
erty tax  revenues  are  pledged  to  pay  off 
the  bondholders. 

Am  I  criticizing  United  Airlines  for 
going  all  over  the  country  to  try  to  get 
the  best  deal  it  could?  No.  I  think  their 
corporate  executives  were  doing  prob- 
ably what  they  should  have  been  doing 
for  their  stockholders.  But  we  must 
put  an  end  to  this  competitiveness,  as 
one  community  competing  against  an- 
other, giving  away  more  and  more  of 
the  tax  dollars  needed  to  operate  the 
community,  as  well  as  the  public 
school  system.  Because  in  these  efforts, 
it  means  we  are  taking  more  money 
out  of  the  schools. 

And  if  property  values  go  down  the 
schools  lose  even  more. 

In  most  States,  local  school  boards 
have  no  role  in  negotiating  or  finaliz- 
ing tax  abatement  agreements  between 
businesses  and  local  governments. 
They  are  completely  cut  out  of  the 
process.  That  is  not  to  say  that  the 
schools  are  not  concerned.  They  are. 

School  boards  in  Ohio  and  Texas  have 
gone  to  court  demanding  greater  say  in 
tax  abatement  decisions.  School  boards 
in  Minnesota  have  demanded  and  won 
tighter  restrictions  on  the  use  of  tax 
increment  financing. 

Last  year,  the  National  School 
Boards  Association  commissioned  a 
survey  of  the  Nation's  13,000  school  dis- 
tricts to  investigate  the  effects  of  cor- 
porate exemptions  on  public  school  fi- 
nances.    Local     boards     were     asked 


whether  they  had  lost  money  as  a  re- 
sult of  tax  abatement,  and  if  so,  how 
much  over  the  previous  year. 

Although  the  survey  is  not  yet  com- 
plete, the  initial  returns  are  enough  to 
concern  any  parent  who  has  kids  in 
public  school,  enough  to  concern  every 
Member  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  because  the 
issue  is  not  a  particular  problem  for 
Ohio,  it  is  not  pau-ticular  problem  for 
Utah,  or  for  Indiana,  or  for  California, 
or  West  Virginia;  it  is  a  problem  that  is 
endemic  to  the  entire  Nation. 

Danville,  IL,  reported  losing  $111,000 
in  1990. 

Poudre  School  District  in  Colorado 
lost  $497,000. 

Cedar  Rapids,  lA,  School  District  lost 
$500,000. 

Plaquemines  Parish  School  Board  in 
Louisiana  lost  over  $1  million. 

St.  Louis,  MO,  public  schools  lost  $17 
million,  13  percent  of  its  $226  million 
budget. 

Philadelphia  lost  $24  million. 

The  list  goes  on:  Las  Vegas,  NV; 
Rome,  NY;  Canton,  OH;  Trenton,  OH; 
Slippery  Rock,  PA;  Memphis,  TN;  Dal- 
las, TX;  Fort  Worth.  TX;  Beloit.  WI; 
Montgomery,  AL;  Wichita,  KS.  All  lost 
money  for  schools,  and  so  did  many 
others. 

Two  weeks  ago.  the  New  York  Times 
ran  a  story  about  the  furious  competi- 
tion between  Arlington,  TX,  and  Ypsi- 
lanti,  MI,  to  keep  their  General  Motors 
assembly  plants. 

Arlingfton  officials  were  completing 
an  incentive  package  offering  GM  tax 
breaks  between  $7  million  and  $10  mil- 
lion, most  of  which  would  come 
straight  out  of  the  pocket  of  the  local 
schools. 

General  Motors  is  one  of  the  most  re- 
lentless pursuers  of  local  tax  abate- 
ment. In  an  April  21,  1991,  article,  the 
Washington  Post  reported  that  GM's 
successful  effort  to  cut  by  over  $1  mil- 
lion its  annual  taxes  in  Tarrytown,  NY 
forced  the  town  to  lay  off  dozens  of 
teachers  and  administrators,  elimi- 
nated new  library  books  and  school 
supplies,  and  postponed  school  repairs. 

And  as  a  condition  for  locating  its 
new  Saturn  factory  In  Spring  Hill,  TN. 
GM  forced  the  local  government  to 
waive  all  property  taxes  until  1995. 

In  fiict.  GM  will  not  be  liable  for  the 
full  taxable  value  of  the  Tennessee  Sat- 
urn plant  until  the  year  2025.  By  that 
time,  the  plant  will  be  obsolete. 

Corporations  in  my  own  city  of 
Cleveland,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  have  de- 
pleted the  school  system  of  more  than 
$100  million  in  tax  revenues,  according 
to  the  president  of  the  school  board. 

Last  year,  the  Cleveland  Society  Cen- 
ter, a  new  downtown  hotel  and  office 
building  was  given  a  100-percent  prop- 
erty tax  exemption,  which  cost  the 
Cleveland  schools  $4.8  million.  I  am 
pleased  to  have  that  new  hotel  and  of- 
fice building  in  downtown  Cleveland, 
but  I  do  not  believe  that  it  ought  to  be 
built  at  the  expense  of  the  kids  who  go 
to  school  in  the  city  of  Cleveland. 
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Agstn,  I  want  to  repeat  that  I  do  not 
point  my  finger  at  the  developers  and 
say  y  >u  should  not  have  done  this.  It  Is 
perfe<  tly  appropriate  for  them  to  do  It, 
as  lo  ig  as  it  is  permitted  under  the 
law,  ;  ind  it  is  probably  part  of  their 
corpo  "ate  responsibility  to  do  it.  What- 
ever ire  might  want  to  call  it  for  the 
corpo  -ate  executives,  the  only  way  we 
can  p  jt  a  stop  to  it  is  by  the  amend- 
ment I  have  submitted  on  the  floor  of 
the  S(  nate. 

The    Florida    State    Department    of 
Rever  ue  estimates  businesses  in  that 
received  tax  concessions  amount- 
$500  million  last  year,  while  the 
business     contributed     little 
than  $32  million  to  public  edu- 
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is  the  issue,  Mr.  President, 
all    our    hand-wringing    about 
is    wrong    with    American    edu- 


all   the  billion-dollar  programs 

up  with, 
all  the  platitudes  coming  out  of 
corpoi  ate  America  about  contributing 
to  th(    education  of  America's  young- 
sters. 

The  issue  is— businesses  are  contrib- 
uting to  the  problem,  not  helping  to 
solve  t.  They  are  not  to  blame;  we  are 
to  bla  me,  if  we  do  not  do  something 
about  it.  They  are  taking  out  essential 
revenues  needed  to  educate  our  kids — 
and  tl  ey  are  calling  it  economic  devel- 
opmei  t 

I  beVeve 
came 
here. 

Sur( 
sures 
be  abl 
less 
cated 


it  is  time  corporate  America 
to  gripe  with  what  it  is  doing 


tlie 


businesses  face  intense  pres- 
n  competing,  but  they  will  not 
to  compete  in  future  years,  un- 
children  of  America  are  edu- 
And  you  cannot  educate  the 
children  of  America  by  cutting  down 
on  the  dollars  available  to  pay  for  the 
teachc  rs  and  the  school  books,  build- 
apd  janitors  and  all  of  the  other 
that  are  needed  in  a  school  sys- 


o 


they  have  the  option  of  taking 
(^verseas  where  labor  is  cheaper 
are  lower, 
what  about  their  rhetoric  about 
what  about  their  commit- 
the  community? 
the  1990's  completely  absolved 
business  from  any  moral  commitment 
to  thejcommunity  whatsoever? 

an  endless  circle,  Mr.  President. 

Busin^ses  criticize  the  job  our  schools 

and   then  proceed   to  nail 

(  very  tax  break  they  can  get,  fur- 

efoding  the  schools'  ability  to  do 

.  They  will  continue  to  do  it,  un- 

put  a  halt  to  it  here  in  the  Con 

the  United  States.  I  do  not  say 

a  negative  pejorative  way.  I  say 

I  think  it  is  good  for  Amer- 

I  think  that  the  business  com- 

would  accept  it  as  being  good 

but  recognizing  that  if 

get  those  breaks,  of  course 

going  to  try  to  get  them. 
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I  say  that  it  is  time  for  us  here  in 
Congress  to  have  impact  on  this  issue. 
This  is  a  fine  educational  bill  that  we 
have  before  us.  We  can  make  it  a  better 
educational  bill.  We  can  help  to  solve 
the  problems  of  our  schools  by  enact- 
ing this  amendment. 

I  believe  the  only  effective  way  to 
end  the  competition  is  for  the  Federal 
Government  to  simply  prohibit  all 
communities  from  giving  tax  breaks 
that  reduce  the  amount  of  revenue 
available  for  schools.  If  nobody  can  do 
it,  then  nobody  is  at  a  competitive  ad- 
vantage nor  competitive  disadvantage. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
absence  of  a  quorum  has  been  sug- 
gested. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  current 
amendment  be  temporarily  set  aside 
and  that  I  be  permitted  to  propose  an- 
other amendment. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  There 
is  a  question  in  the  Chair's  mind  as  to 
whether  or  not  it  was  the  intent  of 
Senators  to  set  aside  the  Kasten 
amendment  and  the  Nickles  amend- 
ment until  Tuesday  next.  The  Chair 
would  interpret  the  intent  being  the 
order  that  was  entered  at  the  request 
of  the  Senator  from  Texas  carried  with 
it  the  Kasten  amendment.  Technically, 
once  it  is  temporarily  laid  aside 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  will  restate  the  unani- 
mous consent  request. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  It  is 
not  the  Senator's  fault.  I  am  trying  to 
clarify  the  Record. 

The  Intient.  as  the  Chair  interprets  it, 
is  that  I  think  all  Senators  had  in  mind 
that  the  Kasten  amendment  would 
likewise  go  over  until  next  Tuesday. 
Technically,  if  that  is  not  the  case, 
would  the  Senator  from  Georgia  yield 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  so  that  he 
might  clarify  this  question  so  that 
there  is  no  longer  floating  around  here 
the  idea  that  the  Kasten  amendment 
and  the  Nickles  amendment  are  still 
before  the  Senate  but  they  are  just 
temporarily  laid  aside? 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  say  to  the  Chair,  and 
my  friend  from  Ohio,  I  could  restate 
the  unanimous-consent  request  and 
perhaps  that  will  clarify  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Nickles  amendment  be 
laid  aside  until  2:15  p.m.  on  Tuesday, 
January  28,  and  the  Metzenbaum 
amendment  be  laid  aside  until  recalled 
by  Senator  Metzenbaum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
problem  with  the  request,  if  the  Sen- 
ators will  indulge  the  Chair,  it  makes 
no  mention  of  the  Kasten  amendment. 


The  Kasten  amendment  in  the  second 
degree  is  still  pending.  Of  course  if  the 
motion  is  made  to  table  the  Nickles 
amendment  on  Tuesday  next  it  would 
carry  with  it  the  Kasten  amendment. 
But  technically  the  Kasten  amendment 
has  not  been  included  in  any  of  the  re- 
quests that  have  been  made. 

Mr.  NUNN.  If  the  Chair  will  permit.  I 
will  rephrase  the  unanimous-consent 
request. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  thanks  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Nickles 
amendment  and  the  Kasten  amend- 
ment be  laid  aside  until  2:15  p.m.  on 
Tuesday,  January  28,  and  that  the 
Metzenbaum  amendment  be  laid  aside 
until  recalled  by  Senator  Metzenbaum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection?  The  Chair  hears  no  ob- 
jection, and  it  is  so  ordered,  and  the 
Chair  again  thanks  the  Senator  from 
Georgia. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1484 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  in  just  a 
moment  I  will  send  an  amendment  to 
the  desk,  but  I  will  go  ahead  and  ex- 
plain the  amendment  so  that  Senator 
Breaux,  who  Is  one  of  the  primary 
coauthors  of  the  amendment  and  will 
shortly  be  on  the  floor,  will  also  ad- 
dress the  amendment  when  he  comes  to 
the  floor.  I  will  send  it  to  the  desk  on 
behalf  of  the  two  of  us  and  on  behalf  of 
Senator  Pryor,  Senator  Boren,  and 
Senator  Lieberman. 

This  amendment  we  are  offering 
today  establishes  a  national  youth  ap- 
prenticeship demonstration  program.  I 
introduced  this  proposal  as  a  separate 
bill  along  with  other  Senators  and  that 
bill  is  designated  S.  2059  during  the  last 
session. 

There  was  counterpart  and  is  coun- 
terpart legislation  offered  in  the  House 
by  Congressman  Dave  McCurdy  of 
Oklahoma. 

We  offer  this  amendment  for  a  very 
simple  reason.  I  do  not  believe  we  can 
talk  meaningfully  about  educational 
reform  in  our  country  without  rec- 
ognizing the  deficiencies  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  those  young  people  who  do 
not  go  to  college— non-college-bound 
youth — for  the  skills  that  they  must 
have  if  they  are  going  to  successfully 
contribute  to  the  workplace. 

This  amendment  will  establish  a  5- 
year  youth  apprenticeship  demonstra- 
tion program  and  a  public/private  In- 
stitute for  Youth  Apprenticeships  to 
oversee  the  demonstration  program 
and  make  recommendations  on  how 
our  Nation  can  best  create  a  perma- 
nent and  national  system  of  appren- 
ticeships. I  believe  this  is  the  kind  of 
contribution  to  educational  innovation 
that  the  Federal  Government  is  in  th« 
best  position  to  make:  seed  money  to 
investigate  ideas  that  we  know  have 
great  potential  merit  but  which  need 
to  be  tested  under  real-life  cir- 
cumstances around  the  country. 


The  case  for  a  special  effort  in  skills 
training  in  America  is  made  every  day 
by  statistics  which  vividly  show  that 
we  are  not  keeping  up  in  America  with 
the  ever  changing  demands  of  the 
workplace.  The  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice has  estimated  that  9  million  of  the 
Nation's  33  million  youth  aged  16  to  24 
will  not  have  the  needed  skills  to  meet 
employer  requirements  for  entry-level 
positions.  It  is  no  wonder  the  busi- 
nesses of  America  are  spending  an  esti- 
mated $30  billion  a  year  to  provide 
basic  skill  training  to  American  work- 
ers, and  I  do  not  think  it  is  sufficient. 

Our  task  will  not  get  any  easier  in 
the  future,  when  even  more  skills  will 
be  necessary  in  the  American 
workforce.  A  task  force  of  the  Center 
for  Strategic  and  International  Studies 
found  that  the  percentage  of  our  jobs 
considered  unskilled  is  steadily  shrink- 
ing, from  60  percent  in  1960,  which  were 
unskilled  jobs,  to  36  percent  in  1990,  to 
an  estimated  15  percent  in  the  year 
2000.  In  other  words,  by  the  year  2000, 
85  percent  of  the  jobs  in  America  are 
estimated  to  be  skilled  jobs.  If  we  do 
not  begin  to  catch  up  in  skills  training 
right  now.  we  may  find  ourselves  and 
our  economy  hopelessly  off  target  in 
the  near  future. 

Apprenticeships  would  supply  super- 
vised work  experience  during  high 
school  promoting  not  only  desirable 
work  habits  but  specific  job-based 
skills  that  can  be  certified  just  like 
any  other  educational  proficiency 
level.  As  many  Senators  know,  youth 
apprenticeships  have  already  proven 
themselves  to  be  successful  really  for 
many  years  in  Europe,  going  back  cen- 
turies in  some  countries  in  Europe,  in- 
cluding Germany,  England.  Sweden, 
and  also  in  Japan. 

I  do  not  suggest  that  we  duplicate 
any  other  country's  program.  Instead, 
we  in  America  should  adopt  a  principle 
of  comprehensive,  work-based,  com- 
petency-tested skills  learning  pro- 
grams to  our  own  culture,  our  own 
economy,  and  our  own  educational  sys- 
tem. The  demonstration  programs  of- 
fered in  this  amendment  provide  the 
best  available  means  of  making  that 
adaptation. 

Ekich  program  will  establish  a  part- 
nership between  secondary  and  post- 
secondary  schools  and  the  businesses 
and  employers  of  America.  In  the  10th 
grade,  students  will  sign  contracts 
with  employers  to  begin  apprenticeship 
programs  in  the  11th  grade.  These  pro- 
grams will  last  for  3  years — culminat- 
ing 1  year  after  graduation  from  high 
school.  In  the  first  2  years  of  the  3-year 
program,  high  school  courses  will  be 
combined  with  training  at  work  sites. 
The  program  is  structured  so  that  stu- 
dents gradually  increase  the  time  spent 
at  work  sites  from  30  percent  in  the 
11th  grade  to  50  percent  in  the  12th 
grade.  In  the  third  year,  youth  appren- 
tices will  supplement  on-the-job  train- 
ing with  academic  courses  at  technical 
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institutes  or  community  colleges.  Stu- 
dents will  receive  a  high  school  di- 
ploma at  the  end  of  high  school  and  a 
certificate  upon  completing  appren- 
ticeship training  in  recognition  of  their 
competency  in  the  field  in  which  they 
received  their  training. 

The  programs  will  be  established,  su- 
pervised, and  evaluated  by  an  Institute 
for  Youth  Apprenticeship.  This  is  a 
new  entity,  or  will  be  a  new  entity  if 
this  legislation  becomes  law,  with  a 
board  of  21  directors  representing  edu- 
cation, business,  labor,  and  civic  lead- 
ers, and  a  one-time  Federal  funding  au- 
thorization of  S50  million. 

The  Institute's  board  will  work  with 
the  various  demonstration  program 
site  partnerships  to  ensure  that  stu- 
dents have  the  requisite  basic  skills  to 
enter  into  the  apprenticeship  program. 
The  Institute  will  also  develop  com- 
petency standards  for  apprenticeships 
and  for  trainers  in  specific  occupa- 
tional fields.  The  local  business,  edu- 
cation, and  labor  partnerships  formed 
to  create  the  apprenticeships  will  be 
responsible  for  local  program  and  cur- 
riculum development  and  also  respon- 
sible for  quality  assurance  of  the  train- 
ing programs. 

This  amendment  does  not  con- 
template creation  of  a  new  Federal 
program  supplementing  existing  skills 
training  efforts— indeed,  clear  language 
has  been  included  to  preclude  any  du- 
plication of  effort.  We  aim,  instead,  at 
a  basic  reorientation  of  those  efforts  to 
tighten  the  links  between  the  world  of 
learning  and  the  world  of  work  for  the 
forgotten  half  of  American  youth  who 
do  not  go  to  college. 

Mr.  President,  our  current  economic 
situation  makes  an  immediate  push  for 
apprenticeships  especially  timely.  No 
tax  cut — no  investment  incentive — no 
spending  stimulus  can  do  nearly  as 
much  for  working  Americans  as  giving 
them  the  skills  they  need  to  increase 
their  own  incomes  and  to  increase  the 
productivity  and  competitiveness  of 
our  overall  economy. 

Youth  apprenticeships  represent  an 
innovation  that  can  simultaneously 
upgrade  our  educational  system  and 
our  competitive  position  in  the  global 
economy.  If  we  are  serious  about  edu- 
cational reform  and  economic  recov- 
ery, I  urge  that  we  take  this  first  im- 
portant step  toward  youth  apprentice- 
ships. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  is  very  interested 
in  this  subject.  I  know  he  has  looked  at 
many  different  proposals.  It  is  my  un- 
derstanding that  he  plans  to  have  a 
comprehensive  set  of  hearings  on  this 
bill  and  other  legislation  in  the  near 
future.  It  is  my  hope  that  that  is  the 
case,  and  it  is  my  hope  that  we  will  be 
able  to  pass  this  legislation  either  as 
an  amendment  to  this  bill  or  at  some 
very  early  date. 


AMENDMENT  NO.  1484 


(Purpose:  To  establish  youth  apprenticeship 
demonstration  programs) 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  send  the 
amendment  to  the  desk  on  behalf  of 
myself.  Senator  Breaux.  Senator 
Pryor.  Senator  Boren.  and  Senator 
Lieberman  and  ask  that  it  be  reported. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Nunn],  for 
himself,  Mr.  Breaux.  Mr.  Pryor,  Mr.  Boren, 
and  Mr.  Lieberman,  proposes  an  amendment 
numbered  1484. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  2  of  the  Committee  amendment,  in 
the  table  of  contents,  strike  the  Items  relat- 
ing to  title  III  of  the  amendment  and  Insert 
the  following: 

TITLE  m— YOUTH  APPRENTICESHIP 
Sec.  301.  Short  title. 
Sec.  302.  Findings  and  purpose. 
Sec.  303.  Definitions. 

Sec.  304.  Institute  for  youth  apprenticeship. 
Sec.  305.  Establishment  of  youth  apprentice- 
ship demonstration  programs. 
Sec.  306.  Contracts. 

Sec.  307.  Youth    apprenticeship   demonstra- 
tion program  requirements. 
Sec.  306.  Coordination. 
Sec.  309.  Nondiscrimination. 
Sec.  310.  Notice,  hearing,  and  grievance  pro- 
cedures. 
Sec.  311.  Nonduplicatlon  and 

nondisplacement. 
Sec.  312.  Evaluation. 
Sec.  313.  Elxecutive  Schedule. 
Sec.  314.  Authorization  of  appropriations. 
Sec.  315.  Termination  and  repeal. 

TITLE  rV— DEFINITIONS 
Sec.  401.  Definitions. 

In  title  in  of  the  Committee  amendment, 
strike  the  title  heading  and  all  that  follows 
through  "sec.  301.  definitions."  and  insert 
the  following: 

TITLE  111— YOUTH  APPRENTICESHIP 
SEC.  301.  SHORT  TITUE. 

This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  "Youth  Ap- 
prenticeship Act  of  1992". 

gBC.  SM.  FINDINGS  AND  PURPOSE. 

(a)  Findings.— Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  many  foreign  countries.  Including  Ger- 
many, Japan,  Denmark,  and  Sweden,  have 
national  policies  that— 

(A)  are  aimed  at  effective  employment 
preparation  of  youth  who  do  not  seek  a  col- 
lege education:  and 

(B)  Include  programs  that  provide  occupa- 
tional guidance  to  students  and  combine 
schooling  with  work  experience; 

(2)  In  Germany,  almost  all  eligible  stu- 
dents apply  for  vocational  training,  which 
substantially  reduces  the  risk  of  unemploy- 
ment for  young  people,  and  German  firms 
spend  SIS.OOO.OOO.OOO  annually  on  vocational 
training; 

(3)  United  States  International  competi- 
tiveness is  being  eroded  because  a  substan- 
tial Increase  is  occurring  In  Jobs  requiring 
greater  skills  and  youth  are  unprepared  to 
meet  the  new  labor  market  demands; 

(4)  partly  as  a  result  of  Inadequate  skills  in 
the  work  force,  the  productivity  growth  of 
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United  States  has  slowed  dramatically 
past  10  years,  with  the  country  talc- 
alnnt>8t  3  years  to  achieve  the  same  pro- 
improvement  previously  achieved 

wt|lle  the  United  States  still  leads  the 

productivity,  the  rate  of  productiv- 

impt'ovement  is  increasing  much  faster 

( ompeting  nations; 

economic  position  of  United  States 

scliool  graduates  who  do  not  seek  a  col- 

ed|ication    is   deteriorating,    with   real 

of  the  graduates  declining  by  28  per- 

1973  to  1986; 

ab^ut  9,000.000  of  the  33.000,000  United 

slouth  age  16  to  24,  or  27  percent  of  the 
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the   United   States,   apprenticeship 
programs    are    providing   valuable 
services  to — 
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participating    in 


apprentices 
programs; 

to    expand    apprenticeship 
in  the  United  States  have  been  un- 
and  the  percentage  of  the  civilian 
Itates  work  force  enrolled  in  feder- 
reg  stered  apprenticeship  programs  fell 
Eilready  low  .3  percent  in  1970  to  only 
in  1987; 
^erally    registered    apprenticeship 
programs  do  not  provide  assistance 
average  high  school  graduate,  ais  evi- 
the  fact  that-- 
er  than  2  percent  of  United  States 
8c4ool  graduates  enter  into  youth  ap- 
training  programs;  and 
median  age  of  United  States  ap- 
is 25; 
i^rently,  there  are  at  most  approxi- 
500  United  States  high  school  stu- 
pfrticipating    in    school-to-work    ap- 

programs;  and 
st;hooi-to-work    apprenticeship    pro- 


of n— 


'  students  to  become  registered  ap- 
as    the    students    complete    high 


pn  duce  positive  outcomes  for  the  stu- 
sc  tiools,  and  employers;  and 
pre  vide  supervised  work  experience  for 
9tu(|»nts  during  high  school,  promoting 
work  habits  and  developing  knowl- 
skllls  for  the  working  world. 
PuJiPOSB.— The  purpose  of  this  title  is 
p  and  evaluate  a  range  of  youth  ap- 
eihip  programs  that  will — 
establish  partnerships  between  second- 
postsecondary  schools,   employers, 
organizations,    and    community    and 
let  ders  to  bridge  the  growing  gap  in 
ii  come,  and  opportunity  between  col- 
bou  id  and  noncollege  bound  youth; 
offi  r  young  people  a  better  chance  to 
ma  ketable  skills  and  incentives  to  re- 

ichool  and  achieve  better  grades; 
estitblish  a  systematic  transition  for 
from  school  to  work  by  combining 
experience  for  youth  with  a  work-relat- 
1  currl<  ulum; 

idei  itify  and  develop  competency  stand- 

routh  apprentices; 
instill  a  sense  of  pride,  self-esteem,  and 

n  youth  apprentices; 
cor^ribute  to  the  public  policy  debate 
apprenticeship  programs;  and 
a  range  of  approaches  to  youth  ap- 
eihip  programs. 
unNrnoNR 
in  this  title: 


(1)  BOARD.— The  term  "Board"  means  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Institute. 

(2)  Disadvantaged  youth.— The  term  "dis- 
advantaged youth"— 

(A)  means  an  individual  (other  than  an  in- 
dividual with  a  handicap)  who— 

(i)(I)  is  a  economically  disadvantaged  indi- 
vidual; or 
(II)  has  academic  disadvantages;  and 
(ii)  requires  special  services  and  assistance 
in   order   to   succeed   in  an   apprenticeship 
training  program;  and 

(B)  includes— 

(1)  an  individual  who  is  a  member  of  an 
economically  disadvantaged  family; 

(ii)a  migrant; 

(ill)  an  Individual  with  limited-English 
proficiency;  and 

(iv)  an  individual  who  is  identified  as  a  po- 
tential dropout  from  a  secondary  school. 

(3)  Economically  disadvantaged  family; 
economically  disadvantaged  individual.— 
The  terms  "economically  disadvantaged 
family"  and  "economically  disadvantaged 
individual"  mean  a  family  and  an  individual, 
respectively,  that  the  Institute,  or  a  partner- 
ship participating  in  a  youth  apprenticeship 
demonstration  program,  determines  to  be 
low-income,  according  to  the  latest  available 
data  from  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

(4)  INSTITUTE.- The  term  "Institute" 
means  the  Institute  for  Youth  Apprentice- 
ship, established  in  section  304. 

(5)  PARTNERSHIP.- The  term  "partnership" 
means  a  coalition  of  secondary  and  post- 
secondary  schools,  employers,  labor  organi- 
zations, and  community  and  civic  leaders, 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  operating  a  youth 
apprenticeship  demonstration  program. 

(6)  PosTSECONDARY  SCHOOL.- The  term 
"postsecondary  school"  means  a  community 
college,  junior  college,  technical  institute, 
or  area  vocational  school. 

(7)  POSTSECONDARY  SCHOOL  DEMONSTRATION 

PROGRAM.- The  term  "postsecondary  school 
demonstration  program"  means  a  dem- 
onstration program  described  in  section 
306(b)(3). 

(8)  SECONDARY  SCHOOL  DEMONSTRATION  PRO- 
GRAM.— The  term  "secondary  school  dam- 
onstration  program"  means  a  demonstration 
program  described  in  section  306(b)(2). 

(9)  Youth  apprenticeship  demonstration 
PROGRAM. — ^The  term  "youth  apprenticeship 
demonstration  program"  means  a  dem- 
onstration program  described  in  paragraph 
(2)  or  (3)  of  section  306(b). 

SBC.  3M.  INSTITUTK  FOR  YOUTH  APPRENTICE- 
SHIP. 

(a)  Establishment.— There  is  established 
an  Institute  for  Youth  Apprenticeship  that 
shall  administer  the  programs  established 
under  this  title.  The  Institute  shall  be  an 
independent  establishment,  as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 104  of  title  5,  United  States  Code. 

(b)  Composition  of  board  of  Directors.- 
The  Institute  shall  be  administered  by  a 
Board  of  Directors.  The  Board  shall  be  com- 
posed of  21  members,  including — 

(Da  Chairperson,  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate; 

(2)  the  Administrator  of  the  Office  of 
Work-Based  Learning  of  the  Department  of 
Labor; 

(3)  the  Director  of  the  Division  of  Voca- 
tional and  Technical  Elducatlon  of  the  De- 
partment of  Education;  and 

(4)  18  members,  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent— 

(A)  who  shall  include — 

(i)  nine  individuals  from  among  individuals 
nominated  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives;  and 


(ii)  nine  Individuals  from  among  individ- 
uals nominated  on  the  Joint  recommendation 
of  the  Majority  Leader  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Minority  Leader  of  the  Senate;  and 

(B)  of  whom— 

(1)(I)  six  individuals  shall  be  representa- 
tives of  the  education  community; 

(II)  six  individuals  shall  be  representatives 
of  labor  and  worker  groups;  and 

(III)  six  individuals  shall  be  representa- 
tives of  the  business  community;  and 

(ii)  individuals  within  each  of  the  groups 
described  in  subclauses  (I),  (II),  and  (III)  of 
clause  (1)  shall  represent  the  national.  State, 
and  local  community  levels. 

(c)  Term.— E^ch  appointed  member  of  the 
Board  shall  be  appointed  for  a  term  of  5 
years. 

(d)  Vacancies.— Vacancies  in  the  member- 
ship of  the  Board  shall  be  filled  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  original  appointment.  The  va- 
cancy shall  not  affect  the  power  of  the  re- 
maining members  to  execute  the  duties  of 
the  Board. 

(e)  Federal  Employment.— 

(1)  Members.— Members  of  the  Board  ap- 
pointed under  subsection  (b)(4)  shall  not  be 
employees  or  officers  under  section  2104  or 
2105  of  title  5,  United  States  Code. 

(2)  Chairperson.— The  Chairperson  of  the 
Board  shall  be  an  officer  under  section  2104 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code. 

(f)  Suit.— Members  of  the  Board  shall  be 
Immune  from  suit  and  legal  process  relating 
to  acts  performed  by  the  members  in  their 
capacity,  and  within  the  scope  of  their  func- 
tions, as  members  of  the  Board. 

(g)  Compensation  and  Reimbursement  of 
Expenses.- 

(1)  Uncompensated  service.- Members  of 
the  Board  who  are  not  employees  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  shall  not  be  compensated 
for  the  performance  of  duties  for  the  Board. 

(2)  Travel  expenses.— Each  member  of  the 
Board  shall  receive  travel  expenses,  includ- 
ing per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  au- 
thorized by  section  5703  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  for  persons  employed  intermit- 
tently in  the  Government  service,  for  each 
day  the  member  is  engaged  in  the  perform- 
ance of  duties  away  from  the  home  or  regu- 
lar place  of  business  of  the  member. 

(h)  Quorum.— A  quorum  shall  consist  of  14 
members  of  the  Board,  except  that  9  mem- 
bers may  conduct  a  hearing. 

(i)  Meetings.- The  Board  shall  meet  at  the 
call  of  the  Chairperson  or  a  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  Board. 

(j)  Executive  Director.— The  Chairperson, 
in  consultation  with  the  Board,  shall  appoint 
an  Executive  Director  for  the  Institute. 

(k)  Staff.— 

(1)  Appointment  and  compensation.— The 
Executive  Director  of  the  Institute  may  ap- 
point and  determine  the  compensation  of 
such  staff  as  the  Board  determines  to  be  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  the  duties  of  the  Insti- 
tute. 

(2)  Limitations. — The  rate  of  compensation 
for  each  staff  member  appointed  under  para- 
graph (1)  shall  not  exceed  the  daily  equiva- 
lent of  the  rate  for  level  V  of  the  Executive 
Schedule  under  section  5316  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  for  each  day  the  staff  member  Is 
engaged  in  the  performance  of  duties  for  the 
Institute.  The  Executive  Director  of  the  In- 
stitute may  otherwise  appoint  and  determine 
the  compensation  of  staff  without  regard  to 
the  provisions  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
that  govern  appointments  in  the  competitive 
service,  and  the  provisions  of  chapter  51  and 
subchapter  III  of  chapter  53  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  that  relate  to  classification  and 
General  Schedule  pay  rates. 


(1)  Experts  and  Consultants.— The  Exec- 
utive Director  of  the  Institute  may  obtain 
the  services  of  experts  and  consultants  and 
compensate  such  experts  and  consultants  in 
accordance  with  section  3109(b)  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  as  the  Board  determines 
to  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  duties  of  the 
Institute. 

(m)  Detail  of  federal  Employees.— On 
the  request  of  the  Board,  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  and  the  Secretary  of  Education  shall 
detail,  without  reimbursement,  any  of  the 
personnel  of  the  Department  of  Labor  and 
the  Department  of  Education  to  the  Insti- 
tute SIS  the  Board  determines  to  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  duties  of  the  Institute.  Any 
detail  shall  not  interrupt  or  otherwise  affect 
the  civil  service  status  or  privileges  of  the 
Federal  employee. 

(n)  Technical  assistance.— On  the  request 
of  the  Board,  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  the 
Secretary  of  Education,  and  the  heads  of 
other  pertinent  Federal  agencies  shall  pro- 
vide, without  reimbursement,  such  technical 
assistance  and  administrative  support  serv- 
ices to  the  Institute  as  the  Board  determines 
to  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  duties  of  the 
Institute. 

(0)  Obtaining  Information.— The  Execu- 
tive Director  of  the  Institute  may  secure  di- 
rectly from  any  Federal  agency  information 
necessary  to  enable  the  Institute  to  carry 
out  the  duties  of  the  Institute,  if  the  infor- 
mation may  be  disclosed  under  section  552  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code.  Subject  to  the 
previous  sentence,  on  the  request  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Director  of  the  Institute,  the  head  of 
the  agency  shall  furnish  the  information  to 
the  Institute. 

(p)  Gifts  and  Private  Contributions.— 
The  Executive  Director  of  the  Institute  may 
accept  on  behalf  of  the  Institute  gifts  or  con- 
tributions from  private  sources  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  Institute  or  to  carry  out  any  of  the 
f^inctions  of  the  Institute.  No  gift  or  con- 
tribution shall  be  accepted  if  the  gift  or  con- 
tribution is  conditioned  on  any  expenditure 
of  funds  by  the  Institute. 

(q)  Voluntary  Service.— Notwithstanding 
section  1342  of  title  31,  the  Chairperson  of  the 
Board  may  accept  for  the  Board  voluntary 
services  provided  by  a  member  of  the  Board. 

SEC.  SOB.  ESTABUSHMENT  OF  YOUTH  APPREN- 
TICESHIP DEMONSTRATION  PRO- 
GRAMS. 

After  consultation  with  the  Board,  the 
Chairperson  of  the  Board  shall  establish 
guidelines,  criteiia,  and  procedures  for  youth 
apprenticeship  demonstration  programs,  in- 
cluding— 

(1)  developing  recommended  guidelines  for 
an  appropriate  curriculum  for  each  occupa- 
tional field  within  the  programs,  including 
postsecondary  courses  to  enable  apprentices 
to  supplement  training  after  completion  of 
the  programs; 

(2)  establishing  site  criteria  to  be  used  in 
the  selection  of  partnerships  to  develop  and 
evaluate  youth  apprenticeship  demonstra- 
tion programs,  including  requirements  that 
the  programs  be  established  in  rural  and 
urban  areas  in  all  regions  of  the  country; 

(3)  establishing  criteria  for  apprenticeship 
occupations,  including  requirements  that  de- 
mand exist  for  skill  training  in  the  occupa- 
tions and  that  the  occupations  offer  a  career 
ladder  for  apprentices; 

(4)  establishing  competency  criteria  for  ap- 
prenticeships and  trainers  in  specific  occupa- 
tional fields;  and 

(5)  establishing  certification  procedures  for 
apprentices  and  trainers. 

SBC.  SO*.  CONTRACTS. 

(a)  Establishment.— Not  later  than  12 
months  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 


title,  the  Executive  Director  of  the  Institute 
shall,  to  the  extent  appropriations  are  avail- 
able, enter  into  contracts  with  eligible  part- 
nerships, to  pay  for  the  Federal  share  of  de- 
veloping and  evaluating  youth  apprentice- 
ship demonstration  programs,  in  accordance 
with  the  requirements  specifled  in  section 
307. 

(b)  Contracts.— 

(1)  IN  GENERAL.— The  Board  shall  enter  into 
contracts  under  this  section  with  eligible 
partnerships  that  propose  youth  apprentice- 
ship demonstration  programs  consistent 
with  the  criteria  and  procedures  established 
under  section  305. 

(2)  Secondary  school  demonstration  pro- 
grams.— 

(A)  In  general.— The  Board  shall  enter 
into  contracts  with  eligible  partnerships  to 
establish  demonstration  programs  at  the  sec- 
ondary school  level. 

(B)  Wage  incentive  demonstration  pro- 
gram.—The  Board  shall  enter  into  a  contract 
with  an  eligible  partnership  to  establish  at 
least  one  demonstration  program  in  which 
the  Institute  shall  pay  for  50  percent  of  the 
cost  of  the  apprenticeship  wage. 

(C)  Disadvantaged  youth  demonstration 
program.— The  Board  shall  enter  into  a  con- 
tract with  an  eligible  partnership  to  estab- 
lish at  least  one  demonstration  program  that 
shall  train  disadvantaged  youth. 

(3)  POSTSECONDARY  SCHOOL  DEMONSTRATION 

PROGRAMS.— The  Board  may  enter  into  con- 
tracts with  two  eligible  partnerships  to  es- 
tablish demonstration  programs  that  solely 
involve  students  at  the  postsecondary  school 
level. 

(4)  Awards.— The  Board  shall  enter  into 
contracts  under  this  section  on  a  majority 
vote  of  the  Board. 

(c)  APPLICATION.— To  be  eligible  to  enter 
Into  a  contract  under  this  section,  a  partner- 
ship shall  submit  an  application  to  the  Exec- 
utive Director  of  the  Institute  at  such  time, 
in  such  manner,  and  containing  such  infor- 
mation as  the  Executive  Director  may  re- 
quire. At  a  minimum,  the  application  shall 
include — 

(1)  a  description  of  the  youth  apprentice- 
ship demonstration  program  proposed  to  be 
conducted  by  the  partnership,  including  suf- 
ficient information  to  enable  the  Elxecutlve 
Director  to  determine  whether  the  proposal 
of  the  partnership  is  consistent  with  the  cri- 
teria and  procedures  specified  In  section  305; 

(2)  an  assessment  of  the  future  work  force 
needs  of  each  area  in  which  a  youth  appren- 
ticeship demonstration  program  will  be  es- 
tablished and  the  manner  In  which  the  pro- 
gram will  help  provide  skilled  workers  to 
meet  the  needs; 

(3)  a  description  of  the  activities  to  be  of- 
fered through  the  youth  apprenticeship  dem- 
onstration program  to  students  in  tlie  sev- 
enth grade  or  older; 

(4)  a  description  of  the  manner  In  which 
each  school,  employer,  or  other  representa- 
tive of  a  partnership  shall  participate  in  the 
partnership; 

(5)  a  description  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  program  will  be  administered  by  schools 
participating  In  the  youth  apprenticeship 
demonstration  program,  including  the  sup- 
port and  counseling  staff  available  to  stu- 
dents pursuing  apprenticeships,  which  staff 
at  a  minimum  shall  include  one  full-time  vo- 
cational counselor; 

(6)  a  description  of  the  manner  in  which  in- 
service  training  for  teachers  will  be  provided 
and  the  manner  in  which  such  training  will— 

(A)  be  designed  to  train  teachers  to  effec- 
tively Implement  apprenticeship  training 
curricula; 


(B)  provide  for  Joint  training  for  all  the 
teachers  in  the  partnership;  and 

(C)  provide  for  the  training  in  weekend, 
evening,  and  summer  sessions,  institutes,  or 
workshops; 

(7)  a  description  of  the  manner  In  which 
training  programs  will  be  provided  for  coun- 
telors  and  the  manner  in  which  such  training 
will  be  designed  to  enable  counselors  to  more 
effectively — 

(A)  recruit  students  for'  apprenticeship 
training  programs; 

(B)  ensure  that  such  students  successfully 
complete  high  school  and  the  apprenticeship 
training  program;  and 

(C)  assist  such  students  in  finding  appro- 
priate employment; 

(8)  a  description  of  courses  to  be  offered  to 
students  considering  or  participating  in  the 
apprenticeship  program; 

(9)  a  description  of  the  work  processes  to 
which  apprentices  will  be  exposed; 

(10)  a  description  of  the  manner  in  which 
apprentices  shall  be  selected; 

(11)  a  description  of  the  academic  and  tech- 
nical skill  levels  to  be  achieved  by  appren- 
tices on  completion  of  the  program; 

(12)  a  description  of  the  apprenticeship 
wage  and  employee  benefits  offered; 

(13)  an  estimate  of  the  amount  of  time  to 
be  spent  by  apprentices  at  the  workplace 
during  the  school  day; 

(14)  a  plan  for  monitoring  and  evaluating 
apprentices  and  the  youth  apprenticeship 
demonstration  program  within  each  partner- 
ship; and 

(15)  an  assurance  that  the  partnership  will 
comply  with  the  matching  requirement  spec- 
ified in  subsection  (d). 

(d)  MATCHING  Requirement.— 

(1)  Federal  share.— The  Federal  share  of 
the  costs  of  developing  and  evaluating  youth 
apprenticeship  demonstration  programs 
shall  be  not  more  than  SO  percent. 

(2)  Non-Federal  share.— The  non-Federal 
share  of  the  costs  may  be  in  cash  or  In  kind, 
fairly  evaluated,  including  plant,  equipment, 
and  services.  Amounts  provided  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  or  services  assisted  or  sub- 
sidized to  any  signincant  extent  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  may  not  be  included  in  de- 
termining the  amount  of  such  non-Federal 
share. 

SEC.  307.  YOUTH  APPRENTICESHIP  DEMONSTRA- 
TION PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS. 

(a)  Responsibilities.- E^ch  partnership 
that  participates  in  a  youth  apprenticeship 
demonstration  program  shall  be  responsible 
for— 

(1)  program  and  curriculum  development; 

(2)  coordination  and  quality  assurances; 
and 

(3)  provision  of  information  to  the  Insti- 
tute for  the  assessment  and  evaluation  of  ap- 
prentices and  training  programs. 

(b)  Secondary  School  Demonstration 
Programs.— 

(1)  In  general.— The  partnerships  partici- 
pating in  secondary  school  demonstration 
programs  shall  provide  apprenticeship  train- 
ing to  students  as  appropriate  for  the  grade 
level  of  the  students. 

(2)  Seventh  through  tenth  grade  stu- 
dents.—The  f>artnerships  shall  provide  stu- 
dents in  the  seventh  through  tenth  grades 
with  an  opportunity  to  learn  about  possible 
occupations  through  secondary  school 
courses,  site  visits,  job  sampling,  and  em- 
ployer visits  to  secondary  schools.  The  par1>- 
nerships  shall  also  provide  Information 
about  the  youth  apprenticeship  demonstra- 
tion program  to  the  parents  of  students  Jn 
the  seventh  through  tenth  grades. 

(3)  Tenth  grade  students.- The  partner- 
ships shall   provide  students  in   the  tenth 
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grade   ^ith   an   opportunity   to   apply   and 
Intervle  w    for   apprenticeships.    Apprentices 
who  successfully  complete  the  tenth  grade, 
basic   skills   test,   and   successfully 
with  employers  may  sign  agree- 
\ilth  employers  at  the  end  of  the  aca- 
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ELEVENTH    AND    TWELFTH    GRADE    8TU- 

The      partnerships     shall      provide 
at  work  sites  for  students  in  the 
and  twelfth  grades,  in  combination 
secondary  school  courses.  The  partner- 
structure  the  training  and  edu- 
requlrements  of  students— 
that  students  gradually  Increase  the 
at  work  sites  from  30  percent  in 
grade  to  50  percent  in  the  twelfth 
(^pending  on  the  structure  of  the  pro- 
aid 


such  a  manner  as  to  allow  the  stu- 
graduate  and  receive  a  high  school 
with  other  members  of  their  class. 

S|X»NDARY     SCHOOL     GRADUATES.— The 

shall  structure  the  training  and 
requirements      of     secondary 
graduates  so  that  students  spend  75  to 
of  program  time  at  work  sites  and 
postsecondary  schools  for  supple- 
theory  and  skill  courses.  The  youth 
demonstration      programs 
ow  students  In  technical  fields  to 
baiic  skills  courses  and  apply  them  to- 
associate  degree. 
Postsecondary  School  demonstration 
Partnerships     participating     In 
school    demonstration    pro- 
!  hall   provide  on-the-job  training  to 
to   supplement   academic   courses 
postsecondary  schools. 
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SfBSiDiZED  WAGE.- Employers  partici- 
demonstration  programs  described 
306<bK2)<B)  shall  pay  for  SO  percent 
of  the  apprenticeship  wage. 

POfeTSECONDARY  SCHOOL  DEMONSTRATION 
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(A)   V  AGES.- Elmployers    participating    in 
post8ec<  ndary    school    demonstration    pro- 
s  lall  pay  for  100  percent  of  the  cost  of 
appi  enticeship  wage  to  apprentices, 
g  CHOOL    COSTS.— Individual    students 
pa  y  for  the  cost  of  taking  continuing 
s(ills  courses  from  a  postsecondary 
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Apprentices  participating  in 

and    postsecondary    school 

demonstration  programs  shall  receive,  at  a 

an  apprenticeship  wage  equal  to 

rate  described  in  section  306(a)(2)  of 

Labor  Standards  Amendments  of 

J.S.C.  206  note). 

Employers  participating  in 

postfeecondary  school  demonstration  pro- 

!  hall  pay  for  the  cost  of  on-the-job 


EMPLOYMENT.- The  Institute  shall  en- 
but  not  require,  employers  partlcl- 

n  youth  apprenticeship  demonstra- 
prdgrams  to  place,  or  assist  in  placing, 
api  irentices    In    employment    positions 

DO  the  positions  in  which  the  appren- 
rei  eived  training. 

OfHER   EMPLOYER  CONTRIBUTIONS.— Ap- 

peirtlcipatlng  in  youth  apprentlce- 
deilionstratlon  programs  shall — 

:overed  by  all  applicable  Federal  and 
1  iw8    regarding   occupational    health 
and 


(2)  receive  the  same  employment  benefits 
as  full-time  employees,  commensurate  with 
the  length  of  service  of  the  apprentices  to 
the  employer. 

SEC.  308.  COORDINATION. 

The  Institute  shall— 

(1)  consult  with  the  Office  of  Work-Based 
Learning  of  the  Department  of  Labor  and 
with  the  Division  of  Vocational  and  Tech- 
nical Olucation  of  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cation; 

(2)  provide  technical  assistance  to  partner- 
ships participating  in  youth  apprenticeship 
demonstration  programs  to  assist  the  part- 
nerships with  strategic  planning,  curriculum 
planning,  and  coordination; 

(3)  operate  an  apprenticeship  clearinghouse 
for  the  partnerships; 

(4)  disseminate  model  programs  and  prac- 
tices to  the  partnerships; 

(5)  gather  input  from  all  sources  regarding 
the  labor  mobility  of  apprentices;  and 

(6)  comply  with  evaluation  and  report  re- 
quirements specified  in  section  312. 

8KC.  am.  NONDISCRIMINATION. 

(a)  IN  GENERAL.- Any  assistance  provided 
under  this  title  shall  constitute  Federal  fi- 
nancial assistance  for  purposes  of  title  VI  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  (42  U.S.C.  2000d  et 
seq.).  title  IX  of  the  Education  Amendments 
of  1972  (20  U.S.C.  1681  et  seq.),  the  Rehabilito- 
tlon  Act  of  1973  (29  U.S.C.  701  et  seq.),  and  the 
Age  Discrimination  Act  of  1975  (42  U.S.C.  6101 
et  seq.). 

(b)  NONDISCRIMINATION.— 

(1)  In  GENERAL.- Any  individual  with  re- 
sponsibility for  the  administration  of  a 
youth  apprenticeship  demonstration  pro- 
gram that  receives  assistance  under  this 
title  shall  not  discriminate  in  the  selection 
of  participants  to  the  demonstration  pro- 
gram on  the  basis  of  race,  religion,  color,  na- 
tional origin,  sex,  a«e,  disability,  or  political 
affiliation. 

(2)  EXCEPTION.— This  subsection  shall  not 
apply  to  an  employer  or  educational  institu- 
tion that  is  controlled  by  a  religious  organi- 
zation, if  any,  if  the  application  of  this  sub- 
section would  not  be  consistent  with  the  re- 
ligious tenets  of  the  organization. 

(c)  Rules  and  Regulations.— The  Chair- 
person of  the  Board  shall  promulgate  rules 
and  regulations  to  provide  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  this  section.  Including  provisions  for 
summary  suspension  of  assistance  for  not 
more  than  30  days,  on  an  emergency  basis, 
until  notice  and  an  opportunity  to  be  heard 
can  be  provided. 

(d)  Right  of  Action.— Notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  of  law,  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States  may  file  an  ac- 
tion under  this  section  In  the  appropriate 
district  court  of  the  United  States  against 
any  organization  or  partnership  under  this 
title  that  violates  this  subsection. 

SEC.    310.    NOTICE,    HEARING,    AND    CRIEVANCE 
PROCEDURES. 

(a)  In  General.- 

(1)  Suspension  of  payments.- The  Chair- 
person of  the  Board  may  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  title,  suspend  or  termi- 
nate payments  under  a  contract  providing 
assistance  under  this  title  whenever  the 
Chairperson  determines  there  is  a  material 
failure  to  comply  with  this  title  or  the  appli- 
cable terms  and  conditions  of  any  contract 
entered  into  under  this  title. 

(2)  Procedures  to  ensure  assistance.- 
The  Chairperson  of  the  Board  shall  prescribe 
procedures  to  ensure  that — 

(A)  assistance  provided  under  this  title 
shall  only  be  suspended  for  not  more  than  30 
days  for  failure  to  comply  with  the  applica- 
ble terms  and  conditions  of  this  title  and 
only  in  emergency  situations;  and 


(B)  assistance  provided  under  this  title 
shall  not  be  terminated  for  failure  to  comply 
with  applicable  terms  and  conditions  of  this 
title  unless  the  recipient  of  such  assistance 
has  been  afforded  reasonable  notice  and  op- 
portunity for  a  full  and  fair  hearing. 

(b)  Hearings.— Hearings  or  other  meetings 
that  may  be  necessary  to  fulfill  the  require- 
ments of  this  section  shall  be  held  at  loca- 
tions convenient  to  the  recipient  of  assist- 
ance under  this  title. 

(c)  Transcript  or  Recording.- A  tran- 
script or  recording  shall  be  made  of  a  hear- 
ing conducted  under  this  section  and  shall  be 
available  for  Inspection  by  any  individual. 

(d)  State  Legislation.— Nothing  In  this 
title  shall  be  construed  to  preclude  the  en- 
actment of  State  legislation  providing  for 
the  Implementation,  consistent  with  this 
title,  of  the  programs  administered  under 
this  title. 

(e)  Grievance  Procedure.— 

(1)  In  general.— State  and  local  applicants 
that  receive  assistance  under  this  title  shall 
establish  and  maintain  a  procedure  to  adju- 
dicate grievances  from  participants,  latx>r 
organizations,  and  other  interested  individ- 
uals concerning  programs  that  receive  as- 
sistance under  this  title,  including  griev- 
ances regarding  proposed  placements  of  the 
participants  in  the  projects. 

(2)  Deadline  for  grievances.- Except  for 
a  grievance  that  alleges  fraud  or  criminal  ac- 
tivity, a  grievance  shall  be  made  not  later 
than  1  year  after  the  date  of  the  alleged  oc- 
currence. 

(3)  Deadline  for  hearing  and  decision.- 

(A)  HEARING.- A  hearing  on  any  grievance 
conducted  under  this  subsection  shall  be  con- 
ducted not  later  than  30  days  after  the  filing 
of  the  grievance. 

(B)  Decision.— A  decision  on  any  grievance 
shall  be  made  not  later  than  60  days  after  the 
filing  of  the  grievance. 

(4)  ARBITRATION.— 

(A)  In  GENERAL.— On  the  occurrence  of  an 
adverse  grievance  decision,  or  60  days  after 
the  filing  of  the  grievance  if  no  decision  has 
been  reached,  the  party  filing  the  grievance 
shall  be  permitted  to  submit  the  grievance 
to  binding  arbitration  before  a  qualified  ar- 
bitrator who  Is  jointly  selected  and  inde- 
pendent of  the  Interested  parties. 

(B)  Deadline  for  proceeding.— An  arbitra- 
tion proceeding  shall  be  held  not  later  than 
45  days  after  the  request  for  the  arbitration. 

(C)  Deadline  for  decision.— A  decision 
concerning  a  grievance  under  this  paragraph 
shall  be  made  not  later  than  30  days  after 
the  date  of  the  beginning  of  the  arbitration 
proceeding  concerning  such  grievance. 

(D)  Cost.— The  cost  of  an  arbitration  pro- 
ceeding shall  be  divided  evenly  between  the 
parties  to  the  arbitration. 

(5)  Proposed  placement.— If  a  grievance  Is 
filed  regarding  a  proposed  placement  of  a 
participant  in  a  program  that  receives  as- 
sistance under  this  title,  the  placement  shall 
not  be  made  unless  it  is  consistent  with  the 
resolution  of  the  grrievance  pursuant  to  this 
subsection. 

(6)  Remedies.— Remedies  for  a  grievance 
filed  under  this  subsection  shall  Include — 

(A)  suspension  of  payments  for  assistance 
under  this  title; 

(B)  termination  of  payments;  and 

(C)  prohibition  of  the  placement  described 
in  paragraph  (5). 

SEC.  311.  NONDUPUCATION  AND 

NONOISPIACEMENT. 

(a)  Nonduplication.— 

(1)  In  general. — Assistance  provided  under 
this  title  shall  be  used  only  for  a  program 
that  does  not  duplicate,  and  is  in  addition  to. 


an  apprenticeship  program  operating  in  the 
locality. 

(2)  Private  nonprofit  entity.— Assistance 
made  available  under  this  title  shall  not  be 
provided  to  a  private  nonprofit  entity  to  con- 
duct activities  that  are  the  same  or  substan- 
tially equivalent  to  activities  provided  by 
the  State  or  local  government  agency  in  the 
locality  that  the  entity  resides  in,  unless  the 
requirements  of  subsection  (b)  are  met. 

(b)  NONDISPLACEMENT.— 

(1)  In  general.— An  employer  shall  not  dis- 
place an  employee  or  position,  including  par- 
tial displacement  such  as  reduction  in  hours, 
wages,  or  employment  benefits,  as  a  result  of 
the  use  by  such  employer  of  a  participant  in 
a  program  receiving  assistance  under  this 
title. 

(2)  Service  opportunity.— An  employer 
shall  not  create  a  service  opportunity  under 
this  title  that  will  Infringe  In  any  manner  on 
the  promotional  opportunity  of  an  employed 
individual. 

(3)  Limitation  of  services.— 

(A)  duplication  of  services.— a  partici- 
pant in  a  program  receiving  assistance  under 
this  title  shall  not  perform  any  services  or 
duties  or  engage  in  activities  that  would  oth- 
erwise be  performed  by  an  employee  as  part 
of  the  assigned  duties  of  the  employee. 

(B)  SuppLANTATiON  OF  HIRING.— A  partici- 
pant in  any  program  receiving  assistance 
under  this  title  shall  not  perform  any  serv- 
ices or  duties  or  engrage  in  activities  that 
will  supplant  the  hiring  of  full-time  workers. 

(C)  Duties  formerly  performed  by  an- 
other EMPLOYEE.— A  participant  in  any  pro- 
gram receiving  assistance  under  this  title 
shall  not  perform  services  or  duties  that 
have  been  performed  by  or  were  assigned  to 
any— 

(I)  presently  employed  worker; 

(II)  employee  who  recently  resigned  or  was 
discharged; 

(ill)  employee  who  is  subject  to  a  reduction 
in  force; 

(iv)  employee  who  is  on  leave  (terminal, 
temporary,  vacation,  emergency,  or  sick);  or 

(v)  employee  who  Is  on  strike  or  who  Is  in- 
volved in  a  lockout. 

SEC.  SI3.  EVALUATION. 

(a)  Evaluation  by  the  institute.— 

(1)  Final  evaluation.— 

(A)  Evaluation.— The  Institute  shall  con- 
duct an  evaluation  of  all  youth  apprentice- 
ship demonstration  programs  to  determine 
the  effectiveness  of  apprenticeship  training 
and  the  most  effective  youth  apprenticeship 
program  structures  for  a  nationwide  youth 
apprenticeship  program.  The  evaluation 
shall  include  an  analysis  of— 

(I)  the  ability  of  the  programs  to  prepare 
workers,  particularly  minorities  and  women, 
for  the  technical  workplace; 

(II)  the  ability  of  such  programs  to  In- 
crease the  overall  competency  of  the  work 
force  In  the  United  States; 

(ill)  the  level  of  academic  and  technical 
skills  acquired  by  an  apprentice  in  the  pro- 
grams; 

(iv)  the  po^ntlal  labor  mobility  of  appren- 
tices; 

(V)  the  effectiveness  of  combining  on-the- 
job  training  with  classroom  instruction; 

(vl)  the  ability  of  the  programs  to  encour- 
age students  to  complete  secondary  school; 

(vU)  the  ability  of  the  programs  to  estab- 
lish a  more  definite  transition  from  second- 
ary or  postsecondary  school  to  work; 

(vlil)  the  value  of  apprentices  and  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  program  according  to  busi- 
ness; and 

(ix)  the  direct  and  indirect  costs  and  bene- 
fits of  the  demonstration  program  to  the 
company  and  the  individual  student. 


(B)  Report.— The  Institute  shall  prepare 
and  submit  a  report  to  the  President,  the 
Secretary  of  Labor,  the  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation, the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human 
Resources  of  the  Senate  and  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, containing  the  evaluation  de- 
scribed in  subparagraph  (A),  and  rec- 
ommendations for  legislative  reform.  The  In- 
stitute shall  submit  the  report  not  later 
than  9  months  after  the  conclusion  of  the 
youth  apprenticeship  demonstration  pro- 
grams. 

(2)  Interim  evaluation.— 

(A)  Evaluation.— Not  later  than  24  months 
after  the  initiation  of  the  youth  apprentice- 
ship demonstration  programs,  the  Institute 
shall  conduct  an  Interim  evaluation  of  the 
effectiveness  of  all  the  demonstration  pro- 
grams, including  an  assessment  of  the  mat- 
ters described  in  parag^raph  (1)(A)  to  the  ex- 
tent that  the  necessary  data  and  information 
Is  available. 

(B)  Report.— The  Institute  shall  prepare 
and  submit  a  report  to  the  President,  the 
Secretary  of  Labor,  the  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation, the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human 
Resources  of  the  Senate  and  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives containing  the  evaluation  de- 
scribed in  subparagraph  (A).  The  Institute 
shall  submit  the  report  not  later  than  33 
months  after  the  initiation  of  the  dem- 
onstration programs. 

(b)  Evaluation  by  Partnerships.— 

(1)  Data  collection  and  assistance.- 
Each  partnership  that  participates  in  a 
youth  apprenticeship  demonstration  pro- 
gram shall  establish  data  collection  mecha- 
nisms consistent  with  the  needs  of  the  Insti- 
tute and  provide  to  the  Institute  information 
for,  and  assistance  in  conducting,  the  final 
evaluation  described  in  subsection  (a)(1)  and 
the  interim  evaluation  described  in  sub- 
section (a)(2). 

(2)  Annual  report.— 

(A)  Evaluation.— Each  partnership  that 
participates  in  a  youth  apprenticeship  dem- 
onstration program  shall  conduct  an  annual 
evaluation  that  contains  summary  Informa- 
tion on  the  implementation  and  operation  of 
the  demonstration  program  including- 

(I)  the  number  and  type  of  students  en- 
rolled in  apprenticeship  training; 

(II)  a  description  of  the  type  of  activities  In 
which  the  youth  apprentices  are  participat- 
ing, including  the  type  of  occupational  train- 
ing youth  apprentices  are  receiving; 

(ill)  the  effectiveness  of  the  program  In 
keeping  youth  in  secondary  or  postsecondary 
school; 

(iv)  the  reaction  of  businesses  Involved  In 
the  training  program;  and 

(V)  any  other  Information  that  the  Insti- 
tute may  require. 

(B)  Report.— Each  such  partnership  shall 
submit  an  annual  report  to  the  Institute 
containing  the  Information  described  in  sub- 
paragraph (A). 

SEC.  313.  EXECUTIVE  SCHEDULE. 

Section  5314  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  follow- 
ing; 

"Chairman,  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Insti- 
tute for  Youth  Apprenticeship.". 
SEC.  SI4.  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPIUATION& 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
carry  out  this  title  $50,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1993,  which  shall  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended. 

SEC.  31S.  TERMINATION  AND  REPEAL. 

(a)  Termination.— Not  later  than  69 
months  after  the  initiation  of  the  youth  ap- 
prenticeship   demonstration    programs,    the 


Board  and  Institute  shall  be  abolished,  and 
all  programs  established  by  this  title  shall 
terminate. 

(b)  Repeal.— Not  later  than  68  months 
after  the  initiation  of  the  youth  apprentice- 
ship demonstration  programs,  this  title  and 
the  amendments  made  by  this  title  shall  be 
repealed. 

TITLE  IV— DEFINITIONS 
SEC.  401.  DEFINITIONS. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Ken- 
nedy]. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend Senator  Nunn  and  Senator 
Breaux  for  focusing  attention  on  the 
whole  issue  of  assisting  young  people 
in  making  a  successful  transition  from 
school  to  work.  This  is  a  critical  area 
for  the  young  people  of  this  country. 
Close  to  50  percent  of  all  high  school 
students  do  not  go  on  to  training  or 
higher  education  programs  after  they 
finish  high  school.  They  go  to  work. 
And  to  a  great  extent,  these  workers 
are  really  the  backbone  of  this  Amer- 
ican economy.  They  are  the  workers 
who  directly  produce  the  goods  and 
services  that  fuel  the  economy,  and  the 
economic  capability  and  capacity  of 
the  United  States  today  and  for  the  fu- 
ture depends  in  large  part  on  the  pro- 
ductivity of  this  segment  of  the  work 
force. 

One  of  the  most  compelling  aspects 
of  the  "America's  Choice"  report  is- 
sued in  1990  by  The  Commission  on  the 
Skills  of  the  American  Workforce, 
cochaired  by  former  Labor  Secretaries 
Ray  Marshall  and  Bill  Brock,  is  the 
section  which  describes  the  comprehen- 
sive systems  that  have  been  estab- 
lished in  many  of  the  countries  of 
Western  Europe  as  well  as  in  Japan  to 
prepare  and  train  young  people  for 
work,  and  the  impact  of  those  training 
systems  on  work  force  productivity  in 
those  countries. 

It  is  interesting  that  in  these  coun- 
tries, there  is  virtually  complete  con- 
sensus among  the  various  political  par- 
ties and  between  business  and  labor  on 
the  critical  importance  of  work  force 
training.  Virtually  all  the  political 
parties,  and  segments  of  these  societies 
that  tend  to  approach  political  issues 
from  widely  diverse  viewpoints,  have 
recognized  that  substantial  public  and 
private  investment  in  work  force  train- 
ing is  essential  to  their  ability  to  com- 
pete successfully  in  the  global  econ- 
omy. In  this  regard,  these  countries  are 
far  ahead  of  us. 

In  recent  years,  there  has  some  ex- 
perimentation in  this  country  with 
pilot  programs  to  provide  young  people 
with  opportunities  to  participate  in  ap- 
prenticeships and  other  programs  that 
combine  academic  work  with  practical 
support  for  those  kinds  of  on-the-job 
experience,  but  we  do  not  currently 
provide  significant  programs  either  at 
the  State  or  the  Federal  level  or,  gen- 
erally, in  the  private  sector. 

In  the  United  States,  the  private  sec- 
tor currently  spends  an  estimated  $30 
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is  a  very,  very  important  area 
in  the  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
Committee    are    focusing    on. 
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the  proposal  put  forth  by  the 
from  Georgia  and  Louisiana 
,  there  are  a  number  of  al- 
ways to  approach  the  whole 
school  to  work  transition,  all 
deserve  full  and  careful  con- 
on  by  the  committee.  The  Sen- 
•om  Georgia  and  Louisiana  de- 
cfedit  for  raising  this  issue  in  the 
of  the  education  bill,  currently 
us   because   our   education   re- 
I  lust  address  not  only  early  and 
school    education    but   also 
issue  of  what  happens  to 
people  as  they  leave  school 
the  work  force, 
want  to  give  my  assurances  to 
from  Georgia  and  Louisi- 
this  is  an  area  of  high  priority 
Labor   and   Human   Resources 
We  have  established  it  as 
he  four  areas  of  educational  re- 
we  have  committed  ourselves 
education  secondary  school 
the  school  to  work  transi- 
higher  education. 

have  the  higher  education 

expect,  on   the  floor  in   Feb- 

March.  And  we  are  going  to 

debate  with  Senator  Wirth, 

Wkllstone,  and  others  on  the 

l|tart   and   the   early   education 

But  the  school-to-work  tran- 

a  key  priority,  and  we  want  to 

vtery  closely  with  our  colleagues 

C  eorgla  and  Louisiana  on   this 


Sei  lators 
th£  t 


'RESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
from  Louisiana,  Mr.  Breaux. 
^REAUX.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
for  recognition.  I  also  want 


to  thank  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  for  his  comments. 

I  join  with  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
in  cosponsoring  this  legislation  to  es- 
tablish a  youth  apprenticeship  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  the  American 
education  system  is  truly  failing  a 
large  portion  of  the  youth  of  America. 
I  say  that,  recognizing  the  tremendous 
contribution  of  this  bill  we  are  consid- 
ering today,  as  well  as  other  pieces  of 
legislation,  and  Federal  aid  to  edu- 
cation, and  the  work  that  those  pro- 
grams have  accomplished.  The  accom- 
plishments have  been  tremendous.  The 
failures  are  very  serious. 

I  had  the  opportunity  to  present  a 
distinguished  accomplishment  award, 
along  with  my  senior  colleague  from 
Louisiana,  Senator  Johnston,  to  a 
shipyard  in  Louisiana  a  couple  of 
months  ago  because  of  the  work  that 
they  have  been  able  to  do.  As  we  gath- 
ered to  present  the  award,  all  of  the 
employees  gathered  in  this  large  facil- 
ity. There  were  about  400  welders  in 
the  audience.  I  asked  the  owner  of  the 
company  how  many  of  these  welders 
came  to  the  company  as  trained  weld- 
ers when  they  were  hired?  His  response 
was  a  little  startling  because  he  said 
"zero."  Not  a  single  one  of  these  weld- 
ers came  to  them  and  offered  them- 
selves for  employment  as  a  person  who 
knew  how  to  be  a  welder. 

The  owner  of  the  company  explained 
to  me,  further,  they  had  to  set  up  their 
own  school  in  the  shipyard  to  train 
people  after  they  hired  them. 

Can  you  imagine  a  CPA  firm  having 
to  set  up  its  own  school  in  order  to 
train  men  and  women  to  be  certified 
public  accountants  before  it  could  hire 
them?  Can  you  imagine  a  law  firm  hav- 
ing to  set  up  its  own  law  school  in  the 
law  firm  in  order  to  be  able  to  train 
people  how  to  be  lawyers  so  it  can  hire 
them?  Of  course  not.  That  is  the  func- 
tion, they  will  tell  you,  of  schools. 
Schools  train  lawyers.  Schools  train 
CPA's.  Schools  train  doctors.  The  busi- 
nesses that  they  work  in  do  not  do 
that. 

When  it  comes  to  a  carpenter,  an 
electrician,  a  welder,  a  pipefitter  or  so 
many  of  these  other  skilled  crafts  in 
this  country  that  are  desperately  need- 
ed to  increase  our  productivity,  to  in- 
crease our  ability  to  compete,  I  suggest 
the  schools  are  not  meeting  the  chal- 
lenge. 

It  is  no  wonder,  then,  why  we  have 
countries  like  Japan  and  others  saying 
we  are  beating  you  Americans  because 
you  do  not  have  trained  workers.  Our 
workers  are  not  lazy.  But  many  of 
them  are  not  trained  properly  by  the 
schools  so  they  have  an  opportunity  to 
enter  the  work  force  and  offer  their 
skills  to  a  potential  employer. 

In  our  system,  the  employer  has  to 
spend  time,  effort,  and  money  to  do 
what  schools  should  be  doing. 

Mr.  President,  what  Senator  Nunn 
and  I  are  offering  today  is  a  youth  ap- 


prenticeship program  for  those  young- 
sters who,  right  now,  in  many  large 
cities,  particularly  among  disadvan- 
taged young  men  and  women,  particu- 
larly among  minorities,  who  are  saying 
"I  do  not  like  physics,"  "I  do  not  like 
calculus,"  "I  do  not  understand  chem- 
istry," and  then  start  causing  problems 
in  schools.  We  see,  far  too  often,  these 
young  students  either  quitting  school 
because  they  do  not  have  an  interest, 
or  flunking  out,  or  dropping  out,  or 
they  are  getting  kicked  out  because 
they  cause  problems. 

These  young  students  see  no  relation 
between  what  they  are  studying  in 
their  high  schools  and  what  they  are 
going  to  have  to  do  in  the  real  world 
after  they,  hopefully,  graduate  from 
high  school.  That  is  the  real  problem. 

Disadvantaged  youth,  minorities  in 
particular,  are  really  suffering  the 
brunt  of  this  educational  system's  dis- 
advantages. They  are  suffering  because 
we  are  not  training  them  to  what  their 
real  life  is  going  to  be  all  about. 

For  those  who  are  going  to  college, 
the  high  schools  have  exchange  pro- 
grams with  all  the  universities  in  their 
State.  They  have  scholarships.  They 
have  loans.  But  for  that  youngster  who 
is  not  going  to  the  University  of  Geor- 
gia or  the  University  of  Massachusetts, 
or  LSU,  or  Harvard,  or  what  have  you, 
we  do  not  do  enough.  In  fact,  I  think 
we  do  far  too  little. 

When  these  youngsters  who  do  not  do 
well  in  those  type  of  programs  in  high 
school  get  flunked  out  or  thrown  out  or 
kicked  out,  what  do  they  do?  They  hit 
the  streets  with  no  skills,  no  craft, 
nothing  to  offer  a  potential  employer. 
They  hit  the  streets  and  turn  to  a  life 
of  crime  and  a  life  of  drugs  because 
that  Is  all  they  can  do,  because  they 
see  no  relation  between  what  they 
learn  in  high  school  and  what  they  will 
have  to  do  later  on  in  life.  They  be- 
come frustrated  and,  as  a  result  of 
that,  we  are  losing  a  generation  of 
Americans  in  this  country,  a  genera- 
tion who  see  no  relation  between  what 
they  are  learning  in  high  school  and 
what  their  future  is  going  to  be  in  the 
workplace. 

What  Senator  Nunn  and  I  are  pre- 
senting to  the  Senate  today — and  I  am 
delighted  at  the  words  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Massachusetts 
about  his  intent — is  to  try  and  give 
these  youngsters,  who  we  are  losing  be- 
cause they  have  no  hope,  something 
that  will  give  them  hope  and  training 
so  that  when  they  finish  high  school 
they  can  get  a  decent  job. 

The  youth  apprenticeship  program 
takes  those  kids  in  the  8th  grade,  the 
9th  grade  and  the  10th  grade,  takes 
them  to  businesses  in  their  commu- 
nity, brings  them  to  that  shipyard, 
brings  them  to  an  electrical  shop, 
brings  them  to  industries  in  their  par- 
ticular locale  and  lets  them  see  what  is 
happening  out  there  to  try  to  get  them 
interested  in  what  the  real  world  is  all 


about.  Let  them  become  exposed  to  the 
jobs  that  may  be  available  if  they  can 
cut  the  mustard  or  learn  the  skill  in 
their  local  community.  We  would  offer 
those  students  an  opportunity,  a  choice 
really,  between  pursuing  an  apprentice- 
ship program  or  pursuing  a  high  school 
and  college-oriented  curriculum;  then 
create  a  3-year  apprenticeship  program 
for  the  11th,  12th,  and  an  extra  year 
after  that  where  these  students  would 
spend  some  time  in  the  morning  learn- 
ing the  basic  skills  of  education — read- 
ing, writing,  arithmetic — the  basics. 
And  then  in  the  afternoon  have  them 
actually  work  in  an  apprenticeship  pro- 
gram in  one  of  these  industries  that 
they  have  already  been  exposed  to  in 
the  8th,  9th,  and  10th  grades. 

We  bringr  industry  and  schools  to- 
gether in  a  partnership  so  ultimately 
when  these  youngsters  get  out  of  high 
school  they  get  two  things:  They  get  a 
high  school  diploma,  and  they  get  a 
certificate  of  apprenticeship  so  that 
young  student  can  take  that  certificate 
and  go  to  that  shipyard  that  I  gave  as 
an  example  and  say,  "I  am  a  high 
school  graduate  and  I  know  how  to  be 
a  welder  and  I  can  do  a  good  job  for 
you." 

Job  skills  training  is  as  important  a 
part  of  the  American  educational  sys- 
tem as  it  is  to  train  someone  to  go  to 
the  finest  university  in  the  land.  Ev- 
erybody does  not  have  to  be  a  college 
graduate  to  be  a  success  in  this  coun- 
try. We  need  those  skilled  craftsmen 
and  women,  to  be  able  to  compete  and 
to  be  more  productive  as  a  country  and 
as  a  society. 

Mr.  President,  I  compliment  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  who  has  introduced 
this  legislation  in  the  last  Congress  as 
well  as  in  this  Congress.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts for  indicating  to  this  body  his 
willingness,  his  awareness  of  the  prob- 
lem, and  I  think,  from  what  I  heard,  for 
his  enthusiasm  for  the  concept  of  an 
apprenticeship  program  that  can  be  de- 
veloped in  legislation  that,  hopefully, 
will  be  coming  before  this  body  and 
this  Congress  sometime  this  year. 

I  would  like  to  submit  for  the 
Record  an  executive  summary  entitled 
"Why  America  Should  Develop  a  Youth 
Apprenticeship  System"  by  Robert 
Lerman  of  American  University  and 
Hillard  Pouncy,  Swarthmore  College 
and  of  Brandeis  University. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
that  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Why  America  Should  Develop  a  Youth 
Apprenticeship  System 
(By  Robert  I.  Lerman.  the  American  Univer- 
sity, and  HlUard  Pouncy.  Swarthmore  Col- 
lege and  Brandeis  University) 

EXECUTIVE  summary 

America  faces  a  fundamental  domestic 
challenge  in  the  1990a:  reversing:  the  stark 
and  growing  disparity  between  the  fates  of 


college-bound  and  non-college  youths  in  our 
society. 

In  recent  years,  the  latter  have  suffered  a 
dramatic  decline  in  real  wages  and  income. 
Further  limiting  their  economic  prospects 
are  the  disappearance  of  high-skill  Jobs  in 
traditional  industries,  and  the  failure  of  our 
nation's  education  system  to  impart  even 
basic  skills  and  competencies  to  many.  If  we 
permit  these  trends  to  continue,  the  promise 
of  upward  mobility  will  ring  hollow  for  the 
"forgotten  hair"  of  young  Americans  who  do 
not  finish  or  go  beyond  high  school. 

The  United  States  needs  to  give  urgent  pri- 
ority to  expanding  the  career  options  of  non- 
college  youth.  Already,  the  country  Is  losing 
a  tragically  large  number  of  young  blacli 
men  to  crime  and  drugs.  The  drop  in  real 
wages  of  young  high  school  graduates  of  all 
races  is  weakening  the  commitment  of 
young  men  to  the  economic  mainstream  and 
to  family  life.  And  the  lack  of  Job-ready 
skills,  together  with  the  declining  number  of 
young  workers,  is  limiting  the  nation's  pro- 
ductivity growth  and  thus  its  ability  to  raise 
living  standards. 

The  root  of  the  problem  is  that  the  capa- 
bilities of  the  work  force,  especially  non-col- 
lege workers,  are  not  keeping  up  with  the 
rising  demand  for  skilled  labor.  As  a  result. 
U.S.  productivity  and  wage  growth  remain 
low,  while  the  gap  widens  between  the  earn- 
ings of  college  and  non-college  workers. 

Between  1973  and  1987,  the  ratio  of  wages 
for  college  graduates  to  wages  for  high 
school  graduates  rose  from  1.49  to  1.81.  for 
young  men  with  5-9  years  of  work  experi- 
ence. In  fact.  In  terms  of  purchasing  power, 
the  earnings  of  high  school  graduates  actu- 
ally declined  over  the  last  15  years. 

Defining  the  problem  in  this  way  Inevi- 
tably calls  attention  to  the  American  school 
system  and  its  poorly  designed  system  for  in- 
tegrating non-college  youth  into  meaningful 
careers.  Typically,  high  schools  have  close 
connections  with  colleges  but  weak  links 
with  employers.  After  leaving  high  school, 
non-college  workers  usually  rely  on  informal 
contacts  to  obtain  a  full-time  position.  Many 
test  the  labor  market  by  moving  from  one 
employer  to  another  before  settling  Into  a 
long-term  Job. 

High-school  students  who  are  not  going  to 
college  see  little  if  any  relationship  between 
what  they  learn  in  school  and  their  future 
careers.  Nearly  60  percent  of  vocational  stu- 
dents end  up  In  Jobs  that  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  training  they  receive  in  high 
schools.  For  America's  non-college  youth,  a 
large  and  widening  gulf  separates  the  world 
of  school  and  learning  from  the  world  of 
skilled  and  rewarding  work. 

This  reality  poses  particularly  serious 
problems  for  disadvantaged  youth.  While 
most  non-college  youth  see  little  gain  from 
performing  well  in  high  school,  they  tend  to 
stay  in  school  anyway,  if  only  because  of  so- 
cial and  family  constraints.  Disadvantaged 
youth,  however,  are  more  likely  to  fall  prey 
to  pressures  from  the  street,  including  peers 
encouraging  them  to  leave  school  altogether. 
And  the  absence  of  formal  connections  be- 
tween employer  and  schools  Imposes  special 
hardships  on  inner-city  black  youth,  because 
they  have  few  informal  links  to  Jobs. 

In  many  ways,  public  policies  have  rein- 
forced the  growing  tendency  for  academic 
skills  to  determine  career  success.  Govern- 
ments spend  enormous  amounts  on  grants 
and  loans  for  low-Income  students  to  attend 
college.  These  help  the  most  academically 
capable,  but  do  nothing  for  the  vast  majority 
of  low-income  youth.  Far  less  is  spent  on  vo- 
cational education,  which.  In  any  event,  is 
often  divorced  from  labor  market  realities. 


The  natural  impulse  of  policy  makers  is  to 
develop  highly  targeted  programs  for  the 
poor  and  for  minority  youth.  Yet  such  a 
strategy  can  easily  backfire.  When  programs 
deal  only  with  the  most  disadvantaged  and 
least  educated,  the  participants  easily  be- 
come stigmatized.  Many  employers  are  un- 
willing to  take  a  chance  on  the  graduates 
and  the  youth  themselves  see  such  training 
programs  as  a  weak  substitute  for  existing 
Jobs  in  the  regular  or  underground  economy. 
Funding  is  often  unstable  and  difficult  to 
sustain:  at  best,  the  programs  provide  only  a 
marginal  addition  to  the  existing  systems  of 
education,  training  and  career  placement. 

This  paper  makes  the  case  for  an  alter- 
native strategy— a  job  apprenticeship  system 
for  non-college  youth  beginning  in  the  late 
high  school  years.  Such  a  system  would 
embed  the  job  market  difficulties  of  minor- 
ity youth  within  the  broader  problems  faced 
by  non-college  youth. 

The  apprenticeship  system  is  elaborate  and 
widely  used  throughout  Germany.  Swltser- 
land,  and  Austria.  But  U.S.  policy  makers 
are  only  now  beginning  to  take  a  serious  In- 
terest in  this  method  of  integrating  young 
people  into  Jobs  and  careers.  Our  proposal 
would  adapt  the  German  model  to  American 
conditions,  making  due  allowance  for  dif- 
ferences in  culture  and  in  the  kinds  of  social 
problems  our  society  faces. 

We  call  for  a  national  skill-building  part- 
nership between  public  schools  and  business. 
It  would  focus  on  four  primary  goals: 

Expanding  the  nation's  supply  of  skilled 
workers; 

Narrowing  the  earnings  gap  between  col- 
lege and  non-college  youth; 

Creating  a  powerful  new  incentive  for 
youths  to  do  well  and  stay  in  high  school; 
and. 

Offering  disadvantaged  youths  a  realistic 
alternative  to  early  parenthood,  crime  and 
drugs. 

How  would  a  U.S.  youth  apprenticeship 
system  work?  Our  approach  envisions  a  five- 
step  process: 

(1)  change  school  curricula  to  expose  stu- 
dents in  the  8th  through  10th  grades  to  infor- 
mation about  various  occupations,  including 
vl8lt.s  to  businesses. 

(2)  offer  10th  grade  students  a  choice  be- 
tween pursuing  a  job  apprenticeship  or  re- 
maining on  a  purely  academic  track.  Those 
choosing  the  former  option  would  sign  for- 
mal contracts  with  specific  employers. 

(3)  create  a  three-year  apprenticeship, 
starting  In  the  11th  grade,  during  which  stu- 
dents could  earn  skill  certifications  as  they 
combine  on  the  Job  training  with  school 
courses. 

(4)  give  apprentices  a  comprehensive  test 
at  the  end  of  the  12th  grade  to  ensure  both 
Job  and  educational  proficiency. 

(5)  spend  at  least  75  percent  of  the  third 
year  of  apprenticeship  on  the  Job,  and  the  re- 
mainder either  in  high  school  or  cormmunlty 
college  to  supplement  technical  training. 

We  propose  a  national  Youth  Apprentice- 
ship Institute  through  which  representatives 
of  schools,  businesses,  governments  and 
labor  organizations  can  work  together  to 
specify  the  necessary  skills  required  to  enter 
and  succeed  in  an  occupation,  to  develop  a 
system  for  certifying  trainers  as  well  as  ap- 
prentices, and  to  monitor  the  quality  of 
work  site  training.  Washington's  role  is 
chiefly  to  act  as  a  catalyst  for  efforts  by 
local  school  systems  and  business  to  har- 
monize their  curricula.  Job  training  and  hir- 
ing practices.  We  further  recommend  SSOO 
million  in  federal  matching  grants  to  fund 
apprenticeship  demonstration  projects  In  10 
cities. 
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Ultln|ately,  the  purpose  of  these  efforts  Is 
national  credibility  for  apprentices 
higllly  trained  workers  whose  skills  are 
occupa'  lonally  specific,  portable  enough  to 
valijable  for  a  variety  of  employers,  and 
for  taking  effective  advantage  of  ad- 
training.  It  is  also  possible  that  ap- 
prenticeship will  inspire  youths  who  other- 
wise m  ght  not  have  finished  high  school  to 
go  on  o  college,  in  order  to  enlarge  their 
prospec  ts 
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JREAUX.  I  yield  the  floor. 

PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 

from  Georgia  [Mr.  NUNN]. 

NUNN.   Mr.   President,  I  thank 

colleague  from  Louisiana.  He  made 

very  clear  why  this  should  be  a 

priority  of  our  educational  system. 

think  any  other  part  of  edu- 

deserves  the  priority  that  skill 

does  today.  I  believe  that  is 

only  for  the  individuals  in- 

approximately   50    percent    of 

American  young  people,   but  also  for 

ecpnomy  and  for  our  competitive 

in  the  world. 

going  to  have  very  few  un- 
jobs  in  the  future,  and  we  had 
3tart  recognizing  that.  I  think  it 
enoiynously  significant  that  the  Sen- 
Massachusetts  also  puts  top 
in  this  area.  I  believe  it  is  not 
matter  of  skill  training  that  we 
address,  but  also  it  is  a  mat- 


ire 


PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Will 

withhold  until  the  Chair 

order  in  the  Chamber?  Staff 

will  please  take  seats. 

Senator  from  Georgia. 

I  [UNN.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

]  ^resident,  it  is  not  only  a  matter 

training,  but  just  as  important 

mderlying  importance  of  self-es- 

is  time  for  us  to  recognize  that 

who  do  not  go  to  college  in  this 

are  also  very  important.  It  is 

us  to  recogrnize  that  people 

not  go  to  college  are  extremely 

to  our  economy  and  impor- 

terms  of  their  social  and  eco- 

and  political  contributions   to 
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goes  beyond  skill  training.  It 

self-esteem.  I  think  that  rec- 

that  our  skilled  workers   in 

have  not  really  had  in  the 

something  that  we  really  are 

:o  have  to  understand  and  em- 

if  we  are  going  to  compete  in 

today.  Believe  me,  those  in 


Germany  and  those  in  Japan  who  are 
skilled  workers  also  are  accorded  the 
kind  of  self-esteem  and  the  kind  of  im- 
portance in  their  countries  that  make 
them  conscious  of  the  contribution 
they  are  making  and  proud  of  that  con- 
tribution. 

So  I  think  it  is  time  for  us  to  have  an 
emphasis  on  this.  The  Senator  from 
Massachusetts,  understandably,  would 
like  to  treat  this  proposal  in  the  con- 
text of  other  proposals  and  look  at  it  in 
his  committee  before  actually  having 
the  Senate  vote  on  it. 

Could  I  get  some  feeling  from  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  when  this 
would  be  addressed  in  terms  of  hear- 
ings and  perhaps  legislation  coming  to 
the  floor? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  it 
would  be  my  intention,  as  soon  as  we 
have  the  higher  education  bill  out — I 
would  hope  by  early  March — that  we 
would  have  hearings  on  the  school-to- 
work  transition  in  March  and  see  what 
progress  we  can  make  after  that  time. 
It  is  a  matter  of  very  considerable  im- 
portance and  priority.  We  welcome  the 
opportunity  to  work  with  the  Senator. 

We  have,  I  might  just  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator, at  Northeastern  University— 
which  was  the  first  university  where 
the  students  spent  half  their  time  on 
academic  work  and  half  getting  actual 
work  experience — an  example  of  a  phe- 
nomenal success  in  the  educational  ex- 
perience. At  Raytheon,  one  of  the  very 
fine  defense  companies,  we  have  in 
Massachusetts,  75  percent  of  their  sci- 
entists are  all  graduates  from  North- 
eastern University. 

About  60  percent  of  the  kids  that  go 
to  Northeastern  University  have  par- 
ents who  never  went  to  college.  Basi- 
cally, they  come  from  the  children  of 
working  class.  They  go  to  Northeastern 
to  get  a  first-rate  education  and  a  flrst- 
rate  work  experience  at  some  of  the 
fine  companies  up  in  the  New  England 
area. 

I  think  the  very  worthwhile  issues 
the  Senator  brings  up  is  how  can  we  ex- 
pand that  kind  of  experience?  How  far 
down  should  we  go  into  younger  ages? 
What  is  the  appropriate  balance  be- 
tween time  spent  in  academic  work  and 
time  spent  in  the  workplace.  That 
should  be  established  to  assure  that 
young  people  participating  in  such  pro- 
grams are  going  to  have  adequate  edu- 
cational experience,  as  well  as  a  good 
start  at  work? 

There  are  some  school  districts,  for 
example,  where  young  people  moving 
from  their  sophomore  to  their  junior 
years  in  high  school  make  a  decision  at 
that  point  whether  they  are  going  into 
higher  education  or  are  going  on  into 
some  kind  of  vocational  training  pro- 
grams. Then  they  will  have  some  divi- 
sion in  terms  of  their  academic  pro- 
gram. This  is  not  a  final  decision.  The 
young  people  can  change  their  minds  if 
they  make  a  decision  to  switch  from 
one  program  to  the  other,  but  what  it 


does  is  begin  the  thinking  process 
among  the  young  people  as  to  what 
they  want  to  do  after  high  school,  and 
give  them  some  real-life  experience 
with  companies  and  corporations  and 
training  programs.  It  has  been  quite 
successful  in  some  of  the  communities 
and  school  districts  that  have  tried 
that. 

So  I  assure  the  Senator  that  we  will 
give  this  issue  a  high  priority,  and  we 
hope  that  we  will  be  able  to  have  hear- 
ings in  the  latter  part  of  March.  I  guess 
we  have  a  break  somewhere  in  the  mid- 
dle of  March.  Then  we  will  try  and  go 
as  far  as  we  can  in  terms  of  legislation. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  will  yield  for 
a  brief  observation. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Georgia  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  thank  the  Chair.  Mr. 
President,  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  for  his  assurances  and 
for  the  priority  he  gives  this  subject, 
and  also  for  his  expression  of  intent  on 
hearings.  I  know  he  has  a  lot  of  things 
that  he  is  working  with,  and  I  know 
that  it  is  always  difficult  to  schedule. 
It  is  gratifying  to  me,  and  I  know  to 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Breaux]  to  know  that  the  committee 
is  going  to  have  hearingrs  on  the  sub- 
ject and  have  a  vote  on  it  on  the  floor 
sometime  this  year. 

With  that  in  mind,  with  those  assur- 
ances and  the  understanding  that  the 
manager  of  the  bill  would  prefer  to 
bring  this  up  in  terms  of  other  legisla- 
tion and  after  discussing  it  with  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana,  I  withdraw 
the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Georgia  withdraws  the 
amendment. 

The  amendment  (No.  1484)  was  with- 
drsLwn 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  just 
want  to  express  my  appreciation  for 
the  cooperation  of  the  two  Senators. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
Senator  Nunn  if  I  might  be  an  original 
cosponsor  of  the  amendment,  and  I  ask 
consent  that  I  be  made  an  original  co- 
sponsor  of  the  Nunn-Breaux  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
think  it  is  high  time  that  we  in  this 
country  recognize  that  there  are  lit- 
erally—literally—thousands and  thou- 
sands of  young  Americans  who  truly 
want  to  get  training  for  a  meaningful 
job  as  part  of  their  formal  education. 

I  must  tell  you  that  there  are  few 
young  Americans,  other  than  in  the 
professions,  such  as  doctors  and  law- 
yers and  the  like,  there  are  few  who  are 
getting  training  for  a  job  that  exists 
out  there  in  America.  This  will  permit 
that  to  begin  to  happen  in  more 
schools,  and  more  and  more  Americans 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  make  that 
kind  of  decision. 


I  want  to  tell  my  friend  from  Georgia 
that  I  was  in  the  city  of  Farmington 
just  about  2  months  ago.  I  was  literally 
astounded  to  find  that  a  small  commu- 
nity, 60,000  people,  had  established  one 
vocational  training  institution  for  all 
of  the  public  schools,  and  they  used 
busing  for  a  different  reason.  They 
bused  in  the  afternoons  the  young  peo- 
ple who  wanted  vocational  training 
from  around  the  city  schools  to  this 
magnificent  vocational  training  cen- 
ter. 

One  might  say.  what  did  they  learn 
there?  I  was  absolutely  taken  aback  by 
the  kind  of  vocational  training  that  ex- 
isted there.  For  instance.  General  Mo- 
tors and  one  of  the  major  Japanese 
automobile  manufacturers  had  chosen 
that  center  to  actually  put  equipment 
in  free  to  train  young  men  and  women 
in  the  art  of  maintaining  and  repairing 
today's  sophisticated  cars.  Actually, 
there  is  a  tremendous  shortage  of  such 
people  because  these  cars  of  today  are 
loaded  with  electronics,  with  comput- 
ers, and  you  do  not  go  in  and  just  take 
a  wrench  to  them.  You  have  to  know 
what  it  is  all  about. 

Frankly,  it  is  a  beautiful  course.  It 
takes  6  months  to  train  these  young 
people,  who  end  up  with  a  certificate 
that  they  can  take  anywhere  in  the  Na- 
tion to  get  a  high-paying  job  at  an 
automobile  dealership  that  needs  a 
flrst-class  mechanic  who  will  take  care 
of  Chevrolets  or  Pontiacs.  I  believe  this 
should  start  happening  across  America. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Yes. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  They  have  done  the 
same  thing  in  Framingham,  MA. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  It  is  exciting. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  It  is  tied  into  a  2- 
year  college  there.  The  graduates  can 
earn  $35,000  when  they  graduate,  even 
in  this  kind  of  recessionary  period.  You 
can  take  further  training  to  be  a  mas- 
ter in  mechanics,  which  enables  you  to 
earn  as  much  as  $55,000  a  year. 

The  interesting  thing  is  the  Japanese 
are  providing  new  cars,  their  engines. 
It  was  Toyota  up  in  Massachusetts. 
And  what  they  have  found  is  that  the 
graduates  go  on  out  to  the  dealerships 
and  that  is  Improving  the  services  and 
improving  the  sale  of  Toyota  in  my 
part  of  the  country. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Exactly. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  know  the  Senator 
has  other  things  to  talk  about. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  am  delighted  that 
the  Senator  has  asked  me  to  yield.  I 
believe  we  ought  to,  between  this  bill, 
higher  education,  and  the  vocational 
education  bill— there  are  three  coming 
down  the  pike,  as  I  understand  it— and 
maybe  even  the  reauthorization  of  the 
Joint  Partnership  Training  Act,  ad- 
dress this  issue  with  some  stimulus  to 
the  local  communities  to  engage  them- 
selves in  this  kind  of  additional  train- 
ing for  young  people  because  there  are 
many  meaningful  jobs  of  this  type  that 


they  must  be  trained  for,  and  they  are 
not  all  steel  mill  operations  and  the 
like.  They  have  to  do  with  the  sophisti- 
cated appliances  that  we  live  by  and 
live  with  today,  and  many  people  will 
get  good  jobs  in  them  if  we  use  this  ap- 
proach. 

Having  said  that,  I  understand  it  is 
my  privilege  here,  based  on  yesterday's 
commitment,  I  can  propose  an  amend- 
ment. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1485 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  send  an  amendment 
to  the  desk,  which  is  an  alternate  cer- 
tification of  teachers  amendment.  I 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  DOMEN- 
ICI] proposes  an  amendment  numbered  1485. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  There 
being  no  objection,  further  reading  of 
the  amendment  is  dispensed  with. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  insert  the  follow- 
ing new  title: 

TITLE  VI 

ALTERNATIVE  CERTIFICATION  OF  TEACHERS 

AND  PRINaPALS 

FINDINGS 

Sec.  601.  The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  effective  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  require  competent  teachers  and 
strong  leadership; 

(2)  school  systems  would  benefit  greatly  by 
recruitment  pools  of  well-qualified  individ- 
uals, such  as  scientists  and  engineers,  from 
which  to  select  teachers  and  principals; 

(3)  talented  professionals  who  have  dem- 
onstrated a  high  level  of  subject  area  com- 
petence or  management  and  leadership 
qualities  outside  the  education  profession 
and  who  wish  to  pursue  second  careers  in 
education  often  do  not  meet  traditional  cer- 
tification requirements;  and 

(4)  alternative  certification  requirements 
that  do  not  exclude  such  individuals  from 
teaching  or  school  administration  solely  be- 
cause they  do  not  meet  current  certification 
requirements  would  allow  school  systems  to 
take  advantage  of  these  professionals  and 
improve  the  supply  of  well-qualified  teachers 
and  principals. 

PURPOSE 

Sec.  602.  (a)  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  part  to 
improve  the  supply  of  well-qualified  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  school  teachers  and  prin- 
cipals by  encouraging  and  assisting  States  to 
develop  and  Implement  alternative  teacher 
and  principal  certification  requirements, 
(b)  As  used  in  this  part,  the  term— 
(1)  "alternative  teacher  and  principal  cer- 
tification requirements"  means  State  or 
local  requirements  that  permit  entry  into  el- 
ementary and  secondary  teacher  and  prin- 
cipal positions  for  Individuals  who  have  dem- 
onstrated a  high  level  of  appropriate  subject 
area  competence,  or  management  or  leader- 
ship qualities,  in  careers  in  or  out  of  the  edu- 
cation field,  but  who  would  not  otherwise 
meet  existing  requirements  for  teaching  or 
supervisory  positions.  Alternative  teacher 
and  principal  certification  requirements  may 
recognize  that — 


(A)  for  teachers,  a  high  level  of  dem- 
onstrated competence  in  an  appropriate  sub- 
ject area  may  be  substituted  for  traditional 
teacher  certification  requirements  (such  as 
teacher  training  course  work);  and 

(B)  for  principals,  a  high  level  of  dem- 
onstrated competence  in  administration  and 
management  may  be  substituted  for  tradi- 
tional principal  certification  requirements 
(such  as  teaching  experience  or  supervisory 
experience  in  the  field  of  education);  and 

(2)  "State"  means  each  of  the  SO  States, 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico. 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  603.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
this  part,  there  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated S25  million  for  fiscal  year  1993. 

ALLOTMENTS 

Sec.  604.  (a)(1)  From  the  amount  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  this  part,  the  Secretary 
shall  allot  to  each  State  the  lesser  of  either 
the  amount  the  State  applies  for  under  sec- 
tion 605  or  an  amount  that  is  proportional  to 
the  State's  share  of  the  total  population  of 
children  ages  five  through  seventeen  in  all 
the  States  (based  on  the  most  recent  data 
available  that  is  satisfactory  to  the  Sec- 
retary). 

(2)  If  a  State  does  not  apply  for  its  allot- 
ment, or  the  full  amount  of  its  allotment, 
under  the  proceeding  paragraph,  the  Sec- 
retary may  reallocate  the  excess  funds  to 
one  or  more  other  States  that  demonstrate, 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Secretary,  a  cur- 
rent need  for  the  funds. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  section  412(b)  of  the 
General  Education  Provisions  Act,  funds 
awarded  under  this  part  shall  remain  avail- 
able for  obligation  by  a  recipient  for  a  period 
of  two  calendar  years  from  the  date  of  the 
grant. 

STATE  APPLICATIONS 

Sec.  606  (a)  Any  State  desiring  to  receive  a 
grant  under  this  part  shall  submit  an  appli- 
cation, through  its  Governor,  at  such  time, 
in  such  manner,  and  containing  such  infor- 
mation, as  the  Secretary  may  reasonably  re- 
quire. 

(b)  Each  State  application  shall— 

(1)  describe  the  programs,  projects,  and  ac- 
tivities to  be  undertaken;  and 

(2)  contain  such  assurances  as  the  Sec- 
retary deems  necessary,  including  assur- 
ances that — 

(A)  funds  awarded  to  the  State  will  be  used 
to  supplement,  and  not  to  supplant,  any 
State  or  local  funds  available  for  the  devel- 
opment and  implementation  of  alternative 
teacher  and  principal  certification  require- 
ments; 

(B)  the  State  has,  in  developing  its  applica- 
tion, consulted  with  the  State  or  local  agen- 
cy that  certifies  teachers  and  iHinclpals,  as 
well  as  representatives  of  elementary  and 
secondary  school  teachers  and  principals, 
local  school  systems,  parents,  and  other  in- 
terested organizations  and  individuals;  and 

(C)  the  Stote  will  submit  to  the  Secretary, 
through  the  Governor,  at  such  time  as  the 
Secretary  may  specify,  a  final  report  de- 
scribing the  activities  carried  out  with  funds 
awarded  under  this  part  and  the  results 
achieved. 

(c)  Sections  435  and  436  of  the  General  Edu- 
cation Provisions  Act,  except  to  the  extent 
that  such  sections  relate  to  fiscal  control 
and  fund  accounting  procedures,  shall  not 
apply  to  this  part. 

USE  OF  FUNDS 

SBC.  606  (aXl)  A  State  shall  use  funds 
awarded    under    this   part    to    support    pro- 
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projects,  or  activities  that  develop 
Inclement  new.  or  expand  and  improve 
alternative  teacher  and  principal 
certification  requirements. 

State  may  carry  out  such  programs, 
or  activities  directly,  through  Con- 
or through  subgrants  to  local  edu- 
agencies,  intermediate  educational 
agencies,  institutions  of  higher  education,  or 
consort  la  of  such  agencies. 

P  'ograms,  projects,  and  activities  sup- 
under  this  part  may  include,  but  are 
United  to,  the— 

development,  implementation, 
and  evaluation  of  alternative  teach- 
irlnclpal  certification  requirements; 
•qtablishment  of  administrative  struc- 
to  the  development  and  Im- 
of    alternative    teacher    and 
certification  requirements; 
nlng  of  staff,  including  the  develop- 
appropriate  support  progrsuns,  such 
menfcor  programs,  for  teachers  and  prln- 
interlng  the  school  system  through 
alt(  rnative  teacher  and  principal  certifi- 
•rogram; 
de  /elopment  of  recruitment  strategies; 
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DOMENICI.    Mr.    President,    the 

of  the  United  States  early 

in  recognition  of  a  growing 

in   the   United   States,   chal- 

the  Congress  to  push  our  sov- 

States  as  hard  as  we  could  to 

alternative     certification     of 

principles  and  practices  and 

into    their   State   laws.    I   am 

to  note  that  many  States  are 

in  that  direction. 

resident,  what  this  means  is  a 

old  expert  in  history,  perhaps  a 

Is  ready  to  semiretire  and  wants 

teach  young  people  in  the  pub- 

schjoote  of  the  State  of  West  Vir- 

New  Mexico.  The  problem  we 

Relieve  it  or  not,  is  that  that  per- 

to  go  back  to  a  college  of  edu- 

in  some  instances  go  back  there 

ytars.  before  he  or  she  is  certified 

teaqh  in  a  public  school  even  when 

ic  schools  do  not  have  anyone 

teaching    faculty    who    even 

close    to    that    man    or    that 


1  ame  is  true  in  science  and  math 

physics,  except  in  that  category  we 

abundance  of  scientists  and 

physicists  and  engineers  who  are  either 

or  very  much  desire  to  teach 

people.  In  many  schools  of  this 

they  run  headlong  into  State 

certifi<Jation  processes  which  say  they 

prepared  to  teach.  In  some  in- 

,  Mr.  President,  it  is  absurd. 

of  a  38-year-old,  well-educated 

wonutnlwith  young  children  of  her  own, 

to  everyone  in  the  community, 

magnificent  teacher  of  children,  be- 

has  taught  her  children  in  a 

marvelt>u8  way,  who  says,  "I  would  like 

in  the  public  school."  She  can- 

aCfird  what  they  are  submitting  to 


her.  The  pay  is  fine  for  her,  but  because 
of  the  2  years  in  college  to  get  ready  to 
teach  when  she  has  a  degree  from 
Georgetown  University  in  English  and 
history  and  has,  indeed,  in  all  respects 
already  shown  her  qualifications,  we 
are  turning  that  38-year-old  person 
away  from  teaching. 

Now,  this  amendment  is  essentially 
what  the  President  asked  us  to  do  on 
alternative  certification — very  broad,  a 
grant  program  to  encourage  the  States 
to  do  this. 

I  understand  from  the  distinguished 
chairman.  Senator  Kennedy,  that  al- 
ternative certification  is  not  on  the 
bill  before  us.  It  certainly  would  be 
germane,  and  it  would  belong  there, 
but  it  is  not  there  because  it  was  con- 
sidered by  the  committee  in  a  higher 
education  bill  wherein  the  entire  sub- 
ject of  training  of  teachers  is  discussed 
and  provided  for  and  some  alternative 
certification  procedures  are  included 
therein  in  much  the  same  way  as  the 
President  asked  us  early  in  the  year  to 
consider  and  adopt.  I  will  very  shortly 
ask  the  chairman  if  that  is  the  case.  If 
it  is  the  case,  then  obviously  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  does  not  want  to 
duplicate  things.  I  will  withdraw  the 
amendment  and,  clearly,  it  will  be  be- 
fore the  Senate  in  short  order  as  part 
of  the  higher  education  bill  and  we  will 
get  a  chance  to  debate  it  then,  perhaps 
modify  if  then.  But  that  is  exactly 
what  I  intended  for  today. 

I  understand  that  the  junior  Senator 
from  California  would  like  to  speak  for 
a  couple  of  minutes  in  support  of  this 
approach,  after  which  time  I  will  ask 
Senator  Kennedy  a  question  and  I  will 
withdraw  the  amendment. 

I  yield  the  floor  at  this  point. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Sey- 
mour]. 

Mr.  SEYMOUR.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
quest 15  minutes  of  time,  one,  to  speak 
very  briefly  to  the  amendment  of  Sen- 
ator DoMENici;  and  second,  to  propose 
three  amendments. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  may  speak  as  long  as  he  wish- 
es at  the  moment. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  If  I  could  ask,  would 
it  be  possible  to  finish  with  the  Domen- 
ici  amendment  first  so  we  can  just  con- 
clude that  aspect  of  it? 

Mr.  SEYMOUR.  Certainly.  Then 
would  I  be  able  to  follow? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  hope  so.  And  then  I 
want  to  go  to  Senator  Wellstone  and 
Senator  Wirth,  who  have  been  ex- 
tremely patient.  That  would  be  my 
hope. 

Mr.  SEYMOUR.  So  then  I  could  fol- 
low Senator  Wellstone  and  Senator 
Wirth? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  hope  we  could  con- 
clude Domenici  and  then  do  the  Sen- 
ator's within  a  very  reasonable  period 
of  time,  and  then  we  will  have  a  longer 
discussion  with  the  Wellstone  and 
Wirth  proposal,  if  that  is  agreeable. 


Mr.  SEYMOUR.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

I  appreciate  that.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
Mr.  President,  I  rise  today  in  support 

of  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
New  Mexico,  Mr.  Domenici,  and  the 
amendment  that  is  offered.  I  under- 
stand the  process  we  are  going  to  fol- 
low is  that  that  amendment  will  come 
up  at  another  time  and  will  be  with- 
drawn now.  But  I  wanted  to  add  my 
comments  at  this  moment  because  I 
am  in  strong  support  of  this  concept  of 
alternative  teacher  credential ing. 

Last  year,  a  poll  was  conducted  by 
USA  Today,  and  it  found  that  nearly 
half  of  all  the  teachers  selected  as 
Teachers  of  the  Year  felt  their  training 
was  Inadequate  and  based  primarily  on 
theory,  not  experience,  not  real  world 
experience. 

A  report  conducted  by  the  Rand  Corp. 
in  1987  projected  serious  teacher  short- 
ages in  the  coming  years,  in  particular 
the  number  of  teachers  with  specialized 
skills  in  math,  science,  or  bilingual 
education.  In  my  State  of  California, 
Mr.  President,  somehow  we  have  to 
And  100.000  new  teachers,  100,000  new 
teachers,  between  now  and  the  year 
2000.  That  is  because  we  have  so  many 
kids  coming  into  our  schools  as  a  re- 
sult of  population  growth. 

Alternative  teacher  credentialing  has 
a  great  deal  to  offer.  It  has  a  great  deal 
to  offer  to  this  problem  of  teacher 
shortage,  because  there  are  thousands, 
tens  of  thousands  of  people  out  there 
who,  as  a  second  career,  would  look  to- 
ward giving  back  a  little  bit  of  that 
which  they  have  so  richly  worked  for 
and  deserved  as  a  career,  as  a  computer 
technician,  for  example,  and  they  want 
to  offer  it  back  in  the  classroom.  They 
bring  real  world  experiences  in  addi- 
tion to  the  theoretical  knowledge  that 
needs  to  be  imparted  to  our  children.  I 
have  talked  with  individuals  from 
Apple  Computer,  for  example,  who 
want  to  do  just  that,  but  the  barrier 
that  is  in  their  way  and  preventing 
them  access  to  the  classroom  is  a  very 
extensive,  very  elongated  credentialing 
process  which  does  not  recognize  this 
real  world  experience  they  would  bring 
to  the  kids. 

So,  in  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  I 
think  this  is  an  idea  whose  time  has 
come  as  we  look  for  innovative  ways  to 
raise  the  quality  of  education  for  our 
youngsters  and  at  the  same  time  meet 
the  needs  of  teacher  shortages.  This  is 
an  idea  that  needs  to  be  implemented. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  for  a  moment  so  we  can  dispose  of 
the  Domenici  amendment? 

Mr.  SEYMOUR.  I  yield,  certainly. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  If  that  is  agreeable. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  express  our 
appreciation  to  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico.  He  is  absolutely  right  in  em- 
phasizing the  importance  of  alter- 
native certification. 

We  have  had,  in  the  course  of  our 
hearings,  a  review  of  what  are  going  to 
be  the  demands  by  our  young  people  in 


the  teaching  profession  over  the  next 
several  years.  Not  all  of  the  teaching 
schools  in  the  country  will  meet  that 
particular  demand. 

Plus  there  are  many  of  those  that  are 
in  technical  areas  and  have  technical 
skills  that  would  like  to  be  able  to  go 
back  Into  a  teaching  profession  and 
help  and  assist  the  young  people  in 
their  community. 

We  had  an  alternative  certification 
provision  In  the  legislation  last  year 
that  provided  grants  to  States  for  them 
to  develop  those  kinds  of  programs.  We 
have  a  similar  kind  of  program  in  our 
higher  education  bill.  I  believe  there 
are  120  pages  dealing  with  the  subject 
that  is  on  the  calendar  at  the  present 
time. 

I  invite  the  Senator  to  work  with  us, 
prior  to  the  time  that  we  even  bring 
the  matter  to  the  floor,  and  to  see  how 
we  can  review  those  particular  provi- 
sions, and  strengthen  them  in  ways 
that  I  think  the  Senator  has  outlined. 
We  would  welcome  the  opportunity  to 
work  with  him. 

We  are  very  much  aware  of  the  Sen- 
ator's own  personal  experience  with  a 
member  of  his  family  and  the  very  fas- 
cinating and  unique  experience  that 
that  individual  had.  I  am  sure  that 
kind  of  situation  could  be  replicated  by 
many  others  in  this  country. 

So  I  want  to  state  our  appreciation 
to  the  Senator.  He  has  identified  an 
area  of  very  significant  importance.  We 
are  strongly  committed  to  these  alter- 
native certification  provisions.  We  wel- 
come an  opportunity  to  work  with  him 
as  we  move  toward  the  higher  edu- 
cation bill. 

Mr.  DOMENICI  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Domen- 
ICT]. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  first  I 
thank  the  junior  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia for  his  support  for  this  amendment. 
I  say  to  the  chairman.  Senator  Ken- 
nedy, I  am  most  appreciative  of  his  re- 
marks. I  think  it  is  obvious— not  only 
because  we  are  getting  into  an  era  of 
teacher  shortage  but  because  there  are 
so  many  Americans  without  teaching 
certificates  with  great  substantive  edu- 
cational credentials,  who  would  like  to 
help  out  in  the  schools,  and  cannot  go 
back  to  school  for  2  years  to  get  a  cer- 
tificate and  would  do  an  excellent  job 
with  some  kind  of  screening  process- 
that  we  ought  to  move  with  dispatch  to 
encourage  in  every  way  possible  to  get 
this  alternative  certification  by  our 
States  in  each  and  every  one  of  the  50 
States. 

I  think  that  will  happen.  We  just 
want  to  make  sure  that  we  do  some- 
thing to  expedite  it. 

I  guess  many  who  read  Parade  maga- 
zine saw  the  story  recently  of  a  young 
woman  who  got  excited  about  alter- 
native teaching  and  recruited  people  on 
the  basis  of  helping  out.  Thousands  of 
Americans    have    already    pledged    to 


help  and  many  of  them  may  not  be  able 
to  teach  because  of  certification  re- 
quirements. It  would  be  nice  to  tell 
them  that  some  fictitious  old  ancient 
process  does  not  stand  in  their  way 
today. 

I  withdraw  my  amendment  at  this 
time,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  cooperation. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  withdraws  his  amendment. 

The  amendment  (No.  1485)  was  with- 
drawn. 

Mr.  SEYMOUR.  Addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Sey- 
mour]. 

amendment  no.  1486 
(Purpose:  To  provide  for  drug  and  alcohol 

prevention   education  and  gang  violence 

prevention  education) 

Mr.  SEYMOUR.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Sey- 
mour] proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
1486. 

Mr.  SEYMOUR.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  53,  line  7,  strike  "and". 

On  page  53,  between  lines  7  and  8,  insert 
the  following; 

(13)  projects  to  educate  students  In  alcohol 
and  drug  awareness  and  prevention; 

(14)  projects  to  educate  students  in  gang 
awareness  and  gang  violence  prevention;  and 

On  page  53,  line  8,  strike  "(13)"  and  Insert 
"(15)". 

Mr.  SEYMOUR.  Mr.  President,  this 
very  simply  and  quickly  is  an  amend- 
ment that  addresses  the  issue,  the 
great  problem  that  we  are  all  faced 
with  in  America— substance  abuse. 
Really  what  it  says  is  that  education  is 
a  key  component  to  winning  the  war 
on  drugs. 

I  have  been  an  author  and  fought 
hard  for  legislation  that  heightens  pen- 
alties for  drug  pushers.  In  fact,  I  sup- 
ported the  death  penalty  for  the  drug 
kingpins.  I  have  also  been  a  strong  be- 
liever in  treatment  programs  for  alco- 
hol addition  or  drug  addiction. 

The  third  component,  and  most  im- 
portant, where  we  really  win  the  war 
on  drugs  is  to  get  into  our  yoimg  chil- 
dren's minds  early  on  what  can  happen 
if  they  become  substance  abusers. 

So  very  simply  what  this  says  is  as 
we  consider  all  the  other  changes  in- 
cluded in  S.  2,  that  local  schools  con- 
sider developing  substance  abuse  edu- 
cation programs. 

I  ask  for  its  consideration,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. My  understanding  is  the  amend- 
ment has  been  agreed  to  by  both  sides. 


The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  we 
support  this  particular  proposal. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
simply  congratulate  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  California  for  bringing 
this  issue  to  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ate. It  is  an  amendment  which  clearly 
Improves  the  bill  by  identifying  a  prob- 
lem area  that  ought  to  have  the  atten- 
tion of  our  school  administrators  and 
teachers  throughout  America. 

He  has  obviously  spent  a  lot  of  time 
and  effort  in  his  own  State  of  Califor- 
nia, and  while  he  has  been  here  in  the 
Senate,  working  on  this  issue  trying  to 
identify  options  for  doing  a  better  job 
of  dealing  with  the  drug  and  alcohol 
problem,  particularly  in  our  Nation's 
schools.  We  are  happy  to  recommend  to 
the  Senate  that  this  amendment  be 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  an  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  California. 

The  amendment,  number  1486,  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  SEYMOUR.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
another  amendment  that  I  would  like 
to  send  to  the  desk. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1487 

(Purpose:  To  provide  for  mandatory  parental 

Involvement     for     students     enrolled     in 

choice  programs) 

Mr.  SEYMOUR.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  Immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Any 
amendment  the  Senator  sends  to  the 
desk  will  get  immediate  consideration 
at  this  point. 

The  clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Sey- 
mour] proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
1487. 

Mr.  SEYMOUR.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  Is  as  follows: 

On  page  34,  line  U,  insert  ",  If  such  Initia- 
tives permit  parents  of  students  served  by  a 
school  and  require  parents  that  choose  a 
school  In  accordance  with  this  clause  to  par- 
ticipate in  governance,  management,  proc- 
esses, or  activities  related  to  the  children's 
education  progrrams"  before  the  semicolon. 

Mr.  SEYMOUR.  Mr.  President,  what 
this  amendment  deals  with  is  parents 
being  involved  with  their  children  in 
school.  I  have  always  felt  that  a  parent 
should  take  the  time  to  spend  reading 
to  their  children,  maybe  before  they  go 
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to  discuss  at  the  dinner  table, 
do  around  my  house,  what  hap- 
in  school  today,  what  are  you 
,  what  are  your  assignments? 
weekend   when   our  9-year-old, 
a  fourth  grader,  was  faced  with 
term  paper  on  Tom  Jefferson,  I 
of  helping  him  read  and  help 
report  together, 
are  some  who  will  say  that  is 
you,  John  Seymour.  You  are  a 
l3enator.   You  are   in  a  position 
you  have  time  to  take  care  of 
cids    and    work    with    them    in 
and  others  do  not;  both  parents 
)rking;    maybe    a    single-parent 
It  may  be  that,  as  I  find  in 
it  is  a  Hispanic  family.  In 
dulture  they  hold  the  school  and 
scl  ool  board  way  up  here,  and  they 
afqaid  to  go  in,  talk  to  them,  and 
them. 
\4hat  this  amendment  says  very 
Mr.  President,  is  where  a  par- 
ch4oses,  a  parent  takes  an  affirma- 
aqtion  to  choose  a  school  for  their 
other  words  say  I  am  unhappy 
ttle   Johnny's   or   Mary's   edu- 
in  this  school,  I  choose  to  re- 
hem  and  put  them  in  the  other 
They  take  that  action  but  they 
a  commitment  at  the  same 
they  will  be  involved  with 
ild's  education, 
degree  that  it  is  difficult,  and 
it  is  difficult,  particularly  in 
where  we  have  a  lot  of  single 
a  lot  of  conditions  because  of 
of  living  that  you  have  both 
working,  that  in  fact  it  is  a 
c|allenge   for   them   to   find   the 
I  am  reminded  of  my  grand- 
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was  a  single  parent,  divorced, 
my  mother  and  her  sister.  She 
in    a    department    store,    in 
Goldblitt's  Department  Store  in  Chi- 
She  did  not  make  a  lot  of 
She   was   a   saleslady   in    the 
department.    But    she    found 
ensure  that  her  two  daughters 
ir  education,   did    their  home- 
did  their  studies, 
can  be  done.  It  also  can  be  done 
!  chool  will  reach  out.  If  they  do 
more  than  go  into  the  living 
the   single   parent  and   say, 
want  you  to  know  what  little 
or  Mary  is  doing  in  school,  and 
the  courses  they  are  taking, 
1  rant  you  to  know  I  am  here  to 
You    can    call    me    at    the 
and  we  will  sit  down  and 
together  to  ensure  that  child  gets 
on.  That  is  what  this  amend- 
all  about. 

it  makes  a  lot  of  sense.  You 
lay  it  all  on  the  teacher.  The 
cannot  be  everything  to  that 
think  parental  involvement  is 
ingredient  to  ensuring  that  we 
higher  quality  education  for 
youngal^rs,  not  only  in  California  but 
across  {America.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 
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Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  California  for 
focusing  the  debate  on  the  importance 
of  parental  involvement.  We  have  at- 
tempted to  do  that  throughout  the  leg- 
islation in  encouraging  parents  to  be 
involved. 

I  know  in  my  own  city  of  Boston 
where  we  have  been  able  to  get  a  large 
amount  of  parental  involvement,  it  has 
had  a  very  clear  reflection  in  strength- 
ening academic  achievement  and  ac- 
complishment. The  only  word  that  con- 
cerns me  is  "requirement,"  the  re- 
quired nature  of  this  undertaking,  for 
those  that  make  a  selection  in  terms  of 
choice. 

The  Senator  points  out  that  his 
grandmother  was  a  single  parent,  and 
she  was  able  to  make  that  kind  of  com- 
mitment. That  is  an  admirable 
achievement  and  accomplishment. 
Whether  we  are  going  to  be  able  to  find 
that  all  of  those  single  parents,  work- 
ing one  or  perhaps  even  two  jobs,  have 
the  desire  to  make  that  kind  of  com- 
mitment is  questionable.  Not  every 
parent  will  be  able  to  make  every  par- 
ticular meeting,  and  every  kind  of  as- 
sembly, and  attend  every  kind  of 
forum.  And  is  that  really  our  role? 

I  would  much  prefer  to  do  everything 
we  can  to  encourage  it,  and  if  a  local 
school  district  wants  to  make  that  a 
requirement,  that  is  really  up  to  them. 
But  I  have  some  hesitation  about  mak- 
ing that  a  requirement. 

What  I  would  like  to  do  is  see  if  we 
cannot  work  with  the  Senator  over  the 
course  of  the  weekend  to  try  and  find 
ways  which  would  satisfy  both  of  us.  I 
believe  the  Members  have  as  strong  an 
interest  in  ensuring  as  much  parental 
involvement  as  we  possibly  can.  We 
have  heard  about  a  variety  of  different 
programs  in  the  course  of  our  hearings 
directed  at  increasing  parental  involve- 
ment. There  have  been  some  program 
models,  which  have  been  extraor- 
dinarily successful  at  attracting  par- 
ents. It  is  clearly  our  desire  to  encour- 
age these  programs. 

I  have  a  hesitation  about  setting  that 
as  a  requirement  for  every  school 
where  a  child  takes  advantage  of  a  pro- 
gram to  strengthen  academic  achieve- 
ment. It  may  very  well  discourage  chil- 
dren from  being  able  to  take  advantage 
of  some  opportunities  which  they  oth- 
erwise might. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  bringing  that 
to  our  attention.  We  will  try  and  work 
with  him  on  that.  I  do  not  feel  we  can 
accept  it  in  its  current  form  today,  but 
we  will  try  and  see  if  we  cannot  find 
ways  that  we  can  acjcept  it,  and  we  will 
work  with  him  over  the  period  of  the 
weekend. 

Mr.  SEYMOUR.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
particularly  pleased,  and  I  appreciate 
the  chairman's  willingness  to  work  on 
further  language  to  perhaps  refine  the 
concept.  Certainly,  I  do  not  hold  any 
idea  that  the  language  I  come  up  with 
is  perfect.  I  am  certainly  willing  to  re- 


ceive input  and  work  over  the  weekend 
on  this. 

Let  me  restate  what  we  are  talking 
about  here.  We  are  not  telling,  and  I 
am  not  telling,  because  I  think  the 
Federal  Government  tells  too  much, 
quite  frankly.  I  think  if  the  Federal 
Government  did  a  lot  less  telling  to  the 
local  school  districts  and  the  States  on 
how  to  deliver  education,  our  kids 
would  receive  better  education.  We  are 
saying  that  the  State  will  determine 
how  the  local  school  districts  will  do 
it. 

It  might  come  out  as  simple  as  the 
local  schools  sending  home  a  report  to 
mom  and  dad  and  asking  them  to  re- 
view it  so  that  they  understand.  Do  it 
in  the  mail. 

It  might  be  as  simple  as  saying,  when 
you  show  up  at  the  schoolhouse  and 
say  you  want  to  move  Johnny  or  Mary 
from  this  school  to  that  school,  we 
wanted  you  to  know  we  want  you  to 
meet  with  those  folks  over  at  the  other 
school  and  talk  about  little  Johnny's 
or  Mary's  education. 

It  could  be  as  rigorous  as:  We  want  to 
sit  down  with  you  once  a  month.  We 
have  done  testing  on  Johnny,  he  has 
problems  we  would  like  to  work  out, 
and  we  would  like  to  set  up  a  counsel- 
ing session  with  you  once  a  month,  or 
something  of  that  type. 

But  the  total  flexibility  is  left  to  the 
State  and  local  school  districts  to  de- 
termine how  to  meet  this  commitment. 
I  offer  this  amendment  in  the  sense 
that  if  a  parent  cares  enough  to  go 
down  to  the  local  schoolhouse  and  ask 
for  the  child  to  be  removed  and  put  in 
another  school,  then  they  ought  to  care 
enough  to  follow  through  and  ensure 
they  are  getting  what  they  hoped  to 
when  they  made  that  decision. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  am  hopeful  that 
over  the  weekend  we  can  work  out 
some  satisfactory  language  to  achieve 
the  objective. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1488 

(Purpose:  To  permit  the  establishment  of 
SMART  Schools  as  new  public  schools) 

Mr.  SEYMOUR.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
one  final  amendment  that  I  send  to  the 
desk  and  ask  for  its  immediate  consid- 
eration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Kohl).  Does  the  Senator  wish  to  with- 
draw his  previous  amendment  or  set  it 
aside? 

Mr.  SEYMOUR.  Yes,  please. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  think  the  Senator 
wants  to  set  it  aside  so  we  will  try  and 
work  it  out,  and  he  can  maintain  his 
option.  If  he  wants  to  insist  on  a  vote, 
he  will  be  able  to  do  so.  We  will  work 
with  the  Senator  on  that. 

Mr.  SEYMOUR.  Yes.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Sey- 
mour] proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
1488. 


Mr.  SEYMOUR.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  34,  strike  all  beginning  with  line  8 
through  line  16,  and  insert  the  following: 

(11)  Initiatives  to  Increase  parental  choice 
among  public  schools.  Including  assessment 
of  student  needs  and  parent  information  and 
referral  programs; 

(ill)  the  establishment  of  new  public 
schools,  such  as  Essential  Schools,  Acceler- 
ated Schools,  New  American  Schools,  char- 
ter schools.  Comer  Schools.  SMART  Schools, 
and  Schools  of  the  21st  Century,  In  accord- 
ance with  subparagraph  (C);  and 

(Iv)  other  activities  developed  In  conjunc- 
tion with  local  educational  agencies  that  are 
designed  to  Improve  student  achievement  In 
the  public  schools. 

SEC.  Xn.  STATE  APPUCATION. 

On  page  58,  before  line  1,  Insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

(9)  the  term  "SMART  School"  means  a 
school  that — 

(A)  offers  curriculum  options  that  best 
match  the  needs  of  the  students  served  by 
the  agency,  such  as  college  preparatory,  vo- 
cational education,  math  and  science,  or  cul- 

t^iirs.!  Arts" 

(B)  recruits  teachers  with  specialized 
skills,  especladly  skills  In  mathematics, 
science,  and  bilingual  education,  from  pro- 
fessionals In  fields  other  than  education; 

(C)  estoblishes  alternative  certification 
procedures  for  certifying  the  professionals 
described  In  subparagraph  (B).  that  shall 
comply  with  applicable  State  requirements 
regarding  alternative  certification  or  State 
waiver  requirements; 

(D)  permits  parents  of  students  served  by 
the  school,  and  requires  parents  that  choose 
their  child's  school,  to  participate  in  govern- 
ance, management  processes,  and  activities 
relating  to  their  children's  educational  pro- 
grams; and 

(E)  in  the  case  that  such  school  Is  an  ele- 
mentary school  which  establishes  a  Head 
Start  or  other  preschool  transition  program 
such  as  a  Follow  Through  program,  assists 
students  within  a  school  who  were  pre- 
viously enrolled  in  Head  Start  or  a  similar 
program  in  making  a  transition  to  elemen- 
tary school,  and  ensures  that  at-risk  stu- 
dents will  receive  needed  assistance. 

Mr.  SEYMOUR.  Mr.  President,  what 
this  amendment  deals  with  is  what  I 
call  the  "smart  schools  amendment," 
because  it  takes  into  consideration  a 
number  of  ideas  that  we  would  ask  be 
considered  by  schools,  not  mandated, 
but  be  considered  by  schools  as  they 
try  to  develop  a  better  curriculum,  a 
better  way  of  delivering  education  to 
the  kids. 

What  we  start  off  with  is  the  notion 
of  a  very  successful  program  called 
Head  Start.  Head  Start  is  a  program  to 
take  care  of  the  kids,  as  the  President 
has  talked  about,  as  we  have  talked 
about,  in  their  early  years,  preschool 
years;  and  this  is  the  follow  up,  so  that 
that  child  who  has  been  delivered  that 
service  in  preschool  does  not  fall 
through  the  cracks  in  first,  second,  or 
third  grade. 

We  are  asking  them  to  consider  a  fol- 
lowup  program,  outlined  as  Head  Start 


to  provide  the  counseling  service, 
maybe  the  health  services  that  are 
needed,  whatever  special  needs  that 
this  particular  child  needs,  to  ensure 
that  the  child  makes  it.  So  many  times 
in  California,  Mr.  President,  I  talk  to 
constituents,  and  I  talk  to  kids,  and  by 
the  seventh  or  eighth  year  of  edu- 
cation, they  have  made  their  minds  up 
to  quit.  The  reason  is  that  because 
those  first  7  or  8  years  have  been  tough. 
They  are  trying  to  catch  up.  So  we 
need  to  give  them  the  support,  such  as 
the  Head  Start  Program,  that  will  per- 
mit them  to  catch  up  so  they  develop 
that  self-confidence  and  self-esteem 
that  will  carry  them  through  to  the 
goal,  which  is  to  get  a  high  school  di- 
ploma. 

Dropout  rates  in  California  last  year 
were  running  from  25  to  30  percent  of 
our  kids— no  high  school  diploma.  That 
is  because  they  do  not  think  they  can 
make  it.  They  look  at  their  siblings, 
and  they  did  not  make  it.  Mom  and 
Dad  did  not  make  it.  What  will  make 
them  make  it?  It  is  going  to  build  that 
self-confidence,  and  they  can  only  do 
that  through  a  program  that  ensures 
they  are  healthy  in  body  and  mind, 
meaning  they  believe  they  can,  and 
they  are  developing  self-confidence, 
and  maybe  they  have  some  little  wins, 
but  they  are  in  a  race  they  think  they 
can  win.  That  will  keep  them  in  school. 

The  next  thing  we  talk  about  is  cur- 
riculum choice,  Mr.  President.  What  I 
am  suggesting  in  this  area  is  that 
schools  think  about  a  different  curricu- 
lum. 

When  I  went  to  school,  we  had  a 
choice  between  the  college  preparatory 
curriculum  or  vocational  education. 
Not  all  our  youngsters  are  going  to  go 
on  to  college  and  get  a  degree.  For 
some  of  them,  their  sights  are  set,  at 
least  at  the  moment  in  time— freshman 
or  sophomore  year  in  high  school— they 
are  thinking  about  getting  a  job.  So, 
many  of  those  youngsters  will  drop 
out.  They  say,  "I  do  not  need  a  high 
school  diploma.  I  am  going  to  get  a  job 
over  at  Joe's  Mechanic  Shop,"  or  "I  am 
going  to  get  a  job  at  a  local  market." 

If  we  could  offer  them  an  alternative 
course,  to  prepare  them  to  go  to  work 
for  Joe's  Mechanic  Shop  or  the  Alpha 
Beta  Market,  if  we  prepare  them  for 
that,  they  will  hang  in  and  get  their 
high  school  diploma. 

So  what  this  talks  about,  this  smart 
schools  amendment,  as  I  refer  to  it,  is 
develop  those  alternative  curriculums. 
Maybe  they  want  math  and  science, 
maybe  that  is  what  they  are  really 
into.  Give  them  math  and  science. 
Maybe  they  want  culture  and  the  arts. 
Give  them  that  alternative.  In  other 
words,  take  the  basic  core  curriculum 
and  style  it  to  meet  the  kids'  needs  and 
let  the  local  school  district,  who  know 
best,  I  think,  and  the  parents  and  the 
teachers  locally,  who  know  best,  let 
them  design  a  program  that  is  going  to 
appeal  to  the  child,  challenge  the  child. 


and  direct  him  or  her  toward  the  goal— 
a  high  school  diploma. 

So,  that  is  what  this  is  really  all 
about.  It  is  to  provide  flejcibility  in 
curriculum  development  and  let  that 
development  take  place  closest  to  the 
kids  right  down  at  the  local  level  but 
suggest  to  them,  yes,  you  can  achieve 
the  same  objectives  that  a  college  pre- 
paratory course  will  offer  you,  only 
you  will  achieve  it  a  little  bit  dif- 
ferently. We  are  going  to  teach  you  the 
math  courses,  and  even  the  science 
courses,  in  relationship  to  the  particu- 
lar field  of  occupation  or  interest  that 
you  might  have. 

So  I  think  the  smart  school  amend- 
ment is  a  smart  idea,  and  we  are  not 
mandating  it.  We  are  offering  it  to  the 
local  school  districts  and  the  local 
schools  and  say,  "Look.  Consider  these. 
Maybe,  just  maybe,  this  is  a  better 
way,  and  maybe,  just  maybe,  you 
might  be  able  to  improve  your  dropout 
rate  by  10  or  15  percent  if  you  challenge 
the  students  and  give  them  an  alter- 
native course." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  Mas- 

SAC  tlUSG  t/t^ 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  we 
value  very  highly  the  programs  that 
have  been  developed,  including  both 
prenatal  programs,  which  provide  care 
prior  to  the  time  of  the  birth  of  a  child, 
and  the  well-baby  programs,  which  try 
to  take  care  of  that  child  in  the  very 
early  years. 

We  have  the  Comprehensive  Child 
Development  Act  that  passed  2  years 
ago.  Our  appropriation  in  that  program 
is  up  to  about  $40  million.  It  really  fol- 
lowed the  Beethoven  project  that 
tracked  children  from  expectant  moth- 
ers that  received  good  heath  care;  it 
tracked  them  all  the  way  through 
early  education,  4-  or  5-year-olds,  and 
tracked  them  through  the  schools- 
how  did  they  achieve  academically, 
dropout  rates,  run-ins  with  the  law, 
teenage  pregnancy,  substance  abuse? 
The  record  overwhelmingly  supports 
the  earliest  possible  intervention. 

We  have  indicated  to  Senators 
Breaux  and  Nunn  the  importance  of 
moving  from  school  to  work,  which  the 
Senator  has  talked  about.  There  will  be 
follow-on  legislation.  There  must  be 
follow-on  legislation  because  it  deals 
with  a  number  of  wide  ranging  and  new 
Federal  programs  that  are  focused  in 
various  ways  on  how  we  move  from 
school  to  work  adequately.  That  is 
what  we  are  going  to  deal  with  now. 
The  programs  which  have  been  ref- 
erenced in  our  legislation,  such  as  the 
essential  schools,  and  Ted  Sizer's  pro- 
grams. We  had  extensive  hearings  on 
them.  We  included  the  Comer  pro- 
grams, and  we  have  had  wide,  extensive 
hearings  on  them.  We  have  heard  about 
the  New  American  Schools  which  is  the 
administration  program.  We  have  had 
very,  very  important  testimony  on  it. 

I  am  just  reluctant  regarding  the 
smart  school  program.  When  I  listen  to 
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the  des  :ription  of  It,  goals  sound  very, 
very  w  jrthwhlle.  But  what  we  have 
tried  t<  do  In  referencing  these  points 
is  to  ti  ke  the  records  of  achievement 
and  ac  :omplishment  from  these  par- 
ticular learning  experiences  and  ref- 
erence  hem  in  our  legislation. 

I   hac    not   heard   of  smart   schools 
until  5  minutes  ago.  We  received  the 
amendifent  an  hour  ago.  All  the  things 
talks  about  in  terms  of 
support  for  children  as   they 
from    Head    Start   into    the 
are  all  worthwhile. 
;  ear  our  Head  Start  bill  focused 
transition  from  Head  Start  to 
We   found,    in    too    many    in- 
that  even  though  the  learning 
in  early  education  was  sig- 
that  there  were  some  prob- 
e|ren  for  the  28  percent  of  the 
t  are  able  to  get  it.  The  fact  is 
there   was   not   a   corn- 
transition   into   the   schools, 
a  lost  opportunity. 
Senator  reminds  us  of  continued 
for  those  who  are  involved  in 
Heid  Start  program  and  for  the 
educational  experience,  all  of 
support.  But  I  do  not  really 
Ilrom  what  I  hear  from  the  Sen- 
s  difficult  for  me  to  differ  with 
of  support   that   should   be 
the  young  people,  but  I  have 
reldctance  to  writing  in  the  smart 
when  the  programs  we  identi- 
really  been  the  result  of  very 
hearings,  not  that  we  are  ex- 
the  possibility  of  the  develop- 
these  kinds  of  programs  at  the 
sclool  level,  which  should  be  sup- 
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suggtst  to  the  Senator  that,  wheth- 

Cqlifornia  or  elsewhere  they  de- 

to  reflect  the  kind  of 

that  the  Senator  has  and  be 

ive  with  others  in  those  com- 

and    try    and    demonstrate 

continued  effectiveness.  But  I  am 

to  put  smart  schools  in  this 

legislati|>n.  You  know  I  headed  legisla- 

smart   start,   for  a   long 

aljout  5  years,  around  here.  And 

smart  schools  so  I  cannot 

eno4mously  worked  up  in  opposi- 


^ould  hope  that  maybe  over  the 

we  could  talk  further  with  the 

about  it.  I  would  be  reluctant 

time    to   identify   the   smart 

c  )ncept  and  put  it  in  the  same 

as    the    other   concepts,    in 

had  very  extensive,  impres- 

important  hearings  on.  Not 

programs  will  be  advantaged 

necessarily  in  the  competition  for  lim- 

but  at  least  in  trying  to 

guidance,   some  advice   to 

( ,nd  parents,  those  kinds  of  ex- 

definitely    have    had    some 


be  glad  to  reference  this  in 

t  to  indicate  that  this  matter 

brought  to  us  so  that  people 

looking   through    the   whole 


range  of  different  kinds  of  options  to 

try  to  get  ideas  would  at  least  have 

their  attention  flagged  to  it.  But  at 

this  point  I  am  reluctant  to  put  it  here. 

Let  me  try  to  work  with  the  Senator 

over  the  weekend.  If  not,  we  will  have 

to  face  it  next  week. 
Mr.  SEYMOUR.  Mr.  President,  again, 

I  appreciate  the  willingness  of  the 
chairman  to  work  with  us  over  the 
weekend.  Certainly,  as  with  the  other 
amendment,  I  am  willing  to  set  this 
aside  and  see  if  we  can  find  some  com- 
mon language. 

I  say  to  the  Senator  I  want  to  apolo- 
gize to  him.  There  was  no  intent  to  pla- 
giarize. I  just  was  not  around  5  years 
ago. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  No.  We  all  borrow 
ideas  from  each  other  around  here.  I 
am  one  of  those  who  does. 

Mr.  SEYMOUR.  It  had  some  appeal 
to  the  chairman.  At  least,  it  carriers  a 
spirit  of  wanting  to  understand  what 
we  are  trying  to  do  here.  What  we  are 
really  trying  to  do  is  provide  a  menu,  a 
menu  of  ideas,  and  from  my  part  I  sin- 
cerely believe  that  this  issue  of  the 
quality  of  education  is  in  such  a  crisis 
state  that  we  need  to  try  all  the  ideas 
we  can,  all  the  ideas  that  we  can.  to  see 
if  they  work  and  provide  maximum 
flexibility  for  people  at  the  local  level 
to  make  the  decisions,  give  them  the 
greatest  opportunity  to  dream,  come 
up  with  new  ideas  and  new  programs. 

A  lot  of  the  Ideas  In  the  smart 
schools  amendment  are  not  new.  They 
are  really  old  ideas  that  have  worked 
in  the  past.  Maybe  the  time  has  come 
to  take  a  look  at  what  has  worked  in 
the  past,  that  maybe  In  our  ideas  of 
high  technology  and  sophistication  in 
curriculum  development  we  have  gone 
beyond  that,  and  we  have  some  good 
ideas  back  here. 

So  I  would  like  to  take  the  menu — 
and  that  is  my  whole  intent  with  the 
smart  schools  amendment— take  the 
menu  being  offered  in  S.  2  and  say 
"Here  are  a  couple  of  good  ideas.  Put 
them  on  the  menu,  too." 

Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much.  We  will  work  with  the  Sen- 
ator and  we  will  reserve  his  right.  I 
thank  the  Senator  for  his  cooperation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  California  wish  to  lay  the 
amendment  aside  by  consent  at  this 
time? 

Mr.  SEYMOUR.  Yes,  I  do  with  the  op- 
tion, of  course,  of  picking  it  up  at  a 
later  time  if  we  are  unable  to  work  out 
satisfactory  language. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Conrad]. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  H89 

(Purpose:  To  integrrate  academic  and 
vocational  training:  at  the  high  school  level) 
Mr.  CONRAD.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  Immediate  consideration. 
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The     PRESIDING     OFFICER, 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
Conrad]  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
1489.  On  page  52,  line  4,  Insert  the  following: 
"which  may  include  comprehensive  pro- 
grams (developed  with  Input  from  local, 
state  and  area  business  leaders)  to  provide 
options  for  those  high  school  students  un- 
likely to  attend  postsecondary  school,  that 
Integrate  essential  academic  Instruction 
with  technical  skUIs,  and  provide  the  train- 
ing necessary  to  succeed  in  a  technical  ca- 
reer.". 

Mr.  CONRAD.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  is  designed  to  address  a 
problem  that  is  becoming  more  clear 
with  respect  to  our  system  of  higher 
and  elementary  and  secondary  edu- 
cation. 

It  is  well  recognized  that  the  United 
States  has  the  finest  system  of  higher 
education  in  the  world.  We  know  that 
students  from  all  over  the  globe  come 
to  the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  higher  education. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  not  doing  such 
a  good  job  with  secondary  education. 
That  is  where  our  competitors  are 
doing  a  superior  job,  especially  with  re- 
spect to  the  half  of  our  students  who 
never  go  on  to  higher  education,  which 
is  where  our  students  tend  to  catch  up 
with  the  students  from  the  countries 
with  whom  we  compete. 

Very  simply,  this  amendment  is  de- 
signed to  focus  on  providing  a  curricu- 
lum that  will  allow  those  students  in 
our  secondary  schools  who  have  no  in- 
tention of  going  on  to  higher  edu- 
cation, that  they  will  have  a  curricu- 
lum that  will  provide  them  with  the 
technical  skills— the  math  skills,  the 
writing  skills,  the  analysis  skills— to 
allow  them  to  compete  in  a  high  tech- 
nology world  that  we  currently  are  ex- 
periencing. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  the  guts  of  this 
amendment,  to  focus  on  the  question  of 
what  we  do  to  give  an  opportunity  to 
those  students  who  will  not  go  on  to 
higher  education,  who  will  not  have  a 
chance  to  catch  up  with  the  students 
from  the  countries  with  whom  we  com- 
pete. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  is  in- 
spired by  a  unique  institution  in  North 
Dakota— North  Dakota  State  College 
of  Science  in  Wahpeton.  This  2-year 
school  has  successfully  linked  aca- 
demic training  with  vocational  train- 
ing for  almost  90  years.  The  school's 
success  is  based  on  the  concepts  con- 
tained in  this  amendment — Integrating 
academic  and  vocational  training  and 
incorporating  input  from  area  busi- 
nesses. 

This  amendment  addresses  a  very 
real  need  in  America.  According  to  a 
recent  study  by  the  Economic  Policy 
Institute,  The  Myth  of  the  Coming 
Labor  Shortage:  Jobs,  Skills,  and  In- 
comes of  America's  Workforce  2000, 
"the  bigger  and  more  important  chal- 


lenge [than  producing  more  college 
graduates]  is  to  improve  the  jobs,  pay 
and  skills  of  the  noncollege-educated 
work  force." 

More  than  70  percent  of  the  jobs  in 
America  will  not  require  a  college  edu- 
cation by  the  year  2000,  according  to  a 
recent  study  by  the  National  Center  on 
Education  and  the  Economy.  The  Unit- 
ed States  has  the  best  universities  in 
the  world,  but  we  do  not  have  a  system 
for  training  noncollege-bound  youth. 
Our  competitors,  however,  invest  heav- 
ily in  the  skills  of  those  students. 

For  many  American  students,  finish- 
ing high  school  is  challenge  enough  and 
going  on  to  college  or  a  vocational 
school  after  high  school  is  not  a  consid- 
eration. In  my  view,  we  must  provide 
options  to  the  academic-based  curricu- 
lum for  students  who  are  not  going  to 
go  on  to  college.  This  amendment  will 
do  that.  In  addition,  I  believe  it  will 
provide  some  Incentive  to  stay  in 
school  for  those  who  are  on  the  verge 
of  quitting. 

A  quarter  of  our  students  drop  out  of 
high  school  before  they  graduate.  In 
the  inner  cities,  more  students  quit 
than  finish  high  school.  School  work 
must  have  some  relevance  to  life  out- 
side of  school  in  order  to  keep  students 
in  school  and  I  believe  the  combination 
of  vocational  and  academic  training  in- 
cluded in  this  amendment  will  also  ad- 
dress this  disastrous  dropout  rate. 

A  1989  poll  of  Fortune  500  companies 
indicated  that  over  half  of  the  400  re- 
spondents found  it  difficult  to  hire  em- 
ployees with  good  basic  skills.  One- 
third  of  the  companies  offer  their  em- 
ployees remedial  courses  to  improve 
reading,  writing  and  math  abilities. 
Productivity  losses  caused  by  poorly 
trained  workers  and  remedial  training 
cost  industry  about  $25  billion  a  year. 

An  integral  part  of  the  amendment  is 
the  incorporation  of  the  ideas  of  area 
business  leaders.  Bringing  in  the  real 
world  needs  of  the  business  community 
into  program  design  will  assure  that 
the  curriculum  will  be  relevant  to  the 
workplace.  In  addition,  by  linking 
quality  academic  preparation — reading, 
writing,  analytic  and  math  skills— with 
quality  technical  skills  needed  in  the 
work  force,  we  could  assure  graduating 
students  of  a  successful  career  in  a 
technical  field.  Businesses  would  be 
able  to  hire  employees  equipped  with 
the  skills  they  need  to  get  their  jobs 
done  productively. 

Mr.  CONRAD.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  chairman  and  ranking  member  for 
their  support.  I  understand  this 
amendment  will  be  accepted. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  Mas- 

8d.dlUS6t(tS 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  wel- 
come the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota.  I  think  the  Sen- 
ator was  probably  here  earlier  when  we 
were  talking  about  related  issues  with 


Senator   Nunn   and    Senator   Breaux. 
This  is  a  very  worthwhile  amendment. 

One  of  the  really  exciting  new  orga- 
nizations is  the  National  Alliance  of 
Businesses.  The  National  Alliance  is 
supporting  businesses  to  work  with 
particular  schools.  We  found  that  in 
Worcester,  MA,  for  example,  just  about 
every  business  has  effectively  adopted 
a  school.  It  is  an  exciting  kind  of  new 
partnership  that  is  taking  place. 

This  is  a  concept  that  the  Business 
Roundtable  has  been  supportive  of. 

I  think  what  this  amendment  does  is 
grive  recognition  and  appreciation  in 
the  legislation  for  that  particular  kind 
of  function.  We  have  seen,  for  example, 
in  a  number  of  communities,  that  one 
of  the  key  objectives  of  drug— free 
schools,  is  building  partnerships  be- 
tween the  business  community,  non- 
profit organizations,  and  students.  The 
businesses  volunteer  staff  take  the 
young  people  to  a  ball  game,  or  to 
some  other  kind  of  event  at  the  end  of 
the  school  day.  These  partnerships 
have  been  very  successful  at  dramati- 
cally reducing  substance  abuse  in  the 
schools. 

This  kind  of  encourj^ement  for  the 
private  sector  is  something  that  is 
completely  consistent  with  all  the  ob- 
jectives of  the  legislation.  We  welcome 
it  and  I  urge  that  the  Senate  adopt  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
is  no  further  debate,  the  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  (No.  1489)  was  agreed 

to. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  WIRTH  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1490 

(Purpose:  To  express  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
concerning  investments  in  education  and 
school-to-work  transition  initiatives) 
Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  President,  I  have  an 
amendment   that   Senator  Wellstonk 
and  I  are  offering  to  the  bill  and  I  send 
it  to  the  desk. 
The  OFFICER.  The  clerk  will  report. 
The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  WiRTH], 
for  himself,  Mr.  Wellstone,  Mr.  Kennedy. 
Mr.  PKLL,  and  Mr.  Conrad,  proposes  an 
amendment  numbered  1490. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
At  the  appropriate  place.  Insert  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

SEC.    .  SENSE  OF  THE  SENATE  CONCERNING  IN- 
VESTMENTS IN  EDUCATION. 

(a)  Findings.— Congress  finds  that— 


(1)  the  needs  of  the  nation's  children  and 
youth  have  been  seriously  neglected  for  more 
than  a  decade,  as  evidenced  by  a  56  percent 
Increase  in  defense  spending  but  only  a  5  per- 
cent Increase  in  progrrams  targeted  to  Ameri- 
ca's children; 

(2)  the  failure  to  Invest  In  early  childhood 
development,  education,  and  Job  training 
programs  has  long  term  economic  and  social 
costs  and  consequences  and  poses  a  growing 
threat  to  the  competitiveness  and  productiv- 
ity of  the  nation; 

(3)  the  Investment  In  such  programs  Is 
cost-effective  because  it  saves  the  Federal 
Government  greater  sums  In  future  outlays 
for  special  education,  welfare,  and  law  en- 
forcement and  contributes  to  deficit  reduc- 
tion; 

(4)  since  the  1990  Budget  Agreement,  the 
world  has  changed  dramatically  as  a  result 
of  the  fall  of  communism,  the  democratiza- 
tion of  E^astern  Europe,  and  the  far-reaching 
changes  in  the  Soviet  Union; 

(5)  there  is  a  need  for  higher  priorities  for 
investments  In  human  capital  which  are  cur- 
rently prohibited  by  the  1990  Budget  Agree- 
ment; 

(6)  a  comprehensive  Federal  education 
agenda  must  recognize  and  Invest  In  the  full 
range  of  educational  programs.  Including  the 
four  essential  areas  of — 

(A)  early  childhood  development; 

(B)  elementary  and  secondary  education; 

(C)  the  school-to-work  transition;  and 

(D)  higher  education; 

(7)  with  respect  to  early  childhood  develop- 
ment— 

(A)  the  number  one  national  education 
goal  is  that  all  children  should  enter  school 
ready  to  learn; 

(B)  experts  agree  that  access  to  Head 
Start,  immunizations,  and  adequate  nutri- 
tion are  essential  to  ensuring  school  readi- 
ness; 

(C)  despite  25  years  of  proven  success,  only 
28  percent  of  all  eligible  children  currently 
receive  Head  Start; 

(D)  despite  the  effectiveness  of  the  Special 
Supplemental  Food  Program  for  Women.  In- 
fants and  Children,  only  56  percent  of  eligible 
pregnant  women  and  children  are  served; 

(E)  ensuring  that  all  eligible  3,  4.  and  5 
year  old  children  have  the  opportunity  to 
participate  in  the  Head  Start  program,  and 
receive  adequate  nutrition  and  health  care 
services  are  the  most  Important  steps  that 
the  Federal  Government  can  take  to  improve 
educational  performance;  and 

(F)  the  business  community  recognizes 
school  readiness  as  the  most  important  edu- 
cation goal  and  refers  to  this  cost  effective 
investment  as  basic  to  the  survival  of  our 
free  enterprise  economy; 

(8)  with  respect  to  elementary  and  second- 
ary education — 

(A)  changing  demographics  are  overwhelm- 
ing the  nation's  educational  system  because 
increasing  numbers  of  disadvantaged  chil- 
dren are  arriving  at  the  school  house  door 
with  severe  barriers  to  learning; 

(B)  millions  of  children  are  denied  access 
to  essential  educational  and  support  services 
because  proven  Federal  programs  remain  sig- 
nificantly underfunded;  and 

(C)  many  students  leave  middle  grades 
without  the  skills  necessary  to  become  pro- 
ductive citizens  In  a  dynamic,  adaptable  de- 
mocracy; 

(9)  with  respect  to  the  school-to-work  tran- 
sition— 

(A)  at  least  half  of  American  youth  never 
enter  college; 

(B)  the  forgotten-half  of  America's  youth 
become  the  front-line  workers  upon  whom 
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the  nation's  future  productivity  and  com- 
petitive! ess  depend:  and 

un  ess  the  Federal  Government  make 
inve  itments  In  human  capital  necessary 
front-line  workers  and  become  a  na- 
1  t^h  skills,  the  America  will  be  con- 
t  >  an  irreversible  future  as  a  low- 
so  lety  with  a  declining-  standard  of 
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other    industrialized    democ- 

United   States  expects  students 

families  to  bear  the  primary  bur- 

pakring  for  higher  education;  and 

alt  tough  Pell  grants  have  in  the  past 

n  any  lower-  and  middle-income  stu- 

miet  their  college  expenses,  today's 

are   increasingly    being   forced    to 

ans. 

OF  THE  Senate.— It  Is  the  sense 
that— 
leg^lation  should  be  enacted  that  re- 
1990  Budget  Agreement  to  reflect 
)rlorities  of  the  American  people  by 
mnecessary  military  spending  into 
programs  including  early  child  de- 
education,  and  Job  training  to 
the  nation's  long  term  economic 

social  well  being;  and 
Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974 
Balanced   Budget  and   Emergency 
Cfcntrol  Act  of  1985  should  be  amend- 
per  nit  the  realization  of  a  new  domes- 
through— 
investments  that  ensure  that  all  eligi- 
5  year  old  children  receive  com- 
Head  Start  services  by  1997,  at 
f|inding  level  provided  for  in  the  Au- 
Hawkins  Human   Services  Reau- 
Act  of  1990.  that  the  Special  Sut>- 
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investments  that  ensure  that  elemen- 
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Lchlevement,  promote  student  par- 
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(iv)  making  more  intensive  efforts  for  the 
recruitment  and  training  of  teachers. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  of- 
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Wellstone  and  I  have  been  working:  on 
this  along  with  Senator  Kennedy,  Sen- 
ator Pell,  Senator  Conrad,  Senator 
Simon,  and  others. 

Mr.  President,  let  me,  if  I  might,  read 
the  guts  of  the  sense-of-the-Senate  res- 
olution: 

(1)  legislation  should  be  enacted  that  re- 
aligns the  1990  Budget  Agreement  to  reflect 
the  true  priorities  of  the  American  people  by 
shifting  unnecessary  military  spending  into 
domestic  programs  including  early  child  de- 
velopment, education,  and  Job  training  to 
promote  the  nation's  long  term  economic 
growth  and  social  well  being;  and 

(2)  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974 
and  the  Balanced  Budget  and  Emergency 
Deficit  Control  Act  of  1985  should  be  amend- 
ed. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1491  TO  AMENDMENT  NO.  1490 

(Purpose:  To  express  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
concerning  investments  in  education  and 
school-to-work  transition  initiatives) 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  President,  I  have  an 
amendment  to  the  amendment  and  I 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Wirth], 
for  himself,  Mr.  Wellstone,  Mr.  Kennedy, 
Mr.  Pell,  and  Mr.  Conrad,  proposes  an 
amendment  numbered  1491  to  amendment 
No.  1490. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

Strike  all  after  "SEC."  and  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

.  SENSE  OF  THE  SENATE  CONCERNmC  I14VE8T- 
MENTS  in  EDUCATION. 

(a)  Findings.— Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  the  needs  of  the  nation's  children  and 
youth  have  been  seriously  neglected  for  more 
than  a  decade,  as  evidenced  by  a  56  percent 
Increase  in  defense  tipending  but  only  a  5  per- 
cent Increase  in  programs  targeted  to  Ameri- 
ca's children; 

(2)  the  failure  to  invest  in  early  childhood 
development,  education,  and  Job  training 
programs  has  long  term  economic  and  social 
costs  and  consequences  and  poses  a  growing 
threat  to  the  competitiveness  ai!fi  productiv- 
ity of  the  nation; 

(3)  the  Investment  in  such  programs  is 
cost-effective  because  it  saves  the  Federal 
Government  greater  sums  in  future  outlays 
for  special  education,  welfare,  and  law  en- 
forcement and  contributes  to  deficit  reduc- 
tion; 

(4)  since  the  1990  Budget  Agreement,  the 
world  has  changed  dramatically  aa  a  result 
of  the  fall  of  communism,  the  democratiza- 
tion of  Eastern  Europe,  and  the  far-reaching 
change  in  the  Soviet  Union; 

(5)  there  is  a  need  for  higher  priorities  for 
investments  in  human  capital  which  are  cur- 
rently prohibited  by  the  1990  Budget  Agree- 
ment; 

(6)  a  comprehensive  Federal  education 
agenda  must  recognize  and  invest  in  the  full 
range  of  educational  programs,  including  the 
four  essential  areas  of— 

(A)  early  childhood  development; 

(B)  elementary  and  secondary  education; 

(C)  the  school-to-work  transition;  and 

(D)  higher  education; 


(7)  with  respect  to  early  childhood  develop- 
ment— 

(A)  the  number  one  national  education 
goals  is  that  all  children  should  enter  school 
ready  to  learn; 

(B)  experts  agree  that  access  to  Head 
Start,  immunizations,  and  adequate  nutri- 
tion are  essential  to  ensuring  school  readi- 
ness; 

(C)  despite  25  years  of  proven  success,  only 
28  percent  of  all  eligible  children  currently 
receive  Head  Start; 

(D)  despite  the  effectiveness  of  the  Special 
Supplemental  Food  Program  for  Women,  In- 
fants and  Children,  only  55  percent  of  eligible 
pregnant  women  and  children  are  served; 

(E)  ensuring  that  all  eligible  3,  4,  and  5 
year  old  children  have  the  opportunity  to 
participate  in  the  Head  Start  program,  and 
receive  adequate  nutrition  and  health  care 
services  are  the  most  important  steps  that 
the  Federal  Government  can  take  to  improve 
educational  performance;  and 

(F)  the  business  community  recognizes 
school  readiness  as  the  most  important  edu- 
cation goal  and  refers  to  this  cost  effective 
investment  as  basic  to  the  survival  of  our 
free  enterprise  economy; 

(8)  with  respect  to  elementary  and  second- 
ary education — 

(A)  changing  demographics  are  overwhelm- 
ing the  nation's  educational  system  because 
increasing  numbers  of  disadvantaged  chil- 
dren are  arriving  at  the  school  house  door 
with  severe  barriers  to  learning; 

(B)  millions  of  children  are  denied  access 
to  essential  educational  and  support  services 
because  proven  Federal  programs  remain  sig- 
nificantly underfunded;  and 

(C)  many  students  leave  middle  grades 
without  the  skills  necessary  to  become  pro- 
ductive citizens  in  a  dynamic,  adaptable  de- 
mocracy; 

(9)  with  respect  to  the  school-to-work  tran- 
sition— 

(A)  at  least  half  of  American  youth  never 
enter  college; 

(B)  the  forgotten-half  of  America's  youth 
become  the  front-line  workers  upon  whom 
the  nation's  future  productivity  and  com- 
petitiveness depend;  and 

(C)  unless  the  Federal  Government  make 
the  investments  In  human  capital  necessary 
to  train  front-line  workers  and  become  a  na- 
tion of  high  skills,  the  America  will  be  con- 
signed to  an  irreversible  future  as  a  low- 
wage  society  with  a  declining  standard  of 
living;  and 

(10)  with  respect  to  higher  education— 

(A)  over  the  last  15  years,  the  cost  of  col- 
lege education  has  outpaced  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing, and  higher  education  is  increasingly  out 
of  reach  for  low-  and  middle-income  Ameri- 
cans; 

(B)  unlike  other  industrialized  democ- 
racies, the  United  States  expects  students 
and  their  families  to  bear  the  primary  bur- 
den of  paying  for  higher  education;  and 

(C)  although  Pell  grants  have  in  the  past 
helped  many  lower-  and  middle-income  stu- 
dents meet  their  college  expenses,  today's 
students  are  increasingly  being  forced  to 
rely  on  loans. 

(b)  Sense  of  the  Senate.— It  is  the  sense 
of  the  Senate  that— 

(1)  legislation  should  be  enacted  that  re- 
aligns the  1990  Budget  Agreement  to  reflect 
the  true  priorities  of  the  American  people  by 
shifting  unnecessary  military  spending  into 
domestic  programs  including  early  child  de- 
velopment, education,  and  Job  training  to 
promote  the  nation's  long  term  economic 
growth  and  social  well  being;  and 

(2)  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974 
and   the   Balanced  Budget  and  Emergency 


Deficit  Control  Act  of  1985  should  be  amend- 
ed to  permit  the  realization  of  a  new  domes- 
tic order  through— 

(A)  Investments  that  ensure  that  all  eligi- 
ble 3,  4,  and  5  year  old  children  receive  com- 
prehensive Head  Start  services  by  1997.  at 
the  full  funding  level  provided  for  in  the  Au- 
gustus F.  Hawkins  Human  Services  Reau- 
thorization Act  of  1990,  that  the  Special  Sup- 
plemental Food  Program  for  Women,  Infants 
and  Children  is  available  to  every  eligible 
pregnant  woman  and  child,  as  well  as  invest- 
ments in  other  critically  important  early 
Intervention  programs  such  as  immuniza- 
tion, and  comprehensive  family  support  serv- 
ices; 

(B)  Investments  that  ensure  that  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  schools  have  the  finan- 
cial assistance  necessary  to  improve  edu- 
cational achievement,  promote  student  par- 
ticipation, and  provide  an  educational  envi- 
ronment that  is  conducive  to  learning  in- 
cluding a  constructive  student-teacher  ratio, 
as  well  as  adequate  funding  for  proven  pro- 
grams that  enhance  equity  in  education  and 
provide  the  foundation  to  meet  future  chal- 

(C)  investments  in  school-to-work  transi- 
tion initiatives  that  develop  partnerships 
stmong  all  levels  of  government  and  the  pri- 
vate sector  to  assist  non-college  bound  youth 
and  strengthen  the  training  of  workers 
throughout  their  life-time  in  the  workplace; 
and 

(D)  Investments  that  increase  access  to 
higher  education  by— 

(1)  expanding  the  Pell  grant  program  to 
reach  more  low  and  middle  income  students 
and  guaranteeing  a  Pell  grant  to  all  eligible 
students; 

(ii)  expanding  student  loan  programs  for 
middle-income  students; 

(ill)  encouraging  early  Intervention  pro- 
grams for  at-risk  youth  to  attend  college; 
and 

(iv)  making  more  Intensive  efforts  to  the 
recruitment  and  training  of  teachers. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  to  the  amendment  that  I 
just  offered  completes  the  coverage  of 
this  amendment  to  all  ages  of  the  Head 
Start  Program  for  ages  3,  4,  and  5, 
which  had  not  been  in  the  initial 
amendment. 

Mr.  President,  the  thrust  of  this 
amendment  is  very  clear.  It  is  time  for 
us  to  change  priorities,  time  to  change 
the  caps  that  were  voted  in,  in  the  1990 
bill,  not  by  spending  more,  but  by 
spending  differently.  It  is  my  own  be- 
lief that  it  is  time  for  us  to  dramati- 
cally drop  expenditures  on  the  defense 
side— for  things  like  the  B-2  bomber  or 
reopening  the  Rocky  Flats  nuclear 
weapons  plant. 

What  this  amendment  does  is  say 
very  clearly  we  should  amend  the  budg- 
et agreement,  amend  the  Budget  Con- 
trol Act  of  1985,  so  we  can  focus,  in  par- 
ticular, on  investment  in  education. 

These  indeed  should  be  the  best  of 
times.  The  cold  war  is  over  and  the 
Communist  threat  is  gone  forever. 
Democratic  ideals  prevail  around  the 
world.  The  market  system  is  pursued 
by  virtually  every  nation  around  the 
globe  and  the  world  looks  to  the  United 
States  of  America  for  leadership.  But, 
ironically,  there  is  little  rejoicing  here 
at  home.  We  seem  to  be  at  peace  with 
everyone  but  ourselves. 


While  we  paid  dearly  for  50  years  of 
successful  wartime  and  cold  war  policy, 
our  children  have  been  short-changed 
in  our  schools.  For  the  last  decade,  a 
series  of  education  surveys  from  the 
Carnegie  Commission  to  A  Nation  at 
Risk  have  warned  us  about  declining 
performance  in  the  classroom.  For  the 
first  time,  in  our  Nation's  history  we 
will  be  graduating  from  high  school  a 
generation  of  young  people  less  literate 
than  their  parents.  Our  commitment  to 
new  jobs  and  retraining  in  our  chang- 
ing economy  is  down  to  the  lowest 
level  in  30  years.  In  too  many  cases 
youngsters  are  being  priced  out  of  ac- 
cess to  higher  education,  which  is  be- 
coming an  opportunity  only  for  a  privi- 
leged few. 

These  are  symptoms  of  serious  prob- 
lems in  our  Nation's  social  and  eco- 
nomic fabric,  and  the  list  goes  on  to  in- 
clude health  care,  research  and  devel- 
opment, housing  and  the  homeless,  and 
continued  environmental  degradation 
despite  yeoman  efforts  in  many  places. 
The  plague  of  drugs  and  related  crime 
continues  as  our  streets  become  less 
safe  and  our  communities  less  secure. 

This  is  a  litany  familiar  to  us  all;  and 
to  one  degree  or  another  we  have  been 
describing  it  and  discussing  it,  but  it  is 
now  time  as  we  start  on  this  legisla- 
tion to  really  attack  these  issues. 

But  the  American  people  understand 
the  changes  that  have  taken  place  and 
that  its  time  to  do  things  differently. 
And  they  are  asking  us  to  respond  to 
that  change.  How  do  I  know?  I  hear  it 
everywhere  I  go— Greeley,  CO,  In  Pueb- 
lo, in  Ft.  Collins,  and  all  points  in  be- 
tween. These  thoughts  were  reaffirmed 
when  a  study  was  recently  released 
that  showed  that  71  percent  of  Ameri- 
cans strongly  agree  they  want  to  make 
children's  programs  a  priority  for  our 
Government.  Colorado  voters  are  will- 
ing to  make  children  a  top  priority  for 
Government  spending — even  when  com- 
pared with  national  health  insurance, 
fighting  crime  and  drugs,  job  training 
and  economic  development,  cleaning 
the  environment,  lower  taxes,  protect- 
ing social  security,  military  spending, 
and  aid  to  foreign  countries— all  of 
these  things.  They  are  saying  kids 
should  be  our  No.  1  priority. 

I  do  not  intend  to  stand  here  and 
preach  gloom  and  doom  on  all  these 
other  issues,  to  continue  to  run 
through  the  litany  of  problems  that  lie 
at  our  feet  for  the  last  10  to  12  years  of 
degradation  and  change  in  the  eco- 
nomic climate.  The  blunt  fact  is  that 
we  cannot  ignore  reality,  we  cannot 
pretend  it  is  not  there.  We  cannot  iso- 
late ourselves  individually  or  collec- 
tively from  our  broader  community  re- 
sponsibility. 

Obviously.  Mr.  President— or  it 
should  be  obvious,  in  any  case,  as  it 
was  brought  home  to  us  by  the  mayors' 
meeting  here  last  week— a  great  nation 
cannot  survive  long  if  its  core  cities 
are  rotting  away,  or  if  the  gap  between 


rich  and  poor  grows,  if  our  young  are 
discouraged  by  seeming  lack  of  oppor- 
tunity, If  we  do  not  think  critically 
about  what  we  need  to  do  to  solve  our 
problems. 

The  tools  are  there  if  we  want  to  use 
them.  As  a  boy,  I  learned  from  my 
grandfather  that  when  you  get  in  trou- 
ble, you  go  back  to  fundamentals. 
Today,  we  have  the  opportunity  again 
to  do  just  that,  to  set  the  wheels  in 
motion,  to  go  back  to  fundamentals,  to 
reestablish  our  commitment  to  edu- 
cation and  opportunity  for  all  young 
Americans — all  Americans.  We  must 
invest  in  our  future. 

Senator  Wellstone  and  I  are  offer- 
ing this  amendment,  along  with  the 
other  coauthors,  a  sense-of-the-Senate 
resolution  that  states  that  in  order  to 
meet  our  great  and  pressing  needs  here 
at  home,  we  must  have  much  more 
flexibility  in  our  budget.  By  binding 
ourselves  by  the  straitjacket  of  the 
budget  agreement  of  1990.  we  are  limit- 
ing what  our  Government  can  do  for 
the  citizens  of  the  country.  And  we  are 
limiting  our  potential  for  the  future. 

The  budget  agreement  must  be  re- 
vised to  reflect  our  true  American  pri- 
orities, and  this  amendment  calls  for 
just  that.  It  states  that  a  comprehen- 
sive Federal  education  agenda  must 
recogrnize  and  invest  in  the  fUll  range 
of  educational  pi'ograms,  including 
early  childhood  development,  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  education,  school- 
to- work  transition,  and  higher  edu- 
cation. 

Our  No.  1  educational  goal  is  that  all 
children  should  enter  school  ready  to 
learn.  We  are  already  behind  where  we 
must  be  to  make  this  goal  a  reality— a 
travesty  because  it  should  be  a  reality. 
We  know  that  Head  Start  works,  for 
example.  Mr.  President,  and  that  has 
been  discussed  here  at  some  length.  We 
know  that  children's  minds  can  be  en- 
riched and  their  school  work  improved 
if  they  are  ready  to  take  on  edu- 
cational opportunities  available  to 
them.  But  despite  this  25-year  history 
of  proven  success,  not  even  30  percent 
of  eligible  children  participate  in  Head 
Start. 

We  talk  about  it  a  great  deal,  but 
only  30  percent  of  the  eligible  kids  in 
the  country  are  enrolled  in  a  progitun 
that  we  know  works.  Ensuring  that  all 
eligible  3-.  4-.  and  5-year-old  children 
have  the  opportunity  to  participate,  it 
seems  to  me.  is  the  simplest,  and  most 
effective  and  obvious  thing  for  us  to  do. 

But  without  changes  in  our  current 
Federal  Government.  Head  Start  will 
not  ever  be  fully  funded.  We  will  never 
be  able  to  support  teacher  training  pro- 
grams that  bring  new  vigor  to  the 
classroom.  We  will  never  be  able  to 
meet  all  the  priorities  that  are  talked 
about  by  our  good  new  Secretary  of 
Education.  Secretary  Alexander,  by  the 
Governors.  My  Governor  of  Colorado, 
Roy  Romer  has  been  deeply  involved  in 
this.  None  of  these  things  that  we  say 
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had  this  debate  almost  the 
tiling  last  fall  on  the  Defense  ap- 
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of  us  are  fond  of  saying  that  we 

make  choices  in  the  budget  to 

essential   programs,  and  that  is 

idany,    probably    everybody    in 

run  for  office  calling  for  more 

for  education.  And  that  is  jus- 

But  the  deal  is,  we  have  to  do 

cannot  just  talk  about  it;  we 

do  it.  We  have  to  make  these 

And  that  is  what  the  Wirth- 

amendment  is  all  about. 

Mr.  President,  let  me 

heKrken  us  back  to  that  President, 

Lincoln,  who  led  this  Nation 

probably  the  most  trying  time 

history.  He  had  this  wonderful 

to  talk  about  the  future  and 

a  word  that  we  see  so  little  of 

posterity.    President    Lincoln 

following: 

is  a  person  who  Is  going  to  carry  on 
have  started.  He  is  going  to  sit 
are  sitting  and  when  you  are  gone, 
those  things  which  you  think  are 
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Important.  You  may  adopt  all  the  policies 
you  please,  but  how  they  will  be  carried  out 
depends  on  him.  He  will  assume  control  of 
your  cities,  states  and  nations.  He  Is  going  to 
move  in  and  take  over  your  churches, 
schools,  universities  and  corporations.  All 
your  books  are  going  to  be  Judged,  accepted 
or  condemned  by  him.  The  fate  of  Humanity 
is  in  his  hands.  So  it  might  be  well  to  pay 
him  some  attention. 

That  is  what  this  amendment  is  all 
about. 

I  want  to  pay  a  special  word  of 
thanks  to  my  colleague  from  Min- 
nesota, Senator  Wellstone.  We  start- 
ed working  on  this  last  fall  when  it  be- 
came absolutely  clear  that  the  world 
was  changing  more  rapidly  than  our  in- 
stitution was  changing,  more  rapidly 
than  our  whole  budget  process  wfts 
changing.  It  was  time  to  move  on  it. 
We  are  now  seeing  others  journeying  in 
this  direction. 

Fortunately,  the  administration  has 
started  to  make  some  noise  about  this. 
And  I  know  we  will  have  their  support 
and  the  support  of  everybody  here  on 
the  Wirth-Wellstone  amendment,  a 
first  aggressive  step  toward  change. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  WELLSTONE.  Mr.  President, 
first  of  all  let  me  thank  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Wirth]  for  not  just 
the  speech  on  the  floor,  but  really  a 
very  consistent  commitment  to  young 
people  and  education  over  the  years. 

I  would  be  remiss  if  I  did  not  recog- 
nize the  presence  of  Senator  Pell  here 
on  the  floor  today,  who  has  been  an  ab- 
solute hero  to  me  as  I  followed  the  Sen- 
ate over  the  years,  having  been  a 
teacher  for  over  2  decades  at  a  higher 
education  level.  Senator  Pell  has  just 
been  great,  to  my  mind.  I  am  pleased 
he  is  on  the  floor  now  while  this 
amendment  is  being  discussed. 

Let  me  also  recognize  the  presence  of 
Senator  Jeffords  from  Vermont,  who 
I  also  know  has  a  very  strong  commit- 
ment to  education. 

But  imagine  my  dismay  on  bringing  my 
daughter  to  the  first  day  of  first  grade  and 
finding  that  a  total  of  36  students  were  in  the 
class. 

This  is  a  letter  from  a  father  in  Min- 
neapolis who  took  his  daughter  to  a 
really  fine  elementary  school — it  is  a 
fine  elementary  school — but  could  not 
believe  that  there  were  36  students  to  1 
teacher  in  an  elementary  school  class. 
This  elementary  school  had  had  to  lay 
off  another  teacher,  an  elementary 
schoolteacher,  who  would  have  also 
taught  that  grade. 

Let  us  describe  this  in  human  terms. 
At  the  Minnesota  fair,  I  met  a  young 
woman.  She  came  up  and  introduced 
herself  to  me.  I  said,  "What  do  you 
do?"  She  said,  "I  am  a  teacher."  I  said, 
"At  what  level  do  you  teach?"  She  said 
"Elementary."  Then  I  made  a  mistake. 
I  said  "Where  do  you  teach?"  All  of  a 
sudden  a  look  of  pained  expression 
came  across  her  face  and  she  said,  "I 
don't  have  a  job."  A  young  women,  tal- 
ented, decided  that  she  wanted  to  de- 
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vote  her  adult  life  working  with  young 
children  in  the  school.  She  cannot  find 
a  job.  We  have  tremendously  large 
classes,  too  large  to  do  well  for  chil- 
dren at  the  elementary  level,  and  yet 
we  have  young  teachers  who  cannot 
find  jobs. 

I  spoke  at  North  High  in  north  Min- 
neapolis last  week.  I  made  a  huge  mis- 
take. I  will  admit  to  it  on  the  Senate 
floor.  I  talked  about  early  childhood 
development.  Head  Start,  about  WIC.  A 
woman  raised  her  hand,  stood  up  and 
said,  "We  are  high  school  students.  We 
feel  as  if  we  have  been  written  off.  Sen- 
ator Wellstone,  are  you  writing  us 
off?  I  do  not  want  you  to  write  us  off." 

I  think  what  she  was  saying,  at  least 
implicitly,  was:  We  believe  that  the 
politicians  of  this  country  in  Washing- 
ton have  abandoned  us. 

Yesterday,  to  a  young  woman  in  my 
office,  Michelle  Morlarity,  who  is  a 
senior  at  Cambridge  High  School,  I 
said,  "Where  are  you  going  to  school?" 
What  she  said  to  me  was,  "I  do  not 
know  yet.  I  want  to  go  to  Morehead 
School,  but  I  am  really  worried  about 
the  finances.  I  feel  I  am  not  low  enough 
income  to  qualify  for  the  grants."  I  am 
sure  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island, 
Senator  Pell,  has  heard  that  before. 
"But  we  do  not  have  enough"— she  is 
the  daughter  of  a  farmer— "to  be  able 
to  afford  it."  She  said,  "I  am  very  wor- 
ried; I  do  not  know  quite  how  I  am 
going  to  do  it." 

This  is  what  the  amendment  Senator 
Wirth  and  I  have  offered  is  all  about. 

I  think  what  is  going  on  in  the  coun- 
try, speaking  for  myself,  is  a  lot  of 
photo  opportunity  politics  when  it 
comes  to  children  in  education.  I  have 
said  it  on  the  floor  before  and  I  have  to 
say  it  one  more  time.  I  swear  every  sin- 
gle politician  from  every  single  party 
loves  children  and  education  and  is  all 
for  them  except  when  it  comes  to 
digging  into  their  pockets.  It  has  be- 
come the  functional  equivalent  of  kiss- 
ing babies.  That  and  health  care.  Every 
politician  is  for  it. 

Mr.  President,  we  know  what  works. 
When  we  had  the  debate  on  the  choice 
amendment,  I  heard  several  Senators, 
who  said  it  in  very  good  conscience  and 
very  good  faith,  who  said  we  needed  to 
see  what  would  work  with  some  experi- 
mental programs.  But  I  think  some- 
times we  harp  on  the  complexity  of  the 
matter  to  the  point  where  that  has  be- 
come the  simplification.  We  do  know 
what  works.  We  do  know  that  every 
woman  expecting  a  child  should  have  a 
diet  rich  in  protein.  No  one  wants  to 
disagree  with  that;  it  is  irrefutable. 

As  Senator  Wirth  said,  we  do  not 
even  fully  fund  the  Women,  Infants, 
and  Children  Program.  We  know  that 
children  when  they  are  young,  before 
they  go  into  elementary  school,  ac- 
cording to  the  Carnegie  report,  come  to 
kindergarten  unprepared  because  they 
have  not  had  that  nurturing  support  of 
environment. 
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Head  Start  has  been  an  unambiguous 
success  for  25  years.  Nobody  argues 
that  it  has  not  been  successful.  We  do 
not  come  anywhere  close  to  fully  fund- 
ing it. 

And  what  else  do  we  know?  Is  it  real- 
ly all  that  confusing?  If  you  are  a 
teacher  at  the  elementary  school 
level— if  I  had  to  do  it  over  again,  I 
would  teach  at  the  elementary  school 
level;  I  think  that  is  much  more  impor- 
tant than  at  the  college  level— you  can 
do  well  with  students  if  you  have  15 
students  in  your  class.  You  can  give 
each  one  of  those  students  the  atten- 
tion he  or  she  deserves.  You  can  really 
support  them.  But  we  have  35,  40,  45 
students  per  teacher  at  our  elementary 
school  level.  We  know  what  works. 

I  will  tell  you  something  else  we 
know  that  works.  We  know  it  works 
when  a  young  person  can  go  on  to  a 
college  or  university  and  he  or  she  does 
not  have  to  work  two  or  three  mini- 
mum wage  jobs  while  in  school.  That  is 
exactly  what  is  happening  today  in  our 
country.  I  met  some  students  at  More- 
head  State  in  western  Minnesota,  and 
after  it  was  all  over,  this  one  young 
guy  came  up  to  me — I  will  never  forget 
this— he  looked  at  me,  and  he  said  kind 
of  philosophically,  "You  know,  my  par- 
ents told  me  that  the  college  years 
would  be  the  best  years  of  my  life."  He 
said,  "I  don't  think  my  parents  know 
what's  going  on.  We  are  working  sev- 
eral minimum  wage  jobs.  Some  of  us 
are  selling  plasma  at  the  beginning  of 
the  semester  to  buy  textbooks.  These 
aren't  the  best  years  of  our  lives." 

So  that  is  the  point  of  this  sense-of- 
the-Senate  resolution.  The  Kennedy 
bill  is  a  step  forward.  Senator  Kennedy 
has  been  a  tireless  advocate  for  edu- 
cation. But  when  you  get  right  down  to 
it,  we  are  absolutely  hamstrung  by  this 
budget  Sigreement,  and  we  have  really  a 
minimum  amount  of  resources.  It  is 
adequate.  That  is  the  way  I  would  de- 
scribe it.  It  sure  beats  the  administra- 
tion's bill,  to  be  perfectly  honest,  but 
it  is  only  adequate.  And  if  you  lay  the 
bill  and  the  appropriation  of  money, 
$850  million,  alongside  the  need,  you 
realize  how  far  we  have  to  go. 

So  what  this  sense-of-the-Senate 
amendment  says  is  it  is  no  longer  time 
to — I  think  maybe  the  Chair  will  appre- 
ciate this:  There  is  an  old  Yiddish  prov- 
erb. It  says  you  cannot  dance  at  two 
weddings  at  the  same  time.  It  is  time 
for  us  to  stop  trying  to  dance  at  two 
weddings  at  the  same  time.  We  all 
know  very  well  as  we  talk  about  the 
need  to  invest  in  human  capital  for 
economic  recovery  we  will  not  invest 
in  human  capital  until  we  have  the 
money  to  invest  in  human  capital,  and 
we  will  not  have  the  money  to  invest  in 
human  capital  with  that  1990  budget 
agreement  that  does  not  recognize  a 
new  world  and  prohibits  us  from  trans- 
ferring any  kind  of  reasonable  sum  of 
money  from  the  military  budget  to 
people  within  our  own  country. 


We  focus  on  education  and  young 
people.  I  think  this  is  a  wonderful 
amendment,  in  my  not  so  humble  opin- 
ion. I  think  it  will  bring  about  a  very 
good  vote  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
and  we  will  find  out  how  serious  Sen- 
ators are  about  beginning  to  make  a 
commitment  to  education  and  young 
people,  not  just  this  year  but  in  the 
very  immediate  future. 

I  thank  the  Chair.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
with  very  great  reluctance  at  this  mo- 
ment that  I  must  oppose  the  amend- 
ment from  this  side  of  the  aisle.  It  is 
not  on  the  content  of  the  amendment 
but,  rather,  the  fact  it  is  being  brought 
up  prematurely,  in  a  time  when  we 
should  be  discussing,  if  we  get  into  this 
issue,  not  only  the  priorities  of  edu- 
cation but  also  the  other  national  pri- 
orities we  have.  Certainly,  this  same 
committee  has  just  been  dealing  with 
health  care  reform  and  the  necessity  of 
billions  of  dollars  which  may  be  re- 
quired in  that  regard.  We  still  have 
many  other  needs,  social  needs,  in  our 
country,  but  as  far  as  education  goes, 
as  a  member  of  the  Education  Commit- 
tee and  one  that  has  been  dedicated  to 
the  concept  of  improving  education  in 
this  Nation  and  recognizing  the  incred- 
ible importance  it  has  to  our  ability  to 
improve  our  situation  in  the  world 
economy,  to  be  able  to  try  to  get  us  on 
the  road  where  we  are  increasing  our 
standards  of  living  and  all  of  those 
things  that  we  want  and  dream  about, 
I  certainly  recognize  we  have  many 
problems  in  that  area.  I  am  ashamed  of 
what  this  Nation  spends  on  education 
relative  to  our  competitors.  I  take  a 
look  at  Japan,  for  instance,  which  is 
one  that  is  on  everyone's  mind  when 
we  talk  about  international  competi- 
tion. I  see  that  they  spend  12  percent  of 
their  GNP  on  education.  We  spend  6 
percent.  The  Federal  Government  only 
spends  about  0.6  percent  as  far  as  the 
GNP  goes  on  education.  That  is  abomi- 
nable, and  it  needs  to  be  raised  in  our 
sense  of  priorities. 

However,  I  reluctantly  have  to  agree 
that  it  would  be  more  appropriate  to  do 
this  when  we  take  a  look  at  the  whole 
budget,  whether  we  amend  it  now  or 
whatever  time,  and  not  to  try  to  do  it 
on  a  sense-of-the-Senate  amendment  at 
this  particular  time. 

For  instance,  right  now  I  know  there 
is  a  commission  I  got  set  up  in  the  last 
reauthorization  of  the  education  bill 
where  we  examine  our  need  to  provide 
assistance  to  students  to  be  able  to  go 
to  college. 

Another  fispect  of  that  is  infrastruc- 
ture, which  has  declined  In  higher  edu- 
cation to  the  tune  of  about  $650  mil- 
lion, to  which  we  need  to  find  an  an- 
swer, the  lack  of  attention  to  graduate 
students,  all  of  those  things. 


But  I  say  certainly  I  understand  the 
plea  from  Members  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle  that  we  have  to  take  a  look  at  the 
whole  budget,  and  members  of  the 
Budget  Committee  on  our  side  want 
very  much  to  talk  on  this  issue.  They 
will  not  have  a  chance  to.  They  were 
unaware  it  was  coming  up. 

So  I  say  with  great  reluctance  that 
at  this  point,  at  this  time,  on  this  bill 
that  I  will  have  to  express  my  opposi- 
tion to  this  amendment. 

Mr.  WIRTH  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  President,  I  am  very 
interested  in  the  remarks  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Vermont.  I  know 
'the  strong  supporter  of  education  he 
has  been.  He  and  I  came  to  the  House 
together  in  1974.  There  has  been  nobody 
I  know  in  the  last  18  years  who  has 
been  a  stronger  supporter  to  the  com- 
mitment to  education.  So  I  know  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Vermont, 
as  he  pointed  out,  but  is  acting  on  be- 
half of  his  leadership. 

However,  I  am  a  little  bit  surprised.  I 
thought  my  amendment  Mr.  President, 
would  go  through  and  everybody  would 
agree  that  we  must  change  our  current 
budget.  The  President  has  come  to  us 
and  talked  about  the  need  to  spend 
money  on  Head  Start.  We  saw  him  in  a 
Head  Start  program  the  other  day 
making  telephone  calls. 

But  I  do  not  know  where  the  money 
is  going  to  come  from  if  we  do  not 
change  the  budget  agreement.  We 
talked  about  New  American  Schools.  I 
do  not  know  where  the  money  is  going 
to  come  from  if  we  do  not  change  the 
budget  agreement.  We  talked  about  the 
aid  to  nonpublic  schools.  I  do  not  know 
where  the  money  is  going  to  come  from 
if  we  do  not  change  the  budget  agree- 
ment. We  have  talked  about  access  of 
young  people  to  higher  education.  I  do 
not  know  where  the  money  is  going  to 
come  from  if  we  do  not  change  the 
budget  agreement. 

The  Antierican  people  have  to  know 
what  happened  in  1990.  We  were  still  in 
a  situation  where  the  Warsaw  Pact  was 
extant.  We  were  still  in  a  situation 
where  we  had  a  confrontation  between 
NATO  and  the  Warsaw  Pact.  We  still 
were  thinking  we  were  going  to  build 
the  B-2  bomber,  and  many  opposed 
that.  We  still  thought  we  were  going  to 
modernize  our  nuclear  weapons  pro- 
grams and  many  opposed  that,  but  it 
was  on  the  agenda.  We  were  still  doing 
that  when  this  budget  agreement  was 
put  together. 

The  world  has  changed  dramatically 
since  that  budget  agreement  went  into 
effect.  That  budget  agreement  locked 
us  into  this  expenditure  pattern,  as  I 
pointed  out  $290  billion  on  defense,  $55 
billion  more  than  at  the  height  of  the 
cold  war.  That  pattern  is  wrong,  Mr. 
President,  and  it  is  time  for  us  to 
change  it.  The  American  people  are  out 
there  saying  to  us,  change  it.  They  are 
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note  the  language  in  here  that 
want  to  meet  the  priorities  of 
people  by  shifting  unnec- 
nilitary  spending  into  domestic 
including,    not   limited   to, 
early  childhood  develop- 
iducation,  job  training  to  pro- 
Nation's  long-term  economic 
and  social  well-being, 
pretty  reasonable  proposition, 
I  suspect  we  will  all  agree  with 
we  get  done  with  this,  and  I 
hope    that    everybody    under- 
what    this   amendment   is   all 
The    Wirth-Well  stone    amend- 
all  about  changing,  changing, 
g,  changing  what  we  have  done, 
war  is  over.  Everybody  in  the 
knows  it.  Let  us  start  doing 
ng  about  it. 
president,  I  appreciate  the  for- 
of  the  Chair,  and  I  want  to 
t  hank  my  colleague  from  Min- 
for   his   help   in   drafting   this 
and  putting  it  together.  I 
makes  all  kinds  of  sense  and 
exactly    what    the    President 
do. 
Jeffords.  Mr.  President,  will 
he  Senator  from  Minnesota  or 
from  Colorado  help  me  in 
ing  the  amendment?  I  no- 
were  some  changes  made  in 
amendment    which    ad- 
the  present  Budget  Act.  This 
amending    the    Congressional 
Act,  as  I  see  the  change,  of  1974, 
Balanced  Budget  and  Emer- 
Heficit  Control  Act  of  1985. 

then  making  this  part  of  the 
law  or  the  sense  of  the  Sen- 
it  ought  to  be  made  a  part  of 
law?  Is  that  the  intent, 
e  understand  a  little  bit  better? 


The  other  one  was  a  modification,  as 
I  understood  it,  of  the  present  budget 
agreement. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  It  is  my  understanding 
the  Budget  Act  of  1990  that  set  all 
these  caps  also  reached  back  and 
amended  the  Budget  Act  of  1974  and  the 
Budget  Act  of  1985.  So  by  reference 
they  have  to  be  changed  as  well. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  WELLSTONE.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  just  add  a  few  words  to  what  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  had  to  say.  I 
know  the  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Jeffords]  is  committed  to  education 
so  let  me  try  and  say  it  is  sincerely  as 
I  know  how. 

I  thought  when  I  was  working  on  this 
with  Senator  Wirth  that  one  of  the 
really  good  things  about  this  sense-of- 
the-Senate  amendment  was  that  it 
would  essentially  give  people  the  op- 
portunity to  vote  what  they  were  say- 
ing anyway,  because  what  I  have  been 
hearing  people  say  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  and  in  private  conversation  is 
we  just  know  that  in  terms  of  what  we 
are  announcing  as  goals  and  what  we 
care  about,  we  are  not  funding  at  ade- 
quate levels,  and  we  know  we  are  not 
going  to  be  able  to  have  the  money  for 
that  unless  we  raise  taxes— and  I  did 
not  hear  a  lot  about  raising  taxes — or 
unless  we  go  into  more  debt — and  I  did 
not  hear  much  about  that — or  we  are 
going  to  have  to  transfer  some  from 
the  military  budget,  a  prudent  amount, 
and  invest  this  money  in  programs 
that  we  are  now  saying  are  priority 
programs. 

So  I  thought  that  when  we  were 
working  on  this,  this  would  be  very 
helpful  for  Senators  to  be  able  to  signal 
to  the  people  in  the  country,  "Look,  we 
have  done  what  we  can  do  at  the  mo- 
ment but  we  know  much  more  has  to 
be  done."  We  do  not  mean  this  as  sym- 
bolic politics;  we  are  going  to  make  the 
commitment  and  understand  full  well 
that  the  budget  agreement  is  frozen  in 
time  and  we  will  simply  have  to  revisit 
the  budget  agreement  and  have  the 
transfer  of  some  resources.  That  is  all 
this  sense-of-the-Senate  amendment 
says. 

I  am  expecting  that  it  will  get,  I 
would  not  say  100  percent  support,  but 
I  would  be  very  surprised  if  there  was 
not  tremendous  support  for  it. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Thank  you 
very  much,  Mr.  President.  I  would  like 
to  take  a  few  minutes  to  point  out  an 
important  provision  in  S.  2  which  was 
added  at  my  urging  by  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Massachusetts, 
Senator  Kennedy  at  the  time  he 
brought  this  legislation  to  the  floor. 

I  want  to  thank  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  the  chairman  of  the  edu- 
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cation  subcommittee,  the  ranking 
members  and  their  staffs  for  their  co- 
operation in  building  this  particular 
matter  and  this  particular  amendment 
into  the  committee  amendment. 

I  understand  that  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Connecticut,  Senator 
LiEBERMAN,  with  whom  I  have  worked 
closely  on  this  provision,  has  pre- 
viously spoken  on  this  matter. 

I  would  like  to  engage  in  a  brief  col- 
loquy with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  regarding  his  in- 
tent in  offering  his  amendment  that 
expands  on  the  allowable  uses  of  funds 
authorized  under  section  202  for  State- 
level  initiatives. 

This  provision,  Mr.  President, 
amends  section  202  to  allow  States  to 
use  a  portion  of  the  block  grant  au- 
thorized under  S.  2  to  help  establish 
new  public  schools  including  charter 
schools. 

This  provision  is  based,  in  part,  on 
legislation  adopted  in  Minnesota  last 
year  that  offers  a  new  way  for  teach- 
ers, parents,  and  others  in  the  commu- 
nity to  start  new  public  schools. 

The  provision  Senator  Kennedy  has 
added  to  S.  2 — and  the  new  Minnesota 
chartered  schools  law— both  affirm 
three  important  principles: 

First,  that  school  choice  is  good— but 
incomplete— without  more— and  more 
diverse — school  choices. 

Second,  that  parents,  teachers,  and 
community  groups  are  an  untapped  re- 
source in  starting  and  running  new 
schools  that  offer  more  choices  and 
more  diversity  in  public  education. 

And,  third,  that  we  will  not  get  more 
diversity  and  more  choices  as  long  as 
the  only  way  to  start  a  new  public 
school  relies  on  the  exclusive  franchise 
of  local  school  boards  and  administra- 
tors, many  of  whom  may  not  view  the 
establishment  of  new  schools  outside 
their  traditional  control  to  be  in  their 
best  interest. 

Consistent  with  those  principles,  Mr. 
President,  Minnesota  legislators  from 
both  parties  joined  forces  last  year  to 
adopt  the  Nation's  first  chartered 
schools  law — a  law  which  now  allows 
new  public  schools  to  be  started  by  par- 
ents, teachers,  and  others  in  the  com- 
munity. 

Connecticut  and  a  number  of  other 
States  are  now  also  considering  char- 
tered schools  legislation. 

And,  within  the  past  60  days,  the  first 
two  chartered  public  schools  have  been 
authorized  in  Minnesota  by  their  local 
school  boards  and  by  the  Minnesota 
State  Board  of  Education. 

WHAT  CHARTERED  SCHOOLS  ARE  AND  WHAT 
THEY  ARE  NOT 

Mr.  President,  it  is  unfortunate  that 
a  great  deal  of  misinformation  has 
been  distributed  in  these  halls  and  in 
these  corridors  since  Senator 
LiEBERMAN  and  I  first  indicated  our  in- 
terest in  introducing  an  amendment 
supporting  chartered  public  schools. 

So,  in  the  interest  of  setting  the 
record  straight,  I  want  to  take  a  few 
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minutes  here  today  to  respond  to  the 
four  most  important  concerns  that 
have  been  raised  by  those  who  oppose 
the  concept  of  chartered  schools. 

1.  CHARTERED  SCHOOLS  ARE  PUBUC  SCHOOLS 

First,  let  me  state  emphatically,  Mr. 
President,  that  chartered  schools  are 
public  schools. 

Chartered  schools  are  funded  in  the 
same  manner  as  other  public  schools  in 
their  State  and  may  not  charge  tui- 
tion. 

Chartered  schools  must  meet  the 
same  nondiscrimination  requirements 
placed  on  other  public  schools. 

Chartered  schools  must  accept  all 
students  who  choose  to  attend.  When 
more  students  choose  to  attend  than 
there  is  space,  a  lottery  must  be  held 
to  determine  placement. 

And,  finally,  chartered  schools  must 
be  authorized  by— and  be  under  con- 
tract with— a  local  school  district  or 
other  public  agency. 

2.  CHARTERED  SCHOOLS  MAY  NOT  BE  RELIGIOUS 
SCHOOLS 

Second,  Mr.  President,  let  me  also 
state  emphatically,  that  S.  2  as  now 
amended  could  not  be  used  to  help  fund 
religious  schools. 

In  fact,  S.  2  lifts  language  directly 
out  of  the  Minnesota  chartered  schools 
law  which  was  intended  by  its  authors 
to  ensure  that  these  new  public  schools 
would  be  nonsectarian. 

That  provision  in  S.  2  states  that 
"any  new  public  school  established 
under  section  202  shall  be  nonsectarian 
in  its  programs,  admissions  policies, 
employment  practices,  and  all  other 
operations  and  shall  not  be  affiliated 
with  a  nonpublic  sectarian  school  or  a 
religious  institution." 

3.  CHARTERED  SCHOOLS  MAY  NOT  HAVE 
SELECTIVE  ADMISSIONS  POUCIES 

Third,  Mr.  President,  Minnesota's 
chartered  schools  may  not  be  elitist 
schools  that  screen  admissions  on  the 
basis  of  race,  academic  qualifications, 
or  other  factors. 

In  the  event  that  more  students 
choose  to  attend  than  may  be  accom- 
modated, students  are  admitted  on  the 
basis  of  a  lottery. 

Supporters  of  chartered  schools  be- 
lieve strongly  that  admission  require- 
ments should  be  the  same  as  those 
placed  on  other  public  schools. 

4.  CHARTERED  SCHOOLS  ARE  ACCOUNTABLE 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  it  is  not 
true — as  some  have  charged — that  char- 
tered schools  have  no  public  account- 
ability and  would  be  totally  free  of  aca- 
demic or  other  standards. 

In  fact,  Mr.  President,  accountability 
for  chartered  schools  is — in  some 
ways — even  more  stringent  and  more 
specific  than  accountability  require- 
ments now  placed  on  other  public 
schools. 

In  Minnesota,  each  chartered  school 
must  receive  its  permission  to  operate 
from  a  local  school  board  and  the  State 
board  of  education. 


In  addition,  each  chartered  school 
must  have  a  multiyear  contract  with 
its  sponsor  that  sets  out  specific  out- 
comes it  must  achieve,  how  those  out- 
comes will  be  monitored,  and  how  all 
the  requirements  of  chartered  schools 
will  be  met. 

It  is  also  intended  that  these  con- 
tracts would  have  to  be  periodically  re- 
newed for  the  charter  to  remain  in 
force.  So,  if  the  chartered  school  does 
not  live  up  to  its  obligations,  its  con- 
tract will  not  be  renewed,  and  the 
school  will  be  put  out  of  business. 

Show  me  a  public  school  that  has  to 
have  its  right  to  exist  renewed  every  3 
years,  Mr.  President,  and  I  will  show 
you  an  accountable  public  school. 

CHARTERED  SCHOOLS  ARE  BBCOMINO  A  REALITY 

Late  last  year.  Mr.  President,  the 
first  such  chartered  school  was  author- 
ized by  the  Winona  School  Board  and 
then  by  the  Minnesota  State  Board  of 
Education.  I  visited  that  school  and 
met  with  some  of  its  teachers  and  par- 
ents just  2  weeks  ago. 

During  that  visit,  I  learned  that  al- 
most 1,200  people  in  Winona  had  signed 
a  petition  supporting  approval  of  this 
new  school  which  will  be  an  enlarged 
version  of  an  existing  private  Montes- 
sori  school. 

Officials  at  the  school  have  said,  in 
exchange  for  the  chartered  designation 
and  public  funding  that  comes  with  it, 
they  will  abide  by  all  the  provisions  of 
Minnesota's  law,  including  non- 
discrimination requirements  and  ac- 
ceptance of  all  applicants  they  have 
room  for. 

To  emphasize  its  nonsectarian  na- 
ture, the  school  will  be  moving  from  its 
current  rented  space  in  a  Catholic  ele- 
mentary school  before  it  begins  oper- 
ations next  fall. 

Despite  the  fact  that  this  new  school 
could  draw  State  and  local  revenues 
away  from  other  Winona  public 
schools,  the  district  school  board  chair 
Stuart  Miller  has  said,  "the  whole 
point  should  be  what's  best  for  chil- 
dren, not  what's  best  for  the  school  dis- 
trict or  the  Montessori  school.  *  *  *  I 
think  we  gain  a  new  way  of  delivering 
the  public  school  to  people,  and  we  give 
them  choice." 

Minnesota's  second  chartered  school 
was  approved  by  the  Minnesota  State 
Board  of  Education  just  last  week,  giv- 
ing new  life  to  a  small  public  school 
north  of  Duluth  that  was  about  to  close 
due  to  declining  enrollments. 

Teachers,  parents,  and  others  in  the 
communities  of  Toivola  and 
Meadowlands  are  hoping  to  use  the 
Minnesota's  chartered  schools  law  to 
create  the  type  of  open  school  that 
we've  traditionally  seen  mainly  in 
large  urban  areas. 

The  Winona  and  Toivola- 
Meadowlands  chartered  schools  are 
just  two  of  dozens  of  proposals  that  are 
now  being  developed  by  teachers,  par- 
ents, and  community  groups  all  over 
Minnesota. 


Some  of  the  proposals— like  one  for  a 
new  middle  school  in  Northfleld— would 
create  entirely  new  schools  from 
scratch. 

Others— like  the  two  approved  so 
far — and  new  proposals  in  Rochester 
and  Rapidan — would  convert  existing 
public  or  private  schools  to  chartered 
school  status. 

Several  proposals — including  one 
being  discussed  by  the  St.  Paul  Chapter 
of  the  NAACP— involve  grassroots  ini- 
tiatives by  community  groups  and  non- 
profit organizations. 

And,  still  others  involve  individual 
teachers — or  groups  of  teachers — who 
are  developing  proposals  to  create  new 
chartered  schools  within  their  own  dis- 
tricts. 

One  such  school— already  approved 
by  the  school  district's  administra- 
tion—involves a  group  of  teachers  in 
North  Branch  who  want  to  create  a 
new  and  more  innovative  middle 
school. 

Another  such  proposal  getting  seri- 
ous consideration  has  been  made  by 
Joan  Riedl,  a  Princeton  elementary 
school  teacher  who  has  two  chartered 
school  proposals  pending  before  both 
the  St.  Cloud  and  Princeton  school 
boards. 

Joan  Riedl's  proposal  is  to  create  a 
two-classroom  chartered  school  that 
would  have  teachers  remain  with  the 
sajne  students  for  more  than  1  year, 
and  make  extensive  use  of  educational 
technology  and  parent  volunteers. 

Some  school  officials  have  raised 
valid  questions  about  the  risks  in- 
volved in  allowing  teachers  to  start 
and  run  schools. 

But,  as  an  editorial  in  the  St.  Cloud 
Times  put  it. 

Change  Is  always  difficult  for  some  to  ac- 
cept. But,  the  last  people  who  should  be 
balking  at  the  challenge  of  opening  new  vis- 
tas in  the  field  of  education  are  teachers. 
Learning  should  be  about  experimenting  and 
stretching,  reaching  and  dreaming.  It 
shouldn't  be  about  fear  and  defenslveness, 
about  competition  and  risk. 

Mr.  President,  to  provide  further  evi- 
dence of  the  interest  and  current  sta- 
tus of  chartered  schools  legislation  in 
Minnesota  and  other  States,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  several  arti- 
cles and  editorials  from  Minnesota  and 
national  newspapers  be  printed  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  I  thank  the 
Chair. 

NEED  FOR  FINANCIAL  AND  TECHNICAL 
ASSISTANCE  EVIDENT 

Mr.  President,  once  up  and  running, 
chartered  schools  will  be  funded  with 
the  same  combination  of  Federal, 
State,  and  local  tax  revenues  available 
to  all  other  public  schools. 

But,  one  of  the  early  lessons  from  at- 
tempts to  start  new  chartered  schools 
in  Minnesota  is  that  teachers,  parents. 
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is  why  it  is  so  important,  Mr. 
that— thanks  to  the  provi- 
sion Senator  Kennedy  has  added  at  my 
I.  2  now  allows  States  to  use 
portion  of  their  block  grant  to  help 
Dhat  gap. 

INTEREST  IN  SCHOOL  DIVERSFFY  ALSO  EVIDENT 
IN  OTHER  STATES 

ly.    Mr.    President,    I   want    to 

)ut   that  interest  in  chartered 

is   not  at  all   unique   to  Min- 


schools  are  now  being  ac- 

tiscussed  by  legislators  and  edu- 

reformers  in  a  number  of  States 

Connecticut,  Massachusetts, 

Florida,  Michigan,  Wiscon- 

Tennessee. 

is  one  reason  I  am  pleased  that 

other  Members— including  my 

colleagues     from    Con- 

from    Georgria,     and    other 

been   very  supportive  of 

to  ensure  that  new  alter- 

public  schools  will  be  eligible 

under  this  legislation. 
)f  the  national  leaders  in  this 
is  Dr.  Stephen  C.  Tracy,  su- 
of  schools  in  New  Milford, 
Tracy  has  drafted  a  chartered 
proposal  that  was  considered 
by    the    Connecticut   State 
and  that  is  now  being  re- 
by    a    State    legislative    task 


ending  that  proposal.  Dr.  Tracy 


continue  the  discussion  about  the 

public  education  In  our  country,  I 

:bat  we  must  move  beyond  the  old 

on    between    "public   schools"    and 

schools."  The  slgmlflcant  dlstlnc- 

leems  to  me,  is  between  schools  that 

t  be  public  Interest  and  schools  that 


A  second  major  proposal  for  char- 
tered schools  was  also  made  by  Michi- 
gan Gov.  John  Engler  as  part  of  a  com- 
prehensive deduction  reform  package 
he  proposed  to  the  Michigan  State  Leg- 
islature last  September. 

Under  Governor  Engler's  proposal, 
chartered  schools  would  be  authorized 
by  local  boards  of  education  and  other 
education  or  public  agencies.  They 
would  have  to  accept  students  regard- 
less of  academic  achievement  levels  or 
other  discriminatory  criteria. 

And,  if  a  charter  were  granted,  the 
Michigan  schools  would  receive  fund- 
ing from  the  State  at  the  level  of  the 
State  average  per  pupil  expenditure  or 
the  per  pupil  average  of  the  local  dis- 
trict in  which  the  school  is  located, 
whichever  is  greater. 

A  third  example  of  national  interest 
in  chartered  schools,  Mr.  President,  is 
in  California  where  a  debate  has  been 
raging  in  the  State  legislature  and  the 
deduction  and  business  communities 
about  a  wide  range  of  school  choice  al- 
ternatives, including  open-ended 
vouchers  for  both  public  and  nonpublic 
schools. 

Partly  in  response  to  a  proposal  to 
place  a  voucher  initiative  on  next 
year's  ballot,  California  officials  in- 
cluding State  school  superintendent 
Bill  Honig  and  several  important  legis- 
lative leaders  are  now  considering  a 
proposal  to  allow  chartered  schools  to 
be  created  and  publicly  funded. 

Such  a  proposal  recognizes  the  im- 
portant role  that  chartered  schools  can 
have  in  both  broadening  school  diver- 
sity and  in  expanding  parent  choice, 
while  still  retaining  accountability  and 
the  underlying  values  and  principles  of 
public  education. 

Let  me  conclude,  Mr.  President,  by 
expressing  my  appreciation  to  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Connecticut 
for  his  support  and  for  his  contribu- 
tions to  my  efforts  to  ensure  that  new 
chartered  public  schools  could  receive 
funding  under  this  legislation. 

He  and  I  both  are  hopeful  that  Con- 
necticut will  become  the  second  State 
in  the  Nation  to  make  this  option 
available  to  its  teachers,  parents,  and 
students. 

Exhibit  1 
[From  Education  Week,  Jan.  15, 1992] 
"Supply  Side"  Reform  or  Voucher? 
Charter-School  Concept  Takes  Hold 
(By  Lynn  Olson) 
Advocates  bill  it  as  a  way  to  introduce  di- 
versity and  autonomy  into  public  education. 
Critics  call  it  a  subsidy  for  private  schools. 

But  one  thin^  is  clear:  Few  people  are  neu- 
tral about  a  new  Minnesota  law  that  encour- 
ages licensed  teachers  to  start  and  run  their 
own  independent  public  schools  under  con- 
tract or  "charter"  with  a  local  school  board. 
The  first  such  charter  school  was  approved 
by  the  state  board  of  education  last  month 
and  could  open  as  early  as  this  fall.  More 
than  a  dozen  other  proposals  are  under  dis- 
cussion as  well.  (See  Education  Week,  Nov.  27, 
1991.) 

Sponsors  argue  that,  by  breaking  school 
boards'  monopoly  on  starting  up  and  running 


public  schools,  the  new  law  will  be  a  "supply 
aide"  reform  that  will  expand  educational 
choices  for  students  and  free  teachers  from 
oppressive  rules  and  regulations. 

But  the  concept  has  been  adamantly  op- 
posed by  members  of  Minnesota's  education 
establishment,  who  view  it  as  a  backdoor  at- 
tempt to  introduce  private-school  vouchers. 

"It's  generating  more  discussion  sooner 
than  I  had  expected,"  said  State  Representa- 
tive Becky  Kelso,  one  of  the  law's  sponsors. 
"And  it's  every  bit  as  controversial  as  I  had 
feared." 

While  It  continues  to  spur  debate  in  Min- 
nesota, the  charter-schools  idea  also  is 
spreading  to  other  parts  of  the  nation.  Law- 
makers in  at  least  six  states  and  a  handful  of 
school  districts  are  either  exploring  or  plan 
to  introduce  charter  proposals  this  year. 
U.S.  Senator  Dave  Durenburger  of  Min- 
nesota, meanwhile,  is  seeking  federal  fund- 
ing for  such  schools  as  part  of  a  pending  edu- 
cation bill. 

REDEFINING  PUBLIC  EDUCATION 

Under  the  Minnesota  law,  any  licensed 
teacher  can  ask  a  local  school  board  to  au- 
thorize a  charter,  subject  to  approval  by  the 
state  board  of  education. 

The  law  requires  such  schools  to  meet  cer- 
tain basic  principles  that  characterize  public 
education.  For  example,  they  cannot  screen 
students,  have  a  religious  affiliation,  charge 
tuition,  or  discriminate  on  the  basis  of  race, 
religion,  cur  disability. 

Once  the  state  board  approves  a  proposal, 
the  local  school  board  must  devise  a  contract 
that  spells  out  the  outcomes  pupils  in  the 
school  are  to  achieve. 

EUich  school  must  have  a  board  of  direc- 
tors, a  majority  of  whose  members  are  li- 
censed teachers  at  the  school.  All  staff  mem- 
bers at  the  school  and  all  parents  of  children 
enrolled  there  must  be  able  to  participate  in 
the  board's  election. 

In  addition,  lawmakers  limited  the  number 
of  charter  schools  to  eight  statewide  and  to 
no  more  than  two  per  district. 

But  beyond  those  requirements,  the  law 
leaves  charter  schools  essentially  free  from 
most  rules  and  regulations  that  apply  to 
public  schools.  Parents  and  students  would 
be  able  to  choose  such  schools  instead  of 
those  operated  by  the  district. 

For  each  student,  charter  schools  would  re- 
ceive a  payment  from  the  state  equal  to  the 
average  per-pupll  expenditure  statewide. 

Proponents  say  the  notion  reflects  a  re- 
thinking of  the  say  in  which  Americans  tra- 
ditionally have  defined  and  managed  public 
education. 

"Public  education  shouldn't  be  defined  by 
who  owns  the  building  or  who  hires  the 
teachers,"  argued  Senator  Durenberger  in  an 
opinion  piece  In  The  Washington  Post.  "It 
should  be  defined  by  outcomes,  by  the  Con- 
stitution, by  who  must  be  a  accepted,  by  who 
can't  be  excluded  and  by  who  pays  the  bills." 

'INCENTIVE  TO  IMPROVE' 

As  a  result  of  a  compromise  in  the  legisla- 
ture, the  Minnesota  law  makes  local  school 
boards  the  only  agency  that  can  authorize 
charter  schools.  But,  in  its  purest  rendition, 
the  charter  concept  would  allow  any  public 
agency— from  a  state  board  of  education  to  a 
hospital— to  sponsor  a  charter  school. 

The  idea  first  gained  currency  during  the 
late  1960's,  when  Ray  Budde,  an  education 
consultant  in  Massachusetts,  published  a 
slim  volume  entitled  "Education  by  Char- 
ter." 

In  a  1968  speech  at  the  National  Press  Club, 
Albert  Shanker,  president  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Teachers,  picked  up  on  the 
idea. 
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Mr.  Shanker  argued  that  education  reform 
was  not  moving  "fast  enough"  and  that 
groups  of  teachers  should  be  granted  char- 
ters to  set  up  "totally  autonomous"  schools 
of  choice,  within  existing  school  buildings, 
as  a  way  to  jump-start  the  reform  move- 
ment. 

"When  you  try  to  change  everybody  at  the 
same  time,  you  get  tremendous  amounts  of 
resistance,"  he  stated.  "So  we  need  to  pro- 
vide a  policy  mechanism  to  allow  smaller 
groups  of  people  to  be  able  to  do  these 
things." 

More  recently,  the  idea  has  caught  hold 
among  proponents  of  school  choice  who  want 
to  Increase  the  range  of  public-school  op- 
tions available  to  parents. 

It  also  meshes  with  current  educational 
thinking  that  emphasizes  creating  new 
"break  the  mold"  schools  and  holding 
schools  accountable  for  outcomes,  not  proc- 
ess. 

"The  point  is  not  to  cripple  the  public 
schools,"  explained  Stephen  C.  Tracy,  super- 
intendent of  the  New  Milford,  Conn.,  school 
system  and  chairman  of  a  task  force  that  is 
scheduled  to  present  a  charter-schools  pro- 
posal to  the  Connecticut  legislature  next 
month.  "If  anything,  it's  to  provide  an  in- 
centive for  them  to  improve." 

A  BIT  OF  A  THORN 

So  far,  the  Minnesota  law  has  generated  a 
surprising  amount  of  grass-roots  activity 
from  an  unlikely  array  of  Interested  parties. 

They  range  from  a  private  Montessori 
school  in  Winnona  to  citizens  in 
Meadowlands  who  are  hoping  to  save  a  small 
rural  elementary  school,  to  a  maverick 
teacher  In  Princeton,  and  to  the  St.  Paul 
branch  of  the  National  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Colored  People,  which  is 
considering  applying  for  a  charter  to  create 
a  program  that  would  provide  educational 
and  social  services  to  entire  families. 

The  fact  that  the  law  offers  no  money  for 
start-up  costs  has  discouraged  some  poten- 
tial contenders,  however,  and  is  the  primary 
reason  for  Senator  Durenberger's  proposal  to 
provide  federal  funding. 

But  many  of  those  launching  charter- 
school  plans  said  the  real  appeal  lies  In 
breaking  free  from  a  system  that  they  say 
chokes  creativity. 

"Right  now,  for  many  reasons,  change 
within  the  system  is  real  difficult."  said 
Cynthia  R.  Stevens,  an  educational  consult- 
ant who  is  putting  together  a  proposal  in  the 
New  Ulm  school  district,  a  community  of 
some  15,000  people.  "I  think  what  this  will 
allow  is  for  some  ideas  to  surface  from  out- 
side the  system  and  to  get  a  strong  hold." 

"I  don't  see  charter  schools  as  the  ulti- 
mate destroyer  of  public  education."  she 
added,  "but  maybe  as  a  little  bit  of  a  thorn." 

Similarly.  Joan  Riedl.  a  teacher  at  North 
Elementary  School  in  Princeton  who  has 
created  a  multi-age  alternative  program 
within  her  district,  said.  "I've  gone  as  far  as 
I  can  with  real  change  in  the  system. " 

"This  charter-school  idea  is  for  teachers," 
added  Ms.  Riedl,  who  is  currently  working  on 
a  proposal.  "Many  teachers  have  a  resigned 
attitude  to  the  system." 

In  Northfleld.  plans  to  launch  a  chartered 
middle  school  are  being  devised  by  a  group  of 
parents  who  founded  a  private  elementai-y 
school  eight  years  ago.  when  the  district  re- 
fused to  consider  their  proposal  for  an  alter- 
native public  school. 

"We  were  sort  of  pained  when  we  did  it.  be- 
cause we  were  all  sort  of  believers  in  public 
education,"  recalled  Griff  J.  Wlgley,  one  of 
the  parents.  "Here's  a  real  opportunity  for 
creating  a  school  where  we'd  be  assured  of 


autonomy  and  yet  It  would  be  a  public 
school." 

Mr.  Wlgley  and  others  contend  that  site- 
based  management  has  failed  to  produce  sig- 
nificant change  in  public  schools,  because 
the  autonomy  that  schools  gain  is  whittled 
away  over  time. 

Because  charter  schools  have  independent 
legal  standing  from  the  beginning,  he  said, 
that  Is  less  likely  to  occur. 

"It's  the  most  sweeping  exemption  from 
the  whole  book  of  rules  that  has  ever  been 
put  Into  law,"  agreed  Ted  Kolderie.  a  senior 
associate  with  the  Center  for  Policy  Studies 
in  Minneapolis  and  a  leading  proponent  of 
the  concept. 

PROCEEDING  CAUTIOUSLY 

But  while  some  superintendents  and 
school-board  members  said  they  are  In- 
trigued by  the  law,  many  are  worried  about 
the  potential  loss  of  dollars  from  their  dis- 
tricts as  students  shift  to  charter  schools. 

Several  also  complained  about  requests  to 
sponsor  murky  proposals  that  they  do  not 
believe  can  be  implemented  by  next  fall. 

"We're  not  against  the  concept,"  said  Ron 
M.  Jandura,  superintendent  of  the  St.  Cloud 
Public  Schools,  where  Ms.  Riedl  has  pre- 
sented her  plans.  "It's  just  that  we're  pro- 
ceeding very  cautiously." 

"I'm  still  Idealistic  enough  to  believe  that 
we  should  be  able  to  make  things  happen 
within  the  organization,"  he  added.  "You 
shouldn't  have  to  leave  the  system  to  do 
something  good  for  kids." 

According  to  Representative  Kelso,  there's 
"no  question"  that  local  school  systems 
stand  to  lose  both  pupils  and  the  state  allow- 
ance that  goes  with-  them  under  the  new  law. 

"I  think  that's  probably  perceived  by 
many  people  within  the  establishment  as  a 
lose-lose  situation"  she  said.  "Obviously,  I 
don't  agree  with  that  assessment." 

"It's  good  to  see  the  educational  establish- 
ment challenged,"  she  added.  "Plus,  I  believe 
that  the  opportunities  being  produced  for 
students  are  good  ones." 

A  POLITICAL  COMPROMISE 

But  the  hostility  of  some  board  members 
toward  the  concept  already  has  advocates 
worried. 

There  is  an  inherent  conflict  In  asking 
school  boards,  which  stand  to  lose  from  such 
proposals,  to  authorize  charter  schools,  pro- 
ponents suggest. 

"That's  sort  of  like  putting  the  fox  In 
charge  of  the  chickens."  noted  Peggy  O. 
Hunter,  enrollment-options  coordinator  for 
the  state  department  of  education. 

The  original  Minnesota  bill  would  have  en- 
abled the  state  board  of  education  to  grant 
charters  directly  to  schools,  circumventing 
school  districts.  But  strong  opposition  from 
the  two  state  teachers'  unions  and  the  Min- 
nesota State  School  Boards  Association 
killed  that  provision. 

"It  was  a  totally  political  compromise  at 
the  end."  said  Jon  Schroeder.  an  education 
assistant  to  Senator  Durenberger.  "It  was 
what  put  it  over  the  top." 

Ironically,  the  Minnesota  Federation  of 
Teachers.  Mr.  Shanker's  state  affiliate,  re- 
mains the  most  vocal  critic  of  the  new  law. 

Rose  A.  Hermodson.  the  union's  lobbyist, 
said  that  while  Mr.  Shanker  "used  the  term" 
charter  schools,  "it  may  not  be  the  same 
concept." 

The  union  claims  the  law  lacks  sufficient 
collective-bargaining  guarantees  for  teach- 
ers, puts  existing  public  schools  at  a  dis- 
advantage by  not  extending  deregulation  to 
all  schools,  and  falls  to  ensure  adequate  ac- 
countability. 


According  to  Mr.  Tracy  of  Connecticut, 
however,  charter  schools  would  actually  be 
more  accountable  than  traditional  public 
schools. 

"Because  they  exist  on  a  charter,"  he  said, 
"they  stand  to  lose  that  charter  if  they  vio- 
late Its  terms  and  conditions,  whereas  a 
state  department  of  education  is  very  reluc- 
tant to  shut  down  a  local  school  system  or 
take  it  over." 

The  more  immediate  accountability  Is  to 
parents,  he  added,  who  can  choose  not  to 
send  their  children  to  the  school. 

But  the  bigger  debate  surrounding  charter 
schools  continues  to  be  the  question  of  what 
makes  a  public  school  public. 

In  Minnesota,  the  state  board's  decision 
last  month  to  permit  the  first  charter  to  go 
to  the  private  Montessori  school  in  Winona 
has  thrown  fuel  on  the  fire. 

Advocates  argue  that  by  agreeing  to  abide 
by  the  basic  requirements  for  a  charter 
school— including  open  admissions,  no  tui- 
tion, nondiscrimination,  and  the  use  of  li- 
censed teachers — the  Bluffriew  Montessori 
School  win  essentially  be  reconfigured  as  a 
legitimate  public  school. 

"It  is,  In  fact,  a  new  kind  of  public  school." 
said  Senator  Ember  D.  Relchgott,  "a  new 
kind  of  delivery  of  public-education  serv- 
ices." 

But  opponents  portray  the  Winona  exam- 
ple as  a  "modified  voucher  plan,"  and  proof 
that  the  legislation  will  open  the  door  to  fur- 
ther privatization  of  education. 

In  an  interview.  Mr.  Shanker  said  he  was 
not  familiar  with  the  specifics  of  the  Min- 
nesota law.  But  he  added,  "I  would  be  con- 
cerned If  the  charter-schools  notion  became 
...  a  substitute  for  dealing  with  the  issue  of 
vouchers." 

"This  Is  not,  in  fact,  the  nose  in  the  tent 
to  the  voucher  system,"  retorted  Ms. 
Relchgott.  "Indeed,  I  see  it  as  the  alter- 
native .  .  .  that  provides  expansion  of  public- 
school  choice  without  diverting  dollars  to 
private  sectarian  schools." 

She  said  the  difficulty  of  creating  charter 
schools  would  result  In  relatively  few  of 
them  over  time,  but  that  it  would  provide 
the  spur  to  encourage  existing  public  schools 
to  change.  She  also  predicted  that  many  of 
the  concerns  now  being  raised  about  charter 
schools  would  fail  to  materialize. 

The  next  request  to  create  a  charter  school 
Is  scheduled  to  be  considered  by  the  state 
board  this  month. 

A  NATURAL  EVOLUTION 

Meanwhile,  lawmakers  in  California,  Con- 
necticut, Florida,  Massachusetts,  Michigan, 
and  Tennessee  are  either  exploring  or  plan  to 
Introduce  similar  charter-schools  proposals 
this  year. 

In  Detroit,  moreover,  policymakers  are 
continuing  to  explore  the  option  of  creating 
a  charter-schools  provision  that  would  allow 
some  private  schools  in  the  city  to  become 
public,  according  to  David  Olmstead,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  board  of  education. 

The  Detroit  board  is  also  pursuing  a  plan 
to  enable  12  existing  public  schools  to  sign  a 
contract  with  the  school  board  that  would 
enable  them  to  take  control  of  their  own 
budgets,  programs,  and  governance  struc- 
ture. 

In  Milwaukee,  charter-schools  proponents 
suffered  a  setback  last  month  when  school- 
board  members  voted  4  to  4  to  reject  a  re- 
quest from  Superintendent  Howard  L.  Puller 
to  include  a  charter-schools  provision  In  a 
package  of  proposals  to  the  state  legislature. 
But  observers  said  Wisconsin  lawmakers 
may  still  consider  a  charter-schools  measure 
this  year. 
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(Fron|  the  Washington  Post,  Sept.  10, 1991] 
Minnesota's  Choice 
(By  Dave  Durenberger) 
Cckgress  and  around  the  country  a  po- 
ogjam  has  developed  over  the  ques- 
school  choice  that  threatens  passage 
Prea  dent  Bush's  education  reform  initia- 
Breaking  it  will  require  not  just  the 
of  political  compromise  but  a  dlf- 
I  nderstanding  of  the  public  Interest  in 
ducation. 
side  in  this  debate,  the  president's 
critics  claim   that  school   choice 
threate^is  students  who  don't  change  schools 
"left  behind."   Many   critics  also 
;hat  choice  is  little  more  than  a  cyni- 
sm<  kescreen  used  by  those  unwilling  to 
sii  rnificant  new  financial  support  to  ex- 
a  :hools. 
lost  vocal  proponents  of  choice,  on 
otti  9r  hand,  sometimes  give  the  impres- 
U  at  choice  alone  will   solve  all   the 
iroblems  now  facing  American  edu- 
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there  is  a  third  voice  in  this 
which  accepts  the  value  of  market 
insists  that  choice  be  confined  to 
!  chools.  In  particular,  such  people  re- 
president's  desire  to  let  public  funds 
)arents  who  choose  private  schools 
te^ch  religion.  This  narrower  debate — 
choice     should     Include     private 
now  emerging  as  the  single  big- 
ch^Uenge  to  President  Bush  as  he  navi- 
America  2000  initiative  through  the 
c  Congress. 

by  framing  the  choice  de- 
that  manner,  we're  ignoring  three 
principles  that  have  guided  edu- 
eform  initiatives  in  states  such  as 
over  much  of  the  last  decade, 
of  those  principles — in  response 
1  arshest  of  the  president's  critics— is 
acknowledge  that  school  choice 
succeed   on   Its   own.   In   particular, 
holce  cannot  succeed  without  more 
choices.    Just   having   the   right   to 
school  doesn't  mean  much  if  there 
alternative  choices  to  be  made, 
r^llty  of  this  first  principle  is  tem- 
a  second:  As  long  as  local  school 
have   an    "exclusive    franchise"    on 
and   running   new   public   schools, 
neftrer  see  a  substantial  Increase  in  the 
of  school  choices  that  can  be  made. 
Anierlcans  would  accept  a  situation  in 
i  AP  insisted  on  an  "exclusive  fran- 
co  operate   every  grocery  store   in 
.  So  why  do  we  Insist  ttiat  only 
school  board  be  allowed  to  start 
public  schools  inside  the  bound- 
Its  district?  Why  not  also  allow  par- 
start  new  public  schools?  Why  not 
tiachers  or  community  groups  to  do 
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turn  would  force  a  third  principle: 
br^der  authority  to  run  schools  will 
new  understanding  of  the  public  in- 
public  education.  Public  education 
t  be  defined  by  who  owns  the  bulld- 
ho  hires  the  teachers.  It  should  be 
3y  outcomes,  by  the  Constitution,  by 
mi  9t  be  accepted,  by  who  can't  be  ex- 
i|nd  by  who  pay  the  bills. 


These  three  principles  for  designing  choice 
programs  are  all  incorporated  In  "chartered 
schools"  legislation  adopted  earlier  this  year 
by  the  Minnesota  state  legislature.  The  char- 
tered schools  proposal  was  authored  by 
Democratic  legislators  and  enjoyed  broad  bi- 
partisan support.  Here's  how  the  new  Min- 
nesota chartered  schools  law  will  work: 

Groups  of  teachers  will  start  by  Unking  up 
with  parents  and  community  groups  to  de- 
fine the  type  of  school  they  want  to  start. 

Some  schools  will  focus  just  on  at-risk 
kids.  Others  may  place  their  emphasis  on  a 
particular  curriculum  area,  such  as  math  or 
science.  Still  others  may  focus  on  one  age 
group  of  children  or  students  who  function 
less  well  in  a  traditional  academic  setting. 

Once  organized,  each  Minnesota  chartered 
school  must  find  a  local  public  school  board 
to  be  its  sponsor.  And  tlie  chartered  school 
and  school  board  must  reach  agreement  on  a 
contract  that  identifies  the  academic  and 
other  outcomes  the  school  will  meet.  Beyond 
those  contractual  outcomes,  the  chartered 
school  is  exempt  from  all  federal  and  state 
rules  and  regulations  except  rules  protecting 
the  health  and  safety  of  students  and  staff. 

Under  Minnesota's  law,  chartered  schools 
are  financed  like  other  public  school  dis- 
tricts. State  aid  and  local  property  tax  reve- 
nues are  allocated  to  the  school  on  the  basis 
of  student  population.  So  are  other  federal 
and  state  aids,  like  Chapter  I  funding  for 
children  needing  special  help  In  the  class- 
room. Public  and  private  grants  may  also  be 
sought  by  chartered  schools,  but  they  may 
not'charge  tuition. 

Because  they're  more  autonomous  and  al- 
lowed to  set  their  own  rules,  Minnesota's 
chartered  schools  don't  fit  a  narrow  and  tra- 
ditional definition  of  public  schools.  But  at 
the  same  time,  the  new  Minnesota  law  re- 
quires chartered  schools  to  retain  the  under- 
lying values  of  American  public  education. 

For  example.  Minnesota  chartered  schools 
may  not  discriminate  on  the  basis  of  race, 
religion,  disability  or  ability  to  pay.  They 
must  accept  all  applicants  they  have  room 
for.  And  they  may  not  teach  religion. 

This  unique  blend  of  flexibility  and  the 
public  Interest  makes  Minnesota's  new  char- 
tered schools  law  a  positive  model  for  tap- 
ping creative  energies  of  teachers  and  em- 
powering parents  and  communities  all  over 
America.  But  equally  important,  the  new 
Minnesota  law  represents  a  fundamentally 
different  way  of  framing  the  debate  now  rag- 
ing in  Washington  between  proponents  of 
public  and  private  school  choice. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Sept.  10,  1991] 
The  Chartered  School 

The  Fall  offensive  is  about  to  begin  in  the 
on-agatn,  off-again  war  for  school  choice. 
Congress  is  likely  to  take  to  the  administra- 
tion's latest  proposal  about  as  well  as  it  took 
to  tuition  tax  credits  and  vouchers.  The 
topic  will  again  sink  into  a  political  and  ide- 
ological morass. 

But  the  march  of  federal  crusaders  lags  be- 
hind that  of  the  states  and  cities.  More  than 
half  the  states  now  offer  students  options  be- 
yond their  neighborhood  schools,  from  doz- 
ens of  Interdistrict  transfer  plans  to  Milwau- 
kee's court-contested  vouchers  allowing  low- 
income  children  to  attend  nonsectarian  pri- 
vate schools.  The  arrangements  under  the 
name  of  "choice"  vary  widely,  and  some  are 
more  successful  and  politically  palatable 
than  others.  But  the  evident  appeal  of  many 
Is  leading  advocates  to  begin  to  tug  at  the 
boundary  between  public  and  private  edu- 
cation. As  Sen.  Dave  Durenberger  explains 
on  the  opposite  page,  Minnesota  has  just  in- 
vented the  "chartered  school." 


The  state  that  pioneered  open  enrollment 
now  will  allow  licensed  teachers  to  establish 
schools  that  are  nonsectarian,  tree  and  open 
to  all  by  writing  a  contract— or  "charter"- 
with  the  local  school  board.  In  exchange  for 
an  agreement  exempting  them  from  many 
rules  and  regulations,  these  schools  are  to  be 
held  accountable  for  student  performance.  If 
after  three  years  students  don't  achieve 
what's  expected  of  them,  the  local  board  can 
terminate  the  contract.  Each  school  will  re- 
ceive categorical  state  aid,  as  if  it  were  a 
school  district. 

The  chartered  school  idea  bubbles  up  from 
a  couple  of  wellsprings.  One  is  peculiar  to 
Minneapolis,  where  for  years  nonprofit  social 
service  agencies  such  as  the  Urban  League 
have  been  running  schools  for  at-risk  kids 
under  contract  with  the  public  district.  An- 
other is  the  more  widespread  movement  to- 
ward greater  autonomy  for  teachers.  Unleash 
teachers,  many  argue,  and  you  unleash  inno- 
vation. 

In  fact,  entrepreneurial  (some  would  say 
renegade)  teachers  are  coming  forward  with 
proposals.  Will  their  plans  amount  to  scho- 
lastic boutiques  or  something  else?  Will  a 
local  board  really  grant  a  license  to  a  dis- 
affected group  of  teachers?  Will  the  Interest 
expressed  by  Native  Americans,  Hispanlcs 
and  the  NAACP  lead  to  schools  that  are  in 
effect  segregated?  And  if  the  work  rules  are 
so  stifling,  why  not  repeal  them  altogether? 

Troubling  questions  aside,  proponents  such 
as  Sen.  Durenberger  see  in  chartered  schools 
a  more  attractive  face  on  the  monster  that 
breathes  fire  whenever  someone  mentions 
school  choice.  The  beast  now  asks  people  to 
choose  between,  to  put  it  simply.  Central 
High  and  St.  Mary's  Academy.  Those  who  ad- 
vocate the  merits  of  choice  simply  want  to 
Increase  the  options  within  the  public  do- 
main. Why  not  let  anyone  establish  a  school 
as  long  as  it  Is  accountable  to  a  public  au- 
thority and  adheres  to  basic  principles,  such 
as  nondiscrimination,  open  and  free  admis- 
sions and  so  forth?  Public  schools  then  be- 
come rather  like  public  roads,  built  and 
maintained  according  to  certain  binding 
specifications. 

The  problem  is  that  it's  easier  to  construct 
a  road  that  works  than  a  school  that  works. 
Whether  greater  choice  leads  to  greater  com- 
mitment to  schooling  and  higher  achieve- 
ment remains  unclear.  What  is  clear  is  that 
Minnesota  and  dozens  of  other  places  are  be- 
ginning to  offer  interesting  case  studies  for 
the  debate  over  school  choice  that  has  re- 
mained largely  theoretical. 

(From  the  St.  Cloud  Times,  Nov.  17,  1991] 
Give  Chartered  Schools  a  Chance 

When  the  1991  Legislature  voted  to  allow  a 
limited  number  of  chartered  schools  in  Min- 
nesota, It  was  over  adamant  opposition  from 
state  teachers  unions. 

Now  that  some  interest  in  starting  one  of 
the  independent,  teacher-run  schools  has 
surfaced  in  St.  Cloud,  defensive  skepticism 
still  prevails. 

Throwing  out  the  rules  that  other  publicly 
funded  schools  must  abide  by  could  put  kids 
at  risk,  state  teacher  union  officials  have 
said.  Some  educators  have  also  taken  offense 
at  the  whole  idea  of  an  Independently  run 
school— as  though  It  were  a  personal  affront 
to  their  ability  to  meet  the  needs  of  all  chil- 
dren in  a  traditionally  run  school. 

Besides,  skeptics  say.  there's  already  room 
for  independent  curriculum  and  staffing  de- 
cisions in  public  schools.  In  St.  Cloud,  many 
schools  are  already  benefiting  from  new 
ideas  from  site-based  management  teams. 

Perhaps  these  critics  are  running  scared 
because  the  chartered  school  concept  could 


represent  a  good  start  at  chipping  away  the 
secure  world  of  public  school  teachers — a 
world  where  years  of  service  are  rewarded 
equally,  regardless  of  quality.  This  lock-step 
mentality  has  allowed  burned-out  teachers 
going  through  the  motions  to  earn  salaries 
and  benefits  equal  to  wonderfully  creative 
teachers. 

But  the  chipping  away  has  already  started. 
Many  both  inside  and  outside  the  education 
neld  have  recognized  that  change  is  needed, 
and  it's  coming  whether  the  lock-stepijers 
like  it  or  not. 

The  move  toward  site-based  management 
and  outcome-based  education  is  happening  in 
St.  Cloud  and  in  other  Minnesota  school  dis- 
tricts. And  some  educators  and  some  schools 
are  blooming,  including  the  Princeton  ele- 
mentary school  teacher  who's  seeking  per- 
mission to  start  a  chartered  school  In  St. 
Cloud  and  the  staff  of  Public  elementary 
school,  Jefferson,  which  also  has  expressed 
an  Interest  in  being  chartered. 

But  experimentation  within  the  frame- 
works of  traditional  school  districts  will  nat- 
urally be  limited  by  the  perceived  need  to 
keep  things  equal.  Without  the  freedom  to 
throw  out  traditional  schedules  and  cal- 
endars and  to  make  bold  decisions  without 
seeking  permission  from  red-tape  laden  state 
and  local  bureaucracies,  the  experiments  can 
only  go  so  far. 

With  the  help  of  state  funding  but  without 
the  fetters  of  the  local  school  district  admin- 
istration structure  and  the  union's  teacher 
contract,  a  chartered  school  could  show  St. 
Cloud  and  other  districts  that  learning  can 
take  place  without  a  seven-hour  day  and  a 
nine-month  calendar.  It  can  take  place  with- 
out authority  being  centered  In  a  school  of- 
fice or  a  district  board;  the  authority  will  be 
centered  with  the  classroom  teachers,  the 
students  suid  their  parents. 

This  isn't  really  so  radical.  American  soci- 
ety has  flourished  despite  a  preponderance  In 
history  of  one-room  schoolhouses  and  home 
schooling.  Millions  of  children  have  become 
bright,  contributing  members  of  society 
after  being  schooled  at  their  parents'  knees, 
in  mixed-age  classrooms  and  in  private  or 
parochial  schools. 

The  establishment  of  chartered  schools  is  a 
natural  extension  of  Minnesota's  trend-set- 
ting open  enrollment  program.  Both  are  in- 
novative moves  that  will  help  encourage 
educators  to  create  a  variety  of  learning 
atmospheres  and  healthy  competition. 

Change  is  always  difficult  for  some  to  ac- 
cept. But  the  last  people  who  should  be  balk- 
ing at  the  challenge  of  opening  new  vistas  in 
the  field  of  education  are  teachers.  Learning 
should  be  about  experimenting  and  stretch- 
ing, reaching  and  dreaming.  It  shouldn't  be 
about  fear  and  defenslveness  about  competi- 
tion and  risk. 

The  future  belongs  to  those  who  dare  to 
step  boldly  and  to  help  shape  the  inevitable 
changes  in  education.  A  chartered  school 
would  help  St.  Cloud  take  one  of  those  steps. 

St.  Cloud  should  be  the  site  of  at  least  one 
of  the  eight  chartered  schools  allowed  by  the 
Legislature.  With  St.  Cloud  State  Univer- 
sity, a  major  educator  of  teachers.  In  its 
midst,  this  growing,  progressive  community 
should  be  a  natural  breeding  ground  for  inno- 
vative education. 

[From  the  Northfield  News] 
Our  View:  Charter  school  Coming? 
An  exciting  idea  has  started  Its  way  down 
the     pipeline     in     the     Northfield     Public 
Schools. 

A  group  of  parents  are  seeking  necessary 
board  of  education  approval  for  a  charter 


school.  It  is  a  potentially  fantastic  proposal 
that  deserves  serious  consideration.  How- 
ever, any  rush  into  uncharted  waters  using 
public  funds  when  the  education  of  adoles- 
cents are  at  stake  would  be  ill-advised. 

It  Is  too  soon  to  tell  whether  the  proposed 
Cannon  Valley  Middle  School  can  get  off  the 
ground  in  time  for  the  1992-93  school  year— 
now  only  nine  months  away.  There  Is  a  lot 
involved  in  physically  setting  up  a  new 
school  that  quickly. 

Perhaps  the  even-bigger  barrier  is  psycho- 
logical. New  relationships  between  the  exist- 
ing school  structure  and  those  who  boldly 
propose  a  new  way  of  schooling  must  be 
forged.  Involving  the  community  is  another 
goal  that  will  not  be  reached  overnight. 

Initial  perceptions  of  some  public  school 
teachers  and  members  of  the  public  appear 
to  be  unfair.  The  proposed  alternative  mid- 
dle school  is  not  simply  an  attempt  by  some 
Prairie  Creek  Community  School  parents  to 
get  a  chunk  of  public  funding  and  extend 
their  concepts  to  the  next  educational  level. 

The  charter  school,  in  fact,  would  allow  li- 
censed teachers  the  strongest  voice  on  its 
board  of  directors,  based  on  the  new  law's 
provisions.  Any  student  in  grades  6-8  would 
be  eligible  to  seek  inclusion  in  the  school.  A 
lottery  system  must  be  used  to  select  stu- 
dents if  demand  is  greater  than  the  number 
of  slots  available. 

The  charter  school  advocates  should  stress 
that  their  proposal  is  designed  to  appeal 
more  broadly  than  the  focus  of  Prairie 
Creek.  Students  from  that  school  are  likely 
to  make  up  less  than  half  of  those  attending 
Cannon  Valley  Middle  School. 

The  proposal  for  a  new  alternative  middle 
school,  based  on  charter  school  legislation,  is 
an  exciting  and  challenging  one.  The  ques- 
tion of  whether  that  idea  can  gain  wide  pub- 
lic support  and  become  reality  by  next  fall 
should  be  viewed  separately. 

If  the  school  board  and  administration  are 
uncomfortable  with  the  timetable,  they 
should  avoid  allowing  that  concern  to  cast  a 
shadow  over  eventual  adoption  of  a  charter 
school  plan. 

Advocates  of  Cannon  Valley  Middle  School 
should  consider  separating  the  two  ques- 
tions, as  well.  The  opportunity  to  turn  the 
vision  of  a  charter  school  into  reality  in  the 
Northfield  area  will  not  fade  if  the  process 
slows  down  a  bit.  In  fact,  with  greater  public 
understanding  and  awareness,  the  chances 
for  creating  a  successful  chartered  Cannon 
Valley  Middle  School  seem  quite  bright  in- 
deed. 

[From  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  Dec.  15, 

1991] 

Best  Choice 

With  the  suddenness  of  a  summer  storm, 
the  great  American  debate  over  "school 
choice"  swept  Into  Harrlsburg  this  month, 
whipped  up  a  lot  of  hysteria,  and  then  moved 
on.  It  got  everyone's  attention,  but  left  the 
landscape  largely  unchanged.  A  lot  of  legis- 
latoi-8— still  staggering  from  gale-force  lob- 
bying—are probably  praying  they've  seen  the 
last  of  it,  but  that's  unlikely.  Pennsylvania 
needs  to  do  a  far  better  job  of  educating  its 
young,  and  school  choice  is  too  important  a 
concept  to  ignore. 

It's  unfortunate  that  what  should  have 
been  a  discussion  of  Ideas  came  down  to  a 
bruising  battle  between  powerful  Interest 
groups.  The  debate  became  framed  as  paro- 
chial schools  versus  public  schools,  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  versus  teachers 
unions,  the  rich  versus  the  poor.  (Jack  Grier, 
president  of  the  teachers  union  In  Easton, 
approached  the  Issue  with  all  the  sensitivity 


of  a  grand  wizard  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan.  Call- 
ing the  Catholic  Church  the  "enemy"  of  pub- 
lic education,  he  said,  "If  the  Catholic 
Church  were  to  cease  to  exist  and  disappear 
today.  It  would  be  better  for  all  of  us.") 

But  choice.  If  It's  done  well.  Is  not  a  zero- 
sum  game.  It's  a  wln-wln  situation  for  the 
state's  schoolchildren.  Even  the  opponents 
seemed  to  grudgingly  acknowledge  the  power 
of  the  idea  by  coming  up  at  the  last  moment 
with  an  alternative  choice  plan  that  would 
have  been  restricted  to  public  schools. 

The  principle  behind  all  school  choice 
plans  Is  that  only  market  forces  can  shake 
the  complacency  of  public  school  systems 
that  have  few  Internal  Incentives  to  ImiH'ove 
their  product.  Probably  the  most  successful 
experiment  so  far  has  been  confined  to  the 
public  schools  of  a  single  district  in  New 
York's  East  Harlem.  By  allowing  children  to 
choose  among  a  range  of  schools,  and  by 
freeing  educators  to  start  new  schools,  the 
administrators  In  East  Harlem  created  a  cli- 
mate In  which  schools  compete  for  children 
and  In  which  the  children,  by  all  accounts, 
seem  to  flourish.  Falling  schools  have  been 
forced  to  close  in  East  Harlem,  but  falling 
students  have  not  been  abandoned. 

What  made  the  Pennsylvania  plan  so  con- 
troversial was  that  it  sought  to  expand  pa- 
rental choice  by  providing  vouchers  to  make 
It  easier  to  send  children  to  private  and  pa- 
rochial schools.  In  many  ways  It  was  a  crude 
piece  of  legislation,  but  that's  not  entirely 
the  sponsors'  fault.  Faced  with  implacable 
opponents  who  were  Interested  In  killing  the 
legislation,  not  perfecting  It,  they  had  no  In- 
centive to  risk  alienating  any  of  their  core 
supporters  with  refinements. 

We  hope  that  the  choice  Issue  will  be  re- 
vived next  year  In  Harrlsburg  and  that  this 
time  It  will  be  properly  framed  as  an  effort 
to  Improve  the  quality  of  education  in  Penn- 
sylvania across  the  board.  To  do  that,  the 
legislation  should: 

Offer  Incentives  to  provide  greater  choice 
within  individual  school  districts,  along  the 
E^t  Harlem  lines. 

Permit  students  to  attend  public  schools 
outside  their  home  districts  without  having 
to  pay  Impossible  tuition  fees. 

Allow  parents,  educators,  universities  and 
the  like  to  create  their  own  Independent  pub- 
lic schools  that  would  be  open  to  all  comers 
but  would  have  complete  autonomy  over 
their  affairs. 

Provide  means-tested  vouchers,  on  a  slid- 
ing scale,  to  students  who  want  to  attend 
private  and  parochial  schools.  The  vouchers 
might  be  as  high  as  $2,500  for  the  poorest 
children,  but  only  a  few  hundred  dollars  for 
those  whose  parents  are  solidly  middle  class. 
The  idea  would  be  to  make  this  option  avail- 
able to  children  whose  parents  couldn't  oth- 
erwise afford  it  without  great  sacrifice. 

There  should  be  little  difficulty  achieving 
consensus  for  allowing  greater  choice  within 
the  existing  public  school  systems.  But  it 
would  be  wrong  to  stop  there. 

Minnesota  this  year  adopted  pioneering 
legislation  permitting  the  creation  of  inde- 
pendent public  schools  that  would  be  free 
from  existing  bureaucracies  and  union  work 
rules,  but  entitled  to  receive  the  full  share  of 
state  and  local  funding  for  each  student. 

The  goal  is  to  preserve  the  Ideal  of  public 
education,  while  shedding  many  of  the  ob- 
noxious trappings  that  have  given  it  a  bad 
name  of  late.  What's  more,  education  re- 
search has  shown  that  schools  with  the 
greatest  autonomy  and  esprit  de  corps  get 
the  best  results  with  students. 

Vouchers  for  non-public  schools,  especially 
parochial    schools,    remain    the    most    con- 
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trover^al  part  of  the  choice  packaere.  We 
them  on  pragmatic  lines — the  non- 
schools  are  up  and  running',  providing 
of  effective  alternatives  for  parents 
unhappy    with    the    local    public 
For  poor  families  in  Philadelphia, 
would  be  considerably  more  limited  if 
Arqhdiocese  of  Philadelphia's  106  elemen- 
11  high  schools  weren't  made  more 
accessible  through  vouchers. 

louse,  shrinldng  from  a  genuine  de- 
choice  last  week,  rejected  the  vouch- 
as  "unconstitutional."  That's  a  mat- 
the  courts  to  decide.  An  effective 
'  choice  legislation  would  include  pa- 
schools,  but  allow  that  aspect  of  the 
be  set  aside  while  the  courts  deter- 
ts  legality. 

school  administrators  and  teachers 

professionals    could,    no   doubt,    find 

dispute  in  the  plan  outlined  above. 
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Mr.  pURENBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
I  wou!  d  like  to  engage  in  a  colloquy 
with  I  he  distinguished  Senator  from 
Massaf  husetts  [Mr.  Kennedy]  concern- 
intent  in  offering  his  amend- 
i^hat  expands  on  the  allowable 
funds  authorized  under  section 
State-level  initiatives. 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  has 
includi  .d  the  establishment  of  new  pub- 
lic sch  }ols  including  charter  schools  as 
an  allqwable  State-level  initiative  that 
funded  under  section  202.  Is  it 
s  intention  to  allow  such 
be  used  for  startup  assistance 
ch4rtered  or  outcome-based  schools 
those  authorized  by  the  1991 
of  the  Minnesota  State  Legisla- 
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January  24,  1992 


CENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
understanding  that  Minnesota  law 
these  chartered  or  outcome- 
schools  to  be  operated  within  the 
requirement"   under  S.   2  as 
that  reads  as  follows:  "A  new 
school    established    under   sub- 
(B)(iii)  shall  be  nonsectarian 
programs,    admission    policies, 
practices,   and  all   other 
and  shall  not  be  affiliated 
nonpublic  sectarian  school  or  a 

institution." 

{  lIso  my  understanding  that  Min- 

law  requires  these  chartered  or 

based  schools  to  have  open  ad- 

policles,  accepting  all  students 

chfcose  to  attend.  If  more  students 

to  attend  such  a  school   than 

accommodated,  admission  is  on 

ba^s  of  a  lottery. 

my   understanding   that   Min- 

law  requires  these  chartered  or 

schools  to  be  authorized 
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my  uiiderstanding   that   Min- 
law  requires  these  chartered  or 
outcom  e-based  schools  to  employ  cer- 
tfachers. 
it    is   my    understanding   that 
law    prohibits    these    char- 
tered dr  outcome-based  schools  from 
chargir  g  tuition. 


Are  these  understandings  correct? 
Mr.  DURENBERGER.  They  are  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  With  these  under- 
standings, it  is  my  intention  that  char- 
tered or  outcome-based  schools  as  de- 
fined by  Minnesota  law  will  be  eligible 
for  funding  under  section 

202(a)(3)(B)(iii). 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  What  types  of 
startup  expenses  would  the  Senator  en- 
vision being  eligible  for  funding  for 
new  charter  schools  under  this  provi- 
sion? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Presumably,  States 
will  be  determining  how  these  funds 
should  be  used  to  help  establish  new 
public  schools  including  charter 
schools.  But,  my  intention  would  be 
that  such  uses  include  startup  expenses 
such  as  planning,  curriculum  develop- 
ment, equipment  purchases,  personnel 
recruitment  and  training,  textbook 
purchases,  and  minor  remodeling  ex- 
penses that  might  be  needed  to  meet 
local  or  State  codes. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Section  301 
(4XD)  as  now  amended  defines  a  new 
public  school  as  a  public  school  that 
operates  "under  the  authority  of  a 
State  education  agency  or  local  edu- 
cation agency."  Again,  is  it  your  in- 
tent that  this  definition  apply  to  char- 
tered or  outcome-based  schools  as  au- 
thorized by  Minnesota  State  law? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  chartered  or  outcome-based 
schools  in  Minnesota  must  be  granted 
permission  to  operate  by  a  local  school 
district. 

It  is  also  my  understanding  that 
these  schools  must  have  a  perform- 
ance-based contract  with  their  sponsor- 
ing school  district  that  must  be  re- 
newed and  that  may  be  terminated 
based  on  the  schools'  compliance  with 
the  contract.  Are  those  understandings 
correct? 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Yes;  they  are 
coi*rect 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  With  those  under- 
standings, it  is  my  intent  that  the 
charter  from  a  local  school  district  and 
performance-based  contract  with  that 
school  district  would  constitute  oper- 
ating "under  the  authority  of  a  State 
education  agency  or  local  education 
agency"  as  required  of  new  public 
schools  by  section  301(4)(D). 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  I  want  to 
thank  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
for  those  assurances  that  it  is  his  in- 
tent that  chartered  or  outcome-based 
schools  such  as  those  authorized  by 
Minnesota  State  law  will  be  eligible  for 
funding  under  sections  202  and  301  of  S. 
2,  as  amended. 

I  also  want  to  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  willingness  to  add  language  to  S.  2 
authorizing  startup  funding  for  Min- 
nesota's chartered  schools,  an  impor- 
tant innovation  In  education  reform 
that  I  trust  will  soon  emerge  in  other 
States,  as  well. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  would  also  like  to 
thank  the  Senator  for  his  efforts  to  ex- 


pand the  number  and  diversity  of  pub- 
lic school  choices  available  in  his  and 
other  States  and  for  his  leadership  na- 
tionally in  helping  to  improve  the 
quality  of  education  for  all  Americans. 
Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  President. 
I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  PELL  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pbll]. 
Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  amendment,  which  I 
might  well  call  the  Wirth-Wellstone 
amendment,  and  think  it  should  pass. 
The  point  here  is  whether  the  budget 
agreement  of  several  months  ago  is 
still  accurate,  and  pointing  at  the 
world  today.  The  world  events  of  the 
past  several  months,  particularly  in 
what  was  the  Soviet  Union,  have  made 
it  clear  that  we  can  and  should  reorder 
our  priorities  set  forth  in  the  current 
budget  agreement,  and  we  should  re- 
duce military  spending  far  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  budget  agreement. 

We  can  and  should  shift  more  funding 
into  critically  important  domestic  pro- 
grams, such  as  education,  health  care, 
job  training.  In  a  Nation  in  the  midst 
of  such  a  serious  recession,  which  ap- 
proaches in  my  mind  the  dimensions  of 
the  Depression,  such  action  is  impera- 
tive. 

I  applaud  the  goals  set  forth  in  this 
resolution.  It  is  clearly  time  that  we 
fully  fund  Head  Start,  crucial  that  we 
insist  more  on  elementary  and  second- 
ary education,  vital  that  we  improve 
higher  education  opportunities  for  the 
economically  disadvantaged,  and  ex- 
tend grant  and  loan  assistance  to  hard- 
pressed  middle-income  families. 

In  that  regard,  we  will  soon  bring  to 
the  Senate  floor  the  higher  education 
reauthorization  bill  which  seeks  to  re- 
alize many  of  the  objectives  set  forth 
in  this  resolution. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  glad  to  support 
this  amendment.  I  think  it  is  an  excel- 
lent one.  I  hope  that  it  meets  with  the 
approval  of  my  colleagues. 
Mr.  COCHRAN  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Coch- 
ran]. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  Mem- 
bers on  our  side  are  looking  at  the 
amendment,  and  a  little  additional 
time  has  been  requested  for  that  pur- 
pose. I  am  constrained  at  this  point, 
unless  the  Senator  would  like  to  speak 
more  in  reference  to  this  amendment, 
to  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum  for 
the  puri>ose  of  considering  the  amend- 
ment further. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order.  Without  objec- 
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tion,    further    proceedings    under    the 
quorum  call  will  be  waived. 
The  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Wirth 
amendments  Nos.  1490  and  1491  be  tem- 
porarily laid  aside  so  that  I  may  offer 
an  amendment  and  that,  immediately 
upon  the  reporting  of  my  amendment, 
it  be  laid  aside  and  the  Wirth  amend- 
ment recur,  and  that  immediately 
thereafter  the  Senate  proceed  to  a  pe- 
riod for  morning  business  with  Sen- 
ators permitted  to  speak  therein. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  no  objection  to  the  unanimous- 
consent  request. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1492 

(Purpose:  To  amend  Public  Law  102-170  to 
allow  certain  funds  to  be  used  for  any  edu- 
cational reform  program  enacted  into  law 
before  a  certain  date) 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Ken- 
nedy) proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
1492. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
On  page  58,   before  the  matter  following 
line  7.  insert  the  following: 

TITLE  IV— MISCELLANEOUS 
SEC.  401.  TECHNICAL  AMENDMENT 

In  the  Item  relating  to  Educational  Excel- 
lence in  title  III  of  Public  Law  102-170  (105 
Stat.  1130)  Insert  "or  any  educational  reform 
program"  after  "America  2000  educational 
excellence  activities" 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the 
1992  appropriations  bill  for  Labor,  HHS, 
and  Education  included  a  provision 
that  provides  $100  million  in  funding 
for  education  reform  initiatives  pro- 
vided that  legislation  was  enacted  by 
April  1,  1992. 

The  appropriation  language  refers  to 
"America  2000  educational  excellence 
activities."  The  Department  of  Edu- 
cation has  informed  us  that,  since  this 
bill  is  called  the  Neighborhood  Schools 
Improvement  Act,  they  may  not  be 
able  to  spend  the  money  currently  in 
the  appropriations  bill. 

If  we  want  the  money  to  be  spent  on 
this  education  reform  bill  this  year,  we 
must,  according  to  the  Department  of 
Education,  revise  the  language  regard- 
ing America  2000. 

This  simple,  technical  amendment 
has  been  approved  by  Senator  Bykd.  It 
has  also  been  explicitly  approved  by 


Congressman  Natcher,  chairman  of 
the  House  ApiJropriations  Committee 
on  Labor,  HHS,  and  Ekiucation. 

At  the  appropriate  time  I  would  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  it. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
ask,  under  the  agreement  entered  into, 
is  it  not  now  in  order  to  lay  aside  that 
amendment  and  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Wirth]  be 
now  the  pending  business? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  is  correct.  Amendment  No. 
1492  is.  accordingly,  under  the  agree- 
ment, laid  aside. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  M91 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senate  resumes  consideration  of 
amendment  No.  1491  by  Mr.  WiRTH,  an 
amendment  in  the  second  degree  to  the 
Wirth  amendment  No.  1490. 


MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  order,  the  Senate  will  now  transact 
morning  business. 


THE  EDUCATION  BILL 

Mr.  KE^NNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  again  express  my  appreciation  to 
the  Members  here  today  for  their  co- 
operation. We  have  been  able  to  make 
good  progress  on  the  legislation.  A 
number  of  these  items  are  important 
and  are  related  in  one  way  or  another 
to  the  central  legislation  that  we  have 
been  addressing  over  the  period  of 
these  last  days.  But  they  would  have 
taken  a  considerable  amount  of  time  to 
examine  properly,  and  our  colleagues 
were  cooperative  enough  to  delay  them 
so  we  might  be  able  to  finish  consider- 
ation of  this  legislation.  We  have  cov- 
ered a  variety  of  different  provisions  in 
the  legislation. 

We  are  grateful  for  the  very  consider- 
able interest  of  the  Members  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  to  the  substance  of 
this  legislation,  and  we  look  forward  to 
a  continued  debate  and  discussion  of 
the  remaining  amendments. 

We  have  reduced  the  total  number  of 
areas  to  perhaps  four  or  five,  which 
may  or  may  not  be  pursued  in  an  ac- 
tive way  for  a  vote  on  Tuesday.  We  will 
be  prepared  to  debate  those  according 
to  the  consent  agreement  on  Monday. 
We  look  forward  to  working  with  those 
who  do  have  amendments  and  those 
who  are  thinking  about  amendments 
over  the  course  of  the  weekend.  We  will 
be  working  with  our  colleagues  on  the 
Republican  side  to  find  ways  to  work 
through  these  various  amendments  and 
carry  forward  the  spirit  of  the  amend- 
ments. We  look  for  ways  in  which  we 
can  cooperate  as  extensively  as  pos- 
sible with  the  originators  of  the 
amendments. 

So  I  thank  all  of  the  Members  for 
their  cooperation.  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 


The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  What 
is  the  will  of  the  Senate? 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  if  I  un- 
derstood the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts, he  suggested  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDEa>IT  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  thanks  the  Senator  flrom  Mis- 
sissippi. The  absence  of  a  quorum  has 
been  suggested.  The  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
inquire,  are  we  in  morning  business? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Wyoming  is  correct.  The 
Senate  is  transacting  morning  business 
under  an  order  that  permits  Senators 
to  speak  therein. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
go  forward  for  not  more  than  10  min- 
utes. Then  we  can  go  on  with  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  is  recognized. 


THE  EDUCATION  BILL 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
not  to  discuss  any  particular  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  but,  rather  the  process 
which  has  brought  us  here.  It  was 
George  Bush's  desire  to  be  the  edu- 
cation President  for  all  Americans,  not 
just  for  Republican  Americans.  There- 
fore, he  did  not  begin  this  process  by 
trying  to  come  up  with  some  Repub- 
lican plan.  He  sent  us  an  innovative 
and  creative  education  initiative  on 
May  23,  1991.  It  was  the  result  of  sev- 
eral years  of  actively  seeking  a  consen- 
sus of  educators  and  American  business 
and  community  leaders  on  ways  to  im- 
prove our  national  education  system. 
He  immediately  sought— as  is  his  char- 
acter— bipartisan  cooperation  and  sup- 
port for  this  plan. 

Since  then,  several  interesting  things 
have  occurred  with  respect  to  the  en- 
actment of  the  President's  initiative. 
The  American  people  began  associating 
the  President  with  innovative  edu- 
cation strategies  for  the  future  of  our 
Nation.  Polls  showed  most  Americans 
believed  that  President  Bush  had  bet- 
ter ideas  when  it  came  to  rejuvenating 
our  troubled  education  system.  They 
also  showed  that  it  was  vital  and  nec- 
essary to  make  certain  creative 
changes  in  our  education  system  so 
that  future  generations  of  Americans 
could  more  successfully  compete  in  a 
global  economy. 

Second,  whenever  you  undertake  ef- 
forts to  change  the  status  quo,  whether 
in  health  care,  immigration,  the  envi- 
ronment, or  the  criminal  justice  sys- 
tem, you  wind  up  ruffling  the  feathers 
of    the    entrenched    special    interest 
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combination  of  these  special  in- 

groups  fearing  interference  with 

own    agenda    and    unchallenged 

and  the  fear  that  Republicans, 

just  might — Heaven   forbid — be 

as  being  progressive  on  edu- 

was  an  ominous  threat  to  the 

of  the  President's  education 

Secretary     Lamar     Alexander 

those  interest  groups  to  death. 

re^ly  does.   He  is  bright,  steady. 

e,   sensible — a   real   force 

What  we  are  seeing  happen 

( his  bill  was  born — not  of  policy 

of  this  difficult  com- 

of  political  circumstances. 

to  the  President  sending  up  the 

language  for  the  initiative  he 

adnounced  in  May  1991,  the  Senate 

Committee  approved  a  plan  that 

have  done  nothing  more  than 

the  status  quo  of  the  current 

system,  while  throwing  yet 

]  'ederal  money  at  the  problem. 

not  need  more  of  the  same.  We 
rtew  ideas.  These  ideas  come  from 
President.    They   come   from   our 
Democrat  and   Republican 
They  come  from  State  depart- 
of  education,  staffed  by  Demo- 
Republicans  alike,  from  busi- 
and  concerned  parents.  All 
ideas  were  incorporated  into 
President's  America  2000  agenda, 
plan  was  supported  by  31  Gov- 
Democrat     and     Republican 
and   most  communities  across 
Naltion.  Citizens  across  the  country 
the  President's  call  for  inno- 
and  creative  education  by  begin- 
active   crusade   to   establish 
2000  conmiumties.  They  have 
groundwork  for  the  President's 
Why?      Poorly      educated 
people  who  cannot  produce  are 

for  business  or  productivity. 
President's   school   choice   pro- 
defeated  yesterday.  Prior  to 
did    pass    a    New    American 
initiative   compromise.   I  en- 
that  as  a  first  step.  However, 
version  we  i>assed  was  dictated  by 
realities  and  was  a  substan- 
lightened  version  of  the  Presi- 
request.  The  President  did  get 
flexibility  he  wanted  to  decrease 
bureaucratic    regulations 
stifle  creativity,  and  that  was 
through  an  amendment  sponsored 
respected    colleague.    Senator 
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Bush's  plan  was  not  intended 
threat  to  the  teacher's  union  in 
Pleaae  here  that.  This  exer- 
shown   us   that   they,    those 
unions,  have  a  tendency — a 
would  be  the  better  word^to  be 
threat<  ned  by  their  own  inadequacies 
and  th^ir  own  rigidity.  And  they  deeply 


desire  to  cling  to  business  as  usual  in 
the  education  areas,  to  the  detriment 
of  parents  and  local  boards,  and  all 
I)eople  who  think  they  have  a  better 
idea  of  how  their  children  should  be 
educated. 

Americans  can  see  that  rigidity  illus- 
trated when  our  graduates  fall  behind 
the  international  competitive  curve, 
when  they  see  the  kind  of  graduates 
that  come  out  of  high  schools  in  Amer- 
ica. They  do  not  need  to  look  at  tests 
or  examinations  or  charts.  They  daily 
see  the  products  of  an  inadequate  edu- 
cational system. 

That  old  pitch,  "Give  us  more  money 
and  we  will  provide  you  a  better  prod- 
uct." is  a  hollow  cry.  The  American 
people  have  figured  it  out  by  now. 
Americans,  especially  parents  of  school 
aged  children,  and  especially  minority 
and  poorer  people,  do  not  believe  that 
at  all.  Here  is  our  chance,  a  glimmer- 
ing one,  an  inexpensive  chance — a  few 
demonstration  projects,  minimal  activ- 
ity—to change  this  dismal  situation. 
So  I  hope  we  can  still  proceed  toward 
that  goal. 

George  Bush  is  not  a  Republican 
President  offering  a  new  education  ini- 
tiative. George  Bush  is  an  American 
President  representing  a  vast  majority 
of  public  spirited  citizens,  educators, 
community  leaders,  and  business  men 
and  women,  Democrat  and  Republican, 
who  care  deeply  about  the  future  of  our 
national  education  system. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  think  it  is  ugly 
and  inappropriate  to  cast  this  coopera- 
tive and  painstakingly  thorough  initia- 
tive as  a  partisan  effort,  and  it  does  a 
great  disservice  to  the  goals  the  Presi- 
dent has  sought  to  achieve.  We  should 
be  thinking  about  what  is  right  for 
America;  what  is  right  for  American 
education;  what  is  right  for  American 
students,  and  it  is  for  the  people  who 
feel  deprived  by  the  system  that  we  are 
hoping,  hoping  and  praying,  we  would 
see  the  changes  which  so  far  have  been 
rather  summarily  dispatched. 

The  President  does  not  want  a  Re- 
publican or  a  Democrat  bill.  He  wants 
a  bill  that  will  innovatively  utilize  the 
best  ideas  of  educators  and  community 
leaders.  That  should  not  be  done  for 
some  partisan,  political  advantage  but 
rather  as  a  very  real  investment  in  the 
education  of  future  generations  of 
Americans. 

I  thank  the  Chair. 

I  yield  the  floor,  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  What 
is  the  will  of  the  Senate? 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  CALENDAR 


Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  en  bloc  to  the  immediate  con- 
sideration of  Calendar  Nos.  330  and  379; 
that  the  committee  amendments, 
where  appropriate,  be  agreed  to;  the 
bill  be  deemed  read  three  times  and 
passed;  the  resolution  be  agreed  to,  and 
the  motion  to  reconsider  the  passage  of 
these  items  be  laid  upon  the  table;  and 
the  preamble  where  appropriate  be 
agreed  to;  that  the  consideration  of 
these  items  appear  individually  in  the 
Record;  and  any  statements  appear  at 
the  appropriate  place. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXCELLENCE  IN  PUBLIC 
ARCHITECTURE  ACT 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  1056)  to  provide  for  an  architec- 
tural and  engineering  design  competi- 
tion for  the  construction,  renovation, 
and  repair  of  certain  public  buildings, 
and  for  other  purposes,  which  had  been 
reported  from  the  Conunittee  on  Envi- 
ronment and  Public  Works,  with 
amendments;  as  follows: 

(The  parts  of  the  bill  intended  to  be 
stricken  are  shown  in  boldface  brack- 
ets and  the  parts  of  the  bill  intended  to 
be  inserted  are  shown  in  italics.) 
S.  1056 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 
SECTION  I.  SHORT  TfrUg. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Excellence 
In  Public  Architecture  Act  of  1991". 

SBC.    t.    PUBUC    BUILDING    DESIGN    COMPETI- 
TION& 

Title  DC  of  the  Federal  Property  and  Ad- 
ministrative Services  Act  of  1949  (40  U.S.C. 
541  et  seq.)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"PUBLIC  BUILDING  DESIGN  COMPBTmONS 

"SEC.  905.  (a)(1)  No  later  than  March  1, 
1992,  and  no  later  than  each  March  1  there- 
after, the  Administrator  shall  submit  to  the 
Commission  of  Fine  Arts  and  to  Congress  a 
list  of  all  projects  for  the  next  fiscal  year  re- 
quiring approval  under  sections  7  and  11  of 
the  Public  Buildings  Act  of  1959  (40  U.S.C.  606 
and  610)  for  which  architectural  and  engi- 
neering services  for  building  design  or  site 
planning  shall  first  be  procured  during  such 
fiscal  year.  In  consultation  with  the  Com- 
mission of  Fine  Arts,  the  Administrator 
shall  designate  a  substantial  number  of  such 
projects  for  which  architectural  and  engi- 
neering services  shall  be  acquired  through 
design  competitions  conducted  under  this 
section.  For  each  project  so  designated,  the 
Administrator  shall  designate  the  appro- 
priate competition  format  in  accordance 
with  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection. 

"(2)  No  later  than  October  1,  1992,  the  Ad- 
ministrator in  consultation  with  the  Com- 
mission of  Fine  Arts,  shall  issue  model  rules 
under  which  competitions  under  this  section 
shall  be  conducted.  The  rules  shall  be  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  this  title  and 
shall— 

["(A)  establish  no  fewer  than  three  dif- 
ferent model  competition  procedure  formats. 


at  least  one  of  which  shall  provide  for  com- 
petitions lasting  no  longer  than  sixty  days 
and  eliciting  preliminary  design  concepts 
only; 

I"(B)  require  approval  of  the  competition 
program  for  each  project  by  the  Commission 
of  Fine  Arts;! 

"(A)  establish  no  fewer  than  three  different 
model  competition  procedure  formats— 

"(i)  at  least  one  of  which  shall  provide  for 
competitions  lasting  no  longer  than  sixty  days 
and  eliciting  preliminary  design  concepts  only: 
and 

"(ii)  at  least  one  of  which  (other  than  the  for- 
mat described  under  clause  (i))  shall  provide  for 
public  display  of  competitors'  models; 

"(B)  require  the  submission  of  the  competition 
program  for  each  project  to  the  Commission  of 
Fine  Arts  for  review  and  comment  by  the  Com- 
mission: 

"(C)  provide  for  appointment  of  a  project 
competition  adviser  and  appointment  of  a 
project  competition  jury  by  the  National  En- 
dowment for  the  Arts,  in  consultation  with 
the  American  Institute  of  Architects  and  the 
Administrator; 

I"(D)  provide  that,  each  Jury  shall  include 
a  representative  of  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration and  the  principal  Federal  agen- 
cy that  shall  occupy  the  project;  andl 

••(D)  provide  that,  each  jury  shall  include  a 
representative  of  the  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration, the  principal  Federal  agency  that  shall 
occupy  the  project,  and  the  American  Institute 
of  Architects:  and 

"(E)  require  the  project  jury  to  report  Its 
recommendations  In  writing  with  reasons  for 
such  recommendations. 

"(3)  The  Administrator  sliall  conduct  each 
competition  provided  for  under  this  section 
and  may  provide  for  fair  and  reasonable  com- 
pensation for  those  architect-engineering 
firms  or  individuals  required  to  render  ex- 
tensive design  services  in  the  course  of  par- 
ticipating in  a  competition.  Compensation 
for  a  competition  adviser  and  for  all  firms  in 
a  competition,  including  travel  costs,  shall 
not  exceed  one  percent  of  the  estimated 
project  cost. 

"(4)  Project  competition  juries  shall  make 
recommendations  for  selection  based  upon 
the  architect-engineering  firms  or  individ- 
uals determined  best  able  to  produce  a  de- 
sign that  shall— 

"(A)  bear  visual  testimony  to  the  dignity, 
enterprise,  vigor,  and  stability  of  the  United 
States  Government; 

"(B)  embody  the  finest  contemporary 
American  architectural  thought;  and 

"(C)  where  appropriate,  reflect  regional  ar- 
chitectural traditions. 

"(5)  The  jury  shall  recommend  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator— 

"(A)  the  firm  with  which  the  agency  head 
shall  negotiate  under  section  904(a); 

"(B)  the  firm  with  which  the  agency  head 
shall  negotiate  under  section  904(b),  if  nec- 
essary; and 

"(C)  the  order  of  all  firms  with  which  the 
agency  head  shall  negotiate  under  section 
904(c),  if  necessary. 

"(6)  The  Administrator  shall  make  the 
final  selection.  If  the  selection  differs  from 
the  jury  recommendation  the  Administrator 
shall  document  his  reasons  for  the  public 
record. 

"(7)(A)  Services  of  individuals  who  are  not 
Federal  employees  as  competition  jury  mem- 
bers and  project  competition  advisers  may 
be  procured  by  the  Administrator  as  tem- 
porary and  Intermittent  sei-vices  under  sec- 
tion 3109(b)  of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  at 
rates  for  individuals  which  do  not  exceed  the 
daily  equivalent  of  the  annual  rate  of  basic 


pay  prescribed  for  level  V  of  the  Executive 
Schedule  under  section  5316  of  such  title. 

"(B)  An  individual  who  serves  on  a  com- 
petition jury  or  as  a  project  competition  ad- 
viser under  the  provisions  of  this  section 
shall  not  be  required  to  file  a  financial  dis- 
closure report  under  section  101  of  the  Ethics 
In  Government  Act  of  1978  (6  U.S.C.  App.)  be- 
cause of  such  service. 

"(b)(1)  A  firm  which  participates  in  a  de- 
sign competition  for  a  project  under  this  sec- 
tion and  enters  into  a  contract  under  this 
section  and  section  904  for  such  project  may 
receive  no  more  than  eight  percent  of  the 
total  projects  costs  for  architectural  and  en- 
gineering services. 

"(2)  The  General  Services  Administration 
shall  determine  any  fair  and  reasonable  com- 
pensation for  architectural  and  engineering 
services  provided  by  a  firm  that  participated 
in  a  design  competition  under  this  section, 
other  than  a  firm  described  in  paragraph 
(1).". 

SEC.  3.  INCREASE  IN  FEE  LDMITATION  FOR  CER- 
TAIN ARCmTECrURAL  AND  ENGI- 
NEERING SERVICES. 

Section  304(b)  of  the  Federal  Property  and 
Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949  (41 
U.S.C.  254(b))  is  amended  In  the  first  sen- 
tence by  striking  out  "6  per  centum"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "8  per  centum". 

So  the  bill  (S.  1056)  as  amended,  was 
passed. 


EMANCIPATION  OF  THE  BAHA'I 
COMMUNITY  OF  IRAN 

The  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  43)  concerning  the  emancipation 
of  the  Baha'i  community  of  Iran,  was 
considered,  and  agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  concurrent  resolution,  and  the 
preamble,  are  as  follows: 
S.  Con.  Res.  43 

Whereas  in  1982,  1984.  1988.  and  1990.  the 
Congress,  by  concurrent  resolution,  declared 
that  it  holds  the  Government  of  Iran  respon- 
sible for  upholding  the  rights  of  all  its  na- 
tionals. Including  members  of  the  Baha'i 
faith.  Iran's  largest  religious  minority; 

Whereas  In  such  resolutions  the  Congress 
condemned  the  Iranian  (Jovernment's  perse- 
cution of  the  Baha'i  conmiunlty,  including 
the  execution  of  more  than  200  Baha'ls.  the 
imprisonment  of  thousands,  and  other  op- 
pressive actions  against  Baha'ls  based  solely 
upon  their  religious  beliefs; 

Whereas  the  Congress  has  urged  the  Presi- 
dent to  work  with  other  governments  and 
with  the  United  Nations  in  support  of  tlje 
rights  of  Iranian  Baha'ls; 

Whereas  recent  reports  Indicate  that  most 
Iranian  Baha'ls.  imprisoned  on  account  of 
their  religion,  have  been  released,  and  some 
confiscated  business  and  personal  properties 
have  been  restored;  and 

Whereas,  despite  such  actions  affecting  in- 
dividual Baha'ls,  the  Government  of  Iran 
continues  to  deny  the  Baha'i  community  the 
right  to  organize;  to  elect  its  leaders,  to  hold 
community  property  for  worship  or  assem- 
bly, to  operate  religious  schools,  and  conduct 
other  normal  religious  conmiunity  activi- 
ties: Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring).  That  the  Congress— 

(1)  continues  to  hold  the  Government  of 
Iran  responsible  for  upholding  the  rights  of 
all  its  nationals,  including  Baha'ls.  in  a  man- 
ner consistent  with  that  Government's  obli- 
gations under  the  Universal  Declaration  of 


Human  Rights  and  other  international  cov- 
enants which  guarantee  the  civil  and  politi- 
cal rights  of  its  citizens; 

(2)  notes  that  no  executions  of  Baha'ls 
have  been  reported  for  more  than  two  years 
and  that  many  Baha'ls  imiH-lsoned  on  ac- 
count of  their  religion  have  been  released; 

(3)  expresses  concern  that,  despite  some  re- 
cent improvements  in  the  treatment  of  indi- 
vidual Baha'ls.  the  Baha'i  community  con- 
tinues to  be  denied  legal  recognition,  and  the 
basic  rights  to  organize,  elect  its  leaders, 
educate  its  youth,  and  carry  on  the  normal 
activities  of  a  law-abiding  religious  conmiu- 
nity: 

(4)  urges  the  Government  of  Iran  to  extend 
to  the  Baha'i  community  the  rights  guaran- 
teed by  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights  and  by  other  international  agree- 
ments to  which  Iran  is  a  party,  including 
freedom  of  thought,  conscience,  and  religion, 
and  equal  protection  of  the  law;  and 

(5)  calls  upon  the  President  to  continue— 

(A)  to  urge  the  Government  of  Iran  to 
emancipate  the  Baha'i  community  by  grant- 
ing those  rights  guaranteed  by  the  Universal 
Declaration  of  Human  Rights  and  other 
international  agreements  to  which  Iran  is  a 
party; 

(B)  to  emphasize  that  the  United  States  re- 
gards the  human  rights  practices  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Iran,  particularly  its  treatment 
of  the  Baha'i  community  and  other  religious 
minorities,  as  a  significant  element  in  the 
development  of  its  relations  with  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Iran;  and 

(C)  to  cooperate  with  other  governments 
and  international  organizaOons.  including 
the  United  Nations  and  its  agencies,  in  ef- 
forts to  protect  the  religious  rights  of  the 
Baha'ls  and  other  minorities  through  joint 
appeals  to  the  Government  of  Iran  and 
through  other  appropriate  actions. 


CHILD    ABUSE    PROGRAMS,    ADOP- 
TION OPPORTUNITIES,  AND  FAM- 
ILY  VIOLENCE   PREVENTION    EX- 
TENSION ACT  OF  1991 
Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  aak 
unanimous    consent    that    the    Labor 
Committee  be  discharged  from  further 
consideration  of  H.R.  2720,  related  to 
child  abuse  prevention,  and  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  its  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  bill  (H.R.  2720)  to  extend  for  one  year  the 
authorizations  of  appropriations  for  the  pro- 
grams under  the  Child  Abuse  Prevention  and 
Treatment  Act  and  the  Family  Violence  Pre- 
vention and  Services  Act.  and  for  certain 
programs  relating  to  adoption  opportunities, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDE»rr  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  Immediate  con- 
sideration of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1493 

(Purpose:  To  provide  for  a  substitute 
amendment) 
Mr.    MITCHELL.    Mr.    President,    on 
behalf  of  Senator  Dodd,  I  send  a  sub- 
stitute amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask 
for  its  Immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDEINT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  report. 
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Senator  from  Maine  [Mr.  Mitchell], 
DODD.  proposes  an  amendment  num- 
493. 

MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanfnous  consent  that  reading:  of  the 
amen  Iment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out ol  ijection.  it  is  so  ordered. 

(Th  !  text  of  the  amendment  is  print- 
ed in  today's  Record  under  "Amend- 
ment! Submitted.") 

The   PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.   The 
quest  on  is  on  agreeing:  to  the  amend- 
of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut, 
amendment  (No.  1493)  was  agreed 
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MITCHELL.    Mr.    President,    I 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
ai^endment  was  agreed  to. 

SIMPSON.   I  move   to   lay   that 

on  the  table, 
motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
to. 

PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  If 
s  no  further  debate,  the  question 
the  engrossment  of  the  amend- 
md  third  reading  of  the  bill, 
amendment  was  ordered  to  be 
and  the  bill  to  be  read  a 
ime. 

bill  was  read  a  third  time. 
PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
hiving  been  read  the  third  time, 
question  is.  Shall  the  bill  pass? 

bill  (H.R.  2720).  as  amended. 
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assistant  legislative  clerk  read 


D£  SSCd 

MITCHELL.    Mr.    President,    I 
;o  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 

as  amended,  was  passed. 
SIMPSON.   I  move   to  lay  that 

on  the  table, 
motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
to. 
MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanii  lous  consent  that  the  Senate  in- 
sist 01  its  amendment,  request  a  con- 
ferenc  s  with  the  House  on  the  disagree- 
ing vo  tes  of  the  two  Houses,  and  that 
the  Ch  jJr  be  authorized  to  appoint  con- 
ferees jn  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
president   pro   tempore   appointed   Mr. 
Mr.   Kennedy,  Mr.  Adams,  Mr. 
and  Mr.  Coats,  conferees  on  the 
the  Senate. 


DTdElGDUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  Ifollowing  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions vere  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  s<  cond  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, a  id  referred  as  indicated: 

M  -.  GRASSLEY  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

30REN): 

S.  216  I.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Co<  e  of  1986  to  allow  taxpayers  to  elect 
a  deduc  tlon  or  credit  for  Interest  on  certain 
educatl|>nal  loans:  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 


Mt".  PRESSLER: 

A  bill  to  amend  the  A^lcultural 

1  M9  to  eliminate  the  loan  origination 

oilseeds,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 


the   Committee   on   Agriculture,    Nutrition, 
and  Forestry. 

Mr.   MITCHELL  (for  Mr.   Harkin   <for 
himself.  Mr.  Adams  and  Mr.  Binqa- 

MAN)): 

S.  2162.  A  bill  to  amend  the  International 
Financial  Institutions  Act  to  advocate  and 
promote  policies  to  encourage  developing 
countries  to  reduce  military  and  military-re- 
lated expenditures  and  to  dedicate  an  equi- 
table allocation  of  resources  for  health  and 
education,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

(By  Mr.  GRASSLEY  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Boren): 
S.  2160.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  allow  tax- 
payers to  elect  a  deduction  or  credit 
for  interest  on  certain  educational 
loans;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

DEDUCTION  FOR  INTEREST  ON  CERTAIN 
EDUCATIONAL  LOANS 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  as  we 
continue  our  deliberations  on  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  education,  today,  I 
want  to  take  a  few  minutes  to  discuss 
the  costs  of  higher  education  and  to  in- 
troduce legislation,  along  with  Senator 
BoREN,  restoring  tax  beneflts  for  stu- 
dent loans. 

Today,  there  is  no  greater  issue  of 
concern  to  the  American  people  than 
the  economic  problems  our  Nation  is 
facing.  Last  December,  as  members  of 
the  Finance  Committee,  both  Senator 
Boren  and  I  participated  in  a  series  of 
hearings  regarding  an  economic  growth 
package.  Besides  advocating  middle  in- 
come tax  cuts,  as  well  as  many  other 
components,  Senator  Boren  and  I 
stressed  the  need  to  address  our  Na- 
tion's long-term  needs  by  including  a 
restoration  of  tax  benefits  for  higher 
education  in  an  economic  growth  pack- 
age. We've  subsequently  written  to 
President  Bush  emphasizing  this  need. 

Mr.  President,  I've  watched  with  a 
great  deal  of  interest  as  reports  on  var- 
ious provisions  of  the  administration's 
growth  package  have  been  discussed  by 
the  media.  I'm  very  encouraged  that 
middle  income  tax  cuts  appear  to  be 
part  of  the  package.  There's  no  ques- 
tion that  Americans  are  taxed  too 
much,  and  they  deserve  tax  relief  now. 

But.  more  needs  to  be  done  for  indi- 
vidual taxpayers  to  help  them  with 
their  specific  educational  needs.  We  all 
know  that  under  the  Tax  Reform  Act 
of  1986,  the  consumer  interest  deduc- 
tion was  phased  out  after  the  1990  tax 
year.  Unfortunately,  educational  ex- 
penses were  lumped  together  with 
consumer  interest  and  the  deduction 
for  student  loan  interest  was  also  ter- 
minated. By  taking  this  action.  Con- 
gress effectively  imposed  an  additional 
tax  on  individuals  who  are  attempting 
to  better  themselves  or  their  families 
through  higher  education. 

Congress  justified  repealing  the  in- 
terest deduction  on  the  grounds  that  it 
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was  a  significant  disincentive  to  sav- 
ing. However,  unlike  loans  for  most 
other  personal  items,  student  loans 
have  become  a  necessity  for  many  stu- 
dents and  their  families  who  are  unable 
to  afford  the  rising  costs  of  an  edu- 
cation. 

In  addition,  consumer  interest,  up  to 
a  limit,  remains  deductible  if  the  loan 
is  secured  by  a  taxpayer's  residence. 
Even  if  this  home  equity  loan  is  used 
for  educational  expenses,  the  interest 
is  deductible.  Consequently,  current 
law  discriminates  against  middle  and 
lower  income  taxpayers  who  are  not 
fortunate  enough  to  own  a  home  and 
borrow  on  the  home's  equity. 

With  this  in  mind.  I  introduced  legis- 
lation in  1987  to  restore  the  interest  de- 
duction on  student  loans,  and  reintro- 
duced this  legislation  in  the  first  ses- 
sion of  this  Congress.  At  the  time  of  re- 
introduction,  I  noted  that  I  would  be 
looking  into  ways  to  bring  down  the 
billion  dollar  cost  of  the  full  deduction. 
Working  together.  Senator  Boren  and  I 
have  put  together  legislation  that  we 
are  introducing  today  that  will  provide 
tax  benefits  for  higher  education  at 
less  than  half  the  cost  of  the  original 
bill. 

Under  our  legislation,  taxpayers  can 
choose  between  a  tax  credit  or  deduc- 
tion, depending  on  their  needs.  Both 
itemizers  and  nonitemizers  will  be  eli- 
gible for  benefits.  In  the  past,  only 
itemizers  were  able  to  qualify  for  a 
benefit,  so  many  more  people  will  be 
helped  under  this  new  bill.  In  an  effort 
to  bring  down  the  cost,  the  credit  or 
deduction  will  be  limited  to  4  years  of 
a  loan's  payback  term.  This  is  a  period 
when  interest  payments  are  the  great- 
est and  taxpayers  are  less  able  to  af- 
ford the  cost  of  the  loan. 

Mr.  President,  the  present  law  pre- 
cluSing  interest  deductions  or  credits 
for  higher  education  is  neither  fair  nor 
productive,  and  it's  time  to  make  an 
adjustment.  We  all  agree  that  edu- 
cation is  a  national  investment  which 
will  be  a  determining  factor  in  the  fu- 
ture of  America.  A  well-educated  work 
force  is  vitally  important  if  we  are  to 
compete  effectively  in  the  inter- 
national marketplace.  Restoring  the 
interest  deduction  for  student  loans  is 
an  expression  of  the  value  we  place  on 
education  and  its  role  in  maintaining 
the  position  of  the  United  States  as  the 
leader  of  the  free  world. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  and 
the  cosponsors  of  this  legislation  in 
supporting  the  education  and  future  of 
America  by  adjusting  the  Tax  Code  to 
provide  assistance  to  Americans  for 
reasonable  educational  expenses. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  print  the 
bill  in  the  Record  following  my  re- 
marks, and  to  follow  with  a  statement 
by  Senator  Boren. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 
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S.  2160 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  Atnerica  in 
Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  RESTDRATHm  OF  DEDUCTION  FOR 
INTEREST  ON  EDUCATIONAL  LOANS. 

(a)  IN  General.— Paragraph  (2)  of  section 
163(h)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986 
(defining  personal  interest)  Is  amended  by 
striking  "and"  at  the  end  of  subparagraph 
(D).  by  redesignating  subparagraph  (E)  as 
subparagraph  (F),  and  by  inserting  after  sub- 
paragraph (D)  the  following  new  subpara- 
graph: 

"(E)  any  qualified  education  interest 
(within  the  meaning  of  paragraph  (5)),  and". 

(b)  Qualified  Education  Interest  De- 
fined.—Paragraph  (5)  of  section  163(h)  of 
such  Code  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(6)  Qualified  education  interest.- For 
purposes  of  this  subsection — 

"(A)  In  general.- The  term  'qualified  edu- 
cation interest'  means  any  interest  which  is 
paid  or  incurred— 

"(1)  on  a  qualified  education  loan  during 
the  first  48  months  (whether  or  not  consecu- 
tive) for  which  a  payment  Is  required  to  be 
made  on  the  loan,  and 

"(11)  during  a  taxable  year  with  respect  to 
which  the  taxpayer  elects  to  have  this  para- 
graph apply. 

"(B)  Certain  taxpayers  may  not  elect.— 
A  taxpayer  may  not  elect  under  subpara- 
graph (A)(ii)  to  have  this  paragraph  apply  for 
any  taxable  year  if- 

"(1)  an  election  Is  in  effect  under  section  23 
for  such  taxable  year,  or 

"(11)  a  deduction  Is  allowed  under  this 
chapter  for  such  taxable  year  for  qualified 
residence  Interest  (as  defined  in  paragraph 
(3))  which  Is  allocable  to  Indebtedness  the 
proceeds  of  which  were  used  to  pay  for  quali- 
fied higher  education  expenses  (as  defined  In 
section  23(d)(2))  of  the  taxpayer,  the  tax- 
payer's spouse,  or  a  dependent  of  the  tax- 
payer. 

"(C)  Qualified  education  loan.— For  pur- 
poses of  this  paragraph,  the  term  'qualified 
education  loan'  has  the  meaning  given  such 
term  by  section  23(d)(1)." 

(c)  Effective  date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  December  31,  1991.  but 
only  with  respect  to  loans  the  first  required 
payment  on  which  is  after  such  date. 

SEC.  1.  CREDIT  FOR  INTEREST  ON  EDUCA'nON 
LOANS. 

(a)  In  General.— Subpart  A  of  part  IV  of 
subchapter  A  of  chapter  1  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  (relating  to  nonrefund- 
able personal  credits)  is  amended  by  Insert- 
ing after  section  22  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: 

"SEC.  S3.  INTEREST  ON  EDUCATION  LOANS. 

"(a)  Allowance  of  Credit.— In  the  case  of 
an  Individual  who  elects  the  application  of 
this  section,  there  shall  be  allowed  as  a  cred- 
it against  the  tax  imposed  by  this  chapter 
for  the  taxable  year  an  amount  equal  to  15 
percent  of  the  Interest  paid  or  incurred  by 
the  taxpayer  during  the  taxable  year  on  any 
qualified  education  loan. 

"(b)  Maximum  Credit.— 

"(1)  In  general.- The  credit  allowed  by 
subsection  (a)  for  the  taxable  year  shall  not 
exceed  $300. 

"(2)    LIMIT    ON    PERIOD    INTEREST    PAID.— A 

credit  shall  be  allowed  under  subsection  (a) 
only  for  Interest  paid  or  accrued  on  a  quali- 
fied education  loan  during  the  first  48 
months  (whether  or  not  consecutive)  for 
which  a  payment  Is  required  to  be  made  on 
the  loan. 

"(3)  CREDrr  NOT  TO  EXCEED  TAX  ON  EARNED 
INCOME  FOR  TAXPAYERS  UNDER  AGE  33. — If  the 


taxpayer  has  not  attained  age  23  (or.  in  the 
case  of  a  Joint  return,  if  neither  the  husband 
or  wife  have  attained  age  23)  before  the  close 
of  the  calendar  year  ending  with  or  within 
the  taxable  year,  the  credit  allowed  by  sub- 
section (a)  for  such  taxable  year  shall  not  ex- 
ceed the  amount  equal  to  the  percentage  of 
the  taxpayer's  regular  tax  liability  for  such 
taxable  year  which  is  the  same  as  the  per- 
centage of  the  taxpayer's  adjusted  gross  in- 
come for  such  taxable  year  which  is  attrib- 
utable to  earned  Income  (as  defined  In  sec- 
tion 911(d)(2)). 

"(C)    LIMITATIONS   ON   TAXPAYERS   ELIGIBLE 

FOR  Credit.— 
"(1)  Credit  allowed  to  taxpayer  only  if 

NOT  claimed  as  PERSONAL  EXEMPTION  BY  AN- 
OTHER TAXPAYER.— No  credit  shall  be  allowed 
by  this  section  to  an  Individual  for  the  tax- 
able year  If  a  deduction  under  section  151 
with  respect  to  such  individual  Is  allowed  to 
another  taxpayer  for  the  taxable  year  begin- 
ning In  the  calendar  year  in  which  such  indi- 
vidual's taxable  year  begins. 

"(2)  Credit  allowed  to  parent,  etc.  only 
IF  dependent  is  student  and  personal  ex- 
emption claimed  for  dependent.— If  the 
qualified  education  loan  was  used  to  pay  the 
qualified  higher  education  expenses  of  an  In- 
dividual other  than  the  taxpayer  or  his 
spouse,  no  credit  shall  be  allowed  by  this  sec- 
tion for  the  taxable  year  with  respect  to  In- 
terest on  such  loan  unless — 

"(A)  a  deduction  under  section  151  with  re- 
spect to  such  individual  Is  allowed  to  the 
taxpayer  for  such  taxable  year,  and 

"(B)  such  Individual  is  at  least  a  half-time 
student  with  respect  to  such  taxable  year. 

"(d)  DEFiNmoNS.- For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion— 

"(1)  Qualified  education  loan.— The  term 
'qualified  education  loan'  means  any  Indebt- 
edness incurred  to  pay  qualified  higher  edu- 
cation expenses — 

"(A)  which  are  paid  or  Incurred  within  a 
reasonable  period  of  time  before  or  after  the 
Indebtedness  is  incurred,  and 

"(B)  which  are  attributable  to  education 
furnished  during  a  period  during  which  the 
recipient  was  at  least  a  half-time  student. 
Such  term  Includes  Indebtedness  used  to  re- 
finance Indebtedness  described  in  the  preced- 
ing sentence. 

"(2)  Qualified  mcHER  education  ex- 
penses.- 

"(A)  In  obnbral.— The  term  'qualified 
higher  education  expenses'  means  qualified 
tuition  and  related  expenses  of  the  taxpayer, 
his  spouse,  or  a  dependent  (as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 152)  for  attendance  at  an  eligible  edu- 
cational institution,  reduced  by  the  sum  of— 

"(1)  the  amount  excluded  from  gross  in- 
come under  section  135  by  reason  of  such  ex- 
penses, and 

"(11)  the  amount  of  the  reduction  described 
in  section  135(d)(1). 

"(B)  Qualified  TumoN  and  related  ex- 
PENSES.- The  term  'qualified  tuition  and  re- 
lated expenses'  has  the  meaning  given  such 
term  by  section  117(b).  except  that  such  term 
shall  Include  any  reasonable  living  expenses 
while  away  from  home. 

"(C)  Eligible  educational  instttution.— 
For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the  term  'eli- 
gible educational  institution'  has  the  mean- 
ing given  such  term  by  section  135(c)(3),  ex- 
cept that  such  term  shall  also  Include  any 
institution  conducting  an  internship  or  resi- 
dency program  leading  to  a  degree  or  certifi- 
cate awarded  by  an  Institution  of  higher  edu- 
cation, a  hospital,  or  a  health  care  facility 
which  offers  postgraduate  training. 

"(3)  Half-time  student.- The  term  'half- 
time   student'    means   any   individual   who 


would  be  a  student  as  defined  In  section 
151(c)(4)  if  'half-time'  were  substituted  for 
'full-time'  each  place  it  appears  In  such  sec- 
tion. 

"(e)  Specul  Rules.— For  purposes  of  this 
section- 

"(1)  Denial  of  double  BENEFrr.— No  credit 
shall  be  allowed  under  this  section  for  any 
amount  for  which  a  deduction  is  allowable 
under  any  other  provision  of  this  chapter. 

"(2)  Marital  status.- Marital  status  shall 
be  determined  In  accordance  with  section 
7703." 

(b)  Clerical  Amendment.— The  table  of 
sections  for  such  subpart  A  Is  amended  by  In- 
serting after  the  item  relating  to  section  22 
the  following  new  Item: 

"Sec.  23.  Interest  in  education  loans." 

(c)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  December  31,  1991,  but 
only  with  respect  to  loans  the  first  required 
payment  on  which  is  after  such  date. 

•  Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  today  to  introduce  with  my 
colleague  Senator  Grassley  legisla- 
tion that  addresses  a  tremendous  bur- 
den placed  on  middle-income  taxpayers 
dealt  with  my  no  other  middle-income 
tax  relief  bill.  The  legislation  we  intro- 
duce today,  which  I  have  also  included 
in  my  comprehensive  Tax  Fairness  and 
Competitiveness  Act  of  1992,  would 
allow  a  deduction  or  tax  credit  for  the 
interest  paid  on  student  loans  to  fi- 
nance the  costs  of  higher  education. 

The  stagnant  economy  has  put  one 
critical  aspect  of  providing  for  our 
children— financially  supporting  their 
college  educations — out  of  the  reach  of 
many  Americans.  Higher  education  ex- 
penses are  typical  of  the  double-bind  in 
which  numy  middle-income  Americans 
often  find  themselves.  Students  of  lim- 
ited means  can  qualify  for  scholarshipe 
and  grants,  and  children  of  wealthy 
parents  have  no  worries  when  it  comes 
to  tuition  costs.  Middle-income  tax- 
payers, however,  earn  too  much  to 
qualify  for  need-based  financial  aid. 
Middle-income  children  make  up  three- 
fourths  of  the  college-age  population, 
yet  they  receive  only  about  4  percent 
of  student  aid  and  scholarship.  While 
the  average  cost  of  going  to  college 
ranges  between  $6,000  and  S22,000  per 
year,  the  tjrplcal  middle-income  family 
has  an  aversige  net  worth  of  $60,000 — 
most  of  it  tied  up  in  home  equities. 

As  a  result,  most  middle-income  fam- 
ilies must  take  out  burdensome  edu- 
cational loans  if  they  do  not  wish  to 
abandon  the  hope  of  providing  their 
children  with  college  educations.  Debt 
for  graduating  middle-income  students 
and  their  parents  ranges  firom  $10,000  to 
$120,000.  depending  on  the  type  of  edu- 
cation the  student  received.  Such  a 
huge  debtload  discourages  students 
from  seeking  higher  education,  as  well 
as  discouraging  them  from  taking 
lower-paying  public  service  jobs. 

Of  course,  this  is  more  than  an  issue 
of  short-term  relief  for  the  middle-In- 
come taxpayer.  The  long-term  eco- 
nomic health  of  this  Nation  Is  depend- 
ent on  a  skilled  and  educated  work 
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By  Mr.  PRESSLER: 

.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricul- 
Act  of  1949  tp  eliminate  the  loan 

fee   for   oilseeds,    and   for 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 

Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

OF  LOAN  ORIOINATION  FEES  FOR 
OILSEEDS 

PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  one 
I  voted  against   the  Omnibus 
Reconciliation  Act  of  1990  was 
that  the  bill  established  a  2- 
t  loan  origrination  fee  for  all  sup- 
oilseeds.  This  fee  is  discourag- 
p^rticipation  in  the  soybean  mar- 
loan  program  and  is  bringing  in 
r4venue  than  originally  estimated. 
President,  the  loan  origination 
a  bad  idea  when  it  was  agreed 
budget  conferees,  throughout  the 
■y  today  are  saying  the  fee  was 
They  simply  are  not  entering 
oilseeds  support  programs.  By 
farmers  from  entering  the 
irogram,  the  fee  jeopardizes  the 
itself.  The  fee  is  depressing 
prices  and  reduces  farmers' 
protection.  It  should  be  elimi- 
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might  ask  why  the  fee  discour- 
oan   participation.    Let   me   ex- 
The  major  commodity  affected 
fee  is  soybeans.  Today's  loan 
soybeans  is  S5.02  per  bushel.  If 
takes  out  a  loan,  the  Govern- 
leducts  its  2  percent — 10  cents  a 
issuing     the     farmer's 
While  the  marketing  loan  for 
is  set  for  a  9-month  term, 
armers  do  not  hold  their  loan  for 
term.  Remember,  the  farmer 
$4.92  per  bushel  if  he  takes  out 
but  must  repay  S5.02  per  bushel, 
ihterest.  The  following  chart  re- 
what  the  actual  annual  percent- 
would  be  on  a  soybean  loan 
on  the  number  of  months  the 
outstanding: 
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Mr.  E*resident  with  the  effective  an- 
nual i;  iterest  rate  ranging  as  high  as  30 
percei  t,  one  can  see  why  many  soy- 
beans farmers  are  not  taking  out  soy- 
bean r  larketing  loans. 

Whe  1  this  fee  idea  originated,  it  was 
estimi  ted  that  it  would  generate  ap- 
proximately $32  million  in  additional 


Government  revenue.  That  estimate 
was  based  on  previous  participation 
rates  in  the  Soybean  Program.  With 
the  loan  fee  now  in  place,  farmers  are 
participating  at  a  significantly  lower 
rate: 

As  of  January  7,  1991,  soybean  loan 
placement  was  192  million  bushels; 

As  of  January  7,  1992,  soybean  loan 
placement  was  136  million  bushels,  a 
drop  of  nearly  30  percent  from  the  pre- 
vious year. 

Consequently,  anticipated  revenue 
from  the  fee  has  fallen.  Based  on  the 
loan  placement  figures  of  January  7, 
1991,  the  Government  will  generate 
only  X20  million,  not  $32  million,  from 
the  fee. 

Mr.  President,  the  Marketing  Loan 
Program  is  designed  to  prevent  an  un- 
wieldy influx  of  soybeans  into  the  mar- 
ket at  harvest,  and  help  promote  an  or- 
derly marketing  of  soybeans.  The  oil- 
seeds loan  origination  fee  is  undermin- 
ing the  basic  premise  of  the  Marketing 
Loan  Program. 

Mr.  President,  I  thought  the  loan 
origination  fee  was  unfair  when  it  was 
enacted  last  year.  I  think  the  fee  is  un- 
fair when  it  was  enacted  last  year.  I 
think  the  fee  is  unfair  today.  Over 
10,000  soybean  farmers  in  South  Dakota 
also  believe  the  fee  is  unfair,  as  do  soy- 
beans farmers  throughout  the  Nation. 
The  fee  should  be  eliminated  and  that 
is  the  purpose  of  the  bill  I  am  introduc- 
ing today. 


By  Mr.  MITCHELL  (for  Mr.  Har- 
KiN,    for   himself,    Mr.    Adams, 
and  Mr.  Bingaman): 
S.  2162.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Inter- 
national Financial  Institutions  Act  to 
advocate  and  promote  policies  to  en- 
courage developing  countries  to  reduce 
military  and  military-related  expendi- 
tures and  to  dedicate  an  equitable  allo- 
cation of  resources  for  health  and  edu- 
cation, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

THIRD  WORLD  DEVELOPMENT  AND  THREAT 
REDUCTION  ACT  OF  1992 

•  Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  President,  it's  time 
for  new  priorities  in  America  and  coun- 
tries around  the  globe.  It's  time  to 
transform  America's  foreign  policy 
from  one  focused  on  the  plan  of  Elast- 
West  relations  to  one  with  a  truly  glob- 
al vision.  We  can  no  longer  afford  to  ig- 
nore North-South  divisions  or  the  need 
to  foster  economic  growth  and  human 
development  in  lesser  developed  coun- 
tries of  the  Third  World. 

It's  time  to  promote  economic 
growth  and  cut  worldwide  military 
spending.  And,  it's  time  to  recognize 
that  economic  growth  with  equity, 
human  development  and  political  de- 
mocracy in  Asia.  Africa,  Eastern  Eu- 
rope, and  Latin  America  benefit  the 
United  States  as  well.  Latin  America 
already  constitutes  one  of  our  most  im- 
portant markets.  To  the  degree  that 
their  markets  expand,  so  too  will 
American  jobs  and  our  exports.  We  can 


help  the  developing  nations  of  the 
world  obtain  the  vast  additional  re- 
sources necessary  to  build  schools, 
health  clinics,  and  rural  water  sys- 
tems— without  increasing  our  contribu- 
tion to  foreign  aid  by  1  cent. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  a  wide  consen- 
sus that  large  military  expenditures 
impede  economic  and  human  develop- 
ment in  developing  countries  by  divert- 
ing capital  and  other  resources  away 
from  productive  public  and  private  in- 
vestment. A  recent  IMF  working  paper 
by  Daniel  Hewitt,  as  well  as  Robert 
McNamara's  study  prepared  for  the 
World  Bank's  Annual  Conference  on 
Development,  conclude  that  inter- 
national financial  assistance  "both  en- 
ables and  encourages  a  nation  to  spend 
more  on  the  military."  For  this  reason, 
I  rise  to  introduce  the  Third  World  De- 
velopment and  Threat  Reduction  Act 
of  1992.  The  bill  amends  the  Inter- 
national Financial  Institution  Act  of 
1977.  It  instructs  the  executive  direc- 
tors at  the  World  Bank,  the  IMF,  and 
all  multilateral  institutions  to  use  U.S. 
voice  and  vote  to  promote  policies 
that:  First,  redirect  military  spending 
in  developing  countries  toward  health, 
education,  and  productive  enterprises; 
second,  redirect  health  and  education 
spending  in  developing  countries  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  impoverished 
majority;  third,  prohibit  all  assistance 
to  countries  which  spend  more  on  their 
military  than  health  and  education. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  cite  some  facts 
on  Third  World  military,  health  and 
education  expenditures  before  elabo- 
rating on  what  my  bill  purports  to  do. 
Among  the  97  poorest  countries  in  the 
world,  27  countries  allocated  more 
money  to  their  military  than  to  edu- 
cation and  health,  18  of  which  allocated 
more  money  to  their  military  than  to 
health  and  education  combined.  The 
United  Nations  Development  Pro- 
gramme [UNDP]  calculates  Third 
World  military  expenditures  at  $173  bil- 
lion in  1987  with  a  historic  growth  rate 
of  7.5  percent  per  year.  A  freeze  on  all 
Third  World  military  expenditures 
would  release  $15  billion  a  year.  My  bill 
will  encourage  developing  countries  to 
reduce  or  at  least  freeze  their  military 
expenditures,  which  could  redirect  $150 
billion  over  the  next  decade  to  raise 
the  standard  of  living  of  their  citizens, 
without  costing  the  American  taxpayer 
one  dime.  Research  conducted  by  the 
World  Bank  indicates  that  raising  the 
average  educational  level  of  the  labor 
force  by  1  year  can  raise  GDP  by  as 
much  as  9  percent.  The  World  Bank  es- 
timates that  3  years  of  schooling  as 
compared  to  zero  raises  GDP  by  27  per- 
cent. "The  World  Bank  Development 
Report  1991"  also  states: 

The  educational  status  of  adult  women  is 
by  far  the  most  important  variable  explain- 
ing- changes  in  infant  mortality  and  second- 
ary school  enrollments.  An  extra  year  of 
education  for  women  is  associated  with  a 
drop  of  2  percentage  points  in  the  rate  of  in- 
fant mortality. 


It  is  not  enough  Mr.  President  to  en- 
courage Third  World  governments  to 
redirect  military  spending  toward 
health  and  education.  According  to  the 
U.N.  spending  in  almost  all  developing 
countries  is  heavily  biased  toward 
higher  education  rather  than  basic  edu- 
cation for  the  majority.  And  UNICEF 
points  out  that  it  is  not  atypical 
among  developing  countries  for  75  per- 
cent of  public  spending  on  health  to 
serve  only  the  top  25  percent  of  the 
population.  That's  why  my  bill  pro- 
motes policies  which  encourage  Third 
World  governments  to  redirect  health 
and  education  spending  in  developing 
countries  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  im- 
poverished majority.  We  should  be  en- 
couraging policies  that  help  build  de- 
veloping countries  from  the  bottom  up, 
not  the  top  down. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  emphasize  that 
this  bill  will  enhance  U.S.  national  se- 
curity by  increasing  political  stability 
in  Third  World  countries,  averting  po- 
tential threats,  and  expanding  markets 
for  U.S.  products.  It  will  strengthen 
emerging  democracies  in  the  Third 
World  by  reducing  the  political  influ- 
ence of  the  military.  It  will  also  pro- 
mote economic  growth  and  increase 
the  standard  of  living  of  the  impover- 
ished majority  in  Third  World  coun- 
tries. And,  we  can  do  this  without  in- 
creasing foreign  aid  by  1  cent.  Again, 
this  is  not  only  good  morals,  it's  good 
policy  and  good  economics. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  proud  to  join 
with  Senators  Adams  and  Bingaman  in 
introducing  the  Third  World  Develop- 
ment and  Threat  Reduction  Act  of  1992. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
legislation  and  ask  for  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  and  accompanying 
material  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2162 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  I.  SHORT  TITl£. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Third  World 
Development  and  Threat  Reduction  Act  of 
1992". 

SEC.  2.  AMENDMENT  TO  THE  INTERNATIONAL  FI- 
NANCIAL INSTITUTIONS  ACT. 

The  International  Financial  Institutions 
Act  (22  U.S.C.  262c  et  seq.)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
title: 

"TITLE    XXI— THIRD    WORLD    DEVELOP- 
MENT AND  THREAT  REDUCTION 
■«EC.  2001.  CONGRESSIONAL  FINDINGS. 

"The  Congress  finds  that— 

"(1)  a  principal  focus  of  the  United  States 
Government  policy  in  the  multilateral  devel- 
opment banks  has  been  and  should  be  to  fos- 


■Slvard.  L.  Ruth;  World  Military  and  Social  Ex- 
penditures 1991.  I5th  edition  (1991).  Cross  References: 
The  SUte  of  the  Worlds  Children  1992,  UNICEF  (Ox- 
ford University  Press).  McNamara  S.  Robert;  "Re- 
ducliw  Military  Expenditures  In  the  Third  World." 
Finance  &  Development.  Volume  3,  (September 
1991).  McNamara  8.  Robert;  The  Post-Cold  War  and 
ltd  Implications  for  Military  Expenditures  In  the  De- 
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ter  greater  economic  growth  and  human  de- 
velopment in  the  member  borrowing  coun- 
tries of  such  banks; 

"(2)  large  military  and  military-related  ex- 
penditures in  developing  countries  Impedes 
economic  and  human  development  by  divert- 
ing capital  and  other  resources  away  from 
productive  public  and  private  investment; 
and 

"(3)  Investment  in  basic  education  and 
health  for  the  majority  of  a  developing  coun- 
try's populations  is  not  just  social  expendi- 
ture but  an  economic  investment  which 
leads  to  successful  development. 
-SEC.  2002.  STATEMENT  OF  POUCY;  PROHIBI- 
TION. 

"(a)  STATEMENT  OF  POLICY.— The  Congress 
declares  that,  in  order  to  promote  economic 
growth  in  developing  countries,  it  shall  be 
the  policy  of  the  United  States,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  United  States  voice  and  vote  in 
international  financial  Institutions,  vigor- 
ously to  advocate  and  promote  policies  with- 
in such  institutions  designed  to  encourage 
developing  countries — 

"(1)  to  reduce  military  and  military-relat- 
ed expenditures  and  to  dedicate  greater  re- 
sources to  health,  education,  and  productive 
enterprises;  and 

"(2)  to  dedicate  an  equitable  allocation  of 
health  and  education  resources  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  majority  of  their  populations. 

"(b)  PROHIBITION.— For  the  purpose  of  car- 
rying out  the  policy  described  in  subsection 
(a),  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  in- 
struct the  United  States  executive  director 
to  each  international  financial  institution  to 
oppose  the  making  of  any  loan  or  the  exten- 
sion of  any  credit  or  guarantee  by  such  insti- 
tution to  any  developing  country  whose  mili- 
tary expenditures  as  a  percentage  of  gross 
product  are  greater  than  its  expenditures  on 
health  and  education. 

•SEC.  2003.  WAIVER 

"The  prohibition  contained  in  section 
2002(b)  shall  not  apply  if  the  President  sub- 
mits a  report  to  the  Congress  that  to  do  so — 

"(1)  would  result  in  grave  harm  to  the  na- 
tional security  of  the  United  States;  or 

"(2)  would  endanger  a  democratically 
elected  government  facing  armed  aggression 
or  the  threat  of  armed  aggression  from — 

"(A)  a  hostile  neighboring  country;  or 

"(B)  a  local  insurgency  whose  existence 
presents  an  immediate  danger  to  the  surviv- 
ability of  the  democratically  elected  govern- 
ment or  an  insurgency  which  is  guilty  of  a 
consistent  pattern  of  gross  violations  of 
human  rights. 

-SEC.  2004.  DEFINITIONS. 

"For  purposes  of  this  Act — 

"(1)  the  term  'developing  country'  Includes 
low  Income  countries,  middle  Income  coun- 
tries, and  newly  industrialized  countries 
with  a  per  capita  income  not  in  excess  of 
$4,000; 

"(2)  the  term  'international  financial  insti- 
tutions' means  the  International  Monetary 
Fund,  the  International  Bank  for  Recon- 
struction and  Development,  the  Inter- 
national Development  Association,  the  Afri- 
can Development  Fund,  the  Inter-American 
Development  Bank,  the  Asian  Development 
Bank,  and  the  European  Bank  for  Recon- 
struction and  Development:  and 

"(3)  the  term  'military  expenditures'  in- 
cludes all  expenditures  needed  for  the  main- 


veloplng  Countries.  Paper  prepared  for  the  World 
Bank's  Annual  Conference  on  Development  Econom- 
ics. March  1991. 

»*=countrles  that  spend  more  on  their  military 
than  on  health  and  education  combined.  Discrep- 
ancies In  data  may  arise  from  under  reporting.  Data 
Is  also  unavailable  for  several  countries,  such  as 
Yugoslavia  and  the  newly  Independent  states  In  the 
former  Soviet  Union. 


tenance  and  support  of  the  armed  forces,  but 
does  not  include  funds  destined  for  civilian 
law  enforcement  unless  such  law  enforce- 
ment Is  under  the  control  of  the  military  or 
a  paramilitary  organization.". 

MlLrrARY  EXPENDITURE  VERSUS  HEALTH  AND 
EDUCATION 

All  data  based  on  1967  statistics;'  99  coun- 
tries have  per  capita  GDP's  under  14,000. 

27  Countries,  among  the  97  poorest,  allo- 
cated more  money  to  their  military  than  to 
education  and  health,  18  of  which  allocated 
more  money  to  their  military  than  to  health 
and  education  combined.' 

*1.  Mozambique.  *2.  Ethiopia,  *3.  Tanzania, 
*4.  Chad,  *5.  Somalia,  *B.  Gambia,  *7.  Uganda, 
*8.  China,  "9.  Yemen.  *10.  Pakistan,  *11.  Bo- 
livia, •12.  Egypt,  'IS.  Sudan,  *14.  Angola. 

*15.  Nicaragua,  *16.  El  Salvador,  17. 
Zambia,  18.  Guyana,  *19.  India.^  20.  Honduras. 
•21.  N.  Korea.  22.  Cuba,  *23.  Peru,  •24.  Tur- 
key, *25.  Iran,  ^26.  Iraq,  *27.  Syria.* 


3  Recent  daU  Indicates  that  India's  military  ex- 
penditures are  currently  higher  than  health  and  edu- 
cation combined.  (Military  3.5  percent  of  ONP, 
Health  0.3  percent  of  GDP.  Education  0.5  percent  of 
ODP). 
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WIITARY,  EDUCATION.  AND  HEALTH  EXPENDITURES  FOR  THE  71  POOREST  COUNTRIES  IN  THE  WORLD 

(In  millions  o«  1987  dollarsi 
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est  nations  in  the  world,  27  countries 
allocate  more  money  to  their  military 
than  to  their  health  and  education  pro- 
grams. Of  these  27  nations,  18  allocate 
more  money  to  their  military  than  to 
their  health  and  education  combined. 
At  the  same  time,  according  to  the 
U.N.  Development  Programme,  a  freeze 
on  all  Third  World  military  expendi- 
tures could  release  $15  billion  a  year, 
possibly  $150  billion  over  the  next  dec- 
ade, to  invest  in  the  health  and  edu- 
cation of  their  citizens. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  makes  sense 
because  the  conditions  to  freeze  ex- 
penditures on  military  spending  exist 
and  at  the  same  time  we  can  promote 
economic  growth  in  Third  World  coun- 
tries without  increasing  our  foreign  aid 
by  $1.  We  must  lead  the  financial  world 
by  demanding  policies  that  work  to- 
ward economic  growth  and  increasing 
the  standard  of  living  in  the  poorest 
countries  in  the  world.  Mr.  President, 
the  Third  World  Development  and 
Threat  Reduction  Act  is  essential  if  we 
are  to  promote  these  policies  and  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  lt.« 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.  416 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Danforth,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire [Mr.  Smith]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  416,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  make 
permanent  the  tax  credit  for  increasing 
research  activities. 

8.  757 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Leahy,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Packwood]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  757,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  of  1977  to  respond  to  the  hunger 
emergency  afflicting  American  fami- 
lies and  children,  to  attack  the  causes 
of  hunger  among  all  Americans,  to  en- 
sure an  adequate  diet  for  low-income 
people  who  are  homeless  or  at  risk  of 
homelessness  because  of  the  shortage 
of  affordable  housing,  to  promote  self- 
sufficiency  among  food  stamp  recipi- 
ents, to  assist  families  affected  by  ad- 
verse economic  conditions,  to  simplify 
food  assistance  programs'  administra- 
tion, and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  1087 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Harkin,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  D'Amato]  and  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  [Mr.  ExON]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  1087,  a  bill  to  require  the 
Secretary  of  the  Trea.sury  to  mint 
coins  in  commemoration  of  the  100th 
anniversary  of  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance 
to  the  Flag. 

s.  uoo 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kerry,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  RiEGLE]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  1100,  a  bill  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment to  provide  grants  to  urban  and 


rural  communities  for  training  eco- 
nomically disadvantaged  youth  in  edu- 
cation and  employment  skills  and  to 
expand  the  supply  of  housing  for  home- 
less and  economically  disadvantaged 
individuals  and  families. 

S.  1156 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Packwood,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Bentsen]  was  withdrawn  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  1156,  a  bill  to  provide  for  the 
protection  and  management  of  certain 
areas  on  public  domain  lands  managed 
by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
and  lands  withdrawn  from  the  public 
domain  managed  by  the  Forest  Service 
in  the  States  of  California,  Oregon,  and 
Washington;  to  ensure  proper  conserva- 
tion of  the  natural  resources  of  such 
lands,  including  enhancement  of  habi- 
tat; to  provide  assistance  to  commu- 
nities and  individuals  affected  by  man- 
agement decisions  on  such  lands;  to  fa- 
cilitate the  implementation  of  land 
management  plans  for  such  public  do- 
main lands  and  Federal  lands  else- 
where; and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  1830 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Wofford,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  Bumpers]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  1830,  a  bill  to  require  Senators 
and  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  pay  for  medical  serv- 
ices provided  by  the  Office  of  the  At- 
tending Physician,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

S.  1904 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Adams,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Seymour]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  1904,  a  bill  to  amend  title  XI 
of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  to 
provide  assistance  to  institutions  of 
higher  education  to  enable  such  insti- 
tutions to  support  programs  that  are 
designed  to  address  urban  campus  and 
community  crime  issues. 

S.  2064 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatfield,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota [Mr.  Daschle],  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kerry],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Akaka],  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  [Mr.  Cranston], 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Inouye], 
and  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
[Mr.  Pell]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  2064,  a  bill  to  impose  a  1-year  mora- 
torium on  the  performance  of  nuclear 
weapons  tests  by  the  United  States  un- 
less the  Soviet  Union  conducts  a  nu- 
clear weapons  test  during  that  period. 

SKNATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  233 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Biden,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Sanford],  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  [Mr.  Inouye],  and  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  [Mr.  Murkowski]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  233,  a  joint  resolution  to 
designate  the  week  beginning  April  12, 
1992,  as  "National  Public  Safety 
Telecommunicators  Week." 


SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  238 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Rieole,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Burns],  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  MURKOWSKI],  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy],  the  Sen^ 
ator  from  New  York  [Mr.  D'Amato], 
the  Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Sey- 
mour], and  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Johnston]  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  238,  a 
joint  resolution  designating  the  week 
beginning  September  21,  1992,  as  "Na- 
tional Senior  Softball  Week." 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  234 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Binoaman,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Byrd]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Resolution  234,  a  res- 
olution expressing  the  sense  of  the  Sen- 
ate on  the  sale  of  40  percent  of  McDon- 
nell-Douglas' commercial  aircraft  divi- 
sion to  the  Taiwan  Aerospace  Corp. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  245 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DixON,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  North  Da- 
kota [Mr.  Burdick],  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Glenn],  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
izona [Mr.  DeConcini],  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Levin],  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
Daschle],  and  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mr.  Gore]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  Senate  Resolution  245,  a 
resolution  expressing  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  in  support  of  United  States 
workers  and  objecting  to  attempts  by 
the  Prime  Minister  of  Japan  to  under- 
mine the  President's  trade  mission. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  246 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the  name 
of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
LOTT]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Sen- 
ate Resolution  246,  a  resolution  on  the 
recognition  of  Croatia  and  Slovenia. 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED 


NATIONAL  LITERACY  ACT 


KASTEN  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  1482 

Mr.  KASTEN  (for  himself,  Mr.  NlCK- 
LES,  Mr.  Smith,  Mr.  D'Amato,  Mr. 
Coats,  Mr.  Symms,  Mr.  Thurmond,  Mr. 
Helms,  and  Mr.  Wallop)  proposed  an 
amendment  to  amendment  No.  1479 
proposed  by  Mr.  Nickles  to  the  bill  (S. 
2)  to  promote  the  achievement  of  na- 
tional education  goals,  to  establish  a 
National  Council  on  Education  Goals 
and  an  Academic  Report  Card  to  meas- 
ure progress  on  the  goals,  and  to  pro- 
mote literacy  in  the  United  States,  and 
for  other  purposes,  as  follows: 

Strike  all  after  the  word  "SEC."  and  Insert 
the  following: 

.  STATE  OPTION  To  ESTABLISH  LEARNFARE 

PROGRAMS.— Section  402(a)  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  after  paragraph 
(44); 


UMI 
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(2)  by 


striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
(45)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
ind 

adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUow- 
poragraph: 

a,t  the  option  of  the  State,  provide 
needs  of  an  individual  will  not  be 
Qto  consideration  (or  will  be  taken 
copslderatlon  only  in  part)  under  para- 
)  for  any  month  if  such  Individual- 
over  the  age  specified  in  the  appU- 
compulsory  school  attendance 
which  a  child  must  begin  to  attend 
Dut  under  the  age  of  16;  and 
i.  as  determined  by  the  State  agen- 
cy, failed  without  good  cause  to  regularly  at- 
tend ai    elementary,   secondary,   vocational 
school,  )r  other  appropriate  school; 


paragrtfph 
"and; 

(3)  by 
Ing  ne« 

"(46) 
that 
taken 
Into 
graph  ( 

"(A) 
cable  i 
law  at 
school, 

"(B) 


ths 


i  tate 


but  if 

sidered 

reason 


t:  le  : 


for 
for  sue! 


pur  losea 


needs  of  an  individual  are  not  con- 
(or  are  considered  only  in  part)  by 
}f  this  paragraph,  he  shall  still  be 
consldefed  to  be  receiving  aid  under  this  part 
of  determining  the  eligibility 
aid  of  any  other  individual  to  whom 
paragrabh  (7)  applies,  and  for  purposes  of  de- 
termini  ig  eligibility  for  medical  assistance 
under  t|ie  State's  plan  approved  under  title 
XDC. 
(4) 
be  June 


Tlis 


MET^ENBAUM  AMENDMENT  NO. 
1483 

Mr.  METZENBAUM  proposed  an 
amendi  nent  to  the  bill  S.  2,  supra,  as 
follows ; 

In  the 
ing: 
8BC. 
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effective  date  of  this  section  shall 
1.  1992. 


appropriate  place  insert  the  follow- 


iTATE  EDUCATIONAL  FUNDING  AND 
STATE  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT 
FUNDING  OR  STATE  INDUSTRIAL  DE- 
VELOPMENT GRANTS. 

(a)  In  GlENERAL.— No  State  shall  be  eligible 
to  recel  'e  Federal  funds  appropriated  and  or 
designated  for  State  economic  development 
or  State  industrial  grants,  if  such 
political  subdivision,  or  agency  or 
entity  of  such  State  offers,  permits  or 
tax  incentive,  as  defined  in  sub- 
(b),   that  relieves  a  taxpayer  from 
.ny  State  or  local  tax  which  would 
by  payable  for  the  direct  or  indi- 
ifcort  of  primary  and  secondary  edu- 


t  le  t 


De  i-iNinoN  OF  Tax  Incentive.— For  the 
of  subsection  (a),  the  term  "tax  in- 
means  the  abatement  of  tax,  the  ex- 
from  tax,  the  deferral  of  tax,  the  re- 
Df  tax,  the  diversion  of  tax  payments 
authorization  of  payments  in  lieu 
which   are   offered,    permitted    or 
to  a  private  corporation  for  profit,  a 
community    redevelopment    cor- 
an  individual,  or  any  other  entity 
in  economic  development,  for  the 
Df  promoting  new  economic  develop- 
aj|d/or  the  retention  and/or  expansion 
facilities  within  the  State,  and 
results  in  a  loss  of  revenue  which,  but 
abatement  of  tax,   the  exemption 
the  deferral  of  tax,  the  reduction  of 
Uverslon  of  tax  payments  and/or  the 
authorla  ition  of  payments  in  lieu  of  taxes, 
would  b4  payable  for  education  purposes. 


(AND  OTHERS)  AMENDMENT 
NO.  1484 


IfUNN  (for  himself.  Mr.  Breaux, 

OR,  Mr.  BOREN,  Mr.  Lieberman, 

DOMENici)  proposed  an  amend- 

the  bill  S.  2,  supra,  as  follows: 


On  page  2  of  the  Committee  amendment.  In 

the  table  of  contents,  strike  the  items  relat- 
ing to  title  III  of  the  amendment  and  insert 

the  following: 

TITLE  UI— YOUTH  APPRENTICESHIP 

Sec.  301.  Short  title. 

Sec.  302.  Findings  and  purpose. 

Sec.  303.  Definitions. 

Sec.  304.  Institute  for  youth  apprenticeship. 

Sec.  305.  Elstabllshment  of  youth  apprentice- 
ship demonstration  programs. 

Sec.  306.  Contracts. 

Sec.  307.  Youth    apprenticeship    demonstra- 
tion program  requirements. 

Sec.  308.  Coordination. 

Sec.  309.  Nondiscrimination. 

Sec.  310.  Notice,  hearing,  and  grievance  pro- 
cedures. 

Sec.  311.  Nonduplication  and 

nondlsplacement. 

Sec.  312.  Evaluation. 

Sec.  313.  Elxecutive  Schedule. 

Sec.  314.  Authorization  of  appropriations. 

Sec.  315.  Termination  and  repeal. 


TITLE  IV— DEFINITIONS 
Sec.  401.  Definitions. 

In  title  III  of  the  Committee  amendment, 
strike  the  title  heading  and  all  that  follows 
through  "sec.  301.  definitions."  and  insert  the 
following: 

TITLE  III— YOUTH  APPRENTICESHIF 
SEC.  301.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  "Youth  Ai>- 
prenticeship  Act  of  1992". 

SEC.  302.  FINDINGS  AND  PURPO^lf. 

(a)  Findings.— Congress  finis  that^- 

(1)  many  foreign  countrle:^.  including  Ger- 
many, Japan,  Denmark,  an>i  Sweden,  have 
national  policies  that — 

(A)  are  aimed  at  effertive  employment 
preparation  of  youth  who  do  not  seek  a  col- 
lege education;  and 

(B)  include  programs  tfiat  provide  occupa- 
tional guidance  to  students  and  combine 
schooling  with  work  experience; 

(2)  in  Germany,  almost  all  eligible  stu- 
dents apply  for  vocat'onal  tralnine  which 
substantially  reduces  the  risk  of  unemploy- 
ment for  young  people,  and  German  firms 
spend  $18,000,000,000  annually  on  vocational 
training; 

(3)  United  States  international  competi- 
tiveness is  being  eroded  because  a  substan- 
tial increase  is  occurring  in  Jobs  requiring 
greater  skills  and  youth  are  unprepared  to 
meet  the  new  labor  market  demands; 

(4)  partly  as  a  rt^sult  of  inadequate  skills  in 
the  work  force,  the  productivity  growth  of 
the  United  States  has  slowed  dramatically 
over  the  past  10  years.  wltJi  ths  country  tak- 
ing almost  3  years  to  achieve  the  same  pro- 
ductivity improvement  previously  achieved 
in  1  year; 

(5)  while  the  United  States  stlll=  leads  the 
world  in  productivity,  the  rate  of  productiv- 
ity improvement  Is  increasing  much  faster 
among  competing  nations; 

(6)  the  economic  position  of  United  States 
high  school  graduates  who  do  not  seek  a  col- 
lege education  is  deteriorating,  with  real 
earnings  of  the  graduates  declining  by  28  per- 
cent from  1973  to  1986; 

(7)  about  9.000,000  of  the  33,000.000  United 
States  youth  age  16  to  24,  or  27  percent  of  the 
youth,  lack  the  necessary  skills  to  meet  em- 
ployer requirements  for  entry  level  posi- 
tions; 

(8)  in  the  United  States,  apprenticeship 
training  programs  are  providing  valuable 
training  services  to — 

(A)  300,000  apprentices  enrolled  in  more 
than  40,000  federally  registered  programs; 
and 


(B)  100,000  apprentices  participating  in 
nonregistered  programs; 

(9)  attempts  to  expand  apprenticeship 
training  in  the  United  States  have  been  un- 
successful and  the  percentage  of  the  civilian 
United  States  work  force  enrolled  in  feder- 
ally registered  apprenticeship  programs  fell 
from  an  already  low  .3  percent  in  1970  to  only 
.16  percent  in  1987; 

(10)  federally  registered  apprenticeship 
training  programs  do  not  provide  assistance 
to  the  average  high  school  graduate,  as  evi- 
denced by  the  fact  that— 

(A)  fewer  than  2  percent  of  United  States 
high  school  graduates  enter  into  youth  ap- 
prenticeship training  programs;  and 

(B)  the  median  age  of  United  States  ap- 
prentices is  25; 

(11)  currently,  there  are  at  most  approxi- 
mately 3.500  United  States  high  school  stu- 
dents participating  in  school -to- work  ap- 
prenticeship programs;  and 

(12)  school-to-work  apprenticeship  pro- 
grams can — 

(A)  allow  students  to  become  registered  ap- 
prentices as  the  students  complete  high 
school; 

(B)  produce  positive  outcomes  for  the  stu- 
dents, schools,  and  employers;  and 

(C)  provide  supervised  work  experience  for 
the  students  during  high  school,  promoting 
desirable  work  habits  and  developing  knowl- 
edge and  skills  for  the  working  world. 

(b)  Purpose.- The  purpose  of  this  title  is 
to  develop  and  evaluate  a  range  of  youth  ap- 
prenticeship programs  that  will — 

(1)  establish  partnerships  between  second- 
ary and  postsecondary  schools,  employers, 
labor  organizations,  and  community  and 
civic  leaders  to  bridge  the  growing  gap  in 
skills,  income,  and  opportunity  between  col- 
lege bound  and  noncollege  bound  youth; 

(2)  offer  young  people  a  better  chance  to 
gain  marketable  skills  and  incentives  to  re- 
main in  school  and  achieve  better  grades; 

(3)  establish  a  systematic  transition  for 
students  from  school  to  work  by  combining 
work  experience  for  youth  with  a  work-relat- 
ed curriculum; 

(4)  identify  and  develop  competency  stand- 
ards for  youth  apprentices; 

(5)  instill  a  sense  of  pride,  self-esteem,  and 
purpose  in  youth  apprentices; 

(6)  contribute  to  the  public  policy  debate 
on  youth  apprenticeship  programs;  and 

(7)  test  a  range  of  approaches  to  youth  ap- 
prenticeship programs. 

SEC.  303.  DEFINITIONS. 

As  used  in  this  title: 

(1)  BOARD.— The  term  "Board"  means  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Institute. 

(2)  DISADVANTAGED  YOUTH.— The  term  "dis- 
advantaged youth"— 

(A)  means  an  individual  (other  than  an  in- 
dividual with  a  handicap)  who — 

(i)(I)  is  a  economically  disadvantaged  indi- 
vidual; or 
(II)  has  academic  disadvantages;  and 
(ii)  requires  special  services  and  assistance 
in   order  to   succeed   in   an   apprenticeship 
training  program;  and 

(B)  includes— 

(1)  an  individual  who  is  a  member  of  an 
economically  disadvantaged  family; 

(ii)  a  migrant; 

(ill)  an  individual  with  limited-English 
proficiency;  and 

(iv)  an  individual  who  is  identified  as  a  po- 
tential dropout  from  a  secondary  school. 

(3)  ECONOMICALLY  DISADVANTAGED  FAMILY; 
ECONOMICALLY    DISADVANTAGED    INDIVIDUAL.— 

The  terms  "economically  disadvantaged 
family"  and  "economically  disadvantaged 
individual"  mean  a  family  and  an  individual. 


respectively,  that  the  Institute,  or  a  partner- 
ship participating  in  a  youth  apprenticeship 
demonstration  program,  determines  to  be 
low-income,  according  to  the  latest  available 
data  Crom  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

(4)  INSTITUTE.— The  term  "Institute" 
means  the  Institute  for  Youth  Apprentice- 
ship, established  in  section  304. 

(5)  PARTNERSHIP.- The  term  "partnership" 
means  a  coalition  of  secondary  and  post- 
secondary  schools,  employers,  labor  organi- 
zations, and  community  and  civic  leaders, 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  operating  a  youth 
apprenticeship  demonstration  program. 

(6)  POSTSECONDARY  SCHOOL.— The  term 
"postsecondary  school"  means  a  community 
college,  junior  college,  technical  institute, 
or  area  vocational  school. 

(7)  POSTSECONDARY  SCHOOL  DEMONSTRATION 

PROGRAM.— The  term  "postsecondary  school 
demonstration  program"  means  a  dem- 
onstration program  described  in  section 
306(bK3). 

(8)  SECONDARY  SCHOOL  DEMONSTRATION  PRO- 

ORAM.— The  term  "secondary  school  dem- 
onstration program"  means  a  demonstration 
program  described  in  section  306(b)(2). 

(9)  YOUTH    APPRENTICESHIP   DEMONSTRATION 

PROGRAM.- The  term  "youth  apprenticeship 
demonstration  program"  means  a  dem- 
onstration program  described  in  paragraph 
(2)  or  (3)  of  section  306(b). 

SEC.  304.   INSTITUTE  FOR  YOUTH  APPRENTICE- 
SHIP. 

(a)  ESTABLISHMENT.— There  is  established 
an  Institute  for  Youth  Apprenticeship  that 
shall  administer  the  programs  established 
under  this  title.  The  Institute  shall  be  an 
Independent  establishment,  as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 104  of  title  5,  United  States  Code. 

(b)  COMPOSITION  OF  Board  of  Directors.— 
The  Institute  shall  be  administered  by  a 
Board  of  Directors.  The  Board  shall  be  com- 
posed of  21  members,  including— 

(1)  a  Chairperson,  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate; 

(2)  the  Administrator  of  the  Office  of 
Work-Based  Learning  of  the  Department  of 
Labor; 

(3)  the  Director  of  the  Division  of  Voca- 
tional and  Technical  Education  of  the  De- 
partment of  Education;  and 

(4)  18  members,  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent— 

(A)  who  shall  include— 

(i)  nine  individuals  from  among  individuals 
nominated  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives;  and 

(ii)  nine  Individuals  from  among  individ- 
uals nominated  on  the  joint  recommendation 
of  the  Majority  Leader  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Minority  Leader  of  the  Senate;  and 

(B)  of  whom— 

(i)(I)  six  Individuals  shall  be  representa- 
tives of  the  education  community; 

(II)  six  individuals  shall  be  representatives 
of  labor  and  worker  groupe;  and 

(III)  six  Individuals  shall  be  representa- 
tives of  the  business  community;  and 

(ii)  individuals  within  each  of  the  groups 
described  in  subclauses  (I),  (H),  and  (UI)  of 
clause  (i)  shall  represent  the  national.  State, 
and  local  community  levels. 

(c)  Term.— Each  appointed  member  of  the 
Board  shall  be  appointed  for-  a  term  of  5 
years. 

(d)  Vacancies.— Vacancies  In  the  member- 
ship of  the  Board  shall  be  filled  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  original  appointment.  The  va- 
cancy shall  not  affect  the  power  of  the  re- 
maining members  to  execute  the  duties  of 
the  Board. 

(e)  Federal  employment.— 


(1)  MEMBERS.— Members  of  the  Board  ap- 
pointed under  subsection  (b)(4)  shall  not  be 
employees  or  officers  under  section  2104  or 
2105  of  title  5,  United  States  Code. 

(2)  Chairperson.— The  Chairperson  of  the 
Board  shall  be  an  officer  under  section  2104 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code. 

(f)  Suit.— Members  of  the  Board  shall  be 
immune  from  suit  and  legal  process  relating 
to  acts  performed  by  the  members  in  their 
capacity,  and  within  the  scope  of  their  func- 
tions, as  members  of  the  Board. 

(g)  Compensation  and  Reimbursement  of 

EXPENSES.— 

(1)  uncompensated  service.— Members  of 
the  Board  who  are  not  employees  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  shall  not  be  compensated 
for  the  performance  of  duties  for  the  Board. 

(2)  Travel  expenses.— Each  member  of  the 
Board  shall  receive  travel  expenses,  includ- 
ing per  diem  In  lieu,  of  subsistence,  as  au- 
thorized by  section  5703  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  for  persons  employed  intermit- 
tently in  the  Government  service,  for  each 
day  the  member  is  engaged  In  the  perform- 
ance of  duties  away  from  the  home  or  regu- 
lar place  of  business  of  the  member. 

(h)  Quorum.— A  quorum  shall  consist  of  14 
members  of  the  Board,  except  that  9  mem- 
bers may  conduct  a  hearing. 

(i)  Meetings.- The  Board  shall  meet  at  the 
call  of  the  Chairperson  or  a  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  Board. 

(j)  EXECUTIVE  Director.— The  Chairperson, 
in  consultation  with  the  Board,  shall  appoint 
an  Executive  Director  for  the  Institute. 

(k)  Staff.— 

(1)  appointment  and  compensation.— The 
Executive  Director  of  the  Institute  may  ap- 
point and  determine  the  compensation  of 
such  staff  as  the  Board  determines  to  be  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  the  duties  of  the  Insti- 
tute. 

(2)  Limitations.— The  rate  of  compensation 
for  each  staff  member  appointed  under  para- 
graph (1)  shall  not  exceed  the  dally  equiva- 
lent of  the  rate  for  level  V  of  the  Executive 
Schedule  under  section  5316  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  for  each  day  the  staff  member  is 
engaged  In  the  performance  of  duties  for  the 
Institute.  The  Executive  Director  of  the  In- 
stitute may  otherwise  appoint  and  determine 
the  compensation  of  staff  without  regard  to 
the  provisions  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
that  govern  appointments  In  the  competitive 
service,  and  the  provisions  of  chapter  51  and 
subchapter  m  of  chapter  53  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  that  relate  to  classification  and 
General  Schedule  pay  rates. 

(1)  Experts  and  consultants.— The  Exec- 
utive Director  of  the  Institute  may  obtain 
the  services  of  experts  and  consultants  and 
compensate  such  experts  and  consultants  in 
accordance  with  section  3109(b)  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  as  the  Board  determines 
to  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  duties  of  the 
Institute. 

(m)  Detail  of  Federal  employees.— On 
the  request  of  the  Board,  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  and  the  Secretary  of  Education  shall 
detail,  without  reimbursement,  any  of  the 
personnel  of  the  Department  of  Labor  and 
the  Department  of  Education  to  the  Insti- 
tute as  the  Board  determines  to  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  duties  of  the  Institute.  Any 
detail  shall  not  interrupt  or  otherwise  affect 
the  civil  service  status  or  privileges  of  the 
Federal  employee. 

(n)  Technical  Assistance.— On  the  request 
of  the  Board,  the  Secretory  of  Labor,  the 
Secretary  of  Education,  and  the  heads  of 
other  pertinent  Federal  agencies  shall  pro- 
vide, without  reimbursement,  such  technical 
assistance  and  administrative  support  serv- 


ices to  the  Institute  as  the  Board  determines 
to  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  duties  of  the 
Institute. 

(0)  Obtaining  Information.— The  Execu- 
tive Director  of  the  Institute  may  secure  di- 
rectly from  any  Federal  agency  information 
necessary  to  enable  the  Institute  to  carry 
out  the  duties  of  the  Institute.  If  the  Infor- 
mation may  be  disclosed  under  section  552  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code.  Subject  to  the 
previous  sentence,  on  the  request  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Director  of  the  Institute,  the  head  of 
the  agency  shall  furnish  the  Information  to 
the  Institute. 

(p)  Gifts  and  Private  Contributions.— 
The  Executive  Director  of  the  Institute  may 
accept  on  behalf  of  the  Institute  gifts  or  con- 
tributions from  private  sources  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  Institute  or  to  carry  out  any  of  the 
functions  of  the  Institute.  No  gift  or  con- 
tribution shall  be  accepted  if  the  gift  or  con- 
tribution Is  conditioned  on  any  expenditure 
of  funds  by  the  Institute. 

(q)  Voluntary  Service.— Notwlthstonding 
section  1342  of  title  31,  the  Chairperson  of  the 
Board  may  accept  for  the  Board  voluntary 
services  provided  by  a  member  of  the  Board. 

SEC.  306.  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  YOUTH  APPREN- 
TICESHIP DEMONSTRATION  PRO- 
GRAMa 

After  consultation  with  the  Board,  the 
Chairperson  of  the  Board  shall  estobllsh 
guidelines,  criteria,  and  procedures  for  youth 
apprenticeship  demonstration  programs,  in- 
cluding- 

(1)  developing  recommended  gruidelines  for 
an  appropriate  curriculum  for  each  occupa- 
tional field  within  the  programs,  including 
postsecondary  courses  to  enable  apprentices 
to  supplement  training  after  completion  of 
the  programs; 

(2)  estobllshlng  site  criteria  to  be  used  in 
the  selection  of  partnerships  to  develop  and 
evaluate  youth  apprenticeship  demonstra- 
tion programs,  including  requirements  that 
the  programs  be  estoblished  in  rural  and 
urban  areas  In  all  regions  of  the  country; 

(3)  establishing  criteria  for  apprenticeship 
occupations,  including  requirements  that  de- 
mand exist  for  skill  training  In  the  occupa- 
tions and  that  the  occupations  offer  a  career 
ladder  for  apprentices; 

(4)  estobllshlng  competency  criteria  for  ap- 
prenticeships and  trainers  in  specific  occupa- 
tional fields;  and 

(5)  estobllshlng  certification  procedures  for 
apprentices  and  trainers. 

SEC.  306.  CONTRACTS. 

(a)  ESTABLISHMENT.— Not  later  than  12 
months  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
title,  the  Executive  Director  of  the  Institute 
shall,  to  the  extent  appropriations  are  avail- 
able, enter  into  contracts  with  eligible  part- 
nerships, to  pay  for  the  Federal  share  of  de- 
veloping and  evaluating  youth  apprentice- 
ship demonstration  programs.  In  accordance 
with  the  requiremente  specified  In  section 
307. 

(b)  Contracts.— 

(1)  In  general.— The  Board  shall  enter  into 
contracts  under  this  section  with  eligible 
partnerships  that  propose  youth  apprentice- 
ship demonstration  programs  consistent 
with  the  criteria  and  procedures  estoblished 
under  section  305. 

(2)  Secondary  school  demonstration  pro- 
grams.— 

(A)  In  general.— The  Board  shall  enter 
into  contracts  with  eligible  partnerships  to 
estobllsh  demonstration  programs  at  the  sec- 
ondary school  level. 

(B)  Wage  incentive  demonstration  pro- 
gram.—The  Board  shall  enter  Into  a  contract 
with  an  eligible  partnership  to  estobllsh  at 
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demonstration  program  in  which 
Institute  shall  pay  for  50  percent  of  the 
the  apprenticeship  wage. 
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(4)  AJWARDS.— The  Board  shall  enter  into 
contra(  ts  under  this  section  on  a  majority 
of  the  Board. 

A  PPLICATION.— To  be  eligible  to  enter 
ontract  under  this  section,  a  partner- 
submit  an  application  to  the  Exec- 
ijirector  of  the  Institute  at  such  time, 
manner,  and  containing  such  Infor- 
aa  the  E!xecutlve  Director  may  re- 
it  a  minimum,  the  application  shall 
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description  of  the  youth  apprentlce- 
d47ionstration  program  proposed  to  be 
by  the  partnership,  including  suf- 
information  to  enable  the  Executive 
to  determine  whether  the  proposal 
lartnership  Is  consistent  with  the  cri- 
procedures  specified  in  section  305; 
assessment  of  the  future  work  force 
each  area  in  which  a  youth  appren- 
demonstration  program  will  be  es- 
and  the  manner  in  which  the  pro- 
ill  help  provide  skilled  workers  to 

needs; 
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partnei  ship; 

(5)  a  description  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  pro  rram  will  be  administered  by  schools 
particii  ating  in  the  youth  apprenticeship 
demons  tration  program,  including  the  sup- 
ai  d  counseling  staff  available  to  stu- 
I  ursulng  apprenticeships,  which  staff 
mlpimum  shall  include  one  full-time  vo- 
counselor; 
(  escription  of  the  manner  In  which  in- 
training  for  teachers  will  be  provided 
manner  in  which  such  training  will — 
designed  to  train  teachers  to  effec- 
implement  apprenticeship  training 
a; 
Pfovide  for  Joint  training  for  all  the 

in  the  partnership;  and 
Provide  for  the  training  In  weekend, 
and  summer  sessions.  Institutes,  or 


description  of  the  manner  in  which 

programs  will  be  provided  for  coun- 

the  manner  In  which  such  training 

lesigned  to  enable  counselors  to  more 
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I  »crult    students 
programs; 

that  such  students  successfully 
high  school  and  the  apprenticeship 
program;  and 

such  students  in  finding  appro- 
^ployment; 
lescrlptlon  of  courses  to  be  offered  to 
considering  or  participating  in  the 
appreniiceshlp  program; 

(9)  a  lescrlptlon  of  the  work  processes  to 
which  i  pprentlces  will  be  exposed; 

(10)  a  description  of  the  manner  in  which 
apprenl  ices  shall  be  selected; 


(11)  a  description  of  the  academic  and  tech- 
nical skill  levels  to  be  achieved  by  appren- 
tices on  completion  of  the  program; 

(12)  a  description  of  the  apprenticeship 
wage  and  employee  benefits  offered; 

(13)  an  estimate  of  the  amount  of  time  to 
be  spent  by  apprentices  at  the  workplace 
during  the  school  day; 

(14)  a  plan  for  monitoring  and  evaluating 
apprentices  and  the  youth  apprenticeship 
demonstration  program  within  each  partner- 
ship; and 

(15)  an  assurance  that  the  partnership  will 
comply  with  the  matching  requirement  si>ec- 
Ifled  in  subsection  (d). 

(d)  Matching  Requirement.— 

(1)  Federal  share.— The  Federal  share  of 
the  costs  of  developing  and  evaluating  youth 
apprenticeship  demonstration  programs 
shall  be  not  more  than  SO  percent. 

(2)  Non-federal  share.— The  non-Federal 
share  of  the  costs  may  be  in  cash  or  in  kind, 
fairly  evaluated,  including  plant,  equipment, 
and  services.  Amounts  provided  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  or  services  assisted  or  sub- 
sidized to  any  signlflcant  extent  by  the  Fed- 
eral (}overnment,  may  not  be  included  in  de- 
termining the  amount  of  .such  non-Federal 
share. 

SEC.  307.  YOUTH  APPRENTICESHIP  DEMONSTRA- 
TION PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS. 

(a)  Responsibilities.— Each  partnership 
that  participates  in  a  youth  apprenticeship 
demonstration  program  shall  be  responsible 
for — 

(1)  program  and  curriculum  development; 

(2)  coordination  and  quality  assurances; 
and 

(3)  provision  of  information  to  the  Insti- 
tute for  the  assessment  and  evaluation  of  ap- 
prentices and  training  programs. 

(b)  Secondary  School  Demonstration 
Programs.— 

(1)  In  general.- The  partnerships  partici- 
pating in  secondary  school  demonstration 
programs  shall  provide  apprenticeship  train- 
ing to  students  as  appropriate  for  the  g;rade 
level  of  the  students. 

(2)  Seventh  through  tenth  grade  stu- 
dents.— ^The  partnerships  shall  provide  stu- 
dents in  the  seventh  through  tenth  grades 
with  an  opportunity  to  learn  about  possible 
occupations  through  secondary  school 
courses,  site  visits,  job  sampling,  and  em- 
ployer visits  to  secondary  schools.  The  part- 
nerships shall  also  provide  information 
about  the  youth  apprenticeship  demonstra- 
tion program  to  the  parents  of  students  In 
the  seventh  through  tenth  grades. 

(3)  Tenth  grade  students.— The  partner- 
ships shall  provide  students  in  the  tenth 
grade  with  an  opportunity  to  apply  and 
interview  for  apprenticeships.  Apprentices 
who  successfully  complete  the  tenth  grade, 
pass  a  basic  skills  test,  and  successfully 
Interview  with  employers  may  sign  agree- 
ments with  employers  at  the  end  of  the  aca- 
demic year. 

(4)  ELEVKNTH  and  TWELfTH  GRADE  STU- 
DENTS.—The  partnerships  shall  provide 
training  at  work  sites  for  students  in  the 
eleventh  and  twelfth  grades,  in  combination 
with  secondary  school  courses.  The  partner- 
ships shall  structure  the  training  and  edu- 
cational requirements  of  students— 

(A)  so  that  students  gradually  increase  the 
time  spent  at  work  sites  from  30  percent  in 
eleventh  grade  to  50  percent  in  the  twelfth 
grade,  depending  on  the  structure  of  the  pro- 
gram; and 

(B)  in  such  a  manner  as  to  allow  the  stu- 
dents to  graduate  and  receive  a  high  school 
diploma  with  other  members  of  their  class. 

(5)  Secondary  school  graduates.- The 
partnerships  shall  structure  the  training  and 


educational  requirements  of  secondary 
school  graduates  so  that  students  spend  75  to 
80  percent  of  program  time  at  work  sites  and 
draw  on  postsecondary  schools  for  supple- 
mentary theory  and  skill  courses.  The  youth 
apprenticeship  demonstration  programs 
shall  allow  students  in  technical  fields  to 
take  basic  skills  courses  and  apply  them  to- 
ward an  associate  degree. 

(c)  Postsecondary  School  Demonstration 
Programs.— Partnerships  participating  in 
postsecondary  school  demonstration  pro- 
grams shall  provide  on-the-job  training  to 
students  to  supplement  academic  courses 
taught  in  postsecondary  schools. 

(d)  Payment.— 

(1)  Secondary  school  demonstration  pro- 
grams.- 

(A)  In  general.— Except  as  provided  In 
subparagraph  (B),  employers  participating  in 
secondary  school  demonstration  programs 
shall  pay  for  100  percent  of  the  cost  of  wages 
to  apprentices. 

(B)  Subsidized  wage.- Employers  partici- 
pating in  demonstration  programs  described 
in  section  306(b)(2)(B)  shall  pay  for  50  percent 
of  the  cost  of  the  apprenticeship  wage. 

(2)  Postsecondary  school  demonstration 
programs.— 

(A)  Wages. — Employers  participating  in 
postsecondary  school  demonstration  pro- 
grams shall  pay  for  100  percent  of  the  cost  of 
the  apprenticeship  wage  to  apprentices. 

(B)  School  costs.— Individual  students 
shall  pay  for  the  cost  of  taking  continuing 
basic  skills  courses  from  a  postsecondary 
school. 

(3)  Amount.— Apprentices  participating  in 
the  secondary  and  postsecondary  school 
demonstration  programs  shall  receive,  at  a 
minimum,  an  apprenticeship  wage  equal  to 
the  wage  rate  described  in  section  306(a)(2)  of 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Amendments  of 
1989  (29  U.S.C.  206  note). 

(e)  Training.— Employers  participating  in 
the  postsecondary  school  demonstration  pro- 
grams shall  pay  for  the  cost  of  on-the-job 
training. 

(0  Employment.— The  Institute  shall  en- 
courage, but  not  require,  employers  partici- 
pating in  youth  apprenticeship  demonstra- 
tion programs  to  place,  or  assist  In  placing, 
the  apprentices  in  employment  positions 
similar  to  the  positions  in  which  the  appren- 
tices received  training. 

(g)  Other  Employer  Contributions.— Ap- 
prentices participating  in  youth  apprentice- 
ship demonstration  programs  shall— 

(1)  be  covered  by  all  applicable  Federal  and 
State  laws  regarding  occupational  health 
and  safety;  and 

(2)  receive  the  same  employment  benefits 
as  full-time  employees,  commensurate  with 
the  length  of  service  of  the  apprentices  to 
the  employer. 

SEC.  308.  COORDINATION. 

The  Institute  shall— 

(1)  consult  with  the  Office  of  Work-Based 
Learning  of  the  Department  of  Labor  and 
with  the  Division  of  Vocational  and  Tech- 
nical Education  of  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cation; 

(2)  provide  technical  assistance  to  partner- 
ships participating  In  youth  apprenticeship 
demonstration  programs  to  assist  the  part- 
nerships with  strategic  planning,  curriculum 
planning,  and  coordination; 

(3)  operate  an  apprenticeship  clearinghouse 
for  the  partnerships; 

(4)  disseminate  model  programs  and  prac- 
tices to  the  partnerships; 

(5)  gather  input  from  all  sources  regarding 
the  labor  mobility  of  apprentices;  and 

(6)  comply  with  evaluation  and  report  re- 
quirements specified  in  section  312. 


SBC.  3M.  NONDISCRIMINATION. 

(a)  In  General.- Any  assistance  provided 
under  this  title  shall  constitute  Federal  fi- 
nancial assistance  for  purposes  of  title  VI  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  (42  U.S.C.  2000d  et 
seq.),  title  DC  of  the  Education  Amendments 
of  1972  (20  U.S.C.  1681  et  seq.),  the  Rehabilita- 
tion Act  of  1973  (29  U.S.C.  701  et  seq.),  and  the 
Age  Discrimination  Act  of  1975  (42  U.S.C.  6101 
etseq.). 

(b)  Nondiscrimination.- 

(1)  In  general.— Any  Individual  with  re- 
sponsibility for  the  administration  of  a 
youth  apprenticeship  demonstration  pro- 
gram that  receives  assistance  under  this 
title  shall  not  discriminate  in  the  selection 
of  participants  to  the  demonstration  pro- 
gram on  the  basis  of  race,  religion,  color,  na- 
tional origin,  sex,  age,  disability,  or  political 
affiliation. 

(2)  Exception.— This  subsection  shall  not 
apply  to  an  employer  or  educational  institu- 
tion that  is  controlled  by  a  religious  organi- 
zation, if  any,  if  the  application  of  this  sub- 
section would  not  be  consistent  with  the  re- 
ligious tenets  of  the  organization. 

(c)  Rules  and  Regulations.— The  Chair- 
person of  the  Board  shall  promulgate  rules 
and  regulations  to  provide  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  this  section,  including  provisions  for 
summary  suspension  of  assistance  for  not 
more  than  30  days,  on  an  emergency  basis, 
until  notice  and  an  opportunity  to  be  heard 
can  be  provided. 

(d)  Right  of  Action.— Notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  of  law,  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States  may  file  an  ac- 
tion under  this  section  in  the  appropriate 
district  court  of  the  United  States  against 
any  organization  or  partnership  under  this 
title  that  violates  this  subsection. 

SEC.   310.    NOTICE,    HEARING,   AND   GRIEVANCE 
PROCEDURES. 

(a)  In  General.— 

(1)  Suspension  of  payments.- The  Chair- 
person of  the  Board  may  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  title,  suspend  or  termi- 
nate payments  under  a  contract  providing 
assistance  under  this  title  whenever  the 
Chairperson  determines  there  is  a  material 
failure  to  comply  with  this  title  or  the  appli- 
cable terms  and  conditions  of  any  contract 
entered  into  under  this  title. 

(2)  Procedures  to  ensure  assistance.— 
The  Chairperson  of  the  Board  shall  prescribe 
procedures  to  ensure  that — 

(A)  assistance  provided  under  this  title 
shall  only  be  suspended  for  not  more  than  30 
days  for  failure  to  comply  with  the  applica- 
ble terms  and  conditions  of  this  title  and 
only  in  emergency  situations;  and 

(B)  assistance  provided  under  this  title 
shall  not  be  terminated  for  failure  to  comply 
with  applicable  terms  and  conditions  of  this 
title  unless  the  recipient  of  such  assistance 
has  been  afforded  reasonable  notice  and  op- 
portunity for  a  full  and  fair  hearing. 

(b)  Hearings.— Hearings  or  other  meetings 
that  may  be  necessary  to  fulfill  the  require- 
ments of  this  section  shall  be  held  at  loca- 
tions convenient  to  the  recipient  of  assist- 
ance under  this  title. 

(c)  Transcript  or  Recording.— A  tran- 
script or  recording  shall  be  made  of  a  hear- 
ing conducted  under  this  section  and  shall  be 
available  for  inspection  by  any  individual. 

(d)  State  Legislation.— Nothing  in  this 
title  shall  be  construed  to  preclude  the  en- 
actment of  State  legislation  providing  for 
the  implementation,  consistent  with  this 
title,  of  the  programs  administered  under 
this  title. 

(e)  Grievance  Procedure.— 

(1)  In  general.- State  and  local  applicants 
that  receive  assistance  under  this  title  shall 


establish  and  maintain  a  procedure  to  adju- 
dicate grievances  from  participants,  labor 
organizations,  and  other  Interested  individ- 
uals concerning  programs  that  receive  as- 
sistance under  this  title.  Including  griev- 
ances regarding  proposed  placements  of  the 
participants  in  the  projects. 

(2)  Deadline  for  grievances.- Except  for 
a  grievance  that  alleges  fraud  or  criminal  ac- 
tivity, a  grievance  shall  be  made  not  later 
than  1  year  after  the  date  of  the  alleged  oc- 
currence. 

(3)  Deadline  for  hearing  and  decision.— 

(A)  Hearing.— A  hearing  on  any  grievance 
conducted  under  this  subsection  shall  be  con- 
ducted not  later  than  30  days  after  the  filing 
of  the  grievance. 

(B)  Decision.— A  decision  on  any  grievance 
shall  be  made  not  later  than  60  days  after  the 
filing  of  the  grievance. 

(4)  Arbitration.- 

(A)  In  general.— On  the  occurrence  of  an 
adverse  grievance  decision,  or  60  days  after 
the  filing  of  the  grievance  if  no  decision  has 
been  reached,  the  party  filing  the  grievance 
shall  be  permitted  to  submit  the  grievance 
to  binding  arbitration  before  a  qualified  ar- 
bitrator who  is  jointly  selected  and  inde- 
pendent of  the  interested  parties. 

(B)  Deadline  for  proceeding.— An  arbitra- 
tion proceeding  shall  be  held  not  later  than 
45  days  after  the  request  for  the  arbitration. 

(C)  Deadline  for  decision.— A  decision 
concerning  a  grrievance  under  this  paragraph 
shall  be  made  not  later  than  30  days  after 
the  date  of  the  beginning  of  the  arbitration 
proceeding  concerning  such  grievance. 

(D)  COST.— The  cost  of  an  arbitration  pro- 
ceeding shall  be  divided  evenly  between  the 
parties  to  the  arbitration. 

(5)  Proposed  placement.— If  a  grievance  is 
filed  regarding  a  proposed  placement  of  a 
participant  in  a  program  that  receives  as- 
sistance under  this  title,  the  placement  shall 
not  be  made  unless  it  is  consistent  with  the 
resolution  of  the  grievance  pursuant  to  this 
subsection. 

(6)  Remedies.— Remedies  for  a  grievance 
filed  under  this  subsection  shall  include — 

(A)  suspension  of  payments  for  assistance 
under  this  title; 

(B)  termination  of  payments;  and 

(C)  prohibition  of  the  placement  described 
in  paragraph  (5). 

SEC.  311.  NONDUPUCATION  AND 

NO.NDISPLACEMENT. 

(a)  Nonduplication.— 

(1)  In  general.— Assistance  provided  under 
this  title  shall  be  used  only  for  a  program 
that  does  not  duplicate,  and  is  in  addition  to, 
an  apprenticeship  program  operating  in  the 
locality. 

(2)  Private  nonprofit  entity.— Assistance 
made  available  under  this  title  shall  not  be 
provided  to  a  private  nonprofit  entity  to  con- 
duct activities  that  are  the  same  or  substan- 
tially equivalent  to  activities  provided  by 
the  State  or  local  government  agency  in  the 
locality  that  the  entity  resides  In.  unless  the 
requirements  of  subsection  (b)  are  met. 

(b)  Nondisplacembnt.— 

(1)  In  general.— An  employer  shall  not  dis- 
place an  employee  or  position,  including  par- 
tial displacement  such  as  reduction  in  hours, 
wages,  or  employment  benefits,  as  a  result  of 
the  use  by  such  employer  of  a  participant  in 
a  program  receiving  assistance  under  this 
title. 

(2)  Service  opportunity.— An  employer 
shall  not  create  a  service  opportunity  under 
this  title  that  will  infringe  in  any  manner  on 
the  promotional  opportunity  of  an  employed 
individual. 

(3)  Limitation  of  services.— 


(A)  Duplication  of  services.- A  partici- 
pant In  a  program  receiving  assistance  imder 
this  title  shall  not  perform  any  services  or 
duties  or  engage  In  activities  that  would  oth- 
erwise be  performed  by  an  employee  as  part 
of  the  assigned  duties  of  the  employee. 

(B)  Supplantation  of  hiring.- a  partici- 
pant in  any  program  receiving  assistance 
under  this  title  shall  not  perform  any  serv- 
ices or  duties  or  engage  in  activities  that 
will  supplant  the  hiring  of  fUll-time  workers. 

(C)  Duties  formerly  performed  by  an- 
other employee.— A  participant  In  any  pro- 
gram receiving  assistance  under  this  title 
shall  not  perform  services  or  duties  that 
have  been  performed  by  or  were  assigned  to 
any— 

(i)  presently  employed  worker; 

(ii)  employee  who  recently  resigned  or  was 
discharged; 

(ill)  employee  who  is  subject  to  a  reduction 
in  force; 

(iv)  employee  who  is  on  leave  (terminal, 
temporary,  vacation,  emergency,  or  sick);  or 

(V)  employee  who  is  on  strike  or  who  is  In- 
volved in  a  lockout. 

SEC.  313.  EVALUATION. 

(a)  Evaluation  by  the  Institotk.- 
(1)  Final  evaluation.— 

(A)  Evaluation.— The  Institute  shall  con- 
duct an  evaluation  of  all  youth  apprentice- 
ship demonstration  programs  to  determine 
the  effectiveness  of  apprenticeship  training 
and  the  most  effective  youth  apprenticeship 
program  structures  for  a  nationwide  youth 
apprenticeship  program.  The  evaluation 
shall  Include  an  analysis  of— 

(1)  the  ability  of  the  programs  to  prepare 
workers,  particularly  minorities  and  women, 
for  the  technical  workplace; 

(11)  the  ability  of  such  programs  to  in- 
crease the  overall  competency  of  the  work 
force  In  the  United  States; 

(ill)  the  level  of  academic  and  technical 
skills  acquired  by  an  apprentice  in  the  pro- 
grams; 

(iv)  the  potential  labor  mobility  of  appren- 
tices; 

(V)  the  effectiveness  of  combining  on-the- 
job  training  with  classroom  instruction; 

(vl)  the  ability  of  the  programs  to  encour- 
age students  to  complete  secondary  school; 

(vll)  the  ability  of  the  programs  to  estab- 
lish a  more  definite  transition  from  second- 
ary or  postsecondary  school  to  work; 

(vlii)  the  value  of  apprentices  and  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  program  according  to  busi- 
ness; and 

(Ix)  the  direct  and  indirect  costs  and  bene- 
fits of  the  demonstration  program  to  the 
company  and  the  individual  student. 

(B)  Report.— The  Institute  shall  prepare 
and  submit  a  report  to  the  President,  the 
Secretary  of  Labor,  the  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation, the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human 
Resources  of  the  Senate  and  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, containing  the  evaluation  de- 
scribed in  subparagraph  (A),  and  rec- 
ommendations for  legislative  reform.  The  In- 
stitute shall  submit  the  report  not  later 
than  9  months  after  the  conclusion  of  the 
youth  apprenticeship  demonstration  pro- 
grams. 

(2)  Interim  evaluation.— 

(A)  Evaluation.— Not  later  than  24  months 
after  the  initiation  of  the  youth  apprentice- 
ship demonstration  progrrams,  the  Institute 
shall  conduct  an  Interim  evaluation  of  the 
effectiveness  of  all  the  demonstration  pro- 
grams, including  an  assessment  of  the  mat- 
ters described  in  paragraph  (IKA)  to  the  ex- 
tent that  the  necessary  data  and  information 
is  available. 
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reaction  of  businesses  involved  in 

program;  and 
other  information  that  the  Instl- 
require. 

E^ch  such  partnership  shall 
an   annual   report   to   the   Institute 
ng  the  information  described  In  sub- 
paragrabh  (A). 

EXKCUnVE  SCHEDULE. 

5314  of  title  5,  United  SUtes  Code, 
by  adding  at  the  end  the  follow- 


man.  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Instl- 
Youth  Apprenticeship.". 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS. 

are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 

this  title  S50,000,000  for  fiscal  year 

shall  remain  available  until  ex- 
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tmC.  4*1.  DEFINITIONS. 


DOM  SNICI  AMENDMENT  NO.  1485 

X)MENICI  proposed  an  amend- 
the  bill  S.  2,  supra,  as  follows: 
appropriate  place  insert  the  foliow- 
tltle: 

TITLE  VI 

Altbi^native  Certification  of  Teachers 

and  principals 

findings 

Sec.  G|1.  The  Congress  finds  that— 


(1)  effective  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  require  competent  teachers  and 
strong  leadership; 

(2)  school  systems  would  benefit  greatly  by 
recruitment  pools  of  well-qualified  individ- 
uals, such  as  scientists  and  engineers,  from 
which  to  select  teachers  and  principals; 

(3)  talented  professionals  who  have  dem- 
onstrated a  high  level  of  subject  area  com- 
petence or  management  and  leadership 
qualities  outside  the  education  profession 
and  who  wish  to  pursue  second  careers  in 
education  often  do  not  meet  traditional  cer- 
tification requirements;  and 

(4)  alternative  certification  requirements 
that  do  not  exclude  such  individuals  from 
teaching  or  school  administration  solely  be- 
cause they  do  not  meet  current  certification 
requirements  would  allow  school  systems  to 
take  advantage  of  these  professionals  and 
improve  the  supply  of  well-qualifled  teachers 
and  principals. 

PURPOSE 

SEC.  602.  (a)  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  part  to 
improve  the  supply  of  well-qualified  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  school  teachers  and  prin- 
cipals by  encouraging  and  assisting  States  to 
develop  and  implement  alternative  teacher 
and  principal  certification  requirements. 

(b)  As  used  in  this  part,  the  term — 

(1)  "alternative  teacher  and  principal  cer- 
tification requirements"  means  State  or 
local  requirements  that  permit  entry  into  el- 
ementary and  secondary  teacher  and  prin- 
cipal positions  for  individuals  who  have  dem- 
onstrated a  high  level  of  appropriate  subject 
area  competence,  or  management  or  leader- 
ship qualities,  in  careers  in  or  out  of  the  edu- 
cation field,  but  who  would  not  otherwise 
meet  existing  requirements  for  teaching  or 
supervisory  positions.  Alternative  teacher 
and  principal  certification  requirements  may 
recognize  that— 

(A)  for  teachers,  a  high  level  of  dem- 
onstrated competence  in  an  appropriate  sut)- 
ject  area  may  be  substituted  for  traditional 
teacher  certification  requirements  (such  as 
teacher  training  course  work);  and 

(B)  for  principals,  a  high  level  of  dem- 
onstrated competence  in  administration  and 
management  may  be  substituted  for  tradi- 
tional principal  certification  requirements 
(such  as  teaching  experience  or  supervisory 
experience  in  the  field  of  education);  and 

(2)  "State"  means  each  of  the  50  States, 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  thS  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico. 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  603.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
this  part,  there  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated S25  million  for  fiscal  year  1993. 

ALLOTMENTS 

Sec.  604.  (a)(1)  From  the  amount  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  this  part,  the  Secretary 
shall  allot  to  each  State  the  lesser  of  either 
the  amount  the  State  applies  for  under  sec- 
tion 605  or  an  amount  that  is  proportional  to 
the  State's  share  of  the  total  population  of 
children  ajjes  five  through  seventeen  in  all 
the  States  (based  on  the  most  recent  data 
available  that  Is  satisfactory  to  the  Sec- 
retary ). 

(2)  If  a  State  does  not  apply  for  its  allot- 
ment, or  the  full  amount  of  its  allotment, 
under  the  proceeding  paragraph,  the  Sec- 
retary may  reallocate  the  excess  funds  to 
one  or  more  other  States  that  demonstrate, 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Secretary,  a  cur- 
rent need  for  the  funds. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  section  412(b)  of  the 
General  Education  Provisions  Act,  funds 
awarded  under  this  part  shall  remain  avail- 
able for  obligation  by  a  recipient  for  a  period 


of  two  calendar  years  from  the  date  of  the 
grant. 

STATE  APPLICATIONS 

Sec.  605  (a)  Any  State  desiring  to  receive  a 
grant  under  this  part  shall  submit  an  appli- 
cation, through  its  Governor,  at  such  time, 
in  such  manner,  and  containing  such  infor- 
mation, as  the  Secretary  may  reasonably  re- 
quire. 

(b)  Each  State  application  shall— 

(1)  describe  the  programs,  projects,  and  ac- 
tivities to  be  undertaken;  and 

(2)  contain  such  assurances  aa  the  Sec- 
retary deems  necessary,  including  assur- 
ances that— 

(A)  funds  awarded  to  the  State  will  be  used 
to  supplement,  and  not  to  supplant,  any 
State  or  local  funds  available  for  the  devel- 
opment and  implementation  of  alternative 
teacher  and  principal  certlflcation  require- 
ments; 

(B)  the  State  has,  in  developing  Its  applica- 
tion, consulted  with  the  State  or  local  agen- 
cy that  certifies  teachers  and  principals,  as 
well  as  representatives  of  elementary  and 
secondary  school  teachers  and  principals, 
local  school  systems,  parents,  and  other  in- 
terested organizations  and  individuals;  and 

(C)  the  State  will  submit  to  the  Secretary, 
through  the  Governor,  at  such  time  as  the 
Secretary  may  specify,  a  final  report  de- 
scribing the  activities  carried  out  with  funds 
awarded  under  this  part  and  the  results 
achieved. 

(c)  Sections  435  and  436  of  the  General  Edu- 
cation Provisions  Act,  except  to  the  extent 
that  such  sections  relate  to  fiscal  control 
and  fund  accounting  procedures,  shall  not 
apply  to  this  part. 

USE  OF  FUNDS 

Sec.  606  (a)(1)  A  State  shall  use  funds 
awarded  under  this  part  to  support  pro- 
grams, projects,  or  activities  that  develop 
and  implement  new,  or  expand  and  improve 
existing,  alternative  teacher  and  princiiial 
certification  requirements. 

(2)  A  State  may  carry  out  such  programs, 
projects,  or  activities  directly,  through  con- 
tracts, or  through  subgrants  to  local  edu- 
cational agencies,  intermediate  educational 
agencies,  institutions  of  higher  education,  or 
consortia  of  such  agencies. 

(b)  Programs,  projects,  and  activities  sup- 
ported under  this  part  may  include,  but  are 
not  limited  to,  the — 

(1)  design,  development,  implementation, 
testing,  and  evaluation  of  alternative  teach- 
er and  principal  certification  requirements; 

(2)  establishment  of  administrative  struc- 
ture necessary  to  the  development  and  im- 
plementation of  alternative  teacher  and 
principal  certification  requirements; 

(3)  training  of  staff,  including  the  develop- 
ment of  appropriate  support  programs,  such 
as  mentor  programs,  for  teachers  and  prin- 
cipals entering  the  school  system  through 
the  alternative  teacher  and  principal  certifi- 
cation program; 

(4)  development  of  recruitment  strategies; 
and 

(5)  development  of  reciprocity  agreements 
between  or  among  States  for  the  certifi- 
cation of  teachers  and  principals. 


SEYMOUR  AMENDMENTS  NOS.  1486 
THROUGH  1488 

Mr.  SEYMOUR  proposed  three 
amendments  to  the  bill  S.  2,  supra,  as 
follows: 

Amendment  No.  i486 

On  page  S3,  line  7.  strike  "and". 
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On  page  53,  between  lines  7  and  8,  insert 
the  following: 

(13)  projects  to  educate  students  In  alcohol 
and  drug  awareness  and  prevention; 

(14)  projects  to  educate  students  in  gang 
awareness  and  gang  violence  prevention;  and 

On  page  53,  line  8,  strike  "(13)"  and  insert 
"(15)". 

Amendment  No.  1487 
On  page  34,  line  11.  insert  ",  if  such  initia- 
tive permit  parents  of  students  served  by  a 
school  and  require  parents  that  choose  a 
school  in  accordance  with  this  clause  to  par- 
ticipate in  governance,  management  proc- 
esses, or  activities  related  to  their  children's 
education  programs"  before  the  semicolon. 

Amendment  No.  1488 

On  page  34,  strike  all  beginning  with  line  8 
through  line  16,  and  insert  the  following: 

(11)  Initiatives  to  Increase  parental  choice 
among  public  schools.  Including  assessment 
of  student  needs  and  parent  information  and 
referral  programs; 

(ill)  the  establishment  of  new  public 
schools,  such  as  Essential  Schools,  Acceler- 
ated Schools,  New  American  Schools,  char- 
ter schools.  Comer  Schools,  SMART  Schools, 
and  Schools  of  the  21st  Century,  in  accord- 
ance with  subparagraph  (C);  and 

(iv)  other  activities  developed  in  conjunc- 
tion with  local  educational  agencies  that  are 
designed  to  improve  student  achievement  in 
the  public  schools. 

SEC.  aOS.  STATE  APPLICATION. 

On  page  58,  before  line  1,  insert  the  follow- 
ing; 

(9)  the  term  "SMART  School"  means  a 
school  that— 

(A)  offers  curriculum  options  that  best 
match  the  needs  of  the  students  served  by 
the  agency,  such  as  college  preparatory,  vo- 
cational education,  math  and  science,  or  cul- 
tural arts; 

(B)  recruits  teachers  with  specialized 
skills,  especially  skills  in  mathematics, 
science,  and  bilingual  education,  from  pro- 
fessionals in  fields  other  than  education; 

(C)  establishes  alternative  certification 
procedures  for  certifying  the  professionals 
described  in  subparagraph  (B),  that  shall 
comply  with  applicable  State  requirements 
regarding  alternative  certification  or  State 
waiver  requirements; 

(D)  permits  parents  of  students  served  by 
the  school,  and  requires  parents  that  choose 
their  child's  school,  to  participate  in  govern- 
ance, management  processes,  and  activities 
relating  to  their  children's  educational  pro- 
grams; and 

(E)  in  the  case  that  such  school  is  an  ele- 
mentary school  which  establishes  a  Head 
Start  or  other  preschool  transition  program 
such  as  a  Follow  Through  program,  assists 
students  within  a  school  who  were  pre- 
viously enrolled  in  Head  Start  or  a  similar 
program  in  making  a  transition  to  elemen- 
tary school,  and  ensures  that  at-risk  stu- 
dents will  receive  needed  assistance. 


ing  necessary  to  succeed  In  a  technical  ca- 
reer.". 


CONRAD  AMENDMENT  NO.  1489 
Mr.  CONRAD  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  S.  2,  supra,  as  follows: 
On  page  52,  line  4,  insert  the  following: 
"which  may  include  comprehensive  pro- 
grams (developed  with  input  from  local, 
state  and  area  business  leaders)  to  provide 
options  for  those  high  school  students  un- 
likely to  attend  postsecondary  school,  that 
integrate  essential  academic  instruction 
with  technical  skills,  and  provide  the  train- 


WIRTH  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  1490 

Mr.      WIRTH      (for      himself,      Mr. 

Wellstone,  Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr.  Pell, 
and  Mr.  Conrad)  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  S.  2,  supra,  as  follows: 
At  the  appropriate  place,  insert  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

SEC.    .  SENSE  OF  THE  SENATE  CONCERNING  IN- 
VESTMENTS IN  EDUCATION. 

(a)  Findings.— Congress  finds  that — 

(1)  the  needs  of  the  nation's  children  and 
youth  have  been  seriously  neglected  for  more 
than  a  decade,  as  evidenced  by  a  56  percent 
increase  in  defense  spending  but  only  a  5  per- 
cent increase  in  programs  targeted  to  Ameri- 
ca's children; 

(2)  the  failure  to  invest  in  early  childhood 
development,  education,  and  job  training 
programs  has  long  term  economic  and  social 
costs  and  consequences  and  poses  a  growing 
threat  to  the  competitiveness  and  productiv- 
ity of  the  nation; 

(3)  the  investment  in  such  programs  is 
cost-effective  because  it  saves  the  Federal 
Government  greater  sums  in  future  outlays 
for  special  education,  welfare,  and  law  en- 
forcement and  contributes  to  deficit  reduc- 
tion; 

(4)  since  the  1990  Budget  Agreement,  the 
world  has  changed  dramatically  as  a  result 
of  the  fall  of  communism,  the  democratiza- 
tion of  Eastern  Europe,  and  the  far-reaching 
changes  in  the  Soviet  Union; 

(5)  there  is  a  need  for  higher  priorities  for 
investments  in  human  capital  which  are  cur- 
rently prohibited  by  the  1990  Budget  Agree- 
ment; 

(6)  a  comprehensive  Federal  education 
agenda  must  recognize  and  invest  in  the  full 
range  of  educational  programs,  including  the 
four  essential  areas  of— 

(A)  early  childhood  development; 

(B)  elementary  and  secondary  education; 

(C)  the  school-to-work  transition;  and 

(D)  higher  education; 

(7)  with  respect  to  early  childhood  develop- 
ment— 

(A)  the  number  one  national  education 
goal  is  that  all  children  should  enter  school 
ready  to  learn; 

(B)  experts  agree  that  access  to  Head 
Start,  Immunizations,  and  adequate  nutri- 
tion are  essential  to  ensuring  school  readi- 
ness; 

(C)  despite  25  years  of  proven  success,  only 
28  percent  of  all  eligible  children  currently 
receive  Head  Start; 

(D)  despite  the  effectiveness  of  the  Special 
Supplemental  Food  Program  for  Women,  In- 
fants and  Children,  only  55  percent  of  eligible 
pregnant  women  and  children  are  served; 

(E)  ensuring  that  all  eligible  3,  4,  and  5 
year  old  children  have  the  opportunity  to 
participate  in  the  Head  Start  program,  and 
receive  adequate  nutrition  and  health  care 
services  are  the  most  important  steps  that 
the  Federal  Government  can  take  to  improve 
educational  performance;  and 

(F)  the  business  community  recognizes 
school  readiness  aa  the  most  Important  edu- 
cation goal  and  refers  to  this  cost  effective 
investment  as  basic  to  the  survival  of  our 
free  enterprise  economy; 

(8)  with  respect  to  elementary  and  second- 
ary education — 

(A)  changing  demographics  are  overwhelm- 
ing the  nation's  educational  system  because 
Increasing  numbers  of  disadvantaged  chil- 


dren are  arriving  at  the  school  bouse  door 
with  severe  barriers  to  learning; 

(B)  millions  of  children  are  denied  access 
to  essential  educational  and  support  services 
because  proven  Federal  programs  remain  sig- 
nificantly underfunded;  and 

(C)  many  students  leave  middle  grades 
without  the  skills  necessary  to  become  pro- 
ductive citizens  in  a  dynamic,  adaptable  de- 
mocracy; 

(9)  with  respect  to  the  school-to-work  tran- 
sition— 

(A)  at  least  half  of  American  youth  never 
enter  college; 

(B)  the  forgotten-half  of  America's  youth 
become  the  front-line  workers  upon  whom 
the  nation's  future  productivity  and  com- 
petitiveness depend;  and 

(C)  unless  the  Federal  Government  make 
the  investments  in  human  capital  necessary 
to  train  front-line  workers  and  become  a  na- 
tion of  high  skills,  the  America  will  be  con- 
signed to  an  irreversible  future  aa  a  low- 
wage  society  with  a  declining  standard  of 
living;  and 

(10)  with  respect  to  higher  education— 

(A)  over  the  last  15  years,  the  coat  of  col- 
lege education  has  outpaced  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing, and  higher  education  is  increaalngly  out 
of  reach  for  low-  and  middle-income  Ameri- 
cans; 

(B)  unlike  other  industrialized  democ- 
racies, the  United  States  expects  students 
and  their  families  to  bear  the  primary  bur- 
den of  paying  for  higher  education;  and 

(C)  although  Pell  graoits  have  in  the  past 
helped  many  lower-  and  middle-income  stu- 
denta  meet  their  college  expenses,  today's 
students  are  increasingly  being  forced  to 
rely  on  loana. 

(b)  Sense  of  the  Senate.— It  is  the  sense 
of  the  Senate  that— 

(1)  leglalatlon  should  be  enacted  that  re- 
aligns the  1990  Budget  Agreement  to  reflect 
the  true  priorities  of  the  American  people  by 
shifting  unnecessary  military  spending  into 
domestic  programs  including  early  child  de- 
velopment, education,  and  Job  training  to 
promote  the  nation's  long  term  economic 
growth  and  social  well  being;  aind 

(2)  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974 
and  the  Balanced  Budget  and  Emergency 
Deficit  Control  Act  of  1965  should  be  amend- 
ed to  permit  the  realization  of  a  new  domes- 
tic order  through— 

(A)  investmenta  that  ensure  that  all  eligi- 
ble 4,  and  5  year  old  children  receive  com- 
prehensive Head  Start  services  by  1997.  at 
the  full  funding  level  provided  for  in  the  Au- 
gustus F.  Hawkins  Human  Services  Reau- 
thorization Act  of  1990,  that  the  Special  Sup- 
plemental Food  Program  for  Women,  Infanta 
and  Children  is  available  to  every  eligible 
pregnant  woman  and  child,  as  well  aa  invest- 
ments in  other  critically  important  early 
intervention  programs  auch  aa  immuniza- 
tion, and  comprehenaive  family  aupport  serv- 
ices; 

(B)  investmenta  that  enaure  that  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  schools  have  the  finan- 
cial assistance  necessary  to  improve  edu- 
cational achievement,  promote  student  par- 
ticipation, and  provide  an  educational  envi- 
ronment that  is  conducive  to  learning  in- 
cluding a  constructive  student-teacher  ratio, 
as  well  as  adequate  funding  for  proven  pro- 
grams that  enhance  equity  In  education  and 
provide  the  foundation  to  meet  future  chal- 
lenges; 

(C)  investmenta  in  school-to-work  tranal- 
tlon  initiatives  that  develop  partnerships 
among  all  levels  of  government  and  the  pri- 
vate sector  to  assiat  non-college  bound  youth 
and    atrengthen    the    training    of    workers 
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expanding  student  loan  programs  for 
ncome  students; 
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WflRTH  (AND  WELLSTONE) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  1491 
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Mr.      WIRTH      (for      himself,      Mr. 
WELLSTONE,  Mr.  Kennedy,   Mr.   Pell, 
Conrad)  proposed  an  amend- 
amendment  No.  1490  proposed 
WiRTH  (and  others)  to  the  bill 
supra,  as  follows: 
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OF  THE    SENATE   CONCERNING 
VESTMENTS  IN  EDUCATION. 
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failure  to  invest  in  early  childhood 
education,  and  Job  training 
has  long  term  economic  and  social 
consequences  and  poses  a  growing 
the  competitiveness  and  productiv- 
nation; 

investment   in   such   programs   is 

because  it  saves  the  Federal 

greater  sums  In  future  outlays 

education,  welfare,  and  law  en- 

and  contributes  to  deficit  reduc- 
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changed  dramatically  as  a  result 
of  communism,  the  democratiza- 
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the  Soviet  Union; 
is  a  need  for  higher  priorities  for 
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comprehensive    Federal    education 
nust  recognize  and  invest  in  the  full 
educational  programs,  including  the 
essential  areas  of— 

childhood  development; 
elementary  and  secondary  education; 

school-to-work  transition;  and 
higher  education; 

re«pect  to  early  childhood  develop- 


tl  e  number  one  national  education 
;hat  all  children  should  enter  school 
learn; 

agree    that   access    to    Head 

ilnmunizations,  and  adequate  nutri- 

essential  to  ensuring  school  readi- 
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25  years  of  proven  success,  only 
of  all  eligible  children  currently 
T  lead  Start; 

the  effectiveness  of  the  Special 
SupplenJental  Food  Program  for  Women,  In- 
fants ani  I  Children,  only  55  percent  of  eligible 
[H^gnani  women  and  children  are  served; 

(E)  en  taring  that  all  eligible  3,  4,  and  5 
year  olq  children  have  the  opportunity  to 


participate  In  the  Head  Start  program,  and 
receive  adequate  nutrition  and  health  care 
services  are  the  most  important  steps  that 
the  Federal  Government  can  take  to  improve 
educational  performance;  and 

(F)  the  business  community  recognizes 
school  readiness  as  the  most  important  edu- 
cation goal  and  refers  to  this  cost  effective 
investment  as  basic  to  the  survival  of  our 
free  enterprise  economy; 

(8)  with  respect  to  elementary  and  second- 
ary education— 

(A)  changing  demographics  are  overwhelm- 
ing the  nation's  educational  system  because 
increasing  numbers  of  disadvantaged  chil- 
dren are  arriving  at  the  school  house  door 
with  severe  barriers  to  learning: 

(B)  millions  of  children  are  denied  access 
to  essential  educational  and  support  services 
because  proven  Federal  programs  remain  sig- 
nificantly underfunded;  and 

(C)  many  students  leave  middle  grades 
without  the  skills  necessary  to  become  pro- 
ductive citizens  in  a  dynamic,  adaptable  de- 
mocracy; 

(9)  with  respect  to  the  school-to-work  tran- 
sition— 

(A)  at  least  half  of  American  youth  never 
enter  college; 

(B)  the  forgotten-half  of  America's  youth 
become  the  front-line  workers  upon  whom 
the  nation's  future  productivity  and  com- 
petitiveness depend;  and 

(C)  unless  the  Federal  Government  make 
the  investments  In  human  capital  necessary 
to  train  front-line  workers  and  become  a  na- 
tion of  high  skills,  the  America  will  be  con- 
signed to  an  Irreversible  future  as  a  low- 
wage  society  with  a  declining  standard  of 
living;  and 

(10)  with  respect  to  higher  education— 

(A)  over  the  last  15  years,  the  cost  of  col- 
lege education  has  outpaced  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing, and  higher  education  is  increasingly  out 
of  reach  for  low-  and  middle-income  Ameri- 
cans; 

(B)  unlike  other  industrialized  democ- 
racies, the  United  States  expects  students 
and  their  families  to  bear  the  primary  bur- 
den of  paying  for  higher  education:  and 

(C)  although  Pell  grants  have  in  the  past 
helped  many  lower-  and  middle-Income  stu- 
dents meet  their  college  expenses,  today's 
students  are  increasingly  being  forced  to 
rely  on  loans. 

(b)  Sense  of  the  Senate.— It  is  the  sense 
of  the  Senate  that— 

(1)  legislation  should  be  enacted  that  re- 
aligns the  1990  Budget  Agreement  to  reflect 
the  true  priorities  of  the  American  people  by 
shifting  unnecessary  military  spending  into 
domestic  programs  including  early  child  de- 
velopment, education,  and  Job  training  to 
promote  the  nation's  long  term  economic 
growth  and  social  well  being;  and 

(2)  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974 
and  the  Balanced  Budget  and  Emergency 
Deficit  Control  Act  of  1985  should  be  amend- 
ed to  permit  the  realization  of  a  new  domes- 
tic order  through— 

(A)  investments  that  ensure  that  all  eligi- 
ble 3,  4.  and  5  year  old  children  receive  com- 
prehensive Head  Start  services  by  1997.  at 
the  full  funding  level  provided  for  in  the  Au- 
gustus F.  Hawkins  Human  Services  Reau- 
thorization Act  of  1990,  that  the  Special  Sup- 
plemental Food  Program  for  Women,  Infants 
and  Children  is  available  to  every  eligible 
pregnant  woman  and  child,  as  well  as  invest- 
ments in  other  critically  important  early 
intervention  programs  such  as  immuniza- 
tion, and  comprehensive  family  support  serv- 
ices; 

(B)  investments  that  ensure  that  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  schools  have  the  finan- 


cial assistance  necessary  to  improve  edu- 
cational achievement,  promote  student  par- 
ticipation, and  provide  an  educational  envi- 
ronment that  is  conducive  to  learning  in- 
cluding a  constructive  student-teacher  ratio, 
as  well  as  adequate  funding  for  proven  pro- 
grams that  enhance  equity  in  education  and 
provide  the  foundation  to  meet  future  chal- 
lenges: 

(C)  investments  In  school-to-work  transi- 
tion initiatives  that  develop  partnerships 
among  all  levels  of  government  and  the  pri- 
vate sector  to  assist  non-college  bound  youth 
and  strengthen  the  training  of  workers 
throughout  their  life-time  in  the  workplace: 
and 

(O)  investments  that  increase  access  to 
higher  education  by— 

(i)  expanding  the  Pell  grant  program  to 
reach  more  low  and  middle  income  students 
and  guaranteeing  a  Pell  grant  to  all  eligible 
students; 

(11)  expanding  student  loan  programs  for 
middle-income  students; 

(ill)  encouraging  early  intervention  pro- 
grams for  at-risk  youth  to  attend  college; 
and 

(iv)  making  more  intensive  efforts  to  the 
recruitment  and  training  of  teachers. 


KENNEDY  AMENDMENT  NO.  1492 

Mr.  KENNEDY  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  S.  2,  supra,  as  follows: 

On  page  58,  before  the  matter  following 
line  7,  Insert  the  following; 

TITLE  IV— MISCELLANEOUS 
SEC.  401.  TECHNICAL  AMENDMENT. 

In  the  item  relating  to  Educational  Excel- 
lence in  title  in  of  Public  Law  102-170  (105 
Stat.  1130)  insert  "or  any  educational  reform 
program"  after  "America  2000  educational 
excellence  activities". 


CHILD  ABUSE  PROGRAMS,  ADOP- 
TION OPPORTUNITIES,  AND  FAM- 
ILY VIOLENCE  PREVENTION  EX- 
TENSION ACT 


DODD  AMENDMENT  NO.  1493 
Mr.  MITCHELL  (for  Mr.  DoDD)  pro- 
posed an  amendment  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
2720)  to  extend  for  1  year  the  authoriza- 
tion of  appropriations  for  the  programs 
under  the  Child  Abuse  Prevention  and 
Treatment  Act  and  the  Family  Vio- 
lence Prevention  and  Services  Act,  and 
for  certain  programs  relating  to  adop- 
tion opportunities,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, as  follows: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

SECTION  I.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Child  Abuse, 
Domestic    Violence.    Adoption    and    Family 
Services  Act  of  1991". 
TITLE  I— CHILD  ABUSE  PREVENTION  AND 

TREATMENT  ACT 
SEC.  101.  REFERENCES. 

Except  as  otherwise  provided,  whenever  in 
this  title  an  amendment  or  repeal  is  ex- 
pressed in  terms  of  an  amendment  to,  or  re- 
peal of,  a  section  or  other  provision,  the  ref- 
erence shall  be  considered  to  be  made  to  a 
section  or  other  provision  of  the  Child  Abuse 
Prevention  and  Treatment  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
5101  etseq.). 
SEC.  lOa.  FINDINGS. 

(a)  In  General.— The  Act  Is  amended  by 
Inserting  after  the  table  of  contents  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 


•SEC.  1.  FINDINGS 

"Congress  finds  that — 
"(1)  each  year,  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
American  children  are  victims  of  abuse  and 
neglect  with  such  numbers  having  increased 
dramatically  over  the  past  decade; 

"(2)  many  of  these  children  and  their  fami- 
lies fail  to  receive  adequate  protection  or 
treatment: 

"(3)  the  problem  of  child  abuse  and  neglect 
requires  a  comprehensive  approach  that^ 

"(A)  Integrates  the  work  of  social  service, 
legal,  health,  menUl  health,  education,  and 
substance  abuse  agencies  and  organizations; 
"(B)  strengthens  coordination  among  all 
levels  of  government,  and  with  private  agen- 
cies, civic,  religious,  and  professional  organi- 
zations, and  individual  volunteers; 

"(C)  emphasizes  the  need  for  abuse  and  ne- 
glect prevention.  Investigation,  and  treat- 
ment at  the  neighborhood  level; 

"(D)  ensures  properly  trained  and  sup- 
ported staff  with  specialized  knowledge,  to 
carry  out  their  child  protection  duties;  and 

"(E)  Is  sensitive  to  ethnic  and  cultural  di- 
versity; 

"(4)  the  failure  to  coordinate  and  com- 
prehensively prevent  and  treat  child  abuse 
and  neglect  threatens  the  futures  of  tens  of 
thousands  of  children  and  results  in  a  cost  to 
the  Nation  of  billions  of  dollars  in  direct  ex- 
penditures for  health,  social,  and  special 
educational  services  and  ultimately  in  the 
loss  of  work  productivity: 

"(5)  all  elements  of  American  society  have 
a  shared  responsibility  In  responding  to  this 
national  child  and  family  emergency: 

"(6)  substantial  reductions  in  the  preva- 
lence and  incidence  of  child  abuse  and  ne- 
glect and  the  alleviation  of  its  consequences 
are  matters  of  the  highest  national  priority: 
"(7)  national  policy  should  strengthen  fam- 
ilies to  remedy  the  causes  of  child  abuse  and 
neglect,  provide  support  for  intensive  serv- 
ices to  prevent  the  unnecessary  removal  of 
children  from  families,  and  promote  the  re- 
unification of  families  if  removal  has  taken 
place: 

"(8)  the  child  protection  system  should  be 
comprehensive,  child-centered,  family-fo- 
cused, and  community-based,  should  incor- 
porate all  appropriate  measures  to  prevent 
the  occurrence  or  recurrence  of  child  abuse 
and  neglect,  and  should  promote  physical 
and  psychological  recovery  and  social  re- 
Integration  in  an  environment  that  fosters 
the  health,  self-respect,  and  dignity  of  the 
child; 

"(9)  because  of  the  limited  resources  avail- 
able in  low-income  communities.  Federal  aid 
for  the  child  protection  system  should  be  dis- 
tributed with  due  regard  to  the  relative  fi- 
nancial need  of  the  communities; 

"(10)  the  Federal  government  should  en- 
sure that  every  community  in  the  United 
States  has  the  fiscal,  human,  and  technical 
resources  necessary  to  develop  and  imple- 
ment a  successful  and  comprehensive  child 
protection  strategy: 

"(11)  the  Federal  government  should  pro- 
vide leadership  and  assist  communities  in 
their  child  protection  efforts  by— 

"(A)  promoting  coordinated  planning 
among  all  levels  of  government; 

"(B)  generating  and  sharing  knowledge  rel- 
evant to  child  protection,  including  the  de- 
velopment of  models  for  service  delivery: 

"(C)  strengthening  the  capacity  of  States 
to  assist  communities: 

"(D)  allocating  sufficient  financial  re- 
sources to  assist  States  in  implementing 
community  plans; 

"(E)  helping  communities  to  carry  out 
their  child   protection  plans  by  promoting 
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the  competence  of  professional,  paraprofes- 
sional,  and  volunteer  resources;  and 

"(F)  providing  leadership  to  end  the  abuse 
and  neglect  of  the  nation's  children  and 
youth.". 

(b)  Conforming  Amendment.- The  table  of 
contents  of  the  Act  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
after  the  item  relating  to  section  1,  the  fol- 
lowing new  Item: 
"Sec.  2.  Findings.". 

SEC.  3.  AOVISORV  BOARD  ON  CHILD  ABUSE  AND 
NEGLECT. 

(a)  In  General.— Section  102  (42  U.S.C. 
5102)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  subsection: 

"(h)  Authorization  of  Appropriations.- 
There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
carry  out  this  section,  J1,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1992.". 

Subtitle  A— General  State  Program 

SEC.  110.  GRANT  PROGRAM  FOR  CHILD  ABUSE 
NEGLECT  PREVENTION  AND  TREAT- 
MENT. 

Section  107  (42  U.S.C.  5106a)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  subsection  (a)  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following  new  sub- 
section: 

"(a)  Development  and  Operation 
Grants.— The  Secretary,  acting  through  the 
Center,  shall  make  grants  to  the  States, 
based  on  the  population  of  children  under 
the  age  of  18  in  each  State  that  applies  for  a 
grant  under  this  section,  for  purposes  of  as- 
sisting the  States  in  improving  the  child  pro- 
tective service  system  of  each  such  State 
in— 

"(1)  the  Intake  and  screening  of  reports  of 
abuse  and  neglect  through  the  improvement 
of  the  receipt  of  Information,  decisionmak- 
ing, public  awareness,  and  training  of  staff; 

"(2)(A)  Investigating  such  reports  through 
improving  response  time,  decisionmaking, 
referral  to  services,  and  training  of  staff; 

"(B)  creating  and  improving  the  use  of 
multidlsclpllnary  teams  and  Interagency 
protocols  to  enhance  investigations:  and 

"(C)  Improving  legal  preparation  and  rep- 
resentation; 

"(3)  case  management  and  delivery  serv- 
ices provided  to  families  through  the  Im- 
provement of  response  time  In  service  provi- 
sion, improving  the  training  of  staff,  and  In- 
creasing the  numbers  of  families  to  be 
served: 

"(4)  enhancing  the  general  child  protective 
system  by  improving  assessment  tools,  auto- 
mation systems  that  support  the  program. 
Information  referral  systems,  and  the  overall 
training  of  staff  to  meet  minimum  com- 
petencies; or 

"(5)  developing,  strengthening,  and  carry- 
ing out  child  abuse  and  neglect  prevention, 
treatment,  and  research  programs.";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  subsection  (c)  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following  new  sub- 
section: 

"(c)  State  Program  Plan.— To  be  eligible 
to  receive  a  grant  under  this  section,  a  State 
shall  annually  submit  a  plan  to  the  Sec- 
retary that  specifies  the  child  protective 
service  system  area  or  areas  described  In 
subsection  (a)  that  the  State  intends  to  ad- 
dress with  funds  received  under  the  grant. 
The  plan  shall  describe  the  current  system 
capacity  of  the  State  in  the  relevant  area  or 
areas  from  which  to  assess  programs  with 
grant  funds  and  specify  the  manner  In  which 
funds  from  the  State's  programs  will  be  used 
to  make  improvements.  The  plan  required 
under  this  subsection  shall  contain,  with  re- 
spect to  each  area  In  which  the  State  Intends 
to  use  funds  from  the  grant,  the  following  in- 
formation with  respect  to  the  State: 

"(1)  Intake  and  screening.— 


"(A)  Staffing.— The  number  of  child  pro- 
tective service  workers  responsible  for  the 
Intake  and  screening  of  reports  of  abuse  and 
neglect  relative  to  the  number  of  reports 
filed  In  the  previous  year. 

"(B)  Training.— The  types  and  frequency  of 
pre-service  and  In-service  training  programs 
available  to  support  direct  line  and  super- 
visory personnel  In  report-taking,  screening, 
decision-making,  and  referral  for  Investiga- 
tion. 

"(C)  PUBLIC  education.— An  assessment  of 
the  State  or  local  agency's  public  education 
program  with  respect  to — 

"(I)  what  Is  child  abuse  and  neglect: 

"(II)  who  Is  obligated  to  report  and  who 
may  choose  to  report;  and 

"(111)  how  to  report. 

"(2)  Investigation  of  reports.— 

"(A)  response  time.— The  number  of  re- 
ports of  child  abuse  and  neglect  filed  In  the 
State  In  the  previous  year  where  appro- 
priate, the  agency  response  time  to  each 
with  respect  to  Initial  Investigation,  the 
number  of  substantiated  and  unsubstan- 
tiated reports,  and  where  appropriate,  the  re- 
sponse time  with  respect  to  the  provision  of 
services. 

"(B)  Staffing.— The  number  of  child  pro- 
tective service  workers  responsible  for  the 
investigation  of  child  abuse  and  neglect  re- 
ports relative  to  the  number  of  reports  Inves- 
tigated In  the  previous  year. 

"(C)  Interagency  coordination.— A  de- 
scription of  the  extent  to  which  Interagency 
coordination  processes  exist  and  are  avail- 
able Statewide,  and  whether  protocols  or  for- 
mal policies  governing  Interagency  relation- 
ships exist  In  the  following  areas— 

"(I)  multidlsclpllnary  investigation  teams 
among  child  welfare  and  law  enforcement 
agencies: 

"(11)  Interagency  coordination  for  the  pre- 
vention. Intervention  and  treatment  of  child 
abuse  and  neglect  among  agencies  respon- 
sible for  child  protective  services,  criminal 
Justice,  schools,  health.  menUl  health,  and 
substance  abuse;  and 

"(ill)  special  interagency  child  fatality  re- 
view panels.  Including  a  listing  of  those 
agencies  that  are  Involved. 

"(D)  Training.- The  types  and  frequency 
of  pre-servlce  and  In-servlce  training  pro- 
grams available  to  support  direct  line  and 
supervisory  personnel  In  such  areas  as  Inves- 
tigation, risk  assessment,  court  preparation, 
and  referral  to  and  provision  of  services. 

"(E)  LEGAL  representation.- A  descrip- 
tion of  the  State  agency's  current  capacity 
for  legal  representation,  including  the  man- 
ner in  which  workers  are  prepared  and 
trained  for  court  preparation  and  attend- 
ance, including  procedures  for  appealing  sub- 
stantiated reports  of  abuse  and  neglect. 

"(3)  Case  management  and  delivery  of 
ONGOING  FAMILY  SERVICES.- For  Children  for 
whom  a  report  of  abuse  and  neglect  has  been 
substantiated  and  the  children  remain  In 
their  own  homes  and  are  not  currently  at 
risk  of  removal,  the  State  shall  assess  the 
activities  and  the  outcomes  of  the  following 
services: 

"(A)  Response  time.— The  number  of  cases 
opened  for  services  as  a  result  of  Investiga- 
tion of  child  abuse  and  neglect  reports  flled 
In  the  previous  year,  including  the  response 
time  with  respect  to  the  provision  of  services 
from  the  time  of  initial  report  and  Initial  In- 
vestigation. 

"(B)  Staffing.— The  number  of  child  pro- 
tective service  workers  responsible  for  pro- 
viding services  to  children  and  their  families 
in  their  own  homes  as  a  result  of  investica- 
tlon  of  reports  of  child  abuse  and  neglect. 
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"(C)  rRAFNiNO. — The  types  and  frequency  of 
pre-sei  rice  and  In-servlce  training  prog:rams 
availal  le  to  support  direct  line  and  super- 
visory personnel  In  such  areas  as  risk  assess- 
ment. :ourt  preparation,  provision  of  serv- 
ices ai  d  determination  of  case  disposition, 
includl  ig  how  such  training  is  evaluated  for 
effectii  eness. 
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Interagency  coordination.— The  ex- 
whlch   treatment  services   for   the 
other  family  members  are  coordl- 
chlld  welfare,  social  service,  men- 
health,  education,  and  other  agencies. 

(  ENERAL  SYSTEM  ENHANCEMENT.— 

Automation.— A  description  of  the  ca- 

of  current   automated    systems    for 

reports  of  cliild  abuse  and  neglect 

Intake  through  final  disposition  and 

sonnel  are  trained  In  the  use  of  such 

VS8E88MENT  TOOLS.— A  description  of 

how.    and    what    risk    assessment 

used  for  screening  reports  of  abuse 

determining    whether    child 

neglect  has  occurred,  and  assess- 

appropriate   level   of  State  agency 

on  and  Intervention,   including  the 

M  which  such  tool  is  used  statewide 

workers  are  trained  in  its  use. 

INFORMATION    AND    REFERRAL.— A    de- 

and  assessment  of  the  extent  to 

State  has  In  place — 

llifonnation  and  referral  systems,  In- 

thelr  availability  and  ability  to  link 

to    various   child    welfare   services 

homemakers.  Intensive  family-based 

.  emergency  caretakers,  home  health 

daycare   and  services   outside   the 

welfare  system  such  as  housing,  nutri- 

h^alth  care,  special  education.  Income 

and  emergency  resource  assistance: 
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(  fforts  undertaken  to  disseminate  to 

c  information  concerning  the  prob- 

:hild  abuse  and  neglect  and  the  pre- 

and  treatment  programs  and  serv- 

aviilable  to  combat  Instances  of  such 

neglect. 

^TAFF  CAPACITY  AND  COMPETENCE.— An 

of  basic  and  specialized  training 
all  staff  and  current  training  pro- 
'.  Assessment  of  the  competencies 
respect  to  minimum  knowledge 
such  as  child  development,  cultural 
ethtilc  diversity,  functions  and  relation- 
other  systems   to   child   protective 
and  in  specific  skills  such  as  Inter- 
assessment,    and    decisionmaking 
to  the  child  and  family,  and  the  need 
ing  consistent  with  such  minimum 


competf  ncies 

"(5)  I JNOVATIVE   APPROACHES.- A    descrip- 
tion of-4 

"(A) 
for  dev^oplng, 
out 


esearch  and  demonstration  efforts 
.  strengthening,  and  carrying 
abuse  and  neglect  prevention, 
treatmebt,  and  research  programs.  Including 
the  Int^agency  efforts  at  the  State  level; 
and 

"(B) 
search 
existing 
dressed. 


he  manner  in  which  proposed  re- 
development activities  build  on 
capacity  in  the  programs  being  ad- 
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in.  GRANT  PROGRAM  FOR  INVESTIGATION 
AND  PROSECUTION  OF  CHILO 
ABl»E  CASES. 

Sectlofc  109  (42  U.S.C.  5106c)  Is  amended— 
(1)  by  itriklng  out  the  section  heading  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 


"SEC.  109.  GRANTS  TO  STATES  FOR  PROGRAMS 
RELATING  TO  THE  INVESTIGATION 
AND  PROSECUTION  OF  CHILO 
ABUSE  AND  NEGLECT  CASE&"; 

(2)  in  subsection  (a),  by  striking  out  para- 
graphs (1)  and  (2),  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of the  following  new  paragraphs: 

"(1)  the  handling  of  child  abuse  and  neglect 
cases,  particularly  cases  of  child  sexual 
abuse  and  exploitation.  In  a  manner  which 
limits  additional  trauma  to  the  child  victim; 

"(2)  the  handling  of  cases  of  suspected 
child  abuse  or  neglect  related  fatalities;  and 

"(3)  the  investigation  and  prosecution  of 
cases  of  child  abuse  and  neglect,  particularly 
child  sexual  abuse  and  exploitation."; 

(3)  in  subsection  (b>— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "and  107(e)  or  receive  a 
waiver  under  section  107(c)"  in  paragraph  (1); 

(B)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (3); 

(C)  by  inserting  "annually"  after  "submit" 
in  paragraph  (4);  and 

(D)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  and  Inserting  the  following:  ";  and 

"(5)  submit  annually  to  the  Secretary  a  re- 
port on  the  manner  in  which  assistance  re- 
ceived under  this  program  was  expended 
throughout  the  State,  with  particular  atten- 
tion focused  on  the  areas  described  in  para- 
graphs (1)  through  (4)  of  subsection  (a)."; 

(4)  in  subsection  (c)(1)— 

(A)  in  the  matter  preceding  subparagraph 
(A)- 

(I)  by  Inserting  ",  and  maintain"  after 
"designate";  and 

(II)  by  striking  out  "child  abuse"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "child  physical  abuse, 
child  neglect,  child  sexual  abuse  and  exploi- 
tation, and  child  maltreatment  related  fa- 
talities"; 

(B)  by  striking  out  "judicial  and  legal  offi- 
cers", in  subparagraph  (B)  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "judges  and  attorneys  Involved 
in  both  civil  and  criminal  court  proceedings 
related  to  child  abuse  and  neglect"; 

(C)  by  inserting  before  the  semicolon  in 
subparagraph  (C),  the  following:  ",  Including 
both  attorneys  for  children  and,  where  such 
programs  are  in  operation,  court  appointed 
special  advocates"; 

(D)  by  striking  out  subparagraph  (E);  and 

(E)  by  striking  out  "handicaps;"  in  sub- 
paragraph (F),  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"disabilities;  and";  and 

"(G)  by  striking  out  subparagraph  (G)  and 
redesignating  subparagraph  (H)  as  subpara- 
graph (G); 

(5)  in  subsection  (d)— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "the  State  task  force 
shall"  in  the  matter  preceding  paragraph  (1), 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "and  at  three 
year  Intervals  thereafter,  the  State  task 
force  shall  comprehensively"; 

(B)  by  striking  out  "judicial"  and  all  that 
follows  in  paragraph  (1).  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  "both  civil  and  crimi- 
nal judicial  handling  of  cases  of  child  abuse 
and  neglect,  particularly  child  sexual  abuse 
and  exploitation,  as  well  as  cases  involving 
suspected  child  maltreatment  related  fatali- 
ties and  cases  involving  a  potential  combina- 
tion of  jurisdictions,  such  as  interstate.  Fed- 
eral-State, and  State-Tribal;"; 

(C)  by  inserting  "policy  and  training"  be- 
fore "recommendations"  in  paragraph  (2); 
and 

(6)  In  subsection  (e)(1)— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "child  abuse"  and  all 
that  follows  through  "child  victim"  in  sub- 
paragraph (A),  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  "child  abuse  and  neglect,  par- 
ticularly child  sexual  abuse  and  exploi- 
tation, as  well  as  cases  Involving  suspected 
child    maltreatment   related    fatalities   and 


cases  involving  a  potential  combination  of 
Jurisdictions,  such  as  interstate,  Federal- 
State,  and  State-Tribal,  in  a  manner  which 
reduces  the  additional  trauma  to  the  child 
victim  and  the  victim's  family"; 

(B)  by  striking  out  "improve  the  rate"  and 
all  that  follows  through  "abuse  cases"  in 
subparagraph  (B),  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of the  following:  "improve  the  prompt  and 
successful  resolution  of  civil  and  criminal 
court  proceedings  or  enhance  the  effective- 
ness of  judicial  and  administrative  action  in 
child  abuse  and  neglect  cases,  particularly 
child  sexual  abuse  and  exploitation  cases,  in- 
cluding the  enhancement  of  performance  of 
court-appointed  attorneys  and  guardians  ad 
litem  for  children";  and 

(C)  in  subparagraph  (C>— 

(I)  by  inserting  ",  protocols"  after  "regula- 
tions"; and 

(II)  by  inserting  "and  exploitation"  after 
"sexual  abuse". 

Subtitle  B— Community-Based  Prevention 
GranU 
SEC.  131.  TITLE  HEADING  AND  PURPOSE. 

(a)  Title  Heading.— The  heading  for  title 
U  (42  U.S.C.  5116  et  seq.)  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 
"TITLE       II— COMMUNITY-BASED      CHILD 

ABUSE  AND  NEGLECT  PREVENTION 
GRANTS". 

(b)  PURPOSE.— Section  201  (42  U.S.C.  5116)  Is 
amended — 

(1)  in  the  section  heading  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

-SEC.  Ml.  PURPOSES.';  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  subsections  (a)  and  (b) 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"It  is  the  purpose  of  this  title,  tiirough  the 
provision  of  community-based  child  abuse 
and  neglect  prevention  grants,  to  assist 
States  in  supporting  child  abuse  and  neglect 
prevention  activities.". 

SEC.  ISX.  DEFINITIONS. 

Section  202  (42  U.S.C.  5n6a)  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (1),  by  striking  out  "and" 
at  the  end  thereof;  and 

(2)  in  paragraph  (2),  by  striking  out  the  pe- 
riod and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ";  and". 

SEC.  123.  STATE  EUGIBILITV. 

Section  204  (42  U.S.C.  5116c)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "or  other  funding  mech- 
anism"; and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "which  Is  available  only 
for  child"  and  all  that  follows  through  the 
end  thereof,  and  inserting  "which  includes 
(in  whole  or  in  part)  legislative  provisions 
making  funding  available  only  for  the  broad 
range  of  child  abuse  and  neglect  prevention 
activities.". 
SEC.  134.  LIMITATIONS. 

Section  205  (42  U.S.C.  5116d)  is  amended— 
(1)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (1)  of  sub- 
section (a)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(1 )  ALLOTMENT  FORMULA.— 

"(A)  In  generai,.— Amounts  appropriated 
to  provide  grants  under  this  title  shall  be  al- 
lotted among  eligible  States  in  each  fiscal 
year  so  that— 

"(1)  50  percent  of  the  total  amount  appro- 
priated is  allotted  among  each  State  based 
on  the  number  of  children  under  the  age  of  18 
in  each  such  State,  except  that  each  State 
shall  receive  not  less  than  $30,000;  and 

"(11)  the  remaining  50  percent  of  the  total 
amount  appropriated  Is  allotted  in  an 
amount  equal  to  25  percent  of  the  total 
amount  collected  by  each  such  State,  in  the 
fiscal  year  prior  to  the  fiscal  year  for  which 
the  allotment  is  being  determined,  for  the 
children's  trust  fund  of  the  State  for  child 
abuse  and  neglect  prevention  activities. 


"(B)  Use  OF  amounts.— Not  less  than  50 
percent  of  the  amount  of  a  grant  made  to  a 
State  under  this  title  in  each  fiscal  year 
shall  be  utilized  to  support  community-based 
prevention  programs  as  authorized  in  section 
204(a),  except  that  this  subparagraph  shall 
not  become  applicable  until  amounts  appro- 
priated under  section  203(b)  exceed 
$10,000,000.";  and 

(2)  In  subsection  (b)(1)— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "trust  fund  advisory 
board"  and  all  that  follows  through  "section 
101"  in  subparagraph  (A)  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "advisory  board  established 
under  section  102"; 

(B)  by  redesignating  subparagraphs  (B)  and 

(C)  as  subparagraphs  (F)  and  (G).  respec- 
tively; and 

(C)  by  Inserting  after  subparagraph  (A),  the 
following  new  subparagraphs: 

"(B)  demonstrate  coordination  with  other 
child  abuse  and  neglect  prevention  activities 
and  agencies  at  the  State  and  local  levels; 

"(C)  demonstrate  the  outcome  of  services 
and  activities  funded  under  this  title; 

"(D)  provide  evidence  that  Federal  assist- 
ance received  under  this  title  has  been  sup- 
plemented with  non-Federal  public  and  pri- 
vate assistance  (including  in-kind  contribu- 
tions) at  the  local  level  (Federal  assistance 
expended  in  support  of  activities  authorized 
under  paragraphs  (1).  (2),  and  (3)  of  section 
204  shall  be  supplemented  by  State  assist- 
ance); 

"(E)  demonstrate  the  extent  to  which 
funds  received  under  this  title  are  used  to 
support  community  prevention  activities  in 
underserved  areas,  in  which  case  the  supple- 
mental support  required  under  subparagraph 

(D)  shall  be  waived  for  the  first  3  years  in 
which  assistance  is  provided  to  a  grantee  de- 
scribed in  this  subparagraph;". 

Subtitle  C— Certain  Preventive  Services  Re- 
garding Children  of  Homeless  Families  or 
Families  at  Risk  of  Homelessness 

SEC.  ISl.  CERTAIN  PREVENTIVE  SERVICES  RE- 
GARDING CHILDREN  OF  HOMELESS 
FAMOiES  OR  FAMILIES  AT  RISK  OF 
HOMELESSNESS. 

Section  302(b)  (42  U.S.C.  5118a(b))  is  amend- 
ed— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (3),  by  striking  out  "and" 
at  the  end  thereof; 

(2)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (4)  as  para- 
graph (6);  and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (3),  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraphs: 

"(4)  the  provision  of  emergency  housing-re- 
lated assistance  necessary  to  prevent  the 
placement  of  children  in  out-of-home  care, 
to  facilitate  the  reunification  of  children 
with  their  families,  and  to  enable  the  dis- 
charge of  youths  not  less  than  16  years  of  age 
from  such  area,  including  assistance  in  meet- 
ing the  costs  of— 

"(A)  rent  or  utility  arrears  to  prevent  an 
eviction  or  termination  of  utility  services; 

"(B)  security  and  utility  deposits,  first 
month's  rent,  and  basic  furnishings;  and 

"(C)  other  housing-related  assistance; 

"(5)  the  provision  to  families,  and  to 
youths  not  less  than  16  years  of  age  who  are 
preparing  to  be  discharged  from  such  care,  of 
temporary  rent  subsidies  necessary  to  pre- 
vent the  initial  or  prolonged  placement  of 
children  in  out-of-home  care,  which  subsidies 
are  provided  in  an  amount  not  exceeding  70 
percent  of  the  local  fair  market  rental  value 
and  are  provided  for  a  period  not  to  exceed 
180  days:  and". 


Subtitle  D— Child  Abuse  Treatment 
Improvements  Grants 
SEC.  Ml.  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  PROGRAM. 

The  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  title: 
-TITLE  IV— MISCELLANEOUS  PROGRAMS 
"SEC.  401.  CHILD  ABUSE  TREATMENT  IMPROVE- 
MENTS GRANT  PROGRAM. 

"(a)  AUTHORITY.— The  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  (hereafter  referred  to  in 
this  section  as  the  'Secretary'),  acting 
through  the  Administration  for  Children, 
Youth  and  Families,  may  award  grants  to  el- 
igible entitles  to  improve  the  treatment  of 
children  exposed  to  abuse  or  neglect  and  the 
families  of  such  children,  particularly  when 
such  children  have  been  placed  in  out-of- 
home  care. 

"(b)  ELIGIBLE  ENTITIES.— To  be  eligible  to 
receive  a  grant  under  this  section,  an  entity 
shall— 

"(1)  be  a  State  or  local  public  or  nonprofit 
private  entity; 

"(2)  be  responsible  for  administering  or 
providing  child  welfare  services  (including 
out-of-home  services);  and 

"(3)  prepare  and  submit  to  the  Secretary 
an  application  at  such  time,  in  such  manner, 
and  containing  such  information  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  require  including  the  informa- 
tion required  under  subsection  (c). 

"(c)  Contents  of  application.— An  appli- 
cation submitted  by  an  entity  under  sub- 
section (b)(4)  shall  contain- 

"(1)  a  description  of  the  proposed  program 
to  be  established.  Implemented  or  improved 
using  amounts  received  under  a  grant,  in- 
cluding the  specific  activities  to  be  under- 
taken, the  agencies  that  will  be  involved,  the 
process  that  has  been  established  for  evalu- 
ating such  activities,  and  the  nature  of  any 
Innovations  proposed; 

"(2)  evidence  of  the  need  that  the  activity 
or  program,  to  be  conducted  using  amounts 
received  under  the  grant,  will  address; 

"(3)  assurances  that  amounts  received 
under  the  grant  will  be  used  to  supplement, 
not  supplant,  existing  funds  provided  by  the 
State  for  child  welfare  purposes; 

"(4)  assurances  that  the  applicant  entity 
will  provide  not  less  than  20  percent  of  the 
toUl  amounts  needed  to  pay  the  costs  asso- 
ciated with  the  program  funded  under  such 
grant; 

"(5)  assurances  that  the  applicant  entity 
will  provide  information  to  the  Secretary 
concerning  the  progress  and  outcome  of  the 
program  to  be  funded  under  such  grant; 

"(6)  a  description  of  the  procedures  to  be 
used  to  disseminate  the  findings  derived 
from  the  program  to  be  funded  under  such 
grant  within  the  State; 

"(7)  a  description  of  the  extent  to  which 
multiple  agencies  will  be  involved  in  the  de- 
sign, development,  operation,  and  staffing  of 
the  program  to  be  funded  under  such  grant; 
and 

"(8)  and  other  information  determined  ap- 
propriate by  the  Secretary. 

"(d)  Use  of  Funds.— An  entity  may  use 
amounts  provided  under  a  grant  awarded 
under  this  section  to— 

"(1)(A)  develop  models  of  out-of-home  care 
that  are  designed  to  promote  the  reunifica- 
tion of  children  with  their  families,  includ- 
ing training  and  support  components  for  fos- 
ter parents  to  enable  such  parents  to  assist 
the  birthparents  with  reunification  efforts, 
except  that  such  efforts  must  be  determined 
to  be  in  the  best  interest  of  the  child; 

"(B)  develop  comprehensive  service  ap- 
proaches for  child  out-of-home  care  and  for 
the  families  of  such  children,  specifically  fo- 
cused on  reunification;  and 


"(C)  esUblish  activities  that  are  designed 
to  promote  visitation  of  parents  and  chil- 
dren, such  as  the  establishment  of  neutral 
settings  for  structured  visits  between  bio- 
logical parents  and  children  in  care; 

"(2)  develop  activities  that  are  designed  to 
support  relatives  caring  for  children  who 
have  been  abused  or  neglected  or  children 
from  families  where  substance  abuse  is 
present: 

"(3)  enhance  the  reimbursement  and  other 
support  provided  to  foster  parents,  including 
relatives,  to  promote  better  recruitment  and 
retention  of  foster  parents; 

"(4)  develop  activities  and  programs  de- 
signed to— 

"(A)  promote  the  healthy  physical,  social, 
emotional,  and  educational  development  of 
children  in  out-of-home  care  and  under  child 
abuse  preventive  services  supervision.  In- 
cluding- 

"(i)  the  conduct  of  comprehensive,  multi- 
disciplinary  assessments  of  the  physical,  so- 
cial, emotional,  and  educational  develop- 
ment of  such  children,  with  particular  atten- 
tion given  to  the  needs  and  strengths  of  the 
families  of  such  children;  and 

"(11)  the  development  of  services  to  meet 
such  needs  which  involve  multiple  service 
agencies  and  alternative  support  systems 
within  the  community; 

"(B)  provide  training  for  foster  parents  to 
address  the  physical,  social,  emotional,  and 
educational  needs  of  the  children  in  their 
care;  or 

"(C)  provide  special  programs  to  assist 
children  with  academic  or  developmental 
problems; 

"(5)  develop  and  Implement  programs  that 
provide  mentors,  who  are  adults  from  the 
community  or  who  are  former  foster  youths, 
to  youths  in  out-of-home  care,  in  order  to 
address  their  special  needs,  increase  self  es- 
teem, and  provide  role  models; 

"(6)  provide  incentives  that  may  be  nec- 
essary to  establish  and  recruit  foster  family 
homes  for  special  populations.  Including 
children  who  are  medically  fragile  or  have 
other  special  physical,  mental,  and  emo- 
tional disabilities,  adolescent  mothers  and 
their  children  who  are  in  care,  and  children 
who  have  been  sexually  abused; 

"(7)  hire  staff  with  specialized  knowledge 
in  the  areas  of  substance  abuse,  child  devel- 
opment, education,  health  care,  and  adoles- 
cents, to  provide  support  and  act  as  a  re- 
source for  caseworkers  working  with  chil- 
dren and  families  with  special  needs  in  these 
areas;  and 

"(8)  conduct  other  activities  as  the  Sec- 
retary determines  appropriate. 

"(e)  Considerations  in  awarding 
Grants.— In  awarding  grants  under  this  sec- 
tion the  Secretary  shall  consider- 

"(1)  the  geographic  dispersion  of  the  appli- 
cants for  such  grants; 

"(2)  the  likelihood  that  the  proposed  serv- 
ice approach  of  the  applicant  would  be  trans- 
ferable to  other  sites;  and 

"(3)  the  need  for  variety  in  the  problems  to 
be  addressed  by  the  applicants  and  in  the 
models  used  to  address  similar  problems. 

"(f)  Administration.— In  administering  the 
grant  program  established  under  this  section 
the  Administration  for  Children.  Youth  and 
Families  shall— 

"(1)  require  grantees  to  submit  annual  re- 
ports concerning  the  projects  funded  under 
such  grants  and  a  final  report  assessing  the 
outcome  of  such  projects; 

"(2)  arrange  for  the  dissemination  of 
project  results  through  such  means  as  the 
child  welfare  resource  centers  and  the  Na- 
tional Clearinghouse  on  Child  Abuse  and  Ne- 
glect; and 
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:eneral  grant  programs. 

on   (a)   of  section    114   (42   U.S.C. 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
Gkneral.— There  are  authorized  to 
to  carry  out  this  title,  ex- 
section  107A.  S150.000.000  for  fiscal 
and  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
of  this  fiscal  years  1993  and  1994.  Of 
appropriated  under  this  section  in 
year- 
percent  of  such  amounts  shall  be 
a^^ilable  in  each  such  fiscal  year  for 
under  sections  104.  105  and  106;  and 
percent  of  such  amounts  shall  be 
avjiilable  in  each  such  fiscal  year  for 
under  sections  107  and  108. 
may  spend  the  entire  amount  pro- 
such  State  under  this  title  in  a  fis- 
for  the  purposes  described  in  sub- 
i)(5)  of  section  107.  except  that  sub- 
the  date  on  which  the  amount  ap- 
and  available  under  paragraph  (2) 
940.000.000.    such    State    shall    not 
sxcess  of  15  percent  of  such  amounts 
purposes    described    in    subsection 
j  ection  107.". 

COItfMimiTYBASED       PREVENTION 
GRANTS. 

203  (42  U.S.C.  5116b)  is  amended— 
^^rilcing  out  subsection  (b); 

edesignating  subsection  (c)  as  sub- 

I):  and 
sibsection  (b)  (as  so  redesignated),  by 

out  "such  sums"  and  all  that  fol- 
the  period  and  inserting  in  lieu 

$50,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1992.  and 
as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of 

years  1993  and  1994.". 

■REVENTTVE  SERVICES  FOR  CHILDREN 
OP  HOMELESS  FAMILIES  OR  FAMI- 
LIES AT  RISK  OF  HOMELE8SNES8. 

306(a)  (42  U.S.C.  5118e(a))  la  amend- 

and  such  sums  as  may  be 

in  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1993  and 

the  period. 

f — IMiscellaneous  Provlsloiia 

tEPORT  CONCERNING  VOLUNTARY  RE- 
PORTING SYSTEM. 

than  April  30.  1992.  and  annually 

the    Secretary    of    Health    and 

^rvices.  acting  tlirough  the  Director 

N  Ltlonai  Center  on  Child  Abuse  and 

ihall  prepare  and  submit  to  the  ap- 

committees  of  Congress  a  report 

the  measures  being  talcen  to  as- 

in  implementing  a  voluntary  re- 

!  irstem  for  child  abuse  and  neglect. 


Such  reports  shall  contain  information  con- 
cerning the  extent  to  which  the  child  abuse 
and  neglect  reporting  systems  developed  by 
the  States  are  coordinated  with  the  auto- 
mated foster  care  and  adoption  reporting 
system  required  under  section  479  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act. 
TITLE  II— CHILDREN  WITH  DISABILITIES 

TEMPORARY  CARE 
SEC.  aOl.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  "Children 
With  Disabilities  Temporary  Care  Reauthor- 
ization Act  of  1991". 

SEC.  SOS.  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONa 

Section  206  of  the  Temporary  Child  Care 
for  Handicapped  Children  and  Crisis  Nurs- 
eries Act  of  1986  (42  U.S.C.  5117)  is  amended 
in  the  first  sentence,  by  inserting  before  the 
period  the  following:  '.  and  $20,000,000  for 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  1992  through  1994". 
SEC.  303.  TECHNICAL  AMENDMENT. 

Section  205(a)(l)(A)(vi)  of  the  Temporary 
Child  Care  for  Handicapped  Children  and  Cri- 
sis Nurseries  Act  of  1986  (42  U.S.C. 
5117c(a)(l)(A)(vi))  is  amended  by  strilting  out 
"(vi)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(v)". 

SEC.  304.  EFFECTIVE  DATE. 

The  amendments  made  by  this  title  shall 
take  effect  October  1,  1991.  or  on  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act.  whichever  occurs 
later. 

TITLE    III— REAUTHORIZATION    OF    PRO- 
GRAIVIS  WITH  RESPECT  TO  FAMILY  VIO- 
LENCE 
SEC.  SOI.  REFERENCES. 

Except  as  otherwise  provided,  whenever  in 
this  title  an  amendment  or  repeal  is  ex- 
pressed in  terms  of  an  amendment  to.  or  re- 
peal of.  a  section  or  other  provision,  the  ref- 
erence shall  be  considered  to  be  made  to  a 
section  or  other  provision  of  the  Family  Vio- 
lence Prevention  and  Services  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
10401  et  seq. ). 
SEC.  302.  EXPANSION  OF  PURPOSE. 

Section  302  (42  U.S.C.  10401)  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (1)— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "demonstration  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  assisting"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "assist";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "to  prevent"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "to  increase  public 
awareness  about  and  prevent";  and 

(2)  in  paragraph  (2).  by  inserting  ".  courts, 
legal,  social  service,  and  health  care  profes- 
sionals" after  "(including  law  enforcement 
agencies". 

SEC.    SOS.    EXPANSION    OF    STATE    GRANT    PRO- 
GRAM. 

Section  303(a)  (42  U.S.C.  10402(a))  is  amend- 
ed— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (1).  by  striking  out  "dem- 
onstration grants"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "grants";  and 

(2)  in  paragraph  (2) — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "demonstration  grant" 
in  the  matter  preceding  subparagraph  (A), 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "grant"; 

(B)  by  striking  out  "demonstration  grant" 
in  subparagraph  (A),  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "grant";  and 

(C)  by  striking  out  "particularly  those 
projects"  In  subparagraph  (B)(il)  and  all  that 
follows  through  the  end  thereof,  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "the  pri- 
mary purpose  of  which  is  to  operate  shelters 
for  victims  of  family  violence  and  their  de- 
pendents, and  those  which  provide  counsel- 
ing, advocacy,  and  self-help  services  to  vic- 
tims and  their  children.". 

SEC.  304.  INVOLVEMENT  IN  PLANNING. 

Section  303(a)(2)(C)  (42  U.S.C.  10402(a)(2)(C)) 
is  amended  by  inserting  "State  domestic  vio- 
lence coalitions"  after  "involve". 


SEC.  300.  CONFIDENTLUJTY  A88URANCK& 

Section  303(a)(2)(E)  (42  U.S.C.  10102(a)(2KE» 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "assurances  that 
procedures  will  be  developed"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "documentation  that  proce- 
dures have  been  developed,  and  implemented 
including  copies  of  the  policies  and  proce- 
dure.". 

SEC.  300.  PROCEDURE  FOR  EVICTING  VIOLENT 
SPOUSES. 

Section  303(a)(2)(F)  (42  U.S.C.  10402(a)(2)(P)) 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(F)  provide  documentation  to  the  Sec- 
retary that  the  State  has  a  law  or  procedure 
that  has  been  implemented  for  the  eviction 
of  an  abusing  spouse  from  a  share  house- 
hold;". 

SEC.  307.  PENALTIES  FOR  NONCOMPLIANCE. 

Section  303(a)(3)  (42  U.S.C.  10402(c))  is 
amended — 

(1)  by  inserting  "a  6-month  period  provid- 
ing an"  before  "opportunity";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  sentences:  "The  Secretary  shall  pro- 
vide such  notice  within  45  days  of  the  date  of 
the  application  if  any  of  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (a)(2)  have  not  been  satisfied  in 
such  application.  If  the  State  has  not  cor- 
rected the  deficiencies  in  such  application 
within  the  6-month  period  following  the  re- 
ceipt of  the  Secretary's  notice  of  intention 
to  disapprove,  the  Secretary  shall  withhold 
payment  of  any  grant  funds  to  such  State 
until  the  date  that  is  30  days  prior  the  end  of 
the  fiscal  year  for  which  such  grant  funds 
are  appropriated  or  until  such  time  as  the 
State  provides  documentation  that  the  defi- 
ciencies have  been  corrected,  whichever  oc- 
curs first.  State  Domestic  Violence  Coali- 
tions shall  be  permitted  to  challenge  a  deter- 
mination as  to  whether  a  grantee  is  in  com- 
pliance with,  or  to  seek  the  enforcement  of, 
the  eligibility  requirements  of  subsection 
(a)(2).  except  that  no  funds  made  available  tcr 
State  Domestic  Violation  Coalitions  under 
section  311  shall  be  used  to  challenge  a  deter- 
mination as  to  whether  a  grantee  is  in  com- 
pliance with,  or  to  seek  the  enforcement  of, 
the  eligibility  requirements  of  subsection 
(a)(2).". 

SEC.  308.  GRAIST8  TO  IISDIAN  TRIBBa 

Section  303(b)  (42  U.S.C.  10402(b))  is  amend- 
ed— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (1)— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "is  authorized  to  make 
demonstration  grants"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ".  from  amounts  appropriated  to 
carry  out  this  section,  shall  make  available 
not  less  than  10  percent  of  such  amounts  to 
make  grants"; 

(B)  by  striking  out  "and  tribal"  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  ",  tribal";  and 

(C)  by  inserting  "and  nonprofit  private  or- 
ganizations approved  by  an  Indian  Tribe  for 
the  operation  of  a  family  violence  shelter  on 
a  Reservation",  after  "ti-ibal  organizations"; 
and 

(2)  in  paragraph  (2)— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "demonstration  grant" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "grant"; 

(B)  by  striking  out  "and  (E)"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "(E)  and  (F)";  and 

(C)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  sentence:  "No  entity  eligible  to  sub- 
mit an  application  under  paragraph  (1)  shall 
be  prohibited  from  making  an  application 
during  any  fiscal  year  for  which  funds  are 
available  because  such  entity  has  not  pre- 
viously applied  or  received  funding  under 
this  section.". 

SEC.  SOS.  MAXIMUM  CEILING. 

Subsection  (c)  of  section  303  (42  U.S.C. 
10402(c))  is  repealed,  and  subsections  (d) 
through  (g)  are  redesignated  as  subsections 
(c)  through  (f),  respectively. 
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SEC.   SIO.   GRANTS   TO   ENTITIES   OTHER   THAN 
STATES;  LOCAL  SHARE. 

The  section  303(e)  (42  U.S.C.  10402(f))  (as  so 
redesignated  by  section  309)  is  amended— 

(1)  in  the  first  sentence— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "demonstration  grant" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "grant"; 

(B)  by  inserting  "or  an  Indian  Tribe"  after 
"State"; 

(C)  by  striking  out  "35  percent"  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "20  percent"; 

(D)  by  striking  out  "55  percent"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "35  percent"; 

(E)  by  striking  out  "65  percent  in  the  third 
such  year"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"and.  for  any  year  thereafter";  and 

(2)  In  the  second  sentence,  by  striking  out 
"50  percent"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "25 
percent". 

SEC.  311.  SHELTER  AND  RELATED  ASSISTANCE. 

(a)  SHELTER.— Section  303(f)  (42  U.S.C. 
10402(g))  (as  80  redesignated  by  section  309)  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "60  percent"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "70  percent";  and 

(2)  by  inserting  before  the  period  the  fol- 
lowing "as  defined  in  section  309(4).  Not  less 
than  15  percent  of  the  funds  distributed 
under  subsection  (a)  or  (b)  shall  be  dlstrltn 
uted  for  the  purpose  of  providing  related  as- 
sistance as  defined  under  section  309(5)(A). 
and  not  more  than  10  percent  for  the  purpose 
of  providing  family  violence  prevention  serv- 
ices as  defined  under  section  309(5)(B)". 

(b)  Definition.— Paragraph  (5)  of  section 
309  (42  U.S.C.  10408(5))  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(5)  The  term  'related  assistance'  means 
the  provision  of  direct  assistance  to  victims 
of  family  violence  and  their  dependents  for 
the  purpose  of  preventing  further  violence, 
helping  such  victims  to  gain  access  to  civil 
and  criminal  courts  and  other  community 
services,  facilitating  the  efforts  of  such  vic- 
tims to  make  decisions  concerning  their 
lives  in  the  interest  of  safety,  and  assisting 
such  victims  in  healing  from  the  effects  of 
the  violence.  Related  assistance— 

"(A)  shall  include— 

"(i)  counseling  with  respect  to  family  vio- 
lence, counseling  by  peers  individually  or  in 
groups,  and  referral  to  community  social 
services; 

"(11)  transportation,  technical  assistance 
with  respect  to  obtaining  financial  assist- 
ance under  Federal  and  State  programs,  and 
referrals  for  appropriate  health-care  services 
(including  alcohol  and  drug  abuse  treat- 
ment), but  shall  not  include  reimbursement 
for  any  health-care  services; 

"(ill)  legal  advocacy  to  provide  victims 
with  information  and  assistance  through  the 
civil  and  criminal  courts,  and  legal  assist- 
ance; or 

"(iv)  children's  counseling  and  support 
services,  and  child  care  services  for  children 
who  are  victims  of  family  violence  or  the  de- 
pendents of  such  victims;  and 

"(B)  may  include  prevention  services  such 
as  outreach  and  prevention  services  for  vic- 
tims and  their  children,  employment  train- 
ing, parenting  and  other  educational  services 
for  victims  and  their  children,  preventive 
health  services  within  domestic  violence  pro- 
grams (Including  nutrition,  disease  preven- 
tion, exercise,  and  prevention  of  substance 
abuse),  domestic  violence  prevention  pro- 
grams for  school  age  children,  family  vio- 
lence public  awareness  campaigns,  and  vio- 
lence prevention  counseling  services  to  abus- 
ers.". 

SBC.  Sia.  ALLOTMENT  OF  FUNDS. 

SecUon  304(a)(1)  (42  U.S.C.  10403(a)(1))  is 
amended— 


(1)  by  striking  out  "whichever  is  the  great- 
er of  the  following  amounts:  one-half  of; 
and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "$50,000"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "$200,000.  whichever  is  the  les- 
sor amount". 

SEC.  313.  SECRETARIAL  RESPONSraiLITIES. 

Section  305(b)(2)(A)  (42  U.S.C. 

10404(b)(2)(A))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "Into  the  causes  of  fam- 
ily violence"; 

(2)  by  inserting  "most  effective"  before 
"prevention"; 

(3)  by  striking  out  "and  (11)"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "(11)";  and 

(4)  by  Inserting  before  "and  (B)"  the  fol- 
lowing: "(111)  the  effectiveness  of  providing 
safety  and  support  to  maternal  and  child  vic- 
tims of  family  violence  as  a  way  to  eliminate 
the  abuse  experienced  by  children  in  such 
situations,  (iv)  identification  of  intervention 
approaches  to  child  abuse  prevention  serv- 
ices which  appear  to  be  successful  in  pre- 
venting child  abuse  where  both  mother  and 
child  are  abused,  (v)  effective  and  appro- 
priate treatment  services  for  children  where 
both  mother  and  child  are  abused,  and  (vi) 
the  Individual  and  situational  factors  lead- 
ing to  the  end  of  violent  and  abusive  behav- 
ior by  persons  who  commit  acts  of  family  vi- 
olence. Including  such  factors  as  history  of 
previous  violence  and  the  legal  and  service 
interventions  received.". 

SEC.  314.  EVALUATION  AND  REPORT  TO  CON- 
GRESS. 

Section  306  (42  U.S.C.  10405)  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  Inserting  "and  every  two  years 
thereafter."  after  "the  first  time  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  title,"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "assurances"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "documentation";  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "303(a)(2)(F)"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  "303(a)(2)(B)  through 
303(a)(2)(F)". 

SEC.  310.  FUNDING  FOR  TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE 
CENTERS. 

Section  308  (42  U.S.C.  10407)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

-SEC.    308.    INFORMATION   AND   TECHNICAL   AS- 
SISTANCE CENTERS. 

"(a)  Purpose  and  grants.— 

"(1)  Purpose.- It  is  the  purpose  of  this  sec- 
tion to  provide  resource  information,  train- 
ing, and  technical  assistance  to  Federal. 
State,  and  Indian  tribal  agencies,  as  well  as 
to  local  domestic  violence  programs  and  to 
other  professionals  who  provide  services  to 
victims  of  domestic  violence. 

"(2)  Grants.- From  the  amounts  appro- 
priated under  this  title,  the  Secretary  shall 
award  grants  to  private  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions for  the  establishment  and  maintenance 
of  one  national  resource  center  (as  provided 
for  in  subsection  (b))  and  not  to  exceed  six 
special  issue  resource  centers  (as  provided 
for  in  subsection  (c))  focusing  on  one  or  more 
issues  of  concern  to  domestic  violence  vic- 
tims. 

"(b)  national  resource  Center.— The  na- 
tional resource  center  established  under  sub- 
section (a)(2)  shall  offer  resource,  policy  and 
training  assistance  to  Federal.  State,  and 
local  government  agencies,  to  domestic  vio- 
lence service  providers,  and  to  other  profes- 
sionals and  interested  parties  on  issues  per- 
taining to  domestic  violence,  and  shall  main- 
tain a  central  resource  library  in  order  to 
collect,  prepare,  analyze,  and  disseminate  in- 
formation and  statistics  and  analyses  there- 
of relating  to  the  Incidence  and  prevention  of 
family  violence  (particularly  the  prevention 
of  repeated  incidents  of  violence)  and  the 
provision  of  immediate  shelter  and  related 
assistance. 


"(c)  Special  Issue  Resource  Centers.— 
The  special  issue  resource  centers  estab- 
lished under  subsection  (a)(2)  shall  provide 
information,  training  and  technical  assist- 
ance to  State  and  local  domestic  violence 
service  providers,  and  shall  specialize  in  at 
least  one  of  the  following  areas  of  domestic 
violence  service,  prevention,  or  law: 

"(1)  Criminal  Justice  response  to  domestic 
violence,  including  court^mandated  abuser 
treatment. 

"(2)  Improving  the  response  of  Child  Pro- 
tective Service  agencies  to  battered  mothers 
of  abused  children. 

"(3)  Child  custody  Issues  in  domestic  vio- 
lence cases. 

"(4)  The  use  of  the  self-defense  plea  by  do- 
mestic violence  victims. 

"(5)  Improving  interdisciplinary  health 
care  responses  and  access  to  health  care  re- 
sources for  victims  of  domestic  violence. 

"(6)  Improving  access  to  and  the  quality  of 
legftl  representation  for  victims  of  domestic 
violence  in  civil  litigation. 

"(d)  Eligibility.- To  be  eligible  to  receive 
a  grant  under  this  section  an  entity  shall  be 
a  private  nonprofit  organisations  that— 

"(1)  focuses  primarily  on  domestic  vio- 
lence; 

"(2)  provides  documentation  to  the  Sec- 
retary demonstrating  experience  working  di- 
rectly on  issues  of  domestic  violence,  par- 
ticularly In  the  specific  subject  area  for 
which  It  is  applying; 

"(3)  include  on  Its  advisory  boards  rep- 
resentatives Crom  domestic  violence  pro- 
grams in  the  region  who  are  geographically 
and  culturally  diverse;  and 

"(4)  demonstrate  the  strong  support  of  do- 
mestic violence  advocates  from  across  the 
country  and  the  region  for  their  designation 
as  the  national  or  a  special  issue  resource 
center. 

"(e)  Reporting.- Not  later  than  6  months 
after  receiving  a  grant  under  this  section,  a 
grantee  shall  prepare  and  submit  a  report  to 
the  Secretary  that  evaluates  the  effective- 
ness of  the  use  of  amounts  received  under 
such  grant  by  such  grantee  and  containing 
such  additional  information  as  the  Secretary 
may  prescribe. 

"(f)  REGULATIONS.— Not  later  than  90  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section, 
the  Secretary  shall  publish  proposed  regula- 
tions implementing  this  section.  Not  later 
than  120  days  after  such  date  of  enactment, 
the  Secretary  shall  publish  final  regulations. 

"(g)  Funding.- From  the  amounts  appro- 
priated under  section  310.  not  in  excess  of  5 
percent  of  such  amount  for  each  fiscal  year 
shall  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  making 
grants  under  this  section.". 
SEC.  316.  AUTHORIZA-nON  OF  APPROPRIA-HONa 

Section  310  (42  U.S.C.  10409)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 
"SEC.  310.  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPHlA-nONS. 

"(a)  In  General.— There  are  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  sections  303  through  309  and  section  313, 
$85,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1992,  and  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1993  and  1994. 

"(b)  Section  303(a)  and  (b).— Of  the 
amounts  appropriated  under  subsection  (a) 
for  each  fiscal  year,  not  less  than  80  percent 
shall  be  used  for  making  grants  under  sub- 
section 303(a),  and  not  less  than  10  percent 
shall  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
section  303(b). 

"(c)  Section  308.— Of  the  amounts  appro- 
priated under  subsection  (a)  for  each  fiscal 
year,  not  less  than  5  percent  shall  be  used  by 
the  Secretary  for  making  grants  under  sec- 
tion 308.". 
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nr  LAW  ENFORCEMENT  TRAINING  AND 
TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE  GRANTS 
AND  COr>rrRACTS  AND  GRANTS  FOR 
STATE  DOMESTIC  VIOLENCE  COAU- 
TIONa 


10410)  is  amended  to 


SecU*n  311  (42  U.S.C. 
read  as  follows: 

■SBC.  »W-  GRANTS  FOR  STATE  DOMESTIC   VIO- 
LENCE COALITIONS. 


In    General.— The    Secretary    shall 
fi  rants  for  the  funding:  of  State  domes- 
violence  coalitions.  Such  coalitions  shall 
the   purposes  of  domestic   violence 
tion  and  prevention  through  activi- 
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w  arklng  with  judicial  and  law  enforce- 
ai  :encles  to  encourage  appropriate  re- 
to  domestic  violence  cases  and  ex- 
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inappropriateness  of  mutual  pro- 
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prohibition  of  mediation  when  do- 
\  lolence  Is  involved; 

use  of  mandatory  arrests  of  ac- 
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discouragement  of  dual  arrests; 
adoption  of  aggressive  and  verti- 
proe^cution  policies  and  procedures; 

he  use  of  mandatory   requirements 
presentence  investigations; 

length  of  time  taken  to  prosecute 
reach  plea  agreements; 
use  of  plea  agreements; 
consistency  of  sentencing,  includ- 
conn|)arisons  of  domestic  violence  crimes 
violent  crimes; 
restitution  of  victims; 
use  of  training  and  technical  as- 
to  law  enforcement  and  court  offi- 
other  professionals; 
reporting  practices  of.  and  signifi- 
be  accorded  to,  prior  convictions 
felony  and  misdemeanor)  and  protec- 
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1  tie  use  of  interstate  extradition  in 
iomestic  violence  crimes; 
he   use   of  statewide   and   regional 
;  and 

other  matters  as  the  Secretary 
State  domestic  violence  coalitions 
]  lerit  investigations; 

with  family  law  Judges,  Child 

Services  agencies,  and  children's 

to  develop  appropriate  responses 

custody  and  visitation  issues  in  do- 

^olence  cases  as  well  as  cases  where 

violence  and  child  abuse  are  both 

Including— 

inappropriateness  of  mutual  pro- 
<  rders; 

prohibition  of  mediation   where 
violence  is  involved; 

inappropriate  use  of  marital  or 
counseling    in    domestic    violence 
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presumption  of  custody  to  domes- 
victims; 

use  of  comprehensive  protection 
grant  fullest  protections  possible 
IS  of  domestic  violence,   including 
support  and  maintenance; 
development  by  Child  Protective 
)f  supportive  responses  that  enable 
o  protect  their  children; 
he    Implementation    of   supervised 
that  do  not  endanger  victims  and 
and 
possibility  of  permitting  domestic 
to  remove  children  from  the 
the  safety  of  the  children  or  the 
at  risk; 


"(3)  conduct  public  education  campaigns 
regarding  domestic  violence  through  the  use 
of  public  service  announcements  and  inform- 
ative materials  that  are  designed  for  print 
media,  billboards,  public  transit  advertising, 
electronic  broadcast  media,  and  other  vehi- 
cles for  Information  that  shall  inform  the 
public  concerning  domestic  violence;  and 

"(4)  participate  In  planning  and  monitor- 
ing of  the  distribution  of  grants  and  grant 
funds  to  their  State  under  section  303(a). 

"(b)  Elioibii-ity.— To  be  eligible  for  a  grant 
under  this  section  an  entity  shall  be  a  state- 
wide nonprofit  State  domestic  violence  coa- 
lition whose — 

"(1)  membership  Includes  representatives 
from  a  majority  of  the  programs  for  victims 
of  domestic  violence  in  the  State; 

"(2)  board  membership  is  representative  of 
such  programs;  and 

"(3)  purpose  is  to  provide  services,  commu- 
nity education,  and  technical  assistance  to 
such  programs  to  establish  and  maintain 
shelter  and  related  services  for  victims  of  do- 
mestic violence  and  their  children. 

"(c)  ALLOTMENT  OF  FUNDS.— From  amounts 
appropriated  under  this  section  for  each  fis- 
cal year,  the  Secretary  shall  allot  to  each 
State,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  combined 
U.S.  Territories  an  amount  equal  to  Via  of 
the  amount  appropriated  for  such  fiscal  year. 
For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term  'com- 
bined U.S.  Territories'  means  Guam,  Amer- 
ican Samoa,  the  U.S.  Virgin  Islands,  the 
Northern  Mariana  Islands,  and  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  and  shall  not 
receive  less  than  1.5  percent  of  the  funds  ap- 
propriated for  each  fiscal  year. 

"(d)  Prohibition  on  lobbying.— No  fVinds 
made  available  to  entitles  under  this  section 
shall  be  used,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  influ- 
ence the  Issuance,  amendment,  or  revocation 
of  any  executive  order  or  similar  promulga- 
tion by  any  Federal,  State  or  local  agency, 
or  to  undertake  to  Influence  the  passage  or 
defeat  of  any  legislation  by  Congress,  or  by 
any  State  or  local  legislative  body,  or  State 
proposals  by  Initiative  petition,  except  that 
the  representatives  of  the  entity  may  testify 
or  make  other  appropriate  communication— 

"(1)  when  formally  requested  to  do  so  by  a 
legislative  body,  a  committee,  or  a  member 
thereof;  or 

"(2)  in  connection  with  legislation  or  ap- 
propriations directly  affecting  the  activities 
of  the  entity. 

"(e)  Reporting.— Each  State  domestic  vio- 
lence coalition  receiving  amounts  under  this 
section  shall  submit  a  report  to  the  Sec- 
retary describing  the  coordination,  training 
and  technical  assistance  and  public  edu- 
cation services  performed  with  such  amounts 
and  evaluating  the  effectiveness  of  those 
services. 

"(f)  Authorization  of  Appropriations.- 
There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$15,000,000  for  each  fiscal  year  to  be  used  to 
award  grants  under  this  section. 

"(g)  REGULATIONS.— Not  later  than  90  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section, 
the  Secretary  shall  publish  proposed  regula- 
tions implementing  this  section.  Not  later 
than  120  days  after  such  date  of  enactment, 
the  Secretary  shall  publish  final  regulations 
Implementing  this  section.". 

SEC.  318.  REGULATIONa 

Section  312(a)  (42  U.S.C.  10409(a))  Is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  sentence: 

"Not  later  than  90  days  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  sentence,  the  Secretary  shall 
publish  proposed  regulations  Implementing 
sections  303,  308,  and  314.  Not  later  than  120 


days  after  such  date  of  enactment,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  publish  final  regulations  Imple- 
menting such  sections.". 

SEC.  319.  FAMILY  MEMBER  ABUSE  INFORMA'nON 
AND  DOCUMENTATION. 

Section  313(1)  (42  U.S.C.  10409(1))  Is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "characteristics  relating 
to  family  violence"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "develop  data  on  the  number  of  vic- 
tims of  family  violence  and  their  dependents 
who  are  homeless  or  institutionalized  as  a 
result  of  the  violence  and  abuse  they  have 
experienced". 

SEC.    320.   GRANTS    FOR    PUBUC    INFORMATION 

CAMPAIGNS. 

The  Act  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section: 
"SEC.  314.  GRANTS  FOR  PUBUC   INFORMA'nON 
CAMPAIGNS. 

"(a)  In  General.— The  Secretary  may 
make  grants  to  public  or  private  nonprofit 
entitles  to  provide  public  Information  cam- 
paigns regarding  domestic  violence  through 
the  use  of  public  service  announcements  and 
informative  materials  that  are  designed  for 
print  media,  billboards,  public  transit  adver- 
tising, electronic  broadcast  media,  and  other 
vehicles  for  Information  that  shall  inform 
the  public  concerning  domestic  violence. 

"(b)  APPLICATION.— No  grant,  contract,  or 
cooperative  agreement  shall  be  made  or  en- 
tered into  under  this  section  unless  an  appli- 
cation that  meets  the  requirements  of  sub- 
section (c)  has  been  approved  by  the  Sec- 
retary. 

"(c)  Requirements.— An  application  sub- 
mitted under  subsection  (b)  shall— 

"(1)  provide  such  agreements,  assurances, 
and  information,  be  in  such  form  and  be  sub- 
mitted In  such  manner  as  the  Secretary  shall 
prescribe  through  notice  in  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister, including  a  description  of  how  the  pro- 
posed public  information  campaign  will  tar- 
get the  population  at  risk.  Including  preg- 
nant women; 

"(2)  Include  a  complete  description  of  the 
plan  of  the  application  for  the  development 
of  a  public  Information  campaign; 

"(3)  Identify  the  specific  audiences  that 
will  be  educated,  including  communities  and 
groups  with  the  highest  prevalence  of  domes- 
tic violence; 

"(4)  Identify  the  media  to  be  used  in  the 
campaign  and  the  geographic  distribution  of 
the  campaign; 

"(5)  describe  plans  to  test  market  a  devel- 
opment plan  with  a  relevant  population 
group  and  in  a  relevant  geographic  area  and 
give  assurance  that  effectiveness  criteria 
win  be  implemented  prior  to  the  completion 
of  the  final  plan  that  will  Include  an  evalua- 
tion component  to  measure  the  overall  effec- 
tiveness of  the  campaign; 

"(6)  describe  the  kind,  amount,  distribu- 
tion, and  timing  of  informational  messages 
and  such  other  information  as  the  Secretary 
may  require,  with  assurances  that  media  or- 
ganizations and  other  groups  with  which 
such  messages  are  placed  will  not  lower  the 
current  frequency  of  public  service  an- 
nouncements; and 

"(7)  contain  such  other  information  as  the 
Secretary  may  require. 

"(d)  Use.— A  grant,  contract,  or  agreement 
made  or  entered  Into  under  this  section  shall 
be  used  for  the  development  of  a  public  Infor- 
mation campaign  that  may  Include  public 
service  announcements,  paid  educational 
messages  for  print  media,  public  transit  ad- 
vertising, electronic  broadcast  media,  and 
any  other  mode  of  conveying  information 
that  the  Secretary  determines  to  be  appro- 
priate. 

"(e)  Criteria.— The  criteria  for  awarding 
grants  shall  ensure  that  an  applicant— 


"(1)  will  conduct  activities  that  educate 
communities  and  groups  at  greatest  risk; 

"(2)  has  a  record  of  high  quality  campaigns 
of  a  comparable  type;  and 

"(3)  has  a  record  of  high  quality  campaigns 
that  educate  the  population  groups  identi- 
fied as  most  at  risk.". 

SEC.  311.  MODEL  STATE  LEADERSHIP  INCENTIVE 
GRANTS  FOR  DOMESTIC  VIOLENCE 
INTERVENTION. 

The  Act  (as  amended  by  section  320)  is  fur- 
ther amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  section: 

*8EC.  31S.  MODEL  STATE  LEADERSHIP  GRANTS 
FOR  DOMESTIC  VIOLENCE  INTER- 
VENTION. 

"(a)  In  General.— The  Secretary,  in  co- 
operation with  the  Attorney  General,  shall 
award  grants  to  not  less  than  10  States  to  as- 
sist such  States  in  becoming  model  dem- 
onstration States  and  in  meeting  the  costs  of 
Improving  State  leadership  concerning  ac- 
tivities that  will— 

"(1)  Increase  the  number  of  prosecutions 
for  domestic  violence  crimes; 

"(2)  encourage  the  reporting  of  Incidences 
of  domestic  violence;  and 

"(3)  facilitate  'arrests  and  aggressive'  pros- 
ecution policies. 

"(b)  Designation  as  Model  State.— To  be 
designated  as  a  model  State  under  sub- 
section (a),  a  State  shall  have  in  effect— 

"(1)  a  law  that  requires  mandatory  arrest 
of  a  person  that  police  have  prolMible  cause 
to  believe  has  committed  an  act  of  domestic 
violence  or  probable  cause  to  believe  has  vio- 
lated an  outstanding  civil  protection  order; 

"(2)  a  law  or  policy  that  discourages  'dual' 
arrests; 

"(3)  statewide  prosecution  policies  that— 

"(A)  authorize  and  encourage  prosecutors 
to  pursue  cases  where  a  criminal  case  can  be 
proved,  including  proceeding  without  the  ac- 
tive Involvement  of  the  victim  If  necessary; 
and 

"(B)  implement  model  projects  that  in- 
clude either — 

"(Da  'no-drop'  prosecution  policy;  or 

"(ii)a  vertical  prosecution  policy;  and 

"(C)  limit  diversion  to  extraordinary  cases, 
and  then  only  after  an  admission  before  a  ju- 
dicial officer  has  been  entered; 

"(4)  statewide  guidelines  for  judges  that^ 

"(A)  reduce  the  automatic  Issuance  of  mu- 
tual restraining  or  protective  orders  In  cases 
where  only  one  spouse  has  sought  a  restrain- 
ing or  protective  order; 

"(B)  discourage  custody  or  Joint  custody 
orders  by  spouse  abusers;  and 

"(C)  encourage  the  understanding  of  do- 
mestic violence  as  a  serious  criminal  offense 
and  not  a  trivial  dispute; 

"(5)  develop  and  disseminate  methods  to 
Improve  the  criminal  Justice  system's  re- 
sponse to  domestic  violence  to  make  existing 
remedies  as  easily  available  as  possible  to 
victims  of  domestic  violence.  Including  re- 
ducing delay,  eliminating  court  fees,  and 
providing  easily  understandable  court  forms. 

"(c)  Authorization  of  Appropriations.— 

"(1)  In  general.- In  addition  to  the  funds 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  under  section 
310,  there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  make  grants  under  this  section  $25,000,000 
for  fiscal  year  1992  and  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1993 
and  1994. 

"(2)  Limitation.— Funds  shall  be  distrib- 
uted under  this  section  so  that  no  State  shall 
receive  more  than  $2,500,000  in  each  fiscal 
year  under  this  section. 

"(3)  DELEGA'noN  AND  TRANSFER.— The  Sec- 
retary shall  delegate  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral the  Secretary's  responsibilities  for  car- 


rying out  this  section  and  shall  transfer  to 
the  Attorney  General  the  funds  appropriated 
under  this  section  for  the  purpose  of  making 
grants  under  this  section.". 

SEC.  Saa.  EDUCATING  YOUTH  ABOUT  DOMESTIC 
VIOLENCE. 

(a)  General  Purpose.— For  purposes  of 
this  section,  the  Secretary  of  Education, 
hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Secretary" 
shall  develop  model  programs  for  education 
of  young  people  about  domestic  violence  and 
violence  among  intimate  partners. 

(b)  Nature  of  program.— The  Secretary, 
in  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services,  shall  through  grants  or 
contracts  develop  three  separate  programs, 
one  each  for  primary  and  middle  schools, 
secondary  schools,  and  institutions  of  higher 
education.  Such  model  programs  shall  be  de- 
veloped with  the  input  of  educational  ex- 
perts, law  enforcement  personnel,  legal  and 
psychological  experts  on  battering,  and  vic- 
tim advocate  organizations  such  as  battered 
women's  shelters.  The  participation  of  each 
such  group  or  individual  consultants  from 
such  groups  Is  essential  to  the  development 
of  a  progi-am  that  meets  both  the  needs  of 
educational  institutions  and  the  needs  of  the 
domestic  violence  problem. 

(c)  Review  and  Dissemination.- Not  later 
than  9  months  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act.  the  Secretary  shall  transmit  the 
model  programs,  along  with  a  plan  and  cost 
estimate  for  nationwide  distribution,  to  the 
relevant  committees  of  Congress  for  review. 

(d)  Authorization.— There  are  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  under  this  section  for  fis- 
cal year  1992,  $200,000  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section. 

TITLE  rV— REAUTHORIZATION  OF 
PROGRAMS  WITH  RESPECT  TO  ADOPTION 
SEC.  401.  FINDINGS  AND  PURPOSE. 

Section  201  of  the  Child  Abuse  Prevention 
and  Treatment  Act  of  1978  (42  U.S.C.  5111)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"SEC.  201.  CONGRESSIONAL  FINDINGS  AND  DEC- 
LARATION OF  PURPOSE. 

"(a)  Findings.— Congress  finds  that— 

"(1)  the  number  of  children  in  substitute 
care  Increased  by  nearly  50  percent  between 
1985  and  1990,  as  our  Nations's  foster  care 
population  Included  more  than  400,000  chil- 
dren at  the  end  of  June,  1990; 

"(2)  increasingly  children  entering  foster 
care  have  complex  problems  which  require 
Intensive  services; 

"(3)  an  Increasing  number  of  Infants  are 
born  to  mothers  who  did  not  receive  prenatal 
care,  are  born  addicted  to  alcohol  and  other 
drugs,  and  exposed  to  infection  with  the  etio- 
loglc  agent  for  the  human  Immunodeficiency 
virus,  are  medically  fragile,  and  technology 
dependent; 

"(4)  the  welfare  of  thousands  of  children  In 
institutions  and  foster  homes  and  disabled 
infants  with  life-threatening  conditions  may 
be  in  serious  Jeopardy  and  some  such  chil- 
dren are  in  need  of  placement  in  permanent, 
adoptive  homes; 

"(5)  many  thousands  of  children  remain  In 
Institutions  or  foster  homes  solely  because 
of  local  and  other  barriers  to  their  place- 
ment In  permanent,  adoptive  homes; 

"(6)  the  majority  of  such  children  are  of 
school  age,  members  of  sibling  groups  or  dis- 
abled; 

"(7)  currently  one-half  of  children  free  for 
adoption  and  awaiting  placement  are  minori- 
ties; 

"(8)  adoption  may  be  the  best  alternative 
for  assuring  the  healthy  development  of  such 
children; 

"(9)  there  are  qualified  persons  seeking  to 
adopt  such  children  who  are  unable  to  do  so 
because  of  barriers  to  their  placement;  and. 


"(10)  in  order  both  to  enhance  the  stability 
and  love  of  the  child's  home  environment 
and  to  avoid  wasteful  expenditures  of  public 
funds,  such  children  should  not  have  medi- 
cally Indicated  treatment  withheld  from 
them  nor  be  maintained  In  foster  care  or  In- 
stitutions when  adoption  is  appropriate  and 
families  can  be  found  for  such  children. 

"(b)  Purpose.- It  is  the  purpose  of  this 
title  to  facilitate  the  elimination  of  barriers 
to  adoption  and  to  provide  permanent  and 
loving  home  environments  for  children  who 
would  benefit  from  adoption,  particularly 
children  with  special  needs,  including  dis- 
abled infants  with  life-threatenlDg  condi- 
tions, by — 

"(1)  promoting  model  adoption  legislation 
and  procedures  in  the  States  and  territories 
of  the  United  States  in  order  to  eliminate  Ju- 
risdictional and  legal  obstacles  to  adoption; 
and 

"(2)  providing  a  mechanism  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Services  to— 

"(A)  promote  quality  standards  for  adop- 
tion services,  pre-placement,  post-place- 
ment, and  post-legal  adoption  counseling, 
and  standards  to  protect  the  rights  of  chil- 
dren In  need  of  adoption: 

"(B)  maintain  a  national  adoption  infor- 
mation exchange  system  to  bring  together 
children  who  would  benefit  from  adoption 
and  qualified  prospective  adoptive  parents 
who  are  seeking  such  children,  and  conduct 
national  recruitment  efforts  in  order  to 
reach  prospective  parents  for  children  await- 
ing adoption; 

"(C)  maintain  a  National  Resource  Center 
for  Special  Needs  Adoption  to— 

"(i)  promote  professional  leadership  devel- 
opment of  minorities  in  the  adoption  field; 

"(il)  provide  training  and  technical  assist- 
ance to  service  providers  and  State  agencies 
to  improve  professional  competency  in  the 
field  of  adoption  and  the  adoption  of  children 
with  special  needs;  and 

"(ill)  facilitate  the  development  of  inter- 
disciplinary approaches  to  meet  the  needs  of 
children  who  are  waiting  for  adoption  and 
the  needs  of  adoptive  families;  and 

"(D)  demonstrate  expeditious  ways  to  free 
children  for  adoption  for  whom  it  has  been 
determined  that  adoption  Is  the  appropriate 
plan.". 

SEC.  403.  MODEL  ADOPTION  LEGISLATION  AND 
PROCEDURES. 

Section  202  of  the  Child  Abuse  Prevention 
and  Treatment  Act  of  1978  (42  U.S.C.  5112)  is 
repealed. 

SEC.    403.    INFORMA'nON    AND    SERVICE    FUNC- 
TIONS. 

Section  203  of  the  Child  Abuse  Prevention 
and  Treatment  Act  of  1978  (42  U.S.C.  5113)  is 
amended— 

(1)  In  subsection  (a)— 

(A)  by  Inserting  ",  on-site  technical  assist- 
ance" after  "consultant  services"  in  the  sec- 
ond sentence; 

(B)  by  inserting  "including  salaries  and 
travel  costs,"  after  "administrative  ex- 
penses," in  the  second  sentence;  and 

(C)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  sentence:  "The  Secretary  shall,  not 
later  than  12  months  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  sentence,  prepare  and  submit  to 
the  committees  of  Congress  having  Jurisdic- 
tion over  such  services  reports,  as  appro- 
priate, containing  appropriate  data  concern- 
ing the  manner  in  which  activities  were  car- 
ried out  under  this  title,  and  such  reports 
shall  be  made  available  to  the  public";  and 

(2)  in  subsection  (b)— 

(A)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (1)  and  redes- 
ignating paragraph  (2)  as  paragraph  (1); 

(B)  by  Inserting  after  paragraph  (1)  (as  so 
redesignated)  the  following  new  paragraph: 
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striking  out  "and  (B)"  in  paragraph 

inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(B)  the  op- 
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striking  out  subsection  (a)  and  in- 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following  new  sub- 


A  DDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


A  MEMORIAL  TO  FRANKLIN 
DEI  ANO  ROOSEVELT— AT  LAST 


LEVIN.  Mr.   President,  on  Sep- 

16,  1991,  a  truly  historic  event 

ilace  in  West  Potomac  Park  on 

of  the  Tidal  Basin  in  Washing- 


t 


jccasion  was  the  groundbreaking 

nemorial  to  President  Franklin 

Roosevelt,   and   it  has  been  a 

me  coming.  Congress  created  a 

ssion  to  determine  a  site  and  a 

for  the  memorial  in  1955.  and 

reaching  this  point  has  been  difficult 

t  without  controversy.  The  site 

selected  and  set  aside,  amongst  the 

trees  of  the  Tidal  Basin,  in  1959, 

tling  on  a  design  and  funding  for 

memorial  has  been  more  difficult. 

now,  all  those  difficulties  have 

resolved.  The  renowned  landscape 

Lawrence    Halprin    has    de- 

a  memorial  consisting  of  four 

garden    rooms    connected    by 

conteifiplative  passageways,  with  a  va- 

Bculptures,  bas-reliefs  and  chis- 

(^otations,  all  tied  together  by 

and  flow  of  pools,  streams,  and 


ebj 
waterl  ills 

At  the  groundbreaking,  the  two 
cochaJ  ns  of  the  Commission,  Senators 
Mark  Hatfield  and  Daniel  Inouye, 


spoke,  as  did  Mike  Wallace  of  CBS; 
David  B.  Roosevelt,  grandson  of  Frank- 
lin and  Eleanor  Roosevelt  and  son  of 
Elliott  Roosevelt,  representing  the 
President's  family;  and  Frank  Freidel, 
an  historian  and  author.  Deputy  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  Frank  Bracken 
and  National  Park  Service  Director 
James  Ridenour  represented  the  ad- 
ministration. 

Senator  Inouye  spoke  very  movingly 
without  a  prepared  text  about  his  own 
memories  of  President  Roosevelt.  He 
told  the  audience  about  his  army  serv- 
ice in  Europe  with  the  442d  Regimental 
Combat  Team  his  unit  heard  the  tragic 
news  of  FDR's  death  in  1944.  His  entire 
unit,  rather  than  being  stunned  and 
saddened  into  inaction,  fixed  bayonets 
and  charged  the  enemy  positions.  As 
we  all  know.  Senator  Inouye  later  lost 
his  right  arm  in  battle. 

The  other  speakers  that  day  had  pre- 
pared remarks,  and  I  think  it  would  be 
of  interest  to  many  to  be  able  to  read 
them.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  cere- 
mony. Senators  Inouye  and  Hatfield, 
David  Roosevelt  and  Secretary 
Bracken  conducted  the  symbolic 
grroundbreaking.  This  great  task  has  fi- 
nally begun. 

I  ask  that  the  text  of  their  remarks 
be  included  in  the  Record. 

The  text  follows: 

Mr.  Mike  Wallace.  Senator  Hatfield,  Sen- 
ator Inouye,  Secretary  Bracken,  distin- 
guished guests.  It's  a  privilege  to  be  with  on 
this  long-awaited  day— the  day  when— fi- 
nally, finally— ground  is  broken  in  this  hand- 
some park  for  the  construction  of  a  memo- 
rial to  our  late  great  President,  Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt. 

Now  I  would  like  you  to  meet  the  other 
guests  here  on  the  dais.  I  am  pleased  to  in- 
troduce Mr.  Lawrence  Halprin,  architect  of 
this  magnificent  memorial.  Mr.  Halprin  Is 
renowned  In  America  and  abroad  for  having 
created  some  of  the  world's  most  beautiful 
outdoor  spaces.  Seated  to  his  right  is  the 
Honorable  Frank  Bracken.  Deputy  Secretary 
of  the  Interior.  Next  Is  David  Roosevelt, 
grandson  of  Eleanor  and  Franklin  Roosevelt, 
and  son  of  Elliott  Roosevelt;  to  his  right  is 
Senator  Daniel  Inouye  from  Hawaii.  Senator 
Inouye  has  served  on  the  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt  Memorial  Commission  since  1970, 
and  is  one  of  the  Commission's  cochairs; 
next  is  Senator  Mark  Hatfield  of  Oregon,  the 
other  cochalr.  who  has  served  since  1971. 

This  day  is  one  which  Senators  Inouye  and 
Hatfield  have  looked  forward  to  for  a  long 
time.  It  is  their  dedication— in  fact — that  has 
made  it  possible.  Next  to  them,  the  Revered 
James  Ford,  Chaplain  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives; and  James  Ridenour,  Director 
of  the  National  Park  Service. 

There  are  many  distinguished  guests  in  the 
audience  this  morning,  and  while  I  cannot 
mention  each  one,  I  do  want  to  introduce  the 
members  of  the  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt 
Memorial  CommKssion,  and  its  Executive  Di- 
rector. They  are  Representatives  Bill  Green, 
Secretary  of  the  Commission;  Senators 
Alfonse  D'Amato  of  New  York  and  Carl 
Levin  of  Michigan.  Representatives  Hamil- 
ton Fish,  Jr.  and  James  Scheuer,  both  of 
New  York,  as  well  as  Presidential  appointees 
Edmund  Brown,  Former  Governor  of  Califor- 
nia; former  Senator  Jennings  Randolph  of 
West  Virginia  and  Calvin  Whitesell  of  Ala- 
bama. 


The  Executive  Director  of  the  Commission 
since  1968  is  Frances  Campbell.  Frances  is 
largely  responsible  for  today's  event,  having 
planned  and  coordinated  it. 

We  are  especially  honored  to  have  with  us 
the  artists  for  the  Roosevelt  Memorial,  some 
of  the  most  highly  acclaimed  In  the  United 
States.  Sculptors  Leonard  Baakin,  Nell 
Estern,  Robert  Graham.  Tom  Hardy,  George 
Segal,  and  master  stone  carver.  John  Ben- 
son. These  artists  will  bring  to  life  momen- 
tous events  from  the  Roosevelt  Presidency, 
through  bronze  sculptures  and  through 
FDR's  quotations,  carved  In  granite. 

There  will  be — here — Leonard  Baskln's 
evocative  bronze  portrait  of  President  Roo- 
sevelt at  his  first  Inauguration,  George 
Segal's  depiction  of  a  listener,  intently  fo- 
cused on  the  powerful  voice  of  President 
Roosevelt  from  his  radio,  Robert  Graham's 
bas-relief  and  columns,  depleting  the  suffer- 
ing of  the  Great  Depression,  Nell  Estern's 
sculpture  of  the  First  Lady,  standing  alone 
in  the  final  room  of  the  memorial,  the  great 
eagle  created  by  Tom  Hardy  which  will  greet 
the  visitor  upon  arrival  at  the  memorial,  and 
John  Benson's  stone  carvings  which  will  ac- 
company these  evocative  works  of  art.  All 
this  win  make  a  visit  to  this  memorial  an 
historical,  educational  and— I'm  sure— an 
emotional  experience.  I  would  like  to  ask 
these  artists  to  stand.  If  they  will. 

When  David  Roosevelt  asked  If  I  might  like 
to  serve  as  master  of  ceremonies  here  this 
morning.  I  thought  right  away  of  my  mother 
and  father. 

They  were — both  of  them— immigrants 
f^om  Russia,  and  in  our  Brookllne.  MA, 
household,  Franklin  Roosevelt  was  a  hero  of 
mythic  proportions.  We  children  were  made 
to  feel  that  this  extraordinary  man  in  the 
White  House  ctu'ed  about  us,  that  there  was 
a  connection  between  him  and  us. 

Those  depression  years  were  tough  on  all 
Americans  who  lived  through  them,  but 
somehow  we  shared  a  feeling  that  FDR  was 
going  to  guide  us  safely  through.  My  NYA 
Job— my  National  Youth  Administration  Job 
at  the  University  of  Michigan,  back  In  the 
1930's,  grading  exam  papers  for  a  Journalism 
professor- paid  me  thirty  absolutely  vital 
dollars  each  month  for  a  year  or  two,  and  I 
somehow  came  to  believe  that  FDR  was  re- 
sponsible for  that. 

I  never  met  him.  I  never  saw  him  up  close. 
But  I  did  know  Eleanor  Roosevelt— just  a  lit- 
tle—back In  the  fifties,  and  when  I  Inter- 
viewed her  In  1957,  I  asked  whether  she  didn't 
agree — unhappily — that  a  good  many  people 
hated  her  husband.  "Oh,  yes,"  she  said,  "a 
great  many  do  still." 

"There  was  a  real  core  of  hatred,"  she  said, 
"the  people  who  would  call  him,  'that  man.' 
I  remember  one  man."  she  said,  "who  re- 
joiced, actually,  when  he  died.  I  suppose  that 
is  just  a  feeling  certain  people  had— that  he 
was  destroying  the  thing  they  held 
dear.  .  .  ." 

Well,  when  FDR  died,  I  remember  vividly 
Arthur  Godfrey's  tearful  radio  description  of 
the  procession  that  led  the  caisson  bearing 
the  President's  body  through  the  stieets  of 
Washington  .  .  .  and  the  newsreels  that 
showed  the  affection— and  the  sadness — 
etched  into  the  faces  of  everyone  who  lined 
the  streets  here  that  day. 

It  is  glorious  that  finally  we  Americans 
have  a  fitting  memorial  here  in  West  Poto- 
mac Park.  And  I  confess,  I  take  a  certain 
pride  in  having  been  invited  to  share  this 
day  with  all  of  you. 

The  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  Memorial 
Commission  was  established  away  back  In 
1956;  It  has  the  dubious  honor  of  being  the 


oldest  "temporary"  Federal  Commission. 
The  two  most  senior  members  of  the  Com- 
mission are  Senator  Daniel  Inouye,  ap- 
pointed—as I  said- in  1970  and  Senator  Mark 
Hatfield,  In  1971. 

Senator  Hatfield  joined  the  F.D.R.  Memo- 
rial Commission  at  a  critical  juncture.  After 
several  designs  had  been  proposed  and  re- 
jected, the  Commission  was  considering  yet 
another  in  what  seemed  to  be  an  endless  se- 
ries of  plans.  These  two  new  Commissioners 
breathed  new  life  Into  the  Commission,  giv- 
ing it  energy,  vision— and  a  new  direction. 

Those  who  know  Mark  Hatfield  will  not  be 
surprised  by  the  key  role  he  has  played  in 
the  development  of  the  F.D.R.  Memorial,  nor 
by  the  fact  that  a  Republican  Senator  would 
take  the  lead  In  the  development  of  a  memo- 
rial to  a  four-term  Democrat,  for  Mark  Hat- 
Held  is  a  man  with  a  keen  sense  of  history, 
and  he  has  particular  interest  in  the  history 
of  the  Presidency.  Interestingly,  one  of  Sen- 
ator Hatfield's  favorite  subjects  is  Herbert 
Hoover,  the  great  political  adversary  of 
Franklin  Roosevelt.  But  for  a  Senator  whose 
political  life  has  been  a  remarkable  example 
of  bipartisanship,  of  independence,  this  Is 
not  unexpected. 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  introduce  to 
you  a  man  of  integrity  and  a  man  of  vision: 
Mark  Hatfield. 

Senator  Hatfield.  It  is  a  very  great  privi- 
lege for  me,  as  co-chairman  of  the  Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt  Memorial  Commission, 
along  with  my  dear  friend  and  colleague. 
Senator  Danny  Inouye.  to  welcome  all  of  you 
to  this  ceremony.  There  are  some  of  us  who 
wondered  if  we  would  live  to  see  this  day! 
And  no  one  wanted  to  see  It  more  than  our 
long-time  Chairman,  the  Honorable  Eugene 
Keogh  who,  sadly,  cannot  see  the  fruit  of  his 
labors. 

I  want  to  offer  an  especially  warm  welcome 
to  others  of  you  who  have  been  so  intimately 
involved  in  the  development  of  the  F.D.R. 
Memorial  design.  It  has  been  an  extraor- 
dinary experience  to  work  on  this  project 
with  my  fellow  Conrmiissloners.  with  several 
Secretaries  of  the  Interior,  with  extremely 
competent  officials  of  the  National  Park 
Service,  and  with  the  talented  and  creative 
Larry  Halprin.  And  what  a  great  pleasure  It 
has  been  to  become  acquainted  with  mem- 
bers of  the  Roosevelt  family. 

Today,  two  generations  of  Americans  sit 
together  to  witness  these  ceremonies.  For 
one  the  memory  of  F.D.R.  Is  living  and  per- 
sonal. For  the  other,  Franklin  Delano  Roo- 
sevelt Is  but  a  name  from  history.  Therein 
lies  a  lesson  for  those  of  us  who  wield  reins 
of  power  today:  fame,  Indeed,  is  fleeting.  The 
Roosevelt  Memorial  Commission  was  created 
36  years  ago  by  a  generation  that  wishes  to 
celebrate  its  shared  experience  of  the  F.D.R. 
Years.  The  harvest  of  its  labor  comes  in  the 
midst  of  a  generation  that  knows  little  of 
our  thirty-second  President.  The  memorial 
resting  on  this  ground  will  link  these  two 
generations  and  generations  to  come.  It  will 
establish  a  more  lasting  memory  than  that 
which  death  erases. 

President  Roosevelt  was  not  simply  a  man 
of  great  deeds,  he  was  a  master  of  great  sym- 
bols. 

We  sought  to  capture  that  symbolism  in 
the  design  of  this  memorial. 

F.D.R.  was  a  man  skilled  in  oratory. 

We  sought  to  preserve  his  words  In  this 
memorial.  President  Roosevelt's  patrician, 
yet  warm  voice  reached  out  from  the  podium 
and  over  radio  to  embrace  his  audiences. 

We  sought.  In  the  same  way,  for  this  me- 
morial to  embrace,  not  stand  apart  from,  its 
visitors. 


The  Commission  paid  particular  attention 
to  the  special  place  reserved  for  the  Memo- 
rial. Its  location  amidst  three  national  polit- 
ical icons — one  to  the  Father  of  our  country, 
one  to  the  expounder  of  our  liberties,  and 
one  to  the  preserver  of  our  union — is  sacred 
ground. 

We  sought  to  preserve  its  sanctity  and  to 
maintain  a  proper  relationship  with  the 
other  memorials. 

The  waters  of  Warm  Springs  were  therapy 
for  President  Roosevelt's  weak  limbs.  The 
waters  of  naval  history  were  his  avocation. 
Thus,  water,  which  surrounds  this  site,  and 
water  used  artistically  within  it,  are  incor- 
porated in  the  Memorial. 

God  blessed  Franklin  Roosevelt  with  many 
gifts.  He  was  born  to  wealth  and  privilege. 
He  was  given  that  special  blend  of  qualities 
which,  being  admirable  by  themselves,  to- 
gether make  for  greatness:  his  sharp  intel- 
lect, his  skill  in  the  art  of  personal  relation- 
ships, his  self-assurance,  and  the  strength  of 
character  to  act  boldly.  God  gave  him  a  tal- 
ent for  the  turn  of  a  phrase.  President  Roo- 
sevelt's words  fill  our  American  vocabulary: 

"We  have  nothing  to  fear,  but  fear  Itseir', 

"a  day  that  will  live  In  Infamy", 

"the  Forgotten  Man", 

"a  New  Deal",  and 

"the  Pour  Freedoms".  . 

God  also  humbled  FranKlIn  Roosevelt,  tak- 
ing away  through  polio  the  use  of  his  legs.  As 
President  he  required  assistance  to  take 
even  a  single  step,  and  so  he  was  most  often 
photographed  In  a  seated  position.  Yet,  even 
today,  those  Images  are  not  ones  of  a  weak 
invalid.  Rather,  more  like  a  person  bearing 
the  aura  of  royalty.  Franklin  Roosevelt 
knew  how  to  turn  a  weakness  into  a 
strength. 

Today  we  commence  building  a  place  to 
honor  that  commanding  presence  which  In- 
spired us,  called  forth  self-sacrifice,  calmed 
our  fears,  and  gave  us  hope  for  a  brighter  to- 
morrow. 

Mr.  Wallace.  Thank  you.  Senator  Hat- 
field. And  now,  it  is  a  privilege  to  introduce 
you  to  one  of  America's  most  esteemed  his- 
torians. 

Dr.  Frank  Burt  Freidel,  Jr.  has  written 
nine  books  on  the  life  and  administration  of 
the  President.  His  writings  on  President 
Roosevelt  began  with  "Franklin  D.  Roo- 
sevelt: The  Apprenticeship"  in  1952— and  his 
latest,  published  in  1990,  is  entitled  "Roo- 
sevelt: A  Rendezvous  With  Destiny."  Dr. 
Freidel  has  been  a  professor  of  history  at  Ox- 
ford University.  Harvard.  Stanford,  and  the 
University  of  Washington.  He  Is  a  fellow 
with  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  .  .  .  Dr.  Frank  Freidel. 

Mr.  FREIDEL.  There  could  be  no  more  fit- 
ting memorial  to  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  than 
the  spacious  garden  with  water  flowing  amid 
granite  walls  that  will  now  take  form  on  this 
site.  It  is  a  break  with  tradition,  in  keeping 
with  Roosevelt's  delight  in  innovation- in 
harmony  with  the  past  but  symbolic  of  a 
new,  less  formal  era.  The  memorials  on  each 
side  of  us,  to  Abraham  Lincoln  and  Thomas 
Jefferson,  and  the  monument  to  George 
Washington,  in  their  architectural  grandeur 
celebrate  Washington  and  the  solid  founda- 
tions of  the  republic.  Jefferson  and  the  phi- 
losophy and  arts  of  the  American  enlighten- 
ment, and  Lincoln  and  the  preservation  of 
the  Federal  Union.  This  new  memorial  will 
remind  us  of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt's  love  of 
the  out  of  doors  and  his  emphasis  upon  nur- 
turing the  land;  the  inscriptions  upon  gran- 
ite will  celebrate  his  quest  for  a  better,  more 
secure  way  of  life  for  the  people  of  this  na- 
tion and  peoples  everywhere. 


Roosevelt  was  a  towering  figure  of  the 
twentieth  century,  one  of  the  most  fruitful 
architects  of  modern  America  and  the  mod- 
ern world.  The  ideals  that  the  Washington 
Monument  and  the  Jefferson  and  Lincoln 
Memorials  so  well  evoke  were  marked  indeli- 
bly in  his  spirit.  He  drew  upon  these  tradi- 
tional values  in  his  undertaking  to  modern- 
ize the  nation  and  the  world.  Much  as  he 
loved  the  past.  Indeed  out  of  bis  love  for  the 
past,  he  strove  for  the  future.  He  was  a  man 
of  vision  and  imagination,  and  above  all  of 
faith  in  God  and  in  the  nation. 

Although  he  was  not  without  vehement  de- 
tractors, Roosevelt  was  warmly  acclaimed 
for  the  vigorous,  positive  way  In  which  he 
led  the  nation  out  of  the  depression  crisis  of 
the  1930s  and  in  the  struggle  against  totali- 
tarianism during  World  War  n.  The  elector- 
ate admired  his  vigorous  optimism  during 
frightening  times,  his  concern  for  the  threat- 
ened and  dispossessed,  and  his  leadership  In 
striving  for  innovation.  He  demonstrated  his 
hold  on  the  minds  and  hearts  of  a  majority 
of  Americans  by  winning  election  to  an  un- 
precedented four  terms. 

I  would  like  this  morning  to  focus  upon 
some  of  Roosevelt's  essential  strengths  and 
contributions,  some  of  the  reasons  why  at 
this  one  remaining  location  in  the  American 
pantheon,  ground  is  being  broken  for  a  me- 
morial to  him. 

Roosevelt  enjoyed  a  sheltered  upbringing 
on  the  family  estate  at  Hyde  Park.  New 
York,  overlooking  the  Hudson  River,  where 
he  was  born  in  1882,  but  he  was  also  raised 
with  a  keen  sense  of  responsibility.  His 
mother  would  remind  him  of  the  scriptural 
admonition  that  from  one  to  whom  much  is 
given,  much  shall  be  required.  That  too  was 
the  emphasis  of  Endlcott  Peabody.  head  of 
Groton  School;  already  when  he  applied  to 
Harvard,  one  of  the  Groton  masters  wrote 
upon  his  behalf  that  Franklin  wished  to 
enter  public  life.  Above  all  there  was  the  in- 
fluence of  his  distant  cousin.  President  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt,  and  of  TR's  niece.  Eleanor 
Roosevelt,  whom  Franklin  married  in  1905. 
To  the  end  of  her  life.  Mrs.  Roosevelt  liked 
to  relate  how  when  she  was  engaged  she  ar- 
ranged for  Franklin  to  meet  her  at  one  or 
another  spot  in  the  lower  east  side  of  New 
York  where  she  showed  him  conditions  so 
miserable  that  he  confessed  he  had  not 
known  they  existed. 

In  1910.  Roosevelt  began  his  political  ap- 
prenticeship, winning  election  as  a  Democrat 
to  the  New  York  State  Senate.  He  savored 
politics  and  was  a  quick  learner.  Although 
he  admired  Theodore  Roosevelt  and  had 
voted  for  him  in  1904.  In  1912  he  energetically 
supported  the  Democratic  candidate.  Wood- 
row  Wilson,  who  upon  election  appointed 
him  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  a  posi- 
tion TR  had  filled  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
Spanish-American  War. 

The  two  progressive  presidents.  Roosevelt 
and  Wilson  were  both  major  and  continuing 
infiuences  upon  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 
Frances  Perkins  who  became  acquainted 
with  him  at  that  time  found  him  not  very 
clear  about  the  specific  differences  between 
TR's  New  Nationalism  and  Wilson's  New 
Freedom.  Later  it  was  politically  advan- 
tageous for  him  to  ignore  distinctions  even  if 
he  might  be  well  aware  of  them,  for  he  was 
to  become  an  advocate  of  many  of  the  do- 
mestic and  foreign  goals  of  each,  and  to  lure 
more  than  one  of  TR's  Bull  Moosers,  must 
notobly  Harold  L.  Ickes,  into  his  entourage. 

Before  he  was  forty.  Roosevelt  had  estab- 
lished himself  as  a  charming,  dynamic  young 
progressive.  In  Washington  during  the  first 
World  War  he  was  effective  In  mobilizing  the 
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Navy  fnd  learned  much  of  use  to  him  as 

in-chief    in    the    second    World 

Time  magazine  hailed  him  in  the  1920's 

s  chlever,  a  man  who  had  known  how  to 

things  done.  In  1920,  while  still  in  bis 

he    became    the    Democratic   can- 

for  vice  president;   he  emerged  un- 

a  Democrat  with  a  future, 
bllowing  summer  that  future  seemed 
when,  vacationing  at  Campo- 
liland,  he  contracted  polio.  This  hand- 
yroung    man    who    had    customarily 
up  stairs  two  at  a  time,  was  so  seri- 
i  tricken  that  he  was  fortunate  to  sur- 
t  a  low  point,  late  in  1921,  his  New 
<  octor  was  fearful  that  he  would  not 
able  to  sit  upright  without  support, 
contrary,  Roosevelt  strove  indefati- 
o  regain  the  use  of  his  legs,  and  as- 
I  cquaintances  that  he  expected  in  six 
to  be  walking  without  a  limp.  It  was 
at  that  time  that  anyone  in  a 
could  run  for  high  office.  With 
and  devotion  of  his  wife  Eleanor  and 
rtsourceful   assistant,   Louis  McHenry 
Eloosevelt  during  the  crisis  managed 
bis  plight  and  through  letters  and 
to  continue  active  in  politics, 
spring  of  1922,  Roosevelt  was  able 
with  the  aid  of  heavy  braces  and 
,  to  create  the  illusion  that  he  was 
than  lame,  not  a  paraplegic.  Two 
ater  he  received  a  stirring  ovation 
thus  appeared  at  the   1924  Demo- 
convention   to   nominate   Al    Smith, 
he  was  undergoing  various  rigor- 
painful,  methods  of  treatment  in 
to  recover.  He  obviously  suffered 
irivate  despair,   but  usually   kept  it 
coficealed.  The  waters  at  Warm  Springs, 
seemed  to  help  him  most,  and  he  in- 
nuch  of  his  energy  and  resources  into 
of  a  treatment  center  there  for 
and  fellow  polio  victims.  He  was  al- 
hatever  the  circumstances,  a  builder. 
Roosevelt  was  trying  to  regain  use 
he  won  much  sympathy  and  admi- 
for   his   determination.    Further,    he 
4irewd  political  use  of  his  disability, 
the  shattering  quarrels  between  the 
wet  Catholic  wing  of  the  Democratic 
the  east,  and  the  rural,  small-town 
and  Protestant  Democrats  of 
and  west.  He  undertook,  with  some 
to  be  the  unifier,  the  reconciler  of 
.  Although  only  in  his  forties,  he 
to  present  himself  as  temporarily 
statesman  who  would  not  run  for  of- 
n  until  he  had  fully  regained  use  of 
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uest  for  office  came  sooner  than  he 
ar  ticipated.  Smith,  who  had  won  the 
Democ  atic  nomination  for  President  in  1928, 
per8ua4ed  Roosevelt  to  aid  the  ticket  by  run- 
Governor  of  New  York.  Roosevelt, 
of  the  physical  energy  he  dem- 
in  bis  campaigning,  wearing 
in  one  hand  a  cane  and  with  the  other 
a  strong  arm.  always  with  a  broad 
his  face,  did  much  to  deflect  atten- 
bis  infirmity.  Smith  clinched  the 
remarking  that  one  did  not  have  to 
crobat  to  be  Governor.  By  a  narrow 
Roosevelt  was  elected  against  the 
can  tide.  During  his  years  as  Gov- 
[loosevelt  demonstrated  that  Indeed 
not  have  to  be  an  acrobat.  The  press 
ne^sreel  cameramen  cooperated,  and  his 
loth  in  New  York  and  the  nation  was 
rather  lame,  not  one  whose  normal 
>f  locomotion  was  a  wheelchair, 
wa  i  the  national  economy  that  because 
serious  y  ill  during  Roosevelt's  years  as  Gov- 
ernor qf  New  York.  The  stock  market  crash 


of  1929  signalled  the  start  of  a  great  depres- 
sion, acute  by  1932  when  Roosevelt  was  the 
Democratic  candidate  for  President.  Roo- 
sevelt campaigned  against  President  Herbert 
Hoover  with  an  air  of  confidence  amidst  the 
national  and  world  crisis,  carefully  limiting 
his  promises  to  generalities  that  would  not 
alarm  voters.  On  election  night,  after  win- 
ning by  a  wide  margin,  he  had  to  assume  fu- 
ture responsibilities  of  enormous  scope.  It 
was  not  an  entirely  happy  thought.  To  his 
son  James,  who  helped  him  into  bed,  he 
uncharacteristically  revealed  his  inner  fears, 
that  he  might  "not  have  the  strength  to  do 
this  Job."  He  said,  "After  you  leave  me  to- 
night. Jimmy.  I  am  going  to  pray  .  .  .  [for) 
strength  and  guidance.  ...  I  hope  you  will 
pray  for  me,  too.  Jimmy." 

Yet  to  the  nation  some  weeks  later,  when 
he  narrowly  missed  assassination  in  Miami, 
he  demonstrated  rare  courage  and  resource- 
fulness, heartening  in  time  of  national  de- 
spair. In  private  he  was  laying  elaborate  but 
confidential  plans  with  his  advisers,  the 
"Brains  Trust,"  to  cope  with  the  unparal- 
leled conditions.  A  quarter  of  the  nation's 
workers  were  unemployed.  Grain  prices  were 
so  low  that  midwest  farmers  were  burning 
corn  to  keep  warm,  while  in  Chicago,  Ed- 
mund Wilson  reported,  a  widow  scavenged 
for  meat  on  a  garbage-dump,  taking  off  "her 
glasses  so  that  she  couldn't  see  the 
maggots."  Yet  groceries  were  advertising 
hamburger  for  five  cents  a  pound.  By  inau- 
guration day.  March  4.  1933.  a  spreading  cri- 
sis of  confidence  brought  the  closing  of  the 
nation's  banks. 

In  his  inaugural  address.  Roosevelt  gave 
the  demoralized  nation  thrilling  reassurance 
by  pledging  a  leadership  of  frankness  and 
vigor.  "The  only  thing  we  have  to  fear  is  fear 
itself." 

A  hundred  days  of  dynamic  action  followed 
as  the  President  sent  Congress  proposal  after 
proposal  for  recovery  legislation  to  reopen 
banks,  stimulate  business,  and  bring  aid  to 
agriculture.  He  obtained  relief  for  the  unem- 
ployed and  those  threatened  by  the  loss  of 
their  homes  or  farms.  Two  innovations  par- 
ticularly interested  him,  the  Civilian  Con- 
servation Corps  to  put  unemployed  men, 
mostly  youth,  to  work  improving  forests, 
and  the  bold  regional  development  scheme, 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  to  prevent 
floods  and  produce  electric  power. 

Roosevelt  marshalled  the  powers  of  the 
presidency  as  had  Theodore  Roosevelt  and 
Woodrow  Wilson,  undertaking  to  function 
impartially  on  behalf  of  bankers,  business- 
men, workers,  farmers,  and  consumers.  Con- 
gress enacted  almost  all  of  his  proposals, 
making  constructive  modifications  in  many 
of  them.  The  President  recognized  the  con- 
tributions of  Congress  and  was  deeply  com- 
mitted to  constitutional  processes.  When 
Mrs.  Roosevelt  remarked  to  him  at  one  point 
when  Congress  was  balking  that  a  benevo- 
lent dictator  might  better  attain  refoi-ms,  he 
countered  that  one  could  not  rely  upon  a  dic- 
tator to  remain  benevolent. 

In  1935,  under  conflicting  pressures  from 
both  right  and  left,  Roosevelt  obtained  from 
Congress  a  new  far-reaching  reform  program, 
including  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act, 
and  the  most  momentous  domestic  achieve- 
ment of  the  New  Deal,  Social  Security,  pro- 
viding for  the  first  time  national  old-age 
benefits  and  unemployment  insurance. 

By  the  time  Roosevelt  ran  for  re-election 
in  1936.  the  Nation  was  enjoying  a  consider- 
able degree  of  recovery.  In  his  acceptance  ad- 
dress were  some  of  his  most  famous  words: 
"To  some  generations  much  is  given.  Of 
other  generations  much   is  expected.  This 


generation  of  Americans  has  a  rendezvous 
with  destiny."  That  destiny.  Roosevelt  de- 
clared, was  to  be  found  in  the  struggle 
against  want  and  for  the  survival  of  democ- 
racy, a  struggle  that  might  hearten  those  In 
other  countries  that  had  surrendered  their 
democracy.  "We  are  fighting  to  save  a  great 
and  precious  form  of  government  for  our- 
selves and  for  the  world." 

Although  Roosevelt  ran  against  a  notable 
Republican  candidate,  governor  Alf  M. 
Landon  of  Kansas,  the  President  carried  all 
but  two  states.  In  his  second  inaugural  ad- 
dress he  made  a  dramatic  call  for  fresh  re- 
form: 

"I  see  a  United  States  which  can  dem- 
onstrate that,  under  democratic  methods  of 
government,  national  wealth  can  be  trans- 
lated into  a  spreading  volume  of  human  com- 
forts hitherto  unknown.  .  .  .  But  here  is  the 
challenge  to  our  democracy.  ...  I  see  one- 
third  of  a  nation  ill-housed.  Ill-clad,  ill-nour- 
ished." 

Roosevelt  saw  the  Supreme  Court  as  a 
prime  impediment  to  fresh  domestic  reforms 
and  sought  to  add  justices  to  stop  the  flow  of 
decisions  invalidating  New  Deal  programs. 
During  the  ensuing  debates  in  Congress,  the 
Court  upheld  two  key  measures,  the  new 
labor  legislation  and  the  social  security  pro- 
gram. The  so-called  "court-packing"  plan, 
which  many  supporters  of  Roosevelt  had  felt 
was  unwise,  now  also  seemed  unnecessary. 
He  suffered  a  humiliating  defeat,  but  the 
flow  of  negative  decisions  had  come  to  an 
end. 

Other  tribulations  followed.  Roosevelt 
wished  to  bring  the  budget  more  nearly  into 
balance,  and  curbed  deficit  spending  so 
sharply  that  the  economy  sunk  from  recov- 
ery into  recession.  After  some  months  Roo- 
sevelt resumed  spending  and  the  cours?  of  re- 
covery resumed.  In  1938  he  was  under  attack 
for  allegedly  trying  in  primaries  to  "purge" 
the  Democratic  party  of  conservatives  op- 
posed to  his  programs.  In  Congress,  conserv- 
ative Democrats  joined  with  Republicans  to 
block  many  of  Roosevelt's  proposals,  but  the 
President  continued  to  advocate  reforms. 

Overshadowing  domestic  problems  was  the 
threat  from  aggressor  nations  in  Europe  and 
East  Asia  that  the  world  would  be  plunged 
into  a  second  World  War.  From  the  outset  of 
his  presidency,  Roosevelt  was  fearful  of 
Adolf  Hitler,  who  came  into  power  in  1933. 
Repeatedly,  Roosevelt  through  collective  se- 
curity schemes  tried  to  cooperate  with 
threatened  nations,  but  his  hands  were  tied 
by  Congress  and  a  public  fearful  of  being 
dragged  into  another  war.  The  threatened 
nations  hoped  to  appease  Hitler,  and  because 
Roosevelt  lacked  clout  did  not  take  him  very 
seriously. 

Within  the  American  hemisphere,  Roo- 
sevelt early  in  his  administration  began  to 
fabricate  an  ideal  collective  security  system, 
what  he  called  the  Good  Neighbor  policy.  He 
transformed  the  Monroe  Doctrine  from  a 
unilateral  manifesto  into  a  mutual  aid  pro- 
gram against  potential  aggressors.  It  became 
a  pilot  project  for  the  kind  of  peace  keeping 
and  economic  and  cultural  development  pro- 
grams Roosevelt  envisaged  for  the  entire 
world. 

As  Germany  and  Japan  became  ever  more 
threatening,  Roosevelt  in  his  1936  campaign 
reassured  the  electorate  with  his  emphatic 
statement  that  "I  hate  war"— words  with 
which  his  opponents  later  taunted  him.  He 
was  Indeed  ready  to  avoid  war  if  at  all  pos- 
sible, even  willing  to  cooperate  with  the 
British  in  their  efforts  toward  appeasement, 
to  rectify  what  Hitler  claimed  were  injus- 
tices against  Germany.  Or,  he  would  take  a 


course  more  appealing  to  him,  to  impose  eco- 
nomic sanctions,  possibly  a  blockade, 
against  an  aggressor  like  Japan.  But  in  1937 
by  broaching  the  idea  of  a  quarantine  he 
frightened  the  nation  and  was  forced  to 
backtrack.  He  was  powerless  during  the  Mu- 
nich crisis,  which  was  to  mark  the  failure  of 
appeasement. 

With  the  outbreak  of  World  War  n  in  Sep- 
tember, 1939,  Roosevelt  began  gradually  to 
rally  opinion  behind  bis  efforts  to  strengthen 
the  defenses  of  the  United  States.  In  his  role 
as  commander-in-chief  he  took  three  great 
gambles.  Immediately  after  the  Munich  de- 
bacle, feeling  that  it  was  the  threat  of  Ger- 
man alrpower  that  had  forced  France  to  give 
in  to  Hitler,  he  embarked  the  nation  toward 
large  scale  airplane  construction,  far  in  ex- 
cess of  other  military  forces  being  developed. 
His  second  gamble  was.  secretly,  in  response 
to  warnings  Albert  Einstein  brought  from 
nuclear  physicists,  to  authorize  research  and 
development  of  the  atomic  bomb.  The  third, 
coming  after  the  depressing  collapse  of 
France  in  June,  1940.  was  to  conclude  that 
besieged  Britain  could  and  must  survive,  and 
to  provide  all-out  aid  to  Prime  Minister  Win- 
ston Churchill  at  the  expense  of  the  build-up 
of  the  forces  of  the  United  States.  He  ex- 
changed flfty  outmoded  destroyers  for  New 
World  bases,  and  subsequently  supplied  the 
British  through  one  of  his  most  clever  de- 
vices, Lend-Lease.  If  a  neighbor's  house  were 
afire,  Roosevelt  explained,  naturally  one 
would  lend  him  a  fire  hose  to  extinguish  the 
blaze.  After  Hitler  suddenly  invaded  the  So- 
viet Union  in  the  summer  of  1941,  Roosevelt 
extended  lend-lease  aid  to  the  Soviets  also. 
These  gambles  demonstrated  both  courage 
and  foresight,  and  they  were  successful.  In 
addition,  Roosevelt  began  to  apply  economic 
pressure  (in  effect,  sanctions)  against  Japan 
to  try  to  stem  its  advances  into  Southeast 
Asia. 

Within  the  United  States  Roosevelt's  poli- 
cies brought  bitter  debate  with  isolationists 
and  became  the  focal  point  of  the  election  of 
1940.  Roosevelt  defeated  the  Republican  can- 
didate, Wendell  Willkie,  to  win  an  unprece- 
dented third  term. 

In  January,  1941,  Roosevelt  in  his  annual 
message  to  Congress  enunciated  a  counter- 
part of  Wilson's  Fourteen  Points: 

"In  future  days,  which  we  seek  to  make  se- 
cure, we  look  forward  to  a  world  founded 
upon  four  essential  human  freedoms."  These 
were  freedom  of  speech  and  worship,  and 
freedom  from  want  and  fear.  In  August,  1941, 
just  over  fifty  years  ago,  Roosevelt  met  with 
Prime  Minister  Churchill  at  Argentina,  New- 
foundland, and  they  incorporated  these  aims 
in  an  Atlantic  Charter. 

Through  the  fall  of  1941.  American  eco- 
nomic pressures  failed  to  restrain  the  Japa- 
nese and  negotiations  toward  a  modus 
Vivendi  failed.  On  December  7.  1941,  which 
Roosevelt  characterized  in  his  war  message 
as  "a  date  which  will  live  in  Infamy."  Japa- 
nese airplanes  unexpectedly  struck  a  dev- 
astating blow  at  Pearl  Harbor.  Three  days 
later,  Hitler  and  the  Italian  fascist  dictator, 
Benito  Mussolini,  declared  war  on  the  United 
States. 

As  wartime  commander-in-chief.  Roosevelt 
focused  much  of  his  attention  upon  world- 
wide diplomacy  and  strategy.  With  Churchill 
he  organized  coalition  warfare  on  a  global 
scale,  and  established  a  grand  alliance. 
which  he  called  the  "United  Nations."  to 
pursue  the  war  to  final  victory.  Roosevelt 
made  many  of  the  crucial  decisions  during 
pursuit  of  the  war.  to  Invade  North  Africa  in 
1942,  to  press  the  apprehensive  Churchill  to 
agree  upon  a  cross-channel  invasion  in  1944, 


and  to  appoint  General  Dwight  D.  Eisen- 
hower to  lead  the  assault  into  Normandy. 

During  the  war.  Roosevelt  gave  much 
thought  to  planning  the  peace.  Questions 
arose  at  the  strategic  conferences  with 
Churchill,  and  became  particularly  critical 
at  the  Tehran  and  Yalta  conferences,  when 
they  met  with  Joseph  Stalin.  Roosevelt  was 
pleased  that  Stalin  agreed  after  the  defeat  of 
Hitler  to  enter  the  war  against  Japan,  but 
could  obtain  no  workable  guarantee  that 
Stalin  would  permit  democratic  elections  in 
nations  the  Soviet  armies  had  occupied.  He 
hoped  for  a  friendly,  cooperative  relationship 
with  the  Soviet  Union  after  the  war  in  the 
new  United  Nations  organization  then  tak- 
ing shape,  but  in  the  spring  of  1945  as  the  col- 
lapse of  German  forces  became  imminent, 
was  braced  too  for  unpleasantness.  On  April 

11,  1945.  he  wrote  Churchill  that  Soviet  prob- 
lems seemed  for  the  most  part  to  straighten 
out.  but  "we  must  be  firm." 

Beginning  in  1944.  Roosevelt's  health  had 
declined  seriously.  Nevertheless  in  the  fall, 
campaigning  in  rigorous  weather,  he  had 
given  an  appearance  of  fitness,  and  running 
against  Thomas  E.  Dewey  won  election  to  a 
fourth  term.  By  the  time  he  returned  from 
the  Yalta  Conference,  he  could  not  conceal 
his  exhaustion.  After  several  weeks  he  went 
to  Warm  S|>rings  to  rest,  and  there  on  April 

12,  1945.  died  of  a  massive  cerebral  hemor- 
rhage. 

The  news  created  a  national,  indeed  a 
world  shock.  Churchill,  tears  in  his  eyes, 
told  Edward  R.  Murrow.  "One  day  the  world, 
and  history,  will  know  what  it  owes  to  your 
President."  The  day  before.  Roosevelt  had 
worked  on  a  Jefferson  Day  address  he  was 
planning  to  deliver  on  April  13.  The  last 
typed  line  read.  "The  only  limit  to  our  real- 
ization of  tomorrow  will  be  our  doubts 
today."  To  this  he  penned  an  added  sentence: 
"Let  us  move  forward  with  strong  and  active 
faith." 

The  Roosevelt  Memorial  that  will  take 
form  here  will  be  a  reminder  of  that  strong 
and  active  faith,  and  a  challenge  to  the  na- 
tion's and  world's  future. 

Mr.  Wallace.  Thank  you.  Dr.  Freidel. 

David  Roosevelt  is  a  grandson  of  Franklin 
and  Eleanor  Roosevelt  and  a  son  of  Elliott 
Roosevelt.  For  years,  he  has  been  actively 
engaged  in  the  FDR  memorial  project.  He 
was  asked  to  offer  testimony  at  hearings  re- 
garding appropriations  for  the  memorial  on 
two  occasions,  in  1989  and  again  in  1990.  at 
times  when  neither  his  father,  nor  his  Uncle 
James  Roosevelt  could  represent  the  Presi- 
dent's family.  Indeed.  David  has  represented 
the  family  at  numerous  commemorative 
events  over  the  years,  including  the  50th  an- 
niversary of  the  first  televised  Presidential 
Address  from  tHe  World's  Fair  in  1939,  and 
the  200th  anniversary  of  George  Washing- 
ton's inauguration.  But  his  proudest  achieve- 
ment^-at  least  in  terms  of  family  affairs- 
was  the  organization  two  years  ago  of  the 
first  "modern  day"  reunion  of  the  FDR  and 
the  Theodore  Roosevelt  sides  of  this  unique 
American  family,  which  resulted— I  under- 
stand—in a  treaty,  of  sorts,  of  the  mythical 
family  differences. 

1  give  you  David  Roosevelt. 

Mr.  Roosevelt.  I  am  pleased  to  have  been 
asked  by  the  cochair  to  represent  my  family 
on  this  most  auspicious  and  historical  occa- 
sion. And  I  would  like  to  add  my  welcome  to 
all  of  you  who  have  joined  us  today. 

This  ceremony  marks  the  beginning  of  the 
end  of  a  very,  very  long  dream— at  times  a 
nightmare— for  so  many  people.  The  actual 
work,  as  you  have  heard,  began  almost  37 
years  ago   with   the   establishment   of   the 


Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  Memorial  Commis- 
sion. But  In  reality,  it  had  its  birth  just  a 
few  months  following  the  death  of  my  grand- 
father. 

So,  today,  I  would  like  to  take  a  few  mo- 
ments to  pay  tribute  to  just  a  few  of  those 
people  who  never  lost  sight  of  the  dream, 
who  believed  in  what  this  memorial  rep- 
resents, and  whose  labor  and  dedication  have 
brought  us  here  this  morning. 

First,  allow  me  to  repeat  myself.  I  am  In- 
deed proud,  and  a  bit  nervous,  to  say  that  I 
represent  my  family  today.  My  nervousness 
stems  from  the  fact  that  the  diversity  of  my 
family  can  never  be  truly  represented  by 
anyone,  so  I  shall  be  very  cautious  in  choos- 
ing my  words. 

I  am  honored  to  serve  as  spokesman  for 
several  reasons.  First,  because  today,  I  am 
proud  to  say,  my  entire  family  Is  lending  its 
support  to  the  FDR  memorial— not  only  the 
descendants  of  Franklin  and  Eleanor,  but 
those  of  my  great-grand  uncle  Theodore,  as 
well,  many  of  whom  are  here  today  as  a  re- 
minder of  the  important  role  he  played  In 
the  lives  of  EUeanor  and  Franklin.  Never  let 
it  be  said  that  the  Franklin  Delano  Roo- 
sevelt Memorial  has  been  less  than  a  biparti- 
san effort. 

I  am  humbled,  and  not  the  least  saddened, 
to  represent  on  this  occasion  the  passing  of 
the  torch  from  one  generation  to  the  next. 
With  the  death  of  my  Uncle  Jim  a  few  weeks 
ago,  and  my  father,  Elliott  last  October, 
both  of  whom  were  active  in  this  project,  I 
serve  merely  as  their  surrogate  at  this  cere- 
mony. Of  course,  during  their  lifetimes,  all 
of  my  uncles  and  aunt  contributed  to  this 
project,  and  particularly  their  strong  beliefs 
that  any  memorial  to  their  father  should  not 
be  to  the  man  himself,  but  to  the  ideals  he 
engendered  for  future  generations  of  Ameri- 
cans. 

And  so,  I  wish  to  thank  not  only  Dad  and 
Uncle  Jim,  but  Anna,  Franklin,  Jr.  and 
John,  for  their  insight  and  counsel  have 
made  this  memorial  more  than  a  mere 
monument— it  will  be  a  true  lesson  in  democ- 
racy. 

Two  and  one-half  years  ago,  on  April  5th, 
1989,  I  was  asked  to  offer  testimony  before 
the  Subcommittee  on  Interior  and  its  Chair- 
man, the  honorable  Sid  Yates.  I  had  been 
told  that  the  Hearings  that  day  were  critical 
to  the  future  of  the  FDR  Memorial— the  ap- 
proval of  Chairman  Yates  and  his  committee 
was  an  absolute  necessity  for  there  to  be  ap- 
propriations in  the  future.  It  was  difflcult 
enough  to  sit  at  that  witness  table  knowing 
how  crucial  these  hearings  were,  knowing 
that  my  testimony  would  be  preceded  by 
such  eloquent  and  important  witnesses  as 
Senator  Hatfield.  Congressmen  Bill  Green 
and  Jim  Scheuer.  and  Lane  Kirkland.  to 
name  but  a  few.  but  perhaps  the  most  awe- 
Inspiring— and  daunting— presentation  I  had 
to  follow  that  day  was  that  of  one  of  the 
great  orators  of  our  day.  the  then  Chairman 
of  the  FDR  Memorial  Commission,  the  late 
Claude  Pepper. 

On  that  day.  Claude  Pepper  left  his  bed  at 
Walter  Reed  Medical  Center  to  give  an  im- 
passioned plea  for  this  memorial,  and  one  of 
the  most  eloquent  statements  I've  ever 
heard.  I'd  like  to  very  briefly  relate  for  you 
a  few  of  his  remarks  from  that  day: 

"The  many  reasons  for  erecting  a  memo- 
rial to  President  Roosevelt  have  been  pre- 
sented to  this  subcommittee  many  times  in 
the  past  so  I  will  not  enumerate  them  again 
today. 

"However,  this  memorial  Is  Important  to 
me  for  personal  reasons.  When  I  was  elected 
to  the  Senate  from  Florida  in  1936,  I  had 
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♦resident   Roosevelt's   Inaugural   ad- 

radlo.  As  he  stood  on  the  steps  of 

of  the  United  States  and  looked 

of  a  vast  throng,  he  addressed  the 

of  a  country  almost  on   its   knees: 

anguish,  hardship  and  struggle  swept 

.  The  President  told  the  people  that 

thing  they  had  to  fear  was  fear  It- 

when  he  finished  speaking  the  Na- 

it  had  a  new  leader  and  the  hearts 

people   swelled   with   new   hope.   My 

my  admiration  went  out  to  this 

.  So  when  I  came  to  Washington 

was  to  help  President  Roosevelt 

on  his  great  work.  There  developed 

friendship  and  close  cooperation  be- 

♦resident  Roosevelt  and  me.  I  sup- 

Um  with  all  my  heart  and  strength 

I  knew  America  needed  what  he  was 

provide  for  it. 

the  responsibility  of  our  government 

available  in  this  capitol  city  the 

to  President  Roosevelt  which  will 

our  people  on  the  principles  which 

our  country  great,  and  will  in- 

citizens  of  today  and  those  to  come 

those  principles. 

so  we  will  recognize  and  insure 

long  as  Americans  shall  love  liberty, 

as  Americans  shall   be  devoted   to 

for  the  needs  of  their  fellowman, 

as   Americans  shall   work   for   the 

of  peace,  they  shall  cherish  the 

and  honor  the  name  of  Franklin 

loosevelt." 

and  gentlemen,  that  was  the  last  of- 

by  our  beloved  Claude  Pepper. 

that  day  to  Walter  Reed,  and 

short  weeks  later.  But  should  you 

his  belief  in  this  project  was  not 

let  me  tell  you  that  when  he  was 

)y  President  Reagan  just  days  before 

,  he  again  pleaded  for  the  adminis- 

continued  support  for  this  Memo- 
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I  think  it  is  appropriate  to  dedl- 
historic  ground  breaking  ceremony 
Claude    Pepper;    a    visionary, 
and    great    leader    in    his    own 
great  friend, 
the  most  common  opposition  to  a 
to  my  grandfather  was  that  he 
did  not  want  a  monument.   But,   I 
,  Presidents  Washington,  Lincoln 
did    not    request,    nor    nec- 
deslre  to  be  memorialized  at  least  in 
sense.  However,  those  who  pre- 
recognized  the  importance  of  re- 
future  generations  of  the  contribu- 
by  Washington  and  Lincoln.  FDR 
recognized  the  important  lessons  in 
represented  by  the  Jefferson  Me- 
which  is  why  he  insisted  that  this 
be  completed. 

FDR  believed  passionately  that 

ortunate  to  be  able  to  serve  the  peo- 

Natlon,  and  while  his  own  immod- 

dld  not  allow  him  to  recognize 

role  in  the  history  of  our  Nation,  he 

recognized    the    importance    of 

he  people  of  America  a  tangible  re- 

of  the  Ideals  of  our  former  great  lead- 


tiUs 


era. 

Whllell  will  not  Judge  the  greatness  of  my 
grandfa  :;her,  others  have.  Others  have  Judged 
the  imj  ortance  of  his  contributions  and  his 
ideals.  I  )ther8  have  Judged,  and  decided  that, 
despite  his  desires,  this  Memorial  is  impor- 
tant ac  a  lesson — as  a  reminder — to  future 
general  ions.  Perhaps  it  will  provide  inspira- 
tion foi  some  leaders  of  tomorrow.  Just  as 
have  tqe  Lincoln,  Washington  and  Jefferson 
The  people  have  spoken— it  is 
desire  to  remember  his  work  by  way  of 


Let  me  offer  another  quote— 

"He  lived  In  a  world  In  which  freedom  of 
conscience  and  freedom  of  mind  were  battles 
still  to  be  fought— not  principles  already  ac- 
cepted of  all  men. 

"He  loved  peace  and  loved  liberty— yet  he 
was  forced  to  choose  between  them. 

"We  Judge  him  by  the  application  of  his 
philosophy  to  the  circumstances  of  his  life. 
But  In  such  applying  we  come  to  understand 
that  his  life  was  given  for  those  deeper  val- 
ues that  persist  throughout  all  time." 

These  words,  so  applicable  to  the  life  of 
FDR,  were  In  actuality  spoken  by  him  as  he 
dedicated  the  Jefferson  Memorial  on  April 
13,  1943. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  as  I  close  my  re- 
marks there  are  so  many  I  would  like  to 
thank  for  their  support^-too  many  to  name 
individually;  Former  commission  members. 
Members  of  Congress,  architects  and  artists, 
former  Presidents  and,  naturally.  President 
Bush  and  the  current  administration  for  his 
continuing  support.  Chairman  Sid  Yates  and 
his  subcommittee  on  the  Interior  for  their 
vital  assistance.  I'd  certainly  be  remiss  not 
to  mention  the  sponsors  of  today's  cere- 
mony, without  whom  today  would  not  be 
possible. 

And  while  I'm  thanking  people,  let  me 
mention  one  very  special  group  of  contribu- 
tors. Not  long  ago  there  was  a  story  about 
the  Memorial  in  a  newsletter  sent  to  the 
Alumnae  of  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps, 
a  group  I've  been  honored  to  address  on  three 
occasions.  As  a  result,  the  FDR  Memorial  re- 
ceived several  small  contributions  from 
former  CCC  members — ordinary,  everyday 
folks,  yet  true  representatives  of  our  Amer- 
ican ideals;  people  whose  very  lives  were 
touched  by  my  grandfather.  I  thank  them 
from  the  bottom  of  my  heart. 

Let  me  close  by  reciting  for  you  some  of 
the  last  words  written  by  my  grandfather  on 
April  12,  1945,  literally  moments  before  he 
was  fatally  stricken — words  which  I  believe 
are  the  true  essence  of  this  Memorial,  the 
real  lesson  for  tomorrow's  generations: 

"The  only  limit  to  our  realization  of  to- 
morrow will  be  our  doubts  of  today.  Let  us 
move  forward  with  strong  and  active  faith."* 


THE  HOLL-yWOOD  LIBERALS 

•  Mr.  MACK.  This  Saturday,  January 
25,  Harry  Belafonte  and  a  group  of  Hol- 
lywood liberals  are  scheduled  to  hold  a 
rally  in  New  York  City  to  support 
Fidel  Castro. 

By  aligning  themselves  with  Fidel 
Castro,  they  have  chosen  to  support 
one  of  the  most  tyrannical  dictators  in 
world  history  who,  just  a  few  days  ago, 
executed  a  human  being  so  he  could  ex- 
tend his  own  political  life.  These  Holly- 
wood liberals  who  support  Fidel  Castro 
have  lost  touch  with  reality. 

In  the  last  few  years  we  have  seen 
the  death  of  communism  in  the  former 
Soviet  Union  and  in  Eastern  Europe. 
Now  the  same  Hollywood  liberals,  who 
in  the  past  have  supported  antifreedom 
forces  in  El  Salvador,  Nicaragua,  and 
elsewhere  are  once  again  trying  to  de- 
fend the  bankrupt  ideology  of  Castro's 
communism  by  sponsoring  this  rally. 

The  Hollywood  liberals  are  using 
their  right  to  free  speech  to  praise 
Fidel  Castro's  policies  while  90  miles 
from  freedom's  shore,  Fidel  Castro  has 
issued  a  threat  of  possible  imprison- 


ment and  execution  if  any  Cuban  dares 
to  speak  out  against  his  policies.  Ap- 
parently this  irony  is  lost  on  the  pro- 
Castro  stars. 

The  lives  of  the  Cuban  people  will  not 
improve  until  Fidel  Castro's  com- 
munism is  defeated  by  the  momentum 
of  freedom.  Cuban  people  are  waiting 
for  the  day  when  they  too  can  join  the 
rest  of  the  world  in  declaring  their 
freedom.  They  too  realize  that  freedom 
is  the  core  of  all  human  progress. 

To  promote  Fidel  Castro's  policy  of 
torture,  pain  and  tyranny,  the  Holly- 
wood liberals  themselves  are  placing 
shackles  on  the  Cuban  people.  It  Is  in- 
credible to  me  that  any  group  of  people 
who  have  achieved  such  tremendous 
success  in  their  profession  in  a  land  of 
freedom  can  support  denying  that  same 
freedom  to  other  people,  especially  to 
the  good  people  of  Cuba. 

This  is  hypocrisy  at  its  highest  level. 

Freedom,  democracy,  and  respect  for 
human  rights  are  the  values  which 
have  made  the  United  States  a  beacon 
of  hope  to  millions  of  people  around 
the  world.  Freedom  has  swept  the  globe 
because  free  nations  and  free  people 
have  taken  a  stand  against  tyranny. 
The  Hollywood  liberals  should  be  look- 
ing for  ways  to  promote  freedom  rather 
than  for  ways  to  prolong  tyranny. 

The  Cuban  people  have  waited  long 
enough  for  their  Communist  nightmare 
to  end.  That's  why  I  believe  now  is  the 
time  for  our  government  to  make  its 
current  economic  embargo  against 
Cuba  stronger  and  more  effective. 

By  tightening  a  gaping  loophole  in 
the  United  States  trade  embargo 
against  the  Cuban  government,  we  can 
limit  Castro's  access  to  the  resources 
he  needs  to  remain  in  power  and  to 
continue  his  repression  of  the  Cuban 
people. 

By  staging  this  rally  in  support  of 
Fidel  Castro  as  scheduled,  Mr. 
Belafonte  and  his  Hollywood  liberals 
are  saying  to  the  world  that  they 
would  rather  support  Castro's  dictator- 
ship and  its  human  rights  atrocities 
than  support  freedom  for  the  Cuban 
people. 

Few  of  us  would  have  dreamed  that 
in  our  lifetimes  we  would  witness  the 
end  of  communism  in  the  Soviet  Union, 
freedom  for  the  Baltic  States  and  the 
destruction  of  the  Berlin  Wall.  Free- 
dom is  an  unconquerable  force  and  Cas- 
tro and  his  allies  in  Hollywood  will  not 
be  able  to  prevent  freedom  from  reach- 
ing the  Cuban  people. 

We  need  to  send  a  strong  message  of 
hope  to  the  Cuban  people  and  let  the 
Hollywood  liberals  know  that  Ameri- 
ca's support  for  Cuba's  freedom  is  un- 
equivocal.* 
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DON'T  FORGET  OUR  MENTALLY 
DISABLED 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  most  of 
us  in  the  Senate  belong  to  a  church  or 
a  synagogue  back  home,  and  if  my  col- 


leagues are  like  I  am,  and  you  live  in  a 
small  community  far  from  the  center 
of  population  of  your  State,  you  all  too 
rarely  get  to  your  hometown  to  visit 
your  home  church  or  synagogue. 

I  happen  to  belong  to  Our  Saviour 
Lutheran  Church  in  Carbondale,  IL, 
where  the  pastor  is  Robert  W.  Gray, 
who  has  shown  a  real  interest  in  the 
problems  of  the  homeless  and  the  prob- 
lems of  mental  illness  that  are  a  part 
of  the  homeless  problem. 

Some  of  my  colleagues  may  remem- 
ber that  some  years  ago  Senator  Do- 
MENici  and  I  introduced  an  amendment 
to  see  that  some  mental  health  funds 
go  for  work  with  the  homeless,  and  I 
am  pleased  to  say  that  these  modest 
appropriations — and  they  are  modest — 
are  continuing. 

But  in  a  conversation  with  me  re- 
cently. Pastor  Gray  told  me  he  would 
be  sending  me  a  letter  which  outlines 
the  concerns  that  he  and  a  number  of 
others  have. 

He  has  sent  me  a  letter  with  his  sig- 
nature, as  will  as  that  of  about  40  oth- 
ers. 

I  happened  to  see  on  the  list  that  one 
of  those  who  signed  is  Mary  Gray,  his 
wife,  who  is  a  mental  health  nurse. 

This  group  of  citizens  suggests  that 
we  should  not  forget  the  whole  area  of 
mental  health  as  we  make  our  larger 
health  care  plans. 

Inevitably,  we  will  be  pursuing  the 
larger  health  care  plans,  and  I  hope  we 
will  keep  in  mind  this  plea. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  the  let- 
ter and  ask  to  insert  it  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

The  letter  follows: 

Carbondale,  IL, 

January  2,  1992. 
Senator  PAUL  Simon, 
U.S.  Seriate,  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Simon:  As  alternative 
health  care  plans  are  being  considered,  we 
would  like  to  focus  attention  on  a  frequently 
overlooked  segment  of  the  population— peo- 
ple disabled  by  mental  illness. 

The  treatment  of  mental  Illness  can  be 
costly  for  individuals,  families,  and  tax- 
payers. Mental  Illnesses  can  Impair  people  so 
that  they  cannot  access  financial  resources 
for  treatment;  some  cannot  function  well 
enough  to  work  while  others  are  ineligible 
for  medicaid  benefits  or  are  unable  to  meet 
spend  downs.  Medications  for  the  treatment 
of  mental  illness  can  be  quite  expensive— a  32 
year  old  man  with  schizophrenia  must  de- 
pend upon  his  parents  to  pay  for  his  monthly 
injection  which  may  cost  $120-$180  depending 
on  the  dosage.  Appropriate  and  safe  monitor- 
ing of  some  medications  requires  periodic 
blood  tests;  patients  who  cannot  afford  these 
tests  are  at  greater  risk  for  potentially  dan- 
gerous side  effects.  Hospitalizations  are 
often  lengthy  and  expensive.  Patients  who 
are  fortunate  enough  to  be  covered  by  pri- 
vate insurance  find  that  the  Insurance  cov- 
erage quickly  runs  out  and  families  can  rap- 
idly deplete  their  savings.  Individuals  with- 
out Insurance  have  no  or  very  limited 
choices  of  where  they  can  receive  treatment. 
For  someone,  perhaps  involuntarily  commit- 
ted, who  has  no  financial  resources  it  is  very 
stressful  to  begin  receiving  hospital  bills 
after  a  psychiatric  hospitalization;  recovery 


is  Jeopardized  as  stress  often  triggers  further 
episodes. 

Those  with  mental  illness  also  experience 
other  illnesses  and  face  difficulties  in  obtain- 
ing treatment.  Examples  Include  the  30  year 
old  man  with  schizophrenia  who  cannot  af- 
ford treatment  for  exacerbations  of  his 
chronic  hepatitis  or  the  40  year  old  woman 
with  depression  who  has  no  funds,  insurance, 
or  medical  card  to  pay  for  a  mastectomy. 
People  with  a  psychiatric  history  are  often 
denied  medical  insurance  even  if  they  can  af- 
ford it. 

Health  care  reforms  need  to  Include  people 
disabled  by  mental  illness.  People  do  not 
choose  to  have  a  mental  illness.  The  major 
mental  illnesses  are  brain  diseases  with  ge- 
netic and  biological  components.  These  peo- 
ple and  their  families  need  the  same  consid- 
eration and  access  to  health  care  as  people 
with  other  illnesses.  We  hope  that  people 
with  mental  illness  will  be  included  in 
health  care  proposals  in  a  fair  and  caring 
manner.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  MUHAMMAD  ALI'S 
50TH  BIRTHDAY 

•  Mr.  McCONNELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  today  to  honor  a  great  American 
from  the  Commonwealth  of  Kentucky, 
Muhammad  Ali.  On  January  17,  the 
Louisville  Lip  turned  50  yesirs  young. 
He  is  a  treasure  not  only  to  his  native 
Louisville,  but  to  the  entire  Nation  as 
well. 

Cassius  Clay,  as  he  was  known  during 
his  youth,  grew  up  in  the  west  end  of 
Louisville.  As  a  12-year-old  boy,  Clay 
had  his  bicycle  stolen  while  attending 
a  downtown  fair.  This  was  to  be  the 
turning  point  in  his  life.  Determined  to 
punish  the  thief.  Clay  was  taken  into 
the  world  of  boxing  by  Louisville  Po- 
lice Officer  Joe  Martin.  This  is  where 
the  great  Muhammad  Ali  began  his 
dramatic  rise  to  the  top. 

All's  success  came  quickly,  he  won 
100  of  108  amateur  fights,  capturing  2 
national  Golden  Gloves  titles  as  well  as 
2  national  AAU  titles.  His  crowning 
amateur  glory  came  in  the  1960  Rome 
Olympic  Games  where  he  was  awarded 
the  Gold  Medal  for  light  heavyweight 
boxing.  From  this  success  Ali  entered 
the  professional  ranks.  In  1964,  at  the 
tender  age  of  22,  he  beat  Sonny  Liston, 
a  man  many  considered  unstoppable,  to 
become  the  heavyweight  champion  of 
the  world.  Ali  would  go  on  to  capture 
the  title  three  times  and  at  the  same 
time  become  a  hero  to  millions. 

There  is,  Mr.  President,  much  more 
to  this  man  than  his  sterling  athletic 
achievement.  His  life  is  marked  with 
boundless  energy  and  enthusiasm. 
Muhammed  Ali  has  become  a  hero  to 
hundreds  of  millions  of  people  through- 
out the  world.  He  took  his  show  around 
the  world,  fighting  in  12  different  na- 
tions throughout  his  illustrious  career. 
Ali  has  an  almost  mystical  presence, 
one  which  raises  him  above  mere  sports 
hero  status.  He  rose  above  the  racial 
strife  of  his  time  and  lives  his  life  to 
this  day  as  a  flawless  example  to  all 
people.  Despite  his  noted  bravado,  Mu- 
hammad Ali  is  a  caring  man  with  a 


love  of  life  and  humanity.  And  every- 
one loves  All,  Mr.  President.  This  won- 
derful man  would  have  approval  rat- 
ings that  everyone  in  this  Chamber 
would  envy. 

So  in  honor  of  Cassius  Marcellus 
Clay,  Muhammad  Ali,  I  ask  all  of  my 
colleagues  to  join  me  in  wishing  him  a 
prosperous  and  happy  50th  birthday. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  ask  that  the 
following  articles  by  William  Nack 
Young  and  Kentucky's  own  William  F. 
Reed  of  Sports  Illustrated  be  inserted 
into  the  Record.  I  would  also  ask  that 
an  article  from  USA  Today  by  Tom 
Weir  be  included. 

The  material  follows: 

[From  the  Sports  Illustrated,  Jan.  13, 1992] 

Once  and  Forever 

(By  William  Nack  Young) 

Cassius  Clay  was  cruising  west  on  Walnut 
Street,  through  the  black  part  of  Louisville 
known  as  the  West  Elnd,  consorting  with  the 
world  from  behind  the  wheel  of  a  Cadillac 
convertible.  It  was  the  autumn  of  1960.  Clay 
was  only  18,  a  few  days  away  from  his  first 
professional  fight  and  Just  beginning  to  yank 
the  clapper  in  the  national  bell  tower,  the 
one  he  would  use  forever  after  to  announce 
his  arrival.  Almost  standing  in  the  car,  the 
youngster  yelled  over  and  over,  to  everyone 
he  passed,  "I'm  Cassius  Clay!  I  am  the  great- 
est!" 

The  girl  sitting  next  to  him,  the  one  sink- 
ing shyly  in  her  seat,  trying  to  look  as  in- 
conspicuous as  possible  In  a  pink  Cadillac  in 
the  middle  of  black  Louisville,  was  Wilma 
Rudolph,  a  aO-year-old  college  student  who 
was  visiting  Clay  from  Tennessee  State. 
They  were  a  matched  pair,  two  links  on  the 
fresh  cuffs  of  history,  as  they  drove  that  Oc- 
tober afternoon.  Clay  was,  by  consensus,  the 
finest  amateur  boxer  in  the  world.  Only  two 
months  before,  at  the  Olympic  games  in 
Rome,  the  178-pound  youth  had  won  the  gold 
medal  in  the  light  heavyweight  division  by 
whipping  Zbignlew  Pietrzykowski,  a  portly 
coffeehouse  keeper  from  Poland.  The  white 
trunks  Clay  showed  off  to  West  End  neigh- 
bors on  his  return  were  stained  a  candy  pink 
by  the  Polish  fighter's  blood.  Rudolph  was 
the  fastest  woman  on  earth.  Her  victories  in 
three  springs — the  100  and  200  meters  and  the 
4xl00-meter  relay— had  made  her  the  first 
American  woman  to  win  three  gold  medals  in 
a  single  Olympics. 

The  two  athletes  had  become  friends  in  the 
days  they  spent  together  In  Rome.  Clay  was 
sweet  on  Rudolph,  but  he  was  too  shy  to  tell 
her  how  he  felt.  His  diffidence  with  girls  was 
painful.  He  had  fainted  dead  away  the  first 
time  he  kissed  one,  two  years  earlier,  and  It 
took  a  cold  washcloth  to  bring  him  to.  So  he 
concealed  bis  shyness  in  bravura. 

"I  can  still  see  him  strutting  around  the 
village  with  his  gold  medal  on"  recalls  Ru- 
dolph. "He  slept  with  It.  He  went  to  the  cafe- 
teria with  it.  He  never  took  it  off.  No  one 
else  cherished  It  the  way  he  did.  His  peers 
loved  him.  Everybody  wanted  to  see  him.  Ev- 
erybody wanted  to  be  near  him.  Everybody 
wanted  to  talk  to  him.  And  he  talked  all  the 
time.  I  always  hung  in  the  background,  not 
knowing  what  he  was  going  to  say." 

His  six-year  amateur  career  had  taken  him 
to  many  American  cities,  from  San  Fran- 
cisco to  New  York,  but  the  Journey  to  Italy 
had  been  his  first  outside  his  native  land, 
and  gold  medal  and  all,  it  had  been  a  turning 
experience  in  his  life.  Clay's  triumphant  re- 
turn to  River  City,  with  police  sirens  leading 
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motorcade  through  the  streets, 

a  clamor  usually  reserved  in  those 

for  the  Kentucky  Derby  winner. 

■Aice   1905,   when   cumbersome   Marvin 

^hipped  Jack  Root  to  win  the  heavy - 

championship  of  the  world,  had  Lou- 

jroduced  a  fighter  of  such  celebrity. 

there    he    was,    driving    up    Walnut 

waving  at  the  crowds  and  stopping  at 

intersection  and  rising  to  announce  him- 

nd  this,"  he  yelled,  "this  is  Wilma 

She  is  the  greatest!" 
lown,"  she  said, 
on,  Wilma.  Stand  up!" 
were  stopping  on  the  street  and 
to  look  inside  the  car.  "No,  I  can't 
"  she  said. 

you   can,"   said   Clay.    "Stand   up. 
Come  on." 

of  crowds,  she  began  sinking  lower, 

her  face  with  her  hands,  trying  to 

nside  the  glove  compartment,  slowly 

in  the  cracks  of  the  seat.  It  was 

'Look!"  Clay  said,  pointing  down  to 

she  is,  down  here!  It's  Wilma  Ru- 

3he  is  the  greatest!  And  I'm  Cassius 

am  the  greatest!  Come  on.  Wilma, 

!" 

was  no  place  to  hide  with  Cassius 

Walnut  Street.  So  she  rose,  reluc- 

for  the  gaping  crowds.  What  would  be 

loiArest  running  circus  in  American  sport 

pt^hing  off.  "I  saw  him  at  the  very  be- 

says  Rudolph.  "It  was  bedlam.  I  al- 

him,  'You  should  be  on  stage.'  " 

\talnut  Street,  of  course,  he  already 

Tliis  was  more  than  31  years  ago — in  a 

incarnation,  as  Muhammad  All.  he 

on  Jan.  17— and  that  rarest  of  all  ca- 

ipanning  two  decades  and  part  of  a 

as  only  beginning.  On  Oct.  29.  1960,  in 

pro  fight,  he  won  a  six-round  deci- 

f4om   heavyweight   Tunney    Hunsaker. 

ce  chief  of  Fayetteville.  W.Va.  Clay 

unscathed  and  promptly  crowned 

king.  One  of  his  cornermen  for  that 

George  King,   a  former  amateur 

from  Louisville  who  first  met 

year-old    Clay    when    the    youngster 

langing  around  trainer  Fred  Stoner's 

bla4k  boxing  team  at  the  Grace  Commu- 

With  Rome  and  Hunsaker  be- 

Clay  was  not  a  boy  anymore. 

d  you  get  that  name?"   he  asked 

day.  "You  ain't  big  enough  to  be  a 

hey  ought  to  call  you  Johnson  or 

n'.  There's  only  one  king." 

'3  that?"  asked  George. 

Yo«f  re  lookin'  at  him,"  Clay  said. 

days  in  Louisville  were  numbered. 

the  lend  of  the  year  he  had  moved  to  Flor- 

was  fighting  out  of  Angelo  Dundee's 

^treet  Gym  in  Miami  Beach.  Increas- 

town  of  his  birth  and  boyhood  be- 

place  more  of  memory  than  of  mo- 

lOne  were  the  days  when  he  skipped 

be   halls   of   Central    High    between 

shadowboxing   as    he    danced    past 

of   tittering    students,    stopping    to 

flurry  that  would  fall  just  short  of 

incoming  freshman's  outgoing  nose,  then 

into  a  washroom  to  box  himself  silly 

of  a  mirror.  Gone  was  the  laughter 

ilassrooms  when  Central's  tall,  schol- 

pr  ncipal.  Atwood  Wilson,  would  flip  on 

8ct|ool  intercom  and,  tugging  on  his  sus- 

gravely  Intone  his  warning:  "You 

and  I'm  going  to  turn  Cassius  Clay  on 

}one  were  all  those  early  mornings 

3f)ung  Clay  raced  the  school  bus  for  20 

east  down  Chestnut  Street,  waving 

grfcning  at  the  faces  in  the  windows  as 

boqnded    past   pedestrians   scurrying   to 
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"Why  doesn't  he  ride  to  school  like  every- 
body else?"  a  sleepy-eyed  young  Socrates 
asked  on  the  bus  one  day. 

"He's  crazy,"  replied  one  of  Clay's  class- 
mates. Shirlee  Lewis  Smith.  "He's  as  nutty 
as  he  can  be." 

Young  Clay  was  an  original,  sui  generis,  a 
salad  of  improvisations— unpredictable, 
witty,  mischievous,  comical.  An  indifferent 
student,  he  lived  within  his  own  world  dur- 
ing class,  day-dreaming  by  the  hour.  "Most 
of  the  time,  when  he  wasn't  paying  atten- 
tion, which  was  often,  he'd  be  drawing."  re- 
calls his  senior  English  teacher.  Thelma 
Lauderdale.  "But  he  never  gave  me  any  trou- 
ble. Shy  and  quiet  in  my  class.  Meditative." 

She  never  met  the  other  Clay.  Beyond  her 
doors,  flitting  here  and  over  there,  he  was 
forever  a  cutup.  "He  was  a  jolly-go-happy 
guy,"  says  Jimmy  Ellis,  a  boyhood  friend 
who  also  went  on  to  become  heavyweight 
champion  of  the  world. 

"He  was  just  a  playful  person."  says  Indra 
Leavell  Brown,  a  friend  of  Clay's  since  child- 
hood. "He  had  a  lot  of  friends.  We'd  eat  in 
the  cafeteria,  and  he'd  come  in  and  crack  his 
jokes  and  say  little  silly  things  and  have  all 
the  table  laughing." 

"He  always  used  to  tell  me  he  was  in  love 
with  me,"  says  Dorothy  Mclntyre  Kennedy, 
who  knew  Clay  from  the  time  he  was  12. 
"But  he  always  made  a  joke  out  of  every- 
thing. I  never  took  him  seriously.  It  was  like 
he  never  wanted  to  grow  up.  He  always  want- 
ed to  be  this  person— the  class  clown." 

Clay  was  different,  all  right,  as  elusive  as 
the  butterfly  he  would  soon  proclaim  himself 
to  be,  inventing  and  reinventing  himself  as 
he  went  along.  He  dated  Mildred  Davis  for  a 
spell  his  senior  year,  and  she  remembers  the 
Monday  after  he  won  the  Golden  Gloves 
championship  in  Chicago,  when  he  showed  up 
at  school  bearing  in  his  hands,  like  an  offer- 
ing, a  golden  pendant.  "A  little  gold  glove, 
with  a  diamond  embedded  in  it.  on  a  gold 
chain,"  says  Davis.  "And  he  put  it  around 
my  neck  and  said,  'I  don't  ever  want  you  to 
take  this  off.  I  want  you  to  wear  this  all  the 
time."  And  I  said,  'Fine.'  That  was  about  8:30 
in  the  morning.  At  about  11,  he  came  back 
and  said.  'Someone  else  wants  to  wear  it.'  So 
he  took  it  off  and  let  someone  else  have  it 
the  rest  of  the  day.  And  the  next  day.  some 
other  girl  wore  it.  I  never  questioned  him 
about  it  because  he  was  always  so  silly.  So 
silly.  He  wanted  me  to  wear  it  forever,  and  I 
had  it  for  about  two-and-a-half  hours." 

Every  day  with  Clay  was  an  adventure,  and 
Davis  never  quite  knew  what  to  expect  from 
him.  She  hardly  knew  what  to  make  of  the 
bottle  he  was  sipping  from  all  the  time.  "He 
carried  a  bottle  of  water  with  fresh  garlic  in 
it."  says  Davis.  "He  would  drink  it.  and  he 
reeked  of  garlic.  I  remember  asking  him  why 
he  put  the  garlic  in  the  water,  and  he  said,  'I 
do  that  to  keep  my  blood  pressure  down.' 
And  he  would  do  some  of  the  craziest  things 
with  his  eyes.  He  would  come  up  to  guys, 
make  his  eyes  big,  press  his  lips  together  and 
say.  'I'm  gonna  knock  you  out!'  He  always 
carried  his  money  all  folded  up  in  a  small 
change  purse,  like  a  little  old  lady.  If  you 
met  him,  there  were  things  about  him  that 
you  could  never  forget.  Even  in  high  school, 
he  would  always  say,  'I'm  not  gonna  let  any- 
one hit  me,  as  pretty  as  my  face  is.  I'm  al- 
most as  pretty  as  you.'  He  did  have  beautiful 
skin.  And  I'll  never  forget  the  night  he  said 
to  me,  'Come  on,  I'll  run  you  home." 

That  was  the  night  of  the  variety  show  at 
Central  High,  a  takeoff  on  The  Jackie  Glea- 
son  Show  on  television.  "The  girls  would 
come  out  to  announce  the  acts,  and  I  was  the 
last  one,  and  I'd  say,  'And  away  we  go!'" 


says  Davis.  "Cassius  was  on  the  show  that 
night.  He  was  shadowboxing,  as  usual.  That 
was  his  act.  After  the  show  he  said,  'Come 
on.  I'll  run  you  home.'  And  I  was  thinking. 
He  doesn't  drive.  How  is  he  going  to  run  me 
home?" 

They  left  the  school  and  started  walking 
west  on  Chestnut.  Pretty  soon  Clay  began  to 
jog  in  place  next  to  her  as  she  felt  her  way 
along  the  sidewalk  in  her  high  heels.  "It  was 
dark,"  says  Davis.  "He  would  run  up  ahead  a 
block  or  two  and  jog  back.  He  trotted  beside 
me  most  of  the  way.  That's  what  he  meant 
by  running  me  home.  So  I  walked  13  blocks 
in  my  high  heels.  How  crazy  he  was." 

Davis  and  Clay  took  long  walks  together 
around  Chickasaw  Park  that  spring,  watched 
television  at  the  Clay  house  on  Grand  Ave- 
nue, sat  together  at  her  mother's  dinner 
table  over  meat  loaf  and  corn  bread  and  cab- 
bage. He  was.  at  all  times,  unfailingly  polite. 
"Would  you  like  something  to  eat?" 
Mildred's  mother,  Mary,  would  ask.  "Yes, 
ma'am,"  Cassius  would  say.  Indeed,  there 
was  something  old-fashioned  about  the  way 
he  viewed  things. 

"You  know,"  he  once  told  Mildred,  "when 
we  get  married,  you'll  have  to  wear  longer 
skirts." 

"Why  would  I  have  to  do  that?"  she  asked. 

"To  look  like  a  lady,"  he  said. 

That  was  not  the  only  time  he  spoke  of 
marriage  to  Davis.  Clay  always  built  models 
in  his  mind,  including  a  make-believe  world 
with  a  large,  happy  family  of  which  he  was 
the  benevolent  father.  "We  watched  a  lot  of 
TV  at  his  mother's  house."  recalls  Davis, 
"and  little  kids  would  come  over.  He  loved 
kids— he  always  liked  to  have  five  or  six 
around  him— and  I  remember  one  time,  it 
was  around  Easter,  and  my  mother  wouldn't 
let  me  go  to  one  of  his  fights.  He  came  by 
after  the  fight,  and  we  sat  together  on  the 
front  porch.  At  one  point  he  said,  'Pretty 
soon  we're  gonna  get  married,  and  we're 
gonna  get  a  real  big  house  with  a  swimming 
pool.  All  the  kids  in  the  neighborhood  are 
gonna  come  over — we're  gonna  have  a  lot  of 
kids— and  they'll  swim  in  the  pool.' " 

Clay  was  his  mother's  son.  Odessa  Grady 
Clay  was  a  sweet,  pillowy,  light-skinned 
black  woman  with  a  freckled  face,  a  gentle 
demeanor  and  an  easy  laugh.  Everyone  who 
knew  the  family  in  those  days  saw  the  kind- 
ness of  the  mother  in  the  boy.  In  his  sopho- 
more year,  when  he  was  still  15,  Cassius 
began  working  after  school  in  the  Nazareth 
College  library,  across  town,  for  60  cents  an 
hour.  He  carried  books  from  floor  to  floor, 
dusted  the  volumes  and  the  shelves,  waxed 
the  tables  and  dry-mopped  the  brown  lino- 
leum floors.  The  first  day  he  walked  into  the 
library,  Sister  James  Ellen  Huff,  the  librar- 
ian, was  struck  by  his  shy,  gentle  manner. 

"Do  they  call  you  Cash?"  Sister  Huff 
asked. 

"No.  ma'am,  he  said.  "I'm  Cassius 
Marcellus  Clay." 

"He  had  his  mother's  sweetness,"  says  Sis- 
ter Huff. 

In  fact,  when  Clay  talked  about  his  parents 
at  all,  it  was  of  his  mother.  "EJverything  re- 
lated to  his  mom,"  says  Indra  Brown.  He 
would  say,  'My  mother  comes  first,  before 
anybody.  My  mom  will  be  treated  right.' " 

Of  course,  all  the  diversionary  commotion 
he  created  in  his  life — the  incessant  shadow- 
boxing  and  grandstanding,  the  flights  of  fan- 
tasy into  l>ecalmed  worlds  of  aqua  pools  and 
frolicking  children— mirrored  and  masked 
the  chaos  of  his  life  at  home,  where  violence 
and  turmoil  often  came  and  went  with  his  fa- 
ther, Cassius  Sr.,  a  gifted  religious  muralist 
and  commercial  sign  painter.  The  old  man. 


chesty  and  fast-talking,  had  always  cut  a 
popular  figure  around  town.  "Everybody 
around  Louisville  knew  Mr.  Clay,"  says 
Yates  Thomas,  a  boyhood  pal  of  young 
Cassius".  "Up  on  his  ladder  painting  signs." 

And  down  along  the  streets,  he  moved  from 
saloon  to  saloon,  his  rich  singing  voice  belt- 
ing out  his  favorite  songs  for  the  audiences 
bellying  up  to  the  bar.  The  elder  Clay  was  a 
wild,  free-roaming  drunk  and  womanizer 
whose  peregrinations  around  town  made  him 
a  legend  along  the  river's  shore.  "I  Just  loved 
him,"  says  West  End  liquor  store  owner  John 
(Junior  Pal)  Powell,  a  longtime  friend  of 
Cassius  Jr.  "A  fun-loving  type  of  guy.  But  he 
did  drink  a  lot.  One  time  some  lady  stabbed 
him  in  the  chest,  and  he  came  up  to  my 
apartment.  I  tried  to  get  him  to  let  me  take 
him  to  the  hospital,  but  he  said,  and  he  al- 
ways talked  real  fast,  'Hey,  Junior  Pal,  best 
thing  you  can  do  for  me  Is  do  what  the  cow- 
boys do.  You  know,  give  me  a  little  drink 
and  pour  a  little  bit  on  the  chest,  and  I'll  be 
all  right.'" 

By  the  time  he  died,  in  1990— of  a  heart  at- 
tack, in  his  car,  in  a  Louisville  parking  lot— 
Cassius  Sr.  had  embroidered  a  long  police  rap 
sheet  with  his  troubled  history,  most  of  it 
fueled  by  alcohol.  Thomas  Hauser,  the  au- 
thor of  Muhammad  All:  His  Life  and  Times, 
an  oral  history  of  the  fighter,  says  that  an 
FBI  investigation  into  All- Initiated  in  1966, 
the  year  before  he  refused  induction  Into  the 
armed  forces— revealed  that  the  elder  Clay 
had  been  arrested  nine  times  on  charges  that 
Included  reckless  driving,  disorderly  con- 
duct, and  assault  and  battery.  According  to 
the  file,  Odessa  thrice  summoned  the  police 
seeking  protection  from  her  husband.  The 
last  file  on  him,  obtained  from  the  Louisville 
police  department,  showed  he  was  arrested 
five  times  for  drunken  driving  since  1975.  All 
declines  to  talk  about  violence  in  the  Clay 
household,  but  Hauser  says  he  could  imag- 
ine. In  something  that  All  once  told  him,  a 
young  Clay  fleeing  the  early-morning  chaos 
at  home. 

"I  don't  know  what  it  was,"  Hauser  recalls 
All  saying,  "but  I  always  felt  I  was  born  to 
do  something  for  my  people.  Eight  years  old, 
10  years  old;  I'd  walk  out  of  my  house  at  two 
in  the  morning,  and  look  at  the  sky  for  an 
angel  or  a  revelation  or  God  telling  me  what 
to  do.  I  never  got  an  answer.  I'd  look  at  the 
stars  and  wait  for  a  voice,  but  I  never  heard 
nothing." 

The'tars  in  Louisville  closed  at  2  a.m.  Re- 
gardless of  what  things  that  go  bump  in  the 
night  drove  the  boy  from  his  home  at  two  in 
the  morning,  he  would  soon  find  his  calling 
outside  the  thin  walls  of  the  bungalow  on 
Grand  Avenue.  And  when  he  did,  predictably, 
he  created  another  world  for  himself,  floated 
through  it,  escaped  into  it  until,  at  last,  he 
used  it  to  express  himself  like  no  other  man 
of  his  time. 

Clay  was  six  pounds,  seven  ounces  at  birth, 
but  by  age  three  he  had  grown  as  big  as  a 
calf.  One  day,  when  he  was  still  an  infant,  he 
jarred  loose  one  of  Odessa's  front  teeth.  "We 
were  lying  in  bed,"  she  says,  "and  he 
stretched  his  arm  out  and  hit  me  in  the 
mouth.  He  just  loosened  the  tooth.  They 
couldn't  straighten  it.  Finally  it  had  to  come 
out." 

Cassius  and  his  brother,  Rudy,  18  months 
younger,  would  visit  their  uncle  William 
Clay,  and  neighbors  would  bolt  the  doors. 
"One  day  they  broke  the  birdbath  in  Mrs. 
Wheatley's  yard,"  says  William.  "We  called 
them  the  Wrecking  Crew." 

The  sea  change  in  his  life  occurred  when, 
at  age  12,  he  was  attending  a  fair  downtown 
and  a  rascal  stole  his  new  bike.  Told  a  cop 


was  downstairs  in  the  Columbia  Gym, 
Cassius  went  there  to  complain.  In  tears,  he 
told  his  tale  to  the  policeman,  Joe  Martin, 
who  was  training  an  amateur  boxing  team. 
"I'm  gonna  whip  him  if  I  can  find  him,"  said 
Cassius  of  the  thief. 

Martin  remembers  asking  the  boy  if  he 
could  fight.  "You  better  learn  to  fight  before 
you  start  flghtln',"  Martin  said. 

Cassius  looked  around  the  gym  at  all  the 
wondrous  activity— the  snap  of  the  punching 
bags  and  the  skipping  of  rope  and  the  spar- 
ring in  the  ring.  Finally,  he  said,  "I  didn't 
know  this  was  here.  Can  I  come?" 

He  was  back  the  next  day.  "He  didn't  know 
a  left  hook  from  a  kick  In  the  ass."  says 
Martin.  "But  he  developed  quite  rapidly.  I'd 
tell  him  what  to  do— how  to  stand,  how  to 
keep  his  arms  and  hands,  how  to  punch.  He'd 
be  hitting  the  heavy  bag,  and  I'd  tell  him, 
'Cassius,  there's  a  fly  on  that  bag.  I  want  you 
to  hit  him,  but  I  don't  want  you  to  kill  him. 
You  got  to  turn  the  hand  over.  Snap 
punches.  Phew!  Phew!'" 

Cassius  loved  to  fire  and  turn  the  jab.  Even 
at  12,  when  he  was  an  89-pound  novice,  he 
had  a  beguiling  cocksureness  that  played 
well  with  the  older  amateurs  in  Louisville. 
George  King  first  met  Cassius  during  an  In- 
traclty  tournament  at  the  Columbia  Gym. 
Cassius  was  boxing  for  Martin's  team,  but  he 
drifted  over  to  Fred  Stoner's  team  In  the 
locker  room  and  stood  next  to  King,  who  was 
21  years  old  and  already  married  with  a 
child.  "I'm  taller  than  you,"  Cassius  said. 
"Do  you  think  you  could  beat  me?" 

Soft  laughter  lifted  among  the  older  Ston- 
er  fighters.  King  smiled. 

"Think  you  could  stop  this  jab?"  Cassius 
asked,  throwing  out  two  quickies.  King 
pushed  a  jab  toward  Clay. 

"My  jab's  quicker  than  yours,"  the  boy 
said. 

Rudell  Stitch,  then  age  21,  turned  a  thumb 
down.  Fixing  Stitch  with  a  smirk,  Cassius 
said,  "Come  on,  I'll  give  you  some  of  it,  too." 

All  these  years  later.  King's  voice  lilts  at 
the  memory.  "We  were  down  there,  grown 
men,  and  he  didn't  give  a  damn,"  says  King. 
"That's  just  the  way  he  was.  He'd  pick  at 
you,  mess  with  your  head,  tease  you  to 
death.  I  kind  of  liked  him.  He  was  a  neat 
lookin'  kid,  and  he  had  all  that  personality. 
Everybody  just  took  to  him." 

Over  the  next  six  years  Cassius  grew  Into  a 
surpassing  amateur  boxer:  100  victories  in  108 
bouts;  two  consecutive  national  AAU  cham- 
pionships, in  1959  and  '60,  both  times  as  a 
light  heavyweight;  two  straight  national 
Golden  Gloves  titles,  in  '59  as  a  light  heavy 
and  the  next  year  as  a  heavyweight;  and,  of 
course,  an  Olympic  gold  medal.  "His  secret 
was  his  unusual  eye  speed"  says  Martin.  "It 
was  blinding.  The  only  other  athlete  I  ever 
saw  who  had  that  kind  of  eye  speed  was  Ted 
Williams.  When  he  started  fighting,  Cassius 
was  so  fast  with  his  eyes  that  you  could  give 
a  guy  a  screen  door  and  he  wouldn't  hit 
Cassius  15  times  with  it  in  15  rounds.  He  was 
different.  Quick  as  lightning  for  a  big  man, 
the  quickest  I  ever  saw." 

He  was  born  with  phenomenal  physical 
gifts,  but  unlike  so  many  others,  he  nurtured 
them  and  squandered  nothing.  Indeed  it  was 
as  if,  in  Martin's  gym,  Cassius  had  found  the 
message  in  the  silence  of  the  stars.  In  high 
school  he  lived  as  ascetic  an  existence  as 
possible  for  a  teenager.  Yates  Thomas  re- 
members Cassius  showing  up  at  school  in  the 
morning  after  buying  two  raw  eggs  and  a 
quart  of  milk. 

"He  would  break  the  eggs  into  the  milk, 
shake  it  up  and  drink  it."  says  Thomas. 
"He'd  say,  'Now  I'm  ready  to  go  to  school. 


I'm  the  baaaaddest  man  in  Looville!'  All  he 
thought  of  was  fight-fight-fight.  We  used  to 
go  to  a  teenage  place  at  night,  and  he'd  stay 
till  10  o'clock,  even  on  a  Saturday  night,  and 
then  he'd  say,  'I'll  see  ya.  I'm  goin'  home  to 
bed.'  He  didn't  smoke.  He'd  say,  'Ain't  gonna 
put  that  stuff  in  my  lungs.' " 

At  some  point  in  his  senior  year  Clay 
began  to  eschew  pork,  and  for  the  same  rea- 
son that  he  reeked  of  garlic.  "Pork's  not 
good  for  you,"  he  warned  Davis.  "It  raises 
your  blood  pressure."  When  Junior  Pal  of- 
fered him  a  grape  soda  early  one  morning  as 
Clay  was  working  out,  Cassius  waved  him 
away.  "The  sugar  and  add  ain't  good  for 
you,"  he  said. 

Despite  what  was  happening  at  home — or, 
more  likely,  because  of  it— he  shunned  alco- 
hol. It  was  as  if  he  were  studying,  high  on  his 
own  Himalayan  peak,  the  evanescent  secrets 
of  the  butterfly.  "He  didn't  chase  women." 
Martin  says.  "And  I  never  heard  him  say  a 
curse  word  in  my  life.  We  used  to  go  to  a  lot 
of  towns,  and  he  used  to  sit  down  and  read  a 
few  pages  of  the  Bible  before  he  went  to 
bed." 

Clay's  dalliances  with  women  had  far  less 
to  do  with  romance  than  with  fantasy— his 
flirtations  had  the  fizz  life  of  a  soft  drink— 
and.  according  to  Indra  Brown,  he  was  a  vir- 
gin when  he  graduated  from  high  school.  "1 
know  that  for  a  fact,  because  he  confided  in 
me  on  things  like  that."  she  says.  "He  used 
to  say  to  me,  'I  will  always  have  money.  I'm 
not  going  to  be  a  Joe  Louis.  Women  are  not 
going  to  drag  me  down.  They  are  not  going 
to  be  my  downfall!' " 

Late  in  his  junior  year  he  began  doing  ex- 
periments in  the  technique  of  kissing,  and  on 
his  first  try  he  nearly  blew  up  the  lab. 
Areatha  Swint  had  first  met  Clay  after  a 
high  school  variety  show,  when  she  needed 
someone  to  walk  her  home.  They  dated  for 
three  weeks  before  he  got  around  to  asking 
her  for  a  kiss  goodnight.  "On  the  night  he 
did,  it  was  late,"  Swint  would  recall  in  a 
newspaper  memoir.  "It  must  have  been 
around  12:30  or  one.  We  were  being  quiet  be- 
cause my  mother  had  said  there  was  no  com- 
pany after  12,  and  he  didn't  have  any  busi- 
ness being  up  that  late  because  he  was  in 
training. 

"I  was  the  first  girl  he  had  ever  kissed,  and 
he  didn't  know  how.  So,  I  iiad  to  teach  him. 
*  •  •  When  I  did.  he  fainted.  Really,  he  just 
did.  He  was  always  joking,  so  I  thought  he 
was  playing,  but  he  fell  so  hard.  I  ran  up- 
stairs to  get  a  cold  cloth.  Well,  when  you  live 
in  the  projects,  a  lot  of  times  mother  would 
wash  and  lay  the  towels  on  the  radiator  to 
dry.  So  I  looked  for  one  and  got  some  cold 
water  on  it  and  ran  back  down  the  stairs." 

She  doused  him  with  it.  When  he  finally 
came  to.  Swint  asked,  "Are  you  O.K.?" 

"I'm  fine,  but  nobody  will  ever  believe 
this,"  he  said. 

His  shyness  was  such  that  at  times  the 
mere  presence  of  girls  struck  him  dumb.  In 
1959,  recalls  Wilbert  (Skeeter)  McClure,  who 
was  another  young  boxer,  he  and  Clay  were 
in  Chicago  for  the  Golden  Gloves  when 
Cassius  began  pestering  him  and  a  few  other 
fighters  to  don  their  Golden  Gloves  jackets 
and  head  over  to  Marshall  High,  a  largely 
black  school,  to  meet  some  girls.  McClure 
was  in  college  and  had  no  interest  In  high 
school  girls,  but  Clay  kept  bugging  him  to 
go.  McClure  finally  agreed,  and  so  they  vis- 
ited the  school  for  lunch.  Girls  were  all  over 
the  place,  eyeing  this  team  of  young  glad- 
iators with  the  new  jackets.  After  Clay  got 
his  tray  of  food,  he  sat  down,  said  nothing 
and  never  looked  up. 

McClure  turned  the  needle.  "You  wanted 
to  get  us  here,"  he  said  to  Clay.  "Come  on. 
Do  your  thing." 
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't  know  where  he  got  the  energy," 

who  now  works  for  the  Louisville 

stem.  "He'd  box  and  box.  He'd  box 

four  rounds  with  one  guy.  Then  he'd 

.  Then  another  guy  would  come  into 

and  he'd  go  three  or  four  rounds 

Then  he'd  come  out  and  hit  the 

And  then  he'd  go  three  or  four 

\  ith  another  gruy." 

anytime  a  professional  fighter  came  to 
Ellis,  Clay  would  train  where  the 
Dundee  brought  light  heavyweight 
^astrano  to  Louisville  in  1957,  and 
sitting  in  their  hotel  room  one  day 
phone  rang.  Dundee  took  the  re- 
heard this:  "My  name's  Cassias 
Clay.  I'm  the  Golden  Gloves  cham- 
iouisville,  Kentucky.  I'm  gonna  win 
Gloves,  and  I'm  gonna  win  the 
in  1960,  and  I  want  to  talk  to  you." 
invited  him  up.  For  the  next  three 
'ecalls    Dundee,    Clay    picked    and 
,nd  prodded  bis  brain,  asking  him 
fighters  trained,  what  they  ate,  how 
ran,  how  much  they  hit  the  bags, 
a  student  of  boxing,"  Dundee  says, 
so  inquisitive.  A  very  interesting 
nfin." 

yfars  later  Dundee  and  Pastrano  were 

PEistrano  was  only  four  years 

frtm  winning  the  light  heavyweight 

raining   for   a   fight   in    Louisville 

Monzo  Johnson.  There  was  young 

this  time  hustling  Dundee  for  a 

spar  with  Pastrano.  Dundee  turned 

-he  did  not  believe  in  matching 

against    pros— but    the    kid    per- 

Come  on,  come  on.  Let  me  work 
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finally     yielded.     Pastrano 

ine  round  with  Clay,  and  the  boy 

around  him.  "In  and  out,  side-side,  in 

says  Dundee.  "Stick-stick-stick. 

Move-mive-move.  He  was  so  quick,  so  agile, 

cquldn't  do  nothing  with  him." 

called  it  off,  saying,  "Willie,  baby, 
gonna  spar  no  more.  You're  too 


wasn't   buying.    "— !"    he   said. 

kicked  the  hell  out  of  me." 

mukh  of  what  came  to  characterize  All 

fighter- his  tactics  in  and  out  of  the 

began  cultivating  as  an  amateur. 

reialls   Clay   working   on   opponents' 

deftly  as  he  would  soon  work  on 


their  chins.  Says  Ellis,  "We'd  be  fighting  in 
the  wintertime,  in  Chicago,  and  there'd  be 
his  opponent  sitting  there  sniffling  or  blow- 
ing his  nose.  Casslus  would  say,  'Man,  you 
got  a  cold?  I'm  gonna  knock  you  out— cold! 
You  can't  beat  me  if  you  got  a  cold.  I'm 
gonna  knock  you  out!" 

Martin  says  that  long  before  Clay  went 
beserk  at  the  weigh-in  before  his  first  bout 
with  Sonny  Listen,  in  1964,  he  had  become  a 
performer — even  an  artist — at  the  scales.  He 
was  being  weighed  on  March  9,  1960,  only 
hours  before  facing  Jimmy  Jones,  the  de- 
fending heavyweight  titleholder  in  Chicago's 
Tournament  of  Champions,  when  he  turned 
to  his  trainer.  "Mr.  Martin."  Clay  said,  "are 
you  in  a  hurry  to  get  away  from  here  to- 
night?" 

"Not  really,"  said  Martin.  "Why?" 

Clay  pointed  to  Jones  and  said,  "This  guy 
over  here,  I  can  get  rid  of  him  in  one  round 
if  you're  in  a  hurry.  Or,  if  you're  in  no  hurry. 
If  you  want  me  to  box,  I  can  carry  him  for 
three  rounds." 

"I'm  in  no  hurry,"  said  Martin. 

"I'll  let  him  go  three,"  Clay  said. 

The  kid  spun  Jones  like  a  top.  Clay  slipped 
the  champion's  heavy  artillery  in  the  first 
round,  and  then,  according  to  the  Louisville 
Times,  he  "deftly  outboxed  him  the  final  two 
rounds." 

Clay  was  on  a  path  to  glory,  only  six 
months  away  from  the  Rome  Olympics,  and 
by  then  he  was  rising  at  four  in  the  morning, 
before  first  light,  to  climb  into  his  sweats 
and  strap  on  his  work  boots  with  the  steel 
toes.  At  that  hour  John  Powell  was  usually 
done  sweeping  out  the  liquor  dispensary 
where  he  worked,  and  he  would  listen  to  the 
wind  blow  outside.  Recalls  Powell:  "I'd  be 
sitting  on  the  counter,  and  I  could  see  his 
shadow  coming  around  the  corner  from 
Grand  Avenue."  Clay  was  on  his  way  to 
Chickasaw  Park.  Cold,  dark  winter  morn- 
ings. You  could  see  that  shadow  coming. 
Then  here  he  comes,  running  by,  with  those 
big  old  Army  brogans.  He'd  be  the  onliest 
person  in  the  early  morning.  And  I'd  walk 
outside,  and  he'd  stop  and  shadowbox.  He 
once  said  to  me,  'Someday  you'll  own  this 
liquor  store,  and  I'll  be  the  heavyweight 
champion  of  the  world.'  Both  of  those  came 
true,  too. 

Clay  ran  all  over  Louisville  in  those  steel- 
toed  boots — west  to  Chickasaw  Park  in  the 
early  morning,  east  down  Chestnut  racing 
the  school  bus,  up  and  down  Walnut  Street,  ■ 
downtown  and  back  again,  the  brogans 
clomping  on  the  pavement,  the  fists  flying, 
the  litany  always  the  same:  "I'm  gonna  be 
the  next  world  champion.  You're  gonna  read 
about  me.  I'm  the  greatest!"  At  10th  and 
Walnut  crowds  of  men  used  to  gather  around 
a  peanut  vendor,  crack  nuts  and  talk  sports? 

"Casslus  Clay  used  to  come  up  the  street 
acting  like  he  was  hitting  people."  says  Law- 
rence McKinley.  "Shadowboxing  and  throw- 
ing punches  in  his  heavy  shoes.  Nobody  ever 
dreamed  he'd  be  world  champ." 

One  day  one  of  the  street-corner  habitues. 
Gene  Pearson,  got  tired  of  hearing  the  litany 
and  vowed  to  put  Clay  in  his  place.  "He  ain't 
gonna  be  no  champion."  Pearson  said.  The 
next  time  Clay  passed  the  corner.  Pearson 
stepped  out  from  behind  a  post  and  hit  him 
with  a  straight  right. 

"Pow!"  says  McKinley.  "As  hard  as  he 
could.  Clay  liked  to  go  all  the  way  down.  He 
went  to  his  knees,  just  like  he  was  gonna 
fall,  and  he  stopped  himself  and  looked  up  at 
Gene,  and  he  stretched  his  eyes  real  wide  and 
he  came  up  and — whew!— he  must  have  hit 
Gene  15  or  20  times,  so  fast  you  could  hardly 
see  the  punches,  and  Gene  started  saying. 


'Get  him  off  me!  Get  him  off  me!  Yeah, 
you're  gonna  be  the  champ.'  And  Casaiua 
went  right  on  running  up  the  street.  Never 
said  nothin'.  The  next  time  Casslus  came  by. 
one  of  the  guys  said.  'Are  you  gonna  hit  him 
again?'  And  Gene  said,  'Hey,  champ!' 

Clay  was  never  a  street  fighter,  and  class- 
mates can  recall  only  one  occasion  when  he 
was  goaded  into  fighting.  According  to  Indra 
Brown,  the  episode  nearly  brought  Clay  to 
tears.  They  were  at  a  delicatessen  across 
from  the  school  when  two  kids  began  baiting 
Casslus,  pushing  him  around  and  saying, 
"Come  on,  let's  fight.  You  can  fight."  Clay 
kept  backing  off.  "Leave  me  alone."  he  kept 
saying.  "I  don't  want  to  do  this.  Leave  me 
alone." 

The  boys  pushed  too  far.  "Casslus  finally 
went  after  one  of  them."  Brown  says.  "He 
floored  him.  A  right  hand.  To  the  jaw. 
Casslus  almost  cried.  I  could  tell  by  his 
voice.  But  that  was  the  end  of  that.  They 
never  bothered  him  again." 

He  avoided  all  confrontations,  including 
the  civil  rights  demonstrations  downtown  in 
which  blacks  were  involved  during  the  late 
19508.  Clay  was  born  in  a  town  where  most  of 
the  public  facilities  were  segregated.  Until 
the  barriers  started  coming  down  In  the  'SOs. 
Chickasaw  was  the  only  park  that  blacks 
could  use.  and  most  of  the  libraries,  res- 
taurants and  movie  theaters  were  for  whites 
only.  Central  was  the  all-black  high  school. 
When  Clay  was  at  Central,  one  of  the  teach- 
ers, Lyman  Johnson,  regularly  led  students 
on  picket  lines  and  lunch-counter  sit-ins. 
Clay  never  participated,  says  Yates  Thomas, 
except  the  one  time  that  Thomas  talked  him 
into  Joining  him  on  a  picket  line  at  a  down- 
town restaurant. 

Clay  was  standing  on  the  sidewalk,  says 
Thomas,  when  an  eighth-floor  window 
opened  and  a  white  woman  emptied  a  bucket 
of  water  on  the  marchers  below.  "She 
emptied  it  right  on  his  head,"  says  Thomas. 
"She  got  him  exactly.  Water  spilled  all  over 
him.  He  was  Just  standing  there." 

That  ended  his  career  as  an  activist  in 
Louisville.  "He  said  he  would  never  dem- 
onstrate again,"  says  Thomas.  "He  never 
did."  For  years  it  was  believed  that  Clay's 
activism  began  for  real  upon  his  return  from 
the  Olympics,  when  a  Louisville  restaurant 
refused  to  serve  him  and  a  white  motorcycle 
gang  threatened  him.  According  to  long-ac- 
cepted All  lore.  Clay  threw  his  gold-medal 
into  the  Ohio  River.  In  fact,  says  Hauser,  "he 
lost  it."  And  while  Clay  was  turned  away 
from  restaurants  on  many  occasions,  the 
biker  incident  never  happened. 

His  life  had  become  so  consumed  by  the 
rigors  of  boxing— aside  from  all  the  road- 
work,  he  trained  In  two  gyms,  with  both 
Martin  and  Stoner— It  was  something  of  a 
wonder  that  he  made  it  through  Central  at 
all.  But  in  his  Junior  and  senior  years.  Clay 
had  as  his  ally  the  most  powerful  man  at 
Central,  the  principal.  Atwood  Wilson  adored 
the  young  man.  At  assemblies  Wilson  would 
embrace  him  onstage  and  announce,  "Here 
he  is,  ladies  and  gentleman:  Casslus  Clay! 
The  next  heavyweight  champion  of  the 
world.  This  guy  is  going  to  make  a  million  ■ 
dollars!" 

Academically  Clay  paddled  In  the  dol- 
drums—he ended  up  ranked  376th  In  a  class 
of  391  students— but  his  failure  at  scholar- 
ship did  not  trouble  the  principal  with  the 
master's  degree  in  education  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago.  What  Wilson  admired 
most  of  all  was  excellence,  says  Bettle  John- 
son, a  counselor  at  Central,  and  no  one  at 
the  school  excelled  at  his  job  in  life  more 
than   young   Clay    did.    So   the   grades   be 
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damned.  Clint  Lovely,  a  Central  student  at 
the  time,  recalls  Wilson  saying,  "Casslus 
doesn't  need  to  know  anything  but  how  to 
fill  out  his  income  tax.  And  I'm  gonna  teach 
him  that." 

With  graduation  drawing  near,  there  was  a 
powerful  sentiment  among  some  teachers 
not  to  permit  Clay  to  graduate  because,  says 
Johnson,  he  wasn't  going  to  pass  English. 
Thelma  Lauderdale  required  a  term  paper 
from  her  English  students,  and  Clay  had  not 
done  his.  "He  wanted  to  do  it  on  the  Black 
Muslims,"  recalls  Johnson,  "and  the  teacher 
did  not  feel  that  was  acceptable.  The  subject 
was  controversial  at  the  time.  You  have  to 
understand  what  was  going  on  in  black 
thinking  prior  to  the  militancy  of  the  six- 
ties. Black  Muslims  were  considered  by 
blacks  as  very,  very  questionable  people. 
Casslus  was  not  a  militant,  outspoken  guy. 
He  always  had  this  mischievous  twinkle  In 
his  eye,  like  he  had  a  private  joke  he  was 
telling  himself.  He  Just  had  this  interest  in 
the  Muslims." 

Before  a  faculty  meeting  in  the  music 
room,  Wilson  rose  and  delivered  his  Claim  to 
Fame  speech:  "One  day  our  greatest  claim  to 
fame  is  going  to  be  that  we  knew  Casslus 
Clay,  or  taught  him."  At  this  point,  says  the 
former  school  librarian,  Minnie  Alta 
Broaddus,  "I  thought.  Maybe  he  knows 
something  I  don't  know." 

Wilson  argued  that  Clay  had  a  unique  set 
of  gifts,  that  he  was  going  to  be  the  heavy- 
weight champion  of  the  world  and  that  he 
should  not  be  held  to  the  rules  governing  the 
average  student.  No  one  in  the  room  was 
more  of  a  scholar  than  the  eloquent  Wilson- 
he  was  ruthless  with  any  teacher  he  per- 
ceived as  mediocre— but  here  he  argued  that 
Clay  was  so  exceptional  that  he  should  not 
be  denied  a  diploma  simply  because  he  could 
not  parse  a  sentence  or  quote  from  Macbeth. 
"The  coaches  all  thought  it  was  great  be- 
cause they  were  always  trying  to  play  guys 
who  were  ineligible  scholastlcally,"  says 
Johnson.  "The  academic  people  were  out- 
raged because  they  thought  we  were  letting 
our  standards  down." 

Wilson  was  unmoved.  "Do  you  think  I'm 
going  to  be  the  principal  of  a  school  that 
Casslus  Clay  didn't  finish?"  he  said.  "Why, 
in  one  night,  he'll  make  more  money  than 
the  principal  and  all  you  teachers  make  In 
one  year.  iSf  every  teacher  here  fails  him,  he's 
still  not  going  to  fail.  He's  not  going  to  fail 
in  my  school.  I'm  going  to  say,  I  taught 
him!" 

The  Claim  to  Fame  speech  carried  the  day. 
Clay  fulfilled  his  term  paper  requirement 
when  Lauderdale  permitted  him  to  give  an 
oral  presentation  to  her  class,  a  travelogue 
on  his  adventures  touring  various  American 
cities  as  an  amateur  boxer.  He  passed.  At  the 
graduation  ceremonies  on  June  11,  1960,  Clay 
received  a  standing  ovation  as  he  strode  to 
get  his  diploma.  It  was,  in  a  sense,  a  classic 
final  performance  for  the  clown  who  would 
be  king. 

"I  remember  when  he  graduated,"  says 
Davis.  "All  the  guys  had  white  shirts  and 
ties  under  their  caps  and  gowns.  And  dress 
shoes.  He  had  on  a  T-shirt,  and  he  walked 
down  the  aisle  in  his  brogan  work  boots. 
With  the  steel  toes." 

It  Is  more  than  three  decades  later,  the  au- 
tumn of  1991,  and  Muhammad  All  Is  sitting 
with  his  head  back  and  his  eyes  closed  in  the 
high-backed  leather  chair  in  the  office  be- 
hind his  house  on  a  farm  In  Berrien  Springs, 
Mich.  His  50th  birthday  Is  two  months  away. 
Out  back,  a  horse  In  a  pasture  Is  galloping 
along  a  fence.  Dusk,  in  orange  silks,  ap- 
proaches from  the  west.  All  rises  slowly  from 


his  chair  and  begins  moving  sideways  across 
the  room,  dancing,  sliding  in  and  out,  shoot- 
ing out  the  Jab,  shadowboxing,  daydreaming. 

"I'll  win  the  heavyweight  championship 
back  when  I'm  50  years  old!"  he  says.  "Isn't 
that  somethin'?  Is  that  powerful?  They  can 
pay  $20  million  or  $50  million  to  whoever  I 
fight.  Holyfield  or  Tyson.  This  is  gonna 
shake  'em  up.  It's  like  a  miracle,  a  dream. 
Muhammad  All  is  back!  Can  you  picture 
this?" 

All  sweeps  left  and  right  across  the  rug. 
stops  in  front  of  the  hall  door  and  sets  his 
feet.  He  throws  a  flurry,  snaps  a  jab,  crosses 
with  an  overhand  right— Phew!  Phew! 
Phew!— comes  back  to  his  toes,  slips  back 
into  the  chair.  He  Is  breathing  heavily  as  he 
leans  back  and  closes  his  eyes  again.  His  left 
hand,  resting  on  his  chest,  is  trembling.  The 
grin  is  childlike,  mischievous. 

"Can  you  believe  it?"  he  says.  "Dancln'  at 
50!  ...  Ooooohhh.  .  .  .  Dancln'  at  50. 
Maaannnn.  It'll  be  bigger  than  the  moon 
shot!  I'm  dedicatin'  the  fight  to  the  baby 
boomers,  the  people  who  were  six  yesiTa  old 
when  I  beat  Sonny  Listen.  Now  they're  thir- 
ty-four. I'll  do  the  All  shuffle!" 

Back  on  his  feet,  he  rolls  to  the  left,  stops, 
stutter-steps  a  shuffle,  dances  left  and  pulls 
back  his  head,  dodging  punches  here  and 
sliding  there.  All  is  inventing  himself  again, 
dreaming  again,  picking  and  messing  with 
all  of  the  old  ghosts  in  new  fantasies. 

"I  get  a  hundred  million,"  he  says.  "Did 
you  hear  me  say  that?  A  hundred  million 
dollars!  In  the  first  25  seats  there'll  be  25 
presidents.  President  of  Egypt.  President  of 
Syria.  Gaddafi.  Mobutu.  Kings.  Can  you 
Imagine  the  security?  Maaaannnn.  A  hun- 
dred million  dollars  for  architects  and  build- 
ers to  build  a  big  school.  If  you  had  a  chance 
to  build  a  school,  wouldn't  you?  Imagine:  the 
Muhammad  All  School  of  Technology  or 
whatever.  Seventy-five  classrooms.  Big 
kitchen.  Auditorium.  My  dream  is  to  make 
lectures  in  the  school,  to  300  kids!  Take  them 
off  dope.  In  the  school  that  I  built.  Can  you 
imagine  that?" 

Yes,  of  course.  Three  hundred  kids,  a  big. 
happy  family  at  last.  And  they  can  all  go 
swimming  in  the  pool. 

Homage  From  a  Homeboy 
(By  William  F.  Reed) 

On  a  wall  In  my  den  I  have  a  photograph  of 
Muhammad  All  and  me.  It  was  taken  in  1978, 
a  few  weeks  before  his  second  fight  against 
Leon  Spinks,  in  New  Orleans,  the  one  in 
which  he  won  the  world  heavyweight  cham- 
pionship for  a  record  third  time.  We  had  just 
come  back  from  an  early-morning  jog  at  his 
Deer  Lake.  Pa.,  training  camp.  All,  a  towel 
around  his  shoulders,  is  telling  a  story.  I  am 
gazing  at  him  and  smiling.  When  I  look  at 
the  photo,  as  I  did  after  reading  the  manu- 
script of  Bill  Nack's  story  on  young  Casslus 
Clay  that  appears  in  this  issue,  I  like  to 
think  of  us  as  a  couple  of  homeboys  sharing 
some  story  that  v/ould  be  appreciated  only 
by  people  who  happened  to  be  kids  in  Louis- 
ville in  the  1950s. 

I've  lived  in  Louisville  most  of  my  life  and 
was  only  a  year  behind  the  young  Cassius 
Clay  in  the  city's  public  school  system.  Un- 
derstand, I'm  not  saying  that  I  knew  him 
then.  To  the  contrary,  we  were  separated 
geographically  and  sociologically.  I  lived  in 
the  city's  South  End,  which  was,  and  still  is, 
a  mostly  white,  blue-collar  area.  He  lived 
miles  away,  in  the  West  End,  an  area  that 
WM  rapidly  becoming  predominantly  black 
as  whites  moved  to  the  suburbs. 

Nevertheless,  as  we  discovered  years  later, 
there  were  experiences  we  had  in  common: 


watching  local  television  shows  such  as  T- 
Bar-V  Ranch,  starring  Randy  Atcher  and 
Cactus  Tom  Brooks,  and  Funny  Flickers,  a 
cartoon  program  hosted  by  Uncle  Ed  Kallay: 
taking  tripe  downtown  to  mingle  in  the  bus- 
tle of  Fourth  Street,  then  the  city's  main 
drag,  with  all  those  bright  lights  and  Intimi- 
dating stores;  and  rooting  for  the  football 
and  basketball  teams  of  the  University  of 
Louisville,  which  was  one  of  the  first  schools 
In  the  South  to  recruit  black  athletes.  If  you 
were  to  ask  me  to  name  a  Cardinal  football 
player  from  those  days,  I  would  mention 
Johnny  Unltas.  If  you  were  to  ask  All,  I'm 
sure  he  would  say  Lenny  Lyles,  the  univer- 
sity's first  black  star  and  later  Unltas'  team- 
mate on  the  Baltimore  Colts.  I  was  with  All 
once  when  he  saw  Lyles  at  a  reception. 

"There's  Lenny  Lyles."  he  said.  "Man, 
when  I  was  at  Central  High,  he  was  a  big 
football  star.  I  thought  he  was  something 
'cause  he  had  this  1957  Fairlane  Ford.  I  didn't 
know  that  one  day  I'd  have  Rolls-Royces. 
That  Ford  was  soooooo  pretty,  and  I  said  one 
day  I  was  going -to  be  like  that." 

I've  never  been  able  to  pinpoint  when  1 
first  became  aware  of  the  young  Clay.  I  know 
It  was  sometime  in  the  mid-19508,  perhaps 
when  I  saw  him  on  the  local  TV  boxing  show, 
"Tomorrow's  Champions."  That  name, 
Cassius  Marcellus  Clay,  caught  your  atten- 
tion. I  didn't  know  until  later,  and  I'm  not 
certain  Alt  knows  to  this  day,  that  the  origi- 
nal Casslus  Marcellus  Clay  was  a  Kentucky 
statesman  and  Civil  War-era  editor  who 
fiercely  advocated  the  abolition  of  slavery. 
Ironically,  when  years  later  Clay  became 
Muhanmmd  All,  he  explained  the  name 
change  by  saying  that  he  didn't  want  to  be 
called  after  a  white  man. 

But  besides  the  Clay  name,  there  was  the 
Clay  style.  He  was  so  pretty,  so  cunning,  so 
outrageous.  But  not  completely  original. 
Then,  as  now.  professional  wrestling  was 
popular  In  Louisville.  All  once  told  me  that 
he  copied  a  lot  of  his  preening  and  posturing 
from  Gorgeous  George,  who  made  frequent 
appearances  In  Louisville  then,  both  In  per- 
son and  on  TV. 

I  would  like  to  be  able  to  say  that  we  all 
recognized  the  young  Clay's  talent  right 
away,  that  we  knew  he  was  destined  for  im- 
mortality. However,  the  truth  was,  most 
people  seemed  to  think  of  him  mostly  as  a 
curiosity,  a  character.  The  best  fighter  in 
Louisville  at  the  time  was  Rudell  Stitch. 
When  Stitch  died  on  June  5,  1960— he 
drowned  In  the  Ohio  River  while  trying  to 
save  the  child  of  another  fighter— he  was  the 
second-ranked  welterweight  In  the  world. 
Later  that  year  the  young  Clay  partly  re- 
placed Stitch  in  the  city's  esteem  by  winning 
the  light  heavyweight  gold  medal  at  the 
Olympic  Games  in  Rome. 

I  didn't  get  to  know  Ali  until  fairly  late  in 
his  boxing  career,  after  I  had  become  sports 
editor  of  Louisville's  morning  newspaper, 
The  Courier- Journal.  To  this  day  I'm  con- 
fident he  wouldn't  recall  my  name  if  we  met. 
But  he  would  know  that  I'm  from  Louisville. 
Whenever  I  showed  up  at  his  training  camp 
or  one  of  his  fights,  he  would  tell  his  entou- 
rage, "This  is  my  writer  from  Louisville," 
making  it  clear  that  I  was  to  be  treated  with 
respect.  I'm  sure  Ali  had  a  warm  spot  for  his 
hometown  paper  mostly  because  he  always 
has  remained  fond  of  Louisville  and  loyal  to 
It. 

Once  in  the  late  1970s,  when  I  told  All  that 
the  mayor  of  Louisville  was  being  criticized 
for  wanting  to  rename  a  street  in  his  honor, 
he  said,  "The  Bible  says  a  prophet  is  without 
honor  in  his  home.  In  Louisville  they  know 
me  too  well.  I  walk  down  the  street  and  they 
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me  many  times  that  after  he  re- 
I  would  come  back  to  live  in  Louis- 
least  two  months  a  year.  He  hasn't 
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often  as  he  can.  "You  know,"  he  told 
e  is  short.  Things  go  so  quick.  But 
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my  den  was  snapped. 
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it  a  tough  fight?  Look  at  this 

the  prettiest  thing  that  ever  lived." 

Wlat  other  athlete  could  have  nego- 

tpe  release  of  hostages  in  the  Middle 


entourage,  or  as  Dundee  described 
8  "battery  chargers." 
,  I  ain't  got  no  quarrel  with  them 


was  a  true  world  champion,  fighting 
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the  1960  Olympics,  Cassius  overran 
way  he  could  light  up  and  energize 


only  man  who  could  shut  up  How- 


I  Cose  II 

Lo  ig  before  Chris  Berman  entered  the 
gj  me,  Ali  was  dubbing  his  opponents 
R  ibbit,  "    'The   Bear."   "The  Washer- 
and  "The  Mummy." 
story  about  a  young  Cassius  Clay's 
r4d  Schwinn,  and  how  the  cop  he  went 
up  being  his  first  boxing  teacher, 
all-time,  textbook  jab. 
Without  the  Ali  style  to  learn  from, 
R  ly  Leonard  wouldn't  have  been  near- 
enljertaining. 

Rumble  in  the  Jungle. 

only  made  one  Roach  Motel  com- 
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Ruth  calling  his  shot,  only  Ali 

the  round. 

so  mean  I  make  medicine  sick." 
Aft^r  he  had  danced  and  Jabbed  his  way 

imaginations,   against  Frazler  he 
shotted  us  he  could  take  one  bell  of  a 


31.  "If  you  want  to  lose  your  money,  bet  on 
Sonny." 

32.  When  he  was  facing  jail,  it  was  for  a 
cause,  not  a  crime. 

33.  He  taught  everyone  where  Zaire  is. 

34.  The  sports  world's  most  famous  face. 

35.  Even  when  he  lost,  sometimes  it  was 
good.  How  else  could  we  have  had  that  com- 
edy-filled seven  months  when  Leon  Spinks 
was  champ? 

36.  "I  got  speed  and  endurance.  You'd  bet- 
ter increase  your  insurance." 

37.  U.S.  audiences  got  to  see  him  fight 
somewhere  other  than  in  casino  cities.  Of  61 
career  fights,  only  seven  were  in  Las  Vegas. 

38.  When  Ken  Norton  broke  All's  jaw,  he 
still  finished  the  fight. 

39.  The  flying  red  tassles  on  those  flying 
feet. 

40.  The  Thrilla  in  Manilla. 

41.  "Now  you  see  me,  now  you  don't, 
George  thinks  he  will,  but  I  know  he  won't. 

42.  The  Phantom  Punch,  even  if  it  did  take 
us  another  decade  to  realize  he  really  was 
that  fast. 

43.  He  never  went  broke. 

44.  For  the  briefest  of  moments,  he  actu- 
ally got  us  interested  in  Zora  Foiiey,  Joe 
Bugner  and  Chuck  Wepner. 

45.  Bundini  Brown,  ever  the  picture  of  a 
devotee,  always  there  in  the  corner. 

46.  "This  might  shock  and  amaze  ya,  but 
I'm  going  to  destroy  Joe  Frazier." 

47.  Though  he  had  his  prime  stolen  from 
him,  he  didn't  spend  the  rest  of  his  career 
complaining  about  it. 

48.  When  he  was  stopped  in  the  11th  round 
by  Larry  Holmes  in  1980,  it  was  the  only  time 
he  didn't  go  the  distance  in  a  defeat. 

49.  He  never  married  Robin  Givens. 

50.  The  greatest  chant  in  sports,  the  one 
you  still  hear  every  time  he  walks  into  an 
arena:  "Ali  .  .  .  All  .  .  .  Ali." 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve that  we  have  completed  all  of  the 
business  today. 

I  am  advised  that  Senator  Kennedy 
is  returning:  to  the  floor  and  will  seek 
recognition  to  comment  on  the  edu- 
cation bill  and,  in  part,  respond  to  the 
remarks  made  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Wyoming. 

I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  other 
Senator  seeking  recognition.  What  I 
would  like  to  do  is  suggest  that  Sen- 
ator Kennedy  be  recognized,  and  if 
Senator  Simpson  also  wishes  to  address 
the  Senate,  that  he  be  recognized;  and 
that.  If  agreeable  to  them,  that  upon 
the  completion  of  their  remarks,  the 
Senate  then  stand  in  recess  as  under 
the  order.  Is  that  agreeable  to  the  Sen- 
ators? 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  that  is 
certainly  agreeable  with  this  Senator 
and  those  on  this  side  of  the  aisle. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request? 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  had 
not  intended  that  to  be  the  request.  I 
will  make  the  request  that  Senator 
Kennedy  be  recognized  to  address  the 
Senate  and  that  if  either  Senator  Ken- 
nedy or  Senator  Simpson  wish  to  ad- 
dress the  Senate  on  any  subject,  they 
be  recognized,  and  that  upon  the  com- 
pletion of  their  remarks,  the  Senate 
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then  stand  in  recess  until  12  noon, 
Monday,  as  under  the  order. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection?  No  objection  being 
heard,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Chair  recognizes  Mr.  Kennedy. 


STRENGTHENING  EDUCATION  FOR 
AMERICAN  FAMILIES  ACT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
here  just  a  few  moments  ago,  and  I  felt 
that  we  were  in  our  conclusion  mode  of 
the  debate  and  discussion  of  this  week, 
but  the  clear  and  eloquent  and  stirring 
voice  of  my  good  friend  from  Wyoming 
reached  over  into  the  rafters  of  the  old 
Senate  Office  Building,  so  I  thought  I 
would  make  a  few  concluding  remarks 
and  address  them  to  what  I  understand 
are  some  of  the  areas  that  have  been 
raised  by  the  Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  President,  there  has  been  a  lot  of 
talk  about  all  of  the  new  ideas  that 
this  President  has  on  education.  Well, 
they  have  had  two  ideas.  One,  private 
schools:  use  Federal  taxpayers'  money 
to  supi)ort  private  schools.  And  the 
other  idea  was  to  have  the  Secretary  of 
Education — located  here  in  Washing- 
ton, DC,  a  person  that  I  admire  and 
who  is  very  committed  to  education, — 
make  a  judgment  about  selecting  a 
school  in  each  congressional  district, 
and  then  another  school  in  the  State, 
two  schools  In  the  State — 535  schools. 

The  object  of  this  magnificent,  inno- 
vative, creative  ideas  about  how  to 
solve  the  elementary  and  secondary 
education  problems  in  our  schools  is 
not  to  do  anything  for  the  83.000  public 
schools  in  this  country,  but  to  give 
more  money  to  private  schools.  And 
then  to  allow  one  individual  here — a 
busy  man,  with  a  wide  range  of  dif- 
ferent educational  responsibilities — to 
find  all  of  these  new  schools.  How 
many  of  us  can  find  ways,  in  various 
congressional  groups,  to  spend  $1  mil- 
lion? 

This  is  the  administration's  enor- 
mously creative,  bold,  imaginative  way 
of  solving  the  problems  that  we  are  fac- 
ing in  the  83,000  schools  across  this 
country.  Scarce  resources?  Give  them 
to  the  private  schools.  Now,  you  may 
ask  what  is  the  basis  for  all  these  alle- 
gations? All  you  have  to  do  is  look 
back  to  May  of  last  year,  when  they 
tried  to  take  one  of  the  best  edu- 
cational programs,  the  S6  billion  Chap- 
ter 1  Program,  and  turn  it  into  a 
voucher  program  so  that  all  that 
money  could  be  used,  for  private 
schools. 

Then  they  introduce  an  amendment 
to  use  $30  million,  to  do  some  experi- 
ments and  find  out  about  whether  pri- 
vate schools  have  a  better  result.  I  do 
not  think  I  have  heard  a  more  cogent, 
telling,  brief  comment  that  reached 
the  heart  of  this  issue  than  was  given 
by    the    distinguished    Senator    from 
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Rhode  Island,  Senator  Chafee.  about 
what  the  results  of  such  a  study  would 
be. 

And  when  Secretary  Alexander  was 
asked  why  they  were  proposing  six  dis- 
tricts, he  said:  "I  would  like  to  do  it  all 
that  way."  Let  us  clear  away  the  fog 
here  about  exactly  what  this  whole 
idea  is,  what  this  administration  is 
trying  to  do.  this  President:  privatize 
education,  abandon  the  public  schools. 
If  that  is  business  as  usual,  their  pro- 
gram is  business  as  usual.  Because  it  is 
business:  it  is  privatization  of  edu- 
cation. 

I  was  interested  when  I  heard  that 
this  is  business  as  usual.  That  is  the 
administration:  they  want  to  privatize 
it.  It  is  difficult,  to  change  elementary- 
secondary  educational  systems  all 
across  this  country,  in  urban,  rural, 
and  poor  areas.  We  know  that,  and  we 
understand  that,  and  as  I  mentioned 
yesterday,  as  some  would  like  to  say, 
the  best  way  to  cure  it  is  like  those 
who  suggested  in  the  Vietnam  war:  Let 
us  destroy  it  to  save  it.  That  is  what  I 
hear,  Mr.  President. 

And  I  am  quite  amazed  to  have  this 
kind  of  assault  on  a  Friday  afternoon, 
after  we  tried  to  make  some  accommo- 
dation with  the  administration.  It  was 
93  Members  of  this  body,  just  earlier 
this  week,  that  voted  for  the  com- 
promise that  we  made  with  Secretary 
Alexander  and  Senator  Cochran  and 
Senator  Kassebaum.  If  that  was  so  bad 
at  that  time,  you  would  have  thought 
at  least  some  of  those  who  were  so  crit- 
ical of  our  efforts  might  have  spoken 
up,  objected,  or  even  voted  "no."  There 
was  bipartisan  support  for  that. 

It  had  the  support  of  the  Secretary  of 
Education.  It  had  his  support,  and  I 
imagine  in  that  sense,  it  had  the  Presi- 
dent's support.  They  thought  that  that 
was  a  pretty  good  compromise.  The 
Secretary  did  not  achieve  all  he  want- 
ed, speaking  for  the  President;  neither 
did  Senator  Cochran  or  Senator 
Kassebaum;  neither  did  those  of  us  who 
have  serious  reservations  about  their 
approach  but  we  compromised:  93  Mem- 
ber's; 93  Members. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  would  be  on 
its  way  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives if  it  was  not  for  the  Members  on 
the  other  side.  It  would  be  on  the  way. 
So  I  do  not  want  to  hear  a  great  deal — 
maybe  I  will,  whether  I  want  to  or 
not— about  who  is  interested  in  edu- 
cation, when  legislation  was  prepared 
to  be  acted  on  in  the  final  days  of  the 
last  session.  It  was  objected  to  by  a 
Member  of  that  side  of  the  aisle,  not  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle. 

And  when  we  were  prepared  to  go  to 
a  vote,  we  find  we  are  going  to  have  a 
lot  more  debate  about  the  Wirth- 
Wellstone  amendment.  What  is  it?  It  is 
to  try  to  provide  what  the  President 
had  talked  about  in  his  campaign,  what 
the  President  committed  himself  to  in 
terms  of  early  education,  and  what  we 
still  have  not  responded  to:  full  funding 
for  Head  Start. 


The  President's  own  review  panel,  in 
evaluating  the  goal  of  early  education, 
said  we  cannot  evaluate  it  because  we 
have  no  standard  to  evaluate  it 
against.  That  is  the  most  bizarre  expla- 
nation I  have  ever  heard. 

Ernie  Boyer,  the  head  of  the  Carnegie 
Commission,  has  outlined  it  in  detail. 
Ted  Sizer  has  outlined  it  in  detail.  We 
can  give  you  our  own  kind  of  evalua- 
tion that  has  been  suggested  by  mem- 
bers of  the  committee.  But  no;  no.  Do 
not  measure  us  on  early  education,  be- 
cause there  is  no  way  of  knowing  how 
to  measure  it.  But  we  are  for  it.  That 
happens  to  be  the  principal  rec- 
ommendation, again,  in  conclusion,  of 
the  President's  panel. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  know  at  the 
early  debate  on  this  issue  there  was  a 
claim  of  a  lot  of  partisanship  going  on. 
As  I  said  at  the  opening  of  this  debate, 
it  always  seems  to  me  that  when  you 
agree  with  those  on  that  side  of  the 
aisle,  you  are  a  statesman;  and  when 
you  differ,  you  are  being  partisan.  We 
have  seen  that  on  issue  after  issue. 

I  did  not  know  the  word  "partisan" 
had  entered  into  this  until  the  minor- 
ity leader  started  talking  about  it  the 
early  part  of  the  week,  just  before  we 
spent  5  hours  out  in  the  President's  of- 
fice with  Secretary  Alexander  trying  to 
work  on  these  measures,  which  93 
Members  agreed  to. 

And  then,  when  we  were  able  to  go  on 
to  these  other  measures,  choice  and 
others,  where  58  Members  rejected  the 
proposals.  We  have  been  able  to  dis- 
pose, in  terms  of  the  measures  that  we 
resolved  today  and  over  the  weekend  of 
virtually  all  of  them,  I  expect,  without 
vote. 

And  then,  when  we  were  operating  in 
good  faith— recognizing  that  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  has  designated 
$100  million  to  be  used  for  legislation 
that  was  to  try  to  reflect  the  combined 
intent  of  Congress  and  the  President, 
we  are  being  fly-specked  by  the  admin- 
istration that  said,  "Oh,  your  particu- 
lar legislation  is  not  the  exact  same 
title  that  was  included  in  that  appro- 
priation so  we  in  the  Department  of 
Ekiucation  do  not  really  think  that  we 
will  be  warranted  to  expend  the  money 
on  your  program,  but  we  will  be  able  to 
spend  it  on  ours." 

Mr.  President,  I  just  feel  that  we  had 
made  some  progress  on  some  tough  is- 
sues. 

But  I,  for  one,  am  not  going  to  be  si- 
lent when  we  have  a  broadside  of  a  gen- 
eral kind  of  criticism.  I  mean,  I 
thought  we  dealt  with  that  in  our  open- 
ing statements  but,  I  didn't  expect  it 
to  come  up  again  after  we  had  some  de- 
bate and  discussion  on  these  various  is- 
sues. But,  if  that  is  where  we  are  at. 
you  know,  that  is  where  we  are  at. 

Mr.  SIMPSON  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Wyoming  is  recognized. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
often  stood  here  on  this  side  of  the 


aisle  and  chatted  amiably  about  var- 
ious issues  of  the  day  across  this  aisle, 
with  the  senior  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts. He  is  usually  full  of  energy 
and  enthusiasm.  And  I  see  those  same 
traits  in  full,  full  display  today. 

I  heard  the  senior  Senator  refer  to 
the  word  "assault"  upon  his  measure.  I 
think,  perhaps,  as  he  was  traversing 
the  Capitol  grounds,  that  he  missed 
what  I  said  and  perhaps  staff  may  have 
overestimated  to  him  the  comments  of 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  that  took 
place  while  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts was  not  in  the  Chamber.  I  was 
speaking  in  a  marvelously  calm  de- 
meanor about  some  defects  in  the  com- 
mittee bill,  and  then  suddenly  to  be  ac- 
cused of  an  assault  on  his  measure — 
leaves  me  speechless.  It's  almost  an 
impossible  situation.  I  can  hardly  pro- 
ceed. However,  I  shall. 

I  would  earnestly  and  respectfully  re- 
quest that  my  statement  first  be  read 
by  the  senior  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts and  then  responded  to  perhaps, 
after  that,  he  will  have  a  better  oppor- 
tunity to  think  about  what  I  have  said. 
And  I  also  stated  that  I  did  support 
that  compromise  on  the  New  American 
Schools  Initiative. 

But  the  hour  is  late  and  it  is  Friday, 
and  I  did  speak  my  piece,  something  I 
wanted  to  do.  I  have  watched  education 
for  a  lifetime  in  public  service,  and  I 
think  that  I  may  be  one  of  the  few  Re- 
publicans ever  to  receive  a  very  re- 
markable award,  which  I  cherish,  from 
the  Wyoming  Education  Association 
for  my  work  for  education. 

Sometimes  education  issues  do  get 
partisan.  You  will  find  that  partisan- 
ship is  the  NEA  itself,  specifically,  in 
its  endorsement  policies.  If  you  look  at 
who  they  support,  there  are  not  many 
Republicans.  Let  us  deal  with  that  hon- 
estly. That  is  just  the  way  it  is  at  the 
NEA. 

They  did  not  support  this  President 
or  former  Republican  Presidents.  They 
always  have  some  remarkable  reason 
for  their  lack  of  support.  But  there  are 
not  many  Republicans  in  the  ranks  of 
those  who  are  supported  by  the  NEA 
and  some  of  their  affiliates. 

But  let  me  say  this  about  specifics 
raised  by  Senator  Kennedy.  Let  us  get 
the  privatization  issue  in  perspective. 
The  support  of  private  schools  was  not 
George  Bush's  idea.  The  idea  was  to 
give  low-income  parents  the  chance  to 
give  their  kids  a  choice  as  to  the  kind 
of  education  they  should  receive,  the 
kind  of  education  the  senior  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  received,  and  that 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  received, 
and  all  of  us  privileged  people  have  re- 
ceived. That  is  what  George  Bush  was 
doing.  That  is  the  perceived  threat  to 
the  special  interests. 

And  it  is  extraordinary  to  me  to  hear 
people  of  progressive  bent  speaking 
about  the  privatization  of  schools.  In 
fact,  the  cry  is  coming  up  from  minor- 
ity parents  who  say:  "Our  children  are 
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nothing,   absolutely   nothing, 

bunch  of  people  who  are  more 

in    their   own   preservation 

t  hey  are  interested  in  the  welfare 

children.  And  we  would  like  the 

to  slip  them  away  from 

ifiiaerable  system  into  a  system 

good  for  them." 

is  what  we  are  talking  about:  A 
a  choice  £is  to  education  that 
should  be  entitled  to  receive, 
ibok  at  the  statistics.  This  is  not 
by  the  rich,  or  preppies.  This  is 
by  people  like  the  people  in  Chi- 
finally  just  took  the  system 
tjeir  own  hands  because  they  said: 
monstrous!"  These  are  people 
tired  of  deadweight  teachers; 
of    deadweight    administrators; 
3f  administrative  corporeal   fat 
ust    smothers    school    systems; 
3f  sluggards;    tired   of   teachers 
hi,ve  gained  tenure  and  protection 
lost  their  fire  and  their  en- 
their  idealistic  zeal— that  is 
t  hey  are  tired  of.  And  people  who 
know  that,  they  do  not  want  the 
business  anymore, 
are  really  tired  of  business  as 
They  are  tired  of  hearing  the 
Tom  some  of  the  tough  unions, 
thfere  are  plenty  of  tough  teachers' 
in  America.  They  are  tired  of 
the  pitch:  "Give  us  money  and 
1   give    you   an   educated   citi- 
'  That  is  the  phoniest  argument 
time  because  that  is  what  we 
:  We  have  given  them  money 
h4ve  been  presented  with  some  of 
illiterate  citizens  in  the  Unit- 
es in  these  last  years, 
is  the  bargain  they  made  with 
American   public  and  that  is  the 
that  was  broken.   What  they 
was,  "Give  us  more  money  and 
IMreserve  ourselves;  we  will  pre- 
this   system;    we   will    preserve 
nept  and  inadequate  people;  we 
this  administrative  over- 
upon  layer;  we  will  preserve 
leople  who  are  not  educating  the 
of  the  United  States."  That  is 
will  do  with  the  money.  And, 
is  not  business  as  usual,  I  do  not 
1  iThat  it  is. 
KENNEDY.    Will    the    Senator 
that  point? 
I  UMPSON.  I  would.  I  will  yield. 
CENNEDY.  Is  the  Senator  famil- 
what  the  requirements  are  in 
o  qualify  for  this  money,  as  il- 

in  the  legislation? 
SIMPSON.    Mr.    President,    the 
that  is  in  this  legislation  that 
proposed  by  the  Secretary  of  Edu- 
is  minuscule. 

■CENNEDY.  I  am  talking  about 
that  the  Senator  is  criticizing. 
3IMPSON.  May  I  finish  my  re- 
please? 
cannot  even  get  a  test  program,  a 
program.    The   cost   of 
on  in  the  United  States  is  bil- 
f  dollars,  and  here  we  are  with  a 
old  pilot  program  that  is  per- 
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ceived  as  such  a  great  threat.  If  you  do 
not  believe  it,  all  you  had  to  do  was 
look  in  the  hall  yesterday  during  the 
vote.  I  mean  there  they  were,  stacked 
out  there  clear  down  the  steps  as  far  as 
I  could  tell — every  tough  cookie  teach- 
ers' union  in  the  United  States.  That  is 
what  we  are  talking  about. 

We  can  go  into  the  romance  of  bucks 
and  all  that.  One  million  dollars  a 
school  district,  picked  by  Democrat 
and  Republican  superintendents  of  edu- 
cation, and  Democrat  and  Republican 
Governors.  They  did  not  have  the  con- 
fidence in  those  people  to  give  them 
the  chance  to  spend  that  money  wisely 
because  of  the  threat  to  their  power. 
These  folks,  who  are  so  threatened  by 
anything  innovative  or  creative,  have 
not  produced  the  quality  we  should  ex- 
pect in  the  last  20  years. 

We  can  see  folks  who  come  here  to 
apply  for  work.  In  some  of  those  appli- 
cations—there are  spelling  errors,  and 
there  are  errors  in  sentence  construc- 
tion, and  these  are  folks  who  are  out  of 
school!  And  they  say:  "I  would  like  to 
work  for  you."  They  come  out  of  col- 
leges and  universities,  still  with  some 
of  those  instructive  deficiencies.  That 
is  what  I  am  saying. 

It  is  not  as  if  we  were  trying  to  take 
away  money  from  other  districts  for 
these  New  American  Schools.  We  were 
trying  to  establish  a  whole  new  funding 
process  and  give  it  to  them. 

I  happened  to  go  to  school  on  the  GI 
bill.  I  could  have  gone  anywhere — well, 
there  might  have  been  a  few  places 
that  would  not  have  accepted  me!  But, 
nevertheless,  I  did  go  to  a  fine  school, 
and  the  whole  thing  was  choice.  I  could 
have  gone  anywhere  I  wanted  to — in- 
cluding private  schools.  So  the  concept 
is  not  novel. 

What  is  wrong  with  choice?  What  is 
wrong  with  choice  for  people  who  are 
just  plain  tired  of  the  educational  sys- 
tem in  the  United  States? 

But  that  is  a  great  threat,  a  truly 
great  threat.  Not  to  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  but  to  the  entrenched. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  make  two  points.  First  of  all, 
the  selection  of  these  535  schools  is  by 
the  Secretary — by  the  Secretary. 

Second,  you  cannot  get  the  money  in 
this  progrram,  you  cannot  get  the  re- 
sources unless  you  are  going  to  be  in- 
volved in  the  kinds  of  programs  illus- 
trated between  pages  51  through  53. 

If  I  would  listen  to  the  Senator,  it  ap- 
pears these  school  districts,  the  tired 
school  districts,  are  entitled  to  the 
S1,000.  I  forget  whether  it  was  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education,  who  should  have 
known  better,  or  othei-s  talking  about 
what  our  bill  did,  who  came  up  with 
the  S1,000  for  every  school  district.  You 
know,  it  is  one  thing  having  your  legis- 
lation distorted  and  misrepresented  by 
those  that  do  not  know  about  it,  but 
we  also  take  some  umbrage  at  those 
who  should  know  about  it. 

But  I  do  apologize.  If  the  Senator's 
criticisms  are  all  about  some  schools 


which  are  not  performing — so  be  it.  So 
be  it.  The  fact  is  that  that  is  not  what 
this  legislation  is  about. 

I  have  not  heard  the  Senator  discuss 
the  particular  provisions  of  the  re- 
quirements that  are  included  in  here, 
that  are  attempting  to  try  and,  really, 
enhance  the  educational  achievement 
for  our  young  people  and  that  have 
been  demonstrated,  as  we  mentioned 
the  other  day,  in  Dade  County,  FL. 
When  they  went  to  the  school  manage- 
ment program  in  a  district  down  there, 
they  went,  as  Superintendent 
Fernandez  pointed  out,  from  the  selec- 
tion of  one  out  of  two  teachers,  to  one 
out  of  seven.  One  out  of  seven.  They 
felt  they  could  get  the  best  teachers  in 
this  country  moving  toward  school- 
based  management,  reduce  the  number 
of  teachers,  pay  them  more,  and  in- 
volve retirees  in  drama,  in  photog- 
raphy, and  in  sports  programs  as  as- 
sistant coaches.  And  their  only  remu- 
neration was  to  be  able  to  attend  those 
shows — or  the  art  classes  or  the  drama 
classes  or  to  have  lunch  in  the  lunch- 
room with  the  various  classes  that 
they  were  instructing. 

Twenty-five  thousand  people  in  Dade 
County,  seniors,  and  retirees  are  in- 
volved down  there.  That  kind  of  pro- 
gram is  included  in  this  legislation, 
that  kind  of  a  program,  I  daresay, 
would  do  more  than  the  whole  535  of 
the  President's  programs. 

We  have  tens  of  thousands  of  individ- 
uals and  private  companies  and  cor- 
porations helping  K  through  4.  It  im- 
proved dramatically  K  through  4.  That 
kind  of  a  program  is  right  in  this  legis- 
lation. 

So  if  it  is  a  question  of  reciting  all 
the  bad  that  is  taking  place  in  our  edu- 
cational system,  all  of  us  can  mention 
that.  But  other  than  making  the  gen- 
eral statement  and  comment,  "oh,  it  is 
business  as  usual,  the  same  old  people 
standing  out  in  the  corridor,"  they  do 
not  give  us  at  least  the  respect  of  being 
able  to  debate  the  different  provisions 
in  this  legislation.  I  welcome  the  op- 
portunity to  do  so,  comparing  ours  to 
the  President's  program.  I  think  we  are 
entitled  to  that. 

I  cannot  debate  bad  schools  and  peo- 
ple standing  out  in  corridors.  What  I 
can  debate  is  what  is  included,  what 
the  hearings  have  demonstrated,  and 
what  we  are  attempting  to  do.  No  one 
is  suggesting  that  spending  $400  billion 
in  education  in  a  wide  variety  of  forms 
is  going  to  reform  the  system  even 
under  the  President's  program.  I  am 
sure  the  Senator  is  not  suggesting 
that. 

But  what  we  are  trying  to  do  is  find 
those  particular  incidents  in  schools, 
not  school  districts,  but  schools,  where 
parents,  concerned  teachers,  innova- 
tive businessmen  and  women  who  are 
perhaps  a  part  of  the  American  Busi- 
ness Association,  are  reaching  down 
into  those  schools,  are  creative,  are 
imaginative,  and  are  fired  up  with  zeal 


and  idealism.  We  are  talking  about  the 
40  million  young  Americans  who  are 
going  into  our  public  schools. 

God  bless  those  wonderful  young 
Americans  who  are  privileged  to  go  to, 
if  it  is  a  privilege,  the  private  schools, 
but  this  committee  and  hopefully  this 
Senate  and  this  country  are  concerned 
with  public  schools.  We  might  not  have 
all  the  answers,  but  I  hope  that  every 
nickel  that  we  have  that  can  be  appro- 
priated is  going  to  be  used  in  the  areas 
of  critical  need. 

The  Federal  share  of  education  dol- 
lars in  the  last  10  years  has  gone  down 
30  percent.  We  do  not  expect  this  to 
make  up  the  difference,  but  I  hope  the 
indignation  that  is  demonstrated  by 
my  friend  from  Wyoming  is  going  to  be 
expressed  for  those  young  people  down 
in  Alabama  who  are  going  to  have  to  be 
reduced  to  4  days  a  week  in  school  be- 
cause of  the  reduction  in  Federal  ex- 
penditures. 

I  can  repeat  and  go  through— we  did 
earlier  in  the  week — what  has  hap- 
pened, particularly  in  the  South,  with 
the  withdrawal  and  cutbacks  in  Fed- 
eral expenditures  in  schools.  This  is 
not  going  to  make  up  for  that.  This  is 
not  going  to  make  up  for  that  today. 
But  what  we  can  do  is,  with  the  kind  of 
situation  that  the  Senator  h£is  recog- 
nized, bring  about  spark  and  light  from 
people  at  the  grassroots,  and  they 
ought  to  be  encouraged  and  that  is 
what  this  legislation  does.  I  thank  the 
Chair. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  be  very  clear  in  stating  that  there 
are  some  very  good  things  in  this  bill, 
S.  2.  I  was  talking  about  some  of  the 
amendments.  The  fact  that  they  rep- 
resented the  very  small  amounts  of 
money.  They  were  demonstration 
projects— minuscule  attempts  to  do 
something  different. 

I  certainly  concur  that  the  Senator 
fi-om  Massachusetts  put  in  a  tremen- 
dous amount  of  time  on  this  legisla- 
tion. He  has  held  the  hearings.  I  am 
not  on  the  Labor  Committee  which 
oversees  education.  These  views  are 
mine  and  mine  alone.  They  are  not 
part  of  the  Republican  minority  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle.  These  are  views  of 
mine  in  watching  the  education  sys- 
tem. 

I  voted  to  establish  the  Department 
of  Education.  I  took  a  little  flak  for 
that  out  in  my  country.  I  voted  for 
that  because  I  thought  that  we  could 
limit  some  of  the  administrative  over- 
head and  even  the  salaries  of  some  of 
the  people  under  the  various  chapters 
of  the  federal  education  system.  That 
went  aglinmiering. 

The  administrative  costs  involved  in 
the  Federal  education  system  are  abso- 
lutely tremendous.  The  Department  of 
Education  budget,  I  believe  when  I 
voted  for- 1  think  this  is  true  and  I  ask 
my  friend  from  Massachusetts,  if  I 
could,  and  I  am  not  sharpshooting,  but 
seeking  inquiry — I  believe  when  I  voted 


for  the  Department  of  Education  to  be 
established  that  they  said  that  the 
budget  for  the  year  would  be  $900  mil- 
lion. That  was  in  1979.  The  Department 
of  Education  total  budget  this  year  is 
$26  billion.  What  do  we  have  to  show 
for  it?  That  is  all  I  am  saying. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  on  those  facts?  We  had  the  Guar- 
anteed Student  Loan  Program  worth 
$13,  $14  billion  operating  during  that 
period  of  time.  I  do  not  know  what  was 
considered  part  of  the  budget  at  that 
time  and  what  was  considered  out.  I  do 
not  have  those  figures  right  there.  But 
the  Guaranteed  Student  Loan  Program 
was  in  effect  when  the  Department  of 
Education  was  formed. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  that 
may  or  may  not  be,  but  I  do  remember 
very  distinctly  that  during  the  budget 
year  of  1979,  Education  Department  in- 
cluded an  entire  unrelated  program  of 
jobs,  which  bloated  it  again.  There 
were  a  lot  of  materials  and  things  that 
happened  as  we  watched  the  education 
budget  grow  administratively.  I  think 
the  people  of  America  must  remember 
that  only  about  8  percent  of  the  entire 
education  budget  in  America  comes 
from  the  Federal  Government;  about  8 
percent  comes  from  the  Federal  Treas- 
ury. 

I  want  to  conclude  that  there  are 
some  good  ideas  in  the  New  Schools 
Improvement  Act— S.  2.  The  bill  called 
for  a  $2  million  investment  to  reinvent 
a  national  education  goals  panel.  That 
was  the  same  idea,  the  same  panel  that 
President  Bush  set  up  in  1990,  following 
the  education  summit. 

S.  2  was  built  on  the  creative  ideas  of 
the  President.  I  think  that  is  remark- 
able and  it  is  the  way  it  should  be.  But 
what  we  are  talking  about  is  not  the 
abandonment  of  America's  public 
schools  as  Senator  Kennedy  has  stated. 

There  seems  to  be  more  concern 
being  expressed  about  the  survival  of 
public  schools  than  the  survival  of 
some  of  our  children  in  America.  I  am 
not  saying  all  public  schools  are  bad.  I 
am  saying  that  some  of  them  are.  I  am 
also  saying  that  some  private  schools 
are  bad.  But  they  can  be  improved.  And 
why  not  take  the  little  leap  for  a  mil- 
lion bucks  for  one  New  American 
School  in  every  congressional  district, 
a  little  leap  of  faith  and  let  them  try 
some  new  things?  Let  the  educators. 
State  departments  of  education,  and 
the  community  and  business  leaders 
try  some  new  ideas,  creative  ideas. 

Let  me  tell  you,  I  have  heard  the 
comments  about  business  being  in- 
volved in  the  privatization  of  the 
schools.  That  is  not  a  correct  state- 
ment. Business  ought  to  be  involved  in 
the  education  of  our  citizens  because 
business  in  America  will  not  be  able  to 
hire  some  of  these  dunderheads  unless 
they  change  the  same.  Unless  business 
has  not  figured  it  out,  there  will  be  no 
business  in  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica when  you  have  an  illiterate  society 


of  people  who  are  not  receiving  a  prop- 
er education. 

Why  would  business  not  be  involved? 
They  would  simply  be  unable  to  func- 
tion and  they  have  understood  that. 
The  Japanese,  I  hear  that  talked  about 
all  the  time — largely  in  opposition  to 
the  President— and  the  Japanese  situa- 
tion and  the  fact  we  cannot  compete. 
There  is  a  reason  for  that.  We  all  know 
that  our  citizens  would  never  follow 
the  Japanese  education  plan.  There 
would  never  be  the  discipline.  No  par- 
ent in  America  would  want  to  do  that. 
They  would  not  want  to  do  that  with 
their  children  in  that  way. 

So  we  have  a  bill  before  us.  We  will 
have  some  more  votes.  There  will  be  a 
conference  committee.  There  will  be  a 
final  vote  here.  I  do  not  know  what  the 
President  will  do  with  this  measure, 
whether  it  is  so  far  from  his  original 
idea  or  that  of  the  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation. 

There  will  be  good  things  there. 
There  will  be  bad  things  there.  There 
will  be  disappointments.  There  will  be 
victories.  It  took  a  long  time  to  do  it, 
but  all  I  am  interested  in  is  when  we 
are  finished  it  would  seem  to  me  we 
ought  to  try  a  little  something  dif- 
ferent because  whatever  we  have  been 
doing  as  business  as  usual— let  me  de- 
fine that  again,  business  as  usual  is 
"Give  us  more  money  and  we  will  give 
you  an  educated  citizen,"  and  that  bar- 
gain was  broken."  Every  single  test, 
every  single  survey  shows  that  that 
bargain  was  not  kept.  I  say  since  that 
bargain  was  broken  let  us  try  some- 
thing new. 

We  will  never  get  it  on  the  scale 
those  on  our  side  of  the  aisle  want  to  a 
have,  but  maybe  we  could  do  it  in  some 
type  of  compromise  where  you  could 
get  a  few  bucks  for  new  things,  new 
ideas  to  do  something  we  all  agree  we 
want  to  do,  and  that  is  having  a  better 
educated  population  in  the  United 
States  as  we  face  a  tremendously  com- 
petitive world. 

I  thank  the  Chair. 


ORDERS  FOR  MONDAY,  JANUARY 
27,  1992 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate completes  its  business  today  it 
stand  in  recess  until  12  noon  on  Mon- 
day, January  27;  that  following  the 
prayer,  the  Journal  of  proceedings  be 
deemed  approved  to  date;  that  the  time 
for  the  two  leaders  be  reserved  for  their 
use  later  in  the. day;  and  that  the  Sen- 
ate then  resume  consideration  of  S.  2, 
the  education  bill. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS  UNTIL  MONDAY,  JANUARY 
27.  1992 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  order,  the  Senate  will  now  stand  in 
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recess 
next. 


until  12  o'clock  noon  on  Monday 
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January  24,  1992 


Thereupon,  at  3:20  p.m.,  the  Senate 
recessed  until  Monday,  January  27, 
1992,  at  12  noon. 
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NEARLY  $63  BILLION  IN  U.S.  ARMS 
EXPORTS  IN  FISCAL  YEAR  1991 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  January  24. 1992 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  January  9, 
1992  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  re- 
ceived a  quarterly  report  in  compliance  witfi 
section  36(a)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act. 
That  report  includes  a  complete  tabulation  of 
U.S.  arms  exports  in  fiscal  year  1991. 

The  United  States  sold  S22.981  billion  in 
foreign  military  sales— government-to-govern- 
ment sales — in  fiscal  year  1991;  sold  S805.9 
million  in  military  construction;  and  issued  li- 
censes and  approvals  for  a  total  of  $39,109 
billion  in  commercial  sales  of  defense  articles 
and  services.  This  is  a  total  of  $62,896  billion 
in  U.S.  arms  exports  in  fiscal  year  1991. 

Transfers  to  the  Middle  East  comprised 
$16,608  billion  of  FMS  sales,  $800.8  million  of 
military  construction,  and  $5,974  of  commer- 
cial military  sales.  United  States  arms  sales  to 
the  Middle  East  in  fiscal  year  1991  totaled 
323.383  billion,  or  37  cent  of  all  United  States 
sales  of  defense  articles  and  services. 

Tables  from  the  section  36(a)  report  follow: 
Total  value  of  defense  articles  and  services  sold 

to  each  country/purchaser  as  of  Sept.  30,  1991 

under  foreign  military  sales 


[In  millions  of  dollars] 


Algeria 

Antigua- Barbuda 

Argentina  

Australia  

Austria 

Bahrain  

Barbados  

Belgium  

Belize  

Benin  

Bolivia  

Botswana  

Brazil  


2.2 

.8 

13.9 

229.7 

32.8 

74.9 

.5 

105.9 

.2 

(') 

2  30.7 

.8 

22.5 


Brunei  ... , 

Cameroon 

Canada  

Cape  Verde 

Central  African  Republic 

Chad 

Chile  

Colombia 

Costa  Rica  

Denmark 

Djibouti  

Dominica  

Dominican  Republic  

Ecuador  

Egypt  

El  Salvador  

Equatorial  Guinea  

Finland  

France 

Gabon  

Gambia  

Germany  

Greece 

Grenada  

Guinea 

Honduras 

India  

Indonesia  

Israel  

Italy  

Ivory  Coast  

Jamaica  

Japan  

Jordan  

Kenya  

Korea  (Seoul) 

Kuwait  

Luxembourg 

Madagascar 

Malawi  

Malaysia  

Mali  

Malta  

Mauritania 

Mexico  

Morocco  

Nepal  

Netherlands  

New  Zealand  

Niger  

Nigeria 

Norway  


(') 

(13) 

170.8 

('«) 

(') 

1.3 

5.9 

*58.5 

.3 

77.4 

«1.5 

.6 

1.8 

7.6 

n.96b.6 

•80.6 

.3 

(') 

76.4 

(19) 
.1 

323.2 

401.7 

.7 

.1 

">9.8 

2.0 

38.1 

370.4 

77.8 

.3 

2.7 

845.3 


Oman  

Panama 

Paraguay  

Peru  

Philippines 

Portugal  

Qatar 

Rwanda  

Sao  Tome  and  Principe 

Saudi  Arabia 

Senegal  

Sierra  Leone  

Singapore  

Spain  

St.  Kitts  and  Nevis  

St.  Lucia 

St.  Vincent  and  Grenadines 

Sweden  

Switzerland 

Taiwan 

Thailand  

Togo 

Tonga  

Trinidad-Tobago  

Tunisia  

Turkey  

United  Arab  Emirates 

United  Kingdom 

Urugruay  

Venezuela  

Zaire  

International  Orgs  

Classified  totals  "  


10.3 

448.7 

"209.5 

.2 

.4 

0) 

4.0 

12  2 

.1 


1.1 

3.6 

(>) 

6.7 

16S.3 

415.3 

.1 

.1 

.3 

14 13.685.4 

"J 

1.0 

81.3 

106.1 

.9 

.7 

.8 

4.1 

11.6 

480.0 

108.5 

(>'•) 

.3 

.7 

15.4 

230.7 

17.7 

215.3 

.6 

39.3 

1.8 

131.6 

843.7 

22.981.6 


LICENSES/APPROVALS  FOR  THE  EXPORT  OF  COMMERCIALLY  SOLD  DEFENSE 

lln  tttousjnds  of  iloUarsI 


Total  

>  Less  tha.n  S50.000. 
2U.800.000. 
'S48.500. 
<J9.700. 
>S922,300. 
•$665,000. 
'$264,300,000. 
•S768.200. 
•$77,700. 
>°  $338,200. 
"$146,900,000. 
"$87,400. 
"$223,300. 
"$389,600,000. 
"$124,300. 
••$48,500. 

"See  classified  addendum  to  CPD. 
Note.— Details  may  not  add  due  to  rounding.  Con- 
struction values  are  excluded. 
ARTICLES/SERVICES— SEPT.  30,  1991 


10.5 

265.4 

.5 

334.2 

12.4 

"1.1 

1.8 

85.5 


Country/purchaser 


Octotitf  to  December 


January  to  March 


April  to  June 


Juhf  to  September 


Cumulatite 


Algeria 

Andorra  

Antigua    . ;..: 

Argentina „._... 

Australia  „.. _.i.. 

Austria  _-..,.^_™. 

Bahamas ™;__.'..;_i. 

Bahrain  __,.^.^ 

Banglailesli , :.__. 

Bartjados :.;., ;.;..:.; 

Belgium :..:„ 

Belitt  ........_;..; 

Bermuda  

Bhutan  .„_: ;., 

Bolivia ...^ 

Botswana 

Braiil 

British  Virgin  Islands  ^ 

Brunei  .;. 

Bulgaria  _; 

Burundi  — .: . 

Cameroon 

Canada  ..;..<, 

Cayman  Islands 


369 

0 

0 

19.327 

193.177 

9M 

3.201 

«.7«2 

365 

200 

79,229 

8 

10 

29 

4.348 

20 

64.321 

0 

1,313 

500 

1 

44 

7.808 

2 


4,001 

I') 

0 

21,446 

141,198 

7.723 

2 

557 

604 

56 

47,151 

3,175 

23 

14 

976 

2,004 

219,412 

0 

152 

238 

0 

0 

186.406 

35 


315 

31 

0 

3J76 

549,213 

32.287 

7 

448 

10 

2 

72.177 

5 

10 

0 

1,110 

3.916 

4.311 

12 

587 

250 

22 

1.648 

61,933 

1 


4  621 

U 

1 

55,290 

159.702 

2,692 

1 

11.047 

4.358 

86 

83.752 

9 

24 

40 

152 

1.218 

44.854 

0 

199 

250 

0 

0 

20,623 

28 


9.306 

42 

1 

99J39 

1. 043^90 

U.e56 

3ill 

16.79* 

5J37 

3M 

2*2J«9 

3.197 

t; 

■3 
iSK 

7.1(0 
332M 

12 
I2i\ 

m 

23 

l.tl2 

271.770 

iS 


•  This  "bullet"  symbol  idencifles  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  a  Member  of  the  Senate  on  the  floor. 
Matter  set  in  this  typeface  indicates  words  inserted  or  apf>ended,  rather  than  spoken,  by  a  Member  of  the  House  on  the  floor. 
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Ctntnl  Uiicfn  RtpuMc 
CIM4   . 
CMt .... 


MmbM  . 

Cnnonn 

Costi  Riu 

Cma 

CocliasliMil 

Denmark 

Dominica 

Dominican  ffpiiUc  . 

Ecuador 

EODt 

El  SalvaOor 

Ftise  bland 

M. 


Ffwiee 

Fitnch  Guia 

FrtiKli  Polyn^  . 

Gabon 

Germany.  Fe^l  Republic  ol 

Gluna 

Gicece 

Greenland 
Grenada    . 
Guadeloupe    .... 
Guatemala   f.... 
Giunea  . 


Hondans  . 
Honi  Mon| 
Huniary 
IcdMd 
kdii 


*»l 

hoy  Coast 
tafliatca 


liecMenstem 
luambouri 
Macau  


Mauritania 
Mauntus 


MbonlNWic 


MlwtMts  WiHa 
Nmr  CaMooi 
Rew  Zealand 
Ncaratua  ... 
Ikfer  


Mw. 


Panama 
Papua-Neo 
Paraiuay    . 

ttni 

Philippuies 


Qtfar. 


Suidi  Arabia 

Senetal  

Sierra  leona 
Smiaporc  .. 
Spain 

Sri  Uniia  '.. 
SI  Heleaa  . 

S«4m 

Smnanit 

Svalban)  andfaa 

Souiland 

Soeden 

Sntienand 

Taiwan 

Tanzania 


Teiip 
Tnnidad  1 1 
Tunisia 
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UCENSES/APPROVALS  FOR  THE  EXPORT  OF  COMMERCIALLY  SOLD  DEFENSE  ARTICLES/SERVICES— SEPT.  30.  1991— Continued 

(In  tnousands  of  dollars) 


Couotiy/purcliasef 


October  to  December 


January  to  March 


C  inu  . 


0 

D 

19.229 

18.830 

16.S31 

0 

3,334 

645 

0 

12,730 

(1) 

1,597 

3.542 

598,098 

3.183 

0 

7 

3.131 

119.244 

70,331 

151 

301 

1,616,281 

34 

43.534 

1 

4 

0 

3J71 

0 

75 

0 

17.458 

4,938 

0 

78,003 

20,247 

50,736 

1.091 

410.036 

238.259 

1 

3,278 

603,524 

2,780 

5 

505.344 

0 

485 

0 

5,398 

58,408 

36 

0 

0 

0 

16 

0 

99,110 

1 

7,198 

0 

1.552 

0 

103.023 

163 

4 

36,936 

0 

0 

5JU 

CI 

49,249 

1,358 

20,415 

1,419 

541 

228 

2.540 

27.446 

0 

5,832 

243 

0 

0 

1.182.000 

26 

0 

113.820 

141.438 

3.190 

0 

0 

41 

102 

29 

71,503 

150.623 

329.927 

1 

37,540 

101 

0 

3,224 

258 


0 

0 

6.001 

2t 

543 

17 

24 

IS 

U 

77^ 

0 

3.S22 

4.025 

248,225 

107 

879 

0 

3.775 

679.412 

16.079 

0 

1 

218,755 

13 

26.574 

0 

(') 

13 

166 

38 

66 

58 

267 

529 

16 

79.136 

7.161 

66.755 

383 

354,004 

160.532 

3 

94 

1,251«3 

373 

3.023 

228,012 

1,420 

103 

3 

51.703 

149 

18.249 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

36 

178363 

(') 

9,565 

2S 

929 

0 

7S.074 

24« 

0 

71«4 

0 

0 

4,682 

0 

109,003 

1.517 

21.782 

5.014 

108 

4.241 

3$.S3S 

2343 

0 

11.156 

516 

150 

0 

162J16 

20 

0 

20.890 

98.268 

634 

CI 

8 

3 

46 

0 

18.627 

100,651 

251,285 

2 

26.426 

3 

0 

21 

a 


June                July  to  September 

5 

0 

0 

506 

6.274 

41,123 

2.726 

3 

19,859 

8.675 

0 

0 

155 

26 

50 

597 

84 

0 

47,106 

25,063 

3,865 

5 

606 

110 

233 

6,642 

74.948 

69,469 

71 

145 

0 

0 

25 

5 

40,977 

16,614 

250.262 

159,752 

79.200 

55 

14 

0 

477 

279 

1,888,407 

499,736 

0 

5 

98,723 

55,256 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

35 

226 

188 

91 

2 

5 

3 

2 

205 

954 

4.017 

34.018 

0 

2 

123 

20.147 

54,640 

3.100 

26,271 

72.972 

137,154 

6.133 

835,331 

592.470 

101,646 

199,976 

0 

C) 

482 

126 

882,633 

594,145 

1,652 

10,469 

29 

1 

1.357,497 

227,987 

9,439 

6,638 

2 

25 

1 

12 

22.467 

26.068 

25 

25 

28,204 

63,898 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

CI 

0 

0 

0 

CI 

41,230 

115,199 

20 

(') 

7.735 

6.180 

4 

0 

272 

448 

0 

512 

97.721 

82,566 

33 

96 

1 

31 

27.559 

6,278 

0 

23 

1 

0 

7,640 

11,764 

0 

0 

115,935 

58.347 

1,211 

1.022 

44,370 

41.061 

1.225 

1.1S3 

5 

48S 

750 

278 

2.7S1 

1.187 

15.642 

33,580 

25 

0 

81,583 

58,033 

998 

75 

0 

0 

645 

0 

515,344 

476.144 

6 

586 

20 

0 

72.883 

101,147 

110.760 

64,448 

C) 

20,623 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

27 

6 

39.323 

63.686 

73.791 

99.254 

234.813 

301.899 

90 

0 

31,145 

86.516 

0 

0 

3 

0 

15 

12 

634 

348 

Cumulatne 


5 

506 

72.627 

2I.S«7 

45.608 

17 

3.539 

1.307 

95 

162.181 

3J70 

iXK 

14.442 

990.740 

3.506 

879 

37 

64,497 

IJ08,670 

165.665 

165 

1.058 

4.223.179 

52 

224.0(7 

1 

4 

13 

3.798 

317 

148 

63 

I8J84 

43.498 

18 

177,409 

85,148 

216.734 

144.761 

2,191,841 

700.413 

4 

3.980 

3,332,125 

15,274 

3,058 

2,318,840 

17,497 

615 

16 

105.636 

20S 

168.759 

36 

2 

7 

C) 

16 

36 

434.102 

21 

30.678 

2) 

3J0I 

512 

3S8J84 

S38 

36 

142.627 

23 

1 

29J97 

C) 

332.534 

5,108 

127.628 

8.8U 

1.131 

S.497 

42.013 

79.211 

25 

156.604 

1.832 

150 

645 

2,335.804 

638 

20 

308.740 

414.914 

24.447 

C) 

8 

45 

149 

62 

193.139 

424.319 

1.117.924 

93 

181.587 

104 

3 

3.272 

1JS2 
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LICENSEyAPPROVALS  FOR  THE  EXPORT  OF  COMMERCIALLY  SOLD  DEFENSE  ARTICLES/SERVICES— SEPT.  30.  1991-€ontinue<) 

(In  thousands  of  dollarsi 


Country/purchaser 


October  to  December 


January  to  Match 


April  to  June 


July  to  September 


Cumulatne 


Turkey 

Uianda  

United  Arab  Emirates  , 

United  Kingdom  

Uruguay 

Veneiuela  __., 

Western  SofflM  

Yemen  ISanu) _..., 

Yugoslavia  _..: 

Zaire _, 

Zambia 

Zimbabwe 


International  Organizations 


677.618 

216,812 

118,116 

96,332 

1,108,878 

4,000 

0 

0 

0 

4,000 

28,086 

179.711 

115,777 

36.005 

359379 

461,293 

907.413 

259,300 

9,865.579 

11.493385 

660 

151 

3,444 

2.704 

6.959 

29,771 

46.992 

10.006 

19.949 

I06JI8 

0 

0 

CI 

C) 

0 

0 

0 

2 

36.403 

18 

4.971 

4IJ9( 

0 

0 

3.002 

3M2 

0 

48 

4 

$3 

1.005 

528 

83 

11 

IjK7 

3I7M0 

27,659 

46.087 

31.138 

212.716 

Worldwide  total 


8.577.046 


6.754.050 


8.779.496 


14.998.803 


39.109.395 


'less  than  S500.000 

Note.— Details  may  not  add  due  to  rounding 

Source:  This  inlormation  was  prepared  and  submitted  by  the  Ollice  ol  Delense  Trade  Controls  Slate  Department 


LEGISLATION  TO  EXTEND  HEALTH 
BENEFIT  COVERAGE  TO  RE- 
CENTLY UNEMPLOYED  INDIVID- 
UALS 


HON.  DAN  GUCKMAN 

OF  KANSAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  January  24, 1992 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Consoli- 
dated Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of 
1985  [COBRA],  requires  employers  to  allow 
former  employees  to  continue  to  purchase 
their  health  t)enefits  under  their  former  plan  for 
1 8  to  36  months  after  the  end  of  their  employ- 
ment. The  former  employee  pays  the  full  cost 
of  the  coverage,  including  a  2  percent  fee  to 
cover  the  employer's  administrative  costs. 

Recently,  I  hosted  a  town  hall  meeting  ad- 
dressing health  care.  Several  of  my  constitu- 
ents mentioned  that  because  of  the  current 
economic  problems  it  has  become  difficult  to 
secure  a  replacement  job,  and  soon  their  op- 
tion to  purchase  health  benefits  under  COBRA 
would  expire.  I  do  not  believe  it  is  right  for 
these  people  to  be  both  jobless  and  unpro- 
tected in  the  event  they  need  medical  t)enefits. 

With  this  in  mind,  I  am  introducing  legisla- 
tion today  to  extend  COBRA  coverage  to  60 
months.  My  bill  also  eliminates  the  distinction 
of  coverage  based  on  how  the  employee-em- 
ployer relationship  was  terminated.  Presently, 
if  an  employee  quits,  he  is  entitled  to  twice  the 
period  of  coverage  that  a  laid-off  employee 
may  receive.  That  makes  no  sense. 

The  intent  of  Congress  enacting  the  continu- 
ation of  health  benefits  provision  in  COBRA 
was  to  ensure  no  American  went  without 
health  coverage  while  t>etween  jobs.  The 
strong  economy  at  that  time  caused  Congress 
to  beWewe  18  months  would  be  sufficient  for  a 
terminated  employee  to  find  new  work.  But  the 
current  tough  economic  times  are  keeping  a 
greater  number  of  people  unemployed  for 
longer  than  18  months.  Since  Congress  has 
extended  unemployment  benefits,  and  may  do 
so  again  in  the  coming  weeks,  we  also  should 
extend  the  amount  of  time  former  employees 
may  hold  onto  health  coverage  while  unem- 
ployed. 

This  bill  is  a  small,  but  important  first  step 
in  helping  our  constituents  survive  these  tough 
economic  times,  and  will  provide  the  security 
of  continued  health  insurarwe  to  those  who  do 
rx)t  have  tfie  security  of  a  job.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  legislation. 


TRIBUTE  TO  U.S.  MARINE  SGT. 
SEAN  LEWIS  COCKRELL 


HON.  JOE  BARTON 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  January  24. 1992 

Mr.  BARTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  great 
pleasure  that  I  rise  today  to  pay  tribute  to  an 
outstanding  individual,  U.S.  Marine  Sgt.  Sean 
Lewis  Cockrell  of  Dallas,  TX. 

Sergeant  Cockrell  joined  the  Marine  Corps 
Reserve  in  January  1 983,  and  attended  recruit 
training  at  the  Marine  Corps  Recruit  Depot  in 
San  Diego.  After  recruit  training  he  was  trans- 
fen-ed  to  Camp  Pendleton,  CA  for  Infantry 
Training  School.  His  leadership  abilities 
earned  him  the  position  of  squad  leader  and 
platoon  guide.  After  graduating  in  the  top  10 
percent  of  his  class,  Sergeant  Cockrell  was 
assigned  to  Company  B,  23d  Marines  in  Aus- 
tin, TX,  and  was  later  transferred  to  Battery  O, 
5th  Battalion,  14th  Marines.  In  December 
1984,  tie  was  accepted  for  assignment  to  ac- 
tive duty. 

Since  1984,  Sergeant  Cockrell  has  excelled 
in  his  duties.  He  distinguished  himself  as  top 
honor  graduate  from  the  fire  finder  radar  oper- 
ator course  at  Fort  Sill,  OK.  He  performed  his 
primary  duties  as  radar  operator  and  assistant 
radar  team  leader,  and  additional  duties  as 
Headquarters  Battery  Regiment  marksmanship 
training  instructor  while  stationed  at  Camp 
Pendleton.  Because  of  his  exceptional  marks- 
manship skills.  Sergeant  Cockrell  was  se- 
lected as  a  memt)er  of  the  11th  Marines  Rifle 
and  Pistol  Team. 

In  1988,  serving  as  a  corporal,  he  was 
transferred  to  the  I2th  Marines,  in  Okinawa, 
Japan,  for  duties  as  section  leader.  Sergeant 
Cockrell  was  responsible  for  the  training  and 
welfare  of  30  marines.  He  made  numerous  de- 
ployments to  mainland  Japan  and  Korea  sup- 
porting exercises  between  United  States  and 
allied  nations  He  was  then  selected  as  pla- 
toon sergeant  for  operations  platoon,  respon- 
sible for  the  training  and  welfare  of  90  ma- 
rines. In  1 989,  he  was  assigned  as  regimental 
primary  marksmanship  instructor.  From  July  to 
November  1990,  after  being  transferred  to 
Dallas,  TX,  as  regimental  radar  operations 
chief,  he  prepared  his  radar  platoon  for  immi- 
nent combat  duty  in  Southwest  Asia. 

After  arriving  in  Al  Jubal,  Saudi  Arabia,  in 
December  1990,  Sergeant  Cockrell  and  his 
radar  platoon  supported  the  1 0th  Marines  artil- 


lery operations.  On  February  24,  while  at- 
tached to  the  10th  Marines,  Sergeant 
Cockrell's  radar  teams  supported  the  main  at- 
tack on  Kuwait  City  and  the  liberation  of  Ku- 
wait. Then,  attached  to  the  Tiger  Brigade,  2d 
Amrtored  Division,  tfie  radar  teams  helped  to 
support  the  attack  on  the  Reput>lk:an  Guard 
forces  located  west  of  Kuwait  City.  Exposed  to 
continuous,  trostile  enemy  fire.  Sergeant 
Cockrell's  radar  teams  distinguished  them- 
selves by  identifying  over  260  enemy  weapons 
locations  during  a  4-hour  period. 

Sergeant  Cockrell  is  rraw  being  honored  as 
"Marine  of  the  Year"  by  the  U.S.  Marine  Corp. 
While  serving  with  the  Tiger  Brigade,  he  coun- 
tered Iraqi  artillery  fire  atong  the  highway  from 
Kuwait  City  to  Basra,  Iraq,  and  helped  secure 
control  of  that  important  strategic  position.  His 
courage  and  commitment  during  this  life 
threatening  situation  have  earned  him  this 
honor  along  with  the  sincere  gratitude  of  our 
Nation. 

I  believe  Sergeant  Cockrell  is  representative 
of  the  fundamental  strength  and  Ixavery  that 
all  our  Amerrcan  troops  possess.  I  know  I 
speak  for  everyone  when  I  say  thank  you  for 
representing  our  country  and  the  great  State 
of  Texas  in  such  a  courageous  manner. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  BESSEMER  AREA 
CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE  ON  THE 
OCCASION  OF  THEIR  70TH  ANNI- 
VERSARY 


HON.  CLAUDE  HARRIS 

OF  ALABAMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Friday.  January  24, 1992 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
acknowledge  the  efforts  of  the  Bessemer  Area 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  of  Bessemer,  AL,  as 
they  celebrate  their  70th  anniversary.  The  city 
of  Bessemer  certainly  gives  credit  for  the 
growth  in  its  economy  and  educatior^l  and 
cultural  excellence  in  part  to  the  chamber. 
Throughout  the  70  years  of  operation,  the 
chamber  has  wort<ed  toward  achieving  its  goal 
of  making  Bessemer  "a  tietter  place  to  live 
and  conduct  business." 

Bessemer's  economy  is  driven  by  various 
small  manufacturing  concerns,  including  fik)er- 
glass  fabrication,  chemrcal  production,  and 
machinery  production.  These  smaller  indus- 
tries have  worked  together,  helping  the  city  in 
its  growth  toward  irxJustrial  diversiftcatkKi.  The 
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]  lAVIS-CASTRO  HOME:  CARING 
SEVERELY  MEDICALLY  DIS- 
ABIJED  CHILDREN  IN  A  HOME- 
LIK:  J  SETTING 


HON.  ME  LEVINE 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  IHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  January  24,  1992 

Mr.  .EVINE  of  California  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  ise  in  honor  of  the  Davis-Castro  Hohie 
for  sevi  rely  impaired  children,  its  director,  Pat 
Davis,  ind  its  program  coordinator,  Bart)ara 
Scheim  jer.  The  Davis-Castro  Home,  sched- 
uled to  jpen  January  27.  1992,  is  like  no  other 
interrDepiate  care  facility  in  Los  Angeles  Coun- 
offer  personal  and  humane  care  to 
who  would  otherwise  be  confined  to  a 
rtjspital  while  saving  taxpayers  almost 
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Area  Chamber  of  Commerce.  whk;h 

approximately  500  members,  has 

with  these  industry  leaders  in  aiding 

s  transformation  from  a  city  domi- 

a  few  businesses  to  one  where  a  va- 

contritxjte  to  the  city's  economy. 

s  32,000  residents  are  grateful  for 

s  foresight  and  efforts  in  creating 

opportunities  for  their  commu- 

tnbute  to  this  institution's  goals  and 

over  the  past  70  years,  and  I  am 

that  the  Bessemer  Area  Chamt>er  of 

will   continue  to   prosper  In   the 

come. 


Castro  was  physically  abused  and 

jrowned  in  a  backyard  pool   at  the 

his  step-grandmother  and  grandfather 

<  ge  of  6.  Jesus  spent  his  remaining  4 

c  )nfined  to  a  State  hospital,  nearly  blind 

pastic  quadriplegic.  The  Davis-Castro 

1  /as  created  by  Patricia  Davis,  a  reg- 

nurse  and  foster  mother  who,  for  a 

pt  space  open  in  her  home  with  the 

Jesus  would  live  there.  After  Jesus 

Davis  and  others  were  determined 

a  new  resource  so  that  children  such 

could  be  cared  for  in  a  homelike  en- 


<are 


3avis-Castro  Honr>e  will  address  the 

severely  disabled  chikjren,  their  fami- 

foster  families  wishing  to  welcome 

hese  chiWren  into  their  lives.  Profes- 

!  taff  will  work  with  the  families  of  the 

educating  them  with  respect  to  the 

medical  and  emotional  needs  of  such 

and  the  psychological  insights  into 

of  the  disabled.  For  children  who 

to  be  placed  at  home,  the  Davis-Cas- 

wlll  serve  as  a  transition  house. 

from  the  department  of  neurology  at 

inal   Hospital  will  provide  physician 

and  tfie  home  will  be  staffed  with  24- 

nif  sing  care  as  well  as  physical  and  oc- 

therapists.  Each  child  medically  ca- 

attending  school  will  be  transported  to 

a  site  off  grounds. 

( stablishment  of  such  an  important  in- 

in  the  health  care  of  disabled  children 

great  praise  and  admiration.  It  is  my 

to  bring  this  outstanding  achievement 

attention  of  my  colleagues  in  the  House 

Repi^sentatives,  and  to  ask  that  they  join 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

me  in  saluting  the  efforts  and  future  successes 
of  the  Davis-Castro  Home. 


January  24,  1992 


January  24,  1992 


TRIBUTE  TO  CONGREGATION  B'NAI 
DAVID 


HON.  SANDER  M.  LEVIN 

OF  .MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  January  24,  1992 

Mr.  LEVIN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
year,  1992,  marks  the  centennial  year  for  an 
important  institution  in  the  17th  Congressional 
District  of  Michigan. 

Congregation  B'nai  David,  Detroit's  largest 
traditional  synagogue,  has  been  serving  the 
Jewish  community  as  a  house  of  prayer, 
study,  and  dedicated  service  throughout  the 
last  hurxJred  years  Founded  by  11  Russian 
Jews  on  May  2,  1892,  B'nai  David  is  today  the 
fourth  oldest  Jewish  congregation  in  the  De- 
troit metropolitan  area. 

The  founders,  men  of  deep  piety  and  schol- 
arship, instituted  a  tradition  of  spiritual  leaders 
of  character  and  learning  whose  dedication 
and  invaluable  counsel  have  continually  fos- 
tered lives  of  service  and  righteousness.  Over 
the  last  century,  the  members  of  the  con- 
gregation have  taken  inspiration  from  their  af- 
filiation and  have  contributed  in  a  variety  of 
ways  to  the  philanthropic  and  spiritual  life  of 
our  community. 

I  wish  to  take  this  occasion  to  wish  Con- 
gregation B'nai  David  many  more  years  of 
service  and  spiritual  leadership  in  our  midst. 
May  they  go  from  strength  to  strength  as  they 
tjegin  their  second  century. 


THE  ECONOMY 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OF  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  January  24,  1992 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
insert  my  Washington  Report  for  Wednesday, 
January  15,  1992,  into  the  CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD: 

The  Economy 

The  economy  appears  to  have  weakened 
again  after  a  modest  improvement  during 
the  summer.  Now  a  year  and  a  half  old,  this 
recession  is  the  longest  since  the  end  of 
World  War  II  and  it  is  hard  to  find  grounds 
for  optimism  that  a  strong  recovery  is  immi- 
nent. 

Many  are  asking  an  important  question, 
"What  should  we  do  about  the  recession?" 
We  should  also  be  asking  the  more  fun- 
damental question,  "How  can  we  restore 
healthy  long-term  growth  and  raise  the 
standard  of  living  of  the  average  American 
family?"  Some  policies  that  look  appealing 
for  getting  us  out  of  the  recession  look  less 
appealing  when  we  consider  their  impact  on 
the  budget  deficit  and  long-term  growth. 

Short-Term  Problems  and  Solutions:  Evi- 
dence that  we  have  not  come  out  of  the  re- 
cession is  abundant.  The  index  of  leading 
economic  indicators  has  turned  negative  and 
consumer  confidence  has  plunged.  Businesses 
have  been  laying  off  workers  and  claims  for 
unemployment  insurance  have  been  rising. 


Most  forecasts  for  the  coming  year  suggest 
that  we  will  have  modest  growth  of  about 
2.2%,  which  will  not  be  enough  to  lower  the 
unemployment  rate  much.  Inflation  should 
remain  relatively  low  at  alwut  3.4%. 

Primary  responsibility  for  getting  us  out 
of  the  recession  continues  to  lie  with  the 
Federal  Reserve.  It  made  a  dramatic  move  to 
lower  interest  rates  in  December,  cutting  the 
discount  rate  a  full  point  to  3.5%.  I  wish  the 
Fed  had  taken  this  kind  of  aggressive  action 
sooner,  and  I  do  not  expect  the  economic  in- 
dicators suddenly  to  blossom.  But  lower  in- 
terest rates  will  have  an  important  positive 
impact  on  the  economy.  Mortgage  interest 
rates  are  coming  down  and  housing  afford- 
ability  is  improving.  Lower  interest  rates 
make  it  more  attractive  for  businesses  to  in- 
vest in  modernization  and  expansion. 

In  principle,  fiscal  stimulus  through  in- 
creased government  spending  or  tax  cuts 
could  be  a  useful  complement  to  lower  inter- 
est rates  in  promoting  a  healthy  recovery. 
But  such  a  stimulus  package  would  have  to 
be  carefully  targeted  and  clearly  temporary. 
Reducing  tax  receipts  or  increasing  spending 
on  a  permanent  basis  would  be  disastrous  for 
'the  budget.  The  federal  government  is  al- 
ready spending  nearly  three  dollars  for  every 
two  that  it  takes  in. 

Longer-Term  Problems  and  Solutions: 
Much  of  the  short-run  hardship  for  those  who 
have  lost  their  jobs  can  be  relieved  by  an 
adequate  unemployment  insurance  system. 
And  recovery  from  the  recession,  however 
welcome,  will  not  cure  the  more  fundamen- 
tal problems  worrying  the  American  people: 
poor  productivity  growth,  declining  competi- 
tiveness, stagnant  wage  growth,  and  growing 
income  inequality. 

Hourly  pay  of  the  average  American  work- 
er is  only  3%  higher  now.  after  adjusting  for 
inflation,  than  it  was  at  the  depth  of  the  pre- 
vious recession  in  1982.  This  8tan<jB  in 
marked  contrast  to  the  years  from  1W8  to 
1973  when  wages  grew  3%  per  year.  Families 
had  to  work  harder  and  longer  t^get  ahead 
in  the  1980s.  More  than  in  any  previous  pe- 
riod since  the  end  of  World  War  II.  upper-in- 
come families  and  workers  achieved  dis- 
proportionate gains  in  their  standard  of  liv- 
ing. These  problems  of  growth  and  fairness 
were  evident  before  the  recession  and  they 
will  persist  after  the  recovery  if  we  do  not 
adopt  more  sensible  policies. 

The  reason  for  these  problems  is  not  hard 
to  find.  Productivity  is  not  growing  as  fast 
as  it  must  to  provide  satisfactory  growth  in 
wages  and  incomes.  American  businesses 
have  achieved  increases  in  output  per  hour  of 
about  1%  per  year  over  the  last  decade,  while 
the  Japanese  have  raised  their  productivity 
four  times  faster. 

Much  of  the  responsibility  for  improving 
productivity  rests  with  the  private  sector. 
But  government  has  a  role  to  play  as  well. 
We  must  stop  neglecting  public  investment 
in  infrastructure,  technology,  and  the  qual- 
ity of  our  workforce.  And  we  must  stop  en- 
couraging consumption  at  the  expense  of  in- 
vestment. The  economy  is  not  going  to 
strengthen  fundamentally  until  we  boost 
saving  and  investment.  And  that  won't  hap- 
pen until  we  bring  down  the  budget  deficit. 
Government  borrowing  crowds  out  money  for 
private  investment  and  drives  up  interest 
rates.  It  is  a  drain  on  our  already  meager 
pool  of  savings. 

Steps  to  Promote  Recovery.  Growth,  and 
Fairness:  Congress  is  currently  considering  a 
number  of  antirecession  measures.  And  the 
President  will  offer  his  own  program  in  his 
State  of  the  Union  Message.  I  am  convinced 
that  we  have  to  resist  the  temptation  to 


make  politically  popular  tax  cuts  the  center- 
piece of  any  recovery  program.  Any  tax  cut 
large  enough  to  matter  for  the  recovery  will 
be  too  large  in  terms  of  the  budget  deficit. 
And  there  is  a  real  danger  that  we  could 
have  a  Uxcut  bidding  war  between  Congress 
and  the  President  that  would  get  out  of 
hand,  widening  the  deficit  and  driving  up  in- 
terest rates. 

I  do  not  think  we  need  a  new  tax  cut.  But 
tax  reform  that  tries  to  restore  some  of  the 
progressivity  we  have  lost  in  the  last  decade 
makes  sense  to  me  on  fairness  grounds.  It 
also  makes  sense  to  implement  any  tax  re- 
ductions for  lower-  and  middle-income  tax- 
payers now.  when  they  can  provide  some  fis- 
cal stimulus,  and  to  defer  the  tax  increases 
that  balance  these  cuts  until  a  year  from 
now  when  the  economy  is  stronger. 

The  investment  tax  credit  may  well  be  the 
most  effective  way  to  stimulate  a  stagnant 
economy  if  it  is  instituted  only  on  a  tem- 
porary basis.  A  temporary  credit  encourages 
needed  investment  now  without  permanently 
distorting  investment  decisions.  To  mini- 
mize the  budget  costs,  the  credit  could  be 
limited  to  investment  over  and  above  the 
amounts  companies  were  likely  to  invest 
anyway. 

There  is  also  some  merit  in  proposals  to  in- 
crease grants  to  state  and  local  governments 
as  part  of  an  antirecession  package.  They 
have  seen  their  revenue  sources  dry  up  in  the 
current  recession.  Without  some  relief  they 
will  be  forced  to  cut  back  on  their  invest- 
ments in  infrastructure  and  education. 

I  support  the  moves  in  Congress  today  to 
cut  defense  spending  and  use  the  savings 
ftom  Pentagon  cutbacks  to  pay  for  deficit  re- 
duction and  some  more  investment-oriented 
spending  such  as  better  health  care,  edu- 
cation, housing,  and  transportation.  This 
reorienting  of  our  budget  priorities  is  criti- 
cal, but  I  continue  to  believe  that  we  must 
stick  to  our  commitment  to  bring  the  deficit 
down. 

Summary:  The  economy's  underlying  prob- 
lems have  been  some  20  or  more  years  in  the 
making,  and  they  are  not  easily  solved.  I  am 
convinced  that  more  than  anything,  the 
United  States  needs  to  think  of  its  long-term 
needs.  It  is  very  tempting  to  think  that  the 
answer  to  our  economic  problems  is  to  re- 
duce taxes.  But  the  real  challenge  is  to  in- 
crease national  saving  and  redirect  our  pub- 
lic and  private  spending  toward  more  produc- 
tive long-term  investments. 
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tion.  A  pregnant  woman  can  no  longer  walk 
into  a  family  planning  clinic  and  get  an  honest 
answer  when  she  asks  about  tier  options.  The 
District  of  Columbia  cannot  use  Its  own  locally 
raised  revenue  to  help  fund  abortions  for  low- 
income  women.  Medicaid  funds  cannot  be 
used  to  fund  atx)rtions  even  in  cases  of  rape 
or  incest.  Women  stationed  overseas  at  U.S. 
military  t>ases  are  prohibited  from  getting  atx)r- 
tions  at  U.S.  medical  facilities.  And  now,  in 
light  of  the  Suprenr>e  Court's  decision  to  hear 
the  Planned  Parenthood  of  Southeastern 
Pennsylvania  versus  Casey  case,  women  face 
a  possible  24-hour  waiting  period  and  a  stipu- 
lation requiring  their  husbands'  consent  for  an 
abortion. 

Frankly,  I  am  scared  for  my  two  daughters. 
I  was  encouraged  by  the  1973  Roe  decision, 
thinking  they  would  grow  up  in  a  world  where 
freedom  of  choice  was  a  national  priority.  Now 
as  I  watch  my  daughters  turn  into  independent 
women,  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  rationalize 
the  repression  they  may  face.  I  cannot  look 
them  in  the  eye  and  tell  them  our  country  is 
regressing,  rather  than  keeping  step  with  the 
future. 

Mr.  Speaker,  polls  stiow  that  a  clear  major- 
ity of  people  in  this  country  are  pro-Chok:e.  I 
stand  here  today  to  reaffirm  my  dedication  to 
the  tjattle  to  maintain  reproductive  freedom  as 
a  fundamental  right  for  all  women.  I  am  hope- 
ful that  others  will  join  me  in  this  fight,  be- 
cause it  will  not  be  easy,  and  it  may  not  be 
successful,  but  nonetheless  it  is  necessary. 
The  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  must  be 
aware  that  further  infringements  on  rights 
granted  by  the  Constitution  will  not  be,  toler- 
ated. 


THE  RIGHT  TO  CHOOSE 


HON.  JOHN  W.  COX,  JR. 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  January  24, 1992 

Mr.  COX  Of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today 
to  speak  in  defense  of  the  right  to  choose. 
This  past  week,  we  celebrated  the  19th  anni- 
versary of  the  Supreme  Court's  decision  in  the 
historic  Roe  versus  Wade  case.  The  celebra- 
tion, however,  was  marred  by  the  knowledge 
that  the  Supreme  Court  is  on  the  brink  of 
overturning  this  vital  decision.  Roe  set  a 
precedent  in  this  country  saying  for  the  first 
time  that  women  had  the  right  to  a  safe  and 
legal  abortion  if  they  deemed  it  necessary.  We 
all  assumed  the  days  of  back-alley  abortions 
were  over  and  a  woman's  right  to  choose 
would  no  longer  be  infringed. 

Unfortunately,  in  the  last  few  years  this  right 
has  been  on  a  slippery  slope  toward  extinc- 


TRIBUTE  TO  JAMES  C.  SANDERS 


HON.  ANDY  IRELAND 

OF  FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  January  24, 1992 

Mr.  IRELAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today  to 
recognize  the  remarkable  achievements  of  our 
friend,  James  C.  Sanders,  one  of  the  most  re- 
spected Administrators  in  the  39-year  history 
of  the  U.S.  Small  Business  Administration. 

Jim  came  to  the  SBA  after  starting  and 
building  a  successful  small  business  himself, 
an  insurance  firm  in  California.  Tapping  into 
that  insight  and  experience,  among  many 
other  admirable  qualities.  President  Reagan 
appointed  Jim  Sanders  as  the  14th  SBA  Ad- 
ministrator, a  position  he  served  with  honesty 
and  distinction  for  4  challenging  years. 

And.  Mr.  Speaker,  challenging  may  be  an 
understatement  of  the  tasks  and  tribulations 
Jim  faced  as  this  Government's  top  spokes- 
man for  small  Ixisiness.  As  I'm  sure  you  will 
recall,  it  was  during  Jim's  watch  that  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  began  its  quest  to 
eliminate  the  only  Federal  agency  solely  dedi- 
cated to  the  promotion  and  protection  of  our 
Nation's  20  million  small  enterprises. 

Putting  aside  his  personal  interests,  and 
cleariy  recognizing  the  formidable  forces  op- 
posing him.  Jim  Sanders  stood  up  for  the  SBA 
and  small  business.  We  in  Congress,  and  en- 
trepreneurs across  America,  remain  in  his 
debt  for  the  courageous,  and  successful,  bat- 
tle he  fought. 
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To  have  simply  saved  the  SBA  from  the  Ill- 
swung  arc  of  the  txjdget  ax  woukl  be  enough 
to  warrant  pur  recognition  and  thanks  today, 
but  Jim  accomplished  so  much  nrxKe,  too 
much,  indeed,  to  list  here.  But  we  shoukj  note 
a  few. 

Jim  Sanders  devoted  his  considerat>le  tal- 
ents to  initiate  programs  to  specifically — and 
uniquely — help  women  and  minority  entre- 
preneurs. The  Office  of  Private  Sector  Initia- 
tives was  created  to  forge  new  private-puUk: 
partnerships  devoted  to  helping  small  txjsi- 
nesses  and  the  communities  they  serve  so 
vrell.  Economic  development  programs  ttiat 
focus  on  promoting  investment  in  long-term, 
productive  assets  were  expanded  under  his 
tenure.  And  it  was  under  his  guidance  that  the 
magnificent  Small  Business  Innovation  and 
Research  Program  grew  wings. 

Beyond  these  individual  accomplishments, 
however,  was  the  attitude  Jim  Sanders 
brought  to  the  SBA.  He  approached  ttie  agen- 
cy as  a  business,  one  that  should  serve  its  cli- 
entele effectively  and  efficiently,  which  meant 
protecting  the  taxpayers'  dollars  as  well. 

And  he  invigorated  the  many  fine  public 
servants  at  the  SBA  by  encouraging  team- 
work, leadership,  and  creativity — and  by  giving 
managers  and  employees  alike  the  room  Xhey 
needed  to  exercise  those  talents. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it's  a  telling  story  that  a  piece 
of  tire  rubJjer  mounted  on  a  plaque  adorned 
Jim's  office  as  a  reminder  that  it  is  out  in  the 
field,  not  in  Washington,  where  ttie  SBA's  rub- 
ber  met  the  road  to  help  small  businesses. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Jim  Sanders  characterizes  the 
best  of  what  makes  our  country,  arnj  our  Na- 
tion's small  businesses,  great:  A  commitment 
to  excellence  and  the  principles  that  gukle  it, 
a  dedication  to  the  free  enterprise  system,  a 
loyalty  to  those  wfio  work  with  him,  arxJ  the 
courage  to  defend  ttiem  all. 

On  tjehalf  of  our  Nation's  small  tiusinesses 
and  all  of  us  who  have  had  the  pleasure  to 
know  him  and  work  with  him,  I  exterxl  my 
thanks  and  best  wishes  to  Jim  and  his  wife, 
Maureen,  as  they  retire  to  new,  exciting  en- 
deavors in  California. 


IN  RECOGNITION  OF  GAIL  DUN- 
CAN-CAMPAGNE,  RECIPIENT  OF 
THE  STERLING  HEIGHTS  CHAM- 
BER OF  COMMERCE  CITIZEN  OF 
THE  YEAR  AWARD 


HON.  DENNIS  M.  HERTEL 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  January  24, 1992 

Mr.  HERTEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today  to 
honor  Gail  Duncan-Campagne.  who  has  re- 
cently been  named  Citizen  of  the  Year  by  the 
Steriing  Heights  Chamber  of  Commerce.  This 
award  represents  Ms.  Duncan-Campagne's 
outstanding  contributions  to  the  business  conv 
munity  and  her  dedication  to  her  colleagues 
and  family. 

Gail  Duncan-Campagne.  wrho  t>ecame  presi- 
dent of  Jerome  Duncan  Ford  in  1991.  has 
been  part  of  the  local  business  community  for 
many  years.  She  joined  the  dealership  staff  in 
1974  and  has  held  various  positions,  including 
director  of  finance  and  insurance,  customer 
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director,   and  director  of  parts  and 

Gail  is  well  known  for  her  efforts  in 

efficierx:y   and   building   relatiorv 

her  clients  and  employees. 

Duncan-Campagne    graduated    from 

University  in  Rochester,  Ml,  with  a 

degree  in  guidarx:e  counseling.  She 

her  education  at  the  National  Auto 

Association  Dealer  Candidate  Acad- 

fiftishing  her  studies  in  1983. 

community    leader,    Gail    Duncan- 

ne  has  been  a  part  of  several  local  or- 

She  served  on  the  board  of  direc- 

as  president  of  the  Sterling  Heights 

of  Commerce  ar>d  is  a  member  of 

Utica  Optimist  Club  and  Conrv 

Youth   Services.    She   has   also 

rtonored  in  the  past  for  her  work  with 
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from  her  professional  career,  Gail  is  a 
dedica^  wife  and  mother.  She  and  her  hus- 
band  Caul  have  two  daughters,  Kristin  and 
Whitne  '. 

Mr.  ;  ipeaker,  it  is  my  pleasure  to  join  with 
colleag  jes.  family,  and  friends  in  honoring  Ms. 

-Campagne  as  she  becomes  the  Ster- 
s  Chamber  of  Commerce  Citizen  of 

r.  I  wish  her  many  more  years  of  corv 

uccess. 
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TRi:  (UTE  TO  THE  SOUTH  BRONX 
MElfTAL  HEALTH  COUNCtt.,  INC. 


HON.  JOSE  L  SERRANO 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  tHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  January  24.  1992 
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Mr.  £  ERRANO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  I  rise  to 
recognite    the    South    Bronx    Mental    Health 
Council  Inc.,  and  praise  the  innumeratjie  con- 
it  has  made  to  the  South  Bronx  com- 
One  of  the  preeminent  agencies  in  the 
E  ronx  which  delivering  services  to  a  se- 
disabled    psychiatric    population,    the 
ronx  Mental  Health  Council,  Inc.,  has 
today,  January  24,  1992,  Patient  Rec- 
Day.  It  has  chosen  this  day  to  honor 
datients  of  the  council  who  have  made 
;oward  recovery  and  to  thank  those 
members  who  have  helped  make  it  pos- 
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ac  jition,  this  day  will  bring  to  the  atten- 

he  press  and  public  the  fact  that  per- 

mental  illness  can  achieve  and  im- 

tieir  life  situation,  notwithstanding  dif- 

challenging  handicaps.   In  this  in- 

the    handrcaps    resulting    from   their 

illness  are  compounded  by  the  dis- 

nalon  associated  with  tjeing  a  minority 

r  lember  in  our  society  and  having  had 

with  the  social  ills  of  one  of  the  poor- 

co(fimunities   in   our   Nation,   the   South 
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Bronx. 

ThroJghout  the  past  decade,  the  South 
Bronx  f  lental  Health  Council,  Inc.,— the  coun- 
cil has  abored  tirelessly  to  provide  the  above- 
mentiored  individuals  with  the  care  their  spe- 
cific cicumstances  require.  A  community- 
based  ( rganization  located  in  the  South  Bronx 
since  1  >81,  the  council  has  the  responsibility 
of  deli'  ering  comprehensive  mental  health 
servKO!  for  a  population  of  approximately 
148,00(  South  Bronx  residents.  The  council  is 
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the  primary  mental  health  provkJer  for  the  Mott 
Haven  and  Hunts  Point  catchment  areas, 
which  are  anrxsng  the  highest  in  New  York  City 
in  irKkJence  of  poverty,  unemployment,  dete- 
riorated housing,  and  need  for  ail  human  serv- 
k:es. 

The  council's  philosophy  is  to  provkJe  qual- 
ity mental  health  direct  treatment  services  that 
are  readily  accessifc>le  to.  and  can  be  utilized 
t>y,  the  population  it  servk:es.  It  also  provides 
indirect  mental  health  services  to  community 
agerKies,  organizations,  and  services — such 
as  schools,  senior  citizens  centers  and  pre- 
school nurseries — located  in  its  catchment 
area.  The  council  attempts  to  be  one  compo- 
nent of  an  overall  human  sen/ice  delivery  net- 
work. 

The  staff  of  the  cournil  is  composed  of  1 76 
employees  working  in  its  various  component 
parts:  emergency  services,  inpatient  sen/ices. 
arxJ  generic  outpatient  services.  These  serv- 
ices are  carried  out  at  the  Lincoln  Medical  and 
Mental  Health  Center,  the  Bronx  Lebanon 
Hospital  Center,  and  the  Bronx  Psychiatrk; 
Center.  The  overall  goal  of  these  sen/ices  is  to 
reduce  the  acute  symptoms  of  mental  illness 
and  to  prevent  further  loss  of  intrapersonal 
arxJ  interpersonal  functioning.  Bilingual, 
kHcultural  professionals  provide  the  services 
within  an  interdisciplinary  team  approach.  The 
orientation  of  the  treatment  interventions  takes 
into  consideration  the  patient's  ethnrcity  and 
culture  as  well  as  social,  economic,  constitu- 
tional, and  medical  conditions  whch  impact 
and/or  exacertjate  the  patient's  mental  health 
arxJ  overall  functioning  in  society. 

The  council  strives  to  achieve  its  goals 
through  the  various  outpatient  programs  it  pro- 
vides to  serve  the  community.  The  adult  psy- 
chiatric outpatient  clinic  provides  direct  out- 
patient treatment  services  as  well  as  consulta- 
tion to  agencies.  The  children  and  adoles- 
cents' services  provides  a  wide  range  of  thera- 
peutic services  through  individual,  group,  and 
family  therapy  as  well  as  crisis  intervention 
arxJ  play  therapy  to  children  and  adolescents 
as  well  as  to  their  families.  In  addition,  the 
staff  wort<s  closely  with  the  schools  in  the 
community  provkfing  therapeutic  services  and 
consultation  as  needed. 

The  school  site  mental  health  projects  is  a 
satellite  clink:  of  the  children  and  adolescents' 
services  unit.  This  unit  provides  25  hours  a 
week  of  clink;al  servk:es  in  certain  targeted 
schools  in  the  Bronx.  The  services  are  pro- 
vided to  children  and  adolescent  students  who 
need  preventive  services  in  order  to  be  main- 
tained in  regular  classes.  The  continuing  treat- 
ment program  is  a  clinic  day  program  provid- 
ing comprehensive  mental  health  and  support- 
ive services  on  a  long-term  basis  to  chronic 
mentally  ill  adults.  It  serves  patients  aged  18 
and  over  who  have  a  history  of  chronic  mental 
illness  and  have  functional  deficits  which  inter- 
fere with  their  atwlity  to  maintain  stable  and 
independent  community  living. 

In  addition  to  these  programs,  the  council 
provides  specialized  outpatient  services. 
These  include  the  community  sup>port  systems 
program,  which  functions  in  the  same  fashion 
as  the  continuing  treatment  program,  and 
chemical  abuse  servkies.  The  various  compo- 
nent programs  of  chemical  abuse  services  are 
designed  to  provide  specialized  services  for 
patients  who  have  a  primary  psychiatrk:  diag- 
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nosis  arKJ  are  involved  with  the  use  or  abuse 
of  alcohol  or  street  substances. 

The  council  also  provkjes  a  community  resi- 
dences program  whk:h  was  initially  developed 
in  1982  as  a  response  to  the  demonstrated 
need  for  specialized  and  appropriate  housing 
sensitive  to  the  needs  of  the  chronic  mentally 
ill  adult.  The  goals  of  tfiis  program  are  to  as- 
sist reskJents  to  achieve  maximum  attainment 
of  functional  skills  of  daily  living  necessary  to 
enable  independent  functioning  arxJ 
reintegration  into  the  community.  There  are 
two  components  to  the  community  resktences 
program,  a  generk:  component  arid  a  special- 
ized component.  The  generic  program  is  com- 
prised of  four  residential  apartment  programs 
whk:h  provide  a  homelike  atmosphere,  room 
and  board,  education  and  training  in  the  least 
restrictive  environment  within  three  levels  of 
care.  The  specialized  program,  on  the  other 
hand,  focuses  on  the  long-term  residential 
needs  of  low-functioning  patients  that  are 
mentally  ill  chemical  abusers.  For  2  years  they 
are  closely  supervised  in  a  program  whch  has 
been  formulated  to  move  them  to  increased 
social  competence  in  four  stages. 

The  South  Bronx  Mental  Health  Council. 
Inc.,  provides  an  extremely  varied  and  com- 
plete range  of  services  for  those  members  of 
the  South  Bronx  community  that  are  disabled 
through  a  major  psychiatric  illness.  As  a  result, 
many  of  these  individuals  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  improve  their  lives  and  achieve  their 
goals.  Mr.  Speaker,  please  join  me  today  in 
commending  the  South  Bronx  Mental  Health 
Council,  Inc.,  for  its  absolute  dedication  to  in- 
divkJuals  suffering  from  psychiatric  illnesses 
and,  applauding  its  efforts  to  improve  the  situ- 
ation of  a  previously  neglected  portion  of  our 
South  Bronx  community. 
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NATIONAL  PARKS 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  January  24, 1992 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
insert  my  Washington  Report  for  Wednesday, 
December  25.  1991.  into  the  Congressional 
Record: 

The  Future  of  Our  National  Parks 

On  the  75th  anniversary  of  the  National 
Park  Service  (NPS),  Americans  can  boast  of 
a  National  Park  System  second  to  none.  The 
System  covers  more  than  76  million  acres 
and  includes  357  parks,  monuments,  historic 
sites,  and  recreation  sites.  The  NPS  can  be 
proud  of  its  success  in  fulfilling  its  mission 
of  managing  and  protecting  the  nation's 
parks. 

Nonetheless,  our  Park  System  faces  un- 
precedented challenges  today.  It  is  threat- 
ened by  wildlife  poaching,  understaffing. 
road  deterioration,  encroaching  development 
and  air  pollution.  Once  the  park  rangers 
served  only  as  a  wilderness  educator  and 
guide  and  taught  visitors  about  the  natural 
wonders.  Today  they  are  also  investigating 
accidents,  calming  domestic  disputes,  and 
fighting  crime.  We  have  to  address  these 
threats  if  the  parks  are  to  be  as  good  or  bet- 
ter 75  years  from  now  as  they  are  today. 

History;  The  U.S.  established  the  world's 
first  national  park  in  1872  when  the  Congress 


set  aside  2  million  acres  to  create  Yellow- 
stone National  Park.  The  Congress  placed 
this  natural  treasure  under  the  exclusive 
control  of  the  Secretory  of  the  Interior  with 
Instructions  to  provide  for  the  preservation 
of  Its  unique  resources.  The  founding  of  Yel- 
lowstone National  Park  began  a  worldwide 
national  park  movement.  Today  there  are 
more  than  1,200  national  parks  or  equivalent 
reserves  in  more  than  100  countries. 

The  Congress  authorized  additional  na- 
tional parks  and  monuments  after  the  found- 
ing of  Yellowstone,  but  no  single  federal  en- 
tity provided  unified  management  of  the  var- 
ious federal  lands.  In  1916  the  Congress  estob- 
lished  the  National  Park  Service  within  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  to  administer 
and  preserve  the  National  Park  System.  The 
NPS  was  charged  with  the  conservation  of 
"the  scenery  and  the  natural  and  historic  ob- 
jects and  the  wildlife"  of  the  park  system, 
and  with  providing  for  the  public  enjoyment 
of  the  parks. 

The  NPS  is  one  of  four  major  Federal  land 
management  agencies.  The  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  and  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
are  also  located  within  the  Department  of 
Interior.  The  Forest  Service,  a  branch  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  also  manages 
certoin  federal  lands.  Unlike  the  others,  the 
NPS  generally  manages  its  parks  to  protect 
the  resources  in  their  natural  or  historical 
conditions;  logging  and  other  commercial  de- 
velopment are  not  permitted  in  the  Park 
System  unless  specifically  authorized  by 
law.  The  other  land  management  systems 
allow  for  some  degree  of  commercial  re- 
source utilization. 

Indiana  has  three  parks  In  the  National 
Park  System.  The  George  Rogers  Clark  Na- 
tional Historic  Park  in  Vincennes  com- 
memorates the  capture  of  Fort  Sackville 
fl-om  the  British  by  Lt.  Col.  George  Rogers 
Clark  on  February  25,  1779.  The  Indiana 
Dunes  National  Lakeahore  in  Porter  County 
boasts  dunes  that  rise  180  feet  about  Lake 
Michigan's  southern  shore.  The  Lincoln  Boy- 
hood National  Memorial  in  Lincoln  City 
celebrates  President  Lincoln's  boyhood 
home. 

Challenges:  The  NPS  will  face  many  new 
challenges  in  the  years  ahead.  Some  will 
arise  out  of  the  inherent  conflict  in  its  mis- 
sion; preserving  the  many  natural  and  cul- 
tural resources  in  the  National  Park  System, 
while  providing  for  the  public  enjoyment  of 
the  parks. 

One  such  challenge  is  increased  visitor  de- 
mand. In  1950,  there  were  33  million  visits;  in 
1986  that  figure  jumped  to  365  million.  At  the 
current  rate  of  population  growth,  recre- 
ation visits  to  the  parks  will  likely  reach  1.5 
billion  by  2050.  These  added  visitors  will  re- 
quire expanded  facilities  and  services,  in- 
cluding more  campsites,  roads,  upkeep,  and 
rangers.  The  NPS  anticipates  that  the  num- 
ber of  automobiles,  RVs  and  buses  entering 
our  parks  will  grow  as  well,  placing  addi- 
tional pressures  on  the  resources  of  the 
parks.  These  vehicles  may  further  contribute 
to  the  air  quality  problems  and  other  envi- 
ronmentol  hazards  already  threatening  our 
national  parks. 

A  second  challenge  involves  future  man- 
agement of  the  Park  System.  The  NPS  and 
others  debate  how  the  service  can  manage 
public  lands  for  human  recreation  while 
leaving  those  lands  as  pristine  as  possible. 
The  fires  that  swept  over  Yellowstone  Na- 
tional Park  in  1988  focused  attention  on  cur- 
rent NPS  management  policies.  The  NPS 
chose  to  let  natural  forces  control  the  fires 
that  consumed  900,000  acres  of  Yellowstone. 
The  NPS  defended  its  policy  on  the  grounds 
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that  it  should  limit  ite  interference  with  the 
Parks'  natural  ecosystem. 

A  third  challenge  concerns  economic  devel- 
opment within  the  Park  System.  There  are 
about  560  concessions  in  126  National  Parks, 
including  snack  bars,  luxury  hotels  and  ma- 
rinas. Critics  say  concessionaires  have  too 
much  power  and  have  cluttered  the  parks 
with  unnecessary  souvenir  stonds  and  res- 
taurants, and  some  have  called  for  limiting 
their  access  to  the  parks.  Operators  respond 
that  they  are  meeting  the  demands  of  the 
public. 

Development  and  resource  exploration  out- 
side of  park  boundaries  pose  a  fourth  chal- 
lenge. These  activities  can  create  environ- 
mental problems  inside  parks  by  reducing  air 
quality,  threatening  water  supplies,  and  de- 
grading wildlife  habitots.  The  Everglades  in 
south  Florida,  for  example,  is  considered  the 
most  endangered  park  in  the  System.  Devel- 
opment, drainage,  water  diversion  projects, 
and  pollution  have  contributed  to  a  90%  loss 
of  its  wading  bird  population  over  the  last  50 
years  and  threaten  the  long-term  viability  of 
the  park. 

Response;  In  recent  years,  however,  both 
the  Congress  and  the  NPS  have  dem- 
onstrated a  commitment  to  preservation  and 
conservation  in  natural  resource  manage- 
ment policy.  Last  year.  Congress  authorized 
a  program  to  help  save  the  Everglades.  The 
House  recently  passed  a  bill  to  give  Old 
Faithful  geyser,  Yellowstone  National 
Park's  most  famous  landmark,  added  protec- 
tion from  proposed  commercial  geothermal 
development  around  the  park.  The  National 
Park  Service  Director  recently  pledged  his 
commitment  to  the  conservation  and  preser- 
vation of  the  resources. 

The  National  Park  Service  has  done  a  good 
job  protecting  Yellowstone,  Yosemite  and 
the  other  parks,  and  introducing  millions  of 
visitors  to  their  wonders.  These  parks  are 
threatened  from  within  by  waves  of  visitors 
and  economic  development,  and  threatened 
from  without  by  the  advancing  tide  of  pollu- 
tion and  encroachment.  But  they  remain 
natural  treasures,  and  If  they  are  not  pre- 
served, the  nation  will  be  diminished. 
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colorful    and    historic    homes,    businesses, 
churches  and  schools. 

The  l>ook  was  published  with  a  $5,000  stote 
grant  and  sells  for  J9.99  in  the  gift  shop  at 
the  Historical  Museum  of  Southern  Florida. 
It  is  the  first  in  a  series  George  plans. 

East  Little  Havana,  according  to  George's 
book,  was  first  called  Riverside.  In  1905  a 
person  paid  10  cents  to  cross  Flagler  Street 
Bridge  from  Riverside  to  downtown  Miami.  A 
horse  carriage  paid  25  cents. 

In  the  1930's  Riverside  was  predominantly 
Jewish.  That  changed  rapidly  in  the  1960s 
when  Cubans  arrived,  said  George,  who  has  a 
Ph.D.  in  history. 

The  walking  tour  covers  an  area  between 
Southwest  Eighth  Street  on  the  south. 
Southwest  12th  Avenue  on  the  west  and  the 
winding  Miami  River  on  the  north  and  east. 

The  first  stop  is  Malaga  Restourant.  740 
SW  Eighth  St.  Owner  Armando  Fernandez 
thinks  the  book  will  boost  business  and 
teach  people  more  about  Little  Havana. 

"It's  magnificent  because  it  recognizes  all 
of  Calle  Ocho.  ■  Fernandez  said. 

I  am  happy  to  pay  tribute  to  Dr.  George  and 
the  Histortoal  Association  of  South  Florida  for 
publishing  "The  Dr.  Paul  George  Walking  Tour 
of  East  Little  Havana"  by  reprinting  this  article. 
This  guidebook,  the  first  of  a  series  on  Miami's 
neightwrhoods,  will  contritxjte  much  to  our  un- 
derstanding of  the  history  and  culture  of  south 
Florida. 


DR.  PAUL  GEORGE.  MIAMI  HISTO- 
RIAN, EXPLORES  MIAMI'S  EAST 
LITTLE  HAVANA  NEIGHBORHOOD 


HON.  niANA  ROS-LEHTINEN 

OF  FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  January  24, 1992 

Ms.  ROS-LEHTINEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  recognize  Miami  historian.  Dr.  Paul 
George  who  was  recently  featured  in  the 
Miami  Herald.  The  article  "Welcome  to  Dr. 
George's  Neighborhood"  by  Marilyn  Garateix 
tells  how  the  Miami  historian  wrote  a  70-page 
pocket  guidetx)0k  describing  Miami's  East  Lit- 
tle Havana  neightwrhood: 

One  day  this  summer  Miami  historian  Paul 
George,  armed  with  a  Dlctophone.  hit  the 
streets  of  East  Little  Havana.  The  result  was 
a  70-page  pocket  guidebook  of  the  neighbor- 
hood. 

"This  area  is  very  close  to  my  heart."  said 
George,  who  gives  tours  of  East  Little  Ha- 
vana and  other  neighborhoods. 

"The  Dr.  Paul  George  Walking  Tour  of 
East  Little  Havana."  published  earlier  this 
month  by  the  Historical  Association  of 
Southern  Florida,  traces  the  evolution  of 
East  Little  Havana  and  describes  the  area's 


GUS  YATRON,  A  GREAT 
GENTLEMAN.  RETIRES 


HON.  WM.  S.  BROOMFTELD 

OF  MICmOAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  January  24, 1992 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  un- 
happy to  learn  that  my  good  friend  and  col- 
league, Gus  YATRON,  will  be  retiring  next  year 
after  24  years  of  servk»  in  Congress. 

For  all  of  that  time  he  has  been  on  the  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee,  serving  as  chairman 
of  the  Human  Rights  Subcommittee  for  the 
last  10  years.  I've  found  Gus  to  be  a  real  gen- 
tleman: fairminded,  attabie,  and  a  man  of  his 
word. 

Gus  came  to  Congress  with  an  interesting 
background.  He  was  both  an  ice  cream  manu- 
facturer, which  may  account  for  his  sweet  dis- 
position, and  a  professional  tx)xer.  which 
sen/ed  him  well  in  his  tenackjus  struggle  for 
human  rights  around  the  worid. 

Over  the  years.  Gus  Yatron  has  been  an 
advocate  of  a  bipartisan  foreign  polk:y.  He  has 
especially  devoted  a  lot  of  time  and  energy  to 
the  search  for  a  just  and  lasting  peace  on  the 
island  of  Cyprus. 

Gus  has  tjeen  a  conscientious  and  effective 
legislator,  a  hard-working  representative  of  the 
people  of  southeastern  Pennsylvania,  and  a 
good  friend.  I  will  miss  him. 
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HON.  WILLIAM  (BILL)  CLAY 

OF  MISSOURI 
'  HE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday.  January  24. 1992 

;LAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  irv 
the  Record  a  letter  appearing  in  the 
4,  1992,  issue  of  the  St.  Louis  Post- 
that  makes  a  strong  case  tor  the  re- 
all  Government  documents  relating  to 
assassination  of  President  John  F.  Ken- 
am  in  strong  agreement  with  the  au- 
he  letter,  Kenneth  F.  Warren,  a  profes- 
olittcal  science  at  St.  Louis  University. 
The  Truth  Behind  "JFR" 
is  probably  Oliver  Stone's  greatest 
The  movie  has  attracted  a  lot  of  un- 
.  defensive,  emotional  criticism 
ektabllshment  types  who  assert  that 
m#vie   is   basically    "cartoon   history" 
Will),  an  assault  on  former  President 
I^ennedy's  memory  (former  President 
Ford)   or   "sensationalist   claptrap" 
But  the  real  reason  it  caused 
eaction  is  that  Stone's  "JFK"  is  cer- 
lot  more  believable  than  the  Warren 

Report  ever  was. 
insights  from  political  science  may 
the  government  Is  not  in  the 
Ifusiness.  William  Saflre  and  Hodding 
both   former   president's   press  sec- 
made  this  clear  at  a  conference  a 
ago   at   Washington   University, 
misinformation  and 

campaigrns    are    commonly 
to  serve  the  purposes  of  govern- 
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Obviciisly,  the  government  does  not  feel  it 
is  in  iti  interest  to  disclose  the  truth  about 
the  Ke  inedy  assassination.  Clearly,  if  the 
CIA  we  'e  involved,  a  truthful  report  to  the 
Americ  in  people  would  have  to  disclose  that 
our  ow  n  government  was  responsible  for 
murder  ng  its  president.  What  government 
apmit  to  such  a  nefarious  act? 

commission  reports  are  notorious 

inaccurate,  incomplete  and  decep- 

betause  they   have  been  employed  so 

serve  blatant  political  objectives.  In 

discuss^g  the  role  of  the  Warren  Commis- 

itical  scientist  George  Berkeley  con- 

tliat  this  is  a  textbook  example  of  a 

sion  that  was  used  to  try  to  get  the 

o  accept  only  "a  piarticular  set  of 


governments    throughout    history 

b^n  responsible  for  killing  their  own 

It  happened  in  ancient  Rome,  and  it 

ocdnrred  many  times  in  the  20th  cen- 

T  lere  are  always  some  in  government 

b4lieve    that    their    leader    must    be 

We  hope  that  we  in  America  are 

sich  foul  play.  I  hope  so. 

tl  e  only  way  to  find  out  is  to  allow  the 

)e  opened.  Instead,  the  files  that  hold 

seci  Bts  to  JFK's  assassination  ha/e  been 

closed  for  at  least  50  years.  Stone  is 

Don't  believe  me,  but  believe  what  is 

files  that  the  government  won't  let 

feee. 

Unqui  Btionably,  Stone  does  not  substan- 
ei  ery  detail  of  the  assassination.  He 
sp«  sulates,  sometimes  wildly  but  some- 
p  ausibly,  on  the  reason  for  the  assas- 


S  Mae'a  "JFK"  has  been  viciously  at- 

lot  because  it's  pure  fiction,  but  spe- 

because  his  reasonably  well-docu- 
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mented  film  is  so  powerful  and  quite  persua- 
sive on  the  very  basic  point  that  the  govern- 
ment has  tried  to  cover  up  for  nearly  two 
decades— that  Lee  Harvey  Oswald,  if  he  acted 
at  all.  did  not  act  alone. 


CONGRESSMAN  KILDEE  HONORS 
FLUSHING  LIONS  CLUB 


HON.  DALE  L  KILDEE 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  January  24. 1992 
Mr.  KILDEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
pay   tribute  to  the   Flushing   Lions   Club  of 
Flushing,  Ml,  which  will  be  celebrating  its  50th 
anniversary  at  a  dinner  on  January  25,  1992. 
The  Flushing  chapter  of  this  distinguished  civic 
organization  was  chartered  in  January  1942, 
and  has  provided  dedicated  service  to  its  com- 
munity and  to  the  entire  State  of  Michigan 
since  that  time.  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me 
in  recognizing  the  continuing  accomplishments 
of  the  Flushing  Lions  Club. 

The  members  of  the  Flushing  Lions  Club 
describe  their  organization  as  "50  years 
young,"  an  apt  description  of  the  vitality  of  this 
particular  chapter.  Although  the  members  are 
taking  this  opportunity  to  look  back  upon  their 
50  years  of  servrce,  I  know  that  they  will  wake 
up  tomorrow  looking  forward  to  opportunities 
for  another  50  years  of  service. 

The  projects  and  charitable  causes  the 
Flushing  Lions  have  worked  to  support  range 
from  education  and  scholarships  to  historical 
preservation  to  recreational  projects  to  drug 
awareness  programs.  But  by  far  the  primary 
recipient  of  Flushing  Lions  Club  donations  has 
been  the  Leader  Dog  School  for  the  Blind  in 
Rochester,  Ml.  The  Lions  estimate  that  over 
the  years  their  annual  donations  to  this  lead- 
ing school,  which  not  only  trains  leader  dogs 
but  also  trains  blind  people  how  to  use  leader 
dogs,  have  exceeded  Si  00,000,  currently 
averaging  S4,000  annually. 

In  the  area  of  academics,  the  Flushing  Lions 
have  granted  over  100  4-year  scholarships  for 
needy  and  talented  high  school  students  total- 
ing more  than  850,000;  S3,000  in  scholarships 
are  donated  annually.  But  the  Lions'  dedica- 
tion to  education  does  not  end  there;  the  club 
has  provided  funds  for  the  Flushing  High 
School  Athletic  Boosters,  marching  band  trips, 
school  musicals,  and  educational  trips  to 
Washington,  DC.  The  Lions  started  the  drug 
awareness  program  at  Flushing  Junior  High 
School  by  funding  its  first  2  years.  The  club 
has  also  sponsored  alcohol-free  parties  for 
students  on  prom  nights,  homecomings,  and 
graduation  nights  as  efforts  to  reduce  under- 
age drinking  and  driving. 

In  the  area  of  historical  preservation,  Flush- 
ing Lions  Club  memtiers  have  not  only  contrib- 
uted necessary  funds  but  also  hundreds  of 
hours  of  volunteer  time  for  construction 
projects.  In  association  with  the  Flushing  His- 
torical Society,  Flushing  Lions  donated  funds 
and  wori<ed  voluntarily  to  restore  the  Flushing 
depot.  Additional  time  and  money  was  do- 
nated to  the  construction  of  two  pavilions 
along  the  river  walkway,  a  pavilion  in  the  city 
pari<  and  a  new  stage  and  band  shell  in  the 
concert  area  at  Riverview  Park.  Incidentally, 
the  Lions  were  an  original  contributor  to  the 
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construction  of  this  back  in  the  eariy  1950's. 
The  Lions  regulariy  work  on  and  contribute 
funds  to  beautification  and  recreation  projects 
in  their  fair  city.  Additional  Flushing  Lions  Club 
activities  include  the  donation  of  eyeglasses  to 
poor  citizens  in  need  of  th)em,  totaling  approxi- 
mately 250  pairs  and  Si  7,000  over  the  years, 
as  pail  of  this  organization's  particular  interest 
in  servk:e  to  the  blind.  Each  year,  the  club  do- 
nates Christnras  baskets  to  Flushing's  poorer 
citizens. 

Let  us  not  think  that  the  list  of  Flushing 
Lions  Club  charitable  contributions  ends  here. 
It  is  evident  that  nr>embers  of  this  club  over  the 
years  have  contributed  tinne  and  effort  to  a  va- 
riety of  causes  and  needs  too  numerous  to 
mention  and  of  which  no  record  is  kept.  It  is 
part  of  the  creed  of  Lions  Club  members  and 
a  testament  to  the  Lions  Club  motto  of  "We 
Serve"  to  see  that  no  civic  need  is  ignored. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  indeed  a  great  honor  and 
distinct  pleasure  for  me  to  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  recognize  t}efore  my  colleagues  the 
contributions  of  the  Flushing  Lions  Club  to  the 
greater  good  of  their  community  and  their 
State.  This  high-minded  civic  organization  has 
provided  50  years  of  dedicated  service  and 
stands  as  a  reminder  of  what  we  as  private 
citizens  can  accomplish  if  we  work  together. 
This  anniversary,  which  coincidentally  falls  on 
the  75th  anniversary  of  Lions  Club  Inter- 
national, will  serve  to  strengthen  the  resolve  of 
its  mennbers  to  continue  to  provide  charitable 
contributions  for  community  needs  in  the  com- 
ing years.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  in  paying  tribute  to  the  Flushing  Lions 
Club  on  the  occasion  of  its  50th  anniversary. 


RETIREMENT  OF  BRIG.  GEN. 
FRANK  K.  MARTIN 


HON.  DAVID  O'B  MARTIN 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  January  24.  1992 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  want  to 
salute  a  dedicated  career  officer.  Brig.  Gen. 
Frank  K.  Martin  of  the  Air  Force.  General  Mar- 
tin is  retiring  after  29  years  of  service  to  our 
country,  with  5  of  those  years  in  the  position 
as  Chief  of  Security  Police  for  the  more  than 
40,000  security  force  memtjers  in  the  Air 
Force.  He  has  served  with  distinction  as  an  of- 
ficer in  both  the  security  police  and  the  Min- 
uteman  missile  comtjat  crew  career  fields. 

General  Martin,  a  native  of  Ogdensburg, 
NY,  was  commissioned  through  the  Reserve 
Officer  Training  Corps  program  at  Cornell  Uni- 
versity in  1962.  He  is  also  a  graduate  of  Troy 
State  University  in  Alabama,  a  graduate  of  the 
Air  Command  and  Staff  College,  a  1980  grad- 
uate of  the  National  War  College,  as  well  as 
the  National  Defense  University  for  Higher  De- 
fense Studies,  in  1987. 

General  Martin  has  served  in  numerous 
leadership  positions  as  a  missile  comljat  crew 
memtier,  including  being  selected  as  a  mem- 
ber of  his  squadron's  senior  standardization 
crew  while  assigned  to  Malmstrom  Air  Force 
Base,  in  1966.  While  assigned  to  Vandenberg 
Air  Force  Base  in  California,  General  Martin 
served  as  the  critical  major  commarxJ  crew 
evaluator  within  the  3901st  Strategic  Missile 
Evaluation  Squadron. 
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He  returned  to  the  security  police  field  in 
1974  as  the  Commander  and  Chief,  Security 
Polk:e  for  the  388th  Security  Police  Squadron 
at  Korat  Royal  Thai  Air  Base,  Thailand.  After 
serving  as  the  executive  officer  to  the  Air 
Force  Chief  of  Security  Police  in  Washington, 
General  Martin  was  assigned  to  the  Tactical 
Air  Command  Headquarters  at  Langley  Air 
Force  Base,  as  the  Chief  of  Security  Police.  In 
1 985,  he  was  selected  as  the  Deputy  Chief  of 
Staft  for  Security  Police  at  Headquarters,  U.S. 
Air  Forces  Europe.  Following  his  selection  for 
brigadier  general,  fie  became  Commander  of 
the  Air  Force  Office  of  Security  Police,  and 
Assistant  Inspector  General  for  Security.  In 
April,  1991,  General  Martin  returned  to  the  Air 
Force  Air  Staft  in  Washington  as  the  Chief  of 
Security  Polk:e  for  the  Air  Force. 

His  military  awards  and  decorations  include 
the  Legion  of  Merit,  with  two  oak  leaf  clusters. 
Meritorious  Service  Medal  with  two  oak  leaf 
clusters.  Air  Force  Commendation  Medal  with 
two  oak  leaf  clusters.  Combat  Readiness 
Medal,  National  Defense  Service  Medal  with 
service  staft,  and  Humanitarian  Service  Medal. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  our  colleagues  to  join  me 
in  saluting  General  Martin  for  his  contributions 
to  the  security  of  this  great  Nation.  It  is  with 
great  pride  that  I  congratulate  him  upon  his  re- 
tirement. 


TRIBUTE  TO  MARTIN  G.  ABEGG 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  January  24. 1992 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I'd  like  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  a  greatly  re- 
spected man.  Martin  G.  Abegg,  the  former 
president  of  my  alma  mater  Bradley  University 
in  my  hometown  of  Peoria,  IL.  Jerry  devoted 
his  time  and  energy  to  make  Bradley  the  insti- 
tution of  academic  excellence  that  it  is  today. 
After  20  years  of  hard  work,  Jerry  is  retiring. 

Jerry  was  not  your  typical  university  presi- 
dent. A  typical  university  president  remains  in 
office  less  than  5  years.  Jerry  took  office  in 
1970  and  we  wouldn't  let  him  go.  He  wanted 
to  retire  eariier  but  we  just  couldn't  find  some- 
one as  able  to  fill  his  shoes.  At  this  point  in 
the  Record,  I'd  like  to  insert  the  following  edi- 
torial which  appeared  in  the  Peoria  Journal 
Star  on  January  21,  1992. 

[From  the  Journal  Star,  Jan.  21,  1992] 
The  Man  and  the  Uniyersity 

At  groundbreaking  ceremonies  for  an  en- 
larged Baker  Hall,  a  grinning  Martin  G. 
Abegg  grabbed  a  hard  hat,  hopped  into  the 
cab  of  the  Caterpillar  D6,  lowered  the  blade 
and  shoveled  a  load  of  dirt. 

He  may  have  surprised  onlookers  with 
what  looked  like  a  spontaneous  gesture,  but 
the  truth  is  he'd  been  out  practicing.  Like 
most  engineers,  the  president  of  Bradley 
University  doesn't  like  to  be  caught  off- 
guard. 

In  the  topsy-turvy  world  of  higher  edu- 
cation, where  personalities  rise  and  fall  with 
each  new  school  year,  where  fads  catch 
themselves  by  the  tail  in  the  hurry  of  com- 
ing and  going,  where  attention  spans  are 
measured  often  in  days  and  rarely  in  yetu-s, 
Jerry  Abegg  has  enjoyed  a  remarkably 
steady  tenure  at  Bradley's  controls.  The  typ- 
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leal  university  president  has  been  in  office 
less  than  five  years.  Abegg  has  been  the 
number  one  man  at  Bradley  since  November 
of  1970. 

For  the  most  part,  his  years  have  been  ex- 
traordinarily good  ones  for  the  university;  17 
new  or  renovated  buildings,  an  endowment 
grown  nearly  six-fold  (and  still  too  small), 
enrollment  at  a  23-year  high,  tougher  admis- 
sion standards  (average  ACT  scores  for  en- 
tering freshmen  have  increased  from  21  to 
24),  13  consecutive  balanced  budgets.  Abegg 
leaves  a  university  which  is  better  than  the 
one  he  came  to,  and  in  these  days  of  fiscal 
agony  and  educational  unrest,  that's  some- 
thing to  take  pride  in. 

Many  reasons  have  been  offered  for  his  suc- 
cess, but  in  our  minds  they  come  down  pret- 
ty much  to  one  thing:  an  extraordinarily 
good  meld  of  the  man  and  the  institution. 

Asked  to  talk  about  Abegg.  those  who 
know  him  well  say  his  values  are  old-ftish- 
ioned  and  middle-American.  He's  honest, 
plain-spoken  and  to  the  point.  He's  neither 
showy  nor  arrogant.  He  identifies  at  least  as 
much  with  the  Bradley  basketball  fan  as 
with  the  university  scholar.  He's  not  eccen- 
tric, he's  not  colorful,  and  the  best  anecdote 
a  poker  pal  can  tell  about  him  is  the  occa- 
sion 40  years  ago  that  he  bought  a  cheap 
brand  of  beer— Bullfrog— and  all  the  card 
players  got  sick. 

He's  Everyman  as  university  president, 
and  at  Bradley  that  has  worked.  Let  the 
other  schools  woo  the  researchers  and  court 
the  scholars  to  decorate  the  university  re- 
sume, if  not  the  classroom.  Let  the  other 
universities  construct  the  presidential  cas- 
tles and  the  classrooms  with  the  velvet  swiv- 
el chairs.  But  let  Bradley  be  Bradley:  a  place 
where  small-town  kids  can  get  a  big-time 
education  from  professors  who  care  about 
teaching,  and  big-city  youngsters  can  absorb 
some  small-time  values. 

It  may  be  easier  this  morning  for  Abegg  to 
think  of  himself  as  not-the-university-presi- 
dent  than  it  is  for  the  rest  of  us.  He  tried  to 
retire  earlier  but  was  persuaded  to  stay  on 
longer,  because  no  one  who  could  follow  his 
act  credibly  had  been  found.  That  says  a  lot. 
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AIDS 

HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  January  24.1992 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
insert  my  Washington  Report  for  Wednesday, 
January  8,  1992.  into  the  Congressional 
Record: 

AIDS 

The  recent  announcjement  by  basketball 
star  Magic  Johnson  that  he  is  infected  with 
the  virus  which  causes  Acquired  Immune  De- 
ficiency Syndrome  (AIDS)  has  renewed  inter- 
est in  this  devastating  disease  among  Hoo- 
siers  and  Americans.  Here  are  some  fre- 
quently asked  questions  about  AIDS: 

What  is  AIDS?  AIDS  is  the  fatal  disease 
that  attacks  the  immune  system,  destroying 
the  body's  ability  to  defend  itself  against  in- 
fections and  cancers.  The  disease  is  caused 
by  a  virus  called  human  immunodeficiency 
virus  (HIV).  There  is  no  known  cure,  and 
AIDS  is  fatal  to  most  victims  within  two 
years  of  diagnosis. 

What  is  the  Extent  of  the  Problem?  AIDS 
is  one  of  America's  most  troubling  health 
care  problems.  Since  1981.  there  have  been 


more  than  195.000  reported  cases  of  AIDS  In 
the  United  States  and  more  than  126.000 
deaths.  These  figures  are  predicted  to  rise  as 
high  as  480.000  cases  and  340.000  deaths  by 
1993.  In  comparison,  roughly  500.000  Ameri- 
cans will  die  from  cancer  this  year  alone, 
and  760.000  from  all  forms  of  heart  disease. 
AIDS  is  found  in  almost  every  country  in  the 
world.  Some  8-10  million  people  worldwide, 
including  more  than  one  million  Americans, 
are  infected  with  HIV.  Some  1300  Hoosiers 
have  AIDS,  and  almost  800  Hoosiers  have 
died  from  AIDS. 

How  is  it  Spread?  AIDS  spreads  several 
ways:  intimate  sexual  contact,  shared  hypo- 
dermic needles,  blood  transfers  from  mothers 
to  unborn  child,  and  the  introduction  of  con- 
taminated blood  into  the  bloodstream  (al- 
though blood  testing  has  all  but  eliminated 
this  problem).  Homosexual  men  account  for 
roughly  60%  of  U.S.  AIDS  cases,  but  the 
numbers  are  rising  among  intervenous  drug 
users,  minorities,  and  infants.  The  fastest 
growing  category  is  men  and  women  who  are 
infected  through  heterosexual  sex.  Medical 
experts  stress  that  there  is  no  evidence  that 
HIV  can  be  transmitted  through  casual  con- 
tact. 

Can  AIDS  be  Prevented?  According  to  the 
Surgeon  General,  the  most  certain  way  to 
control  the  AIDS  epidemic  is  for  individuals 
to  maintain  faithful  monogamous  sexual  re- 
lationships and  to  avoid  injecting  illicit 
drugs.  With  no  cure  for  AIDS,  educating 
those  at  risk  of  infection  is  currently  the 
only  way  to  halt  the  spread  of  the  disease. 
The  Surgeon  General  has  stated  that 
condoms  will  help  prevent  the  spread  of  the 
virus  during  intimate  sexual  contact.  To  re- 
duce the  risks  among  intravenous  drug 
users,  some  public  health  officials  advocate 
the  distribution  of  clean  needles  as  part  of 
drug  abuse  treatment  programs. 

What  is  the  Government  Doing?  The  fed- 
eral government  is  funding  research,  assur- 
ing access  to  health  care  for  AIDS  patients, 
and  supporting  public  education  programs. 
In  1991  the  federal  government  spent  more 
than  $1.9  billion  on  AIDS  research  and  pre- 
vention, up  from  just  $200,000  in  1981.  AIDS 
has  received  funding  comparable  to  that  of 
other  major  diseases.  Federal  spending  for 
cancer  research  and  prevention  in  1991  was  $2 
billion,  and  for  heart  disease  was  $660  mil- 
lion. 

Most  state  and  local  governments  are  also 
fighting  the  AIDS  epidemic.  Indiana  spent 
more  than  $660,000  in  1991  for  education,  test- 
ing, counseling,  and  patient  care  related  to 
AIDS. 

How  are  Aids  Health  Costs  Financed?  AIDS 
cases  are  straining  America's  health  care 
system.  Estimates  of  the  cost  of  caring  for  a 
typical  HIV-infected  patient  from  infection 
to  death  range  from  $55,000  to  $80,000.  Private 
and  public  costs  will  reach  $5.8  billion  this 
year  and  will  almost  double  by  1994. 

Private  health  insurance  covers  40%  to  60% 
of  the  cost  for  caring  for  persons  with  AIDS. 
Medic&id,  the  federal-state  health  program 
for  low-income  persons,  covers  an  additional 
20Vo  to  30%,  and  Medicare  provides  1%  to  3% 
of  costs.  The  remaining  costs  are  out-of- 
pocket  expenses  paid  by  individuals  or  fami- 
lies. Medicaid  eligibility  is  based  on  strict 
income  and  asset  requirements.  For  Medi- 
care eligibility,  individuals  under  age  65 
must  have  received  Social  Security  disabil- 
ity benefits  for  24  months.  Thus,  few  AIDS 
patients  qualify  for  Medicare  l)ecause  their 
average  life-expectancy  is  shorter  than  the 
two-year  waiting  period. 

Should  There  be  Mandatory  Testing?  All 
donated  blood  is  now  screened  for  HIV  and 
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testingrlis  mandatory  for  military  personnel 
and  (ei  eral  prisoners.  There  Is  broad  agree- 
ment t  lat  Individuals  at  high  risk  of  con- 
tractln  r  HIV  should  seek  testing. 

Most   experts   resist   plans   for   sweeping, 
mandaljory  testing,  such  as  testing  all  appli- 
marriage  licenses  or  all  health  care 
They  are  concerned  that,  because  of 
sti^a  of  the  disease,  mandatory  testing 
ve  away  high-risk  individuals  who 
n^ed  counseling  or  medical  treatment, 
ion,  HIV  blood  testing  is  expensive, 
typifal  HIV  screening  test  costs  S50  to 
testing  would  mean  spending  an 
amount  of  money  to  uncover  a 
small  nhmber  of  infected  people. 

Feder  il,  state,  and  local  governments  have 

developed   workplace  standards   to   protect 

and  patients  against  the  spread  of 

b^ne  diseases  such  as  AIDS  and  hepa- 

"hese    safety    standards    encourage 

are  workers  to  test  voluntarily  for 

aAd  are  supported  by  almost  all  na- 

t:  salth  care  organizations. 

^tP3S  Victims  Treated  Fairly?  Ameri- 

h  AIDS  or  HIV  have  suffered  various 

discrimination,  including  the  loss  of 

holne,   and  insurance.  The  Americans 

D;  sabilities  Act  of  1990  prohibits  dis- 

na(;ion  on  the  basis  of  handicap  (includ- 

infection  and  AIDS)  in  most  private 

eknployment,  in  public  service,  in  pub- 

tran  sportation.  and  in  restaurants,  thea- 

,  anf  office  buildings. 

Progress  has  been  Made?  Progress 

made  in  fighting  AIDS,  and  a  great 

been  learned  about  the  disease  since 

dis<  overy    eight    years   ago.    Scientists 

iw  to  prevent  it.  know  the  high  risk 

and  know  what  can  and  cannot  be 

what  should  be  done  in  research 
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many  things  remain  to  be  learned: 
virus  may  remain  dormant  for  years 
t  suddenly  begins  its  destructive 
why  the  AIDS  epidemic  marches  er- 
.  explosive  in  some  regions  and  mov- 

slo^f  y  in  others;  and  why  the  antibodies 
produces  against  HIV  do  not  stop 

lnv4der  as  antibodies  do  against  other 

Ads 


crisis  will  get  worse  before  it 

As  the  heterosexual  population 

the  number  of  AIDS  cases  will 

to  rise.  Most  experts  believe  an  ef- 

MDS  vaccine  will  not  be  available 

years. 
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ROSE     PATTERSON     HON- 
FOR  50  YEARS  OF  SERVICE 
COUNTRY 


HON.  DIANA  ROSJIHTINEN 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  TJE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday,  January  24.  1992 
FfOS-LEHTINEN.   Mr.   Speaker,   I   am 
recognize  Mr.  James  Rose  Patter- 
was  recently  featured  in  the  Miami 
r  his  50  years  of  service  with  the 
government.  The  article  "Air  Control- 
Honcired  for  50  Years  of  U.S.  Service"  by 
tells  how  he  served  his  country  for 
a  half  century: 

the  day  after  the  Japanese  attack 
Harbor  when  James  Rose  Patterson 
his  employment  application  with 
War  Department. 
17. 

,  Patterson  was  recognized  for  50 
oflservlce  with  the  federal  government 
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including  his  work  with  Federal  Aviation 
Administration  at  the  Miami  Air  Route 
Traffic  Control  Center. 

'•I'm  really  moved  by  this  recognition," 
Patterson  said.  "It  has  exceeded  my  wildest 
expectations." 

He  went  to  work  to  help  the  war  effort,  he 
recalled. 

"It  was  very  upsetting  times  to  think  that 
these  people  attacked  us,"  he  said.  "We 
knew  we  were  going  to  be  in  a  very  long  war. 
Everyone  was  excited." 

His  application  was  accepted,  and  he  went 
to  Fort  McPherson  in  Atlanta  to  work  as  a 
junior  communications  operator.  Two  years 
later,  he  worked  with  the  Federal  Commu- 
nications Commission  in  the  radio  intel- 
ligence division.  Wanting  to  work  with  avia- 
tion, he  went  to  the  FAA  in  1944. 

A  love  for  airplanes  brought  Patterson  and 
his  wife,  India,  together.  Patterson  met 
India  when  she  was  working  in  the  commu- 
nications station  in  Miami.  They  married  in 
1947  and  now  live  in  Kendall. 

Patterson  said  his  greatest  accomplish- 
ment has  been  rearing  his  four  children.  His 
son,  Sgt.  James  Ray  Patterson,  is  stationed 
in  Germany,  where  he  works  as  a  Patriot 
missile  technician  and  a  controller  with  the 
U.S.  Air  Force. 

His  daughters  are  Karen  Bakes,  of  Home- 
stead, and  Lise  Patterson  and  Marcia 
Gallgani,  both  of  Gainesville. 

Garland  P.  Castleberry,  regional  adminis- 
trator of  FAA's  southern  region,  congratu- 
lated Patterson  at  the  ceremony:  "Patterson 
has  exhibited  qualities  of  patriotism,  integ- 
rity and  dedication  throughout  his  entire  ca- 
reer of  50  years,  and  we.  the  FAA.  congratu- 
late him  on  this  accomplishment." 

I  am  pleased  to  pay  tribute  to  Mr.  Patterson 
and  the  Federal  Aviation  Administration,  which 
he  served  through  most  of  his  career,  by  re- 
printing his  article.  Since  the  day  after  Pearl 
Hartx)r  when  he  signed  up  to  help  our  Na- 
tion's war  effort,  he  has  demonstrated  his  pa- 
triotism by  his  dedicated  service  to  our  coun- 
try. 


January  24,  1992 


January  24,  1992 


DRUG-RELATED    TERRORISM    PRE- 
VAILS THROUGHOUT  THE  WORLD 


HON.  WILLIAM  (BILL)  CLAY 

OF  MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  January  24,  1992 
Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  in- 
sert for  the  Record  a  recent  article  in  the 
Washington  Post  by  Douglas  Farah  that  tells 
of  the  tragedies  residents  of  the  drug  infested 
Medellin,  Colombia,  community  must  suffer  on 
a  regular  t)asis.  I  would  like  my  colleagues  to 
be  ever  mindful  of  the  fact  that  drug  problems 
are  not  endemic  to  the  United  States,  and 
while  we  are  being  bombarded  constantly  by 
the  rash  of  crimes  in  our  communities,  we 
must  not  ever  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  drug 
related  terrorism  is  a  worldwide  problem. 
[From  the  Washington  Post.  Dec.  9,  1991] 
Awash  in  a  Tide  of  Violence 
(By  Douglas  Farah) 
Medellin,  Colombia.— Teenage  Boy  Scouts 
and  Girl   Scouts   in   blood-stained   uniforms 
met   the   taxis   that   pulled   in.   with   horns 
blaring,  to  the  small  lot  in  front  of  the  emer- 
gency entrance  of  the  hospital  to  unload  the 
wounded  and  dying. 

It  was  a  Saturday  night  at  the  San  Vicente 
de  Paul  hospital,  known  in  Medellin  as  La 


Policlinica,  where  on  weekends  the  emer- 
gency room  averages  al>out  150  gunshot  vic- 
tims a  night.  Because  the  hospital  has  no 
money  to  pay  for  orderlies,  troops  of  Boy 
Scouts  and  Girl  Scouts  volunteer  to  work  12- 
hour  shifts  to  unload  the  wounded.  Ambu- 
lances are  scarce,  so  most  patients  have  to 
pay  for  a  taxi.  The  bleak  concrete  building 
has  no  waiting  room,  so  relatives,  barred  by 
an  iron  gate,  wait  outdoors. 

"The  first  time  I  did  this,  I  cried  and  ev- 
erything." said  Girl  Scout  Sandra  Patricia 
Pulgarin,  16  as  she  removed  her  rubl)er 
gloves  and  wiped  fresh  blood  trom  her  uni- 
form after  taking  one  more  patient  to  the 
emergency  ward.  "Now  I  just  do  it." 

While  drug-related  terrorism  has  declined 
sharply  in  Medellin  since  leaders  of  the 
city's  infamous  cocaine  cartel  surrendered  to 
the  government  earlier  this  year,  human 
rights  and  medical  workers  say  the  violence 
has  not  declined.  And  La  Policlinica,  with 
few  resources,  is  fighting  for  survival  in  one 
of  the  most  violent  cities  in  the  world. 

A  hospital  study  released  last  month  said 
that  in  Medellin  there  are  320  homicides  a 
year  per  100,000  inhabitants— about  6.000.  In 
the  United  States,  the  national  figure  is  12 
homicides  per  100,000  people,  and  Washing- 
ton, with  483  homicides  last  year,  has  about 
80  per  100,000. 

Most  of  those  who  arrive  at  the  hospital 
here  are  men  between  15  and  30  years  old 
from  comunas,  the  poor  neighborhoods  that 
ring  the  city.  Gang  fights,  skirmishes  with 
the  police,  drunken  brawls  and  fights  over 
drugs  and  women  all  contribute  to  the  flow 
of  patients. 

By  1  a.m.  on  the  recent  Saturday  night,  pa- 
tients waiting  to  be  treated  had  filled  the 
stretchers,  so  new  arrivals  were  carried  on 
whatever  the  volunteers  could  find. 

Following  the  arrival  of  "another  pack- 
age." as  the  bodies  are  called,  Pulgarin  dis- 
appeared behind  the  iron  gate  that  keeps 
visitors  from  entering  the  emergency  room 
and  emerged  a  moment  later,  carrying  2- 
year-old  Catarina.  whose  mother  had  been 
shot  in  the  chest  by  her  father. 

The  child  had  refused  ^to  let  go  of  her 
mother's  hand  in  the  taxi,  and  Pulgarin 
pried  her  loose  and  hugged  the  trembling  girl 
in  the  parking  lot.  eventually  coaxing  her  to 
drink  a  cola  and  eat  some  chips.  Relatives 
arrived  about  an  hour  later  to  take  her 
away. 

The  dimly  lit  parking  lot  was  splattered 
with  dried  blood.  Relatives  and  friends  wait- 
ing for  word  on  the  fate  of  loved  ones  sat  on 
the  ground  or  whatever  surface  they  could 
find. 

Vendors  sold  coffee,  snacks  and  cigarettes, 
while  late-night  hangers-on,  morticians 
hustling  business  and  morgue  workers 
lounged  against  the  wall.  Occasionally,  the 
murmurs  were  interrupted  by  the  sharp  cries 
of  those  being  informed  of  a  death  or  by 
chatter  of  patients  being  discharged. 

A  long  hearse-like  vehicle  was  backed  up 
to  the  morgue  doors,  and  three  bodies  were 
loaded.  Four  more  were  inside  awaiting  iden- 
tification. 

Asked  if  the  night  was  unusually  grue- 
some, a  morgue  worker  replied:  "No,  this  is 
Saturday.  Seven,  10,  15,  20  dead  is  normal 
here." 

After  discharging  their  passengers,  taxi 
drivers  are  often  unable  to  collect  the  fares, 
and  they  stay  for  a  while,  cleaning  the  blood 
off  the  back  seats.  The  single  policeman  on 
duty  asks  each  driver  who  arrives  with  a 
gunshot  victim  for  the  location  and  cir- 
cumstances of  how  the  body  was  found.  Most 
give  the  shortest  possible  answer  to  avoid  in- 
volvement, then  head  back  into  the  night. 


A  young  intern  working  the  36-hour  week- 
end shift  said  that  Saturday,  when  more 
than  two  dozen  wounded  arrived  between  10 
p.m.  and  1  a.m.,  was  actually  relatively  quiet 
but  that  he  was  one  of  only  a  handful  of  doc- 
tors the  hospital  could  afford  to  have  on 
duty. 

"We  have  no  resources  to  do  this  work," 
the  doctor  said  as  he  slumped  in  a  chair  in  a 
small  cafe,  smoking  and  drinking  a  cola  dur- 
ing one  of  the  few  breaks  he  would  grab.  "I 
can  only  operate  on  maybe  three  or  four  peo- 
ple a  night,  the  same  as  the  other  physi- 
cians. The  rest  have  to  wait.  and.  I  am  sorry 
to  say,  many  die  while  waiting." 

Orlando  Londono  Ospina,  director  general 
of  the  hospital,  asked  last  month  that  the 
city  build  a  new  "war  hospital"  to  deal  with 
the  overwhelming  flood  of  emergency  vic- 
tims so  that  La  Policlinica  could  con- 
centrate on  important  non-emergency  treat- 
ments. 

"The  congestion  is  such  that  with  only  40 
beds  in  the  emergency  ward,  only  the  most 
extreme  cases  are  placed  there,"  Londono 
said  at  a  press  conference.  "Regular  patients 
get  a  mattress  in  the  hall,  and  those  with 
wounds  that  are  not  too  serious  get  treated 
as  they  lie  on  the  floor  on  a  blanket." 

The  intern  put  out  his  cigarette  and  pre- 
pared to  go  back  to  work.  "We  lack  every- 
thing here  that  you  can  imagine,"  he  said. 
"We  all  do  the  best  we  can,  but  as  you  can 
see,  sometimes  that  is  not  enough." 
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expedite  research,  and  maintain  high  n'>edical 
standards  for  obtaining,  medically  screening, 
and  delivering  corneas  for  transplant. 

Despite  this  remarkable  effort,  men,  women, 
and  children  still  wait  in  darkness  t)ecause  of 
a  shortage  of  eye  donations.  Eye  banking  ex- 
perts are  convirx:ed  that  one  of  the  most  ef- 
fective means  for  increasing  donations  is  to  in- 
crease public  knowledge  of  the  donation  proc- 
ess. They  point  out  that  many  citizens  do  not 
realize  that  all  eyes  are  acceptable  for  dona- 
tion, regardless  of  the  donor's  age  or  quality  of 
vision. 

Therefore,  it  is  fitting  that  we  in  Congress  in- 
form the  public  of  the  need  for  eye  donations 
and  encourage  more  Americans  to  become 
organ  and  tissue  donors,  as  we  have  done 
every  year  since  1 983.  We  do  so  by  designat- 
ing March  1992,  as  "National  Eye  Donor 
Month"  and  calling  on  all  citizens  to  support 
this  humanitarian  cause. 


NATIONAL  EYE  DONOR  MONTH 


HON.  FRANK  J.  GUARINI 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  January  24. 1992 

Mr.  GUARINI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  efforts  of 
Congress  have  helped  make  possible  the 
enormous  humanitarian  and  economic  tjenefrts 
of  eye,  organ,  and  tissue  transplantation:  lives 
saved,  bodies  repaired,  sight  restored,  and 
thousands  of  men.  women,  and  children  re- 
turned to  the  workplace,  classroom,  and  com- 
munity life.  Our  support  of  eye  donation,  in 
particular,  has  had  a  dramatic  impact. 

Ttnanks  to  increased  public  awareness  of 
the  benefits  of  eye  donation,  a  record  numtjer 
of  humanitarian-minded  citizens  are  choosing 
to  pledge  their  eyes  to  be  used  after  death  for 
sight  restoring  surgery  and  eye  research.  In 
1990  more  than  86.000  donor  eyes  were  pro- 
cured by  eye  t)anks  across  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  01  this  number,  the  Eye  Bank 
Association  of  America  [EBAA]  reports  that 
over  40,000  were  used  in  other  sight  enharx;- 
ing  surgical  procedures,  and  in  important  re- 
search projects  to  speed  the  day  when  thou- 
sands of  persons  with  other  types  of  blindness 
also  might  have  their  sight  restored. 

Since  1961,  when  the  EBAA  was  founded, 
more  than  390,000  corneal  transplants  have 
been  performed  with  a  90-percent  success 
rate,  making  this  surgery  the  most  frequently 
performed  of  all  transplant  procedures.  Per- 
sons who  have  received  the  precious  gift  of 
sight  through  this  surgery  have  come  from  all 
walks  of  life  ar>d  all  parts  of  the  country,  and 
include  a  9-day-old  infant  and  a  103-year-old 
great-great-grandfather. 

The  EBAA  is  coordinating  activities  across 
the  United  States  and  Canada  through  its  97 
member  eye  tjanks  to  increase  eye  donation. 


IN  HONOR  OF  ROCKO  M. 
FASANELLA,  M.D. 


HON.  ROSA  L  DeLAURO 

OF  CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  January  24, 1992 

Ms.  DeLAURO.  Mr.  Speaker,  few  doctors 
have  made  such  important  contritxjtions  to  the 
medical  profession,  both  locally  and  globally, 
as  Dr.  Rocko  M.  Fasanella.  As  a  worid-re- 
nowned  surgeon  in  ophthalmology,  a  medical 
scholar,  a  dedicated  teacher,  and  a  leader 
among  his  colleagues.  Dr.  Fasanella  has 
helped  countless  patients  and  been  a  source 
of  great  pride  to  the  community  of  the  third 
Congressional  District  of  Connecticut.  The  Ital- 
ian American  Historical  Society  of  Greater 
New  Haven  recently  honored  Dr.  Fasanella 
with  a  Distinguished  Service  Award,  and  I  join 
them  in  paying  tribute  to  Dr.  Fasanella  and  his 
lifetime  of  achievement.  New  Haven's  Italian 
Americans  are  a  close-knit  community  arxl  all 
of  us  feel  a  special  pride  arxj  admiration  for 
the  accomplishments  of  this  outstanding  indi- 
vidual. 

Rocko  Fasanella  grew  up  in  Trenton,  NJ, 
where  his  parents  had  settled  after  innmigrat- 
ing  from  San  Fele,  a  village  not  far  from 
Naples,  Italy.  He  received  toVn  his  B.A.  from 
Yale  College  and  his  M.D.  from  Yale  Univer- 
sity School  of  Medicine,  beginning  his  out- 
standing career  in  the  greater  New  Haven 
community.  He  completed  postgraduate  work 
at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  re- 
ceived an  honorary  doctorate  of  human  letters 
from  Sacred  Heart  University.  He  has  fre- 
quently been  honored  by  American  and  Euro- 
pean medical  societies  for  his  contributions  to 
medicine. 

After  serving  as  a  medical  officer  in  Worid 
War  II  in  the  European  Theater,  Dr.  Fasanella 
returned  to  the  Yale  Medical  School  as  its 
first,  and  youngest,  chief  of  ophthalmology.  As 
a  professor  of  medicine,  he  trained  students 
who  now  head  the  staffs  of  medical  centers  in 
Peru,  Los  Angeles,  Baltimore,  Hawaii,  and 
Texas. 

Both  tfie  United  States  and  the  international 
community  have  benefited  from  Dr. 
Fasanella's  expertise  and  accomplishments. 
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Medical  students  in  this  country  and  aixoad 
use  the  four  ophthalmology  texts  Dr.  Fasanella 
has  edited,  which  have  been  translated  into 
several  languages.  He  has  also  made  impor- 
tant contributions  to  the  New  England  Journal 
of  Medicine  and  the  Journal  of  Ophthalmology. 

Dr.  Fasanella  has  traveled  all  over  the  worid 
as  a  guest  lecturer,  to  share  his  expertise  on 
many  crucial  ophthialmological  procedures. 
These  include  the  Fasanella-Servat  surgical 
procedure;  a  fixation  suture  for  crossed  eyes; 
modifications  of  nasal  lacrimal  surgery;  use  of 
cryoextractor  in  cataract  surgery;  introduction 
of  innovar,  the  Finnish  anesthesia;  research  in 
Blepharospasm,  and  many  other  critical  ad- 
vances in  the  field  of  ophthalmology. 

In  addition.  Dr.  Fasanella  has  distinguished 
himself  among  his  colleagues  t>y  devisirtg  new 
ways  to  share  Amerkan  medical  kr>owleclge 
with  the  developing  world.  With  this  purpose  in 
mind,  he  founded  the  Caribbean  Ophthalmol- 
ogy Society,  whose  objective  is  the  spread  of 
knowledge  from  the  work)  of  medicine  to 
Central  and  South  American  communities. 
Here  in  the  United  States,  Dr.  Fasanella  is  a 
charter  fellow  of  the  American  Society  of  Oplv 
thalmology  Plastic  and  Reconstructive  Sur- 
gery. 

Rocko  Fasanella  is  a  source  of  pride  and  in- 
spiration to  all  of  us  in  tfie  Italian  American 
community  and  Connectk:ut's  Third  District  as 
a  wtrale.  It  is  with  great  pleasure  tfiat  I  con- 
gratulate him  on  his  achievement  and  wish 
him  continued  success  in  the  future. 


PINELLAS  COUNTY  SCHOOLS  VOL- 
UNTEER PROGRAM  NAMED  NA- 
TIONAL POINT  OF  LIGHT  BY 
PRESIDENT  BUSH 


HON.  C.W.  BILL  YOUNG 

OF  FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  January  24, 1992 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  an 
honor  to  report  to  my  colleagues  ttiat  Presi- 
dent Bush  this  month  has  recognized  ttie 
thousarxte  of  volunteers  of  a'l  ages  who  have 
contritxjted  to  the  success  of  the  Pinellas 
County  Schools  Volunteer  Program  as  his 
668th  Daily  Point  of  Light  for  the  Nation. 

This  is  an  outstanding  model  program  in 
which  volunteers  provide  tutoring,  mentoring, 
motivational  support,  one-on-one  counseling, 
arxj  classroom  assistance  to  enrich  ttie  edu- 
cation of  93,000  Pinellas  County  school  stu- 
dents. 

It  is  just  one  more  example  of  how  Pinellas 
County  leads  the  Nation  in  innovative  pro- 
grams to  improve  ttie  education  of  our  chiWren 
and  ttie  quality  of  life  for  our  residents.  The 
17,000  students,  parents,  senior  citizens,  cor- 
porate employees,  and  ottier  participants  wtio 
have  made  this  program  such  a  success  sym- 
bolize the  spirit  of  volunteerism  which  has 
transcended  our  Nation's  history. 

The  volunteer  program  began  in  1981  and 
last  year  alone  provided  865,000  volunteer 
hours  to  the  schools,  one-third  of  which  were 
one-on-one  instructional  sessions  with  stu- 
dents. 

In  saluting  the  volunteers  of  Pinellas  County 
Schools  Volunteer  Program,  President  Bush 
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exemplify  his  belief  that,  "From  now 
kmerica,  any  definition  of  a  successful 
nclude  serving  others." 
Volufiteers  serve  in  130  Pinellas  elemen- 
r  liddle,  and  high  schools,  meeting  at 
a  week  during  school  hours  with 
students.  They  provide  support,  en- 
and   self-esteem   to   students 
tutoring  and  mentoring  activities   in- 
art,  computer,  and  music  programs. 
Tiotivators  are  also  matched  with  stu- 
r  eeding  extra  attention  and  friendship  to 
advice   and   support   durir>g   weekly 
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program  has  t)een  an  outstanding  suc- 
denrwnstrated  by  a  1989  survey  of 
Middle  and  high  school  students  who 
r  atched  with  tutors  found  that  89  per- 
students  improved  at  least  one  let- 
over  the  previous  year,  that  class- 
a^endance  improved  for  at  least  75  per- 
that  92  percent  exhibited  greater 
self-coilfidence  during  interviews  with  teachers 
gu  Jance  counselors. 
5  peaker.  the  volunteers  in  this  program 
provided  support  and  motivation  to 
thousands  of  Pinellas  County  students  are 
symtjoljc  of  our  Nation's  history  of  providir>g 
to  neightxjrs  in  need.  Through  their 
generosity,  they  have  helped  tjetter 
ify  of  education  for  our  students  which 
the  foundation  ufxjn  which  our  com- 
and  our  Nation  will  grow  and  prosper. 
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ION.  FORTNEY  PETE  STARK 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  IHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  January  24, 1992 

Mr.  3TARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  intro- 
ducing i  bill  which  encourages  States  to  es- 
tat)lish  and  implement  short-time  compensa- 
tion (SI  C]  programs.  The  14  States  that  have 
used  tt  is  alternative  to  help  employers  and 
employ  tes  when  a  company  is  facing  a  down- 
turn in  lusiness  have  found  it  a  helpful  way  of 
continu  ig  business  and  retaining  skilled  work- 
ers. 
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possibility    of    using    STC,    its    other 
ire  short-term  compensation  and  work- 
has  been  around  since  1978.  Where 
program  has  tjeen  used,  it  has  a  good 
track  record.   It  seems  not  to  have 
ilopted  by  more  States  or  used  by 
c  impanies  in  States  that  have  adopted 
prof  ram  because  it  is  not  well  known.  My 
introducing  this  bill  during  the  present 
is  to  call  attention  to  this  alternative 
ess  painful  than  employee  layoffs  or 
sf  utdowns. 

>ill  reiterates  that  there  is  nothing  in 
law  that  precludes  ttie  adoption  and 
implem*ntation  of  a  STC  program  as  part  of 
i<  mployment  compensation  law  of  any 
also  states  that  STC  shall  be  treated 
statutory  purposes  as  an  unem- 
compensation  payable  lor  partial  un- 
employiient.  This  means  that  if  a  manufactur- 
con  pany  has  a  20-percent  drop  In  sales  it 
refuce  all  workers'  hours  by  20  percent 
reduce  its  work  force.  The  employ- 
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ees  will  verity  their  hours  at  the  plant  and  the 
unemployment  insurance  office  will  do  the 
rest.  The  emptoyees  will  receive  80  percent  of 
their  usual  wages  from  their  employer  arxl  20 
percent  of  their  unemployment  tjenefits. 

In  order  to  assist  States  in  developing  and 
implementing  STC  programs,  the  bill  requires 
the  Secretary  of  Lat)or  to  develop  model  legis- 
lative language  by  January  1,  1993  and  to  up- 
date it  periodically.  In  addition,  the  Secretary 
shall  provide  technical  assistance  and  guid- 
ance in  developing,  enacting,  and  implement- 
ing such  programs.  Last,  by  January  1,  1995, 
the  Secretary  shall  submit  to  Congress  a  re- 
port on  the  implementation  of  this  legislatksn 
and  periodically  update  this  evaluation. 

Knowing  that  we  have  a  way  to  go  to  get 
out  of  this  recession  and  that  STC  programs 
offer  employers  a  viable  option  to  losing  valu- 
able employees,  I  encourage  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  legislation. 


HONORING  CUBAN  PATRIOT,  HERO 
AND  POET  JOSE  MARTI 


HON.  FKANK  J.  GUARINI 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  January  24, 1992 

Mr.  GUARINI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  you  and 
my  distinguished  colleagues  to  join  me  today 
in  honoring  Jose  Marti — Cuban  patriot,  hero, 
and  poet. 

Jose  Marti's  writings  and  spirit  have  served 
as  an  inspiration  for  Cubans  who  successfully 
fought  for  independerx:e  from  Spain  at  the 
turn  of  the  century,  and  for  those  today  who 
seek  to  bring  freedom  and  democracy  to  their 
homeland. 

I  am  especially  aware  of  the  importance  of 
Jose  Marti  to  the  people  of  my  congressional 
district  of  Hudson  County,  as  we  have  the 
second  largest  concentration  of  CubarvAmeri- 
cans  in  the  United  States,  outside  of  Miami. 

These  Cuban-Americans  often  talk  of  the 
great  works  of  their  self-sacrificing  patriot, 
Jose  Marti.  On  Thursday,  the  people  of  Union 
City  gathered  to  honor  Marti  and  to  raise  the 
Cutjan  flag  above  city  hall.  This  Sunday,  the 
people  of  west  New  York  will  also  gather  to 
honor  Marti. 

These  Cuban-Americans  faithfully  honor 
Marti  each  year  because  the  values  he  held 
dear — freedom,  litierty,  and  democracy — are 
those  emkx)died  in  the  spirit  of  the  people  of 
tx)th  Cuba  and  America. 

As  this  great  body  deliberates  on  how  to 
best  help  the  people  of  Cuba,  it  would  bie  wise 
for  us  to  consider  the  vision  of  Jose  Marti, 
who  saw  the  desperate  need  for  Cuban  self- 
determination,  free  from  the  ravages  of  a  mili- 
tary dictatorship. 

Jose  Marti,  born  January  28,  1853,  was 
able  to  transform  his  vision  for  a  free  Cuba 
into  stirring  writings  and  poems.  He  was  a  fre- 
quent contributor  to  newspapers  in  North, 
South,  and  Latin  America.  His  thoughts  and 
words  prompted  a  longing  for  freedom  in  the 
hearts  of  oppressed  peoples  not  only  in  Cuba, 
but  throughout  the  world. 

Jose  Marti  followed  his  words  with  concrete 
actions  and  led  groups  opposed  to  Spanish 
rule  of  Cuba  into  the  war  for  independence. 
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He  made  the  ultimate  sacrifice  for  his  home- 
land on  May  19,  1895.  Only  earlier  in  the  year, 
Marti  had  called  for  hostilities  against  the 
Spanish  to  resume. 

Never  one  to  let  others  fight  the  battle  for 
freedom,  Marti  engaged  Spanish  troops  in  a 
skirmish  at  Dos  Rios  in  the  Oriente  Province. 
It  was  here  that  he  gave  his  life. 

Even  after  his  death,  Jose  Marti's  spirit  and 
hope  for  a  free  Cuba  lived  on  in  his  copd- 
patriots. 

That  same  spirit  can  be  seen  again  today 
within  opposition  groups  in  Cut^a  and  the 
Cuban-American  community  in  Miami  and  in 
my  congressional  district  of  Hudson  County. 

I  am  sure  that  were  Jose  Marti  alive  today, 
his  would  be  the  loudest  voice  in  denouncing 
the  regime  of  Fidel  Castro.  For  while  Marti 
wanted  a  Culjan  leader  to  govern  the  Cul>an 
people,  he  never  wanted  a  despot  to  lead 
them  to  ruin. 

Marti  proved  this  point  during  the  early 
1880's,  when  he  withdrew  from  the  Cuban 
independence  movement  because  he  felt  it 
was  straying  toward  an  effort  to  install  a  mili- 
tary dictatorship  in  his  t>eloved  Cuba. 

Marti  resolved  his  differences  with  the 
movement  a  few  years  later,  but  his  actions 
stressed  the  need  for  power  in  a  Cutian-run 
government  to  lie  with  the  people. 

As  we  all  know,  this  is  certainly  rx)t  the  case 
in  modern  day  Cuba,  where  one  can  be  im- 
prisoned for  speaking  out  against  the  regime 
in  power  and  human  rights  abuses  take  place 
every  day. 

I  tielieve  that  Jose  Marti,  if  he  were  alive 
today,  would  be  appalled  at  what  has  hap- 
pened to  the  Cuban  people. 

And  so  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  you  and  my  dis- 
tinguished colleagues  to  join  me  today  in  hon- 
oring Jose  Marti.  But  I  also  ask  that  like  Jose 
Marti,  you  transform  these  thoughts  into  ac- 
tion, and  do  everything  in  our  power  to  help 
the  Cuban  people  fulfill  Jose  Marti's  dream  of 
a  free  Cuba.  Vive  Cuba  libre. 


UKRAINIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 


HON.  C.W.  BILL  YOUNG 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  January  24,  1992 

Mr.  YOUNG  Of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker,  every 
year  for  as  long  as  I  can  rememt)er,  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  have  joined  me  on  this 
day  to  express  support  and  hope  to  the 
Ukrainian  people  in  celebration  of  Ukrainian 
Independence  Day. 

This  year,  however,  is  a  most  special  cele- 
bration as  we  join  the  people  of  the  Ukraine 
and  Ukrainians  throughout  our  Nation  and  cel- 
ebrate their  perseverance,  courage,  and 
strength  which  finally  has  brought  them  their 
freedom  and  independence.  After  years  of  liv- 
ing under  the  domination  of  numerous  regimes 
including  the  Soviet  commissars,  with  only  the 
briefest  intertudes  of  nationhood.  Ukraine  is 
again  an  independent  nation. 

Ukraine's  newfound  independence  is  a  re- 
sult of  the  will  of  its  people  and  an  extraor- 
dinary session  of  the  democratically  elected 
Ukrainian  Pariiament  following  the  ill-fated 
coup  attempt  in  the  Soviet  Union.  During  this 
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session,  the  Pariiament  proclaimed  the  inde- 
pendence of  Ukraine  and  the  creation  of  an 
independent  democratic  Ukrainian  State.  On 
December  1,  1991.  the  freedonvloving  citizens 
of  Ukraine  ovenwhelmingly  confirmed  the  inde- 
pendence declaration  in  a  ReputHic-wide  ref- 
erendum, and  for  the  first  time  in  ttieir  history 
voted  for  a  President  from  a  field  with  real 
choices. 

Mr.  Speaker,  74  years  ago  today  the 
Ukrainian  Central  Rada  issued  the  Fourth  Uni- 
versal proclaiming  a  free  and  independent 
Ukrainian  National  Republic.  The  Fourth  Uni- 
versal embraced  the  principles  of  freedom,  de- 
mocracy arxl  self-determination.  The  Ukrainian 
National  Republic  it  created  guaranteed  basic 
freedoms  of  speech,  press,  religion,  and  as- 
sembly, as  well  recognizing  the  rights  of  mi- 
norities. 

Today,  the  newly  independent  Ukraine  re- 
mains committed  to  these  same  causes.  The 
democratically  elected  government  has  cre- 
ated a  multiparty  election  system  in  which  all 
are  free  to  participate,  and  the  Ukrainian  Par- 
liament has  approved  legislatkjn  which  guar- 
antees equal  rights  to  all  ethnic  groups  in 
Ukraine,  including  provisions  for  the  use  of 
more  than  one  language  in  areas  with  signifi- 
cant minorities.  In  addition,  Ukrainian  Presi- 
dent Kravchuk  has  declared  Ukraine's  inten- 
tion to  follow  the  highest  international  standard 
on  human  rights. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  cosponsor  of  House  Con- 
current Resolution  212,  which  calls  upon  our 
Nation  to  fully  support  and  recognize  Ukraine's 
independence,  I  was  very  pleased  when  on 
Christmas  night,  President  Bush  granted  that 
nation  full  United  States  diplomatic  recogni- 
tion. President  Kravchuk  acknowledged  U.S. 
recognition  on  January  2d,  and  our  two  na- 
tions since  have  tiegun  establishing  diplomatic 
relations  and  building  new  ties. 

On  this  special  day  I  would  reiterate  the  im- 
portant role  the  Congress  and  the  American 
people  have  played  in  supporting  the  people 
of  Ukraine  during  their  long,  valiant,  peaceful, 
and  democratic  transformation  to  independ- 
ence and  in  their  efforts  to  cast  off  the  yoke 
of  communism.  Cleariy  we  benefit  by  having  a 
stable,  democratic  and  prosperous  friend  in 
that  region  of  the  world.  Moreover,  by  support- 
ing Ukraine's  independence,  we  remain  true  to 
our  values  and  our  traditional  support  for  free- 
dom and  self  determination. 

Mr.  Speaker,  during  this  celebration  of  free- 
dom and  independence,  let  us  also  remember 
the  millions  of  Ukrainians  who  fell  victim  to 
years  of  Soviet  oppression  and  know  that  their 
sacrifice  was  not  in  vain.  For  as  hard  as  the 
dictators  of  the  Soviet  Union  tried  to  extinguish 
the  burning  flame  of  freedom  in  the  people  of 
Ukraine,  we  knew  all  along  that  their  efforts 
would  fail  and  that  freedom  would  reign.  The 
lesson  from  this  latest  chapter  of  history  is  that 
once  again  freedom  has  won  out  over  tyranny 
and  oppression  and  the  Ukrainian  people  have 
regained  the  nfwst  basic  of  human  rights. 
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JAMES  KNUPPE  WORTHY  RECIPI- 
ENT OF  MARTIN  LUTHER  KING 
COMMUNITY  AWARD 


HON.  FORTNEY  PETE  STARK 

OF  CAUFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  January  24, 1992 

Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  January  20, 
1992,  the  NAACP  and  the  city  of  Hayward  will 
present  Mr.  H.  James  Knuppe  with  the  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.'s  Community  Award. 
Mr.  Knuppe  is  being  so  honored  for  being  a 
unifying  force  in  a  diverse  community. 

As  a  pioneer  in  the  ministorage  industry. 
Jim's  first  AAAAA  Rent-A-Space  facility  was 
opened  in  1970,  in  Alameda  County.  It  is  now 
one  of  the  largest  individually  owned  and  op- 
erated self-storage  chains  in  the  country,  with 
a  total  of  10  well-constructed,  attractive, 
award-winning  site.  9  in  California  and  another 
in  Hawaii.  Jim  also  tiegan  and  participates  in 
a  number  of  regional  and  national  self-storage 
associations. 

Jim  is  licensed  as  a  general  contractor  in 
both  California  and  Hawaii.  He  holds  the  title 
of  a  certified  professional  builder  and  is  also  a 
1 4-year  life  director  of  the  National  Association 
of  Homebuilders. 

Since  the  inception  of  his  business.  Jim  has 
been  unpretentiously  encouraging  a  policy  of 
nondiscriminatory  hiring.  His  efficient,  tightly 
knit  organization  is  successfully  run  on  a  day- 
to-day  basis  by  himself,  his  son  Michael,  and 
a  talented  multiracial  staff. 

A  dedicated  Christian  businessman,  Jim  is 
also  a  deacon  at  Palma  Ceia  Baptist  Church, 
and  a  member  of  the  Gideon.  He  has  built  two 
churches  in  Hayward. 

Jim  and  his  wife  Bobby  have  been  mamed 
for  38  years  and  have  3  children  and  7  grand- 
children. In  addition  to  his  enthusiasm  for 
model  trains,  Jim  has  established  11  aviation 
worid  records  while  pursuing  the  hobby  of  fly- 
ing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  recognize  and 
salute  the  achievement  of  H.  James  Knuppe 
for  promoting  harmonious  community  relations 
while  building  a  successful  business. 
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of  the  Year  Award— the  highest  recognition 
given  annually  to  Latin,  Caritibean,  and  U.S. 
citizens  who  excel  in  volunteer  efforts— carry 
Dumond  Peck  Hill's  name  forever. 

Partners,  whk;h  was  very  important  to  Peck 
Hill,  is  the  private  sector  successor  to  the  Alli- 
ance For  Progress,  founded  by  tlie  Kentucky 
administration  to  link  U.S.  leaders  and  institu- 
tions with  their  counterparts  in  31  Latin  and 
Caribt)ean  countries. 

Last  year,  I  was  pleased  to  host  this  organi- 
zation when  it  celetxated  its  25th  anniversary 
in  the  hearing  room  of  ttie  House  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs.  Peck  Hill  served  as  the 
Partners  legal  counsel  for  20  of  those  25 
years  arxJ  it  was  a  credit  to  him  that  the  orga- 
nization can  point  to  a  fine  record  of  growth 
arxj  management  in  its  many  programs. 

Will  we  miss  Peck  Hill,  but  we  know  ttiat  his 
many  contributions  to  international  servk:e  will 
live  on  in  the  work  he  did  for  organizations 
such  as  Partners  of  the  Americas. 

I  feel  honored  to  have  known  and  worked 
with  him. 


HONORING  A  LIFE  OF  DEDICATION 
TO  INTERNATIONAL  SERVICE. 
DUMOND  PECK  HILL 


HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

OF  FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  January  24,  1992 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  friend  of  mine 
and  former  chief  counsel  to  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs,  Dumond  Peck  Hill, 
died  recently  and  I  would  like  to  honor  the 
memory  of  this  man  who  dedicated  much  of 
his  life  to  international  service. 

Although  Peck  Hill  left  a  position  In  Govern- 
ment many  years  ago,  he  continued  to  partici- 
pate t)oth  professionally  and  on  a  volunteer 
basis  in  people-to-people  programs  linking 
countries  and  their  leaders. 

One  organization  to  which  he  was  particu- 
larly close  was  the  Partners  of  the  Amercas. 
Partners  recently  voted  to  have  its  Volunteer 


A  NEW  RECORD  FROM  A  GREAT 

AMERICAN  STATESMAN 


HON.  WM.  S.  BROOMRELD 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  January  24, 1992 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Janu- 
ary 6,  our  colleague  Jamie  Whitten  surpassed 
the  18,324  day  record  of  service  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  set  by  Cari  Vinson. 

It  was  Andy  Warhol,  the  New  York  artist, 
who  said  that  in  the  future  everyone  would  be 
famous  for  1 5  minutes. 

If  true,  our  distinguished  colleague,  Jamie 
Whitten,  has  already  had  roughly  1 .75  million 
times  his  quota  of  fame. 

Jamie  came  to  Washington  not  to  seek 
fame,  but  to  serve  tiis  constituents  and  his 
country.  He  has  been  doing  just  that,  faithfully 
and  effectively  since  1941. 

It's  hard  to  imagine  all  of  the  history  that 
Jamie  has  witnessed  since  he  first  came  to 
Congress.  More  to  the  point,  it's  hard  to  imag- 
ine all  the  history  that  Jamie  has  made  since 
then.  He  has  served  this  country'  in  many  pow- 
erful positions  in  Congress,  and  he  has  served 
with  distinction. 

He's  been  a  forceful  and  authoritative  pres- 
ence in  Congress  and  an  excellent  role  model 
for  the  many  Members  who  have  learned  the 
legislative  process  under  his  guidance. 

Jamie  is  a  wonderful  friend,  a  great  Amer- 
ican statesman,  and  a  credit  to  the  State  of 
Mississippi. 


TONY  BURNS  RECEIVES  GREATER 
MIAMI  CHAMBER  OF  COM- 
MERCE'S "SAND  IN  MY  SHOdfe" 
AWARD 


HON.  ILEANA  ROSIEHTTNEN 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  January  24, 1992 
Ms.   ROS-LEHTINEN.   Mr.   Speaker,   I  am 
pleased  to  recognize  Mr.  Tony   Bums,  the 
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chairm  in  of  Ryder  System,  who  was  recently 
featurep  in  the  Miami  Herald  for  receiving  the 
Miami  Chamber  of  Commerce's  11th 
"Sand  in  My  Shoes"  award.  The  article 
Chief  To  Be  Honored  for  17  Years  of 
\4^orK"  by  Elizabeth  Grudinski  tells  how 
dec  cated  work  for  many  civic  and  commu- 
orfanizafions  eamed  him  the  chamber's 
recognition  for  an  individual  commu- 
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the  last  17  years.   Burns'   public 

has  touched  dozens  of  organizations. 

has  ranged  from  arranging  a  fund- 

the  Boy  Scouts  to  serving  as  chair- 

the  United  Way  of  Greater  Miami. 

Testimony    of    Burns'    commitment    connes 
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and  security  guards. 
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Burns,  chairman  of  Ryder  System. 
I  grease  on  his  hands  and  sand  in  his 


s  always  a  friend."  said  16-year-old 
L(  ckie,  a  member  of  Burns'  church,  the 

of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints. 
always  there  when  you  need  to  talk  to 


super,"  said  Lenny  Mowatt.  71.  who 
he  visitors  desk  at  Ryder  head- 
He  treats  everyone  the  same  way. 
l-liked  by  the  employees." 

downplays  his  role  in  the  commu- 
;'s  not  because  of  me  personally,  but 

of  what  Ryder  does  in  the  commu- 
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business  difficulties  have  caused 
cut  back  on  national  volunteer  ac- 
while  continuing  his  local  Involve- 
^urns  said  he  is  spending  more  time 
business  than  he  did  in  the  1980s, 
has  traveled  a  long  and  unlikely 
the  "Sand  In  My  Shoes"  award.  Bom 
w  grew  up  in  Mesquite,  Nev.,  a  town 
p  Jople  60  miles  outside  of  Las  Vegas, 
converts  to  the  Mormon  faith, 
minted  from  England  and  settled  in 
in  the  middle  of  the  last  century, 
intended   to   work   at  his   father's 
after  high  school,  but  a  baseball 
Arranged  for  a  scholarship  at  Dixie 
in  Utah.  After  a  year.  Bums  trans- 
Brigham  Young  University  in  Salt 
ty,  where  he  received  a  degree  in 
management.  He  eamed  a  master's 
business  from  University  of  Call- 
Berkeley.  While  at  Berkeley,  Burns 
wife,  Joyce,  leased  and  ran  a  Texaco 

to  support  themselves. 

first  job  out  of  college  was  visiting 

stations  and  peddling  gas,  tires 

automotive    products.    He    was 

financial  analysis  manager  in  New 

w  len  Jim  Ryder  and  Bill  Cullom,  then 

Ifyder  System,  lured  Bums  to  Miami 

director  of  corporate  planning  and 


ked  him  trom  the  first  moment  we 
"  said  Cullom,  now  president  of  the 
Greater|Miami  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
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Burns  rose  quickly  at  Ryder,  becoming 
president  and  chief  operating  officer  in  1979. 
chief  executive  officer  in  1983.  and  chairman 
of  the  board  in  1985. 

Burns'  tenure  as  Ryder  president  turned 
rocky  in  the  late  1980s.  "The  last  two  have 
been  challenging."  Burns  said,  referring  to 
Ryder's  recent  restructuring  and  downsizing 
of  the  work  force  from  46.000  to  40.000. 

The  Sand  in  My  Shoes  Award  will  be  only 
one  more  entry  on  Burns'  already  crowded 
resume.  It  joins  the  honorary  doctorate  of 
public  service  from  FIU.  the  Boneh  Ylsroel 
Builder  of  Israel  award  from  the  Greater 
Miami  Jewish  Federation,  the  Good  Scout 
Award  from  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America,  the 
trusteeship  of  the  University  of  Miami,  the 
membership  on  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
United  Way  of  Greater  Miami  and  the  former 
chairmanship  of  the  National  Urban  League, 
among  others. 

A  few  activities  are  particularly  important 
to  Burns— education  and  other  child-related 
programs  and  the  trauma  center  at  Jackson 
Memorial  Hospital,  partially  paid  for  with  a 
S2.5  million  contribution  from  Ryder. 

"As  a  philanthropic  policy,  the  trauma 
center  makes  sense  to  Ryder.  It  will  help  all 
people,  regardless  of  background  and  income. 
When  you  need  it.  It  will  be  there,"  said 
Burns. 

Bums  and  his  wife,  who  have  been  married 
for  29  years,  have  three  children. 

Burns  is  the  12th  recipient  of  the  Sand  in 
My  Shoes  Award;  there  were  dual  recipients 
last  year.  Past  recipients  include  bankers 
Luis  Botifoll  and  the  late  Harry  Hood  Bas- 
sett,  former  Knight-Ridder  chairman  Alvah 
Chapman  and  developer  Charles  Babcock. 

The  name  of  the  award  is  taken  from  writ- 
er Damon  Runyon.  who  used  Miami  sand  in 
his  shoes  as  the  reason  for  turning  down  a 
job  in  Hollywood. 

I  am  happy  to  pay  tribute  to  Mr.  Burns  and 
the  Greater  Miami  Chamber  of  Commerce  by 
reprinting  this  article.  He  has  lived  up  to  the 
spirit  and  letter  of  this  important  recogni- 
tion, which  is  given  to  the  person  who  best 
demonstrates  an  unequaled  love  and  com- 
mitment to  south  Florida  as  a  place  to  live 
and  work. 


RESOLUTION  ON  UNCED 


GUS  YATOON 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  January  24. 1992 

Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  in- 
troducing a  resolution  on  U.S.  participation  in 
the  United  Nations  Conference  on  Environ- 
ment and  Development— UNCED — or  other- 
wise referred  to  as  the  Earth  Summit. 

The  purpose  of  this  resolution  is  to  convey 
to  the  worW  community  and  the  administration 
the  importance  Congress  attaches  to  this  un- 
precedented and  critical  conference.  It  is  es- 
sential for  the  Congress  to  play  its  rightful  role 
to  ensure  the  Earth  Summit  is  successful. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Human  Rights  and  International  Organizations, 
whk:h  has  jurisdiction  over  the  glotal  environ- 
ment, I  have  conducted  several  hearings  on 
UNCED.  The  resolution  is  a  result  of  these 
hearings. 

UNCED  will  review  20  years  of  U.N.  efforts 
to  improve  the  environment  and  will  attempt  to 
establish  an  international  agenda  for  action  for 
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the  rest  of  the  decade  and  into  the  21st  cen- 
tury— called  Agenda  21 .  It  will  be  heW  in  Brazil 
in  June  1992.  It  comes  20  years  after  the  first 
U.N.  conference  on  the  environment — the 
Stockholm  Conference — which  subsequently 
established  the  United  Nations  Environment 
Program  [UNEP].  All  U.N.  members  are  ex- 
pected to  attend  UNCED,  to  discuss  means  of 
halting  or  reversing  deleterious  g\6b^\  trends, 
which  can  only  be  addressed  through  multilat- 
eral efforts.  It  is  anticipated  that  the  con- 
ference will  be  attended  by  hundreds  of  non- 
governmental organizations. 

Some  of  the  major  issues  which  UNCED  is 
expected  to  address  include  climate  change, 
oceans  arxl  coastal  area  pollution,  hazardous 
wastes,  dangerous  chemicals,  freshwater  pol- 
lution, biological  diversity,  desertification,  soil 
erosion,  and  deforestation.  It  is  anticipated 
that  two  conventions,  one  on  climate  and  an- 
other on  biological  diversity,  which  are  cur- 
rently being  negotiated,  will  be  ready  for  sig- 
nature at  UNCED. 

The  other,  and  equally  important  aspect  of 
UNCED,  will  be  to  deal  with  the  developing 
needs  of  poorer  countries.  Since  environment 
and  devetopment  are  inextricably  linked, 
UNCED  will  erxjeavor  to  reduce  poverty  by 
promoting  sustainable  economic  growth  and 
erxxjuraging  sourxJ  environmental  manage- 
ment in  the  developing  world.  Helping  devel- 
oping countries  become  more  energy  efficient 
with  an  emphasis  on  renewable  energy  re- 
sources will  be  a  key  issue. 

In  addition,  the  conference  will  seek  to  de- 
velop a  t>etter  legal  framework  and  institutional 
structure  for  effective  global  action,  decision- 
making, and  compliance  will  respect  to  the 
global  environment.  Financial  resource  issues 
will  also  be  discussed. 

A  series  of  Preparatory  Committee  [Prep 
Com]  meetings  were  held  to  attempt  to  nego- 
tiate proposals  for  action  at  UNCED.  The  final 
Prep  Com  is  scheduled  for  New  York  in 
March.  A  great  deal  of  substantive  work  must 
be  done  there  for  a  successful  UNCED. 

The  issues  at  Prep  Corns  have  been  divkjed 
into  three  working  groups:  Working  Group  I 
deals  with  climate  change  and  atmosphere, 
and  land  resources  including  biological  diver- 
sity, forests,  and  biotechnology;  Working 
Group  II  handles  oceans  and  seas,  freshwater 
resources,  wastes,  and  toxic  materials;  Work- 
ing Group  III  addresses  legal  and  institutional 
matters. 

Each  country  is  supposed  to  prepare  a  na- 
tional report  providing  basic  information  on  the 
existing  situation  in  the  country  in  terms  ot 
interactions  between  the  development  process 
and  the  environment.  The  reports  should  high- 
light national  economic  and  sectoral  develop- 
ment plans,  environment  and  natural  resource 
problems,  and  actions  to  solve  them,  including 
policies  and  programs. 

The  resolution  urges  the  President  to  attend 
the  conference  and  give  it  the  highest  priority. 
The  measure  also  urges  the  administration  to 
support  the  signing  of  the  conventions  on  cli- 
mate and  biological  diversity,  the  development 
of  a  strong  legal  framework  with  appropriate 
institutional  mechanisms,  the  establishment  of 
global  goals  to  slow  deforestation,  the  consid- 
eration of  appropriate  financial  arrangements 
to  facilitate  sustainable  growth  through  sound 
environmental  management,  and  the  enhance- 
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ment  of  energy  efficiency  initiatives  with  an  in- 
creased priority  on  renewable  energy  re- 
sources for  developing  countries. 

The  resolution  reads  as  follows: 
H.  CON.  Res.  — 

Whereas  global  environmental  and  devel- 
opment issues  such  as  climate  change,  deple- 
tion of  the  ozone  layer,  the  disposal  of  haz- 
ardous chemicals,  deforestation,  the  loss  of 
biological  diversity.  marine  pollution, 
threats  of  the  world's  supply  of  freshwater, 
and  global  population  growth,  are  high  prior- 
ity concems  of  the  United  States,  affecting 
the  security  and  well-being  of  present  and  fu- 
ture generations; 

Whereas  reducing  poverty  and  promoting 
sustainable  economic  growth  and  sound  envi- 
ronmental management  in  the  developing 
world  are  also  high  priority  concems  of  the 
United  States; 

Whereas  these  urgent  global  environ- 
mental and  developmental  challenges  will 
require  increased  international  cooperation 
between  developing  countries  and  developed 
countries,  as  well  as  strengthened  inter- 
national institutions; 

Whereas  the  United  Nations  Conference  on 
Environment  and  Development,  to  be  held  in 
Brazil  in  June  1992.  represents  the  best  op- 
portunity in  many  years  to  reach  agree- 
ments on  such  international  cooperation; 
and 

Whereas  the  role  of  the  United  States  in 
the  negotiations  on  the  United  Nations  Con- 
ference on  Environment  and  Development  is 
crucial  to  its  success:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives  (the 
Senate  concurring),  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  that — 

(1)  the  United  States  should  place  the  high- 
est priority  on  participation  in  the  United 
Nations  Conference  on  Environment  and  De- 
velopment is  successful; 

(2)  The  United  States  should  actively  sup- 
port the  signing  of  international  agreements 
that  effectively  reduce  the  threats  of  climate 
change  and  the  loss  of  biological  diversity 
and  that  establish  a  strong  framework  for 
cooperation  between  developing  and  devel- 
oped countries  on  a  wide  range  of  environ- 
mental and  developmental  issues,  and  whose 
success  would  be  reflected  in  the  personal 
participation  of  the  President; 

(3)  the  President  should  make  every  effort 
to  attend  the  Conference; 

(4)  the  United  States  should  seek  the  devel- 
opment of  a  stronger  legal  framework  to  pro- 
tect the  global  environment,  with  appro- 
priate institutional  mechanisms  in  the  Unit- 
ed Nations  system  including  mechanisms  for 
settling  environmental  disputes  and  to  pro- 
mote compliance  with  existing  environ- 
mental accords  and  any  new  agreements 
signed  at  the  United  Nations  Conference  on 
Environment  and  Development  in  Brazil; 

(5)  the  United  States  should  support  the  ef- 
fort to  address  the  legitimate  needs  of  devel- 
oping countries  for  increased  financial  re- 
sources, new  and  appropriate  technologies, 
and  reduced  debt  burdens  to  facilitate  sus- 
tainable growth  through  natural  resource 
conservation  and  environmentally  sound  ag- 
ricultural, industrial,  and  energy  production; 

(6)  the  United  States  should  support  initia- 
tives to  help  developing  countries  become 
more  energy  efficient,  with  increased  prior- 
ity on  renewable  energy  resources  and  more 
efficient  transportation  systems;  and 

(7)  the  United  States  should  support  global 
goals  of  slowing  deforestation  of  primary  na- 
tive forests,  increasing  worldwide  forest 
cover,  and  preserving  a  specified  amount  of 
mature  forests. 
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PRIVACY  AND  TECHNOLOGICAL 
INNOVATION 


HON.  HOWARD  L  BERMAN 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

HON.  HENRY  A.  WAXMAN 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  January  24, 1992 

Mr.  BERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  pleas- 
ure that  we  rise  today  and  pay  tribute  to  an 
extraordinary  indivkJual,  outstanding  member 
of  the  community  and  good  friend,  Mr.  Steve 
Owen.  Steve  will  be  honored  by  the  San  Fer- 
nando Valley  Board  of  Realtors  for  his  de- 
voted service  as  president. 

During  his  tenure  as  president,  Steve  has 
played  a  key  role  in  strengthening  and  ex- 
panding the  San  Fernando  Valley  Board  of 
Realtors.  His  visionary  leadership  and  commit- 
ment to  improving  the  quality  of  life  in  our 
community  has  helped  make  the  board  a  high- 
ly respected  organization  throughout  the  State 
of  California. 

Under  Steve's  leadership,  the  San  Fernando 
Valley  Board  of  Realtors  has  maintained  its 
position  as  one  of  the  largest  and  most  pres- 
figious  in  the  Nation.  Steve  has  improved  and 
expanded  member  services  without  raising 
dues  or  fees.  As  a  result  of  his  hard  work  arxj 
excellent  performance,  he  enjoys  respect  and 
support  throughout  the  San  Fernando  Valley. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  San  Fernando  Valley 
board's  executive  committee  and  has  chaired 
and  served  on  the  governmental  affairs,  long 
range  planning  and  multiple  listings  commit- 
tees. 

It  is  very  important  to  Steve  that  the  San 
Fernando  Valley  Board  of  Realtors  help  the 
community  it  serves.  Under  his  guidance,  the 
first  housing  needs  committee  was  established 
to  examine  and  increase  opportunities  for  low 
income  citizens  to  obtain  affordat)le  housing. 
As  a  result  of  this  unique  effort  the  t)oard  was 
chosen  as  one  of  four  pilot  program  sites  by 
the  National  Association  of  Realtors  and  the 
National  Council  of  Mayors  for  a  major  afford- 
able housing  project.  Under  Steve's  direction, 
the  San  Fernando  Valley  of  Realtors  Founda- 
tion made  its  first  grant  to  the  L.A.  Family 
Housing  Corp. 

Steve  is  serving  his  sixth  year  as  director  of 
the  California  Association  of  Realtors  and  has 
served  on  the  association's  legislative  and 
scholarship  trustees  committee. 

Besides  being  a  successful  realtor,  Steve  is 
past  president  of  both  the  Mission  Hills  Chanv 
ber  of  Commerce  and  the  Police  Athletic 
League  Foothill  Division.  He  is  director  of 
Project  Heavy,  director  of  the  San  Fernando 
Valley  Business  Professions  Associations  and 
member  of  the  Los  Angeles  County  Tax  As- 
sessor's Commission. 

It  is  our  distinct  pleasure  to  ask  our  col- 
leagues to  join  us  in  saluting  Mr.  Steve  Owen, 
an  invaluable  member  of  the  community. 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  January  24, 1992 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
insert  rr^y  Washington  Report  for  Wednesday, 
January  1.  1992,  into  the  Congressional 
Record: 

Privacy  and  Technological  Innovation 

I  have  become  increasingly  aware  of  the 
enormous  growth  in  technologies  that  in- 
trude Into  our  private  lives.  There  are  sur- 
veillance cameras  in  banks,  supermarkets, 
and  department  stores.  Computers  gather  in- 
formation about  our  financial  affairs,  buying 
habits,and  travel  patterns.  The  government 
collects  huge  amounts  of  information  in 
massive  data  banks  operated  by  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service,  the  Social  Security  Admin- 
istration, Census  Bureau,  and  other  agencies. 

These  technologies  present  new  challenges 
to  privacy  rights.  Our  system  of  govemment 
has  long  recognized  our  general  right  as  citi- 
zens "to  l>e  let  alone".  The  Supreme  Court 
has  attached  the  concept  of  privacy  protec- 
tion to  the  fourth  amendment  of  the  Bill  of 
Rights,  which  prohibits  unreasonable 
searches  and  seizures.  Federal  and  state  laws 
have  been  enacted  to  protect  a  person's  pri- 
vacy from  both  govemment  and  business  In- 
trusions. However,  the  explosion  of  tech- 
nology and  computers  is  making  It  increas- 
ingly difficult  to  shield  our  private  lives 
from  such  encroachments. 

Privacy  and  the  Workplace:  Companies 
today  are  delving  further  Into  employees' 
personal  lives.  Several  major  telecommuni- 
cation companies  have  begun  monitoring  not 
only  employee  telephone  conversations  with 
customers,  but  also  their  private  workplace 
telephone  conversations.  While  this  type  of 
monitoring  may  be  helpful  In  Improving  em- 
ployee performance  with  customers,  it  may 
infringe  on  workers'  privacy  rights  and  Is 
being  challenged  in  the  courts.  Further  ex- 
amples of  possible  privacy  infringements  in- 
clude monitoring  the  keying  rate  of  key- 
board operators  at  data  processing  compa- 
nies, vldeo-survelllance  cameras  that  scan 
an  Increasing  number  of  workplaces,  and  em- 
ployers trying  to  institute  mandatory  poly- 
graph (lie  detector)  tests  for  workers.  Fed- 
eral law  prevents  employers  from  requiring 
polygraph  testing  of  employees  as  a  condi- 
tion of  employment. 

Computers  and  Data  Collection:  Powerful 
computer  systems  have  the  potential  to  link 
data  bases,  including  tax  files,  credit  ratings, 
criminal  records,  bank  records,  telephone 
calls,  medical  records,  and  even  the  records 
of  drugs  purchased  at  local  pharmacies.  For 
example,  every  month,  the  big  three  credit 
bureaus  purchase  computer  records  from 
banks  and  retailers  that  provide  detailed  fi- 
nancial information  on  virtually  every  adult 
American.  They  possess  over  400  million  files 
on  160  million  Americans.  These  credit  agen- 
cies sell  this  information  to  smaller  agencies 
who  many  times  sell  it  to  people  and  busi- 
nesses that  have  no  legitimate  reason  to  see 
it. 

My  sense  is  that  most  Americans  want  In- 
formation about  them  used  only  for  the  pur- 
pose for  which  It  was  collected.  I  am  con- 
cerned that  individuals  have  limited  control 
over  this  information  and  how  It  Is  being 
used  by  businesses.  Data  merchants  can  put 
together  mailing  lists  of  enormous  complex- 
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can  identify  an  individual's  address, 
e.  credit  history  and  personal  hab- 
technologles    will    further   assist 
efforts.  For  example,  supermarkets  will 
accept  credit  cards  for  payment.  This 
the  ability  of  data  merchants  to 
consumers'  names  with  products  they 
sell  those  names  to  merchandisers 
mailings  and  advertisements. 
( 'ongress  has  taken  some  steps  to  hoi- 
sting laws  on  privacy  protection.  The 
Credit  Reporting  Act  of  1970  was  in- 
to bar  credit  agencies  from  sharing 
i  iformation  with  anyone  other  than 
customers.  The  Act  also  gives 
the  right  to  review  their  credit 
However,   the   1970  law  has  major 
that  limit  its  effectiveness.  In  re- 
to  published  accounts  of  Judge  Rob- 
's video  movie  rental  records  during 
Irmation  hearings,  a  law  was  enacted 
to  prevent  retailers  from  disclosing 
n^rmation  without  the  customer's  con- 
a  court  order.  A  second  law,  also  en- 
1988,  regulates  computer  matching 
al  data  for  verifying  eligibility  for 
jrograms. 

cations  and  Privacy:  The  ex- 
of  technology  in  the  telecommuni- 
rield  poses  additional  challenges  to 
rights.  Many  Americans  now  use  eel- 
cordless  phones.   These  products 
effect,  little  radio  stations  and  it  is 
to  tap  most  personal  calls.  However, 
only   limited  safeguards  against 
rusions.  While  it  is  legal  to  listen  to 
's  cordless  phone  conversation,  it  is 
listen  to  a  cellular  call. 
l.D.    is   another   such    technology, 
provided  by  many  local  phone 
displays  the  telephone  number  of 
iitcoming  call  on  a  small  screen.  While 
ice  may  eliminate  obscene  calls  and 
over-the-phone  purchases,  it  can  be 
IS  a  marketing  tool.  Businesses  can 
displayed  phone  numbers  to  obtain 
nformation    about    individual    cus- 
tom other  consumer  data  bases, 
and  federal  government  have  made 
to    protect    consumers    from    such 
Several  states  have  enacted  laws  to 
the  service  unless  phone  companies 
itomers  the  ability  to  block  their 
from  being  displayed  at  all  times, 
and  President  Bush  approved 
this  year  that  prohibits  the  use  of 
ed  dialing  machines  that  can  call 
number  in  a  telephone  exchange  and 
a  pre-recorded  sales  pitch.  A  bill  is 
that  would  regulate  the  Caller 
by  allowing  callers  to  choose 
their  number  can  be  displayed, 
in  the  Future:  The  Congress  and 
must  devise  a  better  frame- 
safeguarding  privacy  rights  in  an 
pid  technological  innovation.  Cur- 
is  inconsistent  and  ineffective.  For 
while  video  records  are  protected 
t^alth  insurance  claims  remain  large- 
I  don't  think  most  of  us  un- 
how  much  is  known  about  us  and 
information  is  collected  and  used. 

is  that  many  Americans  want  the 
and  convenience  of  new  technologies 
been  helpful  in,  for  example,  cur- 
orkplace  crime.  At  the  same  time, 
are    growing    increasingly    con- 
bout  threats  to  personal  privacy, 
years  we  have  been  concerned 
g  brother— the  police  state— watch- 
Bvery  move.  Now  we  have  to  worry 
ttle    brother    as    well — employers, 
merchants  and  marketers,  all  of 
the  ability  to  look  into  our  lives. 
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Most  of  us  would  agree  that  privacy  is  im- 
portant to  maintaining  a  free  society,  and 
that  excessive  intrusion  into  our  private 
lives  could  threaten  our  basic  freedoms  of 
speech,  religion  and  political  expression  as 
well  as  the  freedom  of  families  to  make  their 
own  decisions. 
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SUK  HE  KIM  CLOTHING  BUSINESS 
RESTORED  AFTER  BURGLARY 


HON.  ILEANA  ROSLEHTINEN 

OF  FLORDIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  January  24, 1992 

Ms.  ROS-LEHTINEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Ms.  Suk 
He  Kim's  clothing  store  was  robbed  from  top 
to  bottom  3  years  ago.  Because  she  did  not 
have  insurance,  she  was  forced  to  close  the 
doors  of  her  business.  Whereas  many  mer- 
chants have  given  up,  Ms.  Kim's  determination 
and  that  of  her  family  turned  this  setback  into 
success.  The  Miami  Herald  ran  an  article  by 
staff  writer  Ricardo  J.  Bascuas  telling  Ms. 
Kim's  story.  That  artrcle  follows: 

Don't  let  the  meek  voice  fool  you;  Suk  He 
Kim  isn't  easily  daunted,  almost  three  years 
after  most  of  her  inventory  of  handmade 
clothing  was  stolen,  Kim  is  back  in  business. 

Her  new  store,  Suk  He's  Place,  opened  Sat- 
urday at  9869  Eureka  Dr.  It  has  taken  her  all 
this  time  to  crochet  290  samples  of  her  work 
and  raise  the  money  to  reopen  the  store. 

"This  time  I  have  Insurance  and  this  time 
I  have  an  alarm  system,"  Kim  said.  "But  ev- 
erything is  in  God's  hands.  I'm  not  going  to 
worry  about  that." 

The  550-square  foot  shop  is  filled  with 
sweaters,  dresses,  skirts  and  christening 
gowns,  along  with  flowers  and  balloons  from 
well-wishers.  Proudly  displayed  in  the  win- 
dow is  a  wedding  gown  Kim  made  to  replace 
one  stolen  before  she  could  send  it  to  the 
bride-to-be. 

"I  finished  the  wedding  gown  just  for  me. 
I  had  to  do  it  all  over  again,"  the  South  Ko- 
rean native  said. 

Kim's  original  designs  are  made  to  fit  each 
customer.  Prices  for  adult  sizes  range  from 
$180  to  S320. 

When  her  store  was  burglarized  on  Valen- 
tine's Day  1989,  Kim,  who  had  no  insurance, 
was  forced  to  close  down.  She  then  began 
photographing  weddings  and  parties. 

Cindy  Najul,  who  owns  Cindy's,  a  gift  shop, 
arranged  for  Kim  to  take  pictures  of  a  wed- 
ding for  which  she  was  doing  the  floral  ar- 
rangements. 

Cindy's  20285  Old  Culter  Rd.,  was  next  door 
to  Kim's  old  store. 

"She  told  me  she  took  pictures  and  I  said, 
'Hey,  you  want  to  make  some  money?'  And 
then  she  went  more  into  photography  down 
the  road,"  Najul  said.  Kim  said  that  to  make 
ends  meet  she  relied  mostly  on  help  from  her 
daughter,  who  left  college  and  went  to  work. 

"She's  been  working  full  time  for  over  a 
year  now.  Without  her,  I  never  could  have 
made  it."  said  Kim,  38. 

Elizabeth  Lyon,  20,  works  as  a  drive-in 
teller  at  Florida  International  Bank,  17945 
Franjo  Rd. 

"This  is  her  entire  lifelong  dream.  When 
her  store  was  broken  into  before  she  was 
really  devastated,  and  as  long  as  I  can  help 
my  mom  do  what  she  wants  to  do  and  she's 
happy,  then  I'll  be  happy,"  Lyon  said. 

She  is  planning  to  go  back  to  school  now 
that  her  mother  is  back  in  business.  "I  want 
to  let  my  mom's  store  get  off  the  ground 


first.  I  know  she'll  do  well,  but  we've  got  to 
give  her  some  time  to  get  her  clientele  back 
up,"  she  said. 

Kim  has  two  other  daughters  and  a  son 
ranging  in  ages  from  11  to  21.  Her  youngest 
helped  prepare  the  new  store  for  the  grand 
opening. 

"My  little  daughter  came  in  here  every 
day.  painted,  put  tables  together  and  put 
price  tags  on,  "  said  Kim,  "She  said,  'Mom, 
you're  going  to  make  it  and  I'm  so  proud  of 
you.'" 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  happy  to  congratulate 
Ms.  Kim  and  her  family  for  reopening  "Suk 
He's  Place."  While  I  am  very  sorry  about  the 
hardship  caused  by  the  robbery  of  3  years 
ago,  I  am  glad  to  see  that  the  txirglars  could 
not  steal  the  Kim  family's  perseverance.  I  wish 
Ms.  Suk  He  Kim  much  success  with  her  new 
business. 


IN  HONOR  OF  RABBI  IRA  BOOK 
AND  DR.  GERALD  HENIG 


HON.  FORTNEY  PETE  STARK 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  January  24, 1992 

Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March  7, 
1992,  the  San  Leandro  Congregation  of  Tenv 
ple  Beth  Sholom  will  be  honoring  Rabbi  Ira 
Book  and  Dr.  Gerald  S.  Henig  for  their  13— 
Bar-Mit2vafi — years  of  service  to  the  temple 
as  Rabbi  and  educational  director. 

Rabbi  Ira  Book  came  to  San  Leandro  as  the 
elected  spiritual  leader  of  Temple  Beth  Sfio- 
lom  in  1978.  His  positive  influence  since  then 
has  been  felt  throughout  the  entire  East  Bay 
community. 

Under  his  guidance,  the  religious,  social, 
and  educational  program  development  of 
Temple  Beth  Sholom  has  tjeen  expanded  and 
improved.  This  synagogue  shares  pride  with 
Rabbi  Book  over  having  created  and  fostered 
the  growth  of  the  Sabbath  morning  "minyan" 
and  study  group.  Rabbi  Book's  enthusiasm 
and  talents  have  helped  many  members  learn 
to  read  Hebrew,  study  the  Torah,  and  contrib- 
ute to  the  building  of  the  local  Jewish  commu- 
nity. 

While  lead  by  RatJbi  Book,  the  Temple  Beth 
Sholom  became  officially  affiliated  with  the 
United  Synagogue  of  America.  In  addition,  the 
youth  groups  of  the  congregation  became 
chapters  of  USY  [United  Synagogue  High 
School  Youth]  and  Kadimah— literally,  "for- 
ward." The  kitchen  of  the  synagogue  was  re- 
modeled as  a  kosher  kitchen  with  the  help  of 
the  Beth  Sholom  Sisterhood,  and  the  Endow- 
ment Society  was  formed  under  Rabbi  Book. 

The  academic  program  of  Temple  Beth 
Sholom  grew  to  become  a  separate  organiza- 
tion called  Bay  Area  Midrasha,  formerly  known 
as  Bet  Midrash.  Now  the  synagogue's  high 
school  students  study  together  with  their  peers 
from  three  adjacent  congregations  on  a  week- 
ly basis. 

Rabbi  Book  contributed  to  the  creation  of  a 
full-time  day  care  and  preschool  center  in 
1986,  the  centennial  anniversary  of  Temple 
Beth  Sholom.  He  has  also  chaired  the  com- 
munity Walk  for  Hunger.  Rabbi  Book  has 
given  the  Bar/Bat  Mitzvah  children, 
Confirmands,  and  the  whole  congregation  of 
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Temple  Beth  Sholom  a  greater  awareness  of 
the  mitzvati — commandment — of  repairing  the 
condition  of  the  world,  'likkun  olam." 

After  graduating  from  Columbia  University, 
Rabbi  Book  completed  an  M.A.  degree  at  the 
Jewish  Theological  Seminary  of  America  and 
was  ordained  by  the  Rabbinic  Academy  of 
America.  He  later  received  another  M.A.  de- 
gree from  ttie  University  of  San  Francisco.  He 
has  coedited  a  volume  on  American  Jewry, 
"To  Dwell  Together  in  Freedom."  and  a 
prayerbook,  "Ivdu  B'Simcha:  Serve  the  Lord 
With  Gladness."  Rabbi  Book  has  taught  at 
San  Francisco  University,  the  San  Francisco 
College  of  Jewish  Studies,  and  Chat)ot  Col- 
lege. He  has  also  served  as  the  Jewish  prison 
chaplain  at  the  Federal  Correctional  Institution 
in  Pleasanton.  CA. 

Rabbi  Ira  Book  and  his  wife  Sharon  have 
four  children,  two  of  whom,  Adam  and  Robyn, 
were  raised  at  Temple  Beth  Sholom.  Both  at- 
tended the  synagogue's  preschool;  Adam  was 
confirmed  with  the  Class  of  1989,  and  Robyn 
is  currently  a  student  in  the  Bay  Area 
Midrasha. 

Dr.  Gerald  S.  Henig  has  played  several  irrv 
portant  roles  in  the  educational  program  of 
Temple  Beth  Sholom  over  the  last  18  years. 
He  has  served  in  the  religious  instruction  and 
growth  of  an  entire  generation  of  Beth  Sholom 
students  as  teacher,  principal,  and  education 
director. 

Dr.  Henig's  guidance  has  tieen  central  to  in- 
stilling in  the  students  a  sense  of  social 
awareness,  responsibility,  and  commitment,  as 
well  as  a  sense  of  social  justice.  His  organiza- 
tional skills  as  administrator  have  provided  the 
student  txxJy  with  the  drive  arxj  ability  to  suc- 
cessfully raise  funds  for  such  charitable 
causes  as  the  Ethiopian  Relief  Fund,  Book 
Bank  U.S.A..  Boys  Town  Jerusalem.  Home  for 
Jewish  Parents.  Jewish  Family  Services.  Holo- 
caust Resource  Center.  Alameda  County  Adult 
Literacy  Project.  Bay  Area  Council  on  Soviet 
Jewry.  Agency  for  Jewish  Education,  and  the 
Davis  Street  Project. 

Having  taught  at  the  Alameda  Midrasha,  the 
Bay  Area  Midrasha,  and  the  Temple  School, 
Dr.  Henig  has  had  an  impact  throughout  the 
bay  area.  Admired  and  loved  for  his  warmth, 
understanding,  good  humor,  and  skill,  he  has 
been  a  source  of  inspiration  and  enlighten- 
ment for  his  students. 

Dr.  Henig  has  also  achieved  excellence  in 
other  academic  circles,  having  received  the 
Outstanding  Professor  of  History  Award  at  the 
California  State  University,  Hayward.  and  hav- 
ing been  a  four-time  recipient  of  the  Phi 
Kappa  Delta  Best  Lecturer  Award. 

Dr.  Henig  earned  his  B.A.  degree  at  Brook- 
lyn College,  his  M.A.  at  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin and  his  Ph.D.  at  the  City  University  of 
New  York.  His  book,  "Henry  Winter  Davis: 
Antebellum  and  Civil  War  Congressman  From 
Marylarxj,"  was  recognized  by  Prize  Pulitzer 
winning  historian  Arthur  Schlesinger.  Jr.,  as  a 
"splendid  piece  of  scholarship."  Dr.  Henig  has 
written  numerous  articles  on  19th  century 
American  political  and  social  history,  and  he 
has  also  been  the  coeditor  of  a  volume  on 
American  Jewry. 

The  Henig  family  has  been  a  part  of  Temple 
Beth  Sholom  for  nearly  two  decades.  In  1972. 
Rabbi  John  J.  Zucker  married  Gerald  and  his 
wife  Lori.  Later,  Rabbi  Book  presided  over  the 
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bat  mitzvahs  of  their  two  daughters.  Jennifer 
and  Ret>ecca.  as  well  as  the  brit  milah  of  their 
son,  Adam.  Tfie  oldest  child.  Jennifer,  was  a 
student  from  preschool  to  confirmation  at  the 
synagogue.  Rebecca  is  currently  attending  the 
Bay  Area  Midrasha.  and  Adam,  the  youngest, 
as  a  sixth  grader,  will  soon  be  preparing  for 
his  t)ar  mitzvah— continuing  the  traditional  and 
close  relationship  the  Henig  family  has  had 
with  Temple  Beth  Sholom. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  recognize  and 
honor  Rabbi  Ira  Book  and  Dr.  Gerald  S.  Henig 
for  their  service  to  Temple  Beth  Sholom  in 
San  Leandro.  I  wish  all  the  best  for  them,  their 
families,  and  the  whole  congregation. 


IN  HONOR  OF  RED  VERDERAME 


HON.  ROSA  L  DeLAURO 

OF  CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  January  24, 1992 

Ms.  DeLAURO.  Mr.  Speaker.  Salvatore  J. 
[Red]  Verderame  has  meant  many  things  to 
many  people  throughout  his  long  and  highly 
successful  career.  First  and  foremost,  he  has 
approached  each  professional  endeavor  with 
the  same  deep,  personal  loyalty  and  commit- 
ment that  he  devotes  to  his  many  friends.  Red 
Verderame  has  achieved  legendary  status  in 
Connecticut's  Third  Congressional  District  for 
his  outstanding  achievements  over  his  50-year 
career  in  sports,  education,  and  foreign  serv- 
ice. As  this  uniquely  talented  and  committed 
individual  marks  his  fifth  decade  of  public 
sen/k:e.  it  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  recognize 
the  achievements  and  contributions  tie  has 
made  to  our  community. 

From  his  early  years  as  a  high  school  and 
college  baskett^all  star,  Red  has  dazzled 
teammates,  friends,  and  fans  with  his  ability  to 
lead  his  team  on  to  vkitory.  Upon  graduation, 
he  decided  to  devote  his  talents  to  public  serv- 
ice, and  we  in  \he  New  Haven  community  are 
extremely  thankful  that  he  did.  After  years  of 
distinguished  service  to  our  country  in  tx>th  the 
Marines  and  the  Foreign  Service,  Red  brought 
his  skills  and  his  determination  home  to  New 
Haven  and  put  them  to  use  where  they  were 
desperately  needed — in  our  public  high 
schools.  As  tx)th  an  administrator  and  a 
coach,  he  has  devoted  his  heart  and  soul  to 
leading  the  yough  of  New  Haven. 

As  principal  and  vice  principal  of  Hillhouse 
High  School  during  the  past  20  years.  Red 
has  tseen  tireless  in  his  devotion  to  giving  our 
young  people  the  t)est  education  possible. 
Serving  as  an  administrator  of  a  New  Haven 
high  school  is  no  easy  task,  given  all  the  chal- 
lenges our  inner-city  schools  are  facing,  but  it 
is  one  which  Red  has  handled  with  the  same 
strong  leadership,  tough  fighting  spirit,  and 
winning  record  that  he  brought  to  his  career  in 
sports. 

Red's  dynamic  leadership  and  commitment, 
to  young  people  have  enabled  him  to  consist- 
ently bring  out  the  best  in  the  athletes  he  has 
coached  in  New  Haven  and  all  over  the  world. 
As  a  baskett>all  coach,  Red  has  lead  high 
school  and  college  teams  to  win  champion- 
ships year  after  year.  He  set  a  State  record  biy 
coaching  Wilbur  L.  Cross  High  School  to  a 
winning  streak  of  46  consecutive  victories.  He 
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never  fails  to  inspire  young  people  to  push 
their  skills  to  the  limit.  In  these  difficult  times, 
our  young  people  need  this  kind  of  teacher 
and  role  model  more  than  ever,  and  they  have 
been  lucky  to  find  one  in  Red  Verderame. 

In  addition  to  all  his  other  responsibilities 
and  activities.  Red  has  fourxJ  the  time  to  write 
three  books  atx>ut  coaching  baskett>all  as  well 
as  numerous  articles  in  professional  publica- 
tions. He  has  always  been  generous  in  shar- 
ing his  insight  and  advice  with  those  whom  it 
might  help. 

Internationally.  Red  has  coached  teams 
throughout  the  Middle  East  and  Africa,  includ- 
ing Egypt's  1984  Olympic  team.  In  New  Haven 
and  worldwide,  he  has  shown  a  unique  ability 
to  bridge  cultural  differences  and  t>rir^  to- 
gether a  team  working  toward  a  comnrwn  goal. 
Most  recently.  Red  founded  the  Intemational 
Ambassadors  Program.  This  program,  whrch 
provides  outstanding  area  youngsters  a 
unique  opportunity  to  participate  in  an  inter- 
national excharige  program  that  fosters 
multk:ultural  awareness  and  respect,  is  a  fit- 
ting continuation  of  Red's  lifelong  work  with 
youth  all  over  the  world. 

We  can  all  learn  a  great  deal  from  Red's  life 
and  his  work.  It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I 
congratulate  him  on  his  lifelong  achievements 
and  wish  him  continued  success  in  the  future. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  LEGISLATION 
TO  EXTEND  PROVISIONS  OF  SEC- 
TION 936 


HON.  PHIUP  M.  CRANE 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  January  24, 1992 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  the  chair- 
man of  ttie  Ways  and  Means  Trade  Sub- 
committee arxJ  I  are  introducing  legislation  to 
extend  the  provisions  of  section  936(d)(4)  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  the  Andean 
countries:  Bolivia,  Colombia,  Ecuador,  arxj 
Peru. 

Under  section  936,  certain  U.S.  corporations 
that  derive  a  significant  portion  of  their  irx»me 
from  Puerto  Rican  business  activities  are  ef- 
fectively exempt  from  U.S.  income  tax  on  the 
portion  of  ttieir  income  derived  from  sources 
v/ithin  Puerto  Rico.  Section  936  companies 
can  effectively  retain  earnings  tax-free  as  long 
as  the  funds  remain  in  Puerto  Rico. 

As  a  result  of  this  program,  large  deposits  of 
section  936  funds,  referred  to  as  "qualified 
possession  source  investment  income"  or 
QPSII  funds,  have  accumulated  in  Puerto 
Rican  banks.  In  1986,  Congress  agreed  to 
permit  Puerto  Rkx)  to  make  or  authorize  loans 
of  QPSII  funds  to  qualifying  projects  in  any 
Carit)t)ean  Basin  Initiative  [CBI]  country  that 
has  entered  into  a  tax  information  exchange 
agreement  [TIEA]  with  ttie  United  States.  Ac- 
cording to  a  study  conducted  by  Price 
Waterhouse,  20.000  new  private-sector  jobs 
have  t)een  created  in  qualified  CBI  countries 
as  a  result  of  nearly  S650  million  in  936  in- 
vestments approved  by  Puerto  Rico. 

Our  bill  will  extend  the  QPSII  treatment  to 
investments  made  by  936  corporations  in  the 
Andean  countries.  The  tjenefit,  however,  is 
only  availat)le  to  those  Andean  countries  that 
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Tax  Information  Exchange  Agree- 
riEA's]  with  the  United  States, 
know,  the  Congress  recently  passed 
Arldean   Trade    Preference   Act    [AT  PA] 
jrants  duty-free  treatment  to  imports 
Andean  region  in  an  effort  to  provide 
alternatives    to    coca    production, 
without  the  necessary  capital  invest- 
create  new  jobs,  unilateral  tariff  reduc- 
c4nnot  by  themselves  eliminate  the  drug 
The  possibility  of  new  productive  in- 
is  the  core  of  the  strategy  of  devel- 
i  tternative  income  generating  activities 
result  in  the  creation  of  desperately 
jobs.  Without  new  investment,  tariff  re- 
become  much  less  effective.  Con- 
,  936  funds  would  become  a  catalyst 
investment, 
addition,  by  requiring  each  of  the  coun- 
sign  a  TIEA  in  order  to  become  eligible 
funds,  we  will  gain  a  useful  law  en- 
tool  against  tax  evasion  arxj  money 
,   an   important  factor   in  the   war 
narcotics  trafficking.  And  tiest  of  all. 
Committee  on  Taxation  has  esti- 
hat  this  bill  will  have  a  negligible  im- 
revenues. 
Speaker,  I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will 
in  supporting  this  very  worthy  legisla- 


A     TIIBUTE      TO      A      DEDICATED 

CHi:  :f  of  staff  in  house  for- 

EIGII  AFFAIRS,  BOYD  CRAWFORD 


HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  tHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
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Friday.  January  24. 1992 


f  '^SCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  wish  to 
he  memory  of  Boyd  Crawford,  who 
the  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
its  staff  leader  for  31  years, 
drawford,  85,  retired  as  chief  of  staff  in 
t  aving  sen/ed  in  that  capacity  through 
terris  of  seven  committee  chairmen,  in- 
five  Democrats  and  two  Republicans, 
at  a  hospital  near  his  home  in  Annan- 
on  January  6,  1 992. 
woJd  like  to  express  appreciation,  not  only 
Crawford's  long  years  of  service  to  the 
)f  Representatives  but  also  for  his  dili- 
faithful  staff  leadership  on  the  For- 
irs  Committee. 
(]rawford  was  an  able  administrator,  but 
he  had  a  knack  for  getting  along 
ccjnmittee  members  regardless  of  their 
a*  iiliation.  Evidence  the  fact  that  succes- 
cojnmittee  chairmen  retained  his  services 
of  staff  and  considered  themselves  on 
frierxjiy  terms  with  him  over  the 
)f  31  years, 
na  ive  Washingtonian,  Mr.  Crawford  as  a 
operated   a  cloakroom  and  checking 
for  tourists  at  the  Capitol.  He  then 
typing  and  shorthand.  He  began  his 
staff  career  in  1932,  as  a  sec- 
Representative  Clarence  J.  McLeod. 
Mr.  Crawford  was  appointed  sec- 
[o   the    Constitution    Sesqulcentennial 
lision  under  its  leader.  Representative 
When  Congressman  Bloom  be- 
diairman  of  Foreign  Affairs  In  1939,  he 


end 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

named  Mr.  Crawford  to  head  the  committee 
staff. 

During  his  career  on  the  staff  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, Mr.  Crawford  t)ecame  known  to  many 
world  leaders,  U.S.  Presidents,  and  particu- 
larly their  Secretaries  of  State.  He  attended 
the  1945  founding  conference  of  the  United 
Nations  in  San  Francisco. 

Over  a  lifetime,  Mr.  Crawford  pursued  sev- 
eral disciplines  and  avocations,  including  the 
study  of  French.  He  was  considered  a  pro- 
ficient portrait  painter. 

Survivors  IrKlude  his  wife,  Gertrude;  a 
brother,  Stanley,  of  Houston,  TX;  a  Sister, 
Muriel  I.  Crawford,  of  Lighttiouse  Point,  FL; 
two  grandsons,  and  a  great-granddaughter.  A 
son,  Christopher,  died  in  1 988. 

Mr.  Crawford's  life  exemplifies  the  very  t>est 
in  staff  service  to  Congress  and  the  people  of 
the  United  States  and  we  honor  his  memory 
here  today. 


LET'S  RECOGNIZE  THE  INDEPEND- 
ENCE OF  CROATIA  AND  SLOVE- 
NIA 


HON.  WM.  S.  BROOMHELD 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  January  24. 1992 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  time 
has  come  for  the  Government  of  this  great 
Nation  to  recognize  the  independence  of  Slo- 
venia and  Croatia. 

During  the  long  night  of  Communist  domina- 
tion of  the  former  Soviet  Union  and  Eastern 
Europe,  the  United  States  carried  the  torch  of 
freedom  and  gave  inspiration  to  the  millions 
wfTO  were  forced  to  live  under  totalitarian  gov- 
ernments. In  recent  years,  the  winds  of 
change  have  brought  democracy  to  the  free- 
dom-loving people  of  that  region  who  suffered 
for  so  long  under  the  former  evil  empire.  The 
rising  tide  of  democracy  also  put  an  end  to  the 
central  control  that  Moscow  had  exercised. 

The  former  Yugoslav  federation,  an  artificial 
multinational  state,  is  now  experiencing  painful 
changes.  The  Croatian  and  Slovenian  people, 
wanting  to  exercise  democratic  self-determina- 
tion, voted  ovenwhelmingly  for  secession,  a 
right  the  first  sentence  of  the  Yugoslav  Con- 
stitution clearty  spells  out.  Not  unlike  the  citi- 
zens of  the  many  nations  in  the  Common- 
wealth of  Independent  States,  they,  too,  want 
independence.  The  cause  of  these  new  de- 
mocracies is  just,  and  they  deserve  the  sup- 
port of  the  world  community.  Led  by  Germany, 
the  European  Community  recently  recognized 
the  independence  of  those  republics,  as  did 
27  other  countries.  The  United  States,  how- 
ever, has  yet  to  take  this  long  overdue  action. 

Yugoslavia  was  held  together  by  force 
under  a  totalitarian  system,  and  SlotxxJan 
Milosevic,  a  Communist  nationalist,  continues 
to  try  to  impose  centralized  rule  on  the  Cro- 
atian and  Slovenian  people.  The  ongoing  con- 
flict is  the  result  of  his  efforts. 

During  the  past  months,  the  war  in  Croatia 
has  claimed  1 0,000  lives  and  left  over  600,000 
people  homeless.  Damage  to  Croatia's  infra- 
structure and  economy  could  exceed  S20  bil- 
lion. While  the  current  cease-fire  appears  to 
be  effective,  much  remains  to  be  done  to  en- 
sure a  lasting  peace. 
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It  is  time  for  the  United  States,  the  leader  of 
the  free  worW,  to  stand  up  for  democracy  by 
recognizing  the  Independence  of  Croatia  and 
Slovenia.  This  action  will  strengthen,  rnjt 
hinder,  the  cause  of  peace  arxJ  put  Amerk^ 
squarely  behind  the  forces  of  freedom  in  that 
troubled  region. 

I  commend  the  following  insightful  artk:le  by 
Amtjassador  Jeane  KIrkpatrIck  to  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Congress. 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  Jan.  13,  1992) 

Germany's  Independent  Course 

(By  Jeane  Kirkpatrick) 

Germany's  recent  unilateral  move  to  rec- 
ognize Croatia  surprised  and  disappointed 
many  of  Bonn's  closest  friends.  High-level 
French  officials  have  raised  questions  about 
whether  leaders  of  the  German  government 
are  "good  Europeans"  after  all.  The  British 
have  accused  the  Germans  of  "arm-twisting" 
in  Brussels.  And  American  officials  have  spo- 
ken of  a  "new  German  assertiveness"  that 
may  be  "difficult  to  stomach." 

Allied  officials  seem  genuinely  surprised 
that,  after  all  these  years  as  half  of  the 
Franco-German  heart  of  the  European  Com- 
munity and  as  the  United  States'  strongest 
NATO  ally  on  the  continent,  Germany  would 
actually  pursue  an  independent  policy. 

Hadn't  the  German  government  led  the 
drive  for  common  EC  foreign  and  military 
policies?  Why,  then,  was  Germany  sacrificing 
EC  unity  to  a  unilateral  policy  of  early  rec- 
ognition? Hadn't  Germany  joined  in  plans  to 
constitute  a  Franco-German  "core"  of  a 
Western  European  Union?  Why  then  had  Ger- 
many proceeded  in  this  important  matter 
independent  of  its  French  partners?  Hadn't 
Germany  opposed  a  general  right  for  EC 
members  to  opt  out  of  community  policies, 
only  to  be  the  first  to  opt  out  of  an  EC  proc- 
ess? 

It  was.  as  the  German  newsweekly  Der 
Spiegel  put  it.  "the  first  time  since  1949  that 
Bonn  took  a  unilateral  action  in  foreign  pol- 
icy." Why  now? 

Clearly,  there  are  several  reasons  that 
Chancellor  Helmut  Kohl  and  Foreign  Min- 
ister Hans  Dietrich  Genscher  told  their  EC 
colleagues  Germany  would  not  feel  bound  by 
community  views  on  Yugoslavia. 

The  first  is,  of  course,  the  fact  that  Ger- 
man reunification  is  now  complete.  Once  re- 
unification was  achieved,  German  officials 
lost  their  overwhelming  need  to  calm  other 
governments'  anxieties  about  resurgent  Ger- 
man power. 

The  second  reason  is  geopolitical.  Proxim- 
ity, historical  ties  and  a  habit  of  vacationing 
in  Yugoslavia  gave  Germans  a  special  con- 
cern about  Croatia  and  Slovenia  and  have 
kept  the  issues  of  civil  war  and  violence  near 
the  top  of  the  German  agenda.  For  similar 
reasons,  Italy  and  Austria  have  also  adopted 
policies  like  those  of  Germany's.  All  three 
have  a  special  need  for  stable  democratic 
governments  in  what  was  Yugoslavia. 

The  third  reason  for  Germany's  breaking 
ranks  is  surely  the  demonstrated  inability  of 
the  EC  or  the  United  Nations  to  stop  the  de- 
termined aggression  of  Serbian  Communists 
against  Croatia  and  Slovenia. 

Germany's  action  in  recognizing  Croatia 
was  hardly  precipitous.  The  war  began  last 
June,  when  Yugoslav  armies  acted  to  block 
Croatian  independence.  The  EC  has  been 
seeking  a  settlement  ever  since.  The  United 
Nations  and  the  United  States  have  also 
worked  on  it  to  no  avail. 

The  central  Yugoslav  army  (overwhelm- 
ingly Serbian)  has  wreaked  terrible  violence 
on  the  Croatian  people.  Thousands  have  died. 
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Many  more  thousands  have  become  refugees 
In  their  own  land.  A  succession  of  ceasefires 
has  been  negotiated  and  violated— most  of 
them  by  Serbian  "irregulars"  who  are  being 
rapidly  integrated  into  the  "central"  armies. 

But  the  determined  effort  to  destroy  Cro- 
atia has  not  been  an  ethnic  squabble  toward 
which  the  world  should  remain  aloof  and 
neutral.  It  has  not  been  simply  a  conflict  be- 
tween warring  nationalities.  It  is  a  good 
thing  that  the  German  government  distin- 
guished between  the  more  powerful,  undemo- 
cratic Serbsjlet«rmined  to  maintain  control 
by  violence  and  the  Croats  seeking  to  exer- 
cise democratic  self-determination. 

And  it  is  too  bad  that  the  United  States 
and  other  EC  countries  have  not  been  as 
clear  about  the  nature  of  this  conflict.  It  is 
especially  embarrassing  that  the  U.S.  gov- 
ernment has  not  supported  the  right  to 
democratic  self-determination  in  Croatia 
and  Slovenia  but  has  behaved  instead  as  if 
the  Communist  rulers  of  Serbia  have  some 
sort  of  moral  claim  to  govern  forever  what 
the  Communist  government  of  Yugoslavia 
had  governed  in  the  past. 

The  fact  is  that  Yugoslavia  no  longer  ex- 
ists. It  has  self-destructed,  much  like  the  So- 
viet Union,  and  for  much  the  same  reason: 
because  it  was  pieced  together  and  held  to- 
gether by  force  rather  than  by  affection  and 
consent.  The  governments  of  the  United 
States  and  the  European  Community  should 
recognize  the  component  democratic  repub- 
lics of  what  was  Yugoslavia  and  should  cease 
acting  as  if  the  principle  of  Realpolitik 
compels  us  to  support  the  side  with  superior 
forces. 
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No  one  should  be  surprised  if  Germany, 
which  is  once  again  the  strongest  nation  in 
continental  Europe,  again  pursues  an  inde- 
pendent policy.  We  can  only  hope  that  future 
policies  will  be  as  constructive  and  discrimi- 
nating as  the  one  toward  Croatia. 


MICCOSUKEE  TRIBE  OF  INDIANS 
PART  OF  SOUTH  FLORIDA'S  CUL- 
TURE 


HON.  ILEANA  ROS-LEHTINEN 

OF  FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  January  24. 1992 

Ms.  ROS-LEHTINEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  recognize  the  Micqosukee  Tribe  of 
Indians,  who  are  located  just  west  of  Miami 
within  the  vast  Everglades  area.  The 
Miccosukees  are  little  known  outside  of  south 
Florida,  yet  their  history  dates  back  prior  to  the 
1600's.  Stephen  Tiger,  a  mervbei  of  the  U\be, 
and  their  public  relations  manager,  has  written 
an  essay  on  the  history  of  the  Miccosukees 
and  and  I  wanted  to  relate  some  of  that  his- 
tory for  my  colleagues. 

Originally,  the  Miccosukees  were  part  of  the 
Creek  Nation  and,  as  a  result  of  many  wars 
and  hardships  brought  on  by  non-Indian  set- 
tlers that  staked  claim  to  Florida,  they  settled 
in  the  area  now  known  as  Dade  County  in  the 
mid-1 8O0's.  They  stayed  virtually  isolated  in 
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the  Everglades  and  did  not  accept  any  offers 
of  assistance  by  either  Federal  or  State  gov- 
ernments. When  their  land  was  declared  a  na- 
tional park,  they  were  asked  to  rek>cate  and 
the  ekjers  decided  to  take  a  stand  so  they 
coukj  remain  in  the  Everglades.  After  long  and 
diffrcult  negotiations  with  Federal  authorities, 
on  January  11,  1962,  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior finally  officially  recognized  tf>e 
Mccosukee  Tritje  and  approved  their  constitu- 
tion, giving  them  much  autonomy.  Stephen  Ti- 
ger's father,  William  Buffalo  Tiger,  ted  the  ne- 
gotiating team  on  behalf  of  the  tribe.  Since 
then,  the  trit)e  has  grown  arxl  prospered, 
opening  a  school,  a  community  gymnasium,  a 
restaurant,  an  outpatient  clinic,  and  adnninis- 
tration  building.  Stephen  operates  the 
Mrccosukee  Indian  Village  and  Airboat  Tours. 

The  Miccosukees  are  not  only  very  inde- 
pendent, they  are  a  naturally  artstic  people. 
Since  1975,  they  have  sponsored  an  annual 
arts  and  crafts  festival  whk^h  attracts  thou- 
sands of  people.  At  the  festival,  they  display 
their  patchwork,  dolls,  beadwork,  and  baskets, 
as  well  as  offering  excellent  Miccosukee  food. 

The  Miccosukees  are  an  integral  part  of  the 
culture  of  south  Florida  and  they  continue  to 
thrive  under  the  leadership  of  their  current 
council,  consisting  of  their  tribal  chairman,  Billy 
Cypress;  assistant  chairman,  Jasper  Nelson; 
secretary.  Max  Billie;  and  lawmaker,  Henry 
Bert. 
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ThelSenate  met  at  12  noon,  on  the  ex- 
piratl  m  of  the  recess,  and  was  called  to 
order  by  the  Honorable  Jeff  Binga- 
MAN,  I .  Senator  from  the  State  of  New 
Mexic ) 
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PRAYER 

Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Richard 
verson,  D.D..  offered  the  follow- 


is  pray: 

in  Heaven,  as  we  begin  this 

we  thank  you  for  the  miracu- 

lealing    of   Deborah    Cotter.    We 

or  complete  and  rapid  recovery 

may  return  to  her  responsibil- 

Senator  Mitchell's  office. 

is  the  nation  whose  God  is 
*  *  *."— Psalm  33:12. 
of  our  fathers,  those  wise  and 
forebears  who  envisioned  our 
Nation  believed  in  the  separation 
ch  and  state;  but  not  the  separa- 
God  from  government.  They  left 
the  tragic  and  futile  conflicts 
church     institutions     which 
special   favor  of  civil   govern- 
if  not  ultimate  control  and  au- 
They  abhorred  such  a  system 
wtre  not  about  to  fashion  a  new 
after  such  a  model. 
Dhey  certainly  did  not  believe  in 
( paration    of  God    from   govern- 
That  would  be  unthinkable   to 
who  crafted  a  political  system 
upon    the    "self-evident    truth, 
men  are   created  equal,   and 
they     are     endowed     by     their 
with      certain      unalienable 

*  *  *  which  governments  are  to 

*  *  *."  In  their  hours  of  crises 
fijistration,  our  Founders  sought 

prayer  the  protection,  wisdom, 
giidance  of  the  God  whom  they 
seriously. 

God,  we  are  in  no  danger  of  a 

eligion  in  America.  But  incip- 

ctiticism  threatens  to  treat  God, 

we  profess  to  believe  in  Him,  as 

He   is   irrelevant   to   life   and 

Gracious  Father,  forgive  our  in- 

Awaken  in  us  the  faith  of 
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fal  hers. 


H  s 
a:  id 


name  who  is  the  Lord  of  his- 
the  nations.  Amen. 


A  PPOINTMENT  OF  ACTING 
P  lESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 


PRESIDING     OFFICER.      The 

please  read  a  communication 

Senate  from  the  President  pro 

[Mr.  Byrd]. 
)ill  clerk  read  the  following  let- 


(Legislative  day  of  Friday,  January  J,  1992) 

U.S.  Senate, 
President  pro  tempore, 
Washington.  DC.  January  27. 1992. 
To  the  Senate: 

Under  the  provisions  of  rule  I.  section  3,  of 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  I  hereby 
appoint  the  Honorable  Jeff  Bingaman,  a 
Senator  from  the  State  of  New  Mexico,  to 
perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair. 

Robert  C.  Byrd, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  BINGAMAN  thereupon  assumed 
the  chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tem- 
pore. 


RESERVATION  OF  LEADER  TIME 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order  leader- 
ship time  is  reserved. 


STRENGTHENING  EDUCATION  FOR 
AMERICAN  FAMILIES  ACT 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senate  will  now  resume  con- 
sideration of  S.  2  which  the  clerk  will 
report. 
The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  bill  (S.  2)  to  provide  the  achievement  of 
national  education  g-oals,  to  establish  a  Na- 
tional Council  on  Education  Goals  and  an 
Academic  Report  Card  to  measure  progress 
on  the  goals,  and  to  promote  literacy  in  the 
United  States,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration  of 
the  bill. 
Pending: 

(1)  Nickles  amendment  No.  1479,  to  enhance 
educational  opportunity,  increase  school  at- 
tendance, and  promote  self-sufficiency 
among  welfare  recipients. 

(2)  Hasten  amendment  No.  1482  (to  Amend- 
ment No.  1479),  to  change  the  effective  date 
to  June  1,  1992. 

(3)  Metzenbaum  amendment  No.  1483,  to 
discourage  States  from  offering  tax  incen- 
tives that  reduce  the  amount  of  Federal, 
State,  or  local  funds  available  in  such  State 
for  educational  purposes. 

(4)  Seymour  amendment  No.  1487.  to  pro- 
vide for  mandatory  parental  involvement  for 
students  enrolled  in  choice  programs. 

(5)  Seymour  amendment  No.  1488,  to  per- 
mit the  establishment  of  SMART  Schools  as 
new  public  schools. 

(6)  WirthWellstone  amendment  No.  1490.  to 
express  the  sense  of  the  Senate  concerning 
investments  in  education  and  school-to-work 
transition  initiatives. 

(7)  Wirth  amendment  No.  1491  (to  Amend- 
ment No.  1490).  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

(8)  Kennedy  amendment  No.  1492,  of  a  tech- 
nical nature. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  thank  the  Chair.  I  just 
want  to  confirm  the  fact  that  the  pend- 


ing business  is  S.  2.  It  is  open  to 
amendment,  and  I  believe  that  the 
amendment  we  were  last  considering 
was  the  Wirth-Wellstone  amendment. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  BOND.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BOND.  I  further  ask  I  may  be 
permitted  to  proceed  for  up  to  10  min- 
utes as  in  morning  business. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  will  inquire  if  the  Senator  in- 
tends to  speak  on  the  subject  matter 
that  is  presently  before  the  Senate? 

Mr.  BOND.  Mr.  President,  I  intend  to 
speak  on  education  and  an  amendment 
I  had  proposed  to  offer  to  this  bill  but, 
due  to  the  parliamentary  situation  and 
other  items  I  will  express,  I  will  not  be 
proposing  an  amendment. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator,  if  the  Chair  may  suggest,  may 
prefer  not  to  speak  as  in  morning  busi- 
ness. His  speech  is  germane  to  the  sub- 
ject matter  of  the  legislation  before 
the  Senate  and  even  though  the  Pas- 
tore  rule  has  not  yet  run  its  course,  his 
speech  would  be  in  conformity  there- 
with, so  he  may  speak  as  long  as  he 
wishes  without  permission  of  the  Sen- 
ate. 

Mr.  BOND.  I  thank  the  Chair  for  that 
excellent  guidance,  and  I  withdraw  the 
request  to  speak  as  in  morning  busi- 
ness. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  In 
that  way  the  Senator's  speech  will  ap- 
pear in  the  context  of  the  other  state- 
ments that  are  being  made  on  the  sub- 
ject matter  before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  BOND.  I  am  indebted  to  the 
Chair  for  that  very  helpful  advice. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  indicated,  I  had 
contemplated  offering  an  amendment 
to  the  measure  before  us,  an  amend- 
ment on  a  subject  called  parents  as 
teachers. 

Previously  I  had  introduced  it  as  a 
separate  piece  of  legislation.  The 
amendment  which  I  had  proposed  to  in- 
troduce today  had  as  cosponsors  Sen- 
ators Coats.  Heflin.  Shelby,  Ch-^fee, 
Cochran,  Cohen,  Bradley,  Pryor, 
Danforth,  McCain,  Packwood,  and 
Stevens. 

The  reason  that  this  measure,  I  be- 
lieve, is  very  timely  as  we  consider 
education,  is  that  it  helps  in  meeting 
one  of  the  key  goals  for  the  America 


•  This  "buUet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  a  Member  of  the  Senate  on  the  floor. 


2000  program  announced  by  the  Presi- 
dent. 

In  a  recent  speech  on  America  2000, 
the  President  highlighted  a  number  of 
ideas  to  revamp  education.  During  this 
speech,  the  President  introduced 
Michelle  Moore,  a  single  parent  from 
St.  Louis,  who  participates  in  Missou- 
ri's Parents  as  Teachers  Program,  and 
he  identified  her  as  someone,  "Who 
wants  to  be  sure  her  16-month-old  son, 
Austin,  enters  school  ready  to  learn." 

The  President,  our  Nation's  Gov- 
ernors, and  we  in  Congress  have  fo- 
cused increasing  attention  on  the  first 
few  years  of  life,  before  school  even 
starts,  as  crucial  in  the  development  of 
a  child's  language  skills,  social  skills, 
and  personality.  In  fact,  the  very  first 
goal  we  have  all  agreed  on  is  that  "all 
children  should  begin  school  ready  to 
learn." 

We  also  know  that  parental  involve- 
ment in  the  education  of  their  children 
is  the  key  to  long-term  gains  for 
youngsters.  Parents  are  their  chil- 
dren's first  and  most  influential  teach- 
ers. What  parents  do  to  help  their  chil- 
dren learn  is  more  important  to  aca- 
demic success  than  how  well  off  the 
family  is  or  any  other  single  factor.  We 
need  to  help  ensure  strong  links  be- 
tween the  home  and  school  from  the 
earliest  possible  time. 

With  a  limited  Federal  investment, 
we  can  help  parents  get  children's  lives 
started  in  the  right  direction  by  ex- 
porting the  success  of  Missouri's  Par- 
ents as  Teachers  Program. 

The  Parents  as  Teachers  Program  is 
an  all-in-one  early  intervention,  parent 
education,  and  early  childhood  edu- 
cation program  which  addresses  a  vari- 
ety of  needs  for  new  families. 

The  parents  as  teachers  curriculum 
starts  early  in  strengthening  the  foun- 
dations of  later  learning— language  and 
intellectual  development,  curiosity, 
and  social  skills.  In  addition,  health 
screening  is  provided  for  participating 
preschool  children  to  detect  potential 
impairments  early  on. 

I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting 
some  37  of  these  programs  in  the  State 
of  Missouri  in  the  past  year.  Missouri, 
incidentally,  has  some  60,000  families 
participating  in  the  program.  Time 
after  time,  I  have  been  told  by  a  parent 
that  because  of  the  screening  in  this 
program,  a  problem,  very  often  a  hear- 
ing problem,  a  hearing  defect,  has  been 
identified  and  has  been  corrected  as  a 
result  of  the  program's  intervention. 

Unlike  some  ideas  which  we  discuss 
on  this  floor,  parents  as  teachers  has  a 
proven  record  of  success.  Two  inde- 
pendent research  studies  have  shown 
that  children  whose  parents  partici- 
pated in  the  Parents  as  Teachers  Pro- 
gram consistently  scored  significantly 
higher  on  all  measures  of  intellectual 
achievement,  auditory  comprehension, 
verbal  ability,  and  language  ability 
than  their  peers  who  did  not  partici- 
pate. These  gains  held  true  regardless 


of  the  socioeconomic  status  of  the  fam- 
ily or  the  marital  status  of  the  parents 
or  whether  one  parent  or  two  parents 
or  none  of  the  parents  worked. 

Parents  as  teachers  staffs  have  been 
successful  and  have  identified  and  have 
been  successful  in  correcting  at-risk 
situations — encouraging  parents  to 
seek  medical  assistance  or  other  spe- 
cialized services  so  that  the  children 
would  have  any  problems  corrected 
well  before  the  time  they  enter  school. 
Early  intervention  initiated  by  the 
parents  results  in  improved  or  cor- 
rected conditions  before  a  child  reaches 
school. 

Parents  participating  in  Parents  as 
Teachers  were  shown  in  these  same 
studies  to  be  more  knowledgeable 
about  child-rearing  practices  and  child 
development  than  comparison  parents. 
Another  study  done  in  1989  showed  that 
children  maintained  these  gains  on 
through  the  first  grade.  Teachers  re- 
ported that  the  parents  who  had  been 
in  the  PAT  Program  were  more  in- 
volved in  school  activities  than 
nonparticipants.  Thus,  the  crucial  link 
between  home  and  school  was  estab- 
lished through  this  program. 

In  addition,  the  research  has  also 
shown  that  many  two-parent,  middle- 
income  families  have  problems  with 
parent-child  communication  and  fam- 
ily stress.  Very  often  two  working  par- 
ents have  a  great  many  demands  on 
their  time  and  their  children,  thus, 
many  be  in  danger  of  not  getting  the 
developmental  support  they  need  from 
their  parents. 

Some  of  you  may  recall  a  George 
Will  editorial  titled  "Mothers  Who  Do 
Not  Know  How,"  which  referred  to  this 
phenomenon  as  the  "guilded  ghetto" 
where  parents  give  their  children  ev- 
erything but  time,  time  which  is  so 
crucial  to  child  development. 

Implementation  of  parents  as  teach- 
ers on  a  broad  scale,  I  believe,  could  go 
a  long  way  toward  ensuring  that  our 
Nation  meets  the  first  educational  goal 
of  ensuring  that  all  children  enter 
school  ready  to  learn. 

The  legislation  that  I  am  advocating 
would  set  up  a  $20  million  competitive 
grant  program  for  States  who  want  to 
begin  or  to  expand  parents  as  teachers 
programs  similar  to  the  model  that  I 
have  already  discussed.  We  believe  that 
providing  seed  money  is  a  cost-effec- 
tive way  to  show  school  districts  and 
States  how  to  get  the  most  out  of  the 
early  childhood  education  process. 

I  believe  that  down  the  road  States 
will  be  able  to  muster  the  political  sup- 
port they  need  for  the  program  to  sus- 
tain it  by  themselves,  once  they  see 
how  it  works. 

Obviously,  Mr.  President,  I  speak 
with  a  great  deal  of  personal  interest 
in  the  ongoing  success  of  the  program. 

The  program  started  with  a  small 
Federal  seed  grant  in  four  Missouri 
school  districts  when  I  was  first  Gov- 
ernor. By  the  time  our  young  son  was 


bom,  the  information  on  the  program 
had  been  developed  and  we  utilized 
that  information  firsthand  and  saw  its 
beneficial  impact,  both  on  the  parents 
and  the  children. 

In  four  successive  state  of  the  State 
addresses  as  Governor  in  the  early 
1980's.  I  asked  that  the  PAT  Program 
be  authorized  for  every  school  district 
statewide. 

Finally,  in  the  last  hour  on  the  last 
night  of  the  last  legislative  session  I 
addressed,  it  passed  and  was  signed 
into  law. 

As  I  said,  it  is  available  to  every 
school  district  in  the  State,  and  this 
year  some  60,000  Missouri  families  are 
participating.  I  think  it  is  a  great  pro- 
gram in  our  State,  but  I  believe  that 
this  is  something  that  parents  in  every 
school  district  and  in  every  community 
in  every  State  in  this  Nation  could  uti- 
lize. It  allows  parents  to  maximize  the 
intellectual  and  social  development  of 
their  children,  and  I  think  that  is  the 
best  investment  we  can  make. 

Children  spend  far  more  time  with 
their  parents  than  they  do  in  school.  In 
fact,  teachers  tell  me  it  is  virtually  im- 
possible for  children  to  unlearn  bad 
habits  or  poor  behavior  they  picked  up 
from  their  parents  in  the  short  time 
they  are  in  school. 

Yet,  in  terms  of  educational  policy, 
we  spend  too  little  time  giving  our  par- 
ents the  tools  they  need.  Most  Federal 
programs  we  have  to  rely  on  take  chil- 
dren out  of  their  homes  and  put  them 
into  special  centers  to  be  cared  for  by 
professionals.  To  me,  it  makes  far  more 
sense  to  equip  the  parents  with  the 
skills,  the  know-how,  and  to  help  them 
to  assure  the  best  possible  start  for 
their  children. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  said,  I  am  not 
going  to  offer  this  amendment  at  this 
time.  I  have  had  an  opportunity  to  dis- 
cuss with  the  floor  managers  and  with 
other  members  of  the  committee  the 
appropriateness  of  the  measure  on  this 
particular  bill. 

I  have  been  advised  that  the  next 
piece  of  legislation,  the  OERI  legisla- 
tion, the  Office  of  Education  Research 
measure  which  requires  authorization 
will  be  coming  out  of  the  committee 
later  on  this  spring  and  will  be  up  for 
floor  action.  I  have  been  advised  that  it 
would  probably  be  more  appropriate  for 
the  measure  to  be  considered  there.  So 
I  will  not  submit  the  amendment  to 
this  mejisure. 

I  have  been  handed  a  note,  and  I  see 
that  Senator  Dodd  has  been  asked  to 
be  added  to  the  list  of  cosponsors.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  he  be  so  listed. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  I  be  listed  as  cosponsor 
as  well. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  support 
the  very  worthy  goal  of  involving  par- 
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have    an    excellent    Parents    as 
Program  in  East  Providence. 
I  believe  deeply  that  this  pro- 
should    be    expanded    to    many 
iommunitles. 
a  cosponsor  of  the  legislation 
by   Senator   BOND,   and   am 
1  opeful  that  we  will  be  able  to 
egislation  to  support  this  effort 
Federal  level.  In  that  regard,  I 
assure  my  colleague  from  Mis- 
I  hat  we  intend  to  incorporate  his 
on  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
of  OERI,  the  Office  of 
Research    and    Improve- 
We  hope  to  consider  the  reau- 
bill  in  the  Education  Sub- 
in  February  and  to  have  it 
dfcred  by  the  full  Senate  this  year, 
think  the  Senator  very  much,  in- 
his  cooperation  in  this  regard. 
(OND  addressed  the  Chair. 
PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.   The 

from  Missouri. 
JOND.  Mr.  President,  I  sincerely 
the  chairman,  my  distinguished 
from  Rhode  Island.  I  commend 
the  program  they  have  insti- 
Rhode  Island. 
e   for   our   colleagues   that   re- 
Kansas  and  Iowa,  I  believe,  have 
ac  opted  the  program.  I  visited  the 
ofiTulsa,  OK,  where  they  are  seek- 
implement  the  program.  There 
pr<}grams  going  in  35  States  in  the 
modeled  on  this  program  and 
ire  inquiries  from  other  coun- 
England,  Canada,  and  Aus- 
which  I  think  will  be  very  ex- 
is  we  see  how  it  applies  there.  I 
sincerely  the  chairman's  en- 


tl  is  point,  I  invite  my  colleagues 

\  'ould    like    more    information 

the  program  to  contact  me.   I 

happy  to  supply  them  informa- 

put  their  appropriate  State  offi- 

local  officials  in  touch  with  the 

center  that  exists. 

seen  firsthand.  This  program 

The  parents  who  are  participat- 

it  are  the  most  eloquent  advo- 

the  program,  and  I  only  wish 

of  them  could  have  the  op- 

ty  to  speak  with  my  colleagues 

t  lem  know  the  benefits. 

Ifresident,  I  thank  the  Chair,  and 

the  distinguished  managers  of 


cf 


m  are 


the  floor. 
^ELL.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
for  his  words  and  congratu- 
on  his  initiative,  and  I  yield 


flo(  r 

1  Resident,  I  suggest  the  absence 
qu  rum. 

'RESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
no  quorum  having  been  made, 
will  call  the  roll, 
legislative   clerk   proceeded   to 
roll. 


Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  effort  of  my  friend  and 
colleague.  Senator  Bond,  pertaining  to 
Parents  as  Teachers. 

There  is  a  growing  recognition  in 
America  regarding  the  importance  of 
the  first  3  years  of  a  child's  life.  It  is 
during  this  period  of  development  that 
subtle  and  overt  influences  may  ad- 
versely affect  the  academic  and  social 
growth  of  the  child.  I  have  become  con- 
vinced that  the  Parents  as  Teachers 
Program  is  the  most  effective  system 
available  to  help  parents  best  nurture 
and  teach  their  children. 

The  Parents  as  Teachers  Program 
may  also  help  to  address  some  social 
problems  addressing  our  Nation.  The 
Children's  Trust  Fund  of  Alabama  is 
convinced  that  this  program  can  pre- 
vent or  reduce  child  abuse,  a  great 
problem  affecting  all  social  and  eco- 
nomic groups. 

Individuals  from  27  States  of  our 
union  have  participated  in  training 
programs  in  Missouri.  Martha  Semon, 
from  Mobile,  AL.  was  the  first  such  in- 
dividual from  Alabama  to  participate. 
The  practicality  and  success  of  the 
Missouri  program  inspired  Mrs.  Semon 
to  initiate  a  similar  program  in  Ala- 
bama. A  pilot  program  in  the  beautiful 
port  city  of  Mobile.  AL,  is  now  ap- 
proaching its  second  anniversary. 

This  pilot  program  is  funded  in  large 
part  of  the  Children's  Trust  Fund  of 
Alabama  based  upon  the  anticipated  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  program  in  prevent- 
ing child  abuse.  Additional  support  has 
been  provided  by  Scott  Paper  Co.,  the 
University  of  South  Alabama  and  its 
College  of  Medicine,  the  Mobile  Com- 
munity Foundation,  and  a  few  private 
donors.  Approximately  90  adults  and  50 
babies  are  currently  participating. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  see 
Parents  as  Teachers  programs  avail- 
able to  parents  and  infants  statewide 
and  nationwide.  This  program  has 
proven  itself  effective  in  helping  young 
people  develop  their  intelligence,  lan- 
guage, curiosity,  and  social  skills,  all 
of  which  are  at  risk  during  infancy  and 
critically  important  for  a  child's  suc- 
cess in  the  school  system.  In  all  prob- 
ability the  program  will  also  prove  it- 
self to  be  an  effective  deterrent  to 
child  abuse.  I  am  sure  that  my  col- 
leagues agree  that  an  ounce  of  preven- 
tion is  worth  a  pound  of  cure. 

I  am  an  original  cosponsor  of  S.  551, 
legislation  offered  by  Senator  Bond, 
designed  to  encourage  States  to  estab- 
lish Parents  as  Teachers  programs. 

Parental  involvement  in  the  edu- 
cation of  their  children  is  the  key  to 
long-term  gains  for  youngsters  of  all 
income  brackets. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
measure,  which  will  encourage  States 


to  establish  Parents  as  Teachers  pro- 
grams. 

I  am  delighted  to  know  from  Senator 
Pell  that  he  will  support  this  program 
in  the  reauthorization  act  in  the  fu- 
ture. I  think  this  is  a  great  step  for- 
ward. I  believe  this  program  will  bring 
about  vast  improvement  in  our  young 
people  and  will  help  in  so  many  dif- 
ferent ways. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  address 
some  of  the  national  educational  goals 
that  are  in  the  legislation  that  is  now 
before  the  Senate. 

The  idea  of  school  readiness  is  very 
important.  The  first  goal  is  that  by  the 
year  2000  all  children  in  America 
should  start  school  ready  to  learn.  The 
Federal  Government  has  taken  steps 
before,  and  under  this  bill  will  take 
further  steps,  to  first  provide  Head 
Start  services  to  every  eligible  child 
who  needs  such  services;  provide  suffi- 
cient funds  for  the  special  supple- 
mental food  program  for  women,  in- 
fants, and  children— the  WIC  Pro- 
gram— so  that  all  potential  individuals 
who  are  eligible  will  have  access  to  the 
WIC  program;  and  many  other  aspects 
of  this,  including  funding  for  expanding 
the  Even  Start  and  the  Follow- 
Through  Act  to  allow  programs  to 
reach  all  parts  of  the  United  States  and 
allow  each  State  to  fund  a  sufficient 
number  of  programs  throughout  the 
States  so  that  approaches  are  available 
for  the  local  educational  agencies. 

Goal  No.  2  is  the  School  Completion 
Program.  By  the  year  2000,  the  high 
school  graduation  rate  would  increase 
to  at  least  90  percent,  and  steps  will  be 
taken  to  achieve  this  growth. 

Goal  No.  3  is  the  student  achieve- 
ment goal,  that  by  the  year  2000,  Amer- 
ican students  will  leave  grades  4,  8,  and 
12  having  demonstrated  competency  in 
challenging  subject  matter,  including 
English,  mathematics,  science,  foreign 
languages,  history,  and  geography. 

Every  school  in  America  will  ensure 
that  all  students  learn  to  use  their 
minds  well,  so  that  they  may  be  pre- 
pared for  responsible  citizenship,  fur- 
ther learning,  and  productive  employ- 
ment in  our  modern  economy. 

Goal  No.  4  relates  to  mathematics 
and  science.  This  is  very  important,  as 
we  are  living  in  an  age  of  new  and  ad- 
vancing technology.  By  the  year  2000, 
the  U.S.  students  will  be  the  first  in 
the  world  in  mathematics  and  science 
achievements.  In  order  to  achieve  this, 
the  Federal  Government  will  take 
steps  to  expand  funding  for  the  Excel- 
lence in  Mathematics,  Science,  and  En- 
gineering Act  of  1990  to  increase  the 
number  of  individuals,  particularly 
women  and  minorities,  in  graduate  and 
undergraduate  programs  in  mathe- 
matics, science,  and  engineering;  ex- 
pand funding  for  the  Dwight  D.  Eisen- 
hower Mathematics  and  Science  Edu- 
cation Act  so  that  all  elementary 
teachers  and  all  secondary  teachers  of 
mathematics  and  science  will  have  an 


opportunity  for  updating  and  improv- 
ing their  mathematics  and  science  edu- 
cational skills;  expand  funding  for  the 
act  so  that  all  elementary  teachers 
have  an  opportunity  for  skills  improve- 
ment; award  scholarships  to  high- 
achieving  students  to  pursue  the  study 
of  mathematics,  science,  and  related 
subjects  at  post-secondary  institutions; 
and  encourage  high-quality  students  to 
become  mathematics  and  science 
teachers  in  elementary  and  secondary 
schools. 

Goal  No.  5  involves  family  literacy 
and  lifelong  learning.  The  target  is 
that  by  the  year  2000  every  American 
will  be  literate  and  will  possess  the 
skills  and  knowledge  necessary  to  com- 
pete in  a  global  economy.  The  Federal 
Government  will  take  consistent  steps 
to  provide  increased  funding  for  the 
Adult  Education  Act  so  that  all  eligri- 
ble  individuals  who  seek  services  under 
the  act  will  receive  them;  expand  Fed- 
eral assistance  for  literacy  programs; 
and  provide  increased  funding  for  the 
rehabilitation  and  training  of  young 
people  with  disabilities  in  accordance 
with  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973. 

Goal  No.  6,  which  is  to  me  extremely 
important,  is  one  that  I  feel  education 
can  play  a  very  vital  part  in.  We  have 
had  hearings  in  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee pertaining  to  drug  abuse,  and  al- 
most every  individual  who  is  involved 
in  law  enforcement  tells  us  that  if  we 
are  going  to  win  the  war  against  drugs, 
we  have  to  win  it  through  education. 

Their  approach  is  that  you  have  to 
win  it  on  the  demand  side;  you  have  to 
decrease  the  demand  for  drugs;  that 
education  is  the  best  method  of  trying 
to  put  over  to  young  people  the  ills  of 
drug  abuse,  and  by  education  we  can 
accomplish  a  great  deal  in  reducing  the 
demand  for  drugs. 

The  goal  here  is  by  the  year  2000 
every  school  in  America  will  be  free  of 
drugs  and  violence  and  will  offer  a  dis- 
ciplined environment  conducive  to 
learning.  The  Federal  Government  will 
take  steps  to  ensure  that  all  students 
receive  drug  abuse  prevention  edu- 
cation and  counseling  services. 

This  legislation  is  an  excellent  idea. 
The  goals  presented  are  very  impor- 
tant. 

Another  part  of  the  measure  is  the 
National  Academic  Report  Card  Act  of 
1991.  This  section  establishes  a  biparti- 
san independent  counsel  of  political 
leaders  and  educational  experts  to  de- 
velop and  implement  methods  to  meas- 
ure progress  in  attaining  these  na- 
tional educational  goals  that  I  have 
mentioned  in  my  speech,  and  to  make 
recommendations  concerning  further 
progress  in  attaining  these  goals. 

The  National  Council  on  Educational 
Goals  would  report  annually  on 
progress  being  reached  in  trying  to 
achieve  these  goals. 

When  the  provisions  of  this  legisla- 
tion are  implemented.  States  will  be 
able  to  come  up  with  far-reaching  pro- 


grams in  education  in  order  to  make 
these  educational  goals  a  reality. 

I  think  it  is  an  excellent  bill,  and  will 
do  much  to  try  to  improve  the  edu- 
cational system  of  America. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  SHELBY.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  Bond  amendment  on 
Parents  as  first  teachers.  I  cosponsored 
this  legislation  in  March  of  1990,  when 
Senator  Bond  first  introduced  the  bill, 
and  again  when  he  reintroduced  the 
legislation  during  this  Congress.  I  be- 
lieved then,  as  I  do  now,  that  parents 
must  be  actively  involved  in  the  edu- 
cation of  their  children  if  their  chil- 
dren are  to  reach  their  fullest  poten- 
tial. 

I  am  sure  that  if  any  of  us  could  re- 
member the  very  first  thing  we 
learned,  there  is  a  high  probability 
that  a  parent  taught  it  to  us — whether 
it  was  shaking  a  rattler  or  reading  a 
nursery  rhyme.  Since  the  parents  are 
children's  first  teachers,  it  is  impor- 
tant that  parents  have  the  necessary 
knowledge  and  skills  to  ensure  that 
their  children's  preschool  years  are 
spent  in  a  positive  and  productive  edu- 
cational environment. 

Numerous  studies  indicate  that  the 
first  years  of  a  child's  life  profoundly 
affect  his  later  learning  capabilities. 
For  example,  during  the  early  years, 
children  learn  more  at  a  faster  rate 
than  at  other  periods  of  their  lives.  In 
addition,  the  development  of  language, 
intelligence,  and  curiosity  occur  dur- 
ing the  first  3  years  of  life.  A  child's 
personality  also  is  most  actively  mold- 
ed during  this  period.  Thus,  it  is  impor- 
tant that  parents  reflect  a  loving  and 
enthusiastic  attitude  toward  the  child. 
Parents  must  know: 

How  to  show  affection  for  the  child; 

How  to  express  pride  in  the  child's 
accomplishments; 

How  to  choose  educational  toys; 

How  to  answer  the  child's  questions; 
and 

How  to  allow  the  child  to  explore  his 
environment  freely  as  long  as  the  ex- 
ploration does  not  endanger  the  child's 
safety. 

Parents  who  do  these  things  well  can 
reasonably  expect  that  their  children 
will  grow  up  emotionally  stable  and  in- 
tellectually prepared  for  school. 

Because  the  first  3  years  of  a  child's 
life  are  so  important,  we  must  put 
forth  our  best  efforts  to  ensure  that 
parents  know  how  to  teach  and  care  for 
their  children.  While  this  statement 
seems  clearly  obvious  to  most  of  us,  we 
must  realize  that  child-rearing  to  a 
great  extent  in  America  is  trial  and 
error  often  based  on  the  experiences  of 
our  parents  or  other  adults  in  our  lives. 
However,  we  have  an  opportunity  here 
to  take  advantage  of  years  of  research 
in  early  childhood  development  to 
compensate  for  some  of  the  experiences 
which  have  been  passed  on  that  may 
not  contribute  to  a  positive  learning 
environment. 


It  is  especially  important  that  par- 
ents be  educated  to  be  good  parents  be- 
cause so  many  of  today's  parents  are 
mere  children  themselves.  However, 
the  Parents  ais  Teachers  Program  ad- 
dresses the  needs  of  all  parents— young 
and  old,  poor  and  middle  class. 

The  Neighborhood  Schools  Improve- 
ment Act,  that  the  Senate  now  is  con- 
sidering, has  incorporated  the  Presi- 
dent's and  Governors'  national  edu- 
cation goals  that  are  to  be  met  by  the 
year  2000.  If  we  are  serious  about  reach- 
ing these  goals,  we  must  fUnd  programs 
that  assist  in  early  childhood  edu- 
cation. Although  Head  Start  is  an  ex- 
tremely effective  program,  which  I 
wholeheartedly  support,  for  many  chil- 
dren Head  Start,  which  begins  at  age  3, 
is  too  late. 

The  Bond  amendment  would  go  a 
long  way  in  bridging  the  gap  between 
birth  and  Head  Start.  The  legislation 
would  provide  seed  money  to  States  to 
fund  an  early  childhood  education  pro- 
gram for  parents.  Specifically,  the  leg- 
islation would  authorize  a  SlOO  million 
competitive  grant  program  over  5  years 
for  States  desiring  to  begin  or  expand 
Parents  as  Teachers  Programs.  Under 
the  legislation.  Federal  funding  would 
decline  to  75  percent  in  the  third  year, 
50  percent  in  the  fourth  year,  and  25 
percent  in  the  fifth  year.  After  the  fifth 
year,  the  legislation  would  require  the 
States  to  pick  up  the  cost  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

I  am  pleased  to  support  the  Bond 
amendment  because  I  am  familiar  with 
the  success  of  the  Parents  as  Teachers 
Program  in  my  home  State  of  Ala- 
bama. The  Alabama  program  enrolls 
parents  when  the  mother  is  pregnant, 
and  the  family  remains  in  the  program 
until  the  child's  third  birthday.  The 
program  provides  services  such  as: 

Home  visits  by  parent  educators 
trained  in  child  development; 

Group  meetings  to  help  parents  share 
experiences; 

Periodic  health  screening  of  children 
to  check  sensory  and  educational  de- 
velopment; and 

Referral  to  community  and  profes- 
sional services  if  problems  are  detected 
during  the  screenings. 

The  Alabama  Parents  as  Teachers 
Program  is  based  on  a  Missouri  model 
established  in  1984.  A  recent  study  of 
the  children  who  participated  in  the 
Missouri  program  in  the  early  eighties 
indicated  that  the  children  were  sig- 
nificantly ahead  of  other  children  in 
academic  performance  at  the  end  of  the 
first  grade.  In  addition,  the  study  also 
revealed  that  the  parents  in  the  Mis- 
souri program  have  continued  to  play  a 
more  active  role  in  their  children's 
education  than  other  parents. 

The  results  of  the  Missouri  study  and 
the  success  of  the  program  in  Alabama 
are  enough  for  me  to  know  that  the 
Bond  amendment  is  worthy  of  my  sup- 
port. We  cannot  skimp  when  it  comes 
to  the  education  of  our  children.  They 
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Presidential  election  year,  it 
hat    everyone    has    a    plan    to 
jump-st  irt  the  economy. 

rienu  of  plans  includes  some  or 
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a  middle-income  tax  cut,  a 

capital  gains  tax  investment 

and  drastic  defense  spend- 
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I  would  bet  every  office  in  the  Senate 
has  heard  from  people  concerned  about 
their  economic  future  as  such  major 
corporations  as  IBM  and  General  Mo- 
tors implement  massive  worker  lay- 
offs. 

And  unlike  previous  recessions,  these 
particular  jobs  may  not  return. 

The  real  challenge  for  the  President 
and  for  us  is  to  develop  and  implement 
policies  which  deals  with  the  Nation's 
budget  deficit,  long-term  economic 
growth,  and  competitiveness. 

If  we  have  the  courage,  to  pursue 
them,  these  policies  will  create  mean- 
ingful jobs  and  a  meaningful  future, 
without  tax  gimmicks. 

I  believe  they  can  be  found  under  the 
heading  of  defense  economic  conver- 
sion. 

For  over  40  years,  America  has  spent 
funds  fighting  a  cold  war  which  is  now 
over. 

The  good  news  is,  we  won. 

The  challenge,  to  those  of  us  in  the 
Senate,  because  of  that  victory,  is  to 
reassess  our  national  security  needs. 

This  change  in  our  defense  needs  and 
continued  defense  budget  reductions, 
will  have  a  substantial  impact  on  de- 
fense industries. 

Already,  United  Technologies  Corp., 
and  Tenneco,  have  announced  plans  to 
lay  off  thousands  of  workers,  and 
white-collar  employees,  are  especially 
hard  hit. 

Part  of  our  task  ought  to  include 
finding  ways  to  help  the  Defense  Estab- 
lishment turn  to  other  pursuits. 

For  years,  we  have  considered  de- 
fense spending  to  include  an  invest- 
ment; an  investment  in  developing  new 
technologies,  an  investment  in  devel- 
oping manufacturing  know-how,  and  an 
investment  in  developing  some  of  the 
best  and  brightest  industrial  teams  in 
the  country. 

But  those  efforts  may  have  gone  too 
far  in  the  direction  of  specialization. 

As  a  result,  converting  a  portion  of 
America's  defense  economy  to  civilian 
use  will  be  a  massive  task,  with  many 
facets. 

Conversion  means  finding  ways  to  de- 
velop new  types  of  employment,  and 
training  former  defense  workers  and 
detached  military  personnel,  to  qualify 
for  these  positions. 

Conversion  means  providing  incen- 
tives lor  defense  contractors  to  con- 
tinue to  covert  and  enhance  defense 
technologies  for  use  in  the  civilian 
market. 

The  Federal  Government  helped  to 
build  the  defense  sector  of  our  economy 
into  the  most  impressive  industrial 
complex  in  the  world. 

But  it  seems  to  me  that  we  also  have 
a  role  in  helping  our  defense  industries 
work  to  secure  America's  place  as  first 
in  trade,  first  in  research  and  develop- 
ment and  first  in  technological  innova- 
tion. 

And  there  are  a  few  tangible  things 
that  we  can  do  in  the  short-  to  me- 


dium-term  to  help  get  the  economy 
going  again. 

Our  first  challenge  is  to  confront  the 
budget  deficit  seriously  and  without 
trickery. 

I  believe  that  requires  renegotiating 
the  budget  agreement  reached  in  1990. 

The  new  agreement  should  contain  a 
responsible,  planned,  and  orderly  build- 
down  in  defense. 

Other  adjustments  in  spending  In 
other  accounts  may  follow,  and  they 
may  be  warranted. 

But  we  need  the  will  to  follow  the  re- 
sponsible course  in  each  instance, 
whether  that  leads  us  to  an  increase  in 
a  particular  function  or  to  a  decrease 
in  it. 

Revisions  to  the  tax  laws  are  admit- 
tedly tempting. 

But  I  would  submit  this  is  no  time 
for  spontaneity. 

Our  most  experienced  Members 
should  be  given  the  time  necessary  to 
carefully  construct  that  legislation. 

It  takes  time  and  skill  to  craft  provi- 
sions which  encourage  long-term  busi- 
ness investment,  research  and  develop- 
ment and  saving. 

And  reaching  the  right  language  to 
promote  turning  debt  into  equity  for 
both  business  and  consumers  takes 
cautious  deliberation. 

The  Congressional  Budget  Office  in 
its  recent  report  on  the  economic  and 
budget  outlook  projects  that  the  Fed- 
eral budget  deficit  will  reach  a  record 
$352  billion  this  year  and  exceed  $400 
billion  without  the  trust  fund  sur- 
pluses. CBO  also  projects  that  the  na- 
tional debt  will  grow  to  $5.9  trillion  by 
fiscal  year  1997. 

Net  interest  payments  on  the  debt 
are  projected  to  grow  from  $201  billion 
this  year  to  $278  billion  in  fiscal  year 
1997. 

It  took  12  years  to  increase  the  na- 
tional debt  from  over  $900  billion  to  al- 
most $4  trillion. 

We  will  not  erase  that  debt  by  June, 
by  November,  or  by  next  year. 

But  by  managing  the  budget  better, 
we  can  create  a  better  atmosphere 
where  business  can  grow  and  compete 
on  a  global  basis. 

The  CBO  report  suggests  that  a  sound 
fiscal  policy  option  might  be  unre- 
stricted financial  assistance  to  States 
and  localities.  This  endorsement  of  a 
type  of  revenue  sharing  deserves,  in  my 
judgment,  serious  attention. 

As  a  former  Governor,  I  believe  the 
States  can  be  trusted  to  handle  their 
allocations  responsibly  at  least,  since 
they  cannot  print  money  the  way  we 
can. 

Aggressive  action  is  also  going  to  be 
needed  to  open  foreign  markets. 

Things  are  clearly  stagnant  at  home 
right  now  so  to  get  the  economy  going 
and  to  aid  in  the  conversion  from  a 
substantially  defense-based  economy, 
we  may  have  to  help  American  busi- 
nesses increase  their  marketing  over- 
seas. 


Philosophically,  I  have  always  been  a 
pretty  doctrinaire,  free  trader,  but  we 
are  going  to  have  to  do  more  to  combat 
unfair  trade  barriers  in  other  coun- 
tries. 

If  we  do,  I  believe  that  American 
goods,  can  again  be  the  standard  for 
the  world. 

Finally,  I  believe  we  can  restore  Gov- 
ernment's commitment  to  give  busi- 
ness two  key  ingredients:  the  fruits,  of 
basic  research,  and  a  well  trained  work 
force. 

Both  of  these  forms  of  investment 
were  cut  back  in  the  eighties. 

Frankly,  we  will  not  see  their  bene- 
fits, for  several  years,  but  if  we  do  not 
start  now,  we  will  never  be  able  to  take 
advantage  of  them. 

Many  of  our  able  colleagues,  in  both 
Houses,  and  both  parties,  have  pro- 
posed competing  plans  and  ideas  that 
emphasize  tax  cuts  or  increased  domes- 
tic spending  only. 

It  seems  to  me  there  must  be  a  way 
to  marry,  some  of  these  proposals  in  a 
sound  fashion,  along  with  some  reduced 
spending. 

In  this  hour  of  economic  need  for 
many  citizens,  we  should  try  to  avoid — 
as  much  as  possible — raw  partisanship 
for  the  sake  of  the  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  as  we  review  the 
President's  fiscal  year  1993  budget  pro- 
posals and  the  proposals  of  Members  of 
Congress,  let  us  keep  in  mind,  that 
while  we  seek  to  stimulate  short-term 
growth,  we  must  also  understand  that 
the  key  to  sustained  economic  growth 
and  a  better  society,  is  long-term  com- 
petitiveness. 

We  can  not  let  our  concern  for  to- 
day's worries  lead  us  into  policies 
which  will  be  harmful  down  the  road. 

That,  Mr.  President,  is  how  we  got  in 
this  mess,  in  the  first  place. 

Let  us  show  America  that  we  have 
learned  from  that  particular  experi- 
ence. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  any  time 
remaining,  and  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
point  of  no  quorum  having  been  made, 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  further  proceedings 
under  the  quorum  call  will  be  dispensed 
with. 


STRENGTHENING  EDUCATION  FOR 
AMERICAN  FAMILIES  ACT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill. 

Mr.  PEILL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  we  lay  aside  the  Wirth- 
Wellstone  amendment  so  that  we  may 
consider  the  managers'  amendment, 
which  has  been  agreed  to.  Immediately 


upon  adoption  of  the  managers'  amend- 
ment, we  will  return  to  consideration 
of  the  Wirth-Wellstone  amendment. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  amendment.  No. 
1491,  by  Mr.  Wirth,  to  amendment  No. 
1490,  is  temporarily  laid  aside. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

I  add,  Mr.  President,  this  amendment 
has  now  been  cleared  by  both  floor 
managers.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  it 
be  added  to  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Will 
the  Senator  send  forward  the  amend- 
ment? 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1495 

(Purpose:  To  strengl;hen  the  bill,  and  for 
other  purposes) 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pell), 
for  Mr.  Kennedy,  for  himself.  Mr.  Pell.  Mr. 
Hatch,  and  Mrs.  Kassebaum,  proposes  an 
amendment  numbered  1495. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  3,  between  lines  14  and  15,  Insert 
the  following-: 

(6)  innovative  and  successful  reform  initia- 
tives which  are  underway  in  schools 
throughout  the  Nation  are  not  being  rep- 
licated in  sufficient  number  by  schools 
where  identical  practices  would  further  the 
National  Education  Goals; 

On  page  3,  line  15,  strike  "(6)"  and  insert 
"(7)". 

On  page  3,  line  22,  strike  "(7)"  and  insert 
•'{8)". 

On  page  4,  line  3,  strike  "(8)"  and  insert 
"(9)". 

On  page  4.  line  9,  strike  "(9)"  and  insert 
"(10)". 

On  page  31,  between  lines  6  and  7,  insert 
the  following: 

(a)  Reservation.— The  Secretary  shall  re- 
serve 1  percent  of  the  amount  appropriated 
pursuant  to  the  authority  of  section  212  in 
each  fiscal  year  to  award  grants  to  the  Pa- 
cific outlying  area  and  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  for  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
schools  using  whatever  mechanism  the  Sec- 
retary determines  shall  best  meet  the  pur- 
poses of  this  title. 

On  page  31,  line  7,  strike  "(a)"  and  insert 
"(b)". 

On  page  31,  line  8,  insert  "and  not  reserved 
pursuant  to  subsection  (a),"  after  "year". 

On  page  32.  strike  lines  1  through  3,  and  in- 
sert the  following: 

"(c)  State  Minimum.— No  State  edu- 
cational agency,  by  reason  of  the  application 
of  subsection  (b)". 

On  page  32.  strike  lines  8  through  11. 

On  page  34,  line  11,  strike  "and"  the  second 
place  such  term  appears. 

On  page  34,  between  lines  11  and  12,  insert 
the  following: 

(iii)  providing  grants  to  business  and  edu- 
cation partnerships  to  enable  such  partner- 
ships to  plan,  establish  and  operate  model 
secondary  schools  or  programs  for  science 
and  mathematics  or  technology  education, 


Including  such  schools  or  programs  which 
place  a  priority  on  serving  disadvantaged  or 
female  secondary  school  students;  and 

On  page  34,  line  12,  strike  "(iii)"  and  insert 
"(iv)". 

On  page  39,  line  9,  strike  "and". 

On  page  39.  between  lines  9  and  10,  insert 
the  following: 

(8)  affirm  the  importance  of  identifying 
and  incorporating  into  reform  plans  success- 
ful ongoing  efforts  which  further  the  State 
strategy  to  achieve  the  National  Education 
Goals;  and 

On  page  39,  line  10,  strike  "(8)"  and  insert 
"(9)". 

On  page  41,  line  14,  insert  "or  ongoing  in  a 
school"  after  "title". 

On  page  45,  line  17,  insert  "the  Commission 
on  National  and  Community  Service,"  after 
"centers,". 

On  page  50,  line  3,  strike  "and". 

On  i>age  50,  line  4,  strike  "describe". 

On  page  50,  line  6,  strike  the  period  and  in- 
sert a  semicolon  and  "and". 

On  page  50,  between  lines  6  and  7,  insert 
the  following: 

(K)  how  the  local  educational  agency  and 
the  school  will  meet  the  special  educational 
needs  of  limited-English  proficient  students 
and  students  with  disabilities  attending  the 
school. 

On  page  53,  line  7,  strike  "and". 

On  page  53,  between  lines  7  and  8,  insert 
the  following: 

(13)  service-learning  and  student  commu- 
nity service  projects;  and 

On  page  53,  line  8,  strike  "(13)"  and  insert 
"(14)". 

On  page  56,  line  19.  insert  ",  of  which  not 
more  than  $75,000,000  shall  be  available  in 
any  one  fiscal  year  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  section  202(c)(1)"  before  the  period. 

On  page  56,  between  lines  19  and  20,  insert 
the  following: 

TITLE  m— MISCELLANEOUS 

SEC.    SOI.    IMPROVED    STATISTICS    REGARDING 
AMERICAN  SCHOOLS. 

Subparagraph  (C)  of  section  406(i)(2)  of  the 
General  Education  Provisions  Act  (20  U.S.C. 
1221e-l(i)(2)(C))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  clauses  (ill),  (iv),  and 
(v)  as  clauses  (iv),  (v).  and  (vi),  respectively: 

(2)  by  inserting  after  clause  (ii)  the  follow- 
ing new  clause: 

"(iii)  The  National  Assessment  shall— 

"(I)  conduct,  in  1994.  a  trial  mathematics 
assessment  for  the  4th  and  8th  grades  and  a 
trial  reading  assessment  for  the  4th  grade,  in 
States  that  wish  to  participate,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  determining  whether  such  assess- 
ments yield  valid  and  reliable  State  rep- 
resentative data: 

"(II)  develop,  and  conduct  in  1994,  a  trial 
mathematics  assessment  for  the  12th  grade, 
a  trial  reading  assessment  for  the  8th  and 
12th  grades,  and  a  trial  science  assessment 
for  the  4th,  8th,  and  12th  grades,  in  States 
that  wish  to  participate,  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  whether  such  assessments  yield 
valid  and  reliable  State  representative  data; 
and 

"(III)  include  in  each  such  sample  assess- 
ment described  in  subclauses  (I)  and  (II)  stu- 
dents in  public  and  private  schools  in  a  man- 
ner that  ensures  comparability  with  the  na- 
tional sample.". 

SEC.  SOS.  FREEDOM  OF  SPEECH  ON  CAMPUS. 

(a)  Findings.— The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  free  speech  is  a  fundamental  right  and 
a  safeguard  against  political  and  intellectual 
tyranny; 

(2)  curtailment  of  free  speech  strikes  twice 
at  intellectual  freedom,  for  whoever  deprives 
a  person  of  the  right  to  state  unpopular 
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I  ecessarily  deprives  other  persons  of 

to  listen  to  the  views: 

primary  and  traditional  function  of 

unive|^ity  is  to  disseminate  knowledge  and 

the  search  for  truth,  and,  in  order 

out  the  function,  to  do  everything 

to  ensure  the  free  exchange  of  ideas 

fullest  degree  of  intellectual  free- 

add 

th  srefore,  to  carry  out  the  function  of 

university,  every  member  of  the  univer- 

an  obligation  to  permit  free  expres- 

every  university  official  has  a  spe- 

igation  to  foster  freedom  of  speech 

ensure  that  the  speech  is  not  ob- 

,  at  the  university. 

OF  Congress.— It  is  the  sense  of 

that    students    attending    univer- 

other  institutions  of  higher  edu- 

that  receive  Federal  funds  should  be 

exercise  full  rights  to  fi-eedom  of 

an  campus  free  from  official  Intru- 
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2.  after  the  item  relating  to  sec- 
insert  the  following: 

'ITLE  m— MISCELLANEOUS 
Sec.  301   Improved  statistics  regarding  Amer- 
ican schools. 
Freedom  of  speech  on  campus. 
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2,  redesignate  the  item  relating  to 
the  item  relating  to  title  IV. 
2.  redesignate  the  item  relating  to 
301  SIS  the  item  relating  to  section 


Sec.  302 
On 

•rv" 

On  pa^e  56,  line  21,  strike  "SOI"'  and  insert 
"401". 

Mr.  tfELL.  Mr.  President,  as  with  any 
other  1  ill  of  this  size  and  complexity, 
there  i  re  a  number  of  issues  that  the 
staff  h  ive  been  working  on  and  have 
reachei  1  agreement. 
The  fiaJiager's  amendment  that  I  am 
does  several  things.  It 
that  native  Americans  in  the 
of  Indian  Affairs  schools  will  be 
inder  this  legislation.  It  empha- 
existing,  successful  reform 
should  be  replicated  where 
and  desirable.  It  makes  spe- 
m^ntion  of  the  need  to  address  the 
educational  needs  of  disabled 
mited-English-proficient  stu- 
t  also  permits  the  Department 
Education  to  begin  planning  a  trial 
State  assessment  for  1994  for 
naltonal  assessment  of  educational 
prograins  [NAEP].  This  is  language 
that  tt  e  Department  of  Education  re- 
questec 
Final  ly 


,    the   manager's   amendment 
a  sense-of-the-Senate  resolu- 
rdgarding  freedom  of  speech  on 
campuses. 

said,  this  amendment  has  been 

by  both  floor  managers  and  I 

unanimous    consent    that    it    be 

the  bill. 

]  'RESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is  the 

asking    the    amendment    be 

to? 

-,.  Yes. 

PRESIDENT    pro    tempore.    If 

no  further  debate,  the  ques- 

on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

8  mendment  (No.  1495)  was  agreed 
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BUSINESS  AND  EDUCATION  PARTNERSHIP 
AMENDMENT  TO  8.  2 

Mr.  LIEBERMAN.  Mr.  President, 
during  the  past  decade  we  have  seen 
the  convergence  of  two  disturbing 
trends,  economic  growth  in  the  United 
States  has  slowed  dramatically  and  our 
students  are  lagging  further  than  ever 
behind  those  in  other  industrialized  na- 
tions in  math  and  science  skills.  As 
business  and  government  struggle  to 
explain  our  flagging  growth  rate,  it  has 
become  clear  that  developing  a  better 
educated,  more  highly  skilled  work 
force  is  a  critical  factor  in  improving 
our  productivity  and  stimulating  eco- 
nomic growth.  We  must  build  on  the 
initiatives  of  private  businesses  and 
State  and  local  education  officials  and 
focus  national  attention  on  preparing 
the  work  force  for  the  21st  century. 

My  proposal,  which  is  included  in  the 
manager's  amendment  would  allow 
States  to  use  set  aside  funds  to  provide 
grants  to  business  and  education  part- 
nerships to  plan,  establish,  and  operate 
model  secondary  schools  or  programs 
for  science  and  mathematics  or  tech- 
nology education.  I  support  S.  2  and 
think  it  takes  important  steps  toward 
improving  our  Nation's  schools,  but  I 
do  think  we  must  focus  some  attention 
specifically  on  providing  our  work 
force  with  the  skills  it  will  need  to  in- 
novate and  compete  in  a  global  econ- 
omy. While  we  have  come  to  recognize 
that  our  current  system  of  education 
does  not  provide  enough  of  our  work 
force  with  the  necessary  knowledge 
and  skills  to  compete  in  a  world  mar- 
ket, we  have  not  yet  made  a  national 
commitment  to  developing  a  total 
work  force  with  this  knowledge  or 
these  skills. 

Every  year  1  million  Americans  drop 
out  of  high  school.  Twenty-five  percent 
of  those  who  do  graduate  from  high 
school  cannot  reeid  or  write  at  even  an 
eighth  grade  level.  Few  of  those  who 
stay  in  school  are  being  equipped  with 
the  knowledge  and  skills  they  need  to 
get  a  good  job  without  additional 
training.  And  of  those  who  do  go  on  to 
college,  many  are  not  pursuing  degrees 
in  areas  that  are  crucial  to  their  own 
success  and  to  America's  success  in  the 
international  market.  The  National 
Science  Foundation  predicts  that  we 
will  train  400,000  fewer  scientists  and 
engineers  than  our  economy  will  need 
by  the  year  2000. 

While  we  must  attempt  to  increase 
the  number  of  scientists,  mathemati- 
cians, and  engrineers  being  trained,  we 
must  be  careful  not  to  focus  only  on 
preparing  students  for  college.  We 
must  recognize  the  importance  of 
training  all  our  students,  not  just  the 
most  academically  gifted,  for  life  in 
the  real  world,  and  that  means  more 
emphasis  on  basic  skills  and  technical 
training.  A  high  school  degree  must  be 
more  than  just  a  passport  to  college  for 
those  who  can  make  it — it  must  be  the 
ticket  to  a  good  job,  a  job  which  con- 
tributes to  American  productivity. 


Improving  the  education  and  training 
our  work  force  receives  need  not  in- 
volve massive  Federal  spending.  Busi- 
nesses are  already  spending  $30  billion 
a  year  on  worker  training  and  edu- 
cation. However,  most  of  this  business 
investment  in  training  is  spent  by 
fewer  than  1  percent  of  American  com- 
panies. Businesses,  small  and  large,  are 
gradually  learning  that  although 
spending  on  worker  training  may  be 
costly  in  the  short  run,  it  is  critical  to 
their  survival  and  their  ability  to  com- 
pete in  the  long  run.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's role  must  be  to  look  for 
ways  to  encourage  and  facilitate  in- 
vestment in  education  by  businesses 
around  the  Nation. 

This  provision  addresses  the  need  to 
encourage  and  promote  the  involve- 
ment of  businesses  in  training  the 
American  work  force  of  the  21st  cen- 
tury. This  aimendment  will  provide 
grants  to  business  and  education  part- 
nerships which  have  been  created  to  es- 
tablish model  science  and  mathematics 
secondary  schools  or  secondary  school 
programs  or  model  secondary  schools 
for  technology  education.  Businesses 
will  join  with  State  or  local  education 
agencies  to  fund  and  design  these 
model  schools.  In  addition  to  financial 
support,  assistance  from  businesses 
may  include  provision  of  equipment 
and  services,  use  of  laboratories  or 
other  facilities,  apprenticeship  pro- 
grams for  students,  or  employees'  time 
for  teaching  or  mentoring. 

Our  need  for  more  scientists  and 
mathematicians,  and  for  high  school 
graduates  who  are  well-trained  In  high- 
technology  fields  is  addressed  by  fund- 
ing model  schools  that  would  provide 
the  most  up-to-date  training  in  these 
areas.  In  several  communities  model 
science  high  schools  have  been  very 
successful  at  attracting  students  and 
preparing  them  for  careers  in  science. 
We  need  more  of  these  schools  to  reach 
students  at  an  early  age  and  develop 
their  special  interest  In  and  aptitude 
for  science  and  to  provide  a  base  from 
which  to  upgrade  the  level  of  science 
training  throughout  our  school  sys- 
tems. 

Model  high  schools  that  focus  on 
state-of-the  art  technology  training  for 
the  noncollege  bound  will  give  business 
and  education  partnerships  the  oppor- 
tunity to  develop  a  program  which  pro- 
vides not  only  the  strong  basic  edu- 
cation and  necessary  to  be  productive 
in  today's  work  force  but  also  the  ad- 
vanced technological  job  skills  nec- 
essary to  meet  the  needs  of  busi^eises 
attempting  to  compete  in  a  world  mar- 
ket. These  schools  will  be  able  to' ex- 
periment with  apprenticeship  programs 
like  those  in  Germany  which  have  pro- 
duced highly  trained,  highly  sought- 
after  entrants  into  the  work  force,  as 
well  as  other  programs  which  can  com- 
bine the  skills  and  knowledge  of  busi- 
ness people  and  educators  in  the  area. 

This  provision  places  a  priority  on 
those  business  and  education  partner- 


ship programs  which  emphasize  serving 
disadvantaged  students  and  female  stu- 
dents because  these  students  are  least 
likely  to  specialize  in  mathematics  and 
science  and  mostly  likely  to  graduate 
without  the  skills  needed  to  partici- 
pate in  highly  technical  workplaces. 

There  is  no  more  important  task  in 
the  years  ahead  than  that  of  upgrading 
our  current  and  future  work  force.  I  be- 
lieve this  amendment  can  make  an  im- 
portant contribution  to  promoting  the 
participation  of  the  business  commu- 
nity in  proving  our  education  system 
and  will  focus  our  attention  on  prepar- 
ing our  students  to  become  part  of  the 
skilled  work  force  this  country  needs. 

I  am  very  pleased  that  the  manager 
of  the  bill  has  included  this  provision 
in  the  bill. 

DEMOCRATIC  EDUCATION  PACKAGE 

Mr.  ROCKEFELLER.  Mr.  President, 
as  our  country  struggles  with  the  lin- 
gering recession  and  its  economic  dev- 
astation, the  eyes  of  the  American  peo- 
ple are  on  Washington. 

They  rightfully  expect  their  Presi- 
dent and  their  Congress  to  deal  with 
the  problems  that  plague  families  and 
communities  in  every  corner  of  the 
land.  They  rightfully  expect  action 
that  will  put  the  country  back  on 
track,  and  put  down  a  foundation  on 
which  we  can  build  a  future  of  hope  and 
economic  strength. 

And  now,  we  have  begun  a  new  ses- 
sion of  the  Congress  by  focusing  on  an 
area — education — that  cries  out  for 
leadership,  commitment,  and  action.  I 
just  hope  that  it  will  be  an  auspicious 
start  to  this  critical  year. 

Together,  Congress  and  the  adminis- 
tration have  the  opportunity  with  this 
legislation  to  prove  our  capacity  to  re- 
spond to  the  real  needs  of  our  Nation's 
children  and  people.  I  say  we  had  bet- 
ter meet  the  test. 

Over  the  next  few  weeks,  we  are 
going  to  try  to  agree  on  specific  pro- 
posals to  overcome  the  current  reces- 
sion. In  that  process,  we  should  also 
take  the  long-term  view.  It's  time  to 
reach  consensus  and  make  the  invest- 
ments required  to  restore  our  competi- 
tive edge  and  secure  our  future. 

And  we  should  start  with  education. 

If  we  expect  our  workers  to  effec- 
tively compete  in  the  international 
marketplace,  we  have  to  ensure  that 
the  children  in  classrooms  today  re- 
ceive a  first-rate  education. 

Our  children  must  be  taught  the 
skills  required  to  join  the  work  force 
and  to  become  responsible  citizens.  To 
achieve  this,  we  must  immediately  in- 
crease our  investment  in  schools. 

I  am  proud  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  the 
legislation  before  this  body,  the  Neigh- 
borhood Schools  Improvement  Act.  It 
is  a  serious,  significant  proposal  to  re- 
form schools  across  the  country  and  as- 
sure America's  children  a  solid  edu- 
cation. 

As  chairman  of  the  National  Com- 
mission on  Children,  I  had  a  unique  op- 


portunity to  delve  into  the  problems 
facing  children  and  the  country.  The 
Commission  had  members  representing 
the  full  political  spectrum,  but  we 
came  together  in  endorsing  a  report 
that  laid  out  a  specific  course  of  action 
required  to  Improve  the  status  of  chil- 
dren and  strengthen  families. 

Education  was  one  of  the  issues  that 
the  Commission  explored  intensely, 
and  addressed  in  our  final  rec- 
ommendations. 

We  talked  with  students,  parents, 
and  teachers  across  the  country.  We 
visited  schools  in  several  locations  to 
look  at  models  that  work. 

I  will  never  forget  our  visit  to  the 
Helene  Grant  Elementary  School  in 
New  Haven,  CT. 

There  we  saw  with  our  own  eyes  the 
success  of  the  School  Development 
Program  model  pioneered  by  Dr.  James 
Comer — one  of  the  school  reform  ap- 
proaches that  this  legislation  Intends 
to  support  In  other  communities  across 
the  country. 

Upon  entering  the  school,  it  would 
never  occur  to  anyone  to  call  Helene 
Grant  a  new  school.  But  Inside  its  old 
walls,  the  air  was  charged  with  stu- 
dents eager  to  learn  and  teachers  and 
parents  working  side-by-side  to  make 
their  school  the  best  it  can  be.  What 
was  new  was  the  spirit  generated  by 
the  success  of  strong,  supportive  rela- 
tionships among  counselors,  parents, 
teachers,  and  administrators.  What 
was  bold  was  the  commitment  to  learn- 
ing that  was  clearly  generated  by  the 
school-based  management  approach 
that  this  school  had  adopted. 

I  make  this  point  as  a  response  to  the 
suggestions  made  over  and  over  again 
by  the  Bush  administration  that  this 
legislation— S.  2— is  somehow  continu- 
ing the  same  old  thing.  In  my  view,  the 
President  has  lobbed  criticisms  at  this 
bill  that  are  unfair. 

Our  challenge  Is  not  to  create  just  a 
few  new  schools,  as  the  President  has 
tried  to  suggest. 

Our  challenge  is  to  figure  out  the 
way  to  instill  new  spirit,  new  commit- 
ment, and  a  new  beginning  in  every 
school  in  this  country. 

In  order  to  meet  our  national  edu- 
cation goals,  every  school  has  to  set 
the  standards  of  learning  and  team- 
work that  I  saw  at  Helene  Grant  Ele- 
mentary. 

East  Dale  Elementary  School  in 
Fairmont,  WV,  is  another  example  of 
school  reform  at  work.  East  Dale  is 
emphasizing  math  and  science.  Teach- 
ers there  are  using  exciting  ways  to 
teach  students  the  basic  skills  they 
need  to  learn. 

Both  schools,  through  different  strat- 
egies, are  striving  to  improve  and  offer 
an  excellent  education  to  their  stu- 
dents. 

The  Neighborhood  School  Improve- 
ment Act  is  designed  to  foster  such  ac- 
tion in  thousands  of  schools  across  our 
country. 


We  want  to  encourage  the  approaches 
that  work:  Early  childhood  develop- 
ment; school-based  management;  pro- 
grams to  strengthen  parental  involve- 
ment; dropout  prevention;  and  special 
programs  for  at-risk  students. 

All  of  these  are  options.  The  legisla- 
tion doesn't  tell  schools  how  they 
should  reform.  That  will  be  decided  on 
the  local  level  among  administrators, 
teachers,  and  parents.  But  this  bill 
gives  schools  the  financial  Incentives 
and  help  needed  to  spur  genuine  reform 
and  quality  education. 

The  legislation  offers  5-year  grants 
to  schools  that  develop  a  long-term 
plan  to  promote  educational  achieve- 
ment. It  Is  responsible  legislation,  be- 
cause schools  which  don't  truly  reform 
and  fall  to  show  improvement  can  lose 
their  Federal  funding  in  the  fourth  and 
fifth  year  of  their  grant. 

This  legislation  insists  on  account- 
ability. 

The  Neighborhood  School  Improve- 
ment Act  echoes  the  goals  of  the  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Children. 

Our  role  in  Washington  should  be  to 
foster  reform,  and  to  provide  prin- 
cipals, teachers,  parents,  and  students 
the  tools  needed  to  revamp  neighbor- 
hood schools. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  diverge  for  a 
minute,  and  express  my  profound  dis- 
appointment that  the  administiation 
initially  attacked  this  bill.  Education 
has  to  be  the  entire  Nation's  priority, 
and  we  should  not  stumble  over  unnec- 
essary partisan  politics. 

I  commend  Senator  Kennedy  for  his 
efforts  to  work  with  leaders  from  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle  and  Secretary 
Alexander  to  resolve  our  differences, 
and  move  forward  on  what  really  mat- 
ters— revitalizing  our  schools. 

On  the  issue  of  choice,  clearly  there 
are  different  views.  The  Senate  pack- 
age allows  for  choice  among  public 
schools. 

It  does  not  allow  Federal  funds  for 
choice  among  private  schools. 

The  National  Commission  on  Chil- 
dren debated  the  issue  of  choice.  Our 
members  had  varying  views  and  strong 
opinions.  But  rather  than  allow  this 
issue  to  divide  us,  we  came  together 
where  we  could  achieve  consensus  and 
endorsed  the  concept  of  choice  among 
public  schools. 

Our  report  recognized  that  choice 
among  public  schools  is  one  option 
that  could  be  helpful  as  part  of  an  over- 
all plan  to  restructure  and  improve 
public  schools. 

And  our  bipartisan  Commission 
agreed  that  school  choice  should  only 
be  implemented  where  accountability 
measures  are  specified  and  where  the 
special  needs  of  educationally  dis- 
advantaged students  are  addressed. 

Choice  among  public  schools  could  be 
helpful  in  some  circumstances,  and  this 
bill  agrees  to  provide  assistance  to 
communities  to  try  this  option.  But 
choice  alone  will  not  revitalize  edu- 
cation in  all  our  schools. 
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President's   package   called   for 

American  Schools. 

Senate  bill,  which  was  developed 

1  ipartisan  manner,   takes  a  dif- 

approach    of   offering   smaller, 

grrants  to  help  several  thou- 

sihools. 

i  nstead  of  dwelling  on  the  dif- 

let's        recognize         the 

and  pass  a  bill  together. 

programs  seek  to  promote  bet- 

s4hools     and    quality     education 

new  strategies.  Both  progrrams 

a  stronger  role  for  teachers, 

parental  involvement, 
or      improved      neighborhood 
are  marketing  terms.  But  the 
line  should  be  inspiring  schools 

much-needed  reform. 

long  past  time  to  direct  new 

funds  to  schools  to  help  them 

and  reform  based  on  suc- 

models    like    the    Comer    ap- 


of  research  now  identify  the 
characteristics  of  reform  that 
effective  schools:  high  stand- 
rfaintaining  order  and  discipline, 
homework,  and  encouraging 
support  and  cooperation.  Ef- 
schools  have  strong  leadership 
principal,  a  stable  staff  of  com- 
and    enthusiastic    teachers,    a 
that  is  integrated  across 
levels  and   that  accommodates 
va;  iety  of  learning  styles  and  cul- 
b  ickgrounds  of  their  students, 
k  low  what  should  be  done, 
u  Qderstand  that  it  must  be  done 
par  inership   with    the    States   and 
c  immunities, 
jverall  goal  of  promoting  fun- 
reform  in  schools  is  our  com- 
ground.       The      Neighborhood 
Improvement  Act  is  a  proposal 
deserves  enthusiastic,  bipartisan 

should  get  past  the  rhetoric  and 
;  to  the  vision  of  good,  ener- 
effective    schools    across    the 


vhen  we  do  that,  we  will  be  on 
to  the  recovery  and  growth 
people  of  our  country  are  ex- 

us  to  achieve. 


Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Senators 
Simon  and  Adams  be  added  as  cospon- 
sors  to  the  Wirth  amendment  1491. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

MCCAIN  AMENDMENT  REGARDING  LIMFTED 
ENGLISH  PROFICIENT  CHILDREN 

Mr.  McCain.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
speak  about  my  amendment  to  S.  2.  I 
am  very  pleased  that  it  has  been  ac- 
cepted by  the  managers  of  the  bill,  and 
will  be  adopted  by  the  full  Senate. 

I  want  to  thank  Senators  Murkow- 
SKi,  Stevens,  and  Seymour  for  cospon- 
soring  my  amendment.  This  amend- 
ment is  a  simple  one,  but  it  focuses  at- 
tention on  the  special  needs  of  several 
million  students  that  might  otherwise 
be  ignored. 

This  amendment  requires  that  the 
local  schools  and  school  districts  which 
seek  Federal  school  improvement 
grants  describe  how  their  proposal  will 
meet  the  needs  of  their  limited  English 
proficient  students,  and  their  disabled 
students. 

As  it  is  currently  written,  S.  2  re- 
quires schools  to  describe  how  their 
educational  improvement  plan  address- 
es 11  different  criteria.  The  school's 
grant  proposal  is  submitted  with  the 
aid  of  the  local  school  district,  and  re- 
viewed by  the  State  education  depart- 
ment, and  a  newly  established,  state- 
wide advisory  council. 

These  requirements  include  outlining 
the  school's  academic  goals,  the  steps 
to  be  taken  by  the  school  to  achieve 
them,  and  how  the  educational 
progress  of  the  school  and  its  students 
will  be  measured. 

What  my  amendment  will  do,  Mr. 
President,  is  ensure  that  the  special 
needs  of  limited  English  proficient 
[LEP]  students  are  carefully  evaluated 
during  the  preparation  of  the  school's 
reform  proposal.  This  amendment  will 
also  ensure  that  the  State's  education 
department,  as  well  as  the  Governor's 
Advisory  Council  and  the  Secretary  of 
Education,  will  be  specifically  apprised 
of  how  language-minority  students  and 
disabled  students  will  be  served  by  the 
school's  reform  plan. 

The  needs  of  disabled  children  must 
also  be  in  sharp  focus  during  school  im- 
provement efforts.  The  McCain  amend- 
ment effectively  augments  the  ADA  to 
ensure  that  school  officials  are  more 
aware  of  the  special  needs  of  the  dis- 
abled. 

My  amendment  adds  no  additional 
costs  to  this  legislation;  it  does  not 
place  any  new  constraints  on  how 
schools  can  use  their  funds,  and  it  does 
not  require  any  specific  uses  for  their 
grant.  I  firmly  believe  that  local 
schools,  and  the  conmiunities  they 
serve,  must  design  and  implement  the 
education  improvement  plans  that 
they  feel  best  meet  the  needs  of  their 
students. 

There  are  compelling  reasons  for  the 
adoption  of  this  amendment.  The  aca- 


demic achievement  of  all  American 
students  is  an  issue  of  tremendous  con- 
cern today.  My  colleagues  are  well 
aware  of  the  many  comparative  studies 
and  statistical  indicators  which  show 
our  youth  to  be  trailing  their  counter- 
parts in  other  Western  industrialized 
nations. 

For  no  other  group  of  Americans, 
however,  are  there  as  many  difficult 
hurdles  standing  in  the  way  of  true 
academic  success,  as  those  that  face 
language  minority  children.  Children 
for  whom  English  is  not  their  first  lan- 
guage are  not  being  adequately  served 
in  thousands  of  schools  districts 
throughout  the  United  States.  I  believe 
the  Senate  must  act  to  ensure  that  lan- 
guage minority  children  are  not  ig- 
nored during  the  wave  of  school  re- 
forms that  this  bill  seeks  to  initiate. 

The  goals  of  this  amendment,  and 
those  of  bilingual  educational  gen- 
erally, are  to  help  mainstream  lan- 
guage minority  children,  and  to  in- 
crease their  opportunities  to  learn 
English.  We  are  entering  an  age  of  a 
new  global  economy  where  communica- 
tion skills  are  more  important  than 
ever  before.  For  this  reason,  effective 
planning  for  the  education  of  children 
and  their  language  skills  is  pivotal  to 
their  success  as  citizens  and  productive 
workers. 

To  fully  understand  the  difficulties 
facing  America's  language  minority 
students,  and  the  need  to  accept  my 
amendment,  let  us  take  a  serious  look 
at  some  very  hard  facts. 

The  most  recent  estimates  by  the  De- 
partment of  Education  Report  that 
there  are  over  2.4  million  limited  Eng- 
lish proficient  students  in  America's 
elementary  and  secondary  school 
today.  This  is  a  very  conservative  esti- 
mate, and  the  1990  census  data  may 
send  this  number  skyrocketing  upward. 

In  California.  1  out  of  every  6  stu- 
dents is  limited  English  proficient;  in 
New  Mexico,  1  out  of  every  5  students 
is;  in  Arizona,  Texas,  and  Alaska,  the 
figure  is  greater  than  1  in  10. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  the  number  of 
language  minority  students,  and  the 
special  educational  services  they  need. 
is  by  no  means  an  issue  of  concern  only 
to  schools  and  States  in  the  Southwest. 
New  York,  Massachusetts.  New  Jersey, 
and  Illinois  have  well  over  350,000  LEP 
students  among  them. 

The  challenges  faced  by  one  large 
school  district  in  Arizona  is  indicative 
of  the  problems  faced  by  many  districts 
nationwide.  The  Tucson  Unified  School 
District  has  over  57,000  students,  and 
almost  30  percent  have  a  primary  lan- 
guage other  than  English.  Hispanic,  na- 
tive American,  and  Asian  students 
comprise  43  percent  of  TUSD's  stu- 
dents. 

Despite  the  fiscal  constraints  im- 
posed by  severely  limited  resources. 
TUSD  is  known  for  its  innovative 
biligual  education  programs.  Showing 
just  how  much  America's  classrooms 


have  changed  since  most  Members  of 
the  Senate  went  to  school,  TUSD's  offi- 
cials and  educators  must  strive  to  meet 
the  educational  needs  of  a  student  body 
that  speaks  a  total  of  70  different  lan- 
guages. 

At  a  time  when  record  numbers  of 
language  minority  students  are  enter- 
ing America's  classrooms,  and  5  mil- 
lion children  of  inunigrants  are  ex- 
pected to  enroll  in  our  schools  during 
this  decade,  it  is  imperative  that  the 
Congress  act  to  address  their  unique 
educational  needs.  The  joint  efforts  of 
local.  State,  and  Federal  Governments 
are  necessary  to  serve  children  from 
families  where  English  is  not  the  pri- 
mary language. 

While  America's  LEP  population  con- 
tinues to  surge,  the  resources  allocated 
to  help  educate  these  students  remain 
alarmingly  insufficient.  The  Congres- 
sional Research  Service  [CRS]  reports 
that  when  adjusted  for  inflation,  fund- 
ing for  programs  under  the  Bilingual 
Education  Act  decreased  47  i)ercent 
over  the  last  decade.  Statistics  also 
show  that  less  than  10  percent  of  stu- 
dents eligible  for  Federal  bilingual  edu- 
cation services  of  title  7  receive  them. 

A  Department  of  Education  forum  on 
the  staffing  resources  necessary  to 
meet  the  needs  of  schools  with  lan- 
guage-minority students  supplied  con- 
crete evidence  of  a  critical  shortage  of 
bilingual  teachers,  teacher  aides,  and 
counselors  across  the  United  States.  In 
the  last  2  fiscal  years,  only  one  out  of 
every  seven  school  districts  in  the 
United  States  seeking  funds  for  family 
English  literacy,  special  population, 
and  staff  training  grants  received 
them. 

The  current  shortage  of  resources 
and  personnel  so  urgently  needed  by 
our  LEP  students  has  profound  con- 
sequences for  both  their  individual 
dreams  and  aspirations,  as  well  as  the 
future  vitality  and  competitiveness  of 
our  Nation. 

Students  from  a  non-English-speak- 
ing background  often  face  a  plethora  of 
economic  and  cultural  disadvantages  in 
struggling  to  succeed  in  America's 
schools  and  work  force.  A  look  at  cur- 
rent educational  achievement  indica- 
tors vividly  demonstrates  why  this 
amendment  is  necessary  to  help  bolster 
success  in  school  for  langruage  minority 
students. 

Hispanic  students  comprise  approxi- 
mately three-fourths  of  all  language- 
minority  students.  Nationwide,  the 
percentage  of  Hispanics  that  are  held 
back  a  grade  is  almost  twice  as  high  as 
that  of  Anglo  students. 

The  first  report  card  of  the  National 
Education  Goals  Panel  reported  that 
Hispanic  students  have  substantially 
higher  dropout  rates  than  white  or 
black  students,  and  that  limited  Eng- 
lish proficiency  is  a  factor.  At  age  20, 
only  60  percent  of  Hispanics  have  a 
high  school  diploma,  or  its  equiva- 
lency. This  compares  poorly  with  the 


83-percent  graduation  rate  for  v»hite 
students. 

As  charted  by  the  National  Edu- 
cation Goals  panel,  it  should  be  of 
great  concern  to  every  Member  of  this 
body  that  the  high  dropout  rate  for 
Hispanic  students  has  shown  scarce  im- 
provement over  the  last  15  years.  The 
plight  of  native  American  and  Native 
Alaskan  students  as  shown  by  such  in- 
dicators is  similar,  if  not  worse. 

Three  of  the  national  education  goals 
that  we  seek  to  attain  by  the  year  2000 
pose  special  challenges  for  our  fellow 
citizens  who  come  from  a  non-English- 
speaking  background.  In  my  view, 
these  are  ensuring  that  all  children 
enter  school  ready  to  learn;  a  national 
high  school  graduation  rate  of  90  per- 
cent, and  full  literacy  for  every  adult 
American.  If  we  are  to  seriously  pursue 
these  laudable  goals,  as  I  believe  we 
must,  each  school  district,  every  com- 
munity, and  all  levels  of  government 
have  to  join  forces  to  better  serve  the 
educational  needs  of  language  minority 
students. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  the  Senate 
has  helped  in  an  important  manner  by 
accepting  my  amendment.  The  legisla- 
tion before  us  authorizes  a  huge  sum  of 
new  funds  for  education  reform  at  the 
local  level — $850  million,  and  it  wisely 
allows  schools  and  communities  to  de- 
sign their  own  school  improvement 
programs. 

We  have  improved  this  bill  with  this 
amendment.  By  requiring  that  each 
school  that  develops  an  improvement 
plan  take  a  close  look  at  how  their 
plan  meets  the  needs  of  language  mi- 
nority students,  the  Senate  can  help 
protect  these  students  from  further 
falling  through  the  cracks  of  cur  edu- 
cation system. 

My  amendment  merely  requires  that 
schools  seeking  new  Federal  aid  for 
school  reform  describe  the  plan's  im- 
pact on  LEP  students. 

This  amendment  does  not  burden  ap- 
plicants with  directives  on  what  re- 
forms they  should  select,  or  how  they 
should  be  implemented.  It  also  has  no 
additional  costs  for  taxpayers. 

My  overriding  intent  is  to  ensure 
that  the  special  needs  of  LEP  and  dis- 
abled students  are  addressed  in  what- 
ever type  of  reforms  local  conmiunities 
develop  under  S.  2. 

I  know  that  each  Member  of  the  Sen- 
ate is  committed  to  furthering  the 
cause  of  educational  excellence  in 
America.  For  the  students  who  come  to 
our  schools  without  many  of  the  ad- 
vantages that  most  Americans  take  for 
granted,  the  adoption  of  this  amend- 
ment is  a  small  but  important  step  in 
their  individual  journeys  to  success  in 
school  and  beyond. 

I  would  like  to  thank  Senators  Ken- 
nedy. Hatch,  and  Kassebaum  for  their 
key  support  in  accepting  my  amend- 
ment. I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  PEILL.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 


The  PRESIDEa^T  pro  tempore.  The 
point  of  no  quorum  having  been  made, 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CABLE  TELEVISION  CONSUMER 
PROTECTION  ACT 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will  now 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  S.  12, 
which  the  clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  bill  (S.  12)  to  amend  title  VI  of  the  Com- 
munications Act  of  1934  to  ensure  carnage 
on  cable  television  of  local  news  and  other 
programming-  and  to  restore  the  right  of 
local  regulatory  authorities  to  regulate 
cable  television  rates,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill,  which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation,  with  an  amendment  to 
strike  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

SHORT  TITLE 

Section  l.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Cable  Television  Consumer  Protection  Act  of 
1991-. 

FINDINGS 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  finds  and  declares  the 
following: 

(1)  Pursuant  to  the  Cable  Communications 
Policy  Act  of  1984.  rates  for  cable  television  serv- 
ices have  been  deregulated  in  approximately  97 
percent  of  all  franchises  since  December  29, 1986. 
Since  rate  deregulation,  monthly  rates  for  the 
lowest  priced  basic  cable  service  have  increased 
by  40  percent  or  more  for  28  percent  of  cable  tel- 
evision subscribers.  Although  the  average  num- 
ber of  basic  channels  has  increased  from  about 
24  to  30,  average  monthly  rates  have  increased 
by  29  percent  during  the  same  period.  The  aver- 
age monthly  cable  rate  has  increased  almost 
three  times  as  much  as  the  Consumer  Price 
Index  since  rate  deregulation. 

(2)  For  a  variety  of  reasons,  including  local 
franchising  requirements  and  the  extraordinary 
expense  of  constructing  more  than  one  cable  tel- 
evision system  to  serve  a  particular  geographic 
area,  most  cable  television  subscribers  have  no 
opportunity  to  select  between  competing  cable 
systems.  Without  a  sufficient  number  of  local 
television  broadcast  signals  and  without  the 
presence  of  another  multichannel  video  pro- 
gramming distributor,  a  cable  system  faces  no 
local  competition.  The  result  is  undue  market 
power  for  the  cable  operator  as  compared  to  that 
of  consumers  and  video  programmers. 

(3)  There  is  a  substantial  governmental  and 
First  Amendment  interest  in  promoting  a  diver- 
sity of  views  provided  through  multiple  tech- 
nology media. 

(4)  There  has  been  a  substantial  increase  in 
the  penetration  of  cable  television  systems  over 
the  past  decade,  with  cable  television  services 
now  available  to  71.3  million  of  the  92.1  million 
households  with  televisions.  Nearly  54  million 
households,  over  58  percent  of  the  households 
with  televisions,  subscribe  to  cable  television, 
and  this  percentage  is  almost  certain  to  in- 
crease. As  a  result  of  this  growth,  the  cable  tele- 
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vision  i  idustry  has  become  a  dominant  nation- 
wide vii  eo  medium. 

(5)  Th  2  cable  industry  has  become  highly  con- 
centratil.  The  potential  effects  of  such  con- 
are  barriers  to  entry  for  new  pro- 
and  a  reduction  in  the  number  of 
vfices  available  to  consumers. 
C(  ble  television  rates  for  video  program- 
pi  )vided  on  other  than  the  basic  service 
sho  lid  not  be  govemmentally  regulated  ei- 
xtraordinary  circumstances,  which  may 
he  need  to  control  undue  market  power, 
cable  television  industry  has  become 
integrated:  cable  operators  and  cable 
often  have  common  ownership.  As 
cable  operators  have  the  incentive  and 
0  favor  their  affiliated  programmers, 
coild  make  it  more  difficult  for  non-cable- 
programmers  to  secure  carriage  on 
sffstems.  Vertically  integrated  program 
also  have  the  incentive  and  ability  to 
ir  affiliated  cable  operators  over  non- 
cable  operators  and  programming  dis- 
using other  technologies. 
Tliere  is  a  substantial  governmental  and 
Ar\  endment  interest  in  ensuring  that  cable 
subscrib  Ts  have  access  to  local  noncommercial 
educatic  nal  stations  which  Congress  has  au- 
thorized as  expressed  in  section  396(a)(5)  of  the 
CommuJ  ications  Act  of  1934  (47  U.S.C. 
396(a)(5, }.  The  distribution  of  unique  non- 
commerc  ial.  educational  programming  services, 
includin  7  those  transmitted  by  noncommercial 
educatic  ial  television  stations  serving  local 
commun  ties  or  markets,  advances  that  interest 
iing  for  the  further  education  of  our 
ind  encouraging  "public  telecommuni- 
ervices  which  will  be  responsive  to  the 
of  people  both  in  particular  localities 
throughout  the  United  States,  which  will 
an  expression  of  diversity  and  eicel- 
which  wilt  constitute  a  source  of  al- 
telecommunications  services  for  all  the 
if  the  Nation". 
Federal  Government  has  a  substantial 
n  making  all  nonduplicative  local  pub- 
ion  services  available  on  cable  systems 


ic  television  provides  educational  and 

onal  programming  to  the  Nation's  citi- 

th^reby  advancing  the  Government's  com- 

terest  in  educating  its  citizens: 
pt^lic  television  is  a  local  community  in- 
supported  through  local  tax  dollars 
voluntary  citizen  contributions  in  excess  of 
000  since  1972.  that  provides  public 
1  rogramming  that  is  responsive  to  the 
interests  of  the  local  community: 
Federal  Government,  in  recognition  of 
tilevision's  integral  role  in  serving  the 
educaticiial  and  informational  needs  of  local 
ies.       has       invested       more       than 
000  in  public  broadcasting  since  1969: 


t  ar  i 


al  sent 


carriage  requirements  there  is  a 
likelihood  that  citizens,  who  have 
local  public  television  services,  will  be 
of  those  services. 

primary  objective  and  benefit  of  our 

system  of  regulation  of  television  and 

broadcasting  is  the  local  origination  of 

There   is  a  substantial  govern- 

terest  in  ensuring  its  continuation. 

Bioadcast  television  stations  continue  to 

im  iortant  source  of  local  news  and  public 

I  rogramming  and  other  local  broadcast 

ritical  to  an  informed  electorate. 

television  programming  is  sup- 
revenues  generated  from  advertising 
over  stations.  Such  programming  is 
free  to  those  who  own  television  sets 
require  cable  transmission  to  receive 
signals.  There  is  a  substantial  govern- 
nterest    in    promoting    the   continued 


Si  oadcast 
bi 
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availability  of  such  free  television  programming, 
especially  for  viewers  who  are  unable  to  afford 
other  means  of  receiving  programming. 

(13)  As  a  result  of  the  growth  of  cable  tele- 
vision, there  has  been  a  marked  shift  in  market 
share  from  broadcast  television  to  cable  tele- 
vision services. 

(14)  Cable  television  systems  and  broadcast 
television  stations  increasingly  compete  for  tele- 
vision advertising  revenues.  As  the  proportidti  of 
households  subscribing  to  cable  television  in- 
creases, proportionately  more  advertising  reve- 
nues will  be  reallocated  from  broadcast  to  cable 
television  systems. 

(15)  A  cable  television  system  which  carries 
the  signal  of  a  local  television  broadcaster  is  as- 
sisting the  broadcaster  to  increase  its 
viewership.  and  thereby  attract  additional  ad- 
vertising revenues  that  otherwise  might  be 
earned  by  the  cable  system  operator.  As  a  result, 
there  is  an  economic  incentive  for  cable  systems 
to  terminate  the  retransmission  of  the  broadcast 
signal,  refuse  to  carry  new  signals,  or  reposition 
a  broadcast  signal  to  a  disadvantageous  chan- 
nel position.  There  is  a  substantial  likelihood 
that  absent  the  reimposition  of  such  a  require- 
ment, additional  local  broadcast  signals  will  be 
deleted,  repositioned,  or  not  carried. 

(16)  As  a  result  of  the  economic  incentive  that 
cable  systems  have  to  delete,  reposition,  or  not 
carry  local  broadcast  signals,  coupled  with  the 
absence  of  a  requirement  that  such  systems 
carry  local  broadcast  signals,  the  economic  via- 
bility of  free  local  broadcast  television  and  its 
ability  to  originate  quality  local  programming 
will  be  seriously  jeopardized. 

(17)  Consumers  who  subscribe  to  cable  tele- 
vision often  do  so  to  obtain  local  broadcast  sig- 
nals which  they  otherwise  would  be  not  be  able 
to  receive,  or  to  obtain  improved  signals.  Most 
subscribers  to  cable  television  systems  do  not  or 
cannot  maintain  antennas  to  receive  broadcast 
television  services,  do  not  have  input  selector 
switches  to  convert  from  a  cable  to  antenna  re- 
ception system,  or  cannot  otherwise  receive 
broadcast  television  services.  The  regulatory 
system  created  by  the  Cable  Communications 
Policy  Act  of  1984  was  premised  upon  the  con- 
tinued existence  of  mandatory  carriage  obliga- 
tions for  cable  systems,  ensuring  that  local  sta- 
tions would  be  protected  from  anticompetitive 
conduct  by  cable  systems. 

(18)  Cable  television  systems  often  are  the  sin- 
gle most  efficient  distribution  system  for  tele- 
vision programming.  A  government  mandate  for 
a  substantial  societal  investment  in  alternative 
disinbution  systems  for  cable  subscribers,  such 
as  the  "A/B"  input  selector  antenna  system,  is 
not  an  enduring  or  feasible  method  of  distribu- 
tion and  is  not  in  the  public  interest. 

(19)  At  the  same  time,  broadcast  programming 
that  is  carried  remains  the  most  popular  pro- 
gramming on  cable  systems,  and  a  substantial 
portion  of  the  benefits  for  which  consumers  pay 
cable  systems  is  derived  from  carriage  of  the  sig- 
nals of  network  affiliates,  independent  tele- 
vision stations,  and  public  television  stations. 
Also,  cable  programming  placed  on  channels  ad- 
jacent to  popular  off-the-air  signals  obtains  a 
larger  audience  than  on  other  channel  posi- 
tions. Cable  systems,  therefore,  obtain  great  ben- 
efits from  local  broadcast  signals  which,  until 
now.  they  have  been  able  to  obtain  without  the 
consent  of  the  broadcaster  or  any  copyright  li- 
ability. This  has  resulted  in  an  effective  subsidy 
of  the  development  of  cable  systems  by  local 
broadcasters.  While  at  one  time,  when  cable  sys- 
tems did  not  attempt  to  compete  with  local 
broadcasters  for  programming,  audience,  and 
advertising,  this  subsidy  may  have  been  appro- 
priate, it  is  so  no  longer  and  results  in  a  com- 
petitive imbalance  between  the  two  industries. 

(20)  The  Cable  Communications  Policy  Act  of 
1984,  in  its  amendments  to  the  Communications 


Act  of  1934,  limited  the  regulatory  authority  of 
franchising  authorities  over  cable  operators. 
Franchising  authorities  are  finding  it  difficult 
under  the  current  regulatory  scheme  to  deny  re- 
newals to  cable  systems  that  are  not  adequately 
serving  cable  subscribers. 

(21)  Given  the  lack  of  clear  guidelines  in  ap- 
plying the  First  Amendment  to  cable  franchise 
decisions,  cities  are  unreasonably  exposed  to  li- 
ability for  monetary  damages  under  the  Civil 
Rights  Acts. 

(22)  Cable  systems  should  be  encouraged  to 
carry  low  power  television  stations  licensed  to 
the  communities  served  by  those,  systems  where 
the  low  power  station  creates  and  broadcasts,  as 
a  substantial  part  of  its  programming  day,  local 
programming. 

STATEMENT  OF  POLICY 

Sec.  3.  It  is  the  policy  of  the  Congress  in  this 
Act  to— 

(1)  promote  the  availability  to  the  public  of  a 
diversity  of  views  and  information  through 
cable  television  and  other  video  distribution 
media: 

(2)  rely  on  the  marketplace,  to  the  maximum 
extent  feasible,  to  achieve  that  availability: 

(3)  ensure  that  cable  operators  continue  to  ex- 
pand, where  economically  justified,  their  capac- 
ity and  the  programs  offered  over  their  cable 
systems: 

(4)  where  cable  television  systems  are  not  sub- 
ject to  effective  competition,  ensure  that 
corisumer  interests  are  protected  in  receipt  of 
cable  service:  and 

(5)  ensure  that  cable  television  operators  do 
not  have  undue  market  power  vis-a-vis  video 
programmers  and  consumers. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Section  602  of  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934  (47  U.S.C.  522)  is  amended  by  redes- 
ignating paragraph  (1)  as  paragraph  (2),  by  re- 
designating paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  as  para- 
graphs (4)  and  (5).  respectively,  by  redesignat- 
ing paragraphs  (4)  through  (10)  as  paragraphs 
(7)  through  (13).  respectively,  by  redesignating 
paragraphs  (11)  and  (12)  as  paragraphs  (16)  and 
(17).  respectively,  by  redesignating  paragraph 
(13)  as  paragraph  (19).  by  redesignating  para- 
graphs (14)  and  (15)  as  paragraphs  (23)  and  (24). 
respectively,  and  by  redesignating  paragraph 
(16)  as  paragraph  (27). 

(b)  Section  602  of  the  Communications  Act  of 
1934  (47  U.S.C.  522).  as  amended  by  this  section, 
is  further  amended  by  inserting  immediately  be- 
fore paragraph  (2).  as  so  redesignated,  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(1)  the  term  'activated  channels'  means  those 
channels  engineered  at  the  headend  of  a  cable 
system  for  the  provision  of  services  generally 
available  to  residential  subscribers  of  the  cable 
system,  regardless  of  whether  such  services  ac- 
tually are  provided,  including  any  channel  des- 
ignated for  public,  educational,  or  governmental 
use:". 

(c)  Section  602  of  the  Communications  Act  of 
1934  (47  U.S.C.  522).  as  amended  by  this  section, 
is  further  amended  by  inserting  immediately 
after  paragraph  (2).  as  so  redesignated,  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(3)  the  term  'available  to  a  household'  or 
'available  to  a  home'  when  used  in  reference  to 
a  multichannel  video  programming  distributor 
means  a  particular  household  which  is  a  sub- 
scriber or  customer  of  the  distributor  or  a  par- 
ticular household  which  is  actively  and  cur- 
rently sought  as  a  subscriber  or  customer  by  a 
multichannel  video  programming  distributor;". 

(d)  Section  602  of  the  Communications  Act  of 
1934  (47  U.S.C.  522),  as  amended  by  this  section, 
is  further  amended  by  inserting  immediately 
after  paragraph  (5).  as  so  redesignated,  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(6)  the  term  'cable  community'  means  the 
households  in  the  geographic  area  in  which  a 
cable  system  provides  cable  service;". 


(e)  Section  602  of  the  Communications  Act  of 
1934  (47  U.S.C.  522),  as  amended  by  this  section, 
is  further  amended  by  inserting  immediately 
after  paragraph  (13),  as  so  redesignated,  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraphs: 

"(14)  the  term  'headend'  means  the  location  of 
any  equipment  of  a  cable  system  used  to  process 
the  signals  of  television  broadcast  stations  for 
redistribution  to  subscribers; 

"(15)  the  term  'multichannel  video  program- 
ming distributor'  means  a  person  such  as.  but 
not  limited  to,  a  cable  operator,  a  multichannel 
multipoint  distribution  service,  a  direct  broad- 
cast satellite  service,  or  a  television  receive-only 
satellite  program  distributor,  who  makes  avail- 
able for  purchase,  by  subscribers  or  customers, 
multiple  channels  of  video  programming;". 

(f)  Section  602  of  the  Communications  Act  of 
1934  (47  U.S.C.  522),  as  amended  by  this  section, 
is  further  amended  by  inserting  immediately 
after  paragraph  (17).  as  so  redesignated,  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(18)  the  term  'principal  headend'  means— 
"(A)  the  headend,  in  the  case  of  a  cable  sys- 
tem with  a  single  headend,  or 

"(B)  in  the  case  of  a  cable  system  with  more 
than  one  headend,  the  headend  designated  by 
the  cable  operator  to  the  Commission  as  the 
principal  headend,  except  that  such  designation 
shall  not  undermine  or  evade  the  requirements 
of  section  614;". 

(g)  Section  602  of  the  Communications  Act  of 
1934  (47  U.S.C.  522),  as  amended  by  this  section, 
is  further  amended  by  inserting  immediately 
after  paragraph  (19).  as  so  redesignated,  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraphs: 

"(20)(A)  the  term  'local  commercial  television 
station'  means  any  television  broadcast  station, 
determined  by  the  Commission  to  be  a  commer- 
cial station,  licensed  and  operating  on  a  chan- 
nel regularly  assigned  to  its  community  by  the 
Commission  that,  with  respect  to  a  particular 
cable  system— 

"(i)  is  licensed  to  a  community  whose  ref- 
erence point,  as  defined  in  section  76.53  of  title 
47,  Code  of  Federal  Regulations,  or  any  succes- 
sor regulations  thereto,  is  within  50  miles  of  the 
principal  headend  of  the  cable  system;  and 

"(ii)  delivers  to  the  principal  headend  of  the 
cable  system  either  a  signal  level  of  -  45  dBm  for 
UHF  signals  and  -  49  dBm  for  VHF  signals  at 
the  input  terminals  of  the  signal  processing 
equipment,  or  a  baseband  video  signal: 
where  such  a  television  broadcast  station  would 
be  considered  a  distant  signal  under  section  111 
of  title  17.  United  States  Code,  it  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  a  local  commercial  television  sta- 
tion upon  agreement  to  reimburse  the  cable  op- 
erator for  the  incremental  copyright  costs  as- 
sessed against  such  operator  as  a  result  of  being 
carried  on  the  cable  system; 

"(B)  the  term  'local  commercial  television  sta- 
tion' shall  not  include  television  translator  sta- 
tions and  other  passive  repeaters  which  operate 
pursuant  to  part  74  of  title  47,  Code  of  Federal 
Regulations,  or  any  successor  regulations  there- 
to: 

"(21)  the  term  'qualified  noncommercial  edu- 
cational television  station'  means  any  television 
broadcast  station  which — 

"(A)(i)  under  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the 
Commission  in  effect  on  March  29,  1990,  is  li- 
censed by  the  Commission  as  a  noncommercial 
educational  television  broadcast  station  and 
which  is  owned  and  operated  by  a  public  agen- 
cy, nonprofit  foundation,  corporation,  or  asso- 
ciation; or 

"(ii)  is  owned  or  operated  by  a  municipality 
and  transmits  only  noncommercial  programs  for 
educational  purposes;  and 

"(B)  has  as  its  licensee  an  entity  which  is  eli- 
gible to  receive  a  community  service  grant,  or 
any  successor  grant  thereto,  from  the  Corpora- 
tion for  Public  Broadcasting,  or  any  successor 


organization  thereto,  on  the  basis  of  the  formula 
set  forth  in  section  396(k)(6)(B)  (47  U.S.C. 
396(k)(6)(B)): 

such  term  includes  (I)  the  translator  of  any 
noncommercial  educational  television  station 
with  five  watts  or  higher  power  serving  the 
cable  community,  (II)  a  full  service  station  or 
translator  if  such  station  or  translator  is  li- 
censed to  a  channel  reserved  for  noncommercial 
educational  use  pursuant  to  section  73.606  of 
title  47.  Code  of  Federal  Regulations,  or  any 
successor  regulations  thereto,  and  (III)  such  sta- 
tions and  translators  operating  on  channels  not 
so  reserved  as  the  Commission  determines  are 
qualified  as  noncommercial  educational  sta- 
tions: 

"(22)  the  term  'qualified  low  power  station' 
means  any  television  brocuiccut  station  conform- 
ing to  the  rules  established  for  Low  Power  Tele- 
vision Stations  contained  in  part  74  of  title  47, 
Code  of  Federal  Regulations,  only  if— 

"(A)  such  station  broadcasts  during  at  least 
the  minimum  number  of  hours  of  operation  re- 
quired by  the  Commission  for  television  broad- 
cast stations  under  part  73  of  title  47,  Code  of 
Rederal  Regulations,  and  a  significant  part  of 
their  programming,  in  an  amount  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Commission,  is  locally  originated 
and  produced: 

"(B)  such  station  meets  all  obligations  and  re- 
quirements applicable  to  television  broadcast 
stations  under  part  73  of  title  47,  Code  of  Fed- 
eral Regulations,  with  respect  to  the  broadcast 
of  nonentertainment  programming:  program- 
ming and  rates  involving  political  candidates, 
election  issues,  controversial  issues  of  public  im- 
portance, editorials,  and  personal  attacks:  pro- 
gramming for  children;  and  equal  employment 
opportunity; 

"(C)  such  station  complies  with  interference 
regulations  consistent  with  their  secondary  sta- 
tus pursuant  to  part  74  of  title  47,  Code  of  Fed- 
eral Regulations;  and 

"(D)  such  station  is  located  no  more  than  35 
miles  from  the  cable  system's  headend,  or  no 
more  than  20  miles  if  the  low  power  station  is  lo- 
cated within  one  of  the  50  largest  Standard  Met- 
ropolitan Statistical  Areas,  and  delivers  to  the 
input  terminals  of  the  signal  processing  equip- 
ment at  the  cable  system  headend  a  signal  level 
of  -  45  dBm  for  UHF  stations  and  -  49  dBm  for 
VHF  stations: 

nothing  in  this  paragraph  shall  be  coristrued  to 
grant  any  low  power  station  primary  status  for 
spectrum  occupancy;" 

(h)  Section  602  of  the  Communications  Act  of 
1934  (47  U.S.C.  522)^as  amended  by  this  section, 
is  further  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "and"  at  the  end  of  paragraph 
(24),  as  so  redesignated;  and 

(2)  by  inserting  immediately  after  such  para- 
graph (24)  the  following  new  paragraphs: 

"(25)  the  term  'usable  activated  channels' 
means  activated  channels  of  a  cable  system,  ex- 
cept those  channels  whose  use  for  the  distribu- 
tion of  broadcast  signals  would  conflict  with 
technical  and  safety  regulations  as  determined 
by  the  Commission; 

"(26)  the  term  'video  programmer'  means  a 
person  engaged  in  the  production,  creation,  or 
wholesale  distribution  of  a  video  programming 
service  for  sale;  and". 

REGULATION  OF  CABLE  RATES 

SEC.  5.  Section  623  of  the  Communications  Act 
of  1934  (47  U.S.C.  543)  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"REGULATION  OF  RATES 

"Sec.  623.  (a)  Any  Federal  agency.  State,  or 
franchising  authority  may  not  regulate  the  rates 
for  the  provision  of  cable  service,  or  for  the  in- 
stallation or  rental  of  equipment  used  for  the  re- 
ceipt of  cable  service,  except  to  the  extent  pro- 
vided under  this  section  and  section  612.  Any 


franchising  authority  may  regulate  the  rates  for 
the  provision  of  cable  service,  or  any  other  com- 
munications service  provided  over  a  cable  system 
to  cable  subscribers,  by  only  to  the  extent  pro- 
vided under  this  section. 

"(b)(1)  If  the  Commission  finds  that  a  cable 
system  is  not  subject  to  effective  competition,  the 
Commission  shall  ensure  that  the  rates  for  the 
provision  of  basic  cable  service,  including  for 
the  installation  or  rental  of  equipment  used  for 
the  receipt  of  basic  cable  service,  or  charges  for 
changes  in  service  tiers,  are  reasonable;  except 
that  if  fewer  than  30  percent  of  all  customers  to 
that  cable  system  subscribe  only  to  basic  cable 
service,  the  Commission  also  shall  ensure  that 
rates  are  reasonable  for  the  lowest-priced  tier  of 
service  subscribed  to  by  at  least  30  percent  of  the 
cable  system's  customers. 

"(2)(A)  Upon  written  request  by  a  franchising 
authority,  the  Commission  shall  review  the  State 
and  local  laws  and  regulations  governing  the 
regulation  of  rates  of  cable  systems  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  such  franchising  authority.  The 
Commission  shall  authorize  such  franchising 
authority  to  carry  out  such  regulation  pursuant 
to  paragraph  (1)  in  lieu  of  the  Commission  if  the 
Commission  finds  that — 

"(i)  such  State  and  local  laws  and  regulations 
conform  to  the  procedures,  standards,  require- 
ments, and  guidelines  prescribed  under  para- 
graph (4)  and  any  interpretative  rulings,  deci- 
sions, and  orders  of  the  Commission  that  relate 
to  rate  regulation  under  this  subsection:  and 

"(ii)  such  franchising  authority  will  provide 
the  level  of  protection  to  consumers  required  by 
the  Commission  and  that  carries  out  the  na- 
tional policy  established  in  this  title. 

"(B)  Upon  petition  by  a  cable  operator  or 
other  interested  party,  the  Commission  shall  re- 
view such  regulation  of  cable  system  rates  by  a 
franchising  authority  authorized  under  this 
paragraph.  If  the  Commission  finds  that  the 
franchising  authority  has  acted  inconsistently 
with  the  requirements  in  subparagraph  (A),  the 
Commission  shall  grant  appropriate  relief.  If  the 
Commission,  after  the  franchising  authority  has 
had  a  reasonable  opportunity  to  comment,  de- 
termines that  the  State  and  local  laws  and  regu- 
lations are  not  in  conformance  with  subpara- 
graph (A)  (i)  or  (ii),  the  Commission  shall  revoke 
such  authorization. 

"(3)  A  cable  operator  may  add  to  or  delete 
from  a  basic  cable  service  tier  any  video  pro- 
gramming other  than  retransmitted  local  tele- 
vision broadcast  signals.  Any  obligation  imposed 
by  operation  of  law  inconsistent  with  this  sub- 
section is  preempted  and  may  not  be  enforced. 

"(4)  Within  120  days  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  the  Cable  Television  Consumer  Protec- 
tion Act  of  1991,  the  Commission  shall  prescribe 
by  rule  procedures,  standards,  requirements, 
and  guidelines  for  the  establishment  of  reason- 
able rates  charged  for  basic  cable  service  by  a 
cable  operator  not  subject  to  effective  competi- 
tion. 

"(5)  A  cable  operator  may  file  with  the  Com- 
mission, or  with  a  franchising  authority  author- 
ized by  the  Commission  under  paragraph  (2)  to 
regulate  rates,  a  request  for  a  rate  increase  in 
the  price  of  a  basic  cable  service  tier.  Any  such 
request  upon  which  final  action  is  not  taken 
within  180  days  after  such  request  shall  be 
deemed  granted. 

"(c)(1)  When  a  franchising  authority  or  a 
subscriber  of  any  cable  system  found  by  the 
Commission  not  to  be  subject  to  effective  com- 
petition files,  within  a  recuonable  time  after  a 
rate  increase  for  cable  programming  service  of 
that  system,  including  an  increase  which  results 
from  a  change  in  that  system's  service  tiers  or 
from  a  change  in  the  per  channel  rate  paid  by 
subscribers  for  a  particular  video  programming 
service,  a  complaint  which  establishes  a  prima 
facie  case  that  rates  for  such  cable  programming 
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ire  unreasonable  based  on  the  criteria 
establisl  ed  by  the  Commission,  the  Commission 
di  termine  whether  such  rates  for  cable 
progrart  ming  service  are  unreasonable.  In  mak- 
'etermination,  the  Commission  shall  in- 
the  cable  operator  of  such  system  as  to 
ons  for  such  rates.  If  the  Commission 
such  rates  cannot  be  justified  under 
reasonahle  business  practices,  the  Commission 
esi  iblish  reasonable  rates. 
I  'ithin  ISO  days  after  the  date  of  enact- 
the  Cable  Television  Consumer  Protec- 
of  1991.  the  Commission  shall  prescribe 
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extent  to  which  service  offerings  are 
an  unbundled  basis: 
for  similarly  situated  cable  systems 
comparable  services,    taking   into   ac- 
other  factors,  similarities  in  facili- 
and  governmental  costs,   and 
1/  subscribers: 
history  of  rales  for  such  service  offer- 
system: 

rates  for  all  cable  programming  serv- 
taken  as  a  whole:  and 
rates  for  such  service  offerings 
cable  systems  subject  to  effective 
as  defined  in  subsection  (d). 
this  section,  a  cable  system  shall 
to  be  subject  to  effective  competi- 


'er  than  30  percent  of  the  households 

ctible  community  subscribe  to  the  cable 

such  cable  system:  or 

cable  community  is  served  by  a  suffi- 

nt^ber  of  local  television  broadcast  sig- 

by  more  than  one  multichannel  video 

ng  distributor. 

purposes  of  paragraph  (2).  a  cable  commu- 

be  considered  as  served  by  more  than 

multchannel  video  programming  distributor 

C(  mparable  video  programming  is  avail- 

c  tmparable  rates  to  at  least  a  majority  of 

houipholds  in  the  cable  community  from  a 

cable       operator.       multichannel 

t  distribution  service,  direct  broadcast 

program  distributor,  television  receive- 

sat^lite  program  distributor,  or  other  com- 

ultichannel    video   programming    dis- 

and  (B)  the  number  of  households  sub- 

o  programming  services  offered  by  such 

multichannel  video  programming  dis- 

or  by  a  combination  of  such  distribu- 

the  aggregate  at  least  15  percent  of 

hous  'holds  in  the  cable  community.  No  com- 

I  lultichannel    video    programming    dis- 

terving  households  in  a  cable  commu- 

directly  or  indirectly,  is  owned  or 

by,  or  affiliated  through  substantial 

ownership  with,  the  cable  system  in 

community,  shall  be  included  in  any 

determinktion    regarding   effective   competition 

th  s  subsection. 

cable  operator  shall  have  a  rate  struc- 

the  provision  of  cable  service,  that  is 

throughout    the   geographic   area    in 

service  is  provided  over  its  cable 
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in  this  title  shall  be  construed  as 
any  Federal  agency.  State,  or  fran- 
ckithority  from — 


"(1)  prohibiting  discrimination  among  cus- 
tomers of  cable  service:  or 

"(2)  requiring  and  regulating  the  installation 
or  rental  of  equipment  which  facilitates  the  re- 
ception of  cable  service  by  hearing-impaired  in- 
dividuals. 

■■(g)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
■cable  programming  service^  means  all  video  pro- 
gramming services,  including  installation  or 
rental  of  equipment  not  used  for  the  receipt  of 
basic  cable  service,  regardless  of  service  tier,  of- 
fered over  a  cable  system  except  basic  cable  serv- 
ice and  those  services  offered  on  a  per  channel 
or  per  program  basis. 

"(h)  Within  120  days  of  enactment  of  this  sub- 
section, the  Commission  shall,  by  regulation,  es- 
tablish standards,  guidelines,  and  procedures  to 
prevent  evasions  of  the  rates,  services,  and  other 
requirements  of  this  section.". 

NONDISCRI.Mt.SATION  WITH  RESPECT  TO  VIDEO 
PROGRAMMING 

Sec.  6.  Part  IV  of  title  VI  of  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  (47  U.S.C.  551  et  seq.)  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  sec- 
tions: 

•'NONDISCRIMINATION  WITH  RESPECT  TO  VIDEO 
PROGRAMMING 

"Sec  640.  (a)  A  video  programmer  in  which  a 
cable  operator  has  an  attributable  interest  and 
who  licenses  video  programming  for  national  or 
regional  distribution— 

'■(1)  shall  not  unreasonably  refuse  to  deal 
with  any  multichannel  video  programming  dis- 
tributor: 

"(2)  shall  not  discriminate  in  the  price,  terms, 
and  conditions  in  the  sale  of  the  video  program- 
mer's programming  among  cable  systems,  cable 
operators,  or  other  multichannel  video  program- 
ming distributors  if  such  action  would  have  the 
effect  of  impeding  retail  competition. 

'■(b)  A  video  programmer  in  which  a  cable  op- 
erator has  an  attributable  interest  and  who  li- 
censes video  programming  for  national  or  re- 
gional distribution  shall  make  programming 
available  on  similar  price,  terms,  and  conditions 
to  all  cable  systems,  cable  operators,  or  their 
agents  or  buying  groups:  except  that  such  video 
programmer  may — 

"(1)  impose  reasonable  requirements  for  cred- 
itworthiness, offering  of  service,  and  financial 
stability: 

■■(2)  establish  different  price,  terms,  and  con- 
ditions to  take  into  account  differences  in  cost 
in  the  creation,  sale,  delivery,  or  transmission  of 
video  programming: 

"(3)  establish  price,  terms,  and  conditions 
which  take  into  account  economies  of  scale  or 
other  cost  savings  reasonably  attributable  to  the 
number  of  subscribers  served  by  the  distributor: 
and 

"(4)  permit  price  differentials  which  are  made 
in  good  faith  to  meet  the  equally  low  price  of  a 
competitor. 

"(c)  The  Commission  shall  prescribe  rules  and 
regulations  to  implement  this  section.  The  Com- 
mission 's  rules  shall— 

"(1)  provide  for  an  expedited  review  of  any 
complaints  made  pursuant  to  this  section:  and 

"(2)  provide  for  penalties  to  be  assessed 
against  any  person  filing  a  frivolous  complaint 
pursuant  to  this  section. 

"(d)  Any  person  who  encrypts  any  satellite 
cable  programming  for  private  viewing  shall 
make  such  programming  available  for  private 
viewing  by  C-band  receive-only  home  satellite 
antenna  users. 

■'(e)  This  section  shall  not  apply  to  the  signal 
of  an  affiliate  of  a  national  television  broadcast 
network  or  other  television  broadcast  signal  that 
is  retransmitted  by  satellite  and  shall  not  apply 
to  any  internal  satellite  communication  of  any 
broadcaster,  broadcast  network,  or  cable  net- 
work. 

"(f)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  any  video 
programmer  who  licenses  video  programming  for 


distribution  to  more  than  one  cable  community 
shall  be  considered  a  regional  distributor  of 
video  programming.  Nothing  contained  in  this 
section  shall  require  any  person  who  licenses 
video  programming  for  national  or  regional  dis- 
tribution to  make  such  programming  available 
in  any  geographic  area  beyond  which  such  pro- 
gramming has  been  authorized  or  licensed  for 
distribution. 

"NONDISCRIMINATION  WITH  RESPECT  TO 
SATELLITE  CARRIERS 

"Sec  641.  A  satellite  carrier  that  provides 
service  pursuant  to  section  119  of  title  17.  United 
States  Code— 

•'(1)  shall  not  unreasonably  refuse  to  deal 
with  any  distributor  of  video  programming  in 
the  provision  of  such  service  to  home  satellite 
earth  stations  qualified  to  receive  such  service 
under  section  119  of  title  17,  United  States  Code: 
and 

'•(2)  shall  not  discriminate  in  the  price,  terms, 
and  conditions  of  the  sale  of  such  service  among 
distributors  to  home  satellite  earth  stations 
qualified  to  receive  such  signals  under  section 
119  of  title  17,  United  States  Code,  or  between 
such  distributors  and  other  multichannel  video 
programming  distributors. 

"AGREEME.\TS  BETWEEN  CABLE  OPERATORS  AND 
VIDEO  PROGRAMMERS 

"Sec.  642.  Within  one  year  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  section,  the  Commission  shall 
establish  regulations  governing  program  car- 
riage agreements  and  related  practices  between 
cable  operators  and  video  programmers.  Such 
regulations  shall— 

••(1)  include  provisions  designed  to  prevent  a 
cable  operator  or  other  multichannel  video  pro- 
gramming distributor  from  requiring  a  financial 
interest  in  a  program  service  as  a  condition  for 
carriage  on  one  or  more  of  such  operator's  sys- 
tems: 

"(2)  include  provisions  designed  to  prohibit  a 
cable  operator  or  other  multichannel  video  pro- 
gramming distributor  from  coercing  a  video  pro- 
grammer to  provide  exclusive  rights  against 
other  multichannel  video  programming  distribu- 
tors as  a  condition  of  carriage  on  a  system: 

"(3)  contain  provisions  designed  to  prevent  a 
multichannel  video  programming  distributor 
from  engaging  in  conduct  the  effect  of  which  is 
to  unreasonably  restrain  the  ability  of  an  unaf- 
filiated video  programmer  to  compete  fairly  by 
discriminating  in  video  programming  distribu- 
tion on  the  basis  of  affiliation  or  nonaffiliation 
in  the  selection,  terms,  or  conditions  for  carriage 
of  video  programmers: 

"(4)  provide  for  expedited  review  of  any  com- 
plaints made  by  a  video  programmer  pursuant  to 
this  section: 

"(5)  provide  for  appropriate  penalties  and 
remedies  for  violations  of  this  subsection,  in- 
cluding carriage:  and 

"(6)  provide  penalties  to  be  assessed  against 
any  person  filing  a  frivolous  complaint  pursu- 
ant to  this  section.". 

leased  commercial  ACCESS 

Sec  7.  (a)  Section  612(a)  of  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  (47  U.S.C.  532(a))  is  amended 
by  inserting  "to  promote  competition  in  the  de- 
livery of  diverse  sources  of  video  programming 
and"  immediately  after  "purpose  of  this  section 
is". 

(b)  Section  612(c)  of  the  Communications  Act 
of  1934  (47  U.S.C.  532(c))  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (1)  by  inserting  "and  with 
rules  prescribed  by  the  Commission  under  para- 
graph (4)"  immediately  after  "purpose  of  this 
section":  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(4)(A)  The  Commission  shall  have  the  au- 
thority to — 

"(i)  determine  the  maximum  reasonable  rates 
that  a  cable  operator  may  establish  pursuant  to 
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paragraph  (1)  for  commercial  use  of  designated 
channel  capacity,  including  the  rate  charged  for 
the  billing  of  rates  to  subscribers  and  for  the  col- 
lection of  revenue  from  subscribers  by  the  cable 
operator  for  such  use:  and 

"(ii)  establish  reasonable  terms  and  conditions 
for  such  use,  including  those  for  billing  and  col- 
lection, 

"(B)  Within  180  days  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  paragraph,  the  Commission  shall 
establish  rules  for  determining  the  maximum 
reasonable  rate  under  subparagraph  (A)(i)  and 
for  establishing  terms  and  conditions  under  sub- 
paragraph (A)(ii).". 

(c)  Paragraph  (5)  of  section  612(b)  of  the  Com- 
munications Act  of  1934  (47  U,S.C.  532(b))  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(5)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
'commercial  use'  means  the  provision  of  video 
programming .  whether  or  not  for  profit. ", 

LIMITATIONS  ON  CONTROL  AND  UTILIZATION 

Sec  8.  Subsection  (f)  of  section  613  of  the 
Communications  Act  of  1934  (47  U.S.C.  533)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

■■(f)(1)  In  order  to  enhance  effective  competi- 
tion, the  Commission  shall,  within  one  year 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Cable  Tele- 
vision Consumer  Protection  Act  of  1991,  conduct 
a  rulerruxking  proceeding  to  prescribe  rules  and 
regulations  establishing— 

"(A)  reasonable  limits  on  the  number  of  cable 
subscribers  a  person  is  authorized  to  reach 
through  cable  systems  owned  by  such  person,  or 
in  which  such  person  has  an  attributable  inter- 
est: and 

"(B)  reasonable  limits  on  the  number  of  chan- 
nels on  a  cable  system  that  can  be  occupied  by 
a  video  programmer  in  which  a  cable  operator 
has  an  attributable  interest. 

"(2)  In  prescribing  rules  and  regulations 
under  paragraph  (1),  the  Commission  shall, 
among  other  public  interest  objectives— 

"(A)  ensure  that  no  cable  operator  or  group  of 
cable  operators  can  unfairly  impede,  either  be- 
cause of  the  size  of  any  individual  operator  or 
because  of  joint  actions  by  a  group  of  operators 
of  sufficient  size,  the  flow  of  video  programming 
from  the  video  programmer  to  the  consumer: 

"(B)  ensure  that  cable  operators  affiliated 
with  video  programmers  do  not  favor  such  pro- 
grammers in  determining  carriage  on  their  cable 
systems  or  do  not  unreasonably  restrict  the  flow 
of  such  programming  to  other  video  distributors: 

"(C)  take  particular  account  of  the  market 
structure,  ownership  patterns,  and  other  rela- 
tionships of  the  cable  television  industry,  in- 
cluding the  nature  and  market  power  of  the 
local  franchise,  the  joint  ownership  of  cable  sys- 
tems and  video  programmers,  and  the  various 
types  of  non-equity  controlling  interests: 

"(D)  account  for  any  efficiencies  and  other 
benefits  that  might  be  gained  through  increased 
ownership  or  control: 

"(E)  make  such  rules  and  regulations  reflect 
the  dynamic  nature  of  the  communications  mar- 
ketplace: 

"(F)  not  impose  limitations  which  would  bar 
cable  operators  from  serving  previously  unserved 
rural  areas:  and 

"(G)  not  impose  limitations  which  would  im- 
pair the  development  of  diverse  and  high  quality 
video  programming.". 

CROSS-OWNERSHIP 

SEC.  9.  (a)  Section  613(a)  of  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  (47  U.S.C.  533(a))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  '•(!)"  immediately  after  "(a)": 
and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

••(2)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  a  cable  operator 
to  hold  a  license  for  multichannel  multipoint 
distribution  service,  or  to  offer  satellite  master 
antenna  television  service  separate  and  apart 
from  any  franchised  cable  service,  in  any  por- 
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tion  of  the  cable  community  served  by  that  cable 
operator's  cable  system.  The  Commission— 

"(A)  shall  waive  the  requirements  of  this 
paragraph  for  all  existing  multichannel 
multipoint  distribution  services  and  satellite 
master  antenna  television  services  which  are 
oumed  by  a  cable  operator  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  paragraph:  and 

"(B)  may  waive  the  requirements  of  this  para- 
graph to  the  extent  the  Commission  determines 
is  necessary  to  ensure  that  all  significant  por- 
tions of  the  affected  cable  community  are  able  to 
obtain  video  programming.". 

(b)  Section  613(c)  of  the  Communications  Act 
of  1934  (47  U.S.C.  533(c))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(!)'•  immediately  after  "(c)"; 
and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(2)  If  ten  percent  of  the  households  in  the 
United  States  with  television  sets  subscribe  to 
service  provided  by  multichannel  video  program- 
ming distributors  directly  via  satellite  to  home 
satellite  antennae,  the  Commission  shall  pro- 
mulgate appropriate  regulations  (A)  limiting 
ownership  of  any  such  distributor  by  cable  oper- 
ators or  any  person  having  other  media  interests 
and  (B)  requiring  access  to  such  satellite  service 
by  unaffiliated  video  programmers.". 

CUSTOMER  SERVICE 

Sec.  10.  (a)  Section  632(a)  of  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  (47  U.S.C.  552(a))  is  amended 
by  inserting  "may  establish  and"  immediately 
after  "authority"  and  in  paragraph  (1)  by  in- 
serting immediately  after  "operator"  the  follow- 
ing: •'that  (A)  subject  to  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section (e),  exceed  the  standards  set  by  the  Com- 
mission under  this  section,  or  (B)  prior  to  the  is- 
suance by  the  Commission  of  rules  pursuant  to 
subsection  (d)(1),  exist  on  the  date  of  enactment 
of  the  Cable  Television  Consumer  Protection  Act 
of  1991". 

(b)  Section  632  of  the  Communications  Act  of 
1934  (47  U.S.C.  552)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  following  new  subsections: 

"(d)(1)  The  Commission,  within  180  days  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  subsection,  shall, 
after  notice  and  an  opportunity  for  comment, 
issue  rules  that  establish  customer  service  stand- 
ards that  ensure  that  all  customers  are  fairly 
served.  Thereafter  the  Commission  shall  regu- 
larly review  the  standards  and  make  such  modi- 
fications as  may  be  necessary  to  ensure  that 
customers  of  the  cable  industry  are  fairly 
served.  A  franchising  authority  may  enforce  the 
standards  established  by  the  Commission. 

"(2)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section (a)  and  this  subsection,  nothing  in  this 
title  shall  be  construed  to  prevent  the  enforce- 
ment of— 

"(A)  any  municipal  ordinance  or  agreement  in 
effect  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  sub- 
section, or 

"(B)  any  State  law, 
concerning  customer  service  that  imposes  cus- 
tomer   service    requirements    that    exceed    the 
standards  set  by  the  Commission  under  this  sec- 
tion. 

"(e)  In  the  event  that  a  particular  franchising 
authority,  pursuant  to  its  authority  under  sub- 
section (a),  requires  provisions  for  enforcement 
of  customer  service  requirements  of  the  cable  op- 
erator that  exceed  the  standards  established  by 
the  Commission,  the  cable  operator  may  petition 
the  Commission  for  a  declaration,  after  notice 
and  hearing  and  based  upon  substantial  evi- 
dence, that  the  particular  franchising 
authority's  requirements  are  not  in  the  public 
interest.  In  determining  whether  a  particular 
franchising  authority's  provisions  for  enforce- 
ment of  customer  service  requirements  are  not  in 
the  public  interest,  the  Commission  shall  con- 
sider the  needs  of  the  local  area  served  by  the 
particular  franchising  authority. ". 


FRANCHISE  RENEWAL 

Sec  11.  (a)  Section  626(a)  of  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  (47  U.S.C.  546(a))  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  the  following:  "Submission 
of  a  timely  written  renewal  notice  by  the  cable 
operator  specifically  requesting  a  franchising 
authority  to  initiate  the  formal  renewal  process 
under  this  section  is  required  for  the  cable  oper- 
ator to  invoke  the  renetoat  procedures  set  forth 
in  subsections  (a)  through  (g):  except  that  noth- 
ing in  this  section  requires  a  franchising  au- 
thority to  commence  the  renewal  proceedings 
during  the  6-month  period  which  begins  with 
the  36th  month  before  the  franchix  expira- 
tion.". 

(b)  Section  626(c)(1)  of  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934  (47  U.S.C.  546(c)(1))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "pursuant  to  subsection  fb;" 
immediately  after  "renewal  of  a  franchise":  and 

(2)  by  striking  "completion  of  any  proceedings 
under  subsection  (a)"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  "date  of  the  submission  of 
the  cable  operator's  proposal  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (b)". 

(c)  Section  626(c)(1)(A)  of  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934  (47  U.S.C.  546(c)(1)(A))  is  amended 
by  inserting  "throughout  the  franchise  term" 
immediately  after  "law". 

(d)  Section  626(c)(1)(B)  of  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934  (47  U.S.C.  546(c)(1)(B))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  ""mix,  quality,  or  level"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "mix  or  quality":  and 

(2)  by  inserting  "throughout  the  franchise 
term"  immediately  after  "needs". 

(e)  Section  626(d)  of  the  Communications  Act 
of  1934  (47  U.S.C.  546(d))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "which  has  been  submitted  in 
compliance  unth  subsection  (b)"  immediately 
after  "Any  denial  of  a  proposal  for  renewal"; 
and 

(2)  by  striking  all  after  •'unless"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "the  operator  has 
notice  and  opportunity  to  cure,  or  in  any  case 
in  which  it  is  documented  that  the  franchising 
authority  has  waived  in  writing  its  right  to  ob- 
ject.". 

(f)  Section  626(e)(2)(A)  of  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934  (47  U.S.C.  546(e)(2)(A))  is  amended 
by  inserting  immediately  after  "section"  the  fol- 
lowing: "and  such  failure  to  comply  actually 
prejudiced  the  cable  operator". 

(g)  Section  626  of  the  Communications  Act  of 
1934  (47  U.S.C.  546)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  following  new  subsection: 

""(i)  Noturithstanding  the  provisions  of  sub- 
sections (a)  through  (h).  any  lawful  action  to 
revoke  a  cable  operator's  franchise  for  cause 
shall  not  be  negated  by  the  initiation  of  renewal 
proceedings  by  the  cable  operator  under  this 
section.". 

REQUIREMENT  FOR  CERTAIN  EQUIPMENT  ON 
TELEVISION  SETS 

Sec.  12.  Section  303(s)  of  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934  (47  U.S.C.  303(s))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  ",  and  be  equipped  with  an 
electronic  switch  permitting  users  of  the  appara- 
tus to  change  readily  among  all  video  distribu- 
tion media,"  immediately  after  "television 
broadcasting":  and 

(2)  by  inserting  immediately  before  the  period 
at  the  end  the  following:  ",  except  that  such 
electronic  switch  shall  be  required  only  if  the 
Commission  determines  that  the  installation  of 
the  switch  is  technically  and  economically  fea- 
sible". 

LIMITATION  OF  FRANCHISING  AUTHORITY 
LIABILITY 

SEC  13.  Part  HI  of  title  IV  of  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  (47  U.S.C.  621  et  seq.)  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: 

"LIMITATION  OF  LIABILITY 

"Sec.  628.  (a)  In  any  court  proceeding  pend- 
ing on  the  date  of  enactment  of  thit  tection.,  or 
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Section  624(e)  of  the  Communications 
(47  U.S.C.  544(e))  is  amended  to  read 


Commission  may  establish  standards 

tecl^ical  operation  and  other  signals  pro- 

a  cable  system  including  but  not  lim- 

definition  television  (HDTV). 

Commission  may  require  compliance 

enforce    any    standard    established 

subsection,  adjusted  as  appropriate 

particular  circumstances  of  the  local 

system  and  cable  community. 
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Commission  to  establish  and  operate  a  channel 
of  communications  for  point-to-multipoint  dis- 
tribution of  television  signals. 

"(3)(A)  Within  45  days  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  subsection,  the  Commission  shall 
commence  a  rulemaking  proceeding  to  establish 
regulations  to  govern  the  exercise  by  television 
stations  of  the  rights  to  grant  retransmission 
authority  under  this  subsection  and  the  right  to 
signal  carriage  under  sections  614  and  615.  Such 
rulemaking  proceeding  shall  be  completed  with- 
in six  months  after  its  commencement. 

•'(B)  The  regulations  required  by  subpara- 
graph (A)  shall  require  that  television  stations, 
within  one  year  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  subsection  and  every  three  years  thereafter, 
mate  an  election  between  the  right  to  grant 
retransmission  authority  under  this  subsection 
and  the  right  to  signal  carriage  under  sections 
614  and  615.  Such  election  shall  apply  to  all 
cable  systems  within  the  jurisdiction  of  any 
franchising  authority. 

"(4)  If  an  originating  television  station  elects 
under  paragraph  (3)(B)  to  exercise  its  right  to 
grant  retransmission  authority  under  this  sub- 
section, the  provisions  of  sections  614  and  615 
shall  not  apply  to  the  carriage  of  the  signal  of 
such  station  by  such  cable  system. 

••(5)  The  election  by  a  local  commercial  tele- 
vision station  to  exercise  its  right  to  grant 
retransmission  authority  under  this  subsection 
shall  not  interfere  urith  or  supersede  the  rights 
under  sections  614  and  615  of  any  station  elect- 
ing to  assert  the  right  to  signal  carriage  under 
that  section.". 

requirement  to  carry  local  broadcast 

SIGNALS 

Sec.  16.  Part  II  of  title  VI  of  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  (47  U.S.C.  531  et  seq.)  is  amend- 
ed by  inserting  immediately  after  section  613  the 
following  new  sections: 

"CARRIAGE  of  LOCAL  CO.VMERCIAL  TELEVISION 
SIGNALS 

"Sec.  614.  (a)  Each  cable  operator  shall  carry, 
on  the  cable  system  of  that  operator,  the  signals 
of  local  commercial  television  stations  and 
qualified  low  power  statioris  as  provided  by  this 
section.  Carriage  of  additional  broadcast  tele- 
vision signals  on  such  system  shall  be  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  such  operator,  subject  to  section 
325(b). 

•'(b)(1)(A)  A  cable  operator  of  a  cable  system 
with  12  or  fewer  usable  activated  channels  shall 
carry  the  signals  of  at  least  three  local  commer- 
cial television  stations,  except  that  if  such  a  sys- 
tem has  300  or  fewer  subscribers,  it  shall  not  be 
subject  to  any  requirements  under  this  section 
so  long  as  such  system  does  not  delete  from  car- 
riage by  that  system  any  signal  of  a  broadcast 
television  station. 

••(B)  A  cable  operator  of  a  cable  system  with 
more  than  12  usable  activated  channels  shall 
carry  the  signals  of  local  commercial  television 
stations,  up  to  a  maximum  of  one-third  of  the 
aggregate  number  of  usable  activated  channels 
of  such  system. 

••(2)  Whenever  the  number  of  local  commercial 
television  stations  exceeds  the  maximum  number 
of  signals  a  cable  system  is  required  to  carry 
under  paragraph  (1).  the  cable  operator  shall 
have  discretion  in  selecting  which  such  signals 
shall  be  carried  on  its  cable  system,  except 
that— 

•'(A)  under  no  circumstances  shall  a  cable  op- 
erator carry  a  qualified  low  power  station  in 
lieu  of  a  qualified  local  commercial  broadcast 
station  otherwise  entitled  to  carriage  under  this 
section:  and 

'•(B)  if  the  cable  operator  elects  to  carry  an 
affiliate  of  a  broadcast  network  (as  such  term  is 
defined  by  the  Commission  by  regulation),  such 
cable  operator  shall  carry  the  affiliate  of  such 
broadcast  network  whose  city  of  license  ref- 
erence point,  as  defined  under  section  76.53  of 


title  47,  Code  of  Federal  Regulations  (as  in  ef- 
fect on  January  1.  1991).  or  any  successor  regu- 
lation thereto,  is  closest  to  the  principal 
headend  of  the  cable  system. 

"(3)(A)  A  cable  operator  shall  carry  in  its  en- 
tirety, on  the  cable  system  of  that  operator,  the 
primary  video  and  accompanying  audio  trans- 
mission of  each  of  the  local  commercial  tele- 
vision stations  carried  on  the  cable  system  and, 
to  the  extent  technically  feasible,  program-relat- 
ed material  carried  in  the  vertical  blanking  in- 
terval, or  on  subcarriers.  Retransmission  of 
other  material  in  the  vertical  blanking  interval 
or  other  non-program-related  material  (includ- 
ing teletext  and  other  subscription  and  adver- 
tiser-supported information  services)  shall  be  at 
the  discretion  of  the  cable  operator.  Where  ap- 
propriate and  feasible,  the  operator  may  delete 
signal  enhancements,  such  as  ghost-canceling, 
from  the  broadcast  signal  and  employ  such  en- 
hancements at  the  system  headend  or  headends. 

"(B)  The  cable  operator  shall  carry  the  en- 
tirety of  the  program  schedule  of  any  television 
station  carried  on  the  cable  system  unless  car- 
riage of  specific  programming  is  prohibited,  and 
other  programming  authorized  to  be  substituted, 
under  section  76.67  or  subpart  F  of  part  76  of 
title  47,  Code  of  Federal  Regulations  (as  in  ef- 
fect on  January  1,  1991),  or  any  successor  regu- 
lations thereto. 

"(4)(A)  The  signals  of  local  commercial  tele- 
vision stations  that  a  cable  operator  carriers 
shall  be  carried  without  material  degradation. 
The  Commission  shall  adopt  carriage  standards 
to  ensure  that,  to  the  extent  technically  feasible, 
the  quality  of  signal  processing  and  carriage 
provided  by  a  cable  system  for  the  carriage  of 
local  commercial  television  stations  will  be  no 
less  than  that  provided  by  the  system  for  car- 
riage of  any  other  type  of  signal. 

••(B)  At  such  time  as  the  Commission  pre- 
scribes modifications  of  the  standards  for  tele- 
vision broadcast  signals,  the  Commission  shall 
initiate  a  proceeding  to  establish  any  changes  in 
the  signal  carriage  requirements  of  cable  tele- 
vision systems  necessary  to  ensure  cable  car- 
riage of  such  broadcast  signals  of  local  commer- 
cial television  stations  which  have  been  changed 
to  conform  with  such  modified  standards. 

"(5)  Notwithstanding  paragraph  (1),  a  cable 
operator  shall  not  be  required  to  carry  the  sig- 
nal of  any  local  commercial  television  station 
that  substantially  duplicates  the  signal  of  an- 
other local  commercial  television  station  which 
is  carried  on  its  cable  system,  or  to  carry  the  sig- 
nals of  more  than  one  local  commercial  tele- 
vision station  affiliated  with  a  particular  broad- 
cast network  (as  such  term  is  defined  by  regula- 
tion). If  a  cable  operator  elects  to  carry  on  its 
cable  system  a  signal  which  substantially  dupli- 
cates the  signal  of  another  local  commercial  tel- 
evision station  carried  on  the  cable  system,  or  to 
carry  on  its  system  the  signals  of  more  than  one 
local  commercial  television  station  affiliated 
with  a  particular  broadcast  network,  all  such 
signals  shall  be  counted  toward  the  number  of 
signals  the  operator  is  required  to  carry  under 
paragraph  (1). 

"(6)  Each  signal  carried  in  fulfillment  of  car- 
riage obligations  of  a  cable  operator  under  this 
section  shall  be  carried  on  the  cable  system 
channel  number  on  which  the  local  commercial 
television  station  is  broadcast  over  the  air,  or  on 
the  channel  on  which  it  icas  carried  on  July  19, 
19S5,  at  the  election  of  this  station,  or  on  such 
other  channel  number  as  is  mutually  agreed 
upon  by  the  station  and  the  cable  operator.  Any 
disputes  regarding  the  positioning  of  a  local 
commercial  television  station  shall  be  resolved 
by  the  Commission. 

"(7)  Signals  carried  in  fulfillment  of  the  re- 
quirements of  this  section  shall  be  provided  to 
every  subscriber  of  a  cable  system.  Such  signals 
shall  be  viewable  via  cable  on  all  television  re- 


ceivers of  a  subscriber  which  are  connected  to  a 
cable  system  by  a  cable  operator  or  for  which  a 
cable  operator  provides  a  connection.  If  a  cable 
operator  authorizes  subscribers  to  install  addi- 
tional receiver  connections,  but  does  not  provide 
the  subscriber  with  such  connections,  or  unth 
the  equipment  and  nutterials  for  such  connec- 
tions, the  operator  shall  notify  such  subscribers 
of  all  broadcast  stations  carried  on  the  cable 
system  which  cannot  be  vieuxd  via  cable  teith- 
out  a  converter  box  and  shall  offer  to  sell  or 
lease  such  a  converter  box  to  such  subscribers  at 
reasonable  rates. 

"(8)  A  cable  operator  shall  identify,  upon  re- 
quest by  any  person,  the  signals  carried  on  its 
system  in  fulfillment  of  the  requirements  of  this 
section. 

"(9)  A  cable  operator  shall  provide  written  no- 
tice to  a  local  commercial  television  station  at 
least  30  days  prior  to  either  deleting  from  car- 
riage or  repositioning  that  station.  No  deletion 
or  repositioning  of  a  local  commercial  television 
station  shall  occur  during  a  period  in  which 
major  television  ratings  services  measure  the  size 
of  audiences  of  local  television  stations.  The  no- 
tification provisions  of  this  paragraph  shall  not 
be  used  to  undermine  or  evade  the  channel  posi- 
tioning or  carriage  requirements  imposed  upon 
cable  operators  under  this  section. 

"(10)  A  cable  operator  shall  not  accept  or  re- 
quest monetary  payment  or  other  valuable  con- 
sideration in  exchange  either  for  carriage  of 
local  commercial  television  stations  in  fulfill- 
ment of  the  requirements  of  this  section  or  for 
the  channel  positioning  rights  provided  to  such 
stations  under  this  section,  except  that— 

"(A)  any  such  station  may  be  required  to  bear 
the  costs  associated  with  delivering  a  good  qual- 
ity signal  to  the  headend  of  the  cable  system: 

"(B)  a  cable  operator  may  accept  payments 
from  stations  which  would  be  considered  distant 
signals  under  section  111  of  title  17,  United 
States  Code,  as  reirtibursement  for  the  incremen- 
tal copyright  costs  assessed  against  such  cable 
operator  for  carriage  of  such  signal:  and 

"(C)  a  cable  operator  may  continue  to  accept 
monetary  payment  or  other  valuable  consider- 
ation in  exchange  for  carriage  or  thannel  posi- 
tioning of  the  signal  of  any  local  commercial  tel- 
evision station  carried  in  fulfillment  of  the  re- 
quirements of  this  section,  through,  but  not  be- 
yond, the  date  of  expiration  of  an  agreement 
thereon  between  a  cable  operator  and  a  local 
commercial  television  station  entered  into  prior 
to  June  26,  1990. 

"(c)  If  there  are  not  sufficient  signals  of  full 
power  local  commercial  television  stations  to  fill 
the  channels  set  aside  under  subsection  (b),  the 
cable  operator  shall  be  required  to  carry  quali- 
fied low  power  stations  until  such  channels  are 
filled. 

"(d)(1)  Whenever  a  local  commercial  television 
station  believes  that  a  cable  operator  has  failed 
to  meet  its  obligations  under  this  section,  such 
station  shall  notify  the  operator,  in  writing,  of 
the  alleged  failure  and  identify  its  reasons  for 
believing  that  the  cable  operator  is  obligated  to 
carry  the  signals  of  such  station  or  has  other- 
wise failed  to  comply  with  the  channel  position- 
ing or  repositioning  requirements  of  this  section. 
The  cable  operator  shall,  within  30  days  after 
such  written  notification,  respond  in  writing  to 
such  notification  and  either  commence  to  carry 
the  signal  of  such  station  in  accordance  with 
the  terms  requested  or  state  its  reasons  for  be- 
lieving that  it  is  not  obligated  to  carry  such  sig- 
nal or  is  in  compliance  with  the  channel  posi- 
tioning and  repositioning  requirements  of  this 
section.  A  local  commercial  television  station 
that  is  denied  carriage  or  channel  positioning  or 
repositioning  by  a  cable  operator  may  obtain  re- 
view of  such  denial  by  filing  a  complaint  with 
the  Commission.  Such  complaint  shall  allege  the 
manner  in  which  such  cable  operator  has  failed 


to  meet  its  obligations  and  the  basis  for  such  al- 
legations. 

"(2)  The  Commission  shall  afford  such  cable 
operator  an  opportunity  to  present  data  and  ar- 
guments to  establish  that  there  has  been  no  fail- 
ure to  meet  its  obligations  under  this  section. 

"(3)  Within  120  days  after  the  date  a  com- 
plaint is  filed,  the  Commission  shall  determine 
whether  the  cable  operator  has  met  its  obliga- 
tions under  this  section.  If  the  Commission  de- 
termines that  the  cable  operator  has  failed  to 
meet  such  obligations,  the  Commission  shall 
order  the  cable  operator  to  reposition  the  com- 
plaining station  or.  in  the  case  of  an  obligation 
to  carry  a  station,  to  commence  carriage  of  the 
station  and  to  continue  such  carriage  for  at 
least  12  months.  If  the  Commission  determines 
that  the  cable  operator  has  fully  met  the  re- 
quirements of  this  section,  it  shall  dismiss  the 
complaint. 

"(e)  No  cable  operator  shall  be  required — 

'(1)  to  proinde  or  rruike  available  any  input 
selector  switch  as  defined  in  section  76.5(mm)  of 
title  47,  Code  of  Federal  Regulations,  or  any 
comparable  device,  or 

"(2)  to  provide  information  to  subscribers 
about  input  selector  switches  or  comparable  de- 
vices. 

"(f)  Within  180  days  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  section,  the  Commission  shall,  fol- 
lowing a  rulemaking  proceeding,  issue  regula- 
tions implementing  the  requirements  imposed  by 
this  section. 

"CARRIAGE  OF  NONCOMMERCIAL  EDUCATIONAL 
TELEVISION  SIGNALS 

•'Sec.  615.  (a)  In  addition  to  the  carriage  re- 
quirements set  forth  in  section  614,  each  opera- 
tor of  a  cable  system  (hereafter  in  this  section 
referred  to  as  an  'operator')  shall  carry  the  sig- 
nals of  qualified  noncommercial  educational  tel- 
evision stations  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section. 

"(b)(1)  Subject  to  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  and 
subsection  (e),  each  operator  shall  carry,  on  the 
cable  system  of  that  operator,  each  qualified 
local  noncommercial  educational  television  sta- 
tion requesting  carriage. 

"(2)(A)  Notwithstanding  paragraph  (1),  an 
operator  of  a  cable  system  with  12  or  fewer  usa- 
ble activated  channels  shall  be  required  to  carry 
the  signal  of  only  one  qualified  local  non- 
commercial educational  television  station:  ex- 
cept that  an  operator  of  such  a  system  shall 
comply  with  subsection  (c)  and  may,  in  its  dis- 
cretion, carry  the  signals  of  other  qualified  non- 
commercial educational  television  stations. 

'  '(B)  In  the  case  of  a  cable  system  described  in 
subparagraph  (A)  which  operates  beyond  the 
presence  of  any  qualified  local  noncommercial 
educational  television  station— 

"(i)  the  operator  shall  carry  on  that  system 
the  signal  of  one  qualified  noncommercial  edu- 
cational television  station: 

"(ii)  the  selection  for  carriage  of  such  a  signal 
shall  be  at  the  election  of  the  operator;  and 

••(Hi)  in  order  to  satisfy  the  requirements  for 
carriage  specified  in  this  subsection,  the  opera- 
tor of  the  system  shall  not  be  required  to  remove 
any  other  programming  service  actually  pro- 
vided to  subscribers  on  March  29.  1990;  except 
that  such  operator  shall  use  the  first  channel 
available  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  this  sub- 
paragraph. 

"(3)(A)  Subject  to  subsection  (c).  an  operator 
of  a  cable  system  with  13  to  36  usable  activated 
channels — 

"(i)  shall  carry  the  signal  of  at  least  one 
qualified  local  noncommercial  educational  tele- 
vision station  but  shall  not  be  required  to  carry 
the  signals  of  more  than  three  such  stations, 
and 

"(ii)  may,  in  its  discretion,  carry  additional 
such  stations. 

••(B)  In  the  case  of  a  cable  system  described  in 
this  paragraph  which  operates  beyond  the  pres- 


ence of  any  qualified  local  noncommercial  edu- 
cational television  station,  the  operator  shall 
import  the  signal  of  at  least  one  qualified  non- 
commercial educational  station  to  comply  with 
subparagraph  (A)(i). 

"(C)  The  operator  of  a  cable  system  described 
in  this  paragraph  which  carries  the  signal  of  a 
qualified  local  noncommercial  educational  sta- 
tion affiliated  with  a  State  public  television  net- 
work shall  not  be  required  to  carry  the  signal  of 
any  additioruil  qualified  local  norKommercial 
educational  television  station  affiliated  with  the 
same  network  if  the  programming  of  such  addi- 
tional station  is  substantially  duplicated  by  the 
programming  of  the  qualified  local  noncommer- 
cial educational  teleinsion  station  receiving  car- 
riage. 

•'(D)  An  operator  of  a  system  described  in  sub- 
paragraph  (A)  which  increases  the  usable  acti- 
vated channel  capacity  of  the  system  to  more 
than  36  channels  on  or  after  March  29,  1990 
shall,  in  accordance  with  the  other  provisions  of 
this  section,  carry  the  sigruxl  of  each  qualified 
local  noncoTTtmercial  educational  television  sta- 
tion requesting  carriage,  sxibject  to  subsection 
(e). 

"(c)  Notunthstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  section,  all  operators  shall  continue  to  pro- 
vide carriage  to  all  qualified  local  noncommer- 
cial educational  television  stations  whose  sig- 
nals were  carried  on  their  systems  as  of  March 
29,  1990.  The  requirements  of  this  subsection 
may  be  waived  with  respect  to  a  particular  oper- 
ator and  a  particular  such  station,  upon  the 
written  consent  of  the  operator  and  the  station. 

'•(d)  An  operator  required  to  add  the  signals 
of  qualified  local  noncommercial  educational 
television  stations  to  a  cable  system  under  this 
section  may  do  so  by  placing  such  additional 
stations  on  public,  educational,  or  governmental 
channels  not  in  use  for  their  designated  pur- 
poses. 

••(e)  An  operator  of  a  cable  system  with  a  ca- 
pacity of  more  than  36  usable  activated  chan- 
nels which  is  required  to  carry  the  signals  of 
three  qualified  local  noncommercial  educational 
television  stations  shall  not  be  required  to  carry 
the  signals  of  additional  such  stations  the  pro- 
gramming of  which  substantially  duplicates  the 
programming  broadcast  by  another  qualified 
local  noncommercial  educational  television  sta- 
tion requesting  carriage.  Substantial  duplication 
shall  be  defined  by  the  Commission  in  a  manner 
that  promotes  access  to  distinctive  noncommer- 
cial educational  television  services. 

•'(f)  A  qualified  local  noncommercial  edu- 
cational television  station  whose  signal  is  car- 
ried by  an  operator  shall  not  assert  any  network 
non-duplication  rights  it  may  have  pursuant  to 
section  76.92  of  title  47.  Code  of  Federal  Regula- 
tions, to  require  the  deletion  of  programs  aired 
on  other  qualified  local  noncommercial  edu- 
cational television  stations  whose  signals  are 
carried  by  that  operator. 

"(g)(1)  An  operator  shall  retransmit  in  its  en- 
tirety the  primary  video  and  accompanying 
audio  transmission  of  each  qualified  local  non- 
commercial educational  television  station  whose 
signal  is  carried  on  the  cable  system,  and,  to  the 
extent  technically  feasible,  program-related  rrui- 
terial  carried  in  the  vertical  blanking  interval, 
or  on  subcarriers,  that  rruiy  be  necessary  for  re- 
ceipt of  programming  by  handicapped  persons  or 
for  educational  or  language  purposes. 
Retransmission  of  other  material  in  the  vertical 
blanking  interval  or  on  subcarriers  shall  be 
within  the  discretion  of  the  operator. 

"(2)  An  operator  shall  provide  each  qualified 
local  noncommercial  educational  television  sta- 
tion whose  signal  is  carried  in  accordance  with 
this  section,  with  bandwidth  aiui  technical  ca- 
pacity equivalent  to  that  provided  to  commercial 
television  broadcast  stations  carried  on  the  cable 
system  and  shall  carry  the  signal  of  each  quali- 
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noncommercial  educational  television 
without  material  degradation. 
The  signal   of  a   qualified   local   non- 
educational  television  station  shall 
repositioned  by  an  operator  unless  the 
.  at  least  30  days  in  advance  of  such 
has  provided  written  notice  to  the 
and  all  subscribers  of  the  cable  system, 
of  this  paragraph,  repositioning 
(A)  assignment  of  a  qualified  local  non- 
educational  television  station  to  a 
sistem  channel  number  different  from  the 
system  channel  number  to  which  the  sta- 
assigned  as  of  March  29,  1990.  and  (B) 
of  the  station  from  the  cable  system, 
lotwithstanding  the  other  provisions  of 
,  an  operator  shall  not  be  required  to 
signal  of  any  qualified  local  non- 
educational  television  station  which 
deliver  to  the  cable  system's  principal 
a  signal  of  good  quality,  as  may  be  de- 
the  Commission. 

•ignals  carried  in  fulfillment  of  the  car- 

o\iigations  of  an  operator  under  this  sec- 

be  available  to  every  subscriber  as 

the  cable  system's  lowest  priced  service 

in  iudes  the  retransmission  of  local  tele- 

Ofoadcast  signals. 

An  operator  shall  not  accept  monetary 

or  other  valuable  consideration  in  ex- 

for  carriage  of  the  signal  of  any  quali- 

noncommercial  educational  television 

arried  in  fulfillment  of  the  requirements 

lection,  except  that  such  a  station  may 

required  to  bear  the  cost  associated  with  de- 

a  good  quality  signal  to  the  principal 

of  the  cable  system. 

lotwithstanding  the  provisions  of  this 

an  operator  shall  not  be  required  to  add 

signal  of  a  qualified  local  noncommercial 

television  station  not  already  car- 

the  provisions   of  subsection    (c), 

sLch  signal  would  be  considered  as  a  dis- 

sig  nal  for  copyright  purposes  unless  such 

reimburses  the  operator  for  the  incre- 

opyright  costs  assessed  against  such  op- 

a  result  of  such  carriage. 

Whenever  a  qualified  local  noncommer- 

edtkational  television  station  believes  that 

operator  of  a  cable  system  has  failed  to  com- 

the  signal  carriage  requirements  of  this 

the  station  may  file  a  complaint  with 

Corrtnission.  Such  complaint  shall  allege  the 

in  which  such  operator  has  failed  to 

with  such  requirements  and  state  the 

such  allegations. 

Commission  shall  afford  such  opera- 
pportunity  to  present  data,  views,  and 
to  establish  that  the  operator  has 
with  the  signal  carriage  requirements 
stction. 
fithin  120  days  after  the  date  a  com- 
filed  under  this  subsection,  the  Com- 
shall  determine  whether  the  operator 
nklied  with  the  requirements  of  this  sec- 
'.he  Commission  determines  that  the  op- 
failed  to  comply  with  such  require- 
Commission  shall  state  ivith  particu- 
basis  for  such  findings  and  order  the 
to  take  such  remedial  action  as  is  nec- 
meet  such  requirements.  If  the  Com- 
determines  that  the  operator  has  fully 
with  such  requirements,  the  Commis- 
diamiss  the  complaint, 
operator  shall  identify,  upon  request 
person,  those  signals  carried  in  fulfill- 
requirements  of  this  section, 
purposes  of  this  section,   'qualified 
Tu^ommercial  educational  television  sta- 
defined  as  a  qualified  noncommercial 

television  station — 
:hich  is  licensed  to  a  principal  commu- 
wh  >se  reference  point,  as  defined  in  section 
offitle  47.  Code  of  Federal  Regulations  (as 
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in  effect  on  March  29,  1990),  or  any  successor 
regulatioris  thereto,  is  within  50  miles  of  the 
principal  headend  of  the  cable  system:  or 

•'(B)  whose  Grade  B  service  contour,  as  de- 
fined in  section  73.683(a)  of  such  title  (as  in  ef- 
fect on  March  29,  1990).  or  any  successor  regula- 
tions thereto,  encompasses  the  principal 
headend  of  the  cable  system. ' '. 

JUDICIAL  REVIEW 

Sec.  17.  Section  635  of  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934  (47  U.S.C.  555)  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(c)(1)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  any  civil  action  challenging  the  con- 
stitutionality of  section  614  of  this  Act  or  any 
provision  thereof  shall  be  heard  by  a  district 
court  of  three  judges  convened  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  section  2284  of  title  28.  United 
States  Code. 

"(2)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law.  an  interlocutory  or  final  judgment,  decree, 
or  order  of  the  court  of  three  judges  in  an  action 
under  paragraph  (1)  holding  section  614  of  this 
Act  or  any  provision  thereof  unconstitutional 
shall  be  reviewable  as  a  matter  of  right  by  direct 
appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court.  Any  such  appeal 
shall  be  filed  not  more  than  20  days  after  entry 
of  such  judgment,  decree,  or  order.". 

HOME  WIRING 

Sec.  18.  Section  624  of  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934  (17  U.S.C.  544)  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(g)  Within  120  days  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  subsection,  the  Commission  shall 
prescribe  rules  and  regulations  concerning  the 
disposition,  after  a  subscriber  to  a  cable  system 
terminates  service,  of  any  cable  installed  by  the 
cable  operator  within  the  premises  of  suck  sub- 
scriber.". 

AWARD  OF  FRANCHISES 

Sec.  19.  (a)  Section  621(a)(1)  of  the  Commu- 
nications Act  of  1934  (47  U.S.C.  541(a)(1))  is 
amended  by  inserting  immediately  before  the  pe- 
riod at  the  end  the  following:  ";  except  that  a 
franchising  authority  may  not  unreasonably 
refuse  to  award  an  additional  competitive  fran- 
chise. For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  refusal  to 
award  a  second  franchise  on  the  grounds  of 
technical  infeasibility  shall  be  deemed  not  to  be 
unreasonable.  Any  applicant  whose  application 
for  a  second  franchise  has  been  denied  by  a 
final  decision  of  the  franckising  authority  may 
appeal  such  final  decision  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  635  for  failure  to  comply  with 
this  subsection". 

(b)  Section  635(a)  of  the  Communications  Act 
of  1934  (47  U.S.C.  555(a))  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing "621(a)(1)."  immediately  after  "section". 

FRANCHISE  REQUIREMENTS 

Sec.  20.  Section  621(a)  of  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934  (47  U.S.C.  541(a))  is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  the  following  new  paragrapk: 

"(4)  In  auxirding  a  franckise,  the  franchising 
authority  shall  allow  the  applicant's  cable  sys- 
tem a  reasonable  period  of  time  to  become  capa- 
ble of  providing  cable  service  to  all  households 
in  the  geograpkic  area  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
tke  franckising  authority.". 

DIRECT  BROADCAST  SATELLITE  SYSTEMS 

Sec.  21.  (a)  Tke  Federal  Communications 
Commission  shall,  within  180  days  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act.  initiate  a  rulemaking 
proceeding  to  impose,  with  respect  to  any  direct 
broadcast  satellite  system  that  is  not  regulated 
as  a  common  carrier  under  title  II  of  the  Com- 
munications Act  of  1934  (47  U.S.C.  201  et  seq.). 
public  interest  or  other  requirements  on  direct 
broadcast  satellite  systems  providing  video  pro- 
gramming. Any  regulations  prescribed  pursuant 
to  such  proceeding  shall,  at  a  minimum,  apply 
the  access  to  broadcast  time  requirement  of  sec- 
tion 312(a)(7)  of  the  Communications  Act  of  1934 
(47  U.S.C.  312(a)(7))  and  tke  use  of  facilities  re- 


quirements of  section  315  of  suck  Act  (47  U.S.C. 
315)  to  direct  broadcast  satellite  systems  provid- 
ing video  programming.  Suck  proceeding  also 
skall  examine  the  implications  of  the  establish- 
ment of  such  systems  for  tke  principle  of  local- 
ism under  such  Act,  and  tke  methods  by  whick 
suck  principle  may  be  served  tkrougk  techno- 
logical and  other  developments  in,  or  regulation 
of.  such  systems. 

(b)(1)  Tke  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion shall  require,  as  a  condition  of  any  inituil 
authorisation,  or  renewal  thereof,  for  a  direct 
broadcast  satellite  service  providing  video  pro- 
gramming, that  the  provider  of  such  service  re- 
serve not  less  than  4  percent  nor  more  than  7 
percent  of  the  channel  capacity  of  such  service 
exclusively  for  noncommercial  public  service 
uses.  A  provider  of  such  service  may  use  any 
unused  channel  capacity  designated  pursuant 
to  this  paragrapk  until  the  use  of  such  channel 
capacity  is  obtained,  pursuant  to  a  written 
agreement,  for  public  service  use.  As  used  in  this 
paragraph,  tke  term  "public  service  use"  in- 
cludes— 

(A)  programming  produced  by  public  tele- 
communications entities,  including  programming 
furnished  to  suck  entities  by  independent  pro- 
duction services: 

(B)  programming  produced  by  public  or  pri- 
vate educational  institutions  or  entities  for  edu- 
cational, instructional,  or  cultural  purposes: 
and 

(C)  programming  produced  by  any  entity  to 
serve  the  disparate  needs  of  specific  communities 
of  interest,  including  linguistically  distinct 
groups,  minority  and  ethnic  groups,  and  other 
groups. 

(2)  There  is  established  a  study  panel  which 
shall  be  comprised  of  a  representative  of  the 
Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting,  the  Na- 
tional Telecommunications  and  Information  Ad- 
ministration, and  the  Office  of  Technology  As- 
sessment selected  by  the  head  of  each  such  en- 
tity. Suck  study  panel  skall.  witkin  2  years 
after  tke  date  of  enactment  of  tkis  Act,  submit 
a  report  to  tke  Congress  containing  rec- 
ommendations on — 

(A)  metkods  and  strategies  for  promoting  the 
development  of  programming  for  transmission 
over  tke  public  use  ckannels  reserved  pursuant 
to  paragraph  (1): 

(B)  methods  and  criteria  for  selecting  pro- 
gramming for  such  channels  that  avoids  con- 
flicts of  interest  and  the  exercise  of  editorial 
control  by  the  direct  broadcast  satellite  service 
provider:  and 

(C)  identifying  existing  and  potential  sources 
of  funding  for  administrative  and  production 
costs  for  suck  public  use  programming. 

(c)  As  used  in  tkis  section,  tke  term  "direct 
broadcast  satellite  system"  includes  (A)  any  sat- 
ellite system  licensed  under  part  100  of  title  47. 
Code  of  Federal  Regulations,  and  (B)  any  kigk 
power  Ku-band  fixed  service  satellite  system 
providing  video  service  directly  to  tke  kome  and 
licensed  under  part  25  of  title  47,  Code  of  Fed- 
eral Regulations. 

SEPARABILITY 

Sec.  21.  If  any  provision  of  tkis  Act,  or  tke  ap- 
plication of  such  provision  to  any  person  or  cir- 
cumstance, shall  be  held  invalid,  the  remainder 
of  this  Act,  or  the  application  as  to  whick  it  is 
keld  invalid,  shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 

EFFECTIVE  DATE 

Sec.  23.  Except  as  otherwise  specified  in  this 
Act,  the  requirements  of  tkis  Act  shall  be  effec- 
tive 60  days  after  tke  date  of  enactment  of  tkis 
Act.  Tke  Federal  Communications  Commission 
may  promulgate  suck  regulations  as  it  deter- 
mines necessary  to  interpret  such  requirements 
that  are  not  inconsistent  herewitk. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Ford]. 


Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  for  many 
years  I  have  followed  the  events  that 
resulted  in  the  growth  of  the  cable  tel- 
evision industry.  When  I  first  came  to 
the  Senate  in  1975,  the  cable  industry 
consisted  of  small  operators  that  I  re- 
ferred to,  and  many  others  referred  to, 
as  moms  and  pops.  Due  to  a  series  of 
favorable  court  decisions,  regulatory 
rulings  at  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  and  congressional  actions 
the  face  of  the  cable  industry  in  the 
past  15  years  has  changed  from  what  we 
referred  to  as  moms  and  pops  to  large 
multiple  system  operations.  During  the 
1980"s,  not  a  week  went  by  that  some 
cable  system  in  Kentucky  was  not  pur- 
chased by  a  huge  cable  company.  The 
moms  and  pops,  as  we  knew  them,  were 
cable  systems  of  service.  The  huge 
cable  companies  are  not. 

Unlike  the  television  networks,  there 
have  been  no  constraints  on  the  growth 
of  the  cable  industry.  Cable  companies 
are  allowed  to  own  cable  systems  and 
the  channels  that  provide  program- 
ming for  the  cable  systems,  something 
that  the  government  has  never  allowed 
the  networks.  This  morning's  Wall 
Street  Journal  stated  that  one  cable 
company,  TCI,  generates  a  cash  flow  of 
$1.7  billion  a  year — more  than  ABC, 
CBS,  NBC,  and  the  Fox  network  com- 
bined. In  the  three-part  series  on  cable 
recently  in  the  Washington  Post,  Rob- 
ert Johnson,  creator  of  the  Black  En- 
tertainment Television  and  chairman 
of  the  District  of  Columbia's  Cable- 
vision,  was  quoted: 

When  people  want  to  do  business  in  the 
cable  business,  they  have  to  talk  to  John 
Malone — chairman  of  TCI. 

If  the  tables  were  turned  and  Tom 
Murphy  of  ABC,  Laurence  Tisch  of 
CBS,  or  Bob  Wright  of  NBC  had  that 
kind  of  power  over  an  entire  industry, 
we  would  be  doing  something  as  we 
have  heard  a  lot  of  talk  on  the  Senate 
floor  on  network  power. 

In  1984,  the  Congress  voted  to  deregu- 
late the  cable  industry.  In  7  years,  the 
industry  has  completely  changed  and 
cable  has  grown  into  a  multibillion 
dollar  industry.  Without  any  govern- 
ment oversight,  huge  companies  grew 
at  an  unprecedented  pace.  I  was  abso- 
lutely amazed  at  the  prices  paid  for 
cable  systems  in  Kentucky. 

Although  a  lot  of  debt  was  the  result 
of  this  cable  free-for-all,  there  is 
enough  cash  flow  in  the  business  to 
allow  this  growth.  Recently,  we  have 
been  hearing  a  lot  about  the  salaries  of 
corporate  executives  in  the  United 
States.  If  you  take  a  look  at  the  list  of 
the  highest  paid  executives  in  America, 
cable  leads  the  list.  Last  year,  one  ex- 
ecutive made  $76  million  which  leads 
me  to  believe  that  it  is  time  to  take  a 
flresh  look  at  the  cable  industry. 

The  Commerce  Committee  embarked 
on  an  effort  3  years  ago  to  reregulate 
the  cable  industry.  The  combined  lead- 
ership of  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
conunittee.  Senator  Inouye,  the  chair- 


man of  the  Committee,  Senator  Rol- 
lings, and  the  ranking  member.  Sen- 
ator Danporth,  led  to  the  bill  we  are 
considering  today.  I  know  of  no  other 
issue  before  the  Commerce  Committee 
that  has  generated  as  many  hearings 
and  comments.  Senator  Inouye  has 
done  a  terrific  job  of  handling  all  of  the 
issues  surrounding  the  cable  debate. 
Senator  Danforth  has  never  let  up  in 
his  effort  to  resolve  the  cable  prob- 
lems. I  would  also  like  to  commend  the 
staff— Toni  Cook  for  the  majority  and 
Gina  Kenney  for  the  minority. 

S.  12  brings  back  regulation  of  cable 
rates.  A  monopoly  service  unregulated 
brings  about  the  kind  of  rate  increases 
being  experienced  throughout  the 
country.  Many  citizens  in  Kentucky 
have  mailed  me  copies  of  their  cable 
bill.  I  do  not  know  the  group  behind 
this  effort,  but  it  is  a  very  effective 
campaign. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  just  show  you 
what  I  received  today  just  from  one 
part  of  Kentucky.  "My  cable  monthly 
rate,  $24.95."  That  is  down  in  Murray, 
KY.  Madisonville,  $26.77.  Gilbertsville, 
$24.43;  Dawson  Springs,  $20.69.  I  could 
go  on  and  on,  Mr.  President.  Hopkins- 
ville,  $27.81.  But  these  are  the  copies  of 
the  bills  that  my  constituents  are 
sending  to  me.  It  is  a  very  effective 
campaign,  and  I  expect  other  Senators 
will  start  receiving  the  same  sort  of 
bills  that  I  have  been  receiving. 

The  General  Accounting  Office  testi- 
fied that  average  cable  rates  for  basic 
service  has  jumped  by  43  percent  since 
1986.  In  some  parts  of  Kentucky,  Mr. 
President,  the  rates  have  risen  over  200 
percent.  In  a  recent  move  to  cir- 
cumvent the  reregulation  of  basic  serv- 
ice in  S.  12,  cable  companies  have  been 
re  tiering. 

In  1991,  the  GAO  testified  that  40  per- 
cent of  cable  systems  had  shifted  their 
most  popular  cable  services,  such  as 
CNN  and  ESPN,  out  of  the  basic  tier. 
Prices  for  the  new  tier  rose  three  times 
the  rate  of  inflation.  Also,  when  the 
GAO  posed  as  potential  cable  cus- 
tomers, they  were  not  informed  of  the 
lower  cable  basic  rate.  It  is  time,  Mr. 
President,  for  reform,  and  I  believe  S. 
12  is  the  vehicle. 

In  1987,  I  joined  with  Senator  Gore 
and  Senator  Bumpers  in  an  effort  to 
make  the  views  of  the  owners  of  the 
backyard  satellite  dishes  known  to 
Government  policymakers.  Only  half  of 
the  State  of  Kentucky  is  wired  for 
cable.  Due  to  the  small  population  den- 
sity in  the  unserved  areas,  it  is  doubt- 
ful that  these  areas  will  ever  receive 
cable. 

Most  of  these  unserved  areas  are  in 
the  mountainous  eastern  part  of  my 
State.  Up  until  the  satellite  dish  be- 
came available  for  consumers,  most  of 
these  citizens  received  only  one  chan- 
nel—an affiliate  in  Knoxville,  TN.  All 
of  a  sudden,  after  an  expensive  pur- 
chase of  a  satellite  dish,  the  entertain- 
ment world  was  opened  to  these  Ken- 


tucky citizens.  Within  a  short  time, 
30,000  dishes  had  been  purchased  in 
Kentucky. 

Fairly  soon,  the  heavy  hand  of  the 
cable  industry  hit  the  backyard  sat- 
ellite dish  industry.  My  coUea^rues  and 
I  made  an  effort  to  find  a  compromise 
to  guarantee  programming  to  these 
consumers,  but  we  were  unsuccessful. 

I  am  delighted  that  provisions  of  the 
original  bill  introduced  in  1987  on  pro- 
gram distribution  and  exclusivity  are 
included  in  the  legislation  we  are  con- 
sidering. A  lot  of  credit  goes  to  Senator 
Gore  as  he  has  been  the  champion  of 
this  issue. 

Another  technology  that  has  evolved 
in  the  past  10  years  is  the  low  power 
television  industry.  I  was  successful  in 
getting  an  amendment  to  S.  12  which 
requires  cable  operators  to  carry  low 
power  television  stations  known  as 
LPTV,  where  there  are  not  sufficient 
full  power  stations  to  fill  the  channels 
allowed  for  must-carry.  Must-carry 
would  only  apply  for  low  power  sta- 
tions that  broadcast  a  substantial 
amount  of  locally  produced  program- 
ming and  comply  with  the  public  inter- 
est requirement  that  full  power  sta- 
tions must  meet. 

In  Kentucky,  there  are  several  exam- 
ples of  the  public  benefit  of  low  power 
stations.  During  Desert  Storm,  the  low 
power  station  in  Hopkinsville,  KY. 
which  is  adjacent  to  Ft.  Campbell,  car- 
ried the  homecoming  of  the  lOlst  Divi- 
sion as  well  as  many  stories  about 
local  heroes.  This  kind  of  coverage  was 
not  duplicated  by  the  full  power  sta- 
tions as  they  did  not  have  the  local  in- 
terest. In  Lebanon,  KY,  local  high 
school  and  college  graduations  are 
aired  as  well  as  high  school  sports.  I 
believe  the  locally  produced  program- 
ming deserves  must-carry  and  I  will  do 
what  I  can  to  see  that  this  provision  is 
retained  in  this  bill. 

Another  area  of  S.  12  in  which  I  was 
successful  in  the  Commerce  Commit- 
tee's consideration  of  the  bill  is  the 
home  wiring  issue.  I  was  contacted  by 
local  officials  in  Glasgow.  KY,  regard- 
ing a  problem  they  were  having  with 
the  local  cable  system.  In  an  effort  to 
provide  competition,  the  city  of  Glas- 
gow built  another  cable  system.  The 
other  cable  system  would  go  into  cable 
customer's  homes  and  pull  out  all  of 
the  wiring  in  an  attempt  to  keep  cus- 
tomers from  changing  over  to  the  city- 
owned  cable  systems,  needless  to  say, 
cable  customers  were  not  happy  with 
the  idea  that  their  walls  and  carpeting 
could  be  harmed  just  to  change  the 
cable  system.  I  believe  that  once  the 
cable  wiring  is  in  the  home,  it  is  the 
property  of  the  cable  customer,  not  the 
company. 

In  the  bill,  there  Is  a  requirement 
that  the  FCC  will  promulgate  rules 
concerning  the  disposition  of  cable  in- 
stallation wires  within  the  home  when 
the  subscriber  terminates  or  changes 
service. 
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Fini  lly.  Mr.  President,  I  read  with 
intere  it  the  article  in  this  morning's 
Washi  igton  Post  about  the  strategry  of 
c4ble  industry  on  this  bill.  There 
an  attempt  to  substitute  S.  12 
weaker  version.  The  question 
.  Does  the  Bush  administration 
the  substitute  or  do  they  pre- 
bill  at  all? 
un  e  my  colleagues  to  read  this  ar- 
)|Bfore  voting  on  the  substitute.  It 
an  effort  to  kill  S.  12.  In  hard 
econo^ilc  times,  this  is  an  area  where 
do  something.  Stemming  the 
biyearly  rate  increase  for  cable 
sonfething  we  can  do  now  by  voting 
2. 

President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 

the  article  in  the  Washington 

this  date,  "Substitute  Strategy 

Ca|}le  TV  Industry,"  be  printed  in 
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Thei  e  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  <  rdered  to  be  printed  in  the 
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the  Washington  Post.  Jan.  27,  1992] 

iTrruTE"  Strategy  for  Cable  TV 
Industry 


(By  Paul  Farhl) 
able  television  industry  says  it  and 
Bufh  administration  support  a  Senate 
would  re-regulate  cable  TV  prices 
ott^r  aspects  of  the  business. 

other  hand,  maybe  they  don't. 

the  debate  on  cable  regulation  sched- 

begln  today  in  the  Senate,  an  inter- 

Nat.ional   Cable  Television   Association 

memo  indicates  that  the   industry 

trying  to  build  support  for  a  weaker 

the  one   that  passed   the   Senate 

,  Science  and  Transportation  Com- 

n  June. 

eaker  bill— sponsored  by  Sens.  Bob 

(R-Ore.).  Ted  Stevens  (R-Alaska) 

Jolln  F.  Kerry  (D-Mass.) — would  restrict 

nui  iber  of  channels  that  local  officials 

rfg\ilate  and  soften  other  limitations 

in  S.  12,  the  bill  approved  by  the 


C  mgress 


tie 


urging  support  of  the  weaker  substitute 

the    memo    from    NCTA    President 

P.   Mooney  makes  clear,   the  cable 

1  opes  to  draw  enough  support  away 

12  to  slow  the  re-regulatory  momen- 

Congress  and  give  the  White  House 

backing  to  threaten  a  veto  that  Con- 

cpuld  not  override.   The   split  might 

at  an  Impasse— and  the  cable 

free  of  any  new  legislation. 

'substitute'  prevails,  or  even  if  it 

or  more  votes  [eliminating  the  pos- 

Congress  overriding  a  presidential 

politics  of  the  controversy  will 

substantially  altered."  last  week's 

rom  Mooney  to  the  NCTA's  board 

says. 

memo  also  make  clear  that  the 

the  White  House— don't  really 

substitute  bill,  either. 

Administration  is  on  board,  and  will 

the  'substitute'  .  .  .  but  will 

the  bill  even  if  the  amendment  is 

the  memo  states.  "We  are  taking 

position." 

version  of  the  bill  puts  the  Bush  ad- 

In  a  difficult  position.  If  it  ve- 

leglslation,  the  White  House  risks 

I^lnted  as  anti-consumer  during  an 

year  by  the  bill's   proponents.   If 

Bush  signs  a  cable  bill  into  law. 


however,  he  will  be  putting  his  signature  on 
a  re-regulation  at  a  time  when  he  is  urging 
a  moratorium  on  regulation. 

White  House  officials  could  not  be  reached 
for  comment. 

In  an  interview  Friday,  Mooney  called  the 
cable  association's  position  "a  garden  vari- 
ety legislative  strategy.  It  happens  every 
day  in  Washington." 

He  added,  "We  don't  think  there  should  be 
legislation,  but  if  there  has  to  be  legislation, 
we  think  it  should  be  more  moderate  and  not 
a  grab  bag  filled  with  our  opponents'  wish 
list." 

One  of  those  opponents.  Gene  Klmmelman 
of  the  Consumer  Federation  of  America,  said 
the  cable  organization's  strategy  "proves 
their  support  of  the  substitute  is  like  a  Tro- 
jan horse.  This  is  not  a  legitimate  effort  at 
compromise;  it's  a  political  tool  to  jettison 
all  legislation." 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  the 
floor. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
WiRTH).  The  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President.  I  rise  today  to  oppose 
S.  12.  the  Cable  Television  Consumer 
Protection  Act  of  1991.  I  do  so  because 
the  burdensome  regulation  this  bill 
would  impose  on  our  cable  industry  is 
unjustified.  Not  only  is  it  unjustified, 
but  it  also  would  hamper  the  continu- 
ing efforts  of  cable  operators  and  pro- 
grammers to  expand  viewer  choices  and 
to  develop  new  technologies.  In  the 
end.  I  believe  this  is  contrary  to  the  in- 
terest of  this  country  and  to  the  inter- 
est of  cable  consumers. 

While  problems  in  the  cable  industry 
do  exist.  S.  12  goes  well  beyond  what  is 
needed  to  address  these  problems.  If  we 
are  going  to  pass  legislation,  it  should 
be  narrowly  crafted  to  address  genuine 
problems  through  competitive,  mar- 
ket-oriented means,  whenever  possible, 
and  without  creating  intrusive  and  un- 
necessary Government  regulation. 

The  wisdom  and  importance  of  seek- 
ing a  competitive,  rather  than  regu- 
latory, response  to  cable  problems  are 
obvious.  In  the  late  1970's  and  early 
1980's.  the  development  of  the  cable  in- 
dustry in  the  United  States  had 
stalled. 

First,  efforts  to  wire  the  Nation's 
largest  cities  were  in  disarray. 

Second,  overregulated  and  uneco- 
nomical cable  systems  were  failing  to 
attract  sufficient  subscribers,  largely 
because  of  inadequate  programming. 

Third,  attempts  to  launch  new  cable 
programming  services  were  failing  be- 
cause of  limited  channel  capacity,  low 
ratings,  and  insufficient  revenues. 

Fourth,  the  cable  industry  faced  an 
apparently  inescapable  dilemma:  It 
could  not  attract  additional  subscrib- 
ers and  increase  revenues  without  new 
and  innovative  programming,  and  it 
could  not  afford  to  develop  such  pro- 
gramming without  additional  subscrib- 
ers and  increased  revenues. 

Therefore,  in  1984,  Congress  moved  to 
address  the  crisis  facing  the  cable  in- 
dustry. We  passed  the  Cable  Commu- 


nications Policy  Act.  This  act,  for  the 
first  time,  established  a  national  pol- 
icy for  the  cable  industry.  It  was  de- 
signed to  encourage  the  growth  of 
cable  systems  and  cable  programming 
for  the  benefit  of  consumers.  It  did  this 
by  eliminating  unnecessary  and  bur- 
densome regulation  by  local  ft-anchis- 
ing  authorities. 

Let  me  emphasize  what  I  just  said: 
The  1984  Cable  Act  eliminated  unneces- 
sary and  burdensome  regulation.  It  did 
not  eliminate  all  regulation  of  the 
cable  industry.  What  some  people  for- 
get is  that  the  cable  industry  is  still 
regulated.  Under  current  law,  local 
franchising  authorities  can: 

First,  impose  and  collect  franchise 
fees,  up  to  5  percent  of  gross  revenues; 

Second,  determine  how  many  public, 
educational,  and  governmental  access 
channels  a  cable  operator  must  set 
aside; 

Third,  establish  customer  service  re- 
quirements; 

Fourth,  set  basic  cable  rates,  where 
there  is  no  effective  competition; 

Fifth,  determine  how  many  cable 
franchises  to  award  in  their  area;  and 

Sixth,  specify  channel  capacity  and 
other  technical  requirements. 

Although  it  may  not  be  the  most 
popular  thing  to  say.  the  Cable  Act  has 
achieved  much  of  what  Congress  in- 
tended. Last  year,  the  Federal  Commu- 
nications Commission  submitted  a  re- 
port to  Congress  assessing  the  success 
of  deregulation  and  the  status  of  com- 
petition in  the  cable  industry.  That  re- 
port reached  the  following  conclusion: 

In  compiling  and  analyzing  the  record 
leading  to  this  report,  we  have  found  that 
since  the  Cable  Act  of  1984.  the  cable  tele- 
vision industry  and  cable  television  subscrib- 
ers have  benefited  significantly  from  the  reg- 
ulatory certainty  and  economic  freedoms 
contained  in  the  act.  Cable  operators  have 
expanded  their  systems— both  In  terms  of 
service  area  and  channel  capacity — deployed 
new  technology  and  invested  in  new  pro- 
gramming, thereby  increasing  choices  for 
consumers.  The  Cable  Act  was  intended  to 
establish  a  national  policy  concerning  cable 
communications  that  would  promote  com- 
petition, minimize  unnecessary  regulations 
imposing  undue  economic  burdens  on  cable 
systems,  and  encourage  the  provision  of  the 
widest  possible  diversity  of  information 
sources  and  services  to  the  public.  In  many 
respects  these  fundamental  purposes  of  the 
Cable  Act  are  being  accomplished. 

I  emphasize  again,  that  was  a  report 
of  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission. 

The  Commission  found  the  growth 
and  development  of  the  cable  industry 
since  the  Cable  Act  was  readily  meas- 
urable. For  example: 

First,  today,  90  percent  of  all  U.S. 
television  households  have  access  to 
cable  television,  as  compared  to  about 
60  percent  in  1984 — only  8  years  ago. 

Second,  today,  90  percent  of  all  cable 
subscribers  receive  more  than  30  chan- 
nels versus  only  60  percent  in  1984. 

Third,  the  cable  industry  has  sub- 
stantially increased  its  investment  in 
new  technology  and  programming: 


Since  1984,  over  S5  billion  has  been  in- 
vested in  new  plant  and  equipment;  and 

Annual  investment  in  basic  program- 
ming has  more  than  tripled. 

The  American  public  has  clearly  wel- 
comed and  benefited  from  the  growth 
and  development  of  the  cable  industry. 
Welcomed  because  the  number  of  cable 
subscribers  has  grown  from  37  million 
in  1984  to  more  than  55  million  in  1991. 
Benefited  because  today  more  than  70 
cable  networks  are  available  to  sub- 
scribers and  over  a  dozen  additional 
services  are  in  the  works.  Through 
these  networks,  cable  television  offers 
the  American  people  an  unparalleled 
variety  of  specialized  programs  tai- 
lored to  consumers'  individual  needs 
and  interests.  You  can  turn  on  your 
television  and  watch: 

First,  gavel-to-gavel  coverage  of  the 
proceedings  of  Congress  on  C-SPAN; 

Second.  24-hour  news  on  CNN; 

Third,  home  shopping; 

Fourth,  music  videos; 

Fifth,  classic  movies; 

Sixth,  documentaries;  and 

Seventh,  the  list  goes  on  and  on.  in- 
cluding numerous  foreign  language  sta- 
tions. 

Some  of  the  proponents  of  S.  12  will 
argue  that  the  increasing  number  of 
cable  subscribers  reaffirms  their  argu- 
ment that  cable  is  a  monopoly.  They 
argue  that  people  have  no  choice  so 
they  keep  signing  up.  I  would  argue 
that  cable  offers  people  something  they 
want,  something  they  are  not  getting 
anywhere  else  and  something  that  is  a 
relatively  good  value.  That  is  why  the 
number  of  subscribers  continues  to  in- 
crease. 

Up  until  now,  I  have  spent  a  lot  of 
time  recounting  the  successes  of  the 
1984  Cable  Act.  And,  on  balance,  I  be- 
lieve the  act  qualifies  as  a  success 
story.  However,  I  fully  recognize  the 
problems  that  have  arisen  as  a  result  of 
the  rapid  growth  of  the  cable  industry 
since  1984. 

First,  State  and  local  franchising  au- 
thorities and  cable  subscribers  have 
complained  about  rate  increases  and 
poor  customer  service. 

Second,  the  cable  industry's  competi- 
tors have  argued  that  the  cable  indus- 
try enjoys  "unfair"  advantages  in  the 
video  marketplace. 

Although  there  is  evidence  that  some 
cable  operators  have  abused  the  free- 
doms given  them  by  the  Cable  Act, 
much  of  the  current  criticism  of  the 
cable  industry — and  much  of  S.  12— is 
misdirected. 

Let  me  point  out  the  actions  already 
taken  by  the  cable  industry  to  address 
some  of  these  criticisms: 

First,  it  has  adopted  customer  serv- 
ice standards  which  are  being  imple- 
mented nationwide.  These  standards 
specify: 

How  fast  telephone  calls  must  be  an- 
swered; 

How  quickly  service  and  billing  prob- 
lems should  be  corrected;  and 


How  fast  signal  outages  must  be  re- 
paired. 

As  of  July  1,  1991.  about  85  percent  of 
the  Nation's  cable  systems  serving  70 
percent  of  subscribers  were  in  compli- 
ance with  these  standards. 

Second,  it  has  negotiated  a  technical 
standards  agreement  with  the  cities 
and  counties. 

Third,  it  has  negotiated  a  must  carry 
deal  with  both  commercial  and  public 
broadcasters. 

Even  with  this,  Mr.  President,  the  in- 
dustry continues  to  come  under  fire. 
And  the  biggest  complaint  seems  to  be 
over  rates.  The  proponents  of  S.  12 
point  to  excessive  increases  In  rates 
since  they  were  deregulated  in  Decem- 
ber 1986.  These  claims  are,  in  my  view, 
misleading. 

It  is  true  that  cable  rates  have  ex- 
ceeded the  inflation  rate  since  1987.  But 
1987  is  not  the  relevant  year  to  start 
the  comparison.  It  is  much  more  rel- 
evant to  compare  today's  rates  with 
those  in  1972,  when  the  FCC  first  regu- 
lated cable  rates. 

The  cable  industry  argues  that  the 
regulation  of  rates  between  1972  and 
1986  kept  them  artificially  low.  As  a  re- 
sult, when  rates  were  deregulated  in 
December  1986,  we  saw  relatively  big 
rate  increases  in  the  first  couple  of 
years,  but  the  increases  have  started  to 
moderate. 

The  facts  seem  to  bear  this  argument 
out.  The  average  price  of  basic  cable 
service  was  $5.85  per  month  in  1972. 

I  want  to  emphasize  again  that  was 
for  basic  cable  service  in  1972 — $5.85. 

At  the  begrinning  of  1990.  basic  service 
was  priced  as  $16.33.  on  average 
throughout  the  Nation — 6  percent  less 
than  the  rate  would  have  been  had  it 
simply  kept  pace  with  inflation. 

I  want  you  to  think  again  what  it 
was  you  got  in  1972  in  the  basic  cable 
service.  You  were  lucky  if  you  got  any- 
thing more  than  the  carriage  of  the 
over-the-air  networks,  major — ABC, 
NBC,  CBS — networks,  a  local  independ- 
ent television  station,  and  your  public 
television  stations,  if  your  area  had 
those;  and  one  or  two  other  thingrs:  no 
CNN,  no  Discovery  channel,  no  EISPN. 
Today,  for  your  basic  rate — forget 
whether  you  subscribe  to  any  of  the 
premium  channels — for  your  basic  rate 
you  get  infinitely  more  channels,  infi- 
nitely higher  quality  reception,  and  at 
a  price  that  is  less  than  it  was  in  1972 
counting  for  inflation. 

The  result  has  been  a  relatively  sta- 
ble price  per  channel  since  deregula- 
tion, since  1986. 

Another  important  factor  to  consider 
is  the  evidence  that  the  increases  that 
have  occurred  over  the  past  few  years 
are  moderating.  My  good  friend  from 
Kentucky  mentioned  the  GAO  study. 
According  to  the  General  Accounting 
Office,  the  so-called  bottom  line  meas- 
urement of  cable  rates — the  average 
monthly  cable  subscriber  bill— in- 
creased less  than  the  overall  rate  of  in- 
fiation  in  1990. 


Finally,  changes  In  the  FCC's  rules 
will  ensure  that  rates  continue  to  mod- 
erate. Earlier  this  year,  the  FCC  modi- 
fied the  effective  competition  test  for 
determining  when  local  rate  regulation 
is  permissible.  Under  the  Commission's 
revised  definition,  60  percent  of  all 
cable  communities  will  once  again  be 
able  to  regulate  basic  cable  rates. 

In  light  of  these  facts  and  develop- 
ments, the  record  before  Congress 
plainly  does  not  justify  the  massive  re- 
regulation  of  the  cable  Industry  pro- 
posed by  S.  12.  In  the  words  of  the  FCC, 
today's  video  marketplace  is  a  "highly 
dynamic  sector  in  the  midst  of  transi- 
tions." We  have  seen  relatively  new 
technologies  such  as  cable  television 
and  home  videotape  machines  strongly 
challenge  the  broadcast  television  in- 
dustry. Even  newer  technologies  such 
as  direct  broadcast  satellite  service  are 
waiting  in  the  wings.  In  such  a  dy- 
namic environment,  it  is  difficult  to 
distinguish  long-term  systemic  prob- 
lems from  short-term  transitory  ones. 

S.  12  fails  to  draw  this  distinction. 
Consequently,  it  has  the  real  potential 
to  cripple  the  growth  of  cable  program- 
ming and  service  options  without  bene- 
fiting cable  consumers.  Congress 
should  not  hamstring  an  industry  that 
has  contributed  so  much  to  the  Na- 
tion's entry  into  the  information  age. 

In  its  1990  cable  report,  the  FCC  con- 
cluded: 

In  light  of  the  developing  field  of  existing 
and  potential  multichannel  competitors  to 
cable,  and  evidence  that  even  direct  competi- 
tion between  cable  operators  may  increas- 
ingly occur,  we  do  not  recommend  any  dras- 
tic or  long-term  regulation  of  cable  rates  and 
services  *  *  * 

S.  12  ignores  this  recommendation.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  oppose  this  bill. 

Mr.  President,  earlier  in  my  state- 
ment I  said  I  recognized  that  problems 
have  developed  since  the  deregulation 
of  the  cable  industry  and  that  any  leg- 
islation in  this  area  should  be  tailored 
to  address  those  problems  specifically. 
At  the  appropriate  time,  I  plan  to  offer 
an  amendment  that  I  believe  does  just 
that.  While  I  will  not  go  into  the  de- 
tails of  this  amendment  now,  I  want  to 
put  my  colleagues  on  notice  that  they 
will  have  a  chance  to  vote  for  an  alter- 
native to  this  bill,  which  will  remedy 
the  few  complaints  we  have  had  with- 
out the  over-regulation  that  is  abso- 
lutely rife  throughout  S.  12. 

I  thank  the  Chair. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  DAN  FORTH  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  [Mr.  Danforth]  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  a 
couple  of  weeks  ago  I  was  in  our  State 
capital  of  Jefferson  City.  I  knew  before 
I  arrived  in  Jefferson  City  that  within 
5  minutes  of  my  arrival  I  was  going  to 
be  asked  about  the  status  of  the  cable 
television  bill.  And  that  prediction 
came  true.  There  was  never  any  doubt 
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mind  that  it  would  come  true, 

between  1986  and  mid-1990,  in 

City,    the    cable    television 

ificreased  by  186  percent. 

reasonably  sure  that  when  I  am 

jouis,  and  a  short  period  of  time 

atrlving  in  the  city,  I  will  also  be 

ibout  the  status  of  the  cable  tel- 

bill.  That  is  so  because  in  St. 

basic  cable  rates  have  increased 

peipent  since  deregulation. 

also  predict  that  when  I  am  in 
when     I     am     in     Cape 
when  I  am  in  various  com- 
in  our  State,  I  am  going  to 
luick  question  after  my  arrival 
issue  of  cable  television  and 
television  rates, 
luestions  come  from  all  kinds  of 
I  was  in  southwest  Missouri  a 
of  weeks  ago,  and  a  rock-ribbed 
supporter  of  mine,  a  person 
quite  conservative  as  a  matter 
omic  and  political  philosophy, 
to  me  and  said,  "When  are  you 
get  the  cable  bill  passed?" 
is  not  just  a  matter  of  na- 
statistics;  it  is  a  matter  of  real 
in    communities    throughout 
of  Missouri,   and   I   would 
he  communities  throughout  the 
States,  as  well.  It  is  interesting 
q4estions  are  raised  to  me  by  Re- 
supporters  of  mine  and  Repub- 
fj-iends,  and  I  think  that,  speak- 
i  Republican,  and  speaking  as  a 
who  has  long  been  a  foe  of  ex- 
governmental  regulations,  it  is 
>art  of  the  tradition  of  my  party 
regulation,  but  to  also  op- 
u4regulated  monopolies.  And  that 
the  cable  industry  is  now  in  the 
States. 

a  Republican  President,  Theo- 

1  Loosevelt,    who    furthered    the 

antitrust  legislation.  It  was  a 

can     Senator,     Senator     John 

who  was  the  author  of  the 

mtitrust  legislation  which  we 

the  United  States.  And  their 

was  that  competition  is  always 

to  regulation,  but  if  there  is 

,  there  should  be  regula- 

the  worst  result  is  an  un- 

monopoly. 

is    what    cable    television    is 

United  States;  it  is  an  un- 

monopoly.  It  is  an  unregu- 

onopoly   which,    frankly,    was 

anticipated  when  Congress  passed 

deregulation  law  in  1984.  At 

.  it  was  assumed  that  once 

deregulated,  in  very  short 

c|)mpetition  would  arise.  In  fact. 

the  debate  back  in  1984  when 

for  the  cable  deregulation  legis- 

Head-to-head  competition  was 

to  develop.   The   then-chair- 

the    Communications    Sub- 

,  Senator  Goldwater,  argued 

1986   or    1987,    in    his   words, 

lomeowner  in  this  country  [will 

*  *  *  to  have  television  recep- 

ditectly  from  satellites,  of  tele- 

>rogram8  going  on  in  literally 
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every  country  in  the  world."  Senator 
Packwood  predicted  that  satellite 
dishes  would  be  on  the  roofs  of  America 
in  2  to  3  years.  The  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Cable  Television  Association, 
Thomas  A.  Wheeler,  testified  at  the 
Senate  hearing  that— 

Cable  systems  are  overbuilding  each  other, 
and  by  overbuilding  we  mean  that  a 
consumer  will  have  a  couple  of  choices  of 
cable  companies.  There  will  be  two  cable 
wires  running  down  the  street. 

That  was  the  representation  back  in 
1984  when  we  passed  the  act,  that  we 
would  have  other  multichannel  provid- 
ers. We  do  not  have  other  multichannel 
providers.  We  have,  instead,  unregu- 
lated monopoly  in  the  cable  industry. 
An  unregulated  monopoly  means  high 
rates,  unregulated  monopoly  means 
poor  service,  and  unregulated  monopo- 
lies in  some  communities  mean  that 
the  cable  company  is  so  callous  about 
the  consumers  of  America  that  they  do 
not  even  answer  the  phone.  That  is 
what  I  ajn  told  by  my  constituents. 
"When  we  have  a  complaint  about  the 
quality  of  service,  we  put  in  a  phone 
call,  and  nobody  even  bothers  to  an- 
swer the  call.  The  phone  just  keeps 
ringing." 

That  is  the  predictable  nature  of  a 
monopoly,  and  that  is  the  case. 

Well,  Mr.  President,  the  legislation 
that  is  now  before  us  is  legislation  that 
would  authorize  municipalities  to  reg- 
ulate cable  rates  within  certain  param- 
eters established  by  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission.  It  does  pro- 
vide for  regulation,  but  only  regulation 
where  there  is  not  another  multi- 
channel provider.  If  another  multi- 
channel provider  materializes,  whether 
it  is  a  cable  company,  microwave 
transmission,  or  whatever,  then  the 
regulating  power  sunsets. 

So  all  we  are  saying  in  this  legisla- 
tion is  that  the  exact  objectives  of  the 
1984  legislation  should  become  reality; 
that  we  should  have  competition;  that 
we  prefer  comjjetition  to  regulation. 
We  would  rather  have  competition.  We 
want  competition.  We  encourage  com- 
petition. But  until  competition  arrives, 
then  regulation  is  necessary.  The  basic 
principle,  again,  is  that  unregulated 
monopolies  are  bad,  not  a  new  idea  in 
America. 

Mr.  President,  I  had  hoped  that  we 
could  somehow  work  this  legislation 
out  prior  to  Senate  passage.  Consist- 
ently, I  have  said  to  anybody  who  will 
listen  that  as  far  as  I  am  concerned  the 
suggestion  box  is  open.  Anybody  who 
wants  to  come  forward  and  make  a  pro- 
posal for  compromise  is  perfectly  wel- 
come to  do  so.  We  have  been  at  this 
now  for  something  like  2  years,  trying 
to  work  out  legislation  which  every- 
body could  accept  reasonably.  It  has 
not  worked  out  that  way.  We  failed  to 
accomplish  anything. 

I  got  my  hopes  up  last  week.  I  got  my 
hopes  up  because  I  got  wind  of  the  fact 
that    compromise    was    again    in    the 


wind.  I  got  my  hopes  up  because  I  was 
told  that  a  proposal  had  been  put  for- 
ward, and  I  was  told  that  the  White 
House  had  signed  off  on  the  proposal. 
And  while  it  was  not  quite  what  I 
wanted,  I  believed  that  at  least  it  pro- 
vided the  basis  for  serious  negotia- 
tions. And  I  thought  we  could  come  to- 
gether with  something  that  perhaps 
was  satisfactory. 

I  hoped  that;  I  believed  that  last  Fri- 
day. But  it  turned  out,  as  reported  in 
the  Washington  Post  this  morning, 
that  there  was  not  any  compromise 
proposal  at  all.  It  turned  out  that  nei- 
ther the  cable  association  nor  the  ad- 
ministration is  willing  to  compromise 
in  the  sense  of  saying,  "here  is  our  pro- 
posal, if  you  agree  with  the  proposal  or 
if  we  can  work  out  a  proposal,  then  we 
will  support  the  bill." 

The  chief  of  staff  of  the  White  House 
today  told  the  staff  of  the  Senate  Com- 
merce Committee  that  the  administra- 
tion did  not  want  any  cable  bill.  That 
was  what  was  reported  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post  this  morning.  They  do  not 
want  a  bill.  Fine.  I  say  this  to  the  Sen- 
ate because  Senators  may  be  told  that 
the  substitute  that  will  be  offered  is  a 
compromise.  It  is  not  a  compromise.  It 
is  a  proposal  that  would  merely  gut  the 
bill.  It  is  a  proposal  that  in  itself  is  un- 
acceptable, and  it  is  a  proposal  which 
is  designed  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
some  Senators  something  to  vote  for  so 
that  then  they  could  vote  against  final 
passage,  or  then  they  could  vote  to  sus- 
tain a  Presidential  veto. 

It  is  a  killer  substitute.  It  has  no  ef- 
fect other  than  to  kill  the  legislation. 
It  is  a  very  flimsy  cover,  and  I  hope 
that  Senators  would  not  be  fooled  by 
it. 

The  fundamental  issue  is  whether  in 
America  we  should  have  unregulated 
monopolies.  The  question  is  whether 
the  American  people  really  want  a  sit- 
uation in  which  the  cable  companies 
havp  absolutely  free  rein  to  increase 
rates  as  much  as  they  want  and  to 
allow  service  to  deteriorate  at  the 
same  time.  That  is  the  issue  before  the 
Senate.  The  so-called  substitute  just 
does  not  do  the  job.  And  the  President 
would  veto  the  bill  anyhow,  so  there  is 
no  reason  to  even  consider  it. 

This  is,  Mr.  President,  the  No.  1 
consumer  issue  that  will  be  before  the 
Congress  this  year.  Absolutely  no 
doubt  about  it.  It  has  been  so  rated  by 
the  Consumer  Federation  of  America. 
It  is  a  bill  which  has  tremendous  sup- 
port throughout  the  United  States. 

I  want  to  just  say  one  word  about 
what  constitutes  effective  competition, 
because  the  position  that  we  have 
taken  in  the  legislation  is  that  what 
constitutes  effective  competition  is  an- 
other multichannel  provider. 

There  are  those  who  say  that  that  is 
not  the  measure  of  effective  competi- 
tion. They  say  that  people  can  do  other 
things  with  their  time  other  than 
watch   television   and   therefore   com- 


petition is  anything  anybody  could  do. 
If,  for  example,  you  were  into  jigsaw 
puzzles,  jigsaw  puzzles  then  would  con- 
stitute effective  competition  for  cable 
television.  If  you  were  into  electric 
trains,  that  would  be  effective  competi- 
tion. Anything  you  can  do  with  your 
time  or  perhaps  any  way  you  can  get 
information,  the  newspapers,  the  radio, 
whatever,  in  their  view  would  con- 
stitute effective  competition. 

But  for  the  consumer  of  television 
where  there  is  cable  service,  there  is 
nothing  else  like  cable  service.  It  is  the 
market.  And  today,  Mr.  President,  it  is 
an  unregulated  market  without  any 
competition  at  all.  That  is  why  this 
bill  is  essential. 

Mr.  President,  Congress  made  a  bold 
decision  in  1984.  It  deregulated  the 
fledgling  cable  television  industry.  Our 
goals  were  twofold.  First,  we  sought  to 
encourage  cable  TV  to  grow  through- 
out the  country.  And,  second,  we  want- 
ed to  foster  marketplace  competition 
through  other  video  services,  such  as 
direct  broadcast  satellites,  satellite 
master  antenna  television  systems,  and 
new  signal  compression  techniques. 

Mr.  President,  the  1984  Cable  Act 
achieved  its  first  goal.  Cable's  growth 
has  been  dramatic.  In  1983,  about  67 
percent  of  all  American  households  had 
the  option  of  subscribing  to  cable. 
About  43  percent  did  subscribe.  Today, 
nearly  80  percent  of  all  American 
households  have  the  option  of  subscrib- 
ing and  nearly  60  percent  do.  But  this 
impressive  growth  has  been  achieved 
by  a  distortion  in  the  marketplace. 
Cable  today  is  an  unregulated  monop- 
oly. The  promise  of  competition  goes 
unrealized  today. 

As  a  Republican,  I  believe  in  com- 
petition. The  Republican  tradition  is  to 
protect  consumers  by  encouraging  vig- 
orous competition.  The  Republican  tra- 
dition is  not  to  allow  unregulated  mo- 
nopolies. The  Republican  philosophy, 
which  goes  back  to  Teddy  Roosevelt, 
the  trust-buster,  and  Senator  John 
Sherman,  the  Republican  author  of  the 
Sherman  Act.  is  both  probusiness  and 
proconsumer.  Consumers  are  served 
best  when  businesses  compete  head  to 
head.  But  neither  consumers  nor  new 
business  entrants  are  served  by  letting 
monopolies  do  whatever  they  please. 
Republicans  do  not  delegate  the  power 
of  Government  to  the  absolute  power  of 
monopolists.  Standard  Oil  and  the  rail- 
roads may  have  been  the  trusts  of  the 
past.  The  cable  companies  are  the 
trusts  of  today. 

I  voted  for  the  1984  Cable  Act.  Like 
many  others,  I  thought  that  developing 
competition  could  replace  regulation. 
During  the  debate  of  the  1984  act  daz- 
zling promises  of  competition  to  cable 
from  new  technologies  were  made. 
Head-to-head  competition  was  expected 
to  develop.  The  chairman  of  the  Com- 
munications Subcommittee,  Senator 
Goldwater,  argued  that,  by  1986  or  1987, 
"every  homeowner  in  this  country  [will 


be]  able  *  *  *  to  have  television  recep- 
tion directly  from  satellites  of  tele- 
vision programs  going  on  in,  literally, 
every  country  in  the  world."  The  chair- 
man of  the  Commerce  Committee,  Sen- 
ator Packwood,  predicted  that  we 
would  be  putting  satellite  dishes  on  our 
roofs  "in  2  to  3  years."  The  President 
of  the  National  Cable  Television  Asso- 
ciation, Thomas  A.  Wheeler,  testified 
at  the  Senate  hearings  that  "[cable 
systems  are  overbuilding  each  other, 
and  by  overbuilding  we  mean  that  a 
consumer  will  have  a  couple  of  choices 
of  cable  companies.  There  will  be  two 
cable  wires  running  down  the  street." 

The  1984  act  was  supposed  to  deregu- 
late cable  rates  in  the  presence  of  ef- 
fective competition.  But,  what  has  re- 
sulted is  neither  competition  nor  regu- 
lation. Instead,  we  have  the  worst  of 
both  worlds:  Cable  is  an  unregulated 
monopoly.  The  results  of  an  unregu- 
lated monopoly  are  predictable:  high 
rates;  indifferent  service;  cable  opera- 
tors who  drop  local  broadcasters,  or 
place  them  on  high  channels;  discrimi- 
nation in  the  pricing  of  programming; 
problems  with  access  to  cable  systems. 

Since  deregulation,  consumers, 
cities,  broadcasters,  small  cable  opera- 
tors, wireless  distributors  of  video  pro- 
gramming, and  satellite  dish  owners 
have  come  to  Congress  for  help.  That  is 
why  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 
Senator  Fritz  Hollinos,  the  chairman 
of  the  Communications  Subcommittee, 
Senator  Daniel  Inouye,  and  a  group  of 
Democratic  and  Republican  Senators 
have  joined  me  in  introducing  S.  12,  a 
bill  to  regulate  cable  television  rates 
in  the  absence  of  effective  competition. 

S.  12  is  similar  to  one  favorably  re- 
ported by  the  Commerce  Committee 
last  year.  The  Senate  did  not  act  on 
last  year's  bill  despite  our  repeated  ef- 
forts to  negotiate  a  compromise  with 
the  cable  industry.  This  May,  the  Com- 
merce Committee  voted  16  to  3  to  re- 
port S.  12. 

Despite  its  growth  in  service  and  pro- 
gramming, cable  has  been  a  disappoint- 
ment. A  September  Consumer  Reports 
study  revealed  that  satisfaction  with 
cable  TV  is  the  lowest  the  magazine 
has  found  in  its  entire  history  of  rating 
service  industries.  And  in  the  summer 
of  1990,  92  percent  of  the  respondents  in 
a  CNN  poll  said  that  cable  television 
should  be  regulated. 

CABLE  RATES 

Although  three  quarters  of  the  par- 
ticipants in  the  Consumer  Reports 
study  agreed  with  the  statement  that 
"[g]iven  all  the  channels,  there's  still 
often  nothing  to  watch,"  the  number 
one  complaint  about  cable  is  the  price. 

Facing  neither  competition  nor  regu- 
lation, cable  rates  have  skyrocketed. 
The  U.S.  General  Accounting  Office  re- 
ported in  July  that  basic  cable  rates 
have  risen  an  average  of  56  percent 
since  rates  were  deregulated  at  the  end 
of  1986.  That  is  more  than  twice  the 
rate  of  inflation.  Rates  for  the  most 


popular  cable  programming  increased 
61  percent.  In  contrast,  telephone  rates 
increased  2  percent,  and  electric  utility 
rates  increased  11.2  percent  during  the 
same  period. 

My  constituents  have  felt  the  squeeze 
of  rate  increases.  Between  1986  and 
mid-1990,  rates  in  the  State  capital, 
Jefferson  City,  increased  186  percent. 
St.  Louis  reports  that  basic  cable  rates 
have  increased  142  percent  since  de- 
regulation. 

The  cable  industry  attempts  to  de- 
fend its  astonishing  rate  hikes.  Cable 
operators  argue  that  their  program- 
ming costs  are  escalating.  But  the 
irony  is  that,  while  cable  operators 
spent  a  paltry  25  cents  of  each  sub- 
scriber dollar  on  programming  in  1984, 
they  spent  even  less — only  21  cents — in 
1990.  An  August  Justice  Department 
study  concluded  that  "at  least  45-50 
percent  of  the  price  increase  since  de- 
regulation is  due  to  market  power," 
rather  than  cost  increases.  Rates  have 
gone  up,  and  will  continue  to  soar,  but 
not  because  of  programming  costs  or 
other  costs.  Cable  rates  will  soar  and 
consumers  will  be  gouged  for  one  sim- 
ple reason:  there  is  neither  competition 
nor  regulations. 

Since  the  introduction  of  cable  re- 
form bills  in  Congress,  the  cable  indus- 
try has  rushed  to  restructure  its  pro- 
gram offerings  to  evade  even  minimal 
regulation.  Aware  that  under  some  pro- 
posals regulation  would  be  limited  to 
the  lowest  level  of  service,  the  basic 
tier  of  programming,  cable  systems 
have  quickly  rearranged  their  offerings 
to  strip  down  their  basic  tiers.  To 
avoid  the  possibility  of  rate  regulation, 
cable  companies  are  moving  popular 
cable  channels,  like  CNN  and  TBS, 
from  their  lowest-priced  basic  tier  to 
more  expensive  expanded  basic  tiers. 

According  to  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal, retiering  had  spread  to  almost  60 
percent  of  all  cable  subscribers  by  the 
middle  of  1991  of  it  is  likely  to  expand 
even  further  this  year.  Why  are  cable 
systems  retiering?  Simple.  Usually  far 
less  than  10  percent  of  cable  subscrib- 
ers actually  buy  the  stripped  dowm 
basic  service  that  would  be  subject  to 
regulation  under  some  proposals.  Cable 
will  go  to  any  lengths  to  avoid  rate 
regulation.  What  unregulated  monopo- 
list would  not? 

The  question  before  Congress  really 
is  not  whether  regulation  of  cable  rates 
should  be  permitted.  That  question  was 
decided  by  the  1984  Cable  Act.  Under 
the  1984  act,  franchising  authorities- 
cities  and  States— may  regulate  cable 
rates  where  there  is  no  effective  com- 
petition. The  question  is  what  con- 
stitutes real  competition.  Cable  opera- 
tors would  have  you  believe  that  they 
face  competition  because  people  can 
watch  their  aquariums  at  night  instead 
of  watching  cable  TV. 

The  FCC  defined  effective  competi- 
tion as  three  broadcast  stations.  With 
three  broadcast  signals  in  an  area,  such 
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three  networks,  cable  rates  were 

That  is  a  ridiculous  defi- 

It  has  no  wonder   that  cable 

xe  deregulated  for  97  percent  of 

systems. 

J^ne,  the  FCC  adopted  a  new  defi- 

of   effective    competition:    six 

stations.  This  new  standard 

too  weak,  it  would  expand  regu- 

to  less  than  20  percent  of  the 

ubscribers  in  the  United  States. 

not,  for  example,  stop  the  rise 

e  rates  in  St.  Louis.  The  FCC's 

does  not  protect  the  consumer. 

spend  $13.5  billion  per  year 

cafle  instead  of  merely  watching 

Clearly,   the   availability   of 

signals  does   not  represent 

cc^petition. 

competition  is  the  presence  of  a 

competitor,  such  as  a  second  cable 

a  microwave  system,  or  any 

multichannel     video     provider. 

there  is  no  true  competition, 

should  have  the  option  of  regu- 

cable  rates.  S.  12  provides  that 

Rates  for  basic  service  can  be 

within  FCC  guidelines,  un- 

is    effective    competition, 

Aiother  multichannel  video  pro- 

Ji  areas  where  residents  have  a 

between  two  providers,  rate  reg- 

automatically  sunsets. 

ENCOURAGING  COMPETITION 

is  not  my  first  choice.  I 

prefer  true  competition.   S.   12 

competition  in  several  ways. 

by  sunsetting  riate  regu- 

once  competition  exists,  S.   12 

an  incentive  for  cable  to  allow 

to  develop. 

ill  also  encourages  competition 

pre  hibiting  cities   from   unreason- 

d^iying  franchises  to  second  cable 

And,  to  prevent  cable  from 

nascent  competition,  S.  12 

cable   ownership  of  microwave 

sat  sllite-delivery  systems. 

apother    means    of   encouraging 

S.    12    prohibits    unfair 

practices,  such  as  unreason- 

to  deal  with  competing 

If  we  are  gong  to  have  competl- 

the  cable  industry,  those  who 

compete  with  the  entrenched 

(  perator  must  have   reasonable 

the  programming. 

competitors  to  cable,  such 

called  wireless  cable  operators, 

that   they   are   denied   pro- 

or  are  charged  more  for  pro- 

than  the  large  cable  opera- 

afl  iliated  with  cable  programmers. 

p4int  out  that  cable  programmers 

affiliated  with  cable  system 

have  an  incentive  to  favor 

oJ)erators  over  other  distributors 

programming. 

iddresses  this  problem  by  mak- 

legal  for  national  programmers 

with  cable  operators,  such  as 

unreasonably  refuse  to  deal 

c4ble  competitors.   These  provi- 

essential  elements  of  cable 

Without  access  to  popular  pro- 
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gramming,  cable  can  keep  progrram- 
ming  locked  up  and  prevent  competi- 
tion from  developing. 

MUST  CARRY  AND  RETRANSMISSION  CONSENT 

The  relationship  between  broadcast 
and  cable  is  another  important  element 
of  cable  reform.  Today,  cable  operators 
are  free  to  decide  whether  to  carry 
local  broadcasters  on  their  systems  and 
what  channel  numbers  to  assign.  S.  12 
creates  a  system  under  which  broad- 
cast stations  may  either  elect  carriage 
under  the  must-carry  provisions  or 
may  opt  to  negotiate  with  cable  opera- 
tors for  retransmission  of  their  signals. 
In  some  cases,  broadcasters  may  re- 
ceive compensation  for  allowing  cable 
to  retransmit  their  signals,  just  as 
other  programmers  receive  compensa- 
tion for  their  programming. 

Broadcasters,  of  course,  benefit  from 
being  carried  on  cable  systems.  Many 
may  determine  that  the  benefits  of  car- 
riage are  sufficient  compensation.  S.  12 
creates  a  flexible  scheme  to  govern  the 
relationship  between  local  broadcast 
stations  and  cable  systems  in  differing 
markets  with  differing  levels  of  eco- 
nomic strength. 

OTHER  PROVISIONS  OF  S.  12 

In  other  provisions  designed  to  clean 
up  the  cable  mess.  S.  12  improves  the 
franchising  renewal  process  so  that  a 
community  can  kick  out  a  cable  opera- 
tor who  is  not  providing  quality  serv- 
ice. It  also  grants  local  authorities  im- 
munity from  monetary  damages  for 
first  amendment  claims  brought  as  a 
result  of  franchise  decisions,  although 
injunctive  relief  is  still  available  to 
plaintiffs.  The  bill  also  allows  the 
cities  and  the  FCC  to  enforce  tougher 
customer  services  and  technical  stand- 
ards. 

With  the  goal  of  creating  an  elec- 
tronic soapbox  and  Increasing  the  di- 
versity of  information  available  to 
cable  subscribers.  S.  12  directs  the  FCC 
to  place  caps  on  the  rates  for  leasing  a 
channel  from  the  local  cable  system. 
And.  because  huge  cable  operators  have 
great  influence  over  which  program- 
mers can  appear  on  cable.  S.  12  requires 
the  FCC  to  set  reasonable  caps  on  the 
size  of  the  cable  systems.  To  address  a 
similar  concern,  the  bill  also  directs 
the  FCC  to  limit  the  number  of  chan- 
nels that  can  be  occupied  on  a  cable 
system  by  a  single  programmer. 

CONCLUSION 

S.  12  is  probusiness,  procompetition, 
and  proconsumer.  It  has  been  called 
one  of  the  most  important  consumer 
protection  bills  pending  in  this  Con- 
gress by  the. Consumer  Federation  of 
America.  It  has  the  support  of  many 
organizations,  the  cities,  and  a  broad 
array  of  business  groups,  all  of  whom 
are  interested  in  breaking  up  the  cable 
monopoly. 

This  bill  is  good  government  based  on 
sound  economics.  The  premise  of  the 
bill  is  simple  and  straightforward. 
Cable  rates  should  be  held  in  check  by 


vigorous  competition  or,  in  the  absence 
of  competition,  by  regulation. 

We  must  not  shirk  our  responsibility 
to  protect  consumers  from  cable's  un- 
bridled market  power.  To  quote  Teddy 
Roosevelt: 

I  do  not  believe  in  the  Government  inter- 
fering with  private  business  more  than  Is 
necessary.  1  do  not  believe  in  the  erovem- 
ment  undertaking  any  work  which  can  with 
propriety  be  left  in  private  hands.  But  nei- 
ther do  I  believe  in  the  government  flinching 
from  overseeing  any  work  when  it  becomes 
evident  that  abuses  are  sure  to  obtain  there- 
in unless  there  is  governmental  supervision. 

With  neither  competition  nor  regula- 
tion, the  consumer  is  the  loser.  The 
time  has  come  to  treat  the  cable  tele- 
vision industry  like  every  other  busi- 
ness in  America.  S.  12  does  just  that. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  re- 
cent articles  about  the  need  for  cable 
reform  and  a  list  of  groups  supporting 
S.  12. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Jan.  15.  1992] 

Cable-TV  Firms'  Higher-Priced  "Tiers" 

Bring  Cries  of  Outrage  From  Consumers 
(By  Mark  Robichaux) 

New  York.— For  the  nation's  cable-tele- 
vision operators,  getting  down  to  basics 
often  seems  something  best  avoided. 

Keenly  aware  of  reregulation  threats  and 
new  federal  rules  that  let  more  cities  cap 
basic  cable  rates,  cable  systems  have  simply 
redefined  what  "basic"  supposedly  means. 
They  have  carved  out  a  layer  of  popular 
channels  to  form  a  new  "tier"  that  costs 
extra— and  thus  they  effectively  dodge  the 
rules  aimed  at  curbing  price  increases  for 
basic  cable. 

The  practice  of  "tiering"  wasn't  prevalent 
in  late  1989.  when  Congress  first  threatened 
to  impose  new  regulations  on  cable,  just 
three  years  after  it  had  largely  deregulated 
the  industry.  But  tiering  had  spread  to  al- 
most 60%  of  all  cable  subscribers  by  the  mid- 
dle of  last  year.  It  is  likely  to  expand  even 
further  this  year. 

consumer  complaints 

Consumer  groups  call  it  a  shell  game  that 
has  let  cable  companies  blithely  slap  on  un- 
fair rate  increases.  In  the  past  few  months 
alone,  the  cable  system  in  Los  Angeles  im- 
posed a  12%  increase  on  its  most  popular 
package,  and  the  system  here  in  Manhattan 
similarly  set  a  10%  increase.  Last  March. 
Time  Warner  Inc.'s  Brooklyn  system  formed 
a  new  tier  that  included  MTV  and  CNN;  nine 
months  later,  it  raised  the  charge  for  the 
tier  by  34%. 

"Cash  flow  is  the  name  of  the  game  for 
these  companies."  says  lawyer  Nicholas  Mil- 
ler, who  represents  several  cities  in  disputes 
with  cable  systems.  "Their  main  concern  is 
how  do  we  frustrate,  confuse,  divide  or  slow 
down  an  attempt  to  regulate  rates." 

Almost  all  of  the  nation's  biggest  cable 
companies  now  use  tiering.  They  maintain 
that  it  more  fairly  spreads  the  costs  of  var- 
ious channels  among  the  viewers  who  really 
want  them,  that  it  lets  them  lower  the  price 
of  pared-down  basic  cable  and  reach  viewers 
who  merely  want  better  reception  and  the 
low-income  people  who  otherwise  couldn't 
afford  cash.  Criticism  of  tiering  "is  pure 
cable-bashing   that  is  totally   unjustified," 


says  Richard  Aurelio,  president  of  Time  War- 
ner's New  York  cable  group. 

Many  cable  operators,  however,  don't  tell 
customers  that  a  cheaper  basic  option  is 
available.  They  simply  switch  customers 
over  to  the  more  expensive  tiers  through  a 
"negative  option"  that  requires  subscribers 
to  go  out  of  their  way  to  reject  the  change. 
In  some  cases,  customers  are  penalized  for 
switching  to  the  lower-priced  tier  by  having 
to  pay  an  extra  one-time  charge. 

Only  a  sliver  of  cable  subscribers  on  tiered 
systems^usually  well  under  10%— actually 
buys  the  redefined  narrow  basic  service. 
When  federal  investigators  randomly  called 
systems  and  posed  as  customers,  they  found 
that  nine  leading  companies  offering  tiers 
didn't  even  acknowledge  the  existence  of  the 
lowest-priced  basic  tier,  according  to  a  re- 
cent report  from  the  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice. (Calls  by  a  reporter  to  Time  Warner  sys- 
tems in  Manhattan  and  Brooklyn  produced 
similar  results.) 

"The  game  for  cable  operators  is  to  tell 
regulators  that  this  is  a  separate  and  op- 
tional tier."  says  Joseph  Van  Eaton,  a  cable 
lawyer  for  several  cities.  "But  they're  telling 
subscribers  that  expanded  tiers  are  part  of 
basic  service." 

Despite  cable  operators'  claims  to  the  con- 
trary, the  price  structure  behind  tiering 
often  has  little  basis  in  reality,  in  terms  of 
demand  for  the  channels  and  operators' 
costs.  For  example.  Time  Warner's  Brook- 
lyn-Queens cable  group  previously  charged 
$20.90  for  58  channels.  Last  March  it  split  the 
dial  into  24  channels  for  basic  ($14.95)  and  a 
tier  of  34  popular  channels  for  an  extra  $5.95. 
Then  it  tacked  on  an  extra  $2.05  for  the  sec- 
ond tier  last  month,  a  34%  increase.  Yet  the 
tier  probably  costs  the  company  only  $3.52  to 
begin  with,  based  on  an  average  monthly 
cost  of  16  cents  a  channel.  (That  average  cost 
comes  from  Paul  Kagan  Associates,  a  media 
research  concern;  Time  Warner's  cable  group 
declines  to  discuss  specifics  of  its  channel 
prices.) 

Charging  an  extra  $8  for  the  tier  is  "totally 
unjustified."  asserts  Bill  Squadron,  who 
oversees  New  York  City  cable  systems  as  the 
city's  telecommunications  commissioner. 
"These  companies  are  protecting  unbeliev- 
ably favorable  market  conditions — no  com- 
petition and  no  regulation."  Time  Warner's 
Mr.  Aurelio  dismisses  the  charge  as  unrea- 
sonable. 

STARTLING  PRICE  INCREASES 

Just  four  years  ago.  cable  companies  were 
doing  the  reverse  of  tiering.  When  Congress 
freed  cable  from  rate  regulation  by  local 
governments,  systems  folded  all  channels 
and  rates  into  one  basic  offering.  Then  they 
levied  startling  and  aggressive  price  in- 
creases. Cable  bills  shot  up  61%  from  Decem- 
ber 1986  to  July  1991. 

Cable  operators  said  the  jump  was  needed 
to  make  up  for  years  of  artificially  low  rates, 
when  local  governments  had  refused  to  grant 
adequate  fee  increases.  But  a  Justice  Depart- 
ment report  found  that  only  about  half  of 
the  rate  rise  was  due  to  higher  costs. 

As  criticism  intensified.  Congress  began 
weighing  new  regulation  but  got  nowhere.  A 
bigger  threat  came  from  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission.  In  January  1990. 
the  FCC  announced  a  proposal  that  would 
vastly  increase  the  number  of  communities 
allowed  to  ride  herd  on  basic  cable  rates. 

When  Congress  deregulated  cable  in  1987.  it 
let  a  handful  of  communities — those  that  had 
fewer  than  three  broadcast  stations  in  their 
local  markets — continue  to  regulate  local 
cable  rates.  The  new  FCC  rule  proposed  to 
let  towns  with  fewer  than  six  stations  con- 


trol cable  rates,  affecting  61%  of  all  cable 
systems  and  covering  34%  of  all  cable  sub- 
scribers in  the  U.S. 

But  the  FCC  didn't  pass  the  new  rule  until 
last  July— and  by  that  time  tiering  had 
taken  hold.  The  FCC  rule  also  had  a  major 
loophole:  It  let  local  governments  control 
only  basic  rates. 

"It  tends  to  make  a  mockery  of  the  proc- 
ess." says  Bill  Johnson,  deputy  chief  of  the 
mass-media  bureau  of  the  FCC.  "It's  annoy- 
ing to  the  consumer  because  what  they  want 
isn't  regulated  by  the  city." 

The  new  FCC  rule  gave  Laredo,  Texas,  new 
authority  to  control  local  cable  rates.  But  in 
June  1990  the  local  cable  company.  Paragon 
Cable,  split  its  single  package  of  34  channels 
into  a  basic  offering  of  11  and  a  second  tier 
of  23  channels.  Subscribers  who  signed  up  for 
the  expanded  basic  tier  had  to  pay  the  sys- 
tem $15  each  to  change  to  the  more  limited 
basic  service. 

Three  months  later,  the  system  raised  the 
price  of  the  second  tier  by  30%.  from  $5  to 
$6.50.  It  tacked  another  ^  increase  on  one 
year  after  that.  The  end  result:  In  15  months 
after  Paragon  Imposed  the  tiered  approach. 
Laredo  subscribers  were  paying  21%  more  for 
the  same  34  channels  ($20.50  a  month,  com- 
pared with  $17  when  the  tier  was  adopted  in 
June  1990). 

Paragon,  a  subsidiary  of  Kblcom  Inc.  in 
Houston,  also  lowered  the  price  of  its  11- 
channel  basic  offering  to  $7.95  a  month  from 
$12  last  July,  but  only  a  small  number  of 
subscribers  were  affected. 

Some  cities  are  trying  to  fight  the  cable 
companies  by  seeking  the  right  to  regulate 
the  extra  tier  of  "expanded  basic."  The  city 
of  Gillette,  Wyo..  is  in  a  court  battle  with 
Tele-Communications  Inc..  the  nation's  larg- 
est cable  operator. 

In  December  1989,  Tele-Communications 
retiered  its  channels  and  automatically 
switched  customers  to  the  expanded  service. 
It  also  began  charging  extra  for  items  such 
as  converter  boxes  and  cable  guides.  By  May 
1990,  a  customer  would  have  had  to  pay  $22.20 
for  the  same  package  that  had  cost  $16.74 
five  months  earlier,  a  jolting  33%  increase. 

Outraged,  the  city  passed  an  ordinance 
that  set  the  price  for  basic  service  $12.80  and 
set  expanded  basic  at  $13.20.  Tele-Commu- 
nications refused  to  lower  the  price,  and  the 
city  filed  suit.  In  November,  a  federal  judge 
ruled  that  the  city  had  the  authority  to  set 
only  "basic  rates."  Now  Gillette  is  pursuing 
a  second  argument,  that  TCI's  "expanded 
basic"  tier  isn't  really  a  distinct  and  sepa- 
rate product  from  basic  service.  (TCI  offi- 
cials declined  to  conmient  on  the  situation 
in  Gillette.) 

Tiering  has  also  triggered  resentment 
among  newer  cable  channels,  which  fear  a 
loss  of  distribution  if  they  are  placed  on  tiers 
with  pay  services. 

Bills  now  in  Congress  address  tiering,  but 
if  Congress  regulates  every  level  of  service, 
"it  will  freeze  the  development  of  new  pro- 
gramming," contends  Steve  Efflros.  president 
of  the  Community  Antenna  television  Asso- 
ciation, a  cable  trade  group.  He  says  pro- 
posed laws  aimed  at  tiers  would  put  artificial 
price  caps  on  channels.  "We  are  finding  our 
price  levels  now."  he  says. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Nov.  15, 1991] 
CABLE  TV  Customers,  Gouged  Again 

The  Senate  majority  leader,  George  Mitch- 
ell, and  Hollywood's  Jack  Valenti  have  just 
burled  a  bill  to  prevent  monopolistic  cable 
companies  from  gouging  their  customers. 
The  sponsors  expected  a  Senate  vote  this 
week,  but  Mr.  Mitchell  scheduled  no  fioor 


time  and  has  excluded  the  proposal  from  the 
list  of  bills  to  be  considered  before  the  Sen- 
ate adjourns  for  the  year. 

Unless  the  bill  is  promptly  disinterred, 
cable  customers  around  the  country  will 
know  who's  to  blame  for  the  next  outrageous 
cable  price  hike. 

A  1984  bill  freed  cable  television  companies 
from  local  regulation.  Since  then  cable  costs 
have  soared,  rising  three  time  faster  than  in- 
flation. Some  of  the  increases  made  up  for 
punitively  low  fees  set  by  local  regulators. 
But  studies  suggest  that  by  now,  cable  com- 
panies are  earning  exorbitant  monopoly 
profits. 

The  Senate  bill  offers  responsible  re-regu- 
lation, with  a  light  touch.  It  is  directed  at 
bad  actors — empowering  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  to  set  rates  only 
where  prices  are  outrageous  and  competition 
is  lacking. 

What  makes  the  bill's  sudden  burial  espe- 
cially galling  is  Mr.  Mitchell's  excuse:  the 
crush  of  end-of-session  business.  The  cable 
bill  was  introduced  on  the  earliest  possible 
day  and  was  one  of  the  first  bills  this  season 
to  clear  committee— in  May.  Putting  off  a 
vote  until  next  year  won't  help  consumers 
but  it  would  guarantee  a  continued  flow  of 
campaign  contributions  to  committee  mem- 
bers from  lobbyists  for  the  studios,  broad- 
casters and  cable  companies. 

Mr.  Valenti.  who  represents  film  and  tele- 
vision producers,  attacks  a  provision  that 
would  require  cable  companies  to  pay  fees  to 
retransmit  the  programs  of  over-the-air  tele- 
vision stations.  He  cries  foul,  contending 
that  that  arrangement  would  jeopardize  roy- 
alties of  the  Hollywood  producers  who  make 
programs. 

Mr.  Valenti  has  a  point,  but  it's  a  belated 
one.  The  cable  companies  have  stalled  nego- 
tiations for  months  and  are  using  confusion 
over  this  provision  as  a  pretext  to  scuttle 
the  bill. 

The  best  way  to  break  the  impasse  and 
serve  the  public  is  for  the  Senate  to  pass  the 
bill  soon.  The  House,  which  overwhelmingly 
passed  a  similar  bill  last  year,  would  quickly 
follow.  Once  Congress  even  comes  close  to 
action,  watch  how  quickly  Mr.  Valenti  and 
the  cable  companies  figure  out  a  way  to  re- 
solve retransmission  rights  to  everyone's 
satisfaction. 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  Jan.  22, 1992] 

Reregulating  Cable:  A  PoLmcAL  Response 

TO  A  Wired  Nation 

(By  Paul  Farhi) 

If  Sunday's  Super  Bowl  telecast  turns  dull, 
even  for  a  moment,  viewers  ftom  Fairfax 
County  to  Fairfield,  Calif.,  know  exactly 
where  to  turn. 

With  just  a  few  clicks  of  a  remote  control, 
the  national  attention  span  can  wander 
through  a  blizzard  of  images:  Nazi  documen- 
taries on  the  Discovery  Channel  .  .  .  preach- 
ers on  the  Inspirational  Network  .  .  .  hand- 
bags being  hawked  on  the  Home  Shopping 
Network  .  .  .  nations  in  upheaval,  live,  on 
Cable  News  Network. 

Cable  television,  which  brings  this  video 
supermarket  home,  has  revolutionized  how 
Americans  receive  and  perceive  televised  en- 
tertainment and  news.  Forty.  50  or  even  75 
channels  of  television  are  taken  virtually  for 
granted  now.  Most  of  it  didn't  exist  less  than 
a  decade  ago. 

Today,  58  percent  of  all  households — 54  mil- 
lion in  all— pay  to  receive  TV  programs  over 
a  copper  wire.  That  represents  a  greater  por- 
tion of  the  population  than  that  which  regu- 
larly attended  a  church  or  synagogue,  sub- 
scribed to  a  newspaper,  bought  a  book,  or 
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rivals,  such  as  the  broadcast  net- 
companies  involved  in  alternative 
such    as    direct-satellite 
charge  that  the  cable  industry 
its  rate-setting  power  and  control 
programming  to  smother  competi- 
television  marketplace, 
cable's  success  has  set  the  stage  for 
struggle  before  Congress  over  the 
regulations  that  define  the  indus- 
whikh  has  annual  revenue  of  S20  billion, 
■our  years  of  debate,  the  Senate  is 
to  take  up  a  far-reaching  leglsla- 
next   week   that   would   give 
g<Jvernment   officials   new   powers   to 
he  fees  cable  customers  are  charged 
would    add    new    regulations    to 
cable's  competitors, 
surprise  to  find  the  industry's  fu- 
a   political   agenda.   Unlike   other 
transformations  of  the  1980s,  the 
re|olution  wasn't  primarily  the  result 
t  schnology  or  clever  marketing.  The 
carrying  multiple-video   signals 
dopper  wire  has  existed  for  decades. 
the  development  of  cable  television 
func  amentally  shaped  by  decisions  made 
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broadcasters  stymied  the  spread  of 
;he  1950s  and  1960s,  the  industry  ben- 
new  laws  and  federal  regulations 
19708  that  allowed  cable  systems 
programming,  such  as  old  mov- 
faraway  locations,  and  to  string 
telephone  poles,  making  it  easier 
to  build  a  cable  system. 

PIVOTAL  LEGISLATION 

the   political   help  cable  received, 
more  important  than  passage  of 
e   Communications   Policy    Act   of 
law.  designed  to  speed  the  growth 
set  uniform  national  standards  for 
of  local  cable  systems, 
act  and  subsequent  rulings  by 
Communications    Commission 
owners  of  the  nation's  10.700  local 
In  an  enviable  position.  Before 
»as  passed,  the  rates  paid  by  cable 
to  these  operators  were  approved 
government,  which  granted  the 
a  license,   or  franchise,   to 
along  public  rights  of  way. 
for  rate  regulation  was  that 
like  local  utility  compa- 
de  facto  monopolies.  Since  more 
I^rcent  of  the  nation's  cable  systems 
still   have — no  direct  competitor, 
assumed  the  task  of  ensuring 
weren't  gouged  by  cable  op- 
lead-to-head  competition  is  rare  be- 
cost  of  building  a  second  system  in 
ty  is  considered  prohibitive, 
of  the  1984  act,  followed  by  new 
ons,  however,  left  operators  free 
beginning  in  1987.  Now,  if  crit- 
their  way  in  Congress,  localities 
empowered  to  roll  back  "unreason- 
increases. 
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"It  doesn't  take  a  rocket  scientist  to  fig- 
ure out  why  the  cable  industry  grew  as 
quickly  as  it  did,"  said  Gene  Kimmelman, 
legislative  director  of  the  Consumer  Federa- 
tion of  America,  a  vehement  critic  of  the  in- 
dustry. 

"Congress  said,  'We'll  give  you  a  revenue 
stream  that  you  can  raise  at  will.'  It  was  a 
piece  of  cake.  The  government  basically 
said,  'Do  what  you  want.'" 

By  some  yardsticks,  deregulation  has  been 
a  success:  Billions  of  dollars  flowed  from  in- 
vestors to  build  more  new  systems  and  cre- 
ate more  original  programming.  The  number 
of  cable  networks  has  increased  from  29  to  72 
in  the  past  10  years,  and  cable  service  is  now 
available  to  more  than  90  percent  of  the  na- 
tion vs.  45  percent  in  198:. 

Yet  the  question  driving  congressional  ac- 
tion remains:  At  what  price? 

TTIREE  TIMES  INFLATION  RATE 

Nationwide,  the  General  Accounting  Office 
said  the  cost  of  basic  cable  service  (excluding 
premium  channels  like  Home  Box  Office), 
rose  from  J11.14  to  $17.34  a  month  f^om  late 
1986  to  mid-1991,  a  56  percent  gain.  The  GAO 
figure  applies  only  to  basic  service  and  does 
not  take  into  account  increases  in  installa- 
tion costs,  remote  controls  and  other  serv- 
ices provided  by  a  local  company. 

Since  the  release  of  the  GAO  report  last 
summer.  Paul  Kagan  Associates  Inc.,  a 
media  and  communications  research  firm  in 
Carmel,  Calif.,  estimated  that  for  all  of  1991 
basic  cable  rates  have  increased  10  percent — 
about  three  times  the  general  inflation  rate. 
The  cable  industry's  revenue  has  grown 
steadily  through  the  recession.. while  other 
media  businesses  have  experienced  stagna- 
tion or  decline. 

In  the  years  since  deregulation,  the  rise  in 
local  cable  prices  has  been  steady— In  some 
places,  even  spectacular. 

Fairfax  County's  franchise  holder,  Media 
General  Corp.  of  Richmond,  has  increased  its 
monthly  full-service  prices  129  percent,  to 
$25.95  from  $11.36.  since  1986.  The  cost  of 
Media  General's  limited  service,  which  pro- 
vides fewer  channels,  increased  by  289  per- 
cent, to  $11.95  from  $3.07. 

In  Montgomery  County,  the  top  basic  serv- 
ice is  expected  to  rise  to  $24.45  next  month, 
a  173  percent  increase  since  1986;  subscribers 
there  receive  seven  fewer  channels  now  than 
in  1986. 

What  cable  customers  get  for  their  month- 
ly fees  varies  widely,  depending  on  which 
company  provides  the  service.  For  $25.95  a 
month.  Media  General's  system  in  Fairfax 
provides  79  channels. 

In  Arlington  County,  the  same  $25.95  buys 
46  channels  from  Cable  TV  Arlington,  owned 
by  Hauser  Communications.  In  Charles 
County.  Jones  Intercable  provides  33  chan- 
nels for  $21.95  a  month. 

Whether  the  increases  in  cable  rates  since 
deregulation  are  "excessive"  is  a  hotly  de- 
bated question,  with  economic,  political  and 
social  overtones. 

Cable  system  executives  contend  that  the 
marketplace  adequately  keeps  rates  in 
check,  since  cable  TV,  unlike  telephone, 
electric,  water  or  natural  gas  service,  isn't  a 
necessity  and  consumers  can  choose  to  do 
without  it. 

Three  of  10  households  that  could  receive 
cable  transmissions  choose  not  to  do  so  and 
rising  rates  would  be  unlikely  to  lure  them 
into  the  fold.  Industry  officials  said. 

Some  executives  conceded  that  a  few  oper- 
ators have  overcharged  customers.  But  they 
said  price  increases  are  justified  by  higher 
programming  costs — a  cable  operator  pays 
fees  based  on  the  number  of  monthly  sub- 


scribers it  serves  to  programmers  like  CNN 
and  ESPN— as  well  as  by  additional  channels 
and  increased  investment  in  plant,  staff  and 
equipment. 

"What  people  fail  to  understand  is  that  on 
a  per-channel  basis,  we  have  not  experienced 
unreasonable  inflation."  said  Amos 
Hostetter,  chairman  and  chief  executive  of 
Boston-based  Continental  Cablevlsion  Inc., 
the  nation's  third-largest  operator  of  local 
cable  franchises. 

"People  want  more  channels  and  we  have 
given  that  to  them.  That  costs  more 
money." 

The  GAO  found  a  more  mixed  picture,  how- 
ever. 

PAYING  MORE  FOR  LESS 

While  the  average  system  increased  its 
basic  service  from  24  to  30  channels  between 
1986  and  last  year,  consumers  in  some  cases 
are  paying  more  for  less,  the  GAO  said.  The 
cost  of  the  lowest-priced  cable  service  rose  9 
percent  during  the  past  two  years,  while  the 
average  number  of  channels  on  this  tier,  or 
package  of  channels,  decreased  by  one. 

In  a  spot  check,  GAO  auditors  posing  as 
would-be  customers  found  that  some  cable 
operators  don't  mention  that  they  offer  a 
lower-priced  tier,  apparently  in  an  effort  to 
steer  customers  to  more  expensive  packages. 

Noting  the  lack  of  direct  competition.  Jus- 
tice Department  economist  Robert 
Rubinovitz  wrote  in  a  study  published  last 
summer: 

"It  appears  that  market  power  has  played 
a  significant  role  in  the  price  increases  that 
have  been  observed." 

Rubinovitz  said  in  an  interview  that  the 
industry  "has  charged  more  than  seems  jus- 
tified based  on  their  cost  increases"  since  de- 
regulation began. 

Nevertheless,  industry  officials  said  re- 
moving their  discretionary  power  over  rates 
will  hamper  their  ability  to  invest  in  and  up- 
grade their  cable  systems. 

Rate  reregulation,  they  said,  might  delay 
or  prevent  operators  from  offering  viewers 
more  channels,  better  customer  service  and 
such  advances  as  interactive  programming 
and  multiple  channels  of  pay-per-view  pro- 
grams, sometimes  called  "video  on  demand." 

"If  [Congress)  had  not  deregulated  cable, 
we  would  not  have  been  able  to  invent  all  the 
things  we  have  invented,"  said  N.J.  Nicholas 
Jr..  co-chief  executive  of  Time  Warner  Inc., 
the  nation's  second-largest  cable-system 
owner  and  parent  of  the  Home  Box  Office 
channel. 

"One  thing  that  hasn't  penetrated  the  psy- 
che of  people  in  Washington  is  that  this  is 
one  technology  that  America  leads  the  world 
in.  .  .  .  If  we  let  the  market  work,  it  will." 

LOCAL  CABLE  TV  SINCE  DEREGULATION 

Monthly  cost  for  basic  cable  service  since 
price  controls  were  lifted;  companies  have 
exclusive  areas  of  operation  and  do  not  com- 
pete within  counties. 


LOUDOUN  CO.. 

VA 

Company 

Channels 
198M1 

Cost  1991 

Cablwision  ot  Loudoun . 

Mid-Atlantic  Cable ....    „.„. 

MulliVision                   ■■-.-,", 

NJV50 
NA/49 

NM49 
VA 

$22  90 

'  22  90 

'23.90 

20  95 

ARLINGTON  CO. 

Company 

Cbannels 
1986-91 

Cost  1986- 
91 

Cable  Television— Artingtofl  

31/46 

$15.2V25.95 
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Company 


Channels 
1986-91 


Cost  1986- 
91 


Media— General 

Wamef  Cable— Restn  . 


6V79 
28fM 


tll.36«5.95 
17.2W2145 


PRINCE  WILLIAM  CO.,  VA 


Company 


Cluniiels 
198fr-91 


Cost  1986- 
91 


Ciblevision  ot  Manassas NV58  $13  50/24  95 

Columbia  CaWi/Dumlnes 12/36  14  55/18  45 

Columbia  dbk/Wttdbridfe.  Dak  Cit| 27/36  14  4V19.30 

Columbia  CabWUIwitll HA/41  11.50/1845 

Columbia  ClbWFort  Brtwr 30/40  10.9V17.95 

ALEXANDRIA.  VA 


Company 


Channels 
1986-91 


Cost  1986- 
91 


Put  another  way.  the  greater  the  indebted- 
ness of  the  company  operating  the  local 
cable  system,  the  greater  the  likelihood  for 
higher  rates. 

The  debt  accumulation  of  many  operators 
is  a  direct  result  of  the  passage  of  cable  price 
deregulation  in  1984.  The  law  unleashed  a 
wave  of  buying  activity  among  investors, 
who  foresaw  handsome  returns  trom  cable 
TV  systems. 

This  buying  activity  drove  up  the  prices  of 
systems,  causing  companies  to  finance  their 
purchases  with  ever-large  amounts  of  bor- 
rowed money. 

From  1985  to  1989,  according  to  two  govern- 
ment studies,  about  half  of  the  nation's  local 
cable  franchises  changed  hands  at  least  once. 

The  nation's  largest  cable  TV  company, 
Tele-Communications    Inc.    of    Elnglewood 


Jones  Intenable 


33/44     $11.00/21.20 


MONTGOMERY  CO.,  MD 


Company 


Channels 
1986-91 


Cost  1986- 
91 


Cable  television — Montjomery  

HOWARD  CO.,  MD 


63/56       $8.95/24.45 


Company 


Channels 
1986-91 


Cost  1991 


Mid-Atlantic  Cable 
Howard  Cable  


NA/50 
NA/3S 


$23.95 
22.25 


CHARLES  CO.,  MD 


Company 


Channels 
1986-91 


Cost  1986- 
91 


Jones  Intercable 


3W3     $15.25«1.95 


ANNE  ARUNDEL  CO.,  MO 


Company 


Channels 
1986-91 


Cost  1986- 
91 


Jones  intercable 

North  Arundel  CATV 

United  Cable— Annapolis 
Jones  (So,  County)  


35/46 
35/46 
35/46 
35/43 


$14  25/19.45 
990/20.40 
11  10/19  50 
16  25/23  50 


PRINCE  GEORGE'S  CO..  MD 


Company 


Channels 
1986-91 


Cost  1986- 
91 


MetroVisioo 
MultiVision  . 


60/63 
60/63 


$119^1845 
119V23.95 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 


Company 


Channels 
1986-91 


Cost  1986- 
91 


District  Cablevision 


48/56     $15  00/22  45 


>Io«n 
'County. 

NA:  Data  not  available  of  service  was  unavailable 
NOTE'  Basic  cable  service  typically  includes  broadcast  stations,  local  eow- 
etnmenl  channels  and  maior  cable  networks  such  as  CNN.  MTV  and  ESPN 
Data  compiled  by  Christopher  M  Crowley 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  Jan.  22,  1992) 

COMPANIES'  Heavy  Debt  One  Reason  for 
Escalating  Costs  to  Consumers 

Cable  TV  operators  often  say  the  esca- 
lation in  cable  charges  is  justified  by  addi- 
tional channels  and  improved  customer  serv- 
ice. But  a  rarely  mentioned  factor  in  the 
price  spiral  is  debt. 

Like  other  industries  during  the  1980s, 
many  cable  operators  rolled  up  huge  debt 
loads  and  have  passed  on  these  costs  to  their 
customers. 


networks  in  New  York.  Retransmission  of 
broadcasting  signals  over  cable  simply 
brought  the  networks  more  viewers,  since 
many  rural  residents  couldn't  receive  tele- 
vision signals  by  any  other  means.  And  cable 
systems  had  little  choice  but  to  show  net- 
work programs  because  there  was  little 
original  programming  made  exclusively  for 
cable. 

But  broadcasters— who  have  lost  viewers, 
programs  and  advertisers  to  cable — now  bit- 
terly complain  that  cable  is  getting  a  free 
ride  at  their  expense.  At  any  given  time,  the 
National  Association  of  Broadcasters  (NAB) 
says,  about  two-thirds  of  those  who  subscribe 
to  a  cable  system  are  actually  watching 
broadcast  programming — everything  from 
"60  Minutes"  to  "L.A.  Law"— that  the  cable 
operator  is  airing  without  payment  to  the 


Colo.,  for  example,  is  carrying  $9.8  billion  in     broadcaster.  Cable  operators,  on  the  other 


long-term  debt,  mainly  as  a  result  of  its  ag- 
gressive acquisition  program  during  the 
1980s,  when  the  number  of  subscribers  it 
served  expanded  4Vii  times. 

To  understand  how  debt  costs  cable  sub- 
scribers, consider  a  tale  of  two  streets  in 
Prince  George's  County. 

Residents  of  Royal  Oak  Circle,  which  is 
just  south  of  Central  Avenue,  can  order  63 
channels  for  $18.45  a  month  from  their  cable 
company,  MetroVision  of  Prince  George's 
County  Inc. 

Just  a  few  blocks  north  on  Millwood  Drive, 
in  a  part  of  the  county  served  exclusively  by 
MultiVision  Cable,  residents  are  charged  30 
percent  more  for  the  same  number  of  chan- 
nels. 

MultiVision  is  owned  by  a  New  York  In- 
vestment partnership  organized  by  Merrill 
Lynch  &  Co..  which  paid  $198  million  to  buy 
the  franchise's  parent  company  from  Prime 
Cable  Corp.  in  1988.  The  buyout,  one  of  the 
most  expensive  in  the  industry  at  that  time, 
left  the  investors'  operating  unit  under  se- 
vere financial  strain. 

In  1986.  before  the  buyout,  the  two  compa- 
nies' rates  were  equal.  But  MultiVision  has 
since  Increased  its  prices  well  beyond  those 
of  its  neighboring  cable  company.  Now, 
every  service  offered  by  MultiVision.  from 
installation  charges  to  the  cost  of  premium 
channels  such  as  Home  Box  Office,  is  at  least 
20  percent  higher  than  its  southern  neighbor, 
which  has  been  under  the  same  owner  since 
its  inception  In  1982. 

The  pricing  pattern  in  Prince  George's 
County  has  echoes  nationwide.  In  systems 
that  were  sold  from  1984  to  1989.  subscribers 
paid  nearly  20  percent  more  for  every  chan- 
nel they  received  than  customers  in  systems 
that  were  not  sold,  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  said  in  a  1990  study. 

A  footnote:  After  nearly  two  years  of  rel- 
atively quiet  activity,  the  buying  and  selling 
of  cable  systems  has  begun  in  earnest  again. 
Paul  Kagan  Associates  Inc..  a  research  firm, 
estimates  that  the  total  value  of  all  systems 
sold  in  1991  will  top  $8  billion,  compared  with 
$1  billion  for  all  of  1990.— Paul  Farhi. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Jan.  22,  1992] 

Broadcast  TV  Helped  Secure  Rival 

Cable's  Position  in  Marketplace 

One  of  the  great  ironies  of  cable  TV's  rise 
is  that  it  couldn't  have  been  achieved  with- 
out the  help  of  its  foremost  rival— TV  broad- 
casters. 

Under  long-standing  federal  policy,  cable 
system  operators  can  retransmit  for  free  the 
signals  of  nearby  broadcast  stations,  such  as 
those  affiliated  with  ABC.  CBS.  NBC  and 
Fox. 

Twenty  or  more  years  ago.  this  arrange- 
ment suited  local  broadcast  stations  and  the 


hand,  pay  license  fees  to  air  cable  networks 
such  as  ESPN  and  MTV. 

This  cornerstone  of  cable's  power  is  under 
assault,  however.  Sen.  Daniel  Inouye  (D-Ha- 
wali)  and  Reps.  Dennis  E.  Eckart  (D-Ohlo) 
and  Jack  Fields  (R-Tex.)  have  sponsored  pro- 
posals to  give  a  local  TV  station  the  right  to 
negotiate  with  the  cable  operator  for  com- 
pensation in  return  for  the  use  of  the  broad- 
caster's sigmal. 

The  National  Cable  Television  Association 
has  launched  an  advertising  campaign  warn- 
ing that  the  compensation  proposal  amounts 
to  a  20  percent  tax  on  subscribers.  The  NCTA 
says  that  local  cable  systems  would  be  likely 
to  pass  on  to  their  subscribers  any  fees  they 
are  required  to  pay  broadcast  stations.  To 
drive  home  the  point,  the  trade  group  has 
placed  filers  in  the  monthly  bills  of  cable 
subscribers. 

In  fact,  the  legislation  does  not  specify 
how  cable  operators  would  have  to  com- 
pensate broadcasters.  The  compensation 
could  be  something  other  than  cash,  such  as 
a  joint  promotion,  guaranteed  channel  posi- 
tion in  the  cable  system's  lineup  or  any  ar- 
rangement agreed  to  by  the  cable  company 
and  broadcaster. 

The  NAB  claims  the  amount  of  money 
transferred  from  cable  to  TV  broadcasters 
would  likely  be  small  and  that  this  would 
have  no  effect  on  what  cable  subscribers  ulti- 
mately pay. 

The  issue  is  more  than  a  matter  of  just 
dollars  and  cents,  the  broadcast  industry  ar- 
gues. 

Laurence  A.  Tisch.  chairman  of  CBS  Inc., 
has  warned  that  the  spread  of  cable  tele- 
vision and  the  continued  decline  of  broad- 
casting threatens  to  divide  society  into  "in- 
formation haves"— those  who  can  afford  the 
multichannel  world  of  cable— and  "have 
nots"  who  must  rely  on  free  but  much-re- 
duced broadcast  stations. 

A  recent  NAB  advertising  campaign  com- 
plained that  cable  operators  have  used  their 
growing  revenue  to  outbid  the  networks  for 
the  rights  to  major  sporting  or  entertain- 
ment events.  The  NAB's  ads  urge  viewers  to 
"save  free  TV"  by  supporting  the  current 
crop  of  cable  regulation  bills. 

The  cable  industry  responds  that  many  of 
the  broadcast  Industry's  problems  are 
selfcreated- particularly  the  excessive  fees 
the  major  networks,  especially  CBS,  paid  for 
the  rights  to  broadcast  big-league  sporting 
events  and  poor  choices  made  in  program- 
ming. 

Still,  Tisch's  rhetoric  has  found  some  sup- 
port in  Washington. 

"Historically,  the  chairman  of  the  board 
and  the  janitor  on  the  Door  had  access  to  the 
same  information"  through  universally 
available  radio  and  TV  broadcasts,  said  Rep. 
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Edward  J.  Markey  (D-Mass.).  chairman  of 
the  Hou  Be  subcommittee  on  telecommuni- 
cations. "That  may  not  be  the  case  in  our 
technolqgrlcal  future.  .  .  .  The  more  exclu- 
audlence  that  cable  appeals  to  be- 
more  free  TC  declines,  the  more 
it  will  be  for  our  social  fabric  and 
as   a   nation."— Paul 
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[Fromlthe  Washington  Post,  Jan.  23.  1992] 
Fear.  1  bathing  and  Respect  for  Cable's 
LeadeJi— TCl's  Size  Draws  Controversy 
(By  Paul  Farhi) 
lobert  L.  Johnson,  a  Washington  at- 
ixA  lobbyist,  was  trying  to  start  a 
channel  aimed  at  black  viewers 
979,  would-be  lenders  wrote  him  off. 
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after    starting    BET,    Johnson 
Malone  again.  This  time,  Johnson's 
::ablevlsion,  which  had  won  an  in- 
bid  ling  war  to  provide  cable  service  to 
Distfict,  needed  money  to  begin  wiring 
In  exchange  for  75  percent  of  Dis- 
Calllevision,  TCI  put  up  $30  million  to 
company  going. 

deals  with  Johnson  were  part  of  a 
paftern  of  investments  by  Malone  over 
two  decades  in  both  ends  of  the 
the  companies  that  create 
and  those  that  deliver  the  signals, 
financial  engineering.  Malone  has 
into  the  world's  largest  cable  TV 
and  has.  in  the  process,  become  one 
m|)st  formidable,  if  little  known,  fig- 
television  businebs. 
is  also  feared  and  resented  by  some 
outside  the  cable  business.  TCI's 
10  vast,  its  clout  so  powerful,  that 
and  critics  claim  that  it  alone 
or  break  a  new  cable  network,  and 
single-handedly  hold  back  the  de- 
of    emerging    TV    technologies, 
d4rect-to-home  satellite  broadcasting 


lalone."  said  Sen.  Albert  Gore  (D- 

s  a  monopolist  bent  on  dominating 

marketplace." 

owns  the  wires  that  bring  cable 

million  households  in  42  states  and 

Through  investments  in  other 

TCI  holds  minority  interests  in 

i  erving  another  3.7  million— a  total 

one  of  every  four  homes  with  cable 

ted  States. 

th  its  hundreds  of  cable  systems, 

las  a  stake  in  the  content  of  cable 

through  partial   ownership  of 

most  popular  channels  on  cable. 

Nefcs  Network.   BET.   the   Bethesda- 

Dia  :overy  Channel— TCI  owns  a  piece 

c  lannels  and  others. 

personally  led  the  cable  industry's 

milltn  rescue  of  Ted  Turner's  Turner 

System  in  1987.  TCI  now  con- 

pfcrcent  of  TBS,  the  parent  of  CNN, 

Malo  le  has  veto  power  over  Turner  on 

deci^on  that  costs  TBS  more  than  $2 


owns  the  largest  chain  of  movie 

n  the  nation  through  its  United 

^tertalnment  Co.   subsidiary.   Al- 

reported  a  $76  million  loss  for 

ine  months  of  1991,  it  took  in  $2.9 

revenue,  and  this  flood  of  cash,  not 

the  measure  of  its  strength,  ana- 
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"When  people  want  to  do  business  in  the 
cable  business,  they  have  to  talk  to  John 
Malone,"  said  Johnson.  "You  don't  have  to 
have  John's  blessing  to  succeed,  but  if  you've 
got  it,  it  takes  away  a  great  deal  of  risk." 

Malone.  whose  personal  TV  tastes  veer  to- 
ward old  movies  and  science  and  nature  doc- 
umentaries, has  kept  a  low  profile  outside 
the  cable  business.  (Both  he  and  TCI  Chair- 
man Bob  Magness  declined  to  be  interviewed 
for  this  article.) 

But  just  as  television  pioneers  such  as 
David  Sarnoff  of  RCA  Corp.  and  William 
Paley  of  CBS  Inc.  put  an  indelible  stamp  on 
an  earlier  communications  era.  so  is  the 
square-jawed,  plain-spoken  Malone  leaving  a 
major  imprint  on  this  one.  Many  of  the  cable 
networks  that  exist  today  could  not  have 
made  it  without  Malone's  vision  and  finan- 
cial assistance,  analysts  and  programmers 
agree. 

TWO  levers  of  power 
It  is  precisely  because  of  its  size,  however, 
that  TCI  generates  controversy.   Now,   the 
complaints  have  reached  Congress. 

The  Senate  next  week  is  expected  to  take 
up  debate  on  a  comprehensive  rate-regula- 
tion bill  that  attacks  the  two  levers  of  power 
that  TCI  and  other  big  cable  conglomerates, 
like  Time  Warner  Inc.,  control  in  cable  TV: 
the  hardware  (local  cable  systems)  and  the 
software  (the  programming). 

"We're  in  a  worse  situation  now  than  when 
we  had  Just  three  big  [broadcast)  networks 
controlling  what  went  on  TV,"  said  Nicholas 
Miller,  a  Washington  attorney  who  rep- 
resents city  and  county  governments  in  dis- 
putes with  cable  companies. 

"Now,  instead  of  choosing  among  three 
networks,  a  viewer  can  only  choose  one 
[local]  cable  operator,  who  gets  to  pick  and 
choose  everything  that  gets  shown  on  his 
system.  TCI  is  only  the  scariest  example  of 
what  has  happened  in  the  cable  industry." 

The  Senate  bill,  sponsored  by  Sen.  John 
Danforth  (R-Mo.).  includes  a  provision  that 
directs  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission to  limit  the  number  of  subscribers 
and  programming  networks  that  a  company 
can  hold— a  measure  that  seems  aimed  di- 
rectly at  TCI.  There  are  no  such  limits  now. 
but  some  lawmakers  believe  TCI's 
gatekeeping  power  over  programming  needs 
to  be  curtailed. 

The  congressional  debate  comes  as  a  task 
force  of  seven  state  attorneys  general  are 
probing  TCI.  Time  Warner  and  seven  other 
big  cable  firms  for  possible  antitrust  viola- 
tions. The  task  force's  inquiry— which  could 
soon  result  in  a  lawsuit  or  negotiated  settle- 
ment^revolves  around  a  central  question: 
Have  the  big  companies  broken  the  law  by 
withholding  programming  from  competitors, 
or  by  selling  their  programming  only  under 
exorbitant  terms?  Cable's  rivals  in  the  sat- 
ellite TV  and  "wireless"  cable  businesses 
(which  uses  microwave  links  to  send  TV  sig- 
nals) offer  anecdotal  evidence  in  the  affirma- 
tive. 

TCI  officials  dismiss  critics  of  the  com- 
pany as  the  predictable  griping  of  competi- 
tors. The  officials  say  their  power  has  been 
deliberately  exaggerated  by  rivals  in  the 
broadcast  business  and  by  the  telephone  in- 
dustry, which  is  seeking  congressional  ac- 
tion to  permit  them  to  enter  the  cable  busi- 
ness. 

"We  aren't  the  people  who  always  domi- 
nated TV  before,"  said  Bob  Thomson.  TCI's 
chief  in-house  lobbyist  and  spokesman,  refer- 
ring to  the  broadcast  networks.  "We're  not 
an  Eastern  establishment-type  company. 
That  makes  us  an  attractive  target." 

TCI  is  fighting  back  with  more  than  words: 
The  company  and  individuals  affiliated  with 


it  contributed  $232,000  to  congressional  cam- 
paigns during  1989  and  1990.  according  to  the 
Federal  Election  Commission. 

In  recent  years.  TCI  has  been  on  the  defen- 
sive over  its  dual  ownership  of  both  ca^le 
systems  and  cable  networks,  the  conduit  and 
content  of  the  business.  TCI  and  other  big 
"multiple-system  operators"— companies 
that  own  the  wires  feeding  cable  TV  to  many 
communities— are  also  part  owners  of  CNN, 
MTV,  Discovery  and  other  networks.  (The 
Washington  Post  Co.  owns  52  cable  fran- 
chises through  the  United  States,  but  does 
not  own  any  national  cable  networks.) 

The  danger  of  this  kind  of  "vertical  inte- 
gration" is  that  a  big  cable  company  has  a 
financial  incentive  to  carry  the  channels  it 
owns  on  its  many  systems  while  denying  ex- 
posure to  channels  that  might  compete 
against  it,  the  FCC  has  observed. 

Consumer  rights  advocate  Ralph  Nader  has 
likened  the  cable  Industry  to  a  railroad  that 
owns  a  coal  company,  a  classic  model  for 
antitrust  problems. 

Critics  cite  the  demands  of  TCI,  Time  War- 
ner and  other  big  system  owners  that  pres- 
sured NBC  into  tailoring  the  content  of  its 
planned  Consumer  News  and  Business  Chan- 
nel (CNBC)  in  1989.  NBC  agreed  the  channels 
would  not  cover  general  news  like  CNN,  in 
which  TCI,  Time  Warner  and  other  cable 
companies  have  a  financial  stake. 

A  senior  TCI  executive  said  the  cable  oper- 
ators wanted  CNBC  to  stick  to  a  defined 
niche  so  that  the  new  channel  wouldn't  du- 
plicate programming  that  TCI  and  others  al- 
ready were  carrying.  But  Gore  charged  that 
TCI  had  kept  CNBC  off  the  air  until  it  could 
be  assured  CNBC  wouldn't  compete  with  the 
industry-owned  CNN. 

"8HAKEr)0WN"  ALLEGED 

"It  was  a  shakedown  by  TCI,"  said  Gore,  a 
cosponsor  of  the  reregulation  bill.  "The 
cable  marketplace  Is  choked  to  death  be- 
cause would-be  competitors  are  prevented 
from  being  in  the  game.  Any  new  program- 
mer who  comes  into  the  cable  business  is 
going  to  be  coughing  up  a  share  of  his  com- 
pany [to  cable  operators]  as  the  price  of 
showing  his  wares  to  the  public." 

Indeed,  few  cable  channels  have  been  able 
to  succeed  in  recent  years  without  selling  off 
a  piece  of  themselves  to  the  companies  that 
own  the  wires.  Of  the  12  most  widely  distrib- 
uted cable  channels  begun  since  1984,  all  are 
partially  owned  by  system  owners,  such  as 
TCI. 

dual-ownership  ban  sought 
The  Nader-backed  Teledemocracy  Project 
is  lobbying  for  an  outright  ban  on  cable  com- 
panies' ownership  of  programming,  a  step 
that  would  create  the  same  kind  of  separa- 
tion that  previously  prevented  Hollywood 
studios  from  owning  movie  theaters  and  the 
broadcasting  networks  from  owning  the  en- 
tertainment programs  they  air. 

But  TCI  and  others  in  the  cable  industry 
deny  that  dual-ownership  is  abusive.  "We 
certainly  don't  see  ourselves  as 
kingmakers,"  said  Jedd  Palmer.  TCI's  direc- 
tor of  programming.  "There  are  a  variety  of 
channels  that  are  doing  just  fine  without 
[TCI  ownership].  ...  We  would  be  crazy, 
crazy,  if  all  we  did  was  put  on  the  programs 
we  owned.  We  need  diverse  [program)  sources 
to  keep  our  subscribers  happy." 

The  National  Cable  Television  Association 
argues  that  simultaneous  ownership  of  pro- 
gramming and  cable  systems  is  ultimately 
beneficial  to  viewers.  Because  a  company 
owns  its  own  programming,  it  needn't  pay 
high  fees  to  independent  producers,  the  orga- 
nization says.  Thus,  it  can  exercise  greater 
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control   over  its  costs,  generating  savings  PrlmeStar    Partners,    which    is    financially  refer  to  him  as  Dr.  Malone;  Magness  is  just 

that  it  says  can  be  passed  on  to  subscribers,  backed  by  TCI.  Time  Warner,  Continental  plain  Bob. 

John  Hendricks,  chief  executive  of  the  Dis-  Cablevision  and  five  other  big  cable  compa-  The    relationship    between    Malone    and 
covery  Channel,  points  out  that  some  pro-  nies.  Magness  is  described  by  insiders  as  highly 
gram  services,  such  as  his  own,  would  not  In  essence,  according  to  one  source  close  to  colleglal  and,  inevitably,  as  like  that  of  a  fa- 
have  been  able  to  survive  without  invest-  investigation,  the  task  force  is  trying  to  de-  ther  and  son. 
ment  by  system  owners.  termine  whether  PrlmeStar  is  in  fact  an  at-  In  the  early  days  of  their  collaboration. 

Yet  these  arguments  don't  wash  with  ca-  tempt  by  the  cable  Industry  to  dominate  the  Magness  and  Malone  were  faced  constantly 

ble's  competitors— like  Dan  Garner,  for  ex-  DBS  market  and  keep  others  out.  with  foreclosure  trom  anxious  lenders.  As  a 

ample.  TCI  and  others  deny  it,  saying  they  simply  result,   they   got  a  reputation   for  driving 

Gamer's  company.  Advanced  Communica-  want  to  provide  TV  service  in  areas  where  tough  bargains  with  the  local  governments 

tions   in    Little   Rock.   Ark.,    is   trying   to  cable  TV  is  not  available.  that  oversaw  TCI's  local  systems.  When  the 

launch  a  system  that  would  transmit  TV  However,  one  investigator,  noting  that  the  city  of  Vail,  Colo.,  refused  to  approve  TCI's 

programs  from  a  satellite  directly  to  small  backers  of  PrimeStar  control  14  of  the  top  28  request  for  a  rate  Increase,  for  example,  TCI 

antennas  attached  to  viewers'  homes  or  of-  cable-programming    networks,    said,    "The  cut  off  service  one  weekend  and  ran  the 

fices.  question  is,  can  anybody  get  this  program-  names  and  phone  numbers  of  city  officials  on 

These  direct-broadcast  satellite  (DBS)  sys-  ming,  and  will  enough  of  it  be  available  when  the  screen.  The  city  eventually  backed  down, 

terns,   still   in  their  developmental   stages,  a  non-cable  company  wants  to  be  in  the  In   1982,   officials  in  Jefferson  City,  Mo., 

may  some  day  be  able  to  deliver  dozens  of  [DBS]  business?"  voted  to  replace  TCI  with  another  cable  com- 

channels  to  homes  equipped  with  satellite                                       pany.  TCI,  however,  was  able  to  persuade  of- 

dishes  the  size  of  dinner  plates,  placing  them  [From  the  Washington  Post,  Jan.  23, 1992]  ficials  to  reverse   the  decision.  The  other 

in  direct  competition  with  cable  companies.  cable  Pioneer  Dug  Its  Roots  in  the  West  company  then  sued,  charging  that  TCI  had 

But  DBS  may  never  develop  fully  under  cur-  ™                    ,  ^         ^     industry's  emer-  unlawfully  interfered  by  threatening  to  cut 

rent  circumstances,  Garner  believes^  He  said  J^^  ^  a  Vving  force  in  I^ericln  mX  9!!  f,«7'f,,^,  ZtTowed"t^  the^ltr^''"' 

program    suppliers-many    owned   by    cable  fs  in  manv  wavs  the  storv  of  Tele-Commu-  franchise  fees  that  it  owed  to  the  city, 

companies-want  to  charge  his  company  as  '^, '"  ,"^*  t„o                                          "-ommu  j^   testimony   Introduced   into   the   court 

much  as  10  times  more   for  programming  p„,,°S!d  in  1952  bv  its  current  chairman  ^^'^°'^^  °^  '^^   ^""^'   *   "^^   executive   was 

than  a  cable  operator  now  pays.  The  higher  and  controlling  shSeholder^og  mS^  ''""^•^  "  threatening  a  city  consultant:  "We 

prices,  he  said,  are  a  deliberate  attempt  to  ^"^  !om^^  IrlTnolS  fvS^ tT^l^'-  "^""^  *»'«'"«  "«"  "^*'  "^^"^  y^*""  °^'^"  '^ 

raise  his  overhead  so  high  that  his  service  'fonalTefters  I?  mfor?naUon  and  commerce  '^°<^  *^°  y°"  °*«  '"""^^  to.  ...  We  are  hav- 

won't  be  price-competitive  with  cable.  [n  America    in  DlacenkeMe^^  *°«  y""""  ^°"^^  **"***'^  ""^  *"*  "^  *°'"«^  "* 

Officials    at    the    National    Rural    Tele-  '"/eiJI    ^ev     that  were  iSd  tioo  ft^  "^   ^^'^  information   to  destroy  you.  You 

communications  Cooperative,   which  leases  f  "•L^i^^et^SliUn  brordc^t  ^^^^^    w  pu^  '"*<^«  *  ^^«  ""'^^^^  "^^'"^  *'*^^  '^^^   ^'^ 

and  distributes  via  satellite  such  cable  pro-  ITjeTr  iXes  of  ^'How.^  D^ody''  ^d  "  ^«  '^«  ^'"^^^'^  ''"^^^  ^""^P^^^  *'"°"'*'*" 

gramming    as    CNN    and    MTV    to    current  L"  ^^^^^  iniages  of    Howdy  Dooay     ana     i  ^^^  ^^^^  condemns  the  threatening  state- 

backyarddish  owners,  tell  a  similar  tale.  The  m®  jl"^^'  .  f„^pr  -.ttle  rancher  mort-  "lents,  saying  they  were  "unauthorized." 
NRTC  maintains  that  it  must  pay  four  times  ^J^5f  hfs  house^nd  sold  hlT  Uves^?^  to  Nevertheless,  an  appeals  court,  condemn- 
more  for  the  rights  to  programming  owned  !X^noLf  tor  hlffim  cable  s»  ^°»  ^^  "excessive  and  intimidating  con- 
by  the  cable  industry  than  cable-system  o  -'-  ClT ft  Wmself'lTcfimSng'S^^^^^  Smai^esTaln'st' T?lTnT98^  'A'e'comi^ny 
erators  themselves  pay.  (Cable  operator  pay  ^  ^  transmission  lines.  With  his  tT^fL^  company 
a  fee  to  programmers  based  on  the  number  of  ^  g  handling  the  books,  ^'^^ef^n^'vears  TCI  has  been  criticiwd  by 
subscribers  in  the  operators'  service  area).  Ma<rnps«  hmno-ht  four  rhannpls  of  TV  to  the  recent  years,  1-t.i  nas  oeen  criucizea  oy 
Program  producers  "are  simply  jacking  up  Magness  brought  four  channels  of  TV  to  the  j^^^^j  officials  around  the  country  for  provid- 
prices  to  us,"  said  Bob  Phillips,  the  NRTC's  ^  p'!.'^^"itL  of  TCrifke'to  think  of  their  '°^  indifferent  customer  service.  Although 
chief  executive.  "It's  an  economic  protection  ,^J^^^l'Z\t  underdo^  ^hat  tc^k  on  the  ""^^'^^  °^""'*^'  °°*  "^^  ^^^  ^"^  improved 
for  their  cable  [system]  customers  U  they  company  as  the  underdog  that  took  on  tne  j  record  considerably,  customers  of  its 
mike  it  so  expensive  for  us  w^won'td^^^^  entrenched  Eastern  broadcasting  establish-  ^^^^  ^^  Washington  may  feel  dif- 
^e!op  we  won  t^se  a  threat"  t^  cable  r"!'  ^""^  *°"-  ^d  '"^^^'17'  TCI  officials  f^^^^^j  ^  ^^^^^^^  Cablevision  received  13.000 
velop,  we  won  t  pose  a  tnreat  to  caoie.  deride  the  networks  as  bumbling  and  bureau-  compl^nts  about  billing  problems,  missed 
BIGGEST  CABLE  COMPANIES  '=''*"'^'   *^"*  portraying  their  company  as  service  appointments  and  poor  reception  dur- 

the  lean,  driven  upstart.  j^^  ^  four-month  period  last  year,  records 

Subscntet  That  image,  while  self-serving  does  encap-  ^^^^  ,j^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  customers  com- 

Subscnbefs       Marw  sulate  some  of  TCI's  rough-hewed  past.  TCI  s  -ij^jngd  in  that  period 

'                      ""  "•""•'»'    5"''! '?"•  challenge   to   the   broadcasting   giants   has  ^  ^^I  also  brought  some  unwelcome  public- 

'__  been  fostered  by  a  bare-knuckles  negotiating  .^^  ^  j^jj  j^^  j^ne  when  it  introduced  a 

Teie-CommumcatioM 9.2          '17.1  Style  and  willingness  to  take  daring  finan-  ^^^  pay-movie  channel  called  Encore.  The 

S:Sc,b..s»n:::::::::::::::::;::            U           "i  ^At'l^'same  time  that  CBS  NBCandASC  I'^'^^f  genei^ted  controversy  because  TCI 

comcst  cabi. comraumcatBfis 17            3.2  ^t  the  ^^i^f  ."">«">"  >'°*'f^^^  „„„r^  ^^^  planned  to  charge  customers  for  it  un- 

Co.  Cable  commumcaiions ,. 1.7            3.2  were  establishing  their  dominance  over  TV  j^^^           specifically  told  the  company  they 

K.rZl'l,.i«„ -•■•-—--            \l            \l  entertainment  and  news.  TCI  was  struggling  ^^^^,^  ^^^^  ^  ^^^^^^^  j^  ^  marketing  meth- 

S^:S.!^n T..r    ;:::::::;:Zr:;:r.            W            IS  «>  «"  the  channel  space  available  on  its  ^^   ^^^^    ^^^j^^    ^^^^^^   deceptive.    Under 

Ne.ri.auu  B^dcastint  ...„...„..:.....;,,-—...:           1.3            2  4  local  systems.  Because  few  companies  made  ^^^^j.^  f^jn  attorneys  general  in  several 

Cabiev,«an  indystnes 11             2  0  original  programs  for  cable  operators^  TCI  g^j^^es,  TCI  changed  the  way  it  sold  Encore. 

^°'"°'°'" - — —  went  into  the  program  business  itself.  One  of  .-xhese  are  entrepreneurs  who  built  this 

I  Also  has  minonr»  OKntfship  ot  cable  companies  with  anoihe'  3  7  miiiior  its  earliest  and  crudest  attempts  consisted  of  company  despite  years  of  unfavorable"  con- 

'"T^?!  f'£lTL!!^1.'T^  *  camera  affixed  to  a  clattering  news  service  ditions,  said  the  chief  executive  of  another 

Source  Paul  Katai.  tesociates  he  ^j^^.  ^^  another  channel,  a  camera  panned  ^^^^^   ^^^^j^   company,   who   requested   his 

SOME  prices  "NOT  justified"  back  and  forth  among  a  thermometer,  a  ba-  ^^^^  not  to  be  used.  Said  the  executive. 

The  cable  industry  explains  this  alleged  rometer  and  a  wind  gauge.  "Those  were  our  ..rpjjere  is  a  Western,  almost  cowboy  mental- 
discrimination  by  pointing  out  the  competi-  all-news  and  all-weather  channels.'  joked  jj.y  surrounding  that  company."— Paul 
tors  like  DBS  have  far  lower  operating  costs  Paul  O'Brien,  a  longtime  TCI  director.  Farhi 

than  cable  operators  and  thus  can  afford  to  TCI's   chief  executive.   John   Malone,   51,                                       

pay  more  for  programming.  But  the  FCC  dis-  gave  up  a  promising  corporate  career  in  New  [prom  the  Washington  Post,  Jan.  24,  1992] 

putes  this,  saying  last  June  that  some  price  York  (he  worked  for  AT&T  among  others)  to  Lighting  for  a  Leading  Edge  on  the 

disparities  "are  not  justified."  JOin  Magness  at  TCI  in  1972.  when  TCI  was  future 

The  FCC  concluded  that  some  cable  pro-  still  struggling  for  survival.  Malone  hardly  p.„i  Farhi > 

grammers.  which  it  did  not  identify,  may  seemed  the  entrepreneurial  type:  The  son  of  («y  ^aui  rarnii 

have  violated  laws  against  fair  trade.  The  a  General  Electric  Co.  executive  who  spent  a  Jack  Jakubik's  television  set  is  a  futur- 

commission  has  taken  no  further  action.  comfortable  childhood  in  Connecticut,  Ma-  ist's  dream.  With  only  a  few  touches  of  a  re- 

The  state  attorneys  general  investigation  lone  came  to  TCI  with  two  undergraduate  de-  mote  control  keypad,  Jakubik  can  have  his 

and  a  separate  investigation  by  the  Justice  grees    from    Yale,    master's    degrees    from  pick  of  several  dozen  first-run  movies,  exer- 

Department  revolve  around  this  dispute.  Johns  Hopkins  and  New  York  University  and  else  videos  or  instructional  tapes— a  mini- 

The  state  attorneys,  including  those  from  a  doctorate  in  operations  research  (a  com-  video  store  right  in  his  living  room. 

Maryland,  California.  Ohio  and  New  York,  bination    of   math    and    engineering)    from  Or,  with  the  Hick  of  a  button,  he  can  turn 

have  focused  on  a  new  DRS  service  called  Johns  Hopkins.  To  this  day.  people  at  TCI  his  set  into  a  video  phone.  A  camera  and 
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mounted  on  the  set  allow  him  to 

sftnllarly  equipped  caller  at  the  other 

;he  line,  and  vice  versa.  "I've  been 

3y  this  technology."  said  Jakubik,  a 

manufacturers'       agent.       "I 

want  to  go  back  to  the  old  way." 

3  home  in  the  Southern  California 

of  Cerritos  is  one  of  a  handful  in 

on   equipped   with   such  an   experl- 

telecommunlcations     hookup,     in- 

y  a  telephone  company.  GTE  Corp. 

TV  set  is  more  than  gee-whiz,  state- 

t  technology. 

the  determination  of  the  tele- 
i|idu8try  to  play  the  leading  role  in 
generation  of  the  electronic  age. 
«rhich  video  programs,  phone  calls, 
shopping  services,  computer  data 
information  would  be  brought  into 
of  the  home  over  high-capacity  "op- 
"  transmission  lines, 
a  single  fiber-optic  cable  can  carry 
tfnes  the  electronic  information  con- 
the  typical  copper  telephone  line, 
would  have  video  access  to  class- 
hops  and  doctors.  Fiber-optic  cable 
t  the  contents  of  whole  libraries  at 
fiitertips  and  make  thousands  of  mov- 
CV  shows  a  mere  click  away.  "Tele- 
working  or  learning  at  home— 
befcome  common. 

It  least,  is  the  vision  of  the  future 
pipmoted  by  the  nation's  phone  com- 
hlch  would  like  to  install  and  con- 
super  conduit  and  the  billions  of 
revenue  it  may  someday  generate, 
taken  dead  aim  at  replacing  an- 
inpustry  whose  transmission  lines  al- 
America's  households — the  cable 
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GTE  and  other  phone  companies 
by  federal  law  from  offering  TV 
areas  where  they  are  the  monopoly 
of  local  phone  service.  But  the  in- 
moving  closer  to  realizing  its  goal. 
October,   a   federal    court   cleared 
prohibitions  that  had  kept  the 
t  Bell  companies  created  by  the 
of  AT&T  from  owning  and  market- 
services"— everything  from 
horoscope's   to   computer  databases — 
local  phone  networks. 

effectively  decided  that  the  Bell 

could  sell  everything  that  a  fiber- 

net»ork  would  make  possible,  with  one 

television    programs    and    other 

the  very  ones  the  Bell  compa- 

they  need  to  justify  the  enormous 

needed  to  put  fiber-optic  lines 


lei  al 
gl  in 


sei  nces. 
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Baby  Bells  are  pushing  Congress 
a  portion  of  the  1984  Cable  Commu- 
Policy  Act.  the  law  that  contains  a 
prohibiting  them  from  being  in  the 


POLITICAL  BATTLE 

to  control  tomorrow's  television 

telecommunications  businesses  has  set 

clajsic  political  battle  in  Washington. 

some  in  the  phone  industry  have 

talk  about  joint  ventures  with  their 

cojinterparts,    the   phone   companies' 

have  thus  far  been  opposed  by  vir- 

medla  and  information  lobby  in 

n.  And  none  has  more  to  lose  than 

industry,  which  has  spent  billions 

over  the  past  three  decades  to 

copper   cables    past   most   American 


put  the  [telephone  companies]  into 

tfisiness.  there  has  to  be  substantial 

how    long    the    cable    companies 

said  one  congressman,  a  leading 

milker  on  telecommunication  issues, 


who  asked  not  to  be  identified.  'It's  highly 
unlikely  that  there  will  be  two  wires  running 
down  every  street  delivering  competitive 
video  programming." 

The  cable  industry  is  promoting  a  far  dif- 
ferent vision  of  the  future.  In  a  piece  of  video 
lobbying  circulated  to  state  officials, 
consumer  groups  and  some  members  of  Con- 
gress last  summer  by  the  National  Cable  Tel- 
evision Association,  former  TV  anchorman 
Edwin  Newman  extols  the  advantages  of  a 
"multi-wire"  world  in  which  direct-broad- 
cast TV  satellites,  cellular  phones,  multi- 
media computer  software  and.  not  inciden- 
tally, cable  TV  coexist.  This,  intones  New- 
man, "is  the  future  the  Bell  companies  fear 
most — booming,  buzzing  competition." 

The  Bush  administration  has  come  out 
strongly  in  favor  of  allowing  the  phone  com- 
panies to  provide  TV  service,  saying  it  would 
stimulate  price  competition  in  the  cable  in- 
dustry and  speed  the  installation  of  house- 
hold fiber-optic  network.  The  Republican- 
dominated  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission has  also  taken  up  consideration  of  a 
proposal  to  permit  phone  companies  to  pro- 
vide TV  service,  but  not  to  own  the  program- 
ming itself. 

"The  cable  industry  isn't  subject  to  any  ef- 
fective competition  right  now."  said  Ronald 
Stowe,  who  heads  Pacific  Telesis  Group's 
Washington  office.  "They  will  do  a  lot  better 
job  in  terms  of  service  and  programming  if 
they  are  subject  to  competition.  If  they 
knew  we  were  coming,  they  would  take 
amazing  steps  to  clean  up  their  acts." 

Even  if  the  regulatory  roadblocks  were 
lifted,  the  phone  companies  still  face  the 
daunting  task  of  replacing  their  existing 
copper-wire  networks  with  fiber-optic  lines 
like  those  in  Jakublk's  home. 

That  job  is  already  underway,  albeit  slow- 
ly. Local  phone  companies  are  gradually  in- 
stalling fiber-optic  lines  where  copper  lines 
have  worn  out.  At  its  current  pace,  a  nation- 
wide replacement  of  the  copper  lines  will 
take  another  40  years,  said  Raymond  Smith, 
chief  executive  of  Bell  Atlantic  Corp.  Smith 
believes  the  job  could  begin  in  earnest  during 
the  19908  and  be  done  by  the  year  2010  if  the 
phone  industry  had  the  proper  financial  in- 
centives—that is.  the  right  to  sell  video  pro- 
gramming. 

The  technology  to  create  the  new  super 
network  has  been  around  for  about  20  years. 
Fiber-optic  technology  can  convert  pictures, 
voice  or  text  into  computerized  signals  and 
send  them  as  pulses  of  light  along  tiny 
strands  of  Hexible,  ultra-pure  glass.  Fiber  ca- 
bles are  already  widely  used  by  the  phone  in- 
dustry to  transmit  phone  conversations  and 
computer  data  through  central  lines. 

By  extending  optical  fiber  into  the  home 
and  combining  it  with  the  phone  companies' 
sophisticated  switching  systems,  every 
household  could  become  part  of  an  unprece- 
dented "age  of  knowledge."  say  the  most  ar- 
dent believers  in  this  technology. 

A  fiber-optic  network  "will  change  the  way 
people  run  their  lives,"  said  Bell  Atlantic's 
Smith.  "It  will  give  them  more  control  over 
their  [work]  and  provide  solutions  for  some 
of  their  problems." 

The  phone  companies  are  pinning  their 
hopes  on  a  bill  sponsored  in  the  Senate  by 
Conrad  Burns  (R-Mont.)  and  Albert  Gore  Jr. 
(D-Tenn.).  and  a  similar  bill  in  the  House 
sponsored  by  Reps.  Rick  Boucher  (D-Va.)  and 
Mike  Oxley  (R-Ohio).  that  would  phase  out 
the  ban  on  telephone  companies  and  allow 
them  to  sell  TV  services  in  exchange  for 
building  a  national  fiber-optic  network. 

COMPETmON  AND  COST 

Yet  several  key  questions  surround  the 
phone  companies'  dreams: 


First,  would  the  phone  companies  domi- 
nate access  to,  and  use  of,  their  fiber-optic 
network,  serving  as  "super-censors"  of  the 
companies  that  want  to  sell  services  over 
them?  The  phone  companies  would  be  mar- 
keting their  own  programs  and  services, 
after  all,  it's  feared  this  would  give  them  the 
incentive  to  harm  competing  marketers. 

The  Burns-Gore  bill  would  impose  severe 
penalties  on  phone  companies  that  discrimi- 
nate against  a  competitor  who  wants  a  spot 
on  the  fiber-optic  network.  But  consumer 
groups  are  suspicious,  saying  that  it  would 
take  an  army  of  bureaucrats  to  make  sure 
any  safeguards  were  enforced. 

Second,  critics  ask  whether  it  is  necessary 
for  every  home  to  have  so  vast  an  informa- 
tion conduit,  especially  since  existing  com- 
munications devices  already  fill  some  of  the 
most  important  needs.  Proponents  say  a  sin- 
gle fiber  wire  will  eventually  be  more  effi- 
cient and  economical  than  other  combina- 
tions of  technologies,  and  new.  unlmagined 
services  will  develop  as  the  network  becomes 
available,  much  as  a  shopping  mall  attracts 
new  kinds  of  retail  stores.  But  the  critics  say 
putting  a  fiber-optic  line  into  every  home  is 
excessive,  like  replacing  every  residential 
driveway  with  a  superhighway. 

"The  difficulty  is  that  there  isn't  a  clear 
market  for  the  kinds  of  services  people  are 
starting  to  imagine"  for  fiber  optics,  said  Le- 
land  Johnson,  a  Rand  Corp.  economist  who 
has  studied  the  impact  of  fiber  optics  on  con- 
sumers. "Do  people  really  want  video 
phones?  Do  they  want  [instantaneous]  access 
to  movies  at  3  in  the  morning? 

Finally,  and  perhaps  most  important.  Is 
the  cost  question:  How  would  the  phone  in- 
dustry finance  the  cost  of  hooking  up  every 
home,  given  that  the  job  could  cost  any- 
where from  $200  billion  to  $400  billion?  The 
industry  says  permitting  It  to  sell  TV  pro- 
grams and  other  video  services  to  subscribers 
would  "prime  the  pump."  giving  it  enough  of 
a  revenue  stream  to  help  it  complete  the  net- 
work. And.  it's  argued,  as  equipment  pur- 
chases grow,  the  unit  cost  is  likely  to  de- 
cline. 

Nevertheless,  opponents  charge  that  the 
telephone  industry  would  pass  the  bill  on  to 
their  captive  local  phone  customers,  driving 
up  everyone's  phone  bill.  Although  the  bills 
being  considered  in  Congress  would  impose 
severe  penalties  for  such  "cross-subsidies," 
the  cable  TV  association  and  other  cite  re- 
cent Instances  in  which  the  Baby  Bells  have 
used  revenue  ft-om  their  regulated  phone 
business  to  fund  other  activities— Including 
the  cost  of  lobbying. 

To  fight  the  battle,  the  National  Cable  Tel- 
evision Association  has  been  building  fitful 
political  alliances  with  some  of  its  bitterest 
enemies — broadcasters,  consumer  groups  and 
newspaper  publishers.  Broadcasters  fear  the 
phone  companies  as  another  competitor  for 
TV  ad  dollars  and  audiences,  as  do  newspaper 
publishers  (such  as  The  Washington  Post  Co.. 
a  major  cable-system  owner),  who  are  afraid 
the  phone  industry  will  offer  video  "news- 
papers" and  sophisticated  electronic  classi- 
fied ads  over  a  fiber-optic  network. 

And  consumer  groups,  which  have  savaged 
cable  operators  in  the  past  as  "price  goug- 
ers"  have  also  reluctantly  cast  their  lot  with 
the  cable  industry  by  opposing  relaxation  of 
the  current  restrictions  on  the  phone  indus- 
try. The  American  Association  of  Retired 
Persons  and  the  Consumer  Federation  of 
America,  for  example,  endorsed  the  cable  TV 
association's  video  attack  on  the  phone  in- 
dustry. 

The  cable  TV  association's  strategy  of 
playing   all    sides   against   one    another   is 


tricky,  but  some  believe  it  just  might  work. 
"It's  a  lot  easier  to  block  things  in  this  town 
than  it  is  to  change  things,"  said  FCC  Chair- 
man Alfred  C.  Slkes. 

Sikes  is  pushing  the  FCC  to  adopt  his 
"video  dial-tone"  proposal,  a  measure  that 
envisions  the  phone  companies  as  builders 
and  operators  of  TV-transmission  facilities 
that  could  be  leased  by  all  comers. 

While  the  debate  rages,  cable  companies 
are  touting  their  own  experiments  with  fiber 
optics.  By  adding  signal-squeezing  digital 
"compression"  technology  and  installing 
fiber-optic  lines  in  the  main  trunks  of  a 
cable  system— thereby  avoiding  the  huge  ex- 
pense of  wiring  every  home — cable  systems 
in  a  few  years  could  be  outfitted  to  offer  as 
many  as  400  or  500  channels  of  service,  some 
say. 

Tele-Communications  Inc.  (TCI),  the 
world's  largest  cable  company,  has  an- 
nounced an  ambitious  program  to  rebuild  the 
central  portion  of  its  aging  cable  systems 
with  fiber-optic  lines  that  will  improve  the 
reliability  of  its  systems.  With  fiber  optics 
and  compression.  TCI  would  like  to  outfit  its 
systems  to  provide  "video  on  demand."  the 
instant  pay-per-view  movie  ordering  service 
that  Jack  Jakubik  enjoys  now  (a  "near" 
video-on-demand  system,  featuring  56  chan- 
nels of  pay-per-view,  was  recently  switched 
on  by  Time  Warner  Inc.  in  Queens,  N.Y.. 
using  a  hybrid  of  fiber  optic  and  coaxial 
lines). 

TCI  officials  have  told  Wall  Street  ana- 
lysts that  video-on-demand  services  offered 
by  cable  operators  will  grab  as  much  as  one- 
third  of  the  $15  billion  in  business  now  gen- 
erated by  video  stores  within  seven  years. 

Several  cable  companies  are  responding  to 
the  phone  industry's  encroachment  with  a 
"Pac-Man  strategy":  turning  around  and  at- 
tempting to  start  local  phone  service 
through  "personal  communications  net- 
works" (PCNs). 

Like  cellular  phone  networks,  PCNs  trans- 
mit conversations  through  radio  trans- 
mission, but  the  phones  would  be  cheaper 
and  have  clearer  sound  than  existing  cellular 
phone  systems.  The  technology  still  isn't 
proven,  but  several  cable  companies,  includ- 
ing TCI  and  The  Washington  Post  Co.,  have 
obtained  experimental  licenses  from  the  FCC 
to  see  whether  some  of  their  local  cable  sys- 
tems can  be  outfitted  with  a  series  of  anten- 
nas to  create  an  alternative  phone  network. 

PCNs  would  complement  the  wire  net- 
works owned  by  the  phone  companies,  said 
Tom  Elliot,  TCI's  vice  president  of  engineer- 
ing and  technology. 

TCI  is  already  in  the  phone  business 
through  "alternative  access  networks"  it 
has  built  in  Denver,  Chicago  and  Seattle. 
These  networks  provide  limited  transmission 
of  voice,  text  and  video  between,  say,  a  group 
of  office  buildings  or  schools. 

To  become  full-fiedged  phone-service  pro- 
viders, however,  the  cable  industry  will  need 
Congress  to  repeal  restrictions  that  keep 
cable  companies  out  of  that  business. 

If  that  happens,  cable  operators  "will  be 
able  to  compete  with  the  phone  industry 
faster  than  we  could  compete  with  them." 
said  Dave  Bohmer,  senior  vice  president  of 
Chicago-based  Centel  Corp.,  which  operates 
telephone  and  cellular  systems  in  several 
states.  "They  could  build  [PCN]  facilities 
faster  than  we  could  build"  local  cable  sys- 
tems. 

These  technological,  political  and  eco- 
nomic factors  are  leading  some  observers  to 
conclude  that  the  telecommunications  fu- 
ture belongs  not  to  the  phone  industry  nor  to 
the  cable  industry  alone,  but  to  an  alliance 


of  both.  Already,  the  would-be  adversaries 
are  pooling  resources  in  foreign  markets 
that  permit  the  two  giant  industries  to  join. 
Last  month,  US  West  Inc.,  a  regional 
phone  company  based  in  Englewood,  Colo., 
and  TCI  merged  their  cable  and  phone  oper- 
ations in  Great  Britain.  Such  an  approach 
here,  of  course,  is  likely  to  anger  TV  broad- 
casters, newspaper  publishers  and  other  in- 
dustries that  fear  discrimination  by  a  duop- 
oly of  phone  and  cable  companies. 

BELL  ATLAN-nC'S  MOVES 

Among  the  most  aggressive  companies  in 
establishing  cable  ties  has  been  Bell  Atlan- 
tic, the  owner  of  the  Washington  area's 
Chesapeake  &  Potomac  Telephone  Cos. 

In  an  experimental  joint  venture  with 
Washington-based  Benchmark  Communica- 
tions, Bell  Atlantic  has  Installed  fiber-optic 
main  lines  in  Benchmark's  cable  system  in 
Loudoun  County.  Subscribers  to  that  system 
will  someday  be  able  to  order  pay-per-view 
programs  and  see  them  almost  instanta- 
neously, according  to  Bell  Atlantic.  They 
also  eventually  will  be  able  to  watch  one 
channel  while  calling  up  a  small  image  of  an- 
other channel  in  a  portion  of  the  screen. 

In  addition.  Bell  Atlantic  built  the  cable 
system  in  Washington  and  leases  the  wires 
and  hardware  to  District  Cablevision  Inc.. 
the  TCI-owned  partnership  that  holds  the 
franchise  with  the  city.  It  is  also  in  a  joint 
venture  with  TCI  and  Time  Warner  and  fel- 
low Baby  Bell  Amerltech  Corp.  to  build  a 
pay-television  service  in  New  Zealand. 

"If  you  look  ahead  [at  telecommuni- 
cations] with  enough  vision,"  TCI's  Elliot 
said,  'it's  fair  to  say  we  see  the  lines  blur- 
ring" between  phone  and  cable  companies. 

TELEVISION  TECHNOLOGIES  OF  THE  PRESENT 

Hard  Wire:  Programming  is  sent  to  cable 
company  from  various  sources,  where  it  is 
converted  and  retransmitted  to  subscribers 
through  copper  cable.  Most  systems  offer 
about  35  channels;  54  million  households  sub- 
scribe. 

Wireless— Multiple-Channel  Microwave 

Distribution  System:  Programming  from 
satellite  is  received  by  microwave  or  "wire- 
less" cable  company  and  retransmitted  by 
microwave  beam  directly  to  400.000  subscrib- 
ers. 

AND  THE  FUTURE 

High-powered  DBS — Direct  Broadcast  Sat- 
ellite: Programming  is  transmitted  via  high- 
frequency  electronic  signals  directly  to 
homes  with  a  low-cost  receiving  dish  or  plate 
12"  to  18"  across.  Channel  capacity  uncer- 
tain. 

Video  D'al-Tone:  Programming  is  sent  to 
home  via  phone  company's  fiber-optic  tele- 
phone lines,  which  also  carry  telephone  calls 
and  other  data  such  as  computer  trans- 
missions. Households  would  be  connected 
like  current  telephone  networks,  allowing 
individuals  to  send  video  Images  to  one  an- 
other. Could  transmit  hundreds  of  channels, 
but  it  is  not  yet  clear  who  would  provide  pro- 
gramming under  this  proposed  system. 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  Jan.  24.  1992] 

Cable  vs.  Phone  Companies:  The  Bigger 
War  Chest  May  Win 

In  the  debate  over  television's  future,  the 
telephone  and  cable  TV  industries  will  field 
two  of  the  most  effective — and  richest — lob- 
bies in  Washington. 

Measured  by  the  size  of  its  political  con- 
tributions, the  telephone  Industry  ranks 
with  the  defense,  tobacco  and  oil  lobbies.  Po- 
litical action  committees  (PACs)  connected 
with  GTE  Corp.,  Contel  Corp..  and  two  Baby 


Bells— US  West  Inc..  and  Pacific  Telesls 
Group— were  among  the  50  largest  corporate 
contributors  to  federal  candidates  in  1989  and 
1990.  Collectively,  these  four  companies  gave 
$1.2  million  to  candidates  during  those  years. 

The  seven  Bell  companies  demonstrated 
their  reach  in  1990  with  a  massive  ad  cam- 
paign designed  to  stir  public  support  for  re- 
moving legal  restrictions  that  had  kept  the 
companies  from  providing  electronic  "Infor- 
mation services"  over  their  monopoly  phone 
lines.  The  restriction  was  eventually  lifted 
by  a  federal  court  in  October. 

The  Bells  count  among  their  allies  Sen.  Al- 
bert Gore  Jr.  (D-Tenn.).  a  member  of  the 
Senate  Commerce  Committee.  Gore  received 
at  least  $82,500  ft-om  telephone  company 
sources  during  his  1988  presidential  cam- 
paign, including  contribution  from  political 
action  groups  set  up  by  BellSouth  Corp..  Bell 
Atlantic  Corp..  Pacific  Telesis  and  Nynex 
Corp..  according  to  Federal  Election  Com- 
mission records. 

Gore  has  been  antagonistic  toward  the 
cable  Industry,  signing  up  as  a  cosponsor  of 
a  Senate  bill  to  reregulate  many  aspects  of 
the  business,  Including  subscriber  rates.  (The 
bill  is  headed  for  a  showdown  in  the  Senate 
next  week.)  Gore  said  his  political  views  on 
the  issue  have  been  shaped  in  part  by  the  in- 
terests of  constituents  who  receive  TV  via 
home  satellite-dish  systems,  a  technological 
competitor  to  cable. 

But  cable  companies  have  proven  that  they 
are  not  political  lightweights.  Led  by  the 
National  Cable  Television  Association 
(NCTA),  cable  TV  interests  have  repeatedly 
beaten  attempts  to  undo  the  deregulatory 
provisions  of  the  Cable  Communications  Pol- 
icy Act  of  1984,  which  freed  cable  companies 
to  set  their  own  rates  and  helped  make  the 
Industry  into  a  $20  billion-a-year  behemoth. 

The  NCTA.  which  says  It  spends  $14  million 
a  year  on  lobbying,  administration  and  other 
activities,  raised  an  addition  $10  million 
from  its  members  last  year  for  an  advertis- 
ing and  public-relations  blitz  to  enhance  its 
image  and  counter  complaints  that  local 
cable  companies  provide  poor  service  at  ex- 
orbitant rates.  The  campaign's  slogan: 
"Cable  contributes  to  life." 

Cable  has  some  powerful  friends  on  Capitol 
Hill  as  well.  In  the  fall  of  1990.  Sen.  Timothy 
E.  Wlrth  (D-Colo.).  whose  state  Is  home  to 
the  country's  largest  cable  comjiany,  Tele- 
Communications  Inc.  (TCI)  effectively  killed 
a  bill  that  would  have  partially  reregulated 
the  rates  charged  by  cable  system  owners. 
(Wlrth  tied  up  the  bill  while  he  and  Gore  ar- 
gued over  language  in  a  portion  on  the  legis- 
lation.) Wirth's  actions  came  five  months 
after  a  cable-industry  fund-raiser  in  Wash- 
ington raised  more  than  $80,000  in  campaign 
contributions  for  Wlrth,  who  was  not  up  for 
reelection. 

Federal  Election  Commission  records  show 
that  the  NCTA's  PAC  gave  $548,000  to  153 
congressional  candidates  in  1990,  making  the 
organization  the  20th-largest  contributor 
among  all  trade  associations.  The  National 
Association  of  Broadcasters,  which  often  op- 
poses the  cable  group's  political  agenda,  was 
31st  among  the  trade  groups,  at  $277,000  in 
contributions. 

Wirth,  who  as  a  House  member  in  1984 
helped  write  legislation  that  deregulated 
cable  rates,  received  $6,000  from  the  NCTA's 
PAC  in  1989  and  1990.  He  also  had  received 
contributions  from  such  cable  industry 
heavyweights  as  Time  Warner  Inc.,  Turner 
Broadcasting  System  Inc.  and  Viacom  Inter- 
national Inc..  the  owner  of  the  MTV,  Nickel- 
odeon and  VII-1  cable  channels. 

TCI  has  been  among  the  most  aggressive  of 
political     contributors.     The     corporation's 
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Groups  Endorsing  S.  12 

National  Association  of  Broadcasters. 

Assoc  ation  of  Independent  Stations. 

Consu  ner  Federation  of  America. 

Natio  lal  Consumers  League. 

Consu  Tiers  Union. 

Natio  lal  Religious  Broadcasters. 

Amer:  can  Association  of  Retired  Persons. 

Natio  lal  Council  of  Senior  Citizens. 

Interr  ational    Brotherhood    of    Electrical 
Worker  . 

Natio  lal  Association  of  Broadcasters. 

Food  .  £  Allied  Service  Traders. 

Interr  ational  Ladles'  Garment  Workers. 

Natio  lal  Association  of  Broadcast  Employ- 
ees and  Technicians. 

Comn  unicatlons  Workers  of  America. 

Natio  lal  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  Asso- 
and  Wireless  Cable  Association. 
Auto  Workers. 
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(JORE  addressed  the  Chair. 
RESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
Tennessee. 
]rORE.   Mr.    President,   I  would 
commend   my   colleague,    the 
from  Missouri,  on  the  excel- 
he  has  just  made  and  on 
he  has  provided  in  bring- 
s  bill  forward.  I  have  had  the 
to  work  with  him  for  a  num- 
ears  on  the  Commerce  Commit- 
for  a  number  of  years  on  this 
issue. 

this  is  a  bipartisan  bill  that 
brought  to  the  floor.  It  has 
pending  committee  proposal 
2  years  now,  and  it  has  been 
For  floor  action   for  8  months, 
is  bipartisan.   It  represents  a 
among  those   on  the  Corn- 
Committee  and  many  others  in 
who  have  looked  at  this  de- 
problem  in  the  marketplace, 
want   to   share   in   the  senti- 
just  expressed  by  my  colleague 
to  this  so-called  substitute 
have  heard  will  be  introduced. 
Senator  Danforth  says,  not  a 
proposal  but  simply  an  ef- 
gut   the  bill.   It  is  not  com- 
.  There  should  be  nobody  in  the 
in  any  way  fooled  by  it.  I  hope 
just  vote  it  down  quickly  and 
with  the  business  of  passing  this 
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Here   we  are   once   again   trying  to 
bring    lome  sanity  to  the  cable  tele- 


vision marketplace,  and  once  again  we 
are  trying  to  respond  to  the  continuing 
and  just  complaints  of  millions  of 
American  families  who  have  been  re- 
peatedly stunned  by  unfair  rate  in- 
creases, poor  services,  and  virtually 
nonexistent  competition. 

Where  did  we  get  the  idea  in  America 
that  it  was  perfectly  all  right  for  some 
giant  industry  to  have  no  competition 
whatsoever  and  no  regulation  whatso- 
ever? Just  point  them  in  the  direction 
of  the  consumer  and  go  sic  'em. 

Should  we  be  surprised  that  they 
raise  rates  constantly  as  high  as  they 
can  possibly  raise  them?  Should  we  be 
surprised  that  when  complaints  about 
poor  services  come  in  they  turn  a  deaf 
ear  and  do  not  respond?  Should  we  be 
surprise  that  they  have  these  abuses  in 
the  marketplace  such  as  the  tendency 
to  shakedown  the  makers  of  television 
progrrams? 

You  know,  the  monopoly  in  the  cable 
television  industry  is  so  tight  now,  it  Is 
very  common  for  somebody  in  the  cre- 
ative community  to  come  up  with  a 
new  television  program  that  it  wants 
to  put  on  cable  and  they  go  to  the  lead- 
ers of  the  industry,  and  the  industry 
says,  "You  know,  we  would  like  to  own 
a  little  bit  of  your  company.  If  you 
give  us  some  ownership  in  your  com- 
pany, then  maybe  we  will  be  willing  to 
talk  to  you  about  putting  your  pro- 
gramming on  our  cable  systems." 

That  is  incredible.  It  is  a  shakedown. 
But  it  is  now  routine  as  a  way  of  doing 
business  in  the  cable  industry.  Why? 
Because  they  have  too  much  power. 

Lord  Acton  is,  of  course,  the  author 
of  the  famous  comment  "Power  cor- 
rupts, and  absolute  power  corrupts  ab- 
solutely." It  is  true  of  economic  power 
as  well  as  political  power. 

There  are  a  lot  of  good  people  in  the 
cable  television  industry.  But  I  do  not 
care  how  good  somebody  is,  if  you  put 
that  person  in  a  situation  where  they 
have  absolute  power  to  raise  rates 
without  any  fear  of  competition,  with- 
out any  fear  of  anybody  holding  them 
accountable,  and  you  leave  them  with 
that  temptation  long  enough,  they  will 
be  very  likely  to  succumb  to  it  and 
start  raising  the  rates  and  start  the 
other  abuses  of  which  so  many  in  this 
industry  are  now  unfortunately  guilty. 

Well,  since  1984,  when  the  new  law 
was  passed  which  took  away  the  com- 
petition, took  away  the  potential  for 
competition,  took  away  the  ability  of 
local  governments  to  hold  these  com- 
panies accountable,  since  that  time 
this  situation  has  gotten  completely 
out  of  control. 

As  the  rates  have  gone  up,  and  as  the 
complaints  have  mounted,  people  have 
asked  their  local  officials,  who  are  the 
ones  responsible  for  granting  the  mo- 
nopoly franchise,  "Why,  don't  you  do 
something  about  it?"  And  the  local  of- 
ficials call  in  the  city  attorney,  or  the 
county  attorney,  and  they  say,  "This  is 
outrageous.  Let's  do  something  about 
it." 


And  do  you  know  what  the  lawyers 
tell  them?  They  tell  them.  "Unfortu- 
nately, Mr.  Mayor,  we  used  to  have  the 
power  to  hold  them  accountable,  but 
Congress  took  that  power  away  from 
us.  We  can  still  give  a  monopoly  ft-an- 
chlse  but  we  can't  protect  our  citizens, 
because  Congress,  in  its  wisdom,  took 
away  from  local  governments  any  abil- 
ity to  hold  these  companies  account- 
able." 

We  had  the  idea  8  years  ago  that  this 
would  be  a  good  thing  to  do.  As  Sen- 
ator Danforth  said  so  ably  a  few  mo- 
ments ago,  nobody  anticipated  the 
kind  of  situation  which  has  since  devel- 
oped. But  now,  when  these  local  offi- 
cials look  at  the  horror  stories  unfold- 
ing in  so  many  communities  around 
this  country,  they  are  getting  impa- 
tient. 

They  say  to  us,  we  ought  to  have  the 
right  to  protect  our  citizens.  If  it  is  a 
monopoly  and  if  there  is  no  competi- 
tion, then  there  has  to  be  some  way  to 
hold  them  accountable. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  way  to 
hold  them  accountable  unless  this  bill 
passes.  If  this  bill  passes,  we  will  intro- 
duce competition  for  cable  television 
companies  and,  pending  the  arrival  of 
competition,  we  will  restore  some  abil- 
ity for  local  governments  to  hold  these 
companies  accountable.  No  industry  in 
this  country  should  be  in  a  situation 
where  it  has  zero  competition  and  zero 
regulation.  One  or  the  other— you  pick 
it.  One  or  the  other.  But  not  an  absence 
of  either.  Because  that  leads  to  abuses. 

Senator  Danforth  talked  about  the 
dialog  about  potential  compromise.  I 
was  among  those  who  worked  to 
achieve  a  last  minute  compromise  on 
this  legislation  as  the  Congress  came 
to  a  close  in  1990.  Some  cable  leaders 
saw  this  train  coming  down  the  pike 
and  saw  the  wisdom  in  bringing  the  de- 
bate to  an  end  and  worked  with  us  to 
fashion  a  reasonable  bill  to  send  to  the 
White  House. 

Now,  as  Senator  Danforth  also  said, 
the  White  House  threatens  a  veto.  And 
the  cable  industry  has  taken  a  much 
more  stubborn  view  and  simply  opposes 
any  legislation.  And,  of  course,  the 
cable  industry  has  a  lot  of  political 
power.  They  wield  a  lot  of  influence. 
And  they  are  using  every  bit  of  it  they 
can  muster. 

For  the  past  4  or  5  months  we  have 
heard  repeated  rumors  of  that  so-called 
alternative,  the  one  that  is  going  to  be 
introduced  as  a  substitute  for  this  leg- 
islation. Only  now,  at  the  very  last  mo- 
ment, have  we  been  handed  a  proposal 
by  those  who  have  fought  so  long  and 
hard  against  meaningful  cable  legisla- 
tion. We  still  do  not  know  what  is  in  it. 
It  is  just  an  excuse  to  gut  the  bill. 
There  is  no  other  meaning  in  it.  There 
is  no  intention  whatsoever  that  it  pass 
or  be — well,  I  should  not  speculate  on 
the  intention  of  the  sponsors.  I  with- 
draw that  comment. 

Let  me  say  I  find  it  hard  to  believe 
that  anybody  really  expects  that  it  will 


become  law.  It  is  crafted  primarily  as  a 
device  for  defeating  this  bill.  That  is 
the  way  it  appears  to  me.  And  once  we 
begin  work  in  earnest  on  S.  12,  later 
this  week,  I  believe  that  our  colleagues 
will  see  this  so-called  alternative  for 
what  it  really  is.  just  an  effort  to  un- 
dermine the  real  thing. 

The  real  relief  for  consumers  is  em- 
bodied in  S.  12,  the  bill  that  is  before 
the  Senate. 

Let  us  spend  just  a  moment,  if  we 
could,  Mr.  President,  to  review  the  true 
state  of  affairs  facing  cable  consumers. 
Since  the  committee  reported  this  bill 
last  May,  indeed  since  the  committee 
reported  a  similar  bill  nearly  2  years 
ago,  not  a  single  event  has  happened  to 
diminish  the  need  for  this  legislation. 
Unwarranted  rate  increases  continue 
unabated.  Local  communities  continue 
to  have  their  hands  tied  in  franchise 
renewal  negotiations.  That  is  one  of 
the  arguments:  they  do  not  have  to 
renew  the  franchise. 

Under  the  current  law,  they  often 
have  no  choice  but  to  renew  the  fran- 
chise. Still,  cable's  competitors  con- 
tinue to  be  discriminated  against.  The 
multisystem  operators  are  taking  over 
smaller  MSO's  and  continuing  to  con- 
centrate the  industry,  and  the  FCC  has 
taken  only  token  action,  pitifully 
token  action  which  addresses  the  prob- 
lems of  less  than  a  third  of  the  coun- 
try's cable  consumers  and  even  then  in 
a  limited  way. 

Some  cable  spokesmen  have  at- 
tempted to  dismiss  all  of  these  com- 
plaints arising  from  all  over  the  coun- 
try as  simply  the  noise  of  a  few  com- 
petitors, a  few  disgruntled  consumers, 
a  few  community  leaders  who  are  over- 
ly sensitive  to  a  few  constituents.  Mr. 
President,  this  charade  has  not  fooled 
anyone. 

We  all  know  what  happens  when  we 
go  back  and  talk  to  our  constituents.  I 
had  an  open  meeting  in  a  community 
in  west  Tennessee  3  weeks  ago.  Several 
people  came,  but  one  person  came  for 
this  purpose  who  was  especially  vocal 
and  talked  about  what  the  cable  com- 
pany was  doing. 

I  was  back  home  this  past  weekend 
and  the  same  guy  ran  into  me  at  an- 
other event  in  a  neighboring  county 
and  he  said,  "You  will  never  believe 
this,  but  in  the  last  3  weeks  since  we 
spoke  at  the  townhall  meeting,  they 
have  raised  the  rates  again." 

If  anybody  wonders  why  this  legisla- 
tion keeps  on  gaining  strength  and 
gaining  supporters  and  building  mo- 
mentum, it  is  not  complicated.  The 
cable  industry  is  making  converts  for 
this  bill  because  the  rates  keep  going 
up  and  because  the  complaints  from 
consumers  keep  falling  on  deaf  ears. 

In  any  event,  cable  consumers  are 
perfectly  capable  of  discerning  the  dif- 
ference between  public  relations  cam- 
paigns and  genuine  action  on  rates  and 
service  and  competition. 

Earlier  this  year,  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  updated  its  alarming 


survey  on  cable  rates.  In  1990,  the  GAO 
reported  that  rates  for  the  most  basic 
services,  the  package  of  channels  con- 
sumers are  forced  to  take  to  even  get 
on  a  cable  system,  had  increased  an  av- 
erage of  29  percent  over  the  study  pe- 
riod. But  more  recently,  after  obtain- 
ing new  information,  the  GAO  found 
that  basic  rates  had  increased  an  even 
more  dramatic  56  percent  over  the  past 
4  years. 

As  some  of  our  colleagues  will  re- 
member, there  have  been  particularly 
outrageous  examples  of  rate  abuses  in 
my  own  home  State  of  Tennessee 
where  the  infamous  MultiVision  case  of 
tyrannical  rate  gouging  is  now  legend- 
ary in  the  industry  and  among  those 
who  are  trying  to  protect  consumers 
from  this  industry. 

But  it  turns  out  that  many  commu- 
nities controlled  by  cable  MSO's, 
multisystem  operators  other  than 
MultiVision,  have  also  experienced  un- 
warranted rate  practices  by  the  local 
monopoly  operator. 

Three  of  Tennessee's  largest  cities- 
Memphis,  Nashville,  and  Knoxville — 
are  communities  not  covered  by  the 
FCC's  so-called  effective  competition 
ruling  last  year.  In  these  cities,  rates 
increased  87  percent,  98  percent,  and  86 
percent  respectively. 

What  are  we  supposed  to  tell  consum- 
ers experiencing  rate  increases  like 
that?  What  are  their  local  officials  who 
granted  the  monopoly  franchise  sup- 
posed to  tell  them?  That  Congress 
passed  a  law  stripping  them  of  any 
ability  to  hold  them  accountable?  And 
that  the  cable  industry  is  too  politi- 
cally powerful  to  permit  justice  in  re- 
writing that  law? 

I  am  not  prepared  to  give  people  that 
answer.  That  is  why  I  have  been  fight- 
ing these  past  few  years  to  change  the 
law.  That  is  why  I  am  supporting  Sen- 
ator Danforth  with  the  proposal  that 
is  now  brought  by  a  bipartisan  group  of 
Senators  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate  this 
week. 

And,  in  countless  smaller  commu- 
nities, city  ofi'icials  struggled  with  any 
effort  possible  to  inject  some  competi- 
tion into  the  local  market,  so  that 
their  constituents  might  be  able  to  af- 
ford basic  cable  services.  In  most  cases 
they  were  threatened  with  lawsuits, 
and  the  cable  industry  has  a  very  deep 
pocket.  They  had  the  new  competitive 
entrant  bought  out  by  the  incumbent 
monopolist.  That  is  very  common.  Or 
they  were  told  by  other  cable  operators 
that  they  would  not  compete  with  a 
"bad  actor"  because  someday  they 
might  face  the  same  competition  in 
situations  where  they  had  the  monop- 
oly. 

Indeed,  just  this  morning  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  reported  a  front  page 
story  entitled  "Cable  Cabal:  How  Giant 
TCI  Uses  Self-Dealing  Hardball  to 
Dominate  Market."  The  Wall  Street 
Journal  reported  in  that  story,  on  the 
strong-arm  tactics  of  TCI,  the  cable  in- 


dustry's biggest  and  most  intimidating 
MSO,  which  holds  the  franchise  in, 
among  other  places,  a  little  town 
called  Morgan  ton,  NC. 

In  that  instance,  TCI  apparently  fun- 
neled  corporate  money  into  a  group 
that  the  company  organized  specifi- 
cally for  the  purpose  of  guaranteeing 
that  TCI  would,  in  essence,  be  granted 
a  lifetime  monopoly  franchise.  When 
the  company's  covert  activities  failed, 
it  reportedly  spent  S144,000  to  run  the 
mayor  and  an  incumbent  councilman 
out  of  office.  The  incumbents,  as  is  the 
case  with  most  local  campaigns,  had 
only  a  few  hundred  dollars  to  spend 
against  S144.000  spent  by  this  cable  in- 
dustry giant.  But  the  people  of  Mor- 
ganton  were  not  fooled.  Both  of  these 
individuals  were  reelected,  and  now 
TCI  has  shifted  its  tactics  and  is  busy 
filing  lawsuits  to  stop  the  city  from 
building  its  own  cable  network. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks this  Wall  Street  Journal  article 
called  "Cable  Cabal"  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Conrad),  without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  this  is  sim- 
ply not  a  case  of  a  natural  monopoly 
developing  out  of  economic  realities  in 
the  local  marketplace.  No,  this  is  a  mo- 
nopoly of  a  different  kind.  This  is  a  leg- 
islatively created  monopoly,  bom  out 
of  a  Government-forced  compulsory  li- 
cense to  take  local  television  program- 
ming for  free  and  give  it  an  overdose  of 
anticompetitive  proposals  in  the  1984 
Cable  Act. 

This  monopoly  is  manifested  in  so 
many  cases  that  it  is  virtually  impos- 
sible to  keep  up  with  alarming  new 
rates  and  service  developments. 

One  of  the  industry's  favorite  ways 
to  jack  up  cable  rates  while  making  it 
appear  that  rate  increases  are  modest 
is  to  suddenly  introduce  some  brand 
new  change.  For  example,  they  will  all 
of  a  sudden  say  you  have  to  start  pay- 
ing us  for  the  converter  boxes  or  you 
have  to  pay  us  for  the  remote  control 
device,  or  if  you  hook  up  the  same 
service  in  a  second  room,  you  have  to 
pay  us  an  arm  and  a  leg  for  that,  or  we 
have  some  other  brand  new  charge  that 
we  are  going  to  add  on  to  the  basic 
charge. 

Indeed,  some  of  the  most  outrageous 
developments  arise  from  the  industry's 
apparent  determination  to  move  as 
much  programming  as  possible  to  a 
pay-per-view  basis  so  that  what  used  to 
be  basic  programming  that  came  with 
the  monthly  rate,  all  of  a  sudden  any- 
thing that  is  especially  popular  that 
people  really  want  to  watch  is  on  a  pay 
per  view  basis.  That  is  the  trend.  That 
is  the  direction  they  are  heading  in  at 
full  speed.  And  to  add  insult  to 
consumer  injury,  cable  operators  would 
render  the  current  generation  of  cable- 
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olleagues  are  fully  aware  of  one 
notorious      practice      called 
retierihg.  That  is  a  fancy  word  within 
industry  to  discribe  a  recent  cable 
which     surely     must     have 
its  industry   inventor  a  huge 
from  corporate  headquarters  in 
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ring  works  like  this:  First,  the 
(Jperator  who  once  offered  a  pack- 
basic  services,  including  local 
air  free  TV  channels  and  typi- 
or  so  cable  services  like  ESPN, 
USA,    CNN,    so   on,    essentially 
ve   have   all   come   to   know   as 
(  able  for  average  prices  that  was 
■nonth— it  varies  widely  across 
but  that  hats  been  the  av- 
price — but   under  retiering.    the 
(f?erator,  worried  about  potential 
ntrols  on  basic  rate  hikes,  di- 
current  offering  into  a  pack- 
mostly  free  television  channels 
by  broadcasters,  provided  free 
aw,  which  he  then  charges  peo- 
about  SIO  a  month,  and  calls 
cable;  obviously,  a  service 
a  minimum  number  of  people 
lecause  all  it  includes  is  stuff 
available  over  the  air  anyway. 
!  areas  where  they  have  trouble 
a  clear  signal,  they  take  those 
(|hannels  and  charge  much  more, 
the  market  will  bear.  That  is 
tier  that  might  potentially  be 
under  the  FCC  rule.  So  this 
the  scheme  of  retiering  begins, 
lere  is  the  next  step.  The  cable 
then  creates  a  new  expanded 


basic  package  which  includes  the  same 
mostly  free  TV  channels  plus  the  other 
20-plus  channels  that  his  subscribers 
really  want  from  cable  and  charges  S20 
essentially  for  the  exact  same  product 
but  with  a  hefty  increase  compared  to 
what  was  charged  for  the  same  thing 
before  the  retiering.  A  little  sleight  of 
hand  going  on  there.  A  lot  of  sleight  of 
hand  going  on  there,  taking  it  out  of 
the  consumers'  pockets. 

So  in  a  brilliant  exploitation  of  mo- 
nopoly pricing  power  and  loopholes, 
the  cable  operator  has  in  one  swift 
stroke  of  the  corporate  pen  avoided 
what  minimal  regulation  the  FCC 
wants  in  the  minority  of  places  and 
created  a  new  cash-flow  at  the  same 
time. 

Unless  my  colleagues  suspect  that 
this  scenario  is  simply  hypothetical 
talk,  I  would  like  to  print  in  the 
Record  an  article  which  also  appeared 
in  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  this  one  2 
weeks  ago,  entitled  "Cable-TV  Firms' 
Higher-Priced  'Tiers'  Brings  Cries  Of 
Outrage  From  Consumers."  It  was 
dated  January  15,  1992.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was    ordered    to    be    printed    in    the 
Record,  as  follows: 
[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Jan.  15,  1992] 

Cable-TV  Firms'  Higher-Priced  "Tiers  " 

Bring  Cries  of  Outrage  From  Consumers 
(By  Mark  Robichaux) 

New  York.— For  the  nation's  cable-tele- 
vision operators,  getting  down  to  basics 
often  seems  something  best  avoided. 

Keenly  aware  of  reregulation  threats  and 
new  federal  rules  that  let  more  cities  cap 
basic  cable  rates,  cable  systems  have  simply 
redefined  what  "basic"  supposedly  means. 
They  have  carved  out  a  layer  of  popular 
channels  to  form  a  new  "tier"  that  costs 
extra— and  thus  they  effectively  dodge  the 
rules  aimed  at  curbing  price  increases  for 
basic  cable. 

The  practice  of  "tiering"  wasn't  prevalent 
in  late  1989.  when  Congress  first  threatened 
to  impose  new  regulations  on  cable,  just 
three  years  after  it  had  largely  deregulated 
the  industry.  But  tiering  had  spread  to  al- 
most 60%  of  all  cable  subscribers  by  the  mid- 
dle of  last  year.  It  is  likely  to  expand  even 
further  this  year. 

CONSUMER  complaints 

Consumer  groups  call  it  a  shell  game  that 
has  let  cable  companies  blithely  slap  on  un- 
fair rate  increases.  In  the  past  few  months 
alone,  the  cable  system  in  Los  Angeles  im- 
posed a  12%  increase  on  its  most  popular 
package,  and  the  system  here  in  Manhattan 
similarly  set  a  10%  increase.  Last  March. 
Time  Warner  Inc.'s  Brooklyn  system  formed 
a  new  tier  that  included  MTV  and  CNN;  nine 
months  later,  it  raised  the  charge  for  the 
tier  by  34%. 

"Cash  now  is  the  name  of  the  game  for 
these  companies,"  says  lawyer  Nicholas  Mil- 
ler, who  represents  several  cities  in  disputes 
with  cable  systems.  "Their  main  concern  is 
how  do  we  frustrate,  confuse,  divide  or  slow 
down  an  attempt  to  regulate  the  rates." 

Almost  all  of  the  nation's  biggest  cable 
companies  now  use  tiering.  They  maintain 
that  it  more  fairly  spreads  the  costs  of  var- 
ious channels  among  the  viewers  who  really 


want  them,  that  It  lets  them  lower  the  price 
of  pared-down  basic  cable  and  reach  viewers 
who  merely  want  better  reception  and  the 
low-income  people  who  otherwise  couldn't 
afford  cable.  Criticism  of  tiering  "is  pure 
cable-bashing  that  is  totally  unjustified," 
says  Richard  Aurelio,  president  of  Time  War- 
ner's New  York  cable  group. 

Many  cable  operators,  however,  don't  tell 
customers  that  a  cheaper  basic  option  is 
available.  They  simply  switch  customers 
over  to  the  more  expensive  tiers  through  a 
"negative  option"  that  requires  subecribers 
to  go  out  of  their  v.ay  to  reject  the  change. 
In  some  cases,  customers  are  penalized  for 
switching  to  the  lower-priced  tier  by  having 
to  pay  an  extra  one-time  charge. 

Only  a  sliver  of  cable  subscribers  on  tiered 
systems— usually  well  over  10%— actually 
buys  the  redefined  narrow  basic  service. 
When  federal  investigators  randomly  called 
systems  and  posed  as  customers,  they  found 
that  nine  leading  companies  offering  tiers 
didn't  even  acknowledge  the  existence  of  the 
lowest-priced  basic  tier,  according  to  a  re- 
cent report  from  the  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice. (Calls  by  a  reporter  to  Time  Warner  sys- 
tems in  Manhattan  and  Brooklyn  produced 
similar  results.) 

"The  game  for  cable  operators  is  to  tell 
regulators  that  this  is  a  separate  and  op- 
tional tier,"  says  Joseph  Van  Eaton,  a  cable 
lawyer  for  several  cities.  "But  they're  telling 
subscribers  that  expanded  tiers  are  part  of 
basic  service. 

Despite  cable  operators'  claims  to  the  con- 
trary, the  price  structure  behind  tiering 
often  has  little  basis  in  reality,  in  terms  of 
demand  for  the  channels  and  operators' 
costs.  For  example.  Time  Warner's  Brook- 
lyn-Queens cable  group  previously  charged 
$20.90  for  58  channels.  Last  March  it  split  the 
dial  into  24  channels  for  basic  (S14.95)  and  a 
tier  of  34  popular  channels  for  an  extra  $5.95. 
Then  it  tacked  on  an  extra  $2.05  for  the  sec- 
ond tier  last  month,  a  34%  increase.  Yet  the 
tier  probably  costs  the  company  only  $3.52  to 
begin  with,  based  on  an  average  monthly 
cost  of  16  cents  a  channel.  (That  average  cost 
comes  from  Paul  Kagan  Associates,  a  media 
research  concern:  Time  Warner's  cable  group 
declines  to  discuss  specifics  of  its  channel 
prices.) 

Charging  an  extra  $8  for  the  tier  is  "totally 
unjustified,"  asserts  Bill  Squadron,  who 
oversees  New  York  City  cable  systems  as  the 
city's  telecommunications  commissioner. 
"These  companies  are  protecting  unbeliev- 
ably favorable  market  conditions— no  com- 
petition and  no  regulation."  Time  Warner's 
Mr.  Aurelio  dismisses  the  charge  as  unrea- 
sonable. 

startling  price  increases 

Just  four  years  ago.  cable  companies  were 
doing  the  reverse  of  tiering.  When  Congress 
freed  cable  from  rate  regulation  by  local 
governments,  systems  folded  all  channels 
and  rates  into  one  basic  offering.  Then  they 
levied  startling  and  aggressive  price  in- 
creases. Cable  bills  shot  up  61%  from  Decem- 
ber 1986  to  July  1991. 

Cable  operators  said  the  jump  was  needed 
to  make  up  for  years  of  artificially  low  rates, 
when  local  governments  had  refused  to  grant 
adequate  fee  increases.  But  a  Justice  Depart- 
ment report  found  that  only  about  half  of 
the  rate  rise  was  due  to  higher  costs. 

As  criticism  intensified.  Congress  began 
weighing  new  regulation  but  got  nowhere.  A 
bigger  threat  came  from  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission.  In  January  1990, 
the  FCC  announced  a  proposal  that  would 
vastly  increase  the  number  of  communities 
allows  to  ride  herd  on  basic  cable  rates. 


When  Congress  deregulated  cable  In  1987,  it 
let  a  handful  of  communities — those  that  had 
fewer  than  three  broadcast  stations  in  their 
local  markets— continue  to  regulate  local 
cable  rates.  The  new  FCC  rule  proposed  to 
let  towns  with  fewer  than  six  stations  con- 
trol cable  rates,  affecting  61%  of  all  cable 
systems  and  covering  34%  of  all  cable  sub- 
scribers in  the  U.S. 

But  the  FCC  didn't  pass  the  new  rule  until 
last  July— and  by  that  time  tiering  had 
taken  hold.  The  FCC  rule  also  had  a  major 
loophole:  It  let  local  governments  control 
only  basic  rates. 

"It  tends  to  make  a  mockery  of  the  proc- 
ess," says  Bill  Johnson,  deputy  chief  of  the 
mass-media  bureau  of  the  FCC.  "It's  annoy- 
ing to  the  consumer  because  what  they  want 
isn't  regulated  by  the  city." 

The  new  FCC  rule  gave  Laredo,  Texas,  new 
authority  to  control  local  cable  rates.  But  in 
June  1990  the  local  cable  company.  Paragon 
Cable,  split  its  single  package  of  34  channels 
into  a  basic  offering  of  11  and  a  second  tier 
of  23  channels.  Subscribers  who  signed  up  for 
the  expended  basic  tier  had  to  pay  the  sys- 
tem $15  each  to  change  to  the  more  limited 
basic  service. 

Three  months  later,  the  system  raised  the 
price  of  the  second  tier  by  30%,  from  $5  to 
%6.50.  It  tacked  another  $2  increase  on  one 
year  after  that.  The  end  result;  In  15  months 
after  Paragon  imposed  the  tiered  approach, 
Laredo  subscribers  were  paying  21%  more  for 
the  same  34  channels  ($20.50  a  month,  com- 
pared with  $17  when  the  tier  was  adopted  in 
June  1990). 

Paragon,  a  subsidiary  of  Kblcom  Inc.  in 
Houston,  also  lowered  the  price  of  its  11- 
channel  basic  offering  to  $7.95  a  month  from 
$12  last  July,  but  only  a  small  number  of 
subscribers  were  affected. 

Some  cities  are  trying  to  fight  the  cable 
companies  by  seeking  the  right  to  regulate 
the  extra  tier  of  "expanded  basic."  The  city 
of  Gillette,  Wyo..  is  in  a  court  battle  with 
Tele-Communication  Inc.,  the  nation's  larg- 
est cable  operator. 

In  December  1989,  Tele-Communications 
retiered  its  channels  and  automatically 
switched  customers  to  the  expanded  service. 
It  also  began  charging  extra  for  items  such 
as  converter  boxes  and  cable  guides.  By  May 
1990,  a  customer  would  have  had  to  pay  $22.^ 
for  the  same  package  that  had  cost  $16.74 
five  months  earlier,  a  jolting  33%  increase. 

Outraged,  the  city  passed  an  ordinance 
that  set  the  price  for  basic  service  at  $12.80 
and  set  expanded  basic  at  $13.20.  Tele-Com- 
munications refused  to  lower  the  price,  and 
the  city  filed  suit.  In  November,  a  federal 
judge  ruled  that  the  city  had  the  authority 
to  set  only  "basic  rates."  Now  Gillette  is 
pursuing  a  second  argument,  that  TCI's  "ex- 
panded basic"  tier  isn't  really  a  distinct  and 
separate  product  from  basic  service.  (TCI  of- 
ficials declined  to  comment  on  the  situation 
in  Gillette.) 

Tiering  has  also  triggered  resentment 
among  newer  cable  channels,  which  fear  a 
loss  of  distribution  if  they  are  placed  on  tiens 
with  pay  services. 

Bills  now  in  Congress  address  tiering,  but 
if  Congress  regulates  every  level  of  service, 
"it  will  freeze  the  development  of  new  pro- 
gramming," contends  Steve  Effros,  president 
of  the  Community  Antenna  Television  Asso- 
ciation, a  cable  trade  group.  He  says  pro- 
posed laws  aimed  at  tiers  would  put  artificial 
price  caps  on  channels.  "We  are  finding  our 
price  levels  now,"  he  says. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
another  reason  why  the  rates  are  going 
up  80  rapidly.  When  you  have  this  mo- 


nopoly situation,  it  is  so  tempting  for 
people  to  get  in  there  and  take  advan- 
tage of  it  that  some  unscrupulous  oper- 
ators have  begun  to  use  the  junk  bonds 
to  bid  up  the  price  of  the  cable  tele- 
vision companies  and  take  them  over. 

The  original  operators  who  might 
have  negotiated  with  the  community, 
might  even  in  some  cases  have  estab- 
lished good  business  ties  with  people  in 
the  community  and  be  subject  to  some 
community  pressure  if  they  want  to 
continue  being  honored  members  of  the 
community,  are  bought  out  by  people 
who  see  the  financial  opportunity  that 
the  monopoly  makes  possible  and  they 
use  these  junk  bonds  to  buy  them. 

The  interest  rate  on  the  junk  bonds 
is  very  high.  How  are  they  going  to  pay 
the  interest  on  the  money  they  have 
borrowed  to  buy  the  cable  system  at  an 
inflated  price?  Three  guesses,  Mr. 
President.  Raise  rates.  No.  1.  Then 
raise  rates  again,  No.  2.  And  then  raise 
rates  again.  No.  3. 

That  is  so  they  can  finance  the  inter- 
est on  the  junk  bonds.  U  they  do  not 
raise  rates,  they  cannot  pay  the  inter- 
est. So  they  raise  rates.  And  people 
complain.  They  say,  "Too  bad.  There  is 
nothing  you  can  do  about  it  because 
Congress,  'in  its  wisdom,'  took  away 
the  ability  of  local  communities  to 
hold  the  company  accountable." 

We  have  outlawed  the  only  potential 
competition  that  they  might  face. 

We  have  required  by  law  that  the  raw 
material  of  their  basic  over-the-alr 
progranmiing  be  given  to  them  for  free. 

Pretty  sweet  deal  if  you  can  get  it. 
You  can  get  it.  Get  some  junk  bonds, 
pay  the  high  interest  rates,  and  raise 
the  cable  rates  to  finance  it.  The  lesson 
has  not  been  lost  on  many  who  are  buy- 
ing into  this  industry  now.  But  the 
cable  industry  just  cavalierly  dismisses 
public  concern,  and  that  retiering 
scheme  that  I  mentioned  a  minute  ago 
is  only  one  of  many  such  schemes. 

Only  2  months  ago.  Consumer  Re- 
ports, one  of  the  most  credible  analysts 
of  consumer  problems,  completed  and 
released  its  survey  of  more  than  200,000 
cable  consumers.  While  the  1990  and 
1991  GAO  reports  that  I  mentioned  a 
moment  ago  confirm  the  issue  of  rate 
abuses,  the  Consumer  Reports  survey 
reported  alarming  facts  about  the  qual- 
ity of  cable  service.  For  instance,  25 
percent  of  all  cable  customers  are  dis- 
satisfied with  their  cable  service;  as 
many  as  40  percent  in  Chicago,  for  in- 
stance, and  there  are  other  examples  of 
where  the  number  is  very  high. 

Do  you  know  what  would  happen  in  a 
normal  business  if  25  percent  of  all  the 
customers  or  45  percent  of  all  the  cus- 
tomers were  dissatisfied  with  the  serv- 
ice a  company  was  providing?  They 
would  go  to  the  competition.  The  com- 
pany would  know  they  were  about  to 
do  that,  and  so  they  would  clean  up 
their  act  and  they  would  provide  better 
service.  That  is  why  competition 
works. 


But  since  It  is  a  monopoly,  they  do 
not  have  any  competition,  and  so  they 
do  not  care.  They  will  claim  they  care, 
and  they  will  try  to  remain  just  short 
of  the  gag  level.  But  they  want  to  raise 
those  rates,  and  they  do  not  want  to 
spend  money  to  hire  more  people  to 
take  care  of  the  service  problems,  be- 
cause that  is  money  out  of  the  monopo- 
list's pocket  that  he  knows  he  does  not 
have  to  spend. 

The  monopolists  know  there  is  one 
thing  that  could  happen  which  would 
change  that.  If  this  bill  passed,  then 
they  would  be  held  accountable.  They 
would  have  to  listen  to  people's  com- 
plaints. They  would  have  to  worry 
about  competition — horrors.  Competi- 
tion. They  would  have  to  worry  about 
being  held  accountable  for  the  lack  of 
service  and  the  constant  rate  increases. 

Here  is  another  fact  from  the 
Consumer  Reports  survey:  35  percent  of 
Americans  surveyed  report  that  the 
company  providing  thom  cable  tele- 
vision does  not  provide  sufficient  infor- 
mation about  billing  and  service;  43 
percent  note  that  it  is  extremely  dif- 
ficult to  even  reach  the  cable  company. 

My  constituents  tell  me  a  very  com- 
mon experience  is  to  get  a  bill  in  the 
mail  and  have  a  charge  on  it  that  is 
just  wrong;  it  is  outrageously  high. 
They  naturally  feel  some  anger,  but 
they  think:  "I  will  call  them  and  talk 
to  them  about  it  and  try  to  straighten 
this  out."  Ring,  ring,  ring,  ad  nauseam; 
they  do  not  answer  the  telephone.  They 
do  not  care.  They  do  not  have  to  care. 

In  August,  the  Justice  Department 
released  an  official  report  entitled 
"Market  Power  and  Price  Increases  for 
Basic  Cable  Service  Since  Deregula- 
tion." The  Justice  Department  study 
reports: 

At  least  45  to  SO  percent  of  the  price  in- 
crease since  deregulation  is  due  to  market 
power. 

We  used  to  care  about  monopoly 
power  in  this  country.  I  know  that 
with  some  people,  it  has  become 
unfashionable  to  worry  about  such  a 
thing.  But  I  tell  you,  consumers  who 
are  paying  these  rate  hikes  are  fed  up. 
Local  officials  who  are  getting  the 
brunt  of  the  complaints  from  consum- 
ers and  who  look  at  the  law  and  find 
out  Congress  has  stripped  away  their 
ability  to  do  anything  are  getting  fed 
up.  Small  entrepreneurs  who  organize 
to  compete  with  the  cable  company 
and  who  are  squashed  by  the  economic 
power  of  the  industry  are  getting  fed 
up.  They  are  all  calling  on  us  to  act 
and  do  something  about  it.  Are  we 
going  to  get  rolled  by  the  power  of  the 
cable  industry? 

I  think  we  have  the  votes  to  pass  this 
bill.  I  hope  the  President  does  not  veto 
this  bill.  It  is  an  election  year,  last  I 
checked.  The  President  may  be  inter- 
ested in  that.  He  may  be  increasingly 
interested  in  that.  This  is  not  a  par- 
tisan battle.  It  is  certainly  not  par- 
tisan in  the  Senate.  But  it  could  have 
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overtones,  I  will  say  in  ad- 

to  the  White  House,  if  a  biparti- 

riajority  in  the  Congress  passes 

jid   then    the   President   of   the 

States  vetoes  it.  I  do  not  want 

partisan.  I  would  like  to  see  it 

a  bipartisan  way. 

the  White  House  surely  ought  to 

that   when   the   President 

o  New  Hampshire  and  says.   "I 

ibout   you;    believe    me,    I   care 

you.   I   know  what   tough  eco- 

problems    you    have" — I    could 

1  he  conviction  in  his  voice.  If  he 

this  bill,  some  people  are  going 

reijiember  that,  and  the  next  time 

it,  they  are  going  to  wonder.  So 

he  will  have  a  change  of  heart. 

hope  so. 

the  President  to  pay  at- 
to  the  Republican  Members  of 
Cbamber  who  have  been  out  there 
1  he  people,  along  with  the  Demo- 
Members  of  this  Chamber,  who 
1  een  fighting  on  the  right  side  of 
ci  .ble  issue  and  who  have  heard  the 
3f  the  people  and  who  have  been 
that  they  do  care  about 
rate   increases.    Frankly,    given 
White  House  efforts  to  kill  this  leg- 
in  the  last  Congress  and  then 
late  last  year,  I  am  surprised  this 
Department  report  I  referred  to 
ago  was  allowed  to  see  the 
)f  day.  but  here  it  is,  one  more 
of  why  the  Senate  must  pass 
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,  what  the  Justice  Department 

— and    remember,    the    Bush 

Department  is  not  exactly  a 

for  regulation  advocates — is  that 

luge  cable  rate  increases  are  not 

due    to    increased    costs,    not 

due  to  investment  in  new  pro- 

not  mostly  due  to  service 

Rather,     these     rate 

ire  mostly  due  to  cable's  monop- 

.  That  is  what  the  Bush  Jus- 

Efepartment  says  after  conducting 

iepth  study.  Are  we  going  to  re- 

or  £ire  we  going  to  get  rolled? 

ire  going  to  respond,  Mr.  Presi- 

rhat  is  my  prediction.  I  hope  the 

House  responds,  too. 

of  the  stated  objection  to  this 

based  on  the  contention  that  a 

to  the  pre-1984  days,  when  every 

had    substantial    control 

rjites  and  service,  would  stifle  new 

and  become  a  regulatory 

.  The  fact  is  that  this  legis- 

hardly  represents  a  rollback  to 

days. 

of  us  who  have  long  been  in- 

wlth  this  issue  like  to  believe 

udderstand  the  basis  for  the  con- 

qeing  expressed  there,  and  that  is 

bill  Senator  Danforth  brings 

floor  does  not  turn  the  clock 
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the  clock  forward.  It  incor- 

the  legitimate  lessons  of  what 

on  before  the  1984  act.  This 

forward,  not  backward.  It  is 

bill.  There  is  no  manda- 


tory regulation  in  this  bill  at  all.  In 
fact,  conununities  satisfied  with  their 
local  cable  operator  would  be  free  to 
continue  hands-off  supervision  of  rates 
and  service  if  that  is  what  they  chose 
to  do.  Only  those  communities  with 
egregious  cable  abuses  would  feel  com- 
pelled to  impose  any  rate  regulation, 
and  premium  services  would  be  ex- 
empted from  any  regulation  at  all. 

Is  there  an  alternative  to  rate  regula- 
tion? Of  course,  there  is.  And  we  have 
been  talking  about  it  here  today.  A 
better  approach  is  competition,  com- 
petition from  other  technologies — C- 
band  and  new  direct  broadcast  satellite 
dishes,  wireless  cable,  other  cable  sys- 
tems, and  from  the  telephone  compa- 
nies, who  should  be  encouraged  to  pro- 
vide superior  fiber-optic  cable  services 
to  every  home  in  this  country. 

But  in  the  case  of  C-band,  satellite 
dishes,  and  wireless  cable  programs, 
distributors  are  often  charged  prices 
that  are  many  times  greater  than 
cable.  The  FCC  itself  has  clearly  stated 
this  fact  in  its  finding  last  May. 

In  its  report  on  discrimination  by 
satellite  carriers,  the  FCC  made  the 
following  statement.  And,  again,  let 
me  parenthetically  make  the  point 
that  this  is  the  FCC  appointed  by 
President  Bush  after  carefully  studying 
this  aspect  of  the  problem.  The  FCC 
flatly  stated: 

Home  satellite  dish  distributors  are  paying: 
much  higher  rates  for  superstatlon  and  net- 
work station  progrramming  than  are  other 
entities,  such  as  cable  systems  operators. 

They  went  on  to  state: 

*  *  *  the  disparities  and  prices  charged  by 
some  satellite  carriers  In  some  cases  are  not 
justified  by  the  differences  In  the  cost  of  pro- 
viding service. 

Chairman  Sikes  went  on  record  to 
say  of  this  report: 

We  will  provide  It  to  Congress.  I  think  that 
they  will  be  troubled  by  some  of  the  unwar- 
ranted price  discrimination,  and  we'll  see 
what  steps  are  taken  thereafter. 

The  Justice  Department,  the  FCC — 
what  more  evidence  do  we  need  to 
reach  a  conclusion  that  this  is  an  in- 
dustry out  of  control  where  its  abuse  of 
consumers  is  concerned? 

I  say  to  the  present  occupant  of  the 
chair,  who  represents  a  State  with  a 
great  many  rural  areas,  as  the  State  of 
Tennessee  has  a  great  many  rural 
areas:  When  people  who  cannot  get 
cable,  are  far  even  from  broadcasting 
stations,  invest  in  a  satellite  dish  and 
the  service  to  get  the  signal,  they  are 
willing  to  pay  a  fair  price  set  by  mar- 
ket pressures  for  the  programming 
that  they  watch.  Why  do  the  progrram- 
mers  charge  satellite-dish  owners 
many  times  the  rate  that  they  charge 
to  cable  systems?  Why  is  that? 

It  is  really  not  that  complicated.  The 
cable  industry  owns  the  programmers 
for  the  most  part  and  the  ones  they  do 
not  own  they  do  their  best  to  control, 
just  as  they  shakedown  new  program- 
mers and  force  them  to  cough  up  part 


of  the  ownership  of  the  company  before 
they  will  even  consider  putting  the 
programming  on  cable  systems. 

Woe  to  the  progranuner  who  has  the 
temerity  to  sell  his  or  her  signal  to  a 
satellite  dish  owner  at  market  rates. 
You  know  what  happens?  The  cable  in- 
dustry visits  them,  and  they  say,  "We 
understand  you  have  been  doing  busi- 
ness with  satellite  dish  owners.  Is  that 
right?"  And  if  they  say,  "Yes,"  then 
the  cable  industry  says,  in  effect,  "We 
are  sorry  to  hear  that.  You  would  like 
to  remain  on  our  cable  systems,  would 
you  not?  That  is  where  90  percent  of 
your  revenue  comes.  You  know  we  have 
a  lot  of  programmers  who  would  like  to 
take  your  place  on  our  systems  and 
they  are  not  selling  to  the  satellite 
dish  people  at  market  rates.  We  hope 
you  will  reconsider."  And  they  do. 
They  reconsider.  They  raise  the  rates 
to  satellite  dishowners. 

They  did  not  use  to  sell  at  all  to  sat- 
ellite dishowners  for  the  same  reasons 
until  Congress  put  so  much  pressure  on 
them  it  got  so  embarrassing  to  the  in- 
dustry they  finally  said,  "We  cannot 
just  refuse  to  sell  it.  But  let  us  make 
sure  that  the  rates  are  so  high  that  no- 
body will  ever  be  encouraged  to  get  a 
satellite  dish  instead  of  a  cable  sys- 
tem." 

That  is  abusive.  Come  on.  Are  we 
going  to  stand  here  and  let  this  kind  of 
abusive  business  practice  continue  in 
this  country  and  do  nothing  about  it 
just  because  this  industry  has  so  much 
political  power  that  it  is  able  to  yank 
chains,  push  buttons,  get  its  way?  We 
represent  the  people  of  this  country. 
We  see  a  clear  record  of  abuse.  We  have 
documented  it  up  one  side  and  down 
the  other. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  am  happy  and  proud  to 
yield. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  compliment  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  for  putting  in  the  Record 
the  front  page  article  from  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  of  today.  The  Wall 
Street  Journal  is  not  exactly  an  advo- 
cate for  big  government  or  for  exces- 
sive governmental  regulation.  Yet,  as 
the  Senator  has  pointed  out,  the  head- 
line of  the  article  is:  "Cable  Cabal.  How 
Giant  TCI  Uses  Self-Dealing,  Hardball 
To  Dominate  Market.  Top  Officers  Are 
Enriched  as  Firm  Buys  Up  Systems  and 
Blocks  TV  Rivals.  Who  Owns  What  in 
UUh?" 

My  question  to  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  is:  Does  this  article  surprise 
the  Senator?  Or,  instead,  is  the  kind  of 
abusiveness  which  is  documented  in 
this  lengthy  article  in  today's  Wall 
Street  Journal,  and  is  the  kind  of  abu- 
siveness which  the  Senator  has  so  ably 
described  in  his  presentation  to  the 
Senate,  a  natural  result  of  monopoly 
power?  Is  this  not  exactly  what  we 
would  expect  from  an  unregulated  mo- 
nopoly? They  can  do  anything  they 
please. 


Mr.  GORE.  I  say,  in  response  to  my 
able  colleague,  that,  first,  I  am  not  sur- 
prised by  the  findings  reported  in  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  today.  My  col- 
league and  I  participated  in  a  number 
of  hearings  over  the  years  in  which 
similar  examples  have  been  brought  to 
our  attention.  Some  of  the  ones  re- 
ported in  this  story  are  news  to  me. 
But  the  basic  practices  reported  here 
are  one  which  have  been  documented 
by  many  who  have  studied  this  indus- 
try over  the  years. 

And,  then,  in  response  to  the  second 
part  of  my  colleague's  question,  I  say, 
yes,  the  abuses  that  are  described  are. 
In  my  opinion,  a  natural  and  expected 
consequence  of  sustained  monopoly 
power  in  the  absence  of  any  account- 
ability, any  checks,  any  constraints 
that  would  otherwise  hold  back  the 
tendency  to  just  keep  on  abusing  the 
consumers  every  time  you  need  more 
money. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Well,  the  theory  of 
the  legislation  is  that  unregulated  mo- 
nopolies are  wrong.  That  is  the  basic 
theory  behind  this  legislation.  We  do 
not  want  unregulated  monopolies.  We 
would  rather  have  competition.  We 
would  welcome  competition.  The  regu- 
lation under  this  legislation  will  expire 
if  there  is  effective  competition. 

However,  if  there  is  no  effective  com- 
petition, then  we  should  not  have  un- 
regulated monopolies:  is  that  not  the 
basic  concept? 

Mr.  GORE.  That  is  the  basic  concept. 
And  I  make  another  point  in  response 
to  the  question. 

The  cable  industry  fears  competition 
much  more  than  they  fear  regulation. 
It  is  interesting  that  the  so-called  sub- 
stitute, the  alternative  designed  to  gut 
the  bill,  is  aimed  at  stripping  away  any 
measure  that  would  foster  competition. 

Later,  during  the  debate  this  week,  I 
will  offer  extensive  statistics  and  evi- 
dence on  program  pricing  activities  of 
cable  and  programmers  that  will  show 
ongoing  discrimination  against  all  of 
the  competing  technologies,  during  the 
debate  on  the  Packwood-Stevens  alter- 
native which,  again,  is  designed  prin- 
cipally to  gut  program  access  protec- 
tions. 

I  would  agree  with  my  colleague  that 
competition  is  preferable  to  regulation, 
and  that  is  why — for  the  same  reason 
we  believe  it  is  preferable,  because  it  is 
more  effective  at  protecting  the  con- 
sumers, the  industry  fears  that  even 
more  than  giving  local  communities 
some  way  to  hold  them  accountable  di- 
rectly. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  There  is  also  a 
problem  today  with  respect  to  vertical 
integration,  and  with  respect  to  the 
ability  of  a  cable  television  company 
to  either  favor  or  disfavor  a  program- 
mer without  any  restraints,  and  the 
legislation  is  designed  to  address  that 
issue,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  GORE.  Yes.  it  is.  In  fact,  vertical 
integration  Is  an  economic  phrase  that 


is  intended  to  describe  a  situation  I 
was  getting  at  earlier  when  I  talked 
about  programmers  being  owned  by 
cable  companies;  because  in  that  situa- 
tion, if  the  programmer  wants  to  do 
business  with  a  competitor  to  the  cable 
company,  then  that  does  not  happen, 
because  of  vertical  integration.  The 
ownership  gives  sufficient  control  to 
cut  off  the  access  of  a  competitor  to 
the  programming  which  is  the  raw  ma- 
terial of  this  industry.  And  it  is  in 
those  areas  that  really  the  worst 
abuses  have  occurred. 

Let  me  give  you  an  example:  The  Na- 
tional Broadcasting  Co.,  NBC,  one  of 
the  three  principal  television  net- 
works, decided  that  it  wanted  to  de- 
velop a  cable  news  channel  to  compete 
with  CNN.  I  happen  to  be  a  big  fan  of 
CNN,  but  I  am  also  a  big  fan  of  com- 
petition, and  if  somebody  wants  to 
compete  with  them,  fine.  But  NBC  ran 
into  something  more  powerful  than 
they  had  bargained  for,  because  CNN  is 
partly  owned  by  the  cable  industry 
generally,  and  they,  do  not  want  com- 
petition for  CNN.  And  so  they  told 
NBC:  We  do  not  think  you  ought  to 
compete  with  CNN,  and  if  you  decide  to 
put  this  new  channel  on  the  cable  sys- 
tems, you  may  just  find  that  none  of  us 
will  carry  your  new  channel.  That 
would  be  a  shame,  would  it  not? 

And  NBC  concluded,  yes,  that  would 
be  a  shame,  so  maybe  we  ought  to 
rethink  this  proposition.  Do  you  know 
what  they  did?  They  said:  we  are  going 
to  change  our  proposal.  We  are  not 
going  to  compete  with  CNN.  We  are 
going  to  make  it  a  financial  and 
consumer  news  channel,  and  we  prom- 
ise the  cable  industry  that  we  will  not 
compete  with  the  programming  service 
that  you  own.  And  only  after  making 
that  promise,  were  they  allowed  to  get 
onto  the  cable  systems  of  this  country. 

That  is  an  example  of  vertical  inte- 
gration that  works  against  competi- 
tion. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  I  think  one  point 
that  really  has  to  be  underscored  is 
that,  while  much  of  our  attention  has 
been  focused  on  the  abuses  of  the  cable 
companies  against  consumers,  the 
abuses  have  also  gone  against  other 
companies  in  the  television  industry. 
We  are  all  familiar,  in  talking  to  our 
constituents,  about  rapid  increases  in 
cable  rates  caused  by  the  monopoly 
power  of  the  cable  company.  We  also 
know  about  the  cable  companies  that 
do  not  bother  to  answer  the  phone.  We 
also  know  about  deteriorating  service. 

But  one  of  the  interesting  things 
about  today's  Wall  Street  Journal  arti- 
cle is  its  documentation  of  cases  of 
abuse  by  one  cable  company,  TCI, 
against  other  businesses  in  the  tele- 
vision industry.  There  is  a  story,  for 
example,  that  is  documented,  that  TCI 
wanted  to  purchase  the  learning  chan- 
nel. There  was  other  competition  for 
purchase  of  the  learning  channel,  so 
TCI  decided  that  the  best  way  to  pick 


up  the  learning  channel  was  to  reduce 
the  value  of  it  by  simply  dropping  it  on 
TCI'8  cable  systems. 

So  one-third  of  the  business  of  the 
learning  channel  disappears  by  com- 
mand of  TCI.  The  learning  channel's 
value  goes  down;  the  learning  channel 
is  picked  up  by  TCI. 

This  kind  of  abusiveness  is  not  char- 
acteristic of  a  competitive  industry. 
This  is  a  manipulation  of  the  market- 
place. So  for  those  who  say,  well,  we 
want  market  forces  to  operate,  that  is 
the  basic  economic  system  we  have, 
not  Government  regulation,  but  mar- 
ket forces.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is 
that  market  forces  are  not  operating  in 
the  cable  industry  today. 

Mr.  GORE.  Well,  that  is  certainly 
true.  Before  I  finish  my  opening  state- 
ment here,  I  did  want  to  comment  on 
this  last  statement. 

In  connection  with  that  example  in- 
volving CNBC.  I  left  one  detail  out. 
TCI,  which  had  organized  the  shake- 
down of  NBC  to  force  them  to  reconsti- 
tute their  programming  on  CNBC,  TCI 
also  said  to  NBC:  There  is  one  other 
thing  before  even  your  new  program- 
ming will  be  allowed  on  cable.  We 
would  like  S20  million  in  cold,  hard 
cash.  We  have  this  worthless  trans- 
ponder company  called  Tempo  that  we 
have  not  been  able  to  unload  on  any- 
body. Do  you  think  you  would  like  to 
buy  that? 

They  said:  Yes,  we  have  just  been 
wanting  to  buy  Tempo,  and  $20  million 
sounds  like  a  good,  fair  price,  yes,  sir. 
And  they  forked  over  the  money,  and 
the  reconstituted  programming  then 
went  on  the  cable  systems. 

Mr.  President,  the  examples  of  anti- 
competitive abuses  that  Senator  Dan- 
forth and  I  have  just  been  talking 
about  have  been  documented  in  more 
than  a  dozen  hearings  before  the  Sen- 
ate Commerce  Committee  alone.  The 
record  of  anticompetitive  abuse  goes 
much,  much  deeper. 

Last  year,  one  of  the  industry's  top 
spokesmen  was  asked  if  cable  haxi  any 
competition,  and  he  said,  paraphrasing: 
"Of  course  we  do.  For  instance,  the 
new  high-powered  direct  broadcast  sat- 
ellites [DBS]  that  will  compete  di- 
rectly with  local  cable."  Maybe  you 
have  heard  about  this  new  develop- 
ment, Mr.  President.  Little  bitty 
dishes  that  you  can  put  out  on  your 
window  ledge,  100  channels,  new  sat- 
ellite technology,  very  exciting,  very 
promising,  especially  in  the  rural  areas 
that  do  not  have  a  good  alternative. 

Well,  it  is  a  fact  that  the  new  DBS 
satellite  services  can  offer  a  real  com- 
petitive alternative  to  cable,  but  these 
services  will  never  get  up  and  running 
if  they  cannot  get  access  on  fair  terms 
to  programming.  And,  again,  that  is 
where  this  problem  comes  in. 

If  all  the  programs  are  held  under  the 
thumbs  of  the  cable  industry  and  they 
are  told  that  they  should  not  even  con- 
sider giving  the  programming  to  these 
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broadcast  satellites,   then 
n#w  industry  will  never  get  start- 
these  programming  companies 
already  gun  shy.  They  have  been 
before. 
Mr.  President,  I  am  not  creat- 
b^pothetical  case  of  cable  stifling 
al  competition.  Recent  Industry 
»ress  reports  that  the  National 
of  Attorneys  General  has 
investigating      the      plans      of 
Partners,   the  cable   MSO- 
led  DBS  service  that  has  alleg- 
d^nied  access  to  cable-owned  pro- 
to  potential  competitors  is  a 
point.  A  lawsuit  is  expected, 
other  words,  Mr.  President,  you 
this  new  DBS  technology,  with 
litjtle  dishes,  companies  that  in- 
money  and  organized  to  serve 
public  with  new  technology,  all  of 
find  a  new  DBS,  direct  broad- 
ite  company, 
owns  this  new  DBS  company? 
Warner  Cable,  Cox  Cable, 
Continental    Cablevision — six 
largest  multisystem  operators, 
the  programming,  and  alleg- 
competition  that  is  not  con- 
by  the  cable  industry  cannot 
programming.  They  are  nerv- 
abt)ut  visits,  losing  their  business 
cable  systems. 
30  the  cable  MSO's  have  tire- 
/orked  to  effectively  shut  down 
from  traditional  backyard 
dishes.  That  is  how  I  got  into 
wHole  thing  to  begin  with,  inciden- 
,  ind  the  deeper  I  looked  into  it, 
I  found.  It  is  just  unbeliev- 
amount  of  power  that  this  in- 
has  accumulated  and  the  ruth- 
with  which  they   wield   that 


power 

Right  now,  they  are  doing  their  best 
to  shui  down  this  legislation,  because 
they  ki  low  it  is  the  only  thing  that  can 
confroi  t  them  with  competition.  But  it 
is  not  just  the  satellite  dishes.  They 
shut  d  )wn  competition  from  wireless 
cable,  rom  other  local  cable  systems, 
as  well  as  potential  DBS  services. 

And    the    cable    lobby   even    try    to 

frighte  i   cable  customers  by   stuffing 

bills       with       untruths      about       the 

retrai  smission  consent"  provisions  of 

this  bi]  I.  Tens  of  thousands  of  consum- 

rec  Jived  a  misleading  threat  from 

Na  iional  Cable  Television  Associa- 

nr  ailed  by  their  local  cable  opera- 

i  tnplying    that    the    legislation 

'tax  you  20  percent  when  you 

he  networks  on  cable."  Many  of 

coi  stituents  questioned  why  their 

c  )mpany  was  spending  ratepayer 

an  this  phony  scare  tactic. 

his  legislation  result  in  a  tax? 

not.  Blatantly  misleading, 
else  is  left,  Mr.  President?  Per- 
telephone    companies?    As 
)f  "Wayne's  World"  would  say. 
Do  not  expect  it. 

m  the  1984  Cable  Act,  the 
cable  industry  was  awarded  an  absolute 
prohibition  on  any  competition  from 


telephone  companies.  They  have  that 
one  taken  care  of. 

So,  Mr.  President,  where  is  the  com- 
petition? Where,  even,  is  the  potential 
for  competition  if  we  do  not  pass  this 
legislation?  The  answer  is,  sadly,  that 
cable's  local  monopoly  is  solid,  pro- 
tected by  law  in  some  cases,  by  ex- 
treme marketplace  dominance  in  oth- 
ers. 

No  one  would  blame  the  cable  compa- 
nies and  their  financially  dependent 
programming  services  from  behaving 
this  way — they  are  simply  trying  to 
maximize  profits.  And  if  they  have  a 
Government-protected  monopoly  to 
boot,  so  much  the  better. 

Most  of  these  business  men  and 
women  are  decent,  honorable  entre- 
preneurs who  have  built  a  remarkably 
profitable  industry,  one  which  has  cre- 
ated some  real  benefits  for  society.  But 
leave  them  in  this  situation  and  they 
are  tempted  to  take  advantage  of  the 
monopoly.  And  that  is  our  fault  not 
theirs.  We  ought  to  recognize  what  is 
going  on. 

Certainly,  I  would  say  the  country  is 
better  off  with  a  lot  of  the  excellent 
programming  that  has  been  created. 
Better  off  with  CNN  on  the  air,  with 
the  Discovery  Channel  providing  first- 
rate  programming,  with  C-SPAN's 
gavel-to-gavel  coverage  of  the  Con- 
gress. Cable  has  done  some  remarkably 
positive  things,  and  there  are  dozens  of 
other  creative  program  services  that 
might  never  have  come  to  traditional 
over-the-air  television. 

I  believe  it  is  time  to  give  some  cred- 
it where  credit  is  due.  I  think  that 
some  of  these  things  might  not  have 
happened  if  the  1984  act  had  not  passed. 
But  the  1984  act  went  ridiculously  too 
far  in  creating  the  potential  for  the 
abuses  that  have  in  fact  now  come  to 
pass. 

It  is  our  responsibility — that  of  the 
Senate,  the  entire  Congress,  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission — to 
change  these  laws  which  prevent  com- 
petition, to  change  the  laws  which 
allow  rampant  discrimination  against 
cable's  competing  technologies,  to 
change  the  laws  which  fail  to  protect 
consumers  from  the  kind  of  price 
gouging  we  have  seen  all  across  the 
country. 

At  some  point,  the  Congress  must 
also  revisit  the  cable  compulsory  li- 
cense. Both  technology  and  the  mar- 
ketplace have  changed  radically  since 
1976  when  the  compulsory  license  was 
adopted  as  a  way  to  give  cable  a  com- 
petitive toehold  alongside  the  more 
powerful  broadcasters.  Now,  ironically, 
it  is  the  cable  MSO's  that  are  holding 
a  marketplace  Sword  of  Damocles  over 
the  broadcasters,  cable's  technological 
competitors,  and  even  over  its  own  pro- 
gramming services  by  invoking  exclu- 
sive distribution  mandates. 

For  now.  S.  12  is  the  answer. 

To  those  cable  systems  which  have 
shown    greater    responsibility— and    I 
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will  be  among  the  first  to  note  that 
there  are  many  such  cable  operators  in 
my  State  and  elsewhere — I  would  say 
that  they  have  nothing  to  fear  in  this 
legislation. 

To  those  programmers  which  have 
chosen  to  open  up  the  market  for  pro- 
gram distribution — and  there  are  now  a 
few  such  companies — I  would  say  that 
the  program  access  provisions  in  this 
bill  will  not  restrain  your  ability  to  do 
business  in  a  responsible  manner. 

But  to  those  cable  operators  and  pro- 
grammers who  continue  to  gouge  con- 
sumers, who  continue  to  stifle  competi- 
tion at  every  turn— yes,  this  legislation 
is  going  to  make  a  difference  for  you. 
For  a  change,  they  will  have  to  con- 
sider what  is  fair  for  the  consumer,  and 
operate  in  a  manner  more  responsive  to 
the  community  leaders  who  represent 
those  consumers. 

That,  Mr.  President,  is  what  I  call 
progress,  and  that  is  our  agenda  here 
with  this  legislation. 

So,  in  closing,  I  want  to  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  the  committee  leg- 
islation, and  to  soundly  reject  the  so- 
called  alternative  package  designed 
only  to  stifle  meaningful  cable  action 
in  this  Congress. 

The  problems  plaguing  cable  consum- 
ers will  not  go  away  on  their  own  ac- 
cord. If  history  is  any  teacher,  these 
problems  will  only  get  worse.  The  time 
to  act  is  now. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 
ExHiBrr  1 
[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Jan.  27,  1992] 

Cable  Cabal:  How  Giant  TCI  Uses  Self- 
Dealing,  Hardball  To  Dominate  Market 
(By  Johnnie  L.  Roberts) 

Englewood,  Colo.— In  many  ways,  Tele- 
Communications  Inc.  is  a  classic  tale  of 
bootsfrap  entrepreneurshlp.  From  a  tiny 
company  struggling  in  the  scrubland  of  West 
Texas.  TCI  has  built  itself  into  the  world's 
biggest  cable-television  enterprise.  One  of 
every  five  American  cable  users  is  wired  into 
TCI  in  one  way  or  another,  and  about  20%  of 
the  industry's  entire  revenue  flows  to  this 
behemoth. 

To  many  of  its  rivals  and  customers, 
through,  TCI  represents  not  the  best  but  the 
worst  in  American  business— a  monopolistic, 
strong-arm  bully,  they  say,  that  squeezes 
other  cable  operators,  denies  free  competi- 
tion to  programmers  and  flaerrantly  disrupts 
the  plans  of  rivals.  The  "ringleader"  in  the 
"cable  Cosa  Nostra"  is  what  Sen.  Albert 
Gore  Jr.  of  Tennessee  calls  TCL.  Contends 
Mel  Cohen,,  the  mayor  of  Morgantown,  N.C.,, 
where  TCI  operates  a  cable  system:  "TCI  is 
trying  to  crush  our  city  government." 

TCI,  which  owns  more  than  1,000  cable  sys- 
tems, is  also  very  tightly  controlled.  Bob 
Magness,  TCI's  founder  and  chairman,  and 
John  C.  Malone,  its  chief  executive,  built  and 
dominated  the  company  in  part  through  in- 
ternal self-dealing,  an  investigation  by  The 
Wall  Street  Journal  shows.  In  one  case,  the 
two  sold  to  TCI  a  group  of  Utah  cable  sys- 
tems the  company  apparently  already 
owned. 

getting  control 
Their  stock  transactions — often  only  par- 
tially disclosed  in  federal  filings  and  usually 
unavailable  to  other  shareholders— may  or 
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may  not  have  violated  securities  laws;  the 
law  prohibits  corporations  from  withholding 
important  information  from  shareholders. 
But  the  objective  of  the  dealings  appears 
clear.  Through  these  and  other  transactions, 
the  two  men  built  one  of  the  most  influential 
and  feared  companies  in  the  television  indus- 
try, and  granted  themselves  effective  control 
over  It.  Many  contend  that  consumers  ulti- 
mately paid  the  price,  as  TCI  worked  to 
SQuelch  competition  in  the  cable  industry. 

TCI  emphatically  denies  engaging  in  any 
questionable  transactions  with  its  top  two 
officers,  or  anyone  else  for  that  matter.  Any 
suggestion  that  "when  we  paid  Magness  and 
Malone  shares  we  were  paying  them  for  as- 
sets we  already  owned  is  false."  a  spokesman 
says.  He  cautions,  however,  that  the  denials 
and  elaborations  are  based  on  the  "collective 
recollection"  of  TCI  executives,  and  that  he 
didn't  consult  Messrs.  Magness  and  Malone, 
who  declined  to  be  interviewed  specifically 
about  the  transactions.  Further,  the  com- 
pany says  it  was  unable  to  retrieve  records 
from  storage  that  bear  on  the  internal  stock 
dealings. 

The  spokesman  says  allegations  the  com- 
pany Is  a  bully  in  the  market  are  also  false. 
He  says  TCI  just  tries  to  offer  the  best  serv- 
ice at  the  best  possible  price,  amid  rising 
competition. 

For  his  part,  Mr.  Malone  does  say  in  an 
interview  that,  in  general,  TCI's  trans- 
actions with  its  top  officials  are  merely  a 
way  of  supplementing  salaries  and  teaching 
top  brass  about  different  aspects  of  the  cable 
business.  "TCI  has  one  of  the  lowest,  if  not 
the  lowest,  salary  structures  in  corporate 
America,"  he  said.  The  deals  have  "allowed 
us  to  build  wealth  over  time." 

Messrs.  Magness  and  Malone  are  paid  a  bit 
under  $500,000  a  year  each  and  control  a  com- 
bined 36%  of  shareholder  votes  in  TCI.  When 
TCI  spun  off  some  assets  into  a  company 
called  Liberty  Media  Corp.— a  move  designed 
to  answer  charges  that  TCI  had  become  too 
dominant — the  two  executives  quickly  ac- 
quired 56%  of  the  voting  shares  of  that  com- 
pany, too.  The  market  value  of  their  com- 
bined holdings  is  nearly  S700  million. 

The  accumulation  of  that  wealth  and  the 
sheer  girth  of  TCI  will  undoubtedly  draw  the 
interest  of  the  U.S.  Senate  this  week,  as  law- 
makers begin  debating  whether  the  cable  in- 
dustry has  become  monopolistic  and  whether 
additional  regulation  is  needed.  TCI  and  Lib- 
erty Media  operate  in  48  states  and  dwarf 
their  next-largest  rival.  Time  Warner  Inc. 
TCI  alone  generates  cash  flow  of  $1.7  billion 
a  year— more  than  ABC,  CBS.  NBC  and  the 
Fox  network  combined.  Annual  revenue  ap- 
proaches $4  billion.  TCI  and  Liberty  owns 
stakes  in  four  of  the  top  10  cable  channels 
and  have  an  Interest  in  nine  of  the  top  25,  in- 
cluding Cable  News  Network,  Turner  Broad- 
casting System,  Turner  Network  Television, 
the  Discovery  Channel  and  Black  Entertain- 
ment Television. 

The  company's  critics  say  TCI's  vertical 
integration — ownership  of  both  the  local 
cable  systems  and  the  channels  that  provide 
programming  for  those  systems — gives  it  un- 
fair power  and  is  one  of  the  best  arguments 
for  greater  regulation  of  the  industry.  The 
company's  outside  shareholders,  however, 
couldn't  be  happier.  A  dollar  invested  in  TCI 
stock  in  the  mid-1970s  is  worth  more  than 
S800  now.  TCI  has  "given  us  a  tremendous  re- 
turn," says  Keith  Hartman,  with  Associated 
Communications  Corp.,  an  investment  com- 
pany in  Pittsburgh.  Associated's  $7  million 
Investment  in  TCI  in  1979  has  swelled  to  well 
over  S300  million.  If  TCI  were  sold  today  it 
would  probably  fetch  at  least  J15  billion. 


No  shareholder  has  benefited  more  than 
Bob  Magness,  a  cigar-chomping,  rough-hewn 
rancher  who  started  TCI  with  the  purchase 
of  a  single  system  in  Memphis,  Texas.  At  age 
68,  he  is  worth  over  $500  million.  For  all  his 
wealth,  Mr.  Magness  eschews  the  life  style  of 
the  rich  and  famous.  For  two  decades  he  has 
lived  in  a  modest  ranch  house  atop  a  plateau 
overlooking  Denver.  "You  go  to  his  bouse  for 
dinner  and  everyone  takes  his  shoes  off, 
more  or  less,"  says  Rudy  Wunderllch,  a 
friend.  The  cable  magnate  has  been  known  to 
shift  a  cigar  to  a  corner  of  his  mouth,  resting 
it  there  while  eating  a  T-bone  steak.  "He 
ain't  very  happy  In  a  tuxedo,"  another  friend 
says. 

These  days,  Mr.  Magness  spends  little  time 
on  TCI's  day-to-day  affairs.  He  raises  horses 
and  collects  Western  art,  passions  he  pursued 
with  his  first  wife  and  business  partner, 
Betsy.  She  died  in  1965,  and  he  has  since  re- 
married. 

He  formed  his  cable  company  in  1956.  As 
lore  has  it,  Mr.  Magness,  a  short  and  rugged 
Oklahoman,  sold  some  cattle  for  funds  to 
buy  the  franchise  in  Texas.  (A  fttinchise  is 
the  right  to  build  and  operate  a  cable  sys- 
tem, and  is  usually  awarded  by  local  authori- 
ties.) From  there,  he  and  Betsy  began  col- 
lecting cable  systems  in  Montana,  Nevada, 
Colorado  and  Utah. 

finding  support 

By  the  mid-1960s.  Mr.  Magness  needed 
backers.  He  found  two  in  Salt  Lake  City— 
the  Gallivan  family,  which  owns  the  local 
newspaper.  Salt  Lake  City  Tribune,  and  the 
Hatch  family,  owners  of  local  television  sta- 
tion KUTV.  (The  family  isn't  related  to  that 
of  Sen.  Orrin  Hatch.) 

The  investment  by  the  Hatch  family  would 
prove  problematic  years  later,  when  the  fed- 
eral government  barred  "cross-ownership"  of 
local  TV  stations  and  cable  systems  in  the 
same  community.  But  with  the  families' 
help,  Mr.  Magness  incorporated  TCI  in  1968 
and  took  it  public  in  1970. 

By  1973,  though,  TCI  was  flirting  with 
bankruptcy:  Mr.  Magness.  it  seemed,  lacked 
the  skill  to  build  and  manage  TCI  as  a  mod- 
ern enterprise.  So  he  turned  to  Mr.  Malone, 
a  young  Connecticut  native  and  Yale-edu- 
cated financial  virtuoso  who  was  then  the 
president  of  a  TCI  supplier. 

Shortly  after  taking  over  as  TCI's  presi- 
dent, Mr.  Malone  summoned  TCI's  impatient 
lenders  to  a  meeting,  the  story  goes,  and 
gave  them  an  ultimatum:  either  back  off  or 
take  over  the  company.  The  lenders  backed 
off,  and  TCI  was  able  to  refinance.  Its  quest 
for  expansion  resumed,  fueled  by  mountains 
of  new  debt. 

Today,  Mr.  Malone,  age  50,  is  cable's  most 
visible  and  formidable  figure.  He  crafted  the 
industry's  $560  million  rescue  of  Ted  Turn- 
er's debt-laden  business  in  1987,  which  en- 
abled TCI  to  gradually  take  a  25%  stake  in 
Turner  Broadcasting  System  Inc. 

Yet  for  all  of  his  influence,  the  soft-spo- 
ken, Mr.  Malone  remains  a  stranger  to  many 
in  the  field.  Says  cable  broker  Bill  Daniels, 
who  shares  a  skybox  atop  Denver's  Mile  High 
Stadium  with  Mr.  Malone:  "I  just  don't 
know  anyone  close  to  him." 

Mr.  Malone,  who  holds  two  master's  de- 
grees and  a  doctorate  in  operations  research, 
has  served  as  TCI's  strategic  thinker  and  fi- 
nancial alchemist,  deftly  managing  the  com- 
pany as  a  portfolio  of  cable  assets  and  buy- 
ing, shifting,  marrying  and  decoupling  them 
in  ways  that  boosted  their  value.  More  than 
any  other  industry  executive,  Mr.  Malone 
pulled  the  financial  community  onto  the 
cable  bandwagon,  getting  Wall  Street  to 
focus  on  the  business's  surging  cash  flow. 


But  that  higher  profile  had  a  downside:  it 
increased  the  chances  that  TCI  might  be- 
come a  target  of  corporate  raiders. 

That  risk  grew  In  1979  as  Salt  Lake  City's 
Hatch  family  prepared  to  sell  off  its  sizable 
stake  in  TCI  to  comply  with  the  ban  on 
cross-ownership.  "With  the  Hatches  gone. 
[Mr.  Malone]  felt  the  company  was  more  vul- 
nerable," says  James  Hoak  Jr.,  a  former  ex- 
ecutive at  Heritage  Media,  a  TCI-owned 
group  of  cable  systems. 

What  to  do?  TCI  started  to  address  the 
problem  in  1979  by  creating  a  new  class  of 
stock.  Class  B  shares,  that  had  10-to-l  voting- 
power  over  the  more  widely  held  Class  A 
shares.  Now  TCI  had  only  to  find  a  way  to 
get  the  bulk  of  the  Class  B  shares  into 
friendly  hands— such  as  those  of  Messrs. 
Magness  and  Malone. 

Thus  began  a  series  of  transactions  so  com- 
plex they  almost  seemed  designed  to  befud- 
dle. First,  the  Hatch  family's  TCI  stake  was 
acquired  by  an  investment  concern  called 
Tele-Communl  cations  Investment  Inc., 
which  after  the  transaction  controlled  24%  of 
TCI  Class  B  voting  stock  and  43%  of  the 
weaker  Class  A  shares.  Through  a  previous 
transaction,  TCI  owned  half  of  that  invest- 
ment company,  so  TCI's  management  thus 
controlled  half  of  the  investment  company's 
vote.  But  TCI  management  apparently  was 
looking  for  a  way  to  gain  an  even  tighter 
grip  on  TCI. 

Messrs.  Magness  and  Malone  embarked  on 
a  bout  of  labyrinthine  self-deal ingrs  that  ulti- 
mately would  have  TCI  pay  them  a  huge 
chunk  of  the  super-voting  shares.  In  one 
case,  the  dealings  involved  four  separate 
companies  with  almost  the  exact  same 
name — two  owned  by  Messrs.  Magness  and 
Malone,  two  owned  by  TCI— and  the  swap- 
ping of  Utah  cable  franchises  and  systems 
among  them. 

BACK  AND  forth 

Acting  through  small  subsidiaries,  TCI 
first  bought  up  franchises  around  Salt  Lake 
City.  Then  TCI  transferred  the  franchises— it 
isn't  exactly  clear  how— to  separate  Magness 
and  Malone  companies  with  almost  the  same 
names  as  the  TCI  units.  Later,  TCI  bought 
the  Magness  and  Malone  entities — even 
though  TCI  had  owned  some  of  the  franchises 
in  the  first  place. 

The  price:  nearly  one  million  of  the  super- 
voting  Class  B  shares,  which  TCI  paid  to 
Messrs.  Magness  and  Malone  over  five  years. 
The  stock,  amounting  to  13%  of  all  share- 
holder votes  by  early  1991  and  worth  about 
$140  million  at  the  time,  essentially  gave  the 
two  top  executives  enough  voting  power, 
when  added  to  their  existing  stakes,  to  block 
any  move  they  didn't  like. 

Records  don't  make  it  clear,  but  it  appears 
the  transactions  could  have  gone  one  of  at 
least  two  ways:  Messrs.  Magness  and  Malone 
paid  only  a  small  sum  for  TCI's  Utah  fran- 
chises and  sold  them  back  at  a  huge  profit; 
or  the  pair  received  the  franchises  free  and 
sold  them  back  to  the  company.  Either  way. 
the  transfers  weren't  disclosed  to  the  Securi- 
ties and  Exchange  Commission. 

What  is  known  about  the  transactions  is 
this: 

The  deals  began  in  1979.  Because  of  the 
cross-ownership  ban,  and  because  the  Hatch 
family  stake  in  TCI  hadn't  yet  been  sold.  TCI 
couldn't  pursue  any  new  cable  systems  in  the 
Salt  Lake  City  market,  the  company  said  In 
public  filings.  TCI  nonetheless  wanted  the 
unawarded  Utah  franchises  in  "friendly 
hands,"  Mr.  Malone  recalled  in  an  interview. 

So  the  TCI  board  urged  Messrs.  Ma^ess 
and  Malone  to  form  their  own  private  com- 
pany to  pursue  the  Utah  franchises,  with  the 
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same    name   as   a   trade    name. 
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rovemment  records  show. 

e  cample,  in  1979  the  towns  of  Spanish 
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LS  Community  Cable  of  Utah  Inc.  But 
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In  April  1983,  they  exchanged  the  five  sys- 
tems for  a  21%  stake  in  a  new  TCI  company 
formed  to  make  acquisitions.  TCI  valued  the 
assets  of  their  Community  Cable  of  Utah  at 
S3.8  million.  The  acquisition  company,  mean- 
while, went  on  to  buy  another  cable  system. 

In  December  1985.  TCI  bought  out  the  two 
men's  stake  in  the  acquisition  company.  The 
price:  600.000  shares  of  Class  B  stock  in  TCI. 
worth  almost  S23  million.  On  the  same  day. 
TCI  paid  them  another  50.000  Class  B  shares, 
valued  at  S1.9  million,  to  acquire  another 
21%  stake  the  two  men  had  in  yet  another 
TCI  entity,  which  had  purchased  a  cable  sys- 
tem in  Buffalo.  N.Y.  That  21%  stake  had  cost 
the  two  Just  S210.000  only  a  year  earlier,  ac- 
cording to  TCI  proxy  statements. 

TCI's  two  spokesmen.  Messrs.  Thomson 
and  Schotters.  provide  contradictory  expla- 
nations for  the  turn  of  events. 

First.  Mr.  Schotters  said  TCI  itself  ob- 
tained most  of  the  live  Utah  franchises  in 
question — despite  TCI's  earlier  claim,  in 
proxy  statements,  that  it  wasn't  allowed  to 
do  so.  He  said  TCI.  it  turns  out.  was  allowed 
to  seek  franchises — it  just  couldn't  build  and 
own  the  systems.  Messrs.  Magness  and  Ma- 
lone did  the  building  outside  of  the  TCI  cor- 
porate umbrella  with  TCI  financing,  he  said. 
But  he  added  that  TCI  isn't  sure  whether  it 
ever  transferred  ownership  of  the  systems  to 
the  two  men. 

Later,  the  TCI  spokesmen  said  the 
Magness  and  Malone  company  had  been 
awarded  at  least  two  of  the  fi-anchises  in- 
volved by  Utah  authorities.  But  local  records 
show  all  five  Utah  franchises  were  directly 
awarded  to  TCI's  subsidiary.  TCI  can't  ex- 
plain whether  it  transferred  the  rights  to  its 
top  two  executives — or  when,  or  for  what 
price. 

Combined  and  adjusted  for  stock  splits,  the 
more  than  one  million  Class  B  shares  that 
TCI  paid  Messrs.  Magness  and  Malone  over 
the  years  became  10.5  million  Class  B  shares 
as  of  January  1991— before  Liberty  Media  was 
spun  off— with  almost  $140  million  and  equal 
to  about  13%  of  all  TCI  shareholder  votes. 

Today  the  Magness  and  Malone  combined 
holdings  give  the  two  veto  power  over  any 
decisions  at  both  TCI  and  Liberty  Media, 
thanks  in  part  also  to  substantial  payment 
of  Class  B  shares  they've  received  under 
their  employment  contracts. 

PLAYING  TOUGH 

As  the  two  men  built  their  empire,  leaving 
behind  this  maze  of  dealings,  they  were  slow- 
ly developing  a  reputation  for  hardball  tac- 
tics with  local  governments  and  rivals.  Six 
years  ago.  for  example,  TCI  began  waging 
war  on  Morganton,  N.C..  population  28.000. 

The  battle  was  over  the  company's  cable 
franchise  In  Morganton.  which  was  expiring 
and  which  the  town  council  decided  not  to 
renew.  Service  was  "atrocious."  Mayor  Mel 
Cohen  charges  today,  and  the  town  began 
studying  whether  to  build  its  own  cable  sys- 
tem. 

TCI  argued  that  government  ownership 
would  be  illegal  and  countered  by  suing  Mor- 
ganton. asking  S35  million  in  damages.  The 
town  won.  but  TCI  has  been  appealing  the 
decision  ever  since,  continuing  to  collect  $1.3 
million  a  year  in  local  cable  revenues.  At  one 
point.  TCI  offered  to  sell  the  system  to  a 
buyer  group.  But  the  town  balked  after 
learning  one  of  the  buyers  was  partly  owned 
by  TCI. 

Then  last  year,  TCI  hired  a  lobbying  firm 
that  formed  "Citizens  Opposed  to  City-owned 
Cable."  The  group  gathered  petition  signa- 
tures to  force  a  vote  by  citizens  on  whether 
the  cable  system  should  be  owned  privately 
or  by  the  government.  Morganton  officials 


contend  there  was  a  catch:  The  petition  in- 
cluded a  measure — drafted  by  TCI— that 
would  have  virtually  guaranteed  TCI  a  life- 
time franchise  if  the  vote  was  in  favor  of  pri- 
vate enterprise.  The  local  board  of  elections 
rejected  it.  and  another  court  battle  was  on. 
Undeterred.  TCI  targeted  Mayor  Cohen  and 
an  incumbent  town  councilman  for  defeat  in 
elections  last  Oct.  8.  the  mayor  says.  The 
TCI-funded  citizen  group  ran  as  many  as 
three  newspaper  ads  a  day  in  the  three  weeks 
preceding  the  election.  One  pictured  two  buz- 
zards sitting  on  an  electric  line  and  read: 
"Morganton  politicians  are  sitting  high  on 
the  perch." 

WINNING  THE  ELECTION 

All  told.  TCI  spent  about  $144,000  on  the 
campaign— dwarfing  the  $400  to  $600  the  in- 
cumbents say  they  each  spent  to  get  re- 
elected. In  the  end.  the  mayor  and  the  coun- 
cilman both  were  re-elected. 

TCI's  Mr.  Thomson  generally  confirms  the 
events  in  Morganton  but  says  he  expects  the 
two  sides  to  settle  the  dispute.  "We  antici- 
pate calmer  heads  will  prevail."  he  says. 

TCI  has  played  a  similar  form  of  hardball 
with  its  rivp's.  Its  source  of  power  lies  in  the 
fact  that  the  sheer  size  of  its  systems  can 
make  or  break  a  new  channel — and  keep  a 
rival  channel  from  reaching  many  American 
households.  That  size  also  gives  it  enormous 
leverage  in  demanding  lower  prices  ffom 
independent  channels. 

The  company's  move  into  programming 
began  in  earnest  in  1979  when  it  invested 
$180,000  in  a  start-up  called  Black  Entertain- 
ment Television.  From  the  mid-1980s  on.  TCI 
acquired  stakes  of  5%  to  50%  in  American 
Movie  Classics,  the  Discovery  Channel,  the 
Family  Channel,  and  Turner  Broadcasting 
and  its  three  cable  outlets.  Cable  News  Net- 
work, Turner  Network  Television  and 
Superstation  TBS. 

Critics  say  TCI  displayed  its  power  last 
year  when  it  fought  to  win  control  of  the 
Learning  Channel,  an  award-winning  edu- 
cational channel  that  was  51%-owned  by 
troubled  Financial  News  Network  Inc. 

FNN  was  bound  for  bankruptcy-court  pro- 
ceedings, and  it  put  the  Learning  Channel  up 
for  sale.  Several  bidders  emerged,  including 
the  Public  Broadcasting  System,  the  Life- 
time cable  channel— and  Discovery  Channel. 
49%-owned  by  TCI. 

Initially,  analysts  estimated  the  Learning 
Channel  might  be  worth  $80  million  or  more. 
But  as  FNN's  woes  worsened,  offers  dropped. 
Lifetime  offered  $40  million,  out-bidding 
TCI's  Discovery,  and  began  negotiating  a 
final  deal.  Then  TCI  elbowed  in.  TCI's  Mr. 
Malone  suddenly  decided  that  the  Learning 
Channel  had  declined  in  quality,  and  he  or- 
dered TCI's  local  cable  systems — which  ac- 
counted for  as  many  as  one-third  of  the 
channel's  total  subscribers — to  dump  the 
service. 

That,  of  course,  made  the  Learning  Chan- 
nel a  less  attractive  property  to  the  bidders 
at  Lifetime,  which  is  owned  by  Capital 
Cities/ ABC  Inc.,  Viacom  Inc.  and  Hearst 
Corp.  Executives  from  Hearst  and  ABC  de- 
scended on  Mr.  Malone  in  Denver  and  plead- 
ed with  him  to  keep  the  Learning  Channel  on 
TCI  systems,  according  to  officials  with  Life- 
time. They  outlined  plans  to  improve  the 
channel  and  pledged  to  freeze  the  rate  paid 
by  TCI  systems  for  the  channel  for  two 
years. 

But  Mr.  Malone  said  TCI  couldn't  promise 
it  would  carry  the  redone  channel  if  the  sale 
went  through,  according  to  people  familiar 
with  the  meeting.  Today  Mr.  Malone  says  he 
had  worried  that  a  bankruptcy  judge  might 
force  TCI  to  continue  carrying  the  channel. 
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He  also  says  that,  in  his  opinion.  Lifetime's 
revival  plans  weren't  firm.  "We  wanted  to 
put  them  on  notice  that  we  have  no  obliga- 
tion to  carry"  the  channel,  he  says.  He  also 
said  TCI  was  concerned  that  the  Learning 
Channel  would  raise  its  rates  after  it  was  ac- 
quired by  Lifetime. 

Lifetime  soon  abandoned  its  bid.  A  short- 
time  later,  the  Learning  Channel  got  an- 
other buyer— TCI's  Discovery  Channel,  which 
snapped  up  the  Learning  Channel  for  $31  mil- 
lion. After  making  some  programming 
changes.  TCI  decided  it  was  fine  after  all. 
keeping  it  on  many,  though  not  all.  TCI  sys- 
tems. TCI's  chief  operating  officer,  J.C. 
Sparkman.  says  that  TCI  "had  nothing  to  do 
with  whether  Lifetime  or  Discovery"  ac- 
quired the  Learning  Channel,  and  that  TCI 
did  nothing  untoward  during  the  bidding. 

GETTING  ON  THE  SYSTEM 

Another  rival  has  also  complained  about 
TCI's  extensive  control  over  both  the  me- 
dium and  the  message.  Home  Shopping  Net- 
work's chief  executive,  Roy  M.  Speer, 
charged  in  testimony  to  congressional  sub- 
committees last  year  that  TCI  "systemati- 
cally refuses"  to  carry  Home  Shopping  on 
TCI  systems  because  of  its  own  sizable  stake 
in  a  rival  channel,  QVC.  (Liberty  now  holds 
the  QVC  stake.) 

Home  Shopping  managed  to  sign  up  only 
3.7%  of  TCI's  subscriber  base,  although  its 
sign-up  rate  was  47%  for  most  other  top 
cable  operators,  the  service  said  in  a  1990  fil- 
ing with  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission. Home  Shopping  said  TCI  was  thus 
depriving  it  of  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
in  revenue  and  was  increasing  its  costs. 

Mr.  Speer  declined  to  be  interviewed.  But 
in  his  testimony  he  detailed  years  of  alleged 
discrimination  by  TCI.  TCI's  Englewood. 
Colo.,  system  once  told  Home  Shopping  it 
couldn't  carry  the  network  because  it  com- 
petes with  QVC.  Mr.  Speer  said.  In  1988,  TCI 
directed  two  systems  it  had  acquired  in 
Pasco  County,  Fla.,  to  cancel  Home  Shop- 
ping and  replace  it  with  QVC,  he  said.  In 
April  1990,  TCI's  top  California  manager  told 
Home  Shopping  there  was  "no  way"  his  sys- 
tems could  carry  it,  given  that  TCI  had  a 
stake  in  QVC,  Mr.  Speer  charged. 

TCI  denies  it  discriminates  against  Home 
Shopping  but  declines  to  comment  further. 
In  a  letter  last  summer  to  Sen.  Daniel  K. 
Inouye  of  Hawaii,  TCI  said  it  believes  it  is 
Home  Shopping's  largest  carrier,  accounting 
for  one-quarter  of  Home  Shopping's  viewers. 

The  fortunes  of  QVC,  meanwhile,  are  soar- 
ing. While  Home  Shopping  Network  posted 
an  $8.9  million  loss  on  one-time  charges  in 
its  most  recent  fiscal  year,  QVC  reported  al- 
most $5  million  in  profit  in  the  first  half  on 
$391  million  in  sales,  which  were  up  almost 
22%. 

If  TCI  can  be  hard  on  rivals,  it  sometimes 
is  no  more  gentle  with  consumers.  Last  sum- 
mer it  launched  Encore,  a  low-priced  movie 
channel,  using  the  "negative  option"— sub- 
scribers all  had  to  pay  extra  for  it  unless 
they  explicitly  told  TCI  they  didn't  want  it. 
The  company  figured  that  putting  the  bur- 
den on  customers  to  say  no  promised  to  cor- 
ral 80%  of  TCI  households  for  Encore.  It  also 
says  it  had  to  use  the  strategy  because  of 
technical  limitations  in  many  of  its  cable 
systems.  A  Texas  newspaper  called  the  strat- 
egy "sneaky,"  others  said  it  was  anti- 
consumer,  and  a  judge  halted  it.  At  least  10 
states  sued,  and  TCI  had  to  abandon  the  gim- 
mick nationwide. 

But  the  setback  was  something  of  an  ex- 
ception. Usually  TCI  gets  its  way.  In  1985,  for 
example,  when  General  Electric  Co.'s  NBC 
network  set  plans  for  an  all-news  cable  chan- 


nel, officials  assumed  It  "couldn't  happen 
without  TCI."  recalls  Lawrence  K.  Gross- 
man, president  of  NBC  News  at  the  time.  But 
in  the  end,  TCI  merely  played  NBC  off 
against  CNN,  whose  programming  the  cable 
company  was  already  carrying.  According  to 
Mr.  Grossman,  TCI  used  a  proposed  alliance 
with  NBC  to  get  price  breaks  from  CNN,  and 
then  backed  away  trom  the  NBC  proposal. 

Several  years  later,  NBC  tried  again.  By 
this  time,  TCI  had  taken  a  stake  in  Turner 
Broadcasting.  To  win  TCI's  support,  NBC 
promised  that  its  new  channel,  CNBC,  would 
focus  on  business  and  finance  instead  of  run- 
ning an  all-news  format  that  would  compete 
with  Cable  News  Network,  say  people  famil- 
iar with  the  transaction.  NBC  also  agreed  to 
pay  TCI  $20  million  for  a  fledgling  TCI  chan- 
nel called  Tempo.  Sen.  Gore,  in  a  1989  Senate 
hearing  on  media  ownership,  called  that  pay- 
ment a  "shakedown"  by  TCI. 

NON-COMPETE  PROVISION 

NBC  Chairman  Robert  Wright  and  TCI 
scoffed  at  the  shakedown  allegation,  and  TCI 
denied  it  had  forced  NBC  to  avoid  competing 
with  CNN.  But  Mr.  Wright  testified  that 
most  cable  companies  "required,  if  you 
will,"  a  non-compete  provision  and  said  it 
"wasn't  exactly  what  we  would  have  pre- 
ferred." TCI  and  NBC  have  since  joined  in 
several  business  ventures. 

Afraid  that  TCI's  dual  role  in  owning  cable 
systems  and  channels  would  prompt  the  fed- 
eral government  to  try  to  break  up  the  com- 
pany, Messrs.  Magness  and  Malone  conceived 
a  plan  that  would  appear  to  do  just  that — 
while  letting  them  retain  total  control  of  the 
empire. 

Last  year  TCI  spun  off  $605  million  of  as- 
sets in  the  form  of  a  new  company.  Liberty, 
and  sold  Liberty  to  TCI  shareholders  by  giv- 
ing them  the  option  of  swapping  some  of 
their  TCI  shares  for  shares  in  the  new  com- 
pany. But  TCI  set  up  Liberty  as  a  second  ver- 
tically integrated  company  with  cable  sys- 
tems of  its  own. 

What's  more,  Liberty  purports  to  be  an 
independent  company,  but  it  employs  mostly 
TCI  people,  has  Mr.  Malone  as  its  chairman, 
and  has  five  TCI  executives  on  its  board  of 
six  directors. 

"This  so-called  spinoff  should  be  renamed 
'All  in  the  Family.' "  said  a  critical  staff  re- 
port to  the  Senate  Commerce  Committee. 

Liberty  shares  have  more  than  tripled  in 
price  from  an  original  $230  to  $770  a  share  in 
less  than  a  year  of  trading.  The  swift  rise  has 
some  analysts  wondering  whether  the  appre- 
ciation is  warranted.  "It  Is  ridiculously  over- 
valued." contends  Frederick  A.  Moran.  presi- 
dent of  Moran  Asset  Management  Inc..  a 
money  management  company.  He  recently 
advised  clients  to  dump  Liberty  shares. 

Messrs.  Magness  and  Malone  own  56%  of 
Liberty's  shareholder  votes  and  were  able  to 
grab  such,  a  dominant  stake  because  many 
other  shareholders  In  TCI  didn't  elect  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  swap. 

EXPANDING  INFLUENCE 

Under  Mr.  Malone's  controP.  Liberty  has 
been  especially  generous  to  him;  he  owns 
164.000  shares  worth  $126  million.  Records 
show  he  obtained  100,000  Liberty  shares 
through  options  in  lieu  of  sajary  in  one  fell 
swoop,  even  though  his  contract  at  the  time 
limited  him  to  20,000  shares  a  year  for  the 
next  five  years.  In  October,  Liberty  directors 
let  Mr.  Malone  exercise  all  of  the  options  at 
once. 

Exercising  the  option  cost  Mr.  Malone  $25.6 
million,  but  he  had  to  put  up  only  $100,000  in 
cash,  according  to  Liberty  fillings  with  the 
SEC.  Moreover,  Mr.  Malone  raised  the  money 


by  selling  part  of  his  personal  stake  in  Lib- 
erty's QVC  channel  back  to  Liberty.  He  gave 
the  company  a  S2S.5  million  note  for  the  rest 
of  the  stock,  with  a  low  annual  interest  rate 
of  7.54%.  Mr.  Malone  later  paid  off  part  of 
the  debt  by  giving  Liberty  some  of  his  TCI 
stock. 

To  lessen  their  risk  when  Liberty  was  spun 
off,  Messrs.  Magness  and  Malone  structured 
the  deal  to  insulate  themselves  trom  any 
losses,  even  if  it  meant  danna^ng  Liberty  it- 
self. Under  the  terms  they  set— which 
weren't  available  to  Liberty's  outside  share- 
holders— Liberty  must  arrange  the  purchase 
of  stakes  held  by  the  two  executives  and  the 
Gallivan  family,  the  early  TCI  backer,  at  a 
guaranteed  price  if  these  shareholders  are 
ever  forced  by  regulators  to  divest.  The  guar- 
anteed price  is  an  average  of  the  stock's 
price  over  a  specific  trading  period. 

"The  actions  [Liberty]  may  be  required  to 
take  in  order  to  satisfy  such  obligations  .  .  . 
could  have  an  adverse  effect  on  the  compa- 
ny's business,  financial  condition  and  pros- 
pects," the  company  warned  in  SEC  filings. 

Mr.  WIRTH  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Thank  you  very  much, 
Mr.  President. 

I  had  not  intended  to  speak  today.  I 
thought  that  this  was  sort  of  an  open- 
ing day  of  debate,  and  that  we  were 
going  to  get  into  this  more  severely 
after  the  final  votes  on  the  education 
bill  tomorrow  which  has  consumed  a 
lot  of  people's  time. 

But  I  found  myself  compelled,  sitting 
in  the  chair  eau-ller,  and  also  listening 
to  some  of  this  debate,  when  certain 
language  is  used  and  certain  accusa- 
tions are  made,  that  I  think  we  ought 
to  look  at  this  issue  perhaps  as  a  start- 
er a  little  more  rationally. 

Let  me  just  quote  some  of  the  lan- 
guage that  has  been  used.  "Getting 
rolled,"  "gag,"  "monopolies,"  "shake- 
down," "ringleader,"  "Cosa  Nostra." 
Last  I  noticed,  Mr.  President,  the  Cosa 
Nostra  was  out  dealing  death  to  a  lot 
of  individuals,  assassinating  people. 

It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  President,  that  if 
we  are  going  to  discuss  an  important 
public  policy  issue,  it  is  important  for 
us  at  least  to  start  with  a  modicum  of 
control  in  the  rhetoric  that  is  floating 
around  this  important  issue. 

Having  said  that,  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  point  out  my  own  con- 
cerns and  interests  in  the  cable  indus- 
try which  have  been  long  standing.  In 
1975,  I  had  my  first  exposure  to  the 
cable  community  in  a  loft  in  Denver. 

Some  people  asked  me  to  come  up 
there  and  talk  about  the  pole  attach- 
ment bill.  That  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  Warsaw  Pact  or  Central  Europe  or 
changes  in  the  nature  of  the  Com- 
munist system,  but,  rather.  It  was  leg- 
islation which  pointed  out  for  the  first 
time  some  of  the  problems  the  cable  in- 
dustry was  encountering. 

The  communications  industi^,  Mr. 
President,  has  historically  been  one  of 
the  in's  keeping  the  out's  out.  I  will 
talk  some  more  about  this  lat.er.  But 
the  legislation  which  was  being  dis- 
cussed, first  in  1975  related  to  pole  at- 
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which  I  believe  I  have  a  legitimate  con- 
cern for  and  will  continue  to  protect. 

Third,  I  have  an  interest  because  I 
believe  that  the  cable  television  indus- 
try has  begun  to  reach  the  enormous 
potential  which  was  discussed,  sort  of 
in  a  faint  echo  in  the  1960's,  with  some 
greater  regularity  in  the  1970's,  and 
which  really  came  to  a  crescendo  with 
the  passage  of  the  Cable  Act  of  1984.  I 
think  we  hear  this  enormous  amount  of 
rhetoric  going  on  related  to  the  cable 
industry.  Also,  while  that  is  happening, 
it  is  necessary  to  paint  the  back- 
ground, and  the  concern  about  what 
other  things  are  going  on. 

For  example,  if  we  are,  as  we  are  cur- 
rently in  the  debate  over  the  education 
bill,  really  concerned  about  the  edu- 
cation of  young  people  in  the  country, 
presumably  we  ought  to  use  our  tech- 
nologies of  mass  communications  to 
further  that.  You  know,  we  used  to  do 
that  before  the  current  FCC — before 
the  Reagan  people  came  to  town  in 
1981.  We  used  to  have  an  FCC  that 
thought  it  was  important  that  broad- 
casters broadcast  in  the  public  inter- 
est, convenience,  and  necessity.  Those 
are  words  out  of  a  1934  Communica- 
tions Act.  They  thought  that,  in  return 
for  receiving  a  franchise,  in  return  for 
receiving  the  use  of  the  airwaves, 
broadcasters  in  return  have  a  public  in- 
terest. They  are  supposed  to  broadcast 
in  that  way. 

It  used  to  be  that  the  public  Interest 
was  in  part  defined  by  children's  pro- 
gramming— did  a  broadcaster  meet  as 
well  the  educational  and  other  needs  of 
children?  That  used  to  be  one  of  the 
public  interest  requirements  that  we 
laid  on  broadcasters. 

Come  1980,  that  vastly  disappeared. 
You  cannot  find  broadcast  over  the  air 
today,  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  believe, 
a  single  regular  program  focused  on  the 
needs  of  kids  other  than  Saturday 
morning  program-length  commercials, 
and  so  on.  It  is  very  hard  to  find  any 
real  educational  programming  that 
used  to  characterize  much  of  what  was 
done  in  the  sixties  and  seventies.  With 
the  developing  of  the  public  interest 
doctrine  by  the  FCC  and  by  all  the 
broadcasters  in  1991,  we  have  seen  no 
programming  for  kids,  no  programming 
aimed  primarily  at  the  educational 
needs  of  kids— nothing  like  that  except 
on  cable  television. 

It  is  on  cable  television  that  you  can 
now  turn  and  find  those  offerings — out- 
side, by  the  way,  of  public  broadcasting 
where  "Sesame  Street"  and  related 
kinds  of  programs  still  are,  thank 
goodness.  But  in  terms  of  commercial, 
over-the-air  broadcasting,  it  does  not 
occur  except  on  public  broadcasting 
and  on  cable. 

Nickelodeon,  a  very  good  example 
known  to  everybody  who  was  kids;  the 
Discovery  channel,  which  brings 
science  and  the  wonderful  world  of  the 
environment  around  the  globe  to  kids. 
This    is,    fundamentally,    major    edu- 
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cational  programming  for  kids.  These 
are  there  and  offered,  and  the  offerings 
are  growing  and  growing  extensively. 
That  public  responsibility  is  being  met 
by  the  cable  television  business. 

It  was  not  there  prior  to  1984.  It  is 
now  there.  It  is  an  example  of  the  kind 
of  programming  that  is  being  brought 
to  America  and  from  which  America 
can  choose. 

I  need  not  tell  our  vlewere  about  C- 
SPAN.  Some  people  like  to  watch  the 
grass  grow,  and  the  House  and  the  Sen- 
ate, and  see  what  is  going  on  here. 
Sometimes  the  debates  are  interesting. 
Sometimes  they  are  not.  But  there  is 
this  wonderful  cable  public  affairs  net- 
work on  which  I  think  Brian  Lamb  has 
done  a  tremendous  service  to  the  coun- 
try on  not  only  bringing  the  House  and 
Senate  but  all  kinds  of  hearings  in  the 
public  interest  across  Washington- 
done  by  the  cable  television  industry. 

Most  of  us  in  watching  what  went  on 
in  Tiananmen  Square,  most  of  us 
watching  the  opening  days  of  Desert 
Storm,  the  war  in  the  Middle  East, 
were  glued  to  CNN.  The  President  of 
the  United  States  talked  about  watch- 
ing what  happened  in  Tiananmen 
Square — an  incredibly  brave,  young  in- 
dividual standing  up  in  front  of  that 
tank,  an  image  emblazened  upon  the 
consciousness  of  each  of  us.  Where  did 
that  come  from?  That  was  a  CNN 
image. 

Watching  missiles  come  in  Saudi 
Arabia;  come  into  Israel;  images  of 
people  on  the  screen  with  their  gas 
masks  on  waiting  for  the  incoming,  not 
knowing  what  it  might  be — emblazened 
upon  us.  That  was  a  CNN  offering 
under,  I  think,  the  brilliant  initiative 
of  Ted  Turner  and  now  developed  by 
Tom  Johnson,  a  first-rate  news  individ- 
ual, first-rate  news  leader.  CNN  has 
now  become  a  fixture  in  the  American 
marketplace  and  one  on  which  people 
depend  extensively.  "Headline  News,"  a 
spinoff  of  that. 

I  could  go  on  and  on  with  one  exam- 
ple after  another  of  the  kinds  of  pro- 
gramming we  have  seen,  Mr.  President, 
as  a  result  of  the  growth  and  prosper- 
ing of  cable.  And  there  is  more  promise 
to  come. 

We  have  moved  in  a  very  short  period 
of  cime  from  33  million  subscribers— I 
think  that  was  the  figure  in  the  early 
1980'3,  if  I  remember  correctly — it  was 
about  33  million  households.  We  are 
now  almost  at  60  million  households. 
The  number  of  people  subscribing  to 
cable  television  has  almost  doubled  in 
the  last  7  years. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  argue  that  if 
this  is  such  a  deleterious  offering,  if 
this  is  something  that  was  so  bad  for 
the  American  public,  if  this  is  some- 
thing that — to  use  the  words  earlier — is 
a  product  of  the  Cosa  Nostra,  a  monop- 
olistic shakedown,  rolling,  gag  prac- 
tices, why  did  30  million  more  Amer- 
ican households  subscribe  to  cable  tele- 
vision? Obviously,   there  is  a  service 


and  a  product  there  that  people  want. 
Otherwise,  they  would  not  subscribe. 

It  seems  to  me  that  that  is  a  pretty 
logical  thing  to  say. 

In  other  words,  I  just  wanted  to  point 
all  of  that  out  as  background,  Mr. 
President,  to  point  out  my  own  long- 
standing and  I  believe  very  legitimate 
and  continuing  interest  in  the  cable 
television  industry,  an  interest  that  I 
think  reflects  that  of  consumers,  re- 
flects that  of  parents,  reflects  that  of 
citizens  overall,  and  reflects  that  of  my 
own  constituents  in  the  State  of  Colo- 
rado. 

Let  me  now  turn  to  another  one  of 
the  arguments  that  was  made,  I  think 
very,  very  incorrectly  today,  that 
there  is  no  regulation  at  all  of  this 
Cosa  Nostra  monopolistic  entity  which 
has  been  described  as  being  cable  tele- 
vision. That  is  flat  wrong,  and  I  wanted 
to  take  a  minute  or  two  just  to  correct 
the  record  on  this. 

Firet  of  all.  in  terms  of  local  authori- 
ties being  able  to  regulate  cable  tele- 
vision, if  a  system  has  less  than  six 
over-the-air  broadcast  signals — this  is 
generally  small  communities,  older 
communities — the  local  community 
can  regulate  that  cable  system. 

How  many  systems  are  there?  That  is 
about  one-half  of  the  systems  overall 
can  be  regulated  by  local  authorities 
and  a  third  of  the  subscribers  fit  into 
the  smaller  definition,  less  than  six 
over  the  air  broadcast  signals.  So  to 
say  there  is  no  regulation  is  just  pre- 
posterous. That  is  not  true. 

Second,  that  cable  is  getting  away 
with  the  store.  The  argument  was 
made  earlier  that  is  the  case.  That  is 
not  true  either,  Mr.  President.  In  terms 
of  franchise  fees,  the  cable  television 
industry  pays  5  percent  of  their  gross. 
That,  last  year,  amounted  to  nearly  $1 
billion  in  overall  funding  coming  into 
communities  across  the  country,  which 
I  believe  is  more  than  community  de- 
velopment block  grants,  what  is  left  of 
the  UDAG  program,  and  so  on,  all  put 
together.  The  cable  television  industry 
has  been  providing  more  support  for 
urban  areas  than  those  programs  and 
others. 

Third,  equal  employment  oppor- 
tunity. When  the  Cable  Act  of  1984  was 
written,  I  can  remember  a  very  exten- 
sive and  stormy  negotiation  which  oc- 
curred downstaira,  right  here,  and  I  be- 
lieve the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Utah.  Senator  Hatch,  the  late 
Congrressman  Leland,  and  I  had  a  very, 
very  extensive  negotiation  on  those 
equal  employment  opportunity  stand- 
ards. Senator  Hatch  really  led  the 
fight  to  build  these  into  the  cable  legis- 
lation. He  did  a  magnificent  job.  It  was 
the  firat  time  I  ever  worked  with  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Utah.  He 
did  a  magnificent  job  and  built  into  the 
cable  television  legislation  the  most 
compelling  and  the  most  stringent 
equal  employment  opportunity  lan- 
guage in  any  statute — in  any  statute — 


at  the  Federal  level  related  to  any  or- 
ganization. 

Fourth,  public  education  in  Govern- 
ment channels,  the  so-called  PEG 
channels,  were  requirements  for  those, 
put  in  in  1984  against  the  wishes  of  the 
cable  television  industry,  but  now  used 
very  significantly.  Least  access,  which 
has  not  worked  as  well  so  far,  but  still 
opportunities  for  getting  on  the  cable 
systems  and  controlling  the  so-called 
bottleneck  issue.  Anti-red-lining  provi- 
sions are  very,  very  extensive  and  ex- 
traordinarily important  to  make  sure 
that  this  industry,  like  many  others 
serving  the  urban  areas,  cannot  red- 
line  in  its  concerns. 

So  I  wanted  to  point  out  some  of  the 
realities,  and  we  will  have  a  chance  to 
talk  about  more  of  these,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  wanted  to  talk  about  some  of 
the  realities,  where  this  industry  came 
from,  what  some  of  the  promise  has 
been,  what  we  hoped  from  it  and  how 
the  promise  has  been  met. 

What  are  the  real  concerns  that  lie 
behind  this  legislation?  The  real  con- 
cerns that  lie  behind  this  legislation, 
as  described  by  the  earlier  proponent, 
the  senior  Senator  from  Missouri,  were 
rates  and  service.  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  Missouri  mentioned  at 
some  length  the  number  of  commu- 
nities in  Missouri  and  how  rates  had 
gone  up  145  percent  or  185  percent  or 
whatever,  and  mentioned  also  on  the 
service  side  that  there  were  a  variety 
of  communities  where  you  would  call 
up  and  there  was  no  answer  on  the  tele- 
phone. These  are  two  very  legitimate 
interests. 

The  interests  of  rates  and  services 
are  very  legitimate  interests.  I  have 
stated  that  for  years  and  years,  that 
unhappily,  there  have  been  some  cable 
systems  that  abused  the  privileges  that 
came  in  1984  and  that  some  rate  reregu- 
lation  is  necessary  for  them.  Also,  I 
have  pointed  out  over  and  over  and 
over  again  that  the  cable  industry  has 
doubled  in  size  in  the  last  7  years.  In 
many  ways  it  has  outgrown  itself.  It 
has  not  kept  up  with  the  service  to 
keep  up  with  the  number  of  customers 
that  it  has,  and  it  has  a  variety  of  serv- 
ice problems.  Those  are  legitimate  in- 
terests. 

The  rate  issue  and  the  service  issue 
are  legitimate  interests,  and  that  is 
what  we  ought  to  be  doing  in  this  legis- 
lation. That  is  the  common  ground  be- 
tween the  so-called  substitute  and  the 
bill  that  is  on  the  floor  authored  by 
Senator  Danforth  and  others. 

I  suggest  to  my  colleagues  in  the 
Senate  that  that  is  where  we  ought  to 
stop.  Let  us  focus  on  that  rate  issue, 
let  us  focus  on  the  service  issue,  and 
leave  it  at  that.  That  is  where  the  com- 
mon ground  is.  We  agree  completely 
with  that.  We  agree  that  is  something 
that  has  to  be  done.  The  regulation  of 
rates,  the  regulation  of  service,  we 
agree  that  ought  to  be  done. 

Why  go  on  and  do  a  variety  of  other 
things?  Let  me  give  examples  of  what 


else  is  in  the  bill.  I  ask  my  collea^rues 
why  in  the  world  they  want  to  climb 
into  a  whole  variety  of  other  issues 
that  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  pri- 
mary problems  of  rates  and  services. 

Let  us  set  aside  the  rate  issue  and 
service  issue.  They  are  legitimate. 
There  are  a  series  of  other  issues  that 
are  not  legitimate  and  should  not  be  in 
this  legislation.  Let  me  give  some  ex- 
amples. 

Access  to  programming:  The  require- 
ments in  the  Danforth  bill  require, 
mandate  access  by  competitore  at  a  fa- 
vorable price  to  progrranrmiing.  which  is 
like  saying  we  are  going  to  say  to  NBC. 
what  we  are  going  to  do  is  require  you. 
NBC,  to  sell  Tom  Brokaw  and  the  NBC 
Evening  News  to  any  television  station 
that  wants  it.  Would  we  do  that  with 
over-the-air  broadcasting?  Of  couree 
not. 

NBC  has  an  interest  in  its  evening 
news  and  its  evening  news  is  broadcast 
by  NBC-owned  and  operated  stations  or 
NBC  affiliates.  You  do  not  have  cross- 
over to  other  places.  You  do  not  have 
various  CBS,  independents,  whatever, 
taking  NBC's  programming.  Of  course 
we  do  not.  Why  would  we  want  to  do 
that  with  cable  television? 

Or  a  syndicated  columnist,  let  us  say 
George  Will.  If  one  wanted  to  have 
George  Will  in  an  evening  newspaper  or 
in  a  newspaper,  one  newspaper  has 
George  Will  and  its  competitor  across 
town  does  not  have  George  Will;  is  it 
not  to  the  advantage  of  the  newspaper 
that  carries  George  Will,  that  markets 
George  Will? 

Or  to  use  maybe  a  better  example: 
Doonesbury.  One  newspaper  carries 
Doonesbury  and  the  other  does  not.  It 
is  a  competitive  advantage  to  that 
newspaper  to  carry  Doonesbury  and 
that  is  a  competitive  advantage  over 
the  neighbor.  Would  we  require  the 
other  newspaper  to  be  able  to  buy 
Doonesbury  or  require  Doon  sbury  to 
sell  to  both  papers?  Of  course  not. 

This  is  the  basic  access  to  program- 
ming decision.  Trying  to  take  cable 
television's  programiming  and  require 
they  sell  it  to  a  whole  variety  of  other 
people  on  an  indiscriminate  basis, 
much  less  to  require  them  to  sell  it  on 
a  reduced  rate  basis,  I  will  argue,  Mr. 
President,  that  has  nothing  to  do  with 
this  issue  of  rate  and  this  issue  of  serv- 
ice. That  is  purely  part  of  the  attack 
on  the  cable  television  industry. 

Those  who  are  wondering  whether 
they  ought  to  support  this  bill,  or  sup- 
port the  substitute,  I  will  argue  to 
them  that  this  is  one  very  large  reason 
for  supporting  the  substitute.  Support 
the  substitute.  Focus  on  rates.  Focus 
on  programming.  But  do  not  get  into 
all  of  these  other  attacks  on  the  indus- 
try which  gets  you  into  a  whole  variety 
and  divereity  of  issues,  a  whole  series 
of  copyright  issues.  It  is  very,  very 
complicated  and  unnecessary  and  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  fundamental  is- 
sues  of  the   cable   industry   and    the 
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problems, 
ofrnership. 

of  us  who  are  sponsoring  the 
substrate  are  saying  over  and  over  and 
igaln   that   there   are   problems 
rates,   there   are   problems  with 
.  Let  us  go  after  them  and  take 
those.  Let  us  not  get  into  all  of 
structural  and  industry  problems 
nothing  to  do  with  what  con- 
are  concerned  with  and  have 
do,  largely,  with  what  other  in- 
dustries are  trying  to  do  to  get  into  a 
part  and  to  try  to  change  the 
and  the  structure  of  the  indus- 
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.her  issue   is  structural   owner- 
Tiat  is  another  one  of  the  pieces 
in  here,  Mr.  President,  saying 
we  are  going  to  do  is  provide 
tjiere  are  going  to  be  certain  ways 
a  cable  company  can  and  can- 
structured.  Do  we  do  that  with 
industries?   Do   we   say   to   the 
Post  you  cannot  own  news- 
radio  stations,  and  television 
Do  we  say  to  Cox  Cable,  Cox 
in  Atlanta,   you  cannot 
broadcasting    properties,     cable 
and  newspapers  properties? 
say  that  to  the  Providence  Jour- 
we  say  to  them,  you  cannot 
oadcasting  properties,  and  cable 
and  newspaper  properties? 
say  that  to  the  Times  Mirror  in 
es,  you  cannot  own  a  variety 
properties?  Of  course  we  do 
\fhat  we  are  doing  is  saying  that 
handful     of    other    companies, 
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which   are   rates 


Do  we 

Los 

of  th^se 

not. 

to    a 

thougk 

Whji  are  we  applying  this  structural 
owner  ihip  prohibition  on  o|ie  group  of 
compa  nies  and  we  say  to  another  group 
of  con  panies  it  is  perfectly  all  right  to 
do  it?  I^ow  you  tell  me  what  is  the  con- 
sisten  y  in  that.  There  is  none. 

B  ddition  to  that.  Mr.  President, 

anothi  r  problem  this  brings  up  is  if 

h  Lve  this  kind  of  restriction,  you 

dramatically    limiting    the    avail- 

of  capital  to  these  companies  to 

tly  what  we  want  the  independ- 

cible    television    industry    to    do, 

to  provide  a  greater  and  richer 

jf  product,  of  programming.  The 

you  say  to  Ted  Turner  you  can- 

these  things,  what  is  going  to 

to  CNN?  What  is  going  to  hap- 

the  Discovery  channel?  What  is 

to  happen  to  the  possibilities  of 

;  other  things  that  come   into 

television?   It   makes   no   sense 
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Any  iray,  Mr.  President,  I  would  go  on 
at  gre  iter  length,  and  I  will  tomorrow 
and  tl  e  next  day,  about  the  other  is- 
sues that  are  irrelevant  to  the  fun- 
damei  tal  issues  the  distingruished  Sen- 
ator I  rom  Missouri  says  are  driving 
this  b  11.  If,  in  fact,  it  is  true,  as  the 
senior  Senator  from  Missouri  says, 
that  V  hat  we  want  to  do  is  to  focus  on 
the  n  bes  issue  and  the  service  issue, 
then  1  ;t  us  focus  on  the  rate  and  the 
servlci  issues,   and  that  is  what  the 


substitute  does.  We  think  that  is  what 
this  issue  is  all  about. 

We  believe,  those  of  us  who  are  spon- 
soring the  substitute,  that  the  fun- 
damental consumer  issue  is  rates  and 
service.  We  believe  that  fundamental 
issue  ought  to  be  addressed  and  is  ad- 
dressed thoroughly  in  the  substitute — 
rates  and  service.  It  is  getting  into  a 
whole  variety  of  these  other  issues  that 
spill  over  into  copyright  questions, 
spill  over  into  the  whole  area  of  con- 
centration. What  is  good  for  the  goose 
is  good  for  the  gander;  if  we  are  going 
to  do  this  for  the  cable  industry,  we  are 
going  to  do  it  for  the  Times-Mirror? 
Are  we  going  to  do  it  for  a  whole  vari- 
ety of  other  communications  groups  in 
the  country?  I  think  not.  We  ought  to 
be  consistent  about  this.  There  is  no 
reason  for  taking  on  all  of  those  other 
issues,  absolutely  none. 

Mr.  President.  I  will  close  where  I 
started.  I  had  not  intended  to  speak 
this  afternoon,  but  I  felt  compelled 
when  I  heard  a  lot  of  this  language 
coming  out,  the  discussion  of  getting 
rolled,  monopolists,  shakedown,  ring- 
leader, cable  Cosa  Nostra,  gag — a  whole 
variety  of  words  and  sort  of  a  pejo- 
rative in  all  of  this  that  I  think  is  not 
appropriate  for  this  Chamber,  nor  do  I 
think  it  is  descriptive  of  the  very  real 
problems  that  do  exist,  one  on  rates 
and  the  other  on  service. 

Let  us  stick  with  the  substitute,  fo- 
cused on  rates  and  service.  That  is 
what  we  ought  to  do.  That  is  what  the 
consumers  want.  I  believe  the  sub- 
stitute we  are  offering  is  truly  a  sub- 
stitute which  focuses  on  the  issues  that 
consumers  are  concerned  about,  and 
should  be  concerned  about,  because 
there  are  places  where  there  has  been 
rate  abuse;  there  are  places  where  serv- 
ices have  not  been  what  they  want  it  to 
be.  The  industry  knows  that.  We  all 
know  that.  Let  us  take  care  of  those 
real  problems. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  the  Chair  very 
much  for  his  forbearance  and  that  of 
my  colleagues,  and  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
WOFFORD).  The  Senator  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  I  may  be  al- 
lowed to  proceed  as  if  in  morning  busi- 
ness for  not  more  than  7  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


A  COMPREHENSIVE  PLAN  FOR 
SPURRING  THE  ECONOMY 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President,  one 
only  has  to  watch  the  news  or  pick  up 
a  newspaper  to  see  that  concerns  about 
the  direction  of  the  U.S.  economy  are 
dominating  the  minds  of  Americans, 
and  with  good  reason. 

Of  course,  the  good  news  is  the  inter- 
est rates  have  shown  substantial  de- 
cline. We  are  saving  billions  of  dollars 
on  the  cost  of  carrying  the  national 


debt.  But  nevertheless,  Mr.  President, 
sluggish  economic  growth  and  decreas- 
ing economic  competitiveness,  as  we 
look  at  our  neighbors,  and  an  ever-in- 
creasing national  debt  are  problems 
with  ramifications  which  can  be  felt  in 
all  corners  of  our  society.  Addressing 
these  problems  will  require  a  bold, 
comprehensive  approach,  not  a  short 
political  fix.  if  we  are  to  provide  the 
necessary  solutions  which  will  ensure 
our  Nation's  long-term  economic  secu- 
rity. That  is  certainly  a  charge  of  this 
body. 

Mr.  President,  tomorrow  our  Presi- 
dent will  speak  to  these  issues  in  his 
State  of  the  Union  Address.  I  am  con- 
fident the  President's  address  will 
serve  to  chart  an  appropriate  course 
for  achieving  economic  prosperity  for 
our  Nation.  Today  I  would  like  to  ad- 
dress some  of  the  key  elements  in  any 
meaningful  economic  growth  package. 

COMPREHENSIVE  APPROACH 

The  approach  toward  stimulating 
economic  growth  must  be 

multifaceted.  No  single  solution  will  be 
adequate  and  no  political  gimmicks 
will  do.  Long-term,  sustainable  eco- 
nomic growth  must  tackle  head-on  the 
Nation's  economic  ills.  A  comprehen- 
sive approach  invariably  must  include 
some  components  that  provide  eco- 
nomic stimulus  in  the  near-term  and 
some  components  that  provide  long- 
term  solutions. 

MIDDLE-CLASS  TAX  RELIEF 

Mr.  President,  tax  relief  has  been 
suggested  by  many  as  a  method  of 
stimulating  short-term  growth,  put- 
ting more  money  into  the  pockets  of 
taxpayers.  I  hope  we  all  agree  that  the 
middle  class  is  not  taxed  too  little. 
Middle-class  taxpayers  have  borne  the 
brunt  of  the  tax  and  spend  policies  that 
have  become  so  popular  inside  the  belt- 
way.  What  the  tax  and  spend  crowd 
have  to  come  to  understand  is  that  the 
middle  class  is  the  goose  that  laid  the 
golden  egg.  The  middle  class  is  the  en- 
gine that  drives  this  Nation's  economy. 
Any  meaningful  growth  package  en- 
acted by  Congress  must  include  tax 
cuts  for  middle-income  taxpayers. 

I  am  supporting  several  legislative 
proposals  designed  to  alleviate  the  tax 
burden  on  our  Nation's  families,  while 
providing  needed  stimulus  to  our  econ- 
omy. S.  701,  the  Tax  Fairness  for  Fami- 
lies Act,  is  a  bill  which  would  increase 
the  exemption  for  dependent  children 
from  $2,000  to  $3,500.  I  am  also  support- 
ing S.  152,  which  would  increase  the 
personal  exemption  for  individual  tax- 
payers to  $4,000. 

LONG-TERM  SAVINGS 

A  tax  cut,  however,  cannot  be  viewed 
as  a  panacea  for  our  economic  woes.  We 
must  also  make  corrections  in  our  Tax 
Code  and  the  goals  it  promotes.  Provid- 
ing more  incentives  for  Americans  to 
save  is  an  avenue  we  must  pursue  if  we 
are  to  make  long-term  corrections  in 
our  economy.  In  this  time  of  slower 
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economic  growth  our  country's  abys- 
mally low-savings  rate  serves  only  to 
further  weaken  our  economy.  As  the 
United  States  continues  to  expand  its 
debt,  countries  such  as  Japan  are  in- 
creasing their  savings,  supplying  cap- 
ital which  fuels  economic  development. 
We  need  to  do  the  same  at  home  by  re- 
instating savings  incentives,  to  in- 
crease our  country's  individual  savings 
rate.  Americans  should  be  encouraged 
to  save  and  provide  for  their  families, 
with  increasing  savings  having  the  ben- 
efit of  providing  more  investment  cap- 
ital in  the  marketplace. 

Throughout  my  tenure  in  the  Senate 
I  have  been  supportive  of  the  full  de- 
ductibility to  contributions  to  IRA's  to 
help  increase  the  individual  savings 
rate.  During  this  Congress  I  have  sup- 
ported S.  612,  a  bill  to  restore  the  full 
deductibility  of  these  contributions. 
This  is  only  one  of  many  efforts  we  can 
make  to  provide  incentives  for  capital 
accumulation.  Another  important  tool 
is  a  reduction  in  the  punitive  taxes  we 
impose  on  capital  gains.  Investors  need 
to  be  encouraged  to  invest  in  America, 
not  taxes  into  submission. 

DEFICIT  REDUCTION 

Mr.  President,  we  must  also  reevalu- 
ate our  Federal  budget  priorities,  in- 
cluding a  revision  of  the  budget  agree- 
ment reached  during  the  last  Congress. 
I  voted  against  this  agreement  at  the 
time  because  it  needlessly  raised  taxes 
on  working  men  and  women  without 
doing  enough  to  control  Federal  spend- 
ing. Now,  virtually  all  agree  that  the  5- 
year  budget  agreement  is  obsolete  in 
light  of  the  changed  world  environment 
and  no  longer  accurately  reflects  our 
Nation's  priorities.  That  the  defense 
budget  should  be  reevaluated,  particu- 
larly with  the  demise  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  is  without  question. 

One  of  the  most  important  first  steps 
toward  the  reordering  of  our  priorities 
should  be  to  dedicate  the  lions  share  of 
our  defense  savings  to  reducing  the  na- 
tional debt.  Fully  15  percent  of  our  an- 
nual budget  of  $1.4  trillion  goes  toward 
paying  the  interest  on  our  accumulated 
national  debt  of  $4  trillion.  These  huge 
Federal  debt  service  payments  divert 
funds  from  legitimate  Federal  spending 
needs,  sap  capital  from  private  sector 
investments,  raise  the  cost  of  capital 
for  private  sector  borrowers  in  the  fi- 
nancial market,  and  choke  economic 
growth. 

I  am  reminded  of  a  friend  of  mine 
who  once  said  that  the  payment  of  in- 
terest on  debt  is  like  owning  a  horse 
that  eats  while  you  sleep. 

The  single  best  thing  that  the  Con- 
gress can  do  to  promote  economic 
growth  in  America  is  eliminate  our  an- 
nual budget  deficit  and  pay  down  our 
accumulated  national  debt. 

Job  creation  is  another  area,  Mr. 
President.  The  initiatives  are  so  essen- 
tial to  provide  more  jobs  in  this  coun- 
try if  we  are  going  to  strengthen  the 
health  of  our  economy.  Last  session  we 
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enacted  Federal  highway  legislation 
which  will  provide  $151  billion  over  the 
next  6  years  for  meeting  our  Nation's 
transportation  needs.  In  my  State 
alone,  we  will  be  receiving  $1.4  billion 
that  will  go  toward  construction  and 
maintenance  of  the  infrastructure  that 
serves  as  the  cornerstone  of  economic 
growth;  namely,  our  State  highway  as- 
sistance. This  will  include  funds  for  our 
water  transportation  system  as  well, 
commonly  referred  to  as  our  "ferry 
system." 

Finally.  Mr.  President,  there  are 
other  meaningful  jobs  projects  that 
Congress  should  support.  The  opening 
of  the  Coastal  Plain  of  ANWR  to  oil 
and  gas  exploration  and  development  is 
one  such  initiative.  A  Wharton  Econo- 
metrics Forecasting  Associates  study 
published  in  May  1991  estimated  that 
755,000  jobs  could  be  created  nationwide 
if  the  ANWR  Coastal  Plain  were  opened 
to  exploration  and  development.  The 
estimated  increase  to  GNP  from  ANWR 
development  is  a  whopping  $50.4  bil- 
lion. That  means  one  thing — jobs  for 
working  men  and  women  in  America. 
Development  of  the  Coastal  Plain  has 
the  potential  to  be  the  largest  con- 
struction project  in  North  America,  af- 
fecting every  State  in  the  Union. 

In  Alaska,  development  of  the  Coast- 
al Plain  would  provide  revenues  for  the 
State  government  and  34,000  jobs  for 
Alaska  residents.  Oil  development  in 
Alaska  currently  supplies  85  percent  of 
the  revenue  to  the  State  treasury.  This 
means  funding  for  education,  health 
services,  communication,  fire  and  po- 
lice protection,  transportation,  and 
hundreds  of  other  important  conunu- 
nity  projects. 

Some  will  ask  what  the  price  tag  will 
be  to  the  Treasury  for  creating  these 
755,000  jobs.  Mr.  President,  ANWR  de- 
velopment will  not  cost  the  Federal 
Government  1  red  cent.  In  fact, 
through  lease  sales,  bonus  bids,  and 
royalty  payments,  ANWR  development 
will  actually  raise  billions  of  dollars 
for  the  Federal  Government.  Let  me  re- 
state that  Mr.  President — ANWR  devel- 
opment will  create  755,000  jobs  nation- 
wide and  generate  billions  of  dollars  for 
the  Federal  Treasury  and  will  not  cost 
the  Nation  1  red  cent. 

For  those  who  are  concerned  about 
the  ability  to  open  ANWR,  in  light  of 
the  environmental  concern,  which  is,  of 
course,  justifiable,  I  would  challenge 
the  American  ingenuity  and  tech- 
nology which  we  have  always  shown  in 
our  ability  to  address,  through  ad- 
vanced technology,  the  engrlneering 
technology  so  that  we  can  open  this 
area  safely  and  do  it  correctly.  We  have 
always  been  able  to  meet  those  chal- 
lenges, Mr.  President.  I  see  no  reason 
why  American  ingenuity  and  American 
engineering  skills  cannot  be  called  on 
in  this  case  as  well. 

CONCLUSION 

So,  finally,  Mr.  President,  in  the 
coming  weeks,  we  will  hear  much  de- 


bate about  how  to  spur  our  Nation's 
economy.  I  encourage  my  colleagues  to 
adopt  a  four-part  approach  that  empha- 
sizes tax  relief  for  the  middle  class,  in- 
centives for  long-term  savings,  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  Federal  budget  deficit,  and 
job  promotion  projects  like  ANWR,  and 
others.  Nothing  short  of  such  a  com- 
prehensive approach  will  do  the  job. 

I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  I  might  proceed  as 
if  in  morning  business  for  10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


REGARDING  CONTINUED 
ADHERENCE  TO  THE  ABM  TREATY 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  was  dis- 
turbed by  a  press  report  in  the  January 
25,  1992,  Washington  Post  indicating 
that  the  administration  has  taken  a 
step  that  could  lead  to  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  1972  Anti-Ballistic  Missile 
Treaty. 

According  to  R.  Jeffrey  Smith's  arti- 
cle: 

The  Bush  administration  has  taken  a  step 
that  some  U.S.  officials  said  could  lead  to 
abandonment  of  the  1972  Anti-Ballistic  Mis- 
sile Treaty,  an  accord  disliked  by  the  Bush 
and  Reagan  administrations  because  of  con- 
straints on  development  of  the  Strategic  De- 
fense Initiative. 

The  article  continues: 

The  administration  has  omitted  the  1972 
accord  from  a  list  of  major,  existing  arms 
control  accords  it  is  telling  the  former  So- 
viet republics  they  should  adhere  to.  U.S.  of- 
ficials disclosed  last  week. 

According  to  the  article: 

Several  senior  U.S.  offlcials  described  the 
omission  as  the  first  step  in  a  new  Pentagon- 
led  effort  to  junk  the  treaty  by  capitalizing 
on  legal  uncertainties  surrounding  past  U.S.- 
Soviet pacts,  while  others  said  President 
Bush  has  made  no  formal  decision  that  the 
United  States  should  withdraw  from  the  ac- 
cord. 

The  ABM  Treaty  has  served  for  sev- 
eral decades  as  the  core  of  modem  stra- 
tegic arms  control.  Given  the  uncer- 
tainties that  now  exist  in  our  relation- 
ship with  the  rapidly  changing  former 
Soviet  Union,  it  would  appear  that 
there  are  many  risks  and  unclear  bene- 
fits from  any  decision  to  relieve  the 
parties  at  this  junction  of  any  of  their 
obligations  under  this  treaty. 

The  ABM  Treaty  remains  the  comer- 
stone  of  strategic  arms  control.  It  is 
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linked  both  to  the  Strategic 
deduction  Treaty  now  before  the 
and  the  Non-Proliferation  Trea- 
former  Soviet  Union  declared 
that  the  new  treaty  "may  be 
and  viable  only  under  condi- 
of  compliance   with"   the   ABM 
Clearly,  the  ABM  Treaty  con- 
to  provide  stability  in  a  trou- 
A^orld.  Opening  the  issue  of  con- 
cf   the    ABM    Treaty    could 
the  continuing  efforts  of  the 
States  and  its  allies  to  achieve 
stable  and  peaceful  world  envi- 
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President,    the    administration 

to  clarify  its  position  on  this 

by    addressing    the    following 


the  United  States  indicated  in 

that  it  considers  itself  not  le- 

)ound  to  any  of  the  obligations 

;he  ABM  Treaty? 

the  United  States  indicated  to 

in  any  way  that  it  wishes  to 

any  of  the  obligations  of  the 

treaty? 

administration  currently  con- 
either  abrogation  of  the  ABM 
or  negotiations  to  make  signifi- 
aliditional  changes?  If  so,  will  the 
stration  commit  to  making  such 
only  following  close  and  thor- 
cfcnsultations  with  the  Senate? 
resident,  since  the  Senate  was  a 
in  the  ratification  of  the  ABM 
it  is  critical  that  the  adminis- 
not  act  unilaterally  in  a  matter 
concern  to  both  branches  of 


tiat 


dee  test 
go  fernment. 

'resident,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
the  full  text  of  the  January 
Washington   Post   article   be 
in  the  Record. 
Tha4k  you,  Mr.  President. 

being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
,  as  follows: 

the  Washin^on  Post.  Jan.  25,  1992] 
MbvEs  Away  From  ABM  Treaty— '72 
Was  Omitted  From  List  appucable 
E>  Soviet  States 


(By  R.  Jeffrey  Smith) 

The  1  ush  administration  has  taken  a  step 
that  sc  -ne  U.S.  officials  said  could  lead  to 
abando:  iment  of  the  1972  Anti-Ballistic  Mis- 
sile Tr(  aty,  an  accord  disliked  by  the  Bush 
and  Rei  .gan  administrations  because  of  con- 
straintJ  on  development  of  the  Strategic  De- 
fense Ii  itlative. 

The  (  dmlnlstratlon  has  omitted  the  1972 
accord  from  a  list  of  major,  existing  arms 
control  accords  it  is  telling  the  former  So- 
viet rei  abllcs  they  should  adhere  to,  U.S.  of- 
ficials <  iBclosed  last  week. 

Sever  d  senior  U.S.  officials  described  the 
omissic  1  as  the  first  step  in  a  new  Pentagon- 
led  effo  t  to  junk  the  treaty  by  capitalizing 
on  lega:  uncertainties  surrounding  past  U.S.- 
Soviet pacts,   while   others  said   President 


Bush  has  made  no  formal  decision  that  the 
United  States  should  withdraw  from  the  ac- 
cord. 

The  ABM  Treaty  bars  wide-spread  deploy- 
ment of  ballistic  missile  defenses  on  grounds 
that  both  sides  must  be  capable  of  destroy- 
ing each  other  in  a  nuclear  war  to  prevent 
conflict.  It  has  been  viewed  skeptically  by 
the  executive  branch  since  President  Ronald 
Reagan  launched  the  Strategic  Defense  Ini- 
tiative (SDI)  program  in  1983,  aimed  at  de- 
veloping a  missile  defense.  But  Congress  has 
strongly  supported  the  ABM  Treaty. 

The  decision  to  omit  mention  of  the  ABM 
Treaty,  one  of  the  central  accords  governing 
U.S.  and  Soviet  nuclear  policy  for  20  years, 
reflects  what  officials  say  Is  an  administra- 
tion consensus  that  the  treaty's  terms  are  no 
longer  relevant  to  U.S.  security  after  the  So- 
viet Union's  breakup. 

The  officials  said  that  when  Undersecre- 
tary of  State  Reginald  Bartholomew  and 
other  top  officials  met  with  leaders  of  the 
former  Soviet  republics  last  week,  they 
sought  only  the  republics"  adherence  to  pro- 
visions of  the  recently  signed  Strategic  Arms 
Reduction  Treaty  (START)  that  reduces  of- 
fensive nuclear  weapons  and  the  1990  Conven- 
tional Forces  in  Europe  Treaty  that  slashes 
non-nuclear  forces. 

A  senior  U.S.  official,  who  spoke  on  condi- 
tion that  he  not  be  named,  said  the  ABM 
pact  was  omitted  because  "we're  not  seeking 
to  renegotiate  START,  but  we  are  seeking  to 
negotiate  changes  to  the  ABM  Treaty."  An- 
other official  said  the  ABM  issue  was  de- 
ferred because  "it  is  a  more  complicated  and 
less  pressing  issue"  than  constraining  offen- 
sive nuclear  or  conventional  weapons,  and 
because  the  administration  is  still  working 
out  how  the  treaty  should  be  altered  to  ac- 
commodate SDI  plans. 

He  and  others  said  officials  Intend  to  try  in 
coming  months  to  persuade  the  former  So- 
viet republics  to  agree  to  new  treaty  terms. 

These  plans  coincide  with  what  the  offi- 
cials described  as  an  expected  push  by  the 
administration  to  add  at  least  SI  billion  in 
the  fiscal  1993  budget  to  SDI,  to  reach  a  total 
budget  of  more  than  J5  billion.  That  increase 
would  come  on  top  of  a  SI  billion  SDI  funding 
boost  won  last  year,  largely  due  to  the  ap- 
parent success  of  U.S.  tactical  missile  inter- 
ceptors against  Iraqi  missiles  during  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  War. 

This  year,  the  officials  said,  the  adminis- 
tration will  seek  support  for  the  additional 
funds  largely  by  invoking  what  they  describe 
as  the  growing  threat  of  missile  prolifera- 
tion. 

Secretary  of  Defense  Richard  B.  Cheney 
said  last  Wednesday,  for  example,  that  by 
the  year  2000  perhaps  20  nations  will  have 
ballistic  missile  capabilities  and  some  may 
be  armed  with  chemical,  nuclear  or  biologi- 
cal warheads.  "We  need  the  capability  to  de- 
fend the  nation,  our  forces  and  our  allies 
overseas  against  ballistic  missile  attack," 
Cheney  said. 

In  a  speech  last  Tuesday,  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  Chairman  Gen.  Colin  L.  Powell 
previewed  what  he  termed  a  strategic  force 
posture  that  includes  missile  defenses  as  "an 
essential  new  element."  He  said  that  in  com- 
ing days,  "you  will  see  the  president  strong- 
ly defend  the  continued  development  of  stra- 
tegic defenses." 

By  not  seeking  a  clear  agreement  on  con- 
tinued ABM  Treaty  adherence  from  former 
Soviet  republics,  the  administration  appears 
to  be  deliberately  undermining  the  treaty's 
legal  status,  said  John  Rhinelander,  a  spe- 
cialist on  international  law  and  ABM  sup- 
porter. 


"I  am  fearful  that  at  least  certain  mem- 
bers of  the  administration  believe  that  the 
ABM  Treaty  has  been  overtaken  by  events, 
both  as  a  matter  of  law  or  jjolicy,"  said 
Rhinelander,  who  participated  in  the  trea- 
ty's negotiation. 

A  senior  U.S.  official,  asked  about  this 
claim,  said,  "There  are  people  around  town 
who  say  this  is  terrific,  we've  got  an  opening 
to  revisit  the  treaty  in  a  less  contentious 
way?  Yes."  He  said  pressure  for  the  move  had 
come  largely  from  the  Pentagon.  Critics  of 
the  administration's  decision  to  press  for- 
ward with  space-based  missile  defenses  also 
said  the  dangers  to  the  United  States  from 
missile  proliferation  are  overblown  by  Che- 
ney and  that  too  much  of  the  SDI  program  is 
being  spent  on  defenses  against  long-range, 
rather  than  short-range,  missile  attack. 

Matthew  Bunn  of  the  private  Arms  Control 
Association  said,  for  example,  that  "it  would 
be  Immensely  foolish  to  waste  untold  bil- 
lions of  dollars  for  a  questionable  defense 
against  a  nonexistent  threat." 

Bunn  and  other  t-DI  critics  cite  recent 
statements  by  Cheney  that  many  long-range 
missiles  among  the  former  Soviet  republics 
have  recently  been  takeivoff  alert  to  reduce 
the  danger  of  unauthorized  or  accidental 
missile  launch,  and  congressional  testimony 
by  CIA  Director  Robert  M.  Gates  that  "we  do 
not  expect  increased  risk  to  U.S.  territory 
from  the  special  weapons  of  other  countries 
...  for  at  least  another  decade." 

U.S.  officials  said  Gates's  statement  was 
derived  from  a  recent  classified  National  In- 
telligence Estimate  that  predicted  imme- 
diate development  of  only  short-range  mis- 
siles and  other  new  threats  incapable  of  di- 
rectly reaching  the  United  States. 

Congress  last  year  ordered  the  Pentagon  to 
prepare  for  deployment  of  a  limited  missile 
defense  capable  of  defending  a  portion  of  the 
United  States  by  1996,  or  roughly  six  years 
sooner  than  the  CIA  estimates  any  country 
other  than  China  or  the  Soviet  Union  will  be 
capable  of  fielding  long-range  missiles. 

Roughly  20  percent  of  SDI's  budget  is  de- 
voted to  developing  defenses  against  tac- 
tical, or  short-range,  missile  threats,  while 
most  is  aimed  at  defending  against  long- 
range  weapons. 


UNITED  STATES  MUST  RECOGNIZE 
CROATIAN  AND  SLOVENIAN 
INDEPENDENCE 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
pleased  to  join  yesterday  with  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader  in  introduc- 
ing a  resolution  urging  the  administra- 
tion to  recognize  Slovenia  and  Croatia 
as  independent  states.  The  peoples  of 
these  two  countries  have  voted  over- 
whelmingly for  freedom,  but  they  have 
paid  dearly  for  their  choice. 

Regrettably,  the  Serbian  Govern- 
ment and  the  Yugoslav  Federal  Army 
answered  these  countries'  calls  for 
independence  with  violence  and  blood- 
shed. Today's  press  reports  offer  new 
evidence  of  the  horrors  experienced  by 
the  people  of  Croatia  at  the  hands  of 
the  Serb-led  Yugoslav  Army.  We  read 
that  Helsinki  Watch,  a  human  rights 
monitor,  issued  a  letter  asserting  that 
Serb  forces  have  tortured  and  executed 
Croatian  civilians  and  have  wantonly 
looted  and  destroyed  civilian  property. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  much  of 
the  horror  could  have  been  avoided. 


For  more  than  a  year,  many  of  us  in 
the  Congress  have  been  urging  the  ad- 
ministration to  reevaluate  its  policy 
toward  Yugoslavia— to  give  up  on  the 
notion  that  the  country  had  to  remain 
Intact,  Last  fall,  before  Congress  ad- 
journed. Senator  Gore  and  I  introduced 
a  resolution  that  called  upon  the  Unit- 
ed States  to  take  decisive  action — 
namely,  to  recognize  the  independence 
of  Slovenia  and  Croatia— if  Serbia  con- 
tinued to  obstruct  the  European  Com- 
munity sponsored  peace  talks.  Adopt- 
ing such  a  policy  would  have  brought 
us  in  line  with  the  European  Commu- 
nity. 

At  a  hearing  before  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  last  fall. 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
for  European  and  Canadian  Affairs, 
Ralph  Johnson,  stressed  that  the  Unit- 
ed States  was  not  taking  the  lead  on 
the  Yugoslav  issue,  but  that  "we  have 
been  supporting  and  intend  to  continue 
to  support  the  European  Community's 
CSCE-mandated  effort  to  bring  about  a 
genuine  ceasefire  and  political  settle- 
ment. We  believe  that  collective  efforts 
have  the  best  prospects  for  influencing 
the  situation." 

Mr.  President,  the  United  States  is 
miserably  behind  the  curve  with  regard 
to  collected  efforts.  Nearly  40  coun- 
tries, including  the  12  nations  of  the 
European  Community,  have  recognized 
the  independence  of  Slovenia  and  Cro- 
atia. The  decision  by  these  countries  to 
recognize  Slovenia  and  Croatia  s'^ems 
to  have  forced  the  Serbian  Government 
to  realize  that  it  cannot  impose  its  will 
on  the  rest  of  what  was  Yugoslavia.  A 
U.N. -sponsored  cease-fire  has  been  in 
place  for  nearly  3  weeks,  and  I  believe 
the  European  Community's  push  for 
recognition  of  Slovenia  and  Croatia  has 
played  a  part  in  the  cease-fire's  hold- 
ing. Regrettably,  the  United  States  can 
claim  little  responsibility  for  these 
positive  developments. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  Senate 
Resolution  246  to  my  colleagues,  and  I 
hope  that  the  administration  will  note 
its  strong  endorsement  of  diplomatic 
recognition  of  Slovenia  and  Croatia. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
heart  and  soul  of  the  American  free  en- 
terprise economic  system  is  competi- 
tion. That  heart  and  soul,  that  com- 
petition, that  free  market  system,  is 
now  attaining  converts  by  the  millions 
all  around  the  world.  But  what  com- 
petition means  is  that  businesses  com- 
pete on  the  basis  of  the  quality  of  the 
product    they    offer,    the    service    by 
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which  they  back  up  that  product,  and 
the  price  at  which  they  offer  it  to  con- 
sumers. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  think  that  the 
first  or  even  second  thought  which 
comes  to  your  mind  when  you  consider 
cable  television  is  either  competition 
and  low  prices,  or  quality  of  service. 
The  reason  that  those  terms  do  not 
come  to  your  mind  is  that  cable,  al- 
most without  exception,  is  an  effective 
monopoly. 

Mr.  President,  cable  is  also  an  almost 
unique  monopoly  in  the  United  States. 
We  have  determined  that  there  are  cer- 
tain services,  certain  utilities  which 
can  only  effectively  be  delivered  to 
people  through  monopolism,  at  least  on 
a  local  basis.  We  do  that  with  respect 
to  telephone  service,  power  service,  and 
the  like.  But  in  those  cases,  we  do  have 
a  system  under  which  both  service  and 
prices  are  regulated. 

Cable,  it  seems  to  me,  is  unique  or  al- 
most unique  in  being  a  monopoly,  not 
naturally  but  either  created  or  encour- 
aged by  government,  which  we,  during 
the  course  of  the  last  8  years,  have  de- 
termined should  not  be  regulated. 
There  are  more  than  11,000  cable  sys- 
tems in  the  United  States.  In  precisely 
53  communities  are  consumers  given  a 
choice  between  two  competing  cable 
providers.  The  vast  majority  of  Ameri- 
cans live  in  communities  in  which  they 
can  either  accept  the  service  of  the 
cable  company,  or  they  can  do  without, 
and  get  only  over-the-air  television. 
They  either  suffer  with  the  monopoly, 
or  forego  cable  service. 

The  bill  which  we  have  begun  to  de- 
bate here  in  the  Senate  today,  S.  12, 
will  provide  consumers  with  what  I 
consider  to  be  overdue  protection  from 
monopoly  abuses.  It  will  encourage 
competition.  It  will  encourage  alter- 
native means  by  which  to  provide  that 
service. 

I  am  convinced  that  competition  is, 
and  should  be  the  primary  goal  of  this 
bill;  that  the  authority  to  regulate 
some  cable  television  prices  will  be 
used  primarily  as  an  incentive  to  cre- 
ate competitive  situations,  so  that  new 
companies  and  businesses  are  founded 
and  come  into  our  communities  to 
compete  effectively  with  local  cable 
television  companies. 

It  is  not  the  desire  of  the  sponsors  of 
this  bill  to  drive  present  companies  out 
of  business;  the  case  is  exactly  the  op- 
posite. Mr.  President.  We  love  cable  so 
much,  we  want  a  great  deal  more  of  it. 
We  want  more  companies  to  be  able  to 
offer  these  cable  services. 

Before  I  go  any  further  in  these  re- 
marks, Mr.  President,  I  want  to  make 
one  statement  which  probably  will  not 
be  made  very  frequently  during  the 
course  of  this  debate,  but  which  is  nev- 
ertheless important:  I  do  not  believe 
this  to  be  a  bill  which  is  designed  to 
bash  cable  television  providers.  I  do 
not  want  that  to  be  the  goal  of  this 
bill.  The  cable  industry  has  made  a 


profound  contribution  to  American  so- 
ciety. The  way  in  which  we  view  tele- 
vision, the  choices  we  have  when  we 
turn  on  the  television  set  are,  in  most 
cases,  infinitely  greater  today  than 
they  were  ID  years  a«o,  and  in  every 
case,  far  greater  than  they  were  15  or  20 
years  ago.  That  contribution,  that  in- 
crease in  the  amount  of  information 
available  to  us  is,  in  the  alternative 
forms  of  entertainments,  immense.  It 
is  one  of  the  great  changes  in  commu- 
nications in  the  history  of  our  country, 
comparable,  perhaps,  to  the  invention 
of  radio,  or  to  the  invention  of  tele- 
vision itself. 

I  was  a  strong  supporter  of  the  Cable 
Deregulation  Act  of  1984.  I  spoke  for  it, 
and  I  voted  for  it.  But  neither  I  nor,  I 
suspect,  most  of  my  colleagues  who 
joined  with  me  in  that  effort,  expected 
the  explosion  in  cable  service  which 
took  place.  Nor  did  we  expect  the  im- 
pacts of  some  of  the  monopoly  prac- 
tices of  some  of  the  companies. 

That  increased  service,  the  theoreti- 
cal availability  of  the  service,  is  im- 
mense. Those  of  us  who  have  spent  a 
considerable  time  in  Washington,  E>C. 
more  than  2  or  3  years,  recognize  that 
particularly,  because  only  in  the  last 
year,  some  parts  of  Washington,  DC 
have  had  cable  television  available  to 
them.  It  is  only  in  the  last  year  that 
my  wife  Sally  and  I  subscribed  to  it. 
While  we  live  just  three  blocks  from 
the  Capitol,  we  subscribed  partly  so 
that  I  could  watch  proceedings  in  the 
Senate  when  I  am  not  pi'esent,  but 
partly  because  it  gives  me  an  oppor- 
tunity far  greater  than  I  had  when  I 
had  a  good  antenna  with  a  rotator  on 
my  roof;  but  could  get,  basically,  sta- 
tions in  Washington,  DC  and  in  Balti- 
more. It  is  a  real  service,  and  I  am 
grateful  for  that  service.  And  we  have 
that  service  because  of  the  imagination 
and  the  vision  of  people  in  the  cable 
television  business. 

Nevertheless,  cable  television  in  al- 
most every  community  in  the  United 
States  is  a  monopoly.  And,  it  is  oper- 
ated as  a  classic  monopoly.  It  has  in- 
creased the  prices  which  it  charges  for 
its  services  at  a  rate  far  greater  than 
inflation  over  the  course  of  the  last 
half-decade  or  more.  It  has  done  so, 
often  without  regard  to  providing  the 
service,  with  the  simple  difference  that 
many  of  these  increases  have  taken 
place  in  order  to  pay  off  huge  debts  in- 
curred by  companies,  large  companies, 
buying  out  smaller  cable  television 
companies. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  compari- 
sons that  we  have  in  all  of  our  commu- 
nities is  the  difference  in  prices 
charged  by  cable  television  companies 
which  have  recently  been  bought  out 
and  those  which  are  still  being  oper- 
ated by  the  original  franchisee.  Why 
should  consumers  be  subject  to  that 
kind  of  pricing  activity  that  would  not 
exist  if  in  fact  there  were  competition. 

In  those  53  communities  in  which 
there  is  competition,  prices,  according 
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grlven  to  the  Senate  Com- 
<  lommittee  by  Gene  Kinunelman 
IJonsumer  Federation  of  Amer- 
I   about   20  percent   lower 
p^ces  are  in  conununlties  with- 
I  suspect  that  that 
reflects   the   monopoly    pre- 
which    the    great    majority    of 
are  forced  to  pay  for  their 
television  service, 
cither  interesting  statistic  in  this 
Cable    companies    argue 
increases  have  been  reason- 
essentially  for  two  reasons — they 
do  not  bring  up  this  debt  ques- 
tiose  two  reasons  are  that  they 
ai  tificially  low  when  all  of  these 
;re  set  by  municipalities  across 
United  States — and  there  is  per- 
justification  in  that  ration- 
least  in  a  number  of  commu- 
second.    they    argue    that 
offering  us  much  more  now 
did  in   1984  in  connection 
kind  of  cable  franchise. 

is  another  very  interesting 

:,  which  was  obvious  from  one 

.rticles  in  the  Washington  Post 

wi  ek   in   this   area,   a   condition 

( xists  in  my  State,  in  the  State 

•residing  Officer,  and  all  of  the 

N|embers  here,  and  that  is  there 

be  almost  no  correlation  be- 

ncreases  in  prices  charged  by 

cable   television   companies 

in  the  number  of  chan- 

wh(ch  they  offer  on  their  systems. 

there  are  a  number  of  systems 

are     offering    fewer     channels 

almost  twice  as  much  money 

were  charging  in  1984  at  the 

oftthe  passage  of  this  act. 

are  other  companies,   respon- 
c(^panies,  in  which  perhaps  a  50- 
increase    in    charges    to    cus- 
have  been  matched  by  a  50-per- 
3e  in  the  number  of  chan- 
off^red.  But  there  is  practically  no 
between    prices    and    the 
of  channels  offered  by  a  par- 
system. 

he  critics  of  S.  12  decry  reregu- 
rhey  do  so,  it  seems  to  me,  in 
I  know   of  very   few   of 
propose  to  deregulate  these 
rfatural  monopolies  which  have 
repulated  in  this  country  during 
of  the  last  century, 
want  to  take  the  position  that 
c     this     approach     is     both     a 
of  this  bill  and  ex- 
shortsighted.  I  do  not  apolo- 
■ny  consumers,  my  constituents 
State  of  Washington,  for  advo- 
)rotecting  them  from  unreason- 
increases  on  the  part  of  a  mo- 
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that  the  citizens  of  Pullman, 
Spokane,  and  dozens  of  other 
connmuhities  in  my  State  have  experi- 
enced r  ite  Increases  even  higher  than 
that  Sfr  percent  average  throughout  the 
United  States.  This  bill  will  protect 
those  <  onstituents,  those  consumers, 
from  tc  tally  unreasonable  increases  in 


the  price  of  their  basic  cable  television 
service. 

And  this  is  not  a  reregulatory  bill  in 
one  other  sense.  Before  1984,  each  com- 
munity in  the  United  States,  as  a  con- 
dition of  granting  a  cable  television 
franchise,  could  simply  set  rates. 
Philadelphia  did  not  have  to  relate  to 
the  rates  that  were  being  charged  in 
Seattle,  or  for  that  matter  it  did  not 
have  to  relate  to  a  suburb  of  Philadel- 
phia. These  rates,  these  conditions, 
these  demands  by  municipalities  dif- 
fered widely  even  in  the  same  general 
metropolitan  area.  Rate  authority  here 
is  going  to  be  delegated  to  Individual 
communities  only  if  they  agree  to 
abide  by  standards  set  on  a  national 
basis  by  the  FCC,  an  FCC  which,  in  this 
administration,  certainly  is 

procompetition  and  is  not  engaged  in 
regulation  for  the  sake  of  regulation. 

Competition  is  the  key  to  good 
consumer  relations,  to  low  prices  and 
to  high  quality.  This  bill  will  increase 
competition  in  a  number  of  respects 
other  than  simply  the  threat  of  regula- 
tion and  the  absence  of  that  competi- 
tion. I  believe  that  the  greatest  single 
hurdle  to  establishing  competitive 
multichannel  providers  is  access  to 
programming. 

Many  of  the  proposed,  the  abortive, 
the  desirous,  competing  providers, 
many  of  which  do  not  use  a  wire  type 
service,  are  frustrated  by  the  fact  that 
they  do  not  get  access  to  programming. 
Much  of  the  reason  that  they  do  not 
get  access  to  that  programming  stems 
from  the  fact  that  the  cable  companies, 
these  natural  monopolies,  own  all  or 
part  of  the  very  services  which  they 
are  providing  over  the  air.  That  is  sim- 
ply unfair  competition,  Mr.  President. 

This  bill  states  that,  with  respect  to 
those  cable  programming  outfits,  they 
must  not  discriminate,  that  they  must 
offer  their  programming  on  a  fair  and 
equitable  basis  to  potential  competi- 
tion. This  will  help  these  alternative 
providers  put  up  their  satellite  sys- 
tems, or  their  microwave  systems,  or 
the  like,  and  be  able  to  provide  true 
competition. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission,  Mr.  Sikes, 
told  the  Commerce  Committee  that,  in 
order  to  foster  competition.  Congress 
should  "eliminate  monopoly  fran- 
chises." I  worked  very  hard  with  the 
Chairman  to  address  his  concern.  In- 
cluded in  the  bill  as  it  was  marked  up 
by  the  committee  were  three  new  pro- 
visions to  encourage  competition  dur- 
ing the  franchising  process.  These  new 
provisions  prohibit  franchising  au- 
thorities from  unreasonably  refusing  to 
award  additional  franchises  or  to  im- 
pose unreasonable  time  limits  on  the 
building  of  competing  cable  systems. 
They  are  prohibit  existing  cable  com- 
panies from  lowering  their  prices  only 
in  the  area  in  which  they  are  in  com- 
petition in  order  to  prevent  that  com- 
petition from  taking  place  or  to  drive 
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it  out  of  business.  Under  the  bill,  they 
have  to  have  ujiiform  prices  across 
their  franchise  area.  There  are  a  num- 
ber of  other  provisions  in  this  bill 
which  are  designed  toward  encouraging 
competition. 

For  instance,  there  are  limits  on  the 
number  of  cable  television  fia,nchlse8 
which  any  company  can  own,  at  least 
by  total  number  of  subscribers;  meth- 
ods by  which  local  citizens  will  con- 
tinue to  have  access  to  local  broadcast 
stations;  and,  finally,  of  course,  some 
kind  of  protection  for  existing  broad- 
casters. Very  few  of  our  constituents 
know  that  cable  television  pays  for 
most  of  its  programming,  the  program- 
ming which  is  available  only  over 
cable,  but  takes  the  networks'  and  the 
local  stations'  programs  for  free  and 
rebroadcasts  them. 

This  bill  gives  the  fundamental  basis 
of  our  television  system  the  local 
broadcasters,  the  right  to  make  certain 
demands;  to  make  demands,  if  they 
wish  to  do  so,  for  a  mandatory  car- 
riage. It  gives  them  leverage  to  keep 
from  being  pushed  up  to  what  we  call 
Cable  Siberia,  to  have  your  local  chan- 
nel 7  come  in  on  channel  48,  because 
they,  the  cable  company,  wants  to  put 
one  of  its  own  programs  on  channel  7; 
and,  if  they  wish  to  do  so  and  have  the 
market  power  to  do  so,  to  charge 
retransmission  fees.  I  suspect  that  will 
take  place  only  in  a  relatively  few 
large  communities,  with  large  and  very 
strong  stations,  because  of  course,  the 
cable  company  can  say,  "No,  we  do  not 
want  to  pay  for  it.  We  will  not  carry 
you  at  all  under  those  circumstances." 
But,  since  the  largest  cable  television 
company  is  now  larger  than  any  of  the 
networks,  perhaps  as  large  as  all  of 
them  combined,  it  seems  not  unfair  to 
even  up  the  bargaining  strength  be- 
tween those  two  sets  of  providers, 
which  are  both  competitors,  and,  of 
course,  at  the  same  time  dependent 
upon  one  another. 

The  entire  question  comes  back  to 
one  of  competition,  to  our  belief  in  the 
American  system.  It  is  the  goal  of  this 
bill  to  protect  consumers,  to  protect 
our  constituents.  The  vehicle,  the 
methodology  which  this  bill  uses  to 
provide  that  protection,  is  a  light  and 
uniform  degree  of  regulation  of  certain 
basic  cable  television  programming  un- 
less there  is  competition  in  a  particu- 
lar community. 

It,  therefore,  encourages  the  monop- 
oly cable  providers  to  allow  that  com- 
petition to  take  place  because  that 
gets  them  out  from  under  this  regu- 
latory scheme.  At  the  present  time, 
their  entire  incentive  is  to  preserve 
their  monopoly.  I  believe  that  it  will  be 
good  for  cable  television.  I  know  it  will 
be  good  for  competition,  for  consumers, 
and  for  our  constituents. 

Mr.  President,  Senator  Danporth  is 
to  be  commended  for  his  leadership  and 
hard  work  in  writing  this  bill.  It  is  a 
fine   bill   which   is   totally   consistent 
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with  an  American  system  which  be- 
lieves in  the  virtues  of  competition. 

Mr.  President  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to 
the  Senate  by  Mr.  McCathran,  one  of 
his  secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session  the  Presiding 
Officer  laid  before  the  Senate  messages 
from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  submitting  a  nomination  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, Science,  and  Transportatfon. 

(The  nomination  received  today  is 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 

Mr.  SPECTER: 

S.J.  Res.  241.  Peslgnating  October  1992  as 
"National  Domestic  Violence  Awareness 
Month.'":  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.J.  Res.  242.  A  joint  resolution  to  des- 
ignate the  week  of  September  13.  1992. 
through  September  19,  1992,  as  "National  Re- 
habilitation Week":  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


SUBMISSION  OF  CONCURRENT  AND 
SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 
and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 
referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 
Mr.  GRAHAM: 

S.  Res.  251.  A  resolution  relating  to  capital 
standards  for  depository  institutions;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban 
Affairs. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  SPECTER; 
S.J.  Res.  241.  Joint  resolution  des- 
ignating October  1992  as  "National  Do- 
mestic Violence  Awareness  Month";  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

NATIONAL  DOMESTIC  VIOLENCE  AWARENESS 
MONTH 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  joint  resolution  to 
designate   October   1992   as    "National 


Domestic  Violence  Awareness  Month." 
This  resolution  is  the  successor  of  four 
Senate  Joint  Resolutions  which  I  in- 
troduced in  the  100th.  101st,  and  102d 
Congresses  making  "National  Domes- 
tic Violence  Awareness  Month"  Public 
Law  in  1989, 1990,  and  1991. 

According  to  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Justice,  93  percent  of  the  victims  of 
violent  crimes  from  1982-^  where  the 
offender  is  a  relative  were  females.  In 
1984,  U.S.  Surgeon  General  C.  Everett 
Koop  reported  that  domestic  violence 
is  the  single  largest  cause  of  Injury  to 
women  in  the  United  States. 

Domestic  violence  affects  urban  and 
rural  women  of  all  racial,  social,  reli- 
gious, ethnic,  and  economic  groups, 
and  of  all  ages,  physical  abilities,  and 
lifestyles.  Therefore,  it  is  fitting  that 
we  focus  attention  on  the  growing  na- 
tional tragedy  of  domestic  violence, 
and  demonstrate  our  support  for  those 
individuals  and  organizations  working 
to  address  it. 

Mr.  President,  the  incidence  of  do- 
mestic violence  nationwide  is  stagger- 
ing. According  to  the  National  Coali- 
tion Against  Domestic  Violence,  over 
50  percent  of  all  married  women  experi- 
ence some  form  of  physical  abuse  in 
their  relationships.  But  the  violence 
does  not  end  there.  A  1984  independent 
study  by  Ms.  Lenore  Walker,  author  of 
"The  Battered  Women  Syndrome," 
found  that  53  percent  of  abusive  hus- 
bands beat  their  children  as  well  as 
their  wives,  and  that  this  violence  is 
frequently  repeated.  During  1987,  the 
National  Coalition  members  provided 
shelter  to  more  than  375,000  women  and 
children  from  their  unsafe  homes.  More 
disconcerting,  however,  is  that  40  per- 
cent of  women  and  children  seeking 
shelter  in  1987  were  turned  away  due  to 
a  lack  of  space. 

In  my  own  State  of  Pennsylvania, 
the  incidence  of  domestic  violence  is 
especially  acute.  In  1989,  hotlines 
throughout  the  Commonwealth  han- 
dled 141.383  abuse-related  calls.  The 
Pennsylvania  Coalition  Against  Do- 
mestic Violence,  headquartered  in  Har- 
risburg,  PA,  operates  44  shelters,  6 
counseling  centers  and  safehomes,  and 
57  hotlines  throughout  the  Common- 
wealth. The  Pennsylvania  Coalition  re- 
ports that  in  1989.  these  facilities  pro- 
vided services  to  70.031  persons,  57.912 
of  whom  were  victims  of  domestic 
abuse.  The  coalition  members  also  pro- 
vided 408,037  hours  of  counseling  to  vic- 
tims and  their  children,  and  166,175 
shelter  days  to  battered  individuals. 

Statistics  show  that  there  is  a  grow- 
ing need  for  such  facilities.  The  Penn- 
sylvania Coalition  reported  an  11-per- 
cent increase  in  the  number  of  shelter 
recipients  in  1989.  The  total  number  of 
victims  seeking  aid  is  expected  to  con- 
tinue increasing. 

Unfortunately,  despite  these  exten- 
sive efforts,  existing  shelters  are  as  yet 
unable  to  meet  the  needs  of  all  the  vic- 
tims. The  Pennsylvania  Coalition  re- 


ported that  in  1989,  shelters  were  forced 
to  turn  away  8.940  women  and  chil- 
dren— an  increase  of  over  11.1  percent 
over  last  year's  rejection  rate.  Accord- 
ing to  national  statistics  provided  by 
the  National  Coalition  Against  Domes- 
tic Violence,  for  every  woman  shel- 
tered, two  women  in  need  of  shelter 
must  be  turned  away  due  to  lack  of 
space. 

Mr.  President,  I  long  have  been  con- 
cerned about  the  devastating  effects  of 
domestic  violence  on  American  fami- 
lies. As  the  former  district  attorney  of 
Philadelphia,  I  have  witnessed  first 
hand  the  tragic  consequences  of  domes- 
tic abuse  cases.  Accordingly,  I  com- 
mend the  efforts  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Coalition  Against  Domestic  Violence, 
the  National  Coalition  Against  Domes- 
tic Violence,  the  National  Network  for 
Victims  of  Sexual  Assault,  the  Penn- 
sylvania Junior  League,  and  similar  or- 
ganizations that  take  such  an  active 
role  in  combating  domestic  abuse. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  us  in  co- 
sponsoring  this  resolution  to  designate 
October  1992  as  "National  Domestic  Vi- 
olence Awaxeness  Month"  to  focus  at- 
tention on  the  pressing  needs  of  domes- 
tic violence  victims. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  joint  resolution  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
S.J.  Res.  241 

Whereas  it  is  estimated  that  a  woman  is 
battered  every  fifteen  seconds  In  America: 

Whereas  domestic  violence  is  the  single 
largest  cause  of  Injury  to  women  in  the  Unit- 
ed States,  affecting  six  million  women; 

Whereas  urban  and  rural  women  of  all  ra- 
cial, social,  religious,  ethnic,  and  economic 
groups,  and  of  all  ages,  physical  abilities, 
and  lifestyles  are  affected  by  domestic  vio- 
lence; 

Whereas  31  percent  of  female  homicide  vic- 
tims in  1988  were  killed  by  their  husbands  or 
boyfWends; 

Whereas  one-third  of  the  domestic  violence 
incidents  involve  felonies,  specifically,  rape, 
robbery  and  aggravated  assault; 

Whereas  in  50  percent  of  families  where  the 
wife  is  being  abused,  the  children  of  that 
family  are  also  abused; 

Whereas  some  Individuals  in  our  law  en- 
forcement and  judicial  systems  continue  to 
think  of  spousal  abuse  as  a  "private"  matter 
and  are  hesitant  to  intervene  and  treat  do- 
mestic assault  £18  a  crime: 

Whereas  in  1987,  over  375.000  women,  plus 
their  children,  were  provided  emergency 
shelter  in  domestic  violence  shelters  and 
.safehomes  and  the  number  of  women  and 
children  that  were  sheltered  by  domestic  vio- 
lence programs  Increased  by  164,000  between 
1983  and  1987: 

Whereas  40  percent  of  women  in  need  of 
shelter  may  be  turned  away  due  to  a  lack  of 
shelter  space; 

Whereas  the  nationwide  efforts  to  help  the 
victims  of  domestic  violence  need  to  be  ex- 
pended and  coordinated: 

Whereas  there  is  a  need  to  increase  the 
public  awareness  and  understanding  of  do- 
mestic violence  and  the  needs  of  battered 
women  and  their  children;  and 
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by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled.  That  October  1992  is  des- 
as    "National    Domestic    Violence 
Awareness  Month."  the  President  is  author- 
requested  to  issue  a  proclamation 
on  the  people  of  the  United  States  to 
this  month  by  becoming  more  aware 
ragedy  of  domestic  violence,  support- 
th4se  who  are  working  to  end  domestic 
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Jy  Mr.  SPECTER: 
Res.  242.  Joint  resolution  to  des- 
the  week  of  September  13,  1992, 

through   September   17,    1992,   as   "Na- 
Rehabilitation   Week";    to    the 

Comntttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

VATIONAL  REHABILITATION  WEEK 
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Rehabilitation    Week    pro- 

us  an   opportunity   to  celebrate 

tories  and  determination  of  the 

han  36  million  disabled  people  in 

It  is  also  a  time  to  salute  and 

the    dedicated    health    care 

who   provide   rehabilita- 

and  to  call  attention  to  the 

needs  of  our  Nation's  dis- 

tizens. 

ny   colleagues    know,    there   are 

areas  where  the  needs  of  in- 

with    disabilities    have    not 

.  Reports  indicate  that  stroke, 

.  brain  injury,  birth  defects, 

illnesses,  or  other  injuries  af- 

third    of  our   Nation's   popu- 

Elxperts  estimate  that  66  per- 

those  people  never  seek  reha- 

assistance.    The   widespread 

of  rehabilitation  is  further 

by  reported  statistics  that 

t  of  every  two  Americans  will 

sbme  form  of  rehabilitation  ther- 

his  or  her  lifetime. 

ranking  minority  member  of 
Appropriations  Subcommittee   on 
Health  and  Human  Services  and 
ion,  I  am  particularly  concerned 
continue  to  work  toward  pro- 
sufficient  resources  to  help  the 
Therefore,  for  the  benefit  of 
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colleagues  will  recall,  for  the 

'ears  I  have  introduced  this  reso- 

to  designate  the  third  week  of 

1990  and   1991   as  National 

litation  Week.   We  were  fortu- 

enact  that  resolution  in  both 

ind  I  am  pleased  to  report  that 

cc  untry  celebrated  in  recognizing 

disabled  citizens  inspiring  deter- 


mination to  defy  great  odds  and  over- 
come disabilities. 

I  am  pleased  that  my  own  State  of 
Pennsylvania  is  home  to  the  head- 
quarters of  one  of  the  largest  providers 
of  health  care  services  in  the  United 
States — Allied  Services.  Allied  provides 
a  community  of  resources  for  the  phys- 
ically and  mentally  disabled,  the  elder- 
ly and  the  chronically  ill. 

Having  personally  toured  Allied 
Services'  facilities  in  Scranton,  PA,  I 
have  seen  first  hand  the  important  con- 
tributions that  such  rehabilitation 
services  provide.  Since  1976,  Allied  has 
led  the  country  in  celebrating  Reha- 
bilitation Week.  As  part  of  this  week. 
Allied  has  honored  exceptional  individ- 
uals for  their  commendable  personal 
accomplishments  and  their  work  on  be- 
half of  the  disabled.  Past  recipients 
have  included  Press  Secretary  to  Presi- 
dent Reagan  James  S.  Brady,  pitcher  of 
the  California  Angels  Jim  Abbott, 
internationally  renowned  violinist 
Itzak  Perlman,  and  Rick  Hansen,  who 
traveled  by  wheelchair  across  25,000 
miles  throughout  Europe  and  the  Unit- 
ed States. 

This  annual  effort  to  focus  attention 
on  the  courage  and  determination  of 
the  disabled  and  on  the  valiant  and 
successful  efforts  of  those  professionals 
who  are  working  to  help  them  is,  in- 
deed, worthy  of  national  attention  and 
praise. 

Mr.  President,  I  can  think  of  no  no- 
bler nor  more  estimable  task  than  en- 
deavoring to  restore  disabled  individ- 
uals to  independent,  productive  and 
fulfilling  lives.  All  who  are  engaged  in 
these  efforts  have  my  admiration  and 
respect. 

Accordingly,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  in  support  of  the  disabled  per- 
son and  the  dedicated  professional, 
both  of  whom  personify  the  philosophy 
that  disabilities  can  be  turned  into  pos- 
sibilities and  successes. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  joint  resolution  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  242 

Whereas  the  designation  of  a  week  as  "Na- 
tional Rehabilitation  Week"  gives  the  people 
of  this  Nation  an  opportunity  to  celebrate 
the  victories,  courage,  and  determination  of 
individuals  with  disabilities  in  this  Nation 
and  recognize  dedicated  health  care  profes- 
sionals who  work  daily  to  help  such  individ- 
uals achieve  independence; 

Whereas  there  are  significant  areas  where 
the  needs  of  such  individuals  with  disabil- 
ities have  not  been  met,  such  as  certain  re- 
search and  educational  needs; 

Whereas  half  of  the  people  of  this  Nation 
will  need  some  form  of  rehabilitation  ther- 
apy; 

Whereas  rehabilitation  agencies  and  facili- 
ties offer  care  and  treatment  for  individuals 
with  physical,  mental,  emotional,  and  social 
disabilities; 

Whereas  the  goal  of  the  rehabilitative 
services  offered  by  such  agencies  and  facili- 


ties is  to  help  disabled  individuals  lead  ac- 
tive lives  at  the  greatest  level  of  independ- 
ence possible;  and 

Whereas  the  majority  of  the  people  of  this 
Nation  are  not  aware  of  the  limitless  possi- 
bilities of  invaluable  rehabilitative  services 
in  this  Nation:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled.  That^- 

(1)  the  week  of  September  13,  1992,  through 
September  19,  1992,  is  designated  as  "Na- 
tional Rehabilitation  Week"  and  the  Presi- 
dent is  authorized  and  requested  to  issue  a 
proclamation  calling  on  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  observe  such  week  with  ap- 
propriate ceremonies  and  activities,  includ- 
ing educational  activities  to  heighten  public 
awareness  of  the  types  of  rehabilitative  serv- 
ices available  in  this  Nation  and  the  manner 
in  which  such  services  improve  the  quality  of 
life  of  disabled  individuals;  and 

(2)  each  State  governor,  and  each  chief  ex- 
ecutive of  each  political  subdivision  of  each 
State,  is  urged  to  issue  proclamation  (or 
other  appropriate  official  statement)  calling 
upon  the  citizens  of  such  State  or  political 
subdivision  of  a  State  to  observe  such  week 
in  the  manner  described  in  paragraph  (1). 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

8.  447 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr. 
Reid]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
447,  a  bill  to  recognize  the  organization 
known  as  The  Retired  Enlisted  Asso- 
ciation, Incorporated. 

S.  492 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Simon,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Wellstone]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  492,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act  to  give 
employers  and  performers  in  the  live 
performing  arts,  rights  given  by  sec- 
tion 8(e)  of  such  act  to  employers  and 
employees  in  similarly  situated  indus- 
tries, to  give  to  such  employers  and 
performers  the  same  rights  given  by 
section  8(0  of  such  act  to  employers 
and  employees  in  the  construction  in- 
dustry, and  for  other  purposes, 
s.  n75 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kerry,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Seymour]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  1175,  a  bill  to  make  eligibility 
standards  for  the  award  of  the  Purple 
Heart  currently  in  effect  applicable  to 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  who  were  taken  pris- 
oners or  taken  captive  by  a  hostile  for- 
eigrn  government  or  its  agents  or  a  hos- 
tile force  before  April  25,  1962,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.  1423 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DODD,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Lugar],  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  BiNGAMAN]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  1423,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934 
with  respect  to  limited  partnership 
roUups. 

S.  1627 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Ford,  the  name 
of  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 


[Mr.  Smith]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  1627,  a  bill  to  amend  section  615  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  require 
the  Secretary  of  Veterans  Affairs  to 
permit  persons  who  receive  care  at 
medical  facilities  of  the  Department  of 
Veterans  Affairs  to  have  access  to  and 
to  consume  tobacco  products. 

S.  2064 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatfield,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Ms.  MiKULSKi],  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Riegle],  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  [Mr.  Sarbanes] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  2064,  a 
bill  to  impose  a  one-year  moratorium 
on  the  performance  of  nuclear  weapons 
tests  by  the  United  States  unless  the 
Soviet  Union  conducts  a  nuclear  weap- 
ons test  during  that  period. 

S.  2103 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Grassley.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Harkin]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 

2103,  a  bill  to  amend  title  XVm  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for  in- 
creased medicare  reimbursement  for 
nurse  practitioners,  clinical  nurse  spe- 
cialists, and  certified  nurse  midwives. 
to  increase  the  delivery  of  health  serv- 
ices in  health  professional  shortage 
areas,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  2104 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Grassley,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Harkin]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 

2104,  a  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for  in- 
creased medicare  reimbursement  for 
physical  assistance,  to  increase  the  de- 
livery of  health  services  in  health  pro- 
fessional shortage  areas,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  100 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chafee,  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  100,  a  joint  resolu- 
tion designating  January  5,  1992 
through  January  11.  1992  as  "National 
Law  Enforcement  Training  Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  227 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Coats,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Seymour]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  227,  a 
joint  resolution  proposing  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  to  limit  the  terms  of  office  for 
Members  of  Congress. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  231 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr. 
Reid].  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Stevens],  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  DeConcini],  the  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  Seymour],  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  [Mr.  BiDEN],  and  the 
Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Burns] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  231,  a  joint  resolution 
to  designate  the  month  of  May  1992,  as 
"National  Foster  Care  Month." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  240 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Specter,  the 
names   of  the   Senator  from  Virginia 


[Mr.  ROBB].  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  Sarbanes],  the  Senator  firom  Ten- 
nessee [Mr.  Gore],  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  Stevens],  and  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  [Mr.  Dole]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
240,  a  joint  resolution  designating 
March  25.  1992  as  "Greek  Independence 
Day:  A  National  Day  of  Celebration  of 
Greek  and  American  Democracy." 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  57 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Domenici,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Kasten]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  57,  a 
concurrent  resolution  to  establish  a 
Joint  Committee  on  the  Organization 
of  Congress. 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  62 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Seymour,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
DeConcini]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  62,  a 
concurrent  resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  Presi- 
dent should  award  the  Presidential 
Medal  of  Freedom  to  Martha  Raye. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  221 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Coats,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Seymour],  and  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Kasten]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  Senate  Resolution  221,  a 
resolution  to  establish  a  procedure  for 
the  appointment  of  independent  coun- 
sels to  investigate  ethics  violations  in 
the  Senate,  transfer  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration  the  re- 
maining authority  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Ethics,  and  abolish  the  Se- 
lect Committee  on  Ethics. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  238 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Specter,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Seymour]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  Senate  Resolution  238,  a  resolu- 
tion for  Rules  Committee  report  on 
plan  to  deal  with  Senate  perquisites. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  24« 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the  name 
of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Exon]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Sen- 
ate Resolution  246.  a  resolution  on  the 
recognition  of  Croatia  and  Slovenia. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1491 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Wirth  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Simon]  and  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton [Mr.  Adams]  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors of  amendment  No.  1491  proposed  to 
S.  2.  a  bill  to  promote  the  achievement 
of  national  education  goals,  to  estab- 
lish a  National  Council  on  Educational 
Goals  and  an  Academic  Report  Card  to 
measure  progress  on  the  goals,  and  to 
promote  literacy  in  the  United  States, 
and  for  other  purposes. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  251— RELAT- 
ING TO  CAPITAL  STANDARDS 
FOR  DEPOSITORY  INSTITUTIONS 

Mr.  GRAHAM  submitted  the  follow- 
ing resolution;  which  was  referred  to 


the  Committee  on  Bainking,  Housing, 
and  Urban  Affairs: 

S.  Res.  251 
Resolved, 

section  1.  SENSE  OF  THE  SENATE  RELATING  TO 

standards  on  risk-based  cap- 
ital. 

(a)  FINDINGS.— The  Senate  flnds  the  follow- 
ing: 

(1)  There  were  fewer  housing  starts  in  the 
United  States  in  1991  than  in  any  of  the  past 
40  years. 

(2)  It  is  in  the  interest  of  the  United  States 
that  good  quality,  affordable  housing  be 
available  to  all  Americans. 

(3)  Risk-based  capital  standards  create  an 
incentive  for  banks  and  thrifts  to  make 
lower-risk  loans. 

(4)  Federal  regulators  of  depository  insti- 
tutions have  limited  the  favorable  treatment 
of  housing  loans  to  loans  for  single-family 
residences. 

(b)  SENSE  OF  THE  SENATE.— It  18  the  sense 
of  the  Senate  that  regulators  of  depository 
institutions  should  consider  making  changes 
in  risk-based  capital  standards  as  the  stand- 
ards apply  to  loans  for  the  purchase  or  con- 
struction of  housing. 

•  Mr.  GRAHAM.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  introduce  a 
sense-of-the-Senate  resolution  on  cap- 
ital adequacy  standards  applied  by 
Federal  financial  institution  regu- 
lators and  how  they  affect  the  avail- 
ability of  housing  purchase  and  hous- 
ing construction  loans.* 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED 


NATIONAL  LITERACY  ACT 


BOND  (AND  OTHERS)  AMENDMENT 
NO.  1494 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 

Mr.  BOND  (for  himself.  Mr.  HEFLIN, 
Mr.  Shelby,  Mr.  Coats.  Mr.  Chafee, 
Mr.  Cochran.  Mr.  Cohen.  Mr.  Bradley, 
Mr.  Pryor.  Mr.  Danporth,  Mr.  McCain. 
Mr.  Packwood,  Mr.  Stevens,  Mr.  Dodd, 
Mr.  Pell,  and  Mr.  Jeffords)  submit- 
ted an  amendment  intended  to  be  pro- 
posed by  them  to  the  bill  (S.  2)  to  pro- 
mote the  achievement  of  national  edu- 
cation goals,  to  establish  a  National 
Council  on  Education  Goals  and  an 
Academic  Report  Card  to  measure 
progress  on  the  goals,  and  to  promote 
literacy  in  the  United  States,  and  for 
other  purposes,  as  follows: 

On  page  56,  between  lines  19  and  20.  insert 
the  following: 

TITLE  m— PARENTS  AS  TEACHERS 
PROGRAMS 
SEC.  301.  FINDINGS. 

The  Congress  finds — 

(1)  increased  parental  involvement  in  the 
education  of  their  children  appears  to  be  the 
key  to  long-term  gains  for  youngsters; 

(2)  providing  seed  money  is  an  appropriate 
role  for  the  Federal  Government  to  play  in 
education; 

(3)  children  participating  in  the  parents  as 
teachers  pilot  program  in  Missouri  are  found 
to  have  increased  cognitive  or  intellectual 
skills,  language  ability,  social  skills  and 
other  predictors  of  school  success; 
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mt)8t  early  childhood  programs  begin  at 
4  when  remediation  may  already  be 
;  and 
children  receive  no  health  screen- 
between  birth  and  the  time  they  enter 
thus  such  children  miss  the  oppor- 
of  having  developmental  delays  de- 
arly. 

STATEMENT  OP  PURPOSE. 

;he  purpose  of  this  title  to  encourage 
to  develop  and  expand  parent  and 
childhood  education  programs  in  an  ef- 
.  to-  - 
in  :rea8e 
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parents'  knowledge  of  and  con- 
in  child-rearing  activities,  such  as 
and  nurturing  their  young  children; 
strengthen  partnerships  between  par- 
schools;  and 
I  hance  the  developmental  progress  of 
partici  lating  children. 
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purposes  of  this  title — 
term   "developmental   screening" 
.he  process  of  measuring  the  progress 
to  determine  if  there  are  prob- 
potential    problems    or    advanced 
in  the  areas  of  understanding  and 
language,  perception  through  sight. 
percept  ion  through  hearing,  motor  develop- 
a{id  hand-eye  coordination,  health,  and 
development: 

term  "eligible  family"  means  any 

with  one  or  more  children  between 

3  years  of  age,  or  any  parent  ex- 

a  child; 

term  "lead  agency"  means  the  of- 

or  other  entity  in  a  State  des- 

by  the  Governor  to  administer  the 

as  teachers  program  authorized  by 
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DEFINITIONS. 


term  "parent  education"  includes 
lupport  activities,  the  provision  of  re- 
materials  on  child  development  and 
:hild  learning  activities,  private  and 
ducational  guidance,  individual  and 
earning   experiences   for   the   parent 
and  other  activities  that  enable 
to  improve  learning  In  the  home; 
term  "parent  educator"  means  a 
lired  by  the  lead  agency  of  a  State  or 
designs  :ed  by  local  entities  who  administers 
meetings,    home    visits    and    devel- 
screening  for  eligible  families,  and 
by  the  Parents  As  Teachers  Na- 
;ent€r  established  under  section  307; 


term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
Education. 
PROGRAM  ESTABUSHEO. 

General.— The  Secretary  is  author- 
make  Brants  to  States  to  pay  the 
share  of  the  cost  of  establishing,  ex- 
,  and  operating  i)arents  as  teachers 


Rule.— Any  State  operating  a 

as  teachers  program  on  the  date  of 

enactmfent  of  this  Act  shall  be  eligible  to  re- 

rrant  under  this  title. 

PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS. 

REQUIREMENTS.- 

GENERAL.- Each    State    receiving 
pursuant  to  section  304  shall  conduct  a 

teachers  program  which— 
efttablishes  and  operates  parent  edu- 
srograms  including  programs  of  de- 
velopmi  ntal  screening  of  children:  and 

(B)  d(  signates  a  lead  State  agency  which 
shall— 

(i)  Mis  parent  educators  who  have  had  su- 
pervise! experience  in  the  care  of  education 
of  child  'en; 

(ii)  ea  Ablish  the  number  of  group  meetings 
and  hoqte  visits  required  to  be  provided  each 


year  for  each  participating  family,  with  a 
minimum  of  2  group  meetings  and  10  home 
visits  for  each  participating  family; 

(ill)  be  responsible  for  administering  the 
periodic  screening  of  participating  children's 
educational,  hearing  and  visual  develop- 
ment, using  the  Denver  Developmental  Test. 
Zimmerman  Preschool  Language  Scale,  or 
other  approved  screening  instruments;  and 

(iv)  develop  recruitment  and  retention  pro- 
grams for  hard-to-reach  populations. 

(2)  LIMITATION.— Grants  awarded  under  this 
title  shall  only  be  used  for  parents  as  teach- 
ers programs  which  serve  families  during  the 
period  of  time  beginning  with  the  last  3 
months  of  a  mother's  pregmancy  and  ending 
when  a  child  attains  the  age  of  3. 
SEC.  306.  SPECIAL  RULE. 

No  person  shall  be  required  to  participate 
in  any  program  of  parent  education  or  devel- 
opmental screening  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  this  title. 

SEC.  307.  PARENTS  AS  TEACHERS  NATIONAL  CEN- 
TER. 

The  Secretary  shall  establish  a  Parents  As 
Teachers  National  Center  to  disseminate  in- 
formation to,  and  provide  technical  and 
training  assistance  to.  States  establishing 
and  operating  parents  as  teachers  programs. 

SEC.  308.  EVALUATIONS. 

The  Secretary  shall  complete  an  evalua- 
tion of  the  State  parents  as  teachers  pro- 
grams assisted  under  this  title  within  4  years 
from  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  in- 
cluding an  assessment  of  such  programs'  im- 
pact on  at-risk  children. 
SEC.  300.  APPUCA'nON. 

Each  State  desiring  a  grant  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  this  title  shall  submit  an 
application  to  the  Secretary  at  such  time,  in 
such  manner  and  accompanied  by  such  infor- 
mation as  the  Secretary  may  reasonably  re- 
quire. E^ach  such  application  shall  describe 
the  activities  and  services  for  which  assist- 
ance is  sought. 
SEC.  310.  PAYMENTS  AND  FEDERAL  SHARE. 

(a)  Payments.— The  Secreury  shall  pay  to 
each  State  having  an  application  approved 
under  section  309  the  Federal  share  of  the 
cost  of  the  activities  described  in  the  appli- 
cation. 

(b)  FEDERAL  Share.— 

(1)  In  general.— The  Federal  share— 

(A)  for  the  first  year  for  which  a  state  re- 
ceives assistance  under  this  title  shall  be  100 
percent; 

(B)  for  the  second  such  year  shall  be  100 
percent; 

(C)  for  the  third  such  year  shall  be  75  per- 
cent; 

(D)  for  the  fourth  such  year  shall  be  50  per- 
cent; and 

(E)  for  the  fifth  such  year  25  percent. 

(2)  Non-federal  share.— The  non-Federal 
share  of  payments  under  this  title  may  be  in 
cash  or  in  kind  fairly  evaluated,  including 
planned  equipment  or  services. 

SEC.  311.  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS. 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$20,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1993. 
1994,  1995,  1996.  and  1997  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  title. 

On  page  56.  line  20,  strike  "TITLE  III"  and 
insert  "TITLE  IV". 

On  page  56,  line  21,  strike  "301"  and  insert 
"401". 

On  page  2.  after  the  item  relating  to  sec- 
tion 212,  insert  the  following: 

TITLE  m— PARENTS  AS  TEACHERS 
PROGRAMS 
Sec.  301.  Findings. 
Sec.  302.  Statement  of  purpose. 
Sec.  303.  Definitions. 


Sec.  304.  Program  established. 

Sec.  305.  Program  requirements. 

Sec.  306.  Special  rule. 

Sec.  307.  Parents  as  teachers  national  center. 

Sec.  306.  Evaluations. 

Sec.  309.  Application. 

Sec.  310.  Payments  and  Federal  share. 

Sec.  311.  Authorization  of  appropriations. 

On  page  2.  redesignate  the  item  relating  to 
Title  UI  as  the  item  relating  to  Title  IV. 

On  page  2,  redesignate  the  item  relating  to 
section  301  as  the  item  relating  to  section 
401. 


PELL  (AND  OTHERS)  AMENDMENT 
NO.  1495 

Mr.  PELL  (for  himself,  Mr.  KENNEDY, 
Mr.  Hatch,  and  Mrs.  Kassebaum)  pro- 
posed an  amendment  to  the  bill  S.  2, 
supra,  as  follows: 

On  page  3,  between  lines  14  and  15,  insert 
the  following: 

(6)  innovative  and  successful  reform  initia- 
tives which  are  underway  in  schools 
throughout  the  Nation  are  not  being  rep- 
licated in  sufficient  number  by  schools 
where  identical  practices  would  further  the 
National  Education  Goals; 

On  page  3,  line  15,  strike  "(6)"  and  insert 
"(7)". 

On  page  3,  line  22.  strike  "(7)"  and  insert 
"(8)". 

On  page  4,  line  3,  strike  "(8)"  and  insert 
"(9)". 

On  page  4,  line  9,  strike  "(9)"  and  insert 
"(10)". 

On  page  31,  between  lines  6  and  7.  insert 
the  following: 

(a)  Reservation.— The  Secretory  shall  re- 
serve 1  percent  of  the  amount  appropriated 
pursuant  to  the  authority  of  section  212  in 
each  fiscal  year  to  award  grants  to  the  Pa- 
cific outlying  area  and  to  the  Secretory  of 
the  Interior  for  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
schools  using  whatever  mechanism  the  Sec- 
retory determines  shall  best  meet  the  pur- 
poses of  this  title. 

On  page  31,  line  7,  strike  "(a)"  and  insert 
"(b)". 

On  page  31,  line  8,  insert  "and  not  reserved 
pursuant  to  subsection  (a),"  after  "year". 

On  page  32,  strike  lines  1  through  3,  and  in- 
sert the  following: 

"(c)  State  Minimum.— No  Stote  edu- 
cational agency,  by  reason  of  the  application 
of  subsection  (b)". 

On  page  32,  strike  lines  8  through  11. 

On  page  34,  line  11,  strike  "and"  the  second 
place  such  term  appears. 

On  page  34.  between  lines  11  and  12.  insert 
the  following: 

(ill)  providing  grants  to  business  and  edu- 
cation partnerships  to  enable  such  partner- 
ships to  plan,  estoblish  and  operate  model 
secondary  schools  or  programs  for  science 
and  mathematics  or  technology  education, 
including  such  schools  or  programs  which 
place  a  priority  on  serving  disadvantoged  or 
female  secondary  school  students;  and 

On  page  34,  line  12,  strike  "(ill)"  and  insert 
"(iv)". 

On  page  39,  line  9,  strike  "and". 

On  page  39,  between  lines  9  and  10.  insert 
the  following: 

(8)  affirm  the  importance  of  identifying 
and  incorporating  into  reform  plans  success- 
ful ongoing  efforts  which  further  the  Stote 
strategy  to  achieve  the  National  Education 
Goals;  and 

On  page  39,  line  10,  strike  "(8)"  and  insert 
"(9)". 

On  page  41,  line  14,  insert  "or  ongoing  in  a 
school"  after  "title". 


On  pa«re  45.  line  17,  insert  "the  Commission 
on  National  and  Community  Service,"  after 
"centers,". 

On  page  50,  line  3,  strike  "and". 

On  page  50,  line  4,  strike  "describe". 

On  page  50,  line  6.  strike  the  period  and  in- 
sert a  semicolon  and  "and". 

On  page  SO,  between  lines  6  and  7,  insert 
the  following: 

(K)  how  the  local  educational  agency  and 
the  school  will  meet  the  special  educational 
needs  of  limited-English  proficient  studente 
and  studento  with  disabilities  attending  the 
school. 

On  page  53,  line  7,  strike  "and". 

On  page  53,  between  lines  7  and  8,  insert 
the  following: 

(13)  service-learning  and  student  commu- 
nity service  projects;  and 

On  page  53,  line  8,  strike  "(13)"  and  insert 
"(14)". 

On  page  56.  line  19,  insert  ",  of  which  not 
more  than  $75,000,000  shall  be  available  in 
any  one  fiscal  year  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  section  202(c)(1)"  before  the  period. 

On  page  56,  between  lines  19  and  20,  Insert 
the  following: 

TITLE  in— MISCELLANEOUS 

SEC.    301.    IMPROVED    STATISTICS    REGARDING 
AMERICAN  SCHOOLS. 

Subparagraph  (C)  of  section  406(i)(2)  of  the 
General  Education  Provisions  Act  (20  U.S.C. 
1221e-l(i)(2)(C))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  clauses  (ill),  (iv),  and 
(V)  as  clauses  (iv),  (v),  and  (vi),  respectively; 

(2)  by  inserting  after  clause  (ii)  the  follow- 
ing new  clause: 

"(ill)  The  National  Assessment  shall— 

"(I)  conduct,  in  1994,  a  trial  mathematics 
assessment  for  the  4th  and  8th  grades  and  a 
trial  reading  assessment  for  the  4th  grade,  in 
Stotes  that  wish  to  participate,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  determining  whether  such  assess- 
mento  yield  valid  and  reliable  Stote  rep- 
resentotive  dato; 

"(II)  develop,  and  conduct  in  1994,  a  trial 
mathematics  assessment  for  the  12th  grade, 
a  trial  reading  assessment  for  the  8th  and 
12th  grades,  and  a  trial  science  assessment 
for  the  4th,  8th,  and  12th  grodes.  in  Stotes 
that  wish  to  participate,  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  whether  such  assessmente  yield 
valid  and  reliable  Stote  representotive  data; 
and 

"(HI)  include  in  each  such  sample  assess- 
ment described  in  subclauses  (I)  and  (II)  stu- 
dento in  public  and  private  schools  in  a  man- 
ner that  ensures  comparability  with  the  na- 
tional sample.". 

SEC.  302.  FREEDOM  OF  SPEECH  ON  CAMPUS. 

(a)  Findings.— The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  free  speech  is  a  fundamentol  right  and 
a  safeguard  against  political  and  intellectual 
tyranny; 

(2)  curtoilment  of  free  speech  strikes  twice 
at  intellectual  freedom,  for  whoever  deprives 
a  person  of  the  right  to  stote  unpopular 
views  necessarily  deprives  other  persons  of 
the  right  to  listen  to  the  views: 

(3)  the  primary  and  traditional  function  of 
a  university  is  to  disseminate  knowledge  and 
assist  in  the  search  for  truth,  and,  in  order 
to  carry  out  the  function,  to  do  everything 
possible  to  ensure  the  free  exchange  of  ideas 
and  the  fullest  degree  of  intellectual  free- 
dom; and 

(4)  therefore,  to  carry  out  the  function  of 
the  university,  every  member  of  the  univer- 
sity, has  an  obligation  to  permit  free  expres- 
sion, and  every  university  official  has  a  spe- 
cial obligation  to  foster  freedom  of  speech 
and  to  ensure  that  the  speech  is  not  ob- 
structed, at  the  university. 

(b)  Sense  of  Congress.— It  is  the  sense  of 
Congress    that   studento   attending    univer- 


sities, or  other  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation, that  receive  Federal  funds  should  be 
able  to  exercise  full  righto  to  freedom  of 
speech  on  campus  free  from  official  intru- 
sion. 

On  page  2,  redesignate  the  item  relating  to 
title  in  as  the  item  relating  to  title  IV. 

On  page  2,  redesignate  the  item  relating  to 
section  301  as  the  item  relating  to  section 
401. 

On  page  2,  after  the  item  relating  to  sec- 
tion 212,  insert  the  following: 

TITLE  m— MISCELLANEOUS 
Sec.  301.  Improved  stotistics  regarding  Amer- 
ican schools. 
Sec.  302.  Freedom  of  speech  on  campus. 

On  page  56,  line  20,  strike  "HI"  and  insert 
"IV". 

On  page  56,  line  21,  strike  "301"  and  insert 
"401". 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS 

subcommittee  on  oversight  OF  GOVERNMENT 
MANAGEMENT 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
announce  that  the  Subcommittee  on 
Oversight  of  Government  Management, 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs, 
will  hold  a  hearing  on  "Stealth  Com- 
pensation of  Corporate  Executives: 
Federal  Treatment  of  Stock  Options," 
on  Friday,  January  31  at  9  a.m.,  in 
room  342  of  the  Dirksen  Senate  Office 
Building. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


COMMENDING  COACH  MIKE  ISOM 
AND  THE  BEARS 

•  Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  in  De- 
cember the  University  of  Central  Ar- 
kansas Bears  battled  cold,  wet  weath- 
er, a  long  list  of  injuries,  and  a  tough 
Central  State  Ohio  team  to  win  the 
NAIA  Champion  Bowl. 

A  last  second  field  goal  assured  them 
a  19  to  16  victory,  an  especially  sweet 
one  for  Coach  Mike  Isom  and  his  team. 
The  Bears  tied  for  the  NAIA  football 
championship  in  both  1984  and  1985. 

I  want  to  join  fellow  friends  and  sup- 
porters of  the  UCA  football  program  in 
paying  tribute  to  Coach  Isom  and  the 
Bears  for  their  victory.  All  Arkansas  is 
proud  of  them.* 


NATIONAL  VOLUNTEER  BLOOD 
DONOR  MONTH 

•  Mr.  SEYMOUR.  Mr.  President,  Janu- 
ary has  been  designated  as  National 
Volunteer  Blood  Donor  Month,  and  as 
the  days  of  January  continue  to  dis- 
appear, I  want  to  take  a  moment  to  re- 
mind this  body,  and  the  American  pub- 
lic about  sharing  the  life-giving  liquid 
flowing  in  all  our  veins. 

In  recent  months  there  has  been  a 
shortage  of  blood  available  for  emer- 
gency rooms  and  hospitals  around  the 
country  to  use  to  treat  accident  vic- 
tims and  patients  undergoing  surgery. 
Someday  it  could  be  you,  or  a  member 


of  your  family  or  a  friend  who  needs  a 
pint  of  blood  to  make  it  through  a 
traumatic  accident,  or  operation.  It  is 
incumbent  ui)on  all  of  us  to  spare  an 
hour,  and  a  little  discomfort,  every  2 
months  or  so,  to  help  our  fellow  man 
by  donating  blood  to  the  American  Red 
Cross.  Many  Members  of  the  Senate 
and  their  staffs  i>articipate  in  blood 
drawings  organized  regularly  here  in 
the  Senate,  and  more  of  us  should. 

Almost  anyone  who  is  in  good  health 
is  capable  of  sparing  a  pint  of  blood 
now  and  then.  And  the  American  Red 
Cross  has  got  the  process  down  to  an 
exact  science.  You're  given  a  mini- 
medical  exam,  pulse,  temperature,  and 
blood  pressure  sire  checked.  A  small 
sample  of  blood  is  tested  for  the  proper 
amount  of  iron,  and  a  questionnaire  is 
filled  out  by  a  qualified  medical  techni- 
cian. If  everything  checks  out,  you  are 
given  a  computer  coded  bag,  and  an- 
other medical  technician  sets  you  up  to 
donate  about  a  pint  of  red  blood  cells, 
and  plasma,  the  two  main  components 
in  blood.  The  reward  for  a  tiny  pin- 
prick with  a  needle  is  a  few  minutes  in 
a  lunchroom  munching  free  goodies  to 
ensure  there  are  no  problems,  and  the 
personal  rewards  of  doing  your  part  to 
help  others. 

AIDS  has  affected  who  can  give 
blood,  but  no  one  can  get  AIDS  by 
being  a  blood  donor.  This  cannot  be  re- 
peated enough.  Anyone  at  risk  for 
AIDS  shouldn't  give  blood,  and  the 
American  Red  Cross  tries  to  screen  out 
donors  who  may  be  at  risk.  But  those 
that  make  it  to  the  donating  room  can- 
not, I  repeat  cannot,  get  AIDS.  Brand 
new,  sterilized  needles  are  used  once, 
and  then  are  destroyed,  before  being 
thrown  away. 

Once  the  blood  is  collected  it  is  test- 
ed for  AIDS,  just  in  case,  and  then  sent 
to  blood  banks  around  the  country,  to 
be  available  when  needed. 

Too  many  people  outside  the  medical 
profession  get  squeamish  when  some- 
one talks  about  donating  blood,  or  they 
just  assume  that  there  are  plenty  of 
other  people  who  will  give.  The  truth 
is,  to  assume  that  you  do  not  need  to 
donate  your  blood,  if  it  is  healthy,  is  to 
risk  that  at  the  time  that  you,  a  fam- 
ily member  or  a  friend  need  blood  the 
most,  that  other  people  will  also  have 
made  the  same  assumption,  and  there- 
fore no  blood  is  readily  available. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  resolve,  during 
this  new  month  filled  with  resolutions, 
to  commit  to  giving  blood  whenever 
possible  throughout  the  year,  and  to 
honor  those  that  do  donate  regularly 
during  this  celebration  of  National 
Volunteer  Blood  Donor  Month.* 


1991  YEAREND  REPORT  ON  THE 
FEDERAL  JUDICIARY 

•  Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  every 
January  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  reports  on  the  state  of  the 
Federal  judiciary.  This  is  a  most  in- 
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formative   report,   one  which  I  share 
legral  community  throughout 


with 
my 

The      latest      report      of     Justice 
Rehnqfist  is  now  available  and  I  would 
the  text  of  this  1991  yearend 
on    the    Federal    judiciary    be 
in  the  Record  following  these 
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introduction 


r  arked  the  end  of  my  fifth  year  as 

Ji  stlce.  During  that  time,  I  have  had 

oppo  tunlty  to  become  better  acquainted 

mi  ny  of  the  leaders  of  the  Executive 

Legislative  Branches,  as  well  as  with 

the  men  and  women  who  make  up 

judl;ial  branch.  I  certainly  have  an  en- 

,ppreclatlon  for  these  people  and  the 

face. 

year  again  challenged  the  judl- 
ibillty  to  continue  delivering  the 
llty  of  Justice  the  nation  has  come 
.  The  overall  business  of  the  federal 
(  ontlnued  to  increase,  although  not 
ame  pace  as  previous  years.  Total 
climbed,  along  with  appellate  and 
bankruift^cy  filings,  but  criminal  and  civil  fil- 
ings In  he  district  courts  fell  slightly.  The 
dedicate  1  men  and  women  of  the  judicial 
branch  '  rorked  harder,  innovated  more,  and 
manage!  with  greater  efficiency,  yet  still 
found  tl  emselves  faced  with  more  demand- 
ing and  more  complex  tasks.  1992  promises 
more  of  fhe  same. 

A.  THE  PAST  AND  FUTURE 

the  nation  celebrated  the  Blcenten- 
Bill  of  Rights.  The  federal  judicl- 
the  occasion  to  consider  the  historl- 
currjnts  that  shaped  the  first  10  amend- 
the  Constitution  and  to  analyze  the 
i  ^plications   of  these   amendments, 
federal  courts  held  ceremonies  and 
symposiums,  and  the  September  1991  meet- 
Judicial  Conference  was  dedicated 
centennial  of  the  Bill  of  Rights.  The 
centerpiece  of  the  federal  judiciary's  observ- 
a  three  day  conference  In  October, 
by  the  Judicial  Conference  Com- 
the  Bicentennial  of  the  Constitu- 
conference  was  held  In  Wllliams- 
Vijglnla,  In  conjunction  with  the  Col- 
/llliam  and  Mary's  Marshall-Wythe 
)f  Law  and  its  Institute  of  Bill  of 
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government   officials,    practicing 

journalists  and  professors  of  law. 

jid  political  science  constituted  an 

faculty  that  presented  major  lec- 

rfoot   court   arguments,    and    small 

dl  scussions.  Topics  ranged  from  how 

the  lessons  of  our  constitutional  ex- 

wlth  emerging  democracies,  to  en- 

elfectlve  judicial  handling  of  complex 

lib*  rties  litigation.  More  than  300  fed- 

judj  es  attended  the  conference,  making 

lafsest  single  gathering  of  Article  III 

the  nation's  history.  The  federal 

is  grateful  to  Judge  Damon  Keith. 

chaired  the  Judicial   Conference 

on  the  Bicentennial  of  the  Con- 

and  to  the  other  members  of  that 

for  a  job  well  done. 

ook  toward  the  past  in  celebration, 

important  to  look  forward  to  what 

ahedd.  Building  on  the  recommendation 

Fi  deral  Courts  Study  Committee,  the 

Conference  this  past  year  created  a 

on  long  range  planning  for  the  ju- 


diciary. Chaired  by  Judge  Otto  Skopil,  the 
committee  has  begun  its  daunting  task  of 
anticipating  trends  and  planning  for  the  fu- 
ture. 

The  key  question  posed  to  the  Long  Range 
Planning  Committee  deserves  careful  consid- 
eration by  a  much  wider  audience.  What 
should  be  the  future  role  of  the  federal 
courts?  That  is  not  an  idle  question,  for  the 
federal  courts  now  stand  at  a  crossroad. 
Many  have  spoken  and  written  in  recent 
years  about  the  present  impact  of  the  case- 
load crisis  on  the  federal  courts.  That  Impact 
is  serious  now,  but  it  threatens  to  become 
even  more  so. 

The  question  transcends  the  personal  and 
professional  concerns  of  sitting  federal 
judges,  important  as  those  are.  It  involves. 
Instead,  the  kind  of  federal  court  system  we 
will  bequeath  to  our  children  and  grand- 
children. Unless  actions  are  taken  to  reverse 
current  trends,  or  slow  them  down  consider- 
ably, the  federal  courts  of  the  future  will  be 
dramatically  changed.  Few  will  welcome 
those  changes.  Judges  will  have  less  time  to 
spend  on  individual  cases;  bureaucratization 
and  increased  management  strictures  will 
leave  the  judges  less  freedom  to  exercise  per- 
sonal judgment.  These  circumstances  will 
lead  judges  to  have  less  of  a  sense  of  personal 
responsibility  and  accountability  for  the 
work  they  produce.  Unless  checked,  the  re- 
sult will  be  a  degradation  In  the  high  quality 
of  justice  the  nation  has  long  expected  of  the 
federal  courts. 

Some  may  say  that  we  merely  need  to 
make  more  federal  judges,  which  in  turn 
would  require  more  courthouses  and  more 
supporting  staff.  Although  the  provision  of 
some  additional  judicial  resources  is  nec- 
essary in  the  short  run,  the  long-term  impli- 
cations of  expanding  the  federal  judiciary 
should  give  everyone  pause.  As  one  of  my 
colleagues  on  the  court  of  appeals  has  noted, 
a  federal  judiciary  rising  above  1,000  mem- 
bers will  be  of  lesser  quality  and  could  be 
dominated  by  a  bureaucracy  of  ancillary  per- 
sonnel. It  could  also  end  up  being  divided 
into  an  almost  unmanageable  number  of  cir- 
cuits or  plagued  by  appellate  courts  of  un- 
manageable size,  with  an  increasingly  inco- 
herent body  of  federal  law  and  a  Supreme 
Court  Incapable  of  maintaining  uniformity 
in  federal  law. 

The  time  lias  come  to  reexamine  the  role 
of  the  federal  courts.  In  conducting  that  re- 
examination, as  Chief  Justice  Earl  Warren 
stated,  "it  Is  essential  that  we  achieve  a 
proper  jurisdictional  balance  between  the 
federal  and  state  court  systems,  assigning  to 
each  system  those  cases  most  appropriate  in 
light  of  the  basic  principles  of  federalism." 
In  attaining  a  balance,  we  cannot  overlook 
the  Constitution's  intent  to  have  state  and 
federal  systems  share  the  administration  of 
justice,  with  the  federal  courts'  limited  role 
reserved  for  issues  where  important  national 
interests  predominate.  A  state  chief  justice 
recently  expressed  his  belief  that  there  Is 
now  a  greater  spirit  of  cooperation  between 
state  and  federal  court  systems  than  ever  be- 
fore in  the  history  of  this  country.  As  we  re- 
examine the  proper  role  of  the  federal  courts, 
we  need  to  build  on  that  spirit  of  coopera- 
tion. 

The  experiences  of  the  last  decade  teach  us 
that  the  federal  court  system  is  a  resource 
which  is  both  precious  and  exhaustible.  The 
federal  court  system  presently  is  like  a  city 
In  the  arid  West  which  is  using  every  bit  of 
its  water  resources  to  supply  current  needs. 
In  that  situation  we  must  conserve  water, 
not  think  of  building  new  subdivisions.  We 
must  also  think  of  how  to  cut  down  on 


present  uses  of  water  because  we  know  that 
some  new  subdivisions  will  inevitably  be 
built.  This  means  we  must  give  serious  at- 
tention to  curtailing  some  federal  jurisdic- 
tion. Even  more  Importantly,  we  cannot  add 
jurisdiction  to  the  federal  courts  without 
asking  the  hard  question  of  whether  the  ad- 
dition is  in  appropriate  means  of  using 
scarce  resources. 

There  are  certainly  no  lack  of  candidates 
for  possible  curtailment.  I  said  in  my  1967 
Annual  Report  that  elimination  of  diversity 
jurisdiction  is  an  idea  that  merits  serious 
consideration.  Complete  elimination  of  di- 
versity jurisdiction  has  proved  difficult  to 
accomplish,  but  more  modest  modifications 
can  be  carried  out.  In  1990,  the  Federal 
Courts  Study  Committee  recommended,  as 
one  alternative,  to  complete  elimination  of 
diversity  jurisdiction,  that  Congress  elimi- 
nate the  ability  of  an  in-state  plaintiff  to  sue 
an  out-of-state  defendant  in  federal  court. 
Maintaining  the  right  of  a  home-state  plain- 
tiff to  elect  a  federal  forum  satisfies  none  of 
the  traditional  justifications  for  preserving 
diversity  jurisdiction. 

Present  law  allows  Federal  Employers'  Li- 
ability Act  (FELA)  and  Jones  Act  cases  to  be 
brought  in  either  state  or  federal  court.  The 
Federal  Courts  Study  Committee  has  rec- 
ommended that  FELA  and  the  Jones  Act  be 
repealed  and  that  injured  workers  covered  by 
these  statutes  be  compensated  by  existing 
state  or  federal  no-fault  workers'  compensa- 
tion systems.  That  recommendation  deserves 
careful  consideration,  for  reform  here  could 
provide  a  better  forum  for  injured  workers 
while  at  the  same  time  curtailing  the  use  of 
judicial  resources. 

Statutory  habeas  corpus  procedures,  par- 
ticularly those  dealing  with  capital  cases, 
are  also  an  area  where  careful  reform  can 
preserve  the  benefits  of  the  Great  Writ  while 
rationalizing  its  application  and  eliminating 
repetitive  and  time-intensive  demands  on 
the  federal  courts.  This  past  year,  competing 
habeas  reform  efforts  passed  both  houses  of 
Congress,  but  could  not  be  reconciled  before 
the  end  of  the  session.  Congress  is  expected 
to  take  up  this  issue  in  1992,  and  again  I  com- 
mend It  to  the  recommendations  of  the  Ad 
Hoc  Committee  on  Federal  Habeas  Corpus  in 
Capital  Cases,  headed  by  retired  Associate 
Justice  Lewis  Powell. 

Modest  curtailment  of  federal  jurisdiction 
is  Important;  equally  important  is  self-re- 
straint in  adding  new  federal  causes  of  ac- 
tion. New  additions  should  not  be  made  un- 
less critical  to  meeting  important  national 
Interests  which  cannot  otherwise  be  satisfac- 
torily addressed  through  non-judicial  fo- 
rums, alternative  dispute  resolution  tech- 
niques, or  the  state  courts.  In  1991,  the  Judi- 
cial Conference  opposed  portions  of  several 
legislative  initiatives  because  they  would 
unnecessarily  expand  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
federal  courts  and  intrude  into  areas  of  the 
law  that  have  traditionally  been  reserved  to 
state  courts.  S.  1241,  the  Violent  Crime  Con- 
trol Act,  included  provisions  that  would  have 
provided  for  federal  prosecution  of  virtually 
any  case  in  which  a  firearm  was  used  to  com- 
mit a  murder.  This  federalization  of  vir- 
tually all  murders  would  have  been  incon- 
sistent with  long-accepted  concepts  of  fed- 
eralism. It  would  have  swamped  federal  pros- 
ecutors, thus  interfering  with  other  federal 
criminal  prosecutions,  and  would  have  en- 
sured that  the  already  overburdened  federal 
courts  could  not  provide  a  timely  forum  for 
civil  cases.  These  provisions  of  S.  1241  were 
not  accepted  in  the  Conference  version  of  the 
1991  Crime  Bill,  but  could  resurface  when 
that  legislation  is  reconsidered  in  1992. 1  urge 


Congress  to  consider  the  serious  Implications 
to  the  federal  courts  if  this  provision  be- 
comes law. 

The  Judicial  Conference  has  similar  con- 
cerns about  S.  15,  the  Violence  Against 
Women  Act.  Although  supporting  the  under- 
lying objective  of  S.  15— to  deter  violence 
against  women— the  Judicial  Conference  op- 
poses some  portions  of  the  bill.  The  bill's  def- 
inition of  a  new  crime  is  so  open-ended,  and 
the  new  private  right  of  action  so  sweeping, 
that  the  legislation  could  involve  the  federal 
courts  in  a  whole  host  of  domestic  relations 
disputes.  The  Judicial  Conference  joins  the 
Conference  of  Chief  Justices  (composed  of 
chief  justices  of  the  state  courts)  in  opposing 
these  provisions  of  the  bill.  Again,  I  urge 
Congress  to  consider  carefully  these  con- 
cerns, which  are  shared  across  the  spectrum 
of  the  nation's  federal  and  state  judiciary. 

Regulating  the  flow  of  cases  Is  one  impor- 
tant means  of  preserving  the  best  qualities 
of  the  federal  courts.  Providing  necessary 
tools  for  the  judicial  branch  is  another.  I 
urge  that  immediate  attention  be  given  to 
the  process  of  selecting  and  confirming  fed- 
eral judges.  Too  little  attention  has  been  de- 
voted to  the  problem  of  filling  the  positions 
created  by  the  Judicial  Improvement  Act  of 
1990.  Almost  a  year  after  Congress  approved 
85  new  judicial  positions,  most  remain  un- 
filled. Routine  vacancies  also  continue  in  the 
courts  at  a  steady  rate,  and  speedy  replace- 
ments must  be  found  for  those  judges  who 
depart  through  resignation  and  retirement. 
B.  in  appreciation 

On  June  27,  after  twenty-five  years  of  dis- 
tinguished service  on  the  Supreme  Court,  As- 
sociate Justice  Thurgood  Marshall  an- 
nounced his  retirement.  Before  President 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson  appointed  him  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  1967,  Justice  Marshall  headed 
the  NAACP  Legal  Defense  and  Education 
Fund  for  more  than  twenty  years  during 
which  he  served  as  chief  counsel  in  the 
Brown  v.  Board  of  Education  litigation  in 
1954.  He  also  served  on  the  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  Second  Circuit  and  as  Solicitor  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States.  Justice  Marshall's 
significant  contributions  to  American  law 
and  to  this  Court  are  testaments  to  his  dedi- 
cation, his  wit,  his  personal  warmth,  and  his 
insightful  perspective  on  key  Issues  of  our 
time. 

Judge  Charles  Clark  recently  announced 
his  retirement  from  the  United  States  Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  Fifth  Circuit  to  pursue 
private  practice.  Appointed  to  the  Fifth  Cir- 
cuit in  1969;  he  became  its  Chief  Judge  in  Oc- 
tober 1981.  He  has  served  on  a  number  of  Ju- 
dicial Conference  Committees  including  the 
Advisory  Committee  on  Appellate  Rules,  the 
Budget  Committee  and  most  recently  as 
Chairman  of  the  Elxecutlve  Committee. 
Judge  Clark's  wisdom  and  integrity  have 
made  him  a  distinguished  and  respected 
leader,  one  who  has  made  an  impact  on  the 
federal  judicial  system.  Two  other  members 
of  the  Judicial  Conference  took  senior  status 
this  year  and  left  their  leadership  positions 
with  the  federal  judiciary,  Judge  Donald  Lay 
of  the  Eighth  Circuit  and  Judge  Alfred  Good- 
win of  the  Ninth  Circuit.  I  wish  them  well  in 
their  new  endeavors. 

C.  THE  YEAR  IN  REVIEW 

/.  Workload  Statistics 
Workload  trends  were  mixed  this  year.  Ap- 
peals to  the  courts  of  appeal  rose  3  percent 
to  more  than  42,000  cases.  Criminal  appeals 
continued  to  rise,  by  5  percent,  with  drug-re- 
lated appeals  constituting  56  percent  of  all 
criminal  appeals.  Although  the  courts  of  ap- 
peals increased  their  disposition  rate  more 


than  7  percent,  the  pending  caseload  still 
rose  by  2  percent  to  nearly  33,000  cases. 

In  the  district  courts,  criminal  case  filings 
fell  4  percent  this  year,  the  first  drop  in 
more  than  a  decade.  This  decrease  resulted 
primarily  from  the  2  percent  drop  in  drug 
case  prosecutions,  mainly  in  the  southwest. 
Fraud  cases  were  also  down  overall  this  year: 
however,  fraud  cases  related  to  the  saving 
and  loan  crisis  rose  by  21  percent.  Despite 
the  drop  In  criminal  case  filings,  the  number 
of  defendants  charged  this  year  was  up 
slightly.  The  number  charged  with  drug  of- 
fenses rose  by  4  percent  even  though  the 
number  of  drug  cases  fell. 

Civil  filings  in  the  district  courts  de- 
creased 5  percent  this  year  to  208,000  cases, 
the  third  consecutive  annual  decline.  The  de- 
cline was  due  in  large  part  to  a  48  percent 
drop  in  personal  injury  product  liability 
cases  involving  asbestos.  Even  with  the  drop, 
the  number  of  asbestos  cases  pending  re- 
mained high  at  nearly  30,000  cases.  Most  of 
these  cases  have  been  consolidated  in  the 
Eastern  District  of  Pennsylvania  for  pretrial 
proceedings  by  order  of  the  Judicial  Panel  on 
Multi-District  Litigation. 

The  total  number  of  cases  pending  in  the 
district  courts  reached  nearly  280,000  cases 
by  year's  end,  1  percent  above  the  number 
pending  last  year.  This  increase  in  the  pend- 
ing caseload  was  due  entirely  to  the  pending 
criminal  caseload,  which  rose  by  16  percent 
to  nearly  40.000  cases. 

Bankruptcy  case  filings  continued  to  in- 
crease this  year,  up  more  than  21  percent  to 
nearly  900,000  cases.  This  increase  was  con- 
centrated primarily  in  personal  bankruptcies 
which  rose  by  23  percent,  while  business 
bankruptcies  rose  by  a  smaller  factor  of  7 
percent.  Despite  a  continuing  increase  In  the 
termination  rate,  the  number  of  pending 
bankruptcies  rose  again  this  year.  The  1.1 
million  pending  cases  was  17  percent  above 
the  number  pending  last  year. 

//.  The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 

On  October  23,  Clarence  Thomas  took  the 
judicial  oath  of  office  as  an  Associate  Jus- 
tice of  the  Supreme  Court.  This  ceremony  at 
the  Court  followed  a  White  House  ceremony 
where  Justice  Byron  White  administered  the 
constitutional  oath.  President  Bush  nomi- 
nated Thomas  in  July  to  the  seat  recently 
vacated  by  the  retirement  of  Associate  Jus- 
tice Thurgood  Marshall.  Justice  Thomas 
joins  the  Court  after  a  year  in  the  United 
States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  eight  years  of  service  as  chair- 
man of  the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Commission. 

Case  filings  continued  to  rise  at  the  Su- 
preme Court,  although  the  Court  granted 
plenary  review  in  a  smaller  number  of  cases. 
During  the  October  Term  1990,  litigants 
docketed  6,316  cases  in  the  Supreme  Court. 
This  number  included  2,361  paid  cases,  3,951 
in  forms  pauperis  cases,  and  14  original 
cases.  The  total  number  represents  an  in- 
crease of  570  cases  over  the  number  docketed 
during  the  October  Term  1989,  and  an  in- 
crease of  659  cases  over  the  October  Term 
1988. 

//;.  Administrative  Office  of  the  United  States 
Courts 

In  response  to  the  changing  needs  of  the 
judiciary,  the  Administrative  Office  of  the 
United  States  Courts  has  also  evolved  to 
meet  the  complex  legal,  programmatic,  man- 
agement and  automation  requirements  of 
the  modem  court  system.  The  Director  reor- 
ganized the  agency's  structure  in  March  to 
place  Increased  concentration  on  financial 
and    administrative    management,    provide 


greater  support  to  court  programs,  and  pro- 
vide enhanced  analysis  of  the  impact  of  leg- 
islation on  the  courts.  The  Administrative 
Office  is  also  implementing  its  new  person- 
nel system  authorized  last  year  by  Congress. 
T^e  agency  continues  to  decentralize,  with 
greater  delegation  of  administrative  func- 
tions being  given  to  the  local  courts.  Numer- 
ous new  automation  systems  are  becoming 
operational  as  the  agency  continues  to  de- 
velop and  refine  the  application  of  new  tech- 
nology. The  agency  has  also  created  a  new 
office  of  Long  Range  Planning  to  support  the 
Judicial  Conference's  Committee  on  Long 
Range  Planning,  and  its  recently  created  Ja- 
pan's Division  is  serving  the  variety  of  re- 
quirements placed  on  it  by  the  Article  ni 
judges. 

IV.  Federal  Judicial  Center 

December  marks  the  twenty-fourth  anni- 
versary of  the  establishment  of  the  Federal 
Judicial  Center.  Created  by  Congress  in  De- 
cember 1967,  the  Center  serves  as  the  federal 
courts'  research  and  education  agency. 

The  Center's  work  touches  all  elements  of 
the  federal  judicial  system.  Among  the  Cen- 
ter's projects  carried  out  during  1991  in- 
cluded the  following:  In  an  effort  to  help  im- 
plement the  Civil  Justice  Reform  Act,  the 
Center  assisted  lawyers,  laypersons,  and 
judges  in  assessing  their  district  court's 
dockets  and  finding  ways  to  reduce  civil  jus- 
tice expense  and  delay  in  spite  of  criminal 
caseloads  that  push  civil  cases  aside  in  many 
districts.  Pursuant  to  statute,  the  Center 
provided  Congress  a  detailed  report  and  rec- 
ommendations for  letting  all  district  courts 
use  court-annexed  arbitration  to  provide 
civil  litigants  justice  without  full-blown 
trials.  The  Center  helped  the  nation's  proba- 
tion system  design  and  implement  a  more  ef- 
fective system  of  supervising  federal  offend- 
ers, and  it  worked  with  the  United  States 
Sentencing  Commission  in  its  report  to  Con- 
gress on  the  problems  created  by  statutorily 
mandated  minimum  sentences  for  federal  of- 
fenses. In  addition,  the  Center  assisted  the 
Judicial  Conference  of  the  United  States  <« 
with  a  variety  of  research  projects. 

While  pursuing  these  and  other  activities, 
the  Center  also  worked  with  the  courts  to 
develop  and  present  orientation  and  continu- 
ing education  programs  attended  by  almost 
1,500  federal  judges  and  nearly  15,000  of  the 
judicial  branch's  supporting  staff 
V.  Legislative  Activities 

Congress  has  responded  favorably  to  sev- 
eral of  the  judiciary's  requests  for  funding 
and  legislation.  In  the  vital  area  of  resources 
the  judiciary  budget  was  increased  approxi- 
mately 14  percent,  bringing  the  1992  budget 
to  just  over  $2.3  billion.  The  cost  of  running 
the  judicial  branch  has  risen  steadily  as 
caseload,  both  in  numbers  and  complexity, 
has  increased.  Without  the  increases  to  our 
funding,  which  in  recent  years  have  always 
been  above  the  government  wide  norm,  we 
could  not  have  coped  with  the  demands  and 
expectations  that  have  been  placed  on  us.  We 
thank  the  Appropriations  Committees  for 
their  support  and  reiterate  our  intent  to  uti- 
lize these  precious  resources  in  the  best  in- 
terest of  justice. 

Congressional  authorizing  committees 
have  also  enacted  legislation  ranging  from 
restoration  to  the  judiciary  of  naturalization 
functions  to  an  omnibus  technical  bill.  Other 
Judicial  Conference  legislative  initiatives 
are  at  various  stages  of  the  legislative  proc- 
ess. Of  special  importance  to  the  judiciary 
are  our  requests  for  additional  bankruptcy 
judgeships,  modification  of  the  Judicial  Sur- 
vivors' Annuities  Program,  and  development 
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new  and  creative  initiatives  are  oc- 
in  the  federal  courts.  The  commlt- 
'|the  Judicial  Conference  are  actively 
the  difficult  issues  involved  in  the 
of  justice.  The  support  agencies,  the 
Admlnlftrative  Office  and  the  Federal  Judi- 
are  working  in  a  broad  range  of 
provide  the  judiciary  with  the  best 
educational  programs,  research,  adminis- 
I  ind  management.  The  district  courts 
re  iponded  in  an  outstanding  fashion  to 
lenge  of  implementing  the  Civil  Jus- 
Act.  I  extend  my  thanks  to  them 
the  many  members  of  the  bar  who 
gi|ren  of  their  time  to  participate  on 
advisory  committees.  Despite  the 
overwhelming  criminal  docket  demands,  this 
have  a  beneficial  impact  on  the  han- 
civil  cases  and  will  improve  the  un- 
ling  between  bench  and  bar  of  the 
that  each  faces.  Upon  the  con- 
of  the  85  new  judgeships  Congress 
last  year,  and  the  addition  of  32  new 
bankru]  tcy  judges,  the  judiciary  will  also 
have  th  !  resources  to  meet  existing  caseload 
demand  \. 
Looki|ig  just  over  the  horizon  to  1992,  there 
to  be  many  justice-related  issues 
to  the  bar.  the  Congress,  the  exec- 
biimch  and  the  public  at  large: 
ifeport  of  the  President's  Council  on 
tiveness  has  greatly  raised  the  pro- 
civil  justice  reform  and  placed  it 
on  the  national  agenda  for  1992. 
Propolis  to  make  significant  changes  to 
provisions  of  the  Federal  Rules 
Procedure  will  receive  a  public  air- 
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Congress  will  once  again  have  an  oppor- 
achieve  meaningful  Habeas  Corpus 


the  issues  raised  by  this  Report  and 
he  Federal  Courts  Study  Committee 
substantial  discussion  over  the 
lie  of  the  federal  courts, 
me  of  year  is  traditionally  a  time 
stock  and  making  resolutions  for 
As  we  look  back  at  1991,  all  of  us 
federal  judiciary  can  be  proud  of  our 
IS  well  as  the  confidence  the  public 
us.  We  can  also  resolve  to  make  a 
effort  to  merit  that  confidence 
I  extend  to  all  of  you  best  wish- 
New  Year.* 


resi  ect 


PE  [NTING  OF  THE  TEXT  OF 
CERTAIN  LEGISLATION 
•  Mr.  ( JRAHAM.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanin  ous  consent  that  the  full  text  of 
folfjwing  bills  I  introduced  on  Jan- 
1992,  appeaur  in  the  Record. 
are  S.  2151,  S.  2152,  S.  2153,  S. 
S.  2158. 

being  no  objection,  the  bills 
Ordered    to    be    printed    in    the 
as  follows: 

S.  2151 
by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
of  the  United  States  of  America  in 


the 
uary 
The 
2156, 

Then 
were 
Recori , 

Be  it  e  iocted 

resentati  tes 

Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  CREDIT  FOR  PURCHASE  OF  PRIN- 
CIPAL RESIDENCE  BY  FIRST-TIME 
HOMEBinnER 

(a)  General  Rule.— Subpart  C  of  part  IV  of 
Bubchap^r  A  of  chapter  1  of  the  Internal 


Revenue  Code  of  1966  (relating  to  refundable 
credits)  is  amended  by  redesignating  section 
35  as  section  36  and  by  inserting  after  section 
34  the  following  new  section: 
•SEC.  SS.  PURCHASE  OF  PRINCIPAL  RESIDENCE 
BY  FIRST-TIME  HOMEBUYEK 

"(a)  Allowance  of  Credit.— If  an  individ- 
ual who  is  a  first-time  homebuyer  purchases 
a  principal  residence  during  taxable  years 
1992  and  1993  there  shall  be  allowed  to  such 
individual  as  a  credit  against  the  tax  im- 
posed by  this  subtitle  for  such  taxable  year 
an  amount  equal  to  S2,000. 

"(b)  DEFiNrrioNS  and  Special  Rules.- For 
purposes  of  this  section — 

"(1)  First-time  homebuyer.— 

"(A)  In  general.— The  term  'first-time 
homebuyer'  means  any  Individual  if  such  In- 
dividual (and  if  married,  such  individual's 
spouse)  had  no  present  ownership  interest  in 
a  principal  residence  during  the  3-year  pe- 
riod ending  on  the  date  of  acquisition  of  such 
residence. 

"(B)  Date  of  acquisition.- For  purposes  of 
subparagraph  (A),  the  term  'date  of  acquisi- 
tion' means  the  date — 

"(i)  on  which  a  binding  contract  to  acquire 
the  principal  residence  to  which  subpara- 
graph (A)  applies  is  entered  Into,  or 

"(ii)  on  which  construction  or  reconstruc- 
tion of  such  a  principal  residence  is  com- 
menced. 

"(2)  Principal  residence.— The  term  'prin- 
cipal residence'  has  the  same  meaning  as 
when  used  in  section  1034. 

"(3)  Purchase.— The  term  'purchase' 
means  any  acquisition  of  property,  but  only 
If  the  basis  of  such  property  in  the  hands  of 
the  person  acquiring  it  is  not  determined— 

"(A)  in  whole  or  in  part  by  the  reference  to 
the  adjusted  basis  of  such  property  in  the 
hands  of  the  person  from  whom  acquired,  or 

"(B)  under  section  1014(a)  (relating  to  prop- 
erty acquired  from  a  decedent). 

"(4)  Joint  purchases.— If  a  residence  is 
purchased  together  by  2  or  more  individuals 
for  use  as  their  principal  residence — 

"(A)  such  individuals  shall  be  limited  to  1 
credit  under  this  section  for  such  purchase 
and  the  amount  of  such  credit  shall  be  allo- 
cated among  such  individuals  in  the  manner 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary. 

"(B)  no  credit  shall  be  allowed  under  this 
section  for  such  purchase  unless  all  of  such 
individuals  are  first-time  homebuyers,  and 

"(C)  the  aggregate  adjusted  gross  income 
of  all  such  individuals  shall  be  taken  into  ac- 
count in  determining  the  amount  of  the 
credit  allowable  under  this  section  for  such 
purchase.". 

(b)  Clerical  Amendments.— The  table  of 
sections  for  subpart  C  of  part  IV  of  sub- 
chapter A  of  chapter  1  of  such  Code  is 
amended  by  striking  the  item  relating  to 
section  35  and  inserting  the  following: 
"Sec.  35.  Purchase  of  principal  residence  by 

first-time  homebuyer. 
"Sec.  36.  Overpayments  of  tax." 

(c)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  principal 
residences  purchased  after  January  21,  1992. 

S.  2152 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 

SECTION  I.  DISTRIBLTIONS  FROM  CERTAIN 
PLANS  .MAY  BE  USED  WITHOUT  PEN- 
ALTY TO  PURCHASE  FIRST  HOME& 

(a)  In  General.— Paragraph  (2)  of  section 
72(t)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  (re- 
lating to  exceptions  to  10-percent  additional 
tax  on  early  distributions  from  qualified  re- 
tirement plans)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subparagraph: 


"(D)  Distributions  from  certain  plans 
FOR  FIRST  HOME  PURCHASES.- Distributions  to 
an  individual  fl-om  an  individual  retirement 
plan,  or  from  amounts  attributable  to  em- 
ployer contributions  made  pursuant  to  elec- 
tive deferrals  described  in  subparagraph  (A) 
or  (C)  of  section  402(g)(3)  or  section 
501(c)(18)(D)(ill),  which  are  qualified  first- 
time  homebuyer  distributions  (as  defined  in 
paragraph  (6)).". 

(b)  Definitions.- Section  72(t)  of  such  Code 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraphs: 

"(6)  Qualified  first-ttme  homebuyer  dis- 
TRIBUTIONS.- For  purposes  of  paragraph 
(2)(D>- 

"(A)  In  general.- The  term  'qualified 
first-time  homebuyer  distribution'  means 
any  payment  or  distribution  received  by  an 
individual  to  the  extent  such  payment  or  dis- 
tribution Is  used  by  the  individual  before  the 
close  of  the  60th  day  after  the  day  on  which 
such  payment  or  distribution  Is  received  to 
pay  qualified  acquisition  costs  with  respect 
to  a  principal  residence  of  a  first-time  home- 
buyer  who  is  such  Individual  or  the  child  or 
grandchild  of  such  individual. 

"(B)  Qualified  acquisition  costs.— For 
purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the  term  'quali- 
fied acquisition  costs'  means  the  costs  of  ac- 
quiring, constructing,  or  reconstructing  a 
residence.  Such  term  includes  any  usual  or 
reasonable  settlement,  financing,  or  other 
closing  costs. 

"(C)  First-time  homebuyer;  other  defini- 
tions.— For  purposes  of  this  paragraph— 

"(1)  First-time  homebuyer.— The  term 
'first-time  homebuyer'  means  any  individual 
if  such  Individual  (and  if  married,  such  indi- 
vidual's spouse)  had  no  present  ownership  in- 
terest in  a  principal  residence  during  the  2- 
year  period  ending  on  the  date  of  acquisition 
of  the  principal  residence  to  which  this  para- 
graph applies. 

"(ii)  Principal  residence.- The  term 
■principal  residence'  has  the  same  meaning 
as  when  used  in  section  1034. 

"(ill)  Date  of  acquisition.— The  term  'date 
of  acquisition'  means  the  date— 

"(I)  on  which  a  binding  contract  to  acquire 
the  principal  residence  to  which  subpara- 
graph (A)  applies  is  entered  into,  or 

"(II)  on  which  construction  or  reconstruc- 
tion of  such  a  principal  residence  is  com- 
menced. 

"(D)  Special  rule  where  delay  in  acquisi- 
tion.—If— 

"(i)  any  amount  is  paid  or  distributed  from 
an  individual  retirement  plan  to  an  individ- 
ual for  purposes  of  being  used  as  provided  in 
subparagraph  (A),  and 

"(ii)  by  reason  of  a  delay  in  the  acquisition 
of  the  residence,  the  requirements  of  sub- 
paragraph (A)  cannot  be  met, 
the  amount  so  paid  or  distributed  may  be 
paid  into  an  individual  retirement  plan  as 
provided  in  section  408(d)(3)(A)(i)  without  re- 
gard to  section  408(d)(3)(B),  and,  if  so  paid 
into  such  other  plan,  such  amount  shall  not 
be  taken  into  account  in  determining  wheth- 
er section  408(d)(3)(A)(i)  applies  to  any  other 
amount.". 

(c)  Conforming  Amendments.— 

(1)  Section  401(k)(2)(B)(i)  of  such  Code  Is 
amended  by  striking  "or"  at  the  end  of 
subclause  (III),  by  striking  "and"  at  the  end 
of  subclause  (IV)  and  inserting  "or",  and  by 
inserting  after  subclause  (IV)  the  following 
new  subclause: 

"(V)  the  date  on  which  qualified  first-time 
homebuyer  distributions  (as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 72(t)(6))  are  made.  and". 

(2)  Section  403(b)(ll)  of  such  Code  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  "or"  at  the  end  of  subpara- 


graph (A),  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end 
of  subparagraph  (B)  and  inserting  ",  or  ",  and 
by  inserting  after  subparagraph  (B)  the  fol- 
lowing new  subparagraph: 

"(C)  for  qualified  first-time  homebuyer  dis- 
tributions (as  defined  in  section  72(t)(6)).". 

(d)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  payments 
and  distributions  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

S.  2153 
By  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled, 
SECTION  1.  PURPOSES. 

The  purposes  of  this  Act  are — 

(1)  to  help  sell  property  held  by  the  Resolu- 
tion Trust  Corporation  at  prices  that  prevail 
for  similar  property  in  local  markets; 

(2)  to  help  relieve  the  depressive  effect  of 
sales  of  property  held  by  the  Resolution 
Trust  Corporation  on  prices  of  real  estate  in 
such  markets; 

(3)  to  make  financing  for  the  sale  of  prop- 
erty held  by  the  Resolution  Trust  Corpora- 
tion more  available  to  buyers; 

(4)  to  decrease  the  cost  to  the  taxpayer  of 
maintaining  Resolution  Trust  Corporation 
properties;  and 

(5)  to  provide  an  avenue  for  safe  invest- 
ment of  surplus  bank  capital. 

SEC.  t.  definitions. 
As  used  in  this  Act— 

(1)  the  term  "Corporation"  means  the  Res- 
olution Trust  Corporation  established  under 
section  21A(b)  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1441a(b));  and 

(2)  the  term  "qualified  lender"  means  a 
bank  or  savlngrs  association  the  deposits  or 
accounts  of  which  are  insured  by  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation. 

SEC.  3.  GUARANTEE  AUTHORITY, 

(a)  In  General.— The  Corporation  is  au- 
thorized to  guarantee,  and  make  commit- 
ments to  guarantee,  the  timely  payment  of 
principal  and  interest  on  loans  made  by 
qualified  lenders  to  finance  the  purchase  of 
commercial  and  residential  property  held  by 
the  Corporation. 

(b)  Amount  of  Guarantee.— The  aggregate 
obligation  of  the  Resolution  Trust  Corpora- 
tion or  the  United  States  under  any  guaran- 
tee under  this  section  may  not  exceed  85  per- 
cent of  the  outstanding  principal  amount  of 
the  loan. 

SEC.  4.  EUGIBIUTY. 

A  loan  may  be  guaranteed  under  section  3 
only  If^ 

(1)  the  amount  of  the  loan  does  not  exceed 
85  percent  of  the  appraised  value  of  the  prop- 
erty at  the  time  of  the  application  for  the 
guarantee; 

(2)  the  borrower  has  made  a  down  payment. 
In  cash  or  its  equivalent,  of  not  less  than  15 
percent  of  the  appraised  value  of  the  prop- 
erty; and 

(3)  the  qualified  lender  has  entered  into 
agreement  to  participate,  on  an  immediate 
or  deferred  basis,  in  15  percent  of  any  loss  in- 
curred in  connection  with  the  loan. 

SEC.  S.  FULL  faith  AND  CREDIT. 

The  full  faith  and  credit  of  the  United 
States  is  pledged  to  the  payment  of  all 
amounts  which  may  be  required  to  be  paid 
pursuant  to  a  guarantee  under  this  Act. 

SEC.  6.  SUBROGA-nON. 

The  holder  of  a  guarantee  under  this  Act 
shall  notify  the  Corporation  of  any  default  in 
the  payment  of  any  loan  guaranteed  under 
this  Act.  Upon  receipt  of  such  notice,  the 
Corporation  shall— 

(1)  pay  to  such  holder  the  amount  of  the 
guarantee  not  in  excess  of  the  pro  rata  por- 


tion of  the  amount  originally  guaranteed: 
and 

(2)  be  subrogated  to  the  rights  of  the  hold- 
er of  the  guarantee  to  the  extent  of  the 
amount  of  the  guarantee. 

SEC.  7.  REGULA'nONS;  FEES. 

(a)  Reguations.— The  Corporation  shall 
prescribe  such  regulations  as  are  necessary 
to  carry  out  this  Act. 

(b)  Fees.— The  Corporation  is  authorized 
to  prescribe  and  collect  a  fee  to  cover  the  ad- 
ministrative costs  it  incurs  in  providing 
guarantees  under  this  Act. 

SEC.  8.  AUTHORIZA'nON  OF  APPROPRIATIONS. 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

S.  2156 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 
SECTION  1.  OBUGA'nON  CEILINGS. 

Section  1002(a)  of  the  Intermodal  Surface 
Transportation  Efficiency  Act  of  1991  (23 
U.S.C.  note)  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (1),  by  striking 
"$16,800,000,000"  and  Inserting 
"$19,100,000,000": 

(2)  in  paragraph  (2),  by  striking 
"$18,303,000,000"  and  inserting 
"$20,603,000,000"; 

(3)  in  paragraph  (3),  by  striking 
"$18,362,000,000"  and  inserting 
"$20,662,000,000"; 

(4)  in  paragraph  (4),  by  striking 
"$18,332,000,000"  and  inserting 
"$16,032,000,000  "; 

(5)  in  paragraph  (5),  by  striking 
"$18,357,000,000"  and  inserting 
"$16,057,000,000";  and 

(6)  in  paragraph  (6),  by  striking 
"$18,338,000,000"  and  inserting 
"$16,038,000,000". 

S.  2158 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  the  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  shall 
monitor  all  federally  funded  building  con- 
struction projects  and  report  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  Congress  quarterly  on  any  such 
project  that  is  behind  its  construction  com- 
pletion schedule. 

(b)  For  purposes  of  this  Act,  the  term  "fed- 
erally funded  building  construction  project" 
includes  but  is  not  limited  to: 

(1)  Federal  courthouses  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  General  Services  Administration 
or  the  Administrative  Office  of  the  United 
States  Courts; 

(2)  Veterans  hospitals; 

(3)  Department  of  Defense  building 
projects;  and 

(4)  buildings  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion.* 


WOODY'S  SHERWOOD  FOREST 

•  Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  you  can 
walk  in  Woody's  Sherwood  Forest  most 
any  day  of  the  week  and  see  scores  of 
Sherwood  and  Pulaski  County  resi- 
dents enjoying  Jess  "Woody"  Woods' 
fare. 

You  can  also  find  Woody  and  his  staff 
at  work  on  Thanksgiving  and  Christ- 
mas, but  it  will  not  be  for  the  usual 
paying  customers.  For  at  the  holiday 


season.  Woody  prepares  a  feast  for  the 
area's  homeless. 

For  almost  20  years.  Woody  has  pro- 
vided a  holiday  uplift  to  many  home- 
less Arkansans,  a  debt  he  says  he  owes 
from  the  days  when  he,  too,  depended 
upon  the  Salvation  Army  and  others 
for  support. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues articles  from  the  Arkansas 
Democrat-Gazette  about  Woody's  prep- 
arations during  the  recent  holiday  sea- 
son. It  is  people  like  Woody  Woods  who 
remind  us  what  the  holidays  are  really 
all  about. 

The  articles  follow: 
[From  the  Arkansas  Democrat-Gazette,  Nov. 

28,  1991] 

Tables  Turned:  Once-Needy  Boy  Feeds  the 

Hungry 

(By'  Olivier  Uyttebrouck) 

Jess  "Woody"  Woods,  who  over  the  years 
has  served  thousands  of  free  meals  to  the 
needy,  said  Wednesday  that  he  is  repaying 
society  for  the  ft-ee  meals  he  received  as  a 
boy. 

Woods  will  be  feeding  the  homeless  again 
today  when  he  and  his  staff  will  dish  out 
some  300  fi-ee  Thanksgiving  meals  at  the 
Union  Rescue  Mission's  Transient  Home  at 
615  Magnolia  St.  in  North  Little  Rock. 

"I'm  just  trying  to  pay  a  debt  back  to  soci- 
ety." Woods  said  Wednesday  in  the  kitchen 
of  his  sprawling  restaurant.  Woody's  Sher- 
wood Forest  in  Sherwood. 

"I  lived  off  the  Salvation  Army  when  I  was 
5  and  6  years  old."  said  Woods.  67.  who  was 
one  of  five  children  in  a  poor  Little  Rock 
family.  "I  said  then  if  I  could  ever  help  any- 
body, I'd  do  it." 

Other  agencies  that  will  serve  free  Thanks- 
giving dinners  today  include: 

The  Salvation  Army  at  1111  W.  Markham 
St.,  which  is  expected  to  serve  as  many  as 
400  people.  The  Salvation  Army  has  sched- 
uled two  dinners-ftxim  noon  to  2  p.m.  and 
from  4  p.m.  to  6  p.m. 

Our  House  a  shelter  for  the  homeless  at  822 
S.  Louisiana  St,  is  prepared  to  feed  anyone 
who  comes  in  the  door  at  about  noon,  a 
spokesman  said  Wednesday. 

The  Wagon  Wheel  restaurant  in  Greenbrier 
(Faulkner  County),  will  serve  a  free  turkey 
dinner  from  noon  to  2  p.m. 

Neighbor-to-Neighbor  in  Pine  Bluff  plans 
to  serve  about  200  meals. 

The  Russellville  Christian  Center  plans  to 
serve  as  many  as  125  meals. 

Woods  was  at  work  by  5  a.m.  Wednesday 
preparing  food  for  today's  feast.  He  said  he 
plans  to  be  up  at  5  a.m.  again  today  and  will 
be  serving  meals.  He  said  he  will  be  up  early 
Friday  washing  dishes  and  cleaning  up  his 
kitchen. 

Woods'  son,  Bobby  Woods,  will  work  with 
his  father  today,  as  will  Betty  Bright,  an  em- 
ployee at  Woody's. 

"We  cook  it  all  here  and  take  it  over  there 
and  serve  it.  "  Bright  said  Wednesday.  "It 
wouldn't  be  any  fun  if  we  didn't  serve  it." 

Woods  will  serve  up  about  200  pounds  of 
smoked  turkey.  18  gallons  each  of  green 
beans  and  yams.  20  gallons  of  coffee,  some 
600  servings  of  cranberry  sauce  and  large 
quantities  of  dressing,  mashed  potatoes, 
com.  salad  and  rolls. 

Leftover  from  the  feast  will  feed  another 
200  people  at  an  evening  meal  at  the  Rescue 
Mission  and  perhaps  additional  meals  Fri- 
day, he  said.  Woods  also  provides  much  of 
the  equipment  and  utensils  used  for  the  din- 
ner. 
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east  will  cost  Woods  about  $1,700,  he 
estimaied.  He's  been  serving-  Thanksgiving, 
Chrlsti  IBS  and  New  Year's  dinners  at  the 
Rescue  Mission  for  about  17  years,  he  said. 
Thro|ighout  the  year,  Woods  gives  food  left 
corporate  banquets  to  the  Rescue 


ft  3nn 


over 
Missio  1 

"I  8l:  p  out  and  sit  with  them,"  he  said.  The 
compU  nents  and  words  of  thanks  "kind  of 
hit  yop  between  the  old  chest  bones,"  he 
said 


[From|the  Arkansas  Democrat-Gazette,  Dec. 

25,  1991] 

!aterer  Paying  Off  Old  Debts 

(By  Elizabeth  Caldwell) 
Woods  carefully   combed   the   white 
tied  to  a  red  Santa's  hat,  but  his 
umbled  over  themselves  in  their  rush 
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never  pay  all  your  debts,  you  know 
(aid  the  67-year-old  known  as  Woody, 
and  owner  of  Woody's  Sherwood  For- 
^herwood. 

Woods  was  where  anyone   who 

him  could  have  expected  to  find  him 

before  Christmas — overseeing  prep- 

to  feed  more  than  300  people  a  free 

dinner. 

oven's  full  of  hams  and  turkeys,"  he 
in   a   voice   that   sounded   like   he 
be   calling   out    "Merry   Christmas" 
ileigh  on  a  snow-covered  rooftop. 

and  his  staff  will  be  serving  tradi- 
^hristmas  fare  at  noon  today  to  any- 
leed  of  a  hot  meal  at  the  Union  Res- 
's  Transient  Lodge  at  615  Magno- 
North  Little  Rock. 
340  pounds  of  turkey  and  90  pounds 
the  menu   includes  candied  yams, 
flat  green  beans,  Irish  whipped  pota- 
ci  rrot/ralsin  slaw  and  cranberry  sauce, 
and   cakes   donated    from   area    res- 
will  round  out  the  meal, 
he  dinner  is  never  quite  the  same 
to  year.  Woods  said.  Nervous  as  a 
ussing  over  his  family's  table,  at  the 
he'll  open  a  can  of  corn  or  peas 
sure  there's  enough, 
his  year,  those  who  leave  with  full 
will   also   be   given   what  Woods 
•One  for  the  Road." 
lew    plan    calls    for    distribution    of 
sags   containing   a   12  ounce   hoagie 
three  meats,  cheese  and  lettuce; 
apple  and  cookies. 

s  on  the  road  tomorrow.  I  want 
have  something  to  eat  then,"  Woods 
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mi  lute 
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Thoufh  Woods  plans  to  dress  as  the  jolly 
from  the  North  Pole,  his  belly  won't 
sharing  like  a  bowl  full  of  jelly. 

leist  one  good-sized  pillow,  and  maybe 
1  be  needed  to  help  the  6-foot,  160- 
\f  oods  fill  out  his  uniform. 

has  been  preparing  holiday  dinners 
Union  Rescue  Mission  for  more  than 
But  this  is  the  first  year  the  meal 
leld  in  North  Little  Rock. 

past.  Woods  served  the  meal  at 

minion's  main  Little  Rock  unit  at  3000 

Blvd. 

r^isslon  felt  the  switch  was  warranted 

of  a  erradual  shift  in  transient  popu- 

ipurred  by  the  closing  of  the  Rock  Is- 

Ra  llroad  several  years  ago.  Woods  said. 

W<  ods  bustled  around  the  kitchen  Tues- 

Voody's  Sherwood  Forest— the  mini- 


ye  irs 


convention  center  he  built  in  197a— It's  evi- 
dent his  enthusiasm  for  the  tradition  re- 
mained high. 

And  that  exuberance  finds  expression  in 
devising  new  ways  to  repay  the  help  his  fam- 
ily received  from  charitable  organizations- 
like  the  Salvation  Army— when  he  was  a 
child.* 


ORDERS  FOR  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  recess  until  9:30  a.m.  Tuesday, 
January  28;  that  following  the  prayer, 
the  Journal  of  proceedings  be  deemed 
approved  to  date;  that  the  time  for  the 
two  leaders  be  reserved  for  their  use 
later  in  the  day;  that  there  then  be  a 
period  for  morning  business  not  to  ex- 
tend beyond  12  noon,  with  Senators 
permitted  to  speak  therein,  with  Sen- 
ator DODD  to  be  recognized  for  up  to  30 
minutes  and  Senator  NUNN  for  up  to  15 
minutes  and  the  90  minutes  following 
the  leader's  recap  of  the  Senate's 
schedule  for  Tuesday,  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  majority  leader  on  his  des- 
ignee; that  at  12  noon  on  Tuesday,  the 
Senate  resume  consideration  of  S.  2, 
the  education  bill;  that  from  12:30  p.m. 
until  2:15  p.m.,  the  Senate  stand  in  re- 
cess in  order  to  accommodate  the  re- 
spective party  conferences;  that  at  2:25 
p.m..  Senator  Bentsen  be  recognized  to 
make  a  motion  to  table  the  Nickles 
amendment.  No.  1479;  that  upon  dis- 
position of  the  Nickles  amendment. 
Senator  DOMENici  be  recognized  to 
make  a  Budget  Act  point  of  order 
against  the  Wirth  amendments  Nos. 
1490  and  1491;  that  once  the  point  of 
order  is  made.  Senator  Wirth  be  recog- 
nized to  move  to  waive  the  Budget  Act; 
that  there  then  be  2  hours  for  debate  on 
the  motion  to  waive,  with  the  time 
equally  divided  and  controlled  in  the 
usual  form;  that  when  the  time  is  used 
or  yielded  back,  the  Senate  without  in- 
tervening action  or  debate,  vote  on  the 
motion  to  waive  the  Budget  Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  text  of  the  agreement  follows: 

Ordered  further.  That  at  2:25  p.m.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  (Mr.  Bentsen)  be  recognized 
to  make  a  motion  to  table  the  Nickles 
amendment.  No.  1479. 

Ordered  further.  That  upon  disposition  of 
the  Nickles  amendment,  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  (Mr.  Domenici)  be  recognized  to 
make  a  Budget  Act  point  of  order  against 
the  Wirth  amendments.  Nos.  1490  and  1491, 
and  that  once  the  Budget  Act  point  of  order 
is  made,  the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
Wirth)  be  recognized  to  move  to  waive  the 
Budget  Act,  and  that  there  then  be  2  hours 
for  debate  on  the  motion  to  waive,  with  the 
time  to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled  in 
the  usual  form. 

Ordered  further.  That  when  the  time  is  used 
or  yielded  back,  the  Senate,  without  inter- 


vening action  or  debate,  vote  on  the  motion 
to  waive  the  Budget  Act. 


RECESS  UNTIL  9:30  A.M. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  if 
there  is  no  further  business  to  come  be- 
fore the  Senate  today.  I  now  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
recess,  as  under  the  previous  order. 

There  being  no  objection,  at  6:05 
p.m..  the  Senate  recessed  until  Tues- 
day. January  28.  1992.  at  9:30  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive   nominations   received   by 
the  Senate  January  27,  1992: 

THE  JUDICIARY 

EDWARD  E.  CARNES,  OP  ALABAMA.  TO  BE  U.S.  CIRCUIT 
JUDGE  FOR  THE  IITH  CmCUIT  VICE  FRANK  M.  JOHNSON. 
JR  ,  RETIREO. 

SIDNEY  A.  FrrZWATER.  OF  TEXAS.  TO  BE  U.S.  CIRCUIT 
JUDGE  FOR  THE  FIFTH  CIRCUrr  VICE  THOMAS  GIBBS 
GEE.  RETIRED 

JOHN  O  ROBERTS,  JR..  OF  MARYLAND.  TO  BE  U.S.  CIR- 
CUIT JUDGE  FOR  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  CIRCUrr 
VICE  CLAREN'CE  THOMAS.  ELEVATED 

JOHN  A.  SMIETANKA.  OF  MICHIGAN.  TO  BE  U.S.  CIRCUIT 
JUDGE  FOR  THE  SIXTH  CIRCUIT  VICE  A  NEW  POSITION 
CREATED  BY  PUBUC  LAW  101-650.  APPROVED  DECEMBER 
1.  1990. 

KAREN  J  WILLIAMS.  OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA.  TO  BE  U.S. 
CIRCUIT  JUDGE  FOR  THE  FOURTH  CIRCUfT  VICE  ROBERT 
F.  CHAPMAN.  RETIRED 

KENNETH  R  CARR.  OF  TEXAS.  TO  BE  US  DISTRICT 
JLTXJE  FOR  THE  WESTERN  DISTRICT  OF  TEXAS  VICE  A 
NEW  POSITION  CREATED  BY  PUBLIC  LAW  101-460.  AP- 
PROVED DECEMBER  1.  1990. 

JAMES  W.  JACKSON.  OF  OHIO.  TO  BE  U.S.  DISTRICT 
JUDGE  FOR  THE  NORTHERN  DISTRICT  OF  OHIO  VICE 
RICHARD  B.  MCQUADE.  JR..  RESIGNED 

TERRAL  R.  SMfTH.  OF  TEXAS.  TO  BE  US  DISTRICT 
JLTX3E  FOR  THE  WESTERN  DISTRICT  OF  TEXAS  VICE  A 
NEW  POSITION  CREATED  BY  PUBLIC  LAW  101-65O.  AP- 
PROVED DECE.MBER  1.  1990 

DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE 

JACK  W.  SELDEN.  OF  ALABAMA.  TO  BE  US  ATTORNEY 
FOR  THE  NORTHERN  DISTRICT  OF  ALABAMA  FOB  THE 
TERM  OF  4  YEARS  VICE  FRANK  W.  DONALDSON.  TERM 
EXPIRED 

STATE  JUSTICE  INSTITUTE 

DAVID  BROCK.  OF  NEW  HAMPSHIRE.  TO  BE  A  MEMBER 
OF  THE  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS  OF  THE  STATE  JUSTICE 
INSTITUTE  FOR  A  TERM  EXPIRING  SEPTEMBER  17.  1994. 
VICE  CLEMENT  CLAV  TORBERT,  JR.,  TERM  EXPIRED 

VIVI  L,  DILWEO,  OF  WISCONSIN,  TO  BE  A  MEMBER  OF 
THE  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS  OF  THE  STATE  JUSTICE  IN- 
STITUTE FOR  A  TERM  EXPIRING  SEPTEMBER  17,  1991  (RE- 
APPOINTMENT!, 

CARLOS  R  GARZA,  OF  TEXAS,  TO  BE  A  MEMBER  OF  THE 
BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS  OF  THE  STATE  JUSTICE  INSTI- 
TUTE FOR  A  TERM  EXPIRING  SEPTE.MBER  17,  1994,  VICE 
DANIEL  JOHN  MEADOR,  TERM  EXPIRED 

DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  TREASURY 

SHIRLEY  D  PETERSON,  OF  MARYLAND.  TO  BE  COMMIS- 
SIONER OF  INTERNAL  REVENUE.  VICE  FRED  T.  GOLD- 
BERG. JR  .  RESIGNED 

FRED  T.  GOLDBERG.  JR  .  OF  .MISSOURI.  TO  BE  AN  AS- 
SISTANT SECRETARY  OF  THE  TREASURY.  VICE  KENNETH 
W  GIDEON.  RESIGNED 

DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 

JOHN  E  CONNOLLY,  OF  CALIFORNIA,  TO  BE  A  MEMBER 
OF  THE  BOARD  OF  REGENTS  OF  THE  UNIFORMED  SERV- 
ICES UNIVERSITi-  OF  THE  HEALTH  SCIENCES  FOR  A 
TERM  EXPIRINO  JUNE  20,  1997,  VICE  SAM  A  NIXON,  TERM 
EXPIRED 

WILLIAM  D  .SKELTON,  OF  GEORGIA.  TO  BE  A  MEMBER 
OF  THE  BOARD  OF  REGENTS  OF  THE  UNIFORMED  SERV- 
ICES UNIVERSITI-  OF  THE  HEALTH  SCIENCES  FOR  A 
TERM  EXPIRING  JUNE  20.  1997,  VICE  MARIO  EFRAIN  RAMI- 
REZ. RESIGNED. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE 

BARBARA  HACKMAN  FRANKUN.  OF  PENNSYLVANIA,  TO 
BE  SECRETARY  OF  COMMERCE 
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SENATE  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 

Title  rv  of  Senate  Resolution  4, 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on  February  4. 
1977.  calls  for  establishment  of  a  sys- 
tem for  a  computerized  schedule  of  all 
meetings  and  hearings  of  Senate  com- 
mittees, subcommittees,  joint  commit- 
tees, and  committees  of  conference. 
This  title  requires  all  such  committees 
to  notify  the  Office  of  the  Senate  Daily 
Digest — designated  by  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee—of the  time,  place,  and  purpose 
of  the  meetings,  when  scheduled,  and 
any  cancellations  or  changes  in  the 
meetings  as  they  occur. 

As  an  additional  procedure  along 
with  the  computerization  of  this  infor- 
mation, the  Office  of  the  Senate  Daily 
Digest  will  prepare  this  information  for 
printing  In  the  Extensions  of  Remarks 
section  of  the  Congressional  Record 
on  Monday  and  Wednesday  of  each 
week. 

Meetings  scheduled  for  Tuesday.  Jan- 
uary 28,  1992,  may  be  found  in  the  Daily 
Digest  of  today's  Record. 

MEETINGS  SCHEDULED 

JANUARY  29 
9:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  two  Federal  Energy 
Regulatory       Commission       proposed 
rulemakings  regarding  pipeline  service 
obligations  (Docket  No.  RM91-11-000), 
and  revisions  to  regulations  governing 
authorizations  for  the  construction  of 
natural  gas  pipeline  facilities  (Order 
No.  555). 

SD-562 
10:00  a.m. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
Alan  Greenspan,   of  New  York,   to  be 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System. 

SD-538 
Finance 
To  hold  hearings  to  further  extend  unem- 
ployment benefits  for  jobless  Ameri- 
cans. 

SD-215 
2:00  p.m. 
Select  on  Intelligence 
To  hold  closed  hearings  on  intelligence 
matters. 

SH-219 

JANUARY  30 
9:00  a.m. 
Judiciary 
To   hold 
tions. 

SD-226 
9:30  a.m. 
Joint  Printing 
To  hold  hearings  to  meet  to  review  con- 
gressional printing  and  other  activities 
of  the  Government  Printing  Office. 

2226  Rayburn  Building 


hearings   on   pending   nomina- 


10:00  a.m. 
Finance 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  proposed 
legislation  to  further  extend  unemploy- 
ment compensation  benefits  for  jobless 
Americans. 

SD-215 
2:00  p.m. 
Judiciary 
To   hold  hearings  on   pending  nomina- 
tions. 

SD-226 
3:30  p.m. 
Armed  Services 

Conventional  Forces  and  Alliance  Defense 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  in  conjunction  with 
North  Atlantic  Assembly's  Subcommit- 
tee on  Defense  Cooperation  on  Euro- 
pean security  issues. 

SR-222 

JANUARY  31 
9:00  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
Oversight    of    Government    Management 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  stealth  compensa- 
tion of  corporate  executives,  focusing 
on  Federal  treatment  of  stock  options. 

SD-342 
10:00  a.m. 
Armed  Services 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legrislation 
authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year  1993 
for  the  Department  of  Defense  and  to 
review  the  fiscal  years  1993-1997  future 
year  defense  plan. 

SH-216 
Budget 
To  hold  hearings  in  preparation  for  re- 
porting the  first  concurrent  resolution 
on  the  fiscal  year  1993  budget. 

SD-608 

Joint  Economic 

To  hold  hearings  to  examine  the  outlook 

for  the  1992  economy  and  the  forecast 

on    which    the    President's   budget   is 

based. 

SD-628 

FEBRUARY  4 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Legislative  Branch  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1993  for  the  Leg- 
islative Branch. 

SD-116 

FEBRUARY  5 
9:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  resume  hearings  on  two  Federal  En- 
ergy Regulatory  Commission  proposed 
rulemakings  regarding  pipeline  service 
obligations  (Docket  No.  RM91-11-000), 
and  revisions  to  regulations  governing 
authorizations  for  the  construction  of 
natural  gas  pipeline  facilities  (Order 
No.  555). 

SD-562 


10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Legislative  Branch  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
Legrislative  Branch- 

SD-116 
Foreign  Relations 
To  hold  hearings  on  an  overview  of  for- 
eign policy. 

SD-419 

FEBRUARY  6 
9:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  Hawai- 
ian Homes  Commission  Act. 

SD-366 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Legislative  Branch  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1993  for  the 
Legislative  Branch. 

SD-116 
Budget 
To  continue  hearings  In  preparation  for 
reporting  the  first  concurrent  resolu- 
tion on  the  fiscal  year  1993  budget,  and 
to  examine  the  economic  outlook  . 

SD-60e 

FEBRUARY  25 
9:30  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  joint  hearings  with  the  House 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  to  re- 
view the  legislative  recommendations 
of  the  Disabled  American  Veterans. 

345  Cannon  Building 

FEBRUARY  27 
9:30  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  re- 
quests for  fiscal  year  1993  for  veterans 
programs. 

SR-4ie 

MARCH  3 
9:30  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  joint  hearings  with  the  House 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  to  re- 
view the  legislative  recommendations 
of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars. 

345  Cannon  Building 

MARCH  5 
9:30  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  joint  hearings  with  the  House 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  to  re- 
view the  legislative  recommendations 
of  the  Paralyzed  Veterans  of  America, 
the  Blinded  Veterans  of  America,  and 
WWI  Veterans. 

345  Cannon  Building 

APRILS 
9:30  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  joint  hearings  with  the  House 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  to  re- 
view the  legislative  recommendations 
of  the  AMVETs,   American  Ex-POWs, 
Jewish  War  Veterans,  and  Non-Com- 
missioned  Officers  Association. 

SD-106 


•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identiHes  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  a  Member  of  the  Senate  on  the  floor. 
Maner  set  in  this  typeface  indicates  words  insened  or  apjjended.  rather  than  spoken,  by  a  Member  of  the  House  on  the  floor. 
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UMI 


The  Senate  met  at  9:30  a.m.,  on  the 
expirs  bion  of  the  recess,  and  was  called 
to  ore  er  by  the  President  pro  tempore 
[Mr.  I  YRD]. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
prayei  to  the  Almighty  Host  will  be  led 
by  th(  Chaplain,  Rev.  Richard  C.  Hal- 
versoq.  Dr.  Halverson,  please. 
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PRAYER 

Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Richard 
D.D.,  offered  the  follow- 


>s  pray: 

the  Lord  build  the  house,  they 
in  vain  that  build  it:  except  the 
the  city,  the  watchman  waketh 
lain. — Psalm  127:1. 

God,  Creator,  Sustainer,  and 

of  history,  as  Congress 

this  evening  to  hear  the  Presi- 

the  world  listens — grant  that 

wdrds  of  the  psalmist  be  heard  by 

us.  "Except  the  Lord  build  the 

they  labour  in  vain  that  build  it 

As  the  Nation  confronts  grave 

may  we  recognize  the  limita- 

the  best  and  the  finest  humans 

As  the  State  of  the  Union  Ad- 

s  given  and  the  battle  of  ideas 

vi^ws  and  positions  follow,  help  us 

voice  of  the  Lord,  reminding 

ur  need  for  divine  intervention 

(}ur  affairs. 

Lord,  bring  to  our  remem- 

the   faith   of  our   fathers   who 

to   Thee   when   there  was   no- 

slse  to  turn.  Restore  to  us  their 

tnd  renew  in  us  their  dedication 

tn  nscendent    truth    and    reality. 

'er  carried  them  through  their 

may  we  find  recourse  and  repose 

same  resource. 

s  name  who  is  the  Lord  of  life. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE  MAJORITY 
LEADER 


PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
y  leader  is  recognized. 


SCHEDULE 


Mr.  IprrCHELL.  Mr.  President,  today 
the  pe  'iod  for  morning  business  will 
run  ur  til  12  noon.  At  that  time  the 
Senate  will  resume  consideration  of  S. 
2,  the  education  bill.  From  12:30  p.m. 
until  2  15  p.m.,  the  Senate  will  stand  in 
recess  to  accommodate  the  respective 
party  c  onferences. 

Wher  the  Senate  reconvenes  at  2:15 
p.m.,  t  lere  will  be  10  minutes  remain- 
ing foi  debate  on  the  Nickles  amend- 
ment Ko.  1479,  and  following  that  10 


(Legislative  day  of  Friday,  January  3, 1992) 

minutes  of  debate  a  motion  to  table 
that  amendment  will  be  made  by  Sen- 
ator Bentsen. 

Once  action  is  concluded  on  the  Nick- 
les amendment.  Senator  DoMENici  will 
raise  a  Budget  Act  point  of  order 
against  the  Wirth-Wellstone  amend- 
ments. There  will  then  be  90  minutes 
for  debate  on  a  motion  to  waive  the 
Budget  Act.  After  all  time  is  used  or 
yielded  back,  the  Senate  will  vote  on 
that  motion  to  waive. 

Once  these  amendments  are  disposed 
of,  four  other  first-degree  amendments 
remain  in  order  and  will  have  to  be  dis- 
posed of  prior  to  final  action  on  the 
bill.  These  first-degree  amendments 
are  open  to  relative  second-degree 
amendments  as  was  provided  for  in  the 
previous  unanimous  consent  agreement 
governing  the  bill. 

It  is  my  hope  that  action  can  be  com- 
pleted on  this  bill  today.  Therefore, 
Senators  should  be  aware  that  rollcall 
votes  will  occur  with  respect  to  amend- 
ments to  the  education  bill  and  hope- 
fully final  passage  during  the  afternoon 
and  evening  today. 


RESERVATION  OF  LEADER  TIME 
Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
serve the  remainder  of  my  leader  time 
and  I  reserve  all  of  the  leader  time  of 
the  distinguished  Republican  leader. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  time  of  the  two  lead- 
ers will  be  reserved. 


MORNING  BUSINESS 
The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  previous  order,  there  will  now  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  morning 
business  not  to  extend  beyond  the  hour 
of  12  o'clock  noon  with  Senators  per- 
mitted to  speak  therein.  The  Senator 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd]  will  be 
recognized  at  some  point  to  speak  for 
up  to  30  minutes.  The  Senator  from 
Georgia  will  be  recognized  to  speak  for 
up  to  15  minutes,  and  the  following  90 
minutes  will  be  under  the  control  of 
the  majority  leader  or  his  designee. 
The  majority  leader  is  recognized. 


PRESIDENT  BUSH'S  STATE  OF  THE 
UNION  ADDRESS 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  this 
evening  the  President  will  address  the 
Congress  and  the  American  people  with 
his  third  State  of  the  Union  Address. 
He  will  unveil  his  long-awaited  domes- 
tic economic  program. 

His  immediate  challenge,  and  ours,  is 
to  respond  to  the  recession.  We  must 


move  the  economy  out  of  recession  and 
return  to  growth,  job  creation,  and  ex- 
pansion. That  is  a  goal  on  which  we  all 
agree. 

We  Democrats  in  Congress  have  al- 
ready recognized  the  need  for  unem- 
ployment insurance  extension  for  the 
long-term  unemployed.  In  fact,  con- 
gressional committees  are  scheduled  to 
take  up  that  legislation  this  week. 
Americans  out  of  work  through  no 
fault  of  their  own  need  that  help.  We 
will  work  to  bring  it  Co  them  promptly. 

We  have  long  advocated  relief  for 
middle-class  families  who  have  been 
overtaxed  throughout  the  last  decade.  I 
hope  the  President  will  propose  a  sig- 
nificant tax  cut  for  middle-income 
families  and  will  include  other  ele- 
ments of  an  economic  revival  program 
to  help  turn  the  economy  around. 

We  welcome  his  attention  to  the  need 
for  economic  stimulus  at  this  time.  A 
tax  cut  for  middle-income  working 
Americans;  a  temporary  investment 
tax  credit  to  speed  up  business  invest- 
ment; programs  to  revive  the  housing 
and  construction  industries  are  all  im- 
portant and  achievable.  We  need  imme- 
diate action  to  restore  growth  and  con- 
fidence. 

I  hope  the  President  will  also  join  us 
in  urging  action  to  assist  States  and 
local  governments  struggling  with  re- 
cession-hit budgets.  We  hope  that  is 
part  of  the  President's  proposal. 

It  appears  that  the  President  will 
agree  to  a  further  shift  of  resources 
away  from  defense  spending  in  the 
wake  of  the  collapse  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  That  is  a  hopeful  sign. 

We  need  a  comprehensive  program  of 
conversion  from  military  to  civilian 
purposes.  The  President  can  spur  such 
a  shift.  I  hope  he  will  do  so. 

Our  Nation  made  an  efficient  and 
successful  convereion  in  the  wake  of 
World  War  II.  It  laid  the  basis  for  sus- 
tained real  economic  growth  for  more 
than  a  decade.  We  can  and  should  re- 
peat that  effort  in  today's  cir- 
cumstances. 

Every  part  of  the  country  will  feel 
the  economic  fallout  of  defense  job 
losses,  base  closings  or  contract  cuts 
over  the  next  few  years.  A  plan  to  effi- 
ciently utilize  the  people  and  expertise 
that  will  become  militarily  redundant 
will  give  hope  and  confidence  to  the  af- 
fected communities  and  individuals 
that  their  future  is  one  of  promise,  not 
despair. 

I  hope  the  President  will  recognize 
and  offer  real  answers  to  the  income 
decline  that  threatens  the  living  stand- 
ards of  middle-income  families. 


That  will  require  a  program  for  long- 
term  investment  for  growth.  We  need 
that  longer  view  to  create  the  basis  for 
sustained  improvement  in  Americans' 
living  standards. 

Long-term  economic  growth  demands 
a  revived  civilian  economy.  We  have  to 
invest  in  research.  We  should  be  ex- 
ploiting the  discoveries  we  have  al- 
ready made  as  well. 

For  example,  the  fiber-optic  tech- 
nology for  a  broad  telecommunications 
infrastructure  already  exists.  It  is 
being  installed  and  used  now  by  some 
of  our  largest  corporations. 

The  public  policy  challenge  is  to 
bring  that  technology  to  smaller  busi- 
nesses and  consumers — to  build  the 
public  network  of  the  new  technology 
as  earlier  generations  built  the  tele- 
phone line  network.  The  technology  to 
move  people  more  efficiently  in  urban 
areas  exists.  We  should  be  planning  to 
take  advantage  of  it.  High-speed  rail  is 
a  reality  in  the  rest  of  the  developed 
world.  It  is  time  it  came  to  America. 

The  end  of  the  cold  war  frees  up  re- 
sources and  skills  that  present  an  enor- 
mous opportunity  for  the  revival  of 
American  economic  leadership  and 
growth.  I  hope  the  President's  message 
will  point  us  in  that  direction. 

The  revival  of  American  economic 
leadership  and  growth  depends,  ulti- 
mately, on  how  we  invest  in  the  human 
beings  whose  work  produces  economic 
growth. 

It  is  human  intelligence  and  human 
will  which  makes  innovations  possible 
and  develops  them  for  wider  use.  Well- 
educated  employees  are  more  efficient; 
well-trained  researchers  are  more  in- 
ventive; skilled  workers  are  more  flexi- 
ble. An  economy  which  can  adapt  to 
new  circumstances  is  an  economy  that 
grows  with  change  instead  of  being 
overwhelmed  by  it. 

Education  reform  at  the  elementary 
and  secondary  level  is  a  crucial  ingre- 
dient of  long-term  economic  growth. 

Better  schools,  more  highly  trained 
and  motivated  teachers,  increased  pa- 
rental involvement,  focused  funding- 
all  are  needed  to  give  the  next  genera- 
tion the  attitudes,  skills,  knowledge, 
and  outlook  that  preserve  and 
strengthen  American  values.  We  hope 
to  complete  action  on  this  important 
effort  in  the  Senate  today. 

But  to  learn,  children  must  begin 
school  ready  to  learn.  We  have  already 
lost  one  generation  to  neglect.  The 
President  gives  strong  verbal  support 
to  Head  Start.  I  hope  his  message  will 
lay  emphasis  on  the  central  impor- 
tance of  that  approach. 

Head  Start  must  be  available  to  all 
eligible  children— today  it  reaches  a 
third  of  them.  It  is  a  proven  program 
to  prevent  school  failure.  Children  need 
it  now.  They  cannot  afford  to  wait  a 
few  more  years,  because  in  a  few  more 
years  they  will  already  be  in  school 
and  failing.  I  hope  the  President  en- 
dorses  our   democratic   goal    of  fully 


funding  Head  Start.  A  commitment  to 
fund  80  percent  of  enrollment  for  a  sin- 
gle year  is  not  a  long-term  commit- 
ment. Our  children  need  more  and  so 
does  the  Nation. 

Economic  revival  and  growth  also 
mean  we  must  deal  with  long-neglected 
problems  now.  If  we  do  not,  they  will 
stall  growth  in  the  years  to  come. 

No  problem  today  is  more  acute  than 
health  care.  Too  many  people  who  need 
coverage  cannot  afford  it.  Too  many 
who  could  afford  it  are  locked  out  by 
insurers  who  will  cover  only  the 
healthy.  The  system  permits  overuse 
by  the  well-insured;  discourages  pre- 
ventive care  for  those  most  at  risk;  and 
distorts  both  hiring  decisions  by  em- 
ployers and  career  decisions  by  em- 
ployees. 

The  system  does  not  efficiently  serve 
private  citizens  or  private  business.  It 
needs  reform. 

We  need  a  plan  for  reform  that  meets 
the  three  standards  essential  to  real 
and  meaningful  change.  Access  to  af- 
fordable health  insurance  for  every 
American,  effective  strategies  to  re- 
strain runaway  cost  increases,  and  in- 
creased emphasis  on  preventive  care. 

Health  care  is  the  tip  of  a  large  ice- 
berg. There  are  many  other  neglected 
problems  to  face. 

The  airline  industry  is  still  operating 
from  dangerously  overcrowded  air- 
ports. A  year  after  the  war  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf,  we  are  as  dependent  as  ever 
on  oil  imports.  Within  2  years,  the  resi- 
dents of  almost  half  our  cities  will  face 
higher  local  taxes  as  landfills  close  and 
waste  disposal  costs  skyrocket.  Waste- 
water treatment  also  continues  to  be  a 
priority  for  communities  across  the 
country. 

I  hope  the  President  addresses  these 
realities  this  evening.  America's  econ- 
omy and  America's  future  is  more  than 
the  sum  of  the  figures  that  make  up 
the  Federal  budget.  It  is  the  wellbeing 
and  prosperity  of  families  and  commu- 
nities across  the  land. 

All  decisions  have  consequences.  The 
decision  to  cut  resources  for  families 
with  children  has  given  us  the  only  so- 
ciety in  the  developed  world  whose 
children  face  a  higher  risk  of  poverty 
than  any  other  group  in  the  popu- 
lation. 

The  decision  to  save  money  on  alter- 
native energy  research  shifts  to  the 
private  sector  the  high  costs  of  oil  im- 
ports. 

The  decision  to  save  on  moderate  in- 
come housing  shifts  costs  to  local  tax- 
payers for  homeless  shelters. 

The  decision  that  our  companies  can- 
not afford  unpaid  family  leave  when  all 
our  economic  competitors  pay  for  fam- 
ily leave  says  that  our  Government  has 
given  up  on  the  quality  of  life  of  ordi- 
nary working  families.  It  says  that 
people  who  choose  to  have  children  or 
have  frail  parents  are  a  drag  on  soci- 
ety, not  contributors.  But  that  is 
wrong.  They  are  not  a  drag  on  society. 


They  are  contributors  to  a  healthy  so- 
ciety. 

Those  people  are  the  heart  and  soul 
of  America.  I  hope  the  President's  mes- 
sage will  recognize  that  central  fact. 

We  are  ready  to  work  with  the  Presi- 
dent for  a  well-conceived  plan  of  eco- 
nomic recovery  and  long-term  growth. 
We  hope  his  State  of  the  Union  Mes- 
sage will  offer  a  substantive  plan. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  RIEGLE  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Riegle]. 


COMPREHENSIVE  HEALTH  CARE 
REFORM 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  follow  on,  in  something  of  the  same 
vein  as  the  majority  leader,  and  say 
that  tonight  we  will  be  hearing  a  State 
of  the  Union  Message.  From  my  obser- 
vation we  are  a  nation  struggling 
today  and  a  nation  in  very  serious  eco- 
nomic difficulty.  I  think  a  careful  look 
at  the  data  from  a  number  of  directions 
indicates  to  us  that  we  are  in  the  proc- 
ess of  losing  our  economic  future.  We 
need  aggressive  new  policies  to  change 
that  along  the  lines  just  suggested  by 
Senator  MrrcHELL. 

We  clearly  need  a  new  economic  plan 
for  America  where  people  in  this  coun- 
try can  sit  down  together,  business. 
Government,  and  labor,  and  come  up 
with  a  strategy  to  put  this  country  on 
a  different  economic  track.  I  think  it  is 
obvious  for  all  to  see  that  the  Bush- 
Quayle  plan  has  failed  and  we  need  a 
new  plan.  People  today  are  worse  off 
than  they  were  nearly  4  years  ago  when 
we  embarked  on  the  plan  of  this  admin- 
istration, and  a  new  plan  is  clearly 
needed. 

Part  of  that  plan  clearly  must  be  in 
the  area  of  health  care  reform.  We  need 
a  comprehensive  overhaul  of  our  health 
care  system  in  America  today  to  ac- 
complish two  primary  goals.  First,  ac- 
cess to  the  system  by  all  Americans  so 
that  everyone  has  a  form  of  health  in- 
surance coverage  for  every  person  in 
our  country.  And  second,  we  need  a  sit- 
uation where  we  go  in  and  deal  with 
the  excessive  costs  that  have  built  up 
in  the  system  through  a  host  of  ineffi- 
ciencies, through  all  kinds  of  cost 
shifting  that  goes  on  through  the  sys- 
tem and  which  now  have  reached  the 
point  where  we  are  spending  about  12 
percent  of  our  gross  national  product 
on  health  care,  far  higher  than  any 
other  nation,  and  yet  we  have  nearly  40 
million  people  who  are  left  out  alto- 
gether, and  tens  of  millions  more  who 
have  health  insurance  but  it  is  either 
limited  or  it  is  becoming  so  expensive 
that  they  cannot  continue  to  maintain 
it.  So  we  have  a  major  problem  in  that 
cost  control  area  that  has  to  be  dealt 
with. 

I  must  say  just  in  my  own  personal 
experience  in  the  last  2  weeks  we  have 
had  two  occasions  within  our  family  to 
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requife  the  use  of  skilled  medical  help, 

tl  le  delivery  of  a  baby.  My  wife  had 

second  child  just  this  last  week  out 

Fairfax  County  Hospital.  I  was 

impressed  by  the  tremendous 

and  effort  of  the  medical  per- 

there,  and  the  care  that  the  in- 

vere  getting. 

y  child  in  America  coming  along 
such  as  that,  not  just  at  the 
;hat  a  birth  takes  place  but  the 
al  care  that  is  so  essential  in  en- 
there  is  a  normal  birth,  that  the 
comes  at  full  term  and  has  the 
birth    weight,    has   an    oppor- 
to  embark  on  a  life  with  full 
and  with  the  kind  of  help  that 
needed  if  for  one  reason  or  an- 
the   birth   process  itself  is  dif- 
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yesterday  I  was  in  my  home  city 
to  visit  my  father  who  is  hos- 
ed there  with  some  serious  dif- 
ficult: es  that  come  with  advancing  age. 
tall  ed  with   the  doctors  that  have 
creating  him,   wonderful   people, 
s  killed,  applying  themselves  with 
measure  of  professional  competence 
to  extend  his  life  and  to  help,  for 
my  family  and  I  are  very  grate- 
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I  have  to  again  ask  the  question 

s  happening  throughout  our  sys- 

Vhat  is  happening  to  those  who 

o  insurance?  What  is  happening 

th(te  who  live  in  areas  where  there 

adequate  medical  resources?  In 

»f  my  State  hospitals  are  closing, 

t  ^e    skilled    physicians    are    not 

laple. 

occupant  of  the  chair.  Senator 

represents  West  Virginia.  It,  too, 

'ural  areas  has  problems  such  as 

V  here  people  today  need  medical 

whether  it  is  expectant  mothers, 

wh<  ther  it  is  older  citizens  who  need 

particplar  needs  met,  or  people  of  any 

between,  are  often  finding  that 

they  do  not  have  access  to  the 

because    they    do    not    have 

insurance,  or  they  often  come 

th  the  medical  problem  which  is 

a.r  worse  than  it  otherwise  might 
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systen i 
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Theije  was  a  story  on  NBC  News  this 
morni  ig,  just  a  terribly  tragic  story  of 
a  fami  y  with  a  young  baby  girl  who  in- 
advertently swallowed  something  and 
care.  They  went  to  the  nearest 
facility.  That  facility  was  not 
to  be  able  to  identify  what 
problem  was.  The  little  girl  contin- 
struggle  and  eventually  died. 
1  sten  to  the  parents  talk  about 
sfory  of  this  young  girl's  life  that 
that  need  not  have  been  lost — 
ncHeasingly  is  the  story  of  America, 
eitl  er  health  needs  not  met,  or  peo- 
w  10  need  jobs  who  cannot  find 
people  including  recent  veterans 
Storm  who  have  come  back, 
parades  a  year  ago,  who  we  see 
unemployed,  homeless,  out  in  our 
seemingly  of  no  interest  to  our 
as  a  whole  in  terms  of  trying 


to  help  them  get  a  foothold  and  get  es- 
tablished with  a  decent  life  in  our 
country. 

We  have  major  economic  problems 
and  probably  no  area  makes  that  clear- 
er than  the  need  for  this  comprehen- 
sive health  insurance  that  can  cover 
everybody  in  our  country.  If  you  take 
that  problem  in  the  health  care  system 
with  the  shrinking  economic  strength 
of  the  middle  class,  we  have  a  situation 
right  now  where  we  are  sliding  back- 
ward, the  number  of  uninsured  are  ris- 
ing. Those  that  have  partial  health  in- 
surance at  work  are  finding  that  they 
may  be  covered  but  the  members  of 
their  family  are  not  covered. 

We  have  described  before  the  situa- 
tion of  a  working  mother  in  Detroit, 
Cynthia  Fyfe,  who  appeared  before  one 
of  our  hearings.  She  has  a  job  and  par- 
tial health  insurance  for  herself.  She  is 
a  single  parent  and  she  has  a  6-year-old 
son  Anthony,  and  he  has  no  health  in- 
surance. It  is  not  provided  through  her 
workplace.  She  does  not  make  enough 
money  to  be  able  to  buy  health  care 
coverage  for  him,  so  they  go  without 
health  coverage  for  that  little  fellow. 

You  look  at  that  and  multiply  that 
times  millions  of  people  in  the  country, 
and  it  is  not  right.  It  does  not  have  to 
be  that  way.  The  President,  if  he  wants 
to,  can  change  that  tonight  by  stepping 
forward  to  lead  on  this  issue,  as  he 
ought  to  do. 

When  you  go  back  and  look  at  our 
founding  documents,  they  have  to  do 
with  the  well-being  of  our  people.  We 
formed  the  country,  and  we  made  our 
basic  arrangements  with  each  other. 
We  affiliated  as  a  people  in  order  to 
look  after  the  well-being  of  every  citi- 
zen of  this  country.  Life,  liberty,  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness,  it  is  built 
right  into  the  founding  documents,  vir- 
tually on  every  line. 

But  if  you  need  health  care  and  you 
cannot  get  it,  you  are  probably  risking 
your  life,  and  you  are  certainly  not 
going  to  be  able  to  pursue  happiness,  or 
to  otherwise  enjoy  the  blessings  of  just 
the  great  privilege  of  being  able  to 
have  a  life  and  to  have  a  life  in  a  free 
country. 

So  we  have  to  deal  with  this  health 
care  issue.  Failure  to  do  so  is  also  dam- 
aging our  business  system.  In  the  auto- 
mobile industry  today,  we  have  tre- 
mendous problems  that  are  well- 
known.  But  one  of  the  problems  is 
that,  because  our  health  care  system  is 
out  of  control,  the  health  care  cost  per 
vehicle  produced  in  the  United  States 
is  about  Sl.OOO.  The  highest  level  it  is 
in  any  other  competing  country  that 
builds  cars  is  about  $500.  Most  are 
lower  than  that,  because  other  nations 
have  national  health  insurance  plans 
that  do  not  bring  the  cost  in  as  a  direct 
product  cost  in  an  industry  like  that. 

We  are  losing  competitiveness  in  that 
area  in  part  because  of  this  enormous 
cost  burden.  We  cannot  afford  inflated 
costs  in  our  health  care  system  that 


feed  back  in  our  business  system  and 
make  our  companies  less  competitive 
and  help  close  them  down,  and  shrink 
job  opportunities  in  the  United  States. 
We  can  correct  that  problem  with  a 
comprehensive  health  insurance  plan. 
We  have  brought  one  forward.  Senators 
Mitchell,  Rockefeller,  Kennedy,  and 
myself  have  devised  one.  We  have  put 
it  forward  at  the  present  time.  We 
have,  in  addition,  7  other  cosponsors 
that  have  joined  us  here  in  the  Senate 
behind  that  legislation.  It  is  a  good 
bill.  It  is  S.  1227.  It  deals  with  these 
two  problems  of  access  to  the  system, 
universal  coverage,  so  that  everybody 
in  America  is  seen  and  acknowledged 
as  important  and  can  have  health  in- 
surance protection.  It  also  deals  with 
the  problem  of  cost  control.  We  imple- 
ment a  series  of  cost-effectiveness  and 
cost-control  measures  that  will  reduce 
health  care  costs  over  the  next  5  years 
by  an  estimated  $80  billion. 

So  we  feel  that  there  is  a  way— by  re- 
vising the  system  and  by  taking  out 
some  of  the  inefficiency  and  some  of 
the  areas  where  needless  cost  accumu- 
lates—that we  can  save  money  and,  in 
turn,  provide  broader  coverage  to  all  of 
our  people. 

But  no  child  or  no  expectant  mother 
in  America  should  come  down  the 
track  of  their  life  experience  and  find 
that  they  are  deprived  of  the  basic 
things  they  need  to  have,  such  as  an 
opportunity  for  good  health  care,  to 
get  started  in  life,  and  to  have  the  po- 
tential to  come  forward  with  decent 
education  and  other  opportunities  in 
our  society,  and  with  the  health  care 
that  may  be  needed  along  the  way,  to 
have  the  chance,  to  prosper,  to  have 
the  chance  to  eventually  build  a  family 
of  their  own,  to  be  able  to  contribute 
to  the  country,  to  be  able  to  build  the 
country's  strength. 

We  cannot  build  a  strong  country  if 
people  are  out  there  today,  such  as  the 
millions  of  people  who  are,  in  effect, 
walking  wounded,  who  cannot  get  ac- 
cess to  health  care  when  they  need  it; 
or  when  they  finally  go,  they  are  so 
sick  because  they  have  delayed  going 
because  they  do  not  have  health  insur- 
ance, and  they  show  up  in  an  emer- 
gency room,  and  they  are  in  far  worse 
health,  and  it  is  much  more  expensive 
to  try  to  care  for  them  at  that  time. 
And  if  they  do  not  have  coverage,  those 
costs,  if  they  cannot  pay  them,  have  to 
be  cost  shifted  through  the  system,  and 
in  the  end  they  are  paid  by  everyone 
else  who  has  health  insurance,  inflat- 
ing those  costs. 

It  is  a  vicious  cycle  moving  in  that 
direction  and  one  we  must  break.  That 
is  why  we  need  some  leadership  to- 
night. When  I  say  "comprehensive 
health  care  plan,"  I  do  not  mean  just  a 
little  tinkering  around  the  edges.  That 
is  not  going  to  get  the  job  done.  That 
may  sound  good,  that  may  look  good  in 
terms  of  a  presentation  when  it  is 
crafted  very  carefully  with  the  words 


that  are  said,  but  if  it  is  not  a  com- 
prehensive plan,  if  it  does  not  set  as  a 
goal  providing  health  insurance  cov- 
erage for  every  person  in  this  country, 
and  a  strong  set  of  cost  controls  to  get 
cost  efficiency  into  the  system,  then  it 
is  not  going  to  mean  much. 

You  might  hear  the  buzz  words,  and 
there  might  be  sort  of  a  tip  of  the  hat 
in  the  direction  of  the  problem.  But  un- 
less there  is  a  comprehensive  plan  of- 
fered that  is  relevant  to  every  citizen 
in  the  country,  then  it  will  not  be  ade- 
quate to  the  need. 

I  want  to  read  briefly  from  a  letter  I 
received  from  a  woman  in  Fraser,  MI, 
signed  both  by  herself  and  by  her  hus- 
band. I  received  this  letter  last  August. 
But  I  receive  them  each  day  each  week. 
I  want  to  share  a  few  words  because  it 
is  on  the  issue  of  health  care. 

She  is  talking  about  the  fact  that  her 
husband  had  been  laid  off  from  his  job 
and  laid  off  now  for  some  months  prior 
to  the  time  that  she  wrote  this  letter. 

I  want  to  cut  into  the  middle: 

Because  of  Walter's  lay-off  we  have  to  pay 
for  our  own  health  Insurance.  Since  it  has 
been  almost  six  months  of  no  work  plus  the 
expense  of  health  insurance  our  savlngrs  and 
our  peace  of  mind  are  nearly  depleted. 

I  dont  feel  that  the  greatest  country  in 
the  world,  the  United  States,  can  care  for  its 
own  citizens.  If  you're  an  American,  you 
should  feel  secure  enough  to  know  that  you 
will  be  able  to  seek  medical  attention  if  nec- 
essary. 

We  are  not  alone  in  our  feelings.  There  are 
millions  of  Americans  who  through  no  fault 
of  their  own  are  not  covered  by  any  health 
Insurance.  We  hope  you  are  able  to  get  your 
bill  S.  1227  passed.  Please  help  us. 

Signed  by  both  the  husband  and  wife 
in  Fraser,  MI. 

I  have  mail  stacked  this  high  coming 
in  like  this.  When  we  asked  for  people 
who  want  to  testify  at  field  hearings 
we  held,  we  had  so  many  people  who 
wanted  to  testify,  we  could  only  ac- 
commodate just  a  very  few. 

Let  me  finish  with  this. 

Today  is  a  special  day  for  America 
because  we  are  going  to  take  a  look  at 
the  state  of  the  Nation.  What  is  the 
state  of  the  Nation?  What  is  the  state 
of  our  economy?  What  is  the  state  of 
opportunity  for  our  people?  What  is 
happening  in  the  area  of  health  care? 
What  are  our  prospects?  How  are  we 
doing  in  international  trade? 

It  is  a  very  depressing  situation  that 
we  see.  We  see  the  massive  unemploy- 
ment. We  see  all  of  these  people  with- 
out health  insurance.  We  see  missed 
opportunities  all  over  the  place. 

I  hope  that  tonight  America  will 
make  a  decision  to  get  off  the  path  we 
are  on  and  get  on  a  new  path,  on  a  new 
economic  path,  and  a  new  path  about 
equity  and  justice  for  our  people. 

You  know,  for  most  of  the  1980's, 
from  1980  to  1988,  we  took  sort  of  an  8- 
year  trip  to  the  movies  with  President 
Reagan.  Reaganomics  sounded  good. 
"Morning  in  America,"  followed  by  the 
Bush  campaign  theme,  "Don't  worry. 


Be  happy."  And  it  was  essentially 
fraudulent,  and  now  we  see  that,  be- 
cause we  see  what  happened  to  our 
economy,  how  it  has  been  hollowed 
out,  how  we  have  squandered  the  time 
and  squandered  our  opportunities. 

It  has  not  hurt  those  at  the  very  top 
with  high  incomes.  They  have  been 
well  protected  from  this.  But  most  ev- 
erybody else  is  sliding  backward.  That 
is  what  is  reflected  today  in  the  eco- 
nomic data  and  the  public  opinion 
polls.  I  think  it  is  time,  as  a  nation, 
that  we  find  our  conscience  again  and 
care  about  each  6ther  and  care  about 
strangers,  care  about  people  in  this 
country  whose  names  we  do  not  know, 
whether  they  happen  to  be  homeless 
people  living  in  cardboard  boxes  or 
under  bridges.  A  large  number  of  the 
homeless  are  veterans,  by  the  way,  of 
military  service  to  this  country,  who 
were  important  enough  at  the  time 
that  we  asked  them  to  serve  and  defend 
America,  and  now  we  have  turned  our 
back  on  them.  It  is  not  right.  Or  the 
person  that  needs  health  care  and  does 
not  have  it,  or  the  person  that  needs  a 
job. 

We  saw  all  those  people  standing  out- 
side the  hotel  in  Chicago  the  other  day 
in  subzero  temperatures,  winding  for 
blocks,  and  several  thousand  people 
standing  their  shivering  to  turn  in  a 
resume,  desperate  to  find  a  job,  and 
only  a  handful  of  jobs  available. 

This  country  ought  to  commit  itself 
to  have  a  job  for  every  single  American 
in  our  land.  Everybody  standing  in 
that  line  should  have  a  job.  We  need 
them  working.  They  need  to  work.  We 
need  the  economic  strength.  They  need 
the  income.  Why  is  it  that  we  are  so 
uncaring  or  incompetent  as  a  country 
that  we  turn  our  back  on  our  fellow 
citizens,  those  in  need?  It  is  not  right. 
It  is  against  the  very  grain  and  purpose 
of  this  Nation.  It  is  one  for  all  and  all 
for  one,  and  we  have  to  care  about  each 
other  and  we  have  to  help  each  other. 
If  you  get  an  elitist  crowd  running  the 
Government  that  does  not  believe  in 
that,  they  have  to  move  out  and  some- 
body has  to  move  in  who  believes  in 
that  fundamental  purpose  of  this  coun- 
try, that  we  look  after  each  other  and 
help  each  other,  because  that  makes  a 
strong  and  decent  nation. 

We  have  lost  our  way.  We  lost  our 
way  during  the  1980's  and  we  have  not 
found  it  as  yet. 

So  I  do  not  want  to  hear  just  a  lot 
more  of  the  same  thing  tonight,  maybe 
dressed  up  with  a  few  new  words.  We 
need  a  change  in  direction,  a  fun- 
damental change  in  direction.  We  need 
a  new  economic  plan.  And  part  of  it  has 
to  be  comprehensive  national  health 
insurance,  and  not  just  for  some,  not 
health  insurance  for  those  up  on  the 
top  tier  or  for  others  who  are  well  situ- 
ated. We  need  health  insurance  for  250 
million  Americans  because  each  one  is 
important  and  none  should  be  left  out. 
We  have  the  chance  to  do  it,  and  I  cer- 
tainly hope  we  will. 


I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  ROCKEFELLER  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Rockefeller]. 

Mr.  ROCKEFELLER.  I  thank  the 
Chair. 

I  strongly  associate  myself  with  the 
remarks  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
who,  as  always,  speaks  with  a  very 
strong  moral  undertone  to  what  the  di- 
rection of  the  Nation  might  be,  not 
just  the  details  of  the.t  direction  but 
the  underlying  moral  force  for  that. 


AMERICANS  ARE  ANXIOUS  FOR 
LEADERSHIP  IN  HEALTH  CARE 

Mr.  ROCKEFELLER.  Mr.  President, 
tonight,  both  Congress  and  the  Amer- 
ican people  will  listen  intently  to  the 
President's  State  of  the  Union  Address. 

I  think  we  all  hope  that  it  will  be  far 
more  than  a  vague  glimpse  at  the  year 
ahead  that  the  President  will  lay  out  a 
vision  for  economic  recovery  and  re- 
vival. 

As  the  President  knows,  Americans 
are  also  anxious  for  his  leadership  in 
health  care.  George  Bush  has  the  great 
fortune  to  be  President  at  a  moment 
when  the  American  people  and  both 
Houses  of  Congress  are  ready  to  trans- 
form our  health  care  system. 

With  his  speech  tonight,  he  has  an 
opportunity  to  begin  a  health  care  rev- 
olution which  will  save  dollars  and 
lives,  and  benefit  tens  of  millions  of 
Americans — workers  and  employers, 
parents  and  children — for  years  to 
come. 

Today— and  I  say  this  to  George  Bush 
and  his  aides — I  suggest  a  three-part 
test  of  the  worth  of  any  of  the  Presi- 
dent's health  care  proposals. 

The  first  test  is  whether  his  propos- 
als really  do  ensure  universal  coverage, 
with  special  emphasis  on  children, 
pregnant  women,  and  preventive  care. 

The  second  is  whether  the  Presi- 
dent's proposals  lower  the  cost  of  care 
for  businesses  and  families,  and  wheth- 
er he  makes  a  special  effort  to  help 
America's  small  business.  And  the 
third  test  is  whether  he  offers  an  ap- 
proach to  bringing  about  long-term 
care  for  all  Americans  when  they  face 
that  need. 

Last  month,  at  an  Atlanta  field  hear- 
ing I  participated  in  with  Majority 
Leader  Mitchell  and  my  colleague. 
Senator  Fowler,  I  heard  firsthand 
what  health  care  costs  are  doing  to  our 
recession-wracked  economy. 

Georgia-Pacific  CEO  Marshall  Hahn 
told  us  how  health  care  costs  were  pric- 
ing his  company  out  of  the  inter- 
national wood  and  paper  industries. 
How  companies  in  other  nations,  whose 
governments  pick  up  the  tab  for  em- 
ployee insurance,  are  forcing  this  U.S. 
firm  out  of  market  after  market. 

We  also  heard  from  Karl  Hall  head  of 
a  four-person  firm  who  can't  get  afford- 
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i  isurance  at  all — because  of  his 
treata  ale  hypertension.  Mr.  President, 
n  ployees  would  have  better  access 
health  care  if  they  had  no  job  what- 
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Presidential  health  care  initia- 

keep  Georgia-Pacific  com- 

around  the  world,  if  it  cannot 

Karl  Hall's  employees  without 

them  their  jobs,  it  flunks  the 

needs  to  be  sent  back,  and  the 

should  start  over  again. 

George  Bush,  Natalie  Baker  has 

disease.  Unlike  George  Bush  she 

her  treatment  out  of  her  own 

"s    pocket.    Diagnosed    when 

hiisband  switched  jobs,  her  condi- 

branded  pre-  existing,  and  no 

wduld  insure  her. 

30st  of  treatment  wiped  out  the 
savings.  A  single  accident — a 
leg    or    a    ruptured    appendix, 
lave  cost  them  their  home. 
Bush   proposal   cannot  bring 
to  Natalie  Baker;  if  it  can- 
that  her  health  does  not 
her  home;  if  it  cannot  free 
llimily  of  the  fear  they  experience 
lay;  it  flunks  the  test.  It  needs 
back, 
diiorced  mother  in  my  home  State 
We^t  Virginia  cannot  get  insurance 
family  because  an  underwriter's 
i  ays  that  she  is  overweight, 
lerfectly  healthy  8-year-old  must 
(heltered  life,  the  fun  and  games 
dhood  restricted   for   fear   that 
injury  will  eat  up  his  mother's 
savings. 

unless  George  Bush  is  ready  to 

a  way  to  make  sure  our  Na- 

hildren  have  a  chance  to  grow 

heathy  and  active,  I  am  going  to 

the  fight  to  send  his  plan 

i  the  drawing  board. 

don't  have   to  be  a  doctor  to 

the    difference    between    com- 

ive   reform   and   cosmetic   sur- 
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nonths  now  we  have  been  mov- 
h  increasing  speed  toward  sys- 
reform.  We  have  jumped  the 
of  public  apathy,  political  in- 
,  and  the  perception  that  bold, 
ctive  change  is  impossible.  The 
final  barrier  to  health  care  re- 
George  Bush, 
proposals  sap  our  momentum 
e^tipty  symbolism  ^nd  too  much 
change,   we  must  fill   up 
of  the  Senate  with  our  out- 
must  lead  our  constituents  to 
the  White  House  switchboard. 
J.S.  Congress  cannot,  under  any 
allow   our   momentum 
sapped  by  symbolic  change  and 
posturing. 

,  we  must  separate  the  jargon 

reality,  the  rhetoric  from  the 

Phe  test  is  simple. 

ap  to  us  to  say  "pass"  or  "fail." 

ourselves  have  failed  if  we  pass 

program  that  does  not 

basic  standards  of  universal 

lower  costs,  and  long-term 
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care  protection.  Any  credible  new  do- 
mestic order  must  include  these  urgent 
goals. 

We  stand  at  the  edge  of  a  quantum 
leap  into  the  future — our  Nation  is 
poised  to  agree  to  fundamental  reform 
that  will  bring  a  hundred  million 
Americans  and  a  J6  trillion  economy 
into  the  21st  century.  We  must  seize 
this  moment  and  change  this  Nation. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Pres- 

SLER]. 


THE  STATE  OF  THE  UNION 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  I, 
too,  look  forward  to  the  President's 
speech  this  evening.  I  would  say  that 
the  burden  is  on  Congress  to  enact  a 
program.  I  attended  this  morning  a 
briefing  by  the  President.  I  think  the 
Congress  will  be  under  a  great  deal  of 
pressure  to  enact  the  President's  pro- 
gram by  a  date  certain.  I  hope  that 
that  occurs.  But  I  think  there  is  a  bur- 
den on  every  level  of  American  society 
in  terms  of  the  recession  we  are  now  in. 
We  will  receive  strong  leadership  from 
our  President.  We  must  also  receive 
strong  leadership  from  the  Congress. 

There  is  also  a  burden  in  terms  of  the 
entire  U.S.  Government  to  improve  our 
decisionmaking  capabilities.  Many  of 
the  types  of  decisions  that  need  to  be 
taken  are  not  taken  in  a  timely  fash- 
ion. Our  deficit  has  grown  beyond  all 
imagination.  There  is  much  need  for 
reform  in  Washington. 

There  is  also  a  burden  on  our  cor- 
porate presidents,  who  set  an  example. 
In  my  opinion,  they  have  been  taking 
too  high  salaries.  There  is  a  cozy  rela- 
tionship between  boards  of  directors 
and  corporate  presidents. 

I  believe  strongly  that  the  burden  is 
on  workers  and  labor,  also,  in  terms  of 
quality  control.  The  burden  is  on  local 
school  districts  to  work  to  improve  our 
schools  in  a  fashion  that  a  large  por- 
tion of  our  young  people  will  not  be 
graduating  without  the  basic  skills  in 
mathematics  and  reading. 

So  as  we  look  forward  to  our  Presi- 
dent's address  this  evening,  I  am  pre- 
pared to  take  the  actions  necessary. 
But  the  burden  will  be  on  Congress 
after  the  President's  speech,  and  I  do 
look  forward  to  that  speech. 


SURINAME 


Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President, 
Surinames  new  civilian  government  is 
facing  threats  of  a  military  coup  from 
that  country's  Armed  Forces  Com- 
mander Desi  Bouterse.  Since  my  visit 
to  Suriname  in  December,  it  is  increas- 
ingly rumored  that  Suriname's  mili- 
tary may  again  impose  its  will,  shat- 
tering democracy  and  undermining 
representative  government.  Twice  be- 
fore, including  as  recently  as  Christ- 
mas Eve  1990,  leaders  of  the  armed 
forces  have  expelled  cabinet  ministers 


and  the  national  legislature.  This  must 
not  be  allowed  to  happen  again. 

During  my  visit  to  Paramaribo,  I  met 
with  Suriname's  President,  Dr.  Ronald 
Venetiaan,  and  with  key  cabinet  min- 
isters. These  leaders,  elected  in  1991 
after  the  military  relinquished  power, 
have  formed  a  government  which  is 
constantly  looking  over  its  shoulder  at 
armed  forces  headquarters.  The  bar- 
racks, located  midway  between  the 
President's  office  and  the  Civilian  As- 
sembly Building,  bristle  with  high- 
technology  communications  devices. 

In  the  17  years  since  gaining  inde- 
pendence from  The  Netherlands,  the 
military  chronic  imposition  of  its  will 
and  ruinous  socialism  have  driven  out 
many  of  Suriname's  most  promising 
citizens.  Most  have  fled  to  Holland.  Op- 
portunities and  investment  have  lagged 
for  the  same  reasons.  Many  exiles  fund 
Suriname's  economy  by  sending  Dutch 
guilders  home,  where  they  are  proc- 
essed through  the  black  market  to 
avoid  unrealistic  official  exchange 
rates.  Surinamers  suffer  a  deep  lack  of 
confidence  in  their  country's  political 
and  economic  future. 

Under  Army  Commander  Desi 
Bouterse,  Suriname's  small  army 
seems  to  hold  most  of  the  trump  cards. 
When  Bouterse  elevated  himself  in  the 
armed  forces  and  seized  power  the  first 
time,  he  staked  out  a  decidedly  pro- 
Cuban  position.  Over  the  years  he  and 
his  top  deputies  have  become  allied 
with  Colombian  drug  lords.  The  army 
is  widely  believed  to  permit  narcotic 
traffickers  to  refuel  on  the  country's 
remote  jungle  airstrips.  In  addition, 
military  officials  are  known  to  turn  a 
blind  eye  to  the  content  of  commercial 
aircraft  and  ship  cargoes. 

The  military's  record  while  in  power 
has  been  extremely  poor.  It  has  repeat- 
edly violated  basic  civil  and  political 
rights  of  the  people.  In  Suriname's 
civic  climate,  the  armed  forces  inevi- 
tably takes  sides.  Suriname  has  an  ex- 
tremely diverse  population:  American 
Indians  live  together  with  descendants 
of  black  slaves,  mixed  race  Creoles, 
East  Indian  Hindustanis,  Indonesians, 
and  Chinese.  With  only  400,000  people, 
strong  ethnic  identity  has  resulted  in 
coalition  governments.  Sadly,  that  di- 
versity is  used  to  rationalize  favor- 
itism and  political  payoffs. 

During  last  year's  elections,  the  mili- 
tary formed  its  own  political  party  and 
zealously  bought  votes.  How  were  the 
bribes  of  frozen  chickens,  cars  and  bi- 
cycles financed?  The  best  guess  is  from 
drug  trade  profits.  Bouterse's  affinity 
for  drug  lords  is  further  confirmed  by 
his  recent  appointment  of  a  top  aide 
who  was  released  after  5  years  in  a  U.S. 
prison  for  a  drug  conviction. 

Recent  discussions,  on  the  island  of 
Bonaire,  between  Suriname's  civilian 
government  and  the  Dutch  have  begun 
to  reinforce  economic  and  democratic 
reforms.  The  United  States  and  other 
countries  need  to  help  this  process  con- 


tinue, through  both  direct  efforts  and 
multilateral  diplomacy. 

The  first  goal  must  be  to  warn  off  the 
military  from  its  pattern  of  adventur- 
ism. To  that  end,  I  have  contacted 
President  Bush  asking  him  to  send 
strong  signals  that  another  military 
coup  will  not  be  tolerated  in  Suriname. 
Embargoes  have  been  imposed  in  the 
past,  but  have  not  been  effective  in  dis- 
suading the  army.  A  more  potent  mes- 
sage must  be  sent.  Rumors  of  a  new 
coup  make  this  an  urgent  priority. 

Events  in  Haiti  provide  a  useful  les- 
son. Had  the  United  States  or  a  coali- 
tion of  countries  curbed  President 
Aristide's  verbal  and  policy  excesses, 
the  military  may  have  had  no  excuse 
to  force  him  out.  Putting  down  strong, 
effective  markers  early  in  Haiti's  coup 
might  have  shortened  it  and  encour- 
aged thousands  of  refugees  to  remain 
at  home  until  power  reverted  to  civil- 
ians. 

The  United  States  cannot  remake 
Suriname.  But  it  can  and  must  take  ef- 
fective steps  to  discourage  a  military 
takeover.  America's  security  interests 
also  include  assisting  the  civilian  gov- 
ernment in  its  efforts  to  control  drug 
trafficking  and  to  promote  economic 
growth. 

Recently,  I  urged  President  Bush  to 
place  immediate  economic  sanctions 
on  Suriname  in  the  event  of  a  military 
coup.  The  United  States  needs  to  send 
an  unmistakable  signal  that  a  military 
coup  will  be  opposed  vigorously  and  ef- 
fectively. The  success  of  Suriname's  ci- 
vilian government  and  democratic  in- 
stitutions is  important  to  our  foreign 
policy  throughout  Latin  America. 

Mr.  President,  1  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  my  letter  to  President 
Bush  printed  in  the  RECORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

January  9. 1992. 
The  President, 
The  White  House.  Washington,  DC. 

DEAR  Mr.  President:  I  recently  returned 
from  a  trip  to  Paramaribo,  Suriname  where 
I  met  with  President  Ronald  Venetiaan.  As 
you  know,  President  Venetlaan's  govern- 
ment Is  now  facing  increased  threats  of  a 
military  coup  from  Commander  Desi 
Bouterse. 

Should  there  be  an  illegal  military  over- 
throw of  the  democratically  elected  govern- 
ment, I  urge  you  to  immediately  place  an 
embargo  on  Suriname.  The  success  of 
Suriname's  civilian  government  and  demo- 
cratic Institutions  is  important  to  our  for- 
eign policy  throughout  Latin  America. 

Suriname's  sad  history  of  military  inter- 
vention against  elected  governments,  com- 
bined with  the  military's  apparent  collusion 
with  international  drug  traffickers  and  par- 
ticipation in  drug  trafficking,  must  be  op- 
posed. 

During  my  visit  to  Suriname,  I  was  Im- 
pressed with  the  commitment  of  the  Dutch 
government  to  civilian  authority  and  rep- 
resentative rule  in  their  former  colony.  The 
United  States  should  do  no  less  than  cooper- 
ate in  all  appropriate  international  efforts  to 
strengthen  free  institutions,  send  an  unmis- 


takable signal  that  a  military  coup  is  com- 
pletely unacceptable,  and  that  any  coup  will 
be  opposed  vigorously  and  effectively. 

I  will  do  all  I  can  to  support  your  actions 
to  preserve  democracy  in  Suriname.  We  need 
to  do  all  we  can  to  encourage  the  develoj?- 
ment  of  permanent  civilian  and  democratic 
institutions  in  Suriname. 
Sincerely, 

Larry  Pressler, 

U.S.  Senator. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  I 
note  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
absence  of  a  quorum  has  been  noted. 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CASTRO  AND  HIS  CUBA 
Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently, I  spent  4  days  in  Cuba  with 
some  staff  members  from  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee.  During 
that  time,  I  had  a  6-hour  meeting  with 
Fidel  Castro,  which  was  a  great  deal  of 
listening  on  my  part.  I  did  write  an  ar- 
ticle that  appeared  in  the  Miami  Her- 
ald on  January  23,  1992.  summarizing 
that  meeting  with  Mr.  Castro  and  my 
impressions  of  Cuba.  It  is  entitled 
"A  U.S.  Senator's  Impression  of  Castro 
AND  His  Cuba."  I  ask  unanimous  consent 

THAT  IT  BE  PRINTED  IN  THE  RECORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Miami  Herald.  Jan.  23,  1992] 

A  U.S.  Senator's  Impressions  of  Castro 

AND  His  Cuba 

^By  Larry  Pressler) 

Now  that  communism  has  failed  in  Eastern 
Europe,  does  this  create  a  realistic  chance 
for  greater  freedom  and  opportunity  for  Cu- 
bans on  their  Island?  Upon  my  arrival  In  Ha- 
vana, one  of  Cuba's  vice  presidents  met  me. 
From  that  moment,  I  was  accompanied  by 
people  claiming  to  be  with  the  ministries  of 
foreign  affairs  or  interior.  Secret  police? 

The  best  way  to  get  a  feel  of  a  country  Is 
through  its  people.  Sadly,  it  was  apparently 
too  risky  to  allow  a  U.S.  senator  to  meet  av- 
erage Cubans.  However,  despite  the  best  ef- 
forts of  Castro's  functionaries,  I  found  ways 
to  see  the  Cuban  people  as  they  worked  and 
went  about  their  lives.  Their  misery  was  a.t>- 
parent. 

I  was  struck  by  the  dilapidated  nature  of 
the  buildings.  None  are  newly  constructed  or 
painted,  and  almost  all  predate  the  1959  revo- 
lution. The  only  exceptions  are  special  facili- 
ties for  foreign  tourists  and  sports  facilities 
used  during  the  Pan  American  Games. 

Car  owners  have  been  forced  to  ride  bicy- 
cles, take  buses,  or  walk,  as  a  result  of  strict 
gasoline  rationing  imiwsed  since  the  Soviet 
Union  cut  its  petroleum  shipments  to  Cuba 
by  50  percent.  All  Soviet  and  East  European 
subsidies  have  been  cut  drastically. 

"Can  you  show  me  a  supermarket?"  I 
asked  my  hosts  repeatedly.  "Later,"  they  re- 
plied. Later  never  came  because  there  are  no 
supermarkets— except    the    one    exclusively 


for  diplomats.  Cuba  suffers  a  shorta^re  of  al- 
most everything:  shoes,  milk,  beans,  and 
soap  are  among  the  rationed  items.  Castro 
can't  even  meet  modest  ration  targets.  Even 
water  Is  scarce.  Long  lines  at  government 
water  trucks  are  the  norm. 

During  nearly  six  hours  of  discussions  with 
Cuba's  leaders,  he  conceded  that  his  country 
was  experiencing  tough  times.  But  Castro 
rationalized  shortages  as  the  result  of  wise 
economic  planning  done  in  the  best  interest 
of  the  Cuban  people.  Why  have  Cubans 
switched  from  cars  to  bicycles,  and  from 
tractors  to  oxen?  Castro  contends  that  bicy- 
cles are  better  exercise  and  better  for  the  en- 
vironment, and  oxen  are  more  productive 
than  tractors. 

Having  grown  up  on  a  South  Dakota  fam- 
ily farm,  I  remarked  that  this  was  Indeed  a 
revolutionary  concept!  Cuba  will  be  the  first 
country  in  history  to  go  from  the  use  of  trac- 
tors to  oxen  in  farming. 

"Could  you  hold  free,  fair  elections?  "  I 
asked  Castro.  Insulted  by  the  suggestion,  he 
stated  that  It  would  be  impossible  due  to 
current  fuel  shortages.  However,  if  change 
does  not  come  by  the  ballot,  downtrodden 
Cubans  may  have  to  act,  even  though  a 
Ceausescu-type  coup  would  be  a  nightmare 
for  Castro.  When  I  asked  Castro  about  his 
long  record  of  human  rights  violations,  he 
denied  that  there  was  a  problem.  So  long  as 
Castro's  communism  remains.  Cuba  is  with- 
out hope. 

In  our  meeting.  I  saw  no  signs  that  Castro 
is  willing  to  move  away  from  past  policies. 
Castro  contends  that  Cuba  Is  on  a  long  pil- 
grimage toward  the  ideal  Communist  state. 
Cuban  officials  claim  to  have  nearly  reached 
the  stage  of  socialism,  after  which  com- 
munism will  follow. 

The  regime  brags  about  progress  in  health 
care,  education,  and  tourism.  I  visited  two 
scientific-research  centers  for  the  d&velop- 
ment  and  production  of  medicine  and  vac- 
cines. All  the  laboratories  were  empty. 
Health  care  may  be  universal  but  it  is  also 
rudimentary. 

Since  Castro  has  isolated  himself,  the 
Cuban  government  Is  not  able  to  get  suffi- 
cient supplies  of  medicine.  Even  aspirin  is 
hard  to  find.  It  is  Impossible  to  Judge  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  Castro's  much  touted  advance- 
ments In  medicine.  He  will  not  allow  inter- 
national organizations  to  test  the  quality  or 
results  of  Cuban  vaccines. 

As  far  as  aJleged  achievements  In  Cuban 
education,  school  Is  free  of  charge.  However 
judging  by  Cuban  officials  and  school  chil- 
dren I  met,  education  is  largely  a  propa- 
ganda tool  for  the  regime.  Only  those  chil- 
dren who  join  the  Communist  youth  organi- 
zation are  permitted  to  receive  higher  edu- 
cation. 

In  a  school  for  the  partially  blind,  children 
loudly  and  enthusiastically  sang:  "I  will  be 
faithful  to  Fidel,  the  revolution,  and  social- 
ism." Though  the  school  was  for  blind  chil- 
dren, walls  and  blackboards  were  covered 
with  slogans  and  history  of  the  revolution. 

Tourism  Is  Castro's  one  hope.  The  regime 
has  built  luxury  hotels  and  enforced  a  form 
of  tourist  apartheid  In  them  and  on  nearby 
beaches.  Average  Cubans  are  not  allowed. 
This  Is  Indeed  ironic  because  when  Castro 
came  to  power  33  years  ago,  he  told  the  peo- 
ple that  he  had  struggled  so  the  beaches 
would  belong  to  them.  The  Castro  govern- 
ment, hopes  that  tourism  can  become  a  cash 
cow  with  its  milk  being  used  to  feed  the 
starving  totalitarian  system.  My  guess  is 
that  average  Cubans  see  through  this  scheme 
and  resent  It. 

As  for  U.S.  policy,  Castro  has  given  the 
United  States  no  reason  to  lift  the  trade  em- 
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bargro.  Ending  the  blockade  would  be  seen  as 
a  victc  ry  for  Cuban-style  communism  and 
would  lend  exactly  the  wrong  message  to 
Nicarat  ua's  Sandinistas,  to  the  Salvadoran 
Commu  nlst  guerrillas,  and  to  other  similar 
movem  mts 

After  seeing  the  country  for  myself,  I  am 
not  cor  vinced  that  the  lessons  of  post-Com- 
munist|reality  have  been  learned  in  Castro's 
Cuba. 


PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Does 
S^ator  from  South  Dakota  yield 

'RESSLER.  I  yield  the  floor. 
!  ASSER  addressed  the  Chair. 
PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator   from   Tennessee   [Mr. 
1. 

5ASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 

such  time  as  I  may  consume 

t|je  time  reserved  to  the  majority 
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^ASSER.  Mr.  President,  the  next 
s  will  be  a  period  of  some  ex- 
I    expect,    throughout    the 
and  certainly  in  this,  the  Cap- 
of  the  United  States.  Perhaps 
too  much  to  say  that  tonight's 
f  the  Union  Address  will  mark 
ning  moment  of  George  Bush's 
the  moment  when  he  per- 
us  if  he  really  does  have  a  do- 
policy  for  the  United  States.  It 
secret  that  hopes  are  very  high.  I 
speak   for   the   people   of  my 
wishing  the  President  the  very 
ever  a  speech  mattered  to  them 
ast  few  years,  this  is  it. 
merican  people  are  not  looking 
premises    tonight,    they    are    not 
for    grandiose    rhetoric,    and 
cirtainly  they  are  not  looking  for 
(vasion.  The  time  has  come  for 
President  to  lay  out  an  economic 
program  and  articulate  a  vi- 
the  future  of  this  country  that 
1  sadly  lacking. 

have  called  on  the  President  to 
the  economic  equivalent  of  the 
Carta   this   evening.    I   expect 
an  overstatement  that  raises 
beyond  what  could   pos- 
realized.  But  as  the  very  mini- 
he  President  must  produce  this 
a  recovery  plan  for  this  coun- 
addresses  the  problems  as  they 
produces  a  program  that  can  be 
1  nto  legislative  reality.  I  think 
cufrent  moment  demands  at  least 


is  the  condition  of  the  country 
eve  of  this  State  of  the  Union 
Mr.  President,  I  am  sad  to  re- 
there  are  24  million  of  our 
men  and  women,  1  in  10  Ameri- 
i^ceiving  food  stamps  today  for 
And  many  of  these  food  stamp 


recipients  are  people  who  have  never 
received  food  stamps  in  their  lives.  We 
are  seeing  middle-class  citizens,  people 
who  held  middle-management  posts 
now  receiving  food  stamps,  they  have 
been  unemployed  for  so  long.  You  are 
going  to  have  a  hard  time  making  a 
case  to  these  people  that  things  really 
are  not  as  bad  as  they  seem.  For  mil- 
lions of  American  families,  they  are 
every  bit  as  bad  as  they  seem. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  take  a 
close  look  at  the  country  that  George 
Bush  will  confront  this  evening — the 
country  that  is  waiting  for  words  of 
hope  to  fortify  a  faltering  national  con- 
fidence. 

The  highly  respected,  nonpartisan 
Congrressional  Budget  Office  told  the 
country  just  last  week  that  the  econ- 
omy is  dead  in  the  water.  In  truth,  that 
is  an  optimistic  assessment  because 
dead  in  the  water  implies  that  at  least 
we  are  floating.  When  you  look  at  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office's  own 
analysis,  however,  it  appears  that  we 
may  be  sinking  once  again.  The  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office  projects  that 
our  economic  growth  rate  turned  nega- 
tive again  in  the  fourth  quarter  of  1991. 

We  note,  by  looking  at  this  chart 
that  comprises  the  period  from  1989 
through  1991.  that  there  was  very  tepid 
economic  growth  in  the  four  quarters 
prior  to  the  sharp  downturn  that  oc- 
curred beginning  in  the  fourth  quarter 
of  1990  and  carried  over  into  the  first 
quarter  of  1991.  Then  we  saw  a  very 
modest  attempt  at  economic  recovery, 
and  then  in  the  fourth  quarter  of  1991 
again  falling  off  into  negative  eco- 
nomic growth. 

In  its  simplest  terms,  what  that 
means  to  economists  is  that  this  coun- 
try hangs  on  the  very  cusp  of  a  double- 
dip  recession.  There  is  great  doubt 
about  whether  or  not  we  are  going  to 
inch  our  way  out  of  this  economic  re- 
cession or  whether  we  are  going  to 
plunge  downward  once  again  into  even 
deeper  economic  contraction  with  loss 
of  jobs  and  attendant  human  suffering. 

It  is  a  devastating  pattern  of  stagna- 
tion as  we  look  at  this  chart,  stagna- 
tion that  continued  through  almost  all 
of  1990.  finally  culminating  in  a  very 
sharp  recession,  cycling  back  up  to  a 
period  of  economic  stagnation,  and 
then  falling  off  once  again  into  what 
looks  like  the  beginning  of  a  recession. 

This  pattern  flies  in  the  face  of  what 
we  have  been  led  to  believe  and  what 
we  have  come  to  learn  about  post- 
World  War  II  recessions.  Post-World 
War  II  recessions  have  been  normally 
followed  by  periods  of  robust  recovery 
and  robust  economic  growth,  periods  in 
which  employment  expanded,  economic 
growth  simply  exploded  in  some  in- 
stances, and  the  standard  of  living 
went  up  dramatically. 

As  most  economists  are  now  confirm- 
ing, however,  we  are  now  in  uncharted 
economic  waters.  No  one  in  this  coun- 
try, including  the  Chairman  of  the  Fed- 
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eral  Reserve  Board,  is  willing  to  pre- 
dict with  any  degree  of  certainty  that 
monetary  policy  alone  is  going  to  give 
us  even  the  mild  recovery  that  has 
been  predicted  by  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office. 

In  the  haunting  words  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  Chairman,  Dr.  Alan 
Greenspan: 

There  is  a  deep-seated  concern  out  there 
which  I  must  say  I  have  not  seen  in  my  life- 
time. 

So  says  Dr.  Alan  Greenspan,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board. 

Another  thing  that  Dr.  Greenspan 
has  not  seen  is  a  recession  as  long  as 
the  current  recession.  This  recession 
now  stands  at  18  months  and  running. 
This  recession  is  the  longest  we  have 
seen  since  the  Great  Depression  of  the 
1930's. 

This  chart  indicates  the  duration  of 
post  World  War  II  recessions.  We  have 
had  eight  post  World  War  II  recessions 
beginning  in  1948  and  extending  up  to 
the  current  recession  of  1991-92. 

All  of  these  recessions  have  been  con- 
siderably shorter  than  the  present 
downturn.  If  we  look  at  the  red  bar  of 
the  chart,  we  see  the  current  recession 
is  longer  than  any  recession  we  have 
experienced  since  World  War  II. 

Some  have  tried  to  say.  well,  maybe 
the  recession  has  been  a  long  one  but  it 
has  not  been  as  deep  as  past  recessions, 
it  h9,s  not  been  as  deep  as  the  recession 
of  1982-83  and  therefore  it  is  not  as  se- 
vere; it  has  just  been  shallow  but  long, 
of  course. 

To  those  who  take  such  a  view.  I  ask 
them  to  tell  that  to  the  citizens  of 
Hancock  County  in  my  State  of  Ten- 
nessee. The  schools  in  Hancock  County 
will  close  on  February  14  because  the 
recession  has  literally  devastated  the 
tax  base  of  that  rural  county.  And  tell 
it  to  the  people  of  Campbell  County. 
Wilson  County,  and  Cannon  County  in 
Tennessee,  where  the  schoolbuses  are 
no  longer  running  and  where  the 
schools  are  approaching  a  drop-dead 
date  in  the  very  near  future  because  of 
the  devastation  to  the  tax  base  of  those 
counties  as  a  result  of  the  duration  of 
this  recession.  Or  tell  it  to  the  workers 
of  General  Motors,  the  74.000  who  are 
slated  to  be  laid  off.  Or  tell  it  to  the 
workers  of  the  IBM  company,  that  once 
proud  flagship  of  American  entrepre- 
neurship  which  is  now  laying  off  thou- 
sands of  employees.  Or  tell  it  to  Xerox 
or  tell  it  to  the  employees  of  Du  Pont, 
people  who  have  heard  the  layoff  an- 
nouncements by  the  tens  of  thousands 
and  who  are  waiting  to  see  if  the  ax 
falls  on  them  or  on  a  fellow  worker. 

It  used  to  be  they  just  laid  off  the 
blue-collar  workers.  That  is  not  hap- 
pening anymore.  The  layoffs  extend 
now  up  through  the  blue-collar  ranks, 
into  the  white-collar  ranks,  up  into 
middle  management.  And  they  are  not 
just  layoffs  anymore.  They  are  perma- 
nent job  terminations. 
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If  we  look  at  this  chart  which  chron- 
icles the  unemployment  problems  of 
this  country,  we  see  that  at  the  present 
time  the  official  unemployment  rate 
tells  less  than  half  the  story.  The  black 
bar  represents  the  unemployed,  and 
they  stand  at  almost  slightly  over  8 
million.  But  look  at  those  who  are  un- 
deremployed, those  who  are  working 
part  time  but  want  to  work  full  time. 
They  cannot  work  full  time  because 
they  cannot  find  full-time  jobs  in  this 
economy.  How  about  those  represented 
by  the  blue  line  who  have  been  looking 
for  work  for  so  long  without  success 
that  they  have  become  discouraged; 
they  are  not  looking  anymore.  They  no 
longer  go  to  the  State  unemployment 
offices,  so  they  are  no  longer  carried  on 
the  rolls. 

When  you  add  all  of  these,  you  find 
that  16.3  million  of  our  fellow  country- 
men, fully  13  percent  of  the  work  force 
in  this  country,  either  cannot  find  jobs 
or  are  reduced  to  working  part-time 
jobs  because  they  cannot  find  full-time 
jobs. 

Now,  that  indicates  an  increase  of  al- 
most 4  million  people  who  have  suf- 
fered severe  job  dislocation  as  a  result 
of  this  recession. 

And  remember,  this  comes  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  a  President  who  prom- 
ised to  create  30  million  new  American 
jobs  in  8  years  when  he  took  office.  I 
am  sorry  to  say  that  that  has  been  one 
of  the  most  hollow  promises  in  recent 
Presidential  history. 

I  call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
to  this  chart.  As  this  chart  shows,  the 
anemic  job  creation  that  characterized 
the  first  2  years  of  the  Bush  Presidency 
has  given  way  to  a  net  loss  of  5,000  jobs. 
The  line  running  from  January  of  1989, 
when  George  Bush  was  sworn  in  as 
President  of  this  country,  follows  the 
30  million  new  jobs  that  he  pledged  to 
create  over  8  years.  We  take  it  out  to 
the  end  of  his  term  here  at  4  years 
which  would  represent  15  million  jobs. 
This  was  the  promise. 

What  has  been  the  reality?  This  line 
represents  the  reality,  and  as  you  see  it 
is  down  here  at  the  very  bottom.  The 
reality  is  that  the  American  economy 
had  a  net  loss  of  5,000  jobs  since  George 
Bush  took  office  rather  than  the  15 
million  that  he  promised  to  create  dur- 
ing the  first  term  of  his  administra- 
tion. 

The  job  creation  pledge  is  not  the 
only  forecast  that  seems  to  have  gone 
awry.  When  the  Bush  administration 
took  office  in  1989,  it  projected  that  the 
economy  of  this  country  would  grow  at 
an  annual  rate  of  3.3  percent  in  real 
terms  corrected  for  inflation.  What  has 
been  the  performance  when  contrasted 
with  the  promise? 

The  actual  average  for  the  3-year  pe- 
riod has  been  0.6  percent.  Here  we  have 
the  promise,  and  here  we  have  the  per- 
formance down  near  the  bottom  of  the 
barrel. 

The  result  is  that  there  is  an  accu- 
mulated gap  In  economic  growth  of  al- 


most 7  percent,  which  Is  the  equivalent 
of  roughly  $500  billion  in  unrealized 
economic  growth. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  this  explains 
why  the  speech  that  the  President 
makes  this  evening  simply  must  serve 
as  a  turning  point  for  the  President 
and  for  the  country.  I  think  it  is  clear 
to  any  unbiased  observer  that  we  need 
a  short-term  economic  stimulus  to  lift 
us  out  of  this  economic  stagnation. 

But  the  margin  for  error  is  very 
slight.  Any  stimulus  package  that  is 
not  well  crafted,  finely  honed,  and  su- 
perbly targeted  risks  Increasing  our 
deficits  over  the  long  term,  in  which 
case  the  price  of  economic  growth 
today  will  be  long-term  structural 
damage  to  the  economy.  But  I  would 
submit  that  a  temporary  well-targeted 
stimulus  that  sets  the  economy  in  mo- 
tion will  pay  long-term  dividends,  and 
we  will  have  a  chance  to  again  control 
our  budget  deficits  while  the  economiy 
is  growing,  which  was  not  done  to  dis- 
astrous effect  in  the  period  of  the  late 
I980's. 

And  with  the  economy  growing,  it 
means  that  we  can  reinvest  in  our 
country,  can  repair  a  damaged  and  de- 
teriorated and  inadequate  infrastruc- 
ture, and  can  meet  the  educational 
needs  of  our  citizens.  And  here  we  are 
with  education  being  our  No.  1  concern. 
And  I  look  into  my  State  of  Tennessee, 
and  I  see  county  school  systems  closing 
schools  because  of  an  inadequate  tax 
base,  all  as  a  result  of  this  economic 
recession  which  is  devastating. 

In  the  end.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
submit  that  President  Bush's  speech 
tonight  will  be  judged  by  how  precisely 
it  measures  the  problem  that  confronts 
this  great  country  and  how  carefully  it 
targets  the  solution. 

A  grab  bag  of  promises  will  not  do 
the  job  this  time.  A  few  giveaways  just 
will  not  measure  up  this  time.  Telling 
all  the  many  interest  groups  what  they 
v/ant  to  hear  in  a  State  of  the  Union 
Message  is  not  going  to  correct  this 
downturn.  That  is  a  nonsolution,  a  pre- 
scription for  letting  the  bad  times  con- 
tinue to  roll. 

Tonight  the  President  of  the  United 
States  must  light  a  torch.  He  must 
lead  the  American  people  out  of  the 
tunnel,  the  tunnel  of  economic  stagna- 
tion, the  tunnel  of  despair,  the  tunnel 
of  human  suffering,  the  tunnel  that  is 
sapping  the  very  moral  strength  of  this 
country,  just  as  it  zaps  its  economic  vi- 
tality. 

All  Americans  this  evening  will  be 
looking  anxiously  to  the  Nation's  Cap- 
itol. They  will  be  watching  anxiously 
as  the  President  speaks.  All  of  us  here 
in  this  body  will  anxiously  await  his 
leadership. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  BENTSEN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
senior  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Bent- 
sen]  is  recognized. 
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Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  want 
to  congratulate  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Budget  Committee  for 
a  very  learned  presentation,  one  who 
has  recognized  the  problems  of  econ- 
omy of  this  country  and  has  been 
forthcoming  with  meritorious  propos- 
als to  help  turn  this  country  around. 

I  appreciate  his  contribution  to  it. 

Mr.  President,  when  President  Bush 
delivers  his  State  of  the  Union  Address 
tonight,  that  is  a  speech  that  some 
have  said  is  going  to  be  the  most  Im- 
portant speech  that  he  has  made  in  his 
entire  career.  I  think  it  may  be  a 
unique  opportunity  for  some  true  bi- 
partisanship. That  opportunity  is  not 
going  to  come  with  soothing  words  or 
conciliatory  words  from  an  anxious 
President  with  his  eye  on  New  Hamp- 
shire. 

The  opportunity  will  exist  because 
many  of  the  proposals  likely  to  be  of- 
fered by  a  Republican  President  are  in 
effect  from  the  Democratic  agenda  of 
1991.  And  in  the  competition  for  ideas 
the  Democrats  have  had  a  real  advan- 
tage in  this  because  we  recognized  the 
existence  of  the  recession  a  year  ago. 
And  we  came  forth  with  a  program  to 
combat  it. 

The  President  and  his  advisers  spent 
most  of  last  year  denying  that  the 
economy  was  in  serious  trouble.  And 
when  they  finally  recognize  that  we 
had  a  recession,  then  they  claimed  that 
It  was  already  over,  and  that  we  had 
nothing  to  worry  about.  It  was  not 
until  unemployment  stagnation  and 
plunging  polls  became  undeniable  that 
the  administration  faced  up  to  the  fact 
of  the  recession,  and  said  they  were 
going  to  solve  it  all  in  this  speech  on 
January  28. 

Of  course  it  is  impossible  this  morn- 
ing to  know  precisely  what  the  Presi- 
dent is  going  to  say  tonight.  But  the 
carefully  orchestrated  campaign  of 
leaks  which  built  to  a  crescendo  over 
the  past  week  gives  us  some  idea  of 
what  may  be  in  store.  Yet.  the  frustra- 
tion is,  as  late  as  last  night  the  admin- 
istration was  retracting,  changing  its 
program  on  health  care,  representing 
some  of  the  divisions  that  you  see  in 
the  Republican  Party  as  to  what  they 
think  should  be  done,  divisions  that  a 
strong  President  ought  to  be  able  to 
overcome. 

There  is  hope  that  the  President  has 
been  listening  carefully  to  some  of  the 
Democratic  calls  for  tax  fairness,  for 
deficit  reduction,  economic  stimulus, 
health  care  reform,  education,  a  trade 
policy  that  makes  sense  for  America. 

I  sincerely  hope  the  President  is  not 
going  to  be  satisfied  with  easy  short- 
term  election-year  sound-bite  answers. 
There  is  an  element  of  irony  in  the  fact 
that  the  education  President — the  edu- 
cation President— has  3  years  of  ne- 
glecting educational  policy,  has  come 
up  with  more  money  for  Head  Start, 
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the  most  enduring  legacy  of 

Frontier. 

President,  can  anyone  imagine 

years  from  now  an  American 

will  be  visiting  a  school  to 

hohnage  to  an  educational  program 

jlace  by  this  administration? 
sin  merely  hope  the  President's  ad- 
vill  be  as  significant  and  far 
g  as  advertised.  The  country  is 
troiJble.  The  economy  is  dead  in  the 
We  do  not  need  another  political 

for  the  campaign. 
I  eed  an  administration  that  is 
face  up  to  these  issues,  face  up 
inswers  that  are  so  obvious  out- 
gates  of  the  White  House.  We 
President   to   provide   some 
answers  to  some  very  serious 
tetntn  problems, 
ne  give  you  a  few  examples  of 
mean.  Anyone  who  has  looked 
state  of  the  American  economy 
n  cognize    a   desperate    need   for 
rates  of  savings  and  investment, 
trying  to  compete  with  the  Jap- 
for  a  rapidly  expanding  world 
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very  difficult,   perhaps  impos- 
succeed  in  that  competition 
rate  of  savings  in  Japan  is 
times  what  it  is  in   this 
,  over  twice  as  much  in  West 
as  it  is  in  this  country;  dif- 
,0  succeed  in  that  competition 
Japanese  with  a  population 
thirds  of  ours  outinvesting  Amer- 
ar  for  dollar  by  30  percent, 
is  one  of  the  reasons  their  pro- 
is  so  high.  Their  industrial 
iverage  10  years  of  age;  ours  av- 
.  They  are  able  to  move  new 
from  the  research  lab  to  the 
faster  than  we  can.  We  need  to 
the  rate  of  savings  and  invest- 
~i  America,  and  one  of  the  best 
do  that  is  to  bring  back  the 
all  the  workers. 

need  to  provide  for  penal  ty- 
wi|^hdrawals  for  college  education 
,  first  time  home  buyers,  and 
nedlcal  bills.  I  hear  the  Presi- 
going  to  propose  some  impor- 
in  the  IRA.  I  hope  it  is 
that  just  represents  the  shift  in 
with  just  the  so-called  back 
I,  because  last  year  I  proposed 
in  that  IRA  that  now  have  77 
cosponsors  on  both  sides  of  the 
Senator  Roth  is  one  of  the  lead- 
of  it. 
is  an  approach  on  which  we  can 
t  )gether,  Republicans  and  Demo- 
1  Iberals  and  conservatives,  to  in- 
lavings  and  investments  by  tap- 
over  $500  billion  of  locked  up 
mftney,  401(k)  money,  and  encour- 
ipillions  of  American  workers  to 
the  future. 

read   the   leaks   correctly,    the 
may  also  propose  some  over- 
relief  for  middle-income  Amer- 
for  the  people  who  are 
pri^nary  victims  of  this  recession, 
k  the  President  will  find  some 
in   the   Congress  for   those 
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proposals.  The  Democratic  leadership 
in  both  the  House  and  in  the  Senate 
make  similar  suggestions,  and  we  wel- 
come the  President's  interest  in  tax 
fairness.  Working  families  that  have 
seen  their  real  incomes  go  down  while 
their  taxes  went  up  deserve  some  of  the 
relief  that  has  been  showered  on  the 
wealthiest  people  in  our  society. 

The  34  million  Americans  with  no 
health  insurance,  no  cushion  against 
medical  expenses  that  can  mean  finan- 
cial disaster,  are  also  going  to  be  lis- 
tening carefully  to  the  President's 
comments  on  health  care  reform.  I  am 
afraid  they  are  going  to  be  dis- 
appointed in  the  thin  gruel  of  tax  cred- 
its. 

Certainly,  there  has  been  no  evidence 
over  the  past  3  years  that  the  Presi- 
dent is  prepared  to  face  up  to  the  com- 
plex, costly,  and  controversial  issue  of 
health  care.  This  is  an  administration 
that  has  tried  to  pigeonhole  that  issue, 
put  it  aside,  until  after  the  next  elec- 
tion. It  is  also  evident  that  the  Amer- 
ican people  are  not  ready  to  wait  an- 
other year  for  progress. 

Democrats  have  heard  and  they  have 
reacted  to  that  concern.  We  proposed  a 
variety  of  answers  that  range  all  the 
way  from  guaranteed  health  insurance 
for  every  American,  to  attempts  to 
treat  the  most  severe  symptoms  of  the 
problem.  But  it  is  obvious  that  we  can- 
not move  very  far  or  very  fast  until  we 
get  the  White  House  involved  in  that 
dialog,  in  that  debate.  And  to  date,  the 
administration  has  steadfastly  refused 
to  join  us  in  a  bipartisan,  concerted  ap- 
proach to  the  heath  care  concerns  of 
America. 

It  is  also  safe  to  assume  that  the 
President  will  have  something  to  say 
about  trade  policy  and  the  importance 
of  opening  up  foreign  markets  to  Amer- 
ican exjwrts.  This  country  has  suffered 
a  decade  without  a  trade  policy,  and  we 
have  paid  a  heavy  price  for  that  ne- 
glect. We  have  exported  more  than  2 
million  high-paying  manufacturing 
jobs.  We  have  accumulated  a  trade  def- 
icit that  is  measured  in  the  hundreds  of 
billions  of  dollars. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  aware  that  trade 
policy  is  a  complex,  very  important 
subject,  but  I  also  realize  that,  as  in  so 
many  complex  and  important  areas, 
there  are  basic  fundamental  truths 
that  apply. 

In  the  area  of  trade,  I  believe — and 
many  Democrats  agree — that  one  of 
those  truths  can  be  summarized  as  fol- 
lows: We  are  for  free  and  fair  trade,  but 
we  must  insist  that  countries  selling  in 
our  markets  must  provide  us  with 
equal  access  to  their  markets.  It  is 
that  simple  and  that  important. 

But  for  years  America  has  been 
strangely  reluctant  to  stand  up  for  its 
rights  in  trade.  Our  policy  has  been  to 
turn  the  other  cheek.  We  cling  to  easy 
talk  about  open  markets  and  level 
playing  fields.  There  are  occasional 
sporadic  attempts  to  negotiate  in  our 
national  interest. 


Finally,  just  a  few  weeks  ago,  the 
President  decided  to  highlight  the  im- 
portance of  trade,  so  he  headed  up  a 
trade  mission  to  the  Far  East.  I  would 
hate  to  think  that  journey  will  stand 
as  the  last  word  on  American  trade  pol- 
icy for  the  nineties.  Whether  the  issue 
is  health  care,  or  incentives  for  savings 
and  investments,  whether  the  issue  is 
tax  fairness,  or  economic  stimulus  to 
help  turn  our  economy  out  of  a  reces- 
sion, whether  the  issue  is  education,  or 
policies  to  increase  research  and  devel- 
opment, America  is  going  to  be  paying 
close  attention  to  how  the  President 
proposes  to  pay  for  those  programs. 

In  my  position  as  chairman  of  the  Fi- 
nance Committee.  I  have  supported  a 
policy  of  explaining  how  I  would  pay 
for  every  policy  I  have  proposed.  I  be- 
lieve we  should  be  using  a  portion  of 
the  peace  dividend  to  pay  for  an  eco- 
nomic stimulus  package,  a  new  initia- 
tive on  infrastructure  and  health  and 
education.  I  want  to  break  down  the 
so-called  firewall  between  defense  and 
nondefense  spending  contained  in  the 
1990  budget  agreement.  Those  underly- 
ing reasons  for  erecting  that  wall  no 
longer  exist. 

Today,  the  greatest  threat  to  our  fu- 
ture as  the  most  powerful  and  pros- 
perous Nation  in  the  world  is  not  mili- 
tary, but  economic  competition,  and 
we  must  use  our  resources  to  make  our 
people  and  our  economy  more  competi- 
tive. However,  I  also  believe  we  should 
maintain  the  basic  structure  of  the 
agreement  in  order  to  preclude  any  in- 
crease in  the  deficit,  because  if  those 
spending  limits  are  breached,  we  could 
end  up  with  a  bidding  war  on  tax  relief 
that  could  set  ourselves  back  into  defi- 
cit reduction  efforts  by  a  decade. 

When  he  makes  his  proposals,  the 
President  must  give  us  an  honest, 
straightforward  idea  of  how  he  plans  to 
pay  for  them.  We  do  not  need  any  cre- 
ative accounting  or  economic  logic 
that  requires  some  leap  of  faith,  and  we 
certainly  do  not  need  to  increase  the 
deficit. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  clearly  an  im- 
portant moment  for  the  American 
economy.  I  am  pleased  we  have  the 
President's  attention.  I  look  forward  to 
what  he  has  to  say  to  the  Nation  to- 
night. I  am  prepared  to  work  with  my 
colleagues  in  the  Senate  and  with  the 
administration  in  the  effort  to  get  our 
country  back  on  the  path  of  growth 
and  opportunity. 

The  case  for  change  is  compelling. 
There  are  a  series  of  excellent  propos- 
als on  the  table  and,  hopefully,  the 
President  and  his  administration  are 
now  ready  to  join  with  the  Congress  in 
building  a  more  secure  and  a  more 
prosperous  future  for  America. 

Mr.  President,  I  see  my  colleague, 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee,  who 
played  a  major  role  in  proposals  to  try 
to  help  turn  this  economy  around.  I 
look  forward  to  hearing  his  comments. 


The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
senior  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Sarbanes]  is  recognized. 
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Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  I 
commend  the  very  able  chairman  of 
the  Finance  Committee,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Texas,  and  the 
very  able  chairman  of  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee, the  senior  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee, for  their  very  powerful  state- 
ments here  this  morning  on  the  floor 
with  respect  to  the  economy.  Also  I 
particularly  want  to  acknowledge  the 
very  strong  leadership  which  they  have 
shown  in  trying  to  address  economic  is- 
sues over  the  course  of  1991,  as  the  Na- 
tion moved  through  the  longest  reces- 
sion since  the  Great  Depression. 

We  are  in  the  longest  recession  since 
the  1930's.  Now,  at  18  months,  it  ex- 
ceeds in  length  any  of  the  post-World 
War  II  recessions. 

Mr.  President,  yesterday,  the  New 
York  Times  carried  a  story  with  the 
headline,  "President's  Message  Ex- 
pected To  Lay  Out  Plans  for  a  'New  Do- 
mestic Order.' " 

It  goes  on  to  quote  officials  of  the  ad- 
ministration. One  official  said,  "Every- 
one agrees  that  Bush  has  to  lay  out  a 
sense  of  what  the  next  5  years  will  be 
like." 

The  administrator  has  talked  about 
this  being  the  most  important  speech 
of  his  Presidency  and  it  comes  at  a 
time  when  the  Nation  faces  an  eco- 
nomic situation  which  we  have  not 
confronted  for  a  very  long  time. 

The  economy  is  in  serious  trouble, 
perhaps  the  worst  trouble  since  the 
Great  Depression.  The  most  recent  eco- 
nomic indicators  paint  a  grim  picture 
of  the  current  state  of  the  economy. 
Virtually  all  of  the  economic  data 
which  we  have  received  over  the 
months  of  November  and  December  and 
into  the  new  year  indicate  the  eco- 
nomic decline  which  started  in  the 
summer  of  1990,  roughly  18  months  ago, 
is  continuing  and  getting  worse,  mak- 
ing this  the  longest  sustained  down- 
turn since  the  Depression. 

Many  key  economic  indicators  sug- 
gest that  this  weakness  is  likely  to 
persist  for  months  into  the  future. 

Mr.  President,  the  index  of  coinci- 
dent indicators  is  an  index  which  in- 
cludes payrolls,  industrial  production, 
personal  income,  and  sales.  These  are 
indicators  which  are  perceived  as 
tracking  the  current  pace  of  economic 
activity.  When  one  stops  and  thinks 
about  those,  you  can  see  that  combined 
they  would  give  you  a  good  picture  of 
the  current  pace  of  economic  activity. 

This  index  fell  eight-tenths  of  1  per- 
cent in  November.  Beginning  in  De- 
cember of  1990,  there  was  a  very  pre- 
cipitous drop  in  this  index.  It  leveled 
off  in  midsummer.  It  started  down 
again  as  we  came  into  the  fall  period, 
and  then  it  took  a  precipitous  drop  in 


November.  It  is  now  at  the  least  point 
of  any  time  during  this  recession, 
lower  even  than  last  March,  which 
many  have  considered  to  be  heretofore 
the  trough  of  the  recession. 

In  addition,  consumer  confidence  has 
plunged  35  percent  during  the  last  6 
months.  There  was  a  drop  in  consumer 
confidence  at  the  early  stages  of  the  re- 
cession. It  came  back  up  again,  and 
now  it  has  dropped  once  more  and  is 
now  at  a  lower  level  than  it  was  in  the 
1981-82  recession,  which  was  the  most 
severe  recession  we  had  experienced 
since  the  Depression. 

Retail  sales  and  industrial  produc- 
tion fell  in  December  for  the  third 
month  in  a  row.  Real  compensation  per 
hour  has  fallen  by  almost  3  percent 
over  the  past  3  years. 

It  is  very  important  to  underscore 
that  not  only  do  we  have  an  unemploy- 
ment problem,  but  those  who  are  work- 
ing have  found  that  their  compensation 
adjusted  for  inflation  has  fallen  over 
the  last  3  years.  So  those  who  are 
working,  except  people  at  the  very  top 
of  the  income  scale,  have  found  that 
their  standard  of  living  has  slipped  be- 
cause their  compensation  adjusted  for 
inflation  has  fallen  by  almost  3  percent 
over  the  past  3  years. 

The  job  outlook  for  1992  appears  to  be 
grim.  The  number  of  people  filing  ini- 
tial claims  for  unemployment  insur- 
ance has  risen  steadily  for  the  past  6 
months  and  is  back  to  where  it  was  a 
year  ago  when  the  economy  was  in 
steep  decline. 

This  chart  shows  the  average  weekly 
initial  claims  for  unemployment  insur- 
ance. This  was  the  situation  at  the  be- 
ginning of  1990.  Then  last  summer,  as 
we  moved  into  recession,  the  claims  for 
unemployment  insurance  rose  dramati- 
cally. Then  it  dropped — a  very  welcome 
development.  In  other  words,  the  num- 
ber of  people  putting  in  claims  weekly 
decreased  and  now  it  has  started  back 
up  again  and  Is  beginning  to  approach 
the  peak  which  it  had  reached  earlier 
in  this  recession. 

In  December,  the  official  unemploy- 
ment rate,  which  was  announced  on 
January  10,  rose  to  7.1  percent.  That  is 
the  highest  level  during  this  recession. 
In  this  recession,  we  had  not  gone 
above  7  percent;  we  are  now  at  7.1  per- 
cent, the  highest  level  during  this  re- 
cession, and  this  rate  excludes  a  num- 
ber of  important  aspects  of  unemploy- 
ment in  this  country. 

My  able  colleague.  Senator  Sasser, 
earlier  indicated  that  the  official  un- 
employment rate  does  not  count  dis- 
couraged workers — workers  who  have 
become  so  discouraged  by  job  prospects 
that  they  drop  out  of  the  labor  force. 
In  December,  there  were  over  1  million 
discouraged  workers,  and  there  were  6.3 
million  workers  who  want  to  work  full 
time  but  can  only  find  part-time  work: 
They  want  full-time  work.  They  are 
looking  for  full-time  work.  They  need 
full-time  work.  But  they  can  only  find 


part-time  work.  They  are  counted  at 
one-half  in  terms  of  calculating  an  un- 
employment rate. 

The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  cal- 
culates what  they  call  the  comprehen- 
sive unemployment  rate  that  includes 
not  only  the  official  rate  but  also  dis- 
couraged workers  and  the  people  want- 
ing full-time  work  who  are  working 
part  time.  If  you  count  them  all  to- 
gether, the  comprehensive  rate  in  the 
last  quarter  of  1991  was  10.4  percent.  In 
other  words,  double-digit  unemploy- 
ment. 

In  addition,  there  has  been  a  slow 
growth  of  the  labor  force  during  this 
recession.  If  the  labor  force  had  grown 
as  normally  expected,  the  rate  would 
have  been  almost  1  point  higher  than  it 
is  today;  the  10.4  would  have  been  11.2 
percent. 

It  is  estimated  that  last  year  20  mil- 
lion Americans  experienced  some  un- 
employment during  the  course  of  the 
year.  They  were  not  all  unemployed  at 
the  same  time,  but  they  experienced 
some  unemployment  during  the  course 
of  the  year.  So  unemployment  has 
touched  literally  1  out  of  5  American 
families. 

The  number  of  long-term  unem- 
ployed, those  out  of  work  for  27  weeks 
or  more,  rose  in  December  to  almost  1.5 
million.  That  is  more  than  double  the 
long-term  unemployed  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  recession. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  recession,  we 
had  a  little  over  600,000  people  unem- 
ployed 27  weeks  or  longer.  That  has 
now  risen  to  just  under  1.5  million. 

During  the  past  3  months,  payroll 
employment  in  private  business  fell  by 
335,000.  Private  sector  employment  in 
December  was  lower  than  at  any  other 
time  during  the  recession.  And,  as  Sen- 
ator Sasser  indicated  in  his  state- 
ment, many  of  our  largest  companies 
are  planning  massive  layoffs  in  1992. 
General  Motors  announced  that  last 
month.  It  has  now  set  off  a  bidding  war 
amongst  communities  and  workers  in 
order  not  to  be  one  of  the  communities 
in  which  a  plant  is  to  be  closed  down. 

For  months,  the  administration  en- 
couraged the  American  people  to  ig- 
nore the  problems  of  the  American 
economy.  We  were  given  this  siren  song 
that  the  recession  is  going  to  be  short 
and  shallow;  that  it  would  be  followed 
by  vigorous  renewed  economic  growth; 
that  we  really  did  not  need  to  do  any- 
thing. All  through  1991.  that  was  the 
litany. 

Beginning  back  in  February  1991,  just 
under  a  year  ago,  the  President's  Chier 
Economic  Adviser,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  said: 

Our  outlook  is  that  the  economy,  after  a 
relatively  brief  and  mild  recession,  will  re- 
bound by  the  middle  of  the  year.  The  reces- 
sion will  be  rather  shallow  and  short. 

President  Bush,  on  February  12,  1991, 
in  his  economic  report  said: 

The  current  recession  is  expected  to  be 
mild  and  brief  by  historical  standards. 
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U  believe  that  the  recession  is  end- 
we  are  on  the  road  to  recovery. 

Michael  Boskin,  Chairman  of 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  re- 
to  the  7-percent  unemployment 
Jime  said: 
w4uld  like  to  see  people  have  an  under- 
that  this  turnabout  is  coming.  We 
he  recovery  has  be^n. 
comments  continued  through- 
summer.     Budget     Director 
said: 
e4onomy  is  turning  up. 

,  he  said  that  "the  economy  is 

up,    the   recession   has  ended, 
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:  believe  this  country  is  in  a  reces- 


late  last  year,  the  adminis- 
seemed  to  recognize  the  seri- 
of  the  economic  situation.  We 
with  this  Hoover-like  atti- 
this  administration  that  pros- 
is  just  around  the  corner.  We 
positive  and  immediate  ac- 
get  the  economy  moving  again 
the  downward  economic  spiral 
made  this  the  longest  reces- 
60  years,  second  only   to   the 
I  tepression  itself. 
President  said   that  we   would 
the  State  of  the  Union  Mes- 
his  solutions  to  our  Nation's 
problems.  Despite  this  down- 
nlove  of  the  economy  over  a  num- 
nonths,  the  President  refrained 
cpming  forward  with  a  proposal. 
President  speaks  tonight.   I 
will  recognize  that  real  eco- 
jroblems  face  the  people  of  this 
and  they  call  out  for  real  solu- 


is  a  strong  national  consensus 

change   of  course   is   urgently 

The  latest  cover  of  Business 

articulates    this    consensus.    It 

Van  ted:  An  Economic  Policy." 

;he  editorial  accompanying  the 

8f  ory  notes: 

is  a  fairly  broad  consensus  that  the 

'  is  suffering  from  neglect  and  needs 


fixing.  The  President  and  his  advisers  have 
been  slow  to  recognize  the  serious  problem 
we  face.  And  by  misstating  how  bad  the 
economy  was,  they  blocked  the  develop- 
ments of  proposals  which  would  come  to 
grips  with  the  problem. 

The  administration  would  not  recog- 
nize the  problem.  How  can  you  have  an 
economic  policy,  a  program,  if  you  say 
there  is  "No  problem"?  That  is  what 
we  have  heard  for  almost  a  year  from 
the  administration:  "No  problem." 

The  people  out  on  the  street  know 
there  is  a  problem.  The  unemployed 
workers  know  that  there  is  a  problem. 
The  people  working  part  time  know 
that  there  is  a  problem. 

Mr.  President,  what  remains  to  be 
seen  is  whether  the  administration  not 
only  will  recognize  the  problem,  but 
have  a  plan  adequate  to  the  serious  na- 
ture of  the  situation  we  confront. 

I  just  want  very  quickly,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  set  out  what  I  think  would  be 
important  components  of  any  signifi- 
cant economic  policy. 

A  serious  change  of  economic  direc- 
tion will  require  a  plan  which,  first, 
provides  enough  stimulus  to  bring  the 
economy  out  of  recession  and  back  to  a 
reasonable  rate  of  growth  within  a 
short  period  of  time.  We  are  paying  a 
heavy  price  for  this  downturn,  includ- 
ing the  addition  of  some  $70  billion  to 
the  national  deficit. 

Second,  it  would  end  the  stagnation 
of  wages  and  compensation  which  has 
plagued  the  American  economy  over 
more  than  the  last  decade,  so  that 
those  who  are  working  find  that  in- 
stead of  getting  ahead,  they  are  slip- 
ping behind. 

Third,  it  should  reverse  the  trend  to- 
ward growing  income  and  wealth  in- 
equality in  this  country.  The  Federal 
Reserve  Board  recently  came  with  a  re- 
port which  showed  a  major  concentra- 
tion of  income  and  wealth  at  the  top 
end  of  the  scale. 

Fourth,  it  should  restore  the  ability 
of  State  and  local  governments  to 
maintain  essential  services  and  invest- 
ments during  the  recession.  State  and 
local  governments  are  cutting  back  on 
the  very  services  that  the  people  need: 
police,  fire,  and  education.  They  have 
postponed  major  infrastructure 
projects,  which  are  absolutely  essen- 
tial, which  would  put  people  to  work. 
The  mayors  and  Governors  have  as- 
sured us  that  if  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment could  provide  help  to  them,  they 
could  move  these  projects  imme- 
diately—immediately—and have  people 
working  within  a  matter  of  weeks. 

A  plan  needs  to  respond  adequately 
to  the  human  suffering  caused  by  in- 
voluntary unemployment.  It  is  a  shame 
upon  the  administration  that  they 
forced  the  unemployed  last  year  to 
wait  from  Augrust  until  Thanksgiving 
before  they  extended  unemployment 
benefits.  We  need  to  address  that  prob- 
lem, and  address  it  right  away. 

The  administration  needs  to  end 
America's  status  as  the  industrialized 


country  with  the  lowest  rate  of  invest- 
ment. As  Business  Week  put  it  in  their 
article,  the  "U.S.  Has  an  Investment 
Deficit.  " 

Next,  they  need  to  reverse  the  dec- 
ade-long assault  on  public  investment, 
which  most  economists  now  concede  is 
a  vital  partner  for  expanded  private  in- 
vestment. We  need  both  public  and  pri- 
vate investment  to  build  a  strong  econ- 
om.v,  and  the  investment  in  the  public 
sector  is  integral  and  essential  to  the 
advancement  of  the  private  sector.  As 
an  executive  of  a  trucking  company 
said  to  me,  if  his  truck  sits  for  4  hours 
in  a  traffic  jam,  that  is  coming 
straight  out  of  the  productivity  of  that 
enterprise.  If  people  come  out  of  the 
schools  unable  to  function  because 
they  are  functionally  illiterate,  that  is 
right  out  of  the  productivity  of  the  pri- 
vate enterprises  that  are  employing 
those  people.  In  addition,  the  adminis- 
tration needs  to  address  the  credit 
crunch  and  restore  the  willingness  of 
financial  institutions  to  extend  credit 
for  economically  viable  projects. 

As  that  list  indicates,  there  is  an  im- 
portant test  of  the  seriousness  of  the 
President's  economic  policy  proposals. 
Proposals  for  tax  cuts  in  and  of  them- 
selves are  not  a  complete  economic 
plan.  Changes  in  tax  policy  may  be 
part  of  a  viable  plan  and  need  to  be  ex- 
amined, but,  alone,  they  are  not  the 
substitute  for  an  economic  plan.  We 
face  a  range  of  economic  problems.  The 
President  needs  to  recognize  the 
breadth  and  depth  of  the  challenge,  the 
breadth  and  depth  of  the  unemploy- 
ment here  at  home,  and  the  challenge 
we  are  confronting  internationally 
from  our  trading  partners.  We  need  to 
move  the  economy  out  of  recession  to 
address  the  investment  deficit,  to  ad- 
dress the  stagnation  of  wages  and  com- 
pensation for  working  people,  middle- 
income  Americans,  to  reverse  the  trend 
toward  grrowing  income  inequality,  and 
to  allow  State  and  local  governments 
to  move  forward  and  restore  the  invest- 
ment in  our  Nation's  future. 

We  are  looking  to  the  President  to- 
night not  to  give  us  a  handful  of 
paliatives — so-called  panaceas — but  to 
come  in  with  a  comprehensive  eco- 
nomic policy  that  will  move  the  Nation 
out  of  recession  and  restore  long-term 
prosperity  to  the  U.S.  economy. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
senior  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Kennedy]. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  as  in 
morning  business. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senate  is  transacting  morning  business 
at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  proceed  for  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  Senator  may  proceed 
for  15  minutes.  The  Senator  is  recog- 
nized for  15  minutes. 


DEMOCRATS  AND  EDUCATION 


Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  when 
a  nation  suddenly  falls  into  decline, 
losing  its  influence  and  power,  histo- 
rians probe  its  policies  to  determine 
the  cause. 

Today,  historians  are  carrying  out 
such  analyses  on  the  Soviet  Union.  But 
in  future  years,  they  may  also  be  ex- 
ploring the  cause  of  America's  decline. 
How  is  it,  they  may  ask,  that  a  nation 
so  blessed  in  its  freedoms,  so  rich  in 
natural  resources,  so  proud  of  its  insti- 
tutions, suddenly  fell  into  decline?  How 
is  it  that  nations  we  once  sheltered 
came  to  overshadow  us  in  vitality  and 
prosperity? 

One  of  the  principal  causes  may  well 
be  the  failure  to  devote  sufficient  at- 
tention and  resources  to  the  education 
and  training  of  our  citizens.  Nations 
that  invest  in  high-quality  education 
and  training  will  outperform  nations 
that  do  not  make  similar  investments. 
The  issue  is  not  simply  more  spending 
but  better  spending — focusing  our  ini- 
tiatives on  efforts  that  we  know  will 
work  and  can  get  the  job  done. 

In  a  recent  survey  of  employers,  two- 
thirds  answered  negatively  when  asked 
about  the  overall  preparation  of  recent 
students  to  hold  jobs.  That  is  not  sur- 
prising, when  we  consider  that  roughly 
15  percent  of  the  Nation's  high  school 
seniors  are  competent  in  math  accord- 
ing to  a  recent  national  analysis.  More- 
over, in  one  international  study,  our 
13-year  olds  ranked  last  in  ability  to 
solve  math  problems.  We  cannot  expect 
to  compete  in  tomorrow's  global  econ- 
omy when  today's  students  are  already 
far  behind  those  of  other  nations. 

Education  is  the  lifeblood  of  our  na- 
tional strength.  Whenever  the  Nation 
has  faced  new  challenges,  one  of  our 
first  responses  has  been  to  redouble  our 
educational  efforts. 

When  the  Depression  persisted  in  the 
1930's,  President  Franklin  Roosevelt  es- 
tablished the  Civilian  Conservation 
Corps  to  provide  jobs,  training,  and 
basic  education  for  unemployed  youth, 
and  he  established  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's first  student  aid  program  to 
help  college  students  stay  in  school.  In 
the  late  1950's,  President  Eisenhower 
and  Congress  responded  to  the  launch- 
ing of  Sputnik  by  enacting  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act,  which 
made  new  assistance  available  for  col- 
lege student  aid  and  expanded  pro- 
grams to  train  math  and  science  teach- 
ers. 

In  the  1960's,  wrestling  with  the 
threat  of  communism  abroad  and  the 
specter  of  poverty  at  home.  Congress 
passed  landmark  legislation  establish- 
ing ground  breaking  programs  that  are 
still  important  today:  the  Vocational 
Education  Act,  Head  Start,  the  Job 
Corps,  and  the  Elementary/Secondary 
Education  and  Higher  Education  Acts 
with  their  indispensable  assistance  to 
low-income  school  districts  and  the  vi- 
tally important  student  aid  programs, 
such  as  Pell  grants  and  Stafford  loans. 


But  today,  when  the  economy  is 
stalled  and  our  education  system  is 
under  serious  challenge,  we  seem  to 
have  lost  our  will.  We  talk  about  the 
need  for  a  new  commitment  to  edu- 
cation. We  have  a  President  who  wants 
to  be  called  the  education  President. 
But  when  the  time  comes  for  action, 
the  administration  fails  to  follow 
through. 

If  President  Bush  wants  to  be  the 
education  President,  he  has  to  do  more 
than  talk  about  it.  He  has  to  take  con- 
crete steps  to  correct  the  Nation's  seri- 
ous educational  deficiencies. 

First,  he  should  commit  himself  to  a 
major  additional  investment  in  the 
proven  programs  that  will  help  assure 
that  students  start  school  ready  to 
learn.  Head  Start,  WIC,  and  immuniza- 
tion programs  are  not  just  frills — they 
are  the  essence  of  the  Nation's  invest- 
ment in  young  children.  A  recent  study 
by  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Teaching  concluded  that 
more  than  a  third  of  the  Nation's  5- 
year  olds  are  not  ready  for  school  when 
they  start  kindergarten.  Many  of  those 
who  start  school  behind  will  never 
catch  up.  And  the  Nation  will  pay  a 
heavy  long-term  cost  for  its  failure  to 
make  a  modest  investment  in  the  early 
childhood  programs  that  are  so  impor- 
tant to  our  youngest  citizens. 

Second,  the  President  should  move  to 
full  funding  of  the  Chapter  1  Program, 
which  serves  the  economically  dis- 
advantaged. Every  evaluation  of  this 
program  has  pointed  to  the  gains  in 
student  achievement  that  flow  from  it. 
Yet  the  program  still  serves  only  half 
of  the  Nation's  eligible  students.  In- 
stead of  adequate  funds,  the  adminis- 
tration has  focused  on  an  effort  to  turn 
chapter  1  into  a  voucher  program,  so 
that  Federal  aid  can  go  to  private 
schools. 

Third,  the  President  should  support 
additional  investments  in  college  aid — 
Pell  grants,  guaranteed  student  loans, 
supplemental  grants  and  work  study. 
America  is  notable  for  widespread  ac- 
cess to  higher  education.  No  other  na- 
tion in  the  world  makes  postsecondary 
opportunities  available  to  so  many  of 
its  citizens.  This  commitment  is  an  im- 
portant engine  of  economic  growth  and 
social  progress. 

We  must  make  sure  that  the  doors  of 
higher  education  are  not  closed  be- 
cause students  cannot  afford  the  costs. 
The  Federal  student  aid  programs  have 
helped  millions  of  students,  and  those 
who  have  received  the  assistance  have 
gone  on  to  make  important  contribu- 
tions to  the  Nation  and  to  our  national 
well-being. 

The  President  should  also  endorse 
new  initiatives  in  job  training  for  the 
large  numbers  of  high  school  students 
who  move  directly  into  the  labor  force. 
Existing  programs  should  be  reviewed 
and  revised  and  expanded  to  assure 
that  these  students— the  Nation's 
frontline  work  force  of  the  future — will 


be  well-qualified  for  their  careers.  Con- 
erress  is  far  ahead  of  the  administration 
in  offering  solutions  to  these  problems, 
and  this  is  an  area  when  leadership  is 
especially  urgent. 

In  other  areas  as  well,  we  need  more 
effective  action.  The  number  and  qual- 
ity of  school  teachers  is  low.  We  must 
increase  our  commitment  to  having 
the  best  teachers  in  the  world.  Again, 
the  administration's  proposals  in  this 
area  fall  short  of  what  the  Nation 
needs. 

The  President  should  also  do  more  to 
help  combine  the  social  services  that 
children  need  and  make  them  more  ac- 
cessible. Students  cannot  succeed  aca- 
demically if  they  are  suffering  health, 
social,  or  family  problems.  Yet  efforts 
to  consolidate  existing  programs  and 
make  it  possible  for  students  to  obtain 
them  in  one  place  have  suffered  be- 
cause of  the  lack  of  leadership. 

Finally,  the  President  should  make  a 
set  of  concrete  proposals  with  respect 
to  educational  standards  and  testing. 
The  administration  has  talked  about 
this  complex  and  controversial  issue, 
but  it  has  not  put  forward  concrete 
proposals  to  address  It.  I  have  intro- 
duced legislation  in  this  area,  as  has 
the  chairman  of  the  Education  Sub- 
committee, Senator  Pell.  Democrats 
in  the  Senate  want  to  make  this  hap- 
pen, but  we  need  the  leadership  and 
support  of  the  administration. 

The  Nation's  education  needs  are  im- 
mense. But  so  far,  the  President  has 
been  content  with  endorsing  goals 
rather  than  laying  out  comprehensive 
proposals  for  reform.  Choice  and  pri- 
vatization are  not  adequate  answers  to 
the  serious  challenge  of  school  reform. 

It  is  easy  to  predict  what  the  Presi- 
dent will  recommend  in  his  education 
budget.  Since  this  is  a  year  divisible  by 
four,  the  President  will  propose  to 
boost  education  spending.  All  Repub- 
lican Presidents  want  to  increase  the 
Federal  investment  in  education  in 
election  years.  Look  at  the  record. 
President  Reagan  proposed  increases  in 
education  spending  in  1984  and  1988. 
But  in  every  other  year — when  he  was 
not  running  for  reelection— he  sug- 
gested cuts.  President  Bush  has  not 
proposed  cuts  in  education  spending — 
but  he  has  not  proposed  significant  in- 
creases either.  But  in  this  election 
year,  the  President  is  likely  to  redis- 
cover the  virtue  of  a  substantial  in- 
crease. 

Consider  the  President's  recent  budg- 
et proposals  for  Head  Start.  That  pro- 
gram, which  provides  education,  meals, 
and  health  services  for  preschool  chil- 
dren from  low-income  families,  is  one 
of  the  most  successful  social  programs 
in  the  Nation's  history.  Studies  have 
shown  that  participants  are  twice  as 
likely  to  be  employed  and  50  percent 
more  likely  to  have  graduated  from 
high  school  in  comparison  with 
nonparticipants.  For  every  dollar  spent 
on  Head  Start,  the  country  saves  al- 
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S5  in  later  social  costs.  But  at 

fewer  than  30  percent  of  eligi- 

clAldren  are  served  by  Head  Start. 

nany  occasions.  President  Bush 

lipservice  to  Head  Start.  For 

le  proposed   a  SlOO  million   in- 

in  funding.  When  we  asked  why 

a^lmlnistration    proposed    such    a 

ncrease,  we  were  told  that  more 

could  not  be  absorbed  at  the 

evel.  At  that  rate  it  would  take 

180  years   before  all   eligible 

are  served. 

year,  in  an  election  year,  Presi- 

tush  has  decided  that  the  time 

for  a  substantial  increase  for 

itaxt  and  he  has  called  for  $600 

in  new  funds  I  welcome  the  in- 

but  it  is  difl'icult  to  regard  it  as 

than   an   election-year   handout 

)n  an  election-year  conversion. 

President  has  also  put  forward 

of  education  reform  for  the 

'8    elementary    and    secondary 

We  all  know  that  the  Nation 

to  improve  student  achievement 

its  schools.  What  the  National 

on  Education   Excellence 

in  1983  is  true  today— we  are  a 

at  risk.  We  ignore  the  poor  per- 

of  our  schools  at  our  peril. 

;he  President's  proposal  was  dis- 

The  administration's  plan 

basic  ideas:  using  public  funds 

private  schools,  and  creating  535 

s  :hools  handpicked  by   the  Sec- 

of  Education. 

E^resident  would  have  us  believe 

new  schools,  public  funds  to 

schools,  and  an  election  year 

for  Head  Start  are  the  road  to 

reform.     Instead,    America 

undertake  a  broad-based  effort 

all  schools,  from  preschool 

graduate  school  education. 

Democratic  proposal  to  improve 

education  and  reach  the  na- 

jducation  goals  has  four  parts: 

we    must    make    Head    Start 

to  every  eligible  3-,  4-,  and  5- 

d  child  in  the  Nation.  Expanding 

!  Itart  is  the  single  most  impor- 

the  Federal  Government  can 

improve  American  education. 

vklue   of  Head   Start   is   unques- 

and  our  commitment  to  it  must 

and  unwavering.  Legisla- 

pinding  before  the  Senate,  S.  911, 

afcomplish   this   purpose,   and   I 

Senate  will  have  a  chance  to 
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measure  up  very  soon. 

,  we  must  provide  funds  for  re- 

structi^ring  elementary  and  secondary 

.   Unlike   the   President's   plan, 

targets   resources   for   too   few 

the  Democratic  proposal  seeks 

efticourage       education       reform 

throug  [lout  the  Nation.  Across  Amer- 

t^achers  and  administrators  are 

innovative  ideas  to  bring  the 

jack  to  learning — but  too  often 

qannot  fully  realize  their  plans 

they  lack  the  necessary  funds. 

the     Democratic     initiative, 

will  be  made  available  to  local 


public  schools  to  implement  their  own 
school  improvement  programs.  To 
qualify  for  continued  funding,  a  school 
will  have  to  demonstrate  measurable 
progress  in  meeting  goals  for  academic 
achievement.  Some  of  the  funds  under 
the  Democratic  plan  will  be  available 
for  statewide  reform  efforts  to  boost 
student  achievement.  The  focus  of  the 
Democratic  plan,  however,  is  threefold: 
public  schools  only,  school-designed 
and  implemented  reforms,  and  ac- 
countability for  the  results. 

Third,  we  must  increase  college  aid 
for  working  and  middle-income  fami- 
lies. Today,  more  and  more  families 
are  feeling  the  burden  of  the  recession, 
wondering  if  they  can  still  afford  to 
send  their  children  to  college.  Yet  last 
year  President  Bush  proposed  to  re- 
structure Pell  grants  so  that  funds  are 
available  only  to  students  with  family 
incomes  under  $10,000.  We  must  move 
in  the  opposite  direction.  Income  ceil- 
ings and  needs-test  restrictions  must 
be  reformed  so  that  children  of  work- 
ing families  are  not  squeezed  out  of 
higher  education.  The  Labor  Commit- 
tee has  reported  out  a  bill  to  reauthor- 
ize the  Higher  Education  Act  that  will 
extend  and  expand  Federal  student 
loan  and  grant  programs,  and  the  Sen- 
ate will  consider  this  bill  in  the  coming 
weeks. 

Finally,  we  must  develop  new  pro- 
grams to  support  the  transition  from 
school  to  work  and  to  improve  the 
skills  of  our  work  force.  The  majority 
of  young  Americans  enter  the  job  mar- 
ket without  a  college  degree.  Yet  all 
too  often,  we  treat  their  entry  into  the 
work  force  as  an  afterthought,  as  if  our 
educational  responsibilities  stopped  at 
the  schoolhouse  door. 

Democrats  are  committed  to  provid- 
ing Federal  support  to  improve  school- 
to-work  transition  programs  for 
noncollege-bound  youth,  and  to  foster 
ongoing  skill  development  throughout 
every  worker's  career.  Our  proposal 
calls  for: 

The  establishment  of  national  stand- 
ards for  occupational  training; 

The  creation  of  career  preparation 
programs  that  combine  academic  edu- 
cation and  mentored  on-the-job  train- 
ing; and 

Improved  workplace  education  by  re- 
quiring employers  to  invest  at  leeot  1 
percent  of  their  payroll  in  worker 
training. 

It  is  interesting  that  Germany  pro- 
vides about  3.5  percent  of  payroll  in- 
vestment, France  about  5  percent, 
other  Europeans  have  comparable  re- 
quirements. What  we  are  basically 
talking  about  is  just  1  percent,  prob- 
ably not  sufficient  but  it  is  a  down  pay- 
ment and  it  is  in  the  correct  direction. 

Democrats  recognize  that  the  Nation 
faces  a  fateful  choice:  Either  we  make 
the  investment  in  human  capital  nec- 
essary to  compete  with  other  nations 
by  preparing  our  frontline  workers  for 
the  new,  high-tech  workplace,   or  we 


consign  America  to  an  irreversible  fu- 
ture of  declining  wages. 

None  of  these  improvements  in  edu- 
cation will  come  cheaply.  None  will 
come  easily.  But  in  a  time  of  serious 
economic  challenge,  no  investment  we 
make  will  be  more  important  for  the 
Nation's  future. 

We  must  not  hesitate  because  of  the 
difficult  choices  before  us.  Either  we 
mean  what  we  say  about  education,  or 
we  don't.  Let  the  country  decide.  Let 
the  American  people  be  the  judge. 

I  thank  the  Chair. 


EXTENSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd]. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  may  I  in- 
quire of  the  Chair  as  to  how  much  time 
remains  for  morning  business?  I  believe 
we  are  in  morning  business? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Morn- 
ing business  extends  until  12  o'clock 
noon.  The  Senator  was  to  be  recognized 
for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  morning 
business  be  extended  until  12:10. 

The  PRESIDEINT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  Sen- 
ator is  recognized  for  30  minutes  and 
morning  business  will  extend  until  the 
hour  of  12:10  p.m. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  hope  to 
be  briefer  than  that,  so  we  may  actu- 
ally conclude  before  the  hour  of  12 
noon. 


ECONOMIC  TURMOIL 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  through- 
out our  history  too  many  from  the  po- 
litical community  have  responded  to 
recessions  in  the  same  predictable 
manner— with  misguided  optimism,  de- 
nial, and  inaction.  Those  seem  to  have 
been  the  standards  by  which  previous 
periods  in  our  history  have  responded 
to  recessions,  at  least  in  their  earliest 
days.  Unfortunately,  Mr.  President,  the 
current  recession  seems  to  be  no  excep- 
tion in  that  regard. 

For  nearly  3  years  now  our  Nation 
has  been  in  economic  turmoil.  Since 
January  1989,  job  growth  has  come  to  a 
halt  in  this  country.  That  was  3  years 
ago,  Mr.  President — not  last  week  or 
last  month,  not  even  last  year,  but  3 
years  ago.  Job  growth  basically  came 
to  a  halt.  Unemployment,  as  we  all 
know,  is  now  up  to  7.1  percent  in  this 
country,  the  highest  mark  in  5  years. 
And  yet,  Mr.  President,  I  know  of  no 
one  who  believes  this  number  is  an  ac- 
curate reflection  of  the  real  unemploy- 
ment in  our  country.  Most  believe — and 
I  think  correctly  so — that  the  number 
of  unemployed  is  far  higher  than  the 
number  of  7.1  percent  would  reflect. 

Weekly  earnings  are  down.  Housing 
starts  have  plummeted.  Mr.  President, 
the  statistics  go  on  and  on  that  would 


indicate  how  much  difficulty  our  coun- 
try is  in  economically. 

These  conditions,  of  course,  did  not 
appear  overnight.  They  have  been  visi- 
ble for  years.  Structural  changes  are 
taking  place.  Manufacturing  jobs  have 
been  disappearing  at  a  precipitous  rate 
since  the  early  1980's.  Sadly,  and  trag- 
ically, Mr.  President,  I  believe  many  of 
the  jobs  eliminated  over  the  last  2 
years  are  gone  for  good. 

Mr.  President,  these  fundamental 
changes  demand  strong  leadership.  Our 
world  has  changed.  That  is  obvious.  We 
have  desperately  needed  leadership  to 
pull  us  out  of  these  conditions,  and  we 
have  desperately  needed  leadership  to 
prepare  us  for  the  challenges  of  this 
decade  and  the  next  century. 

Unfortunately,  until  last  month,  on 
the  17th  of  December,  1991,  almost  3 
years  from  when  the  recession  began, 
the  President  refused  to  recognize  the 
changes  happening  across  our  country. 
Incredible  as  it  is  to  believe,  our  Presi- 
dent even  refused  to  admit  that  we 
were  in  a  recession,  until  a  little  more 
than  a  month  ago. 

In  my  home  State  of  Connecticut, 
the  recession  has  hit  us  as  hard  as — if 
not  harder  than— any  other  State  in 
this  country.  Mr.  President,  I  have  met 
with  people  who  have  lost  jobs,  seen 
their  businesses  fail,  and  seen  their 
families  broken  in  the  last  several 
years.  Many  rightfully  wonder  how  a 
nation  with  so  much  material  wealth 
could  have  such  poverty  and  pain. 
Many  wonder  how  a  nation  so  rich  in 
natural  resources  could  be  so  short  on 
compassion  and  human  decency. 

Mr.  President,  like  many  other  Mem- 
bers of  this  body,  I  have  met  with  doz- 
ens and  dozens  of  my  constituents  over 
the  past  number  of  months  to  hear 
firsthand  what  they  and  their  families 
are  going  through.  Mr.  President,  I  met 
with  Abe  Goldin  of  Milford,  CT,  who 
has  not  been  able  to  find  work  as  a 
printer,  despite  39  years  in  the  busi- 
ness. At  the  height  of  his  profession,  he 
was  making  over  $16  per  hour.  At  a 
field  hearing  this  past  fall,  he  told  me, 
Mr.  President,  that  he  would  be  lucky 
to  find  work  for  half  of  his  former  sal- 
ary, if  he  could  find  any  work  at  all. 

Pamela  Shea  is  a  single  mother  with 
two  children  who  lives  in  Meriden,  CT. 
She  was  laid  off  last  May  by  the  Con- 
necticut State  Police  Department. 
When  she  came  before  our  committee 
in  September,  4  months  later,  she  told 
us  how  she  was  struggling  to  make 
ends  meet,  and  it  was  almost  impos- 
sible for  her  to  care  for  her  two  chil- 
dren and  search  for  a  job  at  the  same 
time. 

Mr.  President,  I  found  that  no  one  is 
safe  or  immune  from  this  recession. 
Just  this  week,  I  received  a  haunting 
letter  from  a  West  Hartford  resident 
named  Allen  Stenhouse.  Mr.  Stenhouse 
was  a  business  manager  at  an  insur- 
ance agency  making  close  to  $50,000  a 
year.  He  was  laid  off  3  years  ago  and 


still  has  not  been  able  to  find  any 
work.  Within  30  days,  he  wrote,  he  will 
be  filing  for  bankruptcy. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  three  indi- 
viduals, but  they  reflect  what  is  going 
on  in  thousands  and  thousands  of 
homes  across  my  State,  across  my  re- 
gion of  the  country,  and  across  this 
great  Nation. 

These  are  people  who  are  hard- 
working Americans,  people  who  have 
never  been  without  work,  people  who 
have  acquired  skills,  people  who  have 
acquired  professions,  people  who  have 
provided  for  their  families,  people  who 
have  been  conunitted  and  have  given  to 
their  communities,  people  who  were  in- 
volved. Yet,  these  individuals  reflect 
what  is  going  on  day  after  day,  hour 
after  hour.  Families  are,  for  the  first 
time,  finding  themselves  incapable  of 
providing  for  the  basic  needs  of  their 
own  families. 

For  these  and  other  Connecticut  resi- 
dents, Mr.  President,  our  Nation's  lead- 
er has  shared  just  one  piece  of  advice: 
Wait  for  the  State  of  the  Union  Ad- 
dress. Well,  expectations  are  very  high 
today  in  our  Nation's  Capitol.  Mr. 
President,  people  are  desperately  seek- 
ing solutions.  They  are  tired  of  speech- 
es and  rhetoric.  They  clearly  need  lead- 
ership and,  more  particularly,  they 
want  action. 

Hopefully,  tonight's  speech  will  offer 
the  catalyst  for  the  President  and  the 
Congress  to  work  together,  to  set  our 
economy  back  on  track.  We  need  to 
adopt— I  think  all  would  agree— solid, 
long-term  solutions  for  the  people,  not 
only  of  my  State  but  for  the  people  of 
this  great  Nation. 

Connecticut  has  been  hit  early  and 
hard  by  this  recession.  In  the  last  year 
alone,  we  lost  100,000  jobs  in  my  State. 
Bankruptcies  have  gone  up  220  percent 
in  the  last  half  of  1991,  as  com.pared  to 
the  year  before.  This  December,  Con- 
necticut entered  its  32d  consecutive 
month  of  job  losses,  the  longest  eco- 
nomic downturn  since  World  War  n. 

Frankly,  Mr.  President,  in  certain 
sections  of  my  State,  the  unemploy- 
ment rates  are  now  higher  than  they 
were  at  the  height  of  the  Great  Depres- 
sion. Incredible  as  that  is  to  believe, 
that  is  how  tragic  it  has  become  in  cer- 
tain sections  of  my  State. 

The  immediate  future  looks  no  bet- 
ter. In  fact,  for  the  period  entering 
January  18,  just  a  week  or  so  ago,  un- 
employment claims  in  Connecticut 
rose  by  more  than  35  percent.  The  peo- 
ple of  my  State  have  not  had  it  easy 
for  the  last  couple  of  years,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. We  have  been  losing  high-paying, 
skilled  manufacturing  jobs  since  1982. 
We  have  suffered  through  a  State  budg- 
et crisis  that  has  left  citizens  and 
State  lawmakers  bitterly  divided,  to 
put  it  mildly. 

Lately,  the  people  of  Connecticut 
have  been  met  almost  every  day  with 
news  of  another  layoff  in  the  defense 
industry.  Just  last  week.  United  Tech- 


nologies Corp.  announced  it  would  drop 
nearly  7,000  Connecticut  workers  from 
its  payroll  over  the  next  couple  of 
years  and  14,000  people  nationwide. 

Some  18.000  employees  of  the  Electric 
Boat  Division  of  General  Dynamics  are 
waiting  anxiously  for  this  evening's 
speech  and  the  budget  that  will  come 
out  in  the  next  several  days.  Their  very 
livelihoods,  not  to  mention  the  indus- 
trial base  of  the  only  submarine  manu- 
facturer left  in  this  great  country  of 
ours,  may  well  be  determined  by  the 
decisions  announced  this  evening  and 
over  the  next  several  days. 

Mr.  President,  I  point  out  that  only  a 
decade  ago  there  were  six  manufactur- 
ers of  submarine  technology  in  the 
United  States.  It  says  volumes  that 
today  we  are  left  with  only  one  in  this 
grreat  country  of  ours  capable  of  build- 
ing a  critical  element  for  this  Nation's 
national  security. 

If  those  people  lose  their  jobs  it  will 
not  only  be  an  economic  blow  to  my 
State.  I  would  point  out  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  my  colleagues  here  that  if  we 
lose  those  jobs,  far  more  may  be  at 
stake.  There  are  39  nations,  as  we 
speak  here  this  morning,  that  build  or 
have  some  400  submarines  prowling  the 
ocean  floors  this  very  day.  Seventeen 
nations  build  submarines  in  the  world 
today.  We  have  one  contractor  left,  and 
I  suspect  we  may  lose  it  this  year,  if 
the  rumors  are  correct. 

The  people  of  Connecticut  are  no  dif- 
ferent from  anybody  around  this  coun- 
try, Mr.  President.  I  do  not  mean  to 
focus  just  on  Connecticut.  But  my 
State  has  felt  it  hard  in  these  last  cou- 
ple of  years,  and  I  know  people  all 
across  this  country  from  the  Midwest, 
the  South,  the  Far  West,  are  beginning 
to  feel  what  we  have  felt  over  the  last 
several  years.  They  are  worried  about 
their  jobs.  They  are  worried  abut  their 
families.  They  are  worried  about  their 
Nation  and  its  future. 

An  older  generation,  Mr.  President, 
of  course,  remembers  fear,  a  genoration 
that  went  through  the  Great  Depres- 
sion. I  was  born  after  the  Great  Depres- 
sion, but  I  heard  my  parents  and  grand- 
parents talk  about  what  it  was  like  to 
have  fear,  that  fear  of  not  knowing 
where  the  next  loaf  of  bread  or  the  next 
meal  would  come  from. 

My  father  was  the  first  Director  of 
the  National  Youth  Administration  in 
the  State  of  Connecticut.  He  described 
to  me  about  how  people  walked  for 
miles  to  New  Haven.  CT.  where  the  job 
office  was,  to  see  if  there  was  not  some 
work  they  could  do  to  provide  for  their 
families. 

I  only  know  about  that  kind  of  fear 
because  an  older  generation  told  me 
about  it.  Mr.  President.  But  I  think 
what  I  am  seeing  in  my  constituents' 
eyes  today,  what  I  see  in  other  people's 
eyes  around  this  country,  is  the  same 
kind  of  fear  that  my  parents  and  my 
grandparents  talked  about. 

I  finally  understand,  I  think,  what 
they  were  trying  to  describe  to  their 
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,  what  it  was  like  to  live  in  the 

part  of  the  1920's.  I  finally  under- 

ivhat  it  was  like  to  feel  that  no 

to  care,  no  one  seemed  to 

no   one  seemed  to  be  able  to 

i  ction.  Of  course,  a  great  Presi- 

us  that  the  only  thing  we  had 

was  fear  itself,  and  he  injected 

the  people  of  this  country,  and 

egan  to  build  and  bring  them- 

out  of  that  misery. 

President.  I  am  seeing  that  kind 

today.   People  fear  that  their 

of  owning  a  home,  of  starting  a 

business,    of   learning    new    job 

are  never  going  to  come  true. 

fear.    Mr.    President,    maybe 
so  than  anything  else,  for  their 
It  is  one   thing  to   fear  for 
and  wonder  whether  or  not 
11   have   a   job   tomorrow,    but 
rou  fear  for  your  offspring,  won- 
whether  they  will  have  a  chance 
(^cent  future,  that  more  than  any 
'ear,  I  suspect,  is  more  gripping 
family  than  is  trying  to  make 
neet.    Mr.    President,    they    fear 
<  ountry  is  coming  undone.  They 
country  is  fraying, 
dent  Bush  did  not  singlehand- 
this  recession.  It  would  be 
to  suggest  that.  What  is  un- 
Mr.  President,  is  the  Presi- 
repeated  failure — repeated  fail- 
acknowledge  the  existence  of 
or  depression,  as  it  is  in 
darts  of  our  Nation, 
ailure  to  even  admit  that  these 
existed,  I  think,  has  limited 
s  ability,  quite  frankly, 
to  this  situation.  And  the 
s  stubborn  refusal  to  look  for 
st>lutions   has   shortchanged    the 
people, 
urse.  this  is  no  time  today,  as 
to  listen  to  the  President's 
f  the  Union  Address,  to  just  try 
a  finger  of  responsibility.  As 
earlier.  Mr.  President,  this  is  a 
deliver  solutions, 
luestions  we  must  ask  ourselves 
are  those  solutions,  and  how 
get  about  the  business  of  put- 

into  action, 
ilready    know,    of    course,    the 
's  record.  The  President's  pri- 
have  been  obvious.  The  very  af- 
and  special  interests,  have  al- 
;ome   first,    regrettably.    For   4 
he  President  has  neglected,  as 
know,  the  concerns  of  middle- 
/imericans. 
again,  we  hear  the  Bush  admin- 
wants    to    enact — and    they 
jxclusively    focused    on    this— a 
>ased  cut  for  the  capital  gains 
is  almost  a  mantra.  Every  time 
about  recovery,  it  is  always 
based  capital   gains   tax — a 
we  all  know,  that  would  benefit 
affluent  sector  of  our  society. 
President.   I   happen   to   believe 
1  nay  be  a  role  for  a  targeted  cap- 
ns  tax  in  this  economic  equa- 
are   talking  about.   But  our 
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equation  must  include  far  more  than 
just  a  proposal  that  will  make  it  pos- 
sible for  the  most  affluent  to  enjoy  a 
tax  break.  Such  a  cut.  a  targeted  cut. 
for  new  investment  in  small  compa- 
nies, if  it  were  focused  properly,  I 
think,  would  help  create  jobs  and  stim- 
ulate new  economic  growth. 

And  I  am  pleased  to  hear  the  Presi- 
dent may  also  finally  embrace  the  idea 
of  a  tax  break  for  middle-income  fami- 
lies. Over  a  year  ago.  Members  of  this 
body  pushed  to  give  the  middle-income 
class  a  tax  break.  Though  the  Presi- 
dent's provision  is  late  in  coming,  it  is 
a  hopeful  sign  that  we  may  be  able  to 
deliver  a  tax  break  for  those  people 
this  year.  Mr.  President,  it  is  a  good 
idea,  and  I  hope  it  will  be  enacted. 

If  we  want  to  get  this  economy  mov- 
ing again,  we  need  to  have  more  than 
just  a  quick  political  fix.  We  need  real 
solutions  that  will  restore  fairness  to 
the  top  of  the  economic  agenda. 

It  means  that  we  must  do  something 
to  aid  our  cities  which  have  been  in 
steady  decline.  I  should  know,  Mr. 
President.  Connecticut  has  3  of  the  10 
poorest  cities  in  our  Nation. 

It  means  we  must  do  something 
about  trying  to  bring  down  the  cost  of 
health  care  while  making  it  accessible 
to  everyone. 

It  means  we  must  extend  unemploy- 
ment benefits  now  for  as  long  as  they 
are  needed. 

It  means  we  must  implement  eco- 
nomic policies  that  care  about  workers 
and  people  and  not  just  statistics.  The 
President  tells  us  the  drop  in  the  de- 
fense budget  over  the  next  years  will 
not  hurt  the  overall  economy.  But  he 
misses  the  trees  for  the  forest.  We  need 
a  sound  policy  to  help  communities, 
workers,  and  businesses  to  adjust  to 
this  massive  reshaping  of  our  spending 
priorities. 

It  means,  Mr.  President,  we  have  to 
move  with  urgency  on  children's  is- 
sues— and  I  am  delighted  to  hear  the 
President  say  that  he  is  for  the  Head 
Start  Program  and  WIC  and  child  nu- 
trition programs.  But,  Mr.  President,  it 
is  a  little  late  in  coming. 

Many  of  us  here  have  fought  for 
years  to  see  to  it  that  those  programs 
receive  adequate  funding.  And  I  would 
note,  Mr.  President,  the  present  occu- 
pier of  the  chair,  presiding  over  this 
body,  was  an  invaluable  asset  to  us  as 
we  fought  with  the  limited  resources 
that  we  had  in  our  overall  spending  to 
see  to  it  that  children  in  this  country 
would  not  end  up  in  last  place. 

Hopefully,  with  the  President  this 
year  finally  on  our  side,  we  will  get 
some  additional  resources,  and  those 
who  are  the  most  helpless  in  our  soci- 
ety will  at  least  be  considered  in  a 
higher  place  than  they  have  been  over 
the  last  number  of  years. 

Now  is  certainly  the  time  to  imple- 
ment family  and  medical  leave.  There 
is  no  reason  workers  in  this  country 
should  risk  losing  their  jobs  to  raise  a 
child. 


Finally,  Mr.  President,  as  Democrats, 
we  have  to  demonstrate  that  we  can  be 
both  profamily  and  probusiness.  To  get 
our  economy  going,  we  have  to  give 
private  industry  the  incentive  it  needs, 
and  I  respect  and  support  that. 

As  I  already  said,  I  think  the  tar- 
geted capital  gains  tax  cut  or  invest- 
ment tax  credit  or  research  and  devel- 
opment tax  credits  would  reward  long- 
term  future  investment,  not  provide  a 
handout  to  the  top  1  percent  or  so  in 
our  economy.  We  must  revitalize  the 
investment  tax  credit — and  do  it  as 
soon  as  possible.  We  must  make  the  re- 
search and  development  tax  credit  a 
permanent  fixture  of  our  Tax  Code. 

Most  important  of  all,  we  need  to 
work  together  this  year.  I  know  it  is  an 
election  year — the  American  public  is 
certainly  aware  of  that — but  I  think  we 
will  do  ourselves  far  more  good  politi- 
cally, if  you  will,  if  we  get  about  the 
business  of  trying  to  come  up  with 
some  intelligent  solutions  to  the  prob- 
lems the  American  public  is  des- 
perately seeking.  That  ought  to  be  our 
goal  this  year. 

If  we  do  that,  then  I  am  confident  the 
politics  will  resolve  themselves.  And  so 
while  the  temptation  may  be  to  recite 
just  the  history  and  the  litany  of  all 
the  reasons  on  how  we  have  come  to 
this  particular  point— and  I  have  iden- 
tified some  of  them  here  this  morning, 
Mr.  President — I  think  the  American 
public  is  going  to  be  far  more  inter- 
ested in  what  we  have  to  say  about 
what  we  are  going  to  do  tomorrow 
after  the  State  of  the  Union  Address 
than  how  it  was  that  we  got  ourselves 
into  the  situation  we  are  in  today. 

If  the  President  can  escape  the  spe- 
cial interests  that  have  held  him  hos- 
tage for  the  last  11  years — and  I  hope 
he  can — then  I  welcome  his  participa- 
tion in  this  debate  in  formulating  the 
solutions  that  will  get  us  out  of  this 
morass. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  been,  like  most 
of  my  colleagues,  to  town  council 
meetings  and  field  hearings  and  meet- 
ings with  citizens  across  my  State.  I 
have  hosted  roundtable  discussions  in 
all  sorts  of  constituent  gatherings.  At 
each  and  every  opportunity,  people 
come  up  and  say,  "What  is  the  Con- 
gress and  the  President  going  to  do  to 
get  us  out  of  this  situation?" 

Mr.  President,  the  message  is  clear: 
We  do  not  need  to  conduct  polls  or  con- 
duct surveys  to  find  out  whether  or  not 
the  American  public  is  interested  in 
economic  recovery  in  this  country. 
Any  person  that  has  paid  any  attention 
whatsoever  over  the  last  several  years 
should  not  have  been  able  to  avoid  the 
message  people  are  sending  the  Presi- 
dent and  their  representatives.  They 
want  solutions.  They  want  them  soon. 
They  want  them  to  be  meaningful. 

Mr.  President,  I  look  forward  this 
evening  to  the  President's  State  of  the 
Union  Address.  I  hope  it  will  be  a  posi- 
tive, constructive  one.  I  hope  the  Presl- 
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dent  will  do  what  he  did  on  Inaugura- 
tion Day,  on  January  20,  3  years  ago, 
when  the  leadership  of  the  Congress 
stood  there  on  the  western  front  of  this 
building  and  the  President  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  extended  a  hand  and  said.  "I 
want  to  work  with  the  Congress  to  help 
come  up  with  answers  to  our  prob- 
lems." 

Unfortunately,  that  hand  was  ex- 
tended that  day  but  withdrawn  almost 
immediately.  My  hope  is  he  will  extend 
that  hand  again  tonight  and  say  to  the 
leadership  in  our  Congress,  let  us  do 
what  I  promised  "to  do  3  years  ago  and 
try  to  come  up  with  some  answers  for 
the  American  public. 

That  would  be  a  welcome  message  to- 
night, and  I  will  stand  and  applaud  my 
President  if,  in  fact,  that  is  his  mes- 
sage tonight. 

Mr.  President,  I  look  forward  in  the 
weeks  and  months  ahead  to  hopefully, 
one  of  the  most  constructive  sessions 
of  any  Congress  that  I  have  had  the 
privilege  to  serve  in. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 
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TROOP  10  OF  ABERDEEN:  A 
TRIBUTE 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  President,  on 
Sunday,  February  2,  the  people  of  Ab- 
erdeen, SD,  will  celebrate  an  event 
that  embodies  some  of  the  most  impor- 
tant values  on  which  this  country  was 
founded:  brotherhood,  patriotism,  hon- 
esty, community  service,  tradition,  ex- 
cellence, and  appreciation  of  the  envi- 
ronment. Sunday,  February  2,  will 
mark  the  75th  anniversary  of  Troop  10 
of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America.  Sunday 
will  also  be  "Boy  Scout  Sunday." 

Virtually  everyone  is  aware  of  the 
many  important  ways  Scouting  has 
touched  the  lives  of  America's  young 
men  and  women.  In  fact.  Scouting  is  so 
well  established  in  this  country  that  it 
has  become  woven  into  the  very  fabric 
of  many  of  our  communities.  There  is 
perhaps  no  greater  evidence  of  that 
fact  than  the  remarkable  history  of 
Troop  10  in  Aberdeen. 

Troop  10  was  chartered  in  1917.  Its 
sponsor,  the  First  United  Methodist 
Church  of  Aberdeen,  has  remained  its 
sponsor  since  its  initiation  and  has 
provided  the  young  men  of  Troop  10  in- 
valuable and  faithful  support  for  75 
years.  The  church  is  apparently  one  of 
only  two  sponsors  in  the  country  who 
have  made  such  a  long-term  commit- 
ment to  a  Scouting  troop. 

In  its  75-year  history.  Troop  10  has 
seen  many  of  Aberdeen's  finest.  Many 
of  the  troop's  former  Scouts  have  con- 
tinued to  support  it.  One  such  Scout 
who  deserves  special  recognition  is  Joe 
VanDeRostyne.  the  young  Scout  who 
decided  to  give  back  to  Troop  10  what 
his  Scout  leaders  had  given  him,  and  is 
the  troop's  current  Scoutmaster. 
Through  nearly  20  years  of  direct  in- 
volvement, Joe  has  provided  the  young 
men  of  Troop  10  inspirational  leader- 
ship and  friendship. 


In  addition  to  Troop  lO's  wonderful 
sponsor  and  dedicated  Scoutmaster, 
there  are  several  other  people  who  de- 
serve special  recognition  on  this  im- 
portant anniversary.  Troop  lO's  assist- 
ant leaders  and  committee  people,  in- 
cluding Bill  Grate,  Steve  Miller,  John 
Vidoloff,  Alan  Dixon,  Jeff  Owens,  Todd 
Saylor,  Rich  Burroughs.  Wayne  L. 
Buss,  Earl  Kruse,  Karen  Mogan,  Robert 
Webb,  Mark  Marion,  and  Dick  Grebner, 
have  provided  essential  support. 

Finally,  I  want  to  recognize  the  cur- 
rent Scouts  of  Troop  10,  who  proudly 
carry  on  the  tradition  of  this  great  or- 
ganization: David  Burroughs,  Eric 
Buss,  Kevin  Jordanger,  Brent  W.  Kruse, 
David  A.  Larson,  Patrick  Marion,  Mar- 
tin E.  Miller.  Corey  Holt.  Chris 
Roeszler.  Jason  Rudolph.  Rob  Vidoloff, 
Jeremy  Wein,  Alon  Wiedenman,  John 
W.  Grebner,  Nate  Dixon.  Kevin  Franz, 
Aaron  F.  Holter,  and  James  A.  Berreth. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  proud  of  the  peo- 
ple who  have  been  involved  in  the  de- 
velopment of  Troop  10  throughout  its 
75-year  history,  and  I  honor  them  all. 


THANK  YOU,  ANN  GARRABRANT. 
FOR  YOUR  YEARS  WITH  ENVI- 
RONMENT AND  PUBLIC  WORKS 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  honor  today  to  pay  tribute  to  a 
staff  member  of  the  Committee  on  En- 
vironment and  Public  Works  who  is  re- 
tiring after  25  years  of  exemplary  Gov- 
ernment service. 

Ann  Garrabrant  began  working  for 
the  committee  as  a  clerical  assistant 
just  2  years  after  graduating  from  col- 
lege. She  proved  her  versatility  and 
competence,  gaining  promotions  to  re- 
search assistant  and  professional  staff 
member,  her  current  position,  and  one 
that  she  has  carried  out  with  unrivaled 
expertise  for  20  years. 

The  committee  will  lose  a  knowl- 
edgeable and  precise  public  servant  in 
Ann.  I  know  my  colleagues,  committee 
staff,  and  agency  members  who  have 
worked  with  Ann  will  feel  the  loss  of 
this  efficient  and  gracious  staff  mem- 
ber. Ann  has  already  decided  to  shift 
her  talent  to  genealogy  research  at  the 
Archives,  a  hobby  she  has  been  pursu- 
ing. We  wish  you  well,  Ann,  and  heart- 
felt thanks  and  gratitude  for  your  ef- 
forts in  shaping  the  policy  of  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works. 


TEN  PERCENT  LUXURY  TAX  ON 
BOATS 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  Presi- 
dent Bush  will  propose  the  elimination 
of  the  10-percent  luxury  tax  on  boats  in 
his  fiscal  year  1993  budget  proposal.  I 
applaud  this  action.  I  voted  against 
this  disastrous  tax  when  it  was  enacted 
in  1990,  and  I  worked  throughout  1991 
to  repeal  the  tax. 

On  September  17,  1991,  following  a 
Small  Business  Committee  hearing 
that  examined  the  impact  of  this  tax 


on  boat  builders  and  workers,  I  intro- 
duced a  sense-of-the-Senate  resolution 
calling  for  repeal  of  the  luxury  tax  on 
boats.  On  November  21,  1991,  the  U.S. 
Senate  approved  this  resolution  over- 
whelmingly by  a  vote  of  82-14. 

It  is  clear  to  me  that  there  is  tremen- 
dous support  in  the  U.S.  Senate  for  re- 
peal of  this  tax.  I  will  be  working  close- 
ly with  the  administration  and  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate  to  ensure  that 
this  tax  is  quickly  repealed  and  that 
repeal  is  made  retroactive  to  January 
1,  1992.  This  effective  date  is  vital  to 
stimulating  the  purchase  of  boats  and 
preserving  thousands  of  jobs  in  the 
boat  building  industry. 

This  tax  has  backfired.  It  has  put 
thousands  of  middle-class  workers  who 
build  boats  in  the  unemployment  lines. 

An  industry  that  is  vitally  important 
to  Wisconsin  has  been  singled  out  for 
economic  destruction.  In  my  State, 
Carver  Boats  in  Pulaski,  Cruisers  Inc. 
in  Oconto,  Skipperliner  in  La  Crosse, 
Kracor  in  Milwaukee,  Harken  Yacht 
Co.  in  Pewaukee,  and  others  are  all  suf- 
fering serious  damage  from  this  tax. 

Hundreds  of  workers  in  my  State  will 
soon  lose  their  jobs  if  this  tax  is  not  re- 
pealed. Thousands  will  lose  their  jobs 
across  America.  It  is  inconceivable  to 
me  that  Congress  is  unwilling  to  help 
these  people  and  save  their  jobs. 

Some  have  argued  that  the  job  loss  in 
the  boating  industry  is  due  entirely  to 
the  recession.  This  is  clearly  wrong. 
Since  last  year,  when  the  boat  tax 
went  into  effect,  there  has  been  a  70- 
percent  drop  in  the  sale  of  boats  sub- 
ject to  the  luxury  tax,  those  over 
$100,000.  By  contrast  the  sale  of  boats 
under  $100,000  has  declined  by  34  per- 
cent. 

In  Wisconsin,  the  sale  of  boats  sub- 
ject to  the  tax  is  down  80  percent  this 
year,  and  the  sale  of  those  not  subject 
to  the  tax  is  down  40  percent. 

Obviously,  the  recession  is  a  major 
factor.  In  1989  and  1990  the  recession 
cost  100,000  marine  workers  their  jobs. 
But  adding  the  luxury  tax  on  top  of 
this  was  clearly  the  last  straw.  It  is  lit- 
erally destroying  an  industry  that  was 
already  in  desperate  straits. 

The  luxury  tax  on  boats  tax  is  any- 
thing but  a  luxury  for  the  19,000  mid- 
dle-class workers  who  have  lost  their 
jobs  because  of  it. 

Time  is  running  out.  In  addition  to 
putting  thousands  of  middle-class 
workers  in  the  unemployment  lines: 

The  boat  tax  is  forcing  plant  clo- 
sures. 

It  is  aiding  our  foreign  competitors 
by  destroying  one  of  America's  finest 
manufacturing  industries. 

It  is  costing  the  Government  far 
more  in  lost  tax  revenue  and  collection 
costs  than  it  will  raise. 

This  tax  must  go  now.  Every  month 
Congress  delays,  more  workers  lose 
their  jobs. 

Throughout  1991  there  was  no  short- 
age of  evidence  concerning  the  tremen- 
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Conf  ress  must  listen  to  America's 
boat  b  lilders  and  repeal  this  tax  now.  I 
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DR.  RUTH  LITTMAN 

Mr.  I'ACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
with  g  -eat  sorrow  that  I  speak  today  to 
honor  3r.  Ruth  Littman,  who  died  Jan- 
uary 2  1  at  Huntington  Hospital  in  New 
York.  \  native  of  Berlin,  German.y,  she 
came  o  the  United  States  soon  after 
World  War  II.  Through  the  years  she 
has  pe  rfectly  embodied  the  sense  of  a 
dedica  ed  citizen. 

Dr.  I  littman  had  many  interests.  She 
compo  ied  songs  all  her  life,  adapting 
her  c  -eative  ability  to  a  foreign 
tongue ,  and  went  on  to  set  up 
Littmi  n's  Music  Publishing  Co.  Among 
the  n  imerous  speciality  songs  she 
wrote,  two  stand  out  in  my  mind:  "The 
Safety  Song,"  written  to  help  protect 
childn  n,  and  a  lullaby,  "Pleasant 
Dream  3,"  written  in  honor  of  the  birth 
of  Pre  sident  John  F.  Kennedy's  baby 
son. 

Politics  was  her  life  and  in  this  she 
was  a  ways  solidly  supported  by  her 
husbai  d  of  44  years.  Max  Littman.  Con- 
fined 1  o  a  wheelchair  since  1967,  Ruth 
Littm)  ,n  was  one  American  who  truly 
made  i .  difference  in  the  course  she  set 
for  he  [-self.  Party  affiliation  did  not 
concer  i  her.  Ruth  chose  the  issues  she 
was  c<  ncemed  with,  and  then  worked 
with  those  who  could  help  get  the  job 


done.  We  shared  many  of  those  issues. 
She  achieved  outstanding  recognition 
through  her  work  with  the  prochoice 
movement,  child  abuse  prevention,  sen- 
ior citizens,  the  disabled  and  the  home- 
bound,  and  recently  was  promoting  leg- 
islation for  health  care  reforms. 

Ruth  Littman's  grasp  of  principle 
earned  my  confident  regard,  not  a  com- 
modity that  readily  survives  rapid 
change  these  days.  She  touched  the 
lives  of  so  many  that  her  death  brings 
sadness  to  a  host  of  friends  across  the 
country.  She  was  greatness  with 
grace — a  friend  who  enriched  our  lives 
and  leaves  us  with  fond  memories 
which  we  shall  always  treasure.  We  are 
sorry  to  lose  her  formidable  knowledge 
of  human  experience,  her  conviction 
and  expectation,  her  warmth,  wit,  and 
wisdom.  Her  legacy  to  the  many  lives 
she  touched  should  give  pride  and  com- 
fort to  all  of  us. 


COMMENDATION  OF  GEN.  CHARLES 
E.  DOMINY 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  since 
June  1987,  Maj.  Gen.  Charles  E.  Dominy 
has  served  as  the  chief  of  legislative  li- 
aison for  the  U.S.  Army.  At  the  end  of 
last  year.  General  Dominy  was  nomi- 
nated for  his  third  star,  and  selected  as 
the  director  of  Army  staff.  I  am  pleased 
to  have  this  opportunity  to  remark  on 
the  fine  service  he  has  offered,  and  con- 
tinues to  offer,  the  Congress,  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army. 

General  Dominy's  distinguished  ca- 
reer has  spanned  29  years,  and  has  in- 
cluded command  of  the  U.S.  Army  Mis- 
souri River  Engineering  Division,  serv- 
ice as  the  executive  officer  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army,  and  service  as  dis- 
trict engineer  of  the  U.S.  Army  Savan- 
nah Engineer  District.  He  is  a  graduate 
of  the  Army  War  College  and  holds  a 
master's  degree  in  civil  engineering.  A 
combat  veteran,  he  was  twice  sent  to 
Vietnam,  and  served  there  with  valor. 

As  the  chief  of  the  Office  of  Congres- 
sional Liaison,  General  Dominy's  mis- 
sion was  to  keep  the  Congress  informed 
by  providing  complete,  timely,  and 
frank  information.  In  this,  he  suc- 
ceeded brilliantly,  at  a  time  when  the 
need  was  pressing.  Conflicts  in  Panama 
and  the  Persian  Gulf,  the  end  of  the 
cold  war,  overwhelming  change  in  glob- 
al affairs,  and  a  thorough  reevaluation 
of  our  Nation's  own  military  posture 
all  necessitated  a  well-informed  Con- 
gress. General  Dominy  was  always  par- 
ticularly sensitive  to  the  need  of  Mem- 
bers and  staff  for  up-to-date,  accurate 
information,  a  characteristic  that  has 
been  acknowledged  with  gratitude  by 
many  of  my  colleagues  in  both  Cham- 
bers. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  to  com- 
mend General  Dominy  today  because 
he  is  a  fellow  Virginian,  born  in  Arling- 
ton and  educated  in  Fairfax  County  be- 
fore going  on  to  the  U.S.  Military 
Academy  at  West  Point.  In  fact,  de- 


spite the  transitive  lifestyle  of  the 
military,  he,  his  wife  Mary,  and  their 
three  children  have  kept  their  roots  in 
their  native  Commonwealth,  where  the 
general's  father  also  has  his  home. 

Service  and  dedication  to  duty  have 
been  the  hallmarks  of  General 
Dominy's  tenure  as  chief  of  legislative 
liaison.  The  positive  nature  of  the  rela- 
tionship between  the  Congress  and  the 
Army  is  due  in  large  measure  to  his 
stewardship.  As  General  Dominy  moves 
on  to  a  well-deserved  promotion  to 
lieutenant  general,  and  new  duties,  I 
would  like  once  again  to  express  my 
sincere  appreciation  for  his  outstand- 
ing service  and  support,  and  to  wish 
him  continued  success. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  further  morning  business?  If  not, 
morning  business  is  closed. 


STRENGTHENING  EDUCATION  FOR 
AMERICAN  FAMILIES  ACT 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senate  will  resume  consideration  of  S. 
2,  which  the  clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  bill  (S.  2)  to  provide  the  achievement  of 
national  education  goals,  to  establish  a  Na- 
tional Council  on  Education  Goals  and  an 
Academic  Report  Card  to  measure  progress 
on  the  goals,  and  to  promote  literacy  in  the 
United  States,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration  of 
the  bill. 
Pending. 

(1)  Nickles  amendment  No.  1479,  to  enhance 
educational  opportunity,  increase  school  at- 
tendance, and  promote  self-sufficiency 
among  welfare  recipients. 

(2)  Kasten  amendment  No.  1482  (to  Amend- 
ment No.  1479),  to  change  the  effective  date 
to  June  1,  1992. 

(3)  Metzenbaum  amendment  No.  1483,  to 
discourage  States  from  offering  tax  incen- 
tives that  reduce  the  amount  of  Federal, 
State,  or  local  funds  available  in  such  State 
for  educational  purposes. 

(4)  Seymour  amendment  No.  1487,  to  pro- 
vide for  mandatory  parental  involvement  for 
students  enrolled  in  choice  programs. 

(5)  Seymour  amendment  No.  1488,  to  per- 
mit the  establishment  of  SMART  Schools  as 
new  public  schools. 

(6)  Wirth/Wellstone  amendment  No.  1490,  to 
express  the  sense  of  the  Senate  concerning 
investments  in  education  and  school -to-work 
transition  initiatives. 

(7)  Wirth  amendment  No.  1491  (to  Amend- 
ment No.  1490),  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

(8)  Kennedy  amendment  No.  1492,  of  a  tech- 
nical nature. 

Mr.  PELL  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pell]. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  this  is  an 
auspicious  day.  The  President  will  de- 
liver this  evening  his  long-awaited 
State  of  the  Union  Address,  which  we 
all  hope  will  contain  a  series  of  solid 


proposals  to  pull  us  out  of  the  reces- 
sion that  is  taking  such  a  terrible  toll 
on  our  Nation. 

It  should  be  an  auspicious  day  in  an- 
other respect  as  well.  We  have  every 
reason  to  believe  and  expect  that  it  be 
the  day  that  the  President  offers  us  the 
substantive  program  required  to  make 
America  first  in  education.  For  only  if 
he  offers  a  series  of  bold,  new  initia- 
tives can  he  hope  to  earn  the  mantle  of 
"Education  President." 

If  the  last  several  years  are  any  indi- 
cation, however,  it  is  clear  that  leader- 
ship in  education  will  continue  to  be 
associated  with  the  Democratic  leader- 
ship in  Congress,  and  with  its  long- 
standing commitment  to  improving 
American  education  at  every  level.  One 
need  only  look  at  the  record  to  under- 
stand that  it  has  been  the  Democratic 
Congress,  and  not  the  President,  that 
has  provided  leadership  in  education. 
And,  one  need  look  only  at  the  pending 
legislation  to  understand  that  it  is  the 
Democratic  Congress,  and  not  the 
President,  that  is  willing  to  undertake 
the  action  necessary  to  bring  excel- 
lence to  every  aspect  of  American  edu- 
cation, and  to  make  sure  that  this  Na- 
tion becomes  the  foremost  education 
nation  in  the  world. 

I  would  be  remiss,  however,  if  I  failed 
to  point  out  an  important  caveat.  For 
the  most  part,  education  in  the  Con- 
gress has  been  the  product  of  biparti- 
san cooperation.  We  have  worked  to- 
gether to  solve  the  serious  problems 
confronting  American  education.  By 
and  large,  we  have  done  so  without  in- 
jecting partisanship  into  the  debate. 
When  we  have  had  differences,  we  have 
agreed  to  disagree  without  letting  that 
disagreement  overshadow  an  over- 
whelming consensus  on  the  overall  leg- 
islation. My  hope,  therefore,  is  that  the 
spirit  of  bipartisanship  will  continue  to 
prevail  within  the  Congress.  Excellence 
in  education  is  most  certainly  a  goal 
we  all  share,  and  one  which  should  not 
be  subjected  to  a  highly  charged  at- 
mosphere of  partisanship. 

Since  1987,  the  Congress  has  been 
under  Democratic  leadership,  and  dur- 
ing that  period  it  has  reauthorized  two 
major  pieces  of  education  legislation. 
In  1988  we  rewrote  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  and  strength- 
ened the  Chapter  1  Program  of  compen- 
satory education  for  poor  children.  We 
provided  a^Jiew  focus  upon  basic  skills 
for  disadvantaged  students  in  both  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  school.  We  also 
required  each  Chapter  1  school  to  in- 
crease the  test  scores  of  its  disadvan- 
taged students  in  order  to  qualify  for 
additional  Federal  aid. 

In  1990,  we  enacted  a  new  Vocational 
Education  Act.  For  the  first  time  that 
act  requires  linking  basic  skills  in- 
struction and  vocational  training.  It 
also  stipulates  that  training  be  state  of 
the  art,  and  be  provided  for  jobs  that 
actually  exist  in  the  community.  We 
also  included  provisions  for  perform- 


ance standards  to  evaluate  the  progress 
of  Federal  vocational  education  pro- 
grams. 

We  also  attempted  to  enact  major 
parts  of  the  President's  education  ini- 
tiative, a  much-needed  National  Lit- 
eracy Act,  and  a  National  Teacher  Act 
to  attract  talented  people  into  teach- 
ing and  to  upgrade  the  skills  of  those 
already  in  the  classroom.  Unfortu- 
nately, that  legislation  was  killed  by 
objections  from  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle  in  the  closing  hours  of  the  ses- 
sion. 

Last  year,  we  passed  the  National 
Literacy  Act  and  reported  out  of  the 
Labor  and  Human  Resources  Commit- 
tee both  S.  2,  the  Neighborhood 
Schools  Improvement  Act,  and  S.  1150, 
the  reauthorization  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act.  We  sought  to  bring  the  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education  bill 
to  the  floor  late  last  year,  only  to  be 
blocked  again  by  objections  from  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle. 

Fortunately,  the  Neighborhood 
Schools  Improvement  Act  is  now  under 
consideration  on  the  Senate  floor,  and 
I  believe  most  of  us  are  very  hopeful 
that  its  passage  will  be  imminent. 
Also,  within  the  near  future,  we  hope 
to  bring  the  higher  education  bill  to 
the  floor  with  the  hope  that  it  too 
might  be  passed  early  in  this  session. 

In  regard  to  both  of  those  bills,  it  is 
important  that  we  understand  the 
basic  difference  between  what  the 
President  proposed  and  what  the 
Democratic  Senate  has  offered.  In  the 
area  of  elementary  and  secondary  edu- 
cation, we  have  offered  an  educational 
reform  package  that  would  bring 
much-needed  help  to  those  schools 
where  the  need  for  reform  was  the 
greatest.  That  approach  stands  in 
stark  contrast  to  the  President's  pro- 
posal where  only  535  schools,  or  about 
one-half  of  1  percent  of  the  schools  in 
our  Nation,  would  receive  help  and 
where  there  would  be  no  guaranteed 
focus  on  sending  aid  to  the  schools  that 
need  reform  most. 

Also,  we  would  leave  the  decision  on 
funding  to  the  States  in  the  belief  that 
they  are  not  only  closer  but  also  more 
knowledgeable  about  education  within 
their  borders  than  is  a  national  Sec- 
retary of  Education. 

Educational  reform  is  something 
that  must  sweep  the  Nation.  If  our  edu- 
cational system  is  to  become  second  to 
none,  it  cannot  relegate  reform  to  an 
elite  few.  If  we  are  to  excel  in  edu- 
cation, we  must  improve  all  American 
schools  so  that  all  American  students 
are  winners.  That  is  precisely  what  the 
Democratic  legislation  seeks  to  do. 

If  we  are  to  keep  the  doors  of  edu- 
cational opportunity  open  for  all 
Americans,  we  must  have  a  Higher 
Education  Act  that  aids  both  poor  and 
hard-pressed  middle  income  families. 
That  means  improved  and  expanded 
student  aid  programs.  It  means  sim- 
plifying the  application  process  so  that 


families  can  understand  and  complete 
the  necessary  forms  without  difficulty. 
But,  most  important,  it  means  increas- 
ing Pell  grant  funding  to  the  point 
where  that  program  can  become  an  en- 
titlement. These  objectives  are  em- 
bodied in  the  Higher  Education  Act  re- 
authorization bill  now  ready  for  floor 
consideration,  and  I  remain  very  hope- 
ful that  we  will  be  able  to  act  on  that 
legislation  in  the  very  near  future. 

In  education  funding,  the  Democratic 
Congress  has  also  provided  strong  lead- 
ership. When  the  President  sought  to 
increase  education  funding  by  only  2 
percent,  which  was  about  half  the  in- 
flation rate,  the  Democrats  sought  and 
achieved  education  funding  increases 
totaling  almost  10  percent.  Last  year, 
when  the  President  sought  to  increase 
education  funding  by  approximately  3 
percent,  the  Democratic  Congress  re- 
sponded with  an  increase  of  approxi- 
mately 18  percent. 

It  is  also  important  to  note  that 
those  increases  came  not  in  new  and 
untested  areas,  but  in  a  series  of  tried 
and  true  programs  that  we  know  work 
and  work  well.  I  am  speaking  of  pro- 
grams such  as  the  Chapter  1  Program 
of  compensatory  education  for  poor 
children,  vocational  education  and 
training,  adult  basic  education  to  im- 
prove literacy,  dropout  prevention, 
education  for  the  disabled,  student  aid, 
the  TRIO  programs,  and  assistance  to 
improve  our  Nation's  libraries. 

There  are  other  important  items  on 
the  education  agenda  as  well.  For  in- 
stance, if  our  children  are  to  enter 
school  ready  to  learn,  then  surely  we 
must  fully  fund  the  Head  Start  Pro- 
gram. Nothing  could  be  clearer  than 
that.  Despite  all  of  the  hype,  the  basic 
fact  is  that  the  President's  proposal  in 
this  area  falls  far  short.  For  the  future 
of  our  children,  we  have  the  right  to 
expect  more. 

If  we  are  to  remain  leaders  in  the 
world  economy,  we  must  improve  and 
strengthen  the  linkage  between  edu- 
cation and  the  workplace.  This  will  be 
a  major  area  of  focus  this  year  as  we 
seek  to  build  upon  the  progress 
achieved  in  the  last  reauthorization  of 
vocational  education. 

Make  no  mistake  about  it,  however: 
Change  in  this  area  will  not  come  by 
drawing  a  new  organizational  chart. 
One  does  not  simply  do  away  with  a 
program  that  is  working  well  In  meet- 
ing the  objectives  for  which  it  was  de- 
signed. Both  vocational  and  adult  edu- 
cation play  vitally  important  roles. 
New  approaches  in  job  training  should 
not  come  at  their  expense;  they  should 
complement  the  excellent  work  they 
are  doing. 

If  a  new  priority  is  to  be  placed  on 
education  in  this  country — ^and  I  be- 
lieve deeply  that  should  be  the  case — 
then  it  is  clear  that  we  must  place  a 
new  emphasis  on  educational  research 
and  innovation. 

The  effort  to  develop  national  stand- 
ards in  education  is  most  encouraging. 
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I  would  stress  that  more  money  cer- 
tainly is  not  the  only  answer,  but  we 
cannot  expect  to  move  ahead  without 
adequate  funding  of  education.  Also,  if 
a  program  is  working  well  and  yet 
reaches  only  half  of  the  population  it  is 
intended  to  serve,  additional  funding  is 
absolutely  critical. 

Finally,  I  would  point  out  that  im- 
proving American  education  cannot  be 
achieved  by  political  gimmicks  and 
code  words.  It  cannot  be  accomplished 
by  pointing  the  finger  of  blame,  for  I 
believe  we  all  know  that  there  is  plen- 
ty of  blame  to  go  around  for  everyone. 

This  is  the  time  for  us  to  come  to- 
gether, to  understand  the  immensity  of 
the  crisis  before  us  and  the  magnitude 
of  the  action  that  will  be  required.  It 
also  means  new  programs  that  strike 
more  than  a  political  chord  and  actu- 
ally go  to  the  heart  of  our  problems  in 
education. 

If  we  are  to  achieve  the  goals  set 
forth  last  year  by  the  President  and 
the  Governors,  we  must  recognize  that 
each  of  us  has  an  important  role  to 
play,  that  there  may  be  other  goals 
that  are  equally  important,  and  that 
programs  to  speed  education  on  its  way 
toward  meeting  all  those  goals  are  re- 
quired at  every  level. 

For  our  part,  in  the  Senate  we  stand 
ready  to  build  upon  what  we  have  al- 
ready done.  We  stand  ready  to  work 
with  the  President  just  as  we  sought  to 
do  last  year.  But  most  of  all,  we  stand 
ready  to  help  build  the  kind  of  edu- 
cational system  that  will  keep  Amer- 
ica in  the  forefront  of  competition  in 
the  world  economy.  We  seek,  in  short, 
to  make  sure  that  excellence  is  the  by- 
word of  American  education. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Kerrey).  The  Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  as  in 
morning  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SPECIAL  301 


Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  discuss  one  of  the  United 
States'  most  important  weapons  in  ad- 
dressing unfair  foreign  trade  practices, 
the  Special  301  provisions  of  the  1988 
Trade  Act. 

BACKGROUND 

Special  301  is  sometimes  confused 
with  two  related  U.S.  trade  laws.  Sec- 
tion 301  and  Super  301.  Special  301  is  a 
permanent  U.S.  trade  law  addressing 
foreign  piracy  of  intellectual  property, 
including  films,  computer  software, 
chemicals,  and  pharmaceuticals. 

Congress  created  Special  301  with  two 
facts  in  mind. 

First,  intellectual  property  is  enor- 
mously important  to  the  U.S.  econ- 
omy. At  a  time  when  some  would  ques- 
tion the  ability  of  U.S.  industry  to 
compete  abroad,  American  intellectual 
property  is  leagues  ahead  of  the  com- 
petition. 


For  example,  American  film  and  tele- 
vision programs  alone  generate  a  $3.5 
billion  trade  surplus  each  year.  Amer- 
ican pharmaceuticals  generate  a  SI  bil- 
lion surplus. 

Second,  U.S.  intellectual  property  is 
under  attack  worldwide.  Pirates  from 
Taiwan  to  the  United  Arab  Emirates  to 
Guatemala  are  adept  in  the  production 
of  copycat  versions  of  American  intel- 
lectual property.  For  instance,  often 
before  an  American  film  is  released  in 
the  United  States  pirated  versions  ap- 
pear on  the  black  market  around  the 
world. 

The  damage  to  the  U.S.  economy  is 
stunning.  According  to  the  U.S.  Inter- 
national Trade  Commission,  pirating  of 
American  intellectual  property  costs 
the  United  States  between  $43  and  $61 
billion  annually  in  lost  exports.  If  this 
piracy  were  eliminated,  the  lion's  share 
of  the  U.S.  trade  deficit  would  dis- 
appear. 

To  respond  to  this  piracy,  Congress 
created  Special  301. 

Special  301  requires  USTR  to  formu- 
late an  annual  list  of  countries  that 
allow  the  most  egregious  piracy  of  U.S. 
intellectual  property.  Once  it  has  iden- 
tified "priority  foreign  countries," 
Special  301  directs  USTR  to  negotiate 
agreements  to  end  piracy  within  6  to  9 
months.  If  pirate  countries  refuse  to 
reform.  Special  301  authorizes  retalia- 
tion against  the  exports  of  the  offend- 
ing country. 

In  addition  to  naming  "priority  for- 
eign countries,"  USTR  has  created 
"watch  lists."  Countries  that  allow 
some  piracy,  but  not  enough  to  be 
named  a  priority  country,  are  placed 
on  a  watch  list.  Placement  on  a  watch 
list  warns  countries  that  future  action 
may  take  place  under  Special  301  un- 
less the  piracy  is  stopped. 

THE  RECORD  OF  SPECIAL  301 

I  have  not  always  been  pleased  with 
the  Bush  administration's  implementa- 
tion of  Special  301.  In  1989  and  1990,  for 
example,  the  administration  estab- 
lished the  watch  lists,  but  declined  to 
name  any  priority  foreign  countries. 

Last  year,  however,  the  administra- 
tion finally  began  to  apply  Special  301 
as  Congress  intended.  Three  coun- 
tries—China, Thailand,  and  India — 
were  named  as  priority  foreign  coun- 
tries. 

Indeed,  in  a  period  of  only  3  years, 
Special  301  has  emerged  as  perhaps  the 
single  most  effective  U.S.  trade  stat- 
ute. It  has  been  used  to  protect  film 
rights  in  Indonesia,  to  urge  new  copy- 
right and  patent  protections  in  Mexico, 
and  to  start  the  reform  process  in  Ar- 
gentina. 

Recently,  Special  301  negotiations 
with  China  were  brought  to  a  remark- 
ably successful  conclusion.  USTR  nego- 
tiators secured  new  protections  for 
computer  software,  sound  recordings, 
agri  chemicals  and  pharmaceuticals. 
The  U.S.  intellectual  property  indus- 
tries involved  have  applauded  the  new 
agreement. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  statements  from  several  in- 
dustry groups,  as  well  as  an  article  re- 
cently in  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Copycat  Crime:  Video  Pirates  Abroad  Face 

A  Swashbuckler  Worthy  of  Hollywood 
(By  Damon  Darlin) 

Seoul,  South  Korea.— The  last  time  Rich- 
ard O'Neill  saw  him,  Kim  Kyoung-In  was 
dashing  down  a  Bucheon  alley  in  his  stock- 
ing feet  fleeing  police. 

Besides  his  shoes,  Mr.  Kim  left  behind 
video  copying  equipment,  electronic  image 
enhancers  and  hundreds  of  copied  tapes  of 
popular  American  movies.  To  Mr.  O'Neill, 
the  Motion  Picture  E^xport  Association  of 
America's  man  in  Seoul,  these  were  the 
smoking  guns  of  a  videotape  counterfeiter. 
And  Mr.  Kim,  he  believed,  was  a  key  figure 
in  the  Bucheon  Ring  of  video  pirates  who 
were  supplying  many  of  Seoul's  video-rental 
shops. 

It  would  be  months  before  Mr.  O'Neill  was 
back  on  the  pirate's  trail,  all  the  while 
shocking  video-store  owners  with  surprise 
raids  and  seizures,  and  spreading  fear 
through  the  underground  industry  by  press- 
ing exposed  bootleggers  into  service  as  in- 
formants. He  would  suffer  harsh  criticism 
from  Korean  video-store  associations, 
harassing  phone  calls  in  the  night  and  a  cat 
nailed  to  ills  door.  "I  left  it  up  there,"  he 
says.  "I  don't  like  cats,  anyway." 

But  Mr.  O'Neill,  former  Green  Beret  soldier 
and  Vietnam  War  veteran,  is  helping  the 
American  movie  industry  make  big  gains  in 
the  wai'  against  the  Korean  underworld  of 
counterfeit  tape  makers  and  distributors. 
When  the  burly  Mr.  O'Neill  flew  into  Seoul 
two  years  ago,  about  85%  of  the  30,(XX)  video 
shops  in  Korea  sold  pirated  tapes.  U.S.  movie 
studios  complained  that  pirates  were  beating 
them  to  the  stores  with  movies,  stealing  a 
lucrative  market. 

Adapting  guerrilla  tactics  he  says  he 
learned  fighting  the  Viet  Cong,  Mr.  O'Neill 
has  reduced  the  share  of  stores  selling  boot- 
leg tapes  to  under  30%.  "Genghis  Khan  had  a 
lot  of  good  ideas,"  he  says.  The  score  so  far: 
734  raids,  140,816  tapes  seized  or  destroyed, 
155  convictions,  and  hundreds  of  cases  pend- 
ing. 

THE  COSTS  OF  COUNTERFEITING 

Mr.  O'Neill's  war  is  important  to  American 
movie  makers.  The  industry  reels  in  about  SI 
billion  in  revenue  from  Asia  each  year,  but 
loses  almost  S400  million  in  potential  sales  to 
piracy.  (Movies  are  a  leading  U.S.  export, 
with  overseas  revenue  of  more  than  J3.5  bil- 
lion a  year.) 

Pirating  in  Asia  is  no  mom-and-pop  trade. 
It  is  a  sophisticated  business  in  which  boot- 
leggers copy  the  latest  titles  by  running  25 
or  more  VCRs  at  once,  and  then  packing  the 
tapes  in  what  looks  like  genuine  packaging. 
Some  even  carry  clever  counterfeits  of  the 
silvery  holograms  designed  to  guard  against 
bootlegging. 

The  legitimate  movie  industry  is  happy 
with  Mr.  O'Neill's  work.  "He  is  a  tremendous 
asset,"  says  Ron  Putnam,  head  of  anti-pi- 
racy efforts  for  the  Motion  Picture  Export 
Association's  Asia-Pacific  region.  Author- 
ized video  distributors  in  Korea  report  that 
1991  sales  more  than  doubled,  and  several  say 
this  year  will  be  even  better. 

More  important,  Mr.  O'Neill's  methods  are 
being  taught  to  anti-piracy  officials  in  other 
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Asian  countries,  such  as  Malaysia  and  Thai- 
land, where  more  than  85%  of  stores  sell  pi- 
rated tapes.  (In  India,  all  stores  are  believed 
to  do  so.)  Makers  of  computer  software,  lug- 
gage and  even  machined  parts  are  taking  an 
interest  in  his  anti-pirating  techniques, 
which  rely  on  computers,  persistence,  long 
hours  and  a  refusal  to  be  intimidated  by  pi- 
rates or  indifferent  government  officials. 
"Dick  is  a  unique  character  and  much  of  his 
success  is  due  to  him  personally,"  Mr.  Put- 
nam says.  "But  his  methods  can  be  applied 
elsewhere." 

COUNTERFErriNG  CAPFFAL  OF  THE  WORLD 

South  Korea  has  been  among  the  world's 
worst  offenders.  Its  streets  are  famous  for 
fake  Louis  Vuitton  bags,  rip-off  Reebok  ath- 
letic shoes  and  bootleg  Lotus  1-2-3  software. 
The  copy  culture  is  so  deep  here  that  major 
Korean  companies  don't  hesitate  to  use  Dis- 
ney-like characters  for  mascots,  appropriate 
the  Batman  logo  or  replicate  distinctive 
packages  such  as  Johnson  &  Johnson's  tear- 
drop-shaped baby  shampoo  bottle  or  Procter 
&  Gamble's  Tide  box. 

Korea  is  changing,  but  Mr.  O'NeiU's  tough 
tactics  are  making  Korea  change  faster.  Mr. 
O'Neill.  5  feet  11  inches  tall,  weighing  more 
than  250  pounds,  and  43  years  old.  craves 
whatever  action  he  can  find.  He  grew  up  in 
New  York  City,  Joined  the  Army,  and  gained 
a  commission  as  an  officer.  In  three  years  in 
Vietnam  he  received  a  Silver  Star  and  six 
Bronze  Stars,  he  says.  After  studying  law  en- 
forcement at  the  University  of  Nebraska  in 
Omaha,  he  helped  set  up  security  for  the 
Seoul  Olympics.  Hollywood  found  him  in  the 
Philippines  doing  security  work  for  a  U.S. 
company. 

Once  in  Korea,  he  set  out  to  get  to  know 
his  enemy.  He  and  his  staff  of  six  Koreans, 
clipboards  in  hand,  began  surveying  all  30,000 
video  shops  in  Korea.  On  detailed  city  maps, 
they  started  plotting  stores  that  sell  only 
legal  tapes  with  blue  dots  and  stores  with  pi- 
rate tapes  in  red.  Yellow  dots  would  mark 
stores  that  reformed  their  ways  after  visits 
by  one  of  Mr.  O'NeiU's  "market  surveyors." 
(Private  detectives  are  illegal  in  Korea, 
hence  the  euphemistic  Job  description.) 

Soon,  with  prodding  by  Mr.  O'Neill,  the  po- 
lice raids  began.  Mr.  O'Neill's  strategy:  Hit 
the  biggest  store  in  a  sea  of  red  dots  to  scare 
the  rest  into  compliance.  "It's  Genghis 
Khan.  You  burn  one  village  and  leave  a  few 
survivors  to  tell  the  rest."  he  says.  Now- 
adays, all  he  has  to  do  is  send  a  letter  asking 
when  it  would  be  convenient  to  make  a  raid. 
He  gets  photos,  via  registered  mail,  from 
frightened  store  owners  showing  them  burn- 
ing piles  of  counterfeit  tapes.  "It's  the 
damndest  thing.  But  I  got  a  drawerful  of 
them." 

Mr.  O'Neill  is  even  so  bold  as  to  pose  as  a 
buyer  and  pass  out  business  cards  with  such 
names  as  "I.B.  Kuhl,"  "Dr.  Felix  deKhatt, 
Famous  Psychiatrist,"  or  "Father  Richard 
of  the  Friars  of  St.  Valenti,"  a  reference  to 
Jack  Valenti,  head  of  the  U.S.  Motion  Pic- 
ture Association. 

Members  of  the  Korean  Video  &  Phono- 
graph Sale  Shop  Association  aren't  laughing. 
In  fact,  they  are  angry  about  Mr.  O'Neill  and 
his  aggressive  style.  "We  don't  know  which 
tapes  are  pirated,"  says  Jin  Suck-Ju,  an  as- 
sociation director.  He  admits  that  shop- 
keepers sometimes  buy  from  unauthorized 
dealers  In  order  to  get  popular  titles  faster. 
A  bona  fide  tape  sells  for  about  S27.  A  good 
pirate  version  sells  for  about  half  that.  "The 
high  price  the  Americans  charge  is  the  main 
cause  of  piracy,"  says  Shim  Yong-Tae,  an- 
other store  owner.  "That  forces  the  Korean 
people  to  copy.  Otherwise  we  can't  make  a 
profit." 


RECRUmNO  INFORMANTS 


Most  reailers  get  off  with  a  warning.  But 
with  shop  owners  who  could  face  criminal 
charges,  Mr.  O'Neill  presses  them  to  turn  in 
other  video  outlaws.  "It  works  against  clan- 
destine organizations,"  he  says.  Often,  they 
tell  Mr.  O'Neill  or  his  quiet  right-hand  man, 
Kim  Kun-Soo,  a  former  Korean  marine,  the 
location  of  pirate  tape  inventories.  Acting  on 
an  informant's  tip,  Mr.  Kim  led  police  to  a 
cache  of  videos  hidden  under  sacks  of  rice  in 
a  store  across  the  street  from  a  Seoul  video 
shop.  Sometimes  informants  lead  Mr.  O'Neill 
to  distributors.  Some  even  become  agents, 
infiltrating  the  pirate  distribution  chain. 

One  informant  told  Mr.  O'Neill  about  a 
meeting  of  outlaw  manufacturers  who  were 
gathering  to  discuss  what  to  do  about  the 
new  American  in  town  harassing  them.  Mr. 
O'Neill  got  one  of  his  men  to  pose  as  a  park- 
ing-lot attendant.  He  took  down  license 
numbers  that  led  to  the  identities  of  many 
major  bootleggers. 

With  his  reputation  well  established,  some 
tips  now  come  walking  through  his  door.  A 
pirate's  estranged  wife  informed  on  her  hus- 
band last  year  because  he  wasn't  providing 
her  enough  money.  "Can't  you  do  anything 
to  get  him?"  she  asked.  Mr.  O'Neill  was 
happy  to  oblige  her. 

Mr.  O'Neill's  quarry  is  still  a  slippery  prey. 
He  spent  days  in  a  cheap  hotel,  listening  and 
monitoring  power  meters,  to  find  the  room 
where  a  pirate  was  operating.  When  he  fi- 
nally made  his  move,  bursting  through  the 
door  with  police,  all  they  found  were  two 
stunned  lovers  in  a  clinch.  The  suspect  had 
moved  across  the  hall. 

It  was  luck  that  put  him  on  the  trail  of  Mr. 
Kim,  the  shoeless  pirate.  A  rival  distributor, 
angry  that  Mr.  Kim  had  invaded  his  turf,  led 
Mr.  O'Neill  and  police  right  to  the  shop  in 
Bucheon.  But  the  raid  was  a  bust  when  Mr. 
Kim  and  his  associates  saw  police  and  fled. 

MAN'S  BEST  FRIEND? 

Mr.  Kim  left  his  dog,  a  light-brown  mutt 
that  the  informant  said  Mr.  Kim  adored.  Mr. 
O'Neill  kept  the  dog  for  weeks,  hoping  Mr. 
Kim  would  call  to  make  a  deal.  He  didn't,  so 
the  investigation  continued. 

On  a  computer  In  his  office  above  a 
Shakey's  Pizza  parlor,  Mr.  O'Neill  drew  links 
between  shops,  distributors  and  manufactur- 
ers in  what  he  calls  an  "intel-association 
matrix."  In  the  list  of  120  suspected  manu- 
facturers and  distributors,  Mr.  Kim's  name 
was  still  being  linked  to  seven  men  known  as 
the  Bucheon  Ring,  named  for  the  industrial 
city  west  of  Seoul  where  they  operated.  Also, 
printed  tape  boxes,  each  baring  almost  im- 
perceptible manufacturing  marks  typical  of 
Mr.  Kim's  operations,  were  popping  up  at 
various  stores,  suggesting  he  was  still  in 
business.  But  where? 

Then,  last  fall,  Informants  found  Mr.  Kim, 
the  alleged  pirate,  operating  in  a  house  in 
northeast  Seoul.  When  police  swooped  in, 
they  confiscated  34  VCRs,  6,000  tape  boxes, 
1,320  blank  Upes,  plastic  shrink-wrapping 
machines,  and  540  copies  of  "The  Star  Wars: 
Empire  Strikes  Back,"  among  other  titles, 
including  "Terminator  2,"  which  hadn't  been 
released  here  on  video.  They  also  caught  Mr. 
Kim. 

Mr.  O'Neill  says  within  six  months  he  will 
have  the  share  of  Korean  stores  selling  pi- 
rate tapes  below  20%.  (in  the  U.S.  and  Japan 
the  rate  is  12%.)  But  already  pirates  are  find- 
ing new  outlets  for  their  ware:  Video  thea- 
ters showing  movies  copyrighted  before  1987, 
and  thus  unprotected  under  Korean  law.  Oth- 
ers are  wiring  Korean  homes  to  rogue  cable 
systems. 

The  movie  studios  now  have  Mr.  O'Neill 
traveling  to  Thailand,  where  pirate  tapes  are 
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sold  opinly  on  streets  to  tourists  (thoug-h  the 
videos  »on't  play  on  American  TV  sets).  He 
recentl: '  raided  a  shop  In  Bangkok  that  car- 
ried 44,  )00  bootleg  tapes.  "We've  never  seen 
anythli  g  of  that  scale  In  Seoul."  he  says.  "It 
Is  reafPcowboy  and  Indian  country  down 
there. 


WASH  NOTON, 


VI  xs  : 


China  ^nd  United  States  Conclude  nego- 
i  Leading  to  New  Chinese  Product 
Patent  Protection 

DC.— The  following  state- 
released  by  PMA  President  Gerald 
Mosiinghoff  In  response  to  the  new  Chl- 
pi  oduct  patent  protection  agreement 
In  final  negotiations  between  U.S. 
officials: 
America's  research-based  pharmaceutical 
compax  ies  are  pleased  that  Chinese  and  U.S. 
governi  lent  negotiators  have  struck  an  Im- 
agreement  that  will  lead  to  early 
pbarmafceutlcal  product  patent  protection  in 
e's  Republic  of  China.  This  break- 
opens  the  door  to  Increased  U.S. 
pharmajceutical   sales  to  a  very  important 
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1  atense  Intellectual  property  protec- 
n^otiations  between  Chinese  govern- 
and  officials  from  the  office  of 
Representative  Carla  Hills  have 
conclutled  successfully.  Both  sides  are  to  be 
praised  for  their  diplomacy  and  sense  of  re- 
sponslb  llty 
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I  eople's  Republic  of  China  has  agreed 
pro  Mde  ao-year  product  patent  protec- 
pi  ovlde  pipeline  protection  for  pbarma- 
products  invented  as  early  as  1984 
provide  a  substantial  period  of  market 
luslflty  for  such  products,  and  pass  and 
product    patent    protection    by 
1.  1993. 
^eps  outlined  In  the  agreement  are  a 
ontrlbutlon  to  intellectual  property 
I  rotectlon  In  the  world's  largest  coun- 
agreement  marks  a  major  step  for- 
a  position  of  leadership  for  China  In 
property  rights  protection  in  the 
world, 
agreement  will  mean  a  greatly  en- 
trade   relationship   in   the   pharma- 
sector  between  our  two  countries 
Improved  health  prospects  for  the  Chi- 
e. 
t  greement  between  U.S.  and  Chinese 
demonstrates  that  important  de- 
countries— such  as  China— are  fully 
of  enacting   patent  protection   for 
and  chemical  products  Im- 
Indeed,  the  Chinese  government 
deAionstrated  a  willingness  to  correct 
ine  [uities  in  Its  intellectual  property  re- 
ps with  the  United  States, 
j^omise  of  this  agreement  can  only  be 
by  faithful  implementation,  as  well 
continuation  of  a  growing  commer- 
rektionship  between  the  United  States 
Ch|na.  The  PMA.  because  of  this  break- 
.  supports  further  development  of  the 
ationship  with  China,  including  sup- 
Most  Favored  Nation  (MFN)  status 
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only  offer  our  appreciation  and 
to  Ambassador  Hills  and  her  col- 
Once  again,  they  have  demonstrated 
a|}illty  to  respond  decisively  and  sue- 
in  the  continuing  fight  against 
Internaltlonal  patent  piracy.  This  fight  Is  one 
for  U.£  .  exports  and  U.S.  jobs  In  the  high 
techno  ogy  American  research-based  phar- 
maceut  teal  Industry. 

nPA  J  PPLAUD8  Settlement  Of  Intellec- 
tual Fropbrty  Dispute  With  the  Peo- 
ple's Repubuc  of  China 
Wasf  inoton.— The  International  Intellec- 
tual   F  roperty    Alliance    (IIPA)    today    ap- 


plauded the  U.S.  Trade  Representative  Carla 
Hills'  announcement  that  the  United  States 
has  entered  into  an  agreement  with  the  Peo- 
ples  Republic  of  China  [PRC]  which  will  ex- 
tend full  copyright  protection  to  U.S.  and 
other  foreign  copyrights  at  internationally 
acceptable  levels.  U.S.  Ambassador  Hills  had 
previously  announced  that  trade  sanctions 
would  be  imposed  If  the  PRC  were  unwilling 
to  provide  full  protection  for  U.S.  intellec- 
tual property. 

Under  the  Memorandum  of  Understanding 
[MOUJ  signed  between  the  U.S.  and  the  PRC. 
the  Chinese  government  has  committed  to 
raise  further  the  level  of  protection  afforded 
under  its  current  copyright  law  (adopted  In 
1990)  and  extend  the  protection  of  that  law  to 
foreign  works.  Until  this  agreement,  the 
PRC  protected  only  works  of  Chinese  nation- 
als or  works  first  published  in  the  PRC,  and 
had  refused  to  provide,  for  example,  copy- 
right protection  to  U.S.  computer  software 
as  a  literary  work  as  required  by  the  Berne 
Convention. 

In  the  MOU.  the  PRC  agrees  to  extend  pro- 
tection to  all  foreign  works  by  joining  the 
Berne  Convention  effective  October  15.  1992 
(which  will  protect  U.S.  books,  movies, 
music  and  software).  the  Geneva 
Phonograms  Convention,  effective  June  1, 
1993  (which  will  protect  U.S.  sound  record- 
ings), and  to  protect  all  these  U.S.  copy- 
righted works  even  before  adhering  to  these 
Conventions  effective  60  days  after  the  sign- 
ing of  this  agreement.  Another  critical  fea- 
ture of  this  agreement  Is  that  It  will  extend 
protection  to  all  U.S.  copyrighted  works  cre- 
ated prior  to  the  date  the  bilateral  Is  signed 
so  long  as  those  works  remain  protected  in 
the  U.S. 

The  agreement  also  commits  the  Chinese 
government  to  provide  effective  enforcement 
to  reduce  and  eventually  eliminate  the  se- 
vere losses  now  suffered  by  U.S.  Industry 
through  piracy  in  the  PRC. 

Commenting  on  this  historic  agreement, 
Eric  Smith,  General  Counsel  of  the  IIPA. 
said  "We  commend  Ambassador  Hills  and  the 
Administration  for  insisting  that  the  PRC 
bring  Its  copyright  protection  up  to  an  ac- 
ceptable level.  The  copyright  Industries  have 
suffered  severe  and  growing  losses  due  to  pi- 
racy over  the  years  while  we  patiently 
awaited  China's  decision  to  protect  our  Intel- 
lectual property.  We  hope  we  will  begin  to 
see  these  losses  diminish. 

"This  Agreement  has  been  long  awaited," 
he  added,  "and  demonstrates  that  the  Chi- 
nese government  Is  now  committed  to  imple- 
ment internationally-accepted  high  stand- 
ards of  copyright  protection.  The  UPA  ap- 
plauds China  for  showing  real  statesmanship 
in  agreeing  to  adopt  Berne  Convention  levels 
of  protection  and  to  enforce  the  new  regula- 
tions which  will  be  adopted  implementing 
this  agreement.  In  recognition  of  this  states- 
manship and  the  PRC's  commitment  to  pro- 
tect U.S.  copyrights,  IIPA  is  prepared  to 
speak  favorably  before  the  U.S.  Congress  on 
the  Issue  of  according  MFN  status  to  the 
PRC." 

On  Implementation,  Smith  commented, 
"Any  benefits  we  see,  of  course,  will  depend 
on  China's  good  faith  implementation  of  the 
agreement  and  on  enforcement.  We  fully  ex- 
pect scrupulous  and  vigorous  compliance 
with  the  commitments  made  in  this  MOU." 

The  nPA.  formed  in  1964.  is  composed  of 
eight  trade  associations,  each  of  which.  In 
turn,  represents  a  significant  segment  of  the 
copyright  industry  in  the  United  States. 
Those  associations  are:  American  Film  Mar- 
keting Association  (AFMA);  Association  of 
American  Publishers  (AAP);  Business  Soft- 


ware Alliance  (BSA);  Computer  and  Business 
Equipment  Manufacturers  Association 
(CBEMA);  Information  Technology  Associa- 
tion of  America  (ITAA);  Motion  Picture  As- 
sociation of  America  (MPAA);  National 
Music  Publishers'  Association  (NMPA)  and 
Recording  Industry  Association  of  America 
(RIAA). 

The  nPA  represents  more  than  1,500  com- 
panies which  produce  and  distribute  comput- 
ers and  computer  software;  motion  pictures, 
television  programs  and  home  video- 
cassettes;  music,  records,  compact  discs,  and 
audiocassettes;  textbooks,  tradebooks.  ref- 
erence and  professional  publications  and 
journals.  These  core  copyright  Industries  ac- 
counted in  1989  for  over  J173  billion  In  reve- 
nues from  their  copyright-related  activities, 
or  3.3%  of  the  U.S.  ONP.  According  to  a  re- 
port prepared  for  the  IIPA  by  Economists, 
Inc.  entitled  "The  Copyright  Industries  in 
the  U.S.  Economy,"  these  industries  grew  at 
more  than  twice  the  rate  of  the  economy  as 
a  whole  between  1977  and  1989  (6.9%  vs.  2.9%), 
and  employed  new  workers  at  a  greater 
rate— 5%  between  1977-1989— than  any  other 
comparable  sized  sector  of  the  U.S.  economy. 
These  industries  delivered  over  S22  billion  in 
export  earnings  to  this  country  in  1989. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  our  ex- 
perience with  Special  301  carries  sev- 
eral important  lessons.  First,  negotia- 
tions work  best  when  the  United  States 
sets  priorities  and  deadlines.  Special 
301  requires  USTR  to  target  the  worst 
violators  of  U.S.  rights  and  puts  time 
limits  on  the  negotiations. 

The  deadlines  force  decisions  both 
here  and  abroad.  Recently,  Special 
301's  deadline  gave  USTR  negotiators 
the  leverage  to  keep  China  from  drag- 
ging on  talks  forever. 

Second,  the  United  States  must  be 
willing  to  stand  up  for  its  trading 
rights;  again  the  China  talks  are  in- 
structive. The  Chinese  knew  that  if 
they  did  not  commit  to  reform,  the 
United  States  would  implement  propor- 
tional retaliation  against  Chinese  ex- 
ports to  the  United  States.  The  credi- 
ble threat  of  retaliation  convinced  Chi- 
na's leaders  that  they  must  reform 
their  intellectual  property  laws. 

Special  301  action  against  China  dem- 
onstrates an  additional  lesson  about 
the  effectiveness  of  tailored  trade 
tools.  As  I  have  argued  for  some  time, 
we  have  a  better  chance  of  reforming 
Chinese  behavior  if  we  use  policy  tools 
specifically  tailored  to  the  problem  we 
seek  to  address,  instead  of  simply 
threatening  to  cut  off  all  trade  by  re- 
voking MFN  treatment. 

NEW  SPECIAL  301  DECISIONS 

This  spring,  USTR  must  again  make 
a  determination  as  to  U.S.  priorities  in 
the  continuing  battle  to  protect  intel- 
lectual property  rights,  and  many 
problems  remain. 

Taiwan,  Thailand,  India,  and  Poland 
are  cited  for  piracy  by  almost  every 
sector  of  the  intellectual  property  in- 
dustry. Additionally,  the  motion  pic- 
ture industry  faces  blatant  piracy  in 
Guatemala  and  Greece.  Illegal  copying 
of  American  computer  software  contin- 
ues in  Germany,  Italy,  and  Korea. 

United  States  sound  recordings  are 
pirated   in   Paraguay  and   the   United 
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Arab  Emirates.  U.S.  pharmaceutical 
manufacturers  lose  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  to  knock  off  producers 
in  India,  Brazil,  and  Argentina. 

The  administration  should  look  care- 
fully at  these  and  other  cases  as  it  con- 
siders priorities  for  1992. 

CONCLUSION 

Many  were  hopeful  that  multilateral 
action  in  the  Uruguay  round  would  de- 
crease the  importance  of  United  States 
laws  such  as  Special  301.  Unfortu- 
nately, new  GATT  protections  on  intel- 
lectual property  appear  modest.  Nego- 
tiators may  well  fail  even  to  conclude 
the  round. 

Creating  comprehensive  rules  gov- 
erning intellectual  property  protection 
worldwide  is  an  important  goal.  Per- 
haps one  day  an  effective  international 
regime  will  make  Special  301  unneces- 
sary. 

In  the  meantime,  USTR  must  con- 
tinue its  willingness  to  use  unilateral 
pressure  to  stand  up  for  U.S.  rights. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  tc  speak  as  in  morning 
business  for  10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Gore  pertaining 
to  the  submission  of  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  86  are  located  in  today's 
Record  under  "Submission  of  Concur- 
rent and  Senate  Resolutions.") 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum,  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXTENSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  is  the  Sen- 
ate scheduled  to  recess  at  12:30? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  wonder  if  I  might  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  that  be  de- 
layed until  12:45. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


SENATOR  COATS— MIDDLE-CLASS 
TAX  RELIEF 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  during  the 
past  few  weeks  we  have  heard  much 


about  the  economy — much  about  pro- 
posals aimed  at  helping  the  economy, 
especially  helping  the  middle-class — 
and  much  about  the  state  of  the  Union. 

The  President  is  sure  to  announce  a 
relief  measure  designed  to  help  the 
economy  and  the  middle-class. 

But  I  think  that  there  is  one  Senator 
who  deserves  great  credit  in  reminding 
us  about  the  struggles  that  families 
face. 

From  his  days  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, my  good  friend  and  col- 
league from  Indiana,  Senator  Coats, 
has  been  a  primary  force  behind  tax  re- 
lief for  the  American  family. 

As  I  review  the  record,  in  this  past 
year  alone.  Senator  Coats  led  the  way 
with  five  tax  proposals  advocating  as- 
sistance for  lower-  and  middle-income 
families. 

As  early  as  January  14,  1991,  Senator 
Coats  introduced  legislation  which 
would  double  the  personal  exemption. 

He  later  introduced  legislation  aimed 
at  helping  families  by  increasing  and 
doubling  the  personal  exemption  for 
dependents. 

No  doubt  about  it,  Dan  Coats  has 
helped  pioneer  the  middle-class  tax  re- 
lief movement.  In  1991,  Senator  Coats 
authored  not  one  but  four  bills  before 
we  heard  from  any  other  Senator.  The 
record  shows  that  the  American  mid- 
dle-class— American  families — have  a 
great  friend  in  Senator  Coats. 

Senator  Coats  has  already  kicked  off 
the  tax  relief  debate,  and  you  can  be 
sure  he  will  be  there  to  push  the  ball 
toward  the  goal  line. 

It  is  a  real  tribute  to  Senator  Coats 
that  some  of  his  ideas  will  not  only  be 
reflected  in  the  game  plan  President 
Bush  unveils  tonight,  but  also  in  the 
plans  of  our  colleagues  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle. 


UNFAIR  AND  UNAMERICAN 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  in  this 
country,  in  our  political  system,  pretty 
much  any  criticism  or  questioning  of  a 
politician  is  considered  fair  game.  We 
all  get  into  this  business  with  our  eyes 
open,  and  we  know  that  public  scru- 
tiny, and  even  unfair  allegations,  are 
part  of  the  game. 

But  even  in  this  business,  there  are 
limits.  And  when  criticism  goes  beyond 
being  unfair,  goes  beyond  being  even 
utterly  groundless,  and  becomes  just 
out-and-out  vicious — then  it  is  time  to 
blow  the  whistle. 

One  of  the  most  difficult,  emotional 
issues  facing  this  country  is  the  fate  of 
our  POW/MIA's.  It  is  an  issue  which 
has  dragged  on  far  too  long,  one  which 
must  be  dealt  with  urgently.  That  is 
exactly  why  we  have  established  our 
select  committee,  under  the  leadership 
of  Senator  Kerry  and  Senator  Smith. 

Certainly,  the  families  and  friends  of 
those  who  are  MIA's  endure  an  emo- 
tional torment  that  the  rest  of  us  can 
never  imagine.  If  those  emotions  some- 


times spill-over  Into  frustration  or 
anger,  that  is  something  we  all  under- 
stand. 

But  no  one — no  matter  what  their 
cause  or  frustration — has  the  right  to 
issue  scurrilous,  utterly  unfounded  at- 
tacks on  the  fundamental  character  of 
anyone  else. 

I  have  in  my  hand  a  flyer  that— under 
the  guise  of  making  some  points  about 
the  POW/MIA  issue — contains  utterly 
groundless,  mean-spirited,  vicious  as- 
saults on  the  character  of  a  U.S.  Sen- 
ator, a  U.S.  Senator  who,  more  than 
anyone  serving  in  this  body,  ought  to 
be  immune  from  questions,  or  allega- 
tions about,  his  patriotism  and  com- 
mitment to  resolving  the  POW/MIA 
issue. 

The  people  who  put  out  this  kind  of 
trash  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  them- 
selves. The  many,  many  Americans 
who  care  deeply  about  the  POW/MIA 
issue,  who  are  actively  and  properly  in- 
volved in  demanding  that  it  be  resolved 
immediately — they  ought  to  be  out- 
raged that  their  cause  is  being  misused 
and  distorted  by  the  angry,  extremist 
fringe  putting  out  this  garbage.  And  all 
Americans  who  believe  in  fairness 
ought  to  condemn  these  kinds  of  dirty 
tricks  as  unfair  and  un-American. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  KERRY  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
NUNN).  The  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts is  recognized. 


THE  POW/MIA  ISSUE 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Select  Committee 
on  POW/MIA  Affairs,  working  with 
Senator  Smith,  with  whom  I  have 
forged  a  strong  work  relationship  and 
friendship,  I  think  both  of  us  have  been 
struck  by  the  ferocity  and  the  low- 
level  attack  which  the  minority  leader 
has  just  referred  to. 

Both  Senator  Smith,  I  and,  in  fact, 
the  entire  committee  have  taken  pains 
to  pledge  and  to  follow  up  on  that 
pledge  to  treat  with  respect  anybody 
who  has  any  claim  to  have  information 
or  expertise  regarding  the  POW-MIA. 
And  in  virtually  every  case,  both  pub- 
lic and  nonpublic  persons  and  organiza- 
tions have  responded  by  dealing  with 
our  committee  frankly  and  coopera- 
tively and  in  a  mutual  effort  of  trust 
and  in  an  effort  to  find  the  truth. 

Sadly,  Mr.  President,  there  is  now 
one  exception.  Yesterday,  I  saw  for  the 
first  time  a  newsletter  entitled  U.S. 
Veteran  News  and  Report,  dated  Janu- 
ary 23,  published  in  Kinston,  NC.  The 
author  is  an  individual  who  testified 
before  our  committee,  and  he  claims  to 
care  about  the  American  servicemen 
still  listed  as  missing  in  action  from 
that  war. 

Frankly,  whether  that  is  true  or  not, 
I  do  not  know,  and  I  wonder.  But  what 
I  do  know  is  that  he  appears  to  be  an 
individual  of  such  a  warped  judgment 
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such  an  attitudinal  indifference 

that  it  is  hard  to  believe  that 

4ither  a  friend  of  the  truth  or  a 

of   our    POW-MIA's    and    their 

The  newsletter  consists  of  a 

and    wholly    unsubstantiated 

unseemly    personal    attack    on    a 

r  of  our  committee,  whose  patri- 

a,nd  whose  service  to  this  coun- 

absolutely  beyond  question  or 

,  a  member  who  has  probably 

-nore  to  this  country  than  any 

vho  serves  on  the  committee  or 

other  in  the  U.S.  Senate,  and 

personal    integrity   and   whose 

are  well  known. 

lewsletter  is  not  a  statement  of 

disagreement,  Mr.  President. 

no  serious  analysis  of  the 

the  issues.  It  is  simply  a  scur- 

jffort  to  trash  the  reputation  of 

Senator  and  to  feed  the  atmos- 

)f  suspicion  and  conspiracy  that 

clouds  this  complicated  issue, 
larily,  I  do  not  believe  it  would 
to  respond  to  allegations 
as  palpably  ridiculous  as  those 
in  this  newsletter.  Unfortu- 
there  is  a  lesson  to  be  learned 
years,  which  is  that  lies,  no 
how  pathetic  they  are,  should 
not  go  unchallenged.  So  it  is 
today — and  I  know  my  col- 
join  me  in  saying  this — that 
lies   will   be   plowed   under   the 
and  forgotten  like  the  garbage 
are. 
Smith  addressed  the  Chair. 
PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
New  Hampshire. 
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SUP  PORTING  SENATOR  MCCAIN 


Mr.    3MITH.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
my  colleagues  and  the  chairman  of  the 
for    his    remarks,    and    I 
Senator  Dole  for  his  remarks  in 
of  one  of  my  colleagues,  Sen- 
J^HN  McCain. 

us  who  worked  this  issue,  and 
those  of  us  on  the  select  com- 
realize  how  emotional,  intense, 
fh^strating  this  issue  is.  Under  the 
of  Senator  Kerry  and  other 
of  the  committee,  we  have 
to  put  together  a  wide  inves- 
It  is  covering  all  aspects  of 
most   recently   the   Soviet 
And  to  see  these  kinds  of 
appearing  in  a  public  form,  a 
letter   about   one   of  our   col- 
is    just    so    aggravating   and 
for,  that  even  though  I  hate  to 
itfany  credence  by  responding  to  it 
floor  of  the  Senate,  I  feel  I  must 


is  a  personal  attack,  an  out- 
personal  attack,  on  the  integ- 
JOHN  McCain.  It  is  a  personal 
on  his  character,  and  even  more 
important  and  worse,  an  attack  on  his 
patrio  ism.  This  is  a  man  who  was  a 
prisoner  of  war  for  a  number  of  years 
tortured  by  the  North  Viet- 
It  is  uncalled  for;  it  is  disgust- 


ing, and  I  cannot  indicate  strongly 
enough  how  I  feel. 

I  know  I  speak  for  the  other  members 
of  the  committee  who  are  not  here. 
John  McCain  has  a  more  personal 
stake  in  this  matter,  perhaps,  than  any 
of  us  on  the  committee  or  in  this  body 
right  now,  in  the  sense  that,  as  a  pris- 
oner of  war  who  came  home,  he  would 
like  to  see  this  issue  resolved.  He  hsus 
worked  together  with  us  to  do  that. 

It  is  certainly  not  helpful,  in  finding 
the  truth,  to  have  to  put  up  with  these 
kinds  of  attacks  on  one  individual  who 
is  committed  to  doing  that.  It  has  no 
useful  purpose.  Mr.  President,  no  useful 
purpose  whatsoever.  I  just  want  to  say 
for  the  public  record  that  I  have  writ- 
ten Senator  McCain  a  personal  letter 
indicating  my  outrage,  and  I  hope  that 
at  some  point  in  time  the  individual 
will  see  fit  to  apologize  and  move  on  to 
the  more  important  task  of  getting  the 
answers  that  we  all  want  and  are  look- 
ing for  in  this  committee,  and  stop  this 
kind  of  scurrilous  personal  vendetta 
against  people  for  absolutely  no  rea- 
son. 

I  just  want  Senator  McCain  to  know, 
speaking  for  myself  and  I  know  for 
other  members  of  the  committee,  that 
we  stand  with  you  my  colleague,  in 
this  very  difficult  time  for  you,  and  we 
intend  to  do  everything  we  can  to  set 
the  record  straight  in  the  future  with 
any  remarks  that  we  have  to  make. 
Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  BROWN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Kerry).  The  Senator  from  Colorado. 


SUPPORT  FOR  SENATOR  McCAIN 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  out 
of  concern  over  the  attack  on  Senator 
McCain.  I  suppose  one  of  the  most  re- 
warding tasks  that  I  have  found  in  the 
Senate  has  been  the  opportunity  to 
serve  on  the  select  committee  that  is 
investigating  the  Vietnam  POW/MIA 
issue. 

It  is  rewarding  because  it  has  done  a 
job  that  needed  to  be  done,  with  integ- 
rity; it  is  rewarding  because  the  select 
committee  has  been  willing  to  look 
into  all  areas  no  matter  how  sensitive. 
While  the  committee  has  not  finished 
its  task,  I  believe  before  it  is  finished, 
it  will  have  gained  a  reputation  for  in- 
tegrity and  for  a  willingness  to  con- 
sider all  the  facts.  What  it  will  do  in 
the  long  run  is  much  more  important: 
It  will  set  the  record  straight. 

This  Nation  owes  an  enormous  debt 
of  gratitude  to  those  who  served  their 
Nation  in  a  cause  that  was  not  very 
popular  at  home.  All  of  us  know  that. 
We  also  must  find  out  if  any  Americans 
were  left  behind.  Not  simply  for  those 
Americans'  sake,  but  for  the  sake  of 
this  country,  a  country  that  has  estab- 
lished a  reputation  of  never  turning  its 
back  on  those  who  served  it. 

To  not  respond  to  the  vicious  attack 
on  Senator  McCain  would  be  turning 


our  back  on  one  who  served  this  Na- 
tion. Perhaps  no  family  in  the  history 
of  our  Nation  has  as  distinguished  a 
record  of  military  service  as  the 
McCains.  Perhaps  the  MacArthur  fam- 
ily would  provide  competition,  but  it 
would  be  close  contest. 

John  McCain  carried  on  his  family's 
great  tradition  of  service  to  our  Na- 
tion. John  McCain  was  captured  as  an 
American  serviceman  and  served  5V& 
years  of  hell  in  Hanoi.  He  was  a  POW 
at  a  time  when  his  father  was  a  four- 
star  admiral  in  charge  of  a  Pacific 
fleet.  The  enemy  knew  and  understood 
the  importance  of  his  family  and  tor- 
tured John  McCain  in  a  way  that  far 
surpasses  the  suffering  of  most  Ameri- 
cans. I  doubt  if  very  many  people  who 
have  been  active  on  the  POW  issue 
could  ever  compare  their  suffering  ex- 
periences to  his. 

John  suffered  that  hell,  and  served 
this  country  with  exceptional  distinc- 
tion. He  came  home  with  a  list  of  med- 
als that  would  make  any  American 
proud,  including  the  Silver  Star,  and 
the  Distinguished  Flying  Cross.  To  be 
smeared  by  people  who  ought  to  be 
grateful  for  his  exceptional  service  is 
simply  wrong. 

This  Nation  and  this  Chamber  would 
be  remiss  if  we  did  not  speak  out  about 
the  kind  of  smear  that  has  been  per- 
petrated against  John  McCain.  John's 
record  does  not  need  any  defense.  John 
has  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
records  of  any  person  who  has  ever 
served  this  Nation. 

But  what  does  need  defense  is  this 
country.  We  need  defense  against  peo- 
ple who  would  abuse  the  freedom  of 
speech  to  smear  someone  they  ought  to 
honor.  And  we  would  be  remiss  if  we 
did  not  let  our  voices  ring  out  in  iden- 
tifying the  smear  for  what  it  is. 

We  also  ought  to  take  advantage  of 
this  opportunity,  I  think,  to  again  ex- 
press thanks  to  Senator  McCain  for  his 
willingness  to  serve,  for  his  valiant  ef- 
forts to  fight  for  the  cause  of  freedom, 
and  for  his  personal  integrity  that  sets 
an  example  for  all  of  us. 

I  hope  I  personally  can  play  some 
small  part  in  bringing  the  facts  to  light 
with  regard  to  POW's,  and  I  hope  per- 
haps my  effort  will  be  of  some  value  in 
that  area. 

But  must  set  the  record  straight 
when  this  kind  of  misrepresentation 
takes  place.  I  am  deeply  grateful  that 
this  Nation  has  enjoyed  the  service  of 
John  McCain,  and  I  hope  when  the  peo- 
ple who  perpetrated  this  smear  calm 
down  and  have  a  chance  to  reflect  on 
their  own  actions,  they  will  not  only 
apologize  but  they  will  seek  to  set  the 
record  straight. 

I  yield  back  the  floor,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  NUNN  addressed  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia. 


MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
want  to  interrupt  anyone  who  wants  to 


speak  on  this  particular  subject,  which 
I  know  is  very  important  to  get  the 
record  straight  on  this,  but  assuming 
those  comments  are  over  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  there  now  be  a  pe- 
riod of  morning  business  with  Senators 
permitted  to  speak  therein,  and  that  I 
be  recognized  for  up  to  15  minutes,  and 
Senator  Metzenbaum  for  up  to  10  min- 
utes, and  at  the  conclusion  of  Senator 
Metzenbaum's  remarks  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess  until  2:15  p.m.  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Hearing  none,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  NUNN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia. 


THE  CONTRIBUTION  OF  OUR  MEN 
AND  WOMEN  IN  UNIFORM  IN 
WINNING  THE  COLD  WAR 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  as  we 
begin  the  debate  this  year  on  the  size 
and  shape  of  our  military  forces  for  the 
future,  I  think  it  is  appropriate  to 
pause  and  recognize  the  vital  role  that 
our  men  and  women  in  uniform  and 
their  families  have  played  in  bringing 
about  the  successful  conclusion  of  the 
cold  war. 

Debates  on  defense  usually  focus  on 
weapons  systems.  There  is  a  certain 
glamour  associated  with  airplanes  that 
can  fiy  at  supersonic  speeds  and  deliver 
devastating  munitions  with  precision. 
There  is  a  certain  glamour  in  tanks 
that  can  roar  across  vast,  rugged  ex- 
panses and  deliver  crushing  firepower 
with  pinpoint  accuracy.  There  is  a  cer- 
tain glamour  in  submarines  that  can 
operate  underwater  for  months  at  a 
time  and  attack  undetected.  There  is  a 
certain  glamour  to  systems  in  develop- 
ment that  can  shoot  down  missiles 
from  space.  And  indeed,  there  is  a  cer- 
tain glamour  in  hand-held,  smart  weap- 
ons that  can  track  down  and  destroy 
moving  targets  in  the  air  and  on  the 
ground.  We  saw  many  of  these  weapons 
in  action  on  live  television  coverage  of 
the  Persian  Gulf  conflict.  The  results 
demonstrated  to  the  world  the  out- 
standing technological  achievements  of 
the  American  defense  industry  and  the 
men  and  women  in  the  defense  indus- 
try. 

Yet,  none  of  our  weapons  would  have 
been  effective  without  the  highly  pro- 
fessional, well-trained,  dedicated  men 
and  women  in  uniform  who  have  en- 
dured the  sacrifices  of  military  service 
with  their  families  over  the  past  40 
years — in  peacetime  and  in  wartime. 

Mr.  President,  from  the  end  of  World 
War  II  until  today,  over  23,000,000 
Americans  have  served  in  our  Armed 
Forces.  Of  this  number,  16,600,000 
served  during  major  conflicts — 5,700,000 
during  the  Korean  conflict;  8,744,000 
during  the  Vietnam  conflict;  and 
2,160,000  during  the  Persian  Gulf  con- 
flict. A  total  of  112,688  Americans  made 
the  ultimate  sacrifice  for  their  country 


in  these  three  conflicts,  and  more  than 
twice  that  number  were  wounded: 

In  the  Korean  conflict,  54,260  Amer- 
ican soldiers  lost  their  lives,  and  103,284 
were  wounded. 

In  the  Vietnam  conflict,  58,135  Amer- 
ican soldiers  lost  their  lives,  and  153,303 
were  wounded. 

And  most  recently  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  conflict,  293  Americans  lost  their 
lives,  and  467  were  wounded. 

In  addition  to  these  major  conflicts, 
Mr.  President,  American  military  men 
and  women  have  been  called  on  to 
carry  out  other  military  operations  in 
varying  size  and  intensity  all  over  the 
world,  most  recently  in  Operation  Just 
Cause  in  Panama.  In  just  the  last  12 
years,  502  military  members  have  been 
killed  in  these  operations  and  in  mind- 
less terrorist  bombings  and  hostage  sit- 
uations. For  example,  268  military 
members  were  killed  in  Lebanon  dur- 
ing peacekeeping  operations  in  1982-84. 
Scores  more  were  killed  in  operations 
in  the  Dominican  Republic,  Grenada, 
and  Panama.  Military  personnel  lost 
their  lives  in  El  Salvador  and  Guate- 
mala; in  the  Sudan  and  the  Sinai;  in 
both  Germanies;  and  along  the  Korean 
DMZ  long  after  the  Korean  war  armi- 
stice. 

Along  with  these  deaths  from  hostile 
actions  large  and  small,  15,158  military 
members  have  died  in  unavoidable  ac- 
cidents of  military  life  and  training 
since  1979,  reminding  us  that  even  in 
the  best  times  military  service  is  a 
dangerous  profession. 

Mr.  President,  each  and  every  one  of 
these  losses  added  to  the  price  our  Na- 
tion paid  to  win  the  cold  war. 

In  the  decades  since  World  War  II,  we 
have  called  on  our  men  and  women  in 
uniform  to  keep  the  peace,  and  to  fight 
when  necessary  to  preserve  our  na- 
tional security  interests.  We  have 
called  on  our  men  and  women  in  uni- 
form to  maintain  a  formidable  forward 
presence  to  deter  war  in  Europe  and  in 
Asia.  We  have  called  on  our  men  and 
women  in  uniform  to  maintain  a  high 
degree  of  combat  readiness  through 
rigorous  training  on  land,  at  sea,  and 
in  the  air.  We  have  called  on  our  men 
and  women  in  uniform  to  stand  alert  at 
remote  and  isolated  radar  stations, 
missile  silos,  ground  outposts,  and  on 
lengthy  deployments  at  sea.  And  we 
have  called  on  the  families  of  military 
members  to  bear  unique  burdens:  long 
periods  of  family  separation;  frequent 
moves  around  the  country  and  the 
world,  often  to  isolated  military  instal- 
lations; and — in  time  of  conflict — the 
numbing  anxiety  over  the  fate  of  their 
loved  one. 

The  successful  conclusion  of  the  cold 
war  is  a  tribute  to  the  skill,  the  dedica- 
tion, and  the  patriotism  of  every  single 
individual  who  responded  so  magnifi- 
cently to  these  calls  from  their  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  in  addition  to  carry- 
ing out  their  responsibilities  as  war- 
riors, military  men  and  women  have 


served  as  ambassadors  of  good  will  in 
countless  humanitarian  missions 
around  the  world.  They  have  unself- 
ishly transported  medical  and  food  sup- 
plies, provided  medical  aid,  evacuated 
victims  of  natural  disasters,  restored 
needed  communications,  and  repaired 
roads  and  bridges  as  well  as  many 
other  tasks. 

These  humanitarian  efforts  by  our 
military  members  carried  the  Amer- 
ican ideals  of  freedom  and  democracy 
and  humanitarian  concerns  throughout 
the  globe.  America  demonstrated  to 
our  adversaries  that  we  had  the 
strength,  resources,  and  resolve  to  de- 
fend our  interests  and  our  allies  mili- 
tarily; but  we  also  showed  the  world 
that  we  had  the  compassion  to  help 
friends  and  adversaries  alike  when  nat- 
ural catastrophes  imperiled  human 
lives.  And  we  are  doing  that  again  in 
our  former  adversarial  country,  the 
former  Soviet  Union  and  the  Republics, 
and  the  people  there  who  need  assist- 
ance with  food  and  medicine. 

In  recent  times,  American  service 
men  and  women  rushed  assistance  to 
earthquake  victims  in  Armenia  in  1988; 
assisted  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Kurds  in  Northern  Iraq  in  1991;  helped 
provide  emergency  assistance  to  al- 
most 2  million  people  affected  by  flood- 
ing in  Bangladesh  last  year;  and  re- 
stored order  in  our  own  Virgin  Islands 
after  Hurricane  Hugo  in  1989.  Today, 
military  members  are  providing  assist- 
ance to  thousands  of  Haitian  refugees 
at  the  Guantanamo  Bay  Naval  Base  in 
Cuba  whom  they  helped  rescue  from 
unseaworthy  vessels,  and  are  airlifting 
food  and  medical  supplies  to  the  needy 
citizens  of  the  newly  Independent  re- 
publics of  the  Commonwealth  of  Inde- 
pendent States. 

Mr.  President,  the  cold  war  is  over, 
but  the  Nation  still  relies  on  our  men 
and  women  in  uniform  to  keep  the 
peace  as  our  former  adversaries  strug- 
gle to  overcome  years  of  economic  and 
political  decay  to  join  the  free  world 
community.  They  must  do  so  in  an  un- 
certain environment  as  our  military 
forces  become  smaller  as  they  will  and 
must.  Our  challenge  will  be  to  ensure 
that  we  maintain  sufficient  strength 
and  resolve  over  the  next  10  years  and 
in  the  years  thereafter  to  gruarantee 
the  victory  of  our  men  and  women  in 
uniform  that  they  sacrificed  to  win, 
and  that  this  victory  will  result  in 
peace  and  democracy  in  the  world.  Our 
military  services  will  be  smaller  in  the 
future,  but  they  will  still  require  well- 
trained,  well-equipped,  highly  moti- 
vated men  and  women  to  be  fxilly  com- 
bat ready. 

At  the  same  time,  we  must  take  care 
of^and  this  year  we  are  going  to  be 
discussing  this  quite  a  bit  because  it  is 
very  important — we  must  take  care  of 
the  300,000  or  more  people  who  will  be 
leaving  military  service  each  year  over 
the  next  few  years  as  we  reduce  the 
size  of  the  Defense  Establishment. 
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jf  us  were,  of  course,  disturbed 
ve  read  about  the  layoffs  at  Gen- 
llotors   and   in   other    industries 
throui  hout  our  country.  But  none  of 
layoffs  will  be  nearly  as  signifi- 
terms  of  the  numbers  of  people 
numbers  of  people  who  will  be 
out  of  military  service  not  just 
but  in  the  next  several  years. 
The4e  people  helped  win  the  cold  war 
as  the  hot  war  in  Operation 
Storm,  and  they  deserve  to  re- 
secure  jobs  and  homes  in  our 
and  cities.  This  will  require  re- 
which  we  must  continue  to  pro- 
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series  of  speeches  over  the  next 
days.  I  intend  to  address  these 
res — supporting  our  men  and 
in  uniform  during  the  defense 
down;  minimizing  the  effect  of 
defense  transition  on  our  men  and 
in  uniform;  and  capitalizing  on 
investment  in  our  men  and  women 
orm  as  they  leave  military  serv- 
b^cause  we  will  have  the  largest 
r  of  well-trained  highly  moti- 
well-qualified,  and  well-educated 
getting  out  of  our  military 
than  we  have  had  in  many,  many 
and  they  will  be  able  to  play  if 
them  a  hand— not  a  handout, 
hand — in  terms  of  getting  em- 
snt,  and  let  the  people  out  there 
private  sector  and  in  the  public 
know  about  their  talents.  They 
able  to  contribute  immensely  to 
pr^Dductivity  and  the  economic  fu- 
our  Nation. 

President,   as   the  cold  war  re- 
n  history  and  we  turn  our  atten- 
the  challenges  of  the  future,  we 
all   pause   to  acknowledge   the 
lous  debt  we  owe  to  those  who 
lerved   in   our   military  services 
continue    to   serve.   I   salute 
,nd  their  families,  and  I  pledge  to 
hat  their  contributions  and  sac- 
will  not  be  forgotten  as  we  go 
our  Nation's  business. 
METZENBAUM    addressed    the 


PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
fiom  Ohio  is  recognized. 
METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President. 
I  address  myself  to  the  issue  for 
I  rise,  I  commend  the  Senator 
Jeorgia  for  taking  the  time  to 
comm  md  the  young  men  and  women 
who  »  rve  in  our  Armed  Forces.  I  think 
he  sp<  aks  for  all  of  us  when  he  says 
that  VI  e  owe  all  of  them  a  great  debt  of 
gratit  ide,  and  I  join  with  him  in  indi- 
cating that  appreciation  to  all  of  them. 
And  in  passing,  I  might  say  to  the 
Presic  Ing  Officer,  to  you,  too,  sir,  we 
owe  5  3U  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  your 
servic  s. 


AI EERICANS  WANT  ANSWERS 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
for  th  s  past  15  months,  I  have  traveled 
the  N  ttion  on  behalf  of  the  Coalition 
for  D^nocratic  Values,  an  organization 


I  chair,  and  have  listened  to  Americans 
who  are  hurting. 

From  Boston  to  Atlanta,  from  Cali- 
fornia to  Iowa,  I  have  watched  the  frus- 
tration of  our  citizens  grow  as  the 
President's  short  and  shallow  recession 
has  grown  deeper  and  wider,  and  I  have 
listened  to  the  testimony  of  people  who 
are  struggling  to  keep  their  heads 
above  water. 

These  Americans  want  answers,  an- 
swers about  our  crumbling  infrastruc- 
ture, our  dismantled  manufacturing 
base,  the  surge  of  foreign  imports,  and 
the  squeezing  of  the  middle  class. 

The  President  promises  those  an- 
swers and  more  tonight.  It  is  about 
time. 

Until  now,  the  only  domestic  policy 
action  that  appeals  to  the  President  is 
the  veto.  The  Congress  has  passed  a 
textile  bill,  a  housing  bill,  a  parental 
leave  bill,  a  minimum  wage  bill,  and  on 
and  on.  All  vetoed.  More  vetoes  than 
any  elected  President  in  nearly  40 
years.  What  is  more,  he  has  threatened 
to  veto  more  than  200  times.  George 
Bush  issues  veto  threats  against  legis- 
lation before  it  is  even  written. 

I  have  said  it  before  and  I  say  it 
again,  I  do  not  want  to  hear  about  his 
threats  of  a  veto.  I  think  we  in  Con- 
gress have  to  do  our  job.  But  this 
President  is  planning  vetoes  for  a 
health  care  bill,  a  campaign  reform 
bill,  a  striker  replacement  bill — it  goes 
on.  The  list  is  a  long  one.  Take  your 
pick.  It  reflects  a  kind  of  negativism. 
It  is  a  kind  of  trying  to  govern  by  neg- 
ative thinking,  threats  of  vetoes  rather 
than  sitting  down  and  working  with 
the  Congress  to  develop  a  positive  eco- 
.  nomic  program  for  this  country. 

So  I  am  interested  in  this  President's 
change  of  heart.  I  am  also  skeptical.  I 
expect  we  will  hear  about  the  same  old 
repackaged  and  warmed  over  pet  pro- 
posals that  the  administration  has 
trotted  out  year  after  year. 

Mr.  President,  the  people  of  America 
want  new  thinking,  with  real  answers. 

Last  week,  the  Coalition  for  Demo- 
cratic Values  put  forth  a  detailed  pro- 
posal for  the  long-term  growth  of  the 
American  economy.  It  has  been  en- 
dorsed by  economists  like  Lester 
Thurow,  John  Kenneth  Galbraith,  and 
Robert  Reich,  and  business  people  like 
Bill  McSweeney  of  Occidental  Petro- 
leum and  Bernard  Rappaport  of  Amer- 
ican Income  Life  Insurance.  Co.  It  also 
is  supported  by  labor  leaders,  elected 
officials,  mayors,  and  educators. 

It  was  put  together  under  the  leader- 
ship of  a  committee  chaired  by  Ray 
Marshall,  the  former  Secretary  of 
Labor  in  the  Carter  administration, 
and  Marcus  Alexis,  a  very  distin- 
guished professor  of  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
economic  proposals  put  forward  by 
that  group  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


A  New   program   for  Sustained  Growth: 

THE    COALITION    FOR    DEMOCRATIC    VALUES' 
PROGRAM  FOR  A  HIQH-WAGE,  HIOH-PRODUC- 

Tivrrv  Economy 

The  dramatic  events  of  1991  provide  a  once- 
In-a-lifetime  opportunity  for  Americans  to 
redirect  our  nation's  resources  to  social  in- 
vestment and  economic  growth.  The  Coali- 
tion for  Democratic  Values  has  made  such  a 
program  our  top  priority  for  1992. 

We  call  for  important  changes  in  the  1990 
congressional  budget  agreement,  including 
as  a  first  step,  breaking  down  the  artificial 
"firewall"  set  up  between  domestic  spending 
and  spending  for  defense,  half  of  which  goes 
to  protect  Western  Europe  against  a  country 
which  no  longer  exists. 

Specific  elements  of  our  domestic  program 
include:  (1)  Increasing  public  investment  in 
human  resources,  physical  infrastructure 
and  public  services  by  SlOO  billion  over  five 
years,  with  SSO  billion  in  the  first  year.  Much 
of  this  money  would  go  to  states  and  local- 
ities to  fund  ready-to-go  programs  put  on 
hold  because  of  fiscal  crises.  (2)  New  and  ex- 
panded initiatives  in  Job  training  and  re- 
training; a  complete  restructuring  of  the 
higher  education  finance  system;  and  guar- 
anteed access  to  quality  public  education.  (3) 
Universal  health  care,  expanded  preventive 
care  for  pregnant  women  and  children;  and 
other  pro-family  initiatives  Including  family 
leave;  and  (4)  Help  for  communities  affected 
by  the  defense  "drawdown." 

In  the  short-term,  these  programs  would  be 
paid  for  by:  (1)  Savings  from  the  military 
budget  of  a  further  S150  billion  by  reducing 
the  money  spent  to  defend  Europe  against  a 
threat  that  no  longer  exists,  scrapping  the 
B-2  program,  and  restricting  SDI  to  research 
and  development.  A  special  five-year  invest- 
ment fund  would  be  established  with  the  sav- 
ings; (2)  A  new  private  sector  Initiative 
whereby  companies  allocate  one  percent  of 
payroll  to  Job  training;  (3)  Establishing  a 
fourth  income-tax  bracket  at  35%.  a  "mil- 
lionaire's surtax";  and  (4)  Eliminating  gov- 
ernment "pork"  projects  that  have  not 
cleared  the  normal  appropriations  process. 

In  addition,  we  call  for  trade  policies  that: 
(1)  Create  disincentives  for  American  compa- 
nies to  relocate  off-shore;  (2)  Reverse  Ameri- 
ca's tradition  of  passively  allowing  greater 
access  to  our  markets  than  other  nations 
allow  us  in  return;  and  (3)  Discourage  other 
nations  from  unfairly  exploiting  the  environ- 
ment and  their  people. 

To  build  consensus  on  reaching  these  goals 
and  to  identify  new  ones  on  the  sectorial  and 
micro-economic  level,  we  urge  the  formation 
of  a  permanent,  bi-partisan,  public-  and  pri- 
vate-sector Economic  Policy  Council. 

America's  greatness  can  be  revitalized  and 
re-affirmed  for  the  next  century,  but  not  if 
we  only  pursue  short-term  policies  designed 
to  increase  consumption.  This  document  out- 
lines a  realistic  plan  that  can  be  put  into  ac- 
tion now,  and  put  much-needed  resources  to 
work  for  the  nation's  future. 

I.  THE  CURRENT  ECONOMIC  RECESSION 

Prompt  governmental  action  is  needed  to 
end  the  recession.  Extended  unemployment 
benefits,  while  necessary,  are  not  enough. 
Middle  class  tax  relief  could  help,  but  a  one- 
time rebate  should  not  undercut  public  in- 
vestment now  for  the  long  term. 

The  domestic  economy— buffeted  by  mas- 
sive layoffs,  budget  deficits,  the  savings  and 
loan  bailout  and  other  problems — needs  an 
immediate  "shot  in  the  arm"  that  can  simul- 
taneously improve  short-term  demand  and 
long-term  productivity.  A  ifflority  is  in- 
creased federal  commitment  to  funding  in- 
frastructure and  basic  public  services  in  pub- 


lic safety,  health  care,  education,  social  and 
environmental  services.  The  framework  for 
implementing  many  programs  for  productive 
Investment  is  already  in  place;  state  and 
local  governments  have  substantial  numbers 
of  ready-to-go  projects— schools,  roads, 
bridges,  hospitals — on  hold  because  of  fiscal 
crises. 

A  five-year  Investment  of  $100  billion, 
being  with  SSO  billion  this  year,  above  and 
beyond  current  measures  like  the  1991  trans- 
portation bill  would  1)  clearly  provide  suffi- 
cient stimulus  to  help  bring  the  economy  out 
of  recession  and  2)  pay  for  much  needed  pub- 
lic investments  that  will  increase  private 
sector  productivity,  profitability  and  em- 
ployment for  the  long-term,  no  matter  when 
the  recession  ends. 

Such  an  investment  program  should  be  fi- 
nanced by  a  five-year  Special  Investment 
Fund  based  on  reduced  defense  spending.  By 
using  funds  allocated  to  an  outmoded  defense 
of  Eastern  Europe,  the  fund  would  pay  for  it- 
self over  five  years  and  would  not  contribute 
to  the  long  term  federal  debt.  Deficits  in  this 
Fund  during  the  recession  would  be  offset  by 
surpluses  as  recovery  accelerates. 

2.  INVESTING  IN  AMERICA  FOR  GROWTH 

America  must  adopt  a  high-wage,  sustain- 
able growth  strategy  to  promote  our  long 
term  economic  well-being.  In  today's  highly 
competitive  global  economy,  we  cannot  com- 
pete by  driving  wages  down,  transferring 
production  facilities  outside  the  US,  invest- 
ing only  in  new  off-shore  facilities  or  ignor- 
ing our  environment  or  worker  safety  and 
health.  Real  growth  means  Improvement  in 
productivity,  in  wages  and  in  the  quality  of 
life,  not  merely  expansion  for  its  own  sake. 

In  the  long  run,  the  US  economy  will  pros- 
per and  provide  a  broadbase  of  well-paid  Jobs 
only  if  this  country  becomes  a  more  attrac- 
tive place  for  productive  and  environ- 
mentally sensitive  investments.  This  must 
be  a  nation  where  foreign  and  domestic  busi- 
nesses increasingly  choose  to  utilize  our 
workforce  and  Infrastructure  and  not  Just 
our  markets,  and  where  our  own  businesses 
create  new  facilities  Instead  of  moving  their 
operations  to  Mexico,  Asia  or  other  off-shore 
facilities. 

To  achieve  these  goals,  the  US  must  Invest 
more  heavily  in  education,  Job-training  and 
physical  infrastructure.  We  must  develop  a 
system  for  reaching  consensus  about  na- 
tional economic  priorities  and  where  to  tar- 
get our  resources.  We  must  have  a  trade  pol- 
icy that  is  fair  with  rules  for  co-operation. 
Specific  elements  of  this  program: 

(a)  Comprehensive  Job  Training.  A  high- 
wage,  hlgh-grrowth  strategy  depends  on  mak- 
ing America's  workforce  the  world's  best- 
trained  and  educated.  The  quality  of  our 
workforce  and  infrastructure  will  determine 
the  desirability  of  the  US  as  a  location  for 
high-skill  Jobs  and  investment.  Making  the 
US  workforce  the  highest  quality  in  the 
world  will  require  major  new  public  pro- 
grams: 

A  national,  private-sector  initiative  to  pro- 
vide training  for  front-line  workers.  Compa- 
nies should  be  given  the  choice  of  either  allo- 
cating 1%  of  their  payroll  for  Job  training  or 
paying  1%  of  their  payroll  into  a  separate 
fund  for  worker  education  and  training. 

Higher  academic  and  behavior  standards  in 
America's  public  schools  with  a  full  commit- 
ment to  providing  the  resources,  staff,  and 
programs  to  help  all  students  meet  high 
standards. 

School-to-work  transition  programs  cen- 
tered in  public  schools,  community  colleges 
and  vocational  and  technical  schools. 

Alternative  education  centers  to  provide 
high  academic  skills  for  young  people  who 


need  options  besides  traditional  high 
schools.  These  "youth  centers"  could  build 
on  the  experience  of  the  highly  successful 
Job  Corps  and  should  be  available  not  only 
to  the  disadvantaged,  but  to  all  non-colleg« 
bound  youth. 

Special  efforts  to  meet  the  skill  develop- 
ment and  supportive  needs  of  minorities  and 
women,  who  will  constitute  over  90%  of  the 
workforce  growth  during  the  19908. 

(b)  Economic  Policy  Council.  There  is 
growing  evidence  that  greater  cooperation 
between  and  within  the  public  and  private 
sectors  great  improves  national  economies. 
Such  consensus  processes  do  not  substitute 
for  regular  public  or  private  decision-mak- 
ing, but  strengthen  the  process  by  providing 
all  parties  better  information  and  narrowing 
the  range  of  conflict,  especially  over  trivial 
matters. 

We  therefore  believe  the  US  should  create 
an  Economic  Policy  Council.  This  council 
would  comprise  high  level  public  and  private 
representatives  to  build  consensus  on  eco- 
nomic goals,  priorities  and  strategies  includ- 
ing fairer  distribution  of  general  economic 
gains,  and  more  participation  in  the  eco- 
nomic decisions  that  affect  people's  lives.  It 
would  be  bipartisan  and  adequately  staffed 
to  provide  the  best  available  information 
and  analyses  of  economic  priorities.  Unlike 
the  president's  Council  of  Economic  Advi- 
sors, the  EPC  would  be  charged  with  estab- 
lishing goals  and  making  specific  rec- 
ommendations on  a  sector  and  micro-eco- 
nomic basis.  The  terms  of  the  private  sector 
members  of  the  EPC  should  be  staggered  to 
permit  continuity  when  administrations 
cliange. 

(c)  Preventing  corporate  flight  to  low-wage 
nations.  US-based  corporations  often  seek 
short-term  cost  competitiveness  advantages 
by  closing  down  U.S.  operations  and  reopen- 
ing in  foreign  countries  where  wages,  bene- 
fits and  the  environmental  and  other  costs 
may  well  be  lower. 

Under  present  law,  companies  which  decide 
to  move  to  other  nations  aren't  required  to 
defray  the  costs  of  closing  U.S.  facilities. 
"Internalizing"  the  social  costs  would  there- 
fore be  good  economics  and  good  public  pol- 
icy. Making  firms  responsible  for  all  their 
costs  force  companies  to  take  longer  time 
perspectives.  Requiring  them  to  bear  a  larger 
share  of  the  costs  of  change,  as  is  done  in 
most  other  countries,  creates  disincentives 
to  low-wage  strategies. 

We  therefore  recommend  a  two-part  policy 
to  eliminate  these  Incentives  to  ship  produc- 
tion Jobs  out  of  the  United  States: 

It's  good  econonUo  policy  to  require  firms 
to  pay  the  full  cost  of  production  and  there- 
fore we  should  not  subsidize  companies  in 
shifting  to  overseas  locations.  We  should  cre- 
ate disincentives  for  companies  that  close 
down  operations  here  and  reopen  them  in 
other  countries. 

The  U.S.  should  have  positive  adjustment 
policies  that  promote  an  equitable  sharing  of 
costs  and  benefits  of  change.  We  might  cre- 
ate adjustment  funds  into  which  all  compa- 
nies should  pay.  These  funds  could  be  pat- 
terned after  the  liabilities  companies  cur- 
rently incur  to  meet  their  environmental 
pollution  costs. 

(d)  Ekjonomic  conversion.  The  Cold  War's 
end  poses  new  challenges  to  the  U.S.  econ- 
omy. While  the  potential  to  significantly  re- 
duce defense  spending  makes  resources  avail- 
able for  social  uses,  it  also  will  mean  shifting 
much  defense  industrial  capacity  to  civilian 
uses,  decommissioning  military  bases,  and 
reducing  significantly  direct  and  indirect 
military  employment. 


A  comprehensive  program  for  the  conver- 
sion of  our  defense  industrial  establishment 
is  an  urgent  priority.  Nearly  150,000  defense 
industry  workers  were  laid  off  in  1980  and 
over  100,000  in  1991.  A  well-conceived  eco- 
nomic adjustment  plan  must  include  the  fol- 
lowing Initiatives: 

Economic  incentives  for  advance  planning 
to  develop  new  products,  retool,  reorganize 
production,  develop  marketing  capabilities 
and  retrain  managements,  engineers  and 
others  for  commercial  work. 

Community  economic  redevelopment  fund- 
ing and  assistance  for  adjusting  to  base  clo- 
sure and  major  reductions  at  military 
plants. 

An  adequately  funded  worker  adjustment 
policy  to  provide  Job  training,  Income  main- 
tenance and  Job  relocation  benefits. 

A  small  business  assistance  program  to 
help  subcontractors  and  supplier  firms,  who 
are  often  the  first  to  be  affected  by  cutbacks. 

America  Is  also  facing  seriouj  long-term 
environmental  problems  associated  with  our 
defense-energy  weapons  complex  and  with 
various  toxic  waste  problems  at  defense 
bases.  Solving  these  will  require  coherent 
and  coordinated  efforts  by  the  federal  gov- 
ernment. 

(e)  Open  but  fair  trade.  All  countries,  espe- 
cially the  U.S.,  have  much  to  gain  from  an 
open  and  expanding  international  economy. 
There  are.  hcwever,  two  preconditions  to  a 
healthy  international  economy. 

Trade  must  take  place  within  rules  that 
prevent  economic  or  environmental  exploi- 
tation. Trade-linked  standards  help 
strengthen  the  global  economy  by  encourag- 
ing competition  on  the  basis  of  efficiency 
and  by  improving  living  and  working  stand- 
ards for  workers  in  all  countries,  which  in 
turn  fuels  global  demand  for  imported  prod- 
ucts. Standards  that  expand  worker  rights 
abroad  will  protect  American  Jobs  as  well. 
These  standards  should  be  complemented 
with  domestic  Income  and  training  assist- 
ance to  cushion  trade-induced  dislocation. 

Trading  nations  must  recognize  that  it  is 
natural  for  countries  to  have  active  policies 
to  promote  the  interest  of  their  domestic 
economies.  Under  conditions  of  greater 
worldwide  economic  parity,  the  United 
States  can  no  longer  passively  allow  other 
countries  greater  access  to  our  country  than 
they  provide  to  theirs. 

Finally,  since  environmental  degradation 
does  not  respect  international  political 
boundaries,  sustainable  economic  develop- 
ment requires  a  forma!  recognition  of  the  en- 
vironmental and  employee  protection  costs 
of  production. 

3.  ADDRESSING  THE  NEEDS  OF  AMERICA'S 
FAMIUES 

The  short-term  and  long-term  economic 
problems  facing  this  country  fall  dispropor- 
tionately on  middle-  and  low-income  fami- 
lies, who  bear  the  brunt  of  skyrocketing 
health  care  costs,  rising  costs  for  education 
and  declining  services  at  the  state  and  local 
level.  For  what  they  get  in  return,  middle-In- 
come families  pay  an  unfair  share  of  the  tax 
burden.  Meanwhile,  families  with  two  wage 
earners,  many  of  whom  barely  bring  In  the 
income  that  one  wage  earner  brought  in  20 
years  ago,  perform  a  daily  balancing  act  that 
pits  work  against  family  life. 

Our  country  needs  to  provide  relief  to 
America's  families.  Such  a  program  must  in- 
clude: 

(a)  Universal  access  to  quality  public 
schools.  Quality  education  is  a  right  of  every 
American,  and  all  American  families  should 
be  assured  that  their  children  have  access  to 
schools  that  have  high  standards  for  aca- 
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demic   excellence,    adequate    facilities    and 
.  a  safe  and  well-disciplined  school 
and  a  diverse   program   that 
1  repare  American  youth  for  the  chal- 
)f  the  next  century, 
community  must  assume  the  respon- 
for  setting  goals  and  supporting  pro- 
that   help   meet   the   National    E^u- 
Goals.  And  when  a  community  does 
the  resources  to  attract  and  retain 
staff  and  maintain  adequate  facili- 
programs.  state  and  federal  govern- 
nust  provide  the  assistance  necessary 
access  to  educational  opportunity. 
/|ffordabie  higher  education.  Our  sys- 
financing  higher  education  needs  to 
fundamentally  restructured.  The  balance 
grants  and  loans  needs  to  be  shifted, 
grants  must  be  available  to  low- 
m|ddle-income  families.  Student  loans 
made  universal,  available  to  every- 
current  system  of  the  federal  gov- 
providlng  costly  guarantees  to  pri- 
b4nks  and  secondary  market  organiza- 
ust   be   replaced   by   a  simpler  and 
program  of  direct  government  lend- 
the  current  system  of  repayment 
changed  to  one  that  is  based  on  the 
's  income  after  graduation, 
system  of  Universal,  Direct,  Income 
(UDIC)  student  assistance  will 
the  doors  of  higher  education  to  hun- 
thousands  of  young  people,  allow 
^eater  choice  in  both  their  education 
r  occupations  after  school,  and  allow 
manage  their  debt  in  a  rational  way. 
simpler  to  administer  and  will  save 
funds  from   the  current  system   to 
expansion  of  direct  grants  to  needy 
,  as  well  as  merit  based  and  early  in- 
programs. 
Cbmprehensive  national  health  insur- 
i  .merica  is  facing  a  crisis  in  health 
delivery.  The  cost  of  health  care  to  the 
family  is  soaring.  Although  America 
more  on  health  care  than  any  other 
industrial    country,   and   lias   the 
advanced  and  sophisticated  health  care 
in  the  world,  our  health  care  de- 
ystem  in  many  basic  ways  is  failing. 
I  aying  more  and  more  for  health  care 
gefiing  less  and  less  real  coverage. 

and  rational  health  care  system  will 

1  savings  not  only  to  families  and  in- 

,  but  to  society  at  large.  America 

adopt  a  national  health  care  system 

includes  the  following  elements; 

health   insurance  coverage   for 

.  Nobody  should  lose  insurance  be- 

or  he  lost  a  job. 

sli|gle  system  of  paying  hospitals  and 

ns  that  establishes  an  overall  limit 

health  spending  and  provides  for  greater 

and  productivity  in  the  health  sec- 


t)  1 


Unlvi  rsal 
Amerlc  ms. 
cause  spe  < 

A 
physlo%! 
on 

efflciei^y 
tor. 
Prev(  ntive  care  and  nutrition,  especially 
Infi  nts,  pregnant  women  and  children,  a 
Investment  that  can  save  billions  of 
dollars  in  health  care  costs  later  in  life. 
Redu  :ing  the  financial  burden  on  Ameri- 
bu  linesses  and  workers  that  comes  from 
-I  ontrol  health  care  costs  and  under- 
I  <  ur  international  competitiveness. 
Redu  ;ing  high  administrative  costs  and 
premiu  ns  common  for  health  Insurance  of- 
fered U  small  businesses. 
Stopfing  the  exclusion  from  health  care 
of  individuals  who  are  higher  risk 
pre-existing  conditions. 

equity.  E^^en  after  the  much-her- 

I  reforms  of  1961  and  1906,  our  tax  code  is 

.  loopholes  and  deductions  that  bene- 

wealthy  over  the  rest  of  us.  To  help 

gr^at   majority,    America   needs   a   tax 


Tix 


with 


break  to  the  middle  class— a  children's  tax 
credit,  an  income  tax  credit  for  social  secu- 
rity and  medicare  taxes  or  some  other  form 
of  relief.  It  should  be  paid  for  by  a  "million- 
aire's surtax,"  a  fourth  individual  Income 
tax  bracket  of  35%  for  high-earning  individ- 
uals and  couples.  We  should  not  simply  turn 
the  peace  dividend  into  a  one-time  rebate  to 
stimulate  consumption. 

(e)  Family  and  parental  leave.  Our  com- 
petitor nations  all  demand  that  employers 
help  parents  meet  their  dual  responsibilities 
as  parents  and  workers,  especially  with  the 
birth  of  a  child  or  care  of  an  ill  family  mem- 
ber. We  especially  need  to  get  companies 
here  to  accommodate  the  realities  brought 
on  by  the  influx  of  tens  of  millions  of  women 
into  the  permanent  workforce  since  1970. 

(f)  Expanded  housing  programs  to  address 
the  needs  of  the  growing  number  of  homeless 
and  the  decline  of  affordable  housing  for 
middle  income  people. 

CirmNO  GOVERNMENT  WASTE 

Hundreds  of  pet  projects  are  tacked  onto 
the  budget  each  year,  long  after  the  author- 
ization and  appropriations  processes  are  con- 
cluded. Regardless  of  their  merit,  these  hid- 
den appropriations  should  be  halted,  and  all 
appropriations  should  undergo  the  full  scru- 
tiny and  open  debate  of  the  regular  budget 
process.  Eliminating  the  classic  "pork" 
projects  will  yield  untold  savings  in  the  fu- 
ture. 

CONCLUSION 

No  matter  where  one  stands  on  the  politi- 
cal spectrum,  it's  obvious  that  America,  like 
the  rest  of  the  world,  stands  at  an  historic 
crossroads.  We  can  choose  the  path  that 
leads  to  greater  economic  security  and  a  sus- 
tainable, high-wage,  high-productivity  econ- 
omy, or  continue  down  the  road  to  second- 
class  status  as  a  nation,  our  greatness  re- 
duced to  a  sentimental  reminiscence.  The 
choice  has  never  been  clearer,  the  stakes 
have  never  been  higher.  The  time  to  decide  is 
now. 
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lations, Boston  Mayor  Raymond  Flynn. 
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Phil  McLaurln,  Manager  of  Information 
Services  Unit,  National  Education  Associa- 
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Segundo  Mercado-Lorens,  Associate  Direc- 
tor, Public  Affairs  Dept.,  Director,  Legisla- 
tive Affairs,  United  Food  and  Commercial 
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Members  of  Congress 

Sen.  Edward  M.  Kennedy. 

Sen.  Howard  M.  Metzenbaum. 

Sen.  Paul  Simon. 

Sen.  Paul  D.  Wellstone. 

Rep.  Nell  Abercrombie. 

Rep.  Les  AuCoin. 

Rep.  Ronald  V.  Dellums. 

Rep.  Fortney  Pete  Stark. 

Rep.  Louis  Stokes. 

Rep.  Ted  Weiss. 

Rep.  Sidney  R.  Yates. 

Mayors 

J.E.  Bud  Clark,  Mayor,  City  of  Portland. 

Peter  Clavelle.  Mayor,  City  of  Burlington. 

John  Daniels,  Mayor,  City  of  New  Haven. 

Richard  Clay  Dixon,  Mayor,  City  of  Day- 
ton. 

Raymond  Flynn,  Mayor,  City  of  Boston. 

Donald  Fraser,  Mayor,  City  of  Minneapolis. 

Sharpe  James,  Mayor,  City  of  Newark. 

John  O.  Norquist,  Mayor,  City  of  Milwau- 
kee. 

Pete  Sferrazza,  Mayor,  City  of  Reno. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Our  proposal 
calls  for  a  major  redirection  of  our  Na- 
tion's resources  toward  social  invest- 
ment and  economic  growth. 

The  1990  budget  agreement  needs  to 
be  revised  to  permit  a  shift  in  defense 
spending  to  other  social  spending  pro- 
grams. 

Specifically,  our  proposal  calls  for: 

First,  increased  public  investment  in 
human  resources,  infrastructure,  and 
public  services  by  $100  billion  over  5 
years; 

Second,  expanded  job  training  and  re- 
training programs; 

Third,  guaranteed  access  to  quality 
public  education; 

Fourth,  universal  health  care;  and 

Fifth,  assistance  to  communities  hit 
by  the  defense  drawdown. 

These  new  programs  would  be  paid 
for  by  cuts  in  defense  programs. 

Mr.  President,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  has  an  opportunity  this 
evening  to  bring  forth  some  new  posi- 
tive actions,  some  new  positive  efforts, 
to  reawaken  this  country  out  of  the 
economic  recession  which  it  is  in.  We 
all  wish  him  well,  but  I  am  afraid  we 
are  going  to  get  more  of  the  same. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  prepared,  as  one 
Member  of  this  body,  to  work  with  the 
President  in  a  positive  way  to  bring 
this  country  out  of  the  recession  and 
make  this  Nation  the  competitor 
worldwide  that  we  want  it  to  be  and 
know  that  it  can  be.  I  believe  that  to- 
gether we  can  put  our  people  back  to 
work  and  give  this  economy  the  vital- 
ity which  it  is  possible  of  having. 


Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


RECESS  UNTIL  2:15  P.M. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order  the  Senate  will 
stand  in  recess  until  the  hour  of  2:15 
p.m. 

Thereupon,  at  1  p.m.,  the  Senate  re- 
cessed until  2:15  p.m.  whereupon,  the 
Senate  reassembled  when  called  to 
order  by  the  Presiding  Officer  [Mr. 
Adams]. 


STRENGTHENING  EDUCATION  FOR 
AMERICAN  FAMILIES  ACT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill 

amendment  no.  1479 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  there  will  now  be  10 
minutes'  debate  on  the  Nickles  amend- 
ment No.  1479.  Who  seeks  recognition? 

Mr.  BENTS  EN.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum,  and  ask 
the  time  be  equally  charged  to  both 
sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Texas  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes,  and  ask  that  that  be 
called  to  my  attention. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  I  understand  the  ap- 
peal of  the  Learnfare  concept.  All  of  us 
want  our  children  to  get  a  better  edu- 
cation, to  make  this  Nation  competi- 
tive in  the  world's  economy.  And  the 
idea  behind  the  Learnfare  proposal  is 
being  tested  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin 
under  waiver  by  the  Secretary  of  HHS. 

But  there  are  important  differences 
between  what  is  being  proposed  by  the 
Nickles  amendment  and  the  Kasten 
amendment  this  afternoon,  from  what 
is  taking  place  in  Wisconsin.  Under 
this  amendment,  a  6-year-old  who 
misses  school  because  his  mother  is  a 
drug  addict  could  lose  his  public  assist- 
ance benefits  without  anyone  paying 
any  attention  to  what  that  child  really 
needs,  which  is  help  in  getting  his 
mother  off  drugs. 

In  other  words,  we  must  ensure  that 
innocent  children  are  not  the  victims 
of  a  policy  that  fails  to  include  reason- 
able safeguards. 

When  the  administration  approved 
Learnfare  for  young  children  in  Wis- 
consin it  looked  for  a  balance,  a  safety 
net,  to  be  sure  that  that  child  gets  help 
with   that   problem,    the   one   that   is 


interfering  with  it  going  to  school.  The 
problem  you  are  running  into  is  that 
you  make  a  study  of  this  situation 
where  children  miss  school,  and  you 
find  in  41  percent  of  the  cases  they  are 
either  in  the  children's  court,  or  you 
are  finding  an  indication  of  an  abusive 
parent  or  a  drug  addict.  And  you  are 
not  looking  back  to  the  problems  that 
are  causing  that  child  to  miss  school. 

That  is  what  we  are  trying  to  take 
care  of. 

Senators  ought  to  also  note  that  a  re- 
port with  an  evaluation  of  Wisconsin's 
Learnfare  Program  will  be  released  at 
the  end  of  this  month.  I  think  Senators 
ought  to  wait  and  at  least  see  what 
that  report  carries  out  before  they 
take  a  stand  on  this  issue. 

The  other  point  is,  this  is  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Finance  Committee.  We 
have  Senator  Moynihan,  who  is  quite 
prepared  as  chairman  of  that  sub- 
committee, to  see  that  this  is  included 
in  the  study  in  his  hearings. 

I  yield  2  minutes  to  my  friend,  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Moynihan]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  vigorously  to  endoi'se  the 
statement  of  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Finance  Committee.  This 
amendment  would  be  an  amendment  to 
the  Social  Security  Act.  That  is  not  on 
the  floor. 

Our  committee  will  be  holding  hear- 
ings this  coming  Monday.  We  have  in- 
vited the  distinguished  Senators  from 
Wisconsin  and  from  Oklahoma  to  tes- 
tify. We  will  hear  from  the  administra- 
tion. We  will  hear  from  all  those  who 
are  concerned  parties,  and  thei'e  are 
many.  And  we  will  learn  more  about 
the  evaluation  when  it  comes. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  follow  the  lead 
of  the  chairman  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Texas. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  left? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  56  seconds  remaining. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  I  withhold  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  4  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment,  the  so-called  Learnfare 
amendment,  is  an  amendment  that  ba- 
sically would  allow  States  to  have 
some  connection  between  welfare  bene- 
fits and  compulsory  school  attendance, 
without  the  need  of  a  waiver  from  the 
Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services.  This  was  an  amendment, 
frankly,  that  came  to  me  from  individ- 
uals who  were  in  public  housing,  who 
said:  This  system  does  not  work  very 
weU.  There  are  a  lot  of  these  young- 
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sters  1  ^ho  are  not  going  to  school.  We 
ought  to  put  some  kind  of  restrictions 
on  to  I  nake  them  go  to  school. 

This  legislation  allows  the  States  to 
set  up  a  program  that  encourages  wel- 
fare r  iciplents  to  have  their  kids  in 
school  J.  If  the  State  wishes  to  have  a 
reduct  on  in  welfare  benefits  as  an  in- 
ducempnt  to  get  these  youngsters  in 
so  be  it.  This  allows  the  States 
flexibility  to  do  so.  Right  now, 
into  a  roadblock;  they  run 
hurdle.  They  run  into  the  De- 
of  HHS.  Sometimes  it  takes 
montbb  to  obtain  a  waiver  from  HHS. 

Actu  ally 


school 
the 
they 
into  a 
partmi  mt 


I  un 


Icok 


the  State  of  Wisconsin,  I 

was  working  on  this  for  about 

One  permit  took  5  months; 

permit  took  10  months.  But  if 

from  the  time  they  started 

jrogram   to   the  time   they  got 

Itimate  permit,  you  are  talking 

.  period  of  a  couple  of  years. 

and  others  want  the  flexi- 
They  want  to  have  these  pro- 
work.  They  want  to  have  welfare 
get  their  children  in  school 
can  break  the  cycle  of  govern- 
dependency;  so  they  can  keep 
from  dropping  out  of  school,  and 
up  in  trouble.  Many  are  in  jail 
they    did    not   go    to   school, 
end    up   depending   on    welfare; 
ind  up  on  unemployment;  and,  in 
I  :ases.  they  end  up  in  jail. 
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I  haj/e  three  letters:  one  from  the 
Goverjor  of  Oklahoma  urging  adoption 
amendment;  one  from  the  Okla- 
>tate  School  Board  Association, 
also  urges  adoption  of  this 
and,  likewise,  a  letter 
from  Aig  Brothers  and  Big  Sisters  of 
Oklah(  ma  City.  I  will  read  this  one 
sentenfce: 

A  we  11-prepared,  educated,  and  literate 
child  hi  .3  unlimited  opportunities  and  I  sup- 
port ar  yr  legislation  that  promotes  and  de- 
mands !  chool  attendance. 

Mr.  'resident,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent tl  lat  excerpts  from  the  letters  be 
printe<  in  the  Record  and  I  reserve  the 
remair  der  of  my  time. 

Ther  5  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  >rdered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recorp,  as  follows: 

Oklahoma  State 
School  Boakds  Association, 
Oklahoma  City,  OK.  January  28.  1992. 
Hon.  IX  N  NICKLES, 
UJS.    Si  note.    Hart    Senate    Office    Building. 
Wat  king  ton,  DC. 


aiOOi 


Senator  Nickles:  Oklahoma  Task 

recommended  correlation  between 

ayments  and  school  attendance.  We 

proposal  as  one  way  to  deal  with 

stfadent  dropout  rates  and  other  prob- 

as  lociated  with  at-risk  students. 

Sincerely. 

Walt  Hushbeck, 

President. 
Dr.  Bob  Mooneyham, 

Executive  Director. 


Bio  Brothers,  Big  Sisters, 

of  Greater  Oklahoma  City, 
Oklahoma  City.  OK,  January  21,  1992. 
Ernie  Schultz, 

Director  of  Communications,  Senator  Don  Nick- 
les. Oklahoma, 
Hart  Office  Building,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Schultz:  I  am  continually  im- 
pressed with  the  Senator's  commitment  to 
the  children  of  this  state  and  country  and 
agree  wholeheartedly  with  the  Senators 
comments  concerning  education  and  break- 
ing the  welfare  dependency  cycle. 

A  well-prepared,  educated  and  literate 
child  has  unlimited  opportunities  and  I  sup- 
port any  legislation  that  promotes  and  de- 
mands school  attendance.  Please  continue  to 
keep  me  informed  of  the  Senator's  agenda. 
Regards, 

Jamie  l.  Tyson, 
Executive  Director. 

State  of  Oklahoma, 
Washington,  DC  Office, 
Washington,  DC.  January  28,  1992. 
Hon.  Don  Nickles, 

U.S.  Senate.  Hart  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Senator  Nickles:  I  am  writing  in 
support  of  your  amendment  to  S.  2,  the 
"Neighborhood  Schools  Improvement  Act" 
which  allows  states  the  flexibility  needed  to 
implement  innovative  education  and  welfare 
reforms  without  onerous  and  cumbersome 
regulatory  barriers. 

The  objectives  of  the  "Learnfare"  program 
which  your  amendment  addresses  are  com- 
mendable. Unfortunately,  it  has  been  dif- 
ficult for  states  to  implement  such  creative 
programs  due  to  an  intransigent  bureauc- 
racy. I  applaud  your  efforts  on  behalf  of 
states'  regulatory  relief  in  order  to  benefit 
Oklahoma  citizens  dependent  on  state  and 
federal  assistance. 

The  link  between  the  lack  of  an  education 
and  poverty  has  been  clearly  demonstrated. 
If  we  can  break  the  cycle  of  despair  and  wel- 
fare dependency  through  compulsory  edu- 
cation then  we  can  honestly  say  our  eco- 
nomic recovery  has  begun. 
Sincerely, 

David  Walters, 

Governor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  is  left  on  each  side? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator fiom  Oklahoma  has  1  minute  and 
24  seconds.  The  Senator  from  Texas  has 
S6  seconds 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  remainder  of  my  time  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Wisconsin,  who 
is  very  interested  and  concerned  about 
this. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  KOHL.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
just  say  a  few  words  in  opposition  to 
Kasten-Nickles.  I  come  from  Wiscon- 
sin, where  Learnfare  originated,  and  I 
am  in  favor  of  it.  But  what  we  must  be 
certain  of  is  that  we  do  not  have  50  dif- 
ferent Learnfares.  What  we  want  to  do 
is  give  HHS  an  opportunity  to  review 
Learnfare  proposals,  if  necessary  on  an 
expedited  basis,  but  be  certain  all  of 
them  are  constructive  and  humane. 
That  is  all  we  are  attempting  to  do 
here. 


We  want  to  refer  this  back  to  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  where  it  belongs,  to 
have  hearings,  so  when  we  finish  up 
with  the  Learnfare  concept,  it  is  hu- 
mane, constructive,  and  grives  the  Gov- 
ernment an  opportunity  to  oversee  in  a 
very  general  way  the  expenditure  of 
our  AFDC  funds. 

So  I  think  it  is  in  our  best  interest 
not  to  turn  down  Learnfare  because  we 
are  not  interested  in  turning  down 
Learnfare  but  simply  to  refer  it  to  the 
Finance  Committee  for  the  proper  kind 
of  oversight  hearings  before  we  adopt  a 
Learnfare  proposal  to  apply  to  our  en- 
tire country. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Senator  Bond 
be  added  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
such  time  as  is  necessary  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  President,  let  me  point  out  quick- 
ly, this  amendment  is  not  mandatory. 
It  does  not  mean  we  are  establishing  a 
Learnfare  program  all  across  the  coun- 
try. What  it  says  is  we  are  going  to 
allow  Governors  and  State  legislatures 
the  flexibility.  It  was  a  Democratic 
State  Senate,  a  Democratic  assembly, 
and  a  Republican  Governor  in  the 
State  of  Wisconsin  that  came  together 
to  pass  this  program,  and  then  it  took 
between  5  and  16  or  18  months  for  the 
Federal  bureaucracy  to,  in  effect,  en- 
dorse Wisconsin's  programs. 

Quick  statistics  in  Wisconsin  will 
tell  you  how  it  has  worked.  In  January 
of  1990,  9  percent  of  welfare  families 
were  sanctioned  under  Learnfare.  As  of 
December,  2.1  percent  were  sanctioned. 
We  are  making  progress  in  Wisconsin. 
The  fact  is  we  have  97.9  percent  of  fam- 
ilies now  attending  school.  We  are 
making  progress.  It  turns  out  that  this 
works.  This  is  an  incentive,  but  we  are 
not  saying  to  anyone  they  have  to  do 
what  Wisconsin  has  done.  What  we  are 
saying  is  we  will  give  Republican  Gov- 
ernors, Democratic  Governors,  Repub- 
lican State  legislators,  and  Democratic 
State  legislators  the  opportunity.  All 
we  are  seeking  is  to  cut  the  bureau- 
cratic red  tape,  give  State  legislatures 
and  Governors  the  opportunity  to  move 
forward  on  these  kinds  of  reforms. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  President. 
I  rise  to  oppose  the  Learnfare  amend- 
ment offered  by  my  good  friend,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

I  do  so  reluctantly,  Mr.  President,  be- 
cause I  agree  with  the  intent  of  the  au- 
thors of  this  amendment — that  chil- 
dren in  AFDC  families  should  be  en- 
couraged to  stay  in  school  and  eaxn  a 
high  school  diploma. 

Numerous  studies,  over  many  years, 
have  shown  the  importance  of  edu- 
cation to  gaining  financial  independ- 
ence. 


And,  breaking  the  cycle  of  depend- 
ence on  welfare  will  require  an  in- 
creased emphasis  on  education  and  on 
job  skill  development. 

That  is  why  I  was  proud  to  join  with 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  New 
York.  Senator  Moynihan,  in  authoring 
the  Family  Support  Act  of  1988. 

But.  we  also  have  much  to  learn  from 
oversight  of  the  work  and  education  in- 
centive provisions  of  that  legislation. 

I  am  personally  looking  forward  to 
actively  participating  in  the  hearings 
on  these  issues  that  the  chairman  of 
the  Finance  Committee  has  promised 
the  authors  of  the  amendment  now  be- 
fore us. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  changes 
of  this  significance  should  not  come 
without  careful  study — study  of  both 
the  experience  in  Wisconsin  under  that 
State's  Learnfare  Program  and  the  ex- 
perience we  have  had  with  other  work 
and  education  incentives  under  the  1988 
welfare  reform  legislation. 

One  reality  we  should  have  learned 
by  now  is  that  dimply  forcing  young 
people  to  attend  school  does  not  guar- 
antee that  they  will  gain  a  good  edu- 
cation. 

And,  we  must  also  get  beyond  the 
mentality  that  suggests  that  all  of  so- 
ciety's problems — drugs,  alcohol,  dys- 
functional families,  AIDS — must  be 
dumped  on  teachers  and  dumped  on 
schools. 

These  are  the  community's  problems, 
Mr.  President,  and  I  for  one  believe  it 
is  well  past  the  time  that  the  commu- 
nity should  begin  assuming  responsibil- 
ity for  dealing  with  them. 

Just  2  weeks  ago,  I  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  visit  the  New  Vistas  School 
in  Minneapolis  that  is  drawing  on  a 
wide  range  of  community  resources  to 
do  just  that. 

New  Vistas  is  a  Minneapolis  Public 
School  located  in  facilities  made  avail- 
able by  Honeywell.  Inc..  in  its  cor- 
porate headquarters.  New  Vistas  is  a 
school  for  pregnant  teens  and  for  teen 
mothers.  The  students  in  this  school 
are  expected  to  fulfill  all  the  require- 
ments of  other  students  in  Minneapolis 
high  schools. 

But.  the  New  Vistas  School  is  based 
on  the  assumption  that  society  has 
many  different  responsibilities  in  help- 
ing these  young  students  complete 
their  education. 

That  is  why  this  school  is  considered 
an  integral  part  of  Success  by  Six.  a 
communitywide  school  readiness  pro- 
gram initiated  several  years  ago  by  the 
United  Way,  under  the  leadership  of 
Honeywell  CEO  Jim  Renier  and  many 
other  business  and  community  leaders 
in  Minneapolis. 

That  is  why  health  services  are  avail- 
able in  this  school  provided,  not  by  the 
Minneapolis  Public  School  System,  but 
by  nearby  Children's  Medical  Center 
and  by  the  Minneapolis  Public  Health 
Department. 

And,  that  is  why  numerous  other 
health,       nutrition,       transportation. 


counseling,  and  other  social  services 
are  made  available  to  these  students 
from  a  wide  variety  of  community  re- 
sources. 

Perhaps  not  every  school  can  make 
available  such  a  wide  range  of  services 
beyond  traditional  education  services, 
Mr.  President. 

But,  without  that  kind  of  community 
acceptance  of  responsibility  for  dealing 
with  the  myriad  of  issues  and  problems 
many  young  people  and  their  families 
face,  I  seriously  doubt  that  simply  re- 
quiring children  in  AFDC  families  to 
attend  school  will  accomplish  the  very 
important  aims  of  the  amendment  we 
have  before  us  today. 

Nevertheless,  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
the  authors  of  this  amendment  have 
raised  issues  and  a  dilemma  that  we 
can  no  longer  afford  to  ignore. 

That  is  why  I  am  so  pleased  that  the 
chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee 
has  promised  to  provide  a  proper  forum 
for  beginning  the  job  we  all  know  needs 
to  be  done. 

I  look  forward  to  playing  an  active 
part  in  the  hearing  and  oversight  proc- 
ess that  the  distinguished  chairman 
has  promised  us. 

But,  until  we  have  both  a  proper  con- 
text and  better  information  on  which 
we  can  base  our  judgment  on  such  an 
important  issue,  I  must  oppose  the 
amendment  we  now  have  before  us. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  President.  I  yield  the 
floor. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  commend  my  colleagues  from  Okla- 
homa and  Wisconsin  for  bringing  the 
issue  of  Learnfare  before  the  Senate.  I 
believe  that  linking  welfare  programs 
to  school  attendance  may  well  be  meri- 
torious and  I  look  forward  to  following 
the  results  of  the  three  States — Wis- 
consin, Ohio,  and  Florida — who  are  cur- 
rently experimenting  with  this  con- 
cept. While  my  own  State  of  Oregon 
does  not  have  plans  to  implement 
Learnfare  at  this  time,  officials  in  my 
State  will  also  be  watching  the  results 
of  these  initiatives  with  great  interest. 
Furthermore,  it  is  my  understanding 
that  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  will  soon  release  a  re- 
port on  Learnfare  initiatives.  This  data 
promises  to  help  us  at  the  Federal  level 
carefully  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of 
this  concept. 

While  I  believe  this  concept  has 
merit,  I  am  casting  my  vote  to  table 
this  amendment  today  primarily  be- 
cause the  data  is  not  yet  in  on  the  ex- 
periments in  Learnfare  being  con- 
ducted across  this  country.  It  is  my  un- 
derstanding that  members  of  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  have  committed  to 
holding  hearings  on  this  issue  once  the 
results  are  known  from  each  of  these 
projects.  Further  examination  is  nec- 
essary before  we  encourage  States  to 
conduct  these  experiments  across  the 
board. 

I  am  a  strong  supporter  of  federalism 
and  the  notion  of  States  serving  as  lab- 


oratories for  new  ideas  and  approaches. 
Many  of  our  greatest  programs,  such  as 
Medicaid,  Medicare,  and  Social  Secu- 
rity were  first  initiated  by  States 
which  identified  a  problem  and  set  out 
to  find  a  solution.  As  we  all  know,  sev- 
eral of  these  trial  balloons  have  now 
become  major  Federal  programs. 

The  goal  of  our  welfare  system,  Mr. 
President,  must  be  to  expand  edu- 
cational and  economic  opportunities  as 
well  as  to  meet  the  immediate  needs  of 
individuals  and  families.  Of  course,  any 
program  of  assistance  to  those  in  need 
must  be  structured  to  encourage  its  re- 
cipient to  be  productive,  creative,  and 
responsible  members  of  our  society.  It 
may  turn  out  that  Learnfare  programs 
will  encourage  greater  responsibility  in 
AFDC  recipients,  however,  the  data  is 
not  yet  in.  Let  us  gather  the  evidence 
before  we  act.  When  the  lives  of  chil- 
dren and  families  are  at  stake,  we  have 
no  greater  obligation. 

Mr.  SANFORD.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  voice  my  support  for  the 
Bentsen  motion  to  table  the  Nickles- 
Kasten  amendment.  By  supporting  the 
motion  to  table,  I  do  not  mean  in  any 
way  to  imply  that  I  am  opposed  to  the 
goals  of  Learnfare.  I  worry  that  the 
supporters  of  the  Nickles-Kasten 
amendment  will  attempt  to  portray 
the  opponents  of  the  amendment  as 
"opposed  to  welfare  reform,"  or  "op- 
posed to  school  attendance,"  or  some 
other  such  nonsense.  But  such  is  sim- 
ply not  the  case:  We  all  know  the  value 
of  obtaining  a  solid  education,  we  all 
know  school  attendance  is  important, 
and  we  all  know  that  our  welfare  sys- 
tem can  stand  improvement  in  numer- 
ous ways. 

I  understand  the  motivation  behind 
the  Nickles-Kasten  amendment.  I 
wholeheartedly  endorse  the  goal  of  pro- 
moting educational  attainment  for  all 
our  children,  which,  on  the  surface, 
this  amendment  seems  to  do.  Upon 
closer  look,  however,  I  have  to  con- 
clude that  this  amendment  is  not  the 
right  way  to  promote  that  worthy  goal. 
It  is  important  to  keep  in  mind  that 
the  law  already  permits  any  State  to 
enact  Learnfare.  In  fact,  the  Family 
Support  Act  of  1988  gave  wide  latitude 
to  States  to  enact  changes  in  their  wel- 
fare systems,  making  them  more  in- 
centive-driven, and  I  think  that  is 
highly  commendable.  So  the  Nickles- 
Kasten  amendment  does  not  permit 
Learnfare — that  has  been  allowed  since 
1988— but  rather  the  amendment  would 
allow  any  State  to  implement  a 
Learnfare  program  without  going 
through  an  approval  process  with  the 
Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services.  There  is  much  evidence,  how- 
ever, to  suggest  that  this  approval 
process  is  beneficial.  When  the  State  of 
Wisconsin  came  up  with  the  idea  to  im- 
plement Learnfare,  they  began  working 
with  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Hiunan  Services  to  obtain  the  waiver 
they   needed.   As   State   officials   dis- 
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their  plan  with  the  Department, 
g^atly  improved  their  Learnfare 
the  original  proposal.   The 
tied  the  Learnfare  Program 
management,  so  that  if,  let's 
fourth   grader  was   repeatedly 
school,   instead  of  just  sum- 
cutting  AFDC  benefits  to  that 
family,  a  case  worker  would  try 
why  that  child  was  missing 
Did  she  have  a  health  problem? 
in  an  abusive  home  environ- 
Had  some  family  crisis  arisen? 
caseworker  could  try  to  alle- 
problematic  situation.  With- 
requirement   of   obtaining    a 
this  critically  important  social 
component   would   have    been 
of  the  Wisconsin  plan.  Further- 
the  Department  of  Health  and 
Services  required  an  evaluation 
plan,  so  we  will  be  able  to  see 
effective  it  has  been  and  also  what 
effects  it  may  have  had.  This 
ion  requirement  is  important, 
should  not  undermine  it,  but 
the       Nickles-Kasten 
would  do  so. 
foal  of  a  waiver  requirement  is 
burden  States  with  additional 
or  redtape:  The  goal  of  the 
process  is  to  make  sure   that 
in  a  State's  welfare  system  are 
harmful  to  children  or  solely  puni- 
wfthout  offering  any  meaningful 
In      addition,      when 
waivers.  Federal  administra- 
te ensure  that  State  plans 
le^lly,  properly,  and  fairly  imple- 
and  evaluated.  For  these  very 
reasons,  the  waiver  require- 
^ould  remain  in  place.  As  I  have 
stated,    we   should   remember 
waiver  requirement  in  no  way 
a  State  from  undertaking  a 
reform  program.  The   Family 
Act  emphatically  encourages 
to  reform  the  system.  But  that 
mean  reform  efforts  should 
aitiok  or  uncontrolled.  If  it  now 
long  to  have  a  waiver  for  wel- 
r^form  approved   by   the   Depart- 
HHS,  we  should  encourage  the 
to  speed  and  improve  their 
ve  procedures,  but  we  need 
away  altogether  with  their  im- 
role. 

B  another   concern   about   the 

-Kasten  amendment;  because  it 

the  waiver  requirement  for 

programs  but  for  no  other 

reform  efforts,   it   provides   a 

incentive  for  all  the  States  to 

-icarnfare  instead  of  some  other 

plan.  Our  50  States  would 

be  laboratories  of  innovation, 

\farious  States  developing  many 

reform   efforts.   These   State 

give  us  the  opportunity  to 

alternative  plans,  so  we  learn 

nore  about  what  works  and  what 

work.   I  voted  to  send  this 

to  the  Finance  Committee 

ways  to  encourage  the  cre- 

(  fforts  of  so  many  talented  peo- 
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pie  across  the  country.  We  do  not  want 
to  drive  all  States  to  implement  the 
same  reform  plan,  but  I  am  afraid  the 
Nickles-Kasten  amendment  inadvert- 
ently would  do  this. 

While  offering  all  encouragement  to 
States  to  develop  their  own  welfare  re- 
form plans  and  to  promote  educational 
achievement  for  their  at-risk  students, 
I  must  join  with  Senator  Bentsen  in 
asking  that  the  Nickles-Kasten  amend- 
ment be  tabled. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired.  All  time  on 
this  amendment  has  expired.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Bentsen]  is  recognized  to  make  a 
motion  to  table. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  table  the  Nickles-Kasten  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  is 
a  motion  to  table.  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  motion. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second? 

There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
to  lay  on  the  table  amendment  No. 
1479.  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  [Mr.  Harkin]  and  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Kerrey] 
are  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are  there 
any  other  Senators  in  the  Chamber  de- 
siring to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  55, 
nays  43,  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  7  Leg.] 
YEAS— 55 


Adams 

EXOD 

Mitchell 

Akaka 

Ford 

Moynlhan 

Baucus 

Ciena 

Packwood 

Bentsen 

Gore 

Pell 

BIden 

Graham 

Pry  or 

Bingaman 

Hatneld 

Rtegle 

Bradley 

Henin 

Robb 

Breaux 

HolllnKs 

Rockefeller 

Bryan 

Inouye 

Sanford 

Burdick 

JefTords 

Sarbanes 

Byrd 

Johnston 

Sasser 

Chafee 

Kennedy 

.Shelby 

Conrad 

Kerry 

Simon 

Cranston 

Kohl 

Specter 

Daschle 

LautenberK 

Wellstone 

UeConcini 

Leahy 

Wlrth 

Dixon 

l.evln 

Wofford 

Dodd 

Mctzenbaum 

Durenbcnrcr 

MIkulskI 
NAYS-43 

Bond 

Fowler 

McCain 

Boren 

Garn 

McConnell 

Brown 

Gorton 

MurkowskI 

Bumpers 

Gnunm 

NIckles 

Bums 

Grassley 

Nunn 

Coats 

Hatch 

Pressler 

Cochran 

Helms 

Re  Id 

Cohen 

Kassebaum 

Roth 

Craig 

Kasten 

Rudman 

D'Amato 

Lleberman 

Oanforth 

Ix>tt 

Seymour 

Dole 

Lugar 

Simpson 

Domenlcl 

Mack 

Smith 
Stevens 


Harkin 


Symms  Wallop 

Thurmond  Warner 

NOT  VOTING— 2 

Kerrey 


So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  the 
amendment  (No.  1479)  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  KE:nNEDY.  I  move  to  reconsider 
the  vote. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  may 
we  have  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

The  Chair  will  state  to  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  there  is  a  prior 
order  pending  at  this  time  which  the 
Chair  will  now  state: 

AMENDMENT  NO.  14M 

Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  DOMENici] 
is  recognized  to  make  a  point  of  order 
against  the  Wirth  amendment  No.  1490. 
Then  the  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
Wirth]  is  recognized  to  make  a  motion 
to  waive  the  Budget  Act.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  time  on  the  Wirth 
motion  is  limited  to  2  hours  equally  di- 
vided and  controlled  by  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Wirth]  and  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Domen- 

ICI]. 

At  this  point  the  Chair  recognizes 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Do- 
menici]  for  the  purposes  of  making  a 
point  of  order. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Chair. 

The  Budget  Act  provides  a  point  of 
order  against  consideration  of  legisla- 
tion dealing  with  any  matter,  and  I  un- 
derline and  concentrate  on  those  two 
words,  "any  matter,"  which  is  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee unless  the  Budget  Committee  re- 
ports the  measure.  This  point  of  order 
keeps  the  Senate  from  attempting  to 
address  the  budget  in  a  piecemeal  fash- 
ion or  to  pick  apart  the  Budget  Act. 
That  is  precisely  what  the  Wirth 
amendment  attempts  to  do,  and  it  is 
clearly  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Budget  Committee. 

This  amendment  is  not  just  a  matter 
of  the  Nation's  children 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  I  state  to 
the  Senator  that  the  point  of  order  is 
not  debatable.  Under  the  previous 
order,  the  Chair  will  go  to  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  for  his  motion,  which  is 
then  debatable,  and  the  time  will  be  di- 
vided accordingly. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
not  made  the  point  of  order  yet. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  I  was 
wondering 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  ask  that  you 
charge  those  brief  introductory  re- 
marks to  my  hour. 

Pursuant  to  section  306  of  the  Budget 
Act,  I  raise  a  point  of  order  against  the 
Wirth  amendment  No.  1490. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  point 
of  order  has  been  raised  against  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
waive  the  Budget  Act  for  the  consider- 
ation of  amendment  No.  1490. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  time  for  debate 
on  the  motion  to  waive  the  Budget  Act 
has  been  equally  divided  into  2  hours, 
controlled  by  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado [Mr.  Wirth]  and  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Domenici]. 

At  this  point,  the  Chair  recognizes 
the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  President,  the  sense- 
of-the-Senate  resolution  in  front  of  the 
Senate  today  is  a  very  simple  resolu- 
tion. Let  me  read  the  enabling  lan- 
guage of  the  sense-of-the-Senate  reso- 
lution: 

It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  legisla- 
tion should  be  enacted  that  realigns  the  1990 
budget  agreement  to  reflect  the  two  prior- 
ities of  the  American  people.  By  shifting  un- 
necessary military  spending  into  domestic 
programs,  including  early  childhood  develoj?- 
ment,  education,  and  job  training,  to  pro- 
mote the  Nation's  long-term  economic 
growth  and  social  well-being. 

The  word  of  great  note  in  that  is  "in- 
cluding." 

Mr.  President,  everybody  in  the  U.S. 
Senate  has  talked  about  the  fact  that 
the  cold  war  is  over.  Everybody  here 
has  talked  about  the  fact  that  we  as  a 
Nation,  as  the  world  has  changed,  must 
work  to  change  ourselves.  I  am  sure 
that  all  100  Members  of  the  U.S.  Senate 
have  given  speeches  and  talked  to  con- 
stituent groups  about  the  need  for  in- 
vesting in  our  own  backyard,  about  the 
need  for  investing  in  education,  in  re- 
search and  development,  in  plant  and 
equipment,  and  increasing  the  produc- 
tive capacity  of  this  country.  Every 
one  of  us  has  talked  about  investments 
in  the  future  and  the  need  for  change. 
That  is  what  this  sense-of-the-Senate 
resolution  is  all  about. 

It  says,  "domestic  programs  includ- 
ing"— this  is  obviously  not  limited,  as 
some  have  suggested,  to  one  set  of  pro- 
grams or  another.  It  simply  says  that 
one  of  our  priorities  is  obviously  edu- 
cation. Presumably,  the  President  is 
going  to  speak  tonight  in  his  State  of 
the  Union  Address  about  the  Head 
Start  Program.  Every  one  of  us  has 
spoken  about  that,  in  which  only  one 
child  in  four  who  is  eligible  is  enrolled. 
Everybody,  I  believe,  has  said  that  we 
ought  to  enroll  those  other  three  out  of 
four.  That  is  the  best  investment  we 
can  make. 

I  bet  everybody  on  the  Senate  floor 
has  talked  about  investments  in  early 
childhood  health,  prenatal  care,  and 
immunization  programs  for  children, 
early  literacy,  parent  involvement  pro- 
grams. And  everybody  here,  I  am  also 
sure  has  talked  about  the  problem  of 
access  to  higher  education  and  the 
need  to  assure  that  everybody  can  go 
on  to  our  flagship  universities,  regard- 


less of  social  class  or  wealth;  that  high- 
er education  should  not  be  the  purview 
of  the  privileged  few;  that  we  should 
have  a  fluid  society,  and  education  and 
opportunity  are  the  ladder  of  change  in 
this  country. 

Education  is  the  core  ingredient  to 
creating  opportunity.  I  have  heard  it 
said  over  and  over  again. 

This  resolution  started  as  a  very  sim- 
ple idea  in  the  discussions  early  last 
fall  on  S.  2,  the  bill  in  front  of  the  Sen- 
ate right  now,  a  bill  which  deals  with 
reform  and  change  in  American  edu- 
cation. 

Senator  Wellstone  and  I  sat 
through  a  number  of  those  discussions. 
I  am  not  on  the  Education  Committee. 
Senator  Wellstone  is.  but  we  sat  and 
talked  at  great  length  about  the  need 
for  change  and  how  we  are  really  going 
to  foster  that  sort  of  change. 

Obviously  we  want  to  see  changes  in 
schools.  Obviously,  wc  would  like  to 
see  change  in  the  support  of  education. 
And  we  also  thought  to  ourselves,  wait 
a  minute,  we  cannot  do  any  of  these 
things,  unless  the  walls  in  the  budget 
agreement  of  1990  are  changed. 

We  have  a  cap  on  domestic  expendi- 
tures, and  we  have  a  cap  on  defense  ex- 
penditures. These  limits  were  created 
prior  to  the  fairly  dramatic  changes  in 
the  world. 

Now  everybody,  I  think,  knows  that 
it  is  time  for  a  change.  So,  Senator 
Wellstone  and  I  sat  down  with  the 
help  of  Senators  Kennedy,  Simon, 
Adams,  and  others,  and  said,  let  us  de- 
vise something  that  starts  to  make  a 
statement  about  the  need  for  this 
change  in  our  spending  and  our  prior- 
ities. Out  of  that  came  the  Wirth- 
Wellstone  amendment. 

We  were  prepared  to  offer  this 
amendment  last  fall,  Mr.  President,  at 
the  time  when  we  thought  the  legisla- 
tion was  first  going  to  come  to  the 
floor  in  the  waning  days  of  the  1st  ses- 
sion. We  then  broke  and  went  over  a 
holiday  break  for  Christmas  and  New 
Year's  and  came  back  here  to  begin 
work  on  the  education  bill.  The  sense- 
of-the  Senate  resolution  was  part  of 
the  unanimous-consent  request  agreed 
to  last  week  and  part  of  the  unani- 
mous-consent request  agreed  to  last 
night. 

Prior  to  today,  there  was  no  discus- 
sion or  opposition.  We  thought  that 
this  was  just  a  simple  man's  apple  pie 
sort  of  resolution.  We  have  all  talked 
about  investment  in  education  and 
about  the  future,  and  we  all  know  that 
defense  spending  is  going  to  decrease. 

I  suspect  that  we  all  also  know  that 
the  President  is  probably  going  to  talk 
about  that  tonight,  that  we  have  to  in- 
vest more  in  education,  which  we  can- 
not do  without  changing  the  Budget 
Act  or  raising  the  deficit— something 
nobody  wants  to  do.  It  is  pretty  simple 
arithmetic. 

Well,  now  suddenly  this  has  become  a 
point  of  enormous  contention.  Why?  I 


do  not  quite  understand  that.  I  would 
like  to  assure  our  colleagues  on  the 
other  side  that  this  was  not  intended  in 
any  way,  shape,  or  form,  to  come  up 
today  before  tonight's  State  of  the 
Union  Address.  It  was  not  intended  in 
any  way,  shape,  or  form,  as  suggested 
by  some,  to  embairass  the  administra- 
tion, to  embarrass  the  President,  to 
embarrass  the  Republicans,  not  by  any 
means.  We  thought  everybody  would  be 
in  support  of  this,  and  this  was  to  have 
happened  last  fall. 

Now  it  got  scheduled  by  unanimous 
consent  last  week,  agreed  to  again  last 
night,  to  occur  this  afternoon.  So  ev- 
erybody knew  this  was  happening.  This 
was  scarcely  any  kind  dark-of-the- 
night  maneuver. 

Our  intent  is  clearly  to  have  the  Sen- 
ate go  on  record  as  every  Senator,  I 
suspect,  has  discussed,  in  saying  that 
we  ought  to  invest  in  education,  that 
we  ought  to  be  investing  in  children  of 
the  fiiture.  Everybody  has  said  that. 
And  that  unnecessary  defense  spending 
is  going  to  get  cut.  We  all  know  that  is 
the  case.  The  President  will  talk  about 
that  tonight.  And  that  among  the 
funds  that  are  going  to  be  made  avail- 
able when  unnecessary  defense  spend- 
ing is  cut,  those  are  going  to  go  into 
programs  such  as  education.  I  am  also 
sure  some  of  this  will  go  into  deficit  re- 
duction. 

We  are  going  to  have  a  major  tax  bill 
and  economic  stimulus  bill.  We  will 
have  a  lot  of  discussion  on  a  public 
works  program.  There  are  going  to  be  a 
significant  number  of  demands  on 
these  funds.  That  will  be  part  of  the 
national  debate  in  what  this  Congress 
addresses  over  the  coming  months. 

Our  statement  was  simply  that  in- 
cluded in  these  ought  to  be  invest- 
ments in  education,  and  obviously 
some  of  us  would  like  to  place  that  at 
top  of  the  list.  That  is  my  first  prior- 
ity. Others  are  going  to  have  other  pri- 
orities, and  that  is  what  this  body  is  all 
about,  to  decide  what  their  priorities 
are  going  to  be. 

So,  Mr.  President,  this  is  a  very  sim- 
ple resolution.  It  is  a  sense-of-the-Sen- 
ate resolution,  and  there  are  no  num- 
bers in  it.  It  does  not  say  that  nothing 
else  can  be  funded  except  education.  It 
says  this  includes  education.  A  sense- 
of-the-Senate  resolution,  which  says 
we  ought  to  be  moving  funds  from  de- 
fense spending  into  education.  I  believe 
that,  and  I  think  probably  most  of  us 
talked  about  that,  and  I  am  sure  the 
country  believes  that  is  the  case.  That 
is  one  of  the  priorities  we  ought  to 
have. 

It  is  a  very  simple  sense-of-the-Sen- 
ate resolution.  We  need  60  votes,  be- 
cause anything  that  relates  to  the 
Budget  Act  that  is  not  brought  up  in 
legislation  reported  by  the  Budget 
Committee  requires  a  waiver  of  the 
Budget  Act,  and  that,  I  gather,  as  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  has  raised 
the  point  of  order  that  unless  we  have 
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we  cannot  even  pass  this  very 

ense-of-the-Senate  resolution. 

we  will  get  agreement  and 

will  agree  to  this  basic  and 

ainendment. 

President,  having  explained 

lave  further  comments,  but  I 

lumber  of  people  would  like  to 

this  particular  piece  of  legis- 

I  will  give  up  the  floor  to" 

Senator  from  New  Mexico  who,  I 

a  statement  he  would  like  to 

then  I  will  yield  to  the  Sen- 

froih  Minnesota. 

PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Gra- 

Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  let  me 

to  be  as  brief  as  I  can.  I  have 

no*  that  about  four  or  five  Sen- 

wapt  to  speak  to  this  issue,  and  I 

make  sure  I  leave  time  for 

field  myself  6  minutes  at  this 

President. 

Resident,     this    morning,     al- 

was  not  present,  the  distin- 

majority  leader  rose   to   talk 

he    thought    the    United 

ofight  to  be  doing  over  the  next 

years.  My  recollection  is  that 

IS  part  of  an  economic  growth 

we  should  have  such  things  as 

investment     in     research, 

spe^d  rail  technology,  spending  on 

tax  cuts  for  middle-in- 

Ar^ericans,  and  a  package  to  help 

local  governments  through 
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President,  nothing  highlights  the 
the  Wirth  resolution  more 
words  of  the  distinguished 
leader.  The  Wirth-Wellstone 
decides  what  ought   to  be 
America,  and  leaves  out  all  of 
mentioned  by  the  leader, 
ought  to  do,  if  we  want  to 
r4solution  of  the  type  offered  by 
Wirth,  is  we  ought  to  pass 
piece  of  paper  for  2  or  3  days 
Numbers  of  this  body  and  ask 
one  at  a  time:  What  is  it  you 
should  do  with  any  savings 
(^fense  build-down?  I  know  my 
Missouri  is  going  to  ques- 
here  is  any  money  available 
are  bankrupt  by  our  public 
on  the  Wirth  resolution,  we 
foing  to  spend  more  borrowed 
I  understand  it. 
we  ought  to  ask  Senators  to 
tor  what  they  really  think  is 
in  terms  of  national  spend- 
then  we  ought  to  put  a  resolu- 
education  bill  saying  this  is 
4>end  the  money. 

Senator  has  had  his  or  her 
ought  to  run  the  resolution 
thi|ough  here. 

far  as  the  Senator  from  New 

concerned,  it  seems  that  the 

Wfcllstone  resolution  is  an  effort 

Senators,  both  of  whom  I  have 

for,  to  sit  down  and  write 

lengthy  resolution  covering  ev- 

about  children  and  education 

could  imagine.  This  resolution 
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includes  changing  two  of  the  current 
discretionary  grant  programs  into  enti- 
tlement programs.  Senators  Wirth  and 
Wellstone  produced  a  masterpiece  of 
ideas  of  activities  that  they  want  ac- 
complished, and  they  then  stand  up 
and  say  it  really  is  not  anything  big. 
They  suggest  we  should  not  have  any- 
body down  here  arguing  about  the  reso- 
lution because  it  really  means  nothing. 
They  claim  it  is  just  a  little  old  thing? 

Well,  Mr.  President,  I  believe  it  is 
more  than  just  a  nothing  resolution.  I 
think  when  we  have  these  kind  of  reso- 
lutions we  ought  to  come  down  here 
and  talk  about  them  and  make  sure 
that  everybody  understands  what  they 
are  voting  for.  Make  no  mistake  about 
it,  if  you  vote  for  this  resolution,  you 
have  decided  that  the  peace  dividend, 
however  large  or  small,  is  going  to  be 
spent  exactly  the  way  the  two  Senators 
who  proposed  the  resolution  want  it 
spent.  Perhaps  there  are  three  or  four 
other  Senators  that,  in  a  casual  or 
more  formal  way,  joined  around  a  table 
to  write  up  this  agenda,  an  agenda  di- 
recting how  to  spend  any  defense  sav- 
ings over  the  next  5  years. 

Frankly,  I  really  do  not  think  this  is 
the  way  to  do  business.  I  do  not  think 
this  is  the  way  to  tell  one  group  of 
Americans,  in  our  home  State  or  else- 
where, about  all  of  the  good  things  we 
are  doing  here  in  Congress  for  children. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  resolution  is 
not  a  binding  resolution.  Nonetheless, 
my  colleagues  want  credit  for  what  it 
alleges  to  do  for  children  on  the  one 
hand,  and  on  the  other  hand  they  do 
not  want  anyone  to  challenge  the  reso- 
lution because  It  is,  really,  nonbindlng. 
Well,  I  challenge  it  today. 

I  do  not  think  this  is  the  way  we 
ought  to  do  things.  I  do  not  think  we 
ought  to  speculate  on  where  the  de- 
fense savings,  if  any,  ought  to  go  dur- 
ing debate  on  an  education  bill.  Today, 
the  President  is  going  to  tell  us  his  pri- 
orities for  the  next  year  or  two.  The 
President's  plan  is  being  revealed  long 
before  the  time  when  many  Democrats, 
including  the  leadership  of  the  Demo- 
crats in  the  Senate,  have  put  finishing 
touches  on  their  recovery  plan.  And  I 
assume  they  have  one. 

I  would  doubt  seriously,  if  something 
is  put  together  with  both  short-term 
and  long-term  objectives  for  our  Na- 
tion, that  all  of  the  defense  savings  are 
going  to  go  to  the  specific  programs 
mentioned  in  the  Wirth  amendment. 
And  I  will  start  calling  the  Democratic 
plan  for  defense  cuts  the  $100  billion 
cut  because  I  understand  that  is  what 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  advo- 
cates, a  $100  billion  reduction  in  de- 
fense. It  would  be  interesting  to  know 
how  we  are  going  to  get  that  accom- 
plished. 

But  spending  this  $100  billion,  accord- 
ing to  this  resolution,  is  to  be  accom- 
plished according  to  the  way  and  whim 
and  wish  and  desire  of  a  few  Senators 
who  put  this  resolution  on  this  edu- 
cation bill  before  us  today. 


Having  said  that,  I  will,  before  we 
finish,  challenge  seriously  some  state- 
ments made  about  how  much  children's 
programs  in  the  United  States  have 
suffered  in  the  last  3  or  4  years.  I  must 
be  looking  at  a  completely  different  set 
of  numbers.  I  find  nothing  that  shows 
children's  programs  have  increased  by 
5  percent.  I  can  tick  off  five  or  six  that 
went  up  35  and  40  percent.  I  can  list 
new  children's  programs  that  did  not 
even  exist  2  years  ago  that  are  now 
funded  at  half  a  billion  dollars. 

That  is  not  to  say  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  is  arguing  here  on 
the  floor  that  we  should  not  do  more 
for  children  in  our  budget. 

Having  said  that,  I  would  like  to 
have  either  Senator  Kassebaum,  who 
wants  to  raise  an  issue  on  part  of  this 
resolution,  or  Senator  Danforth,  en- 
gage in  some  discourse  on  the  subject. 

I  yield  the  floor  and  will  wrap  up  my 
thoughts  when  my  colleagues  have  fin- 
ished with  their  views. 

Mr.  DANFORTH  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like,  with  the  indulgence  of  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico,  to  engage 
him  in  a  discussion  at  this  point  be- 
cause I  have  very  great  respect  for  Sen- 
ator DoMENici.  He  is  the  ranking  mem- 
ber of  the  Budget  Committee.  He  has 
served  on  the  Budget  Committee  for 
many  years.  He  served  as  chairman  of 
the  committee  for  I  think  6  years.  And 
if  anybody  understands  the  budget 
process,  he  does. 

I  was  drafted  onto  that  committee 
for  a  short  period  of  time  and  rushed 
for  the  exit.  I  have  never  pretended  to 
understand  the  process,  certainly  not 
to  the  extent  that  Senator  Domenici 
understands  it.  So  I  really  need  some 
help  here. 

Mr.  President,  the  debate  is:  How  are 
we  going  to  spend  the  peace  dividend? 
We  all  know  that  this  wonderful  reve- 
nue stream  is  going  to  be  coming  our 
way,  and  now  is  the  time  for  us  to 
make  the  big  decisions  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  on  how  to  spend  it. 

Senator  Domenici  says,  "Well,  maybe 
it  is  premature  to  start  cutting  up  the 
pie.  Education,  children's  issues, 
maybe  should  be  considered,  but  there 
might  be  other  concerns  for  how  to 
spend  the  peace  dividend.  So  let  us  re- 
serve judgment  on  how  we  spend  this 
wonderful  fund  that  is  coming  our 
way." 

My  question — and  I  apologize  for  my 
ignorance  in  even  asking  it — but  my 
question  is:  What  peace  dividend?  What 
fund  of  money?  Where  is  this  thing 
that  is  coming  our  way? 

And  the  basis  of  my  question  is  this: 
From  everything  I  have  read,  trying  to 
ascertain  what  the  various  candidates 
are  saying  up  in  New  Hampshire,  the 
most  far  out,  let  us  say  generous  ver- 
sion, of  the  peace  dividend  is  that  we 
should  cut  defense  spending  by  50  per- 
cent— 50. 
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Right  now,  we  are  spending,  roughly, 
I  think,  $300  billion  on  national  de- 
fense. So  if  you  assume  the  most  draco- 
nian  cut  of  national  defense,  50  per- 
cent— more  than  the  majority  leader  is 
suggesting— that  is  $150  billion  a  year 
cut  in  defense  spending. 

According  to  the  Congressional-Budg- 
et  Office,  in  a  report  issued  this  month, 
report  to  Congress,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's spending  in  1992 — Federal 
Government  spending — on  Medicaid 
and  Medicare  combined  is  $196  billion 
this  year.  By  1997,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment will  be  spending  in  constant  dol- 
lars on  Medicare  and  Medicaid  $344  bil- 
lion. That  is  an  increase  in  constant 
dollars  of  $148  billion  in  a  5-year  period 
of  time  on  Medicare  and  Medicaid 
alone. 

Mr.  President,  I  might  say  that  these 
numbers— $148  billion  increase  in  Medi- 
care and  Medicaid — are  without  any 
consideration  of  any  health  care  legis- 
lation that  we  might  pass.  And  that  is 
the  big  issue.  I  mean,  people  are  get- 
ting elected  to  the  U.S.  Senate  saying 
we  need  to  do  more  on  health  care. 
Bills  are  being  reported  out  of  commit- 
tees saying  we  are  not  doing  nearly 
enough  in  health  care;  we  must  do 
more.  We  must  expand  what  we  are 
doing  in  health  care.  But  if  we  do  noth- 
ing, nothing,  nothing  in  health  care, 
the  cost  to  the  Federal  Government 
alone  in  Medicare  and  Medicaid  alone 
increases  over  5  years  by  $148  billion. 

My  question  to  the  ranking  member 
of  the  Budget  Committee  is  simply 
this:  Please  explain  to  me  where  the 
pot  of  money  is.  Where  is  it  the  peace 
dividend?  It  would  seem  to  me  that  if 
the  most  we  are  going  to  cut  military 
spending  is  $150  billion  a  year  and  if 
health  care  costs  to  the  Government 
alone  are  going  up  by  $148  billion  a 
year,  the  very  most  we  can  have  by 
way  of  a  peace  dividend  is  $2  billion. 

Have  I  missed  something? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  This  is  all  charged  to 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Let  me  say  that 
other  than  my  colleague  saying  these 
numbers  were  per  year— and  they  are 
for  5  years — he  has  not  missed  a  thing. 

We  have  a  tendency  here  in  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  Congress  to  talk  about 
what  happens  to  the  fiscal  policy  of  our 
Nation  as  if  there  were  just  two  cat- 
egories: defense  and  everything  else. 
Often,  some  assume  that  savings  in  de- 
fense are  really  savings  that  we  can 
spend  somewhere  else  ignoring  other 
parts  of  the  budget.  We  ignore  that  per- 
haps spending  on  Medicare  and  Medic- 
aid is  going  up  more  than  the  entire 
savings  assumed  from  defense.  We  just 
discount  increases  to  health  costs  and 
say  that  health  is  an  entitlement.  And, 
so,  increased  spending  on  health  does 
not  count. 

Let  me  assure  the  Senator,  if  he  is 
worried  about  getting  the  Federal  defi- 


cit under  control,  spending  on  health 
care  counts.  Every  single  penny  counts 
just  as  the  burden  we  put  on  the  shoul- 
ders of  the  American  people  with  our 
enormous  deficit  counts. 

What  we  will  do,  if  we  dedicate  every 
bit  of  defense  spending  to  spending  on 
other  programs  is  ignore  the  deficit 
and  its  burden.  We  will  also  have  com- 
mitted ourselves  to  never  getting  the 
deficit  under  control  unless— and  I  will 
give  you  a  couple  of  "unlesses" — we 
pursue  other  options. 

For  instance,  if  you  want,  in  a  couple 
of  years,  you  can  tax  the  American 
people  across  the  board  20  percent, 
raise  everything  20  percent.  With  this 
option,  you  might  get  the  budget  under 
control.  You  might. 

If  you  do  not  have  other  options,  you 
will  have  a  deficit  of  between  $200  and 
$325  billion  just  rocking  along.  This 
deficit  will  add  to  America's  inability 
to  save.  This  deficit  will  add  to  an  in- 
ability to  compete  globally  because 
American  companies,  large  and  small, 
do  not  have  capital  available  to  com- 
pete. And  we  will  just  add  to  the  defi- 
cit, ridding  ourselves  of  all  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility, as  I  see  it. 

Let  me  also  suggest  to  my  coUeage 
that  perhaps  $150  billion  is  draconian. 
Nobody  is  seriously  suggesting  $150  bil- 
lion. There  are  some  suggesting  $100 
billion,  some  suggesting  $90  billion,  and 
I  must  admit  there  are  some  saying  we 
can  achieve  $135  billion  in  defense  cuts. 

So  I  think  the  answer  to  the  Sen- 
ator's question  is  quite  obvious:  There 
really  is  no  peace  dividend.  If  you  look 
at  the  effect  of  the  automatic  growth 
in  entitlement  programs,  programs 
that  are  growing  on  their  own,  such  as 
health,  any  defense  savings  will  be 
eaten  and  gobbled  up  faster  than  you 
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Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President.  I 
might  just  add  to  what  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  has  said.  I  am  a  poli- 
tician. I  like  to  make  people  happy. 
And  I  think  there  is  a  tried  and  true 
way  to  make  people  happy,  and  that  is 
to  say:  We  are  going  to  give  you  some 
more  money.  We  are  going  to  be  spend- 
ing more  money;  does  that  not  make 
you  happy?  And  if  we  spend  enough, 
may  we  please  have  your  vote? 

So,  I  think  that  is  just  excellent  poli- 
ticking, and  I  hate  to  be  the  kind  of 
person  who  puts  a  damper  on  this  and 
who  says  there  is  not  any  money. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  this 
year,  Medicare  and  Medicaid  is  $196  bil- 
lion. And  in  1997,  with  no  program 
changes,  it  is  $344  billion.  That  is  a  $148 
billion  increase. 

If  that  is  true,  no  conceivable  peace 
dividend  equals  that. 

It  seems  to  me,  maybe  we  should  give 
some  thought  to  the  cost  of  health  care 
in  this  country.  Maybe  we  should  give 
just  a  little  bit  of  thought  to  the  in- 
creased cost  of  health  care  to  the  coun- 
try as  a  whole,  and  to  the  increased 
cost  of  health  care  to  the  Federal  Gov- 


ernment—what the  bill  is  going  to  be, 
before  we  start  spending  this  wonderful 
revenue  flow  that  is  going  to  be  coming: 
our  way. 

I  know  the  former  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota, Senator  Humphrey,  called  it 
the  politics  of  joy.  And  it  is,  It  is  joy- 
ous— joyous — to  tell  people  that  we 
have  wonderful  ideas  of  how  we  are 
going  to  have  huge  increases  in  Gov- 
ernment spending. 

I  do  not  want  to  be  the  person  who  is 
dampening  this  joy.  But  it  seems  to  me 
that  maybe  the  question  should  be 
raised.  Where  is  this  peace  dividend? 
The  Senator  from  Missouri  does  not  see 
it. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  have  I  used? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  has  42  minutes 
33  seconds  remaining. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  yield  myself  2  minutes,  and 
then  we  will  go  back  to  Senator  Wirth. 
I  have  two  additional  speakers,  I  might 
say  to  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  add  to  what 
my  good  friend  from  Missouri  said 
about  "What  peace  dividend?"  I  would 
just  add  a  thought. 

First,  I  will  put  in  the  Record  an  en- 
tire list  of  programs  of  the  Federal 
Government  that  I  believe  are  for  chil- 
dren, from  Head  Start  to  many  others. 
I  believe  the  increases  over  the  decade 
of  the  eighties  are  far  more  than  the  5 
percent  alleged  in  the  Wirth  resolution. 

But  having  made  that  point,  let  me 
suggest  to  the  Senate,  nothing — let  me 
repeat  nothing — would  be  better  for  the 
children  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica than  for  us  to  find  a  way  to  rid  our- 
selves of  the  deficit,  when  we  rid  our- 
selves of  the  deficit,  the  American 
economy  can  grow  and  prosper  at  sus- 
tained rates.  Our  standard  of  living 
will  increase  from  generation  to  gen- 
eration, as  was  the  case  in  the  early 
days  of  our  industrialization.  Nothing 
could  be  better  for  children,  than  us  re- 
ducing the  deficit  and  our  debt.  Noth- 
ing is  more  important  to  our  Nation's 
children  than  getting  the  deficit  under 
control. 

As  the  Senator  from  Missouri  points 
out,  you  will  never  get  the  deficit 
under  control  if  you  allocate  the  entire 
peace  dividend  to  more  spending,  and 
then  turn  other  programs  into  uncon- 
trollable entitlements.  As  has  been 
suggested  by  the  resolution  by  Sen- 
ators Wirth  and  Wellstone. 

I  just  believe  children  will  be  better 
off  if  we  do  not  spend  more.  They  will 
be  better  off  if  we  fix  the  economy  by 
fixing  the  deficit. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  table 
displaying  funding  increases  for  chil- 
dren be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
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Mr.   President,  I  yield 
minute,  and  then  I  will  yield 
from  Minnesota. 

this  is  not  about  rob- 
to  pay  Paul  in  an  attempt 
'3  vote.  That  is  a  very  su- 
it seems  to  me — very  super- 
discussion    of   what    is    a    fun- 
request  and  plea  for  change, 
us  have  for  a  long  time  be- 
our  national  defense  should 
in   terms  very  different 
ding  more  missiles  and  more 
deigned   for   an   enemy   which 
longer  exists.  It  ia  important 
strong  defense,  but  not  one 
plated;  not  one  of  excess  as 
in  the  past. 
Aitierlcan  public  is  now  saying: 
even  get  into  that  debate, 
just    make    some   significant 
They  know  they  have  to  be 
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made.  One  of  those  sets  of  changes  has 
to  be  the  investment  in  young  people, 
in  the  future.  Another  set  of  those 
changes  has  to  be  the  control  of  health 
care  costs,  which  I  think  many  of  us 
have  been  advocating,  a  dramatic  and 
quite  almost  radical  change  in  our 
health  care  system,  for  the  purposes  of 
getting  costs  under  control  and  getting 
more  reasonable  coverage  for  all  people 
of  this  Nation. 

That  is  what  the  American  public  is 
asking.  This  is  not  robbing  Peter  to 
pay  Paul.  This  is,  are  we  going  to  be 
willing  to  start  now  with  the  sort  of 
change  I  believe  we  are  expected  to 
make  and  are  elected  to  make?  We 
have  an  obligation  to  the  American 
people  to  come  out  to  them  and  say  we 
are  here  to  make  those  changes,  and 
not  go  along  with  business  as  usual;  or 
go  along  with  assumptions  as  usual. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  12  minutes  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  WELLSTONE.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

I  was  listening  to  the  comments  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Mexico,  as  well  as  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Missouri.  And  as  I  lis- 
tened to  what  they  were  saying,  I  felt 
that  the  critique  that  they  were  pre- 
senting was  a  very  important  critique. 
Except  the  problem  was  they  were 
critiquing  an  amendment  which  does 
not  exist. 

This  is  the  age-old  debate  tactic  of 
lifting  up  a  straw  man  or  straw  woman 
and  then  tearing  it  down. 

Let  me  just  be  very  clear  about  what 
this  amendment  says  and  what  it  does 
not  say.  It  says: 

Leg-islation  should  be  enacted  that  realigns 
the  1990  budget  agreement  to  reflect  the  true 
priorities  of  the  American  people  by  shifting 
unnecessary — 

It  contains  no  specific  figure.  It  con- 
tinues: 

military  spending  into  domestic  programs, 
including  child  development,  education,  and 
job  training,  to  promote  the  Nation's  long- 
term  economic  growth  and  social  well-being. 

That  is  not  an  exclusive  list.  There  is 
nothing  in  this  amendment  that  says 
that  when  we  decide  to  bring  the  budg- 
et wall  down,  and  how  we  are  going  to 
transfer  resources,  that  all  those  re- 
sources have  to  go  to  children  or  edu- 
cation. It  does  not  say  that.  I  would 
challenge  my  friends  on  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle  to  find  any  such  wording 
here  in  this  amendment. 

The  Senator  from  Missouri  raised 
some  interesting  questions  about 
health  care.  Senator  Kennedy  is  here 
on  the  floor  and  can  answer  questions 
about  health  care.  I  suppose — in  fact,  it 
is  more  than  I  suppose— I  know  we  will 
have  a  vital  debate  about  health  care. 
That  is  going  to  be  a  crucial  issue  for 
our  country.  But  for  now,  let  me  get 
back  to  what  this  amendment  is  about. 


We  do  not  say  that  all  money,  what- 
ever we  eventually  decide— this  is  only 
a  sense-of-the-Senate  amendment — all 
has  to  go  to  education.  We  do  not  say 
some  of  it  cannot  go  to  deficit  reduc- 
tion. We  do  not  say  that  some  of  it 
should  not  go  to  physical  infrastruc- 
ture. I  think  it  should.  There  are  some 
who  think  it  should  go  to  tax  cuts.  We 
could  agree  or  disagree.  None  of  that  Is 
excluded  in  this  amendment. 

I  will  tell  my  colleagues  what  this 
amendment  says.  It  says  what  I  heard 
almost  every  single  Senator  on  this 
floor  say  over  the  last  several  weeks.  I 
have  said  it  before,  but  I  have  to  say  it 
one  more  time. 

Every  politician  is  for  children  and 
education  except  when  it  comes  to 
digging  into  the  pockets.  All  this  says 
is  we  know  we  have  not  done  enough; 
we  know  the  real  national  security  of 
this  country  is  going  to  be  when  we  in- 
vest in  the  health,  skill,  intellect,  and 
character  of  our  young  people.  We 
know  we  have  to  do  much  more  for 
education.  And  we  make  a  commit- 
ment to  eventually,  when  we  bring 
down  the  wall,  to  making  sure  that  we 
transfer  some  resources  to  our  children 
and  education.  That  is  all  this  amend- 
ment says. 

Yesterday,  I  met  with  Alice  Dillon  of 
the  PICA  Program,  Parents  In  Commu- 
nity Action,  of  south  Minneapolis — a 
Head  Start  Program,  Senator  Ken- 
nedy, for  120  homeless  children. 

Every  one  of  those  children,  every 
one  of  those  boys  and  girls,  you  look 
into  their  eyes,  and  each  one  of  them 
has  the  potential  to  go  out  into  this 
world  and  make  something  beautiful 
happen  if  we  provide  them  with  the 
support.  What  Head  Start  says  is  that 
we  as  a  people  are  going  to  provide 
children  from  the  toughest  cir- 
cumstances with  just  that.  Head 
Start — and  we  are  funding  it  at  a  28- 
percent  level?  All  this  amendment  says 
is  that  we  are  going  to  do  better.  We 
can  be  better.  That  is  all  this  amend- 
ment says. 

I  read: 

In  I^andsdowne  Junior  High  School,  the  St. 
Louis  Sun  reports,  "there  are  scores  of  win- 
dow frames  without  glass,  like  sockets  with- 
out eyes."  Hallways  In  many  schools  are 
dark,  with  light  bulbs  missing  or  burnt  out. 
One  walks  into  a  school,  a  member  of  the 
city's  board  of  education  notes,  and  you  can 
smell  the  urinals  100  feet  away.  A  teacher  in 
an  elementary  school  In  E^st  St.  Louis  has 
only  one  full-color  workbook  for  her  class, 
one.  She  photocopies  workbook  pages  for  her 
children,  but  the  copies  cannot  be  made  In 
color  and  the  lessons  call  for  color  recogni- 
tion by  the  children.  A  history  teacher  at  the 
Martin  Luther  King,  school  has  110  students 
in  four  classes — but  only  26  books. 

I  could  go  on  and  on  and  on. 

We  know  that  there  are  things  that 
work,  such  as  making  sure  every 
woman  expecting  a  child  has  a  diet  full 
of  vitamins  and  protein,  but  we  do  not 
fully  support  that  program;  or  making 
sure  children  have  a  nurturing,  sup- 
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porting  environment  so  by  the  time 
they  get  to  kindergarten  they  have  a 
real  chance,  but  we  do  not  fully  sup- 
port that  program.  The  Head  Start 
Program  has  been  an  unambiguous  suc- 
cess for  almost  three  decades,  and  we 
are  funding  it  at  the  28-percent  level. 

And  then  there  is  this  question  that 
Senator  Wirth  raised  about  all  the 
young  people  who  finally  do  graduate 
from  school,  although  many  are 
doomed  to  unequal  lives  right  now. 
What  happens  with  job  training?  How 
do  they  obtain  jobs?  How  do  they  make 
the  transition  to  the  work  force?  I  hear 
about  that  all  the  time,  but  we  are  not 
funding  those  programs. 

And,  finally.  Senator  Wirth,  Demo- 
crats, my  friends  on  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle,  how  many  Senators  have  I 
heard  talk  about  the  importance  of 
each  and  every  young  person  having 
the  opportunity  to  pursue  his  or  her 
higher  education  and  making  sure  that 
young  people  can  afford  it? 

This  amendment  just  says  we  can  do 
much  better.  That  is  all  it  says.  It  is 
nonbinding.  There  is  no  specific  figure. 
It  certainly  is  not  just  exclusively 
about  education,  but  it  certainly 
seemed  appropriate  as  a  sense-of-the- 
Senate  amendment  to  an  education  bill 
to  signal  to  the  people  in  this  country 
that  we  know  what  we  have  to  do  and, 
when  that  budget  wall  is  eliminated, 
surely  some  of  the  resources  will  go  to 
the  education  of  our  young  people. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  conclude  this 
way.  I  said  it  on  Friday  and  I  am  going 
to  say  it  again.  There  is  an  old  Yiddish 
proverb  which  says  you  cannot  dance 
at  two  weddings  at  the  same  time.  I 
think  that  is  what  too  many  Senators 
have  been  doing  when  it  comes  to  chil- 
dren and  education.  This  amendment 
enables  Senators  in  this  Chamber  to 
make  it  clear  to  young  people,  to  edu- 
cators, to  parents,  and  to  communities 
that  we  know  we  can  do  much  better 
and,  indeed,  we  will  do  that. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  whether  or  not  Senator 
WiRTH's  and  his  amendment  implies 
that  military  savings  should  not  be 
used  for  middle-income  tax  cuts,  defi- 
cit reduction,  or  other  purposes? 

Mr.  WELLSTONE.  Mr.  President,  I 
will  answer  the  Senator  from  Texas  by 
stating  that  the  amendment  does  not 
address  the  question  of  deficit  reduc- 
tion or  middle-Income  tax  cuts.  How- 
ever, I  assure  the  Senator  that  this 
amendment  does  not  imply  that  the  re- 
duction in  defense  spending  must  be 
used  exclusively  for  education.  In  par- 
ticular, it  does  not  imply  that  the  reve- 
nue saved  from  a  reduction  in  defense 
expenditures  may  not  be  used  to  fi- 
nance middle-income  tax  cuts  or  defi- 
cit reduction. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Then  do  I  assume  cor- 
rectly that  the  Senator's  amendment 
does  not  intend  to  minimize  the  merits 
of  a  middle-income  tax  cut  and  deficit 


reduction  as  means  to  promote,  as  it 
says  in  the  amendment,  "the  long  term 
economic  growth  and  social  well 
being"? 

Mr.  WELLSTONE.  I  will  say  to  my 
good  friend  from  Texas  that  his  as- 
sumption is  correct,  with  respect  to 
the  intent  of  this  amendment.  We  are 
simply  focusing  today  on  the  subject  of 
education. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  I  thank  my  good 
friend  for  answering  my  questions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  yield  the 
floor? 

Mr.  WELLSTONE.  Mr.  President,  I 
do  yield  the  floor. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  6  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  we  all  care  about  edu- 
cation. The  reason  I  believe  the  ques- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Colorado  has 
become  contentious  is  that  it  is  more 
than  just  a  simple  sense-of-the-Senate 
resolution.  I  would  like  to  talk  about 
the  specifics  of  this  sense-of-the-Senate 
resolution.  If  one  is  going  to  vote  for 
this  sense-of-the-Senate  resolution, 
they  also  are  going  on  record  as  sup- 
porting two  new  entitlement  programs, 
one  of  them  being  Head  Start.  I  care 
deeply  about  Head  Start,  but  Head 
Start  funding  has  doubled  since  Presi- 
dent Bush  took  office  in  January  1989, 
going  from  $1,235  billion  to  a  proposed 
1993  spending  of  $2.8  billion  for  full 
funding  for  all  4-year-old8  who  are  eli- 
gible for  Head  Start. 

We  all  support  that.  But  there  is  a 
certain  amount  of  absorption  that  has 
to  come  in  making  Head  Start  an  enti- 
tlement, along  with  an  entitlement  for 
the  Pell  grant,  which  is  a  grant  for  eli- 
gible students  in  higher  education.  A 
Pell  grant  entitlement  would  imme- 
diately take  it  from  about  $5  billion 
today  to  $11  billion.  I  personally  feel 
strongly,  Mr.  President,  that  both  of 
those  programs  are  far  better  dealt 
with  under  the  authorization  and  ap- 
propriation process  that  we  have  today 
rather  than  an  automatic  entitlement. 

I  would  just  like  to  go  through  some 
of  the  other  things  that  are  listed  in 
the  sense-of-the-Senate  resolution.  One 
of  them  is  an  investment  in  elementary 
and  secondary  education  to  improve 
educational  achievement.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  thought  that  is  what  we  were 
doing  with  S.  2.  I  believe  we  have  spo- 
ken to  some  very  innovative  programs 
at  a  funding  level  that  is  going  to  be 
almost  an  additional  $1  billion  for  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education. 
With  this  bill,  we  are  moving  the  Fed- 
eral Government  in  a  rather  dramatic 
way  into  new  and  innovative  programs 
in  elementary  and  secondary  edu- 
cation. 

Also  listed  here  is  an  effort  to  reduce 
classroom  size  and  promote  equity. 
None  of  us  could  disagree  with  that, 
but  I  think  that  expressing  this  in  a 
sense-of-the-Senate  resolution  does  not 
really  do  much. 


Third,  an  investment  in  school-to- 
work  transition  initiatives  is  listed.  I 
think  we  all  agree  that  is  very  Impor- 
tant. However,  we  addressed  that  just 
last  year  when  we  reauthorized  the 
Carl  Perkins  bill,  the  vocational  tech- 
nical legislation  in  which  we  had  tech 
prep  language.  Perhaps  we  did  not  go 
as  far  as  some  would  wish,  but  I  think 
that  we  expanded  that  initiative  to  a 
very  important  degree. 

I  myself  do  not  wish  to  make  the  Pell 
grant  an  entitlement.  I  think  we  could 
appropriate  to  the  full  amount  that  has 
been  authorized  and  expand  the  Pell 
Grant  Program,  but  to  make  it  an  enti- 
tlement, takes  it  in  a  direction  that  we 
question. 

So  this  is  more  than  just  a  simple 
sense-of-the-Senate  resolution,  Mr. 
President.  I  think  when  we  talk  about 
the  peace  dividend,  we  should  not  be 
designing  sense-of-the-Senate  resolu- 
tions which  really  do  no  more  than  just 
say  we  are  for  education.  We  are  laying 
out  initiatives  on  this  which  will  be  de- 
bated at  a  later  point  and  I  think  they 
require  very  thoughtful  debate. 

We  all  are  going  to  be  debating 
health  care  in  the  future  and  the  mon- 
eys that  we  are  going  to  need  for  dif- 
ferent initiatives  regarding  health 
care. 

We  are  all  concerned  with  the  envi- 
ronment, and  certainly  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  has  been  a  key  leader  in 
environmental  issues,  with  the  moneys 
we  would  like  to  see  utilized  in  envi- 
ronmental issues.  But  I  think,  Mr. 
President,  it  is  a  serious  mistake  to 
view  this  as  just  something  lightly;  to 
be  taken  as  a  vote  of  our  interest  in 
education.  It  is  more  than  that.  I  think 
we  do  a  disservice  to  the  important  is- 
sues involved  in  this  sense-of-the-Sen- 
ate resolution  to  treat  it  too  lightly. 
And  for  that  reason,  Mr.  President,  I 
think  this  should  be  rejected. 

I  yield  the  floor  and  yield  back  any 
additional  time  I  may  have. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  I  yield  back  to 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  any  time 
I  have  left. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  The  Senator  wants 
to  yield  whatever  time  she  did  not  use 
to  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico? 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Yes.  I  yield  that 
time  to  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  such  time  as  he 
may  need. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend my  firiends,  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  [Mr.  Wirth],  Senator 
WELLSTONE,  and  others  for  bringing 
this  measure  before  the  Senate  this 
afternoon.  I  hope  very  much  that  their 
amendment,  of  which  I  am  a  cosponsor, 
will  be  supported. 
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Mr.  President.  It  is  appropriate  that 

we  hare  the  debate  and  discussion  this 

when  the  President  of  the 

States  will  be  addressing  this 

about  how  best  to  deal  with  the 

eins  we  are  facing  with  our  econ- 

ind    also    will    be    making    rec- 

with    regards    to    edu- 

programs,  health  programs,  and 

We  have  an  opportunity  this 

to  speak  to  the  issue  of  edu- 

That  is  really  what  this  amend- 

s  about.  It  is  an  opportunity  to 

signal  about  priorities  of  this 

►n  the  issue  of  education.  I  be- 

Senator    Wirth    and     Senator 

have  outlined  well  what  is 

amendment  and  what  is  not. 

an  Important  vote.  We  will  have 

later  in  the  session  to 

specifics  such  as  the  appropria- 

)ills,  and  budget  considerations. 

nonetheless,  this  really  is  the  first 

this   body   has   to   go   on 

since  we  effectively  recessed  a 

of  weeks  ago. 

jf  us  have  had  an  opportunity 

that  period  of  time  to  go  back 

States,  to  listen  to  people,  to 

parents,  to  speak  to  tefichers, 

administrators,     and     super- 

and  hear  and  see  for  our- 

the  very  extraordinary  challenge 

for  our  Nation  in  trying  to 

that  we  are  going  to  have  an 

educatied  population.  I  think  the  design 

of  this  amendment  gives  em- 

to    the   school    readiness   pro- 

and  elementary,  secondary  edu- 

Sure,  we  will  provide  some  re- 

to  our  80.000  school  districts, 

all  recognize  we  are  still  talk- 

of  a  fraction  of  those  school 

that  otherwise  may  be  able. 

additional  funding,  to  take  advan- 

that  creativity  which  we  talked 

ast  week. 

:now  the  importance  of  moving 

sj^hool  to  work  and  of  higher  edu- 

We  know  what  has  happened  to 

education.   We   hear   the   com- 

well.  do  we  really  want  to  go 

and    have   an   entitlement   for 

education.  I  say  yes.  We  have  68 

sntitlement  programs.  I  say  yes. 

is  not  the  issue.  We  talk  now 

X  semi-entitlement  in  education 

it  really  depends  on  the  appro- 

for  Pell  grants,  how  much  will 

versus  how  much  is 

If  funds  are  available,  stu- 

tiave  a  right  to  get  a  loan  for 

education. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  back  up  a 
Qver  the  last  25  years  that  I  have 
the  Senate,  we  have  expressed 
priorities  on  a  variety  of  different 
that  we  thought  were  important, 
last  3  or  4  years  we  have  said 
will  spend  billions  of  dollars, 
billions  of  dollars  to  save  our 
and  loans.  That  is  enormously 
our    banking 
systenl.  That  is  important. 

We  t  ave  seen  the  expansion  of  FDIC, 
billioi^  of  dollars,  tens  of  billions  of 
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dollars,  to  make  sure  our  banking 
structure  is  going  to  continue  to  be  an 
essential  element  in  terms  of  our  com- 
mercial opportunities  and  strength. 

I  was  here  in  the  1960's  and  1970's 
when  we  said  we  do  not  have  the  re- 
sources to  bail  out  Lockheed,  one  of 
the  important  manufacturers  of  air- 
frames and  airplanes.  But  we  said  that 
is  important.  Lockheed  is  important.  It 
is  important  to  our  national  security. 
It  is  important  to  our  national  defense. 
The  vote  here  was  virtually  decided  by 
one  or  two  votes,  but  we  voted  on  that 
issue.  We  were  not  subject  at  that  time 
to  a  technicality. 

We  all  understand  the  technicality  of 
waiving  the  Budget  Act.  but  I  would 
say  that  is  limited  probably  to  this 
building.  People  talk  about  the  rel- 
evancy of  this  institution  and  the  dif- 
ficulty of  identifying  with  the  prob- 
lems that  are  facing  working  families. 
These  issues  will  be  raised  this  after- 
noon when  due  to  a  technicality  to  the 
budget  waiver,  we  may  preclude  an  op- 
portunity for  this  amendment  to  be 
successful,  a  technicality.  We  are  re- 
stricted by  those  rules. 

People  across  this  country  want  ac- 
tion on  the  economy,  on  education,  and 
on  health  care.  This  is  our  first  oppor- 
tunity to  express  it  in  a  sense-of-the- 
Senate,  understanding,  as  these  Sen- 
ators do.  that  we  are  going  to  have  to 
go  through  the  budget  resolution,  and 
review  it  in  terms  of  our  peace  divi- 
dend. 

It  may  be  difficult  for  some  people  to 
understand  where  this  peace  dividend 
is.  Last  year  we  spent  $140  billion  of 
our  taxpayers'  money  to  defend  West- 
ern Europe  against  the  Warsaw  Pact. 
The  Warsaw  Pact  has  disappeared. 
There  has  to  be  something  there.  There 
has  to  be  some  resources  there  to  be  in- 
vested in  America.  There  is  reluctance 
and  resistance  to  support  potential 
growth  in  various  Medicaid  programs, 
growth  which  is  going  to  take  place  in 
the  late  1990's.  Nevertheless  we  are 
going  to  have  to  come  to  grips  with 
those  programs. 

Are  we  going  to  say  we  are  going  to 
let  those  grow  and  eat  up  all  the  re- 
sources? Of  course  we  are  not.  What 
about  the  billions  we  spent  in  South- 
east Asia  last  year?  Nothing.  There 
must  be  billions  out  there  to  identify 
with  the  education  of  our  young  peo- 
ple. This  amendment  does  not  say  pre- 
cisely $10  billion,  $15  billion,  but  it  says 
that  this  is  going  to  be  a  priority.  It  is 
going  to  be  an  important  priority. 

We  said  in  the  1970's  that  we  were 
going  to  save  Lockheed.  That  it  was  a 
priority.  We  said  it  with  regards  to 
Chrysler.  That  was  a  priority  too:  tens 
of  thousands  of  workers,  an  important 
manufacturer,  and  automobiles  in  this 
country.  Let  us  do  that.  We  said  it  with 
regard  to  New  York  City.  We  nre  going 
to  help  in  the  refinancing  of  New  York 
City.  That  was  a  priority.  We  said  it 
with  regards  to  Penn  Central  Railroad. 


That  is  a  priority.  Look  how  important 
that  railroad  is  to  Pennsylvania  and 
the  Northeast  and  other  parts  of  the 
country.  All  those  are  priorities. 

Now  are  we  going  to  say  children  are 
a  priority,  education  is  a  priority? 

Well,  we  said  OK;  Lockheed,  and 
Chrysler,  they  paid  us  back.  We  know 
that  the  investment  In  Head  Start  Pro- 
grams, in  early  education  programs,  in 
the  WIC  Programs,  immunization,  paid 
back  more  times  than  what  was  paid 
in. 

We  had  a  priority  to  go  into  Kuwait. 
We  differed  about  the  amount  of  $55 
billion  but  we  were  not  talking  about 
whether  we  were  going  to  find  that 
money.  We  were  not  talking  about 
Medicaid,  at  that  time,  escalations 
down  the  line.  We  said  that  is  a  prior- 
ity, and  they  are  going  to  do  it.  The 
Nation  is  going  to  do  it.  Fortunately 
we  have  gotten  repaid  on  some  of  that 
investment.  We  were  not  debating  that 
issue  prior  to  the  time  the  servicemen 
went  across  that  border.  That  was  a 
priority. 

We  have  found  the  willingness  as  an 
institution  to  say  what  are  our  prior- 
ities. That  is  what  this  amendment  is 
about.  This  amendment  is  about  that. 

It  is  a  recognition  that  for  the  last  40 
years  we  have  robbed  education  from 
the  young  people,  robbed  decent  health 
care  from  our  people.  A  dramatic  re- 
duction of  the  discretionary  budget 
over  the  last  10  or  15  years,  virtually 
cut  in  half,  to  do  what?  To  build  secu- 
rity in  our  national  defense. 

It  has  worked.  We  are  saying  with 
the  Russians  not  walking  to  the  door, 
running  to  the  door,  that  there  must  be 
some  savings.  And  we  are  saying  on  the 
first  major  legislative  proposal  that  we 
place  a  priority  in  terms  of  the  edu- 
cation of  the  young.  We  have  been  all 
too  willing  to  do  that,  Mr.  President, 
at  other  times  in  important  measures. 
We  have  an  opportunity  to  do  it  this 
afternoon. 

I  would  hope  that  our  colleagues 
would  be  able  to  express  their  sense  of 
priorities  on  investing  here  at  home  in 
America,  in  children,  in  those  that  are 
attending  the  early  elementary,  sec- 
ondary schools;  those  that  are  moving 
from  schools  to  work;  those  that  are 
struggling  to  finance  a  college  edu- 
cation— the  sons  and  daughters  of 
working  families,  and  our  graduate 
students  as  well.  All  of  our  students 
should  be  able  to  at  least  know  that 
this  institution  recognizes  the  impor- 
tance of  that  kind  of  investment  for 
our  Nation. 

I  thank  the  Chair.  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time?  The  Senator  from  New 
Mexico. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  How  much  time  do 
we  have? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  controls  35  min- 
utes 22  seconds,  and  the  other  side  31 
minutes  56  seconds. 


Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  only 
have  one  additional  speaker.  He  will 
arrive  shortly.  Then  I  will  speak  for  3 
or  4  minutes.  Then  if  they  are  ready  we 
will  yield  back  the  time.  I  will  save  it 
now  and  await  the  Senator  from  Texas 
who  is  arriving  shortly. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  this.  We  made  a  mis- 
take on  the  budget  agreement  in  agree- 
ing that  we  would  have  a  60-percent 
firewall  there  on  the  defense  budget 
side  of  this — unprecedented. 

And  if  some  of  you  will  recall  the 
night  that  we  passed  the  budget  agree- 
ment I  had  an  amendment  here  that 
was  adopted  by  a  voice  vote  in  the  Sen- 
ate saying,  let  us  cut  back  the  60  per- 
cent to  a  simple  majority.  Because  if 
we  want  to  shift  funds  from  whatever 
area  into  whatever  other  area,  we 
ought  to  be  able  to  do  that  with  a  sim- 
ple majority. 

This  goes  beyond  that  and  says  we 
have  to  make  a  priority  out  of  edu- 
cation. One  of  the  great  deficiencies  of 
this  Government,  not  just  to  this  Gov- 
ernment, of  our  whole  system,  is  that 
we  are  doing  too  much  short-term 
thinking,  and  not  enough  long-term 
thinking. 

I  recently  had  the  opportunity  to 
read  the  rough  draft  of  a  manuscript 
that  will  be  out  in  a  few  months  by 
Lester  Thurow,  the  distinguished  MIT 
economist.  He  quotes  a  Swedish  insti- 
tute that  does  evaluations  of  busi- 
nesses around  the  world,  28  countries. 
And  in  most  categories  the  United 
States  was  one  of  the  top  10.  In  no  cat- 
egory as  I  recall  were  we  No.  1. 

But  then  it  came  down  to  long-term 
planning,  and,  in  long-term  planning, 
corporations  in  the  United  States  were 
27th  out  of  28.  Only  Hungary  was  be- 
hind us. 

And  what  is  true  of  corporate  Amer- 
ica, which  is  worried  about  the  quar- 
terly report,  the  annual  stockholders 
meeting,  is  also  true  of  the  public  sec- 
tor. We  do  far  too  little  long-term  plan- 
ning. 

Sunday's  New  York  Times  has  a 
story  about  productivity  in  the  United 
States  and  some  other  countries,  com- 
paring growth  from  the  year  1975  to  the 
year  1988.  I  do  not  remember  all  of  the 
figures,  but  I  remember  these  four.  The 
United  States  experienced  12  percent 
productivity  growth  in  those  13  years; 
Great  Britain,  33  percent;  France,  34 
percent;  Japan,  58  percent.  You  do  not 
have  to  be  a  Rhodes  scholar  to  under- 
stand that  means  we  are  drifting  in  the 
wrong  direction,  and  what  turns  us 
around  is  who  invests  in  our  people. 

Economists  do  not  agree  on  very 
much  but  one  thing  they  do  agree  on, 
and  that  is  you  are  going  to  compete 
with  the  rest  of  the  world  either 
through  lower  wages  or  increased 
skills.  Those  are  our  choices.  Basically, 
we  have  followed  a  low-wage  pattern. 


That  is  why  several  industrial  coun- 
tries now  have  higher  average  per-hour 
industrial  wages  than  we  do  in  our 
country. 

What  we  have  to  do  is  to  invest  in 
our  human  resources.  This  suggests 
that  we  do  so  in  concrete  terms. 

All  kinds  of  things  could  be  used  as 
illustrations.  The  GI  bill,  and,  if  the 
Presiding  Officer  will  forgive  me,  I 
think  he  is  old  enough  to  remember 
when  we  had  the  GI  bill  after  World 
War  II.  If  you  take  that  old  GI  bill, 
which  was  conceived  as  a  gift  to  veter- 
ans, and  put  an  index  on  it.  inflation 
index,  that  would  average  today  $8,100 
in  a  grant  regardless  of  income.  We 
thought  of  it  as  a  gift  to  veterans.  It 
turned  out  to  be  an  investment  in  our 
own  prosperity. 

We  ought  to  be  doing  much  more  for 
those  who  want  to  go  on  to  college. 

In  the  area  of  elementary  and  second- 
ary schools,  of  the  18  OECD  nations,  we 
are  14th  in  what  we  invest.  We  are 
great  on  the  bites,  on  the  speeches 
about  education,  but  in  substance  we 
are  slipping  sadly. 

I  cheered  along  with  everyone  else 
when  the  President  said  it.  I  think  it 
was  a  State  of  the  Union  Message, 
when  he  said,  "By  the  end  of  this  cen- 
tury I  want  American  students  to  be 
No.  1  in  math  and  science."  The  reali- 
ties, my  friend,  if  we  do  not  change  our 
priorities  we  will  be  very  lucky  to  hold 
on  to  where  we  are  and  not  slip  further. 
That  is  the  reality. 

We  are  going  to  have  to  look  at 
things  that  pay  off  in  terms  of  long- 
term  investments.  Education  is  one  of 
those  things.  We  need  everything  from 
Head  Start  down  to,  at  the  beginning, 
to  Adult  Start,  or  Slow  Start,  or  what- 
ever you  want  to  call  it,  to  training 
people  once  they  are  workers. 

No  nation  on  the  face  of  the  Earth, 
no  industrial  nation,  spends  as  little  on 
training  and  retraining  workers  once 
they  are  in  the  labor  force  as  we  do.  We 
just  cannot  continue  that.  We  have  to 
do  better.  And  this  resolution  which  is 
not  binding 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  SIMON.  If  I  could  have  30  more 
seconds? 

Mr.  WIRTH.  I  yield  2  additional  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  will  not,  believe  it  or 
not,  use  2  additional  minutes. 

We  have  a  chance  here  to  adopt  a 
nonbinding  resolution  that  suggests 
that  we  ought  to  make  the  priority  out 
of  education.  I  think  that  is  the  least 
that  we  ought  to  do.  I  strongly  support 
the  resolution. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time  to  the  supporters  of  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  WIRTH.  How  much  time  is  re- 
maining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  controls  25  minutes 
and  16  seconds. 


Mr.  WIRTH.  The  Senator  firom  New 
Mexico? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  controls  35  min- 
utes and  6  seconds. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  yield  off  mine,  as 
he  has. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  has  yielded  back 
to  25  minutes  and  8  seconds. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  I  yield  6  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  is  recognized. 

Mr.  WELLSTONE.  Mr.  President,  let 
me.  first  of  all.  thank  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  for  his  remarks.  I  want  to,  once 
again,  make  a  case  for  what  this  sense- 
of-the-Senate  amendment  is  about,  and 
then  I  want  to  go  back  to  what  I  fear 
is  the  politics  of  what  is  being  played 
out  here  on  the  floor,  just  to  be  very 
clear  about  it. 

First  of  all,  when  it  comes  to  the 
"why"  of  education,  I  do  not  think  it  is 
possible  to  divorce  education  from 
what  we  have  to  do  both  to  have  a 
short-run  stimulus  to  our  economy  or, 
for  that  matter,  for  long-term  produc- 
tivity. 

I  said  the  other  day  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate — and  I  think  there  is  a  fair 
amount  of  agreement  about  this,  even 
if  maybe  later  on  we  do  not  all  agree — 
that  politics  has  become  very  concrete 
in  our  country,  very  concrete.  These 
bread-and-butter  economic  issues  have 
walked  into  people's  homes  and  are 
staring  them  in  the  face.  And  there  is 
a  tremendous  sense  of  foreboding  about 
the  future  for  our  country.  And  I  think 
the  vast  majority  of  people  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  of  America  know  that  at 
least  part  of  the  definition  of  national 
strength  will  be  whether  or  not  we  can 
compete  economically  in  this  next  dec- 
ade, much  less  the  next  century,  and 
that  part  of  the  way  in  which  we  will 
be  able  to  compete  is  if  we  have  a  lit- 
erate, productive,  highly  educated, 
highly  skilled  work  force;  that  is  to 
say,  a  work  force  that  can  provide 
high-value  labor  to  produce  high-value 
products. 

So  when  Senator  Wirth  and  I  pro- 
posed this  sense-of-the-Senate  amend- 
ment, which,  once  again,  only  says 
that  when  the  budget  wall  comes  down, 
some  resources  must  be  devoted  to  this 
human  capital,  does  not  say  that 
human  resources  cannot  be  devoted  to 
a  lot  of  other  decisive  areas.  It  just 
says  we  have  to  make  some  of  this 
shift. 

We  are  talking  about  whether  or  not 
we  can  compete  economically  as  a  na- 
tion. 

My  other  point — because  it  has  not 
been  mentioned  today,  and  I  believe 
that  Senator  Kassebaum  and  I  are 
probably  in  agreement  on  this,  al- 
though we  may  disagree  about  how  to 
get  there— is  that  it  is  absolutely  es- 
sential—John Dewey  said  it  best  of 
all — to  have  young  people  later  on  be- 
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here  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

about  to  pass  a  good  education 

t  most  of  us  know  it  is  not  near 

I  have  heard  my  colleagues  on 

say  that  we  have  to  do  more, 

is  all  this  sense-of-the-Senate 


not  understand  what  people  are 

about.  1  really  do  not  un- 

what  people  are  so  frightened 

If  Senator  X,  Y,  Z,  O,  or  what- 

from   whatever   States,    without 

names,   is   on   the   floor  saying 

have  to  make  this  kind  of  com- 

why  in  the  world  would  any- 

^ote   against   a   resolution   that 

we  need  to  begin  to  make  this 

conmiitment? 

want  to  emphasize  one  more 
Mr.  President,  that  in  my  con- 
with  the  Senator  from  Texas 
^NTSEN]  he  raised  an  important 
and    I    think   an   important 
for  other  Senators  as  well, 
<  gain:  Is  there  anything  in  the 
-the-Senate  amendment  which 
any   money   that  might  be 
from  some  reductions  in  the 
y  budget  to  go  into  deficit  re- 
tax  cuts,  public  infrastructure 
One    more    time:    Abso- 
not. 

is  be  clear  one  more  time  that 
a  sense-of-the-Senate  resolution 
the  Senate  on  record  as  say- 
know  we  can  do  better  for  edu- 
and  young  people.  I  would  think 
irould  be  almost  unanimous  sup- 
or    such    a    sense-of-the-Senate 


p  its 


PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
Colorado. 
IWIRTH.   I  yield  myself  30  sec- 
have  two  other  Senators  who 
^pressed  a  desire  to  be  here  to 
on  the  issue.  And  the  Senator 
others? 

)OMENICI.  Just  Senator  Gramm. 

was  going  to  try  to  cut  mine 

1  o  something  that  would  reduce 
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WIRTH.   Mr.   President.   I  yield 
whatever  time  I  may  consume, 
are  waiting  for  the  other  Sen- 
come. 

resident,  I  really  do  not  under- 
and   Senator   Wellstone   does 
understand,  what  the  enormous  op- 
to  this  is.   As  far  as  I  have 
n  the  Senate  for  the  last  5  years, 
tlember  of  the  Senate  has  gotten 
spoken  about  the  virtues  of  edu- 
spoken  about  the  priority  of 
spoken   about    the    impor- 
tance iof  education,  spoken  about  the 


fact  that  we  have  to  put  greater  long- 
term  priority  on  education.  Everybody 
has  said  that. 

Now  is  a  chance  to  simply  say  in  a 
resolution  that  this  is  of  a  great  im- 
port to  the  U.S.  Senate.  I  myself  would 
go  a  lot  further  than  that.  I  would  go  a 
lot  further  in  the  appropriations  proc- 
ess and  in  the  budget  process  and  say 
that  a  great  deal  of  the  dividend  that 
we  are  going  to  reap  as  a  result  of 
changing  our  national  priorities  on  ex- 
penditure ought  to  go  to  education.  We 
are  currently  spending  $290  billion  a 
year,  Mr.  President,  on  defense,  $290 
billion  a  year. 

The  peacetime  norm,  average,  since 
World  War  II,  is  $235  billion  a  year. 
That  is  at  the  height  of  the  cold  war. 
What  are  we  spending  today?  We  are 
spending  $55  billion  a  year  more  than 
we  were  at  the  height  of  the  cold  war; 
$65  billion  a  year  more  in  1991  dollars. 

We  say  we  are  not  going  to  have  any 
cutbacks  of  that?  Of  course,  we  are.  All 
of  the  budget  plans  I  have  seen  out- 
lined call  for  significant  cuts  in  the  de- 
fense area.  Of  course,  we  are.  We  are 
going  to  do  that,  and  the  American 
people  are  asking  us  to  do  that,  telling 
us  to  do  that,  and  saying  that  the 
world  has  changed.  And  it  has,  pro- 
foundly so. 

Maybe  there  is  a  lot  of  fear  rolling 
around  of  this  change.  People  are  often 
made  very  uncomfortable  and  fearful  of 
the  unknown,  and  we  are  going  into  the 
unknown,  Mr.  President.  There  is  no 
question  about  it.  We  are  moving  into 
relatively  uncharted  waters.  We  are 
the  only  superpower  left.  We  no  longer 
have  that  defining  relationship  with 
the  Soviet  Union  to  tell  us  what  we 
ought  to  spend  our  money  on. 

The  world  is  more  complex  than  it 
used  to  be.  Our  trade  situation  has 
changed;  the  need  for  us  to  be  more 
competitive  in  the  world  has  changed. 
These  are  all  unknowns  and  sometimes 
a  very  fear-inductive  phenomenon.  For 
people  in  all  of  our  States,  change  is 
coming,  too. 

I  spoke  this  morning  with  employees 
from  the  Rocky  Flats  nuclear  weapons 
plant  in  Denver,  which  is  going  to  stop 
production  as  a  nuclear  weapons  plant. 
That  is  going  to  mean  some  cutbacks 
and  adjustments.  Instead  of  saying, 
"No,  no,  do  not  change,"  we  have  to 
say,  OK,  that  change  has  come  about. 
The  cold  war  is  over. 

That  is  a  metaphor  for  a  lot  of  other 
changes  that  will  occur.  And  are  we 
going  to  be  willing  to  make  those 
changes  and  face  up  to  them  modestly, 
or  are  we  going  to  run  away  from 
them?  We  cannot  run  away.  I  think 
much  of  the  country  thinks  we  run 
away  from  too  much  of  this  as  it  is — 
and  I  think  they  are  probably  right — 
trying  to  duck  the  difficult  issues  and 
the  tough  questions  that  have  to  be 
raised. 

The  people  in  my  State  feel  this  way, 
and  we  do  not  have  to  run  on  this  "rob 


Peter  to  pay  Paul,"  as  suggested  ear- 
lier, "They  are  taking  money  out  of 
one  pocket  to  go  to  the  other."  That  is 
not  the  case. 

These  votes  should  not  be  votes  of 
politics.  If  that  were  the  case,  Mr. 
President,  I  would  have  stood  up  and 
said,  only  for  political  purposes,  that 
what  we  ought  to  be  doing  is  spending 
an  enormous  amount  of  money  to  de- 
ploy the  Strategic  Defense  Initiative, 
which  could  affect  vast  numbers  of  po- 
tential jobs  in  Colorado.  The  political 
thing  to  do  is  I  should  have  voted  for 
it.  But  I  did  not  think  we  ought  to  de- 
ploy it.  I  did  not  think  that  was  right. 

We  have  to  make  those  choices,  and 
we  are  being  asked  by  the  public  to  do 
so,  and  it  is  about  time  we  did.  This 
resolution  is  a  flrst  step  in  that  direc- 
tion. Is  there  going  to  be  change?  It  is 
going  to  happen.  If  so,  how  are  we 
going  to  redirect  those  resources? 

Again,  if  I  had  my  druthers,  the  No. 
1  priority  would  be  kids  and  education. 
Both  investments  in  education  and  in 
overall  health  care  programs,  are  the 
kind  of  long-term  investment  that  is 
absolutely  imperative  for  us  to  make. 

We  know  how  cost  effective  prenatal 
care  is  and  what  happens  on  the  immu- 
nization programs  and  how  inexpensive 
they  are.  These  are  the  best  invest- 
ments you  can  make.  We  have  had  25- 
plus  years  of  success  in  the  Head  Start 
Program. 

And  even  though  there  have  been 
some  modest  increases  in  the  last  2 
years,  over  the  last  10  years  we  have 
seen  a  sharp  and  relative  decline,  only 
a  quarter  of  the  Head-Start-eligible 
kids  enrolled,  when  that  is  the  best 
educational  investment  we  can  make. 
Disgraceful. 

We  know  that  we  have  to  do  a  lot  of 
work  on  retraining  teachers,  these  peo- 
ple who  are  working,  killing  them- 
selves out  there  day  in  and  day  out,  in 
some  of  the  toughest  places  in  the 
United  States,  in  some  of  the  toughest 
jobs.  What  we  ought  to  be  doing  is 
what  we  did  in  the  sixties  and  seven- 
ties. We  ought  to  have  summer  train- 
ing programs  for  all  those  children; 
help  them  reinvigorate  themselves,  re- 
charge themselves,  learn  new  tech- 
niques, new  skills.  We  ought  to  be  re- 
warding them  for  being  in  the  class- 
room, not  punishing  them.  We  know 
how  to  do  that.  With  a  relatively  small 
investment,  you  get  a  tremendous  re- 
turn. 

We  have  to  be  doing  a  lot  more  on 
higher  education  and  student  access, 
which  we  discussed  a  little  earlier. 
Higher  education  is  becoming  a  privi- 
lege of  people  who  have  more  money. 
We  have  to  include  that  opportunity 
for  all  Americans,  and  it  is  out  of  the 
reach  of  too  darned  many. 

We  know  that  we  need  massive 
changes  in  the  area  of  research  and  de- 
velopment. We  used  to  have  this  won- 
derful economic  machine,  which  was  a 
cooperative  effort  among  our  univer- 


sities and  the  private  sector  and  the 
Government.  Route  128  in  Boston  is  a 
beautiful  example  of  that.  Stanford  In- 
dustrial Park.  What  is  going  on  in  the 
Front  Range  of  Colorado,  and  Golden 
Triangle  in  North  Carolina  is  another 
example  of  cooperation  as  to  institu- 
tions of  education,  the  private  sector, 
and  the  Government  all  working  to- 
gether. That  was  a  mammoth  engine  of 
economic  change,  and  we  have  let  it 
corrode  over  the  last  decade. 

And  the  money  that  we  are  spending 
on  civilian  research  and  development 
has  declined  dramatically.  The  Govern- 
ment's share  declined;  the  private  sec- 
tor share,  which  has  always  reflected 
that,  declined  as  well,  just  as  the  Ger- 
mans and  the  Japanese  are  going  in  the 
opposite  direction. 

These  are  the  kinds  of  things  that 
should  be  at  the  top  of  our  priority  list. 
They  should  be  at  the  top.  What  this 
amendment  says  is  that  we  believe 
that  education  and  our  future  is  a  pri- 
ority that  ought  to  be  recognized.  I  put 
it  right  at  the  top,  in  an  absolute 
sense.  We  do  not  have  that  opportunity 
now,  nor  is  that  what  this  resolution  is 
all  about.  This  resolution  Is  all  about 
setting  priorities,  and  what  is  impor- 
tant. 

Mr.  President,  why  in  the  world  we 
would  have  such  controversy  over 
something  that  is  as  straightforward  as 
this  proposal,  I  do  not  understand.  Why 
in  the  world  everybody  here  is  not  will- 
ing to  put  their  vote  where  their  prior- 
ities have  been,  and  where  their  state- 
ments have  been,  as  we  make  these 
changes,  which  are  going  to  occur,  our 
priorities  ought  to  go  to  education,  I 
do  not  know. 

But,  Mr.  President,  we  have  a  few 
minutes  of  debate  remaining.  I  would, 
at  this  point,  retain  my  time.  Mr. 
President. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  GRAHAM  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
LiEBERMAN).  The  Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  yield  for 
two  questions? 

Mr.  WIRTH.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
been  listening  to  this  debate,  and  I  am 
concerned  about  what  is  it  we  are  com- 
mitting to  with  this  resolution.  I  am 
looking  specifically  at  the  second-de- 
gree amendment,  which  is  the  pending 
question,  on  page  6,  line  6,  which  states 
that: 

It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  .  .  .  the 
Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974  and  the 
Balanced  Budget  and  Emergency  Deficit 
Control  Act  of  1985  should  be  amended  to 
permit  the  realization  of  a  new  domestic 
order  through— 

And  then  it  lists  (A),  (B),  (C),  and  (D) 
as  items  to  be  accomplished,  which  are 
quite  specific.  For  instance,  (A),  In- 
vestments that  ensure  that  all  eligible 
3-.  4-,  and  5-year-old  children  receive 
comprehensive    Head    Start    services. 


That  sounds  like  an  entitlement  pro- 
gram for  Head  Start.  Is  that  what  is  in- 
tended? 

Mr.  WIRTH.  It  is  not.  Mr.  President. 
First  of  all,  we  had  to  include  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Act  in  there  because 
that  is  the  reference  point  to  the  1990 
agreement.  That  is  why  that  is  in 
there. 

Second,  this  is  not  by  any  means— 
and  we  discussed  this  earlier^an  enti- 
tlement program  either  for  Head  Start 
or  for  higher  education,  and,  in  fact, 
the  resolution  refers  to  the  appro- 
priated program  we  have  today.  As 
much  as  I  would  like  to  see  us  fully 
fund  the  Head  Start  Program,  this  is  a 
sense-of-the-Senate,  and  It  just  says  in- 
vestments that  ensure  that  all  eligible 
children  receive  these  services. 

It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  legisla- 
tion should  be  enacted  to  provide  invest- 
ments that  ensure  that  all  eligible  children 
are  enrolled. 

That  is  the  sequence  of  the  language. 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  In  (B).  it  talks  about 
that  it  should  be  amended— 
to  permit  the  realization  of  new  domestic 
order  through 

(B)  investments  that  ensure  that  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  schools  have  flnancial  as- 
sistance necessary  to  Improve  educational 
achievement,  promote  student  participation, 
and  provide  an  educational  environment  that 
is  conducive  to  learning,  including  a  con- 
structive student-teacher  ratio. 

Again,  what  action  is  intended  to  be 
generated  as  a  result  of  the  adoption  of 
this  sense-of-the-Senate  with  that  lan- 
guage? 

Mr.  WIRTH.  These  are  only  examples 
of  the  kinds  of  things  that  ought  to  be 
done,  as  in  the  proceeding,  at  the  top  of 
page  6,  that  what  we  want  to  be  doing 
is  promoting  the  Nation's  long-term 
economic  growth  and  social  well-being. 
Those  are  the  kinds  of  things,  as  it 
says  up  here,  that  should  be  included  in 
such  an  effort.  Not  exclusive  by  any 
means,  but  the  kinds  of  things  that  we 
ought  to  do. 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Is  there  an  estimate 
of  what  the  range  of  financial  costs 
would  be  in  order  to  accomplish  these 
objectives? 

Mr.  WIRTH.  This  is  a  sense-of-the- 
Senate  resolution.  It  is  not  something 
that  says  how  much  money  is  involved 
in  this  at  all.  We  are  going  to  get  to 
that  point  when  we  get  to  the  budget 
resolution  and  as  we  go  through  the  ap- 
propriations process.  All  this  is  a 
sense-of-the-Senate  that  says  these 
items  are  a  priority  for  us  in  the  Unit- 
ed States.  And  that  priority,  then,  if 
you  believe  in  that  priority,  these  are 
the  kinds  of  things  that  ought  to  be  in- 
cluded in  it. 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
going  to  yield  10  minutes  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Texas,  but  I  want 
to  make  this  remark. 

Frankly,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle,  it  seems  to  me  they  are  having 


difficulty  because  they  do  not  know 
which  side  of  the  mouth  to  talk  out  of. 

On  the  one  hand,  this  resolution  is 
meaningless.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  some 
who  support  it  are  saying:  Any  Senator 
that  wants  to  spend  a  peace  dividend 
for  anything  other  than  the  programs 
proposed  here  should  just  come  down 
to  the  Senate  Chamber  and  we  will  put 
a  colloquy  together  that  says  it  is  all 
right  to  spend  more  on  a  fiavorite  pro- 
gram. So  really,  the  resolution  is 
meaningless. 

On  the  other  hand,  my  friends  Are  ar- 
guing that  we  are  in  desperate  shape  in 
certain  areas  as  a  nation,  and  that  we 
ought  to  spend  money  in  a  certain  way 
because  they  are  the  highest  priority. 
A  simple  way  to  resolve  this  conflict  is 
to  go  ahead  and  amend  this  resolution 
to  add  all  the  other  programs  and  ac- 
tivities that  are  a  national  priority. 
Everything  is  a  high  priority. 

Education  is  a  high  priority.  On  the 
other  hand,  some  say  for  continued 
economic  growth  we  have  to  reduce 
taxes.  That  is  a  high  priority.  Some 
say  infrastructure  is  a  high  priority. 

Frankly,  this  resolution  either 
means  something  or  it  does  not.  I  am 
of  the  opinion  that  those  who  are  offer- 
ing it  want  to  tell  people  that  they  are 
for  these  national  priorities,  so  how 
can  they  then  say  the  resolution  is 
meaningless? 

You  know,  the  American  people  are 
listening  to  this  debate.  The  few  thou- 
sand that  stay  awake  to  listen  to  it, 
must  be  chuckling  about  Senators  here 
on  the  floor  talking  about  how  we  are 
going  to  fix  productivity  in  America 
with  this  resolution.  Especially  when 
other  Senators  up  and  say  the  resolu- 
tion does  not  mean  anything. 

Frankly,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  we 
do  not  need  the  kind  of  advice  offered 
by  this  resolution  for  the  next  year.  We 
need  the  committees  that  are  working 
on  initiatives  such  as  those  contained 
in  the  underlying  education  bill  and 
the  President  of  the  United  States.  We 
ought  to  pass  this  education  bill  and 
we  ought  to  get  rid  of  any  mandates  as 
to  how  we  ought  to  spend  the  peace 
dividend  in  the  future. 

With  that,  I  will  yield  10  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Texas. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  [Mr.  Gramm]. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
make  it  clear  what  we  are  talking 
about.  We  are  talking  about  a  sense-of- 
the-Senate  resolution  that  says  let  us 
take  the  peace  dividend  and  let  us 
spend  it,  and  here  are  the  areas  it 
ought  to  be  spent  on.  You  could  say 
this  is  a  nonbinding  sense-of-the-Sen- 
ate resolution— but  basically  you  are 
voting  for  a  principle.  I  think  that  is 
what  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Colorado  wants  to  do.  He  wants  to  es- 
tablish a  principle. 

The   sense-of-the    Senate   resolution 

says: 

Legislation  should  be  enacted  that  realigns 
the  1990  budget  agreement  to  reflect  the  true 
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prioriti  es  of  the  American  people  by  shifting 
unnece  isary  military  spending  into  domestic 
prograi  is.  including  child  development,  edu- 

Job    training,    long-term    economic 

and  social  well-being. 
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President,    I   am   for   all    those 
and  I  think  we  ought  to  spend 
1  rtoney  on  all  of  them.  I  think  we 
to  spend  more  money  on  child 
develobment,  education,  job  training, 
t^rm   economic  growth,   and   the 
well-being    of    America.     And, 
frankly,    those    things   do    rep- 
the  true  priorities  of  the  Amer- 
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proposal  that  is  being  made  in 
of-the-Senate   resolution   is 
Congress   spend   the   money.   I 
he  preferable  alternative  is  to 
American    family    spend    the 
That  is  what  the  President  is 
o  propose  tonight,  and  that  is 
support.  I  know  Congress,  and  I 
American  family,  and  I  know 
I  have  a  lot  more  con- 
in  the  American  family  and  its 
to  make  sound  investments  in 
children  and  in  its  future  than  I 
c  onfidence   in  Congress  making 
i  ivestments. 
kn(  w  we  are  hearing  a  lot  of  talk 
low  government  has  been  de- 
but let  me  just  take  you  on  a 
Tall    through    the    recent   eco- 
history  of  this  country.  I  have 
ittle  chart.  I  do  not  know  if  ev- 
can  see  it.  But,  basically,  what 
is  it  starts  out  in  1967  and  it  re- 
dverything— family  income,  Fed- 
sp^nding,  and  State  spending — to  a 
of  1.  The  whole  story  of  this 
and  I  will  hold  it  up  here  for 
colleagues  on  the  other  side  who 
see  it.  and  they  need  to  see  it — 
except  for  the  Reagan  years 
amlly  income  grew,  that  family 
basically   was  stagnant   from 
1990.  During  that  period,  Amer- 
ffmllies   were   struggling   away, 
taxes,  keeping  Ivan  back  from 
i,  winning  the  cold  war.  But  all 
Federal  spending  and  State 
were  skyrocketing. 


Now  we  come  to  the  point  that  the 
gate  we  kept  Ivan  back  from  has  been 
torn  down  and  we  now  have  the  pros- 
pect of  converting  money  to  civilian 
use — beating  swords  into  plowshares. 
The  question  is:  Looking  at  this  graph, 
who  ought  to  get  these  plowshares?  I 
say  the  plowshares  ought  to  go  to  the 
American  family. 

What  is  interesting  is  that  there  is 
nothing  new  under  the  Sun.  We  have 
done  all  this  before.  In  fact,  we  had  a 
peace  dividend  at  the  end  of  the  Viet- 
nam war.  Let  me  give  you  some  statis- 
tics that  I  think  people  find  pretty 
startling. 

In  1968,  in  real  1982  dollars,  in  defense 
spending  we  were  spending  S254.8  bil- 
lion on  defense.  By  1980,  that  had  de- 
clined to  $164  billion.  In  fact,  if  you 
look  at  that  whole  period  from  1968  to 
1980,  we  cut  real  defense  spending  by 
S910  billion. 

You  might  ask,  if  real  defense  ely 
taxes  went  down,  the  deflcit  went 
down.  None  of  those  things  happened. 
Because  what  happened  is  that  while 
defense  was  being  cut  from  9.6  percent 
of  GNP  to  5  percent  of  GNP,  nondefense 
spending  was  being  increased  from  11.3 
percent  of  GNP  to  17.1  percent  of  GNP. 
So,  in  fact,  if  you  look  here  at  this 
chart  I  have  and  began  in  1968,  what 
happened  from  1968  to  1980  is  defense 
came  down.  What  happens  from  1968  to 
1980  is  that  family  income  basically 
plodded  along  and  did  not  move  very 
much.  But  what  happened  from  1968  to 
1980  is  that  Government  went  on  a  mas- 
sive spending  spree  and  real  nondefense 
spending  almost  doubled. 

With  all  of  this  Government  spend- 
ing— spending  money  on  all  the  things 
that  the  Senator  from  Colorado  claims 
to  be  for,  what  happened?  Family  in- 
come rose  by  just  2.8  percent;  poverty 
rose,  unemployment  rose,  test  scores 
declined.  And  why?  Because  Govern- 
ment primarily  was  investing  in  the 
next  election  and  not  the  next  genera- 
tion. 

We  are  going  to  have  many  debates 
as  to  what  to  do  about  the  peace  divi- 
dend and  who  should  get  it.  Essen- 
tially, this  is  a  meaningless  sense-of- 
the-Senate  resolution.  I  guess  you 
could  run  for  public  office  on  this.  You 
can  say  it  is  nonbinding.  But  I  think  it 
says  where  we  stand  on  the  issue.  I 
want  to  make  it  clear,  I  want  the  peace 
dividend  to  go  back  to  American  fami- 
lies. I  do  not  want  Government  to 
spend  it.  If  you  vote  for  this  resolution, 
you  are  voting  to  say  that  the  peace 
dividend  ought  to  be  spent  by  Govern- 
ment. You  are  saying  it  ought  not  to  be 
given  back  to  the  taxpayer.  You  are 
coming  out  against  the  President's 
middle-class  tax  cut  that  he  is  going  to 
propose  in  the  State  of  the  Union  Ad- 
dress tonight. 

I  am  for  that  tax  cut.  What  I  think 
should  happen  is  that  every  penny  of 
this  peace  dividend  ought  to  go  back  to 
working  people,  and,  to  the  degree  that 


it  is  not  given  back.  It  ought  to  be  used 
to  reduce  the  deflcit.  None  of  it  should 
be  spent. 

So  we  are  down  to  making  fundamen- 
tal decisions.  They  are  not  going  to  be 
made  today.  We  are  just  posturing  po- 
litically today.  I  think  this  point  of 
order  should  be  sustained.  We  should 
not  be  setting  out  priorities  without 
debate.  But  if  we  were  setting  out  pri- 
orities, these  are  not  my  priorities  and 
I  do  not  believe  they  are  the  priorities 
of  the  American  people.  I  believe  the 
American  people  can  spend  their 
money  better  than  Government  can 
spend  it.  And  that  is  what  this  vote  is 
about. 

I  yield  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Washington,  Mr.  Adams. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  support 
this  sense-of-the-Senate  amendment. 
The  budget  agreement  is  obsolete.  The 
world  has  undergone  monumental 
changes  in  the  2  years  since  that  agree- 
ment was  fashioned.  It  is  time  to  up- 
date the  budget  agreement  to  reflect 
those  changes. 

This  is  a  statement  of  principle.  This 
amendment  demonstrates  that  Con- 
gress is  committed  to  the  needs  of  to- 
day's Americans,  not  yesterday's.  It  re- 
flects new  national  priorities,  not  lin- 
gering cold  war  fears. 

The  Berlin  Wall  has  come  down.  It  is 
time  to  remove  the  budget  walls  as 
well. 

Who  are  we  defending  ourselves 
against  with  a  $280  billion  defense 
budget?  The  Soviet  Union  is  no  more. 
The  people  of  the  republics  are  starv- 
ing. They  have  insufficient  medicine. 
Do  we  help  them  by  spending  $55  bil- 
lion on  SDI?  Do  we  help  Americans  by 
continuing  to  squeeze  domestic  spend- 
ing? 

We  should  be  taking  the  position 
that  we  should  be  educating  our  people 
so  they  will  have  a  job,  that  we  should 
establish  a  health  care  system  that 
gives  Americans  health  protection,  and 
that  we  should  use  the  money  to  re- 
build America.  The  American  people 
want  jobs,  they  want  health  care  at- 
tached to  those  jobs,  and  they  want 
skills  given  to  them  to  carry  out  the 
job,  not  some  phony  tax  cut  of  a  few 
dollars  to  pay  the  bills  they  have  had 
to  run  up  during  this  recession,  which 
has  been  caused  by  the  policies  that 
have  just  been  advocated. 

We  need  an  American  Marshall  plan. 
We  need  to  be  certain  that  we  have  a 
Marshall  plan  for  our  workers  like  we 
gave  Japan  and  Germany,  and  which 
they  used  to  build  their  productive  ma- 
chinery. That  is  what  this  amendment 
is  all  about,  and  I  am  proud  to  support 
it.  I  hope  it  sets  a  new  path  for  our 
country  and  that  we  accept  the 
changes  that  have  occurred  in  the 
world  and  help  our  people. 
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I  yield  the  remainder  of  my  time  to 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  so  he  can 
yield  to  others. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  WIRTH.  How  much  time  is  re- 
maining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  has  6  minutes  31 
seconds.  The  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
has  14  minutes  and  16  seconds.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  un- 
derstand the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Graham]  would  like  to  discuss  this 
matter  in  opposition  to  the  resolution, 
and  I  yield  him  4  minutes  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Florida. 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
this  sense  of  the  Senate  is  much  more 
specific  than  has  been  suggested.  This 
seise  of  the  Senate  sets  out  a  very  spe- 
cific funding  plan  and  I  interpret  the 
language  as  stating  that  much  of  this 
plan  will  be  an  entitlement  program.  I 
believe  that  the  consequence  of  that  is 
to  essentially  say  that  the  policy  that 
is  before  us  today  is  that  virtually  all 
of  the  expected  reduction  in  defense 
spending  will  be  allocated  to  the  four 
areas  that  are  listed  herein. 

I  want  to  say  that  I  strongly  support 
all  four  of  those  areas.  I  come  out  of  a 
long  personal  and  political  experience 
as  an  advocate,  at  the  State  and  Fed- 
eral level,  for  enhanced  expenditures 
on  education,  on  early  childhood  devel- 
opment, on  job  training.  But  I  have  se- 
rious reservations  as  to  whether  it  is 
appropriate  policy  at  this  moment  to 
make  the  following  fundamental  deci- 
sions: 

One,  the  amount  of  the  defense  re- 
duction that  we  are  proposing  to  make. 
I  believe  that  the  United  States  cer- 
tainly faces  a  different  world  than  we 
did  even  2  years  ago.  I  do  not  believe 
necessarily  that  that  is  a  world  that  is 
devoid  of  danger.  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  United  States  should  be  declaring 
unilateral  disarmament  and,  therefore, 
I  believe  that  our  defense  budget  ought 
to  be  built  not  through  the  subtraction 
process  but  by  the  thoughtful  addition 
process. 

Let  us  assess  what  is  the  current 
threat  to  our  national  security.  What 
are  the  interests  the  United  States 
wants  to  protect  and  expand  upon?  And 
what  is  the  reasonable  role  of  the  de- 
fense of  our  Nation  in  accomplishing 
those  objectives?  It  is  that  basis  that  I 
believe  should  be  used  for  the  deter- 
mination of  how  much  our  defense 
budget  should  be,  not  just  an  arbitrary 
percentage  or  numbers  of  dollars  that 
can  be  reduced  from  a  baseline  that 
was  predicated  on  a  world  different 
than  the  one  in  which  we  live  today. 

Second,  I  believe,  Mr.  President,  that 
one  of  the  keys  to  our  economic  future 
is  going  to  be  how  we  handle  this  tran- 
sition of  our  military  industrial  com- 


plex. The  reality  is  we  have  spent  a 
substantial  amount  of  our  national 
wealth  and  particularly  a  substantial 
amount  of  the  national  wealth  that  has 
gone  toward  research  and  new  tech- 
nologies toward  defense  technologries. 
We  have  a  tremendous  investment  in 
corps  of  technological,  managerial 
competence  which  have  allowed  us  to 
do  enormously  technical  things. 

Mr.  President,  last  night  I  spent  2¥t 
hours  at  NASA  looking  at  the  new 
space  station  that  we  are  funding.  One 
is  stunned  at  the  technological  com- 
petence that  has  brought  us  to  this 
point  and  in  less  than  4  years  will  have 
us  constructing  this  station  in  space  if 
the"  Nation  continues  with  its  current 
commitment  to  do  so.  and  I  strongly 
hope  and  feel  that  it  will. 

Much  of  that  ability  is  the  fact  that 
over  a  period  of  40  years,  we  have  in- 
vested in  high  technologies  that  were 
applied  first  to  military  purposes,  now 
are  being  applied  to  space,  and  will  be 
applied  to  a  whole  variety  of  civilian 
uses.  I  believe  that  one  of  our  goals  in 
this  transition  should  be  to  try  to  hold 
these  complexes  of  competence  to- 
gether as  key  to  our  future  economic 
well-being. 

It  is  interesting,  Mr.  President,  this 
is  exactly  the  issue  which  the  former 
Soviet  Union  is  facing.  It  is  asking  it- 
self, how  do  we  make  the  transference 
into  a  new  economy?  It  has  recognized 
that  a  key  to  that  is  to  build  upon  the 
one  area  of  the  Soviet  economy  that 
was  competent,  which  was  largely  in 
the  defense  and  aerospace  areas  and 
how  do  we  keep  that  competence  in 
order  to  transfer  it  to  some  new  civil- 
ian applications? 

That  ought  to  be  a  question  that  we 
ought  to  be  asking  ourselves,  and  part 
of  our  expenditure  of  this  peace  divi- 
dend, whatever  it  is,  in  my  judgment, 
ought  to  go  for  that  purpose. 

A  third  question  that  concerns  me 
about  this  amendment  is  the  issue  of 
who  decides  education  policy  in  Amer- 
ica? This  sense  of  the  Senate  is  as  de- 
tailed as  saying  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment should  assure  that  we  have  an 
educational  environment  that  is  condu- 
cive to  learning,  including  a  construc- 
tive student-teacher  ratio.  That  is  a 
very  intrusive  role  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  what  has  traditionally  been 
a  locally-controlled,  decentralized  edu- 
cation system. 

I  strongly  support  additional  funding 
for  education,  but  I  also  strongly  op- 
pose a  federalization  of  our  education 
system.  I  suggest,  for  instance,  Mr. 
President,  that  if  we  have  funds  avail- 
able and  we  want  to  constructively  as- 
sist education  in  a  way  that  is  consist- 
ent with  our  traditions  of  local  control, 
I  would  propose  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment ought  to  be  assuming  a  larger 
share  of  program  costs  such  as  Medic- 
aid, which  was  a  proposal  made  in  the 
early  1980's  under  the  heading  of  new 
federalism  so  that  States  would  have 


funds  that  they  could  apply  to  edu- 
cation. In  my  State  of  Florida,  vir- 
tually 80  percent  of  all  of  the  growth 
and  revenue  that  is  coming  into  our 
State  government  as  a  result  of  popu- 
lation and  economic  growth,  80  percent 
is  being  spent  to  fund  the  increase  in 
our  health  programs,  prinuuiily  the 
Medicaid  Program. 

If  we  want  to  release  money  for  edu- 
cation, Mr.  President,  I  sugrgest  the 
way  to  do  it  is  to  have  the  Federal 
Government  assume  the  larger  share  of 
Its  responsibility  in  those  areas  for 
which  It  has  a  primary  responsibility, 
such  as  Medicaid,  so  the  States  can  do 
their  appropriate  role  in  our  Federal 
system  of  more  adequately  finding 
education. 

So  I  conclude  by  saying  the  spirit  of 
this  is  well  intended,  very  positive,  and 
I  support  it.  The  specifics  in  terms  of 
how  to  accomplish  the  objective,  I  be- 
lieve, are  flawed  and  should,  therefore, 
be  held  in  abeyance  for  another  day 
when  we  can  have  a  fuller  debate  on 
the  direction  of  our  country  in  this 
new  post-cold-war  era. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  President.  I  just  want  to  make  a 
point,  since  the  Senator  from  Florida 
has  so  eloquently  pointed  out  some 
specifics,  including  the  fact  that  this 
resolution  says  that  we  ought  to  create 
new  entitlements.  I  suggest  that  if  this 
chart  shows  the  explosion  of  Federal 
expenditures.  I  think  anyone  who 
knows  anything  about  our  budget 
would  say  this  is  because  of  entitle- 
ments. 

I  am  not  looking  forward  to  voting 
for  a  single  new  entitlement  program 
for  the  United  States.  In  fact,  I  think 
before  we  put  any  new  ones  on  the 
books,  we  ought  to  commit  ourselves 
to  take  some  of  the  old  ones  off.  It  is 
very  difficult  to  tell  the  American  peo- 
ple we  cannot  do  anything  about  pro- 
gram expenditures  because  the  pro- 
gram is  an  entitlement  and  we  fund  it 
according  to  the  law.  They  say  "Who 
are  you?  You  make  the  laws."  I  tell 
them  we  have  to  undo  a  whole  law. 
They  say.  "We  thought  you  appro- 
priated the  money."  I  say,  we  used  to 
but  we  do  not  anymore  because  51  per- 
cent of  the  budget  goes  to  entitlement 
programs,  automatic  payments  to  re- 
cipients who  are  eligible,  including  our 
farmers,  ranchers  and  students.  Fifty- 
one  percent  of  the  budget  is  auto- 
matic. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  thank  the 
Senator  from  Florida  for  raising  the 
points  that  he  raised.  We  ought  to  deny 
this  resolution  and  vote  no.  We  ought 
to  say  the  budget  agreement  of  the 
United  States  «uid  the  Budget  Act 
make  good  sense  and  we  should  not  be 
doing  a  resolution  like  this.  If  we  want 
to  vote  for  the  resolution,  then  we 
ought  to  be  honest  and  say  speciflcally 
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what  ^e  want  the  peace  dividend  to  be 
used  f)r.  I  do  not  believe  anyone  is 
ready  ^o  make  those  kind  of  decisions 
today.  Certainly  not  the  kind  of  deci- 
sions tfii's  resolution  calls  for. 

said  that,   I  want  to  talk  a 

about  the  American  family.  My 

friend     from     Texas,     Senator 

.  raised  the  point  that,  clearly, 

e  going  to  spend  defense  money, 

to  spend  some  of  it  for  the 

family.  Frankly,  I  say  to  my 

on    the    other    side.    Senator 

who  I  have  known  for  a  long 

md  Senator  Wellstone,  who  I 

to  know  and  understand 

with,   I  believe  the  biggest 

with     American     education 

s  the  demise  and  death  of  the 

ystem  in  the  United  States.  I 

every    teacher   in   the    United 

would  say,  if  you  will  give  us 

discipl^ed  children,  if  you  will  give  us 

who   care  about   learning,    if 

give    us    parents    who    care 

about  their  children  to  worry 

vhat  they  are  doing  in  school, 

care  about  all  these  new-fan- 
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ruth  of  the  matter  is  the  value 

of  the  United  States  has  dis- 

The    opposite    to    what   we 

traditional  American  values  is 

1  >eat  into  our  children  on  tele- 

on    radio    and    in    newspapers 

c)iildren  do  not  know  right  from 

When  they  reach  age  14  or  15, 

bi  lug  their  own  gun  to  school,  if 

c  in  get  away   with  it,   or  carry 

}wn     knife.     Teachers     cannot 

believe  that  many  of  our  chil- 

h^e  lost  their  family  support  sys- 


Fran  :ly,   I  do  not  know  If  Govem- 
c  in  help  with  that.  It  is  one  of 
Qtangibles.   We  need  a  renais- 
many  people  have  said.   But  I 
need  a  renaissance  in  basic 
n  America,  if  not  a  renaissance 
life.    A    renaissance    where 
the  togetherness  and  giving  of 
to  one  another  that  goes  on  in 
y.  I  believe  that  has  left  the 
the  American  family,  and  I  am 
sure  that  Government  can  fix 


jJli 
I  do 


believe  that  we  ought  to  say 

American  family,  that  we  are 

going   to    tax   the   socks   off  you 

y  3u  are  trying  to  raise  your  chil- 

V  hether  you  are  single,  head  of 

househ  >ld,  or  married,  you  are  working 

st^ggling  to  make  a  living,  and 

bend  every  single  tax  policy  in 

co^intry  in  your  favor.  That  would 

show  that  we  care  about  the 

)f  a   family,    a   value   without 

we  will  not  succeed  with  our 


kn^w   for  many   In   this   country, 
we  can  work  this  out  at  the 
Govemtnent  level,   we  can  put  more 
in  the  States  and  the  States 
care  of  this  with  social  serv- 
er we  will  have  teachers 


helpers,    or   we   will   do   all    kinds    of 
things  to  sort  of  fill  that  vacuum. 

I  do  not  believe  the  vacuum  of  the 
American  family  is  going  to  be  filled.  I 
believe  it  is  only  going  to  be  filled 
when  the  children  themselves  have  the 
kind  of  help  wherever  they  spend  most 
of  their  hours,  which  is  not  in  the 
schoolhouse  and  not  in  front  of  teach- 
ers. It  is  at  home.  American  leaders, 
business  leaders  and  others,  can  change 
things  a  bit.  They  can  look  at  them- 
selves and  see  what  they  are  paying  for 
on  television,  on  radios  and  in  news- 
paper ads. 

I  see  this  argument  today,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  as  an  argument  to  commit  the 
entire  pace  dividend  to  cover  only 
those  things  which  a  few  Senators  have 
decided  that  they  want.  I  do  not  think 
we  ought  to  do  that.  I  think  we  have 
other  priorities.  I  think  the  Budget  Act 
is  effective;  I  do  not  think  we  should 
waive  it. 

I  believe  some  votes  will  be  obtained 
by  telling  Senators  the  resolution  does 
not  preclude  everybody's  favorite  op- 
tion. Senators  will  be  calmed  and  say, 
well,  we  will  vote  for  it  then.  I  submit 
if  that  is  the  case,  we  should  not  have 
the  resolution  before  us  because  it  real- 
ly stands  for  nothing.  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time?  The  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado has  6  minutes,  31  seconds.  The 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  has  1 
minute,  90  seconds. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
disagree  in  any  way,  shape,  or  form 
with  the  emphasis  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  has  placed  on  this  restruc- 
ture and  commitment  to  a  value  posi- 
tion related  to  families  and  individual 
responsibility. 

But  it  is  also  a  very  clear  value  com- 
mitment as  to  what  we  want  our  public 
institutions  to  do.  Do  we  believe  in  in- 
vestments and  education  of  the  future, 
or  of  starving  these  institutions?  Are 
we  going  to  continue  to  neglect  the 
youngest? 

These  are  the  other  kinds  of  enor- 
mously important  values  and  prior- 
ities. I  have  made  mine  as  clear  as  pos- 
sible, as  has  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota and  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts and  others. 

A  final  note.  This  is  not  an  entitle- 
ment program  in  any  way,  shape,  or 
form.  In  fact  we  are  Implicitly  discuss- 
ing only  discretionary  spending.  Nor 
are  we  saying  this  vast  expansion  of 
budget  is  not  due  to  entitlements.  The 
percentage  of  the  budget  going  to  dis- 
cretionary si)ending  has  dropped  since 
1980  and,  by  the  way,  the  percentage  of 
the  budget  going  to  debt  service,  an  en- 
titlement, has  increased  by  an  even 
greater  amount  than  the  decline  in  dis- 
cretionary. 

If  we  have  anything  that  is  amiss  in 
this  country  in  terms  of  what  is  right 
and  wrong,  it  is  spending  this  huge 
amount  of  money,  running  up  this  vast 
debt  in  the  last  12  years  and  then  ne- 


glecting our  young  people,  who  get 
nothing  for  the  debt.  We  are  leaving 
young  people  without  the  investment 
in  the  future  which  has  always  fUeled 
the  American  dream.  I  yield  4  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WOFFORD.  Mr.  President.  I  join 
the  Senators  from  Colorado  and  Min- 
nesota in  calling  for  the  redirection  of 
our  Nation's  priorities  toward  the  vital 
human  challenges  American  families 
are  facing.  Since  the  1990  budget  agree- 
ment, the  world  has  turned  upside 
down.  It  is  time  for  America  to  turn  its 
priorities  right  side  up. 

As  John  Kennedy  once  said,  "Amer- 
ica cannot  be  strong  abroad  if  we  are 
weak  at  home."  That  does  not  mean  we 
should  be  weak  abroad,  but  it  does 
mean  it  is  time  for  us  to  commit  the 
same  resources,  energy,  and  urgency 
we  put  into  foreign  emergencies  to  the 
human  emergencies  here  at  home.  That 
is  especially  true  when  it  comes  to  the 
billions  of  dollars  we  have  been  pouring 
into  the  defense  of  our  prosperous  al- 
lies against  a  threat  that  no  longer  ex- 
ists and  investing  now  those  funds  in 
America's  families  and  future. 

No  one  can  disagree  that  the  military 
threats  which  existed  at  the  time  of 
the  budget  agreement  have  been  dra- 
matically diminished.  The  level  of 
military  spending  envisioned  by  the 
budget  agreement  has  been  overtaken 
by  events.  Elastern  Europe  is  being  de- 
mocratized and  almost  unimaginable 
changes  have  taken  place  in  the  former 
Soviet  Union.  Regardless  of  whatever 
wisdom  there  was  in  the  budget  walls 
that  were  put  in  the  agreement  in  1990, 
those  walls  are  now  preventing  us  from 
addressing  problems  here  at  home. 

I  respectfully  disagree  with  the  read- 
ing of  this  resolution  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Florida.  This  res- 
olution says  nothing  about  unilateral 
disarmament,  nothing  about  particular 
amounts  of  military  savings.  It  as- 
sumes there  are  military  savings,  as 
the  President  has  proposed  and  more  to 
be  proposed  here  tonight. 

What  it  says  is  whatever  the  military 
spending  has  been,  we  should  direct  the 
savings  to  promote  the  Nation's  long- 
term  economic  growth  and  social  well- 
being  including,  not  limited  to  but  in- 
cluding early  childhood  development, 
education,  and  job  training.  I  agree 
with  that  premise.  For  many  years, 
communities  have  confronted  the  chal- 
lenge of  educating  those  with  special 
needs  and  those  raised  in  poverty  with- 
out enough  Federal  aid.  Education  is 
vital  to  the  long-term  health  and  secu- 
rity of  this  Nation. 

I  hope  that  tonight  the  President  in 
his  State  of  the  Union  message  will 
call  for  bringing  down  the  budget  walls 
and  declare  an  intention  to  help  ad- 
dress the  domestic  problems  so  long  ne- 
glected, because  in  the  future  our 
strength  in  the  world  will  not  be  de- 
fined as  much  by  our  bombs  as  by  our 
brains.  My  vote  today  is  to  call  for  the 
President  to  join  us  in  that  effort. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time?  The  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  has  1  minute  and  9  seconds  re- 
maining, the  Senator  from  Colorado  2 
minutes  3  seconds. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate will  soon  be  voting  on  waiving  the 
Budget  Act  so  that  this  sense-of-the- 
Senate  resolution  can  move  forward. 
The  reason  that  this  rather  simple 
statement  of  purpose  is  subject  to  a 
budget  point  of  order  is  that  it  deals 
with  Federal  budget  matter  and  S.  2  is 
not  a  bill  reported  by  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee. So,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
amendment  is  nonbinding  and  does  not 
have  the  force  of  law,  it  is  still  subject 
to  this  point  of  order. 

So  why  should  Senators  support  this 
waiver?  Because  this  amendment  is 
about  more  than  just  the  budget — its 
about  priorities.  The  sense-of-the-Sen- 
ate  amendment  being  offered  by  Sen- 
ator Wellstone  and  myself  states  sim- 
ply that  the  world  has  changed— I 
think  it  would  be  hard  to  deny  that— 
and  that  we  need  to  realign  our  Federal 
budget  priorities  to  reflect  this  shift. 

First,  the  Soviet  Union  is  gone.  What 
is  left  behind  is  a  collection  of  eco- 
nomically struggling,  self-absorbed  re- 
publics with  formidable  problems  of 
their  own.  They  pose  little  threat  to 
the  United  States,  and  with  the  dis- 
solution of  the  U.S.S.R.  our  defense 
strategy  has  become  obsolete.  This  also 
means  that  the  Budget  Enforcement 
Act  is  obsolete  as  well,  and  should  be 
changed.  That  is  what  this  amendment 
calls  for. 

Reducing  our  defense  expenditures 
has  bipartisan  support.  Senators  from 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  have  suggested 
varying  levels  of  further  reductions  in 
military  spending,  reallocating  this 
money  for  other  uses.  This  amendment 
does  not  state  a  level,  it  simply  says 
that  military  spending  should  be  re- 
allocated for  other,  more  pressing 
needs. 

Second,  economists  from  across  the 
range  of  ideologies  have  said  that  the 
investments  that  have  made  our  econ- 
omy strong  in  the  past  are  lacking 
today.  For  the  last  decade  we  have 
shortchanged  our  children's  education, 
while  saddling  them  with  debt  accumu- 
lated by  a  decade  of  huge  deficits.  We 
need  to  invest  in  education,  child  nu- 
trition and  health,  research  and  devel- 
opment, and  infrastructure.  Our  failure 
to  do  so  carries  a  terrible  price — the 
gradual  decline  of  the  United  States, 
and  a  lower  standard  of  living  for  our 
children. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  sure  that  every- 
where my  colleagues  go,  they  hear 
what  I  do.  They  hear  the  American 
people  asking  us  to  reform  our  Govern- 
ment— to  reflect  the  monumentous 
movement  toward  peace  that  this 
world  has  seen.  For  months  people 
have  been  talking  about  how  we  can 
now  cut  defense  spending  and  reinvest 
in  ourselves.  People  are  ready  for  these 
changes. 


For  more  than  a  decade,  the  needs  of 
our  children  and  youth  have  been  seri- 
ously neglected.  In  that  time,  defense 
has  seen  a  56-percent  increase  in  spend- 
ing, while  programs  to  enhance  the 
lives  of  children  and  long-term  eco- 
nomic growth  have  experienced  growth 
of  only  5  percent. 

The  failure  to  invest  in  early  child- 
hood development,  in  job  training,  and 
education  creates  long-term  social 
costs,  rather  than  long-term  productiv- 
ity and  economic  giowth.  We  must 
turn  the  tide — we  must  restore  the  peo- 
ple's faith  in  the  Government  that  we 
can  do  the  right  thing.  We  can  see  that 
the  Budget  Act  of  1990  does  not  carry 
us  into  1992,  so  we  will  change  it.  We 
are  not  so  entrenched  in  the  inside  the 
beltway  mindset  that  we  are  oblivious 
to  what  is  happening  in  real  life  Amer- 
ica. 

We  have  offered  an  amendment — a 
sense-of-the-Senate  resolution — that 
states  that  in  order  to  meet  our  great 
needs  at  home,  we  need  flexibility  in 
our  budget.  By  binding  ourselves  by 
the  straitjacket  of  the  budget  agree- 
ment of  1990,  we  are  limiting  what  our 
Government  can  do  for  the  citizens  of 
the  country.  In  doing  that,  we  are  lim- 
iting our  own  potential. 

While  I  voted  against  the  Budget  En- 
forcement Act  which  was  offered  as  an 
amendment  to  the  1990  reconciliation 
bill,  I  recognize  that  many  of  my  col- 
leagues did  not.  But  surely  we  can  all 
recognize  that  to  say  that  times  have 
changed  since  1990  is  something  of  an 
understatement. 

Our  No.  1  educational  goal  is  that  all 
children  should  enter  school  ready  to 
learn.  We  are  already  behind  where  we 
must  be  to  make  this  goal  a  reality— 
and  it  should  be  a  reality.  We  know 
that  Head  Start  works.  We  know  that 
kids'  minds  can  be  enriched  and  their 
school  work  improved  if  they  are  ready 
to  take  in  the  educational  opportuni- 
ties provided  to  them. 

Despite  25  years  of  proven  success— 
not  even  30  percent  of  eligible  children 
participate  in  Head  Start.  EJnsuring 
that  all  eligible  3-,  4-,  and  5-year-old 
children  have  the  opportunity  to  par- 
ticipate in  Head  Start  is  a  basic— we 
should  not  even  have  to  wonder  if  this 
program  should  be  fully  funded. 

But  without  changes  in  our  current 
Foderci!  budget,  Head  Start  will  never 
be  fully  funded.  We  will  not  be  able  to 
support  teacher  training  programs  that 
bring  new  vigor  to  the  classroom.  We 
will  not  be  able  to  reduce  the  number 
of  children  in  each  classroom. 

We  will  throw  roadblocks  in  front  of 
the  innovation  that  needs  to  happen  in 
our  schools.  We  will  have  done  little  to 
ensure  that  students  leave  the  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  grade  with  high 
levels  of  academic  achievement.  We 
will  have  left  untrained  our  front-line 
workers  and  our  businesses  without  the 
support  they  need.  We  will  have  told 
those  that  always  thought  that  a  high- 


er education  was  beyond  their  means 
that  they  were  right— it  is. 

If  we  fail  to  make  this  essential 
change,  to  take  down  the  walls  be- 
tween military  spending  and  spending 
on  our  children.  In  1993  we  will  not  be 
able  to  pay  for  inflation  in  our  edu- 
cation programs.  The  Congressional 
Budget  Office  last  week  reported  that 
we  must  cut  3  percent  ofT  of  baseline  to 
meet  the  caps  in  19S8.  In  1994  and  1995. 
we  must  cut  another  8  percent. 

I  think  it  is  clear  to  us  that  this 
country  is  in  no  position  to  take  cuts 
in  critical  human  investments. 

Voting  to  waive  the  Budget  Act  so 
that  we  can  pass  this  amendment  will 
provide  us  the  opportunity  to  tell  our 
constituents  that  we  are  committed  to 
passing  the  necessary  legislation  to 
break  down  the  budget  walls.  Then  we 
will  be  able  to  consider  legislation  to 
actually  make  the  shift  from  unneces- 
sary military  spending  into  domestic 
priorities — including  early  childhood 
development,  education,  and  job  train- 
ing. 

Mr.  LETVIN.  Mr.  President,  when  the 
budget  agreement  was  reached  in  1990. 
I  voted  against  it,  in  part,  because  I 
was  concerned  that  it  baked  in  num- 
bers for  spending  that  were  inconsist- 
ent with  the  need  to  substantially  re- 
duce the  budget  deficit  and  that  it  ig- 
nored the  changes  taking  place  in  the 
world  which  might  allow  for  a  reduc- 
tion in  defense  expenditures.  The 
Wirth-Wellstone  resolution  before  the 
Senate  today  offers  the  Senate  an  op- 
portunity to  go  on  record  as  saying 
that  the  1990  budget  agreement  should 
be  modified  to  allow  for  some  of  the 
savings  from  cutting  the  military 
budget  to  be  used  to  fund  a  greater  in- 
vestment in  education  or  other  urgent 
purposes. 

I  am  pleased  to  hear  Senator  Wirth 
indicate  that  he  believes  that  this  reso- 
lution is  consistent  with  also  using  a 
substantial  portion  of  defense  savings 
to  reduce  the  budget  deficit.  I  believe 
that  such  a  deficit  reduction  effort  is 
essential.  To  quote  from  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office  analysis  released 
last  week. 

The  budg-et  deflclt  remains  a  serious  eco- 
nomic and  social  problem.  *  *  *  Such  large 
budget  deficits  impair  economic  growth  by 
reducing  national  saving  and  capital  forma- 
tion. Deficits  also  create  a  vicious  cycle  of 
more  federal  borrowing  and  higher  debt  serv- 
ice costs,  which  in  turn  make  It  still  more, 
difficult  to  reduce  the  deficit. 

The  CBO  report  goes  on  to  point  out 
one  of  the  consequences  that  increased 
debt  service  costs  have  on  other  discre- 
tionary spending.  It  states: 

Together,  discretionary  spending  and  net 
interest  spending  are  about  as  large  as  they 
were  10  years  ago.  but  a  larger  portion  Is 
consumed  by  interest  and  a  smaller  portion 
is  being  devoted  to  programs  that  provide 
services  and  satisfaction  to  the  public. 

Mr.  President,  In  order  to  be  effec- 
tive, this  resolution  needs  to  be  fol- 
lowed up  with  action.  That  will  be  the 
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challenge  of  this  session  of  the  Con- 
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DURENBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
to  express  my  strong  opposition 
pending  sense  of  the  Senate  res- 
offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Colorido  [Mr.  Wirth]. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  adopt  this  reso- 
lutior .  we  are  effectively  abandoning 
the  bi  tdget  agreement  that  we  labored 
to  pr<  »duce  less  than  18  months  ago. 
The  wbll  between  defense  and  domestic 
will  finally  be  pierced  after 
failed  efforts  by  colleagues 
other  side  of  the  aisle  to  break 

my  colleagues:  Is  this  legisla- 
appropriate  vehicle  to  break 
:he  1990  budget  agreement?  I  be- 
lt is  up  to   the   President,   the 
and  Senate  leadership,  and  all 
of  the  Congress  to  fully  con- 
ow  we  should  spend  the  so-called 
Uvidend  and  that  this  resolution 
ina  )propriate  and  untimely  on  this 
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,  this  resolution  sets  us  on  a 
to  take  whatever  savings  accrue 
he  changing  international  mili- 
I  lalance  and  shift  those  savings 
1  lew   entitlements  and   expanded 
for    current    domestic    pro- 
In  the  name  of  helping  our  chil- 
I  ,nd  our  children's  children,  the 
of  this  amendment  appear  to 
that  the  best  we  can  do  Is  to 
more  taxpayer  dollars  on  pro- 
many  of  which  may  have  out- 
t  heir  usefulness, 
example,    the    resolution    rec- 
that   we   take   part   of  the 
dividend  and  use  it  for  expanded 
loan   programs.   In   this  Sen- 
view,  the  current  Student  Loan 
needs  top-to-bottom  revision, 
we  simply  throw  more  money 
student  loan  programs,  we  must 
alternatives   such  as  I  have 
along  with  Senator  SmoN. 
important,  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
if  we  want  to  do  the  best  for 
of  this  country  and  its  citi- 
best  thing  we  could  do  is  take 
's  share  of  the  peace  dividend 
it  to  reduce  the  Federal  deficit. 
*resident,  over  the  past  12  years, 
allowed  the  Federal  deficit  to 
»y  more  than  $2.4  trillion.  The 
debt  is  rapidly  approaching  $4 
and  interest  on  the  debt  has  be- 
;he  third  largest  component  of 
spending.  We  must  make  a  real 
to  eliminate  this  deficit 
than  shifting  Federal  spending 

account  to  another. 

President,    yesterday    a    great 

retailer,    Macy's,    filed   for 

11  bankruptcy.  Why  has  this 

sought  the  protection  of  the 

Court?  It  is  not  because 

made  poor  fashion  judg- 

It  is  simply  because  the  com- 

on  too  much  debt  during  the 
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is  a  lesson  here,  Mr.  President, 
lesson  is  that  unless  we  begin 


to  face  up  to  this  massive  deficit,  we 
are  going  to  leave  our  entire  Nation 
poorer  for  decades  to  come.  We  can  ill 
afford  to  shift  dollar-for-dollar  from 
the  defense  budget  to  domestic  pro- 
grams without  ultimately  making  our 
children  worse  off. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
we  have  had  a  good,  full,  and  fair  de- 
bate on  this  particular  issue.  I  think  it 
is  very  clear  what  the  sense-of-the-Sen- 
ate  resolution  is  that  as  we  change  our 
country's  priorities — a  high  priority  in 
my  opinion — it  should  be  the  highest, 
but  others  have  high  priorities,  which 
must  be  a  very  significant  commit- 
ment to  education. 

What  could  be  a  further  and  more  re- 
sounding commitment  to  the  future 
and  to  the  change  the  country  is  ask- 
ing of  us?  We  know  we  are  going  to  go 
through  some  very  painful  transitions. 
We  know  that  is  the  case.  The  best  way 
to  start  is  through  education  and  re- 
training. That  must  be  the  first  and 
foremost  commitment.  That  is  what  we 
are  going  to  be  doing.  That  is  what 
communities  are  going  to  be  doing, 
what  schools  are  going  to  be  doing  as 
the  country  is  looking  to  be  more  com- 
petitive. That  is  what  we  must  be 
doing  at  the  university  level.  That  is 
what  we  must  do  for  our  young  people. 
This  is  a  sense-of-the-Senate  resolution 
which  simply  expresses  as  we  make  the 
change  to  reflect  the  new  world  that 
this  is  a  very  clear  priority.  It  must  in- 
clude Head  Start,  retraining,  and  so  on. 

I  thank  my  colleagues  very  much  for 
their  support  during  this  discussion. 
Mr.  President,  if  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  has  yielded  back 
all  of  his  time,  I  yield  back  my  time. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  question 
is  on  the  motion 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Yeas  and  nays,  Mr. 
President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
quest has  been  made  for  the  yeas  and 
nays.  Is  there  a  sufficient  second? 

There  is  a  sufflcient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  to  waive  the 
Congressional  Budget  Act  for  the  con- 
sideration of  amendment  No.  1490  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  WiRTH].  The  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered.  The  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Parliamentary  in- 
quiry. Mr.  President.  Is  a  vote  aye  a 
vote  to  waive  the  Budget  Act? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct,  a  vote  aye  is  a  vote  to 
waive  the  Budget  Act. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  [Mr.  Harkin]  and  the 


Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Kerrey] 
are  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are  there 
any  other  Senators  in  the  Chamber 
who  desire  to  vote? 

The  yeas  and  nays  resulted — yeas  45, 
nays  53,  as  follows: 

[RoUcall  Vote  No.  8  Leg.] 
YEAS— 45 
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Adama 

Dixon 

Mitchell 

Akaka 

Bxon 

Moynlhan 

Baucus 

Ford 
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Bentsen 

Fowler 
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Gore 
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Kennedy 
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Conrad 
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Cranston 
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Daschle 
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Brown 
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Nunn 

Bums 
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Packwood 
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Hatch 
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Roth 

Cochran 
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Seymour 
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Shelby 

O'Amato 
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Simpson 

Danforth 

Kaaaebaum 

Smith 

DeConctnl 

Kasten 

Specter 

Dodd 
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Stevens 

Dole 

Lott 

Symms 

Domenlcl 

Luffar 

Thurmond 

Dorenberger 

Mack 

Wallcp 

Gam 

McCain 

Warner 

Glenn 

McConnell 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  this 
vote  the  yeas  are  45  and  the  nays  are 
53.  Three-fifths  of  the  Senators  present 
and  voting,  not  having  voted  in  the  af- 
firmative, the  motion  to  waive  the 
Budget  Act  is  rejected. 

Amendment  No.  1490.  which  proposes 
a  changed  matter  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Budget  Committee,  has 
been  offered  to  a  bill  that  was  not  re- 
ported by  the  Budget  Committee,  in 
violation  of  section  306  of  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Act.  and.  therefore,  the 
amendment  falls. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to- reconsider  the  vote. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  just 
for  the  information  of  the  membership, 
there  is  a  Seymour  amendment,  which 
we  are  going  to  accept,  and  there  are. 
I  think,  other  amendments  which  have 
been  worked  out;  the  amendments 
themselves  will  have  to  be  modified. 
But  I  see  no  reason,  unless  there  are 
others  in  here  who  want  to  make  ex- 
tensive statements,  that  we  cannot  fin- 
ish this  or  at  least  start  final  passage 
in  about  15  or  20  minutes.  That  is  our 
hope.  I  have  talked  to  Senator  Kasse- 
BAUM  and  Senator  Cochran  as  well  as 
Senator  Hatch,  and  that  is  roughly 


their  understanding  also.  Nothing  is 
very  definite,  but  that  is  at  least  the 
current  condition  of  the  legislation. 

Mr.  SEYMOUR  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  question  is  the  Kennedy 
amendment  No.  1492. 

Mr.  SEYMOUR  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  California  is  recognized. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1487.  AS  MODIFIED 

Mr.  SEYMOUR.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  bring  up  amendment  No.  1487,  which 
had  been  set  aside.  After  consultation 
with  my  colleagues  on  the  committee 
we  have  agreed  do  new  language.  I  un- 
derstand the  amendment  has  been  ac- 
cepted by  both  sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  a  right  to  call  for  regular 
order  with  regard  to  amendment  1487. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  SEYMOUR.  Certainly. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  As  I  understand  it, 
there  is  some  new  language. 

Mr.  SEYMOUR.  Correct. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  As  I  understand  it. 
the  Senator  will  send  that  to  the  desk 
so  that  we  can  take  action.  Is  that  the 
intention  of  the  Senator? 

Mr.  SEYMOUR.  Yes.  that  is  my  in- 
tention. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  modifying  the  amend- 
ment? 

Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  modified. 

The  amendment  (No.  1487),  as  modi- 
fled,  is  as  follows: 

On  page  34,  line  U.  insert  ",  If  such  Initia- 
tives permit  parents  of  students  served  by  a 
school  to  choose  a  school  In  accordance  with 
this  clause  and  encourage  parents  to  partici- 
pate in  governance,  management  processes, 
or  activities  related  to  their  children's  edu- 
cation programs"  before  the  semicolon. 

Mr.  SEYMOUR.  Mr.  President,  I  also 
ask  that  amendment  No.  1488  be  with- 
drawn at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  amendment  No.  1488  is  with- 
drawn. 

The  amendment  (No.  1488)  was  with- 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  involves  parental  involve- 
ment in  these  choices  and  decisions. 
That  was  always  the  intention  of  the 
managers.  I  think  the  Senator  has 
added  some  clarifying  language  to 
make  it  even  more  explicit.  So  it  is 
completely  consistent  with  the  thrust 
of  the  legislation.  We  thank  the  Sen- 
ator for  his  cooperation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
is  no  further  debate,  the  question  oc- 
curs on  amendment  No.  1487,  as  modi- 
fied. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  be  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  (No.  1487).  as  modi- 
fled,  was  agreed  to. 


AMENDMENT  NO.  1492 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  a  small  technical  amendment  that  is 
necessary  to  ensure  that  the  funds  ac- 
tually are  appropriated  under  the  1992 
appropriations  bill  for  the  Departments 
of  Labor,  HHS,  and  Education.  This 
amendment  has  been  drafted  with  the 
assistance  of  the  chairman  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  and  has  been 
cleared  with  him.  It  has  also  been 
cleared  with  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee.  I  believe  it  is  now  accept- 
able to  the  other  side  of  the  aisle. 

Last  year,  at  the  time  of  the  appro- 
priations, the  language  indicated  the 
nature  of  the  follow-on  legislation,  and 
the  Department  of  Education  has  had 
some  concern  whether  this  legislation 
falls  within  that  particular  definition. 
Clearly,  this  is  an  expression  of  the 
Senate  consistent  with  that  earlier 
language  and  this  technical  amend- 
ment will  ensure  that  when  legislation 
is  actually  passed— it  will  have  to  be 
put  through  the  House,  have  to  go  to 
conference,  it  will  have  been  signed  by 
the  President,  hopefully,  or  otherwise 
disposed  of— that  those  resources  can 
be  expended  consistent  with  what  the 
legislation  is  that  we  have  adopted. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
that  is  agreed  to  on  this  side. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  the  vi- 
sion for  America  2000.  as  articulated  by 
the  President  last  April,  originally  led 
me  to  fight  to  reserve  $100  million,  in 
the  Appropriations  Committee  con- 
ference last  fall,  for  activities  associ- 
ated with  America  2000.  Specifically  I 
was  interested  in  supporting  the  cre- 
ation of  break-the-mold  schools 
throughout  our  country. 

While  I  remain  hopeful  that  the 
Ariierica  2000  activities  that  were  envi- 
sioned to  be  supported  by  the  funding 
that  the  conrunlttee  agreed  to  set  aside, 
may  still  be  included  in  a  final  edu- 
cation bill  that  comes  out  of  the  con- 
ference with  the  House,  I  nonetheless 
remain  disappointed  that,  by  amend- 
ment. S.  2  would  allow  the  $100  million 
to  be  used  for  activities  other  than 
those  that  are  a  pstrt  of  the  America 
2000  proposal. 

I  agree  with  President  Bush  and  Sec- 
retary Alexander  that  bold  and  dra- 
matic changes,  like  those  spelled  out 
in  the  America  2000  strategy,  are  need- 
ed in  our  education  system  if  we  are 
going  to  keep  the  United  States  com- 
petitive in  the  international  market- 
place and  second  to  no  other  nation  in 
the  world. 

It  was  that  bold  spirit  of  education 
reform  that  fueled  my  efforts  to  sup- 
port many  elements  of  the  President's 
legislative  package.  And  it  was  that 
spirit  that  moved  me  to  persuade  my 
colleagues  on  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee to  set  aside  the  funds  for  Amer- 
ica 2000,  pending  its  authorization  this 
spring. 

But  as  we  now  know,  based  on  the 
legislative   actions   of  this  body   last 


week,  there  will  be  another  education 
reform  package,  a  compromise  bill,  not 
the  transforming  bill  proposed  by 
President  Bush  and  Secretary  Alexan- 
der. 

I  look  forward  to  working  with  my 
distinguished  colleagues  in  this  body  to 
advance  the  cause  of  education  reform. 
Since  the  House  still  needs  to  act  and 
a  conference  to  be  held.  I  must  how- 
ever, point  out  that  we  do  have  a  long 
way  to  go  before  work  on  this  edu- 
cation reform  package  is  completed. 

Consequently,  it  is  my  sincerest  hope 
that  when  the  smoke  clears  after  all 
the  debate,  we  will  send  a  bill  to  the 
President  that  is  similar  to  the  one  the 
President  proposed  last  spring,  rather 
than  similar  to  the  one  about  to  be 
cleared  by  this  body  today. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  have 
we  acted  now  on  the  technical  amend- 
ment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  amendment 
No.  1492. 

The  amendment  (No.  1492)  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote.  , 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

MODIFICATION  TO  AMENDMENT  NO.  1«1 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  a  small  modification  of  the  sense- 
of-the-Senate  resolution  on  the  Peace 
Corps  that  was  adopted  on  Friday.  I  un- 
derstand this  amendment  has  been 
cleared  on  both  sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
is  no  objection,  amendment  No.  1481  is 
so  modified. 

The  modification  to  amendment  No. 
1481  is  as  follows: 

In  clause  (1)  of  the  section  stating  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  with  respect  to  the  Peace 
Corps,  as  added  by  amendment  by  Senator 
Wellstone  (amendment  No.  1481).  Insert  ",  as 
part  of  a  balanced  program  and  without  di- 
minishing its  efforts  in  other  parts  of  the 
world,"  after  "effectively".  In  clause  (2)  of 
that  section,  insert  ",  consistent  with  clause 
(1),"  after  "President". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Is  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  correct  that  his  amendment 
which  was  offered  last  week  is  pres- 
ently pending? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  needs  to  call  the 
amendment  back  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Pardon? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  needs  to  call  the 
amendment  back  to  the  floor. 
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AMENDMENT  NO.  14(3 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  fi  )r  the  regxilar  order  in  order  to 
call  I  he  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  )hio  back  at  this  time  and  make 
it  the  pending  order  of  business. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
landing    question    is    amendment    No. 
<  ffered  by  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 
METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
withdraw  that  amendment, 
amendment  (No.  1483)  was  with- 
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AMENDMENT  NO.  1196 

METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President.  I 
Ln  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
its  immediate  consideration. 
PRESIDING      OFFICER.      The 
irlll  report, 
assistant  le^slative  clerk  read 


Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Metzenbaum] 
an  amendment  numbered  1496. 

METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
ui  animous  consent  that  reading  of 
ai|iendment  be  dispensed  with. 
PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Amendment  is  as  follows: 

appropriate  place  add  the  following 
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,  PBNBRAL  ACCOUNTING  OFFICB  RKFOBT 
ON  THE  KfTBCT  OF  TAX  INCENTIVES 
ON     LOCAL     PUBLIC     SCHOOL     Wl- 

NANCB. 

(a)  ^thin  180  days  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment, I  he  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States  ihall  prepare  and  submit  to  the  chair- 
man ai  id  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
source: a.  study  on  the  nature  and  extent  of 
tax  abs  tements  given  by  state  and  local  gov- 
ernmei  ts  to  attract  business  and  the  extent 
to  whlc  b  such  abatements: 

(i)  re  luce  the  tax  base  available  to  support 
public  slementary  and  secondary  education 
In  the  :  irisdiction  granting  the  abatement; 

(11)  r  iduce  the  funds  available  to  support 
elemen  ary  and  secondary  schools  In  the  ju- 
risdictl  in  granting  the  abatement;  and 

(ill)  I  aview  the  extent  to  wtiich  citizens  in 
the  sta  x  and  local  community  granting  the 
abaterr  ent  realize  the  potential  impact  of 
abatement  on  funding  for  local  public 


the 
school! 

Mr.    METZENBAUM.    Mr.    President, 
the   ajnendment   I  had   previously   of- 
fered 4nd  that  was  at  the  desk  over  the 
had  to  do  with  the  question  of 
school  districts,  cities.  States, 
economic   tax  advantages  to 
corporations.  There  has  devel- 
competition  between  the  States 
who  can   give   more,    or   which 
or  community  can  give  more  in 
abatements  in  order  to  bring  cor- 
into  those  communities. 

corporations    have 

irilling   to   accept   those   abate- 

and  have  taken  that  into  consid- 

in  locating  their  plants. 

net   result  has  been   that   the 

systems  of  this  country  have 

Negatively  impacted  by  nundreds 

mi:  lions  of  dollars.  It  is  time  we 

a  aother  look  at  this  subject. 

amendment  I  had  originally  sent 

desk  would  have  deducted  from 
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the  economic  development  funds  of  any 
State,  that  amount  of  tax  abatements 
that  had  been  given  in  an  earlier  pe- 
riod. That  was  a  rather  drastic  step  but 
it  highlights  the  severity  of  the  prob- 
lem. 

Since  many  Members  of  this  body 
had  not  been  familiar  with  the  issue 
and  were  not  prepared  to  vote  as  to  the 
impact  that  it  would  have,  and  since 
there  had  not  been  much  advanced  no- 
tice given  with  respect  to  the  amend- 
ment, the  Senator  from  Ohio  has  with- 
drawn the  earlier  amendment  and  sent 
to  the  desk  a  substitute  amendment 
which  would  order  the  GAO  to  make  a 
study  as  to  the  economic  impact  of 
these  tax  abatements  on  the  school 
systems  of  this  country,  and  instructs 
the  GAO  to  report  back  within  6 
months  in  order  to  advise  the  Members 
of  Congrress  and  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try, what  economic  impact  this  is  hav- 
ing on  the  school  systems  of  this  coun- 
try. 

It  is  my  understanding  the  amend- 
ment has  been  cleared  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle.  If  that  is  the  case  I  am  pre- 
pared to  act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  is  recognized. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  As  I  understand  it, 
within  180  days  the  GAO  is  to  conduct 
a  study  to  determine  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  tax  abatements  given  by 
State  and  local  governments  to  attract 
business  and  the  extent  to  which  such 
abatements,  one,  reduce  the  tax  base 
available  to  support  public  elementary 
and  secondary  education  in  the  juris- 
diction granting  the  abatement;  two, 
reduce  the  funds  available  to  support 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  in 
the  jurisdiction  granting  the  abate- 
ment, and,  three,  review  the  extent  to 
which  citizens  in  the  State  or  local 
community  granting  the  abatement  re- 
alize the  potential  impact  of  the  abate- 
ment on  the  funding  of  local  public 
schools. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  has  sent 
the  amendment  to  the  desk.  I  have 
every  intention  of  supporting  the 
amendment.  I  believe  we  wanted  to 
just  give  an  opportunity  to  some  of  our 
colleagues  to  look  at  that  briefly;  I  ex- 
pect for  no  more  than  a  few  moments. 
Then  we  could,  hopefully,  dispose  of 
that. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  I  ask  the  Senator 
from  Ohio,  who  would  receive  this  re- 
port after  it  is  completed  by  the  GAO. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  believe  it  has 
been  drafted  and  worked  out  with  Sen- 
ator Kennedy's  staff.  I  believe  it  has 
been  drafted  to  report  to  the  minority 
and  majority  member,  the  majority 
and  minority  leadership  of  the  Labor 
and  Human  Resources  Committee. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  The  full  commit- 
tee? 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Yes. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Could  I  indicate  we 
obviously  would  have  an  opportunity 
then  to  examine  it,  to  review  it,   to 


hear  those  who  wish  to  comment  on  it. 
To  the  extent  the  committee  then 
wants  to  make  some  adjustments,  we 
are  going  to  have  the  reauthorization 
next  year,  for  example,  of  the  basic  ele- 
mentary-secondary education.  It  will 
be  available  to  whatever  extent  the 
Members  feel  that  it  is  relevant  to  that 
reauthorization.  That  is,  at  least,  what 
our  intention  would  be. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  I  think  this  Is  a 
very  important  issue,  Mr.  President. 
This  study  could  be  useful.  I  think 
every  State,  now,  has  many  instances 
in  which  tax  abatements  are  offered.  I 
think  this  GAO  study  is  useful,  to  see 
what  effect  this  situation  is  having  on 
school  financing. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
prepared  to  voice  our  support  for  the 
measure.  I  am  grateful  to  the  Senator 
from  Ohio. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
is  no  further  debate,  the  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio,  amendment  No.  1496. 

The  amendment  (No.  1496)  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BOREN.  Would  the  distinguished 
chairman  yield  for  colloquy? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  BOREN.  For  the  purpose  of  clari- 
fication I  would  like  to  ask  the  chair- 
man what  is  intended  as  criteria  for 
schools  that  wish  to  apply  for  funds 
provided  in  this  act  for  magrnet  schools. 
Is  it  the  chairman's  intention  to  in- 
clude schools  systems  that  have 
achieved  unitary  status  if  such  systems 
include  one  or  more  elementary  or  sec- 
ondary schools  in  which  minority 
group  student  enrollment  exceeds  80 
percent  of  the  total  enrollment  and  if 
the  funds  are  directed  toward  such 
schools? 

Mr.  KEa^NEDY.  I  appreciate  the  op- 
portunity to  clarify  this  point.  It  is  the 
committee's  intention  that  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  act,  the  term  "magnet 
school"  refers  to  a  school  in  a  local 
education  agency  that  attracts  chil- 
dren regardless  of  mandatory  attend- 
ance zones.  It  is  our  intention  that 
such  schools  as  described  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  shall  be  eligible 
for  magnet  school  funding  through 
their  local  education  agencies  under 
this  act. 

Mr.  BOREN.  I  thank  the  chairman 
for  clarifying  the  intention  of  Congress 
with  regard  to  this  act. 

Mr.  FORD.  Would  my  distinguished 
colleague,  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, yield  for  colloquy? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  would  be  pleased  to 
yield  for  that  purpose. 


Mr.  FORD.  As  my  colleague  knows, 
Kentucky  has  just  undergone  a  com- 
prehensive statewide  education  reform 
initiative,  brought  on  by  a  1989  deci- 
sion of  the  Kentucky  Supreme  Court. 
While  I  wholeheartedly  support  this 
legislation,  I  was  concerned  that  this 
legislation  did  not  recognize  the  efforts 
States,  like  mine,  have  already  made 
to  implement  reform  and  meet  many  of 
the  national  goals  we  spell  out  here. 

I  commend  my  colleague  for  accom- 
modating these  concerns  by  accepting 
language  to  the  modification  which  I 
sought  to  allow  States  like  Kentucky 
to  bypass  the  requirement  for  develop- 
ing a  comprehensive  State  reform  plan. 
Under  my  language.  States  will  be  able 
to  apply  to  the  Secretary  of  Education 
for  a  waiver  of  the  first-year  require- 
ments. Such  States  will  have  to  give 
the  same  assurances  that  nonwaiver 
States  make,  but  they  will  not  have  to 
use  first-year  funds  to  develop  a  State 
improvement  plan.  Instead,  States  re- 
ceiving a  waiver  will  be  able  to  use 
first  year  funding  to  begin  making 
grants  to  neighborhood  public  schools. 

I  would  ask  my  colleague,  is  it  the 
intent  of  the  managers  that  States, 
such  as  Kentucky,  be  allowed  to  bypass 
the  first-year  funding  requirement  for 
development  of  a  State  neighborhood 
schools  improvement  plan? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  appreciate  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  raising  this  issue. 
It  is  not  our  intent  that  States  that 
have  already  developed  and  imple- 
mented State  reform  plans  be  forced  to 
repeat  those  efforts.  States  such  as 
Kentucky,  South  Carolina,  Oklahoma, 
and  others,  have  spent  considerable  re- 
sources and  time  developing  State 
school  reform  plans.  Under  provisions 
of  the  modification,  as  amended  by  this 
language,  such  States  can  apply  to  the 
Secretary  for  a  waiver  of  this  require- 
ment, and  begin  using  funds  as  other- 
wise allowed  in  the  first  year,  or  as 
provided  for  in  second  and  succeeding 
years. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  thank  the  chairman. 
Senator  Kennedy,  and  the  ranking 
member  of  the  committee.  Senator 
Hatch,  for  accommodating  the  con- 
cerns and  efforts  of  Kentucky  by  in- 
cluding this  language  in  the  pending 
bill.  We  certainly  support,  and  encour- 
age, education  reform  in  Kentucky  and 
I  am  pleased  to  support  this  important 
legislation  which  will  enhance  our  ef- 
forts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  commend  my  col- 
league for  raising  this  issue  and  thank 
him  for  his  provision,  which  strength- 
ens this  legislation. 

Mr.  BOREN.  Would  my  distinguished 
coll6fli£ru6  vicld? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  BOREN.  I  want  to  join  my  col- 
league from  Kentucky  in  thanking  the 
managers  of  the  bill  for  making  this 
modification.  As  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  has  already   indicated, 


Oklahoma  is  also  one  of  those  States 
which  has  already  developed  reform 
plans.  In  our  case,  the  people  of  the 
State  have  affirmed  support  for  these 
plans  in  a  statewide  vote.  It  would 
have  been  unfortunate  indeed  and  un- 
fair if  States  which  had  already  made 
tremendous  efforts  were  not  recognized 
for  their  actions.  That  is  why  I,  along 
with  my  colleague  Senator  Nickles, 
have  been  working  with  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  to  develop  this  lan- 
guage which  will  allow  States  like  ours 
to  proceed  ahead  with  the  implementa- 
tion of  their  reform  plans.  I  appreciate 
the  sensitivity  of  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts,  the  Senator  from  Utah 
and  others  to  the  need  to  make  this 
change  in  the  original  bill. 

NEW  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

Mr.  SEYMOUR.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Ken- 
nedy] to  clarify  a  question  for  me.  In 
the  section  of  the  bill  relating  to  new 
public  schools.  Would  it  be  possible 
that  a  school  which:  First,  offers  cur- 
riculum options  that  best  match  the 
needs  of  the  students  served  by  the  sys- 
tem, such  as  college  preparatory,  voca- 
tional education,  math  and  science,  or 
cultural  arts;  second,  recruits  into  the 
system  teachers  with  specialized  skills, 
especially  skills  in  mathematics, 
science,  and  bilingual  education,  from 
professionals  in  fields  other  than  edu- 
cation; third,  permits  parents  of  stu- 
dents served  by  the  school,  and  require 
parents  that  choose  their  child's 
school,  to  participate  in  governance, 
management  processes,  and  activities 
relating  to  educational  programs; 
fourth,  establishes  a  preschool  transi- 
tion program  such  as  Follow  Through, 
to  assist  students  within  the  school 
who  were  previously  enrolled  in  Head 
Start  or  similar  program  in  making  a 
transition  to  elementary  school,  ensur- 
ing that  at-risk  students  will  receive 
needed  assistance;  be  considered  a  new 
public  school  as  described  in  S.  2? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Yes,  a  school  that  de- 
signed its  program  including  those  ele- 
ments would  qualify  as  a  new  public 
school. 

innovative  teaching  TECHN0I/M3Y 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  distinguished 
floor  manager,  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts, a  question  regarding  the 
education  reforms  that  would  merit 
funding  under  S.  2.  Would  the  manager 
yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Yes. 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  As  the  Senator 
knows,  in  rural  States  such  as  South 
Dakota,  the  need  for  innovative  teach- 
ing methods  and  devices  often  is  ac- 
companied by  a  lack  of  resources — in- 
cluding teachers— due  to  vast  popu- 
lations and  low  incomes.  One  tech- 
nology that  has  shown  promise  in  over- 
coming some  of  these  difficulties  is  a 
system  known  as  interactive  tele- 
vision. This  technology  allows  students 


to  interact  with  television  screens 
through  questions,  choices,  and  discus- 
sions presented  in  the  educational  pro- 
gram. This  technology  is  considered 
cost-effective  and  very  simple  to  oper- 
ate and,  thus,  has  promise  for  edu- 
cational instruction  in  both  rural  and 
urban  areas. 

I  notice  that  in  section  208  of  title  II, 
which  outlines  the  authorized  uses  for 
grants  griven  to  schools  for  education 
reform,  there  is  a  list  of  several  pro- 
grams or  innovations  that  would  be 
considered  eligible  for  funding  under  S. 
2. 

Would  the  Senator  consider  this  an 
exhaustive  list  of  reforms  eligible  for 
funding? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  No.  not  at  all.  I 
would  inform  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  that  this  list  is  merely  illus- 
trative and  that  other  appropriate  uses 
would  be  permissible. 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  So.  if  a  school  wished 
to  implement  a  program  utilizing 
interactive  TV  to  improve  student 
achievement,  and  the  State's  advisory 
council  approved,  this  program  would 
be  considered  an  appropriate  use  of 
those  funds? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. In  fact,  under  subsection  (bXlO). 
the  bill  states  that  funding  for  projects 
which  increase  the  use  of  educational 
technology  and  integrate  such  tech- 
nology into  the  instruction  program  of 
the  school  are  permissible. 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  clarifying  this  issue. 

THE  ELEMENTARY  SCIENCE  FACIUTIKS  ACT 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
November  21,  1991,  I  filed  an  amend- 
ment to  S.  2  entitled  "The  Elementary 
Science  Facilities  Act."  My  amend- 
ment would  provide  funds  for  matching 
grants  to  enable  schools  to  purchase 
equipment  and  materials  needed  for 
hands-on  discovery  lessons  In  their  ele- 
mentary classrooms.  This  proposal  rec- 
ognizes that  children  gain  scientiflc 
knowledge  most  effectively  through  in- 
vestigation and  hands-on  discovery  ac- 
tivities. 

By  funding  the  Eisenhower  Mathe- 
matics and  Science  Education  Act. 
Congress  has  provided  support  for  ex- 
cellent teacher  enhancement  activities 
which  provide  training  in  new  curric- 
ula and  methodologies.  Unfortunately, 
many  elementary  school  teachers  are 
unable  to  fully  implement  new  tech- 
niques for  teaching  science  and  mathe- 
matics because  their  schools  lack  ade- 
quate resources.  One-third  of  all 
science  classrooms  in  grades  four 
through  six  had  no  scientific  equip- 
ment at  all  in  1985-86.  That  same  year. 
64  percent  of  all  minority  third  grade 
students  reported  that  they  had  never 
used  a  microscope. 

The  results  are  distressing.  Research 
indicates  that  half  of  our  young  stu- 
dents have  lost  interest  in  science  and 
mathematics  by  the  time  they  leave 
the  seventh  grade.  This  situation  must 
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remedied  If  America  is  to  produce  a 
technplogically  literate  work  force  as 
the  engineers,  scientists  and 
needed  to  remain  eco- 
nomically competitive  in  an  increas- 
ingrly  complex  world. 

.990,    the   Congress   unanimously 
the  Excellence  in  Mathematics, 
Scienfce  and  Engineering  Act.  This  bill, 
autho  red  by  Senator  Kennedy  and  me, 
forth  national  objectives  which  in- 
improving  the  quality  of  teach- 
mathematics  and  science.  My 
ameniment  provides  the  next  logical 
assuring  that  all  of  our  young 
ts  have  access  to  instructional 
noes  which  foster  critical  and 
thinking  and  capture  their  in- 
in  these  important  fields.  Our 
children  must  have  the  oppor- 
to    learn    science    by    doing 
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like  to  thank  my  colleague. 

Pell,  for  his  commitment  to 

this   amendment  during  his 

's  upcoming  work  on  the 

of  the  Office  of  Edu- 

Research  and  Improvement.  I 

1  arward  to  working  with  him  and 

members  of  the  Labor  Commit- 

ensure  that  elementary  teachers 

the   tools  they   need   to  inspire 

in  mathematics  and  science. 
PELL.  I  would  like  to  commend 
cofleague  from  Oregon  for  his  long- 
dedication     to     improving 
and  mathematics  education  for 
Nlition's  children.  His  amendment 
a  critical  part  of  the  prob- 
)  ttracting  and  keeping  a  child's 
in  the  sciences  through  hands- 
xi^oration  opportunities. 

are  clear  signals  that  we  must 
to     improve     our     elementary 
and    mathematics    programs. 
National     Assessment     of    Edu- 
Progrress    recently    provided 
fJ*om  its  1985-86  tests  on  the  pro- 
of 9-year-old  students  in  anal- 
scientific  procedures  and  data.  I 
of  course,  to  learn  that  9- 
in    the    Northeast    had    the 
percentage   of  students   dem- 
an  understanding  of  the  de- 
experiments.  However,  you  can 
my   dismay   when   I   learned 
highest  percentage  was  only 
peifcent  of  all  9-year-olds  tested.  Na- 
y,  only  3  percent  of  the  9-year- 
dtmonstrated  some  understanding 
design  of  experiments  or  any  de- 
specialized   knowledge   across 
8ut>disciplines  of  science. 

now  that  far  too  few  of  our  stu- 
take    upper    level    science    and 
courses  in  high  school, 
have  also  been  many  disturbing 
on  the  low  numbers  of  minori- 
women  entering  fields  which 
a  strong  background  in  mathe- 
and  science.  If  we  hope  to  en- 
more  of  our  young  people  to 
for    these    challenging    dis- 
we  must  remedy  the  problem 
ii^equate     elementary     science 
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equipment  and  materials  as  well  as 
other  critical  problems  such  as  teacher 
training  and  curriculum  development. 
All  young  children  should  have  chal- 
lenging educational  experiences,  in- 
cluding access  to  hands-on  activities 
which  stimulate  interest  in  mathe- 
matics and  science. 

I  share  the  commitment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  to  this  important 
issue  and  I  look  forward  to  working 
with  him  when  my  subcommittee  next 
considers  legislation  to  reauthorize  the 
Office  of  Educational  Research  and  Im- 
provement. 

S.  2,  NATIVE  AMERICAN  PARTICIPATION  IN  THE 
NEIGHBORHOOD  SCHOOLS  IMPROVEMENT  ACT 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  pleased  to  support  Senator  Binga- 
MAN's  efforts  to  amend  S.  2  so  that 
American  Indians  will  be  able  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  Neighborhood  Schools 
Improvement  Act,  as  authorized  in  S. 
2. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  academic 
achievement  of  young  Native  Ameri- 
cans is  far  below  any  other  ethnic  or 
cultural  group.  By  recognizing  the  spe- 
cial needs  of  Native  Americans,  I  be- 
lieve we  can  definitely  help  with  sys- 
temic school  reform  and  improvement. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  through  the  Bu- 
reau of  Indian  Affairs  will  identify  the 
Indian  schools  most  in  need  of  this 
type  of  grant  money.  Many  public 
schools  as  well  as  Bureau  operated 
schools  serve  over  40,000  New  Mexico 
Indian  students. 

In  particular,  I  am  very  interested  in 
strengthening  parent  involvement  and 
dropout  prevention  through  culturally 
sensitive  curriculum  improvements. 
Life  management  skills  instruction  is 
another  idea  that  could  be  funded  with 
this  type  of  grant  money.  The  New 
Mexico  recommendations  to  the  White 
House  Conference  on  Indian  Education 
included  these  two  ideas  as  well  as  an 
emphasis  on  bilingual  programs. 

I  am  encouraged  that  the  Senate  has 
agreed  to  help  make  these  and  other 
substantive  changes  to  the  dai'y  edu- 
cational experience  of  the  young  Indian 
people  of  this  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  my  col- 
league. Senator  Bingaman,  for  his  fine 
efforts  on  behalf  of  Indian  children  in 
public  schools  and  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs schools.  I  look  forward  to  working 
with  New  Mexico's  Indian  education  in- 
stitutions to  promote  more  effective 
neighborhood  schools  for  Native  Amer- 
icans. 

Mr.  BINGAMAN.  Is  it  the  Senator's 
understanding  that  nothing  in  this 
title  shall  be  interpreted  to  prohibit 
the  provision  of  a  grant  from  a  State  to 
a  school  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  in  the  case  that  a  State  has  lo- 
cated within  its  boundaries  a  school(s) 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Bureau  of 
Indian   Affairs,    the   application    from 


each  State  for  grants  under  this  title 
shall  include  an  assurance  that  nothing 
in  this  title  shall  be  interpreted  to  pro- 
hibit the  provision  of  a  grant  to.  or 
prejudice  an  application  for  such  a 
grant  from  such  a  school. 

Mr.  BINGAMAN.  Is  it  the  under- 
standing of  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts that  the  conference  commit- 
tee will  discuss  this  issue  of  grants  to 
schools  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  cannot  speak  for 
the  conunittee  but  I  certainly  will 
work  toward  addressing  this  issue 
within  the  conference.  I  am  aware  that 
the  Federal  Government  has  a  direct 
responsibility  and  obligation  for  edu- 
cation of  Native  Americans.  I  am 
aware  that  Native  American  education 
has  very  serious  problems  and  the  issue 
of  education  for  Native  Americans  is  a 
trust  responsibility  which  the  Congress 
must  take  very  seriously. 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  in  support  of  passage  of  S.  2,  the 
Neighborhood  Schools  Improvement 
Act.  I  am  pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor  of 
this  bill. 

This  legislation  establishes  a  set  of 
national  education  goals,  promotes 
their  achievement,  establishes  a  Na- 
tional Council  on  Education  Goals,  sets 
up  a  National  Report  Card  to  measure 
progress  towards  these  goals  and  pro- 
vides resources  for  local  districts  to  de- 
velop new,  break  the  mold  schools, 
through  a  Neighborhood  Schools  Grant 
Program.  The  Senate  has  also  adopted 
an  amendment  that  would  let  some 
schools  try  to  prove  that  they  can  do 
their  jobs  better  and  more  effectively, 
if  they  could  be  free  from  some  of  the 
Federal  red  tape — however  well-inten- 
tioned— that  accompanies  some  of  our 
Federal  education  grants. 

If  there  has  ever  been  a  time  to  in- 
vest in  our  children  it  is  now.  Our  Na- 
tion is  locked  in  a  global  competition 
in  which  victory  will  go  not  to  those 
nations  with  the  greatest  natural  re- 
sources, but  to  those  with  the  greatest 
human  resources.  Victory  will  go  to 
those  nations  which  have  a  workforce 
that  is  skilled,  educated,  and  able  to 
meet  the  technological  challenges  of 
the  next  century.  The  link  between  a 
nation's  economic  prosperity  and  its 
commitment  to  education  has  never 
been  more  clear  than  it  is  today. 

Several  studies  show  that  America's 
children  perform  near  the  bottom  in 
academic  achievement  as  compared 
with  other  Western  countries.  Children 
in  Germany  and  Japan  attend  school 
approximately  240  days  per  year  as 
compared  to  180  here  in  the  United 
States.  The  United  States  spends  4.1 
percent  of  its  gross  domestic  product 
on  elementary  and  secondary  edu- 
cation, trailing  13  other  industrialized 
countries,  including  Germany,  Japan, 
Canada,  France,  and  Great  Britain. 
While  I  hope  that  we  can  take  inune- 
diate  steps  to  lift  us  out  of  this  reces- 


sion, our  ultimate  economic  prosperity 
lies  In  the  ability  of  our  children  and 
schools  to  achieve  the  national  edu- 
cation goals.  To  accomplish  this,  we 
must  undertake  fundamental  reform  in 
our  schools. 

In  recent  years,  the  issue  of  school 
reform  has  been  a  turbulent  one  in  my 
State.  New  Jersey  has  had  to  grapple 
with  such  difficult  issues  as  school  fi- 
nancing and  slumping  academic  per- 
formance. However,  New  Jersey  has 
not  stood  still  despite  these  ominous 
problems.  Parents,  educators,  teachers 
and  the  business  community  have  come 
together  to  improve  our  schools 
through  new  and  innovative  ap- 
proaches. 

There  are  many  examples  of  innova- 
tive schools  in  my  State.  For  example, 
the  Bergen  schools  are  experimenting 
with  distance  learning  via  tele- 
communications. Atlantic  City  is  con- 
ducting a  business  partnership  progrram 
with  its  public  schools,  the  Montclair 
School  system  has  adopted  a  creative 
Magnet  School  Program  and  the  State 
is  in  the  process  of  adopting  a  com- 
prehensive school-based  social  service 
program. 

In  addition,  a  Quality  Education 
Commission  established  by  our  gov- 
ernor has  recently  made  recommenda- 
tions about  educational  requirements 
that  will  address  the  needs  of  New  Jer- 
sey's children,  communities  and  busi- 
nesses in  the  year  2000  and  beyond.  The 
Commission  was  made  up  of  parents, 
teachers,  administrators,  business 
leaders  and  academics.  This  Commis- 
sion has  proposed  lengthening  the 
school  year  from  180  days  to  220  days, 
offering  voluntary  public  school  edu- 
cation starting  at  age  3  and  testing 
school-based  management,  in  which 
teachers  and  administrators  closest  to 
the  kids  themselves,  in  the  schools,  are 
given  the  responsibility  and  the  au- 
thority to  make  the  decisions  to 
achieve  the  results  we  all  want  for  our 
children. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  clear  that  there  is 
plenty  of  ideas  and  proposals  for  inno- 
vative school  reform  percolating  up 
through  the  system.  I  am  convinced 
that  the  best  type  of  school  reform  has 
and  will  come  from  the  local  level. 
Quality  school  reform  should  not  come 
top-down  from  bureaucrats  in  Washing- 
ton. 

S.  2  can  further  drive  the  type  of  in- 
novative educational  reforms  that  is 
currently  going  on  in  New  Jersey 
schools.  The  Neighborhood  School 
Grant  Program  will  make  funds  avail- 
able to  local  school  districts  to  develop 
new  approaches  to  education  that  are 
consistent  with  our  national  education 
goals. 

The  time  for  talk  is  over.  It  is  time 
to  enact  this  legislation,  to  support  re- 
form in  our  Nation's  schools,  to  move 
further  toward  achieving  our  tough  na- 
tional education  goals.  Only  by  meet- 
ing those  goals  can  we  ensure  our  fu- 
ture prosperity. 


ADMINISTRATIVE  COSTS  IN  8.  I 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  managers  of  this  bill  for  ac- 
cepting an  amendment  that  will  let 
this  bill  serve  the  purpose  for  which  it 
is  intended:  rebuilding  our  schools. 

While  we  despair  that  our  Nation's 
schools  are  not  up  to  the  task  of  edu- 
cating kids  for  a  competitive  world,  we 
in  Washington  are  constantly  reminded 
that  the  Federal  Government's  piece  of 
the  Nation's  school  system  amounts  to 
only  6  percent.  To  improve  schooling 
nationwide,  we  must  look  for  a  way  to 
use  that  piece  as  the  most  powerful 
lever  for  change  at  the  level  of  the 
school  and  the  classroom.  That  means 
doing  much  more  than  throwing  money 
into  school  systems. 

The  bill  before  us.  the  Neighborhood 
Schools  Improvement  Act,  is  one  re- 
sponse to  the  guest  for  a  way  to  use 
limited  Federal  resources  to  make  a 
bigger  difference  in  all  85,000  schools  in 
America.  It  reaches  directly  into 
schools  with  the  means  for  change  and 
holds  schools  accountable  for  results. 
But  in  the  bill  as  drafted  unfortunately 
constrains  the  resources  available  for 
change  even  further  because  of  its  ex- 
cessive allowances  for  administration 
and  assistance  with  grant  applications. 
If  this  bill  were  fully  funded  for  5 
years,  fully  32  percent  of  the  funds 
would  go  not  to  schools  but  to  adminis- 
trators and  grant  application  profes- 
sionals. Can  we  really  tell  the  Amer- 
ican people  that  we  are  improving 
American  schools  when  we  are  putting 
more  than  a  billion  dollars  of  their 
money  into  bloated  administrative  lay- 
ers at  the  State  and  local  level? 

The  bill  as  reported  allows  every 
State  to  use  its  entire  first  year  allot- 
ment to  develop  a  State  school  im- 
provement plan  and  help  schools  pre- 
pare grant  applications.  Nearly  a  dec- 
ade has  passed  since  Secretary  Bell  re- 
leased "A  Nation  at  Risk."  Are  there 
really  States  that  have  not  yet  given 
serious  thought  to  systemwide  edu- 
cation reform?  If  there  are  such  States, 
and  I  doubt  there  are,  they  need  to 
come  to  terms  with  their  own  eco- 
nomic obligation  to  themselves,  and 
they  should  not  need  a  Federal  hand- 
out to  do  that  planning.  This  amend- 
ment will  limit  the  funds  available  for 
first-year  planning  and  grant  applica- 
tions to  the  $100  million  already  appro- 
priated. It  does  not  affect  the  special 
rule  under  which  States  can  use  first- 
year  funds  for  teacher  training  or  for 
public  school  choice  initiatives. 

Federal  money  does  not  come  with- 
out responsibilities.  States  must  be- 
come partners  with  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  share  our  commitment  to 
reform.  The  funds  provided  under  this 
bill  should  mesh  with  the  resources  for- 
ward-looking States  are  already  devot- 
ing to  school  improvement  so  that  ev- 
eryone's money  goes  a  little  further. 
But  as  much  of  this  new  Federal  money 
as  possible  must  go  to  making  these 


plans  real  in  each  school  and  each 
classroom. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment 
might  seem  to  deal  primarily  with  a 
technical  aspect  of  this  bill.  But  I  in- 
tend it  to  be  a  first  step  toward  a  new 
principle  for  the  Federal  role  In  edu- 
cation. The  principle  of  accovmtabillty 
must  apply  at  every  level.  To  use  the 
Federal  Government's  6  percent  of 
America's  school  system  as  a  powerful 
lever  for  change,  we  must  insist  that 
there  will  be  no  more  money  until 
there  is  a  commitment  to  reform.  We 
can  use  our  resources  not  only  as  a 
means  for  change,  but  as  an  incentive 
for  determined,  responsive  change.  We 
should  not  use  our  limited  funds  for  a 
year  of  planning,  conferring,  preparing 
grant  applications  and  in  other  ways 
postponing  reaJ  reform. 

The  second  step  will  be  a  bill  I  intend 
to  introduce  later  this  spring,  which  I 
will  call  "Rewards-for-Results."  I  be- 
lieve we  can  reach  directly  into  each 
classroom  with  a  powerful  incentive:  If 
your  school  improves  student  perform- 
ance, if  students  stay  in  school  and 
come  out  ready  for  college  or  the 
workforce,  we  can  give  every  teacher  in 
your  school,  a  S6,000  bonus.  This  pro- 
posal will  take  some  careful  thought, 
but  I  mention  it  today  because  I  would 
like  to  affirm  the  principle  that  we  use 
money  to  force  real  reform  in  school 
systems  that  fear  change  but  cry  out 
for  the  enthusiasm  that  only  change 
can  bring. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  express  my  deep  concerns  re- 
lating to  the  education  of  our  country. 
What  we  are  talking  about  is  the  fu- 
ture of  America.  We  cannot  set  a  goal 
too  ambitious  for  American  education, 
it's  the  ultimate  foundation  of  our  so- 
ciety. 

Our  world  is  highly  competitive  and 
driven  by  an  increasingly  complex 
international  economy.  In  order  to  sur- 
vive in  the  world  economy,  we  must  es- 
tablish high  goals  for  our  students,  and 
then  set  standards  for  their  achieve- 
ment. Dedication  to  the  six  national 
education  goals  as  outlined  in  this  leg- 
islation puts  us  on  the  right  track. 

This  is  also  the  time  to  be  resource- 
ful and  innovative.  To  encourage 
teachers  to  seek  out  new  methods 
which  inspire  students,  their  parents 
and  communities.  Eklucation  is  an  in- 
vestment that  returns  dividends  not 
only  to  individuals,  but  to  society  as  a 
whole. 

It  is  also  not  a  one  shot  proposition. 
It  must  be  a  lifelong  commitment.  As 
old  jobs  change  and  new  ones  are  cre- 
ated, we  need  training  programs  to 
maintain  a  competitive  workforce. 
Maintaining  an  educated  workforce  is 
much  easier  to  do  than  generating  one 
anew. 

We  know  that  an  educated  workforce 
is  the  key  to  restoring  our  economic 
competitiveness.  Our  success  at  re- 
maining competitive  depends  upon  a 
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popui  Eition  that  is  highly  trained  and 
techi  ically  literate. 

Thi  3  is  particularly  true  in  the  areas 
of  sci  Bnce  and  mathematics,  where  the 
globa  I  economy  demands  that  each  stu- 
dent reach  higher  levels  of  com- 
peter  2y 
Soiiie  States  are  already  working  to- 
this  goal.  For  instance,  in  my 
of  Montana,  a  group  involving 
level  math  educators,  the 
Mont|ina  Council  of  Teachers  of  Mathe- 
and  the  Office  of  Public  In- 
is  working  together  to  de- 
lew  approaches  of  teaching  math 
el^entary  and  secondary  students, 
the  type  of  initiative,  resource- 
and  interaction  we  need  to  pro- 
icross  our  Nation. 

of  the  need  to  meet  these  in- 
demands  for  excellence,  we 
afford  to  decrease  funds  for  pub- 
ediication.  We  must  renew  our  com- 
mitment to  investment  in  education; 
education  of  every  citizen, 
move  into  the  21st  century,  all 
Amer  can  schools  need  assistance.  We 
pick  and  choose  which  schools,  or 
students,  will  benefit  and  which 
t.  They  must  all  be  given  the  op- 
portujiity  to  achieve  their  full  poten- 
tial. 

Putlic  schools  are  committed  to  the 
educai^ion  of  all  Americans  and  we  can- 
in  our  support  for  this  commit- 
We  must  ail  pull  together— Fed- 
State,  and  local   governments- 
parents,  and  communities, 
an    environment    for    aca- 
excellence  and  high  standards  of 
achievement  must  be  our 
priority.  This  bill  moves  us  sig- 
tly  forward  in  this  direction. 

OK  SPEECH  ON  CAMPUS"  AMENDMENT 

KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  all  of 
that  college  students  should 
the    full    right    of   freedom    of 
protected  by  the  first  amend- 
This  is  a  matter  of  principle  that 
colleges  and  universities  fully  em- 
and  that  no  one  would  question. 
Senatpr  Craig  has  introduced  a  free- 
speech  on  campus  amendment 
reaffirms  the  Senate's  commit- 
:o  assuring  that  first  amendment 
be  protected  for  all  members  of 
university      community.      This 
was  included  in  the  man- 
amendment    yesterday    and    I 
to  describe  the  purpose  of  this 
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During  the  past  decade  there  have 
ncreasing  reports  of  sexual,  ra- 
ethnic  harassment,  and  intol- 
on  college  campuses.  As  student 
have  become  more  diverse,  so 
lutve  students'  demands  for  changes 
curriculum  and  campus  attitudes  re- 
multlculturalism  and  diver- 
[n  1990,  the  National  Institute 
Againpt  Prejudice  and  Violence  re- 
that  since  1987  more  than  300 
campuses  have  reported  inci- 
Qf  racial,  ethnic,  and  homosexual 
The   Justice   Department 


reported  more  than  100  incidents  of  ra- 
cial harassment  on  college  campuses  in 
1990. 

In  response  to  these  incidents,  a  few 
colleges  have  issued  statements  or 
adopted  codes  prohibiting  racial  and 
sexual  harassment  and  emphasizing  the 
need  for  civility  and  tolerance  on  cam- 
pus. These  codes  are  modeled  after 
EEOC  sexual  harassment  guidelines  for 
the  workplace. 

If  a  code  strays  too  far  and  violates 
free  speech  rights,  it  should  be 
changed.  At  the  same  time,  members  of 
the  university  community  cannot  be 
required  to  tolerate  threats  of  violence 
or  other  forms  of  verbal  intimidation 
and  harassment. 

In  adopting  this  sense  of  the  Senate 
amendment,  we  do  not  mean  in  any  re- 
spect to  curtail  the  right — indeed,  the 
obligation — of  college  and  university 
officials  to  promote  tolerance  and  un- 
derstanding of  the  diversity  of  our  soci- 
ety. College  and  university  officials 
should  be  encouraged  to  condemn  ra- 
cial, religious  or  sexual  harassment  di- 
rected at  particular  members  of  a  col- 
lege or  university  community  or  take 
disciplinary  actions  where  appropriate. 
In  addition,  we  do  not  mean  to  prevent 
colleges  and  universities  from  taking 
appropriate  measures  to  protect  the 
rights  of  speakers  on  campus  against 
efforts  to  disrupt  their  speech  by  mem- 
bers of  a  college  or  university  commu- 
nity or  by  outsiders. 

One  of  the  principal  goals  of  our  col- 
leges and  universities  is  to  advance  and 
disseminate  knowledge.  To  do  so,  they 
must  promote  conditions  conducive  to 
teaching,  scholarly  activity,  reasoned 
and  civilized  discourse,  and  a  sense  of 
community. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
take  a  moment  to  offer  some  com- 
ments on  the  Neighborhood  Schools 
Improvement  Act. 

The  question  of  improving  American 
education  ought  to  be  beyond  the  point 
of  contention.  We  all  agree  that  some- 
thing needs  to  be  done.  We  all  agree 
that  the  active  involvement  of  many 
elements  in  a  community,  from  parents 
and  teachers  to  community  and  busi- 
ness leaders,  creates  a  stable  founda- 
tion for  meaningful  reform  and  tells 
children  in  that  community  that  ev- 
eryone is  concerned  about  their  edu- 
cation. The  question,  then,  is  how  can 
the  best  of  American  education  reach 
the  broadest  number  of  children  and 
have  the  greatest  impact  on  today's 
educational  environment.  I  believe 
that  the  Neighborhood  Schools  Im- 
provement Act  is  an  important  part  of 
this  process. 

This  bill  will  place  Federal  funds  at 
the  local  level,  where  they  can  directly 
impact  the  educational  needs  of  chil- 
dren. Few  understand  the  needs  of  stu- 
dents in  schools  better  than  those  who 
live  in  the  communities  where  the 
schools  are  located.  Rather  than  dic- 
tating from  Washington  or  from  some 


panel  lacking  expertise  in  or  sensitiv- 
ity to  the  needs  of  their  schools,  S.  2 
recognizes  that  teachers,  principals, 
parents  and  the  local  community  can 
best  devise  plans  to  enhance  their 
schools. 

S.  2  also  recognizes  that  any  proposal 
to  improve  the  education  of  America's 
children  should  directly  and  exclu- 
sively benefit  public  schools.  Many  of 
us  are  no  doubt  troubled  by  the  studies 
that  indicate  that  our  public  schools 
are  places  where  textbooks  and  equip- 
ment are  inadequate,  teachers  are  in 
short  supply  and  social  problems  like 
drugs  and  violence  are  finding  their 
way  past  the  schoolyard  gate.  We  are 
repeatedly  told  that  test  results  indi- 
cate that  American  students  score 
below  their  counterparts  in  Japan  and 
Europe  in  mathematics  and  science. 
Annually,  we  express  concern  that  SAT 
scores  are  declining  or  at  best  remain 
constant.  Nevertheless,  public  schools 
are  the  place  where  communities  can 
decide,  for  any  and  every  child  in  the 
community,  what  constitutes  a  com- 
prehensive education.  Public  schools 
remain  responsible  for  the  education  of 
the  vast  majority  of  our  children,  but 
more  importantly  they  must  answer  to 
the  communities  they  serve. 

I  am  troubled  by  the  idea  that  public 
schools  are  so  irredeemable  that  the 
only  way  effectively  to  reform  edu- 
cation and  improve  educational  oppor- 
tunities for  our  children  is-  to  create 
new  schools  or  school  systems.  We 
must  not  forget  that  public  schools 
were  created  by  local  governments  at- ~ 
tempting  to  address  several  concerns, 
including  the  need  for  a  skilled  work 
force,  the  value  of  an  educated  citi- 
zenry and  the  importance  of  providing 
a  universal  experience  for  children 
whose  origins  may  have  been  very  dif- 
ferent. Therefore,  public  elementary 
and  secondary  education  has  been  rec- 
ognized as  the  responsibility  of  the 
State  and  local  governments.  The  Fed- 
eral Government  has  provided  and 
should  continue  to  provide  a  supportive 
and  coordinating  role  in  public  edu- 
cation, offering  resource  and  financial 
assistance.  I  believe  it  would  be  a  mis- 
take to  challenge  that  philosophy  by 
Federal  preemption  of  the  State  and 
local  government  role  in  determining 
local  education  policy.  The  Neighbor- 
hood Schools  Improvement  Act  ac- 
knowledges the  responsibilities  of  the 
Federal,  State,  and  local  governments 
in  the  area  of  education  and  recognizes 
the  importance  of  maintaining  that 
balance  and  I  enthusiastically  support 
it. 

I  am  also  troubled  by  the  idea  that 
public  schools  are  so  terrible  that  the 
best  way  to  improve  the  educational 
opportunities  for  our  children  is  to  pro- 
vide vouchers  to  send  them  to  private 
schools.  To  spend  public  money  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  for  programs  in 
schools  beyond  public  accountability, 
or  lacking  in  a  history  of  educating  a 


broad  array  of  students.  Is  not  the 
wisest  use  of  precious  resources.  After 
all,  what  will  we  say  to  the  children  if 
they  want  and  are  academically  able  to 
continue  in  a  private  school,  but  that 
school  no  longer  wants  to  participate 
in  a  voucher  program  or  demonstration 
project? 

To  those  who  would  claim  that  the 
only  way  to  bring  substantive  reform 
to  education  is  to  create  new  schools,  I 
would  tell  them  about  Albert  Holland 
and  the  Jeremiah  Burke  School  in 
Roxbury.  MA.  This  public  high  school 
has  750  students.  Many  of  the  students 
are  immigrants  and  do  not  speak  Eng- 
lish, nor  do  they  enter  school  perform- 
ing work  at  their  grade  level.  The 
school  does  not  have  a  librarian  and 
has  only  one  guidance  counselor.  The 
teachers  have  told  me  that  they  some- 
times do  not  have  enough  books  for  all 
of  the  students  in  their  classes.  Despite 
all  of  these  obstacles,  during  Al  Hol- 
land's tenure  as  headmaster,  the  per- 
centage of  students  going  on  to  higher 
education  following  graduation  has 
risen  from  23  to  66  percent.  The  Jere- 
miah Burke  School  has  been  trans- 
formed into  an  academic  haven  for  its 
students.  It  is  not  hard  to  imagine 
what  this  school  or  others  like  it  could 
accomplish  with  additional  resources. 

I  also  believe  it  is  important  to  com- 
ment on  another  issue  in  education  not 
addressed  in  this  bill,  yet  terribly  im- 
portant. While  assistance  is  provided  to 
the  Nation's  schools,  it  is  vital  that  we 
strengthen  the  teaching  profession. 
College  students  should  be  encouraged 
to  become  teachers  through  a  loan  for- 
giveness program.  Professionals  in 
other  fields,  particularly  science-  and 
mathematics-related  areas,  should  be 
able  to  participate  in  fellowship  pro- 
grams which  bring  their  expertise  into 
the  classroom.  Teachers  currently  in 
the  system  should  be  able  to  avail 
themselves  of  training  opportunities 
for  professional  development  which 
also  benefit  their  students.  Incentives 
should  be  provided  to  bring  talented 
teachers  into  educationally  under- 
served  areas,  whether  in  the  inner 
cities  or  rural  communities.  Commu- 
nities and  educators  stand  ready  to 
bring  innovations  and  reform  to  many 
public  schools  across  this  country. 
Teachers  are  the  people  who  ultimately 
will  mak«  those  efforts  successful.  The 
Neighborhood  Schools  Improvement 
Act  correctly  addresses  the  needs  of 
students  in  our  public  schools  as  the 
initial  step  toward  educational  reform. 
As  we  move  forward  in  the  Senate  to 
consider  other  educational  initiatives, 
it  will  be  appropriate  to  address  these 
additional  areas  of  significant  concern. 
The  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human 
Resources  has  included  provisions  of 
this  sort  in  the  Higher  Education  bill  it 
has  reported  for  Senate  floor  action.  I 
look  forward  to  taking  up  and  acting 
on  that  bill. 

Before  closing,  I  want  to  commend 
the  Senate's  Committee  on  Labor  and 
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Human  Resources  and  its  Subcommit- 
tee on  Education  for  their  work  on  this 
bill,  and  in  particular,  my  colleague, 
the  senior  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Kennedy],  and  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
Pell],  respectively  the  committee's 
and  the  subcommittee's  chairmen. 
They  and  the  committee's  and  sub- 
committee's members  have  labored  in 
earnest  to  craft  the  bill  before  us.  They 
are  to  be  commended  for  a  job  well 
done. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  give  over- 
whelming support  to  S.  2  and  that  it 
soon  will  become  the  law  of  the  land. 

Mr.  KERREY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  that  the  Senate  is  considering 
legislation  to  provide  specific  measures 
to  strengthen  our  education  system.  It 
is  of  vital  importance  that  we  target 
additional  education  assistance  to 
local  schools  and  school  districts  that 
are  interested  in  implementing  innova- 
tive and  far-reaching  restructuring. 

The  current  legislation  is  linked  in 
concept  to  legislation  that  I  Introduced 
last  Congress,  the  School  Restructur- 
ing Act  of  1990,  and  similar  In  focus  to 
my  Education  Capital  Fund  legislation 
that  I  will  be  reintroducing  in  the  com- 
ing month.  If  we  are  truly  to  "break 
the  mold"  and  bring  about  real  change, 
we  need  to  foster  the  most  innovative 
local  proposals  that  have  been  devel- 
oped by  dedicated  teachers,  adminis- 
trators, parents,  business  and  commu- 
nity leaders. 

All  over  the  country  change  is  occur- 
ring. Federal  officials  and  politicians 
should  not  be  trying  to  favor  one  re- 
form strategy  over  another.  Rather,  we 
should  go  to  the  local  communities  and 
offer  to  work  with  them  on  their  solu- 
tions. We  need  to  offer  long-term  as- 
sistance that  recognizes  that  real  re- 
form is  not  the  result  of  a  1-  or  2-year 
grant,  but  must  be  fought  for  and  nur- 
tured over  the  years.  We  also  need  to 
move  beyond  a  project  by  project  ap- 
proach by  supporting  systemic  reform. 
Only  systemic  reform  will  allow  us  to 
really  break  the  mold  and  make  sure 
our  schools  are  ready  for  the  21st  cen- 
tury. 

We  need  to  go  to  local  school  dis- 
tricts and  offer  assistance  in  exchange 
for  a  commitment  to  sign  a  contract 
that  stipulates  what  performance  goals 
they  will  agree  to  achieve. 

I  am  pleased  that  our  educational 
policy  is  moving  in  the  direction  of 
supporting  local  answers  to  national 
challenges. 

During  consideration  of  this  legisla- 
tion there  has  also  been  much  discus- 
sion of  how  to  remove  Federal  obsta- 
cles to  reform.  There  is  a  growing  sense 
that  educational  bureaucracies  and 
vested  interests  are  threatening  to 
stall  the  growing  reform  movement. 
Therefore,  I  applaud  efforts  to  lighten 
the  regulatory  burden  so  long  as  we  do 
not  undermine  the  gains  we  have  made 
in  terms  of  equity  and  fairness.  If  we 


are  to  succeed  In  the  long  run  we  must 
ensure  that  our  assistance  gets  to  the 
students  and  Is  not  diverted  by  bureau- 
crats. 

I  oppose  the  proposal  offered  by  Sen- 
ator Hatch  to  establish  a  voucher  dem- 
onstration program  for  private  and 
public  schools.  I  do  not  believe  we 
should  divert  public  flmds  for  private 
education.  Further,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment should  not  be  advocating  par- 
ticular reform  strategies.  We  need  to 
have  faith  in  local  ofTlcials,  parents, 
teachers  and  others  and  realize  that 
they  will  come  up  with  appropriate  so- 
lutions. Our  role  should  be  to  assist 
promising  solutions,  not  to  choose  par- 
ticular solutions.  It  would  be  a  grave 
error  for  us  to  go  against  the  grain  of 
our  locally  controlled  educational  sys- 
tem. 

As  we  prepared  to  address  these  cru- 
cial education  issues,  we  should  do  our 
own  homework.  We  should  Increase  our 
own  knowledge  and  awareness  of  what 
our  children  must  receive  from  their 
schools  and  how  our  schools  and  how 
our  communities  might  respond  by 
reading  three  current  and  most  inform- 
ative books:  First,  "Smart  Schools, 
Smart  Kids,"  by  Edward  Fiske,  former 
educational  editor  for  the  New  York 
Times;  and  second,  "Savage  Inequal- 
ities" by  Jonathan  Kozol,  former 
school  teacher  and  noted  education  an- 
alyst; and  third;  "Horace's  School,"  by 
Dr.  Ted  Sizer,  one  of  the  most  innova- 
tive education  reformers  In  our  coun- 
try. 

Passage  of  S.  2  is  not  all  that  is  need- 
ed to  reform  our  education  system.  We 
will  need  to  consider  additional  steps 
in  the  coming  year  when  we  turn  to  re- 
authorizing the  Primary  and  Second- 
ary Education  Act.  I  also  plan  to  offer 
legislation  next  month  that  will  pro- 
pose a  new  kind  of  federal  partner  and 
a  venture  capital  fund  to  assist  local 
efforts.  I  welcome  the  continued  debate 
on  our  Nation's  education  policy. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  Committee  modification 
of  S.  2,  the  Neighborhood  Schools  Im- 
provement Act. 

I  commend  the  chairman  of  the 
Labor  and  Human  Resources  Commit- 
tee for  his  hard  work  in  developing  a 
proposal  that  will  drive  money  to 
schools — not  to  bureaucracies — to  spur 
real  innovation  and  significant  im- 
provement in  the  schools  that  need  it 
the  most. 

The  Neighborhood  Schools  Improve- 
ment Act  authorizes  $850  million,  less 
than  the  cost  of  one  B-2  bomber,  for 
school-based  projects  designed  to  meet 
the  National  EMucation  Goals.  These 
grants  are  designed  to  leverage  real  re- 
form. It  is  a  competitive  program,  in 
which  the  schools  must  design  com- 
prehensive plans  that  will  lead  to  real 
improvement  in  measured  student 
achievement,  and  other  progress  to- 
ward the  national  education  goals. 

A  portion  of  the  funds  may  be  used 
by  the  State  for  necessary  activities 
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new  version  of  S.  2  incorporates 
e|cpands  upon  many  of  the  ideas 
included  in  my  S.  1371,  the  Part- 
for  Chicago  Schools  Act.  For 
,  both  bills  encourage  coopera- 
i  mong  the  many  entities  inter- 
in  school  reform.  At  the  state- 
evel,  the  Neighborhood  Schools 
Advisory  Council,  which 
with  the  State  education  agency 
a    reform    plan,    must    be 
representative   uf   the    popu- 
of  the  State,  including  teachers, 
leaders  and   parents   from   the 
schools.   At   the  local   level, 
-based     organizations     and 
businesses,   as  well   as   teachers 
,  must  be  involved  in  devel- 
the  reform  project  and  applica- 
funds. 

S.     1371,     the    comprehensive 
that   can   be   funded   include 
management,      teacher 
and  parent  involvement.  Fur- 
,  a  program  that  works  at  one 
would  be  shared  with  others. 
3  the  Neighborhood  Schools  Im- 
Act  is  a  significant  step  for- 
here  is  much  more  that  the  Fed- 
Government  can  and  should  do  to 
Nation  meet  the  national  edu- 
goals.  Title  I  of  the  bill  details 
the  commitments,  some  of  the 
that  the  Congress  and  the 
must  show.  For  example,  the 
call    for   all    children    to   start 
ready  to  learn  by  the  year  2000. 
Nation's  best  hope  for  meeting 
the  highly  successful  Head 
Program,  does  not  come  close  to 
all  of  the  eligible  children.  On 
dropout    prevention,    student 
science   and  math,   vio- 
md  drugs,  and  teacher  training 
repruitment,  programs  are  cited  as 
for  making  real  progress  to- 
doals  that  have  so  far  been  99  per- 
rietoric. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  are  to 

in  achieving  the  national  edu- 

goals,  we  must  have  better  in- 

about  where  we  are,  where 

and  how  to  get  there.  My  col- 

from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Binga- 

been  relentless  in  his  effort  to 

that  the  national  goals  panel  be 

partisan  tilt  and  provided  with 

to  do  a  good  job.  I  am 

that  over  the  past  few  weeks 

administration  and  the  Governors 

c  onsented  to  some  changes  in  the 

lanel  to  achieve  this  end. 

President,  we  have  heard  enough 

about  the  need  to  spur  innova- 

improvement  in  our  neighbor- 

ichools.  This  bill  is  more  than 

it  means  action.  I  urge  my  col- 

to  support  S.  2,  and  to  oppose 

to  weaken  its  commitment  to 

iniprovement  of  neighborhood  pub- 
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Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  when 
the  Bush  administration  first  submit- 
ted its  America  2000  plan  for  edu- 
cational reform,  the  Democrats  will- 
ingly offered  to  both  sponsor  and  craft 
a  bipartisan  proposal  for  improving 
academic  achievement.  But  after  little 
more  than  a  cursory  review  of  school 
choice  and  other  administration  goals, 
those  same  Democrats  who  touted 
their  cooperative  spirit  soon  walked 
away  from  the  bargaining  table.  While 
the  administration  sought  compromise, 
the  Democrats  worked  only  among 
themselves  and  bulldozed  an  education 
bill  through  the  Labor  Committee. 
Today  we  will  vote  on  that  same  edu- 
cational agenda  which  lacks  any  sem- 
blance to  the  President's  proposal.  The 
administration  negotiated  in  good 
faith;  the  Democrats  assumed  that  if 
we  were  willing  to  bargain  that  they 
were  right  and  we  were  wrong. 

Mr.  President,  this  has  happened 
time  and  time  again.  It  happened  with 
the  1990  budget  agreement.  It  happened 
with  the  Clean  Air  Act  and  it  happened 
with  the  civil  rights  bill.  This  edu- 
cation bill  proves  once  again  that  any 
attempt  to  forge  a  bipartisan  com- 
promise on  important  issues  will  be 
purged  in  favor  of  bureaucracy  and 
unions;  job  creation,  economic  or  edu- 
cational reforms  will  be  sacrificed  at 
the  political  altar. 

Yet  the  Democrats  brought  their  own 
education  bill  to  the  floor  knowing  full 
well  the  administration  would  seek  to 
restore  some  of  its  America  2000  initia- 
tives. And  once  again,  the  Democrats 
claimed  their  willingness  to  bargain  on 
private  school  choice  and  New  Amer- 
ican Schools  amendments.  But,  Mr. 
President,  let  us  not  be  fooled.  The 
New  American  School  provision  omits 
a  competitive  funding  program  to  in- 
clude private  schools  and  our  efforts  to 
permit  merely  a  demonstration  project 
for  private  school  choice  were  soundly 
defeated.  But  why? 

Many  members  on  the  other  side  con- 
tend that  we  should  not  divert  tax- 
payer dollars  away  from  the  public 
schools;  that  the  public  schools  are  in 
trouble  and  need  our  help.  The  chair- 
man of  the  Labor  Committee  asserts 
that  anyone  who  pays  taxes  should 
only  send  their  child  to  public  school; 
it  is  public  taxpayers'  money.  Mr. 
President,  that  is  exactly  the  point.  All 
taxpayers  should  have  the  choice  to 
use  their  tax  dollars  to  send  their  child 
to  a  school  they  desire,  public  or  pri- 
vate, when  the  education  value  of  that 
child  is  the  issue.  Clearly  when  NEA 
power  is  the  issue,  the  interest  of  the 
child  is  not. 

Yet  under  this  version  of  S.  2,  parents 
of  low-income  children  will  be  denied  a 
chance  to  be  involved  and  held  ac- 
countable for  their  choices  in  edu- 
cation. Education  begins  at  home.  Par- 
ents instill  discipline  and  responsibil- 
ity in  their  children  and  more  often 
than  not  parents  are  the  first  to  teach 


their  children  how  to  read  and  write 
and  discern  right  from  wrong. 

But  those  same  parents  will  not  be 
allowed  further  responsibility  in  decid- 
ing how  or  where  to  develop  the  knowl- 
edge, curiosity,  and  imagination  of 
their  children.  And  those  children  have 
lost  a  tremendous  opportunity  to  test  a 
choice  program  which  could  have  made 
great  improvements  in  our  educational 
system.  Are  we  as  a  governing  body  so 
arrogant  as  to  think  that  we  know 
more  about  what  is  best  for  the  edu- 
cation of  children  than  their  parents? 

The  U.S.  population  census  recently 
found  that  public  school  teachers  en- 
roll their  kids  in  private  schools  at 
over  twice  the  rate  of  the  national  av- 
erage. In  fact,  46  percent  of  Chicago 
public  school  teachers  enroll  their  chil- 
dren in  private  schools,  33  percent  in 
Washington,  DC,  and  30  percent  in  At- 
lanta compared  to  16  percent  of  the 
general  population.  One  can  only  as- 
sume that  public  school  teachers  know 
something  the  Senate  refuses  to  know. 
Yet  other  parents  are  denied  the  same 
choice. 

The  opponents  of  private  school 
choice  argue  that  Federal  funding  for 
education  has  declined  and  our  public 
school  system  has  suffered  as  a  result. 
Mr.  President,  that  is  simply  not  true. 
We  spend  33  percent  more  per  pupil  in 
1991  than  we  did  in  1981,  yet  we  have 
seen  little,  if  any,  real  improvement  in 
school  performance.  The  Labor  Com- 
mittee chairman  would  have  us  believe 
that  Chapter  2  f\inding  could  be  used  by 
any  State  to  develop  a  voucher  system 
for  valuable  educational  programs.  But 
what  he  fails  to  point  out  is  that  same 
Chapter  2  flinding  is  only  for  public 
schools. 

So  I  ask  my  colleagues,  what  was  the 
real  reason  for  defeating  a  S30  million 
school  choice  demonstration  project? 
Two  words  come  to  mind.  Excellence 
and  Innovation.  But  obviously  those  on 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle  only  seek  to 
control  reform  and  along  with  it  the 
pursestrings.  That  kind  of  educational 
leadership  benefits  no  one  but  the  spe- 
cial interest  establishment. 

Mr.  President,  I  cannot  support  S.  2 
in  its  present  form.  It  is,  as  President 
Bush  has  said,  "business  as  usual." 
Under  S.  2,  most  schools  will  receive 
only  SI  ,000  more  a  year  to  develop  the 
so-called  Neighborhood  Schools  Im- 
provement Act.  This  small  sum  is  in- 
tended to  be  used  to  implement  signifi- 
cant, comprehensive,  schoolwide 
changes  in  the  structure  or  programs 
of  each  school.  My  guess  is  that  those 
funds  will  only  be  used  to  cover  admin- 
istrative costs  and,  once  again,  we  will 
see  little  real  academic  achievement 
from  our  Nation's  public  schools.  So 
with  that  the  Democrats  are  attempt- 
ing to  make  a  big  political  splash,  but 
our  children  will  get  no  education 
bang.  We  are  throwing  good  money 
after  bad  and  the  innovative  edu- 
cational goals  of  this  administration 


have  gone  out  the  window  with  them. 
But  more  importantly,  we  have  igrnored 
some  of  the  most  basic  principles  upon 
which  this  Nation  was  founded— the  ex- 
ercise of  fundamental  freedoms  and  the 
promotion  of  the  public  welfare. 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  support  the  legislation  be- 
fore us,  which  will  further  our  national 
efforts  toward  education  reform.  This 
bill  is  one  of  several  steps  necessary  to 
ensure  that  the  children  of  today  are 
prepared  to  meet  the  challenges  of  the 
21st  century  and  enhance  our  Nation's 
status  in  the  global  marketplace. 

It  is  clear,  Mr.  President,  that  our 
educational  system  needs  substantial 
rejuvenation— in  terms  of  both  re- 
sources and  ideas.  This  bill  will  provide 
much-needed  resources  to  existing  pub- 
lic schools  and  State  education  agen- 
cies so  that  they  can  institute  the  re- 
form measures  that  would  be  most  ef- 
fective in  their  areas.  These  funds  will 
be  welcomed  at  a  time  when  most  local 
school  systems  are  facing  budget  cuts 
at  the  State  level.  When  funds  are 
scarce,  the  most  immediate  needs  take 
priority,  and  few  education  dollars  are 
left  for  ambitious  new  reforms.  I  hope 
these  new  Federal  funds  will  provide 
States  and  local  schools  with  the  re- 
sources they  need  to  brainstorm  and 
implement  innovative  approaches  to 
elementary  and  secondary  education. 

I  am  also  pleased  that  the  Senate  has 
grasped  this  opportunity  to  provide 
leadership  in  offering  incentives  to 
States  and  local  schools  to  develop 
fresh,  new  approaches  to  education. 
The  status  quo  is  not  working  any- 
more—few Americans  will  dispute  that 
fact. 

A  major  step  toward  reversing  this 
downward  trend  was  taken  when  the 
Senate  endorsed  the  New  American 
Schools  originally  envisioned  by  Presi- 
dent Bush  in  his  America  2000  proposal. 
The  idea  of  creating  break  the  mold, 
start  from  scratch  schools  has  cer- 
tainly caught  on  in  my  home  State  of 
Maine,  where  the  Commissioner  of 
Education,  school  teachers  and  admin- 
istrators, parents,  and  business  leaders 
alike  have  raised  their  voices  in  sup- 
port of  this  new  approach. 

I  have  heard  from  several  public 
school  teachers  and  administrators  in 
Maine  who  are  eager  to  apply  for  these 
funds  so  that  they  can  begin  a  whole- 
sale education  reform  effort  in  their 
communities.  The  interest  is  certainly 
there  at  the  local  level,  and  I  am 
pleased  that  the  Senate  has  given  those 
schools  the  opportunity  to  apply  for 
these  grants  and  to  begin  that  process. 

The  New  American  Schools  proposal 
is  precisely  the  kind  of  forward-think- 
ing boost  that  the  Federal  Government 
ought  to  provide  to  our  Nation's  edu- 
cational system.  I  think  that  we  should 
continue  to  pursue  means  to  get  at  the 
very  root  causes  of  some  our  schools' 
problems,  however,  as  money  is  not  the 
only  solution. 


Parental  participation  in  a  child's 
education,  for  example,  is  an  invalu- 
able component  of  our  national  edu- 
cation system.  A  child  that  has  not  had 
the  benefit  of  parental  attention  to  his 
or  her  physical,  emotional,  intellec- 
tual, and  moral  development  comes  to 
school  with  a  distinct  disadvantage. 
Our  schools  cannot  be  expected  to 
enact  radical  reforms  when  they  are 
burdened  with  equalizing  the  learning 
levels  of  children  in  the  earliest  school 
years.  Senator  Bond's  parents  as  teach- 
ers bill,  which  I  cosponsored,  would 
have  been  a  very  appropriate  addition 
to  this  legislation,  and  I  hope  that  we 
will  have  the  opportunity  to  pursue 
this  issue  at  another  time.  Senator 
Bono's  legislation  would  help  parents 
learn  the  valuable  skills  they  will  need 
as  parents,  and  indeed,  as  their  child's 
first  teacher. 

The  Neighborhood  Schools  Improve- 
ment Act  that  the  Senate  has  adopted 
today  is  an  important  step  in  what  will 
be  a  long  road  toward  true  education 
reform.  I  am  pleased  to  support  its  pas- 
sage. 

Mr.  SANFORD.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
vote  for  this  sense-of-the-Senate,  to 
take  Defense  funds  for  schools,  but  I  do 
not  want  it  to  become  nonsense.  I  do 
not  want  to  see  us  bashing  the  mili- 
tary. Everyone  expects  the  military  to 
be  cut,  and  it  ought  to  be.  But  cuts 
should  not  be  made  too  quickly  and 
recklessly  or  without  considering  that 
this  is  a  big  country  with  huge  defense 
responsibilities.  In  looking  at  our  his- 
tory, it  is  all  too  obvious  each  of  our 
previous  military  build  downs  after 
World  War  I,  World  War  II,  Korea,  and 
Vietnam  respectively,  were  too  ex- 
treme. The  price  we  often  paid  for  that 
was  in  lives,  the  lives  of  our  service 
men  and  women. 

We  will  have  military  cuts.  I  believe 
part  of  the  funds  from  those  cuts  must 
be  used  to  get  the  massive  debt  under 
control.  Certainly  some  savings  should 
be  invested  in  education,  science,  and 
other  programs.  We  must  remember 
spending  on  educational  and  science 
programs  are  also  an  investment  in  our 
military  infrastructure.  The  men  and 
women  of  Desert  Storm  operated  the 
most  sophisticated  military  equipment 
in  the  world.  They  are  better  educated 
and  motivated  than  any  force  in  our 
Nation's  history.  Nearly  100  percent  of 
our  active  duty  military  personnel 
have  completed  high  school  while  only 
75  percent  of  Americans  are  high  school 
graduates. 

Our  priorities  must  remain  on  the  re- 
cruitment and  retention  of  the  best 
men  and  women  to  serve  in  uniform. 
The  equipment  they  use  and  train  with 
must  also  be  the  best.  A  military  build 
down  will  come.  The  cost  should  not  be 
the  lessening,  to  any  degree,  of  our 
military  capabilities  to  meet  the  fu- 
ture needs  of  and  threats  to  our  na- 
tional security. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
all  heard  the  reports  about  the  state  of 


our  Nation's  education  system.  Studies 
show  that  our  high  school  graduates 
often  lack  the  skills  necessary  to  ob- 
tain entry  level  employment,  and  more 
alarmingly,  that  our  students  lag  be- 
hind those  of  other  nations  in  math 
and  science  ability.  These  two  areas 
are  crucial  to  the  success  of  our  Nation 
in  the  global  marketplace. 

As  painful  as  these  observations  are, 
they  have  led  us  to  direct  tremendous 
energy  toward  reforming  and  improv- 
ing our  schools.  S.  2,  the  bill  before  us 
now,  would  create  a  10-year  program  of 
grants  to  States  to  assist  local  school 
districts  and  individual  schools  in  im- 
plementing comprehensive  reform. 
While  I  agree  that  appropriate  funding 
is  necessary  for  education  initiatives, 
this  is  an  ambitious  program  to  em- 
bark upon  when  several  proven  edu- 
cation programs  now  in  existence  are 
not  adequately  funded  to  serve  all  eli- 
gible students. 

The  measure,  however,  does  incor- 
porate new  ideas,  such  as  New  Amer- 
ican Schools  and  regulatory  flexibility, 
and  it  provides  a  basis  for  further  dis- 
cussion on  education  reform.  For  this 
reason,  I  am  supporting  S.  2,  but  not 
without  reservation.  It  still  requires 
much  work.  The  House  has  not  com- 
pleted action  on  its  version  of  the  bill, 
which  differs  considerably  from  S.  2. 
Then  a  conference  committee  must 
reconcile  difference  between  the  two 
measures.  So  while  I  am  supporting  S. 
2,  my  vote  today  does  not  ensure  my 
vote  for  the  conference  agreement.  Let 
us  see  what  final  emerges.  Then  I  can 
make  a  final  judgment  on  its  merits. 

THE  NICKLES  LEARNFARE  AMENDMENT 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  the  objec- 
tive behind  Senator  Nickles'  Learnfare 
amendment  is  commendable.  I  think 
that  no  one  in  this  body  would  dispute 
the  need  for  parental  involvement  and 
personal  responsibility  as  essential  for 
any  meaningful  progress  to  be  made 
whether  it  be  in  education  or  welfare 
dependency  or  the  war  on  drugs. 

Senator  Moynihan  will  be  holding 
hearings  on  February  3  in  the  Finance 
Committee  to  examine  issues  similar 
to  those  raised  by  this  amendment.  Our 
States  are  laboratories  for  innovations 
to  bring  constructive  changes  in  the 
welfare  system  and  it  is  my  under- 
standing that  Senator  Moynihan's  pur- 
pose is  to  learn  about  the  new  ideas 
and  directions  which  States  are  look- 
ing at  to  make  modifications  in  the 
AFDC  Program.  I  think  the  Federal 
Government  as  a  partner  is  the  AFDC 
system  with  the  States  can  work  with 
the  States  to  develop  and  implement 
new  model  programs.  In  this  way  we 
can  proceed  in  a  thoughtful  manner  to 
improve  our  welfare  system  and  strive 
to  assist  the  beneficiaries  of  the  sys- 
tem in  ending  welfare  dependency  and 
achieving  educational  attainment. 

We  should  not  impede  progress  in 
this  area.  I  believe  our  States — on  the 
front  line  in  the  management  and  de- 
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livery  af  services— will  be  sensitive  to 
the  8p<  cial  needs  of  dysfunctional  fam- 
ilies, i ,  concern  which  Senator  Kohl 
raised.  We  can  learn  from  the  experi- 
ences in  our  States.  I  support  the 
amendi  nent  of  Senator  Nickles. 

^ATCH.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
we  have  heard  a  lot  about 
on  reform,  accountability,  inno- 
and  flexibility.  However,  the  re- 
all  that  talk  has  produced  a  bill 
s  a  less  innovative  approach  to 
on  than  we  would  have  had  if 
the  President's  proposals  had 
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bill  authorizes  a  block  grant,  a 

concept,     which     allows 

to  use  funding  for  a  variety  of 

es.  I  basically  agree  with  that 

The  bill  also  recognizes  that 

will   occur   school   by  school, 

s  something  each  of  us  under- 

s  necessary. 

although    the   bill    incor- 

some  of  the  President's  pro- 

t  does  not  include  all  of  the 

reforms  he  sought.  And,  those 

initiatives  that  did  find 

into  this  bill  were  signifi- 

watered  down  from  the  original 


;ompromise   on  New   American 

allows  States  to  use  up  to  25 

for   this   purpose.    While   this 

comprdmise  is  much  less  than  Presi- 

B  ish's  original  proposal,  I  think 

e^ential  that  this  program  is  in 
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have  mocked  President  Bush's 
being  the  education  President, 
c^n  say  to  my  colleagues  is  that 
this  President  has  a  vision  for 
of  education.  That  vision  in- 
New  American  Schools.  New 
Ameridan  Schools  are  what  our  schools 
can  be(  ome.  They  are  the  cornerstone 
of  Ame  rica  2000,  a  forward-looking  pro- 
gram \  'hich  helps  us  improve  schools 
one  CO  nmunlty  at  a  time.  Too  slow, 
some  r  lay  say,  but  Mr.  President,  de- 
liberati !  change  and  thoughtful  innova- 
tion is  better  than  no  change  and  no 
innovation.  New  American  Schools  rep- 
an  opportunity  for  parents, 
business,  and  community 
to  create  the  schools  of  the  fu- 
commend  all  of  my  colleagues, 
sides  of  the  aisles  for  allowing 
program  to  go  forward,  at  least  in 


program  can  help  every  State, 

im  pleased  that  this  new  pro- 

11   be  available   to   Utah.   My 

(tate  has  never  been  afraid  of 

something    different.    Utah    is 

experimenting    with     nine 

tiigh  schools,  incorporating  vo- 

educational    with    academic 

.  A  lot  of  e^ort  is  being  focused 

schools. 

cofnpromise  was  also  reached  on 

flexibility  to  allow  50  dis- 

each  of  6  States  to  have  more 

ity    in    administering    Federal 

prografis.  If  schools  are  to  change  and 


meet  student  needs,  they  must  have 
the  flexibility  to  meet  the  needs  of  stu- 
dents and  teachers.  This  bill  allows 
States  to  have  this  flexibility.  Utah 
has  already  made  strides  in  education 
flexibility  by  removing  restrictions  on 
State  funds.  This  started  as  a  pilot  pro- 
gram with  six  districts  and  has  ex- 
panded to  all  districts.  This  increased 
flexibility  at  the  Federal  level  will  help 
Utah  in  its  efforts  to  serve  our  students 
better. 

I  appreciate  the  incorporation  of 
some  of  the  concepts  of  New  American 
Schools  and  educational  flexibility 
into  S.  2.  However,  I  am  disappointed 
.the  Senate  failed  to  approve  a  very 
modest  choice  demonstration  project. 
The  choice  amendment  provided  low- 
income  families  with  an  alternative  in 
education  while  giving  us  the  oppor- 
tunity to  evaluate  the  effects,  both 
positive  and  negative,  of  including  pri- 
vate schools  in  a  choice  program.  I  be- 
lieve it  was  very  shortsighted  for  the 
Senate  to  reject  this  demonstration. 

We  should  study  all  options  that  may 
result  in  improved  schools  both  public 
and  private.  Rhetoric  doesn't  appear  to 
have  changed  a  significant  number  of 
inner  city  schools  in  the  last  10  years. 
My  amendment  did  not  incorporate 
wide-sweeping  changes;  it  funded  only 
six  demonstration  projects.  I  believe 
my  amendment  held  the  potential  for 
real  reform  if  the  demonstration 
proved  successful.  But,  the  message 
this  body  sent  when  it  voted  down  the 
choice  demonstration  amendment  was 
a  simple  one:  "Let's  not  experiment 
with  choice  because  it  might  work,  and 
that  would  rock  the  boat." 

I  am  also  sorry  that  we  did  not 
change  the  Chapter  1  formula.  While  I 
am  grateful  for  the  willingness  of  both 
Senators  Pell  and  Kennedy  to  review 
this  issue  more  carefully  as  we  move 
into  the  reauthorization  of  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  School  Education 
Act,  I  want  to  reiterate  how  important 
this  issue  is  to  the  28  States  whose  low- 
income  children  are  somehow  worth 
less  than  low-income  children  in  other 
States. 

This  must  be  the  congressional  new 
math.  I  look  forward  to  correcting  this 
formula  problem  very  soon. 

I  had  hoped  that  we  could  have 
achieved  more  in  this  bill.  I  personally 
believe  it  is  time  we  in  Congress  look 
at  some  bold,  break-the-mold  ap- 
proaches in  education.  This  bill  falls 
short  of  such  reforms,  but  at  least  the 
compromises  in  New  American  Schools 
and  education  flexibility  are  a  small 
step  in  the  right  direction.  I  hope  that 
in  the  future  we  can  implement  more 
of  the  President's  ideas  so  that  we  can 
motivate  and  empower  our  conrunu- 
nities  to  create  educational  systems 
that  truly  meet  the  needs  of  all  our 
children. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  President, 

1  rise  in  support  of  final  passage  of  S. 

2  as  amended,  the  Neighborhood 
Schools  Improvement  Act. 


As  I  pointed  out  as  we  began  this  de- 
bate, it  is  an  important  and  powerful 
statement  about  priorities  in  this 
country  that  legislation  designed  to 
improve  the  quality  of  American  edu- 
cation is  the  Senate's  first  order  of 
business  in  this  second  session  of  the 
102d  Congress. 

I  want  to  commend  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  for  his  leader- 
ship in  bringing  this  legislation  to  the 
floor  and  for  his  patience  and  willing- 
ness to  consider  several  important 
amendments  which  are  now  a  part  of 
this  bill. 

The  biggest  single  improvement  in 
this  legislation  is  that  it  now  allows  up 
to  25  percent  of  funds  States  will  re- 
ceive to  help  start  new  schools. 

I  strongly  believe  that  an  essential 
component  of  real  education  reform  in 
this  country  must  be  the  design  and 
implementation  of  new,  more  diverse, 
and  more  individually  tailored  sites  for 
teaching  and  learning. 

This  legislation  now  gives  States  ad- 
ditional resources  to  make  that  hapr 
pen,  including  the  establishment  of  the 
kind  of  break-the-mold  New  American 
Schools  first  proposed  by  President 
Bush  and  Education  Secretary  Lamar 
Alexander  In  the  President's  America 
2000  initiative. 

I  am  especially  pleased,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  this  legislation  now  allows 
charter  public  schools — as  authorized 
in  Minnesota  and  being  considered  in  a 
number  of  other  States — to  receive 
startup  funding. 

I  want  to  again  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Massachusetts 
for  his  willingness  to  add  language  that 
allows  States  to  use  up  to  10  percent  of 
their  block  grant  to  help  establish  new 
public  schools,  including  charter 
schools. 

I  am  also  pleased  that  an  amendment 
was  adopted  allowing  an  additional  15 
percent  of  each  State's  block  grant  to 
be  used  for  New  American  Schools  as 
originally  proposed  by  President  Bush. 
The  language  used  to  define  New  Amer- 
ican Schools  in  this  amendment  makes 
it  possible,  in  Minnesota  at  least,  that 
these  could  be  charter  schools  or 
schools  initiated  by  public  school  dis- 
tricts. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased 
that  language  has  been  added  to  S.  2 
that  specifically  authorizes  States  to 
use  a  portion  of  their  block  grant  for 
student  assessment  and  parent  infor- 
mation and  referral  programs.  In  Min- 
nesota such  a  program  is  now  being  de- 
veloped— called  School  Choice  Advi- 
sor— that  will  help  both  parents  and 
students  make  better  informed  school 
choices. 

Having  made  those  observations 
about  improvements  in  S.  2,  I  must 
also  say  that  I  am  still  disappointed 
that  the  legislation  before  us  bears  so 
little  resemblance  to  the  America  2000 
initiative  unveiled  by  President  Bush 
and    Secretary    Alexander    last    May 
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while   they  were   visiting  the  Saturn 
School  in  St.  Paul. 

I  have  spoken  several  times  during 
this  debate  about  the  educational  inno- 
vations and  achievements  that  have 
emerged  from  my  own  State  of  Min- 
nesota. And,  I  am  pleased  that  several 
of  those  Innovations  are  now  eligible 
for  funding  under  S.  2. 

Education  reform  has  come  as  far  as 
it  has  in  Minnesota,  Mr.  President,  be- 
cause Minnesota  has  been  a  source  of 
many  good  ideas  for  improving  teach- 
ing and  learning. 

But,  education  reform  is  also  suc- 
ceeding in  Minnesota  because  it  has 
been  bipartisan. 

We  can  learn  from  that  experience, 
Mr.  President.  And,  I  am  hopeful  that 
before  this  legislation  becomes  law  at 
least  some  of  the  inspiration  and  good 
ideas  we  saw  from  President  Bush  and 
Secretary  Alexander  last  spring  will 
become  part  of  a  very  needed  state- 
ment of  national  support  for  new 
schools— and  for  better  ways  of  teach- 
ing and  learning — all  across  America. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  today  we 
are  considering  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant bills  that  will  come  before  the 
Congress  this  year,  S.  2.  the  Neighbor- 
hood Schools  Improvement  Act.  This 
legislation  takes  important  steps  to 
strengthen  education  in  this  country. 

No  one  questions  the  importance  of  a 
strong  educational  system  for  Ameri- 
ca's future.  Since  the  end  of  World  War 
n  the  world  has  undergone  radical  and 
dynamic  changes — the  disintegration  of 
military  powers  like  the  former  Soviet 
Union  and  the  birth  of  economic  pow- 
ers like  Japan  and  Germany.  Overall, 
democracy  has  caught  fire  and  spread 
around  the  world  making  way  for  the 
development  of  a  global  conmiunity. 
America's  role  in  this  transformed 
conununity  of  nations  has  also  changed 
as  new  and  pressing  domestic  needs 
challenge  our  economic  strength  and 
position  in  world  leadership. 

For  the  America  of  today,  it  is  essen- 
tial to  concentrate  our  efforts  on  keep- 
ing our  country  strong  and  competi- 
tive. A  strong  educational  system  must 
be  a  fundamental  part  of  this  effort. 
Only  by  making  high-quality  education 
available  to  all  American  children  will 
we  help  them  to  develop  the  skills  they 
need  to  find  meaningful,  high-wage 
jobs,  while  developing  a  capable  and 
productive  work  force  that  is  essential 
to  the  economic  future  of  this  country. 
There  are  many  pieces  to  this;  we  must 
make  sure  children  are  ready  for 
school,  that  they  are  fed  and  healthy, 
and  we  must  work  to  keep  our  children 
motivated  so  they  stay  in  school,  as 
well  as  provide  them  with  the  best  pos- 
sible education. 

A  Federal  commitment  to  education 
is  essential  to  this  effort.  Despite  a  lot 
of  rhetoric  from  the  White  House  on 
the  importance  of  education,  however, 
we  haven't  seen  much  real  leadership 
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on  making  this  commitment.  Over  the 
last  decade  for  example.  Congress  has 
consistently  appropriated  more  to  edu- 
cational programs  than  Republican  ad- 
ministrations have  requested. 

We  need  to  encourage  innovation  in 
educational  programs,  as  well  as  co- 
operation among  school  districts  and 
the  communities  they  serve.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  U.S.  companies  must  spend 
$30  billion  a  year  on  remedial  edu- 
cation for  their  employees.  By  the  end 
of  the  decade,  people  with  less  than  a 
high  school  diploma  will  be  able  to  fill 
only  14  percent  of  all  jobs,  as  compared 
with  40  percent  today.  Innovation  is 
necessary  to  make  the  system  stronger 
and  more  effective.  Funding  is  key  to 
improving  education.  The  President 
implicitly  acknowledged  this  when  he 
proposed  to  spend  $535  million  on  New 
American  Schools.  I  support  efforts  to 
improve  education  but  I  strongly  be- 
lieve that  all  schools  should  be  able 
and  encouraged  to  participate  in  this 
effort,  not  just  a  few  select  schools 
across  the  country. 

There  has  been  much  debate  about 
so-called  choice  progrrams  to  allow  par- 
ents to  select  which  school  their  chil- 
dren will  attend.  And  several  States  in- 
cluding Michigan  are  experimenting 
with  choice  proposals.  Choice  pro- 
grams, as  they  are  called,  are  supposed 
to  force  schools  to  improve  their  per- 
formance as  a  result  of  competition. 
But  problems  arise  when  private 
schools  are  included.  Public  and  pri- 
vate schools  don't  really  compete  on  an 
even  basis.  Private  schools,  unlike  pub- 
lic schools,  can  refuse  to  accept  stu- 
dents with  disabilities  or  discipline 
problems  and  are  not  subjected  to  the 
same  requirements  as  public  schools. 
Frankly,  the  President's  broad  choice 
proposal  is  not  much  different  than  the 
old  educational  voucher  proposal  with 
a  new  name. 

As  a  cosponsor  of  the  Neighborhood 
Schools  Improvement  Act  I  believe  this 
legislation  takes  much-needed  action 
to  improve  America's  educational  sys- 
tem. Through  this  kind  of  comprehen- 
sive approach  we  will  enhance  student 
performance,  strengthen  literacy  pro- 
grams, improve  math  and  science  and 
work  toward  drop-out  prevention.  The 
bill  strengthens  proven,  cost-effective 
educational  programs  that  will  rejuve- 
nate our  educational  system  and  better 
prepare  America's  children  and  youth 
for  today's  rapidly  changing  world. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
known  of  the  disrepair  in  our  public 
school  system  for  over  a  decade.  We 
have  known  of  the  importance  of  inno- 
vative reforms  in  our  public  schools. 
We  have  known  what  works  in  educat- 
ing our  children. 

Too  often,  however,  we  have  failed  to 
implement  the  needed  reforms.  Not  be- 
cause of  a  lack  of  will,  but  because  of 
a  lack  of  means.  We  have  not  provided 
our  teachers  and  our  schools  with  the 
resources  they  need  to  reach  the  goals 
we  set  for  them. 
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The  role  of  our  educational  system  is 
taking  on  greater  importance.  Edu- 
cation is  a  cornerstone  of  our  democ- 
racy and  a  basic  ingredient  of  Amer- 
ican prosperity.  The  modem  inter- 
national marketplace  demands  an  ex- 
ceptionally productive  and  competitive 
work  force.  We  cannot  afford  to  allow 
the  potential  of  even  one  of  our  citi- 
zens to  remain  underdeveloped.  It  is 
not  an  act  of  charity;  it  is  an  act  of 
economic  necessity. 

Will  we  in  America  rise  to  the  chal- 
lenge that  has  been  set  by  economic 
competitors  such  as  Japan  and  Ger- 
many? Will  we  commit  to  making  all 
schools  good  schools,  or  will  reparable 
faults  remain?  Will  we  provide  equal 
educational  opportunities,  or  will  we 
allow  a  dual  system  to  develop — one  for 
the  richest  and  brightest  students  and 
another  for  everyone  else? 

Our  Nation  will  not  and  cannot  aban- 
don our  public  schools.  But,  our  citi- 
zens cannot  be  expected  to  blindly  sup- 
port failed  solutions  or  old  systems. 
Yes,  the  public  schools  need  more 
money.  But,  the  public  school  of  today 
is  operating  in  a  climate  that  has  dra- 
matically changed. 

When  I  was  in  school,  the  divorce 
rate  was  not  56  percent;  57  percent  of 
American  women  were  not  working 
outside  the  home;  there  were  not  1.9 
million  kids  living  with  no  parent;  one 
in  six  teenagers  were  not  taking  illegal 
drugs;  and  one  in  five  children  did  not 
live  in  poverty.  The  landscape  has 
changed,  and  so  must  public  education. 
The  challenges  facing  students,  par- 
ents, and  teachers  are  different  than 
they  were  just  a  generation  ago. 

What  we  need,  then,  are  new  ap- 
proaches— solutions  that  will  prepare 
America's  children  for  the  2l8t  cen- 
tury; solutions  for  the  technological 
age,  not  for  the  agricultural  age.  We 
need  longer  school  years,  magnet 
schools,  site-based  management,  paren- 
tal involvement  in  the  schools,  and  re- 
duction in  class  sizes.  These  are  inno- 
vative reforms  I  have  long  supported 
and  are  reforms  that  will  improve  the 
education  of  American  children. 

That  is  what  S.  2,  the  Neighborhood 
Schools  Improvement  Act,  seeks  to  do, 
and  I  am  pleased  to  support  this  legis- 
lation. This  bill  provides  $850  million 
to  the  States  to  assist  reform  efforts  in 
local  schools.  Not  for  old  ideas,  but  for 
innovative  reform  at  individual 
schools. 

That  point  needs  to  be  underscored. 
Experience  has  proven  that  decisions 
on  education  policies  are  most  respon- 
sive and  efficient  when  made  by  local 
communities.  Under  S.  2,  the  reform 
will  take  place  at  the  local  school 
level.  Each  school — whether  urban  or 
rural,  big  or  small — will  be  able  to 
adopt  those  reforms  that  will  best  meet 
the  needs  of  the  students  at  that 
school. 

The  final  version  of  this  bill  includes 
a  modified  proposal  from  the  adminis- 
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tratioil  regarding  new  American 
school  I.  New  American  schools  is  a 
good  :  dea— providing  seed  money  for 
new,  innovative,  break-the-mold 
school  I  that  will  prepare  our  children 
for  the  future.  However,  I  had  concerns 
about  bhe  original  proposal  that  came 
before  us,  and  I  want  to  commend  my 
colleaj  ues  for  fashioning  a  compromise 
that  a  lowed  the  new  American  schools 
propos  il  to  be  included  as  part  of  the 
bill. 
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proposals  for  reform  have 

(^me  from  the  private  schools  in 

My  concern,  however,  is 
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Mr.  3LENN.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
no  que  3tion  that  education  reform  has 
emerg(  d  as  one  of  the  top  policy  issues 
facing  us  in  1992.  As  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2 
the  N  eighborhood  Schools  Improve- 
ment .  ^ct,  I  believe  this  bill  is  a  first 
step  t<iward  identifying  the  important 
role  th  B  Federal  Government  has  in  the 
education  reform  movement. 

bill  outlines  the  Federal  Gov- 
emmefit's  commitment  to  our  public 
by  providing  seed  money  to 
(  ducators  willing  to  implement 
conipr(  ihensive    schoolwide    education 


reform.  S.  2  sets  six  national  edu- 
cational goals  and  targets  the  year  2000 
to  reach  them.  The  bill  mandates  that 
States  devise  a  comprehensive  edu- 
cation reform  plan  that  will  help 
achieve  the  national  education  goals. 
One  of  the  most  important  aspects  of 
this  legislation  is  that  individual 
schools  design  their  own  programs  and 
submit  proposals  they  think  will  im- 
prove academic  achievement  in  their 
area.  This  gives  States  and  commu- 
nities the  key  decisionmaking  role,  not 
the  Federal  Government.  Accountabil- 
ity is  ensured  as  continued  funding  of 
the  programs  is  based  on  progress  to- 
ward the  national  education  goals. 

An  amendment  to  S.  2  that  I  was  pre- 
pared to  offer  was  essentially  the  same 
as  S.  685,  the  Summer  Residential 
Science  Academy  Act,  which  I  intro- 
duced along  with  Senator  Hatfield  of 
Oregon.  Respecting  the  request  of  the 
Labor  and  Human  Resources  Conunit- 
tee  to  not  add  new  programs  to  S.  2,  I 
did  not  offer  the  amendment. 

It  should  be  said,  however,  that  until 
programs  are  designed  that  create  sys- 
temic change  in  how  we  educate  our 
children,  our  national  goals  and  stand- 
ards will  remain  unmet. 
Underrepresentation  of  women  and  mi- 
norities in  fields  related  to  science  and 
mathematics  and  engineering  is  a  prob- 
lem of  critical  importance.  We  can  no 
longer  afford  to  underutilize  our 
human  resources  if  we  wish  to  remain 
competitive  in  global  economy. 

The  Summer  Residential  Science 
Academy  Act  would  address  the  histor- 
ical underrepresentation  of  minorities 
and  women  in  scientific  and  engineer- 
ing careers  by  providing  additional 
hands-on  training  for  female  and  mi- 
nority 7th  through  12th  graders.  The 
program  would  stress  the  multlyear 
program  support  and  multlyear  partici- 
pation of  students  that  would  enhance 
the  students  science  and  mathematics 
education  increase  the  chances  of  the 
selection  of  a  mathematics,  science  or 
engineering  career  choice.  I  hope  that 
the  committee  will  favorably  report  S. 
625  in  the  near  future. 

I  have  opposed  the  administration's 
amendments  to  this  bill  which  would 
divert  scarce  Federal  dollars  from  our 
public  schools.  I  was  glad  to  see  that 
the  private  school  choice  demonstra- 
tion project  was  not  included  in  this 
bill.  If  this  amendment  were  adopted 
students  could  attend  private,  reli- 
giously affiliated  schools  at  taxpayers 
expense.  I  have  consistently  opposed 
attempts  by  Congress  to  encourage  the 
use  of  Federal  funds  to  support  public 
funds  to  nonpublic  education,  whether 
in  the  form  of  tuition  tax  credits, 
vouchers,  or  now  parental  choice.  This 
provision  would  have  been  the  first 
step  toward  establishing  a  permanent, 
voucher  program. 

We  have  a  system  of  public  education 
in  this  country  that  is  available  to  all 
children.  If  this  educational  system  is 


not  producing  the  high  level  of 
achievement  this  Nation  now  needs,  we 
cannot  abandon  them,  but  rather  find 
ways  to  make  improvements.  I  believe 
that  the  Neighborhood  Schools  Im- 
provement Act,  is  a  stronger  proposal 
than  the  administration's  America 
2000,  for  beginning  the  necessary  re- 
form of  education  in  this  country. 

LEARNFARE  AMENDMENT 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  take  a  moment  to  talk  about 
the  Learnfare  amendment.  I  believe 
that  the  concept  of  Learnfare  is  a  good 
one.  Like  many  of  my  collegues,  I  be- 
lieve there  should  be  some  connection 
between  government  support  and  indi- 
vidual responsibility. 

The  idea  of  Learnfare  is  a  good  one, 
namely  to  tie  a  child's  school  attend- 
ance to  a  family's  receipt  of  AFDC 
money.  There  is  no  question  that  the 
longer  a  child  stays  in  school,  the  less 
likely  that  child  is  to  become  welfare 
dependent  in  the  future.  A  high  school 
diploma  can  play  a  major  role  in 
breaking  the  cycle  of  dependency,  and 
we  should  do  all  we  can  to  encourage 
children  to  pursue  education. 

However,  I  voted  against  this  amend- 
ment because  I  am  concerned  that  any 
punitive  measures  taken  against  a  fam- 
ily be  linked  to  increased  social  serv- 
ices. Very  often  truant  children  live  in 
dysfunctional  families  where  there  are 
a  variety  of  problems.  If  we  are  going 
to  penalize  these  families  for  not  keep- 
ing their  children  in  school,  we  should 
also  ensure  that  we  do  everything  pos- 
sible to  provide  the  family  and  the 
child  with  the  services  they  need  to  get 
them  back  in  school. 

That  is  the  purpose  of  the  waiver  pro- 
gram, to  tie  the  sanctions  to  social 
services.  So,  the  families  may  lose 
something,  but  they  get  something  in 
return.  By  keeping  the  waiver  program 
intact,  I  think  the  Learnfare  Program 
will  be  more  constructive  for  the  fami- 
lies. After  all,  our  goal  is  not  to  punish 
families,  but  to  help  them. 

WIRTH  AMENDMENT  TO  S.  2 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  al- 
though I  have  been  a  consistent  sup- 
porter of  funding  for  education  and  job 
training  programs  over  the  years,  I 
could  not  support  the  narrow  focus  of 
the  Wirth  amendment  to  S.  2.  This 
amendment  was  a  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  the  1990  budget  agreement  should 
be  realigned  to  certain  programs.  As 
much  as  we  need  those  programs,  there 
are  other  vital  areas — health,  housing, 
the  homeless,  substance  abuse  pro- 
grams, the  environment,  deficit  reduc- 
tion and  tax  reduction  which  deserve 
attention. 

It  should  be  noted  that  on  September 
10,  1991,  I  voted  in  favor  of  an  amend- 
ment to  waive  the  Budget  Act  for  con- 
sideration of  the  Harkin  amendment, 
which  would  have  increased  budget  au- 
thority by  $3,148  billion  for  a  broad 
array  of  education,  health  and  human 
service  programs.  This  amendment  also 


shifted  funds  from  defense  to  domestic 
accounts. 

Mr.  President,  I  was  not  prepared  to 
take  up  such  an  important  issue  at  this 
time,  without  following  the  appro- 
priate process.  In  my  view,  this  issue 
should  be  considered  by  the  Budget  and 
Appropriations  Committees,  so  that 
the  Senate  can  develop  a  plan  for  the 
equitable  distribution  of  savings  real- 
ized through  reductions  in  defense 
spending. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  in- 
quiry, has  the  Peace  Corps  amendment 
been  accepted?  Have  we  completed 
final  action  on  that  particular  modi- 
fication? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Peace  Corps  amendment  was  modified. 
The  modification  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  final  passage. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second? 

There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  committee  amendment  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute,  as  amended. 

The  committee  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute,  as  amended,  was 
agrreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  our 
action  on  the  Neighborhood  Schools 
Improvement  Act  is  the  first  of  what  I 
hope  will  be  several  successful  steps  by 
the  Senate  this  year  to  lay  the  proper 
Federal  groundwork  for  improving  edu- 
cation and  revitalizing  the  Nation's 
schools.  Our  schools  are  primarily  a 
State  and  local  responsibility,  but  Fed- 
eral leadership  is  essential,  too,  and  it 
has  been  significantly  and  continu- 
ously lacking  in  recent  years. 

In  the  past  decade  the  Federal  share 
of  spending  on  education  has  fallen  by 
a  third.  Our  failure  to  Invest  in  early 
childhood  development,  education  and 
job  training  has  had  severe  con- 
sequences. A  third  of  the  Nation's  chil- 
dren, as  many  as  2  million  students  a 
year,  do  not  enter  school  ready  to 
learn. 

Two-thirds  of  the  recent  high  school 
graduates  lack  essential  skills  to  move 
into  the  work  force.  If  we  neglect  our 
schools,  we  undermine  our  future.  S.  2, 
the  Neighborhood  Schools  Improve- 
ment Act,  is  a  giant  step  on  the  road 
back.  It  authorizes  $850  million  in  fis- 
cal year  1992,  and  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  in  future  years  to  help  strug- 
gling schools  across  the  country  to  im- 
prove themselves  and  restore  American 
elementary  and  secondary  public  edu- 
cation to  the  eminence  they  deserve. 


There  are  five  key  features  of  the  leg- 
islation. It  will  help  thousands  of  local 
schools  to  improve  academic  achieve- 
ment and  not  just  535.  The  schools  that 
will  receive  the  assistance  will  be 
picked  by  State  officials,  not  by  the 
Federal  Secretary  of  Education. 

For  the  first  time  strict  accountabil- 
ity requirements  are  included.  To  re- 
tain their  funding  schools  must  show 
progress  in  the  achievement  of  their 
students.  Only  public  schools  are  fund- 
ed. We  rejected,  for  good  reason,  the 
deeply  fought  notion  that  Federal  aid 
to  private  schools  should  be  the  heart 
of  our  Federal  efforts  to  improve  the 
public  schools. 

Above  all,  the  proposals  for  reform 
will  be  developed  at  the  level  of  the 
local  school.  Teachers,  school  leaders, 
parents,  members  of  the  community 
will  participate  in  the  process  of  de- 
signing and  implementing  the  plan 
that  will  best  meet  their  local  needs. 
There  is  no  one-size-fits-all  model  for 
education  reform.  The  greatest 
strength  is  in  our  diversity,  and  out  of 
our  great  diversity  will  emerge  a  new 
greatness  for  American  Education. 

Finally,  I  want  to  commend  my  col- 
leagues who  played  a  special  role  in 
achieving  this  success.  I  thank  in  par- 
ticular my  friends  and  colleagues  Sen- 
ator Hatch,  Senator  Kassebaum,  Sen- 
ator Cochran,  who  have  very  much 
been  Involved  in  the  floor  debate,  as 
they  have  in  the  course  of  our  commit- 
tee deliberations.  Senator  Jeffords, 
and  others,  who  have  been  involved  in 
the  substance  and  shaping  of  the  legis- 
lation and  who  have  been  extremely 
helpful  as  we  address  some  of  the 
amendments. 

I  am  deeply  obligated  to  Senator 
Pell  who  is  the  chairman  of  the  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee  and  has  done 
more  In  shaping  and  fashioning  cer- 
tainly higher  education  than  any  of 
our  Members  and  we  thank  him  for  all 
of  the  efforts.  Also,  other  members  of 
our  conunittee:  Senator  Simon,  Sen- 
ator Metzenbaum,  Senator  Dodd,  Sen- 
ator Harkin,  Senator  Barbara  Mikul- 
SKi,  Senator  Bingaman,  who  had  a  key 
role  in  shaping  the  goals  panel.  All  of 
them  have  been  of  great  help  and  as- 
sistant in  shaping  the  legislation. 

I  want  to  thank  in  particular  our 
staffs  for  all  of  their  help  and  assist- 
ance, and  thank  the  majority  leader  for 
scheduling  this  legislation  as  the  first 
order  of  business.  It  is  the  first  order  of 
business,  I  think,  for  millions  of  Amer- 
ican families.  I  welcome  the  oppor- 
tunity and  the  cooperation  we  have  re- 
ceived from  all  of  the  Members  to  be 
able  to  get  to  this  issue,  voted  on  and 
resolved  early  in  this  session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  I  think  that  one 
goal  we  all  share  Mr.  President,  in  S.  2 
is  the  improvement  of  our  Nation's  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools.  That 
is  what  unites  us. 


This  is  a  point  made  by  an  editorial 
in  this  morning's  Washington  Post, 
which  noted  that  specific  controversies 
regarding  this  bill  "merely  marks  a 
more  widespread  agreement:  It's  time 
to  reach  down  to  specific  school  dis- 
tricts and  even  to  individual  schools." 
The  editorial  goes  on  to  point  out  that 
the  President  deserves  great  credit  for 
keeping  up  "steady  beat  for  reform," 
and — indeed — he  does.  This  bill  reflects 
in  many  ways  a  nimiber  of  initiatives 
the  President  has  been  encouraging, 
and  I  believe  that  is  one  of  the  real 
strengths  of  this  bill. 

In  the  course  of  the  debate  on  S.  2, 
several  modifications  have  been  made 
in  the  bill,  and  I  would  like  to  take  a 
moment  to  highlight  a  few  of  them. 

First  of  all,  I  am  pleased  that  S.  2 
now  incorporate  some  of  the  reform 
proposals  put  forward  by  President 
Bush  in  the  areas  of  New  American 
Schools  and  education  flexibility.  I  be- 
lieve that  both  offer  great  possibilities. 
I  would  particularly  like  to  thank  Sen- 
ator Cochran  for  his  work  with  respect 
to  including  New  American  Schools  ac- 
tivities in  S.  2.  Under  the  agreement 
reached.  States  which  want  to  estab- 
lish New  American  Schools  may  apply 
to  the  Secretary  of  Education  for  au- 
thority to  waive  the  requirement  that 
90  percent  of  their  funding  allotment 
be  distributed  directly  to  neighborhood 
schools.  Under  the  waiver  authority, 
up  to  25  percent  of  the  allotment  could 
be  retained  for  the  development  of  New 
American  Schools. 

This  provision  permits  States  which 
wish  to  do  so  to  develop  New  American 
Schools.  Across  the  Nation,  hundreds 
of  conmiunities  have  begun  the  process 
by  committing  themselves  to  being 
America  2000  communities.  Likewise, 
31  States  have  embraced  the  goals  of 
America  2000.  Given  the  enthusiastic 
reception  thus  far  on  the  part  of  States 
and  localities  across  the  country,  I  feel 
that  many  will  want  to  pursue  the  op- 
tion of  creating  New  American 
Schools. 

The  bill  also  incorporates  a  proposal 
championed  by  Senator  Hatfield 
which  would  allow  local  education 
agencies  to  waive  Federal  regulations 
which  impede  the  ability  of  teachers  to 
focus  on  providing  the  best  possible 
education  for  their  students.  This  pro- 
posal puts  teachers  back  in  the  deci- 
sionmaking role  of  deciding  how  best 
to  teach  their  students. 

During  last  year's  Teachers  and  Prin- 
cipals of  the  Year  hearing  held  by  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources,  several  teachers  tes- 
tified to  the  need  to  provide  greater 
flexibility.  Certainly,  many  Federal 
regulations  are  necessary  and  impor- 
tant. At  the  same  time,  teachers 
should  not  have  to  spend  their  time  in- 
terpreting Federal  regulations  or  figur- 
ing out  how  to  work  within  their  con- 
fines if  they  are  actually  a  hindrance 
to  good  education  practice. 
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jroblem  is  that  regulations  are 
for  each  separate  Federal  pro- 
ind  the  interaction  among  them 
ways  considered.  Another  prob- 
that  not  all  school  or  teachers 
the  same  way,  serve  the  same 
populations,  or  have  the  same 
in   their  communities.    Our 
,  principals,  and  district  super- 
are  in  a  position  where  they 
the  problems  with  the  reg- 
.  This  provision  puts  them  in  a 
where  they  can  do  something 
problems  as  well. 
)ill  also  makes  a  start  toward 
with  the  issues  of  educational 
and  testing,  which  have  been 
of  much  discussion  over  the 
It  provides  authority  for  the 
of  the  State  National  As- 
of     Educational      Progress 
trial   program,   due   to   expire 
.  That  authority  is  needed  at 
in  order  to  permit  advance 
for  any  future  trials  which 
>s  may  authorize  as  part  of  leg- 
reauthorization   the  Office  of 
Research    and    Improve- 
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Educat  lonal 
ment  [( )ERI]. 
Providing  the  authority  and  lead- 
continue  these  trials  will  allow 
ore  complete  evaluation  of  the 
and  interest  in  such  trend  data 
parjiicipating  States.  Such  an  ex- 
also  will  provide  the  data  Con- 
ijeeds  to  help  evaluate  the  fea- 
foresee  the  impact,  and  esti- 
Xtie  cost  of  a  fully  implemented 
1  lAEP  before  we  decide  to  move 

trial  stage. 
aAdltion,  S.  2  adopts  the  rec- 
ommer  dations  of  the  National  Council 
on  Stai  idards  and  Testing  for  starting  a 
process  by  which  broader  questions  of 
standai  ds  and  testing  can  be  addressed. 
I  woul(  emphasize,  however,  that  this 
is  the  1  eginning  of  this  discussion — not 
the  end  point. 

If  we  are  moving  in  the  direction  of 
develoi  ing  national  standards,  we  must 
have  b  road  debate  and  consensus  on 
what  tl  lose  standards  should  be.  Teach- 
ers mu  Jt  have  a  major  role  in  the  de- 
velopmjnt  of  the  standards,  they  are 
the  one  s  who  will  be  implementing  the 
standards  by  turning  them  into  curric- 
helping  students  meet  the 
They  must  be  closely  in- 
from  the  start  of  this  process  if 
waqt  to  see  wide-scale  adoption  of 


fo :  the  development  of  a  national 
nfany  difficult  questions  deserv- 
broad  public  debate  remain.   I 
to  believe  it  would  be  a  mis- 
rush  headlong  into  some  type 
test  or  system  of  tests.  We 
satisfied  that  such  assessment 
the  time,  effort,  and  money 
1  ^ould  be  involved, 
matter  of  common   sense,   we 
so  make  sure  that  we  allow  ade- 
for  teachers  and  students  to 
and  be  exposed  to  new  stand- 
any  resulting  new  curricula 


lo 
and 


before  we  implement  tests  on  them. 
Otherwise,  we  will  have  spent  a  lot  of 
money  to  develop  another  test  that 
shows  our  students  performing  poorly. 
If  we  choose  to  develop  some  type  of 
national  test  or  system  of  tests,  I  be- 
lieve that  the  primary  goal  of  the  test 
or  tests  should  be  to  improve  teaching 
and  learning  and  inform  teachers  and 
students.  The  Federal  role  should  be 
one  of  informing  the -debate  on  assess- 
ment practices  and  supporting  the 
local  efforts. 

With  respect  to  school  choice,  I  am 
disappointed  that  the  Senate  passed  up 
the  opportunity  to  create  a  small  dem- 
onstration program  which  would  have 
allowed  us  to  get  some  solid  informa- 
tion regarding  the  actual  effects  of 
school  choice.  The  debate  over  choice 
will  be  both  endless  and  pointless  until 
such  information  is  available  to  us. 

Finally,  the  bill  before  us  preserves 
the  basic  block  grant  structure  which 
recognizes  the  key  role  which  States 
play  in  education  and  education  re- 
form. Likewise,  it  maintains  provisions 
designed  to  strengthen  neighborhood 
schools.  That.  I  believe,  is  a  particu- 
larly important  focus. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  the  real 
answers  in  education  will  be  found  out- 
side Washington.  I  have  strongly  be- 
lieved this.  I  suppose  because  of  my 
days  as  a  local  school  board  member 
and  my  involvement  with  tutoring  and 
various  other  programs  at  the  local 
level.  It  is  my  hope,  however,  and  I  be- 
lieve it  is  the  case,  that  this  legislation 
will  be  of  assistance  in  the  search  for 
solutions  by  encouraging  States  and  lo- 
calities to  seek  improvements  of  local 
schools  and  to  think  boldly  in  terms  of 
reform.  That  is  what  I  believe  S.  2  is  all 
about,  and  it  is  on  that  basis  that  I 
strongly  offer  my  support  for  S.  2. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I 
know  we  are  prepared  to  move  to  final 
passage,  but  I  do  want  to  mention  the 
members  of  the  staff  on  all  sides  that 
were  very,  very  helpful.  On  our  com- 
mittee staff,  Nick  Littlefield,  Terry 
Hartle,  Suzanne  Ramos,  and  Rusty 
Barbour.  On  Senator  Pell's  staff. 
David  Evans  and  Ann  Young.  On  Sen- 
ator Mitchell's  staff.  John  Hilley  and 
Kim  Wallace.  For  Senator  Hatch.  Lau- 
rie Chivers.  Senator  Kassebaum  might 
want  to  mention  some. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts.  I  would  like 
to  thank  all  the  staff  members  in- 
volved with  this  bill.  Many  on  both 
sides  worked  long  hours  to  move  this 
legislation  through  the  process.  On  the 
Republican  side.  I  would  particularly 
like  to  thank  Susan  Hattan,  Lisa  Ross, 
and  Sondra  Nickel  of  my  staff,  Laurie 
Chivers  and  Corine  Larson  with  Sen- 
ator Hatch,  Doris  Dixon  with  Senator 
Cochran,  Pam  Kruse  with  Senator  Jef- 
fords, Rolf  Lund  and  Carolyn  Boos 
with  Senator  Durenberger.  Kent 
Talbert  with  Senator  Thurmond,  and 
Alison  Carroll  with  Senator  Coats. 


Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  also  I 
thank  Adele  Robinson  for  Senator 
Adams,  Bob  Shireman  for  Senator 
Simon,  Ray  Ramirez  for  Senator  Binoa- 
MAN.  Bev  Schroeder  for  Senator  Har- 
KiN,  Joan  Oilman  for  Senator  Dodd. 
and  Cheryl  Birdsall  for  Senator 
Metzenbaum.  Also  a  group  of  interns 
in  the  Labor  Committee:  Dan  Ivey- 
Soto,  Hector  De  LaTorre,  Tom  Clyde, 
Lauren  Burke,  Joe  Murray,  Katherine 
Herrera,  Heather  McGuire.  Meeghan 
Punty,  and  some  interns:  Kevin  Mar- 
tin, Wendy  Bloom.  Kate  Scurria.  and 
Nevla  O'Connor.  These  last  four  were 
students  who  came  for  a  period  of  3 
weeks,  enormously  talented  and  cre- 
ative young  people  who  just  came  down 
here  at  the  right  time,  doing  a  lot  of 
research,  particularly  about  what  was 
happening  out  in  local  communities.  I 
thought  they  made  a  very  important 
contribution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
mentioning  the  staff  causes  me  to  rise 
to  make  a  comment  or  two  that  I 
would  like  to  extend  in  comments  for 
the  Record  on  one  of  the  more  inter- 
esting contributions  to  this  bill  that 
we  did  not  vote  on,  the  adoption  of 
charter  education.  The  chairman  was 
good  enough  to  pick  that  up.  Senator 
Lieberman  and  I  both  sponsored  it. 

I  want  to  thank  Terry  Hartle  par- 
ticularly for  his  understanding  in  the 
period  of  time  from  markup  to  now  of 
how  important  this  kind  of  choice  in 
public  education  is  going  to  be  in  the 
future  and  to  thank  Carolyn  Boos  of 
my  staff  and  particularly  a  young  man 
who  has  three  children,  ages  3.  6.  and  9, 
out  in  Minnesota  by  the  name  of  Jon 
Schroeder  who  put  this  thing  together, 
worked  with  the  Democrats,  the  legis- 
lature, the  State  of  Minnesota  over  the 
last  22  years  to  make  this  a  reality.  It 
is  one  of  the  contributions  that  people 
on  our  home  staffs  who  are  not  here  in 
Washington  every  day  with  us  can 
make  for  the  future  of  their  children 
and  the  children  of  all  Americans.  I 
thank  the  Chair  and  ranking  member. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  have  mentioned  Senator  Duren- 
berger on  this  particular  issue  as  well, 
and  I  thank  him  for  bringing  it  up. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  an  amendment 
to  the  title.  I  understand  it  is  appro- 
priate at  this  time  that  it  be  the  com- 
plete title  to  the  legislation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  to  the  title  is  in  order 
after  the  bill  has  been  passed. 

Is  there  further  debate  on  the  bill?  If 
not,  the  bill  having  been  read  the  third 
time,  the  question  is,  Shall  the  bill,  as 
amended,  pass?  The  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered.  The  clerk  will  call  the 
role. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  [Mr.  Harkin]  and  the 
Senator  from  Nebreiska  [Mr.  Kerrey] 
are  necessarily  absent. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are  there 
any  other  Senators  in  the  Chamber  de- 
siring to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  92, 
nays  6,  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  9  Leg.] 
YEAS— 92 


Adams 

Exon 

Mikulskl 

Akaka 

Ford 

Mitchell 

Baucus 

Fowler 

Moynlhan 

Bentsen 

Olenn 

Murkowski 

BIden 

Gore 

Nlckles 

BIngaman 

Gorton 

Nunn 

Bond 

Graham 

Packwood 

Boren 

Oramm 

Pell 

Bradley 

Grassley 

Pressler 

Breaiu 

Hatch 

Pryor 

Brown 

Hatfield 

Reld 

Bryan 

Henin 

Rlegle 

Bumpers 

Hollings 

Robb 

Burdlck 

Inouye 

Rockefeller 

Burns 

Jeffords 

Roth 

Byrd 

Johnston 

Rudman 

Chafee 

Kassebaum 

Sanford 

Coata 

Kasten 

Sarhanes 

Cochran 

Kennedy 

Sasser 

Cohen 

Kerry 

Seymour 

Conrad 

Kohl 

Shelby 

Cranston 

Lautenberg 

Simon 

D'Amalo 

Leahy 

Simpson 

Danforth 

Levin 

Specter 

Daschle 

Lieberman 

Stevens 

DeConclnl 

Lott 

Thurmond 

Dixon 

Lugar 

Warner 

Dodd 

Mack 

Wellstone 

Dole 

McCain 

Wlrth 

Domenici 

McConnell 

Wofford 

Durenberger 

Metzenbaum 

Craig 
Garn 


NAYS— 6 

Helms  Symms 

Smith  Wallop 

NOT  VOTING— 2 


Harkin  Kerrey 

So  the  bill  (S.  2),  as  amended,  was 
passed  as  follows: 

s.  2 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 

aECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE  AND  TABLE  OF  CON- 
TENTS. 

(a)  Short  TrrLE.— This  Act  may  be  cited  as 
the  "Neighborhood  Schools  Improvement 
Act" 

(b)  Table  of  Contents.— The  table  of  con- 
tents is  as  follows: 

Sec.  1.  Short  title  and  table  of  contents. 
Sec.  2.  Findings  and  purposes. 
TITLE  I— NATIONAL  EDUCATION  GOALS 
PART  A— NATIONAL  GOALS 

ESec.  101.  Purpose. 

Sec.  102.  School  readiness. 

Sec.  103.  School  completion. 

Sec.  104.  Student  achievement. 

Sec.  105.  Mathematics  and  science. 

Sec.  106.  Family  literacy  and  lifelong  learn- 
ing. 

Sec.  107.  Safe,     disciplined,     and     drug-free 
schools. 
Part  B— national  academic  Report  Card 

Sec.  HI.  Short  title. 
Sec.  112.  Findings  and  purpose. 
Sec.  113.  National  Education  Goals  panel. 
Sec.  114.  Functions. 
Sec.  115.  Annual  report  card. 
Sec.  116.  Powers  of  the  Panel. 
Sec.  117.  Administrative  provisions. 
Sec.  118.  Director  and  staff;  experts  and  con- 
sultants. 
Sec.  119.  Authorization  of  appropriations. 

Part  C— National  Education  Standards 
AND  Assessments  Council 
Sec.  131.  National  Education  Standards  and 
Assessments  Council. 


Sec.  132.  Annual  reports. 
Sec.  133.  Powersof  the  Council. 
Sec.  134.  Administrative  provisions. 
Sec.  135.  Director  and  staff;  experts  and  con- 
sultants. 
Sec.  136.  Authorization  of  appropriations. 
TITLE  U— NEIGHBORHOOD  SCHOOLS 
IMPROVEMENT  ACT 

Sec.  201.  Purpose. 

Sec.  202.  Allotment  of  funds. 

Sec.  203.  State  application. 

Sec.  204.  Neighborhood  Schools  Improve- 
ment Advisory  Council. 

Sec.  205.  State  Neighborhood  Schools  Im- 
provement Plan  and  report  on 
restrictions. 

Sec.  206.  Review  of  State  plans. 

Sec.  207.  State  administration  and  local  ap- 
plications. 

Sec.  208.  Use  of  funds. 

Sec.  209.  Requirements  relating  to  use  of  al- 
lotments. 

Sec.  210.  Evaluation  requirements. 

Sec.  211.  Dissemination  of  exemplary  prac- 
tices by  the  Secretary. 

Sec.  212.  Authorization  of  appropriations. 
TITLE  m— EDUCATIONAL  REFORM  AND 
FLEXIBILITY 

Sec.  301.  Statement  of  findings  and  purpose. 

Sec.  302.  Flexibility    and   accountability    in 
education  and  related  services. 
TITLE  IV— DISTANCE  LEARNING 

Sec.  401.  Distance  learning  study. 

Sec.  402.  Distance  learning  policy  study. 

Sec.  403.  Definition. 

TITLE  V— PEACE  CORPS 

Sec.  501.  Findings. 

Sec.  502.  Sense  of  the  Senate. 

TITLE  VI— MISCELLANEOUS 

Sec.  601.  Improved  statistics  regarding  Amer- 
ican schools. 

Sec.  602.  Freedom  of  speech  on  campus. 

Sec.  603.  Technical  amendment. 

Sec.  604.  General  Accounting  Office  report  on 
the  effect  of  tax  incentives  on 
local  public  school  finance. 
TITLE  VII— DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  701.  Definitions. 

SEC.  2.  FINDINGS  AND  PURPOSES. 

(a)  Findings.— Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  to  achieve  the  National  Education 
Goals  each  State  must  develop  and  Imple- 
ment widely  shared,  comprehensive  strate- 
gies to  support  the  revitalizatlon  of  all  pub- 
lic elementary  and  secondary  schools; 

(2)  education  improvement  will  require 
statewide  reform  strategies  and  an 
unshakable  long-term  commitment  by  State 
policymakers; 

(3)  educational  Improvement  will  require 
adequate  commitment  and  investment  from 
the  Federal  Government; 

(4)  educational  reform  will  require  that 
teachers  and  school  leaders  play  the  central 
role  In  designing  and  implementing  changes 
at  the  school  level  and  they  must  have  ac- 
cess to  high-quality  training  and  profes- 
sional development  to  maximize  that  role 
and  increase  their  effectiveness; 

(5)  ultimately,  meaningful  educational  re- 
form will  be  achieved  on  a  school  by  school 
t>asis; 

(6)  innovative  and  successful  reform  initia- 
tives which  are  underway  in  schools 
throughout  the  Nation  are  not  being  rep- 
licated in  sufficient  number  by  schools 
where  identical  practices  would  further  the 
National  Education  Goals; 

(7)  teachers,  principals,  parents  and  mem- 
bers of  the  local  community  can,  in  collabo- 


ration with  the  local  educational  agency,  de- 
sign effective  education  reform  strategies  to 
achieve  the  National  Education  Goals  and  be 
strongly  committed  to  such  plans  if  these  In- 
dividuals have  access  to  the  resources  to  im- 
plement such  plans; 

(8)  schools  receiving  resources  under  this 
Act  to  implement  a  reform  plan  should  be  re- 
quired to  show  improved  academic  achieve- 
ment and  progress  towards  the  achievement 
of  the  National  Education  Goals; 

(9)  the  Federal  Government  can  best  en- 
courage efforts  to  achieve  the  National  Edu- 
cation Goals  by  making  resources  available 
to  States  for  the  development  of  coherent 
and  coordinated  education  reform  plans  and 
to  assist  neighborhood  public  schools  in  im- 
plementing education  reform  efforts;  and 

(10)  the  Federal  Government  can  also  en- 
courage reform  by  establishing  an  independ- 
ent, non-partisan  mechanism  to  measure 
progress  toward  the  achievement  of  the  Na- 
tional Education  Goals. 

(b)  Purpose.— It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  Act 
to  provide  resources  to  assist  States  and 
neighborhood  public  schools  in  the  design 
and  Implementation  of  education  reform 
strategies  to  Improve  student  achievement 
and  achieve  the  National  Education  Goals. 

TITLE  I— NATIONAL  EDUCATION  GOALS 
PART  A— NATIONAL  GOALS 
SEC.  101.  PURPOSE. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to  establish  a 
plan  of  action  for  the  initial  steps  that  the 
Federal  Government  must  take  in  order  to 
assist  teachers,  school  leaders,  parents. 
State  and  local  governments,  and  businesses 
in  the  joint  effort  of  achieving  the  National 
Education  Goals  as  outlined  in  this  title. 

SEC.  102.  school  readiness. 

(a)  Findings.— The  Congress  finds  that  the 
Federal  Government  should  expand  its  com- 
mitment to  school  readiness  to  ensure  that 
all  children  are  ready  and  able  to  begin 
school. 

(b)  POLICY.— It  is  the  goal  of  the  United 
States  that,  by  the  year  2000,  all  children  in 
America  will  start  school  ready  to  learn.  As 
part  of  the  joint  effort  of  Federal,  State,  and 
local  governments,  organizations,  institu- 
tions and  individuals  in  achieving  this  goal, 
the  Federal  Government  will  take  steps— 

(1)  to  provide  Head  Start  services  to  every 
eligible  child  who  needs  such  services; 

(2)  to  provide  sufficient  funding  for  the  spe- 
cial supplemental  food  progiam  for  women, 
infants,  and  children  so  that  all  potentially 
eligible  women,  infants,  and  children  have 
access  to  the  services  provided  by  the  pro- 
gram; 

(3)  to  assure  that  all  women  have  access  to 
affordable,  high  quality  prenatal  care  and 
that  all  infants  and  children  have  access  to 
affordable,  high  quality  comprehensive  and 
preventive  health  care,  by  providing  suffi- 
cient funding  for  programs.  Including  the 
Maternal  and  Child  Health  Services  Block 
Grant,  the  Community  and  Migrant  Health 
Center  Grant  Program,  Medicaid,  and  the 
Childhood  Immunization  Grant  Program; 

(4)  to  expand  funding  for  Even  Start  and 
the  Follow  Through  Act  to  allow  programs 
to  reach  all  parts  of  the  United  States  and  to 
allow  each  State  to  fund  a  sufficient  number 
of  programs  throughout  the  State  so  that  ap- 
proaches are  available  for  local  educational 
agencies,  the  State  educational  agency,  and 
other  organizations  to  adopt  and  implement; 

(5)  to  provide  sufficient  funding  to  assist 
States  in  providing  a  free  appropriate  public 
education  to  preschool  children  with  disabil- 
ities and  early  intervention  services  to  in- 
fants and  toddlers  with  disabilities  and  their 
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pursuant  to  the  Individuals  With 
Education  Act;  and 
assure  that  every  child  participating 

childhood  education  Is  taught  by  a 
.lified  teacher. 

SCHOOL  COMPLKTION. 

FINDINGS.— The  Congress  finds  that  in 
r  the  Nation  to  improve  its  economic 
tiveness.  each  individual  In  the  Unit- 
Stages  must  be  educated  to  his  or  her 
potential  and  must  be  encouraged 
secondary  school. 
Ft)LiCY.— It  is  the  goal  of  the  United 
hat,  by  the  year  2000.  the  high  school 
rate  will  increase  to  at  least  90 
As  part  of  the  joint  effort  of  Fed- 
i,  and  local  governments,  organlza- 
1  istitutions  and  individuals  in  achiev- 
goal,  the  Federal  Government  will 
cotislstent  steps — 

expand  funding  for  secondary  school 
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collect  uniform,  reliable  data  from 
with  respect  to  school  completion 


.—It  is  the  goal  of  the  United 
hat,  by  the  year  2O0O,  American  stu- 
ill  leave  grades  4,  8,  and  12  having 
competency  over  challenging 
matter    including   English,    mathe- 
science.  foreign  languages,  history, 
.  and  every  school  in  America 
that  all   students  learn  to  use 
well,  so  they  may  be  prepared 
citizenship,  further  learning, 
ve    employment,    and    Independent 
our  modern  economy.  As  part  of  the 
of  Federal,  State,  and  local  gov- 
organlzatlons,  institutions  and  in- 
in  achieving  this  goal,  the  Federal 
will  take  steps- 
provide  appropriate  educational  as- 
for  all  disadvantaged  children  in  the 
States  by  increasing  the  particlpa- 
eligible  children  in  programs  under 
1  of  title  I  of  the  Elementary  and 

Education  Act  of  1965; 
fulfill  the  commitment  made  by  the 
states  in  1975  to  provide  40  percent  of 
of  educating  children  with  disabil- 


reward    successful     programs    in 

with    concentrations    of    disadvan- 

illdren; 

promote  efforts  that  encourage  all 
to  be  involved  in  activities  that 
promotA  and  demonstrate  good  citizenship, 
comma  ilty  service,  and  personal  responsibil- 
ity; and 
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encourage  highly  qualified  Individ- 
secome  teachers  and  to  remain  in  the 
profession. 

MATHEMATICS  AND  SCIENCE. 

3.— The  Congress  finds  that— 
,  students  in  the  United  States  are 
students    from   other   Industrialized 
on  testa  measuring  achievement  in 
matben  atlcs  and  science; 

(2)  til )  Federal  Government  has  a  signifi- 
cant rale  in  promoting  the  study  of  mathe- 


matics and  science  in  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools  by  providing  financial  assist- 
ance to  local  educational  agencies  to  im- 
prove the  general  quality  of  programs  for  the 
study  of  mathematics  and  science  through 
authorized  mathematics  and  science  edu- 
cation programs;  and 

(3)  the  Federal  Government  has  indirectly 
assisted  in  the  postsecondary  study  of  math- 
ematics and  science  by  providing  future  sci- 
entists, mathematicians,  and  engineers  with 
financial  assistance  to  attend  postsecondary 
institutions,  but  more  incentives  are  needed 
to  attract  high-achieving  students  into  these 
areas  of  study. 

(b)  Policy.— It  Is  the  goal  of  the  United 
States  that,  by  the  year  2000,  United  States 
students  will  be  first  In  the  world  In  mathe- 
matics and  science  achievement.  As  part  of 
the  joint  effort  of  Federal,  State,  and  local 
governments,  organizations,  institutions  and 
individuals  in  achieving  this  goal,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  will  take  steps — 

(1)  to  expand  funding  for  the  Excellence  in 
Mathematics,  Science,  and  Engineering  Act 
of  1990  to  increase  the  number  of  Individuals, 
particularly  women  and  minorities,  in  grad- 
uate and  undergraduate  programs  in  mathe- 
matics, science,  and  engineering; 

(2)  to  expand  funding  for  the  Dwight  D.  Ei- 
senhower Mathematics  and  Science  Edu- 
cation Act  so  that  all  elementary  teachers 
and  all  secondary  teachers  of  mathematics 
and  science  will  have  an  opportunity  for  up- 
dating and  improving  their  mathematics  and 
science  education  skills; 

(3)  to  expand  funding  for  such  Act  so  that 
all  elementary  school  teachers  have  an  op- 
portunity for  skill  improvement; 

(4)  to  award  scholarships  to  high-achieving 
students  to  pursue  the  study  of  mathe- 
matics, science,  and  related  subjects  at  post- 
secondary  institutions;  and 

(5)  to  encourage  highly  qualified  individ- 
uals to  become  and  to  remain  mathematics 
and  science  teachers  in  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools. 

SEC.     106.     FAMILY    LITERACY    AND    LIFELONG 
LEARNING. 

(a)  Findings.— The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  nearly  30.000,000  adults  in  the  United 
States  are  lacking  literacy  skills  which  lim- 
its their  ability  to  read,  write,  or  speak  In 
English  or  to  compute  or  solve  problems  ef- 
fectively; and 

(2)  the  Federal  Government  has  a  respon- 
sibility to  assist  State  and  local  govern- 
ments In  providing  literacy  services  to  those 
individuals  in  need  of  such  services  so  that 
they  may  be  full  participants  in  society. 

(b)  Policy.— It  is  the  goal  of  the  United 
States  that,  by  the  year  2000,  every  Amer- 
ican will  be  literate  and  will  possess  the 
knowledge  and  skills  necessary  to  compete 
in  a  global  economy  and  exercise  the  rights 
and  responsibilities  of  citizenship.  As  part  of 
the  joint  effort  of  Federal,  State,  and  local 
governments,  organizations,  institutions  and 
individuals  in  achieving  this  goal,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  will  take  steps— 

(1)  to  provide  increased  funding  for  the 
Adult  Education  Act  so  that  all  eligible  indi- 
viduals who  seek  such  services  under  such 
Act  will  receive  such  services; 

(2)  to  expand  Federal  assistance  for  lit- 
eracy programs  in  order  to  assist  State  and 
local  governments,  public  libraries,  organi- 
zations and  volunteers  in  providing  all  Indi- 
viduals lacking  literacy  skills  the  oppor- 
tunity to  acquire  skills  needed  to  function  in 
society;  and 

(3)  to  provide  increased  funding  for  the  re- 
habilitation and  training  of  young  persons 
with  disabilities  in  accordance  with  the  Re- 
habilitation Act  of  1973. 


SEC.   107.  SAFE,  DISCIPLINED,  AND  DRUG-FREE 
SCHOOLS. 

(a)  Findings.— The  Congress  finds  thatr- 

(1)  use  of  illicit  drugs  and  alcohol  contin- 
ues to  be  a  major  problem  that  threatens  the 
safety  of  the  children  of  the  Nation  and  Im- 
pedes their  ability  to  succeed  in  school  and 
in  their  lives;  and 

(2)  more  Federal  efforts  are  urgently  need- 
ed in  the  areas  of  drug  and  alcohol  abuse 
education  and  prevention. 

(b)  POLICY.— It  is  the  goal  of  the  United 
States  that,  by  the  year  2000,  every  school  in 
America  will  be  free  of  drugs  and  violence 
and  will  offer  a  disciplined  environment  con- 
ductive to  learning.  As  part  of  the  Joint  ef- 
fort of  Federal.  State,  and  local  govern- 
ments, organizations,  institutions  and  indi- 
viduals in  achieving  this  goal,  the  Federal 
Government  will  take  steps  to  ensure  that 
all  students  receive  drug  abuse  prevention 
education  and  counseling  services. 

PART  B— NATIONAL  ACADEMIC  REPORT 

CARD 
SEC.  111.  SHORT  TTTLB. 

This  part  may  be  cited  as  the  "National 
Academic  Report  Card  Act  of  1991". 

SEC.  113.  FINDINGS  AND  PURPOSE. 

(a)  Findings.- The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  the  social  well-being,  economic  stabil- 
ity, and  national  security  of  the  United 
States  depend  on  a  strong  educational  sys- 
tem that  provides  all  citizens  with  the  skills 
necessary  to  become  active  members  of  a 
productive  work  force; 

(2)  despite  the  many  reforms  of  the  edu- 
cational system  that  have  been  implemented 
since  the  National  Council  on  Excellence  in 
Education  declared  our  Nation  "at  risk"  in 
1983,  the  United  States  remains  at  risk  for 
educational  underachievement; 

(3)  United  States  students  currently  rank 
far  below  students  of  many  other  countries 
in  educational  achievement,  particularly  in 
mathematics  and  the  sciences; 

(4)  although  State  and  local  governments 
bear  the  primary  responsibility  for  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  education,  rapidly  in- 
creasing International  competitiveness  re- 
quires that  the  United  States  Increase  ef- 
forts to  make  education  a  national  priority; 

(5)  the  Federal  Government  has  played  a 
vital,  leading  role  in  funding  important  edu- 
cational programs  and  research  activities 
and  should  continue  to  play  that  role; 

(6)  accurate  and  reliable  mechanisms  must 
be  available  to  assess  and  monitor  edu- 
cational progress; 

(7)  the  mechanisms  to  assess  and  monitor 
educational  progress,  and  the  national  infor- 
mation infrastructure  needed  to  support  the 
mechanisms,  do  not  exist  or  must  be 
strengthened; 

(8)  there  should  be  established  an  independ- 
ent, bipartisan  panel,  building  on  existing  ef- 
forts to  measure  progress  toward  achieve- 
ment of  the  National  Education  Goals; 

(9)  the  Nation  should  also  move  forward  to 
set  national  education  standards  and  develop 
a  voluntary  system  of  assessments  to  help 
students  and  schools  meet  those  standards; 

(10)  the  primary  purpose  of  developing 
standards  and  a  system  of  assessments  relat- 
ed to  those  standards  is  to  inform  instruc- 
tion and  improve  learning; 

(11)  establishing  voluntary  national  stand- 
ards and  assessments  is  an  important,  com- 
plex, and  sensitive  task  and  any  coordinat- 
ing structure  for  this  purpose  must  be  bipar- 
tisan, engage  government  at  all  levels,  and 
involve  the  many  constituencies  that  have 
an  established  interest  in  improving  edu- 
cation; 

(12)  much  work  In  the  area  of  developing 
standards  and  assessments  linked  to  those 


standards  has  already  begun  and  the  na- 
tional effort  should  benefit  from  and  not  at- 
tempt to  duplicate  any  good  work  being  done 
by  existing  Federal  and  non-Federal  entities; 

(13)  in  accordance  with  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  National  Council  on  Education 
Standards  and  Testing,  a  coordinating  struc- 
ture needs  to  be  put  into  place  to  ensure  that 
this  work  is  being  done; 

(14)  this  coordinating  structure  should 
maintain  the  Nation's  tradition  of  State  and 
local  authority  over  education  and  therefore 
be  a  part  of  a  cooperative  national  effort; 
and 

(15)  there  should  be  established  a  national 
coordinating  body  to  ensure  the  establish- 
ment of  national  education  standards  and  a 
voluntary  system  of  assessments. 

(b)  Purpose.- It  is  the  purpose  of  this  part 
to  establish  the  National  Education  Cxoals 
Panel,  to  establish  the  National  Education 
Standards  and  Assessments  Council,  to  pro- 
vide resources  to  develop  means  to  measure 
and  report  on  progress  toward  the  achieve- 
ment of  the  National  Education  Goals,  and 
to  advance  the  establishment  of  world  class 
education  standards  and  the  development  of 
a  voluntary  system  of  assessments  as  a  cata- 
lyst for  comprehensive  educational  reforms. 
SEC.  113.  NATIONAL  EDUCATION  GOALS  PANEL. 

(a)  Establishment.— There  is  established 
within  the  Department  of  Education  a  Na- 
tional Education  Goals  Panel  (hereafter  in 
this  part  referred  to  as  the  "Panel"). 

(b)  Composition.— 

(1)  In  general.— The  Panel  shall  be  com- 
posed of  14  members  (hereafter  In  this  part 
referred  to  as  "members"),  including- 

(A)  two  members  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent; 

(B)  eight  Governors,  three  of  whom  shall 
be  from  the  same  political  party  as  the 
President  and  five  of  whom  shall  be  of  the 
opposite  political  party  of  the  President,  ap- 
pointed by  the  Chairman  or  Vice  Chairman 
of  the  National  Governors'  Association,  with 
each  appointing  those  of  his  respective  polit- 
ical party,  in  consultation  with  each  other 
and  in  accordance  with  paragraph  (2);  and 

(C)  four  Members  of  Congress  appointed  as 
follows: 

(1)  The  Majority  Leader  of  the  Senate  shall 
appoint  1  individual  from  among  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate. 

(ii)  The  Minority  Leader  of  the  Senate 
shall  appoint  1  individual  from  among  the 
Members  of  the  Senate. 

(ill)  The  Majority  Leader  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  shall  appoint  1  individual 
from  among  the  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

(iv)  The  Minority  Leader  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  shall  appoint  1  individual 
from  among  the  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

(2)  Special  appointment  rules.— (A)  The 
members  appointed  pursuant  to  paragraph 
(1)(B)  shall  be  appointed  as  follows: 

(I)  If  the  Chairperson  of  the  National  Gov- 
ernors' Association  is  from  the  same  politi- 
cal party  as  the  President,  then  the  Chair- 
person shall  appoint  3  persons  pursuant  to 
such  paragraph  and  the  Vice  Chairperson 
shall  appoint  5  persons  pursuant  to  such 
paragraph. 

(II)  If  the  Chairperson  of  the  National  Gov- 
ernors' Association  is  from  the  opposite  po- 
litical party  as  the  President,  then  the 
Chairperson  shall  appoint  5  persons  pursuant 
to  such  paragraph  and  the  Vice  Chairperson 
shall  appoint  3  persons  pursuant  to  such 
paragraph. 

(B)  If  the  National  Governors'  Association 
has  appointed  a  panel   that  meets  the   re- 


quirements of  this  subsection  prior  to  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  then  the  mem- 
bers serving  on  such  panel  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  in  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  this 
subsection  and  shall  not  be  required  to  be 
reappointed  pursuant  to  this  subsection. 

(c)  TERMS.— The  terms  of  service  of  mem- 
bers shall  be  as  follows: 

(1)  Executive  branch.— Members  ap- 
pointed under  paragraph  (1)(A)  shall  serve  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  President. 

(2)  Governors.— Members  appointed  under 
paragraph  (1)(B)  shall  serve  a  two-year  term, 
except  that  the  initial  appointments  under 
such  paragraph  shall  be  made  to  ensure  stag- 
gered terms  with  one-half  of  the  such  mem- 
ber's terms  concluding  every  two  years. 

(3)  Members  of  congress.— Members  ap- 
pointed under  paragraph  (1)(C)  shall  serve  a 
term  of  four  years. 

(d)  Initiation.— The  Panel  may  begin  to 
carry  out  the  duties  of  the  Panel  under  this 
part  when  seven  members  of  the  Panel  have 
been  appointed. 

(e)  Date  of  Appointment.— The  initial 
members  shall  be  appointed  not  later  than  60 
days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(f)  RETENTION.— In  Order  to  retain  an  ap- 
pointment to  the  Panel,  a  member  must  at- 
tend at  least  two-thirds  of  the  scheduled 
meetings  of  the  Panel  In  any  given  year. 

(g)  VACANCIES.— A  vacancy  on  the  Panel 
shall  not  affect  the  powers  of  the  Panel,  but 
shall  be  filled  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
original  appointment. 

(h)  TRAVEL. — Each  member  shall  be  al- 
lowed travel  expenses.  Including  per  diem  in 
lieu  of  subsistence,  as  authorized  by  section 
5703  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  for  each 
day  the  member  is  engaged  in  the  perform- 
ance of  duties  away  from  the  home  or  regu- 
lar place  of  business  of  the  member. 

(i)     AUTHORIZATION     OF     APPROPRIATIONS.- 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  panel  $2,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1992,  1993  and  1994.  and  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  for  each  succeeding  fiscal 
year  thereafter. 

(j)  CHAIRPERSON  SELECTION.— 

(1)  INITIAL  SELECTION.— The  members  ap- 
pointed under  subsection  (b)(2)  shall  select  a 
Chairperson  from  among  such  members,  ex- 
cept that  after  the  expiration  of  the  term  of 
the  member  selected  under  this  paragraph  to 
serve  as  Chairperson  as  of  October  1,  1991,  or 
upon  the  termination  of  the  tenure  of  such 
Chairperson,  whichever  is  earlier,  a  majority 
of  the  members  of  the  Council  shall  select 
the  Chairperson  from  among  the  members. 

(2)  Contingent  selection.- If  no  individual 
described  in  paragraph  (1)  assumes  the  posi- 
tion of  Chairperson  of  the  Council  within  60 
days  of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act,  a  majority  of  the  members  shall  there- 
after select  a  Chairperson  from  among  the 
members. 

SEC.  114.  FUNCTIONS. 

(a)  FUNCTIONS.— 

(1)  In  general.— The  Panel  shall— 

(A)  propose  the  Indicators  to  be  used  to 
measure  the  National  Education  Goals  and 
reporting  progress  toward  their  achieve- 
ment, the  baselines  and  benchmarks  against 
which  progress  may  be  evaluated,  and  the 
format  for  an  annual  report  to  the  Nation; 

(B)  select  Interim  and  final  measures  and 
appropriate  measurement  tools  to  be  devel- 
oped as  necessary  in  each  goal  area; 

(C)  report  on  the  Federal  actions  to  fulfill 
Its  responsibilities  to  education,  including 
funding  the  Federal  financial  role,  providing 
more  nexibllity  and  controlling  mandates 
that  limit  the  States'  ability  to  fund  edu- 
cation; 


(D)  issue  a  report  to  the  President,  the 
Congress,  the  Governors,  and  the  Nation  an- 
nually on  progress  towtu-d  the  National  Edu- 
cation Goals; 

(E)  assure,  through  requirements  for  State 
reports,  that  student  performance  is  re- 
ported in  the  context  of  other  relevant  Infor- 
mation about  student,  school  and  system 
performance; 

(F)  Identify  gape  in  existing  educational 
data,  make  recommendations  for  improve- 
ments in  the  methods  and  procedures  for  as- 
sessments that  would  be  appropriate  to  as- 
sessing progress  toward  the  National  Edu- 
cation Goals,  propose  changes  in  national 
and  International  measurement  systems  as 
appropriate  and  make  recommendations  to 
the  President,  the  Congress,  and  the  Gov- 
ernors for  needed  Improvements; 

(G)  appoint  members  to  the  National  Edu- 
cation Standards  and  Assessments  Council; 
and 

(H)  in  accordance  with  paragraph  (2).  issue 
certification  of  content  and  student  perform- 
ance standards  and  the  criteria  for  assess- 
ments as  world-class  following  submission  of 
such  certification  by  the  National  Ekiucation 
Standards  and  Assessments  Council. 

(2)  Special  rule.— In  the  event  the  Panel 
denies  certification  to  all  or  part  of  a  certifi- 
cation of  the  National  Education  Standards 
and  Assessments  Council,  all  or  part  of  a  cer- 
tification shall  be  returned  to  such  Council 
with  detailed  written  explanations  for  the 
denial. 

(b)  Performance  of  Functions.- In  carry- 
ing out  Its  responsibilities,  the  Panel  shall 
operate  on  the  principle  of  consensus. 

(c)  Data  Collection.— The  Panel  shall 
make  arrangements  with  any  appropriate  en- 
tity to  generate  or  collect  such  data  as  may 
be  necessary  to  appropriately  assess  progress 
toward  the  National  Eklucation  Goals. 

SEC.  IIS.  ANNUAL  REPORT  CARD. 

(a)  In  General.— The  Panel  shall  prepare 
and  submit  to  the  President,  the  appropriate 
committees  of  Congress,  and  the  Governor  of 
each  State  a  National  Report  Card,  that— 

(1)  sets  forth  an  analysis  of  the  progress  of 
the  United  States  toward  achieving  the  Na- 
tional Education  Goals;  and 

(2)  may,  as  determined  necessary  by  the 
Panel  based  on  the  findings  of  the  Panel  and 
an  analysis  of  the  views  and  comments  of  all 
Interested  parties— 

(A)  Identify  continuing  gape  In  existing 
educational  data;  and 

(B)  make  recommendations  for  Improve- 
ment In  the  methods  and  procedures  of  as- 
sessing educational  attainment  and 
strengthening  the  national  educational  as- 
sessment and  information  system  of  the  De- 
partment of  Education  or  any  other  appro- 
priate Federal  Government  entity. 

(b)  Continuation.— Based  on  the  timetable 
established  in  section  114.  the  Panel  shall 
continue  to  issue  a  National  Report  Card  on 
an  annual  basis  for  the  duration  of  the  exist- 
ence of  the  Panel. 

(c)  Format.— National  Report  Cards  shall 
be  presented  in  a  form  that  is  understand- 
able to  parents  and  the  general  public. 

SEC.  lie  POWERS  OF  THE  PANEL. 

(a)  Hearings.— 

(1)  In  general.— The  Panel  shall,  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  this  part,  conduct 
such  hearings,  sit  and  act  at  such  times  and 
places,  take  such  testimony,  and  receive 
such  evidence,  as  the  Panel  considers  appro- 
priate. 

(2)  Conduct.— In  carrying  out  this  part,  the 
Panel  shall  conduct  public  hearings  in  dif- 
ferent geographic  areas  of  the  country,  both 
urban   and   rural,    to   receive   the   reports. 
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ind  analyses  of  a  broad  spectrum  of 

and  the  public  regarding'  the  Panel's 

described  in  section  114(a). 

Ii^KORMATiON. — The  Panel   may   secure 

from  any  department  or  agency  of 

United  States  Information  necessary  to 

the   Panel  to  carry  out  this  title. 
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A  majority  of  the  members 
nstltute   a   quorum    for   the    trans- 
business. 

No  individual  may  vote  or  ex- 
of  the  powers  of  a  member  by 


DIRECTOR  AND  STAFF;  EXPERTS  AND 
CONSULTANTS. 

IRECTOR.— The    Chairperson    of    the 
.  siall,  without  regard  to  the  provisions 
United  States  Code,  relating  to  the 
appointfcient  and  compensation  of  officers  or 
employees  of  the  United  States,  appoint  a 
to  be  paid  at  a  rate  not  to  exceed 
of  basic  pay  payable  for  level  V  of 
Executive  Schedule. 

Ar  POINTMENT  AND  PAY  OF  STAFF.— The 

Chairpefson  of  the  Panel  may  appoint  per- 
the  Chairperson  considers  appro- 
\  'ithout  regard  to  the  provisions  of 
United   States  Code,  governing  ap- 
intme  nts  to  the  competitive  service.  The 
the  Panel  may  be  paid  without  re- 
I  :he  provisions  of  chapter  51  and  sub- 
Ill  of  chapter  53  of  title  5,  United 
I  ;ode,   relating  to  classification  and 
Schedule  pay  rates.  The  rate  of  pay 
8'  aff  of  the  Panel  shall  not  exceed  the 
basic  pay  payable  for  GS-15  of  the 
General  Ischedul  e. 

AND  Consultants.— The  Panel 
prtjcure    temporary   and    intermittent 
under  section  3019(b)  of  title  5,  Unit- 
1  Code. 

lFK  of  Federal  agencies.— Upon  the 
,  )f  the  Panel,  the  head  of  any  depart- 
agency  of  the  United  States  is  au- 
to detail,  on  a  reimbursable  basis, 
1  he  personnel  of  that  agency  to  the 
assist  the  Panel  in  its  duties  under 


AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS. 

are  authorized   to   be  appropriated 

for  fiscal  year  1992  and  such  sums 

be  necessary  for  each  of  the  fiscal 

through  2001   to  carry   out  this 
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NATIONAL    EDUCATION    STANDARDS 
AND  ASSESSMENTS  COUNCIL. 

EA-ablishment.— There   Is  established 

he  Department  of  Education  a  Na- 

Epucation  Standards  and  Assessments 

(referred    to    in    this    part    as    the 


••). 


(b)  Appointment  and  Composition.- 

(1)  Appointment.— The  Council  shall  be 
composed  of  21  members  (hereafter  in  this 
part  referred  to  as  "members")  appointed  by 
the  National  Education  Goals  Panel  de- 
scribed in  section  113  (hereafter  in  this  part 
referred  to  as  the  "Panel"). 

(2)  Composition.— The  Council  shall  be 
composed  of— 

(A)  seven  public  officials; 

(B)  seven  educators;  and 

(C)  seven  members  of  the  general  public. 

(3)  Time.— The  members  of  the  Council  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (2)  shall  be  appointed 
within  120  days  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

(c)  Qualifications.— 

(1)  In  general.- Members  shall  be  ap- 
pointed to  the  Council  on  the  basis  of  widely 
recognized  experience  in,  knowledge  of,  com- 
mitment to,  and  a  demonstrated  record  of 
service  to  education  and  to  achieving  edu- 
cation excellence  at  the  Federal,  State  or 
local  level. 

(2)  Nominations.— Members  under  this  sub- 
section shall  be  appointed  from  among  quali- 
fied individuals  nominated  by  the  public. 

(d)  TERMS.— 

(1)  In  general.— The  members  shall  be  ap- 
pointed for  three-year  terms,  with  no  mem- 
ber serving  more  than  2  consecutive  terms. 

(2)  Initial  selection.— The  Panel  shall  es- 
tablish initial  terms  for  individuals  of  two, 
three,  or  four  years  in  order  to  establish  a 
rotation  in  which  one-third  of  the  members 
are  selected  each  year. 

(A)  Public  officials.— From  among  the 
members  appointed  under  subsection 
(b)(2)(A),  the  Panel  shall  designate  2  ap- 
pointees to  serve  2-year  terms,  3  appointees 
to  serve  3-year  terms  and  2  appointees  to 
serve  4-year  terms. 

(B)  Educators.— From  among  the  members 
appointed  under  subsection  (b)(2)(B),  the 
Panel  shall  designate  2  appointees  to  serve  2- 
year  terms,  3  appointees  to  serve  3-year 
terms  and  2  appointees  to  serve  4-year  terms. 

(C)  General  public— From  among  the 
members  appointed  under  subsection 
(b)(2)(C),  the  Panel  shall  designate  2  ap- 
pointees to  serve  2-year  terms,  3  appointees 
to  serve  3-year  terms  and  2  appointees  to 
serve  4-year  terms. 

(3)  Special  provision.— No  member  of  the 
Panel  may  concurrently  serve  as  a  member 
of  the  Council. 

(4)  Date  of  appointment.— The  Initial 
members  shall  be  appointed,  by  the  Panel, 
not  later  than  120  days  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 

(5)  Retention.— In  order  to  retain  an  ap- 
pointment to  the  Council,  a  member  must 
attend  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  scheduled 
meetings  of  the  Council  in  any  given  year. 

(6)  Officer  selection.— The  members  ap- 
pointed under  subsection  (b)(2)  shall  select 
officers  of  the  Council  from  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Council.  The  officers  of  the  Coun- 
cil shall  serve  for  1-year  terms. 

(7)  Vacanciks.— A  vacancy  on  the  Council 
shall  not  affect  the  powers  of  the  Council, 
but  shall  be  filled  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
original  appointment. 

(8)  Travel.— Each  member  of  the  Council 
shall  be  allowed  travel  expenses,  including 
per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  authorized 
by  section  5703  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
for  each  day  the  member  is  engaged  in  the 
performance  of  duties  away  from  the  home 
or  regular  place  of  business  of  the  member. 

(9)  Initiation.— The  Council  may  begin  to 
carry  out  the  duties  of  the  Council  under 
this  part  when — 

(A)  all  21  members  have  been  appointed;  or 


(B)  11  members  have  been  appointed  pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  subsection  (b). 

(e)  Functions  of  the  Council.— The  Coun- 
cil shall— 

(1)  be  a  coordinating  body  to  ensure  the  es- 
tablishment of  national  education  standards; 

(2)  serve  as  a  coordinating  body  to  encour- 
age a  voluntary  system  of  assessments  for 
individual  students  consistent  with  the  na- 
tional standards; 

(3)  develop  criteria  for  world-class  content 
and  student  performance  standards  and  es- 
tablish guidelines  for  standard  setting  and 
assessment  development; 

(4)  establish  guidelines  for  assessments 
which  ensure  technical  merit  through  deter- 
mining that  assessments  are  specifically 
valid,  reliable,  fair  and  cost  effective  for  any 
purpose  for  which  the  assessments  may  be 
used; 

(5)  establish  procedures  and  criteria  for  en- 
suring that,  to  the  extent  possible  and  with- 
out sacrificing  the  validity,  reliability,  di- 
rectness, and  fairness  of  the  assessments,  as- 
sessments are  comparable  to  each  other;  and 

(6)  issue  certification  of  content  and  stu- 
dent performance  standards  and  criteria  for 
assessments  as  world-class,  and  transmit 
such  certification  to  the  Panel  for  the  Pan- 
el's certification. 

(f)  Performance  of  Functions.- In  carry- 
ing out  its  responsibilities,  the  Council  shall 
work  with  Federal  and  non-Federal  agencies 
and  organizations  which  are  conducting  re- 
search, studies  or  demonstration  projects  to 
determine  world-class  education  standards 
and  assessments  based  on  such  standards. 

(g)  Data  Collection.— The  Council  shall 
make  arrangements  with  any  appropriate  en- 
tity to  generate  or  collect  such  data  as  may 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  its  functions. 

SEC.  ISS.  ANNUAL  REPORTS. 

Not  later  than  1  year  after  the  date  the 
Council  concludes  its  first  meeting  of  mem- 
bers and  in  each  succeeding  year,  the  Council 
shall  prepare  and  submit  to  the  President, 
the  appropriate  committees  of  Congress,  and 
the  Governor  of  each  State  a  report  on  its 
work. 

SEC.  133.  POWERS  OF  THE  COUNCUL 

(a)  Hearings.— 

(1)  In  general.- The  Council  shall,  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  this  part,  conduct 
such  hearings,  sit  and  act  at  such  times  and 
places,  take  such  testimony,  and  receive 
such  evidence,  as  the  Council  considers  ap- 
propriate. 

(2)  Conduct.— In  carrying  out  this  part,  the 
Council  shall  conduct  public  hearings  in  dif- 
ferent geographic  areas  of  the  country,  both 
urban  and  rural,  to  receive  the  reports, 
views,  and  analyses  of  a  broad  spectrum  of 
experts  and  the  public  on  the  establishment 
of  national  education  standards  and  assess- 
ments. 

(b)  Information.— The  Council  may  secure 
directly  from  any  department  or  agency  of 
the  United  States  information  necessary  to 
enable  the  Council  to  carry  out  this  part. 
Upon  request  of  the  Chairperson  of  the  Coun- 
cil, the  head  of  a  department  or  agency  shall 
furnish  such  information  to  the  Council  to 
the  extent  permitted  by  law. 

(c)  Gifts.— The  Council  may  accept,  use, 
and  dispose  of  gifts  or  donations  of  services 
or  property. 

(d)  Postal  Services.— The  Council  may 
use  the  United  States  mail  in  the  same  man- 
ner and  under  the  same  conditions  as  other 
departments  and  agencies  of  the  United 
States. 

(e)  Administrative  and  Supportive  Serv- 
ICES.- The  Secretary  shall  provide  to  the 
Council,  on  a  reimbursable  basis,  adminis- 


trative support  services  as  the  Council  may 

request. 

SEC.  1S4.  ADMINISTRATIVE  PROVISIONS. 

(a)  Meetings.- The  Council  shall  meet  on 
a  regular  basis,  as  necessary,  at  the  call  of 
the  Chairperson  of  the  Council  or  a  majority 
of  its  members. 

(b)  Quorum.— A  majority  of  the  members 
shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  trans- 
action of  business. 

(c)  Voting.— The  Council  shall  take  all  ac- 
tion of  the  Council  by  a  2/3  majority  vote  of 
the  total  membership  of  the  Council,  assur- 
ing the  right  of  the  minority  to  issue  written 
views.  No  individual  may  vote  or  exercise 
any  of  the  powers  of  a  member  by  proxy. 

SEC.   135.  DIRECTOR  AND  STAFF;  EXPERTS  AND 
CONSULTANTS. 

(a)  Director.— The  Chairperson  of  the 
Council  shall,  without  regard  to  the  provi- 
sions of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  relating 
to  the  appointment  and  compensation  of  of- 
ficers or  employees  of  the  United  States,  ap- 
point a  Director  to  be  paid  at  a  rate  not  to 
exceed  the  rate  of  basic  pay  payable  for  level 
V  of  the  Executive  Schedule. 

(b)  Appointment  and  Pay  of  Staff.— The 
Chairperson  may  appoint  personnel  as  the 
Chairperson  considers  appropriate  without 
regard  to  the  provisions  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  governing  appointments  to  the 
competitive  service.  The  staff  of  the  Council 
may  be  paid  without  regard  to  the  provisions 
of  chapter  51  and  subchapter  III  of  chapter  53 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  relating  to 
classification  and  General  Schedule  pay 
rates.  The  rate  of  pay  of  the  staff  of  the 
Council  shall  not  exceed  the  rate  of  basic  pay 
payable  for  GS-15  of  the  General  Schedule. 

(0)  Experts  and  Consultants.— The  Coun- 
cil may  procure  temporary  and  intermittent 
services  under  section  3019(b)  of  title  5,  Unit- 
ed States  Code. 

(d)  Staff  of  Federal  agencies.— Upon  the 
request  of  the  Council,  the  head  of  any  de- 
partment or  agency  of  the  United  States  is 
authorized  to  detail,  on  a  reimbursable  basis, 
any  of  the  personnel  of  that  department  or 
agency  to  the  Council  to  assist  the  Council 
in  its  duties  under  this  title. 

SEC.  138.  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS. 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  Council  $2,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1992,  1993  and  1994  and  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  for  each  succeeding  fiscal 
year  thereafter. 

TITLE  II— NEIGHBORHOOD  SCHOOLS 
IMPROVEMENT  ACT 
SEC.  Ml.  PURPOSE. 

It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to  provide 
multiyear  financial  assistance  to  public  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools  to  encourage 
all  schools  to  engage  in  comprehensive  im- 
provement to — 

(1)  meet  the  National  EMucation  Goals; 

(2)  improve  the  educational  achievement  of 
the  students  attending  the  school;  and 

(3)  increase  community,  parental  and  busi- 
ness collaboration  to  improve  such  schools 
and  raise  academic  achievement. 

SEC.  aOS.  ALLOTMENT  OF  FUNDS. 

(a)  Reservation.— The  Secretary  shall  re- 
serve 1  percent  of  the  amount  appropriated 
pursuant  to  the  authority  of  section  212  in 
each  fiscal  year  to  award  grants  to  the  Pa- 
cific outlying  area  and  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  for  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
schools  using  whatever  mechanism  the  Sec- 
retary determines  shall  best  meet  the  pur- 
poses of  this  title. 

(b)  Allotment.— From  the  amount  appro- 
priated pursuant  to  the  authority  of  section 
212  in  each  fiscal  year  and  not  reserved  pur- 


suant to  subsection  (a),  the  Secretary  shall 
allot  to  each  State  educational  agency  hav- 
ing an  application  approved  under  section  203 
an  amount  which  bears  the  same  relation 
to— 

(1)  50  percent  of  auch  funds  as  the  amount 
such  State  educational  agency  received 
under  chapter  1  of  title  I  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Elducation  Act  of  1965  In  the 
preceding  fiscal  year  bears  to  the  amount  re- 
ceived by  all  State  educational  agencies 
under  such  chapter  in  such  fiscal  year;  and 

(2)  50  percent  of  such  funds  as  the  amount 
such  State  educational  agency  received 
under  chapter  2  of  title  I  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  in  the 
preceding  fiscal  year  bears  to  the  amount  re- 
ceived by  all  State  educational  agencies 
under  such  chapter  in  such  fiscal  year. 

(c)  State  Minimum.— No  State  educational 
agency,  by  reason  of  the  application  of  sub- 
section (b)  shall  receive  an  allotment  under 
this  title  in  any  fiscal  year  which  is  less 
than  one-quarter  of  one  percent  of  the 
amount  appropriated  pursuant  to  the  au- 
thority of  section  212  for  such  fiscal  year. 

(d)  General  Use  of  Allotment.- 

(1)  Initial  year.— In  the  initial  year  for 
which  a  State  educational  agency  receives 
an  allotment  under  this  title,  funds  under 
such  allotment  shall  be  used  to  develop  a 
State  Neighborhood  Schools  Improvement 
Plan  as  required  under  section  205. 

(2)  Special  rule.— A  State  educational 
agency  may.  In  the  first  year  for  which  funds 
are  received  under  this  title,  use  funds  not 
otherwise  used  for  planning  activities  as  de- 
scribed in  section  205,  for  training  and  pro- 
fessional development  activities  for  teachers 
and  school  leaders  and  for  initiatives  to  in- 
crease parental  choice  among  public  schools. 
Any  such  funds  remaining  at  the  end  of  such 
year  may  be  carried  over  by  the  State  edu- 
cational agency  for  distribution  to  schools  in 
the  following  year. 

(3)  Second  and  succeeding  years.— 

(A)  IN  general.— Subject  to  the  provisions 
of  section  209.  in  the  second  and  succeeding 
years  for  which  a  State  educational  agency 
receives  an  allotment  under  this  title,  not  to 
exceed  10  percent  of  the  funds  received  under 
such  allotment  In  each  such  year  may  be 
used  for  evaluations,  administrative  activi- 
ties, and  technical  assistance  to  assist  local 
schools  in  preparing  an  application  to  be 
submitted  pursuant  to  section  207(c)  and  for 
the  review  of  local  applications.  The  remain- 
der of  such  funds  shall  be  made  available  to 
local  schools  as  required  in  section  208. 

(B)  Waiver.— A  chief  State  school  officer, 
in  consultation  with  the  Governor,  may  sub- 
mit an  application  to  the  Secretary  for  a 
waiver  of  the  requirements  of  subparagraph 
(A).  Under  such  waiver,  the  Secretary  may 
permit  such  State  to  expend  not  to  exceed  an 
additional  10  percent  of  the  funds  received 
under  this  title  for  activities  such  as— 

(i)  teacher  training  and  professional  devel- 
opment for  teachers  and  school  leaders; 

(ii)  initiatives  to  increase  parental  choice 
among  public  schools,  including  assessment 
of  student  needs  and  parent  Information  and 
referral  programs,  if  such  Initiatives  permit 
parents  of  students  served  by  a  school  to 
choose  a  school  in  accordance  with  this 
clause  and  encourage  parents  to  participate 
in  governance,  management  processes,  or  ac- 
tivities related  tQ  their  children's  education 
programs; 

(ill)  the  establishment  of  new  public 
schools,  such  as  Essential  Schools,  Acceler- 
ated Schools,  New  American  Schools,  char- 
ter schools,  ComerSchools,  and  Schools  of 
the  21st  Century  in  accordance  with  subpara- 
grapl}  (C); 


(Iv)  providing  grants  to  business  and  edu- 
cation partnerships  to  enable  such  partner- 
ships to  plan,  establish  and  operate  model 
secondary  schools  or  programs  for  science 
and  mathematics  or  technology  education, 
including  such  schools  or  programs  which 
place  a  priority  on  serving  disadvantaged  or 
female  secondary  school  students;  and 

(v)  other  activities  developed  in  conjunc- 
tion with  local  education  agencies  that  are 
designed  to  improve  student  achievement  in 
the  public  schools. 

(C)  Additional  waiver  authority  for  new 
AMERICAN  schools.— A  chief  State  school  of- 
ficer. In  consultation  with  the  Governor, 
may  submit  an  application  to  the  Secretary 
for  an  additional  waiver  of  the  requirements 
of  subparagraph  (A).  Under  such  waiver,  the 
Secretary  may  permit  such  State  edu- 
cational agency  to  expend  not  to  exceed  an 
additional  15  percent  of  the  funds  received 
under  this  title  for  the  establishment  of  New 
American  Schools  in  accordance  with  sub- 
paragraph (D). 

(D)  Special  requirements.- An  applica- 
tion for  a  waiver  under  subparagraph  (C), 
shall— 

(I)  include  procedures  for  the  consideration 
of  applications  for  schools  which  have — 

(I)  adopted  the  National  Education  Cjoals; 

(II)  established  and  implemented  a  commu- 
nity-wide strategy  for  achieving  those  goals; 

(in)  developed  a  "report-card"  for  measur- 
ing and  reporting  to  the  public,  at  least  once 
each  year,  the  progress  toward  achievement 
of  the  goals;  and 

(IV)  demonstrated  a  willingness  and  com- 
mitment to  make  substantial  improvements 
in  the  education  of  children  in  the  commu- 
nity; and 

(II)  give  priority  in  awarding  grants  to  eli- 
gible recipients  serving  communities  with 
high  concentrations  of  educationally  dis- 
advantaged children  and  children  from  low- 
income  families. 

(E)  Special  rule.— Any  new  public  school 
established  under  this  title  shall  be  non- 
sectarian  In  Its  programs,  admissions  poli- 
cies, employment  practices,  and  all  other  op- 
erations and  shall  not  be  affiliated  with  a 
nonpublic  sectarian  school  or  religious  insti- 
tution. 

(F)  Special  requirement.— a  new  public 
school  established  under  subparagraph 
(B)(iii)  shall  be  nonsectarian  in  its  programs, 
admission  policies,  employment  practices, 
and  all  other  operations  and  shall  not  be  af- 
filiated with  a  nonpublic  sectarian  school  or 
a  religious  institution. 

SEC.  303.  state  APPLICATION. 

(a)  In  General.— a  State  educational  agen- 
cy desiring  to  receive  an  allotment  under 
this  title  shall  prepare  and  submit  to  the 
Secretary  an  application  at  such  time,  in 
such  manner  and  containing  such  Informa- 
tion as  the  Secretary  may  require. 

(b)  First  Year.— In  the  first  year  an  appli- 
cation is  submitted  under  this  section  such 
application  shall  contain  a  description  of, 
the  process  and  procedures  that  the  State 
educational  agency  will  undertake  to  estab- 
lish, the  Neighborhood  Schools  Improvement 
Advisory  Council  in  accordance  with  section 
204. 

(c)  SECOND  Year.— In  the  second  year  an 
application  is  submitted  under  this  section 
such  application  shall  include  the  State 
Neighborhood  Schools  Improvement  Plan  de- 
scribed in  section  205. 

SEC.  KM.   NEIGHBORHOOD   SCHOOLS   IMPROVE- 
MBNT  ADVISORY  COUNCIL. 

(a)  IN  GENERAL.— 

(1)  IN  GENERAL.- Each  State  educational 
agency  receiving  an  allotment  under  this 
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title  shttl  establish  a  Neig-hborhood  Schools 
Improve  nent  Advisory  Council  (hereafter  re- 
ferred tc  In  this  title  as  the  "Council"). 

(2)  Ful  cnoNS.— The  Council  shall  serve  as 
an  advls  jry  group  for  the  development  of  a 
compreta  snsive  and  systemic  plan  to  Improve 
the  publ  c  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
In  the  I  itate,  to  review  the  Neighborhood 
Schools  Improvement  Plan  developed  by  the 
State  ed  iicatlonal  agency,  and  to  advise  on 
the  dev  ilopment  of  the  criteria  used  to 
evaluate  applications  for  Neighborhood 
Schools   mprovement  Grants. 

(b)  COJ  POSITION  AND  REPRESENTATION.— 

(1)  Cos  POSITION.— (A)  The  Council  shall  be 
compose  I  of  14  members,  of  which — 

(1)  sev  n  shall  be  appointed  by  the  State 
educatlo  lal  agency;  and 

se^n  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Gov- 


(11) 
ernor. 

(B)  Thi 
Governoi 
Council 
members 
the  relai  i 
State 
the  Statfe 
mlnimur  i 
cational 
tors 


loc(  1 


Rei^esentation.— 

GENERAL. — A    Council    established 

to  this  section  shall  be  broadly  and 

representative  of  the  population  of 


commun 
and  publ 
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point  a  c 

SEC.  SOS. 


State  educational  agency  and  the 

shall  appoint  members  of  the 
lursuant  to  this  section  so  that  such 

are  in  approximate  proportion  to 
ve  distribution  of  students  In  the 

are  from  urban  and  rural  areas  In 
The  Council  shall  Include,  at  a 

representatives  of  the  State  edu- 
igency,  the  Governor,  State  legisla- 

educatlonal  agencies,  the  busln<;ss 
ty.  parents,  public  school  teachers. 
c  school  administrators. 


wl^h 


(a)  Flap 
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CONGRESSIONAL  RECORE)— SENATE 


January  28,  1992 


January  28,  1992 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECOREX— SENATE 
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NEED  SCHOOLS.- Not  less  than  50 

the  members  of  the  Council  ap- 

the  State  educational  agency  and 

shall  be  selected  from  commu- 

schools  designated  as  high  need 

accordance  with  section  207(a)(2) 

Include   public   school   teachers, 

and  parents. 

IRPERSON.— The  Council   shall    ap- 

lairperson. 

STATE  NEIGHBORHOOD  SCHOOLS  IM- 
PROVEMENT PLAN  AND  REPORT  ON 
RESTRICnON& 


s  lall. 


GENERAL.- The    State    educational 

not  later  than  1  year  after  the 

nactment  of  this  Act  and  in  con- 

with  the  Council,  develop  a  State 

Schools    Improvement    Plan, 

me^ts  the  requirements  of  subsection 

the     improvement     of    academic 

achievenient  in  all   public  elementary  and 

schools  in  the  State  and  to  assist 

in  achieving  the  National   Edu- 


AND  COMMENT;  TRANSMISSION.— 

described  in  paragraph  (1)  shall  be 
to  the  Council  and  the  Governor 
and  comment.  The  Council  and 
shall  review  the  plan  and  sub- 
comments  to  the  State  educational 
agency  ^thln  30  days  of  receipt  of  such  plan. 
Such  cor  iments  shall  be  transmitted  by  the 
State  ed  ucatlonal  agency  along  with  the 
plan  to  t  le  Secretary  as  part  of  the  applica- 
tion desc  Ibed  in  section  203(b). 

(b)  Oei  ebal  Requirements  of  Plans.— A 
State  N(  igbborhood  Schools  Improvement 
Plan  de^  eloped  under  subsection  (a)  shall 
contain  l  plan  for  the  comprehensive  and 
systemic  reform  of  all  public  schools  in  the 
State  to  ELSsist  such  State  in  improving  the 
academic  achievement  of  all  students  and 
achieving  the  National  Education  Goals. 
Such  plai  1  shall— 

(1)  affli  m  the  commitment  of  the  State  to 
the  Natifnal  Education  Goals  and  describe 


the  measures  to  be  taken  to  achieve  such 
goals; 

(2)  establish  the  goal  of  transforming  the 
system  of  education  to  provide  every  child  a 
high  quality  education; 

(3)  describe  the  manner  in  which  appro- 
priate resources  will  be  provided  to  imple- 
ment the  reform  plan; 

(4)  describe  the  manner  in  which  the  State 
will  measure  progress  made  towards  achiev- 
ing the  National  Education  Goals  and  make 
such  information  available  to  the  public; 

(5)  describe  plans  to  improve  the  profes- 
sional development  of  teachers  and  school 
leaders; 

(6)  provide  an  evaluation  of  the  efforts  un- 
dertaken to  achieve  the  goals; 

(7)  contain  a  description  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  State  educational  agency  shall  en- 
courage and  enhance  improvement  in  all 
public  schools  in  the  State  to  improve  stu- 
dent achievement  to  meet  the  National  Edu- 
cation Goals; 

(8)  affirm  the  importance  of  identifying 
and  Incorporating  Into  reform  plans  success- 
ful ongoing  efforts  which  further  the  State 
strategy  to  achieve  the  National  Education 
Goals;  and 

(9)  describe  the  measures  to  be  taken  to  as- 
sure widespread  public  support  for  the  plan. 

(c)  Description  of  Grant  Administra- 
tion.— A  State  Neighborhood  Schools  Im- 
provement Plan  developed  under  subsection 
(a)  shall  describe  the  measures  to  be  under- 
taken by  the  State  to  administer  the  allot- 
ment provided  to  the  State  under  this  title. 
In  meeting  the  requirement  of  this  sub- 
section, such  plan  shall  include — 

(1)  a  description  of  the  procedures  that 
shall  be  used  to— 

(A)  Identify  and  inform  local  educational 
agencies  and  schools  about  the  program  as- 
sisted under  this  title;  and 

(B)  provide  technical  assistance,  where 
necessary  or  requested,  to  help  local  edu- 
cational agencies  and  schools,  especially 
high  need  schools,  prepare  the  applications 
submitted  pursuant  to  section  207(b); 

(2)  a  description  of  the  measures  to  be  un- 
dertaken to  monitor  and  evaluate  the  activi- 
ties and  results  at  schools  receiving  a  grant 
under  this  title; 

(3)  a  description  of  the  measures  to  be  un- 
dertaken to  implement  a  competitive  proc- 
ess to  award  grants  under  this  title  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  207; 

(4)  an  assurance  that  grants  awarded  under 
this  title  shall  be  equitably  distributed 
among  local  educational  agencies  with  the 
greatest  number  or  concentration  of  eco- 
nomically disadvantaged  students; 

(5)  an  assurance  that  funds  received  under 
this  title  shall  be  used  to  supplement  and 
not  supplant  other  Federal,  State  and  local 
funds  available  to  the  schools; 

(6)  an  assurance  that  funding  under  this 
title  shall  terminate  if  the  State  educational 
agency  determines  that  a  school— 

(A)  is  not  successfully  implementing  the 
activities  and  services  described  in  the  appli- 
cation submitted  pursuant  to  section  WJ(b); 
or 

(B)  is  not  making  measurable  gains  in  stu- 
dent achievement  or  increasing  the  gradua- 
tion rate  at  such  school  In  the  fourth,  fifth, 
and,  if  appropriate,  succeeding  years  of  the 
project  assisted  under  this  title; 

(7)  a  description  of  an  appeals  process 
available  for  schools  whose  funding  under 
this  title  has  been  terminated  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (6),  and  an  assurance  that  any 
such  decision  to  terminate  funding  shall  be 
reviewed; 

(8)  a  description  of  the  steps  the  State  edu- 
cational agency  shall  use  to  ensure  that  suc- 


cessful practices  Identified  through  grants 
awarded  to  schools  under  this  title  or  ongo- 
ing in  a  school  shall  be  disseminated  to  other 
schools  served  by  the  State  educational 
agency  and  the  measures  to  be  taken  by  the 
State  educational  agency  to  encourage  and 
assist  other  schools  In  implementing  such 
successful  practices;  and 

(9)  an  assurance  that  the  State  educational 
agency  shall  Inform  the  Secretary  of  the 
most  successful  neighborhood  schools  served 
under  this  title,  and  provide  such  informa- 
tion regarding  such  schools  as  the  Secretary 
shall  request  In  order  to  facilitate  the  na- 
tional dissemination  of  successful  practices. 

(d)  Identification  of  Laws  and  Regula- 
tions That  Restrict  Flexibility.- At  the 
end  of  the  initial  year,  the  Council  shall  pre- 
pare and  submit  to  the  Secretary,  the  Gov- 
ernor, the  State  educational  agency  and  the 
State  legislature  a  report  identifying  Fed- 
eral and  State  statutes,  rules  and  regula- 
tions that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  relevant 
local  school  teachers  and  administrators,  re- 
strict school  level  flexibility  and  make  It  dif- 
ficult for  the  schools  to  improve  academic 
achievement  and  reach  the  National  EAa- 
cation  Goals. 

(e)  Special  Rule  for  States  Which  Al- 
ready Have  Enacted  a  Comprehensive, 
Statewide  Education  Improvement  Plan.— 

(1)  Waiver.— In  the  case  of  a  State  which 
has  enacted  a  comprehensive,  statewide  edu- 
cation improvement  plan,  the  Secretary 
may,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
section  206,  grant  such  State  a  waiver  from 
the  requirements  of  section  204  and  sub- 
sections (a)  and  (b)  of  section  205,  and  such 
State  may  use  an  allotment  under  this  sec- 
tion in  the  Initial  and  succeeding  years  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section 
202(c)(3). 

(2)  Application.— Bach  State  desiring  a 
waiver  under  this  subsection  shall  Include  a 
request  for  such  waiver  in  application  sub- 
mitted under  section  203.  Such  application 
shall  include  a  plan  which  meets  the  require- 
ments of  section  206(c). 

SEC.  2IM.  REVIEW  OF  STATE  PLANS. 

The  Secretary  shall,  through  a  peer  review 
process,  review  plans  submitted  under  sec- 
tion 205  to  ensure  that  the  plans  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  such  section.  A  plan  shall  not 
be  disapproved  because  such  plan  lacks  one 
or  more  specific  education  reform  strategies 
or  initiatives.  The  Secretary  shall  specify,  in 
writing,  the  reasons  for  disapproving  any 
plan  and  shall  submit  such  written  reasons 
to  the  appropriate  State  educational  agency. 

SEC.  a07.  STATE  ADMINISTRATION  AND  I>OCAL 
APPUCATIONa 

(a)  Requirement  for  Grants.— 

(1)  In  general.- Each  State  educational 
agency  receiving  an  allotment  under  this 
title  shall  award  grants  under  this  title  to 
schools  within  the  State  that  have  submit- 
ted an  application  pursuant  to  subsection 
(b). 

(2)  High  need  schools.- For  the  purpose  of 
this  title  the  term  "high  need  school"  means 
a  school  designated  by  the  State  educational 
agency  as  meeting  at  least  two  of  the  follow- 
ing criteria: 

(A)  The  school  is  eligible  to  participate  in 
a  schoolwlde  project  assisted  under  section 
1015  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  £kiu- 
cation  Act  of  1965. 

(B)  The  school  is  located  in  a  school  dis- 
trict experiencing  extreme  financial  distress 
(such  as  bankruptcy.  State  takeover  or  un- 
dergoing consolidation  because  of  financial 
problems). 

(C)  The  school  is  among  the  25  percent  of 
all  elementary  schools  In  the  State  with  the 


greatest  number  or  concentration  of  children 
eligible  to  be  counted  under  section  1005(c)  of 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1965. 

(D)  The  school  is  among  the  25  percent  of 
all  secondary  schools  in  the  State  with  the 
greatest  number  or  concentration  of  children 
eligible  to  be  counted  under  section  1005(c)  of 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1965. 

(E)  The  school  is  among  the  25  percent  of 
all  elementary  schools  in  the  State  with  the 
lowest  levels  of  student  achievement,  as 
measured  by  the  State,  or,  in  the  case  of  a 
State  that  has  no  statewide  assessment  sys- 
tem, as  shown  by  the  school  through  the  use 
of  a  nationally  normed  test  that  dem- 
onstrates the  school  ranks  in  the  lowest 
quartile  of  student  achievement. 

(F)  The  school  is  among  the  25  percent  of 
all  secondary  schools  in  the  State  with  the 
lowest  levels  of  student  achievement,  as 
measured  by  the  State,  or.  in  the  case  of  a 
State  that  has  no  statewide  assessment  sys- 
tem, as  shown  by  the  school  through  the  use 
of  a  nationally  normed  test  that  dem- 
onstrates the  school  ranks  in  the  lowest 
quartile  of  student  achievement. 

(G)  The  school  is  participating  in  a  school 
improvement  program  pursuant  to  section 
1021(b)  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1966. 

(b)  Local  Applications.— 
(1)IN  general.— 

(A)  Preparation.— Each  school  desiring  a 
grant  under  this  title  shall  prepare  an  appli- 
cation, in  consultation  with  the  appropriate 
local  or  intermediate  educational  agency,  at 
such  time,  in  such  manner,  and  containing 
or  accompanied  by  such  information  as  the 
State  educational  agency  may  reasonably  re- 
quire, and  shall  submit  such  application  to 
the  local  educational  agency. 

(B)  Designs.— In  preparing  an  application 
under  subparagraph  (A),  a  school  is  encour- 
aged to  review  and  utilize,  as  appropriate,  re- 
search, model  projects  and  other  activities 
conducted  or  sponsored  by  the  New  Amer- 
ican Schools  Development  Corporation,  fed- 
erally funded  educational  research  labora- 
tories and  centers,  the  Commission  on  Na- 
tional and  Community  Service,  public  and 
private  nonprofit  research  organizations,  the 
National  Diffusion  Network,  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education. 

(C)  REVIEW,  comment  and  SUBMISSION.— (1) 

In  submitting  the  application  described  in 
subparagraph  (A)  each  local  educational 
agency  shall — 

(I)  review,  comment  and  offer  any  rec- 
ommendations regarding  the  application 
submitted  by  a  school  pursuant  to  subpara- 
graph (A);  and 

(II)  submit  such  application  to  the  State 
educational  agency  within  30  days  of  receipt 
of  such  application. 

(11)  In  making  the  comments  described  in 
clause  (i),  the  local  educational  agency 
shall— 

(I)  assure  that  funds  received  under  this 
title  shall  supplement  and  not  supplant 
other  Federal,  State,  and  local  funds  avail- 
able to  the  school  for  the  activities  and  serv- 
ices assisted  under  this  title; 

(II)  provide  data  on  the  poverty  level  and 
the  academic  achievement  of  the  students  at 
the  school; 

(III)  describe  the  resources  and  commit- 
ment that  the  local  educational  agency  will 
contribute  to  a  school  assisted  under  this 
title  to  help  the  school  meet  the  National 
Eklucatlon  Goals  and  improve  the  academic 
achievement  of  the  students  attending  the 
school,  including  an  assurance  that  the  local 


educational  agency  shall  expedite  action  on 
requests  for  assistance  made  by  such  school; 

(IV)  describe  steps  the  local  educational 
agency  will  take  to  encourage  and  enhance 
comprehensive  improvement  In  other  schools 
In  the  local  educational  agency  in  order  to 
meet  the  National  Education  Goals; 

(V)  assure  that  the  local  educational  agen- 
cy shall  act  as  the  fiduciary  agent  for  a 
school  receiving  a  grant  under  this  title  and 
shall  expeditiously  transmit  to  the  school 
any  grant  funds  received  from  the  State  edu- 
cational agency  under  this  title,  except  as 
provided  in  paragraph  (2); 

(VI)  describe  the  technical  assistance  and 
dissemination  activities  that  the  local  edu- 
cational agency  shall  undertake  to  assist 
schools  receiving  a  grant  under  this  title; 
and 

(Vn)  provide  assurances  that — 

(aa)  the  application  was  originated  by  the 
school  seeking  such  a  grant; 

(bb)  all  funds  received  under  this  title,  ex- 
cept as  provided  in  paragraph  (2),  shall  be 
spent  for  the  benefit  of  the  school  at  the  di- 
rection of  local  school  officials;  and 

(cc)  the  activities  assisted  under  this  title 
shall  be  directed  at  the  school. 

(ill)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  if  a  local  educational  agency  is  un- 
able or  unwilling  to  act  as  a  fiduciary  agent 
for  a  school  receiving  a  grant  under  this  title 
in  accordance  with  subclause  (V)  of  clause 
(ii).  then  the  State  educational  agency,  in 
making  such  a  grant  to  such  a  school,  shall 
make  alternative  arrangements  so  that  the 
school  may  receive  the  funds. 

(2)  Limitation.— EJach  local  educational 
agency  receiving  a  grant  under  this  title  on 
behalf  of  a  school  may  use  not  more  than  5 
percent  of  such  grant  funds  for  administra- 
tion, technical  assistance,  dissemination  and 
evaluation  of  activities  assisted  under  this 
title. 

(3)  Contents.- Each  application  submitted 
pursuant  to  this  subsection  shall  describe — 

(A)  the  school's  academic  goals  and  the 
status  of  students  in  such  school  with  re- 
spect to  such  goals; 

(B)  a  comprehensive,  schoolwlde  initiative 
likely  to  result  in  the  school  making  sub- 
stantial progress  toward  the  National  Edu- 
cation Goals,  especially  such  goals  related  to 
the  improvement  of  student  achievement; 

(C)  the  goals  for  the  initiative  and  a 
multiyear  plan  to  improve  student  achieve- 
ment at  the  school; 

(D)  the  steps  to  be  taken  by  the  school  to 
achieve  the  goals  of  the  initiative; 

(E)  the  staff  development  activities  to  be 
conducted  in  implementing  the  Initiative; 

(F)  efforts,  if  any,  to  link  the  activities  of 
the  school  with  federally  supported  teacher 
training  and  school  leadership  activities; 

(G)  the  use  of  funds  to  achieve  such  goals; 
(H)  the  statistical  indicators  to  be  used  to 

measure  progress  toward  achieving  the  Na- 
tional Education  Goals,  especially  such  goals 
related  to  the  improvement  of  student 
achievement; 

(I)  the  schedule  for  reporting  the  data  de- 
scribed in  subparagraph  (H)  to  the  State  and 
the  local  community  at  least  once  a  year  be- 
ginning at  the  conclusion  of  the  second  year 
in  which  a  grant  payment  under  this  title  is 
made  and  annually  thereafter  and  an  assur- 
ance that  such  data  shall  be  reported  in  a 
manner  that  is  clear,  and  easily  understand- 
able; 

(J)  how  the  local  educational  agency  will 
use  funds,  if  any,  reserved  for  the  local  edu- 
cational agency  under  paragraph  (2);  and 

(K)  how  the  local  educational  agency  and 
the  school  will  meet  the  special  educational 


needs  of  limited-English  proficient  students 
and  students  with  disabilities  attending  the 
school. 

(4)  Assurances.- In  preparing  the  applica- 
tion described  in  this  subsection  the  school 
shall  ensure  that  such  application  shall— 

(A)  be  developed  by  school  administrators, 
teachers,  parents,  and  community-based  or- 
ganizations and  local  businesses.  In  consulta- 
tion with  the  local  educational  agency;  and 

(B)  give  clear  evidence  that  commitment 
to  such  project  is  widely  shared  in  the  school 
community. 

(c)  State  Report.— Each  State  edu- 
cational agency  receiving  an  allotment 
under  this  title,  after  awarding  grants  under 
this  title  in  each  fiscal  year,  shall  file  a  re- 
port with  the  Secretary  indicating— 

(1)  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  schools 
that  received  a  Neighborhood  Schools  Im- 
provement Grant  under  this  title; 

(2)  the  Improvement  activities  each  school 
shall  undertake  and  the  expected  results  of 
such  activities; 

(3)  the  number  of  high  need  schools  that 
have  received  a  grant  and  the  amount  of 
such  grants; 

(4)  the  Council's  reasons  for  the  selection 
of  each  such  school;  and 

(5)  the  amount  of  the  grant  awarded  to 
each  school. 

SEC.  aOS.  USE  OF  FUNDS. 

(a)  Mandatory.— Each  school  receiving  a 
grant  under  this  title  shall  use  such  grant 
funds  for  an  initiative  to  implement  signifi- 
cant, comprehensive,  schoolwlde  changes  in 
the  structure  or  programs  of  such  school  in 
a  manner  that  shall  help  such  school  meet 
the  National  Education  Goals,  especially  by 
improving  student  achievement. 

(b)  Permissible.- Each  school  receiving  a 
grant  under  this  title  may  use  such  grant 
funds  for- 

(1)  continuous  and  comprehensive  early 
childhood  education; 

(2)  enhanced  academic  programs,  including 
supplementary  instruction,  efforts  to  im- 
prove higher  order  thinking  skills,  and  ac- 
tivities to  increase  the  participation  of  mi- 
nority and  female  students  in  mathematics 
and  science  courses; 

(3)  school-based  management  programs  de- 
signed to  move  more  authority  for  decision- 
making to  the  school  building  level  and  in- 
crease the  participation  of  teachers  and  par- 
ents in  school  governance; 

(4)  the  provision  of  coordinated  edu- 
cational and  vocational  services  within  the 
school  which  may  include  comprehensive 
programs  (developed  with  input  from  local. 
State  and  area  business  leaders)  to  provide 
options  for  those  high  school  students  un- 
likely to  attend  postsecondary  school,  that 
integrate  essential  academic  instruction 
with  technical  skills,  and  provide  the  train- 
ing necessary  to  succeed  in  a  technical  ca- 
reer; 

(5)  projects  to  increase  the  knowledge  and 
skills  of  teachers  and  school  leaders; 

(6)  educational  enrichment  projects  to 
meet  the  needs  of  educationally  and  eco- 
nomically disadvantaged  children,  students 
with  disabilities,  and  limited-English  pro- 
ficient students; 

(7)  projects  to  improve  the  condition  and 
adequacy  of  school  buildings,  instructional 
facilities  and  equipment  when  such  improve- 
ments are  directly  related  to  improving  stu- 
dent achievement,  except  that  no  funds  shall 
be  used  for  construction  or  major  remodel- 
ing; 

(8)  projects  to  strengthen  parent  involve- 
ment and  parenting  education  and  to  in- 
crease the  partnership  between  families  and 
the  schools; 
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extended  day  and  year  projects,  espe- 
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Improve  student  achievement; 
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REQUIREMENTS  RELATING  TO  USE  OF 
ALLOTMENTS. 

R^ERVATION.— 

GENERAL.— Elach   State  educational 

receiving  an   allotment   under   this 

shin  reserve  not  less  than  75  percent  of 

fuids  to  award  grants  on  a  competitive 

schools   designated   as  high   need 

in  the  State  in  accordance  with  sec- 

)(2). 

RtMAiNDKR.— The    remainder   of  funds 

res4  rved  pursuant  to  paragraph  (1)  shall 

aval  able  to  award  grants  on  a  competi- 

ba:  is  to  any  school  that  needs  to  im- 

st  adent  achievement,  as  determined  by 

Stai  e  educational  agency.  In  distributing 

ider  this  paragraph,  priority  shall  be 

schools  with  the  lowest  levels  of 

achievement. 

SpfeciAL  Rules.— 

AqDrriONAL  efforts.— Each  school  re- 
grant  under  this  title  that  requires 
efforts  to  implement  the  provi- 
this  title  may  use  the  first  6  months 
such  grant  is  received  for  planning 
if  the  State  educational  agency  has 
such  use. 

No  school  shall  receive  a 
utider  this  title  prior  to  January  1, 
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—Grants  awarded  under  this 

be  awarded  for  a  period  not  to  ex- 

and  may  be  renewed  if  the  State 

that    the    applicant    has    made 

progress  in  improving  student 


Ku  ount.- 
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ref  ects. 


M  INIMUM 


QBNERAL.— Each   State  educational 

receiving  an   allotment  under   this 

award  grants  in  accordance  with 

provisions  of  this  title  and  in  an  amount 

relative  to  other  grants  award- 

tbis  title  and  In  light  of  the  pro- 

ptoject.  the  size  and  economic  profile 

student  population  to  be  served. 

amount.— Each    State    edu- 

agency     receiving    an    allotment 

title  shall  award  a  grant  to  a  local 

agency    for    a    school    in    an 

that  is  of  sufficient  size  and  scope  to 

;he  school  to  conduct  a  significant 

ve,  schoolwide  project. 

EVALUATION  REQUIREMENTS. 

E^  ALUATiON.— Each  State  educational 
receiving  an  allotment  under  this 
shin  evaluate  the  initiatives  assisted 
title.  Such  evaluations  shall  be 
to  ensure  that  such  initiatives  are 
lAiplemented  satisfactorily  and   that 
receiving  grants  are  making  demon- 
progress     in     improving     student 


tiis 


achievement   or   increasing   the   graduation 
rate. 

(b)  Data.— Elach  local  educational  agency 
serving  a  school  that  receives  a  grant  under 
this  title  shall  annually  collect  and  submit 
to  the  State  educational  agency  data  on  the 
project  assisted  under  this  title  based  on  the 
statistical  indicators  and  other  criteria  de- 
scribed in  the  application  submitted  by  the 
school.  Such  data  shall  include  multiple 
measures  or  Indicators  of  each  National  Edu- 
cation Goal,  as  available,  and  may  take  into 
consideration  the  mobility  of  students  in  the 
schools  served  under  this  title  or  other  spe- 
cial factors. 

SEC.  211.  DISSEMINATION  OF  EXEMPLARY  PRAC- 
TICES BY  THE  SECRETARY. 

Each  State  educational  agency  shall  sub- 
mit to  the  Secretary  information  about  suc- 
cessful Neighborhood  Schools  under  its  juris- 
diction. The  Secretary  shall  make  sum- 
maries of  such  information  available  to 
schools  that  are  undertaking,  or  planning  to 
undertake  Improvement  projects,  regardless 
of  whether  such  projects  are  assisted  under 
this  title,  by  means  of  the  dissemination 
mechanisms  established  by  the  Secretary. 
The  Secretary  shall  biennially  provide  to  the 
Congress  summaries  of  all  data  collected 
from  and  reports  filed  by  schools,  local  edu- 
cational agencies  and  State  educational 
agencies  pursuant  to  the  requirements  of 
this  title. 

SEC.  213.  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONa 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
S850,(X)0.0(X)  for  fiscal  year  1992  and  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1993  through  2001  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  title,  of  which  not  more  than 
S75,000,000  shall  be  available  in  any  one  fiscal 
year  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  section 
202(c)(1). 

TITLE  lU— EDUCATIONAL  REFORM  AND 
FLEXIBILITY 
SEC.   MI.   STATEMENT  OF   FINDINGS  AND  PUR- 
POSE. 

(a)  Findings.— The  Congress  finds  that^ 

(1)  historically.  Federal  education  pro- 
grams have  addressed  the  Nation's  most 
pressing  educational  problems  by  providing 
categorical  assistance  with  detailed  require- 
ments relating  to  the  use  of  funds; 

(2)  while  the  approach  described  in  para- 
graph (1)  has  proven  generally  successful, 
some  program  requirements  may  inadvert- 
ently Impede  educational  achievement; 

(3)  the  Nation's  schools  are  being  asked  to 
deal  effectively  with  increasingly  diverse 
educational  needs  that  current  program 
structures  may  not  be  flexible  enough  to  ad- 
dress; and 

(4)  in  an  era  when  educational  change  and 
reform  must  prevail.  It  is  more  Important 
than  ever  to  provide  programs  that — 

(A)  result  in  improved  educational  out- 
comes for  all  students; 

(B)  promote  the  coordination  of  education 
and  related  services  that  benefit  children 
and  their  families; 

(C)  respond  flexibly  to  the  needs  of  a  di- 
verse student  population; 

(D)  stop  the  proliferation  of  unnecessary 
Federal,  State,  and  local  regulation;  and 

(E)  place  less  emphasis  on  measuring  re- 
sources and  reviewing  procedures  and  more 
emphasis  on  achieving  program  results. 

(b)  Purpose.— It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  title 
to  establish  a  national  demonstration  pro- 
gram which — 

(1)  promotes  educational  reform  that  leads 
to  improved  educational  outcomes  for  par- 
ticipants in  affected  programs; 

(2)  holds  accountable  the  schools  and  other 
recipients  of  Federal  funds  for  achieving  spe- 


cific educational  improvement  goals  in  ex- 
change for  Increased  flexibility  in  the  use  of 
their  resources;  and 

(3)  enables  school  and  program  administra- 
tors, teachers,  parents,  local  agencies,  and 
community  groups  to  work  together  to  de- 
velop effective  education  programs  that  lead 
to  Improved  achievement  and  meet  the  needs 
of  all  participants,  particularly  those  who 
are  disadvantaged. 

SEC.  MH.  FLEXIBILITY  AND  ACCOUNTABILITY  IN 
EDUCATION    AND     RELATED    8ERV- 

icsa 

(a)  IN  General.— Subpart  l  of  Part  C  of  the 
General  Education  Provisions  Act  (20  U.S.C. 
1221  et  seq.)  is  amended  by  adding  after  sec- 
tion 421A  a  new  section  421B  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

-SEC.  43IB.  FLEXIBILITY  AND  ACCOUNTABILITY 
IN  EDUCATION  AND  RELATED  SERV- 
ICE& 

"(a)  PROGRAM  Authorized.— 

"(1)  In  oeneral.^A)  The  Secretary  shall. 
In  accordance  with  this  section,  assist  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools  and  other 
service  providers  to  Improve  the  achieve- 
ment of  all  students  and  other  participants, 
but  particularly  disadvantaged  individuals, 
by  authorizing  waivers  to  not  more  than  6 
States,  which  have  Implemented  comprehen- 
sive regulatory  reform  plans,  and  no  more 
than  50  local  educational  agencies  In  each 
State  local  educational  agencies  by  which 
the  States  can  Improve  the  performance  of 
schools  and  programs  by  increasing  their 
flexibility  in  the  use  of  their  resources  while 
holding  them  accountable  for  achieving  edu- 
cational gains. 

"(B)(1)  In  support  of  these  projects,  the 
Secretary  Is  authorized  to  waive  any  statu- 
tory or  regulatory  requirement  (except  as 
provided  In  subsection  (e))  applicable  to  a 
program  described  in  clause  (11)  that  the  Sec- 
retary determines  may  Impede  the  ability  of 
a  school  or  other  service  provider  to  meet 
the  special  needs  of  such  students  and  other 
individuals  in  the  most  effective  manner  pos- 
sible. The  head  of  any  other  Federal  agency 
In  accordance  with  the  programs  described  In 
clause  (11)  is  similarly  authorized  to  waive 
such  requirements  applicable  to  an  elemen- 
tary, secondary,  or  youth  vocational  train- 
ing program  administered  by  such  agency  If 
the  agency  head  and  the  Secretary  agree 
that  such  a  waiver  would  promote  the  pur- 
pose of  this  section. 

"(11)  The  Secretary  shall  only  waive  a  stat- 
utory or  regulatory  requirement  applicable 
to  a  program  under— 

"(I)  chapter  1  of  title  I  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965; 

"(II)  chapter  2  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  of  1965; 

"(III)  the  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  Mathe- 
matics and  Science  Education  Act; 

"(IV)  the  Follow  Through  Act; 

"(V)  subtitle  B  of  title  Vn  of  the  Stewart 
B.  McKlnney  Homeless  Assistance  Act;  and 

"(VI)  the  Carl  D.  Perkins  Vocational  and 
Applied  Technology  Education  Act,  except 
part  H  of  title  III  and  funds  allocated  by 
States  under  section  232  of  such  Act. 

"(2)  Project  duration.— Projects  con- 
ducted under  this  section,  and  any  waivers 
associated  with  such  projects,  shall  last  no 
longer  than  three  years,  except  that  the  Sec- 
retary may  extend  a  project  and  any  associ- 
ated waivers  for  an  additional  2  years  If  the 
Secretary  determines  that  the  project  Is 
making  substantial  progress  in  meeting  Its 
goals. 

"(3)  TERMiNA-noN.- The  Secretary  shall 
terminate  a  project  and  its  associated  waiv- 
ers if  the  Secretary,  at  any  time,  determines 


It  Is  not  making  acceptable  progress  toward 
meeting  its  goals.  The  head  of  any  other 
Federal  agency  who  has  granted  waivers 
under  this  section  shall  determine  whether 
to  extend  or  terminate  those  waivers,  but 
the  Secretary  shall  have  exclusive  authority 
to  extend  or  terminate  the  project. 

"(b)ELI(3IBILITY.— 

"(1)  In  GENERAL.- EJach  project  that  in- 
volves elementary  or  secondary  schools  shall 
Include  the  participation  of  a  local  edu- 
cational agency  and  at  least  2  schools. 

"(2)  Grade  and  program  requirement.— 
To  the  extent  possible,  each  grade  and  aca- 
demic program  in  a  participating  school 
shall  participate  in  the  project. 

"(c)  Applications.- A  local  educational 
agency,  wishing  to  conduct  a  project  under 
this  section,  shall  submit  an  application  to 
the  State  educational  agency  for  approval. 
The  State  educational  agency  shall  then 
transmit  approved  applications  to  the  Sec- 
retary. E}ach  application  shall  be  submitted 
within  2  years  of  enactment  of  the  Neighbor- 
hood Schools  Improvement  Act  and  shall  in- 
clude a  plan  that— 

"(1)  describes  the  purposes  and  overall  ex- 
pected outcomes  of  the  project; 

"(2)  identifies,  for  each  school  or  site  par- 
ticipating in  the  project,  those  impediments 
to  improved  educational  outcomes  that 
would  be  removed  by  the  proposed  waivers; 

"(3)  Identifies  the  Federal  programs  to  be 
included  In  the  project,  the  Federal  statu- 
tory or  regulatory  requirements  to  be 
waived,  and  the  purpose  and  duration  of  the 
requested  waivers; 

"(4)  describes  the  State  and  local  require- 
ments that  will  be  waived,  the  purpose  of 
such  waivers,  and.  If  such  requirements  will 
not  have  been  waived  before  the  project  be- 
gins, when  those  waivers  will  be  obtained 
and  take  effect; 

"(5)  demonstrates  the  State  has  made  an 
effort  to  waive  substantial  requirements  per- 
taining to  the  local  educational  agency; 

"(6)  describes  specific,  measurable,  edu- 
cational improvement  goals  for  each  school 
or  other  site  in  the  project  and  for  each 
school  year  of  the  project.  Including— 

"(A)  goals  for  improving  the  achievement 
of  all  participants;  Including  disadvantaged 
individuals,  with  respect  to  achievement  in 
basic  and  advanced  skills; 

"(B)  goals  that  reflect  the  broad  purposes 
of  each  program  for  which  a  waiver  Is 
sought;  and 

"(C)  an  explanation  of  how  the  applicant 
will  measure  progress  in  meeting  the  goals 
set  for  each  school  or  site  in  the  project  and 
for  disadvantaged  individuals  participating 
in  the  project; 

"(7)  Incorporates  the  comments  of  the  Gov- 
ernor or  the  chief  State  school  officer;  and 

"(8)  for  projects  involving  elementary  or 
secondary  schools — 

"(A)  identifies  the  schools  to  be  included  in 
the  project  and  describes  the  student  popu- 
lation at  each  school.  Including— 

"(I)  current  data  regarding  the  achieve- 
ment of  the  disadvantaged  students  as  well 
as  other  students;  and 

"(II)  the  number  of  students  who— 

"(I)  are  of  limited  English  proficiency,  as 
defined  in  section  7003(a)(1)  of  the  Bilingual 
EMucation  Act; 

"(H)  are  children  with  disabilities,  as  de- 
fined In  section  602(a)(1)  of  the  Individuals 
with  Disabilities  Education  Act; 

"(III)  are  currently  or  formerly  migratory; 

"(IV)  are  educationally  deprived,  for  the 
purposes  of  chapter  1  of  title  I  of  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965; 
and 


"(V)  are  eligible  for  a  free  or  reduced  price 
school  lunch; 

"(B)  describes  specific  goals  for  enhancing 
coordination  between  the  regrular  education 
program  available  to  all  students  and  pro- 
grams serving  disadvantaged  students; 

"(C)  If  fewer  than  all  the  schools  In  a  local 
educational  agency  will  participate  in  a 
project,  describes  the  expected  educational 
outcomes  for  disadvantaged  students  In 
schools  that  do  not  participate,  and  how 
those  outcomes  will  be  assessed; 

"(D)  describes  how  school  administrators, 
teachers,  staff,  and  parents  (including  par- 
ents of  educationall.y  disadvantaged  chil- 
dren) have  been,  or  will  be,  involved  in  the 
planning,  development,  and  implementation 
of  the  goals  and  program  for  each  participat- 
ing school;  and 

"(E)  contains  goals  for  students  targeted 
by  the  programs  described  In  clause  (11)  of 
section  421B(a)(l)(B)  which  are  comparable 
to,  or  exceed  existing  goals  under  such  pro- 
grams. 

"(d)  Approval  of  Projects.— 

"(1)  IN  GENERAL.- The  Secretary  shall  ap- 
prove applications  from  no  more  than  6 
States  which  have  Implemented  comprehen- 
sive regulatory  reform,  and  no  more  than  50 
local  educational  agencies  in  each  State 
local  educational  agencies  for  projects  under 
this  section  that  the  Secretary  determines 
show  substantial  promise  of  achieving  the 
purposes  of  this  section,  after  considering- 

"(A)  the  comprehensiveness  of  the  project, 
including  the  types  of  students,  schools,  pro- 
grams, and  activities  to  be  included; 

"(B)  the  extent  to  which  the  provisions  for 
which  waivers  are  sought  Impede  educational 
Improvement; 

"(C)  the  State  and  local  requirements  that 
will  be  waived  for  the  project; 

"(D)  the  significance  and  feasibility  of  the 
proposed  project's  goals  for  each  participat- 
ing school  or  site; 

"(E)  the  quality  of  the  plan  for  ensuring 
accountability  for  the  proposed  plan's  activi- 
ties and  goals;  and 

"(F)  the  comments  of  the  Governors  or  the 
chief  State  school  officers. 

"(2)  C!ONSULTATiON.— The  Secretary  shall 
consult  with  the  heads  of  other  appropriate 
Federal  agencies,  if  any,  in  determining 
whether  to  approve  a  project.  Bach  such 
agency  head  shall  notify  the  Secretary  of 
any  waivers  granted  by  such  agency  head  as 
part  of  such  project. 

"(3)  DISTRIBUTION  OF  PROJECTS.— The  Sec- 
retary shall  ensure  that,  to  the  extent  fea- 
sible, projects  assisted  under  this  section  are 
geographically  distributed,  and  equitably 
distributed  among  urban,  suburban,  and 
rural  areas,  as  well  as  large  and  small 
schools. 

"(e)  ALLOCATION  OF  FEDERAL  FUNDS;  RE- 
STRICTION ON  Waivers.— 

"(1)  ALLOCATION  OF  FEDEaiAL  FUNDS.— Fed- 
eral funds  under  any  program  that  are  used 
to  support  a  project  under  this  section  shall 
be  allocated  to  local  educational  agencies 
and  other  recipients  within  the  local  edu- 
cational agency  In  accordance  with  the  stat- 
utory and  regulatory  requirements  that  gov- 
ern the  operation  of  that  program,  except 
that,  for  the  purpose  of  such  a  project,  the 
Secretary  (or  the  head  of  any  other  Federal 
agency)  may  extend  the  duration  of,  and  pro- 
vide continuation  funding  to,  a  project  cho- 
sen on  a  competitive  basis  that  a  participat- 
ing agency  is  conducting. 

"(2)  Restriction  on  waivers.— Neither  the 
Secretary  nor  the  head  of  any  other  Federal 
agency  shall  waive  under  this  section  any 
statutory    or    regulatory    requirement    In 


awarding  a  grant  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  the  Neighborhood  Schools  Improvement 
Act  to  a  service  provider  within  the  local 
educational  agency  or  other  applicant  par- 
ticipating in  a  project  under  this  section. 

"(3)  SPECIAL  RULE.— Neither  the  Secretary 
nor,  where  applicable,  the  head  of  any  other 
Federal  agency  shall  waive  under  this  sec- 
tion any  statutory  or  regulatory  require- 
ment— 

"(A)  under  section  438  and  439  of  the  Gen- 
eral Eklucation  Provisions  Act; 

"(B)  under  title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964,  section  504  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act 
of  1973,  title  IX  of  the  Education  Amend- 
ments of  1972,  or  title  n  of  the  Americans 
with  Disabilities  Act; 

"(C)  under  the  Individuals  with  Disabilities 
Education  Act;  or 

"(D)  relating  to— 

"(I)  maintenance  of  effort; 

"(il)  comparability;  or 

"(ill)  the  equitable  participation  of  stu- 
dents attending  private  schools. 

"(f)  Reports  and  Evaluations.- 

"(1)  Project  reports.- Each  project  shall 
submit,  not  later  than  90  days  after  the  end 
of  each  year  of  the  project,  an  annual  report 
to  the  Secretary  that— 

"(A)  summarizes  the  principal  activities  of 
the  project; 

"(B)  contains  school-by-school  and  other 
data,  as  described  in  the  project  plan,  that 
show  the  extent  to  which  the  project  Is 
meeting  Its  overall  goals.  Including  its  goals 
for  improving  the  achievement  of  all  partici- 
pants, particularly  disadvantaged  individ- 
uals, with  respect  to  achievement  in  basic 
and  advanced  skills,  and  is  meeting  the  goals 
for  each  school  or  other  site; 

"(C)  describes  the  impact  of  the  project  on 
disadvantaged  children  In  schools.  If  any, 
that  are  not  participating  in  the  demonstra- 
tion; 

"(D)  describes  the  effectiveness  of  efforts 
to  coordinate  programs  and  services  for  chil- 
dren and  their  families  as  appropriate;  and 

"(E)  provides  information  on  or  com- 
parable data  regarding  the  programs  de- 
scribed In  clause  (11)  of  section  428B(aXl)(B) 
of  achievement  levels  of  students  served  pur- 
suant to  such  programs  previously  dem- 
onstrated over  the  preceding  3  years  com- 
pared with  children  or  students  served  under 
this  title. 

"(2)  SECRETARY'S  REPORT.— The  Secretary 
shall  submit  a  report  to  the  Congress  every 
two  years  that  summarizes  and  analyzes  the 
project  reports  required  by  paragraph  (1). 

"(3)  Evaluation  reports.- At  the  end  of 
the  6-year  period  described  in  this  section, 
and  at  such  interim  points  as  the  Secretary 
deems  appropriate,  the  Secretary  shall  pro- 
vide to  Congress  an  independent  evaluation 
of  the  projects  assisted  under  this  title,  as 
well  as  an  evaluation  of  the  program  assisted 
under  this  section  by  the  Department  of 
Education  and  other  affected  Federal  agen- 
cies. Such  reports  may  include  recommenda- 
tions for  amendments  to  program  statutes 
that  are  based  on  the  experience  of  projects 
that  successfully  raise  educational  achieve- 
ment by  eliminating  or  modifying  sUtutory 
or  regulatory  provisions  that  Impede  edu- 
cational Improvement. 

"(g)  Definition.— For  the  purpose  of  this 
section,  the  term  'disadvantaged  students' 
Includes  students  of  limited  English  pro- 
ficiency, children  with  disabilities,  students 
who  are  currently  or  formerly  migratory, 
and  students  who  are  educationally  deprived. 

"(h)  Budget  Neutrality.— The  authority 
provided  by  this  section  shall  not  be  exer- 
cised In  a  manner  that,  for  any  fiscal  year. 
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increa:  es  total  obligations  or  outlays  of  dis- 
cretioqary  appropriations  for  programs  sub- 
such   authority,   or   that   increases 
otillfrations  or  outlays  of  funding  for  all 
pending  programs  subject  to  such  au- 
over  those  that  would  have  occurred 
such  authority.". 

UNSET   PROVISION.— The    amendment 
subsection  (a)  shall  be  effective  dur- 
6-year  period  beginning  on  the  date 
ena^^ment  of  this  Act. 
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T  ITLE  IV— DISTANCE  LEARNING 
SBC.  Ml  .  DISTANCE  LEARNING  FINDINGS. 


Cong  -ess  finds  that — 

d:  stance  learning  technology  can  pro- 
ru  ral  schools  with  interactive  video  ca- 
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d^tance  learning  can  provide  instruc- 

required    or   advanced,    specialized 

in  schools  where  teachers  are  not 

or  too  costly  to  provide  for  a  lim- 

nutnber  of  students; 

rapid  development  of  telecommuni- 
technology  has  resulted  in  distance 
systems  that  are  powerful,  flexible 
inci-easingly  affordable: 

stance  learning  can  offer  an  alter- 

^o  school  closing  or  consolidation  and 

and  urban  schools  satisfy  their 

mandate; 

distance  learning  can  help  urban  school 

overcome    shortages    in    qualified 

in  subjects  such  as  mathematics, 

sciences,  and  languages; 

key  to  success  in  distance  learning 

and  the  use  of  distance  learning 

to  be  an  enhanced  educational  tool 
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teachers  must  have  training,  prepara- 
institutional  support  to  teach  suc- 
using  distance  learning  technology; 
accreditation  associations  need 
the  use  of  distance  learning 
es; 
Federal  and  State  governments  can  pro- 
c  Istance  learning  projects  by  helping 
the  costs  of  necessary  telecommuni- 
services; 
I  ecause  many  educational  needs  par- 
needs  of  business,  government,  and 
:are  providers,  there  should  be  ample 
to   share   the   costs  associated 
and  development  used  in  deliv- 
new  method  of  teaching; 
( istance  learning  technology  can  in- 
::ontributions  to  the  goals  of  "Amer- 
',  as  established  by  the  President; 

Federal  Government  can  encourage 

to  resolve  contentious  issues  that  are 

to  the  use  of  distance  learning,  such 

certification  and  evaluation,  and 

and  textbook  standardization; 

1  ederal  funds  now  devoted  to  deliver- 

edfcational  services  should  include  dis- 

arning  where  it  is  cost  effective; 

Department  of  Education  and  the 

Science    Foundation    should    con- 

( stablishlng   demonstration   sites   for 

learning; 

(f  stance  learning  is  a  growing  force  in 

and  public  education;  and  States,  lo- 

the  Federal  Government,  and  pri- 

,  all  have  a  role  in  developing  and 

this  education   delivery   sys- 
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implerfenting 
tern. 

nC.  Ol  DISTANCE  LEARNING  POLICY  STUDY. 

(a)  8  rUDY.— The  Secretary  of  Education  in 
consuli  atlon  with  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce ihall  conduct  a  study  of  the  issues  in- 
volved in  implementing  distance  learning. 
The  81  udy  shall,  among  other  issues,  ad- 
dress— 


(1)  the  incentives  necessary  for  tele- 
communications common  carriers  to  develop 
special  pricing  for  distance  learning  projects; 

(2)  the  desirability  of  Federal  Communica- 
tion Commission  allocation  of  spectrum  in 
order  to  encourage  the  development  of  dis- 
tance learning  technologies; 

(3)  the  need  to  amend  copyrights  laws  to 
encourage  development  of  distance  learning 
technologies. 

(b)  Completion  Date  and  Report.— 

(1)  Completion  date.— The  study  described 
in  subsection  (a)  shall  be  completed  no  later 
than  210  days  after  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(2)  Report.— No  later  than  30  days  after 
the  completion  of  the  study  described  in  sub- 
section (a),  the  study  and  an  executive  sum- 
mary shall  be  transmitted  to  the  Committee 
on  Eklucation  and  Labor,  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce,  and  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  of  the  United  States  House 
of  Representatives;  and  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation, 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources,  of 
the  United  States  Senate. 

SEC.  403.  DEFINITION. 

The  term  "distance  learning"  means  the 
transmission  of  educational  or  instructional 
information  to  geographically  dispersed  indi- 
viduals and  groups  via  telecommunications. 

TITLE  V— PEACE  CORPS 
SEC.  SOI.  FINDINGS. 

The  Senate  finds  that— 

(1)  the  Peace  Corps  Act  stated  that  the 
Peace  Corps  was  established — 

(A)  to  help  the  people  of  interested  coun- 
tries and  areas  to  meet  their  needs  for 
trained  manpower; 

(B)  to  help  promote  a  better  understanding 
of  Americans  on  the  part  of  the  people 
served;  and 

(C)  to  help  promote  a  better  understanding 
of  other  peoples  on  the  part  of  Americans; 

(2)  the  former  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics  no  longer  exists,  and  in  its  place  a 
Commonwealth  of  Independent  States  has 
been  established,  along  with  other  newly 
independent  republics; 

(3)  on  December  25.  1991,  President  Bush  in- 
dicated the  United  States  intends  to  extend 
diplomatic  recognition  to  Moldova, 
Turkmenistan,  Azerbaijan,  Tadzhikistan. 
Georgia,  and  Uzbekistan,  when  the  United 
States  reaches  agreements  with  each  repub- 
lic regarding  human  rights,  democratization, 
economic  reform,  and  the  establishment  of 
responsible  security  policies; 

(4)  on  December  25,  1991,  the  United  States 
extended  formal  diplomatic  recognition  to 
Russia,  Ukraine.  Armenia,  Kazahkstan, 
Byelarus,  and  Kyrgyzstan; 

(5)  the  needs  of  the  successor  republics  of 
the  former  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Repub- 
lics for  technical  and  humanitarian  assist- 
ance are  dire,  and  growing  daily; 

(6)  the  governments  of  several  republics 
under  the  former  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics  have  indicated  interest  in  receiv- 
ing public  and  private  technical  assistance 
from  the  United  States  in  the  areas  of  agri- 
culture, health  care,  business,  education,  and 
other  areas; 

(7)  the  Peace  Corps  has  in  recent  years  suc- 
cessfully met  the  challenges  of  assisting  the 
Eastern  European  states  of  Poland.  Hungary, 
Czechoslovakia,  Bulgaria,  and  Romania,  and 
has  already  begun  to  assess  the  needs  of  the 
Baltic  Republics  and  of  the  former  Soviet  re- 
publics for  such  assistance; 

(8)  Peace  Corps  volunteers  represent  tan- 
gible support  on  the  part  of  the  American 
people  for  the  efforts  of  the  republics  to  es- 
tablish market  economies,  democratic  insti- 


tutions, and  low-cost,  effective  progi-ams  of 
technical  assistance  in  the  areas  described  in 
paragraph  (6);  and 

(9)  the  President  has  indicated  his  support 
for  the  introduction  of  Peace  Corps  volun- 
teers into  the  successor  republics  of  the 
former  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics. 

SBC.  801.  SENSE  OF  THE  SENATE. 

It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that^ 

(1)  the  Peace  Corps  should  move  promptly 
and  effectively,  as  part  of  a  balanced  pro- 
gram and  without  diminishing  its  efforts  in 
other  parts  of  the  world,  to  assess  needs  and 
establish  programs  in  each  of  the  republics 
of  the  former  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics Into  which  the  Peace  Corps  has  been 
or  may  be  invited,  in  order  to  Introduce  ap- 
propriate numbers  of  Peace  Corps  volunteers 
into  republics  requesting  assistance;  and 

(2)  the  President,  consistent  with  clause 
(1),  should  continue  to  support  and  shoi'ld 
accelerate  the  introduction  of  Peace  Corps 
volunteers  into  the  republics  of  the  former 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics. 

TITLE  VI— MISCELLANEOUS 

SEC.    601.    IMPROVED    STATISTICS    REGARDING 
AMERICAN  SCHOOLS. 

Subparagraph  (C)  of  section  406(1X2)  of  the 
General  Education  Provisions  Act  (20  U.S.C. 
1221e-l(i)(2)(C))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  clauses  (ill),  (Iv),  and 
(V)  as  clauses  (iv),  (v),  and  (vi),  respectively; 

(2)  by  inserting  after  clause  (11)  the  follow- 
ing new  clause: 

"(111)  The  National  Assessment  shall— 

"(I)  conduct,  in  1994,  a  trial  mathematics 
assessment  for  the  4th  and  8th  grades  and  a 
trial  reading  assessment  for  the  4th  grade,  in 
States  that  wish  to  participate,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  determining  whether  such  assess- 
ments yield  valid  and  reliable  State  rep- 
resentative data; 

"(U)  develop,  and  conduct  In  1994,  a  trial 
mathematics  assessment  for  the  12th  grade, 
a  trial  reading  assessment  for  the  8th  and 
12th  grades,  and  a  trial  science  assessment 
for  the  4th,  8th,  and  12th  grades,  in  States 
that  wish  to  participate,  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  whether  such  assessments  yield 
valid  and  reliable  State  representative  data; 
and 

"(III)  include  in  each  such  sample  assess- 
ment described  in  subclauses  (I)  and  (II)  stu- 
dents'in  public  and  private  schools  in  a  man- 
ner that  ensures  comparability  with  the  na- 
tional sample.". 

SEC.  603.  FREEDOM  OF  SPEECH  ON  CAMPUS. 

(a)  Findings.- The  Congress  finds  that — 

(1)  free  speech  is  a  fundamental  right  and 
a  safeguard  against  political  and  intellectual 
tyranny; 

(2)  curtailment  of  free  speech  strikes  twice 
at  intellectual  freedom,  for  whoever  deprives 
a  person  of  the  right  to  state  unpopular 
views  necessarily  deprives  other  persons  of 
the  right  to  listen  to  the  views; 

(3)  the  primary  and  traditional  function  of 
a  university  is  to  disseminate  knowledge  and 
assist  in  the  search  for  truth,  and,  in  order 
to  carry  out  the  function,  to  do  everything 
possible  to  ensure  the  free  exchange  of  ideas 
and  the  fullest  degree  of  intellectual  free- 
dom; and 

(4)  therefore,  to  carry  out  the  function  of 
the  university,  every  member  of  the  univer- 
sity, has  an  obligation  to  permit  free  expres- 
sion, and  every  university  official  has  a  spe- 
cial obligation  to  foster  freedom  of  speech 
and  to  ensure  that  the  speech  is  not  ob- 
structed, at  the  university. 

(b)  Sense  of  Congress.- It  is  the  sense  of 
Congress  that  students  attending  univer- 
sities, or  other  institutions  of  higher  edu- 


cation, that  receive  Federal  funds  should  be 
able  to  exercise  full  rights  to  freedom  of 
speech  on  campus  free  from  official  intru- 
sion. 

SEC.  60S.  TECHNICAL  AMENDMENT. 

In  the  item  relating  to  Educational  Excel- 
lence in  title  III  of  Public  Law  102-170  (105 
Stat.  1130)  Insert  "or  any  educational  reform 
program"  after  "America  2000  educational 
excellence  activities". 

SEC.  604.  GENERAL  ACCOUNTING  OFFICE  RE- 
PORT ON  THE  EFFECT  OF  TAX  IN- 
CENTIVES ON  LOCAL  PUBUC 
SCHOOL  FINANCE. 

Within  180  days  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment, the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States  shall  prepare  and  submit  to  the  chair- 
man and  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources a  study  on  the  nature  and  extent  of 
tax  abatements  given  by  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments to  attract  business  and  the  extent 
to  which  such  abatements: 

(1)  reduce  the  tax  base  available  to  support 
public  elementary  and  secondary  education 
in  the  jurisdiction  granting  the  abatement, 

(2)  reduce  the  funds  available  to  support  el- 
ementary and  secondary  schools  in  the  juris- 
diction granting  the  abatement,  and 

(3)  review  the  extent  to  which  citizens  in 
the  State  and  local  community  granting  the 
abatement  realize  the  potential  impact  of 
the  abatement  on  funding  for  local  public 
schools. 

TITLE  VII— DEFINITIONS 
SEC.  701.  DEFINITIONS. 
For  the  purpose  of  this  Act — 

(1)  the  term  "elementary  school"  has  the 
same  meaning  given  to  such  term  by  section 
1471(8)  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965; 

(2)  the  term  "Institution  of  higher  edu- 
cation" has  the  meaning  given  to  such  term 
by  section  1201(a)  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1965; 

(3)  the  term  "local  educational  agency" 
has  the  same  meaning  given  to  such  term  by 
section  1471(12)  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  of  1965; 

(4)  the  term  "new  public  school"  means  a 
public  school  that— 

(A)  reflects  the  best  available  knowledge 
regarding  teaching  and  learning  for  all  stu- 
dents; 

(B)  uses  the  highest  quality  instructional 
materials  and  technologies; 

(C)  is  designed  to  meet  National  Education 
Goals  as  well  as  the  particular  needs  of  the 
students  and  community  served  by  such 
school;  and 

(D)  is  under  the  authority  of  a  State  edu- 
cational agency  or  a  local  educational  agen- 
cy; 

(5)  the  term  "New  American  School" 
means  an  elementary  or  secondary  public 
school  that — 

(A)  is  under  the  authority  of  a  State  edu- 
cational agency  or  a  local  educational  agen- 
cy; 

(B)  reflects  the  best  available  knowledge 
regarding  teaching  and  learning  for  all  stu- 
dents; 

(C)  uses  the  highest  quality  instructional 
materials  and  technologies;  and 

(D)  Is  designed  to  meet  the  National  Edu- 
cation Goals  as  well  as  the  particular  needs 
of  the  students  and  community  served  by 
such  school; 

(6)  the  term  "Pacific  outlying  area"  means 
American  Samoa,  Guam,  the  Commonwealth 
of  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands,  and  the  Re- 
public of  Palau  (until  such  time  as  the  Com- 
pact of  Free  Association  is  ratified); 

(7)  the  term  "school  dropout"  has  the  same 
meaning  as  the  definition  of  such  terra  de- 


veloped by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  section 
6201(a)  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965; 

(8)  the  term  "secondary  school"  has  the 
same  meaning  given  to  such  term  by  section 
1471(21)  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965; 

(9)  the  term  "Secretary",  unless  otherwise 
specified,  means  the  Secretary  of  Education; 

(10)  the  term  "school",  means  a  public  ele- 
mentary or  secondary  school; 

(11)  the  term  "State"  means  each  of  the  50 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands; and 

(12)  the  term  "State  educational  agency" 
has  the  same  meaning  given  to  such  term  by 
section  1471(23)  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  of  1965. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  title  amendment  is 
agreed  to. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  promote  the  achievement  of 
National  Education  Goals,  to  measure 
progress  toward  such  goals,  to  develop 
national  education  standards  and  vol- 
untary assessments  in  accordance  with 
such  standards  and  to  encourage  the 
comprehensive  improvement  of  Ameri- 
ca's neighborhood  public  schools  to  im- 
prove student  achievement." 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to 
the  Senate  by  Mr.  Saunders,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session  the  Presiding 
Officer  laid  before  the  Senate  messages 
from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  submitting  sundry  nominations 
which  were  referred  to  the  appropriate 
committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 


STATE  OF  THE  UNION— MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT— PM  99 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United 
States;  which  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table: 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  President,  distin- 
guished Members  of  Congress,  honored 
guests,  and  fellow  citizens: 

I  mean  to  speak  tonight  of  big 
things;  of  big  changes  and  the  promises 
they  hold,  and  of  some  big  problems 
and  how  together  we  can  solve  them 
and  move  our  country  forward  as  the 
undisputed  leader  of  the  age. 

We  gather  tonight  at  a  dramatic  and 
deeply  promising  time  in  our  history, 
and  in  the  history  of  man  on  earth. 

For  in  the  past  twelve  months  the 
world  has  known  changes  of  almost 
biblical  proportions.  And  even  now, 
months  after  the  failed  coup  that 
doomed  a  failed  system,  I  am  not  sure 
we  have  absorbed  the  full  impact,  the 
full  import  of  what  happened.  But  com- 
munism died  this  year. 

Even  as  President,  with  the  most  fas- 
cinating possible  vantage  point,  there 
were  times  when  I  was  so  busy  helping 
to  manage  progress,  and  lead  change, 
that  I  didn't  always  show  the  joy  that 
was  in  my  heart. 

But  the  biggest  thing  that  has  hap- 
pened in  the  world  in  my  life — in  our 
lives— is  this:  By  the  grace  of  God, 
America  won  the  Cold  War. 

I  mean  to  speak  this  evening  of  the 
changes  that  can  take  place  in  our 
country  now  that  we  can  stop  making 
the  sacrifices  we  had  to  make  when  we 
had  an  avowed  enemy  that  was  a  Su- 
perpower. Now  we  can  look  homeward 
even  more,  and  move  to  set  right  what 
needs  to  be  set  right. 

I  will  speak  of  those  things.  But  let 
me  tell  you  something  I've  been  think- 
ing these  past  few  months.  It's  a  kind 
of  rollcall  of  honor.  For  the  Cold  War 
didn't  "end"— it  was  won. 

And  I  think  of  those  who  won  it,  in 
places  like  Korea,  and  Vietnam.  And 
some  of  them  didn't  come  back.  Back 
then  they  were  heroes,  but  this  year 
they  became  what  they  didn't  know 
they  were:  victors. 

The  long  rollcall— all  the  G.I.  Joes 
and  Janes,  all  the  ones  who  fought 
faithfully  for  freedom,  who  hit  the 
ground  and  sucked  the  dust  and  knew 
their  share  of  horror. 

This  may  seem  frivolous — I  don't 
mean  it  so — but  it's  moving  to  me  how 
the  world  saw  them. 

The  world  saw  not  only  their  special 
valor  but  their  special  style — their 
rambunctious,  optimistic  bravery, 
their  do-or-die  unity  unhampered  by 
class  or  race  or  region.  What  a  group 
we've  put  forth,  for  generations  now— 
from  the  ones  who  wrote  "Kilroy  was 
Here"  on  the  walls  of  German  stalags, 
to  those  who  left  signs  in  the  Iraqi 
desert  that  said,  "I  Saw  Elvis."  What  a 
group  of  kids  we've  sent  Into  the  world. 

And  there's  another  to  be  singled 
out — though  it  may  seem  inelegant.  I 
mean  a  mass  of  people  called  The 
American  Taxpayer.  No  one  ever 
thinks  to  thank  the  people  who  pay  a 
country's  bills,  or  an  alliance's  bills. 
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No  longer  are  they  on  'round- 
click  alert.  Tomorrow  our  children 
to  school  and  study  history  and 
pjants  grow.  And  they  won't  have, 
children  did,  air  raid  drills  in 
they  crawl  under  their  desks  and 
their  heads  in  case  of  nuclear 
grandchildren  don't  have  to  do 
ind  won't  have  the  bad  drieams 
had   once,    in    decades    past, 
are  still  threats.  But  the  long, 
out  dread  is  over. 

ago  tonight  I  spoke  to  you  at 

of   high    peril.    American 

had   just   unleashed   Operation 

Storm.  And  after  forty  days  in 

desert  skies,  and  four  days  on  the 
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after,  the  Arab  world  and  Israel 
to  talk  seriously,  and  com- 
preherfsively,  about  peace — an  historic 
Vnd  soon  after  that,  at  Christ- 
last  American  hostages  came 
Our  policies  were  vindicated, 
good  can  come  from  the  pru- 
of  power.  And  much  good  can 
this:  A  world  once  divided  into 


ai  med 


camps  now  recognizes  one 
pre-eminent  power:  the  United 
of  America. 

they  regard  this  with  no  dread. 

world  trusts  us  with  power — 

world  is  right.  They  trust  us  to 

,  and  restrained,  they  trust  us  to 

he  side  of  decency.  They  trust  us 

ghat's  right. 

those  words  advisedly.   A  few 
^ter  the  war  began  I  received  a 
from    Joanne    Speicher,    the 
the  first  pilot  killed  in  the  Gulf, 
Commander  Scott  Speicher.   Even 
grief  she  wanted  me  to  know 
sftme  day,  when  her  children  were 
e  lough,     she     would     tell     them 
hat  their  father  went  away  to 
b4cause  it  was  the  right  thing  to 


jaid  it  all.  It  was  the  right  thing 


we  did  it  together.  There  were 
differences  here,  in  this  Cham- 
Bbt  when  the  war  began,  you  put 
partia  mship  aside,  and  supported  our 
troops 

This  is  still  a  time  for  pride— but  this 
la  no  1  ime  to  boast.  For  problems  face 


us,  and  we  must  stand  together  once 
again  and  solve  them — and  not  let  our 
country  down. 

Two  years  ago  I  began  planning  cuts 
in  military  spending  that  reflected  the 
changes  of  the  new  era.  But  now,  this 
year,  with  imperial  communism  gone, 
that  process  can  be  accelerated. 

Tonight  I  can  tell  you  of  dramatic 
changes  in  our  strategic  nuclear  force. 
These  are  actions  we  are  taking  on  our 
own— because  they  are  the  right  thing 
to  do. 

After  completing  20  planes  for  which 
we  have  begun  procurement,  we  will 
shutdown  further  production  of  the  B- 
2  bomber.  We  will  cancel  the  small 
I.C.B.M.  program.  We  will  cease  pro- 
duction of  new  warheads  for  our  sea- 
based  ballistic  missiles.  We  will  stop 
all  new  production  of  the  Peacekeeper 
missile.  And  we  will  not  purchase  any 
more  advanced  cruise  missiles. 

This  weekend  I  will  meet  at  Camp 
David  with  Boris  Yeltsin  of  the  Rus- 
sian Federation.  I  have  informed  Presi- 
dent Yeltsin  that  if  the  Common- 
wealth— the  former  Soviet  Union — will 
eliminate  all  land-based  multiple  war- 
head ballistic  missiles,  I  will  do  the  fol- 
lowing: 

We  will  eliminate  all  Peacekeeper 
missiles.  We  will  reduce  the  number  of 
warheads  on  Minuteman  missiles  to 
one,  and  reduce  the  number  of  war- 
heads on  our  sea-based  missiles  by 
about  one-third.  And  we  will  convert  a 
substantial  portion  of  our  strategic 
bombers  to  primarily  conventional  use. 

President  Yeltsin's  early  response 
has  been  very  positive,  and  I  expect  our 
talks  at  Camp  David  to  be  fruitful. 

I  want  you  to  know  that  for  half  a 
century,  American  presidents  have 
longed  to  make  such  decisions  and  say 
such  words.  But  even  in  the  midst  of 
celebration,  we  must  keep  caution  as  a 
friend. 

For  the  world  is  still  a  dangerous 
place.  Only  the  dead  have  seen  the  end 
of  conflict.  And  though  yesterday's 
challenges  are  behind  us,  tomorrow's 
are  being  born. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  rec- 
ommended these  cuts  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  And 
I  make  them  with  confidence.  But  do 
not  misunderstand  me: 

The  reductions  I  have  approved  will 
save  us  an  additional  50  billion  dollars 
over  the  next  five  years.  By  1997  we 
will  have  cut  defense  by  30%  since  I 
took  office.  These  cuts  are  deep,  and 
you  must  know  my  resolve:  This  deep, 
and  no  deeper. 

To  do  less  would  be  insensible  to 
progress — but  to  do  more  would  be  ig- 
norant of  history. 

We  must  not  go  back  to  the  days  of 
"the  hollow  army"'.  We  cannot  repeat 
the  mistakes  made  twice  in  this  cen- 
tury, when  armistice  was  followed  by 
recklessness,  and  defense  was  purged  as 
if  the  world  were  permanently  safe. 

I  remind  you  this  evening  that  I  have 
asked  for  your  support  in  funding  a 


program  to  protect  our  country  from 
limited  nuclear  missile  attack.  We 
must  have  this  protection  because  too 
many  people  in  too  many  countries 
have  access  to  nuclear  arms. 

There  are  those  who  say  that  now  we 
can  turn  away  from  the  world,  that  we 
have  no  special  role,  no  special  place. 

But  we  are  the  United  States  of 
America,  the  leader  of  the  west  that 
has  become  the  leader  of  the  world. 

As  long  as  I  am  President  we  will 
continue  to  lead  in  support  of  freedom 
everywhere — not  out  of  arrogance,  and 
not  out  of  altruism,  but  for  the  safety 
and  security  of  our  children. 

This  is  a  fact:  Strength  in  the  pursuit 
of  peace  is  no  vice;  isolationism  in  the 
pursuit  of  security  is  no  virtue.  Now  to 
our  troubles  at  home.  They  are  not  all 
economic,  but  the  primary  problem  is 
our  economy.  There  are  some  good 
signs:  Inflation,  that  thief,  is  down; 
and  interest  rates  are  down.  But  unem- 
ployment is  too  high,  some  industries 
are  in  trouble,  and  growth  is  not  what 
it  should  be. 

Let  me  tell  you  right  from  the  start 
and  right  from  the  heart:  I  know  we're 
in  hard  times,  but  I  know  something 
else:  This  will  not  stand. 

My  friends  in  this  Chamber:  We  can 
bring  the  same  courage  and  sense  of 
common  purpose  to  the  economy  that 
we  brought  to  Desert  Storm.  And  we 
can  defeat  hard  times  together. 

I  believe  you  will  help.  One  reason  is 
that  you're  patriots,  and  you  want  the 
best  for  your  country.  And  I  believe 
that  in  your  hearts  you  want  to  put 
partisanship  aside  and  get  the  job 
done — because  it's  the  right  thing  to 
do. 

The  power  of  America  rests  in  a  stir- 
ring but  simple  idea:  That  people  will 
do  great  things  if  only  you  set  them 
free. 

Well,  we're  going  to  set  the  economy 
free,  for  if  this  age  of  miracles  and 
wonders  has  taught  us  anything,  it's 
that  if  we  can  change  the  world,  we  can 
change  America. 

We  must  encourage  investment.  We 
must  make  it  easier  for  people  to  in- 
vest money  and  create  new  products, 
new  industries,  and  new  jobs.  We  must 
clear  away  the  obstacles  to  growth — 
high  taxes,  high  regulation,  red  tape, 
and  yes,  wasteful  government  spend- 
ing. 

None  of  this  will  happen  with  a  snap 
of  the  fingers — but  it  will  happen.  And 
the  test  of  a  plan  isn't  whether  it's 
called  new  or  dazzling.  The  American 
people  aren't  impressed  by  gimmicks; 
they're  smarter  on  this  score  than  all 
of  us  in  this  room.  The  only  test  of  a 
plan  is:  Is  it  sound  and  will  it  work? 

We  must  have  a  short  term  plan  to 
address  our  immediate  needs,  and  heat 
up  the  economy.  And  we  need  a  long 
term  plan  to  keep  the  combustion 
going,  and  to  guarantee  our  place  in 
the  world  economy. 

There  are  certain  things  that  a  Presi- 
dent can  do  without  Congress — And  I 
am  going  to  do  them. 


I  have  this  evening  asked  major  cabi- 
net departments  and  federal  agencies 
to  institute  a  90  day  moratorium  on 
any  new  federal  regulations  that  could 
hinder  growth.  In  those  90  days  major 
departments  and  agencies  will  carry 
out  a  top  to  bottom  review  of  all  regu- 
lations, old  and  new — to  stop  the  ones 
that  will  hurt  growth,  and  speed  up 
those  that  will  help  growth. 

Further,  for  the  untold  number  of 
hard  working,  responsible  American 
workers  and  businessmen  and  women, 
who've  been  forced  to  go  without  need- 
ed bank  loans:  The  banking  credit 
crunch  must  end.  I  won't  neglect  my 
responsibility  for  sound  regulations 
that  serve  the  public  good,  but  regu- 
latory overkill  must  be  stopped. 

And  I  have  instructed  our  govern- 
ment regulators  to  stop  it. 

I  have  directed  cabinet  departments, 
and  federal  agencies,  to  speed  up  pro- 
growth  expenditures  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible. This  should  put  an  extra  10  bil- 
lion dollars  into  the  economy  in  the 
next  6  months.  And  our  new  transpor- 
tation bill  provides  more  than  150  bil- 
lion dollars  for  construction  and  main- 
tenance projects  that  are  vital  to  our 
growth  and  well  being.  That  means 
jobs  building  roads,  jobs  building 
bridges,  and  jobs  building  railways. 

I  have  this  evening  directed  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  to  change  the 
federal  tax  withholding  tables.  With 
this  change,  millions  of  Americans 
from  whom  the  government  withholds 
more  than  necessary  can  now  choose  to 
have  the  government  withhold  less 
from  their  paychecks.  Something  tells 
me  a  number  of  taxpayers  may  take  us 
up  on  this.  This  initiative  could  return 
about  25  billion  dollars  back  into  our 
economy  over  the  next  12  months — 
money  people  can  use  to  help  pay  for 
clothing,  college,  or  to  get  a  new  car. 

Finally,  working  with  the  Federal 
Reserve,  we  will  continue  to  support 
monetary  policy  that  keeps  both  inter- 
est rates  and  inflation  down. 

These  are  the  things  I  can  do.  And 
now,  members  of  Congress,  let  me  tell 
you  what  you  can  do  for  your  country. 
You  must  pass  the  other  elements  of 
my  plan  to  meet  our  immediate  eco- 
nomic needs. 

Everyone  knows  that  investment 
spurs  recovery. 

I  am  proposing  this  evening  a  change 
in  the  alternative  minimum  tax,  and 
the  creation  of  a  new  15%  investment 
tax  allowance.  This  will  encourage 
businesses  to  accelerate  investment 
and  bring  people  back  to  work. 

Real  estate  has  led  our  economy  out 
of  almost  all  the  tough  times  we've 
ever  had.  Once  building  starts,  car- 
penters and  plumbers  work  and  people 
buy  homes  and  take  out  mortgages. 

My  plan  would  modify  the  Passive 
Loss  Rule  for  active  real  estate  devel- 
opers. And  it  would  make  it  easier  for 
pension  plans  to  purchase  real  estate. 

For  those  Americans  who  dream  of 
buying  a  first  home,   but  who  can't 


quite  afford  it,  my  plan  would  allow 
first  time  home  buyers  to  withdraw 
savings  from  I.R.A.'s  without  penalty— 
and  provide  a  five  thousand  dollar  tax 
credit  for  the  first  purchase  of  that 
home. 

And  finally,  my  immediate  plan  calls 
on  Congress  to  give  crucial  help  to  peo- 
ple who  own  a  home,  to  everyone  who 
has  a  business,  or  a  farm,  or  a  single 
investment. 

This  time,  at  this  hour,  I  cannot  take 
No  for  an  answer:  You  must  cut  the 
capital  gains  tax  on  the  people  of  our 
country. 

Never  has  an  issue  been  more 
demagogued  by  its  opponents.  But  the 
demagogues  are  wrong — and  they  know 
it.  Sixty  percent  of  the  people  who  ben- 
efit from  lower  capital  gains  have  in- 
comes under  50  thousand  dollars.  A  cut 
in  the  capital  gains  tax  increases  jobs 
and  helps  just  about  everyone  in  our 
country. 

And  I'll  tell  you,  those  of  you  who 
say,  "Oh  no,  someone  who's  com- 
fortable may  benefit  from  this."  You 
kind  of  remind  me  of  the  old  definition 
of  the  Puritan,  who  couldn't  sleep  at 
night  worrying  that  somehow  someone 
somewhere  was  out  having  a  good  time. 

The  opponents  of  this  measure — and 
those  who've  authored  various  so 
called  soak-the-rlch  bills  that  are 
floating  around  this  chamber— should 
be  reminded  of  something:  When  they 
aim  at  the  big  guy  they  usually  hit  the 
little  guy.  And  maybe  it's  time  that 
stopped. 

This  then  is  my  short  term  plan. 
Your  part,  members  of  Congress,  re- 
quires enactment  of  these  common 
sense  proposals  that  will  have  a  strong 
effect  on  the  economy — without  break- 
ing the  budget  agreement  and  without 
raising  tax  rates. 

While  my  plan  is  being  passed  and 
kicking  in,  we've  got  to  care  for  those 
in  trouble  today.  I  have  provided  up  to 
4.4  billion  dollars  in  my  budget  to  ex- 
tend Federal  unemployment  benefits.  I 
ask  for  Congressional  action  right 
away. 

And  let's  be  frank: 

I  know,  and  you  know,  that  my  plan 
is  unveiled  in  a  political  season.  I 
know,  and  you  know,  that  everything  I 
propose  will  be  viewed  by  some  in 
merely  partisan  terms.  But  I  ask  you 
to  know  what  is  in  my  heart:  My  aim 
Is  to  increase  our  nation's  good.  I  am 
doing  what  I  think  is  right;  I  am  pro- 
posing what  I  know  will  help. 

1  pride  myself  that  I  am  a  prudent 
man.  I  believe  that  patience  is  a  virtue, 
but  I  understand  that  politics  is,  for 
some,  a  game— and  that  sometimes  the 
game  is  to  stop  all  progress  and  then 
decry  the  lack  of  improvement. 

But  let  me  tell  you:  far  more  impor- 
tant than  my  political  future— and  far 
more  important  than  yours — is  the  well 
being  of  our  country.  Members  of  this 
Chamber  are  practical  people,  and  I 
know  you  won't  resent  some  practical 


advice:  When  people  put  their  party's 
fortunes  before  the  public  good,  they 
court  defeat  not  only  for  their  country, 
but  for  themselves.  And  they  will  cer- 
tainly deserve  it. 

I  submit  my  plan  tomorrow.  I  am 
asking  you  to  pass  it  by  March  20th. 
And  I  ask  the  American  people  to  let 
you  know  they  want  this  action  by 
March  20th. 

From  the  day  after  that,  if  it  must 
be:  the  battle  is  joined. 

And  you  know,  when  principle  is  at 
stake  I  relish  a  good  fair  fight. 

I  said  my  plan  has  two  parts,  and  it 
does.  And  it  is  the  second  part  that  is 
the  heart  of  the  matter.  For  it's  not 
enough  to  get  an  immediate  burst — we 
need  long  term  improvement  in  our 
economic  position. 

We  all  know  that  the  key  to  our  eco- 
nomic future  is  to  ensure  that  America 
continues  as  the  economic  leader  of  the 
world.  We  have  that  in  our  power. 

Here,  then,  is  my  long  term  plan  to 
guarantee  our  future. 

First,  trade:  We  will  work  to  break 
down  the  walls  that  stop  world  trade. 
We  will  work  to  open  markets  every- 
where. 

In  our  major  trade  negotiations  I  will 
continue  pushing  to  eliminate  tariffs 
and  subsidies  that  damage  America's 
farmers  and  workers.  And  we'll  get 
more  good  American  jobs  within  our 
own  hemisphere  through  the  North 
American  Free  Trade  Agreement,  and 
through  the  Enterprise  for  the  Ameri- 
cas Initiative. 

But  changes  are  here,  and  more  are 
coming.  The  workplace  of  the  future 
will  demand  more  highly  skilled  work- 
ers than  ever— more  people  who  are 
computer  literate,  and  highly  edu- 
cated. 

We  must  be  the  world's  leader  in  edu- 
cation. We  must  revolutionize  Ameri- 
ca's schools. 

My  America  2000  education  strategy 
will  help  us  reach  that  goal.  My  plan 
will  give  parents  more  choice,  give 
teachers  more  flexibility,  and  help 
communities  create  New  American 
Schools. 

Thirty  states  across  the  nation  have 
established  America  2000  programs. 
Hundreds  of  cities  and  towns  have 
joined  in. 

Now  Congress  must  join  this  great 
movement:  Pass  my  proposals  for  New 
American  Schools. 

That  was  my  second  long  term  pro- 
posal. This  is  my  third: 

We  must  make  common  sense  invest- 
ments that  will  help  us  compete,  long 
term,  in  the  marketplace. 

We  must  encourage  research  and  de- 
velopment. My  plan  is  to  make  the  R 
and  D  tax  credit  permanent,  and  to 
provide  record  levels  of  support — over 
76  billion  dollars  this  year  alone— for 
people  who  will  explore  the  promise  of 
emerging  technologies. 

Fourth,  we  must  do  something  about 
crime,  and  drugs. 
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health  costs  have  been  ex- 

This  year  America  will  spend 

billion  dollars  on  health.  And 

expected  to  grow  to  1.6  trillion 

end  of  the  decade.  We  simply 

afford  this. 

cost  of  health  care  shows  up  not 

your  family  budget,  but  in  the 

jf  everything  we  buy  and  every- 
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and  increasing  the  idea  of  choice.  We 
make  basic  health  insurance  affordable 
for  all  low  income  people  not  now  cov- 
ered. We  do  it  by  providing  a  health  in- 
surance tax  credit  of  up  to  $3,750  for 
each  low  income  family.  The  middle 
class  gets  new  help  too.  And,  by  re- 
forming the  health  insurance  market, 
my  plan  assures  that  Americans  will 
have  access  to  basic  health  insurance 
even  if  they  change  jobs  or  develop  se- 
rious health  problems. 

We  must  bring  costs  under  control, 
preserve  quality,  preserve  choice,  and 
reduce  the  people's  nagging  daily 
worry  about  health  insurance.  My  plan, 
the  details  of  which  I  will  announce 
shortly,  does  just  that. 

Seventh,  we  must  get  the  federal  def- 
icit under  control. 

We  now  have  in  law  enforceable 
spending  caps,  a  requirement  that  we 
pay  for  the  programs  we  create. 

There  are  those  in  Congress  who 
would  ease  that  discipline  now.  But  I 
cannot  let  them  do  it— and  I  won't. 

My  plan  would  freeze  all  domestic 
discretionary  budget  authority — which 
means  "No  more  next  year  than  this 
year."  I  will  not  tamper  with  Social 
Security,  but  I  would  put  real  caps  on 
the  grrowth  of  uncontrolled  spending.  I 
would  also  freeze  federal  domestic  gov- 
ernment employment. 

With  the  help  of  Congress,  my  plan 
will  get  rid  of  246  programs  that  don't 
deserve  federal  funding.  Some  of  them 
have  noble  titles,  but  none  of  them  is 
indispensable.  We  can  get  rid  of  each 
and  every  one  of  them. 

You  know,  it's  time  we  rediscovered 
a  'home  truth'  the  American  people 
have  never  forgotten:  This  government 
is  too  big  and  spends  too  much. 

I  call  upon  Congress  to  adopt  a  meas- 
ure that  will  help  put  an  end  to  the  an- 
nual ritual  of  filling  the  budget  with 
pork-barrel  appropriations.  Every  year, 
the  press  has  a  field  day  making  fun  of 
outrageous  examples — a  Lawrence 
Welk  museum,  a  research  grant  for 
Belgian  Endive. 

We  all  know  how  these  things  get 
into  the  budget.  Maybe  you  need  some- 
one to  help  you  say  No.  I  know  how  to 
say  it.  And  you  know  what  I  need  to 
make  it  stick.  Give  me  the  same  thing 
43  Governors  have:  The  line  item  veto. 

We  must  put  an  end  to  unfinanced 
federal  government  mandates.  These 
are  the  requirements  Congress  puts  on 
our  cities,  counties  and  states — with- 
out supplying  the  money.  If  Congress 
passes  a  mandate,  it  should  be  forced 
to  pay  for  it,  and  to  balance  the  cost 
with  savings  elsewhere.  After  all,  a 
mandate  just  increases  someone  else's 
burden — and  that  means  higher  taxes 
at  the  state  and  local  level. 

Step  Eight:  Congress  should  enact 
the  bold  reform  proposals  that  are  still 
awaiting  Congressional  action — bank 
reform,  civil  justice  reform,  tort  re- 
form, and  my  national  energy  strat- 
egy. 


Finally:  We  must  strengthen  the 
family— because  it  is  the  family  that 
has  the  greatest  bearing  on  our  future. 
When  Barbara  holds  an  AIDS  baby  in 
her  arms,  and  reads  to  children,  she's 
saying  to  every  person  in  this  country 
"Family  matters." 

I  am  announcing  tonight  a  new  Com- 
mission on  America's  Urban  Families. 
You  know,  I  had  mayors  from  the 
League  of  Cities  in  the  other  day,  and 
they  told  me  something  striking.  They 
said  that  every  one  of  them.  Repub- 
licans and  Democrats,  agreed  on  one 
thing:  That  the  major  cause  of  the 
problems  of  the  cities  is  the  dissolution 
of  the  family. 

They  asked  for  this  Conmiission,  and 
they  were  right  to  ask,  because  it's 
time  to  determine  what  we  can  do  to 
keep  families  together,  strong  and 
sound. 

There's  one  thing  we  can  do  right 
away:  ease  the  burden  of  rearing  a 
child.  I  ask  you  tonight  to  raise  the 
personal  exemption  by  five  hundred 
dollars  per  child  for  every  family.  For 
a  family  with  four  kids,  that's  an  in- 
crease of  two  thousand  dollars.  This  is 
a  good  start,  in  the  right  direction,  and 
it's  what  we  can  afford. 

It's  time  to  allow  families  to  deduct 
the  interest  they  pay  on  student  loans. 
I  am  asking  you  to  do  just  that.  And 
I'm  asking  you  to  allow  people  to  use 
money  from  their  I.R.A.'s  to  pay  medi- 
cal and  education  expenses — all  with- 
out penalties. 

And  I'm  asking  for  more.  Ask  Amer- 
ican parents  what  they  dislike  about 
how  things  are  in  our  country,  and 
chances  are  good  that  pretty  soon 
they'll  get  to  welfare. 

Americans  are  the  most  generous 
people  on  earth.  But  we  have  to  go 
back  to  the  insight  of  Franklin  Roo- 
sevelt who,  when  he  spoke  of  what  be- 
came the  welfare  program,  warned  that 
it  must  not  become  "a  narcotic"  and  a 
"subtle  destroyer"  of  the  spirit. 

Welfare  was  never  meant  to  be  a  life- 
style; it  was  never  meant  to  be  a  habit; 
it  was  never  supposed  to  be  passed  from 
generation  to  generation  like  a  legacy. 

It's  time  to  replace  the  assumptions 
of  the  welfare  state,  and  help  reform 
the  welfare  system. 

States  throughout  the  country  are 
beginning  to  operate  with  new  assump- 
tions: That  when  able-bodied  adults  re- 
ceive government  assistance,  they  have 
responsibilities  to  the  taxpayer.  A  re- 
sponsibility to  seek  work,  education, 
or  job  training — a  responsibility  to  get 
their  lives  in  order — a  responsibility  to 
hold  their  families  together  and  refrain 
from  having  children  out  of  wedlock — 
and  a  responsibility  to  obey  the  law. 

We  are  going  to  help  this  movement. 
Often,  state  reform  requires  waiving 
certain  federal  regulations.  I  will  act 
to  make  that  process  easier  and 
quicker  for  every  state  that  asks  our 
help. 

And  I  want  to  add,  as  we  make  these 
changes,     that     our     intention     isn't 


scapegoating  or  finger  pointing.  If  you 
read  the  papers  or  watch  TV  you  know 
there's  been  a  rise  these  days  in  a  cer- 
tain kind  of  bitterness,  racist  com- 
ments, anti-semi  tism,  an  increased 
sense  of  division. 

Really,  this  is  not  us.  This  is  not  who 
we  are.  And  this  is  not  acceptable. 

And  so  you  have  my  plan  for  Amer- 
ica. I  am  asking  for  big  things— but  I 
believe  in  my  heart  you  will  do  what's 
right. 

You  know,  it's  kind  of  an  American 
tradition  to  show  a  certain  skepticism 
toward  our  democratic  institutions.  I 
myself  have  sometimes  thought  the 
aging  process  could  be  delayed  if  it  had 
to  make  its  way  through  Congress. 

You  will  deliberate,  and  you  will  dis- 
cuss, and  that  is  fine. 

But,  my  friends:  the  people  cannot 
wait.  They  need  help  now. 

There  is  a  mood  among  us.  People  are 
worried,  there  has  been  talk  of  decline. 
Someone  even  said  our  workers  are 
lazy  and  uninspired. 

And  I  thought,  really.  Go  tell  Neil 
Armstrong  standing  on  the  moon.  Tell 
the  men  and  women  who  put  him  there. 
Tell  the  American  farmer  who  feeds  his 
country  and  the  world.  Tell  the  men 
and  women  of  Desert  Storm. 

Moods  come  and  go,  but  greatness  en- 
dures. 

Ours  does. 

And  maybe  for  a  moment  it's  good  to 
remember  what,  in  the  dailyness  of  our 
lives,  we  forget: 

We  are  still  and  ever  the  freest  na- 
tion on  earth— the  kindest  nation  on 
earth — the  strongest  nation  on  earth — 

And  we  have  always  risen  to  the  oc- 
casion. 

We  are  going  to  lift  this  nation  out  of 
hard  times  inch  by  inch  and  day  by 
day,  and  those  who  would  stop  us  had 
best  step  aside.  Because  I  look  at  hard 
times  and  I  make  this  vow:  This  will 
not  stand. 

And  so  we  move  on,  together,  a  rising 
nation,  the  once  and  future  miracle 
that  is  still,  this  night,  the  hope  of  the 
world. 

Thank  you.  God  bless  you.  God  bless 
our  beloved  country. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  2:45  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Hays,  one  of  its  reading  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  House  has  agreed  to 
the  following  concurrent  resolution,  in 
which  it  requests  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate: 

H.  Con.  Res.  267.  A  concurrent  resolution 
relative  to  a  joint  session  of  the  two  Houses 
of  Congrress  on  Tuesday.  January  28,  1992,  to 
receive  a  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  has  agreed  to  the  following  reso- 
lution: 

H.  Res.  329.  A  resolution  Informing  the 
Senate  that  a  quorum  of  the  House  is  present 


and  that  the  House  Is  ready  to  proceed  with 
business. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Public 
Law  102-138,  the  Speaker  appoints  from 
private  life  Mr.  Ben  J.  Wattenberg  of 
Washington,  DC,  and  Mr.  Leonard  H. 
Marks  of  Washington,  DC,  to  the  Com- 
mission on  Broadcasting  to  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  China  on  the  part  of 
the  House. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
pursuant  to  section  5(a)(2)  of  Public 
Law  101-363,  the  minority  leader  ap- 
points Mrs.  MORELLA  to  serve  as  a 
member  on  the  part  of  the  House  of  the 
National  Advisory  Council  on  the  Pub- 
lic Service  Act  of  1990. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Public 
Law  102-138.  on  November  22,  1991,  the 
minority  leader  notified  the  President 
of  his  appointment  from  private  life  of 
Mr.  Steven  Mosher  of  Upland,  CA,  and 
Mr.  James  L.  Tyson  of  Darien,  CT,  to 
the  Commission  on  Broadcasting  to  the 
People's  Republic  of  China  on  the  part 
of  the  House. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section 
5506(a)  of  Public  Law  100-297,  on  April 
25,  1991,  the  Speaker  designated  the  fol- 
lowing as  members  of  the  Advisory 
Committee  of  the  White  House  Con- 
ference on  Indian  Education  on  the 
part  of  the  House:  Representatives 
Campbell  of  Colorado  and  Barrett; 
and  from  private  life:  Mr.  Don  Barlow 
of  Spokane,  WA,  Mr.  Joseph  Martin  of 
Kayenta,  AZ,  and  Mrs.  Kathryn  D. 
Manuelito  of  Albuquerque,  NM. 


EXECUTIVE  AND  OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 

The  following  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with 
accompanying  papers,  reports,  and  doc- 
uments, which  were  referred  as  indi- 
cated: 

EC-2447.  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Energy  (Fossil  Energy), 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  notice  of  the 
Department's  designation  of  an  additional 
candidate  site  for  the  expansion  of  the  Stra- 
tegic Petroleum  Reserve  to  one  billion  bar- 
rels; to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natu- 
ral Resources. 

EC-2448.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget, 
Executive  Office  of  the  President,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law.  a  cumulative  report 
on  budget  rescissions  and  deferrals  dated 
January  9,  1992.  pursuant  to  the  order  of  Jan- 
uary 30.  1975,  as  modified  by  the  order  of 
April  11,  1986,  referred  jointly  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  the  Committee  on 
the  Budget,  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
Nutrition  and  Forestry,  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  Science  and  Transportation,  the 
Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works,  the  Committee  on  Finance,  and  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

EC-2449.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Congressional  Budget  Office, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  final  se- 
questration report  for  fiscal  year  1992,  pursu- 
ant to  the  order  of  January  30,  1975,  as  modi- 


fied by  the  order  of  April  11,  1986,  referred 
jointly  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
the  Committee  on  the  Budget,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture,  Nutrition  and  Forestry, 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban 
Affairs,  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
Science  and  Transportation,  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Environment  and  Public  Works, 
the  Committee  on  Finance,  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs,  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources,  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration,  the  Committee  on 
Small  Business,  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs,  the  Special  Committee  on  Aging,  the 
Select  Committee  on  Intelligence,  and  Select 
Committee  on  Indian  Affairs. 

EC-2450.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget, 
Executive  Office  of  the  President,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  a  cumulative  report 
on  budget  rescissions  and  deferrals  dated 
January  13,  1992,  pursuant  to  the  order  of 
January  30,  1975,  as  modified  by  the  order  of 
April  11,  1986,  referred  jointly  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  the  Conunittee  on 
the  Budget,  the  Conunittee  on  Agriculture, 
Nutrition  and  Forestry,  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs,  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  Science  and  Transportation, 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources, the  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works,  the  Committee  on  Finance, 
the  Conunittee  on  Foreign  Relations,  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs,  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Human  Resources,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration,  the 
Committee  on  Small  Business,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs,  the  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Indian  Affairs,  the  Select  Committee 
on  Intelligence,  the  Special  Committee  on 
Aging,  and  the  Select  Committee  on  POW/ 
MIA  Affairs. 

EC-2451.  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  the  Treasury  (Enforce- 
ment), transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  re- 
port concerning  the  effectiveness  and  utility 
of  the  reporting  requirements  of  the  Bank 
Secrecy  Act  and  section  60501  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 

EC-2452.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  the  extension  of  the  ex- 
port controls  maintained  for  foreign  policy 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 

EG-2453.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  Clialrman  of  the  Se- 
curities and  Exchange  Commission,  Cliair- 
man  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  government  securities 
market;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 

EC-2454.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Congressional  Budget  Office, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  sequestra- 
tion preview  report  for  fiscal  year  1993,  pur- 
suant to  the  order  of  August  4,  1977;  referred 
jointly  to  the  Committee  on  the  Budget,  and 
to  the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2455.  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State  (Legislative  Affairs), 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  certification 
for  the  country  of  Suriname;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Transpor- 
tation. 

EC-2456.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce,  transmitting,  pursuant 
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to  lat ',  an  annual  report  on  the  activi- 
ties o '  the  National  Technical  Informa- 
tion i  «rvice  for  fiscal  year  1990;  to  the 
Comn  Ittee  on  Commerce.  Science,  and 
Tranj  portation. 

EC-S 157.  A-««mmunication  from  the  Acting 
Secret  try  of  Transportation,  transmitting, 
pursiu  at  to  law.  a  report  entitled  "Joint 
Task  1  orce  Report  on  Offshore  Pipelines';  to 
the  C(  mmlttee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 


Trans]  ortation. 
EC-9IS8.  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pur- 
.o  law,  a  report  concerning  the  coun- 
Costa  Rica.  France,  Italy.  Japan,  and 
being   under  aja  embargo;   to   the 
on    Commerce,    Science,    and 
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A  communication  from  the  Presl- 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pur- 
M  law.  a  report  concerning  the  coun- 
Venezuela  and  Vanuatu  being  under 
courfc-ordered  embargo;  to  the  Committee 
Coifmerce.  Science,  and  Transportation. 
.  A  communication  from  the  Comp- 
General  of  the  United  States,  trans- 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of  the 
certified    public    accountants' 
the  Trans-Alaska  Pipeline  Liability 
financial  statements  as  of  December 
to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Resources. 

A  conununication  from  the  Acting 
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A  communication  from  the  Sec- 

of  the  Interior,  transmitting,  pursu- 

law.  a  report  on  mining  and  mineral 

resources;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 

Natural  Resources. 

A  conununication  from  the  Acting 
Assistant  Secretary,  Department  of 
Inferior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legisla  ;ion  to  amend  the  Helium  Act  Amend- 
of  1960  to  authorize  Federal  agencies 
purchase  helium  from  the  private  sector, 
other  puriMses;  to  the  Committee  on 
and  Natural  Resources. 

A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  the  Army  (Civil  Works), 
transn  ittlng,  pursuant  to  law,  an  annual  re- 
port 0  the  task  force;  to  the  Committee  on 
Envlrcyiment  and  Public  Works. 

A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Sdcretary  of  the  Interior,  transmitting, 
pursuspt  to  law,  a  draft  of  proposed  legisla- 
rename  the  Klamath  Forest  National 
Refuge;  to  the  Committee  on  Envi- 
ronme|it  and  Public  Works. 

A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  General  Services  Adminis- 
.  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  an 
report  for  fiscal  1991;  to  the  Commlt- 
Envlronment  and  Public  Works. 

.  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
S^cretary  for  Import  Administration, 
of  Commerce,  transmitting,  pur- 
.0  law,  an  annual  report  on  the  actlvi- 
Forelgn-Trade  Zones  Board  for  fiscal 
;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
of  the  Treasury,  transmitting,  pursu- 
law,  the  annual  report  of  the  United 
Government  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 
Septe4iber  30,  1991;  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance 

EC-1469.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
minisl  rator  for  the  Agency  for  International 
Develc  pment,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 


an  annual  report  on  the  Program's  portfolio 
and  finances;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreigrn 
Relations. 

EC-2470.  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State  (Legislative  Affairs), 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  re- 
garding El  Salvador;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

EC-2471.  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Legal  Adviser  of  State  (Legislative  Af- 
fairs), transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  re- 
port on  international  agreements  other  than 
treaties  entered  Into  by  the  United  States  in 
the  sixty  day  period  prior  to  January  16, 
1992;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

EC-2472.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget, 
Executive  Office  of  the  President,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  civil  mone- 
tary ]penalty  assessments,  collections,  and 
status  of  receivables  for  fiscal  year  1991;  to 
the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2473.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Oversight  Board  of  the  Resolu- 
tion Trust  Corporation,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law,  an  annual  report  on  the  status  of 
the  entity's  audit  and  investigative  cov- 
erage; to  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs. 

EC-2474.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  Office  and  Management  and  Budget, 
Executive  Office  of  the  President,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  an  annual  rei>ort  on 
civil  monetary  penalty  assessments,  collec- 
tions, and  status  of  receivables  for  fiscal 
year  1991;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC-2475.  A  communication  from  the  Acting 
Administrator  of  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law,  a  report  on  management  control 
and  financisU  systems  in  effect  during  fiscal 
year  1991;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC-2476.  A  communication  from  the  Head 
of  the  Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel  (Personnel 
Benefits),  Department  of  the  Navy,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law.  an  annual  report  for 
the  Navy  Nonappropriated  Fund  Retirement 
Plan  of  Employees  of  Civilian  Morale,  Wel- 
fare and  Recreation:  to  the  Conmilttee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2477.  A  communication  from  the  Cliair- 
man  of  the  Federal  Mine  Safety  and  Health 
Review  Commission,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  the  Commission's  inter- 
nal control  and  financial  systems  in  effect 
during  fiscal  year  1991;  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2478.  A  communication  from  the  Execu- 
tive Director  of  the  Marine  Manunal  Com- 
mission, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  an 
annual  retwrt  on  audit  and  investigative  ac- 
tivities for  fiscal  yesu- 1991;  to  the  Committee 
on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2479.  A  communication  from  the  Clialr- 
man  of  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  an 
annual  report  on  management  controls  and 
financial  management  systems  for  fiscal 
year  1991;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC-2480.  A  communication  from  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Auditor,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  entitled  "Audit  of  the 
District  Government's  Contributions  to  the 
Morris  Fitzgerald  Memorial  Tennis 
Stadium';  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC-2481.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Personnel  Management, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  eval- 
uating the  need  to  extend  interim  geographic 
adjustments  to  Federal  General  Schedule 
employees  in  additional  geographic  areas. 


EC-2482.  A  communication  from  the  Fed- 
eral Co-Chairman  of  the  Appalachian  Re- 
gional Commission,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  a  report  evaluating  the  system  of  in- 
ternal accounting  and  administrative  con- 
trol of  the  Commission  in  effect  during  the 
year  ended  September  30,  1991;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2483.  A  communication  from  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  analyzing 
the  factors  contributing  to  the  1991  budget 
misestimate;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC-2484.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Mississippi  River  Commission. 
Department  of  the  Army,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  an  annual  rej^ort  of  the  Com- 
mission under  the  Government  in  the  Sun- 
shine Act  covering  calendar  year  1991;  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2485.  A  conrmiunlcatlon  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  Governors,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  an  annual  reix>rt  re- 
garding the  compliance  of  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors of  the  United  States  Postal  Service 
with  the  requirements  of  the  Government  in 
the  Sunshine  Act  for  calendar  year  1991;  to 
the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2486.  A  communication  from  the  Dep- 
uty Secretary  of  Defense,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  on  Internal  controls 
and  financial  systems  in  effect  during  1991; 
to  the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2487.  A  communication  from  the  Acting 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  in  opposi- 
tion to  enactment  of  bills  providing  legisla- 
tive Federal  recognition  to  Indian  groups;  to 
the  Select  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs. 

EC-2488.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  National  Indian  Gaming  Commis- 
sion, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  an- 
nual report  of  the  Commission  for  fiscal  yeso* 
1991;  to  the  Select  Committee  on  Indian  Af- 
fairs. 

EC-2489.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man. Board  of  Directors,  of  the  State  Justice 
Institute,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  authorize  ai>- 
pro]?rlatlons  for  the  purimses  of  carrying  out 
the  activities  of  the  State  Justice  Institute 
for  fiscal  years  1993,  1994.  1995.  and  1996.  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

EC-2490.  A  conununication  from  the  Chair- 
person. Advisory  Panel  on  Alzheimer's  Dis- 
ease, the  Burke  Retiabilitation  Center,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  an  annual  repSrt 
reflecting  the  work  of  the  Panel  during  1991; 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 

EC-2491.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  National  Aeronautics 
Space  Administration,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law.  an  annual  report  on  the  perform- 
ance of  NASA's  Industrial  Applications  Cen- 
ters and  on  their  interaction  with  the  na- 
tion's small  business  community;  to  the 
Committee  on  Small  Business. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

The  following  petitions  and  memori- 
als were  laid  before  the  Senate  and 
were  referred  or  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table  as  indicated: 

POM-263.  A  Joint  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California;  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations: 

"Assembly  joint  Resolution  No.  13 

"Whereas,  The  recent  freeze  during  Decem- 
ber 1990,  and  January  1991,  was  the  third 


worst  natural  disaster  that  ever  occurred  in 
the  State  of  California  with  respect  to  the 
economy  of  this  state,  ranking  betiind  the 
1906  San  Francisco  and  Loma  Prleta  earth- 
quakes; and 

"Whereas.  This  record  freeze  was  unique 
since  it  consisted  of  low  temperatures  for  an 
extended  period  of  time.  In  many  locations 
of  the  state  the  temperatures  dropped  below 
20  degrees  Fahrenheit  and  remained  at  those 
temperatures  for  seven  consecutive  days;  and 

"Whereas.  This  caused  extensive  damage 
to  the  agricultural  industry  in  the  state  with 
the  loss  of  crops  alone  estimated  to  be  in  a 
range  between  S7S0  and  S900  million  and 
could  reach  as  high  as  $1.3  billion;  and 

"Whereas,  The  freezing  temi)eratures  af- 
fected many  crops  in  the  state.  The  most  se- 
verely damaged  crops  were:  navel  and  Valen- 
cia oranges,  lemons,  grapefruit,  avocados, 
strawberries,  melons,  sugar  beets,  broccoli, 
cauliflower,  artichokes,  winter  vegetables, 
flowers,  and  nursery  stocks:  and 

"Whereas,  The  freeze  caused  extensive 
damage  to  citrus  budwood,  which  impacts 
the  ability  of  nurseries  to  produce  trees  for 
replanting  for  orchards  of  the  affected  areas, 
especially  young  orchards  where  extensive 
replanting  will  be  required;  and 

"Whereas.  New  trees  will  take  five  to  seven 
years  of  growth  before  they  reach  full  pro- 
duction, and  lemon  trees  that  sustained 
heavy  damage  will  take  three  to  five  years 
to  recover  from  the  freeze;  and 

"Whereas,  In  addition  to  the  loss  of  crops 
on  the  trees  and  in  fields,  producers  of  agri- 
cultural products  incurred  significant  energy 
ex];>enses  and  capital  losses  from  damage  to 
irrigation  systems  and  equipment  break- 
downs; and 

"Whereas,  The  damage  to  the  agricultural 
Industry  had  the  effect  of  causing  the  unem- 
ployment of  approximately  15,000  skilled, 
full-time  workers  and  economic  depression 
in  many  rural  counties  of  the  state  whose 
residents  depend  heavily  on  agriculture  as 
their  primary  source  of  Income;  and 

"Whereas,  The  families  in  those  areas, 
with  already  marginal  incomes,  will  have  to 
make  decisions  to  either  purchase  food  or 
imy  for  housing  and  utilities;  now,  therefore, 
be  It. 

"Resolved  by  the  Assembly  and  the  Senate  of 
the  Slate  of  California,  jointly,  That  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  California  respectfully 
memorialize  the  President  and  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  enact  legislation  to  ai>- 
propriate  the  necessary  funds  to  the  Agricul- 
tural Stabilization  and  Conservation  Service 
to  provide  relief  to  the  producers  of  agricul- 
tural products  affected  by  the  recent  freeze 
in  this  state:  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved.  That  funds  be  allocated  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  make  grants 
available  for  providing  emergency  services 
to  low-income  migrant  and  seasonal  farm- 
workers; and  be  it  further 

"Resolved.  That  funds  be  allocated  to  the 
Secetary  of  Agriculture  to  provide  emer- 
gency crop  assistance  to  eligible  producers  of 
agricultural  products  in  the  State  of  Califor- 
nia pursuant  to  the  Food,  Agriculture,  Con- 
servaUon  and  Trade  Act  of  1990  (P.L.  101-624); 
and  be  it  further 

"Resolved.  That  Section  2272  of  the  Food, 
Agriculture,  Conservation  and  Trade  Act  of 
1990  should  not  apply  with  regard  to  those 
appropriated  funds;  and  be  it  further. 

"Resolved,  That  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  As- 
sembly transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to 
the  President  and  Vice  President  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  to  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, to  each  Senator  and  Representative 


from  California  In  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  the  Agricultural  Stabilization 
and  Conservation  Service." 

PM-264.  A  joint  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services: 

"Senate  Joint  Resolution  No.  21 

"Whereas,  The  Department  of  the  Army 
has  announced  a  reduction  in  the  size  of  the 
reserve  forces,  including  the  National  Guard; 
and 

"Whereas.  The  California  Army  National 
Guard  would  be  required  to  reduce  in  size  by 
32  percent,  a  loss  of  about  7.000  soldier  i>osi- 
tions;  and 

"Whereas.  The  California  Army  National 
Guard  Is  the  sole  and  irreplaceable  military 
force  legally  available  and  equipped  to  re- 
spond immediately  to  natural  disasters  and 
other  emergencies  at  the  direction  of  the 
Governor:  and 

"Whereas.  The  planned  reduction  will  dras- 
tically and  dangerously  Impair  the  capabil- 
ity of  the  state  to  respond  quickly  to  the 
larger  number  of  emergencies  which  occur 
annually  in  California  and  the  constant  po- 
tential for  wildfires,  floods,  and  earthquakes 
of  catastrophic  proportion;  and 

"Whereas.  The  State  of  California  is  pro- 
jected to  dramatically  Increase  in  population 
in  the  next  decade.  Increasing  the  potential 
magnitude  of  human  risk  from  natural  disas- 
ter; and 

"Whereas,  The  state  supports  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  federal  Armed  Forces  and  of  the 
costs  to  maintain  them  in  time  of  peace;  and 

"Whereas,  Reserve  forces  can  be  main- 
tained in  i>eacetlme  at  about  one-third  the 
cost  of  active  duty  forces,  and  can  be  main- 
tained combat  ready  and  deployable  on  short 
notice  as  demonstrated  in  Operation  Desert 
Storm;  and 

"Whereas,  The  citizens  of  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia object  to  a  reduction  in  the  California 
Army  National  Guard  force  structure;  now, 
therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Assembly  of  the 
State  of  California,  jointly.  That  the  Legisla- 
ture and  the  citizens  of  the  State  of  Califor- 
nia strongly  urge  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army,  and  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  direct  that  the  authorized 
strength  of  the  force  structure  of  the  Califor- 
nia Army  National  Guard  shall  not  be  re- 
duced; and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to  the 
President  and  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, to  each  Senator  and  Represent- 
ative from  California  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  of 
the  United  States,  and  to  the  Governor  and 
the  Adjutant  General  of  the  State  of  Califor- 
nia." 

POM-265.  A  joint  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban 
Affairs: 

"Senate  Joint  Resolution  No.  24 

"Whereas,  This  country  maintains  a  dual 
banking  system  whereby  banks  in  California 
may  elect  whether  to  be  state  chartered 
banks  subject  to  regulation  by  the  State 
Banking  Department  or  federally  chartered 
banks  subject  to  regulation  by  the  Comptrol- 
ler of  the  Currency;  and 

"Whereas.  The  State  Banking  Department 
is  authorized  to  approve  all  applications  for 
state  chartered  banks  to  engage  in  the  busi- 
ness of  banking  in  this  state;  and 


"Whereas,  State  chartered  banks  in  Cali- 
fornia are  allowed  to  provide  certain  prod- 
ucts and  services  under  California  law  that 
federally  chartered  banks  are  not  allowed  to 
provide  under  current  federal  law;  and 

"Whereas,  California  banking  laws  pro- 
mote capital  availability,  strengthen  eco- 
nomic development,  and  encourage  commu- 
nity reinvestment  in  this  state;  and 

"Whereas,  It  is  of  great  importance  that 
the  State  of  California  retain  the  ability  to 
equitably  tax  both  state  and  federally  char- 
tered banks;  and 

"Whereas,  The  United  States  Treasury  re- 
cently proposed  a  plan  to  reform  and  restruc- 
ture this  country's  financial  system  by  re- 
ducing or  eliminating  state  regulation  of 
banks  in  favor  of  increased  regulation  by  the 
Federal  Reserve;  and 

"Whereas,  The  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
California  reaffirms  and  restates  its  support 
for  the  continuation  of  the  dual  banldng  sys- 
tem in  California;  now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Assembly  of  the 
State. of  California,  jointly.  That  the  Legisla- 
ture of  the  State  of  California  respectfully 
memorializes  the  President,  the  Congress, 
and  the  Treasury  Department  to  retain  and 
continue  the  essential  components  of  the 
dual  banking  system  and  ensure  that  any  re- 
forms to  the  federal  deimslt  Insurance  sys- 
tem apply  equally  to  all  depositors  in  finan- 
cial institutions  of  any  size:  and  recognize 
that  it  is  imperative  that  any  changes  In  fed- 
eral banking  laws  not  Impair  the  ability  of 
the  State  of  California  to  tax  banks  in  this 
state:  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to  the 
President  and  Vice  President  cf  the  United 
States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rei>- 
resentatives,  to  each  Senator  and  Represent- 
ative from  California  In  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  and  to  the  United  States  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury." 

POM-266.  A  joint  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Trans[)ortation: 

"Senate  joint  Resolution  No.  9 

"Whereas,  A  recent  ground  collision  be- 
tween a  USAlr  jetliner  and  a  commuter 
plane,  which  has  so  far  left  34  people  dead, 
has  been  attributed  to  air  controller  error 
and  malfunctioning  radar;  and 

"Whereas,  Those  conditions  might  have 
been  prevented  had  the  Aviation  Trust  Fund 
spent  some  of  the  SIO  billion  It  has  set  aside 
for  modernization  of  the  nation's  air  traffic 
control  system;  and 

"Whereas,  Air  traffic  controllers,  trained 
and  hired  by  the  Federal  Aviation  Adminis- 
tration (FAA),  are  short  an  estimated  3,000 
controllers  nationwide,  according  to  the  Na- 
tional Air  Traffic  Controllers  Association, 
and  some  of  these,  according  to  Los  Angeles 
Times  research,  appear  to  receive  inadequate 
training  at  smaller  airports  before  being  sta- 
tioned at  major  airports  such  as  Los  Angeles 
International  Airport  (LAX);  now.  therefore, 
belt 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Assembly  of  the 
State  of  California,  jointly.  That  the, Legisla- 
ture of  the  State  of  California  respectfully 
memorializes  the  President  and  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  enact  legislation  to 
Improve  air  safety  at  major  United  States 
airports.  Including  provisions  for  a  review  of 
the  number  of  air  traffic  controllers  hired 
and  trained  since  the  1961  strike,  a  deter- 
mination of  the  additional  number  of  con- 
trollers needed  and  the  percentage  of  current 
controllers  rated  at  full-performance  level. 
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and  an  investigation  of  the  need  for  meas- 
ures t(  facilitate  emerg-ency  operations  in 
the  ev(  nt  of  massive  casualties  in  airport 
crashes ;  and  be  it  further 

'Rescfved.    That    the    Legislature    of    the 
■  California  supports  the  implenienta- 
the  Federal  Aviation  Administration 
internationally   recognized   standards   of 
elative  to  uniform  runway  and  taxi- 
op  sratlonal  parameters;  and  be  it  fur- 


State 

Uon  by 

of 

safety 

way 

ther 


'Reso  Ived 


That   the   Legislature   of   the 

California  requests  an  investigation 

ederal  Aviation  Administration  into 

interior  safety  of  airplanes  in  regard  to 

nafnmability  of,  and  the  potential  to 

toxic  smoke,  in  materials  used;  and 


State  ( 
by  the 
the 
the 

product 
be  furtl  er 

Resdived,  That  the  Legislature  of  the 
California  requests  the  federal  gov- 
to  assist  in  the  expeditious  build- 
staffing,  and  operation  of  a  new  replace- 
traffic  control  tower  at  Los  Angeles 
Interna^'ional  Airport  (LAX);  and  be  it  fur- 
ther 


State  o: 
ernment 
Ing 
ment 


'Reso  ved 


That    the    Legislature    of    the 

California  supports  the  expeditious 

and  appropriation  by  the  Congress  of 

In  the  Airport  and  Airways  Trust 

be  it  further 

That    the    Legislature    of    the 
California  supports  the  expeditious 
of    the    National    Airspace 
Plan  and  the  procurement  of  Im- 
Virport  Surface  Detection  Equipment 
radar)  by  the  Federal  Aviation  Ad- 
at  all   California  commercial 
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ved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
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and  Vice  President  of  the  United 
to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
and  to  each  Senator  and  Rep- 
from  California  In  the  Congress 
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POM-  !67.  A  joint  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Legrisla  ure  of  the  State  of  California;  or- 
dered U  lie  on  the  table: 

Ai  SEMBLY  Joint  Resolution  no.  48 


Congress  has  passed  the  Unem- 
t    Insurance    Reform    Act   of    1991 
the  "Act");  and 

.  The  Act  will  provide  550,000  peo- 

C^lifornia,  who  have  lost  Jobs  covered 

unemplojrment    insurance    system, 

weeks  of  unemployment  benefits.  In 

to  the  26  weeks  of  benefits  that  are 

under  current  law;  and 

Nationwide,  the  Act  will  provide 
weeks  of  extra  compensation  to  3 
unemployed  workers;  smd 

The  Act  authorizes  four  levels 

of  eligibility  for  extended  unem- 

t  benefits.  The  number  of  weeks  of 

payable  to  an  unemployed  worker  in 

state  would  be  determined  by 

s  total  unemployment  rate;  and 

In  California,  where  the  unem- 

t  rate  fluctuates  around  7  percent, 

who  lost  their  Jobs  would  be  eligible 

Act  for  39  weeks  of  unemployment 

;  and 

The  Act  authorizes  benefits  to 
from  September  1,  1991,  to  July  4, 


In    order   to   obtain    President 

Bush's  signature  on  the  Act,  it  was 

to   require  a  separate  emergency 

designation  to  be  declared  In  order  to  release 

ijbrilion  in  federally  paid  benefits;  and 

The    President    has    indicated 

will  not  slgrn  an  emergency  declara- 

dei  pite  the  nation's  recession  which  has 


left  many  middle  class  Americans  without 
Jobs;  now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Assembly  and  Senate  of  the 
State  of  California,  jointly.  That  the  Legisla- 
ture of  the  State  of  California  respectfully 
memorializes  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  sign  a  declaration  of  emergency  to 
release  the  S5.3  billion  in  extended  emer- 
gency unemployment  benefits;  and  be  it  fur- 
ther 

"Resolved.  That  in  the  event  the  President 
does  not  sign  a  declaration  of  emergency  to 
implement  those  provisions  of  the  Act  that 
would  release  moneys  for  extended  emer- 
gency unemployment  benefits,  that  Congress 
pursue  the  original  version  of  the  bill  that 
would  have  considered  a  signature  on  the 
legislation  to  be  a  declaration  of  an  emer- 
gency; and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  As- 
sembly transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to 
the  President  and  Vice  President  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  to  each  Senator  and 
Representative  from  California  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States." 

POM-268.  A  joint  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California;  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation: 

"Senate  Joint  Resolution  No.  28 

"Whereas,  On  July  14,  1991,  a  major  derail- 
ment in  Shasta  County,  California  between 
Dunsmuir  and  Mount  Shasta  involving  a 
Southern  Pacific  Transportation  Company 
freight  train  caused  a  single-wall  tank  car  to 
spill  its  contents  of  the  chemical  metam  so- 
dium into  the  Sacramento  River,  fouling  the 
river,  killing  fish  and  wildlife,  and  sickening 
some  nearby  residents;  and 

"Whereas,  Between  1976  and  1990,  43  de- 
railments or  other  accidents  have  occurred 
on  this  20-mile  section  of  track,  and  the 
metam  sodium  spill  is  the  20th  rail  accident 
in  the  past  15  years  on  the  same  three  miles 
of  track;  and 

"Whereas,  Single-wall  rail  tank  cars  expe- 
rience punctures,  and  resultant  dangerous 
leaks.  In  accidents  twice  as  often  as  double- 
wall  rail  tank  cars;  now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved,  by  the  Senate  and  Assembly  of  the 
State  of  California,  jointly.  That  the  California 
Legislature  respectfully  memorializes  the 
President  and  Congress  of  the  United  States 
to  do  all  of  the  following: 

"(1)  Require  the  United  States  Department 
of  Transportation  to  adopt  an  emergency 
regulation  to  immediately  reclassify  metam 
sodium  as  a  hazardous  substance  so  that  it 
may  be  transimrted  only  in  double-wall  rail 
tank  cars  appropriately  placarded  and  then 
adopt  a  regulation  through  the  regular  proc- 
ess with  the  same  effect; 

"(2)  Require  the  United  States  Department 
of  Transportation  to  investigate  and  review 
other  chemical  compounds  not  presently 
considered  to  be  hazardous  or  toxic  for  pos- 
sible reclassification  as  hazardous  sub- 
stances; and 

"(3)  Ilequire  the  Federal  Railroad  Adminis- 
tration to  increase  the  enforcement  of  rail 
speed  limitations  and  the  National  Transpor- 
tation Safety  Board  to  Investigate  condi- 
tions on  the  20-mile  section  of  track  between 
Dunsmuir  and  Mount  Shasta;  and  be  it  fur- 
ther 

"Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to  the 
President  and  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  Siwaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, to  each  Senator  and  Represent- 
ative from  California  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  United  States  Depart- 


ment of  Transportation,  to  the  Federal  Rail- 
road Administration,  and  to  the  National 
Transportation  Safety  Board." 

POM-269.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Common  Council  of  Buffalo,  New  York;  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation. 

POM-270.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Twenty-First  Guam  Legislature  favoring  leg- 
islation to  amend  the  Organic  Act  of  Guam 
relative  to  the  authority  and  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Inspector  General  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources. 

"Resolution  No.  132 

"Whereas,  in  September,  1968,  as  a  pre-req- 
uisite  and  requisite  to  the  extension  of  a 
basic  democratic  principle — that  the  people 
of  Guam  have  the  inalienable  right  to  demo- 
cratically elect  the  Governor  of  Guam,— the 
Organic  Act  of  Guam  was  amended  to  grant 
the  Office  of  the  Inspector  General  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  "carte  blanche"  Ju- 
risdiction and  authority  to  "audit  all  ac- 
counts pertaining  to  the  revenue  and  re- 
ceipts of  the  government  of  Guam,  and  the 
authority  to  audit,  in  accordance  with  law 
and  administrative  regulations,  all  expendi- 
tures of  funds  or  uses  of  property  which  are 
irregular  or  not  pursuant  to  law";  and 

"Whereas,  after  years  of  yearning  for  the 
basic  right  to  elect  their  Governor  and  In 
order  not  to  endanger  the  passage  of  the 
Elective  Governor  law,  the  |?eople  of  Guam 
passively  accepted  this  onerous  amendment 
to  the  Organic  Act;  and 

"Whereas,  the  people  of  Guam,  over  the 
last  few  years,  have  seen  and  have  been  sub- 
jected to  blatant  and  unnecessary  abuses  of 
the  authority  and  jurisdiction  granted  in  }9- 
A  (1)  &  (2)  of  the  Organic  Act  which  give  the 
Inspector  General  such  extraordinary  power; 
and 

"Whereas,  such  blatant  and  unnecessary 
abuses  of  power  include  the  decision  by  the 
Inspector  General  to  violate  the  sanctity  of 
the  tax  records  of  Individual  citizens  of 
Guam  by  demanding  and  obtaining,  through 
the  federal  courts,  the  authority  to  audit  in- 
dividual and  unnamed  tax  returns  despite 
the  strenuous  objections  of  the  Tax  Commis- 
sioner, the  Governor  of  Guam  and  the  Guam 
Legislature  and  despite  the  fact  that  the  Tax 
Commissioner,  did,  in  fact,  offer  access  to 
the  Inspector  General  to  those  same  records 
so  long  as  the  names  of  the  individual  tax- 
payer could  be  blacked  out  in  order  to  pro- 
tect the  confidentiality  and  sanctity  of  the 
tax  system;  and 

"Whereas,  the  Office  of  the  Inspector  Gen- 
eral, a  division  of  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, itself  an  agency  of  the  Elxecutive 
Branch  of  the  United  States  government,  has 
elected  to  conduct  audits,  not  only  of  the  ac- 
counts, but  also  of  the  management  prac- 
tices of  the  Guam  Legislature,  in  total  and 
blatant  disregard  of  the  ineluctable  fact  that 
the  Guam  Legislature  is  a  legislative  body 
whose  power  extends  to  all  subjects  of  legis- 
lation of  local  application  and  which  power 
includes  the  authority  to  determine  its  own 
rules;  and 

"Whereas,  despite  the  Guam  Legislature's 
legislative  authority  and  power  to  determine 
its  own  rules,  the  Office  of  the  Inspector 
General  elected  to  pass  judgment  on  the  use 
of  said  authority  and  power,  clearly  exhibit- 
ing a  total  disregard  for  the  basic  provisions 
of  the  Organic  Act  which  provisions  are  but 
reflections  and  mirror  Imag'es  of  the  Amer- 
ican principle  of  separation  of  powers;  and 

"Whereas,  the  Office  of  the  Inspector  Gen- 
eral has  and  will  continue  to  attempt  to  un- 


dermine the  legislative  authority  of  the 
Guam  Legislature  and  the  respect  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Guam  in  those  who  they  have  elected 
to  that  office,  as  well  as  in  the  officials  of 
the  Elxecutlve  Branch  of  the  government  of 
Guam,  its  agencies,  departments,  functions 
and  programs,  by  initiating  releases  to 
Guam's  media  of  what  is  essentially  only  the 
biased  opinion  of  the  Office  of  the  Inspector 
General  on  the  operations  of  the  Guam  Leg- 
islature and  other  agencies,  departments, 
functions  and  programs  of  the  government  of 
Guam,  despite  the  fact  that  serious  ques- 
tions exist  and  have  been  raised  relative  to 
the  authority  of  the  Inspector  General  to 
audit  the  Guam  Legislature  and  to  whom  the 
Inspector  General  is  to  report  the  results  of 
such  audit  without  violating  the  principles 
of  separation  of  powers;  and 

"Whereas,  by  electing  to  release  to  Guam's 
media  what  is  essentially  its  own  opinion, 
the  Office  of  the  Inspector  General  has  cho- 
sen to  embark  into  the  world  of  local  poli- 
tics, thereby  compromising  the  very  intent 
for  the  establishment  of  the  Office  of  Inspec- 
tor General  for  Guam,  since  by  choosing  to 
politicize  its  audits  and  reports  it  is  at- 
tempting to  politically  influence  the  people 
of  Guam  by  casting  aspersions  and  doubts  on 
the  elected  leaders  of  Guam  and  on  the  heads 
of  its  agencies,  departments,  programs  and 
functions;  and 

"Whereas,  the  Guam  Legislature  has,  con- 
tinues, and  will  continue  to  question  the  au- 
thority of  the  Inspector  General  to  audit  the 
operations,  management  and  accounts  of  the 
Guam  Legislature  and  those  departments, 
agencies,  functions  and  programs  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  Guam  which  do  not  receive  fed- 
eral funding  but  which  are  funded  by  the 
general  revenues  of  the  government  of 
Guam;  and 

"Whereas,  the  Guam  Legislature,  because 
of  the  nature  of  the  so-called  Section  30  and 
Section  31  funds  Guam  receives  under  the  Or- 
ganic Act,  and  in  view  of  the  lack  of  any 
fees,  lease  or  other  rental  payments  from  the 
federal  government  for  the  extensive  mili- 
tary installations  and  facilities  located  on 
Guam,  considers  such  Section  30  and  Section 
31  funds  as  payments  in  lieu  of  lease  and 
rental  fees  and  payment  in  lieu  of  taxes  for 
goods  and  products  sold  in  the  base  ex- 
changes which  otherwise  are  not  sold  in  ex- 
changes on  military  bases  located  in  the  con- 
tinental United  States  and  thus  for  the  pur- 
poses and  relative  to  the  Inspector  General 
clause  of  the  Organic  Act  of  Guam  these 
funds  cannot  be  considered  as  a  form  of  fed- 
eral funding  in  any  manner  or  form;  and 

"Whereas,  the  consensus  of  the  Guam  Leg- 
islature is  that  the  people  of  Guam  and  the 
government  of  Guam  have,  in  fact,  over  the 
years  since  the  ceding  of  Guam  to  the  United 
States,  since  the  signing  of  the  Organic  Act 
of  Guam  and  since  the  enactment  of  the 
EUective  Governor  Act,  learned  and  long 
practiced  the  precepts  of  good  government 
and  have  proven  their  maturity,  ability  and 
readiness  to  use  the  electoral  process  to 
elect  leaders  of  ability  and  integrity;  now, 
therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved,  that  the  people  of  Guam  do 
hereby  urge  the  Honorable  Congressman  Ben 
G.  Blaz,  duly  elected  by  the  people  of  Guam 
as  Guam's  Delegate  to  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives,  to  immediately  introduce 
legislation  amending  §9A  of  the  Organic  Act 
of  Guam  to: 

"(a)  Protect  and  preserve  the  sanctity  and 
confidentiality  of  the  tax  records  of  the  citi- 
zens of  Guam  by  specifically  prohibiting  the 
Office  of  Inspector  General  from  conducting 
audits  on  named  tax  returns; 


"(b)  Limit  and  restrict  the  Jurisdiction  and 
authority  of  the  Office  of  the  Inspector  Gen- 
eral to  financial  audits  of  those  programs 
within  the  government  of  Guam  which  are 
federally  funded  in  the  form  of  direct  grants, 
grants-in-aid  or  technical  assistance  funds; 

"(c)  Designate  the  Governor  of  Guam  as 
the  only  official  authorized  to  publicly  re- 
lease any  Information  on  the  financial  audits 
of  those  programs  within  the  government  of 
Guam  which  receive  federal  funding  in  the 
form  of  direct  grants,  grants-in-aid  or  tech- 
nical assistance  funds  and  to  establish  pen- 
alties for  any  violation  thereof; 

"(d)  Prohibit  financial  or  management  au- 
dits by  the  Office  of  the  Inspector  General  of 
any  accounts  of  the  government  of  Guam 
which  are  not  in  direct  receipt  of  federal 
funds  in  the  form  of  grants,  grants-in-aid,  or 
technical  assistance  grants;  and 

"(e)  Authorize  the  Governor  of  Guam  to 
refuse  and  prohibit  the  release  of  any  infor- 
mation or  documentation  which,  in  his  opin- 
ion, is  not  germane  to  financial  and  manage- 
ment audits  of  the  accounts  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Guam  which  are  in  direct  receipt  of 
federal  funds  in  the  form  of  grants,  grants- 
in-aid,  or  technical  assistance  grants,  unless 
so  ordered  by  a  court  of  competent  jurisdic- 
tion; and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  that  the  Speaker  certify  to  and 
the  Legislative  Secretary  attest  the  adop- 
tion hereof  and  that  copies  of  the  same  be 
thereafter  transmitted  to  the  Honorable  Ben 
G.  Blaz,  Delegate  of  the  people  of  Guam  to 
the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives;  to  the 
Honorable  George  H.  Bush,  President  of  the 
United  States;  to  the  Honorable  Daniel 
Quayle,  Vice  President  of  the  United  States; 
to  the  Director  of  the  office  of  Inspector 
General  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior;  to 
the  Honorable  Manuel  U.  Lujan,  Secretary  of 
the  Interior;  to  the  Honorable  Stella  Guerra, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  Terri- 
torial and  International  Affairs;  to  the  Hon- 
orable J.  Bennett  Johnston,  Chairman,  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources; to  the  Honorable  George  Miller, 
Chalrnian  of  the  House  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs;  to  the  Honorable 
Ron  de  Lugo,  Chairman,  House  Subcommit- 
tee on  Insular  Affairs;  and  to  the  Honorable 
Joseph  F.  Ada,  Gflvernor  of  Guam." 

POM-271.  A  resokitlon  adopted  by  the  Pa- 
cific Basin  Development  Council;  relative  to 
the  authority  of  the  Inspector  General  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  In  matters  deal- 
ing with  Guam  and  the  Northern  Mariana  Is- 
lands; to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Nat- 
ural Resources. 

POM-272.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Leg- 
islature of  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natu- 
ral Resources. 

"No.  85 

"Whereas,  for  the  People  of  Puerto  Rico  to 
exercise  their  right  to  self-determination,  it 
is  necessary  to  clearly  establish  the  demo- 
cratic rights  that  shall  rule  this  process. 

"Whereas,  this  legislature  studied,  exam- 
ined and  considered  Senate  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 41  and  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
54,  for  the  purpose  of  authorizing  a  referen- 
dum to  amend  the  Bill  of  Rights  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico  to  incorporate  the  democratic  rights  of 
the  People  of  Puerto  Rico,  referred  to  In  the 
second  Section  of  this  Act,  which  shall  rule 
any  consultation  to  change  our  political  sta- 
tus. 

"Whereas,  although  the  majority  of  the 
members  of  both  Houses  of  the  Legislature 
supported  said  Concurrent  Resolutions,  they 


could  not  be  approved  because  they  lacked 
the  endorsement  of  two  thirds  of  the  mem- 
bers of  each  Legislative  Chamber  required  by 
the  Constitution. 

"Whereas,  this  Legislature  solemnly  recog- 
nizes the  basic  iwstulate  of  democracy  that 
the  fundamental  matters  which  define  the 
political  future  or  a  society  must  be  ratified 
by  the  direct  vote  of  the  people. 

"Whereas,  it  is  convenient  to  separate 
these  matters  from  the  discussion  in  the  gen- 
eral election. 

"Whereas,  it  is  necessary  for  the  People  of 
Puerto  Rico  to  have  a  vehicle  through  which 
they  can  express  to  the  Government  of  Puer- 
to Rico  their  desire  to  consecrate  these 
democratic  rights  in  the  Constitution  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  and  to  peti- 
tion the  Government  of  the  United  States  for 
the  democratic  rights  that  shall  rule  any 
consultation  on  our  political  future. 

"Be  it  enacted  by  the  Legislature  of  Puerto 
Rico: 

"Section  1.— This  Act  shall  be  known  and 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Guarantee  of  Demo- 
cratic Rights  Act". 

"Section  2.— It  Is  provided  that  the  follow- 
ing Claim  for  Democratic  Rights  be  submit- 
ted to  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  for  their  ap- 
proval: 

"We,  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico,  solemnly 
claim  that  the  following  democratic  rights 
be  guaranteed  in  our  Constitution: 

"the  Inalienable  right  to  determine  our  po- 
litical status,  freely  and  democratically 

"the  right  to  choose  a  status  of  full  politi- 
cal dignity  without  colonial  or  territorial 
subordination  to  the  plenary  powers  of  the 
Congress 

"the  right  to  vote  for  the  three  status  al- 
ternatives Commonwealth,  Statehood  and 
Independence,  based  on  the  sovereignty  of 
the  People  of  Puerto  Rico 

"the  right  that  the  winning  alternative  in 
a  status  consultation  shall  require  more 
than  half  the  votes  that  are  cast 

"the  right  that  any  consultation  on  status 
shall  guarantee,  under  any  alternative,  our 
culture,  language  and  identity,  which  in- 
cludes our  international  sports  representa- 
tion 

"the  right  that  any  consultation  on  status 
shall  eruarantee,  under  any  alternative,  the 
American-citizenship  safeguarded  by  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica." 

"Section  3.— The  Guarantee  of  Democratic 
Rights  Act  expresses  the  feeling  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  Puerto  Rico.  The  Claim  for  Demo- 
cratic Rights  contained  herein  constitutes  a 
claim  to  the  Government  of  Puerto  Rico  on 
the  desirability  to  consecrate  them  in  the 
Constitution  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico,  and  a  Petition  to  the  Congress  and  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States  for  these 
rights  to  be  respected  when  acting  on  our  po- 
litical status.  If  it  is  approved  by  the  people, 
the  Claim  for  Democratic  Rights  may  only 
be  modified  or  revoked  through  consultation 
with  the  people  and  it  shall  not  be  affected 
by  the  results  of  the  general  election. 

"Section  4.— The  Claim  for  Democratic 
Rights  provided  by  Section  2  of  this  Act. 
shall  be  submitted  for  approval  to  the  quali- 
fied electors  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico  in  a  referendum  to  be  held  on  December 
8,  1991.  The  ballot  shall  state  that  this  claim 
constitutes  a  petition  to  the  Congress  and  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States. 

"Section  5.— The  Commonwealth  and 
Statehood  alternatives  included  in  the  Claim 
for  Democratic  Rights  which  shall  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  people  on  December  8, 1991.  are 
forms  of  status  of  permanent  union  with  the 
United  States. 
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Claim  for  Democratic  Rights  is  not  a 

a  change  of  status.  The  result  of 

ref^ndum  shall  not  be  Interpreted  to  be 

or  against  any  status  alternative  or 

party.   Neither  shall   it  be   Inter- 

a  petition  for  separation,  nor  modi- 

of  the  present  status,  nor  of  the  use 

,wo  flags,  two  anthems  and  two  lan- 

is  provided  In  our  legal  system. 

Section  6.— The  Secretary  of  State  shall 

certified  copy  of  this  Act  and  Its 

language  translation  to  the  Presi- 

the   United   States  and   to  all   the 

of   the    Congress    of    the    United 


remit 
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States. 

"Section  7.— The  Secretary  of  State  shall 
remit  s  certified  copy  of  the  results  of  the 
refereni  um  provided  by  Section  2  of  this  Act, 
to  the  (  overnor  of  Puerto  Rico,  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  and  to  the  mem- 
bers of   he  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

"Sect  Ion  8. — If  any  competent  court  de- 
clares {  ny  provision  of  this  Act  or  any  part 
thereof  null,  said  declaration  shall  not  affect 
the  val  dlty  of  the  other  provisions  of  this 
Act. 

"Section  9.— This  Act  shall  take  effect  Im- 
mediat«  ly  after  its  approval. 
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Whefeas.  for  the  People  of  Puerto  Rico  to 
their  right  to  self-determination,  it 
to  clearly  establish  the  demo- 
rights  that  shall  rule  this  process. 
Whefeas.  this  Legislature  studied,  exam- 
considered  Senate  Concurrent  Reso- 
and  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
purpose  of  authorizing  a  referen- 
imend  the  Bill  of  Rights  of  the  Con- 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
incorporate  the  democratic  rights  of 
Peo  )le  of  Puerto  Rico,  referred  to  in  the 
Action  of  this  Act.  which  shall  rule 
consultation  to  change  our  political  sta- 


although  the  majority  of  the 

member^  of  both  Houses  of  the  Legislature 

said  Concurrent  Resolutions,  they 

be  approved  because  they  laclced 

endorsement  of  two  thirds  of  the  mem- 

<  ach  Legislative  Chamber  required  by 
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the  Constitution 


this  Legislature  solemnly  recog- 

basic  postulate  of  democracy  that 

fundamental  matters  which  define  the 

future  of  a  society  must  be  ratified 

($rect  vote  of  the  people. 

it    is    convenient    to   separate 
mlitters  from  the  discussion  In  the  gen- 
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'Whei  aas,  it  is  necessary  for  the  People  of 
Puerto  :  Uco  to  have  a  vehicle  through  which 
they  caj  i  express  to  the  Government  of  Puer- 
to Rice  their  desire  to  consecrate  these 
democri  tic  rights  in  the  Constitution  of  the 
Commoi  [wealth  of  Puerto  Rico  and  to  peti- 
tion the  Government  of  the  United  States  for 
the  den  locratlc  rights  that  shall  rule  any 
consulU  tion  on  our  political  future. 

'Be  if|  enacted  by  the  Legislature  of  Puerto 
Rico: 

Section  1.— This  Act  shall  bo  known  and 
may  be  cited  as  the  'Guarantee  of  Demo- 
cratic B  ighta  Act.' 

'Sect:  on  2.— It  is  provided  that  the  follow- 

Clal  n  for  Democratic  Rights  be  submlt- 

t^e  people  of  Puerto  Rico  for  their  ap- 


>he  people  of  Puerto  Rico,  solemnly 
t  tat  the  following  democratic  rights 
guan  nteed  In  our  Constitution: 


"the  inalienable  right  to  determine  our  po- 
litical status,  freely  and  democratically 

"the  right  to  choose  a  status  of  full  politi- 
cal dignity  without  colonial  or  territorial 
subordination  to  the  plenary  powers  of  the 
Congress 

"the  right  to  vote  for  the  three  status  al- 
ternatives Commonwealth,  Statehood  and 
Independence,  based  on  the  sovereignty  of 
the  People  of  Puerto  Rico 

"the  right  that  the  winning  alternative  in 
a  status  consultation  shall  require  more 
than  half  the  votes  that  are  cast 

"the  right  that  any  consultation  on  status 
shall  guarantee,  under  any  alternative,  our 
culture,  language  and  identity,  which  in- 
cludes our  international  sports  representa- 
tion 

"the  right  that  any  consultation  on  status 
shall  guarantee,  under  any  alternative,  the 
American  citizenship  safeguarded  by  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica." 

"Section  3.— The  Guarantee  of  Democratic 
Rights  Act  expresses  the  feeling  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  Puerto  Rico.  The  Claim  for  Demo- 
cratic Rights  contained  herein  constitutes  a 
claim  to  the  Government  of  Puerto  Rico  on 
the  desirability  to  consecrate  them  In  the 
Constitution  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico,  and  a  Petition  to  the  Congress  and  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States  for  these 
rights  to  be  respected  when  acting  on  our  po- 
lltlcal  status.  If  It  Is  approved  by  the  people, 
the  Claim  for  Democratic  Rights  may  only 
be  modified  or  revoked  through  consultation 
with  the  people  and  It  shall  not  l>e  affected 
by  the  results  of  the  general  election. 

"Section  4.— The  Claim  for  Democratic 
Rights  provided  by  Section  2  of  this  Act, 
shall  be  submitted  for  approval  to  the  quali- 
fied electors  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico  in  a  referendum  to  be  held  on  December 
8,  1991.  The  ballot  shall  state  that  this  claim 
constitutes  a  petition  to  the  Congress  and  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States. 

"Section  5.— The  Commonwealth  and 
Statehood  alternatives  included  In  the  Claim 
for  Democratic  Rights  which  shall  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  people  on  December  8,  1991,  are 
forms  of  status  of  permanent  union  with  the 
United  States. 

"The  Claim  for  Democratic  Rights  is  not  a 
claim  for  a  change  of  status.  The  result  of 
the  referendum  shall  not  be  Interpreted  to  be 
In  favor  or  against  any  status  (Uternative  or 
political  party.  Neither  shall  It  be  Inter- 
preted as  a  petition  for  separation,  nor  modi- 
fication of  the  present  status,  nor  of  the  use 
of  the  two  flags,  two  anthems  and  two  lan- 
guages as  provided  In  our  legal  system. 

"Section  6.— The  Secretary  of  State  shall 
remit  a  certlfled  copy  of  this  Act  and  its 
English  language  translation  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  and  to  all  the 
members  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

"Section  7.— The  Secretary  of  State  shall 
remit  a  certified  copy  of  the  results  of  the 
referendum  iwovlded  by  Section  2  of  this  Act. 
to  the  Governor  of  Puerto  Rico,  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  and  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

"Section  8.— If  any  competent  court  de- 
clares any  provision  of  this  Act  or  any  part 
thereof  null,  said  declaration  shall  not  affect 
the  validity  of  the  other  provisions  of  this 
Act. 

"Section  9.— This  Act  shall  take  effect  im- 
mediately after  Its  approval." 

POM-274.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the  City 
Council  of  Wyoming,  Michigan  opposing  the 
adoption  of  H.R.  2840,  the  Lead  Contamina- 


tion Control  Act  Amendments  of  1991;  to  the 
Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works. 

POM-275.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the  City 
Council  of  Wyoming,  Michigan  favoring-  the 
adoption  of  legislation  to  protect  cities  from 
superfund  liability;  to  the  Committee  on  En- 
vironment and  Public  Works. 

POM-276.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the  City 
Council  of  Wyoming,  Michigan  favoring  the 
adoption  of  the  Improved  Bottled  Water  Act 
of  1991;  to  the  Committee  on  Environment 
and  Public  Works. 

POM-277.  A  Joint  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California;  to  the 
Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works. 

"Senate  joint  resolution  No.  15 

"Whereas,  The  President  of  the  United 
States  has  proposed  a  surface  transportation 
reauthorization  bill,  which  calls  for  tolls  on 
Interstate  highways  and  federal  subsidies  for 
private  toll  roads;  and 

"Whereas.  The  California  Department  of 
Transportation  has  suggested  that  toll  roads 
built  under  the  President's  proposal  be  mod- 
eled after  the  four  toll  road  projects  author- 
ized in  California  by  Section  143  of  the 
Streets  and  Highways  Code;  and 

"Whereas.  The  department  has  also  sug- 
gested that  Congress  authorize  the  use  of 
federal  funds  for  the  four  demonstration 
projects  authorized  by  Section  143;  and 

"Whereas.  The  language  of  Section  143  and 
the  legislative  history  of  the  bill  that  added 
that  section  clearly  Indicate  that  only  pri- 
vate funds  were  to  be  used  to  build  the  dem- 
onstration projects;  and 

"Whereas.  The  private  developers  selected 
for  those  projects  have  been  given  contracts 
containing  the  following  provisions: 

"(1)  Large  "franchise  zones"  within  which 
competing  projects,  including  improvements 
to  many  public  roads,  are  prohibited. 

"(2)  The  right  of  the  developer  to  lease 
miles  of  airspace  along  toll  roads  for  a  nomi- 
nal fee,  on  which  the  developers  can  build 
gas  stations,  restaurants,  shopping  centers, 
and  other  buildings. 

"(3)  No  limit  on  the  amount  of  tolls  that 
the  developer  can  charge. 

"(4)  Developers  are  allowed  profits  in  ex- 
cess of  20  percent  from  the  tolls. 

"(5)  No  limit  on  the  profits  develoijers  can 
realize  from  airspace  revenues. 

"(6)  Developers,  through  the  Department 
of  Transportation,  may  condemn  land  for  the 
projects;  and 

"Whereas,  The  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
California  finds  that  it  is  inappropriate  to 
provide  federal  subsidies  to  private  toll  road 
Investors;  now.  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Assembly  of  the 
Stale  of  California,  jointly.  That  the  Legisla- 
ture of  the  State  of  California  respectfully 
memorializes  the  President  and  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  retain  the  prohibi- 
tion against  the  use  of  federal  funds  for  toll 
roads,  except  for  demonstration  projects  cur- 
rently authorized  by  Congress,  toll  bridges, 
and  toll  roads  financed  with  interest  bearing 
loans,  and  not  to  enact  any  surface  trans];x>r- 
tatlon  reauthorization  act  that  includes  the 
imiposltion  of  tolls  on  interstate  highways; 
and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to  the 
President  and  the  Vice  President  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  to  each  Senator  and 
Representative  from  California  In  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States." 

POM-278.  A  Joint  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance: 


'Senate  Joint  resolution  No.  22 


"Whereas,  California  Is  experiencing 
steady  growth  In  Its  incarcerated  population; 
and 

"Whereas,  Pregnant  women,  women  with 
children,  and  minors  comprise  a  significant 
portion  of  the  Incarcerated  population;  and 

"Whereas,  Inmate  health  care  costs  are 
skyrocketing  due  to  increased  incidences  of 
AIDS,  substance  abuse,  and  mental  illness; 
and 

"Whereas,  In  1986,  the  federal  government 
had  a  policy  of  providing  medicaid  for  the 
flrst  and  last  month  of  an  inmate's  incarcer- 
ation; and 

"Whereas,  in  1985,  the  federal  government 
reversed  Its  policy  and  discontinued  federal 
medicaid  financial  participation;  and 

"Whereas,  Currently,  otherwise  eligible 
persons  are  denied  medicaid  eligibility  upon 
entering  a  county  detention  or  correctional 
facility;  and 

"Whereas,  Counties  must  now  fund  inmate 
health  care  through  county  general  fund 
moneys;  and 

"Whereas,  These  county  general  fund  mon- 
eys could  be  used  more  effectively  to  provide 
other  services,  such  as  health  care  to  the  In- 
digent; now.  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Assembly  of  the 
Slate  of  California,  jointly.  That  the  Legisla- 
ture of  the  State  of  California  respectfully 
memorializes  the  President  and  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  enact  legislation,  or 
adopt  regulations,  approving  medicaid  eligi- 
bility for  otherwise  eligible  Inmates  in  a 
county-operated  detention  or  correctional 
facility,  or  a  county-operated  Juvenile  facil- 
ity; and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to  the 
President  and  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, to  each  Senator  and  Represent- 
ative from  California  In  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  and  to  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services." 

POM-279.  A  Joint  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance: 

"Assembly  Joint  Resolution  No.  12 

"Whereas,  The  Adoption  Assistance  and 
Child  Welfare  Act  of  1980  (P.L.  96-272)  has 
been  In  effect  for  over  a  decade;  and 

"Whereas,  The  number  of  abused  and  ne- 
glected children  being  placed  in  out^of-home 
care  for  their  protection  Is  Increasing;  and 

"Whereas.  Existing  family  preservation 
programs  Initiated  by  California  show  great 
benefits  and  cost  effectiveness:  now,  there- 
fore, be  it 

'  'Resolved  by  the  Assembly  and  Senate  of  the 
State  of  California,  jointly.  That  the  Legisla- 
ture hereby  respectfully  requests  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
to  do  all  of  the  following: 

"(a)  Review  and  update  provisions  of  the 
federal  Adoption  Assistance  and  Child  Wel- 
fare Act  of  1980  (P.L.  96-272); 

"(b)  Support  provisions  that  strengthen 
the  ability  of  states  to  operate  family  preser- 
vation programs  that  result  in  a  reduction  of 
the  need  for  out-of-home  placements  utiliz- 
ing funding  provided  under  Part  E  of  Title  IV 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  (42  U.S.C.  Sec.  670 
et  seq.)  for  the  placement  of  children; 

"(c)  Support  provisions  that  encourage  the 
development  of  multlfaceted.  broad-based, 
family  preservation  programs  combining  fea- 
tures of  Juvenile  Justice,  mental  health,  and 
social  service  programs; 

"(d)  Support  provisions  that  provide  for  a 
90  percent  federal   match  under  Part  E  of 


Title  IV  of  the  Social  Security  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
Sec.  670  et  seq.)  for  the  planning,  develop- 
ment, and  Installation  of  statewide  auto- 
mated child  welfare  data-processing  systems; 

(c)  Support  provisions  that  provide  respite 
care  for  foster  parents  to  assist  them  in 
meeting  the  needs  of  children  who  are  vic- 
tims of  substance  abuse  or  have  special  med- 
ical needs;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  As- 
sembly transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to 
the  President  and  Vice  President  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  to  each  Senator  and  Rep- 
resentative from  California  in  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  to  the  Governor,  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  State  Health  and  Welfare 
Agency,  to  the  Secretary  of  Child  Develop- 
ment and  Education,  to  the  Director  of  the 
State  Department  of  Mental  Health,  to  the 
Director  of  the  State  Department  of  Social 
Services,  and  to  the  Director  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Youth  Authority." 

POM-280.  A  Joint  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance: 

"Assembly  Joint  Resolution  No.  10 

"Whereas.  Abortion  is  a  legal  medical  serv- 
ice related  to  pregnancy  and  the  choice  to 
elect  an  abortion  is  a  personal,  private  right 
protected  by  the  United  States  Constitution 
and  California  Constitution;  and 

"Whereas,  The  federal  government  pro- 
vides assistance  for  pregnancy-related  care 
for  substantial  numbers  of  women  under  a 
variety  of  federal  programs,  including  the 
the  medicaid  program,  the  Indian  Health 
Care  Program,  the  Federal  Employees' 
Health  Benefits  Program,  the  program  of 
health  care  for  military  dependents  and  re- 
tirees, the  Peace  Corps  program,  general 
payments  to  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
the  program  of  medical  services  to  federal 
penal  and  correctional  Institutions;  and 

"Whereas.  Pregnant  women  who  otherwise 
are  provided  pregnancy-related  care  under 
these  programs  have  been  denied  equal  ac- 
cess to  health  care  services  due  to  Congress' 
severe  and  unjustified  restrictions  on  their 
freedom  to  choose  services  that  relate  to 
abortion;  and 

"Whereas.  Denial  of  access  to  health  care 
services  because  those  services  relate  to 
abortion  Is  unjust  and  unfair  to  pregnant 
women  who  are  or  whose  spouses  are  em- 
ployed by  the  federal  government  or  who 
otherwise  are  dependent  on  the  federal  gov- 
ernment for  health  care,  and  threatens  their 
health  and  well-being  and  that  of  their  fami- 
lies; and 

"Whereas,  Denial  of  abortion  services  to 
pregnant  women  who  rely  on  the  federal  gov- 
ernment for  health  care  creates  a  two-tiered 
health  care  system  where  poor  women  are 
unable  to  afford  a  privately  funded  abortion 
and  women  with  more  resources  are  able  to 
finance  a  private  abortion;  and 

"Whereas,  Medicaid  recipients.  Native 
American  women,  Peace  Corps  volunteers, 
federal  employees  and  their  dependents, 
military  personnel  and  their  dependents,  and 
women  In  federal  prisons  are  often  unable  to 
afford  a  privately  funded  abortion;  and  In  the 
case  of  women  in  federal  prisons,  they  are 
unable  to  leave  prison  to  obtain  abortion 
services;  and 

"Whereas,  It  is  Incumbent  upon  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  California  to  request 
that  Congress  ensure  that  all  women  In  our 
society  have  an  equal  opportunity  to  protect 
their  reproductive  health  and  to  exercise 
their  constitutional  right  to  choose  whether 
to  terminate  a  pregnancy;  and 


"Whereas,  There  are  two  bills  advancing  In 
Congress  that  are  each  known  as  the  Re[nx>- 
ductlve  Health  Equity  Act,  and  that  are  de- 
signed to  restore  access  to  abortion  services 
for  women  who  are  dependent  on  the  federal 
government  for  their  health  care;  and 

"Whereas,  The  reproductive  Health  Ekiuity 
Act  would  require  the  federal  government  to 
provide  abortion  services  to  women  who  re- 
ceive Medicaid,  Native  American  women. 
Peace  Corps  volunteers,  federal  employees 
and  their  dependents,  military  personnel  and 
their  dependents,  and  women  In  federal  pris- 
ons; now,  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  Assembly  and  Senate  of  the 
State  of  California,  jointly.  That  the  Legisla- 
ture of  the  State  of  California  respectfully 
memorializes  the  President  and  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  enact  the  Reproductive 
Health  Equity  Act  to  ensure  that  all  women 
in  our  society  have  an  equal  opportunity  to 
make  reproductive  health  decisions;  and  be 
It  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  As- 
sembly transmit  copies  of  the  resolution  to 
the  President  and  the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  to  each  Senator  and 
Representative  from  California  In  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States." 

POM-281.  A  Joint  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance: 

"ASSEMBLY  Joint  Resolution  No.  34 

"Whereas.  In  California,  between  1980  and 
1991  the  median  sales  price  of  a  single-family 
home  has  escalated  dramatically;  and 

"Whereas,  In  California,  the  percentage  of 
people  who  can  afford  a  first  home  has  de- 
clined dramatically;  and 

"Whereas.  In  California,  the  average  down 
payment  for  a  home  for  a  flrst-tlme  buyer 
has  significantly  risen,  presenting  an  insur- 
mountable goal  for  many  Callfornlans;  and 

"Whereas,  The  dream  of  home  ownership  Is 
fading  for  many  Callfornlans  and  others 
across  the  United  States;  and 

"Whereas,  The  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
California  and  the  United  States  Congress 
have  shown  the  willingness  and  desire  to 
help  make  home  ownership  attainable  to 
those  who  seek  to  achieve  it;  and 

"Whereas,  A  special  type  of  savings  ac- 
count to  encourage  and  assist  Individuals 
and  families  to  accumulate  funds  for  a  down 
payment  on  the  purchase  of  a  first  home,  ei- 
ther In  the  form  of  an  Individual  Housing  Ac- 
count (IHA)  or  an  existing  Individual  Retire- 
ment Account  (IRA),  which  would  provide  ei- 
ther a  federal  tax  deduction  or  credit  for  the 
amount  deposited,  with  interest  accumulat- 
ing tax  free,  would  greatly  enhance  the  op- 
portunity for  greater  home  ownership;  and 

"Whereas,  The  law  already  permits  a  broad 
range  of  investment  vehicles  for  IRA's  and 
other  similar  accounts,  and  to  most  Ameri- 
cans, a  house  is  their  most  significant,  cost- 
ly, and  valuable  investment;  and 

"Whereas.  The  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
California  finds  and  declares  that  assisting 
those  Callfornlans  who  desire  home  owner- 
ship Is  both  sensible  and  fair;  now,  therefore, 
belt 

"Resolved  by  the  Assembly  and  the  Senate  of 
the  State  of  California,  jointly.  That  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  California  respectfully 
memorializes  the  President  and  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  enact  legislation  that 
will  provide  tax  Incentives  for  Individuals 
who  save  for  a  down  payment  on  the  pur- 
chsise  of  a  first  home;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Congress  create  a  new 
Individual  Housing  Account  to  allow  Individ- 
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ave  funds  for  the  purchase  of  a  first 

amounts  deposited  to  be  deduct- 

the  Income  therein  to  accumulate 

and  be  It  further 

RetoAed.  That  the  Congress  modify  Indl- 

9etirement  Accounts  to  allow  their 

be  used  for  a  down  payment  on  the 

of  a  first  home;  and  be  It  further 

That  the  Cong^ress  enact  these 
ncentlves  for  the  benefit  of  low-  and 
I  icome  first-time  home  buyers,  and 
jurposes  of  home  refinancing  or  for 
pi  irchases  of  residential  real  estate; 
further 
Resolved,  That  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  As- 
ransmlt  copies  of  this  resolution  to 
Pres  Ident  and  the  Vice  President  of  the 
i  itates,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
and  to  each  Senator  and 
Represeitatlve  from  California  in  the  Con- 
gress of  ;he  United  States." 

POM-2  92.  A  Joint  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Leglslat  ire  of  the  State  of  California;  to  the 
Commlti  ee  on  Finance: 

i  BKATE  Joint  Resolution  No.  4 
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California  has  been  experiencing 
crisis  in  the  access  of  Indigent  peo- 
care;  and 

Preventive  prenatal  health  care 
have  been  proven  to  be  overwhelm- 
and 
Low-income  women  often  begin 
care  late  in  their  pregnancies  or 
few  visits,  because  of  a  lack  of 
ransportation.  or  child  care,  or  be- 
nlcs  are  often  not  open  at  conven- 
and 
At  least  one  other  state  has  ad- 
hls  problem  by  successfully  Imple- 
a    prenatal    health    care    program 
outreach  units;  and 
At  least  one  California  hospital 
a  similar  program,  which  would 
mobile  health  van  to  provide  pre- 
to  the  target  population  in  an  ef- 
efflcient  manner;  and 

Since  patients  reached  by  such 
are  usually  Medi-Cal  eligible,  it  Is 
that  the  program  be  approved  for 
medicaid    reimbursement    by    the 
Financing  Administration;  and 
Although  the  administration  al- 
clinlcs  to  be  certified  for  med- 
i  mbursement  and  although  at  least 
le  health  care  program  has  been  ap- 
relmbursement.  the  federal  gov- 
lacks  clear  statutory  authority  to 
1  hose  programs  for  medicaid  reim- 
now,  therefore,  be  It 
by  the  Senate  and  Assembly  of  the 
^alifoTTiia,  jointly.  That  the  Legisla- 
he  State  of  California  respectfully 
the  President  and  Congress  of 
States  to  enact  legislation  or  re- 
Health  Care  Financing  Administra- 
a|iopt  regulations  permitting  the  cer- 
of  mobile  prenatal  health  care  van 
for  reimbursement  under  the  med- 
and  be  it  further 
That  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
copies  of  this  resolution  to  the 
and  Vice  President  of  the  United 
the  Director  of  the  Health  Care  Fl- 
Admlnlstration,  to  the  Speaker  of 
of  Representatives,  and  to  each 
sind  Representative  from  California 
C(  ngress  of  the  United  States." 

POM-2  B.  A  Joint  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Legislati  ire  of  the  State  of  California;  to  the 
Commltl  ee  on  Finance: 

At  SKUBLY  Joint  Resolution  No.  9 

"Wher  las.  When  the  United  States  Con- 
gress an  lended  the  Social  Security  Act  in 
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1972  to  increase  retirement  benefits  to  re- 
flect cost-of-living  increases,  a  technical 
flaw  in  the  amended  benefit  formula  over- 
compensated  people  who  retired  after  1972; 
and 

"Whereas,  Congress  corrected  its  error  by 
amending  the  Social  Security  Act  in  1977  to 
bring  benefits  back  to  historical  levels  and 
phased  in  the  reduction  over  five  years,  af- 
fecting individuals  born  between  1917  and 
1926.  the  so-called  "notch"  years;  and 

"Whereas.  The  phase-in  period  has  not  pro- 
vided a  smooth  transition,  but  has  resulted 
in  "notch  babies"  receiving  as  much  as  S3,000 
per  year  less  in  benefits  than  people  who 
have  similar  work  histories  but  were  born  in 
1916;  and 

"Whereas.  Members  of  Congress  have  for 
several  years  tried  to  pass  legislation  that 
would  establish  a  uniform  benefit  formula  to 
treat  those  born  In  the  "notch"  years  equi- 
tably; and 

"Whereas.  The  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
California  feels  that  the  continued  inequities 
in  benefits  received  by  persons  bom  during 
the  "notch"  years  undermines  public  con- 
fidence in  the  social  security  system  and. 
consequently,  affirms  its  commitment  to  the 
equitable  distribution  of  social  security  ben- 
efits; now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved,  by  the  Assembly  and  Senate  of  the 
State  of  California,  jointly.  That  the  Legisla- 
ture of  the  State  of  California  hereby  re- 
spectfully memorializes  the  President  and 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  enact 
appropriate  legislation  which  would  prospec- 
tively correct  the  "notch"  in  social  security 
benefit  payments  for  persona  born  between 
1917  and  1926;  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  As- 
sembly transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to 
the  President  and  Vice  President  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  to  the  chairpersons  of  the 
House  and  Senate  Committees  on  Aging,  and 
to  each  Senator  and  Representative  from 
California,  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States." 

POM-284.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania; 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance: 

"Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  No.  98 

"Whereas,  The  Federal  Government  has 
mandated  that  the  states  provide  health  care 
for  the  poor;  and 

"Whereas,  The  Pennsylvania  Medicaid  sys- 
tem meets  that  mandate  by  providing  health 
care  to  the  State's  poor;  and 

"Whereas.  The  Medicaid  program  includes 
ever-growing  numbers  of  ellglbles  and  bene- 
fits which  are  mandated  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment; and 

"Whereas,  Those  Federal  mandates  are 
driving  up  the  costs  of  the  Medicaid  pro- 
gram, causing  costs  to  the  states  to  triple  in 
the  last  ten  years;  and 

"Whereas,  Pennsylvania  has  utilized  a  Fed- 
erally-allowable "pooling"  mechanism  to 
match  the  Federal  contribution  toward  the 
costs  of  Medicaid;  and 

"Whereas,  The  Federal  Health  Care  Fi- 
nance Agency  is  proposing  to  prohibit  states 
from  engaging  in  "pooling";  and 

"Whereas.  The  elimination  of  "pooling" 
has  the  potential  for  costing  Pennsylvania 
one  billion  dollars  over  the  next  three  years; 
and 

"Whereas,  Pennsylvanlans  cannot  afford 
the  rate  of  taxation  which  would  be  required 
to  supplant  that  one  billion  dollars  loss; 
therefore  be  it 

"Resolved  (the  House  of  Representatives  con- 
curring). That  the  General  Assembly  of  the 


Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  memorialize 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  reject 
these  proposed  rules  of  the  Health  Care  Fi- 
nance Administration;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
transmitted  to  the  presiding  officers  of  each 
house  of  Congress  and  to  each  member  of 
Congress  from  Pennsylvania." 


POM-285.  A  Joint  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations: 

"Senate  Joint  Resolution  No.  29 

"Whereas,  The  people  of  the  Soviet  Union 
have  finally  thrown  off  the  yoke  of  totali- 
tarianism after  a  failed  Communist  coup; 
and 

"Whereas,  Boris  Yeltsin,  the  first  demo- 
cratically elected  leader,  was  instrumental 
in  turning  back  the  forces  of  totalitarianism 
and  in  rejecting  Communism  in  the  Russian 
Republic;  and 

"Whereas,  This  Is  the  23rd  anniversary  of 
the  Prague  Spring  in  which  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  Warsaw  Pact  countries  invaded 
Czechoslovakia  in  order  to  crush  the  liberal- 
ization drive  of  Alexander  Dubcek;  and 

"Whereas,  The  Warsaw  Pact  no  longer  ex- 
ists— the  Eastern  Block  countries  of  Czecho- 
slovakia, Poland,  and  East  Germany  have 
gained  freedom  from  the  tyranny  of  the  So- 
viet system;  and 

"Whereas,  The  Republic  of  Armenia  strug- 
gles to  rid  itself  of  the  oppressive  antifree 
market  domination  of  the  Soviet  Union;  and 

"Whereas,  The  Republics  of  Estonia,  Lat- 
via, and  Lithuania  have  declared  themselves 
Independent  and  are  represented  by  demo- 
cratically elected  presidents;  and 

"Whereas,  The  United  States  of  America 
has  never  recognized  Stalin's  forcible  incor- 
poration of  Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithuania 
into  the  Soviet  Union;  now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  the  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  California,  jointly,  That  it  Is  the 
sense  of  the  California  State  Legislature 
that  the  United  States  should  recognize  Ea- 
tonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithuania  as  free  and 
independent  states,  and  support  the  other  re- 
publics, such  as  Armenia,  who  are  struggling 
to  achieve  freedom,  self-government,  and  au- 
tonomy; and  be  it  further 

"Resolved.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to  the 
President  and  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  United  States 
House  of  Representatives,  to  each  Senator 
and  Representative  from  California  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  to  the 
Governor  of  California." 

POM-286.  A  Joint  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations: 

"Assembly  joint  resolution  No.  47 

"Whereas,  The  United  States  has  never  ac- 
knowledged the  incorporation  of  the  Baltic 
republics  into  the  Soviet  Union  due  to  the  il- 
legal nature  of  the  Molotov-Rlbbentrop 
agreement  of  August  23.  1939.  and  the  subse- 
quent hostile  acquisition  of  land  thereof:  and 

"Whereas.  The  peoples  of  Lithuania.  Lat- 
via, and  Estonia  have  individually,  and  col- 
lectively, resisted  the  Communist  domina- 
tion of  their  homelands  in  the  name  of  inde- 
pendence and  democracy  throughout  52  years 
of  Soviet  rule;  and 

"Whereas.  These  republics  have  main- 
tained their  own  individual  religions,  lan- 
guages, traditions,  and  literature  throughout 
the  Soviet  occupation;  and 

"Whereas,  These  republics  opposed  the  ille- 
gal coup  attempt  against  Mlkh&ll  Gorbachev 
in  August  of  1991;  and 


"Whereas.  These  republics  have  been  long- 
time supporters  of  democracy  and  independ- 
ence; and 

"Whereas.  These  nations  have  declared 
Independence  from  the  Soviet  Union;  now. 
therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Assembly  and  Senate  of  the 
State  of  California,  jointly.  That  the  Legisla- 
ture of  the  State  of  California  supports  Lith- 
uania, Latvia,  and  Estonia  in  their  struggle 
for  Independence  from  the  Soviet  occupa- 
tion, and  that  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
California  respectfully  memorializes  the 
President  and  Congress  of  the  United  States 
of  America  to  act  immediately  to  extend  full 
diplomatic  recognition  to  the  freely  elected 
Baltic  governments  of  Lithuania.  Latvia, 
and  Estonia;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved.  That  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  As- 
sembly transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to 
the  President  and  Vice  President  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  to  each  Senator  and 
Representative  from  California  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States." 

POM-287.  A  Joint  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations: 

"Senate  Joint  Resolution  No.  19 

"Whereas,  Seven  soldiers  of  the  Israel  De- 
fense Forces  have  been  missing  in  action  for 
several  years  in  Lebanon:  Yehuda  Katz, 
Zecharlah  Baumel,  and  Tevl  Feldman  have 
been  missing  since  1982;  Samir  Assad  has 
been  missing  since  1983;  and  Ron  Arad.  Yosef 
Pink,  and  Rachamim  Levl-Alsheech  have 
been  missing  since  1986;  and 

"Whereas.  All  evidence  points  to  their 
being  held  in  territory  controlled  by  the  Syr- 
ians by  organizations  linked  with  Syria  and 
Iran;  and 

"Whereas,  These  Israeli  POW's  are  being 
held  incommunicado,  and  are  deprived  of  all 
basic  rights,  such  as  contacts  with  their  fam- 
ilies and  meetings  with  the  International 
Red  Cross— and  this  treatment  constitutes  a 
blatant  violation  of  the  Geneva  Convention 
and  a  cruel  disregard  for  the  ordeal  of  their 
families  and  loved  ones;  and 

"Whereas.  Syria.  Iran,  and  the  organiza- 
tions holding  the  Israeli  POW's  have  refused 
to  acknowledge  responsibility  for  the  fate  of 
the  POW's  and  have  further  reftised  to  di- 
vulge any  Information  as  to  the  location  or 
welfare  of  these  Individuals;  and 

"Whereas.  POW's  are  now  being  exchanged 
following  the  Persian  Gulf  War,  and  It  Is  Im- 
portant that  the  Israeli  POW's  not  be  forgot- 
ten; and 

"Whereas,  Discussions  have  resumed  re- 
garding the  exchange  of  prisoners  and  west- 
ern hostages;  and 

"Whereas,  Recent  developments  indicate 
that  the  region  is  moving  toward  peace  talks 
on  the  Israeli-Arab  conflict;  now,  therefore, 
belt 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Assembly  of  the 
State  of  California,  jointly.  That  the  Legisla- 
ture of  the  State  of  California  hereby  urges 
the  United  States  Department  of  State  to 
seek  the  cooperation  of  Syria  and  Iran  in 
compelling  the  organizations  holding  the 
seven  Israeli  POW's  referred  to  in  this  reso- 
lution to  do  both  of  the  following  as  a  first 
step  towards  a  prisoner  exchange  in  the  very 
near  future: 

(1)  To  grant  immediate  access  to  the  seven 
Israeli  POW's  to  the  International  Red  Cross. 

(2)  To  provide  the  seven  Israeli  POW's  with 
all  conditions  required  by  the  Geneva  Con- 
vention; and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Legislature  also  urges 
the  Department  of  State  to  work  with  other 


western  nations,  and  with  middle  eastern  na- 
tions desirous  of  stability  in  the  region,  to 
support  all  efforts  to  secure  the  rights  of  the 
seven  Israeli  POW's  referred  to  in  this  reso- 
lution— efforts  which  should  include  a  full 
disclosure  of  all  information  relating  to 
their  welfare  and  to  the  conditions  of  their 
imprisonment  and  the  ultimate  release  of 
the  Israeli  POW's  as  part  of  a  general  pris- 
oner exchange;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to  the 
President,  the  Vice  President,  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  of  the  United  States,  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  United  States,  and  to  each  Senator  and 
Representative  from  California  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States." 

POM-288.  A  concurrent  resolution  adopted 
by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Louisiana; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 

"House  Concurrent  Resolution  no.  218 

"Whereas.  The  Legislature  of  the  state  of 
Louisiana,  acting  with  the  best  intentions, 
has  previously  made  application  to  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  of  America  for  the 
calling  of  a  constitutional  convention  for  the 
limited  purpose  of  pro[K>slng  certain  amend- 
ments to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  of  America;  and 

"Whereas,  The  best  legal  minds  In  the  na- 
tion today  are  in  general  eigreement  that  a 
convention,  notwithstanding  whatever  limi- 
tation might  be  placed  upon  it  by  the  call  of 
said  convention,  would  have  within  the  scope 
of  its  authority  the  complete  redrafting  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  thereby  creating  a  great  danger  of 
the  well-established  rights  of  our  people  and 
to  the  constitutional  principles  under  which 
we  are  presently  governed;  and 

"Whereas,  The  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  while  it  has  been  amend- 
ed many  times  in  the  history  of  the  nation 
and  may  yet  be  amended  many  times,  has 
been  extensively  Interpreted  and  has  proven 
to  be  a  basically  sound  document  which  pro- 
tects the  freedom  of  all  Americans;  and 

"Whereas,  There  is  no  need  for  a  new  con- 
stitution, the  adoption  of  which  would  create 
legal  chaos  in  America  and  only  begin  the 
process  of  another  two  centuries  of  litigation 
over  its  interpretation  by  the  courts;  and 

"Whereas,  Such  changes  as  may  be  needed 
in  the  present  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  may  be  proposed  and  enacted  by  the 
well-established  methods  of  amendment  con- 
tained therein. 

"Therefore,  be  it  Resolved  That  the  Legis- 
lature of  Louisiana  does  hereby  rescind  any 
and  all  previous  applications  to  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  made  by  the  Legislature 
of  the  state  of  Louisiana  pursuant  to  Article 
V  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  of 
America  for  the  calling  of  a  constitutional 
convention  for  any  purpose,  limited  or  gen- 
eral. 

"Be  it  further  Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this 
Resolution  be  transmitted  to  the  presiding 
officers  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  to  the  members  of  the 
Louisiana  delegation  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  and  to  the  presiding  officers 
of  each  house  of  the  legislatures  of  the  sev- 
eral states." 

POM-289.  A  Joint  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 

"Assembly  joint  Resolution  no.  28 

"Whereas,  The  Congress  of  the  United 
States  adopted  the  Immigration  Reform  and 


Control  Act  of  1986  (IRCA)  to  legalise  mil- 
lions of  individuals  who  were  residing  perma- 
nently or  temporarily  in  the  United  States 
without  proper  documentation;  and 

"Whereas,  The  act  permitted  the  states  to 
create  and  maintain  education,  health,  and 
public  assistance  programs  to  assist  individ- 
uals who  were  eligible  for  amnesty  to  trans- 
fer from  undocumented  to  documented  sta- 
tus; and 

"Whereas,  Congress  appropriated  $4  billion 
to  fund  the  State  Legalization  Impact  As- 
sistance Grants  (SLIAG)  program  to  assist 
states  in  the  creation  and  nmictenance  of 
these  programs;  and 

"Whereas.  Approximately  1.6  million  im- 
migrants currently  reside  in  California,  have 
applied  for  amnesty,  and  will  become  perma- 
nent residents  of  California;  and 

"Whereas.  Approximately  75  percent  of  the 
1.6  million  amnesty  applicants  are  function- 
ally illiterate  in  English,  having  scored 
below  the  215  level  on  the  Comprehensive 
Adult  Student  Assessment  System  which  is 
equivalent  to  a  fifth  grade  level  and  is  the 
literacy  benchmark  used  by  California's  wel- 
fare reform  program  to  indicate  a  student's 
readiness  for  preemployment  training;  and 

"Whereas,  The  newly  legalized  population 
has  a  health  profile  whicli  includes  a  high  in- 
cidence of  diabetes,  hypertension,  upper  res- 
piratory problems,  at  risk  pregnancies,  high 
rates  of  pregnancies,  and  other  conditions 
which  lead  to  life-threatening  illnesses;  and 

"Whereas,  The  federal  government  through 
the  Family  Support  Administration  of  the 
Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services 
issued  the  SLIAG  regulations  more  than 
eight  months  after  the  program  was  to  have 
begun;  and 

"Whereas,  This  delay  was  compounded  by  a 
lack  of  guidelines  to  be  followed  by  states 
and  their  subcontractors  in  dealing  with 
proper  documentation  and  cost  tracking 
standards;  and 

"Whereas,  The  initial  SLIAG  federal  regu- 
lations precluded  states  Crom  spending 
SLIAG  funds  on  outreach  programs,  and  this 
resulted  in  much  lower  amnesty  applicant 
participation  in  SLIAG  programs;  and 

"Whereas,  The  amnesty  applicant  popu- 
lation Is  difficult  to  reach  through  tradi- 
tional outreach  programs  and  for  this  reason 
specially  tailored  programs  had  to  be  created 
to  encourage  this  population  to  access 
SLIAG  programs;  and 

"Whereas,  The  federal  government  issued 
regulations  which  permitted  state  govern- 
ments to  expend  their  SLIAG  funds  through 
1994  and  the  State  of  California  chose  to  use 
SLIAG  funds  over  a  minimum  period  of  five 
years;  and 

"Whereas,  The  use  of  SLIAG  funded  pro- 
grams has  increased  every  year  they  have 
been  in  existence,  and  the  total  demand  for 
these  programs  is  expected  to  remain  at  a 
high  level;  and 

"Whereas.  Despite  all  these  obstacles,  Cali- 
fornia has  drawn  more  than  S962  million,  or 
75  percent,  of  its  approximate  $1.3  billion  al- 
location, to  date,  in  SLIAG  funding  and  ex- 
pects an  upward  trend  in  future  expendi- 
tures; and 

"Whereas,  The  level  of  spending  of  SLIAG 
funds  has  resulted  in  the  Impression  that  the 
newly  legalized  population  is  not  in  need  of 
education,  health,  and  public  assistance 
services;  and 

"Whereas,  This  Impression  contradicts  the 
experience  In  California  where  the  newly  le- 
galized population  is  in  great  need  of  serv- 
ices to  assist  in  its  integration  into  the 
mainstream  of  society;  and 

"Whereas,  The  General  Accounting  Office 
recommended    concurrence    with    congres- 
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sional  i  ction  to  restore  SLIAG  funds  for  1992 
If  state !  could  demonstrate  increased  use  of 
SLIAG  Tioneys;  and 

'Wheeas.  The  President  has  proposed  to 

elimlna  te  the  allocation  of  Sl.l  billion  to  the 

f  >r  the  SLIAG  program,  as  proposed  in 

Fe4eral  Fiscal  1992  Budget;  now,  there- 
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That    the    Legislature    of    the 

California    further    memorializes 

that  the   State  of  California  ap- 

ind  adopted  a  five-year  program  for 

its  full  SLIAG  funding,  and  must 

accomntodate  1.6  million,  or  more  than  50 

of  the  total  amnesty  population  in 

United  States:  and  be  it  further 

That  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  As- 
transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to 
Pre  lident  and  the  Vice  President  of  the 
States,  the  Secretary  of  Education, 
of  Health  and  Human  Services. 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
Senator  and  Representative  from 
Califon|ia  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

POM-teO.  A  joint  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Leglslai  ure  of  the  State  of  California;  to  the 
Commit  tee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources: 
'A(  SEMBLY  Joint  Resolution  No.  40 
'Whei  eas,  the  antlprogesterone  steroid 
mlfeprij  tone,  known  as  RU-486,  has  been  ap- 
ind  available  in  France  since  Novem- 
S;and 
'Whefeas,  It  is  In  keeping  with  basic  medl- 
sta^dards  to  avoid  surgical  procedures 
an  equally  effective  noninvasive 
alternative  is  available;  and 

The    medical    community    has 

RU-486  as  a  promising  treatment 

medical  purposes,   including  the  termi- 

of  early    pregnancy,    treatment    of 

and    brain    cancer,    endometriosis. 

glaucoma,      gynecological      malig- 

osteoporosis.  Cushlng's  disease,  and 

si  Tious  conditions  facing  women  and 

Ame  -leans;  and 

'Whefeas,  The  American  Medical  Associa- 
Amerlcan  Public  Health  Associa- 
Amerlcan  College  of  Obstetricians 
the  American  Associa- 
the  Advancement  of  Science,  the 
Callfoniia  Medical  Association,  the  Califor- 
nia Cha  pter  of  the  American  College  of  Ob- 
stetricii  Jis  and  Gynecologists,  Los  Angeles 
Commission,  and  the  California  Con- 
of  Local  Health  Officers  have  for- 
r  icognlzed  the  importance  of  RU-486 
su|  port  the  testing  of  RU-486  in  the 
I  states;  and 
•Whejeas,  The  Food  and  Drug  Admlnlstra- 
preclpitously  and  without  evi- 
1  hat  RU-486  was  brought  into  the 
Illegally  when  it  enacted  the  import 
at  alnst  RU-486,  and  this  import  alert 
thv  arted  the  availability  of  RU^i86  to 
t  scientific  research  studies  being  con- 
n  the  United  States  with  the  drug; 


tlon, 
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country 
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"Whereas,  California  Is  the  largest  state  in 
the  nati  on  and  should  maximize  its  resources 
to  help  make  this  technology  available  to 
women;  land 


"Whereas,  All  American  women  and  their 
families  are  entitled  to  the  best  medical  re- 
search and  this  drug  may  be  the  solution  to 
many  conditions  now  predominantly  affect- 
ing women;  now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Assembly  and  Senate  of  the 
State  of  California,  jointly.  That  the  Legisla- 
ture of  the  State  of  California  memorializes 
the  Congress  and  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  rescind  the  import  alert  Imiiosed 
by  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  and 
support  the  use  of  RU-486  for  all  appropriate 
research  and,  if  indicated,  clinical  trials;  and 
be  It  further 

"Resolved.  That  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  California  urges  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Health  Services  to  use  its  statutory 
authority  to  approve  the  use  of  RU-486  in 
clinical  trials  as  expeditiously  as  possible; 
and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  California  encourages  all  qualified 
investigators,  companies,  and  businesses 
which  decide  to  test  RU-486  to  choose  Cali- 
fornia as  the  site  for  clinical  trials  for  all  re- 
search associated  with  RU-486  and  to  submit 
the  data  from  the  clinical  trials  to  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  and  the  State  De- 
partment of  Health  Services;  and  be  It  fur- 
ther 

"Resolved  That  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  As- 
sembly transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to 
the  President  and  Vice  President  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  to  each  Senator  and  Rep- 
resentative from  California  In  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  to  the  manufacturer  of 
RU-486,  Roussel  UCLAF.  35  Boulevard  des 
Invalides  75007,  Ptirls  France,  to  the  Commis- 
sioner of  the  federal  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration, and  to  the  State  Director  of  Health 
Services." 

POM-291.  A  Joint  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources: 
"Assembly  Joint  Resolution  No.  42 

Whereas,  Every  American  woman  should 
consider  herself  at  risk  of  breast  cancer;  and 

"Whereas,  Breast  cancer  remains  the  most 
common  form  of  cancer  in  women,  and  ranks 
second  only  to  lung  cancer  as  the  leading 
cause  of  cancer  deaths  among  women;  and 

"Whereas,  Breast  cancer  robs  women  of 
their  security,  their  dignity,  and  valuable 
years  of  motherhood  to  the  children  they 
leave  behind;  and 

"Whereas,  175,000  women  were  diagnosed 
with  breast  cancer  in  1990  and  44,500  women 
will  die  from  breast  cancer  this  year;  and 

"Whereas,  There  is  recognition  and  signifi- 
cant alarm  over  new  statistical  data  indicat- 
ing that  breast  cancer  in  the  United  States 
Is  rising  at  a  rate  of  approximately  2  percent 
a  year;  and 

"Whereas.  While  30  years  ago,  breast  can- 
cer struck  one  In  every  20  American  women, 
today  one  out  of  nine  American  women  will 
develop  breast  cancer  in  her  lifetime;  and 

"Whereas,  Of  those  women  who  contract 
breast  cancer,  one  out  of  four  will  die  from 
the  disease,  and  this  death  rate  represents  a 
24  percent  increase  since  1979;  and 

"Whereas,  The  annual  direct  medical  costs 
of  breast  cancer  to  our  society  are  S2  billion, 
more  than  S2,000  a  year  per  woman  living 
with  breast  cancer;  and 

"Whereas,  The  direct  and  indirect  costs 
concerning  a  breast  cancer  diagnosis  exact 
an  economic  toll  of  $8  billion  a  year.  This 
figure  is  computed  by  the  impact  on  the 
health  system,  the  loss  of  work  time,  the 
loss  of  women  employees,  and  the  lives  lost 
to  a  disease  that  bankrupts  families  emo- 
tionally and  economically;  and 


"Whereas.  Current  breast  cancer  research 
Is  directed  at  detection  and  treatment,  but 
basic  research  to  prevent  healthy  women 
from  ever  getting  breast  cancer  is  virtually 
nonexistent;  and 

"Whereas.  The  total  budget  for  the  Na- 
tional Cancer  Institute  (NCI)  has  Increased 
by  only  S23  million  in  Inflation-adjusted  dol- 
lars during  the  last  decade,  the  lowest  per- 
centage Increase  among  all  the  institutes  of 
health:  and 

"Whereas,  Due  to  the  lack  of  funds,  only  26 
percent  of  the  NCI  breast  cancer  grant  re- 
quests approved  through  the  peer  review 
process  currently  receive  any  money;  and 

"Whereas,  The  continuing  rise  in  the  life- 
time risk  of  breast  cancer  Incidence  means 
that  emphasis  must  be  given  to  breast  can- 
cer when  research  grants  are  funded;  and 

"Whereas,  The  only  effective  means  of  pro- 
tecting the  health  of  American  women  is  to 
conduct  the  critically  needed  basic  breast 
cancer  research  as  proposed  on  the  federal 
level;  now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  AsseTnbly  and  Senate  of  the 
State  of  California,  jointly,  Tliat  the  Legisla- 
ture of  the  State  of  California  respectfully 
memorializes  Congress  and  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  enact  HR  2210,  the 
Breast  Cancer  Basic  Research  Act,  by  Rep- 
resentative Mary  Rose  Oakar,  which  would 
allocate  $50  million  to  the  National  Cancer 
Institute  for  breast  cancer  research:  and  be 
it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  As- 
sembly transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to 
the  President  and  Vice  President  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  to  each  Senator  and 
Representative  from  California  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States." 

POM-292.  A  Joint  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California;  to  the 
Conamlttee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources: 
"Assembly  Joint  Resolution  No.  37 

"Whereas,  The  practice  of  replacing  strik- 
ing workers  has  increased  dramatically  since 
1981:  and 

"Whereas,  The  right  of  workers  to  with- 
hold their  labor  during  negotiations  has  been 
an  essential  element  of  the  collective  bar- 
gaining process:  and 

"Whereas,  Ehnployee  faith  in  the  collective 
bargaining  process  is  damaged  by  any  under- 
mining of  this  basic  right,  thereby  increas- 
ing the  probability  of  prolonged  and  disrup- 
tive labor  disputes  and  increased  economic 
hardship:  and 

•'Whereas,  An  increasing  number  of  em- 
ployers In  the  1980's  relied  upon  a  1938  Su- 
preme Court  ruling  that  legalized  the  "re- 
placement" of  striking  workers  and  a  1986 
decision  that  authorized  preferential  treat- 
ment for  strikebreakers,  thereby  disturbing 
the  balance  of  power  which  had  previously 
ensured  fair  and  expedient  labor  negotia- 
tions; and 

"Whereas,  Thousands  of  workers  In  Cali- 
fornia have  lost  their  jobs  when  they  chose 
to  exercise  their  rights  and,  in  effect,  their 
last  practical  recourse  under  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  and  the  Railway  Labor 
Act:  and 

"Whereas.  Proposed  amendments  to  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act  and  the  Rail- 
way Labor  Act  contained  in  H.R.  5  and  S.  55 
would  make  it  unlawful  to  offer  permanent 
employment  or  employment  preference  to  an 
individual  who  would  work  during  a  strike; 
and 

"Whereas,  Approval  of  H.R.  5  and  8.  55 
would  restore  the  right  to  strike  to  its  his- 
torical status  as  a  legitimate  tool  of  the  col- 
lective bargaining  process:  and 


"Whereas,  H.R.  5  and  S.  55  would  further 
prohibit  employers  from  providing  pref- 
erential benefits  to  workers  who  would  cross 
the  picket  line  to  return  to  work  and  thus 
protect  the  rights  of,  and  prevent  retribution 
against,  workers  who  participate  In  job  ac- 
tions; and 

"Whereas,  H.R.  5  and  S.  55  are  essential  to 
restoring  the  integrity  and  purpose  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act's  and  the  Rail- 
way Labor  Act's  time-tested  process  for  the 
fair  and  equitable  disposition  of  labor  dis- 
putes; now.  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Assembly  and  Senate  of  the 
State  of  California,  jointly.  That  the  Legisla- 
ture of  the  State  of  California  respectfully 
memorializes  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  amend  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act  and  the  Railway  Labor  Act  to  pre- 
vent discrimination  based  on  participation 
in  labor  disputes  by  limiting  the  hiring  of 
permanent  replacement  workers  during  bona 
fide  labor-management  disputes  and  prohib- 
iting employers  from  offering  preferential 
benefits  to  those  workers:  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  As- 
sembly transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to 
the  President  and  Vice  President  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  to  each  Senator  and 
Representative  from  California  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States." 

POM-293.  A  joint  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources: 
"Senate  joint  Resolution  No.  27 

"Whereas,  Family  planning  clinics  provide 
Important  access  to  health  services  for  Cali- 
fornia's economically  disadvantaged  women; 
and 

"Whereas,  Federal  Title  X  funds  provide 
$12.2  million  to  California,  financial  assist- 
ance critical  to  over  200  family  planning  fa- 
cilities statewide;  and 

"Whereas,  The  majority  of  women  served 
by  family  planning  clinics  receiving  Title  X 
funding  have  no  other  alternatives  for  health 
care;  and 

"Whereas,  California's  family  planning 
clinics  are  already  experiencing  significant 
financial  stress  as  the  result  of  below  aver- 
age reimbursement  rates  for  services  pro- 
vided; and 

"Whereas,  California's  law  on  "informed 
consent"  requires  physicians  to  advise  their 
patients  of  all  risks,  benefits,  and  alter- 
natives on  any  medical  procedure,  and  any 
limits  on  informed  consent  would  represent  a 
violation  of  California  law;  and 

"Whereas.  California's  physicians  have  a 
professional  obligation  to  inform  their  pa- 
tients of  all  their  treatment  alternatives. 
and  any  limits  on  this  obligation  would  Jeop- 
ardize the  patient-physician  relationship: 
and 

"Whereas.  The  United  States  Supreme 
Court  ruling  of  May  23,  1991,  in  the  case  of 
Rust  V.  Sullivan,  upholds  regulations  adopt- 
ed by  the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  which  prohibit  family  planning  pro- 
grams that  receive  Title  X  funds  from  pro- 
viding abortion  counseling  or  referral  serv- 
ices to  women:  and 

"Whereas,  The  people  of  California  believe 
that  the  regulations  adopted  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services  violate 
the  fundamental  rights  to  privacy  and  free 
speech,  despite  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court's  holding:  and 

"Whereas,  Family  planning  providers 
might  be  forced  out  of  moral  obligation,  the 
exercise  of  their  right  to  free  speech,  and 
their  adherence  to  California's  law  on  in- 
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formed  consent,  to  turn  down  federal  title  X 
funding,  thereby  reducing  the  number  of 
women  served  or  closing  family  planning  fa- 
cilities; now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Assembly  of  the 
State  of  California,  jointly.  That  the  Legisla- 
ture of  the  State  of  California  expresses  its 
deep  concern  over  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court  ruling  In  the  case  of  Rust  v. 
Sullivan  upholding  the  regulations  prohibit- 
ing health  care  professionals  from  counsel- 
ing their  patients  on,  or  providing  referrals 
for,  abortion,  and  strongly  supports  federal 
legislation  clarifying  original  congressional 
Intent  that  Title  X  funding  be  used  to  pro- 
vide unbiased  and  accurate  information  on 
reproductive  health  care  for  economically 
disadvantaged  women;  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  California  strongly  urges  that  the 
United  States  Congress  enact  clarifying  leg- 
islation and  the  President  of  the  United 
States  sign  the  legislation  Into  law;  and  be  It 
further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  California  registers  its  alarm  that 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court  ruling  un- 
dermines a  woman's  fundamental  right  to 
privacy,  including  her  right  to  choose  an 
abortion,  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  California  reaffirms  its  support  for 
protection  of  these  rights  for  all  women,  in- 
cluding economically  disadvantaged  women, 
and  be  it  further 

"Resolved.  That  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  California  expresses  its  serious  con- 
cern that  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
ruling  limits  the  First  Amendment  rights  of 
free  speech  of  health  care  professionals,  and 
be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to  the 
President  and  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rei;>- 
resentatives,  to  the  President  pro  Tempore 
of  the  United  States  Senate,  to  each  Senator 
and  Representative  from  California  In  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  to  the  Chief 
Clerk  of  the  United  States  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, to  the  Secretary  of  the  United 
States  Senate,  and  to  the  presiding  officer  of 
each  house  of  the  legislature  of  each  of  the 
other  states  In  the  Union." 

POM-294.  A  joint  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources: 
"Senate  Joint  Resolution  no.  25 

"Whereas,  It  is  the  Intent  of  the  Legisla- 
ture to  support  and  enhance  the  opportunity 
and  ability  of  all  persons  with  disabilities 
who  reside  within  California  to  lead  produc- 
tive, independent,  personally  empowered, 
and  contributing  lives;  and 

"Whereas,  The  Department  of  Rehabilita- 
tion provides  a  specialized  constellation  of 
case  management,  counseling,  and  the  pur- 
chase of  goods  and  services  and  provides  a 
variety  of  assistance  to  persons  with  disabil- 
ities who  have  Independent  living,  employ- 
ment, and  employability  needs;  and 

"Whereas,  This  vocational  rehabilitation 
system  was  originated  and  defined  In  1920  by 
federal  law  whose  current  form  and  funding 
is  embodied  in  the  federal  Rehabilitation  Act 
of  1973,  the  intent  of  which  is  to  promote 
more  Independent  and  productive  lives  for 
persons  with  disabilities;  and 

"Whereas,  Efforts  to  review  and  reform 
this  original  purpose  have  only  led  to  minor 
changes  in  the  service  approach,  philosophy, 
and  funding  patterns,  despite  evidence  which 
Indicates  not  only  that  persons  with  severe 


disabilities  continue  to  experience  74  to  86 
percent  unemployment,  major 

underemployment  due  to  segregation  and 
low  expectation,  and  increasing  waiting  lists 
for  services,  but  also  that  disabled  youth  and 
older  persons  are  extremely  underserved;  and 

"Whereas.  With  passage  of  the  Americans 
with  Disabilities  Act  of  1990.  which  sets  forth 
a  sweeping  new  and  systematic  declaration 
of  human  and  civil  rights  for  people  with  dis- 
abilities based  on  contemporary  congres- 
sional findings  and  the  assertion  of  cultural 
and  societal  values,  dramatic  increases  In 
full  participation  and  economic  integration 
of  all  persons  with  disabilities  will  occur  in 
America;  and 

"Whereas,  No  substantial  effort  has  been 
exerted  to  look  at  the  many  areas  of  poten- 
tial system  improvements  and  economies 
that  coexist  between  the  public  rehabilita- 
tion system,  unemployment  insurance,  and 
workers'  compensation  In  California  that 
would  lead  to  major  benefits  to  the  Califor- 
nia economy;  and 

"Whereas,  A  revolution  In  technology, 
science,  and  support  services  exists  that  of- 
fers to  expand  the  benefits  to  consumers  of 
services  and  the  public  and  private  employer 
sector  in  California;  and 

"Whereas.  Research  from  the  last  decade 
and  the  summing  up  of  the  best  clinical  and 
program  practices  has  not  been  applied  to 
the  service  delivery  system  in  order  to  Im- 
prove quality  and  economies  to  the 
consumer  and  tax  paying  public;  and 

"Whereas,  The  federal  Rehabilitation  Act 
of  1973  will  be  reauthorized  by  Congress  by 
September  1991;  now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Assembly  of  the 
StaU  of  California,  jointly.  That  the  Legisla- 
ture of  the  State  of  California  urges  the  Cali- 
fornia Congressional  Delegation  to  support  a 
two-year  reauthorization  process  of  the  fed- 
eral Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973  that  will  pro- 
vide widespread  local  hearings  to  ensure 
maximum  public  Input  to  focus  on  establish- 
ing a  paradigm  shift  in  the  rehabilitation 
system  service  design  In  keeping  with  the 
spirit  and  letter  of  the  Americans  with  Dis- 
abilities Act;  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Legislature  commis- 
sion a  study  to  be  completed  not  later  than 
September  1,  1993,  and  to  be  coordinated  by 
the  Senate  Office  of  Research  In  consulta- 
tion with  the  Department  of  Rehabilitation, 
which  parallels  the  congressional  reauthor- 
ization timetable  that  will  provide  the  Leg- 
islature with  recommendations  on  the  ad- 
ministrative, programmatic  and  fiscal  reor- 
ganization of  the  Department  of  Rehabilita- 
tion that  will  do  all  of  the  following: 

"(a)  Research  and  analyze  cost-benefit 
data  that  currently  exists. 

"(b)  Define  performance  standards  and  out- 
come measures  for  services  to  persons  with 
disabilities. 

"(c)  Compare  state-of-the-art  service  mod- 
els and  approaches  to  maximize  the  benefits 
and  utilization  of  these  best  practices  in 
serving  people  with  disabilities. 

"(d)  Recommend  appropriate  levels  of 
funding  needed  to  meet  the  needs  of  disabled 
persons  In  service  modes  that  are  congruent 
with  the  modern  mission  of  the  department. 

"(e)  Install  patterns  of  spending  and  utili- 
zation of  federal  funds  that  promote  maxi- 
mum success  in  achieving  personal 
empowerment  and  productive  independent 
living.  Including  voucher  systems  and  the 
creative  mixing  and  matching  of  public  and 
private  funds. 

"(0  Install  service  models  that  maximise 
economies  consistent  with  the  values,  goals, 
and   objectives    of   career-oriented    support 
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servlc  IS  and  assessment  approaches;  and  be 
It  furt  ler 
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Revived,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
copies  of  this  resolution  to  the 
I*re8i<<Bnt  and  Vice  President  of  the  United 
to  the  Spealcer  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentittives,  and  to  each  Senator  and  Rep- 
resent itive  from  California  in  the  Congress 
of  the  United  SUtes." 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The!  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  I  econd  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, ind  referred  as  indicated: 
1  Ir.  LOTT: 

S.  2  63.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Second  Na- 
tional Blue  Ribbon  Commission  to  Eliminate 
Waste  in  Government;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Bi  dget  and  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
menta  Affairs,  jointly,  pursuant  to  the 
order  af  Augrust  4.  1977,  with  instructions 
that  i '  one  Committee  reports,  the  other 
Comm  ttee  have  thirty  days  to  report  or  be 
discha  ged 
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.  SARBANES: 

A  bill  to  increase  the  number  of 

for  which  benefits  are  payable  under 

Emergency   Unemployment  Compensa- 

of  1991.  and  for  other  puriwses;  to 

Cotnmittee  on  Finance. 

BINGAMAN: 

A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  I>rop- 
Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949 
.C.  471  et  seq.)  to  establish  the  Na- 
Education  Property  Board,  and  for 
1  urposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
Affalrs. 
r.  KASTEN: 

Res.  243.  A  joint  resolution  to  des- 
the  period  commencing  March  8,  1992 
ei  idlng  on  March  14,  1992.  as  "Deaf 
Awarei  less  Week';  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judicl)  ry. 


SUBN  ISSION  OF  CONCURRENT  AND 
SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 
and  S  ;nate  resolutions  were  read,  and 
referrf  d  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 
GORE: 

Res.  87.  A  concurrent  resolution  ex- 
the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  should  lead 
Uif  ted  States  delegation  to  the  United 
Conference  on  the  Environment  and 
Develofcment;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
RelatU  ns. 


t.  r. 


STj  .TEMENTS  on  INTRODUCED 
BIL]  .S  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

Jy  Mr.  SARBANES: 
2164.  A  bill  to  increase  the  number 
for  which  benefits  are  payable 
the  Emergency  Unemployment 
Compensation  Act  of  1991,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance 

EXT^SION  OF  EMERGENCY  UNEMPLOYMENT 
BENEFITS 

SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  eco- 

circumstances  have  made  it  nec- 

to  seek  another  extension  of  un- 

beneflts     for    American 

workers.  The  legislation  I  am  introduc- 
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ing  today  addresses  a  serious  and  ur- 
gent problem  that  Congress  and  the 
President  should  resolve  as  soon  as 
possible. 

The  bill  would  provide  an  additional 
13  weeks  of  unemployment  benefits  for 
jobless  workers  in  all  States  through 
June  13.  1992.  With  this  bill  and  the 
Emergency  Unemployment  Compensa- 
tion Program  enacted  in  November, 
workers  could  be  eligible  for  up  to  59 
weeks  of  benefits  in  high  unemploy- 
ment States  or  52  weeks  of  benefits  in 
all  other  States. 

Over  a  million  jobless  workers  were 
able  to  claim  extended  benefits  under 
the  EUC  program  that  went  into  effect 
in  November.  More  than  half  of  them 
will  run  out  of  benefits  again  in  Feb- 
ruary. Unless  we  act,  they  will  have 
the  safety  net  pulled  out  from  under 
them  in  the  midst  of  a  prolonged  reces- 
sion. 

To  get  the  economy  out  of  recession 
and  put  it  on  course  for  strong  eco- 
nomic growth  in  the  future,  we  need  a 
comprehensive  economy  recovery  and 
growth  program.  One  of  the  basic  ele- 
ments of  the  package  must  be  a  further 
extension  of  unemployment  Insurance 
benefits. 

Unemployment  insurance  is  the  first 
line  of  defense  against  recession.  Bene- 
fits paid  to  workers  accomplish  two  ob- 
jectives. First,  they  help  workers  and 
their  families  in  a  period  of  distress. 
Second,  they  help  slow  the  deteriora- 
tion of  the  economy.  They  flow  to  the 
locations  in  the  most  economic  dis- 
tress, and  they  are  spent  immediately. 
Unemployment  benefits  are  a  well- 
timed,  well-targeted  countercyclical 
economic  stabilizer. 

Unfortunately,  today's  recession  has 
overrun  the  first  line  of  defense.  The 
recession  is  in  its  18th  month — three 
times  as  long  as  the  basic  benefit  pe- 
riod. The  is  no  evidence  that  we  are 
turning  the  corner,  in  fact,  some  key 
economic  indicators  are  worse  today 
than  at  any  other  time  during  the  re- 
cession. In  December,  the  unemploy- 
ment rate  was  7.1  percent.  Nearly  9 
million  Americans  are  unemployed  and 
many  of  them  have  exhausted  their  un- 
employment benefits.  They  are  looking 
for  work  in  a  job  market  that  is  far 
worse  than  it  was  when  they  lost  their 
jobs. 

During  the  recession,  the  number  of 
long-term  unemployed  has  risen  sharp- 
ly. Eighteen  months  ago,  about  600,000 
people  had  been  without  work  for 
longer  than  26  weeks.  By  December, 
more  than  IVii  million  people  had  been 
looking  for  work  for  more  than  26 
weeks.  The  number  took  a  sharp  rise 
just  within  the  last  2  months. 

Given  the  direction  of  the  economy 
and  the  growing  numbers  of  long-term 
unemployed,  it  makes  sense  to  extend 
the  number  of  weeks  of  unemployment 
insurance  coverage.  In  the  last  two  se- 
rious recessions,  workers  who  remained 
unemployed    for    extended    periods    of 


time  received  a  minimum  of  52  weeks 
of  unemployment  benefits.  Today  In 
the  midst  of  the  longest  recession  in 
postwar  history,  we  provide  only  a 
maximum  of  39  weeks  of  beneflts. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  adds 
another  level  of  benefits  to  the  Emer- 
gency Unemployment  Compensation 
Act,  which  provides  13  or  20  weeks  of 
benefits  beyond  the  26  weeks  normally 
provided  by  State  unemployment  pro- 
grams. The  legislation  would  provide 
up  to  an  additional  13  weeks  in  all 
States,  through  June  14,  1992.  It  also 
extends  the  authorization  of  the  EUC 
program  from  June  13,  1992,  through 
October  3, 1992. 

In  addition,  the  bill  assures  that  the 
extended  benefits  trust  fund  will  re- 
ceive credit  for  the  funding  measures 
enacted  as  part  of  the  EUC.  Currently, 
the  EB  trust  fund  is  being  docked  for 
the  EUC  benefits  paid,  but  the  fund  is 
not  being  credited  with  the  offsetting 
funding  measures  enacted  in  Novem- 
ber. 

I  argued  last  year  for  an  emergency 
declaration  on  the  grounds  that  the 
funds  had  already  been  raised  for  the 
purpose  of  extended  UI  benefits.  In- 
stead of  declaring  an  emergency,  we 
enacted  offsetting  funding  measures. 
The  value  of  those  measures  should  be  • 
credited  to  the  trust  fund. 

The  President's  refusal  to  accept  the 
unemployment  bill  Congress  sent  to 
him  in  August  and  again  in  October 
caused  irreversible  pain  for  countless 
numbers  of  families  across  the  country. 
While  they  waited  for  an  extension  of 
benefits  to  take  effect,  many  of  them 
lost  homes,  were  evicted  from  their 
apartments,  had  their  cars  reclaimed, 
and  sank  deeper  in  economic  distress. 
This  must  not  happen  again.  While  the 
extension  of  unemployment  benefits  is 
a  critical  part  of  any  economic  pack- 
age, it  is  a  self-standing  piece.  It 
should  be  moved  as  quickly  as  possible 
and  not  embroiled  in  any  other  issues. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  2164 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 

SBCnON    I.    INCREASE    IN   AMOUNT   OF   EMER- 
GENCY UNEMPLOYMENT  BENEFTI& 

(a)  Increase  in  Benefits.— 

(1)  Subparagraph  (A)  of  section  102(b)(2)  of 
the  Emergency  Unemployment  Compensa- 
tion Act  of  1991  (Public  Law  102-164,  as 
amended)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(A)  In  general.— Except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided in  this  paragraph— 

"(1)  In  general.— 

"(I)  In  the  case  of  weeks  beginning  during 
a  high  unemployment  period,  the  applicable 
limit  is  33. 

"(II)  In  the  case  of  weeks  not  beginning  in 
a  high  unemployment  period,  the  applicable 
limit  is  26. 

"(ii)  Reduction  for  weeks  after  june  13, 
1993.— In  the  case  of  weeks  beginning  after 
June  13.  1992— 


"(I)  clause  (1)  of  this  subparagraph  shall  be 
applied  by  substituting  '20'  for  '33',  and  by 
substituting  '13'  for  '26'.  and 

"(II)  subparagraph  (A)  of  paragraph  (1) 
shall  be  applied  by  substituting  '100  percent' 
for  '130  percent'. 

In  the  case  of  an  individual  who  is  receiving 
emergency  unemployment  compensation  for 
a  week  which  includes  June  13,  1992.  the  pre- 
ceding sentence  shall  not  apply  for  purposes 
of  determining  the  amount  of  emergency  un- 
employment compensation  payable  to  such 
Individual  for  any  week  thereafter  beginning 
in  a  period  of  consecutive  weeks  for  each  of 
which  the  individual  meets  the  eligibility  re- 
quirements of  this  Act." 

(2)  Subparagraph  (A)  of  section  102(b)(1)  of 
such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  "100  per- 
cent" and  inserting  "130  percent". 

(3)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  501  of  such  Act 
Is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  "65"  and  Inserting  "130", 
and 

(B)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  sentence:  "Effective  on  and  after 
June  13,  1992.  the  preceding  sentence  shall  be 
applied  by  substituting  '65'  for  '130';  except 
that,  in  the  case  of  an  individual  who  is  re- 
ceiving extended  benefits  under  this  section 
for  June  12.  1992,  this  sentence  shall  not 
apply  for  purposes  of  determining  the 
amount  of  extended  benefits  payable  to  such 
individual  for  any  day  thereafter  in  a  contin- 
uous period  for  which  the  individual  meets 
the  eligibility  requirements  of  this  section 
and  the  Railroad  Unemployment  Insurance 
Act." 

(b)  Technical  and  Conforming  Amend- 
ments.- 

(1)  Subsection  (e)  of  section  101  of  such  Act 
is  amended  by  striking  "in  a  20-week  period 
or  13-week  period,  as  defined  in  section  102.". 

(2)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  102  of  such  Act 
is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  "20-week"  in  paragraph  (1) 
and  Inserting  "high  unemployment",  and 

(B)  by  striking  "20-WEEK"  In  the  sub- 
section heading  and  inserting  "High  Unem- 
ployment". 

(3)  Section  102  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  subsection  (d). 

(4)  Subsection  (e)  of  section  102  of  such  Act 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(e)  Spbchal  Rules.— 

"(1)  Minimum  duration.— a  high  unemploy- 
ment period  shall  last  for  not  less  than  13 
weeks. 

"(2)  Notification  by  secretary.— When  a 
determination  has  been  made  that  a  high  un- 
employment period  is  beginning  or  ending 
with  respect  to  a  State,  the  Secretary  shall 
cause  notice  of  such  determination  to  be 
published  in  the  Federal  Register." 

(5)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  102(g)  of  such 
Act  is  amended  by  striking  "20-week  period 
or  13-week  period"  and  inserting  "high  un- 
employment period". 

(6)  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  102(g)  of  such 
Act  Is  amended  by  striking  "20-week  period" 
and  inserting  "high  unemployment  period". 

(7)  Section  106(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  "paragraph  (3).  (4).  or  (5)"  and  In- 
serting "paragraph  (3)  or  (4)". 

(e)  EUi'FECTivE  Date.— 

(1)  In  general.- Except  as  provided  in 
paragraph  (2).  the  amendments  made  by  this 
section  shall  apply  to  weeks  of  unemploy- 
ment beginning  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

(2)  TECHNICAL  AMENDMENT.— The  amend- 
ment made  by  subsection  (b)(7)  shall  take  ef- 
fect as  if  Included  in  the  amendments  made 
by  section  3  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to 
provide  for  the  termination  of  the  applica- 


tion of  title  rv  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  to 

Czechoslovakia  and  Hungary"   (Public  Law 

102-182). 

SEC.  a.  EXTENSION  OF  PROGRAM. 

(a)  General  Rule.— Sections  102(f)(1)(B), 
102(0(2),  106(a)(2).  and  501(b)  (1)  and  (2)  of  the 
Emergency  Unemployment  Compensation 
Act  of  1991  (Public  Law  102-184,  as  amended) 
are  each  amended  by  striking  "June  13, 1992" 
and  inserting  "October  3. 1992". 

(b)  CJONFORMING     AMENDMENT.— Subsection 

(a)  of  section  501  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  "June,  1992"  and  inserting  "Septem- 
ber 1992". 

SEC.  S.  TRANSFER  OF  FUNDS  TO  THE  UNEMPUnr- 
MENT  TRUST  FUND. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  trans- 
fer to  the  extended  unemployment  com- 
pensation account  (as  established  by  section 
905  of  the  Social  Security  Act)  of  the  Unem- 
ployment Trust  Fund  an  amount  equal  to 
the  amount  of  deficit  reduction  resulting 
from  the  provisions  contained  in  title  IV  and 
title  VI  of  the  Emergency  Unemployment 
Compensation  Act  of  1991.  The  amount  of 
such  deficit  reduction  shall  be  based  on  esti- 
mates made  by  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  pursuant  to  the  Budget  Enforce- 
ment Act  of  1990  for  the  5-fIscal  year  period 
beginning  in  fiscal  year  1992.  In  the  event  no 
official  estimate  is  required  for  any  year  in 
such  5-year  period,  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  shall  make  such  estimates  for 
such  a  year  in  a  manner  consistent  with  the 
Budget  Enforcement  Act  of  1990. 
SEC.  4.  TREATMENT  UNDER  PAY-AS-YOU-GO  PRO- 
CEDURES- 

(a)  Designation  as  emergency.— The  pro- 
visions of  (and  amendments  made  by)  this 
Act  shall  be  treated  as  provisions  designated 
as  emergency  requirements  by  the  President 
and  the  Congress  under  section  252(a)  of  the 
Balanced  Budget  and  Emergency  Deficit 
Control  Act  of  1985. 

(b)  New  budget  Authority.  Etc.  Not  Con- 
sidered.— Any  amount  of  new  budget  au- 
thority or  outlays  resulting  from  the  provi- 
sions of  (and  amendments  made  by)  this  Act 
shall  not  be  considered  for  any  purpose  under 
the  Balanced  Budget  and  Emergency  Deficit 
Control  Act  of  1985.« 


ideals  that  have  been  realized  over  the 
past  4  years. 

This  special  week  will  once  again 
provide  us  with  the  opportunity  to  lis- 
ten to  our  fellow  citizens  who  are  hear- 
ing impaired. 

Let  us  continue  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
outstanding  efforts  of  the  students, 
faculty,  and  alumni  of  Gallaudet  Uni- 
versity by  commemorating  "Deaf 
Awareness  Week."* 


By  Mr.  KASTEN: 
S.J-  Res.  243.  Joint  resolution  to  des- 
ignate the  period  commencing  March  8, 
1992,  and  ending  on  March  14,  1992,  as 
"Deaf  Awareness  Week";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

DEAF  awareness  WEEK 

•  Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
voice  of  students  at  Gallaudet  Univer- 
sity was  heard  loud  and  clear  in  March 
1988.  Their  victorious  progressive  social 
movement  stands  alone  in  the  history 
of  deaf  America.  As  the  fourth  anniver- 
sary of  these  events  nears,  it  is  impor- 
tant that  we  commemorate  that  most 
important  accomplishment — the  instal- 
lation of  Gallaudet's  first  ever  deaf 
president. 

Today  it  is  a  great  joy  for  me  to  once 
again  introduce  a  resolution  that  pro- 
vides national  recognition  to  the  his- 
toric "Deaf  Awareness  Week." 

Designating  March  8-14,  1992,  as 
"Deaf  Awareness  Week"  will  not  only 
educate  able  American  citizens,  but  it 
will  also  bring  enormous  pride  to  the 
approximately  24  million  who  are  hear- 
ing impaired.  This  week  will  symbolize 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

s.  3 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lautenbero, 
his  name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  2,  a  bill  to  promote  the  achievement 
of  national  education  goals,  to  estab- 
lish a  National  Council  on  Educational 
Goals  and  an  Academic  Report  Card  to 
measure  progress  on  the  goals,  and  to 
promote  literacy  in  the  United  States, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  31 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranston,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Gore]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  21,  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  public  lands  in  the  Califor- 
nia desert. 

S.  1S3 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  C0AT8.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Mack]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
152,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1986  to  increase  the  per- 
sonal exemption  to  $4,000. 
B.  an 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mitchell,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  Kerrey]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S-  308.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  permanently 
extend  the  low-income  housing  credit. 

8.  643 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Coats,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Mack]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 

642,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1986  to  increase  the  per- 
sonal exemption  for  dependents  of  a 
taxpayer. 

S.  643 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Coats,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Mack]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 

643,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1986  to  increase  the  per- 
sonal exemption  for  dependent  children 
of  a  taxpayer  who  are  6  years  old  or 
younger. 

8.  M4 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Simon,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  North  Da- 
kota [Mr.  Conrad]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  644,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Budget  Enforcement  Act  of  1990  to 
allow  offsetting  transfers  among  dis- 
cretionary spending  categories. 

S.  701 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Coats,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
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was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 

bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 

;ode    of    1986    to    increase    the 

of  the  exemption  for  dependent 

under  age  18  to  S3.500,  and  for 

purposes. 

S.  752 

;he  request  of  Mr.  Smith,  his 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
of  1986  to  make  the  allocation 
research  and  experimental  expendi- 
)ermanent. 

S.  1009 

he   request   of  Mr.    Coats,    the 

Df  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 

was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 

bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 

<|ode    of    1986    to    increfise    the 

of  the  exemption  for  dependent 

under  age  18  to  $4,000.  and  for 

>urposes. 

S.  I2S7 

he  request  of  Mr.   Boren,   the 

of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 

N  [CKLES]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 

1 257.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 

Code  of  1986  with  respect  to 

treatment  of  certain  real  estate  ac- 

under  the  limitations  on  losses 

ifissive  activities. 

S.  1725 

he   request   of  Mr.   Dixon,   the 
of  the   Senator   from   Montana 
^URNS]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
a  bill  to  authorize  the  mint- 
issuance  of  coins  in  commemo- 
of  the  quincentenary  of  the  first 
to   the  New  World   by  Chris- 
Columbus  and  to  establish  the 
Columbus   Quincentenary 
Foundation  and  an  Endow- 
1  und,  and  for  related  purposes. 

S.  1774 

i  request  of  Mr.   Bryan,   the 

of  the  Senator  from  Meiryland 

R^iKULSKi],  the  Senator  from  Mis- 

[Mr.   LOTT],   and   the   Senator 

Stontana  [Mr.  Burns]  were  added 

COS]  onsors  of  S.  1774,  a  bill  to  estab- 

!  ilver  congressional  commemora- 

mjedal  for  members  of  the  United 

Armed  Forces  who  served  in  a 

zone  in  connection  with  the 

Gulf  conflict. 


the 


S.  1981 

request  of  Mr.  Stevens,  the 
of  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
the    Senator    from    South 
[Mr.  Thurmond],  the  Senator 
Indiana  [Mr.  Lugar],  the  Senator 
Colorado  [Mr.  Brown],  the  Sen- 
Illinois  [Mr.  Dixon],  and  the 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  DeConcini] 
ailded  as  cosponsors  of  S.  1931,  a 
authorize  the  Air  Force  Associa- 
establish  a  memorial  in  the  Dis- 
Columbia  or  its  environs. 


fram 


8.  1968 

At  tfae  request  of  Mr.  Btoen,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  B  iOWN]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  II 66,  a  bill  to  establish  a  national 
backgipund  check  procedure  to  ensure 


that  persons  working  as  child  care  pro- 
viders do  not  have  a  criminal  history  of 
child  abuse,  to  initiate  the  reporting  of 
all  State  and  Federal  child  abuse 
crimes,  to  establish  minimum  guide- 
lines for  States  to  follow  in  conducting 
background  checks  and  provide  protec- 
tion from  inaccurate  information  for 
persons  subjected  to  background 
checks,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  2009 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Packwood,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Johnston]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  2009,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  modify  cer- 
tain provisions  relating  to  the  treat- 
ment of  forestry  activities. 

S.  2065 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dixon,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  North  Da- 
kota [Mr.  Conrad]  and  the  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  D'Amato]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  2065,  a  bill  to 
federalize  the  crime  of  child  molesta- 
tion for  repeat  offenders. 

S.  2106 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranston,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Durenberger]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  2106.  a  bill  to  grant  a  Fed- 
eral charter  to  the  Fleet  Reserve  Asso- 
ciation. 

S.  2157 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranston,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia [Mr.  WOFFORD]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  2157,  a  bill  to  limit  the 
provision  of  United  States  foreign  as- 
sistance, including  security  assistance, 
to  developing  countries  whose  military 
expenditures  do  not  exceed  more  than 
3.6  percent  of  their  gross  national  prod- 
uct. 

SENATE  joint  RESOLUTION  214 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Rieole,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  Kennedy],  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  [Mr.  Reid],  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  Pryor],  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Exon],  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Lieberman],  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Simon],  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Sasser], 
the  Senator  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Adams],  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Wellstone],  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  [Mr.  Pressler],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  [Mr.  Jeffords],  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  [Mrs.  Kasse- 
baum],  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Coats],  the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Bond],  the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Danforth],  the  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico [Mr.  Domenici],  and  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  [Mr.  Roth]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 214.  a  joint  resolution  to  designate 
May  16,  1992,  as  "National  Awareness 
Week  for  Life-Saving  Techniques." 

SENATE  joint  RESOLUTION  228 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  North  Da- 
kota [Mr.  Conrad]  was  added  as  a  co- 


sponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  228, 
a  joint  resolution  to  designate  the 
week  beginning  February  23,  1992,  as 
"National  Manufacturing  Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  240 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Specter,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Moynxhan],  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  Dodd],  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Glenn],  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Bradley],  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kerry],  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  [Ms.  Mikul- 
SKI],  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  Lieberman],  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  [Mr.  BURDICK].  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  [Mr.  DixON].  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  [Mr.  Metzenbaum].  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  BiDEN], 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Reid], 
the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Gra- 
ham], the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Wofford],  the  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Adams],  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  [Mr.  Bryan],  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pell],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  [Mr.  Riegle],  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Roth],  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
RUDMAN],  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Garn],  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Thurmond],  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Grasslby],  the  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Mack],  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  [Mr.  Pressler],  and  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Murkowski] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  240,  a  joint  resolution 
designating  March  25,  1992  as  "Greek 
Independence  Day:  A  National  Day  of 
Celebration  of  Greek  and  American  De- 
mocracy." 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  17 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatch,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  Bumpers],  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Chafee],  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Shelby],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Kasten],  and 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Helms]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  17,  a 
concurrent  resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  Congress  with  respect  to  cer- 
tain regulations  of  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Administration. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1479 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Nickles  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Bond]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
amendment  No.  1479  proposed  to  S.  2,  a 
bill  to  promote  the  achievement  of  na- 
tional education  goals,  to  establish  a 
National  Council  on  Educational  Goals 
and  an  Academic  Report  Card  to  meas- 
ure progress  on  the  goals,  and  to  pro- 
mote literacy  in  the  United  States,  and 
for  other  purposes. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 87— RELATIVE  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT'S  ATTENDANCE  AT 
THE  EARTH  CONFERENCE 

Mr.  GORE  submitted  the  following 
concurrent  resolution;  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations: 

S.  CoN.  Res.  87 

Whereas  the  United  Nations  Conference  on 
Environment  and  Development  presents  an 
unique  opportunity  for  community  of  na- 
tions to  discuss  options  to  arrest  poverty  and 
environmental  destruction  as  we  enter  the 
21st  century; 

Whereas,  the  United  Nations  has  deter- 
mined that  the  conference  will  be  a  meeting 
at  the  head  of  State  and  Governmental  level: 
Now,  therefore  be  It; 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring).  That  It  Is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  the  President  should— 

(1)  attend  the  United  Nations  Conference 
on  Environment  and  Development  In  June. 
1992,  as  the  leader  of  the  United  States  dele- 
gation. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  on 
this  occasion  to  introduce  a  joint  reso- 
lution calling  upon  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  recognize  the  extraor- 
dinary importance  of  the  U.N.  Con- 
ference on  Environment  and  Develop- 
ment that  will  be  held  in  Brazil  in  June 
of  this  year,  and  to  announce  his  inten- 
tion to  personally  attend  the  so-called 
Earth  summit. 

Mr.  President,  I  feel  that  President 
Bush  should  attend  the  E^rth  summit 
because  it  promises  to  be  the  single 
most  important  meeting  ever  held  on 
the  global  environmental  crisis  and  on 
ways  that  nations  throughout  our 
world  can  work  together  to  success- 
fully resolve  this  crisis. 

The  leaders  of  every  other  G-7  nation 
have  already  announced  their  intention 
to  personally  attend  the  Earth  summit. 
I  believe  it  is  time  for  President  Bush 
to  do  the  same  thing. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  emphasize 
that  in  introducing  this  resolution,  I 
am  not  in  any  way,  shape,  or  form  at- 
tempting to  make  a  partisan  point.  In 
fact,  today  in  the  other  body,  this  same 
resolution  is  being  introduced  by  my 
colleague.  Congressman  John  Porter, 
a  member  of  the  Republican  Party,  and 
it  has  very  strong  bipartisan  support, 
both  in  the  Senate  and  in  the  other 
body. 

Our  purpose  in  introducing  this  reso- 
lution is,  first  of  all,  to  urge  the  Presi- 
dent to  go  to  the  Earth  summit.  But 
there  is  a  second  message  in  this  reso- 
lution. We  want  to  provide  some  degree 
of  comfort  to  the  President's  political 
advisors  by  telling  them  that  they  do 
not  have  to  worry  about  President 
Bush  receiving  any  partisan  criticism 
for  leaving  this  country  and  going  to 
Brazil  for  this  extremely  important 
meeting. 

On  some  occasions  during  the  past 
year,  there  has  been  a  good  deal  of  crit- 
icism directed  at  President  Bush  for 
paying  less  attention  to  the  problems 


of  our  country  than  he  has  devoted  to 
the  many  challenges  that  fall  into  his 
area  of  responsibility  where  foreign 
policy  is  concerned,  and  Congressman 
Porter  and  I,  and  many  of  our  col- 
leagues in  both  parties,  want  to  put  the 
Congrress  of  the  United  States  on 
record  as  urging  the  President  to  at- 
tend the  Earth  Summit,  partly  to  insu- 
late him  from  any  concern  about  criti- 
cism if  he  does  attend. 

I  think  he  has  to  attend,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. Let  me  simply  say  that  it  is  in- 
conceivable to  me  that  he  would  decide 
not  to  go  to  the  Elarth  summit.  There 
has  been  a  very  long  planning  period  in 
nations  throughout  the  world  aimed  at 
the  Earth  summit  in  Brazil.  There  are 
two  important  negotiations  underway 
right  now,  one  on  climate  change,  and 
the  other  on  biodiversity,  aimed  at 
completing  treaties  that  will  be  signed 
at  the  Earth  summit  in  Brazil. 

A  few  weeks  ago,  Mr.  President,  I 
spent  a  week  in  Geneva  at  the  negotia- 
tions leading  up  to  the  UNCED  con- 
ference in  Brazil.  I  wish  to  report  to 
my  colleagues  that  the  negotiations 
are  proceeding  fairly  well,  although  I 
must  say  that  on  some  key  points,  the 
lineup  is  139  countries  on  one  side,  and 
only  one  country  on  the  other  side; 
that  one  country  being  our  own,  be- 
cause of  positions  adopted  by  the  Bush 
administration. 

I  will  go  into  more  detail  on  those 
points  in  a  formal  report  to  the  Senate 
on  the  preparations  for  UNCED  and  on 
the  state  of  play  in  the  negotiations  for 
the  climate  change  treaty  and  the 
biodiversity  treaty.  But  on  this  occa- 
sion, I  want  to  focus  on  this  resolution. 

I  intend,  incidentally.  Mr.  President, 
to  seek  a  vote  on  this  resolution  even 
if  it  has  to  be  offered  as  an  amendment 
to  some  pending  measure,  because  I 
think  it  is  extremely  important  to  get 
a  vote.  My  colleague.  Congressman 
Porter,  is  also  announcing  his  inten- 
tion today  to  do  everything  possible  to 
get  a  vote  in  the  other  body,  as  well. 

The  fact  is  the  continued  vitality  of 
the  Earth's  life-support  assistance  and 
critical  decisions  that  will  affect  the 
health  and  well-being  of  our  citizens 
and  the  people  around  the  world  are  in 
the  balance,  and  it  is  critical  Demo- 
crats and  Republicans  join  together  to 
ensure  the  success  of  the  ESarth  sum- 
mit. The  President's  commitment  to 
this  objective  is,  of  course,  imperative. 

We  are  the  natural  leaders  of  the 
world  in  the  United  States  of  America. 
I  do  not  mean  for  that  to  sound  as  a 
chauvinistic  remark.  I  think  it  is  sim- 
ply a  fact.  The  United  States  must  lead 
and,  within  the  United  States,  the 
President  must  lead. 

I  also  want  to  point  out  that  Con- 
gressman Porter  and  I  are  not  alone  in 
sending  this  message  to  the  President. 
In  fact,  we  are  merely  amplifying  the 
voices  of  many  thousands  of  people 
around  the  country  and  around  the 
world  who  have  been  making  the  same 
urgent  request  of  Mr.  Bush. 


I  even  took  the  occasion,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  privately  advise  President 
Bush's  political  campaign  offlcials  that 
if  he  does  not  attend,  he  is  likely  to 
suffer  political  embarrassment  at  a 
key  moment.  The  California  primary 
will  take  place  right  in  the  middle  of 
the  Earth  summit.  But  it  will  not  be 
just  President  Bush  who  suffers  embar- 
rassment; our  country  will  suffer  em- 
barrassment. I  just  want  to  get  this 
message  across.  It  is  imperative  for 
him  to  be  there,  and  many,  many  thou- 
sands of  people  are  saying  the  same 
thing  to  him. 

In  fact,  just  yesterday,  children  f^om 
all  parts  of  our  Nation  came  to  Wash- 
ington to  express  their  deep  concern 
for  the  health  of  this  planet,  and  they 
brought  petitions  with  them.  They  are 
collecting  a  million  signatures  from 
children  between  now  and  Earth  Day  in 
April  to  convince  President  Bush  to  at- 
tend the  Earth  summit  and  to  go  there 
with  a  meaningful  position. 

These  children  tried  their  best  to  de- 
liver the  message  to  President  Bush, 
but  they  were  turned  away  at  the 
White  House.  One  of  them  said  she  un- 
derstood fully,  this  7-year-old  girl  who 
was  just  very  cute,  very  precious.  She 
said  she  understood  he  had  an  impor- 
tant speech  on  Tuesday  night,  and  he 
probably  had  to  memorize  it. 

In  any  event,  the  petitions  will  be  de- 
livered. Senator  Chafee  and  I  held  a 
hearing  yesterday  at  which  the  chil- 
dren presented  their  petitions  and  their 
CO2  challenge,  and  we  promised  to 
make  certain  that  the  petitions  would 
get  to  President  Bush.  These  children 
delivered  a  simple  and  powerful  mes- 
sage. The  future  of  their  planet  and 
their  own  futures  are  in  jeopardy,  and 
we  must  do  all  that  we  can  to  stop  the 
devastation  and  destruction  now. 

In  addition  to  the  urging  of  these 
children,  we  have  heard  a  similar  mes- 
sage time  and  again  from  Mr.  Major, 
the  leader  of  the  United  Kingdom;  Mr. 
Kohl,  the  leader  of  Germany;  the  lead- 
ers of  all  nations  in  the  European  Com- 
munity and  the  Scandinavian  coun- 
tries; and  Japan. 

All  have  urged  President  Bush  to  join 
with  them  and  attend  the  Elarth  sum- 
mit and  work  with  them  rather  than 
work  against  the  effort  to  successfully 
resolve  the  global  environmental  cri- 
sis. 

We  need  action  now  to  control  our 
emissions  of  greenhouse  gases.  Sci- 
entists tell  us  that  the  threat  to  the 
planet's  delicate  climate  balance  builds 
as  1991  was  the  second  hottest  year  in 
history  in  spite  of  the  volcanic  erup- 
tion at  Mount  Pinatubo,  second  to  1990 
in  breaking  all  the  temperature 
records. 

We  need  action  now  to  stop  the 
senseless  destruction  of  forests,  espe- 
cially rain  forests,  throughout  the 
year.  That  process  of  destruction  is  in- 
creasing and,  in  the  process,  thousands 
of  species  are  lost  forever,  at  a  rate 
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I    long    time,    scientists    have 
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faster  than  at  any  point  in 
65  million  years. 

Mr.  President,  to  accelerate 
of  ozone-depleting  chemi- 
fact,    present    law    requires 
Bush  to  accelerate  the  phase- 
whenever  new  significant 
is  brought  forward  about  the 

underway. 

the  past  year  we  have  had  two 

reports.  First,  we  found  out 

process  was  occurring  200  per- 

than   previously   thought. 

we  now  have  evidence  of  ozone 

in  the  summertime  in  north- 


F  resident,  again  this  is  only  one 

6f  eps  which  needs  to  be  taken  to 

the  Elarth's  environment,  and 

occasion  I  am  concentrating  on 

reaplution  to  urge  the  President  to 

the   Earth   summit   in   Brazil. 

resolution  will  come  up  for  a  vote 

one  way  or  another.  I  urge 

collfeagues  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 

support  it. 

President  Bush  is,  in  my 
guilty  of  the  greatest  abdica- 
eadership  and  abdication  of  re- 
lity  by  refusing  to  give  this  en- 
vironmental crisis  his  attention.  I  hope 
es  will  join  me  in  calling 
leadership  we  need  from  Presi- 
now  and  will  support  this 


Bi  ish 

resoluti  sn. 
I  thar  k  the  Chair. 


AN  ENDMENTS  SUBMITTED 


N;  TIONAL  LITERACY  ACT 


MET3ENBAUM  AMENDMENT  NO. 
1496 

Mr. 


METZENBAUM     proposed     an 
amendiient  to  the  bill  (S.  2)  to  pro- 
achievement  of  national  edu- 
roals,  to  establish  a  National 
on   Education   Goals   and   an 
Report    Card    to    measure 
on  the  goals,  and  to  promote 
in  the  United  States,  and  for 
pArposes,  as  follows: 


At  tbe  appropriate  place  add  the  following: 
new  section: 

SEC.  .  GENERAL  ACCOUNTING  OFFICE  REPORT 
ON  THE  EFFECT  OF  TAX  INCENTIVB8 
ON  VOCAL  PUBUC  SCHOOL  FI- 
NANCE. 

(A)  Within  180  days  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment, the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States  shall  prepare  and  submit  to  tbe  chair- 
man and  ranking  majority  member  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources a  study  on  tbe  nature  and  extent  of 
tax  abatements  given  by  state  and  local  gov- 
ernments to  attract  business  and  the  extent 
to  which  such  abatements: 

(i)  reduce  the  tax  base  available  to  support 
public  elementary  and  secondary  education 
in  the  jurisdiction  granting  tbe  abatement; 

(11)  reduce  the  funds  available  to  support 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  in  the  ju- 
risdiction granting  the  abatement;  and 

(ill)  review  the  extent  to  which  citizens  in 
the  state  and  local  community  granting  the 
abatement  realize  the  potential  impact  of 
the  abatement  on  funding  for  local  public 
schools. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES  TO 

MEET 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  COURTS  AND 
ADMINISTRATIVE  PRACTICE 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Courts  and  Administra- 
tive Practice  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  be  authorized  to  meet  dur- 
ing the  session  of  the  Senate  on  Tues- 
day, January  28,  1992,  at  2:30  p.m.,  to 
hold  a  hearing  on  H.R.  2450,  a  bill  to 
amend  title  28,  United  States  Code,  to 
provide  for  Federal  jurisdiction  of  cer- 
tain multiparty,  multiforum,  civil  ac- 
tions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  BANKING,  HOUSING,  AND  URBAN 
AFFAIRS 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban 
Affairs  be  authorized  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate,  Tuesday. 
January  28,  1992,  at  10  a.m.  to  conduct 
a  hearing  on  the  nominations  of  Daniel 
F.  Evans,  Jr.,  Lawrence  U.  Costiglio, 
William  C.  Perkins,  and  Marilyn  R. 
Seymann  to  be  Directors  of  the  Federal 
Housing  Finance  Board. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


VIEWS  ON  REPATRIATION  IN 
NICARAGUA 

•  Mr.  REID.  Mr.  President,  Mike 
O'Callaghan,  former  Governor  of  the 
State  of  Nevada,  and  now  executive 
editor  of  the  Las  Vegas  Sun,  recently 
returned  to  Nicaragua  where  he  has 
traveled  several  times  before.  His  in- 
sight into  the  repatriation  process  of 
former  Contras  is  very  revealing,  and  I 
ask  that  a  series  of  three  articles  he 
wrote  upon  his  most  recent  return  be 
printed  in  full  in  the  Record. 


The  articles  follow: 
[Prom  the  Las  Vegas  Sun,  Dec.  21,  1991] 

BnTBRSWEET  RETURN  TO  NICARAGUA 

(By  Mike  O'Callaghan) 

JuioALPA,  Nicaragua.— Returning  to  this 
area,  where  I  arrived  with  three  busloads  of 
wounded  Contras  after  the  peace  agreement 
last  year,  is  both  rewarding  and  depressing. 
It  reminds  me  of  eating  bittersweet  choco- 
late, each  bite  brings  a  new  taste  sensation. 

Nicaragua  Army-supported  death  squads, 
recompas,  roam  the  hills  north  and  east  of 
Managua.  They  boldly  strike  in  broad  day- 
light with  the  knowledge  that  the  national 
police  and  Sandinlsta-run  army  will  not  pur- 
sue or  punish  them.  More  about  this  bitter 
side  of  Nicaragua  tomorrow. 

The  progress  that  many  amputees  and 
other  wounded  members  of  the  Nicaraguan 
Resistance  have  made  is  the  sweet  side  of 
what  has  happened  during  1991. 

The  Organization  of  American  States  Com- 
mission, under  the  direction  of  Santiago 
Murray,  working  with  the  Nicaraguan  Repa- 
triation Institute,  beaded  by  Oscar 
Soyalbarro,  who  is  better  known  as 
Commandante  "Ruben"  by  his  Contra  fol- 
lowers, has  made  great  progress. 

I  found  my  friend  Jehu,  still  confined  to  a 
wheelchair,  sitting  in  from  of  his  own  little 
home  instead  of  the  tent  I  left  him  in  last 
year.  Certainly  his  concrete  house  with  three 
small  rooms  wouldn't  pass  other  sanitary  or 
engineering  standards  in  our  city.  Neverthe- 
less, his  pride  in  having  a  home  showed  in 
his  voice  and  eyes.  He  wanted  me  to  tell  Lus 
Vegan  Dr.  Lonnie  Hammargren  hello  and  re- 
assure him  he  will  soon  be  walking.  Lonnie 
checked  Jehu  when  he  was  hospitalized  In 
Honduras  before  the  ceasefire. 

Amputees  Cecillo  Centeno  ("Alex")  and 
Jose  Gregorlo  Amnador  ("Coyote")  are  two 
of  three  partners  running  a  tiny  store  on  the 
backside  of  this  town.  But  a  stone's  throw 
away  from  them  is  amputee  Luis  Felipe 
Granados  ("Punche")  along  with  three  part- 
ners operating  a  shoe-mendling  shop.  A 
neighboring  carpenter  shop  is  run  by  Ellos 
Miranda  who  is  still  recuperating  from  seri- 
ous war  wounds. 

Fifteen  miles  off  the  main  road  between 
this  town  and  Managua  is  a  newly  founded 
farming  community  of  28  wounded  Contra 
combatants  and  their  families.  Just  down 
the  rutted  dirt  road  from  this  group  of  160 
people  Is  a  larger,  more  prosperous 
Sandinlstan-run  cooperative.  "We  get  along 
with  them  just  fine,"  one  of  tbe  men  told 
me. 

Sergio  O'Connor  and  Carlos  Garcia,  who  we 
still  call  "Chino,"  had  taken  me  to  see  the 
new  community.  The  homes  with  dirt  floors 
are  shelters  the  occupants  treasure.  Chino,  a 
leg  amputee  who  heads  up  the  wounded  vet- 
erans of  the  Resistance  Forces,  gave  me 
added  hope  when  saying,  "We  have  talked  to 
the  Sandinista  wounded  and  soon  we  will 
have  a  gathering."  These  men  and  women 
are  tired  of  war  and  bloodshed. 

Closer  to  Managua,  near  the  town  of 
Tipitapa,  I  watched  former  Contra  combat- 
ants harvest  a  bumper  crop  of  millet.  Despite 
the  drought,  the  hybrid  seed  brought  In  from 
Texas  produced  a  crop  beyond  all  expecta- 
tions. Standing  in  the  fields  ready  for  har- 
vest is  a  heavy  sesame  crop.  The  several 
dozen  people  involved  in  farming  almost 
2,000  acres  will  pay  for  the  seed,  all  the  ex- 
penses and  still  have  enough  to  feed  their 
families  during  the  coming  year. 

Over  on  tbe  Atlantic  Coast,  20  fishing 
boats  have  been  acquired  by  Santiago  Mur- 
ray and  the  OAS  for  the  Mlskito  Indian  fish- 


ermen who  had  their  boats  and  homes  de- 
stroyed during  the  reign  of  Daniel  Ortega 
and  his  Sandinista  government. 

Yes,  I  found  progress  and  hope  among  the 
returnees  who  have  acquired  land  and  have 
been  involved  in  social  and  economic  pro- 
grams. The  sad  part  of  what  I  observed  Is  the 
large  number— about  half— of  the  returning 
combatants  are  yet  to  receive  land  or  ade- 
quate program  help.  An  equal  percentage  of 
the  widows  and  orphans  left  behind  by  their 
dead  comrades  also  are  waiting  for  their 
meager  $20  monthly  pensions  while  the  San- 
dinista survivors  have  been  receiving  checks 
for  more  than  a  year. 

I'll  stop  writing  before  moving  into  the  bit- 
ter side  of  1991  Nicaragua.  The  fruit  and  veg- 
etable stands  along  the  rural  roads  and  in 
the  city  of  Managua  markets  are  weighted 
down  with  delicious  produce.  There  is  some 
economic  progress  and  the  streets  and  roads 
are  crowded  with  vehicles  and  people.  But 
the  blood  and  terror  of  war  haven't  dis- 
appeared, and  for  some  NIcaraguans  it  has 
increased. 

[From  the  Las  Vegas  Sun,  Dec.  22, 1991] 

Where  I  Stand 

(By  Mike  O'Callaghan) 

La  Trinidad,  Nicaragua.— "We  have  more 
being  killed  in  that  area  than  we  did  during 
the  war,"  Julio  Escovlo  Moreno  told  me  from 
his  wheelchair.  Julio,  now  a  patient  in  the 
nearby  Adventist  Hospital,  went  on  to  say 
that  the  Sandinistas  couldn't  find  him  to 
shoot  during  the  war  "but  now  they  have 
done  it  during  peace." 

They  are  the  Nicaraguan  Army  death 
squads  called  recompas  who  have  killed  al- 
most 200  returning  Contra  commanders  and 
cadre  during  the  past  year.  Lately  they  have 
Included  any  person  who  had  been  resist- 
ance-oriented during  the  most  recent  war. 

Julio  knows  the  four  militia  men,  from  a 
Sandinista  cooperative  near  Quilati  in  north- 
ern Nicaragua,  who  shot  him  three  months 
ago.  He  has  little  hope  that  they  will  be  pun- 
ished although  a  Sandinista  army  captain 
took  his  statement  several  days  after  the  at- 
tack. 

Inside  the  hospital,  I  found  a  former  resist- 
ance soldier  who  had  been  seriously  wounded 
five  days  earlier  when  army-uniformed 
recompas  stopped  a  civilian  bus  In  which  he 
was  riding.  Only  he  and  two  other  former  re- 
sistance men,  who  they  killed  immediately, 
were  marked  for  death  by  the  terrorists. 

In  a  nearby  bed  was  a  rural  policeman,  also 
a  former  Contra,  who,  along  with  three  other 
policemen,  was  ambushed  by  the  recompas. 
He  was  first  taken  to  the  village  of  Wlwlll, 
where  infection  set  in  after  three  days.  Then 
he  was  taken  to  a  large  state  hospital  in  Ma- 
nagua where  the  Sandinista  doctors  Ignored 
him  for  another  three  days.  He  was  Infected 
enough  for  his  leg  to  be  amputated  when  his 
friends  had  him  transferred  up  north  to  this 
hospital,  where  former  Contra  doctors  have 
been  fighting  to  save  the  limb. 

Several  times,  wounded  and  sick  members 
of  the  Nicaraguan  resistance  have  related 
their  bad  and/or  Inadequate  care  by  state- 
paid  doctors.  Too  many  cases  have  been  doc- 
umented for  these  charges  to  be  ignored.  It's 
difficult  for  me  to  even  imagine  this  Is  a 
common  happening,  but  I  now  have  no 
doubts  that  many  recent  amputations  and 
deaths  are  the  result  of  Sandinista  govern- 
ment doctors  intentionally  Ignoring  the 
combat  returnees. 

David  Lopez,  a  physical  therapist,  told  me. 
"I  still  am  fearful  after  what  happened  No- 
vember aeth."  Lopez,  a  Chilean  volunteer  for 
the  Pan  American  Development  Foundation. 


was  talking  about  the  day  recompas  and  sev- 
eral other  uniformed  soldiers  took  disabled 
resistance  veteran  Mario  Vivas  from  a  hos- 
pital transportation  vehicle  and  killed  him. 
Lopez  tried  t«  Intervene,  but  one  of  the  ter- 
rorists stuck  an  AK-47  automatic  rifle  in  his 
belly  and  took  off  the  safety. 

Are  David  Lopez,  and  his  beautiful  wife 
going  to  leave  Nicaragua?  No,  like  several 
outsiders  trying  to  heal  the  wounds  of  war, 
he  intends  to  remain  and  hopes  to  complete 
his  mission.  But  like  most  people  working  in 
this  area,  he  has  found  the  national  police 
and  the  army  a  greater  hindrance  than  help. 

President  Violeta  Barrios  de  Chamorro's 
1990  landslide  election  victory  over  then-rul- 
ing Sandinista  strongman  Daniel  Ortega  has 
been  a  short-lived  win  for  her  supporters. 
Soon  after  her  win  at  the  polls,  she  retained 
her  son-in-law  Antonio  Lacayo  as  her  top 
minister.  Lacayo's  close  relationship  with 
Sandinista  Minister  of  Defense  Gen.  Umberto 
Ortega,  Daniel's  brother,  resulted  in  his  re- 
tention as  general  of  the  army.  Also  the  na- 
tional police  remained  in  the  control  of  the 
Sandinista  party  which  had  been  rejected  by 
the  voters.  Ruling  musclo  remains  in  the 
hands  of  the  losers,  to  be  abused  12  months 
later. 

As  a  former  member  of  the  Carter  Commis- 
sion who  closely  watched  the  entire  election 
and  campaign,  I  have  been  shocked  to  see 
what  has  happened  to  the  farmers  and  peas- 
ants who  fought  for  their  freedom  from  the 
Sandinista  tyranny.  Since  that  election,  I 
have  returned  to  help  the  amputees  and  war 
orphans,  and  participated  in  the  peace  nego- 
tiations between  the  Yatama  (Indian)  resist- 
ance forces  and  the  government.  A  sweet 
election  victory  has  been  allowed  to  deterio- 
rate Into  a  reign  of  terror  for  many  of  the 
most  helpless  and  needy  returning  veterans. 

Last  Sunday  at  Catholic  Mass,  I  heard  Car- 
dinal Obando  Bravo  tell  us  that  he  would 
like  to  believe  that  the  radio  commentator 
was  Incorrect  when  calling  Nicaragua  "a  na- 
tion of  murderers." 

Following  Mass,  I  went  to  the  office  of  the 
Nicaraguan  Repatriation  Institute  in  Mana- 
gua and  saw  bullet  holes  in  the  building  and 
a  limb  blown  off  of  a  tree  in  the  yard  by  a 
rocket-propelled  grenade.  This  didn't  happen 
during  the  war  but  on  November  8th,  when 
the  Sandinista  mobs  burned  city  hall, 
trashed  a  monument,  destroyed  an  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States  vehicles  and  burned 
several  municipal  vehicles. 

Judging  by  what  Is  happening  in  Nicaragua 
today,  that  radio  commentator  appears  to  be 
more  right  than  wrong.  This  isn't  an  accu- 
rate view  of  the  people  of  this  nation.  In  re- 
ality, it  is  the  Nicaraguan  people  who  are 
the  victims  of  the  few  who  refuse  to  give  up 
power  they  legally  lost  during  the  1990  elec- 
tion. 

The  time  is  here  for  responsible  U.S.  lead- 
ers to  tell  Violeta,  Umborto,  his  brother 
Daniel,  and  Antonio  Lacayo  that  enough  is 
enough.  Army  death  squads  in  El  Salvador 
couldn't  be  tolerated  by  this  nation  and  nei- 
ther can  they  be  tolerated  when  being  al- 
lowed and  even  supported  by  a  government 
we  recognize  and  have  supported  since  the 
1990  election. 

Very  simply,  they  must  be  told  to  knock  it 
off  or  no  more  dollars  from  Uncle  Sam.  We 
must  refuse  to  be  in  bed  with  a  government 
that  not  only  allows  terrorism  but  also  sup- 
ports it. 

[From  the  Las  Vegas  Sun,  Dec.  25,  1991] 
Christmas  Comes  to  Needy  Orphanage 

(By  Mike  O'Callaghan) 
San  Isidro  Libertador  Orphanaob.— Here, 
on  top  of  a  hill,  there  are  dozens  of  orphans 


who  are  having  a  happy  Christmas  because  of 
some  generous  Las  Vegans.  I  won't  mention 
names,  because  the  largest  contributor  wish- 
es to  remain  anonymous. 

During  our  visit  last  week,  Christmas 
came  to  this  orphanage  and  three  others 
founded  by  the  late  Padre  RafkMl  Maria 
Fubretto  Michelli,  who  came  to  Nicaragua 
from  Italy  four  decades  ago. 

Padre  Fubretto's  orphanages  here  and  In 
northern  rural  areas  house  IGO  children. 
Never  have  I  seen  such  poverty  in  an  institu- 
tion where  a  child  having  his  or  her  own  bed 
feels  blessed.  Thanks  to  our  friend  Chino, 
Tim  Brown,  a  senior  State  Department  offi- 
cer on  leave,  and  I  found  our  way  from  down- 
town Managua  up  a  dirt  trail  to  San  Isidro 
Libertador. 

We  nrst  entered  a  bare  dining  room  where 
the  cook,  with  two  small  babies,  was  waiting 
to  hear  what  food  would  be  available  for  the 
evening  meal.  Would  It  be  rice  and  beans  or 
would  it  be  beans  and  rice?  Just  by  chance 
that  evening  it  would  be  beans  with  some 
beef  ribs  for  flavor.  It  wasn't  the  night  for 
milk  which  can  only  be  afforded  once  a  week. 

Then  we  wandered  through  the  old  box- 
shaped  huts  that  allow  the  wind,  rain  and 
sunlight  to  enter  between  gaps  in  the  siding. 
Soon  we  found  a  German  volunteer.  Anje 
Christine  Pape.  a  registered  nurse.  For 
weeks,  she  has  been  seeking  financial  sup- 
port so  the  children  could  have  something 
special  for  Christmas. 

"What  If  you  had  enough  money  to  buy 
things  for  the  children.  What  would  you 
buy?"  I  asked  her.  She  paused  momentarily 
and  answered,  "Food,  wood  to  cook  it  with 
and  toys."  She  quickly  explained  that  even 
the  diet  of  beans  and  rice  requires  firewood 
to  cook  it.  We  handed  the  wide-eyed  young 
lady  the  money  she  needed. 

The  volunteer  from  Germany,  called  Anna 
by  the  children,  then  told  us  she  would  take 
the  money  and  make  certain  that  all  160 
children  in  the  four  orphanages  would  have  a 
variety  of  food,  goodies  and  toys  Christmas 
week.  We  didn't  tell  her  that  an  even  larger 
sum  of  money  from  the  Silver  State  would  be 
lea  with  David  Undwell  at  the  U.S.  Em- 
bassy to  set  up  provisions  for  additional  food 
and  milk  during  the  coming  months. 

There  are  several  concrete  platforms  where 
some  of  the  box-sliaped  shelters  had  rested. 
What  happened  to  them,  did  they  just  fall 
apart?  No,  they  were  blown  away  during  sev- 
eral storms  that  have  struck  the  hilltop. 

Inside  one  hut,  two  girls  were  sleeping 
with  all  of  their  personal  belongings  resting 
at  the  foot  of  their  beds.  Both  Maria  Anna 
Cooiwr.  10,  and  Blanca  Rosa  Megllla.  14.  In- 
formed me  that  they  would,  like  most  of  the 
children,  be  here  on  Christmas  day.  Next 
door  in  a  similar  hut.  several  children  gath- 
ered around  their  only  television  set  and  one 
child  played  with  a  small  scooter,  the  only 
toy  in  sight. 

Our  next  stop  was  at  an  empty  chapel 
where  benches  are  moved  In  from  a  class- 
room when  services  are  held.  During  our 
visit,  it  was  obvious  that  simple  Items  like 
chairs,  towels  and  lockers  are  all  In  the  cat- 
egory of  luxuries  unavailable  to  the  children. 

Well,  thanks  to  some  Las  Vegans,  all  of 
these  children  will  have  a  special  day  and 
week  to  remember  when  their  friend  Anna 
passes  out  gifts  before  they  enjoy  the  best 
meal  of  the  entire  year. 

Thanks  to  these  Las  Vegans  and  my  new 
friend  Anna,  my  day  here  at  home  will  also 
be  more  enjoyable.* 
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ANNOlJNCING  THE  WINNERS  OF 
THE  "HEALTHY  ME.  HEALTHY 
MAJ  ?4E"  CONTEST 
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COHEN.    Mr.    President,    I   am 
to   have   this   opportunity   to 
the     winners     of     the 
Me,  Healthy  Maine"  contest, 
fall,  my  office  sponsored  a  con- 
designed  to  encourage  children  in 
to  recognize  the  importance  of 
lealth,    nutrition,   and   physical 
The  response  to  the  "Healthy 
I^althy   Maine"   contest  yielded 
creative  poems,  essays,  and 
Schoolchildren  in  grades  K  to  8 
the  State  of  Maine  partici- 
In  the  contest,  enthusiastically 
their    appreciation    of 
habits. 

young  artists  and  writers  have 

an  impressive  understanding  of 

elements  of  good  health  and  the 

ensure  a  healthy  environment 

themselves,  their  peers,  and  for  fu- 

g^nerations.  As  third  grader  Jana 

of  Bangor  writes,  "If  you  keep 

,  your  life  will  be  longer  and 

injoyable.  Being  healthy  means 

a  healthy  body,  healthy  mind, 

healthy  attitude." 

show      that      emphasizing 

promotion  and  prevention  strat- 

;an    reduce    the    risk   of  health 

that  result  from  unhealthy 

such  as  smoking,  excessive 

ilcohol,  or  improper  eating  hab- 
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children's  messages  in  our 
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Id  also  like  to  thank  the  judges 

"Healthy  Me,  Healthy  Maine" 

:   Ruth   Sargent,   a  resident   of 

island,  ME,  who  writes  and  illus- 

children's    books;    Dale    Duff, 

sports^aster  for  WLBZ-TV  in  Bangor: 

Miller,  executive  director  of  the 

Lung   Association  in  Augusta. 

people    have    generously    lent 

t  ime  and  talent  to  the  difficult 

choosing  the  best  entries  in 


Finally,  and  most  importantly,  it  is 
to  honor  and  congratulate 
lowing  young  people   for   their 
entries  in  the  "Healthy  Me, 
Maine"  contest, 
poem  category  for  the  K  to  2 
first  place  was  awarded  to  An- 
Jameson    of    Warren    Primary 
Angle  Hafford  of  Allagash  Con- 
School  was  recognized  as  the 
place  winner,  and  was  followed 
Hafford   and   Jodi    Kelly. 
Allagash  Consolidated,  who 
third  place.  Adam  Sokoloski  of 
Llbby  School  in  Milford  re- 
an  honorable  mention  for  his 


frjm 


Le  vis 


poem 

Flori  Brown  of  Chebeague  Island 
School  placed  first  in  the  grades  3  to  5 
divisio  1  for  her  poem  about  good  eat- 
ing ha  )its.  Also  in  this  division.  Jay 
Lester  of  the  Frank  I.  Brown  School 
placed  second:  Jonathan  Schaming  of 
the   Pi  esumpscot   School   in   Portland 


placed  third,  and  Robert  McCollom  of 
Chebeague  Island  School  received  an 
honorable  mention. 

Jaime  Nye  of  Corinna  Junior  High 
School  was  awarded  first  place  for  her 
verse  in  the  poetry  category  for  grades 
6  to  8.  Suzanne  Delafontaine.  a  student 
at  Noble  Junior  High  in  Berwick, 
placed  second  in  this  division.  Mandy 
Damon  of  Jay  Junior  High  School  won 
third  place  for  her  entry,  and  Jeffrey 
Harding  of  Elmerson  Junior  High 
School  in  Bar  Harbor  tied  with  Kelly 
Prince  of  John  R.  Graham  School  in 
Veazie  for  honorable  mention. 

In  the  essay  category  for  grades  3  to 
5,  Melissa  Jo  Eraser,  a  student  at  the 
Helen  Hunt  School  in  Old  Town,  won 
first  place  for  her  essay  on  physical  fit- 
ness. Jana  Savage,  a  third  grader  at 
Bangor's  Vine  Street  School,  was 
awarded  second  place  honors;  and 
Sarah  Cotter  Egerhei  of  Rangeley 
Lakes  Regional  School  won  third  place. 
Honorable  mention  went  to  Elizabeth 
Owen  of  Prescott  Memorial  School  in 
Washington. 

Eighth  grader  Christopher  Maguire  of 
Sanford  Junior  High  School  won  first 
place  in  the  essay  division  for  grades  6 
to  8  for  his  prose  about  the  role  of  pro- 
tecting the  environment  in  the  pro- 
motion of  good  health.  Andrea 
D'Auteuil  of  the  Gray-New  Gloucester 
School  received  second  place  recogni- 
tion for  her  essay.  Third  place  went  to 
Geoff  Halber,  a  student  at  the  John  R. 
Graham  School  in  Veazie.  Honorable 
mention  was  shared  by  Joelle  Smith,  a 
seventh  grader  at  Jay  Junior  High 
School,  and  Melissa  Stillberger,  a  sev- 
enth grader  at  Noble  Junior  High 
School. 

Once  again,  I  want  to  thank  the 
judges,  parents,  teachers,  and  all  of  the 
young  people  who  participated  for  their 
enthusiasm  and  creativity.  The  win- 
ning posters  in  all  grade  divisions  are 
on  display  this  week  in  the  rotunda  of 
the  Russell  Senate  Office  Building,  and 
I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will  take  ad- 
vantage of  this  opportunity  to  view 
these  children's  efforts.* 


SANGER  HIGH  SCHOOL  NJROTC 

•  Mr.  SEYMOUR.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce  into  the  record  an 
article  about  the  Sanger  High  School 
Naval  Junior  Reserve  Officer  Training 
Corps  [NJROTC]  which  appeared  in  the 
November  1991  issue  of  Officer  Review. 
This  institution  has  been  a  constant 
source  of  pride  for  the  City  of  Sanger, 
CA. 

The  NJROTC  has  dedicated  itself  to 
providing  students  with  an  alternative 
to  drugs,  violence,  and  crime.  By  plac- 
ing a  high  value  on  education,  dis- 
cipline, citizenship,  and  community  in- 
volvement, the  NJROTC  plays  a  sub- 
stantial role  in  training  the  leaders  of 
tomorrow. 

Indeed,  the  wide  variety  of  academic 
programs  offered  by  the  NJROTC  has 


enticed  more  than  13  percent  of  the 
Sanger  High  student  body  to  join  the 
program.  Their  pursuit  of  excellence 
has  resulted  in  the  appointment  of  23 
students  to  our  Nation's  military  acad- 
emies. In  1985,  eight  students  were  ap- 
pointed to  the  Naval  Academy,  an  ac- 
complishment that  was  acknowledged 
by  President  Ronald  Reagan  in  a  letter 
of  congratulations  to  the  unit.  In  addi- 
tion, 32  of  Sanger's  cadets  have  re- 
ceived ROTC  scholarships,  while  a 
number  of  graduating  seniors  have  en- 
listed in  the  Armed  Forces. 

As  a  result  of  the  commitment  of  in- 
dividuals such  as  John  Nicholson,  a  re- 
tired Navy  captain  and  the  conrmiander 
of  the  unit,  today's  youth  have  the  op- 
portunity to  improve  themselves 
through  the  challenges  posed  by  the 
Sanger  program. 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  draw 
the  attention  of  Senate  to  the  accom- 
plishments of  the  Sanger  High 
NJROTC  Program  and  I  ask  that  a 
copy  of  the  article  from  Officer  Review 
appear  in  full  at  this  place  in  the 
Record. 

The  article  follows: 
Fresno  Chapter  MOWW  Supports  A  Hiqhly 

Successful  Program— High  on  NJROTC 
(By  JOC  Dale  Gamble) 

High  school  students  In  California's  San 
Joaquin  Valley  are  receiving  high  tech  aca- 
demic instruction  from  a  most  unusual 
source— NJROTC.  Students  at  Sanger  High 
School  do  not  regard  the  Naval  Junior  Re- 
serve Officer  Training  Corps  unit  as  a  place 
to  go  Just  to  march  in  formation  with  a  rifle 
burying  itself  into  their  shoulders.  Instead, 
they  see  this  program  as  an  avenue  to  the  fu- 
ture. They  have  heard  about  record-setting 
appointments  to  the  military  academies,  the 
numerous  scholarships  available  through  the 
program,  and  the  credit  given  by  graduating 
seniors  who  said  how  much  their  lives  and 
changed  because  of  NJROTC.  They  are  en- 
thusiastic about  particiiMLtlng  in  the  com- 
puter-oriented course  with  links  of  the  Dow 
Jones,  National  Geographic  Society,  and 
even  a  direct  communication  line  to  NASA. 
Throughout  the  valley,  students  realize  that 
this  NJROTC  unit  Is  on  the  leading  edge  of 
technology  and  education,  a  combination 
which  not  only  benefits  them,  but  the  Navy, 
as  well. 

Since  1976,  Sanger  High  School's  NJROTC 
cadets  have  gained  enormous  community 
and  financial  support.  During  this  time.  13 
percent  of  the  total  student  population  has 
enrolled  in  the  unit,  23  have  gone  to  one  of 
the  military  academies  (eight  in  one  year  to 
the  U.S.  Naval  Academy),  32  of  Sanger's  ca- 
dets received  ROTC  scholarships  to  further 
their  education,  and  a  substantial  number  of 
graduating  seniors  enlisted  in  the  armed 
forces.  Over  a  four-year  peak  enrollment  pe- 
riod between  1982  and  1986,  148  cadets  left 
Sanger  with  either  appointments  or  scholar- 
ships, or  had  enlisted.  Fifty  of  the  148  joined 
the  Navy. 

The  unit's  most  successful  year  was  1985. 
Referred  to  as  "The  Year  of  the  Eight,"  six 
men  and  one  woman  obtained  apimintments 
to  the  U.S.  Naval  Academy,  with  yet  another 
graduate  headed  for  the  academy's  pre- 
paratory school.  While  other  units  have  sent 
larger  numbers,  none  have  sent  so  many 
from  the  same  high  school.  Bach  NJROTC 
unit  can  make  only  three  nominations  and 
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not  all  get  appointments.  However,  all  three 
of  Sanger's  nominees  achieved  direct  ap- 
pointments that  year.  Four  more  were  ap- 
pointed by  U.S.  Representatives.  This 
record-setting  achievement  was  recognized 
by  former  President  Ronald  Reagan  in  a  let- 
ter to  the  unit  congratulating  them  for  such 
an  accomplishment  by  a  single  high  school. 

That  now-famous  year  for  Sanger  also  had 
an  Impact  on  later  generations  of  cadets. 
Arturo  Ybarra,  a  senior  heading  for  the 
Naval  Academy's  prep  school,  and  Mid- 
shipman Kevin  Delano  both  acknowledge 
that  when  they  heard  about  the  eight  seniors 
leaving  for  the  academy,  they  knew  the  pro- 
gram was  innportant  to  their  future.  Delano 
remembers  being  in  eighth  grade  at  the  time, 
and  convincing  his  parents  not  to  move  from 
Sanger  because  he  wanted  to  be  part  of  the 
NJROTC.  Ybarra  was  in  the  seventh  grade  in 
1985,  and  he,  too,  recalls  how  those  eight  sen- 
iors changed  his  direction  in  life.  In  10 
months,  he  hopes  to  enter  the  Naval  Acad- 
emy for  a  career  as  a  Marine  Corps  officer. 

The  main  objectives  of  the  NJROTC  pro- 
gram are  to  teach  leadership  and  citizenship, 
influence  behavior,  mold  personal  discipline, 
and  produce  productive  individuals.  The 
NJROTC  program  affords  an  opportunity  for 
secondary  school  students  to  learn  basic  ele- 
ments and  requirements  for  national  secu- 
rity and  personal  obligations  as  an  Amer- 
ican. While  not  specifically  a  recruiting 
method,  an  interest  in  the  military  as  a  pos- 
sible career  is  often  fostered. 

Sanger,  like  other  units,  bases  its  curricu- 
lum on  Naval  Science  textbooks.  Inside  their 
single-floor,  three-room  building,  the  staff  of 
four  retired  naval  members  instruct  cadets 
on  topics  such  as:  military  orientation.  U.S. 
history,  geopolitics,  science  (oceanography, 
meteorology  and  astronomy),  and  military 
science. 

What  malies  Sanger's  NJROTC  unit  so  con- 
sistently successful  is  its  revolutionary  edu- 
cational concept,  which  has  earned  it  several 
honor  school  awards.  On  a  personal  crusade 
over  the  past  15  years  to  graduate  highly 
functional  seniors  into  society,  has  been  re- 
tired Navy  CAPT  John  L.  Nicholson.  Both 
Sanger's  Citizen  and  Educator  of  the  Year 
recipient,  Nicholson  has  redirected  the  cur- 
riculum to  emphasize  academics  linked  with 
computers  and  other  modern  technologies. 
Starting  in  1976  with  one  computer,  an  anti- 
quated typewriter  with  a  broken  space  bar 
aiw  sticking  keys  and  an  enrollment  of  43  ca- 
dets, Nicholson  has  expanded  to  35  comput- 
ers and  an  enrollment  which  has  gone  as 
high  as  305.  This  school  year's  enrollment 
was  246  of  1,609  Sanger  students. 
,t  Nicholson  was  not  satisfied  with  just  mili- 
tary drilling.  In  1986,  he  initiated  the  change 
to  modern  technology.  "In  eight  weeks,  the 
Navy  can  teach  someone  how  to  execute  left 
face  and  right  face  commands,  cut  their  hair, 
and  say  'Yes,  sir."  But  our  problem  is  that 
only  one  out  of  four  seniors  can  pass  the 
ASVAB  to  be  gainfully  employed  by  the 
military.  To  me.  it  was  obvious  what  we  had 
to  do.  We  have  to  teach  reading,  writing, 
math  and  cultivate  thinking  skills  in  order 
for  them  to  pass  any  kind  of  entrance  exam. 
If  we  spend  four  years  with  a  student  in  a 
glorified  boot  camp,  then  we  aren't  getting  a 
fully  qualified  student,  we  aren't  getting  a 
talented  student  who  is  able  to  deal  with  the 
high-tech  that's  in  our  Navy." 

Nicholson  and  his  staff  do  not  ignore  the 
military  requirements  of  the  NJROTC  pro- 
gram. He  still  enjoys  getting  out  on  the  field 
with  uniformed  cadets  with  the  shined  shoes 
because  he  knows  how  much  It  improves 
their  sense  of  belonging  and  self-esteem. 


One  man  who  never  had  any  experience 
with  the  NJROTC  program  is  Sanger  High 
School  principal,  Ronald  Schiller.  One  of  his 
basic  educational  philosophies  has  always 
been  to  expect  the  best  of  any  program. 
When  eight  students  left  Sanger  for  the 
Naval  Academy  the  first  year  he  was  the 
principal.  Schiller  knew  his  campus  has  a 
tremendous  program  available  to  the  stu- 
dents. 

"Students  go  to  Nicholson  because  he  sells 
an  academic  product,  and  they  see  a  future 
there."  said  Schiller.  "As  a  by-product,  the 
students  also  see  other  things  the  military 
teaches,  such  as  discipline  and  leadership. 
Not  only  does  this  unit  attract  students  who 
may  be  interested  in  a  military  career.  It 
also  attracts  students  who  are  bound  for 
Stanford,  the  University  of  California,  or 
Harvard." 

One  such  cadet  who  earned  many  offers  to 
colleges  and  universities  was  a  young  His- 
panic daughter  of  migrant  field  workers.  As 
Nicholson  recalled,  she  applied  herself  to- 
tally to  the  program,  excelled  in  academics 
and  became  the  unit's  commandant.  Upon 
graduation,  she  opted  to  go  to  Harvard— 
without  using  an  ROTC  scholarship. 

Interest  in  Sanger's  NJROTC  unit  has 
spread  throughout  the  San  Joaquin  Valley, 
as  noticed  by  two  NRD  San  Francisco  re- 
cruiters. PNC  Glenn  Burghardt  and  HTl  Wil- 
liam Zamora  both  have  observed  the  unit's 
extraordinary  stimulation  on  teenagers  liv- 
ing In  towns  between  Manteos  and  Bakers- 
field.  Elach  has  heard  comments,  such  as,  "N- 
J  was  the  cool  thing  to  do,"  and  they  have 
noticed  the  large  number  of  transfer  requests 
to  Sanger. 

"Throughout  my  10  years  of  recruiting  and 
association  with  ROTC,  I  have  noticed  a  re- 
curring theme  on  applicants'  essays  about 
the  reason  they  are  pursuing  a  commission 
as  a  naval  officer,"  remarked  Burghardt.  the 
district's  NROTC  recruiter.  "Each  wrote 
about  how  much  Nicholson  had  changed 
their  life  by  emphasizing  academics  and 
proving  that  they  had  great  potential  and 
wouldn't  have  to  accept  tuiything  less  than 
success." 

While  assigned  to  NRS  Fresno  North. 
Zamora  worked  the  high  school  for  18 
months  and  knows  how  much  everyone 
wants  to  attend  college.  Taking  advantage  of 
the  unit's  modern  approach  to  education  and 
the  Navy's  leadership  in  high  technology,  he 
was  able  to  get  closer  to  the  students. 

"NJROTC  allowed  me  to  spend  less  time 
convincing  students  about  Navy  opportuni- 
ties. Sanger's  kids  are  generally  afraid  to 
talk  with  recruiters  because  they  believe 
that  once  they  join,  they  will  never  return 
home.  With  this  program,  everyone  in  San- 
ger, including  the  students  and  their  par- 
ents, has  a  chance  to  understand  what  the 
Navy  is  about  before  making  a  decision 
about  joining." 

Just  like  other  NJROTC  staffs,  Nicholson 
knows  he  and  his  staff  are  analogous  to  re- 
cruiters because  of  their  shared  endeavors 
and  positions  In  the  classroom.  Nicholson 
spent  26  years  in  naval  aviation,  concluding 
his  career  after  serving  as  commanding  offi- 
cer of  the  USS  Ranger  (CV  61).  Assisting  the 
captain  are:  a  lieutenant  commander,  a  mas- 
ter chief  petty  officer,  and  a  chief  petty  offi- 
cer, all  with  20  or  more  years  of  active  duty 
experience. 

"If  you  look  at  it  from  a  recruiting  point 
of  view,  explained  Nicholson.  "NJROTC  is 
preparing  young  people  to  be  better  qualified 
for  life,  which  will  ultimately  benefit  the 
Navy.  We  are  preparing  these  young  people 
to  go  into  whatever  they  want  to  go  into. 


which  includes  the  military.  We  don't  Ignore 
the  military  requirements,  but  we  do  push 
the  academics  because  if  students  can't  pass 
the  ASVAB,  or  get  high  enough  scores  for 
electronics  or  nuclear  power  training,  then 
we  haven't  done  our  job  here." 

Navy  awareness  through  NJROTC  is  the 
biggest  positive  factor  for  a  recruiter.  Stu- 
dents have  spent  up  to  four  years  associating 
with  the  Navy,  and  have  learned  a  lot  about 
naval  history,  as  well  as  adapting  to  the  be- 
haviors expected  of  military  members.  In 
Sanger's  case,  many  of  the  students  are  in 
the  top  echelon  of  academic  achievement.  In- 
cluding valedictorians,  and  are  extremely 
well-qualified  for  military  service,  because  of 
the  sophisticated  method  of  instruction 
given  by  Nicholson  and  his  staff.  Many  ca- 
dets attribute  the  program  as  the  single 
most  influential  factor  in  their  decision  to 
pursue  a  military  career.  Nicholson  advo- 
cates total  interaction  between  units  and  re- 
cruiters, suggesting  it  should  start  either  In 
the  fresliman  year,  or  in  the  first  year  of  en- 
rollment in  NJROTC.  A  recruiter  could  con- 
ceivably have  three  years  to  cultivate  a  rap- 
port, and  by  graduation  day.  the  students  do 
not  feel  threatened  and  are  more  appre- 
ciative of  career  opportunities  available  in 
the  Navy* 


THE  MONTREAL  PROTOCOLS 
•  Mr.    MACK.    Mr.    President.    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  following 
article  be  printed  in  the  Rexx)RD. 

This  letter  to  the  editor,  written  by 
then  Secretary  of  Transportation  Sam- 
uel Skinner,  appeared  in  the  November 
25  edition  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  It 
is  an  excellent  argument  in  favor  of  the 
Senate  taking  decisive  action  to  ap- 
prove the  Montreal  protocols: 

SEEKING  JUSTICE  FOR  KIN  OF  PAN  AM  108 
VICTIMS 

Federal  prosecutors  have  announced  the 
indictment  of  two  Libyan  suspects  in  the 
bombing  of  Pan  Am  103  in  December  1988. 
Civilized  people  everywhere  want  the  per- 
petrators of  so  unspeakably  cruel  and  cow- 
ardly an  act  to  be  brought  to  Justice,  and 
soon. 

Sadly,  however,  it  will  be  a  long  time  be- 
fore the  families  of  Pan  Am  103  victims  re- 
ceive their  own  small  measure  of  justice. 
Compensation  that  should  be  due  them  auto- 
matically as  a  result  of  an  international  air 
disaster  will  be  paid  only  after  years  of 
grueling  litigation,  and  then  only  if  their 
lawyers  are  successful  In  proving  Pan  Am 
was  somehow  at  fault  in  the  Lockerbie  trag- 
edy. In  a  similar  travesty,  the  families  of  the 
victims  of  the  KAL  007  shoot-down  have  yet 
to  receive  a  dime  in  compensation  after 
eight  years  in  the  courts. 

We  need  a  better  system— and  it  is  avail- 
able now,  In  two  16-year-old  treaties  called 
the  Montreal  Protocols.  If  ratified  by  the 
Senate,  they  would  overhaul  the  hopelessly 
outdated  rules  on  liability  for  international 
air  accidents  that  were  set  in  the  1929  War- 
saw Convention,  and  provide  a  more  humane 
response  to  those  whose  lives  are  shattered 
by  such  tragedies.  The  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  has  voted  in  favor  of  ratifi- 
cation four  different  times. 

The  main  problem  with  the  current  rules  is 
spelled  out  in  the  seldom-read  fine  print  on 
every  ticket:  The  airline's  liability  for  in- 
jury or  death  is  limited  to  a  maximum  of 
S75,000  per  passenger. 

The  concept  of  limited  liability  was  based 
on  a  simple  trade-off.  Recognizing  how  dlf- 
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is  to  prove  fault  in  an  air  tragedy, 
woAd's  airlines  ag:reed  to  "strick  liabil- 
itomatic  compensation  of  passengers 
estates,  with  a  limit  on  the  amount 
njury  or  death  of  any  one  passenger. 
!  S75.000  limit  applies  only  if  the  pas- 
iras  traveling  to  or  from  the  U.S.  For 
traveling    from    one    foreign 
to  another,  the  maximum  recovery 
SIO.OOO  to  S20.000  range. 
Montreal  Protocols  would  increase  the 
of    airlines    everywhere    to    about 
a  passenger.   More  important,  they 
How  us  to  establish  a  "supplemental 
compen  lation  plan"  to  ensure  that  U.S.  citl- 
I  au  omatically  get  full  compensation  for 
ecorismic  and  noneconomlc  damages,  and 
■  get  it  promptly.  The  artificial  lim- 
•ecovery  would   be  abolished,  along 
all  but  insuperable  burden  of  having 
'willful  misconduct"  on  the  part  of 
ne. 

supplemental      compensation      plan 
I  established  by  the  airlines  and  gov- 
Department  of  Transportation  re- 
qulremdnts.  It  would  be  funded  by  a  modest 
surchar  re— about  $3 — on  every  international 
I  urchased  in  the  U.S.,  but  would  pro- 
bei  eflts  automatically  in  every  case  in- 
:  pn  American  passenger,  regardless  of 
I  accident  occuired,  where  the  tick- 
)urchased  or  whether  the  surcharge 
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Unfor  unately,  the  very  trial  lawyers  who 
have  m  ide  careers  of  litigating  air-crash 
cases  ui  ider  the  current,  anachronistic  sys- 
tem ar<  opposing  ratification  of  the  Mon- 
treal P  otocols.  In  fairness,  it  should  be 
mentlor  ed  that  the  lawyers  argue  we  should 
f  the  Warsaw  Convention  altogether 
let  them  sue  the  airlines  under  the 
cover  most  cases  involving  injury 
wrongful  death.  Without  the  need  to 
villful  misconduct"  under  the  con- 
they    say,    their    batting    average 
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it  were  true.  I've  been  a  trisil  lawyer 
and  I  don't  like  "strict  liability" 
as  a  general  rule.  But  our  domestic 
syitem  never  has  worked  very  well  in 
Internat  lonal  aviation  cases,  and  it  never 
will.  In  too  many  cases,  U.S.  courts  would 
have  trc  able  establishing  jurisdiction,  would 
have  to  ipply  the  law  of  some  other  country, 
or  woul  I  have  great  difficulty  ascertaining 
the  cau:^  of  an  accident. 

Samuel  K.  Skinner, 
Secretary  of  Transportation. 
WashiIigton.* 


qRIGHT  IDEA  FOR  SAVING 
AND  THE  ENVIRONMENT 

CERRY.    Mr.    President,    I    rise 

place  in  the  Record  an  excel- 

ed|torial  by  the  Cape  Cod  Times  in 

MA.  The  Cape  Cod  Times  has 

eading  voice  for  environmental 

in    Massachusetts    and    I 

following  editorial  makes  a 

e  but  important  point  about 

can  both  save  money  as  con- 

and  help  the  environment. 

epitorial  follows: 

the  Cape  Cod  Times,  Dec.  22,  19911 
BrIoht  Idea  kob  Saving  Money,  the 
Environment 
all  our  troubles  with  the  economy 
environment,  we  Americans  are  vir- 
rnoring  light-bulb   technology   that 
substantially  with  both, 
t^hnology  can  enable  us  to  reap  the 
of  huge  energy  savings.  It  permits 
without  sacrifice. 


And  it's  not  a  matter  of  switching  off  the 
lights.  It's  a  matter  of  switching  bulbs. 

The  compact,  low-energy  fluorescent 
lightbulb  is  the  state  of  the  art  in  lighting, 
and  it  Is  enormously  more  efficient  than  the 
conventional  incandescent  bulb.  Fluorescent 
bulbs,  which  now  can  be  used  In  conventional 
lamps,  last  about  10  times  as  long  as  incan- 
descent bulbs  and  use  some  70  to  80  percent 
less  electricity.  They  are  in  widespread  use 
in  other  countries,  but  not  here. 

Why  aren't  American  factories  making 
them — and  why  aren't  American  consumers 
demanding  them? 

Fluorescent  bulbs  are  appreciably  more  ex- 
pensive, but  the  long-term  savings  in  elec- 
tricity to  the  individual  consumer  is  two  to 
three  times  the  price  of  the  bulb. 

Were  we  to  act  collectively  in  installing 
such  bulbs,  the  savings  in  energy  would  be 
extraordinary.  If  all  Americans  switched 
overnight  to  energy-efficient  bulbs,  we  could 
save  three-quarters  of  all  the  energy  that 
goes  into  lighting  nationwide — without  hav- 
ing to  do  with  less  light.  This  translates  Into 
a  potential  $25  billion  annual  saving.  It  also 
means  we  could,  if  we  wished,  close  down 
every  nuclear  power  plant  in  the  country  and 
some  power  plants  operating  on  fossil  fuels 
as  well. 

Many  U.S.  lightbulb  manufacturers 
produce  compact  fluorescents— but  only 
overseas.  Why?  Because  that's  where  the 
major  markets  are,  says  Matthew  Patrick, 
director  of  the  non-profit,  Hyannis-based 
Cape  and  Islands  Self-Reliance  Corp.  The 
only  company  tapping  the  small  U.S.  market 
with  a  factory  in  this  country,  says  Patrick, 
is  the  German  manufacturer  Osram.  This  ar- 
rangement has  us  creating  jobs,  as  well  as 
our  most  efficient  bulbs,  in  places  where 
there  is  little  benefit  for  Americans. 

Why  not  bring  some  of  those  jobs  home? 

Why  are  American  manufacturers  not  pro- 
moting their  energy-efficient  products,  such 
as  compact  fluorescents,  in  the  United 
States? 

Why  don't  government  and  Industry  re- 
sume the  efforts  begun  in  the  19708  to  edu- 
cate the  public  about  the  benefits  of  energy 
efficiency,  and  inform  the  public  about  ad- 
vances in  technology? 

And  why  aren't  American  consumers  de- 
manding these  products? 

Education  is  the  key,  especially  where  en- 
ergy is  perceived  to  be  relatively  cheap. 
Americans  may  pay  less  for  a  gallon  of  gaso- 
line or  a  kilowatt  hour  of  electricity  than 
Europeans  do,  but  there  are  attendant  pen- 
alties, including  environmental  degradation 
and  health  and  economic  costs,  in  our  prof- 
ligate use  of  energy. 

Indeed,  the  great  majority  of  our  environ- 
mental problems  are  energy-related. 

According  to  Patrick,  whose  agency  pro- 
motes, conservation,  taking  advantage  of  all 
state-of-the-art  energy  technology  would  en- 
able this  country  to  cut  its  energy  use  by 
one  third  to  one  half.  Imagine  what  we — as 
individuals  and  as  a  nation— could  do  with 
the  resulting  savings  of  at  least  $130  billion. 

Such  savings  would  benefit  individual 
household  budgets,  of  course.  They  would 
make  us  far  less  dependent  on  imported  oil. 
And  they  would  benefit  the  environment  by 
reducing  the  need  to  develop  new  energy 
sources  and  by  reducing  problems  caused  by 
enei-gy  byproducts  and  disposal. 

These  benefits  require  the  public's  co- 
operation, however,  and  that  can  come  only 
through  education.  Given  the  shape  of  the 
economy  and  the  bui'den  of  cleaning  up  the 
environment,  it's  a  wonder  that  energy  con- 
servation no  longer  is  a  front-burner  issue. 


With  an  election  year  upon  us,  it  ought  to- 
it  must — become  one.» 


IN  RECOGNITION  OF  DR.  AND  MRS. 
BRYAN  L.  CROW 

•  Mr.  SEYMOUR.  Mr.  President,  on 
Sunday,  February  2,  the  congregation 
of  the  Garden  Church  in  Anaheim  Hills, 
CA,  will  honor  their  pastor  and  his 
wife.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Bryan  L.  Crow,  for 
their  30  years  of  ministry  and  service 
to  church  and  community. 

The  church  family  is  planning  a  time 
of  recognition  during  the  9:30  a.m.  wor- 
ship service  Sunday  morning  and  a 
brief  reception  following  the  service  to 
celebrate  the  occasion.  I  cannot  be  in 
Anaheim  Hills  on  Sunday,  but  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  extend 
my  best  wishes  to  my  friends  in  Ana- 
heim Hills  and  my  heartfelt  gratitude 
to  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Crow  for  the  years  of 
friendship  our  families  have  shared. 

John  Milton  wrote,  "Freely  we  serve, 
because  we  freely  love."  Certainly  this 
is  an  apt  description  of  the  spirit  of 
service  and  love  the  Crows  have  shared 
with  the  congregation  of  the  Garden 
Church  and  the  community  of  Anaheim 
Hills  over  the  last  30  years. 

I  ask  the  Senate  to  join  me  in  rec- 
ognizing this  milestone  for  the  Crows, 
the  Garden  Church,  and  the  commu- 
nity of  Anaheim  Hills.* 


NOTICE  OF  DETERMINATION  BY 
THE  SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON 
ETHICS  UNDER  RULE  35,  PARA- 
GRAPH 4,  PERMITTING  ACCEPT- 
ANCE OF  A  GIFT  OF  EDU- 
CATIONAL TRAVEL  FROM  A  FOR- 
EIGN ORGANIZATION 

•  Mr.  SANFORD.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
reQuired  by  paragraph  4  of  rule  35  that 
I  place  in  the  Congressional  Record 
notices  of  Senate  employees  who  par- 
ticipate in  programs,  the  principal  ob- 
jective of  which  is  educational,  spon- 
sored by  a  foreign  government  or  a  for- 
eign educational  or  charitable  organi- 
zation involving  travel  to  a  foreign 
country  paid  for  by  that  foreign  gov- 
ernment or  organization. 

The  select  committee  received  a  re- 
quest for  a  determination  under  rule  35 
for  John  Gorman,  a  member  of  the 
staff  of  Senator  Mack,  to  participate  in 
a  program  in  Venezuela,  sponsored  by 
the  Government  of  Venezuela,  from 
January  12-17,  1992. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Mr.  Gorman  in  this 
program,  at  the  expense  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  Venezuela,  is  in  the  interest  of 
the  Senate  and  the  United  States. 

The  select  committee  received  a  re- 
quest for  a  determination  under  rule  35 
for  Warren  K.  Erdman,  a  member  of  the 
staff  of  Senator  Bond,  to  participate  in 
a  program  in  China,  sponsored  by  the 
Chinese  National  Association  of  Indus- 
try and  Commerce,  from  January  20-24, 
1992. 


January  28,  1992 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Mr.  Erdman  in  this 
program,  at  the  expense  of  the  Chinese 
National  Association  of  Industry  and 
Commerce,  is  in  the  interest  of  the 
Senate  and  the  United  States.* 
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UNITED    STATES     LOAN     GUARAN- 
TEES TO  THE  STATE  OF  ISRAEL 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
once  again  in  support  of  the  urgently 
needed  $10  billion  in  loan  guarantees  to 
the  State  of  Israel.  Loan  guarantees, 
being  only  guarantees,  are  vitally  im- 
portant for  the  resettlement  of  Soviet 
and  Ethiopian  Jewry.  I  remind  my  col- 
leagues once  again,  that  a  commitment 
which  we  made  to  America's  only 
friend  in  the  Middle  East,  Israel,  must 
be  kept.  For  this  reason,  I  wish  to 
share  with  my  colleagues  a  letter  from 
the  Conference  of  Presidents  of  Major 
American  Jewish  Organizations  to 
President  Bush,  requesting  that  the 
loan  guarantees  be  granted. 

The  letter  follows: 

January  13, 1992. 
The  Prbsident. 
The  White  House, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dkar  Mb.  President:  Now  that  the  120  day 
postponement  for  consideration  of  the  refu- 
gee absorption  loan  guarantees  has  passed, 
we  urge  the  Administration  to  proceed  expe- 
ditiously in  its  deliberations  and  its  discus- 
sions with  Israel  and  to  support  the  nec- 
essary legislation  to  be  enacted  by  Congress. 

We  regrard  this  vital  humanitarian  concern 
as  a  top  priority.  We  are  unanimous  in  our 
supixirt  for  the  loan  guarantees.  The  deterio- 
rating situation  in  the  former  Soviet  Union 
underscores  the  urgency  of  prompt  action. 

We  know  that  there  is  a  longstanding  com- 
mitment on  the  part  of  the  United  States  to 
assure  the  successful  absorption  of  Soviet 
and  Ethiopian  Jewish  refugees  in  Israel.  You 
personally  played  a  vital  role  in  obtaining 
freedom  for  these  beleaguered  people  and 
you  have  made  clear  your  commitment  to 
helping  them  secure  proper  housing  and  em- 
ployment so  they  may  become  productive 
citizens  in  their  new  homeland. 

The  most   effective  way  to  achieve  this 
common  goal  is  to  enact  quickly  legislation 
which   would    provide    the   absorption    loan 
guarantees  to  Israel. 
Respectfully, 

Conference  of  Presidents  of  Major  Amer- 
ican Jewish  Organizations:  Shoshana  S. 
CardiD,  Malcolm  Hoenleln. 

American  Gathering/Federation  of  Jewish 
Holocaust  Survivors:  Benjamin  Meed,  Sam 
Blocb. 

American  Jewish  Committee:  Alfred  H. 
Moses,  David  Harris. 

American  Sephardi  Federation:  Leon  Levy, 
Suri  Kasirer. 

American  Zionist  Youth  Foundation: 
Rabbi  Joseph  P.  Sternsteln,  Donald 
Adelman. 

Anti-Defamation  League  of  B'nai  B'rlth: 
Melvin  Salberg,  Abraham  H.  Foxman. 

B'nai  Brith:  Kent  E.  Schlner,  Dr.  Sidney 
M.  Clearfield. 

Bnal  Zlon:  Werner  Buckold,  Mel  Parness. 

Council  of  Jewish  Federations:  Charles 
Goodman,  Martin  Kraar. 

Federation  of  Reconstructlonist  Syna- 
gogues and  Havurot:  Valerie  Kaplan,  Rabbi 
Mordechai  Liebllng. 


Jewish  Community  Centers  Assoc.:  Lester 
Pollack,  Arthur  Rotman. 

Jewish  Institute  for  National  Security  Af- 
fairs: Sen.  Rudy  Boschwitz.  Thomas  Neu- 
mann. 

Mercaz:  Rabbi  Matthew  H.  Simon,  Renah 
L.  Rabinowitz. 

National  Committee  for  Labor  Israel:  Jay 
Mazur,  Yehuda  Ebstein. 

National  Council  of  Jewish  Women:  Joan 
Bronk,  Iris  Gross. 

National  Federation  of  Temple  Sister- 
hoods: Judith  M.  Hertz. 

American  Israel  Public  Affairs  Committee: 
Mayer  Mitchell,  Thomas  A.  Dine. 

American  Jewish  Congress:  Robert  Lifton, 
Henry  Siegman. 

Amlt  Women:  Norma  Holzer,  Marvin  Leff. 

American  Zionist  Federation:  Simon 
Schwartz,  Karen  Rubinstein. 

Association  of  Reform  Zionists  of  America: 
Norman  D.  Schwartz,  Rabbi  Eric  H.  Yoffie. 

B'nai  B'rlth  Women:  Harriet  J.  Horwitz, 
Elaine  K.  Binder. 

Central  Conference  of  American  Rabbis: 
Rabbi  Walter  Jacob,  Rabbi  Joseph  Glaser. 

Bmunah  Women  of  America:  Sondra  Flsch, 
Shirley  Singer. 

Hadassah:  Deborah  Kaplan,  Beth 
Wohlgelernter. 

Jewish  Labor  Committee:  Lenore  Miller, 
Martin  Lapan. 

Jewish  National  Fund:  Ruth  Popkln,  Dr. 
Samuel  I.  Cohen. 

Jewish  War  Veterans  of  USA:  Albert  L. 
Cohen.  Herb  Rosenbleeth. 

Na'amat  USA:  Harriet  Green. 

National  Conference  on  Soviet  Jewry: 
Shoshana  S.  Cardin,  Martin  A.  Wenlck. 

National  Council  of  Young  Israel:  Chaim 
Kamlnetsky,  Rabbi  Ephraim  Sturm. 

National  Jewish  Community  Relations  Ad- 
visory Council:  Arden  E.  Shenker,  Lawrence 
Rubin. 

Rabbinical  Assembly:  Rabbi  Irwin  Groner, 
Rabbi  Joel  H.  Meyers. 

Religious  Zionists  of  America:  Rabbi  Dr. 
Sol  Roth,  Israel  Friedman. 

Union  of  Councils  for  Soviet  Jews:  Pamela 
Braun  Cohen,  Micah  H.  Naftalin. 

United  Israel  Appeal:  Norman  Lipoff.  Her- 
man Markowltz. 

United  Synagogue  of  Conservative  Juda- 
ism: Alan  J.  Tichnor,  Rabbi  Jerome  M.  Ep- 
stein. 

WIZO:  Evelyn  Sommer. 

Women's  League  for  Conservative  Juda- 
ism: Audrey  Cltak,  Bernlce  Baiter. 

Workmen's  Circle:  Harold  Ostroff,  Robert 
A.  Kaplan. 

Poale  Agudath  Israel:  Rabbi  Fabian 
Schonfeld,  Rabbi  Moshe  Malinowitz. 

Rabbinical  Council  of  America:  Rabbi  Marc 
D.  Angel,  Rabbi  Benyamln  Walflsh. 

Union  of  American  Hebrew  Congregations: 
Melvin  Merlans,  Rabbi  Alexander  M. 
Schlndler. 

Union  of  Orthodox  Jewish  Congregations  of 
America:  Sheldon  Rudoff,  Mandell  I. 
Ganchrow,  M.D. 

United  Jewish  Appeal:  Marvin  Lender, 
Rabbi  Brian  L.  Lurie. 

Women's  American  Ort:  Sandra  Isenstein, 
Tehlla  Elpern. 

Women's  League  for  Israel:  Trudy  Miner, 
Dorothy  Leffler. 

World  Zionist  Org./American  Section:  Ber- 
nlce Tannebaum,  Zellg  Chintiz. 

Zionist  Organization  of  America:  W.  James 
Schiller,  Paul  Flacks.* 


MEASURE  INDEFINITELY 
POSTPONED— S.  343 
Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  calendar  No. 


96.  S.  343,  the  high-performance  com- 
puting bill,  be  indefinitely  postponed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


REGARDING   A   JOINT   SESSION   OF 

CONGRESS— HOUSE    CONCURRENT 

RESOLUTION  267 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  immediate  consider- 
ation of  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
267  regarding  the  joint  ssession  of  Con- 
gress just  received  from  the  House. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objecton,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.  CON.  Res.  267 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives  (the 
Senate  concurring).  That  the  two  Houses  of 
Congress  assemble  In  the  Hall  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  on  Tuesday.  Janury  28, 
1992,  at  9  o'clock  post  meridiem,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  receiving  such  communication  as  the 
President  of  the  United  States  shall  be 
pleased  to  make  to  them. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  immediate  consider- 
ation of  the  concurrent  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  concurrent 
resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  concur- 
rent resolution. 

The  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res.  267)  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


AUTHORIZATION    TO    ESCORT    THE 

PRESIDENT     INTO     THE     HOUSE 

CHAMBER 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President 
of  the  Senate  be  authorized  to  appoint 
a  committee  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
to  join  with  the  like  conunittee  on  the 
part  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
escort  the  President  of  the  United 
States  into  the  House  Chamber  for  the 
joint  session  this  evening. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDERS  FOR  TOMORROW 
Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
shortly  ask   unanimous  consent  that 
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£  enate  stand  in   recess  until  8:30 
his  evening,  and  I  ask  that  upon 
at  8:30  p.m.,    the  Senate 
as  a  body  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
to  receive  the  Presidents 
that  upon  conclusion  of  the 
's  speech,  the  Senate  stand  in 
until  11  a.m.  on  Wednesday,  Jan- 
that  following  the  prayer,  the 
of  the  proceedings  be  deemed 
to  date:   that  following  the 
or  the  two  leaders,  there  then  be 
for  morning  business  not  to 
beyond   1   p.m.,   with   Senators 
ted  to  speak  therein,  with  Sen- 
UNN  recognized  for  up  to  15  min- 
with    the    time    from    11:30   a.m. 
2:30  p.m.  to  be  under  the  control 
Republican   leader  of  his  des- 
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12:30  p.m.  and  1  p.m..  Senators 
and   WOFFORD   be   recog- 
for  up  to  10  minutes  each,  and 
Simon  up  to  5  minutes;  that  at 
the  Senate  resume  consideration 
the  Cable  Television  Consumer 
Protedtlon  Act. 
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PRESIDING  OFFICER, 
on,  It  is  so  ordered. 


Without 


t4ITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I  now 
mous  consent  that  when  the 
considers  Senate  Resolution 
r^arding  El  Salvador,  that  there 
I  linutes  for  debate  on  the  resolu- 
the  time  equally  divided  and 
contrclled  in  the  usual  form,  and  that 
no  am  mdments  or  motions  be  in  order 
to  the  resolution. 


PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
on.  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS  UNTIL  8:30  P.M. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  if 
there  is  no  further  business  to  come  be- 
fore the  Senate  at  this  time,  I  now  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess  as  previously  ordered. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate, 
at  5:58  p.m.,  recessed  until  8:30  p.m.; 
whereupon,  the  Senate  reassembled 
when  called  to  order  by  the  Presiding 
Officer  [Mr.  Wellstone]. 

Mr.  BINGAMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  SHELBY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


JOINT  SESSION  OF  THE  TWO 
HOUSES— MESSAGE  OF  THE 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO.  176) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will  now 
proceed  to  the  Hall  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  for  the  joint  session, 
and  upon  the  conclusion  of  the  joint 
session,  the  Senate  will  stand  in  recess 
until  11  a.m.,  Wednesday,  January  29, 
1992. 

Thereupon,  at  8:35  p.m..  the  Senate, 
preceded  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate, Walter  J.  Stewart,  and  the  Ser- 
geant at  Arms,  Martha  S.  Pope,  pro- 
ceeded to  the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  hear  the  address  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  George 
Bush. 

(The  address  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States,   this  day  delivered  by 


him  to  the  joint  session  of  the  two 
Houses  of  Congress,  appears  in  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives in  today's  Record.) 


RECESS  UNTIL  TOMORROW  AT  11 
A.M. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  joint  session 
of  the  two  Houses,  and  in  accordance 
with  the  order  previously  entered  into, 
at  10  p.m..  the  Senate  recessed  until  to- 
morrow. January  29,  1992.  at  11  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive   nominations   received   by 
the  Senate.  January  28.  1992: 

RESOLUTION  TRUST  CORPORATION 

ALBERT  V.  CASEY.  OP  TEXAS.  TO  BE  CHIEF  EKEXUTIVE 
OFFICER.  RESOLUTION  TRUST  CORPORATION.  (NEW  POSI- 
TION). TO  WHICH  POSITION  HE  WAS  APPOINTED  DURING 
THE  LAST  RECESS  OF  THE  SENATE 

FEDERAL  HOUSING  FINANCE  BOARD 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  PERSONS  TO  BE  DIRECTORS 
OP  THE  FEDERAL  HOUSING  FINANCE  BOARD  TO  WHICH 
POSITIONS  THEY  WERE  APPOINTED  DURING  THE  LAST 
RECESS  OP  THE  SENATE: 

WILLIAM  C    PERKINS.  OF  WISCONSIN.  FOR  A  TERM  OP  I 

YEAR  (NEW  POSITION) 
LAWRENCE  U   COSTIGLIO.  OF  NEW  YORK.  FOR  A  TERM  OF 

3  YEARS.  (NEW  POSITION) 
MARILYN  R    SEYMANN.  OF  ARIZONA.  FOR  A  TERM  OP  5 

YEARS  (NEW  POSITION) 
DANIEL  P.  EVANS.  JR.  OF  INDIANA.  FOR  A  TERM  OP  7 

YEARS.  (NEW  POSITION) 

LEGAL  SERVICES  CORPORATION 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  PERSONS  TO  BE  MEMBERS  OF 
THE  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS  OF  THE  LEGAL  SERVICES 
CORPORATION  FOR  THE  TERMS  INDICATED.  TO  WHICH 
POSITIONS  THEY  WERE  APPOINTED  DURING  THE  LAST 
RECESS  OF  THE  SENATE 

FOR  TERMS  EXPIRING  JULY  13.  1992: 
J.  BLAKELEY  HALL.  OF  TEXAS 
WILLIAM  LEE  KIRK.  JR  .  OF  FLORIDA 
JO  BETTS  LOVE.  OF  MISSISSIPPI 
GUY  V.  MOLINARI.  OF  NEW  YORK 
JEANINE  E.  WOLBECK.  OP  MINNESOTA. 
FOR  TERMS  EXPIRING  JULY  13.  1993: 
HOWARD  H.  DANA,  JR..  OP  MAINE 
PENNY  L  PULLEN.  OP  ILLINOIS 
THOMAS  D.  RATH.  OP  NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 
BASILE  J.  UDIX).  OF  LOUISIANA 
GEORGE  W   WITTGRAF.  OF  IOWA. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— Tuesday,  January  28,  1992 


The  House  met  at  12  noon. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  James  David 
Ford,  D.D.,  offered  the  following  pray- 
er: 

Give  us  the  grace,  O  God.  to  speak 
our  words  with  the  wisdom  of  the 
years,  with  a  commitment  to  the 
truth,  with  a  passion  for  justice,  with  a 
sensitivity  to  the  needs  of  others  and 
with  discernment  for  the  requirements 
of  the  Nation.  Before  we  think  or  speak 
or  act  may  our  motives  be  genuine  and 
righteous  so  all  our  energies  will  be  di- 
rected to  the  welfare  and  good  will  of 
all  people.  To  that  end,  gracious  God. 
we  pray  Your  blessing  upon  each  of  us. 
Amen. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the 
order  of  the  House  of  Wednesday,  Janu- 
ary 22,  1992.  the  House  will  now  proceed 
to  organizational  business. 

The  Clerk  will  utilize  the  electronic 
system  to  ascertain  the  presence  of  a 
quorum. 

Members  will  record  their  presence 
by  electronic  device. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice,  and   the  following  Members  re- 
sponded to  their  names: 
[Roll  No.  1] 


Abercromble 

Callahan 

Durblo 

Ackerman 

Camp 

Dwyer 

Allen 

Campbell  (CA) 

Early 

Andrews  (ME) 

Campbell  (CO) 

Eckart 

Andrews  (TX) 

Cardln 

Edwards  (CA) 

Annunzlo 

Carper 

Edwards  (TX) 

Anthony 

Can- 

Emerson 

Applegale 

Chandler 

Engel 

Armey 

Chapman 

English 

Atkins 

Clay 

Erdrelch 

Bacchus 

Clement 

Espy 

Baker 

Cllnger 

Evans 

Ballenger 

Coble 

Ewing 

Barnard 

Coleman  (MO) 

Fascell 

Barrett 

Collins  (ID 

Fawell 

Barton 

Collins  (MI) 

Fazio 

Bateman 

Combest 

Fields 

Bellenson 

Cooper 

Fish 

Bennett 

Costello 

Flake 

Bentley 

Coughlln 

Foglletu 

Bereuter 

Cox (CA) 

Foley 

Berman 

"ox  (ID 

Ford  (MI) 

Bevill 

Coyne 

Ford  (TN) 

Bllbray 

Cramer 

Franks  (CTT) 

Blllrakls 

Crane 

Frost 

Blackwell 

Darden 

Gallegly 

Bliley 

Davis 

Gallo 

Boehlert 

DeFazio 

Gaydos 

Boehner 

DeLauro 

Gejdenson 

Bonlor 

DeLay 

Gekas 

Boucher 

Derrick 

Gephardt 

Brooks 

Dickinson 

Geren 

Broomfleld 

Dicks 

Gibbons 

Browder 

Dtngell 

Gilchrest 

Brown 

Dixon 

Gillmor 

Bruce 

Doollttle 

Gllman 

Bryant 

Dorian  (ND) 

Glnppich 

Bunnlng 

Doman  (CA) 

Gllckman 

Burton 

Downey 

Gonzalez 

Bustamante 

Dreler 

Goodlln? 

Byron 

Duncan 

Gordon 

Goss 

Gradlson 

Grandy 

Green 

Guarinl 

Gunderson 

Hall  (OH) 

Hall  (TX) 

Hamilton 

Hammerschmldt 

Hancock 

Hansen 

Harris 

Hatcher 

Hayes  (ID 

Hayes  (LA) 

Heney 

Hefner 

Henry 

Herrer 

Hertel 

Hoagland 

Hobson 

HoUoway 

Hopkins 

Horn 

Horton 

HouKhton 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Inhofe 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

James 

Johnson  (CT) 

Johnston 

Jones  (GA) 

Jones  (NO 

Jontz 

Kanjorskl 

Kaptur 

Kaslch 

Kennedy 

Kennelly 

Klldee 

Kleczka 

King 

Kolbe 

Kolter 

Kopetskl 

Kostmayer 

Kyi 

Lafromarslno 

Lancaster 

LaRocco 

Laughlin 

Leach 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (FL) 

Levin  (MI) 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Lewis  (GA) 

Llghtfoot 

Lipinski 

Livingston 

Lloyd 

Long; 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lowey  (NY) 

Luken 

Man  ton 

Markey 

Marlenee 

Martin 

Martinez 

Matsui 

Mavroules 

Mazzoli 

McCandless 

McCloskey 


McCollum 

McCrery 

McCurdy 

McDermott 

McEwen 

McGrath 

McHugh 

McMillan  (NO 

McMlllen(MD) 

McNulty 

Meyers 

Mfume 

Michel 

Miller  (CA) 

Miller  (OH) 

Mineu 

Mink 

Moakley 

Molinari 

Montgomery 

Moody 

Moran 

Morella 

MorrlaoD 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Myers 

Natcher 

Neal  (MA) 

Neal  (NO 

Nichols 

Nowak 

Nussle 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Olver 

Ortiz 

Orton 

Owens  (NY) 

Oxley 

Packard 

Pallone 

Panetta 

Parker 

Pastor 

Patterson 

Paxon 

Payne  (VA) 

Peaae 

Pelosi 

Penny 

Perkins 

Peterson  (FL) 

Peterson  (MN) 

Petri 

Pickett 

Pickle 

Porter 

Poshard 

Price 

Pursell 

Quillen 

Rahall 

Ramstad 

Rangel 

Ravenel 

Ray 

Reed 

Regula 

Rhodes 

Richardson 

Ridge 

Riggs 

Rinaldo 

Roberts 

Roe 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Ros-Lehtinen 

Rose 

Rostenkowski 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rowland 


Roybal 

Russo 

Sangmeister 

Santorum  . 

Sarpalius 

Sava^ 

Sawyer 

Saxton 

Schaefer 

Schlff 

Schroeder 

Schulze 

Schumer 

Sensenbrenner 

Serrano 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shays 

Shuster 

Sikorski 

Slslsky 

Skaggs 

Skeen 

Slattery 

Slaughter 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (OR) 

Smith  (TX) 

Snowe 

Solarz 

Solomon 

Spence 

Spratt 

SUlUngs 

Steams 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

Studds 

Stump 

Sundquist 

Swift 

Synar 

Tallon 

Tanner 

Taylor  (MS) 

Taylor  (NO 

Thomas  (CA) 

Thomas  (GA) 

Thomas  (WY) 

Thornton 

Torres 

Torricelll 

Towns 

Traflcant 

Traxler 

Unsoeld 

Upton 

Valentine 

Vander  Jagt 

Vento 

Visclosky 

Volkmer 

Vucanovich 

Walsh 

Washington 

Waters 

Waxman 

Weber 

Weiss 

Weldon 

Wheat 

Whitten 

Wilson 

Wolf 

Wolpe 

Wyden 

Wylie 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young  (FL) 

Zeliff 

Zimmer 
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The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roUcall  374 
Members  have  recorded  their  presence 
by  electronic  device. 

Under  the  rule,  further  proceedings 
under  the  call  are  dispensed  with. 


APPROVAL  OF  JOURNALS  OF  JAN- 
UARY 22.  1992.  AND  JANUARY  24. 
1992 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journals  of  January  22,  1992 
and  January  24,  1992  and  announces  to 
the  House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1  of  rule  I,  these 
Journals  stand  approved. 


PLEDGE  OF  ALLEGIANCE 

The  SPEAKER.  Will  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Barton],  come  for- 
ward and  lead  the  House  in  the  Pledge 
of  Allegiance? 

Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas  led  the  Pledge 
of  Allegiance  as  follows: 

I  pledge  allegiance  to  the  Flag  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  of  America,  and  to  the  Republic  for 
which  it  stands,  one  nation  under  God,  Indi- 
visible, with  liberty  and  Justice  for  all. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Hallen,  one  of  its  clerks  announced 
that  the  Senate  has  passed  with  an 
amendment  in  which  the  concurrence 
of  the  House  is  requested,  a  bill  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title: 

H.R.  2720.  An  act  to  extend  for  one  year  the 
authorization  of  appropriations  for  the  pro- 
grams under  the  Child  Abuse  Prevention  and 
Treatment  Act  and  the  Family  Violence  Pre- 
vention and  Services  Act,  and  for  certain 
programs  relating  to  adoption  opportunities, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendment  to 
the  bill  (H.R.  2720)  "An  act  to  extend 
for  1  year  the  authorizations  of  appro- 
priations for  the  programs  under  the 
Child  Abuse  Prevention  and  Treatment 
Act  and  the  Family  Violence  Preven- 
tion and  Services  Act,  and  for  certain 
programs  relating  to  adoption  opportu- 
nities, and  for  other  purposes,"  re- 
quests a  conference  with  the  House  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  appoints  Mr.  Dodd,  Mr. 
Kennedy,  Mr.  Adams.  Mr.  Hatch,  and 
Mr.  Coats,  to  be  the  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  a  bill  and  a  concur- 
rent resolution  of  the  following  titles, 
in  which  the  concurrence  of  the  House 
is  requested: 


DThis  symbol  represents  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  D  1407  is  2:07  p.m. 
Matter  set  in  this  typeface  indicates  words  inserted  or  appended,  rather  than  spoken,  by  a  Member  of  the  House  on  the  floor. 
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An  act  to  provide  for  an  architec- 

ind  engineering  design  competition  for 

cinstruction,  renovation,  and  repair  of 

public  buildings,  and  for  ottier  pur- 

and 

.  Res.  43.  Concurrent  resolution  con- 

the  emancipation  of  the  Baha'i  com- 

of  Iran. 


C  )n. 
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CPMMITTEE  TO  NOTIFY  THE 
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Reserved.  That  a  committee  of  two  Mem- 
appointed  by  the  Speaker  on  the  part 
House  of  Representatives  to  Join  with 
comyiittee  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  to  no- 
President  of  the  United  States  that 
of  each  House  has  assembled  and 
is  ready  to  receive  any  communica- 
he  may  be  pleased  to  make. 

resolution  was  agreed  to. 
liotion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
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GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
leged  resolution  (H.  Res.  328)  and 
its  immediate  consideration. 
Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 


H.  Res.  328 


SPEAKER.  The  Chair  appoints 

of  the  committee  on  the 

the  House  to  join  a  committee 

part  of  the  Senate  to  notify  the 

of  the  United  States  that  a 

quoruin  of  each  House  has  been  assem- 

ind  that  Congress  is  ready  to  re- 

my  communication  that  he  may 

;ased    to    make,    the   gentleman 

ilissouri  [Mr.  Gephardt]  and  the 

gentl4man  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Michel]. 


NC  TFICATION  TO  THE  SENATE 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
privilfged  resolution  (H.  Res.  329)  and 
its  immediate  consideration. 
Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 


ask 

The 
lows 

H.  Res.  329 

Resoled,  That  the  Clerk  of  the  House  in- 
form t  le  Senate  that  a  quorum  of  the  House 
is  pres  nt  and  that  the  House  is  ready  to  pro- 
ceed with  business. 


resolution  was  agreed  to. 

to  reconsider  was  laid  on 


D  1230 

LONGEVITY  RECORD  SET  BY 
JAMIE  WHITTEN 

(MrJ  FOLEY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
missic  n  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minut  i  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
mark: .) 

Mr.  ^OLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  January 
6  our  good  friend  and  colleague,  the 
gentle  man  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Whit- 
ten],  Jserved  his   18.325th  day   in   the 


House  of  Representatives,  and  today 
begins  his  52d  session  serving  as  a 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. [Applause.] 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  on  January  6, 
1963,  that  then  Majority  Leader  Carl 
Albert  addressed  the  Speaker  of  the 
House,  John  McCormack,  to  note  that 
Carl  Vinson  had  just  exceeded  the  lon- 
gevity record  set  by  Sam  Rayburn. 
However,  Mr.  Speaker,  neither  of  them 
compares  with  the  record  of  50  years 
and  2  months  service,  nearly  one-quar- 
ter of  the  history  of  this  Republic  that 
has  been  recorded,  and  served  with 
greater  distinction  than  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Whttten]. 

Mr.  Speaker,  he  has  seen  nine  Presi- 
dents of  the  United  States  come  and 
go,  and,  as  Dean  of  the  House,  he  has 
sworn  in  every  Speaker  for  the  last 
eight  Congresses.  He  came  here  a 
month  before  Pearl  Harbor  and  has 
participated  in  some  of  the  greatest  de- 
velopments in  our  country's  history. 

Since  1949,  except  for  a  brief  interreg- 
num, he  has  been  the  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Rural  Development, 
Agriculture  and  Related  Agencies  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  the 
longest  service  of  any  subcommittee 
chairman  of  Appropriations  in  history. 
From  that  post  he  has  fought  for  crop 
subsidies,  rural  electrification,  soil 
conservation,  and  rural  home  loan  pro- 
grams to  help  transform  rural  Amer- 
ica. 

But  his  impact  has  extended  far  be- 
yond agriculture.  Indeed  there  are  few 
areas  of  public  life  that  do  not  bear  his 
mark.  He  has  used  his  power  as  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions to  effect  his  philosophy  that  the 
Nation's  wealth  is  not  measured  by 
money  primarily,  but  by  its  human  and 
physical  assets. 

We  all  know  that  Mississippi,  espe- 
cially the  First  District,  has  received 
its  fair  share  of  Federal  help.  But  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Whit- 
ten]  has  seen  to  it  that  the  national 
programs  do  in  fact  have  national  im- 
pact, and  he  has  probably  helped  just 
about  every  Member  of  this  House  with 
some  special  local  need. 

His  influence  comes  from  his  posi- 
tion, but  not  just  from  his  position.  No 
one  begrudges  his  power  because  a  sim- 
ple fact  is  that  no  Member  here  serves 
with  greater  grace  or  charm  or 
gentleness  or  purpose  than  does  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Whtt- 
ten]. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  newest  Member  of 
the  House,  th«i  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Blackwell],  has  served 
for  a  little  over  2  months.  I  hope  he 
will  not  mind  if  I  say  publicly  that,  if 
he  reaches  the  record  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Whttten],  he  will 
reach  it  in  the  month  of  January  2042, 
and,  if  he  should  reach  that  greater  pe- 
riod of  service  and  become,  of  course, 
the  most  senior  Member  in  history.  I 
think  he  will  find  in  looking  back  on 


his  career  that  one  of  his  greatest 
friends,  and  supporters  and  helpers,  as 
he  has  been  to  all  Members  of  this 
body.  Democrat  and  Republican,  has 
been  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Whttten]. 

Congratulations,  Mr.  Chairman. 

[Applause.] 


DAILY  HOUR  OF  MEETING 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer 
a  privileged  resolution  (H.  Res.  330)  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  330 

Resolved,  That  until  otherwise  ordered,  the 
hour  of  meeting  of  the  House  shall  be  noon 
on  Mondays  and '  Tuesdays;  2  o'clock  post 
meridiem  on  Wednesdays;  11  o'clock  ante 
meridiem  on  all  other  days  of  the  week  up  to 
and  including  May  15.  1992;  and  that  from 
May  16.  1992,  until  the  end  of  the  second  ses- 
sion, the  hour  of  daily  meeting  of  the  House 
shall  be  noon  on  Mondays  and  Tuesdays  and 
10  o'clock  ante  meridiem  on  all  other  days  of 
the  week. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBERS  OF 
ADVISORY  COMMITTEE  OF  THE 
WHITE  HOUSE  CONFERENCE  ON 
INDIAN  EDUCATION 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  5506(a)  of  Public  Law 
100-297,  the  Chair  on  April  25,  1991,  des- 
ignated the  following  members  to  the 
Advisory  Committee  of  the  White 
House  Conference  on  Indian  Education 
on  the  part  of  the  House: 

Mr.  Campbell  of  Colorado; 

Mr.  Barrett  of  Nebraska; 

Mr.  Don  Barlow  of  Spokane,  WA; 

Mr.  Joseph  Martin  of  Kayenta,  AZ; 
and 

Mrs.  Kathryn  D.  Manuelito  of  Albu- 
querque, NM. 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBERS  OF 
WHITE  HOUSE  CONFERENCE  ON 
INDIAN  EDUCATION 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  5503(b)  of  Public  Law 
100-297,  the  Chair  selects  the  following 
participants  to  the  White  House  Con- 
ference on  Indian  Education  on  the 
part  of  the  House: 

Mr.  Barrett  of  Nebraska; 

Mr.  Campbell  of  Colorado; 

Mr.  Miller  of  California; 

Mr.  Faleomavaeoa  of  American 
Samoa; 

Ms.  Melvina  Phillips  of  Huntsville, 
AL; 

Ms.  Anita  Bradley  Pfeiffer  of  Window 
Rock,  AZ; 

Mr.  Leroy  N.  Shingoitewa  of  Tuba 
City,  AZ; 

Ms.  Jane  B.  Wilson  of  Flagstaff,  AZ; 


Ms.  Theresa  Natoni   Price   of  Mesa, 
AZ; 

Ms.   Isabelle   Deschinney  of  Window 
Rock,  AZ; 

Mr.    Jack    C.    Jackson    of    Window 
Rock,  AZ; 

Mr.  Grayson  Noley  of  Scottsdale,  AZ; 

Mr.  Dean  C.  Jackson  of  Chinle,  AZ; 

Mr.  Mitchell  Burns  of  Scottsdale,  AZ; 

Mr.  Matthew  Levario  of  Scottsdale, 
AZ; 

Ms.  Kathryn  Stevens  of  Phoenix,  AZ; 

Mr.  Gilbert  Innis  of  Phoenix,  AZ; 

Ms.  Linda  S.  Santillan  of  Fremont, 
CA; 

Mr.    Orie    Medicinebull    of  Auberry, 
CA; 

Ms.  Peggy  Ann  Vega  of  Bishop,  CA; 

Mr.  Monty  Bengochia  of  Bishop,  CA; 

Ms.  Debra  Echo-Hawk  of  Boulder,  CO; 

Ms.    Josephine    M.    North    of   Holly- 
wood, FL; 

Mr.  Billy  Cypress  of  Miami,  FL; 

Mr.  Adrian  Pushetonegua  of  Tama. 
lA; 

Mr.  Terry  D.  Martin  of  Franklin,  LA; 

Mr.  Thomas  G.  Miller  of  Cooks,  MI; 

Mr.  John  Hatch  of  Sault  Ste.  Marie, 
MI; 

Ms.  Sharon  Kota  of  Port  Huron,  MI; 

Mr.  Paul  Johnson  of  Haslett,  MI; 

Ms.  Pam  Dunham  of  East  Lansing, 
MI; 

Mr.  Donald  E.  Wiesen  of  Cloouet,  MN; 

Ms.  Rosemary  Christensen  of  Duluth, 
MN; 

Ms.  Donna  L.  Buckles  of  Poplar,  MT; 

Mrs.    Karen  Cornelius-Fenton  of  St. 
Ignatius,  MT; 

Ms.  Bernadette  Dimas  of  Poplar,  MT; 

Ms.   Tracie   Ann  McDonald-Buckless 
of  Ronan,  MT; 

Mrs.     Janine    Pease-Windy    Boy    of 
Lodge  Grass,  MT; 

Ms.  Jean  Peterson  of  Las  Vegas,  NV; 

Mr.  Joseph  Abeyta  of  Santa  Fe,  NM; 

Ms.      Genevieve      R.      Jackson      of 
Kirtland,  NM; 

Mr.  Paul  Tosa  of  Jemez  Pueblo,  NM; 

Ms.  Mary  T.  Cohoe  of  Pine  Hill,  NM; 

Mr.  Melvin  H.  Martinez  of  Espanola, 
NM; 

Mr.  William  A.  Mitchell  of  Bombay, 
NY; 

Ms.    Michele    Dean    Stock    of   Great 
Valley,  NY; 

Mrs.  Betty  Jane  Mangum  of  Raleigh, 
NC; 

Ms.   Wanda  M.   Carter  of  Charlotte, 
NC; 

Mrs.  Mary  Jo  Cole  of  Tahlequah,  OK; 

Mr.  Jim  Quetone  of  Tahlequah,  OK; 

Mr.  Ray  Henson  of  Talihina,  OK; 

Ms.  Nita  Magdalena  of  Shawnee,  OK; 

Mr.  David  M.  Gipp  of  Mandan,  ND; 

Mr.  Sylvester  G.  Sahme,  Sr.  of  Warm 
Springs,  OR; 

Ms.  LaVonhe  Lobert-Edmo  of  Salem, 
OR; 

Mr.     Anthony    Whirlwind    Horse    of 
Pine  Ridge,  SD; 

Ms.  Sue  Braswell  of  Nashville,  TN; 

Ms.     Annette    Arkeketa    of    Corpus 
Christi,  TX; 

Mr.    Edward    Sandoval,    III    of   Fort 
Worth.  TX; 


Mr.  Clayton  J.  Small  of  Chattaroy, 
WA; 

Ms.  Darlena  Watt-Pal  man teer  of 
Nespelem,  WA; 

Ms.  Letoy  Eike  of  Seattle,  WA; 

Mr.  Daniel  lyall  of  Spokane,  WA; 

Mr.  David  C.  Bonga  of  Spokane,  WA; 

Ms.  LaVerne  Lane-Oreiro  of  Bel- 
lingham,  WA; 

Ms.  Marion  Forsman-Boushie  of 
Indianola,  WA; 

Mr.  Don  A.  Barlow  of  Spokane,  WA; 

Mr.  Joseph  Martin  of  Kayenta,  AZ; 

Mrs.  Kathryn  D.  Manuelito  of  Albu- 
querque, NM; 

Mr.  Eddie  Brown  of  Washington,  DC; 

Mr.  Ed  Parisian  of  Washington,  DC; 

Mr.  Tim  Wapato  of  Washington,  DC; 

Mr.  John  W.  Tippeconnic  III  of  Wash- 
ington, DC; 

Mr.  Eddie  Tullis  of  Atmore,  AL; 

Mr.  Andrew  Lorrentine  of  Bells,  AZ; 

Mr.  Linus  Everting  of  Washington. 
DC; 

Mr.  Roger  Iron  Cloud  of  Washington, 
DC;  and 

Ms.  Kathleen  Annette  of  Bemidji, 
MN. 


D  1240 

APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBERS  OF 
COMMISSION  ON  BROADCASTING 
TO  THE  PEOPLE'S  REPUBLIC  OF 
CHINA 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  243(a)(2)  of  Public  Law  102- 
138,  the  Chair  appoints  the  following 
members  to  the  Commission  on  Broad- 
casting to  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  on  the  part  of  the  House: 

Mr.  Ben  J.  Wattenberg  of  Washing- 
ton, DC;  and 

Mr.  Leonard  H.  Marks  of  Washington, 
DC. 


APPOINTMENT      AS      MEMBER     OF 
COMMISSION    ON    BROADCASTING 
TO  THE  PEOPLE'S   REPUBLIC  OF 
CHINA 
The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 

the  following  communication  from  the 

Honorable  Robert  H.  Michel,  minority 

leader: 

HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES, 

Washington,  DC,  January  14, 1992. 
Hon.  Thomas  S.  Foley, 

Speaker  of  the  House,  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  DC. 
DKAR  Mr.  Speaker:  On  November  22.  1991  I 
notified  the  President  of  my  appointment  of 
Mr.  Steven  Mosher  of  Upland.  California,  and 
Mr.  James  L.  Tyson  of  Darien.  Connecticut, 
to  the  Commission  on  Broadcasting  to  the 
People's  Republic  of  China  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  set  forth  in  Public  Law 
102-138. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Robert  H.  Michel. 

Minority  l^eader. 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBER  OF  NA- 
TIONAL   ADVISORY    COUNCIL    ON 
THE     PUBLIC     SERVICE     ACT    OF 
1990 
The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 

the  following  communication  from  the 


Honorable    Bob    Michel,    Republican 
leader: 

HOUSE  OF  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC,  January  27,  1992. 
Hon.  Thomas  S.  Foley, 
Speaker  of  the  House,  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  DC. 
Dear    Mr.    Speaker:    Pursuant    to    Sec. 
5(a)(2)  of  Public  Law   101-363.  I  hereby  ap- 
point the  gentlewoman  from  Maryland,  Mrs. 
Morella,  to  serve  as  a  member  of  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  Council  on  the  Public  Serv- 
ice Act  of  1990. 

Sincerely  yours, 

BOB  MICHEL, 

Republican  Leader. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER 

The  SPEAKER.  Pending  the  return  of 
the  committee  appointed  to  notify  the 
President  on  the  part  of  the  House  that 
the  House  and  Senate  are  prepared  to 
receive  any  communications  from  him. 
the  Chair  will  receive  1-minute  re- 
quests from  the  Members  of  the  House. 


TRIBUTE      TO      THE      HONORABLE 
JAMIE    WHITTEN,    DEAN    OF   THfi 
HOUSE   AND    DEAN   OF   THE   MIS- 
SISSIPPI DELEGATION 
(Mr.  MONTGOMERY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
(lis  r6iTi3J*ks  ) 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr..  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  Chair  for  giving  me  this  op- 
portunity to  speak. 

I  had  the  privilege  of  coming  to  the 
well  of  this  Chamber  on  November  5, 
1991,  to  announce  that  on  that  day  the 
dean  of  our  Mississippi  delegation  and 
the  dean  of  this  House,  Congressman 
Jamie  Whttten,  marked  his  50th  anni- 
versary of  service  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

I  would  point  out  to  my  colleagues 
that  the  Speaker  has  talked  about  this 
today,  but  I  thought  that  as  the  next 
ranking  Member  to  Mr.  Written  on 
our  Mississippi  congressional  delega- 
tion, I  would  also  like  to  make  brief 
comments. 

It  is  my  honor  today  to  again  come 
to  the  well  to  pay  tribute  to  Mr.  Whtt- 
ten. On  January  6,  1992,  he  broke  the 
record  of  the  late  Congrressman  Carl 
Vinson  of  Georgia,  and  he  has  now  be- 
come the  longest  serving  American  in 
the  history  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Mr.  Vinson's  record  was  50  years, 
2  months,  and  13  days.  Elach  day  Mr. 
Whttten  serves  now  will  add  to  this,  I 
believe,  almost  unbreakable  record. 

His  colleagues  in  the  Mississippi  del- 
egation are  proud  of  Mr.  Whttten,  as 
are  all  his  fellow  Mississippians.  The 
Mississippi  Society  of  Washington  will 
pay  tribute  to  him  on  February  5  with 
a  reception  in  his  honor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  say  this:  Mr. 
Whttten,  I  know  I  speak  for  all  of  our 
colleagues  today  when  I  say  that  we  sa- 
lute you  for  a  lifetime  of  service  not 
only  to  our  State  but  to  our  great  Na- 
tion. 
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TAX  BELIEF  AND  JOBS  CREATION 
SHC  ULD  BE  FEATURED  IN  STATE 
OF    THE  UNION  MESSAGE 

(Mr.    PAXON   asked  and   was   given 
pernii  «ion  to  address  the  House  for  1 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
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PAXON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  about  8 
the    President    will    enter    this 
and  deliver  his  annual  State 
Union  address  to  the  Nation.  I 
■jhe  President  speaks  forcefully 
heads  of  this  Congress  and  di- 
to  the  American  people.  I  am 
that  he  will  tell  America  of 
need  for  tax  relief  and  jobs 
about    the    need    for  an    in- 
in  the  personal  exemption,  tax 
for  minor  children,  individual 
accounts,  a  tax  credit  for 
ne  home  buyers  and  those  who 
Afnerican  cars,  as  well  as  cuts  in 
gains  and  reestablishing  invest- 
ax  credits  to  create  jobs. 
:,he  President  cannot  do  it  alone. 
Congress  is  serious  about  get- 
economy  growing  again,  it  can 
economic  growth,  and  do  so  now 
bickering  and  no  gamesman- 
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Mr.  ^peaker.  I  urge  the  President  to 
challe  ige  Congress  with  a  deadline,  a 
(jate  by  which  this  Congress  shall 
economic  growth  and  job  cre- 
and    then    America    will    see 
hethtr  or  not  this  Congress  is  serious 
getting  America  back  to  work 
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CRUCIAL  ISSUE  OF  HEALTH 
CARE 

MAZZOLI  asked  and  was  given 
to  address  the  House  for  1 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 


/lAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Janu- 

along  with  many  other  Members 

House,  I  had  a  public  forum  at 

in    Louisville,    KY,    on    health 

Over    300    people    attended    my 

Fifty  people  took  the  time  to 

md  deliver  messages.  We  did  not 

a  consensus  on  what  should  be 

1  ut  we  established  that  there  is  a 

]  iroblem  with  health  care  in  the 

States. 

Tonikht,  in  a  few  hours,  just  a  few 
feet  fn  »m  where  I  am  now  standing,  the 
President  will  deliver  his  State  of  the 
Message.  I  hope  that  the  Presi- 
dfevotes  a  great  deal  of  his  time  to 
qujestion  of  health  care.  I  hope  he 
it.  But  I  hope  that  what  I  have 
ip  to  now  is  not  the  sum  of  his 
remarl  :s  tonight.  I  hope  he  does  not 
recomi  nend  simply  to  give  the  people 
credits  or  some  type  of  tax  deduc- 
let  the  people  go  out  in  the 
care  market  and  fend  for  them- 


a  id 


very  much  for  the  free  market. 

thir<k    the    unfettered,    unregulated 

system  operates,  for  the  most 

\^ry  well,  but  it  does  not  operate 

the  health  care  field. 


I  hope,  therefore.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  President  does  not  just  cut  the  peo- 
ple loose  to  sink  or  swim  in  the  ocean 
of  health  care  reform  because  I  fear 
that  too  many  of  them  may  sink. 


A  COORDINATED  EFFORT  NEEDED 
IN  THE  WAR  ON  DRUGS 

(Mr.  SMITH  of  Texas  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
fighting  the  scourge  of  illegal  drug 
abuse  must  be  done  at  every  level  be- 
cause the  war  on  drugs  cannot  be  won 
on  only  one  battlefront. 

Not  only  must  our  communities  and 
schools  work  together  to  curb  drug  de- 
mand, but  our  Federal  Government 
must  work  internationally  to  combat 
the  problem  of  drug  supply. 

The  importance  of  the  drug  summit 
to  be  held  next  month  in  San  Antonio 
cannot  be  underscored.  President  Bush 
and  the  leaders  of  six  Latin  American 
nations  will  convene  to  coordinate 
their  counternarcotics  operations. 

Supply  reduction  is  the  key  to  driv- 
ing down  drug  use.  The  national  drug 
control  strategy  concentrates  on  drug 
trafficking  organizations  and  targets 
broad-based  efforts  in  interdiction  to 
prevent  drugs  from  entering  the  United 
States. 

An  example  of  our  progress  can  be 
seen  in  1991  when  Customs,  the  Border 
Patrol,  and  the  Coast  Guard  made  over 
n,OQO  drug-related  arrests,  and  seized 
229,000  pounds  of  cocaine  and  3,(XK) 
pounds  of  heroin. 

The  President's  strategy  can  help  us 
succeed  in  the  war  on  drugs. 


THE  PROBLEM  OF  THE  FEDERAL 
DEFICIT 

(Mr.  DERRICK  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  President,  we 
await  your  address  to  the  Nation  this 
evening.  We  await  it  and  we  anticipate 
that  what  we  are  going  to  hear,  here  in 
the  Congress 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  will  address  the  Speak- 
er and  not  the  President. 

Mr.  DERRICK.  We  look  forward  to 
working  together  with  the  administra- 
tion to  bring  about  a  new  economic 
policy  for  this  country. 

We  would  recall  that  as  we  went  into 
the  1980's.  we  were  the  largest  creditor 
Nation  in  the  world.  Today  we  are  the 
largest  debtor  Nation.  As  we  began  the 
1980's.  we  had  a  national  annual  deficit 
of  some  $60  billion.  It  now  approaches 
$220  billion.  As  we  began  the  1980's.  we 
had  a  debt  that  had  been  accumulated 
over  a  200-year  period  of  some  $1  tril- 
lion. Today  it  approaches  $4  trillion. 


January  28,  1992 

D  1250 

I  say  this  to  say  that  the  policies  of 
the  1980's  have  not  worked.  I  ask  not 
for  a  quick  fix.  The  people  of  this  coun- 
try are  not  interested  in  a  dollar-a-day 
tax  refund.  They  are  interested  in 
being  guaranteed  that  they  are  going 
to  have  jobs  throughout  the  balance  of 
this  century  and  well  into  the  21st  cen- 
tury. 


January  28,  1992 
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THE  HOUSE  SPENDING 
ACCOUNTABILITY  ACT 

(Mr.  GUNDERSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  GUNDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
are  back  here  at  the  beginning  of  the 
second  session  of  this  Congress,  but  I 
would  like  to  call  the  attention  of 
Members  to  the  last  day  of  the  first 
session. 

Mr.  Speaker,  you  may  recall  in  our 
rush  to  get  out  of  town  we  committed 
$25  billion  to  the  Resolution  Trust  Cor- 
poration and  $30  billion  to  the  FDIC. 
both  without  a  recorded  vote.  Fifty- 
five  billion  dollars  was  spent  that  last 
afternoon  without  a  recorded  vote  so 
that  we  could  return  and  hide  and  go 
wherever  we  wanted  to  go. 

But  that  was  only  part  of  the  story. 
In  addition  to  that,  in  1991  the  House 
approved  by  voice  vote  $392  billion 
through  appropriations  conference  re- 
ports, including  $13  billion  for  two  con- 
tinuing resolutions  and  $65  billion  in 
direct  spending  bills,  all  on  voice  votes. 
So  I  am  suggesting  that  we  get  off  to  a 
much  more  accountable  start  in  this, 
the  second  session. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  introducing 
the  House  Spending  Accountability 
Act,  which  would  simply  require  that 
recorded  votes  must  be  taken  on  prior- 
ity spending  bills.  The  public  deserves 
to  know  how  we  stand  and  how  we 
vote. 


TIME  FOR  A  NEW  AGENDA 

(Mr.  FROST  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  FROST.  Mr.  Speaker,  tonight 
marks  the  real  first  day  of  the  12th 
year  of  the  Reagan-Bush  administra- 
tion. We  have  had  11  years  of  a  Repub- 
lican philosophy  that  has  taken  the 
country  into  massive  deficits  and  has 
resulted  in  the  current  economic  hard- 
ships people  feel  all  over  this  Nation. 

It  is  time  for  a  break  from  the  past. 
It  is  time  for  a  road  map  for  the  future. 

I,  along  with  the  rest  of  the  Nation, 
will  be  listening  carefully  to  what 
President  Bush  has  to  say  tonight  in 
his  State  of  the  Union  Address.  The 
ball  is  in  his  court.  He  needs  to  provide 
the  leadership  to  create  jobs,  to  make 
our  tax  system  more  equitable  and  to 


guarantee  health  care  for  all  our  peo- 
ple. And  he  needs  to  get  tough  with  the 
Japanese  and  our  other  trading  part- 
ners who  are  harming  American  work- 
ers. 

Once  the  President  has  presented  his 
program,  Democrats  will  be  prepared 
to  respond  and  to  initiate  our  own  pro- 
posals in  those  areas  where  he  falls 
short. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  time  to  end  the 
failed  policies  of  the  last  11  years.  It's 
time  for  a  new  agenda— either  from 
this  President  or  from  someone  else. 


CONGRESS  SHOULD  HEED 
PRESIDENT'S  CALL  FOR  ACTION 

(Mr.  ROTH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  tonight  in 
this  Chamber  the  President  will  deliver 
his  State  of  the  Union  Address.  We  all 
know  that  the  President  is  going  to 
have  a  call  for  action,  and  action  is 
what  our  country  needs. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  just  completed  47 
townhall  meetings  throughout  north- 
east Wisconsin.  Over  and  over  again 
Wisconsinites  have  told  me  what  your 
constituents  are  telling  you.  that  they 
want  an  end  to  the  bickering  and  an 
end  to  political  in-fighting  here  on 
Capitol  Hill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  American  people 
want  solutions.  They  want  united  ac- 
tion by  all  branches  of  government, 
and  they  want  our  country's  leaders  to 
take  action. 

So  when  the  President  calls  for  ac- 
tion this  evening.  I  hope  that  Members 
in  this  House  will  act  without  delay, 
and  let  us  work  with  our  President  for 
the  good  of  this  country. 


REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  TO 
NOTIFY  THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  your 
committee  on  the  part  of  the  House  to 
join  a  like  committee  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate  to  notify  the  President  of 
the  United  States  that  a  quorum  of 
each  House  has  been  assembled  and  is 
ready  to  receive  any  communication 
that  he  may  be  pleased  to  make  has 
performed  that  duty. 

Jvlr.  Speaker,  the  President  has  asked 
the;,  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
MIC31EL]  and  me  to  report  that  he  will 
be  pleased  to  deliver  his  message  at  9 
p.m.  tonight  to  a  joint  session  of  the 
t^o  Houses. 


JOINT  SESSION  OF  CONGRESS- 
STATE  OF  THE  UNION  ADDRESS 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  privileged  concurrent  resolution  (H. 
Con.  Res.  267)  and  ask  for  its  imme- 
diate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution, as  follows: 


H.  CON.  Res.  267 
Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives  (the 
Senate  concurring),  That  the  two  Houses  of 
Congress  assemble  in  the  Hall  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  on  Tuesday.  January  28. 
1992.  at  9  o'clock  post  meridian,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  receiving  such  communication  as  the 
President  of  the  United  States  shall  be 
pleased  to  make  to  them. 

The  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed 
to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  desires  to 
make  an  announcement. 

After  consultation  with  the  majority 
and  minority  leaders,  and  with  their 
consent  and  approval,  the  Chair  an- 
nounces that  tonight  when  the  Houses 
meet  in  joint  session  to  hear  an  address 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
only  the  doors  immediately  opposite 
the  Speaker  and  those  on  his  left  and 
right  will  be  open. 

No  one  will  be  allowed  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  who  does  not  have  the  privi- 
lege of  the  floor  of  the  House. 

Due  to  the  large  attendance  which  is 
anticipated,  the  Chair  feels  that  the 
rule  regarding  the  privilege  of  the  floor 
must  be  strictly  adhered  to. 

Children  of  Members  will  not  be  per- 
mitted on  the  floor,  and  the  coopera- 
tion of  all  Members  is  requested. 


AUTHORIZING    THE     SPEAKER    TO 
DECLARE      RECESSES      AT      ANY 
TIME    ON    TODAY,     SUBJECT    TO 
THE  CALL  OF  THE  CHAIR 
Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  may  be  in 
order  at  any  time  today  for  the  Speak- 
er to  declare  recesses,  subject  to  the 
call  ot-the  Cha4r,  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
ceiving in  joint  session  the  President  of 
the  United  States. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 
There  was  no  objection. 


DISPENSING        WITH        CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  BUSINESS  ON 

WEDNESDAY  NEXT 

"Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  business 
in  order  on  Calendar  Wednesday  of  this 
week  may  be  dispensed  with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ADJOURNMENT  FROM  THURSDAY, 
JANUARY  30,  1992,  TO  MONDAY, 
FEBRUARY  3,  1992 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
House  adjourns  on  Thursday.  January 


30,  1992.  it  adjourn  to  meet  at  noon  on 
Monday.  February  3,  1992. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


COMMEMORATION  OF  THE  150TH 
ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  MACE 

(Mr.  GEPHARDT  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  suidress  the  House 
for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker.  150 
years  ago,  when  the  27th  Congress 
gathered  in  the  old  House  Chamber,  the 
historic  mace  we  have  before  us  was 
used  for  the  very  first  time  on  Decem- 
ber 29,  1841. 

This  silver  and  ebony  mace  is  the 
symbol  of  authority  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  to  quote  our  first 
Speaker.  Frederick  Muhlenburg:  "A 
proper  symbol  of  office"  for  the  Ser- 
geant at  Arms. 

The  mace  we  honor  today  was  com- 
missioned in  August  1841.  by  Speaker 
John  White.  It  is  an  exquisite  example 
of  the  silversmith's  art,  and  remains  a 
visible  reminder  that  our  National  Leg- 
islature has  roots  in  the  traditions  of 
the  Roman  Republic  and  the  British 
Parliament. 

During  the  77th  Congress,  when  the 
mace  began  its  second  century  of  use, 
an  occasion  which  apparently  went  un- 
noticed and  unrecognized,  Jamie  Whit- 
ten  had  served  a  month  and  a  half  the 
first  of  his  25  terms,  in  the  House,  and 
Sam  Rayburn  had  just  begun  his  tenure 
as  Speaker.  Also  present  in  the  House 
during  this  time  was  Thomas 
D'Alesandro.  a  second  term  Member 
from  Maryland  and  Nancy  Pelosi's  fa- 
ther, as  well  as  John  D.  Dingell.  father 
of  Chairman  John  Dingell. 

G.K.  Chesterton  once  wrote: 

The  disadvantage  of  men  not  knowing  the 
past  Is  that  they  do  not  know  the  present. 
History  is  a  hill  or  high  point  of  vantage, 
from  which  alone  men  see  the  town  In  which 
they  live  or  the  age  In  which  they  are  living. 

History  is  continuity,  and  celebrat- 
ing history — especially  the  history  of 
this  institution— reminds  us  that  we 
are  part  of  a  larger  tradition  of  rep- 
resentative democracy.  And  it  grives  us 
an  ideal  to  live  up  to  as  Congress  con- 
fronts the  issues  before  the  American 
people  today. 

These  are  historic  times  in  which  we 
live,  and  an  especially  appropriate 
time  to  remember  the  strength  and  the 
vitality  and,  yes,  the  living  history  of 
this  institution  and  its  capacity  for 
greatness. 

Since  1841,  this  emblem  of  the  au- 
thority of  the  House  of  Representatives 
has  borne  silent  witness  to  the  proceed- 
ings of  this  Chamber.  We  take  great 
pride  today  in  recognizing  and  cele- 
brating its  150th  year  of  service  to  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  lEPHARDT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tlemai  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  VIICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  di  itinguished  majority  leader  for 
yieldir  g. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  honored  to  join 
the  ge  itleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Gep 
HARDT  in  commemorating  the  150th 
annive  rsary  of  the  mace,  the  symbol  of 
author  Ity  and  order  in  the  House  of 
Repre^ntatives. 
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sotnetimes  seems  that  in  the  House 

is  more  ephemeral  than  perma- 

There  is  a  constant  shift  of  alle- 

in   which   Members  form   tem- 

alliances    on    new    bills,    new 

Memb^  are  elected,  and  old  Members 

one  way  or  another. 

amidst    the    swirl    of    events, 

the  tumult  and  change,  we  can 

the  right  of  the  Speaker's  chair 
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refninds  us  of  the  continuity,  the 

and   the    permanence   of   the 

yes,  and  of  our  Republic.  If  any 

elver  gets  the  idea  that  he  or  she 

irre  >laceable,  the  mace  tells  us  by 

sil<  nt  but  eloquent  presence  that 

n  latters  is  not  the  individual  but 

ins  dilution  itself. 

nace  and  the  authority  it  sym- 

Is   a  striking   and   visible   re^ 

of  a  great  and  invisible  power, 

is  the  power  of  a  free  people 

their  own  Representatives. 

syfnbol  cannot  command  respect, 

an  remind  us  by  its  very  pres- 

ideas  and  realities  that  deserve 

That   is   what   the  mace 

day  we  are  in  session. 

glad  to  be  able  to  join  with  the 

an    from    Missouri    [Mr.    Gep- 

the    distinguished     majority 

to  pay  tribute  to  the  mace  that 

,  I  guess  as  a  Congressman  on 

day  35  years  ago. 

then,  as  a  freshman  Member  of 

I  was  in  awe  of  what  the 

represented.  Yes,  and  35  years  has 

dls  ^inguished  the  sense  of  awe  but 

n  ;reased  it. 

tpday,  as  I  look  behind  me  to  de- 

whether  I  should  address  the 

"Mr.  Speaker,"  the  mace  obvi- 

on  its  pedestal.  If  the  mace  is 

bjelow,  the  obvious  salutation  or 

beginning  is  "Mr.  Chairman" 

addressing  the  Committee  of  the 

flouse.  So  good  that  we  should 

n  this   institution   that  which 

gives  u  I  such  authority. 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  i  he  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Michel  |  for  this  fine  statement. 


WOR]  :iNG  WITH  THE  PRESIDENT 

(Ms.  JbLAURO  asked  and  was  given 
permiai  ion  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute] and  to  revise  and  extend  her  re- 
marks. 

Ms.  i)ELAURO.  Mr.  Speaker,  every 
day  I    read  the  papers  with   renewed 


amazement.  The  world  I  grew  up  in  is 
gone.  The  old  concepts  that  formed  our 
vision  and  controlled  our  actions  have 
been  swept  away. 

We  now  have  an  opportunity  as  re- 
markable as  that  given  to  the  people 
who  founded  this  country:  To  lead  the 
United  States  during  a  time  of  rapid 
change  into  a  future  full  of  possibili- 
ties and  promise. 

The  President  tonight  will  outline 
his  vision  of  that  future,  and  detail  his 
plan  to  lead  us  there.  I  look  forward  to 
hearing  what  the  President  has  to  say, 
and  to  working  with  him  during  this 
pivotal  point  in  history. 

The  needs  that  must  be  addressed  are 
clear  to  the  people  in  Connecticut.  As  I 
stood  with  them  in  the  unemployment 
lines  and  in  town  meetings,  they  asked 
for  new  initiatives  to  turn  the  economy 
around,  create  jobs,  and  provide  busi- 
nesses with  the  capital  to  invest  in  new 
enterprise. 

People,  with  and  without  jobs,  came 
to  me  with  horror  stories  about  the 
lack  of  adequate  health  care  and  the 
tremendous  expense  of  the  health  care 
they  do  get. 

Our  economy  needs  to  be  prepared  for 
global  competition  unlike  any  we  have 
ever  faced,  through  better  education, 
fair  trade  laws  that  break  down  inter- 
national barriers,  reform  of  our  bank- 
^ih^  industry,  and  a  strong  industrial 
policy. 

I  look  Tforward  to  tonights  message 
with  great  anticipation,  hoping  that 
the  President  will  offer  a  vision  of  our 
future  that  addresses  these  pressing 
concerns,  and  that  all  Americans  can 
follow. 


A  FAT-FREE  FRANK 

(Mr.  THOMAS  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  are  calls  for  a  new  agen- 
da, but  some  things  just  do  not  change. 
Polls  show  that  incumbents  are  in 
trouble.  Incumbent  Members  in  the 
House  are  In  trouble  for  one  big  reason, 
incumbent  arrogance. 

The  most  recent  example  is  the  she- 
nanigans with  the  frank.  Taxpayers  are 
now  learning  and  are  becoming  out- 
raged that  their  dollars  can  be  used  to 
send  campaign  informational  mailings 
to  people  who  are  outside  the  Member's 
district.  It  may  be  legal,  but  it  is  not 
right.  Let  me  repeat  that.  It  may  be 
legal,  but  it  is  not  right. 

I  am  introducing  a  bill  that  removes 
the  statutory  support  for  this  activity. 
This  bill  deserves  our  support.  I  hope 
Members  will  support  it.  Join  me  in  a 
fat-free  frank. 


AMERICA  IS  TIRED  OF  READING 
GEORGE'S  LIPS 

(Mr.  SCHUMER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 


minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  3'/2 
years  now  we  have  heard  a  lot  of 
speeches  by  President  Bush  on  what  he 
is  going  to  do.  Isn't  it  about  time  he 
did  some  of  it? 

The  President  promised  30  million 
jobs  in  8  years. 

Now  we  have  2  million  more  Ameri- 
cans out  of  work  than  when  he  took  of- 
fice. 

The  President  told  us  he  wanted  a 
comprehensive  health  care  proposal, 
but  it  is  disappearing  even  before  his 
speech  is  given. 

He  has  told  us  he  was  the  Education 
President,  but  Federal  aid  for  public 
education  is  half  what  it  was  a  decade 
ago. 

He  declared  war  on  drugs,  but  the 
streets  are  awash  in  cocaine  and  her- 
oin. 

Tonight,  he  comes  back  to  the  Hill 
for  his  fourth  State  of  the  Union  ad- 
dress. He  will  tell  us  how  he  wants  to 
revitalize  the  sagging  economy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  American  people 
are  clamoring  for  action.  They  are 
tired  of  reading  George  Bush's  lips.  Lip 
service  is  all  they  have  gotten  out  of 
Washington  for  too  long. 

They  want  the  President  and  Con- 
gress to  get  down  to  business,  espe- 
cially now,  when  millions  of  Americans 
are  feeling  real  pain  from  the  reces- 
sion. 

That  takes  more  than  speeches.  It 
takes  the  President  and  the  Congress 
talking  to  each  other,  not  past  each 
other.  It  takes  rolling  up  the  sleeves 
and  hard  work;  creative  thinking  and 
compromise  to  come  up  with  a  plan  to 
get  this  country  moving  again. 


STOP  WASTEFUL  GOVERNMENT 
SPENDING  SUPPORT  THOMAS 
FAT-FREE  FRANKING 

(Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  congressional  mailroom  was  very 
busy  last  week.  In  one  2-day  period,  58 
million  pieces  of  mail  were  sent  out. 
That  is  right.  Fifty-eight  million. 

Some  of  this  mail  was  legitimate 
constituent  correspondence,  but  much 
was  nothing  more  than  thinly  veiled 
campaign  propaganda,  sent  at  taxpayer 
expense  into  prospective  new  areas 
that  Members  might  represent. 

Yes,  some  Members  are  mailing  not 
into  their  existing  districts,  but  to  po- 
tentially new  areas. 

The  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Thomas],  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion, has  introduced  a  bill  to  stop  this 
unethical  practice.  The  bill  has  already 
been  endorsed  by  newspapers  with  as 
widely  different  editorial  viewpoints  as 
the  New  York  Times  and  the  Washing- 
ton Times. 
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The  bill  is  simple.  Members  of  Con- 
gress will  only  be  allowed  to  send  up- 
dates and  congressional  newsletters  to 
their  existing  constituents. 

The  House  leadership  is  pushing  for  a 
26-percent  Increase  in  Congress'  own 
in-house  budget  this  year.  There  is 
only  one  reason  for  such  a  huge  in- 
crease. Some  Congressmen  are  trying 
to  use  taxpayer  money  to  be  elected  to 
new,  post-redistricting  districts.  That 
is  unethical,  and  we  should  make  it  il- 
legal. 

Support  the  Thomas  fat-free  franking 
bill. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  PROPOSAL  ON 
HEALTH-CARE  REFORM  SIDE- 
TRACKED 

(Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
what  happened  to  the  President's 
health  care  proposal?  The  President 
promised  the  country  he  would  send  to 
Congress  a  significant  proposal  to  im- 
prove America's  health  care  system. 

Now  we  learn  the  President's  budget 
is  being  rewritten  and  health  care  re- 
form will  be  submitted  at  a  later  date. 
This  is  like  the  old  "My  dog  ate  my 
homework"  defense.  Just  as  it  does  not 
wash  in  school,  it  does  not  wash  here. 
This  country  is  calling  on  its  Presi- 
dent to  come  up  with  a  serious,  long- 
term  plan  to  get  us  through  the  decade. 
Not  a  short-term  Band-Aid  to  get  him 
through  the  election.  Health  care,  lobs, 
tax  fairness  for  the  middle  class,  lower- 
ing the  deficit — these  are  the  issues 
that  demand  a  well  thought  out  State 
of  the  Union  speech. 

Tonight,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  Presi- 
dent Bush  will  offer  some  serious  long- 
term  plans  and  not  more  politically 
motivated  Band-Aids.  If  he  is  serious. 
Congress  will  be  niore  than  happy  to 
help  him.  But,  if  tonight's  speech  is 
more  of  the  same  Republican  help  the 
rich,  soak  the  rest  leftovers,  then  Con- 
gress will  as  before  fight  for  the  middle 
class  in  this  country. 


SPEAKER'S  SLUSH  FUND 

(Mr.  SANTO  RUM  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 

Ilia   f*f*TT13.r*lC8   \ 

Mr.  SANTORUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Friday  I  received  a  call  from  one  of  my 
constituents,  Jeff  Nunes.  He  was  furi- 
ous. Jeff  had  read  a  story  in  one  of  our 
Pittsburgh  newspapers  that  reported 
approval  of  $20,000  to  put  new  marble 
floors  on  three  House  elevators.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  type  of  spending  habit 
only  serves  to  reinforce  that  the  slush 
fund  of  the  Speaker  and  some  of  the 
leaders  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  is 
being  used  for  lavish  spending,  while 
many  Americans  are  out  of  jobs,  out  of 
work,  and  out  of  any  hope  for  recovery. 


I  am  not  here  just  to  criticize  this 
House's  leadership,  but  to  question  the 
process  used  to  authorize  spending 
under  the  legislative  branch  appropria- 
tions bill.  Here's  another  case  where 
unspent  funds  from  congressional  ac- 
counts are  being  used  and  spent  by  the 
Speaker  without  the  consent,  much 
less  even  the  knowledge  of  other  Mem- 
bers of  Congress. 

This  Speaker's  slush  fund  is  an  em- 
barrassment to  the  Congress. 

Last  fall  I  sponsored  several  bills  and 
amendments  that  would  improve  the 
handling  of  such  situations  to  prohibit 
the  reprogramming  of  funds  and  to  give 
the  money  that  is  used,  that  is  not 
spent  in  congressional  accounts,  back 
to  the  Treasury  to  reduce  the  deficit, 
not  to  be  spent  on  marble  floors. 

I  also  sponsored  legislation  that 
would  open  up  books  to  the  American 
public.  The  American  public  has  a 
right  to  know  and  see  how  our  money 
is  being  spent. 

I  would  plead  with  the  Speaker  to 
eliminate  this  slush  fund  and  allow  for 
that  money  to  be  spent  to  reduce  the 
deficit. 
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THE  PRESS  SHOULD  CLEAN  UP 
ITS  ACT 

(Mr.  RICHARDSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
sleazy  rag,  the  Star,  that  brings  us  sto- 
ries about  three-headed  Martians  and 
pregnant  94-year-old  women  is  now  set- 
ting the  agenda  for  the  Presidential 
race.  This  is  a  sad  day  for  American 
journalism  when  the  mainstream  press 
sees  fit  to  follow  a  tabloid  that  is 
forced  to  pay  for  their  stories. 

The  star  of  the  Star,  Gennifer  Flow- 
ers, has  a  massive  credibility  problem 
as  well,  yet  her  wild  accusations  and 
not  the  Issues  might  tumble  the  can- 
didacy of  Gov.  Bill  Clinton,  who  has 
made  the  mistake  of  discussing  the  is- 
sues in  the  Presidential  race. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  press  questions  the 
credibility  of  politicians.  The  time  has 
come  for  the  press  to  look  in  the  mir- 
ror and  to  clean  up  their  act  as  well. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  FOURTH  AN- 
NUAL DRUG  CONTROL  STRAT- 
EGY 

(Mr.  OILMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
congratulate  the  President  on  the  sub- 
mission of  his  fourth  annual  drug  con- 
trol strategy. 

Over  the  past  year  our  Nation  has 
been     distracted     by     such     dramatic 


events  as  the  collapse  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  freeing  of  the  American  hos- 
tages held  in  Lebanon  and,  of  course, 
Operation  Desert  Storm.  Now,  Presi- 
dent Bush's  fourth  strategy  reminds  us 
of  the  important  matters  at  home — in- 
cluding our  Nation's  critical  antidrug 
efforts. 

President  Bush  is  commended  for  the 
international  attention  he  has  focused 
on  the  drug  war.  In  1988,  we  spent 
about  $4.6  billion  in  antidrug  efforts, 
now  the  administration  is  requesting 
$13  billion  in  antidrug  funding  for  fiscal 
year  1993,  that  is  a  tripling  of  Federal 
resources  in  the  last  5  years. 

But  all  of  these  expenditures  will  be 
meaningless  unless  all  of  us  through- 
out our  Nation  commit  ourselves  to 
work  for  a  drug-free  nation — in  our 
homes  and  our  communities.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  look  forward  to  working 
with  our  President  and  the  Office  of 
the  National  Drug  Control  Policy  to 
make  1993  a  victory  year  in  our  drug 
war  and  in  drug  abuse  reduction. 


PRESIDENT  SHOULD  ENFORCE  U.S. 
TRADE  LAWS 

(Mr.  TRAFICANT  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  every 
year  the  American  people  get  more 
promises  in  the  State  of  the  Union  Ad- 
dress. This  year  is  no  different.  In  3 
short  years  the  promises  of  President 
Bush  have  gone  from  "Read  my  lips" 
to  "Dial  911."  But  the  problem  with 
that,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  when  the  Amer- 
ican taxpayers  dial  911  they  get  a  re- 
cording at  the  new  world  order  in- 
structing them  to  deposit  a  few  more 
yen. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the  President 
would  be  wise  to  stop  the  promises  and 
start  enforcing  the  laws  of  America,  es- 
pecially the  trade  laws  of  this  country 
as  they  deal  with  Japan  and  China,  be- 
fore the  President  goes  down  in  history 
as  the  most  popular  one-term  Presi- 
dent of  all  time. 


IN  SUPPORT  OF  H.R.  967,  BILL  TO 
REPEAL  THE  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
EARNINGS  TEST 

(Mr.  GILCHREST  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  GILCHREST.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
for  two  purposes.  First,  I  am  looking 
forward  to  the  President's  message  to- 
night to  the  Nation.  I  look  forward  to 
supporting  him  on  new  health  care  pro- 
visions, an  economic  package,  the  edu- 
cation initiatives,  and  initiatives  to 
preserve  our  environment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  rise  to  support 
H.R.  967,  a  bill  to  repeal  the  Social  Se- 
curity earnings  limit  on  senior  citizens 
between  the  ages  to  65  and  69.  I  urge 
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type   of  inequity   needs   to   be 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  look  forward 
changes  and  I  look  forward  to 
's  speech. 


rei  larks.) 


SCHROEDER.   Mr.  Speaker,  in 
tie  President  wrapped  himself  in 
for  the  campaign.  It  looks  like 
y^ar  he  is  trying  to  wrap  himself 
America's  children.  Actually  I 
prefer  the  Captain  Kangaroo  act 
ilambo  act. 
jus  t  want  to  say   I   think   it  was 
Memb<  rs  of  this  House  and  the  Senate 
VQted  for  Kidsnet,  that  maybe  fi- 
his  attention.  We  all  know  if 
America's  children,  if  we  im- 
America's  children  and  if  we 
tllem  to  Head  Start  they  get  off  to 
better   start.    Unfortunately, 
President   promised   to   do    those 
in  1988  and  then  foi-got  to  do  it. 
in  his  budget  tonight  he  is 
remember. 
House    and    the    Senate    both 
the  full  funding  for  that  in  our 
The  President  said  he  would 
tie  bill  that  that  was  in.  Let  us 
t  lat  he  has  rethought  it,  because 
two-thirds  of  America's  children 
for  Head   Start  still   are   not 
iVe  know  we  have  now  3  million 
c  tiildren  in  poverty  than  when  he 
ol^er.  We  know  the  immunization 
worse  than  many  African  and 
American    countries.    That    is 


It  is  time  we  focus  on  America's  chil- 
dren. Let  us  see  more  Captain  Kan- 
garoo from  everybody. 


FOREIGN  FIRMS  FLEECING  THE 
AMERICAN  TAXPAYER 

(Mrs.  BENTLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her  re- 
marks.) 

Mrs.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  foreign 
companies  fleece  the  American  tax- 
payer by  not  paying  their  fair  share  of 
taxes  in  the  United  States.  Foreign 
companies — primarily  but  not  all  Japa- 
nese owe  the  United  States  Treasury  a 
minimum  of  S35  to  $50  billion  in  unpaid 
taxes  for  1983-87  period,  plus  penalties, 
fines,  and  interest  which  would  bring 
that  tax  bill  to  $150  billion.  And  then 
there  are  the  next  4  years,  what  Amer- 
ica could  do  with  that  money.  The  U.S. 
trade  deficit  could  disappear.  We  could 
provide  extended  unemployment  bene- 
fits for  the  unemployed— or  apply  part 
of  the  money  to  educate  our  young  and 
repair  our  aging  infrastructure. 

But  Mr.  Hideo  Takahashi,  Assistant 
Director  of  International  Economic  Af- 
fairs for  the  Keidanren,  objects  to  the 
U.S.  effort  to  collect  the  taxes.  He  ob- 
jects to  requiring  financial  information 
from  Japanese  companies  and  their 
parent  companies.  American  firms  dis- 
close this  information  in  Japan  and 
wherever  it  is  required  in  the  world — 
yet  American  companies  still  compete 
and  pay  their  taxes.  It  is  time  to  col- 
lect the  unpaid  taxes  from  all  foreign 
firms— plus  the  interest,  penalties,  and 
fines.  These  foreign  firms  should  stop 
fleecing  American  taxpayers  by  paying 
their  fair  share  of  taxes  for  the  benefits 
received  from  this  Nation. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  THE  INFRA- 
STRUCTURE IMPROVEMENT  AND 
JOB  OPPORTUNITIES  ACT  OF  1992 
AND  THE  QUALITY  OF  LIFE  RES- 
OLUTION 

(Mr.  HAYES  of  Illinois  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  HAYES  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  the  President  ponders  his  State  of 
the  Union  Address,  I  encourage  him  to 
focus  on  the  real  needs  of  this  Nation. 
Ask  anyone  in  any  city  or  town  in  this 
country  and  they  will  freely  tell  you 
the  state  of  the  Union.  They  will  tell 
you  that  we  are  in  need  of  rebuilding 
this  Nation— the  economy,  the  infra- 
structure, and  housing.  We  need  to  pro- 
vide jobs  for  the  American  worker. 

There  is  a  nationwide  jobs  emergency 
and  this  Government  must  imme- 
diately respond  to  the  need.  That  is 
why  today  I  will  be  introducing  two 
legislative  measures  that  will  help  set 
the  national  employment  agenda,  and 
that  will  help  create  jobs  to  build  the 
infrastructure  of  this  country,  improve 


the  quality  of  life,  and  return  dignity 
to  American  workers.  Common  sense 
should  tell  us  that  the  best  way  to  de- 
crease the  deficit  is  to  put  people  back 
to  work — to  increase  our  revenue  by  in- 
creasing the  pool  of  taxpayers. 

The  first  measure,  the  quality  of  life 
resolution,  sets  a  policy  statement  for 
this  Nation  for  full  employment  and 
the  second  measure,  the  Infrastructure 
Improvement  and  Job  Opportunities 
Act  of  1992  will  create  job  opportunities 
at  community-based  jobs  projects  that 
renovate  and  rehabilitate  the  public  In- 
frastructure. 

The  state  of  the  Union,  Mr.  Speaker, 
is  apparent  on  every  corner  of  every 
city  and  town,  and  those  that  are  suf- 
fering can  no  longer  be  Ignored.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  encourage  my  colleagues' 
support  for  the  Infrastructure  Improve- 
ment and  Job  Opportunities  Act  and 
the  quality  of  life  resolution,  and  look 
forward  to  their  adoption. 


D  1320 

THE  FOURTH  NATIONAL  DRUG 
CONTROL  STRATEGY 

(Mr.  RAMSTAD  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  RAMSTAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
pleased  to  see  that  yesterday,  the 
President  released  his  fourth  national 
drug  control  strategy,  proposing  an  In- 
crease In  Federal  funding  for  drug 
treatment  programs  to  $2.3  billion  for 
1993. 

Tragically,  5.5  million  addicted  peo- 
ple still  need  treatment,  but  providers 
have  had  to  turn  many  of  these  people 
away.  I  applauded  President  Bush's 
proposed  capacity  expansion  program, 
which  would  provide  additional  drug 
treatment  slots  for  those  who  need 
them  most. 

In  addition,  we  should  consider  pro- 
viding vouchers  to  Individuals  seeking 
drug  treatment  without  access  to  it. 
Vouchers  would  open  even  more  doors 
for  treatment  to  those  In  our  society 
who  can  least  afford  it. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  include  these 
elements  of  the  President's  drug  con- 
trol strategy  as  part  of  a  comprehen- 
sive antidrug  bill  this  year.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, it  is  time  to  end  America's  addic- 
tion to  drugs. 


THE  SEASON  FOR  SANTA  CLAUS 
IS  OVER 

(Mr.  WEISS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent, we  are  told,  is  about  to  play 
Santa  Claus  in  the  State  of  the  Union 
Message.  He  will  over  tax  relief  to  ev- 
eryone In  sight  in  the  misguided  belief 
that  that  will  get  our  Nation  out  of  its 
economic  depression. 


Most  economists  say  he  is  dead 
wrong.  What  the  country  needs,  they 
say,  is  a  massive  infusion  of  Federal 
money  Into  our  physical  and  social  In- 
frastructure. That  will  achieve  a  num- 
ber of  essential  goals.  It  would  put  mil- 
lions back  to  meaningful  work.  It 
would  stop  the  drain  on  the  Treasury 
for  costly  assistance  programs.  It 
would  repair  our  crumbling  roads, 
bridges,  sewage  facilities,  transpor- 
tation, housing,  education,  and  health 
systems.  And,  finally,  it  would  give  us 
the  only  realistic  possibility  of  reduc- 
ing the  deficit. 

Let  us  face  it:  We  cannot  pennypinch 
ourselves  out  of  a  $3.7  trillion  national 
debt  that  was  amassed  for  the  most 
part  by  the  Reagan-Bush  administra- 
tions. 

Only  by  putting  millions  of  unem- 
ployed Americans  back  to  work  can  we 
both  reduce  the  national  debt  and  re- 
build and  reinvlgorate  America. 

The  season  for  Santa  Claus  Is  over, 
and  as  former  President  Nixon  once 
said,  "We  are  all  Keyneslans  now." 


NASA  NEEDS  TO  WAKE  UP 

(Mr.  DUNCAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few 
days  ago,  NASA  announced  that  it  will 
begin  setting  up  equipment  this  week 
in  the  Mojave  Desert  to  look  for  space 
aliens.  NASA  will  spend  $100  million  on 
this  Star  Trek-type  project. 

I  think  it  is  totally  ridiculous  that 
NASA  would  spend  hard-earned  tax- 
payer dollars  in  this  way. 

The  Associated  Press  reported  that 
there  have  been  50  similar  projects,  or- 
ganized searches,  since  1960.  with  noth- 
ing found  so  far. 

The  Congress  has  given  NASA  huge 
increases  in  recent  years,  over  $5  bil- 
lion in  increases  In  just  the  last  5 
years.  If  they  are  going  to  spend  $100 
million  to  try  to  find  little  green  men 
In  space,  I  think  their  budget  should  be 
cut. 

Just  think  how  many  poor  people 
could  be  helped  with  $100  million,  or 
how  much  could  be  done  for  education. 

The  people  at  NASA  need  to  wake  up. 
They  need  to  know  that  there  is  a  re- 
cession going  on  with  millions  out  of 
work.  They  surely  do  not  need  to  take 
$100  million  from  American  families  to 
conduct  a  futile  search  for  space  aliens. 
I  think  It  Is  just  pitiful  that  they  will 
arrogantly  waste  so  much  money  in 
this  way. 

This  project  will  help  no  one  except 
for  the  bureaucrats  at  NASA. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  JAPANESE 
TRADE  RESOLUTION 
(Mr.  BRUCE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission  to   address   the   House   for   1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 


Mr.  BRUCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure 
you  have  followed  the  circus  we  are 
calling  our  trade  policy  with  Japan. 
The  President  came  back  from  Japan 
with  promises  that  the  Japanese  would 
purchase  $19  billion  in  auto  parts  and 
20,000  cars.  The  President  was  scarcely 
back  in  the  United  States  when  we 
hear  that  those  promises  were  in  fact 
only  targets.  We  found  out  that  no 
guarantees  could  be  made  that  those 
targets  would  be  reached.  And  finally, 
to  add  insult  to  Injury,  the  Speaker  of 
the  Japanese  House  told  us  that  our 
workers  were  lazy  and  overpaid. 

Well,  the  Speaker  of  the  Japanese 
House  obviously  hasn't  been  to  my  dis- 
trict lately.  Overpaid  Is  probably  the 
last  word  that  comes  to  mind.  The  fact 
Is,  there  are  too  many  people  looking 
for  work,  both  In  my  district  and 
across  the  country,  to  worry  about 
being  overpaid.  Instead,  they  are  wor- 
ried about  how  they  are  going  to  feed 
their  children  and  pay  for  their  doc- 
tor's bills. 

It  is  especially  ironic  that  a  Japanese 
official  Is  making  these  claims  because 
the  Japanese  are  notorious  for  their 
unfair  trade  practices.  They  use  Import 
barriers  to  close  other  countries  out  of 
their  markets  while  invading  other 
markets  with  below  cost  products. 
Until  now,  we  have  allowed  these  prac- 
tices, secure  in  the  knowledge  that  our 
economy  was  a  picture  of  health  and 
vitality.  Well,  it  doesn't  take  a  genius 
to  see  that  our  economy  is  no  longer  so 
healthy.  I  believe  our  trade  policies 
should  reflect  this  change. 

I  will  be  introducing  a  resolution 
today  which  urges  the  President  to  get 
tough  In  negotiating  with  the  Japa- 
nese. We  can  no  longer  rely  on  a  smile 
and  a  handshake  to  produce  open  Japa- 
nese markets.  Instead,  we  need  to  sit 
down  and  conduct  tough  negotiations 
in  specific  industries.  This  approach 
has  worked  in  the  past  and  will  con- 
tinue to  work  in  the  future  if  we  take 
the  initiative.  It's  time  to  stop  export- 
ing jobs  and  instead  start  taking  care 
of  our  own. 


HAIL  TO  THE  REDSKINS— AGAIN 

(Mrs.  MORELLA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her  re- 
marks.) 

Mrs.  MORELLA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
to  congratulate  our  beloved  Washing- 
ton Redskins  on  their  37-24  victory 
over  the  Buffalo  Bills  in  Superbowl 
XXVI.  This  win  was  the  perfect  ending 
to  a  near-perfect  season  for  the  Wash- 
ington areas  hometown  heroes. 

In  Sunday's  game,  as  well  as 
throughout  the  entire  season,  the  team 
that  featured  a  Mann,  a  Monk,  and 
some  Hogs  displayed  a  tremendous 
amount  of  professionalism  and  sports- 
manship. From  coach  "Golly  Gee" 
Gibbs  to  MVP  Mark  Ryplen,  to  "the 
Posse,"  the  Redskins  kept  a  low  public 


profile  and  spent  their  time  and  energy 
preparing  for  their  opponent. 

After  losing  to  the  Dallas  Cowboys  in 
their  12th  game,  ending  their  hopes  of 
flnishing  the  regular  season 
undefeated,  the  Redskins  rebounded  to 
finish  the  year  with  a  record  of  14-2, 
the  best  in  the  NFL.  They  breezed 
through  the  playoffs,  and  had  little 
trouble  finishing  off  the  Bills— a  for- 
midable opponent — for  their  third  title 
in  10  years  under  Coach  Glbbs. 

However,  individual  records  have 
never  been  an  important  part  of  this 
team's  makeup.  Although  players  such 
as  Ryplen,  wide  receiver  Gary  Clark, 
tackle  Jim  Lachey,  cornerback  Darrell 
Green,  and  defensive  end  Charles  Mann, 
to  name  a  few,  had  superb  seasons  and 
are  among  the  eight  Redskins  playing 
in  the  Pro  Bowl.  However,  the  team 
concept  has  always  prevailed.  The  Red- 
skins know  that  teams,  not  individ- 
uals, win  championships,  and  it  is  a 
tribute  to  the  coaching  staff  that  these 
high-profile  athletes  are  able  to  work 
together  in  reaching  a  common  goal. 
No  one  epitomized  this  attitude  more 
than  long-time  NFL  veteran  linebacker 
Matt  Mlllen,  who  was  placed  on  re- 
serve— not  eligible  to  participate — be- 
fore the  Super  Bowl.  Mlllen,  a  veteran 
of  Super  Bowls  with  two  other  teams 
did  not  complain  when  he  was  informed 
of  his  reserve  status.  Instead,  he 
worked  the  sidelines  during  the  game, 
rooting  his  teammates  on  to  victory. 

These  are  some  of  the  reasons  we 
cheer  the  Redskins  week  after  week. 
Owner  Jack  Kent  Cooke  and  Coach 
"Hey"  Gibbs  are  quality  individuals 
who  surround  themselves  with  out- 
standing players  and  coaches.  Talent  is 
crucial,  but  It  must  be  molded  into  a 
smooth  machine  to  win  championships. 
With  assistant  coaches  like  "Torgy" 
Torgeson  and  Richie  Petltbon,  and 
with  General  Manager  Charlie  Casserly 
continuing  to  oversee  operations,  still 
another  NFL  championship  is  a  very 
realistic  possibility  next  year. 

Let's  all  "Hail  to  the  Redskins."  and 
I  look  forward  to  seeing  the  Redskins 
next  year  in  Pasadena  for  Super  Bowl 

xxvn. 


DO  NOT  SHIFT  BURDEN  BACK  TO 
WORKING  FAMILIES 

(Mr.  DURBIN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  DURBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  our 
understanding  that  at  the  President's 
State  of  the  Union  Address  this 
evening  right  here,  he  will  be  announc- 
ing that  he  is  calling  for  the  repeal  of 
the  luxury  tax  on  yachts.  Now  he  Is  ar- 
guing that  by  repealing  this  tax  the 
boating  Industry  will  be  Invigorated, 
and  more  people  will  go  back  to  work. 

He  will  also  argue  that  the  yacht  tax 
has  not  raised  much  revenue.  If  any, 
for  the  Federal  Government. 
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Speaker,  it  is  hard  to  argue  over 
of  those  points,  but  I  think  it  is 
fair  to  recount  the  history  of  why 
iqcreased  the  luxury  tax  on  yachts, 
us  back  about  15  months  to  a 
that  took  place  in  this  Chamber 
the  Democrats  stood  for  the  prop- 
that    in    order    to    reduce    the 
deficit    in    this    country,    the 
people     in     this    country 
pay  a  higher  tax  rate.  We  called 
time  for  a  surtax  on  the  income 
)f   millionaires,    and    the    White 
told  us  that  was  totally  unac- 
e;  we  could  not  impose  this  sur- 
the  income  tax  of  millionaires, 
came  back  with  an  alternative, 
ilternative  was  a  luxury  tax  on 
t  ays  of  the  millionaires,  on  their 
their  private  airplanes,   their 
their  expensive  imported  cars, 
was  our  compromise. 

now,    if    the    President    is 

to    repeal    the    luxury    tax    on 

and    take   what   little    burden 

have  existed  on  the  wealthy  off 
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RELIASE  OF  THE  FOURTH  NA- 
TICNAL  DRUG  CONTROL  STRAT- 
EG  :^ 

(Mr  COUGHLIN  asked  and  was  given 
perm  ssion  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minu  e  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
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COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
ican  chairman  of  the  House  Se- 
Qommittee  on  Narcotics  Abuse  and 
I  welcome  the  fourth  install- 
of    the    national    drug    control 
which     updates     America's 
ve,  coordinated,  multiple- 
battle  plan  on  fighting  and  win- 
he  war  against  drugs  and  I  con- 
President  Bush  and  drug  czar 
lartinez  for  their  aggressive  ef- 
to    lead    our    Nation's    struggle 
narcotics. 

the  Bush  administration  is 

correct  to  focus  our  Nation's 

drug  program  on  reducing  the 

illegal  substances  through  pre- 

,  treatment  and  street  level  law 

;  and  to  attack  the  supply 

narcotics  through  dismantling 

drug  organizations,  both  domes- 

and    internationally,    through 

financial     assets,     destroying 

Lirstrips  and  planes,  and  arresting 

kingpins. 

administration  has  made  a  major 

commitment  to  the  antidrug 

increasing  overall  funding  by  93 

from  S4.6  billion  in  1988  to  ap- 

$13  billion  in  fiscal  year 

'  Tiis  figure  includes  $3.5  billion  for 

and  local  government  drug  con- 

rograms  and  a  doubling  of  Fed- 

reatment   funds  and  prevention 

,  since  1989. 
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But  the  figures  that  really  count  are 
those  measuring  consumption  of  drugs 
by  American  citizens.  Since  the  admin- 
istration took  office,  casual  drug  use 
has  declined  13  percent.  This  continues 
an  overall  trend  of  decreased  casual 
usage  of  45  percent  since  1985.  The 
record  is  more  mixed  with  hardcore 
use,  which  has  increasingly  become 
more  of  an  inner-city,  low-income,  and 
minority-based  problem.  However,  even 
in  this  group,  use  continues  to  decline 
among  younger  users.  Thus  for  both 
casual  users  and  hardcore  addicts,  the 
pipeline  of  those  becoming  involved  in 
drugs  continues  to  shrink.  That  means 
in  future  years,  the  problems  associ- 
ated with  drugs,  including  crime  and 
violence  and  drug  addicted  babies, 
hopefully  will  become  more  maneige- 
able. 

Congress,  although  meeting  the  ad- 
ministration's overall  budget  request, 
has  repeatedly  failed  to  enact  legisla- 
tion that  address  very  targeted  fronts 
in  our  struggle  against  illicit  sub- 
stances. Specific  legislation  to  require 
accountability  in  treatment  and  in- 
crease treatment  capacity,  H.R.  2810 
for  example,  or  to  approve  targeted 
education  and  treatment  grants  that 
would  focus  on  the  hardcore  abuse 
problem,  have  languished  in  various 
committees  and  subcommittees  for  3 
years. 

The  Congress  has  also  failed  to  enact 
air  interdiction  legislation  proposed  by 
the  administration,  which  I  introduced, 
which  would  make  it  a  crime  for  a  drug 
trafficking  pilot  to  refuse  a  Coast 
Guard  officer's  order  to  land.  This  leg- 
islation is  over  2  years  old,  and  because 
of  congressional  inaction,  our  drug 
interdiction  agencies  are  hampered  in 
the  performance  of  their  duties  because 
they  do  not  have  the  necessary  author- 
ity to  carry  out  a  full  court  press 
against  the  drug  cartels. 

Thus,  some  important  progress  has 
been  made  in  the  war  against  drugs. 
But  we  can  and  must  do  more.  Now  is 
not  the  time  to  give  up;  now  is  not  the 
time  to  say  we  are  on  the  wrong  road; 
now  is  not  the  time  to  politicize  the 
drug  war  with  headline  seeking  press 
releases  that  are  not  based  on  the 
facts. 

The  fourth  drug  strategy  points  us  in 
the  right  direction;  and  it  is  the  mani- 
festation of  the  leadership  and  commit- 
ment of  this  administration  to  end  this 
scourge. 


D  1330 

IT  IS  DISLOYAL  AND  TREASONOUS 
TO  USE  ILLEGAL  SUBSTANCES 

(Mr.  DORNAN  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  my  15-year  tenure  on  Cap- 
itol Hill,  with  a  break  after  the  re- 


apportionment of  1982,  I  have  spent 
now  13  years  on  the  Committee  on  Nar- 
cotics Abuse  and  Control. 

I  want  to  associate  myself  with  our 
excellent  ranking  minority  member 
who  just  spoke  and  also  congratulate 
the  President  for  a  93-percent  increase 
in  just  the  3  years  he  has  been  in  office. 

I  want  to  congratulate  Mr.  Martinez, 
former  Governor  of  Florida,  who  is 
doing  an  excellent  job,  and  Bill  Ben- 
nett, former  Cabinet  officer  of  Edu- 
cation who  preceded  him. 

The  one  thing  that  Mr.  Bennett  and 
Mr.  Martinez  both  say,  and  actually 
they  are  following  the  lead  of  our  dis- 
tinguished chairman  here,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Rangel], 
is  that  we  are  not  going  to  surrender 
and  cave  in  to  screams  from  the  far  left 
and  the  far  right  that  we  are  going  to 
add  to  the  alcohol  problems  of  this 
country,  alcohol  abuse  problems,  legal- 
ization of  every  kind  of  narcotic  sub- 
stance across  the  board  and  then  get 
the  government  in  the  business  of  con- 
trolling advertising,  controlling  the 
purity  of  certain  drugs. 

Now,  $12.7  billion  is  a  terrible  chunk 
out  of  our  big  budget  in  this  country  to 
try  and  counter  those  Americans  who 
do  not  realize  in  addition  to  personal 
self-destruction  what  a  vicious  act.  an 
unpatriotic  act  it  is.  to  rip  their  coun- 
try apart  and  cause  governments  to  be 
in  danger  of  falling  in  Central  and 
South  America  and  people  to  die  all  up 
and  down  the  line  of  the  narcotics  traf- 
ficking. 

I  went  with  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Rangel]  into  Surinam.  I 
went  back  myself  to  Ghana  a  few  days 
later  and  to  Trinidad  to  see  the  young 
American  women  who  are  used  as 
mules  and  who  are  arrested  on  their 
very  first  trip  from  New  York  City  and 
other  cities,  to  see  them  rotting  in 
jails  in  Jamaica  and  Trinidad,  and  that 
is  a  real  tragedy.  It  is  a  disloyal,  trea- 
sonous act  to  use  illegal  substances  in 
this  country,  and  let  us  get  that  clear. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER 
PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
McNuLTY).  Pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  clause  5  of  rule  I.  the  Chair  an- 
nounces that  he  will  postpone  further 
proceedings  today  on  each  motion  to 
suspend  the  rules  on  which  a  recorded 
vote  or  the  yeas  and  nays  are  ordered. 
or  on  which  the  vote  is  objected  to 
under  clause  4  of  rule  XV. 

Such  rollcall  votes,  if  postponed,  will 
be  taken  after  debate  has  been  con- 
cluded on  all  motions  to  suspend  the 
rules. 


NATIONAL  DEFENSE  RESERVE 
FLEET  SHIP  DISPOSAL  ACT  OF  1992 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  move  to  suspend  the  rules 
and  pass  the  bill  (H.R.  3512)  to  direct 


the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to  dis- 
pose of  certain  vessels  in  the  National 
Defense  Reserve  Fleet,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.R.  3612 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
reseiitatives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 
SECTION  1.  SHORT  TfTLB. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "NORF  Ship 
Disposal  Act  of  1992". 

SEC.   S.   DISPOSAL  OF  NATIONAL  DEFENSE   RE- 
SERVE FLEET  VESSELS. 

(a)  Disposal  Requirement.— 

(1)  In  oenbral.— Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law  (other  than  paragraph 
(3))  and  before  April  1,  1997,  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  shall  dispose  of  all  vessels 
that  are  in  the  National  Defense  Reserve 
Fleet  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act  and  that^ 

(A)  are  not  assigned  to  the  Ready  Reserve 
Force  component  of  that  fleet;  and 

(B)  are  not  specifically  authorized  or  re- 
quired by  statute  to  be  used  for  a  particular 
purpose. 

(2)  NOTIFICATION     OF     SECRETARY     OF    THE 

NAVY.— The  Secretary  shall  notify  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy  of  the  intent  of  the  Sec- 
retary to  dispose  of  a  vessel  under  this  sec- 
tion, by  not  later  than  90  days  before  the 
date  of  that  disposal. 

(3)  LIMITATIONS  ON  DISPOSAL  REQUIRE- 
MENT.— 

(A)  Retention  for  national  defense  pur- 
poses.— The  Secretary  shall  not  dispose  of  a 
vessel  under  this  section  if  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  certifies  to  the  Secretary  within  30 
days  after  receiving  notification  of  the  in- 
tent of  the  Secretary  to  dispose  of  the  vessel, 
that^ 

(I)  the  vessel  Is  militarily  useful,  and 

(II)  retention  of  the  vessel  In  the  National 
Defense  Reserve  Fleet  is  necessary  for  na- 
tional defense  purposes. 

(B)  Use  by  state  or  federal  agency.— The 
Secretary  is  authorized  to  not  dispose  of  a 
vessel  otherwise  required  to  be  disposed  of 
under  this  section  if  the  Secretary  certifies 
to  the  Congress  that  the  vessel  Is  needed  for 
use  by  a  State  or  Federal  governmental 
agency. 

(C)  Recertification  required  after  one 
year.— Notwithstanding  subparagraphs  (A) 
and  (B),  the  Secretary- 
CD  may  dispose  of  a  vessel  after  the  one- 
year  period  beginning  on  the  date  on  which 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  makes  a  certifi- 
cation described  in  subparagraph  (A)  with  re- 
spect to  the  vessel,  unless  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  makes  a  subsequent  certification 
under  that  subparagraph  with  respect  to  the 
vessel;  and 

(11)  shall  dispose  of  a  vessel  after  the  one- 
year  period  beginning  on  the  date  the  Sec- 
retary makes  a  certification  described  in 
subparagraph  (B)  with  respect  to  the  vessel, 
unless  the  Secretary  makes  a  subsequent 
certincation  under  that  subparagraph  with 
respect  to  the  vessel. 

(D)  Endangered  species  actt.— This  section 
shall  not  be  construed  as  superseding,  or  au- 
thorizing any  activity  prohibited  by,  the  En- 
dangered Species  Act  of  1973  (16  U.S.C.  1531  et 
seq.). 

(4)  METHOD  OF  disposal.— Except  as  pro- 
vided in  subsection  (c),  the  Secretary  shall 
dispose  of  vessels  pursuant  to  this  section— 

(A)  in  accordance  with  section  508  or  510(1) 
of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936  (46  App. 
U.S.C.  1158,  1160(1));  and 

(B)  in  the  case  of  vessels  disposed  of  after 
3  months  after  the  effective  date  of  this  sec- 


tion, in  accordance  with  the  plan  submitted 
by  the  Secretai-y  under  subsection  (b). 

(b)  Vessel  Disposal  Plan.— 

(1)  IN  general.— The  Secretary  shall  sub- 
mit to  the  Congress  a  plan  for  disposing  of 
vessels  pursuant  to  this  section,  by  not  later 
than  3  months  after  the  effective  date  of  this 
section. 

(2)  Contents.— The  plan  submitted  under 
this  subsection  shall  Include— 

(A)  procedures  to  be  followed  in  disposing 
of  vessels,  including  procedures  for  notifying 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (a)(2); 

(B)  standards  developed  by  the  Secretary 
for— 

(i)  identifying  vessels  to  be  disposed  of, 
(11)  establishing  the  priority  for  disposing 
of  each  vessel  so  Identified,  and 

(ill)  making  certifications  under  sub- 
section (a)(3)(B); 

(C)  standards  developed  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  for  making  certifications  under 
subsection  (a)(3)(A);  and 

(D)  a  preliminary  schedule  for  vessel  dis- 
posals which  Indicates  the  number  of  vessels, 
or  percentage  of  the  total  number  of  vessels 
required  to  be  disposed  of,  that  will  be  dis- 
posed of  each  year. 

(c)  Use  OF  Vessels  for  Artificial  Reef 
Program.— 

(1)  Selection  by  secretary.— The  Sec- 
retary may  select  not  more  than  15  of  the 
vessels  required  to  be  disposed  of  under  this 
section,  for  transfer  to  States  for  establish- 
ing artificial  reefs. 

(2)  Application  and  use  by  state.— A 
state  may  apply  to  the  Secretary  for  a  ves- 
sel selected  under  paragraph  (1),  for  use — 

(A)  as  an  artificial  reef  in  accordance  with 
the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  authorize  appro- 
priations for  fiscal  year  1973  for  certain  pro- 
grams of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and 
for  other  purposes",  approved  August  22,  1972 
(16  U.S.C.  1220  et  seq.,  hereinafter  in  this  sub- 
section referred  to  as  the  "Artificial  Reef 
Act");  or 

(B)  for  exchanging  for  another  vessel  to  be 
used  by  the  State  for  an  artificial  reef  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  subsection. 

(3)  Requirement  to  transfer.— The  Sec- 
retary shall  transfer  a  vessel  selected  under 
pai-agraph  (1)  to  a  State  which  fulfills  the  re- 
quirements for  that  transfer  under  the  Arti- 
ficial Reef  Act  with  respect  to  the  vessel  (or 
another  vessel  to  be  acquired  by  exchange 
under  this  subsection). 

(4)  Vessel  exchanges.— 

(A)  Approval  required.— A  State  may  not 
exchange  a  vessel  acquired  (or  to  be  ac- 
quired) under  this  subsection  from  the  Sec- 
retary for  another  vessel  unless  that  ex- 
change is  approved  by  the  Secretary.  The 
Secretary  may  not  approve  any  such  ex- 
change before  the  effective  date  of  regula- 
tions issued  by  the  Secretary  under  subpara- 
graph (B). 

(B)  Terms  and  conditions  for  approval.— 
The  Secretary  shall,  by  not  later  than  120 
days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act.  issue  regulations  which  establish  such 
terms  and  conditions  for  vessel  exchanges 
under  this  subsection  as  the  Secretary  con- 
sidei°s  appropriate  to — 

(i)  protect  the  interests  of  the  United 
States.  Including  requirements  for  undertak- 
ings with  sureties  under  subparagraph  (D); 
and 

(11)  ensure  that  the  use  by  a  State  for  an 
artificial  reef  of  a  vessel  acquired  by  the 
State  through  that  exchange  shall  comply 
with  the  requirements  applicable  to  use  of 
obsolete  ships  for  that  purpose  under  the  Ar- 
tificial Reef  Act. 


(C)  Treatment  of  vessels  acquired  by 
STATES  BY  EXCHANGE.— For  purposes  of  this 
subsection  and  the  Artificial  Reef  Act,  a  ves- 
sel acquired  (or  to  be  acquired)  by  a  State  by 
exchange  under  paragraph  (2)(B)  shall  be 
treated  as  an  obsolete  ship. 

(D)  USE  of  vessel  exchanged  by  state.— 
A  person  that  acquires  a  vessel  from  a  State 
through  an  exchange  under  this  subsection 
shall— 

(I)  scrap  that  vessel  by  not  later  than  6 
months  after  the  date  of  the  exchange;  and 

(II)  enter  into  an  undertaking  with  sure- 
ties, approved  by  the  Secretary,  to  ensure 
that  scrapping  Is  carried  out. 

(d)  DEFiNrriONS.- For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion: 

(1)  National  defense  reserve  fleet.— 
The  term  "National  Defense  Reserve  Fleet" 
means  that  fleet  maintained  under  section  11 
of  the  Merchant  Ship  Sales  Act  of  1946  (SO 
App.  U.S.C.  1744). 

(2)  Secretary.— The  term  "Secretary" 
means  the  Secretary  of  Transportation. 

(e)  Effective  Date.— This  section  shall 
take  effect  on  April  1,  1992. 

SEC.  S.  TECHNICAL  CORRECTICm. 

(a)  Correction.— Section  11(b)  of  the  Mer- 
chant Ship  Sales  Act  of  1946,  as  amended  by 
section  6  of  the  Act  of  October  13,  1969  (Pub- 
lic Law  101-115,  commonly  referred  to  as  the 
"Maritime  Administration  Authorization 
Act  of  1980").  is  amended  to  read  as  if  It  had 
not  been  repealed  by  section  307(12)  of  the 
Coast  Guard  Authorization  Act  of  1969  (Pub- 
lic Law  101-225). 

(b)  Effective  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  be  effective  De- 
cember 12.  1969. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Jones]  will  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes, and  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Davis]  will  be  recognized  for  20 
minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jones]. 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  3512  is  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Reserve  Fleet  Ship  Dis- 
posal Act  of  1991.  It  was  introduced  by 
Congressmen  Broomfield,  Wyden. 
Davis.  Lent,  and  me  on  October  8,  1991. 
It  directs  the  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation to  dispose  of  all  vessels  in  the 
National  Defense  Reserve  Fleet  before 
January  1.  1997 — unless  they  are  as- 
signed to  the  Ready  Reserve  Force 
component  of  that  fleet,  or  are  specifi- 
cally authorized  by  statute  to  be  used 
for  a  particular  purpose. 

This  bill  sets  in  place  a  plan  and 
schedule  to  scrap  those  vessels  that  are 
no  longer  militarily  useful,  and  pro- 
vides a  workable  framework  for  the 
disposal  of  the  obsolete  components  of 
the  National  Defense  Reserve  Fleet. 
The  proceeds  received  for  these  vessels 
will  be  applied  by  the  Maritime  Admin- 
istration to  upgrade  vessels  for  the 
Ready  Reserve  Force.  H.R.  3512  is  the 
product  of  two  hearings  and  the  rec- 
ommendations of  a  General  Accounting 
Office  study  of  the  fleet,  and  it  has  the 
support  of  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation. 

When  we  filed  the  report  on  H.R.  3512. 
the  cost  estimate  of  the  Congressional 
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Office  was  not  available.  It  is 
low,  and  I  would  like  to  insert  it 
Record,  as  follows: 

U.S.  Congress. 
Congressional  Budget  Office. 
Washington.  DC.  January  15.  1992. 
1  Salter  B.  Jones, 

,  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
.  House  of  Representatives.  Wash- 
DC. 
Mr.   Chairman:  The  Congressional 
Office  has  reviewed  H.R.   3512,   the 
Ship  Disposal  Act  of  1991,  as  reported 
House  Committee  on  Merchant  Ma- 
Fisherles  on  January  3,   1992.  The 
Id  affect  direct  spending  and  thus 
be  subject  to  pay-as-you-go  procedures 
section  252  of  the  Balanced  Budget  and 
Deficit  Control  Act  of  1985.  As  a 
the  estimate  required  under  clause  8 
Rule  XXI  also  is  attached.  We  esti- 
hat  any  budgetary  Impact  of  H.R.  3512 
be  negligible. 

3512  would  require  the  Secretary  of 
to  dispose  of  certain  vessels 
National    Defense    Reserve     Fleet 
by  January  1,  1997.  Exempt  from  this 
would  be  all  ships  within  the 
Reserve  Force  (RRF)  component  of 
as  well  as  certain  vessels  deemed  to 
for  military  or  other  authorized 
.  Disposal  of  the  ships  would  be  gov- 
)y  title  V  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act 
(relating  to  the  sale  of  obsolete  ves- 
scrap)   and   would   be   carried   out 
L  plan  to  be  developed  by  the  Maritime 
(MARAD),    which    manages 
on  behalf  of  the  U.S.  Navy.  Up  to 
of  the  vessels  may  be  transferred  to 
states  for  artificial  reefs,  as  au- 
by  Public  Law  92-402. 
ntly  there  are  about  135  ships  in  the 
that  are   not  in  the  Ready  Reserve 
including  20-25  vessels  of  sufficient 
;o  be  upgraded  to  the  RRF,  used  by 
ederal  agencies,  or  made  available  to 
for  maritime  training.  Most  of  the  re- 
ships  (including  about  20  already  on 
retention  list)  are  in  poor  condi- 
will  probably   be   scrapped   under 
's  existing   ship   disposal    program, 
last  year,  this  program  calls  for  a 
reduction  of  the  existing   non-RRF 
over     the     1991-2000    period,     mostly 
direct  sales  on  world  scrap  markets, 
vessels  would  be  donated  to  nonprofit 
or   used   as  artificial   reefs.) 
existing  law,  the  proceeds  from  the 
obsolete  vessels  will  be  deposited  in 
Operations  Revolving  Fund,  from 
t:hey  will  be  available  without  further 
for  the  purposes  of  acquiring 
vessels, 
on     information     obtained     from 
CBO  does  not  expect  the  enactment 
3512  to  have  any  significant  impact 
agency's  program  or  budget.  Because 
of  the  provisions  of  H.R.  3512  reflect 
Administration  practices  (including 
egarding  conveyance  to  states  for  ar- 
reefs),  it  appears  that  the  same  num- 
vessels  would   be  disposed  of  under 
existing  and  mandated  ship  disposal 
.  While  it  Is  possible  that,  under  the 
i.ccelerated   disposal    schedule,    some 
from  scrap  sales  may  be  realized 
most  or  all  of  the  change  would  prob- 
matched  by  faster  spending  on  new 
for  the  NDRF.  Moreover,  any  savings 
costs  from  the  earlier  dis- 
>f  existing  NDRF  vessels  would  be  at 
artially  offset  by  additional  expenses 
with  new  acquisitions. 
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Enactment  of  this  legislation  would  have 
no  impact  on  the  budgets  of  state  or  local 
governments. 

If  you  wish  further  details  on  this  esti- 
mate, we  will  be  pleased  to  provide  them. 
The  CBO  staff  contact  is  Deborah  Reis,  who 
can  be  reached  at  226-2860. 
Sincerely, 

Robert  D.  reischauer. 

Director. 
congressional  budget  office  estimate  ' 
The  applicable  cost  estimate  of  this  act  for 
all  purposes  of  sections  252  and  253  of  the 
Balanced    Budget    and    Emergency    Deficit 
Control  Act  of  1985  shall  be  as  follows: 
(By  lisul  leai.  in  millions  ol  dollars! 
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Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  presented  incor- 
porates several  minor  amendments 
from  the  original  bill.  It  changes  the 
effective  date  to  April  1,  1992;  provides 
more  flexibility  regarding  the  acquisi- 
tion of  obsolete  vessels  for  artificial 
reefs;  and  makes  a  technical  correction 
regarding  the  administration  of  the 
National  Defense  Reserve  Fleet. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  com- 
pliment the  original  sponsor  of  this 
legislation,  our  colleague  from  Michi- 
gan, Mr.  Broomfield.  He  has  done  a 
fine  job  of  identifying  a  problem,  look- 
ing into  it  thoroughly,  and  working 
with  my  committee  to  produce  an  ef- 
fective solution.  He  and  Mr.  Wyden 
from  Oregon  deserve  credit  for  their 
roles  in  this  legislation. 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  want  to  commend  Chairman 
Jones  for  his  able  leadership  through- 
out the  consideration  of  H.R.  3512. 

First,  I  want  to  make  sure  that  ev- 
eryone recognizes  that  this  vessel  dis- 
posal program  being  set  up  by  H.R.  3612 
involves  the  116  vessels  in  the  non-RRF 
portion  of  the  National  Defense  Re- 
serve Fleet.  The  overwhelming  bulk  of 
these  vessels  are  over  45  years  old  and 
their  usefulness  has  been  severely  ques- 
tioned. 

The  subcommittee  has  held  extensive 
hearings  on  the  specific  issue  of  what 
to  do  with  the  older  NDRF  ships.  In  ad- 
dition, the  committee  received  a  GAO 
report  on  this  same  issue.  While  the 
GAO  report  concludes  that  most,  if  not 
all,  of  the  NDRF  vessels  could  be  acti- 
vated during  a  period  of  national  emer- 
gency, these  vessels  are  old,  slow,  dif- 
ficult to  crew,  and  incapable  of  carry- 
ing large  amounts  of  cargo,  and  there- 
fore are  no  longer  needed  as  sealift  as- 

S6trS 

Tlie  bill,  which  replaces  H.R.  265  and 
sets  up  a  disposal  regime  for  the 
NDRF— non-RRF— ships,  allows  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  to  retain 
those  vessels  which  should  be  retained 


■  An  estimate  of  H.R.  3512  as  reported  by  the  House 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  on 
January  3,  1992.  This  estimate  was  transmitted  by 
the  Congressional  Budget  Office  on  January  15.  1992. 


for  governmental  uses.  MarAd  will  pre- 
pare a  plan  for  disposing  of  the  NDRF 
ships  that  have  not  been  assigned  to 
the  RRF;  set  aside  by  statute  for  a  par- 
ticular purpose  or  reserved  for  use  by  a 
State  or  Federal  agency;  or  identified 
by  the  Navy  as  militarily  useful  vessels 
needed  for  the  national  defense,  by 
January  1,  1997.  The  Navy  must 
recertify  annually  any  ships  it  wants 
retained. 

This  legislation  gives  the  administra- 
tion the  latitude  it  needs  to  manage 
this  disposal  properly  in  a  timely  fash- 
ion. 

It  also  sets  aside  15  of  these  ships  for 
possible  donation  to  States  for  use  as 
artificial  fish  reef.  I  want  to  thank 
Chairman  Jones  and  the  committee  for 
including  a  provision  which  will  facili- 
tate the  acquisition  of  vessels  for  the 
creation  of  artificial  reefs  in  Great 
Lakes  waters. 

Finally  I  want  to  commend  a  fellow 
Member  of  the  Michigan  delegation 
and  my  close  friend  Bill  Broomfield. 
Mr.  Speaker,  without  his  persistence 
and  diligence,  we  would  not  yet  be  to 
first  base.  Instead,  largely  because  of 
Bill  Broomfield,  we  now  have  a  real 
opportunity  to  correct  a  Federal  pro- 
gram that  seemed  to  have  lost  sight  of 
its  objective.  Not  only  are  we 
refocused,  but  we  may  even  be  able  to 
save  the  Government  some  money. 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  4  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oregon  [Mr.  Wyden). 

Mr.  WYDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I,  too, 
want  to  join  in  the  praise  for  Chairman 
Jones  who  has  shepherded  this  legisla- 
tion and  has  been  most  gracious  in  all 
his  efforts  to  help  us  work  out  this  leg- 
islation. 

I  also  want  to  commend  our  col- 
league, the  ranking  minority  member, 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Davis]  as  well,  because  this  is  truly  a 
bipartisan  bill. 

I  want  to  follow  up  on  what  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  [Mr.  Davis]  has 
said  about  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  Broomfield].  The  fact  of  the 
matter  is  that  this  legislation  is  out 
here  today  because  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Broomfield]  has 
bulldogged  this  issue  for  years  and 
years,  saying  that  this  was  a  question 
of  fairness  for  the  taxpayers  and  for 
our  national  security.  I  want  to  join 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Davis]  in  saluting  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr'.  Broomfield]  who  has 
made  it  possible  for  this  legislation  to 
be  out  here  on  the  floor  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  fact  is  we  are  deal- 
ing with  116  vessels,  virtually  all  of 
them  that  are  older  than  I  am.  What 
we  have  is  a  set  of  cadavers  that  have 
long  outlived  their  usefulness.  It  is 
time  to  scrap  them  and  use  those 
scarce  dollars  to  build  up  a  modern  sea- 
lift  capability. 

Perhaps  the  most  telling  comment 
about  these  116  vessels  is  that  during 
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the  Persian  Gulf  war,  rather  than  being 
able  to  rely  on  our  own  vessels  and 
these  ships,  we  were  involved  in  a  rent- 
a-ship  program  where  we  had  to  go  out 
and  lease  foreign  vessels,  and  not  one 
of  these  ships  that  we  are  talking 
about  here  today  was  in  a  position  to 
be  reactivated  and  help  to  promote  our 
national  security  during  the  Persian 
Gulf  conflict. 

So  this  legislation  in  my  view  is  long 
overdue. 

I  must  tell  our  colleagues  that  during 
a  time  when  resources  are  scarce,  the 
essence  of  our  national  security  must 
involve  a  modern  capability  that  can 
move  around  the  world  quickly.  These 
ships  are  not  in  any  position  to  play  a 
role  in  that  kind  of  national  security 
service. 

So  I  join  in  our  bipartisan  efforts 
today  and  again  commend  Chairman 
Jones  and  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  Davis]  and  particularly  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Broom- 
field]. Through  our  investigations  in 
the  subcommittee  we  were  able  to  join 
Chairman  Jones  in  this  effort,  and  I 
want  to  thank  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  this  impor- 
tant piece  ol  legislation.  Before  I  begin  my  re- 
marks, I  just  want  to  thank,  and  congratulate, 
two  senior  Members  of  this  body — Chairman 
Jones  and  my  honorable  colleague  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Broomfield). 

Mr.  Broomfield  was  the  first  to  raise  the 
alarm  at>out  waste  and  mismanagement  in  the 
maintenance  of  these  inordinately  expensive, 
and  obviously  unnecessary  maritime  cadavers 
within  the  National  Defense  Reserve  Fleet.  It 
was  his  doggedness  and  energy  in  the  pursuit 
of  saving  the  taxpayers'  dollars  that  resulted  in 
a  hearing  before  my  Small  Business  Sub- 
committee 2  years  ago  on  this  matter.  Suffice 
it  to  say  that  we  found  gaping  holes  in  the 
Maritime  Administration's  arguments  for  pre- 
serving that  fleet.  To  its  credit,  the  Maritime 
Administration  has  abandoned  its  earlier,  un- 
tenable position  and  now  supports  this  bill.  I 
congratulate  them  for  seeing  the  light. 

Mr.  Broomfield  is,  of  course,  the  primary 
author  of  the  legislation  before  us,  today, 
which  liquidates  this  fleet  in  a  timely,  and  cost- 
effective  manner — one  which  will  save  millrons 
of  those  hard-earned  tax  dollars. 

Mr.  Jones  shepherded  this  bill  through  the 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee, 
and  now  brings  this  legislation  to  the  floor.  His 
leadership  has  been  painstaking,  and  the  ben- 
efits will  be  felt  by  taxpayers  across-the-board. 

The  object  of  this  bill  is  approximately  116 
Government-owned  cargo  vessels  within  the 
NDRF.  Most  of  these  ships  are  of  World  War 
II  vintage— Victory  ships.  They  are  old,  small. 
and  slow-moving.  For  many,  crews  would 
have  to  be  retrained  to  use  near-extinct  tech- 
nology in  order  to  activate  these  ships  in  the 
case  of  a  national  emergency. 

That  is,  if  they  could  be  reactivated.  A  gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  report  done  at  our  be- 
hest indicated  that  many  of  these  ships  had 
been  poorly  maintained,  and  that  in  many 
cases  key  spare  parts  were  nowhere  to  be 
found.  Those  problems  obviously  lead  the 
Government  to  go  the  rent-a-ship  route  during 
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the  Persian  Gulf  war,  when  not  one  of  these 
ships  was  reactivated,  and  yet  scores  of  for- 
eign flag  vessels  were  leased  to  carry  our  war 
material  and  supplies. 

To  me,  the  gulf  sealift  was  the  litmus  test  for 
this  oldest,  but  not  (voidest,  portion  of  the 
NDRF.  These  1 16  ships  serve  no  earthly  pur- 
pose under  any  conflict  scenario.  They  are 
moored  in  places  like  Fort  Eustis,  VA;  San 
Francisco,  CA.  and  Beaumont.  TX.  soaking  up 
about  $10  million  per  year  in  Ill-spent  mainte- 
nance costs,  and  denying  us  an  estimated  $40 
million  in  liquidated  value. 

There  is  no  reason  to  continue  this  fleet. 
The  aging  ships  tos\  their  strategic  value  years 
ago.  Let's  do  now  what  should  have  been 
done  in  an  earlier  Congress  and  begin  Ik)- 
uidating  these  ships  in  a  reasonable  and  effi- 
cient manner. 

If  I  may  address  one  more  Item,  the  amend- 
ment to  be  offered  on  the  fkxw.  today,  allowing 
for  the  conditional  exchange  of  some  ships 
within  the  fleet  for  non-NDRF  vessels  seems 
to  be  an  extremely  reasonable  and  beneficial 
idea,  and  one  which  will  benefit  the  taxpayer. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port the  amendment,  and  the  legislatk>n,  and 
I  again  thank  Mr.  Jones  and  Mr.  Broomfield 
for  the  strong  leadership  they've  demonstrated 
on  this  important  issue. 

D    1340 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  Broomfield]  the  principal  au- 
thor of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
is  a  most  appropriate  time  to  bring 
this  bill  to  the  floor.  Last  month,  we 
conmiemorated  the  50th  anniversary  of 
the  beginning  of  America's  participa- 
tion in  World  War  II. 

The  ships  we  are  discussing  here 
today  are  veterans  of  that  war.  They 
fought  the  good  fight.  They  served 
America  well,  and  now  it's  time  to 
muster  them  out  with  full  honors. 

I  would  like  to  thank  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina,  Chairman  Jones 
of  the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
Committee,  as  well  as  its  ranking 
member,  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan, Bob  Davis.  I  would  also  like  to 
thank  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
Norman  Lent,  ranking  member  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Merchant  Marine, 
for  their  work  in  bringing  this  bill  to 
the  floor.  Special  thanks  also  to  the 
gentleman  from  Oregon  Ron  Wyden, 
for  his  help  in  focusing  attention  on 
this  important  issue  in  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Committee. 

Also,  great  credit  should  go  to  Paul 
Russinoff,  a  former  member  of  my 
staff,  and  to  Terri  Hauser,  Karen 
Block,  and  Tim  Lanigan  of  my  present 
staff  and  to  Rusty  Johnston  and  Mark 
Rugge  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Com- 
mittee staff. 

Some  of  my  fellow  Members  might 
wonder  why  Bill  Broomfield,  a  Mem- 
ber normally  associated  with  the  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee,  has  sponsored 
this  bill  and  taken  such  an  interest  in 
seeing  it  become  law. 


My  interest  in  the  so-called  ghost 
fleet  stems  from  a  call  I  got  from  an 
old  friend,  the  late  Bill  Donaldson,  the 
former  mayor  of  Pontiac,  MI.  Bill  told 
me  about  a  number  of  World  War  II— 
era  vessels  that  were  being  used  for 
naval  target  practice  and  others  that 
were  being  sunk  as  artificial  reefs. 

What  concerned  Bill  was  the  sight  of 
these  ships  being  sent  to  the  bottom  of 
the  ocean  loaded  down  with  a  treasure 
chest  of  expensive  equipment. 

America's  do-it-yourselfer,  who 
spends  his  Saturday  mornings  at  the 
hardware  store,  would  not  believe  what 
was  being  thrown  away:  motors,  band 
saws,  lathes  and  vises,  rotary  pumps, 
and  radar  equipment  were  just  some  of 
the  items. 

What  neither  Bill  nor  I  could  under- 
stand is  why  these  ships  were  being 
sunk  with  millions  of  dollars  of  this 
equipment  on  board.  In  an  era  when 
American  taxpayers  are  being  forced  to 
cut  back  on  the  family  budgets,  there 
is  no  reason  why  Uncle  Sam  should  be 
so  wasteful  with  his. 

I  decided  to  look  into  the  matter  for 
myself,  so  I  flew  down  to  take  a  look  at 
the  ships  that  are  part  of  the  James 
River  fleet. 

What  I  found  amazed  me.  Anyone 
who  has  driven  by  a  farmhouse,  and 
seen  an  old  rusty  hulk  of  a  1940  Hudson 
or  Nash  sitting  up  on  blocks,  can  vis- 
ualize what  much  of  this  reserve  fleet 
looks  like. 

Grass  is  growing  on  the  decks  of 
some  of  these  ships,  paint  is  peeling  off 
the  hulls,  and  rusting  materials  and 
equipment  lie  everywhere. 

Many  of  the  brave  men  and  women 
who  served  in  our  Armed  Forces  50 
years  ago  would  be  amazed — and  de- 
pressed—at the  sight  of  these  ships. 

Americans  don't  drive  50-year-old 
cars  anymore,  and  I  cannot  imagine  we 
are  going  to  win  any  battles  in  50-year- 
old  ships.  As  I  looked  this  fleet  over,  I 
began  to  wonder  why  we  were  keeping 
many  of  these  ships  at  all. 

That  lesson  was  driven  home  to  me 
at  the  start  of  the  war  against  Iraq.  Op- 
eration Desert  Shield  provided  about  as 
good  a  test  case  of  these  ships  as  any- 
one is  likely  to  devise.  Not  one  of  them 
was  used.  And  for  a  good  reason.  Not 
one  of  them  would  have  made  it  across 
the  ocean  in  time  to  supply  our  troops. 

In  fact,  fewer  than  half  of  the  ships 
in  the  more  up-to-date  Ready  Reserve 
were  called  up  for  service  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  conflict,  and  only  14  of  the  41 
that  were  used  made  it  to  the  gulf  on 
time. 

One  senior  Army  official  put  it  best: 
"The  Ready  Reserve."  he  said,  "ain't 
ready." 

If  the  Ready  Reserve  was  late  on  ar- 
rival, the  100  or  so  ships  in  the  World 
War  Il-era  ghost  fleet  would  have  been 
dead  on  arrival.  No  military  com- 
mander in  his  right  mind  would  rely  on 
these  old  World  War  II  ships  to  get  the 
goods  to  his  troops. 
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years  the  ghost  fleet  has  been 
the    elements,    gathering 
,nd  costing  the  taxpayers  millions 
doilaj?.  If  ever  there  was  a  case  for 
killing,  this  is  it. 
le  I  favor  a  mustering  out  of  the 
fleet,  let  me  say  that  I  continue 
an    outspoken    advocate    of   a 
defense.  Our  sealift  capacity  is 
iinportant    part    of    our    military 
stren  rth.  I  am  definitely  on  the  side  of 
rebui  ding  our  Nation's  Merchant  Ma- 
rine. 
Bui 
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I  do  oppose   wasting   the   tax- 
money  to  maintain  ships  that 
possibly    serve    when    needed, 
half    of    the    ships    in    our 
fleet    were    built    in    the 
War  II  era. 

bill    directs    the    Secretary    of 
Trantoortation  to  dispose  of  all  vessels 
ire  in  the  National  Defense  Re- 
Fleet  that  are  not  assigned  to  the 
Reserve    Force    component    of 
leet. 

ifically,   the  bill  sets  an  up-or- 

Alicy.  A  vessel  must  be  upgraded 

R  ady  Reserve   Force  status  or  it 

be  scrapped.  An  exception  will  be 

if  the  Secretary  of  Defense  states 

particular  ship  must  be  kept  for 

natiolial  security  reasons. 

from  the  sale  of  useless  ves- 
be  used  to  make  sure  that  the 
Reserve  Force  is  truly  ready  for 
Nktion's  next  emergency. 
Dis  Kjsing  of  the  old  wounded  war- 
vill  weed  out  our  inventory  of  un- 
vessels  so  that  we  can  focus  our 
on  the  real  deficiencies  in  our 
capacity. 

do  not  consider  this  bill  merely 
matter  of  sounding  taps  for  a  fleet 
;he  past;  I  also  consider  it  a  mat- 
sounding  reveille  for  a  fleet  of 
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I  ui  ?e  my  colleagues  to  vote  for  this 
impofbant  legislation. 

ENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  pleasure  lor 
ise  in  support  of  H.R.  3512,  ttie  NDRF 
[fsposal  Act  of  1991. 
Mercfiant  Marine  and  Fisfieries  Corn- 
has  worthed  on  this  legislation  for  the 
e  of  years  to  determine  the  t)est  pre- 
fer disposal  of  the  older  vessels  being 
the  National  Defense  Reserve  Fleet 
.  Currently,  the  NDRF  is  composed  of 
including  96  in  the  Ready  Re- 
brce  [RRF]  and,  of  course  this  legisla- 
vi4uld  not  affect  the  RRF  vessels.  There 
victory  class  ships  and  45  other  older 
in  the  norvRRF  portion  of  the  NDRF. 
tkese  ships  that  we  are  talking  about 
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Afteil  studying  the  excellent  report  that  the 
commi  tee  received  from  the  General  Account- 
ing Ofice,  It  appears  that  this  legislation 
achieves  the  rational  approach  to  the  disposal 
older  ships  that  we  have  been  looking 
^.  3512  will  alk)w  the  Federal  Govern- 
hrough  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  make  deci- 
which  ships  should  be  retained  and 
thips  shouM  be  scrapped. 
3ill  also  woukj  prevent  the  scrapping  of 
that  are  assigned  for  use  by  e<- 
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vessels 


ther  a  Federal  or  State  agency.  So,  If  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  or  one  of  the  State  mari- 
time academies  are  using  ships  that  are  offi- 
cially conskfered  to  be  in  the  NDRF,  those 
ships  will  be  retained  until  no  longer  needed. 
The  Maritime  Administration  [Marad]  will  use 
its  existing  statutory  authority  to  scrap  those 
ships  whk:h  are  not  needed  and  the  agency 
can  use  either  foreign  or  domestic  scrapping 
companies  for  this  purpose.  The  bill  also  sets 
aside  15  NDRF  ships  for  possible  donatwn  to 
coastal  States  for  use  as  artificial  fish  reefs. 

After  discusskjns  with  the  original  cospon- 
sors  of  this  legislation — Messrs.  Broomfielo 
and  Wyden — and  representatives  from  Marad, 
we  have  crafted  a  bill  that  meets  everyone's 
objectives.  I  understand  that  the  administratk}n 
is  prepared  to  sign  this  bill  in  its  current  form. 
It  represents  a  sound  economk:  approach  to 
the  disposal  of  these  old  ships  and  will  provide 
the  Government  with  funds  to  acquire  addi- 
tional ships  that  ultimately  could  be  upgraded 
to  RRF  status.  At  the  same  time  it  will  protect 
our  natk)nal  defense  shipping  needs  by  pre- 
serving those  ships  that  might  still  be  militarily 
useful. 

I  want  to  specifically  thank  our  committee 
chairman,  Walter  Jones,  and  our  ranking 
member.  Bob  Davis,  for  their  help  In  moving 
this  bill  through  the  committee.  Also,  It  is  a 
pleasure  to  acknowledge  the  hard  work  and 
perseverance  of  Congressman  Bill  Broom- 
field — the  original  sponsor  of  this  legislation — 
and  Congressman  Ron  Wyden  who  worked 
with  us  in  the  devetopment  of  this  program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  all  of  our  House  cot- 
leagues  to  join  with  us  in  supporting  this  bill. 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time,  and  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  no  further  requests  for 
time,  and  I  yield  back  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
McNuLTY).  The  question  is  on  the  mo- 
tion offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  JONES]  that  the 
House  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill,  H.R.  3512,  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  In  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended,  and  the  bill, 
as  amended,  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  Members  may  have  5  legislative 
days  in  which  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  on  the  bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FLOWER  GARDEN  BANKS  MARINE 
SANCTUARY  DESIGNATION 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  to  suspend  the  rules 
and  concur  in  the  Senate  amendment 


to  the  bill  (H.R.  3866)  to  provide  for  the 
designation    of    the     Flower    Garden 
Banks  National  Marine  Sanctuary. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Senate  amendment:   Strike  out  all  after 
the  enacting  clause  and  insert: 
TITLS  I— NATIONAL  MARINE  SANCTUAKr 
FLOWER  GARDEN  BANKS  NATIONAL  MARINE 
SANCTUARY 

SECTION  101.  Notwithstanding  section  304(b)  of 
the  Marine  Protection,  Research,  and  Sanc- 
tuaries Act  of  1972  (16  U.S.C.  1434(b))— 

(1)  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall,  on  Janu- 
ary 17,  1992  (or  as  soon  thereafter  as  is  prac- 
ticable), publish  under  that  Act  in  the  Federal 
Register  a  notice  of  designation  of  the  Flower 
Garden  Banks  National  Marine  Sanctuary,  as 
described  in  the  notice  of  designation  submitted 
to  the  Congress  on  November  20,  1991;  and 

(2)  that  designation  shall  take  effect  on  Janu- 
ary 17,  1992. 

TITLE  II— MERCHANT  MARINE 

PROVISIONS 

NON-VESSEL-OPERATING  COMMON  CARRIERS 

Sec.  201.  (a)  Short  Title.— This  section  may 
be  cited  as  the  "Non-Vessel-Operating  Common 
Carrier  Act  of  1991". 

(b)  Prohibited  Acts.— Section  10(b)  of  the 
Shipping  Act  of  1984  (46  U.S.C.  App.  1709(b))  is 
amended — 

(1)  in  paragraph  (14).  by  inserting  ".  insur- 
ance, or  other  surety"  after  "bond":  and 

(2)  in  paragraph  (15),  by  inserting  ",  insur- 
ance, or  other  surety"  after  "bond". 

(c)  Surety  for  NV(X;C's.— Section  23  of  the 
Shipping  Act  of  1984  (46  U.S.C.  App.  1721).  is 
amended — 

(1)  in  the  section  heading  by  striking  "bond- 
ing of"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "»urety 
for": 

(2)  by  amending  subsection  (a)  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(a)  Surety.— Each  non-vessel-operating 
common  carrier  shall  furnish  to  the  Commission 
a  bond,  proof  of  insurance,  or  such  other  surety, 
as  the  Commission  may  require,  in  a  form  and 
an  amount  determined  by  the  Commission  to  be 
satisfactory  to  insure  the  financial  responsibil- 
ity of  that  carrier.  Any  bond  submitted  pursu- 
ant to  this  section  shall  be  issued  by  a  surety 
company  found  acceptable  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury.": 

(3)  by  striking  subsection  (b)  and  redesignat- 
ing subsections  (c)  through  (e)  as  subsections  (b) 
through  (d),  respectively: 

(4)  in  subsection  (b),  as  so  redesignated — 

(A)  by  striking  "bond"  in  the  subsection 
heading  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "surety": 

(B)  by  inserting  ",  insurance,  or  other  surety" 
after  "bond":  and 

(C)  by  inserting  "under  this  Act"  after 
"transportation-related  activities":  and 

(5)  in  subsection  (d),  as  so  redesignated — 

(A)  by  inserting  ",  insurance,  or  other  surety" 
after  "bond":  and 

(B)  by  striking  "subsection  (d)"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "subsection  (c)". 

(d)  Interim  Rules  and  Regulations.— The 
Federal  Maritime  Commission  may  prescribe  in- 
terim rules  and  regulations  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  amendments  made  by  this  section. 

(e)  Conforming  Amendment.— The  item  relat- 
ing to  section  23  in  the  table  of  contents  in  the 
first  section  of  the  Shipping  Act  of  1984  is 
amended  by  striking  "Bonding  of"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "Surety  for". 

(f)  Effective  Date.— This  section  shall  be- 
come effective  90  days  after  the  date  of  its  enact- 
ment. 

clarifications  of,  and  limitations  on, 
gambling  devices  prohibitions 
Sec.  202.  (a)  Transport  to  a  Place  in  a 
State,  Etc.— Section  2  of  the  Act  of  January  2. 


1951  (15  U.S.C  1172:  commonly  referred  to  as  the 
"Johnson  Act"),  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  before  the  first  paragraph  the 
following:  "(a)  General  Rule.—": 

(2)  in  subsection  (a)  (as  so  designated)  by 
striking  ",  District  of  Columbia,": 

(3)  by  inserting  before  the  second  paragraph 
the  following:  "(b)  Authority  of  Federal 
Trade  Commission.—":  and 

(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 

"(c)  Exception. — This  section  does  not  pro- 
hibit the  transport  of  a  gambling  device  to  a 
place  in  a  State  or  a  possession  of  the  United 
States  on  a  vessel  on  a  voyage,  if— 

"(1)  use  of  the  gambling  device  on  a  portion  of 
that  voyage  is,  by  reason  of  subsection  (b)  of 
section  5,  not  a  violation  of  that  section:  and 

"(2)  the  gambling  device  remains  on  board 
that  vessel  while  in  that  State.". 

(b)  Repair,  Other  Transport,  Etc.— Section 
5  of  that  Act  (15  U.S.C.  1175)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  before  "It  shall  be  unlawful" 
the  following:  "(a)  General  Rule.—": 

(2)  by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end 
the  following:  ",  including  on  a  vessel  docu- 
mented under  chapter  121  of  title  46.  United 
States  Code,  or  documented  under  the  laws  of  a 
foreign  country":  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 
"(b)  Exception.— 

"(1)  Jn  GENERAL. — Except  as  provided  in  para- 
graph (2),  this  section  does  not  prohibit— 

"(A)  the  repair,  transport,  possession,  or  use 
of  a  gambling  device  on  a  vessel  that  is  not 
within  the  boundaries  of  any  State  or  possession 
of  the  United  States:  or 

"(B)  the  transport  or  possession,  on  a  voyage, 
of  a  gambling  device  on  a  vessel  that  is  within 
the  boundaries  of  any  State  or  possession  of  the 
United  States,  if— 

"(i)  use  of  the  gambling  device  on  a  portion  of 
that  voyage  is,  by  reason  of  subparagraph  (A), 
not  a  violation  of  this  section:  and 

"(ii)  the  gambling  device  remains  on  board 
that  vessel  while  the  vessel  is  within  the  bound- 
aries of  that  State  or  possession. 

"(2)  Application  to  certain  voyages.- 

"(A)  General  rule.— Paragraph  (1)(A)  does 
not  apply  to  the  repair  or  use  of  a  gatnbling  de- 
vice on  a  vessel  that  is  on  a  voyage  or  segment 
of  a  voyage  described  in  subparagraph  (B)  of 
this  paragraph  if  the  State  or  possession  of  the 
United  Stales  in  which  the  voyage  or  segment 
begins  and  ends  has  enacted  a  statute,  the  terms 
of  which  prohibit  that  repair  or  use  on  that  voy- 
age or  segment. 

'(B)  Voyage  and  segment  described.— A 
voyage  or  segtnent  of  a  voyage  referred  to  in 
subparagraph  (A)  is  a  voyage  or  segment,  re- 
spectively— 

"(i)  that  begins  and  ends  in  the  same  State  or 
possession  of  the  United  States,  and 

"(ii)  during  which  the  vessel  does  not  make  an 
intervening  stop  within  the  boundaries  of  an- 
other State  or  possession  of  the  United  States  or 
a  foreign  country.". 

(c)  Boundaries  Defined.— The  first  section  of 
that  Act  (15  U.S.C.  1171)  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  the  following: 

"(f)  The  term  "boundaries"  has  the  same 
meaning  given  that  term  in  section  2  of  the  Sub- 
merged Lands  Act.". 

TITLE    III— IMPLEMENTATION    OF    MARI- 
TIME BOUNDARY  AGREEMENT  AMEND- 
MENTS  TO   MAGNUSON  FISHERY  CON- 
SERVATION AND  MANAGEMENT  ACT 
SEC.  301.  (a)  Purposes.— Section  2(b)(1)  of  the 
Magnuson  Fishery  Conservation  and  Manage- 
ment Act  (16  U.S.C.  1801(b)(1))  is  amended  by 
inserting  ",  and  fishery  resources  in  the  special 
areas"  immediately  before  the  semicolon  at  the 
end. 

(b)  Definitions.— Section  3  of  the  Magnuson 
Fishery  Conservation  and  Management  Act  (16 
U.S.C.  1802)  is  amended— 


(1)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (24)  through 
(32)  as  paragraphs  (25)  through  (33).  respec- 
tively: and 

(2)  by  inserting  imtnediately  after  paragraph 
(23)  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(24)  The  term  'special  areas'  means  the  areas 
referred  to  as  eastern  special  areas  in  Article 
3(1)  of  the  Agreement  between  the  United  States 
of  America  and  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics on  the  Maritime  Boundary,  signed  June 
1,  1990:  in  particular,  the  term  refers  to  those 
areas  east  of  the  United  States-Soviet  maritime 
boundary,  as  defined  in  that  Agreement,  that  lie 
within  2(X)  nautical  miles  of  the  baselines  from 
which  the  breadth  of  the  territorial  sea  of  the 
Soviet  Union  is  measured  but  beyond  200  nau- 
tical miles  of  the  baselines  from  which  the 
breadth  of  the  territorial  sea  of  the  United 
States  is  measured.". 

(c)  United  States  Management  Author- 
ity.—(1)  Section  101(a)  of  the  Magnuson  Fish- 
ery Conservation  and  Management  Act  (16 
U.S.C.  1811(a))  is  atnended  by  inserting  "and 
special  areas"  immediately  before  the  period  at 
the  end. 

(2)  Section  101(b)  of  the  Magnuson  Fishery 
Conservation  and  Manageinent  Act  (16  U.S.C. 
1811(b))  is  amended  by  inserting  imtnediately 
after  paragraph  (2)  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

"(3)  All  fishery  resources  in  the  special 
areas.". 

(d)  Foreign  Fishing.— Section  201  of  the  Mag- 
nuson Fishery  Conservation  and  Management 
Act  (16  U.S.C.  1821)  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (a)— 

(A)  by  inserting  "within  the  special  areas," 
immediately  before  "or  for  anadromous  species": 
and 

(B)  by  striking  "beyond  the  exclusive  eco- 
nomic zone"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "be- 
yond such  zone  or  areas": 

(2)  in  subsection  (e)(l)(E)(lV).  by  inserting 
"or  special  areas"  immediately  after  "exclusive 
economic  zone": 

(3)  in  subsection  (i) — 

(A)  by  inserting  "or  special  areas"  imme- 
diately before  the  period  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (1)(A): 

(B)  by  inserting  "or  special  areas"  imme- 
diately after  "exclusive  economic  zone"  in  para- 
graph (2)(A):  and 

(C)  by  inserting  "or  special  areas"  imme- 
diately after  "exclusive  economic  zone"  in  para- 
graph (2)(B):  and 

(4)  in  subsection  (j) — 

(A)  by  inserting  ".  special  areas,"  immediately 
after  "exclusive  economic  zone":  and 

(B)  by  inserting  ",  areas,"  immediately  after 
"such  zone". 

(e)  International  Fishery  agreements.— 
Section  202  of  the  Magnuson  Fishery  Conserva- 
tion and  Management  Act  (16  U.S.C.  1822)  is 
amended — 

(/)  in  subsection  (b)— 

(A)  by  inserting  "or  special  areas"  imtne- 
diately after  "February  28,  1977)":  and 

(B)  by  striking  "such  zone  or  area"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "such  zone  or  areas": 

(2)  in  subsection  (c)— 

(A)  by  inserting  "or  special  areas"  itntne- 
diately  after  "February  28,  1977)":  and 

(B)  by  striking  "such  zone  or  area"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "such  zone  or  areas":  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  etid  the  following  new 
subsection: 

'(g)  FISHERY  AGREEMENT  WITH  UNION  OF  SO- 
VIET Socialist  republics.— (1)  The  Secretary 
of  State,  in  cottsultatioti  with  the  Secretary,  is 
authorized  to  negotiate  and  conclude  a  fishery 
agreement  vnth  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics of  a  duration  of  no  more  than  3  years, 
pursuant  to  which— 

"(A)  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics 
will  give  United  States  fishing  vessels  the  oppor- 


tunity to  conduct  traditional  fisheries  within 
waters  claimed  by  the  United  States  prior  to  the 
conclusion  of  the  Agreement  between  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  Union  of  Soviet  So- 
cialist Republics  on  the  Maritime  Boundary, 
signed  June  I.  1990.  west  of  the  maritime  bound- 
ary, including  the  western  special  area  de- 
scribed in  Article  3(2)  of  the  Agreement: 

"(B)  the  United  States  unll  give  fishing  vessels 
of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  the 
opportunity  to  conduct  traditional  fisheries 
within  waters  claitned  by  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics  prior  to  the  conclusion  of  the 
Agreement  referred  to  in  subparagraph  (A),  east 
of  the  maritime  boundary,  including  the  eastern 
special  areas  described  in  Article  3(1)  of  the 
Agreement: 

"(C)  catch  data  shall  be  made  available  to  the 
government  of  the  country  exercising  fisheries 
jurisdiction  over  the  waters  in  which  the  catch 
occurred:  and 

"(D)  each  country  shall  tiave  the  right  to 
place  observers  on  board  vessels  of  the  other 
country  and  to  board  and  inspect  such  vessels. 

"(2)  Vessels  operating  under  a  fishery  agree- 
ment negotiated  and  concluded  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (1)  shall  be  subject  to  regulations 
and  permit  requirements  of  the  country  in 
whose  waters  the  fisheries  are  conducted  only  to 
the  extent  such  regulations  and  permit  require- 
tnents  are  specified  in  that  agreement. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  may  promul- 
gate such  regulations,  in  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 553  of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  any 
fishery  agreement  negotiated  and  comAuded 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (1).". 

(f)  Permits  for  foreign  FisHiNG.—Section 
204(a)  of  the  Magnuson  Fishery  Conservation 
and  Management  Act  (16  U.S.C.  1824(a))  is 
amended — 

(/)  by  inserting  "within  the  special  areas," 
immediately  before  "or  for  armdrotnous  species": 
and 

(2)  by  inserting  "or  areas"  immediately  after 
"such  zone". 

(g)  Contents  of  Fishery  Management 
Plans.— Section  303(b)(1)(A)  of  the  Magnuson 
Fishery  Conservation  and  Management  Act  (16 
U.S.C.  1853(b)(1)(A))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "or  special  areas."  imme- 
diately after  "exclusive  economic  zone":  and 

(2)  by  inserting  "or  areas"  itnmediately  after 
"such  zone". 

(h)  Prohibited  acts.— Section  307  of  the 
Magnuson  Fishery  Conservation  and  Manage- 
tnent  Act  (16  U.S.C.  1857)  is  amended— 

(1)  iti  paragraph.  (1)(K).  by  inserting  "or  spe- 
cial areas"  inunediately  after  "exclusive  eco- 
notnic  zone": 

(2)  in  paragraph  (2)(B)— 

(A)  by  inserting  "within  the  special  areas." 
immediately  after  "exclusive  economic  zone": 

(B)  by  inserting  "or  areas"  immediately  after 
"such  zone": 

(3)  in  paragraph  (3).  by  inserting  "or  special 
areas"  itnmediately  after  "exclusive  economic 
zone":  and 

(4)  in  paragraph  (4).  by  inserting  "or  special 
areas"  immediately  after  "exclusive  economic 
zone". 

(i)  Enforcement.— Section  311(b)(2)  of  the 
Magnuson  Fishery  Conservation  and  Manage- 
ment Act  (16  U.S.C.  1861(b)(2))  U  amended  by 
inserting  "and  special  areas"  immediately  after 
"exclusive  economic  zone". 

AMENDMENTS  TO  NORTHERN  PACIFIC  HALIBUT  ACT 
OF  1912 

Sec.  302.  (a)  Definitions.— <1)  Section  2(c)  of 
the  Northern  Pacific  Halibut  Act  of  1982  (16 
U.S.C.  773(c))  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)  'Exclusive  economic  zone'  means  the  zone 
established  by  Proclamation  Numbered  5030. 
dated  March  10.  1983.  For  purposes  of  applying 
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the  inner  boundary  of  that  zone  is  a 

cokrminous  with  the  seatoard  boundary  of 

of  the  coastal  States.  ". 

Si  ction  2  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Halibut 

Ui  (16  U.S.C.  773)  is  amended  by  adding 

the  following  new  subsection: 
Special  areas'  means  the  areas  referred 
special  areas  in  Article  3(1)  of  the 
between  the  United  States  of  America 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  on 
itime  Boundary,  signed  June  I.  1990:  in 
the  term  refers  to  those  areas  east  of 
Unffed  States-Soviet  marititne  boundary,  as 
in  that  Agreement,  that  lie  within  200 
miles  of  the  baselines  from  which  the 
of  the  territorial  sea  of  the  Soviet  Union 
but  beyond  200  nautical  miles  of  the 
from  which  the  breadth  of  the  terri- 
of  the  United  States  is  measured. ". 
(Jn LAWFUL    ACTS.— Section    7(b)    of   the 
Pacific  Halibut  Act  of  1982  (16  U.S.C. 
is  amended  by  striking  "fishery  con- 
zone"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
economic  zone  and  special  areas". 

.KtltlDMENTS  TO  THE  FUR  SEAL  ACT  OF  1966 

03.  Section  101  of  the  Fur  Seal  Act  of 
U.S.C.  1151)  is  amended— 

redesignating  subsections  (f)  through 
ubsections  (g)  through  (n).  respectively: 
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inserting  immediately  after  subsection 

j  Mowing  new  subsection: 

lurisdiction  of  the   United  States'  in- 

risdiction  over  the  special  areas  defined 

3(24)  of  the  Magnuson  Fishery  Con- 

and    Management    Act    (16    U.S.C. 
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TO  MARINE  MAMMAL  PROTECTION 
ACT  OF  1972 

.  Section  3(14)  of  the  Marine  Mammal 
Act  of  1972  (16  U.S.C.   1362(14))  is 
to  read  as  follows: 
The  term  'waters  under  the  jurisdiction 
I  nited  States'  means — 
he  territorial  sea  of  the  United  States: 
he  waters  included  within  a  zone,  con- 
to   the   territorial  sea   of  the   United 
f  which  the  inner  boundary  is  a  line  co- 
with  the  seauxird  boundary  of  each 
State,  and  the  outer  boundary  is  a  line 
such  a  manner  that  each  point  on  it 
lautical  miles  from  the  baseline  from 

territorial  sea  is  measured:  and 

he  areas  referred  to  as  eastern  special 

Article  3(1)  of  the  Agreement  between 

States  of  America  and  the  Union  of 

Socialist    Republics    on    the    Maritime 

signed  June  1,  1990:  in  particular, 

(^eas  east   of  the   United  States-Soviet 

boundary,  as  defined  in  that  Agree- 

lie  within  200  nautical  miles  of  the 

from  which  the  breadth  of  the  terri- 

of  the  Soviet  Union  is  measured  but 

200  nautical  miles  of  the  baselines  from 

he  breadth  of  the  territorial  sea  of  the 

tales  is  rneasured.". 


tie  I 


II 


t  lat 


s  a 


cons  dered 


RELATIONSHIP  TO  ENDANGERED  SPECIES  ACT  OF 
1973 

05.  The  special  areas  defined  in  section 

the  Magnuson   Fishery  Conservation 

Mc^agement  Act  (16  U.S.C.  1802(24))  shall 

places  that  are  subject  to  the  ju- 

of  the  United  States  for  the  purposes 

^dangered  Species  Act  of  1973  (16  U.S.C. 

eg.). 

AMEND9ENTS  TO  PACIFIC  SALMON  TREATY  ACT  OF 
I9IS 

we.  (a)  DEFINITIONS.— Section  2  of  the 

Salmon  Treaty  Act  of  1985  (16  U.S.C. 

jmended — 

redesignating  subsections  (h)  through 

Aibsections  (i)  through  (k).  respectively: 


(2)  by  inserting  itwnediately  after  subsection 
(g)  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(h)  'Special  areas'  ineans  the  areas  referred 
to  as  eastern  special  areas  in  Article  3(1)  of  the 
Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America 
and  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  on 
the  Maritime  Boundary,  signed  June  1,  1990;  in 
particular,  the  term  refers  to  those  areas  east  of 
the  United  States-Soviet  marititne  boundary,  as 
defined  in  that  Agreement,  that  lie  within  200 
nautical  miles  of  the  baselines  from  which  the 
breadth  of  the  territorial  sea  of  the  Soviet  Union 
is  measured  but  beyond  200  nautical  miles  of  the 
baselines  from  which  the  breadth  of  the  terri- 
torial sea  of  the  United  States  is  measured.". 

(b)  Rulemaking.— Section  7(a)  of  the  Pacific 
Salmon  Treaty  Act  of  1985  (16  U.S.C.  3636(a)  is 
amended  by  inserting  "and  special  areas"  itrune- 
diately  after  "Exclusive  Economic  Zone". 

NATIONAL  SEA  GRANT  COLLEGE  PROGRAM 

Sec.  307.  (a)  Definitions.— Section  303(6)  of 
the  National  Sea  Grant  College  Program  Act  (33 
U.S.C.  1122(6))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "and"  at  the  end  of  subpara- 
graph (E); 

(2)  by  redesignating  subparagraph  (F)  as  sub- 
paragraph (G):  and 

(3)  by  inserting  imjnediately  after  subpara- 
graph (E)  the  following  new  subparagraph: 

"(F)  the  special  areas  defined  in  section  3(24) 
of  the  Magnuson  Fishery  Conservation  and 
Management  Act  (18  U.S.C.  1802(24)):  and". 

(b)  INTERNATIONAL  PROGRAM.— Section  3(a)(6) 
of  the  Sea  Grant  Program  Improvetnent  Act  of 
1976  (33  U.S.C.  1124a(a)(6))  is  amended  by  in- 
serting "and  special  areas"  itmnediately  after 
"exclusive  economic  zone". 

EFFECTIVE  DATES 

Sec.  208.  (a)  In  General.— The  amendment 
made  by  section  201(e)(3)  takes  effect  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  and  the  amend- 
ments made  by  the  other  provisions  of  this  title, 
except  as  provided  in  subsection  (b),  shcUl  be  ef- 
fective on  the  date  on  which  the  Agreement  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics  on  the  Maritime  Boundary, 
signed  June  1,  1990,  enters  into  force  for  the 
United  States. 

(b)  AUTHORITY  TO  PRESCRIBE  REGULATIONS.— 

The  authority  to  prescribe  regulations  to  imple- 
ment the  amendments  made  by  this  title  shall  be 
effective  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act, 
but  no  such  regulation  may  be  effective  until 
the  date  on  which  the  Agreement  described  in 
subsection  (a)  enters  into  force  for  the  United 
States. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  JONES]  will  be  rec- 
ognized for  20  minutes,  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  [Mr.  Davis]  will 
be  recognized  for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jones]. 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  carries  a  Sen- 
ate amendment  composed  of  four  sepa- 
rate provisions — two  of  which  are 
House  bills  that  were  passed  in  the 
closing  days  of  the  first  session. 

The  first  title  contains  the  designa- 
tion of  the  Flower  Garden  Banks  Ma- 
rine Sanctuary — a  bill  that  the  House 
passed  under  suspension  on  November 
23,  1991.  This  designation  has  been  re- 
quested by  the  administration. 

Another  title  is  the  U.S.-FIag  Cruise 
Ship  Competitiveness  Act  which  also 
passed  under  suspension  on  November 
23,  1991. 


This  will  permit  U.S.-flag  cruise  ves- 
sels to  offer  gambling  to  their  pas- 
sengers when  embarked  on  cruises  on 
the  high  seas. 

We  had  a  lengthy  discussion  on  the 
floor  about  this  on  November  23,  1991.  I 
simply  want  the  Members  to  under- 
stand that  this  will  enable  our  U.S. 
vessels  to  operate  on  a  level  playing 
field  with  foreign  flag  cruise  ships  with 
respect  to  gambling. 

In  addition,  we  are  accepting  an 
amendment  to  Public  Law  101-595,  the 
statute  imposing  a  bonding  require- 
ment on  nonvessel-operating  common 
carriers.  The  purpose  of  this  statute  is 
to  ensure  the  financial  protection  of 
shippers  and  others  who  deal  with 
NVOCC's  and  to  ensure  that  NVOCC's 
comply  with  all  the  applicable  require- 
ments of  the  1984  Shipping  Act. 

Enactment  of  Public  Law  101-595  was 
greeted  by  predictions  of  financial 
hardship  by  certain  NVOCC's,  mainly 
ones  which  happen  to  be  foreign-based 
companies.  We  were  told  that  bonds 
would  not  be  available,  that  the  cost  of 
a  bond  would  be  exorbitant,  or  that  for- 
eign commerce  would  be  disrupted.  As 
it  turned  out,  of  course,  none  of  these 
predictions  came  true.  In  fact,  bonds 
are  readily  obtainable,  and  I  under- 
stand that  a  $50,000  bond  can  frequently 
be  secured  for  $500  or  less. 

Nonetheless,  there  is  merit  to  giving 
the  Federal  Maritime  Conrniission 
more  flexibility  in  the  manner  by 
which  it  makes  sure  that  NVOCC's  are 
financially  responsible.  These  amend- 
ments allow  that  flexibility. 

Of  course,  the  fact  that  Congress  is 
granting  the  Commission  the  authority 
to  allow  methods  for  financial  security 
other  than  bonds  does  not  mean  that 
Congress  is  requiring  changes  in  the 
present  regulatory  structure.  The  cur- 
rent rules  are  an  effective  way  of  en- 
suring financial  responsibility  by 
NVOCC's;  if  the  FMC  chooses  to  allow 
alternative  methods,  it  must  be  careful 
to  make  sure  that  American  shippers 
are  afforded  no  less  protection  than 
provided  by  a  bond.  Also,  the  Commis- 
sion should  consider  whether  an  alter- 
native methods  might  impose  added 
legal  burdens  on  a  claimant  seeking  to 
ensure  a  judgrment  against  a  NVOCC; 
alternative  methods  should  be  no  more 
procedurally  cumbersome  for  injured 
claimants  than  bonds  are. 

The  Commission  has  a  history  of 
making  sure  that  certain  maritime  in- 
dustries show  financial  responsibly  to 
protect  their  customers;  for  example, 
passenger  vessels  must  demonstrate 
evidence  of  financial  responsibility. 
The  Commission  should  implement 
these  new  amendments  taking  full  ad- 
vantage of  its  experience  in  this  area. 

In  summary.  Congress  expects  that 
the  FMC  will  make  sure  that  NVOCC's 
demonstrate  financial  responsibility  in 
ways  that  provide  no  less  protection 
than  exists  of  American  shippers 
today. 


Finally,  this  bill  amends  various  fish- 
eries laws  to  take  into  account  the 
United  States-Soviet  Maritime  Bound- 
ary Agreement  that  was  signed  on  June 
1,  1990. 

Because  of  ensuing  events  in  what 
was  formerly  the  Soviet  Union,  I  will 
offer  a  technical  corrections  resolution 
immediately  after  we  dispose  of  this 
bill. 

The  resolution  will  simply  substitute 
the  word  "Russia"  for  the  U.S.S.R.  in  a 
number  of  provisions,  and  make  a  few 
other  purely  technical  changes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  3866  provides,  in 
title  I,  for  the  designation  of  the  Flow- 
er Garden  Bank  Coral  Reef  as  the  first 
national  marine  sanctuary  in  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico.  Although  this  designation  is 
now  no  longer  necessary,  this  bill  pro- 
vides a  vehicle  for  a  number  of  worth- 
while measures. 

Section  201  of  title  II  will  allow  non- 
vessel-operating  common  carriers  the 
option  of  proving  financial  responsibil- 
ity using  insurance  or  other  surety. 
The  current  law  only  allows  the  post- 
ing of  a  bond  which  has  proven  to  be 
costly  to  small  businesses.  This  change 
to  existing  law  will,  in  no  way,  dimin- 
ish the  level  of  financial  responsibility 
required  of  NVOCC's. 

Section  202  of  title  II  would  amend 
the  Gambling  Devices  Act  to  allow 
gambling  on  U.S.-flag  vessels  if  the 
principle  use  of  the  vessel  is  not  the  op- 
eration of  a  gambling  establishment 
and  if  the  gambling  that  is  allowed  be- 
gins when  the  vessel  sails  beyond  a 
State's  water.  In  essence,  U.S.-flag  ves- 
sels will  be  allowed  the  same  privileges 
currently  allowed  or  provided  to  for- 
eign-flag operators.  Nothing  in  this  bill 
will  harm  existing  foreign  operators. 
Section  202  is  virtually  identical  in 
legal  effect  to  H.R.  3282,  which  passed 
the  House  under  suspension  on  Novem- 
ber 23,  1991,  with  the  addition  of  provi- 
sions relating  to  the  transportation  of 
gambling  devices. 

Individual  States  are  granted  or  dele- 
gated greater  authority  to  enact  legis- 
lation to  prohibit  gambling  on  cruises 
to  nowhere  and  voyages  between  two 
points  in  the  same  State  even  if  the 
vessel  leaves  State  waters.  However, 
nothing  in  H.R.  3866  or  its  limited  dele- 
gations is  to  be  construed  as  authoriz- 
ing a  State  to  enact  statues  which  dis- 
criminate against  U.S.-flag  vessels. 

The  clear  intent  and  purpose  of  this 
amendment  to  the  Johnson  Act  is  to 
allow  those  activities  on  U.S.-flag  ves- 
sels to  the  same  extent  that  they  are 
currently  allowed  on  foreign-flag  ves- 
sels. For  instance  a  State  statute  that 
authorized  the  use  or  possession  of 
gambling  devices  on  foreign-flag  ves- 
sels but  specifically  prohibited  that 
same  activity  on  U.S.-flag  vessels  is  be- 
yond a  State  authority  granted  in  title 


II  of  H.R.  3866.  In  contrast  to  the  Ha- 
waii statute  concerning  cruises  to  no- 
where, which  on  its  face  is  consistent 
with  the  provisions  contained  in  H.R. 
3866,  the  Florida  statute  (Law  1987.  C87- 
225  §2;  codified  at  title  44,  §849.231(3)) 
would  not  be  consistent  with  the  provi- 
sions contained  in  H.R.  3866.  The  Flor- 
ida statute  unlike  the  Hawaii  statute 
was  enacted  solely  for  the  purpose  of 
legalizing  cruises  to  nowhere  from  its 
ports.  Because  of  the  provisions  of  the 
so-called  Customs'  seal  (19  U.S.C.  §1446; 
29  CFR  §§4.7-4.87),  foreign-flag  vessels 
are  exempt  by  Federal  law  from  State 
gambling  device  prohibiting  on  all  voy- 
ages except  for  cruises  to  nowhere.  The 
Florida  statute,  therefore,  had  no  ap- 
plicability except  to  these  cruises.  The 
statute  excluded  U.S.-flag  vessels  from 
the  exemption  because,  at  the  time  of 
enactment  in  1987,  the  possession, 
transportation,  and  use  of  gambling  de- 
vices was  expressly  prohibited  on  U.S.- 
flag  vessels  by  the  Federal  Gambling 
Devices  Act.  Florida  could  not  have 
passed  a  statute  which  contradicted 
Federal  law  or  in  other  words  allowed 
those  activities  on  cruises-to-nowhere 
where  the  Federal  law  prohibited  such 
activity.  H.R.  3866  expressly  removes 
the  prohibition  that  sanctioned  the 
Florida  enactment.  H.R.  3866,  as  passed 
by  the  Senate  particularly  with  respect 
to  changes  to  section  2  of  the  Johnson 
Act  as  they  relate  to  transportation  of 
gambling  devices,  goes  even  further 
than  H.R.  3282  with  respect  to  prevent- 
ing discrimination  against  U.S.-flag 
vessels. 

I  want  to  thank  Mr.  John  Keeney, 
Deputy  Assistant  Attorney  General, 
Criminal  Division,  U.S.  Department  of 
Justice,  and  his  chief  assistant,  Roger 
Adams,  for  their  untiring  efforts.  With- 
out their  willingness  to  take  a  fresh 
look  at  these  issues  we  would  not  be 
here  today. 

Finally,  title  III  conforms  domestic 
law  with  the  U.S.-U.S.S.R.  Maritime 
Boundary  Agreement. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  strongly  support  this 
legislation  and  urge  the  House  to 
pass  it. 

D  1350 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  4  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  Ortiz]. 

Mr.  ORTIZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
in  strong  support  of  H.R.  3866,  a  bill  in- 
corporating several  matters  of  impor- 
tance to  the  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  Committee  and  the  maritime 
interests  of  our  Nation. 

I  originally  introduced  H.R.  3866  on 
November  22,  1991,  to  provide  for  the 
expedited  congressional  approval  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce  designation 
of  the  Flower  Garden  Banks  National 
Marine  Sanctuary. 

This  legislation  was  passed  by  the 
House  on  November  23,  1991,  under  sus- 
pension of  the  Rules. 

H.R.  3866,  as  revised  by  the  Senate, 
contains  this  designation  and  several 


other  maritime  and  shipping  matters 
which  I  strongly  support. 

By  passing  this  bill  today  we  can 
quickly  bring  these  important  and  non- 
controversial  matters  before  the  Presi- 
dent for  his  signature  without  further 
delay. 

At  my  request,  the  Flower  Garden 
Banks  were  originally  activated  for 
sanctuary  designation  by  congressional 
mandate  as  part  of  the  1988  amend- 
ments to  the  Marine  Protection,  Re- 
search, and  Sanctuaries  Act  of  1972. 

On  Wednesday,  November  20, 1991,  the 
National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Ad- 
ministration submitted  their  notice 
designating  the  Flower  Garden  Banks 
as  this  country's  10th  national  marine 
sanctuary. 

At  the  administration's  request,  H.R. 
3866  will  expedite  the  period  of  congres- 
sional review  and  allow  for  final  des- 
ignation to  be  published  as  soon  as 
practicable. 

I  would  like  to  thank  Chairman 
Jones  and  the  ranking  member,  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Davis] 
for  their  leadership  on  this  matter,  and 
for  working  to  ensure  H.R.  3866's 
prompt  consideration  today. 

In  addition,  I  would  like  to  express 
my  thanks  to  the  chairmen  of  the  sub- 
committees of  jurisdiction  on  this  mat- 
ter, the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Hertel]  and  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr.  Studds]  and  also  to  the 
honorable  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Tauzin]  for  their  support  and  lead- 
ership on  this  matter. 

All  interested  parties  have  expressed 
their  support  for  this  expedited  des- 
ignation, and  I  know  of  no  opposition 
to  this  bill.  I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues 
to  join  me  in  supporting  H.R.  3866. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  3866  and  urge  its  adoption 
by  the  House. 

This  bill  was  introduced  by  our  colleague, 
Congressman  Ortiz,  in  November  1991  and 
was  passed  by  the  House  on  November  23.  It 
was  returned  to  the  House  from  the  other 
body  with  an  amendment  on  November  27. 
Unfortunately,  the  House  was  unable  to  com- 
plete action  on  the  bill  before  recess. 

I  wish  to  call  particular  attention  to  title  III  of 
this  bill  which  implements  the  maritime  bound- 
ary agreement  tietween  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union.  This  agreement  was  signed 
in  June  1990  and  has  been  ratified  by  the 
Senate.  H.R.  3866  amer)ds  several  U.S.  laws 
to  conform  them  with  the  terms  of  the  mari- 
time txjundary  agreement. 

I  also  wish  to  note  that  the  bill  itself  does 
not  affect  any  claims  of  jurisdiction  on  larKis 
and  waters  of  the  United  States.  In  fact,  it  pro- 
vides for  effective  United  States  fisheries  juris- 
diction over  certain  special  areas  that  are 
technically  within  the  Exclusive  Economic 
Zone  of  Russia. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  good  bill  which  ac- 
complishes a  number  of  worthy  purposes  and 
I  urges  its  adoption. 

Mr.  HERTEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  support  the 
final  approval  of  the  Flower  Garden  Banks  Na- 
tional Marine  Sanctuary.  The  bill  before  us. 
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H.R.  3te6,  provides  the  final  designation 
deadlint  (or  establishing  the  sanctuary  bound- 
aries. T 16  Flower  Garden  Banks  are  located 
south  gI  the  Texas-Louisiana  border  at  the 
edge  of  our  Nation's  Outer  Continental  Shelf, 
where  some  of  our  Natkxi's  most  interesting 
living  00  ral  reefs  can  be  found.  The  East  Flow- 
er Gar^n  Bank  is  about  120  nautk:al  miles 
of  Cameron,  LA;  and  the  West 
110  nautical  miles  southeast  of  Gal- 

rx. 

I  inactment  ol  this  legislation,  the  Flow- 
Banks  National  Marine  Sanctuary 
be  formally  established.  This  legisla- 
altafvs  the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmos- 
udministration  to  coordinate  activities 
o  resource  protection,  research,  and 
managetnent  in  a  fragile  marine  hatntat  for 
generati  3ns  to  enjoy. 
I  com  ratulate  Mr.  Ortiz  on  this  legislation, 
a^  pleased  to  support  H.R.  3866  as  re- 
the  House  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of 
This  legislation  will  pennit  U.S.-flag 
vessels  to  offer  gambling  to  their  pas- 
when  embarked  on  cruises  on  the 
Cunently,  foreign-flag  cruise  ships 
from  U.S.  ports  offer  gambling  but  it 
the  law  for  a  U.S.  ship  to  have  gam- 
ortioard.  This  prohibiten  has  limited  op- 
tor  American  interests  to  engage  in 
proflable  cnjise  ship  trade. 

B866  changes  the  law  so  that  both 

and  foreign-flag  cruise  ships  will  op- 

u4ider  the  same  rules  regarding  gam- 
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on  >oard. 

allpwing  U.S.-flag  vessels  to  have  gam- 
ices  onboard  we  will  open  doors  for 
cotjipanies  to  acquire  cruise  vessels.  The 
received  from  gamt>ling  operations 
American  interests  to  design  and 
new  cruise  ships  in  American  ship- 
begin  competing  with  the  foreign-flag 


addition  to  providing  inCTeased  ship  con- 
opportunities  for  American  shipyards, 
-flag  cruise  ships  will  mean  additional 
capacity  for  carrying  military  troops  and 
crpate  jobs  (or  American  seafarers  who 
needed  as  a  result  of  the  decline  in 
merthant  marine.  All  of  these  benefits  will 
vlthout  any  cost  to  the  Federal  Gov- 


S  teaker,  the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
C<  mmlttee  very  caretully  crafted  this  leg- 
as  an  amendment  to  the  so-called 
Devices  Act.  It  will  allow  the  posses- 
operation  of  gambling  equipment  on 
vessels  to  the  same  extent  that  gam- 
allowed  on  foreign-flag  vessels.  This 
not  affect  in  any  way  the  current  pro- 
in   the   Gambling   Ship   Act,   which 
illegal  to  operate  a  vessel  that  is  prin- 
( ngaged  in  gambling  as  a  floating  ca- 


lill  preserves  the  right  of  a  coastal 

enact  legislation  that  prohibits  gam- 

a  vessel  that  operates  from  a  port  of 

even  if  the  vessel  sails  from  that 

into  international  waters  and  then  re- 

the  same  port.  The  committee  was 

a  number  of  coastal  States  do  not 

ing  on  vessels  in  their  waters  and 

ion  retains  the  right  of  States  to 

to  prohibit  gambting. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  the  prohibitk>ns  contained  in 
the  Gambling  Devices  Act  have  represented 
an  economic  barrier  to  the  growth  of  the  U.S.- 
flag  cruise  ship  Industry.  This  legislation  will 
remove  that  economic  barrier  and  provide  an 
incentive  for  American  businesses  to  build 
ships  and  begin  operating  in  this  extremely  lu- 
crative cruise  ship  trade. 

The  Department  of  Justice  supports  this  bill. 

I  want  to  thank  the  chairman  of  our  commit- 
tee, Walter  Jones,  and  our  ranking  member. 
Bob  Davis,  for  their  help  in  moving  this  legis- 
latk)n  forward.  Also,  I  want  to  make  special 
note  of  the  efforts  of  our  colleague  from  Mis- 
sissippi, Gene  Taylor,  because  he  has  been 
the  driving  force  behind  this  bill. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  In  support- 
ing this  important  legislation. 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  no  further  requests  for 
time,  and  I  yield  back  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  back 
the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
McNuLTY).  The  question  is  on  the  mo- 
tion offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jones]  that  the 
House  suspend  the  rules  and  concur  in 
the  Senate  amendment  to  H.R.  3866. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  Sen- 
ate amendment  was  concurred  in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  Members  may  have  5  legislative 
days  in  which  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  on  the  Senate  amend- 
ment just  concurred  in. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AUTHORIZING  CORRECTIONS  IN 
ENROLLMENT  OF  H.R.  3866. 
FLOWER  GARDEN  BANKS  NA- 
TIONAL MARINE  SANCTUARY 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  move  to  suspend  the  rules 
and  agree  to  the  concurrent  resolution 
(H.  Con.  Res.  268)  to  correct  technical 
errors  in  the  enrollment  of  the  bill 
H.R.  3866. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.  Con.  Res.  268 
Resolved  by  Ike  House  of  Representatives  (the 
Senate  concurring).  That,  in  the  enrollment  of 
the  bill  (H.R.  3866)  to  provide  for  the  designa- 
tion of  the  Flower  Garden  Banks  National 
Marine  Sanctuary,  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  shall  make  the  following 
corrections: 

(1)  Page  8.  beginning  at  line  3.  strike 
"United  States-Soviet". 

(2)  Page  8,  line  7.  strike  "the  Soviet 
Union"  and  insert  "Russia". 

(3)  Page  10,  t)eginning  at  line  19.  strike 
"the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics" 
and  insert  "Russia". 


(4)  Page  10.  line  22.  strike  "the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics"  and  insert  "Rus- 

(5)  Page  11.  line  7.  strike  "the  Union  of  So- 
viet Socialist  Republics"  and  insert  "Rus- 

(6)  Page  14.  line  9.  strike  "United  States- 
Soviet". 

(7)  Page  14.  line  12.  stlke  "the  Soviet 
Union"  and  insert  "Russia". 

(8)  Page  14.  line  18.  strike  "and"  and  insert 
"or". 

(9)  Page  15.  beginning  at  line  2,  strike  "the 
special  areas"  and  all  that  follows  through 
line  4.  and  Insert  the  following:  "the  areas 
referred  to  as  eastern  special  areas  in  Article 
3(1)  of  the  Agreement  twtween  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics  on  the  Maritime  Bound- 
ary, signed  June  1.  1990;  in  particular,  those 
areas  east  of  the  maritime  boundary,  as  de- 
fined in  that  Agreement,  that  lie  within  200 
nautical  miles  of  the  baselines  from  which 
the  breadth  of  the  territorial  sea  of  Russia  is 
measured  but  beyond  200  nautical  miles  of 
the  baselines  from  which  the  breadth  of  the 
territorial  sea  of  the  United  States  is  meas- 
ured.'.". 

(10)  Page  15.  beginning  at  line  26.  strike 
"United  States-Soviet  Maritime"  and  insert 
"maritime". 

(11)  Page  16.  line  4.  strike  "the  Soviet 
Union"  and  insert  "Russia". 

(12)  Page  16.  strike  line  9  and  all  that  fol- 
lows through  line  14  and  Insert  the  following: 

"Sec.  305.  The  Endangered  Species  Act  of 
1973  (16  U.S.C.  1531  et  seq.)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following: 

'PLACES  SUBJECrr  TO  THE  JURISDICTION  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

'Sec.  19.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  the 
following  areas  are  deemed  to  be  places  that 
are  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States:  The  areas  referred  to  as  eastern  spe- 
cial areas  in  Article  3(1)  of  the  Agreement 
between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  on 
the  Maritime  Boundary,  signed  June  1,  1990. 
in  particular,  those  areas  east  of  the  mari- 
time boundary,  as  defined  in  that  Agree- 
ment, that  He  within  200  nautical  miles  of 
the  baselines  from  which  the  breadth  of  the 
territorial  sea  of  Russia  is  measured  but  be- 
yond 200  nautical  miles  of  the  baselines  from 
which  the  breadth  of  the  territorial  sea  of 
the  United  States  is  measured.'.". 

(13)  Page  17,  line  1.  strike  "United  States- 
Soviet ". 

(14)  Page  17.  line  4.  strike  "the  Soviet 
Union"  and  insert  "Russia". 

(15)  Page  17,  line  8,  strike  "3636(a)"  and  in- 


line 12.  strike  "303(6)"  and  in- 


sert "3636(a))' 

(16)  Page  17 
sert  "203(6)". 

(17)  Page  17,  strike  line  21  and  all  that  fol- 
lows through  line  23  and  insert  the  following: 

"'(F)  the  areas  referred  to  as  eastern  spe- 
cial areas  in  Article  3(1)  of  the  Agreement 
between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  on 
the  Maritime  Boundary,  signed  June  1,  1990; 
in  particular,  those  areas  east  of  the  mari- 
time boundary,  as  defined  in  that  Agree- 
ment, that  lie  within  200  nautical  miles  of 
the  baselines  from  which  the  breadth  of  the 
territorial  sea  of  Russia  is  measured  but  be- 
yond 200  nautical  miles  of  the  baselines  from 
which  the  breadth  of  the  territorial  sea  of 
the  United  States  is  measured;  and'.". 

(18)  Page  18.  line  4.  strike  "208"  and  insert 
"306" 

(19)  Page  18.  line  5.  strike  "201(e)(3)"  and 
insert  "301(e)(3)". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 


North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jones]  will  be  rec- 
ognized for  20  minutes,  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  [Mr.  Davis]  will 
be  recognized  for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jones]. 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  concurrent  resolu- 
tion makes  technical  corrections  to 
H.R.  3866,  the  bill  that  we  just  passed. 

That  bill  contains  a  title  implement- 
ing the  United  States-Soviet  Union 
Maritime  Boundary  Agreement  of  June 
1,  1990. 

As  we  all  know,  there  is  no  longer  a 
Soviet  Union.  However,  the  boundary 
agreement  is  still  valid— but  now  it  is 
an  agreement  with  Russia. 

Therefore,  in  a  number  of  places  in 
the  boundary  title  of  the  bill,  the  word 
"Russia"  has  to  be  inserted  in  place  of 
the  reference  to  the  Soviet  Union. 
These  changes  were  suggested  by  the 
administration. 

Also,  this  resolution  corrects  some 
reference  problems  in  the  Senate 
amendment. 

I  believe  that  the  corrections  made 
by  the  resolution  have  been  cleared 
with  our  minority. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  this  concur- 
rent resolution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  this 
resolution.  It  is  a  technical  measure 
made  necessary  due  to  the  dramatic 
changes  in  the  Soviet  Union  which  oc- 
curred after  Senate  passage  of  the  pre- 
ceding bill.  The  resolution  merely 
changes  references  in  that  bill  to  rec- 
ognize the  new  Russian  Republic. 

I  urge  adoption  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back 
the  lialance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I,  too  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  Jones]  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  agree  to  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution. House  Concurrent  Resolution 
268. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  clause  5  of  rule  I  and  the  Chair's 
prior  announcement,  further  proceed- 
ings on  this  motion  will  be  postponed. 


AMERICAN  TECHNOLOGY 
PREEMINENCE  ACT  OF  1991 

Mr.  VALENTINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  concur 
in  the  Senate  amendment  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  1989)  to  authorize  appropriations 


for  the  National  Institute  of  Standards 
and  Technology  and  the  Technology 
Administration  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
insert: 

SECTION  I.  SHORT  TtTLB. 

This  Act  tnay  be  cited  as  the  "Atnerican  Tech- 
nology Preeminence  Act  of  1991". 

SEC.  i.  DEFINITIONS. 

As  used  in  this  Act— 

(1)  the  term  "high-resolution  information  sys- 
tems" means  equipment  and  techniques  required 
to  create,  store,  recover,  and  play  back  high-res- 
olution images  and  accompanying  sound: 

(2)  the  term  "advanced  inanufacturing  tech- 
nology" means  numerically-controlled  machine 
tools,  robots,  automated  process  control  equip- 
ment, computerized  flexible  manufacturing  sys- 
tems, associated  computer  software,  and  other 
technology  for  improving  )mnufacturing  and  in- 
dustrial processes; 

(3)  the  term  "advanced  materials"  means  a 
field  of  research  including  the  study  of  compos- 
ites, ceramics,  metals,  polymers, 
superconducting  materials,  materials  produced 
through  biotechnology,  and  materials  produc- 
tion technologies,  including  coated  systetns,  that 
provide  the  potential  for  significant  advantages 
over  existing  materials; 

(4)  the  term  "Institute"  means  the  National 
Institute  of  Standards  and  Technology; 

(5)  the  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce;  and 

(6)  the  term  "Under  Secretary"  means  the 
Under  Secretary  of  Commerce  for  Technology. 

TITLE  I— DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE 
RESEARCH  AND  TECHNOLOGT 
SEC.  101.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  "Technology 
Administration  Authorization  Act  of  1991". 
SEC.  102.  STATEMENT  OF  POUCY. 

Congress  finds  that  in  order  to  help  United 
States  industries  to  speed  the  development  of 
new  products  and  processes  so  as  to  maintain 
the  economic  competitiveness  of  the  Nation,  it  is 
necessary  to  strengthen  the  programs  and  ac- 
tivities of  the  Department  of  Commerce's  Tech- 
nology Administration  and  National  Institute  of 
Standards  and  Technology. 

SEC.  lOJ.  TECHNOLOGY  ADMONISTRATION. 

(a)  Fiscal  Year  1992.— (1)  There  are  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  to  the  Secretary,  to 
carry  out  the  activities  of  the  Under  Secretary 
and  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Technology  Pol- 
icy, $10,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1992,  which  shall 
be  available  for  the  follomng  line  items: 

(A)  Office  of  the  Under  Secretary.  $2,000,000. 

(B)  Technology  Policy.  $4,000,000. 

(C)  Japanese  Technical  Literature,  $1,500,000. 

(D)  Clearinghouse  on  State  and  Local  Initia- 
tives on  Productivity,  Technology,  and  Innova- 
tion, $1,000,000. 

(E)  National  Technical  Information  Service, 
$1,500,000  to  carry  out  the  modernization  plan 
described  in  section  212(f)(3)(D)  of  the  National 
Technical  Information  Act  of  1988  (15  U.S.C. 
3704b(f)(3)(D)). 

(2)  Funds  may  be  transferred  among  the  line 
items  listed  in  paragraph  (I),  so  long  as  the  net 
funds  transferred  to  or  from  any  line  item  do 
not  exceed  10  percent  of  the  amount  authorized 
for  that  line  item  in  such  paragraph  and  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Transpor- 
tation of  the  Senate  and  the  Committee  on 
Science,  Space,  and  Technology  of  the  Hottse  of 
Representatives  are  notified  in  advance  of  any 
such  transfer. 

(b)  Fiscal  Year  1993.— (1)  There  are  atUhor- 
ized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  Secretary,    to 


carry  out  the  activities  of  the  Under  Secretary 
and  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Technology  Pol- 
icy, $10,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1993.  which  shall 
be  available  for  the  following  line  items: 

(A)  Office  of  the  Under  Secretary,  $2,000,000. 

(B)  Technology  Policy.  U. 000,000. 

(C)  Japanese  Technical  Literature.  $1,500,000. 

(D)  Clearinghouse  on  State  and  Local  Initia- 
tives on  Productivity.  Technology,  and  Innova- 
tion. $1,000,000. 

(E)  National  Technical  Information  Service, 
$1,500,000  to  carry  out  the  iruniernization  plan 
described  in  section  212(f)(3)(D)  of  the  National 
Technical  Inforvrntion  Act  of  1988  (15  U.S.C. 
3704b(f)(3)(D)). 

(2)  Funds  may  be  transferred  among  the  line 
itejns  listed  in  paragraph  (I),  so  long  as  the  net 
funds  transferred  to  or  from  any  line  item  do 
not  exceed  10  percent  of  the  amount  authorized 
for  that  line  item  in  such  paragraph  and  the 
Committee  on  Commerce.  Science,  and  Transpor- 
tation of  the  Senate  and  the  Committee  on 
Science,  Space,  and  Technology  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  are  notified  in  advance  of  any 
such  transfer. 

(c)  Operating  Costs.— Operating  costs  for  the 
National  Technical  Information  Service  associ- 
ated with  the  acquisition,  processing,  storage, 
bibliographic  control,  and  archiving  of  informa- 
tion and  documents  shall  be  recovered  primarily 
through  the  collection  of  fees. 

(d)  Report  and  Certification  to  Con- 
gress.—Within  90  days  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall  submit  to 
Congress  a  report  which— 

(1)  describes  the  Department  of  Commerce's  re- 
sponse to  the  Inspector  General's  Report  No. 
ATD-024-0-00I; 

(2)  includes  a  revised  detailed  modernization 
plan  for  the  National  Technical  Information 
Service; 

(3)  contains  a  business  plan  for  the  National 
Technical  Information  Service  which  includes 
detailed  profit  and  loss  analysis  for  groups  of 
products  and  services  and  for  major  market  seg- 
ments: and 

(4)  certifies  that  the  National  Technical  Infor- 
mation Service  has— 

(A)  employed  a  chief  financial  officer  who  is 
a  certified  public  accountant  or  equivalently  ex- 
perienced accountant  with  experience  in  the  dis- 
semination of  scientific  and  technical  informa- 
tion; and 

(B)  begun  taking  reasonable  steps  toward 
strengthening  its  accounting  system  in  response 
to  the  Inspector  General's  report  described  in 
paragraph  (I). 

(e)  Technical  amendment.— Section  5422(a) 
of  the  Omnibus  Trade  and  Competitiveness  Act 
of  1988  (15  U.S.C.  4603a(a))  and  section  273(c)(4) 
of  the  National  Defense  Authorization  Act  for 
Fiscal  Years  1988  and  1989  (15  U.S.C.  4603(c)(4)) 
are  each  amended  by  striking  "Economic  Af- 
fairs" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Tech- 
nology". 

SEC.  104.  NATIONAL  INSTTrUTB  OF  STANDARDS 
AND  TECHNOLOGT. 

(a)  Fiscal  Year  1992.— (l)  There  are  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  to  the  Secretary,  to 
carry  out  the  intramural  scientific  and  technical 
research  and  services  activities  of  the  Institute, 
$210,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1992.  which  shall  be 
available  for  the  following  line  items: 

(A)  Electronics  and  Electrical  Measurements, 
$33,700,000. 

(B)  Manufacturing  Engineering,  $13,500,000. 

(C)  Chemical  Science  and  Technology. 
$22,000,000. 

(D)  Physics.  $27,000,000. 

(E)  Materials  Science  and  Engineering, 
$30,000,000. 

(F)  Building  and  Fire  Research,  $12,300,000. 

(G)  Computer  Systems,  $16,000,000. 

(H)  Applied  Mathematics  and  Scientific  Com- 
puting, $6,500,000. 
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(/;  ;  echnology  Assistance,  SH.OOO.OOO. 

(J)  I  esearch  Support  Activities.  t3S.000.0O0. 

(2)(,  I)  Of  the  total  of  the  amounts  authorized 
under  paragraph  (I),  $2,000,000  are  authorized 
only  I  ir  steel  technology. 

(B)  Of  the  amount  authorized  under  para- 
graph (l)(l) 


fOO.i 


.000  are  authorized  only  for  the  evalua- 
nonenergy-related  inventions  and  related 
techn(^ogy  extension  activities: 

250.000  are  authorized  only  for  Institute 
partic  potion  in  the  pilot  program  established 
under  mbsection  (e):  and 

12.700.000  are  authorized  only  for  the  In- 
managetnent  of  the  extramural  funding 
authorized  under  section  105. 
Of  the  total  amount  authorized  under 
paragfiph  <t)(J).  S7.565.000  are  authorized  only 
technical  competence  fund. 
ISCAL  YEAH  1993.— (1)  There  are  author- 
'  be  appropriated  to  the  Secretary,  to 
ut  the  intramural  scientific  and  technical 
resear  h  and  services  activities  of  the  Institute, 
$221 M  O.OOO  for  fiscal  year  1993,  which  shall  be 
availa  ile  for  the  following  line  items: 

'■Hectronics  and  Electrical  Measurements, 
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lanufacturing  Engineering.  $16,000,000. 

Chemical     Science     and     Technology. 

000. 

'hysics,  $28,700,000. 

Materials    Science     and     Engineering. 

000. 

funding  and  Fire  Research.  $12,000,000. 

'omputer  Systems.  $20,600,000. 

Applied  Mathematics  and  Scientific  Com- 

$6,300,000. 
Ikchnology  Assistance,  $10,800,000. 
^search  Support  Activities,  $25,000,000. 

ay  Raise.  $3,900,000. 
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paragraph  (1).  $2,000,000  are  authorized 
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.000  are  authorized  only  for  the  evalua- 
nonenergy-related  inventions  and  related 

extension  activities: 
250.000  are  authorized  only  for  Institute 
in  the  pilot  program  established 
(e):  and 
15,000,000  are  authorized  only  for  the  In- 
manageinent  of  the  extramural  funding 
authorized  under  section  105. 
Of  the  total  amount  authorized  under 
(l)<J).  $7,223,000  are  authorized  only 
technical  competence  fund, 
n  addition   to   the  amounts  authorized 
paragraph  (1).  there  are  authorized  to  be 
to  the  Secretary  for  fiscal  year 
800,000  for  the  renovation  and  upgrad- 
ofthe  Itistitute's  facilities. 
Transfers.— (I)  Funds  may  be  transferred 
the  line  items  listed  in  subsection  (a)(1) 
the  line  items  listed  in  subsectioti 
so  long  as  the  Jiet  funds  transferred  to  or 
line  item  do  not  exceed  10  percent  of 
atilpunt  authorized  for  that  line  iteyn  in  such 
and   the  Committee  on   Commerce, 
and  Transportation  of  the  Senate  and 
Committee  on  Science.  Space,  and   Tech- 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  are  noti- 
advance  of  any  such  transfer. 
',  he  Secretary  may  propose  transfers  to  or 
line  item  listed  in  subsection  (a)(1)  or 
(b)(1)  exceeding  10  percent  of  the 
authorized  for  such  line  item,  but  such 
transfer  may  not  be  made  unless — 
I  full  and  complete  explanation  of  any 
)  roposed  transfer  and  the  reason  therefor 
transmitted  in  uniting  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
of  Representatives,  the  President  of  the 
.  and  the  appropriate  authorizing  Com- 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
and 
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(B)  30  calendar  days  have  passed  following 
the  transmission  of  such  writtett  explanation. 

(d)  RELATios  TO  Other  authorizations.— 
Except  for  authorizations  provided  in  the  Omni- 
bus Trade  and  Competitiveness  Act  of  1938  (Pub- 
lic Law  100-418:  102  Stat.  1448),  the  Earthquake 
Hazards  Reduction  Act  of  1977  (42  U.S.C.  7701  et 
seq.).  and  the  Steel  and  Aluminum  Energy  Con- 
servation and  Technology  Competitiveness  Act 
of  1988  (15  U.S.C.  5101  et  seq.),  this  Act  contains 
the  complete  authorizations  of  appropriations 
for  the  Institute  for  fiscal  years  1992  and  1993. 
This  subsection  shall  not  limit  the  authority  of 
the  Institute  to  accept  funds  appropriated  to 
any  other  Federal  agency  or  to  perform  work  for 
others. 

(e)  Pilot  program.— Pursuant  to  the  author- 
izations contained  in  subsections  (a)(l)(l)  and 
(b)(l)(l).  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  pay  the 
Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  establishing  and 
carrying  out  a  standards  assistance  pilot  pro- 
gram under  section  112  of  the  National  Institute 
of  Standards  and  Technology  Authorization  Act 
for  Fiscal  Year  1989  (15  U.S.C.  272  note).  The 
purpose  of  the  pilot  program  is  to  assist  a  coun- 
try or  coutitries  that  have  requested  assistance 
from  the  United  States  in  the  development  of 
comprehensive  industrial  standards  by  provid- 
ing the  continuous  presence  of  United  States 
personnel  on-site  for  a  period  of  2  or  more  years 
to  provide  such  assistance  and  by  providing,  as 
necessary,  additional  technical  support  from 
within  the  Institute.  Such  funds  shall  be  made 
available  for  such  purpose  only  to  the  extent 
that  }natching  funds  are  received  by  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Standards  and  Technology 
from  sources  outside  the  Federal  Government. 

(f)  Construction  of  Facilities.— Section  14 
of  the  National  Institute  of  Standards  and 
Technology  Act  (15  U.S.C.  278d)  is  amended  by 
striking  "herein:"  and  all  that  follows,  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "herein.". 

(g)  Fire  and  Building  Programs.— The  fire 
research  and  building  technology  progrdms  of 
the  Institute  may  be  combined  for  administrative 
purposes  only,  and  separate  budget  accounts  for 
fire  research  and  building  technology  shall  be 
maintained.  No  later  than  December  31.  1992. 
the  Secretary,  acting  through  the  Director  of  the 
Institute,  shall  report  to  Congress  on  the  results 
of  the  combination,  on  efforts  to  preserve  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  fire  research  and  building  tech- 
nology progratns.  on  the  long-range  basic  and 
applied  research  plans  of  the  two  programs,  on 
procedures  for  receiving  advice  on  fire  and 
earthquake  research  priorities  from  constitu- 
encies concerned  with  public  safety,  and  on  the 
relation  between  the  combined  program  at  the 
Institute  and  the  United  States  Fire  Administra- 
tion. 

(h)  Educational  Programs.— <l)  Section  18 
of  the  National  Institute  of  Standards  and 
Technology  Act  (15  U.S.C.  278g-l)  is  atnended  by 
striking  the  period  at  the  end  of  the  first  sen- 
tence and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ".  and  to 
United  States  citizens  for  research  and  technical 
activities  on  Institute  programs.". 

(2)  Section  17  of  the  National  Institute  of 
Standards  and  Technology  Act  (15  U.S.C.  278g) 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(d)  For  any  scientific  and  engineering  dis- 
cipli7tes  for  which  there  is  a  shortage  of  suitably 
qualified  ■  and  available  United  States  citizens 
and  nationals,  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  re- 
cruit and  employ  in  scientific  and  engitieering 
fields  at  the  Institute  foreign  nationals  who 
have  been  lawfully  admitted  to  the  United 
States  for  permanent  residence  under  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act  and  who  intend  to 
become  United  Slates  citizens.  Employment  of  a 
person  under  this  paragraph  shall  not  be  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
governing  employment  in  the  competitive  serv- 


ice, or  to  any  prohibition  in  any  other  Act 
against  the  employment  of  aliens,  or  against  the 
paytnent  of  compensation  to  thetn.". 

(i)  CORE  Program  Funding.— It  is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  the  intramural  scientific 
and  technical  research  and  services  activities  of 
the  National  Institute  of  Standards  and  Tech- 
nology should  share  fully  in  any  funding  in- 
creases provided  to  the  Institute. 

SEC.  lOS.  EXTRAMURAL  PROGRAMS  OF  THE  IN- 
STITUTE. 

(a)  Fiscal  Year  1992.— In  addition  to  any 
sums  otherwise  authorized  under  this  Act.  there 
are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  Sec- 
retary, to  carry  out  the  extratnural  industrial 
technology  services  programs  of  the  Institute 
created  under  sections  25.  26,  and  28  of  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Standards  and  Technology 
Act  (15  U.S.C.  278k.  2781,  and  278n),  $127,500,000 
for  fiscal  year  1992,  which  shall  be  available  for 
the  following  line  items: 

(1)  Regional  Centers  for  the  Transfer  of  Man- 
ufacturing Technology,  $25,000,000. 

(2)  State  Technology  Extension  Program, 
$2,500,000. 

(3)  Advanced  Technology  Program, 
$100,000,000. 

(b)  Fiscal  Year  1993.— In  addition  to  any 
sutns  otherwise  authorized  under  this  Act.  there 
are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  Sec- 
retary, to  carry  out  the  extramural  industrial 
technology  services  programs  of  the  Institute 
created  under  sections  25,  26,  and  28  of  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Standards  and  Technology 
Act  (15  U.S.C.  278k.  2781.  and  278n).  $127,500,000 
for  fiscal  year  1993,  which  shall  be  available  for 
the  following  line  items: 

(1)  Regional  Centers  for  the  Transfer  of  Man- 
ufacturing Technology  and  Satellite  Manufac- 
turing Centers,  $25,000,000. 

(2)  State  Technology  Extension  Program, 
$2,500,000. 

(3)  Advanced  Technology  Program. 
$100,000,000. 

(c)  Limitation.— No  funds  are  authorized 
under  this  section  for  any  project  under  the  ex- 
tramural progratns  of  the  Institute  which  have 
not  been  competitively  reviewed  through  the 
merit  review  processes  required  by  the  National 
Institute  of  Standards  and  Technology  Act  (15 
U.S.C.  271  et  seq.). 

(d)  Amendments  to  Extension  Program.— 
Section  5121(b)  of  the  Omnibus  Trade  and  Com- 
petitiveness Act  of  1988  (15  U.S.C.  2781  note)  is 
amended  by  striking  paragraph  (5). 

(e)  amend.ments  to  e.xtension  activities.— 
(I)  Section  25(c)(6)  of  the  National  Institute  of 
Standards  and  Technology  Act  (15  U.S.C. 
278k(c)(6))  is  amended  by  inserting  before  the 
period  at  the  end  the  following:  "except  for  con- 
tracts for  such  specific  technology  extension  or 
transfer  services  as  may  be  specified  by  statute 
or  by  the  Director". 

(2)  Section  25(d)  of  the  National  Institute  of 
Standards  and  Technology  Act  (15  U.S.C. 
278k(d))  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(d)  In  addition  to  such  sums  as  may  be  au- 
thorized and  appropriated  to  the  Secretary  and 
Director  to  operate  the  Centers  program,  the 
Secretary  and  Director  also  may  accept  funds 
from  other  Federal  departments  and  agencies  for 
the  purpose  of  providing  Federal  funds  to  sup- 
port Centers.  Any  Center  which  is  supported 
with  funds  which  originally  catne  from  other 
Federal  departments  and  agencies  shall  be  se- 
lected and  operated  according  to  the  provisions 
of  this  section.". 

(f)  Advisory  CoMMiTTEE.—Section  5142(f)  of 
the  Omtiibus  Trade  and  Competitiveness  Act  of 
1988  (15  U.S.C.  4632(f))  is  amended  by  striking 
"and  1990"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "1990, 
1991.  1992,  and  1993". 

SEC.  toe.  SALARY  ADJUSTMENTS. 

In  addition  to  any  sutns  otherwise  authorized 
by  this  Act.  there  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 


priated to  the  Secretary  for  fiscal  years  1992  and 
1993  such  additional  sutns  as  tnay  be  necessary 
to  iruike  any  adjusttnents  in  salary,  pay,  retire- 
ment and  other  employee  benefits  which  may  be 
provided  for  by  law. 

SEC.  107.  METRIC  AMENDMENT. 

(a)  The  Fair  Packaging  and  Labeling  Act  (15 
U.S.C.  1451  et  seq.)  is  atnended — 

(1)  in  sections  4(a)  (2),  (4),  and  (5).  4(b),  and 
5(c)(1),  by  striking  "weight"  and  inserting  in 
Heu  thereof  "u>eight  or  tnass"; 

(2)  in  sections  4(a)(5)  and  5(d),  by  striking 
"weights"  and  itiserting  in  lieu  thereof  "weights 
or  masses": 

(3)  in  section  4(a)(2).  by  inserting  ",  using  the 
tnost  appropriate  units  of  the  SI  tnetric  systetn 
as  the  primary  system  for  measuring  quantity" 
after  "panel  of  that  label":  and 

(4)  in  section  4(a)(3)(A)— 

(A)  by  striking  "containing"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "that  also  displays  the  avoirdupois 
system  of  measure,  and  that  contains"  in  clause 

(i): 

(B)  by  inserting  "that  also  displays  the  avoir- 
dupois system  of  measure"  after  "random  pack- 
age" in  clause  (ii): 

(C)  by  inserting  "that  also  displays  the  avoir- 
dupois systetn  of  tneasure"  after  "linear  tneas- 
ure"  in  clause  (Hi):  and 

(D)  by  inserting  "that  also  displays  the  avoir- 
dupois systetn  of  measure"  after  "measure  of 
area"  in  clause  (iv). 

(b)  This  section  shall  take  effect  2  years  after 
the  date  of  enacttnent  of  this  Act. 

SEC.    108.    TRANSFER    OF   FEDERAL    SCIENTTFIC 
AND  TECHNICAL  INFORMATION. 

(a)  Transfer.— The  head  of  each  Federal  ex- 
ecutive department  or  agency  shall  transfer  in  a 
timely  tnanner  to  the  National  Technical  Infor- 
mation Service  unclassified  scientific,  technical, 
and  engineering  infortnation  which  results  from 
federally  funded  research  and  development  ac- 
tivities for  dissetninalion  to  the  private  sector, 
academia.  State  and  local  governments,  and 
Federal  agencies.  Only  information  which 
would  otherwise  be  available  for  public  dissetni- 
nalion shall  be  transferred  under  this  sub- 
section. Such  information  shall  include  tech- 
nical reports  and  information,  cotnputer  soft- 
ware, application  assesstnents  generated  pursu- 
ant to  section  11(c)  of  the  Stevenson-Wydler 
Technology  Innovation  Act  of  1980  (15  U.S.C. 
3710(c)),  and  infortnation  regarding  training 
technology  and  other  federally  owned  or  origi- 
nated technologies.  The  Secretary  shall  issue 
regulations  within  one  year  after  the  date  of  en- 
acttnent of  this  Act  outlining  procedures  for  the 
ongoing  transfer  of  such  information  to  the  Na- 
tional Technical  Information  Service. 

(b)  ANNUAL  REPORT  TO  CONGRESS.— As  part  Of 

the  annual  report  required  under  section 
212(f)(3)  of  the  National  Technical  Information 
Act  of  1983,  the  Secretary  shall  report  to  Con- 
gress on  the  status  of  efforts  under  this  section 
to  ensure  access  to  Federal  scientific  and  tech- 
nical information  by  the  public.  Such  report 
shall  include— 

(1)  an  evaluation  of  the  comprehensiveness  of 
transfers  of  information  by  each  Federal  execu- 
tive department  or  agency  under  subsection  (a): 

(2)  a  description  of'  the  use  of  Federal  sci- 
entific and  technical  infortnation: 

(3)  plans  for  improving  public  access  to  Fed- 
eral scientific  and  technical  infortnation;  and 

(4)  recommendations  for  legislation  necessary 
to  improve  public  access  to  Federal  scientific 
and  technical  information. 

SEC.  100.  AVAILABIUTT  OF  APPROPRIATIONS. 

Appropriations  made  under  the  authority  pro- 
vided in  this  Act  shall  retnain  available  for  obli- 
gation, for  expenditure,  or  for  obligation  and 
expenditure  for  periods  specified  in  the  Acts 
making  such  appropriations. 
SEC.  no.  REPORT  ON  FACtUTIBS  NEEDS. 

By  March  I,  1992,  the  Director  of  the  Institute 
shall  submit  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
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Sdetice,  and  Transportation  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Cotninittee  on  Science,  Space,  and  Tech- 
nology of  the  House  of  Representatives  a  report 
on  what  renovations  and  upgrades  of  Institute 
facilities  are  necessary  over  the  next  decade. 
The  report  shall  include  a  ranking  of  facilities 
needs  in  order  of  priority,  an  estimate  of  costs, 
and  the  Director's  plan  for  meeting  these  needs. 

SBC.  111.  BUYAMERICAN PROVISIONS. 

(a)  RESTRICTIONS  ON  CONTRACT  AWARDS.— NO 

contract  or  subcontract  made  with  funds  au- 
thorized under  this  title  may  be  awarded  for  the 
procurement  of  an  article,  material,  or  supply 
produced  or  manufactured  in  a  foreign  country 
whose  government  unfairly  maintains  in  gov- 
ernment procurement  a  significant  and  persist- 
ent pattern  or  practice  of  discrimination  against 
United  States  products  or  services  which  results 
in  identifiable  harms  to  United  States  busi- 
nesses, as  identified  by  the  President  pursuant 
to  subsection  (g)(1)(A)  of  section  305  of  the 
Trade  Agreetnents  Act  of  1979  (19  U.S.C. 
2515(g)(1)(A)).  Any  such  determination  shall  be 
tnade  in  accordance  with  such  section  305. 

(b)  PROHIBITION  AGAINST  FRAUDULENT  USE  OF 

"Made  in  America"  Labels.— If  it  has  been  fi- 
nally determined  by  a  court  or  a  Federal  agency 
that  any  person  intentionally  affixed  a  label 
bearing  a  "Made  in  Atnerica"  inscription,  or  an 
inscription  with  the  same  meaning,  to  any  prod- 
uct sold  in  or  shipped  to  the  United  States  that 
is  not  tnade  in  the  United  States,  that  person 
shall  be  ineligible  to  receive  any  contract  or  sub- 
contract from  the  Departrtient  of  Coimnerce,  pur- 
suant to  the  debarment,  suspension,  and  ineli- 
gibility procedures  in  subpart  9.4  of  chapter  I  of 
title  43,  Code  of  Federal  Regulations. 

(c)  Buy-American  Requirement.— (l)  The 
Secretary  is  authorized  to  award  to  a  domestic 
firm  a  contract  for  the  purchase  of  goods  that, 
under  the  use  of  competitive  procedures,  would 
be  awarded  to  a  foreign  firm,  if— 

(A)  the  final  product  of  the  dotnestic  firm  will 
be  cotnpletely  assetnbled  in  the  Utiited  States: 

(B)  when  completely  assetnbled.  tnore  than  50 
percent  of  the  final  product  of  the  dotnestic  firm 
will  be  domestically  produced:  and 

(C)  the  difference  between  the  bids  submitted 
by  the  foreign  and  dotnestic  firtns  is  not  tnore 
than  6  percent. 

(2)  This  subsection  shall  not  apply  to  the  ex- 
tent to  which — 

(A)  iti  the  opinion  of  the  Secretary,  after  tak- 
ing into  consideration  international  obligations 
and  trade  relations,  such  applicability  would 
not  be  in  the  public  interest; 

(B)  in  the  opinion  of  the  Secretary,  after  con- 
sultation with  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  compel- 
ling national  security  considerations  require 
otherwise;  or 

(C)  the  President  determines  that  such  an 
award  would  be  in  violation  of  the  General 
Agreetnent  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  or  an  inter- 
national agreement  to  which  the  United  States 
is  a  party. 

(3)  This  subsection  shall  apply  only  to  con- 
tracts made  for  which — 

(A)  amounts  are  authorized  by  this  title  to  be 
made  available:  atid 

(B)  solicitations  for  bids  are  issued  after  the 
date  of  enacttnent  of  this  Act. 

(4)  The  Secretary,  before  January  I.  1993, 
shall  report  to  the  Congress  on  cotitracts  covered 
under  this  subsection— 

(A)  entered  itito  with  foreign  firms  pursuant 
to  a  detertninatioti  tnade  under  paragraph  (2)  of 
this  subsection:  and 

(B)  awarded  to  domestic  firttis  pursuant,  to 
paragraph  (I)  of  this  subsection,  in  fiscal  years 
1991  and  1992. 

(5)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection— 

(A)  the  term  "dotnestic  firm"  tneans  a  business 
entity  that  is  incorporated  in  the  United  States 
and  that  conducts  business  operations  in  the 
United  States;  and 


(B)  the  term  "foreign  firtn"  means  a  business 
entity  not  described  in  subparagraph  (A). 
TITLB  U— ADVANCED  TECHNOLOGY 
PROGRAM  AMENDMENTS 

SBC.  tot.  EMERGING  TECHNOLOGIES  RESEARCH 
AND  DEVELOPMENT. 

(a)  Short  Title.— This  title  tnay  be  cited  as 
the  "Emerging  Technologies  and  Advanced 
Technology  Program  Amendtnents  Act  of  1991". 

(b)  Findings  and  Purposes.— (1)  The  Con- 
gress finds  that— 

(A)  technological  innovation  and  its  profitable 
inclusion  in  comitiercial  products  are  critical 
components  of  the  ability  of  the  United  States  to 
raise  the  living  standards  of  Americans  and  to 
compete  in  world  tnarkets; 

(B)  maintaining  viable  United  States-based 
high  technology  industries  is  vital  to  both  the 
national  security  and  the  economic  well-being  of 
the  United  States; 

(C)  the  Department  of  Commerce  has  reported 
that  the  United  States  is  losing  or  losing  badly, 
relatix)e  to  Japan  and  Europe,  in  nuiny  impor- 
tant emerging  technologies  and  risks  losing 
much  of  the  $350,000,000,000  United  States  mar- 
ket and  $1,000,000,000,000  world  tnarket  expected 
to  develop  by  the  year  2000  for  products  based 
on  emerging  technologies; 

(D)  it  is  in  the  national  interest  for  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  encourage  and,  in  selected 
cases,  provide  limited  financial  assistance  to  in- 
dustry-led  private  sector  efforts  to  increase  re- 
search and  development  in  economically  critical 
areas  of  technology; 

(E)  joint  ventures  are  a  particularly  effective 
and  appropriate  uxiy  to  pool  resources  to  con- 
duct research  that  no  single  company  is  likely  to 
undertake  but  which  will  create  new  generic 
technologies  that  unll  benefit  an  entire  industry 
and  the  welfare  of  the  Nation: 

(F)  it  is  vital  that  industry  within  the  United 
States  attain  a  leadership  role  and  capability  in 
development,  design,  and  manufacturing  in 
fields  such  as  high-resolution  information  sys- 
tetns,  advanced  manufacturing,  and  advanced 
materials;  and 

(G)  the  Advanced  Technology  Program,  estab- 
lished under  section  28  of  the  National  Institute 
of  Standards  and  Technology  Act  (15  U.S.C. 
278n),  is  the  appropriate  vehicle  for  the  United 
States  Government  to  provide  litnited  assistance 
to  joint  developtnent  unthin  the  United  States  of 
new  high  technology  capabilities  in  fields  such 
as  high-resolution  information  systetns,  ad- 
vanced manufacturing  technology,  and  ad- 
vanced tnaterials,  and  can  help  encourage  Unit- 
ed States  industry  to  work  together  on  problems 
of  mutual  concern. 

(2)  The  purposes  of  this  section  are— 

(A)  to  strengthen  the  Advanced  Technology 
Program  created  under  section  28  of  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Standards  and  Technology 
Act  (15  U.S.C.  278n).  and  to  provide  improved 
guidelines  for  the  allocation  of  Advanced  Tech- 
nology Progratn  funds  appropriated  under  the 
authorizations  contained  in  section  105  of  this 
Act; 

(B)  to  promote  and  assist  in  the  development 
of  advanced  technologies  and  the  generic  appli- 
catioti  of  such  technologies  to  civilian  products, 
processes,  and  services; 

(C)  to  improve  the  competitive  position  of 
United  States  industry  by  supporting  industry- 
led  research  and  development  projects  in  areas 
of  etnerging  technology  which  have  substantial 
potential  to  advance  the  economic  well-being 
atid  national  security  of  the  United  States,  such 
as  high-resolution  information  systems,  ad- 
vanced manufacturing  technology,  and  ad- 
vanced tnaterials;  and 

(D)  to  support  projects  that  range  from  idea 
exploration  to  prototype  development  and  ad- 
dress long-term,  high-risk  areas  of  technological 
research,  development,  and  application  that  are 
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olUprieise  being  adequately  developed  by  the 
sector,  but  are  likely  to  yield  imf)OTtanl 
to  the  Nation. 

\DVANCED   Technology   Program.— (I) 
28(a)  of  the  National  Institute  of  Stand- 
Technology  Act  (15  U.S.C.  278n(a)).  is 
by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
In  operating  the  Program,  the 
SecretAy  and  Director  shall,  as  appropriate,  be 
by  the  findings  and  recommendations  of 
Bi(  nnial  National  Critical  Technology  Re- 
\  repared  pursuant  to  section  603  of  the 
Science  and  Technology  Policy.  Orga- 
and  Priorities  Act  of  1976  (42  U.S.C. 
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28(b)(1)  of  the  National  Institute  of 
Standftds    and    Technology    Act    (15    U.S.C. 
278n(b\  1)),  is  amended  by  inserting  "industry- 
w  'nediately  after  "aid". 
Section  28(b)(1)(B)  of  the  National  Insti- 
Standards   and    Technology    Act    (15 
278n(b)(l)(B)),  is  amended  by  inserting 
of  grants,  cooperative  agreements,  or 
immediately  after  "such  joint  ven- 
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(4)  Sk:tion  28(b)(2)  of  the  National  Institute  of 
Stando  ds  and  Technology  Act  (15  U.S.C. 
278n(bl  '2)),  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(2)   irovide  grants  to  and  enter  into  contracts 

and  CO  operative  agreements  with  United  States 

busine^es   (especially    small   businesses),    pro- 

at  emphasis  is  placed  on  applying  the 

's  research,  research  techniques,  and 

to  those  organizations'  research  pro- 
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vided 
Institu^ 
expertise 
grams; 

(5)  S  cHon  28(d)(2)  of  the  National  Institute  of 
Standc  rds  and  Technology  Act  (15  U.S.C. 
278n(d,  '2))  is  atnended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(2)  n  the  case  of  joint  ventures,  the  Program 
shall  n  7t  make  an  award  unless  the  award  will 
facilitc  >.e  the  formation  of  a  joint  venture  or  the 
initiat  m  of  a  new  research  and  development 
project  by  an  existing  joint  venture. ' 

(6)  iS  Ktion  28(d)  of  the  National  Institute  of 
Standc  rds  and  Technology  Act  (15  U.S.C. 
278n(d  17))  is  amended— 

1 1  striking  paragraph  (7); 

t  /  redesignating  paragraphs  (8)  and  (9)  as 
paragr  iphs  (7)  and  (8),  respectively:  and 

(C)  I  y  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragr  iphs 


4  company  shall  be  eligible  to  receive  fi- 
assistance  under  this  section  only  if— 
the  Secretary  finds  that  the  company's 
particibation  in  the  Program  would  be  in  the 
econoni^  interest  of  the  United  States,  as  evi- 
by  investments  in  the  United  States  in 
development,  and  manufacturing  (in- 
,  for  example,  the  manufacture  of  major 
components    or    subasserr^lies    in    the    United 
significant  contributions  to  employment 
United  States:  and  agreement  with  re- 
any  technology  arising  from  assistance 
provided  under  this  section  to  promote  the  man- 
e  within  the  United  States  of  products 
resulti  g  from  that  technology  (taking  into  ac- 
he goals  of  promoting  the  competitiveness 
Uni  ed  States  industry),  and  to  procure  parts 
miterials  from  competitive  suppliers;  and 


(B)  either- 


the  company  is  a  United  States-owned 
compa  \y:  or 

the  Secretary  finds  that  the  company  is 

tncorp  rated  in  the  United  States  and  /las  a 

company   which   is  incorporated   in   a 

which  affords  to  United  States-owned 

compoties  opportunities,  comparable  to  those 

affort^d  to  any  other  company,  to  participate  in 

venture  similar  to  those  authorized 

rkhis  Act:  affords  to  United  States-owned 

compofiies  local  investment  opportunities  com- 

to  those  afforded  to  any  other  company: 

(^fords  adequate  and  effective  protection 

intellectual  property  rights  of  United 

States^pwned  companies. 


"(10)  Grants,  contracts,  and  cooperative  as- 
signtnents  under  this  section  shall  be  designed  to 
support  projects  which  are  high  risk  and  which 
have  the  potential  for  eventual  substantial 
widespread  commercial  application.  In  order  to 
receive  a  grant,  contract,  or  cooperative  agree- 
ment under  this  section,  a  research  and  develop- 
ment entity  shall  detnonstrate  to  the  Secretary 
the  requisite  ability  in  research  and  technology 
development  and  management  in  the  project 
area  in  which  the  grant,  contract,  or  coopera- 
tive agreement  is  being  sought. 

"(11)(A)  Title  to  any  intellectual  properly 
arising  from  assistance  provided  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  vest  in  a  company  or  companies  incor- 
porated in  the  United  States.  The  United  States 
may  reserve  a  nonexclusive,  nontransferable,  ir- 
revocable paid-up  license,  to  have  practiced  for 
or  on  behalf  of  the  United  States,  in  connection 
with  any  such  intellectual  property,  but  shall 
not,  in  the  exercise  of  such  license,  publicly  dis- 
close proprietary  information  related  to  the  li- 
cense. Title  to  any  such  intellectual  property 
shall  not  be  transferred  or  passed,  except  to  a 
company  incorporated  in  the  United  States, 
until  the  expiration  of  the  first  patent  obtained 
in  connection  with  such  intellectual  property. 

"(B)  For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the  term 
'intellectual  property'  tneans  an  invention  pat- 
entable under  title  35,  United  States  Code,  or 
any  patent  on  such  an  invention. 

"(C)  Nothing  in  this  paragraph  shall  be  con- 
strued to  prohibit  the  licensing  to  any  company 
of  intellectual  property  rights  arising  from  as- 
sistance provided  under  this  section.". 

(7)  Section  28(e)  of  the  National  Institute  of 
Standards  and  Technology  Act  (15  U.S.C. 
278n(e))  is  atnended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(e)  The  Secretary  may,  within  30  days  after 
notice  to  Congress,  suspend  a  company  or  joint 
venture  from  continued  assistance  under  this 
section  if  the  Secretary  determines  that  the  com- 
pany, the  country  of  incorporation  of  the  com- 
pany or  a  parent  company,  or  the  joint  venture 
has  failed  to  satisfy  any  of  the  criteria  set  forth 
in  subsection  (d)(9),  and  that  it  is  in  the  na- 
tional interest  of  the  United  States  to  do  so.". 

(8)  Section  28  of  the  National  Institute  of 
Standards  and  Technology  Act  (15  U.S.C.  278n) 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  subsections: 

"(f)  When  reviewing  private  sector  requests 
for  awards  under  the  Program,  and  when  mon- 
itoring the  progress  of  assisted  research  projects, 
the  Secretary  and  the  Director  shall,  as  appro- 
priate, coordinate  with  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
and  other  senior  Federal  officials  to  ensure  co- 
operation and  coordination  in  Federal  tech- 
nology programs  and  to  avoid  unnecessary  du- 
plication of  effort.  The  Secretary  and  the  Direc- 
tor are  authorized  to  work  with  the  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Science  and  Technology  Policy,  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  and  other  appropriate 
Federal  officials  to  form  interagency  working 
groups  or  special  project  offices  to  coordinate 
Federal  technology  activities. 

"(g)  In  order  to  analyze  the  need  for  the  value 
of  joint  ventures  and  other  research  projects  in 
specific  technical  fields,  to  evaluate  any  pro- 
posal made  by  a  joint  venture  or  company  re- 
questing the  Secretary's  c^sistance,  or  to  mon- 
itor the  progress  of  any  joint  venture  or  any 
company  research  project  which  receives  Fed- 
eral funds  under  the  Program,  the  Secretary, 
the  Under  Secretary  of  Commerce  for  Tech- 
nology, and  the  Director  may,  notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  of  law,  meet  with  such  in- 
dustry sources  as  they  consider  useful  and  ap- 
propriate. 

"(h)  Up  to  10  percent  of  the  funds  appro- 
priated for  carrying  out  this  section  may  be  used 
for  standards  development  and  technical  activi- 
ties by  the  Institute  in  support  of  the  purposes 
of  this  section. 


"(i)  In  addition  to  such  sums  as  may  be  au- 
thorized and  appropriated  to  the  Secretary  and 
Director  to  operate  the  Program,  the  Secretary 
and  Director  also  may  accept  funds  from  other 
Federal  departments  and  agencies  for  the  pur- 
pose of  providing  Federal  funds  to  support 
avxirds  under  the  Program.  Any  Program  au>ard 
which  is  supported  with  funds  which  originally 
came  from  other  Federal  departments  and  agen- 
cies shall  be  selected  and  carried  out  according 
to  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

"(j)  As  used  in  this  section— 

"(1)  the  term  'joint  venture'  means  any  group 
of  activities,  including  attetnpting  to  make,  mak- 
ing, or  performing  a  contract,  by  two  or  more 
persons  for  the  purpose  of — 

"(A)  theoretical  analysis,  eiperirnentation,  or 
systetnatic  study  of  phenomena  or  observable 
facts: 

"(B)  the  development  or  testing  of  basic  engi- 
neering techniques; 

"(C)  the  extension  of  investigative  finding  or 
theory  of  a  scientific  or  technical  nature  into 
practical  application  for  experimental  and  dem- 
onstration purposes,  including  the  experimental 
production  and  testing  of  models,  prototypes, 
equipment,  materials,  and  processes: 

"(D)  the  collection,  exchange,  and  analysis  of 
research  information: 

"(E)  the  production  of  any  product,  process, 
or  service;  or 

"(F)  any  combination  of  the  purposes  speci- 
fied in  subparagraphs  (A),  (B).  (C),  (D).  and 
(E), 

and  may  include  the  establishment  and  oper- 
ation of  facilities  for  the  conducting  of  research, 
the  conducting  of  such  venture  on  a  protected 
and  proprietary  basis,  and  the  prosecuting  of 
applications  for  patents  and  the  granting  of  li- 
censes for  the  results  of  such  venture;  and 

"(2)  the  term  'United  States-owned  company' 
means  a  company  that  has  majority  ownership 
or  control  by  individuals  who  are  citizens  of  the 
United  States.". 

(d)  Effective  Date.— The  atnendtnents  in 
subsection  (c)  shall  take  effect  immediately  upon 
enactment;  however,  the  amendments  shall  not 
apply  to  applications  submitted  before  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(e)  Management  Costs.— Section  2  of  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Standards  and  Technology 
Act  (15  U.S.C.  272)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(d)  In  carrying  out  the  extramural  funding 
programs  of  the  Institute,  including  the  pro- 
grams established  under  sections  25,  26.  and  28 
of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  may  retain  reasonable 
amounts  of  any  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to 
authorizations  for  these  programs  in  order  to 
pay  for  the  Institute's  management  of  these  pro- 
grams.". 

(f)  Comprehensive  Report.— The  Secretary 
shall,  not  later  than  4  years  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act,  submit  to  each  House  of  the 
Congress  and  the  President  a  comprehensive  re- 
port on  the  results  of  the  Advanced  Technology 
Program  established  under  section  28  of  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Standards  and  Technology 
Act  (15  U.S.C.  278n),  including  any  activities  in 
the  areas  of  high-resolution  information  sys- 
tems, advanced  manufacturing  technology,  and 
advanced  materials. 

TITLE  in— AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  STEVEN- 
SON-WYDLER  TECHNOLOGY  INNOVA- 
TION ACT  OF  1980 

SEC.  301.  FEDERAL  LABORATORY  CONSORTIUM. 

(a)  Section  11(e)(2)  of  the  Stevenson- Wydler 
Technology  Innovation  Act  of  1980  (15  U.S.C. 
3710(e)(2))  is  amended  by  inserting  "senior" 
after  "Consortium  and  a". 

(b)  Section  11(e)(6)  of  the  Stevenson-Wydler 
Technology  Innovation  Act  of  1980  (15  U.S.C. 
3710(e)(6))  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 


following:  "Such  report  shall  include  an  annual 
independent  audit  of  the  financial  statements  of 
the  Consortium,  conducted  in  accordance  with 
generally  accepted  accounting  principles.". 

(c)  Section  ll(e)(7)(B)(ii)  of  the  Stevenson- 
Wydler  Technology  Innovation  Act  of  1980  (15 
U.S.C.  3710(e)(7)(B)(ii))  is  amended  by  striking 
"or  1991"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "1991. 
1992.  1993,  1994,  1995,  or  1996". 

(d)  Section  11(e)(8)  of  the  Stevenson-Wydler 
Technology  Innovation  Act  of  1980  (15  U.S.C. 
3710(e)(8))  is  repealed. 

SEC.  aOi.  COOPERATIVE  RESEARCH  AND  DEVEL- 
OPMENT AGREEMENTS. 

(a)  Section  12(d)(1)  of  the  Stevenson-Wydler 
Technology  Innovation  Act  of  1980  (15  U.S.C. 
37I0a(d)(l))  is  amended  by  inserting  "intellec- 
tual property,"  after  "equiptnent,"  both  places 
it  appears. 

(6)  Within  6  months  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall  report  to 
the  Congress  on  the  advisability  of  authorizing 
a  new  form  of  cooperative  research  and  develop- 
tnent  agreement  which  would  permit  Federal 
contributions  of  funds. 
SEC.  30a.  RESEARCH  EQUIPMENT. 

Section  II  of  the  Stevenson-Wydler  Tech- 
nology Innovation  Act  of  1980  (15  U.S.C.  3710)  is 
atnended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(i)  Research  Equipment.— The  Director  of  a 
laboratory,  or  the  head  of  any  Federal  agency 
or  department,  may  give  research  equipment 
that  is  excess  to  the  needs  of  the  laboratory, 
agency,  or  department  to  an  educational  insti- 
tution or  nonprofit  organization  for  the  conduct 
of  technical  and  scientific  education  and  re- 
search activities.  Title  of  ownership  shall  trans- 
fer with  a  gift  under  the  section.". 

SEC.  304.  DEFINITION  OF  FEDERAL  AGENCY. 

Section  4(8)  of  the  Stevenson-Wydler  Tech- 
nology Innovation  Act  of  1980  (15  U.S.C.  3703(8)) 
is  amended  by  inserting  ",  as  uiell  as  any  agen- 
cy of  the  legislative  branch  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
erntnent"  after  "of  such  title". 

SEC.  30S.  QUAUTY  IMPROVEMENT. 

Section  17(f)  of  the  Stevenson-Wydler  Tech- 
nology Innovation  Act  of  1980  (15  U.S.C. 
37lla(f))  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
following:  "The  Director  is  authorized  to  use 
appropriated  funds  to  carry  out  responsibilities 
under  this  Act.". 

SEC.  306.  UNDER  SECRETARY. 

Section  5(c)  of  the  Stevenson-Wydler  Tech- 
nology Innovation  Act  of  1980  (15  U.S.C.  3704(c)) 
is  amended — 

(1)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (13)  and  (14) 
as  paragraphs  (14)  and  (15).  respectively;  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (12)  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(13)  serve  as  a  focal  point  for  discussions 
among  United  States  companies  on  topics  of  in- 
terest to  industry  and  labor,  including  discus- 
sions regarding  tnanufacturing  and  discussions 
regarding  etnerging  technologies;". 
TITLE  IV— NATIONAL  COMMISSION  ON  RE- 
DUCING CAPITAL  COSTS  FOR  EMERGING 
TECHNOLOGY 

SEC.  401.  NATIONAL  COMMISSION  ON  REDUCING 
CAPITAL  COSTS  FOR  EMERGING 
TECHNOLOGY. 

(a)  Establishment  and  Purpose.— There  is 
established  a  National  Commission  on  Reducing 
Capital  Costs  for  Emerging  Technology  (here- 
after in  this  section  referred  to  as  the  "Commis- 
sion"), for  the  purpose  of  developing  rec- 
ommendations to  increase  the  comjjetitiveness  of 
United  States  industry  by  encouraging  invest- 
ments in  research,  the  development  of  new  proc- 
ess and  product  technologies,  and  the  produc- 
tion of  those  technologies. 

(b)  Issues.— The  function  of  the  Commission 
shall  be  to  address  the  following  issues: 


(1)  How  has  the  overall  cost  of  capital  paid  by 
United  States  companies  differed  during  the 
past  decade  from  that  paid  by  companies  in 
other  industrial  economies  such  as  Germany, 
Japan,  and  the  United  Kingdom? 

(2)  To  what  extent  has  the  cost  of  capital 
faced  by  technology  companies  differed  from  the 
overall  cost  of  capital  in  each  of  these  nations 
during  the  satne  period? 

(3)  To  what  extent  do  high  capital  costs  in 
general  inhibit  investment  in  projects  with  long- 
term  payoffs,  such  as  the  development  and  com- 
mercialization of  new  technology? 

(4)  To  what  extent  does  the  structure  of  the  fi- 
nancial services  industry  in  the  United  States 
affect  the  flow  of  capital  to  advanced  tech- 
nology investment,  and  to  what  extent  do  cur- 
rent practices  in  the  equity  markets  raise  the 
cost  of  capital  and  inhibit  the  availability  of 
capital  to  fund  research  and  development,  pur- 
chase advanced  manufacturing  equipment,  and 
fund  other  investments  necessary  to  commer- 
cialize advanced  technology? 

(5)  In  what  ways  do  Government  regulations 
influence  the  cost  of  capital  in  the  United 
States? 

(6)  To  what  extent  have  national  differences 
in  capital  costs  facilitated  the  foreign  acquisi- 
tion of  technology-based  United  States  compa- 
nies? 

(7)  What  tnacroeconomic  and  other  policies 
would  promote  greater  investment  in  advanced 
manufacturing  techniques,  in  research  and  de- 
velopment, and  in  other  activities  necessary  to 
commercialize  and  produce  new  technologies? 

(8)  What  specific  policies  should  the  Federal 
Governtnent  follow  in  order  to  reduce  the  cost  of 
capital  for  United  States  companies  to  levels 
that  are  near  parity  unth  those  faced  by  the  Na- 
tion 's  principal  trading  partners? 

(c)  Membership.— (I)  The  Commission  shall  be 
composed  of  9  members  who  are  eminent  in  such 
fields  as  advanced  technology,  tnanufacturing, 
finance,  and  international  economics  and  who 
are  appointed  as  follows: 

(A)  3  individuals  appointed  by  the  President, 
one  of  whom  shall  chair  the  Cotnmission. 

(B)  3  individuals  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  I  of  whom  shall 
be  appointed  upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
minority  leader  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

(C)  3  individucds  appointed  by  the  President 
pro  tempore  of  the  Senate,  2  of  whom  shall  be 
appointed  upon  the  recotntnendation  of  the  ma- 
jority leader  of  the  Senate  and  1  of  whom  shall 
be  appointed  upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
tninority  leader  of  the  Senate. 

(2)  Each  member  shall  be  appointed  for  the 
life  of  the  Cotnmission.  A  vacancy  in  the  Com- 
mission shall  be  filled  in  the  tnanner  in  which 
the  original  appointment  was  made. 

(d)  Procedures.— (1)  The  chairman  shall  call 
the  first  tneeting  of  the  Commission  within  90 
days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(2)  Recomtnendations  of  the  Commission  shall 
require  the  approval  of  three-quarters  of  the 
tnetnbers  of  the  Commission. 

(3)  The  Cotnmission  may  use  such  personnel 
detailed  from  Federal  agencies  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  enable  it  to  carry  out  its  duties. 

(4)  Members  of  the  Comtnission.  other  than 
full-time  employees  of  the  Federal  Government, 
while  attending  meetings  of  the  Commission 
while  away  from  their  homes  or  regular  places 
of  business,  shall  be  allowed  travel  expenses  in 
accordance  with  subchapter  I  of  chapter  57  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code. 

(e)  Reports.— The  Commission  shall,  within  I 
year  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act, 
submit  to  the  President  and  Congress  a  report 
containitig  legislative  and  other  recommenda- 
tions with  respect  to  the  issues  addressed  under 
subsection  (b). 

(f)  Consultation.— The  Cotmnission  shall 
consult,  as  appropriate,  with  the  Commission  on 


Technology  and  Procurement  established  by  sec- 
tion 505  of  this  Act. 

(g)  Termination.— The  Commission  shall  ter- 
minate 6  months  after  the  submission  of  its  re- 
port under  subsection  (e). 

(h)  Authorization  of  appropriations.— 
There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  carry 
out  this  section  such  sutns  as  tnay  be  necessary 
for  the  fiscal  years  1992  ond  1993. 

TTTLB  V— STUDIES  AND  RKPOItTS 

SBC.  SOI.  HIGH-RESOLUTION  INFORMATION  SYS- 

TSMtS  ADVISORY  BOARD. 

(a)  Establishment  and  Purpose— The  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Science  and  Technology  Pol- 
icy shall  establish  vnthin  that  office  a  High-Res- 
olution Information  Systems  Advisory  Board 
(hereafter  in  this  section  referred  to  as  the 
"Board")  to  monitor  and,  as  appropriate,  foster 
the  development  of  United  States-based  high- 
resolution  information  systems  industries. 

(b)  Definition.— As  used  in  this  title,  the  term 
"high-resolution  information  systems"  means 
the  equipment  and  techniques  required  to  cre- 
ate, store,  recover,  and  play  back  high-resolu- 
tion images  and  accompanying  sound. 

(c)  Functions.— The  board  shall— 

(1)  collect  and  analyze  information  on  the 
range  of  factors  which  will  determine  whether 
United  States-based  high-resolution  information 
systems  industries  will  develop  and  become  cotn- 
petitive,  including  such  factors  as  technology 
policies,  specialized  financial  problems,  inter- 
national standards  and  foreign  trade  practices. 
Federal  regulations  and  procurement  policies, 
and  licensing  practices; 

(2)  identify  areas  where  appropriate  coopera- 
tion between  the  Federal  Government  and  the 
private  sector,  including  Governtnent  support 
for  industry-led  joint  research  and  development 
ventures,  would  enhance  United  States  indus- 
trial competitiveness  in  this  area,  and  provide 
advice  and  guidance  for  such  cooperative  ef- 
forts; 

(3)  provide  guidance  on  what  Federal  policies 
and  practices,  particularly  in  such  areas  as  pro- 
curement and  the  transfer  of  federally-funded 
research,  are  necessary  to  help  establish  United 
States-based  high-resolution  information  sys- 
tems industries; 

(4)  provide  advice  on  the  coordination  of  Fed- 
eral defense  and  civilian  activities  to  maximize 
and  assist  with  the  transfer  of  technologies  in 
the  field  of  high-resolution  infortnation  systems 
into  commercial  products:  and 

(5)  generally  develop  recommendations  for 
guiding  Federal  agency  activities  related  to  the 
development  of  United  States-based  high-resolu- 
tion information  systems  industries. 

(d)  Membership  and  Procedures.— (1)( A) 
The  Board  shall  be  composed  of  13  members.  7  of 
whom  shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

(B)  The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Science  and 
Technology  Policy,  the  Secretary,  the  Director 
of  the  Defense  Advanced  Research  Projects 
Agency,  and  the  Administrator  of  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration,  or  their 
designees,  shall  serve  as  members  of  the  Board. 

(C)  The  President,  acting  through  the  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Science  and  Technology  Policy, 
within  90  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act,  shall  appoint  as  additional  members  of 
the  Board— 

(i)  5  members  from  the  private  electronics 
manufacturing  sector,  drawn  from  such  sectors 
as  semiconductors,  display  equipment,  comput- 
ers, consumer  electronics,  and  telecortimuni- 
cations,  with  I  member  also  representing  labor; 

(ii)  3  tnetnbers  from  the  private 
nonmanufacturing  sector,  including  1  represent- 
ative from  the  transmission  delivery  the  soft- 
ware indtistry,  the  entertainment  industry,  and 
the  investment  community:  and 

(Hi)  1  member  from  academia. 
At  lecist  I  member  appointed  under  this  subpara- 
graph shall  be  from  small  business. 
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Director  of  the  Office  of  Science  and 
ogy   Policy   or   the  Director's  designee 
cliair  the  Board. 

chairman  shall  call  the  first  JiKeting  of 
BoArd  within  30  days  after  the  appointment 
tnem^ers  is  completed. 

Board  may  use  such  personnel  de- 

rom  Federal  agencies  as  may  be  nec- 

enable  it  to  perform  its  functions. 

Members  of  the  Board,  other  than  full-time 

of  the  Federal  Government,  while  al- 

meetings  of  the  Board  or  otherwise  per- 

duties  of  the  Board  while  away  from 

mes  or  regular  places  of  business,  shall 

allo^Kd  travel  expenses  in  accordance  with 

I  of  chapter  57  of  title  5.  United 

t  'ode. 

Board  shall  submit  a  report  of  its  ac- 

mce  every  year  after  its  establishment  to 

Pre  ident.  the  Committees  on  Science,  Space, 

Te  -hnology  and  on  Energy  and  Commerce 

iouse  of  Representatives,  and  the  Com- 

m  Comnerce,  Science,  and  Transpor- 

the  Senate. 

Imitation  on  functions.— Nothing  in 

sejfion  or  any  other  provision  of  this  Act 

construed — 

authorize  the  Board  to  investigate  or 

advice   or   guidance   with    respect    to 

or  other  regulations  or  policies  related 

transmission,    delivery,    or    receipt    of 

television  or  cable  television  signals 

to  regulation  by  the  Federal  Commu- 

Commission    under  the  Communica- 

of  1934  (47  U.S.C.  151  et  seq.):  or 

limit,  modify,  or  affect  in  any  manner 

authorities,  functions  or  responsibilities  of 

Cotjonunications  Commission  or  the 

Telecommunications  and  Infonruition 
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i  lUTHORIZATION     OF     APPROPRIATIONS.— 

e  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  carry 
section  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
iscal  years  1992  and  1993. 

MAJOR    SCIBNCS   AND    TECHNOLOGY 
PROPOSALS. 

rational  Science  and  Technology  Policy, 
and   Priorities   Act    of  1976   is 
by  adding  at  the  end  of  title  II  the  fol- 
lew  section: 

SCIENCE  AND  TECHNOLOGY  PROPOSALS 

209.  The  Director  shall  identify  and  pro- 
annual  report  to  Congress  on  each 
nultinational  science  and  technology 
in  which  the  United  States  is  not  a  par- 
,  which  has  a  total  estimated  cost  great- 
Si, 000,000.000.-. 

BIENNIAL  NA-nONAL  CRITICAL   TECH- 
NOLOGIES REPORT  AMENDMENTS. 

603  of  the  National  Science  and  Tech- 
Policy,  Organization,  atui  Priorities  Act 
'42  U.S.C.  66S3)  is  amended— 
subsection  (a),  by  inserting  ",  but  shall 
the  most  economically  important  emerg- 
civfian  technologies  during  the  10-year  pe- 
wing  such  report,  together  unth  the  es- 
current  and  future  size  of  domestic  and 
markets  for  products  derived  from 
t^hnologies"  after  •'may  not  exceed  30": 
subsection  (b),  by  striking  "national  se- 
md"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "na- 
i  Kurity  or": 

redesignating  subsection  (d)  as  sub- 
and 
inserting  after  subsection  (c)  the  follow- 
subsection: 

iach  such  report  shall  include— 
n  identification  of  the  types  of  research 
development  needed  to  close  any  significant 
deficiencies  in  the  technology  base  of 
Urtted  States,  as  compared  with  the  tech- 
of  major  trading  partners:  and 
list  of  the  technologies  and  markets  tar- 
major  trading  partners  for  development 


SEC.  50*.  CRITICAL  INDUSITUES. 

(a)  Identification  of  Industries  and  Devel- 
opment OF  Plan.— The  Secretary  shall— 

(1)  identify  those  civilian  industries  in  the 
United  Stales  that  are  necessary  to  support  a 
robust  tnanufacturing  infrastructure  and  criti- 
cal to  the  economic  security  of  the  United 
States:  and 

(2)  list  the  major  research  and  development 
itiitiatives  being  undertaken,  and  the  substan- 
tial investments  being  made,  by  the  Federal 
Government,  including  its  research  laboratories, 
in  each  of  the  critical  i7iduslries  identified  under 
paragraph  (1). 

(b)  Initial  report.— The  Secretary  shall  sub- 
mit a  report  to  the  Congress  within  I  year  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  on  the  actions 
taken  under  subsection  (a). 

(c)  ANNUAL  Updates.— The  Secretary  shall 
annually  submit  to  the  Congress  an  update  of 
the  report  submitted  under  subsection  (b).  Each 
such  update  shall — 

(1)  describe  the  status  of  each  identified  criti- 
cal industry,  incltiding  the  advances  and  de- 
clines occurring  since  the  most  recent  report; 
and 

(2)  identify  any  industries  that  should  be 
added  to  the  list  of  critical  industries. 

SEC.  SOS.  RESEARCH,  DEVELOPMENT,  TECH- 
NOLOGY VTIUZATION,  AND  GOVERN- 
MENT PROCUREMENT  POLICY. 

(a)  Establish.ment  of  Commission.— The  Sec- 
retary, in  consultation  with  the  Administrator 
of  the  Office  of  Federal  Procurement  Policy, 
shall  establish  a  Commission  on  Technology  and 
Procurement  (hereafter  in  this  section  referred 
to  as  the  •'Commission"),  for  the  purposes  of 
analyzing  the  effect  of  Federal  Government  pro- 
curement laws,  procedures,  and  policies  on  the 
development  of  advanced  technologies  within 
the  United  States  and  making  recommendations 
on  how  Federal  policy  could  be  changed  to  pro- 
mote further  the  development  of  advanced  tech- 
nologies. 

(b)  ISSUES.— The  Commission  shall  address  the 
following  issues: 

(1)  To  what  extent,  if  any,  should  Federal 
Government  technology  purchase  strategies  be 
used  to  give  domestic  suppliers  a  competitive  ad- 
vantage in  new  generations  of  existing  tech- 
nologies and  in  initial  market  penetration  for 
new  technologies? 

(2)  Under  what  conditions  can  Federal  Gov- 
ernment purchases  of  advanced  technology- 
based  products  be  based  on  performance  speci- 
fications rather  than  on  product  specifications? 
Should  Federal  Government  procurement  first 
look  to  the  commercial  markets  for  products  that 
will  meet  performance  specifications  before  pur- 
chasing a  unique  product  that  has  to  be  devel- 
oped? 

(3)  How  can  the  Federal  Government  procure- 
ment laws,  practices,  and  procedures  be  used  as 
a  strategic  tool  to  foster  the  use  of  emerging 
technologies? 

(4)  How  can  the  Federal  Government  ensure 
that  its  suppliers  adopt  the  principles  embodied 
in  the  Malcolm  Baldrige  National  Qualify 
Award? 

(5)  Should  Federal  Government  procurement 
practices  include  cooperative  efforts  between  the 
supplier  and  the  Federal  entity  to  develop  prod- 
ucts so  as  to  be  more  easily  marketed  on  a  com- 
mercial basis?  Should  a  program  for  the  ex- 
change of  technical  personnel  to  foster  innova- 
tion in  product  development  be  part  of  such 
practices? 

(6)  To  what  extent,  if  any,  should  Federal 
Government  documents  specify  standards  that 
are  beneficial  to  dotnestic  suppliers,  aid  the  com- 
patibility of  advanced  technologies,  and  speed 
the  commercial  acceptance  of  those  technologies, 
and  what  would  be  the  role  of  the  Institute  in 
such  an  effort? 


(7)  Should  Federal  Government  procuretnent 
be  linked  to  the  Advanced  Technology  Program 
and  to  technology  transfer  activities  so  that 
specification  development  can  incorporate  the 
latest  technical  advances  available? 

(8)  To  what  extent  should  worldunde.  state  of 
the  art  technology  be  required  in  Federal  Gov- 
ernment procuretnent? 

(C)    MEMBERSHIP    and    PROCEDURES.— (I)    The 

Commission  shall  be  composed  of  15  members,  8 
of  whom  shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

(2)  The  Secretary,  the  Administrator  of  the 
Office  of  Federal  Procurement  Policy,  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Science  and  Technology  Pol- 
icy, the  Secretary  of  Defense,  and  the  Adminis- 
trator of  General  Services,  or  their  designees 
who  serve  in  executive  level  positions,  shall 
serve  as  metnbers  of  the  Commission. 

(3)  The  Secretary  shall  appoint  as  members  of 
the  Cotrunission,  from  among  individuals  not  em- 
ployed by  the  Federal  Government— 

(A)  4  ynembers  who  are  eminent  in  advanced 
technology  businesses  representing  manufactur- 
ing and  services  industries,  including  at  least  1 
member  representing  labor: 

(B)  3  metnbers  who  are  eminent  in  the  fields  of 
technology  and  international  economic  develop- 
ment: and 

(C)  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Adtninistrator 
of  the  Office  of  Federal  Procuretnent  Policy,  3 
tnetnbers  who  are  eminent  in  the  field  of  Federal 
Government  procurement. 

(4)  The  Secretary  shall  appoint  a  Cotrunission 
chairman  from  atnong  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mission. The  chairtnan  shall  call  the  first  meet- 
ing of  the  Commission  unthin  90  days  after  the 
date  of  enacttnent  of  this  Act. 

(5)  The  Secretary  and  the  Adtninistrator  of  the 
Office  of  Federal  Procurement  Policy  shall  pro- 
vide such  staff  as  may  be  required  by  the  Com- 
mission to  carry  out  its  responsibilities. 

(6)  Members  of  the  Cotrunission,  other  than 
full-time  employees  of  the  Federal  Government, 
while  attending  tneetings  of  the  Cotnmission  or 
otherwise  performing  duties  of  the  Commission 
while  away  from  their  hotnes  or  regular  places 
of  business,  shall  be  allowed  travel  expenses  in 
accordance  with  subchapter  I  of  chapter  57  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code. 

(d)  REPORTS. — (I)  The  Commission  shall,  with- 
in 1  year  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
subtnit  to  the  Secretary,  the  Administrator  of  the 
Office  of  Federal  Procurement  Policy,  the  Presi- 
dent, and  Congress  a  report  containing  prelitni- 
nary  recommendations  with  respect  to  the  issues 
addressed  under  subsection  (b). 

(2)  The  Commission  shall,  within  2  years  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  submit  to  the 
Secretary  and  Congress  a  final  report  contain- 
ing final  recommendations  with  respect  to  the 
issues  addressed  under  subsection  (b). 

(e)  CONSULTATION.— The  Commission  shall 
consult,  as  appropriate,  with  the  National  Com- 
mission on  Reducing  Capital  Costs  for  Emerging 
Technology. 

(f)  TERMINATION.— The  Commission  shall  ter- 
minate 6  months  after  the  submission  of  its  final 
report  under  subsection  (d)(2). 

(g)  AUTHORIZATION     OF     APPROPRIATIONS.— 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  carry 
out  this  section  such  sutns  as  may  be  necessary 
for  the  fiscal  years  1992,  1993.  and  1994. 

SBC.  SOS.  REPORT  ON  INFORMATION  COLLECTION 
AND  DIS^aONATION. 

(a)  Report.— Within  270  days  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall  re- 
port to  the  Committee  on  Science.  Space,  and 
Technology  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation  of  the  Senate  on  the  feasibility 
of  establishing  and  operating  a  Federal  Online 
Information  Product  Catalog  (FEDLINE)  at  the 
National  Technical  Information  Service  which 
would  serve  as  a  comprehensive  inventory  and 


authorizative  register  of  information  products 
and  services  disseminated  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  assist  agencies  and  the  public  in 
locating  Federal  Government  information.  In- 
formation protected  from  public  disclosure  shall 
not  be  included.  In  studying  the  concept,  the 
Secretary,  acting  through  the  Under  Secretary 
and  the  Director  of  the  National  Technical  In- 
formation Service,  shall  consult  with  officials 
from  appropriate  Governtnent  agencies,  includ- 
ing the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  the 
National  Archives,  the  Governtnent  Printittg  Of- 
fice, and  the  Institute,  and  with  representatives 
of  the  public,  for  their  views  on  the  optitnal 
composition  and  format  of  FEDLINE.  Such  re- 
port shall  contain  cost  estitnates  and  possible 
funding  sources  for  establishing  and  operating 
FEDLINE  and  shall  list  any  changes  in  law  and 
regulation  that  would  be  required  if  FEDLINE 
were  to  be  implemented. 

(b)  Funding.— The  Director  of  the  National 
Technical  Information  Service  may  retain  and 
use  all  tnonies  received,  including  receipts,  reve- 
nues, and  advanced  paytnents  and  deposits,  to 
fund  obligations  and  expenses  through  the  end 
of  fiscal  year  1993. 

(c)  Electronic  format.— Section  212(e)(5)  of 
the  National  Technical  Information  Act  of  1988 
(15  U.S.C.  3704b(e)(5))  is  atnended  by  inserting 
".  including  producing  and  dissetninating  infor- 
tnation  products  in  electronic  fortnat"  after  '•en- 
gineering information". 

SEC.  507.  NATIONAL  QVAUTY  COUNCIL. 

(a)  ESTABLISHMENT  AND  FUNCTIONS.— There  iS 

established  a  National  Quality  Council  (here- 
after in  this  section  referred  to  as  the  "Coun- 
cil"). The  functions  of  the  Council  shall  be— 

(1)  to  establish  national  goals  and  priorities 
for  Quality  performance  in  business,  education, 
governtnent.  and  all  other  sectors  of  the  nation: 

(2)  to  encourage  and  support  the  voluntary 
adoption  of  these  goals  and  priorities  by  compa- 
nies, unions,  professional  and  business  associa- 
tions, coalition  groups,  and  units  of  govern- 
ment, as  well  as  private  and  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions; 

(3)  to  arouse  and  tnaintain  the  interest  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  in  Quality  perform- 
ance, and  to  encourage  the  adoption  and  insti- 
tution of  Quality  performance  methods  by  all 
corporations,  governtnent  agencies,  and  other 
organizations:  and 

(4)  to  conduct  a  White  House  Conference  on 
Quality  Performance  in  the  Atnerican  Work- 
place that  would  bring  together  in  a  single 
forum  national  leaders  in  business,  labor,  edu- 
cation, professional  societies,  the  tnedia,  govern- 
ment, and  politics  to  address  Quality  perform- 
ance as  a  means  of  improving  United  States 
competitiveness. 

(b)  Membership.— The  Council  shall  consist 
of  not  less  than  17  or  more  than  20  members,  ap- 
pointed by  the  Secretary.  Members  shall  in- 
clude— 

(1)  at  least  2  but  not  more  than  3  representa- 
tives from  manufacturing  industry: 

(2)  at  least  2  but  not  more  than  3  representa- 
tives from  service  industry; 

(3)  at  least  2  but  not  tnore  than  3  representa- 
tives from  national  Quality  not-for-profit  orga- 
nizations; 

(4)  two  representatives  from  education,  one 
with  expertise  in  elementary  and  secondary  edu- 
cation, and  one  with  expertise  in  post-secondary 
education; 

(5)  one  representative  from  labor; 

(6)  one  representative  from  professional  soci- 
eties; 

(7)  one  representative  each  from  local  and 
State  government; 

(8)  one  representative  from  the  Federal  Qual- 
ity Institute; 

(9)  one  representative  from  the  National  Insti- 
tute of  Standards  and  Technology; 


(10)  one  representative  from  the  Department  of 
Defense; 

(11)  otie  representative  from  a  civilian  Federal 
agency  not  otherwise  represented  on  the  Coun- 
cil, to  be  rotated  atnong  such  agencies  every  2 
years;  and 

(12)  one  representative  frotn  the  Foundation 
for  the  Malcoltn  Baldrige  National  Quality 
Award. 

(c)  Terms.— The  tertn  of  office  of  each  member 
of  the  Council  appointed  under  paragraphs  (I) 
through  (7)  of  subsectioti  (b)  shall  be  2  years,  ex- 
cept that  when  making  the  itiitial  appoitittnents 
under  such  paragraphs;  the  Secretary  shall  ap- 
point not  tnore  than  50  percent  of  the  members 
to  I  year  tentis.  No  member  appointed  under 
such  paragraphs  shall  serve  on  the  Council  for 
tnore  than  2  consecutive  terms. 

(d)  Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman.— The  Sec- 
retary shall  designate  one  of  the  members  ini- 
tially appointed  to  the  Council  as  Chairtnan. 
Thereafter,  the  members  of  the  Council  shall  an- 
nually elect  one  of  their  nutnber  as  Chairtimn. 
The  members  of  the  Council  shall  also  annually 
elect  one  of  their  members  as  Vice  Chairman.  No 
individual  shall  serve  as  Chairtnan  or  Vice 
Chairman  for  more  than  2  consecutive  years. 

(e)  Executive  Director  and  Employees.— 
The  Council  shall  appoint  and  fix  the  com- 
pensation of  an  Executive  Director,  who  shall 
hire  and  fix  the  cotnpensation  of  such  addi- 
tional employees  as  tnay  be  necessary  to  assist 
the  Council  in  carrying  out  its  functions.  In  hir- 
ing such  additional  employees,  the  Executive 
Director  shall  ensure  that  no  individual  hired 
has  a  conflict  of  interest  with  the  responsibil- 
ities of  the  Council. 

(f)  Funding.— There  is  established  in  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  a  National  Qual- 
ity Performance  Trust  Fund,  into  which  all 
futids  received  by  the  Council,  through  private 
donations  or  otherivise,  shall  be  deposited. 
Attwunts  in  such  Trust  Fund  shall  be  available 
to  the  Council,  to  the  extent  provided  in  ad- 
vance in  appropriations  Acts,  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  the  functions  of  the  Council  under 
this  Act. 

(g)  Contributions.— The  Council  may  not  ac- 
cept private  donations  from  a  single  source  in 
excess  of  $25,000  per  year.  Private  donations 
from  a  single  source  in  excess  of  $10,000  per  year 
may  be  accepted  by  the  Council  only  on  ap- 
proval of  two-thirds  of  the  Council. 

(h)  ANNUAL  Report.— The  Council  shall  an- 
nually subtnit  to  the  President  and  the  Congress 
a  comprehensive  and  detailed  report  on — 

(1)  the  progress  in  tneeting  the  goals  and  pri- 
orities established  by  the  Council; 

(2)  the  Council's  operations,  activities,  and  fi- 
nancial condition; 

(3)  contributions  to  the  Council  from  non-Fed- 
eral sources; 

(4)  plans  for  the  Council's  operations  and  ac- 
tivities for  the  future:  and 

(5)  any  other  information  or  recommendations 
the  Council  considers  appropriate. 

SEC.    SOB.    STUDY    OF    TVSTING    AND    CERTIFI- 
CATION. 

(a)  Contract  With  National  Research 
COUNCIL.— Within  90  days  after  the  dale  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act  and  within  available  appro- 
priations, the  Secretary  shall  enter  into  a  con- 
tract unth  the  National  Research  Council  for  a 
thorough  review  of  international  product  testing 
and  certification  issues.  The  National  Research 
Council  will  be  asked  to  address  the  follounng 
issues  and  make  recommendations  as  appro- 
priate: 

(I)  The  impact  on  United  States  manufactur- 
ers, testing  arui  certification  laboratories,  cer- 
tification organizations,  and  other  affected  bod- 
ies of  the  European  Cotnmunity's  plans  for  test- 
ing and  certification  of  regulated  and 
nonregulated  products  of  non-European  origin. 


(2)  Ways  for  United  States  manufacturers  to 
gain  acceptance  of  their  products  in  the  Euro- 
pean Cotnmunity  and  in  other  foreign  countries 
and  regions. 

(3)  The  feasibility  and  consequences  of  having 
tnutual  recognition  agreements  between  testing 
and  certification  organizations  in  the  United 
States  and  those  of  major  trading  partners  on 
the  accreditation  of  testing  and  certification 
laboratories  and  on  quality  control  require- 
ments. 

(4)  Infonruition  coordination  regarding  prod- 
uct acceptance  and  conformity  assesstrtent 
tnechanisms  between  the  United  Stales  and  for- 
eign governments. 

(5)  The  appropriate  Federal,  State,  and  pri- 
vate roles  iti  coordination  and  oversight  of  test- 
ing, certification,  accreditation,  and  quality 
control  to  support  national  and  international 
trade. 

(b)  Membership.— In  selecting  the  members  of 
the  review  panel,  the  National  Research  Council 
shall  consult  with  and  draw  from,  among  oth- 
ers, laboratory  accreditation  organizations.  Fed- 
eral and  State  governtnent  agencies  involved  in 
testing  and  certification,  professional  societies, 
trade  associations,  struill  business,  and  labor  or- 
ganizations. 

(c)  Report. — A  report  based  on  tlie  findings 
and  recommendations  of  the  review  panel  shall 
be  submitted  to  the  Secretary,  the  President, 
and  Congress  within  18  months  after  the  Sec- 
retary signs  the  contract  with  the  National  Re- 
search Council. 

SBC.  509.  REPORT  ON  A  STRATEGY  TO  STOIULATE 
COMPETITIVS  RESEARCH. 

(a)  In  General.— No  later  than  120  days  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Science  and  Technology  Policy 
shall  submit  to  Congress  a  report  presenting  a 
proposed  strategy  for  itttproving  the  university 
research  capabilities  of  those  States  which  his- 
torically have  received  relatively  little  Federal 
research  and  development  funding.  The  report 
shall  particularly— 

(1)  analyze  recent  steps  to  use  the  National 
Science  Foundation's  Experimental  Program  to 
Stimulate  Competitive  Research  as  a  model  for 
similar  programs  in  several  other  Federal  de- 
partments and  agencies  which  fund  research 
and  development;  and 

(2)  examine  the  feasibility  and  advis(U>ility  of 
using  that  Program  as  a  model  for  Federal  re- 
search and  developtnent  agencies  which  do  not 
currently  have  sitnilar  programs. 

(b)  Analysis  and  Discussion.— The  report 
shall  include  an  ancUysis  and  discussion  of— 

(1)  the  geographic  distribution  of  Federal  re- 
search and  development  grants  and  contracts; 

(2)  current  Federal  efforts  to  stimulate  com- 
petitive research;  and 

(3)  the  feasibility  and  advisability  of  new  Fed- 
eral programs  to  stimulate  competitive  research. 

SEC.  Sm  INTERAGENCY  COORDINATION. 

The  Secretary  shall,  within  180  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  submit  to  the 
Committee  on  Science,  Space,  and  Technology 
and  the  Committee  on  Energy  arui  Commerce  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  arui  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation  of 
the  Senate,  a  plan  for  coordination  of  Commerce 
Department  efforts  with  other  Federal  agencies 
for  activities  related  to  high-resolution  informa- 
tion systems,  including  research  arui  develop- 
ment activities. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Valentine]  will  be 
recognized  for  20  minutes,  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Walk- 
er] will  be  recognized  for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Valentine]. 


VALENTINE.    Mr.    Speaker,    I 
myself   such    time    as    I    may 


Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  bring 
the  American  Technology 
nence  Act  of  1991,  to  the  floor 
IS  one  of  the  first  acts  of  the  2d 
of  the  102d  Congress.  By  con- 
in  the  Senate  amendments,  the 
today  will  send  this  bill  to  the 
House,  where  I  am  confident  it 
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According  to  a  recent  poll  taken  by 
the  Cc  uncil  on  Competitiveness,  pes- 
simisn  about  our  economic  standing  in 
the  w(  rid  is  growing,  and  Americans 
are  loc  king  to  the  Federal  Government 
to  plaj  a  more  active  role  with  indus- 
try in  estoring  America's  competitive- 
ness. \  oters  are  concerned  about  their 
declini  ig  standard  of  living  and  are 
fearful  about  this  country's  economic 
future 
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icientific  and  technological  pro- 
authorized  in  this  bill  are  de- 
to  help  American  companies 
challenge  of  competing  in  a 
market.  Indeed,  this  bill  may 
J  one  of  the  most  important 
of  legislation  to  stimulate 
American  competitiveness  that  the 
Congrt  ss  will  consider  this  year. 
Amon^  other  provisions,  the  bill: 

Autt  orlzes  a  threefold  expansion  of 
the  D  spartment  of  Commerce's  ad- 
vanced technology  program,  an  innova- 
tive gi  ants  program  aimed  at  promot- 
ing V.l  >.  industrial  capabilities  in  criti- 
cal tec  inologies; 

Strei  igthens  the  Malcolm  Baldrige 
Nation  il  Quality  Award  and  the  Fed- 
eral L  iboratory  Consortium  for  tech- 
nology transfer; 

Auth  Drizes  the  core  programs  of  the 
Natior  il  Institute  of  Standards  and 
Techn<  logy  at  a  pace  which  will  double 
pqogram  over  the  next  5  years, 
providing  increased  techno- 
and  standards  development  sup- 
the  Nation's  high-technology 


the 

thereb  r 
logical 
port  t ) 
indust:  ies 

Crea  ,es  a  National  Commission  on 
Reduci  ng  Capital  Costs  for  Emerging 
Techn<  logy  to  help  solve  the  capital 
format  ion  problems  of  small  high-tech- 
nology businesses; 

Esta  )lishes  a  High-Resolution  Infor- 
matioi  Systems  Advisory  Board  which 
is  mod  ;led  after  the  National  Advisory 
Comm  ssion  on  Semiconductors; 

Direi  ts  a  study  of  the  impact  of  Gov- 
ernmei  it  procurement  policy  on  re- 
search development,  and  technology 
utiliza  ;ion;  and 

Dlrei  its  the  National  Academy  of 
Scienc  js  to  study  international  prod- 
uct tef  ting  and  certification  issues. 

Thes ;  are  but  a  few  of  the  most  im- 
portan  l  provisions  of  this  act  which 
will  p  ovide  the  starting  point  for  a 
more  (  omprehensive  evaluation  of  and 
response  to  our  competitiveness  prob- 
lems. 

H.R 
1991,  br 


1989  passed  the  House  on  July  16, 
a  wide  margin — 296  to  122— and 


an  amended  version  of  the  bill  passed 
the  Senate  on  November  27,  1991,  by 
unanimous  consent. 

The  bill  before  you  results  from  a 
concerted  effort  on  the  part  of  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  and  Senate  to  reach 
a  compromise  on  this  important  legis- 
lation. As  such,  the  bill  contains  a  few 
variations  from  the  House-passed  bill 
which  are  outlined  in  the  attachment 
to  my  floor  statement.  Most  of  these 
changes  are  deletions  since  it  was  nec- 
essary to  come  forward  with  a  stripped- 
down  version  to  resolve  the  adminis- 
tration's objections  and  clear  the  Sen- 
ate. 

For  example,  the  fiscal  year  1991 
budget  authorization  has  been  removed 
from  the  bill  since  it  is  no  longer  rel- 
evant; instead,  the  bill  now  includes 
authorization  for  fiscal  years  1992  and 
1993.  The  funding  levels  authorized  for 
these  programs  are  consistent  with  the 
administration's  agreement  to  double 
NIST's  intramural  budget  over  the 
next  5  years. 

In  addition,  the  $10  million  Tech- 
nology Commercialization  Loan  Pro- 
gram, which  is  designed  to  facilitate 
the  commercialization  of  advanced 
technologies  and  help  this  country  re- 
main competitive,  the  recoupment  pro- 
vision in  the  Advanced  Technology 
Program,  and  the  requirement  in  title 
rv  that  the  Vice  President  be  among 
those  appointed  to  the  Commission  on 
Reducing  Capital  Costs  for  Emerging 
Technologies  have  all  been  removed  be- 
cause of  administration  objections. 

Other  revisions  have  been  made  in 
negotiations  with  the  Senate  relating 
to  the  National  Quality  Council  provi- 
sions, fire  safety,  and  lead  paint. 

I  do  not  view  most  of  these  last 
minute  concessions  as  the  final  word 
on  the  subjects  they  address.  We  mere- 
ly have  gone  forward  with  a  large  num- 
ber of  programs  and  policies  while 
postponing  those  which  are  less  ripe 
until  a  later  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  American  Tech- 
nology Preeminence  Act  is  critical  to 
America's  economic  growth  and  na- 
tional security.  It  deserves  each  and 
every  Member's  strong  support. 
American  Technology  Preeminence  act  of 

1991— h.r.     1989,    as    amended— changes 

From  the  House-Passed  Bill 
sec.  2.  definitions 

The  amended  bill  contains  a  "definitions" 
section  as  requested  by  the  Senate. 
TITLE  I— DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE: 
RESEARCH  AND  TECHNOLOGY 

Technology  AdministTalion  (Section  103) 

A.  The  FY  1991  budget  authorization  has 
been  removed  from  the  bill  since  it  is  no 
longer  relevant.  The  bill  now  includes  annual 
authorizations  of  $10M  for  the  Technology 
Administration  for  fiscal  years  1992  and  1993. 

B.  A  provision  restricting  the  transfer  of 
funds  among  Technology  Administration 
programs  and  requiring  advance  notification 
to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Commerce, 
Science,  and  Transportation  and  the  House 
Committee  on  Science.  Space,  and  Tech- 
nology has  been  included  at  the  request  of 
the  Senate. 


National   Institute  of  Standards  and   Tech- 
nology (SIST)  (Section  104) 

A.  For  NIST's  Intramural  programs,  the 
bill  authorizes  S210M  for  FY  1992,  as  passed 
by  the  House,  and  J221, 200,000  for  FY  1993.  A 
facilities  budget  of  $34,800,000  is  also  author- 
ized for  FY  1993. 

B.  The  bill  includes  the  Senate  language 
that  the  fire  research  and  building  tech- 
nology programs  may  Instead  of  shall  be 
combined  for  administrative  purposes  only, 
and  requires  a  report  to  Congress  no  later 
than  December  31,  1992  on  the  results  of  that 
combination. 

C.  The  amended  bill  deletes  the  House- 
passed  provision  authorizing  NIST  and  the 
FAA  to  undertake  a  joint  research  program 
to  develop  an  all  fire-resistant  aircraft  cabin 
Interior. 

D.  The  amended  bill  Includes  $127,500,000 
annually  for  FY  1992  and  FY  1993  for  NIST's 
extramural  programs.  The  amended  bill  also 
includes  Senate  language  stipulating  that 
funds  for  the  extramural  programs  must  be 
competitively  reviewed  through  the  merit 
review  processes  required  by  the  National  In- 
stitute of  Standards  and  Technology  Act  (15 
U.S.C.  271  et  seq.).  The  amended  bill  also  In- 
cludes Senate  language  permitting  NIST,  as 
part  of  its  continuing  technology  extension 
responsibilities,  to  contract  with  existing 
Regional  Manufacturing  Centers  to  provide 
services,  and  permits  NIST  to  accept  other 
Federal  funds  to  provide  support  for  the 
Manufacturing  Centers. 

E.  The  $10M  Technology  Commercializa- 
tion Loan  Program  has  been  dropped  and  the 
Advanced  Technology  Program  has  been  in- 
creased from  $90M  to  JIOOM  for  FY  1992. 

F.  The  amended  bill  extends  the  National 
Advisory  Commission  on  Semiconductors 
through  FY  1993. 

G.  A  Senate  provision  requiring  NIST's  Di- 
rector to  submit  a  report  by  March  1,  1992  to 
the  House  Science,  Space,  and  Technology 
Committee  and  the  Senate  Commerce, 
Space,  and  Transportation  Committee  on 
needed  renovatlons/upgrades  of  NIST  facili- 
ties for  the  next  decade,  including  a  priority 
list,  cost  estimates,  and  an  Implementation 
plan,  is  included. 

TITLE  II— ADVANCED  TECHNOLOGY 
PROGRAM  AMENDMENTS 

A.  The  amended  bill  Includes  the  Senate 
language  directing  the  Secretary  and  Direc- 
tor to  be  guided  by  the  recommendations  of 
the  Biennial  National  Critical  Technology 
Reports  in  operating  the  Advanced  Tech- 
nology Program. 

B.  The  provision  in  the  House-passed  bill 
that  the  Federal  government  recoup  funds 
from  the  profits  of  successful  Joint  ventures 
has  been  dropped. 

C.  The  bill  includes  Senate  language  au- 
thorizing the  Secretary  and  "the  Director" 
to  coordinate  with  other  Federal  officials 
when  reviewing  private  sector  requests  for 
awards  under  the  Program,  and  to  work  with 
the  "Director  of  the  Office  of  Science  and 
Technology  Policy"  and  other  Federal  offi- 
cials to  form  interagency  working  groups. 

D.  Senate  language  authorizing  the  accept- 
ance of  funds  from  other  Federal  agencies  to 
support  the  Advanced  Technology  Program 
has  been  included  in  the  amended  bill. 
TITLE   III— AMENDMENTS  TO  THE    STE- 

VENSON-WYDLER  TECHNOLOGY   INNO- 
VATION ACT  OF  1980 

A.  In  relation  to  Section  305,  Quality  Im- 
provement, for  the  administration  of  the 
Malcolm  Baldrige  National  Quality  Award 
Program,  the  Senate  language  authorizing 
"the  Director  to  use  appropriated  funds  to 
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carry  out  responsibilities  under  this  Act" 

has  been  included  in  the  bill. 

TITLE    IV— NATIONAL    COMMISSION    ON 

REDUCING        CAPITAL        COSTS        FOR 

EMERGING  TECHNOLOGY 

A.  The  House-passed  title  establishing  a 
National  Commission  on  Reducing  Costs  for 
Emerging  Technology  to  develop  legislative 
recommendations  to  lower  the  cost  of  cap- 
ital in  the  United  States  and  to  increase  the 
competitiveness  of  U.S.  industry  by  encour- 
aging investment  in  quality,  product  and 
process  Improvements,  and  new  product  de- 
velopment and  marketing  has  been  amended 
by  deleting  the  Vice  President  as  the  chair  of 
the  Commission. 

TITLE  V— STUDIES  AND  REPORTS 

A.  The  House-passed  provision  establishing 
a  National  Quality  Council  to  set  national 
goals  and  priorities  has  been  amended  to  re- 
quire the  Secretary  of  Commerce  rather  than 
the  President  to  appoint  the  Council,  and  the 
White  House  Conference  on  Quality  Perform- 
ance In  the  American  Workplace  is  no  longer 
required  to  be  an  annual  event. 

TITLE  VI— LEAD  EXPOSURE  HAZARDS 

A.  The  House  provision  requiring  NIST  to 
implement  a  voluntary  accreditation  pro- 
gram to  be  used  in  the  evaluation  and  detec- 
tion of  lead  in  paint  films,  soil,  and  dust,  and 
requiring  NIST  to  establish  performance  cri- 
teria and  standards  for  lead  paint 
encapsulants  and  strippers  has  been  deleted. 

O  1400 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  after  3  years  of  postur- 
ing and  politicing,  the  Congress  is  fi- 
nally going  to  respond  to  President 
George  Bush's  long-time  call  to  invest 
in  the  future  with  passage  of  this  bill. 

Ever  since  President  Bush's  election 
in  1988,  he  has  proposed  and  pushed  for 
competitiveness  research  initiatives  in 
such  areas  as  semiconductors, 
superconductivity,  advanced  manufac- 
turing and  materials,  chemical  quality 
control,  fiber  optics,  and  other  infor- 
mation technologies.  Until  today,  how- 
ever, Congress  has  not  done  its  part  by 
legislating  on  this  domestic  agenda. 

It  is  quite  ironic,  I  think,  that  on  the 
very  day  of  our  President's  third  State 
of  the  Union  Address,  we  will  now  clear 
for  his  signature  a  bill  calling  for  the 
very_.dqmestic  funding  denied  "by  the 
Congressional  Appropriations  Commit- 
tees every  year  in  the  past.  I  must  give 
a  lot  of  credit  in  this  regard  to  Con- 
gresswoman  Connie  Morella,  who  per- 
sisted and  got  the  House  to  endorse  the 
priority  of  the  core  program  at  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Standards  and  Tech- 
nology— its  intramural  in-house  lab- 
oratory research.  By  adding  langruage 
clearly  stating  this  as  Federal  policy  in 
the  earlier  House-passed  version  of  this 
bill,  we  now  bring  back  legislation  for 
final  passage  that  dedicates  all  new 
1993  funding  to  the  core  program.  It  is 
the  emerging  technologies  that  the 
core  research  program  supports,  and 
technically  advances,  that  can  provide 
millions  of  good-paying,  permanent 
American  jobs  in  the  year  ahead. 


Another  breakthrough  element  of 
H.R.  1989  is  the  establishment  of  a  blue 
ribbon  commission  to  make  legislative 
and  tax  recommendations  to  Congress 
within  1  short  year  to  address  the  fun- 
damental issue  in  international  com- 
petitiveness, which  is  reducing  the  cost 
of  capital.  Congress  should  commit  to 
enacting  the  resulting  proposals,  hope- 
fully including  investment  credits  and 
depreciation  allowances,  to  spur  pri- 
vate capital  formation  for  the  more 
rapid  and  effective  commercialization 
of  emerging  technologies. 

At  the  same  time,  I  am  quite  pleased 
that  an  initial  industrial  policy  provi- 
sion has  been  dropped  that  would  have 
made  Government  loans  to  centrally 
chosen  companies  for  the  development 
of  their  own  commercial  products.  It  is 
clearly  inappropriate  to  tax  Americans 
in  support  of  private  sector  profits. 
Thanks  to  the  support  of  virtually 
every  House  Republican  upon  initial 
consideration,  and  especially  Science 
Committee  members  Don  RriTER, 
Sherry  Boehlert,  Paul  Henry,  Dana 
ROHRABACHER,  and  Wayne  Gilchrest, 
this  misguided  proposal  has  been 
killed,  thus  avoiding  a  veto. 

I  also  want  to  commend  our  chair- 
man for  his  willingness  to  drop  this  ob- 
jectionable language  and  for  his  leader- 
ship in  this  process  to  formulate  a  good 
bill.  He  has  been  truly  committed  and 
worked  very  hard  for  its  passage. 

Finally,  in  addition  to  putting  to- 
gether a  technology  development  bill 
that  is  both  consistent  with  the  Com- 
merce Department's  1993  budget  re- 
quest and  fiscally  responsible  by  cap- 
ping its  grant  programs  at  1992  levels. 
Republican  contributions  include:  Con- 
tinued Federal  support  for  the  Boehlert 
State  technology  extension  program; 
establishment  of  a  National  Quality 
Council  by  Don  Ritter;  and  eligribility 
for  joint  production  ventures,  as  being 
promoted  by  Judiciary  and  Science 
Committee  member  Tom  Campbell, 
under  the  Advanced  Technology  Pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the  first  step  in 
adopting  President  Bush's  procompeti- 
tiveness  policy,  and  I  wholeheartedly 
urge  its  unanimous  adoption.  But  the 
balance  of  the  President's  national  pol- 
icy blueprint,  including  a  permanent 
R&D  tax  credit,  reduced  capital  gains 
rates,  antitrust  protection  of  joint  pro- 
duction ventures,  and  product  liability 
reform,  will  greatly  reduce  costs,  legal 
uncertainty,  and  regulatory  burdens. 
This  comprehensive  agenda  is  genu- 
inely bold,  and  will  create  jobs,  higher 
wages,  and  better,  cheaper  products. 
Let  us,  in  this  Congress,  put  the  Amer- 
ican people  ahead  of  politics  and  act. 

Mr.  VALENTINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  re- 
serve the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Lewis]. 

D  1410 
Mr.  LEWIS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  1989,  the  Amer- 


ican Technology  Preeminence  Act.  as 
amended.  This  bill  will  assist  the  Unit- 
ed States  in  its  drive  to  become  more 
competitive  in  the  world  marketplace. 

This  bill  is  very  similar  to  legislation 
that  passed  the  House  late  last  year. 

H.R.  1989,  as  amended,  provides  fund- 
ing for  the  Department  of  Commerce's 
Technology  Administration  and  the  - 
National  Institute  of  Standards  and 
Technology,  known  as  NIST,  including 
the  Advanced  Technology  Program. 

The  Advanced  Technology  Program 
was  created  by  legislation  in  1988,  to 
assist  private  enterprise  in  developing 
and  marketing  new  technologies.  This 
is  an  area  in  which  it  is  extremely  im- 
portant for  our  Nation  to  stress  if  we 
are  to  truly  be  competitive.  Other 
countries,  most  notably  Japan,  have 
programs  of  this  nature. 

The  April  1991  Office  of  Science  and 
Technology  Policy  report  entitled  "Na- 
tional Critical  Technologies,"  con- 
cluded that  the  key  to  futui-e  U.S.  com- 
petitiveness involves  a  fundamental 
change  in  the  way  U.S.  industry  com- 
petes in  the  marketplace. 

In  addition,  H.R.  1989,  as  amended, 
contains  funding  for  other  long-ne- 
glected programs  which  would  enhance 
U.S.  manufacturing  technology  and 
continue  the  Malcolm  Baldrige  Quality 
Award  Program. 

To  conclude,  H.R.  1989,  as  amended, 
could  not  have  reached  the  floor  with- 
out the  leadership  and  support  of  the 
committee  chairman,  Brown  and  rank- 
ing member.  Walker. 

I  also  want  to  congratulate  the  sub- 
conmiittee  chairman,  Mr.  Valentine, 
for  his  hard  work  and  guidance  on  this 
legislation,  and  certainly  the  gentle- 
woman from  Maryland  for  her  hard 
work  on  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  is  a 
good  first  step  in  correcting  many  of 
our  Nation's  competitiveness  ills,  so  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  H.R. 
1989,  as  amended,  the  American  Tech- 
nology Preeminence  Act. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
Maryland  [Mrs.  Morella]. 

Mrs.  MORELLA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  conference  report  on 
H.R.  1989,  the  American  Technqlogst — 
Preeminence  Act.  I  have  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  supporting  this  bill  in  iiearings 
on  the  subcommittee  and  committee 
levels,  and  on  the  House  floor. 

In  these  times  of  a  global  economy, 
American  social  and  economic  prosper- 
ity cannot  be  separated  from  techno- 
logical preeminence.  Government  poli- 
cies must  play  an  active  role  in  creat- 
ing an  economic  environment  in  which 
new  technologies  are  developed,  per- 
fected, and  marketed  worldwide. 

The  American  Technology  Pre- 
eminence Act  is  designed  to  advance 
American  global  competitivenss.  H.R. 
1989  broadly  aids  the  economy,  com- 
mitting significant  new  Federal  mon- 
eys— not  to  just  one  industry  or  tech- 
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competitiveness  is  a  reflec- 

our  own  national  competitive- 
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\f  ALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
[Mr.  RiTTER]. 
VALENTINE.    Mr.    Speaker,    I 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsy  vania  [Mr.  Ritter]. 

Mr.  1  ITTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
supporl  of  H.R.  1989,  the  American 
Techno  logy  Preeminence  Act.  I  com- 
mend    he  Science,   Space,   and  Tech- 


nology Committee  chairman,  Mr. 
Brown,  ranking  Republican  member, 
Mr.  Walker,  the  subcommittee  chair- 
man, Mr.  Valentine,  and  ranking  Re- 
publican, Mr.  Lewis,  for  their  hard 
work  in  developing  this  bill. 

This  bill  reflects  an  emerging  consen- 
sus in  Congress  and  the  administration 
of  the  need  for  a  stronger  Federal  ef- 
fort in  technologies  critical  to  our  Na- 
tion's future  competitiveness  and  the 
creation  of  jobs  for  our  workers. 

It  is  a  significant  step  toward 
reorienting  the  Federal  research  and 
development  and  technology  establish- 
ment toward  critical  needs  in  our  pri- 
vate sector,  toward  that  economic  bat- 
tleground worldwide  so  much  focused 
on  technology. 

The  technology  initiatives  contained 
in  this  bill  can  provide  American  com- 
panies with  the  technological  advan- 
tage needed  to  compete  more  effec- 
tively against  their  often  well-fi- 
nanced, government-supported  foreign 
competitors. 

Manufacturing  is  an  essential  yet 
often  overlooked  component  of  Ameri- 
ca's economic  foundation.  Further- 
more, when  we  talk  about  the  competi- 
tiveness of  industry  in  this  country,  we 
are  talking  most  fundamentally  about 
manufacturing  industry.  Manufactur- 
ing is  the  primary  link  between  the 
U.S.  economy  and  the  rest  of  the  world, 
and  is  the  sector  of  our  economy  most 
exposed  to  foreign  competition.  Eighty 
percent  of  our  exports  are  merchandise 
exports,  mainly  manufactured  prod- 
ucts— 315  billion  dollars'  worth  of  ex- 
ports and  millions  of  jobs. 

As  the  primary  Federal  agency  con- 
cerned with  manufacturing,  NIST  has 
played  an  important  role  in  the  ongo- 
ing renaissance  in  American  manufac- 
turing. Continued  support  for  this  ef- 
fort is  vital. 

Manufacturing  really  is  the  crown 
jewel  of  a  modern  industrial  society. 
All  of  our  major  competitors  know 
this.  They  nurture  their  manufacturing 
industries  as  if  they  were  crown  jewels. 
Too  often  we  treat  ours,  the  Federal 
Government  and  State  governments 
treat  ours,  as  some  kind  of  millstone. 
We  neglect  the  importance  of  manufac- 
turing at  our  own  peril. 

The  bill  strengthens  NIST's  Ad- 
vanced Technology  Program,  ATP.  As 
a  founder  of  the  ATP,  I  believe  the 
technological  collaboration  and  inno- 
vation that  will  spur  is  essential  both 
in  the  ability  of  the  United  States  to 
compete,  and,  ultimately  in  determin- 
ing the  living  standards  of  all  Ameri- 
cans. 

Yet  even  at  the  funding  level  con- 
templated by  this  bill,  the  Advanced 
Technology  Program  would  still  be  a 
modest  effort  compared  to  similar  pro- 
grams of  many  of  our  major  competi- 
tors. 

The  bottom  line  is  that  our  American 
producers  have  made  tremendous 
progress,  but  that  the  target  is  moving 
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out  there.  To  be,  great,  American  man- 
ufacturing is  going  to  have  to  engage 
in  a  great  deal  of  collaboration.  This 
bill  spurs  collaboration  amongst  Amer- 
ican industry. 

People  talk  about  things  like  flexible 
manufacturing.  Now  we  hear  the  term 
"agile  manufacturing." 

a  1420 

This  is  all  about  companies  getting 
together  and  maybe  not  for  all  time 
but  to  do  things  in  the  marketplace,  to 
get  in.  to  get  out.  And  this  bill  helps  to 
stimulate  that  collaborative  mode 
which  I  think  we  need  to  admit  the 
United  States  is  not  that  accustomed 
to. 

The  bill  contains  provisions  designed 
to  address  other  competitiveness  prob- 
lems. It  creates  a  high-resolution  infor- 
mation systems  board  as  well  as  a  com- 
mission to  examine  the  impact  of  the 
high  cost  of  capital  on  American  com- 
panies. Whether  it  increases  quality  or 
whether  it  is  advanced  technology,  all 
of  this  is  a  long-range  deal,  manufac- 
turing itself  is  a  long-range  propo- 
sition. And  we  need  to  be  very,  very 
firmly  knowledgeable  about  our  cost  of 
capital  versus  our  competitors  and,  of 
course,  how  to  lower  the  cost  of  cap- 
ital, how  to  make  it  easier  to  invest  in 
the  future  of  America,  the  future  of 
American  manufacturing. 

Finally,  the  bill  contains  my  legisla- 
tion for  establishing  a  national  quality 
council  to  give  national  focus  to  the  ef- 
forts to  promote  quality  in  America. 
The  national  quality  council  would 
help  establish  goals  and  priorities  for 
quality  in  all  major  sectors  of  our 
economy,  including  private  industry, 
government  and  education.  When  we 
think  about  the  debate  in  recent  weeks 
following  President  Bush's  trip  to 
Japan,  it  is  quality  in  so  many  dif- 
ferent ways,  quality  of  our  products, 
quality  of  our  production,  our  workers' 
quality,  management  quality.  This  de- 
bate has  hit  a  fever  pitch,  and  in  this 
bill  we  set  up  a  national  council  to  see 
where  America  is,  where  it  is  in  this 
revolution  to  make  workers  far  more 
competitive,  and  we  evaluate  where 
America  is  after  periods  of  time.  There 
is  a  White  House  conference  on  quality. 

We  seek  to  set  goals,  goals  for  Amer- 
ica to  attain  higher  levels  of  quality. 
Membership  on  the  council  would  in- 
clude leading  quality  luminaries  with 
broad  ties  to  the  increasingly,  rapidly 
growing  community  of  quality  organi- 
zations and  practitioners. 

The  national  quality  council  would 
be  a  focal  point  for  bringing  together 
the  foot  soldiers  of  America's  quality 
revolution.  We  cannot  mandate  qual- 
ity. We  cannot  set  a  one-size-fits-all 
standard. 

But  through  the  leadership  of  the 
quality  council,  we  can  try  to  create  a 
climate  that  encourages  the  pursuit  of 
perfection.  Indeed,  a  culture  of  quality. 

H.R.  1989  is  an  essential  component 
of  the  Federal  effort  to  promote  the 
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competitiveness  of  American  industry 
and  American  woFfferS:  It  also  lays  the 
groundwork  for  an  iacrease  in  the 
number  of  high-value  added,  well-pay- 
ing American  jobs  and  Made  in  the 
USA. 

The  American  Technology  Pre- 
eminence Act  represents  a  sound  in- 
vestment in  our  future  economic  well- 
being,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port it. 

Mr.  VALENTINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  Missouri  [Ms.  Horn]. 

Ms.  HORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  this  legislation,  the  Senate 
amendments  to  the  American  Tech- 
nology Preeminence  Act. 

This  bill  is  very  similar  to  the  legis- 
lation passed  by  the  Science,  Space, 
and  Technology  Committee  early  last 
year  and  by  the  House  last  July.  Al- 
though it  does  not  contain  the  lan- 
guage to  authorize  loans  for  the  com- 
mercialization of  technology  included 
in  the  House  bill,  as  I  would  have  pre- 
ferred, it  retains  the  other  provisions 
important  to  helping  the  Commerce 
Department,  through  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Standards  and  Technology 
[NIST],  move  ahead  in  their  technology 
programs. 

We  as  a  Nation  must  move  forward  in 
promoting  advances  in  manufacturing 
the  critical  technology  areas.  This  leg- 
islation represents  a  first  step  in  help- 
ing NIST  to  aid  our  industries.  It  is 
also  a  continuation  of  Congress'  initia- 
tive in  increasing  investment  in  our  ci- 
vilian sector.  Since  1989,  congressional 
leaders  have  called  for  improving  the 
competitiveness  of  our  manufacturing 
and  industrial  sector.  The  Advanced 
Technology  Program  [ATP],  as  well  as 
other  NIST  programs,  are  a  start  in  re- 
building our  industries.  In  the  world's 
new  competitive  climate,  we  must 
build  on  this  progress  so  that  all  our 
domestic  industries  can  produce  qual- 
ity products  for  domestic  sales  and  ex- 
port. This  is  a  positive  step  to  preserve 
and  create  good  American  jobs.  It  is  an 
important  step  as  we  convert  our  large 
military  sector  to  civilian  commercial 
use. 

In  addition,  this  bill  contains  author- 
ization for  both  fiscal  year  1992  and  fis- 
cal year  1993.  This  is  a  good  idea.  I  sup- 
port multiyear  authorizations  of  pro- 
grams wherever  feasible  because  they 
encoiu-age  longer  term  planning.  Such 
multiyear  planning  is  essential  to  sus- 
tain support  of  industrial  growth  and 
investment.  This  2-year  authorization 
represents  a  step  in  the  direction  of 
longer  term  commitments  to  industry 
and  has  my  wholehearted  support.  ^. 

Mr.  VALENTINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  be- 
fore I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my 
time,  I  yield  myself  2  minutes  simply 
to  say  in  conclusion  I  express  my  ap- 
preciation and  personal  thanks  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Brown],  chairman  of  the  committee, 
and  to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylva- 
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nia  [Mr.  Walker],  the  ranking  member 
of  the  full  Committee  on  Science, 
Space,  and  Technology,  and  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  [Mr.  Lewis],  the 
ranking  Republican  member  of  our  sub- 
committee, and  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  Maryland  [Mrs.  Morella]  and  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Ritter]  and  others  who  have  shown  in- 
terest in  this  matter. 

This  represents,  I  believe,  a  truly  bi- 
partisan effort  on  the  part  of  both 
Democrats  and  Republicans  on  the 
Committee  on  Science,  Space,  and 
Technology  to  begin  to  initiate  in  the 
Congress  legislation  that  will  turn  the 
competitiveness  issue  into  a  solution 
that  can  get  America  back  on  the 
track. 

I  believe  that  we  will  come  to  recog- 
nize, as  I  said  earlier,  this  is  one  of  the 
most  important  pieces  of  legislation 
adopted  by  the  102d  Congress. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support 
of  H.R.  1989,  the  American  Technology  Pre- 
eminence Act  of  1991,  as  amended  by  the 
Senate.  This  legislation  can  have  a  significant 
positive  impact  on  the  future  of  the  American 
economy.  It  is  a  very  appropriate  bill  to  be 
clearing  for  the  President  at  a  time  when  inter- 
est in  the  competitiveness  of  U.S.  industry  has 
never  been  higher. 

The  American  Technology  Preeminence  Act 
is  a  broad-based  bill  which  takes  many  impor- 
tant steps  towards  revitalizing  U.S.  manufac- 
turing capabilities  and  nurturing  U.S.  high- 
technology  companies. 

The  bill  provides  increased  funding  for  the 
National  Institute  of  Standards  and  Tech- 
nology's [NIST]  core  research  programs  which 
support  this  country's  industrial  base. 

It  authorizes  funding  for  key  competitiveness 
programs  of  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
such  as  the  advanced  technology  program, 
which  helps  American  companies  in  develop- 
ing generic  technologies  with  commercial 
promise. 

The  bill  sets  up  a  bipartisan  commission 
charged  with  examining  ways  to  deal  with  the 
high  cost  of  capital  that  U.S.  industry  must  pay 
and  a  commission  to  look  into  ways  to  ad- 
vance U.S.  high  technology  through  changes 
in  Government  procurement  policies. 

It  establishes  a  high  resolution  information 
systems  board  to  bring  together  industry  and 
government  leaders  to  buikj  the  technology 
base  for  a  U.S.  high-resolution  Information 
systems  industry.  These  technologies  will  be 
among  the  worid's  most  important  in  the  next 
century. 

Other  provisions  of  the  bill  include  amend- 
ments to  the  Stevenson-Wydler  Act  to  encour- 
age the  transfer  of  technology  from  our  na- 
tional laboratories  to  the  private  sector,  author- 
ization of  studies  to  address  technology  policy 
issues,  and  the  establishment  of  a  national 
quality  council  to  set  national  goals  for  quality 
performance  in  all  sectors  of  the  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  scientific  and  technokigical 
programs  authorized  in  this  important  legisla- 
tion are  essential  to  maintaining  U.S.  pre- 
eminence as  a  leader  in  an  increasingly  tech- 
nological worid.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port the  American  Technology  Preeminence 
Act  of  1991. 


Mr.  MINETA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  in 
support  of  the  Senate  amendments  to  the 
American  Technology  Preeminence  Act.  I  corv 
gratulate  my  colleagues,  Chaimian  Brown 
and  Chainnan  Valentine  for  their  hard  work 
on  this  important  legislatk>n. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  make  technotogical 
leadership  a  national  priority.  We  must 
confront  the  challenges  that  we  will  face  dur- 
ing the  1990's  and  beyond. 

Although  the  American  Techrrotogy  Pre- 
eminence Act  will  help  us  to  achieve  this  goal, 
I  am  disappointed  because  the  Senate  version 
of  the  bill  t>efore  us  today  is,  in  fact,  a  com- 
promise that  does  not  indude  a  very  important 
provisk>n  that  was  approved  by  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

Mr.  Speaker,  small  companies  are  our  lab- 
oratories for  the  new  technok>gies  that  our  Na- 
tion will  need  in  the  future. 

But  today,  these  same  small  companies 
face  great  barriers  when  bringing  their  ideas  to 
the  marketplace  and  commercializing  their  irv 
novations. 

The  House  version  of  the  American  Tech- 
nok>gy  Preeminence  Act  contained  an  amend- 
ment that  I  offered  to  help  support  U.S.  busi- 
nesses in  the  increasingly  competitive  world 
mari<et. 

The  provision,  the  Technology  Commer- 
cialization Loan  Program,  would  have  provided 
low-cost  capital  to  help  high-technology  com- 
panies overcome  the  tremendous  tiarriers  they 
face  in  raising  capital. 

Unfortunately,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  provision  is 
no  longer  in  the  bill. 

The  administration  opposed  the  Technology 
Commercialization  Loan  Program  so  vehe- 
mently that  it  had  to  be  deleted  for  the  bill  to 
survive. 

Mr.  Speaker,  high-technotogy  and  elec- 
tronics industries  are  drivir>g  the  global  econ- 
omy. Our  future  will  be  determined  by  how 
well  we  compete  in  these  industries  into  the 
next  century.  Our  competitors  in  Europe  and 
the  Pacific  rim  understand  this,  which  is  why 
they  have  invested  so  heavily  in  these  indus- 
tries. 

In  the  United  States,  however,  the  PreskJent 
talks  about  growth,  but  fails  to  take  actk>n. 
Meanwhile,  the  economy  falters  and  the  un- 
emptoyment  rates  continue  to  rise. 

The  Technology  Commercialization  Loan 
Program  was  strongly  supported  by  numerous 
leading  industry  associations.  Despite  over- 
whelming support,  however,  the  administratk>n 
opposed  the  provision. 

Very  soon  I  will  introduce  the  Technology 
Commercialization  Loan  Program  as  a  standi 
alone  bill  that  will  provide  patient,  low-cost 
capital  to  help  U.S.  companies  move  kjeas 
from  the  lab  to  the  marketplace.  Senator 
Rockefeller,  who  supported  the  amendment 
last  year,  will  introduce  the  measure  in  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  economk:  future  depends 
on  promoting  our  critical  high-technology  in- 
dustries. The  bill  that  I  will  introduce  in  the 
House  and  that  Senator  RocKEFEaER  will  in- 
troduce in  the  Senate  to  provide  technok>gy 
commercialization  loans  will  foster  these  criti- 
cal industries. 

Until  the  administration  recognizes  the  value 
of  our  critKal  high-technotogy  industries,  our 
Natton  will  continue  to  lose  economic  ground 
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to  our  a  fnpetitors.  Americans  need  more  from 
the  adn-  nistrafion  than  just  talk  about  eco- 
nomic gi  owth — they  need  action.  TechnoJogy 
commerqialization  loans  will  provide  such  ac- 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support 
989,  the  American  Technology  Pre- 
Act,  as  amended. 

next  decade  and  beyond,  no  other 

attributing  to  our  Nation's  economic 

be  more  Important  than  our  ability 

scientific  knowledge  into  improved 

of  production.  For  decades  we  have 

world  leader  in  basic  research.  Yet 

tailed  to  devote  equal  resources  to 

lotion  of  that  research.  The  legislation 

will  help  reverse  that. 

I  want  to  remind  my  colleagues 
I  oor  today  that  we  aren't  going  far 
with    this    proposal.    Germany    and 
Increased   the   share   of   their 
devoted  to  commercialization  to  2.8 
ind  2.6  percent  respectively.  In  the 
ears,  the.  United  States  has  only  de- 
percent  of  GNP  to  such  activity, 
ireatly  discouraged  that  the  Senate 
freezes  the  funding  levels  for  the 
extramural    programs — particularly    the 
Technology  Program  [ATP]  which 
lechnology   development   grants   to 
firms.  Why,  at  a  time  when  the 
Commission  on  Science  and  Tech- 
ricommends  increasing  ATP's  budget 
naif  of  the  total  NIST  budget  Itself,  do 
to  freeze  spending  for  this  crucial 
This  program  could  very  well  be 
the  jobs   creation    program   of  the 
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i  ilso  disappointed  that  an  agreement 
)e  worked  out  on  the  commercializa- 
Issue.  And  for  the  record,  I  want  to 
position.  In  committee,  I  supported 
modest  Mineta  commercialization 
In  fact,  I  continue  to  believe 
time  for  our  Federal  Govemment  to 
Support  private  sector  commerciallza- 
However,  when  the  bill  reached 
floor.  It  was  apparent  that  the  loan 
would  kill  the  overall  NIST  authoriza- 
threaten  other  vital  advanced  tech- 
f^ograms.  Additionally,  the  loan  pro- 
entrenched  in  partisan  bickering 
majority  leader  interjected  himself 
lebate.  Therefore,  I  opposed  the  Ml- 
on  the  floor, 
a  commercialization  loan  program 
part  of  the  legislation  we  are  con- 
Dday,  I  want  to  remind  my  colleagues 
in  issue  we  need  to  revisit.  The  cost 
of  bringing  a  product  to  commer- 
stages    often    prevent   companies 
so.  It's  no  longer  a  matter  of  pick- 
and  losers.  It's  a  matter  of  creat- 
creatlng  jobs. 

Mhat  you  will,  but  this  country  needs 

policy.  And  the  American  Tech- 

f^reemlnence  Act  establishes  a  base 

we  should  move  forward  In  this  re- 


VALENTINE.    Mr.    Speaker.    I 

the  balance  of  my  time. 
MJ^ALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
balance  of  my  time. 
SPEAKER    pro    tempore    (Mr. 
McNuL-fY).  The  question  is  on  the  mo- 


tion offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Valentine]  that 
the  House  suspend  the  rules  and  concur 
in  the  Senate  amendment  to  the  bill, 
H.R.  1989. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  clause  5  of  rule  I  and  the  Chair's 
prior  announcement,  further  proceed- 
ings on  this  motion  will  be  postponed. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  VALENTINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  within 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  H.R.  1989. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER 
PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Debate 
has  been  concluded  on  all  motions  to 
suspend  the  rules. 

Pursuant  to  clause  5,  rule  I,  the  Chair 
will  now  put  the  question  on  each  mo- 
tion to  suspend  the  rules  on  which  fur- 
ther proceedings  were  postponed  today, 
in  the  order  in  which  that  motion  was 
entertained. 

Votes  will  be  taken  in  the  following 
order: 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  268,  by 
the  yeas  and  nays;  and 

H.R.  1989,  by  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  Chair  will  reduce  to  5  minutes 
the  time  for  any  electronic  votes  after 
the  first  such  vote  on  this  series. 


D  1430 

AUTHORIZING  CORRECTIONS  IN 
ENROLLMENT  OF  H.R.  3866, 
FLOWER  GARDEN  BANKS  NA- 
TIONAL MARINE  SANCTUARY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
McNuLTY).  The  pending  business  is  the 
question  of  suspending  the  rules  and 
agreeing  to  the  concurrent  resolution, 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  268. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  con- 
current resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  Jones]  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  agree  to  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution. House  Concurrent  Resolution 
268,  on  which  the  yeas  and  nays  are  or- 
dered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  390,  nays  0, 
not  voting  44,  as  follows: 


[Roll  No.  2) 

YEAS— 390 

AI>ercroinble 

Eckart 

Koetmayer 

Ackerman 

Edwards  (CA) 

Kyi 

Alexander 

Edwards  (TX) 

LaFalce 

Allard 

Emerson 

Lagomarsino 

Allen 

Engel 

Anderson 

Erdrelch 

LaRocco 

Andrews  (ME) 

Espy 

Laugblln 

Andrews  (NJ) 

Evans 

Leach 

Andrews  (TX) 

Ewing 

Lehman  (CA) 

Annunzio 

Fascell 

Lehman  (FL) 

Anthony 

Fawell 

Levin  (MI) 

Applegate 

Failo 

Lewis  (CA) 

Archer 

Fields 

Lewis  (FL) 

Armey 

Fish 

Lewis  (OA) 

Atkins 

Flake 

LIghtfoot 

Bacchus 

Foglletu 

Llplnskl 

Baker 

Ford  (MI) 

Livingston 

Ballenger 

Ford  (TN) 

Long 

Barnard 

Franks  (CT) 

Lowery  (CA) 

Barrett 

Frost 

Lowey  (NY) 

Barton 

Oallegly 

Luken 

Bate  man 

Gallo 

MachUey 

Bellenson 

Oaydos 

Man  ton 

Bennett 

Qejdenson 

Markey 

Bentley 

Oekaa 

Marlenee 

Bereuter 

Gephardt 

MarUn 

Berman 

Oeren 

Martinez 

Bevlll 

Gibbons 

MaUul 

Bllbray 

Gllchrest 

Mavroules 

Blllrakis 

Olllmor 

Mazzoll 

Blackwell 

Oilman 

McCandless 

Bllley 

Gingrich 

McCloskey 

Boehlert 

Gllckman 

McCollum 

Boehner 

Gonzalez 

McCrery 

Bonier 

Goodltng 

McDermott 

Borskl 

Gordon 

McEwen 

Boucher 

Qoss 

McQrath 

Boxer 

Gradlson 

McHugh 

Brewster 

Grandy 

McMillan  (NO 

Brooks 

Green 

McMUlen  (MD) 

Broomfleld 

Guarinl 

McNulty 

Browder 

Gunderson 

Meyers 

Brown 

Hall  (OH) 

MfUme 

Bruce 

Hall  (TX) 

Michel 

Bryant 

Hamilton 

Miller  (CA) 

Bunning 

Hammerschmldt 

Miller  (OH) 

Burton 

Hancock 

Mlneu 

Byron 

Hansen 

Mink 

Callahan 

Harris 

Moakley 

Camp 

Hatcher 

Mollnarl 

Campbell  (CA) 

Hayes  (ID 

Mollohan 

Campbell  (CO) 

Hayes  (LA) 

Montgomery 

Cardin 

Heney 

Moody 

C:arper 

Hefner 

Moorhead 

Chandler 

Henry 

Moran 

Chapman 

Herger 

Morella 

Clay 

Hertel 

Murphy 

Clement 

Hoagland 

Murtha 

dinger 

Hobson 

Myers 

Coble 

Holloway 

Natcher 

Coleman  (MO) 

Hopkins 

Neal  (MA) 

Collins  (ID 

Horn 

Neal  (NO 

Collins  (MI) 

Horton 

Nichols 

Combest 

Houghton 

Nowak 

Condit 

Hoyer 

Nossle 

Conyers 

Hubbard 

Oberstar 

Cooper 

Huckaby 

Obey 

Costello 

Hughes 

Olver 

Coughlln 

Hunter 

Ortiz 

Cox  (CA) 

Hutto 

Orton 

Cox  (ID 

Hyde 

Owens  (NY) 

Coyne 

Inhofe 

Oxley 

Cramer 

Ireland 

Packard 

Crane 

Jacobs 

Pallone 

Danlen 

James 

HanetU 

Davis 

Jenkins 

Parker 

DeKazlo 

Johnson  (CT) 

Pastor 

DeLiiui-o 

Johnson  (SD) 

Patterson 

DeLay 

Johnson  (TX) 

Paxon 

Derrick 

Johnston 

Payne (NJ) 

Dickinson 

Jones  (GA) 

Payne  (VA) 

Dicks 

Jones  (NO 

Pease 

Dingell 

Jontz 

Pelosl 

Dixon 

Kanjorski 

Penny 

Doollttle 

Kaptur 

Perkins 

Dorgan  (ND) 

Kaslch 

Peterson  (FL) 

Dornan  (CA) 

Kennedy 

Peterson  (MN) 

Downey 

Kennelly 

Petri 

Dreler 

Klldee 

Pickett 

Duncan 

Klug 

Pickle 

Durbin 

Kolbe 

Poshard 

Dwyer 

Kolter 

Price 

Early 

Kopetski 

Pursell 
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()ttlUen 
Rahall 
Ramstad 
Rangel 
.  Ravenel 
Ray 
Reed 
Regula 
Rhodes 
Richardson 
Riggs 
RInaldo 
RItter 
Roberts 
Roe 

Roemer 
Rogers 
Rohrabacher 
Ros-Lehtlnen 
Rose 

Rostenkowskl 
Roth 
Roukema 
Rowland 
Roybal 
Russo 
Sanders 
Sangmeist«r 
Santorum 
Sarpallus 
Savage 
Sawyer 
Sax ton 
Schaefer 
Schroeder 
Schulze 
Schumer 


Aspin 

AuColn 

Bustamante 

Carr 

Coleman  (TX) 

Cunningham 

Dannemeyer 

de  la  Garza 

Dellums 

Donnelly 

Dooley 

Dymally 

Edwards  (OK) 

English 

Felghan 


Sensenbrenner 

Serrano 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shays 

Shuster 

Sikorski 

SIsisky 

Skaggs 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Slaughter 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (OR) 

Smith  (TX) 

Snowe 

Solarz 

Solomon 

Spence 

Spratt 

Staggers 

Stalllngs 

Stark 

Stearns 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

Studds 

Stump 

Sundqulst 

Swia 

Synar 

Tallon 

Tanner 

Taylor  (MS) 

NAYS— 0 
NOT  VOTING— 44 


Taylor  (NO 

Thonuks  (CA) 

Thomas  (GA) 

Thomas  (WY) 

Thornton 

Torres 

Towns 

Traflcant 

Traxler 

Unsoeld 

Upton 

Valentine 

Vander  Jagt 

Vento 

VIsclosky 

Volkmer 

Vucanovlch 

Walker 

Walsh 

Washington 

Waters 

Waxman 

Weber 

Weiss 

Weldon 

Wheat 

Whitten 

Williams 

Wilson 

Wolf 

Wyden 

Wylle 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young  (FL) 

ZellfT 

ZImmer 


Frank  (MA) 

Hastert 

Hochbrueckner 

Jefferson 

Kleczka 

Lantos 

Lent 

Levine  (CA) 

Lloyd 

McCurdy 

McDade 

Miller  (WA) 

Morrison 

Mrazek 

Nagle 
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Oakar 

Olln 

Owens  (UT) 

Porter 

Ridge 

Sabo 

Scheuer 

Schlff 

Swett 

Tauzin 

Torricelll 

Wise 

Wolpe 

Young  (AK) 


So  (two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed 
to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER 
PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
McNULTY).  Pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  clause  5,  rule  I,  the  Chair  announces 
he  will  reduce  to  a  minimum  of  5  min- 
utes the  period  of  time  within  which  a 
vote  by  electronic  device  may  be  taken 
on  the  additional  motion  to  suspend 
the  rules  on  which  the  Chair  has  post- 
poned further  proceedings  on  today. 


AMERICAN  TECHNOLOGY 
PREEMINENCE  ACT  OF  1991 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
pending  business  is  the  question  of  sus- 
pending the  rules  and  concurring  in  the 
Senate  amendment  to  the  bill,  H.R. 
1989. 


The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  Valentine]  that  the  House  sus- 
pend the  rules  and  concur  in  the  Sen- 
ate amendment  to  the  bill,  H.R.  1989, 
on  which  the  yeas  and  nays  are  or- 
dered. 

This  is  a  5-minute  vote. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  392,  nays  1, 
not  voting  41,  as  follows: 
(Roll  No.  3) 
YEAS— 392 


Abercromble 
Ackerman 
Alexander 
Allard 
Allen 
Anderson 
Andrews  (ME) 
Andrews  (NJ) 
Andrews  (TX) 
Annunzio 
Anthony 
Applegate 
Archer 
Armey 
Atkins 
Bacchus 
Baker 
Ballenger 
Barnard 
Barrett 
Barton 
Bateman 
Bellenson 
Bennett 
Bentley 
Bereuter 
Berman 
Bevlll 
Bllbray 
Blllrakis 
Blackwell 
Bllley 
Boehlert 
Boehner 
Bonlor 
Borskl 
Boucher 
Boxer 
Brewster 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Browder 
Brown 
Bruce 
Bryant 
Bunning 
Burton 
Byron 
Callahan 
Camp 

Campbell  (CA) 
Cardin 
Carper 
Can- 
Chandler 
Chapman 
Clay 
Clement 
dinger 
Coble 

Coleman  (MO) 
Collins  (ID 
Collins  (MI) 
Combest 
Condit 
Conyers 
Cooper 
Costello 
Coughlln 
Cox  (CA) 
Cox  (ID 
Coyne 
Cramer 
Crane 
Darden 
Davis 


DeFazIo 

DeLauro 

DeLay 

Derrick 

Dickinson 

Dicks 

Dingell 

Dixon 

Doollttle 

Dorgan  (ND) 

Doman  (CA) 

Downey 

Drcier 

Duncan 

Durbin 

Dwyer 

Early 

Eckart 

Edwards  (CA) 

Edwards  (TX) 

Emerson 

Engel 

Erdrelch 

Espy 

Evans 

Ewing 

Fascell 

Fawell 

Fazio 

Fields 

Fish 

Flake 

Foglletta 

Ford  (MI) 

Ford  (TN) 

Franks  (CT) 

Frost 

Gallegly 

Gallo 

Gaydos 

Gejdenson 

Gekas 

Gephardt 

Geren 

Gibbons 

Gllchrest 

Gillmor 

Gilman 

Gingrich 

Gllckman 

Gonzalez 

Goodling 

Gordon 

Goss 

Gradlson 

Grandy 

Green 

Guarinl 

Gunderson 

Hall  (OH) 

Hall  (TX) 

Hamilton 

Hammerschmldt 

Hancock 

Hansen 

Harris 

Hatcher 

Hayes  (ID 

Hayes  (LA) 

HeOey 

Hefner 

Henry 

Herger 

Hertel 

Hoagland 

Hobson 


Holloway 

Hopkins 

Horn 

Horton 

Houghton 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Inhofe 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

James 

Jenkins 

Johnson  (CT) 

Johnson  (SD) 

Johnson  (TX) 

Johnston 

Jones  (GA) 

Jones  (NO 

Jontz 

Kanjorski 

Kaptur 

Kaslch 

Kennedy 

Kennelly 

Klldee 

Kleczka 

Klug 

Kolbe 

Kolter 

KopetskI 

Kostmayer 

Kyi 

LaFalce 

Lagomarsino 

LaRocco 

Laughlin 

Leach 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (FL) 

Levin  (MI) 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Lewis  (GA) 

LIghtfoot 

Llplnskl 

Livingston 

Lloyd 

Long 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lowey  (NY) 

Luken 

MachUey 

Man  ton 

Markey 

Marlenee 

Martin 

Martinez 

Matsul 

Mavroules 

Mazzoll 

McCandless 

McCloskey 

McCollum 

McCrery 

McDermott 

McEwen 

McOrath 

McHugh 

McMillan  (NO 

McMlllen  (MD) 

McNulty 


Meyers 

Mfume 

Michel 

Miller  (CA) 

Miller  (OH) 

MIneU 

Mink 

Moakley 

Mollnari 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moody 

Moorhead 

Moran 

Morella 

Morrison 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Myers 

Nagle 

Natcher 

Neal  (MA) 

Neal  (NO 

Nichols 

Nowak 

Nussle 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Olver 

Orton 

Owens  (NY) 

Oxley 

Packard 

Pallone 

Panetta 

Parker 

Pastor 

Patterson 

Paxon 

Payne  (NJ) 

Payne  (VA) 

Pease 

Pelosl 

Perkins 

Peterson  (FL) 

Peterson  (MN) 

Petri 

Pickett 

Pickle 

Poshard 

Price 

Pursell 

Qulllen 

Rahall 

Ramstad 


Aspin 

AuCoin 

Bustamante 

Campbell  (CO) 

Coleman  (TX) 

Cunningham 

Dannemeyer 

de  la  Garza 

Dellums 

Donnelly 

Dooley 

Dymally 

Edwards  (OK) 

English 


Rangel 

Ravenel 

Ray 

Reed 

Regula 

Rhodes 

Richardson 

Ridge 

Rlgga 

RInaldo 

RItter 

Roberts 

Roe 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Rohrabacher 

Ros-Lehtlnen 

Rose 

Rostenkowskl 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rowland 

Roybal 

Kusso 

Sanders 

Sangmelster 

Santorum 

Sarpallus 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Saxton 

Schaefer 

Schroeder 

Schulze 

Schumer 

Sensenbrenner 

Serrano 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shays 

Shuster 

Sikorski 

SIsisky 

Skaggs 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Slaughter 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (OR) 

Smith  (TX) 

Snowe 

Solarz 

NAYS— 1 

Penny 

NOT  VOTING— 41 

Felghan 

Frank  (MA) 

Hastert 

Hochbrueckner 

Jefferson 

Lancaster 

Lantos 

Lent 

Levine  (CA) 

McCurdy 

McDade 

Miller  (WA) 

Mrazek 

Oakar 


Solomon 

Spence 

Spratt 

Staggers 

Sulllngs 

SUu-k 

Steams 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

Studds 

Slump 

Sundqulst 

Swift 

Synar 

Tallon 

Tanner 

Taylor  (MS) 

Taylor  (NO 

Thomas  (CA) 

Thomas  (GA) 

Thomaa  (WY) 

Thornton 

Torres 

Towns 

Traflcant 

Traxler 

Unaoeld 

Upton 

Valentine 

Vander  Jagt 

Vento 

VIsclosky 

Volkmer 

Vucanovlch 

Walker 

Walsh 

Washington 

Waters 

Wauuui 

Weber 

Weiss 

Weldon 

Wbeat 

WMtten 

Williams 

Wilson 

Wolpe 

Wyden 

Wylle 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young  (FL) 

ZellfT 

ZImmer 


Olln 

Ortiz 

Owens  (UT) 

Porter 

Sabo 

Scheuer 

Schlff 

Swett 

Tauzin 

Torricelll 

Wise 

Wolf 

Young  (AK) 


D  1506 

So  (two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  Senate  amendment  was  concurred 
in. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


REMOVAL  OF  NAME  OF  MEMBER 
AS  COSPONSOR  OF  H.R.  1330 

Mr.  STALLINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  name  be 
removed  as  a  cosponsor  of  H.R.  1330. 


714 

The 
McNUL*) 
quest  of 

There 


SPEAKER    pro    tempore    (Mr. 
.  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
the  gentleman  from  Idaho? 
was  no  objection. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 
Mr.  PC  RTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  dismayed 
that  the   jells  did  not  ring  in  my  office  an- 
nourKtng  rollcall  votes  and  I  was  not  present 
and  votin  |  on  rollcall  Nos.  2  and  3. 

I  was  r  leeting  in  my  office  with  tfiree  Israeli 
immigrani  s  and  no  t)ells  were  heard  until  five 
rang,  at  \  ihich  point  I  advised  my  visitors  that 
would  h  ive  to  go  to  vote  and  quickly  wound 
c^versation.  I  then  turned  on  my  TV 
much  time  was  left  in  the  vote  and 
the!  floor  clock  showing  that  all  time  had 


up  our 
to  see 
found 
expired 
The 
but  my 
was  una>^dable 


be  Is 


fj  lilure 


in  my 
this  will 
Had  I 
rollcalls 
stance. 


have  never  failed  to  ring  before, 

to  vote  on  tliese  two  rollcalls 

I  have  asked  that  the  clocks 

office  be  immediately  repaired  so  that 

m  iver  happen  again. 

bpen  present  and  voting  on  these  two 

would  have  voted  "aye"  in  each  in- 


the  vot  3 
Michlga  1 
tleman 
[Mr 

Mr. 
would 


REMO 

AS 

Mr. 

nanli 
removec 

The 
object 
tleman 

There 
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PE  RSONAL  EXPLANATION 
Mrs.     /LOYD.   Mr.    Speaker,   on    the 
previous  vote  I  was  conducting  a  hear- 
ing   of    the    Committee    on    Science, 
Space,  i  nd  Technology  Subcommittee 
in  room  2318  of  the  Rayburn  Building. 
Mr.  Spei  .ker,  the  bells  did  not  go  off  in 
our  hear  Ing  room. 
Conse<  uently,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  missed 
and    the    gentleman    from 
[Mr.   WOLPE]   and   the   gen- 
rom  the  State  of  Washington 
MokRisoN]  also  missed  the  vote. 
Sqeaker,  had  we  been  present,  we 
voted  "aye." 


hi  ,ve 


PE  aSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  W'  )LPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  it  is  nec- 
essary, ;  independently  indicate  that  I 
would  hive  voted  "aye"  if  I  had  been 
present  it  the  last  vote.  The  bells  did 
not  func  tion  in  our  committee  room. 


^AL  OF  NAME  OF  MEMBER 
:OSPONSOR  OF  H.R.  3769 

B3NNETT.   Mr.   Speaker,   I  ask 
unanimi  us  consent  that  my  name  be 
as  a  cosponsor  of  H.R.  3769. 
SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
to   the   request   of  the  gen- 
;  rom  Florida? 
(  was  no  objection. 


REMOVAL  OF  NAME  OF  MEMBER 
AS  C(  SPONSOR  OF  HOUSE  RESO- 
LUnC  N  194 

Mr.  COSTELLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanim<  us  consent  that  my  name  be 
as  a  cosponsor  of  House  Reso- 


SfEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
rom  Illinois? 


There  was  no  objection. 


a  1510 


INTRODUCTION  OF  RTC 
CLARIFICATION  BILL 

(Mr.  HOYER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  couple  of 
weeks  ago,  a  gentleman  stood  up  dur- 
ing a  health  care  town  meeting  that  I 
hosted,  and  told  me  that  he  was  losing 
his  health  insurance  coverage  because 
the  savings  and  loan  that  he  had  re- 
tired from,  failed.  He  said  that  he 
would  be  able  to  continue  his  health 
care  coverage  for  3  months,  at  the  ex- 
orbitant and  unaffordable  cost  of  over 
$1,700. 

It  appears  as  if  employees  of  this  sav- 
ings and  loan  and  others  who  may  fail 
in  the  future,  will  not  be  able  to  con- 
tinue their  health  insurance  coverage 
as  intended  by  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  town  meeting  that  I 
held,  was  one  of  285  held  throughout 
the  country  by  my  Democratic  col- 
leagues in  the  House.  While  Members 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  make  deci- 
sions about  how  to  best  address  health 
care  concerns,  how  can  we  not  be  re- 
sponsive to  the  over  700  employees  of 
Perpetual  Savings  Bank  who  have  not 
only  lost  their  jobs  but  who  may  be  in 
jeopardy  of  having  their  health  insur- 
ance lapse  while  the  RTC  tries  to  duck 
their  responsibility. 

In  just  a  short  period  of  time  termi- 
nal illnesses  can  be  diagnosed,  women 
can  become  pregnant,  and  children 
with  congenital  defects  can  be  born. 
None  of  these  conditions  would  be 
picked  up  by  a  subsequent  insurance 
provider  because  they  would  be  consid- 
ered preexisting  conditions.  Clearly, 
Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  not  consistent 
with  congressional  intent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  Congress  passed 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion Improvement  Act  of  1991,  it  was 
clear  that  there  was  no  distinction  be- 
tween the  Resolution  Trust  Corpora- 
tion and  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation  as  receiver. 

I  am  introducing  legislation  today, 
that  tells  RTC  in  no  uncertain  terms, 
that  they  have  the  same  obligation  as 
the  FDIC  to  provide  a  group  health 
plan  to  former  employees  of  failed 
banks  and  thrifts  meeting  Employee 
Retirement  Income  Security  Act 
[ERISA]  requirements.  This  law  is  not 
subject  to  interpretation,  and  is  in 
fact,  law. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER 
PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Derrick).  The  Chair  will  now  recognize 
Members  for  special  orders  until  5:30 
p.m.,  at  which  time  the  Chair  will  de- 
clare the  House  in  recess. 


TEMPORARY  INVESTMENT  TAX 
CREDIT  RESTORATION  ACT  OF  1992 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Galleoly] 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  GALLEGLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  order  to 
spur  industrial  growth  and  expansion  and 
produce  an  early  tumaround  in  our  stagnant 
economy,  I  introduce  today  the  Temporary  In- 
vestment Tax  Credit  Restoration  Act  of  1992. 
This  legislation  will  reinstate  the  10-percent  in- 
vestment tax  credit  on  an  incremental  t>asis 
for  2  years,  retroactive  to  January  1,  1992.  In 
offering  this  proposal  on  behalf  of  myself  and 
Representatives  Baker,  Doolittle,  Ramstad, 
HORTON,  Blaz,  Packard,  Hunter,  Lowery, 
and  Lagomarsino,  I  join  many  economists  and 
businessmen  in  urging  an  immediate  short- 
temri  stimulus  to  the  economy  which  will  en- 
courage American  industry  and  agriculture  to 
build  for  the  future  and  enable  this  country  to 
compete  better  in  the  global  economy. 

With  our  economy  still  in  recession,  we 
must  take  prompt  and  sensible  measures  to 
stimulate  national  recovery  and  improve  our 
competitive  position  in  world  trade.  Insufficient 
investment  is  certainly  one  underiying  cause 
for  our  economy's  sluggish  productivity  growth 
and  declining  competitiveness.  Investment 
spending  in  Japan,  for  example,  where  the 
economy  is  just  over  one-half  that  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  is  a  much  greater  share  of  that  na- 
tion's GNP  than  investment  spending  in  the 
United  States.  U.S.  investment  in  productive 
manufacturing  equipment  has  fallen  from  an 
average  Increase  of  4  to  5  percent  during  the 
1950's,  1960's  and  1970's  to  just  1.6  percent 
for  the  1980's.  American  industry  must  retool 
now  for  the  technology  explosion,  job  growth, 
and  competitive  global  expansion  of  the 
1990'sand  beyond. 

Evidence  shows  that  the  Investment  credit 
does  Indeed  raise  investment  spending.  Ac- 
cording to  the  American  (Council  for  Capital 
Formation,  purchases  of  equipment  by  indus- 
try have  grown  far  faster  during  periods  when 
the  credit  was  In  effect  than  when  it  wasn't.  An 
investment  tax  credit  has  been  enacted  three 
times  since  January  1962.  It  was  Initiated 
under  the  Kennedy  administration  as  a  means 
of  spart<ing  economic  recovery  after  a  reces- 
sion, and  it  worthed.  As  a  permanent  credit,  it 
was  eliminated  finally  In  the  1986  tax  reform 
effort  amidst  criticisms  that  it  created  distor- 
tions in  investment  decisions.  During  that  pe- 
riod, however,  the  credit  was  an  effective  cy- 
clical stabilizer  and  a  powerful  investment 
stimulus. 

I  propose  that  the  credit  be  revived  for  2 
years  so  that  It  will  provide  what  economist 
Robert  Eisner  calls  "a  big  bang  for  the  buck" 
without  excessive  costs  or  long-term  distor- 
tions. Companies  will  be  encouraged  to  accel- 
erate their  spending,  rather  than  to  put  off 
plans  for  industrial  expansion,  thereby  giving 
the  economy  a  quick  start  and  wage  earners 
and  consumers  a  psychological  txwst.  Al- 
though estimates  of  its  immediate  cost  vary. 
Its  Intermediate-range  impact  will  be  to 
produce  millions  in  tax  revenues  emanating 
from  the  recovery  it  helps  to  engender  and  the 
additional  jobs  It  will  spawn.  Moreover,  the 
cost  of  the  credit  will  be  reduced  by  making  it 
apply  only  to  a  company's  investment  in  man- 
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ufacturing  and  other  productive  equipment 
properties,  including  farm  equipment  and  com- 
puter software,  that  exceeds  its  previous 
spending  on  such  equipment  over  the  pre- 
vious 4-year  base  amount.  It  in  2  years  the 
economy  still  needs  a  strong  shot  in  the  arm, 
the  credit  can  be  extended  or  again  be  made 
permanent  as  it  was  until  1986. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  economy  is  in  trouble,  and 
the  Amerk»n  people  remain  pessimistic  atx>ut 
it  and  their  future.  A  temporary  incremental  in- 
vestment tax  credit  will  provide  the  push  that 
industry  and  consumer  need.  The  time  for  ac- 
tion, rather  than  partisan  politics,  is  long  over- 
due. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this  bill 
and  the  House  to  approve  the  1(>-percent  in- 
vestment tax  credit  now. 

Let's  make  the  investment  tax  credit  part  of 
our  campaign  to  jump  start  America. 


THE  ASSASSINATION  OF  JOHN  F. 
KENNEDY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  [Mr.  Stokes]  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier 
today  I  sent  a  Dear  Colleague  letter  to 
my  colleagues  in  the  House  expressing 
my  concern  for  the  letters  and  tele- 
phone calls  which  have  recently  been 
generated  by  media  interest  and  con- 
cern over  the  records  pertaining  to  the 
assassination  of  President  John  F. 
Kennedy.  As  the  former  chairman  of 
the  House  Select  Committee  on  Assas- 
sinations, I  want  my  colleagues  to 
know  my  position  on  this  matter. 

The  House  Select  Committee  on  As- 
sassinations was  constituted  on  Sep- 
tember 17,  1976,  during  the  second  ses- 
sion of  the  94th  Congress.  Its  original 
chairman  was  Thomas  N.  Downing  who 
retired  at  the  end  of  that  Congress.  The 
committee  was  recreated  on  February 
2,  1977,  during  the  95th  Congrress  with 
Congressman  Henry  Gonzalez  being 
appointed  as  its  new  chairman.  Shortly 
thereafter,  he  resigned  the  chairman- 
ship and  on  March  8,  1977,  I  was  ap- 
pointed to  chair  this  committee. 

Under  the  House  resolution  creating 
this  committee,  we  were  authorized 
and  directed  to:  "*  *  *  conduct  a  full 
and  complete  investigation  surround- 
ing the  assassination  and  death  of 
President  John  F.  Kennedy  *  *  *." 

Our  committee  completed  its  inves- 
tigation and  on  March  29,  1979,  filed  a 
final  report  with  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

In  addition  to  the  final  report,  12  vol- 
umes of  evidentiary  material  relating 
to  this  investigation  were  filed  with 
the  House  of  Representatives,  printed 
by  the  Government  Printing  Office, 
and  then  made  available  to  the  Amer- 
ican public. 

Moreover,  in  our  public  presentation 
of  the  evidence,  we  held  approximately 
18  days  of  public  hearings  from  August 
through  December  1978,  as  well  as  2 
days  of  public  policy  hearings.  During 
the  public  hearings,  the  committee  re- 


ceived evidence  on  the  issues  we  had 
identified  to  fulfill  the  legislative  man- 
date. 

Evidence  was  heard  on  the  following: 
First,  the  facts  and  circumstances  sur- 
rounding the  death  of  President  Ken- 
nedy, and  the  connection  if  any  be- 
tween President  Kennedy,  those  facts 
and  circumstances  and  the  accused  as- 
sassin, Lee  Harvey  Oswald;  second,  the 
question  of  whether  there  was  a  con- 
spiracy in  the  case;  and  third,  the  per- 
formance of  the  various  Federal  agen- 
cies including  the  FBI,  the  CIA,  the  Se- 
cret Service,  the  Warren  Commission, 
and  others. 

Prior  to  our  committee  running  out 
of  both  time  and  money,  we  released 
everything  we  had  the  time  and  re- 
sources to  release.  All  of  our  other 
records  were  placed  in  the  National  Ar- 
chives under  a  House  of  Representa- 
tives rule  requiring  such  unpublished 
records  to  be  sealed  for  50  years. 

There  is  considerable  public  debate 
about  these  records  including  accusa- 
tions that  these  records,  if  released, 
would  contain  evidence  of  Government 
coverup  or  complicity  of  Government 
agencies  in  the  assassination  of  Presi- 
dent Kennedy.  I  can  assure  my  col- 
leagues that  nothing  could  be  further 
from  the  truth. 

However.  I  deem  it  important  to  not 
have  the  good  work  of  our  committee 
impugned  by  such  accusations.  Our 
committee  attempted  to  conduct  its 
investigation  into  the  assassination  of 
the  President  and  to  present  the  re- 
sults of  that  investigation  to  the  Con- 
gress and  the  American  people  in  a 
thorough  and  dignified  manner  in  keep- 
ing with  the  memory  of  this  great  lead- 
er. Accordingly,  I  am  in  the  process  of 
drafting  a  resolution  which  will  affect 
the  release  of  these  and  other  docu- 
ments now  under  seal  bearing  upon  the 
assassination  of  President  Kennedy. 
Properly  drafting  such  a  resolution  is 
taking  time  because  it  involves  both 
House  and  Senate  records,  as  well  as 
the  records  of  other  Government  agen- 
cies. This  process  involves  a  fairly 
complicated  area  of  record  designation. 

I  am  committed  to  the  principle  that 
Americans  are  entitled  to  know  the 
truth  about  the  assassination  of  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  and  feel  that  Congress 
should  totally  allay  all  fears  of  the 
American  people  in  this  regard. 

It  is  my  intention  to  seek  original 
cosponsors  of  my  resolution  as  soon  as 
it  is  prepared.  I  hope  that  all  of  my  col- 
leagues will  provide  me  with  the  oppor- 
tunity to  seek  their  support  at  that 
time. 


tleman  from  California  [Mr.  Panetta] 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf  of 
the  (Committee  on  the  Budget  and  as  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  the  Budget,  pursu- 
ant to  the  procedures  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget  and  sectk>n  31 1  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974,  as  amended,  I  am  sub- 
mitting for  printing  in  the  (Congressional 
Record  the  official  letter  to  the  Speaker  advis- 
ing him  of  the  current  level  of  revenues  for  fis- 
cal years  1992  through  1996  and  spending  for 
fiscal  year  1992.  Spending  levels  for  fiscal 
years  1993  through  1996  are  not  included  be- 
cause annual  appropriations  acts  for  those 
years  have  not  been  enacted. 

This  is  the  second  report  of  the  102d  (Con- 
gress for  fiscal  year  1992.  This  report  is  based 
on  the  aggregate  levels  and  committee  alkxa- 
tnns  for  fiscal  years  1992  through  1996  as 
contained  in  House  Report  102-69,  the  con- 
ference report  to  accompany  House  Concur- 
rent Resolutk>n  121. 

The  term  "cun-ent  level"  refers  to  the  esti- 
mated amount  of  budget  authority,  outlays,  en- 
titlement authority,  and  revenues  that  are 
available — or  will  be  used — for  the  full  fiscal 
year  in  questron  based  only  on  enacted  law. 

As  chainnan  of  the  Budget  (Committee,  I  in- 
tend to  keep  the  House  informed  regulariy  on 
the  status  of  the  current  level. 

House  of  Representatives. 
Committee  on  the  Budget, 
Washington,  DC.  January  28,  1992. 
Hon.  Thomas  S.  Foley, 

Speaker,  House  of  Representatives,  Washington, 
DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  To  facilitate  enforce- 
ment under  sections  302  and  3U  of  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Act,  as  amended.  I  am 
herewith  transmitting  the  status  report  on 
the  current  level  of  revenues  for  flscal  years 
1992  through  1996  and  spending  estimates  for 
flscal  year  1992,  under  H.  Con.  Res.  121,  the 
Concurrent  Resolution  on  the  Budget  for 
Fiscal  V'ear  1992.  Spending  levels  for  flscal 
years  1993  through  1996  are  not  included  be- 
cause annual  appropriations  acts  for  those 
years  have  not  been  enacted. 

The  enclosed  tables  also  compare  enacted 
legislation  to  each  committee's  602(a)  alloca- 
tion of  discretionary  new  budget  authority 
and  new  entitlement  authority.  The  602(a) 
allocations  to  House  Committees  made  pur- 
suant to  H.  Con.  Res.  121  were  printed  in  the 
statement  of  managers  accompanying  the 
conference  report  on  the  resolution  (H.  Re- 
port 102-69). 

Sincerely, 

Leon  E.  Panetta, 

Chairman. 
Enclosures. 
Report  to  the  Speaker  of  the  U.S.  House 
OF  Representatives  From  the  CoMMrrTEE 
ON  THE  Budget  on  the  Status  of  the  Fis- 
cal Year  1992  Congressional  Budget 
Adopted  in  H.  Con.  Res.  121 

REFLECTING  COMPLETED  ACTIOf*  AS  Of  JANUARY  22, 
1992 

lOnbudcet  amounts,  m  millions  ol  dollarsi 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
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REFLEIJtING  completed  action  as  of  JANUARY  22. 
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Fiscal  years 


1992 


1992-1996 


oved-fjAmM-)  awnpiiale 


1.204.743 
8S3.364 


NA 
4.829.000 


autlionly  . 


**jnt  NA 

43.143  NA 

+2.9M  -  3,000 


BUDGET  AUTHORITY 

Any  measure  that  provides  new  budget  or 
entitlement  authority,  that  is  not  included 
in  the  current  level  estimate  for  fiscal  year 
1992.  if  adopted  and  enacted,  would  cause  the 
appropriate  level  of  budget  authority  for 
that  year  as  set  forth  in  H.  Con.  Res.  121,  to 
be  exceeded. 

OUTLAYS 

Any  measure  that  provides  new  budget  or 
entitlement  authority,  that  is  not  included 
in  the  current  level  estimate  for  fiscal  1992, 
if  adopted  and  enacted,  would  cause  the  ap- 
propriate level  of  outlays  for  that  year  as  set 
forth  in  H.  Con.  Res.  121,  to  be  exceeded. 

DIRECT  SPENDING  LEGISLATION 

[Fiscal  years,  in  millions  ol  dollars) 


REVENUES 


Any  measure  that  would  result  in  a  reve- 
nue loss  that  is  not  included  in  the  current 
level  revenue  estimate  and  exceeds  $2,964 
million  for  fiscal  year  1992,  if  adopted  and  en- 
acted, would  cause  revenues  to  be  less  than 
the  appropriate  level  for  that  year  as  set 
forth  in  H.  Con.  Res.  121.  Any  measure  that 
would  result  in  a  revenue  loss  that  is  not  in- 
cluded in  the  current  level  revenue  estimate 
for  fiscal  years  1992  through  1996,  if  adopted 
and  enacted,  would  cause  revenues  to  be  less 
than  the  appropriate  level  for  those  years  as 
set  forth  in  H.  Con.  Res.  121. 
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Appnv  iklevai . 

Current  'evel  _ 

Ditteier  ;e 


Interior  and  I  isular  Attain: 
Apprapi  ate  ^vel 


Apprapi  ate  level  . 


level 


aadFalMiis: 
lie  levet 


tat  OHice  a  d  CMI  Senice: 


Public  Woclis  Md  TnnsiMiMm: 

Appropvie  level 

Cui 

W 
SoMce, 


and  Ieclinoto0: 

lie  level 

Cunentlevel  

OHfciei  ;e 


16.358 
18.514 
+2.156 

0 
0 


0  117,799 

0  113.048 

0  -4.751 


S  led  Committn  on  toteHtiMc*: 
Appiopi  ate  level , 


level 


0 

4,330 

+4.330 


0 

5 

+5 

0 

4.330 

+4,330 

0 
(') 
(') 


484 

378 
-106 

0 

5.430 

+5.430 

0 
(') 
(') 


0 
0 
0 

0 

4,152 

+4,152 

0 
(') 
(') 


(500.000. 


as 


3.540 

-1 

-3.53J 

0 
-83 
-83 


0  0  0 

0  177  177 

+  177  +177 

0  0  0 

0  0  0 

S6  0  0 

0  0  4 

-56    +4 

-56  0  +4 

0  0  0 

0  0  0 

0  0  0 

0  0  0 

0  0  0 

0  0  0 

0  0  0 


0 

19 

+  19 

0 

4,152 

+4,152 

0 

(■) 
(') 


NEA 


4,716 

(') 

-4,716 

0 
-83 
-83 

0 
0 


20,153 

0 

-20.tS3 

-20.153 
0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

-2 

_2 

0 

5 

5 

0 

-2 

-2    



+5 

+5     .... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

16 

16 

16 

+16 
0 

+  16 
0 

+  16 

0 

0 

(') 
(>)  

0 

0 

CI 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6,811 

2,182 

-4,629 
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5,892 

+5,272 
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Commercelustice-State-Judicisiy  . 

Defense  

District  ol  Columbia  

Energy  i  Water  Development 

Foreign  Operations  

kitenor  . 


labof,  Health  &  Human  Services,  i  Education  . 

Legislatwe 

Militaiy  Constructiofl  . 


Rural  Development.  A(iicultuie.  &  Related  Agencies  . 

Transportation  „.. 

Treasuiy-Postal  Service 

VA-HUD-lndependent  Agencin  . 


Revised  602lbl  subdivi- 

Ulest  current  level 

Ditlerence 

B« 

0 

BA 

BA 

0 

0 

21.070 

20.714 

21,029 

20,708 

-41 

-6 

270.244 

275.222 

269.860 

275,038 

-384 

-184 

700 

690 

700 

690 

0 

2137S 

20.770 

21.875 

20,720 

-50 

ISJK 

13,556 

14.262 

13,200 

-im 

-356 

13,102 

12,050 

13.105 

12,198 

148 

am 

57,797 

59.085 

57.832 

-2 

35 

tM* 

2J17 

2.343 

2,310 

—  1 

-7 

8,564 

8,482 

8.563 

8.433 

- 1 

-49 

12,299 

11.226 

12.299 

11.223 

-3 

13.766 

31.800 

13.762 

31,799 

-3 

-1 

10,825 

11,120 

10.824 

11.119 

-  1 

-1 

63,953 

61,714 

63,942 

61.711 

-11 

-3 

Grand  total 


513.113 


527,458 


511.649 


526.981 


-1,464 


-477 


U.S.  Congress, 
Congressional  Budget  Office, 
Washington.  DC.  January  22. 1992. 
Hon.  Leon  E.  Panetta, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  the  Budget.  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives.  Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Pursuant  to  section 
308(b)  and  in  aid  of  section  311  of  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Act,  as  amended,  this  let- 
ter and  supporting  detail  provide  an  up-to- 
date  tabulation  of  the  on-budget  current  lev- 
els of  new  budget  authority,  estimated  out- 
lays, and  estimated  revenues  in  comparison 
with  the  appropriate  levels  for  those  Items 
contained  in  the  1992  Concurrent  Resolution 
on  the  Budget  (H.  Con.  Res.  121).  This  report, 
my  first  for  the  2d  session  of  the  102d  Con- 
gress, is  tabulated  as  of  close  of  business 
January  21,  1992.  A  summary  of  this  tabula- 
tion follows. 

(In  millions  ol  dollarsi 


Budget  res- 
House  cur-      olution  (H. 
rent  level        Con  Res. 
1211 


Current 
level +/- 
resolution 


Budget  authority 1,274,190 

Outlays 1,204,743 

Revenues: 

1992  .-._ _ 853,364 

1992-96 4,829,000 


1,269,300 
1.201.600 


850.400 
4.832.000 


+4.890 
+3.143 

+2.964 
-3.000 


Sincerely, 

Robert  D.  Reischauer. 

Director. 

PARLIAMENTARIAN  STATUS  REPORT,  1020  CONGRESS,  2D 
SESSION.  HOUSE  ON-BUDGET  SUPPORTING  DETAIL  FOR 
■    FISCAL  YEAR  1992 

(As  of  close  of  business  Jan.  21.  19921 


Budget 
authority 


Outlays       Revenues 


ENACTED  PRIOR  10  102d  CONGRESS 

Revenues  

Permanent  appropriations  784.794 

Outlays  from  prior  year  appropria- 
tions   _ 0 

Offsetting  receipts  (186.675) 


723.520 


234,906 
(186.675) 


850.405 


Total  previously  enacted 


598.120 


771,751       850.405 


ENACTED  1ST  SESSION 
Appropriation  legislation: 

Agriculture  (PL.  102-142)  51.219  36.382 

ConimerceJuslice  (PL.  102- 

140)  21.425  16.016 

Offsetting  receipts (119)  (119) 

Defense  (PL.  102-172)  269.911         176.492 

District  ol  Columbia  (PL.  102- 

111)  700  690 

Energy  and  Water  (PL.  102- 

104)  21,875  12,961 

Interior  (P.I.  102-154)  12.466  8,098 

labor,  HHS,  Education  (P.l. 

102-170)  183,044         146,857 

Offsetting  receipts (39,658)        (39,658) 

legislative  branch  (PL  102- 

90)  2,309  2,063 

MiMary  constructiofl  (Pi.  102- 

136) -.„._ 8.563  2.931 


PARLIAMENTARIAN  STATUS  REPORT.  1020  CONGRESS,  20 
SESSION,  HOUSE  ON-BUDGET  SUPPORTING  DETAIL  FOR 
FISCAL  YEAR  1992— Continued 

lAs  ol  close  of  business  Jan.  21. 1992) 


PARLIAMENTARIAN  STATUS  REPORT,  1020  CONGRESS,  20 
SESSION,  HOUSE  ON-BUDGET  SUPPORTING  DETAIL  FOR 
FISCAL  YEAR  1992— Continued 

lAs  ol  close  ai  business  Jan  21,  1992) 


Budget 
authonty 


Outlays       Revenues 


Budtet 
autlnnty 


Outlays       Revenues 


Transportation  (PL  102-143) 
Treasury-Postal  Service  (PJ. 

102-141)  

Offsetting  receipts 

Veterans.  HUD  IPl   102-139) 

Emergency  supplemental  for 
humanitarian  Assistance 
(PL.  102-55)    

Dire  emergency  supplemental 
appropriations.  1991  (PL 
102-27)  

Disaster  reliei  supplemental 
appropriations.  1992  (PL 

102-229)  

Other  spending  legislation: 

EKtending  HtS  deadline  for 
Desert  Storm  troops  (PL 
102-2)  

Veterans'  education,  employ- 
ment and  training  amend- 
ments (Pi.  102-16)  

Higher  education  technical 
amendments  (PL  102-26) 

Veterans'  Health  Care  Person- 
nel Act  (PL,  102-40)  

Veterans'  housing  and  memo- 
nal  affairs  (PL  102-54)  ... 

Veterans'  Benefits  Improve- 
ment Act  (PL  102-86)  

Intelligence  Authon2ation  Act. 
fiscal  year  1991  (PL  102- 


Veterans'  educational  assist- 
ance amendments  (P.L 
102-127)  

Eitend  IHosI  Favored  Nation 
status  to  Bulgaria  (PL 
102-158)  

Unemployment  compensation 
(Pi.  102-164)  

Provide  MFN  status  to  Checho- 
slovakia and  Hungary  (Pi. 
102-182)    

Intelligence  Aulhoniation  Act. 
fiscal  year  1992  (PL  102- 
183)  

Defense  Aulhoriiation  Act  (PL 
102-190)  

Extend  MFN  status  to  the  So- 
viet Union  (Pi   102-197)  ... 

lames  Madison  Memorial  Act 
IPL.  102-221)  

lai  Eilension  Act  (PL  102- 
227)  

San  Caiolos  Indian  Irrigation 
Project  Divestiture  Act  (PL. 
102  231)  

RTC  Refinancing  Act  (PL 
102  233)  

Food.  Agriculture.  Conservation 
and  Trade  Act  Amendments 
(PL  102-237) 

Inteimodal  Surface  Transpor- 
tation Efficiency  Act  (PL. 
102  240)  

Coast  Guard  authoruation  IPl. 
102  241)  

Deposit  Insurance  Reform  and 
Protection  Act  (PL   102- 
242)  

Discretionary  estimating  ad- 
lustment 

Total  appropriation  and 
other  spending  legislation 


14,302 


80,941 


(') 
IS6) 


O 
(') 


3,825 

505 

(') 


(2) 
25 

(2) 

18,514 
(') 


12,217 


19,695  17.027 

(6,079)  (6,079) 


42,469 


(') 

511 

113  (154) 


CONIINUMG  RESOIUTION  AUTHORITY 

Pi.  102-145 
Foreign  Operations  (eipiies  March 

31,  1992) 

Offsetting  receipts  

Total  continuing  resolution 
authority 


14.034 
(41) 

5.496      

(41)     

13.992 

5.454      

MANOATORr  ADIUSIHENTS 
Entitlement  authonty  and  other 
mandator  adjustments  required 
to  conform  with  current  lam  esti- 
mates in  budget  resolution  


(1.208) 


950 


(5) 


(') 

(56) 

W 

S 

n 
(') 
(') 


ENACIED  2D  SESSION 

Total  current  level  1.274.190 

Total  budget  resolution  1.269.300 

Amount  Remaining: 

Over  budget  resolution  ..._ 4.890 

Under  budget  resolution 


U04,743 
1,201.600 

3.143 


853,364 
850.400 


2.964 


>  Less  than  t500  thousand. 

'This  act  increased  the  current  law  estimate  lor  veterans  compensation 
by  $3  million  and  is  included  in  the  Velerans-HUO  appnpnitnns  bill. 
Note:  Numbers  may  not  add  due  to  rounding 


(') 


3.825 
505 


(■) 
(7) 

(') 


(2) 
25 

(2) 


(2) 
2.600 

(17) 


(27) 


405 


(590) 
CI 


3  3 

(233)  (5,823) 


663,286        426,586 


2,959 


LT.  GEN.  WILLIAM  H.  RENO 
RETIRES  AFTER  31  YEARS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Mont- 
GOMER'y]  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
recognize  the  service  of  Gen.  William  H. 
Reno,  who  will  retire  from  the  U.S.  Army,  at 
the  end  of  January  1992.  He  currently  serves 
as  the  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Personnel, 
U.S.  Army. 

Lieutenant  General  Reno  was  graduated 
from  the  U.S.  Military  Academy  in  1961,  and 
was  commissioned  a  second  lieutenant  in  the 
Corps  of  Engineers.  His  career  was  marked 
by  command  and  staff  assignments  of  consist- 
ently increasing  levels  of  responsibility  in  the 
United  States  and  overseas.  He  served  two 
tours  in  the  Republic  of  Vietnam.  Subsequent 
assignments  included  duty  with  the  9(h  Infan- 
try Division,  the  Army's  Training  and  Doctrine 
Command,  and  the  Department  of  the  Army. 
In  1988,  he  began  an  assignment  as  the  Chief 
of  Program  Analysis  and  Evaluation,  impacting 
favorably  on  every  facet  of  the  total  Army  for 
years  to  come.  At  such  a  critical  time  in  our 
history.  General  Reno  applied  the  much-need- 
ed detailed  analysis  of  programs  and  initia- 
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ensure  the  Amiy  and  the  Nation  was 

served. 

Ai^ust  1990,  General  Reno  became  the 

chief  personnel  officer  when  he  was 

as  the  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Per- 

What  a  dynamic  time  to  assume  so 

a  position.  Saddam  Hussein's  forces 

invaded  nearby  Kuwait.  General  Reno 

complex  and  seemingly  contradictory 

simultaneously  planning  for  and  exe- 

he   largest   buildup   of   forces   since 

II  and  the  eventual  drawdown  of 

saitie  Army  by  more  than  25  percent  in 

rears.  This  buildup  also  included  the 

nobilization  of  National  Guard  and  Re- 

(ince  Worfd  War  II.  Throughout  it  all, 

Reno  ensured  that  Army  policy  was 

practical  and  reflective  of  a  sincere 

for  the  well-being  of  the  soldiers  and 
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in  no  small  part  to  General  Reno, 
Army  is  the  best  Army  in  the  world 
very  best  it  has  ever  been.  Through- 
ntire  career,  he  took  his  role  as  a  pro- 
soldier  seriously.    His   measure  of 
has  been  nothing  less  than  un- 
<  ervice  to  this  Nation  and  his  Army, 
las  been   no  greater,   more  trusted 
of  the  Nation's  resources  than  Gen. 
The  Army  will  have  difficulty  in  filling 
and  but  will  be  richer  for  his  years 
service.  The  Army  today  is  com- 
the  brightest,  best  trained;  and  ready 
that  we  have  ever  had.  He  can  be 
their  accomplishments  and  share  in 
He  has  been  mainstay  of  the  Army 
for  many  years.  The  Nation  and  the 
miss  him. 
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THE  IICONOMIC  CHALLENGE  FAC- 
ING CONGRESS  AND  THE  ADMIN- 
ISTRATION 

The 


(f 
a  id 


jPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Gephardt] 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

3EPHARDT.    Mr.    Speaker,    to- 
t.he   President   will   deliver   his 
the  Union  Address  to  the  Con- 
to  the  American  people, 
afternoon,  I  am  joined  by  some 
Teat  leaders  in  the  House  to  dis- 
situation    confronting    our 
on  this  day  of  the  President's 

of  the  Union  Address. 

last  3  years  have  been  filled 

events  we  deemed  unimaginable 

lifetimes.  After  spending  tril- 

dollars,  after  losing  over  100,000 

American  lives,  the  nations  of 

Europe,  and  the  Republics  of 

foimer  Soviet  Union  have  finally 

li  jerated  and  their  peoples  eman- 


Ihe 


S  bate 


acrifice  of  three  generations  of 
have   been   validated,   and 
horizons  of  open  societies  and  open 
lie  before  us. 
is  our  historic  moment:  Com- 
is  dead,  the  hammer  and  sickle 
1  lowered,  the  cold  war  is  over, 
won. 
normal  circumstances,   these 
triimiliis  would  occasion  celebrations 


of  incredible  proportions,  and  rightly 
so. 

But  in  the  cities  I  have  been  visiting, 
and  in  the  hearts  of  people  I  have  met 
along  the  way,  there  is  consternation 
not  celebration,  there  is  fear  and  not 
rejoicing.  How  could  something  that 
went  so  right  be  greeted  with  emotions 
that  feel  so  wrong? 

Our  people  feel  we  are  living  in  an 
era  of  economic  decline.  Economic 
strength  is  the  fundamental  measure  of 
a  nation's  power,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  and  other  nations  are  exhibit- 
ing greater  strength  and  vitality  than 
we  are. 

At  home,  our  people  are  finding  it 
more  and  more  difficult  to  raise  their 
families,  educate  their  children,  walk 
their  streets  with  security,  and  save 
for  the  future. 

Our  people  play  by  the  rules,  but  the 
system  isn't  working  for  them.  Our 
people  try  to  take  care  of  themselves, 
but  they  cannot  afford  quality  health 
care. 

Our  people  make  high-quality  prod- 
ucts, but  their  Government  isn't  fight- 
ing foreign  trade  barriers. 

Our  people  want  equal  opportunity, 
but  official  policy  is  dedicated  to  help- 
ing only  the  rich.  Our  people  would  do 
anything  to  help  their  children,  but 
they  find  diminishing  opportunity  for 
the  next  generation  in  comparison  to 
the  chances  they  had. 

These  are  the  anxieties  and  appre- 
hensions that  the  President  must  ad- 
dress this  evening.  His  speech  cannot 
be  a  political  speech;  it  cannot  simply 
be  a  slogan  to  get  him  past  the  next 
election. 

His  speech  must  be  a  visionary,  bold, 
and  comprehensive  speech,  designed  to 
get  America  moving  into  the  next  cen- 
tury— more  prosperous  and  united  than 
we  are  today. 

If  he  offers  such  a  speech,  I  know  we 
are  prepared  to  respond  positively  and 
promptly.  If  he  does  not,  congressional 
Democrats  will  stand  and  fight  for 
what  we  believe,  solutions  that  make 
sense  for  the  American  people,  espe- 
cially our  working  families. 

If  you  had  to  boll  it  down,  what  I 
think  we  need  to  hear  tonight  is  a 
speech  about  respect,  reform,  renewal, 
and  reality: 

Respect  for  the  middle-class; 

Reform  for  our  country  as  we  make 
the  transition  from  the  cold  war  to  the 
new  economic  competition;  and 

Renewal  of  the  contract  between  gov- 
ernment, our  people  and  business,  and 
reality— no  more  gimmicks,  smoke  and 
mirrors,  or  cooking  the  books. 

Our  first  challenge  is  to  clear  away 
the  wreckage  of  Reaganomics  and  to 
restore  respect  for  the  middle  class. 

The  experiment  in  supply-side  eco- 
nomics has  been  tried,  tested,  and  run 
its  course — and  the  experiment  failed. 
In  the  1980's,  hard-pressed,  middle-class 
working  families  in  this  country  saw 
their  incomes  go  down,  their  taxes  go 
up,  and  their  Government  benefits  cut. 


At  the  same  time,  the  most  privi- 
leged Americans  saw  their  incomes  go 
up  and  their  taxes  go  down. 

As  the  middle  class  got  crushed  be- 
tween rising  prices  and  falling  in- 
comes, American  economic  strength 
suffered. 

Respect  for  the  middle  class  isn't  a 
political  slogan,  it  is  an  economic  pol- 
icy—we cannot  have  a  strong  country 
if  the  people  who  work  for  a  living  can- 
not support  their  families. 

Democrats  are  looking  to  the  Presi- 
dent for  a  comprehensive  strategy  to 
raise  the  incomes  and  the  aspirations 
of  people  who  work.  That  means  a  sig- 
nificant tax  cut  for  the  middle  class 
paid  for  by  increasing  taxes  on  the 
rich. 

That  means  opening  up  the  doors  to 
college  opportunity  for  moderate-in- 
come people. 

That  means  offering  a  sweeping  re- 
form of  the  health  care  system,  so  that 
costs  are  cut,  health  care  profiteering 
stops,  and  people  who  lose  their  jobs 
keep  their  health  care  coverage. 

We  need  a  new  experiment — in  trick- 
le-up or  bubble-up  economics.  We  need 
to  say  that  our  economic  strength  be- 
gins with  creating  new  opportunities 
for  middle-class  people  to  improve 
their  living  standards. 

With  the  end  of  the  cold  war,  we 
must  act  anew  and  think  anew;  we 
need  reform  and  renewal.  Today,  our 
challenges  are  economic,  not  military. 

When  the  President  went  to  Tokyo, 
as  he  did  this  month,  you  could  see  the 
outlines  of  the  new  world  order  in  fresh 
relief. 

What  counts  is  not  the  number  of 
men  and  women  under  arms,  what 
counts  is  how  many  people  are  work- 
ing. What  matters  is  not  megatons,  but 
megabytes.  What  matters  is  not  the  ac- 
curacy of  our  missiles,  but  the  effi- 
ciency of  our  supercomputers. 

This  means  we  need  investments  in 
people,  and  investments  in  education 
and  research.  We  need  a  tough,  hard- 
headed  trade  policy  that  fights  as  hard 
to  reduce  barriers  to  American  exports 
as  we  fought  in  the  cold  war  to  reduce 
the  number  of  missiles  pointed  at  the 
United  States. 

I  would  like  to  see  bold,  new  policies 
in  the  area  of  competitiveness,  re- 
search and  development.  I  would  like 
to  see  a  massive  training  and  retrain- 
ing initiative. 

I  would  like  to  see  a  recognition  on 
the  part  of  the  President  that  the 
world  has  changed. 

Finally,  we  need  a  strong  dose  of  re- 
ality across  the  board.  I  hope  the  press 
reports  are  wrong,  and  the  President 
does  not  use  phony  economic  numbers 
in  his  budget. 

For  years,  the  Republicans  have 
claimed  that  cutting  taxes  for  the  rich 
produces  money  for  the  Federal  Treas- 
ury. The  last  time  I  checked,  America 
is  running  the  largest  deficits  in  our 
history. 


If  the  President's  program  is  predi- 
cated upon  using  tax  cuts  to  make  the 
deficit  look  smaller,  or  to  ladle  on 
more  tax  cuts  for  the  rich,  he  will  be 
making  a  big  mistake. 

We  need  reality  in  the  defense  budg- 
et. A  defense  program  must  be  built 
upon  the  remaining  threats  we  face. 
Any  extra  money  must  not  be  used  to 
cut  taxes  for  the  rich,  it  must  be  used 
to  invest  in  America's  economic 
strength. 

The  President's  budget  should  not  as- 
sume Congress  will  make  further  deep- 
er cuts  in  the  Medicare  Program  to  pay 
for  other  initiatives.  I  urge  the  Presi- 
dent tonight  to  unveil  an  honest,  re- 
ality-based economic  program. 

America  needs  change.  America 
needs  an  economic  revival.  America 
needs  a  new,  long-term,  comprehensive 
plan  to  get  this  country  moving  for- 
ward again. 

This  year,  especially,  this  year, 
Band-Aids  are  not  enough.  We  cannot 
accept  short-term  political  fixes;  we 
need  a  long-term  program  that  will  re- 
store America's  leadership  and 
strength  into  the  next  century. 

We  need  more  than  a  Presidential 
speech— we  need  Presidential  follow- 
through.  We  need  a  dedication  on  the 
part  of  the  President  to  work  hard  to 
produce  real  results  for  American  peo- 
ple. 

We  hope  the  President  unveils  such  a 
program  tonight.  If  he  does,  he  can  ex- 
pect our  cooperation.  But  if  his  pro- 
gram falls  short,  if  the  reality  doesn't 
meet  the  rhetoric.  Democrats  in  Con- 
gress will  move — swiftly  and  intel- 
ligently—to put  a  real  program  to- 
gether that  meets  our  needs. 

With  the  end  of  the  cold  war,  this  is 
America's  moment.  This  should  be  our 
time  to  celebrate.  It  should  also  be  the 
time  we  get  to  work — building  a  new, 
more  prosperous  country  that  fulfills 
the  dreams  of  America's  working  fami- 
lies as  we  enter  the  21st  century. 

D  1530 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Synar]. 

Mr.  SYNAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  for  yield- 
ing and  commend  him  for  his  remarks. 
I  think  as  we  anticipate  the  speech  to- 
night, it  is  clear  that  the  American 
public  is  viewing  this  Chamber  and  this 
night  as  a  very  important  night  for  not 
only  the  next  6  months,  but  for  the 
decade  of  the  1990's. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Gephardt]  stated,  I  do  not  think  any 
of  us  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  intend  to 
be  critical,  because  I  think  all  of  us  re- 
alize the  importance  at  this  time  in 
our  Nation's  history,  particularly  with 
the  economic  problems  that  we  face, 
that  it  is  critical  that  we  come  more 
than  halfway  to  meet  this  President  in 
a  bipartisan  fashion  to  deal  with  the  is- 
sues that  face  this  country. 

I  must  say  though  that  after  having 
waited  for  3  years,  I  think  all  of  us  who 


have  looked  for  some  type  of  strategy 
on  the  economy  with  respect  to  energry, 
with  respect  to  jobs,  with  respect  to 
trade,  with  respect  to  competition, 
that  the  expectation  level  of  tonight's 
speech  is  very  high.  That  is  because 
there  has  been  so  much  silence  by  this 
administration  over  this  3  years  with 
respect  to  this  very  important  agenda 
which  now  we  are  faced  with  having  to 
deal  with  in  such  a  short  time. 

Second,  as  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri pointed  out,  all  of  us  who  have 
had  the  opportunity  to  visit  our  dis- 
tricts, as  I  have  in  Oklahoma  over  the 
last  2  months,  have  come  to  the  real- 
ization that  our  people  are  concerned 
and  scared  and  fearful  of  the  future. 

In  visiting  with  people,  whether  it  be 
in  Claremore,  OK,  or  Musgokee,  the 
message  was  very  clear  that  they  sent 
to  me  as  an  opportunity  for  me  to  ad- 
dress the  Nation,  which  is  that  if  we 
can  find  money  for  the  Kurds,  for  the 
Turks,  and  for  the  Soviet  Union,  we 
can  find  money  for  Oklahomans  and 
people  from  Missourj  and  this  whole 
country. 

I  think  tonight's  presentation  by  the 
President  and  how  we  deal  with  it  has 
to  be  more  than  just  a  speech,  because 
I  think  the  American  public  is  tired  of 
just  rhetoric  and  photo  opportunities.  I 
think  they  expect  tomorrow  for  us  to 
address  with  substance  and  with  action 
the  issues  which  concern  them. 

I  look  forward  to  the  President's  re- 
marks tonight.  As  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Gephardt]  said,  I  think 
we  enter  tonight's  speech,  as  well  as 
tomorrow's  actions,  with  anticipation 
that  together  as  a  nation.  Democrats 
and  Republicans,  we  can  work  for  all 
people. 

As  I  was  traveling  around  in  Okla- 
homa during  the  last  2  months  it  be- 
came clear  to  me  also  that  Oklaho- 
mans were  concerned  about  three 
major  issues  which  the  gentleman  ad- 
dressed in  his  remarks. 

The  first  is  they  are  interested  in 
hearing  tonight  from  the  President  as 
to  what  he  has  planned  for  jobs,  par- 
ticularly in  the  area  of  training  and 
education.  Because  as  they  have 
watched  the  massive  layoffs  that  have 
occurred  at  General  Motors,  at  IBM, 
and  at  the  United  Technologies,  they 
realize  that  our  country  is  going 
through  a  restructuring  and  that  that 
restructuring  will  require  education.  It 
will  require  retraining  of  our  workers 
so  we  can  anticipate  the  new  competi- 
tion and  the  new  jobs  that  will  be 
there.  They  are  looking  forward  to 
hearing  from  the  President  tonight  on 
what  strategy  he  has  for  new  jobs. 

They  are  also  concerned  about  health 
care.  As  the  gentleman  knows  from  his 
own  town  meetings  that  he  had  in  St. 
Louis,  as  well  as  the  ones  I  had  in 
northeastern  Oklahoma,  Americans 
came  out  in  mass  numbers  to  tell  us 
about  the  problems  they  are  faced  with 
concerning  health  care.  Whether  it  is 


the  small  businessman  who  has  had  to 
drop  his  health  care  insurance  for  him- 
self and  his  employees  because  of  the 
skyrocketing  costs,  or  the  elderly  cou- 
ple who  cannot  afford  their  medicine, 
or  the  young  couple  that  cannot  find 
an  OB/GYN  to  deliver  their  baby,  it  is 
clear  Americans  want  the  President  to 
address  health  care  in  this  country  to- 
night and  how  we  can  get  a  handle  on 
the  expansive  costs  that  we  have  seen. 

The  gentleman  is  aware  that  just  last 
year  we  spent  in  this  country  $739  bil- 
lion on  health  care.  We  estimate  unless 
we  reverse  the  cost  increases,  that  that 
number  could  go  to  S817  billion  this 
year. 

Oklahomans,  people  from  Missouri, 
and  Americans  in  general  want  to 
know  what  this  President  and  this  Con- 
gress has  to  do  to  try  to  deal  with  this 
issue. 

Finally,  not  necessarily  in  a  paro- 
chial nature,  but  I  think  Oklahomans 
want  to  know  about  energy. 

At  this  time  last  year  we  had  500,000 
of  our  best  and  brightest  young  men 
and  women  situated  5,000  miles  away 
defending  a  basic  resource  which  we 
have  a  tremendous  abundance  of  in  our 
own  country. 

I  think  Oklahomans  and  people  in 
this  country  want  to  know  how  we  can 
ever  again  avoid  sending  that  kind  of 
manpower  that  far  away  to  defend  this 
basic  resource. 

I  hope  the  President  will  address  the 
Nation  tonight  and  say  he  does  want  to 
complete  an  energy  strategy  before  the 
election  that  will  promote  the  types  of 
things  that  will  ensure  that  we  will 
have  oil  and  gas  drilling  in  our  own 
country,  that  we  will  rely  on  our  own 
resources  here,  and  we  will  promote  an 
energy  security  that  this  Nation  does 
not  have  now,  and  it  will  ensure  a  bet- 
ter and  brighter  future  for  all  of  us. 

So  all  of  us,  as  we  anticipate  in  the 
next  couple  of  hours  the  President's 
speech,  look  at  it  with  great  interest. 

I  want  to  express  my  thanks  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Gep- 
hardt] for  taking  this  hour  out  to  kind 
of  lay  the  tone  for  what  I  think  will  be 
the  Democratic  response  to  whatever 
the  President  presents  tonight,  and 
that  is  one  of  cooperation.  But  very 
simply,  we  believe  it  is  more  than  just 
a  speech,  it  is  more  than  rhetoric.  We 
have  a  responsibility  to  back  that  up, 
starting  tomorrow,  in  a  bipartisan  ac- 
tive movement  to  help  the  country. 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Synar]  for  a  very  fine  statement. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Derrick]. 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  speech  that  we  are 
to  hear  tonight  is  one  of  the  most  sig- 
nificant that  I  have  anticipated  and 
which  I  will  have  heard  in  my  18  years 
in  Congress.  At  this  time  last  year  we 
were  anticipating  what  would  be  done 
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Persian  Gulf.  Hundreds  of  thou- 
)f  our  men  and  women  were  over- 
was  very  important  to  the  fu- 
this  country,  to  the  future  of 
wijrld,  and  to  the  future  of  our  sup- 
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Ton^grht's  speech,  I  think,  we  are  not 

about  what  is  going  to  happen 

country  in  the  next  6  months  or 

year  or  the  next  2  years.  We 

hear  what  is  going  to  happen 

economic  base  way  into  the  next 

,  into  the  21st  century. 

the    Second   World    War,    our 

had  everything  that  was  worth 

in  the  world.  We  had  the  indus- 

ckpacity.  We  had  the  gold.  We  had 

Armed  Forces.  We  had  the  tech- 

We  had  the  expertise  in  any 

one  wanted  to  name.  And  I 

for  about  20  or  25  years  we  in 

cduntry  could  build  what  we  want- 

,nd  sell  it  generally  for  what  we 

to  charge  for  it. 

had  a  government  that  could 
spend  what  it  wanted  to  be- 
there   were   increasing  and   in- 
revenues   coming   in    to    the 
Quite  frankly,  our  Gov- 
ernmetit  in   many   areas  became   soft 
fficient  and,  quite  frankly,  our 
sector  in  many  areas,  primarily 
management,  as  I  see  it,  became  soft 
ui^competitive. 

a  few  years  back,  15  years  or  so, 

onte  again  found  oureelves,  as  we 

earlier  days,  in  a  very  competi- 

s|tuation.  We  could  no  longer  af- 

luxury  of  a  government  that 

efficient,    nor    can    we    any 

afford  the  luxury  of  a  private 

that  is  not  efficient  and  com- 


the  Second  World  War,  we 
1  nany  decisions  about  the  defense 
free  world.  These  decisions  were 
and  the  correctness  of  those  de- 
cislona  has  been  borne  out  in  the  last  2 
or  3  ye  ars.  But  what  we  neglected  to  do 
or  our  forbearers  neglected  to  do  was 
to  say  "When  you  become  able  to  pro- 
tect jf  ourselves  and  protect  the  free 
world,  we  no  longer  accept  that  respon- 
sibility." And  we  can  no  longer  accept 
that  r  !sponsibility.  We  can  no  longer 
afford  to  devote  7  or  8  percent  of  our 
gross  :  lational  product  to  national  de- 
fense vhile  countries  who  are  taking 
jobs  ai  ray  from  us  daily  and  competing 
with  V  s  throughout  the  world  devote 
less  tl  an  1  percent  of  their  gross  na- 
tional product  to  their  national  de- 
fense, md  we  filling  in  that  bill. 

One  )f  the  things  that  I  would  like  to 
hear  t^)night  is  not  so  much  how  much 
going  to  cut  out  of  the  defense 
but  what  is  it  going  to  take  to 
this  country  and  to  keep  our 
safe  and  to  remain  a  leader  in 
world,  working  together  with 


fn  e 
all  les. 


jeople  in  this  country  are  not  in- 
terested, in  my  opinion,  in  a  tax  cut  of 


SI  a  day  or  60  cents  a  day  or  $2  a  day, 
depending  on  what  bracket  they  are  in. 
They  see  through  that,  and  it  means 
very  little.  They  see  it  as  a  political 
ploy,  as  a  way  to  get  elected. 

The  people  of  this  country  want  to 
see  a  plan  that  is  going  to  guarantee 
our  economic  well-being,  guarantee  our 
free  market  process,  guarantee  jobs  for 
our  people  throughout  the  latter  part 
of  this  decade  and  into  the  21st  cen- 
tury. I  hope  the  speech  that  we  hear  to- 
night will  give  the  leadership  that  this 
country  needs  with  the  opportunity  of 
the  Congress  to  implement  that  leader- 
ship, not  on  a  short  term,  not  on  a 
quick  fix. 

The  primary  reason,  quite  frankly,  or 
one  of  the  primary  reasons  that  we  are 
here  today  in  the  economic  morass 
that  we  find  ourselves  in  is  because  of 
the  quick  fixes  and  the  political  expe- 
diency of  the  1980's. 

This  is  a  great  nation,  the  greatest 
nation  in  the  world.  But  it  was  built  on 
the  bedrock  of  a  strong  economic  base. 
And  because  of  past  policies,  primarily 
in  the  1980's.  not  limited  to  the  1980's 
but  more  recently  in  the  1980's,  we  find 
our  standard  of  living,  my  children's 
generation  are  the  first  generation  in 
the  history  of  this  country  that  do  not 
have  a  right  to  expect  a  higher  stand- 
ard of  living  than  their  mothers  and 
their  fathers  did. 

This  is  un-American.  This  is  not  part 
of  what  our  great  country  is  about. 

I  would  say,  as  we  listen  tonight  and 
we  stand  here  in  great  anticipation  of 
hearing  not  a  quick  fix,  not  something 
that  is  going  to  win  the  election  for  ei- 
ther party  in  this  year  but  a  solid  bed- 
rock foundation  for  economic  expan- 
sion of  this  country  into  the  21st  cen- 
tury. 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  very  much  for  his 
statement  and  would  simply  add  that 
often,  in  my  town  hall  meetings,  people 
will  ask,  will  not  a  particular  tax  cut 
solve  our  problem  or  a  particular  pub- 
lic works  program  or  a  particular  edu- 
cation program.  I  often  like  to  relate 
this  story,  because  I  think  it  helps  peo- 
ple get  a  sense  what  it  is  going  to  take, 
of  Tom  Landry,  when  he  was  coach  of 
the  Dallas  Cowboys  and  they  were  win- 
ning championship  after  championship, 
kind  of  like  the  Washington  Redskins 
just  did. 

The  press  used  to  love  to  ask  Tom 
Landry,  did  not  the  Cowboys  have  a 
magic  playbook.  The  press  thought 
that  he  must  have  some  secret  plays 
that  the  other  team  did  not  anticipate, 
and  that  is  why  he  was  able  to  score  so 
many  points. 

And  he  used  to  love  to  answer  the 
question  because  he  would  say,  "The 
Dallas  Cowboys  do  not  have  a  secret 
playbook." 

In  fact,  he  said  "Everybody  knows 
the  four  or  five  plays  that  we  have.  We 
have  always  run  just  the  plain  basic 
four  or  five  plays  we  have  always  had." 


He  said,  "That  isn't  the  reason  we  win. 
The  reason  we  win,"  he  said,  "is  be- 
cause we  execute  fundamentals  better 
than  anybody  else." 

Whenever  I  talk  or  think  about  eco- 
nomics and  job  and  income  and  eco- 
nomic strength,  I  think  of  that  story 
because  I  really  think  in  this  case  foot- 
ball is  just  like  economics.  There  is  no 
quick  fix.  There  is  no  one  button  that 
we  can  push.  There  is  no  one  program 
that  we  can  pass.  There  is  no  one  tax 
cut  that  we  can  put  in  place.  There  is 
no  one  program  that  we  can  implement 
that  will  get  us  out  of  the  long-range 
problem  of  economic  decline  that  we 
have  been  in  now  for  10  to  15  years. 

Income  is  going  down.  Generations 
are  feeling  like  they  are  not  going  to 
do  as  well  as  the  last,  et  cetera,  et 
cetera,  all  the  things  we  know,  all  the 
things  we  hear  from  our  constituents. 

What  we  need  to  start  saying  and 
doing  are  increasing  our  ability  in  the 
fundamentals  of  economic  growth.  We 
are  never  going  to  be  as  good  as  every- 
body in  the  world  on  everything,  but 
we  have  to  have  improvements  in  the 
area  of  capital  formation  and  savings, 
research  and  development,  energy,  edu- 
cation and  training,  trade  policy,  the 
policy  of  making  our  health  care  sys- 
tem strong  and  competitive,  in  all 
these  areas  we  have  to  see  improve- 
ment. And  they  have  to  be  attacked  si- 
multaneously by  the  President  and  by 
the  Congress  together  and  by  the 
American  people. 

If  we  can  mount  that  kind  of  an  ef- 
fort, even  in  the  next  year,  2  years,  we 
will  see  tangible  results  in  the  years 
that  follow  that.  And  that  is  what  I 
think  the  gentleman  has  talked  about, 
and  that  is  what  we  hope  is  said  to- 
night, and  that  is  what  we  want  to 
work  on  in  the  days  ahead. 

Mr.  GEJDENSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Gejden- 
SON]. 

Mr.  GEJDENSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
commend  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Gephardt],  the  majority  leader, 
again  for  taking  time  to  focus  on  where 
we  are  as  a  nation.  And  while  my  foot- 
ball knowledge  is  not  as  great  as  the 
majority  leader's,  I  think  the  point 
that  he  makes,  there  is  no  silver  bullet, 
oftentimes  the  campaign  or  the  debate 
that  leads  to  the  campaign  has  its  mi- 
raculous, simplistic  solution  that  is 
going  to  revive  the  economy  and  put  us 
back  in  the  place  of  prominence  that 
we  were  economically. 

D  1550 

It  is  a  process  of  dealing  with  very 
basic,  fundamental  aspects  of  our  econ- 
omy, and  it  seems  to  me  that  as  a  na- 
tion what  we  tried  to  do  over  the  last 
decade  is  miracle  formulas  that  would 
work  overnight,  supply  side  economics, 
programs  that  were  going  to  miracu- 
lously balance  the  budget,  enrich  the 
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Nation,  and  do  it  all  without  any  pain 
or  effort.  As  somebody  who  keeps  try- 
ing to  lose  weight,  in  the  same  sense,  it 
does  not  work  without  pain  or  effort. 

We  have  spent  the  last  50  years  pay- 
ing for  the  defense  of  Western  Europe 
and  Japan.  The  argument  was,  for 
much  of  that  time,  that  we  cannot  let 
the  Germans  and  the  Japanese  take  the 
lead  in  this,  even  though  they  have  the 
most  robust  economies,  because,  after 
all,  they  were  the  enemy  in  World  War 
II.  Their  aggression  is  what  started 
World  War  II,  so  it  would  be  improper 
to  ask  them  to  take  the  main  line  con- 
frontation efforts  against  the  Soviet 
Union,  so  we  spent  the  money.  Now  we 
are  spending  about  $150  billion  a  year. 
Last  week  the  President,  within  2  days, 
said  do  not  look  in  his  budget  for  lots 
of  programs  to  start  things  in  this 
economy.  The  following  day  he  said 
that  he  has  $645  million  to  help  the  So- 
viet Union  out,  help  Russia  out  and  the 
republics  that  have  now  replaced  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Frankly,  I  am  not  against  that.  What 
I  am  against  is  maintaining  140  billion 
dollars'  worth  of  manpower,  weapons, 
and  bases  to  defeat  the  Soviet  Union 
militarily,  to  have  the  American  tax- 
payers carry  that  burden,  and  at  the 
same  time  carry  the  burden  of  feeding 
them.  We  have  to  make  up  our  minds, 
do  we  want^to  defeat  them  and  invade 
them,  or  prevent  the  potential  invasion 
from  them,  or  are  we  going  to  help  re- 
vive them  to  be  democratic  govern- 
ments who  can  sustain  themselves.  We 
cannot  afford  to  do  both. 

Second,  the  account  book  does  not 
start  today.  We  have  paid  the  bill  for  50 
years.  For  50  years  American  taxpayers 
spent  more  money  in  Western  Europe 
and  Japan  than  we  did  in  Bangladesh 
on  the  hungry  or  in  Ethiopia  or  any- 
place that  there  was  a  disaster  around 
the  world.  We  spent  more  money  on 
these  wealthy  nations  and  their  de- 
fense because  we  believed  in  their 
democratic  forms  of  government,  and 
we  thought  that  was  important  to  the 
world. 

It  is  now  their  turn  to  play  a  greater 
role  in  that.  So  we  have  got  to  get  re- 
lieved of  some  of  that  burden.  I  have 
argued  for  some  time  the  President 
ought  to  either  get  half  the  money 
fi"om  the  Europeans  and  the  Japanese 
and  use  that  to  revive  our  economy,  or 
we  ought  to  bring  those  troops  home. 
Just  simply  bringing  the  troops  home 
will  increase  activity  economically  in 
this  country.  One  economist  said  it 
could  replace  as  much  as  40  percent  of 
what  has  been  lost  in  the  economy. 

Then  we  have  to  look  at  some  of  the 
things  that  the  majority  leader  has  led 
the  fight  on  here  for  so  long,  protecting 
our  domestic  industries.  You  know,  we 
have  had  this  great  debate  in  the  early 
eighties.  Every  time  we  came  up  with  a 
bill  to  give  us  a  fair  shot  at  survival, 
"Oh,  no,  you  guys  are  protectionists." 
I  was,  I  guess,  heartened  to  some  de- 


gree, but  it  was  too  late  and  there  was 
not  enough  of  it.  The  President  finally 
went  to  Japan  and  said,  "Gee,  it  is  not 
exactly  a  level  playing  field." 

As  they  had  done  so  many  times  in 
the  past,  they  made  some  agreements 
there  that  they  later  said  did  not  actu- 
ally exist.  They  have  done  that  on 
chips,  they  have  done  that  on  autos  be- 
fore. We  are  doing  the  same  thing  to 
the  automotive  industry  and  the  auto- 
motive parts  industry  that  happened  to 
the  electronics  industry. 

I  know  the  majority  leader  knows 
some  of  those  numbers  better  than  I 
do,  but  apparently  the  Japanese  are 
losing  money  in  a  lot  of  their  domestic 
automobile  sales  and  their  European 
sales,  but  they  have  this  protective 
market  in  Japan  where  they  can  make 
the  profits  and  that  will  lead  to  the  end 
of  the  American  automobile  industry. 

I  would  like  to  hear  from  him  about 
some  of  those  facts.  What  we  have  to 
do  here  is  more  than  cut  defense  spend- 
ing. If  we  cut  defense  spending  in  the 
midst  of  this  depression  or  recession, 
and  the  President  finally  agrees  it  is  a 
recession,  and  it  is  the  longest  reces- 
sion, longer  than  the  Great  Depression. 
In  my  State  it  is  a  depression.  The  in- 
surance industry  is  on  its  back,  the 
banking  industry  is  dead,  the  real  es- 
tate industry  is  dead,  and  now  they  are 
talking  about  shutting  down  what  is 
left  of  our  manufacturing  in  defense 
without  even  a  replacement. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  administra- 
tion is  saying  to  those  people  who  won 
the  cold  war  for  us,  those  that  invested 
their  efforts  and  talents  to  build  this 
great  Nation,  that  "You  are  disposable. 
We  do  not  need  you  anymore." 

The  President  supported  a  $500  bil- 
lion conversion  bill  last  year.  The  ad- 
ministration today  is  still  sitting  on 
$50  million  of  the  $200  million  that  the 
majority  leader  led  the  effort  on  for 
conversion  in  the  United  States  and  di- 
versification of  American  industry. 

How  can  we  not  take  a  look  at  help- 
ing our  industries  revive  themselves  in 
this  time? 

It  just  seems  to  me  that  what  this 
administration  seems  to  be  saying  is 
what  the  Ford  administration  said  to 
New  York  City:  "It  is  just  tough.  It  is 
too  bad.  It  is  your  problem." 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  The  gentleman,  I 
think,  has  raised  one  of  the  critical 
points  here,  and  that  is  if  we  are  to 
have  economic  success  in  the  kind  of 
world  we  are  in  today,  it  is  going  to 
take  not  only  executing  the  fundamen- 
tals of  economic  success  and  growth 
better  than  we  have,  it  is  probably  also 
going  to  take  a  set  of  policies  between 
the  private  and  the  public  sector,  the 
Government  and  our  private  compa- 
nies, that  will  allow  us  to  both  go 
through  this  transition  from  a  cold  war 
economy  to  a  hot  economic  war  econ- 
omy, and  at  the  same  time  give  our 
vital  strategic  industries  the  chance  to 
be  able  to  compete  in  the  realistic 
world  in  which  they  exist. 


Let  me  go  back  to  the  issue  of  trade, 
and  let  us  talk  for  a  moment  about 
automobiles.  General  Motors  an- 
nounced at  the  end  of  the  year  75,000 
people  will  get  the  pink  slip  in  the  next 
2  years;  21  plants  will  be  closed.  There 
is  a  good  reason  for  it.  GM  has  lost  10 
percent  of  the  American  market  in  the 
last  few  years.  It  is  real  simple.  In  the 
last  12  months  50  percent  of  the  cars 
sold  at  retail  in  the  United  States  were 
foreign  cars.  Only  Ford  has  had  their 
market  share  go  up  by  three  points. 
Chrysler's  share  is  down  as  well. 

We  can  say  all  we  want  about  the 
quality  of  American  cars,  the  efforts  of 
our  workers,  the  efforts  of  our  nuin- 
agers.  I  am  the  first  to  admit  that 
there  are  times  in  the  past  when  our 
products  were  not  as  good  as  they 
should  be. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  note  that 
quality  has  gone  way  up.  Measures 
have  been  taken  by  both  workers  and 
managers.  We  are  much  more  competi- 
tive today.  That  is  why  to  my  constitu- 
ents I  have  been  saying,  "Try  Amer- 
ican; maybe  not  buy  American,  that  is 
up  to  you,  but  try  American.  Give  it 
another  look.^' 

But  in  the  midst  of  all  of  this,  we 
have  people  saying  "You  cannot  get 
tough  on  trade.  You  cannot  try  to  get 
a  level  playing  field.  It  is  all  our  fault. 
Blame  America  first.  Look  for  all  the 
problems  here." 

I  am  willing  to  look  for  our  share  of 
problems,  but  is  it  not  time  that  we 
had  what  some  would  call  an  industrial 
policy  to  see  that  we  can  have  success 
in  automobiles?  And  to  people  who  say 
"Let  us  not  do  any  of  that,  the  Govern- 
ment cannot  cooperate  with  the  pri- 
vate sector,"  I  simply  say  "I  have  a 
question:  Do  you  think  we  can  grive  up 
the  automobile  industry?  If  you  do,  we 
do  not  have  anything  to  talk  about.  If 
you  do  not,  then  let  us  talk  about  what 
it  is  going  to  take  to  save  it.  If  my 
ideas  are  not  good  or  your  ideas,  what 
are  somebody  else's  ideas?  Tell  us 
something.  Let  us  have  a  debate.  Let 
us  have  a  discussion  of  how  we  are 
going  to  do  this.  Is  it  trade  policy?" 

I  am  told  that  when  we  take  cars  to 
Japan,  just  for  a  for  instance,  they  add 
about  13,000  dollars'  worth  of  costs  that 
we  do  not  put  on  their  cars  coming 
here.  Maybe  we  have  not  moved  the 
wheels  to  the  right.  Maybe  our  quality 
is  not  what  it  should  be.  But  it  is 
darned  hard  to  talk  an  auto  executive 
or  an  autoworker  into  doing  all  of  that 
investment  to  try  to  sell  something 
that  is  going  to  cost  $13,000  more  in 
that  market  than  their  products  com- 
ing here.  So  these  are  the  policies  that 
need  to  be  examined. 

Mr.  GEJDENSON.  I  think  we  ought 
to  take  a  minute  for  the  American  peo- 
ple to  understand  that  what  happens 
here  is  each  car  has  to  be  individually 
inspected  and  alloy  samples  taken 
from  the  rims.  If  we  started  doing  that 
to  Japanese  cars  coming  here  we  could 
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tions have  been  devastated  by  the  1986 
tax  act,  by  all  of  those  things  along  the 
way  that  took  value  from  real  estate 
and  banking,  and  the  fact  is  that  we 
are  now  a  debtor  nation  rather  than  a 
creditor  nation.  We  have  spent  time  on 
this  floor  speaking  about  that. 

I  would  hope  for  our  part  here  that 
the  majority  leader  and  the  Speaker 
would  lead  an  effort  to  engage  the  ad- 
ministration, and  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
President  has  adopted  the  agenda  that 
we  have  spoken  about  on  this  floor  so 
often.  I  sense  that  the  President  recog- 
nizes that  what  he  has  done  to  date  has 
been  inadequate,  and  I  hope  that  he 
comes  here  with  more  than  just,  you 
know,  a  halfhearted  kind  of  sampling 
of  showing  some  compassion  and  put- 
ting people  to  work. 

We  need  a  high-presence  program  to 
give  America  confidence  and  to  put 
American  workers  back  to  work.  I 
would  hope  that  the  majority  leader 
and  the  Speaker  would  do  what  they 
have  always  done  and  try  to  get  our 
colleagues  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
to  join  us  to  put  Americans  to  work. 
Let  us  take  some  of  that  money  we 
have  been  spending,  and  we  have  been 
spending  $140  billion  a  year  in  Europe, 
and  let  us  take  some  of  that  money  and 
build  a  high-speed  rail  system  on  the 
east  coast  and  west  coast  to  give  the 
defense  workers  new  places  to  use  their 
skills  and  talents.  Let  us  take  a  look 
at  building  the  kind  of  subway  cars 
that  they  talked  about  in  California  for 
the  rest  of  the  cities  in  this  country  so 
that  they  can  buy  them  made  here, 
whether  it  is  a  Sikorsky  in  my  State  or 
the  helicopter  folks  in  other  States, 
with  the  electronics  and  the  sheet- 
metal  capabilities  to  give  our  workers 
a  chance  to  bid  on  those  projects.  And 
let  us  not  see  any  more  instances 
where  Americans  are  the  low  bidder 
and  somebody  else  is  chosen  for  that 
contract. 

The  Europeans  in  EC  1992  have  said 
that  if  you  want  to  sell  to  a  European 
public  organization,  to  a  government, 
to  a  state,  to  a  nation,  to  a  local  gov- 
ernment, you  have  got  to  have  a  Euro- 
pean presence.  We  have  got  to  do  some 
of  that  to  revive  our  economy.  We  have 
got  to  give  Americans  a  job.  We  have 
got  to  give  Americans  some  hope  for 
the  future,  and  then  we  need  to  make 
sure  that  we  invest  in  education  and 
health  care  so  that  we  are  the  kind  of 
competitive  nation  that  can  take  on 
our  economic  adversaries  as  well  as  we 
have  taken  on  our  military  adverear- 
ies. 

I  would  again  commend  the  majority 
leader  for  bringing  us  together. 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  statement. 
Obviously  he  has  made  the  point  that 
there  are  fundamentals  of  economic 
growth  and  success.  They  have  to  be 
addressed  together,  not  singly,  not 
alone,  and  there  is  no  magic  button,  no 
silver  bullet.  We  have  to  do  it  all  at  the 


same  time.  It  is  a  piece  of  one  cloth. 
That  is  the  kind  of  bold,  comprehen- 
sive, long-term  set  of  ideas  that  we 
hope  are  there  tonight  and  that  we 
want  to  work  on. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his  state- 
ment. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Smith]. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  what  the  gen- 
tleman from  Connecticut  has  just  spo- 
ken about  points  out  the  symptoms  of 
what  the  majority  leader  has  actually 
been  talking  about  for  quite  a  long 
time. 

Unfortunately,  and  I  say  that  in  the 
most  positive  sense  of  the  word,  unfor- 
tunately, this  administration  and  the 
last  one  have  had  no  vision  for  the  av- 
erage little  Joe,  the  average  man.  the 
average  woman,  the  average  family  in 
this  country.  They  have  pursued  poli- 
cies which,  in  their  vision,  were  going 
to  enrich  the  country,  but.  in  effect, 
have  only  enriched  a  very  small  few  of 
Americans,  leaving  the  vast  majority 
of  Americans  out  in  the  cold.  They 
have  pursued  these  policies  diligently 
through  12  years  now,  12  years  of  the 
Reagan-Bush  administration.  All  we 
have  gotten  at  the  end  of  12  years  is 
the  rich  who  have  gotten  richer  by 
every  calculation  of  every  economist  in 
this  country,  and  the  poor  who  have 
gotten  poorer  by  every  calculation  of 
those  same  economists,  and  the  middle 
class  who  have  been  rent  apart  and 
whose  assets  and  earning  power  have 
been  reduced,  paying  the  burden  for 
that  very  widening  of  the  assets  gap  to 
the  wealthy.  That  is  what  has  hap- 
pened. Nobody  can  deny  it  anymore.  It 
is  out  there. 

The  President,  unfortunately,  chose 
for  the  first  10  months  of  last  year  to 
even  avoid  talking  about  the  recession 
that  existed,  because  it  did  not  square 
with  the  predictions,  the  rosy  scenarios 
that  were  painted  all  during  these 
years.  The  1980's,  why,  they  were  mag- 
nificent. You  can  chart  and  calculate 
the  growth  in  so  many  areas  in  this 
country. 

The  problem  was,  as  the  gentleman 
well  knows,  it  did  not  trickle  down. 
What  trickled  down  was  the  beginning 
of  the  end  of  the  infrastructure  of  this 
country,  shipping  jobs  overseas,  chang- 
ing the  way  that  America  gathers  its 
wealth  and  produces  its  GNP,  by 
switching  jobs  from  the  high-pay  man- 
ufacturing, highly  technologically  ad- 
vanced, to  the  service  industry,  to  the 
menial,  to  the  lower  pay.  We  lost  the 
chip  industry.  We  lost  the  electronics 
industry.  We  have  lost  the  car  industry 
to  a  large  degree. 

The  majority  leader  well  knows  there 
is  now  one.  only  one,  steel  plant  left  in 
this  country  that  makes  beams,  gird- 
ers, for  high-rise  buildings,  one  plant 
left  in  the  whole  United  States  that 
makes  the  structural  beams  that  are 


the  framework  and  backbone  and  sup- 
port of  the  high-rise  buildings  in  this 
country  where  we  build  more  high  rises 
than  any  other  country  in  the  world,  or 
used  to. 

These  are  intolerable  things,  and 
there  has  been  no  vision  of  how  to 
change  it. 

The  gentleman  from  Connecticut 
talked  about  an  energy  policy.  What 
about  every  policy?  The  infrastructure 
has  been  allowed  to  deteriorate.  If  it 
was  not  for  the  Congress  and.  frankly. 
Democratic-led  initiatives,  although  a 
lot  of  Republicans  to  their  credit 
joined  in  because  they  saw  the  dangers, 
we  would  not  have  been  able  to  pass 
some  of  the  bills  that  we  passed  to 
keep  this  country  glued  together:  High- 
way bills,  road  bills,  spending  money 
on  the  infrastructure  which,  according 
to  the  Reagan  people,  is  a  dirty  word. 
If  you  spent  money  domestically, 
somehow  you  were  cheating  the  mili- 
tary, but  that  is  all  past. 

There  is  still  no  vision.  We  have  yet 
to  hear,  and  if  I  am  wrong.  I  would  cer- 
tainly ask  the  majority  leader  to  cor- 
rect me.  We  have  yet  to  hear  enun- 
ciated a  vision  for  this  country.  The 
President  goes  off  to  the  Far  East  hat 
in  hand,  not  wanting  to  beg,  but  ap- 
pearing that  way,  but,  "Let  us  sell 
some  more  cars." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  want  their  lar- 
gesse. I  do  not  want  charity  from 
Japan.  I  want  fairness.  I  do  not  want  a 
guarantee  that  we  can  sell  one  car  in 
Japan,  but  they  ought  to  have  the  guts 
to  open  their  markets  so  that  we  can 
make  an  attempt  to  sell  cars  to  the  av- 
erage Japanese.  Do  not  keep  us  out. 
That  is  what  the  Japanese  Government 
does. 

The  vision  on  trade  has  been  as  lack- 
ing as  the  vision  everywhere  else,  and 
the  end  product  of  all  of  this  has  been 
that  Americans  have  suffered. 

Oh,  wealthy  Americans  did  well  in 
the  1980's,  but  in  the  1990's,  the  poor 
Americans  and  the  middle-class  Ameri- 
cans are  now  paying  the  price. 
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Educational  facilities  closed  to  many 
Americans  because  they  cannot  afford 
to  get  in.  Jobs  lost  by  many  Americans 
because  their  industries  moved  over- 
seas or  offshore  because  the  economy  is 
in  recession,  bad  recession. 

Health  care,  for  many  Americans 
nonexistent,  for  many  Americans  they 
are  uninsured,  scared  to  death  that 
their  kids  or  their  wives  or  their  moth- 
ers or  fathers  are  going  to  have  an  ill- 
ness that  robs  them  of  every  asset, 
every  dime  they  have  been  able  to  put 
away  and  save. 

There  is  a  pervasive  uncertainty 
about  the  future  of  this  country  among 
Americans  today.  We  have  got  to 
change  that  perception,  and  it  is  going 
to  take  the  President  to  help  the  Con- 
gress or  the  Congress  to  help  the  Presi- 
dent, whichever  way  you  want  to  do  it. 


I  am  just  afraid  that  tonight  we  are 
not  going  to  hear  a  vision  for  the  rest 
of  the  decade  in  this  country,  that  the 
majority  leader  and  I  tomorrow  are 
going  to  have  to  get  up  hopefully  with 
the  Democrats  and  the  Republicans 
and  make  it  work  here,  because  all  we 
are  going  to  get  is  warmed  over 
Reaganomics,  warmed  over  trickle- 
down  theories.  Give  them  a  capital 
gains  tax  cut.  Whatever  business 
wants,  givejt  to  them.  He  has  already 
unveiled  some  of  that.  He  has  talked 
about  the  capital  gains  cut  and  about 
changing  the  rules  and  regulations  so 
that  business  can  do  business.  That  is 
what  we  heard  in  1981.  Cut  the  taxes  on 
the  rich.  They  will  deliver  the  jobs. 
Take  away  the  regulations  from  busi- 
ness. They  will  deliver  the  jobs. 

Well,  the  majority  leader  knows  what 
happened  in  the  eighties.  All  we  did 
was  run  the  money  around  the  upper 
circles  of  this  country  so  that  one  rich 
person  could  buy  some  other  rich  per- 
son's business,  adding  debt  each  time 
they  went  around  that  circle.  And  in 
the  end,  who  is  paying  the  bill?  The 
workers  in  those  businesses. 

Macy's,  one  of  the  oldest,  bigrgest 
names  in  retailing,  just  filed  for  bank- 
ruptcy, and  who  knows  what  will  hap- 
pen with  so  many  others. 

GM,  75,000  laying  off. 

IBM,  20,000  laying  off. 

Texas  Instruments,  6,000  laying  off. 

It  is  a  terribly  sad  time  in  this  coun- 
try. Voltaire  once  said,  "Where  there  is 
no  vision,  the  people  perish." 

Well,  the  American  people  are  vi- 
brant and  strong  individually,  but 
their  opportunities  are  perishing  and 
the  future  for  their  children  does  not 
look  that  bright.  We  need  that  vision. 
We  need  a  policy  for  this  country  to  go 
into  the  21st  century,  and  it  has  not 
been  forthcoming. 

I  pray  that  tonight  the  President 
stands  up,  eschews  politics,  sets  aside 
the  short-term  gain  that  he  needs  po- 
litically because  his  numbers  in  the 
polls  are  sinking  like  a  rock,  and 
stands  up  and  enunciates  a  vision,  a 
real  vision,  and  talks  about  building  up 
this  country  once  again. 

I  know  the  majority  leader  has  been 
doing  that  for  many  years.  I  hope  the 
President  is  going  to  join  the  majority 
leader  in  doing  that  tonight,  because  if 
he  does  not,  the  country  and  its  future 
are  going  to  be  even  less  assured  than 
they  are  right  now,  and  I  think  Ameri- 
cans want  a  leader  in  the  White  House 
for  America. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  statement. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  now  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  [Mr.  Visclosky]. 

Mr.  VISCLOSKY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  to 
me. 

There  has  been  a  lot  of  discussion 
during   this  special   order  about   fun- 


damentals, about  having  a  vision  for 
America.  Also,  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  in  his  remarks  talked 
about  persistence  and  followthrough. 
and  most  recently  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  talked  about  steel. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  steel  in  the 
concept  of  persistence  in  terms  of  fol- 
lowthrough after  this  evening's  re- 
marks. 

I  am  not  so  concerned  about  what  the 
President  says  this  evening.  I  am  sure 
it  will  make  most  of  us  feel  good  in 
terms  of  what  the  verbiage  will  be  all 
about.  In  a  sense,  it  takes  me  back  to 
November  4.  1988.  when  then-candidate 
and  Vice  President  George  Bush  wrote 
to  the  late  Senator  John  Heinz  and 
said: 

I  support  the  domestic  steel  industry.  I 
support  an  extension  of  the  VRA's  and  I  sup- 
port activities  and  negotiations  to  eliminate 
unfair  trading  practices  In  steel. 

When  those  words  were  spoken  and 
written  several  days  after  the  last 
Presidential  election,  I  think  most  peo- 
ple in  the  steel  community  believed 
that  what  the  President  was  really 
talking  about  was  the  5-year  extension 
that  was  then  pending  in  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress and  supported  by  the  industry 
and  by  steel  workers  across  this  land. 

What  turned  out  to  happen  after  the 
election  took  place  is  that  the  Presi- 
dent only  supported  a  2Vb-year  exten- 
sion of  the  VRA  program.  To  give  the 
President  his  due  in  terms  of  trying  to 
negotiate  an  end  to  unfair  steel  prac- 
tices, but  here  we  are  63  days  before 
the  lapse  of  the  2V^year  extension  of 
VRA's  and  no  end  in  sight  in  terms  of 
those  negotiations  and  certainly  a 
world  as  we  see  it  toward  the  end  of 
this  year  or  next  year  where  unfair 
trade  practices  will  persist  in  terms  of 
steel. 

After  then-candidate  George  Bush 
makes  his  commitment  to  the  steel  in- 
dustry, what  happened  during  the  next 
3  years?  Well.  22,900  steel  workers  lost 
their  jobs,  and  this  month  we  saw  690 
more  steel  workers  at  the  USX  South 
Chicago  steel  plant  lose  their  jobs.  This 
month.  Inland  Steel,  which  has  their 
sole  production  facility  in  my  congres- 
sional district,  indicated  they  are 
going  to  terminate  jobs  for  a  quarter  of 
their  work  force,  or  another  3,500  jobs 
after  the  fundamental  commitment  of 
then-candidate  George  Bush  who 
helped  the  domestic  steel  industry. 

I  am  sure  that  the  President  will 
come  before  us  again  tonight  and  ex- 
press his  caring  in  terms  of  the  plight 
that  many  Americans  feel  and  that 
American  industry  feels  in  terms  of  the 
needs  that  present  themselves  to  soci- 
ety. I  hope  the  approach  is  fundamen- 
tal, but  my  grave  concern  is  what  hap- 
pens next  month  ajid  what  happens  in 
March,  in  April,  in  May  and  in  June. 

They  will  hear  that  he  cares,  but  I 
think  what  my  unemployed  steel  work- 
ers will  hear  is  what  the  President  told 
David  Frost  in  an  interview  on  January 
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3.  an!  that  is.  "I  will  do  anything  to 
get  e^ted. 

So 
that 


agree  with  the  majority  leader 
we  ought  to  listen  and  hear  the 
Presii  lent  out.  I  hope  that  he  does  ex- 
hibit shat  vision  for  America  and  talks 
about  the  fundamentals. 

I  would  hope  that  he  talks  about 
steel,  but  my  grave  concern  is  that  the 
Amer  can  people  and  that  we  in  this 
Chanfber  keep  our  eye  on  the  ball  and 
sure  that  there  is  followthrough 
I  administration,  but  my  concern 
the  statements  of  1988  will  sim- 
themselves  repeated  in  the  1992 
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GEPHARDT.     Mr.     Speaker,     I 

the  gentleman  for  his  statement. 

wduld  reinforce  what  the  gentleman 

!  bout  the  steel  industry  and  again 

answer  in  the  steel  industry  is, 

tt:^e  measures  like  the  voluntary 

which     have     allowed     us 

throujrh  what  I  call  a  quasi-industrial 

to   save   our   industry   against 

competition     severe     price 

cutting  and  dumping  by  other  coun- 

ihat  almost  drove  us  out  of  the 

business    entirely,    but    also    a 

range  of  fundamental  economic 

that  we  need  to  undertake  to 

sure  we  have  a  strong  steel  in- 
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make 
dustr: 

As  ithe  gentleman  well   knows,   the 
greatest   user  of  steel   in   the   United 
is  the  automobile  industry.  If 
automobile  industry  is  in  a  depres- 
it  is  today  and  plants  are  being 
are  being  lost,  capacity 
ig  down  sized,  there  can  be  no  re- 
a  severe  negative  impact  on 
ddmestic  steel  industry. 

;here  are  intertwining  relation- 

between  industries.   We   need  a 

progrlm  that  buttresses  and  reinforces 

4>rengthens  all  of  our  vital  and 

industries  so  that  they  can 

together,  that  they  can  feed  on 

aiother  and  reinforce  one  another, 

he  synergies  that  exist  in  our 

can  continue  to  exist  and  be 

strengthened  of  themselves. 

leed  education  and  training.  We 
avings  and  investment.  We  need 
sen  lible  fiscal  policy,  research  and 
devel<  pment  for  the  latest  technology, 
healtl  care  proposals  so  we  can  be 
competitive  with  other  countries  and 
n  the  costs  of  health  care  as  they 
done  with  their  universal  cov- 
and  cost  containment  measures, 
o|her  things  as  well, 
bottom  line  is  that  what  we  need 
tonight  and  in  the  days  ahead,  a  speech 
follow-through  on  putting  to- 
the  fundamental  elements  of 
econotnic  growth  and  success  in  this 
.  If  the  President  will  do  it,  we 
cooperate.  If  it  is  a  short-term  fix 
does  not  fill  the  bill,  we  will  try 
ex*rt  leadership  as  we  have  in  the 
liere  in  the  Congress.  We  will 
out  to  Members  on  the  other 
Ve  will  ask  for  cooperation,  but 
Important,  we  are  bound  and  de- 
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termined  here  to  see  that  this  economy 
of  America,  which  is  the  bedrock  of  our 
strength,  goes  forward  in  a  positive 
manner.  That  is  what  we  are  commit- 
ted to  and  that  is  what  we  will  be  fo- 
cusing on  hopefully  with  the  President 
and  with  the  people  and  our  good  col- 
leagues on  the  other  side  in  the  days 
aheeid. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  fine  statement. 
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AFTER  THE  PRESIDENTS  STATE 
OF  THE  UNION  ADDRESS,  THEN 
WHAT  WILL  HAPPEN? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Derrick).  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Gingrich]  is  recognized  for  60  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  lis- 
tened with  considerable  interest  to  my 
colleagues  on  the  Democratic  side  talk 
about  the  upcoming  State  of  the  Union 
this  evening  and  how  they  were  going 
to  react  to  it,  including  one  or  two  of 
them  who  had  sort  of  prejudged  it  sight 
unseen.  And  I  could  not  help  but  won- 
der what  the  American  people,  watch- 
ing and  listening  and  trying  to  under- 
stand this  Congress  and  this  city,  must 
make  of  all  of  us. 

Let  me  suggest  that  we  are  at  a  very 
interesting  turning  point:  This  evening 
at  9  o'clock  the  President  of  the  United 
States  will  make  a  report  to  the  coun- 
try on  the  state  of  the  Union,  some- 
thing which  is  required  by  the  Con- 
stitution and  which  originally  was 
done  in  writing. 

George  Washington  came  up  and 
spoke  once,  he  decided  he  did  not  like 
the  way  Congress  dealt  with  him — we 
were  meeting  in  New  York  at  that 
time,  over  200  years  ago — and  he  never 
came  back.  From  then  until  Woodrow 
Wilson,  Presidents  tended  to  send  their 
messages  to  Congress  in  writing,  and 
they  were  read  by  a  clerk. 

Beginning  with  Woodrow  Wilson,  we 
went  to  the  modern  speech,  and  then  of 
course  in  modern  times  of  television, 
the  speech  has  been  a  major  spectacle, 
with  coverage  on  all  the  networks  and 
probably  the  largest  single  viewership 
other  than  inauguration. 

And  I  think  it  is  important  to  put  it 
in  context.  This  is  not  the  acceptance 
speech  at  the  Republican  convention; 
this  is  not  a  campaign  speech  by  the 
nominee  of  the  party,  this  is  a  report 
on  the  state  of  the  Union  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 

Now,  only  one  person  serves  as  Presi- 
dent at  a  time,  only  one  person  has 
won  the  election  to  be  President,  and 
under  our  system  that  President  bears 
a  tremendous  responsibility. 

I  believe  when  President  Bush  comes 
here  tonight,  he  is  going  to  outline  a 
fairly  broad,  sweeping  program.  He  is 
going  to  move  us  toward  what  I  regard 


as  a  necessary  revolution  to  replace 
the  welfare  state. 

He  is  going  to  suggest  in  education, 
in  health,  in  housing,  in  the  economy, 
in  a  variety  of  areas,  very  substantial 
changes.  And  I  think  it  is  fascinating 
and  I  wish  I  had  had  a  chance  to  have 
a  dialogue  with  our  friends  on  the 
Democratic  leadership  because  the 
question  for  the  last  3  months  has 
been,  "Does  President  Bush  have  a  pro- 
gram?" 

Now,  based  on  the  briefings  I  have 
been  through,  I  am  confident  that,  at 
the  end  of  the  State  of  the  Union  to- 
night, that  question  will  be  answered; 
the  President  will  have  outlined  a  pro- 
gram. He  will  have  shown  where  we 
need  to  go  to  get  out  of  the  recession, 
he  will  have  shown  where  we  need  to  go 
to  change  education  dramatically  so 
that  our  children  can  compete  with 
Germany  and  Japan. 

He  will  have  shown  us  major  changes 
in  health  to  move  toward  a  better  sys- 
tem, accessible  to  everyone. 

I  believe  by  10  o'clock  tonight  we  will 
know  that  President  Bush  has  a  pro- 
gram. Then  a  new  question  will 
emerge.  After  3  months  of  our  good 
friends  on  the  Democratic  Party  relax- 
ing and  throwing  pot  shots  at  the 
President,  saying,  "Well,  When  is  he 
going  to  act?  When  is  he  going  to  act? 
What  is  he  going  to  be  for?",  will  be 
over. 

Now,  as  of  10  o'clock  tonight  the 
question  will  be,  "What  are  the  Demo- 
crats who  control  Congress  going  to  do 
about  the  President's  program?  Are 
they  going  to  put  the  country  first? 
And  help  pass  a  progrram?  Help  get  the 
economy  out  of  recession?  Help  create 
jobs?  Move  rapidly?" 

Or,  are  they  in  fact  going  to  listen  to 
their  campaign  strategists  and  try  to 
insure  that  we  stay  in  recession  as  long 
as  possible  so  the  Democratic  can- 
didates have  a  better  chance  this  fall? 

I  think  what  we  should  look  for  is 
not  some  kind  of  dumb,  simpleminded 
confrontation.  The  Democrats  are  not 
going  to  run  out  and  say,  "Oh,  well, 
let's  not  p£iss  anything."  They  are 
going  to  say  something  very  different. 

They  are  going  to  say,  "You  know  we 
would  like  to  do  it  soon,  but  we  have  to 
think  about  it.  We  have  to  study  it.  We 
have  to  amend  it." 

Or,  "Maybe  we  can't  quite  pass  it  in 
the  form  it  is  to  be  sigrned,  maybe  we 
will  have  to  make  sure  it  gets  vetoed." 

It  will  be  kind  of  like  quicksand, 
"Just  won't  quite  get  passed,  won't 
quite  get  to  the  floor,  won't  quite  ever 
become  law." 

Gee,  if  we  are  sitting  around  here  in 
July  or  August  and  lots  of  people  are 
unemployed  and  the  economy  still  has 
not  recovered,  then  the  Democrats  may 
go  to  their  convention  in  New  York 
City  and  they  will  blame — who?  They 
will  blame  George  Bush.  They  will  say 
the  President  "hasn't  done  anything." 

But  I  do  not  think  the  country  is 
that  foolish,  I  do  not  think  the  country 
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is  that  unsophisticated.  I  think  the 
country,  partly,  frankly,  because  of  C- 
SPAN,  has  a  tremendous  capacity  to 
watch  this  building,  and  the  country  is 
very  good  at  going  to  bottom  lines. 

Please  do  not  tell  me  what  sub- 
committee it  is  in,  do  not  tell  me  that 
you  have  held  37  hours  of  hearings,  do 
not  tell  me  you  are  going  to  get  around 
to  it  someday.  Have  you  passed  a  sign- 
able  program? 

Now,  I  hope  the  President  is  going  to 
give  a  very  short  time  limit  for  passing 
a  prograjn  to  get  out  of  the  recession, 
to  create  jobs  and  to  put  Americans 
back  to  work.  I  hope  he  is  going  to  give 
a  30-day,  45-day  at  the  most,  deadline. 

First  of  all  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee and  the  House  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  have  had  hearings.  I 
testified  at  one  myself  in  December, 
and  I  know  the  majority  leader  did. 

So  we  have  had  hours  of  "hearings,  we 
have  had  witnesses,  we  have  had  a  time 
for  talking  about  what  to  do. 

Tonight  the  President  is  going  to 
propose  something.  I  would  think  that 
by  next  week  the  Committee  on  Ways 
Means  could  be  in  a  markup;  we  could 
pass  a  bill  possibly  by  the  end  of  next 
week,  certainly  by  the  beginning  of  the 
following  week.  I  would  think  that  the 
Senate  could  then  take  it  up.  I  would 
hope  that  we  would  in  fact  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  pass  a  final  bill  to  be  sent  to 
the  President  to  be  signed  by  him  to 
create  jobs,  to  increase  the  speed  and 
the  recovery  of  the  American  economy, 
certainly  by  the  end  of  February,  so 
that  Americans  could  go  back  to  work. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  understand 
where  we  are  at  in  that  sense,  because 
we  are  going  to  pass  an  unemployment 
extension,  and  I  support  that.  We  are 
going  to  continue  to  help  people  who 
do  not  have  a  job.  But  if  we  give  them 
13  more  weeks,  does  that  not  mean 
that  Congress  had  better  act  in  that 
timeframe  to  insure  that  when  their 
unemployment  once  again  runs  out, 
that  we  are  in  a  position  that  they  ac- 
tually can  get  a  job  rather  than  come 
back  and  say,  "Now  let's  extend  it 
again"? 

You  may  think  I  am  making  some- 
thing up.  But  let  me  suggest  this:  I  ini- 
tially introduced,  along  with  Senator 
Phil  Gramm,  the  Economic  Growth  Act 
in  July  of  last  year.  The  very  first  time 
that  an  unemployment  bill  came  up  on 
the  House  floor,  I  tried  to  amend  that 
unemployment  bill,  to  add  to  it  an  Eco- 
nomic Growth  Act  to  create  jobs.  We 
had  estimates  from  private  economists 
that  our  bill  would  have  created  some- 
where between  1  million  and  2  million 
new  jobs. 

We  said  at  that  time,  In  August,  be- 
fore the  recess,  we  said  if  all  you  do  is 
extend  unemployment  and  you  do  not 
pass  the  kind  of  tax  cuts  that  are  nec- 
essary to  create  jobs,  we  are  going  to 
be  right  back  here  ending  up  in  a  situa- 
tion where  we  have  to  extend  unem- 
ployment again. 
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That  it  not  what  people  want.  Most 
people  I  have  talked  to  who  are  unem- 
ployed, they  may  need  a  Government 
check  to  keep  their  house,  they  may 
need  a  Government  check  to  feed  their 
family,  but  what  they  want  is  a  job. 

What  they  want  is  an  opportunity  to 
work.  They  want  to  get  off  unemploy- 
ment by  getting  a  job  in  a  recovery  so 
that  the  economy  is  growing  again. 

Five  times  between  July  and  Novem- 
ber we  tried  to  bring  to  the  floor  an 
economic  growth  bill  to  create  jobs. 
Five  times  the  Democratic  leadership 
blocked  us. 

We  went  to  the  Committee  on  Rules, 
we  tried  to  amend  the  rule.  We  tried  to 
offer  a  motion  to  recommit.  We  did  all 
of  the  parliamentary  maneuvers  which 
were  possible  for  the  minority  party  to 
try  to  bring  to  the  floor  a  jobs  bill. 

The  last  time  was  the  last  weekend 
we  were  in  session.  The  entire  House 
Republican  Party  strongly  supported  a 
jobs  bill.  We  were  blocked  by  the 
Democrats. 

Now,  the  question,  starting  tonight, 
is  going  to  be  very  simple:  The  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  in  response 
to  the  recession,  is  going  to  propose  a 
series  of  steps  that  will  create  jobs, 
that  will  put  people  back  to  work,  that 
will  speed  up  the  economy,  and  he  is 
going  to  propose  that  the  Congress 
move  quickly. 

Now,  my  guess  is,  on  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle  there  is  a  grave  danger  their 
first  act  is  going  to  be  to  leave;  after 
all,  there  is  a  February  break  coming 
up.  We  will  have  been  here  for  2  weeks, 
"cannot  stay  around  too  long,  might 
get  exhausted,  let  us  go  home." 

I  would  say  at  least  for  this  particu- 
lar Member  I  would  oppose  having  a  re- 
cess in  February  unless  we  have  a  com- 
mitment to  pass  a  Jobs  and  Economic 
Growth  Act  before  the  end  of  the 
month. 

I  would  not  want  to  leave  here  at  the 
beginning  of  February,  having  only 
been  in  session  a  few  days,  if  we  do  not 
have  an  absolute  public  commitment 
in  both  the  House  and  the  Senate  by 
the  Democratic  leadership  to  pass  a 
jobs  bill. 

But  let  us  look  at  what  is  apparently 
on  the  schedule.  From  what  I  have  seen 
so  far,  there  is  no  current  proposal  to 
bring  up  a  jobs  bill  for  markup  next 
week  in  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  or  to  bring  it  to  the  floor. 

Instead,  the  major  item  we  have 
heard  so  far  from  the  Democratic  lead- 
ership for  next  week  is  a  special  com- 
mittee to  investigate  the  so-called  Oc- 
tober surprise  question,  but  to  inves- 
tigate it  only  in  the  narrowest  and 
most  partisan  way. 
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Let  me  explain  briefly.  At  the  time 
when  the  House  ought  to  be  focused  on 
creating  jobs,  at  a  time  when  the 
House  ought  to  be  focused  on  cutting 
spending,   apparently   the   Democratic 


leadership  will  come  to  the  House  next 
week  to  suggest  spending  between  1 
and  2  million  additional  dollars  to  set 
up  a  select  committee  to  investigate 
the  question  of  whether  or  not  Jimmy 
Carter  lost  the  election  in  1980  because 
of  some  deal  with  Iran  by  Ronald 
Reagan. 

Now  forget  the  fact  that  every  public 
figure  who  has  ever  been  involved  has 
said  flatly  that  it  is  not  true,  that  it  is 
all  phony;  forget  the  fact  that  we  are 
talking  about  11  years  ago  in  an  elec- 
tion which  I  thought  President  Carter 
lost  in  large  part  because  we  had  23- 
percent  interest  rates,  13-percent  infla- 
tion, and  an  economy  that  was  disinte- 
grating. Forget  all  that. 

This  particular  committee  has  two 
peculiar  aspects.  First,  it  has  been  nar- 
rowly drawn,  only  to  look  at  the 
Reagan  campaign  and  not  to  look  at 
the  Carter  administration,  even  though 
every  outside  expert  has  said,  "You 
cannot  understand  the  dynamics  of  1980 
without  looking  at  the  diplomacy  of 
the  Carter  administration."  Well,  the 
Democrats  are  literally  going  to  spend 
S2  million,  sort  of  a  gift  by  the  tax- 
payers against  their  wishes,  give  that 
to  the  Democratic  National  Coomiittee 
to  investigate  only  the  Reagan  cam- 
paign and  specifically  exclude  the 
Carter  administration. 

Second,  this  money  is  apparently 
coming  from  some  kind  of  contingency 
fund  which  the  Speaker  apparently 
controls,  which  is  large  enough,  spend- 
ing a  million  to  2  million  out  of  it,  and 
yet  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  it  has 
never  been  audited.  No  one  on  my  side 
of  the  aisle  seems  to  know  how  much 
money  is  in  it,  and  it  is  apparently  just 
a  political  fund  sitting  there  to  be  used 
to  pay  for  things. 

Now  I  would  suggest,  if  we  have  $2. 
$5.  $10.  S15.  $20  million  stashed  away 
somewhere  in  the  Capitol,  that  it 
would  be  better  off  to  give  that  back  to 
the  Treasury  as  a  part  of  reducing  the 
deficit.  But  I  think  it  tells  us  some- 
thing about  the  mindset  of  the  Demo- 
cratic leadership. 

The  very  first  week  after  the  State  of 
the  Union,  all  we  have  heard  so  far  is 
not  an  effort  to  create  jobs  and  get  out 
of  the  recession,  but  rather  it  is  an  ef- 
fort to  be  very  narrowly  partisan  and 
to  spend  $1  to  $2  million  of  the  tax- 
payers' money  on  what  most  people 
would  regard  as  wasteful  Government 
spending. 

Let  me  go  one  step  further.  I  believe 
that  we  have  to  recognize  in  terms  of 
foreign  trade,  which  is  a  topic  my 
friends  in  the  Democratic  Party  were 
talking  about  a  while  ago,  that  there 
are  two  truths:  First,  Japan's  door  is 
too  closed,  and  we  should  kick  it  in; 
and,  second,  some  United  States  com- 
panies simply  do  not  compete  very 
hard,  and  they  have  got  to  be  a  lot  bet- 
ter at  competing.  Both  are  true. 

I  would  suggest  that  the  President's 
proposals  tonight  will  almost  certainly 
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inclui  e  some  tax  cuts  which  will  In- 
creas  the  ability  of  American  business 
to  bu; '  new  equipment,  to  be  more  com- 
petiti  ie,  to  be  better  at  being  in  the 
world  market,  to  export  more,  and  to 
creat  i  more  American  jobs  selling  to 
foreif  ners,  and  what  I  would  suggest  is 
that,  if  our  friends  from  the  Demo- 
crati(  Party  truly  want  to  be  more 
comp  stitive  in  the  world  market,  that 
they  will  have  a  chance  tonight  to  do 
in  fa<  t  precisely  that  by  helping  pass 
the  1  resident's  program  to  give  our 
manu  !acturers  a  chance  to  move  to- 
wards more  modern  equipment,  newer 
factoi  ies,  and  a  better  ability  to  com- 
pete. 

Butjthat  requires  passing  the  bill.  It 
requii  es  bringing  to  the  floor  some- 
thing which  the  President  would  sign. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  g(  ntleman  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
DORG  iN] 
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DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  from 

a  [Mr.  Gingrich]  for  yielding  to 


Speaker,     as     the     gentleman 

,  this  is  a  fresh  start  to  the  sec- 

!  ession   of  this  Congress,   and   I 

gentleman  from  Georgia  is  in 

setting  up  Congress  again  for 

.  The  suggestion  somehow  is  al- 

Blame  Congress  first. 

,  and  I  think  the  gentleman 

hope,  that  this  would  be  a  new 

i,nd  a  new  approach.  I  think  the 

people  are   sick   of  all   the 

They  want  us  to  join  hands 

nfront  the  very  serious  problems 

this  country.  I  do  not  want  the 

to  fail,  and  I  do  not  want  the 

to  fail.  I  would  like  to  see  us 

fresh  start  and  do  some  things 

but    the    gentleman's   com- 

presuppose  that  Congress  is  at 

and  Congress  will  be  at  fault,  and 

will  fail, 
interesting  that  I  hear  the  gen- 
discussing  this  economic  prob- 
one  problem.  I  view  it  as  two 
not    necessarily    unrelated, 
n4netheless  two  problems. 

first  is  a  business  cycle  that  is  in 

rather  than  expansion,  and 

question  is:  How  can  we  jumpstart 

Tiat  is  the  lexicon  that  is  used. 

we  jumpstart  the  economy  to 

growth  in  the  short  term? 

the  issue  is  not  between  now  and 

election.  We  are  going  to  see 

.  The  business  cycle  is  a  con- 

and  expansion  cycle.  The  ques- 

not  the  next  election.  The  ques- 

the  next  decade  for  this  coun- 

)^hen  will  we  and  what  will  we  do 

de'  elop  policies  to  put  this  country 

tri  ck  for  the  next  decade  to  be  able 

cor  ipete  successfully? 

rejpect  the  notion  that  we  need  to 

so  nothing.  And  I  hope  that  most  of 

1  extend  our  hand  of  cooperation 

the  President  to  try  to  create 

the  short  term.  But  I  think  by 

more  imijortant  question  facing 
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this  country  and  its  future  is:  What 
will  we  do  as  Americans  to  put  our- 
selves back  on  track  to  be  able  to  com- 
pete in  the  next  decade  and  the  next 
two  decades  with  shrewd,  tough,  snuirt 
international  competitors? 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Gingrich)  has  not 
discussed  that  tonight.  He  is  talking 
mostly  about  what  we  will  do  in  the 
next  30  days. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
given  a  series  of  speeches  in  what  I  call 
the  necessary  revolution,  replacing  the 
welfare  state  in  order  to  be  competi- 
tive. I  will  be  glad  to  talk  about  long- 
term  change.  I  was  simply  making  the 
point  that  one  of  the  building  blocks  to 
long-term  change  is  going  to  be  to  pass 
an  economic  growth  program. 

The  gentleman  from  North  Dakota 
[Mr.  DORGAN]  is  on  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means.  I  believe  they  passed 
out  today  the  unemployment  proposal. 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  The 
gentleman  is  correct. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  It  was  done  In  1  day. 
We  were  able  to  get  together  on  a  bi- 
partisan basis.  I  am  supportive  of  that, 
as  is  the  gentleman  from  Dlinois  [Mr. 
Michel].  I  think  it  is  called  the  Ros- 
tenkowski-Michel  bill. 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  The 
gentleman  is  correct. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  So,  it  is  bipartisan. 

I  am  simply  suggesting  that  on  our 
side  all  we  have  heard  for  next  week  is, 
and  I  am  not  trying  to  be  negative,  I 
am  just  reporting.  All  I  have  heard  for 
next  week  is  an  extraordinarily  par- 
tisan decision  on  scheduling  to  bring  in 
a  very  one-sided  investigatory  commit- 
tee, and  then,  second.  I  have  heard  no 
report  yet,  no  signs,  no  signals,  that 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  means  will 
be  called  into  markup.  I  have  heard  no 
reports  yet  that  Senator  Mitchell  is 
going  to  agree  to  bring  up  anything  in 
the  other  body,  and  all  I  am  saying  is, 
given  the  track  record  of  the  last  3 
years,  it  is  time  to  suggest,  and  I  hope 
Congress  does  not  fail.  I  would  love 
nothing  better  than  to  have  the  Speak- 
er call  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Michel]  and  say,  "Hey,  let's  have  a 
scheduling  conference.  Let's  get  it  out 
in  the  open,  and  let's  set  a  commit- 
ment that  we  will  pass  a  bill  by  March 
1,"  and  my  colleagues  will  hear  me 
come  to  the  floor,  and  I  will  praise  the 
Democratic  leadership  for  that  com- 
mitment, and  I  will  be  delighted  to  be 
able  to  get  a  bill  through  the  Congress 
and  to  the  President. 

But  the  gentleman  from  North  Da- 
kota [Mr.  DoRGAN]  and  I  both  know, 
and  he  is  much  more  of  an  expert  on 
taxes  than  I  am  because  he  serves  on 
the  Joint  Conunittee  on  Taxation,  but 
there  is  not  going  to  be  anything  new 
offered  tonight  which  will  require  60 
hours  of  hearings. 

I  mean  we  all  know  all  the  basic  pro- 
visions, and  we  know  where  his  party 
stands,  and  we  know  where  my  party 


stands,  and  we  will  find  out  where  the 
country  stands,  and  we  could  easily 
mark  up  next  week,  and  come  to  the 
floor  the  week  after,  and,  if  we  had  a 
fair  rule,  and  either  have  a  bipartisan 
bill,  which  is  unlikely,  but  possible,  or 
have  a  bill  offered  by  the  liberals,  and 
have  a  bill  offered  by  the  conservative 
coalition,  and  see  who  wins.  But  get  it 
out  in  the  open,  and  then  send  the  bill 
to  the  other  body,  have  some  kind  of 
time  limit  agreed  to  in  the  Senate,  and 
get  it  back  here  by  the  last  week  of 
February,  and  by  March  1  have  some- 
thing passed. 

Now  my  guess  is  that  confidence  in 
the  consumer— the  Michigan  survey 
that  is  so  famous— that  confidence 
would  skyrocket,  that  the  business 
community  would  begin  to  make  in- 
vestments if  they  got  that  kind  of  pub- 
lic commitment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  E>ORGAN]. 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  my  sense  is  that  the  fear  deep 
in  the  gut  of  most  Americans  is  that 
this  country  is  seriously  off  track.  I  am 
not  talking  about  for  February  and 
March.  I  am  talking  about  in  the  long 
term. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  agree  with  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  And 
that  Washington  is  full  of  a  bunch  of 
windbags  that  by  and  large  do  not  want 
to  do  much  about  it.  They  live  in  the 
White  House  and  in  Congress,  but  the 
people  do  not  have  confldence  that  the 
fundamental  problems  are  problems  we 
are  going  to  confront. 

We  talk  about  trade.  As  the  gen- 
tleman knows,  it  is  true  that  our 
friend,  George  Will,  wrote  a  piece  in 
the  Washington  Post  called 
Xenophobes,  the  Protectionists,  the 
Blaming-Japan-First  Crowd.  Well, 
there  is  just  as  big  a  crowd  around  here 
that  is  the  blame-America-first  crowd. 
How  can  we  compete  in  markets  that 
we  cannot  reach?  How  can  we  sell  a 
product  in  a  market  that  is  closed  to 
us? 

So,  there  are  a  whole  series  of  things 
we  have  got  to  do  to  put  the  country 
back  on  track. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Sure. 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Yes, 
we  have  got  to  build  the  best  products 
in  the  world.  But,  if  we  cannot  get 
them  into  other  markets  will  not  be 
able  to  sell  them  or  compete. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  agree  with  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  So, 
we  have  got  to  do  a  whole  range  of 
those  kinds  of  things  in  order  to  put 
the  country  back  on  track.  We  have 
got  a  crushing,  crippling  Federal  debt 
that  is  mortgaging  the  future  of  every- 
body in  this  country,  and  the  American 
people,  I  think,  deep  down  inside  be- 
lieve that  is  the  kind  of  problem  that 
will  prevent  this  country  from  realiz- 
ing its  potential. 
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The  question  for  the  President  and 
for  this  Congress  is  this:  When  will  you 
look  it  in  the  eye  and  do  something 
about  it?  When  we  decide  to  do  that 
and  exhibit  all  the  pain  and  agony  of 
doing  it.  then  I  think  you  will  see  con- 
fidence in  this  country  soar. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Let  me  take  that  ex- 
ample. My  guess  is— and  maybe  we  can 
actually  work  out  something  that  is  bi- 
partisan here— my  guess  is  that  on  our 
side  of  the  aisle  there  will  be  a  tremen- 
dous willingness  to  take  the  cuts  in  de- 
fense which  are  coming,  and  I  believe 
that  tonight  the  President  is  going  to 
announce  much  larger  in  cuts  in  de- 
fense spending  than  we  would  have  ex- 
pected 2  months  ago,  and  on  our  side  of 
the  aisle,  the  Republican  side  of  the 
aisle,  you  would  find  tremendous  will- 
ingness to  agree  that  those  cuts  should 
either  be  applied  to  the  deficit  or 
should  go  back  to  the  American  people 
as  tax  cuts.  And  I  think  you  could  even 
work  out  a  compromise  on  our  side 
where  we  could  get  a  bipartisan  agree- 
ment to  apply  them  only  to  the  deficit. 

But  I  can  report  to  you  from  the 
newspaper  reports  that  a  number  of 
Democrats  have  already  stepped  up  and 
said,  "No,  no,  we  can't  lower  the  deficit 
when  we  cut  defense.  We  have  got  to 
shift  it  to  the  welfare  side,  we  have  got 
to  spend  more  money  through  govern- 
ment." 

I  would  be  delighted  to  have  a  bipar- 
tisan coalition  pledging  that  when  we 
cut  defense,  it  will  not  go  to  the  wel- 
fare state.  But  do  you  think,  realisti- 
cally, the  Democrats  would  tolerate 
that? 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Real- 
istically we  are  a  lot  better  off,  instead 
of  speaking  to  an  empty  room,  to  try 
to  figure  out  how  we  can  develop  a  bi- 
partisan coalition  to  reduce  the  deficit 
and  do  what  is  necessary  to  improve 
the  country.  But  I  happen  to  have  my 
own  strong  feelings  about  how  we  re- 
duce defense  spending  and  use  that 
money.  I  think  a  major  part  of  it  ought 
to  go  to  deficit  reduction  because  I 
think  the  deficit  is  the  crippling  im- 
pediment that  limits  all  of  our  futures. 
Unless  and  until  we  look  that  squarely 
in  the  eye,  the  American  people  are  not 
going  to  have  any  confidence  that  this 
country  can  realize  its  potential. 

The  reason  I  stood  up  is  that  I  think 
that  Members  have  gone  back  home  to 
their  districts.  Republicans  and  Demo- 
crats, and  they  have  heard  sobering 
views  of  how  people  see  this  town,  the 
President,  and  the  Congress,  and  real- 
ize the  people  want  something  dif- 
ferent. They  do  not  want  business  as 
usual  any  more;  they  want  this  Con- 
gress to  take  some  bold  action  to  deal 
with  fiscal  policy  and  with  this  coun- 
try's problems. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  agree. 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  And 
until  and  unless  we  demonstrate  we  are 
going  to  do  that,  they  are  not  going  to 
have  confldence  in  the  future. 


Mr.  GINGRICH.  But  does  that  not  in- 
evitably mean  that  we  have  to  cut 
wasteful  Government  spending? 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Yes, 
absolutely.  But  again  let  me  state  the 
reason  I  stood  up.  You  and  I,  Mr.  Ging- 
rich, have  had  this  discussion  off  and 
on  for  a  decade.  As  I  listen  to  you,  it  is 
business  as  usual,  and  it  is  this:  "You 
Democrats,  you're  the  big  problem.  I 
anticipate  you're  going  to  be  the  prob- 
lem in  the  future  and  you  certainly 
have  been  in  the  past.  That  is  my  mes- 
sage." 

My  point  is  that  that  is  not  the  way 
we  are  going  to  solve  any  problems,  be- 
cause you  need  Democrats  and  we  need 
Republicans  to  put  this  country  back 
on  track. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  What  would  you  say 
if  you  were  a  Republican  and  five  times 
last  year  you  tried  to  bring  an  eco- 
nomic growth  bill  to  the  floor  and  five 
times  the  Democratic  leadership 
stopped  you?  Is  it  not  fair  to  say, 
"Wait  a  second,  guys"? 

What  would  you  do  if  you  were  a  Re- 
publican and  you  wanted  to  schedule  a 
markup  in  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee next  week  on  the  President's 
proposals,  and  you  know  the  Demo- 
cratic leadership  does  not  want  to  do 
it? 

All  I  am  saying  is  that  the  Demo- 
crats who  have  controlled  the  House 
since  1954.  have  an  obligation  either  to 
work  with  us  and  be  bipartisan  or  to  be 
prepared  to  have  us  come  out  here  and 
suggest  they  are  not  doing  their  job.  I 
would  much  rather  be  bipartisan,  but  I 
have  not  seen  a  single  step  of  that 
kind,  other  than  the  unemployment 
bill  today,  which  I  think  is  a  good  sign, 
and  I  am  supportive  of  it.  I  have  en- 
couraged Congressman  Michel  to  co- 
sponsor  it.  I  said,  "I  will  help  to  get  it 
through  the  Congress  as  fast  as  pos- 
sible." I  am  eager  to  see  us  pass  that 
on  a  bipartisan  basis. 

And  if  your  leadership  wanted  to 
come  over  and  say,  "Let's  have  a  bipar- 
tisan effort  to  cut  spending,"  I  would 
be  willing  to  do  it.  If  they  came  over 
and  said.  "Let's  have  a  bipartisan 
schedule  to  pass  an  economic  growth 
act,"  I  would  be  willing  to  do  it. 

My  only  reason  for  citing  the  Demo- 
cratic leadership  is  that  my  experience 
in  the  first  session  of  this  Congress  was 
that  they  were  very  partisan  in  their 
scheduling,  that  they  refused  to  pass 
an  economic  growth  program,  and  that 
they  were  not  willing  to  allow  us  to 
have  a  chance  to  bring  ideas  to  the 
floor  that  we  think  the  American  peo- 
ple want.  I  will  be  glad  to  talk  about 
one  or  two  very  long-term  ideas  with 
you,  and  if  you  can  help  us  get  your 
leadership  to  schedule  them,  I  think 
you  would  find  that  my  side  is  very 
willing  to  be  bipartisan  this  year. 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Let 
me  just  say  this  in  fairness  to  the  lead- 
ership: They  certainly  can  speak  for 
themselves,  but  you  know  that  what 


was  attempted  at  the  end  of  the  last 
session  would  not  have  met  any  test 
that  you  would  expect  it  to  meet,  to 
come  up  with  a  series  of  very  signifi- 
cant proposals  that  were  not  even  re- 
duced to  writing  and  then  suggest  that 
they  have  got  to  be  scheduled  for  floor 
action  in  24  or  48  hours.  The  fact  is  you 
would  not  have  sat  by.  You  would  have 
exhibited  a  persecution  complex  here 
on  that  kind  of  an  issue. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Wait  a  second.  Sen- 
ator Gramm  and  I  initially  introduced 
the  Economic  Growth  Act  in  July.  It 
was  scored  by  Treasury  as  being  budget 
neutral,  and  Treasury  and  the  Bush  ad- 
ministration were  willing  to  support  it. 
The  President  supported  it  in  the  Sen- 
ate in  September,  and  we  were  very 
prepared  to  bring  it  up.  Senator  Gramm 
got  39  votes  in  the  Senate  because  he 
did  get  it  to  the  floor.  That  was  a  bill 
that  was  around  for  5  months,  and  it 
was  scored  by  Treasury. 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  How 
was  it  scored  by  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  and  the  Joint  Tax  Com- 
mittee? 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  The  Joint  Tax  Com- 
mittee is  a  joke.  They  have  no  concept 
about  the  American  economy. 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  DakoU.  How 
was  it  scored  by  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office? 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  do  not  think  it  was 
scored  by  them.  In  fact,  by  the  way,  on 
the  House  Republican  proposal  in  the 
last  2  weeks  or  the  last  week  of  the  ses- 
sion, the  Joint  Tax  Committee — and  I 
thought  this  was  totally  outrageous 
propaganda — the  Joint  Tax  Committee 
said,  "Of  the  13  provisions  you  have,  we 
cannot  score  11  of  them.  We  do  not 
have  a  model  which  explains  them." 
Therefore,  everything  that  was  said  on 
the  floor  by  Democrats  citing  the  Joint 
Tax  Committee  was  2  out  of  the  11  pro- 
visions. 

On  the  Gramm-Gingrich  bill,  we  went 
to  Treasury,  and  we  spent  4  months 
writing  the  bill.  It  was  scored  by  ex- 
perts, and  I  would  point  out  that  I  be- 
lieve it  is  correct  to  say  that  the  bill 
which  came  out  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  today  uses  OMB  scoring, 
and  the  last  unemployment  bill  used 
OMB  scoring.  And  if  you  use  0MB- 
Treasury  scoring,  the  Gramm-Gingrich 
bill  was  budget  neutral  and  in  fact  paid 
for  itself. 

That  bill  could  have  been  brought  up. 
I  am  not  saying  you  ought  to  vote  for 
it  and  you  ought  to  pass  it.  I  am  just 
saying  that  in  simple  decency,  in  the 
name  of  bipartisanship,  you  at  least 
ought  to  bring  it  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Let 
me  just  make  this  observation:  The 
hood  ornament  on  your  proposal  has 
been — and  is  always — a  capital  gains 
cut.  believing  that  the  engine  of  eco- 
nomic progress  is  to  give  the  rich  a  lit- 
tle something  and  somehow  the  rest 
will  be  better  off.  The  fact  is  that  you 
know  and  I  know  that  the  proposals  as 
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GINGRICH.   And   it   passed   the 
DORGAN   of  North   Dakota.    It 


the    Senate 
deliberately 


GINGRICH.  I  am  just  pointing 
t  to  you. 
DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  That 

democratic  process. 
GINGRICH.  It  was  the  demo- 
process  in  the  sense  that  stran- 
gulatibn  in  the  Senate  is  legitimate  if 
c^n  get  away  with  it.  But  the  fact 
in  a  democratic  process  the 
elected  by  all  the  people  fa- 
t,  264  Members  of  the  House  fa- 
it, a  majority  of  the  Senate  fa- 
it, and  it  was  procedurally  killed, 
exactly  why  I  am  standing  here 
this.  You  are  making  my  point, 
i^ason  I  am  standing  here,  if  I 
proceed  for  a  second,  and  saying 
to  make  the  case  that  when  the 
comes  in  tonight,  with  8.5 
unemployed,  during  a  reces- 
.nd  he  makes  a  set  of  proposals, 
perfectly  willing  for  Senator 
to  schedule  his  bill  and  the 
s;  I  am  perfectly  willing  for 
Foley  to  schedule  his  bill  and 
President's;  but  let  us  get  them  to 
Let  us  get  them  to  a  vote, 
k^ow  and  I  know  that  if  it  comes 
the  Senate,  it  is  going  to  pass, 
it  comes  up  ever  here,  my  bet  is 
is  going  to  pass  here. 
DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  I 
only  ask  this  of  you:  I  think  it  is 
all  of  us  to  take  a  deep  breath 
t  a  little  bit  before  we  get  the 
out  and  start  firing  ammuni- 
^ross  everybody's  bow.  This  is 
day  of  the  session.  This  coun- 
in  deep  trouble.  The  President  is 
to  come  here  tonight,  and  at 
am  going  to  listen  to  him  with 
mind.  I  hope  some  of  his  rec- 
some  of  which  I  have 
are  going  to  meet  with  my  ap- 
and  the  approval  of  a  broad  ma- 
Df  my  colleagues, 
t  seems  to  me  that  it  serves  no 
for  us  to  decide  that  we  are 
lack  in  business  as  usual  and  we 
kick  the  slats  out  of  every- 
somehow  we  will  have  a  big 
poll  tidal  fight. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  No,  I  am  not  for 
kicklr  g  the  slats  out  of  everybody.  I 
know  this  Is  very  hard  for  Democrats 
to  un(  erstand,  because  you  have  run 
the  He  use  for  5  years  longer  than  Cas- 
tro ha4  run  Cuba.  It  is  very  hard  for  us 
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to  appreciate  that,  being  in  the  minor- 
ity. 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  And 
it  is  very  hard  for  us  to  appreciate  your 
having  the  White  House.  You  have  had 
it  almost  a  quarter  of  a  century  except 
for  4  years. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Well,  we  had  4  years 
of  Jimmy  Carter,  and  we  thought  that 
was  enough. 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  That 
was  4  years,  yes,  but  you  have  had  it 
for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  But  let  me  explain 
the  difference  between  being  on  your 
side  of  the  plantation  and  being  on  our 
side  of  the  plantation.  You  are  saying 
this  is  the  first  day  of  the  session.  That 
is  right.  But  I  woke  up  as  the  Repub- 
lican whip,  and  what  do  I  learn?  I  learn 
that  there  is  a  multimillion  dollar  con- 
tingency fund  I  have  never  seen,  which 
has  never  been  audited,  and  which  we 
have  no  understanding  of,  and  I  learn 
that  we  are  spending  $5,000  or  $6,000  on 
elevators,  to  put  marble  floors  in  them, 
something  I  did  not  approve  and  Mr. 
Michel  did  not  approve,  and  nobody  on 
the  Republican  side  touched  that. 
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I  learned  that  next  week  you  are 
going  to  bring  up— not  you  person- 
ally— the  Democratic  leadership  has 
decided  without  consultation  they  are 
going  to  bring  up  an  October  surprise 
bill  written  narrowly  to  totally  favor 
the  Democrats,  basically  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Committee's  fishing 
expedition,  with  no  ability  to  look  into 
the  Carter  administration. 

Then  you  come  to  me  and  say,  "Now, 
let's  not  jump  the  gun." 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  DakoU.  You 
will  find  100  things  to  be  upset  about. 
You  always  have  and  probably  always 
will.  I  understand  that. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  If  we  were  doing  that 
to  you.  would  you  not  be  a  little  upset? 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  I  am 
telling  you  the  White  House  does  it  to 
us  every  day,  all  the  time.  I  can  cite 
chapter  and  verse. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  The  White  House  has 
no  unaudited  funds.  We  have  an  Intel- 
ligence Committee  which  audits  the 
White  House. 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  The 
only  point  I  make  tonight  is  we  in  Con- 
gress and  this  President  have  got  to 
find  a  way  to  work  together  to  put  the 
country  back  on  track.  If  we  fall  back 
into  the  same  wagon  run  of  partisan 
politics,  we  lose,  and  the  American 
people  lose. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  agree  with  you.  I 
am  saying  I  hope  in  the  next  day  or 
two  Speaker  FOLEY  and  Senator  Mitch- 
ell will  set  a  schedule  that  I  think  will 
be  good  for  America.  I  hope  they  tell  us 
publicly,  yes,  we  are  going  to  pass  a 
bill  by  March  1,  or  by  March  10.  That  is 
all  I  am  suggesting. 

I  think  every  American  has  a  reason- 
able   right    to    say    to    the   Congress, 


"Don't  take  a  break  in  February.  Don't 
go  wandering  off  until  you  have  de- 
cided how  you  are  going  to  help  the 
economy." 

We  left  here  In  November  without 
passing  a  bill  to  help  the  economy.  We 
saw  the  economy  not  recover.  We  saw 
unemployed  citizens  with  an  additional 
3  months  of  being  in  pain,  losing 
money,  in  some  cases  losing  their 
home. 

Then  we  return  and  we  are  now  in  a 
situation  where  I  have  seen  in  news- 
papers suggestions  that  the  Democrats 
might  get  around  to  passing  a  bill  in 
July. 

Now,  that  is  crazy.  You  cannot  go  to 
the  unemployed  people  of  America,  to 
those  Americans  who  are  worried,  and 
say  to  them,  "The  President  is  going  to 
give  you  an  address  on  January  28,  and 
maybe  we  will  get  it  passed  by  July." 
And  this  is  an  emergency? 

I  think  we  owe  it  to  unemployed 
Americans,  we  owe  it  to  the  American 
business  community,  we  owe  it  to 
those  who  create  jobs,  to  pass  an  Eco- 
nomic Growth  Act  within  the  next  30 
days. 

I  think  Congress  ought  to  announce 
publicly  the  schedule.  We  ought  to 
know  what  dates  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  will  mark  up  in  the 
House.  We  ought  to  know  what  date  it 
is  going  to  come  to  the  floor  of  the 
House.  We  ought  to  know  what  date 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee  will 
mark  up  and  what  date  it  will  come  to 
the  floor  of  the  Senate.  We  ought  to 
know  what  the  target  is  for  the  con- 
ference committee  to  report  out  a  bill 
and  send  it  to  the  President. 

Hopefully,  particularly  as  my  friend 
from  North  Dakota  said  if  we  can  work 
together  in  a  bipartisan  manner,  work 
and  try  to  solve  this  particular  prob- 
lem in  such  a  way  that  we  could  all 
take  a  sense  of  pride  that  we  were  help- 
ing American  workers  and  helping  peo- 
ple get  off  of  unemployment  and  creat- 
ing an  opportunity  for  jobs  for  every- 
one. Hopefully  in  that  setting  we  could 
actually  have  a  very  positive  biparti- 
san effort  over  the  next  30  days,  and  I 
think  we  could  restore  confidence.  I 
would  like  nothing  better  than  to  see  a 
bipartisan  effort  that  would  truly  be 
helpful. 

My  friend  was  making  the  point  we 
have  to  deal  with  long-term  problems. 
I  think,  frankly,  cutting  wasteful  Gov- 
ernment spending  is  a  very  big  past  of 
long-term  problems. 

I  ran  into  an  article  in  Reader's  Di- 
gest this  month  that  is  so  astonishing 
that  I  wanted  to  share  it  as  an  example 
for  all  of  my  colleagues  in  the  Congress 
of  the  scale  of  problems  we  are  faced 
with. 

There  was  an  article  In  the  January 
Reader's  Digest  entitled  "How  Unions 
Stole  the  Big  Apple."  by  Rachel  Flick. 
The  subhead  is:  "Public  employee 
unions  have  brought  a  great  American 
city  to  its  knees.  Could  it  happen 
where  you  live?" 
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This  article,  which  I  am  going  to 
read  in  the  Record,  is  a  perfect  exam- 
ple of  the  kind  of  wasteful  Government 
spending  which  could  be  cut  out.  which 
would  actually  improve  public  service, 
improve  the  quality  of  life  in  our  big- 
gest cities,  save  money  for  the  tax- 
payer, lower  the  deficit,  and  make  us 
more  able  to  compete  in  the  world  mar- 
ket. 

Let  me  read  the  article,  "How  Unions 
Stole  the  Big  Apple."  by  Rachel  Flick. 
It  goes  as  follows: 

When  principal  Perry  Sandler  of  New  York 
City's  Intermediate  School  145  learned  that 
custodian  Al  DeCiantis  would  be  assigned  to 
his  school,  he  called  DeClantls'  former 
school.  The  other  principal  could  not  have 
been  happier  that  the  man  was  leaving. 
DeCiantis,  Sandler  would  find  out,  "goes  by 
the  contract" — the  four  words  that  strike 
dread  in  the  heart  of  every  New  York  public- 
school  principal. 

The  custodians'  work  rules — thanks  to 
Local  891  of  the  International  Union  of  Oper- 
ating Engineers— require  DeCiantis  to  sweep 
only  every  other  day  and  to  mop  only  three 
times  a  year.  Cafeteria  floors  must  be 
mopped  just  once  a  week,  even  though  the 
cafeteria  at  I.S.  145  handles  five  lunch  shifts 
a  day  and  serves  as  a  classroom  after  that.  In 
those  classes,  says  Sandler,  "the  kids  pretty 
much  learn  around  filth."  In  the  rest  of  the 
school,  squads  of  students  and  teachers  pick 
up  trash  the  custodian  won't. 

For  work  like  this.  New  York's  school 
custodians  average  $57,000  per  year. 

Let  me  stop  for  a  second  and  repeat 
that,  because  it  is  so  extraordinary. 
The  work  rules  for  New  York  City's 
public  schools  require  the  janitor  to 
sweep  every  other  day  and  to  mop 
three  times — not  a  week,  not  a  month, 
not  a  quarter— a  year.  Three  times  a 
year. 

For  sweeping  every  other  day,  for 
mopping  three  times  a  year,  they  are 
paid  $57,000  a  year. 

The  next  time  you  hear  a  big  city 
mayor  tell  you  they  haven't  raised 
taxes  enough  on  the  middle  class,  on 
hard-working  Americans,  the  next  time 
you  hear  big  city  mayors  ask  you  when 
is  the  Government  in  Washington 
going  to  send  us  more  money,  just  ask 
yourself,  do  you  want  your  taxes  raised 
to  subsidize  a  $57,000-a-year  janitor 
who  sweeps  every  other  day  and  mops 
three  times  a  year? 

Let  me  go  on. 

With  part-time  contracts  at  other  public 
schools,  some  boost  their  salaries  as  high  as 
$80,000  and  pad  them  with  taxpayer-sub- 
sidized equipment — from  weed-cutters  to 
Jeeps — that  after  five  years  is  theirs  to  keep. 

Custodians  are  not  the  only  New  York  City 
employees  whose  union-negotiated  contracts 
beggar  and  Infuriate  taxpayers.  By  1990, 
there  were  353,000  people,  from  police  officers 
to  teachers,  on  the  city  payroll.  Their  collec- 
tively bargained  labor  contracts  cost  the 
city  $13.3  billion  a  year.  That's  bigger  than 
the  budgets  of  47  states. 

By  May  1990,  a  $3.5-billion  budget  deficit 
threatened  the  city  with  bankruptcy.  Yet 
even  in  this  emergency,  public-employee 
unions  resisted  efficiencies,  refusing — In  the 
words  of  Teamster  leader  Barry  Felnsteln — 
"to  be  cowed  by  the  fiscal  crisis."  The  bot- 
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torn  line  as  one  city  manager  sees  it:  "The 
unions  have  a  stranglehold  on  New  York." 

How  have  public-employee  unions  brought 
one  of  America's  great  cities  to  its  knees? 

1.  Contracts  that  guarantee  bloat.  Accord- 
ing to  the  independent  Citizen  Budget  Com- 
mission, in  1989  New  York  was  forced  to  em- 
ploy nearly  40  percent  more  workers  per  cap- 
ita than  other  large  cities  to  do  the  same 
work. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  point.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Citizens  Budget  Commission, 
in  1989  the  city  of  New  York  had  40  per- 
cent more  workers  to  do  the  same  vol- 
ume of  work  as  other  major  cities.  For- 
get the  fact  that  the  other  major  cities 
are  not  very  efficient — that  is,  that  De- 
troit, Cleveland,  Philadelphia,  and 
Washington,  DC.  are  not  themselves 
very  efficient.  You  are  talking  about  40 
percent  more  workers  than  the  already 
inefficient  cities.  These  are  folks  who 
want  to  raise  our  taxes  to  ship  the 
money  to  New  York. 

Ten  years  ago.  for  example,  three  men  rode 
on  New  York  City's  garbage  trucks.  Two 
could  do  the  job,  and  eliminating  the  third 
would  save  $30  million  a  year.  But  the  Uni- 
formed Sanitatlonmen's  Association  was  op- 
posed. To  bring  the  union  around.  New  York 
made  a  deal  that  plagues  it  to  this  day. 

The  city  promised  to  kick  back  25  percent 
of  the  savings  from  two-man  trucks  to  the 
remaining  workers.  Today,  those  bonuses 
cost  taxpayers  $16.5  million  per  year.  And 
New  York  promised  that  it  would  reduce  the 
number  of  garbage  trucks  it  sent  out  each 
day  unless  the  union  agreed. 

In  1986.  New  York  added  recycling  trucks 
to  its  sanitation  force.  Because  the  union 
would  not  agree  to  the  number  of  regular 
trucks  being  cut  back,  many  sanitation 
routes  became  substantially  lighter  and 
briefer.  Today  many  $40.000-a-year  sanitation 
workers  finish  their  work  in  as  little  as  four 
hours  and  spend  the  rest  of  their  salaried  day 
lifting  weights  and  relaxing. 

Let  me  emphasize.  Reader's  Digest  is 
asserting  the  $40,000  a  year  sanitation 
workers  work  4  hours  a  day.  Now  why 
should  I  raise  taxes  on  a  $25,000  a  year 
worker  in  Georgia  in  order  to  subsidize 
a  $40,000  a  year  worker  who  is  working 
4  hours  a  day? 

Let  me  go  on. 

Maximum  time  off.  The  average  New  York 
City  employee  works  considerably  less  time 
than  his  private-sector  counterpart.  An 
entry-level  worker  gets  three  weeks  of  paid 
vacation  his  first  year  on  the  job.  That's  on 
top  of  12  days'  sick  leave  and  12  holidays. 
Most  private  sector  workers  get  only  seven 
to  nine  holidays.  After  15  years,  city  employ- 
ees get  a  total  of  51  days  off. 
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Yet  giving  every  employee  just  1  day 
off  costs  taxpayers  $4.2  million. 

New  York  City  teachei-s  have  even  more 
generous  schedules.  And  because  the  school 
year  is  short,  an  estimated  40  percent  have 
second  jobs. 

Alexander  Levy  began  teaching  English  In 
New  YWrk  City's  public  schools  in  1963.  His 
_salary  when  he  retired  this  year  was  $52,750. 
~Por  this  he  worked  180  days  a  year,  6  houi-s 
and  20  minutes  per  day,  including  lunch  and 
preparatory  periods.  This  schedule  left  him 
time  for  second  jobs  in  the  afternoons  and 
summers. 


In  1978  Levy  took  a  year's  sabbatical  to 
work  on  his  doctorate.  In  1983  he  took  a  sec- 
ond sabbatical  to  travel  the  country  develop- 
ing a  private  student  counseling  business 
that  he  ran  while  teaching.  Through  both 
sabbaticals,  the  city  continued  to  pay  Levy 
60  to  70  percent  of  his  salary. 

Levy  took  a  retirement  Incentive  that 
gave  him  pension  credit  for  3  more  years  of 
work  than  he  put  in.  As  a  retiree,  he  is  thus 
entitled  to  $40,800  a  year.  For  life.  He  is  55. 

3.  Resisting  discipline.  In  1989,  the  United 
Parcel  Service  complained  to  New  York 
City's  Department  of  Investigation  that  its 
trucks  were  getting  billed  for  parking  tick- 
ets they  never  received.  In  an  undercover  in- 
vestigation, the  DOI  observed  traffic  enforce- 
ment agents  writing  phantom  tickets  while 
they  loitered  in  restaurants  or  browsed 
through  luxury  stores. 

How  could  city  employees  have  Ignored 
their  duties  so  brazenly?  For  one  thing, 
those  in  charge  of  watching  the  traffic 
agents  are  members  of  the  same  union.  Not 
surprisingly,  investigators  found  that  the 
traffic  agents'  supervisors  made  "infrequent 
and  ineffectual  field  visits."  What's  more, 
even  to  reprimand  a  worker,  an  agency  must 
serve  him  with  written  charges.  The  em- 
ployee is  entitled  to  a  hearing,  to  reix-esenta- 
tlon  by  bis  union  or  a  lawyer  and  to  call  wit- 
nesses in  his  behalf. 

4.  Protecting  their  turf.  Unionized  city  em- 
ployees don't  just  object  to  private  competi- 
tion—they  fight  It.  Last  June  the  Astoria 
Pool,  a  public  swimming  pool  in  the  Borough 
of  Queens,  was  getting  a  badly  needed  coat  of 
paint  from  the  Mayor's  City  Volunteer 
Corps.  The  CVC  organizes  teenagers,  many  of 
them  school  dropouts,  to  work  on  city 
projects  for  carfare,  lunch  money  and  work 
experience. 

But  before  the  CVC  could  flnlsh  the  pool. 
Al  Carrozza,  president  of  Local  1969  of  the 
Civil  Service  Painters'  Union,  appeared  on 
the  scene  and  told  the  youths  that  the  work 
they  were  doing  was  dangerous  and  illegal. 
The  volunteers  "stopped  right  way,"  says 
John  Claffone,  Assistant  Commissioner  of 
the  Parks  Department.  The  job  then  had  to 
be  finished  by  unionized  employees. 

Unions  do  not  shy  from  strong-armed  tac- 
tics. Last  August,  the  New  York  City  Transit 
Authority  was  ordered  to  pay  $1  million  In 
damages  because  its  unionized  members  had 
harassed  a  private  van  service  that  competed 
with  public  transportation.  The  service's 
"crime":  vans  that  offered  bathrooms,  TVs 
and  phones,  carrying  800  commuters  a  day 
for  a  lower  fare  than  city  buses. 

5.  Illegal  strikes.  Walkouts  by  public  em- 
ployees are  unlawful,  but  they  happen  and 
are  so  disruptive  that  the  mere  threat  of  one 
can  frighten  city  officials  into  costly  conces- 
sions. 

On  August  13,  1990,  members  of  the  Correc- 
tions Officers  Benevolent  Association  went 
on  strike  and  blockaded  the  bridge  leading  to 
the  city's  9-jaiI  complex  on  Riker's  Island. 
The  union  blockade  snarled  traffic  for  miles 
and  trapped  health  and  corrections  officers 
on  duty  inside  the  jails.  On  its  second  day, 
inmates  and  guards  clashed,  and  blood  was 
shed. 

Mayor  Dinkins  was  furious  at  what  "sure 
in  blazes"  looked  like  a  violation  of  the  law 
against  strikes.  Nevertheless,  he  swiftly 
compromised  with  the  union,  and  the  walk- 
out and  blockade  ended.  Police  were  never 
called,  and  the  no-strike  law  was  never  in- 
voked. 

Other  unions  observed  this  outcome  with 
Interest.  Just  under  two  months  later,  on  Oc- 
tober 1.  the  teachers'  contract  was  due  to  ex- 
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plre.  1  tie  Mayor,  already  fearing  a  recession, 
had  pi  tdged  no-wa^e  Increases  above  1.5  per- 
cent, put  United  Federation  of  Teachers 
Sandra  Peldman  threatened  to 
Again  Dlnkins  yielded,  granting  the 
TFT  employees  a  5.5-percent  pay  hike. 
Ifinkens  found  it  impossible  to  deny  to 
ions  what  he  had  given  the  teachers. 
January  Dinkins  granted  the  Teamsters 
Dptrict  Council  37  a  wage  and  benefit 
5  percent  over  15  months. 

agreements    were    reached     with 

that  helped  elect  and  can  certainly 

defeat  the  Mayor.   "Mr.   Mayor.  labor 

In"  a  union  protester's  sign  warned 

outside  City  Hall  last  June.  "L^bor 

you  out." 

the  City  and  its  unions  strike  such 
,he  taxpayer  is  forced  to  pick  up  the 
year.  New  Yorkers  experienced  the 
single  year  tax  hike  in  City  history. 
1  lew  York  Governor  Mario  Cuomo,  a 
union  friend,  is  growing  impatient, 
in  The  New  York  Times,  Cuomo  pro- 
that  wage  hike  plans  for  public  em- 
would  come  out  of  the  hides  of  "poor 
wo^'kiflg  class  people." 

leaders  say   they  want  to  pay  for 

l^kes  by  raising  taxes  on  "the  rich." 

wealthiest  7  percent  already  pay  50 

of  the  City's  personal  income  taxes. 

New  York  Times  columnist  A.  M. 

warned  that  if  extorted  further. 

uent  would  flee   New  York,   taking 

t^able  dollars  with  them.  "Expecting 

go  on  paying  ever  more  to  live  in  a 

dangerous  city  that  gives  them  ever 

lot  boosterlsm,"  he  wrote.  "It's  arro- 
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York  taxpayers  may  finally  have 
their  limit.  "Put  succinctly."  says 
Proctor,  Executive  Director  of  the 
'inanclal  Control  Board,  "New  York's 
econon  y  cannot  generate  enough  tax  reve- 
nues t^  pay  for  its  current  mix  of  city  serv- 
ices 

26  slates,   the  District  of  Columbia  and 
thousa:  ids  of  localities  have  passed  collective 
bargalqlng  laws  enabling  their  employees  to 
5.  As  labor's  influence  in  the  private 
has  eroded,  it  has  thrown  its  money 
manpower   into   recruiting   public   em- 
By  1990,  36.5  percent  of  public  sector 
carried  union  cards,  compared  with 
percent  in  the  private  sector.  Since 
mfembership  in  public  employee  unions 
clifnbed  more  than  13  percent,  to  nearly 


American  cities.  New  York  among 
lave  learned  the  basic  difference  be- 
inionlzing  a  public  versus  a  private 
If  a  private  sector  manager  nego- 
I  oo  generous  a  contract  with  his  em- 
a  more  efficient  competitor  will  put 
of  business.  The  government  has  no 
and    public    employee    unions 
that— and  business  and  individual  tax- 
ire  stuck  with  the  tab. 
A  nerican  city  is  as  tightly  controlled 
V  nionized  workforce  as  New  York.  But 
erne  loyee  unions  gain  strength  in  other 
their  members'   political  clout  will 
them,  putting  those  cities  at  risk 
tragic  financial  decisions  New  York 
ma^e.  That's  why  many  forward-looking 
are  moving  to  transfer  a  broad 
public  services  to  private  contrac- 


<f 


cl  ty 
wi  ire 
hid 


cont  ractors 


of  82  cities  In  34  states  found  that 
had  privatized  something;  97  per- 

happy  they  had  done  so;  100  per- 
saved  money— an  average  of  about 
.;  and  45  percent  said  the  work  done 
was  better. 


Let  me  stop  for  a  second.  Of  those 
cities  that  privatized  work,  100  percent 
had  saved  money  on  the  privatized 
work  and  25  percent  was  the  average 
savings,  25  percent  less. 

If  my  choice  is  to  cut  Government 
spending  by  25  percent  for  the  same 
work  or  to  raise  taxes  by  25  percent,  I 
know  which  way  I  would  personally 
rather  go  and  that  is  to  cut  wasteful 
Government  spending.  Let  me  go  on 
quoting  from  the  article. 

Phoenix  privatized  trash  collection  as 
early  as  1978.  Its  own  sanitation  department 
bid  for  the  work  alongside  the  Independents. 
At  first,  the  department  lost  the  right  to  col- 
lect trash  In  fully  half  the  city.  But  by  1967 
It  had  beaten  the  contractors  at  the  effi- 
ciency game.  By  then,  the  city  had  saved 
S16.2  million. 

In  1989  Chicago  privatized  the  towing  of 
abandoned  cars.  As  a  result,  says  Mayor 
Richard  M.  Daley,  "A  service  that  cost  Chi- 
cago millions  has  netted  more  than  S1.2  mil- 
lion over  the  last  year."  In  1990  Daley 
privatized  parking  ticket  collections  and 
gained  taxpayers  12  million.  Chicago  has  also 
successfully  privatized  some  drug  abuse 
treatment  and  Janitorial  services. 

Last  July  Mayor  Dlnkins  suggested  for  the 
first  time  that  some  privatization  might 
make  sense  for  New  York  City.  The  Amer- 
ican Federation  of  State,  County  and  Munic- 
ipal Employees  promptly  attacked  the  Idea, 
but  the  battle  has  been  Joined.  If  real  reform 
emerges  from  the  fray,  the  city's  economic 
crisis  may  have  provided  a  valuable  lesson  to 
all  America. 

The  point  of  the  Reader's  Digest  arti- 
cle in  January,  "How  Unions  Stole  the 
Big  Apple,"  is  very  simple.  We  in  this 
Congress  are  faced  with  a  challenge  of 
replacing  the  welfare  state  across-the- 
board,  of  going  to  workfare  as  it  affects 
people  who  are  getting  money  without 
working  for  it,  of  insisting  on  efficient, 
effective  contracts  in  city  government, 
if  we  are  going  to  send  Federal  money 
to  cities,  on  rethinking  the  entire  Fed- 
eral bureaucracy  to  make  it  more  ef- 
fective. 

I  hope  this  can  be  done  on  a  biparti- 
san basis.  I  hope  that  we  can  pass  the 
President's  economic  growth  plan  as 
quickly  as  possible  to  put  people  back 
to  work,  to  get  out  of  the  recession. 

I  hope  we  can  work  together  on  a 
dramatic,  indeed,  I  would  say  a  revolu- 
tionary budget  this  spring.  So  that  we 
can  truly  reform  the  system  to  truly 
cut  out  wasteful  Government  spending. 
And  I  think  if  we  can  do  that,  we  can 
establish  the  base  for  an  America  to  be 
prosperous  and  successful  in  the  world 
market  and  we  can  ensure  that  our 
children  have  the  kind  of  prosperity 
that  Americans  have  had  in  our  life- 
time. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE  SCOTT 
DOUGLASS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
woman from  California  [Ms.  Pelosi]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 


Ms.  PELOSI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  heard 
that  the  President's  budget  was  being 
reconsidered.  In  light  of  that  I  would 
like  to  make  a  pitch  to  the  President 
to  put  a  higher  number  in  there  for  bio- 
medical research  for  AIDS.  Dr.  Fauci, 
whom  President  Bush  called  a  hero  in 
the  debates,  as  you  may  recall,  re- 
quested $1,329,000,000.  and  the  request 
that  the  President  put  in  the  budget  is 
S873  million;  considerably  less,  in  fact 
one-third  less,  than  Dr.  Fauci's  re- 
quest. This  comes  at  a  time  when  sci- 
entists say  this  is  the  year  we  must 
push  President  Bush  and  the  Congress 
to  support  further  research. 

We  have  marked  a  milestone  this 
past  week  with  the  200,000th  case  of 
AIDS;  100,000  cases  of  AIDS  took  7 
years.  Now  in  just  2  years  we  have  an 
additional  100.000  cases  of  AIDS.  137 
new  cases  per  day,  5.7  an  hour,  1  every 
10  minutes. 

In  San  Francisco,  we  have  ll,600-plu8 
cases,  and  one  of  those  is  my  good 
friend  Scott  Douglass.  I  rise,  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  honor  of  Scott  Douglass. 
Scott  Douglass  died  at  age  34.  He  was 
an  aide  to  President  Carter  when  he 
was  19  years  old,  and  President  Carter 
said  of  him  last  week  that  he  was  deep- 
ly impressed  by  Mr.  Douglass'  intel- 
ligence, his  youthful  exuberance,  and 
his  Integrity.  "Scott,"  the  President 
said,  "has  remained  very  close  to  me 
and  my  family,  and  is  a  very  special 
friend." 

On  behalf  of  my  constituents  and 
many  of  Scott's  friends  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, I  want  to  extend  our  gratitude  to 
President  Carter  for  his  kind  remarks, 
our  condolences  to  his  mother.  Norma 
Douglass,  his  sister,  Cynthia  Wells,  and 
Nancy  Allen,  of  Roanoke,  and  also  on 
his  behalf  to  request  that  the  President 
increase  the  AIDS  budget. 


HONORING  W.R.  "WITT"  STEPHENS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Thornton] 
is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  THORNTON.  Mr.  Speaker;  today 
all  of  the  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives from  the  State  of  Arkan- 
sas have  joined  in  requesting  this  spe- 
cial order  to  commemorate  the  life  and 
accomplishments  of  W.R.  "Witt"  Ste- 
phens of  Arkansas. 

On  February  1,  1973,  we  held  a  special 
order  to  note  my  uncle's  remarkable 
career  as  he  retired  from  his  position 
as  president  and  chairman  of  the  board 
of  the  Arkansas  Louisiana  Gas  Co.  to 
rejoin  his  brother.  Jack,  in  their  many 
enterprises. 

While  president  of  ARKLA.  Witt  ac- 
cepted the  traditional  responsibilities 
to  stockholders,  employees,  and  con- 
sumers, but  he  also  created  a  new  pro- 
gram to  provide  an  opportunity  for  a 
fourth  group  of  people — those  who,  in 
Witt's  words,  "need  a  boost  just  to  get 
to  a  place  where  thay  can  start  making 
it  on  their  own." 


As  I  remarked  to  my  colleagues  in 
the  House  on  that  occasion  nearly  20 
years  ago,  my  uncle  Witt  Stephens  was 
not  withdrawing  into  retirement  but 
moving  toward  new  goals  and  the  ac- 
ceptance of  new  challenges. 

He  had  pledged  to  continue  working 
for  the  economic  development  of  our 
region  and  for  a  higher  quality  of  life, 
better  jobs,  better  training,  and  better 
opportunities  for  the  young,  the  unem- 
ployed, and  those  who  need  help. 

Much  has  been  written  about  Witt 
Stephens'  business  successes.  His  fa- 
ther, A.J.  Stephens,  known  as  Papa  to 
all  the  family,  believed  in  the  value  of 
hard  work  and  that  anyone's  word 
should  be  his  bond.  He  told  Witt  that, 
"Poverty  is  nothing  to  be  proud  of,  or 
ashamed  of,  but  to  be  gotten  rid  of  as 
quickly  as  conveniently  possible." 

Starting  with  a  few  thousand  dollars 
earned  by  selling  belt  buckles  for  the 
National  Craft  Co.,  Witt  established 
W.R.  Stephens  Investment  Co.  in  1933. 
From  1946,  he  and  his  brother,  Jack, 
were  partners  in  the  firm  which  not 
only  achieved  remarkable  success,  but 
also  played  a  significant  role  in  the 
startup  or  expansion  of  such  companies 
as  Federal  Express,  Systematics, 
Alltel,  Tyson  Foods,  and  Wal-Mart, 
among  many  others. 

In  1959,  Witt  Stephens  was  Fortune 
magazine's  cover  story  in  an  article 
which  stated  that  he,  ".  .  .  is  generally 
counted  by  Arkansas  businessmen  an*=^^ 
politicians  as  one  of  the  outstanding 
natural  wonders  of  their  State.  For  one 
thing,"  noted  Fortune,  "his  career  pre- 
sents the  gratifying  spectacle  of  a  local 
country  boy  who  has  made  good." 

Father  George  Tribou,  a  frequent 
guest  at  Witt's  famous  lunches,  said  at 
Witt's  memorial  services  that  he  knew 
Witt  as  a  family  man,  as  Witt  Jr..'s  fa- 
ther, and  as  a  friend,  and  that  it  was 
not  enough  to  say  that  Witt  was  a 
country  boy  who  came  to  town  and 
made  good.  Rather,  "He  was  a  country 
boy  who  came  to  town  and  was  good." 

Dr.  Billy  White,  pastor  of  the  Second 
Baptist .  Church  in  Little  Rock  and 
Witt's  minister,  suggested  that  those 
who  had  measured  Witt's  accomplish- 
ments by  his  business  achievements 
missed  the  mark. 

Papa  would  agree,  pointing  out  that 
success  is  not  measured  by  the  attain- 
ment of  an  objective  but  in  the  quality 
of  the  journey.  He  often  told  all  the 
family  that: 
It's  not  who  you  are  born 
But  how  do  you  live. 
Not  how  much  do  you  have. 
But  how  much  do  you  give. 
These  are  the  measures 
That  determine  the  worth 
Of  anyone's  life. 
Regardless  of  birth. 

While  Witt  Stephens'  business  suc- 
cesses are  well  known,  his  generosity 
in  support  of  education  and  health  care 
programs  has  not  been  so  widely  re- 
ported. He  provided  substantial  support 
to  the  Baptist  Medical  Center,  St.  Vin- 


cent's Hospital,  and  the  University  of 
Arkansas  medical  science  campuses  in 
Little  Rock.  He  also  made  significant 
endowments  to  many  Arkansas  col- 
leges and  universities,  and  celebrated 
individual  excellence  by  rewarding  out- 
standing teachers  and  students. 

By  the  measure  suggested  by  Papa, 
we  have  all  been  enriched  by  Witt  Ste- 
phens' life. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Al- 
exander]. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I 
want  to  join  this  evening  to  honor  a 
great  citizen  of  our  Nation  and  our 
State.  W.R.  "Witt"  Stephens,  whom  all 
of  us  knew  £is  a  person  of  remarkable 
business  acumen  by  his  enormous  suc- 
cess that  he  is  widely  known  through- 
out the  State,  but  for  those  of  us  in- 
volved in  politics,  we  also  must  observe 
his  political  prowess  which  was  widely 
acknowledged  and  respected. 

I  was  on  several  occasions  honored  to 
have  been  invited  to  his  famous  busi- 
ness luncheon  or  luncheons,  political 
fora,  at  Stephens,  Inc.,  which  became 
legendary  throughout  the  State  as  a 
forum  for  thoughtful  discussion  on  the 
subject  of  political  matters  and  public 
policy  and  virtually  everything  else 
that  went  on  around  the  State. 

I  recall  specifically  the  first  lunch- 
eon that  I  attended  back  in  1971,  when 
Mr.  Witt  began  to  describe  what  he 
would  call  the  forthcoming  energy  cri- 
sis. He  told  about  how  the  organization 
of  petroleum  exporting  countries  was 
organizing  themselves  into  a  cartel 
that  would  offer  the  potential  for  man- 
aging and  manipulating  the  world  oil 
supply,  and  how  the  United  States, 
having  no  energy  policy  and  an  unbri- 
dled consumption  of  oil  and  other  en- 
ergy products,  was  playing  into  the 
trap  that  was  being  set  by  OPEC. 
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Being  a  young  Congressman,  I  was 
somewhat  skeptical  at  that  time,  be- 
cause everyone  knew  Mr.  Witt  was  in 
the  gas  business,  and  I  thought,  "Uh- 
huh,  here's  a  guy  trying  to  raise  the 
price  of  gas."  But  little  did  I  know  that 
this  would  become  true,  and  in  1973  and 
1974  when  this  country  was  gripped 
with  the  Arab  oil  boycotts  that  ulti- 
mately raised  the  price  of  energy  over 
the  next  several  years  by  about  400  per- 
cent that  set  forth  a  tidal  wave  of  in- 
flation that  ran  through  the  entire 
spectrum  of  the  economy  over  the  next 
10  years,  every  time  that  Witt  said 
something  after  that,  I  listened  very 
carefully,  because  what  he  was  trying 
to  do  was  to  raise  an  issue  of  public 
policy  concern  that  would  draw  some 
attention  from  people  engaged  in  pub- 
lic policy  to  offer  insight  on  a  subject 
that  he  was  informed  about  in  hopes  of 
finding  a  long-range  solution  to  the  en- 
ergy crisis  which  he  forecast  as  coming 
true. 


If  we  had  listened  to  the  words  of  Mr. 
Witt  back  in  1971,  we  would  not  be  fac- 
ing the  economic  crisis  that  we  bice 
today,  because  just  during  the  decade 
of  the  1980's,  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce has  reported  that  this  Nation 
consumed  $1,200,000,000,000  in  foreign 
energy  purchases  during  the  decade  of 
the  1980's,  and  that  what  made  it  even 
worse  is  that  we  had  to  borrow  money 
from  foreigners  in  order  to  buy  the  en- 
ergy from  foreigners.  Oh,  how  I  wish 
that  we  had  listened  to  the  words  of 
Mr.  Witt,  because  the  speech  of  the 
President  who  will  address  the  Nation 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  this  evening 
would  be  a  different  speech  entirely. 

I  believe  that  at  the  roots  of  our  eco- 
nomic crisis  is  the  failure  to  establish 
a  national  energy  policy  that  has 
sapped  the  energy  and  the  vitality  of 
our  economy,  as  your  Uncle  Witt  was 
trying  to  describe  to  us. 

I  have  observed  many  people  have  no- 
ticed Mr.  Witt's  achievements  and  his 
contributions  to  the  state  of  the  Na- 
tion, and  one  that  I  would  like  to  in- 
sert as  an  appendage  to  my  remarks 
was  written  by  our  dear  friend,  and  the 
person  that  we  all  admire,  a  circuit 
judge  on  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals, 
Judge  Richard  Arnold,  who  has  con- 
tributed to  an  article  published  on  the 
editorial  page  in  the  Arkansas  Demo- 
crat-Gazette on  December  5,  1991,  cap- 
tioned "Mr.  Witt."  and,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  inserting  that  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

Mr.  Witt 

W.R.  Stephens  left  us  on  Monday.  We  are 
sad  at  the  loss  of  a  friend,  but  we  rejoice  in 
a  life  well  lived.  A  few  thoughts  come  to 
mind  about  Mr.  Witt. 

He  was  best  known  to  the  public  as  a  giant 
of  business,  a  financial  genius,  the  man  who 
could  sell  anything— Bibles,  or  belt  buckles, 
or  bonds.  This  reputation  was  deserved.  No 
one  person  did  more  to  build  the  economy  of 
Arkansas  In  the  second  half  of  this  century. 
His  role  matched  that  of  Harvey  Couch  in 
the  flrst  half. 

Other  traits  and  qualities,  perhaps,  were 
more  important.  To  begin  with.  Mr.  Witt 
was.  and  had.  a  lot  of  fun.  He  saw  the  humor 
of  the  human  condition.  He  was  Interested  in 
everything  and  loved  to  talk  about  It.  Every 
day  a  group  of  friends  would  come  to  lunch. 
The  host  reveled  in  the  Ulk.  Politics,  sports, 
history,  people,  religion  were  the  topics. 
Nothing  was  out  of  bounds.  The  problems  of 
the  world  were  settled  every  day.  The  next 
day  they  needed  settling  again. 

The  sparkling  salons  of  IBth-centui-y  Paris 
had  nothing  on  Mr.  Witt's  luncheon  table. 
Two  names  stand  out  among  the  guests:  Ike 
Murry,  politician,  raconteur,  humorist,  busi- 
nessman, who  has  now  welcomed  his  friend 
Into  Paradise;  and  Henry  Woods,  Judge  and 
polymath,  source  of  Arkansas  political  his- 
tory without  peer,  unerring  commentator  on 
current  affairs. 

But  Mr.  Witt  wasn't  about  Just  talk,  mar- 
velous as  it  was.  Loyalty  was  his  long  suit- 
to  Arkansas,  to  friends,  to  family— above  all, 
to  family.  The  prayer  customarily  said  be- 
fore lunch  by  his  son  contained  the  words, 
"Bless  our  family.  Bless  our  friends." 

"Family  and  friends,"  the  lather  would 
say,  "that  covers  it  all." 
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iras  he  a  fair-weather  friend.  He  was 
en— perhaps  especially— to  friends  in 
There  was  no  such  thing  as  a  lost 
him.  Those  convicted  of  crime  were 
t^lped.  not  spurned.  He  believed  in  the 
of  every  human  being— even  the  man 
kidnapped  and  almost  killed  him.  and 
dr.  Witt  later  helped  many  times, 
hard  to  find  the  right  words  to  de- 
ilr.  Witt.  Kindness,  benevolence  come 
The  image  of  the  financial  octopus 
a  state — propagated  by  those  who 
know  him— was  a  false  image.  As  a 
.  a  father,  a  partner,  a  fellow  citizen, 
wadted  most  to  encourage  the  freedom 
Ini  ependence  of  others.  All  you  needed 
Ifindshake.  The  phrase,  "put  it  in  writ- 
had  to  be  said.  His  business  suc- 
were   well-known.   Less  so   were   his 
He  ran  a  public  utility  at  a 
profit,   but  would   never  cut  off 
winter  to  a  customer  who  asked  him 
He  tiad  a  genuine  talent  for  friend- 
big  shots  and  biscuit  cookers,  gov- 
nd  the  down-and-out. 

could  be,  and  one  hopes  will  be, 
about   him.   But   if  they   miss   the 
of  faith  in  his  life,  they  will  miss 
k.  A  Bible  (the  King  James  version, 
)  was  always  on  his  desk.  At  lunch, 
co4versation  would  often  turn  to  God. 
1  be  saved?  Why?  How  hard  will  it  be 
hrough  that4Jeedle'3  eye?  On  one  oc- 
ibout  two  weeks  before  his  last  ill- 
asked,  "What  will  the  life  after  death 
(Not,  please  note,  whether  there  is 
what  will  it  be  like?)  The  guests 
an^er.   One,    the   Rev.    Dr.    Billy 
Second  Baptist  Church.  Mr.  Witt's 
gave  the  best  answer:  The  old  body 
done  away,  but  the  person  will  sur- 
rebognizing  others  and  being  recognized 
individual   child   of  God.    Mr.   Witt 
to  like  that.  He  wanted  to  see  his  fa- 
J.   Stephens  (like   his  son,   once   a 
of  the  Arkansas  House  of  Represent- 
again.   He  had  a  sure  and  certain 
those  present  that  day  believe  he 
notibeen  disappointed. 

^ord   sums  up  the  character  of  the 

Ifiat  word  is  love.  He  had  a  heart  of 

loved  people,  and  they  loved  him. 

■nore,  he  could  show  it,  either  in  deed 

simply  by  saying  to  a  friend,  "I 

When  you  got  a  letter  signed, 

rtend.  Witt,"  you  knew  he  meant  it. 

not  just  a  pleasant  phrase.  God  is 

God  was  in  Witt  Stephens. 

J4hn  of  the  Cross  said  that  in  the  end 

be  judged  on  love.  If  this  is  true.  Mr. 

not  fear  the  judgment. 

THORNTON.     Mr.     Speaker.     I 

the  gentleman  for  his  comments. 

peaker,  I  now  yield  to  my  dis- 

colleague.  the  dean  of  our 

conRrressional  delegation,  the 

from   Arkansas   [Mr.    Ham- 
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Mr,  ^AMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  r  ise  today  to  pay  tribute  to  Mr. 
Witt  £  tephens,  who  was  one  of  a  kind 
and  trily  a  great  citizen  in  the  State  of 
I  had  the  honor  of  knowing 
over  25  years  and  treasured  his 
and  wise  counsel.  Even  though 
different  political  party  labels, 
found  his  ideas  sound  and 
imes  inspirational. 

a  man  who  looked  to  the  fu- 
nbt  only  for  our  State  but  for  the 
better  nent  of  its  individual  citizens. 
When  le  was  chairman  of  the  Arkansas 
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Louisiana  Gas  Co.,  back  in  the  late 
1960's,  I  would  often  pass  through  Lit- 
tle Rock  en  route  to  my  district  on 
Friday  afternoons  and  find  Mr.  Witt 
holding  court  in  the  Coachman's  Inn 
and  I  treasure  the  conversations  we 
had  at  those  roundtable  coffee  house 
meetings. 

Shortly  before  Mr.  Witt  died,  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  visiting  with  him  on 
two  separate  occasions.  In  the  last 
months  before  his  passing  I  had  been 
unable  to  attend  luncheons  that  he  had 
asked  me  to  so  I  am  particularly 
pleased  that  I  had  those  last  discus- 
sions with  him  because  he  was  a  man 
who  always  left  you  feeling  good  about 
yourself,  with  his  upbeat  attitude  and 
inspirational  personality. 

I  know  he  was  especially  proud  of  his 
younger  brother  Jack,  who  joined  him 
in  the  family  business.  As  partners. 
Jack  and  Witt  Stephens  built  an  em- 
pire that  has  touched  many  lives. 

I  would  also  like  to  mention  his  four 
children — Elizabeth,  Pam.  Frances,  and 
Witt  Jr. — his  six  grandchildren  and  five 
great-grrandchildren.  I  know  they  were 
a  source  of  great  pride  and  pleasure  to 
Mr.  Witt. 

Incidentally,  just  last  spring  Witt  Jr. 
was  honored  as  the  most  outstanding 
student  of  the  College  of  Business  upon 
his  graduation  from  the  University  of 
Arkansas.  I  feel  that  I  should  also  men- 
tion that  we  take  pride  that  Mr.  Witt's 
nephew  Ray  Thornton  is  one  of  our  dis- 
tinguished colleagues. 

The  Stephens  family  have  long  been 
advocates  of  the  University  of  Arkan- 
sas. In  fact.  Witt  Sr.  and  Jack  were 
among  the  early  supporters  of  the  Ra- 
zorbacks  athletic  program.  There  have 
been  many  articles  written  about  Mr. 
Witt  and  the  unusual  Stephens  family. 
I  am  including  one  of  them  with  my  re- 
marks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  I  submit 
excerpts  from  an  article  in  Arkansas 
Business  on  Witt  Stephens  by  Mr. 
Leroy  Donald. 

[From  the  Arkansas  Business.  Dec.  9.  1991] 

excerpts  from  "remembering  mister 

Witt" 

(By  Leroy  Donald) 

For  all  his  wealth  and  power.  Mister  Witt 
belonged  to  the  "biscuit  cookers,"  a  term  he 
used  for  residential  customers  who  used  his 
Arkla  gas  to  cook. 

The  term  has  become  a  synonym  for  the 
little  man  everywhere. 

He  was  Arkansas'  own,  a  son  of  Grant 
County,  a  hard-driving  businessman  who  was 
known  in  every  community  in  his  state  and, 
of  necessity,  by  every  politician  from  city 
council  members  to  governors. 

A  colorful  character,  he  reveled  in  his 
country-boy  ways,  a  lot  of  them  put  on  for 
pure  show. 

He  could  snooker  a  New  York  broker  every 
time,  it  was  claimed,  and  some  of  the  great- 
est of  the  many  anecdotes  on  Mister  Witt  re- 
volved around  Wall  Street  meetings. 

***** 

Stephens  was  an  unabashed  capitalist, 
never  ashamed  of  making  money.  He  prob- 
ably had  few  waking  moments  when  he  was 
not  thinking  of  some  way  to  do  so. 


One  of  his  favorite  sayings  about  wealth 
was,  "My  daddy  told  me  poverty  wasn't  any- 
thing to  be  ashamed  of,  but  to  be  got  rid  of 
as  soon  as  conveniently  possible." 

***** 

He  started  his  business  cau-eer  in  the  1920's, 
operating  a  shoe-shine  stand  and  a  roasted 
peanut  business  In  downtown  Sheridan, 
mostly  on  Saturdays. 

The  rest  of  the  time  as  a  youth  he  was  a 
farm  laborer,  picking  cotton,  baling  hay  and 
tending  livestock. 

In  1927,  his  father  called  Witt's  attention 
to  an  advertisement  in  a  national  publica- 
tion about  openings  for  novelty  jewelry 
salesmen  for  the  National  Craft  Co.  of  Provi- 
dence, R.I.  Mister  Witt  responded  to  the  ad 
and  proceeded  to  saturate  Sheridan  and 
other  towns  in  the  area  with  novelty  jew- 
elry, mostly  belt  buckles. 

When  he  enrolled  a  short  time  later  in  the 
old  Citizen  Military  Training  Corps  and  was 
assigned  to  Fort  Leavenworth  in  Kansas,  he 
took  his  sample  kit  and  order  forms. 

And  one  of  the  great  Witt  Stephens  legends 
was  born. 

He  persuaded  the  paymaster's  squad  to  per- 
mit him  to  set  up  a  desk  at  the  end  of  the 
pay  line,  where  he  sold  buckles  for  $3.50  each. 
This  gave  him  the  appearance  of  acting  in  an 
official  capacity.  Most  of  the  recruits  meek- 
ly forked  over  the  SI  down  payment,  which 
also  was  his  commission  on  each  buckle. 

He  made  $2,6(X)  in  two  days. 

In  later  years,  Stephens  claimed  his  career 
as  a  salesman  was  anchored  in  that  experi- 
ence. 

The  jewelry  company  was  so  Impressed 
with  Stephens  that  it  made  him  a  regional 
sales  manager,  and  he  began  working  the 
Southwest.  He  added  Bibles  to  his  line. 

But  the  Great  Depression  worsened,  and 
Witt  Stephens  headed  home.  He  was  26  years 
old. 

His  father,  who  served  in  the  Legislature, 
had  counseled  his  children  to  participate  in 
politics.  During  one  of  his  discussions  with 
his  son,  the  elder  Stephens  talked  about  the 
sad  condition  of  the  state's  finances  after 
total  default  of  the  bonded  indebted- 
ness . . .  [Cjonvinced  the  state's  bonds,  espe- 
cially improvement  and  school-district 
bonds,  would  become  marketable  when  the 
nation's  economy  improved . . .  Stephens 
moved  to  Little  Rock  and  obtained  a  sales 
job  with  a  bond  house.  Three  months  later, 
he  established  the  W.R.  Stephens  Investment 
Co.,  the  foundation  on  which  his  wealth  and 
personal  reputation  as  a  trader  were  built. 

From  1933  until  1945,  Stephens  traded  in  all 
kinds  of  property,  acquiring  bank  stock, 
farms,  livestock,  automobiles  and  even  a 
hotel  in  Prescott.  Mister  Witt  also  involved 
himself  in  all  kinds  of  political  activities 
and  enlarged  his  profile  as  an  entrepreneur 
by  visiting  every  bank,  courthouse  and  city 
hall  in  Arkansas. 

The  public  relations  effort  served  him  well 
the  rest  of  his  life. 

In  1940,  he  aligned  himself  with  Homer  M. 
Adkins  and  gave  time  and  mone,y  for  the  suc- 
cessful Adkins  campaign  for  governor.  It  was 
this  venture,  he  later  conceded,  that  con-  ■ 
vinced  him  politics  was  good  for  business  aa 
well  as  fun. 

It  was  during  the  Adkins  administration 
(1941-44)  that  the  state's  credit  was  restored 
by  the  refunding  of  defaulted  highway  debts. 

In  1945,  Stephens  acquired  Arkansas  Okla- 
homa Gas  Co.,  a  small,  financially  troubled 
utility  serving  Fort  Smith  and  the  surround- 
ing area.  He  renamed  it  the  Fort  Smith  Gas 
Corp.  and  subsequently  established  Stephens 
Production  Co..  an  oil  and  gas  exploration 
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Arm.  on  the  utility's  limited  reserves.  Later, 
the  utility  was  named  Arkansas  Oklahoma 
Gas  Corp. 

Stephens'  legend  began  to  spread  nation- 
wide as  he  made  appearances  before  Securi- 
ties and  Exchange  Commission  examiners.  A 
consummate  actor,  he  confounded  govern- 
ment experts  with  his  ignorant-country-boy 
act. 

One  of  the  great,  perhaps  apocryphal,  sto- 
ries involves  his  first  visit  to  the  SEC,  when 
he  was  buying  the  Fort  Smith  company.  The 
commission's  staff  was  trying  to  prove  Ste- 
phens was  not  financially  able  to  take  over 
the  company. 

"You  need  S150,000  up  front  to  complete 
this  deal,"  an  examiner  told  him.  "Do  you 
have  access  to  that  much?" 

Mister  Witt,  it  is  said,  reached  in  his  pock- 
et and  pulled  out  a  cashier's  check.  Then,  he 
said  in  his  best  Grant  County  drawl,  "I  fig- 
ured you  would  ask  that,  so  I  just  brung  it 
with  me." 

During  the  next  decade,  Stephens  was  busy 
on  several  fronts,  most  notably  the  oil  and 
gas  industry  and  Arkansas  politics.  He  en- 
larged the  gas  utility  and  added  to  the  hold- 
ings of  the  production  company. 

Stephens  learned  that  Cities  Service  Co. 
has  been  directed  by  the  government  to  di- 
vest itself  of  two  gas  utilities,  one  of  them 
being  Arkansas  Louisiana  Gas  Co.  Most  of 
Arkla's  customers  were  in  Arkansas,  al- 
though the  company  also  served  Louisiana 
and  east  Texas. 

Witt  and  Jack  set  about  acquiring  the  pub- 
licly held  Arkla  stock  and  in  the  fall  of  1954 
succeeded  in  gaining  control  of  the  utility. 
Two  years  later,  Witt  Stephens  was  elected 
to  the  Arkla  board.  He  later  was  named 
chairman  of  the  board  and  president  of  the 
company. 

He  turned  the  investment  company  over  to 
his  brother  and  a  few  trusted  associates,  re- 
taining supervision  of  his  utility  properties 
and  oil  and  gas  production. 

At  the  time,  Stephens  Inc.  had  a  multi- 
million-dollar inventory  and  a  portfolio  that 
Included  majority  stocks  in  at  least  four  Ar- 
kansas banks  and  holdings  in  28  others. 

Under  Mister  Witt's  management,  Arkla 
acquired  two  other  utility  companies,  ex- 
tending operations  into  Kansas,  Oklahoma, 
and  south  Texas. 

From  1956  through  1972,  Arkla  expanded 
from  a  conventional  utility  to  a  manufactur- 
ing and  processing  company.  Basing  his  plan- 
ning largely  on  the  utilization  of  natural  gas 
and  other  natural  resources  found  in  Arkan- 
sas, Stephens  directed  Arkla  into  fertilizer, 
chemical,  cement,  plywood  and  applicance 
manufacturing. 

He  spotted  some  gas  lamps  outside  a  res- 
taurant in  New  Orleans  and  felt  home  owners 
would  like  them  In  their  yards.  He  re-estab- 
lished gas  lighting  for  both  decorative  and 
utilitarian  purposes  across  Arkansas. 

Stephens  also  prodded  Arkla  researchers  to 
create  the  now  nationally  known  and  used 
outdoor  gas  grill. 

Along  the  way.  he  was  Instrumental  in 
bringing  manufacturing  and  processing 
plants  to  many  Arkansas  towns. 

Despite  his  affinity  for  politics.  Stephens 
ran  for  only  one  public  office,  as  a  Democrat 
for  state  representative  from  Grant  County. 
He  served  two  terms  beginning  in  1961.  Al- 
though Stephens  had  enough  pledges  to  be- 
come House  speaker,  he  declined. 

Stephens  served  two  years  as  chairman  of 
the  State  Hospital  Board,  an  appointment  by 
Gov.  Orval  E.  Faubus. 

When  Faubus  first  ran  for  governor  in  1954. 
Stephens  backed  incumbent  Francis  Cherry. 


After  that,  he  became  one  of  Faubus'  chief 
backers  .  .  .  Beginning  in  the  early  1940's, 
Stephens  participated  in  every  gubernatorial 
and  senatorial  campaign — and  many  lesser 
races— as  a  fund-raiser  and  occasionally  as 
the  entire  finance  committee.  He  made  a 
point  to  have  every  member  of  the  Arkansas 
House  and  Senate  to  lunch  at  least  once 
every  two  years  in  his  private  dining  room. 

The  Stephens  Inc.  dining  room  was  the 
scene  for  meetings  with  bankers,  industri- 
alists, coaches,  nationally  acclaimed  ath- 
letes, media  representatives,  jurists,  farmers 
and  just  friends. 

It  was  in  his  dining  room  that  Stephens 
raised  funds  for  the  presidential  campaigns 
of  Jimmy  Carter  and  John  Glenn.  Until  re- 
cent years,  he  was  a  yellow-dog  Democrat. 

After  his  1973  retirement  from  Arkla.  Ste- 
phens expressed  interest  in  running  for  gov- 
ernor. Even  though  there  was  substantial  fa- 
vorable response,  he  abandoned  the  idea 
when  family  and  friends  convinced  him  such 
a  contest  would  be  chancy  and  exhausting. 

Mister  Witt  was  a  favorite  source  of  copy 
for  three  generations  of  reporters  and  was 
highly  accessible.  (He  once  owned  29  percent 
of  the  Arkansas  Gazette).  Reporters  from 
East  Coast  newspapers  and  magazines  were 
awed  by  his  grasp  of  economics  and  loved  his 
down-home  expressions. 

Not  all  his  dreams  came  to  pass. 

When  Stephens  learned  in  1968  that  the 
famed  London  Bridge  was  to  be  dismantled, 
he  proposed  buying  it  and  reassembling  it  at 
an  Arkansas  River  crossing  near  London  in 
Pope  County.  A  company  was  formed,  but 
the  project  was  never  feasible  trom  an  engi- 
neering standpoint.  The  bridge  ended  up  in 
Arizona. 

More  recently,  Stephens  and  his  brother 
sought  unsuccessfully  to  acquire  the  merg- 
ing First  National  and  Commercial  National 
Banks  of  Little  Rock  through  a  stock  tender. 

Stephens  observed  after  one  such  failure. 
"You  can't  win  'em  all.  We'll  try  something 
else." 

A  short  time  after  the  abortive  bank  bid. 
the  brothers  gained  control  of  Worthen 
Banking  Corp.,  the  holding  company  for  sev- 
eral banks,  including  what  is  now  Worthen 
National  Bank  of  Arkansas  in  Little  Rock. 

When  Mister  Witt  turned  Stephens  Inc. 
over  to  his  brother  in  1957  and  went  to  Arkla, 
he  also  decided  farming  was  a  better  deal 
than  he  thought  in  his  youth. 

He  started  putting  together  acreage,  in- 
cluding that  which  embraced  his  birthplace 
near  Prattsville.  He  developed  a  farm  of  al- 
most 2,500  acres  on  which  he  had  almost  1,000 
cattle. 

It  was  his  habit  to  leave  the  downtown  Lit- 
tle Rock  office  after  lunch  with  his  friends 
and  drive  to  the  farm.  It  wasn't  unusual  for 
Stephens  to  take  a  visitor  or  two  with  him 
and  put  them  to  work  rounding  up  cattle, 
picking  vegetables  from  his  garden  or  mend- 
ing fences. 

Stephens  would  spend  most  Saturdays  at 
his  home  in  Prattsville.  holding  court  with 
Grant  County  residents  on  the  front  porch 
and  eating  midday  dinners  of  vegetables 
grown  on  his  farm. 

Following  retirement  from  Arkla.  Ste- 
phens acquired  several  thousand  acres  of 
ranch  and  farmland  In  other  Arkansas  coun- 
ties ...  He  was  a  regular  donor  to  many 
charities  and  was  the  co-chairman  of  the 
Baptist  Medical  Center's  building  fund  cam- 
paign. Although  Witt  Stephens  eschewed 
publicity  when  it  came  to  his  private  philan- 
thropies, his  gift  giving  was  legion. 

Also  legion  were  the  stories  about  him. 
Some  weren't  true.  But  most  were. 


Mister  Witt  was  a  legend  in  the  truest 
sense  of  the  word. 

Mr.  THORNTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  comments. 

I  yield  to  my  distinguished  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  An- 
thony], who  represents  the  Fourth 
Congressional  District,  where  Grant 
County  is  located. 

Mr.  ANTHONY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  say 
thank  you  to  my  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Thornton], 
who  several  years  ago  decided  to  va- 
cate the  Fourth  Congressional  District 
to  let  another  young,  ambitious  politi- 
cian take  a  crack  at  following  him  to 
Congress. 

Successfully  having  been  elected  in 
1978,  I  became  good  friends  with  your 
uncle,  Mr.  Witt. 

Grant  County,  out  of  23  counties  in 
the  Fourth  Congressional  District,  is 
the  second  smallest,  but  in  terms  of  no- 
toriety in  the  State  of  Arkansas,  is  one 
of  the  largest  because  of  the  presence 
of  Witt  Stephens  and  the  fact  that  he 
bragged  so  much  about  being  from 
Grant  County,  Sheridan  being  the 
county  seat.  He  has  a  family  farm  and 
a  lovely  home  in  Prattsville. 

His  son  Witt,  Jr.,  was  in  Sheridan 
speaking  to  the  Rotary  Club  not  long 
ago,  and  it  appears  that  he  has  inher- 
ited his  father's  sense  of  humor.  He 
said  that  his  father  often  told  him  that 
if  you  are  good  when  you  die,  you  will 
go  to  Grant  County;  if  you  are  really 
good,  you  will  go  to  Prattsville. 

Unlike  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Alexander],  I  got 
to  know  him  not  from  being  Witt  the 
entrepreneur  who  started  off  from  mea- 
ger circumstances  to  become  one  of  the 
most  wealthy  individuals  in  the  United 
States,  a  dedicated  husband,  a  very 
fine  father,  but  I  got  to  know  Mr.  Witt 
from  a  friendship  standpoint,  someone 
who  would  look  out  and  see  a  young 
politician  and  want  to  get  to  know  him 
better.  I  had  the  privilege,  with  my 
wife,  of  going  to  his  farm  on  numerous 
occasions.  When  I  say  this,  a  lot  of  peo- 
ple probably  will  not  understand  how 
good  it  is,  but  to  have  fried  okra,  fresh 
peas,  good  country  smothered  steak, 
more  iced  tea  than  you  (jan  imagine, 
but  then  to  hear  his  sage  advice  and 
how  he  would  just  very  easily  pump 
into  you  the  ideals  of  being  a  good 
straightforward  politician  and  a  good 
public  servant. 

So  I  say  to  my  good  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  THORN- 
TON], the  Stephens  family  is  a  family 
that  has  a  strong  reputation  in  the 
State  of  Arkansas,  especially  from  the 
entrepreneurial  standpoint,  but  I  will 
always  remember  Witt  Stephens  from 
the  standpoint  of  taking  time  to  visit 
with  and  help  encourage  a  young  poli- 
tician along  the  way  and  know  that  he 
also  came  from  a  line  of  legislators,  his 
father  having  served  in  the  State  legis- 
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laturel  he  back  in  the  1960'8  saying:  that 
he  wo  lid  like  to  follow  in  his  father's 
footst  !ps,  and  ran  and  served  a  couple 
of  te  ms  in  the  State  legislature, 
thoug  it  about  running  for  Governor 
dqcided  not  to. 

Speaker,   at   this   point  in   the 
I  am  including  some  excerpts 
Sheridan  Headlight  dated  De- 
ll,   1991.    entitled,    "A    Man 
Witt  *  *  *"  by  Jim  Lancaster. 
FROM  "A  Man  Called  Witt  *  •  *" 
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(By  Jim  Lancaster) 

Secoid     Baptist     Church     Pastor,     Billy 

spoke  to  a  gathering-  of  over  1000  peo- 

loved  and  admired  "MR.  WITT."  The 

iearched  for  words  and  metaphors  to 

the  man  and  his  life  and  said.  "A 

has  fallen  from  the  Arkansas  for- 

a  lonely  emptiness  Is  left." 

George  Tribou.  a  Catholic  Priest. 

Witt  with  humorous  stories  and  ex- 

about  him.  He  visualized  Witt's  en- 

Into  eternity  with  Witt  meeting  St. 

heaven's  gate  and  trying  to  sell  him 

liickle. 

uneral   service   was  a   "classy"   but 

svent,  with  the  family  and  mourners 
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about  a  man  who  had  touched  so 

ves.  It  was  uplifting  and  positive,  as 

wpuld  want  it.  The  congregation  sang 
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V  hen : 


With<  ut    question,     Witt    Stephens     was 
[bounty's   most   famous   native   son. 
those  attending  Witt's  funeral  were 
influential  and  powerful  people  of 
and   America.   Governors,   former 
Senators.  University  Presidents, 
Coaches,    Highway    Commissioners, 
and    Corporation    Presidents    at- 
Pastor  White  even  read  a  letter  to 
unily  from  evangelist  Billy  Graham. 
Witt's  friend  too. 

he  had  worldwide  interests,  Witt 

his  love  for  Grant  County.  His, 

t  Jr.,  recently  spoke  at  the  Sheridan 

Club  and  said  his  father  had  always 

"If  you're  good  and  treat  people 

you  die,  you'll  go  to  Grant  Coun- 

if  you're  really  good,  you'll  go  to 

Witt's  good  humor  seems  to  be 

by  his  children. 

Tribou  said  at  the  funeral  that  the 

Iways  saw  Witt  as  a  financier  and 

giant— and  what  the  media  couldn't 

Witt  the  husband,  Witt  the  father, 

brother,  and  Witt  the  friend. 

lad  many  friends  in  Grant  County,  in 

considered  every  citizen  his  friend. 

way  he  touched  the  life  of  nearly 

fimily  in  the  County.  And  when  people 

ibout  his  wealth  and  power.  Witt  fre- 

told  his  friends  in  high  places,  "I'm 

firmer  from  Grant  County."  and  made 

1  elieve    that    Prattsville    and    Grant 

must  be  the  most  wonderful  place  In 
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mother  was  Ethel  Pumphrey  Ste- 
hls  father  was  A.J.  Stephens,  af- 
fection4tely  known  in  the  County  as  "Uncle 
Jack.' 
The 
family 
life  in 
Is  a  quAte 
Stephei  3, 


c  laracter  and  determination  of  Witt's 

was  molded  by  the  hardship  of  farm 

he  early  20th  century.  The  following 

from  Ray  Thornton's  book.  "A.J. 

as  Remembered  by  His  Family": 

Tack  and  Ethel  built  a  small  house  a 

couple   )f  hundred  yards  away  from  Ethel's 


childhood  home  near  Prattsville.  The  house 
consisted  of  one  large  room  with  a 
woodburning  fireplace  and  a  small  side  room 
attached.  Into  this  small  house  on  December 
17,  1904.  their  first  child.  Albert  Jennings, 
was  born.  .  .  .  The  next  time  an  infant  cry 
from  the  Stephens  cabin  greeted  the  dawn, 
on  September  14,  1907.  heralded  the  birth  of 
a  second  boy.  given  the  name  of  Wilton 
Aubert.  later  changed  to  Wilton  Robert,  and 
soon  shortened  to  WITT." 

When  Witt  became  wealthy,  he  fulfilled  a 
dream  by  building  his  parents  a  big.  beau- 
tiful home  in  Prattsville  with  a  pond  in 
front. 

Witt's  brothers,  Albert  and  Jack,  and  his 
sisters,  Wilma.  Jewell  and  Lois,  all  became 
remarkable  people — each  with  their  own 
strengths,  and  perhaps  influenced  positively 
by  the  farm  life  in  a  greater  way  than  any  of 
them  ever  imagined. 

Witt's  competitive  spirit  emerged  while  he 
was  a  child  and  lasted  until  his  death. 
Whether  picking  cotton,  playing  basketball, 
selling  belt  buckles,  selling  bonds  or  poli- 
ticking— he  worked  harder  than  anyone  else, 
and  therefore  outperformed  everyone  else. 

Throughout  his  business  life,  he  related  de- 
cisions to  the  farm,  and  he  managed  his  busi- 
ness as  he  managed  the  farm — overcoming 
hardships  and  ever  grateful  for  the  experi- 
ence and  lessons  those  hardships  taught  him. 
.  .  .  Through  the  years  Witt  brought  many  of 
his  powerful  friends  and  associates  to  his 
Prattsville  farm.  There,  he  proudly  fed  them 
garden  vegetables  and  meat  grown  on  the 
farm.  Peas.  okra.  green  beans  and  blue- 
berries grown  in  his  garden  were  canned  and 
frozen  while  in  season,  so  he  could  feed  them 
to  visitors  instead  of  gourmet  foods.  .  .  . 
Witt's  friends  from  the  area  visited  him  at 
the  farm  too,  and  were  usually  invited  to 
lunch  at  his  big  table.  Grant  County  people 
who  needed  a  job  often  came  to  see  him,  and 
were  usually  helped  if  he  felt  they  would 
work  hard  and  do  a  good  job  if  he  rec- 
ommended them. 

In  the  1950's  when  the  Grant  County  lead- 
ership approached  Witt  about  bringing  some 
Industry  to  the  county  to  give  some  folks  a 
job.  Witt  responded.  His  brother.  Albert,  was 
one  of  the  original  organizers  of  the  Grant 
County  Industrial  Development  Corporation. 
.  .  .  With  Witts  help,  more  than  500  new  jobs 
were  created  In  Sheridan,  and  Sheridan  be- 
came the  model  of  a  small  town  in  Industrial 
development.  He  frequently  talked  with  cor- 
porate executives  about  their  plants  that 
were  not  doing  well.  He  told  them  that  if 
they  would  move  their  plant  to  Grant  Coun- 
ty, Arkansas,  we  would  show  them  some  peo- 
ple that  will  work  and  do  you  a  good  job. 

Witt's  father  served  in  the  Arkansas  Legis- 
lature as  Representative  from  Grant  County. 
One  of  Witt's  ambitions  was  to  serve  In  the 
legislature  as  had  his  father.  In  the  '60's, 
Witt  was  elected  to  a  couple  of  terms  as 
Grant  County  Representative.  ...  He  con- 
sidered running  for  Governor,  but  decided  he 
would  have  to  give  up  too  many  business  in- 
terests to  run.  So  he  became  a  powerful  force 
in  deciding  who  would  be  a  good  governor, 
and  then  helping  them  to  get  elected. 

His  political  ambition  was  realized  too.  by 
seeing  his  nephew.  Ray  Thornton,  elected  to 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Perhaps  Witt's  most  unusual  trait  was  his 
vision  for  the  future.  .  .  .  His  vision  was  cen- 
tered in  the  power  of  the  family  and  the  In- 
fluence of  the  church. 

When  asked  what  makes  Grant  County  so 
great,  he  would  usually  say.  "Good  people, 
good  families  and  good  churches." 

A  man  called  "Witt"  made  a  difference. 


Mr.  THORNTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
enjoyed  the  privilege  of  knowing  my 
Uncle  Witt  for  more  than  60  years.  One 
of  my  earliest  memories  was  that  of  be- 
lieving he  was  letting  me  drive  his  first 
car,  "Buckles"  on  the  road  from  Leola 
to  Prattsville. 

My  mother  is  now  papa  and  mama's 
oldest  surviving  child,  and  I  know  she 
would  want  me  to  express  our  love  for 
Witt's  wife  and  children — Bess,  Eliza- 
beth, Pam,  Frances,  and  Witt  Jr.— and 
all  of  the  members  of  the  family. 

We  can  fully  understand  that  what 
has  been  well  begun  will  require  con- 
stant effort  and  vision  to  continue.  My 
uncle's  life  was  successful,  but  we 
know,  whether  in  a  family  or  in  a  na- 
tion, that  from  every  success  arises  a 
greater  challenge. 

During  the  last  weeks  of  his  life,  my 
uncle,  through  long  hours  of  hard 
work,  broke  his  own  lifetime  record  of 
commissioned  sales.  Those  around  Witt 
were  always  amazed  at  his  energy,  his 
boundless  appetite  for  books,  and  his 
curiosity  about  that  the  future  might 
hold. 

He  was  troubled  by  those  who  were 
always  predicting  the  decline  of  Amer- 
ica, and  he  wrote  and  circulated  to 
friends  and  associates  his  own  timeless 
observations  about  America's  future.  I 
would  like  to  quote  him  for  the 
Record: 

Through  the  200  years  of  American  His- 
tory, this  country  has  been  constantly  be- 
sieged by  bad  news.  If  the  early  settlers  had 
believed  things  were  as  bad  as  they  sounded 
they  would  have  given  up  the  fight  to  settle 
the  New  World  and  sailed  back  to  England, 
and  the  dream  of  freedom  would  have  per- 
ished. 

From  that  day  to  the  present  the  people  of 
this  Nation  have  listened  to  the  bad  news  for 
a  while,  then  they  turned  their  backs  on  that 
which  was  bad.  placed  their  faith  in  God  and 
faced  toward  that  which  was  good. 

Down  through  the  years,  through  a  tragic 
Civil  War.  two  worldwide  wars,  a  series  of 
smaller  conflicts,  recession  and  the  Great 
Depression  of  the  I930's  we  have  heard  again 
and  again  the  words  of  citizen  Tom  Paine, 
"These  are  the  times  that  try  men's  souls." 
In  every  case  the  people  rejected  the  bad 
news  and  overcame  whatever  obstacle  was 
facing  them  at  that  time. 

Once  again,  we  are  put  to  the  test.  Every- 
thing we  hear  is  bad.  We  are  smothered  with 
a  never-ending  succession  of  newspaper, 
radio  and  television  reports  on  Watergate, 
drug  abuse,  crime  in  the  streets,  decadent 
morals  and  lack  of  honest  and  competent 
leadership.  If  citizen  Tom  Paine  were  alive 
today,  he  could  well  utter  again  his  famous 
quotation. 

It  is  impossible  to  lock  your  door  against 
the  Invasion  of  the  news  media  into  every 
nook  of  your  home  and  office.  They  don't 
make  the  news,  they  merely  report  it.  Tell  it 
as  it  is.  We  have  the  option  of  acceptance  or 
rejection.  We  can  bemoan  what  is  happening 
in  our  world,  wring  our  hands  and  cover  our 
heads,  or  we  can  reject  the  bad  and  look 
about  us  to  the  good. 

When  I  was  a  boy  on  a  small  farm  in  Grant 
County,  news  wasn't  as  quickly  available  as 
it  is  today  and  reached  us  mainly  by  word  of 
mouth.  A  "drummer"  would  come  by  or  one 
of  our  neighbors  returned  from  a  trip  to  Lit- 


tle Rock  or  Memphis  and  we  saw  the  news 
through  their  eyes.  Mostly  it  was  about  what 
was  bad  in  the  big  cities  or  throughout  the 
country. 

After  listening  a  while,  my  father  would 
say,  "That's  enough  bad  news  for  one  day. 
Let's  go  to  work."  America  has  heard 
enough  bad  news  for  a  while.  Now  is  the  time 
to  go  to  work.  Turn  your  back  on  the  bad 
news  and  look  around  you  at  what  is  good. 
You  don't  need  to  look  far.  Your  family, 
your  children,  your  friends  and  neighbors, 
they  are  good. 

We  live  today  in  the  greatest  country  the 
world  has  ever  known,  filled  with  opportuni- 
ties which  never  existed  before.  The  highest 
standards  of  living,  more  leisure  time,  better 
health  services,  better  schools,  more  jobs, 
finer  homes  and  freedom  to  enjoy  these  won- 
ders. 

This  is  indeed  the  time  to  turn  our  backs 
on  the  bad  news  and  face  the  future  with 
thankfulness. 

I  have  never  known  a  greater  man. 
We  will  miss  him  a  lot,  but  he  would 
tell  us  it  is  time  to  go  to  work. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Derrick).  Pursuant  to  the  order  of  the 
House  of  today,  the  House  will  stand  in 
recess  until  approximately  8:40  p.m. 

Accordingly  (at  5  o'clock  and  31  min- 
utes p.m.)  the  House  stood  in  recess 
until  8:40  p.m. 


AFTER  RECESS 


The  recess  having  expired,  the  House 
was  called  to  order  by  the  Speaker  at  8 
o'clock  and  39  minutes  p.m. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE 
CLERK  OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication  from  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives: 
Washington,  DC. 

January  28.  1992. 
Hon.  Thomas  S.  F'olky. 

The  Speaker,  House  of  Representatives,  Wash- 
ington, DC.  * 
Dbar  Mr.  Speakkr:  Pursuant  to  the  per- 
mission granted  in  Clause  5  of  Rule  III  of  the 
Rules  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
the  Clerk  received  at  6:42  p.m.  on  Tuesday, 
January  28,  1992,  the  following  message  from 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate:  That  the  Senate 
agreed  to  H.  Con.  Res.  267  without  amend- 
ment. 
With  great  respect.  I  am 
Sincerely  yours. 

Donnai.d  K.  Andkuson. 
Clerk,  House  of  Representatives. 


JOINT  SESSION  OF  THE  HOUSE 
AND  SENATE  HELD  PURSUANT 
TO  THE  PROVISIONS  OF  HOUSE 
CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  267 
TO  HEAR  AN  ADDRESS  BY  THE 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

The  Speaker  of  the  House  presided. 
The      Doorkeeper,      the      Honorable 
James  T.  Molloy,  announced  the  Vice 
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President  and  Members  of  the  U.S. 
Senate,  who  entered  the  Hall  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  the  Vice 
President  taking  the  chair  at  the  right 
of  the  Speaker,  and  the  Members  of  the 
Senate  the  seats  reserved  for  them. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  appoints 
as  members  of  the  committee  on  the 
part  of  the  House  to  escort  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  into  the 
Chamber: 

The  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Gephardt]; 

The  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 

BONIOR]; 

The  gentleman  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
HOYER]; 

The  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Fazio]; 

The  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Brooks]; 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Michel]; 

The    gentleman    from   Georgia    [Mr. 

GINGRICH]; 

The  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Lewis]; 

The  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
Edwards];  and 

The  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Ar- 
cher]. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate,  at  the  direction  of 
that  body,  appoints  the  following  Sen- 
ators as  a  committee  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate  to  escort  the  President  of  the 
United  States  into  the  House  Chamber: 

The  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr.  Mitch- 
ell]; 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Ford]; 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
Pryor]; 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
DixON]; 

The  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
ROBB]; 

The  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Fowl- 
er]; 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
Daschle]; 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Dole]; 

The  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
Simpson]; 

The  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Cochran]; 

The    Senator    from    Oklahoma    [Mr. 

NiCKLES]; 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Kasten]; 

The  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Ghamm];  and 

The  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
[Mr.  Thurmond]. 

The  Doorkeeper  announced  the  am- 
bassadors, ministers  and  Charge  d'Af- 
faires  of  foreign  governments. 

The  ambassadors,  ministers,  and 
Charge  d'Affaires  of  foreign  govern- 
ments entered  the  Hall  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  took  the  seats  re- 
served for  them. 

The  Doorkeeper  announced  the  Chief 
Justice  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Associate  Justices  of  the  Supreme 
Court. 


The  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Associate  Justices  of 
the  Supreme  Court  entered  the  Hall  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  took 
the  seats  reserved  for  them  in  front  of 
the  Speaker's  rostrum. 

The  Doorkeeper  announced  the  Cabi- 
net of  the  F^resident  of  the  United 
States. 

The  members  of  the  Cabinet  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  entered 
the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  took  the  seats  reserved  for 
them  in  front  of  the  Speaker's  rostrum. 

At  9  o'clock  and  2  minutes  p.m.,  the 
Doorkeeper  announced  the  President  of 
the  United  States. 

The  President  of  the  United  States, 
escorted  by  the  committee  of  Senators 
and  Representatives,  entered  the  Hall 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
stood  at  the  Clerk's  desk. 

[Applause,  the  Members  rising.] 

The  SPEAKER.  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress, I  have  the  high  privilege  and  the 
distinct  honor  of  presenting  to  you  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

[Applause,  the  Members  rising.] 


THE  STATE  OF  THE  UNION  AD- 
DRESS BY  THE  PRESIDENT  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES  (H.  DOC. 
NO.  102-176) 

The  PRESIDENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr. 
President,  distinguished  Members  of 
Congress,  honored  guests,  and  fellow 
citizens:  Thank  you  very  much  for  that 
warm  reception.  You  know,  with  the 
big  buildup  this  address  has  had,  I 
wanted  to  make  sure  it  would  be  a  big 
hit,  but  I  couldn't  convince  Barbara  to 
deliver  it  for  me. 

I  see  the  Speaker  and  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent are  laughing.  They  saw  what  I  did 
in  Japan  and  they  are  just  happy  they 
are  sitting  behind  me. 

I  mean  to  speak  tonight  of  big 
things;  of  big  changes  and  the  promises 
they  hold,  and  of  some  big  problems 
and  how  together  we  can  solve  them 
and  move  our  country  forward  as  the 
undisputed  leader  of  the  age. 

We  gather  tonight  at  a  dramatic  and 
deeply  promising  time  in  our  history, 
and  in  the  history  of  man  on  earth. 

For  in  the  past  twelve  months  the 
world  has  known  changes  of  almost 
biblical  proportions.  And  even  now, 
months  after  the  failed  coup  that 
doomed  a  failed  system,  I  am  not  sure 
we  have  absorbed  the  full  impact,  the 
full  import  of  what  happened.  But  com- 
munism died  this  year. 

Even  as  President,  with  the  most  fas- 
cinating possible  vantage  point,  there 
were  times  when  I  was  so  busy  manag- 
ing progress  and  helping  to  lead 
change,  that  I  didn't  always  show  the 
joy  that  was  in  my  heart. 

But  the  biggest  thing  that  has  hap- 
pened in  the  world  in  my  life — in  our 
lives — is  this:  By  the  grace  of  God, 
America  won  the  Cold  War. 

I  mean  to  speak  this  evening  of  the 
changes  that  can   take   place   in  our 
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now  that  we  can  stop  making 

sicrifices  we  had  to  make  when  we 

avowed  enemy  that  was  a  Su- 

Now  we  can  look  homeward 

nore,  and  move  to  set  right  what 

to  be  set  right. 

11  speak  of  those  things.  But  let 

you  something  I've  been  think- 

I)ast  few  months.  It's  a  kind 

ropcall  of  honor.  For  the  Cold  War 

"end" — it  was  won. 

I  think  of  those  who  won  it,  in 

like  Korea,  and  Vietnam.  And 

of  them  didn't  come  back.  Back 

they  were  heroes,  but  this  year 
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share  of  horror. 

may    seem    frivolous — I    don't 
it  so — but  it's  moving  to  me  how 
wfcrld  saw  them. 

world  saw  not  only  their  special 

but    their    special    style — their 
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there's  another  to  be  singled 
t— fhough  it  may  seem  inelegant.  I 
a  mass  of  people  called  The 
American  Taxpayer.  No  one  ever 
think  i  to  thank  the  people  who  pay  a 
count  ry's  bills,  or  an  alliance's  bills. 
But  f  )r  half  a  century  now  the  Amer- 
ican )eople  have  shouldered  the  bur- 
den, ;  md  paid  taxes  that  were  higher 
than  hey  would  have  been  to  support  a 
defeni  e  that  was  bigger  than  it  would 
)een  if  imperial  communism  had 
existed, 
it  did. 
doesn't  anymore. 

here  is  a  fact  I  wouldn't  mind 

^orld  acknowledging:  The  Amer- 

^xpayer  bore  the  brunt  of  the 

and   deserves  a  hunk  of  the 


so.  now,  for  the  first  time  in  35 
our    strategic    bombers    stand 
No  longer  are  they  on  'round- 
clock  alert.  Tomorrow  our  children 
to  school  and  study  history  and 
ifants  grow.  And  they  won't  have, 
children  did.  air  raid  drills  in 
they  crawl  under  their  desks  and 
their  heads  in  case  of  nuclear 
grandchildren  don't  have  to  do 
and  won't  have  the  bad  dreams 
had   once,    in   decades   past, 
are  still  threats.  But  the  long, 
out  dread  is  over. 

ago  tonight  I  spoke  to  you  at 

of    high    peril.    American 

has    just    unleashed    Operation 

Storm.  And  after  forty  days  in 

sert  skies,  and  four  days  on  the 
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ground,  the  men  and  women  of  Ameri- 
ca's Armed  Forces,  and  our  allies,  ac- 
complished the  goals  that  I  declared, 
and  that  you  endorsed:  We  liberated 
Kuwait. 

Soon  after,  the  Arab  world  and  Israel 
sat  down  to  talk  seriously,  and  com- 
prehensively, about  peace — an  historic 
first.  And  soon  after  that,  at  Christ- 
mas, the  last  American  hostages  came 
home.  Our  policies  were  vindicated. 

Much  good  can  come  from  the  pru- 
dent use  of  power.  And  much  good  can 
come  of  this:  A  world  once  divided  into 
two  armed  camps  now  recognizes  one 
sole  and  pre-eminent  power:  the  United 
States  of  America. 

And  they  regard  this  with  no  dread. 
For  the  world  trusts  us  with  power— 
and  the  world  is  right.  They  trust  us  to 
be  fair,  and  restrained,  they  trust  us  to 
be  on  the  side  of  decency.  They  trust  us 
to  do  what's  right. 

And  I  use  those  words  advisedly.  A 
few  days  after  the  war  began  I  received 
a  telegram  from  Joanne  Speicher,  the 
wife  of  the  first  pilot  killed  in  the  Gulf, 
Lt.  Commander  Scott  Speicher.  Even 
in  her  grief  she  wanted  me  to  know 
that  some  day,  when  her  children  were 
old  enough,  she  would  tell  them  "*  *  * 
that  their  father  went  away  to  war  be- 
cause it  was  the  right  thing  to  do." 

She  said  it  all.  It  was  the  right  thing 
to  do. 

And  we  did  it  together.  There  were 
honest  differences  right  here,  in  this 
Chamber.  But  when  the  war  began,  you 
put  partisanship  aside,  and  supported 
our  troops. 

This  is  still  a  time  for  pride — but  this 
is  no  time  to  boast.  For  problems  face 
us.  and  we  must  stand  together  once 
again  and  solve  them — and  not  let  our 
country  down. 

Two  years  ago  I  began  planning  cuts 
in  military  spending  that  reflected  the 
changes  of  the  new  era.  But  now.  this 
year,  with  imperial  communism  gone, 
that  process  can  be  accelerated. 

Tonight  I  can  tell  you  of  dramatic 
changes  in  our  strategic  nuclear  force. 
These  are  actions  we  are  taking  on  our 
own — because  they  are  the  right  thing 
to  do. 

After  completing  20  planes  for  which 
we  have  begun  procurement,  we  will 
shut  down  further  production  of  the  B- 
2  bomber.  We  will  cancel  the  small 
I.C.B.M.  program.  We  will  cease  pro- 
duction of  new  warheads  for  our  sea- 
based  ballistic  missiles.  We  will  stop 
all  new  production  of  the  Peacekeeper 
missile.  And  we  will  not  purchase  any 
more  advanced  cruise  missiles. 

This  weekend  I  will  meet  at  Camp 
David  with  Boris  Yeltsin  of  the  Rus- 
sian Federation.  I  have  informed  Presi- 
dent Yeltsin  that  if  the  Common- 
wealth— the  former  Soviet  Union— will 
eliminate  all  land-based  multiple  war- 
head ballistic  missiles,  I  will  do  the  fol- 
lowing: 

We  will  eliminate  all  Peacekeeper 
missiles.  We  will  reduce  the  number  of 


warheads  on  Minuteman  missiles  to 
one,  and  reduce  the  number  of  war- 
heads on  our  sea-based  missiles  by 
about  one-third.  And  we  will  convert  a 
substantial  portion  of  our  strategic 
bombers  to  primarily  conventional  use. 

President  Yeltsin's  early  response 
has  been  very  positive,  and  I  expect  our 
talks  at  Camp  David  to  be  fruitful. 

I  want  you  to  know  that  for  half  a 
century,  American  presidents  have 
longed  to  make  such  decisions  and  say 
such  words.  But  even  in  the  midst  of 
celebration,  we  must  keep  caution  as  a 
friend. 

For  the  world  is  still  a  dangerous 
place.  Only  the  dead  have  seen  the  end 
of  conflict.  And  though  yesterday's 
challenges  are  behind  us,  tomorrow's 
are  being  born. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  rec- 
ommended these  cuts  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  And 
I  make  them  with  confidence.  But  do 
not  misunderstand  me: 

The  reductions  I  have  approved  will 
save  us  an  additional  50  billion  dollars 
over  the  next  five  years.  By  1997  we 
will  have  cut  defense  by  30  percent 
since  I  took  office.  These  cuts  are  deep, 
and  you  must  know  my  resolve:  This 
deep,  and  no  deeper. 

To  do  less  would  be  insensible  to 
progress — but  to  do  more  would  be  ig- 
norant of  history. 

We  must  not  go  back  to  the  days  of 
"the  hollow  army".  We  cannot  repeat 
the  mistakes  made  twice  in  this  cen- 
tury, when  armistice  was  followed  by 
recklessness,  and  defense  was  purged  as 
if  the  world  were  permanently  safe. 

I  remind  you  this  evening  that  I  have 
asked  for  your  support  in  funding  a 
program  to  protect  our  country  from 
limited  nuclear  missile  attack.  We 
must  have  this  protection  because  too 
many  people  in  too  many  countries 
have  access  to  nuclear  arms,  and  I  urge 
you  again  to  pass  the  Strategic  Defense 
Initiative,  SDL 

There  are  those  who  say  that  now  we 
can  turn  away  from  the  world,  that  we 
have  no  special  role,  no  special  place. 

But  we  are  the  United  States  of 
America,  the  leader  of  the  west  that 
has  become  the  leader  of  the  world,  and 
as  long  as  I  am  President  I  will  con- 
tinue to  lead  in  support  of  freedom  ev- 
erywhere— not  out  of  arrogance,  not 
out  of  altruism,  but  for  the  safety  and 
security  of  our  children. 

This  is  a  fact:  Strength  in  the  pursuit 
of  peace  is  no  vice;  isolationism  in  the 
pursuit  of  security  is  no  virtue.  Now  to 
our  troubles  at  home.  They  are  not  all 
economic,  but  the  primary  problem  is 
our  economy.  There  are  some  good 
signs:  Inflation,  that  thief,  is  down; 
and  interest  rates  are  down.  But  unem- 
ployment is  too  high,  some  industries 
are  in  trouble,  and  growth  is  not  what 
it  should  be. 

Let  me  tell  you  right  from  the  start 
and  right  from  the  heart:  I  know  we're 
in  hard  times,  but  I  know  something 
else:  This  will  not  stand. 
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My  friends  in  this  Chamber:  We  can 
bring  the  same  courage  and  sense  of 
common  purpose  to  the  economy  that 
we  brought  to  Desert  Storm.  And  we 
can  defeat  hard  times  together. 

I  believe  you  will  help.  One  reason  is 
that  you're  patriots,  and  you  want  the 
best  for  your  country.  And  I  believe 
that  in  your  hearts  you  want  to  put 
partisanship  aside  and  get  the  job 
done— because  it's  the  right  thing  to 
do. 

The  power  of  America  rests  in  a  stir- 
ring but  simple  idea:  That  people  will 
do  great  things  if  only  you  set  them 
free. 

Well,  we're  going  to  set  the  economy 
free,  for  if  this  age  of  miracles  and 
wonders  has  taught  us  anything,  it's 
that  if  we  can  change  the  world,  we  can 
change  America. 

We  must  encourage  investment.  We 
must  make  it  easier  for  people  to  in- 
vest money  and  create  new  products, 
new  industries,  and  new  jobs.  We  must 
clear  away  the  obstacles  to  growth- 
high  taxes,  high  regulation,  red  tape, 
and  yes,  wasteful  government  spend- 
ing. 

None  of  this  will  happen  with  a  snap 
of  the  fingers— but  it  will  happen.  And 
the  test  of  a  plan  isn't  whether  it's 
called  new  or  dazzling.  The  American 
people  aren't  impressed  by  gimmicks; 
they're  smarter  on  this  score  than  all 
of  us  in  this  room.  The  only  test  of  a 
plan  is:  Is  it  sound  and  will  it  work? 

We  must  have  a  short  term  plan  to 
address  our  immediate  needs,  and  heat 
up  the  economy. 

And  then  we  need  a  longer  term  plan 
to  keep  the  combustion  going,  and  to 
guarantee  our  place  In  the  world  econ- 
omy. 

There  are  certain  things  that  a  Presi- 
dent can  do  without  Congress — And  I 
am  going  to  do  them. 

I  have  this  evening  asked  major  cabi- 
net departments  and  federal  agencies 
to  institute  a  90-day  moratorium  on 
any  new  federal  regulations  that  could 
hinder  growth.  In  those  90  days  major 
departments  and  agencies  will  carry 
out  a  top  to  bottom  review  of  all  regu- 
lations, old  and  new — to  stop  the  ones 
that  will  hurt  growth,  and  speed  up 
those  that  will  help  growth. 

Further,  for  the  untold  number  of 
hard  working,  responsible  American 
workers  and  businessmen  and  women, 
who've  been  forced  to  go  without  need- 
ed bank  loans:  The  banking  credit 
crunch  must  end.  I  won't  neglect  my 
responsibility  for  sound  regulations 
that  serve  the  public  good,  but  regu- 
latory overkill  must  be  stopped. 

And  I  have  instructed  our  govern- 
ment regulators  to  stop  it. 

I  have  directed  cabinet  departments, 
and  federal  agencies,  to  speed  up 
progrowth  expenditures  as  quickly  as 
possible.  This  should  put  an  extra  10 
billion  dollars  into  the  economy  in  the 
next  6  months.  And  our  new  transpor- 
tation bill  provides  more  than  150  bil- 


lion dollars  for  construction  and  main- 
tenance projects  that  are  vital  to  our 
growth  and  well  being.  That  means 
jobs  building  roads,  jobs  building 
bridges,  and  jobs  building  railways. 

I  have  this  evening  directed  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  to  change  the 
federal  tax  withholding  tables.  With 
this  change,  millions  of  Americans 
from  whom  the  government  withholds 
more  than  necessary  can  now  choose  to 
have  the  government  withhold  less 
from  their  paychecks.  Something  tells 
me  a  number  of  taxpayers  may  take  us 
up  on  this  one. 

This  initiative  could  return  about  25 
billion  dollars  back  into  our  economy 
over  the  next  12  months— money  people 
can  use  to  help  pay  for  clothing,  col- 
lege, or  to  get  a  new  car. 

Finally,  working  with  the  Federal 
Reserve,  we  will  continue  to  support 
monetary  policy  that  keeps  both  inter- 
est rates  and  inflation  down. 

Now.  these  are  the  things  I  can  do. 
And  now,  members  of  Congress,  let  me 
tell  you  what  you  can  do  for  your  coun- 
try. You  must  pass  the  other  elements 
of  my  plan  to  meet  our  economic 
needs. 

Everyone  knows  that  investment 
spurs  recovery. 

I  am  proposing  this  evening  a  change 
in  the  alternative  minimum  tax,  and 
the  creation  of  a  new  15  percent  invest- 
ment tax  allowance.  This  will  encour- 
age businesses  to  accelerate  invest- 
ment and  bring  people  back  to  work. 

Real  estate  has  led  our  economy  out 
of  almost  all  the  tough  times  we've 
ever  had.  Once  building  starts,  car- 
penters and  plumbers  work  and  people 
buy  homes  and  take  out  mortgages. 

My  plan  would  modify  the  Passive 
Loss  Rule  for  active  real  estate  devel- 
opers. And  it  would  make  it  easier  for 
pension  plans  to  purchase  real  estate. 

For  those  Americans  who  dream  of 
buying  a  first  home,  but  who  can't 
quite  afford  it,  my  plan  would  allow 
first  time  home  buyers  to  withdraw 
savings  from  I.R.A.'s  without  penalty— 
and  provide  a  five  thousand  dollar  tax 
credit  for  the  first  purchase  of  that 
home. 

And  finally,  my  immediate  plan  calls 
on  Congress  to  give  crucial  help  to  peo- 
ple who  own  a  home,  to  everyone  who 
has  a  business,  or  a  farm,  or  a  single 
investment. 

This  time,  at  this  hour,  I  cannot  take 
No  for  an  answer:  You  must  cut  the 
capital  gains  tax  on  the  people  of  our 
country. 

Never  has  an  issue  been  more 
demagogued  by  its  opponents.  But  the 
demagogues  are  wrong,  they  are  wrong, 
and  they  know  it. 

Sixty  percent  of  the  people  who  bene- 
fit from  lower  capital  gains  have  in- 
comes under  50  thousand  dollars.  A  cut 
in  the  capital  gains  tax  increases  jobs 
and  helps  just  about  everyone  in  our 
country. 

And  so  I  am  asking  you  to  cut  the 
capital  gains  tax  to  a  maximum  of  15.4 
.  percent. 


And  I'll  tell  you,  those  of  you  who 
say,  "Oh  no,  someone  who's  com- 
fortable may  benefit  from  that."  You 
kind  of  remind  me  of  the  old  definition 
of  the  Puritan,  who  couldn't  sleep  at 
night  worrying  that  somehow  someone 
somewhere  was  out  having  a  good  time. 

The  opponents  of  this  measure — and 
those  who've  authored  various  so 
called  soak-the-rich  bills  that  are 
floating  around  this  chamber— should 
be  reminded  of  something:  When  they 
aim  at  the  big  guy  they  usually  hit  the 
little  guy.  And  maybe  it's  time  that 
stopped. 

This  then  is  my  short  term  plan. 
Your  part.  Members  of  Congress,  re- 
quires enactment  of  these  common 
sense  proposals  that  will  have  a  strong 
effect  on  the  economy— without  break- 
ing the  budget  agreement  and  without 
raising  tax  rates. 

While  my  plan  is  being  passed  and 
kicking  in,  we've  got  to  care  for  those 
in  trouble  today.  I  have  provided  up  to 
4.4  billion  dollars  in  my  budget  to  ex- 
tend federal  unemployment  benefits.  I 
ask  for  Congressional  action  right 
away,  and  I  thank  the  committees. 

And  let's  be  frank.  Let  me  level  with 
you. 

I  know,  and  you  know,  that  my  plan 
is  unveiled  in  a  political  season.  I 
know,  and  you  know,  that  everything  I 
propose  will  be  viewed  by  some  in 
merely  partisan  terms.  But  I  ask  you 
to  know  what  is  in  my  heart:  My  aim 
is  to  increase  our  nation's  good.  I  am 
doing  what  I  think  is  right;  I  am  pro- 
posing what  I  know  will  help. 

I  pride  myself  that  I  am  a  prudent 
man.  I  believe  that  patience  is  a  virtue, 
but  I  understand  that  politics  is,  for 
some,  a  game — and  that  sometimes  the 
game  is  to  stop  all  progress  and  then 
decry  the  lack  of  improvement. 

But  let  me  tell  you:  far  more  impor- 
tant than  my  political  future— and  far 
more  important  than  yours— is  the  well 
being  of  our  country.  Members  of  this 
Chamber  are  practical  people,  and  I 
know  you  won't  resent  some  practical 
advice:  When  people  put  their  party's 
fortunes— whatever  the  party,  what- 
ever side  of  the  aisle — before  the  public 
good,  they  court  defeat  not  only  for 
their  country,  but  for  themselves.  And 
they  will  certainly  deserve  it. 

I  submit  my  plan  tomorrow.  I  am 
asking  you  to  pass  it  by  March  20th. 
And  I  ask  the  American  people  to  let 
you  know  they  want  this  action  by 
March  20th. 

From  the  day  after  that,  if  it  must 
be:  the  battle  is  joined. 

And  you  know,  when  principle  is  at 
stake  I  relish  a  good  fair  fight. 

I  said  my  plan  has  two  parts,  and  it 
does.  And  it  is  the  second  part  that  is 
the  heart  of  the  matter.  For  it's  not 
enough  to  get  an  immediate  burst— we 
need  long  term  improvement  in  our 
economic  position. 

We  all  know  that  the  key  to  our  eco- 
nomic future  is  to  ensure  that  America 
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contini  les  as  the  economic  leader  of  the 
world.   Ne  have  that  in  our  power. 

Here,  then,  is  my  long  term  plan  to 
guarantee  our  future. 
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will  get  businesses  into  the  inner  city. 
We  must  empower  the  poor  with  the 
pride  that  comes  from  owning  a  home, 
getting  a  job,  becoming  a  part  of 
things. 

My  plan  would  encourage  real  estate 
construction  by  extending  tax  incen- 
tives for  mortgage  revenue  bonds  and 
low  income  housing. 

And  I  ask  tonight  for  record  expendi- 
tures for  the  program  that  helps  chil- 
dren born  into  want  move  into  excel- 
lence: Head  Start. 

Step  six — we  must  reform  our  health 
care  system.  For  this  too  bears  on 
whether  or  not  we  can  compete  in  the 
world. 

American  health  costs  have  been  ex- 
ploding. This  year  America  will  spend 
over  800  billion  dollars  on  health.  And 
that's  expected  to  grow  to  1.6  trillion 
by  the  end  of  the  decade.  We  simply 
cannot  afford  this. 

The  cost  of  health  care  shows  up  not 
only  in  your  family  budget,  but  in  the 
price  of  everything  we  buy  and  every- 
thing we  sell.  When  health  coverage  for 
a  fellow  on  an  assembly  line  costs 
thousands  of  dollars,  the  cost  goes  into 
the  products  he  makes — and  you  pay 
the  bill. 

We  must  make  a  choice. 

Now,  some  pretend  we  can  have  it 
both  ways.  They  call  it  Play  or  Pay— 
but  that  expensive  approach  is  unsta- 
ble. It  will  mean  higher  taxes,  fewer 
jobs  and,  eventually,  a  system  under 
complete  government  control. 

Really,  there  are  only  two  options: 
We  can  move  toward  a  nationalized 
system — which  will  restrict  patient 
choice  in  picking  a  doctor  and  force  the 
government  to  ration  services  arbitrar- 
ily. And  what  we'll  get  is  patients  in 
long  lines,  indifferent  service,  and  a 
huge  new  tax  burden. 

Or  we  can  i-eform  our  own  private 
health  care  system— which  still  gives 
us,  for  all  its  flaws,  the  best  quality 
health  care  in  the  world. 

Well,  let's  build  on  our  strengths. 

My  plan  provides  insurance  security 
for  all  Americans — while  preserving 
and  increasing  the  idea  of  choice.  We 
make  basic  health  insurance  affordable 
for  all  low  income  people  not  now  cov- 
ered. We  do  it  by  providing  a  health  in- 
surance tax  credit  of  up  to  $3,750  for 
each  low  income  family.  The  middle 
class  gets  help  too.  And,  by  reforming 
the  health  insurance  market,  my  plan 
assures  that  Americans  will  have  ac- 
cess to  basic  health  insurance  even  if 
they  change  jobs  or  develop  serious 
health  problems. 

We  must  bring  costs  under  control, 
preserve  quality,  preserve  choice,  and 
reduce  the  people's  nagging  daily 
worry  about  health  insurance.  My  plan, 
the  details  of  which  I  will  announce 
very  shortly,  does  just  that. 

Seventh,  we  must  get  the  federal  def- 
icit under  control. 

We  now  have  in  law  enforceable 
spending  caps,  a  requirement  that  we 
pay  for  the  programs  we  create. 
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There  are  those  in  Congress  who 
would  ease  that  discipline  now.  But  I 
cannot  let  them  do  it — and  I  won't. 

My  plan  would  freeze  all  domestic 
discretionary  budget  authority — which 
means  "No  more  next  year  than  this 
year."  I  will  not  tamper  with  Social 
Security,  but  I  would  put  real  caps  on 
the  growth  of  uncontrolled  spending.  I 
would  also  freeze  federal  domestic  gov- 
ernment employment. 

With  the  help  of  Congress,  my  plan 
will  get  rid  of  246  programs  that  don't 
deserve  federal  funding.  Some  of  them 
have  noble  titles,  but  none  of  them  is 
indispensable.  We  can  get  rid  of  each 
and  every  one  of  them. 

You  know,  it's  time  we  rediscovered 
a  "home  truth"  the  American  people 
have  never  forgotten:  This  government 
is  too  big  and  spends  too  much. 

I  call  upon  Congress  to  adopt  a  meas- 
ure that  will  help  put  an  end  to  the  an- 
nual ritual  of  filling  the  budget  with 
pork-barrel  appropriations.  Every  year, 
the  press  has  a  field  day  making  fun  of 
outrageous  examples — a  Lawrence 
Welk  museum,  a  research  grant  for 
Belgian  Endive. 

We  all  know  how  these  things  get 
into  the  budget.  Maybe  you  need  some- 
one to  help  you  say  No.  I  know  how  to 
say  it.  And  I  know  what  I  need  to  make 
it  stick.  Give  me  the  same  thing  43 
Governors  have:  The  line  item  veto, 
and  let  me  help  you  control  the  spend- 
ing. 

We  must  put  an  end  to  unfinanced 
federal  government  mandates.  These 
are  the  requirements  Congress  puts  on 
our  cities,  counties  and  states — with- 
out supplying  the  money.  If  Congress 
passes  a  mandate,  it  should  be  forced 
to  pay  for  it,  and  to  balance  the  cost 
with  savings  elsewhere.  After  all,  a 
mandate  just  increases  someone  else's 
burden— and  that  means  higher  taxes 
at  the  state  and  local  level. 

Step  eight:  Congress  should  enact  the 
bold  reform  proposals  that  are  still 
awaiting  Congressional  action— bank 
reform,  civil  justice  reform,  tort  re- 
form, and  my  national  energy  strategy. 

Finally:  We  must  strengthen  the 
family— because  it  is  the  family  that 
has  the  greatest  bearing  on  our  future. 
When  Barbara  holds  an  AIDS  baby  in 
her  arms,  and  reads  to  children,  she's 
saying  to  every  person  in  this  country 
"Family  matters." 

I  am  announcing  tonight  a  new  Com- 
mission on  America's  Urban  Families. 

I  have  asked  Missouri's  Governor 
John  Ashcroft,  to  be  Chairman,  a 
former  Dallas  Mayor  in  Dallas,  An- 
nette Strauss,  to  be  co-chair.  You 
know,  I  had  Mayors,  leading  Mayors 
from  the  League  of  Cities  in  the  other 
day  at  the  White  House  and  they  told 
me  something  striking.  They  said  that 
every  one  of  them.  Republican  or  Dem- 
ocrat, agreed  on  one  thing:  That  the 
major  cause  of  the  problems  of  the 
cities  is  the  dissolution  of  the  family. 

They  asked  for  this  Commission,  and 
they  were  right  to  ask,   because  it's 
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time  to  determine  what  we  can  do  to 
keep  families  together,  strong  and 
sound. 

There's  one  thing  we  can  do  right 
U  away:  ease  the  burden  of  rearing  a 
child.  I  ask  you  tonight  to  raise  the 
personal  exemption  by  five  hundred 
dollars  per  child  for  every  family.  For 
a  family  with  four  kids,  that's  an  in- 
cfekse  of  two  thousand  dollars.  This  is 
a  good  start,  in  the  right  direction,  and 
it's  what  we  can  afford. 

It's  time  to  allow  families  to  deduct 
the  interest  they  pay  on  student  loans. 
I  am  asking  you  to  do  just  that.  And 
I'm  asking  you  to  allow  people  to  use 
money  from  their  I.R.A.s  to  pay  medi- 
cal and  education  expenses — all  with- 
out penalties. 

And  I'm  asking  for  more.  Ask  Amer- 
ican parents  what  they  dislike  about 
how  things  are  going  in  our  country, 
and  chances  are  good  that  pretty  soon 
they'll  get  to  welfare. 

Americans  are  the  most  generous 
people  on  earth.  But  we  have  to  go 
back  to  the  insight  of  Franklin  Roo- 
sevelt who,  when  he  spoke  of  what  be- 
came the  welfare  program,  warned  that 
is  must  not  become  "a  narcotic"  and  a 
"subtle  destroyer"  of  the  spirit. 

Welfare  was  never  meant  to  be  a  life- 
style; it  was  never  meant  to  be  a  habit; 
it  was  never  supposed  to  be  passed  from 
generation  to  generation  like  a  legacy. 

It's  time  to  replace  the  assumptions 
of  the  welfare  state,  and  help  reform 
the  welfare  system. 

States  throughout  the  country  are 
beginning  to  operate  with  new  assump- 
tions: That  when  able-bodied  people  re- 
ceive government  assistance,  they  have 
responsibilities  to  the  taxpayer.  A  re- 
sponsibility to  seek  work,  education, 
or  job  training — a  responsibility  to  get 
their  lives  in  order — a  responsibility  to 
hold  their  families  together  and  refrain 
from  having  children  out  of  wedlock — 
and  a  responsibility  to  obey  the  law. 

We  are  going  to  help  this  movement. 
Often,  state  reform  requires  waiving 
certain  federal  regulations.  I  will  act 
to  make  that  process  easier  and 
quicker  for  every  state  that  asks  our 
help. 

And  I  want  to  add,  as  we  make  these 
changes  and  work  together  to  improve 
the  system,  that  our  intention  isn't 
scapegoating  or  finger  pointing.  If  you 
read  the  papers  or  watch  TV  you  know 
there's  been  a  rise  these  days  in  a  cer- 
tain kind  of  ugliness,  racist  comments, 
anti-semitism,  an  increased  sense  of  di- 
vision. 

Really,  this  is  not  us.  This  is  not  who 
we  are.  And  this  is  not  acceptable. 

And  so  you  have  my  plan  for  Amer- 
ica. I  am  asking  for  big  things — but  I 
believe  in  my  heart  you  will  do  what's 
right. 

You  know,  it's  kind  of  an  American 
tradition  to  show  a  certain  skepticism 
toward  our  democratic  institutions.  I 
myself  have  sometimes  thought  the 
aging  process  could  be  delayed  if  it  had 
to  make  its  way  through  Congress. 


You  will  deliberate,  and  you  will  dis- 
cuss, and  that  is  fine. 

But,  my  friends:  the  people  cannot 
wait.  They  need  help  now. 

There  is  a  mood  among  us.  People  are 
worried,  there  has  been  talk  of  decline. 
Someone  even  said  our  workers  are 
lazy  and  uninspired. 

And  I  thought,  really.  Go  tell  Neil 
Armstrong  standing  on  the  moon.  Tell 
the  men  and  women  who  put  him  there. 
Tell  the  American  farmer  who  feeds  his 
country  and  the  world.  Tell  the  men 
and  women  of  Desert  Storm. 

Moods  come  and  go,  but  greatness  en- 
dures. 

Ours  does. 

And  maybe  for  a  moment  it's  good  to 
remember  what,  in  the  dailyness  of  our 
lives,  we  forget: 

We  are  still  and  ever  the  freest  Na- 
tion on  Elarth — the  kindest  Nation  on 
Earth — the  strongest  Nation  on 
Earth— 

And  we  have  always  risen  to  the  oc- 
casion. 

We  are  going  to  lift  this  nation  out  of 
hard  times  inch  by  inch  and  day  by 
day,  and  those  who  would  stop  us  had 
better  step  aside.  Because  I  look  at 
hard  times  and  I  make  this  vow:  This 
will  not  stand. 

And  so  we  move  on,  together,  a  rising 
nation,  the  once  and  future  miracle 
that  is  still,  this  night,  the  hope  of  the 
world. 

Thank  you.  God  bless  you.  God  bless 
our  beloved  country 

[Applause,  the  Members  rising.] 

At  9  o'clock  and  57  minutes  p.m.,  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  accom- 
panied by  the  committee  of  escort,  re- 
tired from  the  Hall  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

The  Doorkeeper  escorted  the  invited 
guests  from  the  Chamber  in  the  follow- 
ing order: 

The  Members  of  the  President's  Cabi- 
net. 

The  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Associate  Justices  of 
the  Supreme  Court. 

The  Ambassadors,  Ministers,  and 
Charge  d'Affaires  of  foreign  govern- 
ments. 


JOINT  SESSION  DISSOLVED 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
HOYER).  The  Chair  declares  the  joint 
session  of  the  two  Houses  now  dis- 
solved. 

Accordingly,  at  10  o'clock  p.m.,  the 
joint  session  of  the  two  Houses  was  dis- 
solved. 

The  Members  of  the  Senate  retired  to 
their  Chamber. 


MESSAGE  OF  THE  PRESIDENT  RE- 
FERRED TO  THE  COMMITTEE  OF 
THE  WHOLE  HOUSE  ON  THE 
STATE  OF  THE  UNION 

Mr.  McCURDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  message  of  the  President  be 


referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  and 
ordered  printed. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Goss)  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
material:) 

Mr.  Dreier  of  California,  for  60  min- 
utes each  day,  today  and  on  January 
29. 

Mr.  DeLay,  for  60  minutes  each  day, 
today  and  on  January  29  and  February 
4,  5,  and  6. 

Mrs.  Bentley,  for  60  minutes  each 
day,  today  and  on  January  29  and  30. 
February  4,  5,  6,  18,  19,  20,  25,  26,  and  27. 

Mr.  Gallegly,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California,  for  5  min- 
utes each  day,  today  and  on  February 
4,  5,  6,  18,  19.  20,  25,  26.  and  27. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Gonzalez)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Stokes,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Panetta,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Montgomery,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Annunzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Bonior,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Bruce,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Obey,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gephardt,  for  60  minutes  each 
day,  on  March  4,  5,  11,  12.  24.  25.  31  and 
April  1.  a.  9,  15,  22.  29.  and  30. 

Mr.  Bruce,  for  60  minutes  each  day. 
on  January  29  and  30. 

Mr.  Torres,  for  60  minutes  each  day. 
on  February  25.  26  and  March  10.  11,  17. 
18.  24.  25.  31  and  April  7,  8,  28,  and  29. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  60  minutes  each 
day,  on  January  29,  30.  February  3,  6, 
and  7. 

Mr.  Obey,  for  60  minutes  each  day,  on 
January  29  and  30,  February  3,  4.  5,  6.  7, 
18.  19.  20.  21.  24,  25,  26.  27.  28,  March  2, 
3,  4,  5,  6,  9,  10,  11,  12,  13.  16,  17.  18.  19.  20, 
23.  24.  25.  26.  27.  30,  and  31. 

(The  following  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  ViscLOSKY)  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous material:) 

Ms.  Pelosi,  for  5  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Goss)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Michel. 

Mr.  PuRSELL  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Gallo. 

Mr.  Gallegly  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Machtley  in  six  instances. 
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JROOMFIELD  in  four  instances. 
Ios-Lehtinen. 
ACKARD  in  three  instances. 

lORTON. 

Bentley. 

)XLEY. 
xAGOMARSINO. 

following  Members  (at  the  re- 
)f  Mr.  Gonzalez)  and  to  include 
matter:) 

'ALLONE. 

Torres. 

LNOERSON  in  10  instances. 
k)NZALEZ  in  10  instances. 
iROWN  in  10  instances. 
LNNUNZio  in  six  instances. 
jANTOS  in  two  instances. 

U)E. 

lUCKMAN. 
I  ILEMENT. 

lAZZOLi  in  six  instances. 

ILATTERY. 

'  i'RAXLER  in  three  instances. 

>AKAR. 
)OWNEy. 
ALLON. 

IMTTH  of  Florida. 

lARDIN. 

Lahall  in  two  instances. 

[ANJORSKI. 

^ALEOMAVAEGA. 

40NTGOMEHY. 

lATSui  in  two  instances. 

BOXER. 
jIPINSKI. 
lERTEL. 
SKELTON. 
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and  a  concurrent  resolution  of 
Senate  of  the  following  titles  were 
from   the  Speaker's  table  and, 
he  rule,  referred  as  follows: 


An  act  entitled  the  "New  York  City 
,  B  [ussel  Monitoring  Act  of  1991";  to  the 
Comml  tees  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries ai  d  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 

S.  212 1.  An  act  to  repeal  section  618  of  the 
Resolution  Trust  Corporation,  Refinancing, 
Restruc  turing  and  Improvement  Act  of  1991; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Finance  and 
Urban  j  .ffairs. 

S.  Co  1.  Res.  43.  Concurrent  resolution  con- 
cerning the  emancipation  of  the  Baha'l  com- 
munity of  Iran;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs 


ADJOURNMENT 
HcCURDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 


House  do  now  adjourn, 
motion  was  agreed  to:  accord- 
10  o'clock  and  1  minute  p.m.), 
adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Wednefeday,  January  29,  1992,  at  2  p.m. 


a.t 


EXI  CUTIVE 


COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Undi  r  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
cimmunications  were  taken  from 
's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 


Si  eaker'i 


\  letter  from  the  Director,  Congres- 
ludget  Office,  transmitting  the  CBO's 


Final  Sequestration  Report  for  Fiscal  Year 
1992.  pursuant  to  Public  Law  101-506,  section 
13101(a)  (104  Stat.  1388-587);  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations. 

2531.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary  of 
Defense,  transmitting  DOD's  audit  of  merged 
and  surplus  accounts;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

2532.  A  letter  from  the  General  Counsel  of 
the  Department  of  Defense,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  repeal  the  re- 
quirement to  convert  chromium  and  man- 
ganese ores  held  in  the  National  Defense 
Stockpile  into  high  carbon  ferrochromium 
and  high  carbon  ferromanganese;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

2533.  A  letter  from  the  General  Counsel  of 
the  Department  of  Defense,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  title 
37  and  title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  pro- 
hibit transporters  from  asserting  liens  on 
personal  property  of  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  while  it  is  t>eing  transported  at  Gov- 
ernment expense;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

2534.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force,  transmitting  notification  relating  to 
an  extension  of  a  contract;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

2535.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development,  transmitting 
the  biennial  President's  Report  on  National 
Urban  Policy,  pursuant  to  42  U.S.C.  4503(a); 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking.  Finance  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

2536.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development,  transmitting 
the  Department's  ninth  annual  report  on  the 
Congregate  Housing  Services  Program  cover- 
ing fiscal  year  1990,  pursuant  to  42  U.S.C. 
8007(b);  to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs. 

2537.  A  letter  from  the  President,  Export- 
Import  Bank,  transmitting  a  statement,  pur- 
suant to  section  2(b)(3)  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank  Act  of  1945,  with  respect  to  a  trans- 
action involving  a  medium-term  financial 
guarantee  to  support  United  States  exports 
to  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Finance  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

2538.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  D.C.  Act  9-122,  "District  of  Columbia 
World  Cup  Soccer  Ticket  Sales  Promotional 
Amendment  Act  of  1991,"  and  report,  pursu- 
ant to  D.C.  Code,  section  l-233(c)(l);  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

2539.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  D.C.  Act  9-121,  "Medicaid  Spousal 
Maintenance  Needs  Allowance  Increase  Act 
of  1991,"  and  report,  pursuant  to  D.C.  Code, 
section  l-233(c)(l);  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

2540.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  D.C.  Act  9-120,  "Use  of  Consumer 
Identification  Information  Act  of  1991,"  and 
report,  pursuant  to  D.C.  Code,  section  1- 
233(c)(1);  to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

2541.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  D.C.  Act  9-119,  "Hugh  A.  Johnson, 
Jr..  Park  Designation  Act  of  1991."  and  re- 
port, pursuant  to  D.C.  Code,  section  1- 
233(c)(1);  to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

2542.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  D.C.  Act  9-116,  "Redistricting  Proce- 
dure Amendment  Act  of  1991  Clarification 
and  Free  Clinic  Assistance  Program  Act  of 


1986  Extension  Amendment  Act  of  1991,"  and 
report,  pursuant  to  D.C.  Code,  section  1- 
233(c)(1);  to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

2543.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  D.C.  Act  9-125,  "Merchant's  Assist- 
ance Program  Temporary  Amendment  Act  of 
1991,"  pursuant  to  D.C.  Code,  section  1- 
233(c)(1);  to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

2544.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  D.C.  Act  9-126,  "District  of  Columbia 
Income  and  Franchise  Tax  Act  of  1947  Tem- 
porary Amendment  Act  of  1991,"  pursuant  to 
D.C.  Code,  section  1-233(0(1);  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

2545.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  D.C.  Act  9-123,  "District  of  Columbia 
Real  Property  Credit  Line  Deed  of  Trust 
Clarification  Amendment  Act  of  1991,"  and 
report  pursuant  to  D.C.  Code,  section  1- 
233(c)(1);  to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

2546.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  D.C.  Act  9-124,  "Merchant's  Civil  Re- 
covery for  Criminal  Conduct  Temporary  Act 
of  1991,"  pursuant  to  D.C.  Code,  section  1- 
233(c)(1);  to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

2547.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  D.C.  Act  9-117,  "Closing  of  a  Public 
Alley  in  Square  N-6120,  S.O.  88-339,  Act  of 
1991,"  and  report,  pursuant  to  D.C.  Code,  sec- 
tion l-233(c)(l);  to  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

2548.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  D.C.  Act  9-118,  "Health-Care  Deci- 
sions Amendment  Act  of  1991,"  and  report, 
pursuant  to  D.C.  Code,  section  l-233(c)(l);  to 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

2549.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  D.C.  Act  9-127,  "Voter  Roll  Mainte- 
nance Act  of  1991,"  and  report,  pursuant  to 
D.C.  Code,  section  l-233(c)(l);  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

2550.  A  letter  from  the  Auditor,  District  of 
Columbia,  transmitting  a  copy  of  a  report 
entitled,  "Audit  of  the  District  Govern- 
ment's Contributions  to  the  Morris  Fitzger- 
ald Memorial  Tennis  Stadium,"  pursuant  to 
D.C.  Code,  section  47-117(d);  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

2551.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner  for 
Rehabilitation  Services,  Department  of  Edu- 
cation, transmitting  the  annual  report  of  the 
Rehabilitation  Services  Administration  on 
Federal  activities  related  to  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973,  fiscal 
year  1990,  pursuant  to  29  U.S.C.  712;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education.and  Labor. 

2552.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation, transmitting  final  regulations — Stu- 
dent Assistance  General  Provisions,  pursu- 
ant to  20  U.S.C.  1232(d)(1);  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 

2553.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation, transmitting  final  regulations— State 
System  for  Transition  Services  for  Youth 
With  Disabilities,  pursuant  to  20  U.S.C. 
1232(d)(1);  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

2554.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  EMu- 
cation,  transmitting  a  copy  of  final  regula- 
tions—Federal, State,  and  Local  Partnership 
for  Educational  Improvement,  pursuant  to  20 
U.S.C.  1232(d)(1);  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 


2555.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  National 
Commission  for  Employment  Policy,  trans- 
mitting three  reports  related  to  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  Employment  Service  in  serv- 
ing dislocated  workers,  pursuant  to  29  U.S.C. 
1662c;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

2556.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  National 
Commission  for  Employment  Policy,  trans- 
mitting a  copy  of  a  report  entitled,  "Coordi- 
nating Federal  Assistance  Programs  for  the 
Economically  Disadvantaged;  Recommenda- 
tions and  Background  Materials,"  pursuant 
to  29  U.S.C.  1775;  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

2557.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  National 
Commission  for  Employment  Policy,  trans- 
mitting its  report  on  the  JTPA  Education- 
Coordination  Set-Aside  Program;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

2558.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, transmitting  the  annual  Horse  Pro- 
tection Enforcement  Report  for  fiscal  year 
1990,  pursuant  to  15  U.S.C.  1830;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

2559.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services,  transmitting  the  bien- 
nial report  of  the  Agency  for  Toxic  Sub- 
stances and  Disease  Registry  covering  the 
period  from  January  1,  1989,  through  Decem- 
ber 31,  19i90,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  99^99, 
section  110(10)  (100  Stat.  1641);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

2560.  A  letter  from  the  Chairperson,  Advi- 
sory Panel  on  Alzheimer's  Disease,  transmit- 
ting its  third  annual  report,  pursuant  to  42 
U.S.C.  679;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Cornmerce. 

2561.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman, 
Consumer  Product  Safety  Commission, 
transmitting  its  report  on  the  results  of 
their  study  of  the  feasibility  of  a  user  fee 
from  entities  subject  to  the  Consumer  Prod- 
uct Safety  Act,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  101- 
608,  section  119  (104  Stat.  3122);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

2562.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Fossil  Energy,  Department  of  Energy, 
transmitting  notification  of  the  designation 
of  an  additional  candidate  site  for  the  expan- 
sion of  the  Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve;  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

2563.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Energy  Regulatory  Commission,  transmit- 
ting the  Commission's  report  on  Government 
dam  use;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

2664.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary,  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  transmitting  the  1991  an- 
nual report  on  the  current  practices  and 
methods  of  cigarette  advertising  and  pro- 
motion, pursuant  to  15  U.S.C.  1337(b);  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

2565.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary,  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  transmitting  the  1991  an- 
nual report  on  the  current  practices  and 
methods  of  cigarette  advertising  and  pro- 
motion, pursuant  to  15  U.S.C.  1337(b);  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

2666.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary,  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  transmitting 
notification  that  the  Commission  has  ex- 
tended the  time  period  for  issuing  a  final  de- 
cision in  Docket  No.  40365,  National  Starch  & 
Chemical  Corp.  versus  The  Atchison,  Topeka 
&  Santa  Fe  Railway  Co.  et  al.,  by  91  days  to 
April  6,  1992,  pursuant  to  49  U.S.C.  11345(e);  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

2567.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion, transmitting  the  fourth  "Annual  Re- 
port to  Congress— NASA  Progress  on 
Superfund  Implementation  In  Fiscal  Year 
1991,'  pursuant  to  Public  Law  99-499,  section 


120(e)(5)  (100  Stat.  1669);  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce. 

2568.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services,  transmitting  a  report 
on  the  Drug  Abuse  Treatment  Waiting  List/ 
Period  Reduction  Grant  Program,  pursuant 
to  Public  Law  101-374,  section  2(d);  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

2569.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator, 
Agency  for  International  Development, 
transmitting  the  Private  Sector  Revolving 
Fund's  annual  report  for  fiscal  year  1991, 
pursuant  to  22  U.S.C.  2151f(h);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

2570.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  Transmittal  No.  01-92.  concerning  a 
proposed  Memorandum  of  Understanding  Co- 
operative Project  with  the  Ministers  of  De- 
fense of  Spain  and  Italy,  pursuant  to  22 
U.S.C.  2767(0;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

2571.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director.  De- 
fense Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmit- 
ting notification  of  the  Department  of  the 
Navy's  proposed  Letter(s)  of  Offer  and  Ac- 
ceptance [LOA]  to  Thailand  for  defense  arti- 
cles and  services  (Transmittal  No.  92-14). 
pursuant  to  22  U.S.C.  2776(b);  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

2572.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Legislative  Affairs,  Department  of  State, 
transmitting  Presidential  Determination  No. 
92-9  relating  to  assistance  to  Yugoslavia  and 
a  justification  for  the  determination,  pursu- 
ant to  22  U.S.C.  2601(c)(3);  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs: 

2573.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting 
the  price  and  availability  report  for  the 
quarter  ending  December  31,  1991.  pursuant 
to  22  U.S.C.  2768;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

2574.  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  the  activities  of  U.S.-U.S.S.R.  Stendlng 
Consultative  Commission  during  calendar 
year  1991,  pursuant  to  22  U.S.C.  2578;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

2575.  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting,  a  report 
on  the  status  of  efforts  to  obtain  compliance 
by  Iraq  with  the  resolutions  adopted  by  the 
United  Nations  Security  Council,  pursuant 
to  Public  Law  102-1,  section  3  (105  Stat.  4)  (H. 
Doc.  No.  102-179);  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs  and  ordered  to  t>e  printed. 

2576.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Personnel  Support, 
Families  and  Education),  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  audit  of  the  American  Red  Cross 
for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1991,  pursuant  to 
36  U.S.C.  6;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

2577.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Legal  Ad- 
viser for  Treaty  Affairs,  Department  of 
State,  transmitting  copies  of  international 
agreements,  other  than  treaties,  entered  into 
by  the  United  States,  pursuant  to  1  U.S.C. 
112b(a);  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

2578.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Legal  Ad- 
viser for  Treaty  Affairs,  Department  of 
State,  transmitting  copies  of  international 
agreements,  other  than  treaties,  entered  into 
by  the  United  States,  pursuant  to  1  U.S.C. 
112b(a);  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

2579.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator, 
Agency  for  International  Development, 
transmitting  notification  to  continue  the 
support  for  the  activities  of  PVO's  in  Haiti; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

2580.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Legislative  Affairs,  Department  of  State, 
transmitting  notification  that  the  President 


intends  to  exercise  his  authority  under  sec- 
tion 614(a)(1)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
providing  startup  funding  to  the  OAS  civil- 
ian mission  to  Haiti;  to  the  Ck>nunittee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

2581.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Director, 
Japan-United  States  Friendship  Commis- 
sion, transmitting  the  Commission's  annual 
report  for  fiscal  year  1991,  pursuant  to  22 
U.S.C.  2904(b);  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

2582.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  the  1992  Annual  Foreign 
Policy  Report  to  Congress  (January  21,  1992 
to  January  20,  1993);  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

2583.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Offlce  of 
Management  and  Budget,  transmitting  OMB 
estimate  of  the  amount  of  change  in  outlays 
or  receipts,  as  the  case  may  be,  in  each  fiscal 
year  through  fiscal  year  1995  resulting  from 
passage  of  H.R.  1776  and  S.  543,  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  101-508,  section  13101(a)  (104  Stat. 
1388-582);  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

2584.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  transmitting  its 
second  annual  report  on  civil  monetary  pen- 
alty assessments,  collections,  and  status  of 
receivables  for  fiscal  year  1991,  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  101-410,  section  6  (104  Stat.  892); 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations. 

2585.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  the  semiannual  report 
on  the  activities  of  the  Department's  Office 
of  Inspector  General  for  the  period  April  1, 
1991  through  September  30,  1991  and  manage- 
ment report,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  95-452, 
section  5(b)  (102  Stat.  2526);  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations. 

2586.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  the  semiannual  report 
on  the  activities  of  the  inspector  general  for 
the  period  April  1.  1991  through  September 
30,  1991.  pursuant  to  Public  Law  95-452,  sec- 
tion 5(b)  (102  Stat.  2626);  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

2587.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation, transmitting  a  report  concerning  sur- 
plus Federal  real  property  disposed  of  to  edu- 
cational Institutions  In  fiscal  year  1991,  pur- 
suant to  40  U.S.C.  484(o)(l);  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

2588.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services,  transmitting  the  semi- 
annual report  of  the  inspector  general  for 
the  period  April  1,  1991  through  September 
30,  1991  and  management  report,  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  95-452.  section  5(b)  (102  Stat.  2515, 
2526);  to  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations. 

2589.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, transmitting  the  semiannual  re- 
port of  the  Inspector  general  for  the  period 
April  1,  1991  through  September  30.  1991  and 
management  report,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
95-452.  section  5(b)  (102  Stat.  2526);  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

2590.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting  the  U.S.  Government 
Annual  Report  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  Sep- 
tember 30.  1991,  pursuant  to  31  U.S.C.  331(c): 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations.   

2591.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  ACTION, 
transmitting  copies  of  new  or  altered  sys- 
tems of  records,  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  552a(r): 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations. 

2592.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Adminis- 
trative Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts,  transmit- 
ting the  actuarial  reports  on  the  Judicial  Re- 
tirement System,  the  Judicial  Officer's  Re- 
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tiremeit  Fund,  and  the  Judicial  Survivors' 

System  for  the  calendar  year  end- 

31.  1990.  pursuant  to  31  U.S.C. 

)(B);  to  the  Committee  on  Oovern- 

Oberations. 

\  letter  from  the  Secretary,  Amer- 
Bqttle  Monuments  Commission,  ti-ans- 
the  annual  report  under  the  Federal 
Financial  Integrity  Act  for  fiscal 
pursuant  to  31  U.S.C.  3512(c)(3);  to 
on  Government  Operations. 
\  letter  from  the  Appalachian  Re- 
^ommission.  transmitting  the  semi- 
report  of  activities  of  the  inspector 
covering   the    period    April    1.    1991 
September  30,  1991.  pursuant  to  Pub- 
,  section  5(b)  (102  Stat.  2526);  to 
on  Government  Operations, 
letter  from  the  Director,  ACTION 
transmitting    the    annual    report 
Federal  Managers'   Financial  In- 
Act  for  fiscal  year  1991.  pursuant  to 
3512(c)(3);    to   the   Committee   on 
Operations, 
letter  from  the  Chief  of  Staff.  U.S. 
Waste  Negotiator,  transmitting  the 
-eport  under  the  Federal  Managers' 
1  Integrity  Act  for  fiscal  year  1991. 
to  31  U.S.C.  3512(c)(3);  to  the  Com- 
Government  Operations, 
letter  from  the  Chairman.  Commis- 
Agrlculture  Workers,   transmitting 
report  under  the  Federal  Man- 
nancial  Integrity  Act  for  fiscal  year 
suant  to  31  U.S.C.  3512(c)(3);  to  the 
Commiljtee  on  Government  Operations. 

letter  from  the  Chairman.  Commod- 

Trading  Commission,  transmit- 

annual   report  under   the   Federal 

s'  Financial  Integrity  Act  for  fiscal 

pursuant  to  31  U.S.C.  3512(c)(3);  to 

on  Government  Operations. 

letter  from  the  Director,  Congres- 

^dget  Office,  transmitting  the  report 

appropriations  and  expiring 

tions.  pursuant  to  2  U.S.C.  602(0(3); 

Committee    on    Government    Oper- 


Con'  mittee  ( 


Con:  mittee  i 


L  letter  from  the  Consumer  Safety 

Commission,  transmitting  the  semi- 

■eport  on  activities  of  the  inspector 

covering   the    period    April    1.    1991 

September  30,  1991.  pursuant  to  Pub- 

)5-452.  section  5(b)  (102  Stat.  2526);  to 

on  Government  Operations. 

letter  from  the  Chairman.  Defense 

Facilities  Safety  Board,   transmit- 

annual  report  under  the  Federal 

Financial  Integrity  Act  for  fiscal 

pursuant  to  31  U.S.C.  3512(c)(3);  to 

on  Government  Operations, 
letter  from  the  Bureau  of  Naval 
,  Department  of  the  Navy,  trans- 
the  1990  annual  report  for  the  Navy 
Nonappi  opriated  Fund  Retirement  Plan  of 
employe  as  of  Civilian  Morale.  Welfare  and 
Recreat  on.  pursuant  to  31  U.S.C. 
i(B);  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
Oqerations. 

letter  from  the  Department  of  Jus- 

trdnsmitting  the  annual  report  under 

Fed  sral   Managers'   Financial   Integrity 

:991.  pursuant  to  31  U.S.C.  3512(c)(3); 

Committee    on    Government   Oper- 


letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant  to 

President  for  Management  and  Director 

Adml  nistration.  transmitting  the  annual 

I  nder  the  Federal  Managers'  Finan- 

Int  sgrity  Act  for   1991.   purauant  to  31 

^12(c)(3);  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 

Ope  rations. 

letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary  of 
transmitting    the    annual    report 


under  the  Federal  Managers'  Financial  In- 
tegrity Act  for  fiscal  year  1991.  pursuant  to 
31  U.S.C.  3512(c)(3);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

2606.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency,  transmit- 
ting the  semiannual  report  of  the  Office  of 
Inspector  General  covering  the  period  April 
1,  1991  through  September  30.  1991.  pursuant 
to  Public  Law  95-452.  section  5(b)  (102  Stat. 
2526);  to  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations. 

2607.  A  letter  from  the  Elqual  Employment 
Opportunity  Commission,  transmitting  the 
semiannual  report  of  the  inspector  general 
for  the  period  April  1.  1991  through  Septem- 
ber 30.  1991.  pursuant  to  Public  Law  95-452, 
section  8E(h)(2)  (102  Stat.  2525);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Operations. 

2608.  A  letter  from  the  President,  export- 
Import  Bank  of  the  United  States,  transmit- 
ting the  annual  report  under  the  Federal 
Managers'  Financial  Integrity  Act  for  fiscal 
year  1991,  pursuant  to  31  U.S.C.  3512(c)(3);  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

2609.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Farm 
Credit  Administration,  transmitting  the  An- 
nual report  under  the  Federal  Managers'  Fi- 
nancial Integrity  Act  for  fiscal  year  1991, 
pursuant  to  31  U.S.C.  3512(c)(3);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

2610.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Communications  Commission,  transmitting 
the  annual  report  under  the  Federal  Man- 
agers' Financial  Integrity  Act  for  fiscal  year 
1991,  pursuant  to  31  U.S.C.  3S12(c)(3);  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

2611.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Election  Commission,  transmitting  the  an- 
nual report  under  the  Federal  Managers'  Fi- 
nancial Integrity  Act  for  fiscal  year  1991, 
pursuant  to  31  U.S.C.  3512(c)(3);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

2612.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Federal 
Emergency  Management  Agency,  transmit- 
ting the  annual  report  under  the  Federal 
Managers'  Financial  Integrity  Act  for  fiscal 
year  1991.  pursuant  to  31  U.S.C.  3612(c)(3);  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

2613.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Federal 
Labor  Relations  Authority,  transmitting  the 
annual  report  under  the  Federal  Managers' 
Financial  Integrity  Act  for  fiscal  year  1991. 
pursuant  to  31  U.S.C.  3512(c)(3);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

2614.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Federal 
Maritime  Commission,  transmitting  the  an- 
nual report  under  the  Federal  Managers'  Fi- 
nancial Integrity  Act  for  fiscal  year  1991, 
pursuant  to  31  U.S.C.  3612(c)(3);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

2615.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Federal 
Mediation  and  Conciliation  Service,  trans- 
mitting the  annual  report  under  the  Federal 
Managers'  Financial  Integrity  Act  for  fiscal 
year  1991,  pursuant  to  31  U.S.C.  3512(c)(3);  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

2616.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Mine  Safety  and  Health  Review  Commission, 
transmitting  the  annual  report  under  the 
B'ederal  Managers'  Financial  Integrity  Act 
for  fiscal  year  1991.  pursuant  to  31  U.S.C. 
3512(c)(3);  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

2617.  A  letter  from  the  Federal  Retirement 
Thrift  Investment  Board,  transmitting  the 
semiannual  report  of  activities  of  the  inspec- 
tor general  covering  the  period  April  1,  1991 
through  September  30.  1991.  pursuant  to  Pub- 
lic Law  95-452.  section  5(b)  (102  Stat.  2526);  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

2618.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  transmitting  the  annual 
report  under  the  Federal  Managers'  Finan- 


cial Integrity  Act  for  fiscal  year  1991,  pursu- 
ant to  31  U.S.C.  3512(c)(3);  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

2619.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral. General  Accounting  Office,  transmit- 
ting a  report  entitled  "1991  budget  Esti- 
mates: What  Went  Wrong"  (OAO/OCG-92-1); 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations. 

2620.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration,  transmitting 
the  annual  report  under  the  Federal  Man- 
agers' Financial  Integrity  Act  for  fiscal  year 
1991,  pursuant  to  31  U.S.C.  3512(c)(3);  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

2621.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration,  transmitting  a 
report  covering  the  disposal  of  surplus  Fed- 
eral real  property  for  historic  monument, 
correctional  facility,  and  airport  purposes 
for  fiscal  year  1991;  description  of  negotiated 
disposals  of  surplus  real  property  having  an 
estimated  value  of  more  than  $15,000.  pursu- 
ant to  40  U.S.C.  484(0);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

2622.  A  letter  from  the  General  Services 
Administration,  transmitting  the  semi- 
annual report  on  the  activities  of  the  De- 
partment's inspector  general  for  the  period 
April  1.  1991.  through  September  39.  1991.  pur- 
suant to  Public  Law  96-462.  section  (b)  (102 
Stat.  2526);  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

2623.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  transmitting 
the  annual  report  under  the  Federal  Man- 
agers' Financial  Integrity  Act  for  fiscal  year 
1991,  pursuant  to  31  U.S.C.  3512(c)(3);  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

2624.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary,  Mis- 
sissippi River  Commission,  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers, transmitting  a  copy  of  the  annual  re- 
port in  compliance  with  the  Government  in 
the  Sunshine  Act  during  the  calendar  year 
1991,  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  552b(j);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

2625.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Archivist, 
National  Archives,  transmitting  the  annual 
report  under  the  Federal  Managers'  Finan- 
cial Integrity  Act  for  fiscal  year  1991,  pursu- 
ant to  31  U.S.C.  3512(c)(3);  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

2626.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  National 
Commission  on  Responsibilities  for  Financ- 
ing Postsecondary  Education,  transmitting 
the  annual  report  under  the  Federal  Man- 
agers' Financial  Integrity  Act  for  fiscal  year 
1991.  pursuant  to  31  U.S.C.  3512(c)(3);  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

2627.  A  letter  from  the  National  Commis- 
sion on  Responsibilities  for  Financing  Post- 
secondary  Education,  transmitting  the  semi- 
annual report  of  activities  of  the  inspector 
general  covering  the  period  April  1.  1991 
through  September  30.  1991.  pursuant  to  Pub- 
lic Law  95^52.  section  5(b)  (102  Stat.  2526);  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

2628.  A  letter  from  the  National  Credit 
Union  Administration,  transmitting  the  an- 
nual report  under  the  Federal  Managers'  Fi- 
nancial Integrity  Act  for  fiscal  year  1991. 
pursuant  to  31  U.S.C.  3512(c)(3);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

2629.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts,  transmitting  the 
annual  report  under  the  Federal  Managers' 
Financial  Integrity  Act  for  fiscal  year  1991, 
pursuant  to  31  U.S.C.  3512(c)(3);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

2630.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  National 
Endowment  for  the  Humanities,  transmit- 
ting the  annual  report  under  the  Federal 
Managers'  Financial  Integrity  Act  for  fiscal 
year  1991,  pursuant  to  31  U.S.C.  3512(c)(3);  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 


2631.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  National 
Labor  Relations  Board,  transmitting  the  an- 
nual report  under  the  Federal  Managers'  Fi- 
nancial Integrity  Act  for  fiscal  year  1991, 
pursuant  to  31  U.S.C.  3512(c)(3);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

2632.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  National 
Mediation  Board,  tran.smltting  the  annual 
report  under  the  Federal  Managers'  Finan- 
cial Integrity  Act  for  fiscal  year  1991.  pursu- 
ant to  31  U.S.C.  3512(c)(3);  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

2633.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  National 
Science  Foundation,  transmitting  notice  of  a 
revised  Federal  records  system,  pursuant  to 
31  U.S.C.  3512(c)(3);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

2634.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  National 
Science  Foundation,  transmitting  the  an- 
nual report  under  the  Federal  Managers'  Fi- 
nancial Integrity  Act  for  fiscal  year  1991, 
pursuant  to  31  U.S.C.  3512(c)(3);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

2635.  A  letter  from  the  chairman.  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Review  Commis- 
sion, transmitting  the  annual  report  under 
the  Federal  managers'  Financial  Integrity 
Act  for  fiscal  year  1991,  pursuant  to  31  U.S.C. 
3512(c)(3);  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

2636.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Of- 
fice of  Navajo  and  Hopi  Indian  Relocation, 
transmitting  the  annual  report  under  the 
Federal  Managers'  Financial  Integrity  Act 
for  fiscal  year  1991,  pursuant  to  31  U.S.C. 
3512(c)(3);  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

2637.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Director,  Of- 
fice of  Navajo  and  Hopi  Indian  Relocation, 
transmitting  the  annual  report  under  the 
Federal  Managers'  Financial  Integrity  Act 
for  fiscal  year  1991,  pursuant  to  31  U.S.C. 
3512(c)(3);  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

2638.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Office  of 
Personnel  Management,  transmitting  the  an- 
nual report  under  the  Federal  Managers'  Fi- 
nancial Integrity  Act  for  fiscal  year  1991, 
pursuant  to  31  U.S.C.  3512(c)(3);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

2639.  A  letter  from  the  Office  of  Personnel 
Management,  transmitting  the  semiannual 
report  under  the  inspector  general  for  the  pe- 
riod of  April  1,  1991  through  September  30, 
1991,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  95-452,  section 
5(b)  (102  Stat.  2515,  2526);  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

2640.  A  letter  from  the  President,  Overseas 
Private  Investment  Corporation,  transmit- 
ting the  annual  report  under  the  Federal 
Manager's  Financial  Integrity  Act  for  fiscal 
year  1991,  pursuant  to  31  U.S.C.  3512(c)(3);  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

2641.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Over- 
sight Board  of  the  Resolution  Trust  Corpora- 
tion, transmitting  its  annual  report  on  the 
status  of  its  audit  and  investigative  cov- 
erage; to  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations. 

2642.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Pan- 
ama Canal  Commission,  transmitting  the  an- 
nual report  under  the  Federal  Managers'  Fi- 
nancial Integrity  Act  for  fiscal  year  1991, 
pursuant  to  31  U.S.C.  3512(c)(3);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

2643.  A  letter  from  the  Panama  Canal  Com- 
mission, transmitting  the  semiannual  report 
of  activities  of  the  inspector  general  cover- 
ing the  period  April  1,  1991  through  Septem- 
ber 30.  1991,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  95-452, 
section  5(b)  (102  Stat.  2526);  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations. 

2644.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Peace 
Corps,  transmitting  the  annual  report  under 


the  Federal  Managers'  Financial  Integrity 
Act  for  fiscal  year  1991.  pursuant  to  31  U.S.C. 
3512(c)(3);  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

2646.  A  letter  from  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Board,  transmitting  the  annual  i-eport 
under  the  Federal  Managers'  Financial  In- 
tegrity Act  for  fiscal  year  1991.  pursuant  to 
31  U.S.C.  3512(c)(3);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

2646.  A  letter  from  the  Resolution  Trust 
Corporation,  ti-ansmltting  the  semiannual 
report  of  activities  of  the  inspector  general 
covering  the  period  April  1.  1991  through  Sep- 
tember 30.  1901.  pursuant  to  Public  Law  95- 
452.  section  5(b)  (102  SUt.  2526);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

2647.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Treas- 
ury, transmitting  the  annual  report  under 
the  Federal  Managers'  Financial  Integrity 
Act  for  fiscal  year  1991,  pursuant  to  31  U.S.C. 
3512(c)(3);  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

2648.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Treas- 
ury, transmitting  the  semiannual  report  of 
activities  of  the  inspector  general  for  the  pe- 
riod April  1,  1991  through  September  30,  1991. 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  95-452,  section  5(b) 
(102  Stat.  2515,  2526);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

2649.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, transmitting  the  annual  report 
under  the  Federal  Managers'  Financial  In- 
tegrity Act  for  fiscal  year  1991,  pursuant  to 
31  U.S.C.  3612(c)(3);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

2660.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  the  annual  report  under 
the  Federal  Managers'  Financial  Integrity 
Act  for  fiscal  year  1991.  pursuant  to  31  U.S.C. 
3512(c)(3);  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

2661.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, transmitting  the  semiannual  report  of 
the  inspector  general  for  the  period  April  1, 
1991  through  September  30.  1991,  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  95-452,  section  5(b)  (96  Stat.  750, 
102  Stat.  2526);  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

2652.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation, transmitting  the  annual  report  under 
the  Federal  Managers'  Financial  Integrity 
Act  for  fiscal  year  1991,  pursuant  to  31  U.S.C. 
3512(c)(3);  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

2653.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development,  transmitting 
the  annual  report  under  the  Federal  Man- 
agers' Financial  Integrity  Act  for  fiscal  year 
1991.  pursuant  to  31  U.S.C.  3512(c)(3);  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

2654.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
transmitting  the  annual  report  under  the 
Federal  Managers'  Financial  Integrity  Act 
for  fiscal  year  1991,  pursuant  to  31  U.S.C. 
3512(c)(3);  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations.    • 

2656.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
transmitting  the  annual  report  under  the 
Federal  Managers'  Financial  Integrity  Act 
for  fiscal  year  1991,  pursuant  to  31  U.S.C. 
3512(c)(3);  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

2656.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
transmitting  the  semiannual  report  of  ac- 
tivities of  the  inspector  general  of  the  Pen- 
sion Benefit  Guaranty  Corporation  covering 
the  period  April  1,  1991  through  September 
30,  1991,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  95-452.  sec- 
tion 5(b)  (102  Stat.  2526);  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

2657.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State, 
transmitting  the  annual  report  under  the 
Federal  Managers'  Financial  Integrity  Act 


for  fiscal  year  1991.  pursuant  to  31  U.S.C. 
3512(c)(3);  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

2658.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation transmitting  the  annual  report 
under  the  Federal  Managers'  Financial  In- 
tegrity Act  for  1991.  pursuant  to  31  U.S.C. 
3512(c)(3);  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

2659.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Veter- 
ans Affairs,  transmitting  the  semiannual  re- 
port of  activities  of  the  inspector  general 
covering  the  period  April  1.  1991  through  Sep- 
tember 30.  1991.  and  management  report,  pur- 
suant to  Public  Law  95-452,  section  5(b)  (102 
Stat.  2526);  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

2660.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Selective 
Service,  transmitting  the  annual  report 
under  the  Federal  Mansigers'  Financial  In- 
tegrity. Act  for  fiscal  year  1991,  pursuant  to 
31  U.S.C.  3612(c)(3);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

2661.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator, 
Small  Business  Administration,  transmit- 
ting the  semiannual  report  of  the  inspector 
general  for  the  period  April  1,  1991  through 
September  30,  1991,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
95-452,  section  5<b)  (102  Stat.  2526);  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

2662.  A  letter  from  the  U.S.  Commissioner, 
Susquenanna  River  Basin  Commission, 
transmitting  the  annual  report  under  the 
Federal  Managers'  Financial  Integrity  Act 
for  fiscal  year  1991,  pursuant  to  31  U.S.C. 
3512(c)(3);  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

2663.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  U.S.  Infor- 
mation Agency,  transmitting  the  annual  re- 
port under  the  Federal  Managers'  Financial 
Integrity  Act  for  fiscal  year  1991,  pursuant  to 
31  U.S.C.  3512(c)(3);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

2664.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  U.S.  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency,  transmit- 
ting the  annual  report  under  the  Federal 
Mangers'  Financial  Integrity  Act  for  fiscal 
year  1991,  pursuant  to  31  U.S.C.  3512(cK3);  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

2665.  A  letter  from  the  U.S.  Commission  on 
Civil  Rights,  transmitting  the  annual  report 
under  the  Federal  Managers'  Financial  In- 
tegrity Act  for  fiscal  year  1991,  pursuant  to 
31  U.S.C.  3512(c)(3);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

2666.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  U.S. 
Consumer  Product  Safety  Commission, 
transmitting  the  annual  report  under  the 
Federal  Managers'  Financial  Integrity  Act 
for  fiscal  year  1991,  pursuant  to  31  U.S.C. 
3512(c)(3);  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

2667.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  U.S. 
Environmental  Protection  Agency,  transmit- 
ting the  annual  report  under  the  Federal 
Managers'  Financial  Integrity  Act  for  fiscal 
year  1991,  pursuant  to  31  U.S.C.  3612(c)(3);  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

2668.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  U.S. 
Ekiual  Employment  Opportunity  Commis- 
sion, transmitting  the  annual  report  under 
the  Federal  Managers'  Financial  Integrity 
Act  for  fiscal  year  1991,  pursuant  to  31  U.S.C. 
3512(c)(3);  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

2669.  A  letter  from  the  President,  U.S.  In- 
stitute of  Peace,  transmitting  the  annual  re- 
port under  the  Federal  Managers'  Financial 
Integrity  Act  for  fiscal  year  1991.  pursuant  to 
31  U.S.C.  3512(c)(3);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

2670.  A  letter  from  the  U.S.  Institute  of 
Peace,  transmitting  the  semiannual  report 
of  activities  of  the  inspector  general  cover- 
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2683.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Associate 
Director  for  Collection  and  Disbursement, 
Department  of  the  Interior,  transmitting  no- 
tice of  proposed  refunds  of  excess  royalty 
payments  in  OCS  areas,  pursuant  to  43  U.S.C. 
1339(b):  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

2684.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Associate 
Director  for  Collection  and  Disbursement, 
Department  of  the  Interior,  transmitting  no- 
tice of  proposed  refunds  of  excess  royalty 
payments  in  OCS  areas,  pursuant  to  43  U.S.C. 
1339(b):  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

2685.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Associate 
Director  for  Collection  and  Disbursement, 
Department  of  the  Interior,  transmitting  no- 
tice of  proposed  refunds  of  excess  royalty 
payments  in  OCS  areas,  pursuant  to  43  U.S.C. 
1339(b):  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

2686.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Associate 
Director  for  Collection  and  Disbursement, 
Department  of  the  Interior,  transmitting  no- 
tice of  proposed  refunds  of  excess  royalty 
payments  in  OCS  areas,  pursuant  to  43  U.S.C. 
1339(B):  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

2687.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Deputy  As- 
sistant Secretary,  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legisla- 
tion to  amend  the  Helium  Act  Amendments 
of  1960  to  authorize  Federal  agencies  to  pur- 
chase helium  from  the  private  sector,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

2688.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Associate 
Director  for  Collection  and  Disbursement, 
Department  of  the  Interior,  transmitting  no- 
tice of  proposed  refunds  of  excess  royalty 
payments  in  OCS  areas,  pursuant  to  43  U.S.C. 
1339(b):  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

2689.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  National 
Indian  Gaming  Commission,  transmitting  its 
1991  annual  report,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
100-497,  section  7(c)  (102  Stat.  2471):  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

2690.  A  letter  from  the  Inspector  General, 
Department  of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  a  final  audit  report  entitled  "Ac- 
counting for  Fiscal  Year  1989  and  1990  Reim- 
bursable Expenditures  of  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  Superfund  Money,  U.S. 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,"  Report  No.  92-1-^ 
262.  dated  December  1991,  pursuant  to  31 
U.S.C.  7501  note;  to  the  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs. 

2691.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, transmitting  the  1992  update  to  the 
national  plan  for  research  In  mining  and 
mineral  resources  and  the  1992  report  on  the 
Mineral  Institute  Progrram  of  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  pursuant  to  30 
U.S.C.  1229(e);  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

2692.  A  letter  from  the  Staff  Director.  U.S. 
Sentencing  Commission,  transmitting  a  re- 
port entitled,  "The  Federal  Sentencing 
Guidelines:  A  Report  on  the  Operation  of  the 
Guidelines  System  and  Short-Term  Impacts 
on  Disparity  in  Sentencing,  Use  of  Incarcer- 
ation, and  Prosecutorial  Discretion  and  Plea 
Bargaining,"  pursuant  to  28  U.S.C.  994  note; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

2693.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Copy- 
right Royalty  Tribunal,  transmitting  its  an- 
nual report  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1991.  pursuant  to  17  U.S.C.  808;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

2694.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services,  transmitting  the  an- 
nual report  on  the  State  Legalization  Impact 
Assistance  Grant  Program   for   fiscal   year 


1989,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  99-603.  section 
20i:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

2695.  A  letter  from  the  Clerk,  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
letter  relating  to  amendments  to  the  Federal 
Rules  of  Civil  Procedure;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

2696.  A  letter  from  the  Clerk,  U.S.  Claims 
Court,  transmitting  the  court's  report  for 
the  year  ended  September  30,  1991,  pursuant 
to  28  U.S.C.  791(c):  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

2697.  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  his  deter- 
mination that  sanctions  will  not  be  Imposed 
against  Venezuela  and  Vanuata  at  this  time, 
pursuant  to  22  U.S.C.  1978(b)  (H.  Doc.  No.  102- 
182):  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

2696.  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  his  deter- 
mination that  sanctions  will  not  be  Imposed 
against  Costa  Rica,  France,  Italy,  Japan,  and 
Panama  at  this  time,  pursuant  to  22  U.S.C. 
1978(b)  (H.  Doc.  No.  102-183);  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  and 
ordered  to  be  printed. 

2699.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary, 
Department  of  Transportation,  transmitting 
a  plan  for  licensing  operators  of  uninspected 
Federally  documented  commercial  fishing 
industry  vessels,  pursuant  to  46  U.S.C.  7101 
note;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries. 

2700.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  authorize  reimburse- 
ment of  travel  and  subsistence  examinations 
of  foreign  vessels,  and  for  other  purposes:  to 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

2701.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary, 
Department  of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  rename  the 
Klamath  Forest  National  Wildlife  Refuge;  to 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

2702.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Migra- 
tory Bird  Conservation  Commission,  trans- 
mitting the  annual  report  of  activities  for 
the  fiscal  year  ended  September  30,  1991,  pur- 
suant to  16  U.S.C.  715b;  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

2703.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Office  of 
Personnel  Management,  transmitting  a  re- 
port evaluating  the  need  to  extend  Interim 
geographic  adjustments  to  Federal  General 
Schedule  employees  In  additional  geographic 
areas;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

2704.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency,  transmit- 
ting a  report  on  discharges  of  minimum  pol- 
lutants into  navigable  waters,  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  100-4,  section  516(b)  (101  Stat.  86); 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation. 

2705.  A  letter  from  the  General  Counsel  of 
the  Department  of  Transportation,  transmit- 
ting an  amendment  to  the  lease  of  the  met- 
ropolitan Washington  airports  between  the 
United  States  acting  by  and  through  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  and  the  Metro- 
politan Washington  Airports  Authority;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Trans- 
portation. 

2706.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Gen- 
eral Sei-vlces  Administration,  transmitting 
an  informational  copy  of  a  lease  prospectus, 
pursuant  to  40  U.S.C.  606(a);  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 

2707.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Conservation  and  Renewable  Energy,  De- 
partment of  Energy,  transmitting  notifica- 


tion that  the  report  on  the  Automotive 
Technology  Development  Program  should  be 
ready  for  submission  by  the  end  of  the  year, 
pursuant  to  42  U.S.C.  5914;  to  the  Committee 
on  Science,  Space,  and  Technology. 

2708.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion, transmitting  the  1991  annual  report  on 
the  performance  of  its  industrial  application 
centers  and  on  the  ability  to  interact  with 
the  Nation's  small  business  community,  pur- 
suant to  15  U.S.C.  648(f);  to  the  Committee 
on  Small  Business. 

2709.  A  letter  from  the  Fiscal  Assistant 
Secretary,  Department  of  the  Treasury, 
transmitting  the  final  monthly  Treasury 
statement  of  receipts  and  outlays  of  the  U.S. 
Government  for  fiscal  year  1991.  pursuant  to 
31  U.S.C.  331(c);  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

2710.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget,  transmitting 
OMB's  final  sequestration  report  to  the 
President  and  Congress  for  fiscal  year  1992, 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  101-508.  section 
13101(a)  (104  Stat.  1388-587)  (H.  Doc.  No.  102- 
181 );  to  the  Committee  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  of  the  Whole  House  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

2711.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services,  transmitting  a  report 
on  the  study  of  reimbursement  policies  for 
clinical  diagnostic  laboratory  travel  allow- 
ance and  specimen  collection,  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  100-647,  section  8421;  jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  Ways  and  means  and  En- 
ergy and  Commerce. 


PORTS      OF      COMMITTEES      ON 
UBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 


UJjider  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina;  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries.  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  229.  Resolution  to  in- 
sure that  full  restitution  and  reimbursement 
is  made  to  the  United  States  Coast  Guard  for 
its  costs  in  the  response  to  the  oilsplll  In  the 
Arabian  Gulf;  and  to  Instruct  the  United  Na- 
tions to  earmark  a  percentage  of  the  moneys 
collected  for  the  United  Nations  Compensa- 
tion Fund  toward  Arabian  Gulf  ollspill  and 
Kuwaiti  oil  well  spill  cleanup  and  environ- 
mental restoration;  with  an  amendment 
(Rapt.  102-425.  Pt.  1).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  CLAY:  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Services.  H.R.  3209.  A  bill  to  amend 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  to  ensure  that 
the  level  of  compensation  for  a  Federal  em- 
ployee ordered  to  military  duty  during  the 
Persian  Gulf  conflict  Is  not  less  than  the 
level  of  civilian  pay  last  received:  to  allow 
Federal  employees  to  make  up  any  Thrift 
Savings  contributions  forgone  during  mili- 
tary service;  to  preserve  the  recertlflcatlon 
rights  of  senior  executives  ordered  to  mili- 
tary duty:  and  for  other  purposes:  with 
amendments  (Rept.  102-426).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause  4 
of  rule  XXn,  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 


llnlToduce'd  January  3,  1992  and  referred 
January  28,  1992] 

By  Mr.  CONDIT: 
H.R.  4086.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1986  to  restore  the  deduction  for 
Interest  on  indebtedness  incurred  to  acquire 
a  new  American-made  automobile;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  «nd  Means. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  South  Dakota: 
H.R.  4087.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  adjust- 
ment of  the  boundaries  of  the  Sou'^h  Dakota 
portion  of  the  Sioux  Ranger  District  of  Cus- 
ter National  Forest,  and  for  other  purposes; 
jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Agriculture 
and  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  MONTGOMERY: 
H.R.  4088.  A  bill  to  require  the  Secretary  of 
Veterans  Affairs  to  establish  a  program  with 
respect  to  concerns  owned  and  controlled  by 
socially    and    economically    disadvantaged 
veterans;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Ms.  SLAUGHTER: 
H.R.  4089.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1986  to  make  permanent  the 
provisions  permitting  tax-exempt  treatment 
for  certain  qualified  small  Issue  bonds:  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  TRAFICANT: 
H.R.  4090.  A  bill  to  require  that  Govern- 
ment-held information  pertaining  to  the  as- 
sassination  of  John   F.   Kennedy   be   made 
available  to  the  general  public;  jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  Government  Operations, 
House  Administration,  and  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  4091.  A  bill  to  amend  title  11,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  protections  to  pen- 
sions and  other  employee  benefits  in  bank- 
ruptcy cases;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  4092.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1986  to  allow  individuals  a  cred- 
it against  income  tax  for  State  sales  taxes 
and  interest  paid  in  connection  with  the  pur- 
chase of  a  new  American-made  passenger  ve- 
hicle: to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  MATSUI: 
H.J.  Res.  388.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  month  of  May  1992  as  "National  Foster 
Care  Month";  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service. 

Ms.  SNOWE  (for  herself,  Mr.  Dymally. 
Mr.  HORTON,  Ms.  NORTON,  Mr.  Pa- 
NETTA,  Mr.  TOWNS,  Mr.  Lent,  Mr.  An- 
drews of  Maine,  Mr.  Gekas.  Mr. 
MCNULTY,  Ms.  PELOSI.  Mr.  JONTZ,  Mr. 

Rangeij,  Ms.  Mink,  Mr.  de  Lugo,  Mr. 

SCHAEFER,  Ms.  HORN,  Mr.  FAZIO,  Mr. 
Jefferson,  and  Mr.  Kostmayer); 
H.J.  Res.  389.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
February  6,   1992.  as  "National  Women   In 
Sports  Day":  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service. 

By    Mr.    LANTOS    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Broomfield,   Mr.   bonior,   Mr.  Gil- 
man,  and  Mr.  Swett): 
H.  Con.  Res.  264.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
express  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
president  should  recognize  the  Independence 
of  the  Republic  of  Kosova  and  extend  full 
United  States  diplomatic  recognition:  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  PENNY: 
H.  Res.  323.  Resolution  expressing  the  sense 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  that  the 
United  States  should  take  steps  to  reduce 
worldwide  military  expenditures,  to  reduce 
international  arms  transfers,  and  to  stop  the 
spread  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction   In 
order  to  promote  peace  and  security  and  to 
ensure  that  more  funds  are  available  for  so- 
cial   programs  and  economic   development; 
jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs and  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs. 
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By  Mr.  TRAFICANT: 
H.  Res.  324.  Resolution  directing  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  to  investigate  the 
conduct  of  the  Department  of  Justice  in  the 
case  of  John  Demjanjuk,  Sr.;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules. 

I  Introduced  January  22,  1992  and  referred 
January  28,  1992] 
By  Mr.  BUNKING  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Emerson): 
H.R.  4093.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Food,  Agri- 
culture, Conservation,  and  Trade  Act  of  1990 
to  provide  that  a  single  Federal  agency  shall 
be  responsible  for  making  technical  deter- 
minations with  respect  to  wetland  or  con- 
verted wetland  on  agricultural  lands;  jointly, 
to  the  Committees  on  Agriculture  and  Public 
Works  and  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  OILMAN: 
H.R.  4094.  A  bill  to  establish  a  schedule  of 
preventive  health  care  services  and  to  pro- 
vide for  coverage  of  such  services  in  accord- 
ance with  such  schedule  under  the  Medicare 
Program,    the    Federal    Employees    Health 
Benefits  Program,  and  the  health  programs 
administered  by  the  Department  of  Veterans 
Affairs,  and  for  other  purposes;  jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 
Ways  and  Means.  Veterans'  Affairs,  and  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI  (for  himself, 
Mr.    Downey,    Mr.    Gephardt.    Mr. 
Pickle,  Mr.  Ranqel,  Mr.  Stark.  Mr. 
Ford  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Guarini,  Mr. 
Russo.  Mr.  Matsui.  Mr.  Doroan  of 
North  Dakota.  Mrs.  Kennelly,  Mr. 
Coyne,  Mr.  Andrews  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Levin  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Moody.  Mr. 
MCDERMOTT.  Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Mazzou, 
Mr.  Studds,  Mr.  AuCoiN.  Mr.  WfSB, 
and  Mr.  Borski): 
H.R.  4096.  A  bill  to  Increase  the  number  of 
weelcs  for  which  benefits  are  payable  under 
the   Emergency   Unemployment  Compensa- 
tion Act  of  1991,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  DELLUMS: 
H.R.  4096.  A  bill  to  amend  title  11,  District 
of  Columbia  Code,  to  increase  the  maximum 
amount  in  controversy  permitted  for  cases 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Small  Claims 
and    Conciliation    Branch    of   the    Superior 
Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  to  au- 
thorize the  Corporation  Counsel  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  to  conduct  criminal  pros- 
ecutions of  certain  juvenile  defendants;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
By  Mr.  GREEN  of  New  York  (for  him- 
self. Mr.  Ranoel,  and  Mr.  McHIrath): 
H.R.  4097.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1986  with  respect  to  the  treat- 
ment of  cooperative  housing  corporations;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  HUNTER: 
H.R.  4098.  A  bill  regarding  the  importation 
of  Japanese  motor  vehicles  Into  the  United 
States;    to    the    Committee    on    Ways    and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  MARLENEE  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Smith  of  Oregon,  and  Mr.  Duncan): 
H.R.  4099.  A  bill  to  minimize  the  Impact  of 
Federal  acquisition  of  private  lands  on  units 
of  local  governments,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations. 

By  Mr.  GEPHARDT  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Levin  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Dinobll,  Mr. 
BONIOR,  Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan,  Mrs. 
Collins  of  Illinois,  Ms.  Kaptur,  Mr. 
KILDEE,  Mr.  CONYERS,  Mr.  Traxler, 
Mr.  APPLEOATE,  Mr.  Bevill,  Mr. 
Carr.  Mr.  Smpfh  of  Florida,  Mr. 
Hayes  of  Louisiana,  Mr.  Hertel,  Mr. 
MuRTHA,  Mr.  LaFalce,  Mr.  Hall  of 
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Ohio.  Mr.  WOLPE.  Mr.  HAYES  of  Illi- 
nois. Mr.  JONTZ,  Mr.  NowAK,  Ms.  Col- 
lins of  Michigan,  Mr.  Owens  of  New 
York,  Mr.  Moody.  Mr.  Gejdenson, 
Mr.  PosHABD,  Mr.  Guabini.  Mr. 
KLECZKA,  Mrs.  Patterson,  and  Mr. 

MARTINEZ): 

H.R.  4100.  A  bill  to  assure  mutually  advan- 
tageoi  3  International  trade  in  motor  vehicle 
and  nn  )tor  vehicle  parts,  an  enhanced  mar- 
Itet  fo  the  Interstate  sale  and  export  of  do- 
mestic illy  produced  motor  vehicles  and 
motor  vehicle  parts,  and  the  retention  and 
enhani  ement  of  U.S.  jobs;  jointly,  to  the 
Comm  ttees  on  Ways  and  Means  and  Energy 
and  Co  Timerce. 

I  y  Mr.  PASTOR: 
H.R.  4101.  A  bill  to  expand  the  boundaries 
of  the  Saguaro  National  Monument,  and  for 
other  I  urposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  In  ular  Affairs. 

1  y  Mr.  RAMSTAD: 
4102.  A  bill  to  extend  until  January  1, 
existing  suspension  on  certain  plas- 
sheetlng,  and  to  correct  the  descrip- 
such  sheeting;  to  the  Committee  on 
i  nd  Means. 
I  y  Mr.  SLATTERY: 
H.R.  4103.  A  bill  to  ensure  adequate  disclo- 
sure 0    information  regarding  yields  of  mu- 
tual fi  ads;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Comm  rce. 

qy  Mr.  THOMAS  of  California  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  MICHEL,  Mr.  Gingrich,  Mr. 
Dickinson,  Mr.  Roberts,  Mr.  Walsh, 
Mr.  Barrett,  Mr.  Beilenson,  Mr. 
Frank  of  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Barton 
of  Texas,  Mr.  Bliley,  Mr.  Boehner. 
Mr.  Crane,  Mr.  Dornan  of  California, 
Mr.  Goss,  Mr.  Kyl.  Mr.  Martin  of 
New  York,  Mr.  Ridge.  Mr.  Sensen- 
brenner,  Mr.  Shays,  Ms.  Snowe,  Mr. 
Upton.  Mr.  Wolf,  and  Mr.  Zeliff): 
H.R.  11104.  A  bill  to  prohibit  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  from  making 
franke  I  mass  mailings  outside  their  congres- 
sional districts  and  to  prohibit  payment 
from  c  fficial  allowances  for  mass  mailings 
by  Mei  ibers  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
outsid(  their  congressional  districts;  jointly, 
to  the  Committees  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Servici  and  House  Administration. 

^  Mr.  BILIRAKIS  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Neal  of  North  Carolina,  Mr.  Feighan, 
land  Mr.  Porter): 
H.J.  les.  390.  Joint  resolution  designating 
March  25,  1992,  as  "Greek  Independence  Day: 
A  Nati  )nal  Day  of  Celebration  of  Greek  and 
Ameri(  an  Democracy;"  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  0  fice  and  Civil  Service. 

£  y  Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota  (for 
himself.  Mr.  Gibbons.  Mr.  Crane,  Mr. 
Andrews  of  Texas.  Mr.  Campbell  of 
Colorado.  Mr.  Grandy.  Mr.  Jenkins, 
Mr.  Johnson  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
JONTZ,  Mr.  KOPETSKI,  Mr.  McGrath, 
Mr.  Olin,  Mr.  Penny,  and  Mr.  Rus.so): 
H.  Cbn.  Res.  265.  Concurrent  resolution 
urging  the  President  to  seek  agreement  with 
the  Eu  opean  Community  regarding  a  1-year 
suspeni  ion  of  operation  of  the  gi-ain  export 
subsidj  programs  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Co  nmunity;  jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on  For  ign  Affairs  and  Ways  and  Means. 
[Introduced  January  24.  1992  and  referred 
January  28.  1992] 

Ar  Mr.  CONDIT: 

1106.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 

of  1986  to  allow  a  deduction  for 

expenses;    to    the    Committee    on 

Means. 

Bkr  Mr.  CRANE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

Gibbons): 

H.R.  1107.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Cpde  of  1906  to  extend  the  treatment 


under  section  936  of  such  Code  to  income 
from  investments  in  Caribbean  Basin  and 
certain  other  countries;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  DeFAZIO: 
H.R.  4108.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Archivist  of 
the  United  States  to  make  available  for  pub- 
lic use  the  records  of  the  Warren  Commis- 
sion; to  the  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations. 

By  Mr.  GLICKMAN: 
H.R.  4109.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1986  to  Increase  to  6  years  the 
maximum  required  period  of  continuation 
coverage  under  an  employer-provided  group 
health  plan;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  HUCKABY: 
H.R.  4110.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1966  to  provide  tax  relief  for 
middle-income  taxpayers  and  to  encourage 
investment  in  businesses;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  LaFALCE: 
H.R.  4111.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  to  provide  additional  loan  assist- 
ance to  small  businesses,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Small  Business. 

By  Mr.  MARLENEE: 
H.R.  4112.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  the  use  of  Armed 
Forces  insignia  on  State  motor  vehicle  li- 
cense plates  issued  to  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  and  veterans;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  ORTIZ: 
H.R.  4113.  A  bill  to  permit  the  transfer  be- 
fore the  expiration  of  the  otherwise  applica- 
ble 60-day  congressional  review  period  of  the 
obsolete  training  aircraft  carrier  U.S.S.  Lex- 
ington to  the  city  of  Corpus  Christl,  TX.  for 
use  as  a  naval  museum  and  memorial;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  SCHUMER: 
H.R.  4114.  A  bill  to  amend  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  permit  governmental 
entities  that  hold  certain  interests  with  re- 
spect to  pension  benefits  payable  by  the 
debtor  to  be  appointed  to  creditors'  and  eq- 
uity security  holders'  committees;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  STARK: 
H.R.  4115.  A  bill  to  encourage  States  to 
provide  partial  unemployment  benefits  to  In- 
dividuals whose  workweeks  have  been  re- 
duced under  employer  plans  providing  for 
shortened  workweeks  in  lieu  of  layoffs;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  SWIFT: 
H.R.  4116.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  Federal  Election  Commission 
for  fiscal  year  1993;  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 

By   Mr.  GONZALEZ  (for  himself  and 

Mr.  Hochbrueckner): 

H.  Res.  326.  Resolution  to  provide  for  the 

release  for  public  use  of  records  of  the  former 

Select  Committee  on  Assassinations;  to.  the 

Committee  on  House  Administration. 

By  Mr.  DkFAZIO: 
H.  Res.  326.  Resolution  requiring  that  the 
records  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Assas- 
sinations of  the  94th  and  95th  Congresses  be 
made  available  for  public  use;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Bkoomfield.  and  Mr.  Ha.stert): 
H.  Res.  327.  Resolution  calling  for  the  im- 
mediate release  of  all  hostages  still  held  in 
Lebanon,  and  welcoming  home  all  American 
hostages  released  from  Lebanon;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  YATRON  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Fascell): 
H.  Con.  Res.  266.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 


spect to  United  States  participation  in  the 
United  Nations  Conference  on  Environment 
and  Development  [UNCED];  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

I  Introduced  January  28.  1992  and  referred 
January  28.  19921 

By  Mr.  HOYER: 
H.R.  4118.  A  bill  to  clarify  that  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Cor- 
poration Improvement  Act  of  1991  relating  to 
the  continuation  of  health  care  benefits  for 
employees  of  failed  banks  and  thrift  institu- 
tions are  applicable  to  the  Resolution  Trust 
Corporation;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Finance,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BENNETT  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
James): 
H.R.  4119.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  to  carry  out  a  highway 
construction  project  to  replace  or  repair  the 
Fuller  Warren  Bridge  in  Jacksonville.  FL;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Trans- 
portation. 

By  Mr.  BRYANT: 
H.R.  4120.  A  bill  to  reduce  the  financial 
contributions  of  the  United  States  to  the  de- 
fense of  member  nations  of  NATO  (other 
than  the  United  States)  and  Japan  and  to  use 
amounts  available  because  of  those  reduc- 
tions to  support  law  enforcement  and  edu- 
cation efforts  in  the  United  States;  jointly, 
to  the  Committees  on  Armed  Services,  the 
Judiciary,  Education  and  Labor,  and  Appro- 
priations. 

By  Mr.  GALLEGLY  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Baker,  Mr.  Doolittle,  Mr.  Ramstad, 
Mr.  HORTON,  Mr.  Blaz,  Mr.  Packard, 
Mr.  LOWERY  of  California,  Mr.  HUN- 
TER, and  Mr.  Laoomarsino). 
H.R.  4121.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1986  to  encourage  investments 
in  new  manufacturing  and  other  productive 
equipment  by  providing  a  temporary  Invest- 
ment tax  credit  to  taxpayers  who  increase 
the  amount  of  such  investments;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HAYES  of  Illinois  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Clay,  Mrs.  Collins  of  Illinois. 
Mrs.  Collins  of  Michigan,  Mr.  del- 
LUMS,  Mr.  Dixon,  Mr.  Dymally,  Mr. 
Mfume,  Ms.  Norton,  Mr.  Owens  of 
New  York.  Mr.  Payne  of  New  Jersey. 
Mr.     Sanders,     Mr.     Savage,     Mr. 
Towns.  Mrs.  Unsoeld,  Ms.  Waters, 
and  Mr.  Wheat): 
H.R.  4122.  A  bill  to  guarantee  a  work  oppor- 
tunity for  all  Americans  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By    Mr.    HORTON    (for    himself.    Mr. 
PENNY,  Mr.  Lewis  of  California,  Mr. 
Clinger.  Mr.  Hastert,  Mr.  Shays, 
Mr.  Schiff,  and  Mr.  Zelikf): 
H.R.  4123.  A  bill  to  establish  a  2-year  pilot 
program    requiring    performance    standards 
and  goals  for  expenditures  in  certain  Federal 
Government  programs  to  be  included  in  the 
Federal  budget,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  JACOBS: 
H.R.   4124.   A   bill   to  amend  the  Poultry 
Products    Inspection    Act    to    require    the 
slaughter  of  poultry  and  the  processing  of 
poultry  products  in  accordance  with  humane 
methods;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  KOPETSKI: 
H.R.  4125.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1986  to  provide  a  variable  cap- 
ital gains  deduction,  and  to  provide  for  a  car- 
ryover basis  of  property  acquired  from  a  de- 
cedent;   to    the    Committee    on    Ways   and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  MILLER  of  California  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  DeFazio): 


H.R.  4126.  A  bill  to  require  the  Western 
Area  Power  Administration  to  amend  all 
long-term  power  service  contracta  to  include 
provisions  requiring  the  implementation  of 
Integrated  resource  planning;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By   Mr.    PACKARD   (for   himself.    Mr. 
Hunter.   Mr.   Lowery  of  California. 
Mr.  Cunningham,  and  Mr.  Gallegly): 
H.R.  4127.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1986  to  allow  home  buyers  to 
make  tax-free  withdrawals  trom  individual 
retirement  accounts  and  certain  other  re- 
tirement plans  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  a 
principal   residence;   to   the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  REGULA: 
H.R.  4128.  A  bill  to  distribute  a  portion  of 
the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  natural  gas  and 
oil  receipts  to  coastal  States  and  coastal 
counties  as  impact  assistance,  and  for  other 
purposes:  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs  and  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries. 

By  Mrs.  ROUKEMA: 
H.R.  4129.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1012  of 
the  Stewart  B.  McKinney  Homeless  Assist- 
ance Amendments  Act  of  1988  to  authorize 
local  governments  that  have  financed  a 
housing  project  that  has  been  provided  a  fi- 
nancial adjustment  factor  under  section  8  of 
the  U.S.  Housing  Act  of  1937  to  use  50  percent 
of  any  recaptured  amounts  available  from 
refinancing  of  the  project  for  housing  activi- 
ties; to  the  Committee  on  Banking.  Finance 
and  Urban  Affairs. 

Mr.  SANTORUM  (for  himself  Mr.  Ka- 
sicH,    Mr.    Delay.    Mr.    Miller   of 
Washington,      Mr.      Gingrich.      Mr. 
Weber,  Mr.  Rohrabacher.  Mr.  Dun- 
can, and  Mrs.  Johnson  of  Connecti- 
cut): 
H.R.  4130.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1986  to  allow  a  deduction  for 
contributions  to  a  medical  savings  account, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  SARPALIUS: 
H.R.  4131.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1986  to  allow  a  deduction  for  in- 
terest on  any  loan  used  to  purchase  a  new 
American-made    highway    vehicle;    to    the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  SKAGGS: 
H.R.  4132.  A  bill  to  extend  until  January  1. 
1997,  the  existing  suspension  of  duty  on  cer- 
tain infant  nursery  intercoms  and  monitors; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Ms.  SLAUGHTER  of  New  York  (for 
herself.  Mr.  Wylie.  Mr.  Bustamante. 
Mr.  Gonzalez.  Mr.  Price.  Mr.  La- 
Falce.  Mr.   Moakley.  Mr.  Rhodes. 
Mr.  Horton.  and  Mr.  Durbin): 
H.R.  4133.  A  bill  to  extend  until  April  1993 
the  demonstration  project  under  which  influ- 
enza vaccinations  are  provided  to  Medicare 
beneficiaries;  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Ways  and  Means  and  Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  CUNNINGHAM  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Hunter,  and  Mr.  Gallegly): 
H.R.  4134.  A  bill  entitled.  "The  California- 
Mexico  Border  Drug  Trafficking  Reduction 
Act";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DONNELLY  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Neal  of  Massachusetts): 
H.R.  4135.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1986  to  provide  a  temporary  in- 
vestment tax  credit  for  investments  in  cer- 
tain productive  equipment;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MONTGOMERY  (for  himself. 
Mr.  Erdreich,  Mr.  Frost,  Mr.  Hor- 
ton, Mr.  Emerson,  Mr.  Lancaster, 
Mr.  Hutto.  Mr.  Evans,  Mr.  Quillen. 


Mr.    Bunning,    Mr.    Callahan,    Mr. 
Burton  of  Indiana,  Mr.  Moakley,  Mr. 
Natcher,  Mr.  Thomas  of  Georgia,  Mr. 
Hertel,  Mr.  Vander  Jagt.  Mr.  Mur- 
phy, Mr.  Rogers.  Mr.  Rowland,  Mr. 
Donnelly,     Mr.     Gunderson.     Mr. 
McEwen,   Mr.   Espy.   Mr.  Young  of 
Florida.  Mr.  Owens  of  New  York,  Mr. 
Goodung.  Mr.  Fawell.  Mr.  Whitten, 
Mr.  Anderson.  Mr.  Hammerschmidt, 
Mr.  Darden,  Mr.  Walsh,  Mr.  Smith 
of  Iowa,  Mr.  Perkins.  Mr.  Kennedy. 
Mr.   Stenholm,  Mr.  Boehlert.  Mr. 
Gonzalez,  Mr.  Hastert.  Mr.  Mar- 
tinez,  Mr.  Wilson,  Mr.  Kluo,  Mr. 
Hatcher,  Mr.  Jones  of  Georgia,  Mr. 
DE    la    Garza.    Mr.    Jenkins,    Mr. 
Parker,  and  Mr.  Gingrich): 
H.J.  Res.  391.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  beginning  on  Sunday.  August  16. 
1992.  as  "National  Convenience  Store  Appre- 
ciation Week";  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  TALLON: 
H.J.  Res.  392.  Joint  resolution  designating 
February  1-7,  1992,  as  "Travel  Agent  Appre- 
ciation Week";  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  GEPHARDT: 
H.    Con.   Res.    267.    Concurrent   resolution 
providing  for  a  joint  session  of  Congress  to 
receive  a  message  from  the  President  on  the 
State  of  the  Union;  considered  and  agreed  to. 
By  Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina: 
H.  Con.  Res.  268.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
correct  technical  errors  in  the  enrollment  of 
the  bill  H.R.3866;  considered  and  agreed  to. 
By  Mr.  DELLUMS: 
H.  Con.  Res.  269.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  regarding 
the  U.N.  peace  plan  in  the  western  Sahara;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HAYES  of  Ulinois: 
H.  Con.  Res.  270.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
Federal  Government  should  promote  maxi- 
mum employment,  production,  and  purchas- 
ing power  to  protect  and  improve  the  quality 
of  life  in  the  United  States;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  TORRES: 
H.  Con.  Res.  271.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
policy  of  mutual  targeting  of  strategic  nu- 
clear weapons  by  the  United  States  and  the 
Commonwealth    of   Independent   States    no 
longer  reflecte  the  nonhostile  relationship 
which  exista  between  these  political  states, 
nor  serves  to  further  their  strategic  inter- 
ests; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  GEPHARDT: 
H.    Res.   328.    Resolution   providing   for   a 
committee  to  notify  the  President  of  the  as- 
sembly   of    the    Congress;    considered    and 
agreed  to. 

By  Mr.  WHITTEN: 
H.  Res.  329.  Resolution  to  Inform  the  Sen- 
ate that  a  quorum  of  the  House  has  assem- 
bled; considered  and  agreed  to. 
By  Mr.  MOAKLEY: 
H.  Res.  330.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
hour  of  meeting  of  the  House;  considered  and 
agreed  to. 

By  Mr.  BRUCE  (for  himself.  Mr.  DlN- 
gell.  and  Ms.  Kaptur): 
H.  Res.  331.  Resolution  expressing  the  sense 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  regarding 
the  opening  of  Japanese  markets,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  GUNDERSON  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Gingrich.  Mr.  Edwards  of  Oklahoma. 
Mr.  Kyl.  Mr.  Rohrabacher.  Mr. 
Goss,  Mr.  Riggs,  Mr.  Santorum,  Mr. 
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Roth,  Mrs.  Bkntley,  and  Mr.  Thomas 
of  California): 
H.  Res.  332.  Resolution  to  amend  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  require  a 
recorded  vote  upon  final  passage  of  legisla- 
tion that  would  make  an  appropriation  or 
provide  a  direct  spending  authority  or  new 
credit  authority;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  RAHALL: 
H.  Res.  333.  Resolution  expressing  the  sense 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  with  respect 
to  the  need  for  a  program  of  loan  guarantees 
for  States  and  local  government;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn.  memori- 
als were  presented  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

321.  By  the  SPEAKER;  Memorial  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of 
Florida,  relative  to  condominium  home- 
owners of  federally  insured  properties  that 
have  structural  defecte;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

322.  Also,  memorial  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  Commonwealth  of  Penn- 
sylvania, relative  of  Ukraine's  independence; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

323.  Also,  memorial  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  State  of  Florida,  relative 
to  Haiti;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

324.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Senate  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  relative  to 
Medicaid;  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  En-^ 
ergy  and  Commerce  and  Ways  and  Means. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 

[Introduced  January  22.  1992  and  referred 
January  28.  1992] 
By  Mr.  LaFALCE; 
H.R.  4105.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Noco  En- 
ergy Corp.;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

[Introduced  January  24, 1992  and  referred 
January  28.  1992] 
By  Mr.  FROST; 
H.R.  4117.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Adriana  Lopez;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  sponsors 
were  added  to  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions as  follows: 

H.R.  53:  Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  TORRICELLI.  Mr. 
LA.VTOS.  Mr.  Sarpalius,  Mr.  Mfume.  Mr. 
Bonior.  Mr.  Brewster.  Ms.  Norton.  Mr. 
Dooley.  Mr.  Andrews  of  Maine.  Mr. 
CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  HEFNER,  Mr.  Hall  Of  Texas 
Mr.  Wheat,  Mr.  Cox  of  California,  and  Mr. 

CONYERS. 

H.R.  64:  Mr.  James. 

H.R.  75:  Mr.  HAYES  of  Louisiana  and  Mr. 
Traficant. 

H.R.  78:  Mr.  Walker. 

H.R.  98:  Mr.  Hancock.  Mr.  McCandless, 
Mr.  EMERSON.  Mr.  McDermott.  Mr.  Towns. 
Mr.  Evans.  Mr.  Conyers,  Mr.  Young  of  Flor- 
ida. Ms.  Collins  of  Michigan.  Mrs.  Mink.  Mr. 
McMiLLEN  of  Maryland,  Mr.  Skelton.  Mr. 
McCloskey  Mr.  Savage  Mrs.  Kennelly,  Mr. 
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JACOBft.  Mr.  Jefferson,  Mr.  Flake,  and  Mr. 
Campi  KLdj  of  California. 
H.R   106:  Mr.  Lent,  Mr.  Rhodes,  and  Mr. 

HUBS/  SD. 

H.R  191:  Mrs.  LOWEY  of  New  York. 

H.R  246:  Mr.  Allard,  Mr.  RiGOS.  Mrs. 
Johns  »n  of  Connecticut,  and  Mr.  Gilchrest. 

H.R  251:  Mr.  Neal  of  North  Carolina  and 
Mr.  Rl  :hardson. 

H.R.  258:  Mr.  TRAFICANT. 

H.R.   259:   Mr.    Lewis  of  Florida  and   Mr. 


TRAFII  ANT, 


,  a.  I' 


H.R 
Dard^ 
Falgo^avaega 

H.R 
BNT 

H.R 

H.R. 

H.R. 

H.R. 
Mr.  GJarini 

H.R. 


304:  Mr.  LEWIS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Ct.KM- 

d  Mr.  TRAFICANT. 

309:  Mr.  Gunderson. 

318:  Mr.  Engel. 

327:  Mr.  Cox  of  Illinois. 

371:  Mr.  DURBIN,  Mrs.  Bentley,  and 


Loulsi  Lna 


G/ 1 


415:  Mrs.  JOHNSON  of  Connecticut  and 

LECI.Y. 
423:  Mr.  EMERSON. 

528:  Ms.  Norton  and  Mr.  Beilenson. 
576:  Mr.   Foglietta,   Mr.  Brewster, 
nJanton,  Mr.   Hatcher,  Mr.  Traxler, 
Gilchrest. 
585:  Mr.  GILCHREST. 
608:  Mr.  LANCASTER,  Mr.  Hobson,  Mr. 

,  and  Mr.  Sanders. 
609:  Mr.  Towns,  Mr.  Martinez,  Mrs. 

,  Mr.  Clement,  and  Mr.  Kolter. 
542:  Mr.  ENGEL. 
643:  Mr.  SHARP. 
659:  Mr.  Markey. 
668:  Mr.  Ackerman. 
709:  Mr.  SCHUMER. 
710:  Mr.  Fawell,  Mr.  ROYBAL,  and  Mr. 


H.R 
Mr 

H.R. 
H.R. 
H.R. 
Mr 

and  Ml 
H.R. 
H.R. 

ALEXAflDER 


H.R 

'RAFli 

H.R 
NARD, 

H.R. 
MCDAdK 


H.R 

H.R. 
Studb ; 

H.R. 
MOODV 
ECKAR 

H.R. 


GlLCHIfEST, 

H.R 
Hoyer 

H.R. 

H.R. 

H.R. 

H.R. 

H.R. 
Mr 

H.R 
nols. 

H.R. 

H.R. 

H.R 

H.R. 

H.R 

H.R 

H.R. 

H.R 

H.R 

H.R. 

H.R 
Mrs 

H.R. 

H.R. 


UMI 
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303:  Mr.  Stearns,  Mr.  Clement.  Mr. 
Mr.        Sarpalius.        and       Mr. 


384:  Mr.  SANDERS  and  Mr.  Hayes  of 


H.R 
Unsoe^o 
H.R 
H.R 
H.R 
H.R 
H.R 
H.R. 

ASPIN 

H.R.   722:   Mrs.   Lowey  of  New  York,   Mr. 
TRAia(  ANT,  Mr.  Clement,  and  Mr.  Martin. 

723:   Mrs.   Lowey  of  New  York,   Mr. 
Trafi(  ant,  and  Mr.  Clement. 

786:  Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Maine,  Mr.  Bar- 

Ir.  AuCoin.  and  Mr.  Manton. 

793:   Mr.   Pallone.  Mr.   BERMAN.  Mr. 

E,  Mr.  TRAFICANT,  Mr.  Erdreich,  Mr. 
Kenne  )y,  Mr.  Studds,  and  Mr.  Richardson. 

S43:  Mr.  DOWNEY. 
,.  875:  Mr.  MILLER  of  California  and  Mr. 


888:   Mr.   Peterson   of  Florida,   Mr. 

Mr.  Frost,  Mr.  Geren  of  Texas.  Mr. 

.  and  Mr.  Brown. 

J16:  Mr.  Wise,  Mr.  Faleomavaega,  Mr. 
.  and  Mr.  Fascell. 

951:    Mr.    LEHMAN    of    Florida,    Mr. 

and  Mr.  Neal  of  Massachusetts. 

}62:  Mr.  Torres. 

)67:  Mr.  Boucher  and  Mr.  Rose. 

)78:  Mr.  Bacchus. 

1004:  Mr.  NusSLE. 

1063:  Mr.  PETERSON  of  Minnesota  and 

.  RitHARDSON. 

1110:  Ms.  HORN  and  Mr.  Hayes  of  lUi- 


1161:  Mr.  GUARINI  and  Mr.  Panetta. 
1200:  Mr.  ANTHONY. 
1212:  Mr.  JAMES. 
1238:  Mr.  DURBIN. 

1240:  Mr.  LiPiNSKi  and  Mr.  WOLPE. 
1251:  Mr.  MANTON  and  Mr.  Matsui. 
1252:  Mr.  Manton. 
1253:  Mr.  Manton  and  Mr.  Matsui. 
1259:  Mr.  Visclosky. 
1300:  Mr.  Brown. 
1306:   Mr.  Jacobs,  Mr.  Downey,  and 

SOELD. 

1335:  Mr.  SARPALIUS. 
1374:  Mr.  PICKETT. 


VI 


H.R.  1389:  Mr.  PORTER  and  Mr.  Blaz. 

H.R.  1396:  Mr.  Gallegly. 

H.R.  1398:  Mr.  BOUCHER. 

H.R.  1414:  Mr.  LaFaixe. 

H.R.  1418:  Mr.  GiLLMOR. 

H.R.  1423:  Mr.  BEILENSON. 

H.R.  1473:  Mr.  CosTELLO,  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr. 
Houghton,  Ms.  slaughter.  Mr.  Neal  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, Mr.  Hayes  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Stearns.  Mr.  Reed,  and  Mr.  Jefferson. 

H.R.  1481:  Mr.  KOLTER  and  Mr.  Rowland. 

H.R.  1502:  Mr.  LEACH,  Mr.  Franks  of  Con- 
necticut, Mr.  McMiLLEN  of  Maryland,  Mr. 
McCloskey,  Mr.  HoYER.  and  Mr.  Roe. 

H.R.  1509:  Mr.  DIXON,  Mr.  Bilbray.  Mr. 
EWINO,  Mr.  KOLTER,  Mr.  RIGGS,  Mr. 
Ramstad.  Mr.  Thomas  of  Georgia,  Mr. 
KopETSKi,  Mr.  Coleman  of  Texas,  Mr. 
Parker.  Mr.  Aspin.  Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio,  Mr. 
STEARNS,  Mr.  Taylor  of  Mississippi,  Mr.  Ed- 
wards of  Oklahoma,  Mr.  Hubbard,  Mr. 
Kleczka.  Mr.  Jacobs,  Mr.  Hall  of  Texas, 
and  Mr.  Grandy. 

H.R.  1536:  Mr.  Hobson,  Ms.  Norton,  and 
Ms.  Pelosi. 

H.R.  1541:  Mr.  McNuLTY  and  Mr.  English. 

H.R.  1552:  Mr.  Studds. 

H.R.  1565:  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida. 

H.R.  1566:  Mrs.  SCHROEDER. 

H.R.  1598:  Mr.  WALSH,  Mr.  SKEEN,  Mr. 
Engel,  and  Mr.  Derrick. 

H.R.  1601:  Mr.  Leach. 

H.R.  1602:  Mr.  TORRES,  Ms.  Slaughter,  and 
Mr.  Vento. 

H.R.  1623:  Mr.  BLAZ,  Mr.  Vander  Jaot.  Mr. 
Boehlert,  Mr.  DOWNEY,  Mr.  Cunningham, 
and  Mr.  McCollum. 

H.R.  1624:  Mr.  Blaz,  Mr.  Vander  Jaot,  and 
Mr.  Boehlert. 

H.R.  1633:  Mr.  KOLTER,  Mr.  BORSKI,  Mr. 
Sarpalius,  Mr.  Mavroules,  and  Mr.  Inhofe. 

H.R.  1653:  Mr.  KOPETSKI. 

H.R.  1663:  Mr.  CAMPBELL  of  California.  Mr. 
Rhodes,  Mr.  Peterson  of  Florida,  and  Mr. 
Lancaster. 

H.R.  1715:  Mr.  Engel. 

H.R.  1750:  Mr.  LEVINB  of  California. 

H.R.  1771:  Mr.  Clinger,  Mr.  MORAN,  Mr. 
Spence,  and  Mr.  Tanner. 

H.R.  1774:  Mr.  McCloskey  and  Mr.  ED- 
WARDS of  California. 

H.R.  1791:  Mr.  ATKINS. 

H.R.  1820:  Mr.  TRAXLER,  Mr.  MILLER  of 
Ohio,  Mr.  LEHMAN  of  California,  Mr.  Owens 
of  Utah,  Mr.  McNulty,  and  Mr.  Panetta. 

H.R.  1882:  Mr.  SCHIFF.  Mr.  Ray,  Mr.  KOST- 
mayer,    Mr.    Martinez,    Mr.    Yates,    Mrs. 

SCHROEDER,    Mr.     IRELAND,    Mr.    OXLEY,    Mr. 

COSTELLO,  Mr.  Gilchrest.  and  Mr.  Kyl. 

H.R.  1898:  Mrs.  BOXER,  Mr.  DREIER  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  Gillmor,  Mr.  Herger,  Mr. 
Machti.ey,  Mr.  Pickett,  Mr.  Rowland,  Mr. 
Smith  of  Oregon,  Mr.  Stearns,  and  Mr. 
Emerson. 

H.R.  1956:  Mr.  Engel. 

H.R.  1992:  Mr.  FiSH.  Mr.  CUNNINGHAM,  and 
Mr.  KILDEE. 

H.R.  2008:  Mr.  DORNAN  of  California  and  Mr. 
Gallegly. 

H.R.  2029:  Mr.  GiLCHREST. 

H.R.  2070:  Mr.  RAMSTAD,  Mr.  ASPiN,  Mr. 
Geren  of  Texas,  Mr.  Jefferson.  Mr.  Del- 
LUMS,  Mr.  Dickinson,  Mr.  Blaz,  Mr.  Pickett, 
Mr.  Slattery.  Mr.  Peterson  of  Minnesota, 
Mr.  Staggers,  Mr.  Cardin.  Mr.  Oberstar, 
Mr.  Murphy,  Mr.  Hubbard,  Mr.  hammer- 
schmidt,  and  Mr.  Skeen. 

H.R.  2082:  Mr.  GILCHREST. 

H.R.  2083:  Mr.  OWENS  of  Utah,  Mrs. 
Unsoeld,  and  Mr.  Olver. 

H.R.  2089:  Mr.  SWETT,  Mr.  ENGEL,  Mr.  KlL- 
dee,  and  Mr.  Campbell  of  California. 

H.R.  2152:  Mr.  Gilchrest  and  Mr.  Jacobs. 

H.R.  2197:  Mr.  MARTINEZ. 


H.R.  2248:  Mr.  FEIGHAN,  Mr.  Kanjorski,  Mr. 
Luken.  Mr.  Spratt.  Mr.  Espy,  Mr.  Matsui, 
Mr.  Franks  of  Connecticut,  Mr.  Dickinson, 
Mr.  McCloskey,  Mr.  Williams,  Mr.  Lago- 
marsino,  Mr.  Kasich,  and  Mr.  Coleman  of 
Texas. 

H.R.  2309:  Mr.  DOOLEY,  Mr.  ENGEL,  Mr. 
KOPETSKI,  and  Mr.  Matsui. 

H.R.  2336:  Mr.  MARTIN. 

H.R.  2363:  Mr.  Coleman  of  Texas,  Mr.  Wax- 
man,  Mr.  Mrazek,  Mr.  Hastert,  Ms.  Horn, 
and  Mr.  Harris. 

H.R.  2377:  Mr.  PANETTA. 

H.R.  2383:  Mr.  ENGEL  and  Mr.  McCOLLUM. 

H.R.  2385:  Mrs.  BENTLEY,  Mrs.  Morella, 
Mr.  ENGEL.  Mr.  FooLiETTA.  and  Mr.  Hough- 
ton. 

H.R.  2386:  Mr.  TORRES  and  Ms.  Slaughter 
of  New  York. 

H.R.  2410:  Mr.  OWENS  of  UUh  and  Mr.  LOW- 
ERY  of  California. 

H.R.  2463:  Mr.  LIGHTFOOT.  Mr.  CALLAHAN. 
Mr.  Livingston,  and  Mr.  Hayes  of  Louisiana. 

H.R.  2486:  Mr.  Livingston. 

H.R.  2535:  Mr.  KiLDEE  and  Mr.  LIPINSKI. 

H.R.  2540:  Mr.  DOWNEY,  Mr.  Clement,  and 

Mr.  QUILLEN. 

H.R.  2541:  Mr.  DOWNEY  and  Mr.  DeFazio. 

H.R.  2553:  Ms.  MOLINARI,  Mr.  DOOLITTLB, 
and  Mr.  Bereuter. 

H.R.  2561:  Ms.  COLLINS  of  Michigan,  Mr. 
Gaydos,  Mr.  Towns,  Mr.  Russo,  Mr.  Kolter, 
Mr.  Torricelli,  Mr.  Pastor,  and  Mr.  Evans. 

H.R.  2567:  Mr.  ENGLE. 

H.R.  2580:  Mr.  Martinez,  Mr.  Weiss,  and 
Mr.  Donnelly. 

H.R.  2600:  Mr.  VENTO. 

H.R.  2643:  Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  Mr. 
Fields,  Mr.  Dornan  of  California,  and  Mr. 
Crane. 

H.R.  2675:  Mr.  FEIOHAN. 

H.R.  2755:  Mr.  McCloskey,  Mr.  Dorgan  of 
North  Dakota,  Mr.  Blackwell.  Mr.  Skaggs, 
and  Mr.  DeFazio. 

H.R.  2766:  Mr.  DUNCAN,  Mr.  OXLEY,  Mr. 
WALSH,  Mr.   SANOMEISTER.  Mr.   MCMILLAN  Of 

North  Carolina,  Mr.  Ravenel,  Mr.  Zeliff, 
Mr.  Spence,  Mr.  Hayes  of  Louisiana,  and  Mr. 
Spratt. 

H.R.  2779:  Mr.  DePazio. 

H.R.  2781:  Mr.  DeFazio. 

H.R.  2782:  Mr.  KOPETSKI.  Mr.  LANTOS,  Ms. 
Slaughter  of  New  York,  Mr.  Sanders,  Mr. 
Martinez,  Mr.  Andrews  of  New  Jersey,  Mr. 
Dymally,  and  Mr.  Blackwell. 

H.R.  2815:  Mr.  GiLLMOR. 

H.R.  2819:  Mr.  CLINGER,  Mr.  ROEMER,  Mr. 
Wise,  Mr.  Hertel.  Mr.  Murphy,  Mr.  Fazio, 
Mr.  Abercrombie,  Mr.  Wolpe,  Mr.  Bruce, 
and  Mr.  Bonior. 

H.R.  2833:  Mr.  CAMP. 

H.R.  2872:  Mr.  SuNDQUisT  and  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son. 

H.R.  2880:  Ms.  Slaughter  of  New  York.  Mr. 

GUARINI.   Mr.   ROYBAL.   MR.   KOLTER,  Mr. 

Oberstar,  Mr.  English,  Mr.  Matsui,  Mr. 
SwETT.  and  Mr.  Engel. 

H.R.  2881:  Mr.  Yates. 

H.R.  2884:  Mr.  Kildee. 

H.R.  2890:  Mr.  Rogers,  Mr.  Blaz,  and  Mr. 
Engel. 

H.R.  2898:  Mr.  LEVIN  of  Michigan,  Mr. 
Camp,  and  Mr.  Kopetski. 

H.R.  2912:  Mr.  DbFazio. 

H.R.  2945:  Mr.  CAMP  and  Mr.  Abercrombie. 

H.R.  2964:  Mr.  HYDE,  Mr.  McGrath,  and  Mr. 
Laoomarsino. 

H.R.  2966:  Mr.  HUCKABY.  Mrs.  Lloyd,  Mr. 
Hancock,  Mr.  Klug,  Mr.  Hefley,  and  Mr.  Pa- 
netta. 

H.R.  3011:  Mr.  ECKART,  Ms.  NORTON,  Mr. 
Murtha.  Mr.  Hefley,  and  Mr.  Miller  of 
California. 

H.R.  3022:  Mr.  Moran. 
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H.R.  3026:  Mr.  Pallone.  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr. 
ROYBAL.  and  Mr.  Panetta. 

H.R.  3037:  Mr.  Dickinson  and  Mr.  Coughlin. 

H.R.  3050:  Mr.  FRANK  of  Massachusetts,  Mr. 
Kolter,  Mr.  Towns,  Mr.  Lipinski,  Mr.  Fogli- 
ctta,  Mrs.  Boxer,  and  Mr.  Evans. 

H.R.  3O70:  Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  ROGERS,  and 
Mr.  HEFLEY. 

H.R.  3071:  Mr.  Gallo,  Mr.  Sangmeister, 
Mr.  Abercrombie,  Mr.  Lehman  of  California, 
Mr.  ESPY.  Mr.  GIIXHREST,  Mr.  McCURDY,  Mr. 
Weldon,  Mr.  Packard,  Mr.  Smith  of  Oregon, 
Mr.  Evans,  Mr.  Goss,  Mr.  Hefley,  Mr.  Thom- 
as of  Wyoming,  Mr.  Ravenel,  Mr.  McMillen 
of  Maryland.  Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  HOAGLAND. 
and  Mr.  Kopetski. 

H.R.  3082:  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Foglietta.  Mr.  Markey,  Mr.  Paxon.  Mr. 
Kopetski,  Mr.  Gunderson,  and  Mr.  Bliley. 

H.R.  3098:  Ms.  PELOSI. 

H.R.  3124:  Mrs.  Meyers  of  Kansas. 

H.R.  3138:  Mr.  CosTELLO,  Mr.  Frank  of 
Massachusetts,  Mr.  Lent,  Mr.  Serrano,  Mr. 
McGrath,  Mrs.  Lowey  of  New  York,  Mr. 
Neal  of  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Hochbrueckner. 
Ms.  DeLauro.  Mr.  Matsui.  and  Mr.  Hughes. 

H.R.  3146:  Mr.  SHAYS. 

H.R.  3160:  Mr.  FLAKE.  Mr.  KOPETSKI,  Mr. 
LuKEN.  Mr.  Matsui,  Mr.  Schumer,  Mr.  Sikor- 
SKi,  and  Mr.  Towns. 

H.R.  3164:  Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Texas,  Mr. 
Schaefer,  Mr.  Gingrich.  Mr.  Matsui,  Mr. 
Clement,  Mr.  Ramstad,  Mr.  Wolpe,  Mr. 
DARDEN,  Mr.  RiTTER,  Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr. 
Johnson  of  South  Dakota,  Mr.  Dixon,  Mr. 
Engel,  Mr.  DeFazio,  Mr.  Lewis  of  California, 
Mr.  DooLrrTLE,  Mr.  Hunter,  and  Mr. 
Faleomavaega. 

H.R.  3173:  Ms.  Ros-Lehtinen. 

H.R.  3185:  Mr.  THOMAS  of  Wyoming,  Mrs. 
Roukema,  Mrs.  BOXER,  and  Mr.  DeFazio. 

H.R.  3195:  Mrs.  Unsoeld  and  Mr.  Mineta. 

H.R.  3209:  Mr.  ESPY,  Mr.  Martinez,  Mr. 
Traxler,  and  Mr.  Kildee. 

H.R.  3216:  Mr.  BARNARD,  Mr.  RiTTER,  and 

Mr.  BEREUTER. 

H.R.  3221:  Mr.  Paxon.  Ms.  DeLauro,  Mr. 
Grandy,  Mr.  kolter,  Mr.  Barrett,  Mr. 
Hoyer.  and  Mr.  Ramstad. 

H.R.  3222:  Mr.  MFUME.  Mr.  NEAL  of  Massa- 
chusetts, Mrs.  Mink,  Mr.  Kolter.  Mr.  Dick- 
inson, Mr.  Gordon,  Mr.  Miller  of  California. 
Mr.  Cunningham.  Mr.  Riggs.  Mr.  Young  of 
Alaska,  Mr.  Weber,  and  Mr.  Wyden. 

H.R.  3231:  Mr.  Johnson  of  South  Dakota. 

H.R.  3253:  Mr.  FASCELL,  Mr.  KOLTER,  Mr. 
Blackwell,  Mr.  Gilchrest,  Mr.  Traficant, 
Mr.  McMillen  of  Maryland,  and  Mr.  Payne 
of  New  Jersey. 

H.R.  3312:  Mr.  DARDEN  and  Mr.  Young  of 
Alaska. 

H.R.  3317:  Mr.  FLAKE.  Mr.  LaFaixe,  Mr. 
BILBRAY.  and  Ms.  Kapiuh. 

H.R.  3349:  Mr.  GEREN  of  Texas.  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son. Mr.  Oilman,  and  Mr.  Martin. 

H.R.  3360:  Mr.  Jefferson. 

H.R.  3373:  Mr.  Sangmeister,  Mr.  Koltek, 
Mr.  Pallone,  Mr.  Gordon,  Mr.  Rav.  Mrs. 
BYRON.  Mr.  Johnston  of  Florida.  Mr.  Harris. 
Mr.  ROEMER.  Mr.  HASTERT.  Mr.  GiNGUlCH.  Mr. 
Poshard,  Mr.  Payne  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Oxlkv. 
Mr.  Gunderson.  Mr.  Visclosky.  Mr.  sabo. 
Mr.  Walker,  Mr.  LaFalce.  Mr.  Davls.  Mr. 
Dicks.  Mr.  Campbell  of  California.  Mr.  Neal 
of  North  Carolina.  Mr.  Skelton.  Mr.  Kildee. 
Mr.  Mavroules,  Mr.  Nussle.  Mr.  Cramer. 
Mrs.  Mink,  and  Mr.  Evans. 

H.R.  3393:  Mr.  MORAN. 

H.R.  3417:  Mr.  Bliley. 

H.R.  3423:  Mr.  DeFazio.  Mr.  Fazio,  and  Mr. 
Mrazek. 

H.R.  3424:  Mr.  DeFazio,  Mr.  Fazio,  and  Mr. 

MRAZEK. 

H.R.  3429:  Mr.  LIPINSKI  and  Mrs.  Morella. 


H.R.  3438:  Mr.  BEILENSON. 

H.R.  3439:  Mr.  Beilenson. 

H.R.  3440:  Mr.  BEILENSON. 

H.R.  3442:  Mr.  BEILENSON. 

H.R.  3454:  Mr.  Hastert,  Mr.  Skelton,  Mr. 
McCloskey,  Mr.  Neal  of  North  Carolina,  and 
Mr.  Wolpe. 

H.R.  3471:  Mr.  GINGRICH. 

H.R.  3475:  Ms.  Norton,  Mr.  Olver,  and  Mrs. 
MEYERS  of  Kansas. 

H.R.  3476:  Mrs.  Meyers  of  Kansas. 

H.R.  3479:  Mr.  PASTOR. 

H.R.  3513:  Mr.  THOMAS  of  California. 

H.R.  3515:  Ms.  Oakar,  Mr.  OLVER.  Mr. 
Franks  of  Connecticut,  and  Mr.  Petri. 

H.R.  3518:  Mr.  LIPINSKI. 

H.R.  3526:  Mr.  KOPETSKI,  Mr.  FOOLIETTA. 
Mr.  Stark.  Mr.  Vento,  and  Mr.  Rahall. 

H.R.  3537:  Mr.  RITTER. 

H.R.  3542:  Mr.  ECKART. 

H.R.  3544:  Mr.  ALEXANDER,  Mr.  MILLER  of 
California,  Mr.  Oberstar,  Mr.  Martinez,  Mr. 

MOLLOHAN,  Mr.  TRAXLER,  MS.  PELOSI,  Mr. 
RAHALL,     Mr.     HEFNER,     Mr.     GONZALEZ,     Mr. 

FAZIO,  and  Mr.  Bevill. 

H.R.  3545:  Mr.  BRUCE,  Mr.  SCHEUER,  Mr. 
Burton  of  Indiana,  and  Mr.  Synar. 

H.R.  3553:  Mr.  MiNETA,  Mr.  SANGMEISTER, 
Mr.  Bevill,  Mr.  Carr.  Mr.  Lancaster,  Mr. 
Blaz,  Mr.  Wolpe,  Mr.  DeFazio,  Mr. 
SCHEUER.  Mr.  Frank  of  Massachusetts,  Mr. 
Flake,  Mr.  Solarz,  and  Mr.  Murtha. 

H.R.  3554:  Mrs.  Lloyd,  Mr.  Brown,  and  Mr. 

ESPY. 

H.R.  3555:  Mr.  Swett  and  Mr.  Ridge. 

H.R.  3557:  Mr.  KOPETSKI. 

H.R.  3602:  Mr.  Johnson  of  South  Dakota, 
Mr.  Bateman,  Mr.  Bliley,  Mr.  Pickett,  and 
Mr.  Livingston. 

H.R.  3605:  Mr.  DUNCAN. 

H.R.  3612:  Mr.  FRANK  of  Massachusetts,  Mr. 
Dorgan  of  North  Dakota,  Mr.  Petri,  Mr. 
GUARINI.  Mr.  Mavroules.  Mr. 

Hochbrueckner.  Mr.  Peterson  of  Min- 
nesota. Mr.  LAOOMARSINO,  Mr.  Reoula,  Mrs. 
Boxer,  Mr.  Kennedy,  Ms.  Norton,  and  Mr. 

KOSTMAYER. 

H.R.  3613:  Mr.  YATES,  Ms.  Snowe,  Mr. 
HOCHBRUECKNER.  Mr.  DWYER  of  New  Jersey, 
Mr.  Swift,  Mr.  Weiss,  Mr.  Penny.  Mr.  Espy. 
Mr.  KOSTMAYER.  Mr.  Flake,  Mr.  Williams, 
Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  MATSUI,  Mr.  LEHMAN  of  Flor- 
ida. Mr.  Towns,  Mr.  Rahall,  Mr.  Jacobs,  Mr. 
McDermott,  and  Mrs.  Unsoei.d. 

H.R.  3620:  Mr.  Vander  Jagt. 

H.R.  3634:  Mr.  Lagomarsino. 

H.R.  3636:  Mr.  LEHMAN  of  California,  Mr. 
Pease,  Mr.  Bruce.  Mrs.  Morella.  and  Mr. 
Torricelli 

H.R.  3654:  Mr.  ALEXANDER,  Mr.  Anderson, 
Mr.  Atkins,  Mr.  AuCoin,  Mr.  Bevill,  Mrs. 
Collins  of  Illinois.  Mr.  DeFazio.  Mr.  Dicks. 
Mr.  Donnelly.  Mr.  Downey.  Mr.  Emerson. 
Mr.  Espy.  Mr.  Fazio.  Mr.  Feighan.  Mr. 
Flake,  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Frank  of 
Massachusetts.  Mr.  Fusjter.  Mrs.  Collins  of 
Illinois.  Mr.  Gj^idenson.  Mr.  Guarini,  Mr. 
Hayes  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Jacobs.  Mr.  Jef- 
FER.soN.  Mr.  Jontz,  Mr.  Kildee.  Mr. 
LaRocco,  Mr.  LEHMAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Lehman  of  Florida.  Mr.  McCloskey.  Mr. 
McMillen  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Martinez.  Mr. 
MKUMK,  Mr.  NKAL  of  Massachusetts.  Ms. 
Norton.  Mr.  Owens  of  Utah.  Mr.  Payne  of 
New  Jei-sey.  Mr.  Schumek.  Mr.  Serrano.  Mr. 
Sharp.  Mr.  Slaitehy.  Mr.  Stallings.  Mr. 

TALLON.  Mr.  THORNTON.  Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr. 

Valentine,  Mr.  Walsh.  Mr.  Moran.  Mr.  Fas- 
cell,  Mr.  Fish.  Mr.  Gordon.  Mr.  Johnston  of 
Florida.  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida.  Mr.  Stbn- 
HOLM.  and  Mr.  Towns. 

H.R.  3655:  Mr.  SANGMEISTER  and  Mr. 
Houghton. 

H.R.  3656:  Mr.  SMITH  of  Oregon,  Mr. 
Sangmelster,  and  Mr.  de  Lugo. 


H.R.  3677:  Ms.  KAPTUR,  Mr.  COLEMAN  of 
Texas,  Ms.  Norton,  and  Mr.  Lewis  of  Flor- 
ida. 

H.R.  3681:  Mr.  Traxler. 

H.R.  3690:  Mr.  Applegate,  Mr.  SABO,  and 
Mr.  Hughes. 

H.R.  3702:  Mr.  Russo,  Ms.  DbLauro,  and 
Ms.  Pelosi. 

H.R.  3705:  Mr.  Bereuter. 

H.R.  3740:  Mr.  LAGOMARSINO,  Mr.  HUBBARD, 
and  Mr.  Martinez. 

H.R.  3753:  Ms.  NORTON  and  Mr.  Neal  of 
North  Carolina. 

H.R.  3758:  Mr.  Stark,  Mr.  DeFazio,  Mr. 
Fazio,  and  Mr.  Levine  of  California. 

H.R.  3782:  Mr.  KLECZKA,  Mr.  JoNTZ,  Mr.  Mi- 
neta, Mr.  FAZIO,  Mr.  Wheat,  Mr.  Slattery, 
Mr.  Price,  Mr.  Stark,  Mr.  Edwards  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  Foglietta,  Mr.  Martinez,  Mr. 
Markey.  Ms.  Slaughter,  Mr.  Downey,  Mr. 
Waxman,  Mrs.  Unsoeld,  Mr.  Moody,  Mr. 
Wyden.  Ms.  DeLauro,  and  Ms.  Long. 

H.R.  3783:  Mr.  DiXON,  Mr.  Cox  of  Ulinois. 
Mrs.  Lowey  of  New  York,  Mr.  Vander  Jaot, 
and  Mr.  Frank  of  Massachusetts. 

H.R.  3801:  Mr.  Valentine,  Mrs.  Lloyd.  Mr. 
Gingrich,  Mr.  Montgomery,  Mr.  Solomon, 
Mr.  Jenkins,  Mr.  Dickinson,  and  Mr. 
Ravenel. 

H.R.  3803:  Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota. 

H.R.  3808:  Mr.  Andrews  of  Maine,  Mrs. 
MEYERS  of  Kansas,  Mr.  Zeliff,  Mr.  Hyde, 
Mr.  Perkins,  Mr.  Jefferson,  Mr.  Neal  of 
North  Carolina,  Mr.  Torres,  and  Mr.  Mar- 
tinez. 

H.R.  3809:  Mr.  Zeliff  and  Mr.  Lehman  of 
Florida. 

H.R.  3816:  Mr.  Lehman  of  California,  Mr. 
Horton,  Mr.  Coleman  of  Texas.  Ms.  Slaugh- 
ter of  New  York,  Mr.  Erdreich,  and  Mr. 
Bruce. 

H.R.  3822:  Mr.  Ramstad. 

H.R.  3832:  Mr.  Hayes  of  Illinois,  Ms.  Nor- 
ton, Mr.  Towns,  Mr.  Vento,  Mr.  Wolpe,  Mr. 
Martinez,  Mr.  Jefferson,  Mrs.  Mink,  and 

Mr.  SCHEUER. 

H.R.  3836:  Mrs.  Unsoeld. 

H.R.  3841:  Mr.  Spence,  Mr.  Dickinson,  and 
Mr.  Boucher. 

H.R.  3844:  Mr.  SCHEUER,  Mr.  MOAKLEY,  Mr. 
Penny,  Mr.  Kennedy,  and  Mr.  Yates. 

H.R.  3846:  Mr.  BORSKI. 

H.R.  3848:  Mr.  KOLBE  and  Mr.  Rhodes. 

H.R.  3864:  Mr.  SCHIFF,  Mr.  DeFazio,  Mr. 
Rahall,  Mr.  Guarini,  Mr.  Glickman,  Mr. 
Tallon,  Mr.  Perkins,  Mr.  Jefferson,  Mrs. 
Johnson  of  Connecticut,  and  Mr.  Dickinson. 

H.R.  3871:  Ms.  MOLINARl,  Mr.  OWENS  of 
Utah,  Mr.  Horton.  Mr.  Wilson.  Mr.  Lan- 
caster. Mr.  Martinez,  and  Mr.  Ritter. 

H.R.  3878:  Mr.  ABERCROMBIE.  Mr.  ANDREWS 
of  New  Jersey.  Mrs.  Collins  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
COSTELLO.  Mr.  DE  LUGO.  Mr.  FRANK  Of  Massa- 
chusetts, Mr.  McCloskey,  Mr.  Martinez,  Mr. 
Miller  of  California,  Ms.  Norton,  Mr. 
Owens  of  New  York.  Mr.  Rahall.  Mr.  Sand- 
ers. Mr.  Sawyer,  and  Mr.  Vento. 

H.R.  3886:  Mr.  Jefferson.  Mr.  Kopetski, 
and  Mr.  Foglietta. 

H.R.  3891:  Mr.  DORNAN  of  California  and  Mr. 
Dannkmeyeh. 

H.R.  3904:  Ms.  NORTON.  Mr.  EDWARDS  of 
California.  Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson. Mr.  Berman.  Mrs.  Lloyd,  Mr.  Owens 
of  Utah,  and  Mr.  Evans. 

H.R.  3908:  Mrs.  LLOYD. 

H.R.  3922:  Mr.  EVANS  and  Mrs.  MORELLA. 

H.R.  3923:  Mr.  LAGOMAR.SINO  and  Mr. 
Gallo. 

H.R.  3939:  Ms.  Norton.  Mr.  Beilenson,  Mr. 
Vento.  Ms.  Kaptur,  Mr.  Pallone,  Mr. 
Yates.  Mr.  Dellums,  Mr.  Brown,  Mr.  Stark, 
Mr.  BONIOR,  Mr.  Lipinski,  Ms.  Pelosi.  Mr. 
Ravenel  and  Mr.  Henry. 
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3943:  Mr.  McGrath,  Mr.  Livingston, 
Ct)YNE.    Mr.    HOAGLAND,   and   Mr.    Erd- 


3961:  Mr.  Stark. 

3975:  Mr.  JEFFERSON,  Mrs.  Lowey  of 
'  ork,  Mr.  Conyers,   Mr.  Bonior,   Mr. 
Mr.    Mrazek,    Mr.    Waxman,    Mr. 
Mr.    Abercrombie,    Mr.    Foglietta, 
PtRKiNS,  Mr.  Bruce,  Mr.  Feiohan,  Mr. 
Mr.    Payne    of    New    Jersey,    Mr. 
KoPETkKi,  Mr.  Bryant,  Mr.  Skaggs,  Mr.  Wil- 
and  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida. 
3994:  Mr.  Scheuer,  Mr.  Annunzio.  Mr. 
.  Mr.  Manton,  and  Mr.  McGrath. 
4002:  Mr.  Schumer,  Mr.  Mrazek,  Mr. 
of  Utah,  Mr.  Beilenson,  Mr.  Horton, 
LEOMAVAEGA,  Mr.  Levine  of  Califor- 
Hamilton.  Mr.  AuCoiN,  Mr.  Glick- 
ilr.    RiTTER.    Ms.    Ros-Lehtinen,    Mr. 
Mrs.    MORELLA,    Mr.    Lehman    of 
,  Mr.  Bacchus,  Mr.  Engel,  Mr.  Evans. 
.  KitczKA,  Mr.  KOPETSKI.  Mr.  SKAGGS,  and 
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1010:  Mr.  GOODLING. 
4013:   Mr.  Bruce,  Mr.  Murphy,  Mr. 
AN,  Mr.  Durbin,  Mr.  Costello,  Mr. 
,  Mr.  VOLKMER,  and  Mr.  Gaydos. 
4025:    Mr.    Blaz,    Mr.    Huckaby,    Mr. 

of  South  Dakota,  and  Mr.  Condit. 
1031:  Mr.  Kolbe. 

4032:  Mr.  Gillmor,  Mr.  KLECZKA.  Mr. 
,  and  Mr.  Sensenbrenner. 

4045:    Ms.    SLAUGHTER,    Ms.    NORTON, 

MoRELLA,  Ms.  Pelosi,  Mr.  COYNE,  and 
,  of  North  Carolina. 
4050:  Mr.  Camp,  Mr.  Henry,  Mr.  PuR- 

Mr.  Davis. 
4051:  Mr.  KOLTER,  Mr.  GOODLINO,  Mr. 
Mr.        HORTON,        and        Mr. 

AVAEGA. 

1077:  Mr.  Sharp  and  Mr.  Chandler. 
4083:  Mr.  Moody,  Mr.  Costello,  Mr. 
of  North  Dakota,  Mr.  Matsui,  Mr. 
Vento,  and  Mr.  Wilson. 
M)95:  Mr.  Wise  and  Mr.  Borskl 
les.  3:  Mr.  Dickinson. 
Res.    107:    Mr.    Hammerschmidt,    Mr. 
Mr.  Applegatb,  Mr.  Hall  of  Texas, 
Gunderson. 

Res.    159:    Mr.   CUNNINGHAM   and   Mr. 
Jagt. 

Res.  237:  Mr.  Hefner,  Mr.  Gingrich, 
Darden. 

iles.  239:  Mr.  McMillen  of  Maryland 
Gilchrest. 
Ses.  293:  Mr.  Ray,  Mr.  Gillmor,  Mr. 

,  Mrs.  Byron,  and  Mr.  Mrazek. 

Res.  318:  Mr.  Bennett,  Mr.  Durbin, 

s,  Mr.  Lightfoot,  Mr.  Saxton,  Mr. 

Michigan,  Mr.  Sabo,  Mr.  COUGHLIN, 

Mr.  Olver,   Mr.   Darden,   Mr. 

D,  Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida,  Mr.  Ireland, 

Mr.  Natcher,  and  Mr.  Bevill. 

les.  343:  Mr.  Applegate,  Mr.  AuCoiN, 

Mr.  Barnard,  Mr.  Bennett, 

B^ntley,  Mr.  Broomfield.  Mr.  Cardin. 

,  Mr.  Cramer,  Mr.  Cooper,  Mr. 

of  North  Dakota,   Mr.   EDWARDS  of 

,  Mr.  Gingrich,  Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio, 

Mr.   Hastert,   Mr.   Jones  of 


GE  CAS, 


Cf  amer. 


COl  ILE, 


.  Co  ;tello. 


Georgia,  Mr.  KlI'Xzka,  Mr.  Lancaster,  Mr. 
Lehman  of  California,  Mr.  Matsui,  Mr.  Mil- 
ler of  Ohio,  Mr.  Oberstar,  Mr.  Oxley,  Mr. 
Pallone,  Mr.  Perkins,  Mr.  Reed,  Mr.  Sabo, 
Mr.  Sangmeister,  Mr.  ScHUMER,  Mr.  Skaggs. 
Mr.  Synar,  Mr.  Whitten,  Mr.  Wolf,  Mr. 
WoLPE,  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Carr,  Mr. 

DOOLITTLE,  Mr.  LAGOMARSINO,  Mr.  ROWLAND, 

Mr.  Hertel,  and  Mr.  Bruce. 

H.J.  Res.  357:  Mr.  Duncan. 

H.J.  Res.  358:  Mr.  INHOFE,  Mr.  SMITH  of  Or- 
eg-on,  Mr.  Doolittle,  Mr.  Studds.  Mr.  Fazio. 
Mr.  Walsh,  Mr.  Oberstar,  and  Mr.  McClos- 
key. 

H.J.  Res.  375:  Mr.  Conyers  and  Mrs. 
Unsoeld. 

H.J.  Res.  378:  Mr.  JEFFERSON,  Mrs.  Lloyd, 
Mr.  Hamilton,  Mr.  Towns,  Mr.  Levin  of 
Michigan,  Mr.  Mineta,  Mr.  Hertel,  Mr. 
Serrano,  and  Mr.  DeFazio. 

H.J.  Res.  388:  Mr.  Espy,  Mr.  Downey,  Mr. 
JONES  of  North  Carolina,  Mr.  McMillen  of 
Maryland,  Ms.  Norton,  Mr.  Martinez,  Mr. 
GuARiNi,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mrs.  Collins  of  Illi- 
nois, Mrs.  JOHNSON  of  Connecticut,  Mr.  Be- 
vill, Mr.  Peterson  of  Florida,  Mr.  Payne  of 
New  Jersey,  Mr.  Skeen,  Mr.  Savage,  Mr. 
Falbomavaeoa,     Mr.      Moran,      and      Mr. 

KOPETSKI. 

H.  Con.  Res.  89:  Mr.  Manton. 

H.  Con.  Res.  160:  Mr.  Engel. 

H.  Con.  Res.  180:  Mr.  Scheuer. 

H.  Con.  Res.  192:  Mrs.  Lowey  of  New  York, 
Mr.  Dickinson,  and  Mr.  Nussle. 

H.  Con.  Res.  210:  Mr.  MARTINEZ  and  Mr. 
Tauzin. 

H.  Con.  Res.  211:  Mr.  CAMPBELL  of  Califor- 
nia, Mr.  Emerson,  Ms.  Norton,  Mr.  Mar- 
tinez, Mr.  Dicks,  and  Mr.  Weldon. 

H.  Con.  Res.  212:  Mr.  Eckart,  Mr.  Feiohan, 
Mr.  Frank  of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Slattery, 
Mr.  McGrath,  Mr.  Gallegly,  Mrs.  Ken- 
nelly,  Mr.  Cardin,  Ms.  DeLauro,  Mr. 
Gallo,  Mr.  Houghton,  Mr.  Hunter,  Mr.  Dor- 
nan  of  California,  Mr.  Peterson  of  Florida, 
Mr.  Mavroules,  Mr.  Conyers,  Mr.  Guarini, 
Mr.  TRAFICANT,  Mr.  Dannemeyer,  Mr.  MUR- 
tha,  Mr.  Richardson,  Mr.  Campbell  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  Marlenee,  Mr.  Oxley,  Mrs. 
Boxer.  Mr.  Weldon.  Mr.  Carper,  Mrs.  Rou- 
kema,  Mr.  Russo,  Mr.  Swett,  Mr.  Taylor  of 
North  Carolina,  and  Mr.  Borski. 

H.  Con.  Res.  221:  Mr.  Martinez,  Mr.  Camp- 
bell of  California,  and  Mr.  Fawell. 

H.  Con.  Res.  224:  Mr.  MARTINEZ,  Mr. 
Bonior,  Mr.  Coleman  of  Missouri,  Mr.  Reg- 
ula,  Mr.  Hayes  of  Illinois,  Mrs.  Roukema, 
Mrs.  Boxer,  Mr.  Slattery,  Mr.  Abercrom- 
bie, Mr.  Stokes,  Mr.  Bliley,  Mr.  Wolpb,  Mr. 
Inhofe,  Mr.  Swett,  Mr.  Stallings,  Mr. 
Dicks,  Mr.  Guarini,  Mr.  Washington,  Mr. 
Oxley  and  Mr.  Owens  of  Utah. 

H.  Con.  Res.  227:  Mr.  Scheuer. 

H.  Con.  Res.  232:  Mr.  Jefferson,  Mr.  Lipin- 
SKi,  Mr.  Levine  of  California,  Mr.  Waxman, 
Ms.  Slaughter  of  New  York,  Mr.  Kost- 
mayer,  Mr.  LaFalce,  Mr.  MARTINEZ,  and  Mr. 
Foglietta. 

H.  Con.  Res.  233;  Mr.  BROOMFIELD,  Mr.  HAN- 
SEN, Mr.  Guarini,  Mr.  Dickinson,  Mr.  Hyde, 


Mr.  Schulze,  Mr.  Neal  of  North  Carolina, 
Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  McCollum,  Mr.  Rinaldo,  and 
Mr.  Bateman. 

H.  Con.  Res.  239;  Ms.  SLAUGHTER  of  New 
York,  Mr.  Porter.  Mr.  Wolf.  Mr.  Martinez, 
Ms.  Oakar,  and  Mr.  Lantos. 

H.  Con.  Res.  245:  Mrs.  Bbntley,  Mr.  John- 
son of  South  Dakota,  Mr.  Towns,  and  Mr. 

JONTZ. 

H.  Con.  Res.  246:  Mr.  VENTO,  Mr.  Doroan  of 
North  Dakota,  Mr.  Savage,  Mr.  Bacchus, 
Mr.  Cardin,  Mr.  Scheuer,  Mr.  Martinez,  Mr. 
Bonior,  Mr.  McCloskey,  Mrs.  Patterson, 
Ms.  pelosi,  Mr.  KosTMAYER,  Mr.  Edwards  of 
California,  Mr.  Durbin,  Mr.  Gejdenson,  Mr. 
Nowak,  Mr.  Skaggs,  and  Mr.  Bilbray. 

H.  Con.  Res.  252:  Mr.  Bustamante  and  Mr. 
Gordon. 

H.  Res.  180:  Mr.  Towns. 

H.  Res.  204:  Mr.  Gilchrest,  Mr. 
Cunningham,  and  Mr.  Engel. 

H.  Res.  215:  Mr.  GOSS. 

H.  Res.  233:  Mr.  BREWSTER. 

H.  Res.  234:  Mr.  KLECZKA  and  Mr.  Bateman. 

H.  Res.  244:  Mr.  paxon  and  Ms.  Slaughter 
of  New  York. 

H.  Res.  257:  Mr.  Martinez. 

H.  Res.  271:  Mr.  Gejdenson,  Mr.  Oilman. 
Mr.  KOPETSKI,  and  Mr.  Wyden. 

H.  Res.  297:  Mr.  Upton. 

H.  Res.  302:  Mr.  Guarini,  Mr.  Kolter,  Mrs. 
Lloyd,  and  Mr.  Lancaster. 

H.  Res.  311:  Mr.  Kolbe.  Mr.  Gillmor,  Mr. 
Smith  of  Texas,  and  Mr.  Goss. 

H.  Res.  314:  Mr.  Kolter.  Mr.  Schiff,  and 
Mr.  McCloskey. 

H.  Res.  315:  Mr.  Gillmor,  Mr.  McCloskey. 
and  Mr.  Sensenbrenner. 

H.  Res.  322:  Mr.  Cox  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Bac- 
chus. Mr.  LaRocco,  Mr.  GuARiNi.  Mr.  Apple- 
gate.  Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Bateman.  Mr.  Klecz- 
KA.  and  Mr.  Walsh. 


DELETIONS  OF  SPONSORS  FROM 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  sponsors 
were  deleted  from  public  bills  and  reso- 
lutions as  follows: 

H.R.  1330:  Mr.  STALLINGS. 

H.R.  3769:  Mr.  BENNETT. 

H.  Res.  194:  Mr.  COSTELLO. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  petitioils 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  clerk's 
desk  and  referred  as  follows: 

136.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the 
Common  Council  of  the  city  of  Buffalo,  rel- 
ative to  a  ban  on  ail  cigarette  advertising;  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

137.  Also,  petition  of  Jerry  Wiley,  citizen  of 
St.  Paul,  IN,  relative  to  a  bill  of  impeach- 
ment; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
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REGULATE  THE  MEDIUM, 
LIBERATE  THE  MESSAGE 


HON.  BOB  TRAXLER 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  28, 1992 

Mr.  TRAXLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  the  fol- 
k)wing  article  "Regulate  the  Medium,  Liberate 
the  Message"  by  Lawrence  K.  Grossman, 
former  president  of  NBC  News  and  of  the 
Public  Broadcasting  Service.  This  insightful  ar- 
ticle about  media  manipulation  by  business 
conglomerates  appeared  in  the  Columbia 
Journalism  Review  in  the  Novemt>er/Decem- 
ber  1991  issue. 

Regulate  the  Medium,  Liberate  the 

Message 

(By  Lawrence  K.  Grossman) 

Early  in  the  morning  of  Tuesday,  October 
20,  1987.  I  received  an  angry  phone  call  from 
Jack  Welch,  the  hard-nosed  chairman  of  GE, 
who  had  recently  bought  NBC.  I  was  presi- 
dent of  NBC  News  at  the  time  and  Welch  was 
calling  to  complain  about  the  way  we  were 
reporting  the  previous  day's  sudden  stock 
market  plunge.  He  thought  our  pieces  were 
undercutting  the  public's  confidence  in  the 
market,  which  would  certainly  not  help  the 
stock  of  NBC's  new  parent  company.  He  felt 
no  qualms  about  letting  his  news  division 
know  that  he  thought  NBC's  reporters 
should  refrain  from  using  depressing  terms 
like  "Black  Monday"  to  describe  what  had 
happened  to  the  stock  market  the  day  be- 
fore. NBC  reporters  were  never  told  about 
their  chairman's  problem. 

This  year,  GE,  through  NBC,  was  allowed 
to  acquire  100  percent  ownership  of  FNN.  ca- 
ble's number-one  consumer  news  and  busi- 
ness service.  It  then  promptly  closed  down 
FNN,  merging  it  into  CNBC.  GE's  newer  and 
smaller  financial  cable  program  service,  giv- 
ing It  a  monopoly  position  in  the  field.  In  ad- 
dition, a  GE  Financial  Services'  subsidiary— 
GE  Capital— plays  a  major  role  in  financing 
cable  operators  and  other  communications 
businesses.  And  there  is  hardly  a  weekend 
public  affairs  program  on  television,  from 
The  McLaughlin  Group  to  Meet  the  Press  to 
This  Week  With  David  Brinkley,  that  is  not 
accompanied  by  GE  commercials. 

GE  also  underwrites  public  broadcasting 
public  affairs  programs,  including  the  finan- 
cial series  Marketplace,  which  is  broadcast 
weekday  evenings  on  American  Public 
Radio.  Meanwhile,  along  with  the  owners  of 
ABC  and  CBS,  NBC  is  lobbying  Congress  and 
the  Federal  Communications  Commission  to 
end  long-standing  limits  on  network  owner- 
ship of  TV  stations,  programs,  and  cable 
franchises  so  that  GE  can  expand  its  media 
holdings  and  investments  still  further  and 
make  what  it  now  owns  even  more  valuable. 

In  the  understated  words  of  Yale  law  pro- 
fessor Stephen  Carter,  "We  are  moving  into 
a  world  ...  in  which  the  information  is  con- 
trolled increasingly  by  those  who  are  not  to- 
tally disinterested  in  the  outcomes  produced 
by  the  system." 


As  we  head  into  the  twenty-first  century, 
GE's  expanding  media  ownership  and  control 
are  symptomatic  of  what  is  happening  to  the 
nation's  entire  communications  industry. 
While  the  number  of  TV  channels  and  media 
outlets  is  burgeoning,  ownership  and  control 
of  our  mainstream  media,  both  print  and 
electronic,  are  becoming  increasingly  con- 
centrated. 

In  the  cable  industry,  ten  cable  operators 
now  own  the  systems  that  reach  the  major- 
ity of  the  nation's  subscribers.  The  top  cable 
companies  also  own  controlling  interests  in 
most  of  the  major  cable  program  services 
and  in  some  of  the  production  companies 
whose  product  they  carry  on  their  systems. 
In  1985.  while  trying  unsuccessfully  to  de- 
velop an  NBC  Cable  News  channel  to  com- 
pete against  CNN,  I  was  advised  that  in  order 
to  get  our  news  service  on  their  franchises 
we  would  have  to  offer  the  biggest  cable  op- 
erators either  a  piece  of  the  company  or  pref- 
erential price  treatment.  Monopwly  cable  or)- 
erators  control  dozens  of  television  channels 
into  the  home  and  are  capable  of  stifling  any 
program  service  they  do  not  own. 

Today,  a  few  conglomerates,  which  have  no 
direct  accountability  to  the  American  pub- 
lic, wield  extraordinary  power  over  the  ideas 
and  the  information  the  public  can  receive. 
That  problem  did  not  exist  200  years  ago 
when  the  First  Amendment  was  added  to  the 
Constitution  to  protect  the  individual  print- 
er, pamphleteer,  and  soapbox  orator  from  the 
oppressive  hand  of  government.  Now,  by  con- 
trast, the  new  communications  technologies 
require  that  government  work  hand  in  glove 
with  media  companies  in  the  allocation  of 
broadcast  frequencies,  cable  fltincbises,  and 
satellite  paths.  Far  from  being  independent 
and  wary  of  one  another,  government  offi- 
cials and  communications  companies  have 
become  largely  interdependent.  The  compa- 
nies make  large  campaign  contributions  to 
help  elect  the  public  officials  who  decide  the 
communications  policies  that  directly  affect 
the  companies'  bottom  line. 

To  deal  with  the  growing  problem  of  media 
concentration,  while  still  preserving  the  lib- 
ertarian principles  of  the  First  Amendment, 
we  must  make  an  important  distinction  be- 
tween the  message,  which  should  be  entirely 
free  of  all  government  interference  and  con- 
trol, and  the  medium,  on  which  reasonable 
limits  of  ownership  should  be  imposed. 
Twenty-four  years  ago  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment, on  antitrust  grounds,  opposed  an  FCC 
decision  that  would  have  allowed  conglom- 
erate ITT  to  acquire  ABC.  a  move  that  un- 
doubtedly saved  ABC  as  an  independent 
broad^iaster. 

Today,  the  biggest  cable  system  owners 
should  not  be  allowed  to  own  the  dominant 
cable  program  services  they  choose  for  their 
systems.  Newspaper  owners  should  not  be 
permitted  to  own  television  stations  in  the 
same  communities.  A  single  corporation 
should  not  be  able  to  control  all  or  even 
most  of  the  mainstream  media  in  any  one 
market.  GE  should  certainly  not  be  allowed 
to  own  both  NBC  and  the  only  national  fi- 
nancial cable  news  service.  Nor,  following 
the  ITT-ABC  precedent,  should  GE— one  of 
the  nation's  largest  defense  contractors,  fi- 
nancial service  companies,  consumer  product 


producers,  and  advertisers— have  ever  been 
permitted  to  own  and  control  NBC,  one  of 
the  nation's  most  powerful  broadcasters.  It 
is  time  to  break  up  the  growing  concentra- 
tion of  media  ownership  by  returning  to 
strict  enforcement  of  the  antitrust  laws. 

To  further  stimulate  press  diversity  in  the 
century  ahead,  all  of  the  artificial  barriers 
that  the  government  h&a  erected  to  protect 
existing  media  fitinchises  fl^)m  additional 
competition  should  be  removed.  Competing 
cable  systems  should  be  allowed  to  serve  cus- 
tomers in  the  same  markets.  Direct  satellite 
channels  should  be  given  permission  to  so- 
licit subscribers  in  competition  with  cable. 
Telephone  companies  should  be  encouraged 
to  interconnect  every  home  with  fiber  optic 
networks  capable  of  delivering  hundreds  of 
additional  television  channels  and  sophisti- 
cated new  communications  services.  In  oper- 
ating their  fiber  optic  networks,  the  phone 
companies  should  be  held  to  their  traditional 
common  carrier  role,  exercising  no  control 
over  content  and  offering  access  to  all  on  a 
first-come,  first  served  basis. 

The  more  information  outlets  we  have  that 
are  either  owned  by  many  different  Interests 
or  operated  in  a  manner  that  opens  them  up 
to  a  multitude  of  voices,  the  better  off  our 
democracy  will  be.  Competition,  rather  than 
monoix>lization.  should  characterize  our  na- 
tional communications  marketplace. 

The  "underlying  premise"  of  the  First 
Amendment,  said  the  Supreme  Court  in  As- 
sociated Press  v.  United  States,  was  that  the 
press  would  foster  "the  widest  possible  dis- 
semination of  information  from  diverse  and 
antagonistic  sources."  It  is  time  to  return  to 
that  principle.  The  more  sophisticated  our 
print  and  telecommunications  technology 
becomes,  the  simpler  and  more  unambiguous 
our  First  Amendment  protection  should  be. 

Our  national  communications  policy  for 
the  next  century  should  ensure  that: 

1.  The  press,  whether  print  or  electronic 
(or  more  likely,  a  convergence  of  the  two), 
will  be  totally  free  of  government  regula- 
tion, a  principle  contrary  to  the  practice  of 
the  past  three-quarters  of  a  century,  during 
which  the  broadcast  press  was  licensed  and 
regulated  while  the  print  press  was  left 
largely  unrestricted  and  totally  unregulated. 

2.  There  will  be  no  prior  restraint  on  what 
can  tie  published  or  broadcast,  except  in  the 
rarest  instances,  during  war  or  other  crisis, 
when  publication  would  create  an  imminent 
and  irremediable  danger  to  life  and  limb. 

3.  There  will  be  no  licensing  of  who  may 
publish,  broadcast,  sell,  or  distribute  any  in- 
formation. Everyone  should  have  the  right 
to  publish  in  any  medium  without  prior  gov- 
ernment approval. 

4.  There  will  be  maximum  diversity  of  own- 
ership and  control  of  all  media  to  foster  "an 
uninhibited  marketplace  of  ideas  in  which 
truth  will  ultimately  prevail,  rather  than  to 
countenance  monopolization  of  that  mar- 
ket" (Red  Lion  Broadcasting  Co.  v.  FCC). 

5.  There  will  be  universal  access  to  all  in- 
formation that  is  considered  essential  for  an 
informed  public.  Thomas  Jefferson  said  in  a 
postscript  to  his  much-quoted  comment  that 
he  would  prefer  newspapers  without  govern- 
ment to  a  government  without  newspapers. 
"But  I  mean  that  every  man  should  receive 


•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  a  Member  of  the  Senate  on  the  floor. 
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deipers    and    be    capable    of   reading 

rhe  principle  that  essential  Informa- 

shcjuld  be  available  to  everyone  in  this 

-centered  age  is  critical  to  a  suc- 

lemocracy.  Increasingly,  the  public 

required  to  pay  for  programs  and 

services  that  once  were  available  to 

I  lore  channels  come  on  stream,  there 

Ing  dichotomy  between  the  informa- 

is  available  to  the  rich  and  what  is 

to  the  poor.  No  one  should  be  de- 

the  opportunity  to  receive  impor- 

lnt>rmation  because  he  or  she  cannot 

subscribe  to  the  new  multichannel 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

A  TRIBUTE  TO  LETTY  WICKLIFFE 


the  principle  of  universality,  we 

li>llcy  of  strong  support  for  public  tel- 

^nd  radio,  whose  role  is  to  offer  in- 

educatlon.   and   culture   for   the 

if  all  the  people.  The  proliferation  of 

by  itself,  will  not  provide  the  pro- 

that  our  civilization  needs  but  the 

cannot  support.  The  existence 

programs  has  until  now  depended  on 

reflations  that  required  commercial 

in  order  to  retain  their  station 

to  operate  as  public  trustees  and  to 

such  programs  in  the  public  interest. 

deregulation  of  broadcasting,  pub- 

8ub4dy  of  public  broadcasting  remains 

alternative. 

urn    for    deregulation,    commercial 
cable  operators,  and  satellite 
.  who  use  the  public  airwaves  and 
Immensely    valuable    monopoly    or 
mt^opoly  franchises,  should  pay  a  spec- 
tax,   a  cable  franchise  fee.  or  at 
ransfer  tax  on  the  sale  of  station  11- 
ind    cable    franchises.    The    income 
thfse  special  assessments  can  help  sup- 
c  broadcasting. 

licenses,   cable   franchises,   and 
frequencies  cost  their  original 
Dothlng.   and   then  are  bought  and 
he  marketplace  for  hundreds  of  mil- 
dollars.  They  are  the  most  lucrative 
in  the  nation's  history.  A  1  or  2 
and  franchise  tax  on  broad- 
cable  revenues,  a  modest  payback  in 
deregulation,  will  produce  up  to  a 
oUars  that  could  help  public  broad- 
jrovide  vital  information  and  much- 
ultural  and  arts  programming  to  all 
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time   that   the   commercial   broad- 
Etnd  cable  operators  stop  getting  a 
at  the  public's  expense.  Ranchers, 
ompanies.  and  off-shore  drillers  pay 
)f  their  income  for  their  use  of  public 
waters.  Truckers  are  taxed  to  help 
he  upkeep  of  the  roads  and  highways 
on.  Similarly,  instead  of  being 
dway.    unused    spectrum    frequencies 
«  auctioned  off.  with  the  proceeds 
help  public  television  and  radio  pro- 
is  In  increasingly  short  supply — 
educatl4nal  children's  programming,  minor- 
fare,   public  affairs  documents, 
pro-ams  devoted  to  culture  and  the  per- 
arts.  (In  Great  Britain,  the  Conserv- 
g4vernment  has  decided  to  partly  de- 
commercial  broadcasting  and  at  the 
tltne  auction  off  all  existing  commer- 
tel^vlsion  franchises,  a  policy  far  more 
han  anything  proposed  here.) 
Demotracy  will  best  be  served  in  the  twen- 
century  by  returning  to  the  eight- 
ctntury  idea  of  an  independent  and  to- 
ut regulated  press,  a  press  that  is  con- 
by  many  different  owners,  a  press 
ofl  srs  access  to  many  different  voices, 
]  ress  that  makes  available  essential 
^ffairs,  educational,  and  cultural  pro- 
to  all  our  citizens. 


HON.  CARL  D.  PURSEll 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  28, 1992 

Mr.  PURSELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  every  once  in 
a  while,  a  community  pauses  to  recognize 
those  residents  who  have  added  to  the  fabric 
and  quality  of  life  in  a  significant  and  long  last- 
ing way. 

One  such  individual  in  Ann  Artwr,  Ml,  is 
Letty  Wickliffe,  whose  mother  was  a  native 
Ann  Artxxite  arxj  whose  father  was  a  former 
slave  and  Civil  War  veteran. 

Letty  was  bom  on  January  25,  1902.  in  Ann 
Artx>r  and  in  a  few  days  will  be  celebrating  her 
90th  birthday.  Her  productive  adult  years  have 
earried  her  the  rightful  title  of  respected  com- 
munity leader. 

Undaunted  by  sometimes  overt  and  ottier 
times  subtle  racial  prejudice  in  Ann  Arbor, 
Letty  emerged  as  an  energetic  and  dynamic 
leader  whose  words  and  actions  matched  her 
commitment  to  a  truly  harmonious  city. 

Letty's  Ann  Arbor  neighborhood  is  a  rrxxjel 
area  where  diversity  flourishes.  Many  city 
leaders  have  sought  Letty's  leadership  on  is- 
sues ranging  from  education,  she  holds  a  de- 
gree in  education  from  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan, to  community  activities,  reaeation,  hous- 
ing, and  city  services.  Letty  has  had  a  positive 
impact  on  these  Issues  and  many  others. 

More  importantly,  Letty  Wickliffe  has  had  an 
impact  on  the  people  of  her  neighborhood,  her 
city,  and  her  political  party,  she  is  a  lifelong 
Republican.  There  are  few  people  who  have 
come  in  contact  with  Letty  and  not  come  away 
feeling  as  though  she  genuinely  cared  about 
them,  celebrating  their  successes  and  sooth- 
ing their  disappointments. 

Letty  Wickliffe  is  unique — a  true  believer  in 
the  can-do  spirit  arxl  one  who  has  never  hesi- 
tated to  roll  up  her  sleeves  and  get  a  job 
done. 

Last  year,  Letty  was  featured  in  a  video  de- 
picting the  lives  of  three  prominant  black 
women  of  Ann  Arbor.  To  this  tribute  I  add  my 
own,  and  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  rec- 
ognizing the  achievements  of  this  grand  lady. 


SALUTE  TO  NSWSES 


HON.  ELTON  GALLEGLY 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  28. 1992 

Mr.  GALLEGLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
honor  a  vital  branch  of  our  Armed  Forces  for 
the  work  it  does  for  our  national  defense,  and 
for  the  work  it  does  for  their  community. 

Recently,  the  Naval  Ship  Weapons  Systems 
Engineering  Station,  Port  Hueneme.  was  pre- 
sented with  the  city  of  Oxnard's  1991  Human 
Relations  Award  for  its  outstanding  efforts  to 
reach  out  to  and  assist  its  community. 

From  its  commissioning  in  1 963,  the  station, 
located  in  my  congressional  district,  has  re- 
quired the  recruiting  of  a  professional  work 
force  with  the  engineering  and  scientific  edu- 
cational backgrounds  capatile  of  meeting  the 
challenges  of  the  rapid  advance  of  technology 


January  28,  1992 

at  sea.  It  was  also  necessary  to  find  the  logis- 
tk:ians,  administrators,  and  clerical  personnel 
to  support  the  station's  mission.  This  path  has 
taken  NSWSES  into  a  dednated  involvement 
and  commitment  to  area  employment  and 
educational  programs,  wtik:h  has  grown  into  a 
significant  commitment  and  involvement  with 
the  community. 

As  part  of  ttiat  commitment,  the  station 
sponsors  an  ambitious  and  aggressive  equal 
employment  opportunity  program,  whk:h  most 
recently  added  the  award  of  two  sctiolarships 
to  local  women  students. 

The  station  also  sponsors  the  Naval  Env 
ployment  Information  Center,  whk:h  this  year 
placed  1,210  persons  into  Navy  jobs  at  the 
bases  at  Port  Hueneme  and  Point  Mugu.  By 
offering  counseling,  testing  and  assistance 
with  applications,  the  NEIC  has  assisted  all 
comers,  but  especially  women,  minorities,  and 
veterans. 

In  addition,  the  station  was  recently  conv 
merKJed  as  being  one  of  five  Naval  Sea  Sys- 
tems Command  field  activities  that  showed 
significant  progress  toward  accomplishing  the 
Navy's  affirmative  employment  goals,  with  its 
largest  gains  in  the  hiring  of  Hispank::s  and 
women. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  of  the  accomplish- 
ments of  NSWSES,  and  I  ask  my  colleagues 
to  join  me  in  saluting  Capt.  R.D.  Williams  III, 
the  commanding  offk:er,  and  the  entire  facility 
for  a  job  well  done. 


January  28,  1992 


TRIBUTE  TO  DAVID  FRIEDMAN 


HON.  RONALD  K.  MACHTLEY 

OF  RHODE  ISLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  28. 1992 

Mr.  MACHTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  congratulate  David  Friedman  who  is  being 
honored  by  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  with 
the  Rhode  Island  Good  Scout  Award. 

David  Friedman  is  a  successful  entre- 
preneur. His  hard  wori<  and  determination 
sen/es  as  a  role  model  for  younger  Boy 
Scouts.  David's  business  career  began  as  a 
salesman  for  ParanxHjnt  Foundation  and  Res- 
taurant and  Supply  Corp.  With  his  thirst  for 
success,  David  was  soon  made  partner  and, 
in  1967,  purchased  the  business  for  himself. 

David's  success  continued  as  he  acquired 
land  occupied  by  Rhode  Island's  old  mill  build- 
ings. David  had  the  foresight  to  realize  that 
these  precious  relics  of  the  Industrial  revolu- 
tion were  worth  preserving  arxJ  that  they  could 
be  updated  to  suit  present  day  business 
needs.  Mills  such  as  Geneva  Mills,  Wanskuck 
Mills,  Davol  Rubtjer  Co.,  Rhode  Island  Card- 
board, and  General  Wire  are  examples  of  Da- 
vid's Initiative. 

In  addition  to  refurbishing  the  historic  mill 
district,  David  Friedman  has  felt  strongly  about 
improving  Rhode  Island  colleges.  With  his 
keen  business  Intuition,  David  acquired  prop- 
erty on  a  135-acre  industrial  parte  now  known 
as  Harborslde  Parte.  With  this  land,  David  in- 
troduced and  developed  the  Johnson  and 
Wales  Culinary  Arts  School.  The  culinary  arts 
school  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  best  of  its 
kind  in  the  country. 

Finally,  David  Friedman  has  served  his 
community   through   his   involvement   in   as- 


sorted organizations,  such  as  the  Jewish  Fed- 
eratk)n  of  Rhode  Island,  of  which  he  is  a 
memt)er  of  ttie  board  of  directors.  He  also 
serves  on  the  tx>ard  of  trustees  for  the  Jewish 
Home  for  the  Aged  and  is  a  corporation  mem- 
ber of  Cranston  General  Hospital.  David's  will- 
ingness to  stiare  his  business  atiilities  and 
personal  zeal  is  an  example  we  shoukj  all 
watch  carefully. 

David,  congratulations  for  an  honor  well 
earned.  You  have  distinguished  yourself  in 
txjsiness  and  volunteer  organizations.  I  wish 
you  all  the  best  In  your  future  endeavors. 


A  SALUTE  TO  lONE  BIGGS 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  28, 1992 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
pay  tribute  to  Mrs.  lone  Biggs,  an  outstanding 
social  activist  and  community  volunteer  from 
the  21st  Congressional  District  of  Ohk}.  ^ 

For  the  better  part  of  her  75  years,  Mrs. 
Biggs  has  fought  for  the  foriorn  and  the  op- 
pressed, artk;ulating  her  concerns  both  at 
home  and  abroad.  She  has  worked  as  a 
ClevelarxJ  policewoman  and  as  a  deputy  clerk 
in  Cleveland  Municipal  Court  for  30  years.  In 
recent  years,  Mrs.  Biggs  has  devoted  most  of 
her  energy  to  the  cause  of  peace,  atterxjing 
conferences  on  peace  and  disarmament  in 
Sweden,  Holland,  Denmarte,  and  the  former 
Soviet  Union. 

But,  despite  her  involvement  atxoad,  it  is  in 
Cleveland  where  Mrs.  lone  Biggs  has  her 
roots  and  where  she  has  attempted  to  effect 
the  nrrast  social  change.  As  president  of  the 
Cleveland-based  organization  of  Women 
Speak  Out  for  Peace  and  Justice,  lone  Biggs 
has  been  Instrumental  In  heightening  publk: 
awareness  of  pertinent  social  Issues.  Last 
month  marked  the  completion  of  Mrs.  Biggs' 
4-year  tenure  as  president  of  this  esteemed 
organization. 

Mr.  Speaker,  lone  Biggs'  contribution  to 
women's  groups  and  peace  groups  all  over 
the  city  of  Cleveland  and  all  over  the  wortd  is 
surpassed  by  few.  She  is  true  champion  and 
pioneer  of  social  activism  whose  efforts  will 
continue  to  result  in  positive  change  on  both 
a  local  and  global  level. 

I  am  extremely  proud  to  have  a  constituent 
like  lone  Biggs  and  would  like  to  stiare  with 
my  colleagues  the  following  article  in  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  newspaper  concerning 
lone  and  her  many  achievements. 

[From  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  Jan.  6, 
1992] 

ACTIVISM  Not  Dampened:  At  75,  Woman 

Keeps  Up  Quiet  Fight  for  Oppressed 

(By  Ted  Wendling) 

Cleveland.— Dec.  23,  better  known  as  Two 
Shopping  Days  Before  Christmas,  was  one  of 
those  grim  days  when  downtown  was  teem- 
ing with  teeth-gritting  procrastinators. 

Those  who  were  unfortunate  enough  to  be 
inching  their  cars  down  Ontario  St.  that  day 
seemed  oblivious  to  the  small  throng  of  peo- 
ple who  had  gathered  on  the  site  of  the  Gate- 
way project  to  demand  jobs  and  to  protest 
recent  cuts  In  welfare  benefits.  Not  a  single 
honk  of  support  greeted  their  Iwinners  and 
speeches. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

But  there,  shivering  in  a  muddy,  puddled 
parking  lot.  stood  lone  Biggs,  just  as  she  has 
stood  at  similar  rallies  for  the  forlorn  and 
the  oppressed  for  the  better  part  of  her  75 
years. 

And  no.  she  was  not  In  the  least  bitter. 

"I'm  not  going  to  criticize  people  who  are 
trying  to  bring  joy  to  their  friends  and  rel- 
atives." she  said  when  asked  whether  she 
was  frustrated  that  the  group's  message  was 
not  reaching  a  populace  preoccupied  with 
last-minute  Christmas  shopping.  "At  the 
same  time,  they  can  get  on  the  telephone  or 
write  a  letter  to  the  governor. 

"This  (welfare  cuts)  Is  going  to  cause  so 
much  hardship  to  so  many  people.  At  a  time 
when  there  are  no  jobs,  there  has  to  be  some 
other  way." 

Last  month.  Biggs'  fMends  threw  a  party 
to  celebrate  her  completion  of  four  years  as 
president  of  Women  Speak  Out  for  Peace  and 
Justice.  During  the  ceremonies,  incoming 
President  Pearl  Simon  quipped.  "She's  not 
just  a  fair-weather  friend.  When  you  go  out 
with  lone,  you  can  be  sure  the  weather  will 
be  bad." 

And  so  it  was  on  Dec.  23,  a  dreary,  steel- 
gray  day  when  Biggs  could  just  as  easily 
have  stayed  home  and  left  the  protesting  to 
others. 

"She  is  a  wonderful  person,"  Simon  said. 
"She's  genuine.  She's  the  real  thing.  There's 
no  money  in  it.  There's  no  stardom.  Working 
for  a  better  world  is  her  life." 

Unlike  many  other  social  activists.  Biggs 
doesn't  sulwcribe  to  the  "squeaky  wheel" 
theory.  Her  message  is  rarely  strident;  in 
fact,  it  sometimes  borders  on  understate- 
ment. 

"We  feel  that  human  rights  were  violated 
in  the  Persian  Gulf  war."  Biggs  said,  stating 
one  unpopular  cause  championed  by  Women 
Speak  Out.  "But  we  don't  try  to  l>e  aggrres- 
sive  in  our  peace  work.  We  try  to  educate 
people. 

"We  feel  that  there's  got  to  be  citizen  ac- 
tion. People  must  get  Involved  in  things  like 
this." 

Having  worked  as  a  Cleveland  police- 
woman ("I  was  liadge  No.  3024")  and  30  years 
as  a  deputy  clerk  in  Cleveland  Municipal 
Court.  Biggs  in  recent  years  has  devoted 
most  of  her  energy  to  the  cause  of  peace,  at- 
tending conferences  on  peace  and  disar- 
mament in  Sweden.  Holland.  Denmark  and 
the  Soviet  Union.  But  it  is  in  Cleveland 
where  she  has  her  roots  and  where  she  has 
attempted  to  effect  the  most  social  change. 

"We  think  globally,  but  since  we  can't 
push  buttons  everywhere,  we  work  locally." 
she  said.  "We  contribute  to  women's  groups 
and  peace  groups  all  over  the  city. 

The  speeches  had  ended,  the  folk  singers 
were  done,  and  Biggs  began  getting  fidgety. 
All  the  while  she  had  l>een  talking  alx>ut 
causes  and  issues,  her  questioner  kept  trying 
to  steer  the  conversation  back  to  her  own  ca- 
reer and  achievements. 

"I'm  sorry,"  she  said.  "I  have  to  go  now." 

She  put  on  her  gloves  and  fastened  the  top 
button  of  her  coat.  It  was  cold  outside,  there 
were  other  rallies  to  attend  and,  as  this  day 
would  attest,  lone  Biggs  is  certainly  no  fair- 
weather  friend. 
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INTRODUCTION  OF  THE  INFRA- 
STRUCTURE IMPROVEMENT  AND 
JOB  OPPORTUNITIES  ACT  OF  1992 
AND  THE  QUALITY  OF  LIFE  RES- 
OLUTION 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  HAYES 

of  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATrVBS 

Tuesday,  January  28, 1992 

Mr.  HAYES  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
PreskJent  ponders  his  State  of  the  Union  Ad- 
dress, I  encourage  him  to  focus  on  ttie  real 
needs  of  this  Nation.  For  ttie  last  decade  this 
country  has  been  slowly  falling  into  an  eco- 
nomic catastrophe — nearly  9  millkm  Ameri- 
cans are  unemployed  and  1 .6  million  tiave  ex- 
hausted their  unemployment  compensation 
benefits.  The  current  recesswn  has  showered 
our  Nation  with  families  ttiat  are  struggling  to 
put  food  on  the  tat>le  and  pay  ttie  rent  Imag- 
ine the  frustration  and  despair  ttiat  the  working 
tattlers  and  rrwttiers  endure  wtien  they  cannot 
provkJe  food  or  shelter  for  ttieir  chikjren,  or 
must  choose  between  medk:ine  or  other  bare 
necessities.  At  times  it  seems  as  if  this  admin- 
istration tjelieves  that  human  suffering  cannot 
exist  on  American  soil.  People  are  homeless 
arKJ  hungry  and  this  administration's  response 
up  until  a  few  weeks  ago  was  ttiat  'the  reces- 
sion will  be  over  soon." 

Ask  anyone  in  any  city  or  town  in  tti«s  courv 
try  and  they  will  freely  tell  you  ttie  state  of  the 
Union.  They  will  tell  you  ttiat  we  are  in  need 
of  rebuilding  this  Nation — ttie  economy,  ttie  in- 
frastruchjre  and  housing.  I  am  certain  ttie  put>- 
lic  would  be  quk:k  to  tell  (xir  President  that  the 
needs  for  refurbishing,  rehatibing  and  retiuikt- 
ing  are  right  here  on  U.S.  soil.  Our  cities  and 
States  are  suffering.  We  must  ask  why  ttie 
leadership  of  this  country,  including  leaders  in 
the  Congress,  are  so  quk:k  to  support  phe- 
nomenal levete  of  spending  to  help  new  and 
emerging  democracies  abroad,  whien  democ- 
racy is  not  even  guaranteed  tiere  in  Amerk^. 
My  priorities  simply  never  ctiange — we  need 
to  preserve  democracy  right  here  at  home.  We 
need  to  provkle  jobs  for  the  American  worker. 

Ttiere  is  a  nationwkle  jots  emergency  and 
this  Government  must  immediately  respond  to 
the  need.  Ttiat  is  why  today,  the  very  day  ttiat 
our  PreskJent  will  tell  us  of  his  plain  for  this 
country,  I  will  be  introducing  two  legislative 
measures  that  will  help  set  the  national  enrv 
ployment  agenda,  and  that  will  help  create 
jobs  to  buikj  ttie  Infrastructure  of  this  country, 
improve  tfie  quality  of  life  and  retum  dignity  to 
American  workers.  Comnxin  sense  shoukJ  tell 
us  that  the  best  and  most  k>ng-lastlng  way  to 
decrease  the  deficit  is  to  put  people  back  to 
work — to,  in  fact,  increase  our  revenue  by  irv 
creasing  ttie  pool  of  taxpayers. 

The  first  measure,  the  quality  of  Hfe  resolu- 
tion, sets  a  polcy  statement  for  ttiis  Nation  for 
full  employment  and  ttie  second  measure,  the 
Infrastructure  Improvement  and  Job  Opportu- 
nities Act  of  1992  will  create  job  opportunities 
at  community-t)ased  jobs  projects  ttiat  ren- 
ovate and  rehatNlitate  the  publk;  Infrastmcture 
including  this  Nation's  roads  and  brkjges,  pub- 
lic housing,  publk:  schools  and  histork:  sites. 
Each  jobs  project  will  be  selected  by  a  kx:al 
disti^Kt  executive  council.  The  projects  will  pro- 
vkJe employment  training  and  support  servk^es 
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AmAfKan  workers.  Over  2  million  people 
curl  9nt<y  eligible  to  partk;ipate. 

E  iush  adminlstratk}n's  economk;  polk:ies 

creating  persistent  high  poverty 

Irvl'easing  the  gap  between  the  haves 

nots.  Not  only  have  the  rich  gotten 

the  poor  have  slipped  so  far  behind 

real  recovery  at  times  seems  uncer- 

shortfalls  in  minimum  wage,  tfie  spi- 

of  health  care  and  the  diminishing 

of  unemployment  insurance,  those 

poverty  continue  to  lose  out  under  our 

Bconomic  system.  This  is  the  state  of 

Uni<^  and  It  must  be  addressed. 

to  know  the  true  condition  of  our 

whk:h  real  people  experi- 

e^eryday.*Tho5e  ttiat  are  suffering  be- 

the  economy  and  this  country's  lack 

must  be  recognized  as  part  of  the 

.  The  quality  of  life  is  deteriorat- 

(^rugs,  homelessness,  and  crime  are  on 

.  The  leaders  of  this  country  must 

that  rtietoric  is  fine,  but  It  does 

to  ensure  tfiat  Americans  have  decent 

adequate  health  care,  quality  edu- 

a  decent  job  at  a  decent  wage.  In- 

in  tfie  citizens  of  this  country  Is  my 

concern  and  a  critical  starting  point  Is 

paying  job. 

first  International  union  leader  to  be 

to  Congress,  I  have  spent  a  lifetime 

for  ordinary  people.  I  have  heralded 

for  full  employment  for  over  50 

are  certain  to  be  one  of  the  major 

pressed  by  this  Congress,  In  part  t>e- 

of  us  In  the  Congress  have  maln- 

vlgil  for  a  jot)s  tiill  over  the  years. 

President  and  otfiers  have  just  mlracu- 

hippened  upon  the  Issue.  The  state  of 

,  Mr.  Speaker,  Is  apparent  on  every 

every  city  and  town,  and  tfiose  that 

suturing  can  no  longer  be  Ignored.  Mr. 

I  encourage  my  colleagues'  support 

Infrastructure  Improvement  and  Job 

ities  Act  and  the  quality  of  life  resolu- 

look  fonward  to  assisting  In  the  t>attle 

a  comprehensive  jobs  bill.  Thank 
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INTR  ODUCTION  OF  LEGISLATION 
TO  EFFECT  HOME  BUYER  MARKET 


HON.  RON  PACKARD 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  TtiE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT A-nVES 


Tuesday.  January  28. 1992 

rtACKARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  housing 
s  a  cornerstone  of  this  Nation's  eco- 

s  aljility.  According  to  the  National  As- 

of  Home  Builders,  the  total  housing 

1991  were  under  1  million,  tfie  lowest 

445. 


colleagues  are  certainly  aware,  low 

ates  alone  will  not  stimulate  the  hous- 

.  The  housing  slump  Is  affecting  not 

time  home  t>uyers,  but  many  families 

Due  to  the  current  mari<et,  they  can- 

tfielr  existing  residence  and  thus  can- 

or  move  Into  a  larger  home.  Without 

to  cash  in  on  tfie  equity  built  up  In 

,  they  will  not  have  the  assets  to 

purchase  a  new  home.  Southern  Call- 

i/hich  contains  sonne  of  the  least  af- 
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fordable  real  estate  markets  in  tfie  Nation  has 
suffered  a  great  deal  as  a  result  of  tfie  contin- 
ually soft  market. 

Therefore,  I  am  introducing  legislation  whk:h 
will  allow  the  use  of  funds  from  Individual  re- 
tirement accounts,  401  (k)  accounts,  and 
403(b)  accounts  to  be  used  for  tfie  purchase 
of  a  primary  residence.  By  waiving  tfie  penalty 
and  tax  from  withdrawal  of  money  from  these 
types  of  accounts,  this  tNll  will  encourage  an 
Infusion  of  capital  Into  the  housing  market.  It 
will  open  up  the  first  time  home  buyer  market, 
and  altow  growing  families  to  move  Into  larger 
residences. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  In  spurring 
a  strong  and  extended  economic  recovery  by 
providing  incentive  to  first  time  home  Ixiyers 
and  growing  families. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  GLENN  BRENNER 


HON.  ROMANO  L  MAZZOU 

OF  KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  28. 1992 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  upon  our  retum 
to  Washington  following  the  end  of  the  district 
wort<  period,  we  were  all  saddened  to  learn  of 
the  death  of  WUSA-TV  sportscaster  Glenn 
Brenner. 

Glenn  was  quite  a  character.  He  was,  first 
of  all,  a  brilliant  sportscaster,  but  more  impor- 
tantly, a  genuinely  good  human  being.  He's 
the  kind  of  guy  you  woukj  like  to  have  for  a 
son,  a  brottier,  or  as  a  friend — which  he  was 
to  all. 

He  appealed  to  the  kid  in  all  of  us.  Even 
those  wfK)  have  no  interest  In  sports  whatso- 
ever were  drawn  to  him,  and  his  death  Is  so 
personal  and  deeply  felt  by  people  from  all 
walks  of  life. 

Glenn  Brenner  kept  things  In  perspective. 
Sports  Is  an  Important  part  of  most  Americans' 
lives,  but  it  shoukj  not  be  an  overrkJIng  pres- 
ence as  some  would  have  It.  Glenn  Brenner 
and  his  broadcasts  reflected  these  sensible 
priorities. 

With  his  quick.  Incisive  wit,  Glenn  coukj 
puncture  the  most  self-absorbed  egos.  But 
any  criticism  he  may  have  delivered  was  well- 
placed  and  right  on  target.  The  victims  of  his 
t)arbs  could  proudly  wear  the  criticism  as  a 
badge  of  honor. 

I  didn't  know  Glenn  Brenner  personally,  but 
feel  as  if  I  did.  Everyone  felt  that  way  about 
him.  His  personality,  warmth,  and  Inimitable 
sense  of  fiumor  endeared  him  to  this  commu- 
nity and  everyone  he  met.  The  testimonies  of 
those  who  knew  him  laest  confirm  to  all  of  us 
that  Glenn,  the  TV  person,  was  Glenn  the 
human  being.  No  disguise;  what  you  saw  Is 
what  you  got. 

We  will  miss  his  familiar  back-and-forth,  and 
the  unscripted  exchanges  with  his  broadcast 
colleagues  at  channel  9 — Sonny  Jurgensen, 
Gordon  Peterson,  Maureen  Bunyan,  Ken 
Mease,  and  so  many  others.  We  will  remenv 
ber  him  always  with  a  smile. 

I  know  that  I  join  with  all  my  colleagues  In 
the  House  in  expressing  our  deepest  synv 
pathles  and  condolences  to  Glenn's  family  at 
this  difficult  time. 


MATTIE  GOODLETT  AND  CLAR- 
ENCE STEWART;  REFLECTING 
THE  SPIRIT  OF  COMMUNITY  AC- 
TION 


HON.  NTTA  M.  LOWEY 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT A-HVES 

Tuesday.  Jantiary  28, 1992 

Mrs.  LOWEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  today  to  pay  tribute  to  two  people  whose 
lives  reflect  the  spirit  of  community  action. 
Mattie  W.  Goodlett  and  Clarence  A.  Stewart  of 
New  Rochelle,  NY,  exemplify  those  qualities 
tfiat  are  best  about  community  sen/ice.  Tfiey 
are  being  honored  for  tfieir  many  significant 
contributions  at  the  Martin  Luther  King  conrv 
munity  action  program  breakfast.  It  is  appro- 
priate tfiat  they  shoukj  be  recognized  on  Dr. 
King's  birtfxjay,  for  their  actions  epitomize 
what  he  kielieved. 

Since  the  earty  1930's,  Mattie  Goodlett  has 
been  making  a  difference  in  New  Rochelle  by 
serving  as  an  example  of  one  whose  values 
and  esteem  for  education  have  guided  those 
around  her.  Mrs.  Goodlett  Is  a  living  illustration 
of  one  who  cares  and  wfio  has  devoted  her 
time  and  efforts  to  improving  tfie  lives  of  her 
neighbors.  Her  community  has  responded 
generously  to  her  contritxjtions  by  citing  her 
accomplishments  through  numerous  pres- 
tigious community  awards,  such  as  the  Cita- 
tion of  Distinguished  Service  and  the  Certifi- 
cate of  Appreciation  from  the  city  of  New  Ro- 
chelle. Mrs.  Goodlett  has  maintained  an  active 
membership  In  the  NAACP  for  over  50  years. 
She  has  received  the  Inter-rellgious  Council 
Award  and  the  United  Negro  College  Fund 
Certifrcate  of  Appreciation.  These  honors  are 
but  a  few  of  many.  For  30  years,  she  was  de- 
voted to  the  success  of  the  New  Rochelle 
Child  Care  Program.  Since  her  retirement  in 
1975,  from  her  position  as  supervisor  of  the 
Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  ChiW  Development 
Center,  Mattie  Goodlett  has  remained  an  Im- 
portant leader  In  New  Rochelle. 

As  a  professional  social  wori<er,  Clarence  A. 
Stewart,  Sr.,  has  had  a  distinguished  career. 
At  the  Westchester  County  Division  of  Child 
Welfare  Services,  he  developed  the  special 
chiWren's  services,  currently  known  as  pre- 
ventative and  protective  services,  home  maker 
services,  and  the  county's  first  family  day  care 
program.  He  eventually  moved  on  from  Child 
Welfare  Services  to  continue  his  career  with 
the  Mount  Vernon  Board  of  Education  until 
1991,  when  he  retired.  Although  It  Is  evident 
by  his  career  choice  that  Mr.  Stewart  has  al- 
ways been  concerned  akxjut  the  cir- 
cumstances of  others,  he  has  expanded  his 
Interest  in  the  community  by  giving  of  his  free 
time  to  many  civic  activities.  Including  his  10- 
year  service  on  the  New  Rochelle  Child  Care 
Center  Commission.  In  1986,  he  completed  a 
2-year  term  as  a  member  of  the  Child  Care 
Commission  of  the  State  of  New  York.  He  Is 
currently  a  member  of  tfie  board  of  directors  of 
the  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  Child  Development 
Center  In  New  Rochelle.  Mr.  Stewart  is  de- 
voted to  his  family  and  has  been  an  inspiration 
to  many. 

I  am  pleased  to  join  many  others  in  con- 
gratulating and  thanking  these  two  dedicated 
individuals  for  all  tfiey  have  meant  to  our  corrv 
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munity.  New  Rocfielle  is  a  better  place  be- 
cause of  tfieir  generosity  and  commitment. 


TRIBUTE  TO  ANNE  BELMORE 


HON.  RONALD  K.  MACHTLEY 

OF  RHODE  ISLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  28, 1992 

Mr.  MACHTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  congratulate  Anne  Belmore  for  her  nomina- 
tion as  Outstanding  Young  Rhode  Islander  by 
the  Rhode  Island  Junior  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. 

Each  year  the  United  States  Junior  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  recognizes  outstanding 
young  Americans  for  tfieir  achievements  and 
contributions  to  their  community.  States  and 
country.  These  Individuals  have  exhibited  ex- 
cellence In  business,  politics,  art,  science,  and 
other  assorted  categories.  Anne  Belmore  Is  a 
nominee  for  the  Rhode  Island  affiliate  of  the 
United  States  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Anne  Belmore  Is  the  coordinator  for  the 
Bristol  Substance  Abuse  Task  Force.  She 
strongly  believes  tfiat  a  drug  and  alcohol  free 
society  shouW  be  the  country's  top  priority 
today.  Anne  has  shown  her  Intent  to  make  our 
country  safe  fi-om  the  destructive  effects  of  al- 
cohol and  drugs  in  many  ways.  She  has 
worked  with  the  "Youth  to  Youth"  group  and 
does  a  monthly  call-in  televisk>n  show  on  sub- 
stance abuse.  Anne  has  established  and  over- 
sees a  drug  advisory  program  with  the  Bristol 
schools  and  the  surrounding  community.  She 
regulariy  speaks  at  schools  and  day  care  cen- 
ters with  the  belief  that  children  are  never  too 
young  to  learn  atx)ut  drugs.  Anne  also  works 
with  parents  of  teenagers  on  an  awareness  of 
akX)fiol  program.  Finally,  Anne  has  established 
a  Portuguese  Advisory  Board  to  the  Bristol 
Substance  Abuse  Task  Force.  Anne's  commit- 
ment to  drug  education  makes  her  an  excel- 
lent nominee  for  the  Rhode  Island  Junior 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Outstanding  Young 
Rhode  Islander  award. 

Anne,  through  your  hard  work  with  the  Sut>- 
stance  Abuse  Task  Force  and  your  efforts  to 
educate  students  on  the  dangers  of  drugs  and 
akx>hol,  you  have  exemplified  the  Jaycee 
Creed:  "That  Service  To  Hunnanity  Is  The  Best 
Work  Of  Life."  I  congratulate  you  on  your 
nomination  and  wish  you  all  the  best  In  your 
future  endeavors. 


NATIONAL  OPTICIANS  MONTH 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT A-nVES 

Tuesday.  January  28, 1992 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  aus- 
pices of  tfie  Opticians  Association  of  America, 
opticians  across  the  country  are  celebrating 
January  1992  as  National  Optrclans  Month.  I 
am  partkjulariy  proud  that  one  of  my  constitu- 
ents, Daniel  J.  Donahue  of  Monroe,  Ml,  is 
president  of  tfie  National  Association  for  Opti- 
cians. 

As  science  makes  it  possible  for  us  to  live 
k>nger,  good  vision  makes  our  longer  lifetimes 
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more  enjoyable.  As  vital  partners  in  ttie 
eyewear  delivery  system,  opticians  provkle 
eyeglasses  and  contact  lenses  to  the  60  per- 
cent of  all  Americans  who  need  help  with  their 
vision. 

Dispensing  opticians  are  the  eyewear  ex- 
perts. Through  formal  education  programs, 
voluntary  natranal  certification,  mandatory  li- 
censing in  many  States,  and  programs  of  con- 
tinuing education,  the  Nation's  dispensing  opti- 
cians acquire  the  skill  and  competence  to 
guide  eyewear  customers  through  the  literally 
thousands  of  choices  of  frannes  and  lenses. 
Tfie  eyewear  consumer  can  be  assured  of  just 
the  right  combination  to  fit  the  need  for  vision 
correction  and  tfie  wearer's  image  at  the  same 
time.  Additionally,  dispensing  opticians  are  im- 
portant parts  of  the  Nation's  small  txjsiness 
community  and  provkle  tfie  competitive  bal- 
ance that  keeps  eyewear  within  the  means  of 
all  our  citizens. 

I  am  pleased  to  recognize  tfie  essential  role 
played  by  dispensing  opticians  in  the  pursuit 
of  the  best  possit)le  sight  for  all  Amerk:ans, 
and  to  congratijiate  Dan  Donahue  and  the  as- 
sociation's memt)ershlp  on  their  accomplisfv 
ments. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  JUDGE  JOSEPH 
HOWARD 


HON.  KWEISI  MFUME 

OF  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  28, 1992 

Mr.  MFUME.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
honor  a  proud  man  and  a  judge  wfx>  has 
sti'uggled  the  past  34  years  to  ensure  that  lib- 
erty and  justice  for  all  become  more  than  just 
words.  Judge  Joseph  Clemens  Howard,  by  his 
own  admission  a  black  man  first  and  then  a 
judge,  has  endeavored  to  transform  the  judi- 
cial systems  of  Baltimore  and  Maryland  Into 
such  in  which  the  accused  are  judged  by  the 
consequences  of  their  corxjuct  and  not  the 
color  of  their  skin. 

Judge  Howard  was  born  In  Oes  Moines,  lA 
in  1922  to  an  African-American  father  and  a 
Sioux  mother.  He  enlisted  In  the  Army  in  June 
1 944  at  the  end  of  his  sopfiomore  year  at  the 
University  of  Iowa,  and  served  in  the  Phil- 
ippines and  Okinawa.  After  his  honorable  dis- 
charge as  first  lieutenant  In  Septemt^er  1947, 
he  returned  to  the  University  of  Iowa,  complet- 
ing his  undergraduate  studies  in  1 950. 

He  pursued  the  study  of  law  at  Drake  Uni- 
versity, where  he  t>ecame  the  first  person  of 
African  ancestry  admitted  Into  the  Phi  Alpha 
Delta  Legal  Fraternity  in  1952.  While  at  Drake 
he  married  Gwendolyn  London  in  1 955. 

Upon  his  arrival  at  Baltimore,  he  found  em- 
ployment as  a  protjatlon  officer  of  the  Su- 
preme Bench.  He  was  admitted  into  the  Mary- 
land Bar  In  1959  and  joined  his  brother's  law 
firm  of  Howard  &  Hargrove. 

In  1964  he  t)ecame  assistant  State's  attor- 
ney. It  was  during  his  tenure  in  this  office  that 
he  first  challenged  the  judicial  system  with  his 
charge  of  a  double  standard  In  rape  sentenc- 
ing. In  1967,  as  chief  of  the  trial  section  In  the 
State's  attorney's  offrce,  he  issued  a  32-page 
report  detailing  the  discrepancies  in  black  and 
white  rape  sentencing  and  in  the  treatment  of 
rape  victims. 
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In  November  1968,  Judge  Howard  became 
the  first  African-American  elected  Associate 
Judge  of  the  Supreme  Bench  of  Baltimore 
City.  While  on  the  bench  he  issued  a  study 
challenging  the  inequalities  in  courthouse  em- 
ployment practices. 

Judge  Howard's  commitment  to  exposing 
discrimination  in  tfie  judk»al  system  aroused 
the  ire  of  his  colleagues  on  the  bench.  He  has 
been  labeled  everything  from  black  radk:al  to 
black  power  advocate.  To  these  labels,  Judge 
Howard  has  responded,  "They  can  call  me  a 
tot  of  things,  but  not  unjust."  This  Is  tfie  source 
of  his  strength,  he  cares  not  how  people  judge 
him,  but  that  justice  be  served. 

On  January  16.  1979,  President  Jimmy 
Carter  nominated  Judge  Howard  to  the  U.S. 
Disto^ct  Court  for  the  District  of  Maryland.  The 
Senate  confirmed  his  nomination  on  October 
5,  1979. 

On  tfie  Federal  t)ench,  his  efforts  to  counter 
prejucUce  have  not  wavered.  He  has  worked 
with  various  committees  to  improve  conditions 
for  minorities  in  the  judiciary.  Through  the 
courthouse  personnel  committee,  for  example, 
he  has  worked  to  increase  minority  emptoy- 
ment. 

Judge  Joseph  Howard's  contritxitrons  to  tfie 
Baltimore  and  Maryland  judclal  systems  fiave 
t)een  essential  in  estat)lishing  a  t^asis  for 
cftange.  His  accomplishments  in  the  State's 
attorney's  office,  on  the  Supreme  Bench  of 
Baltimore  City,  and  in  the  Federal  Court  have 
served  to  inspire  people  and  their  leaders  to 
continue  to  fight  for  justice  and  equality,  not 
only  in  tiie  courts,  but  In  the  full  political  spec- 
trum of  their  communities. 

While  we  will  miss  tiie  voce  of  this  grand 
champion  of  justice,  it  soothes  us  to  know  he 
fias  spent  his  career  Inspiring  a  generation  of 
admirers  wfio  will  rx)w  eagerly  take  up  his 
fight.  In  this  way,  Judge  Howard's  good  works 
will  live  on.  and  tfie  seeds  he  fias  sown  over 
34  years  will  continue  to  bear  fruit,  season 
after  season. 


ROYAL  HIGHNESS  CROWN  PRINCE 
EL  HASSAN  BIN  TALAL  OF  JOR- 
DAN 


HON.  NICK  JOE  RAHALL  D 

OF  WEST  VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  28.  1992 

Mr.  RAHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  honored  to 
present  here,  after  my  Introductory  remarks, 
an  Impressive  address  by  His  Royal  Highness, 
Crown  Prince  El  Hassan  Bin  Talal  of  Jordan, 
presented  to  the  Conference  of  the  American- 
Arab  Anti-Discrimination  Committee  in 
Amman,  Jordan  on  December  12,  1991. 

I  was  privileged  to  travel  privately  to  ttie 
Middle  East  In  mkJ-December,  wtiere  I  also 
spoke  before  the  conference.  The  thrust  of  my 
remarks  tiefore  ttie  Conference  was  to  urge  all 
participants  In  the  Middle  East  peace  talks  to 
continue  their  commitment  to  the  success  of 
that  conference,  and  to  urge  their  patience 
with  the  process  only  now  just  began.  I 
stressed  that  this  Is  a  histork:  occasion,  it  is 
unprecedented,  and  for  those  reasons  atone 
coukJ  require  weeks,  montfis,  pertiaps  even 
years,  to  bring  forth  agreement  among  the 
parties  involved. 
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Middle  East  peace  talks,  brought  to  re- 
the  awesome  resolve  o(  President 
{ind   his    Secretary   of   State,   James 
Tiust  go  forward,  and  it  is  our  resporv 
and  certainly  our  hope,  ttiat  all  obsta- 
and  artificial,  will  be  identified  In  a 
I  ashion  and  rennoved  from  the  path  to 
and  just  peace  in  thie  Middle  East, 
before  us,  for  the  first  time  in  our 
at  least,  the  opportunity  to  see  all  na- 
in  the  region  receive  recognition  of 
sovereignty,   recognition  of  the   human 
all  the  peoples  in  the  region,  and  the 
that  the  national  boundaries  of  all 
in  tfie  region  will  be  secured, 
my  travels,  I  was  honored  to  be  re- 
)y  tfie  King  of  Jordan,  many  of  his  gov- 
ministers  arxj  deputies,  and  was  re- 
as  well  in  the  homes  of  private  busi- 
held  in  high  esteem  for  their  commit- 
peace,  to  democracy,  and  with  a  will- 
to  engage  in  commerce  with  their 
nations   throughout  the   region   and 
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during  my  travels,  both  in  Jordan  and 

Lebanon,  where  I  met  with  its  Presi- 

ministers,   and  with  the   press,   I 

that  the  civilians  there  were  deeply 

and  committed  to,  the  Middle  East 

I  alks  then  tseing  conducted  in  Washing- 

The  country  of  Lebanon  has  great 

In  the  outcome  of  the  peace  talks, 

all  other  nation  states  in  the  region, 

ready  to  continue  the  talks  to  their 

which,  they  pray,  will  see  an  end  to 

occupation  of  Lebanon. 

,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  visited  the  Palestinian 

camps.  There  too,  to  my  astonish- 

found  that  ttiose  who  are  helplessly 

in  those  camps  were  deeply  aware 

(^igoing  peace  talks  in  Washington,  and 

hopeful  that  the  outcome  of  those 

see  their  return  to  what,  to  them,  is 

h<Jmeland,  too.  They  krrow  their  history, 

know  they  must  no  longer  allow 

to  be  considered  as  invisible,  nor 

permit  themselves  to  be  called  tran- 

their  own  land. 

I  istory  of  the  Palestinians,  Mr.  Speaker, 

a  scripted  nightmare  written  down 

cc^tinually  acted  out.  War  came,   and 

300,000  Palestinians  from  the  West 

Gaza  left  their  homes  to  escape  that 

save  themselves  and  their  families.  But 

Sept  smtjer  1 967,  after  the  war  had  ended, 

was  taken  by  Israeli  military  authori- 

the   newly   occupied   territories,   and 

500,000   Palestinians   who   were   not 

be  counted  were  thereafter  no  longer 

residents  of  their  homelarxl.  Those 

were  courrted  were  issued  with  iden- 

confirming  that  they  were  indeed 

but  allowed  to  remain  on  sufferance 

has  gone  on,  and  continues  to  go 

nore  than  25  years. 

nay  come  away  from  the  Palestinian 

camps  with  a  sense  of  melancholy, 

ceijtainly  a  sense  of  helplessness,  txit  you 

conie  away  deeply  Impressed  by  an 

of  hope  in  tfiat  place  of  deprivation 

Hope  that  emanates  from  their 

and  minds.  The   Palestinian  people, 

just  like  you  and  me — families  with 

,  people  with  hope  for  a  regular  life,  a 

in  education  for  themselves  arxJ  their 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

chiUren,  and  sonw  dignity  and  quality  of  life — 
will  not  rest  until  this  is  made  possible  for 
them. 

Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Palestinians  in  those 
refugee  camps  know  about  the  Middle  East 
peace  talks,  and  they  have  a  stake  in  their 
outcome. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  now  pleased  to  present 
the  address  of  His  Royal  Highness,  Crown 
Prince  El  Hassan  Bin  Talal  of  Jordan,  and  rec- 
ommend its  reading  to  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  of  Representatives. 
address  of  his  royal  highness,   crown 
Prince   El   Hassan    Bin   Talal   to   The 
American-Arab  anti-Discrimination  Com- 
mittee CONFERENCE 

It  Is  an  opportunity  for  me  to  speak  at 
rather  a  difficult  moment  In  the  context  of 
current  events,  where  so  much  is  up  in  the 
air,  where  expectation  is  so  ripe.  I  would  like 
to  speak  directly  to  the  issue,  but  at  the 
same  time,  I  think  it  incumbent  on  me  at 
these  very  difficult  times  to  express  my  per- 
sonal satisfaction  and.  on  behalf  of  you  all, 
our  honor  and  pride  at  the  presence  among 
us  of  Jim  Abourezk.  Nick  Raball.  and  all  the 
many  triple  ADC  members  in  the  U.S.  who. 
particularly  in  this  trying  period,  make  us 
feel  that  we  are  represented  at  the  people-to- 
people  level  (where  it  matters)  across  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  U.S.  So.  I  think  a 
big  hand  is  in  order  for  them. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  "true  peace  is  not 
merely  the  absence  of  tension:  it  is  the  pres- 
ence of  justice".  These  are  the  words  of  a 
^m^n  who  lived — and  died — for  peace,  for  the 
end  of  discrimination  and  for  the  beginning 
of  an  age  of  tolerance,  cooperation  and  un- 
derstanding between  peoples  and  nations.  Al- 
though he  died  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago.  his  words  remains  singularly  relevant  in 
1991.  and  I  believe  them  especially  apt  today. 
For  your  deliberations  at  this  conference — 
indeed,  all  of  your  endeavours — surely  owe  a 
great  debt  to  the  spirit  and  wisdom  of  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  King.  I  would  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  honour  the  memory  of 
one  who  did  so  much  to  promote  the  ideals  of 
non-violence,  peace  and  true  justice,  and  who 
showed  how  those  ideals  might  one  day  be- 
come realities. 

Distinguished  delegates.  Dr.  King's  dictum 
atjout  the  nature  of  peace  is  nowhere  more 
applicable  than  in  the  Middle  East.  For  al- 
most two  decades  now.  there  have  been  no 
major  wars  between  the  Arab  States  and  Is- 
rael. Yet  neither  has  there  been  peace.  In  the 
occupied  territories,  all  the  features  that  one 
would  expect  to  be  present  in  a  state  of 
peace — stability,  security,  respect  for  per- 
sonal and  political  rights— have  been  mark- 
edly absent.  As  the  intifada  goes  into  its 
fifth  year,  distribution  of  resources  contin- 
ues to  l>e  characterized  by  blatant  injustice. 
This  is.  of  course,  to  say  nothing  of  the  total 
blanket  disregard  of  legitimate  and  basic 
human  rights,  such  as  the  right  to  self-deter- 
mination. 

And  I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
here,  to  say  to  Israeli  spokesmen  once  again: 
Jordan  Is.  but  it  is  not  Palestine.  The  right 
to  self  determination  for  Palestinians  is  a 
right  that  this  political  lineage  of 
Hashemites  has  promoted,  has  articulated, 
has  sacrificed  and  died  for  over  eight  or  nine 
long  decades  of  this  century.  The  disengage- 
ment of  two  years  ago,  however,  was  not  a 
disengagement  from  the  land  of  Palestine, 
but  a  disengagement  that  gave  once  again, 
as  in  the  act  of  union  of  1951,  the  right  to  the 
Palestinian  people  to  exercise  fully  and  free- 
ly their  political  choice.  As  we  look  at  that— 
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in  the  corridor  of  the  State  Department  I 
think  we  realize,  all  of  us,  what  it  is  that  is 
at  stake:  a  clear  recognition  of  our  distinct 
identity,  the  State  of  Jordan  and  the  people 
of  Palestine. 

There  is  not  war.  but  there  is  no  peace,  by 
any  criteria.  Applying  Dr.  King's  analysis, 
no  only  is  justice  al>sent,  but  tension  is 
everpresent.  How  then  may  we  define  this 
situation?  It  is  a  situation  that  must  end. 
one  that  cannot  be  sustained  indeflnitely: 
Tliat  much  we  may  safely  say.  But  as  ever, 
the  difficult  questions  concern  not  the  situa- 
tion to  be  transformed,  but  the  nature  of  its 
replacement. 

The  International  peace  conference  held  in 
Madrid  on  30  October  1991  marked  a  water- 
shed In  the  history  of  our  troubled  region, 
and  pointed  the  way  towards  such  a  replace- 
ment. After  decades  of  false  dawns,  futile 
initiatives,  representatives  of  all  parties 
concerned  with  the  conflict  gathered  to- 
gether, in  the  hope  of  laying  the  groundwork 
for  a  long-term  and  sustainable  resolution  to 
the  conflict.  It  is  the  hope  of  Jordan  that  all 
parties  to  the  process  will  continue  down  the 
long  and  difficult  path  to  peace  in  the  spirit 
of  open  exchange  and  communication.  The 
fact  that  we  have  reached  this  stage  at  all 
owes  much  to  that  spirit,  and  we  believe  it 
alone  to  be  capable  of  fulfilling  our  mutual 
desire  for  peace,  security  and  mutual  enrich- 
ment. 

It  has  always  t>een  Jordan's  aim  to  help 
bring  about  a  peaceful  and  equitable  resolu- 
tion to  the  Palestine  question  and  the  con- 
comitant Arab-Israeli  conflict.  We  believe 
that  the  former  lies  at  the  heart  of  the  lat- 
ter, and  that  progress  towards  peace  hinges 
on  a  comprehensive  resolution  of  that  ques- 
tion. It  must  be  pointed  out  here  that  when 
we  speak  of  resolving  the  Palestine  question, 
we  are  employing  a  term  that  denotes  the 
provision  of  both  material  and  non-material 
human  needs  associated  with  the  develop- 
ment. Identity  and  autonomy  of  the  individ- 
ual and  of  groups  with  which  the  Individual 
identifies. 

Among  the  central  objectives  of  any  state 
purporting  to  act  in  the  Interests  of  those 
living  under  its  regime  are  the  provision  of 
food,  t>asic  health,  and  purpose  for  all.  These 
objectives  are  so  fundamental  to  the  human 
condition  that  they  may  be  classed  as  mini- 
mum requirements  which  people  may  legiti- 
mately expect  of  states.  The  facts  on  the 
ground  indicate  that  Palestinians  In  the  oc- 
cupied territories  are  discriminated  against 
on  a  daily  ttasis  in  respect  of  these  require- 
ments, in  flagrant  violation  of  international 
laws.  Injustice  is  thus  being  perpetrated 
against  the  personal,  national  and  political 
rights  of  Palestinians  at  the  most  basic  lev- 
els. 

With  respect  to  the  first  of  these  require- 
ments, I  would  draw  your  attention  to  a  few 
statistics  on  water  in  the  occupied  terri- 
tories. Since  1967,  Palestinians  have  l>een 
prevented  from  drilling  artesian  wells  for  ir- 
rigation purposes.  As  a  result,  the  proportion 
of  Palestinian  farmland  under  irrigation  has 
declined  from  27  percent  to  only  4  percent. 
Some  80  percent  of  water  from  the  mountain 
aquifers,  underground  reserves  beneath  the 
hills  of  the  West  Bank,  is  taken  by  Israel. 
West  Bank  villages  account  for  about  1  per- 
cent of  all  the  water  used  In  Israel.  The  Is- 
raeli allocation  of  water  resources,  naturally 
scarce  in  the  first  place,  is  discrimination  of 
the  most  basic  kind. 

But  although  the  statistics  are  in  them- 
selves cause  for  grave  concern,  it  is  the  ab- 
sence of  the  third  requirement — purpose — 
that  is  most  worrying.  Palestinians  in  the 


occupied  territories  are  not  provided  with 
any  tools  of  participation,  are  not  accorded 
the  respect  necessary  to  form  and  manifest 
their  collective  will.  Purpose  requires  par- 
ticipation. Participation  provides  people 
with  an  opportunity  to  manage  their  own  af- 
fairs, and  makes  their  identity  an  object  of 
the  state's  respect.  The  collapse  of  the  politi- 
cal systems  of  Eastern  Europe  that  heralded 
this  decade  graphically  demonstrated  that 
the  power  of  human  needs  of  identity  and  au- 
tonomy— of  participation— is  far  greater 
than  military  power.  In  the  case  of  Israel,  its 
failure  to  supply  its  Palestinian  population 
with  adequate  supplies  of  water  is  therefore 
but  a  sympton— though  an  extremely  trou- 
bling one — of  its  failure  to  provide  purpose 
and  paLTticipation.  which  would  require  in- 
volving or  consulting  that  population  at  the 
most  human  level  of  resource  allocation. 

It  was  therefore  heartening  to  note  Presi- 
dent Bush's  call.  In  his  congressional  address 
of  6  March  1991,  for  the  legitimate  political 
rights  of  the  Palestinians  in  their  own  home- 
land to  be  a  major  item  for  the  agenda  of  the 
peace  conference.  At  last,  the  Palestinian 
national  struggle  for  identity  has  been  re- 
warded. It  has  taken  decades,  but  Palestin- 
ians are  now  the  masters  of  their  own  des- 
tiny. In  the  interests  of  reaching  a  resolu- 
tion to  this  conflict,  which  underpins  all  re- 
gional confrontations,  Jordan  has  always 
demonstrated  flexibility  as  to  the  modalities 
and  format  of  peace  talks.  We  welcomed  the 
inclusion  of  the  Palestinians,  and  willingly 
provided  an  umbrella  for  their  participation: 
The  joint  delegation.  At  Madrid,  all  parties 
indicated  both  their  willingness  to  continue 
negotiations,  and  their  commitment  to  the 
ultimate  objective:  A  just  and  lasting  peace 
for  all.  As  events  unfold  in  Washington,  as 
we  make  every  effort  to  facilitate  the  goal  of 
peace,  we  trust  that  history  will  vindicate 
our  endeavors.  But  the  path  is  likely  to  be  as 
difficult  as  it  will  be  long,  and  if  we  are  to 
attain  that  elusive  objective,  certain  factors 
must  be  borne  in  mind. 

From  the  co-sponsors  of  the  talks,  skillful 
mediation  will  be  required:  and  sensitive, 
pragmatic  use  of  the  influence  available  to 
them  will  be  needed  to  bridge  the  gulf  that 
separates  the  parties  on  fundamental  issues 
of  substance.  Questions  must  now  be  raised 
about  the  co-sponsorship  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  in  the  wake  of  the  declarations  of 
Russia,  the  Ukraine  and  Byelorussia  of  their 
Commonwealth  of  Slavic  States.  It  is  our 
hope  that  the  impetus  from  Moscow  as  well 
as  Washington  can  be  sustained.  In  whatever 
form.  And  I  would  like  to  refer  here  specifi- 
cally to  a  statement  by  a  prominent  Soviet 
academician  only  a  few  days  ago  in  London, 
where  it  became  perfectly  evident  that  inde- 
pendent foreign  policies  are  to  be  expected 
by  the  states  of  that  union.  There  are  issues 
to  be  discussed  that  will  require  balanced 
mediation,  and  perhaps  given  this,  more 
than  one  mediator  will  be  required.  As  al- 
ways, however.  It  is  impossible  to  predict  the 
outcome  of  events  in  the  Soviet  Union.  The 
pace  of  International  change  seems  to  have 
accelerated  dramatically  in  the  last  three 
years.  We  can  but  hope  that  among  the  divi- 
dends of  this  rapid  transformation  will  be 
even  greater  impetus  for  peace  in  our  region, 
the  kind  of  true  peace  that  Dr.  King  spoke  of 
and  worked  towards. 

Israel,  for  its  part,  must  accept  the  car- 
dinal principle  of  international  law  that  the 
acquisition  of  territory  by  war  is  inadmis- 
sible. Jordan,  working  within  the  framework 
of  the  UN  charter  and  seeking  always  to  up- 
hold the  provisions  of  International  law,  has 
attempted  to  lay  the  foundations  for  many 
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peace  initiatives.  The  basis  of  our  efforts  has 
always  been  the  will  of  the  international 
community,  eml>odled  in  UN  Security  Coun- 
cil Resolutions  242  and  338.  They  provide  the 
groundwork  for  a  practicable  formula  for 
ending  the  conflict  in  our  region,  by  calling 
for  the  exchange  of  territory  for  peace  while 
safeguarding  the  security  of  all  states  in  the 
region.  Including  Israel.  I  would  like  to  men- 
tion here  the  "security  dilemma",  a  concept 
of  recent  political  science.  It  relates  to  a  sit- 
uation in  which  two  or  more  states  are 
locked  in  an  arms  race  with  the  motive  of 
enhancing  their  security.  With  each  step  up 
In  the  arming  process,  however,  the  other 
side  responds  with  a  higher  threshold  of  com- 
mitment, ensuring  continuous  incremental 
escalation.  Thus,  the  pursuit  of  security 
paradoxically  leads  only  to  greater  insecu- 
rity. 

In  a  sense,  this  is  the  dilemma  facing  Is- 
rael today.  It  wishes  to  guarantee  its  secu- 
rity, but  that  will  never  be  possible  under 
the  present  conditions.  The  gulf  war  merely 
underlined  that  fact,  for  neither  did  Israel's 
weapons  of  mass  destruction  deter  attack  by 
Iraq,  nor  did  its  illegal  possession  of  terri- 
tory hold  supposed  strategic  value.  In  these 
days  of  sophisticated  ballistic  technology, 
there  can  only  be  one  sure  guarantee  of  secu- 
rity. 

The  return  of  the  territories  occupied  in 
1967  is  absolutely  Integral  t>o  the  peace  proc- 
ess, and  any  attempt  to  depict  it  otherwise 
can  only  be  based  on  disrespect  for  the  legit- 
imacy of  international  law.  There  is  no  other 
basis  for  the  resolution  of  the  conflict.  Only 
if  the  will  of  the  international  community 
and  the  primacy  of  international  law  are 
upheld— and  seen  to  be  upheld — can  the  peo- 
ples of  the  regrion  enjoy  the  results  of  peace, 
and  live  in  dignity,  prosperity  and  true  secu- 
rity. The  peace  we  seek  goes  beyond  a  state 
of  non-belligerency  to  one  of  trust,  coordina- 
tion, and  fruitful  cooperation  over  Issues 
such  as  water,  arms  control,  refugees  and  the 
environment.  Let  me  make  it  clear — this  is 
not  a  soft  option  for  Jordan.  Jordan  stands 
by  the  principles  I  referred  to,  and  which  you 
have  heard  time  and  again  from  his  majesty, 
and  I  would  like  to  make  very  clear  that 
when  we  speak  of  a  process,  in  reality,  we 
are  no  better  or  worse  than  the  Europeans 
who  initiated  treaties  that  only  sought  the 
confidence  building — evolved  decade  by  dec- 
ade, generation  by  generation.  I  am  not 
speaking  of  the  here,  and  the  tomorrow  and 
the  next  year.  I  am  speaking  of  a  vision  of 
peace.  These  issues  are  Increasingly  pressing, 
and  must  be  addressed  soon.  But  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  ground  to  make  up  If  the  tradi- 
tional barriers  between  the  sides  are  to  be 
lowered. 

Perhaps  the  most  vital  element  of  the 
peace  process  currently  in  motion  Is  the  im- 
plementation of  measures  to  build  public 
confidence  on  both  sides.  The  most  urgent 
and  central  of  these  is  a  freeze  on  settlement 
construction  in  the  occupied  territories. 
Congressman  Rahall.  may  I  say  how  worried 
we  feel,  with  all  due  respect  to  the  slump  in 
the  building  industry  in  the  U.S.  that  this 
silver  lining  may  be  offering  hope  for  that 
potential  lobby— as  indeed  the  development 
of  further  massive  military  sales  pro- 
grammes provides  hope  and  tangible  profit 
for  the  military  sales  lobby. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen.  I  may  be  dwelling 
on  the  Issues,  but  I  am  not  here  to  be  an 
after-dinner  speaker.  You  asked  for  a  key- 
note address,  and  by  God  you're  going  to  get 
one. 

Such  a  freeze  would  be  a  mark  of  good 
faith  and  a  valuable  contribution  towards 
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the  breakdown  of  psychological  iMuriers  that 
exist  for  Iwth  parties.  Indeed,  all  ijarties 
must  refrain  ftom  actions  which  may  under- 
mine the  continuation  of  the  process.  This 
opportunity  has  been  nearly  half  a  century 
in  coming;  we  believe  that  none  of  the  par- 
ties wish  to  wait  so  long  for  another  oppor- 
tunity, and  that  they  will  therefore  act  only 
in  our  common  best  interests. 

Israeli  settlements  in  the  occupied  terri- 
tories do  not  only  violate  international  law, 
but  underline  the  primacy  of  war  as  an  in- 
strument of  Israeli  foreign  policy.  Jewish  ac- 
quisition of  land  in  Palestine  has  served  as 
the  iMisic  vehicle  of  nation-building.  More- 
over, the  question  of  settlements  has  reper- 
cussions beyond  the  occupied  territories.  It 
impinges  directly  on  Jordan's  national  secu- 
rity, and  the  social,  economic  and  environ- 
mental Interests  of  our  population. 

If  you  will  permit  me  to  say:  To  those  Jor- 
danians and  others  who  ask  "why  should 
Jordan  get  involved  anyway?"  60%  of  the 
land  today,  100%  of  the  land  tomorrow  and 
100%  of  the  people  of  the  people  on  your 
doorstep  the  day  after.  That  is  what,  (in  Ara- 
bic) "what  business  is  it  of  ours". 

I  mentioned  earlier  some  figures  relating 
to  the  allocation  of  water  in  the  West  Bank. 
It  is  appropriate  here  to  review  briefly  the 
history  of  relations  between  Jordan  and  Is- 
rael with  respect  to  water.  After  Israel  took 
control  of  the  River  Jordan  by  diverting  Its 
now  in  1964,  Jordan  began  to  build  a  dam  on 
the  River  Yarmouk.  This  was  deliberately 
destroyed  by  Israeli  soldiers  in  the  last  hours 
of  the  1967  war;  and  later  plans  to  build  a 
dam  further  up  the  Yarmouk  have  met  only 
with  Israeli  intransigence.  We  )>elieve  that 
such  policies  are  conducive  only  to  contin- 
ued confrontation,  and  the  furtherance  of 
the  psychological  barriers  and  material  Iniq- 
uities that  characterise  relations  between 
the  sides  in  the  conflict.  We  believe  that  now 
Is  an  appropriate  time,  and  that  his  would  be 
an  appropriate  area,  for  the  implementation 
of  confidence  building  measures  on  the  part 
of  Israel. 

I  should  like  to  make  some  observations  at 
this  point  concerning  the  effect  upon  Jordan 
of  the  mass  displacement  of  people  that  has 
taken  place  in  the  Middle  E^t  since  Iraq's 
invasion  of  Kuwait  in  1990.  last  year,  and  it 
seems  to  be  a  very  long  year  away.  I  have 
been  saying  for  several  weeks:  Happy  new 
day  or  happy  new  week!  Jordan's  position 
differs  in  several  respects  from  that  of  other 
countries  which  have  received  displaced  peo- 
ple during  the  recent  crisis.  This  displace- 
ment, in  the  case  of  the  UK  would  have  been 
equivalent  to  7  million  people  on  the  shores 
of  England— 10%  of  our  population. 

In  addition  to  accommodating  large  num- 
bers of  displaced  migrant  workers  and  pro- 
fessions who  were  en  route  to  their  home 
countries,  Jordan  has  had  to  cope  with  up  to 
300.000  of  its  own  "returnees"  trom  Kuwait. 
Iraq  and  other  Gulf  States.  This  amounts  to 
an  increase  of  10  percent  on  a  population 
that  already  comprised  the  world's  highest 
proportion  of  refugees  to  indigenous  popu- 
lation; at  one  quarter.  I  would  add  briefly 
that  the  term  "returnee"  had  no  real  signifi- 
cance for  many  of  these  Involuntary  mi- 
grants, as  most  of  them  had  been  away  from 
Jordan  for  decades.  Their  home,  on  any  rea- 
sonable construction  of  the  word,  was  the 
country  which  they  were  obliged  to  leave. 
This  massive  Influx  placed  a  tremendous 
strain  on  Jordan's  ability  to  provide  edu- 
cation, jobs,  housing,  health  care  and  munic- 
lp>al  and  public  services. 

I  would  also  like  to  ask— o^  the  text,  but 
on  the  record— who  stands  to  gain  flrom  pres- 
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Jordan   from  the  West,   trom  the 
;he  south-east,  at  a  time  when  we  are 
to  proceed  boldly  towards  peace 
stibllity  while  carrying  so  many  bur- 
Jordan  is.  but  it  is  not  Palestine, 
proud  to  tell  you  today  that  Jordan 
that  challenge,  when  many  of  you 
wktchlng  CNN  and  the  build  up  to  the 
crfsis.  I  hope  it  is  not  false  modesty  to 
you.  that  many  of  us  were  digging  la- 
n  the  desert.  We  paid  that  price,  we 
that  humanitarian  challenge,  and 
foodness.  with  no  loss  of  life  due  to 
Drawing  on  the  same  spirit  and 
with  which  the  challenges  of 
and  1967  crises  were   turned   ulti- 
to  hunuin  advantage.  But  I  cannot 
tliat   a   tremendous  strain   has   been 
3n  Jordan,  the  effects  of  which  con- 
be  felt.  However,  these  effects  and 
pf'essures  will  never  deter  us  from  hon- 
the   principles  for  which  our  fore- 
stood  and  fell,  giving  the  most  pre- 
dontribution   of  all.   Yes.    there   is  a 
dividend.  Yes,  there  is  a  price  of  peace, 
parties  look  to  heavy  Investment.  It 
estiihated  that  the  cost  of  safeguarding 
current  standard  of  living  is  $4.5  billion, 
ask  you  to  compare  this  figure  with 
request  for  $10  billion   in  housing 
guarantees  alone  for  the  Influx  of  a 
e  number  of  Soviet  Jews, 
and  gentlemen,  if  it  is  clear  that 
great  disparities  in  the  region,  the 
of  the  challenges  for  the  future  is 
clear.  It  is  for  such  reasons  that  Jor- 
multilateral  negotiations  on  re- 
I  ssues  to  be  of  paramount  importance, 
ipsues  are  by  their  very  nature  trans- 
.  and  must  be  addressed  collectively, 
ludes  not  only  the  regional  players, 
international  community  at  large, 
on  will  never  know  true  peace  unless 
pre|ailing  disparities  are  eliminated.  We 
problems  of  the  region  as  fundamen- 
idter-related.  and  we  view  a  coopera- 
gl<  bal  framework  for  the  resolution  of 
int  ir-connected  regional   crises  as   the 
a]f)roach  likely  to  succeed.  Our  basic 
commodity  In  this  country  is  not 
thinking.   Our   thinking   has   pro- 
ilong  the  lines  of  the  regional  con- 
on  security  and  cooperation  put  for- 
Europe  (the  Helsinki  process),  and  it 
laradlgrm  that  I  wish  to  put  forward 
the  best  chance  for  lasting  peace  In 
Mi4Ue  East. 

past,  questions  of  demography,  re- 

and  ideology  have  been  addressed  al- 

efcluslvely  through  the  dimension  of 

security.  But  reliance  on  this  dl- 

has  not.  as  yet,  produced  a  situa- 
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For   example,    border   disputes 
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the  gulf  alone  there  have  been  no 

I  ttan   twenty-two  active   border  dis- 

1990.  This  has  in  turn  fueled  mili- 

leading  to  massive  military 

eager  suppliers  of  arms  compete  for 

The   inter-relation  between  en- 

and  debt  is  plain  to  see  in  this 

It  is  an  enduring  and  telling  irony 

five  permanent  members  of  the  UN 

Council,    empowered    to    uphold 

afound  the  world,  together  account  for 

90  percent  of  the  world's  arms 

over-emphasis  on  the  military  di- 

haa  given   rise   to  what  may   be 

;he  political  economy  of  despair. 

Jordan  seek  to  take  another  ap- 

It  is  an  innovative,  even  ambitious, 

but  a  brief  parallel  with  develop- 

Europe  will  serve  to  illustrate  why 
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we  believe  it  to  be  the  only  one  with  a 
chance  of  ultimate  success.  Europe,  like  the 
Middle  E^t,  was  plagrued  by  war  and  inter- 
nal rivalry  for  centuries.  It  is  only  now  pro- 
ceeding down  the  path  of  Integration  and  co- 
operation. Europeans  view  this  process,  the 
regional  conference  on  security  and  coopera- 
tion, as  the  most  likely  to  yield  lasting  reso- 
lutions satisfactory  to  all.  This  is  a  belief 
shared  by  Jordan. 

By  way  of  illustration,  in  the  case  of  bor- 
der disputes,  we  would  favour  peaceful  nego- 
tiation with  ultimate  recourse  to  the  inter- 
national court  of  justice,  and  the  implemen- 
tation of  a  regional  environmental  plan.  To 
take  another  example,  rather  than  dealing 
with  the  scarce  resource  of  water  through 
hydraulic  wars,  we  advocate  a  regional  water 
plan  that  would  ensure  fair  distribution  for 
all. 

In  essence,  then,  our  vision  is  of  a  Middle 
Eastern  Helsinki  process,  a  conference  on  se- 
curity and  cooperation  for  the  Middle  East. 
We  believe  that  such  a  model  would  elimi- 
nate the  political  economy  of  despair. 
Democratisation.  flreedom  of  expression, 
human  rights  and  greater  awareness  of  a  re- 
liance on  the  political  and  economic  dimen- 
sions of  security  provide  a  route  towards  the 
alternative  political  economy  of  peace,  secu- 
rity and  progress.  The  participation  of  states 
with  a  similar  experience  in  conflict  resolu- 
tion is  of  course  imperative  to  assist  the 
countries  of  the  Middle  E^t  in  overcoming 
their  difficulties. 

We  are  aware  that  this  vision  requires  the 
laying  aside  of  dogma,  of  prejudice,  of  tradi- 
tional hostilities.  But  we  must  learn  toler- 
ance for  different  ideologies.  All  ideologies 
have  certain  common  points,  together  with 
their  differences.  We  must  develop  the 
breadth  of  vision  to  identify  and  build  upon 
these  common  points,  while  remaining  firm 
in  our  demand  that  every  government  re- 
spect those  universal  rights  of  human  beings 
and  fulfill  those  universal  requirements  I 
spoke  of  earlier.  These  requirements,  like  so 
many  of  the  challenges  of  today's  world,  go 
beyond  questions  of  national  strategy  or  ide- 
ological labels.  They  form  the  starting  point 
of  a  humane  discourse  that  appreciates  the 
common  ground  and  moves  towards  a  con- 
structive dialogue.  We  hope  that  such  a  proc- 
ess will  occur  in  the  Middle  E^t,  and  we  are 
pledged  to  do  our  utmost  towards  it. 

But  such  a  process  is  hollow  unless  there 
are  individuals,  organisations  and  govern- 
ments committed  to  rectifying  conditions  of 
injustice,  maintaining  public  awareness,  and 
championing  the  causes  of  peace  and  equal- 
ity, such  as  the  American-Arab  Anti-Dis- 
crimination Committee.  Your  work  in  pro- 
viding legal  assistance  for  victims  of  dis- 
crimination is  much  needed;  your  efforts  to 
disseminate  salient  Information  equally  so. 
Perhaps  most  important  Is  your  work  with 
the  media,  for  in  the  forum  provided  by  the 
international  media,  the  power  of  individ- 
uals and  orgranisations  to  promote  ways  of 
thinking  based  on  equality  and  respect  can 
be  used  to  best  effect. 

Conditions  that  we  must  hope  are  now 
drawing  to  their  inevitable  end.  conditions 
that  each  and  every  one  of  you  may  play  a 
part  in  alleviating. 

"As  long  as  there  is  poverty  in  the  world, 
I  can  never  be  rich,  even  if  I  have  a  billion 
dollars.  As  long  as  diseases  are  rampant  and 
millions  of  people  in  this  world  cannot  ex- 
pect to  live  more  than  twenty-eight  or  thirty 
years,  I  can  never  be  totally  healthy— I  can 
never  be  what  I  ought  to  be  until  you  are 
what  you  ought  to  be.  This  is  the  way  our 
world  is  made.  No  individual  or  nation  can 
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stand  out  boasting  of  being  independent.  We 
are  interdependent". 
Thank  you  ladles  and  gentlemen. 


TRIBUTE  TO  LITE  RAIL  GALLERY 


HON.  ROBERT  T.  MATSUI 

OF  CAUFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  28, 1992 

Mr.  MATSUI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
honor  the  Lrte  Rail  Gallery  on  the  occasion  of 
their  latest  event.  From  February  3  through 
March  6,  1992,  the  Lite  Rail  Gallery  in  Sac- 
ramento will  be  hosting  "Gathering:  an  Asian 
American  Women  Artist's  Association  Juried 
Exhibition." 

The  AAWAA  was  founded  in  1989  by  two 
women  from  the  San  Francisco  Bay  area, 
Florence  Wong  of  Sunnyvale,  and  Betty  Kano 
of  Berkeley.  The  group  has  grown  to  include 
75  members  whose  purpose  is  "to  come  to- 
gether to  share,  to  encourage  and  to  support 
one  another."  AAWAA,  while  united  in  pur- 
pose, is  a  diverse  group  of  artists,  with  a  great 
range  of  backgrounds,  ages,  experier\ces,  and 
styles  of  expression.  Members  are  involved  in 
visual  and  performance  arts,  music,  design, 
vkJeo,  and  literature. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to 
commend  the  Lite  Rail  Gallery  for  their  exhibit 
honoring  tfie  talents  of  the  women  of  the 
AAWAA.  The  organization  contributes  a  rich 
array  of  perspectives  to  American  art,  and  I 
ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  extending  to 
the  Light  Rail  Gallery  best  wishes  as  it  hosts 
this  important  exhibition. 


TRIBUTE  TO  RICHARD  A. 
LIDINSKY 


HON.  BENJAMIN  L  CARDIN 

OF  MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  28, 1992 

Mr.  CARDIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  rise  to 
pay  special  tribute  to  a  man  who  has  played 
a  key  role  in  the  shaping  of  a  modern  Balti- 
more City.  This  man  is  Rrchard  A.  Lidinsky, 
the  former  executive  secretary  to  the  mayor 
and  deputy  comptroller  and  clerk  to  the  board 
of  estimates. 

Since  1947,  Mr.  Lidinsky  has  used  his 
unique  abilities  in  the  public  arena  to  buikj  a 
prosperous  and  successful  Baltimore.  Mr. 
Lidinsky,  who  recently  retired  after  a  44-year 
career  in  tf>e  public  sector,  has  been  a  key 
player  in  the  development  of  an  economk:ally 
sound  and  successful  Baltimore. 

As  deputy  comptroller  and  clerk  to  the 
Board  of  Estimates,  Mr.  Lidinsky  has  served 
under  eight  mayors  and  Baltirrwre's  legendary 
watchdog  comptroller,  Hyman  A.  Pressman. 
As  cleric  of  the  board  of  estimates,  he  has 
overseen  the  office  that  handles  all  of  Balti- 
more City's  expenditures  and  contracts,  mak- 
ing the  renaissarwe  of  Baltinrore's  neighbor- 
hoods, downtown,  and  inner  hartx>r  a  reality. 

While  Mr.  Lidinsky  has  never  run  for  elected 
offk:e,  his  public  career  spans  from  the  admin- 
istration of  Mayor  Thomas  J.  D'Alesandro,  Jr., 
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to  Mayor  Kurt  L.  Schmoke,  Baltimore  City's 
first  elected  black  mayor.  Mr.  LkJinsky  played 
an  important  role  in  tfie  revitalization  of  Balti- 
more City  in  the  administrations  of  Mayor 
Thomas  J.  D'Alesandro  III,  and  Mayor  William 
Donakl  Schaefer. 

Known  as  "Mr.  Richard"  to  a  legion  of 
friends  and  admirers.  Richard  Lidinsky  has  al- 
ways remained  a  gentleman;  able  to  remain 
above  the  politk:al  fray.  As  a  religious  man 
wtK)  attends  daily  mass,  he  was  often  called 
upon  to  give  the  opening  prayer  at  city  council 
meetings. 

Baltimore  is  lucky  to  have  had  tfie  many 
years  of  Mr.  Lidinsky's  put>lk:  service.  I  fear  it 
will  be  a  long  time  before  our  city  is  graced  by 
the  preserve  of  someone  of  Richard 
Lkjinsky's  personal  and  professional  qualities. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  ttiat  you  and  my  col- 
leagues will  join  me  and  the  citizens  of  Balti- 
more in  paying  tribute  to  this  very  special  pub- 
Ik;  sen/ant. 


REAGAN'S  RIGHT  STUFF 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  28, 1992 

Mr.  MICHEL  Mr.  Speaker,  given  the  impor- 
tarKe  of  the  end  of  communism  in  the  Soviet 
Unk>n  and  Eastem  Europe,  there  has  been 
relatively  little  analysis  of  how  this  historic 
event  canrre  atwut.  There  are  many  causes  of 
the  dissolution  of  Soviet  communism,  but 
surely  one  of  them  was  the  irxlomitable  spirit 
of  Presklent  Ronald  Reagan.  He  called  the 
Soviet  Union  an  evil  empire.  His  critics  scold- 
ed him.  He  was  right.  They  were  wrong.  The 
fall  of  communism  didn't  just  happen.  It  was 
caused,  and  President  Reagan  was  among 
those  who  helped  bring  it  atwut. 

At  this  point  I  want  to  insert  into  the  Record 
"Reagan's  Right  Stuff"  by  Gary  Hoitsma,  in 
the  Washington  Times,  January  22,  1992. 
Reagan's  Right  Stuff 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  aspects  of  the 
extraordinary  demise  of  Soviet  communism 
during  the  past  year  has  been  the  speed  with 
which  these  truly  historic  events  happened. 
The  failed  coup  in  August.  The  banning  of 
the  Communist  Party.  The  independence  of 
the  Baltic  States  and  the  other  Soviet  repub- 
lics. The  rise  of  Boris  Yeltsin.  The  fall  of  Mi- 
khail Gorbachev  and.  concurrently,  the  end 
of  the  Soviet  Union.  All  told,  the  unequivo- 
cal triumph  of  fi-eedom. 

These  events  came  about  so  fast  and  furi- 
ously that  had  anyone  suggested  them  as 
much  as  a  year  ago.  he  would  not  have  been 
believed.  Had  he  suggested  them  10  years 
ago.  he  would  have  been  ridiculed  as  a  hope- 
less romantic,  if  not  a  stupid  simpleton. 

And,  of  course,  he  was.  Ask  Ronald 
Reagan.  More  than  any  other  prominent 
American,  Mr.  Reagan  consistently  and  ac- 
curately predicted  the  fall  of  communism 
and  the  ultimate  victory  of  the  West  in  the 
Cold  War.  And  all  the  while  he  was  doing  it. 
all  throughout  his  presidency,  his  speeches 
and  words  about  the  Cold  War  and  the  Imttle 
between  freedom  and  communism  were  ig- 
nored or  disparaged  by  the  prevailing  leaders 
of  sophisticated  opinion.  Now  that  events 
have  proven  him  to  have  been  right,  it  is 
amazing  how  little  credit  he  has  received. 
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So  just  for  the  record,  here  is  a  brief  sam- 
pling from  former  President  Reagan's  first 
term  in  office: 

May  17,  1981:  "The  West  won't  conUin 
communism,  it  will  transcend  communism. 
It  won't  bother  to  .  .  .  denounce  it,  it  will 
dismiss  it  as  some  bizarre  chapter  in  human 
history  whose  last  pages  are  even  now  being 
written." 

June  8,  1982:  "The  march  of  freedom  and 
democracy  .  .  .  will  leave  Marxism-Leninism 
on  the  ashheap  of  history." 

June  23, 1982:  "So  the  era  ahead  of  us  is  one 
.  .  .  that  I  firmly  believe  will  end  in  the  tri- 
umph of  the  civilized  world  and  the  suprem- 
acy of  its  beliefs  in  individual  liberty,  rep- 
resentative government,  and  the  rule  of  law 
under  God." 

July  19,  1982:  "To  all  those  who  are  denied 
freedom,  we  send  a  message  today;  Your 
cause  is  not  lost.  You  are  not  forgotten. 
Your  quest  for  freedom  lives  in  your  hearts 
and  in  our  hearts.  God  willing,  we  will  see  a 
day  when  we  shall  speak  together  of  the  joys 
of  freedom.  .  .  ." 

Feb.  22.  1983:  "History  is  not  a  darkening 
path  twisting  inevitably  toward  tyranny,  as 
the  forces  of  totalitarianism  would  have  us 
believe.  Indeed,  the  one  clear  pattern  in 
world  events  ...  is  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion." 

March  23.  1983:  "My  fellow  Americans,  to- 
night we're  launching  an  effort  [the  Strate- 
gic Defense  Initiative]  which  holds  the  prom- 
ise of  changing  the  course  of  human  history. 
There  will  be  risks  and  results  take  time. 
But  I  believe  we  can  do  it." 

Aug.  23,  1983:  "There's  a  democratic  revolu- 
tion going  on  in  this  world.  It  may  not  grab 
the  headlines,  but  it's  there  and  its  growing. 
The  tide  of  history  is  with  the  forces  of  free- 
dom. .  .  .  That's  the  real  message,  and  that's 
the  overwhelming  news  story  of  our  time, 
even  though  it  seldom  makes  the  front 
page." 

Dec.  9.  1983:  "Totalitarianism  on  the  left, 
just  like  Nazism  before  It,  will  be  discarded 
by  a  disgusted  humanity.  Much  depends  on 
us.  but  we  can  be  confident  that  the  tide  of 
history  is  indeed  running  on  the  side  of  free- 
dom." 

Feb.  6.  1984:  "In  the  political  world,  the 
cult  of  the  state  is  dying,  so,  too,  the  ro- 
mance of  the  intellectual  with  state  power  is 
over.  .  .  .  Believe  me.  there  are  great  days 
ahead  ...  for  the  cause  of  human  freedom." 

March  2.  1984:  "This  Is  our  moment.  Let  us 
unite,  shoulder  to  shoulder,  behind  one 
mighty  banner  for  freedom.  And  let  us  go 
forward  from  here  not  with  some  faint  hope 
that  our  cause  is  not  yet  lost;  let  us  go  for- 
ward confident  that  together  we  will  be  vic- 
torious." 

May  24,  1984:  "The  tide  of  the  future  is  a 
freedom  tide." 

June  27,  1984:  "It  may  seem  an  Impossible 
dream  to  think  there  could  be  a  time  when 
Americans  and  Soviet  citizens  of  all  walks  of 
life  travel  freely  back  and  forth,  visit  each 
other's  homes,  look  up  friends  and  profes- 
sional colleagues,  work  together  in  all  sorts 
of  problems,  and.  if  they  like  felt  like  it.  sit 
up  all  night  talking  about  the  meaning  of 
life  and  the  different  ways  to  look  at  the 
world.  ...  I  don't  believe  it's  an  impossible 
dream,  and  I  don't  believe  you  believe  that. 
either." 

July  4.  1984:  "For  a  while,  the  doctrine  of 
Marx  and  Lenin  seemed  something  new  and 
revolutionary.  And  some  among  us  said, 
'Well,  that's  an  idea.  We  should  look  at  it.' 
Well,  all  for  a  while.  Times  have  changed. 
Man  has  moved  on.  and  more  and  more  we 
can  see  that 'the  tide  of  the  future  is  a  free- 
dom tide." 
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Oct.  12,  1964:  "With  regard  to  the  future, 
you  ain't  seen  nothin'  yet."  In  a  nutshell, 
Mr.  Reagan  was  right.  He  understood— more 
accurately  than  most— the  forces  at  work 
pushing  the  West  toward  victory  In  the  Cold 
War.  That  he  deserves  immense  credit  for  ar- 
ticulating his  vision  with  unmatched  elo- 
quence and  clarity— even  in  the  face  of  con- 
stant belittling— is  undeniable.  That  he  will 
ever  see  it  in  his  lifetime  is— unfortunately— 
highly  doubtful. 


FULLER  WARREN  BRIDGE 
REPLACEMENT 


HON.  CHARIIS  L  BENNFTT 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  28, 1992 
Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  November 
27,  1991  this  body  approved  a  $151  billkxi 
surface  transportatk>n  bill.  This  legislation  fo- 
cused attentk>n  on  tfie  growing  needs  of 
American  infrastructure.  In  all  50  States  there 
are  roads,  bridges,  and  highways  which  have 
been  deemed  deficient  and  are  In  desperate 
need  of  repair  or  replacement.  Just  a  week 
ago,  tfiat  need  became  real  to  me  and  my 
constituents  when  the  Florida  Department  of 
Transportation  was  forced  to  ck>se  the  Fuller 
Warren  Bridge  in  downtown  Jacksonville,  FL. 
Engineers  inspecting  tfie  bridge  discovered 
seven  large  cracks  and  ck>sed  the  bridge  for 
repair. 

While  this  may  seem  like  just  one  more 
local  bridge  project  clanxMing  for  attentkxi,  it  is 
not.  You  see,  ttie  Fuller  Warren  is  the  bridge 
wfik:h  Interstate  95  uses  to  cross  tf>e  St. 
Johns  River  in  Jacksonville  and  moves  motor- 
ists into  and  out  tfie  city.  The  bridge  was  corv 
structed  100  percent  by  local  funds  and,  de- 
spite the  fact  that  it  was  incorporated  into  the 
Interstate  Highway  System  in  1969,  only  kx:al 
funds  were  used  for  the  repair  of  the  Fuller 
Warren  through  1989.  Since  that  time.  State 
funds  fiave  been  used  for  repair.  However, 
never  have  Federal  dollars  t>een  spent  on  this 
vital  link  in  the  Interstate  System.  Anyone  that 
has  been  to  Florida  on  1-95  has  traveled  over 
this  bridge.  My  east  coast  colleagues  would 
recognize  this  bridge  as  the  gateway  to  Flor- 
ida. The  closing  of  this  bridge  does  not  just  af- 
fect the  citizens  of  Jacksonville,  txjt  rather  citi- 
zens up  and  down  the  eastem  seaboard. 
When  tfie  Ftorida  DOT  prohibited  vehcle  traf- 
fK  on  the  Fuller  Warren,  tourist  and  commer- 
cial traffic  came  to  a  standstill,  causing  hours 
of  costly  delays.  The  closing  of  the  Fuller  War- 
ren Bridge  all  but  closes  tfie  road  to  Fksrida 
wfiether  your  mission  is  to  ship  goods  or  visit 
the  State. 

When  it  was  built  in  1954,  the  Fuller  Warren 
was  designed  to  carry  50,000  vehKles  per 
day.  The  bridge  capacity  is  now  double  that 
and  carries  100,000  vehk:les  per  day.  Be- 
cause of  the  great  needs  met  by  the  Fuller 
Warren  Bridge  and  tfie  excess  capacity  it  is 
now  straining  to  support,  I  am  today  introduc- 
ing legislation  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  to  carry  out  a  highway  con- 
struction project  to  replace  or  repair  the  Fuller 
Warren  Bridge  in  Jacksonville.  Such  a  project 
will  help  meet  the  commercial  and  transpor- 
tation needs  of  those  far  beyond  our  city  and 
will  have  positive  impacts  across  the  country. 
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TRiiuTE  TO  LIONEL  REMILLARD, 
JR. 


IN 


HON.  RONALD  L  MAOfllEY 

OF  RHODE  ISLAND 
rHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday,  January  28,  1992 
Mr.  JMACHTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  coigratulate  Lionel  Remillard,  Jr.,  for  his 
nomin  ition  as  "Outstarxling  Yourig  Rhode  Is- 
lander '  by  the  Rhode  Island  Junior  Chamiser 
of  Cor  merce. 
Eaci 


Xpert  se 


year  the  U.S.  Junior  Chamtjer  of  Corn- 
recognizes  outstanding  young  Ameri- 
3f  their  achievements  and  contributions 
community,  States,  and  country.  These 
have  exhibited  excellence  in  txjsi- 
politics,  art,  science,  arxJ  other  associ- 
c  ategofies.  Lionel  Remillard  is  a  nominee 
Rhode  Island  affiliate  of  the  U.S.  Junior 
of  Commerce. 

Remillard's    greatest   achievements 
from   his   civil   work   for   the   city    of 
.  A  lawyer  by  trade,  Lionel  has  be- 
involved    in    assorted    organizations 
his  extraordinary  fundraising  and  legal 
.  Lionel  was  the  first  president  of  the 
( und.  Inc.,  an  organization  which  pro- 
milk     all     year-round     to     Greater 
impoverished    children,    their 
,  and  the  ekjerty.  He  raised  a  record 
0^(>— plus  10  percent — in  a  l-nrwnth  drive 
organization  in  1988  and  has  consist- 
icquired  volunteers  and  rmnetary  corv 
for  the  milk  furxJ.  Lionel  is  also  the 
of  the  Woonsocket  Freedom   Furxl 
Woonsocket  Columbus   500   Com- 
Committee,  both  of  which  are  de- 
to  signify  the  importance  of  liberty  and 
to  the  city  of  Woonsocket.  Finally, 
and  1989,  Lionel  was  preskJent  of  the 
Junior   Chamber  of  Commerce 
still  very  active  in  the  organization.  Lio- 
( ommitment  to  important  kx^al  organiza- 
I  lakes  him  an  excellent  nominee  for  the 
Island  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce 
ling  Young  Rhode  Islander  Award. 
,  through  your  hard  work  arxl  stead- 
commitment  to  helping  the  Woonsocket 
you  have  exemplified  the  Jaycee 
"That  Sen/ice  To  Humanity  Is  The  Best 
Of  Life."  I  congratulate  you  on  your 
and  wish  you  all  the  best  in  your 
endeavors. 
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TM  ;  125TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  ST. 
JAMES  CATHOLIC  PARISH 


HON.  BOB  TRAXLER 

OF  MICHIGAN 

INfTHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  28, 1992 

Mr.  [TRAXLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
salute  the  125th  anniversary  of  St.  James 
Cathc  ic  Parish  in  Bay  City,  Ml.  This  joyous 
celebi  ition  lauds  over  a  century  of  servk^e  to 
SL  Ja  Ties  parishioners  and  ttie  Bay  City  conrv 
munit 

S 
ed  on 
ers 
ment 


\ne 


the  first  St.  James  Church  was  erect- 

the  present  site  in  1868,  the  parishion- 

remained  steadfast  in  their  commit- 

md  have  persevered  through  the  loss  of 
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two  churches  to  fire.  They  continue  to  worship 
today  in  a  beautiful,  nxxjem  church  dedicated 
in  1980. 

The  Reverend  Henry  Schutjes,  a  European 
missk>nary  was  sent  to  preach  in  \.he  Saginaw 
area  during  tt>e  lumber  era  around  the  time  of 
the  Civil  War.  He  founded  several  Catholk: 
churches  in  the  Saginaw  Valley  and  was  a 
strong  believer  in  Catholk;  education.  Through 
his  efforts,  the  first  St.  James  Church  was  built 
on  ttie  site  of  ftie  present  church  in  1 867,  and 
the  parish  was  established  a  year  later.  An  el- 
ementary school  and  high  school,  the  first  pa- 
rochial coeducational  high  school  in  the  United 
States,  opened  its  doors  in  1873,  and  since 
then,  thousarxJs  of  students  have  passed 
through  this  educational  system.  St.  James 
High  Sctxx)l  merged  with  other  parochial 
schools  in  Bay  City  in  1 968.  to  form  All  Saints 
Central  High  School,  txrt  St.  Judes  Grade 
School  continues  to  be  recognized  today  for 
its  excellence  in  education. 

Over  its  125-year  history,  many  young  men 
and  women  have  answered  the  call  to  reli- 
gious life.  More  tfian  70  women  have  entered 
the  convent  and  close  to  24  men  have  be- 
come ordained  ministers.  The  parish  can  t>e 
proud  of  them  and  the  environment  whk;h  fos- 
tered their  vocations. 

Nine  pastors  h5ve  very  ably  led  the  genera- 
tions of  St.  James  parisfiioners  through  adver- 
sity and  good  times,  coping  with  txjikling  and 
rebuikjing  programs,  changes  brought  about 
t>y  the  Second  Vatican  Council,  and  demo- 
graphk:  and  economk;  changes  in  the  commu- 
nity. This  dedKation  has  allowed  St.  James 
Catholic  Church  to  continue  its  presence  and 
mission  in  the  Bay  City  area. 

Please  join  me  in  commemorating  this  cele- 
txation  of  125  years  and  congratulating  the 
congregation  whose  steadfast  faith  and  conv 
mitment  have  brought  St.  James  Parish  to  this 
milestone.  May  St.  James  Church  and  its  pa- 
rishioners continue  to  provkJe  spiritual  inspira- 
tion and  leadership  to  the  Bay  City  community 
for  another  century. 


SALUTE  TO  JOE  ADAMS 


h)ive 


HON.  ELTON  GAUIGLY 

OF  CAUFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  28,  1992 

Mr.  GALLEGLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
honor  a  true  point  of  light  in  our  national  fir- 
mament, Joe  Adams  of  Sunland-Tujunga,  CA. 
For  if  anytxxly  in  this  Nation  can  be  sak)  to 
have  become  involved  in  their  community,  it  is 
Joe. 

Joe  has  been  working  to  make  the  Sunland- 
Tujunga  area  a  tietter  place  to  live  since  fie 
nrxjved  there  in  1953,  after  growing  up  in  Mirv 
nesota. 

Anrwng  his  many  accomplishments,  Joe  has 
been  involved  with  such  community  groups  as 
the  chamber  of  commerce;  ttie  Concerned 
Citizens  of  Sunland-Tujunga,  which  he  found- 
ed; the  Foothill  Area  Boosters  Association  for 
the  Los  Angeles  Police  Department;  ttie  Elks 
Club;  and  the  American  Associatkjn  of  Retired 
People. 

He  helped  create  the  day  at  the  races  and 
annual  golf  tournament  for  the  chamber,  was 
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president  of  the  kxal  AARP  chapter  for  3 
years,  and  pertiaps  most  menrxxably  was  the 
chairman  of  tf>e  fundraising  drive  in  1 970,  that 
enabled  an  8-year-okl  girl  dying  from  cancer 
to  meet  her  klol,  Elvis  Presley. 

Mr.  Speaker,  voluntarism  has  always  been  a 
cornerstone  of  our  RepubUc.  And  as  our  Na- 
tion returns  to  ttie  values  that  helped  make  it 
great  in  ttie  first  place,  I  ask  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  in  saluting  Joe  Adams  for  his  selfless 
commitment  to  his  community. 


BEN  SPADARO:  DEDICATED  TO 
COUNTRY  AND  COMMUNITY 


HON.  NTTA  M.  LOWEY 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  28, 1992 

Mrs.  LOWEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  today  to  pay  tribute  to  a  man  wtio  em- 
bodies the  spirit  of  the  Veterans  of  West- 
chester County  and  throughout  our  Natk>n. 
Ben  Spadaro  has  dedicated  ttie  last  28  years 
to  the  servk^e  of  veterans,  the  last  7  as  West- 
chester County  Coordinator  of  the  Veterans 
Servk:e  Agency.  In  Ben  Spadaro  our  veterans 
tiave  had  a  strong  and  effective  vok:e,  a  force- 
ful, and  successful  advocate. 

Ben,  a  Westchester  native,  is  an  Air  Force 
veteran  who,  after  serving  his  country,  t>egan 
a  lifetime  of  sennce  to  his  community.  Though 
he  has  used  much  of  his  talent  as  an  advo- 
cate for  felkiw  veterans,  Ben  Spadaro  lias 
also  devoted  tinne  to  such  groups  as  the  Little 
League,  ttie  Red  Cross,  Lawrence  Hospital, 
and  the  American  Legion,  to  name  a  few.  In 
each  instance,  many  indivkjuals  fiave  bene- 
fited,  many  lives  have  tieen  enriched. 

Ben  has  always  found  time  to  serve  as  a 
leader  in  providing  ttie  veterans  of  West- 
chester with  a  greater  vok:e  in  our  community, 
a  vok:e  that  fias  led  to  an  improved  quality  of 
life  for  everyone.  Since  Ben  Spadaro  assumed 
the  position  of  coordinator  of  veteran  affairs, 
Westchester  veterans  have  known  that  they 
have  always  had  a  friend  to  whom  they  could 
turn  in  times  of  need. 

Ben  will  leave  a  tremendous  void  when  he 
retires  from  county  service.  However,  we  all 
know  that  his  retirement  will  not  be  an  end  to 
his  distinguished  public  servce.  Instead,  this 
transition  in  his  life  will  present  new  opportuni- 
ties for  Ben  to  devote  time  and  energy  to 
ttiose  causes  ttiat  are  so  important  to  West- 
chester and  our  Nation. 


XEROX  NAMED  COPIER  OF  THE 
YEAR 


HON.  FRANK  HORTON 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  28, 1992 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  these  times 
of  a  slumping  economy,  corporate  layoffs,  and 
declining  consumer  confidence,  Americans 
have  increasingly  questioned  our  ability  to 
compete  with  Japan  and  other  nations  in  ttie 
world  marketplace.  To  those  wtio  say  Amer- 
k:an  business  cannot  cut  the  mustard,  to  ttiose 
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wfio  say  that  ttie  Amerkan  wort<  force  is  infe- 
rior, that  our  products  are  inferior  arxJ  destined 
to  remain  that  way  I  say  that  you  are  dead 
wrong. 

A  little  over  2  years  ago,  Presklent  Bush 
presented  Xerox  with  the  Mateolm  BakJrige 
Natk)nal  Quality  Award.  Xerox  was  one  of  only 
two  companies  to  win  ttie  award,  which  Con- 
gress established  to  recognize  outstanding 
Amerrcan  companies  who  have  implemented 
total  quality  strategies  and  have  significantly 
improved  customer  satisfaction. 

At  ttie  time,  ttien-chairman  and  chief  execu- 
tive officer  Davkj  Keams  noted  that  "a  focus 
on  quality  had  enatrfed  Xerox  to  halt  erosion 
and  t>egin  to  regain  market  share  from  the 
Japanese."  But,  Mr.  Keams  went  on  to  say, 
"Our  quality  journey  is  far  from  over.  Receiv- 
ing this  award  *  *  *  provkjes  further  motiva- 
tk>n  to  all  Xerox  people  to  continue  to  intensify 
their  efforts  to  improve  quality  and  to  better 
serve  our  customers."  And  he  was  right. 

Eariier  this  month.  Buyers  Latwratory  Inc. 
[BLI],  the  Nation's  oldest  office  products  test- 
ing organization,  awarded  ttie  Xerox  5100 
copier — the  first  unit  designed  and  manufac- 
tured by  Xerox  Corp.  in  the  United  States  for 
woridwide  export — as  the  "Most  Outstanding 
Copier  Overall"  for  1991. 

The  award  was  among  three  major  honors, 
including  "Copier  Line  of  ttie  Year,"  whk:h 
Xerox  received.  The  annual  awards  recognize 
high  quality,  superior  performance,  and  tech- 
nk:al  innovation.  Award  selection  is  based  on 
BLI's  rigorous  testing  and  evaluation  of  offce 
equipment.  BLI  tests  copiers  in  various  cat- 
egories. It  evaluated  more  than  40  models  in 
1991,  including  copiers  from  all  major  Xerox 
competitors.  Evaluation  includes  analysis  of 
factors  such  as  copy  quality,  reliability,  ease  of 
use,  productivity,  and  operating  costs. 

Commenting  on  the  5100  as  copier  of  the 
year,  BLI  sakJ  it  had  "unprecedented  reliabil- 
ity," and  performed  more  than  400,000  copies 
tietween  servk:e  ctiecks.  In  addition,  the  re- 
mote interactive  communications  [RIC]  capa- 
bility of  ttie  machine  provkjed  "nearly  seam- 
less uptime  '  *  *  alerting  servk:e  technk:ians 
of  possible  problems  tiefore  they  became  ap- 
parent to  ttie  user."  BLI  also  noted  the  image 
quality  of  the  5100,  saying  that  it  was  "neariy 
faultless  *  •  *  the  pinnacle  of  analog  ma- 
chines." 

In  selecting  ttie  Xerox  copier  line,  including 
the  Xerox  5102,  5014,  5028.  5034,  5046, 
5052,  5065,  1090,  and  5090  copiers  and  the 
DocuTech  Production  Putilisher,  BLI  stated: 
"Xerox  copiers  consistently  demonstrated  that 
they  are  unbeatable  in  several  areas:  copy 
quality,  ease  of  use,  productivity,  and  tech- 
nology. In  addition,  the  Xerox  total  satisfaction 
guarantee  is  unprecedented." 

This  is  the  second  consecutive  year  BLI  tias 
honored  Xerox  with  its  "Product  Line  of  the 
Year"  Award.  The  DocuTech  Production  Put>- 
listier,  an  industry-leading,  high-speed  digital 
publishing  system,  received  a  special  "Most 
Outstanding  Technical  Achievement"  Award. 

Xerox  has  demonstrated  that  if  you  put  the 
customer  first  and  you  make  quality  a  priority 
it  is  possit>le  for  Amernan  corporations  and 
American  workers  to  compete  and  to  make 
the  best  products  in  the  workj.  This  commit- 
ment to  excellence  is  and  remains  a  national 
priority. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  THE  PLYMOUTH- 
CANTON  MARCHING  BAND 


HON.  CARL  D.  PURSELL 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  Januxiry  28, 1992 

Mr.  PURSELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
mention  the  outstanding  acconriplishment  of  an 
outstanding  group  of  musk;ians  in  my  home 
disti'k:t,  a  total  of  1 89  musicians,  to  be  exact. 
I  am  speaking  of  ttie  first-place,  national 
championship,  PlyrrxjuttvCanton  Centennial 
Educational  Pari<  [CEP]  Marching  Band. 

The  CEP  Band  has  won,  for  the  second 
year  in  a  row,  the  Bands  of  America  Grand 
National  Marching  Band  Competition — making 
them  the  No.  1  high  sctiool  band  in  ttie  coun- 
try, 2  years  running. 

Under  the  directk>n  of  Glen  Adsit,  the  CEP 
Band  has  marctied  in  numerous  competitions 
and  shows.  Their  many  hours  of  hard  work 
and  practice  tiave  pakf  off  in  many  ways,  in- 
cluding the  national  titie  and  winning  the 
Mkihigan  State  Championship  for  6  of  the  last 
8  years. 

At  a  time  wtien  so  much  emphasis  is  placed 
on  athletic  competition,  I  t>elieve  it  is  equally 
important  to  note  an  accomplishment  such  as 
this,  whk;h  takes  no  less  dedk:atk>n,  talent, 
and  execution.  As  the  members  of  the  band 
can  testify,  winning  a  national  title  is  the  cul- 
mination of  a  team  effort  wtiere  everyone  must 
give  1 00  percent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  a  sense  of  pride  ttiat 
I  offer  this  tritxite  to  the  CEP  Band  and  ask 
my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  congratulating  ttie 
tiand  memljers,  parents,  and  supporters  on 
winning  ttie  national  title  for  the  second  year 
in  a  row. 


IN  OBSERVANCE  OF  DR.  MARTIN 
LUTHER  KING,  JR.,  DAY 


HON.  ROMANO  L  MAZZOU 

OF  KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  28, 1992 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  January  20, 
1 992,  we  in  America  paused  to  mari(  the  anni- 
versary of  the  birthday  of  the  Reverend  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  King,  Jr. 

With  a  sense  of  great  pride,  I  join  my  fellow 
Americans  in  paying  tribute  to  his  memory  as 
a  peacemaker  and  as  an  individual  who  made 
a  difference  in  the  human  and  civil  rights 
struggle. 

Dr.  King  had  a  lasting  impact  on  the  effort 
to  guarantee  civil  rights  for  all.  And,  while  his 
tireless  labors  achieved  many  advances  in  the 
ttattle  for  equality,  much  is  yet  to  t>e  done. 

The  approval  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1991 
and  the  Presidenfs  signing  the  bill  into  law,  I 
k>elieve,  are  steps  in  the  right  direction.  I  was 
proud  to  have  tieen  a  cosponsor  of  this  impor- 
tant legislation  and  to  work  for  its  passage. 

Dr.  King's  dream  is  not  limited  to  ending  ttie 
evil  of  discrimination.  It  extends  to  recognizing 
the  dignity  and  worth  of  all  people,  and  to  alle- 
viating the  human  suffering  from  unemploy- 
ment, a  lack  of  medical  care,  and  the  like. 

I  join  my  colleagues  and  all  Americans  in 
making  a  commitment  to  making  Dr.  King's 
dream  come  true. 
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LEGISLATION  TO  ELIMINATE  THE 
EARNINGS  TEST 


HON.  RON  PACKARD 

OF  CALIFORNU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  28, 1992 

Mr.  PACKARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  today 
ttiat  my  colleagues  join  with  me  to  eliminate 
the  earnings  test  on  Social  Security  benefits. 
I  am  the  sponsor  of  H.R.  1575  to  correct  the 
injustice  ttiat  senk>rs  suffer  from. 

Retirement  is  something  to  kx)k  forward  to; 
the  goWen  years  for  men  and  women  who 
have  worked  hard  all  of  their  lives.  And  yet 
many  senk)r  citizens  t)enefits  are  t)eing  eroded 
by  age-discriminatory  legislation.  Under  cur- 
rent earnings  test  restrictions,  senkirs  over  the 
age  of  65  to  69  wtio  make  more  than  $10,200 
per  year  must  forfeit  $1  for  every  $3  ttiey  earn 
over  ttie  limit. 

H.R.  1575  woukj  remove  ttiis  limit  We  must 
encourage  those  wtio  are  willing  to  continue 
woricing  during  ttieir  later  years,  not  penalize 
them.  For  too  long,  the  Federal  Government 
has  discouraged  those  65  and  oUer  from 
wori<ing  by  limiting  ttie  amount  of  money  they 
can  make  while  receiving  the  benefits  that  are 
rightfully  theirs. 

In  addition,  during  these  tough  economic 
times,  I'm  sure  my  colleagues  will  agree  ttiat 
repeal  of  the  earnings  test  woukl  be  a  sound 
ingredient  to  any  economk:  growth  package 
ttiat  Congress  may  conskJer  in  ttie  future. 
Senior  citizens  are  a  valuat>le  resource  in 
America.  Ttiese  men  and  women  tiave  cor>- 
tiibuted  to  ttie  economic  prosperity  of  this 
country,  and  we  should  not  penalize  ttiem  for 
wanting  to  continue  to  work. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this  bill  so 
ttiat  we  can  correct  ttie  corrosive  effects  of  ttie 
Social  Security  earnings  test 


TRIBUTE  TO  LT.  COL.  RICHARD 
MOORE 


HON.  ROBERT  T.  MATSUI 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  28, 1992 

Mr.  MATSUI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  pay  tiib- 
ute  to  Lt  Col.  Rk:hard  Moore,  a  dedicated  offi- 
cer, on  ttie  occasion  of  his  retirement  from  ttie 
U.S.  Air  Force.  It  is  a  special  honor  to  salute 
such  a  remari<able  leader,  wtio  made  a  great 
contribution  to  ttie  McClellan  Air  Force  Base 
and  the  Sacramento  community. 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Moore  represents  the 
finest  tradition  of  military  offk»rs  and  ttie  ex- 
cellence of  McClellan  Air  Force  Base.  His  dis- 
tinguished military  career  liegan  over  20  years 
ago  when,  after  graduating  from  Park  College 
with  a  B.A.  in  nnathematk^s,  tie  ctiose  to  serve 
his  country  in  the  U.S.  Air  Force.  In  1974. 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Moore  completed  his  M.S. 
in  logistics  management  at  the  Air  Force  Insti- 
tute of  Technology. 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Moore  applied  his  edu- 
cation to  improving  aircraft  communkation  and 
electronic  systems,  transforming  McClellan  Air 
Force  Base  into  an  award-winning  facility. 
Under  his  leadership,  the  Sacramento  Logis- 
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was  awarded  the  1 989  Air  Force  Irv 
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Speaker,  it  is  with  great  pride  and  erv 

that  I  speak  on  t>ehalf  of  Lieutenant 

Moore.  He  has  been  an  invaluable  re- 

lo  McClellan  Air  Force  Base  and  the 

community,  and  his  contributions 

De  forgotten. 


INTRClDUCTION  OF  THE  INFRA- 
STRJCTURE  IMPROVEMENT  AND 
JOB  OPPORTUNITIES  ACT  OF  1992 
ANE  THE  QUALITY  OF  LIFE  RES- 
OLU  riON 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  HAYES 

OF  UXINOIS 
IN  *£  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


HAYES  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
ponders  his  State  of  the  Union  Ad- 
encourage  him  to  focus  on  the  real 
f  this  Nation.  Ask  anyone  in  any  city 
in  this  country  and  they  will  freely  tell 
state  of  the  Union.  They  will  tell  you 
are  in  need  of  retxjjlding  this  Nation — 
eco  "lomy,  the  infrastructure,  and  housing. 
ne^d  to  provide  jot>s  for  the  American 
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is  a  natk>nwide  jot>s  emergency  and 

Gojernment  must  immediately  respond  to 

That  is  why  today  I  will  be  introduc- 

legislative  measures  that  will  help  set 

employment  agerxja,  and  that  will 

jobs  to  build  the  infrastructure  of 

improve  the  quality  of  life,  and  re- 

to  American  workers.   Common 

!  houkJ  tell  us  that  the  best  way  to  de- 

the  defk:it  is  to  put  people  back  to 

irx:rease  our  revenue  increasing  the 

axpayers. 

measure,  the  quality  of  life  resolu- 
a  polKy  statement  for  this  Nation  for 
emj^oyment,  and  the  second  measure,  the 
Improvement  and  Job  Opportu- 
of  1992  will  create  job  opportunities 
comfnunity-based  jobs  projects  that  ren- 
rehatMlitate  tt>e  publk:  infrastructure. 
!  tate  of  the  Union,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  ap- 
every  comer  of  every  city  arxj  town, 
that  are  suffering  can  no  longer  t>e 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  encourage  my  col- 
support   for   the    Infrastructure    lnr>- 
and  Job  Opportunities  Act  and  the 
}f  life  resolution,  and  look  forward  to 


those 


TRr  lUTE  TO  BRENDA  CLEMENT 


BON.  RONALD  K.  MACHTLEY 

OP  RHODE  ISLAND 
IN  T^IE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  January  28, 1992 
hlAGHTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 


to  con£  atulate  Brenda  Clement  for  her  nomi- 
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natk>n  as  Outstanding  Young  Rhode  Islander 
by  the  Rhode  Island  Junkjr  Chamt>er  of  Com- 
rrierce. 

Each  year  ttie  U.S.  Junior  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce recognizes  outstanding  young  Ameri- 
cans for  ttieir  achievements  and  contributions 
to  their  community.  States,  and  country.  These 
individuals  have  exhibited  excellence  in  busi- 
ness, politics,  art,  science,  and  other  assorted 
categories.  Brenda  Clement  is  a  nominee  for 
the  Rhode  Island  affiliate  of  the  U.S.  Junk)r 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Brenda's  greatest  achievements  come  from 
her  civic  work  for  Vt\e  city  of  Pawtucket.  She 
is  the  president  of  "Pride"  in  Pawtucket,  a 
non-profit  organization  committed  to  promoting 
civk:  prkJe.  Brenda  is  also  president  of  the 
Pawtucket  Citizens  Development  Corp. 
[PCDC]  which  was  originally  an  advisory 
board  under  former  Mayor  Brian  Sarault,  but 
has  now  t}ecome  an  irxjependent  organization 
that  fights  for  fair  housing.  In  addition  to  her 
position  at  PCDC,  Brenda  is  a  Ixjard  member 
of  the  Affordable  Housing  Association  as  well 
as  the  Pawtucket  Zoning  Board  of  Appeals.  Fi- 
nally, Brenda  has  recently  become  a  member 
of  the  Pawtucket  City  Council  where  she  can 
continue  her  wori<  of  enhancing  the  Pawtucket 
community.  Brenda's  commitrrient  to  estat)lish- 
ing  fair  and  affordat>le  housing  in  Pawtucket 
makes  her  an  excellent  nominee  for  the 
Rhode  Island  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Outstanding  Young  Rhode  Islanded  Award. 

Brenda,  through  your  hard  work  and  stead- 
fast commitment  to  helping  the  Pawtucket 
community,  you  have  exemplified  the  Jaycee 
creed:  "That  Sen/k:e  To  Humanity  Is  The  Best 
Work  of  Life."  I  congratulate  you  on  your  nom- 
ination and  wish  you  all  the  best  in  your  future 
endeavors. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  BLACK  AVIATORS 


HON.  KWEISI  MFUME 

OF  MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  28, 1992 

Mr.  MFUME.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
commemorate  the  history  of  African-Ameri- 
cans in  aviation.  In  the  early  19O0's  black  peo- 
ple were  denied  the  opportunity  to  learn  avia- 
tion here  in  the  United  States.  Their  dreams  of 
flying  were  shattered  because  of  the  horrit)le 
reality  of  racial  disaimination.  Over  the  years, 
these  men  and  women  were  able  to  conquer 
the  t>arriers  established  by  racism  to  achieve 
their  greatest  desire:  becoming  aviators. 

Many  of  these  African-Americans  realized 
that  their  dreams  would  never  come  to  pass 
here  in  the  United  States  so  they  pursued 
their  training  in  Europe.  One  of  these  pioneers 
was  Bessie  Coleman  who  became  the  first  li- 
censed African-American  pilot  in  the  United 
States.  In  1922;  John  W.  Green,  Jr.,  made 
history  becoming  one  of  the  first  black  aviators 
trained  by  white  airmen  here  in  the  United 
States. 

After  earning  their  wings,  Americans  of  Afri- 
can ancestry  were  still  not  allowed  to  defend 
this  Nation  in  time  of  war,  nor  were  they  able 
to  participate  in  any  meaningful  way  in  the 
field  of  aeronautics.  Black  aviators  used  this 
time  to  prove  their  skills  by  performing  as 
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stunt  pilots  in  air  shows  arxJ  by  flying  k>ng  dis- 
tances across  the  country  and  throughout  ttie 
world.  However,  it  wasnl  until  1939  that  the 
first  training  program  for  African-Americans 
was  established  by  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Au- 
ttwrity.  The  Civilian  Pilot  Training  Program 
was  estat)iished  to  train  additional  pilots  in  the 
event  of  an  emergency  during  Worid  War  II. 
This  program  was  offered  at  six  t)lack  colleges 
on  the  East  Coast  and  two  flying  schools  in 
the  Mklwest. 

Three  years  later,  the  U.S.  Governnnent  de- 
ckjed  to  allow  black  airn>en  to  participate  in 
the  defense  of  this  Nation  and  estat>lished  two 
segregated  military  units,  as  a  result  of  pres- 
sure from  civil  rights  leaders.  On  March  22, 
1941,  the  99th  Fighter  Squadron  was  formed, 
which  was  a  separate,  all  t}lack  Army  Air 
Corps.  Tuskegee  Army  Air  FieW  at  Tuskegee 
Institute  in  Alabama  was  the  training  site.  In 
1943,  the  first  all  black  paratrooper  company, 
the  555th  Parachute  Infantry  Company  also 
entitled  Triple  Nickles  was  formed. 

The  all  black  military  units  proved  that  they 
could  fly  in  combat  as  well  as  any  other  group. 
In  1948,  President  Harry  S.  Truman  signed 
Executive  Order  9981  whkih  combined  the 
segregated  branches  into  one  force.  The  U.S. 
Air  Force  was  the  first  branch  of  the  military  to 
integrate  in  1949.  After  Worid  War  II,  large 
numbers  of  Afrrcan-Americans  were  trained  in 
the  military. 

The  civil  rights  movement  of  the  1960's  and 
the  following  decade  of  affirmative  action  were 
the  two  eras  in  whk:h  opportunities  in  aviation 
flourished.  More  Afrk:an-Amerrcans  were  at)le 
to  work  for  commercial  airiines,  participate  in 
general  aviation,  venture  into  aircraft  design, 
and  teach  other  student  pilots  to  fly;  1970  also 
symtwlizes  the  year  in  which  the  first  black- 
owned  airiine  in  the  United  States  was  formed, 
Air  Atlanta. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  honored  to  pay  tritxjte  to 
these  men  and  women  who  fought  so  long  for 
the  right  to  fly.  The  Maryland  Aviation  Admin- 
istration has  deckjed  to  honor  the  great  avi- 
ators of  America  with  an  exhit>it  spotligtiting 
contributions  made  by  African-Americans  in 
the  field  of  aviation.  The  exhibit  is  entifled, 
"Blacks  in  Aviation:  Then  and  Now."  We,  in 
Maryland,  are  especially  proud  to  serve  as  the 
host  State  for  such  an  important  exhibition.  I 
hope  that  it  will  not  only  enlighten  those  who 
see  it,  but  educate  those  who  may  not  have 
t)een  aware  of  the  many  fine  contritxitions 
made  by  Afrk^rvAmericans  in  the  fiek)  of 
aviation. 


IN  RECOGNITION  OF  100  YEARS  OF 
SERVICE:  THE  YONKERS'  YWCA 


HON.  NITA  M.  LOWEY 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  28, 1992 

Mrs.  LOWEY  of  New  Yori<.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
YWCA  of  Yonkers,  NY  has  provided  its  neigh- 
biors  with  many  services  throughout  its  rich 
history.  This  year,  this  fine  institufion  cele- 
brates its  100th  anniversary.  The  YWCA  fias 
grown  from  a  small  association  focusing  al- 
most exclusively  on  the  concerns  of  young 
women  into  a  multiservk^e  organization  which 
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has  a  variety  of  programs  for  indivkkials  in  all 
walks  of  life. 

The  YWCA  of  Yonkers  has  done  a  remark- 
able job  in  being  able  to  change  with  the 
times,  attending  to  the  needs  of  people  living 
in  our  increasingly  complex  society.  The  Yorv 
kers  Y  has  evolved  into  a  dynamk;  organiza- 
tion wtwse  enterprises  encompass  a  wide 
range  of  activities  including  chikJ  care,  sunrv 
mer  day  camps,  educational  and  career  explo- 
ration programs,  therapeutic  recreation,  arts 
insti-uction,  health  and  fitness  programs,  and 
many,  many  other  worthwhile  endeavors.  Time 
and  again,  the  YWCA  of  Yonkers  has  seen 
challenges  and  has  responded  creatively  and 
effectively.  In  each  instance,  the  Y  has  served 
to  enhance  the  quality  of  life  for  the  entire 
Yonkers  community. 

The  Yonkers  YWCA  has  been  a  place  of 
sharing,  of  fun  and  laughter,  of  compassion,  of 
revitalizing  the  body  and  the  spirit.  Its  legacy 
is  one  of  fellowship,  a  compelling  foundation 
upon  which  to  txjild  a  promising  future.  I  am 
pleased  to  tiave  this  opportunity  to  commend 
the  YWCA  of  Yonkers  and  to  offer  my  sincere 
congratulations  for  100  years  of  outstanding 
service  to  the  community.  I  look  forward  to 
many  opportunities  to  wort<  together. 


THE  STATE  OF  BLACK  AMERICA 
1992 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  28,  1992 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  once  again  the 
National  Urt>an  League  has  given  us  a  defini- 
tive and  fact-filled  report  on  the  social  and 
economk;  status  of  Afrrcan-Americans.  Their 
1992  report  "The  State  of  Black  Amerk^a"  is 
partrcularly  important  in  this  PreskJential  elec- 
tion year  as  it  provides  critk;al  facts,  analyses, 
and  suggested  solutions  to  problems  that 
many  prefer  to  ignore.  Unfortunately,  Mr. 
Speaker,  much  of  our  national  political  dia- 
logue remains  mired  in  the  misguided,  mythi- 
cal policies  of  the  ig80's  that  are  the  real 
causes  of  much  of  the  national  economic  dis- 
aster that  so  many  are  experiencing  in  1992. 
We  were  told  in  1980,  1984,  and  1988  that  we 
couki  ignore  our  inner  cities,  our  national  infra- 
sto^ucture,  our  health  care  needs,  and  our  edu- 
cational system,  spend  unlimited  amounts  on 
defense,  and,  at  the  same  time,  slash  taxes 
for  the  wealthy  and  balance  the  Federal 
budget. 

In  some  other  era,  this  concoction  would 
have  t>een  called  economic  nonsense.  In  the 
1980's  it  was  known  as  Reaganomk:s.  Now, 
the  chfckens  have  come  home  to  roost.  Trag- 
kally  the  African-Amercan  community  once 
again  bears  the  t>runt  of  foolish  and  unsound 
national  polk:y.  This  is  the  underiying  message 
of  the  Urban  League's  1 992  report. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  address  several 
specific  parts  of  the  excellent  report  and  to 
highlight  some  of  its  recommendations. 

The  1990  black  unemployment  rate  for 
Cleveland,  OH  was  15.1  percent  while  the  cor- 
responding rate  for  whites  was  3.4  percent. 
Unemployment  for  both  races  increased 
throughout  1991  to  the  point  that  Cleveland 
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was  cited  as  having  one  of  the  worst  unem- 
ployment problems  anrxing  major  American 
cities.  At  the  same  time,  we  know  that  Cleve- 
land has  great  need  to  rebuild  and  repair  its 
water  system,  nrwiny  of  its  bridges  and  roads, 
and  to  further  modernize  and  maintain  its 
ti-ansportation  system  as  do  many  other  cities. 
Cleveland  and  other  cities  need  new  low  and 
moderate  income  housing.  We  need  new  and 
renovated  put>lk;  buildings. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  work  that  needs 
doing.  We  have  work  that,  if  done,  would  be 
an  economically  sound  investment  that  would 
actually  stimulate  ottier  economk;  activity.  We 
have  an  available  work  force.  Our  situation  in 
Cleveland  Is  the  exact  situation  that  the  Urt)an 
League  finds  throughout  our  Nation;  wort<  to 
be  done  in  rebuikjing  the  Nation's  publk; 
health  system  and  willing,  able,  and  atxindant 
workers  to  do  it;  work  to  be  done  in  educating 
our  young  people  and  willing,  able,  arxJ  abun- 
dant numbers  of  people  capable  of  t)eing 
teacfiers. 

Why,  with  all  that  needs  doing,  with  all  the 
people  capable  of  performing  that  work,  are  so 
many  of  our  citizens  unemployed  and  increas- 
ingly desperate? 

The  answer  is  as  painful  as  it  is  simple:  For 
12  years  we  have  followed  national  polk:ies 
that  have  consciously  and  intentionally  igrK>red 
pressing  domestk:  needs  while  being  primarily 
focused  on  the  further  enrichment  of  tt)e 
wealthiest  among  us.  Some  called  this  "con- 
servatism" but  by  whatever  name,  the  results 
are  ottvious:  An  out  of  conb^ol  budget  deficit, 
massive  business  failures,  record  trade  imt>al- 
ances,  a  growing  homeless  population,  along 
with  the  already  cited  disasters  in  the  health, 
education,  employment,  and  infrastructure 
fiekJs. 

The  Urtan  League's  State  of  Black  America 
report  points  a  way  out  of  our  protilems  if  we 
only  fiave  ttie  will.  Just  as  communism  has 
failed  in  Europe  and  around  the  worid,  so  has 
conservatism  failed  in  the  United  States.  Con- 
servatism has  divided  arxJ  polarized  ttie  races, 
conservatism  has  us  as  a  nation  questioning 
our  will  and  ability  to  compete  in  any  field 
other  than  military  affairs.  Conservatism  tias 
created  debt,  narrowed  our  rights,  and  6b- 
scured  our  vision.  We  really  do  need  a  United 
States  "Marshall  Plan"  to  put  our  people  to 
work  retxjilding  our  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  owe  ttie  Urtian  League  a 
great  debt  for  helping  us  chart  our  way  out  of 
the  situation  we  are  in.  "The  State  of  Black 
America  1992"  teaches  us  once  again,  that 
we  do  not  advance  as  a  nation  until  all  of  us 
have  the  opportunity  to  advance  as  indivkj- 
uals.  This  is  the  lesson  that  conservatism  has 
forgotten. 


TRIBUTE  TO  JOAN  GOODALL 
EDWARDSEN 


HON.  RONALD  K.  MACtfllEY 

OF  RHODE  ISLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  28, 1992 
Mr.  MACHTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  congratulate  Joan  Goodall  Edwardsen  for 
her  nomination  as  Outstanding  Young  Rhode 
Islander  by  the  Rhode  island  Junior  Chamber 
of  Commerce. 
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Each  year  the  U.S.  Junkx  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce recognizes  outstarxjing  young  Ameri- 
cans for  ttieir  achievements  and  contiibutions 
to  their  community.  States  arxJ  country.  These 
indivkluals  have  exhitxted  excellence  in  busi- 
ness, politk^s,  art,  science  and  other  assorted 
categories.  Joan  Goodall  Edwardsen  is  a 
nominee  for  the  Rhode  Island  affiliate  of  the 
U.S.  Junky  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Joan  Goodall  Edwardsen  is  co-tiost  of  ttie 
morning  radio  show  "Jones  and  Joan"  on 
WSNE.  Through  WSNE,  Joan  has  promoted 
assorted  special  events  to  akj  the  Rhode  Is- 
land community.  Last  April,  Joan  became  in- 
volved in  the  Providence  Recycling  Art  Corv 
test,  in  whkjh  students  from  16  of  Provkjence's 
elementary  schools  partk:ipated.  She  has  also 
assisted  in  events  to  akj  organizations  such  as 
the  March  of  Dimes,  Big  Sisters  Association, 
Rhode  Island  Project/AIDS,  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Fund,  Rhode  Island  Women's  Network, 
and  the  Rhode  Island  Rape  Crisis  Center.  In 
1991  Joan  was  honored  with  ttie  Advocacy 
Award  for  tier  work  at  Rhode  Island  Project/ 
AIDS.  Joan's  consistent  interest  and  involve- 
ment in  these  organizations  deariy  denv 
onstrates  her  commitment  to  ttie  Rhode  Island 
community  and  makes  her  an  excellent  nomi- 
nee for  the  Rhode  Island  Junior  Chamber  of 
Commerce  Outstanding  Young  Rhode  Islander 
award. 

Joan,  through  your  hard  wori<  with  WSNE 
and  your  efforts  to  promote  involvement  in  ac- 
tivities to  strengthen  our  community,  you  have 
exemplified  ttie  Jaycee  Creed:  'Thiat  Service 
To  Humanity  Is  Ttie  Best  Work  Of  Life."  I  con- 
gratulate you  on  your  nomination  and  wish 
you  all  the  tiest  in  your  future  endeavors. 


RAHALL  SAYS  "CHARITY  BEGINS 
AT  HOME" 


HON.  NICK  JOE  RAHALL  D 

OF  WEST  VIROINLA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  28, 1992 

Mr.  RAHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  intro- 
ducing a  sense-of-ttie-House  resolutkm,  to  be 
known  as  ttie  "Ctiarity  Begins  at  Home"  reso- 
lution, calling  for  enactment  and  implernenta- 
tion  of  legislation  provkjing  $10  billkm  in  U.S. 
loan  guarantees  on  behatf  of  Americans,  to  t>e 
used  at  the  discretion  of  our  financially 
strapped  State,  city,  and  county  govemments, 
for  unmet  domestic  needs. 

As  you  all  know,  tietween  today  and  the  end 
of  March,  when  ttie  continuing  resolution  al- 
lowing foreign  akj  authorizations  to  be  spent 
will  expire,  the  House  and  Senate  will  meet  in 
conference  to  agree  on  and  adopt  a  final  ver- 
sk>n  of  H.R.  2621,  the  foreign  aid  spending  bill 
for  fiscal  year  1992,  and  tteyond.  When  the 
Senate  acts  on  ttie  bill,  ttie  first  order  of  t>usi- 
ness  will  t>e  to  attach  approval,  in  some  form, 
of  the  $10  tiillion  in  loan  guarantees  requested 
t)y  the  Israeli  Government  last  year. 

As  you  know  ttie  Presklent  requested,  and 
I  supported  him  as  dkj  many  of  you,  ttiat  we 
delay  conskjeratnn  of  Israel's  $10  billion  k>an 
guarantee  request  for  120  days,  in  order  to 
assure  ttiat  the  MkkJIe  East  peace  talks  would 
get  undenA^ay  wittiout  the  loan  guarantees  be- 
coming an  obstacle.  While  ttiere  are  many 
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for  Members  of  Congress  to  either 
or  oppose  the  $10  billion  in  Israeli 
guj  irantees,  one  of  the  most  basic,  gut- 
ter opposing  tt>em  are  that  we 
(fovide  the  same  kirxj  of  support  for 
housing  and  infrastructure  needs  at 
city,   and   county   levels,   wtiere 
ready  to  go  are  languishing  on  the 
boards.  Let's  let  ttie  dirt  begin  to  fly 
sites  across  America,  generatir)g 
along  the  way,  by  approving  SlO  bil- 
loan   guarantees — for   America!   Our 
have  imposed  a  credit  crunch,  will 
and  toan  money  to  State  and  local 
if  such  foans  are  backed  by  the 
and  credit  of  the  U.S.  Government. 
States,  cities,  and  counties  have  en- 
18  rrwnttw,  and  continue  to  endure. 
1 9cession.  They  continue  to  see  unenv- 
rates  rise  nationwide  to  the  point 
are  trrore  than  10  million  unem- 
fhe  United  States.  For  more  than  a 
hey  have  had  no  other  recourse  than 
to  raise  State  and  local  taxes  to 
ddmestic  needs  because  Federal  fund- 
(uch  needs  have  dwirxjied  and  dried 
have  seen  companies  go  bankrupt, 
savings  and  loan  Institutnns  go 
and  Investment  capital  disappear, 
resolution  says  that  charity  begins  at 
it  also  calls  for  a  level  playing  fiekj 
America  and  Israel  wtien  it  comes  to 
Dbtain  added  funds  for  housing,  infra- 
and  human  needs.  In  shiort,  nrry  reso- 
if  we  approve  S10  billion  In  loan 
for  Israel,  we  must  also  approve 
biWibn  in  loan  guarantees  for  America.  It's 
Sim  )le.  If  you  agree,  ar>d  wish  to  cosporv 
pie  ise  call  me  or  Ms.  Kyle  at  extension 
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TESTIMONY  BEFORE  WAYS  AND 
MEA  >iS  COMMITTEE  CONCERNING 
THE  U.S.  ECONOMY 


ION.  ROMANO  L  MAZZOU 

OF  KENTUCKY 
IN  1^  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATrVES 

Tuesday.  January  28, 1992 
Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  December 
6,  1991,  I  testified  before  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  and  recommended  some 
steps  C  »r>gress  and  the  President  shoukl  take 
to  impr(ve  ttie  health  of  the  domestk:  econ- 
omy in  I  oth  the  short  and  long  term. 

ask  hat  my  comments  be  made  part  of  the 
RecX)RD 
State  iient  of  Congressman  Ron  Mazzoli 
Mr.  C  liairman  and  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee: Thank  you  for  allowing  me  the  op- 
portuni  ,y  to  share  my  views  on  the  state  of 
the  U.a    economy  and  legislative  initiatives 
which  r  ay  bring  the  economy  back  on  track. 
I  hopx  the  Issues  raised  here  in  these  hear- 
ings wi  1  act  as  the  cornerstone  for  a  com- 
prehene  ve  economic  growth  package  to  be 
develop  id  early   in   1992.   I  also  hope   that 
hearings  can  be  distinguished  by  co- 
and  amity.  We  serve  no  useful  pur- 
the  American  people  by  measuring 
debate  on  who  can  score  the  most  politi- 
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view,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  here 

l^cause  of  the  irresponsible  economic 

of  the  go-go  '806.  Under  the  past  two 
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Administrations,  the  rich  got  richer,  the 
poor  got  poorer,  and  the  middle-class  was 
asked  to  tighten  its  belt  to  where  there  were 
no  more  loops  left.  Ivan  Boesky,  Michael 
Milken,  leveraged-buyouts,  corporate  take- 
overs, and  debt  financing  dominated  Ameri- 
ca's economic  landscape.  And,  the  American 
people  are  left  holding  the  bag. 

I  believe  In  these  proceedings  we  should 
look  long-term  and  the  short-term  regarding 
economic  growth  and  tax  fairness.  I  have  lis- 
tened over  the  past  year  to  the  leaders  in  my 
community  and  in  the  Commonwealth  of 
Kentucky  regarding  their  thoughts  on  eco- 
nomic growth.  In  Kentucky,  we  have  a  Gov- 
ernor-elect, the  honorable  Brereton  Jones, 
who  knows  that  a  strong  national  economy 
means  opportunities  for  Kentucky  in  edu- 
cation, industry,  small  business  enhance- 
ment, and  new  capital.  I  look  forward  to 
working  with  him  and  the  Kentucky  General 
Assembly  when  it  convenes  in  January. 

I  have  also  listened  to  Louisville  Mayor 
Jerry  Abramson  and  Jefferson  County  Judge/ 
Elxecutive  David  Armstrong  about  federal 
initiatives  and  programs  which  best  serve 
our  community,  such  as  the  tax  incentives 
we  have  extended  for  six  months.  I  will  touch 
upon  those  later. 

Let  me  begin,  Mr.  Chairman,  by  addressing 
the  charge  that  the  Congress  recessed  with- 
out doing  anything  to  help  the  economy. 
This  Congress  passed  a  very  important  trans- 
portation and  infrastructure  bill  which  will 
spend,  eventually,  S150  billion  and  put  mil- 
lion of  Americans  l}ack  to  work. 

The  Highway  bill  is  a  public  investment  in 
America — for  Americans — and  something  we 
have  done  now  to  help  l>oost  the  economy.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  place  in  the 
record  an  article  by  economist  Robert 
Kuttner  from  Business  Week  in  which  he  ar- 
gues that  public  investment  gives  100%  re- 
turn and  it  benefits  the  private  sector.  I  hope 
the  Committee  will  look  closely  at  similar 
public  investment  as  part  of  a  comprehen- 
sive economic  growth  package. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  move  on  to  an- 
other component  of  economic  recovery:  mid- 
dle-class tax  relief  and  fairness.  If  we  believe 
what  some  economists  are  saying,  the  way 
out  of  the  recession  is  through  consumer 
spending.  Whatever  the  case  may  be,  a  mid- 
dle-income tax  cut  is  the  right  thing  to  do. 
Middle-income  Americans,  more  than  ever, 
are  having  real  difficulties  meeting  their 
basic  needs. 

I  am  happy  to  be  an  original  cosponsor  of 
Chairman  Rostenkowski's  tax  relief  bill, 
H.R.  3730,  which  should  put  needed  money  in 
the  pockets  of  over  90  million  Americans, 
and  it  is  a  bill  which  will  pay  for  itself.  I  be- 
lieve H.R.  3730  should  be  a  central  item  in 
any  comprehensive  economic  growth  pack- 
age considered  by  Congress. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  was  proud  to  support  your 
efforts  to  extend  for  six  months  the  so-called 
tax  extenders.  Several  of  these  tax  extenders 
have  been  invaluable  assets  to  my  commu- 
nity, including  the  mortgage  revenue  bond 
program,  the  low-income  housing  tax  credit, 
the  targeted  jobs  tax  credit,  the  employer- 
provided  education  assistance,  and  the  re- 
search and  development  tax  credit. 

I  understand.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  next  year 
the  Committee  may  consider  which  tax 
breaks  to  make  permanent  and  which  to 
eliminate.  I  look  forward  to  working  with 
the  Committee  in  this  endeavor,  and  I  will  be 
ably  assisted  by  affordable  housing  advo- 
cates in  my  District,  especially  in  the  area  of 
low-income  housing. 

As  to  the  long-term,  the  President  wants 
to  reduce  significantly  the  rate  on  capital 
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gains  as  part  of  his  growth  package.  Alter- 
natives would  be  to  index  gains  for  inflation 
and  to  target  the  rate  reduction  by  type  of 
capital  asset,  length  of  time  the  asset  Is  held 
and  time  of  purchase  of  the  asset.  For  my 
part,  I  support  the  inclusion  of  some  sort  of 
favorable  capital  gains  treatment  as  part  of 
a  growth-incentive  and  tax  fairness  package. 

Another  long-term  component  I  would  like 
to  see  resurrected  is  the  Investment  tax 
credit  which  was  terminated  by  the  1966  Tax 
Act.  My  Held  representative,  John  Kllroy, 
who  Is  active  In  the  business  community,  has 
told  me  on  numerous  occasions  that  we  need 
this  tax  credit  for  investment  in  machinery 
and  equipment.  This  investment  incentive 
just  may  be  the  cure  we  need  to  reinvigorate 
our  manufacturing  base. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  the  restoration  of 
the  Individual  Retirement  Account  (IRA) 
and  the  expansion  of  its  uses.  During  my 
town  hall  meetings  in  the  Louisville  commu- 
nity this  past  summer,  restoring  IRAs  al- 
ways received  strong  support.  I  am  also  an 
original  cosponsor  of  H.R.  1406,  the  Super 
IRA  bill  introduced  by  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman fipom  Texas,  Rep.  Jake  Pickle.  The 
Super  IQA  ^i'l  ^^s  2^  cosponsors  in  the 
House  and?6in  the  Senate,  and  it  Is  showing 
up  in  ueSriy^every  proposed  growth  package 
on  the  Hill. 

It  is  obvious  that  enacting  Super  IRA  leg- 
islation cannot  be  done  by  itself,  but 
through  this  comprehensive  growth  package 
we  are  discussing.  This  country  has  to  im- 
prove its  savings  rate  for  the  long-term  to 
provide  our  industries  with  the  necessary 
capital  to  meet  the  competitive  challenges 
of  the  next  century. 

The  components  of  a  comprehensive  eco- 
nomic growth  package  I  have  focused  on 
today  may  not  be  the  entire  equation  to 
stimulate  the  economy  and  push  it  toward 
sustained  growth.  I'll  leave  that  in  the  able 
hands  of  this  Committee.  However,  I  do  be- 
lieve strongly  In  middle-income  tax  relief. 
IRAs,  and  tax  incentives  to  help  housing  and 
business  opportunities  as  proven  elements 
for  growth. 

Again,  thanks  for  allowing  me  to  offer  my 
views  and  I  look  forward  to  the  work  of  the 
Committee. 


THE  75TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
KIWANIS  CLUB  OF  BAY  CITY.  MI 


HON.  BOB  TRAXLER 

of  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  23. 1992 

Mr.  TRAXLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  salute 
the  Kiwanis  Club  of  Bay  City,  Ml,  as  it  cele- 
brates its  75th  anniversary  on  January  27, 
1992.  Bay  City  is  located  in  my  congressional 
district,  and  is  home  to  a  woriderful  group  of 
outstanding  citizens  in  the  Kiwanis  Club.  I  cer- 
tainly am  proud  arxj  privileged  to  be  affiliated 
with  an  exceptional  group  of  business  and 
professional  men  and  women  whose  definition 
of  a  successful  life  includes  serving  others. 

The  Kiwanis  Club  of  Bay  City  was  chartered 
on  January  27,  1917.  It  was  the  fifth  club  in 
the  Michigan  District  and  the  39th  club  char- 
tered internationally.  Kiwanis  was  founded  in 
Detroit,  Ml,  January  21,  1915.  The  original 
name  was  The  Benevolent  Order  of  Brothers. 
Within  a  year,  the  name  had  been  changed  to 
Kiwanis,  taken  from  an  Indian  term  "nun 
keewanis"  which,  roughly  translated,  means 
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"self-expression."  The  purpose  of  Xhe  organi- 
zation Is  to  provide  community  servk:e  and 
today  Kiwanis  serves  the  needs  of  over  79 
countries  around  the  workj  through  nx>re  than 
8,000  clubs  like  our  local  club. 

This  wortdwide  servce  organization  for  men 
and  women  desiring  personal  involvement  in 
the  leadership  and  improvement  of  their  conv 
munities  believes  that  as  a  group  we  can 
achieve  wtiat  we  cannot  do  individually.  This 
is  our  motto  and  the  cornerstone  of  Kiwanis, 
"We  BuiW."  Over  the  past  75  years,  thou- 
sands of  volunteer  hours  and  tlx>usands  of 
dollars  have  been  returned  to  the  community 
by  hundreds  of  Kiwanians. 

The  Bay  City  Kiwanis  Club  Iwsted  the  dis- 
trict convention  in  1934.  New  clubs  were 
sponsored  by  the  Bay  City  club  which  is  in- 
cluded Tawas  in  1945,  Standish  in  1954,  Ki- 
West  Bay  City  in  1959,  and  Caseville  in  1967. 
There  have  been  three  Michigan  District  Gov- 
errrors  from  the  Bay  City  club.  These  included 
Art  Cansfield  in  1946,  M.J.  "Andy"  Anderson 
in  1952,  and  E.F.  "Pete"  Fletcher  in  1964. 
Michigan  District  Lieutenant  Governors  from 
the  Bay  City  club  include  Seth  Babcock  in 
1925,  Walt  Rechlin  in  1927,  Joe  Kerr  in  1931. 
Stewart  Potvrie  in  1935,  Art  Cansfield  1942, 
M.  J.  Anderson  1948.  Ben  Boutell  1952,  E.F. 
Fletcher  1960,  Carter  Combs  1965,  Ralph 
Hudson  1969,  Richard  Nelsen  1981,  and  Wil- 
liam Dawson,  our  cunent  Lieutenant  Gov- 
ernor-elect. 

In  terms  of  community  service  projects,  the 
club  has  consistently  supported  such  pro- 
grams as  the  Fellowship  of  Christian  Athletes. 
Boys  and  Girts  Club  of  Bay  City,  Boy  Scouts, 
Giri  Scouts.  Special  Olympics,  provision  of  4- 
H  Fair  Awards.  Since  1985.  we  have  main- 
tained a  Si 0.000  Kiwanis  Scholarship  Pro- 
gram through  Bay  Area  Community  Founda- 
tion. We  also  sponsored  outstanding  local  high 
school  sophomores  for  leadership  training 
through  the  Hugh  O'Brien  Youth  Foundation. 
One  of  our  most  enduring  projects  continues 
to  be  a  sponsorship  of  a  baseball  team  origi- 
nally begun  in  1932.  in  the  Amerk^n  Legion 
League,  and  continuing  today  the  Northwest 
Little  League  here  in  Bay  City. 

A  75th  anniversary  is  a  significant  event  and 
I  would  like  to  take  a  moment  to  acknowledge 
the  current  preskJent,  Davkj  J.  Corcoran.  His 
rume  will  be  listed  along  with  ttie  first  Kiwanis 
Club  of  Bay  City  president.  Homer  E.  Buck,  a 
former  postmaster  in  Bay  City.  Please  join  me 
in  celebrating  the  75th  anniversary  of  the 
Kiwanis  club  of  Bay  City,  and  wishing  many 
more  years  of  success  and  good  will. 
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IE  FEDERAL  PROGRAM 
PERFORMANCE  ACT  OF  1992 


HON.  FRANK  HORTON 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT A^nVES 

Tuesday,  January  28, 1992 
Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  and 
seven  of  my  colleagues  introduced  tfie  Fed- 
eral Program  Performance  Act  of  1992,  an  irv 
novative  piece  of  good  Government  legislation 
which  woukj  build  upon  the  advances  made  in 
the  Chief  Financial  Officers  Act  of  1990  and 
increase  the  accountability  and  effectiveness 
of  the  Federal  Government. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

AfDericans  have  many  different  conceptions 
of  their  Federal  Government — as  a  provider  of 
certain  servk;es,  as  a  defender  of  freedom, 
arxJ  as  a  protector  of  territorial  boundaries.  But 
in  recent  years  Americans  have  been  inun- 
dated with  so  much  disheartening  news  about 
Government  deficits,  scandals,  and  waste  thaX 
they  have  come  to  view  Washington's  morx>- 
lithk;  departments  and  agencies  as  poor  per- 
formers. To  date.  Congress  has  not  systemati- 
cally explored  ways  of  determining  how  the 
Federal  Government  has  performed  year  to 
year  and  of  constructively  using  this  informa- 
tion. 

The  time  has  arrived  for  Congress  to  take 
an  intelligent,  reasoned  step  toward  a  yeariy 
requirement  that:  First,  the  Government  set 
goals  for  its  own  performarx;e.  ar>d  at  the  end 
of  the  year  compare  how  it  performed  with 
how  it  wanted  to  perform,  and  second,  this  re- 
sult be  reported  to  the  Congress,  the  Presi- 
dent, and  the  people  so  that  lessons  can  be 
learned  and  necessary  polk:y  arxJ  administra- 
tive changes  made.  Therefore,  I  drafted  the 
Federal  Program  Performance  Act  of  1992, 
whk:h  woukj  institute  such  a  requirement  of 
performance  measurement  and  reporting  tx/t 
account  for  the  emerging  nature  of  knowledge 
in  this  area  by  n^ndating  a  2-year  pilot  pro- 
gram in  selected  Federal  programs.  At  the  end 
of  this  period,  the  Offrce  of  Management  and 
Budget  would  report  to  Congress  and  Vne 
Presklent  on  ttie  success  of  the  pilot  project 
and  would  outline  a  plan  for  a  permanent  per- 
formance measurement  and  reporting  on  a 
broader  scale. 

We  hear  all  ttie  time  ttiat  the  pie  of  Federal 
Govemment  money  is  shrinking,  ttiat  Federal 
programs  will  have  to  get  by  with  less.  Reduc- 
ing waste  is  a  logical  response  to  this  reality. 
Finding  how  a  program  is  performing  its  Irv 
tended  mission  is  perhaps  the  most  important 
link  in  the  chain  of  determining  how  to  make 
a  program  work  the  best  it  can.  As  it  stands 
now,  this  information  is  lacking.  My  t}ill  would 
start  the  ball  rolling  toward  changing  that. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  and  my  cosponsors  hope 
that  our  colleagues  will  join  us  in  supporting 
this  timely  and  essential  bill. 


SALUTE  TO  DEPUTY  DEENA 
ROSEN 


HON.  ETON  GALLEGLY 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  28, 1992 

Mr.  GALLEGLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
honor  an  outstanding  law  enforcement  offk^er, 
Los  Angeles  County  Sheriffs  Deputy  Deena 
Rosen,  Mrho  has  retired  after  more  than  21 
years  of  service  to  the  residents  of  ttie  county. 

Deputy  Rosen  graduated  from  tfie  L.A. 
County  Sheriffs  Academy  in  1 970.  She  began 
her  career  at  Sybil  Brand  Institute  for  Women, 
wtiere  she  was  instrumental  in  estat>lishing  the 
first  high-power  housing  area  for  female  pris- 
oners. In  fact,  the  first  female  Inmates  housed 
there  were  the  women  foltovyers  of  Cliaries 
Manson. 

In  February  1 974,  Deputy  Rosen  transferred 
to  ttie  newly  opened  Crescenta  Valley  station, 
becoming  the  first  femaje  deputy  assigned  to 
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patrol  ttiere.  After  4  years  there,  stie  was 
transferred  to  Special  Investigations  in  1978, 
wtiere  stie  worked  criminal  intelligence  assigrv 
ments  in  both  traditkmal  and  nontraditional  or- 
ganized crime,  antiterrorist  investigatkHis,  and 
criminal  intelligence  liaison  in  ttie  Antek)pe 
and  San  Gatxiel  valleys.  Her  last  assignment 
was  detective.  Division  Headquarters,  where 
stie  was  a  member  of  a  joint  Federal  task 
force  investigating  and  prosecuting  corruption 
in  law  enforcement. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Deputy  Rosen  retired  during 
the  congressional  recess,  but  she  will  be  horv 
ored  by  her  former  colleagues  at  a  retirement 
dinner  on  February  7.  I  ask  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  in  saluting  her  for  tier  dedcation  to 
law  enforcement  and  in  wishing  her  well. 


COMMEMORATING  THE  50TH  ANNI- 
VERSARY OF  THE  BOMBING  OF 
PEARL  HARBOR 


HON.  KE  SKELTON 

OF  MISSOURI 

IN  IBE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  28, 1992 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  a  mem- 
ber of  ttie  congressional  delegatk>n  attending 
the  ceremonies  commemorating  ttie  50th  anni- 
versary of  ttie  Japanese  bombing  of  Peart 
Hartwr  in  earty  December.  Of  the  various 
speeches  made  on  that  occask>n,  one  of  the 
very  finest  was  delivered  by  Congressnnan 
Bob  Stump  of  Arizona.  He  spoke  at  tfie  cere- 
mony centered  upon  ttie  various  battleships 
and  those  wtio  died  in  them  on  December  7, 
1941.  Congressman  Stump  represented  the 
State  of  Arizona  and  I  Include  his  address  as 
follows: 

Remarks  by  Hon.  Bob  Stump 

Governor  Waihee,  Memt>er8  of  Congress, 
Governors,  survivors  of  Pearl  Hartior.  ladies 
and  gentlemen. 

It  is  a  great  honor  to  represent  governor 
Fife  Symington  and  the  people  of  the  great 
State  of  Arizona  on  this  momentous  occa- 
sion. 

As  a  young  sailor  in  1943.  I  was  stationed 
on  Ford  Island,  overlooking  the  U.S.S.  Ari- 
zona— what  a  privilege  to  return  to  the  site 
where  our  nation's  heritage  was  given  a  re- 
birth through  the  sacrifices  of  our  fathers, 
brothers,  fMends  and  shipmates. 

Their  memorial  is  not  the  ceremony  we 
conduct  here  today.  It  is  not  in  the  silent, 
cool  chambers  of  a  sunken  vessel,  nor  solely 
in  the  words  of  ceremony. 

Their  memorial  is  in  the  joyful  hearts  of 
the  children  of  Gdansk,  in  the  joy  of  the  op- 
pressed as  they  stream  over  a  crumbled  wall, 
and  in  the  tearful  reunion  of  free  Estonians. 

Their  memorial  is  in  the  democratic  elec- 
tion of  the  St.  Petersburg  mayor,  and  yes.  in 
an  entire  world  that  says  to  the  fallen  of  the 
U.S.S.  Arizona  *  *  *  "Your  sacrifice  for  free- 
dom and  democracy  is  now  complete." 

The  world  embraces  the  cause  for  which 
you  died,  the  American  idea  that  all  men — 
all  men — are  created  equal  and  endowed  by 
their  creator  with  the  right  of  life,  lil)erty, 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 

To  the  memories  of  those  we  honor,  you 
could  not  have  known  when  you  took  your 
oath  and  accepted  the  uniform  of  your  coun- 
try that  you  would  be  among  the  first  to  face 
tyranny's  most  vicious  effort  to  snuff  out 
freedom's  flame. 
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y|)u  did,  and  we  are  here  to  again  say 

you."   Thank   you   on   behalf  of  a 

state,  on  behalf  of  a  nation  that 

her  liberty,  and  on  behalf  of  a  more 

world. 

.  Arizona"  is  a  name  synonymous 

heroism  and  sacrifice.  On  De- 

7.  1941.  the  world  was  awakened  to 

that  freedom  Is  not  free,  that 

of  America  is  right,  and  that  you 

permit  tyranny  to  prosper. 

December  7.   1991.  your  sacrifice  is 

ished.  The  American  idea  is  still  the 

the  world,  and  tyranny  has  collapsed 

of  what  you  did  here. 

we  remember  your  loss,  but  we  re- 
the  legacy  you  lovingly  preserved. 

( tod  bless  the  memory  of  those  who 

here— 
dod  bless  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
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TRi:  JUTE  TO  PAMELA  KOPPLIN 


HON.  RONALD  K.  MAOfTLEY 

OF  RHODE  ISLAND 
IN  TtlE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday,  January  28. 1992 

KiACHTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 

cong  atulate  Pamela  Kopplin  for  her  nomi- 

i  s  Outstanding  Young  Rhode  Islander 

I  Ihode  Island  Junior  Chamber  of  Corn- 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

A  SALUTE  TO  FORMER  CONGRESS- 
MAN RALPH  H.  METCALFE 


January  28,  1992 


January  28,  1992 


lear  ttie  U.S.  Junior  Chamber  of  Com- 
ecognizes  outstanding  Young  Ameri- 
their  achievements  and  contributions 
immunity.  States  and  country.  These 
individujils  have  exhibited  excellence  in  busi- 
ness, p(  »litics,  art,  science  and  other  assorted 
categories.  Pamela  Kopplin  is  a  nominee  for 
the  Rhcde  Island  affiliate  of  the  U.S.  Junior 
Chamb«  r  of  Commerce. 

Pamea  Kopplin's  greatest  achievenDents 
come  fr  im  her  commitment  to  educate  Rhode 
Island's  youth.  Pamela  is  treasurer  of  Volurv 
teers  in  Newport  Education,  an  organization  of 
200  vc  unteers  who  help  8,500  students 
through  customized  tutoring  programs.  She 
also  hel  >s  Johnson  and  Wales  students  study 
hotel  m  inagement.  Last  June,  Pamela  was 
elected  xesident  of  the  Newport  Rotary  Club. 
Since  h  it  election,  she  has  made  it  possible 
for  four  Rogers  High  School  seniors  to  attend 
the  mofthly  Rotary  meetings  as  well  as  be- 
of  a  Rotarian  wortcing  in  their 
^eld.  Pamela's  participation  in  the  Ro- 
along  with  the  Volunteers  in 
Education,  has  made  it  possible  for 
to  excel  in  school  and  follow  their  in- 
Her  commitment  to  education  makes 
an  excellent  nominee  for  the  Rhode 
unior  Chamber  of  Commerce  Out- 
Young  Rhode  Islander  award. 

through  your  hard  work  as  treas- 

Vr\e  Volunteers  in  Newport  Education 

efforts  to  help  educate  students,  you 

ejiemplified  the  Jaycee   Creed:   'That 

To  Humanity  Is  The  Best  Work  Of 

congratulate  you  on  this  nomination 

you  all  the  t)est  in  your  future  en- 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  28,  1992 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
bring  to  ttie  attention  of  my  colleagues  a  re- 
cent paper  authorized  by  Philip  A.  Grant,  Jr., 
a  professor  of  history  at  Pace  University  in 
New  York.  Professor  Grant  has  written  an  out- 
standing paper  entitled  "The  Congressional 
Career  of  Ralph  H.  Metcalfe  of  Illinois"  which 
he  delivered  at  the  lllirx>is  History  Symposium 
in  Springfield,  IL,  last  nDonth. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  include  this 
superiative  text  in  the  Congressional  Record 
arxj  I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will  take  the 
time  to  review  his  work: 

The  Congressional  Career  of  Ralph  H. 
Metcalfe  of  Ilunois 

On  February  20,  1970  Democratic  Congress- 
man WllllEmi  L.  Dawson  of  Chicago  an- 
nounced that  he  would  not  seek  reelection  to 
a  fifteenth  term.  Dawson,  a  memt>er  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  from  Illinois'  First 
Congressional  District  since  1943,  for  twenty 
years  had  been  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations.  Outranked  in  se- 
niority by  only  thirteen  of  his  four  hundred 
and  thirty-five  colleagues  in  the  House.  Daw- 
son was  also  the  senior  Black  serving  in  Con- 
gress.' 

Within  days  after  Dawson  announced  his 
decision  to  retire,  two  prominent  Democrats 
launched  their  candidates  for  their  party's 
congressional  nomination.  These  two  gen- 
tleman, Ralph  H.  Metcalfe  and  A. A. 
"Sammy"  Rayner,  would  each  wage  inten- 
sive four  week  campaigns  prior  to  the  March 
17  House  primary. 

Metcalfe,  fifty-nine  years  of  age.  was  a 
graduate  of  Marquette  University.  An  ac- 
complished athlete.  Metcalfe  had  excelled  as 
a  member  of  the  United  States  track  team  at 
the  1936  Olympics.  Between  1949  and  1952  he 
had  served  as  Illinois  Athletic  Commis- 
sioner. Since  1955  Metcalfe  had  occupied  the 
post  of  Alderman  from  Chicago's  Third  Ward, 
and  at  the  time  he  began  his  quest  for  a  seat 
in  Congress  was  in  the  midst  of  his  second 
year  as  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Chicago 
City  Council. 

The  primary  race  between  Metcalfe  and 
Rayner  was  by  every  standard  a  spirited  one. 
While  Metcalfe  and  Rayner  were  in  basic 
agreement  on  national  issues,  they  differed 
quite  substantially  in  their  attitudes  toward 
the  political  climate  in  Chicago  itself. 
Metcalfe,  who  for  many  years  had  been  a 
local  supporter  of  Democratic  Mayor  Rich- 
ard J.  Daley,  stressed  his  experience  in  gov- 
ernment and  his  dismay  at  the  violent  tac- 
tics of  various  street  gangs  in  Chicago. 
Rayner.  who  had  twice  engaged  in  unsuccess- 
ful primary  bids  against  Congressman  Daw- 
son, denounced  the  conduct  of  the  Chicago 
police  force  and  applauded  the  gangs  as  a  le- 
gitimate social  force  in  the  city's 
impoversished  Black  community.  Metcalfe 
strove  to  portray  himself  as  a  mainstream 
liberal  Democrat  and  a  responsible  public 
servant,  while  Rayner.  expressing  contempt 
for  Mayor  Daley  and  the  political  structure 
of  the  Cook  County  Democratic  Party, 
proudly  described  himself  as  a  militant.' 

Inasmuch  as  Congressman  Dawson  had  al- 
ways prevailed  in  primary  races  with  the 
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wholehearted  assistance  of  the  tightly  dis- 
ciplined Democratic  organization,  it  was 
generally  anticipated  that  Metcalfe  would 
triumph  in  the  primary.  While  Rayner  had 
boundless  energy  and  was  a  dynamic  public 
speaker,  he  had  polled  only  30.1%  of  the  pri- 
mary vote  in  1964  and  38.1%  of  the  primary 
ballots  in  1968.  The  key  question  was  wheth- 
er Metcalfe  would  win  the  primary  contest 
by  a  convincing  margin,  thereby  suggesting 
that  Mayor  Daley  retained  the  confidence  of 
the  bulk  of  the  Black  population  in  the  First 
District. 

On  primary  day  approximately  sixty  thou- 
sand Democrats  availed  themselves  of  the 
opportunity  to  choose  between  Metcalfe  and 
Rayner.  The  early  returns  indicated  that 
Metcalfe  wais  faring  well  In  all  parts  of  the 
First  District  and  was  attracting  a  minimum 
of  two-thirds  of  the  popular^yote.  By  mid- 
night it  was  certain  that  Metcalfe  had  de- 
feated Rayner  by  a  resounding  majority.  The 
official  result  of  the  primary  contest  was  as 
follows:  Metcalfe.  42.575  (71.1%)  Rayner  17,346  . 
(28.9%). 

The  fact  that  Metcalfe  won  the  primary  by 
more  than  forty-two  percentage  points  es- 
tablished that  the  Daley  organization  re- 
mained the  dominant  political  force  in  the 
First  Dlstrlct.3 

UUnols'  First  Congressional  District,  con- 
sisting of  seven  wards  on  the  South  Side  of 
Chicago,  was  heavily  Black  in  its  racial  com- 
position and  overwhelmingly  Democratic  In 
terms  of  party  registration.  During  the  dec- 
ade between  1935  and  1945  the  district  has 
been  represented  by  the  only  Black  in  Con- 
gress. According  to  the  Census  of  1970.  the 
district  had  a  Black  proportion  of  88.9% 
within  its  boundaries.  No  Republican  can- 
didate had  been  elected  from  the  First  Dis- 
trict since  1932.  and  In  his  five  final  general 
election  campaigns  between  1960  and  1968 
Dawson's  share  of  the  popular  vote  had  aver- 
aged 78.8%.  In  the  presidential  election  of 
1968  Richard  M.  Nixon,  the  Republican  nomi- 
nee, had  attracted  a  mere  9.2%  of  the  vote  in 
the  district.  In  addition  to  being  predomi- 
nately Black  and  Democratic,  the  district 
contained  many  low  income  inhabitants  and 
was  populated  largely  by  individuals  who  did 
not  own  the  homes  or  apartments  in  which 
they  resided.  The  First  District  had  the  third 
lowest  per  capita  income  of  the  twenty-four 
districts  in  Illinois  and  77.8%  of  its  citizens 
were  tenants  rather  than  homeowners.* 

In  the  1970  general  election  Metcalfe's  Re- 
publican opponent'  was  Janet  Roberts  Jen- 
nings, a  thirty-seven  year  old  teacher  and 
former  aide  to  the  late  Republican  Senator 
Everett  M.  Dirksen.  Two  years  earlier  Jen- 
nings had  secured  only  15.4%  of  the  vote 
when  she  challenged  Congressman  Dawson. 
Jennings  in  1970  conducted  a  token  cam- 
paign, undoubtedly  suspecting  that  no  Re- 
publican could  possibly  carry  the  First  Dis- 
trict. On  election  night  Metcalfe  assumed  an 
insurmountable  lead  over  Jennings.  The 
final  figures  from  the  First  District  were:* 
Metcalfe.  93.272  (90.8%);  Jennings,  9,287 
(9.2%). 

Metcalfe  was  sworn  in  as  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  January  3.  1971. 
A  few  days  later  he  was  appointed  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce, a  panel  on  which  he  would  serve  con- 
tinuously throughout  his  tenure  on  Capital 
Hill.  In  addition  to  his  official  committee  as- 
signment Metcalfe  promptly  joined  in  the 
Congressional  Black  Caucus.' 

During  his  first  term  in  the  House. 
Metcalfe  was  conspicuously  at  odds  with  the 
domestic  and  foreign  policies  of  Republican 
President  Richard   M.   Nixon.   Defying   the 


President's  wishes.  Metcalfe  firmly  opposed 
both  the  Supersonic  Transport  (SST)  and  the 
extension  of  the  military  draft.  L<ike  his  fel- 
low liberal  Democrats,  he  favored  an  in- 
crease in  the  prevailing  federal  minimum 
wage,  the  strengthening  of  the  Equal  Em- 
ployment Opportunity  Commission  (EIEOC). 
additional  funds  for  the  United  States  Office 
of  Education,  proposed  constitutional 
amendments  guaranteeing  equal  rights  for 
women  (ERA)  and  assuring  the  right  to  vote 
for  eighteen  year  old  citizens,  and  overriding 
all  of  Nixon's  vetoes.  Metcalfe  also  sharply 
differed  with  Nixon  on  the  wisdom  of  con- 
tinuing the  Vietnam  War,  repeatedly  voting 
for  measures  to  hasten  American  withdrawal 
from  Southeast  Asia.  Concurring  with  the 
priorities  of  the  Congressional  Black  Caucus, 
Metcalfe  endorsed  a  series  of  demands  that 
the  President  reverse  his  neglect  of  the  prob- 
lems of  poor  people  and  racial  minorities.' 

In  November  1972  President  Nixon  won  Illi- 
nois and  forty-eight  of  the  forty-nine  other 
states;  gaining  reelection  by  the  largest  nu- 
merieal  majority  in  American  political  his- 
tory. Notwithstanding  the  facts  that  Nixon 
carried  Illinois  by  874,707  votes  and  Cook 
County  by  171,039  votes.  Congressman 
Metcalfe  handily  defeated  his  Republican  op- 
ponent. Louis  H.  Coggs.  The  election  statis- 
tics In  the  First  District  were:*  Metcalfe, 
136,765  (91.4%);  Coggs,  12,877  (8.6%). 

Consistent  with  the  thrust  of  his  legisla- 
tive record  during  his  first  term,  Metcalfe 
remained  adamant  in  his  fundamental  dis- 
agreement with  President  Nixon's  policies. 
Metcalfe  favored  reducing  levels  of  defense 
spending,  prohibiting  aid  to  Turkey,  passing 
the  War  Powers  Bill  to  restrict  the  Presi- 
dent's authority  on  overseas  troop  deploy- 
ment, and  mandating  a  specific  date  for  the 
withdrawal  of  American  troops  from  Viet- 
nam. On  major  domestic  Issues  he  supported 
an  Increase  in  the  government's  commit- 
ment to  mass  transit,  public  Hnanclng  of 
presidential  elections,  eliminating  windfall 
profits  for  oil  companies,  imposing  stricter 
controls  on  automobile  emissions,  and  the 
adoption  of  the  Judiciary  Committee's  rec- 
ommendation that  President  Nixon  be  im- 
peached. In  addition  to  voting  to  override  all 
of  the  President's  vetoes,  Metcalfe  opposed 
the  confirmation  of  Nixon's  choice  for  Vice- 
President,  House  Republican  Leader  Gerald 
R.  Ford.» 

By  the  beginning  of  the  congressional  elec- 
tion campaigns  of  1974  President  Nixon  had 
resigned  in  disgrace  and  was  succeeded  by 
Vice-President  Ford.  The  Democrats,  surmis- 
ing that  the  Republican  Party  had  been  se- 
verely damaged  by  the  prolonged  Watergate 
scandal,  hoped  to  wrest  at  least  two  dozen 
House  seats  from  the  Republicans.  When  all 
the  ballots  were  tabulated  the  Democrats  In 
1974  registered  a  net  gain  of  forty-three 
seats.  Among  the  two  hundred  and  ninety- 
one  Democratic  victors  was  Congressman 
Metcalfe,  who  was  re-elected  by  70,802  votes 
(93.7%  )."> 

During  the  period  between  January  1975 
and  November  1976  the  Democratic  Congress 
and  President  Ford  clashed  on  numerous  oc- 
casions. Indeed  Ford  vetoed  a  total  of  thirty- 
six  bills,  many  of  which  the  House  attempted 
to  override  with  Metcalfe's  unqualified  sup- 
port. Metcalfe's  hostility  toward  the  Ford 
Administration  was  just  as  pronounced  as 
had  been  his  disenchantment  with  the  Nixon 
Administration.  While  Ford  served  in  the 
White  House,  Metcalfe  voted  to  end  the  oil 
depletion  allowance,  provide  emergency  fi- 
nancial assistance  to  New  York  City,  require 
comprehensive  disclosure  of  lobbying  activi- 
ties, prevent  the  deregulation  of  natural  gas, 
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and  forbid  both  economic  and  military  aid  to 
South  Vietnam.  As  an  activist  member  of 
the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Com- 
mittee, he  was  also  deeply  involved  in  behalf 
of  bills  to  authorize  the  development  of  syn- 
thetic fuels,  initiate  a  federal  no-fault  insur- 
ance program,  and  control  toxic  sub- 
stances." 

Perhaps  the  most  noteworthy  development 
of  Metcalfe's  political  career  was  his  es- 
trangement from  Mayor  Daley.  By  the  time 
Metcalfe  was  serving  his  third  term  In  the 
House,  he  was  charging  that  the  Mayor  con- 
doned police  brutality  and  was  completely 
insensitive  to  the  problems  afflicting  Chi- 
cago's Black  community.  In  1976  Daley  and 
his  organization  endorsed  EiTwln  A.  France,  a 
Black,  to  oppose  Metcalfe  in  the  Democratic 
primary.  Metcalfe  scored  an  emphatic  vic- 
tory over  France,  outpolUng  his  challenger 
56,101-22.028  (72.1%).  Metcalfe's  well-pub- 
licized primary  triumph  was  widely  Inter- 
preted as  a  severe  rebuff  to  the  once  omnipo- 
tent Daley  organization.'' 

In  the  general  election  of  1976  Metcalfe  was 
opposed  by  A.  A.  "Sammy"  Rayner.  who  had 
switched  to  the  Republican  Party.  Metcalfe 
easily  disposed  of  Rayner.  winning  re-elec- 
tion to  a  fourth  term  by  116,485  votes  (92.3%). 
Based  on  the  cumulative  results  of  four  pri- 
mary races  and  four  general  election  con- 
tests. It  seemed  that  Metcalfe  was  invincible 
in  the  First  District." 

By  1977  Metcalfe  had  advanced  to  the  posts 
of  ranking  Democrat  on  the  Consumer  Pro- 
tection and  Transportation  Subcommittees 
of  the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee.  Deriving  advantage  from  his  se- 
niority and  joined  by  a  growing  number  of 
Black  Democrats  In  the  House,  Metcalfe  was 
anxious  to  cooperate  with  the  new  Demo- 
cratic Administration  of  President  Jimmy 
Carter. 

While  reserving  a  degree  of  independence, 
Metcalfe  was  quite  supportive  of  Carter's 
policies.  In  1977  and  1978  he  voted  for  the 
Common  Site  Picketing  Bill,  the  creation  of 
a  Consumer  Protection  Agrency,  a  sweeping 
measure  to  regulate  strip  mining,  an  ex- 
panded Legal  Services  Corporation,  the 
Humphrey-Hawkins  Full  Employment  bill, 
and  a  proposed  constitutional  amendment 
granting  congressional  representation  for 
the  District  of  Columbia.  Predicated  on  his 
longstanding  opposition  to  Pentagon  spend- 
ing, Metcalfe  opposed  the  B-1  Bomber  and 
the  Defense  Procurement  Authorization  and 
the  Defense  Department  Appropriation  Bills 
of  1978.  Most  of  Metcalfe's  efforts  in  1977  and 
1978  were  directed  toward  finding  an  effec- 
tive solution  to  the  vexing  energy  crisis,  a 
task  primarily  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Commit- 
tee." 

In  March  1978  Metcalfe  was  renominated 
without  opposition  to  a  fifth  term  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Since  his  G.O.P. 
opponent  again  would  be  A.  A.  "Sammy" 
Rayner.  his  re-election  in  November  was  con- 
sidered virtually  certain.  Unfortunately, 
Metcalfe  unexpectedly  died  on  October  10. 
1978.  thus  ending  a  comjjaratively  brief  con- 
gressional career. 

Since  Metcalfe  did  not  possess  sufficient 
seniority,  there  was  no  likelihood  that  he 
could  have  attained  the  chairmanship  of  a 
standing  committee.  He  did.  however,  rise  to 
the  position  of  tenth  ranking  Democrat  on 
the  forty-three  member  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  Committee.  While  serving  on 
the  committee,  he  became  steadily  involved 
in  the  complex  process  of  seeking  solutions 
to  such  problems  as  no-fault  insurance,  toxic 
waste,  synthetic  fuel  development,  and  the 
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awesome  challenges  posed  by  the  energy  cri- 
sis plaguing  the  nation.  It  would  be  an  exag- 
geration to  assert  that  Metcalfe  was  a  domi- 
nant figure  on  the  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Committee,  but  it  would  be  en- 
tirely reasonable  to  conclude  that  he  worked 
diligently  and  constructively  with  his  fellow 
committee  Democrats  to  produce  an  Impres- 
sive number  of  meaningful  legislative  pro- 
posals. 

As  a  Black  Democrat  from  one  of  the  least 
affluent  districts  in  the  United  States, 
Metcalfe  favored  an  agenda  geared  to  Im- 
prove the  plight  of  poor  and  disadvantaged 
Americans.  His  support  for  the  Ekjual  Em- 
ployment Opportunity  Commission,  the 
Legal  Services  Corporation,  the  Humphrey- 
Hawkins  Full  Employment  BUI,  and  a  large 
numl)er  of  other  measures  to  promote  social 
justice  and  racial  equality  established  his 
belief  that  the  national  government  had  a 
genuine  responsibility  to  address  the  short- 
coming's of  the  country's  domestic  situation. 
During  Metcalfe's  eight  years  on  Capitol  Hill 
the  number  of  Blacks  In  the  House  grew  from 
twelve  to  sixteen,  and.  as  a  member  of  the 
Congressional  Black  Caucus,  he  strove  to 
dramatize  a  more  compassionate  approach  to 
inequities  within  the  nation. 

While  Metcalfe  began  his  congressional  ca- 
reer as  an  apologist  for  Mayor  Daley,  he 
eventually  became  a  harsh  critic  of  Daley 
and  his  orgranlzation.  Elected  to  the  House  in 

1970  with  the  blessing  of  the  Daley  organiza- 
tion, Metcalfe  in  1976  had  to  withsUnd  a  pri- 
mary challenge  engineered  by  Daley  himself. 
By  the  end  of  his  fourth  and  final  term  in 
Congress,  Metcalfe  had  become  an  experi- 
enced legislator  with  close  ties  to  the  House 
Democratic  leadership,  an  independent 
spokesman  for  a  large  portion  of  Chicago's 
Black  citizenry,  and  a  political  figure  with 
an  unblemished  record  of  electoral  success. 
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JUTE  TO  FAUN  PLATT  OF 
TIPTON.  MI 


Tuesday.  January  28, 1992 


ffURSELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 

the  90th  birthday  of  a  tmly  outstand- 

in  my  home  district—Mrs.  Faun 

Tipton,  Ml. 

known  Faun  for  many  years,  and  be- 

community  involvement  and  volun- 

over  the  years  stands  as  an  ex- 

tfie  difference  one  person  can  make. 

school  teacher.  Faun  attended  col- 

llllnois  Normal,  Michigan  State,  and 

leights.  She  has  served  as  a  juvenile 

officer  and  juvenile  county  agent, 

tfie  past  president  of  both  tfie  Adrian 

Club  and  the  County  Federation  of 

Clubs. 

also  became  involved  in  pditk^,  serv- 

numerous  capacities,  including  being  a 

of  the  State  Central  Committee  and 

three  rational  conventions.  She  also 

active    at    the    Tipton    Community 

where  she  has  taught  Sunday  school 

ipates  in  the  women's  fellowship. 

Faun  is  active  with  the  senior  citi- 

cfenter  and  tfie  Tecumseh  Orchard  Ter- 


pai  tici 

Curre  ntty 
zen's 
race  Bdard 

The  I  rvDther  of  two  sons.  Faun  now  has  five 
grandcl  lildren  arxJ  seven  great  grandchildren. 
She  al!  0  keeps  busy  with  music,  baking,  and 
entertai  ling 


£  peake 


er.  Faun  Piatt  celebrated  her  mile- 

k|irthday  with  her  frierxjs  and  family  on 

12,  and  I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity 

I  iy  colleagues  to  join  me  in  congratulat- 


*  R.  lACOCCA  SPEAKS  OUT 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  tHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday.  January  28. 1992 

diNGELL  Mr.  Speaker,  the  recent  trade 
Japan  by  President  Bush  and  certain 
executives,  including  Chrysler  CEO 
acocca,  underscored  the  magnitude  of 
str  lined  trade  relationship  with  Japan.  I 
i^r.    lacocca   and   his   corporate   col- 
began  the  trade  venture  on  a  most 
note.  Yet,  these  captains  of  industry 
with  a  realistic  sense  of  just  how 
has  to  be  done  before  the  playing 
really   leveled   between   the   United 
ind  Japan. 

his  return  from  Japan  on  January  10, 
gave  a  report  to  the  Economic 
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Club  of  Detroit.  It  is  an  honest,  tilunt.  and 
noteworthy  commentary  on  tf>e  trip  that  I  com- 
merxj  to  all  of  my  colleagues: 

Prepared  Remarks  by  L.A.  Iacocca, 

Chairman  of  the  Board,  Chrysler  Corp. 

Thank  you,  Joe.  It's  always  good  to  hear 
one  of  your  bosses  say  something  nice  about 
you.  In  fact,  these  days  it's  nice  to  hear  any- 
body say  something  nice  atx)ut  you!  But.  Joe 
has  been  a  member  of  our  board  now  for 
about  two  years,  and  he  has  really  thrown 
himself  into  the  car  business.  Especially  the 
way  we  do  it  at  Chrysler.  Maybe  you've  no- 
ticed—he's even  doing  his  own  TV  commer- 
cials now! 

But  Joe,  I  gotta  tell  you,  I  think  that  bat- 
tery you  mentioned  is  just  about  dry.  I've 
had  a  tough  four  days:  A  day  to  fly  over,  a 
day  to  fly  back,  and  in  between  a  brutal 
schedule  of  meetings  and  dinners  designed  to 
kill  you  just  in  case  the  jet  lag  didn't  do  the 
job! 

The  Japanese  are  terrific  hosts.  But  they 
can  wear  you  out.  And  you  can  forget  what 
you  went  for.  That  didn't  happen  this  time, 
though. 

This  was  a  historic  trip,  and  let  me  start 
by  saying  that  President  Bush  set  a  very  im- 
portant precedent.  He  took  some  heat  here 
and  in  Japan  for  dragging  along  a  business 
delegation.  The  Japanese  didn't  know  what 
to  make  of  it.  except  something  had 
changed. 

What's  changed  is  that  economics  finally 
made  it  to  the  tront  of  the  plane  along  with 
the  generals  and  admirals  and  all  the  Foggy- 
Bottom  types.  In  the  past,  we  weren't  even 
invited  to  ride  coach.  The  President  just  tore 
a  page  from  Japan's  book.  Their  leaders  have 
always  taken  business  people  on  missions 
like  this  because  they've  always  put  econom- 
ics first. 

Now  we're  doing  that.  The  Cold  War  is 
over.  The  Soviet  threat  is  gone.  Now  we  can 
start  taking  care  of  business,  like  Japan  has 
been  doing  for  the  past  45  years.  I  think  the 
trip  served  notice  on  that.  Seeing  American 
government  and  business  arm  in  arm  for  the 
first  time  ever  sent  the  Japanese  a  message. 

And  I  think  they  got  it. 

They  got  it.  They  didn't  like  it.  They 
fought  it.  (Boy,  did  they  fight  It!)  And  they 
made  a  start  in  dealing  with  it.  But  only  a 
start.  Frankly,  from  a  Detroit  perspective,  a 
weak  start^but  a  start. 

The  Big  Three  told  the  President  that 
there  should  be  a  20  percent  reduction  in  the 
bilateral  deficit  in  '92,  going  down  another  20 
percent  a  year  for  the  following  five  years 
until  things  are  balanced.  For  1992.  it  would 
have  meant  S8  billion  off  the  total  deficit. 
That  translates  to  about  180.000  Americans 
going  back  to  work. 

That's  pretty  much  what  I  told  the  Japa- 
nese in  a  speech  there  back  in  1985.  I  said 
their  trade  surplus  with  the  U.S.  was  going 
to  backfire.  It  was  then  $37  billion.  Now  it's 
S41  billion,  so  you  know  how  well  they  took 
my  advice. 

But  this  time  the  President  was  there,  too. 
And  I  think  they  listened  better. 

Back  in  '85. 1  said  they  could  take  that  def- 
icit down  any  way  they  wanted:  Sell  us  less 
or  buy  more — their  call. 

We  weren't  specific  this  time,  either.  But 
with  autos  and  parts  75  percent  of  the  prob- 
lem, you'd  have  to  assume  that  they'd  be  the 
major  part  of  the  solution. 

Hell,  I  didn't  go  to  Japan  to  help  open  the 
rice  market.  The  last  time  I  looked,  we  don't 
grow  any  rice  in  Detroit.  Correcting  the  defi- 
cit has  to  be  done  mainly  in  auto  trade. 
There's  no  other  way. 

The  Japanese  know  that  as  well  as  we  do. 
And  they're  going  to  fight  it  every  inch  of 
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the  way,  l)elieve  me.  They  have  this  industry 
targeted,  and  they're  not  about  to  take  us 
out  of  their  gunsights. 

The  auto  parts  commitment  looks  good  on 
paper,  but  we  can't  sort  out  how  much  of  the 
increase  they  promised  will  come  from  their 
keiretsu  suppliers  here. 

And  on  autos.  we  got  promises  to  make 
their  dealers  available  to  American  imports. 
Again,  a  start.  But  they  wouldn't  touch  the 
bigger  issue— the  flood  of  vehicles  they're 
sending  into  this  market.  And  if  they're  seri- 
ous about  closing  the  auto  deficit,  that's 
where  they  have  to  start. 

I  don't  want  to  get  into  specifics.  It's  too 
soon.  I  literally  saw  the  auto  agreements 
late  Thursday  afternoon  in  Tokyo,  and  I've 
been  on  an  airplane  most  of  the  time  since. 
I  need  some  time  to  sort  things  out,  but  I'll 
agree  with  the  quotes  I  saw  from  Red  Poling 
and  Bob  Stempel  this  morning:  Too  little, 
way  too  little! 

This  trip  didn't  resolve  this  country's 
trade  problems  with  Japan.  Nobody  expected 
it  to.  (You  (ain't  resolve  in  three  days  prob- 
lems that  have  developed  over  20  years.)  But 
it  did  help  bring  those  problems  to  a  head. 
And  frankly,  that's  been  long  overdue. 

The  President  applied  pressure — lots  of 
pressure.  Now  Congress  will  have  its  crack. 
Dick  Gephardt.  John  Dingell.  the  Levin 
brothers,  Lloyd  Bentsen  and  others  have  a 
bill  in  to  force  the  20  percent  deficit  reduc- 
tion that  the  Big  Three  were  suggesting.  So. 
stay  tuned! 

It's  important  that  we  use  all  the  leverage 
we  have  because  without  persistent  outside 
pressure  the  Japanese  will  not  move  at  all. 
And  why  should  they?  They're  winning! 
They're  beating  our  brains  in.  So  we'll  have 
to  move  them. 

We  have  to  because  we  can't  handle  the 
sheer  size  of  the  imbalance— S41  billion  in 
one  year  with  one  country  *  *  *  over  $400  bil- 
lion in  a  decade. 

And  the  pattern  is  still  the  same:  We  ship 
them  food  and  chemicals  and  raw  mate- 
rials—just like  a  colony.  And  they  ship  us 
value  added  cars,  and  machine  tools  and 
electronics  and  all  the  high-tech  stuff  where 
the  good,  high  paying  jobs  are — just  like  a 
mother  country. 

We  can't  handle  the  unemployment  that 
deficit  causes,  or  the  closed  plants  and  lost 
tax  base,  or  the  insidious  Japanese  economic 
and  political  power  within  the  United  States 
that  comes  with  it. 

In  this  city,  of  course,  we've  got  a  special 
problem.  The  Big  Three  sold  lesL-  than  15,000 
vehicles  in  Japan  last  year.  (Hell,  the  Japa- 
nese transplants  in  this  country  sold  more 
cars  in  Japan  than  that!)  By  contrast,  Japan 
sold  about  3.8  million  cars  and  trucks  here. 

They  say  it's  because  our  stuff  is  junk.  I 
don't  think  so.  I  wonder  if  there's  another 
reason.  Like  maybe  because  my  Jeep  Chero- 
kee costs  $12,000  more  in  Japan  than  it  does 
here  because  they  won't  accept  our  certifi- 
cation, and  everything  has  to  be  inspected, 
and  there's  a  maze  of  red  tape  and  distribu- 
tion costs  not  designed  to  protect  the  Japa- 
nese consumer,  but  to  keep  us  out! 

If  they  don't  like  our  cars,  then  you'd 
think  they  could  take  some  American  parts 
and  help  shave  the  auto  trade  deficit.  They 
haven't  done  that,  either.  America  sells  less 
than  $2  billion  worth  of  parts  a  year  to 
Japan,  but  we  sell  $22  billion  worth  to  the 
rest  of  the  world. 

It's  funny,  isn't  It?  Those  parts  are  good 
enough  for  Mercedes  and  BMW.  but  not  good 
enough  for  Isuzu  and  Daihatsu. 

We're  getting  stiffed.  And  when  Detroit 
gets  stiffed   on   autos.   then   America  gets 


stiffed  on  trade— period.  That's  because  cars 
are  America's  rice.  Any  argument  for  pro- 
tecting Japan's  rice  farmers  is  an  argument 
for  completely  shutting  Japan  out  of  our 
auto  market. 

Now.  I  don't  want  to  do  that.  And  I  don't 
know  anyone  who  does.  I'm  called  a  protec- 
tionist, but  I'm  really  a  free  trader.  The 
thing  I  want  to  protect  is  free  trade.  And  the 
way  you  do  that  is  to  retaliate  against  those 
who  don't  believe  in  it. 

And  if  there's  anyone  here  who  thinks  for 
a  second  that  Japan  practices  free  trade.  I've 
got  some  S&L's  I'd  like  to  sell  you. 

Japan  has  no  use  for  free  trade.  It  cer- 
tainly has  never  practiced  fair  trade.  No. 
what  Japan  practices  is  predatory  trade.  Let 
me  give  you  an  example  of  how  that  works. 

We  recently  got  some  research  fi-om  a 
major  American  financial  institution.  You'd 
know  the  name  but  they  asked  us  not  to  use 
it  because  they  do  some  business  in  Japan, 
and  they  got  some  of  the  numbers  from  their 
clients  there. 

According  to  their  study.  Japan  lost  $11.7 
billion  in  North  America  fi-om  1987  through 
1990  in  autos.  (No  1991  numbers  yet.)  That 
comes  as  a  surprise  to  the  average  American 
who  thinks  Japan  must  be  making  a  ton  of 
dough  in  this  market.  But  no.  they  lost  al- 
most $12  billion.  How  could  they  stand  the 
pain?  No  problem.  They  made  $36.4  billion 
during  the  same  period  in  their  own  pro- 
tected home  market. 

You  see.  they  operate  from  a  sanctuary. 
They  have  almost  no  competition  at  home 
and  they  won't  allow  any  foreign  competitor 
to  be  a  factor  in  their  market.  In  total,  all 
foreign  auto  makers  from  all  over  the  world 
have  only  three  percent  of  the  Japanese  mar- 
ket. In  Europe,  foreign  companies  have  15 
percent,  and  in  the  United  States  they  have 
a  whopping  35  percent  of  our  car  and  truck 
market. 

Well,  when  you  operate  from  a  sanctuary— 
when  your  market  is  closed  and  the  other 
guy's  is  wide  open — that  gives  you  some  neat 
options.  You  can  gouge  your  own  consumers 
(if  they'll  stand  for  it.  and  the  Japanese  con- 
sumers do),  keep  all  your  people  employed, 
and  use  some  of  the  profits  to  grab  big 
chunks  of  the  other  guy's  market. 

And  that's  what's  happening.  They  are 
simply  taking  about  one-third  of  their  enor- 
mous profits  from  their  protected  sanctuary 
at  home  and  subsidizing  their  market  share 
grab  here.  That's  ugly  mercantilism  at  its 
worst. 

It's  a  good  strategy.  They  get  full 
employment  *  *  *  they  get  huge  profits 
overall  *  *  *  and  when  they  control  this 
market  (and  they're  getting  closer  every 
day)  they'll  call  all  the  shots  and  will  get 
their  investment  back— in  spades! 

Sure.  American  consumers  get  a  break— for 
a  while.  But  Japanese  consumers  get  an  even 
bigger  one:  you  see,  they  all  have  jobs.  Re- 
member— the  most  useless  consumer  is  an 
unemployed  consumer. 

One  way  they  give  Americans  a  break  is 
through  "dumping,"  and  we  have  laws 
against  that.  It's  obvious  that  it's  going  on, 
but  it's  hard  as  hell  to  prove  because  their 
real  costs  are  camouflaged  within  their 
keiretsu  arrangements.  And  even  when  you 
can  prove  it,  why  bother? 

The  Commerce  Department  found  Japan 
guilty  of  dumping  minlvans  last  month,  and 
Toyota  immediately  declared  victory  be- 
cause our  government  said  Toyota  wasn't 
cheating  by  much!  They  break  our  laws,  but 
only  by  a  little,  so  that's  okay.  I'm  sure  Toy- 
ota expects  the  same  slap  on  the  wrist  To- 
8hlt>a  got  a  few  years  ago  for  selling  sub- 
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marine  technologies  to  the  Soviets.  (Back 
when  there  were  Soviets.) 

The  case  isn't  closed,  though.  Now  com- 
merce wants  to  look  at  those  Japanese  books 
and  see  if  the  actual  costs  they  provided  are 
as  high  as  they  claim.  (And  if  they  are  real, 
then  Japan's  reputation  for  efficient,  low- 
cost  production  goes  right  down  the  toilet.) 

But.  so  far.  the  Japanese  would  have  to  be 
stupid  not  to  keep  breaking  our  laws — and 
the  Japanese  are  not  stupid. 

And  now.  the  EC  has  capped  Japan's  sales 
there  at  16  percent  through  the  end  of  the 
century.  (Without  Japan  complaining,  by  the 
way.)  That  leaves  the  U.S.  and  Canada  as  the 
only  free  market  for  autos  on  the  entire 
planet  *  •  *  the  only  dumping  ground  left  for 
Japan's  excess  auto  capacity. 

The  Japanese  have  almost  7  million  units 
of  excess  auto  capacity  (75  percent  of  world 
overcapacity)  and  now  almost  all  of  it  is  tar- 
geted at  us! 

But  the  problem  is  even  deeper  than  dump- 
ing, and  targeting  and  scoffing  at  our  laws. 

It's  time  that  we  came  to  understand  in 
this  country  that  Japan's  economic  struc- 
ture is  as  different  ft-om  ours  as  ours  is  from 
Cuba's.  Oh.  it  has  all  the  trappings  of  free 
enterprise,  but  it  is  different  ♦  *  *  fundamen- 
tally different.  ' 

Their  closed  home  market  *  *  *  business- 
government  collaboration  through  Mm  to 
penetrate  foreign  markets  *  *  *  an  export/ 
import  bank  set  up  to  fund  that  market  pen- 
etration *  *  •  the  keiretsu  *  •  *  banks  hold- 
ing most  of  the  corporate  equity  *  •  *  delib- 
erate inefficiencies  like  distribution  and  ag- 
riculture *  *  *  the  second-class  status  of  the 
consumer  *  *  *  and  even  a  form  of  govern- 
ment which  is  really  more  of  a  bureaucracy 
than  a  democracy.  All  of  these  not  only 
make  Japan  different,  many  of  them  are  pa- 
tently illegal  in  our  country. 

They  have  a  managed  economy  in  Japan, 
pure  and  simple.  It  may  be  economically  ir- 
rational by  everything  we  learned  In  school, 
but  it  works  and  works  well  for  one  simple 
reason:  Because  they  have  the  giant  Amer- 
ican market  as  a  dumping  ground  and  a  pres- 
sure relief  valve. 

Among  other  things,  that  means  they  don't 
have  recessions.  They're  just  not  allowed 
there.  The  only  time  they've  had  negative 
growth  since  we  helped  them  recover  from 
the  war  was  in  1974.  but  that  was  due  to  the 
OPEC  oil  shock  not  the  business  cycle.  We're 
in  our  eighth  recession  since  the  war.  but 
Japan  has  been  immune. 

Let  me  ask  you— do  you  think  we'd  be  in  a 
recession  right  now  if  we  had  a  completely 
open  market  roughly  twice  the  size  of  ours 
to  sell  into,  and  if  we  had  an  endless  web  of 
formal  and  informal  barriers  that  kept  those 
people  out  of  our  market?  Do  you  think  we'd 
be  closing  plants  and  laying  people  off? 

Recessions  are  bad  news  for  America,  and 
terrible  news  for  this  city.  But  U.S.  reces- 
sions have  been  terrific  news  for  Japan. 
That's  when  they've  grabbed  most  of  our 
market. 

Over  the  past  few  years,  we  Americans 
have  not  only  had  to  deal  with  a  recession, 
but  a  war  too.  They  haven't  had  either  of 
those  burdens  to  worry  about  in  Japan.  It's 
just  been  business  as  usual,  and  that  in- 
cluded grabbing  another  9  share  points  of  our 
car  market  while  we  weren't  looking.  That's 
what  they've  gained  since  car  sales  began  to 
soften  here  in  1988. 

It  happens  every  time  our  economy  hits 
the  wall.  OPEC  One  in  the  early  70's— four 
quick  points.  OPEC  Two.  '79- '81  (the  one  that 
almost  killed  Chrysler) — eleven  points.  And 
now  nine  more  points  when  we  hit  our  third 
recession,  plus  Desert  Storm! 
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That  seems  to  be  the  pattern— they  gain  a 
point  a  year  in  the  good  years  *  •  •  a  point 
a  quarter  in  the  bad  ones  *  *  •  10  more  points 
every  recession.  That's  a  recipe  for  taking 
the  whole  U.S.  auto  market  in  just  a  few 
more  downturns! 

And  I.  for  one.  am  fed  up  hearing  fi-om  the 
Japanese  (and  some  Americans,  too)  that  all 
our  problems  in  this  industry  are  our  own 
damn  fault.  We  don't  have  idiots  running 
General  Motors.  Ford  and  Chrysler  or  our 
suppliers.  Our  workers  are  not  lazy  and  stu- 
pid. 

I  won't  do  a  commercial  here,  but  take  a 
look  at  the  new  Dodge  Viper  at  the  show 

*  •  *  at  the  new  Jeep  Grand  Cherokee  *  *  * 
and  the  new  LH  cars  coming  next  summer— 
the  Dodge  Intrepid  and  Eagle  Vision.  I'll  put 
them  against  anything  in  the  World!  (It's  too 
damn  bad  that  this  trip  to  Japan  on  unfair 
trade  is  obscuring  the  fantastic  new  products 
coming  from  Chrysler  and  all  of  Detroit  in 
1992.  They  are  world  class!) 

Sure,  the  Japanese  make  good  products, 
too.  and  they're  the  economic  force  to  be 
reckoned  with  in  the  world  today.  But  let's 
not  be  too  impressed.  Any  one  of  the  Big 
Three  would  be  geniuses  too  if  we  operated 
from  the  same  closed  sanctuary  •  *  •  if  we 
had  a  huge,  wide  open  market  like  the  Unit- 
ed States  to  sell  into  •  *  •  if  the  government 
ran  interference  for  us  *  *  *  if  we  could  pro- 
hibit our  dealers  from  selling  foreign  cars 

*  *  *  if  we  had  company  unions  and  sweet- 
heart deals  with  our  banks  and  our  suppliers 

*  *  *  and  if  American  consumers  wouldn't 
squawk  about  paying  six  times  the  world 
price  for  rice  and  $12,000  more  than  U.S. 
sticker  price  for  a  Jeep. 

And  we'd  also  be  heroes  if  we  had  the  same 
cost  of  capital  over  the  years.  The  cost  of 
capital  in  Japan  has  historically  been  as  lit- 
tle as  half  of  ours.  It's  about  equal  now,  but 
you  can  bet  that's  a  temporary  problem 
they'll  correct. 

Chrysler  just  spent  a  billion  dollars  each 
on  a  new  tech  center  and  a  new  inner-city  as- 
sembly plant.  If  I  were  in  Japan  at  the  time 
I  contracted  for  those  facilities,  I  could  have 
built  them  both  for  the  same  billion! 

So  let's  not  be  so  hard  on  ourselves.  The 
Japanese  aren't  geniuses,  except  when  it 
comes  to  manipulating  our  own  laws  and  our 
own  market  for  their  ends. 

I  picked  up  FORBES  Magazine  a  couple  of 
years  ago  and  saw  a  quote  that  tells  it  all.  It 
was  by  Hideo  Morita.  the  son  of  Akio  Morita 
of  Sony.  His  father,  as  you  know,  likes  to 
lecture  us  poor,  dumb  Americans  on  what  it 
takes  to  succeed  in  business  these  days. 

Here's  what  his  son  said. 

"My  father's  generation  knew  that  they 
were  playing  by  different  rules  from  the 
West  when  it  came  to  trade,  but  they  pre- 
tended they  didn't  understand  the  rules. 
That's  why  they  won." 

By  the  way,  I  met  Akio  Morita  this  week 
in  Tokyo  for  the  first  time,  and  I  think  we 
liked  each  other.  One  good  thing  American 
and  Japanese  business  leaders  did  this  week 
was  talk  to  each  other.  Maybe  we  should  tie 
doing  more  of  that. 

But,  ladies  and  gentlemen.  I  think  it's 
time  to  make  Japan  not  only  understand  the 
rules,  but  to  play  by  them.  And  it  might 
even  be  time  to  change  some  of  those  rules. 

That  won't  be  easy.  I've  been  dealing  with 
the  Japanese  for  a  long  time,  and  I  have  im- 
mense respect  for  their  ability  to  win  at  the 
negotiating  table.  One  way  they  do  it.  of 
course,  is  to  hire  away  our  negotiators.  In  re- 
cent years,  one-third  of  our  top  trade  nego- 
tiators have  quit  to  become  foreign  lobby- 
ists, most  of  them  for  the  Japanese.  So  when 
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someone  over  there  to  brlngr  home 
for  ua.  we  don't  know  If  the  trip 
Into  a  Job  interview, 
are  also  a  few  other  things  we  should 
learned  by  now  when  It  comes  to  deal- 
Japan. 

our  problems  with  Japan  are  unique. 

with  about  200  countries  all  over 

,  but  two-thirds  of  our  deflcit  is 

single  nation— Japan. 

have  a  sei)arate  and  distinct  trade 

between  ourselves  and  Japan.  And 

pfobably  means  we  need  a  separate  and 

set  of  trade  rules  for  Japan  than  we 

everybody  else. 

,  we  have  to  deal  both  with  Japan's 
nnarket  and  Japan's  business  practices 
affect  this  country.  I'm  talkingr  about 
like  the  keiretsu.  dumping,  and  con- 
key  technologies.  Focusing  only  on 
up  the  Japanese  market  would  be  a 
.  We  can  get  snookered  if  we  spend 
energy  prying  it  open  but  by  then  our 
are  too  weakened  to  take  advan- 
It. 

—and  this  comes  from  bitter  experi- 

careful  what  you  ask  for  because 

ght  get  it. 

tfristed  Japan's  arm  to  quit  artificially 

the  yen.  Beginning  with  the  Plaza 

In  1986.  they  finally  stopped.  The  yen 

in  value.  That  should  have  promoted 

of  exports  for  us  and  cut  down 
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tf  ought  the  currency  swing  would  even 

trade.  Guess  what— since  then  we've 

almost  S300  billion  in  red  ink  with 

and  that  translates  to  about  7  million 

something  is  rotten— and  not  in 

-but  in  Japan! 

:urrency  swing  would  have  helped  if 

Smith's  theories  worked  in  a  world  of 

trade.  But  they  don't.  They're  to- 

Ijrelevant.  We  went  from  zero  to  40.000 

Europe  in  just  a  couple  of  years,  but 

lelluva  time  getting  to  one  thousand 

In  that  big  market  we  should  be 

at  least  25.000! 

has  sold  400  Cherokees  for  us  so  far. 

generous  this  week.  They  promised 

Jeep  sales  to  1.200  by  1994.  And  trl- 

dealers  from  100  to  300.  That  means 

each  of  those  dealers  will  sell  one 

three  months!  Wow.  How  did  we 

ucky? 

told  Japan  that  if  it  wanted  to  sell 

market,  it  should  manufacture  in  this 

That  turned  out  to  be  a  mistake. 

stake  was  taking  them  at  their  word 

hey  said  transplants  would  replace 

imports  under  the  so-called  "vol- 

restraints.  (Nothing  in  writing,  of 

because  it  was  "voluntary.")  They 

and  about  70  percent  of  the  trans- 

(^pacity  became  incremental. 

those   quote    "restraints"    in    1981, 
ransplant  facilities  have  opened  and  a 
nine  Big  Three  assembly  plants  have 
(General  Motors'  announcement  a  few 
ago  will  change  that  ratio  consider- 
[n  those  ten  years,  our  auto  deficit 
^pan  has  gone  from  S14  billion  to  S30 
'  *  *  every  new  job  created  has  cost 
ones  *  *  *  and  every  new  dollar  con- 
to  America's  economy  drove   out 
ones. 

And  ourselves  with  a  helluva  corn- 
disadvantage  because  the  average 
worker  is  12  years  younger  and 
of  his  labor  is  $12  an  hour  less, 
because  all  the  new  Japanese  plants 
Mazda  in   Flat  Rock  were  built  in 
.  The  younger  work  force  uses  less 
care  and  they're  at  least  20  years 
collecting  pensions. 
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The  location  of  the  plants  also  allowed  the 
Japanese  to  duck  any  of  the  responsibilities 
of  urban  America.  The  Big  Three  work  force 
is  21  percent  minority.  The  transplants  have 
only  about  5  percent  minorities.  When  you 
drive  by  our  new  Jefferson  North  plant,  keep 
in  mind  that  no  Japanese  company  would 
ever  consider  building  that  plant. 

So  the  lesson  in  dealing  with  Japan  is  that 
you  have  to  focus  on  results  not  on  process. 
If  you  let  them  decide  on  the  process  (and 
the  timetable),  you  will  never  see  results.  At 
least  not  the  results  you  were  looking  for. 

And  one  of  the  results  we  must  insist  on  is 
employment. 

The  content  of  every  Japanese  import  rep- 
resents  about  1  percent  American  jobs.  For 
the  transplants,  it  represents  about  48  per- 
cent. But  for  the  Big  Three  it's  about  88  per- 
cent. It's  pretty  obvious  where  our  priorities 
should  be  if  the  objective  is  to  get  Americans 
back  to  work.  Ford.  General  Motors  and 
Chrysler  (and  their  suppliers)  create  Amer- 
ican jobs.  The  Japanese  don't. 

President  Bush  said  it  right  when  he  start- 
ed his  trip:  The  issue  is  jobs  *  *  •  jobs  *  *  * 
jobs. 

Finally,  we  have  to  beware  of  the  ancient 
art  of  Oriental  patience.  (And  it  is  an  art!) 
They  don't  solve  problems  in  Japan,  they 
manage  them. 

The  Japanese  are  masters  at  making  you 
peel  the  onion.  You  get  through  one  layer 
and  you're  looking  at  another  one  just  like 
it.  One  year  we  negotiated  on  oranges,  the 
next  beef,  the  next  tomato  puree,  and  even 
ravioli,  yet!  And  in  the  end  we're  further  and 
further  behind. 

I  used  to  believe  myself  that  the  Oriental 
"long  view"  was  a  great  virtue  and  some- 
thing we  could  learn  from  the  Japanese.  I 
was  wrong.  It's  not  a  virtue  at  all,  it's  a 
weapon  and  we  have  to  disarm  them  if  we're 
going  to  get  anywhere  at  all. 

We  need  to  use  our  own  weapon;  good  old- 
fashioned  American  impatience.  That  means 
demanding  a  solution  to  the  problem  now. 
And  retaliating  now  if  we  don't  get  it.  We've 
already  shown  all  the  patience  anyone  could 
ask— 45  years  of  patience.  First,  we  helped 
them  rebuild.  Then,  we  defended  them.  Then, 
when  they  were  fully  recovered,  we  contin- 
ued to  allow  them  open  access  to  our  market 
while  they  shut  us  out  of  theirs.  We  even  had 
to  listen  to  such  crazy  and  insulting  excuses 
as  our  skis  aren't  right  for  their  snow  and 
our  construction  companies  don't  under- 
stand their  dirt. 

Japan  has  a  set  of  standard  excuses  every 
time  they're  called  to  task. 

They  say  they  create  jobs  in  this  country. 
Not  true.  Net-Net,  they  cost  us  jobs  by  the 
tens  of  thousands. 

They  say  Japan  is  unique  and  deserves  spe- 
cial treatment.  I  say  Japan  has  had  a  ffee 
ride  long  enough. 

They  say  thejTre  changing.  They're  not. 
The  only  changes  that  will   take  place  in 
U.S. -Japan  trade  relationsjire  those  that-wC^ 
force  them  to  make. 

They  say  if  you  criticize  Japan  you  must 
be  a  racist.  That's  just  a  weak  attempt  to 
cut  off  the  criticism. 

And  finally,  they  say  all  the  problems  are 
our  fault.  That's  like  blaming  our  army  and 
our  navy  for  Pearl  Harbor  because  they 
weren't  ready.  Japan  targets  this  market 
and  particularly  this  industry,  especially 
when  our  defenses  are  down  (like  in  a  reces- 
sion) and  we  deserve  what  we  get — that's  the 
way  that  argument  goes. 

No,  we  don't  have  to  show  any  more  pa- 
tience toward  Japan.  None.  That's  a  trap. 
And  we  don't  have  to  listen  to  any  more 
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phony  excuses  from  Japan.  We've  heard  them 
all  for  too  long. 

It's  also  sad  to  hear  Japan's  propaganda 
mouthed  over  and  over  by  some  American 
editorial  writers  and  columnists,  including 
some  in  this  city,  which  is  hurting  so  badly 
right  now.  And  it's  ironic  because  none  of 
them  have  ever  faced  even  a  single  minute  of 
foreign  competition  in  their  entire  lives. 
(Not  even  fair  foreign  competition!) 

We  have  local  pundits  telling  the  Big  Three 
how  to  compete  in  the  global  automobile 
market,  when  they  can't  even  compete  with 
the  paper  down  the  street.  They  rail  against 
protectionism  while  they  live  under  the  pro- 
tection of  a  JOA— the  ultimate  irony! 

The  standard  line  is  that  Japan's  protec- 
tionism hurts  Japan  more  than  us.  Tens  of 
thousands  of  people  in  this  city  and  this  in- 
dustry just  went  through  a  Christmas  season 
wondering  if  they'd  have  jobs  when  they 
came  back.  Most  of  them  are  still  wondering. 
Tell  them  the  Japanese  are  just  hurting 
themselves!  (And  tell  those  who've  already 
lost  their  jobs.) 

The  Japanese  and  their  Chrysanthemum 
Club  apologists  in  this  country  (I  call  them 
"economic  pacifists")  are  always  warning 
against  "quick  fixes."  As  a  result,  we  get  no 
fixes  at  all.  I've  got  news  for  them— it's  high 
time  for  some  quick  fixes,  and  they  should 
then  be  followed  by  more  permanent  repairs. 

Now,  I'm  getting  into  the  question  time,  so 
let  me  wrap  up. 

If  I  sound  a  little  hot  under  the  collar 
about  what  Japanese  trade  and  economic 
policies  are  doing  to  this  country  and  this 
city.  I  am.  Our  argument,  of  course,  is  with 
those  Japanese  policies,  not  the  Japanese 
people.  And  with  our  own  policies  that  have 
tolerated  those  Japanese  i>olicies.  Both  must 
be  changed  and  changed  fast  mainly  in  our 
own  self-interest,  but  in  the  long  run  for  the 
good  of  the  Japanese  as  well. 

I  warned  them  back  in  1985.  I  said  "you 
guys  are  protecting  the  wrong  market. 
You're  protecting  your  market  in  Japan 
when  you  should  be  protecting  your  market 
in  America." 

They  didn't  listen.  Forty  percent  of  every- 
thing Japan  ships  comes  here.  When  Amer- 
ican workers  are  out  of  a  job.  Japan's  cus- 
tomers are  out  of  a  job.  They  haven't  seemed 
to  catch  on  to  that  yet. 

In  their  own  self-interest,  the  Japanese 
have  to  truly  open  their  market,  back  off  on 
their  penetration  of  this  one,  and  reform 
their  whole  economic  structure  to  aligrn  it 
with  ours  and  that  of  the  rest  of  the  world. 

That  would  mean  some  severe  problems  for 
them.  Maybe  they  would  even  have  to  taste 
recession  for  the  first  time  •  *  *  deal  with 
unemployment  *  *  *  close  some  plants  *  *  * 
and  accept  some  of  the  responsibilities,  the 
pain  and  the  dislocation  that  comes  with  liv- 
ing in  a  global  economy. 

I  think  the  real  test  of  the  value  of  the 
^President's  trip  this  week  will  be  whether  or 
not  Japan  finally  accepts  some  of  those  re- 
alities and  responsibilities. 

Before  the  trip,  some  of  the  Japanese  press 
was  speculating  on  what  quote  "souvenirs" 
would  have  to  be  offered  to  placate  the 
Americans  this  time.  I  resented  reading  that. 
I  know  we've  been  soft  on  Japan  in  the  past, 
but  I  don't  think  we're  going  to  keep  selling 
our  economic  independence  for  a  few  beads 
and  trinkets.  And  I  don't  think  the  $400  mil- 
lion Japanese  lobby  in  this  country  is  going 
to  keep  American  resentment  in  check  much 
longer. 

I'm  optimistic  after  this  trip.  Naturally, 
I'll  wait  to  see  the  results,  and  I've  been  dis- 
appointed  before.   But  this  trip  was   more 


than  show.  I  know,  some  people  both  here 
and  in  Japan  said  that  Stempel.  Poling  and 
I  were  being  used.  We  were  called,  among 
other  things,  "window  dressing,"  "clowns." 
and  "potted  plants." 

Well.  I  can't  speak  for  anybody  else,  but  if 
I  can  help  convince  the  Japanese  that  Ameri- 
cans won't  tolerate  their  predatory,  mer- 
cantilistic  attack  on  this  industry  and  this 
market  any  longer,  then  I'll  be  glad  to  sit 
around  like  a  potted  plant  all  day  long. 

But  if  they  keep  pretending  they  don't  un- 
derstand the  rules  *  *  *  if  it  turns  out  that 
they  stiffed  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  sent  him  home  with  only  a  few 
"souvenirs." 


RICHARD  A.  LIDINSKY  RETIRES 
FROM  OVER  43  YEARS  OF  SERV- 
ICE IN  CITY  GOVERNMENT 


HON.  HELEN  DEUCH  BENTIEY 

OF  MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  28, 1992 

Mrs.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  January 
29,  1992,  I  will  have  the  distinct  honor  and 
pleasure  of  attending  a  retirement  dinner  for  a 
close  friend  and  long  time  associate,  Richard 
A.  Lidinsky. 

On  Decemtjer  24,  1991,  Richard  Lklinsky 
offrcially  retired  from  more  than  43  years  of 
devoted  servkie  to  Baltimore  City  government. 
Richard  tiegan  work  as  executive  seaetary  to 
the  mayor  in  1947  for  then  mayor  of  Baltinrore 
City,  Thomas  D'Alesandro,  Jr.  He  only  left  city 
government  for  3  short  years  from  1959  to 
1 962  when  he  served  as  administrative  assist- 
ant to  Congressman  Edward  A.  Garmatz.  In 
1962,  fie  returned  to  city  government  as  dep- 
uty comptroller  and  clerk  to  the  tx)ard  of  esti- 
mates and  served  in  that  position  until  his  re- 
tirement in  Decemlier  1991. 

To  invest  over  four  decades  of  one's  life  to 
one  partk:ular  employer  reflects  a  great  deal  of 
devotion  and  satisfaction  with  one's  place  in 
life.  Richard  has  served  under  eight  mayors 
and  was  well  known  for  his  loyalty  and  integ- 
rity. 

A  lifelong  resident  of  Baltimore,  Richard  al- 
ways lias  t>een  seen  as  a  permanent  fixture  in 
the  city.  Bom  in  Baltimore  in  1920,  he  grad- 
uated from  Baltimore  City  College  and  later 
from  University  of  Baltimore  Law  Sctrool.  Mar- 
ried for  46  years  to  the  former  Angela  Miller, 
Richard  is  the  proud  father  of  four  children.  He 
has  a  strong  sense  of  community  and  has  al- 
ways t)een  active  in  numerous  civic  and  conv 
munity  affairs. 

Without  a  doubt,  Richard  Lkjinsky  has  a 
great  wealth  of  character  and  spirit.  In  his 
case,  success  does  not  just  carry  a  profes- 
sional connotation. 

Not  only  has  Richard  demonstrated  a  great 
deal  of  commitment  and  dedication  to  his  work 
and  family,  but  he  has  also  given  of  his  time 
and  energy  as  a  memt>er  of  the  tx>ard  at  Bon 
Secours  Hospital  and  Mercy  Hospital.  In  addi- 
tion, he  was  former  president  of  the  Young 
Men's  Bohemian  Democratic  Club,  seventh 
ward,  Baltimore  City  and  was  active  In  Balti- 
more City  Retirement  Board  and  Baltimore 
City  Pension  Board  while  serving  as  comptrol- 
ler. He  is  active  in  charitable  causes  such  as 
Little  Sisters^of  the  Poor  and  fias  been  active 
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in  church  affairs  at  St.  Wenceslaus  Church, 
the  ethnk:  home  and  church  of  the  Czeclio- 
slovakian  community. 

Typical  of  his  character,  upon  his  retirement, 
Rk:hard  offered  to  work  as  an  unpaid  consult- 
ant to  the  city.  It  appears  that  Rk:hard's  dedi- 
catk)n  to  the  city  has  superseded  the  lure  of 
an  easy  retirement.  Since  his  retirement,  he 
has  worked  nearly  every  day  imparting  his 
knowledge  and  experience  in  service  to  Balti- 
more. 

While  it  does  not  reflect  our  usual  concept 
of  retirement,  Rk:hard  is  not  your  ordinary  per- 
son. His  hard  work  and  dedication  truly  is 
commendat)le.  A  strong  family  man,  active  in 
his  church  and  community,  Richard  LkJinsky 
personifies  the  American  dream  and  American 
work  ethk:. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  fellow  colleagues,  it  is  with 
utmost  respect  and  admiration  that  I  congratu- 
late Richard  Lidinsky  upon  his  retirement  from 
over  43  years  of  devoted  service  to  Baltimore 
City  government.  May  he  have  continued  suc- 
cess and  happiness  in  the  years  ahead. 


THE  150TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
MACE 


HON.  NANCT  PEOSI 

OF  CALIFORNU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  28, 1992 

Ms.  PELOSI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
join  my  colleagues  in  celetxating  the  150th  an- 
niversary of  the  historic  mace.  The  etx>ny  and 
silver  mace  used  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives is  one  of  our  most  cherished  symbols.  It 
is  the  symtxjl  of  autfiority  of  this  body  and  one 
of  the  okJest  and  most  important  symtwis  of 
our  Nation's  democracy. 

The  sesquicentenniai  anniversary  of  the 
mace  marks  a  historic  occasion  for  the  House 
of  Representatives.  It  also  mari<s  an  important 
occasion  for  my  family.  I  am  particulariy  proud 
to  t)e  a  Metrtoer  of  the  House  during  this 
150th  anniversary  of  this  silver  mace.  Fifty 
years  ago,  my  father,  Thomas  D'Alesandro, 
was  also  a  Member  of  this  House,  as  a  Rep- 
resentative from  Maryland.  I  appreciate  tfie 
majority  leader,  Mr.  Gephardt  acknowledging 
my  father  in  his  remarks.  When  I  was  sworn 
in  as  a  Metvber  of  Congress  in  1987  my  fa- 
ttier was  here  to  celetirate  this  honor.  To  me, 
the  mace  is  a  symbol  of  my  family's  continuing 
service,  as  well  as  this  institution's  continuity. 
In  becoming  a  Member  I  tiecame  a  colleague 
of  my  father's.  Each  of  us  who  serves  in  this 
bod^hares  the  privilege  of  calling  every  other 
Member  who  has  ever  served  here  our  col- 
league. The  mace  symtwlizes  this  line  of  col- 
leagues which  stretches  across  the  history  of 
our  Nation. 

I  am  proud  to  be  sen/ing  in  the  House 
today,  150  years  after  the  27th  Congress 
gathered  in  ttie  old  House  Chamber  to  use  the 
mace  for  the  very  first  time. 
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A  SALUTE  TO  THE  CUYAHOGA 
COUNTY  BAR  ASSOCIATION  AN- 
NUAL PUBLIC  SERVANTS  MERIT 
AWARD  RECIPIENTS 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

OFOfflO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  28,  1992 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  February  26, 
1992,  the  Cuyahoga  County  Bar  Associatk>n 
will  hiost  its  46th  Annual  Public  Servants  Merit 
Awards  luncheon.  The  event  recognizes  the 
exceptional  work  and  contritxjtk>n  of  selected 
county  court  system  employees  with  the  pres- 
entation of  the  Franklin  A.  Polk  Put)lic  Serv- 
ants Merit  Award. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  to  salute  the  Cuya- 
hoga County  Bar  Association  and  this  year's 
six  public  service  recipients.  I  also  am  pleased 
to  take  this  time  to  recognize  the  man  for 
wlx>m  these  awards  are  given.  For  40  years 
Franklin  Polk  chaired  ttie  Cuyahoga  County 
Bar  Association's  Annual  Putjik:  Servants 
Awards  luncheon  and  alttiough  Attorney  Polk 
passed  away  last  year,  he  will  always  be  re- 
memtwred  for  his  great  ksve  of  put}lk:  servants 
and  his  commitment  to  recognize  their  corv 
tributions. 

This  year's  honorees  are:  Donald  M. 
Corrigan;  Kenneth  Rudolph  Glenn;  M.  Rk;hard 
(Ddom;  Colin  Alfred  Sheehan;  Sharon  L 
Strek^h;  and  Raymond  L.  Knight  and  at  this 
time,  I  am  pleased  to  share  the  accomplish- 
ments of  tfiese  six  individuals  with  my  col- 
leagues. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Donaki  M.  Corrigan  serves  as 
deputy  clert<  for  the  Cuyahoga  County  Probate 
Court.  He  is  a  graduate  of  Lakewood  High 
School  and  received  a  B.A.  from  Cleveland 
State  University.  Mr.  Corrigan  also  served  in 
the  U.S.  Army  and  received  an  Honorat>le  Dis- 
cfiarge  in  1963.  He  has  been  empk>yed  as  a 
machine  operator,  sales  clerk,  and  tow  nrator 
inspector. 

Mr.  Corrigan  is  an  active  member  of  the 
DenrKKratk:  Party  and  has  assisted  in  election 
campaigns  of  judrcial  and  nonjudrcial  can- 
dkJates.  He  Is  also  a  memt)er  of  the  Cuyahoga 
County  Golf  Association  and  the  Ridgewood 
Men's  Golf  Assoclatk)n  and  is  ttie  past  presi- 
dent and  secretary  of  the  Cuyahoga  County 
Golf  Association.  In  his  spare  time,  tie  enjoys 
playing  golf  and  various  card  games. 

For  the  past  10  years,  Kenneth  Rudolph 
Glenn  has  served  as  deputy  chief  probatnn 
ofTicer  for  the  Cuyahoga  Adult  Probatk>n  De- 
partment. His  career  with  tfie  Court  of  Com- 
mon Pleas  spans  over  25  years.  Mr.  Glenn 
previously  served  as  a  social  worker  for  the 
State  of  Ohio  Department  of  Youth  Servkies 
arxj  he  played  professional  basketttall  for  the 
Hartem  Globetrotters. 

Mr.  Glenn  graduated  from  East  Technk^al 
High  School,  received  a  B.A.  degree  in  soci- 
ology from  Niagara  University  and  a  M.S.  in 
criminal  justice  administration  from  Mercyhurst 
College.  He  and  his  wife,  Betsey,  are  ttie  par- 
ents of  two  chiklren,  Kevin  Glenn  arxj  Andrew 
Kopf. 

In  1986,  Mr.  Glenn  was  appointed  to  the 
Ohio  Attorney  General  Victim's  Assist  Board 
and  is  the  past  president  of  the  Community 
Actksn  Against  Addk:tion.  He  is  also  a  member 
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Correctional  and  Court  Service  Associa- 

in  his  spare  time,  enjoys  traveling, 

and  painting. 

Rifchard  Odom  is  a  detention  officer  at 

Jiivsnile  Court.   His  work  for  the  court 

o^er  15  years  having  previously  served 

ai  isistant  supervisor  of  transportation,  fi- 

analyst,  activities  worker,  and  chikj 


wo  ker. 


grafluate  of  Shaker  Heights  High  School, 

will  receive  his  B.A.  in  sociokigy 

State  University  in  June  1992. 

his  wife,  Joanne,  are  the  proud  par- 

M.   Richard  Odom,   II.   Matthew   R. 

isa  Y.  Hanis,  Cheryl  L.  Hill,  and  Adri- 
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enjoys  playing  a  variety  of  sports, 

to  jazz,  playing  cards,  and  spending 

his  three  grandchikjren. 

Alfred  Sheehan  has  worked  as  a  su- 

at   the   Cleveland   Municipal   Court 

His  service  to  the  Cleveland  Mu- 

Jourt  spans  nearly  25  years,  having 

a  deputy  bailiff  prior  to  his  appoint- 

supervisor.  Mr.  Sheehan  is  a  grad- 

/Vest  High  School  and  has  received  a 

from  the  Cuyahoga  County  Sheriffs 

the  U.S.  Marshall's  Sen/ice.  and 

Peace  Officer  Training  CourKil.  He 

wife.  Joan,  are  the  parents  of  Colin 

^heehan    (deceased),    Kevin    Robert 

Colleen  Roberta  Sheehan,  and  Wil- 

Thimas  Sheehan. 

S  heehan  is  an  avid  sports  enthusiast 

ph'  sical  fitness  guru.  One  can  still  firxJ 

ing  baskett>all  arxj  volleyball,  swinv 

walking.   In  his  spare  tinne,   Mr. 

also   enjoys   cooking   and   interior 
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L.  Streich  has  spent  nearly  25  years 
at  the  Domestic  Relations  Court.  She 
Vhe  director  of  administrative  serv- 
the  court.  She  was  previously  em- 
with  Ridgewood  Country  Club  and 
siational  Bank. 

of  Cleveland,  Ms.  Streich  is  a  grad- 

Byzantine  Catholic  High  School.  She 

hustand,  George,  are  the  parents  of 

Jacob  Streich. 

S  Ireich  considers  herself  an  avid  Cleve- 

Brpwns  enthusiast  who  enjoys  playing 

spare  time  and  spending  time  with 

and  son. 

L.  Knight  is  the  supervisor  of  the 

departnient  at  the  county  clerk  of 

He  has  previously  worked  at  the  Alu- 

^0.  and  Apex  Manufacturing  Co. 

light  is  a  graduate  of  East  Technical 

Sdhool.  He  has  also  served  in  the  U.S. 

eceiving  an  honorable  discharge  in 

(luring  his  service  in  the  Army,  Mr. 

ijecame  a  boxing  champion. 

and  his  wife,  Joy,  are  the  parents 

L.  Knight,  Jr.,  Clerance  B.  Knight, 

l^ight,   Carol   Knight,   Patricia   Knight, 

ight,  and  Kenneth  Knight.  He  was  the 

>resident  of  the  okj  12th  Ward  Demo- 

and  in  his  spare  time,  he  enjoys  fish- 
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ing  and  gardening. 


S  3eaker,  It  is  a  special  honor  for  me  to 

he  salute  to  these  exemplary  public 

Employees  such  as  Mr.  Corrigan, 

,   Mr.   Odom,   Mr.   Sheehan,   Mrs. 

and  Mr.  Knight  make  the  system  work 
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for  all  of  the  resklents  of  the  Cleveland  metro- 
politan area. 

I  join  the  Cuyahoga  County  Bar  Association 
and  the  chairperson  of  the  annual  award 
luncheon,  Mercedes  Spotts,  in  paying  tribute 
to  the  1992  Public  Service  Award  recipients. 


HONORING  A  LIFE  OF  DEDICATION 
TO  INTERNATIONAL  SERVICE. 
DUMOND  PECK  HILL 


HON.  DANTI  B.  FASCELL 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  Jamiary  28, 1992 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  friend  of  mine 
and  former  chief  counsel  to  the  House  Corrv 
mittee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  Dumond  Peck  Hill, 
died  recently  and  I  woukj  like  to  honor  tfie 
memory  of  this  man  who  dedicated  much  of 
his  life  to  International  service. 

Although  Peck  Hill  left  a  position  in  Govern- 
ment many  years  ago.  he  continued  to  partk:i- 
pate  both  professionally  and  on  a  volunteer 
basis  in  people-to-people  programs  linking 
countries  and  their  leaders. 

One  organization  to  which  he  was  particu- 
larly close  was  the  Partners  of  the  Americas. 
Partners  recently  voted  to  have  its  Volunteer 
of  the  Year  Award — the  highest  recognition 
given  annually  to  Latin.  Caribbean,  and  U.S. 
citizens  wfx)  excel  in  volunteer  efforts— carry 
Dumond  Peck  Hill's  name  forever. 

Partners,  whk:h  was  very  important  to  Peck 
Hill,  is  the  private  sector  successor  to  the  Alli- 
arxje  For  Progress,  founded  by  the  Kennedy 
administration  to  link  U.S.  leaders  and  institu- 
tions with  their  counterparts  in  31  Latin  and 
Caribbean  countries. 

Last  year,  I  was  pleased  to  host  this  organi- 
zatkjn  when  it  celebrated  its  25th  anniversary 
in  the  hearing  room  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs.  Peck  Hill  served  as  the 
Partners  legal  counsel  for  20  of  those  25 
years  and  it  was  a  credit  to  him  that  the  orga- 
nization can  point  to  a  fine  record  of  growth 
and  management  in  its  many  programs. 

We  will  miss  Peck  Hill,  but  we  know  that  his 
many  contributions  to  international  servk^e  will 
live  on  in  the  work  he  did  for  organizations 
such  as  Partners  of  the  Americas. 

I  feel  honored  to  have  known  and  worked 
with  him. 


EXPLANATION  OF  REMOVAL  OF 
NAME  AS  COSPONSOR  OF  H.R.  1330 


HON.  RICHARD  H.  STAIilNGS 

OF  IDAHO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  28, 1992 
Mr.  STALLINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  re- 
moved my  name  as  a  cosponsor  of  H.R. 
1 330,  the  Comprehensive  Wetlands  Conserva- 
tion and  Management  Act  of  1991.  I  support 
many  of  the  provisions  In  the  bill,  such  as 
those  which  would  allow  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers to  delegate  wetlands  protection  to  the 
States,  and  those  which  would  require  conrv 
pensation  to  owners  of  wetlands  if  a  permit  for 
use  was  denied,  consistent  with  other  Federal 
takings. 
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However,  recent  fiekj  tests  using  the  legisla- 
tion's proposed  definition  show  that  60  to  85 
percent  of  the  remaining  wetlands  in  Idaho 
wouki  no  longer  be  classified  as  a  wetland.  In 
fact,  known  watertowl  production  areas  such 
as  the  Roswell  Slough  and  the  Centennial 
Marsh  woukJ  not  fit  the  new  definition.  Given 
this  new  information,  I  cannot  cosponsor  this 
legislation  as  it  is  currently  drafted. 

In  developing  the  definition  of  a  wetland  we 
should  be  focusing  our  efforts  on  balancing 
the  rights  of  small  businessmen  and  larxl- 
owners  against  the  unquestionable  value  of 
wetlands  to  the  ecosystem.  Unfortunately,  as 
with  so  many  important  issues  facing  our 
country,  politics  seem  to  be  getting  in  the  way 
of  developing  a  comprehensive  long-term  pol- 
icy. I  am  concerned  about  this,  and  I  appre- 
ciate tfie  many  Idahoans  who  have  taken  the 
time  to  express  their  opinions  and  concerns 
about  tfie  future  of  Federal  wetlands  policy. 

On  December  1 9,  the  four  Federal  agencies 
involved  in  the  1991  wetlands  identification 
manual  issued  proposed  rules,  beginning  the 
process  of  codifying  the  1 991  manual  into  for- 
rruil  agency  regulations.  I  do  not  support  the 
unscientific  and  art>itrary  regulatk>ns  that  are 
currently  Iseing  proposed  by  the  administra- 
tion. I  believe  we  need  a  single  wetlands  defi- 
nition that  is  scientifically  t)ased.  defensible 
and  measurable. 

In  an  effort  to  restore  science  to  the  wet- 
lands debate,  I  recently  voted  for  an  amend- 
ment whkih  would  have  required  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  to  cornluct  an  independ- 
ent review  of  the  science  and  methodology  of 
determinir>g  what  constitutes  a  wetlarxjs  area. 
While  this  amendment  failed  narrowly,  it  woukJ 
have  provided  significant  scientific 
underpinnings  for  the  development  of  a  wet- 
lands delineation  manual.  While  sonne  criticize 
the  delay  yet  anotlier  study  would  have 
caused,  I  believe  that  without  additional 
nonbiased  science  to  base  a  decision  on,  the 
politicizing  of  this  issue  coukj  put  a  legislative 
solution  at  least  a  year  down  the  road,  and 
possibly  more. 

Many  felt  we  reached  a  good  compromise 
on  wetlands  when  we  drafted  the 
swampbuster  provisions  in  the  1985  farm  bill. 
The  established  procedures  for  implementing 
swampbuster  were  specifically  designed  to 
apply  to  wetlands  on  agrk:ultural  lands,  and 
were  accepted  wkjely  by  farmers,  conserva- 
tionists, the  administration,  and  Congress.  I 
supported  this  effort,  and  am  very  dis- 
appointed by  the  administration's  decision  to 
change  the  regulations  on  this  program.  In 
contacts  with  Idaho  farmers,  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Service,  the  Idaho  Department  of 
Fish  and  Game,  and  others  in  our  State,  there 
is  strong  agreement  that  this  program  has 
t)een  successful  and  generated  very  little  corv 
troversy. 

Last  year  I  supported  funding  for  the  water 
quality  incentives  and  wetlands  reserve  pro- 
grams. I  t^elieve  these  programs  and  others 
like  them  will  help  America's  farmers  make 
significant  strides  toward  resource  conserva- 
tion during  the  next  decade.  The  alternative 
could  tie  a  regulatory  approach  whk:h  would 
be  difficult  to  understand  and  possibly  counter- 
productive for  both  America's  farmers  and  the 
environment. 

Idaho,  like  other  arid  Western  States,  has 
already  lost  the  majority  of  its  historic  wet- 
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lands.  Yet  they  provide  significant  benefits  to 
the  people  and  economy  of  this  State.  Wet- 
lands in  Idaho  reduce  runoff  siltation  and  pol- 
lutk)n  into  our  waterways  by  hoMIng  back 
floodwater.  They  help  in  holding  water  from 
snow  melt,  whch  provkjes  groundwater  re- 
charge benefits  for  fish.  wikJIife,  native  vegeta- 
tk>n,  and  farming. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  remain  optimistk:  that  we  can 
work  togetfier  to  reach  a  sensible  framework 
to  identify  and  delineate  wetlands  in  this  coun- 
try. The  1985  farm  bill  shows  that  it  is  pos- 
sible. 


THE  TWISTED  POLITICS  OF  TRADE 


HON.  MICHAEL  G.  OXLEY 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  28, 1992 

Mr.  OXLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  to  my 
colleagues  the  following  article,  "The  Twisted 
Politics  of  Trade."  Authored  by  Rotjert  J.  Sam- 
uelson,  the  piece  gives,  in  my  view,  an  accu- 
rate analysis  of  the  trade  issue. 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  Jan.  22,  1992] 

The  Twisted  Politics  of  Trade 

(By  Robert  J.  Samuelson) 

Politics  and  economics  have  rarely  been  so 
much  at  odds  as  they  are  now  on  trade.  Ev- 
eryone's preaching  economic  nationalism. 
"America  First."  says  Pat  Buchanan.  "Jobs, 
jobs,  jobs."  said  President  Bush  of  his  recent 
trip  to  Japan.  We  must  guard  "our  goal"  (a 
hockey  analogy),  warns  Sen.  Bob  Kerrey.  If 
we  practice  what  these  guys  preach,  we  may 
ultimately  harm  our  economy's  strongest 
sector;  exports. 

Contrary  to  popular  belief,  America  is  not 
an  export  weakling.  Since  1985,  our  exports 
have  nearly  doubled  from  $219  billion  to  an 
estimated  S422  billion  in  1991.  (December  fig- 
ures aren't  yet  In.)  We  may  now  be  the 
world's  largest  exporter.  In  1990,  Germany 
was  top  with  12.1  percent  of  the  global  total. 
We  were  second  (11.6  percent),  and  Japan  was 
third  (8.5  percent).  However,  our  exports  rose 
in  1991,  and  Germany's  fell.  We  shouldn't 
now  give  other  countries  an  excuse  to  block 
our  exports  by  embracing  protectionism  or 
"managed  trade." 

Our  politicians  are  doing  just  that.  Presi- 
dent Bush  mouths  the  rehetroic  of  fair  trade 
and  drifts  toward  managed  trade.  In  Tokyo, 
he  correctly  pushed  Japan  to  change  prac- 
tices that  discriminate  against  Imports.  For 
example,  Japan  imports  only  4  percent  of  its 
paper  even  though  it  is  a  high-cost  producer. 
But  Bush  went  too  far  in  seeking  special 
trade  deals  for  U.S.  Industry.  Pressuring 
Japan  to  buy  20.000  U.S.  cars  or  JIO  billion  of 
auto  parts  is  managed  trade  that  could  eas- 
ily backfire. 

To  see  why,  consider  a  more  extreme 
scheme  backed  by  House  Majority  Leader 
Richard  Gephardt.  He  proposes  legislation 
that  would  require  Japan  to  eliminate  its 
trade  surplus  with  the  United  Sates  over  five 
years.  Otherwise,  we  would  impose  sharp 
cuts  in  Japanese  car  imports. 

Great.  The  United  States  now  has  an  esti- 
mated $17  billion  trade  surplus  with  the  Eu- 
ropean Community.  Does  Gephardt  naively 
think  that  the  Europeans  wouldn't  demand 
the  same  of  us?  Of  course  they  would.  World 
trade  cannot  flourish  on  the  basis  of  man- 
dated trade  balances  between  individual 
countries.  Trade  prompts  countries  to  spe- 
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ciallze  In  what  they  do  best.  In  turn,  spe- 
cialization makes  it  hard  to  balance  the 
trade  Ijetween  two  countries.  Suppose  Coun- 
try A  sells  gizmos  to  Country  B  and  buys 
widgets  from  Country  C.  Even  if  its  total 
trade  is  balanced,  it  may  have  a  surplus  with 
Country  B  and  a  deficit  with  Country  C. 

What  Gephardt  endorses  is  pure  protec- 
tionism. If  adopted,  it  would  reduce  trade 
and  everyone's  economic  growth.  Managed 
trade  Involves  similar,  through  subtler,  dan- 
gers. It  would  set  trade  goals  in  individual 
industries  by  diplomacy.  We  delude  ourselves 
if  we  think  we  could  perpetually  extract  con- 
cessions from  other  countries  without  giving 
anything  in  return.  Sooner  or  later,  we 
would  face  pressures  to  limit  our  exports  In 
exchange  for  other  countries'  limits.  This  is 
senseless  policy  of  penalizing  our  strong  In- 
dustries and  rewarding  our  weak  industries. 

But  the  popular  appeal  of  these  approaches 
is  increasing,  because  many  Americans  be- 
lieve two  myths.  The  first  is  that  our  trade 
deficit  has  contributed  to  the  recession  and 
weak  economy.  Quite  the  opposite:  sharp  de- 
clines in  the  deficit  (from  a  peak  of  $152  bil- 
lion in  1987  to  $102  billion  in  1990  to  about  $65 
billion  in  1991)  have  been  a  stimulus  to  the 
economy.  Unfortunately,  it  hasn't  been 
enough  to  offset  fully  the  drag  of  lackluster 
consumer  spending. 

The  second  myth  is  that  the  United  States 
is  fundamentally  "uncompetitive."  Not  so. 
In  the  19608,  two  things  happened.  First,  in- 
tense foreign  competition  forced  U.S.  compa- 
nies to  become  more  efficient.  Manufactur- 
ing productivity  rose  at  a  3.5  percent  annual 
rate:  the  best  gains  since  the  early  1950s. 
Second,  the  dollar's  exchange  rate  declined 
sharply  from  its  artificially  high  levels  of 
the  early  1960s.  These  changes  have  made 
many  U.S.  industries  low-cost  producers. 

Their  health  Is  obscured  by  the  troubles  of 
the  American  auto  industry.  Its  Immediate 
problems  stem  mostly  from  the  weak  econ- 
omy and  poor  sales.  But  the  Big  Three  would 
like  to  cure  their  slump  by  forcing— through 
legislation  or  a  diplomatic  deal — Japanese 
carmakers  to  cut  U.S.  sales.  Other  manufac- 
turers are  worried  they'll  suffer  from  this 
protectionism.  Listen  to  what  Dexter 
Baker— head  of  the  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers  and  chief  executive  of  a 
chemical  company— said  recently  at  a  press 
conference.  In  effect,  he  told  the  automakers 
to  get  lost. 

Q.  Congress  is  considering  a  variety  of  leg- 
islation, particularly  in  the  field  of  auto  im- 
ports. Are  you  going  to  oppose  [these  bills]? 

A.  You  bet. 

Q.  That's  bad  for  the  rest  of  American 
manufacturing? 

A.  Absolutely.  Absolutely. 

Q.  And  you  will  be  arguing  with  the  Big 
Three  automakers  and  others? 

A.  Well,  they're  Important  members  of  our 
organization,  but  we  don't  think  protection- 
ism is  the  way  to  go. 

With  luck,  our  trade  deficit  could  dis- 
appear by  1995,  argues  Stephen  Cooney  of  the 
NAM.  We  should  be  working  urgently  to  ex- 
pand free  trade,  because  we  are  In  a  great  po- 
sition to  benefit.  Instead  of  begging  for  spe- 
cial treatment.  President  Bush  should  have 
pushed  Japan  to  make  concessions  In  global 
trade  negotiations  (the  Uruguay  Round).  Un- 
fortunately, he  merely  gave  lip  service  to  the 
trade  talks.  These  may  fail,  because  both  Eu- 
rope and  Japan  are  clinging  to  protectionism 
for  farm  products. 

All  Americans  favor  America  first.  But  a 
slogan  is  not  a  policy.  An  open  trading  sys- 
tem serves  our  interests.  In  the  1980s,  the 
U.S.    economy    was    powered   heavily   by   a 
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consumer  buying  boom,  which  was  one  rea- 
son for  our  huge  imports.  Now,  consumer 
spending  has  slowed.  Exports  and  related  in- 
vestments are  engines  of  growth.  If  protec- 
tionism rhetoric  inspires  protectionism  poli- 
cies, Americans  will  be  among  the  flrst  vic- 
tims. 


HONORING         MR.  YOSHIO         C. 

NAKAMURA  ON  THE  OCCASION 
OF  HIS  RETIREMENT  FROM  RIO 
HONDO  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE 


HON.  ESUBAN  EDWARD  TORRES 

OF  californu 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Tuesday.  January  28. 1992 

Mr.  TORRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
recognize  a  special  indlvkjual,  Mr.  Yoshk)  C. 
Nakamura.  Mr.  Nakamura  is  retiring  from  pub- 
lic service  work  after  29  years  of  employment 
at  Rio  Hondo  Community  College,  arid  will  t>e 
honored  at  a  special  retirenient  dinner  on  Jarv 
uary  29,  1992. 

Mr.  Nakamura  received  his  bachelor  of  fir>e 
arts  and  master  of  fine  arts  degrees  from  tfie 
University  of  Southern  California.  He  has  stud- 
ied at  Stanford  University,  UCLA,  UC  River- 
side, Whittier  College,  and  the  Otis  Art  Insti- 
tute. 

Mr.  Nakamura  began  his  career  as  a  teach- 
er with  the  Whittier  School  District  In  1 963  he 
joined  the  staff  of  Rio  HorxJo  College  as  a  pro- 
fessor of  art  and  served  in  that  capacity  until 
1973.  He  served  as  dean  of  community  sen/- 
rces  from  1973-1983;  dean  of  community  and 
student  services  from  1983-1985;  vice  presi- 
dent of  community  and  student  services  from 
1985-1991,  and  vce  presklent  of  community 
service  and  institutk>nal  development  from 
1990  to  present. 

As  a  staff  sergeant  in  the  United  States 
Army,  442d  Regimental  (Dombat  TeanVJapa- 
nese-American  Unit,  he  was  decorated  with 
the  Bronze  Star,  PreskJential  Unit  Citation  with 
oak  leaf  cluster,  arxj  European  Theater  Rib- 
bon with  three  battle  stars. 

He  has  put)lished  numerous  articles  on  ^ 
variety   of   subjects,    ranging   from   teaching'^ 
guides  for  use  at  all  levels  of  educational  serv- 
k^s,  to  a  "flow  to  manual"  for  helping  commu- 
nity college  trustees  utilize  community  serv- 
k:es. 

During  my  tenure  in  Congress.  Mr. 
Nakamura  has  been  instrumental  in  assisting 
me  with  the  preparation  of  my  annual  busi- 
ness expo  conference.  He  has  dedk:ated 
countless  hours  to  working  on  my  business 
expos  and  his  personal  touch  has  been  appre- 
ciated by  the  tfrausands  of  indivkjuals  who 
have  attended  throughout  the  years.  Indeed, 
because  of  Mr.  Nakamura's  eff(xts,  my  txisi- 
ness  expos  have  always  been  resounding 
successes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  January  29,  1992,  adminis- 
trators, former  students,  civil  leaders  and  dear 
friends  will  t>e  gathered  to  honor  Mr.  Yoshio 
Nakamura  for  his  tremendous  and  unselfish 
contritxjtions  to  ttie  field  of  education  arxJ  to 
our  community.  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me 
in  saluting  this  exceptk)nal  man  for  his  out- 
standing record  of  educational  sennce  to  ihe 
young  people  of  my  district  and  the  State  of 
California. 
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K|lY  PARDEE,  DADE  SUPER 
TEACHER 


ION.  HEANA  R0S4IHTTNEN 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  *E  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


and 


rer 


Tuesday.  January  23. 1992 

^OS-LEHTINEN.   Mr.  Speaker,  every 

jistrict  has  ttiose  teachers  who  stand 

Ms.   Kay  Pardee  is  one  of  those 

Her  devotion  to  her  students  speaks 

She  presently  devotes   herself  to 

the  third  grade  at  Pinecrest  Elenr>en- 

Sclool.  The  Miami  Herald  recently  recog- 

as  one  of  Dade  County's  super 

in  a  recent  article  by  staff  writer,  Jon 

That  article  follows: 

'ardee  wants  her  students  to  love 
as  much  as  she  loves  teaching.  And 
lot. 
43,  has  been  working  at  Pinecrest 
for  almost  23  years,  yet  every 
new  adventure.  She  Is  filled  with 
designed  to  make  learning  fun  while  at 
time  pushing  her  kids  to  their  aca- 
Imlts. 
classroom   Is  a  magic   place."   said 
boes,   principal   Bonnie   Wheatley. 
a  premier  teacher  who  has  retained 
enthusiasm    and    interest.    There's    no 
as  far  as  she  Is  concerned." 

doing    this,"    said    Pardee,    who 

third  grade.  "It's  the  only  job  where 

a  dally  payoff  watching  the  faces  of 

stiidents.  It's  never  the  same,  there  are 
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makes  sure  of  that.  Monday,  she 

math  class  a  break  fi-om  the  routine 

them  play  the  card  game  "War"— 

twist.  Each  student  drew  two  cards. 

nfiltlplled  their  face  values.  The  kid 

highest  total  got  to  keep  the  cards. 

Whecfthe  class  read  the  book  that  inspired 

show  Little  House  on  the  Prairie, 

m^de  models  of  the  house  and  churned 

butter.  When  they  study  anatomy. 

life-size  paper  bodies  to  work 


bids: 


»  id 


1  love  it. 
nice  and  she  makes  things  interest- 
David  Thornton.  8.  "When  we  did 
we  made  boxes  with  drawings 
I  utside  and  a  clue  on  the  Inside.  Then 
everybc  dy  had  to  guess  what  book  we  read. 
It's  fun 

For 
ICMM 


d  sclpline,  Pardee  uses  buttons  labeled 
t  )r  "I  Can  Manage  Myself."  When  kids 
mlsbehi  ,ve.  they  lose  the  buttons.  If  they 
tltm  all  week  or  all  term,  they  get  re- 
stickers  or  boxes  of  raisins. 
ttia)i  it  makes  them  responsible  for 
behavior."  Pardee  said.  "I  want  to 
build  their  own  self-esteem  and 
know  they  can  decide  how  well  they 
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th  sm 


keep 
wards 

"I 
their 
help 
let  thei  1 
can  do. 

Stud^t  Elke  Van  Breemen.  9.  has  never 
lost  hei  ICMM  button.  That's  because  she  en- 
joys hei  class  and  her  teacher. 

"She"  I  very  kind  and  she  always  helps 
you."  I  Ike  said.  "She  makes  you  do  a  lot  of 
work,  tfit  in  a  nice  way.  She  never  shouts  at 


has  had  a  lot  of  time  to  develop  her 

style.  Bom  in  Upland,  Calif.,  she 

■o  Miami  when  she  was  4.  As  a  child. 

to  play  teacher  with  her  sisters. 

to  giving  them  homework.  By  the 

was  a  senior  at  Coral  Gables  High. 

was  sure  she  wanted  to  be  a  teacher. 

a  bachelor's  degree  In  education  at 

of  Miami,  then  got  a  master's 
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In  reading  there.  She  started  at  Pinecrest. 
10250  SW  57th  Ave..  In  1969  and— except  for  a 
two-year  stint  as  a  reading  specialist— has 
been  there  ever  since. 

She  has  seen  a  lot  of  students  during  the 
past  two  decades-,,  and  fiometimes  the  biggest 
thrill  Is  seeing  them  again. 

"I  had  a  former  student  come  in  one  time 
and  tell  me  she  was  starting  to  intern  as  a 
teacher."  Pardee  said.  "Then  she  said:  'It's 
because  of  you  that  I  decided  to  go  into 
teaching.'  You  can't  get  much  more  of  a  re- 
ward than  that." 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  commend  Kay  Pardee  for  her 
contribution  to  teaching  in  south  Florida.  She 
is  a  model  educator.  I  commend  the  leader- 
ship of  principal  Bonnie  M.  Wheatley  and  vice 
principal  Lamonte  Haynes  for  making 
Pinecrest  Elementary  School  a  place  where 
teachers  like  Kay  Pardee  can  thrive. 


January  28,  1992 


January  28,  1992 


A  THOUGHTFUL  SUGGESTION  FOR 
CONGRESSIONAL  REFORM 


HON.  WM.  S.  BR00MF1ELD 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  28. 1992 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
recess  I  spent  some  time  with  an  okj  friend 
and  colleague.  Chuck  Chamberiain,  a  fellow 
Mk:higander  and  former  member  of  the 
House. 

Chuck  mentioned  an  article  he  had  seen, 
written  by  Norman  Omstein,  a  resident  scholar 
at  the  American  Enterprise  Institute.  The  arti- 
cle put  forth  wtiat  I  feel  is  a  fine  klea  for  re- 
forming one  area  of  congressional  rules,  and 
a  very  controversial  area  at  that. 

Mr.  Omstein's  suggestion  is  to  change  the 
ethics  committees  of  txith  Houses  of  Cor>gress 
'1o  consist  of  former  members  and  staff,  ap- 
pointed by  leaders  for  fixed  terms." 

This  suggestkjn  has  at  least  two  virtues: 
One,  by  appointing  "outsiders"  it  eliminates  a 
conflict,  or  at  least  a  perceived  conflict  of  inter- 
est in  the  deliberations  of  the  Ethics  Commit- 
tees: two,  by  appointing  those  who  have 
served  in  Congress,  Members  who  are  called 
before  the  Ethics  Committees  can  be  assured 
that  their  cases  are  being  heard  by  people 
wtK}  have  more  than  a  superficial  understand- 
ing of  thieir  plight. 

Service  on  the  Ethk:s  Committees  is  per- 
haps one  of  the  most  difficult  assignments  a 
Member  can  have.  I  am  sure  tfiat  the  many 
fine  Memt}ers  who  are  currently  sen/ing  on 
these  committees  would  welcome  this  change. 

As  Mr.  Omstein  puts  it: 

The  lawmakers  who  now  serve  on  the  eth- 
ics panels— including  some  of  the  best,  most 
honorable  and  most  conscientious  we  have- 
would  be  freed  from  that  thankless  and  oner- 
ous task  and  able  to  spend  much  more  time 
on  productive  policy  pursuits. 

There  are  many  thoughtful  and  civic-minded 
former  members  who  would  like  a  chance  to 
serve  their  Nation  once  again. 

I  believe  this  suggestion  merits  serious  con- 
sideration by  my  colleagues  and  ask  that  the 
column  by  Norman  Ornstein  be  reprinted  in 
the  Record. 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  Nov.  28,  1991] 

Let  Former  Congressmen  Judge 

(By  Norman  Ornstein) 

The  Senate  Ethics  Committee's  reprimand 

of  Senator  Alan  Cranston  puts  a  painful  and 


rather  bizarre  end  to  the  saga  of  the  Keating 
Five.  But  it  does  not  end  the  dilemma  the 
Senate — and  the  House— face  while  dealing 
with  investigation  and  punishment  of  viola- 
tions of  congressional  ethics.  No  matter 
what  they  do,  they  get  criticized  and  vilified. 
The  verdicts  are  either  too  easy,  reflecting 
the  desire  of  members  to  protect  their  own, 
no  matter  how  egregious  the  conduct,  or  too 
tough,  reflecting  partisan,  personality  or 
ideological  motives  to  "get"  the  miscreant. 

We  have  had  more  than  our  share  of  highly 
publicized  examples  in  the  past  few  years, 
from  Gus  Savage.  Jim  Bates,  "Buz"  Lukens 
and  Speaker  Jim  Wright  in  the  House  to  the 
Keating  Five  and  Sens.  Durenberger  and 
D'Amato  in  the  Senate.  Currently,  we  have 
the  Investigations  into  leaks  in  the  Senate, 
and  the  sergeant-at-arms  bank  in  the  House. 
We  don't  know  what  will  come  next,  but 
most  assuredly  something,  and  someone,  will 
emerge  before  long.  E^ch  time,  the  House  or 
Senate  Ethics  Committee,  or  a  related  des- 
ignated group,  investigates  and  deliberates, 
surrounded  by  an  atmosphere  of  suspicion 
and  skepticism.  No  wonder  finding  members 
to  serve  on  the  ethics  panels  is  about  as  easy 
as  recruiting  vacationers  to  Beirut. 

The  problem  starts  with  the  fact  that  the 
congressional  ethics  committees  have  a 
built-in  conflict  of  Interest.  When  colleagues 
Investigate,  judge,  prosecute  and  punish  each 
other,  there  will  always  be  suspicion  about 
their  actions.  The  judges,  after  all.  are  peers 
and  friends  (or  rivals)  of  the  judged.  They  are 
together  with  them  dally,  often  on  an  inti- 
mate basis  and  in  an  interdependent  fashion. 
The  outcomes  of  their  actions  do  more  than 
affect  the  accused:  They  can  shape  the 
judges'  own  careers  and  policy  or  political 
preferences.  That  inherent  conflict  is  pre- 
cisely why  Congress  passed  the  "Special 
Prosecutor"  law  for  the  executive  branch— to 
avoid  the  taint  that  would  come  from  execu- 
tive officials  investigating  allegations  of 
wrongdoing  by  one  of  their  own. 

In  particularly  touchy  and  controversial 
situations,  the  two  congressional  ethics  com- 
mittees have  tried  to  resolve  this  ethics  di- 
lemma by  taking  on  an  independent  inves- 
tigator, like  Richard  Phelan  in  the  Jim 
Wright  case  and  Robert  Bennett  for  the 
Keating  Five.  That  has  not  worked  well.  Spe- 
cial counsels  may  have  ambitions  and  politi- 
cal motives  of  their  own,  as  Phelan  dem- 
onstrated, or  may  find,  as  Bennett  did,  that 
their  work  does  not  prevent  the  ethics  com- 
mittees from  dividing  politically  or  being  ac- 
cused of  the  same  old  conflicts  of  interests. 

The  solution  for  Congress  is  not  to  create 
special  prosecutors  for  itself;  that  would  not 
be  appropriate  under  the  Constitution,  which 
gives  Congress,  In  Article  I,  Section  V,  the 
responsibility  to  police  the  conduct  of  Its 
own.  Neither  would  It  be  suitable  to  create 
ethics  committees  consisting  of  those  who 
are  removed  from  Congress  and  who  do  not 
understand  the  nature  and  working  of  an  in- 
herently political  body. 

There  is  a  way  out.  however,  that  strikes 
the  right  balance:  Change  the  Senate  and 
House  ethics  committees  to  consist  of 
former  members  (and  staff)  appointed  by 
leaders  for  fixed  terms.  Former  lawmakers 
understand  Congress  ana  Its  members  but 
are  removed  from  the  conflict  of  interest 
that  comes  with  judging  one's  contemporary 
colleagues. 

Many  former  members,  to  X>e  sure^  have 
their  own  conflicts  of  Interest,  including 
those  who  lobby  Congress  or  otherwise  do 
business  directly  with  it.  But  we  have  avail- 
able loads  of  others.  Including  some  of  the 
most  Impressive  and  experienced  citizens  in 


the  country,  who  run  businesses,  practice 
law,  write,  teach  or  engage  in  other  produc- 
tive pursuits.  Who  among  us  could  exceed 
the  integrity,  patriotism,  sensitivity  and 
credibility  of  people  like  Edmund  Muskie. 
Howard  Baker.  James  Pearson  and  Charles 
McC.  Matbias  from  the  Senate,  or  Barber 
Conable,  John  Y.  McCollister.  Bill  Brodhead 
and  John  Brademas  from  the  House?  There 
are  dozens  of  others  who  would  be  just  as  ap- 
propriate. The  same  is  true  of  high-quality 
former  memljcrs  of  the  staff;  the  ethics  com- 
mittees also  have  responsibility  for 
overseeing  and  policing  the  conduct  of  staff- 
ers. 

If  we  have  ethics  panels  made  up  of  former 
legislators  and  staffers,  they  could  consider 
any  charges  or  complaints  of  wrongdoing  or 
misconduct  by  lawmakers  or  employees,  in- 
vestigating and  adjudicating  them,  then 
making  recommendations  to  the  appropriate 
house  of  Congress  for  the  final  judgment  it  is 
required  to  make  under  the  Constitution. 

Lawmakers  wouldn't  have  to  worry  about 
losing  control;  it  would  be  their  most  re- 
spected and  esteemed  former  colleagues,  free 
from  their  own  political  ambitions  or  self-in- 
terest, making  judgments.  Outsiders  might 
criticize  their  verdicts  but  could  not  make 
any  charges  stick  that  it  was  the  foxes 
guarding  the  chicken  coops  (or  the  chickens 
Judging  the  foxes).  The  lawmakers  who  now 
serve  on  the  ethics  panels— including  some  of 
the  best,  most  honorable  and  most  conscien- 
tious we  have — would  be  freed  from  that 
thankless  and  onerous  task  and  able  to  spend 
much  more  time  on  productive  policy  pur- 
suits. And  at  least  one  area  where  Congress 
is  regularly  pilloried  could  be  removed  from 
the  list. 


THE  POWERFUL  WORDS  OF 
SAMUEL  J.  LEFRAK 


HON.  SUPHEN  J.  SOLARZ 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  28. 1992 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
pay  tribute  to  a  friend,  a  proud  New  Yorker,  a 
distinguished  leader  of  the  business  commu- 
nity, and  a  dedicated  publk:  servant.  Dr.  Sanrv 
uel  J.  LeFrak. 

Dr.  LeFrak  is  chairman  of  the  LeFrak  Orga- 
nization, one  of  the  workj's  leading  building 
firms.  In  New  Yori(,  such  landmari(s  as  LeFrak 
City,  Battery  Parte  City,  and  Kings  Bay  Hous- 
ing stand  as  monuments  to  his  professional 
success.  Yet  his  contributions  to  our  city  and 
our  Nation  extend  far  beyond  his  corporate 
endeavors. 

Dr.  LeFrak  is  a  leading  advocate  for  the 
homeless.  He  is  also  the  sponsor  of  a  scholar- 
ship program  that  sends  gifted  New  York  chil- 
dren to  participate  in  the  yeariy  American 
Academy  of  Achievement  Program  whk:h 
brings  talented  youngsters  together  with 
prominent  Americans.  At  last  year's  academy 
meeting,  Dr.  LeFrak  was  given  the  honor  of 
presenting  the  keynote  address  at  the  United 
Nations.  His  speech,  while  directed  at  the  500 
high  school  honorees  in  ttie  audience,  has  a 
powerful  message  for  all  of  us.  I  commend  Dr. 
LeFrak's  words  to  my  colleagues. 
Accepting  the  Challenge  of  a  Chanoino 

WORLD 

(By  Samuel  J.  LeFrak) 
Ladies      and      gentlemen,      distinguished 
guests. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Cicero  once  said:  "I  approve  of  a  youth  who 
has  something  of  the  old  man  in  him.  ***  as 
I  approve  of  the  old  man  who  has  something 
of  the  youth  in  him.  He  who  follows  this  rule 
may  be  old  in  l>ody  but  can  never  be  old  in 
mind." 

Welcome  and  congratulations  to  all  of  you 
honorees  and  over-achievers  here  today:  past 
and  present  ***  young  and  old  ***  in  mind 
and  l)ody. 

You  deserve  the  world's  applause  and  rec- 
ognition for  what  you  have  achieved  and  for 
what  you  will  be  achieving. 

The  hallowed  halls  of  this  great  building 
are  most  appropriate  for  today's  meeting  be- 
cause this  is  a  sacred  place.  Alone  among  the 
Institutions  of  international  politics,  the 
United  Nations  is  the  preeminent  forum 
where  words— not  guns— are  the  weapons  of 
choice  for  settling  disputes  and  avoiding 
war. 

One  of  the  greatest  strengths  of  our  democ- 
racy is  that  we  can,  on  occasion,  act  like  a 
community.  We  can  become  a  group,  sharing 
its  strengths  to  overcome  our  weakness,  a 
group  accepting  diversity  as  a  precious 
source  of  creativity  and  using  conformity  as 
a  ladder  for  communication.  It  is  always  re- 
assuring to  have  a  visible  manifestation  of 
this  idealistic  concept.  Thus,  I  predict  that 
we  are  on  the  threshold  of  the  Golden  Age  of 
the  United  Nations. 

Indeed,  all  of  us  here  today  who  experi- 
enced the  glory  and  victory  of  Operation 
Desert  Storm  also  witnessed  the  global  co- 
operation which  brought  about  the  downfall 
of  an  aggressor  state. 

Through  rapid  communications,  high  tech- 
nology, and  reason,  a  relentless  and  imme- 
diate focus  on  Saddam  Hussein's  madness 
rallied  the  world  ttehind  the  United  States 
and  leaders  like  President  George  Bush  and 
U.N.  Ambassador  Thomas  Pickering. 

Truly,  the  "Gloljal  Village"  is  a  reality; 
and  the  microcosm  of  this  volatile  reality  is 
here  at  the  United  Nations.  We  are  one 
world!  One  people! 

It  was  for  just  such  purposes  that  this  com- 
plex of  buildings  and  its  altruistic  doctrines 
were  created  forty  years  ago:  to  study, 
evaluate,  and  respond  quickly  to  world  strife 
with  practical  solutions. 

Today,  as  we  approach  the  2l8t  century, 
the  scope  of  changes  taking  place  compels  us 
to  resolve  international  issues  at  an  even 
faster  pace  than  before. 

Instant  TV  replay  of  shattering  events  like 
Tienamln  Square  and  the  Kurdish  disaster 
are  immediate  reflections  of  global  problems 
that  must  be  solved  at  once. 

My  remarks  today,  therefore,  will  be  ad- 
dressed to  you:  the  next  generation  of  young, 
bold  leaders  who  must  yet  confront  and  un- 
ravel the  monumental  conflicts  that  have 
plagued  mankind  throughout  the  modern  era 
***  a  generation  that  must  reshape  the  fu- 
ture of  the  world  as  we  enter  a  new  millen- 
nium. 

And  I  must  say  that  I  am  happy  to  he  here 
to  speak  to  such  an  outstanding  group  of 
overachievers. 

For  you  are  not  a  lost  generation!  Or  a  si- 
lent generation!  Or  an  indifferent  genera- 
tion! You  are  a  concerned  and  committed 
generation.  And  I,  for  one,  believe  adult 
America  should  be  proud  and  thankful  that 
you,  young  America — youthful  America — is 
concerned  for  our  country,  dedicated  to  gen- 
uine understanding  of  world  problems  and 
fearless  in  your  determination  to  be  a  part  of 
the  solutions  we  seek. 

Never  before  has  youth  been  so  informed, 
assertive,  articulate  and  well  educated.  Po- 
etry and  art,  philosophy  and  science,  reli- 
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gion,  politics,  economics,  and  the  environ- 
ment will  be  affected  by  you.  It  is  you  who 
must  eventually  cure  cancer,  homelessness, 
AIDS,  and  the  common  cold,  lay  out  blight- 
proof  and  smog-free  cities,  enrich  the  under- 
developed world,  and  write  "the  end"  to  pov- 
erty and  war. 

As  we  stand  on  the  threshold  of  the  Twen- 
ty-first Century,  our  ability  to  survive  and 
flourish  as  a  civilization  will  depend  upon 
your  enthusiasm,  creativity  and  hard  work. 
For  you  are  the  future  explorers,  scientists, 
artists,  inventors,  and  innovators  who  must 
change  the  way  we  live.  Many  of  you  some- 
day may  even  return  here  to  the  United  Na- 
tions to  represent  our  erreat  country  as  its 
diplomats  and  world  statesmen. 

For  it  is  your  generation  that  will  be 
called  upon  to  correct  the  effects  of  this  vast 
explosion  of  technology,  rapid  communica- 
tion, and  knowledge  ***  to  satisfy  our  grow- 
ing needs  for  education,  health,  culture,  and 
Improved  living  conditions.  Your  mission, 
therefore,  is  to  accept  the  challenge  of  a 
swiftly  changing  world. 

No  other  generation  of  Americans  has  ever 
had  so  great  an  opportunity  and  so  great  a 
responsibility. 

Chekhov  said  we  live  today  to  Improve  to- 
morrow. Albert  Einstein  summed  up  the 
challenge.  He  said  the  most  incomprehen- 
sible thing  about  the  world  is  that  it  is  com- 
prehensive. 

Any  attempt  to  understand  International 
relations  today  therefore  must  begin  by  con- 
sidering the  speed  with  which  the  modem 
world  has  been  unmoored  from  its  own  past. 
An  exuberant  new  vitality  has  stirred  the 
human  species,  altering  patterns  of  life  set 
in  the  daybreak  of  civilization.  Moved  by 
Ideals  of  individual  dignity  and  worth,  mil- 
lions of  people  in  countries  around  the  world 
have  questioned  and  changed  age-old 
hierarchies  of  power  and  influence.  Ebnpires 
have  disappeared,  new  nations  have  been 
bom.  There  is  today  the  technical  paucity  to 
do  down  with  poverty,  disease  and  homeless- 
ness. 

A  wise  man  once  wrote:  "The  worst  sin  to- 
ward our  fellow  creatures  is  not  to  hate 
them  but  to  be  IndifTerent  to  them."  Indiffer- 
ence can  no  longer  l>e  tolerated.  Throughout 
history  there  has  l>een  no  better  time  than 
now  to  correct  the  world's  Inequities. 

Only  one  choice  faces  us.  And  that  is  to 
act!  The  80-year  old  Voltaire,  when  told  that 
a  tree  he  favored  would  take  40  years  to 
bloom,  said  to  his  gardener.  "Well,  then, 
plant  it  this  afternoon." 

As  we  look  to  the  next  century,  shortages, 
poverty,  upheavals,  environmental  disasters 
seem  all  too  possible.  How  can  we  survive, 
much  less  prosper,  in  a  complex  and  turbu- 
lent world? 

We  should  remember  that  the  Chinese  ideo- 
graph for  "crisis"  is  composed  of  two  pic- 
ture-characters: one  means  "danger"  and  the 
other  means  "opportunity." 

I  stress  the  significance  of  the  word  "cri- 
sis." For  each  disappointment,  each  disaster, 
each  crisis  offers  us  a  window  of  opportunity 
to  advance  science  and  culture,  to  extend 
human  kindness  and  caring  to  others  less 
fortunate.. .to  keep  bright  the  torch  of  reason 
and  concern  in  a  world  too  often  dark  with 
despair  and  doubt. 

More  than  125  years  ago,  a  group  of  French 
painters  decided  to  break  trom  the  artistic 
traditions  they  inherited.  These  ret>els  be- 
came known  as  the  Impressionists.  From  the 
t>eginning,  critics  denounced  them  as  If  they 
were  attacking  the  very  basis  of  French  life, 
instead  of  merely  trying  to  capture  the  ef- 
fects of  light  as  they  saw  it. 
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twenty  years  for  their  works  to  be- 
p4pular.  and,  by  that  time,  the  move- 
come  to  an  end  .  .  .  but  not  wlth- 
achleved  a  permanent  and  hon- 
in  world  history. 
;y-five   years   ago   new   ideas   were 
bfoached  and  old  ftontlers  were  being 
in  music,  literature,  and  science, 
was  paving  the  way  for  the  sounds 
Century  music  and  audiences  more 
broke  up  concerts  with  noisy  dem- 
and riots.  Men  like  James  Joyce 
EUlot  were  bringing  a  new  realism 
and  poetry  in  a  society  that  had 
il  too  satisfied  with  the  old  ways  of 
the  world.  In  physics,  Ernest  Ruth- 
beginning  to  unlock  the  secrets  of 
And    soon    afterward,    Sigmund 
v^ould  open  new  windows  on  the  inner 
of  man. 

this  period  was  much  like  our 
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to  bring  new  flavor  into  our  lives, 
to  be  directed  and  guided  in  a  man- 
will  not  turn  you  into  carbon  copies 
generations,  for  you  are  tomor- 
l^aders.    Yet.    the    proliferation    of 
required    today    by    our    highly 
society  demands  that  you  think 
fast,  write  fast,  and  act  fast. 

a  generation  of  Galileos  poking 
the  Aristotles  of  the  older  genera- 
you  face  difficulties  Galileo 
ncounter.  for,  after  all.  no  one's  life 
de  tended   upon   relative  velocities  of 
c  sjects.  In  a  sense,  mankind  could  af- 
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the  results  will  often  create  con- 
and  uncertainty. 
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blowing  throughout  the  world;  Russia  for- 
saking Communism  and  moving  toward  the 
West;  peace  talks  abound;  China  evolving  to- 
ward a  market  economy. 

We  saw  the  United  Nations  band  together 
to  destroy  an  unjust  and  cowardly  enemy 
threatening  world  peace.  We  saw  American 
forces  in  a  desert  war  use  modem  technology 
to  defeat  an  enemy  within  a  relatively  short 
period  of  time.  We  hailed  a  dauntless  Gen- 
eral Norman  Schwarzkopf.  And  applauded  a 
brilliant  general  staff  under  the  command  of 
General  Colin  Powell.  Victory  brought  us  to- 
gether. Made  us  proud.  Gave  us  strength  and 
hope.  Yes.  even  the  "flag-burners"  were  de- 
nounced! And  a  tremendous  swell  of  Amer- 
ican patriotism  was  reborn! 

Now  a  new  world  order  faces  us  today.  New 
dreams.  New  aspirations.  New  challenges. 
The  international  community  seeks  our 
help,  guidance,  direction,  and  cooperation. 

And  with  whom  does  all  this  new  hope  and 
promise  reside? 

With  you  .  .  .  America's  greatest  resource: 
its  young,  bright  leaders  and  scholars. 

No  one  knows,  no  one  can  be  sure,  what 
great  talent  lies  within  you.  The  reinforce- 
ment and  nourishment  you  derive  from  the 
academic  world  is  only  the  foundation  upon 
which  you  must  build  the  superstructure  of 
your  future  lives. 

Historically,  our  past  generations  have  de- 
pended upon  hard  work  and  resourcefulness. 
It  was  this  resourcefulness  that  helped  our 
forefathers  develop  America.  Their  ingenuity 
and  enterprise  enabled  our  people  to  enjoy 
those  luxuries  we  now  take  for  granted. 

The  entire  world  is  now  looking  for  your 
help,  your  resourcefulness,  your  ingenuity, 
and  for  this  reason  you  must  be  ready  to 
lead. 

For  better  or  for  worse,  the  world  today  is 
committed  to  accelerating  change — radical, 
wrenching,  erosive  of  both  traditions  and  old 
values.  You.  its  inheritors,  have  grown  up 
with  rapid  change  and  are  better  prepared  to 
accommodate  this  change  than  any  young 
men  and  women  in  history. 

With  your  skeptical,  yet  humanistic  out- 
look, your  disdain  for  fanaticism,  and  your 
scorn  for  the  superficial,  you  will  infuse  the 
future  with  a  new  sense  of  morality,  a  con- 
temporary ethical  concept  that  will  further 
enrich  our  society  and  keep  our  great  nation 
paramount  in  the  eyes  of  the  world. 

Mark  Twain  once  said  to  another  group  of 
overachievers:  "You  have  won  your  places, 
not  by  heredities,  and  not  by  family  influ- 
ence or  extraneous  help,  but  by  the  natural 
gifts  that  God  gave  you  at  your  birth,  made 
effective  by  your  very  own  energies." 

So,  remember  this  well— your  energies  and 
abilities  have  brought  you  this  far.  It  is  even 
more  important  that  you  rely  on  these  same 
energies  and  abilities  from  this  point  on! 
Each  of  you  can  make  something  of  your- 
selves because  by  your  very  presence  here 
today  you  have  proven  that  you  have  within 
yourselves  the  ability,  the  desire,  and  aspira- 
tions to  reach  for  the  stars. 

But  now  the  responsibility  is  yours.  You 
have  demanded  it.  It  is  up  to  you  to  know 
all.  It  is  up  to  you  to  dare  all. 

Tomorrow's  challenges  are  the  greatest 
reason  for  your  existence.  You  are  the  hope 
for  our  future. 

God  Bless  You  .  .  .  and  God  Bless  our  Won- 
derful Country! 

Thank  you. 
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HON.  CHARLES  L  BENNEH 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  January  28, 1992 
Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  very  able 
and  much  published  Marine  Gen.  James  0. 
Hittle,  retired,  has  written  an  interesting  piece 
in  ttie  January  27  Navy  Times.  I  submit  it  for 
inclusion  in  the  Congressional  Record.  The 
analogy  he  draws  between  today  and  the  Rus- 
sian events  of  a  century  and  more  ago  is  star- 
tling to  say  the  least. 

[From  the  Navy  Times,  Jan.  27,  1992] 
Different  Century  Rulers  Set  Similar 
Reforms  in  Motion 
(By  Brig.  Gen.  James  D.  Hittle) 
Alexander  n  is  known  as  the  "Czar  Lib- 
erator." So  far,  Mikhail  Gorbachev  is  not 
called  "Communist  Liberator"  but  it  could 
take  only  the  passage  of  time  for  his  policies 
to  be  seen  in  clearer  perspective.  Just  as  Al- 
exander II  received  his  well-deserved  nick- 
name, Gorbachev,  for  his  historic  contribu- 
tions, deserves  recognition  for  the  forces  he 
set  in  motion. 

Alexander  II  (1818-1881)  and  Gorbachev 
lived  in  different  centuries  and  under  dif- 
ferent political  systems.  Yet.  whatever  their 
respective  motives,  through  both  of  their  pe- 
riods of  power  run  some  basic  similarities. 

E^ch  came  to  power  inheriting  accumu- 
lated problems  of  their  predecessors.  Alexan- 
der, when  he  became  czar  in  1855.  found  him- 
self ruling  a  vast  nation  wallowing  in  an  eco- 
nomic and  political  quagmire  of  serfdom 
that  was  virtually  a  form  of  slavery,  out- 
moded political  methods,  censorship  and  an 
economic  system  unprepared  for  the  indus- 
trial revolution.  Moreover.  Russia  was  being 
financially  drained  by  the  Crimean  War.  Al- 
exander, like  Gorbachev  in  his  time,  faced 
the  unpleasant  choice  of  accepting  and  con- 
tinuing the  policies  of  the  Russia  he  inher- 
ited or  facing  up  to  the  harsh  reality  of  what 
was  going  on. 

The  Crimean  War  basically  was  a  conflict 
between  Russia  and  the  Western  powers — 
England  and  France — aligned  with  Russia's 
old  antagonist,  Turkey.  In  this  sense,  there 
were  basic  parallels  between  the  Crimean 
War  and  Gorbachev's  Cold  War. 

What  Alexander  II  did  regarding  the  Cri- 
mean War  and  what  Gorbachev  did  regarding 
the  Cold  War  underlines  the  realism  of  both. 
Alexander  II  accepted  the  Western  peace 
terms,  thus,  in  effect,  surrendering.  Gorba- 
chev, about  a  century  later,  threw  in  the 
towel,  too,  ending  a  potentially  explosive, 
and  extremely  expensive,  confrontation  with 
the  West. 

Another  intriguing  parallel  is  how,  after 
the  end  of  the  Crimean  War  and  again  follow- 
ing the  Cold  War,  Russia  reopened  the  win- 
dow to  the  West. 

There  followed,  under  Alexander's  rule,  re- 
vitalization  of  a  previously  moribund  rail- 
way system,  expansion  of  banking  and  hos- 
pitals and  extensive  improvements  in  edu- 
cation. Western  technology,  then  as  now, 
was  to  play  a  major  role  in  the  trans- 
formation of  Russia. 

But  perhaps  it  was  the  kind  of  reform  poli- 
cies that  Alexander  II  and  later  Gorbachev 
initiated  that  so  clearly  marked  the  changes 
they  were  bringing  about. 

Alexander,  in  1861,  liberated  the  millions  of 
serfs.  His  objective  was  to  provide  them  with 


shelter  and  fields  to  till.  To  do  this  required 
some  breaking  up  of  the  huge  land  holdings. 
Gorbachev,  in  the  next  century,  sought  to 
stimulate  agriculture  by  providing  rented 
land  to  the  individual  farmer,  largely  at  the 
expense  of  the  collective  farm  system.  In 
each  of  these  instances,  Alexander's  and 
Gorl)achev's  policies  were  only  partially  suc- 
cessful. It  was  the  land-owning  nobles  and 
gentry  who  opposed  and  partially  blocked 
Alexander's  efforts.  Gorbachev's  opposition 
was  the  entrenched  bureaucracy  whose  au- 
thority and  privileges  are  largely  based  on 
the  collective  system. 

Both  rulers  initiated  farsighted  changes  in 
the  lives  of  the  Russian  people.  Alexander 
stopped  the  heavy  restrictions  on  religious 
activities.  Gorbachev  started  opening  the 
churches.  Also,  under  each,  censorship  was 
relaxed.  Alexander  put  an  end  to  special 
taxes  levied  on  the  Jews.  Gorbachev  per- 
mitted the  emigration  of  Jews. 

On  military  personnel  matters  there  is  an- 
other striking  parallel  between  what  hap- 
pened under  the  czar  and  the  communist 
leaders.  After  both  the  Crimean  and  the  Cold 
War  there  were  heavy  cuts  in  Russian  mili- 
tary forces,  with  widespread  termination  of 
military  careers  and  resulting  dissatisfac- 
tion and  dissension. 

The  relaxation  of  censorship  under  Alexan- 
der fostered  political  discussion  and  the 
growth  of  political  journalism.  Later,  under 
the  communists,  journalism  was  rigidly  con- 
trolled, and  opposing  political  discussion  for- 
bidden. Gorbachev  returned  the  country  to  a 
policy  of  openness,  providing  freedom  to 
speak  and  write,  even  critically,  about  gov- 
ernment policy. 

The  parallels  of  their  respective  rules  ex- 
tended even  to  their  removal  from  power.  Al- 
exander was  killed  by  a  bomb  thrown  by  a 
disgruntled  student.  Gorbachev's  authority 
really  ended  with  the  brief,  but  futile  coup. 
From  the  moment  of  his  capture  and  the 
three — day  loss  of  the  nuclear  control  "black 
box,"  his  power  went  into  a  tailspin. 

As  historical  flgrures,  both  Alexander  II  and 
Mikhail  Gorbachev  stand  tall  in  their  respec- 
tive centuries  and  in  their  roles  affecting  not 
only  Russia  but  world  events.  Each  in  his 
time  initiated  transitions  of  epic  propor- 
tions. Alexander  II  started  the  transition  of 
the  Russian  empire  from  a  semi-feudal  to  an 
early  industrial  and  capitalist  nation.  Gorba- 
chev set  in  motion  vast  forces  that  ended  the 
Cold  War,  broke  down  the  Berlin  Wall,  freed 
Eastern  Europe  and  brought  down  the  com- 
munistic Soviet  Union.  And,  as  so  often  hap- 
pens, those  whose  reforms  are  the  engines  of 
transitions  do  not  end  up  under  happy  cir- 
cumstances. Both  Alexander  and  Gorbachev 
paid  a  high  price  for  their  glasnost  and 
perestroika. 

In  the  end  both  were  victims  of  their  own 
liberalizing  policies.  Mikhail  Gorbachev,  now 
in  eclipse  and  discard,  must  occasionally  re- 
member what  Alexander  II  once  said  to  his 
friend  Prince  von  Bismarck:  "It  was  never 
possible  to  stop  liberal  developments  at  the 
right  time." 


TRIBUTE  TO  WARREN  BROOKES 


HON.  LAMAR  S.  SMTm 

of  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATrVES 

Tuesday,  January  28, 1992 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  clarity  is 
a  valued  commodity  in  our  worid  that  often 
seems  clouded  by  confusion.  Warren  Brookes 
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helped  us  navigate  through  that  cloud.  He 
passed  away  in  December,  and  we  will  all 
miss  the  lucid  reasoning  he  txought  to  our 
workj. 

Warren  stood  out  anwng  his  colleagues. 
Not  tossed  about  by  the  politk;al  storms  that 
rage  in  our  Capital,  he  was  anchored  by  his 
beliefs.  Those  tieliefs  led  him  toward  the  truth 
as  he  saw  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  following  artk:le  from  tt\e 
Washington  Times  is  a  fitting  tribute  to  Warren 
that  I  wanted  to  share  with  my  colleagues: 
Warren  Brookes 

The  story  goes  that  the  popular  CBS  news 
program  "60  Minutes"  was  looking  to  do  a 
story  on  Warren  Brookes,  whose  reporting 
was  making  life  miserable  for  those  who 
argue  that  more  government  can  cure  every- 
thing from  acid  rain  to  hair  loss.  In  a  town 
where  journalistic  success  is  measured  by  TV 
appearances,  a  lot  of  reporters  would  have 
welcomed  the  national  spotlight.  Not  Mr. 
Brookes,  not  the  man  known  to  many  here 
simply  as  "Warren." 

Instead,  the  columnist  encouraged  the 
show's  producers  to  take  a  closer  look  at  the 
government's  idea  of  acid-rain  clean-up.  The 
show  took  his  advice,  and  what  followed  was 
a  prime-time  reminder  of  what  the  col- 
umnist had  long  argued:  The  Clean  Air  Act 
wasn't  really  going  to  clean  up  very  much, 
but  the  economy  would  pay  an  enormous 
price.  So  it  has.  and  so  it  will. 

Well,  the  environmental  president  and  his 
handpicked  choice  to  run  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency.  William  Reilly,  can 
breathe  a  little  easier  now  knowing  that 
they  don't  have  Warren  to  kick  their  pro- 
grams around  any  more.  He  died  suddenly, 
unexpectedly  last  week  after  a  brief  illness. 
He  leaves  behind  many  friends  at  The  Wash- 
ington Times,  where  his  column  appeared, 
and  a  legacy  of  puncturing  this  city's  con- 
ventional wisdom. 

Unlike  a  lot  of  reporters  in  Washington, 
Warren  actually  crunched  some  of  the  num- 
bers spewing  out  of  the  federal  government. 
When  they  didn't  add  up,  he  dared  to  say  so. 
He  showed  that  Washington's  beloved  fuel- 
economy  standards  were  killers,  but  that  ap- 
ples were  not.  He  threw  cold  water  on  global 
warming.  He  made  clear  just  how  taxing 
taxes  could  be.  He  let  the  air  out  of  the  so- 
called  Massachusetts  Miracle. 

He  also  followed  the  facts  where  they  led 
him.  If  that  meant  breaking  ranks  with  con- 
servatives and  saying  something  nice  at>out 
Rep.  John  Dlngell— say,  on  the  allegations  of 
scientific  fl-aud  involving  Rockefeller  Uni- 
versity President  David  Baltimore — he 
would.  But  no  dumb  idea  was  safe.  Following 
news  of  his  death,  Mr.  Dlngell  released  a 
statement  praising  the  columnist's  analysis 
and  writing.  "We  didn't  always  see  eye  to 
eye,"  he  said,  "but  I  always  received  fair 
treatment  at  his  hand,  and  I  regarded  him  as 
a  friend.  I  hope  God  is  good  to  him."  A 
spokesman  for  the  congressman  added  that 
Warren  was  more  interested  in  ideas  than 
personalities:  "It  was  never  personal  with 
him."  From  Vice  President  (juayle,  whom 
Warren  visited  over  Cljristmas,  came  this 
praise:  "He  was  a  wonderful  person,  a  great 
reporter  and  a  dear  friend.  I  will  miss  him." 

The  columnist's  success  was  based  on  more 
than  hard  work.  It  started  from  an  almost 
religious  premise  that  Washington's  mate- 
rialistic outlook  on  life  made  it  incapable  of 
understanding  the  people  it  was  supposed  to 
govern.  Government  measures  well-being  in 
terms  of  quarterly  GNP  figures.  Warren 
measured  it  in  terms  of  energy,  imagination 
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and  faith.  Where  Washington  saw  limits, 
scarcity  and  death.  Warren  saw  a  limitless 
God  in  whom  all  things — even  life  everlast- 
ing—were possible.  From  a  few  loaves  and 
fishes  could  come  not  just  progress  but  mir- 
acles. In  his  1962  t>ook.  "The  Economy  in 
Mind."  which  is  excerpted  today  in  the  si)ace 
opposite,  he  quoted  Pope  John  Paul  11: 
"Whatever  the  miseries  or  suffering  that  af- 
flict man,  it  is  not  through  violence,  the 
interplay  of  power  and  political  systems,  but 
through  the  truth  concerning  man.  that  he 
journeys  toward  a  better  future."  (His  em- 
phasis.) Christ  Jesus  himself  rejected  the  fi- 
nite material  world,  wrote  Warren,  when  he 
said.  "In  the  world  ye  have  tribulation,  but 
be  of  good  cheer;  I  have  overcome  the 
world." 

Unfortunately.  Warren,  added,  some  people 
have  taken  to  worshipping  a  different  god— 
a  god  of  entropy,  of  flnitude.  of  limits.  This 
new  religion,  he  said,  "must  accept  all  of  the 
unspiritual  premises  these  limits  imply, 
from  environmental  extremism  to  zero  popu- 
lation growth,  from  abortion  to  the  'right  to 
die.'" 

His  own  unshakable  faith  made  Warren 
skeptical  of  the  limits  Implicit  in 
environmentalism.  protectionism,  anti-im- 
migration fervor  and  in  so  much  of  what 
passes  for  policy  in  Washington.  It  made  him 
a  great  reporter— much  as  it  would  embar- 
rass him  to  hear  this — who  will  be  much 
missed.  Washington  has  lost  a  journalist. 
The  Times  a  good  friend  and  the  nation  that 
rare  public  servant.  But  Warren's  ideas  live 
on,  confirming  his  belief  in  how  few  limits  in 
life  there  really  are. 


SIU-CREWED  TUGS  SAVE  SIX 
FOUNDERING  ON  VIOLENT  LAKE 
ERIE 


HON.  MARY  ROSE  OAKAR 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  28, 1992 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  ttiese  times  of 
daily  accounts  of  personal  failings,  it  is  with 
great  pride  that  I  rise  today  to  stiare  with  you 
the  personal  heroics  of  several  Greater  Cleve- 
landers,  all  seamen  and  all  members  of  the 
Seafarers  Intematkjnal  Union.  They  risked 
personal  injury  and  possible  death  to  save  the 
lives  of  their  fellow  seamen  late  last  year  on 
the  stormed-tossed  waters  of  Lake  Erie. 

Unfortunately,  the  American  worker  has 
been  the  object  of  scorn  and  ridicule  in  recent 
weeks.  I  am  proud  to  say  that  the  selfless  ef- 
forts of  the  men  profiled  here  typify  the  wortt 
ethic  which  has  helped  to  make  the  Greater 
Cleveland  area  the  proud  community  it  is 
today.  The  account  of  ttieir  brave  efforts  is 
contained  in  tfie  folk>wing  story  which  was 
written  for  a  future  issue  of  Seafarers  Log,  the 
offk:ial  publication  of  ttie  Seafarers  Inter- 
national Union. 

SIU-CREWED  Tuos  Save  Sk  Founderino  on 
Violent  Lake  Erie 

The  SlU-crewed  tugboat  Wisconsin  com- 
pleted a  daring  rescue  of  six  boatmen  drift- 
ing on  a  tugboat  and  barge  on  choppy  Lake 
Erie  minutes  before  nightfall. 

Around  2:30  p.m.  on  December  14,  the  dis- 
patcher at  the  Great  Lakes  Towing  office  in 
Cleveland  received  a  distress  call  f^m  a  non- 
union tugboat,  the  Paddy  Miles,  towing  the 
barge  loaded  with  a  crane.  A  second  tug.  the 
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48  foot  Miles  had  lost  all  power  and  its 

when  it  called  for  help.  Both  the  tug 

were  drifting  to  the  east.  News  re- 

the  only  available  Coast  Guard 

^^ssel.  a  41-footer,  was  not  rated  for 

than  eight  feet. 

the  Wisconsin  caught  up  with  the 

was  1.5  miles  east  of  the  mouth  of 

River  in  downtown  Cleveland. 

niade  a  pass  for  the  rig  and  got  a  line 

said. 

of  the  high  seas  and  icy  condi- 

cable  slipped  off  the  cleat. 

rigged   a   line   and   went  after   it 

()onsidering   the   heavy   seas,   every- 

t  really  well,"  the  deckhand  added. 

four  men  on  the  deck  of  the  Miles 

he  line  and  secured  it  for  towing. 

n  pulled  the  barge  within  the 

breakwall  where  the  Idaho,  an- 

crewed  Great  Lakes  Towing  ves- 

waiting.  The  Wisconsin  returned  to 

to  save  the  Miles. 

getting  close  to  dark."  Pike  re- 

.  "We  didn't  have  much  time  left." 

had  drifted  within  1,000  feet  of  the 

and  was  headed  for  it.  The  Wiscon- 

alongside  the  smaller  tug  and  se- 

ow  line  on  the  first  try. 

w|iole  rescue  took  approximately  two 

ke  said  he  talked  briefly  with  those 

rescued,  but  "it  was  so  cold  and  we 

wet,  all  we  wanted  to  do  was  get 

dry."  However,  one  of  those  saved 

Lakes  Towing  tugs  remembered 

a  Christmas  card.  It  read: 


ar  d 
G  -eat : 


Heroes:  Thank  you  for  coming  to 

in   a   life-threatening  situation. 

dei|ermination  and  professionalism  will 

forgotten,    (signed)    Russ    Maher, 

Ohio. 


SIU  crewmembers  involved  in   the 
li^cluded  Deckhands  Ray  Smith  on  the 
and    Tim    McKenna    aboard    the 
three  received  plaques  and  letters 
comniendation  from  Great  Lakes  Towing, 
com  pany  also  recommended  the  trio,  as 
^he  captains  and  engineers  on  the 
and  Idaho,  for  Coast  Guard  rec- 
Finally,  the  television  show  "Res- 
has  contacted  the  company  about 
s  tory  on  the  rescue. 


CULTURAL  COLLISION 


H(fl.  ENI  F.H.  FALEOMAVAEGA 

OF  AMERJCAN  SMAOA 

Hi  Tlte  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  28, 1992 

Mr.  F/  LEOMAVAEGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  our 
cotleagiM  s  rruy  have  been  aware.  Senator 
Hatfield  and  I — on  a  bipartisan  basis — were 
aUe  to  s  >licit  the  support  and  endorsement  of 
our  distir  guished  Members  in  both  the  Senate 
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and  the  House  to  officially  designate  tfie  year 
1992  as  the  "Year  of  the  American  Indian" 
(S.J.  Res.  217,  H.J.  Res.  342,  Public  Law 
102-123,  signed  by  the  President  on  Decerrv- 
ber  4,  1991).  Although  only  symbolic,  this  ges- 
ture is  important  in  the  eyes  of  many  Amer- 
ican Indians  because  it  shows  there  is  synv 
pathy  in  the  eyes  of  a  majority  of  twth  Houses 
of  the  Congress  for  those  Indian  issues  we  as 
a  Congress  have  been  struggling  with  for  over 
200  years.  In  further  explanation  of  this  issue 
I  am  providing  a  recent  article  from  the  Na- 
tional Journal  for  my  colleagues'  consider- 
ation. 

Cultural  Colusion 

The  Native  American  lobby  may  have 
found  a  secret  ally  in  a  long-time  nemesis.  It 
hopes  to  share  the  spotlight  in  this  year's 
commemoration  of  the  500th  anniversary  of 
Christopher  Columbus's  historic  voyage. 

Representatives  of  Indian  tribes  have  ar- 
gued aggressively— and  with  some  success— 
that  observations  of  Columbus's  1492  landing 
serve  as  a  forum  for  a  reappraisal  of  the  his- 
tory of  Native  American  cultures  and  of  the 
status  of  Indians  in  contemporary  society. 
The  ultimate  goal  is  to  parlay  the 
quincentennial  hoopla— which  will  reach  a 
peak  on  Oct.  12— into  pro-Indian  social  legis- 
lation and  land  policies. 

The  Native  Americans  confi^nt  a  monu- 
mental task.  Generations  of  American 
schoolchildren  have  been  taught  that  Colum- 
bus's suTlval  opened  their  country  to  the  ad- 
vances of  European  culture  and  technology. 
The  Indians  hope  to  turn  that  story  on  its 
head;  they  argue  that  their  ancestors  had  al- 
ready established  sophisticated  civilizations 
and  that  Columbus's  so-called  gifts  were  dev- 
astating: the  eventual  death  of  90  per  cent  of 
the  indigenous  population— as  a  result  of 
what  many  Indians  regard  as  genocide — and 
the  Institution  of  slavery. 

On  the  ceremonial  front,  at  least,  the  Indi- 
ans have  scored  a  substantial  victory.  In 
large  measure,  1992  has  officially  been  trans- 
formed from  the  celebration  of  Europe's  dis- 
covery of  a  new  world  to  a  commemoration 
of  an  encounter  between  two  old  worlds. 

Some  traditionalists  call  that  rewriting 
history.  But  Rep.  Ben  Nighthorse  Campbell, 
D-Colo.,  a  Cheyenne  who  is  the  only  Amer- 
ican Indian  in  Congress,  responds:  "Hell,  we 
didn't  have  a  chance  to  help  write  it  in  the 
first  place.  We're  just  trying  to  set  the 
record  straight." 

Expanding  the  record  hasn't  been  easy.  Be- 
fore they  could  even  begin  their  campaign. 
Indian  leaders  had  to  revise  their  approach 
to  politics,  persuasion  and  the  press.  When 
Congress,  in  1984,  began  to  discuss  plans  for 
a  quincentennial  jubilee  celebration,  the  Na- 
tive American  community  reacted  in  tradi- 
tional fashion:  Many  Indians .  ignored  it, 
some  protested  loudly  and  largely  ineffectu- 
ally, but  most  greeted  the  plans  with  silent 
resentment. 

"In  Indian  country,  when  we  don't  like 
something,  we  stay  at  home,"  said  Suzan 
Shown  Harjo,  a  Cheyenne  and  Hodulgee 
Muscogee,  who  is  national  coordinator  of  the 
Washington-based  1992  Alliance,  a  clearing- 
house founded  in  mid-1990  for  Native  Amer- 
ican responses  to  the  quincentenary.  "It 
took  a  long  while  for  many  of  us  to  really 
see  the  pressing  need  for  our  Involvement  in 
1992." 

Actully,  it  took  about  five  years.  By  1989, 
however,  Indians  had  begun  contacting  the 
planners  of  quicentennial  events  to  seek  rec- 
ognition of  the  Native  American  perspective. 
State,  local  and  church  officials  were  also 
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sisked  to  lend  their  support  for  a  more  bal- 
anced presentation  of  early  American  his- 
tory. And  Indians  began  to  plan  a  variety  of 
alternative  events  of  their  own. 

Perhaps  most  important.  Native  Ameri- 
cans began  to  cultivate  the  press.  "We 
learned  to  play  the  media  game."  said  San- 
dra Tolneeta  a  Lakota.  who  is  the  American 
Indian  consultant  to  the  New  York  City- 
based  National  Council  of  Churches  and  coor- 
dinator of  the  council's  1992-related  activi- 
ties. "It  Is  a  media  event,  so  the  media  had 
to  pick  up  on  it." 

CONVERGENCE  OF  FORCES 

It  can't  be  said  that  the  Indians  mounted  a 
well-oiled  lobbying  operation  to  Influence 
the  Columbus  commemoration.  In  fact,  they 
still  disagree  among  themselves  over  how  to 
proceed  this  year.  Harjo's  Alliance,  for  exam- 
ple is  by  no  means  a  typical  umbrella  coali- 
tion of  like-minded  Interest  grouiw.  The 
major  Native  American  organizations,  such 
as  the  National  Congress  of  American  Indi- 
ans In  Washington,  the  Association  of  Amer- 
ican Indian  Affairs  in  New  York  City  and  the 
Boulder  (Colo.)-based  Native  American 
Rights  Foundation,  go  their  separate  ways, 
albeit  they  all  hammer  away  at  basically  the 
same  themes. 

"I  wish  I  could  point  to  someone  who  or- 
chestrated this,  but  there's  nobody  who  can 
really  take  credit  for  it,"  said  La  Donna  Har- 
ris, executive  director  of  Americans  for  In- 
dian Opportunity  in  Washington.  "There  has 
been  no  major  institutional  change  [in  the 
country),  but  rather  a  new  sense  of  aware- 
ness that's  come  mostly  because  people  like 
ourselves  [in  the  native  American  leader- 
ship] have  said:  'Walt  a  minute.  This  really 
isn't  a  celebration.  You  don't  have  the  full 
story.' " 

A  combination  of  outside  factors  helped 
the  Indians  get  their  message  across.  Timing 
was  crucial.  The  nation's  changing  ethnic 
makeup,  fed  by  new  patterns  of  immigration, 
moved  issues  such  as  multicultural  edu- 
cation to  the  front  burner  In  the  1980s.  Also, 
the  19608  generation,  weaned  on  a  diet  of  In- 
clusiveness.  had  come  of  age  and  assumed  po- 
sitions of  authority  in  schools,  churches  and 
some  political  offices.  Many  of  them  were  re- 
ceptive to  the  ideas  the  Indians  were  push- 
ing. 

"Independent  Ideas  coming  from  many  dif- 
ferent groups  sort  of  coalesced."  said  Alicia 
M.  Gonzalez,  director  of  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution's office  of  quincentenary  programs. 

Other  interests  clamoring  for  a  place  on 
the  quincentennial  stage  bolstered  the  Indi- 
an's efforts.  A  major  assist,  for  example, 
came  from  Hispanics,  a  population  bloc  with 
its  own  Columbus-related  political  agenda 
and  its  own  claims  to  indigenous  ancestry. 

Ironically,  Native  Americans  may  have  re- 
ceived their  biggest  boost  unintentionally 
from  the  Christopher         Columbus 

Quincentenary  Jubilee  Commission,  the  offi- 
cial body  established  by  Congress  in  1984  to 
plan  a  traditional  Italian-centered — Colum- 
bus Day-parade-writ-large — celebration. 
Lack  of  funds,  mismanagement  and  scandal 
sidetracked  the  commission,  delaying  and 
perhaps  precluding  lavish  preparations  for 
festivities. 

The  recession  has  also  kept  some  corporate 
backers  from  their  checkbooks,  as  has  their 
fear  of  investing  in  projects  that  could  turn 
out  to  be  controversial  because  of  the  stir 
raised  by  the  Indians. 

A  lack  of  consensus  among  historians  has 
contributed  to  the  debate  over  how  the 
quincentenary  should  be  commemorated, 
whether  as  a  glorification  of  European  ex- 
plorers or  a  repudiation  of  rapacious  slave 


traders.  In  the  main,  the  federal  agencies 
that  have  the  money  to  mount  major  exhibi- 
tions and  produce  television  documen- 
taries—the Smithsonian  Institution  and  the 
Library  of  Congress,  for  example— are  play- 
ing it  down  the  middle  by  adopting  the  en- 
counter-of-two-cultures  theme. 

Predictions  vary  greatly  as  to  how  the 
year's  celebratory  events  will  unfold.  In 
some  cases.  Native  American  mourning  serv- 
ices will  be  held  simultaneously,  or  there 
may  be  heckling  by  Indians,  like  that  at 
some  Columbus  Day  parades  last  October. 
Among  the  major  events  will  be  Columbus 
(Ohlo)'s  ambitious  April-October  Ameriflora 
festival,  a  horticultural  and  theatrical  expo- 
sition budgeted  at  S53  million.  Most  such  ob- 
servations are  expected,  at  least  minimally. 
to  acknowledge  Native  Americans  in  a  posi- 
tive way. 

The  main  hope  within  Native  American 
circles  is  that  it  not  be  all  over  when  it's 
over.  "A  lot  of  people  in  the  Indian  commu- 
nity worry  that  this  is  going  to  be  a  five- 
minute  shot  in  the  arm  for  Indian  problems 
and  everybody  is  going  to  forget  it  after 
1992."  Campbell  said.  "Everybody  will  go 
back  to  business  as  usual,  and  the  Indian 
people  will  still  be  suffering  the  way  they  did 
before." 

POLITICAL  AGENDAS 

However  the  1992  events  turn  out.  Indians. 
Hispanics  and  other  groups  have  already  as- 
sured that  the  quincentenary  will  differ 
greatly  from  what  Congress  had  in  mind 
when  it  created  the  Columbus  jubilee  com- 
mission eight  years  ago. 

Like  the  annual  Columbus  Day  parades  in 
big  cities  such  as  Boston,  Chicago  and  New 
York,  the  quincentenary  jubilee  was  Initially 
envisioned  by  many  as  an  excuse  for  a  year- 
long celebration  of  Italian  heritage.  Nearly 
half  of  the  public  members  named  to  the  30- 
member  federal  commission  were  prominent 
Italian-Americans. 

"I  don't  think  anybody  viewed  this  as  any- 
thing more  than  another  significant  chrono- 
logical anniversary  to  'do'  in  the  same  way 
all  the  other  commemoratives  had  been 
done,"  said  Robert  B.  Blancato.  now  the  di- 
rector of  Institute  and  public  policy  for  the 
National  Italian- American  Foundation  in 
Washington,  who  at  the  time  worked  for 
then-Rep.  Mario  Biaggi,  D-N.Y.,  one  of  the 
act's  sponsors. 

"As  far  as  an  Indian  person  being  a  full 
member  of  the  [national  quincentenary] 
commission,  I  don't  think  that  occurred  to 
them  collectively  at  the  very  beginning," 
said  Bill  Ray,  a  Klamath  Indian  who  is  a 
member  of  the  Oregon  Commission  on  Indian 
Services.  Thanks  to  pressure  from  Native 
American,  Hispanic  and  church  groups,  Ray 
was  named  to  the  commission  last  month. 
He  had  served  as  an  honorary  member  and 
chairman  of  its  Native  American  Advisory 
Committee  since  1989. 

The  political  turn  of  events  has  even  sur- 
prised the  academic  world,  where  vociferous 
argument  has  been  going  on  for  decades,  if 
not  centuries,  about  what  kind  of  a  person 
Columbus  was,  where  his  ship  actually  made 
landfall,  the  exchange  of  foods  and  diseases 
that  resulted  from  the  encounter,  the  full  ex- 
tent of  the  indigenous  civilizations  and  the 
reasons  for  their  demise. 

We  thought  there  would  be  much  more  [in 
the  way  of]  vigorous  intellectual  debates  [as 
1992  approached].  Those  haven't  taken 
place,"  said  Franklin  W.  Knight,  a  professor 
of  Latin  American  and  Caribbean  history  at 
the  Johns  Hopkins  University  in  Baltimore 
and  an  adviser  to  various  projects  to  observe 
the  quincentenary.  "What  we  have  are  a  lot 
of  polemical  debates." 
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A  hard  core  of  Italian-Americans  Is  deter- 
mined to  proceed  along  traditional  lines.  Co- 
lumbus: Countdown  1992,  a  private,  nonprofit 
organization  based  in  New  York  City,  for  ex- 
ample, has  commissioned  portraits  of  15th 
century  navigators,  published  books  about 
Columbus  and  the  Italian  Renaissance  and 
produced  a  video  of  a  puppet  play  about  Co- 
lumbus. 

"I  say  it's  the  discovery  of  America  by  the 
Europeans,  and  it's  the  logical  extension  of 
the  Renaissance."  said  Anne  Paolucci,  an 
English  professor  at  St.  John's  University  in 
New  York  City  and  founder  of  the  Count- 
down organization.  "The  native  populations, 
when  they  get  on  their  soap  opera  boxes  and 
start  spouting  off  these  days,  they're  sayiog 
what  amounts  to  'When  did  you  stop  beating 
your  wife?'  To  accuse  Columbus  and  the  peo- 
ple who  came  with  him  of  all  these  things 
[slavery,  genocide,  etc.]  is  really  a  sin." 

But  some  larger  Italian-American  organi- 
zations have  changed  their  tune.  Though 
Blancato  of  the  National  Italian-American 
Foundation  complained  that  the  "media  has 
given  [the  quincentennial  critics],  in  our  as- 
sessment, an  undue  amount  of  attention."  he 
said  the  foundation  has  made  overtures  to 
Native  American  and  Hispanic  critics  to 
work  together  on  projects  of  mutual  inter- 
est, such  as  health  care  and  education. 
"We're  looking  for  avenues  for  dialogue  for 
the  future."  he  said. 

Organized  Hispanics  got  an  early  apprecia- 
tion of  the  public  relations  opportunities 
presented  by  the  quincentenary.  Both  as  im- 
migrants and  as  descendants  of  indigenous 
populations  taught  the  language  of  Spanish 
conquerors,  most  Hispanics  in  this  country 
have  long  been  treated  as  second-class  citi- 
zens. Now.  they'd  like  to  use  the 
quincentenary  to  showcase  their  history  and 
the  contributions  of  the  ancestors. 

"We  saw  1992  as  an  opportunity  to  tell  the 
rest  of  the  world  and  the  American  people 
about  how  American  we  were,  how  integral 
we  were  to  the  development  of  this  nation 
and  how  important  we  continue  to  be."  said 
Raul  Yzaguirre.  president  of  the  Washington- 
based  National  Council  of  La  Raza.  one  of 
the  largest  Hispanic  advocacy  organizations. 
"Lewis  and  Clark  [in  1804-06)  found  Amer- 
ican Indians  speaking  Spanish  and  with 
Spanish  artifacts."  he. noted. 

But  in  1985,  it  looked  as  If  the  Hispanics 
would  be  left  out  of  the  quincentenary  just 
as  they  say  they  were  ignored  in  the  Amer- 
ican bicentennial  blowout  in  1976.  "All  of  a 
sudden.  Instead  of  the  focus  being  on  the 
opening  of  a  new  world  by  a  Spanish  civiliza- 
tion, it  was  the  discovery  of  America  by  one 
individual,"  Yzaguirre  said.  "It  was  an  Ital- 
ian event."  So  the  Hispanics  organized  their 
own  National  Hispanic  Quincentennial  Com- 
mission, with  Yzaguirre  at  its  helm. 

Because  so  many  Hispanics  have  Indian  an- 
cestry, Yzaguirre  said  his  organization  devel- 
oped close  working  ties  with  Native  Amer- 
ican groups.  But  some  Hispanic  advocates 
are  suspicious  of  the  receptivity  that  has 
been  given  to  the  Indians'  demands  for  rec- 
ognition. 

"There  are  people  who  realize  that  His- 
panics are  going  to  be  very  powerful  very 
soon — the  largest  minority  group  within  the 
next  20  years— and  so  what  they  are  doing  is 
a  very  sophisticated  version  of  Hispanic 
bashing,"  said  Barbara  A.  Tenenbaum,  editor 
in  chief  of  the  Encyclopedia  of  Latin  American 
History  and  vice  president  of  the  Hispanic 
quincentennial  commission.  "Native  Ameri- 
cans are  not  going  to  be  a  power  in  this 
country  ever,  so  it's  safe  to  advocate  their 
cause.  It's  not  as  though  the  quincentenary 
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Is  being  used  to  say  all  Europeans  were  dis- 
gusting, only  that  the  Spanish  were  rotten." 

Native  Americans  insist  they  don't  want  to 
be  played  off  against  the  Hispanics;  they 
simply  want  their  rights  as  citizens  and  the 
dignity  of  human  beings,  which  begins  with 
the  accurate  recounting  of  history.  To  the 
Indians,  therefore,  the  quincentenary  pre- 
sented the  biggest  challenge,  but  ultimately 
the  biggest  prize. 

Some  observers  Interpret  the  change  In  Na- 
tive American  lobbying  tactics  on  the 
quincentenary  as  part  of  their  coming  of  age 
In  American  society. 

"It  Is  a  reflection  very  largely  of  the  great- 
er organization  and  consciousness  and  capac- 
ity to  move  In  American  society  of  spokes- 
men for  the  American  Indians,"  said  William 
H.  McNeill.  University  of  Chicago  historian 
and  a  vice  chairman  of  the  national 
quincentennial  commission.  "There  are  now 
enough  educated  persons  who  have  no  handi- 
cap in  discoursing  in  E^lish  and  explaining 
their  dissatisfaction  with  the  traditional 
image." 

Harjo  and  other  Indian  leaders  describe  an 
evolution  li-om  the  frustration-provoked  vio- 
lence of  American  Indian  Movement  activ- 
ists In  the  1970b  to  a  more  calculated  effort 
to  work  through  mainstream  institutions 
such  as  the  schools,  the  news  media,  the  mu- 
seums and  the  sports  world.  "There  are  fewer 
than  two  million  Indians  in  this  country, 
and  we  can't  tell  our  story  to  everyone  one 
by  one,"  Harjo  said.  Every  summer,  Harjo 
urges  high  school  principals  at  an  institute 
held  at  Harvard  University  to  change  history 
curriculums.  She  also  solicits  support  at 
sportswriters'  meetings  for  ending  the  use  of 
Indian  names  for  athletic  teams. 

A  segment  of  the  Indian  community  still 
believes  violence,  or  at  least  disruption  of 
quincentennial  activities,  is  the  only  way  to 
capture  public  attention.  But  the  main- 
stream participants  disavow  that  course  u 
counterproductive.  "Whatever  the  results, 
they  would  be  short-lived,"  Ray  said.  "We're 
looking  for  more  longterm  awareness." 

Over  the  long  term,  he  said,  the  tribes 
want  to  build  a  constituency  for  such  Native 
American  priorities  as  Indian  land  claims, 
freedom  of  religious  practices  legislation  and 
the  return  of  bones  and  religious  objects  by 
museums,  as  well  as  social  programs  to  im- 
prove Indian  education  and  combat  alcohol- 
ism and  high  suicide  rates. 

The  Indians  had  an  early  and  powerful  ally 
in  the  National  Council  of  Churches,  which 
adopted  a  strong  resolution  in  May  1990  de- 
nouncing church  participation  or  acquies- 
cence in  observations  honoring  what  it  de- 
scribed as  genocide  against  indigenous  peo- 
ple and  the  Institution  of  slavery.  The  reso- 
lution called  on  its  32  member  denomina- 
tions to  refrain  from  celebrating  the 
qulncententary  and  instead  to  engage  in  ac- 
tivities of  reflection  and  repentance. 

"It  was  a  highly  controversial  resolution 
at  the  beginning,  but  they  hung  in  with  it 
and  took  the  punches  with  it,"  said  Council 
of  Churches'  consultant  Tolneeta.  "And  now 
many  of  the  denominations  have  adopted 
resolutions  with  similar  flavor." 

The  council's  resolution  lists  African- 
Americans  among  the  victims  of  the  1492  en- 
counter but  does  not  emphasize  their  plight. 
In  fact,  surprisingly  little  attention  has  been 
focused  on  the  whole  aspect  of  slavery.  A 
probable  reason  is  the  absence  of  black 
voices  in  the  general  clamor  over  the 
quincentenary. 

In  1984  and  19B5,  black  organiratlons  re- 
acted to  the  initial  quincentennial  plans  in  a 
manner  similar  to  that  of  Native  Americans, 
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h  Brbert.  the  Library  of  Congress's 
quincen  «naTy  coordinator,  recalled.  "They 
asked.  '  Why  should  we  celebrate?"  Hebert 
said.  Ui  like  the  Indians,  however,  who  have 
taken  a  "very  forceful  and  vocal  and  demon- 
strative position.  I  have  not  seen  a  similar 
sharpen:  ng  of  focus  from  Afrtcan-American 
society.  '  he  said.  "There  hasn't  been  the 
same  fo  low-up  that  says  "What  we  will  do 
instead  s  this.'" 

SHAPING  THE  STORY 

Native  American  activists  say 

film  documentaries  and  museum  ex- 

veloped  for  the  quincentennial  are 

ff^ciently  pro-Indian,  most  such  efforts 

pains  to  acknowledge  the  cul- 

C4lumbus  encountered  in  1492.  There 

been    fewer   re-creations   of  the 

tbbn  many  observers  had  expected. 

t  lought  we  would  be  overwhelmed  by 

md  television  programs  about  Co- 

and  that  certainly  has  not  yet  hap- 

Johns    Hopkins's    Knight    said.    "I 

about  three  movies,  but  I  don't 

any  of  them  in  advanced  produc- 

recession,    the   disarray   of  the 

commission  and  fear  of  arous- 

con^^oversy  are  generally  gWen  as  rea- 

such  projects  have  had  difficulty 

financial  support. 

was  an  adviser  to  the  only  tele- 

that  has  aired  so  far,  the  seven- 

CoHimbus  and  the  Age  of  Discovery,  pro- 

WGBH  in  Boston  and  shown  on  PBS 

October.  The  documentary  used  the  dis- 

wi  ird  discovery  "because  this  is  what  it 

I^ight   said.    "E^rerybody   discovered 

about  themselves,  about  others 

aboi|t  the  wider  world." 

television   critics   complained   that 

,  which  took  pains  to  Include  Euro- 

Nitive  American,  African,  Asian  and 

I  astern  perspectives,  was  boring. 

advocates  on  all  sides  agreed  It  pre- 

balanced  picture.  During  the  course 

trom  1966-88.  Knight  said.  Indians 

in  several  countries  expressed 

political  interest  in  how  the  Co- 

itory  was  being  presented.  The  Na- 

E^dowment  for  the  Humanities  (NEH) 

S650,000  toward  the  production's 

on  budget. 

NEIH  rejected  a  request  for  finan- 

>y  an  independent  filmmaker,  Yanna 

B  'andt,  for  his  proposed  four-part  se- 

call  id  1492— A  clash  of  Visions.  NEM  dep- 

cha  rwoman  Celeste  Colgan  said  it  was 

qown  because  its  script  characterized 

as  "very  benign"  in  contrast  with 

rai^ciousness  and  greed  of  the  Spanish 

She  added  that  "the  word 

was  applied  to  Columbus  in  a  way 

national  council  members  felt  was 
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really  tr  jubling. 
Complaints  about  NEH  financing  decisions 
come  trom  those  who  wish  to 
C4lumbus's  role  in  history.  "It's  so  sad 
energy  expended  on  confrontation 
we  axe  working  on  a  shoestring," 
pro-Jtallan  Paoluccl  of  St.  Johns  Unlver- 
"We  have  no  grant  money,  no  noth- 
we  manage,  I  don't  know." 
said  the  NEH's  goal  in  awarding 
to  avoid  presentations  that  are 
at  persuading  an  audience  to  a  par- 
•olitical,  philosophical,  religious  or 
1  point  of  view  or  advocate  a  par- 
lA'ogram  of  social  action, 
nuseum  exhibitions  mounted  in 
Washlngjon— the  National  Gallery  of  Art's 
completed  Circa  1492:  Art  in  the  Age 
Exploiation  and  the  Smithsonian's  Seeds  of 
Change-  epitomize  the  emphasis  on  objectiv- 
ity and  1  alance  (Harjo  called  them  "safe  and 
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boring").  Seeds  of  Change  is  only  one  of  more 
than  100  quincentenary  events  the  Smithso- 
nian plans,  but  it  is  the  centerpiece  of  the  in- 
stitution's commemorative  calendar. 

"Very  sensitive  Issues  were  being  dealt 
with,"  the  Smithsonian's  Gonzalez  acknowl- 
edged. "So  (the  institution)  tried  to  discuss 
it  in  as  objective  a  way  as  possible."  One 
way  that  was  done  was  by  emphasizing  dis- 
ease as  a  major  killer  of  the  indigenous  pop- 
ulation rather  than  violent  acts  by  European 
discoverers  and  colonlzers."If  you  want  to 
get  away  from  genocide,  it's  easier  to  talk 
about  disease."  said  James  Axtell.  a  human- 
ities professor  at  the  College  of  William  and 
Mary  in  Williamsburg.  Va.,  and  chairman  of 
the  American  Historical  Association's  Co- 
lumbus Quincentenary  Committee. 

But  Gonzalez  doesn't  interpret  the  encoun- 
ter or  the  institution's  depiction  of  it  as  to- 
tally neutral.  "You  can't  deny  that  there 
was  a  deliberate  intent  [to  destroy  or  at 
least  weaken  the  native  cultures]."  she  said. 
"Every  group  approached  us."  she  said. 
"Many  groups  came  ready  to  battle.  In  the 
end,  we  worked  with  many  of  them." 

Hebert  of  the  Library  of  Congress  criti- 
cized the  Smithsonian  show  for  not  hitting 
hard  enough  at  the  problem  of  slavery  In  a 
segment  that  focused  on  the  development  of 
the  sugar  trade.  "That  was  hardly  really  a 
response,  to  damn  one  product  rather  than 
the  process"  he  said.  Hebert  said  the  library 
is  planning  an  exhibit,  1492.  An  Ongoing  Voy- 
age, that  will  present  manuscripts  and  other 
archival  items  in  which  slavery  will  be  given 
greater  stress. 

Some  scholars,  such  as  Axtell,  worry  that 
the  politics  of  the  quincentenary  could  prove 
counterproductive  to  the  aims  of  the  Indians 
and  others.  "I  see  dangers  in  the  abrupt  kind 
of  moralizing  that's  going  on,  using  little 
pieces  of  information  from  the  past  for  polit- 
ical or  moral  purposes"  he  said.  "It  treats 
the  Indians  like  nothing  but  victims,  passive 
helpless  victims  who  just  got  run  roughshod 
over.  And  they  weren't  that;  they  were  much 
stronger." 

To  many  Native  Americans,  the  real  rea- 
son for  dwelling  on  this  issue  is  not  the  past 
but  the  future,  "there's  certainly  the  histori- 
cal perspective."  Ray  said,  "but  the  real  im- 
portant thing  for  tribes  today  is  what  do  we 
do  now.  We  have  crucial  issues  that  the 
tribes  have  to  face.  What  can  be  done  to  help 
them  solve  those  problems?" 


TRIBUTE  TO  DR.  JOHN  H.  GIBBONS 


HON.  GEORGE  L  BROWN,  JR. 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  28. 1992 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  chairman  of 
the  Techrx)logy  Assessment  Board,  I  am 
pleased  to  call  to  your  attention  the  singular 
honor  recently  received  by  Dr.  John  H.  Gib- 
txjns,  Director  of  the  Office  of  Technology  As- 
sessment. On  behalf  of  the  OTA,  Dr.  Gibbons 
accepted  the  Officer's  Cross  of  the  Order  of 
Merit  from  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany. 
The  medal,  issued  only  by  the  President  of  the 
Federal  Republic,  honors  those  wtwse  work 
has  contributed  significantly  to  Germany.  It  is 
only  rarely  awarded  to  non^Germans. 

The  German  Bundestag  recently  established 
an  office  modeled  after  OTA.  The  special  sci- 
entific unit  performs  assessments,  monitors 
scierrtific  and  technological  developments,  and 
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integrates  its  work  into  the  pariiamentary  proc- 
ess. OTA  has  also  assisted  efforts  to  establish 
similar  agencies  in  Western  Europe  arvj  Asia. 

In  accepting  the  award.  Dr.  Gibbons  sakj, 
"we  all  appreciate  Vhe  profound  influence  that 
scierK:e  and  techrwiogy  are  having  on  tfie 
course  of  history.  There  is  a  new  sense  of 
glotial  community,  not  only  among  scientists, 
but  also  among  policymakers  and  others.  A 
key  issue  is  how  our  leaders  can  make  wise 
decisions  in  an  age  increasingly  driven  by 
techrK>logical  change." 

As  the  complex  technok>gical  issues  Corv 
gress  brings  to  OTA  for  analysis  become  irv 
creasingly  international  in  nature,  from  tele- 
communications ar>d  space  exploration  to  ade- 
quate energy  supply  and  nuclear  waste  dis- 
posal, the  establishment  of  close  contacts  with 
other  nations  can  provide  the  agency  with  an 
invaluat}le  networi<  of  information  sources  for 
crafting  thoughtful  arxj  comprehensive  publk: 
policy  options.  Congress  can  be  extremely 
proud  of  Dr.  Git)bons'  leadership  at  the  Office 
of  Technology  Assessment. 


THE  NEED  FOR  ANTISECRECY 
LEGISLATION  IN  FEDERAL 
COURTS 


HON.  LAWRENa  J.  SMTffl 

OF  FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Tuesday.  January  2d,  1992 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  1984. 
a  California  jury  ruled  for  a  plaintiff  wfx>  com- 
plained that  tfie  manufacturer  of  silicone 
breast  implants  failed  to  warn  of  the  potential 
for  severe  side  effects.  Why  have  so  few  peo- 
ple heard  atx}ut  what  today  is  a  major  health 
concern  for  thousarxls  of  women? 

Because  the  court  issued  an  order  that  pro- 
hibited the  plaintiff  from  telling  anytxxly — even 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration — wtiat  she 
learned. 

Today,  courts  can  still  prohibit  the  disctosure 
of  certain  information,  and  tfiey  may  approve 
secrecy  agreements  that  seal  a  case's  files 
after  settlement — even  if  that  information  coukj 
save  another  person's  life. 

While  these  orders  settle  a  dispute  between 
tfie  two  parties,  they  also  prevent  anybody 
else  from  seeing  information  on  defective 
products  that  may  t>e  injuring  people  every 
day.  The  present  system,  in  essence,  corv 
dones  the  withholding  of  lifesaving  information 
from  average  citizens. 

We  must  correct  this  imbalance  in  our  judi- 
cial system.  In  April  1991.  I  introduced  H.R. 
2017,  the  Federal  Litigation  in  the  Sunshine 
Act.  This  bill  would  make  it  difficult  for  courts 
to  conceal  information  on  a  public  hazard. 

The  December  1991  issue  of  a  ABA  Journal 
contains  an  interesting  article  that  reinforces 
my  argument  for  disclosure  legislation.  It  is  en- 
titled "Secrecy  Versus  Safety— Restoring  the 
Balance." 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  the  article, 
which  follows  my  comments.  If  they  agree  that 
at  times  the  safety  of  society  overrides  the 
need  for  secrecy,  then  I  hope  that  they  will  co- 
sponsor  H.R.  2017. 

If  we  do  not  cfiange  the  present  situation, 
then  who  knows  what  health  problem,  known 


to  a  few  today,  will  become  a  serious  problem 

in  1 0  years. 

Secrecy  Versus  SAFETi-— restoring  the 

Balance 

(By  Bob  Gibblns) 

In  1984,  a  San  Francisco  federal  court  case 
set  the  stage  for  a  display  of  the  potential  of 
protective  orders  to  delay  government  regu- 
lation and  conceal  threats  to  public  health. 
It  provides  a  potent  look  at  the  workings  of 
secrecy  in  litigation— and  clearly  reflects 
why  determined  action  is  essential  to  restore 
balance  to  America's  justice  system.  (For 
another  view,  see  Arthur  Miller's  "Private 
Lives  or  Public  Access,"  August  1991  ABA 
Journal,  page  64.) 

That  case.  Stem  v.  Dow  Corning  Corp.  (U.S. 
Dist.  Ct.,  N.D.  Cal..  No.  C83-2348),  involved 
silicone  breast  Implants  used  in  reconstruc- 
tive surgery.  The  jury  rendered  a  verdict  for 
the  plaintiff  on  her  complaint  that  the  man- 
ufacturer committed  fraud  and  failed  to 
warn  of  the  potential  for  severe  side  effects. 
The  case  was  settled  while  on  appeal. 

After  Stern  was  concluded,  a  protective 
order  demanded  by  the  implant  manufac- 
turer remained  in  force.  It  prohibited  the 
plaintifTs  attorneys  and  expert  witnesses 
from  telling  government  regulators  or  any- 
one else  what  the  discovery  documents 
showed  about  safety  tests  of  the  product. 

Even  at  a  1988  U.S.  Food  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration hearing  held  to  consider  requiring 
Implant  manufacturers  to  demonstrate  safe- 
ty, a  Stern  attorney  subject  to  that  protec- 
tive order  was  unable  to  disclose  Information 
about  clinical  or  animal  tests. 

A  medical  school  professor  who  examined 
more  than  a  dozen  breast  implant  litigation 
files  has  been  similarly  prohibited,  by  pro- 
tective orders  in  every  case,  from  sharing  his 
knowledge  of  tests  with  FDA  or  congres- 
sional investigators.  Here  is  an  example  of  a 
publicly  funded  inquiry  of  a  possibly  dan- 
gerous product;  yet  a  medical  school  profes- 
sor is  legally  gagged  through  a  process  fund- 
ed by  taxpayers. 

The  protective-order  strategy  was  used  by 
several  manufacturers,  and  it  bought  them 
time.  Manufacturers  produced  and  sold  im- 
plants for  at  least  six  years  after  the  Stern 
verdict,  until  the  FDA  took  its  first  look  at 
the  companies'  clinical  data  in  1991. 

The  agency  concluded  that  no  test  results 
submitted  by  any  manufacturer  dem- 
onstrated the  safety  of  Implants,  and  one 
manufacturer  has  since  recalled  its  entire 
line  and  announced  its  withdrawal  from  the 
breast  implant  market.  But  while  the  FDA 
vacillated  and  numerous  product  liability 
cases  were  settled  with  confidentiality 
"agreements"  and  protective  orders,  150,000 
new  patients  received  implants  each  year. 

Secrecy  devices  have  been  used  increas- 
ingly in  litigation  during  the  past  decade.  A 
comprehensive  new  study  of  products  liabil- 
ity litigation  involving  punitive  damages 
awards  revealed  a  marked  increase  in  the  use 
of  confidential  settlements  after  1986.  Con- 
ducted by  professors  Michael  Rustad  of  Suf- 
folk University  Law  School  and  Thomas 
Koenlg  of  Northeastern  University,  the 
study  examined  a  quarter-century  of  data. 

Recent  litigation  involving  the  prescrip- 
tion sleeping  medication  Halcion  further 
shows  how  secrecy,  along  with  lax  pharma- 
ceutical regulation,  multiplies  consumer 
risks.  In  1969  a  blanket  protective  order  was 
entered  in  Grundberg  v.  The  Upjohn  Co.  (U.S. 
Dist.  Ct..  D.  Utah,  No.  C89-274),  a  case  that 
alleged  severe,  unpredictable  mood  changes 
caused  by  this  drug  now  used  by  several  mil- 
lion  Americans.   The    Grundberg   protective 
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order  effectively  made  all  documents  pro- 
duced by  the  defendant  confidential  and  re- 
quired their  return  or  destruction  following 
the  conclusion  of  the  lawsuit.  But  shortly 
after  Grundberg  was  settled,  Halclon's  manu- 
facturer acknowledged  that  clinical  data 
submitted  to  the  FDA  during  the  drug  ap- 
proval process  were  incomplete. 

As  it  stands,  the  Grundberg  protective 
order  leaves  an  unknown  number  of  patients 
and  doctors  wondering  what  caused  side  ef- 
fects. Considering  that  the  plaintiff  in 
Grundberg  had  killed  her  own  mother  (al- 
though charges  against  her  were  dismissed 
because  of  involuntary  intoxication  with 
Halcion).  access  to  complete  information  is 
crucial.  A  consumer  organization  is  now  ask- 
ing the  court  to  modify  the  protective  order. 

Other  examples  of  the  threat  posed  by  se- 
crecy are,  unfortunately,  not  hard  to  come 
by: 

A  patient  with  a  Shiley  artificial  heart 
valve  is  unable  to  learn  of  the  danger  that 
the  device's  mechanism  may  fracture.  She 
dies  when  the  valve  falls,  and  her  husband 
later  learns  that  the  manufacturer  secretly 
settled  litigation  brought  by  other  victims 
years  before. 

In  part  through  that  practice,  the  company 
avoids  the  notoriety  that  could  have  led  to 
earlier  warning  of  patients  and/or  with- 
drawal of  the  valves  from  the  market. 

A  congressional  investigative  report  ("The 
Bjork-Shiley  Heart  Valve:  Earn  as  You 
Learn."  House  Subcommittee  on  Oversight 
and  Investigations,  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce,  2/90)  cites  "numerous  in- 
stances" of  deaths  that  might  have  been 
avoided  had  patients  and  doctors  been  aware 
of  the  danger  earlier.  Barbee  v.  Shiley,  Inc. 
(claim  was  settled  in  1989  without  filing  com- 
plaint). 

The  widow  of  a  police  officer  killed  in  the 
crash  of  a  traffic-control  plane  is  denied  dis- 
covery of  evidence  of  the  airplane's  design 
defect  because  of  a  confidential  settlement 
"agreement"  in  another  case.  The  aircraft 
type  is  still  In  use.  Turnberger  v.  Cessna  Air- 
craft Co..  Broward  City.,  Fla.,  17th  Jud.  Cir. 
Ct.,  No.  8^-12392. 

A  scientist  who  herself  suffered  a  poten- 
tially fatal  allergic  reaction  to  a  painkiller- 
later  withdrawn  from  the  market — discovers 
that  other  victims  were  similarly  affected 
several  years  earlier  but  were  sworn  to  se- 
crecy. She  also  discovers  that  some  confiden- 
tial settlement  "agreements"  even  prohib- 
ited discussion  of  adverse  reactions  In  sci- 
entific journals.  Davis  v.  McNeilab.  Inc..  U.S. 
Dist.,  Ct.,  D.C.,  No.  85-CV-3972  (case  settled 
in  1986). 

While  private  matters  having  no  public  im- 
pact and  true  trade  secrets  justify  confiden- 
tiality, it  is  inconsistent  with  the  impartial 
administration  of  justice  for  a  publicly  cre- 
ated and  maintained  legal  system  to  help 
hide  responsibility  for  misconduct. 

Events  that  lead  to  litigation  often  have 
an  impact  well  beyond  the  immediate  par- 
ties, and  that  impact  can  be  deadly.  In  to- 
day's age  of  mass  manufacturing  and  dis- 
tribution, a  dispute  brought  before  a  court 
can  involve  a  potentially  life-threatening 
hazard  that  already  may  have  affected  thou- 
sands of  citizens,  and  may  affect  even  more 
in  the  future. 

Confidentiality  "agreements"  in  products 
liability  cases  can  keep  information  about 
the  dangers  of  defective  products  from  com- 
ing to  the  attention  of  government  regu- 
lators, the  news  media  and  others  who  could 
alert  the  public. 

And  in  medical  negligence  cases,  the  doc- 
tors alleged  to  have  caused  an  injury  may 
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well  have  other  patients  undergoing  the 
same  procedures.  Secret  settlements  and 
sealed  files  can  enable  physicians  to  keep 
practicing  without  having  to  account  for 
substandard  care.  The  same  concerns  apply 
to  injurious  behavior  in  other  professions. 

In  fact,  in  all  types  of  tort  litigation,  both 
the  deterrent  and  compensation  functions  of 
the  civil  justice  system  can  be  stifled  by  se- 
crecy. Beyond  leaving  past  victims  Ignorant 
of  the  cause  of  their  injuries  and  future  vic- 
tims vulnerable,  secrecy  also  can  make  it 
more  difficult  for  victims  to  prepare  and 
prove  their  cases. 

Secrecy  can  make  it  more  likely  that  criti- 
cal evidence  will  be  concealed  or  destroyed 
without  ever  being  discovered. 

A  legal  system  that  functions  In  this  way 
is  out  of  balance,  which  Is  why  there  is  grow- 
ing support  for  changes  in  court  rules  and 
procedures  to  eliminate  unwarranted  se- 
crecy. Those  who  advocate  such  change  seek 
a  fairer  balance  between  privacy  and  prop- 
erty rights  on  one  side,  and  public  health 
and  safety  on  the  other.  Restoring  lost  bal- 
ance also  could  help  to  reduce  Injuries  and 
resulting  litigation. 

The  Imbalance  in  the  tort  litigation  sys- 
tem is  rooted  in  abuses  of  otherwise  legiti- 
mate rights.  The  litigation  playing  field  was 
level  when  the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Proce- 
dure and  other  similar  reforms  of  litigation 
practice  were  inaugurated  in  the  1930b.  The 
system  at  that  time  provided  protection  for 
truly  personal  Information  (the  reasons  why 
a  divorce  was  sought,  or  why  child  custody 
was  refused)  and  true  trade  secrets  (chemical 
formulae,  manufacturing  methods,  details  of 
distribution  networks). 

Some  segments  of  the  legal  community 
now  attempt  to  protect  classes  of  informa- 
tion that  go  well  beyond  the  original  plan. 
They  are  advised  to  misuse  the  "trade  se- 
cret" and  "privacy"  labels,  claiming  special 
protection  for  information  never  Intended  to 
have  confidential  status  under  the  rules  of 
civil  procedure,  and  claiming  corporate  pri- 
vacy rights  never  recognized  by  American 
law. 

From  this  attempt  to  expand  the  idea  of 
protected  information  into  new  areas,  there 
has  developed  a  well-known  arsenal  of  de- 
vices Intended  to  protect  wrongdoers: 

"Agreements"  that  prohibit  disclosure  of 
the  compensation  paid  in  a  settlement,  the 
names  of  the  parties,  and  sometimes  even 
the  fact  that  litigation  occurred; 

Sealed  court  files  that  can  conceal  the 
very  existence  of  the  lawsuit; 

Protective  orders  that  require  the  return 
or  destruction  of  discovery  information  after 
the  termination  of  the  litigation,  and  pro- 
hibit sharing  discovery  material  with  other 
attorneys  handling  similar  cases  or  with 
government  agencies;  and 

Prohibitions  against  attorneys  handling 
similar  cases  in  the  future. 

New  secrecy  strategies  are  still  emerging. 
In  medical  malpractice  cases,  for  instance, 
negotiated  dismissals  of  individual  physi- 
cians have  been  used  to  keep  the  doctors' 
names  out  of  the  federal  government's  data 
bank  of  malpractice  verdicts  and  settle- 
ments, thus  thwarting  an  Important  public 
policy. 

Secrecy  proponents  argue  that  confiden- 
tiality makes  litigation  go  more  smoothly 
and  promotes  early  settlement,  and  indeed  it 
may— when  the  advocates  of  secrecy  get 
their  way. 

But  secrecy  also  can  delay  the  resolution 
of  litigation,  consume  large  amounts  of  law- 
yers' time,  and  strain  the  courts'  capacity  to 
move  cases  toward  a  conclusion— as  shown 
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recent  federal  court  opinion  in  Wauchop 
J  Pizza.  Inc.  (U.S.  Dlst.  Ct.,  S.D. 
S90-496).  The  plaintiffs  in  Wauchop 
Information    on    the    corporation's 
to  deliver  food  by  car  in  30  minutes 
I  rguing  that  the  policy  may  have  led 
o  collision, 
defendants  demanded  that  much  of  the 
material  requested  by  the  plaln- 
irotected  against  further  disclosure. 
coiTt  concluded  that  secrecy  was  not 
for  most  categories  of  the  material, 
lefendants'  demand  for  a  protective 
fofced  the  court  to  read  motions,  re- 
analyze  numerous  discovery   re- 
render  its  conclusions  in  an  opin- 
jrder  more  than  30  pages  long.  The 
pi  operly   lamented   that   the   federal 
discovery  "should  be  self-executing 
;he  cooperation  of  counsel." 
stabilize  this  out-of-balance  system  and 
the  harm  secrecy  can  cause,  this 
leeds  a  strong  presumption  of  open- 
;ourt  proceedings  and  records. 

adequate   procedures   to  ensure 
trial  judge  will  consider  the  public's 
In  information  that  would  be  con- 
ider  a  proposed  protective  order.  Ad- 
secrecy  argue  that  existing  proce- 
eady  allow  courts  to  consider  the 
iit^rest  as  part  of  the  exercise  of  judi- 
but  widespread  approval  of 
orders  and  confidentiality  "agree- 
uggests  that  the  public  interest  has 
made  a  routine  part  of  the  courts' 

A^ciation  of  Trial  Lawyers  of  Amer- 

in  1989  to  focus  attention  on  the 

problems     caused     by     secrecy. 

Joard  of  Governors  passed  a  resolu- 
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to  scrutinize  requests  for  secrecy 
them  only  when  information 
be  protected  is  a  true  trade  secret 
qualify  for  some  other  privilege; 
to  allow  sharing  of  discovery  mate- 
attorneys  handling  similar  cases. 
y  agencies  and  professional  boards; 
to  liberally  grant  relief  from  pre- 
orders  and  "agreements"  that  un- 
infcose  secrecy:  and 
Attorn  sys  to  resist  secrecy  demands  that 
preclude  sharing  information  with  regu- 
latory a  rencies  and  other  lawyers,  and  dis- 
couragii  j  them  from  agreeing  to  proposed 
secrecy  (  rders. 

By  noi '  eight  states  have  joined  the  move- 
ment aw  ly  from  secrecy.  Some  of  this  initia- 
tive has  come  from  judges  themselves.  In 
1990.  the  Texas  Supreme  Court  was  the  first 
court  to  amend  its  rules  to  recognize  a  pre- 
sumptioi  of  openness  for  all  court  proceed- 
ings, ani .  to  establish  procedures  to  be  fol- 
lowed fo  any  request  to  seal  court  (lies. 
Court  'ules  with  a  similar  focus  on  open- 
hai  e  been  adopted  by  the  New  York 
Afministrative  Board  of  the  Courts, 
Diego  County  Superior  Court,  and 
Supreme  Court  and  Chancery 


a  different  approach  was  taken  by 
which  passed  legislation  that  identi- 
of  dangers  as  "public  hazard," 
concealment  of  such  hazards 
udicial  processes. 
Narro'v  er  mechanisms  have  been  adopted 
in  sever  il  other  states.  These  include  spe- 
cific pro  ;edures  to  be  followed  in  disclosing 
discover '  materials  to  attorneys  handling 
similar  lases  (adopted  in  Virginia  in  1989). 
and  stai  dards  for  confldentiality  regarding 
litigatio  1  by  and  against  state  government 
(adopted!  in  North  Carolina,  Florida  and  Or- 
egon). 
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Other  bills  and  proposed  court  rules  are 
under  consideration  in  many  states,  most 
based  on  either  the  Texas  or  Florida  models, 
and  usually  with  the  support  of  consumer, 
labor,  environmental,  senior  citizen  or  media 
organizations. 

The  mechanics  of  the  new  measures  aside, 
an  obvious  question  is  what  the  new  rules 
and  procedures  change,  and  what  they  leave 
underchanged. 

The  new  mechanisms  give  no  one  any  new 
substantive  rights  of  action.  They  cannot  en- 
gender new  cases.  Nor,  in  any  known  case,  do 
they  expose  strictly  personail  information  or 
reveal  genuine  trade  secrets  to  the  public. 

The  changes  do,  obviously,  give  judges  new 
duties  of  review  in  a  number  of  situations. 
But  once  it  becomes  clear  that  requests  for 
secrecy  will  be  measured  against  the  public 
interest,  the  number  of  secrecy  demands 
should  decrease,  so  that  the  net  result  is  the 
same  or  better  than  what  has  been  observed 
in  the  past. 

The  same  effect  should  be  noticeable  in 
terms  of  the  cost  of  litigation.  Market  forces 
can  be  expected  to  work  against  satellite 
litigation  when  clients  realize  that  demands 
for  unjustified  secrecy  will  not  succeed,  and 
that  they  may  be  penalized. 

Perhaps  most  Importantly,  the  new  meas- 
ures do  not  infringe  on  judicial  discretion. 
Indeed,  they  depend  on  judges  to  exercise 
discretion  as  much  as  the  former  rules  ever 
did.  They  provide  standards  to  be  met  by 
litigants,  like  many  other  written  standards 
of  proof,  and  prescribe  what  the  results  will 
be  if  the  judge  determines  that  the  standards 
have  not  been  met. 

There  is  at  least  some  evidence  of  improve- 
ment already.  An  ATLA  member  who  prac- 
tices in  Minnesot<>.,  where  no  legislation  has 
yet  been  passed  on  secrecy,  recently  ob- 
served a  dramatic  reversal  of  the  Shlley 
heart  valve  manufacturer's  previous  use  of 
secrecy  demands,  as  well  as  judges'  aware- 
ness of  the  issue  of  secrecy  and  the  potential 
it  has  for  harm. 

These  developments  suggest  that  secrecy 
advocates'  dire  warnings  about  increased 
satellite  litigation  and  diminished  access  to 
information  are  exaggerated.  Their  pre- 
dictions imply  that  America's  judges  would 
allow  the  courts  to  slow  to  a  crawl,  and  that 
members  of  the  bar  and  the  public  would  ac- 
cept dramatic  increases  in  litigation  costs. 
Experienced  judges  and  trial  lawyers,  how- 
ever, will  not  tolerate  such  a  result. 

The  goal  here  is  to  have  a  safer  society. 
One  way  to  attain  that  goal  is  to  create 
mechanisms  designed  to  help  protect  us  all. 
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ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  MASSACRE 
OF  LITHUANIAN  NATIONALISTS 
IN  VILNIUS 


HON.  FKANK  PALLONE,  JR. 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  28, 1992 
Mr.  PALLONE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to 
commemorate  the  first  anniversary  of  ttie  So- 
viet crackdown  in  Littiuania.  On  January  13, 
1991,  14  Lithuanian  nationalists  were  killed  in 
Vilnius  by  Soviet  troops.  The  Lithuanians  died 
resisting  the  Soviet  attempt  to  seize  the  Lith- 
uanian radio  and  TV  center  and  the  Vilnius  TV 
tower. 

One  year  later,  thousands  of  Lithuanians 
gathered  in  a  vastly  different  country  to  pay 
tribute  to  their  14  conpatriots.  Tears  mixed 


with  pride  as  President  LarxJst>ergis,  now 
head  of  the  independent  nation  of  Lithuania, 
addressed  the  crowd  in  the  early  morning 
hours. 

The  crackdown  in  the  streets  of  Vilnius  was 
truly  the  tieginning  of  the  end  for  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  killings  in  Vilnius  caused  a  shower 
of  criticism  to  rain  down  on  former  Soviet 
President  Mikhail  Gorbachev,  whk:h  lead  to 
the  resurgence  of  the  hard-line  element,  set- 
ting the  stage  for  the  unsuccessful  August 
coup.  The  coup,  in  turn,  lead  to  the  ultimate 
downfall  of  the  Soviet  system.  As  President 
Landst)ergis  said  in  a  special  address  to  ttie 
Lithuanian  parliament,  "The  Soviet  world  was 
defeated  here." 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Lithuanian  people  who 
fought  ttie  giant  Soviet  military  machine  in  the 
streets  of  Vilnius  deserve  a  large  share  of  the 
credit  for  bringing  an  end  to  the  Soviet  Union. 
This  small  nation  stood  up  to  the  Soviet  vio- 
lence. Lithuania's  bravery  was  ultimately  re- 
warded in  September,  when  Lithuania  and  the 
other  Baltic  States  received  international  arxj 
Soviet  diplomatk:  recognition. 

Today,  Lithuania  faces  many  challenges. 
Soviet  troops  remain  on  Baltk:  soil.  Those  re- 
sponsible for  the  massacre  have  not  yet  been 
brought  to  justice.  Lithuanians  and  their 
friends  still  feel  thte  k}ss  of  the  14  who  gave 
their  lives  so  courageously.  We  are  proud,  Mr. 
Speaker,  of  their  struggle  and  of  the  hard-won 
freedom  Lithuania  and  the  other  formerly  So- 
viet-dominated States  enjoy  today. 


VA  HOSPITALS  DELIVER 
OUTSTANDING  HEALTH  CARE 


HON.  G.V.  (SONNY)  MONTGOMERY 

OF  MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  28, 1992 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it's  time 
the  American  publk:  was  given  the  true  picture 
of  the  state  of  veterans'  health  care  in  this 
country.  So-called  studies  and  media  inves- 
tigative reports  of  VA  medicine  in  the  recent 
past  have  stimulated  a  tremendous  anrraunt  of 
negative  publicity  and,  in  the  process,  have 
done  a  tragic  disservice  to  a  fine  health  care 
system  and  to  the  constituency  it  senses. 

No  one  is  in  a  tetter  position  to  gauge  the 
quality  of  care  delivered  by  VA  than  its  health 
care  personnel  and  patients,  and  the  Veter- 
ans' Affairs  (Committee  hears  from  them  daily. 
I'd  like  to  share  with  my  colleagues  the  words 
of  a  recent  patient  of  our  fine  veterans'  fx)s- 
pital  here  in  Washington — Walt  Kennedy,  mi- 
nority Sergeant  at  Arms  for  the  House — re- 
garding the  wonderful  care  he  received. 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC,  December  10.  1991. 
Hon.  G.V.  Montgomery, 
Rayburn  House  Office  Building, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Sonny:  First  off  I  want  to  express  my 
deep  appreciation  for  your  kind  wishes  dur- 
ing my  recent  hospitalization  and  convales- 
cence. In  times  such  as  I  recently  experi- 
enced it  is  a  friendship  such  as  yours  that 
means  so  much. 

I  mentioned  to  you  my  high  regards  for  the 
treatment  accorded  me  at  the  VA  Medical 
Center  in  Washington.  I  did  so  because  I  am 


upset  at  the  trashing  from  numerous  areas 
that  hit  at  these  hospitals.  I  thought  you 
might  be  interested  in  letters  I  have  written 
to  Secretary  Derwinski  and  the  Director  of 
the  hospital.  These  units  deserve  better  than 
is  usually  given  them. 

With  best  wishes  for  a  most  happy  Christ- 
mas Season  and  New  Year,  I  am 
Respectfully, 

Walter  P.  Kennedy, 
Minority  Sergeant  at  Arms. 

House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  DC.  November  18. 1991. 
Hon.  Edward  Derwinski. 
Secretary,    Department    of    Veterans    Affairs, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Ed:  Within  these  past  few  weeks  it 
has  been  necessary  for  me  to  be  hospitalized. 
During  a  recent  angiogram  two  blockages  in 
a  heart  artery  were  diagnosed  and  inasmuch 
as  I  had  by-pass  five  years  ago  angioplasty 
was  recommended.  With  the  choice  of  any 
hospital  in  this  area  available  to  me  I  chose 
the  VA  Medical  Center  primarily  because  I 
know  of  the  outstanding  physicians  in  car- 
diac care  who  are  practicing  at  the  hospital. 
I  refer  to  Doctors  Fletcher,  Singh  and 
Papademetriou. 

I  had  the  angioplasty  performed  and  ini- 
tially it  was  successful.  However,  about  14 
hours  later  during  the  early  morning  hours 
one  of  the  blockages  seemed  to  explode  and 
while  every  effort  was  made  to  reopen  the  ar- 
tery I  suffered  a  heart  attack.  For  the  next 
ten  days  or  so  I  was  carefully  shepherded 
back  to  good  health  and  herein  is  the  pur- 
pose of  this  letter. 

As  you  know  I  can  look  with  critical  eye 
on  all  aspects  of  the  hospital  operation  but 
Ed,  I  can  not  help  but  express  my  amaze- 
ment at  the  professionalism  I  witnessed  in 
every  area.  The  cooperation  between  all  in 
the  medical  backup,  nurses,  aides,  interns, 
etc.,  was  superb.  "The  attitudes  of  all  were 
cheery  and  helpful  and  this  atmosphere  cer- 
tainly helped  in  my  speedy  convalescence. 
But  not  only  was  the  attitude  in  my  case 
alone,  I  noted  it  among  each  and  every  pa- 
tient and  these  patients  remarked  to  me  in 
conversation  how  friendly  and  warm  all  of 
the  personnel  were  as  they  performed  their 
duties. 

In  addition,  the  hospital  itself  had  a  cheery 
look,  clean  and  organized  and  I  must  say  no 
small  commendation  must  go  to  the  Direc- 
tor, Mr.  Williams. 

Your  VA  hospitals  do  not  have  the  public 
relation  people  selling  it  to  the  public  and  to 
the  legislative  branch  but  I  for  one  can  per- 
sonally attest  to  all  I  have  stated  and  more 
with  regard  to  your  flagship  hospital  in 
Washington.  I  would  be  ever  so  grateful  if 
you  would,  in  my  behalf,  extend  to  all  in  the 
hospital  who  were  so  professional  and  kind 
to  me  my  personal  gratitude  and  apprecia- 
tion. 

Also  Ed,  because  I  feel  so  strong  in  this  re- 
gard I  am  taking  the  opportunity  of  forward- 
ing a  copy  of  this  letter  to  Chairman  Mont- 
gomery of  the  House  Committee  on  Veterans 
Affairs. 

With  all  best  personal  wishes,  I  am 
Sincerely, 

Walter  P.  Kennedy, 
Minority  Sergeant  at  Arms. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I'm  sure  many  of  my  col- 
leagues have  seen  news  reports  and  articles 
whk:h  have  maligned  the  VA  health  care  sys- 
tem and,  in  my  opinion,  have  unduly  alarnied 
its  current  and  potential  patient  population.  It 
concerns  me  greatly  that  such  reports  will  be 
accepted  at  face  value  and  will  be  the  sole 
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basis  upon  which  many  veterans,  and  Ameri- 
cans in  general,  will  form  their  opinions  of  our 
veterans'  medical  facilities  and  the  dedicated 
people  who  staff  them. 

The  most  recent  study  to  have  criticized  VA 
medicine — instigated  by  a  congressional  sut>- 
committee — was  shown  by  two  prestigious 
schools  of  public  health  to  have  used  a  seri- 
ously flawed  nnethodology  in  reaching  its  con- 
clusions. As  a  result,  30  VA  hospitals  were  un- 
fairiy  and  inaccurately  lat)eled  as  substandard 
and  are  fighting  to  regain  their  prestige. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  our  veterans'  hospital 
system  doesn't  have  problems.  No  health  care 
system  as  massive  as  the  VA  is  going  to  be 
perfect.  But  veterans  and  their  families  should 
rest  assured  that  the  health  care  they  receive 
from  the  thousands  of  diligent  VA  profes- 
sionals across  the  country  is  at  least  on  a  par 
with,  if  not  Ijetter  than,  that  offered  by  tfie  pri- 
vate sector. 

The  VA,  whk:h  operates  the  Nation's  largest 
health  care  delivery  system,  treats  1.1  million 
patients  a  year  in  its  172  hospitals  arxf 
records  more  than  20  million  outpatient  visits 
annually  at  its  356  clinics. 

VA  is  affiliated  with  104  medical  schools 
and  59  dental  schools.  More  than  half  of  all 
practicing  physicians — both  in  the  Govemnwnt 
and  private  sectors — have  received  at  least 
part  of  their  professional  education  in  the  VA 
health  care  system.  Each  year,  approximately 
100,000  health  professionals  receive  training 
in  VA  medical  centers.  VA  physicians  are  rec- 
ognized as  some  of  the  best;  they  have  to  be, 
otherwise,  these  affiliations  would  not  tie 
maintained.  The  medical  schools  simply  woukJ 
not  tolerate  any  type  of  substandard  training 
environment.  Furthermore,  every  VA  facility 
has  met  the  strict  accreditation  criteria  of  the 
Joint  Commission  on  the  Accreditation  of 
Healthcare  Organizations. 

While  VA  has  consistently  worked  to  main- 
tain the  quality  of  its  care,  it  had  not  done  as 
good  a  job  of  monitoring  tfiat  quality,  but  the 
Congress  has  con-ected  that.  In  addition,  we 
have  strengthened  the  role  of  the  medical  in- 
spector and  expanded  ttie  responsibilities  of 
the  inspector  general. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  truth  is  that  the  VA  health 
care  system  is  sound  and  provides  exception- 
ally good  care.  The  following  letters  from  Mrs. 
Creed  McClure  of  Tullahoma,  TN,  further  illus- 
trate this  point. 

January  16, 1992. 
Hon.  Gillespie  v.  Montgomery, 
Chairman,    Committee    on    Veterans'    Affairs, 
Cannon  House  Office  Building,   Washing- 
ton, DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Montgomery:  On  Octo- 
ber 31,  1991,  my  husband.  Creed  McClure, 
passed  away  at  the  Alvln  C.  York  Medical 
Center,  Murfreesboro,  Tennessee. 

I  mentioned  to  our  mutual  friend,  Nkt  I. 
Washburn,  that  I  wanted  to  express  my  sin- 
cere appreciation  to  you,  since  you  give  so 
much  of  your  time  and  concern  to  the  Veter- 
ans' programs. 

Words  are  inadequate  to  express  my  grati- 
tude to  the  Administration,  staff,  doctors, 
nurses  and  aides  for  the  wonderful  profes- 
sional care  he  received.  Since  his  illness  ne- 
cessitated long-term  treatment,  I  felt  most 
fortunate  to  have  had  him  in  the  Veterans' 
hospital  in  Murfreesboro. 

Creed  was  a  patient  in  the  5A-North  Build- 
ing. The  staff,  doctors,  nurses  and  aides  were 
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so  very  caring  and  concerned.  Particularly 
was  I  impressed  by  the  professionalism  of 
Ms.  Elizabeth  Barnes  and  Mrs.  Violet  Jen- 
nings, although  the  entire  group  was  wonder- 
ful to  both  him  and  me. 

As  I  have  previously  written  you,  1  am 
most  grateful  for  the  time  you  contribute  to 
veterans'  affairs  and  that  my  husband  and  I 
have  been  among  the  fortunate  recipients  of 
your  concern. 

With  my  best  wishes  for  your  continued 
success  in  all  you  do,  I  am 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

Mrs.  Creed  D.  McClure. 

January  16. 1992. 

Mr.  Brian  Heckert. 

Director,     Alvin     C.     York     Medical     Center, 
Murfreesboro.  TN. 

Dear  Mr.  Heckert:  On  October  31. 1991.  my 
husband.  Creed  McClure,  passed  away  after 
having  been  a  patient  in  your  hospital  for 
two  and  one-half  years. 

Words  are  inadequate  to  express  my  sin- 
cere appreciation  to  the  administration, 
staff,  doctors,  nurses,  aides  and  particularly, 
the  people  of  5A  North  for  his  professional 
care.  Because  his  illness  necessitated  long- 
term  treatment,  I  felt  I  was  most  fortunate 
to  have  had  him  in  your  hospital. 

The  people  of  5A  North  were  most  caring 
and  concerned!  I  was  particularly  impressed 
by  the  professionalism  of  Ms.  Elizabeth 
Barnes  and  Mrs.  Violet  Jennings,  although 
the  entire  group  was  wonderful  to  both  him 
and  me.  I  shall  be  eternally  grateful  to  them. 

You  have  a  tremendous,  never-ending  task, 
and  I  wish  you  well  in  all  your  decisions  and 
endeavors.  The  American  people  should  be 
forever  grateful  to  you  and  all  the  VA  hos- 
pitals everywhere.  I  am  one  of  those  people! 
Very  respectfully  yours, 

Mrs.  Creed  D.  McCLiniE. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  confident  that,  with  im- 
proved funding  levels,  we  will  sustain  the  high 
caliber  of  VA  direct  medical  care  which  Walt 
Kennedy,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  McClure,  and  hurv 
dreds  of  thousands  of  others  have  experi- 
enced, as  well  as  the  VA  scientific  research 
program,  which  benefits  veterans  and  non- 
veterans  alike. 


WHEN  PRESIDENT'S  SPEECH  IS 
OVER,  LEGISLATING  WILL  BEGIN 


HON.  DEAN  A.  GALLO 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  28. 1992 

Mr.  GALLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  tonight  the  Presi- 
dent will  again  discharge  his  constitutional 
duty  of  reporting  to  the  Congress  on  the  state 
of  the  Union  and  recommending  to  it  such 
measures  as  he  may  consider  important  to  tfie 
well-being  of  our  Republic. 

The  American  people  look  to  the  President 
to  provide  the  leadership  and  vision  necessary 
to  define  and  meet  the  problems  and  the  pos- 
sibilities that  confront  our  Natwn.  I  have  every 
confidence  that  President  Bush  will  meet  this 
challenge  bokJIy  and  confidently. 

But  when  tfie  President's  speech  is  over, 
the  television  lights  have  been  dimmed,  and 
the  last  instant  analysis  has  t>een  aired,  the 
fiard,  gritty  woric  of  legislating  will  begin.  This 
is  tfie  challenge  to  which  we  in  this  House  will 
have  to  rise.  The  American  people  expect  it; 
duty  demands  it. 
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Over  Ihe  course  of  the  last  2  months,  as  I 
have  tal  (ed  with  people  in  every  comer  of  my 
district,  no  message  has  been  made  more 
clear  to  me  than  this;  Do  something  to  get  our 
country  moving  again.  The  people  of  my  dis- 
trict are  sick  of  the  politicking,  tired  of  the  pos- 
turing, nnd  weary  of  the  finger-pointing  that 
seems  lo  be  substituting  for  governing  in 
lately, 
louse  is  composed  of  an  impressive 
of  talented,  dedicated,  thoughtful, 
n^ere  men  and  women.  But  sometimes 
that  its  total  is  less  than  the  sum  of 
If  we  can  turn  that  equation  arourxj, 
meet  ttie  challenges  that  confront  us 
the  American  people  proud  of  their 
and  confident  of  their  future, 
coming  weeks  we  will  be  debating  the 
various  specific  proposals  designed 
country  firmly  on  the  path  to  eco- 
g  owth  and  prosperity.  I  will  not  take  the 
hei  B  to  discuss  those  proposals  in  great 
detail — fiere  will  t>e  time  for  that  soon.  But 
for  whk:h  there  is  no  more  time  is 
must  begin  our  work,  and  we  must 

K)W. 

acting  quk^kly,  we  must  avoid  the 

for  a  quick-fix  driven  nrwre  by  elec- 

tin^tabies  than   by  responsible   polk:y- 

The  message  in  our  current  economic 

is  that  we  have  some  underiying 

problems  that  will  not  be  solved 

B^nd-Aid. 

the  fundamental  and  long-term  ac- 
ieve  we  must  take  are  these: 
hive  to  change  the  Tax  Code  to  en- 
courage capital  formation  and  Investment  by 
lowering  the  capital  gains  tax  rate; 

We  m  jst  take  action  to  stimulate  savings  by 
exparxjiig  IRA's  and  allowing  savers  to  earn 
tax  free  nterest; 

We  hi  ve  to  encourage  research  and  devel- 
opment nto  the  technologies  that  will  enable 
us  to  c(  mpete  in  an  increasingly  competitive 
worid  b)  making  the  R&D  tax  credit  arid  allo- 
cation ri  les  permanent; 

We  n-ust  take  action  to  stimulate  the  Na- 
tion's r(al   estate   sector,   including  enacting 
OSS  reform; 
h<  ve  to  reform  our  banking  system  so 
s  srves  as  an  engine  of  growth,  not  a 


s  X)uld  permanently  authorize  small- 
n<  ustrial  development  bonds,  one  of  the 
eflbctive  tools  we  have  for  encouraging 

growth; 
miist  not  raise  taxes. 

we  must  eliminate  those  policies 

the  creative  energy  of  the  American 

iind  restrict  their  irrcentives  to  partici- 

daring  growth.  We  must  make  sure 

ire  rewarding  those  who  woukj  stride 

into   the   future,    not   those   who 

stfand  pat. 

wjorid  in  whk:h  we  live  today  is  vastly 

from  the  one  in  which  we  lived  when 

Congress  first  convened.  We  now 

workl  with  just  one  military  super- 

with  many  aspiring  economk;  super- 


we  recognize  that  a  changing  workj 

us  to  reinvigorate  our  own  economk: 

we  will  find  ourselves  swept  aside  by 

lie  tides  of  change  that  are  sweeping 

These  tides  are  empowering  people 
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in  every  corner  of  the  Earth  to  achieve  for 
themselves  what  their  flawed  governments 
never  had  any  hope  of  being  able  to  achieve 
for  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  begin  our  work.  Time — 
and  fides — wait  for  no  one. 


CONGRATULATIONS  TO  ALICE 
BENOrr,  R.N. 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  DOWNEY 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  28.  1992 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  with  mixed 
feelings  that  I  anrwunce  the  refirement  of  Alee 
M.  Benoit,  R.N.,  the  energetk;  nurse  who  has 
become  alniost  an  institution  within  not  only 
the  Rayburn  BuikJing,  but  also  all  over  the 
Capitol.  Alice  Berrait  will  be  leaving  us  on  Jan- 
uary 31,  and  with  her  she  takes  memories  of 
over  24  years  of  servce  to  Congress  and  its 
employees.  My  feelings  are  mixed  because 
we  will  miss  Alrce,  txjt  we  know  that  she  will 
be  enjoying  a  much  more  relaxed  and  lei- 
surely lifestyle  from  now  on,  whch  is  some- 
thing to  whk:h  we  all  aspire. 

During  Alkie's  tenure  as  an  employee  of  the 
atterxjing  physk;ian's  office,  she  has  treated 
literally  thousands  of  patients,  including  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  staffers,  interns,  pages,  and 
visitors  to  the  Capitol.  She  has  given  medkal 
advce  and  treatment,  provided  medk^al  refer- 
rals, handled  emergencies,  given  allergy 
shots,  blood  pressures,  and  temperature  read- 
ings, and  sometimes  just  provided  a  fiiendly 
and  soothing  word  to  people  when  they  need- 
ed it.  Alice's  cheerful  demeanor  and  aibility  to 
accept  and  often  laugh  at  life's  challenges  will 
be  long  remembered  and  sorely  missed. 

Alkie  is  originally  from  St.  John's,  NF,  Can- 
ada, and  served  as  a  nurse  with  the  U.S. 
Army  Air  Corps  from  1945  to  1949.  She  be- 
came an  American  citizen  in  1948  in  Mobile, 
AL,  arxl  married  an  Air  Force  pilot.  Gene  Be- 
noit. When  Gene  was  transferred  to  Wheelus 
Air  Base  in  Tripoli,  Lybia,  North  Afrrca,  Alice 
worked  as  a  civilian  occupatk)nal  nurse  in 
Tripoli.  Upon  returning  to  the  States,  she 
worked  as  a  put>lic  health  nurse  at  various  fa- 
cilities in  and  around  the  Nation's  Capital. 
Mice  and  her  family  were  also  stationed  in 
Mexico  City  where  she  served  as  the  head 
nurse  at  the  Amerkian  Embassy,  once  having 
the  honor  of  personally  meeting  President 
John  F.  Kennedy  during  an  official  visit  to 
Mexico  City.  Finally,  Alice  found  her  way  to  us 
directly  from  Bethesda  Naval  Hospital,  where 
she  worked  as  an  R.N.  As  you  can  see,  Al- 
ice's career  has  been  extremely  busy,  and  far 
from  boring. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  someone  who  has 
been  here  on  Capitol  Hill  for  neariy  a  quarter 
of  a  century  has  many  vivid  memories  and 
stories  to  tell.  When  Alice  began  working  on 
the  Hill,  Lyndon  Johnson  was  in  the  White 
House,  miniskirts,  go-go  bioots  and  bell  bot- 
toms were  in  style,  and  many  Members  of 
Congress  here  today  were  still  in  college  or 
high  school. 

However,  Alice  has  been  blessed  with  the 
ability  to  grow  with  the  times,  and  she  has  met 
many   wonderful   people   who   have   helped 
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her — and  vce  versa — along  the  way.  She  has 
always  been  professkjnal  and  courteous,  but 
most  of  all,  she  has  been  a  friend  to  so  many 
of  us. 

I  know  that  it  will  be  diffnult  for  many  of  us 
to  walk  by  her  office  in  Raytxjrn  and  not  hear 
her  llghthearted  humming. 

She  has  provkJed  a  bright  and  optimistk;  at- 
titude in  a  place  where  life  is  often  taken  too 
seriously,  and  has  kept  so  many  of  us  and  our 
staffs  healthy  during  stressful  times. 

I  personally  am  envious  of  Alice  now  that 
she  will  have  time  to  take  it  easy  for  a  change. 
I  wish  her  all  the  best  and  hope  that  she  will 
not  be  a  stranger  to  these  hallowed  halls  for 
long. 

I  know  that  my  colleauges  join  me  in  bkMing 
her  an  affectnnate  and  fond  farewell,  and  con- 
gratulating Alk:e  on  this  remarkable  achieve- 
ment. I  join  her  family — her  hustarxj  Gene, 
her  daughter  Moya  and  son-in-law  Steve,  and 
her  son.  Mark  and  daughter-in-law  Toi  in  wish- 
ing her  good  health  arxj  happiness  for  many, 
many  years  to  come. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  GUIDE  DOGS  FOR 
THE  BLIND 


HON.  BARBARA  BOXER 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  28. 1992 

Mrs.  BOXER.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  rise  to  pay  trit>- 
ute  to  the  Guide  Dogs  for  the  Blind  on  the  oc- 
casion of  its  golden  anniversary. 

Guide  Dogs  for  the  Blind  is  a  remarkable  or- 
ganization in  San  Rafael,  CA,  that  for  50  years 
has  ti'ained  purebred  dogs  to  be  dog  guides. 
It  is  one  of  the  okjest  programs  of  its  type  in 
the  Nation.  Located  20  miles  north  of  the 
Golden  Gate  Bridge,  its  training  campus  in- 
cludes a  kennel  complex,  a  spacious  student 
dormitory,  veterinary  clinic,  and  administration 
txiilding. 

Guide  dog  training  was  quickly  increased  to 
serve  qualified  blirxj  civilians  after  It  t)egan  as 
a  program  to  help  Worid  War  II  blind  veterans. 
Since  1942,  more  than  6,000  men  and  women 
fiave  received  guide  dogs  and  training  free  of 
charge. 

Today,  over  300  dogs-in-training  begin  their 
careers  in  gukle  dog  kennels.  Guide  dogs  en- 
trusts the  training  of  its  puppies  to  4-H  Club 
memtjers  in  the  Western  United  States. 

Guide  Dogs  for  the  Blind  maintains  its  own 
tveeding  stock  and  uses  only  three  breeds  for 
guide  dog  work — German  Shepherds,  Golden 
Retrievers,  and  Labrador  Retrievers.  These 
breeds  were  selected  for  their  medium  size, 
even  temperament,  and  short  to  mediunrt- 
length  coats.  Every  guide  dog  is  a  purebred, 
registered  with  the  American  Kennel  Club. 

Guide  Dogs  for  the  Blind  now  have  grad- 
uates leading  active  and  productive  lives  all 
over  the  United  States  and  Canada.  They're 
wortcing  in  teaching,  counseling,  computers, 
media,  and  music,  among  many  others.  Guide 
Dogs  for  the  Blind  shoukj  rightfully  be  proud 
that  their  graduates  enjoy  the  Ijenefit  of  in- 
creased mottility  through  the  use  of  these  spe- 
cial dogs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  privileged  to  represent 
Guide  Dogs  for  the  Blind  in  California's  Sixth 
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Congressional  Distrk:t,  and  I  know  my  col- 
leagues will  want  to  join  in  congratulating  the 
GukJe  Dogs  for  the  Blind  on  the  occasion  of 
its  50th  anniversary,  arxl  to  express  our  hearty 
appreciation  for  its  extraordinary  record  of 
servkie  to  the  disatsled  community. 


HOOVER  POWER  PLANT  ACT 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1992 


HON.  GEORGE  MILLER 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  28. 1992 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce  along  with  Representa- 
tive DeFazio,  the  Hoover  Power  Plant  Act 
amendments  of  1992.  This  legislation  updates 
and  strengthens  the  energy  consen/ation  pro- 
visions included  in  the  Hoover  Power  Plant 
Act  of  1984.  The  bill  will  encourage  the  effi- 
cient use  of  federally  subsidized  power  pro- 
vkJed to  customers  of  the  Federal  Western 
Area  Power  Administration  [WAPA].  The  wise 
use  of  this  valuable  resource  will  both  reduce 
energy  costs  and  protect  the  environment. 

Under  the  bill,  all  WAPA  firm  power  cus- 
tomers are  required  to  conduct  a  balanced 
electric  power  planning  process  which  conskJ- 
ers  both  demand  and  supply  skJe  options  for 
irxireasing  power  supplies.  This  type  of  plarv 
ning  is  commonly  referred  to  as  "integrated  re- 
source planning"  or  "least-cost  planning." 

The  experience  of  the  past  decade  has  re- 
vealed that  a  balanced  planning  process 
whk;h  gives  full  conskjeration  to  both  demand 
and  supply  side  power  options  is  the  key  to 
achieving  improvements  in  the  efficiency  of 
electricity  use.  This  is  the  case  because  care- 
ful analysis  of  botti  supply  and  demand  power 
alternatives  often  demonstrates  that  efficiency 
improvements  are  both  the  least  expensive 
and  most  environmentally  t)enign  power  sup- 
ply availatjie  to  an  indlvkJual  utility. 

This  legislation  is  needed  because  WAPA 
and  many  of  its  customers  have  lagged  far  be- 
hind their  utility  colleagues  in  other  parts  of 
the  Nation  in  the  area  of  integrated  resource 
planning  and  efficiency  improvements.  Some 
of  the  more  ambitious  energy  efficiency  efforts 
have  been  undertaken  over  tfie  past  decade 
by  California  utilities  and  by  WAPA's  counter- 
part in  the  Northwest,  tfie  Bonnevile  Power 
Administration  [BPA]. 

For  example,  t)etween  1981  and  1990, 
BPA's  efficiency  programs  have  added  akout 
300  megawatts  of  direct  energy  savings  to 
BPA's  energy  supply  at  the  cost  of  approxi- 
mately 2  cents  per  kilowatt-hour.  Over  the 
past  8  years,  Southem  Califomia  Edison  and 
Pacific  Gas  and  Electrk:  have  achieved  about 
2,000  megawatts  of  savings  through  efficiency 
improvements. 

All  of  the  atxjve  mentioned  savings  were 
achieved  largely  because  of  requirements  that 
were  imposed  on  investor-owned  utilities  by 
State  regulators  and  on  BPA  through  the 
Northwest  Power  Act.  Unfortunately,  WAPA 
has  failed  to  provkje  this  type  of  leadership. 

Despite  the  fact  tfiat  WAPA's  Energy  Con- 
servation Program  has  been  in  existence  for 
over  10  years  and  has  cost  $21  million.  West- 
em  is  unable  to  provide  any  verifiable  estimate 
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of  the  amount  of  energy  saved  due  to  its  pro- 
gram. WAPA  customers  are  able  to  comply 
with  its  current  requirements  by  conducting 
token  1970's  era  energy  efficierwy  nr>easures 
such  as  putting  flyers  in  utility  bills  and  con- 
ducting a  limited  number  of  residential  energy 
audits. 

It  must  t>e  noted  that  a  number  of  Western 
customers  have  embarked  upon  amtxtious  in- 
tegrated resource  planning  and  efficiency  pro- 
grams. For  example,  the  Sacramento  Munici- 
pal Utility  Distrk:t  [SMUD]  plans  to  achieve  up 
to  600  megawatts  of  energy  savings  over  the 
next  10  years.  However,  tf>e  efficiency  activi- 
ties of  SMUD  and  others  have  resulted  nrx>re 
from  leadership  demonstrated  at  the  utility 
level  rather  than  from  Western's  extremely  linrv 
ited  efforts. 

WAPA  is  presently  considering  a  revision  of 
its  Energy  Conservation  Program.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  proposal  it  has  issued  is  a  continu- 
ation of  its  rather  ieebie  effort  in  this  area.  For 
example,  WAPA  would  not  require  its  cus- 
tomers to  actually  comply  with  tfieir  integrated 
resource  plans.  This  could  result  in  the  plan- 
ning process  beconrung  a  meaningless  bureau- 
cratk;  exercise. 

In  addition.  Western  has  also  failed  to  pro- 
pose a  requirement  that  its  customers  accu- 
rately compare  the  costs  of  various  energy  op- 
tions. If  these  plans  do  not  accurately  com- 
pare costs,  they  will  have  littie  value  and  could 
be  used  to  justify  the  acquisition  of  expensive 
power  options  when  lower  cost  options  are 
availat>le. 

The  receipt  of  low-cost  federally  sut>skjized 
power  is  a  privilege.  WAPA  and  its  customers 
have  an  obligation  to  the  Nation  to  use  in- 
creasingly scarce  Federal  hydropower  re- 
sources in  tfie  most  efficient  manner  possitjie. 
The  Hoover  Power  Plant  Act  amendments  of 
1992  establish  a  frameworic  for  the  most  effi- 
cient use  possible  of  this  valuable  resource. 

I  insert  a  copy  of  the  attached  section-by- 
section  analysis  of  tfie  t)ill  at  this  point  in  ttie 
Record. 

Section-by-Section  analysis  of  Hoover 

Power  Plant  Act  amendments  of  1992 

sec  1.  short  title 
sec.  2.  amendment  of  hoover  power  plant 

ACT 

Designation  of  Hoover  Power  Plant  Act 
Amendments  of  1992  as  Title  U  of  Hoover 
Power  Plant  Act  of  1984. 

SEC.  201.  DEFINITIONS 

"Integrated  resource  planning"  means  a 
comparison  of  all  practicable  energy  effi- 
ciency and  energy  supply  options  to  identify 
the  least-cost  option  for  providing  electric 
service. 

"Least-cost-option"  means  an  option  for 
providing  electric  service  which  will  mini- 
mize life-cycle  system  costs,  and  environ- 
mental costs,  of  providing  such  service. 

SEC.  202.  CONTRACTS  TO  REQUIRE  INTEGRATED 
RESOURCE  PLANNING 

Requires  that  Western  Area  Power  Admin- 
istration [WAPA]  amend  all  firm  power  con- 
tracts to  require  purchasers  to  implement 
integrated  resource  planning  within  three 
years  of  enactment. 

Requires  that  WAPA,  within  180  days  after 
enactment,  prescribe  a  methodology  to  be 
used  by  WAPA  customers  for  determining 
quantifiable  environmental  costs  as  part  of 
their  integrated  resource  plans. 
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SEC.  203.  TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCB 

WAPA  shall  provide  technical  assistance 
to  utilities  to  conduct  integrated  resource 
planning  and  comply  with  the  requirements 
of  this  title. 

SEC.  204.  INTEGRATED  RESOURCE  PLANS 

(a)  Review  by  WAPA.— Each  purchaser 
shall  submit  an  integrated  resource  plan  to 
WAPA  12  months  after  their  contract  is 
amended.  A  revision  of  such  plan  shall  be 
submitted  every  3  years. 

(b)  Criteria  for  Approval.— WAPA  shall 
approve  an  integrated  resource  plan  if  it  ac- 
curately compares  life-cycle  system  costs 
and  environmental  costs  for  energy  supply 
options;  designates  that  the  least-cost  sup- 
ply option  is  acquired:  and.  to  the  maximum 
extent  practicable,  minimizes  adverse  envi- 
ronmental effects  of  energy  supply  acquisi- 
tions. 

(c)  Use  of  Other  Integrated  Resource 
Plans.— Where  a  purchaser  is  implementing 
integrated  resource  planning  under  a  pro- 
gram responding  to  Federal.  State,  or  other 
initiatives,  WAPA  shall  make  due  allowance 
for  the  incorporation  of  such  elements  with- 
in the  least-cost  plan  required  by  this  title. 

(d)  Compliance  With  Least-Cost  Plans.— 
E^ch  purchaser  shall  fully  comply  with  its 
least-cost  plan.  WAPA  shall  review  each  pur- 
chaser's implementation  of  its  least-cost 
plan  at  least  once  every  2  years  to  determine 
if  the  purchaser  is  in  compliance  with  the 
plan.  If  WAPA  finds  the  purchaser  out-of- 
compliance,  the  Administrator  shall  impose 
either  a  surcharge  on  all  power  purchased 
from  WAPA  by  the  purchaser  or  a  reduction 
in  power  allocation. 

(e)  Enforcement.— 

(1)  No  approved  plan.— If  an  integrated  re- 
source plan  for  any  purchaser  is  disapproved 
by  the  Administrator  and  a  revised  plan  not 
resubmitted  within  9  months  the  Adminis- 
trator shall  impose  a  surcharge  of  20  percent 
of  the  purchase  price  on  all  power  obtained 
by  that  purchaser.  The  surcharge  shall  re- 
main in  effect  until  the  plan  is  approved.  If 
the  plan  is  not  approved  for  more  than  one 
year,  the  surcharge  shall  increase  to  30  per- 
cent for  the  second  year,  and  to  40  percent 
thereafter  until  the  plan  is  approved. 

(2)  Failure  to  comply  wfth  approved 
plan. — Identical  surcharges  shall  be  imposed 
whenever  the  Administrator  determines  that 
a  purchasers  activities  are  not  consistent 
with  its  integrated  resource  plan. 

(3)  Reduction  in  power  allocation.— In 
lieu  of  imposing  a  surcharge  under  para- 
graphs (1)  or  (2)  the  Administrator  may  re- 
duce a  utility's  power  allocation.  If  the  re- 
duction is  for  the  first  year  of  a  violation, 
the  reduction  shall  be  10  percent  of  the 
power  allocation  otherwise  available,  for  the 
second  year  the  reduction  shall  be  20  i>ercent 
and  for  each  year  thereafter  the  reduction 
shall  tie  30  percent. 

(4)  Suits  to  require  enforcement.— Any 
person  may  bring  an  action  against  the  Ad- 
ministrator in  Federal  District  Court  to  re- 
quire the  Administrator  to  Immediately  ap- 
prove or  disapprove  a  plan;  or  impose  a  sur- 
charge or  power  allocation  whenever  such 
surcharge  is  mandated  in  accordance  with 
paragraphs  (1).  (2),  and  (3). 

(5)  Appeals.— Any  person  subject  to  a  sur- 
charge or  reduction  in  power  allocation  may 
appeal  the  imposition  of  such  penalty  within 
30  days. 

(0  Least-Cost  Planning  Cooperattves.- 
With  the  approval  of  WAPA,  purchasers  may 
form  least-cost  planning  cooperatives  for  the 
purposes  of  complying  with  this  title. 

SEC.  205.  conservation  PURCHASE 

WAPA  may  purchase,  at  fair  market  value, 
firm  energy  savings  directly  produced  from  a 
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utility  Idemand  side  management  Initiative 
carried  out  by  a  purchaser. 

WAPji  may  only  purchase  energy  savings 
if  these  savings  are  sold  at  fair  marlcet  value 
or  utilised  to  forego  electric  power  genera- 
tion m  a  manner  which  will  reduce  adverse 
envlror  nental  effects  related  to  hydro- 
electric power  operations. 

se  ;.  206.  miscellaneous  provisions 
Ej  vironmental  Impact  Statement. 
F  lOHiBmoN  ON  Blending  of  Power 
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Reports. 

The  Administrator  shall  ad- 
rates  for  the  sale  of  electric  en- 
the  extent  necessary  to  cover  all 
4;urred  under  this  title. 
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BON.  LUCIEN  L  BLACKWELL 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  TtlE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  28, 1992 

9J\CKWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  read 
's  Washington  Post  on  the  train 
Philadelphia,  I  was  ecstatic  to  read 
President  has  announced  steps  to  cut 
s  entire  force  of  nuclear-tipped  MX 
ballistic  missiles.  In  addition, 
has  called  for  a  scaling  back  of  the 
Program.  All  in  all,  these  much- 
cuts  will  save  our  country  billions  of 
defense  spending. 

can  deny  that  the  B-2*s  strategic 
objective  has  been  diminished  as  the 
Soviet  Union  no  longer  poses  the 
threat  that  it  once  did.  The  President  has 
acknowledged  this  fact.  As  we  stand 
m^r  crossroads  in  our  Nation's  history, 
have  an  opportunity  to  channel  the 
!  aved  from  these  defense  cuts  to  fight 
real  wars  thiat  exist  right  here  on  our 
in  our  own  tackyards.  Indeed,  the 
come  for  this  administration  to  ac- 
another  blatant  and  obvious  fact, 
r,  there  are  37  million  Americans 
^alth  insurance.  I  know  that  it  has 
in  tfie  halls  of  this  chamber  in 
but  it  must  be  repeated.  Adequate 
should  be  a  right,  not  a  privilege, 
the  statistk:  that  the  lack  of  health 
is  not  merely  a  problem  for  the 
80  percent  of  those  persons  without 
insurance  are  memkjers  of  working 
For  me,  my  constituents,  and  many 
colleagues,  this  is  simply  unacceptat>le. 
President  addresses  the  Nation  fo- 
rge him  to  consider  the  many  encour- 
we  could  take.  Lefs  take  these 
gear  them  toward  preventive  health 
Lt^ig-term  care.  Healthy  start  to  curb  our 
atrocious  rate  of  infant  nrrartality.  The 
on  and  on  Mr.  Speaker, 
hat  the  iron  curtain  has  been  lifted, 
people  of  Eastern  Europe  are  free 
shackles  of  oppression,  it  is  time  for 
the  citizens  of  our  own  country  from 
ciei^hing  fear  of  inadequate  health  care, 
to  act  is  now. 
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HONORING  MILDRED  C.  BIRD  FOR 
25  YEARS  OF  SERVICE  TO 
BLOOMINGDALE,  NJ 


January  28,  1992 


HON.  ROBERT  A.  ROE 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  28, 1992 

Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  distinct 
pleasure  and  great  pride  that  I  rise  today  to 
pay  special  tribute  to  Mildred  C.  Bird,  who 
after  25  years  of  dedicated  service  to  the  thr- 
ough of  Bloomingdate,  NJ,  will  retire.  A  career 
in  public  servk:e  can  be  a  rewarding  and  satis- 
fying experience.  Certainly  those  who  have 
worked  along  side  and  tteen  assisted  by  this 
marvelous  lady  have  experienced  her  commit- 
ment and  professionalism.  Millie  will  be  hon- 
ored at  a  special  dinner  on  Sunday,  February 
1  at  the  tovely  Wayne  Manor,  exactly  25  years 
to  the  day  that  she  was  appointed  munk:ipal 
cler1<  of  the  borough. 

She  was  born  in  Mount  Marion,  NY,  and 
after  being  voted  "Most  Ail-Around  Senior"  by 
her  high  school  classmates,  she  went  on  to 
work  in  New  York  City  for  the  next  several 
years.  After  a  nrrove  to  Clifton,  NJ,  and  the 
borough  of  Bloomingdale  shortly  tfiereafter, 
she  assuPDed  her  role  as  municipal  clerk  and 
began  tier  long  and  productive  career.  Millie 
has  been  extremely  active  in  her  profession 
hokjing  the  titles  of  registered  municipal  cleri< 
in  Xhe  State  of  New  Jersey  and  certified  mu- 
nicipal clerit  in  the  International  Institute  of  Mu- 
nicipal Clerks.  She  was  named  acting  adminis- 
trator of  Bloomingdale  in  June  1987  and  was 
named  administrator  in  August  1 989. 

Locally,  Millie  served  in  every  position  upon 
the  Passaic  County  Munk:ipal  Clert<'s  Associa- 
tion executive  committee,  irx;luding  tfiat  of 
president  and  chairman  of  the  groups  25th  an- 
niversary festivities.  She  also  acted  as  an  ad- 
viser from  the  county  association  to  the  State 
association  before  Iseing  elected  to  the  State's 
executive  committee,  wf>ere  she  served  in  a 
variety  of  positions  including  president.  Millie 
also  participated  in  ttie  first  certified  munk:ipal 
clert<s'  course  at  Syracuse  University,  whk;h  is 
now  taught  at  approximately  35  other  univer- 
sities and  colleges,  irx:ludir>g  Rutgers. 

Always  active  in  her  community  and  willing 
to  pledge  her  time  and  effort,  Millie  worked  on 
both  the  twrough's  50th  Anniversary  and  Na- 
tional Bicentennial  Committees.  She  has  also 
served  on  the  borough's  Board  of  Health  and 
was  chairman  of  its  United  Way  affiliate.  In  ad- 
dition, she  has  been  an  active  memtier  of  the 
United  Methodist  Church.  Millie  was  also  in- 
strumental in  the  estatHishment,  and  was  an 
auxiliary  memtjer,  of  the  Bloomingdale  VFW 
Memorial  Post  9458,  which  has  just  celebrated 
its  25th  anniversary. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure  that  you  and  all  my 
colleagues  in  the  House  join  with  me  and 
Millie's  hustiand  Donald,  her  two  sons,  Ed- 
ward and  Alan,  her  two  grandsons,  Michael 
and  Jeffrey  and  all  her  friends  in  commending 
her  for  her  outstanding  service. 

Mr.  Speaker,  seldom  will  you  find  a  citizen 
wfio  is  so  giving  of  their  time  and  so  devoted 
to  doing  their  very  t»st  in  everything  in  whk:h 
they  are  involved.  Mildred  Bird  has  served  her 
community  these  many  years  and  deserves 
our  praise,  our  gratitude  and  our  very  warmest 
wishes  for  a  happy  and  healthy  retirement. 


CIVILIAN  CONSERVATION  CORPS 
HELPED  "BUILD"  AMERICA 


HON.  BOB  CLEMEyr 

OF  TENNESSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT A-nVES 

Tuesday,  January  28, 1992 

Mr.  CLEMENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  want  to 
pay  tiibute  to  a  group  that  helped  "txjikj" 
Amerrca  during  the  1930's  and  1940's — the 
Civilian  Conservation  Corps  [CCC]. 

In  April  the  CCC  celebrates  its  59th  anniver- 
sary, and  I'd  like  to  ask  my  colleagues  to  mark 
this  noteworthy  occasion.  Our  Nation  owes  a 
debt  of  gratitude  to  this  remarkable  organiza- 
tion and  the  men  who  served  in  the  CCC  and 
helped  buikj  roads,  dams,  parks  and  buikjings 
throughout  our  great  Nation.  The  legacy  of  the 
CCC  lives  today,  and  their  work  and  contribu- 
tions will  be  evkjent  for  ger>erations  to  come. 

On  April  5,  1933,  during  the  historic  "One 
Hundred  Days"  of  Franklin  Roosevelt's  first 
term,  the  U.S.  Congress  enacted  as  part  of 
the  New  Deal  legislation  the  "Civilian  Corv 
servation  Corps  Relief  and  Reforestation  Act. 

The  CCC  was  created  as  an  enwrgency  re- 
lief measure  to  alleviate  high  levels  of  youth 
uriemptoyment.  The  CCC  woridorce  had  the 
task  of  mitigating  the  depletion  of  America's 
natural  resources.  In  FDR's  first  statement 
atx>ut  the  CCC  he  proposed  that  it  be  "used 
in  work,  rxjt  interfering  with  normal  employ- 
ment arxj  confining  itself  to  forestry,  the  pre- 
vention of  soil  erosion,  flood  control  and  simi- 
lar projects."  By  midsummer  of  its  first  year  of 
existence,  CCC  had  hired  300,000  unen> 
ployed  young  men  who  were  worthing  in  1 ,500 
CCC  camps  throughout  the  country.  During  its 
peak  year  in  1935  the  CCC  employed  a  half 
million  men  located  in  2,600  camps  in  all  48 
States  and  U.S.  territories — including  4  Ten- 
nessee camps. 

Enrollees  had  to  be  unemployed  single 
males  between  the  ages  of  18-25,  and  later 
included  225,000  World  War  II  veterans.  They 
earned  S30  per  week  and  were  required  to 
send  $25  home  to  their  families.  CCC  workers 
received  room  and  board,  clothing  and  edu- 
catk}nal  opportunities. 

The  CCC:  Built  or  preserved  more  than 
1,000  national,  State,  county  and  city  parks. 
Built  3,740  fire  towers.  Built  97,000  miles  of 
truck  roads.  Spent  more  than  4  million  man- 
days  fighting  fires.  Planted  more  than  2  billion 
trees.  Arrested  erosion  on  more  than  20,000 
acres  and  spent  more  ttian  1  million  man-days 
protecting  life  and  property  during  tiie  1937 
floods  in  New  England  and  the  Ohio  and  Mis- 
sissippi River  valleys. 

The  CCC:  Restored  man-made  drainage 
systems  which  affected  84  million  acres  of  ag- 
ricultural land.  Rescued  more  than  a  million 
sheep  in  the  1936-37  blizzards  in  Utah.  And, 
taught  more  than  40,000  illiterates  how  to  read 
and  write. 

The  first  Tennessee  CCC  camp  opened  in 
May,  1933  with  the  establishment  of  Camp 
Cordell  Hull  in  Unk:oi  County. 

For  administrative  purposes  the  CCC  was 
divided  into  nine  corps  areas.  Tennessee  was 
part  of  the  4th  Corps  area,  and  was  part  of 
District  C  along  with  portions  of  westem  North 
Carolina  and  north  Georgia,  Alat>ama  and  Mis- 
sissippi. 
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Approximately  70,000  Tennesseans  served 
in  the  CCC  in  Tennessee  and  as  far  away  as 
the  west  coast.  By  1941  in  Tennessee  the 
CCC  had  built  98  lookout  towers  and  houses; 
erected  neariy  4,000  miles  of  forest  telephone 
lines;  buitt  1,496  miles  of  minor  roads;  con- 
sti-ucted  387,208  check  dams  and  planted 
over  36  million  trees  for  eroskin  control;  al- 
nx)st  27  milton  for  reforestation  and  554,457 
pounds  of  hardwood  seeds;  spent  134,811 
man-days  fighting  forest  fires  arxj  anotfier 
122,033  man-days  in  fire  prevention  wori<. 

CCC  boys  helped  build  the  first  State  parks 
in  Tennessee  including  Montgomery  Bell, 
Meeman-Shelby  Forest,  Natchez  Trace, 
Chk*asaw,  Prckett,  Reelfoot,  Frozen  Head, 
Norris  Dam,  the  Grundy  County  Lakes  and 
Recreational  Area  [South  Cumberiand],  Big 
Ridge,  T.O.  Fuller,  Nathan  Bedford  Forest, 
Booker  T.  Washington,  Harrison  Bay,  Cove 
Lake,  Pickwich  Landir>g  and  Cuniberiand 
Mountain.  CCC  work  included  building  retain- 
ing walls,  trail  shelters,  vacation  cabins, 
Ijenches  and  picnic  tables,  boat  houses,  con- 
tact stations,  water  systems  and  even  dams 
for  park  lakes.  At  Norris  Dam  State  Pari<  and 
Big  Ridge  the  CCC  also  engaged  in  historic 
preservation  work. 

The  CCC  legacy  in  America  and  in  Terv 
nessee  is  one  of  hard  work,  accomplishment 
and  pride.  At  least  85  percent  of  the  CCC  em- 
ployees went  on  to  serve  in  Wortd  War  II. 

I  tjelieve  the  puljiic  serv«e  concept  of  CCC 
should  be  re-examined  and  could  t>e  utilized 
to  help  solve  some  of  the  domestic  economk: 
prot}lems  confronting  our  country  today. 

I  want  to  thank  Mr.  Rotjert  Griffin  of 
Howenwald,  TN,  Mr.  Cecil  Flowers  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Civilian  Conservation 
Corps  Alumni  in  Jackson,  TN,  wfK>  helped  me 
gatiier  information  about  this  outstanding 
group  of  people,  and  the  authors  of  several  ar- 
ticles atx)ut  CCC  that  I  used  to  prepare  these 
remarks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  ask  my  colleagues  in 
the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  to  join  me 
in  saluting  and  paying  tribute  to  the  thousands 
of  Tennesseans  who  served  in  the  CCC  and 
to  a  group  of  young  men  whose  conb'itxitions 
to  our  Nation  went  far  beyond  building  roads 
and  dams.  These  young  men  played  an  inte- 
gral role  in  the  history  of  our  Nation  and  per- 
sonified the  American  spirit  of  hard  woric,  pub- 
lic sen/ice  and  pride. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  HON.  JOHN  ANTON 
BLATNIK 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT A'HVES 

Tuesday,  January  28,  1992 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  pay  homage  to  Congressman  John  Anton 
Blatnik,  former  representative  of  Minnesota's 
eight  Congressional  District  who  died  on  De- 
cemt)er  17,  1991.  If  I  may  echo  the  February 
1974,  words  of  Hubert  H.  Humphrey  spoken 
upon  the  occasion  of  John  Blatnik's  retire- 
ment, "History  has  a  way  of  shrinking  to  prop- 
er size  the  episodes  whk;h  capture  the  puttlic's 
attention  for  a  fleeting  nnoment.  And  it  has  a 
way  of  raising  to  proper  size  the  acts  of  wis- 
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dom,  of  vision,  and  of  courage."  Long  before 
Chainnan  Blatnik's  death,  American  history 
began  to  construct  a  favorable  perspective  irrv 
nrwrtalizing  this  honest  and  decent  man.  Now 
that  he  has  passed,  I  offer  these  words  to  help 
insure  that  the  final  perspective  is  true  to  form. 

To  those  not  from  Minnesota,  names  such 
as  Hubert  Humphrey,  Walter  Mondale,  and 
Eugene  McCarthy,  are  more  easily  recog- 
nized. However,  even  those  from  Minnesota 
may  not  recall  ttiat  when  John  Blatnik  was  first 
elected  to  the  House  in  1947,  Hubert  Hum- 
phrey was  mayor  of  Minneapolis,  Walter  Mon- 
dale was  a  20-year-old  student  at  Macalester 
College,  and  Eugene  McCarthy  was  a  young 
economcs  professor  at  the  College  of  SL 
Thomas.  While  each  of  these  men  contritxited 
substantially  to  the  betterment  of  the  txxly 
politic,  to  this  day  none  has  acquired  or  exer- 
cised more  power,  nor  had  a  more  enduring 
impact  on  Minnesota  or  the  Nation,  tfian  John 
Blatnik. 

The  son  of  an  immigrant  iron  miner  from 
Yugoslavia,  he  was  a  first-generation  Amer- 
k:an.  I  can  vivkjiy  remember  John  coming  out 
to  visit  the  fishing  town  of  San  Pedro  in  my 
congressional  district.  Like  much  of  Chairman 
Blatnik's  district,  San  Pedro  has  a  strong 
Yugoslavian  influence.  My  forujest  memories 
involve  the  two  of  us  traveling  to  various  Slav 
community  meetings  in  San  Pedro  and  singing 
songs  from  the  Yugoslavian  homeland.  While 
it  was  no  small  task  for  him  to  teach  nrte,  a 
Norwegian,  Slav  songs,  I  was  always  grateful 
for  his  patience.  I  am  convinced  it  was  from 
his  visits  to  my  distrk:!  that  I  solidified  the  Slav 
vote  in  my  district. 

It  was  out  of  his  immigrant  uptxinging,  and 
his  searing  menrwries  of  the  Great  Depression, 
that  he  established  his  reputation  as  an  ex- 
traordinary conciliator.  As  a  newly  elected 
Congressman  in  the  eariy  1970's,  I  had  ttie 
distinct  pleasure  of  learning  John  Blatnik's  su- 
perb legislative  skills  during  his  3-year  tenure 
as  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Putjik; 
Worths  and  Transportation.  Never  was  his 
savvy  nx)re  visible  than  in  1972,  3  years  after 
I  arrived,  when  Chairman  Blatnik  successfully 
crafted  and  guided  into  law,  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act.  After  suffering  a  heart 
attack  during  intensive  deliberations  over  the 
bill,  many  tjelieved  the  strain  of  this  endeavor 
was  the  main  contributor  to  his  attack.  How- 
ever, characteristic  of  the  man,  he  never  quit. 
Thanks  to  his  unending  devotion,  Americans 
are  able  to  enjoy  our  Nation's  water  re- 
sources, free  from  the  massive  pollution  so 
characteristic  of  the  eariy  1970's. 

Upon  learning  of  John  Blatnik's  death,  I,  as 
true  of  all  that  knew  him,  was  filled  with  a 
great  sense  of  loss.  For  us,  his  name  creates 
deep  feelings  of  respect,  admiration,  and 
unending  commitment  to  public  service.  Those 
that  reside  in  the  Eighth  Congressional  Distrk:t 
of  Minnesota,  however,  must  feel  the  loss  of 
this  great  leader  much  more.  John  Blatnik 
loved  his  district,  and  most  importantiy,  loved 
the  people  that  lived  there.  His  long-time 
friend  Hutiert  Humphrey  once  stated,  "There 
are  a  lot  of  junior  world  savers  around,  but 
John  has  been  a  giant  and  a  Santa  Claus  for 
his  district."  After  John  suffered  a  heart  attack 
in  the  early  1970's,  Senator  Humphrey  also  6f- 
fered  his  view  of  the  cause  when  he  re- 
marked, "He  wori<ed  his  heart  out  for  his  con- 
stituents." 
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Mr.  Speaker,  put>lic  servants  will  come  and 
go.  Many  we  remember,  some  we  will  forget. 
John  Anton  Blatnik,  we  will  never  forget.  In  his 
memory  I  offer  these  fond  words:  "Praise  be 
to  God  for  the  dedicated  men  and  women  who 
without  fear  or  favor  work  tor  the  health  and 
welfare  of  mankind,  who  will  not  see  the  fun 
fruition  of  their  efforts  in  this  lifetime,  txjt, 
thank  God,  ttieir  works  do  folkiw  them". 


SANCTIONS  AGAINST  IRAQ 

SHOULD    BE   MAINTAINED   UNTIL 
ALL  KUWAITIS  ARE  RETURNED 


HON.  CURT  WEIDON 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  28, 1992 

Mr.  WELDON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
inform  my  colleagues  about  a  most  impressive 
and  important  group  of  people  wtx)  were  here 
in  Washington  last  week.  A  Kuwaiti  humani- 
tarian delegation,  made  up  of  leading  private 
citizens  from  all  over  Kuwait,  has  come  to 
Washington  to  share  their  views  about  life  in 
post-war  Kuwait. 

As  chairman  of  tfie  House  Task  Force  on 
Kuwait,  I  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  enjoy 
close  relationships  with  Kuwaiti  Ambassador 
Al-Sabah,  as  well  as  with  private  groups  and 
citizens  in  Kuwait.  It  was  txily  a  privilege  to 
meet  with  tfiese  indivkjuals. 

Let  me  say  from  the  outset  ttiat  this  is  a  pri- 
vate, completely  independent  delegation  with 
no  ties  at  all  to  the  ruling  Al-Sabah  family.  In- 
cluded in  the  delegation  was  the  head  of  the 
Kuwaiti  Sociok>gists  Association,  the  Kuwaiti 
Medk»t  Society,  tf>e  Kuwaiti  Accountants  As- 
sociation, the  Kuwait  Lawyers  Society,  the  Ku- 
waiti Literary  Association,  the  Kuwaiti  Engi- 
neers Society,  the  Kuwaiti  Pilots  and  Flight 
Engineers  Society,  the  Kuwaiti  Economists 
Society,  the  Kuwaiti  Graduates  Society,  and 
the  Kuwaiti  General  Latxjrers  Unk)n.  These 
are  ttie  private  sector  leaders,  a  txoad  cross- 
section  of  Kuwaiti  society.  In  fact,  many  of 
these  men  and  women  are  active  within  nas- 
cent opposition  politk:al  movements  In  Kuwait. 

Yet  tfiey  are  not  here  in  Washington  to  criti- 
cize the  ruling  family  or  score  political  points. 
Their  primary  concern,  like  all  Kuwaitis,  is  the 
safe  retum  of  all  prisoners  of  war  still  being 
held  in  Iraq.  The  Kuwait  Association  to  Defend 
War  Victims,  whk:h  cosponsored  the  delega- 
tion, estin^tes  that  there  are  close  to  2,000 
Kuwaitis  still  being  held  in  Iraqi  prisons.  The 
Association  works  closely  with  the  Inter- 
national Red  Cross  to  ti^ack  the  status  of  all 
ROW'S.  These  Kuwaitis  have  now  been  in 
Iraqi  jails  for  over  a  year. 

Last  year  I  inti^oduced  House  Resolution 
217,  which  calls  on  Saddam  to  release  Imme- 
diately all  Kuwaiti  prisoners  of  war.  The  legis- 
lation mandates  that  all  sanctions  currently  In 
place  against  Iraq  t>e  maintained  until  all  Ku- 
waitis are  returned.  I  woukj  urge  all  my  col- 
leagues to  co-sponsor  this  legislatkxi,  whk:h 
promotes  bask:  human  rights  arxJ  simple  jus- 
tice. For  the  sake  of  the  thousands  of  Kuwaiti 
chikfren  whose  families  have  been  torn  apart, 
I  ask  my  friends  on  both  sides  of  tfie  aisle  to 
lend  their  support  to  this  important  effort. 
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TR  [BUTE  TO  LYUN  JOON  KIM 


iON.  MERVYN  M.  DYMALLY 

OF  CAUFORNIA 
IN  "IHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  January  28. 1992 
dYMALLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  honor 
he  world's  great  educators  and  cham- 
intemational  understarxjing — Dr.  Lyun 
,  fourKler  and  chairman  of  the  tx)ard 
trustees   of   Hanyang    University,    Seoul, 
His  contributions  to  religion,  education, 
rights  and  music  have  been  recog- 
many  universities  in  Canada.  France, 
:orea.  Taiwan,  and  the  United  States, 
have  conferred  honorary  degrees 
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efamination  of  tfw  degrees  he  holds, 
causa,  from  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
this  country,  attests  to  the  breadth  of 
and    accomplishments.    From 
llniversity  in  North  Carolina  and  South- 
lllin  MS  University  he  has  received  doctor- 
iterature.  These  were  a  fitting  recogni- 
sadership  in  education  as  a  man  who 
a  major  force  in  founding  schools 
the  Dong-A  Polytechnic  School,  the 
Engineering  College,  the  Hanyang 
College,  the  Hanyang  Girts  Junior 
S4iior  High  School,  and  the  Hanyang 
Junior  College.  They  could  also  be 
commemorate  his  role  as  president 
pulllisher  of  the  daily  Daihan  llbo  in  Seoul 
9  50-1973. 
jniversity  of  Toledo  granted  him  the 
degree  of  doctor  of  humane  letters  in 
Lyun  Joon  Kim  is  the  very  embodi- 
all  tfiat  degree  embodies.  As  a  hu- 
he    has    awarded    ttwusands    of 
to    Korean   students.    He    has 
thte   poor   and   assisted   ttx>se 
luman  rights  have  been  abused.  Since 
.  Kim  has  been  chairman  of  the  Inter- 
Human  Rights  League  of  Korea,  and 
1 984.  he  has  been  president  of  the 
organization.  He  is  a  hero  of  his 
)ecause  of  his  opposition  during  Worid 
the  Japanese  attempts  to  take  over 
tecft^ical  college  which  he  founded. 

Kim  had  never  engaged  upon  his  re- 
life  of  public  service,  he  still  woukj 
our  tribute  today  because  of  his  ex- 
musical  genius.  Central  Michigan 
is   but   one   of   tlx)se   institutions 
conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of 
music.  He  learned  to  play  the  violin 
of  8.  He  has  composed  some  3,800 
>f  music  earning  him  the  title  of  the 
of  Asia.   His   musical  works   have 
presented  at  concerts  held  in  Seoul  and 
Korea;  Tokyo,  Japan;  Taipei.  Tai- 
MunkJh.   Tut)ingen,    DussekJorf, 
and  Bodium.  Germany;  Tel  Aviv  in 
( louen  and  Paris  in  France;  and  in  the 
States  in  Camegie  Hail  and  Atlanta, 
ingen     University     at     its     500th 
celebratkw  in  1979,  recognized  Dr. 
the  Outstanding  Composition  Award, 
his  life  Dr.  Kim's  actions  fiave 
(spired   by   his  deep  commitment  to 
His  deep  faith  has  been  recog- 
the  doctor  of  divinity  degrees  given 
Southwest  Baptist  University  and  Faith 
Seminary.  His  religious  convk:tion 
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has  been  manifested  through  the  sacred 
musK  he  has  composed  and  his  lifelorig  work 
for  Christian  hanTX)ny.  Since  1963.  he  has 
been  the  publisher  of  KkJok  Kyo  Sinmun — the 
Union  Christian  Press.  In  1984,  fie  was  given 
the  International  Award  by  the  National  Reli- 
gious Broadcasters  in  Washington,  DC. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  Dr.  Lyun  Joon  Kim  we  fiave 
in  one  man  a  musical  genius  and  one  of  the 
most  venerable  educators  it  has  been  my 
pleasure  to  honor.  I  am  sure  my  colleagues 
will  wish  to  join  with  me  in  wishing  him  many 
more  fruitful  years  of  servk^  to  humanity. 


HOUSE  SPENDESIG 
ACCOUNTABILITY  ACT 


HON.  STIVE  GUNDERSON 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  28,  1992 

Mr.  GUNDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today, 
along  with  a  number  of  my  colleagues.  I  will 
be  introducing  the  House  Spending  Account- 
at>ili1y  Act.  a  bill  whk:h  would  require  that  re- 
corded votes  be  taken  on  priority  spending 
bills.  Congress  must  be  held  accountat)ie  for 
the  money  it  spends.  It  is  outrageous  that  last 
year  the  House  passed  tMllions  in  taxpayer 
dollars  without  recorded  votes. 

For  example,  last  November,  the  House 
passed  a  $30  billion  measure  to  re-fund  ttie 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  [FDIC]. 
This  437  page  measure  woukj  protect  depos- 
its in  commercial  banks  by  granting  tfie  FDIC 
a  S30  billion  line  of  credit  with  the  Treasury  to 
cover  losses  in  failed  tianks.  And.  how  did  this 
bill  pass?  By  voice  vote! 

I  was  disgusted  that  tfie  House  woukj  allow 
a  bill  of  this  magnitude  to  be  approved  without 
a  recorded  vote.  It  is  no  wonder  the  American 
people  are  fed  up  with  the  way  Congress  does 
business. 

The  House  Spending  AccountalJility  Act 
would  require  a  recorded  vote  on  legislation 
that  woukf  make  an  appropriation,  provide  di- 
rect spending,  legislation  that  doesn't  require 
an  appropnation,  or  authorize  new  credit  au- 
ttiority,  a  line  of  credit  from  the  Treasury. 

Last  year,  six  appropriation  conference  re- 
ports and  two  continuing  resolutions,  totaling 
$392.8  billion,  passed  by  voice  vote.  In  addi- 
tion, the  House  approved  by  voice  vote  $64.2 
billion  in  new  credit  and  direct  spending  bills. 
It  is  time  the  House  be  hekj  accountable  to 
the  taxpayers  for  the  funds  it  spends. 


THE  50TH  WEDDING  ANNIVERSARY 
OF  DR.  AND  MRS.  WILL  HAYES 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  UGOMARSINO 

OF  CAUFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  28. 1992 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
recognize  an  event  that  took  place  white  this 
body  was  in  recess  for  tfie  holidays.  Last  New 
Year's  Eve,  two  long-time  constituents  and 
dear  friends.  Will  and  Bartjara  Hayes,  cele- 
txated  their  50th  wedding  anniversary  in  Santa 
Bart)ara. 
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Will  and  Bartiara  met  in  Hawaii  while  Will 
was  instructing  invasion  survival  tactics  to  mili- 
tary personnel  for  tfie  Red  Cross.  After  experi- 
encing the  bombing  of  Pearl  Hartxx.  Will  knew 
life  woukJ  be  different.  He  returned  to  Califor- 
nia for  tfie  Christmas  holidays,  where  fie  mar- 
ried Barbara  at  fier  parent's  home  in  Fullerton 
on  December  31.  1941.  Bartsara  still  jokes  ttiat 
Will  married  her  on  the  last  day  of  tfie  year 
just  to  get  the  full  year's  marital  tax  deductk>n. 

Will  and  Barttara  Hayes  have  been  exerrv 
plary  citizens,  dedk:ating  much  of  their  lives  to 
community  service  in  Santa  Bart>ara.  During 
Worid  War  II,  Will  was  commissioned  as  an 
ensign  in  the  Coast  Guard,  and  at  ttie  end  of 
the  war,  he  accepted  an  assistant  professor 
position  at  the  University  of  California,  Santa 
Barbara  campus.  Over  his  career.  Will  has 
been  named  college  dean,  faculty  president, 
president  of  Rotary,  forenian  of  tfie  grand  jury, 
and  president  of  the  txiard  of  trustees  for  tfie 
Santa  Bartjara  Publk:  Library.  Bart)ara  started 
the  Humpty  Dumpty  Nursery  Scfiool,  which 
she  directed  for  more  than  20  years  and  has 
since  t>ecome  a  Santa  Bartiara  landmark. 
Their  marriage  has  t>een  blessed  with  four 
sons,  all  of  wfiom  fiave  continued  the  family 
tradition  of  community. 

Not  only  am  I  proud  to  include  these  out- 
standing people  as  my  constituents.  I  am  es- 
pecially proud  to  include  tfiem  among  my 
friends.  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
wishing  Will  and  Bart)ara  Hayes  a  very  happy 
anniversary,  with  many  happy  years  to  come. 


RECOGNIZE   CROATIA   AND   SLOVE- 
NIA AS  INDEPENDENT  STATES 


HON.  TOM  lAlVrOS 

OF  CAUFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  28. 1992 

Mr.  LANTOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  rise  and 
ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  urging  the 
PreskJent  to  recognize  tfie  Republk:s  of  Cro- 
atia and  Slovenia  as  independent  states.  It  is 
high  time  that  the  United  States  joins  the  Eu- 
ropean Community  in  exterxjing  full  diplomatk: 
recognition  to  tfiese  two  war-torn  Republics. 

With  the  Communist  Serbian  Government  in 
control  of  tfie  Federal  Government.  Slovenia 
declared  its  independence  in  June  1991.  The 
following  morning,  the  Communist  Sert}ian- 
dominated  Federal  army  invaded  Slovenia. 
Upon  declaring  independence,  Croatia  was 
faced  with  the  same  consequence. 

In  keeping  with  our  200-year  democratic  tra- 
ditions, tfie  United  States  must  assist  these 
Republk»  as  they  strive  to  instill  the  demo- 
cratic values  which  we  cherish  as  their  own. 
Our  forefatfiers  fought  for  tfie  right  of  self-gov- 
ernance and  liberty.  Today  the  United  States 
sfiould  help  tfiese  Republics  accomplish  this 
task  by  extending  the  hand  of  diplomatk:  rec- 
ognition. Time  is  of  the  essence.  Tfie  Com- 
munist-dominated Sertiian  Army  has  already 
encroacfied  on  over  one-third  of  Croatian  terri- 
tory and  has  shown  no  intention  of  pulling 
back. 

The  worW  has  witnessed  the  Federal  army 
join  forces  with  Sert)ian  guerrillas  in  an  effort 
to  destroy  Croatia.  This  is  an  army  tfiat  was 
originally  placed  on  duty  as  a  peace-keeping 
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force.  However,  according  to  reports  by  the 
Helsinki  Watch.  Communist  Serbian  forces 
have  committed  outrageous  acts  of  aggression 
and  human  rights  vk}lations  against  Croatians. 

Helsinki  Watch  reports:  "The  Serbian-led 
Federal  army  is  accused  of  the  summary  exe- 
cution of  civilians;  tfie  indiscriminate  and  dis- 
proportionate use  of  force  against  civilian  tar- 
gets; the  torture  and  mistreatment  of  detain- 
ees; disappearances  and  the  taking  of  hos- 
tages; and  tfie  forced  displacement  and  reset- 
tlement of  civilians."  Further.  Sert>ia  violated 
the  15th  cease-fire  agreement  reached  under 
U.N.  auspKes  by  shelling  Croatian  towns.  It 
appears  tfiat  Serbia  will  not  cease  fighting  until 
Croatia  is  destroyed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  United  States  must  take  a 
stand.  In  tfie  interest  of  peace  and  stability  in 
the  Balkans,  and  for  the  cause  of  furthering 
both  democracy  and  human  rights,  our  Gov- 
emment  must  recognize  the  independence  of 
Croatia  and  Slovenia. 


COMEDIAN  JAY  LENO  TO  CHEER 
UP  THE  UNEMPLOYED 


HON.  WILLIAM  0.  LIPINSia 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Tuesday,  January  28, 1992 

Mr.  LIPINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to 
stand  up  before  you  to  commend  comedian 
Jay  Leno  for  doing  his  part  to  help  the  unenv 
ployed  in  tfiese  difficult  times.  Mr.  Leno  will  be 
performing  four  free  sfiows  for  tfie  out-of-work 
at  the  Zaines  comedy  clubs  in  Chk:ago  this 
Fetxuary  13  and  14.  In  doing  so.  Mr.  Leno  will 
be  tiringing  some  sunshine  into  tfie  lives  of  tfie 
unemployed. 

Today,  Amerk^ans  everywhere  are  finding 
themselves  out  of  wori(.  Since  tfie  start  of  the 
recession  in  July  1990.  1.9  million  jote  have 
been  lost.  Last  year,  25  million  people — 20 
percent  of  tfie  woricforce — were  unemployed  at 
some  time.  Job  cuts  now  average  2,600  a 
day.  Last  month,  for  instance.  General  Motors, 
Xerox,  and  IBM  released  100.000  employees 
from  their  payrolls. 

According  to  an  Associated  Press  poll,  two 
out  of  three  Amerrcans  say  the  economy  is 
getting  worse  but  think  the  Government  can 
do  something  about  it.  As  Memljers  of  Con- 
gress, we  cannot  ignore  this  plea  for  fielp. 

As  a  comedian,  Mr.  Leno  is  doing  his  part 
t>y  giving  unemployed  Americans  the  humor 
they  need  to  escape  their  prot)lems  if  only  for 
a  moment.  We  should  tie  inspired  by  Mr. 
Leno's  efforts  and  do  our  part  as  lawmakers 
by  helping  the  unemployed  get  back  to  work. 


FIGHTING  TO  PRESERVE  THE 
169TH 


HON.  NANCY  L  JOHNSON 

OF  CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  28, 1992 

Mrs.  JOHNSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Thurs- 
day, I  learned  that  the  Connectk;ut  National 
Guard  will  lose  909  authorized  positions  by 
September  1,   1992,  and  will  lose  another 
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2,054  in  1 993,  according  to  orders  recently  is- 
sued by  the  National  Guard  Bureau,  as  part  of 
its  Operation  Ouk^ksilver  plan.  A  sizalile  re- 
duction was  expected,  and  generally  regarded 
as  unavoklable  and  a  sign  of  more  peaceful 
times.  But  no  one  imagined  tfiat  a  decision  of 
such  importance  to  our  communities  wouM  tie 
blatantly  unfair  and  disregard  the  servk:e  tradi- 
tk>n  of  historic  units  like  the  169th. 

Under  tfie  cun'ent  proposal,  by  1993  Con- 
nectkiut  will  have  lost  49  percent  of  its  force, 
while  the  average  cut  nationwide  will  be  only 
19  percent.  While  every  American  can  under- 
stand tfiat  in  times  of  budgetary  constraints 
and  a  reduced  threat  of  military  strike  we 
should  make  every  effort  to  reduce  U.S.  troop 
strength,  it  is  outrageous  that  the  National 
Guard  Bureau  ignored  key  issues  such  as  re- 
gional equity,  excellence  of  service,  and  his- 
tory when  proposing  tfiese  cuts. 

Among  the  specific  units  targeted  for  elimi- 
natkin  in  1992  is  the  1st  Battalion,  169th  In- 
fantry whk;h  currently  has  590  soldiers  sen/ing 
in  Manchester,  New  Britain,  Danielson,  En- 
fiekJ,  and  Rockville,  CT.  The  169th  was  first 
called  up  by  Commander-in-Chief  George 
Washington  in  1777  and  helped  repel  tfie 
Redcoats  from  Saratoga.  It  later  distinguished 
itself  again  in  the  War  of  1812,  The  Spanisfv 
American  War  in  1898.  and  in  1917  was  dis- 
patched to  France  to  t>attie  the  German  Army. 

Our  units  rank  high  in  readiness  and  mis- 
sion accomplishment,  as  is  evident  in  recent 
evaluatkjns  and  statistrcal  information.  In  May 
of  last  year,  the  Connecticut  National  Guard 
was  selected  as  one  of  the  finalists  in  the  na- 
tionwide Army  Community  of  Excellence  Pro- 
gram for  1991  and  sent  delegates  to  the  Pen- 
tagon on  May  23.  1991.  to  collect  the  award. 
I  am  proud  of  tfie  history  of  excellent  servk:e 
the  169th  has  provkled  on  t)ehalf  of  the  State 
of  Connecticut,  and  I  will  be  saddened  to  see 
its  proud  tradition  come  to  an  abrupt  end. 

No  one  is  asking  tfie  National  Guard  Bureau 
to  make  an  exception  for  Connecticut's  Na- 
tional Guard.  Instead  we  in  tfie  Connecticut 
Delegation  are  calling  for  a  more  equitable 
troop  reduction  plan,  knowing  that  Connecticut 
is  prepared  to  assume  its  fair  share  of  troop 
reductions.  Our  great  State  of  Connecticut  re- 
mains prepared  to  support  the  PreskJent  and 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  in  their  efforts  to  act 
responsibly  in  the  face  of  reduced  military 
threats  and  urgent  budgetary  pressures.  But 
we  will  pursue  every  avenue  to  reverse  tfie 
unfair,  ill-advised  action  recently  taken. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  LEGISLATION 
TO  EXTEND  HEALTH  BENEFIT 
COVERAGE  TO  RECENTLY  UNEM- 
PLOYED INDIVIDUALS 


HON.  DAN  GUCKMAN 

OF  KANSAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  28, 1992 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Consoli- 
dated Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of 
1985  [COBRA],  requires  employers  to  allow 
former  employees  to  continue  to  purchase 
their  health  benefits  under  their  former  plan  for 
1 8  to  36  months  after  the  end  of  their  employ- 
ment. The  former  employee  pays  the  full  cost 
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of  the  coverage,  including  a  2  percent  fee  to 
cover  tfie  employer's  administrative  costs. 

Recently,  I  hosted  a  town  hall  meeting  ad- 
dressing health  care.  Several  of  my  constitu- 
ents mentioned  that  because  of  the  cunent 
economc  problems  it  has  become  difficult  to 
secure  a  replacement  job,  and  soon  their  op- 
tkxi  to  purchase  health  benefits  under  COBRA 
woukj  expire.  I  do  not  believe  it  is  right  for 
these  people  to  be  both  jobless  and  unpro- 
tected in  the  event  tfiey  need  medcal  t)enefits. 

With  this  in  mind,  I  am  introducing  legisla- 
tion today  to  extend  COBRA  coverage  to  60 
nxinths.  The  intent  of  Congress  enacting  tfie 
continuation  of  health  tieneflts  provision  in 
COBRA  was  to  ensure  no  American  went 
witfiout  heafth  coverage  while  betv^een  jobs. 
Tfie  strong  economy  at  tfiat  time  caused  Corv 
gress  to  believe  18  nnonlhs  woukl  be  suffk:ient 
for  a  terminated  employee  to  find  new  work. 

But  tfie  current  tough  economk:  times  are 
keeping  a  greater  number  of  people  unem- 
ployed for  longer  than  1 8  months.  Since  Con- 
gress fias  extended  unemployment  t)enefits, 
and  may  do  so  again  in  the  coming  weeks,  we 
also  sfiould  extend  tfie  amount  of  time  former 
employees  may  hokj  onto  health  coverage 
while  unemployed. 

This  bill  is  a  small,  txit  important  first  step 
in  helping  our  constituents  survive  tfiese  tough 
economk:  times,  and  will  provkJe  tfie  security 
of  continued  health  insurance  to  tfiose  wlx)  do 
not  have  tfie  security  of  a  job.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  legislatkin. 


TRIBUTE  TO  JOSE  FERRER 


HON.  JOSE  L  SERRANO 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  28, 1992 

Mr.  SERRANO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  great 
sadness  that  I  rise  today  to  mourn  the  death 
of  Jose  Ferrer,  one  of  Puerto  Rico's  most  gift- 
ed sons.  Mr.  Ferrer  brougfit  much  joy  to  the 
lives  of  people  all  over  the  worid  through  his 
rich,  diverse  artistk:  talents.  He  was  worid-re- 
nowned  for  his  unique  acting,  directing,  and 
producing  abilities  on  stage  as  well  as  on 
screen. 

Bom  in  Santurce.  PR,  Mr.  Ferrer's  interest 
in  show  business  began  while  he  was  a  stu- 
dent of  architecture  at  Princeton  University. 
Following  his  graduation  in  1933,  Mr.  Ferrer 
worked  both  on-stage  and  tjehind  the  scenes 
with  small  theatrical  companies  in  New  Yort<. 
Soon,  he  was  performing  on  Broadway. 

Mr.  Ferrer's  outstanding  wori<  in  the  theater, 
in  his  capacity  as  actor,  director,  producer, 
and  even  author,  txought  him  much  deserved 
acclaim.  In  1952  alone,  his  outstanding  per- 
formance in.  and  direction  of.  several  plays 
won  him  an  Antoinette  Perry  (Tony)  Award,  a 
Donaldson  Award,  the  Page  One  Award  for 
dramatc  art  from  tfie  New  York  Newspaper 
Guild,  and  the  Variety  New  York  Drama  Critk:s 
Poll  for  directing  and  acting.  Mr.  Ferrer  won 
both  a  Tony  Award  and  a  Donaldson  Award 
several  years  eariier  for  his  widely  acclaimed 
stage  pertormances  in  "Cyrano  de  Bergerac" 
and  "Othello."  respectively.  Mr.  Ferrer  also 
was  awarded  the  American  Academy  of  Arts 
and  Letters  Gold  Medal  for  Speech  in  1949. 
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Mr.  I  error's  artistic  abilities  were  not  limited 
to  the  stage.  In  1948  he  appeared  in  his  first 
film.  f<f  which  he  received  a  Motion  Picture 
Award  nomination.  Mr.  Ferrer  was 
awarded  \he  Oscar  2  years  later  for 
munificent  performance  in  "Cyrano  de 
."  Here  again,  in  the  film  industry  as 
Brobdway,  Mr.  Fen-er  proved  himself  to  be 
exceptional  actor,  director,  and  producer 
work  was  highly  acclaimed  all  over  the 
n     1950     he     was     awarded    the 
Institute  Annual  Award  for  diction 
and  2  years  later  he  received  the  Fed- 
of  Motion  Picture  and  Stage  Actors  of 
4nnual  Award  for  Acting, 
•errer  was,  and  his  memory  will  con- 
be,  a  great  source  of  inspiration  to  ev- 
but  particularly  to  those  individuals 
mfced  cultural  backgrounds.  Although  Mr. 
ived  in  mainland  America  for  the  great- 
of  his  life,  he  was  heavily  influenced  by 
Hi!  Danic  heritage.  This  cultural  combina- 
refulted  in  a  unique  artistic  style  which 
Mr.    Ferrer's  work  and  distin- 
it  from  ttiat  of  other  artists.  As  Mr. 
limseff  once  said,  "I  am  an  American 
in  many  ways  unlike  an  Amerrcan." 
pr^xJuct  of  two  cultures,  Mr.  Ferrer  denv 
that  both  influences  could  be  suc- 
balanced  and  combined  so  as  to  en- 
Individual  to  contribute  in  an  entirely 
way  to  society. 
a(kJition  to  obtaining  numerous  awards 
his  indivkJual  artistk:  work,  Mr.  Ferrer 
first  actor  to  receive  two  very  pres- 
awards  commending  his  contributions 
as  a  wtrole.  In  1967,  Mr.  Ferrer  was 
a  plaque  fi-om  the  Organizations  of 
States  "as  a  symtwl  of  New  WorW 
whose  notable  dramatic  talent  and  dis- 
contribution   to  the  theater   have 
increased  its  prestige,"  and  in  1 985,  he 
the    National    Medal   of   Arts   from 
Reagan.  Mr.  Ferrer  was  an  inter- 
celebrated  Hispank:  whose  dedica- 
and  success  in,  the  work  he  loved 
him  as  an  exenriplary  role  model  for 

everywtiere. 
en^rkable  Puerto  Rk:an  will  always  be 
for  his  nearly  six  decades  of  in- 
contributions  to  the  dramatk;  arts.  Al- 
Mr.  Fener  is  no  longer  with  us,  films 
Moulin  Rouge."  "The  Caine  Mutiny," 
)f  Arc,"  and  "Ship  of  Fools,"  not  to 
the     unforgettable     "Cyrano     the 
will  allow  us  to  relive  our  enjoy- 
his  work  and  enat}le  future  genera- 
experience  the  immense  talent  of  Mr. 
Mr.  Speaker,  please  join  me  today  in 
tribute  to  an  exceptionally  gifted  and 
outstar  ling  member  of  the  Puerto  Rk:an  com- 
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munity  whose  death  constitutes  a  signifcant 
kjss  for  us  all,  Jose  Ferrer. 


HONORING  HOUSE  PAGE  MICHAEL 
CONNORS 


HON.  GARY  A.  CONDIT 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  28, 1992 

Mr.  CONDIT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
praise  one  of  my  constituents,  Micfiael  Con- 
nors, who  served  as  a  House  Page  over  the 
last  6  months.  He  was  part  of  the  page  class 
which  departed  on  January  24,  1992. 

This  fine  young  man  from  Turlock,  CA 
served  this  House  honorably  and  with  distinc- 
tion. He  accepted  every  challenge  that  was 
presented  to  him  with  eagerness.  During  the 
latter  part  of  his  tenure  with  us,  he  was  as- 
signed to  the  Democratic  cloakroom  where  he 
worked  tirelessly  around  the  clock,  especially 
during  late  Novemtier,  to  make  sure  that 
Memtiers  were  being  served.  It  was  always  a 
pleasure  to  see  him  in  the  cloakroom  or  to  talk 
to  him  on  the  phone  concerning  floor  activities. 
I  will  miss  Michael,  as  will  the  members  of  my 
staff  who  came  to  rely  on  him  for  getting  mes- 
sages to  me.  We  practically  considered  him  as 
part  of  our  staff. 

I  wish  this  young  man  the  best  of  wishes  as 
he  continues  his  education.  I  am  confident  that 
he  will  make  a  valuable  contritxjtion  to  our  so- 
ciety in  whatever  endeavor  he  chooses  to  pur- 
sue. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  LEGISLATION 
RESTORING  INVESTMENT  TAX 
CREDIT 


HON.  BRIAN  J.  DONNELLY 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  28, 1992 

Mr.  DONNELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  tonight. 
President  Bush  proposes  his  solution  to  stimu- 
late the  economy.  Today,  I  am  introducing  leg- 
islation to  provide  an  investment  tax  credit 
whk:h  will  go  a  long  way  toward  ttiat  goal. 

My  bill  would  allow  a  10  percent  tax  credit 
for  increases  in  investment  by  businesses. 
Most  importantly,  equipment  qualifying  for  the 
credit  must  be  made  in  the  U.S.A.  In  addition, 
the  credit  would  be  available  only  if  the  equip- 
ment is  new.  Furthermore,  fhie  investment 
must  be  in  equipment  that  is  both  an  integral 


January  28,  1992 

part  of  manufacturing  or  production,  as  well  as 
an  increase  in  investment  arxj  not  merely  re- 
placement of  existing  capital  stock.  The  time 
has  come  to  restore  America's  manufacturing 
base. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  bill  will  also  provide  a  tax 
credit  to  stimulate  the  sale  of  real  estate  he'd 
by  the  Resolutwn  Trust  Corporatk>n  or  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation.  Bil- 
lions of  taxpayer  dollars  are  wasted  while  the 
Federal  Govemment  sits  on  this  idle  property. 
A  temporary  5  percent  tax  credit  is  available  to 
any  RTC  or  FDIC  property  tfiat  is  used  in 
manufacturing  or  production. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  time  has  come  for  action, 
not  rhetoric.  I  think  that  solving  this  recession 
will  require  us  to  get  back  to  tfie  basics — and 
make  fundamental,  basic  decisions  about  our 
economy.  It  was  based  on  manufacturing — 
production — hard  work.  Consumer  spending 
will  not  be  the  answer  to  this  recession.  Re- 
storing America's  manufacturing  base  will. 

At  this  point  in  the  Record  I  am  submitting 
a  technk:al  description. 

Summary  of  Donnelly  Investment  Tax 
Credit  Proposal 

The  bill  would  allow  a  10  percent  tax  credit 
for  Increases  in  investment  by  businesses.  A 
credit  is  a  direct  reduction  in  tax  liability:  a 
taxpayer  with  S5.000  in  tax  liability  with 
$10,000  in  qualified  investments  could  reduce 
his  tax  to  S4,000  because  of  the  credit. 

The  credit  would  be  available  only  if  the 
equipment:  (1)  was  made  In  the  United 
States:  (2)  was  new  property  for  the  tax- 
payer; (3)  was  an  integral  part  of  manufac- 
turing, production  or  farming:  (4)  was  an  in- 
crease in  investment  and  not  merely  replace- 
ment of  existing  capital  stock. 

The  credit  would  generally  not  be  avail- 
able for  real  estate  (unless  it  is  RTC/FDIC 
property,  as  described  below). 

The  credit  would  be  temporary,  and  would 
expire  after  December  31. 1995. 

An  additional  5  percent  credit  would  be 
available  for  real  estate  owned  by  the  Fed- 
eral Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  or  the 
Resolution  Trust  Corporation  if:  (1)  the  prop- 
erty Is  used  as  an  integral  part  of  manufac- 
turing: production  or  farming:  (2)  the  prop- 
erty is  not  owned  by  an  owner,  director,  or 
substantial  shareholder  of  a  failed  bank  or 
thrift:  (3)  The  FDIC  or  RTC  (as  the  case  may 
be)  certifies  that  the  availability  of  the  cred- 
it does  not  negatively  effect  real  estate 
prices  in  the  surrounding  community:  and  (4) 
The  FDIC  or  RTC  (as  the  case  may  be)  cer- 
tifies that  it  is  not  possible  to  sell  the  prop- 
erty without  the  credit. 

If  the  taxpayer  disposed  of  the  property 
prior  to  the  end  of  its  useful  life,  a  portion  of 
the  tax  credit  claimed  would  have  to  be  re- 
paid to  the  Federal  Govemment. 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— Wed7ie«day,  January  29,  1992 


The  House  met  at  2  p.m. 

Dr.  Russell  F.  Blowers,  senior  min- 
ister. East  91st  Street  Christian 
Church.  Indianapolis,  IN,  offered  the 
following  prayer: 

Father  God,  as  surely  You  endowed 
us  with  certain  unalienable  rights  You 
also  laid  on  us  certain  unalienable  re- 
sponsibilities. And  so  we  pause  to  ask 
You  for  wisdom,  and  to  praise  You  for 
being  the  one  God  without  whom  we 
can  do  nothing  enduring  and  signifi- 
cant. 

Father,  may  this  be  a  House  of  pray- 
er where  men  and  women  called  to  the 
ministry  of  Government  are  not  reluc- 
tant to  consult  with  You. 

Let  it  be  a  House  where  there  is  cre- 
ative conflict,  but  not  a  House  divided. 

Those  of  us  who  stand  in  this  room 
only  infrequently  thank  You  for  these 
Americans  in  this  Congress  who  take 
inordinate  quantities  of  flak  and  who 
know  both  the  agony  and  the  ecstasy  of 
leadership.  May  they  be  encouraged  In 
knowing  there  is  a  great  cloud  of  wit- 
nesses, past  and  present,  cheering  them 
on  as  well  as  holding  them  accountable 
for  their  stewardship  of  power. 

And  at  the  end  of  the  day.  Father, 
may  the  Members  of  this  House  have 
the  satisfaction  of  something  at- 
tempted, something  done,  something 
changed,  something  sustained,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  people  and  for  the  glory 
of  Your  name. 

We  pray  through  Jesus  Christ  our 
Lord.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House 
his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1.  rule  I.  the  Jour- 
nal stands  approved. 


PLEDGE  OF  ALLEGIANCE 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  ask 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  DUR- 
BIN]  if  he  would  kindly  come  forward 
and  lead  the  membership  in  the  Pledge 
of  Allegiance. 

Mr.  DURBIN  led  the  Pledge  of  Alle- 
giance as  follows: 

I  pledge  allegiance  to  the  Flag  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  of  America,  and  to  the  Republic  for 
which  it  stands,  one  nation  under  God,  indi- 
visible, with  liberty  and  justice  for  all. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  commu- 


nicated     to      the      House      by      Mr. 
McCathran.  one  of  his  secretaries. 


WELCOME  TO  DR.  RUSSELL  F. 
BLOWERS 

(Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. Dr.  Russ  Blowers  is  a  native  of  Ohio 
and  has  been  the  senior  minister  of  the 
East  91st  Street  Christian  Church  in 
Indianapolis  since  September  2.  1951. 
He  is  a  graduate  of  Ohio  University. 
BSC,  and  of  Christian  Theological 
Seminary,  master  of  divinity.  Milligan 
College  conferred  an  honorary  doctor 
of  divinity  on  him  in  1974.  Dr.  Blowers 
is  a  World  War  U  veteran,  having 
served  with  the  8th  Air  Force  in  Eng- 
land and  Germany. 

He  and  Mrs.  Blowers.  Marion,  are  the 
parents  of  two  sons:  Phillip,  a  Marion 
County  deputy  prosecuting  attorney, 
in  Indianapolis,  and  Paul,  a  Ph.D.  from 
the  University  of  Notre  Dame  and  pro- 
fessor at  Emmanuel  School  of  Religion 
in  Tennessee. 

Russ  Blowers  has  more  than  30  years 
experience  in  radio  and  television,  and 
for  12  of  those  years  served  as  the  host 
of  a  daily  live  TV  program,  "The  Chai)- 
el  Door."  on  WISH-TV.  He  has  traveled 
extensively  in  Europe,  the  Middle  East. 
Southeast  Asia.  East  Africa,  and  has 
hosted  seven  tours  to  the  Holy  Land. 
He  is  the  author  of  two  books,  and  is  a 
frequent  writer  for  various  Christian 
publications. 

Some  of  his  vital  involvements  are: 

President.  1975  North  American 
Christian  Convention; 

Board  of  trustees.  Milligan  College; 

Board  of  trustees.  Emmanuel  School 
of  Religion; 

General  chairman,  Billy  Graham 
Central  Indiana  Crusade; 

Board  of  directors.  Food  for  the  Hun- 
gry International; 

Board  of  directors.  Christian  Mission- 
ary Fellowship; 

Chairman.  British-American  Fellow- 
ship Committee; 

Member,  board  of  regents.  Springdale 
College.  England; 

First  president,  Indiana  Christian 
Convention.  1985; 

Adjunct  professor,  Kentucky  Chris- 
tian College; 

Member,  publishing  committee. 
Standard  Publishing  Co.; 

Member,  board  of  directors, 
Christianville,  Haiti; 

Vice  president.  World  Convention  of 
Christian  Churches  and  Churches  of 
Christ,  198a-92; 


Chaplain.  55th  Fighter  Group.  8th  Air 
Force;  and 

Castleton  Rotary  Club. 

East  91st  Street  Christian  Church 
was  organized  in  1924,  and  in  1977 
moved  to  its  present  25-acre  facility  at 
6049  East  91st  Street.  Indianapolis.  IN. 
The  membership  numbers  3.300.  In  Au- 
gust 1991.  the  congregation  occupied  its 
new  origrinal  structure.  Over  40  percent 
of  its  1992  budget  of  S2.3  million  is  des- 
ignated for  missions  and  new  church 
planting. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  very  proud  he  is 
my  pastor.  I  think  he  is  one  of  the 
great  religious  men  of  America. 


BUDGET  OF  THE  U.S.  GOVERN- 
MENT FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1993— 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  (H.  DOC. 
NO.  10^178) 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
THORNTON)  laid  t)efore  the  House  the 
following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States;  which  was  read 
and.  together  with  the  accompanying 
papers,  without  objection,  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  and 
ordered  to  be  printed: 

1.  THE  BUDGET  MESSAGE  OF  THE  PRESIDENT 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  pleased  to  present  the  Budget  of 
the  United  States  Govemment  for  Fis- 
cal Year  1993. 

In  the  State  of  the  Union  message, 
which  I  delivered  yesterday.  I  pre- 
sented to  the  Congress  and  the  Nation 
a  comprehensive  agenda  for  economic 
growth.  I  stated  that  we  must  not  only 
get  the  economy  moving  again  in  the 
short  term,  but  also  set  America  firmly 
on  the  path  toward  long-term  economic 
growth  and  competitiveness. 

I  emphasized  in  that  message  the  im- 
portance of;  stimulating  the  invest- 
ment necessary  to  create  jobs,  address- 
ing problems  related  to  real  estate  and 
health  care,  improving  America's  ca- 
pacity to  compete  in  a  global  economy, 
eliminating  unnecessary  Federal  regu- 
lation, and  accomplishing  these  objec- 
tives in  a  way  that  brings  the  deficit 
under  control.  I  outlined  specific  incen- 
tives for  investment,  savings,  and 
homeownership;  tax  relief  for  families; 
investments  in  the  future;  and  propos- 
als for  reform  in  areas  ranging  from 
health  to  education. 

This  document  translates  the  agenda 
for  growth  into  a  set  of  specific  budget 
and  policy  recommendations.  These  are 
summarized  in  the  Introduction  and 
presented  in  detail  in  the  chapters  and 
appendices  which  follow. 


DThis  symbol  represents  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  D  1407  is  2:07  p.m. 
Matter  set  in  this  typeface  indicates  words  inserted  or  appended,  rather  than  spoken,  by  a  Member  of  the  House  on  the  floor. 
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Mirtisanship  and  to  join  me  in  en- 

this  growth  agenda  promptly. 

end,  I  pledge  my  full  coopera- 
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George  Bush. 
TIhe  White  House,  January  29, 1992. 


RE\10VAL  OF  NAME  OF  MEMBER 
A  5  COSPONSOR  OF  H.R.  3252 


KOSTMAYER.    Mr.    Speaker,    I 
u:  lanimous  consent  that  the  name 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Wil- 
removed  from  the  list  of  co- 
of  H.R.  3252.  I  make  this  re- 
at  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
'exas  (Mr.  Wilson]. 
SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
ion   to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tlema  i  from  Pennsylvania? 
Thei  e  was  no  objection. 
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RENiOVAL  OF  NAME  OF  MEMBER 
A  5  COSPONSOR  OF  H.R.  2966 

Mr.    RHODES.    Mr.    Speaker.    I    ask 
unanii  aous  consent  that  my  name  be 
remov  ;d  from  the  list  of  cosponsors  of 
1966,    the   Petroleum   Marketing 

Act. 
SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
object  on  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tlema:  i  from  Arizona? 
Thei  e  was  no  objection. 
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DEFINING  MOMENT  IN  STATE  OF 
THE  UNION  ADDRESS 

(Mr.  DURBIN  asked  and  was  given 
permifsion  to  address  the  House  for  1 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 


DURBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  was 

ling  moment  in  the  State  of  the 

last  night  when  President  Bush 

Congress   and   the   Amer- 

ijeople  not  to  begrudge  wealthy 

:ans  another  tax  break. 

President  proposed  his  beloved 

gains  tax  break  and  wanted  the 

of  this  Nation  not  to  be  like  the 

who  would  lie  awake  at  night 

that  someone  else  was  having 

time. 

there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Re- 
capital  gains  tax  cut  will  give 
a  good  time  in  America.  Sixty- 
p^cent  of  that  tax  break  will  go  to 
making  over  $200,000  a  year, 
the  President  was  wrong  if  he 
Americans  are  lying  awake  wor- 
about   the   rich  having  a  good 
Families    across    America    are 
awake    worried    about   whether 
ian  keep  their  jobs,   pay  their 
send  their  kids  to  school, 
ajvoid    bankruptcy    over   medical 
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While  the  President  offers  families 

cids   a   tax   break   this   year  of 

he  wants  to  give  an  $18,000  tax 

to     Americans     earning     over 

a  year.  Whoever  designed  the 

President's    economic    recovery    plan 


does  not  have  a  clue  when  it  comes  to 
understanding  the  problems  facing 
American  families  today. 


PREVENTIVE  HEALTH  CARE 

(Mr.  GILMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  GILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  Na- 
tion continues  to  be  burdened  by  pre- 
ventable illness,  injury,  and  disability. 
Health  promotion  and  disease  preven- 
tion offer  the  opportunity  to  contain 
health  care  costs,  to  prevent  the  pre- 
mature onset  of  disease  and  disability, 
and  to  help  all  Americans  achieve 
healthier,  more  productive  lives. 

Last  night,  our  President  called  for 
national  health  care  reform  during  his 
State  of  the  Union  Address.  While  the 
President  continues  to  work  on  an  ef- 
fective strategy  to  heal  our  Nation's 
health  care  system,  I  would  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  urge  that  we 
include  preventive  health  care  in  any 
health  reform  plan. 

Experts  have  concluded  that  to 
achieve  the  Nation's  health  care  goals, 
all  Americans  need  access  to  basic  pre- 
ventive services  which  range  from  pre- 
natal care,  maternal  care,  and  women's 
health  to  the  basic  monitoring  of  child 
development.  Additionally,  immuniza- 
tions for  childhood  diseases  and  for 
vulnerable  adults;  demonstratively  ef- 
fective basic  screening  to  detect  health 
problems,  tailored  to  age  and  risk  fac- 
tors; and  education  and  counseling  on 
nutrition,  exercise,  smoking,  drugs  and 
alcohol,  and  injury  prevention  all  need 
to  be  included. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  inform 
my  colleagues,  that  I  have  introduced  a 
preventive  health  care  measure  which 
will  provide  all  of  these  services.  My 
bill,  the  Comprehensive  Preventive 
Health  Care  Act  of  1992,  H.R.  4094,  pro- 
vides periodic  health  exams,  screenings 
and  services  under  the  Medicare  Pro- 
gram, under  the  Federal  Employees 
Health  Insurance  Program,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Veterans  Affairs  Medical  Sys- 
tem, and  through  a  demonstration 
project  involving  50  of  our  Nation's 
health  clinics. 

It  is  essential  to  include  preventive 
health  care  in  any  national  health  care 
proposal.  People  need  to  be  educated 
about  prevention  as  an  effective  alter- 
native to  avoidable,  costly  acute  care. 
Moreover,  practicing  preventive  health 
care  has  been  demonstrated  to  be  cost 
effective. 

Accordingly,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
take  a  close  look  at  H.R.  4094  and  I  in- 
vite you  to  join  in  my  effort  to  produce 
a  healthier  Nation. 


D  1410 

A  DEAFENING  SILENCE 

(Ms.  DeLAURO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 


minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her  re- 
marks.) 

Ms.  DeLAURO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  lis- 
tened to  the  President  last  night  with 
tremendous  anticipation.  I  listened  for 
a  broad  plan,  for  a  bold  vision.  What  I 
heard  was  a  deafening  silence. 

There  was  no  plan  to  restore  fairness 
to  our  tax  system  or  to  aid  the  working 
middle  class,  the  victims  of  a  grueling 
recession. 

There  was  no  attempt  to  offer  com- 
prehensive health  care  reform,  to  con- 
trol the  obscene  cost,  or  provide  access 
for  the  33  million  Americans  shut  out 
of  our  current  system. 

There  was  no  understanding  of  the  fi- 
nancial pain  that  people  are  in,  of  the 
struggle  it  has  become  for  families  to 
pay  their  bills,  or  of  the  fear  that  the 
American  dream  is  fading. 

What  I  heard  was  the  same  message 
of  tax  cuts  for  the  wealthy  and  trickle- 
down  hopes  for  everyone  else. 

I  heard  the  stale  recipes  that  led  this 
economy  to  recession  delivered  by  a 
President  who,  now  that  the  cold  war  is 
over,  has  lost  his  guiding  light. 

The  President  did  offer  a  deadline  of 
March  20  for  Congress  to  pass  an  eco- 
nomic recovery  package,  and  though  he 
offered  no  such  package  himself,  I  ac- 
cept his  deadline  and  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  do  so  as  well. 

It  is  time  for  Congress  to  come  to- 
gether, to  provide  the  vision  that  was 
not  offered  last  night,  and  to  show  the 
working  middle  class  that,  although 
their  voices  do  not  reach  the  White 
House,  they  reverberate  throughout 
this  Chamber. 


THE  PRESIDENT  HAS  GIVEN  US  A 
BLUEPRINT  FOR  ECONOMIC  RE- 
COVERY 

(Mr.  RITTER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  RITTER.  The  President  of  the 
United  States  has  put  forth  a  package 
to  restore  confidence  and  health  to  the 
American  economy.  Now  it  is  our  turn 
to  act  and  act  quickly.  The  American 
people  are  waiting. 

They  are  waiting  for  results,  not  the 
rhetoric  we  are  hearing  from  the 
Democratic  side  of  the  aisle. 

Incentives  are  going  to  be  in  place 
which  not  only  give  us  a  short-term 
boost,  but  are  good  for  the  long  term, 
too.  That  is  what  we  need. 

Families,  businesses,  students,  chil- 
dren, workers,  the  unemployed,  home 
buyers,  home  builders  investors,  senior 
citizens,  all  get  a  boost. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  gotten  a  blue- 
print for  economic  recovery  and 
growth;  agenda  for  job  security  and  job 
creation,  and  so  much  more. 

The  ball  is  now  in  our  court.  If  the 
Democratic  majority  that  controls 
both  Houses  of  Congress  stonewalls 
now   in   the   hope   of  weakening   this 


President  by  keeping  the  economy 
down  on  the  road  to  the  November 
election,  they  will  be  courting  disaster 
and  the  voters  of  the  United  States, 
the  American  voters,  will  skewer  poli- 
ticians who  seek  to  keep  the  economy 
mired  in  stagnation  for  primarily  po- 
litical purposes. 

The  people  demand  that  Congress  get 
off  its  duff  and  do  the  right  thing.  Let 
us  give  them  action  for  a  change. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  SPEECH 

(Mr.  GLICKMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
night  was  my  15th  State  of  the  Union 
Message,  and  while  I  found  things  in 
the  President's  speech  that  I  agreed 
with  and  found  things  that  I  disagreed 
with,  it  is  always  thrilling  for  me  as 
the  Representative  of  a  half  million 
Kansans  to  be  in  this  room  at  a  time  of 
historic  significance,  a  time  the  Con- 
stitution provides  that  the  President 
shall  have  the  opportunity  to  address 
the  people  in  this  Chamber. 

Saying  that,  there  is  one  particular 
omission  in  his  State  of  the  Union  Mes- 
sage that  I  feel  compelled  to  talk  about 
today. 

The  President  basically  acknowl- 
edged in  his  speech  that  there  is  no 
fundamental  problem  with  our  health 
care  system.  He  wants  to  keep  it  the 
same  way. 

Oh,  yes,  he  says: 

Let's  tinker  with  it  a  little  bit  at  the  sides, 
but  let's  not  look  at  the  system  and  see  why 
It  is  80  much  out  of  kilter  and  make  that 
kind  of  fundamental  change. 

Does  he  not  recognize  that  the  spiral- 
ing  cost  of  medical  care  makes  folks 
afraid  to  lose  their  job?  It  drains  their 
resources  if  they  have  lost  their  jobs? 
It  makes  them  sick  if  they  have  no  re- 
sources? Does  he  not  realize  that  the 
cost  of  health  care  is  draining  the  abil- 
ity of  working  American  families  to 
provide  detjent  affordable  and  quality 
health  care,  for  themselves  and  their 
families? 

This'country  cannot  tolerate  the  sta- 
tus quo  on  health  care.  It  cannot  toler- 
ate Presidential  tinkering  on  our 
health  care  crisis. 


earnings  is  no  way  to  reward  their 
years  of  service. 

Those  who  support  the  repeal  realize 
most  people  are  on  the  lower  end  of  the 
benefits  scale  because  they  had  low 
earnings  in  their  preretirement  years. 
Those  retirees  should  not  be  disadvan- 
taged now  for  those  uncontrollable  cir- 
cumstances. In  fact,  it  should  provide  a 
strong  incentive  for  Congress  to  modify 
the  law  and  provide  them  with  an  op- 
tion currently  denied  them.  The  oppor- 
tunity to  work  and  be  self-sufficient. 
There  are  not  many  opportunities  like 
this  where  Congress  could  act  and  in- 
stantly provide  so  many  people  with  an 
option  to  help  themselves. 

Repealing  the  earnings  limit  would 
not  be  a  free  giveaway.  It  would  be  an 
option  for  many  retired  people  who 
find  they  need  to  supplement  their  in- 
come. It  would  be  fair  treatment  for  an 
important  group  of  Americans.  Please 
join  me  in  working  to  repeal  the  Social 
Security  earnings  limit. 


REPEAL  THE  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
EARNINGS  TEST 

(Mr.  ALLARD  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  ALLARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  in  strong  support  of  repealing 
the  Social  Security  earnings  test.  This 
is  an  issue  of  basic  fairness  to  millions 
of  seniors  who  have  worked  hard  for 
many  years  only  to  find  that  their  So- 
cial Security  benefits  are  simply  not 
enough  to  get  by  on.  Penalizing  their 


CHILDREN  ARE  STILL  HAVING 
NIGHTMARES 

(Ms.  PELOSI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her  re- 
marks.) 

Ms.  PELOSI.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  his 
speech  last  night.  President  Bush  said 
that  because  of  the  end  of  the  cold  war, 
children  will  not  have  bad  dreams 
about  nuclear  attack  that  children  had 
in  decades  past. 

The  President  should  know  that  chil- 
dren are  still  having  nightmares,  and 
what  they  fear  is  closer  to  home — if 
they  have  a  home. 

Because  of  the  Reagan-Bush  policies, 
children  of  some  jobless  Americans  go 
to  sleep  hungry,  homeless,  and  without 
hope.  Federal  policies  of  the  last  11 
years  make  our  country  guilty  of  child 
neglect. 

How  could  this  happen? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  saw  one  clue  last 
night  in  the  President's  speech.  He  said 
that  he  had  just  heard  something  strik- 
ing from  the  Nation's  mayors,  that  the 
major  cause  of  the  problems  of  the 
cities  is  the  dissolution  of  the  family. 

Striking,  he  said.  It  may  be  news  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  but 
it  is  something  that  too  many  Amer- 
ican children  know  from  the  day  they 
are  born:  Poverty  hurts  families. 

The  President's  solution?  To  appoint 
a  commission.  After  11  years,  a  com- 
mission. We  already  know  the  problem. 
Let  us  act  now  to  end  the  nightmare 
and  restore  the  American  dream  for  all 
of  America's  children. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  CHALLENGE  TO 
CONGRESS 

(Mr.  BROOMFIELD  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 
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Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
when  I  was  looking  through  some  of 
the  reaction  to  the  President's  State  of 
the  Union  Message,  I  was  struck  by  the 
comments  of  the  chief  executives  of 
America's  big  three  auto  makers. 

I  had  noticed  last  night  that  there 
was  no  specific  proposals  for  the  auto 
industry,  but  all  three  auto  executives 
were  genuinely  supportive  of  the  Presi- 
dent's message. 

Lower  personal  income  taxes  will 
mean  more  money  in  the  pockets  of  po- 
tential car  buyers;  investment  Incen- 
tives will  mean  more  new  plants  and 
equipment,  greater  productivity,  and 
more  jobs. 

The  great  virtue  of  the  President's 
progrram  is  that  it  is  not  pork  barrel 
for  the  few  but  real  economic  promise 
for  the  many. 

The  President  has  offered  a  com- 
prehensive program  in  a  spirit  of  co- 
operation. His  speech  was  character- 
ized not  by  sound  bites  but  by  sound 
policy. 

The  ball  is  now  in  our  court.  Con- 
gress has  two  options:  It  can  poke 
along,  postpone,  and  obstruct,  and  then 
use  the  recession  as  a  cudgel  in  the  1992 
election;  or  it  can  make  a  good  faith 
effort  to  work  with  the  administration 
to  enact  a  strong  recovery  program. 

The  President  had  some  strong  words 
for  those  who  put  politics  before  pol- 
icy. "When  people  put  their  party's  for- 
tunes before  the  public  good,"  he  said, 
"they  court  defeat  not  only  for  their 
country  but  for  themselves." 

In  all  of  my  experience  in  this  House, 
I  know  that  when  Congress  wants  to 
enact  legislation  quickly,  it  can.  Yes- 
terday, when  Ways  and  Means  consid- 
ered the  latest  extension  of  unemploy- 
ment benefits,  it  took  less  than  15  min- 
utes. But  I  also  know  that  when  Con- 
gress wants  to  delay,  it  will. 

The  American  people  will  not  be  de- 
ceived. They  are  hurting,  they  want 
help,  and  they  are  looking  to  us. 

There  is  no  reason  Congress  cannot 
enact  the  President's  entire  economic 
program  before  March  20.  I  urge  my  fel- 
low Members  to  act  and  act  now. 


HONESTY,  PLEASE,  MR. 
PRESIDENT 

(Mr.  SKAGGS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  SKAGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  all 
trying  today  to  make  sense  out  of  the 
President's  speech  last  night.  At  a  cou- 
ple of  Important  places,  words  like  "de- 
vious" came  to  mind.  Let  us  just  say 
the  President  had  to  have  been  dis- 
ingenuous in  the  way  he  talked  about 
deadlines  and  about  the  deficit. 

First,  deadlines.  I  am  confident  this 
House  will  move  quickly  to  pass  legis- 
lation addressing  the  country's  weak 
economy.  But  it  is  a  little  ironic  for 
this  President  to  be  posturing  about 
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action  and  drawing  a  line  in 

at  March  20.  Is  this  the  saine 

Bush  who  dawdled  for  months. 

point  calling  the  legislation  we 

garbage,   before  accepting  the 

millions  of  out-of-work  Amer- 

leeded  an  extension  of  unemploy- 

coverage?  And  was  it  this  same 

who  just  last  month  was  still 

his  head  and  denying  the  econ- 

problems? 

the  deficit.  It  is  impossible  to 

sense  of  a  speech  that,  on  the  one 

quite    properly    warned    of   the 

obligation  we  all   face   to  con- 

the  deficit,  and  on  the  other, 

forth  an  array  of  tax  cuts  and 

before  a  troubled  and  hungry 

)ut  says  nothing  about  how  we 

up  the  lost  revenue.  We  are 

real  money  here,  as  much  as 

$200  billion  added  to  the  deficit 

years.  Are  we  supposed  to  be  so 

that  we  do  not  see  the  silent 

)f  voodoo,  trickle-down,  supply- 

R^aganomics? 

all  else,  the  American  people, 
tough  times,  have  a  right  to  ex- 
f^ndamental  honesty.  I  am  sorry 
so  disappointed  last  night. 
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LAGOMARSINO.    Mr.    Speaker, 

Bush  challenged  Congress  to 

growth  agenda.  I  accept  that 

Let's    work    together    and 

;he  economic  and  domestic  strat- 

country  needs.  Let's  enact  the 

s  budget  and  let's  do  it  by 

20. 

need  health  care,  a  good 

and  safe  streets.  Our  coun- 

a  national  energy  strategy 

]  rotects  the  environment  while 

energy  security.  Legislation 

these    issues    has    already 

ntroduced  in  the  House,  and  I 

ny   Democratic   colleagues   who 

Congress  to  act  on  it. 

need  jobs  and  a  healthy 

a  cut  in  the  capital  gains 

m^ans  more  investment  and  more 

relief  for  the  middle  class,  es- 

for  families  and  seniors,  means 

money  in  everybody's   pockets. 

legislation  has  already  been  intro- 

let's  pass  it. 

President  also  included  my  own 
to  allow  first-time  home  buy- 
withdraw  funds  from  IRA's  for  a 
)ayment.  I  know  that  this  legis- 
is  already  before  Congress  be- 
first  introduced  it  over  10  years 
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]  lust  act  on  these  bills  now.  The 
jan  people  do  not  need  any  more 
partia  ,n  politics.  They  need  solutions, 
and  th  5y  need  them  now. 


GREAT  SPEECH,  WRONG  AUDIENCE 

(Mr.  SCHUMER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  all 
heard  a  great  speech  last  night.  Great 
speech.  Wrong  audience. 

The  speech  belonged  on  the  floor  of 
the  Republican  National  Convention, 
not  the  well  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives. 

The  times  demand  leadership  and  the 
President  gave  us  partisanship.  The 
times  demand  innovation  and  the 
President  gave  us  a  list  of  his  golden 
oldies  that  did  not  rock  the  House  the 
last  time  around. 

President  Bush  has  not  changed  a 
bit.  The  same  old  "do  it  my  way  or  no 
way"  George  Bush  came  to  the  well 
last  night. 

He  said:  Pass  my  capital  gains  tax 
cut,  even  though  it  has  been  rejected; 
pass  my  national  energy  strategy, 
which  needed  a  tune  up  before  it  ever 
got  to  the  Hill;  pass  my  comprehensive 
crime  bill. 

Even  as  I  speak,  he  and  his  Senators 
are  sitting  on  the  crime  bill  this  House 
passed  November  27. 

He  has  a  nerve  giving  this  Congress 
until  March  20  to  pass  his  program. 

It  took  him  and  a  committee  2 
months  to  write  the  darn  speech — 
though  there  was  little  new  in  it. 

He  said  the  battle  is  joined  if  we 
don't  meet  his  arbitrary  deadline. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  President  sounded 
charge  last  night,  and  he  knows  it. 
Since  he  seems  to  like  ultimatums  so 
much,  I  have  one  for  him. 

He  and  the  GOP  Senators  have  until 
March  20  to  end  their  filibuster  on  the 
crime  bill. 

March  20.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  the 
deadline  or  the  American  people  will 
know  that  it  was  President  Bush  and 
the  Republicans  who  killed  the  crime 
bill. 


LET  US  FORGET  ABOUT  POLITICS 
AND  GO  TO  WORK 

(Mr.  HEFLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  HEFLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
all  been  back  in  our  districts  for  the 
last  2  months,  and  we  all  heard  pretty 
much  the  same  kinds  of  things,  I  think. 
The  people  out  there  are  telling  us 
they  want  us  to  come  down  here  and 
forget  about  politics  and  go  to  work, 
forget  about  what  will  get  the  Presi- 
dent reelected  or  what  will  get  one  of 
his  opponents  elected,  but  to  go  to 
work  on  the  needs  and  problems  of  this 
country.  They  are  saying,  "What  we 
want  is  leadership  in  the  White  House, 
we  want  a  forceful  leader,  a  bold  lead- 
er, and  that  is  exactly  what  they  got 
last  night.  They  want  someone  with  vi- 
sion, they  want  someone  who  can  see 


what  the  needs  of  this  country  are  and 
will  lay  it  out  and  say,  "This  is  what 
the  country  needs  and  I  want  the  Con- 
gress to  produce  that."  That  is  exactly 
what  we  got  last  night,  laid  out  with  a 
great  many  specifics. 

They  want  a  President  with  compas- 
sion. Again,  we  saw  that  last  night,  as 
the  President  recognizes  the  problem 
and  laid  out  for  us  both  short-range 
and  long-range  ways  to  fix  that  prob- 
lem. 

And  they  want  it  done.  They  do  not 
want  us  to  fool  with  it  all  year  long, 
they  do  not  want  us  to  play  with  it 
while  people  are  hurting.  The  President 
gave  us  that  also  by  saying  he  wanted 
it  done  by  March  20. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  hope  you  will 
have  the  resolve  to  use  the  veto  pen 
and  to  insist  that  Congress  perform  as 
it  should  perform. 


STATE  OF  THE  UNION  ADDRESS: 
WARMED-OVER  REAGANOMICS 

(Ms.  WATERS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her  re- 
marks.) 

Ms.  WATERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  time 
for  the  leadership  of  this  House  to 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  cannot  and 
will  not  provide  the  bold  leadership 
necessary  to  reverse  the  decline  of 
America. 

The  American  people  were  looking 
for  leadership  last  night,  and  they  got 
warmed-over  Reaganomics.  How  many 
times  must  the  old  trickle-down  theory 
be  tried  and  fail?  Americans  want  jobs. 

The  President  did  not  have  a  bold 
and  innovative  jobs  program,  the  Presi- 
dent failed  to  admit  our  jobs  have  been 
exported  to  Third  World  countries  for 
cheap  labor,  and  that  foreign  countries 
are  keeping  their  people  employed  with 
the  manufacture  of  goods  and  services 
which  they  sell  to  us  while  our  busi- 
nesses cannot  crack  the  doors  of  for- 
eign markets. 

No  jobs  program,  incoherent  trade 
policy;  the  American  people  will  not  be 
tricked  or  fooled  or  be  made  to  feel 
guilty  because  they  demand  a  domestic 
program  and  a  fair  trade  policy. 

Yes,  Mr.  President,  we  salute  the  sol- 
dlws  of  Desert  Storm,  but  those  same 
soldiers  need  jobs.  Job  training,  edu- 
cational opportunities,  and  decent 
quality  of  life. 


STATE  OF  THE  UNION:  A  PRO- 
GRAM FOR  ECONOMIC  GROWTH 
IN  AMERICA 

(Mr.  COUGHLD-'  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
night.  President  Bush  set  out  a  pro- 
gram for  economic  growth  in  America 
with  sincerity  and  conviction. 


The  President  strongly  believes  what 
he  is  proposing  is  right  and  will  move 
the  economy  forward.  I  also  believe 
what  the  President  is  proposing  is 
right. 

The  President  has  asked  Congress  for 
early  action  on  simple,  straightforward 
measures  designed  to  create  jobs  in  a 
civilian  economy.  These  are  not  one- 
shot  rebates  or  make-work  welfare  pro- 
grams. They  benefit  all  Americans. 
They  are  coupled  with  prudent  reduc- 
tions in  defense  spending  made  possible 
by  the  collapse  of  communism  around 
the  world. 

Congress  should  at  least  pass  the 
President's  immediate  program  and 
give  it  a  chance.  The  American  people 
deserve  no  less,  beyond  those  imme- 
diate initiatives,  the  American  people 
deserve  congressional  action  as  well  on 
the  other  nine  points  of  President 
Bush's  domestic  agenda.  They  rep- 
resent a  clear  vision  of  action  for 
America's  future. 

At  this  critical  point  in  history,  hav- 
ing won  the  cold  war,  surely  we  can 
rise  to  the  occasion,  pull  together,  and 
win  the  battle  at  home. 


PRESIDENT'S  STATE  OF  THE 
UNION  MESSAGE:  NO  WHOLE 
CLOTH,  ONLY  BAND-AIDS 

(Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  major  problems  facing  this  country 
and  the  American  working  men  and 
women  require  solutions  made  out  of 
whole  cloth.  But,  unfortunately,  when 
addressing  the  problems,  the  President 
did  not  talk  about  industrial  policy 
that  would  provide  American  jobs,  he 
did  not  talk  about  a  trade  policy  to 
strengthen  American  industry,  he  did 
not  talk  about  any  policy  when  it  came 
to  health  care  for  all  Americans.  He  did 
not  tell  us  how  he  was  going  to  put  all 
Americans  back  to  work,  those  who  are 
unemployed. 

No  whole  cloth  at  all,  Mr.  Speaker, 
only  Band- Aids,  that  is  what  we  got 
from  the  President,  President  Bush. 
That  is  what  we  got  since  1981  from 
Reagan-Bush,  Band-Aids,  not  whole 
cloth. 

And,  Mr.  Speaker,  God  bless  the 
guest  chaplain  today  who  said  that  the 
Members  in  this  Chamber  have  certain 
inalienable  obligations,  because  it  is 
true  we  do.  We  have  to  protect  Ameri- 
cans. The  President,  in  his  speech  last 
night,  did  nothing  of  the  sort.  He  is 
protecting  the  old,  tired,  rich  who  once 
again,  through  his  policies,  will  grow 
richer  while  American  men  and  women 
do  not  have  jobs. 

I  remember  Claude  Pepper  in  this 
well  making  a  speech  and  saying, 
"When  you  go  to  bed  at  night,  just  re- 
member hopefully  you  will  have  done 
something  to  make  one  American's  life 


better."  After  the  speech  last  night,  I 
do  not  think  the  President  slept  well 
last  night. 
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DEMOCRATS  HAVE  ABSOLUTELY 
NO  CONCEPT  OF  WHAT  DRIVES 
OUR  ECONOMY 

(Mr.  Delay  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  Delay.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not 
know  where  the  Democrats  were  last 
night.  It  is  amazing  to  me  that  they 
did  not  even  hear  what  the  President 
said.  In  fact,  while  he  was  in  the  Cham- 
ber, most  of  them  were  sitting  over 
there  absolutely  amazed  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  wants 
to  lead  us  down  the  road  of  economic 
growth.  Yet  they  come  in  here  all  day 
long  talking  about  the  President  is  for 
the  rich,  and  they  have  absolutely  no 
concept  of  what  drives  this  engine 
called  the  economy  for  the  American 
people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from  D- 
linois  was  talking  about  the  President 
had  no  clue,  that  capital  gains  was  for 
people  that  made  over  S200,000.  Well, 
let  me  tell  my  colleagues  something. 
Who  are  the  $200,000?  It  could  be  the 
mom  and  pop  operators  that  have  been 
doing  their  job,  building  a  little  small 
business,  creating  jobs,  working  in  the 
community,  are  ready  to  retire  and 
want  to  sell  their  business.  All  these 
years  they  have  been  making  $60,000, 
$70,000,  $80,000,  but  they  sell  their  busi- 
ness, and  they  have  to  report  on  their 
income  tax  that  they  make  over 
$200,000. 

Mr.  Speaker,  those  people  ought  to 
have  a  break  in  taxes  for  doing  a  good 
job  for  America,  and  what  do  the 
Democrats  want  to  do?  They  want  to 
go  into  recess.  They  do  not  want  to 
work  the  rest  of  this  week,  the  rest  of 
next  week,  and  then  they  want  2  weeks 
off  for  recess  while  not  even  consider- 
ing the  March  20  deadline. 


AMERICA'S  FORGOTTEN  ALLIES: 
THE  VETERANS  OF  THE  SOUTH 
VIETNAMESE  ARMY 

(Mr.  PETERSON  of  Florida  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  PETERSON  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Speaker,  last  night  Members  of  this 
body  witnessed  a  historic  event.  It  was 
not  President  Bush's  State  of  the 
Union  Address.  It  occurred  in  the  Can- 
non caucus  room  when  for  the  first 
time  ever,  Vietnam  veterans  of  the 
House,  Senate,  and  the  administration 
joined  together  to  honor  America's  for- 
gotten allies:  the  veterans  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  Army  and  its  political 
prisoners. 

Although  the  United  States  is  slowly 
coming  to  grips  with  the  aftermath  of 
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the  Vietnam  war,  few  here  have  sought 
to  examine  the  impact  of  the  war  on 
the  South  Vietnamese  themselves.  In 
the  war  against  North  Vietnam,  the 
South  Vietnamese  suffered  a  casualty 
rate  50  times  that  of  the  United  States; 
254.000  soldiers  died.  Tens  of  thousands 
perished  in  North  Vietnamese  con- 
centration camps  from  malnutrition, 
disease,  and  mistreatment. 

Among  those  honored  last  night  were 
a  group  of  several  hundred  recently  ar- 
rived South  Vietnamese  who  were  im- 
prisoned in  reeducation  camps  by  the 
Communists  after  1975.  Many  of  these 
people  were  the  best  young  soldiers, 
politicians,  and  artists  of  South  Viet- 
nam. Some  had  fought  a  decade  on  the 
battlefield,  only  to  be  incarcerated  for 
13  years  and  longer. 

I  want  to  thank  all  those  who  made 
this  tribute  possible,  particularly  Mr. 
Jim  Webb,  former  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  Members  of  Congress,  the  admin- 
istration, and  the  entire  Vietnmanese 
community.  The  outpouring  of  support 
exhibited  by  all  those  who  participated 
in  this  reception  was  both  a  welcome 
reminder  of  the  good  will  that  exists 
inside  a  free  society  and  an  example  of 
our  commitment  and  hopes  for  demo- 
cratic improvements  in  Vietnam. 


CORRECTING  THE  DAMAGE 

CAUSED    BY    THE    1986    TAX    RE- 
FORM ACT 

(Mr.  HANCOCK  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  HANCOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
night  in  his  State  of  the  Union  Ad- 
dress, the  President  said  the  aging 
process  might  be  slowed  down  if  it  had 
to  make  its  way  through  Congress.  He 
was  being  polite  because,  in  reality,  it 
would  come  to  a  dead  stop  altogether. 

It  seems  everyone  has  a  plan  to  get 
the  economy  going  again,  and  I  have  a 
few  of  my  own,  but  what  they  all  have 
in  common  is  their  aim  to  correct  the 
damage  caused  by  the  1986  Tax  Reform 
Act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  1986  the  economy 
started  going  downhill.  We  discouraged 
business  and  individuals  from  investing 
in  America  and  saving  for  their  future. 
At  hearing  after  hearing  here  in  Wash- 
ington and  for  the  last  several  months 
in  southwest  Missouri  I  have  asked 
Government  experts,  business  leaders, 
and  individuals  if  our  problems  did  not 
begin  in  1986.  They  all  emphatically 
said,  "Yes." 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  act  decisively, 
and  that  means  Congress  admitting  it 
made  some  mistakes  6  years  ago  with  a 
tax  reform  act.  In  my  opinion  the 
President's  initiative  would  correct 
some  of  these  mistakes,  and  it  should 
be  done  by  the  March  20  deadline. 
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January  29,  1992 


Senior  citizens  must  be 
incl  jded  in  the  economic  re- 
covi  ry  program 

ANDREWS  of  New  Jersey  asked 
w£  s  griven  permission  to  address 
Ho  ise  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
ext  snd  his  remarks.) 

i  lNDREWS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 

,  last  night  we  heard  the  Presi- 

re^pond  to  months  and  months  of 

Democrats  for  a  middle-class 

It  is  good  that  he  is.   Last 

heard  the  President  call  for  us 

consider  a  cut  on  taxes  on  invest- 

hope  we  do.  I  think  there  is  a 

1  lerit  that.  Last  night  we  heard 

President  say  we  are  probably  all 

work  together  very  soon  to  ex- 

ui^mployment  benefits  again,  and 

optimistic  that  we  will. 

However,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  did  not  hear 

talking  last  night,  nor  have  I 

.nybody  talk  yet  today,  about 

senior  citizens  who  have  been 

of   this    economic    recovery 

specifically  with  respect  to 

notfch  legislation  that  is  pending. 

S|)eaker,  we  have  an  unfair  situa- 

this  country  where  people  who 

nfext  to  each  other  for  40  years, 

same  amount  into  the  system 

^ars  in  Social  Security,  made 

amount  of  money,  get  radi- 

dlfferent  benefits  from  the  Social 

System. 

is  the   time   to  fix   the   notch 

Not  only  would  it  be  a  fiscal 

;  it  would  be  a  return  to  fair- 

a    time    when    we    very    des- 

need  it. 

I^peaker,  I  say  to  my  colleagues. 

include  America's  senior  citi- 

the  economy  recovery  program 

out  of  this  Congress  and 

the    President's    desk.    Let's 

they're  included  as  well." 
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INTRO  )UCTION  OF  H.R.  4140  EN- 
COUI  AGING  A  UNITED  STATES- 
JAP^N      FREE      TRADE      AGREE- 

MEN' 
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House 
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side  of 
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and  th. 
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A  lot 
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)REIER  of  California  asked  and 
en  permission  to  address  the 
or  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
lis  remarks.) 

DREIER  of  California.  Mr. 
we  have  had  some  fascinating 
here  on  the  speech  that 
Bush  delivered  right  behind 
it  seems  to  me  that  from  our 
the  aisle  that  most  of  us  seem 
it  was  pretty  good,  and  on 
they  think  it  was  not  so  good, 
t  does  not  bode  too  well  for  a 
20  deadline  because  we  happen 
the  minority  here, 
of  issues  have  been  discussed, 
but  I  think  one  of  the  key 
needs  to  be  underscored, 
the  President  mentioned  last 
J  this  issue  of  trade  and  our  de- 
nitiate  greater  exports,  and  we 
are  going  to  benefit  the  Amer- 
if  we  can  move  in  the  di- 
of  free  trade. 


Sp<  aker. 


t  lat 


Over  the  break  I  had  the  opportunity 
to  meet  with  a  number  of  automobile 
dealers,  California  a^culture  people, 
and  a  wide  range  of  other  industries, 
and  it  seems  to  me  that,  as  we  deal 
with  the  $42.7  billion  trade  deficit  with 
Japan,  the  wisest  thing  we  could  do  is 
to  proceed  with  a  United  States-Japan 
free  trade  agreement. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  have  intro- 
duced H.R.  4140,  which  is  designed  to 
encourage  the  President  to  proceed 
with  a  United  States-Japan  free  trade 
agreement  so  that,  rather  than  estab- 
lishing protectionist  barriers,  we  can 
eliminate  them  all  the  way  across  the 
board,  and  I  encourage  my  colleagues 
to  cosponsor  it. 


THE  OVERREGULATION  OF  OUR 
ECONOMY 
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AMERICAN  RAIL  CAR  INDUSTRY 
COMPETITIVENESS  ACT  OF  1992 

(Mr.  DIXON  asked  and  was  griven  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  the  American  Rail  Car  In- 
dustry Competitiveness  Act  of  1992,  to 
revitalize  this  most  important  and 
vital,  but  ailing  American  industry. 

There  is  an  expanding  market  in  the 
United  States  and  worldwide  for  the 
manufacture  of  rail  cars  for  rapid  tran- 
sit systems.  Significant  amounts  of 
Federal  funds  are  being  spent  to  assist 
local  areas  in  the  acquisition  of  rail 
cars  to  develop  these  systems.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  vast  majority  of  these 
funds  support  more  foreign  rail  car 
suppliers  than  our  very  own  domestic 
manufacturers. 

The  American  Rail  Car  Industry 
Competitiveness  Act  seeks  to  increase 
opportunities  for  American  firms  and 
universities,  including  historically 
black  colleges  and  universities,  to  en- 
gage in  rail  car  design,  research,  and 
development  through  a  program  of 
Federal  financial  assistance. 

It  also  provides  Federal  tax  incen- 
tives to  encourage  private  investment 
in  the  domestic  rail  car  industry  and 
accelerates  depreciation  of  U.S.  plant 
and  equipment  purchases. 

The  bill  would  provide  funds  for  voca- 
tional training  and  education  programs 
to  assist  skilled  workers  and  techni- 
cians previously  employed  in  industries 
with  declining  labor  markets. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  would 
create  opportunities  for  public-private 
partnerships  designed  to  make  the  do- 
mestic rail  car  industry  more  competi- 
tive, create  jobs,  and  promote  eco- 
nomic growth  and  development  in  the 
United  States. 

Let  us  work  to  improve  America's 
competitiveness.  Please  join  Rep- 
resentatives   ROYBAL,    LEVINE,    BOXER, 

Waters,  Moorhead,  Dymally,  Jerry 
Lewis,  Berman,  Martinez,  Anderson, 
and  me  and  become  a  cosponsor  of  this 
legislation. 


(Mr.  DUNCAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  no 
human  being  could  have  come  into  the 
Chamber  last  night  and  satisfied  every- 
one or  given  everybody  everything 
they  wanted,  but  there  were  many  good 
things  in  the  President's  State  of  the 
Union  Address.  I  was  especially  pleased 
though  that  he  talked  about  the  over- 
regulation  of  our  economy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  governmental  inter- 
ference with  free  enterprise,  excessive 
regulation,  is  destroying  many  thou- 
sands of  jobs  and  costing  the  taxpayers 
billions.  Most  people  who  work  for  the 
Federal  Government  are  good  people, 
but  we  have  too  many  Federal  regu- 
lators who  use  their  positions  to  harass 
and  intimidate  rather  than  to  help.  All 
of  us  who  work  in  the  Government 
need  to  remember  that  ours  is  supposed 
to  be  a  Government  of,  by,  and  for  the 
people,  and  not  of,  by,  and  for  the  bu- 
reaucrats. Our  Federal  Government 
should  not  be  out  to  get  people  in  busi- 
ness. Federal  regulators  should  not 
have  a  policeman  mentality.  Instead, 
everyone  who  works  for  the  Federal 
Government  should  be  out  trying  to 
help  businesses  survive  and  growth 
stronger. 

Our  economy  is  based  on  risk.  If  we 
place  business  men  and  women  in  such 
straitjackets  that  they  are  either 
afraid  or  unable  to  take  any  chances, 
our  economy  will  never  recover  from 
the  recession,  and,  in  fact,  it  will  get 
worse. 


WHERE  IS  THE  LEADERSHIP? 

(Mrs.  MINK  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her  re- 
marks.) 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  sadly  I 
must  join  my  colleagues  this  afternoon 
and  express  my  extreme  disappoint- 
ment with  the  President's  State  of  the 
Union  Address.  He  still  does  not  seem 
to  understand  that  there  are  millions 
of  people  hurting  out  there  in  the  coun- 
try. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  not  a  matter  of 
partisan  disagreement.  It  is  a  failure  to 
comprehend  what  is  wrong  with  our 
country,  that  we  cannot  talk  about  tax 
credits  and  investment  credits  and  all 
of  these  complicated  measures,  which 
maybe  in  the  long  run  will  bring  some 
good.  What  we  have  to  do  is  come  for- 
ward with  an  aggressive  jobs  program 
to  put  these  people  back  to  work.  If  we 
could  do  that,  we  would  not  need  to  be 
talking  about  a  $4.4  billion  unemploy- 
ment compensation  bill  to  add  to  the 
deficit  of  this  country. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
President  has  completely  missed  the 


point  and  forgotten  the  main  respon- 
sibility of  the  Chief  Elxecutive  of  this 
country,  and  that  is  to  provide  leader- 
ship. To  put  an  arbitrary  deadline  on 
the  Congress  when  he  has  failed  over 
the  last  6  months  or  longer  to  under- 
stand what  ails  this  country  simply  is 
mind-boggling.  He  offered  us  no  solu- 
tion in  the  health  area.  He  left  com- 
pletely empty  the  agenda  for  education 
of  our  young  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  express  my  ex- 
treme disappointment  in  President  Bush's 
State  of  the  Union  Address.  He  still  doesn't 
seem  to  understand  that  people  are  hurting, 
that  they're  afraid  of  what  the  future  will  bring. 
For  the  last  2  years,  as  the  economy  has  got- 
ten worse,  as  more  and  more  people  have  be- 
come unemployed,  this  President  has  prac- 
ticed the  politics  of  denial.  Last  night,  it  didn't 
appear  as  If  anythir>g  had  changed. 

Our  economy  is  in  crisis,  and  I  had  hoped, 
as  the  American  people  had  hoped,  that  the 
core  of  the  President's  speech  would  be  jobs. 
But  we  heard  no  immediate  plan  for  putting 
people  t>ack  to  work.  Instead,  we  were  deliv- 
ered a  rehash  of  the  same  proposals  we  have 
been  hearing  for  the  last  12  years. 

George  Bush's  only  jobs  program  is  a  high- 
way bill  that  he  fought  against  for  3  years  and 
that  Congress  had  already  enacted  last  ses- 
sion. His  idea  for  getting  the  economy  going  is 
to  stop  regulation  and  give  the  rich  a  tax  break 
with  a  reduction  in  the  capital  gains  tax — in 
other  words,  stop  worrying  about  the  environ- 
ment, stop  worrying  about  the  health  arxj  safe- 
ty of  our  workers,  stop  being  concerned  about 
the  access  that  disabled  people  have  to  busi- 
nesses arxJ  entertainment  venues,  arxJ  de- 
crease the  tax  burden  on  wealthy  Americans. 
This  is  just  the  latest  Republican  version  of 
the  trickle  down  theory — no  different  than  what 
we  have  been  hearing  for  the  last  12  years. 

President  Bush  says  that  60  percent  of  the 
people  who  will  save  money  if  his  capital 
gains  tax  cut  is  passed  make  under  $50,000 
per  year.  That  may  be  true,  but  how  much  do 
they  save?  A  far  nrtore  important  statistic  is 
that  two-thirds  of  this  proposed  tax  cut  would 
go  to  the  richest  1  percent  of  the  population. 

Where  will  the  Amerk;an  people  get  the 
message  of  hope  that  we  can  find  a  way  out 
of  these  economic  doldrums?  Last  night  we 
learned  that  we  can't  expect  it  from  the  Presi- 
dent, so  it's  going  to  have  to  come  from  us. 
We  in  the  Denxxiratic  Party  are  going  to  have 
to  pledge  ourselves  to  building  a  jobs  program 
of  our  own,  and  then  we  will  have  to  repeat 
the  process  pushing  the  President  until  he  re- 
lents. He  vetoed  unemployment  compensation 
until  we  forced  him  to  open  his  eyes.  Now  we 
must  do  the  same  thing  with  American  jobs. 

The  President  also  took  no  initiative  in  offer- 
ing a  solution  for  the  crisis  in  health  care.  I  am 
troubled  when  I  consider  what  he  meant  when 
he  sakj  that  he  supports  health  security  for  all 
Americans.  He  condemned  the  single  payer 
plan,  and  he  alleged  that  pay  or  play  would 
hurt  business  incentive — what  does  that 
leave?  All  he  talked  atx)ut  was  high  quality, 
choice  of  physicians  and  hospitals,  arid  tax 
credits  for  the  people  who  can  afford  to  pur- 
chase health  care.  Again,  he  has  left  it  up  to 
us. 

I  will  say  that  I  appreciate  some  of  his  long- 
term  solutions.  It  is  good  to  hear  him  say  that 


he  supports  the  funding  for  Head  Start  thsA  we 
have  been  asking  for  all  year.  It  is  also  heart- 
ening that  he  now  supports  mortgage  revenue 
bonds  and  the  low  income  housing  tax  credit. 
His  plan  for  IRA's,  investment  credits,  enter- 
prise zones,  and  tax  credits  will  also  b>e  good 
in  the  long  term.  But  these  are  not  solutions 
to  the  immediate  crisis,  and  they  won1  create 
one  new  job  this  year.  The  4-year-old  gettir>g 
Head  Start  is  not  going  to  create  a  job  in 
America,  neither  is  allowing  a  family  to  deduct 
the  interest  on  a  student  loan. 

I  also  think  that  we  should  be  happy  that 
President  Bush  is  moving  fonward  in  arms  ne- 
gotiations with  the  Soviet  Union,  and  go  fur- 
ther, he  is  willing  to  cut  defense  spending.  But 
the  cuts  need  to  go  further,  and  it  is  crushing 
that  he  will  not  bring  down  the  firewall  be- 
tween domestk;  and  defense  spending — ^that 
he  will  not  conskler  using  defense  cuts  to  fund 
a  jobs  program. 

It  is  clear  after  last  night's  speech  that 
American  jobs  still  do  not  come  first  for  this 
President.  With  every  step  he  takes  it  seems 
that  the  needs  of  working  Amerkans  are  not 
foremost  in  his  mind.  His  trade  policy,  he 
says,  is  what's  best  for  the  Americas,  but  not 
America.  Apparently,  he  still  wants  policies  like 
fast  track,  whk:h  will  transplant  jobs  across  the 
border.  Defense  cuts,  he  says,  are  what's  Ijest 
for  America,  but  we  can't  use  the  savings  to 
help  meet  people's  needs.  Security  in  health 
care,  he  says,  is  what's  best  for  America,  but 
he  opposes  our  programs  whk;h  make  health 
insurance  availaljle  to  everyone.  He  looks  at 
hard  times  and  says,  "This  will  not  stand."  But 
there  he  stands  with  his  fiead  in  the  sand. 

The  American  people  need  jobs,  they  need 
leadership,  and  they  need  a  reason  to  hope. 
We  learned  last  night  that  they're  not  going  to 
get  it  from  Preskient  Bush,  so  they're  going  to 
have  to  get  it  from  us. 


OVERCHARGING  THE  MEDICARE 
PROGRAM 

(Without  objection,  Mr.  Burton  of 
Indiana  was  given  permission  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  re- 
vise and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, we  are  all  concerned  about  wasteful 
Government  spending,  and  yesterday  I 
found  out  that  we  are  wasting  $20  mil- 
lion per  year  in  the  overbilling  of  Medi- 
care. 

Producers  of  self-blood  glucose  mon- 
itors have  been  offering  mail-in  rebates 
to  their  customers.  The  average  retail 
cost  of  a  monitor  is  $100  and  the  aver- 
age mail-in  rebate  is  $50.  Medicare  re- 
imburses 80  percent  of  $100  equals  $80 
because  it  never  learns  of  these  re- 
bates. 

But,  Medicare  should  only  be  reim- 
bursing 80  percent  of  $50  equals  $40. 
This  practice  overcharges  Medicare  $40 
per  monitor  for  a  total  of  more  than 
$20  million  per  year. 

The  Medicare  anti  kickback  statute 
prevents  medical  suppliers  from  de- 
frauding and  misbilling  the  Govern- 
ment. 

To  conform  with  the  law,  two  leading 
monitor       manufacturers — Boehringer 
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Mannheim  Corp.  and  Miles 
Labratories— have  ended  their  mail-in 
rebates.  However,  one  major  manufac- 
turer, Lifescan,  a  Johnson  and  Johnson 
company,  is  continuing  to  offer  their 
rebate  as  well  as  throw  in  discount  air- 
line fares  with  its  sales.  Their  actions 
violate  the  law  and  undermine  fair 
competition. 

Therefore,  I  contacted  the  inspector 
general  at  HHS  and  have  been  promised 
that  this  company's  practice  will  im- 
mediately be  examined.  I  have  also 
contacted  the  company  demanding 
that  they  comply  with  the  law. 

I  hope  this  company  will  comply  vol- 
untarily, but  if  not,  I  will  continue  to 
pursue  their  waste  of  taxpayers' 
money. 


TEN  YEARS  OF  SUCCESS  MARKS 
ANNIVERSARY  OF  TRAVEL  AND 
TOURISM  GOVERNMENT  AFFAIRS 
COUNCIL 

(Mr.  TALLON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  TALLON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  to  commend  the  work  of  an  orga- 
nization that  works  closely  with  the 
Congressional  Travel  and  Tourism  Cau- 
cus, which  I  chair. 

The  Travel  and  Tourism  Government 
Affairs  Council  is  celebrating  10  years 
of  success  in  providing  insight  and  in- 
formation on  the  collective  views  of 
the  immense  travel  and  tourism  indus- 
try in  this  country. 

Bringing  together  so  many  diverse 
interests  is  a  daunting  task,  yet  the 
Government  Affairs  Council  has  suc- 
cessfully met  the  challenge  of  rep- 
resenting the  views  of  an  industry  with 
divergent  interests  that  cut  across 
nearly  all  legislative  jurisdictional 
lines. 

I  congratulate  the  Council  on  its  10th 
anniversary,  and  I  look  forward  to 
many  more  years  of  cooperation  and 
success. 


TAX  CREDIT  FOR  FIRST-TIME 
HOMEBUYERS  IS  HIGHLIGHT  OF 
STATE  OF  THE  UNION  ADDRESS 

(Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
President  Bush  was  hardly  through 
giving  his  State  of  the  Union  Address 
before  ma9y  colleagues  on  the  major- 
ity side  began  criticizing  the  President 
for  bringing  up  the  same  economic 
ideas  he  has  proposed  in  the  past.  But 
does  the  majority  party  ever  stop  to 
think  that  these  proposals  can  only  be 
effective  in  jump  starting  this  econ- 
omy, if  approved  by  congressional  ac- 
tion? It  is  not  the  President  who  has 
been  slow  in  reacting  to  our  economic 
problems,  it  is  Congress.  The  President 
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LOWEY  of  New  York  asked  and 
permission   to  address  the 
or  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
ler  remarks.) 
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PEOPLE   REJECT    POLI- 
AND     PARTISANSHIP.     DE- 
ACTION  ON  THE  ECONOMY 
CYL  asked  and  was  given  per- 
to   address   the   House   for   1 


Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  night  the 
President  asked  for  bipartisan  coopera- 
tion to  help  get  our  economy  moving 
again.  The  answer  given  by  most  of  the 
Democrats  speaking  here  today  has 
been  a  carping,  partisan,  naysaying  po- 
litical response. 

The  American  people  do  not  care 
about  the  politics;  they  want  action. 

For  months  Democrats  demanded 
that  the  President  do  something  about 
the  economy.  "Give  us  a  plan,  "  they 
said,  refusing  to  allow  a  vote  on  Repub- 
lican plans.  Now  that  President  Bush 
has  spoken,  they  say,  "Forget  it.  We're 
not  going  to  even  consider  your  plan, 
not  now,  not  by  March  20,  not  ever." 

Visitors  from  my  State  who  watched 
the  State  of  the  Union  speech  last 
night  and  who  observed  the  reaction  of 
Members  of  Congress  told  me  today 
they  could  not  believe  the  blatant  par- 
tisanship, i  challenge  my  colleagues  to 
cut  the  rhetoric,  put  aside  partisanship 
for  just  a  few  weeks,  and  work  together 
for  the  sake  of  the  American  people. 

As  the  President  said,  "The  people 
will  do  great  things  if  you  set  them 
free." 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  get  to  work  to  re- 
duce the  burden  of  regulation,  litiga- 
tion, and  taxation.  Let  us  pass  his  eco- 
nomic growth  plan. 


PRESIDENT'S    PLAN    FAVORS    SPE- 
CIAL       INTERESTS,        NEGLECTS 
WORKING  AMERICANS 
(Mr.  KENNEDY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
iTiRrks  ) 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
night  Americans  needed  a  bold  plan  to 
put  them  to  work  and  rebuild  our 
greatness.  But  all  they  got  was  a  cam- 
paign speech.  Instead  of  a  vision  for  the 
next  century,  the  President  gave  us 
nothing  but  a  worn-out  strategy  to  win 
the  next  election.  Instead  of  a  cannon 
shot  calling  on  Americans  to  take  up 
economic  arms,  all  we  got  was  a  pop 
gun. 

The  President's  idea  of  an  economic 
recovery  plan  is  to  recite  a  litany  of 
lobbyist  wishes.  From  capital  gains  tax 
cuts  to  changes  in  real  estate  rules,  the 
President  made  one  point  abundantly 
clear:  that  the  high  and  mighty  can  ex- 
pect the  Bush  administration  to  feath- 
er their  nests. 

Leadership  is  more  than  the  sum  of 
special  interests.  For  too  long,  the 
party  in  power  at  the  White  House  has 
been  addicted  to  tax  cuts.  But  like  any 
drug  that  is  used  too  much,  it  starts  to 
take  its  toll  on  the  body,  and  loses  its 
invigorating  powers. 

It  is  time  to  heal  the  Nation,  to  wean 
it  from  its  dangerous  dependence  on  de- 
structive supply-side  policies.  Penny 
ante  political  proposals  must  give  way 
to  fundamental  change.  We  need  long- 
term  investments  in  our  people,  our  in- 
dustries, and  our  infrastructure.  Our 
people  are  ready  to  work  for  a  better 
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future,  if  only  the  President  has  the  vi- 
sion and  daring  to  take  us  there. 
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REPEAL  THE  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
EARNINGS  LIMITATION 

(Mr.  McCANDLESS  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  McCANDLESS.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  is  a  chance  this  year  for  Congress 
to  repeal  the  Social  Security  earnings 
limitation  for  those  65  and  older,  an 
issue  that  is  of  great  importance  to  the 
seniors  of  our  country.  The  conference 
committee  on  the  Older  Americans 
Act,  H.R.  2967,  will  be  meeting  shortly, 
and  the  only  item  left  to  be  decided  is 
the  amendment  added  in  the  Senate  to 
repeal  the  earnings  limit  for  those  aged 
65-^9. 

I  have  worked  for  the  limitation  re- 
peal ever  since  first  coming  to  Con- 
gress in  1983,  and  I  strongly  believe 
that  it  is  time  to  get  rid  of  this  rule 
which  is  a  remnant  of  the  depression 
years. 

Efforts  to  repeal  the  limitation  have 
continually  met  with  opposition  from 
those  who  believe  that  repeal  would  be 
too  costly.  I  don't  buy  that.  One  esti- 
mate of  the  economic  effect  of  repeal, 
by  two  former  Treasury  Department 
economists,  found  that  abolishing  the 
earnings  limit  would  result  in  a  net  in- 
crease of  $140  million  in  Federal  reve- 
nue. This  is  based  on  the  expectation 
that  many  seniors  would  immediately 
take  the  opportunity  to  earn  more 
money,  with  no  penalties  attached,  and 
the  Federal  Income  Tax  generated 
would  add  up  to  a  substantial  increase 
in  revenue. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  conferees  on 
H.R.  2967  to  keep  the  Senate  amend- 
ment. The  Social  Sfecurity  earnings 
limitation  is  age  discrimination,  pure 
and  simple,  and  it  is  time  to  get  rid 
of  it. 
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MAKE  THE  AMERICAN  DREAM 
LIVE  AGAIN 

(Mr.  STALLINGS  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  STALLINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
U.S.  economy  entered  its  first  reces- 
sion in  8  years  during  the  summer  of 
1990.  Today,  the  recession  lingers  on 
and  Americans  are  increasingly  con- 
cerned about  our  sagging  economy. 

For  too  long,  the  general  public  has 
been  told  to  wait — that  the  economy 
would  improve  on  its  own.  Waiting  has 
brought  us  a  7-percent  unemployment 
rate,  a  13-percent  poverty  rate,  the 
lowest  productivity  rate  since  World 
War  II,  and  the  highest  Federal  debt 
ever  recorded. 


The  time  for  waiting  is  over.  The 
overriding  challenge  facing  the  Con- 
gress in  1992  is  to  restore  economic 
growth  and  prevent  more  Americans 
from  losing  their  jobs. 

As  the  second  session  of  the  102d  Con- 
gress begins,  we  need  to  launch  an  ag- 
gressive agenda  for  change. 

We  need  to  reexamine  our  priorities 
in  response  to  the  dramatic  changes 
that  continue  to  take  place  abroad. 

We  need  to  restore  tax  fairness  for 
middle-class  working  families. 

We  need  to  provide  tax  incentives  to 
encourage  business  investment  and 
home  ownership. 

We  need  to  change  the  budget  agree- 
ment to  permit  greater  flexibility  in 
establishing  national  spending  prior- 
ities. 

And  we  need  to  reform  our  health 
care  system. 

To  achieve  these  goals.  Congress 
must  seek  common  ground  with  the 
President.  But  we  must  also  commit  to 
stand  our  ground  when  the  basic  prin- 
ciples of  fundamental  justice  are  at 
stake. 

With  hard  work,  cooperation,  and 
bold  leadership,  we  can  make  the 
American  dream  live  again  for  working 
Americans  and  their  families. 


LET  CONGRESS  GET  TO  WORK  AND 
GET  SOMETHING  DONE 

(Mr.  ZELIFF  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  ZELIFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  ex- 
cited last  night  when  I  read  the  Presi- 
dent's speech.  I  was  with  the  President 
when  he  went  ,up  to  New  Hampshire 
about  a  week-and-a-half  ago.  I  know 
that  the  President  listened,  absorbed, 
understood,  and  came  back  to  Washing- 
ton, and,  together  with  many  of  us, 
worked  hard  and  pulled  together  the 
tools  which  are  needed  to  put  Ameri- 
cans back  to  work. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  particularly 
pleased  to  see  a  15-percent  investment 
tax  allowance  in  his  program.  This  idea 
was  first  introduced  by  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy in  1962,  and  I  will  give  due  credit. 
But  it  is  the  single  best  tool  we  need  to 
put  people  back  to  work.  In  my  view,  it 
is  something  we  all  ought  to  get  be- 
hind. It  will  create  jobs  and  get  Amer- 
ica moving. 

Capital  gains  reduction  will  free  up 
much  needed  capital,  especially  needed 
by  small  business  and  entrepreneurs  to 
invest  in  creating  jobs. 

The  $5,000  tax  credit  to  first-time 
home  buyers  is  a  grand  slam  home  run. 
It  will  help  young  couples  with  limited 
resources  to  get  started  in  real  estate. 
This  will  help  the  realtors,  help  the 
homebuilders,  and  will  help  clear  out 
some  of  that  inventory  that  unfortu- 
nately is  bogging  down  our  banking 
system. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  look  forward  to  work- 
ing with  my  friends  on  the  other  side. 
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Let  us  get  to  work,  let  us  get  some- 
thing done,  and  let  us  not  let  down  the 
American  people. 


DEMOCRATS  HAVE  NO  ALTER- 
NATIVES TO  PRESIDENT'S  PRO- 
POSALS 

(Mr.  GUNDERSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  to  read  from  papers.) 

Mr.  GUNDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  let 
me  read  a  quote  from  the  President's 
speech  to  Congress  last  night  where  he 
said: 

When  people  put  their  party's  fortunes  be- 
fore the  public  good,  they  court  defeat,  not 
only  for  their  country,  but  for  themselves, 
and  they  will  certainly  deserve  it. 

As  I  sit  here  and  listen  to  my  col- 
leagues on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle,  I 
am  distressed  by  the  partisanship  that 
is  surfacing  today.  One  of  our  col- 
leagues from  New  York  suggested  that 
the  President  said,  "Do  it  my  way  or 
no  way  at  all." 

Well,  I  have  to  suggest  that  the 
President  in  1989,  in  1990,  in  1991.  and 
now  again  in  1992,  has  submitted  pro- 
posals for  economic  growth  in  this 
country.  The  Democratic  Congress  has 
rejected  these  three  times  already,  but 
not  come  up  with  an  alternative. 

When  you  look  at  crime,  when  you 
look  at  energy,  when  you  look  at  edu- 
cational reform,  you  have  seen  fit  as 
the  majority  party  to  reject  the  Presi- 
dent's initiatives,  but  you  have  not 
seen  fit  to  bring  forth  an  alternative  of 
your  own. 

We  have  the  gentlewoman  from  Cali- 
fornia who  says  our  jobs  are  being  ex- 
ported to  Third  World  nations.  Yes,  she 
is  right.  But  why  is  that  happening?  It 
is  because  we  have  the  highest  cost  of 
capital  of  any  industrialized  nation  in 
the  world. 


DEMOCRATS  COMPLAIN  AND  PLAY 
POLITICS  WHILE  AMERICAN 
ECONOMY     SINKS     AND     PEOPLE 

SUFFER 

(Mr.  ROHRABACHER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ROHRABACHER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
President  Bush  has  challenged  the  lib- 
eral Democrats  who  control  both 
Houses  of  Congress  to  put  up  or  shut 
up.  Let  us  see  his  growth  package 
passed  or  an  alternative  enacted  by 
March  20.  The  American  people  are 
tired  of  the  political  rhetoric  and  in- 
cessant whining. 

We  have  been  drenched  with  the  gush 
and  drool  of  liberal  politicians  trying 
to  shift  blame  for  our  country's  eco- 
nomic woes.  Who  passes  the  laws  any- 
way? 

Do  not  tell  us  you  are  concerned 
about  the  unemployed  when  you  play 
rich    versus    poor    politics    when    the 
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President  is  trying  to  increase  the 
level  of  job-creating  investment. 

Do  not  talk  about  competitiveness 
and  job  creation  when  the  liberal  pro- 
gram last  year  was  higher  taxes,  more 
mandates,  more  regulations,  a  striker 
replacement  bill  that  encouraged  work 
stoppages,  mandated  benefits  that  will 
close  marginal  businesses,  a  quota  bill 
that  is  a  bonanza  for  lawyers  and  a 
nightmare  for  employers. 

The  President  has  presented  his  pro- 
gram. Now  let  us  see  if  those  who  con- 
trol the  House  and  the  Senate  can  do 
anything  but  complain  and  play  poli- 
tics while  our  economy  sinks  and  our 
people  suffer. 


SMALL  BUSINESS  WILL  SA'VE 
AMERICA 

(Mr.  IRELAND  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  IRELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  Amer- 
ica will  save  small  business,  small 
business  will  save  America.  That 
phrase  is  especially  appropriate  in 
light  of  last  night's  State  of  the  Union 
Address. 

In  order  for  us  to  save  small  business, 
we  must  use  President  Bush's  morato- 
rium on  Federal  regulations  as  an  op- 
portunity for  departments  and  agencies 
to  comply  with  the  Regulatory  Flexi-^ 
billty  Act.  r 

The  1981  Regulatory  Flexibility  Act  1, 
forces  Federal  agencies  to  consider  the 
impact  of  proposed  rules  on  small  busi- 
ness. It  also  gave  these  agencies  10 
years  in  which  to  determine  which 
rules  should  be  continued,  amended,  or 
rescinded  according  to  the  goals  of  the 
act. 

Unfortunately,  many  regulatory 
agencies  have  not  even  begun  this  re- 
view process.  It  is  high  time  they  start- 
ed fulfilling  their  obligation  to  small 
business  under  the  law. 

As  the  President  said  last  night: 

The  power  of  America  rests  in  a  stirring 
but  simple  idea:  that  people  will  do  great 
things  If  only  you  set  them  free. 

So  will  small  business.  Set  small 
business  free.  Give  them  the  choice  and 
the  tools  to  guide  their  own  destinies. 

Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  America  will 
save  small  business,  small  business  will 
save  America. 


CONGRESS     SHOULD     PUT     ASIDE 

PARTISANSHIP  AND  DO  WHAT  IS 

RIGHT  FOR  AMERICA 

(Mr.  WALKER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  read  from  papers.) 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  crit- 
ics of  the  President's  State  of  the 
Union  Message  seemed  to  be  saying  he 
did  not  go  far  enough.  If  we  assume  for 
a  moment  they  are  right,  why  should 
that  stop  us  from  acting? 

The  fact  is  that  the  President  gave  us 
a  lot  to  do  between  now  and  March  20. 
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at  least  do  that  much.  If  we 
work  7  days  a  week  between 
March  20  to  get  done  what  the 
t  asked,  let  us  at  least  show 
are  willing  to  go  that  far. 
is  more  to  do  after  March  20, 
us  look  at  some  other  ideas 
>utting  the  President's  program 
Then  if  the  President's  pro- 
is  not  working  by  this  fall,  his 
can  blame  him  for  the  failure. 
I  is  not  acceptable  is  to  suggest 
he    President    did    not    go    far 
so  we  will  do  nothing.  What  is 
acbeptable  is  for  Congress  to  allow 
ec'  inomy  to  continue  to  deteriorate 
tlen  blame   the  problem  on   the 
.  What  is  not  acceptable  is  for 
to  allow  millions  of  Ameri- 
suffer  while  Congress  refuses  to 
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Resident  asked  us  to  act  in  a  bi- 
way  to  help  America.   I  am 

as  a  pretty  strong  partisan  in 
I  am  willing  to  put  aside 
partisanship  to  what  is  right  for  this 
countr  /.  I  would  like  to  think  that 
others  are  willing  to  do  the  same.  The 
speech  ;s  thus  far  today  do  not  give  me 
much  pope,  but  hope  does  spring  eter- 
nal 


UNRE  fVLISTIC  REGULATIONS  WILL 
COS  r  CENTRAL  FLORIDA  JOBS 

(Mr.  STEARNS  asked  and  was  given 
permi^ion  to  address  the  House  for  1 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
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STEARNS.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
E*resident  Bush  ordered  an  in- 
0-day  review  of  regulations  and 
prografis  that  slow  economic  growth, 
is  one  of  the  most  important 
can  take  to  spark  our  econ- 


of  3,000  jobs  in  central  Florida 

about  to  be  sent  to  Japan  be- 

of   unrealistic    Federal    regula- 


Energy  of  Gainesville  produces 

of  rechargeable  battery  cells 

space  vehicles  and  satellites. 

e   battery  cells.   Gates  and 

manufacturers  work   with  cad- 


)ccupational  Safety  and  Health 
stration  recently  proposed  a  95- 
reduction  in  the  cadmium 
place  standard— from  200 
microgtams  of  cadmium  dust  per  cubic 
meter  if  air  to  5  in  a  short  period.  In- 
dustry competitors  in  Japan  operate 
safely  it  a  50-microgram  standard. 

Whil  '.  our  industry  could  meet  the  50- 
microg  ram  standard,  it  doesn't  have 
the  tec  tinology  to  reduce  cadmium  dust 
levels  ,0  5  in  this  period.  By  requiring 
this  in  possible  standard  OSHA  is  effec- 
tively ixporting  jobs. 

I  uri  e  OSHA  officials  to  lower  the 
cadmiv  m  work  place  standard  to  a 
level  t  tiat  is  safe,  but  saves  jobs  for 
Ameri<  ans. 
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PRESIDENT'S  PROPOSALS 
LANGUISH  IN  CONGRESS 

(Mr.  LEWIS  of  California  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, when  the  President  addressed  the 
Nation  last  night,  he  stood  at  the 
crossroad.  From  it,  he  could  see  the 
new  path  ahead,  and  in  response,  he 
proposed  major  initiatives  to  move  the 
country  and  our  economy  forward. 

But  from  the  crossroad,  he  could  also 
look  behind  him  and  see  all  that  he  had 
proposed  in  the  last  3  years,  including 
education,  crime,  energy,  budget,  and 
housing  initiatives  languishing  in  Con- 
grress. 

Now  he  has  again  called  on  Congress 
to  rise  to  the  challenge  and  join  him  in 
a  constructive  effort  to  improve  the 
quality  of  American  life.  If  the  road  be- 
hind is  our  guide,  the  prognosis  for  as- 
sistance from  this  body  is  not  good. 

To  the  critics  I  say  this:  "Don't  criti- 
cize the  President  for  inaction  when 
you  hold  his  proposals  hostage.  Don't 
hold  him  accountable  for  the  proposals 
of  his  you  never  passed." 

I  hope  the  road  ahead  is  more  produc- 
tive. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  AGENDA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Gunder- 
SON]  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  GUNDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  take  a  few  moments  of 
our  time  today  to  focus  on  the  Presi- 
dent's State  of  the  Union  Address  from 
last  night.  I  think  one  of  the  most  un- 
fair criticisms  given  to  this  President 
has  been  the  criticism  that  he  has  no 
agenda. 

I  think  if  we  are  going  to  make  that 
criticism,  we  ought  to  take  the  time  to 
look  at  the  facts.  So  I  have  taken  a  lit- 
tle of  my  personal  time  to  literally  go 
through  the  President's  speech  from 
last  night  and  to  share  with  Members 
the  agenda  and  the  vision  that  he  has 
laid  out  for  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

In  terms  of  the  military,  he  has  sug- 
gested that  there  be  at  least  5  things: 
that  we  cancel  the  B-2,  that  we  cancel 
the  small  ICBM's,  that  we  cease  pro- 
duction of  the  sea-based  ballistic  mis- 
siles, that  we  stop  production  of  the 
Peacekeeper,  and  that  there  be  no 
more  advanced  cruise  missiles.  All  of 
this  is  part  of  a  5-year,  additional  $50 
billion  cut  in  defense  above  and  be- 
yond, Mr.  Speaker,  the  $100  billion  cut 
in  defense  in  the  5-year  budget  agree- 
ment agreed  to  14  months  ago. 

In  the  area  of  regulations,  the  Presi- 
dent has  also  suggested  five  initiatives. 
First  of  all,  that  there  be  a  90-day  mor- 
atorium on  new  regulations:  second, 


that  all  agencies  and  departments  re- 
view all  regulations  that  presently 
exist  as  to  whether  they  will  or  will 
not  hurt  economic  growth  and,  if  they 
will,  obviously  to  modify  them;  third, 
that  he  take  the  necessary  steps  to  end 
the  credit  crunch;  fourth,  that  we 
speed  up  those  pro-growth  initiatives 
that  have  already  been  passed  and 
signed  into  law  in  terms  of  the  imple- 
mentation timetable,  and  fifth,  that  we 
change  the  tax  withholding  tables  to 
provide  more  spendable  income  to  the 
American  people  immediately. 

In  the  area  of  growth,  the  President 
has  suggested  six  different  initiatives: 
a  15-percent  investment  tax  allowance; 
second,  a  modification  of  passive  loss; 
third,  the  IRA's  for  first-time  home 
purchasers;  fourth,  a  $5,000  tax  credit 
for  the  first  time  a  person  purchases  a 
home,  and  fifth,  a  capital  gains  tax  ini- 
tiative. 

In  addition  to  these  five  incentives 
for  growth,  recognize  the  reality  of  re- 
cession today,  the  President  had  advo- 
cated a  $4.2  billion  extension  in  unem- 
ployment compensation  benefits. 

The  President  also  laid  out  a  27  point 
agenda  in  terms  of  what  this  Congress 
needs  to  do  over  the  long  term  to  make 
America  competitive  in  the  inter- 
national economy  and  to  improve  the 
quality  of  life  here  at  home.  Let  me 
read  to  my  colleagues  that  27  points 
agenda  as  related  in  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

First  of  all,  that  we  ought  to  work 
with  the  administration  in  ratifying 
and  implementing  a  GATT  agreement 
when  such  is  achieved;  we  would  do  the 
same  in  a  North  American  tree  trade 
agreement,  and  third,  we  would  pursue 
as  well  a  continual  expansion  of  the 
Enterprise  for  the  Americas. 

Fourth,  the  President  asked  the  Con- 
gress to  quickly  pass  his  educational 
reform  proposals.  Fifth,  the  President 
asked  that  we  would  make  permanent 
the  R&D  tax  credit.  Sixth,  the  Presi- 
dent asked  that  we  would  authorize 
and  appropriate  the  $76  billion  in  R&D 
funds  that  are  part  of  his  proposal. 
Seventh,  that  we  would  pass  the  long- 
standing crime  legislation  that  has 
been  waiting  in  these  halls  of  Congress 
for  action.  Eighth,  that  we  would  pass 
Secretary  Kemp's  HOPE  initiative. 
Ninth,  that  we  would  pass  Secretary 
Kemp's  enterprise  zones.  Tenth,  that 
we  would  extend  the  mortgage  revenue 
bonds  for  low-income  housing.  Elev- 
enth, that  we  would  expand  Head  Start. 
Twelfth,  that  W3  would  reform  health 
care.  Thirteenth,  that  we  would  freeze 
domestic  spending.  Fourteenth,  that 
we  would  freeze  government  employ- 
ment. Fifteenth,  that  we  would  elimi- 
nate 246  nonessential  government  pro- 
grams. No.  16,  that  we  would  eliminate 
the  pork  barrel  projects.  No.  17,  that 
we  would  include  no  more  congres- 
sional mandates  on  State  and  local 
government.  Eighteen,  that  we  would 
complete  some  form  of  banking  reform. 


Nineteen,  that  we  would  pursue  the 
President's  civil  justice  reform.  No.  20, 
that  we  would  pursue  the  President's 
tort  reform.  No.  21,  that  we  would 
enact  the  President's  national  energy 
strategy.  No.  22,  that  we  would  work 
with  the  President  on  a  new  commis- 
sion of  America's  urban  families.  No. 
23,  that  we  would  raise  the  personal  ex- 
emption by  $500  per  child.  No.  24,  that 
we  would  deduct  the  insurance  on  stu- 
dent loans  or  allow  families  to  do  such. 
No.  25,  that  we  would  allow  the  use  of 
an  IRA  for  educational  expenses.  No. 
26,  that  we  would  use  an  IRA  for  medi- 
cal expenses,  and  No.  27,  that  we  would 
pursue  with  the  President  and  the 
States  comprehensive  welfare  reform. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  simply  give  my  col- 
leagues this  list  of  43  initiatives  to 
show  them  that,  yes,  indeed  there  is 
quite  an  agenda  for  the  Congress  in  the 
State  of  the  Union  message  of  the 
President. 


IF  THE  PRESIDENT  IS  THE  CAP- 
TAIN OF  THE  SHIP  OF  STATE, 
CONGRESS  IS  THE  CREW 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Walk- 
er] is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  sev- 
eral occasions  I  have  heard  our  col- 
leagues in  the  House  refer  to  the  Presi- 
dent as  the  captain  of  the  ship  of  state 
and  that  whatever  goes  wrong  in  the 
country  is,  therefore,  the  President's 
fault  if  he  is  not  a  proper  captain. 
There  is  some  truth  to  that.  The  Presi- 
dent is  the  one  elected  national  leader 
that  we  have. 

If  the  President  is,  in  fact,  in  office 
when  something  goes  wrong,  the  Presi- 
dent bears  a  share  of  the  responsibility. 
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However,  it  is  also  true  that  no  cap- 
tain sails  a  ship  without  a  crew.  The 
crew  could  rightly  be  described  as  the 
Members  of  the  U.S.  Congress,  and  if 
the  crew  cooperates  with  the  captain, 
the  fact  is  that  the  ship  will  probably 
sail  pretty  well.  If  the  crew  mutinies, 
the  fact  is  that  the  ship  is  in  trouble. 

Now,  what  if  the  crew  decides  to  mu- 
tiny over  the  direction  that  the  ship  is 
traveling?  The  chances  are  the  ship 
will  stall  and  be  left  adrift  at  sea.  That 
is  the  danger  that  we  now  face. 

If  the  President  is,  as  some  of  my  col- 
leagues described  him,  the  captain  of 
the  ship  of  state,  what  we  have  heard 
here  so  far  is  a  crew  that  is  about  to 
mutiny.  We  have  heard  from  a  number 
of  our  colleagues  who  have  come  before 
us  and  suggested  that  they  do  not  like 
the  direction  in  which  the  captain 
wants  to  sail  the  ship,  and  so,  there- 
fore, they  are  not  willing  to  do  much  of 
anything,  or  they  are  willing  to  try  to 
overthrow  the  captain  and  move  the 
ship  in  a  different  direction.  That 
would  be  a  tragedy,  because  at  that 


point  the  chances  are  that  the  ship  of 
state  will  be  adrift. 

I  expressed  that  concern,  because  the 
captain  does,  in  fact,  need  the  Congress 
to  act  in  a  responsible  manner.  The 
President  asked  us  last  night  to  act  as 
Americans,  to  understand  the  needs  of 
the  country,  to  understand  that  there 
are  millions  of  people  in  this  country 
who  are  suffering  because  of  policies 
that  were  made  wrongly  in  this  town. 

Some  of  the  members  of  the  Presi- 
dent's administration  have  admitted 
that  they  misread  signals  last  year 
that  led  them  to  believe  that  the  econ- 
omy was  going  to  recover.  They  now 
understand  that  that  was  a  misreading, 
and  that  there  is  a  need  now  to  act. 
Many  in  the  Congress  seem  to  want  to 
say,  "Well,  the  President  missed  it  last 
year,  and  so,  therefore,  let  us,  let 
America  continue  to  suffer  this  year." 

What  a  tragedy  that  would  be.  What 
a  horrible  way  to  enter  a  political  year. 
Far  better  that  we  do  what  the  Presi- 
dent suggested  of  us,  that  we  act  in  a 
bipartisan  manner  for  at  least  the  first 
few  weeks  of  1992  and  put  in  place  a 
program  that  has  some  chance  of  put- 
ting Americans  back  to  work,  of 
achieving  economic  growth  and  estab- 
lishing the  primacy  of  America  in  the 
international  marketplace.  That  would 
at  least  move  us  part  of  the  direction. 

If  some  of  my  colleagues  do  not  be- 
lieve that  the  President  has  asked  us 
to  do  enough,  we  have  got  a  chance  to 
do  more.  After  March  20,  we  have 
months  of  congressional  session  left. 
We  can  go  back  and  do  the  extra  things 
that  my  colleagues  would  like  us  to  do, 
but  let  us  at  least  do  as  much  as  the 
President  wants  us  to  do. 

Many  will  say,  "Well,  we  cannot  get 
all  of  that  accomplished  that  the  Presi- 
dent wants  to  do  between  now  and 
March  20."  Why  not?  Why  not?  We 
could  work  7  days  a  week  if  need  be  In 
order  to  get  the  country  straightened 
out.  I  think  the  country  would  appre- 
ciate it.  I  think  Americans  would  like 
to  see  this  Congress  working  hard  to 
achieve  as  much  of  the  President's  pro- 
gram as  possible.  We  could  do  that.  I 
think  we  would  get  a  lot  of  it  done. 

For  example,  next  week  we  are  going 
to  take  up  the  unemployment  bill.  It 
was  passed  out  of  committee  today.  We 
are  going  to  have  it  on  the  floor  next 
week,  and  I  assume  that  by  the  end  of 
next  week,  it  will  be  on  the  President's 
desk  ready  to  be  signed. 

The  same  thing  could  be  done  on  the 
economic  program.  With  a  great  deal  of 
fanfare,  this  House  spent  the  month  of 
December  looking  at  economic  growth 
packages,  the  hearings  have  been  held, 
and  there  is  no  reason  now  not  to  move 
the  legislation.  The  President's  pro- 
gram could  be  brought  to  the  floor,  and 
by  the  time  we  go  home,  if  we  go  home 
on  our  recess  for  Lincoln  Day,  that 
package  could  be  enacted. 

There  are  some  elements  of  the 
President's  package  that  we  have  yet 
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to  see— the  health  plan,  for  example — 
and  I  expect  the  President  will  have 
that  here  within  a  matter  of  a  few 
days.  We  might  have  to  take  until 
March  20  to  get  that  done,  because  we 
have  to  review  it  a  little  bit.  But  we 
can  do  that  plan  as  well. 

The  other  items  on  the  President's 
agenda  such  sis  education  have  been  on 
this  Hill  for  months  and  could  be  taken 
up.  We  have  a  duty  to  act,  and  the  cap- 
tain of  the  ship  asked  us  to  be  a  good 
and  faithful  crew,  it  is  time  we  get  to 
work. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  ECONOMIC 
GROWTH  PACKAGE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Rinaldo] 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  RINALDO.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
night,  we  heard  President  Bush  present 
a  very  forceful,  comprehensive  plan  for 
reviving  our  Nation's  economy,  and 
putting  Americans  back  to  work. 

Because  many  of  the  President's  pro- 
posals have  already  been  drafted,  we 
have  a  great  opportunity  to  enact  this 
program  by  March  20.  To  do  so,  how- 
ever, we  will  have  to  change  our  usual 
modus  operandi.  This  week's  legisla- 
tive schedule  is  the  kind  of  workweek 
that  provides  a  lot  of  material  for  co- 
medians but  is  not  appreciated  by 
American  workers.  They  have  to  be  on 
the  job  all  day,  every  day.  We  were  in 
session  for  a  few  hours  yesterday,  but 
no  more  legislative  business  has  been 
scheduled  until  next  week.  Further- 
more, we  have  a  recess  coming  up  that 
is  scheduled  to  last  for  at  least  5  work- 
ing days. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  no  time  for  us  to 
be  going  on  vacation.  Many  of  my  con- 
stituents are  out  of  work,  and  they  ex- 
pect us  to  be  on  the  job  making  every 
effort  to  revive  the  economy.  I  am  urg- 
ing the  leadership  to  cancel  the  Feb- 
ruary recess  and  keep  us  in  session  so 
that  work  on  the  President's  economic 
recovery  plan  can  be  completed  in  the 
52  days  between  now  and  March  20. 

Last  night,  the  President  called  on  us 
to  show  the  same  unity  of  spirit  and 
purpose  with  which  we  addressed  the 
situation  in  the  Persian  Gulf  last  year. 
I  would  remind  my  colleagues  that 
President  Bush  is  not  the  only  political 
figure  whose  rating  have  dropped  in 
public  opinion  polls  since  the  end  of 
the  war.  Reports  about  check  bounc- 
ing, unpaid  restaurant  bills,  fixed  park- 
ing tickets,  and  other  offenses  have  se- 
riously damaged  this  institution  in  the 
eyes  of  the  American  people.  We  can 
redeem  ourselves  only  if  we  dem- 
onstrate to  our  constituents  a  serious 
bipartisan  effort  to  put  an  economic  re- 
vitalization  plan  into  effect. 
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IN  SU  PPORT  OF  THE  PRESIDENT'S 
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SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 

order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 

from  New  York  [Mr.  Solomon] 

for  60  minutes. 

50L0M0N.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 

privilege    to    serve    in    this 

for  14  years.  I  came  here  a  few 

»€fore  former  President  Ronald 

and   it  was  my  privilege   to 

th  that  great  President  on  put- 

tlrough  a  program  that  has  lit- 

umed  this  world  around. 

before  he  took  office,  coun- 
were     falling     like     dominoes 
throug  lout  the  world  to  communism, 
bpcause    of    his    peace-through- 
movement    and    because    he 
ip  to  the  Soviet  empire — as  a 
of  fact,  he  called  it  an  evil  em- 
were  able  to  rally  the  rest  of 
world   behind   his   efforts   to 
end  to  communism.  Now  the 
)f  all  that  is  democracy  break- 
all  over  the  world, 
jor  part  of  that  effort  included 
Bush,  who  was  Vice  President 
8  years  and  now  is  President, 
fht,  I  had  the  privilege  to  listen 
very  carefully.  I  did  so  because 
own  area  of  the  Northeast,  we 
sfiffered  through  a  recession.  We 
And  we  need  help  to  create 
to  rebuild  the  economy, 
thitk  President  Bush's  speech  was 
realistic.  There  was  no  pie-in- 
rhetoric.  I  have  been  one  who 
our   President   when   I 
it  was  necessary.  I  stood  on 
and   opposed   him   for   his 
to  renew  most-favored-nation 
treatment  for  China. 
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So  I  un  not  afraid  to  stand  up  to  a 
Membe  r  of  my  own  party,  but  when  I 
say  th  ire  was  no  pie-in-the-sky  rhet- 
oric, 1 1  eally  mean  that. 

Whil(  still  protecting  America,  he  is 
seekin(  reasonable  cuts  in  our  defense 
budget  with  the  savings  to  be  applied 
to  red  icing  the  deficit,  where  they 
should  be.  He  isn't  offering  more  pork 
barrel  spending,  which  this  Congress 
has  a  labit  of  promoting  every  year, 
year  ai  :«r  year,  he  is  working  to  stimu- 
late tl  e  economy  and  create  private 
sector  obs.  I  think  he  gave  us  a  plan 
that  w|ll  cut  Government  waste,  cut 
spending,  take  less  money 
ur  pockets,  give  investment  tax 
to  business  and  industry,  made 
for  older  people  to  sell  their 
which  they  held  for  years  and 
md  to  keep  the  profit  from  sell- 
homes.  He  is  working  to 
a  lot  easier  for  young  people  to 
lome  and  to  meet  the  mortgage 
paymei  its  on  that  home. 

i  peaker,  he  put  in  place  an  im- 
moratorium    on    antigrowth 
ons  which  stifle  American  in- 
American  business  and  indus- 


th}se 


The  President  challenged  Congress  to 
enact  his  plan  by  March  20,  7  weeks 
from  now.  That  is  a  long  time,  and  if 
Congress  does  not  act,  it  ought  to  be 
held  responsible  by  the  American  peo- 
ple. Congress  to  the  man  ought  to  be 
thrown  out  of  office  if  the  President's 
program  in  not  enacted. 

He  certainly  has  my  support. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Saxton],  a  very  distinguished  Member 
of  this  House. 

Mr.  SAXTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  sat  here  in  the 
Chamber  during  the  1-minute  speeches, 
I  was  reminded  of  some  things  that  oc- 
curred during  the  break  back  in  the 
southern  part  of  New  Jersey.  As  I  criss- 
crossed the  State  in  my  district,  I  met 
with  literally  dozens  of  groups  to  talk 
about  matters  of  economic  concern.  I 
met  with  chamber  of  commerce  groups. 
Rotary  groups;  one  of  the  last  groups  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  with  were 
representatives  from  the  trade  unions 
in  the  southern  part  of  our  State. 

The  message  from  each  of  those 
groups  was  different  in  some  respects, 
but  in  one  respect  the  message  was  al- 
ways the  same.  Congress  should  get 
back  into  session,  stop  the  political 
bickering,  do  something  about  the 
economy,  and  each  group  was  waiting 
to  see  what  the  President  was  going  to 
say. 

As  I  listened  to  the  1-minute  speech- 
es today,  I  could  not  help  but  think 
how  disappointed  those  people  back  in 
the  southern  part  of  my  State  must  be 
to  have  heard  the  criticism  of  what  the 
President  has  proposed. 

As  the  President  said  last  night,  that 
has  got  to  be  for  one  of  two  reasons,  ei- 
ther people  do  not  understand  why  it  is 
that  the  President  has  made  these  pro- 
posals, or  they  take  some  great  delight 
in  demagoging  the  issues  and  trying  to 
make  the  President  look  bad.  It  has  to 
be  one  or  the  other. 

So  I  thank  my  colleague  for  yielding 
to  me  this  afternoon  so  that  I  can  at 
least  make  my  attempt  to  convey  my 
understanding  as  to  why  the  President 
has  structured  this  program  the  way  he 
has. 

I  have  looked  for  some  time,  with  the 
help  of  my  staff  and  with  the  help  of 
other  organizations  in  this  town  and 
organizations  back  in  New  Jersey,  to 
try  to  see  what  it  is  that  is  necessary 
to  be  done  in  this  recession  to  help  us 
get  out  of  it,  why  we  got  here  and  what 
it  is  that  is  needed  to  get  out.  I  did  not 
do  that,  or  I  tried  not  to  do  it  in  a  vac- 
uum. I  tried  to  look  at  what  has  been 
done  in  the  past  by  other  Presidents, 
by  other  Congresses  in  different  times 
and  different  decades.  As  I  looked  back 
through  modern  history  I  found  that 
there  has  been  something  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  six  recessions  since  1950.  I 
looked  to  see  what  it  was  that  caused 
them  and  I  looked  to  see  what  it  was 
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that  was  developed  in  the  way  of  policy 
in  order  to  get  out  of  those  recessions. 

I  would  point  back  with  some  envy,  I 
guess  in  a  way,  to  a  bipartisan  effort 
that  happened  over  the  decades  to  help 
us  recognize  what  causes  economic 
downturns  and  how  it  is  that  we  get 
out  of  them. 

When  I  looked  back  at  the  recession 
that  occurred  at  the  end  of  the  1950's 
and  into  the  early  1960's.  I  found  that 
there  was  a  young  man  at  the  time  who 
was  President  who  had  some  ideas 
about  what  caused  the  recession  and 
about  what  it  was  that  was  necessary 
to  bring  it  to  an  end.  His  name  was 
John  Kennedy.  John  Kennedy's  poli- 
cies, ironically,  are  not  all  that  much 
different  than  what  we  heard  suggested 
last  night.  John  Kennedy  said  in  his 
State  of  the  Union  Address  in  1963: 

I  am  convinced  that  the  enactment  this 
year  of  tax  reduction  and  tax  reform  over- 
shadows all  of  the  domestic  problems  in  this 
country. 

That  is  certainly  true  today. 

He  said: 

For  we  cannot  leave  for  long  the  cause  of 
peace  and  freedom  if  we  ever  cease  to  set  the 
pace  at  home.  I  am  not  talking  about  giving 
the  economy  a  mere  shot  in  the  arm  to  ease 
some  temporary  complaint.  This  tax  cut  will 
increase  the  purchasing  power  of  American 
families  and  business  enterprises  all  across 
our  country. 

After  that  speech  he  made  some  pro- 
posals. He  suggested  that  we  make  it 
possible  for  our  tax  system  to  put  more 
tax  dollars  back  into  the  pockets  of 
Americans  so  they  could  buy  consumer 
goods  and  he  reduced  taxes. 

He  also  reduced  taxes  on  business.  He 
suggested  that  we  cut  the  corporate 
tax  rate  from  52  to  48  percent.  It  is  not 
a  big  deal,  4  percent,  but  you  tell  any 
entrepreneur  in  this  country  that  we 
can  cut  the  tax  rate  by  4  percent,  put 
more  money  into  the  business  and 
make  it  expand,  and  it  worked. 

He  also  instituted  for  the  first  time, 
or  expanded  the  existing  investment 
tax  credit  and  broadened  it.  again  to 
make  business  expand. 

You  heard  those  ideas  last  night.  So 
when  the  press  says  there  is  nothing 
original  here,  that  is  right.  Who  needs 
to  reinvent  the  wheel? 

President  Bush  is  taking  a  lesson 
from  history. 

You  and  I  just  lived  through  what 
has  been  described  by  many  as  the 
longest  period  of  economic  prosperity 
in  peacetime  in  the  history  of  our 
country.  Again  we  can  look  at  the  his- 
tory of  what  happened  there.  We  found 
ourselves  in  a  situation  where  the 
economy  had  become  stagnant  in  the 
late  1980's.  in  the  late  1970's.  You  can 
remember  double-digit  inflation.  You 
can  remember  21  percent  interest  rates. 
You  can  remember  unemployment 
rates  that  reached  lOVi  percent,  signifi- 
cantly higher  than  we  have  today,  and 
a  man  by  the  name  of  Ronald  Reagan, 
a  Republican  this  time,  said: 

I  know  what  to  do  to  solve  these  problems. 
We  need  to  put  some  incentive  back  into  our 
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work  force  and  into  our  investment  force  by 
encouraging  It  with  incentives  in  our  Tax 
Code. 

Ronald  Reagan  made  some  sugges- 
tions and  this  Congress  at  the  time, 
controlled  by  Democrats,  so  it  was  a 
bipartisan  effort,  passed  some  tax  re- 
forms back  in  the  early  1980's  that  re- 
duced income  taxes  again,  put  some 
money  back  into  the  pockets  of  Ameri- 
cans so  they  could  spend  it  on 
consumer  goods,  reduced  the  maximum 
capital  gains  tax  rate  from  28  to  20  per- 
cent, indexed  individual  income  tax 
brackets  and  did  another  series  of 
things,  among  them  allowing  a  25-per- 
cent tax  credit  for  research  and  devel- 
opment. 

You  heard  those  ideas  last  night,  and 
the  reason  you  heard  those  ideas  is  be- 
cause it  happens  to  be  a  policy  that 
works. 

The  charts  that  I  have  here  on  my 
left  show  what  happened  during  the 
early  years  of  the  Reagan  Presidency. 
We  came  out  of  the  late  1970's,  and  we 
can  see  that  this  dotted  line  on  the 
bottom  shows  economic  growth  in 
terms  of  percentage  of  growth  and 
GNP. 

This  blue  line  represents  growth  and 
jobs,  job  creation. 

During  the  early  1980's  we  can  see  if 
we  look  at  this  chart  that  the  economy 
had  pretty  much  bottomed  out.  Things 
were  bad.  Double-digit  inflation,  high 
rates  of  unemployment,  high  interest 
rates;  but  when  the  Reagan  tax  cuts 
went  into  effect,  into  full  effect  in  1983, 
the  first  year  we  saw  a  turnaround  in 
gross  national  product  growth,  a  6.9- 
percent  growth,  and  we  saw  that 
growth  take  place  through  most  of  the 
rest  of  the  decade,  and  jobs  grew  and 
people  went  back  to  work. 

That  is  what  George  Bush,  our  Presi- 
dent, looked  at.  He  looked  at  history  in 
1963  and  saw  what  somebody  else  said 
in  very  similar  economic  times.  He 
looked  at  what  was  wrong  with  our 
country  in  1978,  in  1979,  and  in  1980.  and 
saw  what  Ronald  Reagan  suggested  and 
what  this  House  agreed  to  and  what  the 
Senate  agreed  to.  He  looked  at  what 
happened  during  the  period  of  the 
1980's.  growth  in  GNP.  growth  in  our 
economy  and  the  creation  of  hundreds 
of  thousands,  millions  of  jobs. 

He  also  looked  at  something  else. 
These  were  positive  turns  in  our  econ- 
omy. He  also  looked  at  something  else 
that  happened  and  perhaps  we  have 
learned  lessons  from  recent  history  as 
well  as  the  early  1980's  and  the  early 
1960's,  because  just  as  good  tax  policy 
creates  a  good  economy,  bad  tax  policy 
can  create  a  bad  economy. 
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We  were  doing  great  through  the  first 
half  of  the  1980's  up  into  1987  and  part- 
way through  1988.  but  then  in  1986 
something  happened.  Something  hap- 
pened to  begin  to  turn  us  around.  In 
1986  we  voted  for  tax  reform.  That  is 


what  we  called  it.  but  it  was  a  tax;  in 
reality  it  was  a  tax  increase,  because  in 
1986  we  increased  the  maximum  rate  on 
capital  gains  back  up  to  28  percent, 
just  reversed  what  had  happened  in 
1980;  we  eliminated  the  investment  tax 
credit  altogether  we  cut  the  value  of 
depreciation  allowances  so  that  people 
had  to  depreciate  their  capital  assets 
over  a  longer  period  of  time.  We  cre- 
ated corporate  and  individual  alter- 
native minimum  taxes.  We  heard  that 
mentioned  last  night. 

We  restricted  IRA  investments.  We 
heard  that  mentioned  last  night.  We 
enacted  strict  foreign  tax  provisions. 
We  hear  that  mentioned  last  night. 

And  when  those  tax  policies,  those 
tax  increases  finally  took  full  effect  in 
1988,  you  watched  that  dotted  line  start 
to  level  off,  and  unfortunately  we  were 
not  finished  with  bad  tax  policy  be- 
cause in  the  Budget  Reconciliation  Act 
in  1990  we  increased  or  extended  25 
more  taxes — 25. 

We  increased  the  individual  income 
tax  rate,  we  phased  out  the  personal 
exemption,  we  limited  the  itemized  de- 
ductions, increased  the  excise  tax  on 
motor  fuels,  increased  taxes  on  to- 
bacco, on  alcoholic  beverages,  and  cre- 
ated a  luxury  tax.  You  heard  that  men- 
tioned last  night. 

We  increased  the  airport  trust  fund 
excise  taxes,  and  I  could  go  on  and  on. 
There  are  25  taxes  that  this  House  in- 
creased. 

If  you  look  at  what  happened  in  1990. 
when  those  taxes  took  effect,  we  did 
not  have  a  leveling  out  anymore;  we 
went  south.  Our  economy — I  stood 
here,  right  here  as  did  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Solomon],  during  that  tax  debate  dur- 
ing October  1989,  and  said  that  if  you 
enact  these  tax  increases  our  economy 
is  going  to  go  south.  Well,  our  economy 
went  south. 

George  Bush  knows  that.  He  knows 
why.  And  that  is  why  he  suggested 
some  changes  to  bad  tax  policy,  be- 
cause bad  tax  policy  makes  a  bad  econ- 
omy and  good  tax  policy  makes  for  a 
good  economy. 

Last  night  he  suggested  a  $5,000  tax 
credit  for  first-time  home  buyers.  That 
is  good  tax  policy.  He  suggested  the  use 
of  IRA's  without  penalty  for  first-time 
home  buyers.  That  is  good  tax  policy. 

He  suggested  an  increase  in  personal 
exemptions,  to  increase  personal  ex- 
emptions for  children  by  $500.  That  is 
good  tax  policy.  He  suggested  that  we 
use  IRA's  for  education  and  medical 
benefits.  And  that  is  good  tax  policy. 

He  suggested  a  15-percent  increase  in 
investment  tax  allowance;  and  that  is 
good  tax  policy. 

He  suggested  the  excise  tax  on  boats 
and  airplanes  be  repealed.  That  is  good 
tax  policy. 

He  suggested  modifying  the  passive 
loss  rules  for  real  estate  investment. 
He  suggested  reducing  capital  gains 
from  28  to  15.4  percent.  And  that  is 
good  tax  policy. 
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And  while  I  am  on  the  last  one,  I  lis- 
tened to  the  l-minute's  with  great  in- 
terest and  listened  and  remembered 
what  the  President  said  last  night, 
that  this  issue  provides  an  opportunity 
for  demagoguery  like  no  other  issue. 
And  we  heard  some  more  of  it  today. 

But  I  would  just  like  to  remind  my 
friends  from  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
that  we  are  in  a  global  economic  envi- 
ronment and  we  compete  with  other 
countries  that  know  what  good  tax  pol- 
icy is. 

Did  you  know  that  in  Germany, 
South  Korea.  Hong  Kong,  Belgium. 
Italy,  and  the  Netherlands — some  of 
our  major  competitors — there  is  no 
capital  gains  tax? 

Guess  what;  in  Japan  it  is  under  2 
percent.  So  we  can  look  to  other  coun- 
tries with  whom  we  are  having  a  dif- 
ficult time  competing  today  for  some 
lessons  as  well. 

I  quoted  John  F.  Kennedy  earlier. 
And  let  me  do  it  once  more.  On  capital 
gains  tax,  he  said: 

The  tax  on  capital  gains  directly  affects 
the  ease  or  difficulty  experienced  by  new 
ventures  in  obtain  capital  and  thereby  the 
strength  and  potential  for  a  growth  of  the 
economy. 

Let  me  quote  one  other  person,  some- 
body you  heard  a  lot  about  lately, 
former  Senator  Paul  Tsongas.  He  said 
of  the  capital  gains  tax: 

The  capital  gains  differential  is  a  weapon, 
a  powerful  weapon  in  the  battle  to  be  com- 
petitive. That  bill,  which  lowered  capital 
gains  tax  rates  did  more  for  the  economy  of 
my  State  than  anything  I  did  as  a  Congress- 
man. 

Think  of  it,  a  Senator  saying  that  it 
did  more  for  his  State  than  anything 
that  he  had  done  as  a  Congressman. 

Then  there  is  our  good  friend  and  col- 
league, Jake  Pickle.  Jake  said: 

I  regret  that  capital  gains  has  been 
couched  as  a  party  issue.  John  Kennedy  and 
Lyndon  Johnson  advocated  a  lower  capital 
gains  tax  rate,  and  I  find  it  hard  to  believe 
this  has  suddenly  become  a  partisan  issue.  A 
capital  gains  tax  will  help  lower  the  cost  of 
capital  and  help  business  attract  investors 
and  create  new  Jobs. 

And  so  we  can  look  to  our  friends  in 
the  House  for  lessons  on  this  issue  as 
well. 

I  would  like  to  make  one  other  point. 
Some  of  the  folks  on  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle  have  missed  the  point,  be- 
cause one  of  the  major  criticisms  of 
our  effort  to  put  incentives  back  into 
the  Tax  Code  and  cut  taxes,  one  of  the 
major  criticisms  is  that  we  cannot  af- 
ford to  do  it  because  we  need  the  reve- 
nue. 

Beginning  in  1984,  the  same  year  the 
economy  turned  around,  I  have  another 
chart  which  shows  what  happened  to 
Federal  revenues.  When  the  economy 
got  better  in  1983  and  1984  and  people 
went  back  to  work  and  started  to  bring 
paychecks  home,  guess  what  else  they 
did;  they  started  to  pay  income  taxes 
again.  And  when  they  started  to  pay 
income  taxes,  we  saw  the  revenue  line 
begin  to  go  up. 
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Duriifc  those  years  between  1983  and 
1990,  0  ir  revenues  increased  by  ap- 
proxlmi  itely  $60  billion  a  year.  And  so 
the  re\  enue  argiunent  does  not  hold 
water. 
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somebody  would  say,  the  next 
'Well,  we  have  got  a  terrible 
so  it  must  be  Reagan's  fault." 
think  we  played  a  role  there 
] ave  another  chart  that  covers 
years.  And  here  is  the  red 
I  made  it  that  way  on  pur- 
shows  what  kind  of  spending 
luring  the  same  time  that  our 
increased  by  an  average  of  $60 
a  year.  And  when  we  look  at 
lines  together,  the  red  line 
blue  line,  we  can  see  that  we 
the  decade  of  the  1980's  with  a 
small  deficit  and  ended  the 
with  a  big  deficit.  But  it  is  not 
we  did  not  have  a  growth  in 
We  had  good  growth  in  reve- 
b^ause  our  economy  was  good, 
people  were  working,  because 
were    paying    taxes.    But    the 
ing    the    President    said    last 
he  suggested  a  freeze  on  dis- 
spending. 

can  see  that  the  President's 

ons    on    good    tax   policy    and 

have  a  very  good,  firm,  log- 

onale  to  support  them. 

Speaker,  I  call  on  my  colleagues 

sides  of  the  aisle,  we  have  got 

work  to  do.  Bob  Walker,  our 

from     Pennsylvania,     sug- 

1  hat  we  stay  here  and  forgo  our 

J  >nd  I  agree.  We  need  to  iron  out 

between  us. 
1%'esident  would  like  his  package 
he  way  it  is.  If  I  had  my  druth- 
njight  change  some  things  in  it. 
a  pretty  good  package. 

that  we  can  work  as  Repub- 

Democrats.  That  is  what  the 

n  the   trade   unions  told  me; 

what  the  senior  citizens,  my 

itlzens  told  me;  that  is  what 

told  me;  that  is  what  my 

of  commerce  people  told  me: 

what  my  business  groups  with 

visited  told  me.  That  is  what 

wants  to  have  happen. 

to  get  busy;  we  need  to  stay 

the  job  is  done  and  pass.  I 

President's  growth  package. 

the  gentleman. 

SALOMON.  I  just  want  to  thank 

for  a  really  excellent 

presentation  of  how  we  got 

deficit  situation.  As  a  matter 

f  he  will  leave  that  chart  there 

we  will  look  at  the  one  on 

om  which  shows  Federal  out- 

1981  to  1992. 
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r.  a  lot  of  people  are  under 
that  a  President,  who- 
might  be,  has  the  ability  to 
njoney.  to  raise  taxes,  to  raise 
The  truth  of  the  matter  is  he 
Only  this  Congress  can  author- 
expenditure  of  money,  and.  if 


one  looks  at  that  chart  there  and  they 
look  at  what  has  happened  to  the  out- 
lays of  Government  spending  in  that 
period  of  time.  I  think  they  would  see 
where  that  responsibility  really  lies. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  we  really  want 
to  dramatize  how  bad  things  are.  let's 
look  back  to  the  early  197D's.  President 
Richard  Nixon  tried  not  to  spend  the 
money  that  Congress  appropriated,  and 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  took 
him  before  the  Supreme  Court.  I  think 
the  gentleman  in  the  chair,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Thornton]. 
might  even  have  been  here  back  in 
those  days;  I  am  not  sure.  But  the  Su- 
preme Court  ordered  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  spend  every  nickel 
that  was  appropriated,  even  if  he  did 
not  need  it,  even  if  the  programs  did 
not  need  the  money. 

Now  that  is  how  we  got  into  the  mess 
that  we  are  in  here  today,  and  if  the 
American  people  really  want  to  hold 
somebody  responsible  for  these  defi- 
cits. I  would  suggest  that  they  go  back 
and  look  at  the  13  appropriation  bills 
that  pass  the  House  every  year;  those 
are  the  13  bills  that  provide  for  the 
functioning  of  Government.  Look  at  all 
of  these  massive  programs;  see  how 
their  Congressman  voted  on  each  of 
those  13  appropriation  bills. 

Now  I  say  to  the  ladies  and  gen- 
tleman out  in  the  hinterlands.  "I  chal- 
lenge you  to  check  up  on  your  Con- 
gressman, and  if  he  is  one  of  those  who 
has  continued  to  vote  to  raise  outlays 
by  astronomical  amounts  over  these 
last  10  years,  then  I  think  it's  time  for 
a  new  face  here." 

The  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Saxton]  really  outlined  what  the 
President  was  asking  for  last  night  in 
terms  of  the  national  defense  budget. 
As  my  colleagues  know,  we  do  have  to. 
I  think,  be  extremely  careful  about 
how  we  cut  that  budget. 

First  of  all,  we.  as  the  President 
does,  have  the  responsibility  to  provide 
for  the  safety  of  this  Nation  and  also  to 
provide  leadership  in  the  free  world.  A 
lot  of  people  say,  "Well,  we  can  go  be- 
yond the  $50  billion  cut  that  the  Presi- 
dent asked  for  last  night,  and  we  can 
cut  it  $100  billion."  And  then  some 
other  people  of  equal  standing  in  the 
other  party  say,  "No,  I  think  we  can 
cut  it  $150  billion."  That  means  cutting 
it  in  half. 

When  I  travel  around  the  United 
States  and  overseas,  and  even  to  the 
Persian  Gulf,  I  look  at  the  young  men 
and  women  serving  abroad,  whether 
they  are  regular  military,  or  whether 
they  were  the  National  Guard  or  Re- 
serves. These  are  some  of  the  finest 
young  men  and  women  that  I  have  ever 
seen  in  my  life,  and,  as  my  colleagues 
know,  they  come  from  an  all-volunter 
military.  We  have  not  had  a  draft  in 
this  country  for  over  a  decade  now.  We 
have  depended  on  th6  voluntarism  of 
Americans  to  support  our  military,  to 
protect  America.  And  I  say  to  my  col- 


leagues, "When  we  look  at  these  young 
men  and  women  coming  from  the  inner 
cities  of  America,  from  the  suburbs, 
from  out  in  the  rural  areas  such  as  I 
represent,  and  we  look  at  these  young 
people,  and  we  see  what  happens  to 
them  after  their  military  career  is 
over,  we  know  they  get  something  in 
their  military  careers  that  is  missing 
even  from  our  schools  today." 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  big  problems 
we  have  in  America  today  in  our  edu- 
cational system  is  the  fact  that  we 
have  so  many  children  there  who  come 
from  broken  homes,  who  come  from 
one-parent  homes,  who  sometimes 
come  from  no-parent  homes.  Our  teach- 
ers have  to  spend  most  of  their  time 
with  these  young  kids  who  may  be  6 
and  7  and  8  and  9  years  old.  teaching 
them  hygriene.  teaching  them  how  to 
accept  authority,  teaching  them  dis- 
cipline, and  not  even  getting  around  to 
educating  them  in  the  academic  sense. 
And  my  colleagues  know  that  is  really 
what  has  happened.  I  talk  to  so  many 
of  the  young  men  when  they  go  into 
the  military.  As  my  colleagues  know, 
not  only  is  the  military  an  honorable 
career,  but  my  colleagues  know  that 
young  people  learn  those  things  they 
might  never  have  gotten  at  home:  they 
learn  discipline,  they  learn  how  to  be 
polite,  they  learn  how  to  be  courteous, 
they  even  learn  to  pick  up  a  little  reli- 
gion. And  they  come  out  of  the  mili- 
tary, whether  they  put  in  2  years.  3 
years,  or  20  years,  as  good  citizens. 
These  are  kids  coming  from  broken 
homes  who  never  had  any  guidance. 

And  where  do  they  go?  They  go  back 
to  where  they  came  from,  and  they 
serve  as  examples  to  all  other  Ameri- 
cans. And  so  I  ask.  "Do  you  know,  if  we 
cut  our  defense  budget  by  $150  billion — 
do  you  know  what  happens?  We  have  no 
more  military,  we  have  no  people  serv- 
ing in  our  armed  services,  and  what  do 
you  think  happens  to  all  these  young 
men  and  women?"  That  is  why  we  have 
to  be  very  careful. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is,  the  Presi- 
dent's program  announced  last  night 
will  stimulate  investment  to  create 
jobs.  It  bolsters  real  estate  values  and 
increases  home  sales,  and  that  is  about 
a  third  of  our  whole  economy  right 
there.  It  helps  Americans  to  meet  the 
cost  of  raising  a  family  and  affording 
health  care  and  education.  It  enhances 
America's  ability  to  compete  globally. 
It  cuts  wasteful  Government  spending 
and  reduces  the  Federal  deficit. 

But  more  than  that,  the  President 
said,  "No  more  mandates  on  local  gov- 
ernments." That  will  liberate  the 
States,  all  50  of  them,  and  thousands  of 
counties,  and  cities,  and  towns  and  vil- 
lages. This  Congress,  year  after  year, 
has  passed  legislation  mandating  costs 
on  these  State  and  local  governments, 
and  these  smaller  governments  have  no 
choice  but  to  raise  taxes.  Nine  times 
out  of  ten  the  taxes  they  are  raising 
are  property  taxes,  and  that  is  what  is 
happening  to  our  country  today. 
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The  President  has  already  taken  the 
action  he  can  implement  by  Executive 
order.  He  can  do  it  immediately,  and  he 
has  already  started  doing  it  by  perma- 
nently reforming  Federal  income  tax 
withholding  tables  to  increase  the 
take-home  pay  by  $175  to  $600  for  over 
90  million  Americans.  Now  some  people 
will  say  that  is  cutting  taxes  for  the 
rich.  Ninety  million  Americans  are 
rich?  He  is  implementing  a  90-day  regu- 
latory review,  and  he  has  put  a  morato- 
rium on  agencies'  antigrowth  regula- 
tions that  have  stymied  businesses  and 
industries  throughout  the  country  so 
that  we  cannot  even  compete  with 
other  industrialized  nations.  He  has 
asked  to  ease  the  credit  crunch 
through  responsible  bank  regulations. 

We  have  got  situations  in  my  home- 
town and  throughout  my  district  where 
local  bankers  are  so  intimidated  by  all 
these  regulators  looking  over  their 
shoulders  that  they  are  afraid  to  give 
good  law-abiding  citizens  with  good 
credit  ratings  the  credit  they  need  be- 
cause some  regulator  is  going  to  come 
in  there  and  say,  "Well,  you  shouldn't 
have  given  him  that  much." 

I  have  a  constituent  who  has  a  little 
construction  company  with  about  30 
employees.  He  has  had  a  line  of  credit 
with  a  bank  for  $50,000  for  20  years,  and 
all  of  a  sudden  the  bank  says.  "I  can't 
loan  you  that  $50,000.  even  though  you 
paid  your  loan  for  20  years.  I  can't  give 
it  to  you  unless  you  put  up  $50,000  in 
collateral."  Well,  who  in  the  world 
needs  credit  if  they  have  to  put  up  the 
same  amount  of  money  that  they  are 
trying  to  borrow? 

As  my  colleagues  know,  that  is  what 
is  wrong  today.  And  that  is  what  Presi- 
dent Bush  is  working  to  stimulate  the 
economy. 

Now  there  is  a  lot  he  cannot  do 
alone;  we  talked  about  that  before. 
Only  Congress  can  cut  capital  gains 
taxes.  The  President  cannot  do  that. 
Only  you  and  I.  Mr.  Speaker,  can  do 
that.  Only  the  Congress  can  give  in- 
vestment tax  credits  to  these  busi- 
nesses and  industries  we  are  talking 
about. 

International  Business  Machines,  one 
of  the  biggest  corporations  in  the 
world,  is  having  difficulty  today  be- 
cause there  is  no  more  investment  tax 
credit.  We  took  it  away  back  in  1986, 
and  we  have  seen  the  economy  go 
downhill  ever  since.  Let  us  reinstate 
that,  and  then  the  IBM's,  and  the  GE's, 
and  small  businessmen  with  their  inno- 
vative ideas  will  be  able  to  reinvest 
their  earnings,  reinvest  it  for  research, 
and  development  and  experimentation. 

That  is  what  is  needed  today  to  make 
us  competitive.  Only  the  Congress  can 
do  that.  The  President  cannot  do  that. 
And  I  could  go  down  the  whole  litany 
of  recommendations  that  the  President 
gave  us  last  night,  and  who  could  argue 
with  these? 
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We  need  to  work  together,  in  a  bipar- 
tisan effort,  because  we  cannot  afford 
to  just  keep  giving  unemployment 
checks  month  after  month  after 
month.  My  people  do  not  want  that. 
They  want  jobs.  They  want  permanent 
jobs  for  the  long  range.  That  is  why  I 
hope  we  can  all  get  together  and  we 
can  put  partisan  words  aside. 

I  really  think  we  have  to  do  what  the 
President  asked  for  us  to  do  last  night, 
and  that  is  to  work  together.  We  can 
vary  whether  we  are  going  to  cut  that 
capital  gains  tax  by  15  percent  or  19 
percent.  That  does  not  matter.  The 
point  is  that  we  do  it.  The  same  with 
all  of  the  other  recommendations,  be- 
cause we  all  know,  as  John  F.  Kennedy 
knew,  that  this  kind  of  tax  cut  is  what 
will  revive  the  economy. 

So  I  would  say  to  Members  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle,  let  us  do  what  is 
right  for  the  American  people.  Let  us 
put  our  politics  aside,  and  once  we  get 
this  economic  growth  package  together 
and  get  it  passed  and  the  economy  be- 
gins to  move  again,  then  we  can  go 
back  to  playing  politics  if  we  think 
that  is  necessary.  Let  us  do  it  and  let 
us  do  it  now,  by  March  20.  like  the 
President  asked  us  to  do.  The  people 
need  jobs. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Duncan)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous material:) 

Mr.  Kyl.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gunderson.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  RiGGS,  for  60  minutes  each  day, 
on  February  4  and  18. 

Mr.  Saxton,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  ZiMMER.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gingrich,  for  60  minutes  each 
day.  on  February  18,  19,  20,  21,  24.  25.  26. 
27,  and  28.  March  2.  3.  4,  5,  6,  9,  10,  11. 
12.  13.  16.  17,  18.  19,  20,  23,  24,  25,  26.  27. 
30,  and  31,  and  April  1,  2.  3.  6.  7.  8,  9,  10, 
27.  28,  29,  and  30. 

Mr.  Bereuter.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Walker,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  RiGGS,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Stallings)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  ANNUNZio.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Member  (at  his  own 
request)  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  mate- 
rial:) 

Mr.  RiNALDO.  for  5  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 


(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  DUNCAN)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mrs.  Bentley. 

Mr.  ZiMMER. 

Mr.   Burton  of  Indiana  in  two  in- 
stances. 
Mr.  EwiNG. 
Mr.  Gingrich. 
Mr.  PtnisELL. 

Mr.  SOLOMON. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Stallings)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Neal  of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Hoyer. 

Mr.  Bryant. 

Mr.  Skelton. 

Mr.  Slattery. 

Mr.  GucKMAN  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Kanjorski. 

Mr.  Orton. 

Mr.  Hamilton. 

Mr.  ECKART. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  SAXTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  3  o'clock  and  52  minutes 
p.m.).  the  House  adjourned  until  Thurs- 
day. January  30,  1992,  at  11  a.m. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

2712.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget,  transmitting 
the  cumulative  report  on  rescissions  and  de- 
ferrals of  budget  authority  as  of  January  1, 
1992,  pursuant  to  2  U.S.C.  685(e)  (H.  Doc.  No. 
102-184);  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

2713.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary  of 
Defense,  transmitting  certification  that  the 
current  Future  Years  Defense  Program  fully 
funds  the  support  costs  associated  with  the 
Avenger,  pursuant  to  10  U.S.C.  2306(hK3);  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

2714.  A  letter  from  the  President  and 
Chairman,  Export- Import  Bank  of  the  United 
States,  transmitting  a  report  involving  Unit- 
ed States  exports  to  Venezuela,  pursuant  to 
12  U.S.C.  635(b)(3)(l):  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

2715.  A  letter  from  the  President  and 
Chairman.  Export-Import  Bank  of  the  United 
States,  transmitting  a  report  involving  Unit- 
ed States  exports  to  the  Kingdom  of  Mo- 
rocco, pursuant  to  12  U.S.C.  635(b)(3)(i);  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking,  Finance  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

2716.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Attorney 
General— Civil  Rights  Division.  Department 
of  Justice,  transmitting  a  report  on  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  Interagency  Coordinating 
Council,  pursuant  to  29  U.S.C.  794c;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

2717.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation, transmitting  a  notice  of  Final,  Inter- 
pretations and  Designation  of  Critical  For- 
eign Languages,  Foreign  Languages  Assist- 
ance Program,  pursuant  to  20  U.S.C. 
1232(d)(1);  to  the  Committee  on  Eklucation 
and  Labor. 
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letter  from  the  Actln?  Director,  De- 

ty  Assistance  Ag-ency,  transmlt- 

nofincatioc  of  the  Department  of  the 

n-oposed  LetterCs)  of  Offer  and  Ac- 

[LOA]  to  Thailand  for  defense  artl- 

servlces   (Transmittal    No.    92-13), 

to  22  U.S.C.  2776(b);  to  the  Commlt- 

Fj)relgTi  Affairs. 

letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Ek:onomlc  and  Business  Affairs, 
a  report  on  the  criteria  for  bi- 
l()an8  flrom  the  U.S.  Government,  pur- 
Public  Law  102-138,  section  197;  to 
Comtnlttee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 

Accountlng-  Office,  transmit- 

GAO  personnel  assigned  to  congres- 

c^mmittees  for  fiscal  year  1991,  pursu- 

U.S.C.  719(a);  to  the  Committee  on 

Govemr^ent  Operations. 

letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
Accounting-  Office,  transmlt- 
list  of  all  reports  Issued  or  released 
1991,    pursuant    to    31    U.S.C. 
the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
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letter  from  the  Chairperson,  De- 

of  the   Navy   Retirement  Trust, 

the  1990  annual  report  for  the 

Exchange    Service   Command   Retire- 

'lan,      pursuant      to      31      U.S.C. 

(B);  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 

Op^rations. 

letter  from  the  Acting  Chief  Execu- 

Farm  Credit  System  Insurance 

on  transmitting  the  annual  report 

Federal  Managers'  Financial  In- 

LCt  for  fiscal  year  1991,  pursuant  to 

3512(c)(3);   to  the  Committee  on 

Operations. 

letter  from  the  Acting  Chief  Ebcecu- 

Offfier,  Farm  Oedit  System  Insurance 

on,  transmitting  its  annual  report 

status  of  audit  and  investigative  cov- 

fiscal  year  1991;  to  the  Committee 

Operations. 

letter  from  the  Executive  Director, 

ilammal  Commission,  transmitting 

ann  lal  report  under  the  Federal  Man- 

Fi  aancial  Integrity  Act  for  fiscal  year 

puifuant  to  31  U.S.C.  3512(c)(3);  to  the 

on  Government  Operations. 

letter  from  the  Director.  Office  of 

and  Budget,  transmitting  a  re- 

'Managlng   Information   Re- 

Nlnth  Annual  Report  Under  the  Pa- 

Eleduction  Act  of  1980",  pursuant  to 

3514(a):  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 

ons. 
letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
transmltting    the    annual    report 
Federal  Managers'  Financial  In- 
1  iCt  for  fiscal  year  1991,  pursuant  to 
3512(c)(3);    to   the   Committee   on 
Operations, 
letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health 
Huiian  Services,  transmitting  the  an- 
rep  )rt  under  the  Federal  Managers'  Fi- 
[ntegrity  Act  for  fiscal   year   1991. 
to  31  U.S.C.  3512(c)(3);  to  the  Com- 
Government  Operations, 
letter  from  the  Chairperson,  The 
juther   King,    Jr.    Federal    Holiday 
transmitting  the  annual  report 
Federal  Managers'  Financial  In- 
i  .ct  for  fiscal  year  1991,  pursuant  to 
3512(c)(3);    to   the   Committee   on 
Operations, 
letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
and  Minerals  Management,  Depart- 
the  Interior,  transmitting  a  report 
compensatory  royalty  agreements  re- 
oil  or  gas  which  were  entered  into 
i  iscal  year  1991  involving  unleased 


tie 


0  1 


Government  lands,  pursuant  to  30  U.S.C. 
226(g):  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

2731.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  need  and  feasibility  of  con- 
structing a  Federal  building  on  Plvers  Is- 
land, NC,  for  the  Cooperative  Institute  for 
Fisheries  Oceanography  and  other  Federal 
entities  in  the  area;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation. 

2732.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary,  Depart- 
ment of  Veterans  Affairs,  transmitting  their 
report  on  furnishing  contract  care  and  serv- 
ices to  eligible  veterans;  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

2733.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Import  Administration,  International 
Trade  Administration,  transmitting  the  an- 
nual report  on  the  activities  of  the  Foreign 
Trade  Zones  Board  for  fiscal  year  1990.  pursu- 
ant to  19  U.S.C.  81p(c);  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

2734.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services,  transmitting  a  report 
the  current  system  under  which  skilled  nurs- 
ing facilities  receive  Medicare  payment,  pur- 
suant to  Public  Law  101-508,  section  4008(k); 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

2735.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office,  transmitting  the  CBO's 
Sequestration  Preview  Report  for  fiscal  year 
1993.  pursuant  to  Public  Law  101-508.  section 
13101(a)  (104  Stat.  1388-587);  jointly,  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  and  the  Budg- 
et. 

2736.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral, transmitting  the  flnanclal  audit  of  the 
Office  of  thrift  Supervislons's  1989  financial 
statements  (GAO/AFMD-92-11);  jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  Banking.  Finance  and 
Urban  Affairs  and  Government  Operations. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xni,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKl:  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means.  H.R.  4095.  A  bill  to  increase  the 
number  of  weeks  for  which  benefits  are  pay- 
able under  the  Emergency  Unemployment 
Compensation  Act  of  1991.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: with  an  amendment  (Rept.  102-427). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause  4 
of  rule  XXn.  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  DIXON  (for  himself.  Mr.  ROY- 
BAL.  Mr.  Levine  of  California,   Mrs. 
Boxer.  Ms.  Waters,  Mr.  Moorhead. 
Mr.  Dymally.  Mr.  Lewis  of  Califor- 
nia. Mr.  Berma.n,  Mr.  Anderson,  Mr. 
Mfume,    Mr.    Miller   of  California, 
and  Mr.  Martinez): 
H.R.  4136.  A  bill  to  revitalize  the  American 
rail  car  industry  by  the  establishment  of  a 
Federal  grant  and  loan  program  for  research 
and   development,   by   the   creation   of  eco- 
nomic incentives  to  encourage  investment  in 
rail  car  design  and  engineering  activities, 
and  by  the  expansion  of  vocational  training 
opportunities  in  the  rail  car  industry;  joint- 
ly, to  the  Committees  on  Science,  Space,  and 
Technology.  Ways  and  Means,  Education  and 


Labor,    and    Public    Works    and    Transpor- 
tation. 

By  Mr.  PETERSON  of  Florida: 
H.R.  4137.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1986  to  provide  tax  relief  and 
encourage  economic  recovery;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mrs.  SCHROEDER: 
H.R.  4138.  A  bin  to  provide  that  former 
spouses  of  certain  retired  members  of  the 
uniformed  services  shall  be  eligible  to  re- 
ceive a  survivor  annuity  based  upon  the  serv- 
ice of  those  members,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  Texas: 
H.R.  4139.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  to  entitle  persons  born 
on  or  before  May  24.  1934.  to  acquire  U.S. 
citizenship  through  their  U.S.  citizen  moth- 
ers; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DREIER  of  California: 
H.R.  4140.  A  bill  to  encourage  the  negotia- 
tions of  a  ft-ee-trade  agreement  between  the 
United  States  and  Japan;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  KANJORSKI: 
H.R.  4141.  A  bill  to  promote  economic  de- 
velopment and  recovery  through  the  effi- 
cient use  of  excess  and  surplus  heavy  equip- 
ment and  construction  materials  in  rebuild- 
ing our  national  infrastructure,  to  establish 
a  system  of  State-certified  equipment  cen- 
ters to  assist  State  surplus  property  agencies 
on  making  excess  and  surplus  heavy  equip- 
ment and  construction  materials  available 
to  counties,  local  governments,  and  eligible 
nonprofit  entitles,  and  for  other  purposes; 
jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Government 
Operations.  Armed  Services.  Foreign  Affairs, 
and  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  LEVINE  of  California  (for  him- 
self,  Mr.    Brown.    Mr.    Ritter.    Mr. 
Berman.   Ms.   Kaptur.   Mr.   Torres. 
and  Mrs.  Bentley): 
H.  Res.  334.  Resolution  expressing  the  sense 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  on  the  sale 
of  40  percent  of  McDonnell  Douglas'  commer- 
cial aircraft  division  to  the  Taiwan  Aero- 
space Corp.:  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs.  Energy 
and  Commerce,  and  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  YATRON  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Bereuter): 
H.  Con.  Res.  272.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  all 
parties  to  the  Convention  on  International 
Trade  in  Endangered  Species  [CITIES] 
should  withdraw  all  reservations  to  the  con- 
vention regarding  listed  species  prior  to  the 
eighth  conference  of  the  parties  to  be  held  in 
March  1992;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  sponsors 
were  added  to  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions as  follows: 

H.R.  608:  Mr.  Pallone,  Mr.  Staggers,  and 
Mr.  Quillen. 

H.R.  609:  Mr.  Savage  and  Mr.  Blaz. 

H.R.  713:  Mr.  Traficant,  Mr.  Jefferson, 
Mr.  Dickinson,  and  Mr.  Quillen. 

H.R.  722:  Mr.  AuCoiN. 

H.R.  723:  Mr.  AuCoiN. 

H.R.  784:  Mr.  Feighan,  and  Mr.  COX  of  Illi- 
nois, and  Mr.  Dooley. 

H.R.  840:  Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Maine,  Mr.  La(JO- 
marsino.  Mr.  Geren  of  Texas,  and  Mr. 
Studds. 

H.R.  888:  Mr.  Grandy  and  Mr.  Frank  of 
Massachusetts. 

H.R.  962:  Ms.  Pelosi  and  Mr.  Blaz. 


967:  Mr.  Oberstar. 

1067:  Mr.  Stearns  and  Mr.  Orton. 

1147:  Mr.  Houghton  and  Mr.  Gejden- 


Mr.  Wyden. 


H.R. 

H.R 

H.R 
SON. 

H.R.  1154:  Mr.  Cunningham. 
and  Mr.  Owens  of  Utah. 

H.R.  1245:  Mr.  Sawyer.  Mr.  Ridge.  Mr. 
Schulze.  Mr.  Lent.  Mr.  McEwen.  Mr.  Car- 
per. Ms.  Slaughter.  Mr.  Downey,  and  Mr. 
Blackwell. 

H.R.  1346:  Mr.  Blackwell. 

H.R.  1430:  Mr.  Mavroules. 

H.R.  1472:  Mr.  Panetta.  Mr.  Andrews  of 
Maine.  Mr.  Alexander.  Mr.  Sawyer,  and  Mr. 
Hall  of  Texas. 

H.R.  1536:  Mr.  Paxon. 

H.R.  1538:  Mr.  GiLCHREST. 

H.R.  1566:  Mr.  LEHMAN  of  California. 

H.R.  1800:  Mr.  Dickinson. 

H.R.  1860:  Mr.  GORDON  and  Mr.  Stallings. 

H.R.  2008:  Mr.  SCHAEFER. 

H.R.  2104:  Mr.  Smfth  of  New  Jersey  and  Mr. 
Jones  of  North  Carolina. 

H.R.  2447:  Mr.  IRELAND.  Mr.  LOWERY  of 
California.  Mr.  Dicks.  Mr.  Johnson  of  South 
Dakota,  Mr.  Jenkins.  Mr.  Spence.  and  Mrs. 
Boxer. 

H.R.  2565:  Mr.  Gaydos  and  Mr.  Borski. 

H.R.  2598:  Mr.  Vander  Jaot.  Mr. 
Sarpalius.  Mrs.  Roukema.  Mr.  Mrazek.  Mr. 
PuRSELL.  Mr.  Espy.  Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida, 
and  Mr.  Parker. 

H.R.  2719:  Mr.  Horton.  Mr.  Payne  of  New 
Jersey.  Mr.  Rangel.  Mr.  Jefferson.  Mr. 
Dellums.  Mr.  Spence.  Mrs.  Boxer,  Mr. 
Evans,  Mr.  Frost,  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New  Jersey, 
Mr.  Bruce,  Mrs.  Lowey  of  New  York,  and  Mr. 
Bustamante. 

H.R.  2872:  Mr.  Cox  of  California. 

H.R.  2889:  Mr.  Traxler  and  Mr.  BRUCE. 

H.R.  2898:  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  South  Dakota, 
Mr.  Engel,  Mr.  Valentine,  and  Mr.  AuCoin. 

H.R.  2943:  Mr.  Lagomarsino  and  Mr.  de 
Lugo. 

H.R. 

THONY 
H.R. 
H.R. 
H.R. 


2966:  Mr.  RiiTER,  Mr.  Petri,  Mr.  AN- 
and  Mr.  Skelton. 
3130:  Mr.  Hayes  of  Louisiana. 
3138:  Ms.  PELOSI  and  Mr.  Ackerman. 
3141:  Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Texas  and  Mr. 
Smfth  of  Texas. 

H.R.  3142:  Mr.  Rohrabacher,  Mr.  Hammer- 
schmidt,  and  Mr.  Staggers. 
H.R.  3205:  Mr.  Engel. 

H.R.  3236:  Mr.  FEIGHAN,  Mr.  Markey,  Mr. 
HuTTO,  Mr.  Martinez,  and  Mr.  Engel. 
H.R.  3239:  Mr.  PENNY. 
H.R.  3247:  Mr.  Davis. 
H.R.  3427:  Mr.  BUSTAMANTE. 
H.R.   3432:    Mr.   LEVINE  of  California   and 
Mrs.  Boxer. 


H.R.  3473:  Mr.  C^NYERS. 

H.R.  3516:  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas. 

H.R.  3536:  Ms.  Oakar.  Mr.  FORD  of  Ten- 
nessee, Mr.  OR'nz,  Ms.  Norton,  Mr.  Torres, 
Mr.  Pastor,  Mr.  de  la  Garza,  Mr.  Serrano, 
Mr.  Bustamante,  Mr.  Blaz,  and  Mr.  Savage. 

H.R.  3544:  Mr.  Conyers,  Mr.  Wise.  Mr. 
NowAK.  Mr.  Kopetski.  Mr.  Kanjorski.  Mr. 
DrxoN.  and  Mr.  Brown. 

H.R.  3578:  Mr.  Weldon.  Mr.  Mineta.  Mr. 
Panetta.  and  Mr.  Neal  of  North  Carolina. 

H.R.  3636:  Mr.  ROEMER.  Mr.  HENRY,  and  Mr. 

GUARINI. 

H.R.  3654:  Mr.  CoLEMAN  of  Texas.  Mr.  COO- 
PER, Mr.  Derrick,  Mr.  Erdreich,  Mr.  Jones 
of  North  Carolina,  Mr.  McDermott,  Mr. 
Parker.  Mr.  Staggers.  Mr.  Taylor  of  Mis- 
sissippi. Mr.  Durbin.  and  Mr.  Frost. 

H.R.  3661:  Mr.  RUNNING. 

H.R.  3677:  Mr.  MARTINEZ. 

H.R.  3725:  Mr.  Mineta. 

H.R.  3736:  Mr.  RCFTER,  Ms.  SLAUGHTER,  Mr. 
Martinez,  Mr.  Ray.  Mr.  Lagomarsino.  Mr. 
Volkmer.  Mr.  Staggers.  Mr.  Horton.  Mr. 
Jones  of  North  Carolina,  Mrs.  Unsoeld,  Mr. 
Bruce,  Mr.  English.  Mr.  Emerson.  Ms. 
Snowe.  Mr.  Bustamante.  and  Mr.  Torres. 

H.R.  3740;  Mr.  FRANK  of  Massachusetts. 

H.R.  3748:  Mr.  CAMPBELL  of  California.  Mr. 
Carper.  Mr.  Waxman.  Mr.  Yates,  and  Mr. 
Moran. 

H.R.  3849:  Mr.  Cunningham.  Mr.  Evans,  Mr. 
Crane,  and  Mr.  Martinez. 

H.R.  3874:  Mr.  Wise. 

H.R.  3887:  Mr.  Nagle. 

H.R.  3891:  Mr.  Machtley. 

H.R.  3961:  Mr.  Edwards  of  California. 

H.R.  3967:  Mr.  PETRI,  Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida, 
Mr.  Sensenbrenner,  Mr.  Stearns,  Mr. 
Weldon,  and  Mr.  Dorgan  of  North  Dakota. 

H.R.  3971:  Mr.  HEFNER,  Mr.  Lancaster.  Mr. 
HucKABY,  Mrs.  Mink.  Mr.  Hayes  of  Louisi- 
ana, and  Mr.  Chapman. 

H.R.  3975:  Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Rahall.  Mr. 
Johnston  of  Florida.  Ms.  Horn,  and  Mr.  Pe- 
terson of  Minnesota. 

H.R.  3989:  Mr.  DYMALLY,  Mr.  Kleczka.  Mr. 
GUARINI.  Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Hansen.  Mr. 
JoNTZ.  Mr.  Torres.  Ms.  Pelosi.  Mr.  Bilbray. 
Mr.  McNuLTY,  Ms.  Collins  of  Michigan,  Mr. 
Rangel,  Mr.  Boucher.  Mr.  Kolter.  Mr. 
Fazio.  Mr.  Horton.  Mr.  Jefferson.  Mr.  La- 
Falce.  Mr.  Towns,  Mr.  Mavroules.  Mr. 
Owens  of  New  York,  Mr.  Yates,  Mr.  Schu- 
MER,  Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina,  Mr.  Leh- 
man of  Florida,  Mr.  Coleman  of  Texas,  Ms. 
Norton,  Mrs.  Collins  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Vento, 
Mrs.  SCHROEDER,  Mr.  Savage.  Mr.  Evans. 
and  Mr.  Emerson. 

H.R.  3990:  Mr.  Dymally,  Mr.  McDermott, 
Mr.  Traficant,  Ms.  Pelosi,  Mr.  Downey.  Mr. 


Levine  of  California,  Mr.  Fazio.  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son, and  Mr.  E^^ans. 

H.R.  3992:  Mr.  Dymally.  Mr.  KLECZKA.  Mr. 
GUARINI.  Mr.  Conyers.  Mr.  Hansen.  Mr. 
JoNTZ.  Mr.  Torres.  Ms.  Pelosi,  Mr.  Bilbray, 
Mr.  McNulty.  Ms.  Collins  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Rangel.  Mr.  Boucher,  Mr.  Kolter,  Mr. 
Fazio,  Mr.  Horton,  Mr.  Jefferson.  Mr.  La- 
Falce.  Mr.  Towns.  Mr.  Mavroules.  Mr. 
Owens  of  New  York.  Mr.  Yates.  Mr.  Schu- 
MER,  Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina.  Mr.  Leh- 
man of  Florida.  Mr.  Coleman  of  Texas.  Ms. 
Norton,  Mrs.  Collins  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Vento, 
Mrs.  SCHROEDER,  Mr.  Savage,  Mr.  Evans, 
and  Mr.  Emerson. 

H.R.  4016:  Mr.  BLAZ,  Mr.  KOPETSKi,  Mr. 
Bilbray,  Mr.  Kostmayer,  Mr.  Kolter,  and 
Mr.  Brown. 

H.R.  4077:  Mr.  SENSENBRENNER. 

H.R.  4080:  Mr.  Broomfield,  Mr.  Johnson  of 
Texas,  Mr.  Goodling.  Mr.  McEwen,  Mr. 
Hyde,  Mr.  Mar'hnez,  Mr.  Lent,  Mr.  Smfth  of 
New  Jersey,  Mr.  Horton,  and  Mr.  Emerson. 

H.J.  Res.  240:  Mr.  Thomas  of  Wyoming,  Mr. 
ARCHER,  Mr.  Dickinson,  and  Mr.  Ramstad. 

H.J.  Res.  256:  Mr.  Johnson  of  South  Dakota 
and  Mr.  Beilenson. 

H.J.  Res.  302:  Mr.  Scheuer. 

H.J.  Res.  390:  Mr.  Anderson,  Mr.  Annunzio. 
Mr.  C30BLE,  Mr.  DiNGELL,  Mr.  Fuster,  Mr. 
McNulty,  Mr.  Neal  of  Massachusetts,  Mr. 
Owens  of  Utah,  Mr.  Rftter,  Mr.  Skeen,  Mr. 
Stark,  Mr.  Lent,  Mr.  Towns,  Mr.  Bennett, 
Mrs.  Bentley,  Mrs.  Patterson,  Mr.  Row- 
land. Mr.  Shays.  Mr.  Mrazek,  Mr.  Broom- 
field,  Mr.  Kildee,  Mr.  Hamilton,  Mr. 
AuCoiN,  Mr.  Quillen,  Mr.  McMillen  of 
Maryland,  Mr.  Roybal,  Mr.  Yatron,  Mr. 
KosTMA^-ER,  Mr.  Scheuer,  Mr.  Stallings, 
Mr.  Mavroules,  Mr.  Lewis  of  California,  and 
Mr.  Moran. 

H.  Con.  Res.  218:  Mr.  Dickinson. 

H.  Con.  Res.  244:  Mr.  HUGHES,  Mr.  Jontz, 
Mr.  Waxman,  and  Mr.  Traficant. 

H.  Con.  Res.  263:  Mr.  Fascell,  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton. Mr.  Kostmayer.  Mr.  Scheuer,  Mr. 
McDermott.  Mr.  Frank  of  Massachusetts, 
and  Mr.  Kopetski. 


DELETIONS    OF    SPONSORS     FROM 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  sponsors 
were  deleted  from  public  bills  and  reso- 
lutions as  follows: 

H.R.  2966:  Mr.  RHODES. 

H.R.  3252:  Mr.  Wilson. 
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UMI 


The 
piratic^ 
order 
[Mr.  B|rRD] 

The 


senate  met  at  11  a.m.,  on  the  ex- 

of  the  recess,  and  was  called  to 

by   the   President   pro   tempore 


prayer 
will  b€ 
Revert  nd 


Dr. 


PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.   Our 
to  the  Almighty  Lord  of  Hosts 
led  by  the  Senate  Chaplain,  the 
Dr.  Richard  C.  Halverson. 
Halverson,  please. 


The 
C.  Hal 
ingr  pr^er 

Let 

God 
famine. 


PRAYER 

[Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Richard 
rerson.  D.D.,  offered  the  follow- 
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pray: 

setteth       the       solitary 
•  *  *.— Psalm  68:6. 

Father  in  Heaven,  from 
Jtate  in  the  Nation,  every  con- 
of  the  world,  and  150  nations, 
are  gathering:  in  Washington  at 
of  the  Senate  and  House 
breakfasts.  Tomorrow  morning 
I  han  4,000  will  meet  at  the  Na- 
Prayer  Breakfast,  a  microcosm 
ATorld,  participating  in  spiritual 

with  our  national  leaders. 

ous  God,  as  this  gathering  dem- 

that  we  are  all  one  family 

God,   cover   the   meeting   with 

I  resence  and  blessing.  Bind  the 

together  in  love,  understanding 

As  they  disperse,  may 

of  their  being  together  be 

in  every  place  to  which  they  re- 

as  hosts,  may  our  leadership 

,  special  sense  of  God's  provi- 

intervention  in  national  affairs. 

common  faith,  so  powerfully 

at  the  breakfast,  continue  in 

es    of    political    leadership    at 

Bvel  of  government  during  this 

national  election  year. 

name  of  Jesus,  Light  of  the 
Visdom  of  the  nations.  Amen. 


/nd 


RECOPNITION  OF  THE  MAJORITY 
LEADER 


1  'RESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
order,  the  majority  leader 


SCHEDULE 


Mr.  1!1TCHELL.  Mr.  President,  and 
Membe  's  of  the  Senate,  the  Senate  wil 
be  in  r  lorning  business  pursuant  to  a 
previoi  s  order  until  1  p.m.  today,  at 
which  t  ime  the  Senate  will  resume  con- 
siderat  on  of  the  cable  television  bill.  I 
all  Senators  who  intend  to 
a^nendments  to  that  bill  to  be 
to  do  so  today.  It  is  my  hope 
can  make  substantial  progress 
bill  during  the  day.  The  man- 


( Legislative  day  of  Friday,  January  3, 1992) 

agers  will  be  present  and,  following 
brief  opening  remarks  at  1  p.m.,  will  be 
ready  to  receive  amendments. 


RESERVATION  OF  LEADER  TIME 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
serve the  remainder  of  my  leader  time 
and  all  of  the  leader  time  of  the  distin- 
guished Republican  leader. 

Mr.  President,  I  now  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  time  of  the  two  lead- 
ers will  be  reserved. 


MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  previous  order,  there  will  now  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  morning 
business  not  to  extend  beyond  the  hour 
of  1  p.m.,  with  Senators  permitted  to 
speak  therein. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Nunn]  is 
recognized. 


SUPPORTING  OUR  MEN  AND 
WOMEN  IN  UNIFORM 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  yesterday 
I  spoke  about  the  contributions  our 
men  and  women  in  uniform  and  their 
families  have  made  in  winning  the  cold 
war,  both  in  actual  combat  and  in  their 
day-to-day  jobs  worldwide. 

Today,  I  want  to  recall  for  my  col- 
leagues the  investments  we  have  made 
in  supporting  our  military  personnel 
and  their  families  over  the  last  40 
years. 

Mr.  President,  the  Constitution  vests 
the  Congress  with  the  power  to  raise 
and  support  our  Armed  Forces  and  our 
militia.  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that 
throughout  the  period  of  the  cold  war, 
the  Congress  has  fulfilled  this  very  im- 
portant constitutional  responsibility. 
No  other  military  force  has  been  as 
well  equipped,  as  well  trained,  as  well 
provided  for,  and  as  combat  ready  as 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States 
over  the  last  40  years. 

From  the  Korean  war  until  today, 
the  United  States  has  maintained  the 
largest  peacetime  military  force  in  our 
history.  During  this  period  23  million 
Americans  have  served  in  uniform,  and 
our  military  has  changed  from  one 
raised  under  a  policy  of  conscription, 
as  we  call  it.  to  a  force  that  today  is 
composed  entirely  of  volunteers. 

From  the  Korean  war  until  1973,  the 
United  States  relied  on  a  combination 
of  volunteers  and  draftees  to  meet  our 
military        personnel        requirements. 


Under  conscription,  the  military  serv- 
ices maintained  a  youthful,  first-term 
force  built  around  a  relatively  small 
core  of  career  personnel.  That  has 
changed  dramatically.  In  1969,  however, 
largely  as  a  result  of  the  social  and  po- 
litical pressures  growing  out  of  the 
Vietnam  war.  President  Nixon  orga- 
nized a  panel  to  develop  a  plan  to 
eliminate  conscription  and  move  to  an 
all-volunteer  military  force.  The  draft 
ended  in  June  1973,  and  today's  all-vol- 
unteer force  was  born. 

Before  the  cold  war,  the  pay  and  ben- 
efits for  military  personnel  were  based 
on  the  principle  that  adequate  com- 
pensation, in  pay  or  in  kind,  should  be 
provided  to  clothe,  house,  and  feed  our 
military  personnel.  Consistent  with 
this  principle.  Congress  provided  a 
military  pay  and  benefits  package  that 
included  three  components.  The  first 
component  consisted  of  basic  pay,  a 
nontaxable  basic  allowance  for  quar- 
ters if  Government  housing  was  not 
provided,  and  a  nontaxable  basic  allow- 
ance for  subsistence  if  food  was  not 
provided.  Aside  from  a  few  hazardous 
duty  and  foreign  duty  pays,  this  is 
what  military  personnel  received  in 
their  pay  checks.  Congress  supple- 
mented this  first  component  of  cash 
pay  with  leave  and  discount  shopping 
benefits  in  military  exchanges  and 
commissaries.  And  finally.  Congress 
provided  a  third  component  of 
postservice  compensation  in  the  form 
of  retirement  pay  and  veteran's  bene- 
fits. 

In  the  1950's  and  1960's  before  the 
transition  to  an  all-volunteer  force. 
Congress  made  modest  improvements 
to  military  pay  by  providing  cost-of- 
living  pay  raises,  adding  new  incentive 
pays,  and  for  the  first  time  authorizing 
guaranteed  medical  care  for  the  de- 
pendents of  military  personnel  and  for 
military  retirees  under  the  civilian 
health  and  medical  system  of  the  uni- 
formed services,  and  that  was  in  1966. 
Mr.  President,  compared  to  the  com- 
pensation and  benefits  Congress  pro- 
vides our  men  and  women  in  uniform 
today,  the  pay  and  benefits  in  the  1950's 
and  1960s  was  austere,  but  it  was  ade- 
quate to  support  a  military  force  under 
conscription. 

The  decision  to  shift  to  an  all-volun- 
teer military  force  in  1973  meant  that 
the  military  services  would  be  compet- 
ing for  recruits  in  the  civilian  labor 
market.  To  make  this  shift  successful, 
in  1971  Congress  increased  the  basic 
pay  and  allowances  of  military  person- 
nel by  14.2  percent,  and  authorized  sub- 
stantial  enlistment  and   reenlistment 


•  This  "bullel"  symbol  idcniiries  statemtrnts  or  insertions  which  art  not  spoken  by  a  Member  of  the  Senate  on  the  floor. 


bonuses  for  enlisted  personnel.  Con- 
gress then  followed  up  with  authority 
for  targeted  incentive  pays  for  special- 
ized skills  to  help  the  military  attract 
and  retain  aviators,  nuclear  qualified 
personnel,  and  military  doctors  and 
dentists.  These  increases  in  military 
compensation  made  military  pay  more 
comparable  to  private  sector  pay,  par- 
ticularly for  first-term  military  per- 
sonnel, so  that  the  military  services 
could  attract  and  retain  enough  quali- 
fied volunteers  to  fill  the  ranks. 

By  the  late  1970's,  6  years  after  the 
end  of  the  draft,  the  All  Volunteer 
Force  was  in  very  considerable  dif- 
ficulty. The  Pentagon  had  underesti- 
mated the  difficulty  in  manning  the 
military  services  with  volunteers. 
Rather  than  trying  to  make  the  nec- 
essary changes,  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment consistently  put  the  best  face  on 
an  All  Volunteer  Force  that  was  not 
nneeting  minimum  quality  standards. 
Military  pay  had  also  dropped  almost 
8-percent  below  comparable  private 
sector  pay.  By  1979,  the  Defense  De- 
partment was  not  recruiting  and  re- 
taining sufficient  numbers  of  qualified 
personnel  to  man  the  military  services. 
All  of  the  services  missed  their  recruit- 
ing goals,  and  in  1980  almost  half  (45 
percent),  of  all  recruits  in  the  Army 
did  not  have  a  high  school  diploma. 
The  morale  of  the  military  was  going 
down  very  substantially.  It  was  clear 
that  heroic  measures  were  needed  to 
save  a  dying  patient. 

I  remember  that  period  very  well  be- 
cause I  was  the  chairman  of  the  Man- 
power Subcommittee  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee.  I  began  working 
on  this  problem  with  Senator  Warner. 
We  found  serious  problems  in  military 
pay  and  benefits.  Although  there  had 
been  large  pay  increases  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  All  Volunteer  Force  in  late 
1971,  subsequent  pay  increases  for  mili- 
tary personnel  did  not  keep  up  with 
pay  increases  in  the  private  sector  or 
with  inflation.  This  situation  was 
compounded  by  a  similar,  growing  gap 
between  military  housing  allowances 
and  the  cost  of  housing  in  certain  areas 
of  the  country.  We  also  found  that  cer- 
tain incentive  pays,  such  as  sea  pay, 
submarine  duty  pay  and  pay  for  mili- 
tary doctors  and  dentists,  were  out  of 
phase  with  the  private  sector. 

As  a  result  of  our  review.  Senator 
Warner  and  I  introduced  comprehen- 
sive legislation  in  1979  to  address  the 
deficiencies  in  the  military  compensa- 
tion system.  This  legislation  resulted 
in  an  immediate  increase  in  military 
pay  and  allowances  of  12.7  percent  dur- 
ing President  Carter's  administration 
in  1980.  This  12.7-percent  increase  was 
followed  up  by  another  raise  during  the 
first  year  of  President  Reagan's  admin- 
istration in  1981  of  14.3  percent.  These 
two  raises  brought  military  pay  to  a 
level  comparable  to  the  salaries  and 
wages  paid  in  the  private  sector,  and 
went  a  long  way  toward  restoring  the 


ability  of  the  military  services  to  re- 
cruit and  retain  quality  people  to  serve 
in  uniform. 

The  Nunn-Warner  legislation  also  es- 
tablished a  nontaxable  variable  hous- 
ing allowance  to  take  care  of  the  grow- 
ing gap  between  the  military  housing 
allowance  and  the  actual  cost  of  hous- 
ing. This  variable  housing  allowance 
remains  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
important  single  increases  in  benefits 
for  military  members  and  their  fami- 
lies since  the  beginning  of  the  All  Vol- 
unteer Force.  Today  this  allowance  is 
based  on  local  housing  costs  and  reim- 
burses military  personnel  living  in 
high  cost  areas  for  their  out-of-pocket 
housing  expenses. 

Finally,  this  legislation  increased  the 
incentive  pays  for  sailors  in  recogni- 
tion of  the  rigors  of  sea  duty,  including 
long  periods  of  family  separation  and 
performance  at  high  operational 
tempo,  and  for  doctors  and  dentists  in 
recognition  of  the  compensation  they 
could  command  in  the  private  sector. 

In  addition  to  these  changes  in  mili- 
tary compensation.  Congress  also  en- 
acted minimum  quality  standards  for 
recruits  entering  the  military  services. 
These  quality  standards  helped  refocus 
the  Defense  Department's  recruiting 
programs  away  from  just  filling  the 
ranks  and  toward  attracting  high  qual- 
ity young  people  into  the  military 
services. 

Congress  directed  the  military  serv- 
ices to  settle  for  less  people,  if  nec- 
essary, rather  than  letting  the  quest 
for  numbers  drive  down  the  overall 
quality  of  tlie  personnel. 

Taken  together,  these  changes  in 
military  pay  and  benefits  and  the  con- 
gressional emphasis  on  recruit  quality 
standards  helped  breathe  life  back  into 
the  All  Volunteer  Force.  The  changes 
in  compensation  improved  the  quality 
of  life  for  all  military  members  and 
their  families,  and  coupled  with  the  in- 
creased emphasis  on  personnel  quality 
allowed  the  Pentagon  once  again  to  re- 
cruit and  retain  sufficient  numbers  of 
high  quality  people  for  the  military 
services. 

Another  major  improvement  in  mili- 
tary benefits  enacted  by  the  Congress 
was  the  Montgomery  GI  bill.  The  Viet- 
nam-era GI  bill  was  allowed  to  lapse  in 
1977.  It  was  replaced  by  a  less  attrac- 
tive, contributory  postservice  edu- 
cation benefit  termed  VEAP,  the  Vet- 
eran's Educational  Assistance  Pro- 
gram. This  reduction  in  postservice 
education  benefits  may  have  contrib- 
uted to  the  recruiting  problems  of  the 
late  1970's.  The  original  VEAP  was 
modified  several  times  by  the  Congress 
to  increase  its  attractiveness,  but  by 
1984  it  was  obvious  that  it  needed  to  be 
replaced  by  a  postservice  education 
benefit  that  would  be  more  effective  in 
attracting  high  quality  recruits.  In 
that  year.  Congress  passed  the  Mont- 
gomery GI  bill,  a  contributory 
postservice  education  benefit  that  has 


proven  to  be  very  effective  in  attract- 
ing high  quality  recruits. 

Mr.  President,  the  results  of  this 
commitment  to  the  well-being  of  our 
military  members  and  their  families 
should  be  clear  to  everyone.  Their  dedi- 
cation, their  professionalism,  and  their 
sacrifices  have  helped  bring  about  the 
successful  conclusion  of  the  cold  war, 
and  most  recently  the  resounding  mili- 
tary victory  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  and 
countless  other  victories  in  our  Na- 
tion's campaign  for  peace,  freedom, 
and  economic  opportunity  throughout 
the  world. 

Today  the  competition  for  the  de- 
fense dollars  is  fierce — and  it  is  prob- 
ably going  to  get  worse  in  this  ses- 
sion—both inside  and  outside  the  De- 
partment of  Defense.  As  we  debate  the 
size  of  the  Defense  budget  for  this  year 
and  the  future,  there  is  another  point 
that  should  be  clear  to  everyone:  main- 
taining a  quality  military  force  of  any 
size  requires  a  compensation  system 
that  is  fair  and  equitable  to  military 
members  and  their  families. 

In  large  part.  Congress  has  kept  the 
faith  with  out  military  members  and 
their  families  in  the  past  and  we  must 
continue  to  do  so  in  the  future.  Both 
the  military  members  who  remain  in 
the  service  and  also  those  who  decide 
to  leave. 

I  will  be  making  at  least  two  more 
speeches  on  this  subject,  and  in  the 
next  remarks  I  will  make  to  the  Senate 
I  will  discuss  the  safety  net  of  com- 
pensation and  benefits  that  Congress 
has  authorized  for  military  members 
who  will  be  leaving  the  services  over 
the  next  several  years  as  a  result  of  the 
reduction  in  the  size  of  our  military 
services. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  is  important 
for  people  to  realize  that  as  we  debate 
additional  cuts  in  the  defense  budget — 
and  we  will  and  should.  The  threat  has 
changed,  there  is  no  doubt  about  that. 
The  question  is  how  much  and  how  fast 
we  will  make  these  cuts  and  whether 
we  will  retain  the  kind  of  quality  per- 
sonnel, equipment,  and  readiness  we 
need  to  maintain  and  preserve  peace  in 
the  world. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  we  should  keep 
in  mind  that  the  track  we  are  on  now. 
before  we  make  any  additional  cuts,  we 
are  going  to  see  about  100,000  military 
personnel  per  year  go  out  of  the  mili- 
tary, and  that  is  a  net  figure.  The  turn- 
over each  year  is  normally  about 
200.000  people.  You  have  to  have  fresh 
people  coming  into  the  military.  The 
whole  military  system  is  based  not  on 
going  out  and  hiring  people  at  the  ser- 
geant or  the  major  level  but  having 
people  grow  up  in  the  system  to  be- 
come leaders,  both  officers  and  en- 
listed. So  the  net  figure  of  additional 
people  who  are  going  to  be  getting  out 
of  the  military — not  because  that  is 
their  choice  but  because  of  the  pressure 
on  the  defense  budget— is  going  to  be 
an  additional  100,000  per  year  each  year 
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next  several  years  beyond  the 
200,000  people  who  would  nor- 
be  retired  or  who  would  volun- 
leave  the  military, 
are  already  going  to  be  releas- 
military  people  for  the  next 
years  without  any  additional 
cuts    that    are    being    talked 
now.  We  are  going  to  be  releas- 
m  )re  military  personnel  per  year 
ire   being   talked   about   in   the 
and  I  think  understandably,  con- 
automobile  industry  in  America 
having  to  lay  off  an  awful  lot  of 
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hope  we  will  put  this  in  perspec- 

1  here  is  a  downside  in  terms  of 

htiman  beings  involved  unless  we 

it  carefully,  unless  we  handle  it 

ehuity.  and  unless  we  help  them 

m  janingful  opportunity.  But  there 

an  up  side. 

speak  more  to  this  subject  in 
er  remarks  this  week  or  next 
but   I  want   to   point   out   this 
morning  that  we  have  an  enormous  po 
pool  of  well-trained,  well-quali 
pebple  that  are  available  for  other 
positiqns  both  in  the  public  and  private 
These  are  topnotch  people, 
wabt  to  see  these  people  that  come 
the  military  gainfully  employed 
for  their  sake,  although  that  is 
enormtusly  important  as  I  have  made 
clear,  put  also  for  the  sake  of  our  Na- 
tion. 

I  canhot 
of  the4e 
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we  improve 
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think  of  a  better  use  of  some 
military  people  than  in  edu- 
We  are  all  talking  about  how 
education.  I  do  not  think 
3  a  single  bill  we  could  pass  on 
on  this  year  that  would  be  as 
as  finding  ways  to  channel 
qualififcd  military  people  into  key 
areas  of  education,  like  math  and 
scienct 
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the  Chair.  I  will  have  more 
on  this  subject  at  a  later  date. 
Simpson  addressed  the  Chair. 
PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Simpson]. 
Simpson.  Mr.  President,  we  now 
are  un  ler  the  special  order.  I  yield  10 
minutes  of  the  allotted  1-hour  time  to 
Senate  :•  Domenici  of  New  Mexico. 
Mr.  I  OMENICI  addressed  the  Chair. 
The    PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  How 
much  t  Ime  is  yielded? 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Ten  minutes,  Mr. 
Presid<  nt. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senate  ?  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Domen- 
ici] is  I  scognized  for  10  minutes. 


MILITARY  PERSONNEL 

DOMENICI.    Mr.     President.    I 
he  minority  whip  for  arranging 
session  this  morning. 

I  talk  about  the  President's 
proposals  for  this  country,  I  want  to 
associa  te  my  remarks  with  those  of  the 
disting  lished  Senator  from  Georgia  re- 
the  military  personnel.  I  truly 
we  are  ignoring  that  asset  as 


we,  in  a  rather  willy-nilly  manner,  talk 
about  dramatic  cuts  in  defense.  This  is 
a  tremendous  asset.  We  ought  to  think 
a  little  bit  about  how  it  may  be  better 
used  in  this  American  system  than  just 
start  a  chopping  action,  reducing  our 
manpower  in  the  military  in  a  willy- 
nilly  and  not  a  rather  orderly  manner. 
I  want  to  associate  myself  with  his  re- 
marks. 


THE  STATE  OF  THE  UNION 
ADDRESS 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  last 
night  was  a  very  special  day  in  the  life 
of  the  United  States  because  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  delivered  for 
us  his  State  of  the  Union  Address.  I  do 
not  think  there  is  anyone  who  watched 
that  State  of  the  Union  Address  who 
can  say  today  that  the  President  was 
not  forceful,  and  that  he  did  not  make 
a  series  of  proposals  that  clearly  will 
help  get  the  American  economy  going 
again. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  be  there  and, 
obviously,  it  was  my  privilege  to  dis- 
cuss some  of  the  issues  contained  in 
that  address  before  the  President  made 
them.  I  find  that  this  speech  that  the 
President  made  is  deserving  of  Mem- 
bers, Democrat  and  Republican  in  this 
U.S.  Senate  and  in  the  House;  of  their 
attention;  it  is  deserving  of  their  abso- 
lute deliberate  handling  of  it  so  that 
we  can  put  something  in  place  quickly 
to  begin  to  move  the  recession  upward 
so  we  have  economic  growth. 

Let  me  start  by  suggesting  to  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  that  there  are 
many  economists  who  are  saying  there 
are  already  in  place  a  series  of  stimuli 
that  will  cause  the  American  economy 
to  recover.  That  is  hard  for  a  lot  of 
people  to  understand  or  believe.  But  I 
would  just  paraphrase. 

Dr.  Reischauer,  who  is  about  as  neu- 
tral an  economist  as  we  have  around,  is 
the  man  that  directs  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office;  in  a  sense  selected  by 
the  majority,  by  the  Democratic  ma- 
jority to  do  that  job.  Within  the  past  10 
days,  he  has  testified  before  the  Budget 
Committee. 

He  has  suggested,  Mr.  President,  that 
if  we  do  nothing  except  stay  the  course 
right  now,  the  third  quarter  of  this 
year  should  see  a  growth  in  the  econ- 
omy of  about  3'/2  percent.  In  other 
words,  a  turn  around  and  a  setting  on 
a  new  path  of  upward  growth  of  the 
American  economy. 

With  that  GNP  growth,  soon  to  be 
called  GDP  growth— it  is  hard  for  me 
to  get  that,  but  that  is  the  new  name- 
setting  that  on  a  growth  path  means 
people  will  begin  to  go  back  to  work, 
and  businesses  large  and  small  will 
begin  to  hire. 

Having  said  that,  it  is  incumbent 
upon  us  to  assure  the  American  people 
that  we  are  going  to  do  everything  pos- 
sible in  the  short  term  to  help  the  re- 
covery of  the  American  economy.  The 
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American  economy  is  the  source  of 
Americans'  material  dreams.  It  is  the 
opportunity  arrangement  that  we  have 
with  our  people  that  the  economy  will 
grow  and  they  have  opportunities  to 
participate.  So  we  ought  to  focus  on  it 
first  and  not  be  led  astray  by  cliches  or 
notions  of  grandeur  about  how  we 
ought  to  have  the  American  economy 
under  control. 

It  seems  to  me  that  some  will  not  be 
happy  until  there  is  a  long  litany  of 
programs  that  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  adopts  directing  and 
handling  the  American  economy.  Well 
let  me  suggest  there  is  nothing  worse 
for  the  American  success  and  American 
dreams  fulfilled  and  for  opportunity  for 
the  American  people,  nothing  more 
dangerous  than  to  have  Congress  man- 
aging this  recovery. 

Some  are  saying  already,  and  we 
have  not  heard  the  full  text  of  what  the 
majority  party  is  going  to  say  about 
the  President's  proposals,  but  some  are 
already  saying  there  are  no  new  ideas. 
Some  are  saying  it  is  not  enough.  Well, 
I  think  those  who  are  saying  there  are 
no  new  ideas  are  really  saying  there 
are  no  new  spending  programs.  That  is 
what  they  are  saying.  No  new  ideas  to 
those  who  are  critical  of  the  Presi- 
dent's proposals  means  there  are  no 
giant  American  programs  that  we  can 
spend  money  on  to  help  with  this  reces- 
sion. 

The  American  people  are  not  dumb. 
They  understand  that  more  spending 
on  new  programs  will  add  to  the  deficit 
and,  believe  it  or  not,  they  understand 
implicitly  that  it  will  not  help  the 
American  economy  or  address  issues  of 
unemployment  for  Congress  to  invent 
some  new  spending  programs. 

Obivously  we  should  extend  unem- 
ployment compensation.  That  is  a  the 
American  way  to  handle  unemploy- 
ment as  best  we  can  while  recovery 
takes  place  and  Americans  go  back  to 
work.  We  are  going  to  do  that  and  do  it 
in  a  bipartisan  manner,  and  let  us  hope 
that  sets  us  over  in  the  right  track. 

The  American  people  are  not  dumb, 
Mr.  President.  They  do  not  want  the 
deficit  to  get  bigger.  In  fact,  in  the 
midst  of  this  recession,  almost  every 
poll  says  the  American  people  say  the 
worst  problem  we  have  is  the  American 
deficit. 

So  I  submit  the  President's  ideas  of 
stimulating  the  economy  with  targeted 
tax  treatment  and  not  letting  Govern- 
ment run  away  with  expenditures  and, 
yes,  Mr.  President,  believe  it  or  not  for 
the  first  time,  suggesting  that  there 
should  be  a  cap  on  the  entitlement  pro- 
grams, except  for  Social  Security,  is  a 
dramatic  idea.  We  should  spend  some 
time  trying  to  get  that  done.  For  these 
huge  new  expenditures  are  not  expendi- 
tures in  the  appropriations  bills  for  do- 
mestic spending.  They  are  in  the  enti- 
tlements, and  we  never  have  been  able 
to  get  a  handle  on  them. 

He  is  suggesting  that  in  some  way  we 
cap  them.  I  look  forward  to  a  discus- 
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sion  with  the  administration  and  with 
the  Members  on  the  other  side  as  to 
how  we  might  do  that. 

I  wanted  to  make  another  point. 
There  are  many  saying  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  has  done 
nothing  about  this  recession  over  the 
past.  I  want  to  say  that  what  really 
happened  is  that  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  did  nothing  about  this 
recession.  Why? 

These  are  the  suggestions  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  made 
last  year,  none  of  which  were  adopted 
by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
and  almost  every  single  one  is  thought 
by  most  economists  in  the  United 
States  to  be  good  for  American  growth. 

Here  they  are:  A  tax-free  family  sav- 
ings account;  IRA  withdrawals;  re- 
duced tax  for  long-term  capital  gains; 
permanent  tax  credit  for  R&D;  new  in- 
centives to  create  jobs  in  our  inner 
cities,  and  lo  and  behold  they  were  all 
suggested  last  year  and  the  Congress 
did  none  of  them.  Having  said  that,  Mr. 
President,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
President  is  right  on  in  his  message. 

Real  estate.  Some  look  at  real  estate 
and  think  of  grandeur  and  rich  people. 
Real  estate  and  real  estate  trans- 
actions include  every  home  and  house- 
hold in  America,  because  houses  are 
part  of  the  real  estate  of  this  country. 
And  the  bottom  is  falling  out  of  that 
real  estate,  and  the  President  of  the 
United  States  in  this  speech— and  the 
real  estate  community  in  America  and 
the  homeowners  will  understand — is 
suggesting  that  we  have  to  stabilize 
that  real  estate  in  the  United  States  so 
that  there  is  no  longer  a  drain  on 
banks,  so  banks  can  lend  money  for 
commerce. 

Those  who  say  he  does  not  have 
enough  in  this  plan,  I  would  look  at 
those  carefully.  The  three  or  four 
major  proposals  for  stabilizing  and  en- 
couraging new  home  buying,  stabiliz- 
ing real  estate  prices,  and  encouraging 
new  home  buying,  if  those  are  not  good 
for  the  American  economy  and  for  our 
people,  then  I  do  not  know  what  is. 

And  he  is  suggesting  that  we  change 
how  we  tax  new  equipment.  He  is  sug- 
gesting that  we  have  a  15-percent  up- 
front deduction  allowance  for  new 
equipment  that  you  want  to  buy.  if  you 
are  in  business  and  put  in  place  for 
growth.  That  is  in  lieu  of  the  invest- 
ment tax  credit.  I  believe  it  will  be  a 
good  stimulus  and  we  ought  to  do  it. 
and  we  ought  to  do  it  quickly. 

The  capital  gains  differential,  we 
heard  about  all  we  should  hear  about 
it.  It  is  not  a  tax  benefit  for  the  rich. 
It  is  what  America  needs  to  catch  up 
and  get  even  with  our  adversaries  in 
the  community  of  free  nations  that  are 
in  competition  with  each  other.  None 
of  our  big  competitors  in  the  world 
markets  tax  capital  gains  as  we  do. 
They  have  a  major  differential  which 
encourages  people  to  invest  more,  to 
invest  more   in  plant  and  equipment 


and  in  business.  They  are  doing  it.  We 
are  not. 

We  should  change  the  Tax  Code  of 
the  United  States  to  begin  to  catch  up 
with  them.  Some  say  we  should  catch 
up  with  Japan.  Yes,  we  should  catch  up 
with  Japan  by  doing  what  they  do  re- 
garding the  investment  of  capital  in 
their  economy.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
savings  and  investments  are  the  foun- 
dation of  a  capitalist  society,  and  we 
are  doing  poorly  on  both  sides  of  that; 
and  in  both  of  those  efforts  by  our  peo- 
ple, we  should  fix  that,  and  the  Presi- 
dent's suggestion  is  at  least  a  good  step 
in  that  direction. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  many  other 
things  to  say.  With  the  whip's  permis- 
sion. I  ask  him  to  yield  1  minute  and  I 
will  be  through. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  yield  an  additional  1 
minute. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  is  recognized 
for  an  additional  minute. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
wrap  this  up  by  saying  that  I  truly  be- 
lieve we  ought  to  give  the  President 
what  he  has  asked  for.  We  ought  to  do 
it  in  a  timely  manner  with  reference  to 
stimulating  this  economy,  because  to 
wait  beyond  that  and  to  complicate  the 
issue  is  to  do  nothing. 

I  think  the  majority  party  has  a  lot 
to  think  about.  If  they  want  to  delay 
this  and  dally  around  and  come  up  with 
their  own  ideas,  they  better  be  good 
ones,  and  they  better  measure  up 
against  the  basic  attitudes  and  creden- 
tials of  the  President  of  the  United 
States'  suggestion.  I  would  not  like  to 
be  in  their  shoes  with  an  American 
economy  that  is  floundering,  and  they 
are  suggesting  we  should  wait,  and  that 
we  should  not  do  what  the  President 
asks  that  we  do  on  behalf  of  the  people 
in  this  country. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico.  I  yield  3  minutes  to 
the  senior  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Thurmond]  is  recognized  for  3  minutes. 


PRESIDENT  BUSH'S  STATE  OF  THE 
UNION  ADDRESS 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  thank  our  assistant  Repub- 
lican leader  for  arranging  this  time  to 
speak  on  the  President's  State  of  the 
Union  Message.  I  also  want  to  com- 
mend the  able  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico for  the  remarks  he  just  made  on 
this  subject. 

Mr.  President,  last  night.  President 
Bush  delivered  a  strong,  substantive 
State  of  the  Union  Message  to  the  Na- 
tion in  which  he  unveiled  a  bold  pro- 
gram to  put  America  on  the  road  to  a 
brighter  future. 

The  President  set  forth  a  comprehen- 
sive budget  plan,  which  included  an  ag- 


gressive program  for  economic  recov- 
ery. I  am  especially  pleased  that  he 
proposed  initiatives  to  help  relieve  the 
tax  burden  on  families,  encourage  in- 
vestment and  home  ownership,  and 
provide  for  improved  healthcare  for  all 
Americans. 

The  economic  plan  he  outlined  is  a 
two-pronged  approach,  focusing  on 
both  short-term  relief  and  long-term 
development.  These  proposals  build  on 
actions  he  has  already  taken  to  help 
boost  the  economy,  including  lowering 
of  interest  rates  and  accelerating  fed- 
eral spending,  both  of  which  should 
yield  results  in  the  near  future. 

As  part  of  his  long-term  plan,  the 
President  spoke  forcefully  on  the  need 
for  the  Presidential  power  of  line-item 
veto,  a  power  which  I  had  as  Governor 
of  South  Carolina,  and  which  43  other 
Governors  currently  possess.  Line-item 
veto  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  tools 
for  pruning  out-of-control  Government 
spending,  and  there  is  no  reason  we 
should  hesitate  to  provide  our  Nation's 
Chief  Executive  with  this  authority. 

In  addition  to  his  economic  propos- 
als, the  President  called  for  a  crack- 
down on  the  Nation's  burgeoning  crime 
problem,  and  asked  the  Congress  to 
pass  his  tough  anticrime  package.  I  in- 
troduced this  measure  in  the  last  ses- 
sion of  this  Congress,  and  shall  con- 
tinue to  fight  for  its  passage.  The 
American  people  deserve  to  walk  the 
streets  without  fear,  and  the  only  way 
to  reach  that  goal  is  to  implement  this 
strong  proposal. 

Although  we  all  know  there  is  no 
quick-fix  for  many  problems  which  face 
our  Nation,  the  President  has  proposed 
a  solid,  practical  agenda  to  deal  with 
many  of  our  most  pressing  issues.  He 
has  suggested  a  plan  to  help  this  coun- 
try get  back  on  its  feet  economically, 
and  stay  there,  and  he  has  challenged 
the  Congress  to  pass  his  short-term 
growth  proposals  by  March  20.  We  can 
meet  that  deadline  if  we  work  to- 
gether. 

Mr.  President,  the  ball  is  now  in  our 
court,  the  court  of  the  Congress.  If 
those  of  us  in  the  Congress  are  serious 
about  wanting  the  best  for  our  Nation, 
we  will  stop  trying  to  assign  blame  for 
these  hard  economic  times  and  take  ac- 
tion upon  the  President's  plan  without 
delay.  I  pledge  to  do  all  I  can  to  see 
that  the  President's  plan  is  imple- 
mented, and  I  urge  my  colleagues  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  to  do  the  same. 

Mr.  President,  in  his  message  last 
night  the  President  did  not  mention 
the  constitutional  amendment  to  man- 
date a  balanced  budget.  I  feel  this  is  es- 
sential. In  talking  with  the  President 
today,  he  stated  that  he  did  not  men- 
tion that,  but  he  strongly  favors  it.  He 
said  he  favored  it  in  the  past  and  he  fa- 
vors it  now. 

During  the  1980's,  we  passed  such  a 
constitutional  amendment  through  the 
Senate  and  sent  it  to  the  House.  The 
House    of    Representatives    turned    it 
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Their  leaders  in  the  House  at 
the  Speaker  and  the  major- 
got  up  and  led  the  move- 
to     kill     that     constitutional 
to  balance  the  budget,  a 
ed  balanced  budget.  We  should 
s  constitutional  amendment, 
not  know  of  any  other  way  we 
the  Congress  to  curtail  spend- 
30  years,   the  Congress   has 
J  lore  than  it  has  taken  in.  Only 
in  30  years  have  we  balanced 
The   Congress   has   to   be 
o  balance  the  budget. 
)nly  way  I  know  to  make  the 
do    it    is    a    constitutional 
aent    to    mandate    a    balanced 
Additionally,  giving  the  Presi- 
power  of  the  single  line-item 
uld  help  to  balance  the  budget, 
say  the  President  would  veto 
sought  by  Members  who  are 
is  party.  That  would  be  unwise, 
the  President  is,  regardless  of 
think  we  ought  to  have  that 
tem  veto.  This  balanced  budget 
amendment  and  single- 
to,  in  my  judgment,  would  do 
than  anything  else  to  keep  this 
balanced.    I    would    hope    that 
could  take  up  this  constitu- 
i  mendment  to  balance  the  budg- 
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Senalor  Simon  and  I  have  worked  on 
it  this  Congress.  I  have  worked  on  this 
matter  for  25  years.  We  have  brought  it 
to  the  ploor  and  it  is  now  on  the  cal- 
endar. 

The 
bring  ii 
bring  it 
away 


najority   leader   has   failed    to 

up.  We  have  been  after  him  to 

up.  Unless  he  brings  it  up  right 

^te  may  offer  it  as  amendment  to 

legislation  on  the  floor  in  order  to  get 

action 

We 


(  ur 


spould  pass  this  constitutional 

mandates    a    bal- 

ludget — and  send  it  on  to  the 

ind  give  them  another  shot  at 

a  feeling  that  now.  under  the 

circumstances  in  which  we 

tj)day.  the  House  may  consider  it 

I  wish  to  thank  the  assist- 

rlority  leader. 

SIMPSON.     Mr.     President,     I 

senior  colleague  from  South 

who  is  indeed  one  of  the  most 

and  splendid  Members  of  this 

We  thank  him  for  his  great 

in  this  issue.  As  a  chief  execu- 

a  State  in  the  past,  we  should 

good  counsel. 

'RESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
from  Wyoming  is  recognized 
time  as  he  may  require,  with 
;  under  his  control. 
MPSON.  I  thank  the  Chair, 
president,  like  the  rest  of  my 
I  had  the  distinct  honor  and 
of  listening  to  the  President 
4tate  of  the  Union  Address  last 
most  all  of  us  did. 
has  been  a  perception  I  think 
upon  America  this  year  that 
rendered  his  State  of  the 
Address  at  a  time  of  grave  crisis; 
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that  these  are  perilous  times  and  that 
we  are  greatly  in  need  of  bold  national 
leadership.  It  seems  to  me  that  that  es- 
sence was  slightly  exaggerated  and 
from  where  it  sprung  is  not  necessary 
to  assess. 

But  if  that  is  the  case,  then  we  are. 
indeed,  fortunate  to  have  George  Bush 
sitting  in  the  White  House.  Crisis, 
trial,  danger,  tribulation — nothing  new 
to  this  man.  He  has  faced  down  all 
forms  of  crisis  of  equal  and  much 
greater  magnitude  in  the  past. 

When  the  American  people  expect  the 
most  of  George  Bush,  he  always  has  de- 
livered the  best.  That  is  the  way  he  is — 
always  has  been.  From  being  shot  down 
during  combat  during  the  Second 
World  War,  losing  an  infant  child  to 
cancer  at  a  time  of  his  early  marriage; 
being  called  every  name  in  the  book 
throughout  an  entire  period  of  public 
life;  and  things  of  greater  and  lesser 
magnitude,  George  Bush  has  been  un- 
wavering. He  is  unflappable.  He  is  a 
leader.  He  proved  that  again  and  again 
and  again  to  all  of  us. 

He  has  led  a  distinguished  and  inspir- 
ing life  in  the  service  of  his  country  in 
so  many  different  capacities — a  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Ambassador  to  People's  Republic  of 
China.  Director  of  the  CIA.  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  President  of 
the  United  States,  always  inspiring  in 
the  past  through  today. 

And  so  I  say  that  George  Bush  is  now 
embarked  upon  the  most  rambunctious 
and  difficult  period  of  his  life,  and  that 
is  the  next  few  months  until  the  elec- 
tion in  November.  He  knows  that.  We 
know  that.  The  Democrats  know  that. 
The  Republicans  know  that.  That  is 
what  is  ahead.  And  he  does  not  shirk 
from  that  at  all.  He  loves  the  spirit  of 
combat.  He  gives  as  good  as  he  gets. 
And  he  will  do  that  again. 

And  in  July,  the  other  party  will  se- 
lect their  nominee  for  President,  and 
their  nominee  for  Vice  President.  And 
then  the  battle  will  be  joined  and  the 
private  lives  of  those  people  will  be 
spread  upon  the  pages  for  weeks  on 
end.  And  it  will  be  remarkable  in  the 
years  to  come  if  we  can  get  anyone  to 
run  for  President  or  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States  of  America  with 
what  is  happening  today  with  regard  to 
this  obsessive  and  almost  overweening 
and  ghoulish  and  macabre  and  dizzying 
prying  into  their  personal  lives  which, 
in  my  mind,  have  not  much  to  do  with 
their  abilities  if  those  things  have  not 
been  too  closely  equated  with  the 
present  time. 

I  need  not  remind  my  colleagues  that 
1  year  ago  at  this  time,  the  shadow  of 
war  hung  over  this  country.  Saddam 
Hussein  of  Iraq  had  swallowed  whole 
the  small  nation  of  Kuwait,  unleashing 
unspeakable  brutalities  upon  that 
country,  and  moreover  had  imperiled 
our  country's  energy  lifeline.  Those 
times  cried  out  for  intelligent,  cre- 
ative,   and    most    importantly— coura- 
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geous   leadership.    And   our   President 
saw  us  through  those  perilous  waters. 

Though  some  tried  to  portray  it  as 
otherwise,  it  was  not  a  crisis  of  the 
President's  making.  The  conflicts 
which  gave  rise  to  the  aggression 
against  Kuwait  long  predated  the  Bush 
Presidency.  Yet,  we  turned  to  the 
President  and  said — you  lead.  You  do 
it.  Many  here  didn't  want  any  part  of 
it — and  he  did. 

The  situation  today  is  very  similar. 
From  what  I  have  read  and  heard  dur- 
ing the  last  few  weeks,  one  would  think 
that  George  Bush  had  been  voting  on 
congressional  budgets  for  the  last ; 
dozen  years.  As  the  chairman  of  the  ap-  • 
propriations  committee  pointed  out 
last  week,  in  all  of  his  distinguished 
tenure  here  in  the  Senate,  no  Presi- 
dential budget  had  passed  the  Con- 
gress: "In  the  final  analysis,  it  is  the 
Appropriations  Committees  and  the 
Budget  Committees  and  the  congres- 
sional leadership  that  make  the  deci- 
sions." We  know  that  to  be  so. 

There  has  been  enough  recrimination 
and  accusation  about  that  situation — 
however,  one  thing  is  clear.  Everyone 
has  now  turned— including  everyone 
who  is  responsible  for  that  deficit— and 
said  get  us  out  of  this.  Mr.  President. 
You  do  it.  Not  us — you  must  lead  us. 
Tell  us  what  you  plan  to  do. 

Our  President  demonstrated  last 
night  that  he  is  prepared  to  do  exactly 
that.  He  will  lead,  as  he  has  always 
done.  However,  there  is  an  element 
present  that  was  lacking  in  many  of 
the  tasks  our  President  carried  out  in 
war.  Whereas  in  war,  the  President  has 
the  sole  authority  to  command — in  eco- 
nomic matters,  the  Congress  must  re- 
spond. We  in  this  Chamber  must  pass 
the  legislation  which  will  effect  the 
President's  program. 

And  that,  Mr.  President,  is  the  chal- 
lenge before  this  body.  The  President 
has  indicated  that  the  time  is  here  for 
congressional  action — he  has  called 
upon  us  to  pass  his  program  by 
March  20. 

Now  we  will  find  out  if  the  Congress 
shares  the  President's  determination 
to  take  the  necessary  action. 

Our  President  has  taken  a  clear  look 
at  this  Nation's  economic  predicament, 
and  he  has  correctly  diagnosed  our 
problems.  They  must  be  addressed  on 
two  fronts — we  must  enact  measures 
which  will  increase  this  country's  long- 
term  economic  growth — and  we  must 
give  the  average  American  some  imme- 
diate form  of  financial  relief. 

All  too  often,  those  aims  run  counter 
to  one  another.  Short-term  relief,  par- 
ticularly if  it  exacerbates  the  deficit, 
only  means  long-term  misery.  It  is  to 
the  President's  credit  that  he  has  pro- 
posed a  plan  which  succeeds  in  meeting 
both  objectives. 

There  is  now  a  program  before  this 
Congress  which  would  mean  tax  relief 
for  millions  or  Americans,  and  an  im- 
portant stimulus — a  long-term  growth 
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stimulus,   not   a  short-term  jump— to 
the  economy. 

This  program  would  provide  relief  to 
homebuyers.  I  need  not  tell  my  col- 
leagues of  the  large  role  of  a  depressed 
real-estate  market  in  the  current  re- 
cession. Under  this  plan,  buyers  of 
their  first  home  would  receive  an  in- 
come tax  credit  of  10  percent  of  the 
purchase  price.  They  could  also  make  a 
penalty-free  withdrawal  from  their  in- 
dividual retirement  account  of  up  to 
$10,000.  This  means  crucial  help  for 
Americans  as  they  work  to  secure  their 
most  important  real  asset — and  relief 
for  a  sagging  real  estate  market. 

This  program  would  provide  incen- 
tives to  save  and  invest.  It  would  cre- 
ate a  new  flexible  individual  retire- 
ment account  which  could  be  with- 
drawn penalty-free  if  held  for  7  years. 
That  is  long-term  investment  which  we 
need  to  create  capital.  The  plan  would 
make  permanent  the  tax  credit  for  re- 
search and  experimentation — that  im- 
portant engine  of  national  productiv- 
ity. The  plan  would  reduce  the  capital 
gains  tax  rate  to  15  percent — putting 
an  end  to  America's  losing  position  in 
the  competition  to  attract  the  world's 
capital. 

It  is  high  time  that  the  capital  gains 
tax  reduction  ceased  to  be  a  con- 
troversy. Let  us  tell  the  American  pub- 
lic the  truth — as  stated  by  President 
John  F.  Kennedy— "The  tax  on  capital 
gains  directly  affects  *  *  *  the  ease  or 
difficulty  experienced  by  new  ventures 
in  obtaining  capital,  and  thereby  the 
strength  and  potential  for  growth  of 
the  economy." 

As  our  Nation  saves  and  Invests,  so 
will  capital  be  formed,  and  so  will  our 
economy  grow.  Without  a  spur  for  sav- 
ings and  investment,  little  else  this 
Congress  can  do  for  the  economy  will 
matter.  For  too  long  our  economic  in- 
centives have  been  to  borrow  and  to 
spend,  and  not  to  invest — and  we  are 
facing  the  consequences  of  that.  This 
problem  must  be  addressed— by  reduc- 
ing capital  gains  taxes,  by  sweetening 
IRA's  and  other  investment  vehicles, 
by  making  it  easier  to  invest  in  re- 
search, to  buy  a  home— we  must,  in 
this  Congress,  attack  this  problem  on 
every  front. 

It  is  my  hope  that  this  Congress  will, 
as  the  President  has  done,  prove  equal 
to  the  task  at  hand.  The  President  has 
urged  us  to  enact  not  only  a  budget  and 
tax  program,  but  to  pass  other  legisla- 
tion which  will  add  strength  to  our  Na- 
tion—to pass  a  tough  and  effective 
crime  bill,  to  complete  action  on  edu- 
cation legislation,  and  to  provide  ex- 
tended unemployment  benefits  for 
those  in  need. 

I  also  wish  to  note  that  whether  or 
not  this  Congress  delivers,  the  Presi- 
dent will  do  everything  possible  under 
executive  power  to  strengthen  our 
country's  economy.  He  has  already  an- 
nounced that  he  will  continue  the  ef- 
fort to  eliminate  foreign  trade  barriers, 


that  he  will  accelerate  Federal  spend- 
ing wherever  possible,  and  that  he  will 
continue  to  alleviate  the  credit  crunch 
by  adding  to  the  money  supply. 

He  is  going  to  do  all  that  he  can— will 
we?  That's  the  question  that  I  ask.  I 
am  an  optimist.  I  believe  that  we  can — 
and  I  believe  that  we  will.  The  great 
body  politic  will  stand  for  no  less. 

We  are,  after  all.  the  servants  of  the 
public.  If  we  conduct  ourselves  in  the 
months  to  come  as  if  we  have  forgotten 
that,  I  am  certain  the  electorate  will 
remind  us  in  November.  We  have  told 
the  public  that  the  time  has  come  for 
action — so  now  we  must  act. 

I  thank  my  colleagues  and  I  yield  the 
floor. 

Let  me,  Mr.  President,  yield  5  min- 
utes to  the  Senator  from  California, 
that  much  of  my  time  under  my  con- 
trol. 

The  PRESIDEa^T  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Seymour] 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  SEYMOUR.  Thank  you.  Mr. 
President. 


A  CHALLENGE  TO  ACT 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
this  morning  to  speak  of  challenge.  In 
the  State  of  the  Union  Address  to  the 
American  people  last  night.  President 
Bush  expressed  a  similar  theme.  He 
challenged  all  Federal  agencies  to  in- 
tensely and  completely  review  all  regu- 
lations and  to  eliminate  those  which 
stifle  economic  growth.  He  challenged 
President  Yeltsin  to  continue  the  proc- 
ess begun  by  President  Gorbachev  and 
work  with  the  United  States  to  further 
reduce  our  two  countries'  nuclear  arse- 
nals. He  challenged  Americans  to 
rethink  and  reform  old  views  regarding 
education,  health  care,  welfare,  hous- 
ing, employment,  and  the  legal  system. 

Finally,  and  most  important,  Mr. 
President,  President  Bush  challenged 
the  U.S.  Congress.  He  challenged  you 
and  he  challenged  me.  He  said  it  all 
when  he  told  us  that,  "far  more  impor- 
tant than  my  political  future  and  far 
more  important  than  yours,  is  the 
well-being  of  our  country." 

I  could  not  agree  more.  I  accept  the 
challenge  and  urge  each  of  my  col- 
leagues to  do  the  same. 

President  Bush  offered  a  plan  and  he 
challenged  us  to  act  on  that  plan  by  a 
date  certain,  March  20,  1992.  Let  us 
demonstrate  to  the  American  people 
that  Congress  is  up  to  that  challenge. 

I  have  just  come  from  a  meeting  with 
President  Bush  and  other  Republican 
Senators  here  in  the  Capitol,  in  which 
the  President  discussed  details  of  his 
plan.  I  am  sure  he  plans  a  similar 
meeting  with  Democratic  Senators.  I 
think  he  has  presented  an  excellent 
starting  point.  The  burden  is  now  on 
Congress  to  act  by  March  20.  If  we  do 
not  adopt  his  plan,  we  should  have  an- 
other plan  finished  by  March  20.  but  we 
should  vote  up  or  down  on  these  mat- 


ters and  get  them  into  law  by  March 
20.  This  is  vital  in  our  efforts  to  help 
our  country  recover. 

Far  too  long,  Members  of  Congress 
have  chosen  reaction  over  action.  Far 
too  long.  Congress  has  searched  harder 
for  someone  to  blame  than  for  prac- 
tical, workable  solutions  to  the  prob- 
lems of  this  Nation.  The  American  peo- 
ple are  now  suffering  the  consequences 
of  that  inaction. 

The  U.S.  Congress,  as  an  institution, 
is  not  making  decisions  as  it  should. 
Our  huge  Federal  debt.  I  believe,  is 
largely  the  fault  of  Congress.  We  must 
take  responsibility  in  this  body.  We 
must  take  a  portion  of  the  blame  for 
the  huge  Federal  debt.  This  Congress 
does  not  make  decisions  effectively. 
Not  only  does  it  no  longer  function  as 
the  Founding  Fathers  intended,  in 
some  instances  it  no  longer  functions, 
period. 

But  it  does  not  have  to  be  that  way. 
The  solution  is  not  that  difficult  to  un- 
derstand, but  it  seems  almost  impos- 
sible to  achieve.  Enough  of  the  rhet- 
oric, enough  of  the  partisan  politics, 
enough  of  business  as  usual.  We  can  no 
longer  afford  the  luxury,  not  even  in  an 
election  year. 

Quite  simply.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
time  for  Congress  to  act  decisively.  Let 
me  repeat  that  word,  because  it  is  none 
that  has  been  lost  in  these  Halls  too 
long:  "Decisively."  We  must  act  and  we 
should  do  it  by  March  20.  I  think  that 
date  certain,  set  by  the  President,  is  a 
very  healthy  thing. 

This  is  the  challenge,  to  act  deci- 
sively. We  must  act  to  help  the  middle 
class.  We  must  act  to  help  the  farmer, 
the  rancher,  the  home  buyer,  the  fam- 
ily, the  working  man. 

We  must  act  to  create  new  invest- 
ments and  jobs,  and  to  restore  our 
country's  vitality.  And,  above  all,  we 
must  act  to  reduce  the  paralyzing  na- 
tional debt. 

Mr.  President,  as  the  result  of  the 
wisdom  of  the  American  people,  we 
have  a  Republican  President  and  a 
Democratic  Congress.  I  know  there  is 
much  partisanship.  But  I  think  the 
time  has  come  for  us  to  work  together 
between  now  and  March  20.  in  a  non- 
partisan way.  to  develop  a  recession- 
fighting  package.  The  President  has 
given  us  a  plan  to  croate  jobs  and  to 
stimulate  the  economy.  There  are  sec- 
tions in  it  involving  real  estate  and 
passive  gains  and  losses;  there  are  sec- 
tions involving  changes  in  the  capital 
gains  tax  designed  to  stimulate  the 
creation  of  jobs.  If  this  Congress  choos- 
es to  adjust,  or  make  changes  in  some 
of  these  proposals,  fine.  But  let  us  act 
on  them  by  the  end  of  March,  allow  the 
President  to  sign  them  into  law  and 
have  them  on  the  books  by  the  first  of 
April.  I  believe  the  American  people 
will  be  very  disappointed  if  we  do  not. 

President  Bush  has  done  his  job.  He 
has  made  the  proposals.  Now  it  is  up  to 
the  Congress  to  accept  them  or  reject 
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But  let  us  not  dawdle  along  for 
The  President  made  the  point 
that  he  has  had  a  crime  con- 
11  in  the  Halls  of  Congress  for 
years.    I   have   supported   the 
s  crime  bill.  But  it  has  not 
The  streets  of  Washington,  DC, 
I  eflection  of  that, 
inability  of  our  institutions  to 
lecisions  is  hurting  our  country. 
Congress  is  a  prime  exam- 
ay  this  as  a  Member  of  Congress 
critic  of  Congress.  I  am  a  critic 
way  we  make  decisions  here.  We 
improve  this  process  substan- 
tnd  set  a  better  example  for  the 
the  American  people. 

President  Bush  worked  ter- 

lard   on   his    proposals   and   his 

I  looked  at  him  this  morning 

saw  a  man  who  is  doing  every- 

le  can  for  his  country  in  these 

times.  Now  it  is  up  to  Con- 

o  those  of  us  here,  to  act. 

ve  the  opportunity  to  set  an  ex- 

for  other  institutions  in  this  Na- 

I|istitutions  which,  like  Congress, 

seem  capable  of  making  deci- 

believe  that  these  institutional 

have  not  only  led  us  into  this 

but  may  have  permanently 

our  standard  of  living.  I  have 

mentioned    the    inability    of 

to  make  decisions  the  way  it 

Congress  is  not  alone.  Many  of 

executives  are  abusing 

by  taking  salaries  that  are 

00  high,  much  higher  than  their 

counterparts.  Boards  of  direc- 

corporate    presidents    have 

brmed   cozy   relationships   that 

very  bad  example  for  working 

who   are   being   asked    to   cut 


feel    that    our    local    school 
and  some  of  our  other  local  in- 
ns are  not  facing  up  to  some  of 
we  face  in  education, 
all  institutions  in  American 
must  do  better,  from  Congress 
presidents    to    labor    to 
institutions.  History  tells  us  that 
it  takes  a  war  or  a  depres- 
bring  people  together  in  a  com- 
against  a  shared  problem, 
wait  for  such  an  occurrence, 
the    President's   speech    last 
•an  be  the  start  of  bringing  us 

to  fight  this  recession, 
^resident,  I  hope  this  Congress 
March  20.  As  one  Member  of  the 
I  am  prepared  to  act  in  a  bipar- 
1  fianner.  We  will  have  to  make 
jompromises,   but   I   think   our 
has  done  an  excellent  job  of 
aut  a  blueprint, 
president,  I  yield  the  floor. 


MESSAGE  OF  HOPE  AND 
OPTIMISM 

5EYM0UR.  Mr.   President,  last 

State  of  the  Union  Message  was 

of  hope  and  a  message  of  op- 

I  know  there  are  those  that 


say  it  was  too  little  too  late,  that  it  is 
not  good  enough. 

But  I  thought  there  were  two  compo- 
nents that  were  extraordinarily  impor- 
tant. I  would  like  to  underscore  them, 
Mr.  President,  so  that  Members  of  this 
body  and  Members  of  Congress  will  re- 
member them  when  the  debate  begins 
and  we  attempt  to  truly  reach  a  bipar- 
tisan solution.  Those  two  points  that  I 
would  underscore  were:  No.  1,  no  new 
taxes:  No.  2,  it  does  not  break  the 
budget  agreement. 

As  this  debate  proceeds,  I  am  going 
to  stand  and  cheer  for  other  ideas,  new 
ideas,  that  we  can  enact  to  give  our 
economy  a  badly  needed  kick  in  the 
pants  and  to  help  the  people  of  Califor- 
nia— 7.7  percent  of  them  being  unem- 
ployed; those  who  are  fearful  of  losing 
their  jobs— so  that  their  needs  can 
truly  be  addressed. 

So  I  will  be  standing  and  cheering. 
But  the  yardstick  has  to  be  no  new 
taxes  and  no  break  in  the  Federal 
budget  agreement. 

Beyond  that,  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  bring  into  focus  something  ex- 
traordinarily important,  historic,  I 
think,  in  precedents  being  set  in  the 
President's  speech  as  he  talked  about 
the  need  to  assist  the  housing  and  real 
estate  economy. 

Real  estate,  to  most  people,  they  say. 
"Oh,  that  is  something  that  only  the 
rich  benefit  from.  It  must  be  large  de- 
velopers. It  is  not  the  little  person." 

I  think  we  need  to  understand,  Mr. 
President,  the  importance  of  what  was 
spoken  about  last  night  regarding  ideas 
and  programs  to  help  the  real  estate 
economy,  and  to  promote  home  owner- 
ship. 

First  of  all,  we  need  to  understand, 
Mr.  President,  that  real  estate  rep- 
resents 20  percent  of  our  Nation's  GNP. 
And,  second,  and  probably  more  impor- 
tant than  that,  Mr.  President,  we  need 
to  recognize  and  understand  that  if  we 
take  the  balance  sheet,  the  assets  and 
the  liabilities  and  the  net  worth  of  our 
Nation,  two-thirds  of  our  assets  are  in 
real  estate  and  most  commonly,  most 
commonly  for  the  average  American, 
those  assets  are  in  their  home. 

This  is  one  of  the  things  that  I  al- 
ways hear  when  I  go  back  home  to 
California.  Those  people  are  really 
afraid.  They  are  scared  because  their 
single  greatest  asset  is  the  equity  in 
their  home  and  they  have  seen  real  es- 
tates values  flatten  and  decline.  And 
they  wonder  whether  or  not  their  fi- 
nancial security  for  retirement,  their 
nest  egg,  is  going  to  be  there  when 
they  need  it. 

So  those  components  of  last  eve- 
ning's message  from  the  President  that 
deal  with  real  estate  and  particularly 
housing  were  truly  good  news — not  just 
for  Californians  but  for  all  Americans. 

No.  1,  a  reduction  in  capital  gain  tax 
rate.  I  know  there  are  those  that  say, 
"Well,  that  is  a  tax  break  for  the  rich." 
But  recall  what  the  President  said  in 
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his  message,  and  he  was  right.  Over 
half  of  the  people  that  will  benefit 
from  a  reduction  in  the  capital  gain 
tax  are  people  that  earn  SSO.OOO  a  year 
or  less.  They  are  small  business  own- 
ers, they  are  homeowners  waiting  to 
unlock  their  capital  and  put  that  cap- 
ital to  work  somewhere  else.  And  so  a 
capital  gain  tax  reduction  is  critical. 

No.  2,  for  first-time  home  buyers,  the 
President's  budget  is  a  home  buyer's 
dream.  Interest  rates  are  at  an  all-time 
low.  The  President's  proposal  to  give  a 
$5,000  tax  credit  for  the  first-time  home 
buyer  will  help  many  realize  the  Amer- 
ican dream  of  homeownership.  And  the 
super  IRA  legislation  that  will  permit 
up  to  a  $10,000  penalty-free  withdrawal 
from  an  IRA  account  to  be  used  to  help 
purchase  a  first  home  will  further  pro- 
mote this  American  dream  and  boost 
our  economy.  And,  yes.  a  partial  repeal 
of  the  1986  Tax  Reform  Act  is  needed. 

The  RTC  is  getting  such  a  large  in- 
ventory of  properties  that  they  will 
end  up  being  the  largest,  single  prop- 
erty owner  in  the  country  if  we  con- 
tinue the  trend  of  closing  banks,  tak- 
ing their  assets  in  real  estate,  and  giv- 
ing it  to  RTC. 

So  the  repeal  of  the  passive  loss  pro- 
visions of  the  1986  Tax  Reform  Act  will 
help  stop  the  bleeding,  will  help  stop 
banks'  doors  from  being  closed,  stop 
the  inventory  growth  of  the  RTC,  and 
make  those  assets — which  are  cur- 
rently tied  up — start  working  for 
America  again. 

Of  course,  it  was  good  news  to  hear 
the  President  say  he  is  going  to  aggres- 
sively pursue  pension  funds  as  to  their 
investment  in  real  estate.  You  see,  Mr. 
President,  over  the  next  couple  of 
years,  400  billion  dollars'  worth  of  what 
is  called  mini-perm  loans,  short-term 
loans,  are  going  to  come  due  and  the 
banks  are  not  rewriting  them.  If  some- 
thing is  not  done,  that  is  $400  billion  of 
potential  foreclosure.  Two-thirds  of  the 
assets  of  this  country  are  too  impor- 
tant to  let  them  go  down  the  drain. 

Pension  funds  now  control  over  $1.9 
trillion  in  investment  capital.  If  we 
can  encourage  some  of  those  pension 
funds  to  be  invested  into  mortgages 
and  the  real  estate  economy  we  will  be 
strengthening  the  balance  sheet  of  this 
country. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  touch  on  the 
fact  that  the  President  called  for  an  ex- 
tension of  the  low-income  housing  tax 
credit  and  mortgage  revenue  bond  pro- 
grams. These  are  programs  that  have 
been  proven  to  help  those  who  are  at 
the  very  lowest  rung  of  our  economic 
ladder  get  a  piece  of  the  American 
dream.  We  need  to  make  them  perma- 
nent. 

All  in  all,  Mr.  President,  I  look  for- 
ward to  working  in  a  bipartisan  fashion 
for  a  quick  passage  of  the  economic 
growth  package  the  President  outlined 
last  evening.  He  has  sent  us  the  nec- 
essary blueprint  to  enact  economic 
stimulation.  Let's  get  to  work  to  help 
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this  Nation's  economy  get  moving 
again. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
7  minutes  of  the  controlled  time  to  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Murkowski]. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Murkowski] 
is  recognized  for  7  minutes. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  CALL  FOR  A 
NATIONAL  ENERGY  STRATEGY 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Chair  and  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Wyoming. 

Let  me,  first  of  all,  share  with  you 
the  vision  of  our  President  in  his  ad- 
dress to  the  Nation  last  night.  I  think 
the  President  outlined  his  vision  for 
America  and  challenged  Congress  to 
work  with  him  to  address  the  needs  of 
working  men  and  women. 

The  President  advanced  bold  initia- 
tives, broad  initiatives,  covering  edu- 
cation, a  tough  crime  package,  health 
care,  banking  reform,  and  many,  many 
others.  Today  I  would  like  to  comment 
on  the  President's  notation  with  regard 
to  the  necessity  of  Congress  enacting  a 
national  energy  strategy. 

We  are  all  aware  of  the  action  taken 
by  this  body  in  a  filibuster  where  the 
U.S.  Senate  has  gone  on  record  as  not 
choosing  to  debate  the  merits  of  an  en- 
ergy policy  for  this  Nation.  Yet  all  of 
us  would  agree  that  it  is  necessary,  it 
is  mandatory,  it  is  vital  that  this  coun- 
try have  an  energy  policy. 

Enactment  of  a  national  energy 
strategy  is,  and  continues  to  be,  a  top 
priority  of  our  President  for  two  very 
simple  reasons.  The  energy  security  of 
this  Nation  and  the  long-term  stability 
of  our  economy. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  told  that  last 
year  some  500,000  Americans  lost  their 
jobs.  Many  of  these  jobs  are  effectively 
being  exported  overseas.  Our  OPEC  dol- 
lars that  go  for  oil  are  exporting  U.S. 
jobs  overseas,  in  the  sense  that  we 
could  develop  oil  reserves  domesti- 
cally. 

Mr.  President,  recession  has  gripped 
our  Nation.  The  trade  deficit  is  $100  bil- 
lion a  year. 

I  would  like  to  take  a  few  moments 
to  suggest  a  very  simple,  a  very  mean- 
ingful step  toward  addressing  our  Na- 
tion's economic  problem.  The  step  is 
the  cornerstone  of  the  President's  na- 
tional energy  strategy.  That  is  opening 
up  the  Arctic  National  Wildlife  Refuge 
to  oil  and  gas  leasing.  Developing  the 
coastal  plain  of  ANWR  would  create  a 
substantial  economic  impact  in  the 
United  States. 

Let  us  look  at  the  jobs  issue,  Mr. 
President.  Consider  the  merits  of  what 
could  potentially  be  one  of  the  largest 
single  job  projects  in  the  United 
St9.te8,  the  exploration  and  develop- 
ment of  the  coastal  plain  of  ANWR. 

The  Wharton  Econometric  Forecast- 
ing  Associates   studied   the  economic 


impact  of  developing  ANWR  and  pro- 
jected that  by  the  year  2005  develop- 
ment could  create  755,000  new  jobs  in 
this  country.  These  are  jobs  spread 
through  every  State  in  the  Nation — 
80,000  in  California  alone,  60,000  in 
Texas,  34,000  in  Florida,  even  2,000  in 
tiny  Delaware. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  specifics  outlining  the  de- 
tails for  the  various  States  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President, 
these  are  real  jobs,  jobs  for  American 
men  and  women,  unemployed  workers 
looking  for  jobs — not  handouts — jobs 
like  engineers,  welders,  truckers,  man- 
ufacturers, steelworkers,  construction 
workers  of  all  types.  That  is  why  labor 
supports  opening  ANWR.  That  is  why 
the  National  Association  of  Manufac- 
turers, the  American  Mining  Congress, 
the  Associated  Builders  and  Contrac- 
tors, the  National  Grange,  and  the  U.S. 
Chamber  of  Commerce  all  support 
opening  ANWR. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent a  letter  by  the  AFL-CIO,  and  the 
other  unions  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  The  economy.  We 
talk  about  jump  starting  the  economy. 

But  what  have  we  done?  Late  last 
session,  this  body  killed,  as  I  indicated, 
a  bipartisan  energy  bill  which  included 
opening  the  coastal  plain  of  ANWR  to 
oil  and  gas  exploration  and  develop- 
ment. The  benefits  we  lost  by  that  ac- 
tion need  to  be  identified,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. The  entire  national  energy  strat- 
egy would  have  had  economic  benefits 
to  the  Natioii  of  over  $500  billion. 

The  Wharton  study  projected  that 
ANWR  development  alone  would  boost 
the  U.S.  gross  national  product  by  $50.4 
billion.  ANWR  development  would  pro- 
vide billions  of  dollars  in  taxes  and 
royalties  to  Federal  and  State  govern- 
ments each  year.  These  are  real  dol- 
lars. 

Some  may  ask  what  is  the  proof  of 
these  numbers.  Are  they  real?  Well,  we 
have  some  proof.  Prudhoe  Bay  has  been 
producing  20  to  25  percent  of  the  total 
crude  oil  produced  in  this  country  for 
the  last  10  years.  Since  1977,  Alaska 
North  Slope  oil  companies  have  made 
direct  purchases  of  supplies  and  serv- 
ices from  every  State  totaling  in  excess 
of  $47  billion.  The  total  contribution  to 
the  U.S.  economy  to  date  from  the  ex- 
isting Prudhoe  Bay  oil  development  is 
$300  billion.  ANWR  development,  could 
be  similar  in  that  magnitude. 

Unlike  other  proposals  to  stimulate 
the  economy,  the  huge  boost  resulting 
from  ANWR  development  can  be  real- 
ized without  costing  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment one  red  cent.  In  fact,  lease  sales, 
bonus  bids,  and  royalties  will  actually 
raise  billions  for  the  Federal  Treasury. 


American  dependence  on  imported  oil 
is  once  again  over  50  percent.  We  are 
sending  our  dollars  overseas.  They  are 
OPEC  dollars.  We  are  sending  our  jobs 
overseas.  In  1990,  our  Nation  spent  $54.7 
billion  on  imported  oil.  That  is  more 
than  half  of  our  total  trade  deficit  for 
imported  oil. 

It  is  more  than  we  spent  on  all  Japa- 
nese goods.  I  hear  cries  of  alarm  about 
the  import  of  Japanese  cars. 

Mr.  President,  imported  oil  expendi- 
tures are  more  than  two  times  what  we 
spend  on  imported  Japanese  auto- 
mobiles. How  could  ANWR  develop- 
ment affect  the  balance  of  trade?  One 
hundred  and  eighty  billion  dollars 
would  not  be  sent  overseas.  Imagine 
what  $180  billion  would  do  to  the  U.S. 
economy.  On  the  other  hand,  imagine 
what  $180  billion  would  be  used  for  in 
oil-exporting  countries  like  Iraq  and 
Iran. 

With  ANWR  development,  oil  imports 
would  stay  below  50  percent  of  U.S. 
consumption.  Without  ANWR,  oil  im- 
ports could  be  as  high  as  70  percent  in 
the  year  2010. 

Mr.  President,  without  new  domestic 
areas  of  potential  oil  discovery  avail- 
able for  exploration,  the  petroleum  in- 
dustry will  increasingly  spend  their  ex- 
ploration and  development  budgets  in 
foreign  countries.  Unfortunately,  this 
is  already  happening.  Domestic  oil  pro- 
duction and  capital  investment  are  al- 
ready declining.  Some  in  Congress  sug- 
gest we  help  the  Soviets  get  their  oil 
industry  back  on  line.  Charity  begins 
at  home,  Mr.  President.  We  should  help 
get  our  own  domestic  oil  industry 
stimulated,  providing  jobs  in  this  coun- 
try. 

So  in  closing,  let  me  ask,  why  did 
this  body  refuse  to  consider  a  national 
energy  policy?  Why  did  this  body 
refuse  to  consider  opening  the  coastal 
plain  of  ANWR?  Because  self-serving 
elitists  want  to  reserve  ANWR  as  their 
exclusive  playground:  154  affluent  visi- 
tors per  year  outweighed  755,000  jobs; 
154  visitors  per  year  outweighed  $50.4 
billion  in  GNP;  154  affluent  visitors 
outweighed  $180  billion  to  be  spent  in 
America. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  this  is  a  dis- 
grace. Who  do  Members  of  this  body 
represent?  The  hardworking  men  and 
women  of  America  or  the  affluent  few — 
and  I  mean  few — rich  enough  to  afford 
a  $5,000  trip  to  the  coastal  plain? 

The  people  of  Alaska  stand  ready  to 
do  our  part  to  get  our  national  econ- 
omy moving  again.  Working  men  and 
women  in  every  State  of  the  Nation 
need  our  help.  We  must  make  the 
tough  decisions  for  the  vast  majority 
of  Americans.  The  President  has  out- 
lined his  plan  for  enacting  a  meaning- 
ful national  energy  strategy.  The 
American  people  demand  action  on  this 
plan  by  Congress. 

And  for  those  in  the  environmental 
community  who  do  not  think  we  have 
the  ability  of  opening  up  ANWR  safely. 
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These  dollar  figures  Include  $10.5  billion 
spent  during  the  period  1980-1986  by  BP  Ex- 
ploration, ARCO,  and  Conoco  and  10.9  billion 
spent  by  BP  Exploration  and  ARCO  from  1967 
to  mid-1991. 

They  exclude  all  taxes  and  royalties,  for- 
eign purchases,  and  payments  that  could  not 
be  allocated  to  a  single  state.  They  also  ex- 
clude all  pre-1980  oil  development  expendi- 
tures. 

Exhibit  2 
building  and  construction 

trades  department, 
Washington.  DC.  November  1.  1991. 

Dear  Senator:  We,  the  undersigned  unions, 
urge  your  support  for  Title  VII  of  S.1220,  the 
National  Energy  Security  Act,  which  per- 
mits exploration  and  development  of  the 
Arctic  National  Wildlife  Refuge. 

Recent  events  serve  as  a  stark  reminder  of 
the  economic  exposure  that  America  faces  in 
its  burgeonintf  dependency  on  Imported  oil. 
This  energy  issue  is  not  new  to  the  Nation's 
policymakers.  It  has  been  dealt  with  since 
the  OPEC  oil  embargoes  of  the  1970's,  when 
American  economic  growth  suffered  from 
wrenching  international  energy  disruptions 
that  were  felt  for  years.  Confronted  by  sig- 
nificant fuel  shortages.  Congress  wisely  per- 
mitted opening  up  Alaska's  North  Slope  for 
energy  development  to  restore  marketplace 
equilibrium. 

Prudhoe  Bay  development  and  the  con- 
struction of  the  Trans-Alaska  Pipeline  have 
proven  immensely  beneficial  to  the  Nation. 
These  fields  now  represent  25  percent  of  do- 
mestic production.  Both  facilities  were  built 
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by  skilled  American  working  men  and 
women  under  a  project  labor  agreement.  At 
the  time,  the  Pipeline  was  the  largest  con- 
struction project  ever  undertaken.  Today, 
with  more  technologically-advanced  produc- 
tion procedures  available  and  the  application 
of  a  similar  project  agreement  covering  all 
construction  work,  conditions  are  in  place 
for  maintenance  of  ANWR'S  environmental 
integrity. 

As  the  yields  at  Prudhoe  Bay  decline  in  the 
near  future,  our  country  needs  a  new,  major 
source  as  only  ANWR  can  provide.  From 
both  political  and  national  security  stand- 
points, we  can  reduce  our  reliance  for  our  en- 
ergy lifeblood  on  countries  in  unstable  re- 
gions of  the  world,  which  are  free  to  turn  off 
production  to  satisfy  their  own  political  or 
economic  interests. 

The  benefits  of  ANWR  development,  how- 
ever, go  far  beyond  merely  serving  as  a 
counterbalancing  mechanism  to  be  utilized 
in  maintaining  reasonableness  in  the  inter- 
national energy  marketplace.  Title  VII  Is  es- 
pecially important  because  it  creates  eco- 
nomic benefits  in  all  fifty  states  at  no  cost 
to  the  Federal  government.  Its  enactment 
would  provide  significant  benefits  as  well  to 
the  Nation,  to  consumers,  and  to  America's 
working  people.  Workers  from  nearly  every 
facet  of  the  American  economy  would  be 
called  upon  to  support  the  drilling,  construc- 
tion, transportation  and  Industrial  activities 
directly  associated  with  ANWR  development. 
Job  creation  projection  estimates  range  be- 
tween 235,000  and  735,000  depending  on  the 
volume  of  recoverable  energy  deposits. 

Federal  revenue  receipt  increases  are  also 
generated.  Bonus  bid  lease  sales  covering 
less  than  one-half  of  the  Coastal  Plain's 
acreage  would  bring  in  $3.1  billion  for  the 
Federal  Treasury.  An  additional  $35  billion 
in  new  Federal  revenues  from  bonus  bids, 
royalty,  rental  and  corporate  income  taxes 
will  be  generated  over  the  life  of  the  field. 
Huge  savings  will  be  manifest  in  our  inter- 
national balance  of  payments  through  reduc- 
tions in  our  energy  imports. 

National  security  improvements  are  sig- 
nificant. ANWR  development  will  provide  op- 
portunities for  maritime  industry  segments 
that  were  critical  to  providing  strategic  sea- 
lift  to  the  Middle  East  during  Operation 
Desert  Shield/Storm.  A  fleet  of  nearly  50  new 
double-hulled  tankers  will  be  required  to 
transport  this  oil  between  Alaska  and  the 
lower-48  states  and  Hawaii.  All  these  vessels 
must  be  built  in  domestic  shipyards  and  be 
manned  by  American  merchant  mariners. 
Undertaking  action  that  enhances  the  indus- 
try's contributions  to  the  Nation's  sealift 
needs  without  incurring  additional  Federal 
cost,  especially  during  a  period  of  declining 
defense  budgets.  Is  certainly  desirable. 

As  representatives  of  millions  of  working 
men  and  women,  we  believe  ANWR  develop- 
ment represents  sound  national  energy  pol- 
icy. The  rationale  for  recovering  energy  from 
the  ANWR  coastal  plain  is  no  less  valid  than 
was  the  need  for  opening  up  Prudhoe  Bay  and 
constructing  the  Trans-Alaska  Pipeline.  In- 
clusion of  ANWR  language  as  part  of  S.1220 
will  provide  demonstrable  benefits  to  the 
whole  nation  that  far  outweigh  any  potential 
risk.  We,  therefore,  urge  you  to  vote  to  per- 
mit S.  1220  to  be  debated  on  the  Senate  floor 
and  to  support  adoption  of  Title  VU  author- 
izing ANWR  exploration  and  development. 
Sincerely, 

Michael  Sacco,  President,  Seafarers  Inter- 
national Union  of  North  America. 

Robert  A.  Georgine,  President,  Building 
and  Construction  Trades  Department. 

William  G.  Bernard,  General  President, 
International  Association  of  Heat  and  Frost 
Insulators  and  Asbestos  Workers. 


Charles  W.  Jones,  International  President, 
International  Brotherhood  of  Boilermakers, 
Iron  Ship  Builders,  Blacksmiths,  Forgers  and 
Helpers. 

J.J.  Barry,  International  President,  Inter- 
national Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Workers. 

Jake  West,  General  President,  Inter- 
national Association  of  Bridge,  Structural 
and  Ornamental  Iron  Workers. 

Frank  Hanley,  General  President,  Inter- 
national Union  of  Operating  Engineers. 

Vincent  J.  Panepinto,  General  President. 
Operative  Plasterers'  and  Cement  Masons' 
International  Association  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada. 

William  A.  Duval.  General  President, 
International  Brotherhood  of  Painters  and 
Allied  Trades. 

Earl  J.  Kruse,  International  President, 
United  Union  of  Roofers,  Waterproofers  and 
Allied  Workei-s. 

William  J.  McCarthy.  General  President, 
International  Brotherhood  of  Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs.  Warehousemen  and  Helpers  of 
America. 

Marvin  J.  Boede,  General  President,  Unit- 
ed Association  of  Journeyman  and  Appren- 
tices of  the  Plumbing  and  Pipe  Fitting  In- 
dustry of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

Everett  A.  Treadway,  General  President. 
International  Union  of  Elevator  Construc- 
tors. 

Sigurd  Lucassen,  General  President,  Unit- 
ed Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners  of 
America. 

C.E.  De  Fries.  President,  Marine  Engi- 
neers, Beneficial  As.sociatlon,  National. 

Raymond  McKay,  President,  Marine  Engi- 
neers Beneficial  Association,  District  2. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Indiana. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Coats]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  SPEECH 

Mr.  COATS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  floor  leader  for  the  time  and  the 
opportunity  to  come  to  the  floor  to  ad- 
dress a  portion  of  the  President's  ad- 
dress to  the  Nation  last  evening.  In  my 
opinion,  the  President  gave  a  very 
strong  speech,  outlining  his  agenda  for 
leading  this  country  into  the  years 
ahead,  and  I  was  pleased  with  a  great 
deal  of  what  he  proposed. 

For  one  who  has  been  advocating 
that  we  look  not  only  at  short-term 
economic  stimulus  to  provide  jobs  and 
get  our  economy  moving  again  in  the 
short-term,  but  also  long-term  initia- 
tives designed  to  make  this  country 
competitive,  not  just  in  1992  and  1993, 
but  throughout  the  decade  of  the  nine- 
ties and  beyond,  the  combination  of 
short-term  stimulus  and  long-term 
structural  changes  necessary  to  make 
our  Nation  competitive,  I  thought,  was 
an  important  contribution  to  the  de- 
bate and  provides  an  important  guide- 
line for  this  Congress  as  we  move  for- 
ward now  in  enacting  this  legislation. 

I  trust  that  we  will  meet  the  Presi- 
dent's deadline  by  March  20;  that  we 
will  make  whatever  necessary  changes 
are  possible  in  order  for  this  body  and 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  work 
these  proposals  through  the  legislative 


process.  The  American  people  cannot 
afford  to  have  us  grind  down  in  the 
usual  procedural  delays  that  so  often 
accompany  our  legislative  process,  and 
if  we  can  push  forward  and  meet  that 
March  20  deadline  set  by  the  President, 
the  country  will  be  the  winner. 

I  was  particularly  pleased  that  the 
President  addressed  all  of  this  in  the 
context  of  the  desire  to  acknowledge 
and  recognize  and  do  something  about 
the  current  status  of  the  typical  Amer- 
ican family.  Those  of  us  in  the  process 
of  raising  children  and  those  of  my  col- 
leagues who  have  already  been  through 
that  experience  understand  that  rais- 
ing children  today  is  not  an  easy  proc- 
ess, and  never  has  been. 

But  there  are  financial  strains  today 
on  the  family  that  were  not  present  in 
years  past,  partly  because  the  Tax 
Code  recognized  since  1948  that  the 
value  of  raising  children,  the  cost  of 
raising  children,  had  provided  a  basis 
for  compensating  Americans  with  chil- 
dren, families  with  children,  for  the 
costs  of  raising  those  children.  It  was 
done  through  a  procedure  called  the 
personal  exemption,  a  deduction  that 
each  family  is  allowed  to  take  for  each 
family  member  each  year  when  they 
fill  out  their  tax  form  and  send  it  to 
the  Government  on  April  15. 

The  value  of  that  exemption  has  not 
kept  pace  with  the  increase  in  the  cost 
of  living  or  the  increase  in  the  cost  of 
raising  a  family.  In  1986,  I  was  proud  to 
be  part  of  an  effort  in  the  Congress  to 
double  the  exemption  from  $1,000  to  ap- 
proximately $2,000,  and  index  it  for  in- 
flation. Many  at  the  time  said,  well, 
that  ought  to  do  it.  Actually,  that  was 
just  a  good  and  important  step,  but 
only  a  first  step,  toward  bringing  eq- 
uity back  into  the  personal  exemption 
in  terms  of  how  families  were  treated. 

In  1948,  Congress,  recognizing  the 
cost  of  raising  children,  allowed  for  a 
$600  exemption.  By  1986,  that  exemp- 
tion had  only  risen  to  the  level  of 
$1,000,  while  the  value  of  that  exemp- 
tion would  have,  if  it  had  kept  pace 
with  inflation  and  the  cost  of  living, 
been  several  times  that  amount.  Was 
1986  an  important  step?  Yes,  it  was.  It 
was  a  recognition  that  personal  exemp- 
tion was  the  primary  way  in  which  the 
Federal  Government  recognized,  at 
least  from  an  economic  standpoint,  the 
importance  of  the  family. 

In  his  speech  last  evening,  the  Presi- 
dent reiterated  that  importance  by 
saying  that  we  should  further  increase 
that  personal  exemption.  The  Presi- 
dent's proposal  of  $500  per  dependent, 
while  it  did  not  go  as  far  as  the  legisla- 
tion that  I  had  introduced  earlier,  or  as 
far  as  we  ultimately  need  to  go,  in  rec- 
ognition of  the  additional  tax  incen- 
tives needed  to  stimulate  the  economy, 
in  recognition  of  the  deficit  which  we 
are  currently  facing,  is  still  a  very  im- 
portant step. 

And  so  I  commend  the  President  for 
not  only  recognizing  the  value  of  the 


family  in  today's  society  and  recogniz- 
ing that  a  strong  economy  means 
strong,  healthy  American  families,  but 
also  in  following  up  his  recognition 
with  specific  recommendations.  The 
recommendation  for  a  $500  personal  ex- 
emption increase  per  dependent  is  very 
important  to  families  today  struggling 
to  make  ends  meet,  to  pay  the  mort- 
gage, buy  the  shoes,  send  their  kids  to 
school,  and  meet  all  those  expenses 
that  today's  typical  family  has  to 
meet. 

In  combining  the  $500  increase  with 
the  first-time  home  buyer  tax  credit, 
with  the  ambitious  and  bold  and  com- 
prehensive health  plan  that  the  Presi- 
dent will  be  introducing  in  the  next 
couple  of  weeks,  with  the  penalty-free 
withdrawals  from  IRA,  with  a  Commis- 
sion to  study  today's  family,  all  of  this 
is  a  very  important  recognition  in  an 
area  to  which  I  think  we  have  paid  far 
too  little  attention. 

So  I  applaud  the  President's  move  in 
this  regard,  and  look  forward  to  work- 
ing with  my  colleagues  to  not  only  rec- 
ognize the  importance  of  the  family, 
but  to  follow  that  up  with  specific  rec- 
ommendations as  to  how  we  at  the 
Federal  level  can  at  least  improve  the 
economic  wherewithal  of  the  family 
and  begin  to  address  some  of  the  very 
basic  problems  facing  today's  family, 
in  understanding  the  importance  of  a 
strong  family  for  a  strong  America. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  the  leader  for 
the  time  and  .yield  back  any  time  I 
have  left. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  yield  4  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Idaho. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Idaho  is  recognized  for  4 
minutes. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  ADDRESS 

Mr.  CRAIG.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
say,  as  my  colleague  from  Indiana 
leaves  the  floor,  I  appreciate  his  lead- 
ership on  issues  of  the  family,  his  con- 
tinued introduction  of  legislation  as  it 
relates  to  exemptions  to  hold  whole  the 
family.  He  is  to  be  complimented.  I  am 
a  cosponsor  of  a  variety  of  those  ap- 
proaches. 

I  am  pleased  our  President  saw  that 
leadership  last  night  in  Dan  Coats,  and 
took  that  issue  to  the  American  people 
to  broaden  the  bases  of  support  that  it 
needs  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  to  deal 
with  that  issue. 

So  my  congratulations  to  my  col- 
league from  Indiana. 

There  was  another  issue  last  night — 
before  I  get  into  the  text,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, of  what  our  President  said — that 
is  so  fundamentally  important.  At  the 
desk  at  this  very  moment  is  Calendar 
item  No.  102.  I  introduced  it  last  ses- 
sion. It  is  called  the  President's  crime 
package. 

This  body  dealt  for  months  in  trying 
to  reconfigurate  a  very  simple  ap- 
proach toward  dealing  with  crime  in 
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Ilation  that  our  President  came 

with  a  good  number  of  months 

that  is  to  look  at  those  who 

the   crime,    the   criminals, 

deal  with  them  in  a  way  that 

-abiding  citizens  of  the  country 

expect  them  to  be  dealt  with— 

and  immediate. 

package  is  before  the  Senate. 

oi^ght  not  be  able  to  duck  and  we 

not  be  able  to  run  on  that  issue, 

President.  It  is  Calendar  item  102 

desk  at  this  moment,  the  Presi- 

crime  package. 

President,  last  night,  I  believe, 

lome  run.  He  dealt  with  and  put 

the  American  people  the  issues 

which  they  have  been  concerned, 

ill   of  us   have   been   concerned 

for  a  good  number  of  months  and 

bn  ught  it  home  where  it  ought  to 

ht  here  to  this  Chamber  and  to 

Chamber  on  the  other  side  of  the 

,  to  the  United  States  Congress, 

foot-dragged  on  this  issue  and 

,    to    place    blame    on    someone 

than  themselves  for  the  last  12 

for  the  deepening  recession  in 

untry. 

ihould  have  known  in  1986  when 
chf  nged  the  Tax  Act  and  we  began 
away  the  incentive  from  the 
men  and  women  and  the  pro- 
of our  economy,  as  we  did  in 
then  to  have  the  audacity  to 
axes  in  the  face  of  a  recession,  as 
budget  agreement  of  1990  did.  Not 
we  do  it  to  the  tune  of  about 
llion   a   year   but,    collectively, 
of  this  Nation  did  the  same.  So 
year,  starting  this  year,  we  were 
an  additional  $120  billion  a  year 
the   economy    for   public    pro- 
It    helped   drag   down   and   it 
lengthen  and  deepen  a  recession 

already  underway. 

it  wise  judgment?  I  did  not  think 

I  voted  no,  and  a  good  many 

did.   Hindsight  is  a  marvelous 

but  reality  is  reality.  That  is 

ur  President  last  night  talked 

incentives   for  growth,   putting 

into  our  tax  structure  some  of 

of  incentives,  and  he  would 

t  us  walk  away,  as  we  cannot 

away,    from    holding    spending 


tally  important  to  the  future  strength 
and  well-being  of  our  country. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Idaho.  I  certainly  join  him  in  re- 
marks about  our  colleague  from  Indi- 
ana. Senator  Coats  has  been  instru- 
mental in  legislation  to  attempt  to  in- 
crease the  personal  exemption  and  has 
worked  closely  on  the  issues  of  families 
with  dependent  children.  He  should  be 
commended  by  all  of  us. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  remainder 
of  the  allotted  time  to  my  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  senior  Senator 
from  Mississippi. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Mississippi  is  recognized, 
and  he  has  4Mi  minutes  remaining. 


V  asi 


not  1 
walk 
down. 

Thofee  spending  caps  which  were  ar- 
rived It  in  that  budget  agreement  were 
valuaple  and  are  valuable  today.   We 
o  live  with  them.  It  is  all  part  of 
dombination    that    the    American 
,  the  producers  of  our  society,  de- 
to  have,  Mr.  President,  if  we  are 
pr(  vide  for  our  citizens  through  pub- 
p(  licy,  where  need  be,  the  kind  of 
stimulus  this  country  deserves 


are  no  quick  fixes.  Reality  is 

We  have  to  look  for  the  long 

and  in  looking  for  the  long  term. 

I^esident's  package  deserves  to  be 

to    the    floor,    debated    and 

by  the  Congress.  It  is  fundamen- 

important  to  all  of  us,  fundamen- 


LEADER  OF  THE  AGE 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Republican 
whip,  the  Senator  from  Wyoming,  for 
yielding  me  this  time.  I  congratulate 
him  on  bringing  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  the  positive  reaction  to  the 
President's  remarks  last  night  in  the 
State  of  the  Union  Address  through  the 
remarks  that  were  made  by  several  Re- 
publican Senators. 

One  phrase  which  was  used  by  the 
President  last  night  struck  me  as  par- 
ticularly appropriate.  He  mentioned 
the  United  States  in  the  context  of 
being  the  leader  of  the  age,  and  it  is  a 
fact,  Mr.  President,  that  we  overlook 
sometimes  when  focusing  on  our  prob- 
lems and  the  difficulties  we  face,  the 
challenges  we  are  trying  to  overcome, 
that  the  United  States  is  the  pre- 
eminent power  and  leader  in  the  world 
today.  It  is  truly  the  leader  in  so  many 
respects:  In  diplomatic  initiatives,  it 
brings  countries  together,  it  builds 
coalitions  to  right  wrongs,  to  seek  to 
redress  grievances  where  they  exist  in 
the  international  community,  with  a 
recognition  of  what  is  right  and  what 
is  good  for  mankind. 

It  seems  to  me,  too,  in  the  world  of 
international  economic  relations,  it 
must  be  recognized  in  spite  of  our  re- 
cession, in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  is 
taking  us  a  while  to  get  back  into  a 
pattern  of  growth  which  has  been  char- 
acteristic of  the  United  States  in  re- 
cent years,  we  still  are  the  world's  pre- 
eminent economic  power. 

A  couple  of  years  ago  a  poll  was 
taken  asking  the  American  people  who 
they  thought  was  the  world's  No.  1  eco- 
nomic power.  Fift.v-four  percent  of 
those  questioned  said  it  was  Japan; 
only  29  percent  said  it  was  the  United 
States.  They  were  wrong.  It  was  then 
the  United  States  and  it  is  now  the 
United  States.  These  are  not  just  con- 
clusions. These  are  facts.  The  Presi- 
dent correctly  identified  the  United 
States  last  night  as  the  leader  of  the 
age. 

The  United  States  has  a  greater  eco- 
nomic output  than  the  combined  eco- 


nomic output  of  Japan,  West  Germany, 
France,  Italy,  and  Canada.  The  fact  is 
that,  if  you  measured  our  economic 
strength  by  gross  domestic  product,  in 
1990,  the  value  of  goods  and  services 
produced  domestically  in  the  United 
States  was  $5.4  trillion.  Compare  that 
with  the  $2.1  trillion  gross  domestic 
product  in  Japan  or  the  $1  trillion 
gross  domestic  product  in  West  Ger- 
many. 

These  are  accurate  figures,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. These  are  not  exaggerated.  These 
are  facts.  The  United  States  is  by  far 
the  strongest  economic  power  in  the 
world  today,  and  we  ought  to  be  happy 
about  that.  We  ought  to  be  proud  of 
that,  and  we  ought  not  to  take  action 
now,  either  in  policymaking  or  legisla- 
tive, that  would  undermine  the  eco- 
nomic strength  of  the  United  States 
and  our  ability  to  grow  out  of  our  eco- 
nomic problems  now,  to  continue  an 
upward  path  of  positive  growth  which 
has  begun  even  though  figures  show 
that  the  growth  is  very  modest.  Fig- 
ures that  I  heard  reported  in  the  news 
this  morning  indicate  growth  rather 
than  recession. 

We  have  problems,  and  we  should  not 
ignore  them.  The  President  did  not  igr 
nore  them  in  his  speech  last  night.  He 
identified  correctly  many  of  them 
which  require  action,  immediate  ac- 
tion. He  challenged  the  Congress  to 
take  action  by  March  20  on  an  eco- 
nomic stimulus  package  which  I  hope 
will  be  well  received  by  the  Congress 
lead  to  a  positive  response  by  Congress. 

If  we  consider  the  improvements  in 
our  trade  deficit,  we  see  another  area 
of  strength  in  the  U.S.  economy. 

The  facts  show  that  our  trade  deficit 
is  the  lowest  it  has  been  in  8  years. 

Mr.  President,  our  trade  prospects 
are  encouraging  in  every  area  of  the 
world.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
recent  article  by  Robert  J.  Samuelson 
that  appeared  in  the  Washington  Post 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Washingrton  Post,  Jan.  22,  1992] 

The  Twisted  Politics  ok  Trade 

(By  Robert  J.  Samuelson) 

Politics  and  economics  have  rarely  been  so 
much  at  odds  as  they  are  now  on  trade.  Ev- 
eryone's preaching  economic  nationalism. 
"America  First."  says  Pat  Buchanan.  "Jobs, 
jobs,  jobs,"  said  President  Bush  of  his  recent 
trip  to  Japan.  We  must  guard  "our  goal"  (a 
hockey  analogy),  warns  Sen.  Bob  Kerrey.  If 
we  practice  what  these  guys  preach,  we  may 
ultimately  harm  our  economy's  strongest 
sector:  exports. 

Contrary  to  popular  belief,  America  is  not 
an  export  weakling.  Since  1985,  our  exports 
have  nearly  doubled  from  $219  billion  to  an 
estimated  $422  billion  in  1991.  (December  fig- 
ures aren't  yet  in.)  We  may  now  be  the 
world's  largest  exporter.  In  1990,  Germany 
was  top  with  12.1  percent  of  the  global  total. 
We  were  second  (11.6  percent),  and  Japan  was 
third  (8.5  percent).  However,  our  exports  rose 
in  1991,  and  Germany's  fell.  We  shouldn't 
now  give  other  countries  an  excuse  to  block 


our  exports  by  embracing  protectionism  or 
"managed  trade." 

Our  politicians  are  doing  just  that.  Presi- 
dent Bush  mouths  the  rhetoric  of  free  trade 
and  drifts  toward  managed  trade.  In  Tokyo, 
he  correctly  pushed  Japan  to  change  prac- 
tices that  discriminate  against  imports.  For 
example,  Japan  imports  only  4  percent  of  Its 
paper  even  though  It  is  a  high-cost  producer. 
But  Bush  went  too  far  in  seeking  special 
trade  deals  for  U.S.  industry.  Pressuring 
Japan  to  buy  20,000  U.S.  cars  or  $10  billion  of 
auto  parts  is  managed  trade  that  could  eas- 
ily backfire. 

To  see  why,  consider  a  more  extreme 
scheme  backed  by  House  Majority  Leader 
Richard  Gephardt.  He  proposes  legislation 
that  would  require  Japan  to  eliminate  its 
trade  surplus  with  the  United  States  over 
five  years.  Otherwise,  we  would  impose  sharp 
cuts  In  Japanese  car  imports. 

Great.  The  United  States  now  has  an  esti- 
mated $17  billion  trade  surplus  with  the  Eu- 
ropean Community.  Does  Gephardt  naively 
think  that  the  Europeans  wouldn't  demand 
the  same  of  us?  Of  course  they  would.  World 
trade  cannot  flourish  on  the  basis  of  man- 
dated trade  balance  between  individual  coun- 
tries. Trade  prompts  countries  to  specialize 
in  what  they  do  best.  In  turn,  specialization 
makes  it  hard  to  balance  the  trade  between 
two  countries.  Suppose  Country  A  sells  giz- 
mos to  Country  B  and  buys  widgets  from 
Country  C.  Even  if  its  total  trade  is  bal- 
anced. It  may  have  a  surplus  with  Country  B 
and  a  deficit  with  Country  C. 

What  Gephardt  endorses  is  pure  protec- 
tionism. If  adopted,  it  would  reduce  trade 
and  everyone's  economic  growth.  Managed 
trade  involves  similar,  though  subtler,  dan- 
gers. It  would  set  trade  goals  in  individual 
industries  by  diplomacy.  We  delude  ourselves 
if  we  think  we  could  perpetually  extract  con- 
cessions from  other  countries  without  giving 
anything  in  return.  Sooner  or  later,  we 
would  face  pressures  to  limit  our  exports  in 
exchange  for  other  countries'  limits.  This  is 
a  senseless  policy  of  penalizing  our  strong  in- 
dustries and  rewarding  our  weak  industries. 

But  the  popular  appeal  of  these  approaches 
is  increasing,  because  many  Americans  be- 
lieve two  myths.  The  first  is  that  our  trade 
deficit  has  contributed  to  the  recession  and 
weak  economy.  Quite  the  opposite:  sharp  de- 
clines In  the  deficit  (from  a  peak  of  $152  bil- 
lion in  1987  to  $102  billion  in  1990  to  about  $65 
billion  in  1991)  have  been  a  stimulus  to  the 
economy.  Unfortunately,  it  hasn't  been 
enough  to  offset  fully  the  drag  of  lackluster 
consumer  spending. 

The  second  myth  is  that  the  United  States 
is  fundamentally  "uncompetitive."  Not  so. 
In  the  1980s,  two  things  happened.  First,  in- 
tense foreign  competition  forced  U.S.  compa- 
nies to  become  more  efficient.  Manufactur- 
ing productivity  rose  at  a  3.5  percent  annual 
rate:  the  best  gains  since  the  early  1950s. 
Second,  the  dollar's  exchange  rate  declined 
sharply  from  its  artificially  high  levels  of 
the  early  1980s.  These  changes  have  made 
many  U.S.  industries  low-cost  producers. 

Their  health  is  obscured  by  the  troubles  of 
the  American  auto  industry.  Its  immediate 
problems  stem  mostly  from  the  weak  econ- 
omy and  poor  sales.  But  the  Big  Three  would 
like  to  cure  their  slump  by  forcing— through 
legislation  or  a  diplomatic  deal— Japanese 
carmakers  to  cut  U.S.  sales.  Other  manufac- 
turers are  worried  they'll  suffer  from  this 
protectionism.  Listen  to  what  Dexter 
Baker— head  of  the  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers  and  chief  executive  of  a 
chemical  company— said  recently  at  a  press 
conference.  In  effect,  he  told  the  automakers 
to  get  lost. 


Q.  Congress  is  considering  a  variety  of  leg- 
islation, particularly  in  the  field  of  auto  im- 
ports. Are  you  going  to  oppose  [these  bills]? 

A.  You  bet. 

Q.  That's  bad  for  the  rest  of  American 
manufacturing? 

A.  Absolutely.  Absolutely. 

Q.  And  you  will  be  arguing  with  the  Big 
Three  automakers  and  others? 

A.  Well,  they're  important  members  of  our 
organization,  but  we  don't  think  protection- 
ism Is  the  way  to  go. 

With  luck,  our  trade  deficit  could  dis- 
appear by  1995,  argues  Stephen  Cooney  of  the 
NAM.  We  should  be  working  urgently  to  ex- 
pand free  trade,  because  we  are  in  a  great  po- 
sition to  benefit.  Instead  of  begging  for  spe- 
cial treatment.  President  Bush  should  have 
pushed  Japan  to  make  concessions  In  global 
trade  negotiations  (the  Uruguay  Round).  Un- 
fortunately, he  merely  gave  lip  service  to  the 
trade  talks.  These  may  fall,  because  both  Eu- 
rope and  Japan  are  clinging  to  protectionism 
for  farm  products. 

All  Americans  favor  America  first.  But  a 
slogan  is  not  a  policy.  An  open  trading  sys- 
tem serves  our  interests.  In  the  1980s,  the 
U.S.  economy  was  powered  heavily  by  a 
consumer  buying  boom,  which  was  one  rea- 
son for  our  huge  imports.  Now,  consumer 
spending  has  slowed.  Exports  and  related  in- 
vestments are  engines  of  growth.  If  protec- 
tionist rhetoric  inspires  protectionist  poli- 
cies, Americans  will  be  among  the  first  vic- 
tims. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
time  allotted  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Lauten- 
BERG]  is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished President  pro  tempore. 


NEEDED:  BOLDER  AND  STRONGER 
LEADERSHIP 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
last  night  President  Bush  reported  on 
the  State  of  the  Union.  He  came  at  a 
critical  time  with  our  Nation  in  eco- 
nomic crisis,  millions  of  Americans  out 
of  work,  millions  more  teetering  on  the 
edge. 

It  is  a  time  of  great  pain  and  fear  for 
many  and  a  time  of  despair  about  the 
future  of  our  country. 

The  people  of  our  Nation  are  looking 
for  leadership,  and  they  want  it  from 
the  President  and  from  the  Congress. 
They  want  us  to  help  pull  them  out  of 
this  recession  and  to  increase  our  com- 
petitiveness and  productivity.  They 
want  us  to  put  people  back  to  work  and 
to  build  for  our  future.  The.y  want  us  to 
get  the  economy  back  on  track. 

We  must  take  bold  action  to  fun- 
damentally shift  the  course  of  our  Na- 
tion, to  fully  acknowledge  the  profound 
changes  that  have  taken  place  around 
the  world,  and  to  refocus  our  energy 
and  resources  on  our  problems  here  at 
home. 

I  want  to  work  with  the  President  on 
that  effort.  I  agree  with  him  this  is  no 
time  for  partisanship,  and  I  wish  the 
speech  last  night  had  reflected  that 
just  a  little  more  clearly.  I  agree  that 


we  need  to  put  politics  aside  and  to  do 
what  is  best  for  our  country. 

My  assessment  of  the  President's 
speech,  shared  without  partisan  rancor 
and  in  the  interest  of  contributing  to 
the  debate,  is  that  it  should  have  been 
bolder. 

It  should  have  provided  stronger 
leadership  in  setting  out  an  economic 
plan  for  our  country — to  reverse  course 
in  this  recession  and  truly  put  us  on 
the  path  to  economic  strength.  Last 
night,  I  did  not  hear  the  bold  plan  I 
hoped  for. 

On  many  points,  there  is  little  dis- 
agreement between  the  President  and 
Congress.  Congressional  leaders  have 
introduced  legislation,  which  I  support 
and  have  cosponsored,  to  extend  tax  in- 
centives for  research,  savings,  edu- 
cation, housing,  and  economic  develop- 
ment. 

We  need  to  make  permanent  the  R&D 
tax  credit,  the  mortgage  revenue  bond 
program,  the  low  income  housing  tax 
credit,  and  the  tax  exclusion  for  em- 
ployer-provided educational  assistance. 
We  also  need  to  let  more  Americans 
make  deductible  IRA  contributions, 
and  permit  penalty-free  withdrawals 
for  home  purchases,  education,  and 
other  important  needs. 

We  need  to  forge  new  partnerships 
between  business  and  Government  to 
develop  new  technologies  and  new 
products,  and  to  create  new  markets 
and  new  jobs.  There  are  those  who 
choke  on  the  words  industrial  policy. 
So,  let  them  call  it  industrial  partner- 
ship. But,  America's  businesses  and 
America's  workers  are  in  a  fight  for 
their  lives  with  competitors  backed  by 
the  power  and  the  resourcss  of  their 
governments.  We  need  to  do  the  same — 
in  computers,  in  biotech,  in  transpor- 
tation, in  aerospace,  in  a  host  of  criti- 
cal technologies. 

We  support  excellence  in  education 
and  worker  retraining.  Just  yesterday, 
we  passed  a  Democratic  education  bill 
designed  to  promote  new  and  innova- 
tive schools.  We  need  to  invest  more 
resources  now  in  our  children's  edu- 
cation because  we  are  falling  behind 
the  Japanese  and  the  Germans  in  edu- 
cational performance.  Their  children 
attend  school  240  days  per  year  com- 
pared to  ours  who  go  180. 

We  support  a  more  aggressive  trade 
policy,  that  will  end  unfair  trade  prac- 
tices and  break  down  nontariff  barriers 
the  Japanese  and  others  erect  against 
our  products.  One  of  America's  great- 
est strengths  is  our  invention,  our  in- 
genuity. And  it  is  time  we  stopped  for- 
eign companies  from  stealing  our 
ideas,  our  patents,  and  intellectual 
property. 

We  support  deficit  reduction,  elimi- 
nation of  wasteful  spending,  and  action 
against  crime  and  drugs.  In  fact,  it  is  a 
few  Senators  of  the  President's  party 
who  are  holding  up  action  on  the  crime 
bill. 

President  Bush's  speech  was  at  times 
inspiring  and  uplifting.  But  it  did  not 
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leed  to  restore  fairness  to  the 
Cpde.  The  relative  tax  burden  of 
-income  Americans  has  in- 
dramatically  over  the  last  dec- 
vJhile  their  purchasing  power  has 
remai  led  stagnant  or  declined.  After- 
tax fa  Tiily  incomes  for  middle-income 
famili  ss  have  dropped  by  8  percent 
1977,  whereas  the  top  1  percent, 
verage  incomes  of  over  $675,000, 
een  their  after-tax  incomes  in- 
by  136  percent. 

most  urgently.  Mr.  President,  we 
get  our  people  back  to  work. 


o 
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that,  we  are  going  to  need  a 
erm  economic  stimulus  to  cre- 
quickly  and  get  the  economy 
again.  The  best  way  to  do  that, 
judgment,  is  to  invest  in  our  Na- 
infrastructure. 
nqte  that  the  distinguished  occu- 
■  the  President's  chair,  the  Presi- 
pro  tempore,  agrees  whole- 
heartedly in  the  many  discussions  that 
we  ha  re  had  about  the  Nation's  infra- 
struct  ire  and  the  requirements  that  we 
n  ore  into  that.  That  can  create 
npw.  It  will  also  make  our  country 
competitive  and  productive  in 
future — which  is  essential  if  we  are 
rei  ain  our  economic  leadership  in 


President,  in  the  Budget  Com- 

we  have  heard  compelling  testi- 

about  the  benefits  of  an  infra- 

structjire  development  program.  May- 


ors have  told  us  that  projects  are  sit- 
ting on  the  shelf,  starving  for  funds, 
ready  to  begin  on  a  moment's  notice. 
And  authoritative  analysts  report  that 
investments  in  infrastructure  can  cre- 
ate jobs  soon  and  yield  dramatic  in- 
creases in  long-term  productivity. 

By  any  objective  measure,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, our  country  lags  far  behind  other 
industrial  countries  in  infrastructure 
investment.  We  spend  one-quarter  of  1 
percent  of  our  total  economic  output 
on  infrastructure.  Japan  spends  23 
times  as  much.  Twenty-three  times  as 
much. 

Mr.  President,  the  need  for  invest- 
ment in  infrastructure  would  exist 
even  if  we  were  not  in  a  recession.  But 
with  our  economy  in  such  desperate 
shape,  with  unemployment  continuing 
to  creep  up,  and  with  no  end  in  sight  to 
this  recession,  it  is  also  a  compelling 
economic  program. 

Mr.  President,  for  every  1  percent  in- 
crease in  unemployment,  our  deficit 
goes  up  by  about  $36  billion.  And  the 
costs  in  human  terms  are  staggering- 
loss  of  a  family  home,  loss  of  a  family 
car,  a  premature  end  to  a  promising 
education,  a  child  whose  medical  needs 
are  not  met,  a  family  who  turns  to 
crime  or  the  drug  trade  for  income. 
State  and  local  cutbacks  in  education, 
and  other  services  to  people,  a  senior 
citizen  or  child  care  center  closed. 

We  need  a  plan  to  put  our  people 
back  to  work.  Soon.  We  need  the  wel- 
fare rolls  reduced  and  the  payrolls  ex- 
panded. We  need  those  salaries  cir- 
culating through  the  economy  as  a 
stimulus  and  those  tax  revenues  back 
in  our  Government  coffers  so  we  can 
reduce  the  deficit. 

Mr.  President,  over  the  next  weeks 
and  months  we  will  consider  a  number 
of  proposals  to  stimulate  the  economy 
in  the  near  term.  Tomorrow.  I  intend 
to  lay  out  a  proposal  to  provide  a 
short-term  stimulus  to  the  economy — 
to  create  jobs  now  and  build  for  the  fu- 
ture— through  an  increase  in  invest- 
ment in  our  infrastructure.  I  plan  to 
hold  early  hearings  on  this  proposal  by 
the  Appropriations  Subcommittee  on 
Transportation,  which  I  chair. 

This  is  a  serious  proposal.  It  is  not  a 
make-work  program.  It  is  a  plan  to  tar- 
get resources  to  projects  that  are  on 
the  books,  ready  to  go.  It  is  a  plan  that 
will  yield  two  results:  the  creation  of 
jobs  and  long-term  improvements  in 
productivity.  These  are  improvements 
that  can  serve  as  a  base  for  continued 
economic  growth. 

We  are  talking  about  making  produc- 
tive investments  in  basic  transpor- 
tation infrastructure:  highways, 
bridges,  airports,  transit,  and  rail. 

We  consulted  with  mayors,  industry 
groups,  and  State  transportation  offi- 
cials. We  know  that  the  needs  are 
there,  and  the  projects  are  ready  to  go. 
Our  goal  is  to  get  them  going. 

The  times  demand  action.  Immediate 
action.  Bold,  dramatic  action.  Mr. 
President,  nothing  less  will  do. 


Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
absence  of  a  quorum  having  been  sug- 
gested, the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PRESIDENT  BUSH'S  STATE  OF  THE 
UNION  ADDRESS 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  say  to  the  distinguished  occu- 
pant of  the  chair,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  West  Virginia,  that  I 
watched  the  President's  speech  last 
night  with  great  interest.  I  came  to  the 
Congress  in  1967  with  then-Congress- 
man Bush,  and  I  had  great  respect  for 
him  then,  as  I  do  now. 

Mr.  President,  I  can  say  that  I  truly 
believe  that  his  speech  last  evening 
probably  was  a  reflection  of  the  trouble 
that  this  Presidency  is  in  at  this  time. 
I  regret  saying  that.  I  have  tried  to  be 
a  basic  supporter  of  the  President  in 
many  of  his  policies,  but  I  find  that 
this  administration  and  its  policies  are 
in  a  great  deal  of  trouble  and  in  ex- 
treme disarray. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  one  of  the 
areas  of  the  message  last  night  that 
was  a  little  bit  troublesome  for  me  was 
the  attempt  to  sell  the  people — the 
President's  attempt  to  have  the  people 
of  our  country  believe  that  there  is 
going  to  be  a  massive  hiring  freeze  out 
there,  which  will  cure  and  solve  the 
deficit  problem. 

For  the  past  10  years,  both  President 
Reagan  and  President  Bush  have  taken 
great  glee  in  gloating  about  the  fact 
that  we  have,  in  some  of  our  agencies, 
fewer  employees  than  we  had  in  1980.  I 
am  not  saying  that  that  is  all  that  bad. 
I  think  that  our  Government  could  be 
leaner  and  meaner.  I  think  that  we 
could  be  more  efficient,  in  many  in- 
stances, with  fewer  employees. 

But.  Mr.  President,  the  case  and  the 
issue  does  not  stop  there,  because  we 
must  go  beyond  that.  We  must  take  a 
look  at  the  total  dollars  it  takes  to  run 
each  individual  agency,  not  just  the 
number  of  Federal  employees  who 
carry  out  the  programs  which  affect  all 
of  our  people. 

For  example,  we  have  seen  the  rise  in 
the  use  of  private  consultants  in  our 
Federal  system.  An  increase.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, in  these  past  10  years  by  10. 
maybe  15.  in  some  cases  20  percent.  The 
Department  of  Energy  today  has  thou- 
sands of  fewer  Federal  employees,  civil 
servants,  Mr.  President,  but  the  De- 
partment of  Energy  today  has  basically 
become  a  conduit  through  which  to 
hire  private  consultants  and  private 
contractors.  Billions  of  dollars  of  the 
American   taxpayers   are   being   spent 
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today  on  contractors  and  private  con- 
sultants. They  do  not  have  to  abide  by 
the  laws  of  ethics  and  standards  of  con- 
duct with  which  Federal  employees 
must  comply.  Basically,  they  are  not 
accountable  to  the  taxpayers  or  to  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States.  Once  we 
appropriate  the  money  and  they  are 
hired — many,  many  times  with  little  or 
no  competition,  with  little  or  no  com- 
petitive bidding  procedures  and  no  civil 
service  rules  to  comply  with — these 
private  consultants  make  much  more, 
much  more,  in  salary  and  benefits  than 
that  Federal  employee  who  often  sits 
next  to  them  at  that  desk,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  think  this  is  the  real  story,  not 
simply  how  many  civil  service  employ- 
ees but  rather  how  many  dollars  it 
takes  to  run  each  of  these  agencies  and 
what  those  dollars  are  spent  on. 

Also.  I  am  wondering  if  the  Presi- 
dent's edict  about  no  new  hirings  is 
just  going  to  apply  to  just  the  rank  and 
file.  Today,  we  have  a  tremendous 
workload  out  there  in  the  ASCS  offices 
in  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Farmers  cannot  get  their  loan  applica- 
tions processed.  Is  the  backlog  going  to 
get  worse  because  of  the  hiring  freeze? 

Look  at  the  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration. They  cannot  bring  onto  mar- 
ket the  new  drugs  that  we  so  des- 
perately need  because  they  do  not  have 
the  manpower  to  process  these  drug  ap- 
plications to  do  the  necessary  research. 

Look  all  across  the  spectrum  of  the 
Federal  Government  and  we  see  more 
and  more  private  contractors  and  pri- 
vate consultants  being  hired.  The  work 
is  not  getting  done  any  better  but  it  is 
costing  us  more. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  a  feeling  that 
once  all  of  the  dust  has  settled,  we  are 
going  to  see  that  what  this  President 
meant  was  that  when  it  comes  to  lower 
grade  employees  and  midlevel  employ- 
ees, we  are  not  going  to  hire  anymore. 
We  are  going  to  freeze  that. 

But  at  the  top.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
very  top.  what  is  going  to  happen? 

Let  us  just  take  a  look  at  these,  what 
I  call  schedule  C  employees.  Here  is  a 
computer  list  as  of  October  1.  1991.  Mr. 
President,  of  the  thousands  of  schedule 
C  employees.  Here  are  the  schedule  C 
employees  in  our  Government  making 
$30,000,  $40,000,  $50,000,  $60,000  a  year 
and  more.  These  are  the  deputy  assist- 
ants, the  associate  deputy  assistants, 
all  throughout  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Most  of  these  are  not  out  in  the 
field,  handling  the  Social  Security  re- 
cipients' claim  and  the  like.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, most  of  these  jobs  are  right  here 
m  Washington,  DC.  Is  that  freeze  going 
to  apply  to  these  higher-level  political 
appointees? 

I  am  not  maintaining  that  we  need 
more  Federal  employees.  I  hope  we  will 
have  fewer  employees  where  it  makes 
sense.  But  I  am  just  hoping  that  those 
that  we  need,  we  can  hire.  And  those 
private  contractors  and  schedule  C  em- 
ployees that  we  do  not  need  and  who 
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get  their  positions  on  who  they  know 
rather  than  what  they  know.  I  think, 
Mr.  President,  that  is  where  the  mora- 
torium should  come  because  today  that 
is  where  the  real  dollars  are  being  ex- 
pended. 

Mr.  President,  here  is  another  little 
book.  This  is  known,  although  it  has  a 
brown  cover,  printed  in  1988,  as  the 
"Plum  Book."  And  Mr.  President,  this 
is  a  very,  very  coveted  book  because 
these  are  the  highest  paid  jobs  that  the 
President  can  appoint  people  to— the 
Assistant  Legal  Adviser  for  European 
and  Canadian  Affairs,  the  Assistant 
Legal  Adviser  for  Human  Rights  Refu- 
gee Affairs,  Assistant  Legal  Adviser  for 
Treaty  Affairs,  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Energy  Consumption,  the 
Director  of  Office  of  the  Analysis  for 
Western  Europe,  on  and  on  and  on. 
These  are  the  President's  people. 

Are  any  of  these  positions  going  to  be 
Kept  vacant?  Does  that  freeze  apply  to 
these  top-level  bureaucrats  that  the 
President  controls? 

Mr.  President,  just  recently  my  staff 
did  a  little  study  on  what  the  Govern- 
ment's watchdogs,  the  IG's  were  up  to. 
We  found  that  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture paid  a  contractor  to  study 
whether  certain  tasks  of  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  should  be  per- 
formed by  contractors.  They  paid 
someone  to  study  this.  But  the  inspec- 
tor general  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, instead  of  criticizing  this  very 
questionable  use  of  a  contractor  to 
study  whether  they  should  hire  a  con- 
tractor or  not,  they  paid  a  third  con- 
tractor $3,000  to  audit  the  first  contrac- 
tor's study.  This  goes  on  and  on.  They 
churn  these  contracts  daily. 

As  we  sit  here,  I  imagine  that  we  are 
spending  millions  and  millions  of  dol- 
lars granting  contracts  to  contractors 
and  private  consultants.  Do  they  have 
a  license?  Of  course  they  do  not  have  a 
license.  Every  one  who  does  business 
with  the  Federal  Government,  except 
contractors  and  consultants,  has  to 
have  a  license — an  architect  to  build  a 
building,  a  doctor  to  practice  medicine 
at  the  VA,  a  nurse.  But  not  a  consult- 
ant; not  a  contractor. 

This  is  why,  Mr.  President,  later  on, 
I  am  going  to  introduce  legislation  re- 
quiring that  any  consultant  or  any 
contractor  who  applies  to  do  any  busi- 
ness with  the  Government  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  of  America  must  be  licensed. 
Here  is  what  they  are  going  to  sa.y, 
•'Oh,  this  is  going  to  create  another  bu- 
reaucracy." 

1  do  not  know  what  it  is  going  to  cre- 
ate, Mr.  President.  But  I  think,  first, 
we  need  to  have  qualified  people  doing 
the  work  of  the  Federal  system  in  Gov- 
ernment. 

As  for  another  contractor  we  looked 
at  in  that  study— we  went  over  to  the 
Labor  Department,  not  far  from  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  and 
found  this  one  in  about  the  first  5  min- 
utes. 


Here,  the  inspector  general  at  the 
Labor  Department  used  a  consultant  to 
evaluate  the  Labor  Department's  use  of 
contractors.  It  goes  on  all  the  time. 

Some  friend  probably  walked  in  the 
door  and  said,  "I  think  you  need  to 
make  a  study:  and  you  give  me  so 
many  thousand,  and  we  will  make  it 
and  it  is  done."  Little  or  no  competi- 
tion. Little  or  no  bidding.  And  little  or 
no  real  need  to  spend  taxpayers  dollars 
on  this.  The  inspector  general  simply- 
awarded  a  contract  to  look  at  the  effec- 
tiveness of  contracting.  The  inspector 
general  awarded  that  contract  for 
$60,000— $60,000— to  accomplish  this 
task.  That  was  an  easy  morning's 
work,  Mr.  President. 

To  make  the  situation  even  worse, 
this  particular  contract,  to  look  at  effi- 
ciency of  contracting,  resulted  in  an 
overrun  of  $18,000.  So  ultimately  that 
contract  was  $78,000,  paid  by  the  De- 
partment of  Labor;  that  is,  paid  by  the 
taxpayers.  Is  the  President  going  to 
put  this  type  of  spending  in  the  deep 
freeze? 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  proceed  for  5  additional  min- 
utes. I  see  no  additional  speakers  on 
the  floor. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  morning  business  will  be 
extended  for  5  additional  minutes,  and 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Finally.  Mr.  President, 
we  sent  our  very  efficient  investigators 
over  to  the  Department  of  Energy.  The 
Department  of  Energy  also  uses  con- 
tractors to  audit  other  Government 
contractors.  And.  the  Department  of 
Energy  was  ignorant  of  the  fact  that 
one  of  these  contractors  that  they 
hired  offers  seminars  to  other  Govern- 
ment contractors  on  how  to  defend 
yourself  against  Government  audits. 

In  other  words,  when  the  inspector 
general  gets  after  a  contract  and  says 
you  have  abused  this  contract,  you  are 
charging  too  much,  you  are  not  being 
honest,  you  have  a  conflict  of  interest, 
they  use  a  contracting  firm  that  offers 
seminars  on  how  to  beat  the  system. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  prevalent 
throughout  the  entirety  of  the  federal 
system  of  government.  I  have  talked 
about  this  abuse  for  years  and  years  on 
the  floor  of  the  U.S.  Senate.  Has  it  got- 
ten any  better?  Mr.  President,  it  has 
not.  In  fact  it  has  gotten  worse. 

Last  night,  when  I  saw  our  President 
up  there  saying  we  are  going  to  freeze 
the  number  of  employees,  I  can  tell 
you,  Mr.  President,  the  contractors  and 
the  consultants  downtown  and  around 
this  beltway  were  jumping  up  and  down 
with  joy  and  glee,  simply  because  they 
knew  there  is  going  to  be  a  Federal  hir- 
ing freeze  and  that  freeze  did  not  apply 
to  them. 

I  think  that  is  what  the  American 
people  have  to  watch  for  is  not  the 
number  of  people,  but  the  number  of 
dollars  it  takes  to  deliver  the  services 
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Government.  If  we  are  goin^r  to 

freeze,  let's  not  limit  it  to  the 

akid-file  employees.  Let's  apply  it 

the  board. 

President,  I  see  the  very,  very 
distins  uished  Senator  from  Hawaii  who 
is  now  on  the  floor.  The  very  distin- 
guishe  1  Senator  and  my  friend  from 
Hawai  has  announced  he  is  getting 
ready  to  take  up  the  cable  bill.  So, 
with  t  flat  announcement  having  been 
made.  pMr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

REMARKS  ON  S.  2 

)OLE.  Mr.  President,  there  is  no 

n  that  there  is  a  need  for  strong 

reform.  I  am  afraid,  however. 

Senate  has  not  taken  advan- 

this  situation  to  demonstrate 

leadership. 

'resident's  America  2000  bill  was 

the  Congress  on  May  22,  1991. 

,hat  time.  Republican  efforts  to 

a  bipartisan  measure  have  met 

ttle  success.  Secretary  Alexan- 

S^ator  Kassebaum  and  other  offi- 

met  with  Senator  Kennedy 

committee   Democrats   dozens   of 

It  is  only  in  the  last  week  that 

were  reached  on  a  few  is- 

vhile   others  were   cast   to   the 

The  results  are  barely  ade- 
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WHAT  WE  HAVE  ACCOMPLISHED 

Thrcfigh  compromise,  we  were  able 
upon  a  few  key  issues: 

American  Schools,  a  State 
efetablish  these  schools  by  using 
!5  percent  of  its  share  of  S.  2's 
llion.  Some  say,  however,  that 
compromise   the   New    Amer- 
^hool  concept  is  only  recogniz- 
name.  In  its  current  form,  the 
prograpi  does  not  have  a  separate  au- 
thorize tion  nor  does  it  allow  private 
participation. 

the  national  education  goals 
compromise  reconstitutes  the 
and  also  creates  the  National 
Educaiions  Standards  and  Assessments 
.  This  second  action  will  ensure 
jlass  academic  standards  by  de- 
velopii  ig  a  voluntary  national  system 
of  asse  ssment.  In  an  increasingly  inter- 
depenc  ent  global  economy,  a  strong 
ion  system  will  be  necessary  in 
nti  ining  our  edge   over  our  com- 


ipgulatory  flexibility,  or  ed  flex, 

the  redtape  and  as  a  result  chil- 

This  compromise  provided 

districts,  concentrated  in  six 

the  right  to  seek  waivers  from 

rules  if  they  can  demonstrate 

i  cademic   performance   will    im- 


AND  WHERE  WE  GO  FROM  HERE 

were  also  areas  where  com- 

could  not  be  attained. 

controversial  issue  of  choice, 

from  S230  million   in   new 

authorizations,     as     well     as 

to  chapters  1  and  2  of  the  Ele- 

and  Secondary  Education  Act, 

million  demo  progra,m  targeted 


to  lower  income  parents.  The  intention 
of  the  demonstration  program,  as  is 
the  case  with  all  demos,  is  to  test  the 
validity  of  a  given  concept.  In  this 
case,  it  was  choice  and  providing  par- 
ents and  opportunity  to  send  their  chil- 
dren to  the  very  best  school  possible — 
public  or  private.  Unfortunately,  Sen- 
ator Hatch's  demonstration  amend- 
ment failed.  Given  greater  support  for 
this  concept  in  the  House,  it  is  hoped 
that  this  issue  will  receive  proper  con- 
sideration during  conference. 

S.  2  IS  A  START 

As  I  stated  earlier,  the  Senate  has 
missed  an  opportunity  to  lend  its  lead- 
ership to  education  reform.  Fortu- 
nately, the  President,  Secretary  Alex- 
ander and  many  tireless  educators  have 
been  hard  at  work.  The  newspapers  will 
tell  you  how  dramatic  this  grassroots 
effort  is  and  will  point  out  that  the 
country  is  already  moving  forward  on 
education  reform  such  as  America  2000 
activities.  Already,  30  States,  including 
my  own  State  of  Kansas,  and  hundreds 
of  communities  have  announced,  or 
will  soon  announce,  their  participation 
in  America  2000.  Numerous  Governors, 
educators,  businessmen  and  women, 
and  other  concerned  citizens — Repub- 
licans and  Democrats — are  working  to 
carry  out  this  far-reaching  reform. 

The  President  has  proposed  a  four- 
track  strategy: 

For  today's  students,  we  must  radi- 
cally improve  today's  schools  by  mak- 
ing all  110,000  of  them  better  and  more 
accountable  for  results. 

For  tomorrow's  students,  we  must 
reinvent  schools  to  meet  the  demands 
of  a  new  century  with  a  new  generation 
of  American  schools. 

For  those  of  us  already  out  of  school 
and  in  the  work  force,  we  must  keep 
learning  if  we  are  to  succeed  in  today's 
world. 

For  schools  to  succeed,  we  must  look 
beyond  our  classrooms  to  our  commu- 
nities and  families.  The  quality  of  our 
schools  depends  on  the  commitment  of 
our  communities.  Each  of  our  commu- 
nities must  become  a  place  where 
learning  can  happen. 

While  S.  2  does  not  directly  address 
the  four-track  strategy,  the  measure  is 
a  start.  But  let's  not  fool  ourselves — 
there  is  still  plenty  to  be  done.  It  is  my 
hope  that  Senators  understand  these 
issues  and  the  need  for  bold  reform. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 


NATIONAL  GIRLS  AND  WOMEN  IN 
SPORTS  DAY 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
support  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  239, 
introduced  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  [Mr.  Packwood]  des- 
ignating February  6.  1992,  as  "National 
Girls  and  Women  in  Sports  Day." 

Recently  in  this  Chamber,  we  de- 
bated and  passed  historic  civil  rights 
legislation  which  will  help  allow 
women    and    minorities   equal    oppor- 


tunity to  compete  in  the  workplace. 
This  equality  of  opportunity  should  ex- 
tend not  just  to  the  workplace,  how- 
ever. Women  in  our  Nation  should  be 
able  to  compete  just  as  freely  in  the 
realm  of  athletics.  They  should  be  able 
to  go  as  far  as  their  ability  and  deter- 
mination will  take  them. 

Already,  women  in  this  country  have 
achieved  great  things  in  the  world  of 
sports.  My  own  State  of  Kansas  is  for- 
tunate to  be  the  home  of  Lynnette 
Woodard,  who  was  the  first  woman  to 
be  a  member  of  the  celebrated  Harlem 
Globetrotters.  Throughout  her  career, 
Lynnette  has  encouraged  young 
women,  with  words  and  through  exam- 
ple, to  be  the  best  athletically  and 
physically  they  can  be.  I  believe  this 
body  should  do  all  it  can  to  help  make 
such  achievement  possible,  and  for  that 
reason,  I  encourage  my  colleagues  to 
support  "National  Girls  and  Women  in 
Sports  Day"  again  this  year. 


TRIBUTE  TO  JOHN  A.  BLATNIK 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
I  rise  today  in  memory  of  former  Rep- 
resentative John  A.  Blatnik  of  Min- 
nesota. Congressman  Blatnik  served 
Minnesota's  Eighth  District  from  1947 
to  1974.  During  John's  27  years  in  of- 
fice, his  work  concentrated  in  the  areas 
of  civil  rights  and  labor  legislation. 
But,  perhaps  one  of  his  most  note- 
worthy projects  was  the  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway  which,  as  a  result,  expanded 
the  Midwest's  trade  to  international 
commerce. 

John's  leadership  didn't  stop  at  the 
St.  Lawrence  Seaway.  In  1971,  he 
chaired  the  Public  Works  Committee 
where  he  fought  for  an  expansion  of 
Federal  water  and  air  pollution  legisla- 
tion. We  also  have  him  to  thank  for  the 
monumental  interstate  highway  pro- 
gram. But,  if  I  were  to  name  one  thing 
that  made  John  a  leader,  it  was  his 
ability  to  initiate  policy.  Politics  for 
John  did  not  end  with  policy;  rather, 
he  put  his  politics  into  practice  by  em- 
ploying numerous  Minnesotans  in  pub- 
lic works  programs.  Unfortunately,  due 
to  prolonged  heart  problems,  John  re- 
tired from  the  House  in  1974.  Congress- 
man Jim  Oberstar,  John's  chief  of 
staff,  succeeded  him  in  office. 

Perhaps  John's  vigor  for  life  and  his 
method  of  putting  political  ideas  into 
practice  came  from  his  birthplace  in 
northern  Minnesota.  Growing  up  in 
Chisholm,  a  small  iron  range  town,  he 
developed  a  sense  of  importance  for  the 
Civilian  Conservation  Corps  which  he 
later  served  as  an  education  advisor. 
Politics,  however,  was  not  the  only 
way  he  expressed  his  dedication  to 
Minnesota. 

After  he  graduated  in  1935  from  Wi- 
nona State  Teachers  College,  John  en- 
riched his  home  State  by  teaching  in  a 
one-room  school.  He  later  taught  high 
school  chemistry,  and  served  as  an  as- 
sistant county  school  superintendent 
before  entering  World  War  II. 
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John's  words  and  actions  reflect 
those  of  the  people  he  served  and  cared 
for.  He  was  a  man  who  experienced 
life's  problems,  found  solutions  to  the 
problems,  and  tried  to  implement  the 
solutions.  John  will  indeed  be  missed 
by  both  his  colleagues  and  the  people 
of  Minnesota. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  Congressman  Blatnik's  obituary  in 
the  Washington  Post  be  printed  in  the 
Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  obitu- 
ary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Dec.  18,  1991] 

Ex-Rep.  John  Blatnik  Dies;  Liberal 

Leader 

(By  Richard  Pearson) 

Former  representative  John  A.  Blatnik  (D- 
Mlnn.),  the  former  chairman  of  the  Public 
Works  Committee  who  served  In  Congress 
from  1947  to  1974,  died  of  cardiac  arrest  Dec. 
17  at  his  home  in  Forest  Heights,  Md. 

During  his  entire  career,  he  was  a  loyal 
friend  of  such  liberal  causes  in  the  House  as 
civil  rights  and  labor  legislation.  He  was  a 
champion  of  what  became  the  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway,  which  opened  up  much  of  the  Mid- 
west to  seaborne  commerce.  He  also  was  one 
of  five  authors  of  the  landmark  interstate 
highway  program. 

From  his  seat  on  Public  Works,  he  was  an 
early,  familiar  and  at  times  seemingly  for- 
lorn voice  for  increased  federal  water  and  air 
pollution  legislation.  He  was  an  early  chair- 
man of  the  liberal  and  influential  Demo- 
cratic Study  Group  and  was  a  leader  of  lib- 
eral Democrats  who  sought  to  reform  House 
procedural  rules  in  the  1960s. 

He  became  Public  Works  chairman  in  1971, 
and  during  the  92nd  and  93rd  congresses  re- 
ceived mixed  reviews  as  its  leader.  Many  of 
his  more  liberal  critics  claimed  he  did  little 
to  rein  in  the  committee's  traditional  pork- 
barrel  philosophy  and  paid  less  attention  to 
environmental  matters  than  they  had  hoped. 
But,  as  a  politician  who  came  to  maturity 
during  the  Depression,  and  as  representative 
of  a  far-from-wealthy  district,  he  never  lost 
sight  of  the  importance  of  public  works  in 
economic  development. 

Mr.  Blatnik  was  the  only  Democrat  to  win 
election  to  the  House  from  Minnesota  in 
1946.  He  enjoyed  enormous  popularity  with 
his  constituents,  usually  winning  between  70 
and  75  percent  of  the  vote  in  his  elections. 
After  suffering  heart  problems  for  several 
years,  he  announced  in  1974  that  he  would 
not  run  for  reelection.  He  was  succeeded  in 
the  House  by  his  chief  aide,  James  L.  Ober- 
star (D). 

Mr.  Blatnik  resigned  from  the  House  in  De- 
cember 1974.  Since  that  time,  he  had  worked 
as  a  part-time  political  consultant  here. 

John  Anton  Blatnik  was  born  Aug.  17,  1911, 
in  Chisholm.  Minn.  He  graduated  cum  laude 
in  education  from  Winona  State  Teachers 
College  in  Minnesota  in  1935.  He  also  did 
graduate  work  in  public  administration  at 
the  University  of  Minnesota  and  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago. 

Before  World  War  II,  he  taught  in  a  one- 
room  school  and  was  a  Civilian  Conservation 
Corps  education  adviser,  high  school  chem- 
istry teacher,  and  assistant  to  a  county 
school  superintendent. 

During  the  war,  he  served  with  the  Army 
Air  Forces  and  the  Office  of  Strategic  Serv- 
ices in  the  Mediterranean  theater.  Because 
he  spoke  Slovenian,  he  was  chosen  to  do  liai- 
son work,  behind  German  lines,  with  Yugo- 
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Slav  partisan  forces.  He  helped  the  partisans 
rescue  downed  Allied  fliers.  He  ended  the  war 
with  two  Bronze  Stars,  an  Air  medal  and  the 
rank  of  captain. 

Mr.  Blatnik,  who  had  won  election  to  the 
Minnesota  State  Senate  in  1940,  officially 
served  in  that  body  through  the  war  and 
until  he  entered  Congress.  His  8th  District 
included  the  state's  northeast  corner,  the 
area  near  Lake  Superior  and  the  iron-mining 
territory  of  the  Mesabi  Range,  and  at  one 
time  stretched  to  the  Twin  Cities  suburbs. 

During  his  early  years  in  Congress,  he  be- 
came recognized  as  something  of  an  author- 
ity on  the  Balkans  and  worked  on  questions 
involving  natural  resources,  public  welfare 
and  social  legislation.  He  made  the  headlines 
in  the  late  19508,  when  as  a  Government  Op- 
erations subcommittee  chairman  he  blasted 
cigarette  companies  for  false  advertising 
claims  concerning  their  new  filters. 

His  marriage  to  the  former  Gisela  Hager 
ended  in  divorce. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  the  former  Eve- 
lyn Castiglioni,  of  Forest  Heights;  three  chil- 
dren by  his  first  marriage,  Thomas  H., 
Stephanie  A.,  and  Valerie  Blatnik,  all  of  Ar- 
lington; and  a  brother.  Prank  P..  of  Duluth, 
Minn. 


HONORING  THERESA  A.E. 
HAMILTON 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  during 
my  years  in  Congress,  one  of  my  most 
important — and  also  most  enjoyed — re- 
sponsibilities has  been  nominating 
young  Michiganders  to  our  Nation's 
four  service  academies.  In  making 
these  nominations,  I  have  been  fortu- 
nate to  have  the  extraordinary  assist- 
ance of  the  able  and  dedicated  mem- 
bers of  my  Service  Academy  Screening 
Committee.  Their  hard  work  helps  en- 
sure that  we  send  our  finest  young  men 
and  women  to  become  this  Nation's  fu- 
ture military  leaders. 

One  member  of  the  committee  stands 
out  as  a  true  representative  of  the 
American  ethic  and  spirit.  Her  name  is 
Theresa  A.E.  Hamilton.  She  has  been 
committed  to  this  effort  for  an  incred- 
ible 21  years. 

Ms.  Hamilton's  personal  accomplish- 
ments are  remarkable.  She  was  Ameri- 
ca's first  African-American  WAVE — 
earning  her  an  important  place  in  the 
history  of  the  United  States.  Her  ac- 
tive service  to  her  country  and  her 
commitments  to  the  educational  sys- 
tem, her  community  and  her  church 
have  won  her  wide  admiration.  She 
brought  to  the  Committee  her  consid- 
erable skills  as  teacher,  administrator, 
political  and  social  activist,  and  mem- 
ber of  the  U.S.  military.  Her  leadership 
and  experience  have  added  a  special  di- 
mension to  the  Academy  Screening 
Committee. 

Ms.  Hamilton  has  been  a  positive  in- 
fluence in  the  lives  of  thousands  of 
young  adults.  Her  philosophy  of 
"reaching  your  highest  potential  and 
accepting  responsibility"  is  a  convic- 
tion that  she  has  impressed  upon  her 
young  friends  by  her  own  example  and 
through  the  guidance,  support  and 
leadership  she  generously  offers. 


Ms.  Hamilton  believes  that  "serving 
mankind  is  our  dividend  for  living." 
This  is  not  just  a  phrase  to  her;  it  is  a 
testament  to  her  own  life.  It  has  been 
an  honor  and  a  great  pleasure  to  work 
with  her.  We  will  miss  her  on  the  com- 
mittee and  wish  her  well  in  her  future 
endeavors. 


BETTY  ROPER:  A  LEADER  IN 
SOUTH  CAROLINA  BROADCASTINO 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  our 
Senate  session  tomorrow  will  accom- 
plish what  wild  horses  otherwise  could 
not;  preventing  me  from  going  to  Co- 
lumbia for  the  induction  of  Betty 
Roper  into  the  South  Carolina  Broad- 
casters' Hall  of  Fame. 

Betty  and  I  have  known  each  other 
for  more  decades  than  either  of  us 
cares  to  admit,  and  I  can  tell  you  there 
is  not  a  more  dynamic  woman  in  the 
State  of  South  Carolina.  She  is  being 
honored  tomorrow  principally  because 
she  is  a  leader  and  pioneer  within 
South  Carolina's  broadcasting  indus- 
try. But  South  Carolinians  outside  the 
industry  know  her  better  as  an  out- 
standing community  leader,  a  shrewd 
businesswoman,  a  first-rate  politician 
in  the  best  sense  of  the  word,  and  a 
tireless  champion  of  economic  develop- 
ment in  Clarendon  County.  I  will  never 
forget  her  leadership,  as  chairman  of 
the  Clarendon  County  Council,  in  or- 
chestrating local  relief  and  recovery  ef- 
forts in  the  wake  of  Hugo. 

Mr.  President,  Betty  Roper  is  a  won- 
derful friend,  a  valued  ally,  and  a  su- 
perb leader  in  the  South  Carolina 
broadcasting  industry.  I  extend  my 
congratulations  on  the  occasion  of  her 
induction  to  the  Broadcasters'  Hall  of 
Fame — an  honor  she  richly  deserves. 


TRIBUTE  FOR  BESS  LOMAX 
HA  WES 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  it  is  with 
the  greatest  pride  that  I  rise  today  to 
salute  an  outstanding  American  who, 
for  the  past  15  years,  has  served  this 
Nation  by  her  commitment  to  the  arts. 
Her  service  has  enriched  all  our  lives. 

I  am  speaking  of  Bess  Lomax  Hawes 
who  will  be  honored  on  January  31,  1992 
by  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Arts,  where  she  has  worked  with  much 
distinction  these  past  15  years.  On  Jan- 
uary 31,  Ms.  Hawes  will  receive  the  ac- 
colades of  her  colleagues  at  the  Endow- 
ment and  from  members  of  the  Na- 
tional Council  on  the  Arts  as  she  re- 
tires from  the  agency. 

Mr.  President,  Bess  Lomax  Hawes 
was  born  in  Austin,  TX  in  1921.  Her  fa- 
ther, John  Lomax,  grew  up  in  the  late 
1800s  in  west  Texas  on  a  spur  of  the 
Chisholm  Trail.  He  grew  up  admiring 
the  songs,  tales,  and  other  lore  of  the 
hard-working  cowboys  of  the  Lone  Star 
State.  John  Lomax  went  on  to  become 
a  professor  of  English  at  the  University 
of  Texas,  a  banker,  the  director  of  the 
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Archiv*  of  American  Folksong  at  the 
Library  of  Congress,  and  a  pioneer  in 
collect  ng  American  folklore.  He  cham- 
the  worth  and  dignity  of  Amer- 
artists.  He  was  a  great  discov- 
preserver  of  that  part  of  our 
character    that    is    uniquely 
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lOmax  Hawes  also  possessed  the 

to   see    that   the   future    of 

culture  and  life  lay  in  the 

hands,  and  voices  of  ordinary 

She   had    the   wisdom    to 

to  the  attention  of  a  broad 

.  As  a  member  of  the  Almanac 

along  with  her  husband.  Butch 

Woody   Guthrie,    Pete   Seeger, 

others,  she  pioneered  the  folk  song 

that     attracted     millions     of 

to   Afro-  and  Anglo-Amer- 

He  authored  "Charlie  on  the 

which    was    recorded    by    the 

n  Trio  and  became  an  American 

She  produced  films  like 

a  Sea  Island  Singers,"  "Pizza 

)addy-0"    on    black    children's 

and  "Say,  Old  Man,  Can  You 

Fiddle?"  on  a  Missouri  fiddler 

California.  In  1972,  with  Bessie 

jhe  coauthored  "Step  it  Down: 

Plays,  Songs  and  Stories  From 

Alro-American    Heritage."    That 

still  a  standard  of  folklore  lit- 


At.  President,  perhaps  her  most 
far-reaching,   and  long-last- 
corftributions  to  American  culture 
qome  later.  In  1975  and  1976,  Bess 
work  on  the  Smithsonian  Bi- 
Festival      of      American 
played  an  important  role  in 
the  stage  for  a  new  national  ef- 
identify,  assist,  and  celebrate 
extraordinary   diversity  of  Amer- 
art.  In  1977,  she  joined  the  Na- 
Jndowment  for  the  Arts  and  de- 
its  initial  efforts  at  supporting 
folk  arts  into  a  full-fledged 
program    at    the     agency, 
her  vision  and  personal  dedi- 
a  national  network  of  support 
artists   was   created   at   the 
1  .nd  local  levels.  Her  idea  of  a 
to    recognize    our    Nation's 
(  utstanding    traditional    artists 
reality  when,  in  1982,  the  Na- 
Heritage  Fellowships  were  cre- 
n  years  later,  they  remain  the 
highest  honor  for  our  folk  art- 


Fhresident,    the    efforts    of    the 
family  to  make  American  folk 


expression  a  central  part  of  our  na- 
tional life  already  spans  nearly  the  en- 
tire 20th  century.  And  Bess  Lomax's 
work  will  surely  live  on  far  into  the 
21st  century.  She  has  helped  change 
the  face  of  American  life.  She  has  rec- 
ognized and  helped  tens  of  thousands  of 
our  Nation's  folk  artists,  thereby  en- 
riching our  own  perception  of  our 
selves  as  Americans. 

Mr.  President,  I  appreciate  this  op- 
portunity to  present  a  brief  profile  of  a 
woman  who  has  devoted  herself  to  the 
arts,  who  has  preserved  and  gained  rec- 
ognition for  an  important  segment  of 
our  national  cultural  heritage.  She  has 
immeasurably  improved  our  whole 
world  through  these  contributions.  I 
am  certain  all  of  my  colleagues  join  me 
in  this  salute  to  Bess  Lomax  Hawes  on 
the  occasion  of  her  retirement  from 
Government  service  with  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts  and  for  her 
brilliant  career  in  the  traditional  arts. 


TRIBUTE  TO  CHIEF  JUSTICE 
VINCENT  L.  McKUSICK 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  while  the 
rule  of  law  in  our  society  seeks  to  en- 
sure protection  from  human  capri- 
ciousness,  we  must  never  forget  that 
the  purpose  of  law  is  to  serve  human- 
ity. Justice  may  be  blind,  but  she  can- 
not remain  deaf  to  the  cry  of  the  heart. 

This  is  a  tremendous  responsibility 
but  one  that  we  expect  our  judges  to 
carry  out  with  confidence,  intelligence, 
and  sensitivity.  We  trust  that  our 
judges  will  never  lose  their  own  hu- 
manity when  clothed  in  that  black 
robe  and  will  never  forget  the  great 
goals  that  their  administration  of  jus- 
tice has  the  capacity  to  reach. 

It  is  in  that  spirit  that  I  call  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  the  distin- 
guished career  of  one  of  Maine's  finest 
legal  minds,  Vincent  L.  McKusick,  the 
chief  justice  of  the  Maine  Supreme  Ju- 
dicial Court. 

As  a  judge.  Chief  Justice  McKusick 
has  never  lost  touch  with  the  people 
the  law  is  intended  to  serve,  and  as  a 
public  servant,  he  has  devoted  his 
every  energy  to  giving  the  people  of 
Maine  a  high  court  in  which  they  can 
be  confident.  He  will  retire  next 
month,  after  nearly  15  years  at  the 
helm  of  the  supreme  court. 

Chief  Justice  McKusick's  incisive 
and  often  historic  opinions  and  his 
deep  understanding  of  and  respect  for 
the  law  have  earned  him  a  solid  reputa- 
tion as  a  superb  judge.  Throughout  his 
legal  career,  he  has  displayed  integrity, 
fairness,  intelligence  and  judicious- 
ness. His  decisions  on  the  high  court 
have  been  well-reasoned  and  artfully 
articulated. 

Also  noteworthy  is  Chief  Justice 
McKusick's  leadership  in  efforts  to  im- 
prove court  procedures  and  facilities 
and  to  expand  the  court  staff  in  order 
to  cope  with  the  supreme  court's  grow- 
ing caseload.  In  1976,  the  year  before 


Chief  Justice  McKusick  first  took  of- 
fice, 279  cases  were  filed  with  the  court. 
Just  last  year,  the  number  of  cases  had 
reached  a  record  646  cases.  Chief  Jus- 
tice McKusick's  careful  preparation  for 
the  future  will  undoubtedly  have  a 
lasting  impact  upon  Maine's  highest 
court. 

A  recent  Bangor  Daily  News  profile 
of  Chief  Justice  McKusick  and  the  pa- 
per's subsequent  editorial,  along  with  a 
Lewiston  Sun-Journal  editorial,  pay 
wonderful  tribute  to  his  extensive  con- 
tributions to  the  fair  and  efficient  de- 
livery of  justice  in  Maine's  Supreme 
Court. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  text  of 
those  articles  be  entered  into  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Bangor  Daily  News,  Jan.  13.  1992) 

Chief  Justice  McKusick  To  Step  down 

(By  Jerry  Harkavy) 

Portland.— Nearly  15  years  after  he  left 
private  practice  to  become  chief  justice  of 
the  Maine  Supreme  Judicial  Courti  Vincent 
L.  McKusick  looks  ahead  with  enthusiasm  to 
what  he  terms  "my  third  career." 

Lean  and  spry  at  age  70,  McKusick  said  he 
intends  to  remain  active  in  the  law  but  "just 
how,  I  don't  know."  He  has  ruled  out  the 
idea  of  hearing  cases  part-time  as  an  active 
retired  judge  but  suggests  that  teaching  Is 
"a  real  possibility." 

McKusick's  second  seven-year  term  of  the 
court  expired  last  September,  but  Gov.  John 
R.  McKernan  extended  it  for  six  months,  de- 
laying his  retirement  until  Feb.  28.  McKer- 
nan is  expected  to  nominate  a  new  chief  jus- 
tice within  a  few  weeks. 

The  law  court's  workload  has  risen  sharply 
during  McKusick's  tenure,  from  280  cases  the 
year  before  he  took  office  to  646  cases  this 
past  year.  He  says  that  without  alternate 
mechanisms  to  resolve  conflicts,  the  burden 
has  fallen  upon  the  courts. 

"Society  looks  to  the  courts  to  do  a  lot 
more  than  in  the  past— and  correctly  so,"  he 
says,  citing  increased  litigation  in  such  di- 
verse areas  as  child  abuse,  the  environment 
and,  most  recently,  real-estate  foreclosures 
and  other  fallout  from  the  recession.     ' 

Among  his  regrets  is  the  lack  of  public 
awareness  and  sympathy  for  the  needs  of  the 
courts  as  evidenced  by  the  defeat  of  two 
statewide  bond  issues  for  construction  of 
new  court  facilities. 

Unlike  schools,  "the  courts  have  no  natu- 
ral constituency,"  says  McKusick,  who  is 
concerned  about  the  cumulative  impact  of 
budget  cuts  that  began  two  years  ago  and 
have  left  three  vacancies  on  the  courts. 

McKusick's  tenure  over  the  Judiciary  has 
been  marked  by  a  modernization  of  court 
procedures  that  streamlined  the  flow  of  cases 
allowing  the  justices  to  handle  the  growing 
workload  more  efficiently. 

Efforts  to  move  the  court  to  Augusta- 
Maine  is  the  only  state  where  the  supreme 
court  is  located  outside  the  capital— have 
been  set  aside  because  of  the  budget  crunch, 
but  McKusick  thinks  the  move  eventually 
will  be  made. 

As  his  stewardship  of  the  court  draws  to  a 
close,  McKusick's  impact  on  the  law  is  being 
assessed  by  Maine's  legal  community  as  it 
prepares  to  honor  him  for  his  accomplish- 
ments. 

The  Maine  State  Bar  Association  plans  a 
banquet  and  ball  Friday  night  to  celebrate 


McKusick's  retirement.  Earlier  in  the  day,  a 
panel  moderated  by  L.  Kinvin  Wroth,  former 
dean  of  the  University  of  Maine  School  of 
Law,  will  examine  the  court's  work  during 
the  McKusick  years. 

The  Maine  Law  Review  devoted  nearly  all 
of  its  most  recent  issue  to  the  McKusick  leg- 
acy, mixing  tributes  from  such  luminaries  as 
Chief  Justice  William  H.  Rehnquist  of  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  with  lengthy  articles 
about  McKusick's  development  of  rules  of 
civil  procedure  and  his  contributions  to 
structural  changes  within  Maine's  court  sys- 
tem. 

McKusick  was  reluctant  to  characterize 
the  court's  thinking  during  his  tenure  or  say 
which  of  the  more  than  700  opinions  he  au- 
thored have  had  the  greatest  impact,  sug- 
gesting it  would  be  more  appropriate  for  oth- 
ers to  offer  that  assessment. 

In  a  Maine  Law  Review  article  Portland 
attorney  Eric  Herlan  described  McKusick's 
common  law  jurisprudence  as  "Law  as  Integ- 
rity," a  methodology  that  goes  beyond  par- 
ticular precedents  and  draws  upon  general 
principles  embodied  in  the  legal  tradition. 

Herlan,  a  former  law  clerk  for  the  chief 
justice,  cited  McKusick's  landmark  majority 
opinions  that  upheld  cottage  owners'  right 
to  the  intertldal  zone  on  Moody  Beach  in 
wells  and  allowed  discontinuation  of  life-sus- 
taining medical  treatment  In  Maine's  first 
"right-to-die"  case. 

McKusick's  final  weeks  on  the  court  will 
allow  him  to  attend  the  National  Conference 
of  Chief  Justices,  of  which  he  is  a  past  presi- 
dent, deliver  the  annual  "State  of  the  judici- 
ary" speech  to  the  Legislature  and  draft  a 
bill  that  would  reinstitute  mandatory  retire- 
ment for  judges  who  turn  71. 

Mandatory  retirement  was  dropped  in  1984 
as  part  of  a  change  in  Judicial  pensions,  but 
McKusick  says  judges  and  the  governor  who 
must  decide  whether  to  reappoint  them 
would  benefit  if  it  were  brought  back. 

"When  a  Judge  finishes  a  seven-year  term 
at  age  68,  the  governor  doesn't  have  to  worry 
about  whether  he's  going  to  have  his  buttons 
at  75.  And  similarly,  for  the  Judge  who 
reaches  the  end  of  his  term  at  68,  his  changes 
of  reappointment  are  Increased,"  the  chief 
Justice  said. 

His  own  feelings  on  stepping  down  from  the 
bench  are  shared  by  anyone  who  retires  from 
a  job  he  truly  enjoys,  he  said. 

"As  he  approahces  the  day,  he's  absolutely 
confident  that  he's  indispensable,  that  he's 
at  the  height  of  his  mental  and  physical  pow- 
ers, that  of  course  he  can't  leave,  they're  un- 
able to  operate  without  him. 

"That's  why  I  think  a  mandatory  retire- 
ment age  is  necessary,"  he  said. 

A  Harvard  Law  School  graduate  who  had 
clerked  for  Learned  Hand  and  Felix  Frank- 
furter, McKusick  was  a  partner  in  one  of 
Portland's  most  prestigious  law  firms  but 
had  no  experience  as  a  trial  Judge  when  Gov. 
James  B.  Longley  picked  him  to  head  the 
law  court  in  1977. 

"I  had  practiced  law  for  25  years,  with 
great  satisfaction,"  he  recalled.  "I  had 
squeezed  all  the  satisfaction  out  of  it  I  could, 
and  when  I  got  to  the  bench  I  was  confident 
It  extended  my  working  life  in  the  sense  of 
working  at  full  throttle.  .  .  . 

"It's  good  to  change,  and  maybe  I'll  be 
working  at  full  throttle  in  my  third  career." 

(From  the  Bangor  Daily  News,  Jan.  14,  1992] 

VINCENT  L.  McKusick 

Maine  Chief  Justice  Vincent  L.  McKusick 

Is  going  to  retire  next  month,  but  before  he 

leaves  the  bench  he  has  a  message  for  Maine: 

Society's  greatly  increased  demand  on  the 


courts  must  be  matched  with  commensurate 
resources  and  funding,  or  the  system  will  not 
continue  to  function. 

His  words  should  be  considered  seriously. 
In  his  15  years  as  chief  Justice  of  Maine's  Su- 
preme Judicial  Court,  Mr.  McKusick  has  spo- 
ken with  intelligence  and  understanding  on 
the  vast  range  of  topics  that  delineate  the 
human  condition.  His  rulings  will  positively 
affect  the  state  for  decades  to  come. 

The  chief  Justice  made  historic  rulings  in 
such  well-known  cases  as  the  Moody  Beach 
decision  and  in  Maine's  first  right-to-die 
case,  and  has  been  a  perceptive  commentator 
on  countless  issues  of  our  time,  including  the 
death  penalty.  On  the  last  count,  he  arrived 
at  his  decision  for  both  philosophical  and 
practical  reasons.  To  "warehouse  these  peo- 
ple for  life,"  he  said,  is  "nowhere  near  as  ex- 
pensive" as  the  cost  of  going  through  the  re- 
quired appeals  process. 

What  characterized  his  tenure,  however, 
was  the  Improvements  he  instigated  to  move 
cases  through  the  court  system  more  effi- 
ciently. Modernizing  court-system  proce- 
dure, lobbying  for  more  clerks  to  handle  the 
explosion  in  the  number  of  cases  and  seeking 
new  court  facilities  were  Just  a  few  of  the 
ways  he  led  a  system  that  must  deal  with  a 
heavier  burden  each  year. 

One  important  way  for  the  state  to  show 
its  appreciation  to  Chief  Justice  McKusick  is 
to  follow  through  on  some  of  his  unfilled  re- 
quests for  expanded  court  services.  Another 
is  to  enlarge  alternative-sentencing  pro- 
grams that  are  shown  to  reduce  recidivism. 

A  lucid  and  compassionate  thinker  is 
about  to  leave  the  employ  of  the  state,  but 
Maine  can  continue  his  work  by  showing 
more  support  for  the  court  system  he  served 
so  nobly. 

[From  the  Lewiston  Sun-Journal  (ME)] 
Going  With  Honor 

The  retirement  of  Chief  Justice  Vincent  L. 
McKusick  will  leave  Maine's  highest  court 
with  a  formidable  void. 

As  of  Feb.  28,  the  state's  top  Jurist  will 
hang  up  his  robe  after  presiding  over  the 
Maine  Supreme  Judicial  Court  since  1977.  It's 
only  fitting  that  McKusick's  retirement  is 
being  commemorated  by  the  Maine  Law  Re- 
view. 

While  he  may  step  down  from  the  bench 
next  month,  his  impact  on  Maine  will  be  felt 
for  generations  to  come.  He  has  written 
more  than  700  opinions,  and  his  forthright 
approach  will,  no  doubt,  be  emulated  by 
many. 

His  philosophy  of  devoting  100  percent  and 
not  looking  back  carried  him  through  25 
years  of  practice  in  a  Portland  law  firm  be- 
fore he  was  appointed  chief  Justice.  That,  In 
itself,  is  a  story. 

McKusick's  grasp  of  Maine  law  became  re- 
nowned during  his  yeai's  in  private  practice — 
so  much  so  that  he  was  appointed  chief  jus- 
tice with  no  previous  experience  on  the 
bench.  Gov.  James  Longley  recognized  all 
the  requisite  characteristics  to  bestow  the 
title  of  honor,  and  McKusick  lived  up  to 
every  expectation. 

The  legal  community  and  Maine's  entire 
judicial  system  may  be  at  a  loss  once 
McKusick  retires,  but  his  14  years  on  the 
bench  will  serve  as  a  shining  example  for 
years  to  come. 


PRESIDENT'S  NUCLEAR 
INITIATIVES 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  President 
Bush  is  on  the  right  track  in  his  deci- 


sion to  cancel  unilaterally  several  very 
expensive  nuclear  weapons  programs 
which  have  become  superfluous  in  the 
new  strategic  environment.  But  I  be- 
lieve we  can  cut  strategic  nuclear  sys- 
tems even  deeper.  Russian  President 
Yeltsin's  announcement  of  cuts  today 
suggests  that  further  reductions  in 
these  systems  on  both  sides  are  pos- 
sible. 

The  new  package  goes  beyond  the 
President's  September  proposal  to  ne- 
gotiate the  elimination  of  land-based 
strategic  missiles  with  multiple  war- 
heads. The  new  package  offers  signifi- 
cant reductions  in  the  strategic  triad 
when  taken  together  with  the  B-2  can- 
cellation and  should  have  an 
attractiveness  to  the  Russians  that 
could  be  the  basis  of  a  successful  nego- 
tiation. I  believe  the  administration  is 
now  demonstrating  a  greater  realism 
regarding  both  our  own  economic  crisis 
and  the  diminution  of  the  former  So- 
viet threat. 

These  are  encouraging  developments, 
but  I  believe  that  both  we  and  the  Rus- 
sians can  do  more.  President  Yeltsin 
today  announced  that  he  would  match 
President  Bush's  cuts  in  strategic  nu- 
clear systems.  Let's  keep  the  momen- 
tum going  by  proposing  another  round 
of  cuts  in  these  systems  to  be  matched 
by  the  Russians. 

Mr.  President,  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  will  soon  be  considering  the 
START  Treaty.  The  cuts  in  strategic 
systems  announced  yesterday  and 
today  by  Presidents  Bush  and  Yeltsin 
go  beyond  the  requirements  of  the 
START  Treaty.  Accordingly,  it  may  be 
advisable  to  adjust  this  treaty  to  re- 
flect and  lock  in  the  new  realities. 
More  importantly,  however,  the  Sen- 
ate's consideration  of  START  should  be 
aimed  at  encouraging  even  deeper  re- 
ductions. Moscow  appears  to  be  in  a  se- 
rious weapons  cutting  frame  of  mind, 
and  we  should  take  advantage  of  that 
to  reduce  nuclear  weapons  to  the  low- 
est level  possible. 

While  I  welcomed  President  Bush's 
announcement  of  cuts  in  strategic  nu- 
clear weapons,  I  was  troubled  by  his 
unyielding  stance  on  the  very  expen- 
sive and  increasingly  unnecessary  SDI 
Program.  Taken  together  with  reports 
that  the  administration  is  backing 
away  from  the  1972  Antiballistic  Mis- 
sile Treaty,  it  would  seem  that  the  ad- 
ministration is  still  pursuing  a  pro- 
gram beyond  what  the  ABM  Treaty  al- 
lows in  pursuit  of  the  chimera  of  what 
the  President  describes  as  a  program  to 
protect  our  country  from  limited  nu- 
clear missile  attack.  While  on  the  sur- 
face, this  goal  appears  attractive,  any 
such  deployment  would  be  in  truth  a 
dubious  proposition  at  best  and  would 
threaten  to  squander  tens  of  billions  of 
dollars. 

It  would  make  far  more  sense  to  re- 
double our  efforts  to  halt  the  prolifera- 
tion of  nuclear  weapons  and  the  mis- 
siles  to   deliver   them.    At   the   same 
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should  recognize  the  changes 
strategic  nuclear  environment, 
in  particular,   the   possible 
on  of  MIRV'd  land-based  mis- 
and     determine     whether     the 
Grand  Forks,  ND,  ABM  deploy- 
to  protect  those  MIRV'd  mis- 
mfcrits  continued  support. 

meantime,  we  can  continue  re- 

ind  development  in  the  ballistic 

defense  arena,  continue  to  ad- 

the  ABM  Treaty  and  pursue 

cuts  in  strategic  weapons.  If  the 

be  made  in  future  years  that 

affordable   and   effective   defenses 

limited  nuclear  attacks,  we  can 

e  necessary  action.  But  now  is 

time,    while    both    sides   are 

reducing     offensive     nuclear 

to  move   precipitously  with 

;o  ballistic  missile  defenses. 
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]  »ELL.  Mr.  President,  during  a 

rip  to  the  former  Soviet  Union, 

a  heightened  awareness  of  dlf- 

that  have  arisen  with  the  pro- 

aws  on  citizenship  in  some  of 

ne^ly  independent  countries.  One 

is  Latvia's  draft  law  on  citi- 

With  its  discriminatory  resi- 

equirements  and  its  exclusion 

groups  from  the  process,  the 

raised    reservations    among 

l^man  rights  groups. 

the  draft  law,  citizenship  ap- 
1  ikely  to  be  a  requirement  for 
most     kinds     of     property, 
officials,   in  particular,  ex- 
their    concern     that    ethnic 
who  have  lived  in  Latvia 
maf  y  years  would  be  frozen  out  of 
zenship  process,  and  by  exten- 
uiould  not  be  able  to  own  prop- 
Ethnic  Russians,  the  largest  mi- 
in   Latvia,   would  also   be   ad- 
affected  were  this  draft  law — 
till  is  at  an  early  stage  in  the 
be  adopted, 
the  process  of  building  a 
of  laws  will  be  a  slow  and  dif- 
for  many  of  the  newly  inde- 
states  of  the   former   Soviet 
Most  of  these  states  are  either 
members — or  on  their  way  to  be- 
members  of  the  Commission  on 
and   Cooperation   in   Europe 
Accordingly,  I  believe  it  im- 
that  as  the  new  countries  draft 
citizenship  laws,  they  respect  the 
If-inciples,  especially  with  regard 
rights  for  minorities.  As  mem- 
3SCE,  we  have  a  responsibility 
them  on  this  issue. 


C<>NCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  JPRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  f  irther  morning  business?  There 
being  no  further  morning  business, 
mornir  ?  business  is  closed. 


CABLE  TELEVISION  CONSUMER 
PROTECTION  ACT 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senate  will  resume  consideration  of  S. 
12,  which  the  clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  bill  (S.  12)  to  amend  title  VI  of  the  Com- 
munications Act  of  1934  to  ensure  carriage 
on  cable  television  of  local  news  and  other 
programming  and  so  forth  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration  of 
the  bill. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Inouye]. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  S.  12,  the  Cable  Tel- 
evision Consumer  Protection  Act  of 
1991. 

Mr.  President,  before  I  proceed  with 
my  remarks,  I  want  to  thank  all  of  the 
Senators  on  the  committee  for  all  of 
their  work  on  this  legislation,  particu- 
larly the  author  of  this  bill.  Senator 
Danforth,  and  the  chairman  of  our 
committee.  Senator  Hollings.  I  also 
want  to  thank  Senators  Ford,  Gore, 
Gorton,  Lieberman,  and  Metzenbaum 
for  their  contributions  to  the  measure. 

The  bill  we  are  considering  today  is 
very  similar  to  S.  1880  which,  as  you  re- 
call, was  approved  by  the  Commerce 
Committee  in  June  1990  by  a  vote  of  18 
to  1. 

The  focus  of  this  bill,  S.  12,  like  S. 
1880,  is  to  address  consumers'  problems 
with  rates  and  services  while  at  the 
same  time  promoting  competition.  The 
1984  Cable  Act,  which  ironically  was  co- 
authored  by  the  chairman  of  this  com- 
mittee, Mr.  Hollings— and  I  had  the 
privilege  of  being  one  of  the  cospon- 
sors — was  designed  to  help  promote 
competition  in  the  video  marketplace 
by  relaxing  many  of  the  regulatory  re- 
strictions on  the  cable  industry.  It  be- 
came known  as  the  Cable  Deregulation 
Act.  This  1984  act  has  achieved  many  of 
its  objectives. 

Over  the  past  7  years,  the  cable  in- 
dustry has  grown  dramatically  and 
today  we  find  that  most  of  America  is 
wired  to  receive  cable.  Almost  90  per- 
cent of  the  homes  in  the  country  are 
covered  by  cable  systems,  and  over  60 
percent  of  these  homes  subscribe  to 
cable  service.  System  capacity  has  in- 
creased. The  average  cable  system 
today  offers  about  36  channels  and  this 
number  is  steadily  increasing. 

So  it  is  no  longer  the  fledgling  indus- 
try that  existed  in  1984.  Programming 
choices  have  also  grown  significantly 
since  the  act  was  passed  and  today  it  is 
the  dominant  video  distribution  me- 
dium. 

But  I  believe  that  the  cable  industry 
has  begun  to  take  advantage  of  its  pop- 
ularity. In  certain  instances,  I  most  re- 
spectfully suggest  that  rate  increases 
have  been  excessive  and,  for  many  sys- 
tems, customer  service  has  been  abom- 
inable. 

Programmers  have  argued  that  they 
cannot  get  carried  on  cable  systems 


without  relinquishing  control  of  their 
product.  In  addition,  competing  video 
distributors  allege  that  these  program- 
mers refuse  to  deal  with  them.  In  gen- 
eral, it  appears  that  the  cable  industry 
now  possesses  undue  market  power 
which  is  used  to  the  detriment  of  con- 
sumers, programmers,  and  competing 
video  distributors.  These  concerns  are 
addressed  by  this  legislation. 

As  chairman  of  the  Communications 
Subcommittee,  I  knew  last  Congress 
that  we  had  to  address  these  matters 
expeditiously,  and  I  immediately  began 
a  series  of  hearings.  In  the  last  3  years, 
my  subcommittee  held  13  hearings  on 
cable-related  issues.  We  listened  to 
over  50  hours  of  testimony  from  113  dif- 
ferent witnesses.  Out  of  this  exhaustive 
examination,  an  overwhelming  major- 
ity of  the  committee  concluded  that 
legislation  was  necessary  to  correct 
these  problems. 

These  conclusions  are  reflected  in  the 
legislation  we  are  considering  today. 

Incidentally,  the  bill  passed  the  com- 
mittee by  a  vote  of  16  to  3. 

This  legislation  has  two  goals:  To 
promote  competition  in  the  video  in- 
dustry and  to  protect  consumers  from 
excessive  rates  and  p)oor  customer  serv- 
ice where  no  competition  exists.  This 
legislation  also  addresses  the  concerns 
of  consumers,  programmers,  and  com- 
petitors about  the  market  power  of  the 
cable  industry.  At  the  same  time,  it 
continues  to  permit  the  cable  fhdustry 
to  grow  and  bring  to  the  American  pub- 
lic a  new  array  of  programming  and 
other  services.  So,  we  believe  this  bill 
represents  a  balanced  package. 

For  the  record,  let  me  now  summa- 
rize the  major  provisions  of  the  legisla- 
tion. 

On  cable  rates,  S.  12  gives  the  FCC 
authority  to  regulate  basic  rates  in  the 
absence  of  effective  competition.  Effec- 
tive competition  is  defined  as  the 
availability  of  a  competitive  multi- 
channel video  distributor  to  a  majority 
of  cable  subscribers,  and  to  which  15 
percent  have  actually  subscribed. 

It  requires  the  FCC  to  establish  na- 
tional guidelines  and  to  ensure  that 
any  cities  that  choose  to  regulate  basic 
rates  do  so  only  within  the  FCC  guide- 
lines. 

Currently,  the  FCC  is  only  empow- 
ered to  regulate  the  basic  tier  of  pro- 
gramming services.  In  an  effort  to  cir- 
cumvent legislation,  many  cable  sys- 
tems have  retiered  to  move  program- 
ming services  out  of  the  basic  tier. 

The  basic  tier  is  generally  made  up  of 
those  programs  that  many  can  get  for 
free:  ABC,  NBC,  CBS.  At  this  moment, 
the  cable  industry  does  not  pay  for 
those  programs. 

But  yet,  you  and  I  are  charged  for 
those  programs.  As  noted  in  the  Wall 
Street  Journal,  the  edition  of  January 
15,  1992,  many  cable  systems  have  cre- 
ated tiers  that  only  contain  three 
broadcast  signals  and  C-SPAN;  three 
major  networks  and  C-SPAN,  four 
channels. 
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However,  less  than  10  percent  of  sub- 
scribers actually  purchase  this  limited 
basic  tier.  Thus,  if  the  only  tier  that  is 
regulated  is  this  limited  basic,  very  few 
subscribers  would  be  protected;  90  per- 
cent not  protected. 

To  ensure  that  the  regulation  in  this 
bill  is  meaningful.  S.  12  requires  that  if 
less  than  30  percent  of  the  subscribers 
take  the  basic  tier,  the  FCC's  guide- 
lines will  apply  to  the  next  most  popu- 
lar tier  to  which  30  percent  subscribe. 

This  we  believe  will  ensure  meaning- 
ful regulation  of  cable  rates  and  cut  off 
the  cable  industry's  efforts  to  cir- 
cumvent the  intent  of  the  bill. 

In  addition,  S.  12  includes  what  could 
be  called  a  "bad  actor"  provision. 

This  bill  gives  the  FCC  authority  to 
regulate  rates  for  tiers  of  programming 
other  than  basic,  if  it  receives  a  com- 
plaint that  makes  a  prima  facie  show- 
ing that  a  particular  rate  increase  is 
unreasonable,  and 

This  will  give  the  FCC  the  authority 
to  regulate  in  individual  cases  where 
cable  operators  impose  excessive  in- 
creases on  subscribers. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  note  that  S. 
12  does  not  permit  regulation  of  pro- 
gramming services  offered  on  a 
perchannel  basis,  such  as  HBO  and 
Showtime. 

The  need  for  this  provision  and  this 
legislation  is  bolstered  by  the  July  1991 
survey  of  cable  television  rates  and 
services  by  the  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice. 

This  GAO  report  demonstrates  that 
S.  12  is  needed  now  more  than  ever. 
Cable  rates  for  the  most  popular  basic 
cable  tier  of  programming  have  in- 
creased 61  percent  since  deregulation 
went  into  effect  in  1986,  while  the  rates 
for  the  lowest  priced  tier  increased  by 
56  percent. 

During  the  same  4'A-year  period,  the 
cost  of  consumer  goods  only  rose  by 
only  17.9  percent;  17.9  percent  for  the 
cost  of  consumer  goods,  and  over  60 
percent  for  cable. 

This  problem  of  excessive  rate  in- 
creases is  not  limited  to  one  part  of  the 
country  or  to  the  major  cities.  Mr. 
President,  it  is  happening  all  over  the 
United  States. 

Just  for  the  record,  I  would  like  to 
cite  a  few  examples  so  we  get  a  flavor 
of  what  I  mean  by  rate  increases. 

Since  1986,  cable  rates  have  increased 
in  Indianapolis,  IN,  163  percent;  in  Kan- 
sas City,  KA,  112  percent;  in  Portland, 
OR,  150  percent.  This  is  while  the  cost 
of  living  went  up  16.9  percent,  and  the ' 
cable  rates  went  up  150  percent  in  Port- 
land; in  Shreveport,  LA,  289  percent;  in 
Bergenfleld,  NJ,  372  percent;  in  Cin- 
cinnati, OH,  152  percent,  and  in  Decem- 
ber of  last  year  in  this  city,  it  went  up 
another  43  percent. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  in  our  own 
backyard,  the  backyard  of  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  Montgomery  Coun- 
ty, MD,  rates  have  increased  since  1986 
by  1364  percent. 
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According  to  GAO,  "The  average 
monthly  rates  for  the  lowest  priced 
basic  cable  service  increased  by  9  per- 
cent, from  $15.95  to  $17.34  per  sub- 
scriber" from  December  1989  to  April 
1991. 

During  this  same  period,  one  would 
assume  that  because  of  the  hike  in 
rates,  the  subscriber  would  receive 
more  channels.  That  is  a  logical  con- 
clusion. 

But  the  report  shows  that  during 
that  same  period,  the  average  number 
of  channels  offered  on  the  lowest  priced 
tier  decreased  by  one  channel:  pay 
more  but  receive  less. 

Much  has  been  made  of  the  fact  that 
this  bill  allows  the  FCC  to  regulate 
more  than  the  basic  tier. 

But  recent  practices  of  the  cable  in- 
dustry demonstrate  that  the  consumer 
would  not  be  protected  if  only  the  basic 
tier  were  regulated. 

In  fact,  in  many  communities,  con- 
sumers are  paying  more  today  for  the 
basic  tier  and  getting  fewer  channels 
than  they  received  in  1986. 

In  my  city,  in  Honolulu,  my  constitu- 
ents paid  $12  for  30  channels  in  1986. 

Today,  they  pay  $12.95  not  for  30 
channels,  but  for  14  channels,  less  than 
half  of  what  they  received  in  1986.  On 
the  island  of  Maui,  consumers  paid 
$11.56  for  34  channels  in  1986.  And 
today,  they  pay  $14.95  for  nine  chan- 
nels. They  pay  more  for  less  than  a 
third  of  what  they  had  5  years  ago. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  true  in  other 
parts  of  the  country  as  well.  In  East 
Bay,  CA,  in  1986  consumers  paid  $9.95 
for  26  channels.  In  1991,  they  paid  $20.40 
for  21  channels. 

In  Naples,  FL,  in  1986  consumers  paid 
$9.66  for  30  channels.  Today,  they  pay 
$15.95  for  11  channels. 

Mr.  President,  I  could  go  on  and  on. 

But  on  again  I  come  back  to  our 
backyard,  Montgomery  County,  sub- 
scribers receive  one-fifth  the  number  of 
channels  they  received  in  1986  and  pay 
over  five  times  more. 

This  is  a  consumer  bill.  All  of  us  here 
have  at  one  time  or  another,  in  the  last 
6  months,  made  eloquent  statements 
and  speeches  about  how  we  must  pro- 
tect the  consumer.  Last  evening,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  spoke 
eloquently  on  what  he  plans  to  do  to 
protect  the  consumers  of  the  United 
States,  to  give  them  a  fair  break. 

The  cable  industry  has  recently  been 
touting  the  availability  of  its  new  low- 
priced  basic  tiers.  That  has  been  adver- 
tised. Yet,  when  GAO  employees  posing 
as  consumers  called  17  of  the  systems 
with  the  new  low-priced  tiers,  8  of 
those  systems  did  not  even  inform  GAO 
of  the  existence  of  those  tiers.  They  do 
not  want  consumers  to  buy  those  tiers. 
They  do  not  make  that  much  money. 

The  report  also  demonstrates  that 
the  FCC's  June  effective  competition 
decision  does  not  address  the  problem 
of  runaway  cable  rates.  The  FCC  ruled 
that  effective  competition  exists  when 


there  are  six  over-the-air  broadcast  sig- 
nals up  from  three.  This  will  permit 
local  authorities  to  regulate  the  rates 
for  basic  cable  service  when  there  are 
fewer  than  six  over-the-air  broadcast 
systems.  According  to  the  GAO  report, 
under  this  definition,  80  percent  of 
cable  subscriber  rates  would  not  be 
subject  to  rate  regulation. 

Finally,  Consumer  Reports  magazine 
recently  found  that  cable  rates  have  in- 
creased at  a  rate  almost  triple  the  rate 
of  inflation  since  deregulation. 

As  a  result,  consumer  satisfaction 
with  cable  is  lower  than  any  service  in- 
dustry. Any  why  has  this  occurred,  Mr. 
President?  I  think  the  reason  is  rather 
obvious.  It  is  cable's  market  power.  An 
August  6,  1991,  staff  study  released  by 
the  Department  of  Justice  concluded 
that  50  percent  of  the  cable  rate  in- 
creases since  deregulation  are  a  result 
of  cable's  market  power.  As  a  result, 
the  bill,  S.  12,  also  includes  provisions 
to  promote  competition  to  cable  and  to 
reduce  cable's  market  power. 

Now  let  us  turn  to  access  to  program- 
ming. The  access  to  programming  pro- 
visions in  this  bill  are  designed  to  en- 
courage competition.  I  have  been  told 
by  all  of  my  colleagues  at  one  time  or 
another  that  competition  is  the  es- 
sence of  the  free  enterprise  system.  We 
are  all  for  competition.  But,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, you  will  hear  speakers  tell  you 
that  competition  is  not  good  for  the 
consumer. 

These  provisions  provide  others  with 
access  to  programming  owned  by  cable 
operators.  For  mutichannel  video  dis- 
tributors, it  also  prohibits  these  cable 
programmers  from  discriminating  in 
the  price,  terms,  and  conditions.  This 
is  identical  to  the  provision  that  was  in 
S.  1880  last  Congress.  In  addition,  this 
provision  prohibits  cable  operators 
from  requiring  a  financial  interest  in 
programming  as  a  condition  of  carriage 
and  would  ensure  that  satellite  dis- 
tributors of  programming  do  not  dis- 
criminate against  home  satellite  dish 
owners. 

By  this  I  mean  we  have  found  that 
cable  operators  would  tell  a  program- 
mer, "You  want  to  show  your  program 
on  my  company  time?  You  may  do  so  if 
you  give  us  51  percent  interest  in  your 
company."  If  that  is  free  enterprise,  I 
do  not  want  any  part  of  it,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

Let  us  get  to  retransmission  consent. 
This  has  been  a  matter  of  some  con- 
troversy, retransmission  consent. 
These  provisions  give  broadcasters  the 
right  to  control  the  use  of  signals  by 
cable  operators.  In  addition,  the  bill  re- 
tains what  has  been  called  a  tradi- 
tional must  carry.  Earlier  this  month, 
Mr.  Jim  Mooney,  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Cable  Television  Association, 
was  quoted  in  Communications  Daily 
as  stating  that  the  cable  industry  can 
live  with  either  retransmission  consent 
or  must  carry.  This  is  precisely  what 
this  bill  requires.  Broadcasters — and  I 
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spe|ikin?  of  local  broadcasters,  not 
New  York  or  CBS  in  New  York 
in  New   York;   I  am  talking 
hannel   9  here,   channel   4,   or 
7— these  local  network  broad- 
must  choose  either  to  accept 
on  their  local  cable  systems 
their  retransmission  rights 
their  retransmission  rights 
wafe  must  carry. 

issue  of  retransmission  con- 
want  to  respond  once  again  to 
industry's  campaign  of  misin- 
on  about  its  effect  on  consum- 
cajle  rates.  The  cable  industry  has 
to      mislead      consumers 
newspaper   ads,   bill   stuffers, 
adirertisements  on  their  systems, 
have  seen  this.  I  have  received 
circulars  in  my  bill.  One  fallacy 
P(omote  is  that  S.  12  will  allow 
networks  to  add  a  "20-percent 
to  cable  subscribers'  bills."  I 
t^at   the   NCTA   will    study   the 
Nothing    could    be    further 
true  intent  and  effect  of  S.  12. 
Mo|)ney's  admission  that  the  cable 
can  live  with  retransmission 
further  demonstrates  the  dis- 
nature  of  these  allegations, 
'resident,   we  believe  that  the 
ission    consent    provisions    of 
are  straightforward.  They  sim- 
prc^ide  that  when  a  local  system 
the  option  of  must  carry  pro- 
it        may        utilize        its 
rights  to  negotiate  with 
cable  system  over  the  terms 
cofiditions  of  its  carriage  on  the 
In  other  words,   broadcasters 
the  option  of  being  treated 
other  cable  programmer.  At 
mdment,  cable  operators  negotiate 
dble   programming  services   for 
to  carry  these  program  serv- 
G4ne  are  the  days  when  the  broad- 
received   their  revenues   from 
and    cable    received    their 
solely     from     subscribers, 
as  we  all  know,  cable  competes 
b  roadcasters    for    local    and    na- 
1  dvertising. 
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control  the  use  of  their  signals,  and 
they  do  not  contain  any  formula  for 
retransmission  fees  or  surcharges. 

On  the  contrary,  the  committee  re- 
port specifies  that  in  its  proceeding  im- 
plementing retransmission  consent, 
the  FCC  must  ensure  that  local  sta- 
tions' retransmission  rights  will  be  im- 
plemented with  due  concern  for  any 
impact  on  cable  subscribers'  rates. 

Mr.  President,  to  eliminate  any 
doubt  on  this  issue,  we  will  soon  be  of- 
fering a  managers'  amendment  to  the 
bill  to  make  certain  that 
retransmission  consent  does  not  result 
in  rate  increases.  In  addition,  the  FCC 
is  also  required  to  regulate  the  rates 
for  the  basic  tier— this  is  the  tier  that 
contains  the  broadcast  signals— to 
make  certain  that  those  rates  remain 
reasonable.  Thus,  the  FCC  has  a  clear 
mandate  to  ensure  that  retransmission 
does  not  result  in  harmful  rate  in- 
creases that  we  have  seen  flourishing 
throughout  this  Nation. 

Moreover,  the  bill  is  completely  si- 
lent on  what  the  negotiations  between 
cable  operators  and  broadcasters  may 
entail.  Mr.  President,  they  may  nego- 
tiate for  money  or  for  nonmonetary 
consideration,  such  as  channel  posi- 
tion. For  example,  those  of  us  who 
have  been  using  free  television  all  our 
lives,  we  know  that  channel  4  is  NBC, 
channel  5  is  Metromedia,  channel  7  is 
ABC,  and  channel  9  is  CBS,  but  when 
you  get  on  cable,  it  depends  on  the 
cable  company. 

And  they  can  change  it  at  will.  Now 
that  could  be  one  of  the  items  that  the 
local  broadcast  company  would  like  to 
negotiate.  Maybe  the  NBC  affiliate 
would  say  let  us  go  back  to  our  old 
number,  channel  4  so  no  one  will  be 
confused.  It  could  also  involve  joint  ad- 
vertising, promotional  opportunities, 
and  other  forms  of  competition. 

Finally,  on  this  issue  of 
retransmission,  it  has  been  asserted 
that  S.  12  will  impinge  on  the  rights  of 
program  producers  and  that  it  conflicts 
with  the  cable  compulsory  license.  Mr. 
President,  that  is  not  true.  The  com- 
mittee report  states  "that  nothing  in 
this  bill  is  intended  to  abrogate  or 
alter  existing  program  licensing  agree- 
ments between  broadcasters  and  pro- 
gram suppliers  or  to  limit  the  terms  of 
existing  or  future  licensing  agree- 
ments. 

In  other  words,  this  provision  in  no 
way  limits  the  rights  of  program  pro- 
ducers to  control  the  use  of  their  prod- 
uct. 

As  to  the  effect  on  the  compulsory  li- 
censes, it  amends  the  Communications 
Act  but  it  does  not  alter  the  Copyright 
Act  or  the  applicability  of  the  compul- 
sory license.  That  matter  comes  with 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, and  it  is  my  understanding 
that  the  Registrar  of  Copyrights,  at  the 
request  of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  is 
reviewing  the  compulsory  license  and  a 
report  is  due  in  February. 


Mr.  President,  there  has  not  been  a 
comprehensive  review  of  the  cable 
compulsory  license  in  many  years,  so  I 
believe  a  review  is  long  overdue  and  I 
wish  at  this  time  to  commend  Senator 
DeConcini  for  initiating  the  process. 

So  in  brief  may  I  say  that  S.  12  will 
benefit  all  TV  viewers  whether  they 
subscribe  to  cable  or  not  by  helping  to 
restore  a  local  television  marketplace 
that  functions  competitively.  Competi- 
tion is  good.  It  has  not  hurt  free  enter- 
prise. 

Instead  of  causing  the  blackout  of 
television  signals,  it  will  eliminate  the 
cable  industry's  present  absolute  power 
over  the  signals  it  provides  or  denies  to 
its  subscribers. 

Instead  of  driving  up  rates  as  we  have 
seen  over  the  past  4Mj  years,  S.  12  will 
ensure  that  the  FCC  or  local  govern- 
ments maintain  control  over  these 
rates  in  the  absence  of  effective  com- 
petition to  local  cable  systems. 

Mr.  President,  we  all  recognize  that 
this  measure  is  not  without  con- 
troversy. The  cable  industry  and  the 
administration  oppose  the  bill.  The 
cable  industry  obviously  believes  that 
the  bill  is  not  needed  and  it  will  argue 
that  it  will  stifle  the  industry's 
growth. 

The  administration  has  also  taken 
the  position  that  we  should  permit  the 
telephone  companies  to  provide  cable 
services  as  well  as  own  and  control  pro- 
gramming. 

The  issue  of  telephone  entry  into 
cable  is  one  that  the  committee  is  con- 
sidering separately  from  this  legisla- 
tion. In  fact,  we  are  now  in  the  process 
of  holding  a  hearing  on  the  bill  submit- 
ted by  Senator  Burns  on  this  issue 
next  month. 

Telephone  entry  in  many  ways  is 
much  more  controversial  than  this  bill, 
and  it  may  interest  you  to  know,  Mr. 
President,  it  is  opposed  by  the  cable  in- 
dustry. 

Mr.  President,  before  I  close,  I  just 
want  to  note  that  in  the  last  week,  in 
the  last  few  days,  we  have  experienced 
a  blitz  by  the  cable  industry  seeking 
support  for  the  so-called  alternative  or 
substitute.  At  this  moment,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, none  of  us  in  the  U.S.  Senate 
have  seen  the  text  of  this  substitute 
and  so  we  are  at  a  loss  as  to  how  to 
argue  for  or  against  it. 

This  measure  has  been  on  the  desk 
here  since  June  of  last  year.  We  have 
given  the  ultimate  maximum  oppor- 
tunity for  one  and  all  to  study,  choose, 
digest  this  measure  and  at  the  last  mo- 
ment, at  the  11th  hour,  this  alternative 
and  substitute  is  up.  However,  we  have 
been  advised  about  some  of  the  provi- 
sions that  we  should  anticipate  in  this 
bill  and  what  we  know  about  it  leads  us 
to  believe  that  it  will  do  nothing  to 
protect  consumers. 

On  rate  regulation  it  is  our  under- 
standing that  the  substitute  will  allow 
the  FCC  to  regulate  the  basic  tier  and 
defines  that  tier  narrowly  to  include 


the  local  broadcast  signals.  C-SPAN  I 
and  II,  and  public  access  channels. 
That  means  that  cable  systems  will  not 
be  subject  to  any  effective  regulation 
since  many  cable  systems  have  alread.y 
changed  their  programming  offerings 
to  create  just  such  a  broadcast  tier. 

According  to  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal, when  cable  systems  retier,  often 
less  than  10  percent  of  cable  subscrib- 
ers will  actually  take  this  tier.  Thus 
the  substitute  would  regulate  a  tier 
consumers  do  not  want.  Moreover,  the 
bulk  of  the  programming  in  this  tier 
will  be  the  broadcast  signals,  program- 
ming that  is  now  available  over  the  air 
for  free. 

Our  bill,  in  contrast,  will  give  the 
FCC  the  authority  to  protect  consum- 
ers against  excessive  rates  for  the  most 
popular  tier  of  programming.  And  it  is 
impossible  for  Congress  to  protect 
against  all  the  creative  ways  that  cable 
operators  will  find  to  avoid  regulation. 
Therefore,  it  is  imperative  that  the 
FCC  have  the  authority  to  step  in  to 
protect  consumers  against  future 
abuses,  and  we  believe  that  S.  12  will 
provide  that  protection  and  the  sub- 
stitute does  not. 

The  authors  of  the  substitute  claim 
that  their  bill,  the  one  that  we  have 
not  seen,  would  promote  competition. 
Yet  they  delete  the  most  important 
procompetitive  provisions  in  S.  12.  ac- 
cess to  programming  and  non- 
discrimination provisions.  For  many 
years,  Mr.  President,  we  have  worked 
to  ensure  that  the  3  million  Americans 
primarily  in  rural  America  have  the 
ability  to  receive  programming  via 
home  satellite  dishes. 

The  committee  has  found  that  cable 
operators  who  own  program  services 
have  consistently  denied  dish  owners 
and  other  multichannel  video  services 
programming  or  made  the  program- 
ming available  at  prices  much  higher 
than  those  paid  by  cable  operators. 

The  access  to  programming  provi- 
sions will  ensure  that  satellite  dish 
owners  and  wireless  cable  subscribers 
will  have  access  at  reasonable  prices, 
like  any  one  of  us. 

S.  12  does  not  require  cable  program- 
mers to  give  their  programming  away 
for  free  or  even  to  make  it  available  at 
the  discount  rate.  It  only  requires  that 
it  be  made  available  and  that  the  price 
not  be  discriminatory.  And  discounts 
of  this  amount  are  not  unheard  of. 

When  cable  first  began,  we  gave  cable 
operators  the  broadcast  programming 
for  free.  That  was  in  the  cable  deregu- 
lation bill.  S.  12  could  have  imposed  a 
much  harsher  remedy  for  the  cable  in- 
dustry in  order  to  free  up  program- 
ming. 

For  instance,  we  required  the  net- 
works to  divest  ownership  of  their  di- 
verse companies  through  the  financial 
interest  and  syndication  groups. 

We  are  not  requiring  cable  operators 
to  divest  ownership  of  their  program- 
ming interests.  In  other  words,  we  be- 


lieve S.  12  takes  a  reasonable  approach 
to  the  problem  of  access. 

The  supporters  of  the  alternative 
contend  that  they  have  provisions  de- 
signed to  promote  competition.  Mr. 
President,  I  suggest  that  a  cursory  ex- 
amination of  these  provisions  show 
that  there  is  absolutely  no  foundation 
for  that  contention. 

Let  us  go  to  expansion  of  the  rural 
telephone  exemption.  The  act  cur- 
rently permits  telephone  companies  to 
provide  cable  in  communities  with 
fewer  than  2,500  residents.  The  sub- 
stitute will  raise  that  exemption  to 
10,000.  In  many  States  with  large  rural 
populations,  cable  systems  already 
serve  those  communities  with  less  than 
10,000  people.  Moreover,  the  substitute 
does  not  prohibit  telephone  companies 
from  buying  out  the  existing  cable  sys- 
tems. Thus,  some  communities,  instead 
of  getting  competition,  will  just  get  a 
new  monopoly  owner. 

Lifting  the  multiple  ownership  rules. 
This  provision  will  lift  an  FCC  rule 
that  limits  the  number  of  broadcast 
stations  one  company  can  own  to  12 
AM,  12  FM,  and  12  TV  stations. 

This  provision  has  nothing  to  do  with 
competition.  It  will  simply  permit  fur- 
ther concentration  of  ownership  in  the 
broadcast  industry  and  thus  reduce  the 
diversity  of  views  available  on  the  air 
waves. 

Mr.  President,  we  await  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  alternative  or  the  sub- 
stitute. We  would  like  to  study  that, 
but  we  have  not  had  the  opportunity. 
So  I  wish  to  urge  all  of  my  colleagues 
to  read  the  GAO  report  and  to  look  be- 
yond the  rhetoric  being  employed  by 
the  cable  industry.  I  urge  all  of  my  col- 
leagues to  vote  against  the  substitute 
and  support  S.  12. 

So,  Mr.  President,  if  I  may  at  this 
juncture,  I  will  offer  the  managers' 
amendment  to  the  bill.  This  managers' 
amendment  contains  technical  changes 
and  the  retransmission  provision, 
which  I  referred  to  in  my  statement.  I 
understand  that  this  amendment  is  ac- 
ceptable to  the  author  of  this  measure. 
Senator  Danforth. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1498 

(Purpose:  To  make  perfecting  amendments) 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  with  the 
approval  of  the  author  of  this  measure, 
I  send  to  the  desk  an  amendment  to 
make  perfecting  amendments. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  understands  that  the  amendment 
is  to  the  committee  substitute. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Yes.  sir. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Inouye]  pro- 
poses an  amendment  numbered  1498. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

Strike  all  on  page  66.  line  U.  through  page 
67,  line  14.  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(20)(A)  the  term  'local  commercial  tele- 
vision station'  means  any  full  power  tele- 
vision broadcast  station,  determined  by  the 
Commission  to  be  a  commercial  station,  li- 
censed and  operating  on  a  channel  regularly 
assigned  to  its  community  by  the  Commis- 
sion that,  with  respect  to  a  particular  cable 
system,  is  within  the  same  television  market 
as  the  cable  system  (for  purposes  of  this  sub- 
paragraph, a  television  broadcasting  sta- 
tion's television  market  shall  be  defined  as 
specified  in  section  73.3555(d)  of  title  47.  Code 
of  Federal  Regulations,  as  in  effect  on  May  1. 
1991.  except  that,  following  a  written  re- 
quest, the  Commission  may.  with  respect  to 
a  particular  television  broadcast  station,  in- 
clude or  exclude  communities  from  such  sta- 
tion's television  market  to  better  effectuate 
the  purposes  of  this  Act); 

"(B)  where  such  a  television  broadcast  sta- 
tion would,  with  respect  to  a  particular  cable 
system,  be  considered  a  distant  signal  under 
section  111  of  title  17.  United  States  Code,  it 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  local  commercial  tel- 
evision station  upon  agreement  to  reimburse 
the  cable  operator  for  the  incremental  copy- 
right costs  assessed  against  such  operator  as 
a  result  of  being  carried  on  the  cable  system; 

"(C)  the  term  'local  commercial  television 
station'  shall  not  Include  television  trans- 
lator stations  and  other  passive  repeaters 
which  operate  pursuant  to  part  74  of  title  47. 
Code  of  Federal  Regulations,  or  any  succes- 
sor regulations  thereto; 

On  page  68.  line  3,  strike  "and"  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "or". 

On  page  86.  line  24,  insert  "any  one"  imme- 
diately Ijefore  "service". 

On  page  87.  lines  3  through  4.  strilce  "or 
any  person  having  other  media  interests". 

Strilce  all  on  page  87.  line  6.  through  page 
88,  line  11.  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

CUSTOMER  SERVICE 

Sec.  10(a)  Section  632(a)  of  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  (47  U.S.C.  552(a))  is  amend- 
ed— 

(1)  by  inserting  "may  establish  and"  imme- 
diately after  "authority"; 

(2)  by  striking  ",  as  part  of  a  franchise  (in- 
cluding a  franchise  renewal,  subject  to  sec- 
tion 626),";  and 

(3)  in  paragraph  (1),  by  Inserting  imme- 
diately after  "operator"  the  following:  "that 
(A)  subject  to  the  provisions  of  subsection 
(e),  exceed  the  standards  set  by  the  Commis- 
sion under  this  section,  or  (B)  prior  to  the  is- 
suance by  the  Commission  of  rules  pursuant 
to  subsection  (d)(1),  exist  on  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  the  Cable  Television  Consumer 
Protection  Act  of  1991". 

(b)  Section  632  of  the  Communications  Act 
of  1934  (47  U.S.C.  552)  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(d)(1)  The  Commission,  within  180  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  sub- 
section, shall,  after  notice  and  an  oppor- 
tunity for  comment,  issue  rules  that  estal>- 
llsh  customer  service  standards  that  ensure 
that  all  customers  are  fairly  served.  There- 
after the  Commission  shall  regularly  review 
the  standards  and  make  such  modifications 
as  may  be  necessary  to  ensure  that  cus- 
tomers of  the  cable  Industry  are  fairly 
served.  A  franchising  authority  niay  enforce 
the  standards  established  by  the  Commis- 
sion. 

"(2)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section (a)  and  this  subsection,  nothing  in 
this  title  shall  be  construed  to  prevent  the 
enforcement  of— 
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"(A)  |any   municipal   ordinance  or  agree 
ment, 

"(B)  iny  State  law. 
conceri  ing  customer  service  that  imposes 
custom  jr  service  requirements  that  exceed 
the  sta  idards  set  by  the  Commission  under 
this  se<  tion 
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Following  the  date  that  is  one  year 
date  of  enactment  of  this  sub- 
no   cable   system   or   other  multi- 
video  programming  distributor  shall 
retranajnit  the  signal  of  a  broadcasting  sta- 
any  part  thereof,  without  the  express 
thorlty  of  the  originating  station,  except 
pern  itted  by  section  614. 
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all  on  page  94,  line  3,  through  page 
19,  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 


etransmlssion  of  the  signal  of  a  non- 
cial  broadcasting  station; 
etransmlssion  directly  to  a  home  sat- 
aptenna  of  the  signal  of  a  broadcasting 
that  is  not  owned  or  operated  by,  or 
with,  a  broadcasting  network,  if 
rnal  was  retransmitted  by  a  satellite 
snMay  1.  1991; 

retransmission    of   the   signal    of   a 

station  that  is  owned  or  oper- 

or  affiliated  with,  a  broadcasting 

directly   to  a   home  satellite  an- 

f  the  household  receiving  the  signal 

ui  served  household;  or 

etransmlssion  by  a  cable  operator  or 

rpultichannel  video  programming  dis- 

of  the  signal  of  a  superstation  if 

sfgnal   was  obtained  from  a  satellite 

and  the  originating  station  was  a 

on  May  1.  1991. 

of  this  paragraph,  the  terms 

,e      carrier'.       'superstation',       and 

household"    have    the    meanings 

hose  terms,  respectively,  in  section 

title  17.  United  States  Code,  as  in  ef- 

the  date  of  enactment  of  this  sub- 


)  Within  45  days  after  the  date  of  en- 
of  this  subsection,  the  Commission 
commence  a  rulemaking  proceeding  to 
regulations  to  govern  the  exercise 
broadcast  stations  of  the  right 
retransmission  consent  under  this 
and  of  the  right  to  signal  carriage 
ction  614,  and  such  other  regulations 
necessary  to  administer  the  limita- 
cfntained  in  paragraph  (2).  The  Corn- 
shall  consider  in  such  proceeding  the 
that  the  grant  of  retransmission  con- 
television  stations  may  have  on  the 
basic  cable  service  and  shall  ensure 
for  basic  cable  service  and  shall 
chat  rates  for  basic  cable  service  are 
Such     rulemaking    proceeding 
completed  within  six  months  after 
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The  regulations  required  by  subpara- 

)  shall  require  that  television  sta- 

ithin  one  year  after  the  date  of  en- 

of  this  subsection  and  every  three 

t  tiereafter.  make  an  election  between 

to  grant  retransmission  consent 

subsection  and  the  right  to  signal 

under  section  614.  If  there  is  more 

cable  system  which  serves  the  same 

area,  a  station's  election  shall 

all  such  cable  systems. 

:f  an   originating   television  station 

nder  paragraph  (3)(B)  to  exercise  its 

grant  retransmission  consent  under 

3u|3sectlon  with  respect  to  a  cable  sys- 

provlsions  of  section  614  shall  not 

the  carriage  of  the  signal  of  such 

by  such  cable  system. 
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"(5)  The  exercise  by  a  television  broadcast 
station  of  the  right  to  grant  retransmission 
consent  under  this  subsection  shall  not 
Interfere  with  or  supersede  the  rights  under 
section  614  or  615  of  any  station  electing  to 
assert  the  right  to  signal  carriage  under  that 
section. 

"(6)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued as  modifying  the  compulsory  copy- 
right license  established  in  section  HI  of 
title  17.  United  States  Code,  or  as  affecting 
existing  or  future  video  programming  licens- 
ing agreements  between  broadcasting  sta- 
tions and  video  programmers.". 

Strike  all  on  page  101.  lines  5  through  7. 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(A)  any  such  station.  If  it  does  not  deliver 
to  the  principal  headend  of  the  cable  system 
either  a  signal  of  -45  dBm  for  UHF  signals 
or  -  49  dBm  for  VHF  signals  at  the  Input  ter- 
minals of  the  signal  processing  equipment, 
shall  be  required  to  bear  the  costs  associated 
with  delivering  a  good  quality  signal  or  a 
baseband  video  signal; 

Strike  all  on  page  108,  line  20.  through  page 
109.  line  5,  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(3)  The  signal  of  a  qualified  local  non- 
commercial educational  television  station 
shall  be  carried  on  the  cable  system  channel 
number  on  which  the  qualified  local  non- 
commercial educational  television  station  is 
broadcast  over  the  air,  or  on  the  channel  on 
which  it  was  carried  on  July  19,  1985,  at  the 
election  of  the  station,  or  on  such  other 
channel  number  as  is  mutually  agreed  on  by 
the  station  and  the  cable  operator.  The  sig- 
nal of  a  qualified  local  noncommercial  edu- 
cational television  station  shall  not  be  repo- 
sitioned by  a  cable  operator  unless  the  oper- 
ator, at  least  30  days  In  advance  of  such 
repositioning,  has  provided  written  notice  to 
the  station  and  to  all  subscribers  of  the  cable 
system.  For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  repo- 
sitioning includes  deletion  of  the  station 
from  the  cable  system. 

On  page  112.  lines  3  through  9.  insert  "or 
615  "  immediately  after  "614"  each  place  it 
appears. 

On  page  113,  lines  3  through  5,  strike  "For 
purposes"  and  all  that  follows  through  "un- 
reasonable.". 

On  page  69.  line  7.  strike  "Rederal"  and  in- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  "Federal". 

On  page  78.  add  "and"  at  the  end  of  line  7. 

Strike  all  on  page  96.  lines  24  through  25. 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "local  commercial 
television  station;  and". 

On  page  98,  line  7,  strike  "carriers"  and  in- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  "carries". 

Mr.  DANFORTH  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Danforth]. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  The  amendment  is 
acceptable  on  this  side. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  agree- 
ment. 

The  amendment  (No.  1498)  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Metzenbaum] 
is  recognized. 


Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
today  the  Senate  finally  considers  leg- 
islation aimed  at  reining  in  the  monop- 
oly power  wielded  by  the  cable  indus- 
try. I  congratulate  Senators  Ino'jye, 
DANFORTH,  and  HOLLINGS  fof  their  lead- 
ership in  bringing  this  measure  to  the 
floor.  This  action  is  welcome  and  long 
overdue. 

From  the  moment  the  1984  Cable  Act 
became  law,  consumers  have  been  at 
the  mercy  of  an  unregulated  monopoly. 
The  1984  Cable  Act  stands  as  a  monu- 
ment to  the  folly  of  knee-jerk  deregu- 
lation. 

The  act  was  built  on  the  absurd 
premise  that  deregulating  local  monop- 
olies would  lead  to  lower  prices  and 
more  competition.  That  worked  as 
badly  as  our  deregulation  of  the  airline 
and  telephone  industries.  In  both  in- 
stances, the  public  suffered.  I  regret  to 
admit  that  I  supported  deregulation  of 
those  two  industries,  but  I  oppose  de- 
regulation of  cable. 

The  results  of  cable  deregulation 
have  been  a  disaster:  Higher  rates,  poor 
customer  service,  more  vertical  inte- 
gration, and  excessive  concentration. 
Complaints  about  cable  come  from 
every  part  of  the  country:  from  Ohio, 
from  California,  Tennessee,  West  Vir- 
ginia, as  well  as  here  in  Washington, 
DC. 

Customer  service  in  the  cjable  indus- 
try is  as  bad  as  it  could  possibly  be. 
Breakdowns  occur  with  regularity. 
Customers  frequently  complain  about 
being  unable  to  reach  their  cable  com- 
pany by  telephone.  Telephone  inquiries 
often  are  answered  by  an  automated 
system  more  complicated  than  useful. 
And  when  a  human  being  is  finally 
reached,  the  response  is  frequently  in- 
different and  uncooperative. 

If  a  service  person  actually  comes  to 
your  home,  it  is  often  a  nice  guy  who 
knows  little  about  solving  your  prob- 
lem. I  know  that  the  cable  companies 
are  delivering  bad  service  at  an  ever  es- 
calating price,  because  I  hear  com- 
plaints from  consumers  all  over  the 
country,  and  because  I  am  a  customer 
myself. 

In  most  industries,  Mr.  President,  if 
service  was  bad,  or  the  price  was  too 
high,  you  could  switch  to  another  com- 
pany; but  the  normal  rules  of  the  mar- 
ket do  not  apply  to  the  cable  industry. 
Today,  99  percent  of  consumers  who 
want  cable  have  no  opportunity  to 
choose  among  competing  cable  compa- 
nies. And  for  the  last  5  years,  almost 
every  cable  system  in  the  country  has 
been  exempt  from  rate  regulation  by 
the  cities.  That  occurred  because  we 
here  in  the  Congress  made  it  possible 
and,  unfortunately,  we  did  so  at  the  be- 
hest of  many  of  the  city  leaders  them- 
selves. 

But  the  bottom  line  is  that  virtually 
no  cable  system  is  subject  either  to 
competition  or  regulation.  There  are 
no  constraints  on  the  prices  charged 
for  cable  service.  Consumers  are  com- 


pletely unprotected.  It  is  no  wonder 
that  cable  rates  have  soared  since  de- 
regulation took  effect  in  1987. 

According  to  the  General  Accounting 
Office,  cable  rates  nationwide  have  in- 
creased by  over  60  percent  since  de- 
regulation, more  than  three  times  the 
rate  of  inflation.  Millions  of  cable  con- 
sumers have  been  subjected  to  rates  of 
over  100  percent  since  deregulation. 

Two  years  ago,  a  representative  of 
the  Consumer  Federation  of  America 
testified  at  a  hearing  held  by  my  anti- 
trust subcommittee  that  cable  consum- 
ers were  being  overcharged  by  as  much 
as  $6  billion  annually.  Unfortunately, 
Mr.  President,  in  this  industry,  mem- 
bers tell  a  great  deal  of  the  story.  In 
Dayton,  OH,  rates  have  gone  up  106  per- 
cent since  deregulation.  In  Cincinnati, 
some  subscribers  have  experienced 
hikes  of  152  percent  since  deregulation. 
In  Youngstown,  rates  are  up  80  percent. 
The  story  is  the  same  around  the  coun- 
try: Lynchburg,  VA,  122  percent;  New 
York  City,  95  percent;  Albuquerque, 
NM,  116  percent;  Hollywood.  FL,  106 
percent;  Santa  Ana,  CA,  140  percent. 

I  will  not  put  Members  of  this  body 
to  sleep  by  reciting  all  of  the  increases 
across  the  country,  but  the  list  goes  on 
and  on. 

Why  have  cable  TV  rates  risen  at 
such  an  alarming  rate?  Because  the 
cable  industry  can  hike  them  with  im- 
punity. There  is  no  competitor  to  un- 
dercut them,  and  there  is  no  regulator 
to  restrain  them.  An  economist  with 
the  Department  of  Justice  estimated 
that  about  half  of  cable's  profits  are 
the  result  of  its  monopoly  power.  In 
other  words,  50  percent  of  cable's  net 
revenues  are  the  direct  result  of  the 
unregulated  monopoly  power  which  we 
have  given  this  industry. 

The  cable  television  monopolies  have 
had  one  long  party  for  the  last  5  years, 
and  it  has  cost  consumers  billions  of 
dollars  in  overcharges.  It  is  time  for 
Congress  to  say  that  the  party  is  over. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  some 
Senators  will  be  offering  a  substitute 
for  S.  12.  This  substitute  would  crip-' 
pie — literally  cripple — the  effort  to  pro- 
tect consumers  from  abuses  by  the 
cable  monopolies,  and  so  it  apparently 
has  the  blessing  of  the  cable  industry. 
I  say  apparently  because  Monday's 
Washington  Post  and  Tuesday's  Wall 
Street  Journal  both  have  stories  which 
say  that  while  the  cable  industry  is 
telling  Senators  to  support  the  sub- 
stitute, it  is  saying  privately  in  inter- 
nal memos  that  it  would  oppose  S.  12. 
even  if  the  substitute  passes. 

I  think  that  is  another  example  of 
the  arrogance  of  the  cable  monopolies 
and  their  lobbyists  here  in  Washington. 
They  are  not  interested  in  seriously  ne- 
gotiating a  solution  to  cable's  monop- 
oly problems. 

They  urge  Senators  to  support  a  sub- 
stitute bill  which  would  gut  cable  re- 
form, and  then  they  say  privately  that 
they  will  not  even  support  the  bill  if 
their  sham  substitute  passes. 
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The  substitute  will  not  reform  ca- 
ble's monopoly  abuses.  In  fact,  the  sub- 
stitute should  be  called  "the  Cable  Tel- 
evision Monopoly  Maintenance  Act."  It 
is  a  gift  to  the  cable  monopolies  and  a 
slap  in  the  face  to  consumers.  I  hope 
that  this  body  overwhelmingly  defeats 
the  substitute. 

If  the  Senate  supports  the  substitute, 
we  will  be  telling  the  country  that  we 
are  less  interested  in  protecting  con- 
sumers and  far  more  interested  in  pro- 
tecting the  special  privileges  enjoyed 
by  an  industry  with  a  powerful  lobby 
here  in  Washington.  I  will  have  much 
more  to  say  on  the  substitute  when  it 
is  offered,  but  I  firmly  believe  that  a 
vote  for  the  substitute  is  a  vote  for  the 
cable  monopolies  and  a  vote  against 
consumers. 

Mr.  President,  the  cable  industry  has 
not  been  content  with  simply  raising 
consumer  prices  at  will.  It  also  has 
sought  to  stifle  potential  competition 
from  alternative  multichannel  tech- 
nologies such  as  wireless  cable  and  the 
satellite  dish  industry. 

A  key  part  of  the  cable  industry's 
strategy  is  to  control  the  popular  cable 
program  channels  which  are  carried  on 
systems  around  the  country.  Ten  of  the 
15  most  popular  basic  cable  networks 
are  owned  or  controlled  by 
multisystem  cable  operators.  Let  me 
repeat  that:  10  of  the  15  most  popular 
basic  cable  networks  are  owned  or  con- 
trolled by  the  big  cable  companies. 
Multisystem  cable  operators  control 
virtually  all  of  the  regional  sports  net- 
works around  the  country,  which  have 
been  siphoning  sports  programming 
from  free  TV  to  cable.  And  cable  com- 
panies also  control  four  of  the  five  top 
pay  movie  services. 

This  vertical  integration  has  led 
some  operators  to  discriminate  in  favor 
of  programming  in  which  they  have  eq- 
uity interests.  It  also  has  harmed  the 
viability  of  cable's  potential  competi- 
tors. Representatives  from  both  wire- 
less cable  and  the  satellite  dish  busi- 
ness have  testified  to  my  Antitrust 
Subcommittee  that  the  cable  indus- 
try's control  over  programming  as  seri- 
ously hampered  their  ability  to  do 
business.  The  big  cable  companies  fre- 
quently have  refused  to  sell  program 
channels  they  control  to  these  poten- 
tial competitors,  or  have  done  so  only 
on  unfair  or  discriminatory  terms. 

Let  me  give  you  an  example.  A  dis- 
tributor of  programming  to  home  sat- 
ellite dish  owners  recently  testified 
that  he  had  to  pay  460  percent  more  for 
programming  than  a  comparable  cable 
company.  Wireless  cable  operators  are 
shut  out  from  Turner  Network  Tele- 
vision. And  some  wireless  operators  are 
subjected  to  "red-lining."  This  occurs 
when  a  cable  programmer  refuses  to 
allow  a  wireless  operator  to  distribute 
a  channel  to  customers  who  live  in 
areas  already  served  by  a  cable  com- 
pany. That  is  monopolistic,  anti- 
competitive and  yes,  anticonsumer.  It 


is  a  direct  effort  to  prevent  head-to- 
head  competition,  the  bulwark  of  the 
entire  free  enterprise  system. 

The  cable  industry  has  taken  other 
steps  to  stifle  potential  competition.  It 
has  invested  heavily  in  new  tech- 
nologies like  direct  broadcast  satellite 
[DBS]  in  order  to  prevent  that  tech- 
nology from  competing  head-to-head 
with  cable  companies.  Two  years  ago, 
I,  along  with  Senators  Gore, 
LiEBERMAN,  AND  SPECTER,  Sent  a  letter 
to  the  Justice  Department  urging  them 
to  look  at  the  potential  anticompeti- 
tive consequences  of  cable's  move  into 
DBS.  News  reports  indicate  that  both 
the  Justice  Department  and  State  anti- 
trust authorities  are  investigating 
whether  the  cable  industry  has  at- 
tempted to  blunt  competition  from  al- 
ternative technologies  like  DBS  and 
wireless  cable.  I  am  pleased  to  see  that 
cable's  move  into  DBS  is  being  closely 
examined,  but  I  wish  the  antitrust  en- 
forcement officials  would  move  with 
greater  speed. 

There  are  other  examples  of  abusive 
business  practices  by  cable.  TCI,  the 
Nation's  largest  cable  operator,  em- 
ployed a  so-called  negative  option  in 
order  to  launch  its  new  pay  movie  serv- 
ice. Encore.  TCI  put  Encore  on  all  of 
its  cable  systems  and  notified  its  sub- 
scribers that  they  would  be  charged  $1 
per  month  for  the  new  service.  Cus- 
tomers who  did  not  wish  to  receive  En- 
core had  to  contact  TCI  and  tell  the 
company  not  to  charge  them  for  a  pro- 
gram channel  which  they  had  never  or- 
dered. In  other  words  TCI's  attitude 
was:  We  are  automatically  entitled  to 
more  money  from  our  customers;  our 
subscribers  have  an  affirmative  duty  to 
tell  us  that  they  do  not  want  to  pay 
more  money  for  something  which  they 
did  not  request. 

How  absurd.  How  arrogant.  Only  a 
monopoly  could  act  so  arrogantly  to- 
ward its  customers.  Fortunately,  TCI 
halted  this  practice  after  a  lawsuit 
challenging  it  was  filed  by  the  States. 

Mr.  President,  TCI  is  the  largest 
cable  company  in  the  country,  provid- 
ing service  to  about  one  out  of  every 
five  cable  subscribers  in  the  country.  It 
is  exhibit  No.  1  in  the  case  for  reregula- 
tion  of  the  cable  industry.  An  article  in 
Monday's  Wall  Street  Journal  details 
the  various  ways  in  which  TCI  has 
tried  to  suppress  competition  and 
dominate  the  cable  industry.  Senator 
Gore  already  has  placed  this  article  in 
the  Record,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  look  at  it. 

Mr.  President,  abusive  marketing 
and  business  practices  are  a  direct  re- 
sult of  the  kid-gloves  regulatory  treat- 
ment accorded  the  cable  industry.  We 
should  not  be  surprised  by  these  tac- 
tics. Cable  is  an  industry  which  is  ac- 
countable to  neither  competition  nor 
regulation. 

While  I  believe  S.  12  begins  to  move 
us  in  the  right  direction,  although  not 
nearly  far  enough,  I  am  advised  that 
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will  be  attacked  by  supporters 
lable  industry.  They  may  insist 
c4ble  lacks  monopoly  power.  But 
ew  is  not  even  shared  by  the 
i}idustry.  Viacom,  one  of  the  top 
integrated  cable  companies 
country,  filed  a  lawsuit  against 
big  cable  company.  Time-War- 
its  suit  Viacom  stated  that: 
able  operator  is  a  monopolist  in  its 
mf.rlcet  or  possesses  a  monopoly  share 
100  percent, 
it  went  on  to  allege  that  Time- 
had  "abused  monopoly  power" 
cable     television     markets 
the  country, 
led  a  brief  in  a  tax  matter  in 
asserted  that: 

operator  serving  a  city  has  a  mo- 
the  sense  that  customers  desirint? 
!  will  have  no  choice  regarding 
of  that  service, 
brief  went  on  to  say  that; 
is  no  goodwill  in  a  monopoly.  Cus- 
•eturn.  not  because  of  any  sense  of 
with  the  monopolist,  but  rather 
they  have  no  other  choices, 
president,  that  is  arrogance  that 
That  is  absurd,  if  we  here  in 
permit  it  to  continue.  The 
l)eople   have   no   protection 
we    in   Congress  step  into   the 
on  their  behalf. 

1988,  my  Antitrust  Subcommit- 

been    chronicling    the    anti- 

and  anticonsumer  abuses 

cable  industry.   We  have  held 

l^earings,  put  out  a  report  on  the 

access  problems  faced  by 

potential  competitors,  and  kept 

eye  on  the  growing  vertical  in- 

n  and  horizontal  concentration 

the  industry.  Nearly  3  years  ago 

along     with     Senators 

LiEBERMAN— the  first  bill  in 

aimed    at    reregulating    the 

i|idustry.  This  year  I  introduced 

bills   aimed   at   protecting 

and  promoting  competition 

).  I  am  also  an  original  cospon- 

he  bill  before  us  today.  S.  12— 

pleased  to  say  that  this  legis- 

incorporates  a  number  of  ideas 

in  my  bills, 
bill    we    are   considering   would 
rates  for  basic  cable  service  in 
v^here  cable  is  not  subject  to  ef- 
competition.  The  bill  defines  ef- 
competition  as  another  multi- 
provider  such  as  a  second  cable 
or  a  wireless  cable  system, 
ai^icipation  of  cable  reform  legis- 
many    operators    are    shifting 
cable  channels — such  as  ESPN, 
i  .nd  USA— off  the  basic   tier  in 
prevent  such  networks  from 
egulated.   This  retiering  Is  an 
effort  by  cable  to  shield  the 
popular  cable  program  channels 
kind  of  price  accountability, 
contains  two  provisions  designed 
the  anticonsumer  impact  of 
ig.  First,  the  bill  states  that  if 
han  30  percent  of  a  cable  sys- 
ustomers  take  only  the  basic 
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tier,  the  Commission  and  local  fran- 
chising authorities  may  regulate  the 
tier  of  service  which  is  taken  by  at 
least  30  percent  of  subscribers.  Thus, 
operators  will  not  be  able  to  escape 
rate  regulation  simply  by  creating  a 
minimal  basic  tier  composed  solely  of 
over-the-air  broadcast  channels.  The 
bill  also  allows  cities  and  consumers  to 
file  rate  complaints  with  the  FCC 
whenever  rates  for  channels  on  higher 
tiers  of  service  are  unreasonable.  I 
urged  the  inclusion  of  both  these  provi- 
sions and  I  am  most  pleased  to  see  that 
the  managers  of  the  bill  and  the  com- 
mittee have  included  them  in  the  bill. 

The  other  key  component  of  the  bill 
is  the  program  access  provisions.  Under 
the  bill,  vertically  integrated  cable 
programmers  like  HBO,  Showtime,  and 
TNT  are  forbidden  from  "unreasonably 
refusing  to  deal"  with  alternative  tech- 
nologies such  as  wireless  cable  and  the 
satellite  dish  industry.  The  bill  also  in- 
structs the  FCC  to  issue  rules  limiting 
horizontal  concentration  and  vertical 
integration  in  the  industry. 

This  bill  is  not  perfect.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve the  managers  would  claim  that  it 
is.  It  does  not  go  nearly  as  far  as  I 
think  it  should.  I  think  the  regulatory 
responsibilities  should  be  shared  more 
evenly  between  the  FCC  and  local  au- 
thorities. I  am  concerned  that  the  FCC 
will  be  too  kind  to  the  cable  industry 
and  too  tough  on  consumers.  I  also  be- 
lieve that  there  is  more  that  we  could 
do  to  prevent  retiering. 

But  on  the  whole,  the  bill  is  a  good 
piece  of  legislation  worthy  of  the  Sen- 
ate's support.  The  bill  gives  consumers 
and  competitors  the  opportunity  to 
hold  the  cable  industry  accountable  for 
anitconsumer  and  anticompetitive  be- 
havior. And  for  that,  the  sponsors  of 
this  bill— Senators  Hollings.  Inouye. 
and  Danforth— are  to  be  congratu- 
lated. 

There  are  some  who  say  that  pros- 
pects for  enactment  of  a  cable  bill  are 
bleak  because  neither  the  industry  nor 
the  White  House  want  legislation.  But 
I  can  not  believe  that  Congress  will 
turn  its  back  on  consumers  simply  be- 
cause the  cable  industry  has  a  powerful 
lobby  here  in  Washington.  As  for  the 
White  House.  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
President,  who  is  in  serious  political 
trouble,  will  turn  his  back  on  millions 
of  Americans  who  are  being  subjected 
to  billions  of  dollars  in  overcharges  by 
the  cable  monopolies. 

The  cable  industry  opposes  S.  12  for 
one  reason,  and  one  reason  only:  The 
bill  begins  to  rein  in  the  power  of  an 
industry  which  is  an  unregulated  mo- 
nopoly. That  may  cause  distress  to  an 
industry  which  has  grown  accustomed 
to  wielding  monopoly  power;  but  it  will 
bring  much-needed  relief  to  consumers. 

By  passing  this  legislation.  Congress 
can  say  to  the  cable  industry:  The 
party  is  over.  You  can  not  raise  prices 
at  will  or  unfairly  stifle  competition. 
It  is  time  to  play  by  the  same  rules 
which  govern  everyone  else. 


January  29,  1992 

I  yield  the  floor.       c^ 
The      PRESIDING     OFFICER     (Mr. 
Dixon).  The  Senator  from  Washington. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1499 

(Purpose:  To  prohibit  cable  operators  from 

charging     subscribers     for     services     and 

equipment  not  affirmatively  requested  by 

name) 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
an  amendment  at  the  desk  and  I  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Washington  [Mr.  Gor- 
ton] proposes  an  amendment  numbered  1499. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place,  insert  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

SERVICES  AND  EQUIPMENT  NOT  AFFIRMATIVELY 
REQUESTED 

Sec.  .  Section  623  of  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934  (47  U.S.C.  543),  as  amended  by  sec- 
tion 5  of  this  Act.  is  further  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(i)  A  cable  operator  shall  not  charge  a 
subscriber  for  any  service  or  equipment  that 
the  subscriber  has  not  affirmatively  re- 
quested by  name.  For  purposes  of  this  sub- 
section, a  subscriber's  failure  to  refuse  a 
cable  operator's  proposal  to  provide  such 
service  or  equipment  shall  not  be  deemed  to 
be  an  affirmative  request  for  such  service  or 
equipment.". 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
listened  with  great  care  to  the  remarks 
of  my  distinguished  friend  and  col- 
league from  Ohio,  and  I  wish  him  to 
know  that  this  first  amendment  goes 
to  precisely  one  of  the  concerns  which 
he  raised,  the  so-called  negative  op- 
tion. I  would  like  to  inquire  through 
the  President  whether  my  friend  and 
colleague  from  Ohio  would  like  to  be 
considered  a  cosponsor  of  that  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Indeed,  I  am 
happy  to  join  my  colleague. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Record  will  show  co- 
sponsorship  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
last  several  years  I  have  worked  with 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  Mis- 
souri, my  friend  from  Hawaii,  and 
many  other  members  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Commerce,  on  the  bill 
which  we  have  before  us  today  and  on 
its  many  predecessors. 

Since  the  bill  was  reported  by  a  vote 
of  16  to  3  last  May,  however,  two  new 
developments  have  come  to  my  atten- 
tion which  are  the  subject  of  this 
amendment  and  of  the  one  which  will 
immediately  follow  it.  Since  both  have 
been  agreed  to.  I  am  going  to  speak  to 
both  of  them  at  the  same  time,  and 
then  we  can  deal  with  them  without 
another  speech. 


January  29,  1992 
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This  first  amendment,  the  one  before 
the  Senate  right  now,  is  in  response  to 
a  marketing  ploy  which  TCI  employed 
in  the  State  of  Washington,  and  else- 
where, last  year. 

TCI  launched  a  new  movie  channel 
called  Encore.  The  company  expected 
that  60  to  70  percent  of  all  TCI  sub- 
scribers would  take  this  new  service. 

This  marketing  expectation  was  de- 
pendent upon  a  simple  premise  that  the 
consumer  either  would  not  realize  that 
he  or  she  had  begun  to  subscribe  to  En- 
core, or  that  he  or  she  would  not  both- 
er to  prevent  charges  from  accruing  to 
the  account.  You  might  ask,  how  could 
a  consumer  be  unaware  of  purchasing  a 
new  service?  The  answer  is  quite  sim- 
ple. Under  TCI's  plan,  the  cable  sub- 
scriber would  have  automatically  pur- 
chased the  service  unless  that  sub- 
scriber called  TCI  and  physically  can- 
celed it. 

This  practice,  which  was  much  more 
common  in  a  number  of  areas  when  I 
was  attorney  general  of  the  State  of 
Washington,  is  known  as  a  negative  op- 
tion. It  has  been  abandoned  by  most 
businesses  under  most  circumstances, 
sometimes  voluntarily  and  sometimes 
under  the  pressure  of  States'  attorneys 
general  offices.  Its  success  relies  on  the 
fact  that  most  customers  do  not  scruti- 
nize their  junk  mail  with  great  care, 
and  they  do  not  look  at  bill  inserts 
with  great  care,  and  they  just  simply 
throw  away  the  negative  option  which 
they  received. 

So  the  first  amendment  I  am  offer- 
ing, one  which  is  before  us  right  now, 
will  prevent  any  cable  company  from 
offering  services  or  equipment  by 
means  of  using  a  negative  option.  At 
the  suggestion  of  the  Washington  State 
attorney  general's  office,  I  broadened 
the  amendment  from  its  original  lan- 
guage pertaining  to  video  program- 
ming to  include  both  services  and 
equipment.  The  attorney  general's  of- 
fice made  the  suggestion  because  TCI 
apparently  had  tried  previously  to 
market  its  entertainment  guide  by  the 
use  of  a  negative  option.  This  amend- 
ment will  make  it  clear  that  Congress 
does  not  want  the  public  duped  into 
paying  for  any  cable  service  program, 
service,  equipment,  or  anything  else, 
without  consciously  knowing  they  are 
purchasing  that  service  and  making  a 
decision  to  do  so. 

The  second  amendment,  which  will 
follow  on  the  first  one,  addresses  the 
issue  of  subscriber  privacy.  Several 
months  ago,  I  learned  that  in  some 
cable  systems,  anyone  can  gain  access 
to  a  cable  subscriber's  billing  account 
simply  by  knowing  the  subscriber's 
telephone  number. 

For  instance,  in  Spokane,  served  by 
Cox  Cable,  anyone  can  call  the  main 
number  and  talk  to  Nadine — an  auto- 
mated voice,  by  the  way— who  will  be 
more  than  happy  to  tell  the  caller  if 
your  neighbors  have  been  paying  their 
bills  on  time,  provided,  of  course,  that 


you  are  able  to  supply  your  neighbor's 
phone  number.  Nosy  neighbors  serviced 
by  Viacom  in  Seattle  can  gain  such  a 
similar  service  just  as  easily. 

My  second  amendment  would  require 
cable  systems  take  appropriate  steps  to 
ensure  that  only  a  subscriber  can  gain 
access  to  his  or  her  account.  A  simple 
means  to  accomplish  this  would  be  to 
assign  a  personal  identification  num- 
ber known  only  to  the  subscriber. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  discussed  these 
amendments  with  both  the  majority 
and  minority  managers,  and  I  believe 
they  have  been  accepted.  I  will  ask 
first  for  the  acceptance  of  the  first  one, 
and  then  ask  that  the  second  be  read 
and  accepted  without  further  interrup- 
tion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
any  further  discussion  concerning  the 
first  amendment  offered  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Washington?  The 
Senator  from  Hawaii.  '> 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
had  the  opportunity  to  discuss  this 
matter  with  the  author  of  the  amend- 
ment and  the  manager  of  this  side,  and 
find  no  objection.  We  are  prepared  to 
support  it. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
acceptable  on  this  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
any  further  discussion  concerning  the 
first  amendment  offered  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Washington? 

If  not,  the  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  amendment. 

The  amendment  (No.  1499)  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1500 

(Purpose:  To  protect  the  privacy  of  cable 
television  subscribers) 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  immediate  consideration  of  my 
second  amendment. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
looked  over  the  second  amendment, 
and  we  find  it  acceptable. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  It  is  acceptable  on 
this  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Washington  [Mr.  Gor- 
ton] proposes  an  amendment  numbered  1500. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place,  insert  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

PROrKCTlON  OK  SUBSCRIBER  PRIVACY 

Sec.  .  Section  63ljc)(U  of  the  Commu- 
nications Act  of  19Sr(47  U.S.C.  551(c)(1))  is 


amended  by  Inserting  Immediately  before 
the  period  at  the  end  the  following:  "and 
shall  take  such  actions  as  are  necessary  to 
prevent  unauthorized  access  to  such  infor- 
mation by  a  person  other  than  the  subscriber 
or  cable  operator". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  (No.  1500)  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  as 
most  people  know,  I  plan  to  ofTer  an 
amendment  to  this  bill.  And  I  must 
confess,  the  amendment  is  not  quite 
drafted.  It  is  in  the  legislative  coun- 
sel's office.  As  it  was  initially  drafted, 
it  would  have  been  out  of  order. 

I  have  no  intention  of  delaying  this 
bill.  I  agree  to  go  ahead;  I  will  not  fili- 
buster. I  do  not  like  the  bill,  but  my 
amendment  would  make  it  acceptable. 
I  do  not  physically  have  it  in  my  hand. 
For  those  Members  who  want  to  see  it, 
I  have  a  summary  of  what  I  think  will 
be  98  percent  of  the  amendment.  I  do 
not  think  the  2  percent  is  going  to  be  a 
relevant  factor. 

Having  said  that,  that  is  just  in  the 
form  of  an  announcement.  I  am  trying 
to  deal  in  good  faith.  I  just  physically 
do  not  have  the  amendment  to  present. 
With  that,  although  I  see  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi,  I  have  some  com- 
ments. But  if  he  wants  to  talk  now,  he 
may  go  ahead.  I  will  yield  the  floor  for 
the  moment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  yields  the  floor. 

The  Senator  from  Mississippi  is  rec- 
ognized. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  with 
mixed  emotions  about  this  legislation, 
S.  12.  I  will  have  an  amendment  to 
offer  in  a  moment.  I  would  like  to 
make  some  general  comments  first, 
and  then  I  will  offer  that  amendment. 
I  remember  years  ago,  in  the  early 
eighties,  maybe  in  the  late  seventies, 
when  I  was  serving  in  the  other  body, 
people  from  the  cable  industry  in  my 
State  of  Mississippi  would  come  by  to 
visit  with  me  and  ask  for  recognition, 
in  effect,  of  their  industry,  and  ask  for 
support  in  trying  to  provide  broadcast 
accessibility  to  Mississippi.  Many 
areas  in  our  State  could  not  get  tele- 
vision stations  because  they  were  too 
far  off.  We  could  not  get  any  coverage 
at  all  if  we  did  not  have  cable.  And 
then,  of  course,  subsequently,  the  sat- 
ellite dishes  helped. 

But  I  viewed  them  at  that  time  as  a 
rising,  innovative  industry  that  could 
provide  service  and  information  to  peo- 
ple in  my  rural  State.  I  viewed  them  as 
the  underdogs.  I  was  sympathetic  to 
them  and  wanted  to  help  them.  I 
thought  it  was  going  to  be  good  for 
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cable  lo  provide  another  vehicle  of  in- 
formal ion  beyond  just  the  three  net- 
"^  works 
5^  So  o/er  the  years,  I  clearly  did  sui>- 
port  tl  le  cable  industry,  and  I  did  sup- 
port Ihe  1984  Cable  Communication 
Policy  Act,  which  set  in  motion  what  I 
think   las  been  truly  a  revolution. 

The  cable  industry,  in  response  to 
that  l€  ?islation,  and  in  the  spirit  of  en- 
trepre:  leurship  and  innovation,  devel- 
oped i  nd  delivered  to  the  American 
consur  ler  a  diversity  and  depth  of  pro- 
gramn  ing  that  had  previously  not  been 
imaglr  ed.  They  have  done  a  magnifi- 
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listen   to   much  of  the  debate 

I  feel   like  they  are  being  ac- 

of  being  such  bad   boys.   I  ac- 

that  there  have  been  areas 

they   made    mistakes.   They 

things  they  should  not  have 

nd  they  should  have  done  some 

better.  I  think  it  is  important  to 

minute  here  and  look  at  what 

done. 

past  year,  we  received  a  live 

the  world  that  we  could  not 

^en  imagined  just  a  few  years 

were  there  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 

ched  it  night  after  night.  It  was 

what  we  saw. 

ife  and  I  like  to  watch  some  of 

on  wildlife.  There  are  so 

jptions  now.  You  can  sit  there 

hat    control    device    and    move 

<  hannel   to  channel   to  channel, 

s  a  great  education  process.  It  is 

positive  thing  for  America,  and 

that  revolution  has  only  begun. 

from  now,  we  will  be  much 

down  the  road  because  of  mod- 

that  is  coming  along. 

will  have  to  change  itself  rap- 

t  ecause  developments  are  going 

{  etting  ahead  of  them  if  they  do 

optics,  what  the  telephone 

can    offer,    and    many    new 

that  are  in  the  process. 

ndustry  has  created  100,000  jobs 

1984  act  was  passed.  There  has 

tremendous  explosion  in  cable 

and  services  that  they  are  pro- 

So  I  think  we  need  to  say,  first 

a  great  thanks  to  the  cable  in- 

for  what  they  have  done. 

they  made  some  mistakes?  Ab- 

.  In  some  areas,  the  service  has 

i  .trocious.    We   have   all   experi- 

t.  I  have  experienced  it.  I  have 

television  cable  hookup  flick 

of  one  bolt  of  lightning;  it 

minutes,  an  hour,  longer. 

have   been   instances  when   I 

call  a  particular  cable  compa- 

and  get  either  an  answering 

or  no  answer.  There  have  been 

when  the  people  in  my  State 

were  not  happy  that  they 

ot  get  service  from  another  sta- 

naybe   even   in   another   State, 

they  had  been  used  to  watching 

;>ast. 

have  been  instances  where  the 
lave  gone  up  way  too  fast.  But 
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we  must  remember  that  rates  had  been 
artificially  held  down  by  regulations 
and  controls  before  1984. 

I  was  involved  as  a  young  lawyer 
many  years  ago  in  trying  to  get  a  cable 
franchise,  working  with  a  city  trying 
to  explain  to  them  what  it  was  all 
about.  They  did  not  understand.  They 
did  not  want  to  hear  it,  but,  if  they  did 
want  to  hear  it,  they  were  looking  for 
revenue  for  their  particular  city. 

I  think,  clearly,  there  have  been 
problems  with  rates,  but  there  have 
been  some  reasons  for  it.  Once  we  de- 
regulated them,  they  did  go  up  in  their 
rates,  some  of  them  a  legitimate 
amount,  some  of  them  too  far.  But 
they  have  been  improving  that  now.  As 
an  industry,  they  are  providing  better 
service,  better  assessability.  They  are 
getting  a  grip  on  rates.  The  increase  in 
rates  has  slowed  down. 

I  am  for  competition.  Let  us  open  it 
up.  Let  us  let  everybody  get  in  there 
and  provide  service.  That  is  the  an- 
swer. Competition  will  hold  those  rates 
down. 

I  understand  the  need  for  program 
access.  I  think  that.wWie  there  is  a 
right  of  proprietary  ownership,  there  is 
also  a  right  for  that  programming  to  be 
available.  I  have  heard  some  instances 
where  one  cable  station  quit  carrying  a 
program,  but  when  a  competitor  tried 
to  get  that  program,  even  though  it 
was  not  being  carried,  it  was  being  de- 
nied. That  is  wrong.  That  is  the  kind  of 
problems  we  have  had. 

I  will  vote  for  all  kinds  of  new  com- 
petition and  for  opening  up  the  process, 
but  if  we  start  reregulating,  if  we  start 
going  back  to  what  we  had  before  1984, 
I  fear  we  are  going  to  "shoot  the  goose 
that  laid  the  golden  e^s"  Regulation 
and  reregulation  is  never  the  answer. 

I  have  learned  over  the  years  that 
regulation  is  not  pure  and  perfect.  I 
voted  to  deregulate  the  airline  indus- 
try. If  I  could  take  that  vote  back,  I 
would  take  it  back.  And  I  voted  for  de- 
regulating trucking.  I  think  it  has  had 
some  benefits.  But,  generally  speaking, 
we  should  err  on  the  side  of  not  having 
reregulation  and  controls  that  stifle 
competition,  expansion,  growth,  and 
development,  and  that  is  what  this  is 
going  to  lead  to,  I  fear. 

What  is  driving  all  of  this?  One  is 
some  anger  by  consumers  and  by  Con- 
gressman and  Senators  because  of  the 
excessive  rates  in  some  cases  and  an 
arrogance,  in  some  instances,  by  the 
cable  owners.  When  we  have  gone  to 
them  and  said,  "You  are  not  providing 
the  right  service"  or  "there  is  a  prob- 
lem here,"  they  have  said.  "That's 
tough.  We  don't  have  to  answer  to  you 
guys  any  more."  That  is  what  made 
Congressmen  and  Senators  mad. 

The  other  thing  is  broadcasters  want 
an  opportunity  to  be  able  to  negotiate 
a  fee  for  retransmission.  Everybody  has 
pretty  much  signed  off  on  that,  as  I  un- 
derstand. The  cable  people  and  the 
broadcasters  have  an  understanding.  I 


think  a  provision  of  that  nature  is  in 
both  bills.  That  is  really  the  engine 
that  has  been  pulling  this  thing.  But 
behind  this  engine  is  lined  up  a  whole 
bunch  of  cars  that  are  going  to  cause 
more  trouble. 

Now,  one  of  the  things  that  really 
bothers  me  is  an  area  that  I  am  going 
to  offer  an  amendment  with  regard  to — 
subscriber  bill  itemization.  First  of  all, 
do  we  want  the  cities  and  municipali- 
ties to  deal  with  a  very  complicated  in- 
dustry and  set  the  rates?  On  what 
basis?  Would  politics  come  into  play? 
Would  the  needs  of  the  city  come  into 
play  beyond  just  being  able  to  have  the 
people  offered  this  service?  The  fact  is 
sometimes  the  rates  have  gone  up  be- 
cause of  hidden,  unidentified  increases 
in  fees  or  taxes  which  the  cable  has  to 
pay  and  the  cable  company  passes  on 
to  the  consumers,  and  it  is  not  ex- 
plained. So  I  will  have  an  amendment 
that  will  at  least  say  the  cable  compa- 
nies can  identify  on  the  bills  those  fees 
and  taxes  charged  that  drive  up  the 
rates.  At  least  let  the  people  know.  Let 
us  at  least  have  openness  in  billing.  I 
think  that  would  be  an  important  im- 
provement, but  it  is  one  of  the  types  of 
problems  I  see  still  existing  in  S.  12. 

Now,  there  is  another  problem.  And 
it  is  really  related  to  turning  this 
whole  thing  back  over  to  the  cities.  I 
realize  in  S.  12  there  is  a  process  where- 
by the  FCC  can  take  that  rate-setting 
back.  There  is  a  process  where  it  can 
give  it  to  the  cities.  But  when  you  look 
at  the  history,  the  record  of  the  cities 
and  municipalities  in  this  area,  I  think 
it  is  one  of  the  things  that  led  us  to  the 
problems  we  had  before  1984.  There  are 
many  horror  stories  of  how  the  rates 
were  set,  how  the  franchises  were 
granted.  In  one  Instance,  in  Sac- 
ramento, the  applicant  had  to  promise 
to  plant  20,000  trees  in  order  to  win  the 
local  cable  franchise.  Do  we  want  that? 
In  several  cities,  including,  I  under- 
stand, Miami  and  Chicago,  the  cities 
extracted  early  up-front  payments  of 
several  million  dollars  in  anticipated 
franchise  fees  from  the  local  cable 
companies.  That  is  no  way  to  be  doing 
this  business. 

Should  we  be  sensitive  to  broadcast- 
ing problems?  Absolutely.  Do  we  want 
to  make  sure  that  satellite  dish  owners 
have  access,  an  opportunity  to  get 
what  is  provided  by  cable  and  broad- 
casting? Absolutely.  Let  us  do  that. 
But,  also,  in  the  process,  let  us  not  put 
the  cable  companies  in  such  a  bind 
they  are  not  going  to  be  able  to  move 
forward  and  make  progress,  or  pay  the 
bills  they  already  owe  because  they 
have  improved  their  system  so  much. 

I  do  not  think  this  legislation  is 
ready  for  final  action.  I  did  not  think 
so  when  it  came  out  of  committee  even 
though  I  voted  for  it.  I  said  at  the  time 
I  think  this  is  a  mistake:  we  have  not 
massaged  it  enough. 

Now,  I  know  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  and  the  outstanding 


leader  from  Hawaii  will  say  we  have 
been  working  on  this  thing  for  3  years. 
You  can  work  on  it  10  years.  If  you  do 
not  get  it  where  it  is  ready  to  be  voted 
on,  you  need  longer.  Maybe  somewhere 
between  S.  12  and  the  present  sub- 
stitute there  is  the  Holy  Grail  we  are 
looking  for  in  this  area.  I  think  what 
we  are  going  to  do,  though,  if  we  pass 
this  bill  without  some  amendments  and 
without  further  consideration,  is  mess 
up  everything;  there  are  going  to  be,  in 
my  opinion,  a  lot  of  losers  and  not 
many  winners. 

Let  us  look  at  what  we  can  do  to  fur- 
ther find  a  middle  ground,  a  common 
ground  that  will  allow  the  cable  indus- 
try to  continue  to  grow  and  improve 
the  way  they  have  done  the  last  8 
years,  at  the  same  time  assisting  them 
in  curing  some  of  the  abuses  that  they 
have  had  to  deal  with  and  I  think  they 
are  dealing  with  now. 

AMENDMENT  NO  1497 

(Purpose:  To  permit  cable  operators  to  item- 
ize on  subscriber  bills  not  only  franchise 
fees,  but  also  other  taxes  and  regulatory 
costs.) 

Mr.  LOTT.  Having  said  that,  Mr. 
President,  I  would  like  to  offer  my 
amendment  that  I  have  at  the  desk 
dealing  with  the  subscriber  bill  item- 
ization to  give  the  cable  companies  an 
opportunity  to  itemize  these  so-called 
hidden  costs,  to  explain  to  the  people 
what  is  involved  in  the  charges  so  they 
will  know  it  is  not  just  the  cable  com- 
pany jacking  up  the  prices. 

I  understand  the  mana.gers  of  this 
bill  are  willing  to  accept  the  amend- 
ment. I  would  like  to  offer  the  amend- 
ment at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Lott] 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  1497. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill,  insert 
the  following: 

SUBSCRIBER  BILL  ITEMIZATION 

Sec.  .  Section  622(c)  of  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  (47  U.S.C.  542(c))  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)  Each  cable  operator  may  identify.  In 
accordance  with  standards  prescribed  by  the 
Commission,  as  a  separate  line  item  on  each 
regular  bill  of  each  subscriber,  each  of  the 
following: 

"(1)  The  amount  of  the  total  bill  assessed 
as  a  franchise  fee  and  the  identity  of  the 
franchising  authority  to  which  the  fee  is 
paid. 

"(2)  The  amount  of  the  total  bill  assessed 
to  satisfy  any  requirements  imposed  on  the 
cable  operator  by  the  franchise  agreement  to 
support  public,  educational,  or  governmental 
channels  or  the  use  of  such  channels. 


"(3)  The  amount  of  any  other  fee,  tax.  as- 
sessment, or  charge  of  any  kind  imposed  by 
any  governmental  authority  on  the  trans- 
action between  the  operator  and  the  sub- 
scriber.". 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
had  the  opportunity  to  discuss  this 
matter  with  the  author  of  the  amend- 
ment. There  is  nothing  in  this  law  that 
would  prohibit  carrying  out  of  the  in- 
tent of  this  amendment.  However,  I  be- 
lieve this  amendment  will  clarify  that. 
So  we  support  it. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President, 
while  I,  of  course,  had  hoped  the  speech 
of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  endors- 
ing the  legislation  would  be  perhaps 
somewhat  more  enthusiastic  than  it 
turned  out  to  be,  his  amendment  is  ac- 
ceptable on  this  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  discussion  regarding  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Mississippi? 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Missouri 
for  his  remarks.  Passage  of  this  amend- 
ment will  certainly  encourage  me  to 
consider  it  further  and  in  his  usual 
inimicable  way  he  will  find  ways  to 
make  progress  in  the  passage  of  this 
legislation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  (No.  1497)  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  LOTT.  I  move  to  reconsider  the 
vote. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1501 

(Purpose:  To  provide  for  designation  of  chan- 
nel capacity  for  commercial  programming 
from  a  qualified  minority  programming 
source) 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye]  pro- 
poses an  amendment  numbered  1501. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  83,  between  lines  20  and  21.  Insert 
the  following  new  subsection: 

(d)  Section  612  of  the  Communications  Act 
of  1934  (47  U.S.C.  532)  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(i)(l)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subsections  (b)  and  (c),  a  cable  operator  re- 
quired by  this  section  to  designate  channel 
capacity  for  commercial  use  may  use  any 
such  channel  capacity  for  the  provision  of 
programming  from  a  qualified  minority  pro- 
gramming source  (if  such  source  is  not  affili- 
ated with  the  cable  operator),  if  such  pro- 


gramming is  not  already  carried  on  the  cable 
system.  The  channel  capacity  used  to  pro- 
Vide  programming  from  a  qualified  minority 
programming  source  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
section may  not  exceed  33  percent  of  the 
channel  capacity  designated  pursuant  to  this 
section.  No  programming  provided  over  a 
cable  system  on  July  1.  1990,  may  qualify  as 
minority  programming  on  that  cable  system 
under  this  subsection. 
"(2)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection — 
"(A)  the  term  'qualified  minority  program- 
ming source'  means  a  programming  source 
which  devotes  significantly  all  of  its  pro- 
gramming to  coverage  of  minority  view- 
points, or  to  programming  directed  at  mem- 
bers of  minority  groups,  and  which  is  over  50 
percent  minority-owned;  and 

"(B)  the  term  'minority'  includes  Blacks, 
Hispanics  American  Indians,  Alaska  Natives, 
Asians,  and  Pacific  Islanders.". 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  carries  out  an  intent  that 
all  of  us  support.  This  is  to  encourage, 
to  enhance,  and  to  promote  carriage  of 
minority  programs.  I  have  discussed 
this  matter  with  the  manager,  Mr. 
DANFORTH,  and  he,  I  believe,  supports 
it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  That  is  correct,  Mr. 
President.  It  is  acceptable. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
any  further  discussion  regarding  this 
amendment? 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment. 

The  amendment  (No.  1501)  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  I  move  to  reconsider 
the  vote. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BREAUX  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana. 

amendment  no.  1502 

(Purpose:  To  add  a  subsection  to  section  614 

of   the    Communications    Act   of    1934    as 

amended  by  this  bill) 

Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Breaux] 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  1502. 

On  page  103.  after  line  24,  add  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(g)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  require  a 
cable  operator  to  carry  on  any  tier,  or  pro- 
hibit a  cable  operator  from  carrying  on  any 
tier,  the  signal  of  any  commercial  television 
station  or  video  programming  service  that  is 
predominantly  utilized  for  the  transmission 
of  sales  presentations  or  program-length 
commercials. 

Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  President,  the 
cable  legislation  that  is  pending  before 
the  Senate  is  going  to  be  hotly  debated 
on  the  question  of  rate  regulation,  the 
question  of  the  involvement  of  the 
local  communities  in  helping  to  deter- 
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the  provisions  that  is  in  the 
chairmjin's  bill,  I  think  in  a  substitute 
be  offered  to  that,  is  a  provi- 
basically  requires  that  cable 
set  aside  channels  on  their 
cable  irstem  to  carry  the  local  affili- 
ates, t )  ensure  that  the  people  in  a 
community  have  ABC,  NBC,  CBS.  the 
ne  work,  the  public  television,  and 
otljer  public  broadcast  stations  on 
ble  system.  So  when  you  turn 
cable  system  at  night  you  can 
local  news,  you  can  get  your 
Efcations,  you  can  get  the  net- 
and  you  can  be  fully  tuned  in  to 
happening  in  commercial  tele- 
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k  that  is  good.  I  think  that  is 

I  think  that  is  proper. 
is  one  feature  that  disturbs  me 
deal.  It  is  something  that  is  rel- 
new;  that  is  broadcast  stations 
really  broadcast  commercials  24 
day.  All  of  us  flipping  through 
channels   or  our   television 
have  come  across  these  broad- 
stations  that  say,  well,  we  are  the 
network  type  of  program.  24 
day.   You  turn  them  on  and 
selling  the  zircon  rings,  food 
dresses  and  everything  that 
possibly     imagine.     People 
them.    People    purchase    those 
And  I  think  that  is  totally 
and  proper, 
thing   that  concerns  me,   how- 
the  thing  that  my  amend- 
a^dresses.  is  to  raise  the  question 
this  is  something  that  must 
by    cable    systems.     My 
certainly  does  not  prohibit 
system  from  carrying  these  24- 
siations  that  broadcast  commer- 
a  24-hour-a-day  basis.  If  they 
carry  them,  if  the  public  de- 
this  type  of  programming,  so  be 
have  the  right  to  do  it. 
hat  the  legislation  says  in  the 
11  pending  before  the  Senate  at 
the  main  thrust  of  that  deal- 
this  is  that  there  are  certain 
that  cables  have  to  carry.  There 
discretion.  That  is  the  must-carry 
in  the  legislation, 
obtect   to   that  because   I  do  not 
hat  these  types  of  24-hour  sta- 
hat  do   nothing   but   broadcast 
ought   to  be  given   that 
privilege  of  the  must-carry  sta- 


will  argue  that,  well,  these  sta- 
meeting  the  public  interest 
the  public  wants  to  see  this.  I 
luggest  that  the  public  interest 
that  communications  legisla- 
for  years  went  much  fur- 
that.  As  an  example,  when 
about  the  privilege  of  having 
license  which,  after  all  the 
spectrilm  belongs  to  the  public— it  does 
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gc  verned 
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not  belong  to  any  person— there  were 
certain  standards  that  communication 
policies  and  communications  acts  set 
up  in  order  to  make  sure  that_ these 
people  who  had  a  broadcast  license, 
served  the  needs  of  the  public.  They 
talked  about  public  interest.  They 
talked  about  promoting  diversity  of 
views. 

We  talked  about  keeping  people  in- 
formed. Your  local  broadcast  TV  sta- 
tion in  the  city  of  Chicago  or  anywhere 
in  Illinois  or  in  Louisiana  goes  through 
a  great  deal  of  time  and  effort  and 
planning  to  meet  the  public  needs  of  a 
community,  to  meet  that  public  inter- 
est test.  They  have  local  news,  some- 
times three  times  in  an  evening  and 
several  times  in  the  morning  and  per- 
haps one  time  at  noon.  They  have  local 
features  on  the  local  community. 

These  stations  give  access  and  time 
to  charitable  organizations  within  the 
community  to  try  and  promote  events 
in  the  local  community.  All  of  this  is 
done  by  these  local  broadcast  stations 
in  order  to  meet  this  public  interest 
test,  this  public  standard  of  serving  the 
needs  of  the  community,  because  after 
all  they  have  been  given  something, 
the  spectrum,  the  ability  to  broadcast 
over  the  public  airwaves.  So.  therefore, 
it  is  appropriate  and  proper  that  they 
be  required  to  meet  some  public  need 
and  necessity  in  the  public  community. 

As  I  have  said  before,  these  stations 
that  we  all  are  familiar  with  are  being 
broadcast  now.  They  have  a  vast  listen- 
ing audience.  No  one  that  I  can  think 
of  has  any  difficulty  in  finding  one  of 
these  channels.  Many  cable  companies 
run  them  because  they  want  to,  be- 
cause there  is  a  market  for  them. 

I  would  suggest  to  this  body  that 
when  we  give  the  must-carry  privilege 
to  a  broadcast  station,  we  have  to  be  a 
little  bit  more  selective  than  giving  it 
to  any  station  and  every  station  in 
America. 

I  would  suggest  that  a  station  that 
broadcast  commercials  24  hours  a  day 
or  maybe  23  hours  a  day,  interspersed 
with  the  reprogramming  of  the  same 
so-called  public  interest  program,  does 
not  meet  that  test.  They  provide  no 
weather,  they  provide  no  local  news, 
they  provide  no  local  coverage  of  cur- 
rent events  within  a  community.  The 
only  thing  they  do  is  run  commercials. 
Some  people  like  that.  Some  people 
will  sit  in  front  of  a  television  set  at  3 
o'clock  in  the  morning  and  watch  them 
sell  zircon  rings  for  $29.95  plus  ship- 
ping, and  the  shipping  cost  sometimes 
costs  more  than  the  product  they  are 
buying. 

There  are  groups  and  organizations 
in  this  country  that  are  very  concerned 
about  what  is  happening.  The 
Consumer  Federation  of  America,  who 
support  this  amendment,  among  oth- 
ers, are  very  concerned  that  what  is 
happening  is  that  people  are  buying 
television  stations  just  to  run  commer- 
cials 24  hours  a  day  or  23  hours  a  day 


and  now,  lo  and  behold,  this  legislation 
says  that  not  only  are  they  going  to 
have  the  right  to  broadcast,  they  are 
going  to  have  to  broadcast,  they  will 
have  to'carry. 

I  would  suggest  that  is  a  step  in  the 
wrong  direction.  Should  they  be  able  to 
broadcast?  That  is  the  FCC's  deter- 
mination. But  here,  in  determining 
whether  they  have  to  be  carried  on  a 
cable  network  and  have  to  be  carried 
by  every  cable  network,  I  think  is 
going  far  too  far. 

I  am  really  concerned  that  if  we  say 
to  these  stations  that  you  have  to  be 
carried,  what  are  we  telling  all  of  those 
other  local  television  stations  that 
spent  a  great  deal  of  time,  a  great  deal 
of  effort,  and  a  great  deal  of  money 
putting  in  a  local  news  department, 
putting  in  weather  men  and  women, 
putting  in  people  who  do  nothing  but 
make  sure  their  station  meets  the  pub- 
lic need  and  necessity  of  their  local 
communities? 

Why  do  they  not  all  just  go  to  24- 
hour  commercials,  if  that  is  the  way  to 
make  money?  The  heck  with  the  public 
interest,  the  heck  with  what  is  good  for 
the  community.  I  can  make  money  and 
the  cable  companies  have  to  carry  my 
station  that  does  nothing  but  broad- 
cast commercials.  Why  do  all  of  us  not 
just  do  that? 

Is  that  the  direction  in  which  we  are 
headed?  Is  that  what  we  want  for  com- 
munications systems  in  this  country, 
all  to  be  commercial  stations  running 
nothing  but  commercials? 

My  amendment  says,  Mr.  President, 
very  simply,  that  nothing  in  this  act 
shall  require  a  cable  operator  to  carry 
on  any  tier,  or  prohibit  a  cable  opera- 
tor from  carrying  on  any  tier,  the  sig- 
nal of  any  commercial  television  sta- 
tion or  video  programming  service  that 
is  predominantly  utilized  for  the  trans- 
mission of  sales  presentations,  or  pro- 
gram-length commercials. 

What  we  are  talking  about  is  a  pro- 
gram that  consists  of  nothing  but  com- 
mercials. My  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  was  generous  and 
fair  in  allowing  a  separate  hearing  on 
this  issue.  We  had  folks  who  owned 
these  24-hour-a-day  commercial  sta- 
tions that  broadcast  commercials  come 
and  testify  and  to  try  and  make  their 
point  as  to  why  we  should  give  them 
the  special  privilege  of  must-carry. 
They  worked  hard  at  trying  to  con- 
vince the  committee.  Certainly,  they 
did  not  convince  this  Senator  that  they 
were  appropriately  conferred  a  must- 
carry  status.  They  tried  to  make  the 
case  that,  "Well,  we  serve  the  public 
interest,  because  we  do  not  run  com- 
mercials all  of  the  time.  Sometimes  we 
have  as  much  as  an  hour  out  of  24 
hours  that  is  devoted  to  something 
else." 

Mr.  President,  it  was  almost  to  the 
point  of  being  ridiculous,  in  this  Sen- 
ator's opinion,  that  they  would  argue 
that  a  station  that  reserves  1  hour  out 
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of  24  for  talking  about  or  showing  a 
program  with  a  veterinarian  discussing 
heart  worms  was  a  public  service.  Yet, 
we  see  examples  of  these  commercial 
stations  that  at  2  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing will  run  a  public  service  program  of 
a  veterinarian  talking  about  heart 
worms  in  animals  and  saying,  "Well, 
we  met  ouf  public  interest  test.  We  do 
not  run  commercials  all  of  the  time. 
By  golly,  just  last  week,  we  had  3  hours 
in  the  whole  week  talking  about  heart 
worms." 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  that  that 
does  not  meet  the  public  interest 
standard,  the  public  interest  test.  No 
one  can  argue.  I  think,  with  a  straight 
face  and  say  these  types  of  stations  are 
providing  the  diversity  of  public  inter- 
est, local  community  information,  that 
I  think  is  required.  And  I  think  that 
the  Communications  Act  used  to  re- 
quire, before  this  FCC  got  involved 
with  it,  what  a  local  population  really 
demands,  and  what  the  public  is  enti- 
tled to,  because,  after  all,  we  are  talk- 
ing about  the  public  airwaves.  They 
cannot  argue  to  this  body  that,  well, 
we  have  different  commercials  so, 
therefore,  there  is  diversity.  We  do  not 
just  sell  zircon  rings;  we  sell  clothes 
and  radios.  That  is  not  the  diversity  we 
are  talking  about— 23  hours  a  day  of 
nothing  but  commercials,  although 
they  may  be  different  commercials. 
That  is  not  the  diversity  that  the  Com- 
munications Act,  since  the  1930's, 
talked  about. 

We  were  trying  to  encourage  stations 
that  use  the  public  airwaves  to  meet 
the  public  interest.  I  think  that  it  is 
not  sufficient  to  say  that,  well,  because 
people  like  to  watch  these  24-hour-a- 
day  commercial  stations,  they  now  are 
justifiably  given  a  higher  status  in  the 
legal  spectrum  of  being  deserving  of 
must-carry  status. 

Regardless  of  how  anybody  feels 
about  the  legislation  before  us,  wheth- 
er you  are  for  the  committee  sub- 
stitute, or  whether  you  are  for  the  sub- 
stitute that  will  be  offered,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  later,  I  think  we  can  find  a 
common  interest  here  in  saying  that 
no  matter  what  we  do  on  this  cable  leg- 
islation, let  us  not  make  the  mistake 
and  open  the  door  so  that  all  of  our 
local  TV  stations  around  this  Nation 
will  proceed  to  convert  to  nothing 
more  than  stations  that  run  commer- 
cials almost  nonstop  24  hours  a  day. 

Without  my  legislation,  my  amend- 
ment to  the  committee  bill.  I  think 
that  we  will  see  the  foot-in-the-door 
type  of  an  approach.  We  will  be  sending 
the  signal  that  we  do  not  care  about 
local  diversity;  we  do  not  care  about 
local  news;  we  do  not  care  about  local 
interest  programming  for  a  station.  Do 
not  do  that  anymore. 

All  of  you  have  been  worried  about 
this  for  so  long,  to  meet  this  public  in- 
terest test,  and  that  is  not  necessary. 
Just  run  commercials  and  do  it  on  a  24- 
hour-a-day  basis,  and  we  will  protect 
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you.  We  will  elevate  your  status  in  the 
legal  system  to  must-carry. 

I  think  that  is  wrong.  Thirteen  co- 
sponsors  of  this  legislation  also  think 
that  it  is  wrong.  Senators  Bentsen, 
BiDEN,  Heflin,  Daschle,  Shelby, 
WOFFORD,  Roth,  Specter,  Kasten, 
Symms,  Lott,  Burns,  Coats,  all  agree 
that  these  stations  ought  to  have  the 
right  to  exist;  they  ought  to  have  a 
right  to  broadcast  their  signals.  But 
when  you  are  requiring  cable  compa- 
nies to  carry  ABC,  and  NBC,  and  CBS, 
and  Public  Television,  and  other  things 
that  are  covered  by  must-carry,  there 
is  a  limit.  There  is  a  limit.  It  should 
not  be  just  carte  blanche,  that  anybody 
that  goes  out  and  buys  a  station  can 
get  must-carry  status. 

It  is  clear  in  my  mind  that  what  is 
happening  is  that  some  of  the  folks 
who  have  these  shopping  stations,  who 
want  to  broadcast  24  hours  a  day,  are 
now  going  out  around  the  country  and 
buying  basically  low-powered  stations 
just  so  they  can  stick  their  foot  in  the 
door  of  this  bill.  So  that  once  they  grab 
that  license,  which  is  a  public  item, 
that  is  a  public  airway,  and  once  they 
pay  money  for  it,  now  they  can  say: 
You  have  to  carry  us,  cable  company. 
There  has  to  be  a  must-carry  provision 
that  applies  to  us.  I  think  that  is 
wrong,  Mr.  President. 

I  know  there  will  be  others  who  want 
to  talk  on  this,  and  I  certainly  have  no 
difficulty  in  having  this  set  aside,  if 
the  substitute  is  prepared  to  be  offered 
or  if  other  amendments  come  in.  The 
chairman  asked  for  amendments  to  be 
brought  to  the  floor  and  offered,  and  I 
am  doing  that  now.  This  junendment 
will  be  considered  at  some  point  as  an 
amendment  to  either — which  it  is 
now — the  committee  substitute,  or  per- 
haps to  the  substitute  that  will  be  of- 
fered. At  the  appropriate  time.  I  will 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  and  would  be 
prepared  to  do  that  when  there  are 
more  Members  on  the  floor.  At  the 
present  time,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  REID  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada. 

Mr.  REID.  Mr.  President,  I-iiave  the 
greatest  respect  for  my  friend,  the  jun- 
ior Senator  from  Louisiana.  We  served 
together  in  the  other  body  and  have 
worked  closely  together  here  on  many 
different  issues.  But  I  have  to  say  to 
my  colleagues  in  the  Senate,  and  to  my 
friend  from  Louisiana,  that  he  is  wrong 
on  this  issue.  This  amendment  is  a 
clear  case  of  content  regulation. 

Mr.  President,  should  Congress  be  de- 
termining what  the  public  watches  on 
television  sets  in  the  privacy  of  their 
living  rooms?  I  do  not  think  so.  We 
here  inside  the  beltway  should  not  be- 
come police  officers  for  the  rest  of  the 
Nation  for  what  they  can  or  cannot 
watch. 

There  are  lots  of  advertisements  that 
I  think  are  pretty  bad  that  I  wish  were 
not  on  when  I  want  to  watch  a  sporting 


event  or  some  other  program  on  tele- 
vision. But  I  do  not  think  that  the  Pre- 
siding Officer,  or  any  other  Senator, 
should  have  the  right  to  determine 
what  can  or  cannot  be  advertised. 

This  amendment  offered  by  the  jun- 
ior Senator  from  the  State  of  Louisi- 
ana makes  a  subjective  judgment  based 
on  content.  What  will  be  next?  This 
network  does,  in  fact,  spend  a  great 
deal  of  its  time  having  people — Vanna 
White,  for  example,  is  one  of  the  stars 
of  this  network.  She  sells  things  on 
this  program,  and  she  has  a  big  audi- 
ence. 

I  have  been  advised  at  one  time  she 
was  ill  and  numerous  phone  calls  came 
in  and  said,  "Where  is  Vanna?"  Now 
what  right  do  we  have  to  say  that  she 
cannot  be  on  this  program?  And  that 
is,  in  effect,  what  we  are  doing. 

Mr.  BREAUX.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  REID.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator yields  for  a  question  from  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  BREAUX.  How  does  the  Senator 
interpret  that  anything  in  my  amend- 
ment prohibits  Vanna  White  from 
being  on  a  broadcast  TV  station?  She 
can  go  on  a  TV  station  and  let  them 
broadcast  as  many  times  as  they  want. 
I  am  not  preventing  Vanna  White — I 
never  want  to  prevent  Vanna  from 
being  on  television. 

Mr.  REID.  Well,  the  Senator  would 
unintentionally  be  doing  that  because 
this  television  network  that  the  Sen- 
ator is,  in  effect,  trying  to  ban  from 
the  must-carry  provision  is  different 
than  any  other  and  exempting  it  from 
must-carry  would  prevent  her  from 
being  on  the  cable  systems.  She  could 
still  do  her  program,  but  it  would  not 
be  in  keeping  with  the  rest  of  the  law 
that  governs  all  other  TV  networks. 

Mr.  BREAUX.  If  the  Senator  would 
further  yield,  we  are  not  talking  about 
only  one  network.  Any  network  that 
predominantly  just  broadcasts  com- 
mercials would  be  prohibited  from  get- 
ting must-carry. 

The  point  I  am  making  and  asking 
the  Senator  to  respond  to  is,  we  are  not 
telling  anybody  they  cannot  broadcast 
commercials  on  TV  stations  24  hours  a 
day.  All  the  amendment  says  is  that  a 
station  that  does  predominantly  noth- 
ing but  commercials  should  not  be  ele- 
vated to  must-carry  status.  They  can 
still  have  their  television  station.  They 
can  still  broadcast  24  hours  a  day. 

Mr.  REID.  But  that,  Mr.  President,  la 
the  whole  point  of  my  opposition  to  the 
amendment.  Why  should  this  network 
be  treated  any  differently  than  any 
other?  Why  should  there  be  this  exemp- 
tion? I  mean,  are  we  going  to  deter- 
mine it  on  the  basis  of  how  good  the 
advertisements  are  or  how  good  the 
programming  is  to  sell  a  product?  Or 
what  period  of  time  is  used  during  a 
program  to  sell  a  product? 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  makes  a  subjec- 
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judgment  on  content.  What  will  be 

we,  the  U.S.  Senate  and  the 

3f  Representatives,  decide  that 

progrramming      should      be 

from  cable  access?  Will  we  want 

children's  cartoons  off  the  air? 

certain  kinds  of  cartoons? 

]  Resident,  I  do  not  really  think 

different  than  book  burning— 

a  little  different  in  degree,  but 

principle.  We  are  saying.  "We 

this  programming  so  nobody 

shfculd  watch  it  either."  And  that 


believe,  contrary  to  what  has  been 
that  this  amendment  will 
ze     the     constitutionality     of 
<  arry.   Content   regulation   is  a 
assault  on  the  first  amendment, 
the  amendment  currently  be- 
approaches  a  bill  of  attainder, 
taking  away  the  right  of  access 
legitimate  business, 
s  a  legitimate  business.  It  may 
different  than  NBC  or  ABC  or  C- 
but  it  is  something  that  mil- 
millions  of  people  watch  and 
ze  to  watch.  If  they  do  not  like 
can  turn  it  off,  switch  chan- 
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operators  are  the  gatekeepers 

"s  living  rooms.  Cable  is  in 

tjian  half  of  the  households  in 

and  that  percentage  is 

If  it  is  not  on  cable,  more 

the  people  will  not  see  it. 

dxample,  TCI  and  Comcast,  two 

ijirge    cable    operators,    control 

version  of  a  home  shopping 

ogram  called  QVC.   This  puts 

l^rge  cable  companies  in  direct 

with  the  Home  Shopping 

Of  course,  they  do  not  want 

it. 

14,  a  black  station  right  here 

carries  Home  Shopping. 

1  not  carry  channel  14  as  a  re- 

this  local  station,  pre- 

owned   by   African-Ameri- 

only   reach   less   than   half 

dience.  This  is  not  right. 

local  stations  carry  program- 

idvertising.  For  example,  many 

businesses  have  half-hour 

display  the  houses  they  have 

.  They  buy  the  time.  That  is 

whole  program  is  about. 

personally  am  not  much  into 

those  kinds  of  programs.  I  am 

lly  much  into  watching  these 

shopping    programs.    I    do    not 

have  ever  watched  one  for  more 

minute  or  two.  But  I  can  turn 

nnel,  as  I  do,  or  I  can  turn  off 

set. 

have  the  right,  if  I  want  to 

real  estate  presentation  for  a 

hour,   or   15  minutes,   or   I 

be  able,  if  I  care  to,  Mr.  Presi- 

watch  Home  Shopping  for  as 

I  want  or  as  short  a  period  of 

I  want.  There  should  not  be  an 

to  this  one  network  because 

1  ype  of  programming  it  is. 

Eire  we  going  to  go  after  next? 

itations   need   this  revenue   to 


survive.  The  Home  Shopping  Network 
employs  6,000  people  nationwide  and  is 
affiliated  with  about  80  stations  beyond 
the  12  they  own.  In  this  economy, 
should  we  be  legislating  more  people 
out  of  work?  I  think  not.  Home  Shop- 
ping Network  is  a  legitimate,  a  viable, 
and  a  good  business. 

We  should  be  creating  jobs  here  in 
Congress,  according  to  what  we  were 
told  last  night  in  the  Chamber  across 
the  Hall.  And  I  agree  with  what  Presi- 
dent Bush  said.  We  should  not  be  elimi- 
nating jobs. 

The  Home  Shopping  Network  should 
be  treated  like  any  other  broadcaster. 
They  meet  all  the  FCC  criteria  with  re- 
gard to  public  service.  They  are  a  le- 
gitimate business,  they  provide  a  serv- 
ice people  want,  and  they  deserve  to  be 
treated  fairly. 

People  have  a  right  to  choose  what 
they  watch.  If  we  do  not  provide  must- 
carry  for  Home  Shopping  we  will  be 
limiting  their  choice  without  their 
consent.  This,  I  think,  is  unfair.  It  is 
not  right.  And  some  would  say  it  is  un- 
conscionable. 

This  amendment,  Mr.  President, 
should  be  defeated. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  PRESSLER  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
to  say  that  I  feel  very  strongly  that 
this  amendment  by  my  colleague  from 
Louisiana  would  not  be  in  the  best  in- 
terests of  broadcasting. 

What  happens,  I  think  we  all  know,  is 
that  when  a  cable  company  owns  a  part 
of  a  shopping  network,  that  network  is 
allowed  on  the  air — I  think  that  is  the 
case  in  the  District  of  Columbia— but 
the  other  ones  are  not  or  other  com- 
petition. I  think  what  we  are  doing 
here  is  that  we  are  ensuring  competi- 
tion. 

Now,  a  cable  company  can  own  a  part 
of  a  shopping  network  and,  if  that  is 
the  case,  then  they  will  let  that  one  on 
the  air  but  no  other.  And  that  is  really 
what  we  are  talking  about  here  in  the 
baldest  of  terms. 

So  by  virtue  of  this  legislation,  the 
competition  would  also  be  on  the  air. 
And  a  network,  if  owned  in  part  by  the 
cable  TV,  could  not  be  favored.  I  think 
that  is  what  it  really  boils  down  to. 

So  we  want  that  competition.  I  think 
the  bill,  as  written,  is  very  good  in  this 
area,  and  I  strongly  oppose  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  BREAUX  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  BREAUX  Mr.  President,  I  just 
want  to  make  a  couple  of  comments.  I 
do  not  want  to  interfere  with  anybody 
else's  desire  to  be  recognized,  and  I  will 
be  happy  to  yield  in  just  a  moment. 

I  want  to  put  a  statement  in  the 
Record  from  the  Consumer  Federation 
of  America.  They  do  not  have  an  ax  to 
grind  in  this.  They  do  not  represent  a 


cable  company.  They  do  not  represent 
a  network.  They  do  not  represent  a 
broadcast  station.  But  they  are  con- 
cerned about  the  interests  of  the  Amer- 
ican people. 

The  Consumer  Federation,  in  support 
of  what  we  are  trying  to  do — and  I  will 
submit  their  letter  for  the  Record— 
says  they  are  very  concerned  that  the 
scarce  public  resource  that  we  are  talk- 
ing about,  the  public  airways,  is  being 
used  for  full-time  home  shopping.  "In 
exchange  for  the  free  use  of  this  re- 
source, broadcasters  agree  to  serve  as 
'public  trustees,'  and  promise  to  place 
the  public's  needs  ahead  of  their  own." 

That  is  what  stations  who  get  broad- 
cast licenses  are  supposed  to  follow, 
that  type  of  standard,  a  public  interest 
standard,  not  just  their  pocketbook 
standard. 

And  that  is  why  you  see  the 
Consumer  Federation  of  America, 
which  does  not  have  an  ax  to  grind, 
they  do  not  have  a  dollar  in  this  fight, 
they  do  not  have  an  economic  interest 
in  this  fight,  but  they  do  have  an  inter- 
est. That  interest  happens  to  be  the 
American  consumer.  That  is  why  they 
support  what  we  are  trying  to  do  along 
with  other  groups  and  organizations, 
like  the  Media  Access  Project  which 
watches  what  is  coming  out  over  the 
airways;  National  Cable  Television  As-' 
sociation,  which  does  have  an  interest 
in  this;  Small  Rural  Cable  TV  Associa- 
tion— in  support  of  this. 

The  only  other  point  I  would  make  is 
that  we  are  not  trying  to  keep  these 
companies  that  have  24-hour 
commerical  broadcasts,  broadcasting 
one  ad  after  the  other,  off  the  cable 
system.  My  amendment  says  nothing 
in  the  bill  shall  require  or  deny  a  sta- 
tion, which  does  nothing  but  broadcast 
commercials,  from  being  on  a  cable 
network. 

What  we  are  saying  is  let  us  be  neu- 
tral. Many  cable  systems  already  carry 
these  shopping  type  of  programs.  Some 
of  the  cable  systems  carry  more  than 
one.  They  do  it  because  they  think  it  is 
the  right  thing  to  do.  It  serves  the 
needs  of  the  people. 

My  point  is  that  we  should  not  make 
them  do  it.  We  should  not  mandate 
them  doing  it.  They  have  the  right  to 
negotiate  with  a  cable  company  to  get 
on  their  system.  If  they  do  not,  they 
can  just  broadcast,  just  like  any  other 
broadcast  station  that  is  not  on  a  cable 
system. 

My  amendment  is  supported  by  the 
Consumer  Federation  of  America  and 
other  interest  groups  that  do  not  have 
a  dog  in  this  fight,  from  an  economic 
standpoint.  The  reason  they  support 
this  amendment  is  because  it  does 
serve  the  public  interests.  After  all,  we 
are  talking  about  communications.  We 
are  talking  about  the  public  interest 
because  we  are  talking  about  the  pub- 
lic airwaves. 

I  think  the  bottom  line  is  that  noth- 
ing in  my  amendment  prohibits  a  home 


shopping  type  of  program  from  being 
on  the  cable  system.  It  just  says  the 
cable  system  does  not  have  to  require 
them  to  have  space  on  that  cable  sys- 
tem. 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  question? 

Mr.  BREAUX.  I  will  be  happy  to. 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Reading  the  amend- 
ment, it  states: 

Nothing  in  this  section  shall  require  a 
cable  operator  to  carrying  on  any  tier,  or 
prohibit  a  cable  operator  from  carrying  on 
any  tier,  the  signal  of  any  commercial  tele- 
vision station  or  video  programming  service 
that  is  predominantly  utilized  for  the  trans- 
mission of  sales  presentations  or  program- 
length  commercials. 

Would  that  require  the  cable  opera- 
tor to  apply  a  consistent  standard? 
That  is.  if  there  were,  let  us  say,  three 
channels  which  came  under  the  defini- 
tion of  "predominantly  utilized  for  the 
transmission  of  sales  presentations  or 
program-length  commercials,"  they 
would  have  to  include  all  three?  Or 
could  the  cable  operator  say  I  will 
carry  two  but  not  all  three?  Or  one  but 
not  all  three? 

Mr.  BREAUX.  As  long  as  the  cable 
operator,  under  my  amendment,  has 
the  right  to  carry  a  station  or  a  broad- 
cast signal  that  is  predominantly  a  24- 
hour-a-day  commercial  broadcast  sta- 
tion, that  does  nothing  but  broadcast 
commercials,  that  cable  operator  has 
the  right  to  decide  to  carry  them  or 
not  carry  them. 

They  would  also,  in  my  interpreta- 
tion, have  the  right  to  decide  which 
they  would  want  to  carry  or  which 
they  would  not  want  to  carry. 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  So  the  Senator  is  say- 
ing, in  my  hypothetical,  if  there  were 
three  stations  that  met  the  definition, 
the  cable  operator  could  decide  that  he 
would  carry  A  and  B  but  not  C? 

Mr.  BREAUX.  He  could  carry  none  of 
them,  he  could  carry  one  of  them,  or  he 
could  carry  all  of  them. 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  If  the  theory  is  that 
there  is  something  perverse  about  this 
type  of  broadcasting  that  does  not  war- 
rant it  being  given  the  status  of  must- 
carry,  why  should  the  cable  operator  be 
able  to  make  two  decisions:  First, 
whether  he  wants  to  carry  any  or  all  of 
that  type  of  programming;  and,  then, 
second,  the  right  to  pick  and  choose 
among  similar  cable  operators? 

Mr.  BREAUX.  I  think  the  theory  be- 
hind the  bill — and  others  may  be  able 
to  speak  to  that^requiring  must-carry 
for  the  networks,  NBC,  ABC,  CBS,  pub- 
lic television,  or  what  have  you,  is  that 
these  programs  on  those  stations  meet 
the  public  interest,  meet  the  public  ne- 
cessity, meet  the  standards  by  which  a 
normal  station  is  given  a  broadcast  li- 
cense: Serving  the  public  interest, 
local  community's  interest,  with  a  di- 
versity of  programming  which  includes 
everything  that  occurs  in  the  local 
community,  news,  weather,  sports,  plus 
entertainment  programming.  It  is  a  di- 
versity coming  from  those  type  of  net- 
works and  those  type  of  signals. 


Therefore,  must-carry  is  appropriate 
for  those  type  of  signals  that  meet  that 
spectrum  of  public  interest  require- 
ments. 

My  amendment  says  that  a  station 
which  does  nothing  but  broadcast  com- 
mercials 24  hours  a  day  is  not  a  station 
that  is  deserving  of  a  requirement  that 
it  must  be  carried. 

They  can  be  carried  or  they  do  not 
have  to  be.  But  they  should  not  be 
forced  to  be  carried. 

Mr.  REID.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Florida  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Could  I  continue  to 
ask  a  couple  of  more  questions  of  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana? 

Mr.  REID.  Of  course. 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  My  concern  is  what 
we  have  really  done  here  is  we  have  put 
the  individual  cable  operator  in  the  po- 
sition of  exercising  economic  discrimi- 
nation. The  allegation  has  been  made 
that  the  effect  of  this  would  be  that 
those  over-the-air  or  cable-generated 
predominantly  advertising  channels 
which  have  an  economic  affiliation 
with  the  cable  system  are  going  to  be 
preferred,  and  that  those  that  do  not 
have  an  affiliation  with  the  cable  sys- 
tem will  be  precluded. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that,  as  the  Sen- 
ator explains  the  amendment,  it  would 
allow  that  type  of  economic  discrimi- 
nation. 

Mr.  BREAUX.  1  would  respond  by 
saying  to  the  Senator  from  Florida, 
two  points  essentially.  No.  1,  they  can 
do  that  already.  Cable  companies  de- 
cide right  now,  without  must-carry, 
what  type  of  programming  they  put  on. 
Many  cable  companies  put  programs 
that  they  produce  on  their  cable  sys- 
tems. So  it  is  already  the  current  sys- 
tem where  they  make  an  economic  de- 
cision on  what  they  are  going  to  show. 

If  they  have  an  interest  in  the  pro- 
gram, they  may  be  more  inclined  to 
show  that  program.  If  it  is  a  cable  pro- 
gram that  has  a  great  deal  of  interest 
in  their  community,  that  they  do  not 
own,  they  would  probably  also  put  that 
one  on  their  cable  system. 

My  point  is  that  it  is  wrong  for  this 
Congress  to  force  a  cable  company  to 
put  on  their  system  a  station  that  does 
not  in  any  stretch  of  the  imagination 
meet  the  traditional  public  interest, 
public  need  and  necessity  test. 

If  they  want  to  do  it,  let  them  do  it. 
But  do  not  make  them  to  it.  And  that 
is  why  the  Consumer  Federation  of 
America  says  this  is  the  wrong  thing  to 
do  and  they  support  this  amendment. 

Mr.  REID.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Florida  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Mr.  President,  1  re- 
quest the  floor  for  purposes  of  yielding 
to  a  question  and  then  making  a  state- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Gore).  The  Senator  from  Florida  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Nevada. 


Mr.  REID.  Under  the  amendment  as 
it  has  been  submitted,  does  the  Senator 
know  whether  a  company  that  offered 
12  hours  and  not  23  hours,  or  whatever 
the  case  might  be,  would  they  be  sub- 
ject to  this  discriminatory  legislation? 

Mr,  GRAHAM.  The  language  of  the 
amendment  states  "*  *  *  is  predomi- 
nantly utilized  for  the  transmission  of 
sales  presentations  or  program-length 
commercials."  The  word  "predomi- 
nantly" is  not  defined. 

Mr.  REID.  Predominantly  could 
mean  different  things  to  different  peo- 
ple, could  it  not? 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  I  suppose  it  could 
even  mean  a  plurality  of  time.  Let  us 
say  you  broadcast  10  hours  of  commer- 
cials, 6  hours  of  weather,  and  6  hours  of 
other  programming,  that  since  the  pre- 
dominant— the  plurality  of  your  time 
would  be  in  commercials,  that  you 
would  be  potentially  subject  to  this 
definition. 

Mr.  BREAUX.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Florida  yield  back  to  me  so  I  can 
elaborate  on  that  point? 

The  intent  of  "predominantly  uti- 
lized for  the  transmission  of  sales  pres- 
entations or  program-length  commer- 
cials," the  purpose  in  defining  it  that 
way  is  to  give  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission,  which  enforces 
these  rules  and  standards,  the  direction 
from  the  Congress  to  what  is  intended. 

As  far  as  the  exact  number  of  hours, 
the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion could  be  involved  in  determining 
what  is  predominantly  a  commercial 
broadcast  station. 

There  is  flexibility  in  there  for  fair- 
ness. But  I  think  it  is  clear  what  we  are 
trying  to  accomplish,  and  the  FCC  sees 
no  problem  with  taking  that  definition 
and  applying  it  to  the  circumstances 
that  are  in  effect  in  the  business  today. 

Mr.  REID.  If  I  could— I  recognize  the 
Senator  from  Florida  has  the  floor — it 
seems  to  me,  and  I  am  asking  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  if  he  might  agree, 
that  this  is  very  typically  what  we  do — 
that  is,  the  Congress  does.  We  pass  a 
law  that  says  "predominant"  and  then 
we  ask  the  administrative  agency  to 
define  what  we  mean  when  we  do  not 
know  what  we  mean. 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  That  would  be  true  ex- 
cept, in  this  case,  unless  there  is  some- 
thing beyond  what  is  printed  in  the 
amendment,  it  looks  to  me  as  if  the 
judgment  is  going  to  be  made  not  by  a 
governmental  agency  such  as  the  FCC, 
but  will  be  made  by  the  cable  operator 
as  to  whether  the  program  is  "predomi- 
nantly utilized  for  the  transmission  of 
sales  presentations,"  and  then  the 
judgment  having  determined  it  meets 
that  standard,  whether  to  keep  it  off 
the  air  or  not.  1  do  not  see  a  directive 
for  the  FCC  to  generate  a  consistent 
standard  of  regulation  that  can  be  used 
to  make  that  determination  on  pre- 
dominantly utilized. 

Mr.  REID.  I  was  responding  to  the 
answer  from  the  sponsor  of  the  amend- 
ment. 
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I  wfl  ask  the  Senator  from  Florida 
one  a  Iditional  question.  There  is  no 
dispul  e   TCI   and   Comcast   are    large 
cable  joperators  and  control  their  own 
of  a  home-shopping-type  pro- 
vith  no  limited  hours.  It  is  called 
Under    this    amendment,    they 
io  anything  they  want  to  do,  but 
network   would  be  discrimi- 
against.  Is  that  your  understand- 
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Mr.  GRAHAM.  Mr.  President,  that 
appea  s  to  be  the  way  the  amendment 
is  stri  ctured.  You  do  not  have  to  apply 
a  cor  sistent  standard.  If  you  think 
that  ;  our  viewers  should  be  screened 
from  laving  to  view  any  of  these  pro- 
grama   that  is  one  issue. 

But  what,  as  I  gather,  is  going  to 
occur  here  is  the  cable  operator  will 
pick  md  choose  which  channels  to 
allow  on  the  air  and  which  to  shut 
down,  and  there  is  going  to  be  a  strong 
econoi  nic  incentive  to  only  allow  on 
a  r  those  channels  in  which  the 
operator  has  an  economic  inter- 
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REID.  I  appreciate  the  Senators 
ig  for  questions. 

GRAHAM.   Mr.   President,   I  be- 

( hat  we  have  here  a  clear  case  of 

discrimination.  The  Senator 

Louisiana   correctly    points    out 

current  law  allows  cable  oper- 

do  exactly  what  they  would  be 

to  do  if  his  amendment  were 

.  That  is  the  reason  that  we  are 

this    legislation,    is    dis- 

with  the  current  law. 

3f  the  aspects  of  that  dissatisfac- 

the  current  law  is  the  fact 

cfc.ble  operators  are  not  currently 

to  provide  access  to  their  sys- 

o  all  of  the   FCC-licensed  sta- 

ithin  their  broadcast  area.  That 

of  the  significant  objectives  of 

egislation,     an     objective     that 

be  compromised  if  this  amend- 

1  rere  to  be  adopted. 

we    are    not    talking    here 
"ogue,  pirate  television  stations, 
these  stations  have  an  FCC  li- 
ar they  would  not  be  operating 
air  unless  they  were  licensed 
r^ulated  pursuant  to  P^CC  stand- 
assume,  thereby,  that  the  FCC 
ai%)lied  its  consistent  standards  of 
interest   in   granting   and  con- 
the  license  to  these  stations, 
believe  that  we  are  going  down  a 
sjippery  slope  if  Congress  now  has 
we  are  going  to  establish  an- 
set  of  standards  and  values  on 
content  beyond  that  which  we 
1  reviously  assigned   the   FCC   to 
As    the    Senator   from    Nevada 
if   today    the   judgment    is 
should  keep  off  the  air  a  sta- 
hat     broadcast     predominantly 
30-minute    programs    of    people 
you  how  to  sell  real  estate,  or 
make  a  fortune  in  the  gold  mar- 
all  of  the  other  areas,  stations 
llave  that  as  their  predominant 
prografnming,  tomorrow  are  we  going 


to  say  that  our  standards  of  religion 
are  such  that  we  should  preclude  a  par- 
ticular sect  from  having  access  to  the 
must-carry  provision,  that  we  are 
going  to  put  them  at  a  secondary  and 
inferior  status  in  terms  of  our  own 
standards  of  what  is  appropriate  con- 
tent? 

I  believe  that  we  made  a  wise  judg- 
ment in  placing  this  standard  with  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission 
requiring  them,  through  a  very  open 
and  arduous  process,  to  establish 
standards  for  broadcast  licensees  and 
then  to  enforce  those  standards.  And 
we  would  be  making  a  serious  error  if 
we  were  to  impinge  upon  that  judg- 
ment. 

I  believe  that  the  issue  was  raised  in 
the  letter  from  the  Consumer  Federa- 
tion about  the  limitation  on  numbers 
of  channels.  The  fact  is  the  technology 
of  most  cable  TV  systems  today  is  of  a 
massive  explosion  of  the  ability  to  de- 
liver channels.  The  company  that  I  am 
particularly  familiar  with  in  Florida 
has  indicated  that  they  are  about  to 
put  on  several  channels  reserved  for 
pay-for-view  in  order  to  take  advan- 
tage of  that  new  market  opportunity. 

I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  any  rea- 
sonable issue  here  that  cable  TV  capac- 
ity is  going  to  be  strained  by  enforcing 
a  consistently  applied,  must-carry  pro- 
vision for  all  of  the  FCC-  licensed  pro- 
grams within  the  particular  area. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  return  to 
the  very  serious  issue  of  economic  ex- 
clusion and  the  congressional  involve- 
ment in  program  content.  We  are  about 
to  establish  a  legislative  standard  that 
is  extremely  vague,  a  service  that  is 
predominantly  utilized  for  the  trans- 
mission of  sales  presentations  or  pro- 
gram-linked commercials. 

Just  recently,  we  celebrated  a  40th 
anniversary  in  America.  It  was  the  40th 
anniversary  of  the  NBC  program 
"Today."  There  were  many  critiques 
written  of  the  40-year  experience  of 
"Today."  One  of  the  recurring  criti- 
cisms of  the  "Today"  program  was 
that  throughout  its  period,  it  has  been 
excessively — I  think  the  term  was  used 
somewhere  between  puffery  and  pan- 
dering, in  the  sense  that  it  promoted 
the  programs  and  interests  of  the  Na- 
tional Broadcasting  Co.  in  its  own  pro- 
gram content. 

Are  we  going  to  sa.v  that  a  program 
like  the  "Today"  show  would  fall  under 
the  category  of  being  essentially  a 
sales  presentation  or  program-linked 
commercial  for  its  own  network  be- 
cause of  someone's  characterization  of 
its  propensity  to  use  its  content  to  ad- 
vance the  interests  of  the  network?  I 
believe  that  would  be  a  serious  error 
for  the  Congress  to  involve  itself  in 
that  issue. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  moving  in  a 
proper  path  in  terms  of  assuring  access 
to  cable  TV  for  all  legitimate  FCC-li- 
censed broadcasters.  We  should  not 
compromise  the  attainment  of  that  ob- 


jective by  the  adoption  of  this  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who  seek 
recognition?  The  Senator  from  South 
Dakota. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  direct  a  question  to  the 
author  of  the  amendment  when  he  re- 
turns to  the  floor. 

Let  me,  first  of  all,  add  a  few  re- 
marks. I  am  very  much  concerned 
about  the  precedent  this  type  of 
amendment  would  create.  Is  it  now 
time  for  Congress  to  begin  to  regulate 
what  Americans  choose  to  watch?  I 
think  not.  This  amendment  is  clearly 
subjective  content  regulation. 

As  I  understand,  the  networks  af- 
fected directly  by  this  amendment  are 
considered  by  the  FCC  to  be  regular 
stations  licensed  by  the  FCC  and  meet- 
ing all  the  FCC  qualifications.  The  ar- 
gument being  made  here  today  is  that 
limited  spectrum  should  not  be  taken 
up  by  home  shopping  services. 

I  could  ask  the  same  question, 
whether  the  1,000th  rerun  of  "Happy 
Days"  should  take  up  spectrum  space. 
The  must-carry  provisions  in  S.  12  have 
been  carefully  drafted.  To  single  out 
these  stations  alone  for  exclusion  of 
must-carry  provisions  would  make 
these  very  provisions  subject  to  con- 
stitutional challenge. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  author  of  the 
amendment  two  questions:  First,  would 
carriage  of  any  over-the-air  station 
under  S.  12  jeopardize  in  any  way  the 
carriage  of  other  cable  services? 

Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
respond  to  the  Senator  by  saying  there 
is  a  limited  number  of  channel  space 
available  on  cable  systems,  which  is 
one  of  the  reasons  why  I  am  offering 
my  amendment.  If  we  have  to  require 
that  ABC,  NBC,  CBS,  public  television, 
and  others  be  carried  on  the  cable  sys- 
tem, and  also  require  that  we  carry 
stations  that  do  nothing  but  broadcast 
commercials,  I  am  very  concerned  that 
the  space  on  these  cable  systems  will 
not  be  sufficient. 

So  you  may  see  a  cable  system  carry- 
ing 24  hours  of  commercials,  and  elimi- 
nating public  television,  or  NBC,  for 
that  matter. 

It  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  the 
amendment  is  being  offered.  We  should 
not  force  a  cable  system  to  carry  a  sta- 
tion that  does  nothing  but  broadcast 
commercials. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  But  is  it  not  true 
that  there  are  a  vast  number  of  slots 
available?  For  example,  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  the  cable  channels,  I  do 
not  believe,  have  ever  been  filled,  as  far 
as  I  can  tell  from  my  cable  which  I  re- 
ceive at  home. 

Mr.  BREAUX.  That  is  true  in  some 
areas.  In  many  areas  it  is  not  true. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  In  what  areas  is  it 
not  true? 

Mr.  BREAUX.  Crowley,  LA,  my 
hometown. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  It  has  been  my  ob- 
servation that  there  is  spectrum  avail- 
able in  most  cable  situations. 


Mr.  BREAUX.  That  is  simply  not 
true.  The  spectrum  is  getting  smaller 
and  smaller  as  we  have  more  and  more 
programming  and  stations  and  net- 
works that  are  being  formed  on  a  day- 
to-day  basis.  I  would  offer  my  amend- 
ment if  there  was  unlimited  space  on 
the  spectrum  for  a  cable  company.  I 
would  offer  my  amendment  if  a  cable 
had  100  channels  and  it  only  had  5 
being  used.  I  do  not  think  we  ought  to 
elevate  the  status  of  the  station  that 
broadcasts  nothing  but  commercials  to 
a  must-carry  status.  It  is  the  public  in- 
terest we  are  talking  about,  which  I  do 
not  think  we  meet. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  I  think  the  principle 
that  no  cable  services  would  be  taken 
off  the  air  is  a  true  principle;  is  that 
not  correct? 

Mr.  BREAUX.  In  some  cases,  yes,  and 
in  other  cases,  no. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Let  me  ask  my 
friend  how  he  would  deal  with  the  cable 
monopoly  situation.  I  note  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  had  a  long  article  the 
other  day  about  TCI.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was    ordered    to    be    printed    in    the 
Record,  as  follows: 
[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Jan.  27,  1992] 

Cable  Cabal:  How  Gia.nt  TCI  Uses  Self- 
dealing,  Hardball  To  domlvate  Market 
(By  Johnnie  L.  Roberts) 

Englewood,  Colo.— In  many  ways.  Tele- 
Communications  Inc.  is  a  classic  tale  of 
bootstrap  entrepreneurship.  From  a  tiny 
company  struggling  in  the  scrubland  of  West 
Texas.  TCI  has  built  itself  into  the  world's 
biggest  cable-television  enterprise.  One  of 
every  five  American  cable  users  is  wired  into 
TCI  in  one  way  or  another,  and  about  20%  of 
the  industry's  entire  revenue  flows  to  this 
behemoth. 

To  many  of  its  rivals  and  customers, 
through,  TCI  represents  not  the  best  but  the 
worst  in  American  business— a  monopolistic, 
strong-arm  bully,  they  say.  that  squeezes 
other  cable  operators,  denies  free  competi- 
tion to  programmers  and  flagrantly  disrupts 
the  plans  of  rivals.  The  "ringleader"  in  the 
"cable  Cosa  Nostra"  is  what  Sen.  Albert 
Gore  Jr.  of  Tennessee  calls  TCI.  Contends 
Mel  Cohen,  the  mayor  of  Morganton,  N.C., 
where  TCI  operates  a  cable  system:  "TCI  is 
trying  to  crush  our  city  government." 

TCI,  which  owns  more  than  1.000  cable  sys- 
tems, is  also  very  tightly  controlled.  Bob 
Magness,  TCI's  founder  and  chairman,  and 
John  C.  Malone,  its  chief  executive,  built  and 
dominated  the  company  in  part  through  in- 
ternal self-dealing,  an  investigation  by  The 
Wall  Street  Journal  shows.  In  one  case,  the 
two  sold  to  TCI  a  group  of  Utah  cable  sys- 
tems the  company  apparently  already 
owned. 

GETTING  CONTROL 

Their  stock  transactions— often  only  par- 
tially disclosed  in  federal  filings  and  usually 
unavailable  to  other  shareholders— may  or 
may  not  have  violated  securities  laws:  the 
law  prohibits  corporations  from  withholding 
important  information  from  shareholders. 
But  the  objective  of  the  dealings  appears 
clear.  Through  these  and  other  transactions, 
the  two  men  built  one  of  the  most  influential 
and  feared  companies  in  the  television  indus- 


try, and  granted  themselves  effective  control 
over  it.  Many  contend  that  consumers  ulti- 
mately paid  the  price,  as  TCI  worked  to 
squelch  competition  in  the  cable  industry. 

TCI  emphatically  denies  engaging  in  any 
questionable  transactions  with  its  top  two 
officers,  or  anyone  else  for  that  matter.  Any 
suggestion  that  "when  we  paid  Magness  and 
Malone  shares  we  were  paying  them  for  as- 
sets we  already  owned  is  false,"  a  spokesman 
says.  He  cautions,  however,  that  the  denials 
and  elaborations  are  based  on  the  "collective 
recollection"  of  TCI  executives,  and  that  he 
didn't  consult  Messrs.  Magness  and  Malone. 
who  declined  to  be  interviewed  specifically 
about  the  transactions.  Further,  the  com- 
pany says  it  was  unable  to  retrieve  records 
from  storage  that  bear  on  the  internal  stock 
dealings. 

The  spokesman  says  allegations  the  com- 
pany is  a  bully  in  the  market  are  also  false. 
He  says  TCI  just  tries  to  offer  the  best  serv- 
ice at  the  best  possible  price,  amid  rising 
competition. 

For  his  part,  Mr.  Malone  does  say  in  an 
interview  that,  in  general.  TCI's  trans- 
actions with  its  top  officials  are  merely  a 
way  of  supplementing  salaries  and  teaching 
top  brass  about  different  aspects  of  the  cable 
business.  "TCI  has  one  of  the  lowest,  if  not 
the  lowest,  salary  structures  in  corporate 
America,"  he  said.  The  deals  have  "allowed 
us  to  build  wealth  over  time." 

Messrs.  Magness  and  Malone  are  paid  a  bit 
under  S500,000  a  year  each  and  control  a  com- 
bined 36%  of  shareholder  votes  in  TCI.  When 
TCI  spun  off  some  assets  into  a  company 
called  Liberty  Media  Corp.— a  move  designed 
to  answer  charges  that  TCI  had  become  too 
dominant — the  two  executives  quickly  ac- 
quired 56%  of  the  voting  shares  of  that  com- 
pany, too.  The  market  value  of  their  com- 
bined holdings  is  nearly  $700  million. 

The  accumulation  of  that  wealth  and  the 
sheer  girth  of  TCI  will  undoubtedly  draw  the 
interest  of  the  U.S.  Senate  this  week,  as  law- 
makers begin  debating  whether  the  cable  in- 
dustry has  become  monopolistic  and  whether 
additional  regulation  is  needed.  TCI  and  Lib- 
erty Media  operate  in  48  states  and  dwarf 
their  next-largest  rival.  Time  Warner  Inc. 
TCI  alone  generates  cash  flow  of  $1.7  billion 
a  year— more  than  ABC.  CBS.  NBC  and  the 
Fox  network  combined.  Annual  revenue  ap- 
proaches $4  billion.  TCI  and  Liberty  owns 
stakes  in  four  of  the  top  10  cable  channels 
and  have  an  interest  in  nine  of  the  top  25.  in- 
cluding Cable  News  Network,  Turner  Broad- 
casting System,  Turner  Network  Television, 
the  Discovery  Channel  and  Black  Entertain- 
ment Television. 

The  company's  critics  say  TCI's  vertical 
Integration — ownership  of  both  the  local 
cable  systems  and  the  channels  that  provide 
programming  for  those  systems — gives  it  un- 
fair power  and  is  one  of  the  best  arguments 
for  greater  regulation  of  the  industry.  The 
company's  outside  shareholders,  however, 
couldn't  be  happier.  A  dollar  invested  in  TCI 
stock  in  the  mid-1970s  is  worth  more  than 
$800  now.  TCI  has  "given  us  a  tremendous  re- 
turn," says  Keith  Hartman.  with  Associated 
Communications  Corp.,  an  investment  com- 
pany in  Pittsburgh.  Associated's  $7  million 
investment  in  TCI  in  1979  has  swelled  to  well 
over  $300  million.  If  TCI  were  sold  today  it 
would  probably  fetch  at  least  $15  billion. 

No  shareholder  has  benefited  more  than 
Bob  Magness,  a  cigar-chomplng,  rough-hewn 
rancher  who  started  TCKwith  the  purchase 
of  a  single  system  in  Memphis.  Texas.  At  age 
68.  he  is  worth  over  $500  million.  For  all  his 
wealth,  Mr.  Magness  eschews  the  life  style  of 
the  rich  and  famous.  For  two  decades  he  has 


lived  in  a  modest  ranch  house  atop  a  plateau 
overlooking  Denver.  "You  go  to  his  house  for 
dinner  and  everyone  takes  his  shoes  off. 
more  or  less,  "  says  Rudy  Wunderllch,  a 
friend.  The  cable  magnate  has  been  known  to 
shift  a  cigar  to  a  corner  of  his  mouth,  resting 
it  there  while  eating  a  T-bone  steak.  "He 
ain't  very  happy  in  a  tuxedo,"  another  friend 
says. 

These  days,  Mr.  Magness  spends  little  time 
on  TCI's  day-to-day  affairs.  He  raises  horses 
and  collects  Western  art,  passions  he  pursued 
with  his  first  wife  and  business  partner, 
Betsy.  She  died  in  1985.  and  he  has  since  re- 
married. 

He  formed  his  cable  company  in  1956.  As 
lore  has  it,  Mr.  Magness.  a  short  and  rugged 
Oklahoman.  sold  some  cattle  for  funds  to 
buy  the  franchise  in  Texas.  (A  franchise  is 
the  right  to  build  and  operate  a  cable  sys- 
tem, and  is  usually  awarded  by  local  authori- 
ties.)  From  there,  he  and  Betsy  began  col- 
lecting cable  systems  in  Montana,  Nevada, 
Colorado  and  Utah. 

FINDING  SUPPORT 

By  the  mid-1960s,  Mr.  Magness  needed 
backers.  He  found  two  in  Salt  Lake  City — 
the  Gallivan  family,  which  owns  the  local 
newspaper.  Salt  Lake  City  Tribune,  and  the 
Hatch  family,  owners  of  local  television  sta- 
tion KUTV.  (The  family  isn't  related  to  that 
of  Sen.  Orrin  Hatch.) 

The  investment  by  the  Hatch  family  would 
prove  problematic  years  later,  when  the  fed- 
eral government  barred  "cross-ownership"  of 
local  TV  stations  and  cable  systems  in  the 
same  community.  But  with  the  families' 
help.  Mr.  Magness  incorporated  TCI  in  1968 
and  took  it  public  in  1970. 

By  1973.  though,  TCI  was  flirting  with 
bankruptcy:  Mr.  Magness,  it  seemed,  lacked 
the  skill  to  build  and  manage  TCI  as  a  mod- 
ern enterprise.  So  he  turned  to  Mr.  Malone, 
a  young  Connecticut  native  and  'Vale-edu- 
cated financial  virtuoso  who  was  then  the 
president  of  a  TCI  supplier. 

Shortly  after  taking  over  as  TCI's  presi- 
dent, Mr.  Malone  summoned  TCI's  impatient 
lenders  to  a  meeting,  the  story  goes,  and 
gave  them  an  ultimatum:  either  back  off  or 
take  over  the  company.  The  lenders  backed 
off,  and  TCI  was  able  to  refinance.  Its  quest 
for  expansion  resumed,  fueled  by  mountains 
of  new  debt. 

Today,  Mr.  Malone,  age  50,  is  cable's  most 
visible  and  formidable  figure.  He  crafted  the 
industry's  $560  million  rescue  of  Ted  Turn- 
er's debt-laden  business  in  1967,  which  en- 
abled TCI  to  gradually  take  a  25%  stake  in 
Turner  Broadcasting  System  Inc. 

Yet  for  all  of  his  influence,  the  soft-spo- 
ken, Mr.  Malone  remains  a  stranger  to  many 
in  the  field.  Says  cable  broker  Bill  Daniels, 
who  shares  a  skybox  atop  Denver's  Mile  High 
Stadium  with  Mr.  Malone:  "I  just  don't 
know  anyone  close  to  him." 

Mr.  Malone,  who  holds  two  master's  de- 
grees and  a  doctorate  in  operations  research, 
has  served  as  TCI's  strategic  thinker  and  fi- 
nancial alchemist,  deftly  managing  the  com- 
pany as  a  ix)rtfolio  of  cable  assets  and  buy- 
ing, shifting,  marrying  and  decoupling  them 
in  ways  that  boosted  their  value.  More  than 
any  other  industry  executive,  Mr.  Malone 
pulled  the  financial  community  onto  the 
cable  bandwagon,  getting  Wall  Street  to 
focus  on  the  business's  surging  cash  flow. 

But  that  higher  profile  bad  a  downside:  it 
increased  the  chances  that  TCI  might  be- 
come a  target  of  corporate  raiders. 

That  risk  grew  in  1979  as  Salt  Lake  City's 
Hatch  family  prepared  to  sell  off  its  sizable 
stake  in  TCI  to  comply  with  the  ban  on 
cross-ownership.   "With   the   Hatches  gone. 
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(Mr.  M^lone]  felt  the  company  was  more  vul- 
nerable "  says  James  Hoak  Jr..  a  former  ex- 
ecutive at  Heritage  Media,  a  TCI-owned 
group  o   cable  systems. 

What  to  do?  TCI  started  to  address  the 
problen  in  1979  by  creating  a  new  class  of 
stock,  ( lass  B  shares,  that  had  10-to-l  voting 
ver  the  more  widely  held  Class  A 
Now  TCI  had  only  to  find  a  way  to 
bulk  of  the  Class  B  shares  into 
hands — such  as  those  of  Messrs. 
and  Malone. 

legan  a  series  of  transactions  so  com- 

almost  seemed  designed  to  befud- 

Pirjt,  the  Hatch  family's  TCI  stake  was 

by  an   investment  concern  called 

Cotnmunications       Investment       Inc., 

the  transaction  controlled  24%  of 

B  voting  stock  and  43%   of  the 

Class  A  shares.  Through  a  previous 

TCI  owned  half  of  that  invest- 

cfmpany.  so  TCI's  management  thus 

half  of  the  investment  company's 

t  TCI  management  apparently  was 

for  a  way  to  gain  an  even  tighter 

tCI. 

Magness  and  Malone  embarked  on 
labyrinthine  self-dealings  that  ulti- 
would  have  TCI  pay  them  a  huge 
if  the  super-voting  shares.  In  one 
case,  tl  e  dealings  involved  four  separate 
compan  es  with  almost  the  exact  same 
name— (  wo  owned  by  Messrs.  Magness  and 
Malone,  two  owned  by  TCI— and  the  swap- 
ping of  Utah  cable  franchises  and  systems 
among  1  hem. 

BACK  AND  FORTH 

through    small    subsidiaries,    TCI 

boight  up  franchises  around  Salt  Lake 

Tlien  TCI  transferred  the  franchises — it 

ctly  clear  how— to  separate  Magness 

Malpne  companies  with  almost  the  same 

the  TCI  units.  Later,  TCI  bought 

and     Malone     entities — even 

I'd  had  owned  some  of  the  franchises 

place. 

:  nearly  one  million  of  the  super- 
Mass  B  shares,  which  TCI   paid  to 
Vlagness  and  Malone  over  five  years, 
amounting  to  13%  of  all  share- 
1  otes  by  early  1991  and  worth  about 
ion  at  the  time,  essentially  gave  the 
executives   enough    voting    power, 
aclled  to  their  existing  stakes,  to  block 
mo^  they  didn't  like. 

don't  make  it  clear,  but  it  appears 

tra4sactions  could  have  gone  one  of  at 

ways:  Messrs.  Magness  and  Malone 

a  small  sum  for  TCI's  Utah  fran- 

sold  them  back  at  a  huge  profit; 

ir  received  the  franchises  free  and 

the|n  back  to  the  company.  Either  way. 

irs  weren't  disclosed  to  the  Securi- 

d|Exchange  Commission. 

s  known  about  the  transactions  is 


a  id 

lai 


d  >als  began  in   1979.   Because  of  the 
o>4nership  ban,  and  becau.se  the  Hatch 
in  TCI  hadn't  yet  been  sold.  TCI 
pursue  any  new  cable  systems  in  the 
City  market,  the  company  said  in 
(  lings.  TCI   nonetheless  wanted   the 
Utah    franchises    in     "friendly 
Mr.  Malone  recalled  in  an  interview. 
TCI  board  urged  Messrs.  Magness 
Malone  to  form  their  own  private  com- 
pursue  the  Utah  franchises,  with  the 
TCI  would  ultimately  buy  the  prop- 
ffcm  the  executives.  They  and  their 
immedi)  te  kin  set  up  a  new  entity:  Commu- 
nity Calfle  of  Utah  Inc. 

APPLYING  FOR  FRANCHISES 

TCI,   I ;  turns  out,   had  a  subsidiary  that 
used   tb  it   same   name   as   a   trade    name. 


Through  last  subsidiary,  and  despite  the  ban 
on  cross-ownership,  TCI  had  already  applied 
for  and  received  quite  a  few  Utah  cable  fran- 
chises, government  records  show. 

For  example,  in  1979  the  towns  of  Spanish 
Fork,  Sandy,  Salem,  and  Payson  City  all 
awarded  franchises  to  a  TCI  subsidiary 
known  as  Community  Cable  of  Utah  Inc.  But 
this  Community  Cable  of  Utah,  records  show, 
was  registered  in  Nevada.  The  Magness  and 
Malone-owned  Community  Cable  was  incor- 
porated In  Utah  and  was,  legally,  a  separate 
and  unrelated  entity. 

All  of  these  franchises,  however,  would  end 
up  belonging  to  Messrs.  Magness  and  Malone. 
Records  don't  make  clear  how  this  happened. 

In  February  1981,  after  the  Hatch  family 
stake  in  TCI  had  been  sold,  TCI  acquired 
Messrs.  Magnese  and  Malone's  Community 
Cable  of  Utah,  paying  them  and  their  family 
members  360.000  Class  B  shares  of  TCI.  The 
company's  assets,  listed  in  disclosure  docu- 
ments, included  at  least  one  of  the  very  same 
franchises  and  the  system  built  under  it— 
Sandy— that  TCI's  Community  Cable  unit 
had  acquired  a  few  years  earlier.  The  assets 
also  included  260,000  shares  of  Class  A  stock. 

TCI  executives  give  contradictory  ac- 
counts of  how  TCI's  Sandy  franchise  ended 
up  as  the  property  of  Messrs.  Magness  and 
Malone.  First.  Bernard  Schotters.  a  TCI 
spokesman,  said  the  franchise  had  belonged 
to  the  two  executives  to  begin  with,  but  that 
Sandy  officials  insisted  on  naming  the  TCI 
subsidiary  as  the  official  owner. 

Then,  he  and  another  spokesman.  Robert 
Thomson,  revised  the  explanation  to  say 
that  TCI.  indeed,  had  first  owned  the  Sandy 
franchise,  but  had  "assigned"  it  to  another 
Magness  and  Malone  entity.  Community  Tel- 
evision of  Utah.  In  return.  Messrs.  Magness 
and  Malone  "paid"  TCI  by  granting  TCI  the 
right  of  first  refusal  to  buy  the  Sandy  prop- 
erty back. 

But  local  records  show  that  Community 
Television  of  Utah  isn't  owned  by  Messrs. 
Magness  and  Malone — it  is  yet  another  unit 
of  TCI.  The  various  explanations,  moreover, 
contradict  a  filing  TCI  made  with  Sandy  offi- 
cials in  the  late  1980s:  In  it.  TCI  said  it  had 
received  the  Sandy  franchise  back  in  1979. 
when  TCI  was  telling  shareholders  that  it 
was  federally  barred  from  doing  so  because  of 
the  crossover  restrictions.  Today,  in  explain- 
ing its  past  actions,  TCI  says  it  was  wrong  to 
tell  shareholders  that  It  couldn't  own  a  fran- 
chise; in  fact,  TCI  says,  it  was  permitted  to 
seek  a  franchise,  but  not  to  own  and  operate 
the  cable  system  built  under  the  franchise. 

TCI  and  its  two  top  officers  and  their  fami- 
lies, who  now  were  flush  with  the  additional 
360,000  Class  B  shares,  then  repeated  the  self- 
dealing.  What  they  gained,  again,  was  great- 
er control  of  TCI  itself.  Here's  how  it 
worked: 

In  selling  their  Community  Cable  to  TCI, 
the  two  men  held  back  five  cable  systems 
covering  12,000  homes  in  central  Utah.  TCI 
never  identified  the  specific  systems  in  pub- 
lic filings.  But  records  Indicate  they  were 
the  franchises  that  had  been  granted  to  TCI's 
Community  Cable  of  Utah  through  a  100%- 
owned  TCI  unit.  In  any  case,  Messrs. 
Magness  and  Malone  now  owned  them  and 
shifted  them  into  yet  another  new  entity 
with  the  same  name.  TCI  says  today.  This 
version  of  Community  Cable  of  Utah  was  reg- 
isteied  in  Colorado. 

In  April  1983,  they  exchanged  the  five  sys- 
tems for  a  21%  stake  in  a  new  TCI  company 
formed  to  make  acquisitions.  TCI  valued  the 
assets  of  their  Community  Cable  of  Utah  at 
$3.8  million.  The  acquisition  company,  mean- 
while, went  on  to  buy  another  cable  system. 


In  December  1985.  TCI  bought  out  the  two 
men's  stake  in  the  acquisition  company.  The 
price:  600.000  shares  of  Class  B  stock  in  TCI, 
worth  almost  $23  million.  On  the  same  day, 
TCI  paid  them  another  SO.OOO  Class  B  shares, 
valued  at  $1.9  million,  to  acquire  another 
21%  stake  the  two  men  had  In  yet  another 
TCI  entity,  which  had  purchased  a  cable  sys- 
tem in  Buffalo.  N.'V.  That  21%  stake  had  cost 
the  two  just  $210,000  only  a  year  earlier,  ac- 
cording to  TCI  proxy  statements. 

TCI's  two  spokesmen.  Messrs.  Thomson 
and  Schotters.  provide  contradictory  expla- 
nations for  the  turn  of  events. 

First.  Mr.  Schotters  said  TCI  itself  ob- 
tained most  of  the  live  Utah  franchises  in 
question — despite  TCI's  earlier  claim,  in 
proxy  statements,  that  it  wasn't  allowed  to 
do  so.  He  said  TCI.  it  turns  out.  was  allowed 
to  seek  franchises — it  just  couldn't  build  and 
own  the  systems.  Messrs.  Magness  and  Ma- 
lone did  the  building  outside  of  the  TCI  cor- 
porate umbrella  with  TCI  financing,  he  said. 
But  he  added  that  TCI  isn't  sure  whether  It 
ever  transferred  ownership  of  the  systems  to 
the  two  men. 

I^ater.  the  TCI  spokesmen  said  the 
Magness  and  Malone  company  had  been 
awarded  at  least  two  of  the  franchises  In- 
volved by  Utah  authorities.  But  local  records 
show  all  five  Utah  franchises  were  directly 
awarded  to  TCI's  subsidiary.  TCI  can't  ex- 
plain whether  it  transferred  the  rights  to  Its 
top  two  executives — or  when,  or  for  what 
price. 

Combined  and  adjusted  for  stock  splits,  the 
more  than  one  million  Class  B  shares  that 
TCI  paid  Messrs.  Magness  and  Malone  over 
the  years  became  10.5  million  Class  B  shares 
as  of  January  1991— before  Liberty  Media  was 
spun  off— with  almost  $140  million  and  equal 
to  about  13%  of  all  TCI  shareholder  votes. 

Today  the  Magness  and  Malone  combined 
holdings  give  the  two  veto  power  over  any 
decisions  at  both  TCI  and  Liberty  Media, 
thanks  in  part  also  to  substantial  payment 
of  Class  B  shares  they've  received  under 
their  employment  contracts. 

PLAYING  TOUGH 

As  the  two  men  built  their  empire,  leaving 
behind  this  maze  of  dealings,  they  were  slow- 
ly developing  a  reputation  for  hardball  tac- 
tics with  local  governments  and  rivals.  Six 
years  ago,  for  example,  TCI  began  waging 
war  on  Morganton,  N.C.,  population  28.000. 

The  battle  was  over  the  company's  cable 
franchise  in  Morganton.  which  was  expiring 
and  which  the  town  council  decided  not  to 
renew.  Service  was  "atrocious."  Mayor  Mel 
Cohen  charges  today,  and  the  town  began 
studying  whether  to  build  its  own  cable  sys- 
tem. 

TCI  argued  that  government  ownership 
would  be  illegal  and  countered  by  suing  Mor- 
ganton, asking  $35  million  in  damages.  The 
town  won,  but  TCI  has  been  appealing  the 
decision  ever  since,  continuing  to  collect  $1.3 
million  a  year  in  local  cable  revenues.  At  one 
point.  TCI  offered  to  sell  the  system  to  a 
buyer  group.  But  the  town  balked  after 
learning  one  of  the  buyers  was  partly  owned 
by  TCI. 

Then  last  year.  TCI  hired  a  lobbying  firm 
that  formed  "Citizens  Opposed  to  City-owned 
Cable."  The  group  gathered  petition  signa- 
tures to  force  a  vote  by  citizens  on  whether 
the  cable  system  should  be  owned  privately 
or  by  the  government.  Morganton  officials 
contend  there  was  a  catch:  The  petition  in- 
cluded a  measure— drafted  by  TCI— that 
would  have  virtually  guaranteed  TCI  a  life- 
time franchise  if  the  vote  was  in  favor  of  pri- 
vate enterprise.  The  local  board  of  elections 
rejected  It,  and  another  court  battle  was  on. 


Undeterred.  TCI  targeted  Mayor  Cohen  and 
an  incumbent  town  councilman  for  defeat  in 
elections  last  Oct.  8.  the  mayor  says.  The 
TCI-funded  citizen  group  ran  as  many  as 
three  newspaper  ads  a  day  In  the  three  weeks 
preceding  the  election.  One  pictured  two  buz- 
zards sitting  on  an  electric  line  and  read: 
"Morganton  politicians  are  sitting  high  on 
the  perch." 

WINNING  THE  ELECTION 

All  told.  TCI  spent  about  $144,000  on  the 
campalKn— dwarfing  the  $400  to  $600  the  in- 
cumbents say  they  each  spent  to  get  re- 
elected. In  the  end,  the  mayor  and  the  coun- 
cilman both  were  re-elected. 

TCI's  Mr.  Thomson  generally  confirms  the 
events  In  Morganton  but  says  he  expects  the 
two  sides  to  settle  the  dispute.  "We  antici- 
pate calmer  heads  will  prevail."  he  says. 

TCI  has  played  a  similar  form  of  hardball 
with  its  rivals.  Its  source  of  power  lies  in  the 
fact  that  the  sheer  size  of  its  systems  can 
make  or  break  a  new  channel — and  keep  a 
rival  channel  from  reaching  many  American 
households.  That  size  also  gives  it  enormous 
leverage  in  demanding  lower  prices  from 
Independent  channels. 

The  company's  move  into  programming 
began  in  earnest  In  1979  when  it  invested 
$180,000  in  a  start-up  called  Black  Entertain- 
ment Television.  From  the  mid-1980s  on.  TCI 
acquired  stakes  of  5%  to  50%  in  American 
Movie  Classics,  the  Discovery  Channel,  the 
Family  Channel,  and  Turner  Broadcasting 
and  Its  three  cable  outlets.  Cable  News  Net- 
work. Turner  Network  Television  and 
Superstation  TBS. 

Critics  say  TCI  displayed  its  power  last 
year  when  it  fought  to  win  control  of  the 
Learning  Channel,  an  award-winning  edu- 
cational channel  that  was  51%-owned  by 
troubled  Financial  News  Network  Inc. 

FNN  was  bound  for  bankruptcy-court  pro- 
ceedings, and  it  put  the  Learning  Channel  up 
for  sale.  Several  bidders  emerged,  including 
the  Public  Broadcasting  System,  the  Life- 
time cable  channel— and  Discovery  Channel, 
49%-owned  by  TCI. 

Initially,  analysts  estimated  the  Learning 
Channel  might  be  worth  $80  million  or  more. 
But  as  FNN's  woes  worsened,  offers  dropped. 
Lifetime  offered  $40  million,  out-bidding 
TCI's  Discovery,  and  began  negotiating  a 
final  deal.  Then  TCI  elbowed  in.  TCI's  Mr. 
Malone  suddenly  decided  that  the  Learning 
Channel  had  declined  in  quality,  and  he  or- 
dered TCI's  local  cable  systems— which  ac- 
counted for  as  many  as  one-third  of  the 
channel's  total  subscribers— to  dump  the 
service. 

That,  of  course,  made  the  Learning  Chan- 
nel a  less  attractive  property  to  the  bidders 
at  Lifetime,  which  is  owned  by  Capital 
Cities/ABC  Inc..  Viacom  Inc.  and  Hearst 
Corp.  Executives  from  Hearst  and  ABC  de- 
scended on  Mr.  Malone  in  Denver  and  plead- 
ed with  him  to  keep  the  Learning  Channel  on 
TCI  systems,  according  to  officials  with  Life- 
time. They  outlined  plans  to  improve  the 
channel  and  pledged  to  freeze  the  rate  paid 
by  TCI  systems  for  the  channel  for  two 
years. 

But  Mr.  Malone  said  TCI  couldn't  promise 
It  would  carry  the  redone  channel  If  the  sale 
went  through,  according  to  people  familiar 
with  the  meeting.  Today  Mr.  Malone  says  he 
had  worried  that  a  bankruptcy  judge  might 
force  TCI  to  continue  carrying  the  channel. 
He  also  says  that,  in  his  opinion.  Lifetime's 
revival  plans  weren't  firm.  "We  wanted  to 
put  them  on  notice  that  we  have  no  obliga- 
tion to  carry"  the  channel,  he  says.  He  also 
said  TCI  was  concerned  that  the  Learning 
Channel  would  raise  its  rates  after  it  was  ac- 
quired by  Lifetime. 


Lifetime  soon  abandoned  its  bid.  A  short- 
time  later,  the  Learning  Channel  got  an- 
other buyer— TCI's  Discovery  Channel,  which 
snapped  up  the  Learning  Channel  for  $31  mil- 
lion. After  making  some  programming 
changes.  TCI  decided  it  was  fine  after  all, 
keeping  it  on  many,  though  not  all,  TCI  sys- 
tems. TCI's  chief  operating  officer,  J.C. 
Sparkman.  says  that  TCI  "had  nothing  to  do 
with  whether  Lifetime  or  Discovery"  ac- 
quired the  Learning  Channel,  and  that  TCI 
did  nothing  untoward  during  the  bidding. 

GETTING  ON  THE  SYSTEM 

Another  rival  has  also  complained  about 
TCI's  extensive  control  over  both  the  me- 
dium and  the  message.  Home  Shopping  Net- 
work's chief  executive.  Roy  M.  Speer, 
charged  in  testimony  to  congressional  sub- 
committees last  year  that  TCI  "systemati- 
cally refuses"  to  carry  Home  Shopping  on 
TCI  systems  because  of  Its  own  sizable  stake 
in  a  rival  channel.  QVC.  (Liberty  now  holds 
the  QVC  stake.) 

Home  Shopping  managed  to  sign  up  only 
3.7%  of  TCI's  subscriber  base,  although  its 
sign-up  rate  was  47%  for  most  other  top 
cable  operators,  the  service  said  In  a  1990  fil- 
ing with  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission. Home  Shopping  said  TCI  was  thus 
depriving  it  of  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
in  revenue  and  was  increasing  its  costs. 

Mr.  Speer  declined  to  be  interviewed.  But 
in  his  testimony  he  detailed  years  of  alleged 
discrimination  by  TCI.  TCI's  Englewood, 
Colo.,  system  once  told  Home  Shopping  it 
couldn't  carry  the  network  because  it  com- 
petes with  QVC.  Mr.  Speer  said.  In  1988.  TCI 
directed  two  systems  it  had  acquired  In 
Pasco  County.  Fla.,  to  cancel  Home  Shop- 
ping and  replace  It  with  QVC,  he  said.  In 
April  1990,  TCI's  top  California  manager  told 
Home  Shopping  there  was  "no  way"  his  sys- 
tems could  carry  it.  given  that  TCI  had  a 
stake  In  QVC.  Mr.  Speer  charged. 

TCI  denies  it  discriminates  against  Home 
Shopping  but  declines  to  comment  further. 
In  a  letter  last  summer  to  Sen.  Daniel  K. 
Inouye  of  Hawaii.  TCI  said  it  believes  it  is 
Home  Shopping's  largest  carrier,  accounting 
for  one-quarter  of  Home  Shopping's  viewers. 

The  fortunes  of  QVC,  meanwhile,  are  soar- 
ing. While  Home  Shopping  Network  posted 
an  $8.9  million  loss  on  one-time  charges  in 
its  most  recent  fiscal  year.  QVC  reported  al- 
most $5  million  in  profit  in  the  first  half  on 
$391  million  in  sales,  which  were  up  almost 
22%. 

If  TCI  can  be  hard  on  rivals,  it  sometimes 
is  no  more  gentle  with  consumers.  Last  sum- 
mer it  launched  Encore,  a  low-priced  movie 
channel,  using  the  "negative  option"— sub- 
scribers all  had  to  pay  extra  for  it  unless 
they  explicitly  told  TCI  they  didn't  want  it. 
The  company  figured  that  putting  the  bur- 
den on  customers  to  say  no  promised  to  cor- 
ral 80%  of  TCI  households  for  Encore.  It  also 
says  It  had  to  use  the  strategy  because  of 
technical  limitations  In  many  of  its  cable 
systems.  A  Texas  newspaper  called  the  strat- 
egy "sneaky,"  others  said  it  was  anti- 
consumer,  and  a  judge  halted  it.  At  least  10 
States  sued,  and  TCI  had  to  abandon  the  gim- 
mick nationwide. 

But  the  setback  was  something  of  an  ex- 
ception. Usually  TCI  gets  its  way.  In  1985.  for 
example,  when  General  Electric  Co.'s  NBC 
network  set  plans  for  an  all-news  cable  chan- 
nel, officials  assumed  it  "couldn't  happen 
without  TCL"  recalls  Lawrence  K.  Gross- 
man, president.of  NBC  News  at  the  time.  But 
in  the  end,  TCI  merely  played  NBC  off 
against  CNN,  whose  programming  the  cable 
company  was  already  carrying.  According  to 
Mr.  Grossman,  TCI  used  a  proposed  alliance 


with  NBC  to  get  price  breaks  from  CNN,  and 
then  backed  away  from  the  NBC  pro{x>sal. 

Several  years  later.  NBC  tried  again.  By 
this  time.  TCI  had  taken  a  stake  in  Turner 
Broadcasting.  To  win  TCI's  support,  NBC 
promised  that  its  new  channel,  CNBC,  would 
focus  on  business  and  finance  Instead  of  run- 
ning an  all-news  format  that  would  compete 
with  Cable  News  Network,  say  people  famil- 
iar with  the  transaction.  NBC  also  agreed  to 
pay  TCI  $20  million  for  a  fledgling  TCI  chan- 
nel called  Tempo.  Sen.  Gore,  in  a  1989  Senate 
hearing  on  media  ownership,  called  that  pay- 
ment a  "shakedown"  by  TCI. 

NON-COMPETE  PROVISION 

NBC  Chairman  Robert  Wright  and  TCI 
scoffed  at  the  shakedown  allegation,  and  TCI 
denied  it  had  forced  NBC  to  avoid  competing 
with  CNN.  But  Mr.  Wright  testified  that 
most  cable  companies  "required,  if  you 
will,"  a  non-compete  provision  and  said  It 
"wasn't  exactly  what  we  would  have  pre- 
ferred. "  TCI  and  NBC  have  since  joined  In 
several  business  ventures. 

Afraid  that  TCI's  dual  role  in  owning  cable 
systems  and  channels  would  prompt  the  fed- 
eral government  to  try  to  break  up  the  com- 
pany, Messrs.  Magness  and  Malone  conceived 
a  plan  that  would  appear  to  do  just  that — 
while  letting  them  retain  total  control  of  the 
empire. 

Last  year  TCI  spun  off  $605  million  of  as- 
sets in  the  form  of  a  new  company.  Liberty, 
and  sold  Liberty  to  TCI  shareholders  by  giv- 
ing them  the  option  of  swapping  some  of 
their  TCI  shares  for  shares  in  the  new  com- 
pany. But  TCI  set  up  Liberty  as  a  second  ver- 
tically Integrated  company  with  cable  sys- 
tems of  its  own. 

What's  more.  Liberty  purports  to  be  an 
independent  company,  but  it  employs  mostly 
TCI  people,  has  Mr.  Malone  as  its  chairman, 
and  has  five  TCI  executives  on  its  board  of 
six  directors. 

"This  so-called  spinoff  should  be  renamed 
'All  in  the  Family,' "  said  a  critical  staff  re- 
port to  the  Senate  Commerce  Committee. 

Liberty  shares  have  more  than  tripled  in 
price  from  an  original  $230  to  $770  a  share  in 
less  than  a  year  of  trading.  The  swift  rise  has 
some  analysts  wondering  whether  the  appre- 
ciation is  warranted,  "^t  is  ridiculously  over- 
valued," contends  Frederick  A.  Moran,  presi- 
dent of  Moran  Asset  Management  Inc..  a 
money  management  company.  He  recently 
advised  clients  to  dump  Liberty  shares. 

Messrs.  Magness  and  Malone  own  56%  of 
Liberty's  shareholder  votes  and  were  able  to 
grab  such  a  dominant  stake  because  many 
other  shareholders  in  TCI  didn't  elect  to  par- 
ticifiate  in  the  swap. 

EXPANDING  INFLUENCE 

Under  Mr.  Malone's  control.  Liberty  has 
been  especially  generous  to  him;  he  owns 
164,000  shares  worth  $126  million.  Records 
show  he  obtained  100.000  Liberty  shares 
through  options  in  lieu  of  salary  in  one  fell 
swoop,  even  though  his  contract  at  the  time 
limited  him  to  20,000  shares  a  year  for  the 
next  five  yeai-s.  In  October.  Liberty  directors 
let  Mr.  Malone  exercise  all  of  the  options  at 
once. 

Exercising  the  option  cost  Mr.  Malone  $25.6 
million,  but  he  had  to  put  up  only  $100,000  in 
cash,  according  to  Liberty  fillings  with  the 
SEC.  Moreover.  Mr.  Malone  raised  the  money 
by  selling  part  of  his  personal  stake  in  Lib- 
erty's QVC  channel  back  to  Liberty.  He  gave 
the  company  a  $25.5  million  note  for  the  rest 
of  the  stock,  with  a  low  annual  interest  rate 
of  7.54%.  Mr.  Malone  later  paid  off  part  of 
the  debt  by  giving  Liberty  some  of  his  TCI 
stock. 
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3REAUX.  My  amendment  does 
any  way  affect  antitrust  laws, 
not  amend  the  Antitrust  Act. 
is  changed  in  existing  anti- 
1  iws.  If  they  are  violating  anti- 
by  doing  that  now,  they  will 
it  after  my  amendment.  I 
that  a  cable  company  would 
ompetitive  home-shipping  type 
ram  on  if  the  public  demanded 
hey  thought  they  could  make 
doing  it.  If  they  thought  they 
lot  make  money  doing  it,  they 
not  put  it  on.  Nothing  in  my 
affects  antitrust  laws.  If  it 
today,    it   would   be    illegal 
amendment  is  adopted. 
PRESSLER.     Nothing    in     the 
affects  the  antitrust  laws, 
true,  but  under  the  current  sys- 
monopoly  has  complete  control 
out  anybody  else.  That  is  ex- 
\  rhat  is  happening.  I  suggest  to 
that,   indeed,    this   amend- 
ill  add  to  the  monopoly  prob- 
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qREAUX.  If  that  is  illegal  today, 
d  be  illegal  tomorrow.  If  it  is 
tfcday,  it  is  still  legal  after  my 
amend;  nent.  My  amendment  does  not 
affect  I  hat.  If  what  they  are  doing  is  an 
antitn  st  violation,  it  is  illegal  and 
8  lould  be  prosecuted  for  it,  but 
an  endment  does  not  touch  that. 
:>RESSLER.  Mr.  President,  in 
I  am  in  disagreement  with 
fridnd  on  that  point  because  I  think 
am  jndment  will  add  to  the  monop- 
pn  iblem  substantially.  The  large 
qompanies  which  own  a  part  of 
networks  will  just  allow 
ifetworks  on  the  air,  and,  unless 
other  competitors  do  not 
chance.  There  would  be  no  com- 
I  am  also  totally  puzzled  by 
statid  of  the  Consumer  Federation 
It  seems  to  me  that  the 


more  competition,  the  more  alter- 
natives for  the  consumers.  I  yield  the 
floor. 
Mr.  DANFORTH  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  the  arguments  against  this 
amendment  have  been  pretty  well 
made.  I  do  not  know  whether  Senator 
Graham,  of  Florida,  intends  to  offer  a 
second-degree  amendment  or  not.  I 
strongly  oppose  the  present  amend- 
ment in  the  form  it  takes  right  now  for 
the  reasons  already  given  by  other  Sen- 
ators. 

First  of  all,  in  connection  with  the 
colloquy  just  engaged  in  by  Senator 
PRESSLER  and  Senator  Breaux.  I  am 
not  sure  how  efficacious  the  antitrust 
laws  are  under  this  situation.  I  am  a 
long  way  from  practicing  law  and  much 
less  antitrust  law.  I  am  not  sure  that  a 
unilateral  refusal  to  deal  would  con- 
stitute a  good  antitrust  case. 

But  in  the  point  of  fact  what  is  being 
done  right  now  and  what  was  pointed 
out  by  the  Wall  Street  Journal  article 
that  was  just  put  in  the  Record  is  a 
very  real  problem.  It  is  a  problem 
which  does  lock  out  a  competitor  in 
the  home  shopping  area.  TCI,  which  is 
the  largest  of  the  cable  companies,  ac- 
cording to  the  article  in  the  Wall 
Street  Journal,  "  'Systematically  re- 
fuses' to  carry  Home  Shopping  on  TCI 
systems  because  of  its  own  sizable 
stake  in  a  rival  channel.  QVC."  That  is 
the  quote  from  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
article. 

So  in  point  of  fact  without  must- 
carry  applying  to  the  home  shopping 
stations,  the  home  shopping  stations 
will  have  no  access  to  TCI  cable  com- 
panies. I  do  not  know  if  they  have  a 
good  antitrust  case  or  not.  I  do  know 
that  even  the  best  antitrust  case  takes 
years  to  get  through  the  courts. 

The  second  point,  which  is  a  broader 
point  and  a  very  important  point,  does 
have  to  do  with  content  regulation  and 
does  have  to  do  with  whether  we  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  want  to  make  quali- 
tative distinctions  among  various 
kinds  of  TV  programming.  Do  we  want 
to  say  that  if  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
must-carry,  then  that  must-carry 
privilege  extends  to  certain  kinds  of 
television  content  and  not  to  other 
kinds  of  television  content?  That  is 
what  this  amendment  would  do.  It 
would  say  that  there  is  certain  content 
of  television  programming  that  we  do 
not  like  and  that  we  want  to  treat  dif- 
ferently from  other  kinds  of  television 
programming.  That,  to  me,  is  a  highly 
questionable  process  for  the  Senate  to 
enter. 

For  those  two  reasons,  I  oppose  the 
amendment  that  has  been  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  BREAUX.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  question?  The  Senator  raised  the 
question,  and  I  think  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  also  referenced  TCI  com- 
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pany  which  is  Telecommunications, 
Inc.  This  issue,  as  both  Senators  will 
remember,  was  raised  in  our  hearings 
in  the  committee.  The  question  I  would 
like  to  ask  is  that  the  information  I 
have — it  may  be  the  Senator's  informa- 
tion is  different.  If  it  is,  I  think  we 
ought  to  have  it  on  the  record.  The  let- 
ter from  TCI  to  Senator  Pressler 
says: 

We  believe  TCI  is  Home  Shopping  Net- 
work's largest  cable  affiliate.  Home  Shop- 
ping Network  has  access  to  over  60  percent  of 
the  TCI  subscribers.  On  TCl's  owned  and  op- 
erated system  and  on  the  Storia  system  that 
TCI  manages,  Home  Shopping  Network  pro- 
gramming may  be  seen  by  3.5  million  sub- 
scribers out  of  a  total  of  6.8  million. 

That  is,  60  percent  plus  of  TCI  sub- 
scribers get  Home  Shopping  Network. 
The  reference  was  made  on  the  floor 
that  somehow  TCI  is  preventing  Home 
Shopping  Network  from  competing  on 
their  system.  This  letter  says  just  the 
opposite,  that  60  percent  of  the  TCI 
subscribers  get  Home  Shopping  Net- 
work over  their  cable  system.  Is  that 
incorrect  information? 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  re- 
sponding to  the  Senator,  I  can  simply 
read  from  the  Wall  Street  Journal  arti- 
cle, which  has  been  placed  in  the 
Record.  And  I  will  read  the  article. 

This  is  a  quote; 

Another  rival  has  also  complained  about 
TCI's  extensive  control  over  both  the  me- 
dium and  the  message.  Home  Shopping  Net- 
work's chief  executive,  Roy  M.  Speer, 
charged  in  testimony  to  congressional  sub- 
committees last  year  that  TCI  "systemati- 
cally refuses"  to  carry  Home  Shopping  on 
TCI  systems  because  of  its  own  sizable  stake 
in  a  rival,  QVC.  (Liberty  now  holds  the  QVC 
stake.) 

Home  Shopping  managed  to  sign  up  only 
3.7%  of  TCI's  subscriber  base,  although  its 
sign-up  rate  was  47%  for  most  other  top 
cable  operators,  the  service  said  in  a  1990  fil- 
ing with  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission. Home  Shopping  said  TCI  was  thus 
depriving  It  of  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
in  revenue  and  was  increasing  its  costs. 

Mr.  Speer  declined  to  be  interviewed.  But 
in  his  testimony  he  detailed  years  of  alleged 
discrimination  by  TCI.  TCI's  Englewood, 
Colo.,  system  once  told  Home  Shopping  it 
couldn't  carry  the  network  because  it  com- 
petes with  QVC.  Mr.  Speer  said.  In  1988,  TCI 
directed  two  systems  it  had  acquired  in 
Pasco  County,  Fla.,  to  cancel  Home  Shop- 
ping and  replace  it  with  QVC,  he  said.  In 
April  1990,  TCI's  top  California  manager  told 
Home  Shopping  there  was  "no  way"  his  sys- 
tems could  carry  it,  given  that  TCI  had  a 
stake  in  QVC,  Mr.  Speer  charged. 

TCI  denies  it  discriminates  against  Home 
Shopping  but  declines  to  comment  further. 
In  a  letter  last  summer  to  Sen.  Daniel  K. 
Inouye  of  Hawaii,  TCI  said  it  believes  it  is 
Home  Shopping's  largest  carrier  accounting 
for  one-quarter  of  Home  Shopping's  viewers. 
The  fortunes  of  QVC,  meanwhile,  are  soar- 
ing. While  Home  Shopping  Network  posted 
an  S819  million  loss  on  one-time  charges  in 
its  most  recent  fiscal  year,  QVC  reported  al- 
most S5  million  in  profit  in  the  first  half  on 
S391  million  in  sales,  which  were  up  almost 
22%. 

That  is  really  all  I  know.  I  would  say 
that  however  the  facts  turn  out,  with- 
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out  having  must-carry  available  to 
Home  Shopping,  the  fate  of  Home 
Shopping  is  really  in  the  hands  of  TCI 
or  other  cable  companies.  And,  there- 
fore, it  is  a  matter  of  simply  relying  on 
the  good  graces  of  the  cable  operator. 

I  might  say  as  a  general  rule  that 
those  who  say  that  we  should  not  pass 
this  legislation,  that  there  should  be 
no  possibility  of  regulating  the  cable 
companies  or  no  meaningful  possibility 
of  regulating  the  cable  companies,  are 
saying  very  much  the  same  thing.  They 
are  saying  that  cable  companies  should 
be  trusted;  that  cable  companies  will 
do  the  right  thing  without  being 
hemmed  in  in  any  way  either  by  com- 
petition or  by  regulation. 

I  think  that  the  story  in  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  2  days  ago  shows  what 
all  of  us  know  intuitively,  and  what  all 
of  us  know  intuitively  is  that  if  there 
is  a  monopoly  that  is  unregulated,  that 
monopoly  is  going  to  be  abusive.  That 
is  what  is  at  stake,  I  think,  in  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  BREAUX.  Of  course,  that  is  the 
whole  thrust  of  the  bill  of  the  chair- 
man and  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber—to regulate  cable  companies.  I  am 
all  for  a  degree  of  regulation.  I  think  it 
is  appropriate.  But  the  point  about 
Home  Shopping  Network  not  being  able 
to  make  it  without  must-carry,  I  ask 
the  Senator,  the  figures  when  we  had 
them  before  the  committee  showed 
that  they  had  grown  from  net  sales  of 
$160,000  in  net  sales  in  1986  to  nearly  $1 
billion  in  net  sales  in  1990.  They  did 
that  without  must-carry. 

Before  we  start  crying  for  Home 
Shopping  Network  not  having  must- 
carry,  they  are  doing  very  well.  I  think 
the  Senator  would  have  to  agree  with 
those  kind  of  net  sale  figures.  That  is 
without  must-carry. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Of  course  this  is 
disputed  in  the  article  that  I  just  read 
from.  I  would  simply  say  that  it  is  an 
abuse,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Senator.  It 
is  an  abuse  for  a  cable  operator  to  be 
able  to  say  we  will  accept  a  program 
from  our  affiliate  company.  QVC,  and 
run  that  on  our  cable,  and  we  will  ex- 
clude a  competitor. 

For  those  who  believe,  as  I  believe, 
that  competition  is  the  real  answer, 
not  regulation,  the  point  is  we  should 
open  the  door  for  competition.  And 
under  the  present  state  of  affairs,  com- 
petition can  be  precluded  by  the  oper- 
ation of  the  cable  company. 

It  is  not  the  intention  of  the  sponsors 
of  this  legislation  to  regulate  for  the 
joy  of  regulation.  That  is  not  the  in- 
tent. As  a  matter  of  fact,  under  the  law 
that  we  have,  the  ability  of  a  munici- 
pality to  regulate  rates  sunsets  if  there 
is  another  multichannel  provider. 

Similarly,  the  whole  reason  for  pro- 
viding in  the  legislation  what  is  not 
provided  in  the  substitute,  namely  for 
nondiscrimination  in  the  case  of  verti- 
cal integration,  and  the  case  of  provid- 
ing some  limits  on  horizontal  expan- 
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sion  by  cable  companies — the  whole 
purpose  of  those  provisions  which  are 
in  the  bill  and  not  in  the  substitute — is 
to  increase  competition  and  to  provide 
for  a  vital  competitive  system. 

Some  people  who  claim  that  they  are 
taking  the  conservative  position  by 
being  against  any  and  all  regulation,  it 
seems  to  me,  myself,  therefore,  say 
that  what  they  are  for  is  a  competitive 
marketplace.  But  if  we  end  up  passing 
legislation  that  does  not  further  the 
cause  of  a  competitive  marketplace 
and  which  has  a  severely  stunted  regu- 
latory system  such  as  in  the  proposed 
substitute,  they  are  asking  for  a  sys- 
tem which  is  simply  a  continuation  of 
the  status  quo.  namely  unregulated 
monopoly. 

Mr.  PRESSLER  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  point  out  that  the  letter 
sent  to  me,  also,  I  believe,  says  that  a 
subsidiary  of  TCI  owns  over  20  percent 
of  QVC.  It  is  true,  as  my  friend  says, 
that  TCI  does  carry  Home  Shopping  on 
many  of  its  affiliates.  But  the  point  is 
wherever  they  want  to  control,  they 
can  exercise  their  monopoly  power. 
They  can,  and  they  do. 

I  think  this  is  the  significant  point 
that  we  must  remember. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  debate  on  the  amendment?  If 
not,  the  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
because  I  thought  that  there  were 
other  speakers  on  the  amendment  who 
are  on  the  floor. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  speak  on  the  main  bill.  I  have 
a  short  statement  if  I  can  do  that. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  has  the  floor. 

Does  the  Senator  seek  recognition? 

Mr.  BREAUX.  I  seek  recognition. 

Do  other  Senators  seek  to  speak  on 
the  amendment? 

Mr.  BURNS.  Mr.  President,  I  have  a 
short  comment  on  this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Montana. 

Mr.  BURNS.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
just,  in  this  debate  on  this  particular 
amendment,  say  I  am  supportive  of  the 
amendment  as  it  is  offered  by  the  Sen- 
ator fiom  Louisiana.  Whenever  you 
take  a  level  pla.ving  field,  and  when- 
ever we  start  talking  about  regulation 
and  deregulation  and  this  type  of 
thing.  I  would  say  then  QVC  would, 
under  the  must-carry  rule,  have  sort  of 
the  best  of  both  worlds. 

They  have  over-the-air  shopping,  and 
have  been  allowed  to  take  advantage  of 
the  cable  operation  as  well.  Maybe  we 
would  have  to  go  out,  and  if  Home 
Shopping  Network  wanted  to  purchase 
a  station,  they  could  not  be  denied  the 
purchase  of  that  station  just  because  of 
content. 

I  am  a  broadcaster,  and  I  think  prob- 
ably we  went  through  this  same  debate 


whenever  we  were  talking  about  chil- 
dren's TV,  that  there  were  many  of  us 
in  the  Congress  that  did  not  like  30- 
minute-long  commercials.  In  both— the 
children's  programming  and  the  com- 
mercials— the  program  content  was 
just  basically  one  long  commercial. 

I  just  do  not  believe  that  this  fulfills 
the  traditional  and  accepted  format  of 
broadcasting  as  we  know  it  in  this 
country;  in  other  words,  offering  local 
broadcast  news,  weather  reports,  emer- 
gency conditions,  and  items  like  this 
that  broadcast  companies  usually  o^er 
to  a  community. 

So  I  support  the  amendment,  because 
of  the  fact  that  I  have  a  big  problem 
with  seeing  not  only  30-minute-long 
commercials  but  also  hour-long  com- 
mercials, and  it  would  probably  disrupt 
the  traditional  broadcast  as  we  know  it 
in  our  own  local  communities. 

I  congratulate  the  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana for  the  amendment,  and  I  yield 
the  floor. 

Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second? 

There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  GRAHAM  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Florida. 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
for  the  purpose  of  explaining  a  second- 
degree  amendment  that  I  will  offer.  I 
want  to  give  an  explanation  before  of- 
fering it. 

Mr.  President,  the  issue  here  is  who 
should  decide  on  the  appropriateness  of 
an  FCC  licensed  over-the-air  station,  to 
secure  the  benefits  of  the  must-carry 
provisions  in  S.  12. 

The  amendment  which  has  been  of- 
fered says  that  decision  should  be  made 
by  the  cable  operator  under  a  poten- 
tially economically  discriminatory  set 
of  circumstances.  That  is,  that  the 
cable  TV  operator  could  elect  to  allow 
one  or  more,  but  not  all  of  the  pro- 
grams that  have  a  similar,  predomi- 
nantly advertising,  format  to  their 
content. 

I  believe  that  that  clearly  raises  the 
specter  of;  A,  economic  discrimination 
by  the  cable  operator  to  the  benefit  of 
a  cable  channel  or  over-the-air  chan- 
nel, with  which  they  have  an  economic 
tie;  B,  involves  the  Congress  in  a  very 
serious  issue  of  content  determination 
beyond  that  which  has  already  been 
reached  by  the  FCC. 

Therefore.  Mr.  President,  I  will  offer 
a  second-degree  amendment  which 
would  direct  the  FCC  within  90  days  to 
commence  the  process  of  reviewing 
broadcast  television  stations — whose 
programming  consists  predominantly 
of  sales  presentations — to  determine 
whether  they  are  serving  the  public  in- 
terest, convenience,  and  necessity.  The 
Commission  shall  take  into  consider- 
ation in  the  viewing  of  such  stations, 
the  level  of  competing  demands  for  the 
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OFFICER.     The 


PRESIDING 
ill  report. 

egislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
^nator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Graham] 
an  amendment  numbered   1503  to 
Amendriient  No.  1502. 

Mr.  I JRAHAM.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanin  ous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amend]  nent  be  dispensed  with. 

The  ^-RESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objecti  )n,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  i  mendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place,  insert  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

OF  CERTAIN  TELEVISION  STATIONS 

Within  90  days  after  the  date  of  en- 
of  this  Act.  the  Federal  Commu- 
Commission  shall  commence  an  in- 
determine  whether  broadcast  tele- 
atlons  whose  programming  consists 
antly    of   sales    presentations    are 
;he  public  interest,  convenience,  and 
The  Commission  shall  take  into 
the  viewing  of  such  stations, 
of  competing  demands  for  the  chan- 
to  such  stations,  and  the  role 
stations  in  providing  competition  to 
services  offering  similar  pro- 
.  In  the  event  that  the  Commission 
that  one  or  more  of  such  stations 
serving  the  public  interest,  conven- 
necessity.  the  Commission  shall 
licensees  of  such  stations  a  reason- 
within  which  to  provide  different 
and  shall  not  deny  such  sta- 
enewal  expectancy  due  to  their  prior 
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prograrqming 
tions  a 
progra  Filming 

Mr.     3RAHAM.    Mr.    President,    the 
amendiient  is  as  I  described  it.  It  di- 
FCC  to  commence  an  inquiry 
determine  whether  broadcast  tele- 
stations  which  consist  predomi- 
of  sales  advertising  are  serving 
pupllc  interest,  convenience,  and 
and  provides  for  steps  that 
)e  followed,  should  the  FCC — in 
consistently  applied  administrative 
re,  subject  to  judicial  review— 
a    determination     that    those 


standards  of  public  interest,  conven- 
ience, and  necessity  are  not  in  fact 
being  maintained. 

Mr.  BREAUX.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  question? 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Yes. 

Mr.  BREAUX.  This  amendment  says 
basically  that  the  FCC  shall  make  an 
inquiry  whether  the  stations  are  meet- 
ing the  public  interest,  convenience, 
and  necessity  test. 

Is  it  the  intent  of  the  Senator  in  of- 
fering this  that  that  inquiry  shall 
make  a  determination  that  they  are  in 
fact  meeting  that  test  and  describing 
how  they  are  meeting  that  test? 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  The  FCC,  under  its 
standards  of  licensure,  will  make  a 
judgment  as  to  whether  the  station  is 
serving  the  public  interest,  conven- 
ience, and  necessity  on  the  basis  upon 
which  stations  are  licensed.  If  a  station 
is  found  to  meet  those  standards,  then 
it  would  qualify  as  a  must-carry  sta- 
tion under  the  provisions  of  S.  12. 

Mr.  BREAUX.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield,  this  is  the  point  I  am  making  on 
the  amendment:  is  it  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  author  that  they  can  come 
back  and  say  yes,  without  spelling  out 
how  they  are  meeting  the  public  inter- 
est, convenience,  and  necessity. 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  The  FCC  has,  as  a  core 
part  of  its  responsibility,  to  make  judg- 
ments under  congressional  authoriza- 
tion, as  to  which  licensees  meet  those 
standards  of  public  interest,  conven- 
ience and  necessity,  and  they  would  be 
required  under  this  inquiry  to  deter- 
mine— determine  being  a  word  of  ad- 
ministrative and  legal  significance — to 
make  a  determination  that  a  station 
whose  programming  consists  predomi- 
nantly of  sales  presentations  are  meet- 
ing the  public  interest,  convenience, 
and  necessity  test.  The  answer  to  the 
question  is  yes. 

Mr.  BREAUX.  Would  the  author  of 
the  amendment  agree  to  a  unanimous- 
consent  amendment  to  his  amendment 
which  would  say  after  the  word  neces- 
sity: "and  how  they  are  doing  so"?. 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  I  think  that  is  sub- 
sumed in  the  word  determine.  The  FCC 
has  to  make  a  determination,  which  is 
a  legal  finding,  that  a  station  which 
consists  predominately  of  sales  presen- 
tation is  serving  the  public  interest, 
convenience,  and  necessity. 

Mr.  BREAUX.  So  it  is  the  author's 
intent  that  it  would  be  a  requirement 
that  they  would  spell  out  what  they 
are  doing  that  meets  these  public 
tests? 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  That  they  would  make 
a  determination,  as  they  would  in  any 
other  case  of  making  such  a  finding, 
and  that  it  would  be  a  publicly  arrived 
at  and  a  publicly  available  statement 
of  the  basis  upon  which  they  would 
reach  that  judgment. 

Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  completely  eliminates  my 
amendment.  Of  course.  I  am  sure  that 
is  the  intent  of  the  author  to  do  that. 
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It  is  not  surprising,  and  I  respect  him 
for  it. 

The  problem  with  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Florida  is  that  this 
FCC,  as  lackadaisical  as  they  have 
been  in  approving  broadcast  licenses, 
has  already  made  that  determination. 
They  made  the  determination  that 
these  stations  that  do  nothing  but 
broadcast  commercials  23  hours  a  day 
are  meeting  the  public  interest  and  ne- 
cessity test.  That  is  how  they  got  the 
license  in  the  first  place.  That  is  the 
problem. 

The  FCC  has  already  approved  the  li- 
censes for  these  local  broadcast  sta- 
tions, allowing  them  to  do  nothipg  but 
broadcast  commercials  23  hours  a  day; 
and  in  order  to  give  them  the  license, 
they  had  to  make  the  determination 
that  they  are  meeting  the  public  inter- 
est and  necessity  test.  This  FCC  has  al- 
ready done  that.  And  that  is  the  reason 
why  we  have  a  problem.  I  suggest  that 
a  television  station  that  uses  the  pub- 
lic air  waves  is  supposed  to  meet  the 
public  interest  tests  and  public  neces- 
sity test,  because  it  is  the  public  air 
waves,  and  it  is  not  meeting  that 
standard  when  the  only  thing  they  do 
is  broadcast  commercials  23  hours  out 
of  a  24-hour  period. 

My  amendment  says  that  at  least  do 
not  elevate  them  further  by  giving 
them  must-carry  status.  We  should  not 
say  that  a  station  that  does  not  have 
weather,  does  not  have  sports,  does  not 
have  local  news,  does  not  have  national 
news,  does  not  have  international 
news,  stock  market  reports,  music,  any 
kind  of  discussion  of  any  type  of  value 
other  than  we  are  selling  these  rings, 
and  these  dresses,  and  suits,  and  shoes, 
should  have  to  be  elevated  to  a  must- 
carry  status.  Should  a  cable  company 
have  the  right  to  carry  them  if  they 
want  to?  Of  course.  Does  my  amend- 
ment prohibit  them?  Of  course,  it  does 
not. 

What  we  are  doing  now  is  saying, 
without  my  amendment,  that  a  cable 
company  absolutely  has  to  carry  a  sta- 
tion that  does  nothing  but  broadcast 
23-hour-a-day  commercials,  even  if 
that  means  that  they  will  have  to 
knock  out  other  programming  that  has 
valid  entertainment  or  public  value. 

I  just  think  that  when  you  see  the 
Consumer  Federation  of  America  say- 
ing how  concerned  they  are  that  these 
full-time  home  shopping  stations  would 
be  elevated  to  must-carry  status,  that 
is  wrong.  I  think  that  is  why  you  see 
these  groups  that  do  not  have  any  eco- 
nomic interest  in  this  battle  support- 
ing this  amendment. 

We  could  argue  all  day  long  about 
the  three  broadcast  networks  that  have 
these  home  shopping  networks.  But  we 
all  know,  quite  frankly,  they  are  mak- 
ing millions  of  dollars  doing  this.  Some 
what  to  put  the  others  out  of  business. 
They  want  to  be  the  only  survivor. 

When  you  have  interest  groups  that 
have  no  economic  dog  in  this  fight,  like 
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Consumer  Federation,  you  see  that  we 
truly  are  talking  about  the  public  in- 
terest. And  the  public  interest  is  served 
by  saying  that  they  should  not  be  ele- 
vated to  must-carry  status. 

With  all  due  respect  to  my  good 
friend  from  Florida,  who  says  I  am 
going  to  offer  a  substitute  that  will  re- 
quire the  FCC  to  make  this  determina- 
tion as  to  whether  these  stations  meet 
the  public  interest  and  necessity  test, 
this  FCC— which  so  many  Members 
have  severe  complaints  about,  which  is 
the  reason  why  we  have  a  cable  bill  up 
here  for  many  Members— is  not  quali- 
fied to  make  that  decision. 

They  have  already  made  it.  They  said 
that  is  a  public  interest  and  necessity 
station  that  meets  all  the  require- 
ments. I  would  like  to  see  them  specifi- 
cally tell  this  Senator  and  all  of  us  how 
a  station  that  does  23  hours  a  day  of 
commercials,  interspersed  with  one  60- 
minute  slot  on  heartworms  and  a  vet- 
erinarian's recommended  cure,  is  meet- 
ing the  whole  public  interest  and  ne- 
cessity test. 

Is  this  what  public  interest  is  all 
about?  I  suggest  that  it  is  a  lot  more 
than  that  and,  therefore,  the  substitute 
amendment  should  be  defeated. 

Mr.  DAN  FORTH  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  I 
support  the  second-degree  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Florida.  I 
think  it  is  the  more  prudent  way  to 
proceed,  to  allow  the  FCC  to  study  this 
matter,  rather  than  adopting  the 
Breaux  amendment  which  I  think  is  a 
big  step  toward  content  regulation. 

I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the 
Graham  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second? 

There  is  not  a  sufficient  second. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1503.  AS  MODIFIED 

Mr.  GRAHAM  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Florida. 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  modify  the 
amendment  which  I  have  submitted  in 
the  form  that  is  currently  at  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  a  right  to  modify  the  pending 
amendment. 

The  amendment  (No.  1503),  as  modi- 
fied, is  as  follows: 

In  the  pending  amendment,  on  line  2  begin- 
ning with  "nothing"  strike  through  line  7 
and  insert  the  following: 

Within  90  days  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act.  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  shall  commence  an  inquiry  to 
determine  whether  broadcast  television  sta- 
tions whose  programming  consists  predomi- 
nantly of  sales  presentations  are  serving  the 
public  interest,  convenience,  and  necessity. 
The  Commission  shall  take  into  consider- 
ation the  viewing  of  such  stations,  the  level 
of  competing  demands  for  the  channels  allo- 
cated to  such  stations,  and  the  role  of  such 
stations  In  providing  competition  to 
nonbroadcast  services  offering  similar  pro- 


gramming. In  the  event  that  the  Commission 
concludes  that  one  or  more  of  such  stations 
are  not  serving  the  public  interest,  conven- 
ience, and  necessity,  the  Commission  shall 
allow  the  licensees  of  such  stations  a  reason- 
able period  within  which  to  provide  different 
programming,  and  shall  not  deny  such  sta- 
tions a  renewal  expectancy  due  to  their  prior 
programming. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
support  the  second-degree  amendment. 
I  do  so.  in  part,  because  I  share  our  col- 
league's concern  about  the  failure  of 
the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion to  ensure  that  owners  of  local 
broadcast  licenses  meet  reasonable 
public  interest  standards. 

It  is  a  fact  that  the  FCC  has.  over  the 
past  13  years,  totally  abandoned  the 
principle  that  holders  of  licenses  for 
precious  broadcast  spectrum  perform 
in  a  manner  that  is  in  the  public  inter- 
est. Year  after  year  the  Reagan-Bush 
administrations,  through  their  FCC  ap- 
pointees, have  whittled  away  at  this 
principle,  established  so  firmly  in  the 
1934  Communications  Act  and  biparti- 
san actions  until  1981. 

Abandonment  of  protections  for  chil- 
dren, abandonment  of  the  fairness  doc- 
trine, proposals  to  auction  off  radio 
spectrum  to  the  highest  bidder,  the  list 
goes  on  and  on. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  by  our 
colleague  from  Florida  approaches  this 
problem  from  the  right  direction.  I  am 
troubled  that  the  practical  effect  of  the 
Breaux  amendment  would  be  to  further 
stifle  competition,  to  further  enhance 
the  monopoly  powers  of  most  verti- 
cally-integrated and  most  anticompeti- 
tive, intimidating  cable  company — TCI. 

The  natural  effect  of  the  Breaux 
amendment  would  be  to  deny  cable  car- 
riage to  a  home  shopping  service  which 
has  had  no  choice  but  to  acquire  a  local 
broadcast  license  in  order  to  be  carried 
by  these  cable  companies  intent  to 
keep  an  independent  shopping  service 
off  the  air. 

Whether  or  not  you  like  home  shop- 
ping channels  on  cable,  you  have  to  be 
skeptical  about  the  motivations  of  a 
company  such  as  TCI  and  its  subsidiary 
shopping  service,  in  refusing  to  carry  a 
competitor. 

I  eagerly  support  the  second-degree 
amendment  to  force  the  FCC  to 
strengthen  the  public  interest  standard 
for  local  broadcasters,  whether  for 
mostly  commercial  programming,  such 
as  home  shopping  channels,  or  for  any 
other  local  broadcaster. 

But  to  use  the  must-carry  rules  to 
give  a  competitive  advantage  to  a 
cable-owned  channel  against  one  which 
has  avoided  the  acquisitive  clutches  of 
companies  such  as  TCI  is  simply 
wrong. 

I  urge  our  colleagues  to  support  the 
Graham  second-degree  amendment  to 
the  Breaux  amendment. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  Graham 
amendment. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second?  There  appears  to  be 
a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  debate  on  the  amendment? 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  Sen- 
ator Dole  would  like  to  speak  for 
about  3  or  4  minutes  on  an  unrelated 
subject,  and  I  believe  he  is  expected  on 
the  floor  momentarily. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  yield? 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Yes. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  tell  my 
colleagues  who  are  waiting  for  the  dis- 
tinguished leader,  I  do  have  an  amend- 
ment that  I  understand  is  acceptable. 

I  am  wondering  if,  in  the  3  or  4  min- 
utes we  are  waiting,  the  managers  and 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Florida 
would  be  willing  to  entertain  a  unani- 
mous-consent request  to  set  aside  the 
pending  matter  to  allow  my  amend- 
ment— and  I  assure  the  managers  I  will 
take  no  more  than  3  or  4  minutes. 

Mr.  INOU"5fE.  No  objection. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  I  make  that  unanimous- 
consent  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  pending  first-degree  and 
second-degree  amendments  are  tempo- 
rarily set  aside,  and  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  is  recognized  for  the  purpose 
of  offering  an  amendment. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  15M 

(Purpose:  To  amend  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934  to  require  cable  television  oper- 
ators to  provide  notice  and  options  to  con- 
sumers regarding  the  use  of  converter 
boxes  and  remote  control  devices,  and  to 
assure  compatibility  between  cable  sys- 
tems and  consumer  electronics) 
Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 

amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 

immediate  consideration. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 

clerk  will  report. 
The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 

as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Leahy) 

proposes  an  amendment  numbered  1504. 
Mr.    LEAHY.    Mr.    President,    I    ask 

unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 

amendment  be  dispensed  with. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 

objection  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
On  page  111.  between  lines  21  and  22.  insert 

the  following: 

NOTICE  AND  OPTIONS  TO  CONSUMERS  REGARDING 
CABLE  EQUIPMENT 

Sec.  .  The  Communications  Act  of  1934  (47 
U.S.C.  151  et  seq.)  Is  amended  by  adding  after 
section  624  the  following  new  section: 

"NOTICE  AND  OPTIONS  TO  CONSUMERS  REGARD- 
ING CONSUMER  ELECTRONICS  EQUIPMENT. 

"SBC.  624A.  (a)  This  section  may  be  cited  as 
the  'Cable  Equipment  Act  of  1992'. 

"(b)  The  Congress  finds  that— 

"(1)  the  use  of  converter  boxes  to  receive 
cable  television  may  disable  certain  func- 
tions of  televisions  and  VCRs.  including,  for 
example,  the  ability  to — 

"(A)  watch  a  program  on  one  channel  while 
simultaneously  using  a  VCR  to  tape  a  dif- 
ferent program  or  another  channel: 
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Cable  operators  shall  not  scramble 
encrypt  any  local  broadcast  sig- 
where   authorized   under   para- 
)    of    this    subsection    to    protect 
;he  substantial  theft  of  cable  service. 
N()twithstanding  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
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of  scrambling  or  encryption  tech- 
where  the  use  of  such   technology 
interfere  with  the  functions  of  sub- 
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Commission  shall  periodically  re- 

if  necessary,  modify  the  regula- 

isiued  pursuant  to  this  subsection  in 

iny  actions  taken  in  response  to  reg- 

ssued  under  subsection  (i). 

V|ithin  180  days  after  the  date  of  en- 

of   this   section,    the   Commission 

p  omulgate    regulations    requiring    a 

oj  erator  offering  any  channels  the  re- 

of  which  requires  a  converter  box 


nptify  subscribers  that  If  their  cable 
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certain  television  features  such  as 
in-picture"; 

'er  new  and  current  subscribers  who 
eceive  or  wish  to  receive  channels 
of  which  requires  a  converter 
option  of  having  their  cable  service 
in  the  case  of  new  subscribers,  or 
in  the  case  of  current  subscrib- 
irect  connection  to  the  subscribei's' 
or  VCRs,  without  passing 
a  converter  box;  and 
er  new  and  current  subscribers  who 
or  wish  to  receive,  channels  the  re- 
of  which  requires  a  converter  box, 
n  of  liaving  their  cable  service  in- 
in  the  case  of  new  subscribers,  or 
in  the  case  of  current  subscrib- 
ers, in  stch  a  way  that  those  channels  the  re- 
ception >f  which  does  not  require  a  converter 
box  are  delivered  to  the  subscribers'  tele- 
visions >r  VCRs,  without  [>assing  through  a 
converts  r  box. 


"(f)  Any  charges  for  installing  or 
reinstalling  cable  service  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (e)  shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  Section  623(b)(1). 

"(g)  Within  180  days  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  section,  the  Commission 
shall  promulgate  regulations  relating  to  the 
use  of  remote  control  devices  that  shall— 

"(1)  require  a  cable  operator  who  offers 
subscribers  the  option  of  renting  a  remote 
control  unit— 

"(A)  to  notify  subscribers  that  they  may 
purchase  a  commercially  available  remote 
control  device  from  any  source  that  sells 
such  devices  rather  than  renting  it  from  the 
cable  operator;  and 

"(B)  to  specify  the  types  of  remote  control 
units  that  are  compatible  with  the  converter 
box  supplied  by  the  cable  operator;  and 

"(2)  prohibit  a  cable  operator  from  taking 
any  action  that  prevents  or  in  any  way  dis- 
ables the  converter  box  supplied  by  the  cable 
operator  from  operating  compatibly  with 
commercially  available  remote  control 
units. 

"(h)  Within  180  days  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  section,  the  Commission,  in 
consultation  with  representatives  of  the 
cable  industry  and  the  consumer  electronics 
industry,  shall  report  to  the  Congress  on 
means  of  assuring  compatibility  between 
televisions  and  VCRs  and  cable  systems  so 
that  cable  subscribers  will  be  able  to  enjoy 
the  full  benefit  of  both  the  programming 
available  on  cable  systems  and  the  functions 
available  on  their  televisions  and  VCRs. 

"(i)  Within  1  year  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  section,  the  Commission  shall 
issue  regulations  requiring  such  actions  as 
may  be  necessary  to  assure  the  compatibil- 
ity interface  described  in  subsection  (h).". 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  this  is  a 
bill  that  is  long  overdue.  Thanks  to  the 
concerted  efforts  of  the  distinguished 
floor  managers.  Senators  Inouye  and 
Danforth,  Senator  Hollings  and  oth- 
ers including  Senators  Gore,  MtrrzEN- 
BAUM,  and  LiEBERMAN,  we  are  now 
within  reach  of  passing  a  bill  that  can 
bring  relief  to  beleaguered  cable  con- 
sumers and  a  much  needed  boost  to 
competition. 

THE  CABLE  MONOPOLY 

Let  there  be  no  mistake.  The  root  of 
the  problem  in  the  cable  industry  is 
that  cable  is  an  unregulated  monopoly, 
and  you  do  not  need  to  be  a  rocket  sci- 
entist to  know  that  that  means  trou- 
ble. It  means  prices  on  a  one-way  tick- 
et up.  It  means  service  that  ranges 
from  mediocre  to  worse.  It  means  cable 
companies  that  can  treat  you  any  way 
they  want  with  no  fear  of  a  competitor 
that  will  sell  you  a  better  product  and 
no  feai'  of  a  cop  on  the  beat  to  keep  the 
monopoly  in  line. 

Just  ask  the  citizens  of  Vermont, 
where  cable  rates  rose  48  percent  be- 
tween 1986  and  1990:  or  the  citizens  of 
Newark.  NJ,  where  cable  rates  rose  130 
pei'cent  in  that  period:  or  the  citizens 
of  Jefferson  City.  MO,  where  rates  rose 
186  percent. 

The  industry's  voluntary  actions  and 
self-imposed  service  standards  do  not 
change  a  thing.  An  unregulated  monop- 
oly will,  as  sure  as  the  Sun  rises,  revert 
to  form— raising  prices  and  cutting  cor- 
ners with  no  fear  of  a  competitive  re- 


sponse. And  you  can  bet  that  if  the 
threat  of  this  bill  had  not  been  hanging 
over  cable's  head  for  the  past  2  years, 
we  would  not  have  seen  even  the  mod- 
est steps  that  cable  is  so  quick  to  boast 
about. 

THE  CABLE  BILlr-S.  12 

S.  12  Is  a  good  bill  that  strikes  the 
right  balance  between  regulation  and 
competition.  It  regulates  rates  only  as 
long  as  a  cable  system  is  a  monopoly, 
phasing  out  regulation  as  soon  as  bona 
fide  competition  takes  hold.  It  encour- 
ages competition  by  telling  program- 
mers that  are  controlled  by  cable  oper- 
ators that  they  must  sell  their  pro- 
gramming to  cable  competitors  at  a 
fair  price.  If  competitors  like  satellite 
and  wireless  cannot  get  fair  access  to 
crown  jewel  programming  like  TNT, 
CNN,  or  Showtime,  then  competition  is 
doomed. 

THE  CABLE  SUBSTrrUTE 

Cable,  meanwhile,  is  supporting  a 
Trojan  horse  substitute,  hoping  to  de- 
rail this  legislation.  The  substitute  it- 
self is  flatly  unacceptable.  It  would  gut 
the  rate  regulation  provisions  of  S.  12 
and  eliminate  the  procompetitive  pro- 
visions that  guarantee  programming  to 
satellite  and  wireless. 

Meanwhile,  cable  acts  as  if  requiring 
it  to  make  its  programming  available 
at  a  fair  price  to  potential  competitors 
is  a  monstrous  injustice.  But  the  indus- 
try has  a  short  memory.  In  1976,  if  Con- 
gress had  not  granted  cable  the  right 
to  transmit  broadcast  programming  for 
a  small  fee,  the  industry  never  would 
have  made  it  out  of  the  cradle.  Cable 
was  able  to  grow  precisely  because  it 
was  given  access  to  programming  that 
others  created.  Now  that  the  shoe  is  on 
the  other  foot,  cable  operators  howl  at 
the  idea  that  they  should  make  pro- 
gramming available  to  upstart  com- 
petitors. 

Nor  is  there  a  God-given  right  for 
cable  to  be  vertically  integrated  in  the 
first  place.  Congress  could — and  per- 
haps should — have  proclaimed  long  ago 
that  cable  operators  could  not  own  or 
control  programmers.  If  cable  systems 
and  cable  programmers  had  remained 
in  separate  hands,  man.y  of  the  anti- 
competitive problems  we  now  face 
could  have  been  avoided.  But  given  the 
vertically  integrated  world  we  live  in 
now,  with  most  top  programmers 
owned  by  cable  operators,  the  least  we 
can  do  is  demand  that  cable's  competi- 
tors have  access  to  programming  on 
fair  terms.  To  do  less  is  to  consign 
those  competitors  to  defeat  and  Ameri- 
ca's consumers  to  the  whims  of  monop- 
oly power, 

CABLE  EQUIPMENT  BILL 

Mr.  President,  the  main  thing  that 
the  absence  of  competition  allows  a 
monopoly  to  do  is  ignore  the  best  in- 
terests of  its  customers.  We  all  know 
that  when  competition  is  lively  and 
vigorous,  companies  leapfrog  each 
other   to   provicle  consumers   the   best 
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and  most  user-friendly  choices.  Look 
at  computers.  Look  at  long  distance 
telephone  service.  Look  at  televisions 
and  VCR's.  But  when  the  consumer  is 
captive,  monopolies  can  do  what  is  best 
for  monopoly  and  let  the  customer  be 
damned. 

That  is  exactly  what  has  happened  in 
the  world  of  cable  equipment.  Cable  op- 
erators have  every  right  to  try  to  pro- 
tect the  security  of  their  premium  pro- 
gramming. But  they  show  little  regard 
for  their  customers  when  they  choose  a 
means  of  protection  that  will  sabotage 
the  customer's  television  and  VCR. 
Thanks  to  the  converter  box,  you  will 
not  be  able  to  watch  a  program  on  one 
channel  while  taping  another;  or  tape 
two  consecutive  programs  on  different 
channels;  or  take  advantage  of  the  pic- 
ture-in-picture  feature  on  your  new 
cable-ready  TV;  or  even  use  the  TV's 
remote  control  unit.  In  other  words, 
you  will  not  be  able  to  use  any  of  those 
features  you  paid  for.  But  as  far  as  the 
cable  company  is  concerned,  that  is 
your  hard  luck. 

It  is  not  as  though  scrambling  were 
the  only  way  for  cable  operators  to 
protect  their  premium  channels.  Other 
means  of  signal  protection  exist  such 
as  trapping.  Moreover,  there  are  new 
technologies  on  the  drawing  board  now 
that  may  make  it  possible  for  compa- 
nies to  scramble  without  disabling  the 
functions  of  televisions  and  VCR's.  But 
with  no  need  to  beat  out  competitors 
or  satisfy  regulators,  cable  has  had  no 
incentive  to  worry  about  the  cus- 
tomer's problems — and  will  continue  to 
have  no  incentive  unless  we  provide  it. 

In  November,  I  introduced  legislation 
to  begin  correcting  the  cable  equip- 
ment problem  and  I  am  today  offering 
the  substance  of  my  bill  as  an  amend- 
ment to  S.  12. 

My  amendment  is  designed  to  create 
more  user-friendly  connections  be- 
tween cable  systems  on  the  one  hand 
and  televisions  and  VCR's  on  the  other 
so  that  consumers  will  actually  get  to 
use  the  TV  and  VCR  features  they  paid 
for. 

It  would  provide  an  incentive  to 
cable  operators  to  use  technology  that 
does  not  interfere  with  the  functions  of 
televisions  and  VCR's; 

It  would  require  cable  (operators  to 
give  customers  the  option  of  having  all 
unscrambled  channels  connected  di- 
rectly to  a  cable-ready  TV  or  VCR, 
avoiding  the  converter  box  wherever 
possible; 

It  would  require  cable  operators  to 
allow  customers  to  buy  their  own  re- 
mote control  units  from  any  source 
rather  than  having  to  pay  $3  or  $4  a 
month — month  after  month,  year  after 
year — for  a  remote  control  that  prob- 
ably does  not  cost  more  than  $30;  and 

It  would  direct  the  FCC,  in  consulta- 
tion with  representatives  of  the  cable 
and  consumer  electronics  industry,  to 
devise  a  means  of  assuring  that  cable 
systems  and  televisions  and  VCR's  will 
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connect  in  a  compatible  manner  that 
allows  consumers  to  get  the  benefit  of 
the  programming  available  on  cable 
and  the  features  available  on  tele- 
visions and  VCR's. 

The  effort  to  create  a  user-friendly 
connection  between  cable  systems  and 
consumer  electronics  is  more  impor- 
tant now  than  ever  before.  New  tech- 
nologies that  are  beginning  to  come  on 
line — such  as  digital  compression, 
which  packs  more  programs  onto  a  sin- 
gle channel — will  force  more  and  more 
consumers  to  rent  converter  boxes  and 
lose  the  full  benefits  of  their  tele- 
visions and  VCR's.  The  time  to  insist 
on  new  standards  that  will  create  a 
consumer-friendly  environment  for 
years  to  come  is  now. 

CONCLUSION 

President  Bush  has  been  bending  over 
backward  lately  to  show  that  he  under- 
stands times  are  tough  and  that  he 
cares  about  hard-pressed  average 
Americans.  Here  is  an  opportunity  to 
show  it.  I  realize,  of  coui'se,  that  our 
country's  economic  problems  are  much 
bigger  than  cable  television.  But  55 
million  cable  households  have  been 
paying  too  much  to  get  too  little  for 
too  long.  Every  month,  year  in  and 
year  out,  they  are  getting  ripped  off  by 
inflated  cable  bills.  Instead  of  trying  to 
gut  this  legislation,  instead  of  promis- 
ing to  veto  it,  instead  of  standing  up 
for  America's  No.  1  unregulated  mo- 
nopoly, let  the  White  House  show  it 
cares  by  standing  up  for  the  American 
consumer. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  distin- 
guished Presiding  Officer,  Senator 
Gore,  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  my 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii. 

Mr.  INOUYE  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
had  the  opportunity  to  discuss  this 
measure  with  the  author  of  the  bill, 
and  we  are  prepared  to  accept  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  The  amendment  is 
acceptable,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President.  I  want  to 
offer  my  strong  support  to  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  for  his  amendment.  He 
was  among  the  first  to  realize  that  the 
practice  of  local  cable  scrambling 
would  be  a  devastating  blow  to  tele- 
vision consumers  everywhere. 

Cable-ready  televisions  and  video  re- 
corders have  been  a  real  boon  for  con- 
sumers, but  that  technology  is  in  seri- 
ous jeopardy. 

It  is  obvious  what  is  going  on  here, 
cable  operators  don't  like  consumers 
having  some  control  over  the  cable  sig- 
nal once  it  comes  into  their  homes,  so 
they  plan  to  require  that  the  consumer 


completely  rewire  his  home  and  then 
rent  a  decoder  box  from  the  cable  com- 
pany, in  some  cases  at  an  outrageous 
price. 

Moreover,  it  is  patently  clear  to 
those  of  us  concerned  about  the  siphon- 
ing of  programming  from  free,  over- 
the-air  television  to  fit  cable's  pay-per- 
view  strategy.  The  Congress  must  soon 
take  a  very  close  look  at  this  corporate 
strategy,  one  that  may  be  inherently 
anticonsumer.  I  for  one  plan  to  ask  the 
chairman  of  the  Commerce  Committee, 
and  the  chairman  of  the  Communica- 
tions Subcommittee  to  hold  hearings 
this  year  on  the  program  siphoning 
issue,  in  particular  the  problem  of 
sports  siphoning. 

For  now,  Mr.  President,  Senator  Lea- 
hy's amendment  is  a  solid  step  in  the 
right  direction,  to  slow  this  aggressive 
effort  by  the  cable  companies  to  render 
obsolete  millions  of  televisions  and 
video  recorders  in  their  pursuit  of  new 
cash-flow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  debate  on  the  amendment? 

If  not.  the  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  amendment. 

The  amendment  (No.  1504)  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 

£LGn*66d  to 

Mr.  LEAHY.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  fi'om  Florida  for  his 
courtesy  and  the  distinguished  man- 
agers of  the  bill  for  their  typical  and 
well-established  courtesies. 

Mr.  PRESSLER  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  is  recognized. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  if  in- 
deed, we  are  waiting  for  a  few  minutes, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  make  a 
statement  on  S.  12. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  entitled  without  unanimous 
consent  to  speak  on  the  bill. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
in  support  of  S.  12,  the  Cable  TV 
Consumer  Protection  Act.  This  legisla- 
tion represents  a  fair  and  comprehen- 
sive approach  to  the  problems  faced  by 
millions  of  consumers.  I  want  to  thank 
Senator  Danforth  for  his  personal 
leadership  on  this  issue.  And  without 
the  guidance  of  Chairman  Hollings 
and  Senator  Inouye,  consideration  of 
this  important  consumer  legislation 
would  not  have  been  possible. 

This  bill  contains  many  provisions  I 
have  included  to  prohibit  cable  tele- 
vision operators  from  discriminating 
against  smaller  cable  operators,  or 
other  multichannel  video  programming 
distributors,  with  regard  to  price, 
terms,  conditions,  or  availability  of 
programming. 

Small,  independent  cable  operators, 
home  satellite   dish  distributors,  and 
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cable  operators  have  had   to 
for  years  against  the  larger 
television  operators  for  program- 
an  unfair  playing  field.  The 
integrated  multisystem  op- 
[MSO's]  have  long  had  a  lock 
Outsiders  find  there 
to  join  the  MSO/video  pro- 
club. 
<^ble  giants  have  a  strangle  hold 
and  will  not  let  go. 
to  programming  is  a  serious 
for    rural    South    Dakotans. 
I^ogrammers  have  absolutely  re- 
make programming  available 
home  satellite  dish  distribu- 
serve  rural  backyard  dish  con- 
Discriminatory  pricing  and  re- 
deal  with  rural  home  satellite 
o\tners  penalize  consumers  in  the 
towns    and    the    farms    and 
in  south  Dakota  and  America, 
satellite  dish  consumers  pay  500 
more  for  television  program- 
tllan  consumers  using  other  tech- 
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Secti  »ns  640  and  641  of  this  bill  cora- 
prehens  ively  address  this  problem  by 
ending  the  practices  of  discriminatory 
pricing  and  refusals  to  deal  with  rural 
home  £  itellite  dish  consumers.  These 
section  i  are  by  far  the  most  important 
portions  of  this  bill.  They  will  foster 
competition.  Let  me  explain  exactly 
sections  will  do. 
national  programmers  affili- 
cable  operators  would  be 
rom  refusing  to  deal  with  other 
video  providers.  They 
required  to  deal  with  groups 
and  independent  cable  opera- 
wrtich  form  purchasing  groups,  on 
limilar  to  those  given  to  the 
cfible  systems.  These  provisions 


vi  tes. 
Republican,  I  favor  vigorous  and 
competition    as    opposed    to 
on.  Consumers  favor  competi- 
well.  In  Milbank.  SD.  we  have 
coifipeting  cable  TV  operations.  As 
cable  subscribers  in  Milbank 
«rcent  less  for  their  cable  serv- 
surrounding  communities, 
had  shared  the  desires  of  Sen- 
DAjforth  and  Chairman  Rollings 
exan  line  closely  any  serious  propos- 
ilternative  approaches.  The  al- 
legislation  that  I  understand 
)ffered  later  in  the  debate,  how- 
nothing  about  program  ac- 
many  of  South  Dakota's  small 
independent  cable   operators  and 
hi  ime  satellite  dish  owners  across 
I. 

(ill  also  contains  a  carriage  op- 
pi  avision,   which   I  support.   The 


ays 


must-carry  provisions  of  S.  12  are  very 
clear.  Implementation  of  local  signal 
carriage  rules  is  essential  for  the  pres- 
ervation and  further  development  of 
services  which  local  broadcasters  have 
initiated. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  our 
efforts  to  bring  competition  to  the 
cable  marketplace. 

What  we  have  now  is  an  unregulated 
monopoly.  We  want  to  have  competi- 
tion. Indeed,  there  have  been  many 
good  things  done  by  the  cable  industry. 
They  have  wired  our  Nation  in  part. 
There  are  positive  aspects.  But  we  can 
have  an  even  more  positive  outcome 
with  the  passage  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  an  editorial  from  the 
Wakonda  Times  printed  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Wakonda  (SD)  Times,  Jan.  16, 

1992] 
Cable  TV  Industry  Needs  COMPErrrioN 

It's  the  business  of  business  to  make 
money,  and  it's  difficult,  even  un-American 
to  complain  when  a  business  succeeds  and  is 
profitable.  Indeed,  the  more  profitable  the 
better,  according  to  the  great  American  tra- 
dition. 

There  are  some  exceptions.  We  regulate 
the  profits  of  those  industries  that  clearly 
monopolize  the  marketplace.  For  the  most 
part,  this  regulation  focuses  on  utilities, 
such  as  the  telephone  company,  natural  gas 
and  electric  suppliers  where  the  demand  is 
inelastic.  That  is.  the  price  can  skyrocket 
but  consumer  use  remains  stable. 

And  in  some  instances,  such  as  natural  gas, 
it  is  beneficial  to  a  community  to  have  but 
one  supplier.  Duplicating  the  distribution 
system  of  a  natural  gas  pipeline  would  be  an 
inconvenience  (torn  up  streets,  for  example) 
and  inefficient. 

The  South  Dakota  Public  UtlliUes  Com- 
mission oversees  regulated  industries.  It  sets 
a  reasonable  profit  margin  to  protect  con- 
sumers—approximately 12  percent— and  care- 
fully scrutinizes  the  companies  financial 
records  to  determine  if  they  are  being  run  ef- 
ficiently and  in  the  best  interest  of  consum- 
ers. 

Which  brings  us  to  the  cable  TV  industry. 

It  is  arguable  whether  cable  TV  Is  a  "nec- 
essary" industry  for  consumers.  Laska 
Schoenfelder.  a  member  of  the  PUC,  com- 
pares cable  TV  to  the  telephone.  While  most 
people  could  get  along  without  telephones  or 
cable  TV.  they  are  inclined  to  retain  those 
services  once  they  are  accustomed  to  them. 

There  Is  little  argument,  however,  on  the 
issue  of  whether  cable  TV  is  a  monopoly.  In 
South  Dakota,  only  one  city,  Milbank.  ha.s 
two  competing  companies. 

We  don't  know  for  sure  whether  these  mo- 
nopol.v  companies  are  gouging  their  cus- 
tomers. Since  cable  TV  i.s  unregulated,  they 
do  not  have  to  disclose  their  financial 
records  or  defend  their  profit  margins  to  any 
public  body. 

This  unusual  situation— an  unregulated 
monopoly  selling  a  much  sought  after  serv- 
ice— has  created  some  interesting  facts  and 
figures,  and  raises  an  interesting  question. 

Why  are  the  rates  of  South  Dakota's  larg- 
est cities  so  similar?  The  companies  serving 
Huron,  Brookings.  Mitchell,  Aberdeen,  and 
Sioux  Falls  charge  between  $19  and  S20  per 


month  for  basic  service.  Yankton  and  Ver- 
million get  similar  service  for  S22. 

In  that  one  instance  where  there  is  com- 
petition, in  Milbank,  cable  TV  subscribers 
there  get  a  nearly  identical  package  as  Ver- 
million subscribers,  but  for  S10.45  a  month 
less,  a  savings  of  almost  50  percent. 

Another  interesting  example  Is  Beresford, 
where  cable  TV  service  Is  provided  by  the 
city.  Subscribers  there  get  22  channels  for 
S12.55.  That's  a  good  price  by  South  Dakota 
standards.  Furthermore,  the  Beresford  cable 
TV  systems  pays  its  own  way  and  also  pro- 
vides a  tidy  profit  ($90,000  in  1991)  for  the 
city. 

However,  as  we  reported  last  week,  state 
law  currently  does  not  allow  most  munici- 
palities to  enter  the  cable  TV  business.  That 
law  should  be  changed.  If  there  Is  anything 
the  TV  industry  needs  in  South  Dakota,  it's 
at  least  the  possibility  of  competition. 

Furthermore,  In  a  city  like  Vermillion 
which  Is  property  tax  poor  and  sees  many  of 
its  sales  tax  dollars  drained  off  by  malls  in 
Sioux  City  and  Sioux  Falls,  cable  TV  could 
be  a  service  that  the  city  could  provide  at 
reasonable  rates  and  also  produce  a  profit  to 
fund  city  services,  such  as  police  and  fire 
protection,  that  are  not  revenue  producing 
in  themselves. 

One  thing  is  for  certain,  the  cable  TV  in- 
dustry needs  more  competition  and  more  ac- 
countability. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1503,  AS  MODIFIED 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Lau- 
TENBERG).  The  Senator  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  the 
minority  leader  is  not  present  on  the 
floor.  I  do  not  know  of  anyone  who 
wants  to  speak  on  this  amendment  fur- 
ther, and  therefore  it  would  be  my  sug- 
gestion we  proceed  to  vote  on  the  Gra- 
ham amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  letter  I 
earlier  referred  to  from  the  Consumer 
Federation  of  America  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

CONSUMER  FEDERATION  OK  AMERICA. 

Washington,  DC,  June  19,  1991. 
Hon.  Daniel  Inouye, 

Seriate   Communications  Subcommittee,    Wash- 
ington, DC. 

Dear  Senator  Inouye:  I  am  writing  on  be- 
half of  the  Consumer  Federation  of  America 
(CFA)  to  express  our  position  on  full-time, 
over-the-air  home  shopping  stations.  We 
commend  you  and  your  Subcommittee  col- 
leagues for  examining  the  public  interest  ob- 
ligations of  broadcasters,  including  home 
shopping  licensees. 

CFA  is  concerned  about  the  use  of  a  scarce 
public  resource— the  public's  airwaves — for 
full-time  home  shopping.  In  exchange  for  the 
free  use  of  this  resource,  broadcasters  agree 
to  serve  as  "public  trustees."  and  promise  to 
place  the  public's  needs  ahead  of  their  own. 
Home  shopping  broadcasters  turn  that  obli- 
gation on  its  head.  The  vast  majority  of 
their  "programming,"  is  nothing  more  than 
the  offering  of  goods  for  sale.  It  does  not  ben- 
efit the  public.  On  the  constitutional  hier- 
archy, such  commercial  speech  falls  far 
below  the  value  placed  on  speech  about  Is- 
sues and  ideas.  Even  the  worst  entertain- 
ment programming  iias  some  artistic  merit, 
and  is  preferable  to  non-stop  sales  pitches. 


The  FCC  has  been  unwilling  to  address  this 
problem.  Far  from  placing  limits  on  such 
overcommercialization,  the  Commission  has 
recently  interpreted  the  new  Children's  Tele- 
vision Act  of  1990  as  exempting  home  shop- 
ping formats  from  the  commercial  time  lim- 
its imposed  on  programs  directed  at  chil- 
dren. 

Unfortunately,  the  FCC's  approach  to  full- 
time  over-the-air  home  shopping  is  a  small 
part  of  a  much  larger  problem.  Continued 
congressional  acquiescence  will  send  the 
wrong  message  to  the  FCC.  We  therefore 
urge  you  to  take  steps  to  require  the  FCC  to 
allocate  limited  broadcast  spectrum  to 
broadcasters  that  serve  the  public's  interest 
and  not  their  own. 
Sincerely, 

Gene  Kimmelman, 
Legislative  Director. 

Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  table  the  pending  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second? 

There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

TJie  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
to  lay  on  the  table  the  amendment,  as 
modified,  of  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Graham].  The  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered.  The  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  [Mr.  Harkin]  and  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Kerrey], 
are  necessarily  absent. 

The  result  was  announced,  yeas  33, 
nays  64,  as  follows: 

(Rollcall  Vote  No.  10  Leg.] 
YEAS— 33 


Baucus 

Dixon 

Pryor 

Bcntsen 

Durenberger 

Roth 

BIden 

Ford 

San  ford 

Boren 

Hen  in 

Shelby 

Bradley 

Helms 

Simon 

Brcaux 

Johnston 

Smith 

Bumpers 

Kasscbaum 

Specter 

Burns 

Kasten 

Symme 

CoaU 

Lott 

Wellstone 

Cochran 

NIckles 

Wlrth 

Daschle 

Nunn 

NAYS-64 

Wofford 

Adams 

Glenn 

MIkulskI 

Akaka 

Gore 

Mitchell 

Bini^aman 

Gorton 

Moynlhan 

Bond 

Graham 

MurkowskI 

Brown 

Gramm 

Packwood 

Bryan 

Grassley 

Hell 

Burdick 

Hatch 

Pressler 

Byrd 

Hatfield 

Held 

Chafee 

Holllngs 

RIegle 

Cohen 

Inouye 

Robb 

Conrad 

.Icffords 

Rockefeller 

Cralg 

Kennedy 

Rudman 

Cranston 

Kerry 

Sarlxincs 

D'Amato 

Kohl 

Sasiiei' 

Danforth 

Lautenberg 

Seymour 

DeConclnl 

Leahy 

Simpson 

Dodd 

l^vln 

Stevens 

Dole 

Lleberman 

Thurmond 

DomenicI 

Lugar 

Wallop 

Exon 

McCain 

Warner 

Fowler 

McConnell 

Gam 

Metzenbaum 

ANSWERED  "PRESENT"— 1 
Mack 


NOT  VOTING— 2 

Harkin  Kerrey 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  the 
amendment  (No.  1503)  as  modified,  was 
rejected. 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimcnis  consent  to  vitiate  the  yeas 
and  nays  which  have  been  ordered  on 
the  second-degree  amendment. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  HELMS.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  the  Senator  may  not  wish  to  vi- 
tiate the  yeas  and  nays  yet,  because  I 
have  a  second-degree  amendment 
which  I  send  to  the  desk. 

I  have  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  sec- 
ond-degree amendment  is  pending  at 
this  time. 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  I  renew  my  unani- 
mous-consent request  to  vitiate  the 
yeas  and  nays  on  the  second-degree 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  request  to  vitiate  the 
vote  is  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1503  TO  AMENDMENT  NO.  1502 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  a  rollcall  vote  on  the  second-degree 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Would 
the  Senator  repeat  his  request? 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  If  there  is  no  further 
debate  on  the  second-degree  amend- 
ment, I  ask  for  a  rollcall  or  a  voice 
vote  on  the  second-degree  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Thank 
you.  Is  there  any  further  debate? 

If  not,  the  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  wonder  if 
I  might  use  5  minutes  of  my  leader 
time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  STATE  OF  THE  UNION 
ADDRESS 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  last  night, 
George  Bush  came  through  Mn  the 
clutch.  Despite  all  the  high  expecta- 
tions, and  all  the  hype,  and  all  of  last 
night's  standard  partisan  criticism,  the 
President  delivered  an  extraordinary 
State  of  the  Union  Address. 

It  had  real  substance,  real  vision,  and 
real  solutions  for  real  people.  The  fact 


is,  the  President  is  the  only  one  in 
town  with  a  comprehensive  plan  for 
America— for  the  economy,  for  Amer- 
ican workers,  and  for  the  free  world. 

Now  that  they  have  heard  from  the 
President,  the  American  people  are 
waiting  to  hear  from  Congress.  The 
President  is  rights-Congress  should  not 
keep  them  waiting. 

This  morning.  President  Bush  dem- 
onstrated his  commitment  to  getting 
the  job  done  for  America— and  getting 
it  done  quickly— by  coming  to  Capitol 
Hill  to  meet  with  the  leaders  of  Con- 
gress, on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  and 
both  sides  of  the  Capitol. 

I  can  report  today  that  after  the 
President's  meeting  with  Republican 
Senators,  our  side  is  strongly  behind 
the  President  and  his  ambitious  agen- 
da. I  was  impressed  by  our  group's  ex- 
traordinarily high  level  of  unity,  opti- 
mism, and  enthusiasm  to  get  to  work. 

We  told  the  President  we're  ready  to 
roll  up  our  sleeves  and  help  him  meet 
his  March  20  deadline  for  enactment  of 
his  economic  program.  Some  critics 
may  not  think  the  deadline  is  impor- 
tant, but  I  can  tell  you.  President  Bush 
is  committed  to  it  and  so  are  we. 

As  I  have  said  before,  the  American 
people  are  in  no  mood  for  business  as 
usual  from  Congress.  They  want  ac- 
tion, they  want  it  quickly,  and  they 
will  be  watching  Congress  to  make  sure 
we  deliver.  Now  it  is  time  for  Congress 
to  live  up  to  some  high  expectations, 
for  a  change. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  my  col- 
leagues. I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  EXON  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  I  might  be  allowed 
to  proceed  for  not  more  than  5  minutes 
as  if  in  morning  business. 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  the  pending 
business,  I  believe,  is  the  second-degree 
amendment  on  the  Breaux  first-degree 
amendment.  Is  that  correct?  I  believe 
that  the  objection  to  a  voice  vote  on 
that  second-degree  amendment  has 
now  been  removed.  I  would  ask  that  we 
proceed  with  the  pending  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  has  the  unani- 
mous-consent request.  Is  there  an  ob- 
jection to  that? 

Mr.  EXON.  I  have  made  a  request  for 
5  minutes  as  if  in  morning  business  to 
respond  to  the  statement  that  has  just 
been  made  by  the  Republican  leader. 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  If  the  Senator  will 
just  hold  for  10  seconds,  and  allow  us  to 
have  the  voice  vote  on  the  second-de- 
gree amendment,  then  I  would  have  no 
objection. 


CABLE  TELEVISION  CONSUMER 
PROTECTION  ACT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill. 
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HOLLINGS.     Mr.    President,    I 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
ar  lendment  was  agreed  to. 

jRAHAM.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 

the  table, 
motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
to. 
SXON  addressed  the  Chair. 
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ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator fi  om  Nebraska. 

Mr.  EXON.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  pro  ;eed  as  if  in  morning  business  for 
no  lor  jer  than  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
object  [on,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
discussion   about   the  amend- 


TflE  STATE  OF  THE  UNION 
ADDRESS 

Mr.  lEXON.  Mr.  President,  I  just  lis- 
tened to  my  good  friend  from  Kansas, 
the  R  jpublican  leader,  imploring  ev- 
eryone to  get  behind  the  President's  ef- 
fort. ]  guess  a  meeting  was  held  with 
the  Pfesident  today  by  some  of  the 
of  the  Republican  Party,  and 
ot  surprising  that  they  pledged 
ind  the  President's  efforts, 
want  to  work  with  the  Presi- 
I  think  all  on  this  side  do.  But 
simply  say  that  I  would  like  to 
by  saying  that  I  have  taken  a 
the  defense  numbers  and  I  am 
that  many  Members  of  the 
and  Senate  and  the  public  at 
when  they  heard  the  announce- 
;hat  $50  billion  was  going  to  be 
from  the  defense  budget  from 
President's  lips  last  night,  auto- 
assumed  that  since  we  have 
defense  budget  in  the  range  of 
S295  billion  in  outlays  in  1992. 
billion  would  drop  it  down  into 
to  $245  billion  range. 

all  now  that  I  am  not  ready 
the  President's  proposals  for 
reasons;  not  the  least  of  which 
the  peace  dividend  that  every- 
was  announced  last  night 
i  peace  dividend, 
facts  of  the  matter  are  that  in 
had  outlays  of  about  $295  bli- 
the 050  defense  part  of  the  budg- 
the  Presidents  budget  pro- 
hat  was  submitted  to  us  today, 
aking  into  consideration  the  $50 
slash,  the  outlays  in  1997  will  be 
bplion.  That,  therefore,  turns  out 
ess  than  a  3-percent  reduction  in 
for  defense  by  the  year  1997. 
certainly,  in  my  opinion,  Mr. 
is  not  going  to  pay  for  the 
mass  of  programs  that  the  Presi- 
afinounced  last  night  that  are  ob- 
going  to  cost  in  the  billions 
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and  billions  and  billions  of  dollars.  The 
assumption  was  that  the  "peace  divi- 
dend" was  going  to  pay  for  these  pro- 
grams, so  that  we  could  agree  that  the 
President  will  not  further  raise  the  def- 
icit. Nothing  could  be  further  from  the 
truth  as  reality  will  eventually  show. 

The  $50  billion  that  the  President  an- 
nounced last  night  in  slashes  in  defense 
was  not  from  the  present  defense  num- 
bers. At  least  $46  of  the  $50  billion  was 
a  cancellation  of  programs  that  were  in 
the  works,  programs  that  are  going  to 
be  canceled,  most  of  which  I  agree  with 
from  what  the  President  told  us  last 
night.  But  it  is  not  going  to  create  a 
peace  dividend  to  pay  for  the  program 
and  reduction  in  revenues  that  the 
President  outlined. 

So  before  people  jump  on  the  band- 
wagon, before  people  say,  oh,  yes  that 
is  a  very  great  program  and  we  could 
take  that  $50  billion  as  a  peace  divi- 
dend and  cash  in  on  it  on  all  of  these 
good  programs,  I  think  we  should  take 
a  look  at  the  numbers.  I  would  only 
suggest  caution. 

I  thank  the  Chair.  I  thank  my  col- 
leagues. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ma- 
jority leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  there 
will  be  ample  opportunity  for  a  full  de- 
bate on  the  substance  of  the  proposals 
made  last  evening  by  the  President 
here  in  the  Senate. 

We  welcome  those  proposals,  and  we 
will,  of  course,  accord  them  the  careful 
consideration  to  which  they  are  enti- 
tled. It  is  not  my  intention  at  this  time 
to  debate  the  substance  of  those  pro- 
posals. I  will  do  so  at  an  appropriate 
time,  when  they  are  before  the  Senate. 

I  would  like  to  address  the  subject 
which  has  been  raised  by  the  distin- 
guished Republican  leader,  my  friend 
and  colleague,  about  prompt  action  to 
deal  with  the  recession,  and  to  encour- 
age recovery  and  long-term  growth. 

I  told  the  President  this  morning 
that  we  would  act  promptly.  We  will 
act  as  promptly  as  possible.  We  will 
move  forward  to  deal  with  the  very  se- 
rious problems  facing  our  economy,  in 
an  attempt  to  encourage  job  creation, 
recovery  from  the  recession,  and  sus- 
tained long-term  grrowth,  which  is  the 
objective  and  the  goal  we  all  share.  We 
will  do  so,  not  because  of  any  deadline, 
but  rather,  because  it  is  what  is  needed 
in  our  country. 

When  we  talk  about  promptness  in 
responding  to  the  recession,  we  must 
keep  in  perspective  the  circumstances 
which  have  led  us  to  this  day.  There 
has  been  a  very  lengthy  delay  in  re- 
sponding to  this  recession,  a  delay  of  21 
months,  caused  entirely  by  the  Presi- 
dent's inaction  on  the  subject.  For  a 
full  18  months.  President  Bush  and  his 
administration  denied  that  the  country 
was  in  recession.  Until  just  a  few 
months  ago,  the  President  stated,  and 


repeated  over  and  over  again,  that 
there  was  no  recession. 

Since  it  was  the  administration's  po- 
sition that  there  was  no  problem,  they, 
of  course,  offered  no  solution.  Finally, 
when  it  was  obvious  to  all  Americans 
that  the  country  was  indeed  in  reces- 
sion— in  the  longest  recession  since  the 
Second  World  War— the  President  ac- 
knowledged the  existence  of  the  reces- 
sion. But  at  that  point  he  asked  the 
Congress  and  the  American  people  to 
wait  for  3  months,  until  he  figured  out 
what  to  say  and  what  to  propose  last 
evening. 

We  honored  that  request.  The  Presi- 
dent did  then  take  3  months  to  figure 
out  what  to  say  and  what  to  propose 
and  made  his  proposal  last  evening, 
and  accompanied  it  with  the  demand 
for  action  and  a  deadline,  unilateral, 
not  the  basis  of  any  consultation  or 
discussion  with  any  member  of  the  con- 
gressional leadership,  as  far  as  I 
know — certainly  not  with  myself. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  want  to  make 
clear  that  we  want  to  act,  we  intend  to 
act,  and  we  will  act,  not  because  of  this 
so-called  deadline,  but  because  it  is  the 
right  thing  to  do.  It  is  what  the  econ- 
omy needs.  It  is  what  the  country 
needs. 

I  hope  that,  in  the  course  of  the  com- 
ing months,  we  will  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  debate  fully  and  carefully 
each  and  every  one  of  the  proposals 
made,  to  evaluate  them  in  the  light  of 
current  circumstances,  and  where  we 
disagree — as  is  inevitable  in  the  demo- 
cratic process — to  have  the  opportunity 
to  offer  constructive  alternatives.  We 
look  forward  to  that  debate,  we  look 
forward  to  action,  and  we  look  forward, 
most  of  all,  to  improving  the  status  of 
the  economy  and  the  well-being  of  the 
American  people. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina. 


CABLE  TELEVISION  CONSUMER 
PROTECTION  ACT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  Cable  Television 
Consumer  Protection  Act  of  1991.  Pas- 
sage of  this  bill  is  necessary  to  respond 
to  the  needs  of  the  cable  consumer  in 
the  ever-changing  world  of  communica- 
tions. 

I  have  followed  the  communications 
industry  for  decades  and  am  contin- 
ually impressed  by  its  progress  and 
achievements.  Who  would  have  thought 
a  decade  ago  that  over  half  of  the 
American  public  would  be  willing  to 
pay  to  watch  television?  After  all,  we 
had  the  best  television  in  the  world, 
and  we  could  receive  it  for  free.  Yet,  it 
is  clear  that  the  public  sees  something 
special  in  cable  television — over  60  per- 
cent of  American  homes  now  subscribe 
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to  cable,  and  people  are  willing  to  pay 
a  significant  amount  to  receive  it. 

This  tremendous  growth  in  the  cable 
industry  has  produced  much  of  value. 
Most  cable  subscribers  have  access  to 
36  channels,  and  this  amount  is  stead- 
ily increasing.  Many  systems  already 
offer  twice  as  many  channels  as  before 
enactment  of  the  Cable  Contmiunica- 
tions  Policy  Act  of  1984— the  1984  act. 
This  increase  in  capacity  has  been  ac- 
companied by  a  great  increase  in  the 
programming  that  is  offered,  and  here 
too,  more  is  on  the  horizon. 

This  growth  also  has  produced  sig- 
nificant problems,  however,  and  these 
problems  cannot  go  unnoticed.  Cable  is 
no  longer  an  optional  luxury;  it  has  be- 
come an  integral  part  of  the  commu- 
nications network  and  will  even  more 
so  in  the  future  as  more  information 
and  entertainment  programming  are 
transmitted  via  fiber  optic  cables.  In 
recent  years,  the  cable  industry  has 
taken  advantage  of  this  privileged  po- 
sition as  the  sole  distributor  of  Ameri- 
ca's programming.  The  Commerce 
Committee  has  been  presented  with 
mountains  of  evidence  of  unreasonable 
rate  increases,  customer  service  prob- 
lems, and  various  anticompetitive  mar- 
ket practices.  I  know  that  certain  of 
these  problems  are  the  result  of  bad  ac- 
tors, but  nonetheless,  we  cannot  ignore 
these  problems. 

Recently,  I  learned  of  a  situation  in 
my  own  State  of  South  Carolina  in- 
volving two  communities  next  door  to 
one  another,  served  by  the  same  cable 
company.  The  citizens  of  one  commu- 
nity are  paying  more  for  much  less 
service  than  those  in  the  other  commu- 
nity— in  Greer,  SC,  Cencom  Cable  pro- 
vides 36  channels  of  programming  for 
$23.95.  while  in  Mauldin,  SC,  customers 
pay  $25.95  for  only  21  channels  of  pro- 
gramming. This  problem  is  not  limited 
to  one  community.  A  recent  constitu- 
ent, who  in  the  last  3  years  has  lived  in 
three  different  communities  in  the 
Myrtle  Beach  area,  informed  me  that 
in  one  community  she  was  charged  $15 
per  month  for  45  channels,  in  another 
community  13  miles  away  she  was 
charged  $15  per  month  for  25  channels, 
and  in  a  third  community  she  was 
charged  $20  per  month  for  14  channels. 
She  has  a  right  to  be  outraged  and 
frustrated.  Everyone  is  frustrated,  but 
there  is  little  that  the  local  authorities 
can  do  about  these  discriminatory 
practices  once  the  franchises  are 
awarded.  We  must  ensure  that  these 
examples  of  abuse  can  be  corrected. 

There  is  more  here  than  just  isolated 
actions  by  certain  bad  actors.  The 
cable  industry  is  no  longer  a  second- 
class  video  distributor  that  only 
retransmits  broadcast  programming.  It 
now  serves  more  than  half  of  American 
homes,  and  that  amount  is  increasing. 
Furthermore,  it  has  de  facto  exclusive 
franchises.  It  appears  well  on  its  way 
to  becoming  the  dominant  video  dis- 
tributor, and  we  must  be  attentive  to 
the  problems  that  monopolies  create. 
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When  the  cable  debate  first  began  4 
years  ago,  I  was  skeptical  of  the  need 
for  new  legislation.  The  1984  act 
seemed  to  have  succeeded  in  achieving 
many  of  its  goals.  However,  I  have  be- 
come convinced  that  there  is  a  need  to 
adjust  the  environment  in  which  cable 
operates.  S.  12  responds  to  the  legiti- 
mate needs  of  consumers  for  lower  and 
more  reasonable  rates,  better  customer 
service,  and  the  need  for  greater  com- 
petition. S.  12  does  not  overturn  the 
1984  act;  it  is  a  reasonable  bill  intended 
to  address  the  legitimate  concerns 
about  the  provision  of  cable  service. 

Last  Congress,  under  the  leadership 
of  Senator  Inouye,  the  chairman  of  the 
Communications  Subcommittee,  the 
Commerce  Committee  began  to  exam- 
ine what  should  be  done  to  address 
abuses  by  the  cable  industry  and  the 
concerns  raised  by  consumers.  The 
committee  carefully  and  deliberately 
compiled  an  extensive  record  through 
numerous  hearings  and  meetings.  The 
committee  then  drafted  legislation 
that  represented  a  true  consensus  of 
the  committee's  members. 

In  fact,  that  legislation  was  reported 
by  the  committee  by  a  vote  of  18  to  1. 
The  legislation  we  are  considering 
today  is  very  similar  to  that  bill.  Like 
its  predecessor,  it,  too,  was  approved 
last  year  with  the  strong  committee 
vote  of  16  to  3.  Bipartisan  support. 
Straight  across  the  board. 

This  legislation  reflects  my  concerns 
and  those  of  my  colleagues  about  the 
need  to  have  some  control  over  rates 
and  to  ensure  that  customers  are  prop- 
erly served.  While  we  want  to  encour- 
age the  continued  growth  of  program- 
ming, the  increase  in  channel  capacity, 
and  the  development  of  new  tech- 
nologies, we  must  prevent  monopolistic 
practices. 

The  cable  Industry  has  made  several 
arguments  against  the  bill.  First,  it 
has  been  asserted  that  the  cable  indus- 
try is  not  a  monopoly.  Cable  systems 
argue  that  they  face  some  competition 
from  over-the-air  broadcasters  and 
from  video  rental  stores.  However, 
most  often  there  exists  no  multi- 
channel competitor,  and  most  people 
subscribe  to  cable  because  of  the  wide 
group  of  satellite-delivered  signals  car- 
ried by  their  local  cable  operator.  Even 
the  cable  industry  recognizes  this  fact. 
Recently  Warner  Cable  sued  the  city  of 
Niceville,  FL,  to  stop  the  city  from  fol- 
lowing through  on  a  proposal  to  build 
its  cable  system  to  compete  with  the 
Warner  system.  This  company  did  not 
want  competition.  With  this  domi- 
nance comes  monopolistic  abuses  of 
consumers. 

Even  the  largest  cable  operator  in 
the  country  says  cable  is  a  monopoly. 
In  a  brief  filed  in  Federal  Court,  in  a 
1989  case,  TCI  versus  Commissioner  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service,  TCI  said: 

The  value  of  a  cable  franchise  follows  from 
the  protection  from  competition  that  it  pro- 
vides the  holder.  Since  the  holder  will  have 


a  monopoly,  the  prospective  cable  operator 
would  be  able  to  generate  a  cash  now  that 
would  result  in  a  supernormal  return  on  his 
investment  *  *  *. 

Some  contend  that  consumers  have 
other  choices,  and  that  they  do  not 
have  to  subscribe  to  cable.  Again,  even 
the  cable  industry  does  not  see  it  that 
way.  Quoting  once  more  from  TCI's 
brief  before  the  court,  TCI  stated: 

There  is  no  good  will  in  a  monopoly.  Cus- 
tomers return  not  because  of  any  satisfac- 
tion with  the  monopolist,  but  rather  because 
they  have  no  other  choices. 

In  addition,  it  has  been  asserted  that 
cable  subscribers  are  no  longer  com- 
plaining of  poor  service  and  high  rates. 
However,  everjrwhere  I  travel  In  South 
Carolina,  I  hear  complaints  about  ca- 
ble's treatment  of  its  customers,  com- 
plaints that  the  cable  industry  is  con- 
cerned about  payment  coming  first  and 
the  customer  last.  In  1990  alone,  cable 
rates  across  the  country  rose  an  aver- 
age of  13.1  percent,  more  than  twice  the 
rate  of  inflation. 

Last  year,  in  response  to  congres- 
sional action  on  cable  legislation,  the 
cable  industry  suddenly  came  to  life 
and  instituted  voluntary  customer 
service  standards.  Voluntary  standards 
are  nice,  but  they  are  only  voluntary 
and  cannot  be  relied  upon  to  protect 
the  consumer.  So  far  these  standards 
do  not  seem  to  be  working.  One  of  my 
constituents  wrote  to  tell  me  that  he 
notified  the  cable  company  that  he 
wanted  to  terminate  his  service  be- 
cause of  the  constant  rate  increases. 
The  company  did  not  respond  for  6 
months.  He  finally  cut  the  cable  him- 
self because  he  was  afraid  that  he 
would  be  charged  with  stealing  the 
cable  operator's  programming.  So 
much  for  voluntary  service  standards. 

S.  12  requires  that  the  FCC  adopt 
minimum  standards  that  will  apply  to 
all  cable  operators.  The  need  for  such 
standards  is  further  evidenced  by  the 
activities  of  one  cable  operator  in  sign- 
ing up  customers  for  a  new  service,  the 
infamous  Encore  Channel,  without 
their  knowledge,  and  then  simply  send- 
ing a  bill  to  the  customers  for  the  serv- 
ice they  did  not  order  in  the  first  place. 
This  kind  of  behavior  cries  out  for  cor- 
rection. 

It  has  been  argued  that  S.  12  will 
allow  cities  to  micromanage  cable  mar- 
keting and  practices.  This  is  not  a 
valid  argument.  S.  12  requires  the  FCC 
to  adopt  national  standards  for  regula- 
tion of  basic  cable  rates  and  permits 
the  cities  to  regulate  those  rates  only 
within  the  national  guidelines.  More- 
over, the  bill  permits  the  FCC,  but  not 
the  cities,  to  regulate  rates  for  tiers  of 
programming  other  than  the  basic  tier 
only  if  a  prima  facie  case  is  made  that 
a  rate  increase  is  unreasonable.  More- 
over, there  is  no  regulation  of  program- 
ming services  offered  on  a  per  channel 
basis,  such  as  HBO  and  Showtime. 

Turning  to  the  access  to  program- 
ming provisions  of  this  legislation,  S. 
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vertically  integrated  cable 
from  unreasonably  refus- 
deal  with   other  multichannel 
distributors.   I  must  say  that  I 
3(jme  reservations  about  these  pro- 
I  recognize  that  cable  opera- 
cteated  many  of  the  program  serv- 
tlat  are  available  today  when  no 
would.  However,  I  also  recog- 
there  are  times  when  steps 
be  taken  to  help  promote  com- 
in  the  marketplace.  For  exam- 
the  late  1950's  cable  operators 
^ven  the  right  to  carry  broadcast 
for  free,  in  part,  to  help  stimu- 
mpetition  to  broadcast  stations. 
1970"s.   in  another  attempt   to 
competition,  the  FCC  adopt- 
financial  interest  and  syndica- 
les  which  limit  the  ability  of  the 
■ks  to  own  and  control  program- 
In  the  1990's  we  find  that  com- 
to  cable  is  stifled  by  the  in- 
of  competitors  to  obtain  pro- 
.  Two  communities  in  South 
have  recently  faced  this  very 
In       those      communities, 
and  Bennettsville,  the  ex- 
cable    operators    have    entered 
exclusive  agreements  with  certain 
services,  and,  as  a  result,  the 
p^ing  cable  operators  cannot  get 
to  those  services.  This  is  frus- 
the  development   of  competi- 
lecessitating  the  access  to  pro- 
provisions  in  S.  12. 
passed  the  1984  act  in  order 
the  development  of  an  exciting 
necessary  technology.  I  supported 
1  igislation— Senator  Inouye  and  I 
he  original  cosponsors  in  order 
del  Bgulate  cable — and  the  goals  of 
Ifgislation  seem  to  have  been  re- 
The  cable  industry  is  well  on  its 
being  fully  grown  and  is  capable 
standing  up  to  anybody.  Now  Con- 
must   act    to    meet   the    future 
and  goals  of  our  national  com- 
policy.  In  1992,  that  means 
g  the  desires,  and  protecting  the 
of  consumers,  while  still  encour- 
the  growth  of  an  industry  that 
a   service    which    the   public 
S.  12  does  just  that, 
beleve  that  we  need  S.  12.  It  estab- 
lational  guidelines  for  rate  regu- 
and  customer  service,  promotes 
in  the  multichannel  video 
ace,    and    ensures    consumers 
access  to  their  local  broad- 
The  most  ironic  aspect  of 
cafcle  industry's  opposition  to  floor 
of  this  legislation  is  that 
of  the  provisions  in  this  legisla- 
the  result  of  the  Commerce 
'8  discussions  with  the  cable 
last  Congress  when  we  were 
S.    1880.    Ironically,   S.    12 
some  of  the  provisions  that 
industry  agreed  with  only  2 
tgo. 

bill    we   are   considering   today 

the   proper  balance  among  the 

objectives  of  protecting  con- 

sumer$  and  encouraging  competition, 


s  gnals. 


while  at  the  same  time  permitting  the 
cable  industry  to  grow  and  prosper. 

It  represents  a  substantial  effort  on 
the  part  of  all  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee. And  I  particularly  thank  and 
hail  the  work  of  both  Senator  Inouye 
and  Senator  Danfohth  for  their  leader- 
ship and  hard  work  on  this  bill. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
very  important  legislation. 

And,  by  way  of  emphasis,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, it  was  Senator  Inouye  and  myself 
who  led  the  way  for  cable  over  many, 
many  years.  I  authored  the  pole  at- 
tachment bill.  We  went  into  the  tele- 
phone companies  and  said  no  use  to  get 
the  rights  of  way.  We  went  into  the 
cities  and  said  no  use  to  get  addtional 
rights  of  way.  And  we  led  the  way  for 
the  expansion  of  the  cable  industry  and 
its  prosperity.  And  there  are  no  regrets 
about  it. 

I  like  to  see  people  make  money.  I 
like  to  see  more  programming.  But 
when  the  cable  industry  runs  advertise- 
ments that  these  regulations  are  going 
to  increase  cable  rates  and  that  we  are 
trying  to  run  them  out  of  business, 
they  are  misleading  the  public.  They 
have  been  absolutely  unreasonable 
throughout  this  process.  We  have  in- 
vited them  to  work  with  us  and  they 
have  declined  all  of  our  offers.  They 
want  a  license  to  continue  taking  ad- 
vantage of  consumers  through  their 
monopoly  power.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  this  important  consumer 
legislation. 

I  thank  the  Chair,  and  yield  the 
floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina. 

AMENDMKNT  NO.  1505  TO  AMENDMENT  NO.  1502 

(Purpose:   To   provide   notice  to  cable  sub- 
scribers   before    they    receive    unsolicited 

sexually  explicit  programs) 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Helms]  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
1505  to  amendment  No.  1502. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  add  the  following  new  section; 

Sec.  .  Section  624(d)  of  Communications 
Act  of  1934  <47  U.S.C.  544(d))  Is  amended  by 
adding  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"{3)(A)  If  a  cable  operator  provides  a  "pre- 
mium channel"  without  charge  to  cable  sub- 
scribers who  do  not  subscribe  to  the  "pre- 
mium channel(s)",  the  cable  operator  shall, 
not  later  than  60  days  before  such  "premium 
channel"  is  provided  without  charge— 

"(I)  notify  all  cable  subscribers  that  the 
cable  operator  plans  to  provide  a  "premium 
channel(s)"  without  charge,  and 

"(11)  notify  all  cable  subscribers  when  the 
cable  operator  plans  to  provide  a  "premium 
channeUs)"  without  charge,  and 


"(111)  notify  all  cable  subscribers  that  they 
have  a  right  to  request  that  the  channel  car- 
rying the  "premium  channel(s)"  be  blocked, 
and 

"(iv)  block  the  channel  carrying  the  "pre- 
mium channel"  upon  the  request  of  a  sub- 
scriber. 

"(B)  For  the  purposes  of  this  paragraph, 
the  term  "premium  channel"  shall  mean  any 
pay  service  offered  on  a  per  channel  or  per 
program  basis,  which  offers  movies  rated  by 
the  Motion  Picture  Association  as  X,  NR-17 
or  R." 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
been  advised  that  the  managers  of  the 
bill  would  accept  this  amendment,  so  I 
will  not  go  into  a  great  deal  of  detail. 
Yet,  I  want  to  make  clear  the  purpose 
of  the  amendment. 

The  pending  amendment  will  provide 
protection  for  children,  and  entire  fam- 
ilies, now  being  assaulted — and  I  use 
that  word  advisedly — assaulted  by  un- 
solicited sexually  explicit  movies  on 
cable  television. 

Mr.  President,  why  is  this  legislation 
needed?  Well,  recently,  premium  movie 
channels— for  example  HBO  and 
Cinemax— have  discovered  a  rather 
crafty  marketing  technique  known  as 
free  weekends.  Here  is  how  it  works. 

HBO  offers  all  cable  subscribers  free 
access  to  its  movies  for  one  weekend. 
They  figure  it  is  sort  of  like  a  sample 
of  soap;  people  will  try  it  and  then  they 
will  buy  it. 

But  the  problem  is  that  millions  of 
families  refuse  to  subscribe  to  these 
movie  channels  because  they  do  not 
want  their  children  to  be  exposed  to 
the  violence,  the  disgusting  dialog,  and 
the  sexually  explicit  scenes  so  preva- 
lent on  HBO  and  other  movie  channels. 
In  essence,  the  programmers  want  to 
do  an  end  run  around  these  decisions 
made  by  families  who  do  not  want  this 
kind  of  material  piped  into  their 
homes.  That  is  the  reason  they  do  not 
subscribe  to  HBO  or  Cinemax — they 
know  what  is  on  there. 

HBO.  and  Cinemax.  for  example,  end 
up  peddling  their  garbage  where  and 
when  it  is  not  wanted. 

Just  imagine,  if  you  will,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, a  mother  who  is  watching  tele- 
vision with  her  7-year-old  daughter. 
She  believes  she  has  taken  the  nec- 
essary precautions  because  her  family 
does  not  subscribe  to  the  movie  chan- 
nels. But  she  flips  the  channel  and  all 
of  a  sudden  she  is  assaulted  by  scenes 
from  a  movie  called  "Slave  Girls  From 
Beyond  Infinity."  This  happened.  Mr. 
President. 

Even  worse,  many  young  children 
will  be  exposed  to  these  movies  with- 
out the  knowledge  of  their  parents. 
Parents  often  do  not  know  that  the 
free  weekend  is  available  on  their  set. 

A  great  many  of  the  movies  pre- 
sented on  movie  channels  are  R-rated. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  during  one  recent 
HBO  free  weekend,  33  percent  of  the 
movies  were  rated  R. 

I  am  informed  that  a  few  of  the  mov- 
ies border  on  soft  core  pornography. 


Mr.  President,  the  pending  amend- 
ment will  require  that  the  program- 
mers and  the  cable  companies  respect 
the  subscribers'  decision  not  to  sub- 
scribe to  the  movie  channel.  So  the 
pending  amendment  simply  keeps  a 
nonsubscribing  family  from  being  of- 
fended by  unsolicited  movies.  The 
cable  company  must  notify  its  sub- 
scribers that  a  so-called  free  weekend 
is  coming  up,  and,  further,  that  any 
subscriber  wishing  to  do  so  has  the 
right  to  require  the  cable  company  to 
block  the  undesired  channel. 

The  subscriber  must  call  the  cable 
company  and  ask  that  the  channel  be 
blocked  or  that  the  cable  company  pro- 
vide a  lockout  device. 

I  should  point  out  that  current  law 
already  gives  cable  subscribers  the 
right  to  have  a  channel  blocked  if  it  is 
obscene  or  indecent.  So  this  amend- 
ment merely  makes  sure  that  subscrib- 
ers will  be  notified  of  these  rights.  You 
would  be  surprised  how  many  subscrib- 
ers do  not  know  that  they  have  that 
right. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  does 
not  prohibit  free  weekend  promotions. 
Furthermore,  it  applies  only  to  chan- 
nels that  carry  X-rated  or  R-rated 
movies,  so  it  does  not  apply  to  chan- 
nels like  the  Disney  Channel. 

Some  people,  obviously,  want  to  view 
these  types  of  movies,  which  is  why 
they  subscribe  to  these  premium  movie 
channels.  And  that  is  OK.  This  amend- 
ment does  not  prevent  their  receiving 
the  free  weekends. 

If  a  subscriber  wants  the  free  week- 
end, he  or  she  does  not  have  to  do  any- 
thing at  all.  It  will  come  automati- 
cally, as  it  does  now. 

Mr.  President,  some  may  say  I  am 
trying  to  impose  censorship — they  al- 
ways say  that  sort  of  thing — thereby 
endangering  the  protections  of  the  first 
amendment. 

The  Supreme  Court  spoke  just  this 
week  on  the  constitutionality  of  an- 
other little  piece  of  legislation  that  I 
offered  in  this  Chamber  regarding  Dial- 
a-Porn.  The  Supreme  Court  let  stand 
the  opinion  by  the  appellate  court, 
which  found  our  Dial-a-Porn  to  be  con- 
stitutional. 

Mr.  President,  some  may  ask  if  there 
is  any  constitutional  problem  with  this 
amendment.  It  is  constitutional  to 
allow  a  subscriber  to  voluntarily  re- 
quest that  his  line  be  blocked.  This  is 
already  current  law.  The  amendment 
merely  requires  cable  operators  to  no- 
tify subscribers  of  their  right. 

This  is  similar  to  a  law  that  allows 
people  to  prevent  sexually  explicit  ads 
from  entering  their  homes.  The  Su- 
preme Court  found  that  law  to  be  con- 
stitutional in  Rowan  v.  United  States 
Post  Office,  397  U.S.  728  (1970). 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  letter  addressing  the  con- 
stitutional issue  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  end  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  simply  seeks  to  protect 
unsuspecting  families  and  their  chil- 
dren from  ambush  by  these  so-called 
premium  channels.  In  a  sense,  it  guar- 
antees that  such  families  will  not  be  in 
danger  of  what  I  regard  as  a  sneak  at- 
tack. The  amendment  requries  that 
families  be  forewarned  about  undesir- 
able and  unwanted  programming. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  the  amend- 
ment speaks  for  itself.  I  am  willing  to 
have  it  approved  on  a  voice  vote,  if 
that  is  the  wish  of  the  managers  of  the 
bill. 

EXHIBIT  1 

American  Family 
Association  Law  Center. 
Tupelo,  MS,  January  23,  1992. 
Senator  Jesse  Helms. 
Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Helms:  Recently  American 
Family  Association  brought  to  your  atten- 
tion a  concern  that  had  been  expressed  by 
several  individuals  concerning  the  presen- 
tation of  promotional  material  on  cable  tele- 
vision. I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  submit  additional  information  on  this 
issue. 

The  proposed  regulation  has  as  its  founda- 
tion a  requirement  of  notice  to  cable  sub- 
scribers that  promotional  material  will  be 
forthcoming  on  the  cable  system.  This  notice 
requirement  is  analogous  to  that  required 
for  individuals  disseminating  sexually  ori- 
ented material  through  the  mails.  On  such 
mailed  matter  the  person  sending  the  mate- 
rial must  mark  on  the  outside  of  the  enve- 
lope that  the  advertisement  is  sexually  ori- 
ented. 39  U.S.C.  sec.  3010.  A  notice  to  cable 
subscribers  in  advance  of  the  promotional 
period  serves  the  same  purpose. 

Secondly,  the  proposal  would  allow  the 
cable  subscriber  the  ability  to  prevent  un- 
wanted material  from  entering  his  home 
through  the  promotional  periods.  The  ability 
to  prevent  offensive  and  unwanted  material 
from  intruding  into  the  home  was  addressed 
by  the  Supreme  Court  in  Rowan  v.  United 
States  Post  Office.  397  U.S.  728  (1970),  in  the 
context  of  certain  mail  matters.  I  would  di- 
j-ect  you  specifically  to  the  Court's  discus- 
sion regarding  the  rights  of  the  householder 
in  relationship  to  the  rights  of  the  sender  of 
unwanted  material.  The  Court  stated: 

"Weighing  the  highly  important  right  to 
communicate,  but  without  trying  to  deter- 
mine where  it  fits  into  constitutional  im- 
peratives, against  the  very  basic  right  to  be 
free  from  sights,  sounds,  and  tangible  matter 
we  do  not  want,  it  seems  to  us  that  a  mail- 
er's right  to  communicate  must  stop  at  the 
mailbox  of  an  unreceptive  audience."  397 
U.S.  at  736-^7. 

The  same  relationship  between  the  rights 
of  the  cable  subscriber  and  that  of  the  cable 
operator  exists.  The  cable  subscriber  who 
chose  not  to  receive  material  presented  on 
the  premium  channels  retains  that  right  to 
prevent  such  material  from  being  shown  in 
his  home  even  if  that  material  is  delivered  at 
no  additional  cost.  The  Rowan  Court  went  on 
to  state  that  "Nothing  in  the  Constitution 
compels  us  to  listen  to  or  view  any  unwanted 
communication,  whatever  its  merit;  we  see 
no  basis  for  according  the  printed  word  or 
pictures  a  different  or  more  preferred  status 
because  they  are  sent  by  mail.  The  ancient 
concept  that  'a  man's  home  is  his  castle' 
into  which  'not  even  the  king  may  enter'  has 


lost  none  of  its  vitality,  and  none  of  the  rec- 
ognized exceptions  includes  any  right  to 
communicate  offensively  with  another."  397 
U.S.  at  737. 

The  cable  companies  may  continue  to  offer 
the  promotional  periods  for  the  premium 
channels.  They  should,  however,  l)e  required 
to  give  the  subscribers  notice  of  such  upcom- 
ing periods  and  afford  the  subscriber  a  rea- 
sonable opportunity  to  continue  to  prevent 
the  material  from  being  disseminated  into 
his  home.  The  burden  to  the  cable  company 
is  minimal  and  does  not  infringe  upon  its 
rights  to  communicate  under  the  First 
Amendment. 

Thank  you  for  your  attention  to  tliis  mat- 
ter. If  I  can  be  of  assiistaiice  to  you.  please  do 
not  hesitate  to  contact  me. 
Sincerely. 

Peqoy  M.  HODOES. 

Legal  Counsel. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
WiRTH).  The  Senator  from  Hawaii. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
conferred  with  the  author  of  the 
amendment.  I  have  studied  the  amend- 
ment and  I  am  prepared  to  accept  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  take  a  moment  to  again  com- 
pliment the  distinguished  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  for  moving  into  an  area 
that  clearly  did  need  addressing.  I 
think  this  is  an  amendment  all  Mem- 
bers can  support.  We  have  checked 
with  the  leadership  on  our  side,  on  the 
committee,  and  we  are  prepared  to  ac- 
cept the  amendment  also. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  debate?  The  Senator  from 
North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  South  Carolina 
[Mr.  Thurmond],  be  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  in  strong  support  of  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  my  colleague  from 
North  Carolina,  Senator  Helms.  This 
amendment  should  be  a  noncontrover- 
sial  amendment.  I  support  S.  12,  the 
underlying  measure,  and  strongly  be- 
lieve this  amendment  is  an  important 
addition  to  the  bill. 

This  amendment  ensures  that  cable 
subscribers  will  not  be  subjected  to  un- 
solicited sexually  explicit  movies  on 
cable  premium  channels.  Many  pre- 
mium "pay"  channels  on  cable  tele- 
vision have  discovered  a  new  market- 
ing technique  commonly  referred  to  as 
"free  weekends."  This  occurs  when 
they  remove  the  blocks  from  their  sub- 
scriptions which  permits  free  access  to 
movies  for  a  weekend.  In  other  words, 
cable  subscribers  whose  signals  are  al- 
ways blocked  when  they  turn  to  pay 
channels  will  find  that  they  are  being 
provided  the  programs  free  of  charge. 
Obviously,  the  marketing  goal  is  to 
hook  the  viewer  into  subscribing  once 
the  free  weekend  is  over. 

The  problem  with  the  free  samples  of 
premium  pay  channels  is  that  many 
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familie^  do  not  subscribe  to  these  chan- 
nels be  ;ause  programs  and  movies  are 
aired  \  hich  contain  vulgar  language 
and  sex  ually  explicit  scenes.  Neverthe- 
less, th ;  pay  channels  have  decided  for 
the  cus  ;omer  that  they  should  have  ac- 
cess to  ;his  programming. 

Mr.  F  resident,  the  Helms  amendment 
places  ( ,  reasonable  limit  upon  the  cur- 
rent pr  ictice  of  unsolicited  free  week- 
end. Tl  le  amendment  simply  requires 
that  b€  fore  a  cable  company  can  pro- 
vide su  iscribers  with  free  premium  pay 
channels,  it  must  first  notify  the  cable 
of  their  plan  to  do  so,  in- 
tHem  that  the  free  channels  can 
and  block  the  line  if  re- 
to  do  so.  This  would  apply  only 
those  premium  pay  channels 
<  ffer  X,  R,  or  NR-l?  rated  mov- 
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Criti(fc  of  this  amendment  may  claim 
that  by  simply  turning  the  channel,  op- 
ponents of  free  weekend  can  avoid  the 
sexuall:  explicit  programming  they 
find  of  tensive.  Yet,  this  ignores  the 
fact  thi  it  this  explicit  material  is  en- 
tering |he  privacy  of  another's  home 
unsolicited.  Furthermore, 
cannot  be  monitored  every 
of  the  day. 
1  'resident,  I  am  satisfied  that 
sion  passes  constitutional 
since  it  is  similar  to  current 
reglilating  the  mailing  of  unsolic- 
sefually  explicit  advertisements, 
was  upheld  by  the  Supreme 
1970. 
F^esident,  I  find  troubling  much 
we,  as  a  Nation,  watch  on  tele- 
[n  fact,  I  feel  there  is  far  too 
violence  and  sex  on  television, 
many  people  do  choose  to 
material.  Nevertheless,  the 
)  nd  desires  of  those  who  find 
channels  to  be  offensive  must 
resp^^ted.  If  they  have  made  the  de- 
to  subscribe  to  a  particular 
service,  then  they  should 
opportunity  to  prevent  the  un- 
airing    of   this    material    in 
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he  me. 
t  lese   reasons,    I   urge   my   col- 
to    support    this    important 


I  RESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
debate  on  the  amendment?  If 
no  further  debate,  the  ques- 
in  agreeing  to  the  amendment, 
ajnendment  (No.  1505)  to  amend- 
.  1502  was  agreed  to. 
HLMS.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsK  er    the    vote    by    which    the 
amendn  ent  was  agreed  to. 

DfOUYE.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
he  table. 
rAotion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 


BpNTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 

of  pending  legislation  intro- 

my   distinguished  colleague 

Senator  Danforth:  The 

Television  Consumer  Protection 

i991  (S.  12).   For  several  years 

ave  received  many  complaints 


about  the  cable  industry — primarily 
about  high  rates  and  poor  service.  The 
Senator  from  Missouri  has  tirelessly 
led  the  fight  to  enact  legislation  that 
would  address  these  important  con- 
cerns. Mr.  President,  I  thank  my  col- 
league from  Missouri  and  the  chairman 
of  the  Commerce  Committee — Senator 
HOLLINGS — for  their  efforts  in  bringing 
this  issue  before  us. 

Throughout  my  career,  I  have  em- 
phasized the  importance  of  encourag- 
ing and  maintaining  competition  in  the 
marketplace  as  the  best  way  to  ensure 
that  both  consumers  and  business  are 
treated  fairly.  I  have  also  worked  to 
encourage  our  Nation's  businesses  to 
develop  and  improve  those  tech- 
nologies that  will  increase  the  access 
of  all  Americans  to  valuable  informa- 
tion about  our  rapidly  changing  soci- 
ety. Without  a  doubt,  the  development 
of  the  cable  industry  in  this  country 
has  played  an  important  role  in  this  re- 
gard. Millions  of  Americans — an  esti- 
mated 54  million  households — now  rely 
on  cable  television  as  a  major  source  of 
information  and  entertainment. 

In  1984,  Congress  sought  to  establish 
a  national  policy  to  guide  the  develop- 
ment of  the  cable  industry  by  enacting 
the  Cable  Communications  Policy  Act. 
It  was  then  determined  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  along  with  State  and 
local  governments,  had  important  roles 
to  pay  in  the  development  of  national 
cable  policy.  In  the  absence  of  competi- 
tion for  cable  operators.  Congress  de- 
cided that  these  entities,  along  with 
the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion, were  responsible  for  ensuring  that 
the  public  interest  in  reasonable  rates 
and  quality  service  was  protected.  In  so 
doing,  they  were  also  responsible  for 
continuing  the  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  the  cable  industry. 

As  a  result  of  the  1984  act,  the  cable 
industry  has  flourished  and  has  sub- 
stantially changed  the  way  the  Amer- 
ican public  makes  use  of  the  broadcast 
media.  It  is  estimated  that  cable  serv- 
ice is  available  to  over  90  percent  of  the 
Nation's  households,  and  the  cable  in- 
dustry now  earns  billions  in  annual 
revenue.  Thus,  cable  television  has 
clearly  become  the  dominant  medium 
for  video  distribution  in  this  country. 
However,  Mr.  President,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  the  1984  act  did  not  stimu- 
late effective  competition  in  the  cable 
industry. 

As  a  result  of  its  tremendous  growth, 
the  cable  industry  has  acquired  consid- 
erable market  power  that  is  often 
harmful  to  consumers  and  competing 
video  distributors.  Specifically,  con- 
sumers have,  in  many  Instances,  been 
forced  to  accept  substantial  increases 
in  the  rates  charged  to  them  for  cable 
service.  It  is  clear  from  numerous  con- 
gressional hearings  and  studies  that, 
over  the  past  several  years,  average 
cable  rates  have  increased  dramati- 
cally— well  beyond  the  underlying  rate 
of  inflation.  Moreover,  the  quality  of 


customer  service  is  a  constant  source 
of  consumer  complaints.  Also,  video 
programmers  are  often  leveraged  out  of 
control  over  their  product,  while  com- 
peting video  distributors  find  it  dif- 
ficult, if  not  impossible,  to  acquire  any 
real  market  strength. 

I  know  that  the  cable  industry  has 
recently  made  an  effort  to  address 
some  of  these  concerns,  as  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Oregon,  Sen- 
ator Packwood,  has  noted.  These  ef- 
forts, however,  do  not  eliminate  the 
need  for  Federal  regulation  of  this  in- 
dustry—especially since  real  competi- 
tion still  does  not  exist. 

In  most  of  our  Nation's  communities, 
cable  companies  have  no  real  competi- 
tion— in  fact,  it  has  been  determined 
that  only  53  of  the  approximately  11,000 
cable  communities  in  this  country 
have  a  second  competing  cable  fran- 
chise. There  is  no  significant  competi- 
tion from  other  multichannel  video 
providers  like  wireless  cable  and  direct 
broadcast  satellite  systems.  This  clear 
lack  of  competition,  combined  with  the 
recent  record  of  rate  increases  and 
service  complaints,  demands  govern- 
mental intervention  to  encourage  fair 
competition  and  protect  the  rights  of 
consumers. 

Without  this  intervention,  the  rights 
of  consumers  will  remain  substantially 
unprotected. 

Without  this  intervention,  cable 
rates  will  continue  to  escalate  well  be- 
yond the  rate  of  inflation. 

Without  this  intervention,  many 
Americans  will  find  themselves  unable 
to  afford  cable  service. 

And,  finally,  without  this  interven- 
tion, overall  customer  service  and 
technical  standards  in  the  provision  of 
cable  services  will  not  improve. 

The  legislation  introduced  by  my 
friend  from  Missouri  goes  a  long  way 
toward  addressing  these  concerns.  This 
bill  directs  the  FCC  to  establish,  with- 
in certain  guidelines,  minimum  stand- 
ards for  rate  regulation,  customer  serv- 
ice, and  technical  requirements,  that 
will  operate  in  the  absence  of  effective 
competition.  Further,  local  govern- 
ments are  given  the  authority  to  en- 
force these  standards  against  local 
cable  companies  as  necessary  and  ap- 
propriate. 

The  bill  addresses  widespread  con- 
cerns about  concentration  and  vertical 
integration  in  the  cable  industry.  It 
also  requires  that  all  competitors  of 
cable  companies  be  given  equal  access 
to  programming. 

The  bill  also  contains  provisions  de- 
signed to  preserve  the  public  interest 
in  access  to  important  local  news,  pub- 
lic affairs,  and  entertainment  program- 
ming—while providing  broadcasters  the 
opportunity  to  receive  fair  compensa- 
tion from  cable  operators  for  the 
retransmission  of  their  signals. 

In  sum,  the  pending  legislation  is 
necessary  to  satisfy  the  Government's 
compelling  obligation   to   protect   the 


rights  of  consumers  where  market 
forces  are  insufficient.  I  would  prefer 
not  to  create  a  new  system  of  Federal 
regulations— but,  history  tells  us  that 
where  competition  does  not  exist,  the 
rights  of  consumers  will  ultimately  be 
trampled  upon.  Thus,  enacting  this  leg- 
islation is  an  appropriate  action  for 
Congress  to  take — until  effective  com- 
petition takes  root  in  the  cable  indus- 
try. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
passage  of  the  pending  legislation. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  the  cable  television 
consumer  protection  legislation,  S.  12. 

Thanks  to  a  jump  start  from  Con- 
gress in  the  1984  Cable  Communications 
Policy  Act,  cable  TV  has  become  a  fix- 
ture in  many  American  homes.  Cable 
has  also  established  a  stranglehold 
over  consumer  pocketbooks.  In  more 
than  99  percent  of  the  markets,  only 
one  cable  company  exercises  control. 
Thanks  to  this  system,  rates  have  in- 
creased by  more  than  60  percent  na- 
tionwide. 

Here  is  a  typical  example  of  what  has 
happened  in  Washington  State.  Late 
last  year,  a  man  from  Tacoma  sent  me 
a  cartoon  in  which  someone  reads  a 
Christmas  card  to  another:  "At  this 
joyous  time  of  year  we  offer  you  this 
verse  *  *  *  expect  another  rate  in- 
crease on  January  first."  The  second 
person  replies:  "I  hate  getting  Christ- 
mas cards  from  the  cable  company!" 
The  man  from  Tacoma  also  included  a 
copy  of  his  Christmas  card:  It  was  a  no- 
tice from  his  local  cable  company  rais- 
ing rates  on  January  1,  1992.  He  circled 
the  new  monthly  basic  rate  and  in- 
scribed "Again!?" 

With  unemployment  at  9  million  peo- 
ple and  the  economy  in  a  chronic  reces- 
sion, any  rate  increase  has  a  harmful 
effect  on  American  households.  Rate 
increases  have  an  especially  harmful 
impact  on  persons  on  fixed  incomes. 
Cable  TV  has  become  a  lifeline  to  the 
world  for  many  senior  citizens.  As  the 
National  Council  of  Senior  Citizens 
points  out,  seniors  on  fixed  incomes 
find  it  hard  and  harder  to  pay  the  sky- 
rocketing cable  rates. 

Shocking  rate  increases  for  individ- 
ual households  since  the  1984  Cable 
Communications  Policy  Act  was  en- 
acted make  the  rate  regulations  sec- 
tion of  S.  12  the  most  important  provi- 
sion in  this  bill.  I  have  appended  to  my 
statement  figures  from  the  Consumer 
Federation  of  America  showing  cable 
rate  increases  in  Washington  State. 
The  average  rate  increase  since  1986  for 
our  five  markets  was  85  percent. 

Another  significant  section  provides 
for  what  is  known  as  must-carry.  I  am 
an  ardent  supporter  of  public  tele- 
vision. The  must-carry  provision  is  es- 
sential to  protect  public  television  and 
the  rights  of  small  independent  com- 
mercial stations.  Without  this,  these 
stations  could  be  swept  off  cable  or  be 
saddled  with  obscure  channel  positions 
on  the  cable  dial. 


The  must-carry  provision  also  guar- 
antees the  actual  distribution  of  public 
television  and  small  independent  com- 
mercial TV  stations.  One  station  in 
Washington,  KCJ  channel  17  in  Yak- 
ima, has  been  trying  for  2  years  to  get 
picked  up  by  cable.  This  is  the  only  lo- 
cally owned,  commercial  television 
station  not  on  cable.  It  also  happens  to 
be  the  only  Hispanic  station,  which 
serves  the  large  and  growing  Hispanic 
population  in  the  Yakima  Valley.  This 
bill  would  help  KCJ  and  Hispanic  view- 
ers in  the  valley. 

The  retransmission  consent  provision 
of  S.  12  requires  more  equity  in  the 
business  relationship  between  local  TV 
broadcasters  and  the  cable  companies. 
This  provision  takes  a  balanced  ap- 
proach. I  believe  some  local  affiliates 
of  major  TV  networks  when  they  pre- 
dict their  financial  future  is  uncertain 
at  best  under  cable  deregulation.  I  do 
not  want  to  see  local  TV  stations  fall 
into  bankruptcy  like  many  of  our  de- 
regulated airlines. 

Finally,  the  access  to  programming 
provision  is  designed  to  stimulate  new 
forms  of  transmitting,  such  as  high- 
definition  satellite-transmitted  TV  and 
audio.  This  section  will  help  U.S.  in- 
dustry pioneer  new  forms  of  commu- 
nication. Clearly,  this  would  also  en- 
hance our  international  competitive- 
ness. 

A  Washington  State  senator  recently 
wrote  me  that  he  receives  annually 
hundreds  of  letters  from  cable  tele- 
vision customers  complaining  about 
poor  service,  increasing  rates,  and  a 
lack  of  choice.  A  mayor  of  a  major  city 
in  the  State  of  Washington  recently 
wrote  me  the  following  note: 

For  the  past  2%  years  City  staff  has  been 
engaged  In  refranchising  negotiations  with 
our  local  cable  operator.  We  have  discovered 
that  few  of  the  public  benefits  envisioned  by 
the  supporters  of  the  1984  Cable  Act  have 
come  to  fruition,  and  the  process  of  crafting 
a  franchise  which  meets  the  community's  fu- 
ture cable-related  needs  and  interests  is  frus- 
trated for  all  sides  Involved. 

The  mayor  goes  on  to  point  out  that 
not  only  do  he  and  his  city  council  en- 
dorse S.  12,  but  so  do  the  National 
League  of  Cities,  the  U.S.  Conference  of 
Mayors,  and  the  National  Association 
of  Counties.  Many  local  elected  offi- 
cials would  like  to  see  an  even  tougher 
bill.  Wherever  possible,  we  should  fash- 
ion as  strong  a  consumer  bill  as  pos- 
sible. 

S.  12  also  looks  to  future  competi- 
tion, especially  from  new  wireless 
cable  systems.  Section  6  of  S.  12  pro- 
vides competitors  of  the  existing  cable 
system  with  fair  access  to  program- 
ming. The  Skyline  Entertainment  Net- 
work, a  wireless  system  in  Spokane. 
WA,  claims  that  big  cable  system  oper- 
ators will  try  to  maintain  their  monop- 
olies by  trying  to  weaken  or  eliminate 
the  fair  acc^s  provision  in  the  bill. 
Skyline  and  a  similar  wireless  system 
in  Yakima.  WA,  are  good  examples  of 
the  type  of  new  systems  that  section  6 
will  encourage. 


In  conclusion.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
repeat:  S.  12  is  a  good  bill.  We  need  to 
restore  reasonable  regulation,  balance, 
and  sanity  to  today's  cable  market- 
place. S.  12  will  help  us  accomplish 
this. 

According  to  the  Consumer  Federa- 
tion of  America  the  following  figures 
illustrate  the  extent  of  cable  rate  in- 
creases in  the  State  of  Washington: 

BREMERTON— TCI  CABLEVISION  OF  WASHINGTON 

1986— SI  1.95  for  basic  service  (25  channels) 
(Nation  Wide  Cablevision  Inc.) 

Dec.  1991— J19.20  for  limited  basic  (26  chan- 
nels); $20.55  for  expanded  basic  (31  channels). 

Feb.  1992— $20.20  for  limited  basic  (26  chan- 
nels); S22.55  for  expanded  basic  (31  channels). 

Increase:  December  1991—61%  for  similar 
offering. 

Increase:  February  1992—69%  for  similar 
offering. 

Note:  There  will  be  a  5%  rate  increase  for 
limited  basic  service  and  a  10%  Increase  for 
expanded  basic  service  In  February  1992. 

PULLMAN— CABLEVISION 

1986— S9.45  for  basic  (22  channels). 

Dec.  1991— $6.23  for  limited  basic  (12  chan- 
nels); $20.55  for  expanded  basic  (33  channels). 

Increase:  117%  for  similar  but  expanded  of- 
fering. 

SEATTLE— TCI  CABLEVISION  OF  SEATTLE  INC. 

1986— $10.55  for  basic  (14  channels)  (Group 
W  Cable  Of  Seattle). 
Nov.  1991— $20.00  for  basic  (35  channels). 
Increase:  90%  for  basic  service. 

SPOKANE— COX  CABLE  SPOKANE 

1986— $11.00  for  basic  (35  channels). 
Dec.  1991— $19.91  for  basic  (33  channels). 
Increase:  81%  for  basic  service. 

TACOMA— TCI  CABLEVISION  OF  TACOMA  INC. 

1986— $12.95  for  basic  (32  channels)  (Group 
Wot  Tacoma). 

Dec.  1991— $20.03  for  limited  basic  (26  chan- 
nels); $21.03  for  expanded  basic  (31  channels). 

Feb.  1992— $22.03  for  expanded  basic  (33 
channels). 

Increase:  December  1991—62%  for  similar 
offering. 

Increase: 
offering. 

Note:  There  will  be  a  5%  rate  increase  for 
expanded  basic  service  in  February  1992. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1S02,  AS  AMENDED 

Mr.  INOUYE.  What  is  the  pending 
business,  Mr.  President? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  question  is  the  amendment  by 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana,  as  amend- 
ed and  further  amended. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  rollcall  re- 
quested on  that  amendment  be  vitiated 
and  that  we  take  it  up  immediately. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 
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PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
debate  on  the  amendment  of 
from  Louisiana? 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 


The 
clerk 

The 

The 
Mr 
1506. 

Mr.  ttNOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanlr  lous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amend  nent  be  dispensed  with. 

The   PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 

object!  Dn,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The   imendment  is  as  follows: 

On  pape  97.  lines  U  through  12,  strike  "and 

audio"    and    insert    in    lieu 

accompanying  audio,  and  Line  21 

(^ption". 

108.  line  2.  strike  "and  accompany- 
'  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  ",  ac- 
companfring  audio,  and  Line  21  closed  cap- 
tion' 

On  pa|:e 
In  lieu 
all  on 
followii|g: 

"<27) 
means 
provide 


63.  line  21,  strike  "(27)"  and  insert 
hereof  "(28)";  and  on  page  71,  strike 
ne  2,  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the 


the   term    'Line   21   closed   caption' 
data  signal  which,  when  decoded, 
a  visual  depiction  of  information  si- 
being  presented  on  the  aural 
of  a  television  signal;  and". 

]  >OLE.  Mr.  President,  just  over  a 

Congress    passed    the   Tele- 

Dircuitry  Act  which  will  require 

1   television  sets  beginning   in 

must  be  capable  of  providing 

captioning.  There  are  approxi- 

20  million  television  sets  sold 

As  a  result  of  this  act,  more 

million    Americans    who    are 
impaired  will  be  able  to  access 

coverage  via  captioning. 

passage  of  the  Americans  With 

Act  and  more  recently  the 

tion    of    closed    captioning    of 

floor  proceedings.  Congress  has 


become  more  sensitized  to  the  needs  of 
hearing-impaired  citizens  who  deserve 
and  want  to  take  part  in  the  demo- 
cratic process.  We  must  go  one  step 
further  to  ensure  that  the  same  consid- 
eration is  given  to  all  cable  viewers. 
The  amendment  I  am  offering  today 
will  provide  greater  guarantees  of  cap- 
tioning—which  is  so  vital  to  hearing- 
impaired  viewers — by  ensuring  that 
cable  television  scrambling  does  not 
interfere  with  the  provision  of  caption- 
ing coverage. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  is  a  very  simple  one.  It 
just  says  that  cable  will  also  provide 
closed  captioning  as  networks  do  at  the 
present  time.  This  is  to  accommodate 
those  with  special  disabilities. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  President,  certainly 
there  is  no  objection  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle  to  the  distinguished  Republican 
leader's  amendment.  As  is  always  the 
case  he  is  very  sensitive  to  those  with 
disabilities  and  wishes  to  have  this 
available  for  those  persons  with  hear- 
ing impairment. 

I  think  it  is  certainly  commendable 
and  something  we  should  do.  So  we 
would  be  happy  to  accept  this  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  debate  on  the  amendment?  If 
not,  the  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment. 

The  amendment  (No.  1506)  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  LOTT.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  "the  roll. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  INOUYE.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  be  permitted  to 
speak  as  though  in  the  morning  hour 
on  a  subject  other  than  the  matter  be- 
fore us. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  FISCAL  YEAR  1993  BUDGET  OF 
THE  U.S.  GOVERNMENT 

Mr.  SANFORD.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  chairman  for 
his  courtesy  and  want  to  take  this 
brief  time  to  talk  about  the  budget 
that  we  received  late  last  night  or. 
early  this  morning. 


For  nearly  5  years  now  I  have  stood 
in  this  Senate  to  talk  about  the  seri- 
ousness of  debt  and  debt  coverup,  at- 
tempting to  get  the  President  and 
many  of  my  colleagues  to  pay  more  at- 
tention to  debt. 

The  Federal  debt  is  the  single  most 
serious  threat  we  face  in  this  country 
today.  It  is  a  fundamental  part  of  our 
economic  downturn;  not  the  only  rea- 
son, but  a  significant  reason.  It  is  like 
the  Berlin  Wall  holding  back  badly 
needed  reforms  to  create  more  jobs  and 
train  more  workers,  and  to  strengthen 
our  future. 

The  President's  budget  estimates 
that  we  will  owe  S316  billion  in  interest 
on  that  debt  in  fiscal  1993,  making  in- 
terest the  largest  single  entitlement  in 
the  Federal  budget.  We  could  eliminate 
all  defense  spending  in  1993  and  not 
save  enough  money  to  pay  our  interest 
on  the  obligation  for  that  year,  inter- 
est that  is  rapidly  consuming  the  Fed- 
eral budget. 

One  reason  our  debt  has  grown  so 
large  over  the  past  decade  is  the  debt 
coverup.  If  the  people  do  not  know,  the 
people  cannot  act.  The  President's  defi- 
cit numbers  do  not  reflect  the  annual 
increase  in  the  public  debt.  And  when 
the  budget  numbers  are  fully  reported 
they  are  reported  in  ways  that  most 
people  simply  cannot  understand. 

The  budget  proposed  by  the  President 
today  is  a  perfect  example  of  this.  The 
numbers  are  all  there,  but  you  have  to 
know  what  to  look  for  and  how  to  find 
it.  I  serve  on  the  Budget  Committee.  I 
have  carefully  reviewed  the  President's 
budget  proposals  each  year  I  have 
served  in  the  Senate,  and  I  probably 
understand  these  budgets  as  well  as 
anyone  else.  But  this  budget  proposed 
today  takes  the  cake.  The  accounting 
is  so  creative  that  I  am  not  sure  what 
they  have  done. 

Table  2-3  on  page  25  of  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  lists  the  creative  variety 
of  deficits  and  numbers.  It  might  be 
construed  as  deficits.  That  misleads 
the  public  and  misrepresents  the  real 
problem  of  the  debt. 

For  fiscal  year  1993  it  lists  deficits  at 
$362  billion;  deficit  excluding  interest, 
$138  billion;  deficit  excluding  deposit 
insurance  and  interest,  $62  billion;  defi- 
cit on  an  accrual  basis,  $333  billion.  I 
do  not  know  why  these  last  three  defi- 
cits are  listed  or  what  they  mean. 

Next  the  President's  budget  lists  So- 
cial Security  reserves  and  interest  sep- 
arately, and  at  the  bottom  below  that 
it  has  a  figure  of  $90  billion,  in  the 
place  that  you  would  think  the  deficit 
would  be  listed.  I  asked  several  people 
to  look  at  this  table  and  tell  me  what 
the  deficit  is.  And  they  have  answered 
$90  billion.  Well,  that  is  not  so.  That 
$90  billion  is  one  more  example  of 
coverup. 

Most  of  the  interest  in  trust  fund  sur- 
pluses they  use  to  mask  the  true  size  of 
our  annual  deficits,  and  that  is  not  the 
deficit. 
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This  table  on  page  25  is  more  of  the 
President's  budget  tomfoolery. 

None  of  the  deficit  figures  listed  on 
page  25  of  the  President's  budget  re- 
flect the  amount  they  will  add  to  the 
debt  in  1993.  The  real  deficit,  the 
amount  of  money  we  will  spend  that 
must  be  borrowed  is  not  listed  any- 
where on  that  page  where  deficits  are 
listed.  To  get  that  figure,  the  annual 
debt  increase,  the  true  deficit,  the  ac- 
counting deficit,  you  must  turn  to  page 
289  of  the  President's  budget  and  figure 
it  out. 

If  you  take  the  time  to  do  this,  you 
will  see  that  the  President  estimates 
that  we  will  add  $464  billion  to  the  debt 
in  fiscal  year  1993,  and  that  is  a  deficit 
of  $464  billion  that  we  face,  not  $352  bil- 
lion, or  $138  billion,  or  $333  billion,  or 
$90  billion;  but  our  deficit  for  the  com- 
ing year  will  be  $464  billion,  almost 
half-a-trillion  dollars. 

I  might  also  point  out  that  the  total 
interest  owed  on  the  Federal  debt  is 
also  not  listed  in  this  table.  A  much 
smaller  interest  figure,  net  interest,  is 
listed.  Net  interest  does  not  include 
any  interest  we  pay  or  owe,  that  is,  to 
Social  Security  and  other  trust  funds. 
But  we  owe  it.  We  have  put  lOU's  in  to 
cover  it.  We  have  to  pay  it  back. 

So  it  is  easy  to  see  that,  once  you 
find  the  figures,  this  is  a  large  part  of 
the  coverup  that  has  kept  the  Amer- 
ican public  from  knowing  just  how  se- 
rious our  deficit  and  debt  situation  is. 
In  case  anyone  is  interested  and  wants 
to  find  the  total  interest,  you  must 
turn  to  the  appendix  of  the  President's 
budget.  Total  interest  for  fiscal  year 
1993  comes  to  $316  billion,  almost  ex- 
actly $100  billion  more  than  the  net  in- 
terest figure  listed  on  page  26 — more  of 
the  coverup. 

Mr.  President,  this  tomfoolery  is  de- 
ceitful and  dishonest  and  needs  to  be 
outlawed.  I  propose  just  that. 

Three  years  ago,  almost  to  the  day,  I 
introduced  S.  101,  the  Honest  Budget 
Act,  to  require  an  honest  accounting  of 
the  Federal  budget,  that  the  operating 
account  within  that  budget  be  bal- 
anced. I  reintroduced  that  legislation  a 
year  ago,  and  entitled  it  the  Honest 
Balanced  Budget  Act,  because  we  can 
have  an  honest  budget,  and  we  can  get 
at  balancing  the  budget  right  now. 

The  central  point  of  this  legislation 
is  a  new,  but  honest,  definition  of  the 
Federal  deficit,  one  so  simple  that  it 
should  not  be  disputed.  No  accountant 
disputes  it.  In  fact,  accountants  would 
insist  on  this  as  a  definition  of  deficit. 
S.  101  defines  a  deficit  as  the  annual  in- 
crease of  the  Federal  debt  subject  to 
the  statutory  limit.  Nothing  more, 
nothing  less.  It  includes  gross  interest, 
whic^  is  an  honest  figure,  not  net  in- 
terest, which  deceives  and  excludes  the 
use  of  trust  fund  reserves  for  coverup. 
No  fudging  with  off-budget  maneuvers, 
no  creative  accounting,  no  tomfoolery, 
just  clear,  straightforward,  honest  ac- 
counting that  any  American  can  under- 
stand. 
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S.  101  keeps  the  unified  budget,  but 
also  requires  a  more  businesslike  pres- 
entation that  more  clearly  exposes  our 
fiscal  problems. 

The  unified  budget  is  split  into  three 
easily  understood  parts.  Social  Secu- 
rity and  all  Federal  retirement  pro- 
gram spending  and  receipts  are  listed 
apart  from  the  general  operating 
spending  and  receipts.  They  are  in  a 
column  of  their  own,  where  we  can  see 
what  they  are,  where  they  cannot  be 
used  for  coverup.  All  of  those  funds, 
those  trust  funds,  are  not  our  money. 
We  merely  are  the  trustees.  All  pay- 
ments to  those  retirement  programs, 
both  employer  payments  transferred 
from  general  operating  revenue,  and 
earmarked  trust  fund  revenue,  are  in- 
cluded in  that  accounting,  that  trust 
money. 

S.  101  also  requires  that  all  interest 
obligations  be  clearly  listed  in  a  debt 
and  interest  account,  separate  from  re- 
tirement, separate  from  general  oper- 
ating accounts.  Also  clearly  listed  here 
is  the  annual  debt  and  the  annual  debt 
increase;  the  real  deficit  and  the  real 
debt  are  there  for  everybody  to  see.  I 
expect  everybody  to  get  agitated  and 
excited  about  wondering  why  we  do  not 
do  something  about  them. 

All  other  general  revenue  receipts 
and  spending  are  listed  in  an  operating 
account  that  must  be  balanced  each 
year.  With  the  exception  of  this  bal- 
anced budget  requirement,  S.  101  sim- 
ply requires  us  to  account  for  Federal 
spending  in  a  way  that  exposes  hon- 
estly and  simply  the  fiscal  problem  of 
debt  and  interest  that  we  have  faced 
now  year  after  year  for  a  decade. 

If  we  apply  these  accounting  changes 
to  the  President's  budget  proposal  for 
1993,  we  see  a  clear  and  honest  deficit 
of  $464  billion— almost  a  half  trillion 
dollars — and  a  total  interest  obligation 
of  $316  billion,  a  hefty  surplus  in  our 
trust  fund,  and  a  somewhat  manage- 
able general  operating  shortfall  that 
can  be  managed  and  balanced.  The 
President,  Members  of  Congress,  and 
the  American  public  would  have  a  bet- 
ter picture  of  the  problem  and  a  better 
understanding  of  what  must  be  done  if 
we  ever  hope  to  pull  ourselves  out  of 
what  now  seems  to  be  a  bottomless  pit. 

Be  honest.  That  is  the  message.  It  is 
a  fairly  fundamentall  principle  of  Amer- 
ican Government.  Thank  you. 


CABLE  TELEVISION  CONSUMER 
PROTECTION  ACT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  thank  you  tor  your  outstand- 
ing leadership  on  legislation.  I  am  par- 
ticularly pleased  to  note  that  this  bill 
will  guarantee  viewers  access  to  pro- 
gramming services  of  their  local  public 
television  stations. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  I  thank  the  chairman, 
for  his  kind  words.  I,  too,  am  pleased 


that  this  legislation  will  require  cable 
carriage  for  all  distinct  local  public 
television  signals.  Public  stations  pro- 
vide critical  services  to  their  commu- 
nities, and  the  Government  has  a  sub- 
stantial interest  in  seeing  that  these 
services  reach  the  viewers  who  have 
paid  for  them— not  only  with  their  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local  tax  dollars  but,  in 
many  cases,  through  their  own  vol- 
untary contributions. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  a  statement  relative  to  the 
unique  services  provided  by  local  pub- 
lic stations  and  to  the  substantial  gov- 
ernment interest  that  will  be  served  by 
giving  them  must-carry  status  with 
their  local  cable  systems. 

Mr.  President,  this  statement  is  an 
addition  to  the  excellent  report  of  the 
Senate  committee  on  S.  12.  Although 
the  report  contains  a  discussion  of  the 
need  for  carriage  of  local  broadcast  sig- 
nals on  cable  systems  and  why  carriage 
requirements  are  constitutional,  it 
does  not  fully  address  the  unique  rea- 
sons why  carriage  of  public  television 
signals  serves  an  important  govern- 
mental interest  and  is  constitutional. 

Public  television  serves  important 
governmental  interests  which  are  in 
addition  to  and  distinct  from  those 
served  by  commercial  broadcast  sta- 
tions. For  nearly  40  years,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Federal  Government  has  rec- 
ognized the  need  for,  and  has  supported 
public  television— as  an  alternative  to 
commercial  television — to  meet  the 
Nation's  educational,  informational 
and  cultural  needs.  As  early  as  1952,  the 
FCC  set  aside  242  channels  in  the  spec- 
trum for  the  exclusive  use  of  public  tel- 
evision. In  the  Public  Broadcasting  Act 
of  1967,  Congress  found  that  "it  fur- 
thers the  general  welfare  to  encourage 
public  broadcasting  services"  and  that 
"it  is  necessary  and  appropriate  for  the 
Federal  Government  to  complement, 
assist  and  support  a  national  policy 
that  will  effectively  make  public 
broadcast  services  available  to  all  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States."  Since  1972, 
Congress  and  the  executive  branch 
have  cooperated  in  efforts  to  fund  pub- 
lic television,  with  an  investment  of 
$2.3  billion. 

This  substantial  congressional  sup- 
port constitutes  only  a  small  pwrtion  of 
the  total  public  investment  in  the  sys- 
tem. Over  two-thirds  of  all  public  tele- 
vision stations  are  licensed  to  State 
and  local  government  agencies,  public 
colleges  and  universities,  school  dis- 
tricts and  other  public  groups  which 
have  provided  public  service  program- 
ming at  a  State  and  local  taxpayer  in- 
vestment of  $3.9  billion  since  1972.  But 
the  largest  source  of  support  for  public 
television  has  come  from  the  American 
people  who  have  contributed  a  total  of 
$5.1  billion  in  the  last  two  decades. 

Public  television  takes  on  even 
greater  importance  today  as  this  coun- 
try refocuses  its  efforts  to  improve  the 
Nation's  schools.  Public  television  sta- 
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bring  top-quality  instruction  to 

han  29.5  million  elementary  and 

students  in  70,000  schools  in 

every  school  district  in  the 

In  addition,  the  stations,  in 

tion  with  the  PBS  Adult  Learn- 

have  enabled  1.4  million 

to  study  for  college  degrees  from 

homes.   The   stations  have  also 

thousands    of    out-of-school 

to  earn  the  equivalent  of  a  high 

certificate    through    telecourse 

and  have  in  place  500  lit- 

tasks    forces    throughout    the 

helping  people  learn  to  read. 

television  stations  also  serve  as 

to  mobilize  local  community 

and    volunteers    to    ad- 

lational  problems  such  as  teen- 

of  alcohol  and  drugs,   racial 

domestic     violence,     child 

i  IDS,  the  environment,  and  other 

social  issues. 

are  some   of  the   less   known 

provided  by  public  television. 

3f  you  are  undoubtedly  aware  of 

television's    other    educational 

er^tertainment  jewels,  including  its 

children's     programming 

sesame  Street,"  "Mister  Rogers' 

"Reading     Rainbow" 

J-2-1    Contact";    its    distinctive 

tnd  public  affairs  programming 

The  MacNeil/Lehrer  News  Hour" 

"rontline."  and  its  distinguished 

such    as    "Nova"    and 

Geographic  Specials."  Pub- 

teltvision's  recent  presentation  of 

Civil  War"  captured  the  intel- 

emotion  of  the  entire  Nation, 

now  being  used  by  teachers  to 

fe  into  classroom  courses  on  the 
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own  State,  Mr.  President,  pub- 
vision  is  vitally  important,  par- 
in  the  role  it  plays  in  bring- 
edtcational  opportunities  to  South 
la's  rural   schools.   South  Caro- 
ducational     Television     serves 
^outh  Carolinians  than  any  other 
institution:    over    515,000 
over  7,000  college  stu- 
over    25,000    medical    personnel 
>00  law  enforcement  personnel, 
and  magistrates.  It  is  a  member 

<  onsortium   of   public   television 
that  deliver  educational  pro- 

to   600   schools    in   over   20 
on  a  live,  interactive  basis  di- 
by  satellite.  Through  this  con- 
high  school   students  in   pre- 
rural  schools  can  take  ad- 
college  placement  courses  that 
otherwise  be  unavailable  to  the 
such   as   Japanese,    Russian, 
and  probability  and  statistics, 
of  the  best  teachers  in  the 
South  Carolina  ETV  also  runs 

<  !hildren's  Place,"  a  State  agen- 
spopsored  day  care  center  that  func- 

the  production  center  for  the 

s    most    widely    used    training 

early  childhood  educators. 

Carolina  ETV  has  also  served 

vbluable  community  resource  by 
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involving  local  community  organiza- 
tions and  volunteers  in  addressing  seri- 
ous local  issues.  For  example.  South 
Carolina  ETV  sponsored  an  outreach 
program  on  teenage  drinking  and  driv- 
ing and  provided  a  bank  of  phones 
staffed  by  drug  and  alcohol  abuse  coun- 
selors to  handle  calls.  Most  recently  it 
launched  a  nationwide  outreach  cam- 
paign focused  on  children  and  their 
families  with  the  documentary,  "All 
Our  Children  with  Bill  Moyers." 

These  are  just  snippets  of  public  tele- 
vision's vital  contribution  to  South 
Carolina.  These  outstanding  public 
services  are  duplicated  throughout  the 
United  States.  Public  television  is  ful- 
filling Congress'  goal  of  providing  a 
source  of  high  quality  alternative  tele- 
communications services  for  all  citi- 
zens of  the  Nation  as  well  as  promoting 
the  broader  national  goal  of  edu- 
cational excellence.  The  Government 
has  a  substantial  interest  in  ensuring 
that  these  services  remain  fully  acces- 
sible to  the  widest  possible  audience. 

They  must  carry  rules  for  public  tele- 
vision, contained  in  section  615  of  S.  12, 
are  needed  to  ensure  that  the  American 
public  has  access  to  this  public  service 
programming  which  it,  along  with  Con- 
gress, has  supported  for  the  last  three 
decades.  The  FCC,  in  its  cable  report, 
recommended  adoption  of  must  carry 
rules  for  public  television  because  of 
its  unique  services  and  the  Govern- 
ment's expressed  interest  in  its  viabil- 
ity. The  National  Cable  Television  As- 
sociation has  also  endorsed  these  rules. 

Unfortunately,  Mr.  President,  cable 
oi)erators  are  continuing  to  drop  public 
television  stations  from  cable  systems. 
The  committee  report  on  S.  12  sets  out 
in  great  detail  evidence  which  dem- 
onstrates that  cable  operators  have 
dropped  broadcast  stations  from  cable 
systems  in  the  absence  of  must  carry 
rules.  I  would  like  to  supplement  that 
excellent  report  with  additional  evi- 
dence demonstrating  noncarriage  of 
public  television  stations.  The  1988  FCC 
cable  carriage  report  referred  to  in  the 
committee  report,  made  separate  find- 
ings related  to  public  television  drops 
and  switches.  Cable  systems  reported 
463  instances  of  noncarriage  of  public 
television  stations  affecting  153  sta- 
tions and  541  instances  of  channel 
shifting  affecting  182  stations. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  drops 
and  switches  are  continuing.  Since  the 
beginning  of  1991  alone,  the  Association 
of  America's  Public  Television  Sta- 
tions has  received  reports  from  numer- 
ous stations  that  have  been  dropped  or 
switched.  Many  of  the  dropped  stations 
were  licensed  to  public  colleges  and 
universities — the  stations  most  likely 
to  carry  more  instructional  and  edu- 
cational programming. 

The  committee  report  clearly  ex- 
plains why  cable  viewers  do  not,  as  a 
practical  matter,  have  the  option  of  re- 
ceiving a  dropped  station  over  the  air. 
Very  simply,  noncarriage  of  a  station 


results  in  cable  viewers  being  cut  off 
from  that  station.  The  committee  re- 
port recognized  that  how  cable  opera- 
tors exercise  their  gatekeeping  power 
depends  on  the  type  of  broadcasting 
station  involved.  Public  television  sta- 
tions are  uniquely  vulnerable  to 
noncarriage.  As  we  all  know,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, cable  systems  are  for-profit  en- 
terprises and  naturally  seek  to  carry 
programming  which  maximizes  dollars 
and  audience.  Public  television,  in  ful- 
filling its  mandate  to  serve  those  audi- 
ences not  served  by  commercial  enter- 
prises, carries  much  programming  that 
cable  systems  find  economically  unat- 
tractive. 

The  impact  of  noncarriage  is  particu- 
larly devastating  to  public  television 
stations.  The  largest  single  source  of 
funding  for  public  television  is  from 
private  individual  contributions.  When 
a  local  cable  system  drops  a  public  tel- 
evision station,  its  contributions  from 
its  cable  viewers  are  in  jeopardy.  With- 
out the  key  financial  support  from  its 
cable  audience,  a  public  television  sta- 
tion can  easily  slip  below  the  level  of 
viability  required  to  continue  to  pro- 
vide service  to  its  broadcast  audience. 
Stations  not  only  lose  audience  and 
contributors,  they  also  lose  paying  en- 
rollees  to  their  college  telecourses,  and 
elementary  and  high  school  students 
are  deprived  of  their  instructional  pro- 
gramming. I  was  amazed  to  learn  that 
69  percent  of  the  public  television  sta- 
tions that  provide  instructional  pro- 
gramming to  schools  distribute  that 
programming  via  cable. 

I  understand  there  are  concerns  that 
these  must  carry  rules  are  unconstitu- 
tional based  on  two  prior  court  deci- 
sions. Mr.  President,  the  committee  re- 
port contains  an  excellent  analysis  of 
why  must-carry  rules  for  all  broadcast 
stations — including  public  television 
stations — are  constitutional.  I  would 
only  note  some  additional  arguments 
that  are  available  in  applying  the 
O'Brien  test  to  the  must  carry  rules  for 
public  television.  First,  the  Govern- 
ment has  substantial  interests,  in  addi- 
tion to  those  which  support  carriage 
rules  for  all  broadcast  signals,  in  the 
carriage  of  public  television  signals.  I 
have  just  discussed  these  interests  in 
some  detail.  They  include:  Ensuring 
that  public  television  can  continue  to 
serve  the  important  Government  inter- 
est of  advancing  the  educational  goals 
of  the  Nation  through  the  delivery  of 
educational,  informational  and  cul- 
tural programming;  and  preserving  the 
substantial  investment  of  Congress, 
local  governments,  and  individual  sub- 
scribers in  public  television.  The  rules 
will  further  these  interests  by  ensuring 
that  cable  operators  will  not  be  per- 
mitted to  continue  acting  as  unfettered 
gatekeepers  of  this  important  public 
service. 

Second,  different  facts  demonstrate 
that  the  proposed  rules  for  public  tele- 
vision are  narrowly  tailored  to  accom- 


plish the  Government's  objectives  with 
minimal  effect  on  cable  systems.  I  un- 
derstand from  data  compiled  by  the  As- 
sociation of  America's  Public  Tele- 
vision Stations  that  if  mandatory  car- 
riage of  all  qualified  local  public  sta- 
tions were  required,  84  percent  of  the 
Nation's  cable  systems  would  only  be 
required  to  carry  one  public  service;  13 
percent  might  have  to  carry  two  serv- 
ices; and  3  percent  of  all  systems  might 
be  required  to  carry  two  or  more  serv- 
ices, and  these  are  found  in  seven  of 
the  largest  television  markets.  How- 
ever, the  burden  on  cable  systems  may 
be  even  less  under  the  proposed  rules. 
They  require  that  cable  systems  carry 
only  qualified  local  public  stations 
that  request  it,  and  do  not  require  that 
systems  carry  duplicative  program- 
ming services. 

This  minimal  regulation  surely  is 
justified  to  further  the  Government's 
substantial  interest  in  making  sure 
that  all  Americans  have  access  to  the 
quality  educational  and  informational 
programming  which  they  support 
through  their  direct  contributions  as 
well  as  through  their  state  and  federal 
tax  dollars. 

CLARIFICATION  OF  SECTION  6I5(iK2) 

I  would  also  like  to  clarify  paragraph 
(2)  of  subsection  (i).  This  provision 
which  is  similar  to  the  "network  non- 
duplication"  provisions  of  subsection 
(f),  is  designed  to  address  the  relation- 
ship between  the  act  and  Federal  copy- 
right law.  In  some  instances,  a  quali- 
fied public  television  station  may  meet 
the  definition  of  a  local  station  under 
subsection  (k)(2)  of  the  act,  while  si- 
multaneously qualifying  as  distant 
under  section  111  of  the  Copyright 
Act — and  therefore  triggering  the  pay- 
ment of  copyright  royalties.  This  situ- 
ation could  arise,  for  example,  if  a  pub- 
lic television  station's  principal  com- 
munity reference  point  is  within  50 
miles  of  the  cable  system's  principal 
headend  but  more  than  35  miles  away 
from  any  point  in  the  cable  commu- 
nity. A  cable  operator  is  not  required 
to  add  any  such  public  television  sta- 
tion under  this  legislation  unless  the 
station  agrees  to  reimburse  the  opera- 
tor for  the  incremental  costs  assessed 
against  the  system  under  copyright 
law  with  respect  to  the  carriage  of  such 
station. 

Paragraph  (2)  thus  creates  a  very 
limited  exception  to  the  general  rule 
against  payment  for  carriage.  It  is  ap- 
plicable only  to  stations  that  are  local 
under  this  act  but  distant  under  the 
Copyright  Act;  only  to  stations  that 
are  required  to  be  carried  on  the  cable 
system;  and  only  to  stations  that  were 
not  carried  as  of  January  1.  1990.  More- 
over, these  provisions  are  not  manda- 
tory and  may  be  waived  by  the  system 
operator. 

In  those  cases  in  which  a  cable  opera- 
tor may  seek  reimbursement  from  a 
public  television  station  under  this 
subsection,  it  may  seek  to  collect  only 


the  operator's  incremental  copyright 
costs.  Under  the  Copyright  Act,  the 
percentage  of  gross  receipts  that  a 
cable  operator  pays  for  carrying  dis- 
tant television  station  tends  to  decline 
with  the  total  number  of  distant  sig- 
nals carried.  Thus,  the  additional  copy- 
right costs  actually  resulting  from 
later  added  stations  will  often  be  less 
than  those  from  stations  carried  pre- 
viously. It  is  my  understanding  that 
use  of  the  term  "incremental"  in  this 
paragraph,  indicates  that  the  amount 
of  reimbursement  should  be  computed 
at  the  marginal  cost  actually  attrib- 
utable to  the  addition  of  that  particu- 
lar station. 


REGARDING  A  FORMAL  CEASE- 
FIRE IN  EL  SALVADOR 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  in  behalf 
of  the  majority  leader,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  be  discharged  from 
further  consideration  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 248  and  that  the  Senate  proceed  to 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  report. 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  248)  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  regarding  the  signing  on 
January  16,  1992,  of  the  agreements  for  a  for- 
mal  cease-fire  in  El  Salvador,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  there  is  to  be  10 
minutes  of  debate  evenly  divided  on 
this  resolution. 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Senators 
WARNER,  DeConcini,  GRAHAM  of  Flor- 
ida, Kennedy,  Wallop,  Chafee,  and 
Hatfield  be  added  as  cosponsors  of 
this  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
I  further  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
any  other  Senators  who  wish  to  co- 
sponsor  the  resolution  be  permitted  to 
do  so. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1507 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
I  send  to  the  desk  an  amendment  mak- 
ing minor  technical  corrections,  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
agreed  to.  It  is  my  understanding  it 
has  been  cleared  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  ais  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Duren- 
BERGER]  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
1507. 


Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  3,  line  14  strike  the  words  "com- 
mit itself,"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "re- 
main committed." 

On  page  3,  line  20,  strike  the  words  "com- 
mit itself,"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "re- 
main committed." 

On  page  3.  line  24,  strike  the  words  "com- 
mit itself,"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "re- 
main committed." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  in  order,  notwithstand- 
ing the  previous  order.  Is  there  further 
debate? 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment. 

The  amendment  (No.  1507)  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  reso- 
lution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second? 

There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
I  do  not  often  use  this  word  on  the  Sen- 
ate floor  but  today  it  fits.  It  is  with  joy 
that  I  lay  the  resolution  before  the 
Senate.  It  commemorates  the  signing 
of  the  agreement  earlier  this  month  to 
end  hostilities  in  the  country  of  El  Sal- 
vador. 

Seventeen  years  ago,  before  I  ever 
dreamed  of  setting  foot  in  this  Cham- 
ber, I  had  my  first  direct  experience 
with  the  war  in  El  Salvador.  Near  the 
time  when  they  were  hosting  the  Miss 
Universe  Pageant  in  1975,  the  Minister 
of  Tourism  was  kidnaped  near  the 
place  where  my  12-year-old  son  Charlie 
was  going  to  stay  with  my  friends.  The 
Minister  was  ransomed  for  a  million 
dollars,  and  then  later  killed.  That  was 
my  introduction  to  the  brutal  conflict 
in  El  Salvador. 

I  have  been  going  to  El  Salvador 
since  1971.  My  involvement  was  busi- 
ness with  a  St.  Paul,  MN,  company 
which  had  roots  in  a  1964  earthquake 
which  ravaged  a  paint  and  adhesive 
plant  in  San  Jose.  Costa  Rica. 

Since  1964.  the  Costa  Ricans  and  peo- 
ple in  El  Salvador,  Nicaragua,  and  the 
rest  of  the  Central  American  countries 
have  produced  a  number  of  people  who 
have  risen  in  the  ranks  of  my  former 
company  and  one  of  whom,  a  resident 
of  Costa  Rica,  is  now  president  of  this 
American  company,  which  is  nearly  a 
billion-dollar-a-year  company. 

So  I  make  trips  to  the  region,  to  all 
the  countries  of  Central  America,  in 
my  previous  life  and  quite  a  number 
since  then,  as  many  of  my  colleagues 
have.  And  through  many  trips  to  the 
region,  dozens  of  votes  on  the  floor, 
and  my  responsibility  in  a  policy-mak- 
ing position  on  the  Select  Committee 
on  Intelligence,  I  have  seen  and  heard 
and  learned  about  the  country  and  its 
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peoplel  And  all  of  that  education  has 
height  ^ned  my  appreciation  of  what 
b4en  accomplished  this  year  and 
means. 
Czecjioslovakia's  play  wright  Presi- 
Vaclav  Havel  described  the 
in  Eastern  Europe  in  terms 
just  as  appropriate  to  the  re- 
story  of  El  Salvador: 

a  drama  so  thrilling  and  so 
and  so  absurd  that  no  earthllng 
lave  written  it. 

one  who  has  followed  the  events 

last  20  years  in  El  Salvador  can 

to  its  absurdity  and  its  tragedy. 

fortunate  and  thankful  today  to 

testify  to  the  thrilling  possibili- 

the  Salvadoran  people  in  a  fu- 

thout  armed  conflict. 

joined   in   this   effort  by   the 

chairrrlan  and   ranking  Republican   of 

Fqreign  Relations  Western  Hemi- 

subcommittee.   Senators   Dodd 

LJgar.  We  are  also  joined  by  Sen- 

Pell,    Dole,    Mitchell,    Cran- 

Kassebaum,     Sanford,     Robb, 

,   Leahy,   Warner,    DeConcini, 

Kennedy,  Wallop,  and  oth- 
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been  said  that  "peace  is  not 
bsence  of  war,  but  is  a  virtue 
strings  from  force  of  character." 
resolution  recognizes  the  courage 
Salvadoran  people  on  the  dif- 
path    to    peace.    It    notes    that 
:hallenges  still  remain  in  order 
imglement  the  accords'  many  far- 
g    provisions,    consolidate    the 
wpn  peace,  and  futher  strengthen 
and    democratic    institu- 
Vnd  finally,  this  resolution  em- 
that  the  United  States  has  an 
interest  in  assisting  El  Sal- 
ith  this  process, 
•'resident,   it   is  an   understate- 
say  that  it  is  remarkable  that 
years  of  bitter  civil  war  and  20 
of   intense    negotiations,    the 
of  El    Salvador  and   the 
signed  a  definitive  peace  treaty 
16,  with  the  cease-fire  to 
effect  this  Saturday,  February  1. 
J.N. -brokered  negotiations  have 
far  more,  however,  than  just  an 
the  war.   Truly  dramatic  and 
changes  affecting  critical  as- 
Salvadoran  society  have  also 
negotiated.  It  is  important  for  us 
just  how  far-reaching  the 
actually  are. 
not  only  will  the  cease-fire  end 
but  it  will  be  monitored 
ified  by  the  United  Nations  and 
nljernational  community,  both  of 
ill  have  a  deep  role  in  ensuring 
iHnce. 

a  new  civilian  national  po- 
will  be  created  to  perform  in- 
security functions  that  are  now 
performed  by  elements  of  the 
Forces, 
various  of  the  Government's 
organizations  will  be 
National  intelligence  func- 
tions ^ill  be  placed  securely  under  ci- 
vilian <  ontrol. 


Fourth,  military  doctrine  will  be 
reoriented.  The  Government  will  cease 
compulsory  military  service,  while  the 
FMLN  will  cease  its  practice  of  forced 
recruiting. 

Fifth,  commissions  have  been  created 
to  review  the  human  rights  records  of 
military  officers  as  well  as  to  inves- 
tigate notorious  cases  of  past  human 
rights  abuses.  United  Nation  human 
rights  observers  have  already  been  in 
El  Salvador  for  about  6  months  to  mon- 
itor and  oversee  El  Salvador's  human 
rights  practices  and  ensure  adherence 
to  international  standards. 

Sixth,  significant  judicial,  electoral, 
and  constitutional  reforms  were  agreed 
upon,  many  of  which  have  already  been 
approved  and  enacted. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  important  that 
we  consider  the  lessons  we  can  learn 
from  these  events,  as  we  face  a  world  of 
uncertainty.  What  were  some  of  the 
factors  and  decisions  which  led  to  this 
outcome? 

Well,  probably  the  most  important 
lesson  is  that  people  make  a  difference. 
From  a  1972  election  stolen  from  Jose 
Napoleon  Duarte,  the  El  Salvadoran 
people  in  1979  revolted  against  General 
Romero.  They  revolted  against  the 
murder  of  Cardinal  Archbishop  Ro- 
mero. They  have  had  six  or  seven  elec- 
tions in  that  country  and  millions  and 
millions  of  people,  probably  90  percent 
of  the  eligible  voters,  consistently  have 
gone  to  vote. 

So  people  do  make  a  difference.  Peo- 
ple from  this  country  make  a  dif- 
ference. People  from  Minnesota  who 
spent  a  lot  of  time  in  El  Salvador  as 
missionaries,  as  friends,  as  volunteers 
have  made  a  big  difference. 

When  Jose  Napoleon  Durate  was 
elected  in  1984,  the  entrenched  society 
in  El  Salvador  considered  him  too  far 
to  the  left  to  be  a  valuable  mediator. 
And  so,  try  as  he  might,  his  Presidency 
ended,  and  he  later  died  of  cancer. 

But  the  one  person  who  has  probably 
made  the  most  difference  and  for  whom 
we  can  attribute  the  finality  of  this 
success  is  President  Alfredo  Cristiani. 
Alfredo  Cristiani  had  his  detractors 
and  critics.  They  came  from  the  other 
side.  They  said  he  was  nothing  more 
than  a  stooge  of  the  extreme  right.  As 
the  phrase  goes,  never  has  the  opposite 
of  the  truth  been  so  precisely  stated. 

Alfredo  Cristiani  was  a  volunteer  in 
the  political  arena,  if  you  will,  in  a 
party  called  ARENA.  He  was  not  any- 
body's stooge.  He  was  his  own  person, 
as  is  his  wife  and  his  family.  And  they 
have  demonstrated  that  repeatedly. 

These  talks  which  Cristiani  stuck  to, 
succeeded  in  large  measure  as  well  be- 
cause of  the  active  mediation  and  par- 
ticipation of  U.N.  Secretary  General 
Perez  de  Cuellar  and  his  personal  rep- 
resentative, Alvaro  de  Soto. 

Mr.  President,  the  success  of  the  Sal- 
vadoran peace  process  is  also  a  vindica- 
tion of  the  United  States  policy  of  con- 
tinued engagement  in  El  Salvador  over 


the  past  12  years.  Many  critics  of  U.S. 
policy  have  long  argued  that  U.S.  aid 
prolonged  the  war  and  thwarted  a  set- 
tlement. 

But  those  who  demanded  that  the 
United  States  wash  its  hands  of  El  Sal- 
vador and  simply  walk  away  were 
never  willing  to  take  responsibility  for 
what  almost  inevitably  would  have  re- 
sulted— a  savage  unrelenting,  and  end- 
less war,  with  profound  consequences 
for  a  nascent  democracy. 

Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Bernie 
Aronson  said  it  all  in  October  when  he 
said: 

United  States  assistance  ensured  that 
those  seeking  to  rule  El  Salvador  through  vi- 
olence and  intlnnidation,  on  both  the  left  and 
the  right,  did  not  prevail,  while  Salvadoran 
society  slowly,  painfully,  but  deliberately 
created  authentic  democratic  Institutions, 
opened  political  si>ace,  and  created  new 
mechanisms  to  defend  human  rights  and  the 
rule  of  law. 

There  is  no  question  that  we  made 
mistakes  along  the  way.  It  was  always 
tough  to  strike  the  proper  balance  be- 
tween defending  a  democratic  govern- 
ment against  guerrilla  insurgents  and 
demanding  respect  for  human  rights  in 
the  middle  of  a  civil  war.  But  I  believe 
the  key  to  U.S.  policy  over  the  past  12 
years  is  that  we  have  remained  en- 
gaged. 

Bipartisanship  was  essential  to  that 
engagement.  Each  major  step  forward 
in  our  constructive  policies  toward  El 
Salvador  was  substantially  bipartisan. 
We  can  never  expect  the  world  to  get  a 
clear  message  from  the  United  States 
when  they  hear  two  messages  at  once. 
Our  ability  to  come  together  on  a  pol- 
icy is  in  the  best  historic  tradition  of 
politics  stopping  at  the  water's  edge. 

As  our  policy  matured,  we  have 
learned  to  understand  the  Salvadoran 
situation  in  Salvadoran  terms.  As  long 
as  we  saw  it  primarily  as  a  cold  war 
proxy  fight  between  East  and  West,  ir- 
relevant information  clouded  our  pol- 
icy judgment.  Eventually,  we  came 
around  to  a  bipartisan  understanding, 
shared  by  both  the  Congress  and  the 
administration,  of  the  difference  be- 
tween symptoms  and  root  causes,  and 
good  policy  came  of  it. 

And  now,  with  the  war  over.  El  Sal- 
vador is  at  a  crossroads.  The  agree- 
ment signed  in  Mexico  City  on  January 
16  was  not  the  end  of  the  road  for  El 
Salvador.  President  Christiani  stated 
in  an  address  to  his  nation,  "We  should 
not  see  it  as  the  end  of  the  conflict.  We 
should  see  it  as  the  beginning  of  the 
process  of  consolidating  peace  and  de- 
mocracy, respect  for  human  rights,  and 
national  reconciliation." 

There  is  no  doubt  it  will  take  tre- 
mendous effort  on  El  Salvador's  part  to 
consolidate  the  peace,  fully  implement 
the  far-reaching  accords,  restructure 
its  society,  and  rebuild  the  country. 

Mr.  President,  United  States  policy 
toward  El  Salvador  is  also  at  a  cross- 
roads. For  years.  United  States  policy 
has  been  characterized  by  alternating 


cycles  of  panic  and  neglect.  Just  as  El 
Salvador  must  strengthen  the  center 
and  diminish  the  extremes,  so  too  must 
we  in  this  country  strive  to  achieve  a 
sustainable  level  of  engagement,  in 
which  we  minimize  our  own  extremes, 
in  this  case,  panic  and  neglect. 

In  December  1980,  I  urged  my  Senate 
colleagues  to  realize  that  once  panic 
sets  in  after  the  period  of  neglect,  "it 
is  too  late,  [and]  we  rush  to  treat 
symptoms  rather  than  causes."  If  we 
now  commit  ourselves  to  sustain  en- 
gagement, we  will  avoid  the  tragic  mis- 
takes of  neglect,  which  seem  always  to 
lead  to  panic. 

Such  a  United  States  and  inter- 
national approach  to  the  many  chal- 
lenges facing  our  friends  in  El  Salvador 
will  dramatically  increase  our  pros- 
pects for  long-term  success. 

As  this  resolution  notes,  the  United 
States  should  remain  committed  to 
providing  appropriate  assistance  to  the 
Government  and  people  of  El  Salvador 
that  promotes  the  process  of  recon- 
struction, reconciliation,  and  further 
strengthening  of  democracy  and  demo- 
cratic institutions. 

We  should  also  remain  committed  to 
seeking  and  encouraging  other  mem- 
bers of  the  international  community  to 
contribute  materially  to  this  process  in 
El  Salvador. 

Notwithstanding  the  rhetoric  of 
United  States  in  the  early  1980's,  the 
root  causes  of  the  war  in  El  Salvador 
had  much  less  to  do  with  the  cold  war 
threat  of  a  Communist  beachhead  in 
Central  America  than  with  the  long 
and  sorry  history  of  political  repres- 
sion, authoritarian  rule,  social  injus- 
tice, poverty,  malnutrition,  disease,  il- 
literacy, and  many  other  ills. 

Now  with  the  war  over,  the  people  of 
El  Salvador  can  focus  their  consider- 
able energies  and  talents  on  resolving 
many  of  these  problems  which  still 
exist.  That  will  be  the  challenge  for  El 
Salvador.  And  it  is  in  the  United 
States  interest  that  we  help  El  Sal- 
vador further  establish  a  more  just, 
democratic,  and  stable  society,  in 
which  individual  freedoms  are  pro- 
tected, human  rights  guaranteed,  and 
productive  energies  set  free. 

Mr.  President,  with  this  resolution,  I 
believe  we  will  send  an  important  mes- 
sage to  the  people  of  El  Salvador  that 
we  appreciate  their  struggle  to  reach 
this  point,  and  that  we  are  committed 
to  assisting  in  the  long-term  process  of 
reconciliation,  reconstruction,  and 
strengthening  of  democracy. 

It  has  been  said,  Mr.  President,  that 
success  has  a  thousand  parents,  but  de- 
feat is  an  orphan.  I  want  to  thank  the 
leaders  of  the  administration,  espe- 
cially Bernie  Aronson  and  Jim  Baker, 
whose  building  of  relationships  and 
constancy  are  examples  to  us  all.  I 
want  to  thank  many  of  my  colleagues 
who  have  worked  and  learned  together 
over  the  years  to  develop  U.S.  policy 
toward   the  region.   I  want   to   thank 
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countless  others  in  religious  and  busi- 
ness communities  who  informed  our  de- 
bate. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  want  to  thank 
many  people  in  my  own  State  of  Min- 
nesota who,  over  the  years,  have  added 
so  much  to  my  understanding  of  the 
problems  of  El  Salvador. 

Hundreds  of  them  have  traveled  to  El 
Salvador.  Many  of  them  have  lived 
there  and  not  only  identified  with  the 
suffering  of  the  people,  but  they  have 
worked  to  relieve  it. 

But  especially  I  want  to  pay  tribute 
to  a  small  group  of  people  from  the 
community  of  St.  Martin  who  for  the 
last  2  or  3  years  now  have  come  to  my 
office  in  Minnesota,  in  Minneapolis, 
not  to  pour  blood  on  it  and  chain  them- 
selves to  it,  which  so  many  protestors 
do.  They  came  every  Thursday  after- 
noon about  4  o'clock  and  spent  an  hour 
praying  for  me,  praying  for  all  the  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  people  in  this 
Chamber,  praying  for  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  and  the  people  in  El 
Salvador  in  hopes  that  the  day  of  peace 
would  come. 

So  I  rejoice  with  those  people  and 
with  millions  of  others  that  our  pray- 
ers have  been  answered. 

I  have  also  benefited  immeasurably 
from  the  sound  advice,  experience,  and 
insights  of  Rev.  Phil  Anderson,  who  for 
a  number  of  years  served  as  the  Lu- 
theran World  Federation  representa- 
tive in  San  Salvador.  The  same  can  be 
said  for  the  contributtqns  of  Arch- 
bishop Roach  and  Lutheran  Bishop 
Lowel  Erdahl. 

Mr.  President,  I  strongly  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  this  measure  and 
commit  themselves  to  the  work  that 
lies  ahead. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  today  I  am 
happy  to  join  with  my  colleagues  Sen- 
ator DuRENBERGER,  Senator  Leahy, 
and  others  in  offering  this  resolution  in 
support  of  the  recently  concluded  El 
Salvador  peace  agreement.  At  long  last 
we  can  join  with  the  people  of  El  Sal- 
vador in  rejoicing  in  the  fact  that  a  12- 
year  chapter  of  bloodshed  and  trag- 
edy— a  very  sad  chapter  in  the  history 
of  that  country — is  finally  drawing  to  a 
close. 

As  my  colleagues  know,  the  official 
signing  ceremony  of  these  historic  ac- 
cords took  place  in  Mexico  City,  on 
January  16,  with  Mexico's  President, 
Carlos  Salinas  De  Gortari,  graciously 
acting  as  the  host.  The  President  of  El 
Salvador,  Alfredo  Cristiani  and  the 
leadership  of  the  Fai-abundo  Marti  Na- 
tional Liberation  Front  [FMLN]  came 
together  at  the  Chapultepec  Castle  to 
sign  these  U.N. -mediated  peace  agree- 
ments, as  the  international  community 
looked  on. 

The  New  York  accords  are  intended 
to  produce  a  permanent  cease-fire  to 
the  armed  conflict,  national  reconcili- 
ation, and  national  reconstruction  in 
that  country.  These  accords  are  an  ex- 
tensive collection  of  documents  that 


spell  out  in  elaborate  detail,  the  terms, 
conditions,  and  wide-ranging  commit- 
ments each  side  has  made  in  order  to 
achieve  these  objectives.  These  accords 
address  such  matters  as  cease-fire  ar- 
rangements; the  dismantlement  of  the 
FMLN  military  structure,  and  the 
reincorporation  of  its  members  Into 
civil  society;  the  downsizing  and  re- 
form of  the  Salvadoran  military;  the 
establishment  of  a  so-called  truth  com- 
mission to  look  into  past  human  rights 
abuses,  the  creation  of  a  new  profes- 
sional national  civilian  police  force,  as 
well  as  other  measures  designed  to  ad- 
dress pressing  social  and  economic  is- 
sues. The  compliance  of  both  parties 
with  the  terms  of  these  agreements  is 
to  be  verified  by  the  United  Nations. 
These  final  agreements,  when  taken  to- 
gether with  the  September  framework 
agreements,  the  April  agreement  on 
constitutional  reforms  and  the  human 
rights  accord  of  July  1990,  clearly  pro- 
vide a  detailed  roadmap  to  peace  in  El 
Salvador. 

The  national  debate  that  raged  for 
more  than  a  decade  in  this  country 
over  the  appropriate  direction  of  Unit- 
ed States  policy  toward  El  Salvador  is 
over.  Twelve  years  of  war  and  nearly  S5 
billion  of  United  States  assistance 
geared  to  funding  a  military  solution 
to  the  conflict  in  El  Salvador  was  un- 
able to  accomplish  what  less  than  2 
years  of  U.N. -mediated  talks  have.  The 
success  of  these  negotiations  once 
again  demonstrates  that  the  political 
track  to  resolving  civil  conflicts  is  far 
more  productive  and  far  less  costly 
than  the  military  track.  The  U.S.  Con- 
gress, particularly  people  like  Pat 
Leahy,  Joe  Moakley,  and  John  Mur- 
tha,  played  a  very  critical  role  in  help- 
ing to  shape  the  outcome  of  that  na- 
tional debate. 

I  believe  that  we  owe  a  very  special 
thanks  to  former  U.N.  Secretary  Gen- 
eral Javier  Perez  de  Cuellar  and  to  his 
personal  representative  to  the  negotia- 
tions, Alvaro  DeSoto,  for  their  deter- 
mined and  tireless  efforts  to  broker  an 
agreement.  Clearly  the  parties  to  the 
negotiations  must  also  be  commended. 
During  the  course  of  these  negotiations 
both  sides  demonstrated  that  they 
were  truly  committed  to  finding  a  po- 
litical solution  to  their  deep-seated  dif- 
ferences. 

Finally,  President  Cristiani  deserves 
special  praise,  for  his  task  was  by  far 
the  most  difficult.  I  recall  that  even 
before  being  formally  sworn  into  office 
following  his  election,  he  committed 
himself  to  finding  a  political  settle- 
ment to  the  conflict.  Some  doubted  his 
sincerity.  I  was  not  one  of  those,  al- 
though I  was  doubtful  that  certain  ele- 
ments of  Salvadoran  society  would  per- 
mit him  to  do  so.  President  Cristiani 
has  demonstrated  enormous  political 
courage  and  deserves  our  full  support 
and  that  of  the  international  commu- 
nity as  he  moves  forward  to  implement 
all  phases  of  this  agreement. 
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President.  I  urge  all  of  my  col- 
to  support  the  pending  resolu- 


that  the  fighting  has  ended,  our 
;  to  ensure  that'the  peace  agree- 
s  respected,  that  the  Salvadoran 
are  reconciled,  and  that  the  re- 
ation  of  El  Salvador's  war-torn 
infrastructure,  and  political 
takes  place.  This  will  require  a 
and  concerted  effort  on  behalf 
international  community,   and 
refeolution  puts  the  Senate  squarely 
re<  ord  in  support  of  such  an  effort. 
CO  nmend  Senator  Durenberger  for 
eiiieavor  to  forge  a  bipartisan  coa- 
to  introduce  the  resolution.  El 
has  proven  to  be  one  of  the 
)itter.  divisive  political  issues  of 
.  In  my  view,  it  is  especially 
that  the  U.S.  Government 
3eyond  such  partisan  rancor  as  it 
to  a  new  era  in  the  political  de- 
of  Central  America. 
President,     I     am     especially 
to   be  joining   Senators  Dodd 
IIeahy  as  original  cosponsors  of 
esolution,   as   it   is   my   sincere 
that  they,  perhaps  more  than 
(ither  Members  of  the  U.S.  Con- 
have  worked  tirelessly  and  effec- 
to  promote  peace  in  El  Salvador, 
conclusion  of  my  remarks,   I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  an 
piece  by  Robert  White  be  printed 
Record.  The  piece  makes  special 
the  efforts  of  Senator  Dodd  and 
Members  of  Congress  on  El  Sal- 
and  I  am  pleased  to  bring  it  to 
colleagues'  attention. 

e  being  no  objection,  the  article 
yrdered    to    be    printed    in    the 
as  follows: 
the  Washington  Post,  Jan.  16.  1992] 
Renewal  in  El  Salvador 
(By  Robert  E.  White) 
■nore  prolonged,  bloody  and  senseless 
,  the  harder  it  is  it  to  end.  The  peace 
writing  finish  to  the  conflict  in  El 
which  Is  to  be  signed   today  in 
City— was    achieved    against    high 
'  'here  is  plenty  of  credit  to  go  around, 
first  for  both   Salvadoran  delega-. 
The  FMLN  revolutionary  movement 


had  the  wit  to  comprehend  that  in  President 
Alfredo  Cristiani.  El  Salvador  had  found  an 
authentic  statesman  willing  to  defy  hard-lin- 
ers in  order  to  make  peace.  Decorations  to 
extraordinary  merit  to  U.N.  Secretary  Gen- 
eral Javier  Perez  de  Cuellar  and  his  chief  ne- 
gotiator. Alvaro  de  Soto,  whose  patient  and 
creative  diplomacy  had  to  overcome  not  only 
profound  distrust  between  the  warring  par- 
ties but  also  a  campaign  of  detraction  from 
Washington. 

High  marks  for  U.N.  Ambassador  Thomas 
Pickering  and  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
Bernard  Aronson,  who,  without  perceptible 
high-level  support  from  their  own  govern- 
ment, persuaded  the  Salvadoran  delegation 
to  make  required  concessions.  Diplomats 
from  Mexico.  Colombia.  Venezuela  and  Spain 
played  an  equally  praiseworthy  role  as  coun- 
selors to  the  FMLN  delegation.  Yet  the  high- 
est praise  must  be  reserved  for  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives,  particularly 
Sen.  Christopher  Dodd  (D-Conn.)  and  Rep. 
Joseph  Moakley  (D-Mass.).  for  sending  a 
clear  signal  to  the  White  House  that  funding 
for  the  Salvadoran  military  was  finished. 
Without  that  firm  message,  the  Bush  admin- 
istration would  never  have  summoned  the 
political  will  to  end  the  war  on  the  basis  of 
compromise. 

The  U.N. -sponsored  agreement  writes  a 
tardy  finish  to  one  of  the  most  disgraceful 
chapters  in  the  history  of  U.S.  foreign  pol- 
icy. On  the  debit  side  of  the  ledger,  there  is 
also  an  ample  supply  of  blame  to  parcel  out. 

Even  before  taking  office,  advisers  to 
President  Reagan  decided  to  stake  out  first 
foreign  policy  claim  in  El  Salvador.  They 
chose  this  weak,  obscure  Central  American 
country  for  demonstration  purposes.  A 
quick,  decisive  crushing  of  the  Salvadoran 
insurgents  was  to  serve  as  the  international 
equivalent  of  the  breaking  of  the  air-control- 
lers' strike.  "Mr.  President,  this  Is  one  you 
can  win,"  declared  then-secretary  of  state 
Alexander  Haig.  It  took  10  years.  75,000  mur- 
dered people  and  a  million  Salvadoran  emi- 
grants to  pry  U.S.  policy  loose  from  this  de- 
lusion. 

It  would  be  convenient  to  place  the  blame 
for  the  disaster  of  El  Salvador  squarely  on 
Regan  administration  appointees  who  were 
long  on  obsession  and  short  on  common 
sense.  Yet  every  administration  enters  office 
with  its  quota  of  ideologies,  it  is  the  job  of 
the  intelligence  community  to  blunt  unin- 
formed zeal  with  sober,  compelling  and  sus- 
tained analysis.  In  this  basic  responsibility 
the  CIA  failed.  Instead  of  supplying  objective 
reports  that  should  have  served  as  a  basis  for 
leading  our  country  out  of  the  Salvadoran 
morass,  the  CIA  under  William  Casey  put  in- 
telligence at  the  service  of  policy  and  pro- 
vided justifications  for  ever-deeper  involve- 
ment. 

Throughout  the  decade.  Washington  Stead- 
fastly ignored  opportunities  for  honorable 
and  constructive  disengagement.  From  the 
beginning,  the  revolutionary  leaders  made 
repeated  offers  to  negotiate.  The  Reagan  ad- 
ministration denounced  these  proposals  as 
attempts  by  guerrillas  to  shoot  their  way 
into  power- to  win  at  the  bargaining  table 
what  they  could  not  on  the  battlefield.  "No 
power  sharing"  became  the  watchword  of 
U.S.  policy. 

Yet  on  New  Y'ear's  Eve,  with  full  U.S.  ai>- 
proval,  the  government  of  El  Salvador  signed 
a  peace  agreement  that  has  as  its  basis  the 
redistribution  of  power.  The  army  is  no 
longer  to  exercise  any  internal  police  func- 
tion but  will  continue  its  role  to  external  de- 
fense. The  dreaded  security  forces  are  abol- 
ished. In  their  place  will  be  created  a  na- 


tional police  force  in  which  former  FMLN 
combatants  will  have  a  significant  presence 
at  all  levels. 

Power  is  also  shared  with  the  United  Na- 
tions. A  U.N.  observer  force  stationed 
throughout  the  country  has  the  mandate  of 
verifying  governmental  compliance  with  its 
treaty  commitment  to  respect  human  rights. 
The  United  States,  Mexico,  Venezuela,  Co- 
lombia and  Spain  will  act  as  guarantors  of 
the  agreement. 

One  of  the  chief  deficiencies  of  the  peace 
agreement  is  the  failure  to  provide  for  pros- 
ecution of  military  officers  and  FMLN  com- 
manders responsible  for  grave  abuses  of 
human  rights.  This  impunity  could  encour- 
age future  assassinations  by  military  death 
squads  unwilling  to  abide  by  an  accord  that 
effectively  writes  the  army  out  of  the  new 
national  power  equation.  If  this  occurs,  the 
very  fabric  of  the  agreement  could  unravel, 
with  peace  as  the  first  casualty. 

If  it  is  possible  to  discover  a  saving  grace 
and  hope  for  the  future  in  this  sorry  history, 
it  is  to  be  found  in  the  unmatched  capacity 
of  the  Salvadoran  people  to  learn  from  their 
suffering,  to  put  hatred  aside  and  to  work  for 
the  common  good.  The  most  striking  meta- 
phor for  this  national  spirit  of  renewal  can 
be  found  in  the  transformation  of  former 
major  Roberto  d'Aubuisson  from  an  apostle 
of  violence  to  advocate  of  peace  and  rec- 
onciliation. EI  Salvador  may  yet  prove  wor- 
thy of  its  name. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  as  a  supporter  and  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Resolution  248.  a  resolution  ob- 
serving the  recently  signed  peace  ac- 
cords regarding  El  Salvador. 

On  January  16.  1992,  the  formal  sign- 
ing of  the  United  Nations  sponsored  El 
Salvador  peace  accords  took  place  in 
Mexico  City,  Mexico.  This  agreement, 
we  all  hope,  has  brought  to  a  close  the 
bloody  12-year  civil  war  that  dev- 
astated El  Salvador  and  cost  an  esti- 
mated 75.000  lives.  The  signing  of  the 
peace  accords  was  the  culmination  of 
over  2  years  of  intense  negotiations  be- 
tween the  Salvadoran  Government  and 
the  Faribundo  Marti  National  Libera- 
tion Front  [FMLN]. 

The  United  Nations,  in  particular 
former  Secretary  General  Javier  Perez 
de  Cuellar  and  his  chief  negotiator 
throughout  the  talks.  Alvaro  de  Soto, 
and  Latin  American  and  Spanish  dip- 
lomats all  deserve  high  praise  for  their 
crucial  roles  in  the  talks.  It  was 
through  their  efforts,  coupled  with 
pressure  from  the  U.S.  State  Depart- 
ment, in  particular  U.N.  Ambassador 
Thomas  Pickering  and  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  State  Bernard  Aronson.  that 
forced  the  Salvadoran  Government  and 
the  FMLN  to  enter  into  serious  and 
sincere  negotiations.  Salvadoran  Presi- 
dent Alfredo  Cristiani  also  deserves 
tremendous  credit  for  his  efforts,  with- 
out which  there  would  have  been  no 
chance  for  peace. 

The  role  of  Congress  in  the  Salva- 
doran peace  accords  should  not  be  over- 
looked. In  the  fall  of  the  1990,  I  sup- 
ported legislation  to  withhold  50  per- 
cent of  the  United  States  military  aid 
to  El  Salvador  contingent  on  certain 
restrictions  that  applied  to  both  the 
Salvadoran      Government      and      the 


FMLN.  This  legislation,  the  first  with- 
holding of  United  States  military  aid 
to  El  Salvador,  passed  both  Houses  of 
Congress  and  was  signed  into  law  by 
President  Bush.  I  strongly  supported 
the  50  percent  withholding  because  I 
felt  it  established  a  framework  for  a 
fair  and  balanced  approach  to  resolving 
the  long  and  bloody  conflict  that  was 
tearing  El  Salvador  apart.  I  had  pre- 
viously had  an  extensive  visit  to  El 
Salvador  and  firmly  believed  that  the 
time  had  come  to  reevaluate  our  policy 
and  move  forward.  This  new  policy  sent 
a  strong  signal  to  all  parties  concerned 
that  Congress  and  the  American  people 
were  frustrated  with  the  status  quo. 

Now,  as  outlined  in  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 248,  we  should  concentrate  our  ef- 
forts on  the  rebuilding  and  reconstruc- 
tion of  war  torn  El  Salvador.  I  look  for- 
ward to  working  with  the  State  De- 
partment and  my  colleagues  in  the 
Senate  to  achieve  that  goal. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
what  time  remains? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  expired. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  I  ask  that  the 
resolution  be  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  expired,  the  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  [Mr.  Harkin],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Kerrey],  and 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Sas- 
SER]  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mr.  Sasser]  would  vote  "aye." 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Warner]  is 
necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
SIMON).  Are  there  any  other  Senators 
in  the  Chamber  who  desire  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  96, 
nays  0,  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  11  Leg.] 
YEAS— 96 


Adams 

Danforlh 

Jeffords 

Akaka 

Daschle 

Johnston 

Baucus 

DeConclnl 

Kasscbaum 

Bentsen 

Dixon 

Hasten 

BUIcn 

Dodd 

Kennedy 

Blngaman 

Dole 

KeiTy 

Bond 

DomenicI 

Kohl 

Boren 

Durenberger 

L,autenberg 

Bradley 

Exon 

Leahy 

Breaux 

Ford 

Levin 

Brown 

Fowler 

Lleberman 

Bryan 

Gam 

Lott 

Bumpers 

Glenn 

Lugar 

Burdick 

Oore 

Mack 

Burns 

Gorton 

McCain 

Byrd 

Graham 

McConnell 

Chafee 

Gramm 

Metzenbaum 

Coats 

Grassley 

MIkuIskI 

Cochran 

Hatch 

Mitchell 

Cohen 

Hatneld 

Moynlhan 

Conrad 

Henin 

MurkowskI 

Cmlr 

Helms 

NIckles 

Cranston 

Hollln«8 

Nunn 

D'Amalo 

Inouye 

Packwood 

Pell 

Rudman 

Specter 

Pressler 

Sanford 

Stevens 

Pryor 

Sarbanes 

Symms 

Reld 

Seymour 

Thurmond 

RIegle 

Shelby 

Wallop 

Robb 

Simon 

WellBtone 

Rockefeller 

SImpfion 

WIrth 

Roth 

Smith 

NAYS— 0 

Wofford 

NOT  VOTING— 4 

Harkin 

Sasser 

Kerrey 

Warner 

So   the  resolution  (S.   Res.   248),   as 
amended,  was  agreed  to,  as  follows: 
S.  RES.  248 

Whereas  the  people  of  El  Salvador  have 
suffered  12  years  of  civil  war,  violence,  and 
destruction,  affecting  an  entire  generation  of 
Salvadorans  and  virtually  every  sector  of  so- 
ciety; 

Whereas  peace  and  reconciliation  will  per- 
mit the  Salvadoran  people  to  exert  their  pro- 
ductive capabilities  in  efforts  to  restructure 
their  society,  rebuild  their  economy,  and  fur- 
ther strengthen  democracy; 

Whereas  El  Salvador  has  achieved  through 
negotiations  a  peaceful  resolution  to  years  of 
bloody  and  destructive  armed  conflict; 

Whereas  the  government  of  President 
Alfredo  Cristiani  has  successfully  fulfilled 
Its  promise  to  the  people  of  El  Salvador 
nruide  on  its  first  day  in  office  that  it  will 
bring  peace  to  the  country; 

Whereas  the  January  16,  1992,  signing  of 
the  formal  ceasefire  agreements  represents 
not  only  the  end  of  the  armed  confiict  but 
the  beginning  of  a  process  to  consolidate 
peace  and  democracy  in  El  Salvador; 

Whereas  the  Salvadoran  people  have  de- 
clared February  1,  1992,  the  date  of  the  begin- 
ning of  the  formal  cease-fire,  to  be  National 
Peace  Day; 

Whereas  the,  success  of  the  Salvadoran  ne- 
gotiating process,  with  the  active  and  indis- 
pensable contribution  of  the  United  Nations, 
can  provide  a  model  for  the  resolution  of 
other  conflicts  around  the  world; 

Whereas  the  United  States  has  played  a 
significant  role  in  El  Salvador  during  the 
years  of  crisis;  and 

Whereas  the  people  of  El  Salvador  and  its 
neighbors  in  Latin  America  will  be  the  pri- 
mary beneficiaries  of  peace:  Now,  therefore, 
be  it 

Resolved,  That  (a)  the  Senate  hereby— 

(1)  commends  and  congratulates  all  parties 
to  the  negotiations,  the  former  United  Na- 
tions Secretary  General  Javier  Perez  de 
Cuellar,  and  the  Salvadoran  people  for  their 
persistence,  commitment,  and  dedication  to 
the  task  of  achieving  peace; 

(2)  extends  particular  praise  to  President 
Cristiani  for  the  courage  and  determination 
of  his  personal  efforts  to  bring  peace  to  El 
Salvador; 

(3)  commends  and  congratulates  the  gov- 
ernments of  Colombia,  Mexico,  Spain,  and 
Venezuela  for  their  important  contribution 
as  "friends"  of  the  United  Nations  Secretary 
General  in  support  of  the  negotiating  proc- 
ess; and 

(4)  encourages  the  Salvadoran  people  and 
all  sectors  of  Salvadoran  society  to  commit 
themselves  to  the  long-term  process  of  con- 
solidating peace,  democracy,  and  economic 
and  social  development. 

(b)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that— 
(1)  the  United  States  should  remain  com- 
mitted to  providing  appropriate  assistance 
to  the  government  and  people  of  El  Salvador 
that  promotes  the  process  of  reconstruction, 
reconciliation,  and  further  strengthening  of 
democracy  and  democratic  institutions; 


(2)  the  United  States  should  remain  com- 
mitted to  seeking  and  encouraging  other 
members  of  the  International  community  to 
contribute  materially  to  this  process  in  El 
Salvador;  and 

(3)  the  United  States  should  remain  com- 
mitted to  cooperating  with  United  Nations 
efforts  to  monitor  compliance  with  the  peace 
agreements  in  El  Salvador  and  other  efforts 
pertaining  to  the  United  Nations  role  in 
postwar  El  Salvador. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  I  move  to  reconsider 
the  vote. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  "on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  '  Mr.  President.  I 
have  discussed  the  status  of  the  cur- 
rent bill  with  the  managers,  with  the 
distinguished  Republican  leader,  and 
with  Senator  Packwood,  who  is  a  prin- 
cipal author  of  a  proposed  substitute 
amendment,  and,  as  a  result  of  that 
discussion,  there  will  be  no  further 
rollcall  votes  this  evening. 

Senator  Packwood  indicated  his  in- 
tention to  offer  his  substitute  amend- 
ment at  11  a.m.  tomorrow,  when  the 
Senate  returns  to  consideration  of  the 
pending  bill.  And  the  managers  advise 
that  it  is  their  belief  we  can  dispose  of 
that  amendment  and  all  other  amend- 
ments of  which  they  are  now  aware 
and,  hopefully,  complete  action  on  the 
bill  tomorrow.  That  means  there  will 
be  votes  during  the  day,  and  as  Sen- 
ators know  from  our  prior  practice  and 
from  the  written  notice  I  have  provided 
to  each  Senator  prior  to  now,  Thursday 
is  the  day  on  which  we  can  expect  a 
session  in  the  evenings  and  votes.  So  it 
is  my  hope  we  can  complete  action  on 
the  bill  tomorrow  as  I  have  just  stated 
and  described. 

The  managers.  Senator  Inouye,  Sen- 
ator Danforth,  Senator  Packwood, 
and  Senator  Dole  are  here.  The  state- 
ment I  made  arises  out  of  discussions  I 
had  with  them  on  this  point. 

I  will  be  pleased  to  yield  now  to  Sen- 
ator Packwood. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Here  is  what  I  have 
been  able  to  And  out.  The  Senator  from 
Hawaii  has  been  very  generous  with 
me,  giving  me  the  time  I  need.  I  am 
prepared  to  start  tomorrow.  I  cannot 
get  a  UC  with  limits  on  time.  This  is 
one  we  will  spend  more  time  trying  to 
get  a  UC  than  if  we  just  start. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  that.  I  think  the  best  way  to  pro- 
ceed is  to  proceed.  I  expect  then  when 
we  conclude  this  evening 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  might  say  to  the 
leader  that  this  may  require  me  not  to 
attempt  to  have  a  vote  on  the  luxury 
boat  tax.  But  he  has  no  interest  in 
that.  It  does  not  matter. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  will  be  there.  I  as- 
sure the  Senator  of  that.  I  will  be  there 
voting  on  that  matter  whenever  it 
arises.  But  I  hope  we  will  be  able  to 
complete  action  on  this  bill  tomorrow. 
In  any  event,  we  will  begin  and  proceed 
with  that  intention. 


866 


Mr. 
the 

Mr 

Mr. 
dent, 
that  it 
a  bill 
minut4s 

The 


JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
nu  jority  leader  yield  to  me? 
IITCHELL.  Yes. 

rOHNSTON.  I  wonder,  Mr.  Presi- 

I  may  ask  unanimous  consent 

be  in  order  for  me  to  introduce 

a,t  this  point  and  proceed  for  3 


PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 


object;  on? 


S  inator 


Mr. 
jeet,  il 
the 
leaves 
sible 
ment 
tomorrow 
so  thai 
includ«d 
object 
I  will 
be  helijful 
waiti 
will  be 

Mr. 
I  will 


( ;ORE.  Reserving  the  right  to  ob- 

I  might  make  a  brief  inquiry  of 

from    Oregon    before    he 

the  Chamber.  Might  it  be  pos- 

l4ter  this  evening  for  the  amend- 

he  Senator  intends  to  propose 

to  be  printed  in  the  Record 

we  might  be  able  to  see  what  is 

in  the  amendment?  I  will  not 

to  any  UC,  and,  if  it  is  a  burden, 

.  ust  take  it  as  it  is.  But  it  would 

to  some  of  us  who  have  been 

to  see  it.  I  do  not  think  there 

any  UC  anyway. 

•ACKWOOD.  I  will  tell  you  what 

lo,  Mr.  President.  I  gave  to  the 

of  the  bill — here  is  what  hap- 

I  had  it  drafted,  and  it  was  sub- 

a  point  of  order.  It  was  in  the 

ive     counsel's     office,     and     I 

around    the   amendment   as   it 

•ead,  but  it  was  in  the  old  form. 

put  it  into  the  Rkcord  but  give 

a  copy  of  what  it  was  when 

subject  to  a  point  of  order  and 

him  as  it  comes  it  will  be  no  dif- 


Se:  lator  j 


( lORE.  As  long  as  the  substance 
clear  and  accessible  for  us  to 
£<t.   I   thank  my   colleague  very 
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The  imendment  is  as  follows: 
On  pe  gre  54,  begrinning  with  line  8,  strike 

out  all   .hrough  line  21  on  page  56  and  insert 

In  lieu  t  hereof  the  following: 

TITLE  I— SHORT  TITLE,  FINDINGS. 
STAT  EMENT  OP  POUCY,  AND  DEFINI- 
TION! ) 

SEC.  101 

This  . 
vision 
SEC.  IM. 

The 

Ing: 

(1)  In 
the  catle 
States 
the  Nation 


SBORTITTLE. 

ct  may  be  cited  as  the  "Cable  Tele- 
dompetltlon  Act  of  1992". 

FINDINGS. 

C  )Dgress  finds  and  declares  the  follow- 


the  early  1980s,  the  development  of 
television  industry  in  the  United 
I  tailed.  The  industry's  plans  to  wire 
's  largest  cities  were  in  disarray. 
Overde^gned  and  uneconomical  cable  sys- 
tems w(  re  not  attracting  subscribers  in  suffi- 
cient nt  mbers,  largely  because  of  inadequate 
progran  iming.  At  the  same  time,  important 
cable  pi  ogramming  services  were  falling  be- 
cause 0  low  ratings  and  low  revenues.  Cable 
faced  a  dilemma:  It  could  not  attract  addi- 
tional subscribers  and  increase  revenues 
without  new  and  innovative  programming, 
yet  it  c  Duld  not  afford  to  develop  such  pro- 
grammi  ag  without  additional  subscribers 
and  inci  eased  revenues. 

(2)  In  1984,  the  Congress  moved  to  deal  with 
this  cri  lis  in  a  comprehensive  manner.  The 
Cable  <  onununlcations  Policy  Act  of  1984 
was  del  igned  to  encourage  the  growth  of 
cable  sj  stems  and  cable  programming  efforts 
for  the  benefit  of  consumers  through  the 
elimina  ;lon  of  unnecessary  and  burdensome 
regulat:  on  by  local  franchising  authorities. 


(3)  As  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission stated  in  its  1990  report  on  the  cable 
television  industry,  the  Cable  Communica- 
tions Policy  Act  of  1984  has  achieved  much  of 
what  Congress  intended.  Prior  to  1984,  cable 
service  was  available  to  only  70  percent  of 
American  homes,  and  less  than  60  percent  of 
cable  subscrit)ers  were  served  by  systems 
with  at  least  30  channels.  Today,  cable  serv- 
ice is  available  to  90  percent  of  American 
homes,  and  90  percent  of  cable  subscribers 
are  served  by  systems  with  at  least  30  chan- 
nels. Since  1984,  the  cable  television  Industry 
has  invested  over  S5.1  billion  in  plant  and 
equipment,  and  annual  investment  in  basic 
cable  programming  has  more  than  tripled. 

(4)  The  cable  television  industry's  pro- 
gramming efforts  since  deregulation  have 
been  of  particular  benefit  to  consumers. 
Prior  to  1985,  there  were  approximately  40 
cable  networks  available  to  subscribers. 
Today,  more  than  70  cable  networks  are 
available  to  subscribers,  and  plans  are  being 
made  to  launch  more  than  a  dozen  new  net- 
works in  the  near  future.  Through  these  net- 
works, cable  television  offers  consumers  a 
diverse  range  of  specialized  programming  op- 
tions, including  gavel-to-gavel  coverage  of 
the  proceedings  of  Congress,  home  shopping 
services,  music  videos,  24-hour  news  report- 
ing, classic  movies,  and  documentaries. 
Cable  television  enables  a  consumer  to  pick 
the  programming  that  best  meets  his  or  her 
individual  needs  and  desires. 

(5)  The  growth  of  the  cable  television  in- 
dustry since  deregulation  was  fully  imple- 
mented in  1986  has  not  been  free  of  con- 
troversy. State  and  local  franchising  au- 
thorities and  cable  subscribers  have  com- 
plained about  rate  increases  and  poor  cus- 
tomer service.  The  cable  television  indus- 
try's competitors  have  argued  that  the  in- 
dustry's financial  strength,  vertical  integra- 
tion into  programming,  and  statutorily-man- 
dated  access  to  both  distant  and  local  broad- 
cast signals  have  given  the  industry  an  un- 
fair advantage  in  the  video  marketplace. 

(6)  Although  some  cable  operators  have 
clearly  abused  the  freedom  of  action  afforded 
them  by  the  Cable  Communications  Policy 
Act  of  1984,  much  of  the  current  criticism  of 
the  cable  television  industry  Is  misdirected. 

(7)  In  particular,  the  det)ate  over  cable 
rates  is  misleading.  In  1972,  when  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  affirmed  the 
legality  of  local  rate  regulation,  the  average 
price  of  basic  cable  service  was  SS.85.  At  the 
end  of  1989,  it  was  $16.33—6  percent  less  than 
the  $17.33  consumers  would  have  paid  if  cable 
rates  had  simply  kept  up  with  increases  in 
the  Consumer  Price  Index  (CPI).  The  sub- 
stantial rate  increases  in  excess  of  the  CPI 
since  full  deregulation  at  the  end  of  1986  pri- 
marily reflect  years  of  excessive  local  rate 
regrulation  that  kept  both  rates  and  invest- 
ment in  better  programming  and  additional 
services  artificially  low.  Finally,  the  latest 
General  Accounting  Office  survey  of  cable 
rates  indicates  that  increases  in  the  so- 
called  "bottom  line"  measurement  of  cable 
rates — the  average  monthly  subscriber  bill — 
have  moderated  substantially  over  the  past 
two  years.  In  1990,  the  "bottom  line"  in- 
creased less  than  the  overall  rate  of  infla- 
tion. 

(8)  In  the  words  of  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission,  today's  video  market- 
place is  a  "highly  dynamic  sector  in  the 
midst  of  transition,"  where  relatively  new 
technologies  such  as  cable  television  and 
home  videotape  machines  have  strongly 
challenged  the  formerly  dominant  broadcast 
television  industry,  and  even  newer  tech- 
nologies such  as  direct  broadcast  satellite 


service  are  waiting  in  the  wings.  In  such  a 
dynamic  environment,  it  is  difficult  to  dis- 
tinguish long-term  systemic  problems  from 
short-term  transitory  ones. 

(9)  The  record  now  before  the  Congress 
does  not  justify  massive  re-regulation  of 
cable  rates;  abrogation  of  the  traditional 
rights  of  video  programmers  to  control  the 
use  of  the  video  programming  they  develop; 
or  imposition  of  additional  restrictions  on 
cross-ownership,  horizontal  growth,  and  ver- 
tical integration  in  the  cable  industry.  In 
fact,  all  three  of  these  approaches  have  the 
very  real  potential  of  crippling  the  growth  of 
cable  programming  and  service  options  with- 
out significantly  benefiting  consumers.  They 
also  raise  serious  constitutional  questions 
under  the  First  Amendment. 

(10)  To  the  maximum  extent,  priority 
should  be  placed  on  encouraging  competition 
in  the  video  marketplace  rather  than  re-reg- 
ulating cable  television. 

(11)  At  the  same  time,  in  light  of  increas- 
ing importance  of  cable  service  to  consumers 
nationwide,  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission,  in  accordance  with  the  univer- 
sal service  policy  of  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934,  should  be  authorized  to  ensure 
reasonable  access  to  cable  systems — 

(A)  by  regulating  the  rates  charged  for 
basic  service  by  cable  systems  not  subject  to 
effective  competition,  and 

(B)  by  establishing  customer  service  and 
technical  standards  for  all  cable  systems. 

On  page  56.  redesignate  paragraph  (8)  as 
paragraph  (12)  and  renumber  the  next  eleven 
paragraphs  in  the  section  accordingly. 

On  page  62.  beginning  with  line  1,  strike 
out  all  through  line  9  on  page  63  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

SEC.  103.  STATEMENT  OF  POUCY. 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  Congress  in  this  Act 
to— 

(1)  build  upon  on  the  substantial  success  of 
the  Cable  Communications  Policy  Act  of  1984 
in  addressing  current  concerns  over  the  cable 
industry's  conduct  and  trends  in  the  video 
marketplace  as  a  whole; 

(2)  continue,  through  market-oriented 
means,  to  encourage  the  cable  industry  and 
other  video  programmers  and  video  program- 
ming distributors  to  provide,  in  an  efficient 
and  effective  manner,  the  widest  possible  di- 
versity of  information  sources  and  services 
to  the  public; 

(3)  further  the  interests  of  consumers  by 
enhancing  competition  in  the  video  program- 
ming market  by  reducing  the  regulatory  bur- 
den on  the  cable  industry's  competitors,  par- 
ticularly the  broadcast  television  industry; 

(4)  utilize,  to  the  fullest  extent,  the  exper- 
tise of  the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion to  monitor  changes  in  the  video  market- 
place and  determine  whether  administrative 
or  legislative  action,  particularly  action  to 
further  reduce  regulation,  is  needed  to  re- 
spond to  such  changes;  and 

(5)  avoid  imposing  additional  regulation  on 
the  cable  Industry  or  any  other  video  pro- 
grammer or  video  programming  distributor 
unless  such  regulation  is  clearly  necessary 
to  protect  the  interest  of  the  public. 

On  page  63,  beginning  with  line  10,  strike 
out  all  through  line  11,  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

SEC.  104.  DEFINITIONS. 

(a)  Section  602  of  the  Communications  Act 
On  page  71,  beginning  with  line  3,  strike 
out  all  through  line  22  on  page  93  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

(1)  Section  602  of  the  Communications  Act 
of  1934  (47  U.S.C.  522).  as  amended  by  this  sec- 
tion, is  further  amended  by  amending  para- 
graph (4),  as  so  redesignated,  to  read  as  fol- 
lows; 


"(4)  the  term  'basic  cable  service'  means 
any  service  tier  which  includes 
retransmitted  local  television  broadcast  sig- 
nals; public,  educational  or  governmental  ac- 
cess channels;  or  video  programming  serv- 
ices providing  comprehensive,  gavel-to-gavel 
coverage  of  the  proceeding  of  either  House  of 
Congress;". 
TITLE  n— EXPANDING  COMPETITION   IN 

THE   VIDEO    MARKETPLACE  THROUGH 

REDUCED  REGULATION 

SEC  Ml.  EUMINATION  OF  THE  RESTRICTION  ON 
MULTIPLE  OWI>^RSHIP  OF  BROAD- 
CAST STATIONS. 

In  order  to  encourage  the  development  of 
regional  broadcast  operations  and  networks 
and  enhance  the  ability  of  the  broadcast  in- 
dustry as  a  whole  to  compete  with  the  cable 
television  industry  and  other  video  program- 
ming distributors,  the  regulation  adopted  by 
the  Federal  Communications  Commission  to 
limit  the  total  number  of  broadcast  stations 
in  any  service  that  can  be  owned,  operated, 
or  controlled  by  a  party  or  group  of  parties 
under  common  control  (47  C.F.R.  73.3555(d)) 
is  hereby  repealed. 

SEC.  302.  EXPANSION  OF  THE  RURAL  EXEMPTION 
TO  THE  CABLE-TELEPHONE  CROSS- 
OWNERSHIP  PROHIBrrON. 

Section  613(b)(3)  of  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934  (47  U.S.C.  533(b)(3))  is  amended  by 
striking  "(as  defined  by  the  Commission)" 
and  inserting  after  the  period  the  following: 
"For  the  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the 
term  'rural  area'  means  a  geographic  area 
that  does  not  include  either — 

"(A)  any  incorporated  place  of  10,000  inhab- 
itants or  more,  or  any  part  thereof;  or 

"(B)  any  territory,  incorporated  or  unin- 
corporated, included  in  an  urbanized  area  (as 
defined  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  as  of  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Cable  Tele- 
vision Competition  Act  of  1992).". 

SEC.  209.  FRANCHISE  REFORM. 

(A)  Franchise  Renewals.— Section  626  of 
the  Communications  Act  of  1934  (47  U.S.C. 
546)  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (a),  by  inserting  "writ- 
ten" before  "request"  and  by  inserting  at 
the  end  of  the  subsection  the  following: 
"Commencement  of  proceedings  under  this 
section  by  the  franchising  authority  on  its 
own  initiative  or  timely  submission  of  a 
written  request  by  the  cable  operator  specifi- 
cally asking  for  the  commencement  of  such 
proceedings  is  required  for  the  cable  opera- 
tor to  invoke  the  renewal  procedures  set 
forth  in  subsections  (a)  through  (g).  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  subsection 
(j),  the  franchising  authority  may  on  its  own 
initiative  commence  proceedings  under  this 
sul>section  during  the  6-month  period  after 
the  tenth  anniversary  of  the  current  fran- 
chise term."; 

(2)  in  subsection  (b)— 

(A)  by  inserting  the  following  new  para- 
graph at  the  beginning  of  the  subsection: 

"(1)  The  franchising  authority  shall  have  1 
year  from  the  date  it  commences  on  its  own 
Initiative  proceedings  under  subsection  (a) 
or  trom  the  date  It  receives  a  timely  written 
request  trom  the  cable  operator  specifically 
asking  for  the  commencement  of  such  pro- 
ceedings to  complete  such  proceedings.  This 
period  may  be  extended  by  mutual  agree- 
ment between  the  franchising  authority  and 
the  cable  operator."; 

(B)  by  renumbering  the  following  para- 
graphs accordingly; 

(C)  by  deleting  "a  proceedings"  in  para- 
graph (2),  as  renumbered,  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "proceedings  under  subsection 
(a)";  and 

(D)  by  inserting  "reasonable"  before 
"date"  in  paragraph  (4),  as  renumbered; 


(3)  in  subsection  (c),  by  inserting  "pursu- 
ant to  subsection  (b)"  before  the  first 
comma,  by  deleting  "completion  of  any  pro- 
ceedings under  subsection  (a)"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "date  of  submission  of  the 
cable  operator's  proposal  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (b)",  by  inserting  "cable"  before  the 
third  occurrence  of  "operator",  and  by  in- 
serting", throughout  the  franchise  term" 
after  "whether"; 

(4)  by  amending  subsection  (d)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(d)(1)  Any  denial  of  a  proposal  for  renewal 
which  has  been  submitted  in  compliance 
with  subsection  (b)  shall  be  based  on  one  or 
more  adverse  findings  made  with  respect  to 
the  factors  described  in  subparagraphs  (A) 
through  (D)  of  subsection  (c)(1),  pursuant  to 
the  record  of  the  proceeding  under  sub- 
section (c). 

"(2)  A  franchising  authority  may  not  base 
a  denial  of  renewal  on  a  failure  to  substan- 
tially comply  with  the  material  terms  of  the 
franchise  under  subsection  (c)(1)(A)  or  on 
events  considered  under  subsection  (c)(1)(B) 
in  any  case  in  which  such  failure  to  comply 
or  such  events  occur. 

"(A)  after  the  effective  date  of  this  title 
and  before  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 
Cable  Television  Competition  Act  of  1992  un- 
less the  franchising  authority  has  provided 
the  cable  operator  with  notice  and  the  oppor- 
tunity to  cure,  or 

"(B)  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 
Cable  Television  Competition  Act  of  1992  un- 
less the  franchising  authority  has  provided 
the  cable  operator  with  written  notice  and 
the  opportunity  to  cure. 

"(3)  A  franchising  authority  may  not  base 
a  denial  of  renewal  on  a  failure  to  substan- 
tially comply  with  the  material  terms  of  the 
franchise  under  subsection  (c)(1)(A)  or  on 
events  considered  under  subsection  (c)(1)(B) 
in  any  case  where  it  is  documented  that  the 
franchising  authority— 

"(A)  has  waived  its  right  to  object,  or  has 
effectively  acquiesced,  to  such  failure  to 
comply  or  such  events  prior  to  the  date  of 
enactment  of  the  Cable  Television  Competi- 
tion Act  of  1992,  or 

"(B)  has  waived  in  writing  its  right  to  ob- 
ject to  such  failure  to  comply  or  such  events 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Cable  Tel- 
evision Competition  Act  of  1992.";  and 

(5)  at  the  end  of  the  section,  by  inserting 
the  following  new  subsections: 

"(i)  Notwithstanding  the  provision  of  sub- 
sections (a)  through  (h)  of  this  section,  any 
lawful  action  to  revoke  a  cable  operator's 
franchise  for  cause  shall  not  be  negated  by 
the  initiation  of  renewal  proceedings  by  the 
cable  operator  under  this  section. 

"(j)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  a  franchising  authority  may  establish 
as  part  of  any  franchise  or  franchise  renewal 
granted  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 
Cable  Television  Competition  Act  of  1992.  a 
provision  permitting  such  franchising  au- 
thority to  commence  the  process  set  forth  in 
subsections  (a)  through  (g)  of  this  section 
during  the  6-month  period  immediately  fol- 
lowing the  tenth  anniversary  of  the  current 
franchise  term,  regardless  of  the  duration  of 
such  franchise  or  franchise  renewal  beyond 
such  date.  Nothing  in  this  subsection  shall 
be  construed  to  prohibit  a  cable  operator 
from  seeking  renewal  under  subsection  (h).". 

(b)  Multiple  FRANcmsES.- (l)  Section 
621(a)  of  the  Communications  Act  of  1934  (47 
U.S.C.  541(a))  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  "1  or  more"  in  i>aragraph 
(1): 

(B)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (1) 
the    following:    "No    franchising    authority 


shall  grant  an  exclusive  ftanchlse  to  any 
cable  operator  or  unreasonably  refuse  to 
award  to  an  applicant  an  additional  competi- 
tive franchise  with  terms  substantially 
equivalent  to  those  granted  the  incumbent 
cable  operator.  Any  applicant  whose  applica- 
tion for  an  additional  competitive  franchise 
has  been  denied  by  a  final  decision  of  a  tn.a- 
chising  authority  may  appeal  such  final  de- 
cision pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section 
635.":  and 

(C)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph: 

"(4)  In  awarding  a  ft^nchlse,  the  franchis- 
ing authority  shall  allow  the  applicant's 
cable  system  a  reasonable  period  of  time  to 
become  capable  of  providing  cable  service  to 
all  households  in  the  geographic  area  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  such  franchising  author- 
ity.". 

(2)  Section  635(a)  of  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934  (47  U.S.C.  555(a))  is  amended  by 
inserting  "621(a)(1),"  immediately  after  "sec- 
tion". 

(C)    No    PROHIBmON    AGAINST    A    LOCAL   OR 

Municipal  AtrrHORmr  Operating  as  a  Mul- 
tichannel Video  Programming  Distribu- 
tor.—Section  621  of  the  Communications  Act 
of  1934  (47  U.S.C.  541)  is  amended  by  adding 
"and  subsection  (f)"  before  the  comma  in 
paragraph  (b)(1)  and  by  adding  the  following 
new  subsection  at  the  end  thereof: 

"(0  No  provision  of  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to— 

"(1)  prohibit  a  local  or  municipal  authority 
that  is  also,  or  is  affiliated  with,  a  franchis- 
ing authority  from  operating  as  a  multi- 
channel video  programming  distributor  in 
the  geographic  area  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  such  franchising  authority,  notwithstand- 
ing the  granting  of  one  or  more  franchises  by 
such  franchising  authority,  or 

"(2)  require  such  local  or  municipal  au- 
thority to  secure  a  franchise  to  operate  as  a 
multichannel  video  programming  distribu- 
tor.". 

SEC.   204.    MONITORING    COMPmTION   IN   THE 
VIDEO  MARKETPLACE. 

(a)  Biennial  Report  Required.— Starting 
in  1993,  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission shall  prepare  and  submit  to  the 
President  and  Congress  biennial  reports  re- 
garding the  level  of  competition  in  the  video 
marketplace.  Such  a  report  shall  be  submit- 
ted not  later  than  60  days  after  the  conven- 
ing of  each  new  Congress. 

(b)  Content  of  Report.— (l)  Each  report 
submitted  pursuant  to  this  section  shall  ex- 
amine, among  any  other  factors  deemed  ap- 
propriate by  the  Federal  Communication 
Commission,  changes  in— 

(A)  the  structure  of  the  domestic  and 
international  video  marketplace,  including 
ownership  and  joint  venture  patterns,  verti- 
cal and  horizontal  consolidation,  and  mar- 
keting and  pricing  approaches; 

(B)  the  viewing  and  buying  habits  of  the 
general  public: 

(C)  video  programming  production  and  dis- 
tribution technology:  and 

(D)  the  legislative  and  administrative  reg- 
ulatory structure  that  shapes  the  video  mar- 
ketplace. 

(2)  Each  report  submitted  pursuant  to  this 
section  shall  discuss  the  impact  of  the  fac- 
tors set  forth  in  paragraph  (1)  on  the  level  of 
competition  in  the  video  marketplace  and 
shall  make  specific  recommendations  regard- 
ing administrative  and  legislative  steps  that 
could  be  taken  to  reduce  the  regulation  of, 
and  enhance  competition  within,  the  video 
marketplace. 
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TITLE  Ill-AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  CABLE 
COMN  UNICATIONS  POLICY  ACT  OF  1984 
AND  <  iTHER  MATTERS 

901.  REGULATION  OF  CABLE  IIATE& 

Se  :tion  623  of  the  Communications  Act 
17  U.S.C.  543)  is  amended  to  read  as 
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RCGULATION  OF  CABLE  RATE& 

OF  Rate  regulation  author- 
Federal  agency  or  State  shall  regu- 
for  provision  of  cable  service  or  in- 
or  rental  of  equipment  (including 
:ontrol  devices)  used  for  the  receipt 
iervice  except  to  the  extent  provided 
section  and  section  612.  No  fran- 
authority   shall  regulate   rates  for 
of  cable  service,  provision  of  any 
communications  service  provided  over 
system  to  cable  subscribers,  or  in- 
or  rental  of  equipment  (including 
:ontrol  devices)  used  for  the  receipt 
services  except  to  the  extent  pro- 
udder  this  section,  section  612,  and  sec- 


sy  Jtem 


1  lATE  Regulation  by  the  Commis- 
If  the  Commission  finds  that  a 
is  not  subject  to  effective  com- 
the  Commission  shall  determine 
prescribe  Just  and  reasonable  rates  for 
proi  ision  on  such  system  of  basic  cable 
and  the  installation  or  rental  of 
equipme  nt  (including  remote  control  de- 
vices) u  ied  for  the  receipt  of  such  service. 
The  Coi  imission  shall  further  ensure  that 
such  ca  (le  system,  in  the  provision  of  pro- 
grammi  ig  services  offered  on  a  per  channel 
p  "ogram  basis,  does  not  unreasonably 
unju!  tly  discriminate  against  subscribers 
sut^cribe  only  to  basic  cable  service  or 
penalize  such  subscribers  for 
to  subscribe  to  a  regulated  service 
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n  180  days  after' the  date  of  en- 
of  the  Cable  Television  Competition 
992,  the  Commission  shall  promul- 
pif)cedures,    standards,    requirements, 
to  establish  Just  and  reason- 
to  be  charged  by  a  cable  system 
to  effective  competition  for  basic 
and  for  the  installation  or  rent- 
ipment  (including  remote  control 
used  for  the  receipt  of  such  service. 
Except  as  provided  in  subparagraph 
irovision  of  this  Act  shall  prevent  a 
from  adding  or  deleting  from 
able  service  tier  any  video  program- 


^o 


se  rvice 


cable  operator  shall  delete  from  a 
tier  retransmitted  local  tele- 
bfoadcast  signals;  public,  educational, 
nmental  access  channels;   or  video 
services  providing  comprehen- 
el-to-gavel  coverage  of  the  proceed- 
either  House  of  Congress:   Provided 
That  a  cable  operator  may  move 
channels,   and  services   to  a 
basic  service  tier. 
Ii\TE  Regulation  by  a  Franchising 
.—(1)  Within  180  days  of  the  date 
ment  of  the  Cable  Television  Com- 
Act  of  1992,  the  Commission  shall 
regulations  to  authorize  a  fran- 
luthority,  if  it  so  chooses,  to  imple- 
sufjeection  (b)(1)  in  lieu  of  the  Commis- 
in  a  manner  consistent  with  the 
standards,    requirements,    and 
established     pursuant     to     sub- 
b)(2). 

petition  by  a  cable  operator,  the 
shall   review   the    implementa- 
ubsection  (b)(1)  by  a  franchising  au- 
If  the  Commission  finds  that  such 
authority   has  acted   inconsist- 
ently  ^ith    the    procedures,    standards,    re- 


quirements, and  guidelines  established  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (b)(2).  it  shall  grant  ap- 
propriate relief  and,  if  necessary,  revoke 
such  franchising  authority's  authorization 
to  implement  subsection  (b)(1). 

"(d)  Consideration  of  Rate  Increase  Re- 
quests.—a  cable  operator  may  file  with  the 
Commission,  or  a  franchising  authority  au- 
thorized to  regulate  rates  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (c),  a  request  for  a  rate  increase  in 
the  price  of  a  basic  cable  service  tier  or  in 
the  price  of  installing  or  renting  equipment 
(including  remote  control  devices)  used  in 
the  receipt  of  basic  cable  service.  Any  such 
request  upon  which  final  action  is  not  taken 
within  180  days  shall  be  deemed  granted. 

"(e)  Effective  Competition  Defined.— For 
the  purposes  of  this  section,  a  cable  system 
shall  be  considered  subject  to  effective  com- 
petition if— 

"(1)  one  or  more  independently-owned  mul- 
tichannel video  programming  distributors 
offer  service,  in  competition  with  such  cable 
system,  to  at  least  50  percent  of  the  homes 
passed  by  such  cable  system,  and 

"(2)  at  least  10  percent  of  such  homes  sub- 
scribe to  such  service. 

"(f)  Discrimination  Prohibited.— d)  A 
cable  operator  shall  have  a  rate  structure  for 
the  provision  of  cable  service  tliat  is  uniform 
throughout  the  geographic  area  covered  by 
the  franchise  granted  to  such  cable  operator. 

"(2)  No  provision  of  this  title  shall  be  con- 
strued to  prohibit  any  Federal  agency.  State, 
or  franchising  authority  from — 

"(A)  prohibiting  discrimination  among 
subscribers  to  any  service  tier;  or 

"(B)  requiring  and  regulating  the  installa- 
tion or  rental  of  equipment  to  facilitate  the 
reception  of  cable  service  by  hearing-im- 
paired individuals.". 

SEC.  302.  CUSTOMER  SERVICE  STANDARDS  AND 
REQUIREMENTS. 

Section  632  of  the  Communications  Act  of 
1934  (47  U.S.C.  552)  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (a),  by  inserting  "may  es- 
tablish and"  immediately  after  "authority"; 

(2)  by  amending  subsection  (b)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(b)  Enforcement  Powers  of  Franchising 
Authority.— A  franchising  authority  may 
enforce — 

"(1)  any  provision,  contained  in  any  fran- 
chise, relating  to  requirements  described  in 
subsection  (a),  to  the  extent  not  inconsistent 
with  this  title; 

"(2)  any  customer  service  standard  estab- 
lished by  the  Commission  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (d);  or 

"(3)  any  customer  service  requirement  that 
exceeds  the  standards  established  by  the 
Commission  pursuant  to  subsection  (d)  but 
only  If  such  requirement — 

"(A)  exists  as  part  of  a  franchise  or  fran- 
chise renewal  on  the  date  of  enactment  of 
the  Cable  Television  Competition  Act  of  1992; 
or 

"(B)  is  imposed  by — 

"(i)  a  municipal  ordinance  or  agreement  in 
effect  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Cable 
Television  Competition  Act  of  1992.  or 

"(ii)  a  State  law.";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subsections: 

"(d)  e.stabi.ishment  of  Customer  service 
Standards  by  the  Commission.— The  Com- 
mission, within  one  year  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  the  Cable  Television  Competition 
Act  of  1992,  shall,  after  notice  ami  an  oppor- 
tunity for  public  comment,  prescribe  and 
make  effective  regulations  to  establish  cus- 
tomer service  standards  to  ensure  that  all 
cable  subscribers  are  fairly  served.  There- 
after, the  Commission  shall  regularly  review 


the  standards  and  make  such  modifications 
as  may  be  necessary  to  ensure  tliat  cable 
subscribers  are  fairly  served. 

"(e)  Commission  review  of  a  franchising 
Authority's  Enforcement  of  customer 
Service  Standards  and  Requirements.— 
Upon  petition  by  a  cable  operator,  the  Com- 
mission shall  review  the  enforcement  by  a 
franchising  authority  of  customer  service 
standards  and  requirements  under  subsection 
(b).  If  the  Commission  finds  that  such  fran- 
chising authority  has  acted  inconsistently 
with  the  authorization  granted  by  subsection 
(b),  it  shall  grant  appropriate  relief.". 
sec.  303.  minimum  technical  standards  and 
testing  requirements. 

Section  624(e)  of  the  Communications  Act 
of  1934  (47  U.S.C.  S44(e))  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(e)  Establishment  and  Enforcement  of 
Minimum  Technical  Standards  by  the  Com- 
mission.—(l)(A)  The  Commission  shall,  with- 
in one  year  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
the  Cable  Television  Competition  Act  of  1992, 
prescribe  and  make  effective  regulations 
that  establish  minimum  technical  standards, 
and  requirements  for  testing  such  standards, 
to  ensure  adequate  signal  quality  for  all 
classes  of  video  programming  signals  pro- 
vided over  a  cable  system,  and  thereafter 
shall  periodically  update  such  standards  and 
requirements  to  reflect  improvements  in 
technology. 

"(B)  The  Commission  shall  establish  guide- 
lines and  procedures  for  complaints  or  peti- 
tions asserting  the  failure  of  a  cable  operator 
to  meet  the  standards  or  requirements  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  this  subsection  and  may 
require  compliance  with  and  enforce  any 
such  standard  or  requirement.  The  Commis- 
sion shall  also  establish  procedures  and 
guidelines  for  the  enforcement  of  such  stand- 
ards and  requirements  by  a  franchising  au- 
thority. 

"(C)  The  Commission,  upon  a  determina- 
tion that  such  action  is  required  in  the  pub- 
lic interest,  may  modify  or  waive  any  stand- 
ard or  requirement  established  pursuant  to 
this  section  upon  petition  from  a  cable  oper- 
ator or  franchising  authority. 

"(2)  Neither  a  State  nor  political  subdivi- 
sion thereof  nor  a  franchising  authority 
shall  establish  or  enforce  any  technical 
standards  or  testing  requirements  in  addi- 
tion to,  or  different  from,  the  standards  or 
requirements  established  by  the  Commis- 
sion. 

"(3)  Upon  petition  by  a  cable  operator,  the 
Commission  shall  review  the  enforcement  of 
minimum  technical  standards  and  testing  re- 
quirements by  a  franchising  authority.  If  the 
Commission  finds  that  such  franchising  au- 
thority has  acted  Inconsistently  with  the 
procedures  and  guidelines  established  pursu- 
ant to  paragraph  (1)(B),  it  shall  grant  appro- 
priate relief.". 

SEC.  304.  HOME  WIRING. 

Section  624  of  the  Communications  Act  of 
1934  (17  U.S.C.  544)  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(g)  Within  120  days  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  subsection,  the  Commission 
shall  prescribe  rules  and  regulations  con- 
cerning the  disposition,  after  a  subscriber  to 
a  cable  system  terminates  service,  of  any 
cable  installed  by  the  cable  operator  within 
the  premises  of  such  subscriber.". 

On  page  93,  beginning  with  line  23,  strike 
out  all  through  line  24  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

SEC.  SOS.  RETRANSMISSION  CONSENT. 

(a)  Section  325  of  the  Communications  Act 
On  page  95,  beginning  with  line  20,  strike 

out  all  through  line  21  and  insert  in  lieu 

thereof  the  following: 


SEC.  906.  CARRIAGE  OF  LOCAL  BROADCAST  8IG- 
NALa 

Part  II  of  Title  VI  of  the  Communications 
On  page  111,  beginning  with  line  22,  strike 

out  all  through  line  23  and  insert  in  lieu 

thereof  the  following: 

SEC.  307.  JUDICIAL  REVIEW. 

Section  635  of  the  Communications  Act  of 
On  page  112.  beginning  on  line  14.  strike 

out  all  through  line  26  on  page  116  and  insert 

in  lieu  thereof  the  following; 

SEC.  308.  DIRECT  BROADCAST  SATELLITE  SERV- 
ICE. 

(a)  Mr.  President,  RFiQuiREMENTS.— (1)  The 
Federal  Communications  Commission  shall 
require,  as  a  condition  of  any  provision,  ini- 
tial authorization,  or  renewal  thereof,  for  a 
direct  broadcast  satellite  service  providing 
video  programming,  that  the  provider  of 
such  service  reserve  a  portion  of  its  channel 
capacity,  equal  to  not  less  than  4  percent  nor 
more  than  7  percent  of  such  capacity,  exclu- 
sively for  nonduplicated,  noncommercial 
education  and  informational  programming. 

(2)  Such  provider  may  utilize  for  any  pur- 
pose any  unused  channel  capacity  required 
to  be  reserved  under  this  section  pending  the 
actual  use  of  such  channel  capacity  for 
nonduplicated.  noncommercial  educational 
and  informational  programming. 

(3)  Such  provider  shall  meet  the  require- 
ments of  this  section  by  leasing  capacity  on 
its  system  upon  reasonable  terms,  condi- 
tions, and  prices  based  only  on  the  direct 
costs  of  transmitting  programming  supplied 
by  national  educational  programming  8U|>- 
pliers,  including  qualified  noncommercial 
educational  television  stations,  other  public 
telecommunications  entities,  and  public  or 
private  educational  institutions.  Such  pro- 
vider shall  not  exercise  any  editorial  control 
over  any  video  programming  provided  pursu- 
ant to  the  section. 

(b)  Study  Panel.— There  is  established  a 
study  panel  which  shall  be  comprised  of  one 
representative  each  from  the  Corporation  for 
Public  Broadcasting,  the  National  Tele- 
communications and  Information  Adminis- 
tration, and  the  Office  of  Technology  Assess- 
ment, selected  by  the  head  of  each  such  en- 
tity. Such  study  panel  shall,  within  2  years 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  sub- 
mit a  report  to  the  Congress  containing  rec- 
ommendations on— 

(1)  methods  and  strategies  for  promoting 
the  development  of  programming  for  trans- 
mission over  the  channels  reserved  pursuant 
to  paragraph  (1); 

(2)  methods  and  criteria  for  selecting  pro- 
gramming for  such  channels  that  avoid  con- 
flicts of  interest  and  the  exercise  of  editorial 
control  by  a  direct  broadcast  satellite  serv- 
ice provider;  and 

(3)  identifying  existing  and  potential 
sources  of  funding  for  administrative  and 
production  costs  for  such  programming. 

(c)  Definition.— As  used  in  this  section, 
the  term  "direct  broadcast  satellite  system" 
includes — 

(1)  any  satellite  system  licensed  under  part 
100  of  title  47,  Code  of  Federal  Regulations, 
and 

(2)  any  distributor  using  a  fixed  service 
satellite  system  to  provide  video  service  di- 
rectly to  the  home  and  licensed  under  part  25 
of  title  47,  Code  of  Federal  Regulations. 

SEC.  309.  SEPARABILITY. 

If  any  provision  of  this  Act,  or  the  applica- 
tion of. such  provision  to  any  person  or  cir- 
cumstance, shall  be  held  invalid,  the  remain- 
der of  this  Act,  or  the  application  as  to 
which  it  is  held  invalid,  shall  not  be  affected 
thereby. 

SEC.  310.  EFFECTIVE  DATE. 

Except  as  otherwise  specified  in  this  Act, 
the  requirements  of  this  Act  shall  be  effec- 


tive 60  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act.  The  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission may  promulgate  such  regulations  as 
it  determines  as  necessary  to  implement 
such  requirements. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana? 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  re- 
servingr  the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall 
not  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  I  have  two  amend- 
ments to  this  bill  that  have  been 
agreed  to  by  both  sides.  If  I  could  offer 
those  either  immediately  or  right 
after. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  if  I  may 
respond. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  I  believe 
the  majority  leader  actually  has  the 
time. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Hawaii. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  I  thank  the  leader.  We 
are  prepared  to  take  up  the  amendment 
immediately  after  this  colloquy. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana.  If 
there  is  no  objection,  the  request  is 
granted. 


MEASURE  HELD  AT  DESK 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  it  be  in  order  for 
me  to  introduce  a  bill,  that  it  be  held 
at  the  desk  until  the  majority  leader 
moves  to  advance  it  in  accordance  with 
the  rules. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  'Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
bill  I  send  to  the  desk  on  behalf  of  my- 
self and  the  Senator  from  Wyoming, 
Mr.  Wallop,  is  the  same  bill  as  S.  1220, 
with  the  exception  of  four  sections 
which  have  been  deleted.  Those  four 
sections  are  the  so-called  ANWR  or 
Arctic  national  wildlife  drilling  sec- 
tion; the  corporate  average  fuel  effi- 
ciency section,  the  CAFE  section;  the 
WEPCO  section,  dealing  with  an  excep- 
tion to  the  Clean  Air  Act;  and  a  used 
oil  provision.  Otherwise,  this  bill  is 
identical  to  S.  1220. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  not  yet  se- 
cured full  consent  from  all  the  parties 
involved  as  to  exactly  how  we  are 
going  to  proceed,  but  Senator  Wallop 
and  I  send  this  bill  up  to  the  desk  and 
the  majority  leader  later  will  begin  to 
invoke  the  provisions. 

I  believe  it  is  rule  XIV  of  the  rules 
under  which  a  bill  may  be  held  at  the 
desk  and  advanced  immediately  to  the 
calendar. 

We  are  not  asking  for  any  extraor- 
dinary provisions  other  than  the  abil- 
ity to  get  it  on  the  calendar.  This  will 
neither  waive  the  motion  to  take  up 
the  right  to  filibuster,  the  right  to 
amend,  or  any  of  those  kinds  of  things. 


It  is  our  hope,  Mr.  President — frank- 
ly, it  is  my  expectation — that  a  com- 
prehensive energy  package  as  just  sent 
to  the  desk  will  be  considered,  and  ex- 
peditiously so,  early  next  week.  It  is 
my  hope,  Mr.  President,  that  it  will  be 
supported  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle, 
and  that  we  will  have  what  constitutes 
a  very  far-reaching  and  very  com- 
prehensive and  very  effective,  very  bal- 
anced national  energy  policy. 

The  CAFE  we  hope,  we  trust,  will  not 
be  included  here,  and  not  considered: 
the  ANWR  provisions  and  the  other 
two  provisions  we  hope  will  not  be  at 
all  even  considered  as  part  of  this 
package.  But  the  rest  of  this  bill  does 
constitute  a  very  extensive,  balanced, 
effective  national  energy  policy. 

We  look  forward,  if  we  get  these 
agreements,  to  considering  this  early 
next  week  and  passing  it  early  next 
week. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  the  majority 
leader.  I  thank  my  colleague  from  Wy- 
oming. Senator  Wallop  and  all  others 
involved  in  the  negotiations  thus  far, 
which  have  been  very,  very  successful 
up  to  this  point. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  is  recognized. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  speak  for  4  minutes  as  if  in 
morning  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TAX  BENEFITS  FOR  HIGHER 
EDUCATION 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  now 
that  President  Bush  has  delivered  his 
State  of  the  Union  Address,  I  am  sure 
many  Members  of  this  body  will  take 
the  opportunity  to  comment  on  the 
President's  economic  plan  and  his  vi- 
sion of  a  new  America.  Several  Repub- 
lican Members  of  this  body  did  that 
earlier  today. 

However,  in  the  meantime,  and  as  a 
member  of  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee, I  am  going  to  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  make  my  own  comments,  and 
I  am  going  to  do  that  later  on.  But  at 
this  point,  I  wanted  to  take  a  few  min- 
utes to  address  a  very  specific  provi- 
sion of  the  President's  plan  that  I  have 
a  particular  interest  in  and  have  been 
supporting  for  a  long  time.       2; 

The  specific  provision  I  am  referring 
to  is  the  one  to  restore  the  interest  de- 
duction on  student  loans. 

Mr.  President,  since  1987,  I  have  spon- 
sored legislation  to  restore  the  interest 
deduction  on  student  loans.  It  has  been 
a  long  struggle  and,  unfortunately,  one 
that  is  not  over  yet.  But,  up  to  this 
year,  I  have  never  had  the  administra- 
tion's support.  It  is  extremely  encour- 
aging to  finally  be  getting  that  sup- 
port. 
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The  S^ate  resumed  consideration  of 
the  bill. 

Mr. 

The 
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Mr. 
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addressed  the  Chair. 
PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
South  Dakota  is  recognized. 
PHESSLER.    Mr.    President,    I 
amendments  that  I  believe 
agreed  to  on  both  sides. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1508 

(Pirpose:  To  amend  section  21) 
Mr.    PdESSLER.    Mr.    President,    I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  lis  immediate  consideration. 


The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
clerk  will  report. 
The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The    Senator    from    South    Dakota    [Mr. 
PRESSLER]    proposes   an    amendment    num- 
bered 1508. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

strike  all  on  page  113,  line  22,  through  page 
116,  line  14,  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

DIRECT  BROADCAST  SATELLITE  SERVICES 

Sec.  21. (a)  The  Federal  Communications 
Commission  shall,  within  one  year  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  submit  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation  of  the  Senate  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Commerce  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  a  report  analyzing 
the  need  for,  and  the  form,  nature,  and  ex- 
tent of,  the  most  appropriate  public  Interest 
obligations  to  be  Imposed  upon  direct  broad- 
cast satellite  services  in  addition  to  what  is 
required  pursuant  to  subsection  (b)(1).  The 
report  shall  include — 

(Da  consideration  of  the  national  nature 
of  direct  broadcast  satellite  programming 
services; 

(2)  an  evaluation  of  a  phase-in  of  such  pub- 
lic interest  obligations  for  direct  broadcast 
satellite  services  commensurate  with  the  de- 
gree to  which  direct  broadcast  satellite  serv- 
ices have  become  a  source  of  effective  com- 
petition to  cable  systems;  and 

(3)  an  analysis  of  the  Commission's  author- 
ity to  impose  such  public  interest  obliga- 
tions recommended  in  the  report  without 
further  legislation. 

(b)(1)  Notwithstanding  its  report  to  be  pro- 
vided pursuant  to  subsection  (a).  The  Federal 
Communications  Commission  shall  require, 
as  a  condition  of  any  provision,  initial  au- 
thorization, or  authorization  renewal  for  a 
direct  broadcast  satellite  service  providing 
video  programming,  that  the  provider  of 
such  service  reserve  a  portion  of  its  channel 
capacity,  equal  to  not  less  than  4  percent  nor 
more  than  7  percent,  exclusively  for 
nonduplicated,  noncommercial,  educational, 
and  informational  programming. 

(2)  A  provider  of  such  service  may  utilize 
for  any  purpose  any  unused  channel  capacity 
required  to  be  reserved  under  this  subsection 
pending  the  actual  use  of  such  channel  ca- 
pacity for  noncommercial,  educational,  and 
informational  programming. 

(3)  A  direct  broadcast  satellite  service  pro- 
vider shall  meet  the  requirement8  of  this 
.subsection  by  leasing,  to  national  edu- 
cational programming  suppliers  (including 
qualified  noncommercial  educational  tele- 
vision stations,  other  public  telecommuni- 
cations entities,  and  public  or  private  edu- 
cational institutions),  capacity  on  its  system 
upon  reasonable  prices,  terms,  and  condi- 
tions, taking  into  account  the  nonprofit 
character  of  such  suppliers.  The  direct 
broadcast  satellite  service  provider  shall  not 
exercise  any  editorial  control  over  any  video 
programming  provided  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
section. 

(c)  There  is  established  a  study  panel 
which  shall  be  comprised  of  a  representative 
of  the  Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting, 
the  National  Telecommunications  and  Infor- 
mation Administration,  and  the  Office  of 
Technology  Assessment  selected  by  the  head 
of  each  such  entity.  Such  study  panel  shall 


within  two  years  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act  submit  a  report  to  the  Congress 
containing  recommendations  on — 

(1)  methods  and  strategies  for  promoting 
the  development  of  programming  for  trans- 
mission over  the  public  use  channels  re- 
served pursuant  to  subsection  (b)(1): 

(2)  methods  and  criteria  for  selecting  pro- 
gramming for  such  channels  that  avoids  con- 
flict of  interest  and  the  exercise  of  editorial 
control  by  the  direct  broadcast  satellite 
service  provider; 

(3)  identifying  existing  and  potential 
sources  of  funding  for  administrative  and 
production  costs  for  such  public  use  pro- 
gramming; and 

(4)  what  constitute  reasonable  prices, 
terms,  and  conditions  for  provisions  of  sat- 
ellite space  for  public  use  channels. 

(d)  As  used  in  this  section,  the  term  "di- 
rect broadcast  satellite  service"  Includes— 

(1)  any  satellite  system  licensed  under  part 
100  of  title  47,  Code  of  Federal  Regulations: 
and 

(2)  any  distributor  using  a  fixed  service 
satellite  system  to  provide  video  service  di- 
rectly to  the  home  and  licensed  under  part  25 
of  title  47,  Code  of  Federal  Regulations. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  will  take  America's  public 
television  stations  into  the  21st  cen- 
tury. The  amendment  ensures  that  the 
quality  programming  provided  by  our 
local  public  broadcasters  will  be  avail- 
able to  consumers  via  direct  broadcast 
satellite. 

The  DBS  provider  will  be  required  to 
lease  to  the  national  educational  pro- 
gram suppliers  capacities  on  its  DBS 
satellite  based  on  reasonable  terms.  In 
the  future  this  will  require  that  the 
FCC  ensure  4  to  7  percent  of  DBS  chan- 
nel capacity  to  be  made  available  to 
educational  and  informational  pro- 
gramming. 

Mr.  President,  as  you  know,  high- 
powered  DBS  is  a  promising  near-term 
competitor  to  cable.  DBS  already  is 
available  in  Europe  and  Japan  and 
should  be  coming  to  American  viewers 
in  early  1994  with  the  scheduled  launch 
of  two  competing  DBS  services,  sharing 
the  same  satellite,  one  provided  by 
Hughes  Communications,  Inc.  and  the 
other  by  U.S.  Satellite  Broadcasting 
owned  by  Stanley  Hubbard,  a  true  vi- 
sionary in  the  communications  field. 
DBS  will  offer  home  viewers  over  100 
channels  of  diversified  programming, 
including  pay  per  view  and  "niche" 
programming,  available  through  small, 
easy  to  install  dishes  which  can  be 
mounted  on  a  window. 

Consumers  will  be  able  to  purchase 
all  the  electronics  needed  for  DBS  at 
consumer  electronics  stores  and  have 
the  whole  system  operational  and  in- 
stalled for  less  than  $700.  The  small 
size  of  the  receivers  will  enable  urban 
Americans  to  receive  direct  satellite- 
to-home  TV  in  much  the  same  way  as 
many  Americans  in  my  home  State  of 
South  Dakota  have  been  receiving  it 
over  the  large  C-band  home  satellite 
dishes.  The  much  lower  cost  of  DBS  re- 
ceivers and  electronics  should  be  at- 
tractive to  people  living  in  rural  and 
mountainous  areas  who  do  not  yet  own 


home  satellite  dishes.  DBS  also  may  be 
the  swiftest  means  to  bring  high  defini- 
tion television  to  the  American  view- 
ers, again  as  is  happening  in  Japan. 

I  have  several  technical  amendments 
necessary  to  ensure  that  the  procom- 
petitlve  provisions  of  section  6  do  not 
create  unintended  burdens  for  DBS. 
Several  minor  language  changes  will 
safeguard  against  DBS  being  inadvert- 
ently placed  at  a  competitive  disadvan- 
tage. I  believe  that  these  amendments, 
which  I  intend  to  offer  en  bloc,  are  ac- 
ceptable to  the  chairmen  of  the  com- 
mittee and  the  subcommittee.  Senators 
HoLLiNGS  and  Inouye,  to  the  ranking 
minority  member.  Senator  Danforth, 
and  to  Senator  Gore,  who  has  long 
been  a  leader  in  direct-to-home  sat- 
ellite broadcasting  issues. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  I  urge  adoption  of 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  au- 
thorized to  speak  in  behalf  of  the  man- 
ager of  the  Republican  side,  Mr.  Dan- 
forth. He  and  I  have  consulted  on  this 
matter,  and  we  support  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  debate  on  the  amendment?  If 
not,  the  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment. 

The  amendment  (No.  1508)  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1509 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
PRESSLER]  for  himself  and  Mr.  McCain,  pro- 
poses an  amendment  numbered  1509. 

On  page  79,  line  21,  insert  before  the  period 
at  the  end  the  following:  ",  without  any  obli- 
gation or  the  direct  broadcast  satellite  dis- 
tributor or  the  programmer  to  pay  the  costs 
necessary  for  C-band  distribution". 

On  page  80,  line  14,  immediately  after  "A", 
insert  "fixed  service". 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  as 
many  know,  high-powered  DBS  is  a 
promising  near-term  competitor  to 
cable.  DBS  already  is  available  in  Eu- 
rope and  Japan  and  should  be  coming 
to  American  viewers  in  early  1994. 

With  a  scheduled  launch  of  two  com- 
peting DBS  services  sharing  the  same 
satellite,  one  provided  by  Hughes  Com- 
munication, Inc.  and  the  other  by  U.S. 
Satellite  Broadcasting  owned  by  Stan- 
ley Hubbard,  a  true  visionary  in  the 
communications  field.  DBS  will  offer 
home  viewers  over  100  channels  of  di- 
versified programs  including  pay-per- 
view  and  niche  programming  available 
through  small,  easy-to-install  dishes 
that  can  be  mounted  on  a  window. 


Consumers  will  be  able  to  purchase 
all  the  electronics  needed  for  DBS  at 
consumer  electronic  stores  and  have 
the  whole  system  operational,  installed 
for  less  than  $700. 

The  small  size  of  the  receivers  will 
enable  urban  Americans  to  receive  di- 
rect satellite-to-home  TV  in  much  the 
same  way  as  many  Americans  in  my 
home  State  of  South  Dakota  have  been 
receiving  it  over  large  C-Band  home 
satellite  dishes.  The  much  lower  cost  of 
DBS  receivers  and  electronics  should 
be  attractive  to  people  living  in  rural 
and  mountainous  areas  who  do  not  yet 
own  home  satellite  dishes.  DBS  also 
may  be  the  swiftest  means  to  bring 
high-definition  television  to  the  Amer- 
ican viewers  again,  as  it  is  happening 
in  Japan. 

I  have  several  technical  amendments 
necessary  to  ensure  that  the  procom- 
petitive  provisions  of  section  6  do  not 
create  an  unintended  burden  for  DBS, 
several  minor  language  changes  that 
will  safeguard  against  DBS  being  inad- 
vertently placed  in  a  competitive  dis- 
advantage. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  adoption  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  the 
managers  of  this  bill,  S.  12,  are  in  sup- 
port of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  Mr.  President,  I  join 
my  colleague  from  South  Dakota  in  co- 
sponsoring  this  amendment  which  ad- 
dresses the  need  to  foster  competition 
and  a  fair  marketplace.  Only  a  fair, 
competitive  marketplace  will  elimi- 
nate the  problems  facing  consumers  in 
receiving  video  programming  in  the 
home. 

Competition  is  the  cornerstone  of  our 
free-market  system.  It  is  the  determin- 
ing factor  in  whether  consumers  will 
receive  quality  service  at  a  fair  cost. 
The  amendment  just  offered  will  assist 
would-be  video  service  providers  in  giv- 
ing consumers  all  of  the  options  avail- 
able. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  debate  on  the  amendment?  If 
not,  the  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment. 

The  amendment  (No.  1509)  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
that  concludes  our  business  for  this 
evening  and,  with  the  concurrence  of 
the  leader,  we  are  prepared  to  return 
tomorrow  morning  at  10  o'clock,  at 
which  time  we  will  consider  the  Pack- 
wood-Kerry,  et  al.,  substitute.  We  hope 
that  we  will  be  able  to  resolve  all  mat- 
ters by  the  afternoon. 


HONORING  THE  WASHINGTON 
REDSKINS'  SUPER  BOWL  VICTORY 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  Sun- 
day was  a  great  day  for  the  people  of 
Washington.  On  that  day.  residents  of 
Maryland,  Virginia,  and  even  people  as 
far  away  as  West  Virginia,  all  became 
honorary  citizens  of  Washington,  DC. 

We  all  joined  to  watch  the  Washing- 
ton Redskins  cap  a  superb  season  with 
a  Super  Bowl  victory  over  the  Buffalo 
Bills.  The  Redskins  made  a  superb  re- 
covery after  a  shaky  start.  Mark 
Rypien  led  the  Skins  to  a  14-and-2  reg- 
ular season  record,  and  3  more  wins  in 
the  playoffs.  He  directed  the  Redskins' 
offense  to  a  decisive  victory  with  18 
completions  for  292  yards  and  2  touch- 
downs. He  earned  his  status  as  Most 
Valuable  Player  in  the  Super  Bowl. 

Joe  Gibbs  showed  his  usual  coaching 
genius,  guiding  his  team  to  its  third 
Super  Bowl  victory  in -the  last  10  years. 
This  should  earn  coach  Gibbs  an  even- 
tual spot  in  pro  football's  Hall  of 
Fame. 

We  also  should  pay  tribute  to  the 
Buffalo  Bills,  who  had  an  outstanding 
season  and  made  their  second  grreat 
Super  Bowl  appearance. 

Yesterday,  over  75,000  people  turned 
out  to  welcome  the  Redskins  back 
home.  That  was  a  fitting  welcome,  and 
one  that  I  think  the  Senate  should  en- 
dorse in  its  own  way. 

I  therefore,  on  behalf  of  myself.  Sen- 
ators Dole,  Sarbanes.  Mikulski.  War- 
ner, and  ROBB.  submit  a  resolution 
honoring  the  Washington  Redskins  for 
their  magnificent  season,  their  tremen- 
dous victory,  and  I  send  a  resolution  to 
the  desk  and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  253;  congratulating 
the  Washington  Redskins'  Super  Bowl  XXVI 
victory. 

HAIL  TO  THE  REDSKINS 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  I»resident.  on 
Sunday,  during  Super  Bowl  XXVI.  peo- 
ple from  the  entire  metropolitan  re- 
gion became,  as  the  majority  leader 
just  said,  Washingtonians,  whether 
they  live  or  work  in  Maryland,  Vir- 
ginia, or  the  District.  Yesterday,  on 
The  Mall,  over  75.000  of  these  fans 
joined  in  cheering  the  Redskins — the 
hometown  team.  Super  Bowl  cham- 
pions, the  best  team  in  football. 

To  coach  Joe  Gibbs.  quarterback 
Mark  Rypien.  the  hogs,  the  posse,  the 
national  defense,  the  entire  team,  and 
most  of  all  to  the  tens  of  thousands  of 
loyal,  even  fanatical  fans,  I  join  in  of- 
fering my  heartiest  congratulations  on 
a  season  to  remember,  and  third  Super 
Bowl  championship  in  the  past  10 
years. 

Hail  to  the  Redskins,  world  cham- 
pions. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an 
editorial  from  yesterday's  Washington 
Post  on  "Team  Washington"  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 
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being  no   objection,   the  edi- 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
as  follows: 

he  Washington  Post,  Jan.  28,  1992] 
TEAM  Washington 
of  the  year,  as  someone  pointed 
,  if  you  ask  a  person  In  this  met- 
area  where  he's  from,  he  may  say 
or  perhaps   Lanham,   Southeast, 
Arlington  or  Fairfax.  But  in 
eason  it's  different:  Then,  he'll  be 
you  know,  he's  from  Washington. 
i  truth  too  little  noted  by  the  var- 
if-towners  (some  of  whom  have  ac- 
up  residence  here)  who,  every 
Redskins  get  into  the  Super  Bowl, 
a  familiar  song-and-dance  about 
the  favored  team  of  the  Washing- 
rich,  the  glamorous  and  the 
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take  a  look  at  who  turns  up 

1  today.  If  any  of  the  elite  are 

honor    the    victorious    Redskins, 

be  noticed  in  a  sea  of  people 

idea  of  glamour  is  to  dress  up  In 

combination  of  burgundy  and  gold 

assemble  and  perhaps  top  it  off 

irtlficial   hog  snout.   This  will  be 

a  Washington  crowd,  which  Is  to 

cr(iwd  not  all  that  different  from  one 

assemble  in  Buffalo  on  such  an 

or  in  Kansas  City  or  Cleveland— 

couldn't  even  get  access  to  a 

ticket  this  season,  let  alone  a  seat  in 

3  box. 

they  differ  much  from  fans  every- 
the  qualities  they  admire  in  the 
teafn.  Yes,  people  here  want  a  winner. 
Redskins  were  on  a  grand  scale, 
mikes  it  a  lot  better  when  the  thing 
class,  as  it  was  here  this  sea- 
(for  pro  football  anyway),  pro- 
unselfishly.  The  Redskins  have 
(A^anization  with  plenty  of  the  kind 
willing  to  do  what's  needed,  even  if 
I  leans  filling  a  role  a  good  bit  less 
than  the  one  they  might  have  in 
of  the  greatest  heroes  of  this 
the  semi-anonymous  men  who 
ong,  hard  struggles  at  the  line  of 
.  And  even  the  famous  figures— 
,  Mark  Rypien,  Art  Monk— tended 
ort  who  squirm  in  the  spotlight, 
city  and  Its  environs — a  vast  array 
neighborhoods — they've     been 
in  common  and  as  good  an  excuse 
le  wanted  to  stage  today's  big  get- 
)n  the  Mall.  It's  been  that  way  all 
the  Redskins;  they've  helped  take 
off  our  troubles  and  divisions,  and 
n  done  a  little  to  alleviate  them, 
it's  a  shame  the  football  sea- 
last  year  round. 
PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
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Wherea  i  The   Washington   Redskins  were 
victoriou    in  Super  Bowl  XXVI; 
Whereaf  The  Buffalo  Bills  are  to  be  con- 
for  their  outstanding  season  and 
straight  Super  Bowl  appearance: 

Coach  Joe  Gibbs  and  his  coaching 
together  an  almost  flawless  game 


qpestion  is  on  agreeing  to  the 

n. 

I  Bsolution    (S.    Res.    253)    was 
tt> 

was  agreed  to. 
rdsolution,  with  its  preamble,  is 


The    Washington    metropolitan 
all  of  Maryland  and  Virginia 


Join  In  the  pride  of  our  local  heroes:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  congratulates 
Jack  Kent  Cooke,  Coach  Joe  Gibbs,  and  the 
entire  Redskins  organization  for  their  out- 
standing season,  flawless  playoff  record  and 
magnificent  victory  in  Super  Bowl  XXVI. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  there  be  a  period 
for  morning  business  with  Senators 
permitted  to  speak  therein. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to 
the  Senate  by  Mr.  McCathran,  one  of 
his  secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session  the  Presiding 
Officer  laid  before  the  Senate  messages 
from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  submitting  sundry  nominations 
and  a  withdrawal  which  were  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 


BUDGET  OF  THE  GOVERNMENT  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES  FOR  FIS- 
CAL YEAR  1993— MESSAGE  F^M 
THE  PRESIDENT— PM  100 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid'^e- 
fore  the  Senate  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  together  with  accompanying 
papers;  which,  pursuant  to  the  order  of 
January  30,  1975,  was  referred  jointly  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  and 
the  Committee  on  the  Budget: 

1.  THE  BUDGET  MESSAGE  OF  THE  PRESIDENT 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  pleased  to  present  the  Budget  of 
the  United  States  Government  for  Fiscal 
Year  1993. 

In  the  State  of  the  Union  message, 
which  I  delivered  yesterday,  I  pre- 
sented to  the  Congress  and  the  Nation 


a  comprehensive  agenda  for  economic 
growth.  I  stated  that  we  must  not  only 
get  the  economy  moving  again  in  the 
short  term,  but  also  set  America  firmly 
on  the  path  toward  long-term  economic 
growth  and  competitiveness. 

I  emphasized  in  that  message  the  im- 
portance of:  stimulating  the  invest- 
ment necessary  to  create  jobs,  address- 
ing problems  related  to  real  estate  and 
health  care,  improving  America's  ca- 
pacity to  compete  in  a  global  economy, 
eliminating  unnecessary  Federal  regu- 
lation, and  accomplishing  these  objec- 
tives in  a  way  that  brings  the  deficit 
under  control.  I  outlined  specific  incen- 
tives for  investment,  savings,  and 
homeownership;  tax  relief  for  families; 
investments  in  the  future;  and  propos- 
als for  reform  in  areas  ranging  from 
health  to  education. 

This  document  translates  the  agenda 
for  growth  into  a  set  of  specific  budget 
and  policy  recommendations.  These  are 
summarized  in  the  Introduction  and 
presented  in  detail  in  the  chapters  and 
appendices  which  follow. 

I  have  £isked  the  Congress  to  lay 
aside  partisanship  and  to  join  me  in  en- 
acting this  growth  agenda  promptly. 
To  that  end,  I  pledge  my  full  coopera- 
tion. 

George  Bush. 

The  White  House,  January  29, 1992. 


NATIONAL  DRUG  CONTROL  STRAT- 
EGY—MESSAGE FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT— PM  101 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  together  with  an  accompanying 
report;  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  pleased  to  transmit  today  for 
the  consideration  of  the  Congress  and 
the  American  people  the  1992  National 
Drug  Control  Strategy,  in  accordance 
with  section  1005  of  the  Anti-Drug 
Abuse  Act  of  1988  (Public  Law  100-690; 
21  U.S.C.  1504). 

This  is  the  Fourth  National  Drug 
Control  Strategy,  and  it  lays  out  a 
comprehensive  plan  for  Federal  drug 
control  activities  for  Fiscal  Year  1993 
and  beyond.  The  principal  goal  remains 
unchanged  from  the  previous  three 
Strategies:  to  reduce  the  level  of  ille- 
gal drug  use  in  America. 

We  are  fighting  a  two-front  war 
against  drugs.  The  first  front  is  against 
casual  drug  use,  and  I  am  pleased  to  re- 
port that  significant  progress  is  being 
made  here,  particularly  among  our  Na- 
tion's youth.  Casual  drug  use  is  still 
too  high,  however,  and  this  Strategy 
rightly  continues  to  stress  efforts  to 
reduce  it.  The  second  front,  against 
hard-core  drug  use,  poses  a  more  dif- 
ficult challenge.  Progress  here  is  slow- 
er. There  are  still  too  many  neighbor- 
hoods,   families,   and   individuals  who 


suffer  the  consequences  of  drug  use  and 
drug-related  crime.  To  address  this 
problem,  the  Strategy  proposes  a  vari- 
ety of  carefully  targeted  and  intensi- 
fied efforts.  I  urge  the  Congress  to  ex- 
pedite their  enactment. 

The  war  on  drugs  is  vital  to  our  coun- 
try's economy,  international  competi- 
tiveness, and  security.  Previous  Strate- 
gies have  enjoyed  bipartisan  political 
and  funding  support  in  the  Congress.  I 
£isk  for  your  continued  support  in  this 
critical  endeavor. 

George  bush. 

The  WHrrE  House,  January  29, 1992. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  JOHNSTON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources; 

Report  to  accompany  the  bill  (S. 
1696)  to  designate  certain  national  for- 
est lands  in  the  State  of  Montana  as 
wilderness,  to  release  other  national 
forest  lands  in  the  State  of  Montana 
for  multiple  use  management,  and  for 
other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  102-255). 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  executive  reports  of 
committees  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  RIEGLE,  from  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs: 

Albert  V.  Casey,  of  Texas,  to  be  Chief  E:xec- 
utive  Officer,  Resolution  Trust  Corporation. 

(The  nomination  was  reported  with 
the  recommendation  that  it  be  con- 
firmed, subject  to  the  nominee's  com- 
mitment to  respond  to  requests  to  ap- 
pear and  testify  before  any  duly  con- 
stituted committee  of  the  Senate.) 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

WALLOP): 

S.  2166.  A  bill  to  reduce  the  Nation's  de- 
pendence on  Imported  oil,  to  provide  for  the 
energy  security  of  the  Nation,  and  for  other 
purposes. 


SUBMISSION  OF  CONCURRENT  AND 
SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 
and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 
referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 
Mr.    D'AMATO    (for   himself  and    Mr. 

MOYNIHAN): 

S.  Res.  252.  A  resolution  relating  to  the 
status  of  Israeli  prisoners  of  war  (POWs)  and 
missing  in  action  (MIAs),  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  (for  himself,  Mr.  DOLE, 

Ms.    MIKULSKI,    Mr.    ROBB,    Mr.    WAR- 
NER, and  Mr.  Sarbanes): 


S.  Res.  253.  A  resolution  congratulating  the 
Washington  Redskins  on  their  Super  Bowl 
XXVI  victory;  considered  and  agreed  to. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.  267 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Reid,  the  name 
of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Grass- 
ley]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  267, 
a  bill  to  prohibit  a  State  from  imposing 
an  income  tax  on  the  pension  or  retire- 
ment income  of  individuals  who  are  not 
residents  or  domiciliaries  of  that 
State. 

S.  666 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Fowler]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
665,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930  to  require  that  certain  revenues 
attributable  to  tariffs  levied  on  im- 
ports of  textile  machinery  and  parts 
thereof  be  applied  to  support  research 
for  the  modernization  of  the  American 
textile  machinery  industry. 

8.  815 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Brown,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Coats]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
815,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  Office  of  Medical  Insur- 
ance and  to  establish  a  self-insurance 
fund  to  provide  coverage  for  successful 
malpractice  claims  filed  against  health 
service  providers  utilized  by  commu- 
nity and  migrant  health  centers,  and 
for  other  puirposes. 

S.  99S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Gore,  the  name 
of  the  Senator  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Adams]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
995,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1986  to  provide  tax  relief 
for  working  families  by  providing  a  re- 
fundable credit  in  lieu  of  the  deduction 
for  personal  exemptions  for  children 
and  by  increasing  the  earned  income 
credit,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  1423 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dodd,  the  name 
of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Pack- 
wood]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
1423,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Securities  Ex- 
change Act  of  1934  with  respect  to  lim- 
ited partnership  rollups. 

S.  1834 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lott,  the  name 
of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Exon]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
1834,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  to  clarify  the  Medicare  geo- 
graphic classification  adjacency  re- 
quirements. 

S.  1838 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pryor,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota [Mr.  Daschle]  and  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Bumpers]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  1838,  a  bill  to 
amend  title  XVIII  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  to  provide  for  a  limitation  on 
use  of  claim  sampling  to  deny  claims 


or  recover  overpayments  under  Medi- 
care. 

8.1K1 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Rockefeller, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  MuRKOWSKi]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  1851,  a  bill  to  provide  for 
a  Management  Corps  that  would  pro- 
vide the  expertise  of  United  States 
businesses  to  the  Republics  of  the  So- 
viet Union  and  the  Baltic  States. 

S.  2009 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Packwood,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire [Mr.  Smith]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  2009,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  mod- 
ify certain  provisions  relating  to  the 
treatment  of  forestry  activities. 

S.  2070 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moynihan,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Jeffords]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  2070,  a  bill  to  provide  for  the 
Management  of  Judicial  Space  and  Fa- 
cilities. 

S.  208S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pryor,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Symms]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
2085,  a  bill  entitled  the  Federal-State 
Pesticide  Regulation  Partnership. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  233 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  BiDEN.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Stevens],  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton [Mr.  Adams],  the  Senator  from  Ha- 
waii [Mr.  Akaka],  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  [Mr.  Burdick],  and  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Domen- 
ici]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  233,  a  joint  resolution 
to  designate  the  week  beginning  April 
12,  1992,  as  "National  Public  Safety 
Telecommunicators  Week." 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  43 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dodd,  the  name 
of  the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Dole] 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  43,  a  concurrent 
resolution  concerning  the  emanci- 
pation of  the  Baha'i  community  of 
Iran. 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  TO 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Sanford.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Jeffords]  and  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Kohl]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 70,  a  concurrent  resolution  to  ex- 
press the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  the  support  or  the  United 
States  for  the-pffotection  of  the  African 
elephant. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  109 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  RiBOLE,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Shelby]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Resolution  109,  a  resolution 
exercising  the  right  of  the  Senate  to 
change  the  rules  of  the  Senate  with  re- 
spect to  the  "fast  track"  procedures 
for  trade  implementation  bills. 
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SENATE  RESOLUTION  248 

he   request   of  Mr.   Cohen,    his 
vas  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Sen- 
Rfsolution   248,    a   resolution    ex- 
the  sense  of  the  Senate  re- 
the  signing  on  January  16,  1992, 
agreements  for  a  formal  cease- 
El  Salvador,  and  for  other  pur- 


he   request   of   Mr.    Dixon,    his 
tras  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Sen- 
Refolution  248,  supra. 

request  of  Mr.  Durenberger, 

of  the  Senator  from  Virginia 

VfARNER],  the  Senator  from  Ari- 

DeConcini],  the  Senator  from 

[Mr.    Graham],    the    Senator 

Njassachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy],  the 

from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Wallop], 

S4nator  from   Rhode   Island   [Mr. 

,  and  the  Senator  from  Oregon 

IIatfield]  were  added  as  cospon- 

oflSenate  Resolution  248,  supra. 
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SENATE  RESOLUTION  249 

At  tke  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato,  the 
name  (  f  the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
DeCon  ;ini]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Resolution  249,  a  resolution  ex- 
pressir  g  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that 
the  Ui  ited  States  should  seek  a  final 
and  cc  nclusive  account  of  the  where- 
abouts and  definitive  fate  of  Raoul 
Waller  berg. 
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SENA'  'E  RESOLUTION  252— REL- 
ATE E  TO  THE  STATUS  OF  IS- 
RAE  al  PRISONERS  OF  WAR  AND 
MISJ  ING  IN  ACTION 

Mr.  i'AMATO  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
MoYNii  IAN)  submitted  the  following 
resolul  ion;  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations: 
S.  Res.  252 

Wher4is  the  Syrian  Arab  Republic  is  a 
party  ti  the  Geneva  Convention  Relative  to 
the  Tre  tment  of  prisoners  of  War  (hereafter 
in  this  resolution  referred  to  as  the  "POW 
Conveni  ion") 

Where  is  parties  to  the  POW  Convention 
are  obli  ;ated  under  Article  U8  to  release  and 
repatris  te  POWs  without  delay  after  the  ces- 
sation c  f  hostilities  and  under  Article  120  to 
honoral  ly  bury,  if  possible  according  to  the 
rites  of  the  religion  to  which  they  belonged. 
POWs  V  ho  died  in  captivity  and  to  respect, 
maintai  i.  and  permanently  mark  their 
graves; 

Wherdas  the  unresolved  fates  of  Ron  Arad, 
Yehuda  Katz,  Zachavy  Baumel,  Tzvi  Feld- 
man,  Ji  seph  Fink,  and  Rachamim  Alsheh, 
Israeli  |  risoners  of  war  and  missing  in  action 
(POWs/1  lIAs),  remain  a  source  of  deep  rancor 
betweer  Syria  and  Israel; 

Where  is  the  Israeli  POW/MIA  issue,  if  al- 
lowed t  D  fester,  could  poison  the  current 
peace  ts  Iks:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolt  !d.  That  the  Senate  urges  the  Gov- 
ernmen   of  Syria- 
CD  pr  ivide  the  strictest  accounting  of  all 
Israeli  1  OWs/MIAs; 

(2)  Im  nediately  release  and  repatriate  any 
living  1  raeli  prisoners  of  war  in  its  custody 
or  the  c  istody  of  its  proxies  in  Lebanon,  and 

(3)  re<  over  and  return  to  Israel  with  appro- 
priate I  illltary  honors  the  bodies  of  Israeli 
soldiers  interred  in  Syria  or  in  formerly  Syr- 
ian-corn rolled  areas  of  Lebanon. 


•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  submit  with  my  good  friend  and  fel- 
low New  Yorker  Senator  Moynihan  a 
resolution  calling  upon  the  Govern- 
ment of  Syria  to  account  for,  and 
where  necessary  release  and  rep)atriate, 
Israeli  prisoners  of  war  and  missing  in 
action. 

The  unresolved  fates  of  Ron  Arad, 
Yehuda  Katz,  Zachavy  Baumel,  Tzvi 
Feldman,  Joseph  Fink,  and  Rachamim 
Alsheh,  Israeli  prisoners  of  war  and 
missing  in  action — POW's/MIA's — are  a 
source  of  such  deep  rancor  between 
Syria  and  Israel  that  it  could  poison 
any  peace  agreement  between  the  two. 

As  a  party  to  the  Geneva  Convention 
Relative  to  the  Treatment  of  Prisoners 
of  War,  Syria  is  obligated  under  article 
118  to  release  and  repatriate  POW's 
without  delay  after  the  cessation  of 
hostilities  and  under  article  120  to  hon- 
orably bury,  if  possible  according  to 
the  rites  of  the  religion  to  which  they 
belonged,  POW's  who  died  in  captivity 
and  to  resi)ect,  maintain,  and  perma- 
nently mark  their  graves. 

Americans  are  all  too  familiar  with 
the  anguish  of  POW's/  MIA's.  Arguably, 
this  issue  more  than  any  other  has 
shaped  United  States-Vietnam  rela- 
tions. Such  deep  antagonism  may  mean 
little  when  two  nations  are  separated 
by  the  Pacific  and  at  peace,  but  Israel 
and  Syria  share  a  common  border  and 
are  technically  still  at  war. 

If  a  permanent  peace  is  to  be 
achieved,  Syria  must  abide  by  its  inter- 
national obligations  and  settle  the 
mystery  surrounding  the  fates  of  Ron 
Arad,  Yehuda  Katz,  Zachavy  Baumel, 
Tzvi  Feldman,  Joseph  Fink,  and 
Rachamim  Alsheh. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  see  fit  to 
join  in  cosponsoring  our  resolution.* 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  253— CON- 
GRATULATING THE  WASHINGTON 
REDSKINS  ON  THEIR  VICTORY  IN 
SUPER  BOWL  XXVI 

Mr.  MITCHELL  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Dole,  Mr.  Sarbanes,  Ms.  Mikulskl 
Mr.  RoBB,  and  Mr.  Warner)  submitted 
the  following  resolution;  which  was 
considered  and  agreed  to: 
S.  Res.  253 

Whereas  the  Washington  Redskins  were 
victorious  in  Super  Bowl  XXVI; 

Whereas  the  Buffalo  Bills  are  to  be  con- 
gratulated for  their  outstanding  season  and 
second  straight  Super  Bowl  appearance; 

Whereas,  Coach  Joe  Gibbs  and  his  coaching 
staff  put  together  an  almost  flawless  game 
plan; 

Whereas  the  Washington  metropolitan  area 
including  all  of  Maryland  and  Virginia  join 
in  the  pride  of  our  local  heroes;  Now,  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  Senate  congratulates 
Jack  Kent  Cooke,  Coach  Joe  Gibbs.  and  the 
entire  Redskins  organization  for  their  out- 
standing season,  flawless  playoff  record  and 
magnificent  victory  in  Super  Bowl  XXVI. 


CABLE  TELEVISION  CONSUMER 
PROTECTION  ACT 


LOTT  (AND  BURNS)  AMENDMENT 
NO.  1497 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.  LOTT  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Burns)  submitted  an  amendment  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  him  to  the 
bill  (S.  12)  to  amend  title  VI  of  the 
Communications  Act  of  1934  to  ensure 
carriage  on  cable  television  of  local 
news  and  other  programming  and  to  re- 
store the  right  of  local  regulatory  au- 
thorities to  regulate  cable  television 
rates,  and  for  other  purposes,  as  fol- 
lows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill,  insert 
the  following: 

SUBSCRIBER  BILL  ITEMIZATION 

Sec.  .  Section  622(c)  of  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  (47  U.S.C.  542(c))  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)  Each  cable  operator  may  identify.  In 
accordance  with  standards  prescribed  by  the 
Commission,  as  a  separate  line  item  on  each 
regular  bill  of  each  subscriber,  each  of  the 
following: 

"(1)  The  amount  of  the  total  bill  assessed 
as  a  franchise  fee  and  the  identity  of  the 
franchising  authority  to  which  the  fee  is 
paid. 

'M2)  The  amount  of  the  total  bill  assessed 
to  satisfy  any  requirements  imposed  on  the 
cable  operator  by  the  franchise  agreement  to 
support  public,  educational,  or  governmental 
channels  or  the  use  of  such  channels. 

"(3)  The  amount  of  any  other  fee,  tax,  as- 
sessment, or  charge  of  any  kind  imposed  by 
any  governmental  authority  on  the  trans- 
action between  the  operator  and  the  sub- 
scriber.". 


INOUYE  AMENDMENT  NO.  1498 

Mr.  INOUYE  proposed  an  amendment 
to  the  bill  S.  12,  supra,  as  follows: 

strike  all  on  page  66,  line  11,  through  page 
67,  line  14,  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(20)(A)  the  term  'local  commercial  tele- 
vision station'  means  any  full  power  tele- 
vision broadcast  station,  determined  by  the 
Commission  to  be  a  commercial  station,  li- 
censed and  operating  on  a  channel  regularly 
assigned  to  its  community  by  the  Commis- 
sion that,  with  respect  to  a  particular  cable 
system,  is  within  the  same  television  market 
as  the  cable  system  (for  purposes  of  this  sub- 
paragraph, a  television  broadcasting  sta- 
tion's television  market  shall  be  defined  as 
specifled  in  section  73.3555(d)  of  title  47,  Code 
of  Federal  Regulations,  as  in  effect  on  May  1, 
1991.  except  that,  following  a  written  re- 
quest, the  Commission  may,  with  respect  to 
a  particular  television  broadcast  station,  in- 
clude or  exclude  communities  from  such  sta- 
tion's television  market  to  better  effectuate 
the  purposes  of  this  Act); 

"(B)  where  such  a  television  broadcast  sta- 
tion would,  with  respect  to  a  particular  cable 
system,  be  considered  a  distant  signal  under 
section  111  of  title  17,  United  States  Code,  it 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  local  commercial  tel- 
evision station  upon  agreement  to  reimburse 
the  cable  opei-ator  for  the  incremental  copy- 


right costs  assessed  against  such  operator  as 
a  result  of  being  carried  on  the  cable  system; 

"(C)  the  term  'local  commercial  television 
station'  shall  not  Include  television  trans- 
lator stations  and  other  passive  repeaters 
which  operate  pursuant  to  part  74  of  title  47, 
Code  of  Federal  Regulations,  or  any  succes- 
sor regulations  thereto; 

On  page  68.  line  3,  strike  "and"  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "or". 

On  page  86,  line  24,  insert  "any  one"  Imme- 
diately before  "service". 

On  page  87,  lines  3  through  4,  strike  "or 
any  person  having  other  media  Interests". 

Strike  all  on  page  87,  line  6,  through  page 
88,  line  11.  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

CUSTOMER  service 

Sec.  10(a)  Section  632(a)  of  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  (47  U.S.C.  552(a))  is  amend- 
ed— 

(1)  by  inserting  "may  establish  and"  imme- 
diately after  "authority"; 

(2)  by  striking  ",  as  part  of  a  franchise  (in- 
cluding a  franchise  renewal,  subject  to  sec- 
tion 626),";  and 

(3)  in  paragraph  (1),  by  inserting  imme- 
diately after  "operator"  the  following:  "that 
(A)  subject  to  the  provisions  of  subsection 
(e),  exceed  the  standards  set  by  the  Commis- 
sion under  this  section,  or  (B)  prior  to  the  is- 
suance by  the  Commission  of  rules  pursuant 
to  subsection  (d)(1),  exist  on  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  the  Cable  Television  Consumer 
Protection  Act  of  1991". 

(b)  Section  632  of  the  Communications  Act 
of  1934  (47  U.S.C.  552)  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thejbllowing  new  subsection: 

"(d)(1)  The  Commission,  within  180  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  sub- 
section, shall,  after  notice  and  an  oppor- 
tunity for  comment,  issue  rules  that  estab- 
lish customer  service  standards  that  ensure 
that  all  customers  are  fairly  served.  There- 
after the  Commission  shall  regularly  review 
the  standards  and  make  such  modifications 
as  may  be  necessary  to  ensui'e  that  cus- 
tomers of  the  cable  industry  are  fairly 
served.  A  franchising  authority  may  enforce 
the  standards  established  by  the  Commis- 
sion. 

"(2)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section (a)  and  this  subsection,  nothing  in 
this  title  shall  be  construed  to  prevent  the 
enforcement  of— 

"(A)  any  municipal  ordinance  or  agree- 
ment, or 

"(B)  any  State  law, 
concerning  customer  service  that  imposes 
customer  service  requirements  that  exceed 
the  standards  set  by  the  Commission  under 
this  section. 

Strike  all  on  jiage  94,  line  3,  through  page 
95.  line  19.  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(b)(1)  Following  the  date  that  is  one  year 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  sub- 
section, no  cable  system  or  other  multi- 
channel video  programming  distributor  shall 
retransmit  the  signal  of  a  broadcasting  sta- 
tion, or  any  part  thereof,  without  the  express 
authority  of  the  originating  station,  except 
as  permitted  by  section  614. 

"(2)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall  not 
apply  to— 

"(A)  retransmission  of  the  signal  of  a  non- 
commercial broadcasting  station; 

"(B)  retransmission  directly  to  a  home  sat- 
ellite antenna  of  the  signal  of  a  broadcasting 
station  that  is  not  owned  or  operated  by,  or 
affiliated  with,  a  broadcasting  network,  if 
such  signal  was  retransmitted  by  a  satellite 
carrier  on  May  1,  1991; 

"(C)  retransmission  of  the  signal  of  a 
broadcasting  station  that  is  owned  or  oper- 


ated by,  or  affiliated  with,  a  broadcasting 
network  directly  to  a  home  satellite  an- 
tenna, if  the  household  receiving  the  signal 
Is  an  unserved  household;  or 

"(D)  retransmission  by  a  cable  operator  or 
other  multichannel  video  programming  dis- 
tributor of  the  signal  of  a  superstatlon  if 
such  signal  was  obtained  from  a  satellite 
carrier  and  the  originating  station  wa^  a 
superstatlon  on  May  1,  1991. 
For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the  terms 
'satellite  carrier',  'superstatlon'.  and 
'unserved  household'  have  the  meanings 
given  those  terms,  respectively,  in  section 
119(d)  of  title  17,  United  States  Code,  as  In  ef- 
fect on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  sub- 
section. 

"(3)(A)  Within  45  days  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  subsection,  the  Commission 
shall  commence  a  rulemaking  proceeding  to 
establish  regulations  to  govern  the  exercise 
by  television  broadcast  stations  of  the  right 
to  grant  retransmission  consent  under  this 
subsection  and  of  the  right  to  signal  carriage 
under  section  614,  and  such  other  regulations 
as  are  necessary  to  administer  the  limita- 
tions contained  In  paragraph  (2).  The  Com- 
mission shall  consider  in  such  proceeding  the 
Impact  that  the  grant  of  retransmission  con- 
sent by  television  stations  may  have  on  the 
rates  for  basic  cable  service  and  shall  ensure 
that  rates  for  basic  cable  service  are  reason- 
able. Such  rulemaking  proceeding  shall  be 
completed  within  six  months  after  its  com- 
mencement. 

"(B)  The  regulations  required  by  subpara- 
graph (A)  shall  require  that  television  sta- 
tions, within  one  year  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  subsection  and  every  three 
years  thereafter,  make  an  election  between 
the  right  to  grant  retransmission  consent 
under  this  subsection  and  the  right  to  signal 
carriage  under  section  614.  If  there  is  more 
than  one  cable  system  which  serves  the  same 
geographic  area,  a  station's  election  shall 
apply  to  all  such  cable  systems. 

"(4)  If  an  originating  television  station 
elects  under  paragraph  (3)(B)  to  exercise  its 
right  to  grant  retransmission  consent  under 
this  subsection  with  respect  to  a  cable  sys- 
tem, the  provisions  of  section  614  shall  not 
apply  to  the  carriage  of  the  signal  of  such 
station  by  such  cable  system. 

"(5)  The  exercise  by  a  television  broadcast 
station  of  the  right  to  grant  retransmission 
consent  under  this  subsection  shall  not 
Interfere  with  or  supersede  the  rights  under 
section  614  or  615  of  any  station  electing  to 
assert  the  right  to  signal  carriage  under  that 
section. 

"(6)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued as  modifying  the  compulsory  copy- 
right license  established  in  section  HI  of 
title  17,  United  States  Code,  or  as  affecting 
existing  or  future  video  programming  licens- 
ing agreements  between  broadcasting  sta- 
tions and  video  programmers.". 

Strike  all  on  page  101,  lines  5  through  7. 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(A)  any  such  station,  if  it  does  not  deliver 
to  the  principal  headend  of  the  cable  system 
either  a  signal  of  -45  dBm  for  UHF  signals 
or  -49  dBm  for  VHF  signals  at  the  input  ter- 
minals of  the  signal  processing  equipment, 
shall  be  required  to  bear  the  costs  associated 
with  delivering  a  good  quality  signal  or  a 
baseband  video  signal; 

Strike  all  on  page  108.  line  20,  through  page 
109,  line  5,  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"  (3)  The  signal  of  a  qualified  local  non- 
commercial educational  television  station 
shall  be  carried  on  the  cable  system  channel 
number  on  which  the  qualified  local   non- 


commercial educational  television  station  is 
broadcast  over  the  air,  or  on  the  channel  on 
which  it  was  carried  on  July  19.  1985.  at  the 
election  of  the  station,  or  on  such  other 
channel  number  as  is  mutually  agreed  on  by 
the  station  and  the  cable  operator.  The  sig- 
nal of  a  qualified  local  noncommercial  edu- 
cational television  station  shall  not  be  repo- 
sitioned by  a  cable  operator  unless  the  oper- 
ator, at  least  30  days  in  advance  of  such 
repositioning,  has  provided  written  notice  to 
the  station  and  to  all  subscribers  of  the  cable 
system.  For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  repo- 
sitioning Includes  deletion  of  the  station 
from  the  cable  system. 

On  page  112,  lines  3  through  9,  Insert  "or 
615"  Immediately  after  "614"  each  place  It 
appears. 

On  page  113,  lines  3  through  5.  strike  "For 
purposes"  and  all  that  follows  through  "un- 
reasonable.". 

On  page  69,  line  7,  strike  "Rederal"  and  in- 
sert In  lieu  thereof  "Federal". 

On  page  78,  add  "and"  at  the  end  of  line  7. 

Strike  all  on  page  96,  lines  24  through  25, 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "local  commercial 
television  station;  and". 

On  page  98,  line  7,  strike  "carriers"  and  in- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  "carries". 


GORTON  (AND  METZENBAUM) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  1499 

Mr.  GORTON  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
METZENBAUM)  proposed  an  amendment 
to  the  bill  S.  12,  supra,  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place,  insert  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

SERVICES  AND  EQUIPMENT  NOT  AFFIRMATIVELY 
REQUESTED 

Sec.  .  Section  623  of  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934  (47  U.S.C.  543),  as  amended  by  sec- 
tion 5  of  this  Act,  is  further  amended  by  add- 
ing at  ;;he  end  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(I)  A  cable  operator  shall  not  charge  a 
subscriber  for  any  service  or  equipment  that 
the  subscriber  has  not  affirmatively  re- 
quested by  name.  For  purposes  of  this  sub- 
section, a  subscriber's  failure  to  refuse  a 
cable  operator's  proposal  to  provide  such 
service  or  equipment  shall  not  be  deemed  to 
be  an  affirmative  request  for  such  service  or 
equipment.". 


GORTON  AMENDMENT  NO.  1500 

Mr.  GORTON  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  S.  12,  supra,  as  follows: 

At  th£LftPpropriate  place,  insert  the  follow- 
ing iiew  section: 

PROTECTION  OF  SUBSCRIBER  PRIVACY 

Sec.  .  Section  631(c)(1)  of  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  (47  U.S.C.  551(c)(1))  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  immediately  before 
the  period  at  the  end  the  following:  "and 
shall  take  such  actions  as  are  necessary  to 
prevent  unauthorized  access  to  such  infor- 
mation by  a  person  other  than  the  subscriber 
or  cable  opei-ator". 


INOUYE  AMENDMENT  NO.  1501 

Mr.  INOUYE  proposed  an  amendment 
to  the  bill  S.  12,  supra,  as  follows: 

On  page  83,  between  lines  20  and  21,  Insert 
the  following  new  subsection: 

(d)  Section  612  of  the  Communications  Act 
of  1934  (47  U.S.C.  532)  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(i)(l)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subsections  (b)  and  (c),  a  cable  operator  re- 
quired by  this  section  to  designate  channel 
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for  commercial  use  may  use  any 
chlinnel  capacity  for  the  provision  of 
from  a  qualified  minority  pro- 
source  if  such  source  is  not  affili- 
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is  not  already  carried  on  the  cable 
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No   programming   provided   over  a 
system  on  July  1,  1990.  may  qualify  as 
programming  on  that  cable  system 
subsection. 
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BREiVUX  AMENDMENT  NO.  1502 

JREAUX    proposed    an    amend- 

the  bill  S.  12,  supra,  as  follows: 

103,  after  line  24,  add  the  follow- 
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I  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  require  a 
or  srator  to  carry  on  any  tier,  or  pro- 
<  able  operator  from  carrying  on  any 
signal  of  any  commercial  television 
r  video  programming  service  that  is 
predomi  lantly  utilized  for  the  transmission 
of  sales  presentations  or  program-length 
commer  ials. 
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IRAHAM  (AND  BRYAN) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  1503 

Mr.  (iRAHAM  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Bryan)  proposed  an  amendment  to 
amendr  lent  No.  1502  proposed  by  Mr. 
Breau}^  to  the  bill  S.  12,  supra,  as  fol- 
lows: 

At  thelappropriate  place,  insert  the  follow- 
ing new  tection: 

USE  DF  CERTAIN  TELEVISION  STATIONS 


Within  90  days  after  the  date  of  en- 
of  this  Act,  the  Federal  Commu- 
Commission  shall  commence  an  in- 
determine  whether  broadcast  tele- 
slations  whose  programming  consists 
predomi  lantly  of  sales  presentations  are 
he  public  interest,  convenience,  and 
The  Commission  shall  take  into 
considerfition  the  viewing  of  such  stations, 
of  competing  demands  for  the  chan- 
alldcated  to  such  stations,  and  the  role 
tations  in  providing  competition  to 
nonbroa  least  services  offering  similar  pro- 
gramming. In  the  event  that  the  Commission 
that  one  or  more  of  such  stations 
serving  the  public  interest,  conven- 
necessity,  the  Commission  shall 
licensees  of  such  stations  a  reason- 
period  within  which  to  provide  different 
program  -ning,  and  shall  not  deny  such  sta- 
tions a  r  jnewal  expectancy  due  to  their  prior 
program  -ning. 


a  Id 

th! 


LEAHjf  (AND  GORE)  AMENDMENT 
NO.  1504 

Mr.  Leahy  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Gore)  )roposed  an  amendment  to  the 
bill  S.  ]2,  supra,  as  follows: 


On  page  111,  between  lines  21  and  22.  insert 
the  following: 

NOTICE  AND  OPTIONS  TO  CONSUMERS  RFXiARDINC 
CABLE  EQUIPMENT 

Skc.  .  The  Communications  Act  of  1934  (47 
U.S.C.  151  et  seq.)  is  amended  by  adding  after 
section  624  the  following  new  section: 

"NOTICE  AND  OPTIONS  TO  CONSUMERS  REGAHD- 
ING  CONSUMER  ELECTRONICS  EQUIPMENT. 

"Sec.  624A.  (a)  This  section  may  be  cited  as 
the  "Cable  Equipment  Act  of  1992". 

"(b)  The  Congress  finds  that— 

"(1)  the  use  of  converter  boxes  to  receive 
.cable  television  may  disable  certain  func- 
tions of  televisions  and  VCRs,  including,  for 
example,  the  ability  to— 

"(A)  watch  a  program  on  one  channel  while 
simultaneously  using  a  VCR  to  tape  a  dif- 
ferent program  or  another  channel; 

"(B)  use  a  VCR  to  tape  consecutive  pro- 
grams that  appear  on  different  channels:  or 

"(C)  use  certain  special  features  of  a  tele- 
vision such  as  a  'picture-in-picture'  feature: 
and 

"(2)  cable  operators  should,  to  the  extent 
possible,  employ  technology  that  allows 
cable  television  subscribers  to  enjoy  the  full 
benefit  of  the  functions  available  on  tele- 
vision and  VCRs. 

"(c)  As  used  in  this  section: 

"(1)  The  term  'converter  box'  means  a  de- 
vice that— 

"(A)  allows  televisions  that  do  not  have 
adequate  channel  tuning  capability  to  re- 
ceive the  service  offered  by  cable  operators; 
or 

"(B)  decodes  signals  that  cable  operators 
deliver  to  subscribers  in  scrambled  form. 

"(2)  The  term  'VCR'  means  a  videocassette 
recorder. 

"(d)(1)  Cable  operators  shall  not  scramble 
or  otherwise  encrypt  any  local  broadcast  sig- 
nal, except  where  authorized  under  para- 
graph (3)  of  this  subsection  to  protect 
against  the  substantial  theft  of  cable  service. 

"(2)  Notwithstanding  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
subsection,  there  shall  be  no  limitation  on 
the  use  of  scrambling  or  encryption  tech- 
nology where  the  use  of  such  technology 
does  not  interfere  with  the  functions  of  sub- 
scribers' televisions  or  VCRs. 

"(3)  Within  180  days  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  section,  the  Commission 
shall  issue  regulations  prescribing  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  a  cable  operator 
may,  if  necessary  to  protect  against  the  sub- 
stantial theft  of  cable  service,  scramble  or 
otherwise  encrypt  any  local  broadcast  sig- 
nal. 

"(4)  The  Commission  shall  periodically  re- 
view and,  if  necessary,  modify  the  regula- 
tions issued  pursuant  to  this  subsection  in 
light  of  any  actions  taken  in  resp>onse  to  reg- 
ulations issued  under  subsection  (i). 

"(e)  Within  180  days  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  section,  the  Commission 
shall  promulgate  regulations  requiring  a 
cable  operator  offering  any  channels  the  re- 
ception of  which  requires  a  converter  box 
to— 

"(1)  notify  subscribers  that  if  their  cable 
service  is  delivered  through  a  converter  box, 
rather  than  directly  to  the  subscribers'  tele- 
visions or  VCRs,  the  subscribers  may  be  un- 
able to  enjoy  certain  functions  of  their  tele- 
visions or  VCRs,  including  the  ability  to — 

"(A)  watch  a  program  on  one  channel  while 
simultaneously  using  a  VCR  to  tape  a  dif- 
ferent program  on  another  channel: 

"(B)  use  a  VCR  to  tape  two  consecutive 
programs  that  appear  on  different  channels; 
or 

"(C)  use  certain  television  features  such  as 
'picture-in-picture'; 


"(2)  offer  new  and  current  subscribers  who 
do  not  receive  or  wish  to  receive  channels 
the  reception  of  which  requires  a  converter 
box,  the  option  of  having  their  cable  service 
installed,  in  the  case  of  new  subscribers,  or 
reinstalled,  in  the  case  of  current  subscrib- 
ers, by  direct  connection  to  the  subscribers' 
televisions  or  VCRs,  without  passing 
through  a  converter  box;  and 

"(3)  offer  new  and  current  subscribers  who 
receive,  or  wish  to  receive,  channels  the  re- 
ception of  which  requires  a  converter  box, 
the  option  of  having  their  cable  service  in- 
stalled, in  the  case  of  new  subscribers,  or 
reinstalled,  in  the  case  of  current  subscrib- 
ers, in  such  a  way  that  those  channels  the  re- 
ception of  which  does  not  require  a  converter 
box  are  delivered  to  the  subscribers'  tele- 
visions or  VCRs,  without  passing  through  a 
converter  box. 

"(f)  Any  charges  for  installing  or 
reinstalling  cable  service  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (e)  shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  Section  623(b)(1). 

"(g)  Within  180  days  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  section,  the  Commission 
shall  promulgate  regulations  relating  to  the 
use  of  remote  control  devices  that  shall— 

"(1)  require  a  cable  operator  who  offers 
subscribers  the  option  of  renting  a  remote 
control  unit— 

"(A)  to  notify  subscribers  that  they  may 
purchase  a  commercially  available  remote 
control  device  from  any  source  that  sells 
such  devices  rather  than  renting  it  from  the 
cable  operator;  and 

"(B)  to  specify  the  types  of  remote  control 
units  that  are  compatible  with  the  converter 
box  supplied  by  the  cable  operator;  and 

"(2)  prohibit  a  cable  operator  from  taking 
any  action  that  prevents  or  in  any  way  dis- 
ables the  converter  box  supplied  by  the  cable 
operator  from  operating  compatibly  with 
commercially  available  remote  control 
units. 

"(h)  Within  180  days  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  section,  the  Commission,  in 
consultation  with  representatives  of  the 
cable  Industry  and  the  consumer  electronics 
industry,  shall  report  to  the  Congress  on 
means  of  assuring  compatibility  between 
televisions  and  VCRs  and  cable  systems  so 
that  cable  subscribers  will  be  able  to  enjoy 
the  full  benefit  of  both  the  programming 
available  on  cable  systems  and  the  functions 
available  on  their  televisions  and  VCRs. 

"(1)  Within  1  year  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  section.  th&  Commission  shall 
issue  regulations  requiring  such  actions  as 
may  be  necessary  to  assure  the  compatibil- 
ity interface  described  In  subsection  (h).". 


HELMS  (AND  THURMOND) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  1505 

Mr.  HELMS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Thurmond)  proposed  an  amendment  to 
amendment  No.  1502  proposed  by  Mr. 
Breaux  to  the  bill  S.  12,  supra,  as  fol- 
lows: 

At  the  end  add  the  following  new  section: 

Sec.  .  Section  624(d)  of  Communications 
Act  of  1934  (47  U.S.C.  544(d))  is  amended  by 
adding  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(3)(A)  If  a  cable  operator  provides  a  "pre- 
mium channel"  without  charge  to  cable  sub- 
scribers who  do  not  subscribe  to  the  "pre- 
mium channel(s)",  the  cable  operators  shall, 
not  later  than  60  days  before  such  "premium 
channel"  Is  provided  without  charge — 

"(i)  notify  all  cable  subscribers  that  the 
cable  operator  plans  to  provide  a  "premium 
channel(s)"  without  charge,  and 


"(ID  notify  all  cable  subscribers  when  the 
cable  operator  plans  to  provide  a  "premium 
channel(s)"  without  charge,  and 

"(lil)  notify  all  cable  subscribers  that  they 
have  a  right  to  request  that  the  channel  car- 
rying the  "premium  channel(s)"  be  blocked, 
and 

"(Iv)  block  the  channel  carrying  the  "pre- 
mium channel"  upon  the  request  of  a  sub- 
scriber. 

"(B)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term  "premium  channel"  shall  mean  any 
pay  service  offered  on  a  per  channel  or  per 
program  basis,  which  offers  movies  rated  by 
the  Motion  Picture  Association  as  X,  NR-17 
orR." 


DOLE  AMENDMENT  NO.  1506 

Mr.  INOUYE  (for  Mr.  DOLE)  proposed 
an  amendment  to  the  bill  S.  12,  supra, 
as  follows: 

On  page  97.  lines  11  through  12.  strike  "and 
accompanying  audio"  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof  ".  accompanying  audio,  and  Line  21 
closed  caption". 

On  page  108.  line  2.  strike  "and  accompany- 
ing audio"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  ".  ac- 
companying audio,  and  Line  21  closed  cap- 
tion". 

On  page  63,  line  21,  strike  "(27)"  and  Insert 
In  lieu  thereof  "(28) ";  and  on  page  71,  strike 
all  on  line  2,  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

"(27)  the  term  'Line  21  closed  caption' 
means  a  data  signal  which,  when  decoded, 
provides  a  visual  depiction  of  information  si- 
multaneously being  presented  on  the  aural 
channel  of  a  television  signal;  and". 


SIGNING  OF  A  CEASE-FIRE  IN  EL 
SALVADOR 


DURENBERGER  AMENDMENT  NO. 
1507 

Mr.  DURENBERGER  proposed  an 
amendment  to  the  resolution  (S.  Res. 
248)  expressing  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
regarding  the  signing  on  January  16, 
1992,  of  the  agreements  for  a  formal 
cease-fire  in  El  Salvador,  and  for  other 
purposes,  as  follows: 

On  page  3,  line  14,  strike  the  words  "com- 
mit It-self,"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "re- 
main committed." 

On  page  3,  line  20,  strike  the  words  "com- 
mit itself,"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "re- 
main committed." 

On  page  3,  line  24,  strike  the  words  "com- 
mit Itself,"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "re- 
main committed." 


CABLE  TELEVISION  CONSUMER 
PROTECTION  ACT 


PRESSLER  AMENDMENT  NO.  1508 
Mr.  PRESSLER  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  S.  12,  supra,  as  follows: 
Strike  all  on  page  113.  line  22.  through  page 
116,  line  14,  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

direct  broadcast  SATELLITE  SERVICES 

Sec.  21.  (a)  The  Federal  Communications 
Commission  shall,  within  one  year  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  submit  to  the 


Committee  .  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation  of  the  Senate  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Commerce  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  a  report  analyzing 
the  need  for,  and  the  form,  nature,  and  ex- 
tent of,  the  most  appropriate  public  interest 
obligations  to  be  imposed  upon  direct  broad- 
cast satellite  services  in  addition  to  what  Is 
required  pursuant  to  subsection  (b)(1).  The 
report  shall  Include — 

(Da  consideration  of  the  national  nature 
of  direct  broadcast  satellite  programming 
services; 

(2)  an  evaluation  of  a  phase-in  of  such  pub- 
lic Interest  obligations  for  direct  broadcast 
satellite  services  commensurate  with  the  de- 
gree to  which  direct  broadcast  satellite  serv- 
ices have  become  a  source  of  effective  com- 
petition to  cable  systems;  and 

(3)  an  analysis  of  the  Commission's  author- 
ity to  Impose  such  public  interest  obliga- 
tions recommended  In  the  report  without 
further  legislation. 

(b)(1)  Notwithstanding  its  report  to  be  pro- 
vided pursuant  to  subsection  (a),  the  federal 
Communications  Commission  shall  require, 
as  a  condition  of  any  provision,  initial  au- 
thorization, or  authorization  renewal  for  a 
direct  broadcast  satellite  service  providing 
video  programming,  that  the  provider  of 
such  service  reserve  a  portion  of  its  channel 
capacity,  equal  to  not  less  than  4  percent  nor 
more  than  7  percent,  exclusively  for 
nonduplicated,  noncommercial,  educational, 
and  informational  programming. 

(2)  A  provider  of  such  service  may  utilize 
for  any  purpose  any  unused  channel  capacity 
required  to  be  reserved  under  this  subsection 
pending  the  actual  use  of  such  channel  ca- 
pacity for  noncommercial,  educational,  and 
Informational  programming. 

(3)  A  direct  broadcast  satellite  service  pro- 
vider shall  meet  the  requirements  of  this 
subsection  by  leasing,  to  national  edu- 
cational programming  suppliers  (including 
qualified  noncommercial  educational  tele- 
vision stations,  other  public  telecommuni- 
cations entitles,  and  public  or  private  edu- 
cational institutions),  capacity  on  its  system 
upon  reasonable  prices,  terms,  and  condi- 
tions, taking  into  account  the  nonprofit 
character  of  such  suppliers.  The  direct 
broadcast  satellite  service  provider  shall  not 
exercise  any  editorial  control  over  any  video 
programming  provided  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
section. 

(c)  There  is  established  a  study  panel 
which  shall  be  comprised  of  a  representative 
of  the  Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting, 
the  National  Telecommunications  and  Infor- 
mation Administration,  and  the  Office  of 
Technology  Assessment  selected  by  the  head 
of  each  such  entity.  Such  study  panel  shall 
within  two  years  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act  submit  a  report  to  the  Congress 
containing  recommendations  on— 

(1)  methods  and  strategies  for  promoting 
the  development  of  programming  for  trans- 
mission over  the  public  use  channels  re- 
served pursuant  to  subsection  (b)(1); 

(2)  methods  and  criteria  for  selecting  pro- 
gramming for  sttch  channels  that  avoids  con- 
flict of  Interest  and  the  exercise  of  editorial 
control  by  the  direct  broadcast  satellite 
service  provider; 

(3)  identifying  existing  and  potential 
sources  of  funding  for  administrative  and 
production  costs  for  such  public  use  pro- 
gramming; and 

(4)  what  constitute  reasonable  prices, 
terms,  and  conditions  for  provision  of  sat- 
ellite space  for  public  use  channels. 

(d)  As  used  In  this  section,  the  term  "di- 
rect broadcast  satellite  service"  includes— 


(1)  any  satellite  system  licensed  under  part 
100  of  title  47.  Code  of  Federal  Regulations; 
and 

(2)  any  distributor  using  a  fixed  service 
satellite  system  to  provide  video  service  di- 
rectly to  the  home  and  licensed  under  part  25 
of  title  47.  Code  of  Federal  Regulations. 


PRESSLER  (AND  McCAIN) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  1509 

Mr.  PRESSLER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
McCain)  proposed  an  amendment  to 
the  bill  S.  12,  supra,  as  follows: 

On  page  79,  line  21,  insert  before  the  period 
at  the  end  the  following:  ",  without  any  obli- 
gation on  the  direct  broadcast  satellite  dis- 
tributor or  the  programmer  to  pay  the  costs 
necessary  for  C-band  distribution". 

On  page  80,  line  14,  immediately  after  "A", 
insert  "fixed  service". 


WELFARE  DEPENDENCY  MEASURE- 
MENT AND  ASSESSMENT  ACT 


MOYNIHAN  AMENDMENT  NO.  1510 

Mr.  FORD  (for  Mr.  MOYNIHAN)  pro- 
posed an  amendment  to  the  bill  (S. 
1256)  to  direct  the  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  to  develop  and  im- 
plement an  information  gathering  sys- 
tem to  permit  the  measurement,  analy- 
sis, and  reporting  of  welfare  depend- 
ency, as  follows: 

Strike  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and  in- 
sert the  following: 

SECTION  I.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Welfare  De- 
pendency Act  of  1992". 

SEC.  2.  FINDINGS. 

The  Congress  finds  that  welfare  depend- 
ency has  reached  threatening  levels: 

(1)  In  the  period  since  1960  the  average  an- 
nual caseload  of  the  aid  to  families  with  de- 
pendent children  (AFDC)  program  under  title 
rv  of  the  Social  Security  Act  has  quintupled. 

(2)  In  1990  there  were  on  average  almost 
twice  as  many  households  receiving  aid  to 
families  with  dependent  children  payments 
as  the  number  of  households  and  Individuals 
receiving  unemployment  compensation  bene- 
fits. 

(3)  nearly  one-quarter  of  children  born  in 
the  period  1967  through  1969  were  dependent 
on  welfare  (AFE>C)  before  reaching  age  18. 
For  minority  children  this  ratio  approached 
three-quarters. 

(4)  At  any  given  time  one-quarter  of  school 
children  are  from- single  parent  families,  or 
households  with  ^neither  parent.  The  Na- 
tional Assessment  of  Educational  Progress 
has  documented  the  educational  losses  asso- 
ciated with  single  parent  or  no  parent  house- 
holds. 

(5)  Only  one-quarter  of  father -absent  fami- 
lies receive  full  child  support  and  over  one- 
half  receive  none. 

(6)  The  average  aid  to  families  with  de- 
pendent children  benefit  has  declined  by 
more  than  one-third  since  1960. 

(7)  The  burden  of  welfare  dependency  is  an 
issue  of  necessary  concern  to  women,  who  in 
overwhelming  proportion  are  the  heads  of 
single  parent  families. 

(8)  The  rate  of  welfare  dependency  Is  ris- 
ing. However,  the  statistical  basis  on  which 
to  assess  this  national  Issue  is  wholly  Inad- 
equate, much  as  the  statistical  basis  for  ad- 
dressing Issues  of  unemployment  was  inad- 
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cAncressional  policy. 
congress  hereby  declares  that — 

the  policy  and  responsibility  of  the 
Government  to  reduce  welfare  de- 
to  the  lowest  possible  level,  and  to 
failles  toward  self-sufficiency,  con- 
other  essential  national  goals; 
the  policy  of  the  United  States  to 
n  families,  to  ensure  that  children 
in  families  that  are  economically 
and  to  underscore  the  respon- 
f  parents  to  support  their  children; 
Federal   Government  should   help 
ecipients  as  well  as  individuals  at 
\4elfare  dependency  to  improve  their 
and  job  skills,  to  obtain  access  to 
support  services,  and  to  take  .such 
as  may  assist  them  to  meet  their 
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and 
the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  aid  in 
welfare  dependency   by   providing 
with  generally  accepted  measures 
dependency  so  that  it  can  track 
over  time  and  determine  wheth- 
is  being  made  in  reducing  welfare 
and  enabling  families  to  be  self- 
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qEVELOPMENT  OF  WELFARE  DEPEND- 
ENCY INDICATORS,  RATES,  AND  PRE- 
DICTORS. 

JENERAL.— The  Secretary  of  Health 

Hun  an  Services  (referred  to  in  this  Act 

i  ecretary")  shall  develop  indicators, 

predictors  of  welfare  dependency. 

De^lopment.— The  Secretary  shall— 


ar  i 


devi  lop — 

indicators  and  rates  related  to  the  level 
dependency  in  the  United  States; 

pretictors  that  are  correlated  with  wel- 
depe  adency; 
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the  data  needed  to  report  annu- 
indicators,  rates,  and  predictors, 
the  ability  of  existing  data  collec- 
to  provide  such  data  and  any  ad- 
ata  collection  needs;  and 
later  than  2  years  after  the  date  of 
of  this  Act,  provide  an  interim  re- 
coi^lning  conclusions  resulting  from 
devefjpment  and  assessment  described  In 
(l)and(2),  to— 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  of 
of  Representatives; 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
Hciise  of  Representatives; 

Committee  on  Finance  of  the  Sen- 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human 
of  the  Senate. 
Coi*iDERATiONS.— In  developing  the  in- 
rates,  and  predictors,  the  Secretary 
cor  sider  the  complexity  of  patterns  of 
ependency  and  self-sufficiency  at- 
and  the  external  factors,  including 
ecoifomy,   that  affect  welfare  depend- 


AqVISORY  BOARD  ON  WELFARE  DEPEND- 
ENCY. 

Es'tABLiSHMENT.— There  is  established 

Advis  Dry  Board  on  Welfare  Dependency 

to  in  this  Act  as  the  "Board"). 

Con  position.- The  Board  shall  be  com- 

12  members  with  equal  numbers  to 

appoifted  by  the  House  of  Representa- 

Senate,   and   the   President.  The 

sl^l  be  composed  of  experts  in  the 

welfare    research   and   statistical 

representatives  of  State  and 

w^fare    agencies,    and    organizations 

with  welfare  issues. 


(c)  Vacancifjs.— Any  vacancy  occurring  in 
the  membership  of  the  Board  shall  be  filled 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  original  appoint- 
ment for  the  position  being  vacated.  The  va- 
cancy shall  not  affect  the  power  of  the  re- 
maining members  to  execute  the  duties  of 
the  Board. 

(d)  DUTIES.- Duties  of  the  Board  shall  in- 
clude— 

(1)  providing  advice  and  recommendations 
to  the  Secretary  on  the  development  of  indi- 
cators, rates,  and  predictors  of  welfare  de- 
pendency, and  the  identification  of  data  col- 
lection needs  and  existing  data  collection  ef- 
forts, described  in  section  4(b)(2);  and 

(2)  providing  advice  on  the  development 
and  presentation  of  the  annual  report  on 
welfare  dependency  indicators,  rates,  and 
predictors  required  under  section  6. 

(e)  Travel  Expenses.— Members  of  the 
Board  shall  not  be  compensated,  but  shall  re- 
ceive travel  expenses,  including  per  diem  in 
lieu  of  subsistence,  at  rates  authorized  for 
employees  of  agencies  under  subchapter  I  of 
chapter  57  of  title  5.  United  States  (iode,  for 
each  day  the  member  is  engaged  in  the  per- 
formance of  duties  away  from  the  home  or 
regular  place  of  business  of  the  member. 

(f)  DETAIL    OF    FEDERAL    EMPLOYEES.— The 

Secretary  shall  detail,  without  reimburse- 
ment, any  of  the  personnel  of  the  agency  to 
the  Board  to  assist  the  Board  in  carrying  out 
its  duties.  Any  detail  shall  not  interrupt  or 
otherwise  affect  the  civil  service  status  or 
privileges  of  the  Federal  employee. 

(g)  Voluntary  Service.— Notwithstanding 
section  1342  of  title  31,  United  States  Code, 
the  Board  may  accept  the  voluntary  services 
provided  by  a  member  of  the  Board. 

SEC.    «.    ANNUAL    WELFARE    DEPENDENCY    RE- 
PORT. 

(a)  Preparation.— The  Secretary  shall  pre- 
pare an  annual  report  on  welfare  dependency 
in  the  United  States.  The  report  shall  at- 
tempt to  identify  indicators,  rates,  and  pre- 
dictors of  welfare  dependency  and  trends  in 
dependency,  and  provide  information  and 
analysis  on  the  causes  of  dependency. 

(b)  Coverage.— The  report  shall  Include 
analysis  of  families  and  individuals  receiving 
assistance  under  means-tested  benefit  pro- 
grams, including  the  program  of  aid  to  fami- 
lies with  dependent  children  under  part  A  of 
title  IV  of  the  Social  Security  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
601  et  seq.),  the  food  stamp  program  under 
the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1977  (7  U.S.C.  2011  et 
seq.)  and  the  Supplemental  Security  Income 
program  under  title  XVI  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  (42  U.S.C.  1381  et  seq.),  or  as  general 
assistance  under  programs  administered  by 
State  and  local  governments. 

(c)  Contents.- Each  report  shall  set 
forth— 

(1)  for  each  of  the  means- tested  benefit 
programs  described  in  subsection  (b) — 

(A)  current  trends  in  the  number  and  rates 
of  recipients  and  the  characteristics,  includ- 
ing age,  sex,  marital  status,  presence  of  chil- 
dren, labor  force  participation,  and  disabil- 
ity, of  the  recipients;  and 

(B)  total  expenditures; 

(2)  the  proportion  of  the  total  population 
receiving  each  of  the  programs  and  patterns 
of  multiple  program  participation  and  recip- 
iency duration; 

(3)(A)  characteristics  of  each  such  pro- 
gram, including  tOLal  expenditures  broken 
down  by  Federal  and  State  shares,  gross  in- 
come limit,  need  standards,  and  maximum 
potential  benefit  by  State;  and 

(B)  a  description  of  the  interactions  among 
the  programs; 

(4)  in  the  case  of  the  second,  or  a  subse- 
quent, report,  changes  in  the  information  de- 


scribed in  paragraphs  (I)  through  (3)  from 
the  previous  year,  and  trends  in  program 
participation; 

(5)  annual  numerical  goals  for  recipients, 
and  expenditures,  within  each  program  and 
within  significant  subgroups  within  the  pop- 
ulation, for  the  calendar  year  in  which  the 
report  is  transmitted  and  for  each  of  the  fol- 
lowing 4  calendar  years,  which  goals  shall, 
consistent  with  other  essential  national 
goals,  reflect  the  objectives  of— 

(A)  reducing  welfare  dependency  to  the 
lowest  possible  level;  and 

(B)  increasing  family  self-sufficiency  at  or 
above  the  Federal  poverty  level  to  the  great- 
est extent  possible. 

(6)(A)  the  programs  and  policies  as  the  Sec- 
retary, in  consultation  with  the  Board,  de- 
termines are  necessary  to  meet  the  goals  for 
each  of  the  5  years;  and 

(B)  such  recommendations  for  legislation, 
which  shall  not  include  proposals  to  reduce 
eligibility  levels  or  impose  barriers  to  pro- 
gram access,  as  the  Secretary  may  deter- 
mine to  be  necessary  or  desirable  to  reduce 
welfare  dependency;  and 

(7)  interim  goals  for  reducing  the  propor- 
tion of  children,  and  families  with  children, 
who  are  recipients  of  aid  to  families  with  de- 
pendent children  to  10  percent  of  families 
with  children,  adjusted  for  economic  condi- 
tions. 

(d)  Submission.— The  Secretary  shall  sub- 
mit such  a  report  not  later  than  3  years  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  and 
annually  thereafter,  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Committee  on  Finance  of  the 
Senate.  The  report  shall  be  transmitted  dur- 
ing the  first  60  days  of  each  regular  session 
of  Congress. 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "An  Act  to 
direct  the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  to  develop  and  implement  an  infor- 
mation gathering  system  to  permit  the 
measurement,  analysis,  and  reporting  of  wel- 
fare dependency  rates. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES  TO 
MEET 

committee  on  finance 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Finance  be  authorized  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  on  January 
29,  1992,  at  10  a.m.  to  hold  a  hearing  on 
legislation  to  further  extend  unem- 
ployment compensation  benefits  for 
jobless  Americans. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

sELEcrr  committee  on  intelligence 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Intelligence  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
on  Wednesday,  January  29,  1992,  at  2 
p.m.  to  hold  a  closed  hearing  on  Intel- 
ligence matters. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

committee  on  ENERGY  AND  NATURAL 
RESOURCES 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources  be  au- 
thorized to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate,  9:30  a.m.,  January  29.  1992. 


to  receive  testimony  on  two  of  the  Fed- 
eral Energy  Regulatory  Commission's 
pending  natural  gas  rulemakings: 
First,  the  notice  of  proposed  rule- 
making [NOPR]  regarding  pipeline 
service  obligations  in  docket  No. 
RM91-11-000,  the  so-called  mega  NOPR; 
and  second,  order  No.  555  concerning 
revisions  to  regulations  governing  au- 
thorizations for  the  construction  of 
natural  gas  pipeline  facilities. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  BANKING,  HOUSING  AND  URBAN 
AFFAIRS 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  ses- 
sion of  the  Senate,  Wednesday.  Janu- 
ary 29,  1992,  at  10  a.m.  to  conduct  a 
hearing  on  the  nomination  of  Alan 
Greenspan  to  be  Chairman  and  member 
of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  THE  HISPANIC 
ENTREPRENEURSHIP  PROGRAM 

•  Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  President,  over  the 
years  it  has  been  my  pleasure  to  recog- 
nize the  achievements  of  many  commu- 
nity leaders  in  Colorado,  including  His- 
panic Coloradans  who  are  making  a 
real  difference  in  the  political  a;id  eco- 
nomic future  of  the  Hispanic  commu- 
nity. 

Today.  I  want  to  recognize  a  remark- 
able young  woman  who,  still  in  her 
twenties,  has  a  long  list  of  achieve- 
ments to  her  credit.  Stephanie  Herrera, 
currently  the  Colorado  Hispanic 
League's  vice  president,  is  also  the 
founder  and  president  of  the  U.S.  His- 
panic Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

I  first  met  Ms.  Herrera  several 
months  ago.  and  was  immediately  im- 
pressed with  her  leadership  skills.  She 
is  an  up-and-coming  young  professional 
woman,  and  a  fine  example  of  the  kind 
of  aggressive  and  articulate  leader  the 
Hispanic  community  is  generating 
across  the  Nation. 

I  also  want  to  recognize  Mr.  Andres 
Salazar.  who  was  hired  by  the  Hispanic 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  directed  the 
highly  successful  Colorado  Hispanic 
Entrepreneurship  Program.  This  pro- 
gram fast  tracks  young  Hispanic  busi- 
ness leaders  into  2-year  degrees  in  en- 
trepreneurship. Mr.  Salazar  worked 
hard  to  get  community  colleges  in  Col- 
orado to  support  this  innovative  pro- 
gram, and  I  commend  it  to  each  of  my 
colleagues  as  an  example  for  other 
States. 

These  two  individuals,  along  with 
other  leaders  in  the  Hispanic  business 
community — including  my  good  friend. 
George    Autobee.   a   Vietnam   veteran 


and  successful  businessman  who  has  in- 
spired many  Coloradans  with  his  spirit, 
good  humor  and  get  things  done  atti- 
tude— are  building  a  foundation  Tor 
progress  in  the  Hispanic  community. 
Combining  educational  opportunities 
with  financial  and  business  expertise  is 
not  a  new  idea.  It  is  an  old  idea  that 
works  very  well,  and  is  precisely  the 
kind  of  investment  we  should  be  mak- 
ing on  a  grander  scale. 

I  commend  these  individuals  for  their 
outstanding  dedication  and  for  their 
commitment  to  the  Hispanic  commu- 
nity. Their  work  enriches  us  all.* 


CLASS.  STYLE.  AND  PRIDE  IN 
WEBSTER.  NY 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  speak  on  behalf  of  a  group  of 
individuals  who  exude  class,  style,  and 
pride,  the  Webster  High  School  March- 
ing Band.  They  brought  recognition  to 
New  York  State  when  they  were  se- 
lected, from  among  hundreds  of  march- 
ing bands,  to  participate  In  the  annual 
Fiesta  Bowl  celebration  in  Phoenix, 
AZ.  New  Year's  Week.  The  Fiesta  Bowl 
celebration  is  one  of  the  most  pres- 
tigious competitions  and  parades  in  the 
country.  The  Webster  High  School 
Marching  Band  competed  against  top 
bands  from  all  over  the  country  in 
front  of  a  panel  of  national  judges  and 
won  first  place  in  the  Fiesta  Bowl  Pa- 
rade and  other  honors. 

During  the  week  between  Christmas 
and  New  Years  over  200  students,  staff, 
.  and  parents  of  the  Webster  High  School 
Marching  Band  traveled  to  Phoenix  as 
the  northeast  United  States  represent- 
ative to  compete  against  the  top 
marching  bands  in  the  country  in  the 
Pageant  of  Bands  and  the  Fiesta  Bowl 
Parade.  After  a  second  place  finish  in 
the  band  pageant,  they  performed  be- 
fore a  live  parade  attendance  of  over 
300,000  and  a  national  TV  audience  of 
millions  and  won  the  parade  competi- 
tion by  defeating  over  20  bands  from 
around  the  country.  What's  most  amaz- 
ing about  this  achievement  is  that 
after  the  normal  end  of  the  marching 
band  season  in  early  November,  the 
weather  permitted  only  minimal  out- 
door practice  for  the  band  to  remain  fo- 
cused on  the  intricate  moves  and  com- 
plex music  that  is  required  at  this  level 
of  competition. 

It  takes  a  lot  of  dedication  and  perse- 
verance to  attain  such  a  high  level  of 
performance.  Band  members  practice 
for  long  hours  and  travel  by  bus  to 
competitions  on  weekends.  Band  mem- 
bers load,  unload,  and  assemble  band 
equipment.  Once  at  an  event,  the  band 
has  15  minutes  to  get  out  there  and 
really  perform. 

High  level  performance,  both  march- 
ing and  instrument  playing,  is  just 
part  of  the  many  intricacies  that  are 
involved  in  getting  to  a  major  national 
competition.  It's  not  just  the  band 
members    and    their    director,     Paul 


Maginn,  that  brought  the  Webster  High 
School  Marching  Band  to  the  Fiesta 
Bowl,  but  the  combined  efforts  of  par- 
ents, boosters,  and  many  conrununity 
organizations. 

To  all  of  these  very  special  people: 
band  members,  directors,  staffers,  par- 
ents, boosters,  and  members  of  the 
greater-Rochester  community,  I  thank 
you  for  all  of  your  efforts.  I  would  like 
to  commend  Paul  Maginn  for  doing  a 
superb  job  of  preparing  the  Webster 
High  School  Marching  Band  for  the 
competition  in  Arizona.  Mr.  Maginn 
will  be  leaving  the  band  and  will  be  re- 
placed by  Steve  Landgren.  who  will  be 
taking  over  as  the  new  band  director.  I 
am  proud  that  such  fine  individuals 
come  from  New  York  State.  I  salute 
the  Webster  High  School  Marching 
Band  for  their  valiance  and  their  suc- 
cess. Congratulations  on  your  achieve- 
ment. You  are  among  the  best  of  the 
best.  Best  wishes  for  a  future  filled 
with  continued  success.* 


NOTICE  OF  DETERMINATION  BY 
THE  SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON 
ETHICS  UNDER  RULE  35.  PARA- 
GRAPH 4.  PERMITTING  ACCEPT- 
ANCE OF  A  GIFT  OF  EDU- 
CATIONAL TRAVEL  FROM  A  FOR- 
EIGN ORGANIZATION 

•  Mr.  SANFORD.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
required  by  paragraph  4  of  rule  35  that 
I  place  in  the  Congressional  Record 
notices  of  Senate  employees  who  par- 
ticipate in  programs,  the  principal  ob- 
jective of  which  is  educational,  spon- 
sored by  a  foreign  government  or  a  for- 
eign educational  or  charitable  organi- 
zation involving  travel  to  a  foreign 
country  paid  for  by  that  foreign  gov- 
ernment or  organization. 

The  select  committee  received  a  re- 
quest for  a  determination  under  rule  35 
for  Elizabeth  Gardner,  a  member  of  the 
staff  of  Senator  Bidbn,  to  participate 
in  a  program  in  France,  sponsored  by 
the  Franco-American  Foundation  and 
the  German  Marshall  Fund,  from  Feb- 
ruary 8-16,  1992. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Ms.  Gardner  in  this 
program,  at  the  expense  of  the  Franco- 
American  Foundation  and  the  German 
Marshall  Fund  is  in  the  interest  of  the 
Senate  and  the  United  States.* 


PROVISION  OF  SERVICES  TO 
BANKCARD  ASSOCIATION  MEM- 
BERS 

*  Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  ask  permission  to  insert  into 
the  Congressional  Record  the  follow- 
ing memo  from  the  Bankcard  Holders 
of  America  which  I  referenced  in  my 
statement  of  January  21.  1992.  The 
statement  concerned  the  efforts  of  sec- 
tion 471  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Corporation  Improvement  Act  of 
1991  and  the  memo  was  inadvertently 
left  out. 
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The  r  lemo  follows: 
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I  ANKCARD  Holders  of  America, 
Metzenbaum. 

Holstein,  Executive  Director. 
Provision  of  Services  to  Bankcard  Asso- 
clatl  jn  Members. 
Date:  Nc  vember  19.  1991. 
Bankcard  Holders  of  America  is  an  eleven- 
national  consumer  protection  orga- 
focusing  exclusively  on  consumer 
i^ues.  For  example,  we  strongly  suij- 
D'Amato's  proposed  limit  on  credit 
int4rest  rates. 

!  of  this  memo  is  to  inform  you 
si(-ong  opposition  to  any  weakening  of 
133  of  the  Senate's  banking  reform 
As  you  know,  that  section  would 
ankcard  associations  to  continue  to 
services  to  failed  financial  institu- 
any  change  in  their  ownership, 
provision  is  intended  to  reinforce  service 
guaranti  es  we  believe  Congress  included  in 
FIRREA4  but  which  Visa  has  chosen  to  ig- 
nore. 
Bankcard  Holders  of  America  believes  that 
nadequate  competition  in  the  credit 
m4rketplace,  resulting  in  exorbitant 
fees  charged  to  consumers.  We  filed 
amlilis  brief  on  behalf  of  consumers  in 
h  wsuit  against  Visa,  in  which  Sears 
hall^nging  Visa's  refusal  to  provide  its 
services  to  a  bank  acquired  by 
institution.  Mountain  West  Fi- 
Jervices,  did  enjoy  Visa's  franchise 
iinder  its  former  ownership, 
be  ieve  an  Important  opportunity  to 
competition  in  the  credit  card  mar- 
would  be  lost  if  section  1133  were 
in  any  way.  Sears'  intention,  frus- 
Visa's  refusal  to  provide  its  serv- 
market  a  low-interest-rate,  no-an- 
credit  card.  We  believe  that  such 
cularly  when  offered  by  major  fi- 
institutions— can  have  a  dramatic 
desirable  impact  in  terms  of  encouraging 
on  in  the  credit  card  industry.  We 
to  support  section  1133  as  currently 


have  any  questions,  please  feel  free 
at  703-481-1205.* 


PR  OJECTS  WITH  INDUSTRY 


;OHEN.  Mr.   President,  as  one 
for  many  years  supported  leg- 
to  improve  the  rights  of  the 
I  am  intimately  aware  of  the 
(^allenRes  that  disabled  individ- 
in  the  workplace, 
e,  I  am  pleased  to  draw  your 
to  a  special  program  in  my 
tate    of    Maine,    the    Projects 
lidustry,  that  does  much  to  as- 
dis  ibled  job  seekers  in  finding  jobs 
earning  what  special  challenges 
confront  in  the  workplace. 
re()orter  Dale  McGarrigle  states  in 
Daily  News  article,  "Dis- 
ind    new    life    in    workplace," 
With  Industry  has  helped  over 
e  in  its  fii^t  year  of  operation. 
Dean  of  Orono,  who  is  profiled 
iece,  is  one  of  the  program's  re- 
success    stories.    Dean    has 
cbnfined   to   a   wheelchair  since 
''.  lirough  Projects  With  Industry, 
1 3und   professional   guidance,   a 
system,  and  most  importantly. 


m  ly 


Ba  Igor 


president,  I  ask  that  the  text  of 
be  entered  into  the  Record. 


The  article  follows: 

[From  the  Bangor  Daily  News,  Oct.  24.  1991] 

Disabled  Find  New  Life  in  Workplace 

(By  Dale  McGarrigle) 

Sheila  Dean  knew  she  wanted  to  work,  but 
she  wasn't  sure  where  to  start.  "I  was  tired 
of  sitting  at  home,"  said  the  Orono  resident. 
"But  I  had  no  clue  how  to  go  about  finding 
a  job." 

Dean,  26,  also  faced  another  obstacle.  She 
is  confined  to  a  wheelchair,  the  result  of 
spina  bifida,  which  has  left  her  paralyzed 
from  the  waist  down  since  birth. 

But  the  Brownvilte  Junction  native  found 
the  answer  to  her  dilemma  in  the  organizar 
tion  Projects  With  Industry. 

A  division  of  Phoenix  Industries  of  Bangor, 
Projects  With  Industry  is  a  program  de- 
signed to  train  individuals  with  disabilities 
to  seek,  find  and  keep  jobs.  It  is  funded  by  a 
five-year  grant  from  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Education. 

Dean  was  one  of  the  44  people  served  by 
PWI  in  its  first  yeai-  of  operation.  She  found 
the  experience  beneficial. 

"It  was  a  lot  of  help,"  Dean  said.  "They 
held  workshops  to  let  people  know  what 
challenges  they'd  face  in  the  workplace,  how 
to  interview,  how  to  find  a  job  and  what  to 
do  once  you  found  a  job." 

She  also  urged  others  with  disabilities  to 
contact  PWI. 

"They  are  very  helpful  and  supportive," 
she  said.  "The  staff  will  bend  over  backward 
to  help  you  find  a  job  and  follow  up  after- 
ward." 

Dean  has  been  one  of  the  program's  success 
stories.  She  now  works  full  time  at  the  Air 
Force  National  Guard  Base  as  a  switchboard 
operator. 

'She  has  fit  right  in  from  day  one.  "  said 
Master  Sgt.  Linda  Duncan,  Dean's  boss. 
"She's  been  wonderful  to  work  with." 

Dean  Is  also  one  of  four  people  who  will  re- 
ceive a  recognition  award  for  superior  per- 
formance from  Gov.  John  R.  McKernan,  at  a 
PWI  function  Thursday  morning.  Others  re- 
ceiving awards  are  Dawna  Cornett  of  Orono 
and  Shawn  Piscioniere  and  Pat  Curtis,  both 
of  Bangor. 

Dean  understands  well  the  problems  faced 
by  the  disabled  in  the  workplace.  She  looked 
for  an  office  job  from  February  until  she  was 
hired  in  July. 

"The  depression  came  with  applying  for 
jobs  and  getting  nothing,"  she  said.  "It  was 
getting  frustrating,  because  everyone  I  had 
gone  through  the  program  with  had  gotten 
hired." 

She  also  observed  tentativeness  by  employ- 
ers to  hire  those  with  disabilities. 

"There  were  tinges  when  I'd  call  up  to  re- 
quest an  interview,"  she  said.  "Then  I'd  ask 
if  the  building  is  accessible.  They'd  ask 
Why?'  I'd  tell  them  I' was  in  a  wheelchair. 
That  made  people  nervous." 

The  Guard  didn't  hesitate  to  modify  the  of- 
fice setup  for  Dean,  moving  some  equipment, 
making  the  bathroom  accessible,  adding 
some  lowered  tables  and  building  a  wheel- 
chair ramp. 

"No  one  made  a  big  deal  out  of  it."  Dean 
said.  "That  was  the  nice  thing  here." 

Dean  is  glad  she  hooked  up  with  PWI  and 
found  her  job. 

"It's  been  a  big  boost  to  my  self-esteem, 
knowing  I  could  make  it  on  my  own."  she 
said.  ■•This  is  perfect  for  me.  I  get  to  talk  on 
the  phone,  and  see  men  In  uniform.* 


IMPLEMENTATION  OF  THE  AMERI- 
CANS WITH  DISABILITIES  ACT 
•  Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
last  Sunday  was  an  important  land- 


mark for  43  million  Americans.  Amer- 
ica began  keeping  the  promise  it  made 
18  months  ago  when  the  ADA,  the 
Americans  with  Disabilities  Act,  was 
signed  into  law. 

Seventeen  percent  of  the  popu- 
lation—! in  6  Americans — is  challenged 
by  some  kind  of  disability.  For  these 
Americans,  barriers  still  exist  to  sim- 
ple activities  that  most  of  us  take  for 
granted:  Eating  at  a  restaurant;  going 
to  a  movie;  riding  a  bus;  visiting  a  doc- 
tor; shopping  for  groceries. 

But  that  will  all  change.  January  26 
was  the  effective  date  for  portions  of 
the  ADA  that  affect  public  accom- 
modations and  services.  That  means 
that  from  now  on,  millions  of  public  fa- 
cilities across  America  will  be  acces- 
sible to  the  disabled  in  ways  that  they 
had  not  been  before. 

State  and  local  governments — and 
their  instrumentalities — will  not  be 
able  to  discriminate  on  the  basis  of  a 
disability.  Disabled  citizens  will  be 
able  to  participate  in  and  benefit  from 
the  same  services,  programs,  and  ac- 
tivities that  all  other  Americans  enjoy. 

Services  open  to  the  public  that  are 
run  by  the  private  sector  will  also  com- 
ply with  the  ADA.  New  buildings  will 
be  constructed  to  be  fully  accessible. 
Existing  physical  barriers  will  be  re- 
moved where  readily  achievable.  And 
efforts  will  be  made  to  assist  the  dis- 
abled in  communication. 

This  means  that  we  will  see  a  lot 
more  ramps  and  curb  cuts  for  wheel- 
chairs. Tables,  chairs,  and  racks  may 
be  rearranged  in  restaurants,  theaters, 
and  retail  stores.  There  will  be  raised 
letters  or  Braille  by  elevator  buttons. 
Note  takers,  interpreters,  or  tele- 
communication devices  will  be  pro- 
vided for  the  hearing  impaired.  Some 
activities  will  be  relocated  to  fully  ac- 
cessible locations. 

In  other  words,  many  simple  daily 
activities  will  no  longer  be  a  Herculean 
task  for  43  million  Americans. 

And  in  another  6  months,  we  will 
begin  dismantling  barriers  that  have 
hit  the  disability  community  the  hard- 
est— unnecessary  obstacles  in  the 
workplace.  Two-thirds  of  the  disabled 
population  do  not  have  jobs.  Most  of 
these  people  want  to  work  and  are  ex- 
tremely capable,  but  many  employers 
have  discriminated  against  them  sim- 
ply because  they  are  disabled. 

Wasting  the  talents  of  the  disabled 
community  is  not  only  wrong  fi-om  a 
moral  standpoint;  it  costs  the  Federal 
Government  billions  of  dollars  each 
year  in  Social  Security  benefits  and 
lost  income  tax  revenues. 

In  July  of  this  year,  the  portion  of 
the  ADA  affecting  employment  will  go 
into  effect.  This  will  require  employers 
to  make  reasonable,  relatively  inex- 
pensive accommodations  to  give  dis- 
abled people  access  ^  the  workplace. 
Employers  will  also  not  be  able  to  dis- 
criminate against  disabled  employees 
who  can  perform  the  essential  func- 
tions of  a  job. 


The  cost  of  making  society  accessible 
to  all  Americans  will  be  minuscule 
compared  to  the  payoff.  In  exchange 
for  the  removal  of  some  physical  bar- 
riers and  the  installation  of  reasonable 
accommodations,  the  business  commu- 
nity will  receive  increased  consumer- 
ism from  the  disabled  community.  We 
will  pay  less  in  Social  Security  bene- 
fits. And  we  will  be  widening  our  pool 
of  human  resources  and  increasing 
American  competitiveness. 

A  disability  becomes  disabling  be- 
cause of  the  barriers  we  erect  to  major 
life  activities.  I  believe  that  history 
will  record  the  process  that  began  last 
Sunday— breaking  down  unnecessary 
barriers— as  progress  toward  taking  the 
"dis"  out  of  disability.  We  owe  43  mil- 
lion of  our  relatives,  friends,  and  neigh- 
bors nothing  less. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  a  list  of  ad- 
dresses and  phone  numbers  that  pro- 
vide information  about  the  implemen- 
tation of  the  ADA  be  printed  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  information  follows: 

ADA  information  resources 

For  a  copy  of  the  regulations  or  more  spe- 
cific information  about  the  Public  Services 
and  Public  Accommodations  requirements  of 
the  ADA,  please  write  to:  Office  on  the 
Americans  with  Disabilities  Act,  Civil 
RightS'Division,  U.S.  Department  of  Justice, 
P.O.  Box  66118,  Washington,  D.C.  20035-6118. 

Or  call  on  weekdays  between  11  a.m.  and  5 
p.m.  EST:  (202)  514-0301  (Voice);  (202)  514-0381 
(TDD):  (202)  514-0383  (TDD). 

For  information  on  the  ADA  requirements 
regarding  employment:  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity  Commission,  1801  L  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC  20507.  (202)  663-4900  (Voice), 
1-800-800-3302  (TDD). 

Other  resources:  Disability  Rights,  Edu- 
cation and  Defense  Fund  ADA  Hotline:  l-«)0- 
466-4ADA  (Voice  and  TDD);  The  Architec- 
tural and  Transportation  Barriers  Compli- 
ance Board,  1111— 18th  Street  NW,  Suite  501, 
Washington,  D.C.  20036,  1-800-USA-ABLE 
(Voice  and  TDD). 


POLISH  ROMAN  CATHOLIC  UNION 
OF  AMERICA  MICHIGAN  STATE 
BALL 
•  Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  the  Pol- 
ish Roman  Catholic  Union  of  America 
[PRCUA]  is  the  oldest  Polish-American 
fraternity  in  the  United  States.  It  was 
established  in  1873  in  the  spirit  of 
brotherhood  to  unite  and  assist  Polish 
immigrants.  Today  the  PRCUA,  which 
has  developed  into  a  dynamic  fraternal 
beneficent  society,  has  over  90,000 
members  and  is  operating  in  24  States. 
I  am  proud  to  report  that  in  Michigan 
there  are  more  than  10,000  members. 

Thirty-six  years  ago,  through  the 
foresight  and  determination  of  Marian 
Siwula,  a  PRCUA  State-director,  the 
PRCUA  Michigan  School  of  Dance  was 
organized.  Recognizing  the  need  for 
children  to  be  introduced  to  and  edu- 
cated in  the  traditions,  heritage,  and 
culture  of  their  ancestors,  Mrs.  Siwula 
was  determined  to  make  dance  training 
available  that  young  people  would  both 
enjoy  and  appreciate. 


Mrs.  Siwula  took  that  thought  to  Mr. 
Joseph  Drobot,  then  a  PRCUA  super- 
visor and  later  the  23d  national  presi- 
dent of  the  organization.  She  then  en- 
listed the  services  of  Shirley  Hojnacki, 
an  aspiring  teacher  of  dance  who  wais 
to  be  the  first  teacher  of  the  PRCUA 
Michigan  Dance  School.  Together  these 
three  individuals  organized  the  West 
Side  PRCUA  Dance  School  and  located 
it  in  the  former  Graystone  Theater  on 
Michigan  Avenue  near  Springwells  in 
Detroit. 

The  seed  planted  36  years  ago  contin- 
ues to  flower  to  this  day.  The  first 
PRCUA  Dance  School  is  still  in  oper- 
ation but  is  now  known  as  the 
Wieliczka  Dance  School— named  after 
the  famous  Polish  salt  mines.  In  addi- 
tion there  are  11  other  schools  in  the 
metropolitan  area.  The  sister  schools 
include  "Opole"  of  Warren,  "Halka"  of 
Detroit,  "Gwiazda"  and  "Polskie 
Maki"  of  Hamtramck,  Wyandotte  Pol- 
ish School  of  Wyandotte,  "Tatry"  and 
"Syrena"  of  Dearborn  Heights, 
"Piastowie"  of  Dearborn,  "Polonijny" 
of  Garden  City,  "Mala  Polska"  of  Troy, 
and  Pope  John  Paul  n  Ensemble  of 
Sterling  Heights.  Altogether,  more 
than  800  students  are  enrolled,  and  the 
numbers  are  increasing  annually. 

The  purpose  of  the  PRCUA  schools 
continues  to  be  to  instill  within  young 
people  in  Michigan  the  pride  and 
knowledge  of  the  Polish-American  her- 
itage. Through  song,  dance,  language, 
and  art,  the  students  become  more 
aware  and  appreciative  of  their  herit- 
age and  grow  in  their  appreciation  of 
other  nationalities  and  cultures  as^ 
well.  The  students  are  also  taught  to 
be  good  Americans,  good  Poles,  and 
good  Catholics  through  participation 
and  visibility  in  both  religious  and 
civic  activities  within  their  respective 
communities  throughout  the  calendar 
year. 

Reaching  out  to  touch  lives  is  the 
slogan  for  all  members  of  the  fraternal 
congress.  Over  the  last  36  years,  com- 
munity service  has  always  played  an 
important  role  in  the  education  of  the 
PRCUA  students.  Performing  at  nurs- 
ing and  convalescent  homes  and  special 
fund  raisers  for  the  needy  were  and 
still  are  a  priority  in  the  schools.  Over 
the  years  the  students  have  been  in- 
volved in  collections  for  the  less  fortu- 
nate— especially  for  the  people  of  Po- 
land and  for  the  poor  of  our  own  metro- 
politan area.  Other  projects  included 
fund  raisers  for  kidney  and  liver  trans- 
plants for  children  and  providing  as- 
sistance for  the  Sarah  Fisher  Home  and 
needy  families  during  the  seasonal 
holidays. 

The  alumni  members  of  the  Michigan 
PRCUA  are  productive,  educated,  and 
contributing  members  of  society.  They 
provide  our  State  with  professionals  in 
almost  every  career.  From  doctors, 
lawyers,  and  engineers  to  actors,  musi- 
cians, artists,  and  writers  they  enrich 
our  State. 


On  Saturday,  February  15.  1992,  23 
graduating  seniors,  representing  the 
Polish  Roman  Catholic  Union  of  Amer- 
ica, will  be  honored  and  presented  at 
the  first  annual  Michigan  State  ball. 
Organized  by  State  Director  Shirley 
Galanty,  with  the  enthusiasm  of  all 
school  directors,  every  effort  is  being 
made  to  acknowledge,  honor,  and 
present  graduates  who  have  earned  the 
respect  of  the  community  for  their  con- 
siderable and  outstanding  accomplish- 
ments as  Polish-Americans.  Their 
many  talents,  personal  and  academic 
achievements,  as  well  as  community 
service  projects,  have  made  this  a  bet- 
ter world  for  us  all. 

As  Senator  of  the  State  of  Michigan, 
I  salute  the  PRCUA,  its  officers,  teach- 
ers, graduates,  and  students  and  com- 
mend the  organization  for  subsidizing 
and  supporting  educational  and  cul- 
tural endeavors  for  young  people  in 
Michigan.  I  also  recognize  that  the  pro- 
grams of  the  PRCUA  are  the  result  of 
not  only  the  hard  work  of  those  di- 
rectly involved  with  the  organization 
but  also  to  the  efforts  of  many  parents. 

The  programs  of  the  PRCUA  are  built 
on  the  determination  of  a  people  to 
preserve  their  Polish- American  herit- 
age for  their  children  and  for  future 
generations.  These  efforts  enhance  the 
lives  of  all  Michigan  residents,  adding 
to  the  beauty  of  our  multicultural  mo- 
saic. May  this  first  gathering  on  Feb- 
ruary 15.  1992.  be  only  a  beginning— a 
symbolic  continuum  of  the  pride  in 
Polish-American  values — for  these  are 
the  same  values  which  have  brought 
the  winds  of  freedom  to  all  of  Eastern 
Europe.* 


BLOCKADE  STRANGLING  ARMENIA 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  for  many 
months  the  Republic  of  Azerbaijan  has 
illegally  blockaded  the  Republic  of  Ar- 
menia, and  has  recently  stepped  up  its 
assault  on  the  Armenian  enclave  of 
Nagorno-Karabakh.  The  situation  is 
getting  worse  every  day. 

Many  Armenians  have  still  not  re- 
covered from  the  severe  earthquake 
that  left  25.000  dead  and  500.000  home- 
less. Yet  on  top  of  this  ongoing 
tradegy.  Azerbaijan  has  prevented 
trains  and  trucks  from  delivering  food 
and  fuel,  and  has  cut  oil  and  gas  pipe- 
lines into  Armenia.  Military  attacks 
on  Armenians  in  Nagorno-Karabakh 
are  increasing  daily. 

We  must  speak  out  forcefully  against 
what  Secretary  Baker  last  month 
called  Azerbaijan's  aggressive  policy 
against  Armenians.  We  have  to  let  the 
Azerbaijani  authorities  know  the 
friendship  and  good  will  of  the  United 
States  depends  on  their  adherence  to 
basic  principles  of  human  rights  and 
respect  for  interntional  law.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  speak  out  against  these 
hostile  Azerbaijani  policies. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  a  Chicago 
Tribune  story  of  January  20,  1992,  enti- 
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•  Blockade  Strangling  Armenia," 
ent  red  into  the  Record  in  full, 
trticle  follows: 
LocKADE  Strangling  Armenia 

(By  Michael  McGuire) 

lartoonian  can  do  little  but  watch 

as  her  two  small  sons,  bundled  in 

f  clothing,  warm  their  hands  above 

heat  source  in  their  ley  apartment: 

elecfrlc  hot  plate. 

blocks  away  at  the  American  Uni- 

of   Armenia,    administrator    Ashot 

iin  has  discovered  that  keeping  the 

lights  on  night  and  day  will  stop 

toilets  from  freezing  solid. 

t    the    Republican    Hospital    across 
^here  patients  now  must  arrange  for 
drugs.  Dr.  Vartan  Hagopian  per- 
(  omplicated  operations  while  hoping 
Dn't  be  another  power  failure  before 
up  the  patient.  The  hospital  has  nel- 
aAesthetics   nor   pain-deadening   mor- 
I  agopian  said. 
Armenians  struggling  to  keep  warm  and 
one  of  the  coldest  winters  in  mem- 
had  to  deal  with  the  added  burden 
blockade  imposed  by  neighboring  Azer- 
in    a    centuries-old     dispute     over 
Karabakh,    a    mountainous    Arme- 
po|>ulated  enclave  inside  Azerbaijan. 
Sept.    12,    Azerbaijan    has    stopped 
(  arrying  food,  fuel  and  other  neces- 
entering  land-locked  Armenia, 
gas  pipelines  crossing  the  Caucasus 
ns  through  Azerbaijan  to  Armenia 
severed.  Another  pipeline  bringing 
natural  gas  from  Russia  is  being  tapped  by 
laps  suffering  shortages  of  their  own. 
at  of  civil  war  in  Georgia  makes  fu- 
sui|plies  even  more  uncertain. 

city)  is  in  a  catastrophic  situa- 

Yerevan's      mayor,      Hampartsoum 

.  said  last  week  as  the  temperature 

10  degrees. 

Kalstftin  had  returned  to  his  office  from  a 

several  city  districts  where  the  sup- 

w  Iter  to  homes  and  power  stations  had 

In  errupted  overnight  by  frozen  pumps 

wat  3r  mains. 

Throi^hout  this  city  of  1.4  million,  illus- 

of  warship  and  inconvenience  were 

<  verywhere. 

>eople  are  able  to  live  with  this.  We 

3  not  the  government's  fault,"  said 

^ardges  Petrossian.  "There  is  an  Ar- 

proverb:    'Hope    outlives    man.'    In 

viords.    Armenians   would   die    before 


80  percent  of  the  Cactories  and  in- 

shops  are  closed  and  all  construc- 

ceased  because  of  the  disruption  of 

supplies,    raw    materials   and    spare 


Officiils  estimate  that  1  million  tons  of 
goods  and  industi'ial  and  medical 

that  would   have   filled   28,690   rail 
stopped  by  the  blockade. 

production    is    reported    down    1,800 

milk  1.200  tons, 
percent  of  public  housing  is  being 

and  then  only  for  a  few  hours  each 

els  and  restaurants  are  without  heat 
1  'ater.  Hospitals  have  frequent  power 


become  accustomed  to  talking  at 
e  looking  through  the  fog  from  our 
said  a  Yerevan  journalist. 
Officiils  say  50  to  55  deaths  are  being  re- 
ach day.  compared  to  40  to  43  last 


the  city's  schools  and  other  edu- 
institutions   have   been  closed   for 
heat   and   won't   reopen   until    the 
warms  up  toward  spring. 


Officials  have  announced  that  Yerevan's 
electrical  power  would  be  shut  off  for  eight 
hours  each  day.  up  from  four  hours  earlier  in 
the  week. 

The  mayor  said  only  2  million  cubic  meters 
of  natural  gas  is  coming  in  dally  through 
neighboring  Georgia,  but  Armenia  needs  15 
million  cubic  meters  a  day. 

Automobile  traffic  is  at  a  virtual  stand- 
still, and  buses  run  infrequently  because  of 
lack  of  gasoline  and  spare  parts. 

And  one  of  the  blockade's  more  emotional 
calamities  can  be  found  atop 
Tsitsernakaberd  Hill:  the  eternal  flame  com- 
memorating the  death  of  an  estimated  1.5 
million  Armenians  in  the  Turkish  deporta- 
tions of  1915-1918  has  been  snuffed  out  for 
lack  of  fuel. 

"Incredible."  said  Hovik  Bordekian,  an 
editor  whose  family  had  sought  sanctuary  in 
Lebanon.  "It's  the  first  time  since  it  was  lit 
in  1965  that  the  flame  has  gone  out.  It's  a 
dramatic  symbol  of  the  blockade." 

Despite  the  hardships,  there  were  few  signs 
of  unrest. 

"Armenians  are  a  far-sighted  people,"  said 
Ara  Sahakian.  secretary  of  Armenia's  par- 
liament, noting  that  people  did  not  want  to 
add  to  the  government's  crisis.  "They  are  pa- 
tient. But  there  is  a  limit." 

Dr.  Hagopian  said  his  patients  try  to  com- 
fort him  when  he  laments  the  lack  of  heat, 
the  power  outages  and  shortages  of  medi- 
cines. "They  say — on  the  operating  table— 
'Don't  worry.  Things  will  get  better,'"  he 
said. 

The  parliament  has  been  preoccupied  with 
passing  laws  relating  to  Armenia's  status  as 
an  independent  state  for  the  first  time  since 
1828.  when  eastern  Armenia  became  part  of 
the  Russian  empire  and  western  Armenian 
remained  under  Turkish  control. 

Armenia  became  part  of  the  Soviet  Union 
in  1920.  but  was  the  first  to  rise  against  So- 
viet power  in  1988  when  an  estimated  1  mil- 
lion Armenians  demonstrated  in  Yerevan 
after  a  series  of  attacks  on  Armenians  in  the 
Azerbaijani  city  of  Sumgait. 

Some  foreign  aid  has  reached  the  capital 
by  air.  Some  $1.5  million  worth  of  aid,  the 
first  of  a  promised  S15  million  U.S.  aid  pack- 
age, was  flown  to  Armenia  earlier  this 
month. 

A  Boeing  707  jet  chartered  by  the  United 
Armenian  Front  arrived  recently  carrying  40 
tons  of  medical,  agricultural,  construction, 
electrical  and  food  supplies  valued  at 
S698.253.  It  was  sent  by  groups  in  the  United 
States  and  France. 

An  Armenian  scientist  called  Azerbaijan's 
blockade  an  attempt  at  "economic  geno- 
cide." And  an  educator  called  it  "criminal 
behavior"  but  said  he  wasn't  surprised. 

"After  the  earthquake  in  1988  (which 
claimed  25.000  lives  and  left  500.000  home- 
less), we  shipped  prefabricated  housing 
through  Azerbaijan.  But  we  found  the  Azeris 
had  smashed  much  of  it."  he  said. 

"It  was  useless — and  these  were  houses  in- 
tended for  earthquake  victims."* 


WELFARE  DEPENDENCY  ACT 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Senate  proceed 
to  the  immediate  consideration  of  Cal- 
endar 305.  S.  1256.  a  bill  to  direct  the 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices to  develop  and  implement  an  infor- 
mation-gathering system  to  permit  the 
measurement,  analysis,  and  reporting 
of  welfare  dependency. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 


The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  bill  (S.  1256)  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  to  develop  and 
Implement  an  information  gathering  system 
to  permit  the  measurement,  analysis,  and  re- 
porting of  welfare  dependency. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  immediate  consider- 
ation of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Human  Resources,  with 
an  amendment  to  strike  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TTTtS. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Welfare  De- 
pendency Act  of  1991". 

SEC.  i.  FINDINGS. 

The  Congress  finds  that  welfare  dependency 
has  reached  threatening  levels: 

(1)  In  the  period  since  I960  the  average  an- 
nual caseload  of  the  aid  to  families  with  de- 
pendent children  (AFDC)  program  under  title 
IV  of  the  Social  Security  Act  has  quintupled. 

(2)  In  1990  there  were  on  average  almost  twice 
as  many  households  receiving  aid  to  families 
with  dependent  children  payments  as  the  num- 
ber of  households  and  individuals  receiving  un- 
employment compensation  benefits. 

(3)  Nearly  one-quarter  of  children  born  in  the 
period  1967  through  1969  were  dependent  on  wel- 
fare (AFDC)  before  reaching  age  18.  For  minor- 
ity children  this  ratio  approached  three-quar- 
ters. 

(4)  At  any  given  time  one-quarter  of  school 
children  are  from  single  parent  families,  or 
households  with  neither  parent.  The  National 
Assesstnent  of  EducatioJial  Progress  has  docu- 
mented the  educational  losses  associated  with 
single  parent  or  no  parent  households. 

(5)  Only  one-quarter  of  father-absent  families 
with  child  support  due  receive  full  child  support 
and  over  one-half  receive  none. 

(6)  The  average  aid  to  families  with  dependent 
children  benefit  has  declined  by  more  than  one- 
third  since  1960. 

(7)  The  burden  of  welfare  dependency  is  an 
issue  of  necessary  concern  to  women,  who  in 
overwhelming  proportion  are  the  heads  of  single 
parent  families. 

(8)  The  rate  of  welfare  dependency  is  rising. 
However,  the  statistical  basis  on  which  to  assess 
this  national  issue  is  wholly  inadequate,  much 
as  the  statistical  basis  for  addressing  issues  of 
unetnployment  was  inadequate  prior  to  the  Km- 
ployment  Act  of  1946  and  the  creation  of  the  an- 
Jiual  economic  report  of  the  President. 

(9)  Hourly  wages  of  nonsupervisory  and  pro- 
duction workers  are  at  their  lowest  real  value  at 
any  time  sitice  1965,  complicating  the  task  of  re- 
ducing welfare  dependency. 

SEC.  a.  CONGRESSIONAL  POUCY. 
The  Congress  hereby  declares  that — 

(1)  it  is  the  policy  and  responsibility  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  reduce  welfare  depend- 
ency to  the  lowest  possible  level,  and  to  assist 
families  toward  self-sufficiency,  consistent  with 
other  essential  national  goals; 

(2)  it  is  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to 
strengthen  families,  to  ensure  that  children 
grow  up  in  families  that  are  economically  self- 
sufficient  and  to  underscore  the  responsibility  of 
parents  to  support  their  children: 

(3)  the  Federal  Government  should  help  wel- 
fare recipients  as  well  as  individuals  at  risk  of 
welfare  dependency  to  improve  their  education 
and  job  skills,  to  obtain  access  to  necessary  sup- 
port services,  and  to  take  such  other  steps  as 
may  assist  them  in  becoming  financially  inde- 
pendent; and 


(4)  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  Welfare  Depend- 
ency Act  to  aid  in  lowering  welfare  dependency 
by  providing  the  public  with  generally  accepted 
measures  of  welfare  dependency  so  that  it  can 
track  dependency  over  time  and  determine 
whether  progress  is  being  made  in  reducing  wel- 
fare dependency  and  enabling  families  to  be 
self-sufficient  at  or  above  the  Federal  poverty 
guideline,  and  also  to  determine  the  adequacy  of 
welfare  benefits. 

SEC.  4.  DEVELOPMENT  OF  WELFARE  DEPEND- 
ENCY INDICATORS  AND  PREDIC- 
TORS. 

(a)  In  General.— The  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  (referred  to  in  this  Act  as  the 
"Secretary")  shall  develop  indicators  and  pre- 
dictors of  welfare  dependency,  based  on  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Advisory  Board  on  Welfare 
Dependency  established  in  section  5. 

(b)  Development.— The  Secretary  shall— 

(1)  develop— 

(A)  indicators  related  to  the  level  of  welfare 
dependency  in  the  United  States;  and 

(B)  predictors  that  are  correlated  with  vxlfare 
dependency; 

(2)  assess  the  data  needed  to  report  annually 
on  the  indicators,  and  predictors,  including  the 
ability  of  existing  data  collection  efforts  to  pro- 
vide such  data  and  any  additional  data  collec- 
tion needs;  and 

(3)  not  later  than  2  years  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act,  provide  an  interim  report 
containing  conclusions  resulting  from  the  devel- 
opment and  assesstnent  described  in  paragraphs 
(1)  and  (2),  to— 

(A)  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  of  the 
House  of  Representatives; 

(B)  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  of 
the  House  of  Representatives; 

(C)  the  Cotntnittee  on  Finance  of  the  Senate; 
and 

(D)  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources of  the  Senate. 

(c)  CONSIDERATIONS.— In  developing  the  indi- 
cators and  predictors,  the  Secretary  shall  con- 
sider the  complexity  of  patterns  of  welfare  de- 
pendency ajid  self-sufficiency  attainment,  and 
the  external  factors,  including  the  economy, 
that  affect  welfare  dependency. 

SEC.  5.  ADVISORY  BOARD  ON  WELFARE  DEPEND- 
ENCY. 

(a)  Establishment.— There  is  established  an 
Advisory  Board  on  Welfare  Dependency  (re- 
ferred to  in  this  Act  as  the  "Board"). 

(b)  Composition.— The  Board  shall  be  com- 
posed of  12  members  with  equal  numbers  to  be 
appointed  by  the  House  of  Representatives,  the 
Senate,  and  the  President.  The  Board  shall  be 
composed  of  experts  in  the  fields  of  poverty  and 
welfare  research,  representatives  of  State  and 
local  public  welfare  recipients,  and  organiza- 
tions representing  welfare  recipients. 

(c)  Vacancies. — Any  vacancy  occurring  in  the 
metnbership  of  the  Board  shall  be  filled  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  original  appointment  for 
the  position  being  vacated.  The  vacancy  shall 
not  affect  the  power  of  the  remaining  members 
to  execute  the  duties  of  the  Board. 

(d)  Duties.— Duties  of  the  Board  shall  in- 
clude— 

(1)  providing  advice  and  recommendations  to 
the  Secretary  on  the  development  of  indicators 
and  predictors  of  welfare  dependency,  and  the 
identification  of  data  collection  needs  and  exist- 
ing data  collection  efforts,  described  in  section 
4(b)(2);  and 

(2)  providing  ongoing  advice  on  the  develop- 
ment and  presentation  of  the  annual  report  on 
welfare  dependency  indicators  and  predictors 
required  under  section  6. 

(e)  Travel  Expenses.— Metnbers  of  the  Board 
shall  not  be  compensated,  but  shall  receive  trav- 
el expenses,  including  per  diem  in  lieu  of  sub- 
sistence, at  rates  authorized  for  etnployees  of 


agencies  under  subchapter  I  of  chapter  57  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  for  each  day  the 
member  is  engaged  in  the  performance  of  duties 
away  from  the  hotne  or  regular  place  of  business 
of  the  member. 

(f)  Detail  of  Federal  Employees.— The  Sec- 
retary shall  detail,  without  reimbursement,  any 
of  the  personnel  of  the  agency  to  the  Board  to 
assist  the  Board  in  carrying  out  its  duties.  Any 
detail  shall  not  interrupt  or  otherwise  affect  the 
civil  service  status  or  privileges  of  the  Federal 
employee. 

(g)  VOLUNTARY  SERVICE.— Notwithstanding 
section  1342  of  title  31,  United  States  Code,  the 
Board  may  accept  the  voluntary  services  pro- 
vided by  a  member  of  the  Board. 

SEC.  S.  ANNUAL  WELFARE  DEPENDENCY  REPORT. 

(a)  Preparation.— The  Secretary,  in  con- 
sultation with  the  Board,  shall  prepare  an  an- 
nual report  on  welfare  dependency  in  the  Unit- 
ed States.  The  report  shall  attempt  to  identify 
indicators  and  predictors  of  welfare  dependency 
and  trends  in  dependency,  and  provide  informa- 
tion and  analysis  on  the  causes  of  dependency. 

(b)  COVERAGE.— The  report  shall  include  anal- 
ysis of  families  and  individuals  receiving  assist- 
ance under  means-tested  benefit  programs,  in- 
cluding the  program  of  aid  to  families  with  de- 
pendent children  under  part  A  of  title  IV  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  (42  U.S.C.  601  et  seq.),  the 
food  stamp  program  under  the  Food  Stamp  Act 
of  1977  (7  U.S.C.  2011  et  seq.)  and  the  medicaid 
program  under  title  XIX  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  (42  U.S.C.  1396  et  seq.),  or  as  general  assist- 
ance under  programs  administered  by  State  and 
local  governtnents. 

(c)  Contents.— Each  report  shall  set  forth— 

(1)  for  each  of  the  tneans-tested  benefit  pro- 
grams described  in  subsection  (b) — 

(A)  current  trends  in  the  number  of  recipients 
and  the  characteristics,  including  age,  sex,  mar- 
ital status,  presence  of  children,  labor  force  par- 
ticipation, and  disability,  of  the  recipieitts;  and 

(B)  total  expenditures; 

(2)  the  proportion  of  the  total  population  re- 
ceiving each  of  the  programs  and  patterns  of 
multiple  program  participation  and  recipiency 
duration; 

(3)(A)  characteristics  of  each  such  program, 
including  total  expenditures  broken  down  by 
Federal  and  State  shares,  gross  income  limit, 
need  standards,  maximum  potential  benefit  by 
State  and  the  number  of  recipients  below  the  of- 
ficial poverty  line  (as  defined  by  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  and  revised  annually 
in  accordance  with  section  673(2)  of  the  Omni- 
bus Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1981  (42  U.S.C. 
9902(2));  and 

(B)  a  description  of  the  interactions  among 
the  programs; 

(4)  in  the  case  of  the  second,  or  a  subsequent, 
report,  changes  in  the  information  described  in 
paragraphs  (I)  through  (3)  from  the  previous 
year,  and  trends  in  program  participation; 

(5)  annual  numerical  goals  for  recipients,  and 
expenditures,  within  each  program  a7id  within 
significant  subgroups  within  the  population,  for 
the  calendar  year  in  which  the  report  is  traiis- 
mitted  and  for  each  of  the  following  4  calendar 
years,  which  goals  shall,  consistent  with  other 
essential  national  goals,  reflect  the  objectives 
of- 

(A)  reducing  welfare  dependency  to  the  lowest 
possible  level;  and 

(B)  increasing  family  self-sufficiency  at  or 
above  the  Federal  poverty  level  to  the  greatest 
extent  possible; 

(6)(A)  the  programs  and  policies  as  the  Sec- 
retary, in  consultation  with  the  Board,  deter- 
mines are  necessary  to  meet  the  goals  for  each  of 
the  5  years;  and 

(B)  such  recommendations  for  legislation, 
which  shall  not  include  proposals  to  reduce  eli- 
gibility levels  or  impose  barriers  to  program  ac- 


cess, as  the  Secretary  may  determine  to  be  nec- 
essary or  desirable  to  reduce  welfare  depend- 
ency; and 

(7)  interun  goals  for  reducing  the  proportion 
of  children,  and  families  with  children,  who  are 
recipients  of  aid  to  families  urith  dependent  chil- 
dren to  10  percent  of  families  with  children,  ad- 
justed for  economic  conditions. 

(d)  Submission.— The  Secretary  shall  submit 
such  a  report  not  later  than  3  years  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  and  annually 
thereafter,  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Committee  on  Finance  of  the  Senate.  The  report 
shall  be  transmitted  during  the  first  60  days  of 
each  regular  session  of  Congress. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  I&IO 

(Purpose:  To  provide  a  substitute 
amendment) 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  Senator  MOYNIHAN,  I  send  a  sub- 
stitute amendment  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Ford], 
for  Mr.  MOYNIHAN,  proposes  an  amendment 
numbered  1510. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

Strike  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and  in- 
sert the  following: 

SECTION  I.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Welfare  De- 
pendency Act  of  1992". 

SEC.  2.  FINDING& 

The  Congress  finds  tliat  welfare  depend- 
ency has  reached  threatening  levels: 

(1)  In  the  period  since  1960  the  average  an- 
nual caseload  of  the  aid  to  families  with  de- 
pendent children  (AFDC)  program  under  title 
IV  of  the  Social  Security  Act  has  quintupled. 

(2)  In  1990  there  were  on  average  almost 
twice  as  many  households  receiving  aid  to 
families  with  dependent  children  payments 
as  the  number  of  households  and  Individuals 
receiving  unemployment  compensation  bene- 
fits. 

(3)  nearly  one-quarter  of  children  born  in 
the  period  1967  through  1969  were  dependent 
on  welfare  (AFDC)  before  reaching  age  18. 
For  minority  children  this  ratio  approached 
three-quarters. 

(4)  At  any  given  time  one-quarter  of  school 
children  are  from  single  parent  families,  or 
households  with  neither  parent.  The  Na- 
tional Assessment  of  Educational  Progress 
has  documented  the  educational  losses  asso- 
ciated with  single  parent  or  no  parent  house- 
holds. 

(5)  Only  one-quarter  of  father-absent  fami- 
lies receive  full  child  support  and  over  one- 
half  receive  none. 

(6)  The  average  aid  to  families  with  de- 
pendent children  benefit  has  declined  by 
more  than  one-third  since  1960. 

(7)  The  burden  of  welfare  dependency  is  an 
issue  of  necessary  concern  to  women,  who  in 
overwhelming  proportion  are  the  heads  of 
single  parent  families. 

(8)  The  rate  of  welfare  dependency  is  ris- 
ing. However,  the  statistical  basis  on  which 
to  assess  this  national  issue  is  wholly  inad- 
equate, much  as  the  statistical  basis  for  ad- 
dressing issues  of  unemployment  was  inad- 
equate prior  to  the  Employment  Act  of  1946, 
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«quired  the  creation  of  the  annual 
report  of  the  President  and  the  de- 
of  unemployment  rates. 

dONGSESSIONAL  POUCY. 

C  ongress  hereby  declares  that — 

8  the  policy  and  responsibility  of  the 

Government  to  reduce  welfare  de- 

to  the  lowest  possible  level,  and  to 

imilies  toward  self-sufficiency,  con- 

irith  other  essential  national  goals; 

Is  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to 

families,  to  ensure  that  children 

in  families  that  are  economically 

and  to  underscore  the  respon- 

of  parents  to  support  their  children; 

Federal   Government  should   help 

recipients  as  well  as  Individuals  at 

welfare  dependency  to  improve  their 

and  job  sicills,  to  obtain  access  to 

support  services,  and  to  take  such 

as  may  assist  them  to  meet  their 

to  tiecome  financially  Inde- 

;  and 

is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  aid  in 

welfare   dependency    by    providing 

ic  with  generally  accepted  measures 

dependency  so  that  it  can  track 

over  time  and  determine  wheth- 

Is  being  made  in  reducing  welfare 

and  enabling  families  to  be  self- 
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DEVELOPMENT  OF  WELFARE  DEPEND- 
ENCY INDICATORS,  RATES,  AND  PRE- 
DICTORS. 

General.— The  Secretary  of  Health 

Hulnan  Services  (referred  to  in  this  Act 

Secretary")  shall  develop  indicators, 

a  Qd  predictors  of  welfare  dependency. 

Df  VELOPMENT.— The  Secretary  shall— 
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in  licators  and  rates  related  to  the  level 
weifve  dependency  in  the  United  States; 

pr  sdictors  that  are  correlated  with  wel- 
dei  endency; 
as  less 
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the  data  needed  to  report  annu- 
the  indicators,  rates,  and  predictors, 
the  ability  of  existing  data  collec- 
to  provide  such  data  and  any  ad- 
data  collection  needs;  and 
later  than  2  years  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act.  provide  an  Interim  re- 
co  itaining  conclusions  resulting  from 
development  and  assessment  described  in 
(l)and(2).  to— 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  of 
Hot4se  of  Representatives; 

Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
House  of  Representatives; 

Conunittee  on  Finance  of  the  Sen- 


tl;  B 


tlie 


Committee  on  Labor  and  Human 
Resourdes  of  the  Senat«. 

CONSIDERATIONS.- In  developing  the  In- 

,  rates,  and  predictors,  the  Secretary 

consider  the  complexity  of  patterns  of 

dependency  and  self-sufficiency  at- 

t,  and  the  external  factors,  including 

that   affect   welfare   depend- 


ec(  nomy. 


I  OVISORY  BOARD  ON  WELFARE  DEPEND- 
ENCY. 

(a)  E  JTABLISHMENT.- There  is  established 
an  Adv  Isory  Board  on  Welfare  Dependency 
(referre  1  to  in  this  Act  as  the  "Board"). 

(b)  C(  MPOsmoN.— The  Board  shall  be  com- 
posed c  f  12  memt>ers  with  equal  numbers  to 
be  app  linted  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, 1  he  Senate,  and  the  President.  The 
Board  ihall  be  composed  of  experts  in  the 
fields  >f  welfare  research  and  statistical 
method  alogy,  representatives  of  State  and 
local  \  relfare  agencies,  and  organizations 
conceri  ed  with  welfare  issues. 


(c)  Vacancies.— Any  vacancy  occurring  in 
the  membership  of  the  Board  shall  be  filled 
In  the  same  manner  as  the  original  appoint- 
ment for  the  position  being  vacated.  The  va- 
cancy shall  not  affect  the  power  of  the  re- 
maining members  to  execute  the  duties  of 
the  Board. 

(d)  Duties.— Duties  of  the  Board  shall  in- 
clude— 

(1)  providing  advice  and  recommendations 
to  the  Secretary  on  the  development  of  indi- 
cators, rates,  and  predictors  of  welfare  de- 
pendency, and  the  identification  of  data  col- 
lection needs  and  existing  data  collection  ef- 
forts, described  in  section  4(b)(2);  and 

(2)  providing  advice  on  the  development 
and  presentation  of  the  annual  report  on 
welfare  dependency  indicators,  rates,  and 
predictors  required  under  section  6. 

(e)  Travel  Expenses.— Members  of  the 
Board  shall  not  be  compensated,  but  shall  re- 
ceive travel  expenses,  including  per  diem  in 
lieu  of  subsistence,  at  rates  authorized  for 
employees  of  agencies  under  subchapter  I  of 
chapter  57  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  for 
each  day  the  member  is  engaged  in  the  per- 
formance of  duties  away  from  the  home  or 
regular  place  of  business  of  the  member. 

(f)  DETAIL    OF    FEDERAL    EMPLOYEES.— The 

Secretary  shall  detail,  without  reimburse- 
ment, any  of  the  personnel  of  the  agency  to 
the  Board  to  assist  the  Board  in  carrying  out 
its  duties.  Any  detail  shall  not  Interrupt  or 
otherwise  affect  the  civil  service  status  or 
privileges  of  the  Federal  employee. 

(g)  VOLUNTARY  SERVICE.— Notwithstanding 
section  1342  of  title  31,  United  States  Code, 
the  Board  may  accept  the  voluntary  services 
provided  by  a  member  of  the  Board. 

SEC.  6.  ANNUAL  WELFARE  DEPENDENCY  RE- 
PORT. 

(a)  PREPARATION.— The  Secretary  shall  pre- 
pare an  annual  report  on  welfare  dependency 
in  the  United  States.  The  report  shall  at- 
tempt to  identify  indicators,  rates,  and  pre- 
dictors of  welfare  dependency  and  trends  in 
dependency,  and  provide  information  and 
analysis  on  the  causes  of  dependency. 

(b)  Coverage. — The  report  shall  Include 
analysis  of  families  and  individuals  receiving 
assistance  under  means-tested  benefit  pro- 
grams. Including  the  program  of  aid  to  fami- 
lies with  dependent  children  under  part  A  of 
title  IV  of  the  Social  Security  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
601  et  seq.),  the  food  stamp  program  under 
the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1977  (7  U.S.C.  2011  et 
seq.)  and  the  Supplemental  Security  Income 
program  under  title  XVI  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  (42  U.S.C.  1381  et  seq.),  or  as  general 
assistance  under  programs  administered  by 
State  and  local  governments. 

(0)  Contents. — Bach  report  shall  set 
forth— 

(1)  for  each  of  the  means-tested  benefit 
programs  described  in  subsection  (b) — 

(A)  current  trends  in  the  number  and  rates 
of  recipients  and  the  characteristics,  includ- 
ing age,  sex.  marital  status,  presence  of  chil- 
dren, labor  force  participation,  and  disabil- 
ity, of  the  recipients;  and 

(B)  total  expenditures; 

(2)  the  proportion  of  the  total  population 
receiving  each  of  the  programs  and  patterns 
of  multiple  program  participation  and  recip- 
iency duration; 

(3)(A)  characteristics  of  each  such  pro- 
gram, including  total  expenditures  broken 
down  by  Federal  and  State  shares,  gross  in- 
come limit,  need  standards,  and  maximum 
potential  benefit  by  State;  and 

(B)  a  description  of  the  interactions  among 
the  programs; 

(4)  in  the  case  of  the  second,  or  a  subse- 
quent, report,  changes  in  the  information  de- 


scribed in  paragraphs  (1)  through  (3)  from 
the  previous  year,  and  trends  in  program 
participation; 

(5)  annual  numerical  goals  for  recipients, 
and  expenditures,  within  each  program  and 
within  significant  subgroups  within  the  pop- 
ulation, for  the  calendar  year  in  which  the 
report  is  transmitted  and  for  each  of  the  fol- 
lowing 4  calendar  years,  which  goals  shall, 
consistent  with  other  essential  national 
goals,  reflect  the  objectives  of— 

(A)  reducing  welfare  dependency  to  the 
lowest  possible  level;  and 

(B)  increasing  family  self-sufficiency  at  or 
above  the  Federal  poverty  level  to  the  great- 
est extent  possible. 

(6)(A)  the  programs  and  policies  as  the  Sec- 
retary, in  consultation  with  the  Board,  de- 
termines are  necessary  to  meet  the  goals  for 
each  of  the  5  years;  and 

(B)  such  recommendations  for  legislation, 
which  shall  not  include  proposals  to  reduce 
eligibility  levels  or  impose  barriers  to  pro- 
gram access,  as  the  Secretary  may  deter- 
mine to  be  necessary  or  desirable  to  reduce 
welfare  dependency;  and 

(7)  interim  goals  for  reducing  the  propor- 
tion of  children,  and  families  with  children, 
who  are  recipients  of  aid  to  families  with  de- 
pendent children  to  10  percent  of  families 
with  children,  adjusted  for  economic  condi- 
tions. 

(d)  Submission.- The  Secretary  shall  sub- 
mit such  a  report  not  later  than  3  years  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  and 
annually  thereafter,  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Committee  on  Finance  of  the 
Senate.  The  report  shall  be  transmitted  dur- 
ing the  first  60  days  of  each  regular  session 
of  Congress. 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read;  "An  Act  to 
direct  the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  to  develop  and  implement  an  infor- 
mation gathering  system  to  permit  the 
measurement,  analysis,  and  reporting  of  wel- 
fare dependency  rates. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  (No.  1510)  was  agreed 
to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  substitute  amendment, 
as  amended,  is  agreed  to. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  bill,  S.  1256,  be 
set  aside  temporarily. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


BILL  READ  THE  FIRST  TIME— S. 
2166 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  that 
S.  2166,  introduced  earlier  today  by 
Senator  Johnston,  be  read  for  the  first 
time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  bill  by  title. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  bill  be  read  for 
the  second  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President.  I  ob- 
ject. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

The  bill  will  lay  over  1  legislative 
day  pursuant  to  rule  XTV. 


ADJOURNMENT  FOR  30  SECONDS 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
adjournment  for  30  seconds;  that  when 
the  Senate  reconvenes,  the  call  of  the 
calendar  be  waived,  no  motions  or  reso- 
lutions come  over  under  the  rule;  that 
the  morning  hour  be  deemed  to  have 
expired  following  the  second  reading  of 
the  bills  and  joint  resolutions  that 
have  been  read  for  the  first  time,  and 
that  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  be 
approved  to  date. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Thereupon,  the  Senate,  at  6:47  p.m., 
adjourned  for  30  seconds;  whereupon, 
the  Senate  reassembled  when  called  to 
order  by  the  Presiding  Officer  [Mr. 
Simon]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  is  recognized. 


BILL  READ  FOR  THE  SECOND 
TIME  AND  PLACED  ON  CAL- 
ENDAR—S.  2166 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  second 
time. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  bill  (S.  2166)  to  reduce  the  Nation's  de- 
pendence on  Imported  oil  to  provide  for  the 
energy  security  of  the  Nation,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  object  to 
further  proceedings  on  this  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion having  been  heard,  the  bill  will  be 
placed  on  the  Senate  Calendar  pursu- 
ant to  rule  XIV. 


WELFARE  DEPENDENCY  ACT 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  the  pend- 
ing business  now,  I  believe,  is  Calendar 
305,  S.  1256. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Is  there  any  debate  on  the  bill? 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  preceded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  acting  majority  leader 
has  just  called  up  S.  1256.  the  Welfare 
Dependency  Act  of  1991. 

Mr.  President,  although  the  occasion 
is  a  quiet  evening  in  the  Senate,  this 
event  is  not  a  small  one.  We  hope  to 
the  contrary  it  will  mark  the  begin- 
ning of  our  Government's  effort  to 
measure  and  to  understand  the  prob- 
lem of  dependency  in  our  country. 

President  Bush,  in  his  State  of  the 
Union  Message  last  night,  spoke  of  wel- 


fare. He  spoke  of  a  consensus  among 
the  Democratic  and  Republican  mayors 
of  the  Conference  of  Mayors,  and  that 
the  problems  of  families  were  central 
to  the  problems  of  cities. 

For  some  5  years  on  the  Committee 
on  Finance,  the  Subconmiittee  on  So- 
cial Security  and  Family  Policy,  we 
have  been  looking  into  this  question 
and  have  come  to  the  judgment  that  in 
the  post-industrial  age  that  we  are  en- 
tering, dependency  has  become  a  prob- 
lem very  much  in  the  nature  that  un- 
employment was  a  problem  during  the 
industrial  age  that  we  associate  with 
the  19th  and  the  early  20th  century. 

Unemployment  came  upon  the  world 
misunderstood  and  immeasurable.  Peo- 
ple just  did  not  know  what  do  with  thi« 
business  cycle  which  suddenly  would 
put  people  out  of  work,  and  people  were 
standing  around  amid  vast  amounts  of 
disorder,  dislocation,  misery. 

In  the  19th  century,  we  referred  to 
these  as  panics  and,  indeed,  panic  was 
what  spread  through  the  land.  We  did 
not  know  what  it  was.  We  did  not  know 
whether  individuals  were  to  blame  or 
whether  some  other  hidden  forces  were 
responsible.  John  Maynard  Keynes  and 
Schumpeter  had  not  come  along,  sta- 
tistical measures  had  not  yet  been  de- 
veloped. 

In  1921— if  I  have  the  date  correct- 
President  Harding  in  the  aftermath  of 
the  recession  of  that  year,  in  the 
course  of  it,  held  a  large  White  House 
conference  on  the  subject  and  he  made 
an  interesting  remark.  He  said  that 
when  a  large  number  of  people  are  out 
of  work,  unemployment  results.  And 
that  is  about  as  much  as  anybody 
knew. 

And  the  first  measurement  of  an  un- 
employment rate  was  done  by  Alvin 
Hansen  of  Harvard  University  on  a 
WPA  grant  about  1938.  The  statistics  of 
sampling  were  getting  to  the  point 
where  you  could  do  this. 

The  Employment  Act  of  1946  created 
the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  and 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee,  and 
established  the  Economic  Report.  And 
the  object  of  that  rei)ort  was  to  talk 
about  how  you  get  to— they  did  not  say 
"full  employment" — the  largest  level 
of  employment  compatible  with  other 
concerns. 

The  first  thing  to  do  was  to  learn  to 
measure  it.  And  if  you  look  at  that  re- 
port—we will  be  receiving  the  most  re- 
cent edition  in  a  few  days  now — you 
will  find  the  unemployment  rate.  The 
Presiding  Officer  follows  these  matters 
very  closely.  I  know  this.  Actually,  the 
unemployment  rate  in  the  United 
States  did  not  begin  until  1948. 

Back  then,  we  measured  unemploy- 
ment every  10  years  in  the  spring  of 
1930  and  the  spring  of  1940.  The  Great 
Depression  did  not  exist,  does  not  exist 
in  our  official  statistics. 

Thirty  years  ago,  I  became  an  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Labor  in  the  Kennedy 
administration.  I  can  tell  you  that  the 


unemployment  rate  in  those  days  when 
it  came  out  was  the  object  of  great 
scrutiny.  The  chsunber  of  commerce 
wanted  to  know  whether  it  was  too 
high;  The  AFL-CIO  wanted  to  know 
whether  it  was  too  low. 

A  great  deal  of  effort  was  expended 
before  we  got  to  the  point  where  we  are 
today,  where  we  knew  how  to  do  it. 
Today,  if  there  are  adjustments,  we 
make  adjustments.  But  the  process  is 
understood. 

We  do  not  understand  that  process  as 
regards  the  subject  of  welfare,  welfare 
dependency,  single  parent,  dependent 
children. 

Last  night,  the  President,  meaning 
no  harm  and  with  perfect  good  faith, 
cited  President  Roosevelt  on  the  issue 
of  the  debilitating,  demoralizing  as- 
pects of  being  dependent  on  welfare, 
and  read  as  if  he  was  talking  about 
welfare  as  you  and  I  understand  it.  But 
that  was  not  the  case  at  all. 

"Americans  are  the  most  generous 
people  on  Earth,"  said  President  Bush 
last  night.  "But  we  have  to  go  back  to 
the  insight  of  Franklin  Roosevelt  who, 
when  he  spoke  of  what  had  become  the 
welfare  program,  warned  that  it  must 
not  become  a  narcotic  and  a  subtle  de- 
stroyer of  the  spirit." 

Actually,  that  was  from  President 
Roosevelt's  State  of  the  Union  Address 
of  1935,  before  the  Social  Security  Act 
was  enacted.  He  was  talking  about 
home  relief  for  unemployed  men.  The 
unemployment  rate  was  probably 
about  25  percent  then. 

Francis  Perkins  would  say  that  the 
typical  AFDC  recipient  was  a  West  Vir- 
ginia miner's  widow.  And  that  gradu- 
ally would  fade  away,  wither  away,  as 
the  survivors  insurance  under  Social 
Security  came  into  effect.  Back  then 
many  widows  were  on  this  program. 
Not  so  today.  But  there  is  an  enormous 
population  of  children  in  single  parent 
families. 

We  have,  with  the  cooperation  of  the 
very  able  officials.  Secretary  Barnhart 
and  Secretary  Gary  in  the  Department 
of  Health  and  Human  Services,  devel- 
oped a  welfare  dependency  rate.  We  can 
say  to  you  with  confidence  that  of  chil- 
dren born  in  1967,  1968,  1969,  nearly  one- 
quarter  were  on  welfare  before  they 
reached  age  18,  nearly  three-quarters  of 
minority  children,  72  percent.  We 
project  that  of  children  born  in  1980, 
going  on  a  third,  30.2  percent,  will  have 
been  on  welfare  before  age  18. 

And  so  what  we  would  like  to  do  with 
this  legislation  is  to  start  to  measure 
this  subject,  find  out  what  its  predic- 
tors are,  what  its  indicators  are.  Break 
it  down.  We  no  longer  have  just  one  un- 
employment rate.  We  can  tell  you  how 
many  unemployed  have  just  entered 
the  labor  market,  how  many  people 
have  lost  their  jobs,  how  many  people 
have  left  their  jobs  to  get  a  new  one, 
how  many  people  have  been  out  of 
work  for  6  weeks,  how  many  have  been 
out  for  6  months.  It  will  take  time  to 
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kind  of  statistical  analysis.  But 

going  to  learn  to  measure.  We 

to  learn  to  say  to  people  who 

to  talk  about  it,  here  are  the 

the   agreed-upon   numbers,    the 

the  indicators. 

first  economic  reports  that  fol- 

Employment  Act  of  1946  were 

thin  affairs.  As  I  said  earlier,  it 

until   1948   that  the   Federal 

could   publish   an   unem- 

rate.   We   know   how   to  do 

now.       We       know       how       to 

You    know,    people    who 

entering   the   labor   market, 

returning,  people  changing  jobs, 

losing   their  jobs   because   the 

!losed,  and  so  forth. 

happy  to  say  this  measure  has 

support   in   the   Senate.    I 

can  go  to  the  House  and  find 

interest  in  getting  our  numbers 

learning    about    the    single 

mportant  fact  of  the  life  of  chil- 

our  country   today,   which  is 

the  end  of  three  centuries  of 

growth  a  third  of  our 

will   be   paupers   before   they 

It  shows  in  every  aspect  of  our 

it  has  to  be  attended  to,  just  as 

had  to  be  attended  to. 
a  quarter  of  the  cohort  born  in 
isiiso's.  A  quarter  of  the  popu- 
was  unemployed  in  1935,  when 
Roosevelt   made   the  state- 
that  President  Bush  cited  last 
That  does  not  happen  anymore, 
learned.  The  social   learning 
took  place. 
1  ope  that  with  this  act,  which  is 
directly  on  the  Employment 
1946.  we  will  begin  the  same  kind 
and  develop  a  welfare  de- 
rate.   And    the    legislation 
Dr  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Services  to  advise  Congress  and 
on  how  that  rate  can  be 
down. 
MOYNIHAN.    Mr.    President,    if 
ire  no  further  Senators  wishing 
I  urge  the  passage  of  the  bill. 
PRESIDING     OFFICER.     (Mr. 
If  there  is  no  further  debate,  the 
amended,  is  deemed  read  for  the 
t  ime  and  passed. 

bill.  S.  1256,  as  amended,  was 
read  the  third  time  and  passed 
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S.  1256 
nacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
ves  of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
assembled, 

I.  SHORT  TITLE. 

Vet  may  be  cited  as  the  "Welfare  De- 
Act  of  1992". 

fNDINGS. 

Congress  finds  that  welfare  depend- 
reached  threatening  levels: 

the  period  since  1960  the  average  an- 
ca^load  of  the  aid  to  families  with  de- 

chlldren  (AFDC)  program  under  title 

!  Social  Security  Act  has  quintupled. 
1990  there  were  on  average  almost 

I  many  households  receiving  aid  to 
with  dependent  children  payments 

lumber  of  households  and  individuals 


receiving  unemployment  compensation  bene- 
fits. 

(3)  Nearly  one-quarter  of  children  born  in 
the  period  1967  through  1969  were  dependent 
on  welfare  (AFDC)  before  reaching  age  18. 
For  minority  children  this  ratio  approached 
three-quarters. 

(4)  At  any  given  time  one-quarter  of  school 
children  are  from  single  parent  families,  or 
households  with  neither  parent.  The  Na- 
tional Assessment  of  Educational  Progress 
has  documented  the  educational  losses  asso- 
ciated with  single  parent  or  no  parent  house- 
holds. 

(5)  Only  one-quarter  of  father-absent  fami- 
lies receive  full  child  support  and  over  one- 
half  receive  none. 

(6)  The  average  aid  to  families  with  de- 
pendent children  benefit  has  declined  by 
more  than  one-third  since  1960. 

(7)  The  burden  of  welfare  dependency  is  an 
issue  of  necessary  concern  to  women,  who  in 
overwhelming  proportion  are  the  heads  of 
single  parent  families. 

(8)  The  rate  of  welfare  dependency  is  ris- 
ing. However,  the  statistical  Imsis  on  which 
to  assess  this  national  issue  is  wholly  inad- 
equate, much  as  the  statistical  basis  for  ad- 
dressing issues  of  unemployment  was  inad- 
equate prior  to  the  Employment  Act  of  1946, 
which  required  the  creation  of  the  annual 
economic  report  of  the  President  and  the  de- 
velopment of  unemployment  rates. 

SEC.  3.  CONGRESSIONAL  POLICY. 
The  Congress  hereby  declares  that — 

(1)  it  Is  the  policy  and  responsibility  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  reduce  welfare  de- 
pendency to  the  lowest  possible  level,  and  to 
assist  families  toward  self-sufficiency,  con- 
sistent with  other  essential  national  goals; 

(2)  it  is  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to 
strengthen  families,  to  ensure  that  children 
grow  up  in  families  that  are  economically 
self-sufficient  and  to  underscore  the  respon- 
sibility of  parents  to  support  their  children: 

(3)  the  Federal  Government  should  help 
welfare  recipients  as  well  as  individuals  at 
risk  of  welfare  dependency  to  Improve  their 
education  and  Job  skills,  to  obtain  access  to 
necessary  support  services,  and  to  take  such 
other  steps  as  may  assist  them  to  meet  their 
responsibilities  to  become  financially  inde- 
pendent; and 

(4)  it  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  aid  in 
lowering  welfare  dependency  by  providing 
the  public  with  generally  accepted  measures 
of  welfare  dependency  so  that  it  can  track 
dependency  over  time  and  determine  wheth- 
er progress  is  l>elng  made  In  reducing  welfare 
dependency  and  enabling  families  to  be  self- 
sufficient. 

SEC.  4.  DEVELOPMENT  OF  WELFARE  DEPEND- 
ENCY INDICATORS,  RATES,  AND  PRE- 
DICTORS. 

(a)  In  General.— The  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  (referred  to  in  this  Act 
as  the  "Secretary")  shall  develop  indicators, 
rates,  and  predictors  of  welfare  dependency. 

(b)  Development.— The  Secretary  shall— 

(1)  develop— 

(A)  indicators  and  rates  related  to  the  level 
of  welfare  dependency  in  the  United  States; 
and 

(B)  predictors  that  are  correlated  with  wel- 
fare dependency; 

(2)  assess  the  data  needed  to  report  annu- 
ally on  the  indicators,  rates,  and  predictors, 
including  the  ability  of  existing  data  collec- 
tion efforts  to  provide  such  data  and  any  ad- 
ditional data  collection  needs;  and 

(3)  not  later  than  2  years  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act.  provide  an  interim  re- 
port containing  conclusions  resulting  from 
the  development  and  assessment  described  in 
paragraphs  (1)  and  (2),  to— 


(A)  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  of 
the  House  of  Representatives: 

(B)  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
of  the  House  of  Representatives; 

(C)  the  Committee  on  Finance  of  the  Sen- 
ate; and 

(D)  the  Committee  on  Lalx>r  and  Human 
Resources  of  the  Senate. 

(c)  Considerations.- In  developing  the  in- 
dicators, rates,  and  predictors,  the  Secretary 
shall  consider  the  complexity  of  patterns  of 
welfare  dependency  and  self-sufficiency  at- 
tainment, and  the  external  factors.  Including 
the  economy,  that  affect  welfare  depend- 
ency. 

SEC.  5.  ADVISORY  BOARD  ON  WELFARE  DEPEND- 
ENCY. 

(a)  EIstablishment.- There  is  established 
an  Advisory  Board  on  Welfare  Dependency 
(referred  to  in  this  Act  as  the  "Board"). 

(b)  Composition.— The  Board  shall  be  com- 
posed of  12  members  with  equal  numl)ers  to 
be  appointed  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, the  Senate,  and  the  President.  The 
Board  shall  be  composed  of  experts  in  the 
fields  of  welfare  research  and  statistical 
methodology,  representatives  of  State  and 
local  welfare  agencies,  and  organizations 
concerned  with  welfare  Issues. 

(c)  Vacancies.— Any  vacancy  occurring  in 
the  membership  of  the  Board  shall  be  filled 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  original  appoint- 
ment for  the  position  being  vacated.  The  va- 
cancy shall  not  affect  the  power  of  the  re- 
maining members  to  execute  the  duties  of 
the  Board. 

(d)  Duties.— Duties  of  the  Board  sliall  in- 
clude— 

(1)  providing  advice  and  recommendations 
to  the  Secretary  on  the  development  of  indi- 
cators, rates,  and  predictors  of  welfare  de- 
pendency, and  the  identification  of  data  col- 
lection needs  and  existing  data  collection  ef- 
forts, described  in  section  4(b)(2);  and 

(2)  providing  advice  on  the  development 
and  presentation  of  the  annual  report  on 
welfare  dependency  indicators,  rates,  and 
predictors  required  under  section  6. 

(e)  Travel  Expenses.- Members  of  the 
Board  shall  not  be  compensated,  but  shall  re- 
ceive travel  expenses,  including  per  diem  in 
lieu  of  subsistence,  at  rates  authorized  for 
employees  of  agencies  under  sutwhapter  I  of 
chapter  57  of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  for 
each  day  the  memt>er  is  engaged  in  the  per- 
formance of  duties  away  from  the  home  or 
regular  place  of  business  of  the  member. 

(f)  DETAIL  of  Federal  Employees.— The 
Secretary  shall  detail,  without  reimburse- 
ment, any  of  the  personnel  of  the  agency  to 
the  Board  to  assist  the  Board  in  carrying  out 
its  duties.  Any  detail  shall  not  interrupt  or 
otherwise  affect  the  civil  service  status  or 
privileges  of  the  Federal  employee. 

(g)  Voluntary  Service.— Notwithstanding 
section  1342  of  title  31,  United  States  Code, 
the  Board  may  accept  the  voluntary  services 
provided  by  a  memtwr  of  the  Board. 

SEC.  S.  ANNUAL  WELFARE  DEPENDENCY  RE- 
PORT. 

(a)  Preparation.— The  Secretary  shall  pre- 
pare an  annual  report  on  welfare  dependency 
in  the  United  States.  The  report  shall  at- 
tempt to  identify  indicators,  rates,  and  pre- 
dictors of  welfare  dependency  and  trends  in 
dependency,  and  provide  information  and 
analysis  on  the  causes  of  dependency. 

(b)  Coverage.- The  report  shall  include 
analysis  of  families  and  individuals  receiving 
assistance  under  means-tested  l)enefit  pro- 
grams, including  the  program  of  aid  to  fami- 
lies with  dependent  children  under  part  A  of 
title  IV  of  the  Social  Security  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
601  et  seq.),  the  food  stamp  program  under 


the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1977  (7  U.S.C.  2011  et 
seq.)  and  the  Supplemental  Security  Income 
program  under  title  XVI  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  (42  U.S.C.  1381  et  seq.),  or  as  (>„neral 
assistance  under  programs  administered  by 
State  and  local  governments. 

(c)  Contents.— Each  report  shall  set 
forth— 

(1)  for  each  of  the  means-tested  l)eneflt 
programs  described  in  sut>section  (b)— 

(A)  current  trends  in  the  number  and  rates 
of  recipients  and  the  characteristics,  includ- 
ing age,  sex,  marital  status,  presence  of  chil- 
dren, labor  force  participation,  and  disabil- 
ity, of  the  recipients;  and 

(B)  total  expenditures; 

(2)  the  proportion  of  the  total  population 
receiving  each  of  the  programs  and  patterns 
of  multiple  program  participation  and 
recipiency  duration; 

(3)(A)  characteristics  of  each  such  pro- 
gram, including  total  expenditures  broken 
down  by  Federal  and  State  shares,  gross  in- 
come limit,  need  standards,  and  maximum 
potential  benefit  by  State;  and 

(B)  a  description  of  the  interactions  among 
the  programs; 

(4)  in  the  case  of  the  second,  or  a  subse- 
quent, report,  changes  in  the  information  de- 
scril)€d  in  paragraphs  (1)  through  (3)  from 
the  previous  year,  and  trends  in  program 
participation; 

(5)  annual  numerical  goals  for  recipients, 
and  expenditures,  within  each  program  and 
within  significant  subgroups  within  the  pop- 
ulation, for  the  calendar  year  in  which  the 
report  is  transmitted  and  for  each  of  the  fol- 
lowing 4  calendar  years,  which  goals  shall, 
consistent  with  other  essential  national 
goals,  reflect  the  objectives  of— 

(A)  reducing  welfare  dependency  to  the 
lowest  possible  level;  and 

(B)  increasing  family  self-sufficiency  at  or 
above  the  Federal  poverty  level  to  the  great- 
est extent  possible: 

(6)(A)  the  programs  and  policies  as  the  Sec- 
retary, in  consultation  with  the  Board,  de- 
termines are  necessary  to  meet  the  goals  for 
each  of  the  5  years;  and 

(B)  such  recommendations  for  legislation, 
which  shall  not  include  proposals  to  reduce 
eligibility  levels  or  impose  barriers  to  pro- 
gram access,  as  the  Secretary  may  deter- 
mine to  be  necessary  or  desirable  to  reduce 
welfare  dependency;  and 

(7)  interim  goals  for  reducing  the  propor- 
tion of  children,  and  families  with  children, 
who  are  recipients  of  aid  to  families  with  de- 
pendent children  to  10  percent  of  families 
with  children,  adjusted  for  economic  condi- 
tions. 

(d)  Submission.— The  Secretary  shall  sub- 
mit such  a  report  not  later  than  3  years  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  and 
annually  thereafter,  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Committee  on  Finance  of  the 
Senate.  The  report  shall  be  transmitted  dur- 
ing the  first  60  days  of  each  regular  session 
of  Congress. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  we  return  to  morn- 
ing business. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDERS  FOR  TOMORROW 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  when  the  Senate 
completes  its  business  today,  it  stand 
adjourned  until  10  a.m.,  Thursday,  Jan- 
uary 30;  and  that,  when  the  Senate  re- 
convenes on  Thursday,  January  30,  the 
journal  of  proceedings  be  deemed  to 
have  been  approved  to  date;  the  call  of 
the  calendar  be  waived,  and  no  motions 
or  resolutions  come  over  under  the 
rule;  that  the  morning  hour  be  deemed 
to  have  expired;  I  further  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  time  for  the  two 
leaders  be  reserved  for  their  use  later 
in  the  day;  that  there  then  be  a  period 
for  morning  business,  not  to  extend  be- 
yond 11  a.m.,  with  Senators  permitted 
to  speak  therein;  with  the  following 
Senators  recognized  to  speak:  Senators 
NuNN  and  Daschle  for  up  to  15  minutes 
each;  Senators  Levin  and  Seymour  for 
up  to  10  minutes  each;  and  Senator 
Cranston  for  up  to  5  minutes;  that  at 
11  a.m.,  Thursday,  the  Senate  resume 
consideration  of  S.  12,  the  cable  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like,  on  behalf  of  the  majority  leader 
and  the  managers  of  the  cable  bill,  to 
announce  for  the  information  of  the 
Senator  that  on  tomorrow,  Thursday, 
at  11  a.m..  Senator  Packwood  is  ex- 
pected to  offer  his  substitute  amend- 
ment, and  that  other  amendments  are 
expected  to  be  offered  during  the  day. 
Therefore,  rollcall  votes  are  antici- 
pated and  could  occur  into  the  evening. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  10  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  if  there  is 
no  further  business  to  come  before  the 
Senate  today,  and  if  the  acting  Repub- 
lican leader  has  no  further  business,  I 
now  ask  unanimous  consent  the  Senate 
stand  in  adjournment  as  previously  or- 
dered. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate, 
at  7:05  p.m.  adjourned  until  Thursday, 
January  30.  1992.  at  10  a.m. 


by 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive    nominations    received 
the  Senate  January  29.  1992: 

IN  THE  ARMY 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  OKKICERS.  ON  THE  ACTIVE 
DUTY  LIST.  FOR  PROMOTION  TO  THE  GRADE  INDICATED 
IN  THE  US  ARMY  IN  ACCORDANCE  WITH  SECTIONS  624 
AND  628.  TITLE  10.  UNITED  .STATFJj  CODE  THE  OFFICERS 
IDENTIFIED  WITH  AN  ASTERISK  ARE  NOMINATED  FOR 
APPOINTMENT  IN  THE  REGULAR  ARMY  IN  ACCORDANCE 
WITH  SECTION  531.  TfrLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE 

JUDGE  ADVOCATE  GENERAL'S  CORPS 

To  be  colonel 

ROBERT  F  OANZALES.  «l-U-i3W 


To  be  lieutentant  colonH 

RICHARD  O.  TOTTEN.  OIO-V-ISU 

To  be  major 

•MICHAEL  J   FUCCI.  13B-3MM1 

CHAPLAIN  CORPS 

To  be  major 

*WALTf3l  B.  DREW.  31»-a-3Ul 

MEDICAL  CORPS 

To  be  major 

•MICHAEL  A.  RANDOLPH.  5TT-7»-«»l 

IN  THE  ARMY 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  OFFICERS.  ON  THE  ACTIVE 
DUTY  LIST.  FOR  PROMOTION  TO  THE  GRADE  INDICATED 
IN  THE  US  ARMY  IN  ACCORDANCE  WITH  SECTIONS  <M 
AND  ea.  TITLE  ID.  UNFTED  STATES  CODE 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
army 

FRANCISCO  B  IRIARTG.  sat-O^-TIM 
MARK  N  ROCHLIN.  065^(0-3291 
DONALD  T.  STUCK,  H&-M-9M0 

IN  THE  NAVY 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  U  S  NAVAL  RESERVE  OFFI- 
CERS TO  BE  APPOINTED  PERMANENT  LIEUTENANT  IN 
THE  MEDICAL  CORPS  OF  THE  US  NAVY.  PURSUANT  TO 
TrTLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SECTION  531: 


MASON  X   DANG 
KARLYNA  L.  OELQER 
JACKIE  S  DHERMY 
AMALIA  B.  DIGAN 
JEFFREY  J.  DYER 
LAURA  M   DYER 
JEROME G.  GNAO 
JOHNATHAN  T  FLEENOR 
MARK  A   FONTANA 
MICHAEL  I    FREW 
MARY  E  GALAS80 
SAWSAN  GHURANI 
MICHAEL  N.  HABIBE 
WILLIAM  M.  HALL 
ROBERT  A.  HARRIS 
DANIEL  J   HERBERT 
CHARLES  R  HOWSARE 
PAUL  D.  KANE 
CON  Y   UNG 
JASON  O  MAGUniB 
MELISSA  A.  MASqUELIER 
SCOTT  T  MAURER 
GREGORY  H   MCKINNIS 
JOSEPH  P.  MCMAHON 


SHARON  M   MILLER 
ALLEN  O  MITCHELL 
JOHN  B  NEWMAN 
8ANDOR  S   NIEMANN 
JOHN  D.  O'BOYLE 
MAUREEN  E  O'HARA 
DAVID  A  OUVER 
JAMES  R  PATE 
TODD  B  PETERSON 
KENNETH  G.  PUGH 
TIMOTHY  R  QUINER 
JASON  R.  ROSS 
MICHAEL  8.  ROUNDY 
CHERYL  A  SAMPSON 
CATHERINE  E  SIMPSON 
ROBERT  E  STAMBAUGH 
TERRY  A   STAMBAUGA 
CHRISTOPHER  P  STOLLE 
DAWN  E  SULLIVAN 
JOHN  M  TRAMONTI 
SAMUEL  KTSANG 
MELANIER   WAITE 
ROBERTO  WOODBURY 
JON  S.  WOODS 


IN  THE  NAVY 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  NAVAL  RESERVE  OFFICERS 
TRAINING  CORPS  PROGRAM  CANDIDATES  TO  BE  AP- 
POINTED PERMANENT  ENSIGN  IN  THE  LINE  OR  STAFF 
CORPS  OF  THE  US.  NAVY.  PURSUANT  TO  TfTLE  10.  UNIT- 
ED STATES  CODE.  SECTION  531: 


BRUCE  W.  GLASKO 
DAVID  A.  PETERSON 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  DISTINGUISHED  NAVAL  GRAD- 
UATES TO  BE  APPOINTED  PERMANENT  ENSIGN  IN  THE 
LINE  OR  STAFF  CORPS  OF  THE  US  NAVY.  PURSUANT  TO 
TFTLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SECTION  531: 

STEVEN  P.  BALTHAZOR 
BRIAN  K.  BARTLETT 
WILLIAM  M.  BAUIJCMAN 
SCOTT  M.  BROWN 
LAWRENCE  A.  COBLE 
CHARLES  COMEAU 
STEVEN  CORDES 


CHARLES  A   WHrrECOTTON 


DAVID  E  LINEBACK 
RAYMOND  G  MORRISON 
GREGORY  S   NICHOLS 
SI  LA   PERREIXA 
WILLIAM  H  8CHOTANU8 
NEIL  A  SZANYI 
JEFFREY  R  YOUNO 


THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  US  NAVAL  OFFICERS  TO  BE 
APPOINTED  PERMANENT  LIEUTENANT  IN  THE  MEDICAL 
CORPS  OF  THE  US  NAVY.  PURSUANT  TO  THTLE  10.  UNIT- 
ED STATES  CODE.  SECTION  531 : 


WALTER  S   BEW 
ALISA  J.  BLITZ'SEIBERT 
WILLIAM  C  DRUNNER 
ROY  J.  CARLS 
DAVID  T.  CARPENTER 


CHRISTOPHER  D. 

CLACOETT 
JEFFREY  B  COLE 
GLEN  C  CRAWFORD 


IN  THE  NAVY 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  U.  S.  NAVAL  RESERVE  OFFI- 
CER. TO  BE  APPOINTED  PERMANENT  COMMANDER  IN 
THE  LINE  OF  THE  U  S  NAVY.  PURSUANT  TO  TITLE  10. 
UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SECTION  531: 

COMMANDER.  LINE.  USN.  PERMANENT 

PAUL  R  COX 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  U  S.  NAVAL  RESERVE  OFFI- 
CERS. TO  BE  APPOINTED  PERMANENT  LIEUTENANT  COM- 
MANDER IN  THE  LINE  OF  THE  U  S  NAVY.  PURSUANT  TO 
TFTLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE  SECTION  531: 


UMI 


888 


UfUTENANT  COMMANDER,  LINE.  USN, 
PERMANENT 


ORACXI 
GERALD 
DAVID  8 
BARRY 


STEPHEN  B 


VINCENT 

WILLIAM 

KEVIN 

WILLIAM 

ALANK 

PHIUP 

JEFFREY 


ALLINDER 

ANDERSON 
INORISANI 
BRATTON 
.  CAMPBELL 
CORONA 
^.  CRAVER.  JR 
IRONIN 
'.  DANELLA 
I  EWITT 
DOUGHERTY 


DUERR\  AECHTER 


MICHAEL  L 


STEPHENfR 
STEVEN 
MICHAEL 
JUAN  M. 
PHILLIP 
RICHARD  f>. 
JOHN  R 
DANIEL  J 
LEWIS  E 
GARY  E 
FREOERII 
ALAN  L 
TIMOTHY|C 
MARK  W 
THOMAS 
MIKALE 
HOWARD 
ERNEST  I 
DAVID  A 


DUNN 
EDSON.  Ill 
GASPAROVICH 
K  GLEASON 
(  RAOO 
GUZINSKI 
HA  J  EX 
IfALEY 

HARRIGAN 

lARTMAN.  Ill 

I  ENDRICKSON 

A  HENNEY.  JR 
I  BN8LEY 
HINES 
CAMINSKI 

KING 

tISSICK 

KOTH 

LATIMORB 

^NNOX 


:. 


THE  POlLOWING  NAMED  U.  S  NAVAL  RESERVE  OFFI- 
CERS. TO  BE  APPOINTED  PERMANENT  CAPTAIN  IN  THE 
MEDICAL  CORPS  OF  THE  U  S  NAVY.  PURSUANT  TO 
TITLE  10.    ;NITED  STATES  CODE.  8E<7riON  531: 

CAPTJ  IN,  MEDICAL  CORPS,  USN,  PERMANENT 


KARL  O.  I 

JOHNF  C 

PAUL  J  CIIRISTENSON 

JAY  D  H/  HVIEL 

STEPHEN 

DENNIS  G    I 


L  HOFFMAN 
HOOPER 


THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  U.  S  NAVAL  RESERVE  OFFI- 
CERS. TO  BE  APPOINTED  PERMANENT  COMMANDER  IN 
THE  MED  CAL  CORPS  OF  THE  U.  S  NAVY.  PURSUANT  TO 
TITLE  10.    nJITED  STATES  CODE.  SECTION  531: 

COMMAI  DER,  MEDICAL  CORPS,  USN,  PERMANENT 


RICHARD 
JOHN  r 
BRYAN  S 
RICHARD 
CHARLES^ 
MARK  W 
KEVIN  O. 
PHILIP  B 
CRAIG  E 
BILL  N  B 
JOHN  T  i 
TERESA  I 
JOE  P  BF 
STEVEN  I 
PATRICIA 
WILLIAM 
MARGARET 
WILLIAM 
MICHAEL 
LANCE  g. 


CHRISTOI  HER 
CUNNIN  IHAM 


CRAIG  L. 
TERESA. 
JAMES  R 
ROBERT. 
JAMES  P 
ROBERT! 
MARKED 
THOMAS 
DANIEL  L 
JAMES  A 
LARRY  K 
DAVID  M 
JAMES  M 
ELAINE 
DAVID  A 
EDWARD 
EUGENE  I 
PATRICK 


!M 


THOMAS 

PAUL  F 

JOB  B.  F^ILKNER 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— SENATE 


January  29,  1992 


CHARLES  E.  LOWE 
GARRY  R  MACE 
JOHN  J   MARALDO 
JOHN  J   MARSHALL 
ROBERT  T  MCCAMPBELL 
ROBERT  P  MCLAUGHLIN. 

JR 
ROBERT  C  MEYERS 
TERRY  T  MILLER 
JEFFREY  L  MORMAN 
JONATHAN  D  MOSIER 
WILLIAM  J.  MOVER.  JR 
MARI  C  OBNINSKY 
CHARLES  P  OTOOLE 
JOHN  F   PATTEN.  II 
MARK  J   PETERS 
GARYD   POE 
BOBBY  J   RIVERS 
MARK  R  SCIIAEFBR 
MARK  R.  SCIIERBERGER 
JOSEPH  C  SCHROEDER 
DANIEL  R.  SEESHOLTZ 
LINDA  W   SHEDLOCK 
RICHARD  J  SHY 
THEODORE  H   B.  8MYTHE.  II 
GERALD  L.  SOCHA 
PHILLIP  M  TINSLEY 
BRIAN  R  TOON 
PAUL  H  WALL.  Ill 
DAVID  L  WEGNER 
JEFFREY  J   WILU8 
GARY  L  WOLFE 


LARRY  K   MILLER 
CALVIN  L  POLLAND 
PERRY  W.  STAFFORD 
GEORGE  C.  WILSON 
EVELINA  YUNAN 


ACKERMANN 
M..BURGER 
APPLE 
V  ASHBURN 

AUKER 
lUSTIN 
lERRY 
SESHANY 


BRENNAN 


BUCKLEY 
L  BUSS 
CODY 
L  COHEN 
CORSE 
J.  COURTNEY 
:WOPP 
O. 


UPP 

DARCY 
DEVOLL 

DHAEM 
X)RMAN 

DIUSCOLL 
'ARDS 

GlESECKE 
GRIFFEN.  Ill 
SRIGOS 
QRUBB 
HARLAN 
JOHNSTON 

KAIME 
CALLMAN 
KILBANE 

KILLEIAVY 
LAN1GAN 


RAYMOND  B  LEIDICH 
DAVID  LEI  VERS 
RICKY  LOCKHART 
SEAN  R  LOGAN 
HUGH  P  MADDEN 
EVERETT  F  MAGANN 
MICHAEL  P  MALANOSKI 
STEPHEN  V   MAWN 
BRIAN  R   MCDONALD 
WILLIAM  A    MCDONALD 
KEVIN  W   MCNEELV 
JOHN  K   MEHL 
PAULA  J   MELONE 
JOHN  E  MURNANE 
JONATHAN  C  NESBITT 
DALE  C  NEWTON 
JEFFREY  M.  OGORZALEK 
MARSHA  G   PIERDINOCK 
CHRISTOPHER  RAMOS 
KIRBY  G   RIDGWAY 
KENNETH  J   RILEY 
GEORGE  RODEI^PERGER 
ELLE8TON  C  RUCKER 
ELISABETH  J   RUSHING 
BARBARA  A.  SCHIBLY 
SAUL  S.  SCHWARZ 
DAVID  G.  SCOTT 
RANDALL  V  SELLERS 
THOMAS  J.  STILLWELL 
RICHARD  A.  SUMMA 
JEFFREY  M   SWALCHICK 
WILLIAM  TAYLOR 
MICHAEL  A.  TURNER 
WILLIAM  A   WALKER 
PETER  J.  WEIMERSKIRCH 
WALTER  R  WEISS 
THOMAS  G   WESTBROOK 
LAURA  WILLIAMS 
ROGERS  L  WORTHAM 


THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  US  NAVAL  RESERVE  OFFI- 
CERS. TO  9E  APPOINTED  PERMANENT  LIEUTENANT  COM- 
MANDER N  THE  SUPPLY  CORPS  OF  THE  U  S  SAVy.  PUR- 
SUANT t4  title  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SECTION  531 

UEUTEjiANT  COMMANDER,  SUPPLY  CORPS,  USN, 
PERMANENT 


BOONE 
I  RAUN 


RICHARD  F  GONZALEZ 
WILLIAM  T  SWAIN 
JEFFREY  L  SW ANSON 


THE  TC  JXJWING  NAMED  US  NAVAL  RESERVE  OFFI- 
CER. TO  3E  APPOINTED  PERMANENT  CAPTAIN  IN  THE 
CHAPLAE  t  CORPS  OF  THE  US  NAVY.  PURSUANT  TO 
TITLE  lO.JjNITEO  8TATE8  CODE.  SECTION  531: 


CAPTAIN,  CHAPLAIN  CORPS,  USN,  PERMANENT 

GEORGE  C   PAUL 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  US  NAVAL  RESERVE  OFFI- 
CERS. TO  BE  APPOINTED  PERMANENT  COMMANDER  IN 
THE  CHAPLAIN  CORPS  OF  THE  US  NAVY.  PURSUANT  TO 
TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SECTION  531: 

commander,  chaplain  corps,  usn. 
pp:rmanent 


DONALD  W  AVEN 
ROBERT  P  BELTRAM 


ROBERT  N   EDWARDS 
WAYNE  T  WEINLADER 


THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  U  S  NAVAL  RESERVE  OFFI- 
CERS. TO  BE  APPOINTED  PERMANENT  LIEUTENANT  COM- 
MANDER IN  THE  CHAPLAIN  CORPS  OF  THE  U  S  NAVY. 
PURSUANT  TO  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SECTION 
531 

LIEUTENANT  COMMANDER,  CHAPLAIN  CORPS, 
USN,  PERMANENT 


MARK  A.  JUMPER 
RONNIE  C  KING 
THOMAS  G  KLAPPERT 
LANCE  P   KRZYWICKI 
MICHAEL  E   LAVELLE 
THOMAS  J   LOVE.  JR 
HOWARD  L  MARSHALL 
CHARLES  P   MCGATHY 
MICHAEL  P  MONAHAN 
MICHAEL  G  ORR 
DALE  W   PARKER 
DAVID  P  REMV 
GEORGE  A   RIDGEWAY 
ERICH  M.  SCHAEFER 
JOHN  C  SMITH 
STEPHEN  J   STAVOY 
LYNN  WAGNER 
WANDA  L  WEIDMAN 


ALANT  BAKER 
ROGER  R  BOUCHER 
THOMAS  B   BRAITHWAITE 
LEWIS  E  BROWN 
DONAIJ}  E  BUCHANAN 
BASIL  P  CONGRO 
ROBERT  D  CROSSAN 
THBOFANIS  J   DBGAITAS 
NEALJ    DE8TEFANO 
JOHN  S   EVANS 
MARK  B.  FARRIS 
ROBERTS   FEINBERG 
JAMES  R.  FISHER.  JR 
JON  C  FREDRICK80N 
LUIS  F  GARCIA 
MICHAEL  W  HAMILTON 
FREDERICK  A   HILDER.  JR 
ROBERT  C  HRDLICKA 
GERALD  H.  JONES 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  US.  NAVAL  RESERVE  OFFI- 
CERS. TO  BE  APPOINTED  PERMANENT  LIEUTENANT  COM- 
MANDER IN  THE  CIVIL  ENGINEER  CORPS  OF  THE  U.8 
NAVY.  PURSUANT  TO  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE. 
SECTION  531: 

LIEUTENANT  COMMANDER,  CIVIL  ENGINEER 
CORPS,  USN,  PERMANENT 


CHARLES  E.  CASSIDY 


TIMOTHY  M.  SMITH 


THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  US    NAVAL  RESERVE  OFFI- 
CER. TO  BE  APPOINTED  PERMANENT  CAPTAIN  IN  THE 
DENTAL  CORPS  OF  THE  US    NAVY.  PURSUANT  TO  TITLE 
10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SECTION  531: 
CAPTAIN.  DENTAL  CORPS. 

USN.  PERMANENT 

LARRY  J.  DBRMODY 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  US.  NAVAL  RESERVE  OFFI- 
CERS. TO  BE  APPOINTED  PERMANENT  LIEUTENANT  COM- 
MANDER IN  THE  MEDICAL  SERVICE  CORPS  OF  THE  US 
NAVY.  PURSUANT  TO  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE. 
SECTION  531: 

LIEUTENANT  COMMANDER,  MEDICAL  SERVICE 
CORPS,  USN,  PERMANENT 


RICKEY  D  ADAMS 
STEPHEN  T  AHLERS 
PAULG   ANJESKI 
JOHN  D   BELL 
SOMPONG  CHIA 
HARRY  G.  CHURCHILL.  JR 
RICHARD  O  CLARK 
LEE  L.  CORNFORTH 
IRVE  B.  DENENBERG 
GREGORY  P  ERNST 
RAYMOND  A.  FRITZ.  JR 
THOMAS  A.  QASKIN 
MICHAEL  G.  GELLES 


JOSEPH  P  GOMES 
PHILIP  M   HOLMES 
MANUEL  F   LLUBERAS 
WILLIAM  J   MEA 
PAMELA  A   MURPHY 
JUDITi:  A.  ROBERTSON 
ROBERT  K  ROGERS 
JOHN  K  SCHMIDT 
PAUL  R  SCHRATZ.  JR 
RONALD  N.  SHULL 
GARY  B.  TETREAULT 
RICKY  D.  TOYAMA 
LYNDA  E.  WALLS 


THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  US.  NAVAL  RESERVE  OFFI- 
CERS. TO  BE  APPOINTED  PERMANENT  COMMANDER  IN 
THE  NURSE  CORPS  OF  THE  US  NAVY.  PURSUANT  TO 
TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SECTION  531: 

COMMANDER,  NURSE  CORPS,  USN,  PERMANENT 


WENDY  L.  LUM 

SANDRA  R.  OKATANROSA 


CAROL  S.  R.  BOHN 
LEAH  S   FEYH 
JEANNETTE  A.  LIVELY 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  US  NAVAL  RESERVE  OFFI- 
CERS. TO  BE  APPOINTED  PERMANENT  UEUTENANT  COM- 
MANDER IN  THE  NURSE  CORPS  OF  THE  US.  NAVY,  PUR- 
SUANT TO  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SECTION  531: 

UEUTENANT  COMMANDER,  NURSE  CORPS,  USN, 
PERMANENT 


MELINDA  T  BAKER 
EUZABETH  J    BRUMFIELD 
CESAR  P  CABALFIN 
SAMUEL  E.  DIXON 
PATRICIA  O   LONG 
MARYLYN 
MADDENMADDOX 


JOSEPH  F  MURRAY 
BONNY  C  SCHOFIELD 
KATHERINE  A   SURMAN 
DANBTTB  M   SVOBODNY 
VALDYNEM    VIBR8 
CATHY  L.  WAGSTAFF 


IN  THE  NAVY 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  US    NAVAL  RESERVE  OFFI- 
CER. TO  BE  APPOINTED  PERMANENT  UEUTENANT  COM- 


MANDER IN  THE  LINE  OF  THE  U.S.  NAVY.  PURSUANT  TO 
TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SECTION  531: 

LIEUTENANT  COMMANDER,  LINE,  USN, 

PERMANENT 

JOHN  GEOFFREY  SPEER 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  US  NAVAL  RESERVE  OFFI- 
CERS. TO  BE  APPOINTED  PERMANENT  LIEUTENANT  IN 
THE  LINE  OF  THE  US  NAVY.  PURSUANT  TO  TITLE  10. 
UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SfcCTION  531: 

LIEUTENANT,  LINE,  USN,  PERMANENT 


EUGENE  JOSEPH  AGER 
DEAN  FREDERICK  AKER 
ROGER  DALE  ALBER8 
STUART  JAMES 

ALEXANDER 
ANNIE  BELLE  ANDREWS 
CARLOS  EMILIO  APONTE 
RUSSELL  JON  ARIZA 
EVERETTE  KEITH  ASTON 
ROSS  EDWARD  AVERY 
GARY  ROBERT  AVERS 
ERIC  ROBERT  BACHMANN 
ROBERT  HIRAM  BARR.  11 
PATRICIA  ANN  BARROWS 
ROBIN  CLAIRE 

BEDINGFIELD 
ALAN  DEAN  BERGMAN 
TODD  JOSEPH  BERHOW 
JOEL  THOMAS  BILES.  JR 
PATRICK  JOSEPH  BINDL 
ROBERT  MILTON  BLAIR 
ROBERT  JAMES 

BLANCHARD 
GORDON  FORREST 

BLEDSOE 
JOHN  ADDISON  BREAST 
FREDERICK  ELLIOTT 

BREAUX 
TIMOTHY  ROLAND  BRIDGES 
GERARD  DAVID  BROSKUS 
MICHAEL  ANDREW 

BROTHERS 
ROBERT  DAVID  BROWN 
CHRISTOPHER  KEITH 

BURGESS 
BARRY  BARTON  BUSS 
RAYMOND  PAUL  BUTTS 
JAMES  WALTER  BYERLY 
BRUCE  LUTHER  CALDWELL 
JOSEPH  HENRY  CAPPER 
JOHN  WILKINS  CARTER 
BRIAN  PATRICK  CASEY 
DAVID  EARL  CASHER 
DEBORAH  MARIE  ZUVER 

CASHMAN 
CORWIN  DUNBAR 

CHAMBERLAIN 
MARK  ANTHONY  CHAVES 
DONNA  ANITA  CHERRY 
BERNARD  JOSEPH 

COLACICCO 
DENNIS  RAY  CONKUN 
DAVID  PATRICK 

CONNELLY.  Ill 
DEBRA  ROOB  CO8TELL0 
BETTY  LEAH  CRAIG 
GARY  DEAN  CRASE 
FREDERICK  HILL 

CRAWFORD 
MATTHEW  WARD  DANEHY 
KEVIN  THOMAS  DAVIS 
DAVID  DEWAIN  DAVISON 
DANIEL  FITCH 

DEBUCHANANNE 
MICHAEL  EDMOND  DEVINE 

vrroR  JOAO  bousa  dias 

PAUL  ANDREW  DICKERSON 
STANTON  WILLIAM 

DIETRICH 
DAVID  ANTHONY  DOBIS 
DANA  ALLAN  DOBRENCHUK 
BRUCECECIL  DOLEZAL 
PETER  ANTHONY  EAGLE 
ANTHONY  JOHN  BGGERT. 

JR 
"PHILLIP  CHARLES  EHR 
CHARLES  EVANS  EMDE 
CHRISTOPHER  CHARLE 

ENGSTROM  

JEFFREY  DONALD  STTTER 
PATRICK  RICHARD  FALIJIY 
MICHAEL  BURTON 

FARRELL 
BRIAN  A   FAZZONE 
MICHAEL  LLOYD  FICHTNER 
THOMAS  FLATLEY 
GLEN  DANIEL  FOLTZ 
MARIE  FRIERSON 
ROBERTO  LUIS  FUENTES 
JOHN  MARTIN  FUHRY 
DALE  GREGORY  FULLER 
ANDREW  LOUIS  GAGNON 
SHANE  GARRAUN 

QAHAGAN 
JOSEPH  EDWARD  GARDNER 
BRIAN  ROBERT  GATES 
RODNEY  JAY  GIBSON 
STEPHEN  BDWARDGOZZO 


CATHERINE  MARIE 

GRAHAM 
GLENN  M.  GRAM 
WILLIAM  DAVID  GREEN 
KEVIN  FRANCIS  GREENE 
SUMAPORN  P  GUERRERO 
ROBERT  GEORGE  HAHN 
RICHARD  PETER  HAJEK 
RANDY  DALE  HALDBMAN 
PETER  HALL 
KRAIG  ALLEN  HAMEL 
MARY  ELIZABETH  HANSON 
MICHAEL  FLOYD  HARDIN 
MICHAEL  WILLIAM 

HARKLEROAD 
HOWARD  DANIEL  HART 
.JOSEPH  MICHAEL  HART.  HI 
JEFFREY  MOORE  HARVEY 
CHARLES  ALLEN  KERR 

HAZARD 
ANDREW  ALBERT  HEAL 
DOUGLAS  PETER  HENCHEN 
JOHN  EDWIN  HERBERT 
BRYAN  EDWARD  HERDLICK 
MICHAEL  PERRY  HIETF 
JON  ANTHONY  HILL 
PAUL  KEVIN  HIMEBAUOH 
TIMOTHY  LEE  HOBBS 
JOHN  MCCORMICK  HODGES. 

Ill 
ROBERT  SCOTT  H08P0DAR 
GEORGE  NELSON  HUGHES 
BRICK  ROGER  IMERMAN 
CHARLES  ALBIN  JENNINGS 
TROY  DUANE  JENSEN 
BRYAN  DOUGLAS  JOHNSON 
DARREN  ANTHONY 

JOHNSON 
JOSEPH  CARL  JOHNSON 
KEVIN  ROBERT  JOHNSON 
PHILLIP  ANDREW  JONES 
VORESA  ELIZABETH  JONES 
KEVIN  JOSEPH  KEILTY 
JOHN  CHARLES  KENNY 
ROBERT  LEONARD  KING 
MARY  ANNA  KIRBY 
DONALD  SOLOMON 

KITCHEN.  JR 
WILLIAM  SEDOLEY  KNOLL 
MARK  STEPHEN  KOSEWICZ 
TIMOTHY  MICHAEL 

KRUKOWSKI 
TIMOTHY  KENNETH 

LANGDON 
ERNEST  KELVIN  LATIMORE 
JUDITH  ANN  LAUDER 
SANFORD  WESLEY 

LEATHERS 
DEL  BENTLEY  LEBARRON 
LEWIS  EDWARD  LEFTWICH, 

JR 
CHRISTOPHER  EDWARD 

LEHNER 
RICHARD  RYAN  LENCH 
JAY  EDWARD  LENTZ 
KENT  STEVEN  LIDKE 
DAVID  LYLE  LILLY 
CHARLES  ELDON  LOWE 
ROBERT  EDWARD  LUTHY 
BRADLEY  JAMES  MAAK 
DUNCAN  JOHN  MACDONALD 
FORBES  OWEN  MACVANE 
KURT  ERNST  KARL 

MAEHLER 
MARK  DWIGHT  MALSICK 
TIMOTHY  SCOTT 

MATTINOLY 
SUSAN  KAPIGIAN 

MCAVEETY 
ROBERT  MILES 

MCCLOSKEY 
WILLIAM  TERENCE 

MCGAGH 
STEPHEN  EDWARD 

MCLAUGHLIN 
DAVID  SCOTT  MILLS 
JOHN  ALDEN  MORIARTY 
JONATHAN  DF^N  MOSIER 
MICHAEL  HOLLIS  MOSLEY 
DANA  SHAW  MULLENHOUR 
JOHN  EDWARD  MUNN 
MARK  GERARD  NIEZGODA 
JAMES  WARRINGTON  OLD 
JIMMY  WAYNE  OLDHAM 
RODNEY  ALAN  OVERFIELD 
CHARLES  TIMOTHY 

PALMER 
TIM  PATRICK  PANGONAS 
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CAR1X)S  FRANCIS  PARADA 
MARCO  ANTHONY  PATI 
CHARLES  JOHN  PECKHAM 
MATTHEW  JAMES  PITTNER 
GEOFFREY  STEPHEN 

FLETCHER 
CURTIS  DEAN  POPE 
MARK  ALLEN  PRICER 
SEAN  AVERELL  PYBUS 
JAMES  MICHAEL  QUALLS 
RANDY  JAMBS  RACHAL 
MICHAEL  DAVID  RENIE 
DAVID  ALLAN  ROBINSON 
PATRICK  GERALD  ROCHE 
MICHAEL  PATRICK  ROGERS 
PAUL  WILLIAM  ROMAINE 
JOHN  ROBERT  RONCORONI 
WILLIAM  NICHOLAS  RUDY 
MADELINE  RUSSELL 
ROBERT  JAMES  RUSSELL 
LEROY  HENRY  SAUNDERS. 

JR 
MARC  STEVEN  8CACC1A 
JOHN  KENNETH 

8CHEENSTRA 
STEVEN  ALAN 

SCHELLBERO 
RICHARD  ALLEN  SCHILL 
DAVID  ALLAN  SCHNELL 
WALTER  MICHAEL 

SCHNELL 
MICHAEI.,  MONTE  SHANKS 
JOHN  MICHAEL  SHEPHERD 
JAMES  RYMAN  SHOAF 
DAVID  CHRISTOPHER 

SHUOHROU 
TAMMIE  JOSHULT8 
RICHARD  J   SHY 
DAVID  MILLER  8IMBOLI.  JR 
SCOTT  DOUGLAS  SINCLAIR 
CHRISTOPHER  MCCABE 

SIRKIS 
ERIC  STEPHEN  SLEZAK 
BYRON  LEON  SMITH 
EDWARD  DANIEL  SMITH 
WADE  HAMPTON  SMITH.  JR 
DONALD  MERLE  SNOVER 
THEODORE  MARTIN  SOLIS 
DAVID  WALTER  SOMERS. 

HI 
PAUL  AORIEN  SOUTTER 
SCOTT  STOOPS 


OTTO  JOHN  STOREY.  JR 
CHARI.ES  LIONEL 

STUPPARD 
DONALD  RAYMOND 

SULLIVAN.  JR 
KENNETH  ANTHONY 

SZMED.  JR 
MEGAN  ELISSA  TABER 
CHARLES  WILLIAM 

TARLTON 
MARK  DENNIS  TATE 
TROY  LEE  TEA DT 
TIMOTHY  JAMES  THALER 
JEFFREY  NEILSON  THOMAS 
MARK  WAYNE  THOMAS 
PAUL  GILBERT 

THOMASSON 
JOHN  GUNN  TILSON 
PETER  ALLEN  TOMCZAK 
MOISES  TORRES 
J  ADEL  TRIPLETTPH ILLI  PS 
ROBERT  BRIAN  TYMAN 
ROSS  VINCENT  VELARDI 
MICHAEL  TERENCE  VOOEL 
MARK  FRANCIS  VOLPE 
WILLIAM  SCOTT  WALES 
JOHN  DIETRICH  WALKER 
MICHAEL  G  WARD 
MATTHEW  GORDON 

WARNER 
MARK  ADRIAN  WENZEL 
ROBERT  KEITH  WHELAN 
MARK  ALAN  WILCOX 
RINEHART  MCLELLAND 

WILKE.  IV 
BRUCE  WILLIAM  WILLARD 
DAVID  MARK  WILLIAMS 
ROBERT  RANSOM 

WILLIAMS.  IV 
STEPHEN  JOHN  WILLIAMS 
JEFFREY  JOYNER 

W  INSTEAD 
SCOTT  JOSEPH  WISE 
MICHAEL  EMANUEL 

WOJCIK 
STEPHANIE  LEE  WRIGHT 
LAURA  GARZA  YAMBRICK 
JAMES  SIDNEY  YBARRA 
MARK  OWEN  ZAVACK 
ERIC  JOHN  ZIMMER 
WILLIAM  EDWARD 

ZOROVICH 


THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  US  NAVAL  RESERVE  OFFI 
CERS  TO  BE  APPOINTED  PERMANENT  LIEUTENANT  (JUN- 
IOR GRADE)  IN  THE  LINE  OF  THE  US  NAVY.  PURSUANT 
TO  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SECTION  5M: 

LIEUTENANT  (JUNIOR  GRADE),  LINE,  USN, 
PERMANENT 


GREGORY  ALAN 

ARCHIBALD 
HAROLD  LEVELLE  BARNES 
CRISTOBAL  SANTOS 

BENAVIOES 
PAULA  SUE  BLOOM 
DAVID  CHARLES  BOYLE 
MORDAUNT  PLATT 

BRABNER 
REBECCA  JOANNE 

BRADLEY 
JEFFREY  ALLEN  BRESLAU 
CLARK  VICTOR  BRIGGER 
BMIL  JULIANAMBROS 

CHUIDIAN 
JOSEPH  C.  COLELLA 
JOHN  M  COVER 
MATTHEW  KIRK 
(DAVENPORT 
BRYAN  LAWRENCE 

DICKERSON 
KYLE  W   ECHARD 
KRISTEN  .IKNSEN  BCOBRT 
JAMES  CLEVELAND 

EISENZIMMER 
JAMES  EDWARD  ELGIN 
ELLEN  HALE  EMERSON 
DANIEL  PATRICK  FALLON 
NIELS  ANDREW  FARNER 
PETER  BRADFORD  FIELD 
SCOTT  ROMNEY 

GALI.AGHER 
ARTURO  MANUEL  GARCIA 
RAYMOND  CLAUDE  GAW 
MARK  ALAN  GERSCHOFFER 
JONATHAN  A.  GILL 
PAULA  DEMETRIUS  GOINS 
FRANCIS  ROBERT 

GUTIERREZ.  JR 
WILLIAM  KENNETH 

HALVERSON 
TOD  ARLIS8  HARPER 
DIANA  HARRIS 
WILLIAM  OSMOND  HARRIS. 

UI 
PAUL  GILES  HATMAKER 
JASON  COOPER  HINES 
JOHN  DEAN  HOOD 
JOSEPH  GREGORY 

HUBBELL 
DAVID  RAY  HUNT 


RICHARD  ALLEN  JEFFRIES 
GORDON  K   JUDD 
DAVID  SCOTT  KAISER 
RICHARD  JOHN  KRYSTOF 
GLENN  DENNIS  KYRK 
RICKY  ALLEN  LEE 
ROGER  WAYNE  LIGON 
RICHARD  J   LINEHAN 
FELIPE  RAUL  LOPEZ 
SAMUEL  ALLEN  MAROON 
JAMES  NICHOLAS 

MASSELLO 
GREGORY  KENT  MCINTOSH 
SCOTT  ALEXANDER 

MCKENZIE 
JEFFREY  PETER  MBNNE 
QUINCY  NEAL  MILTON.  II 
CHRISTOPHER  GEORGE 

PADDOCK 
BENJAMIN  LAWRENCE 

PALLEIKO 
LAWRENCE  A   PEMBERTON 
REID  MA1THEW  PERRY 
PATRICK  MEYER  PICKARD 
MATTHEW  PLANTE 
ELISA  ANNE  RANEY 
LOUIS  WAYNE  RANKIN 
JEFFREY  TAYLOR  REBS 
JEFFREY  ALAN 

RICHARDSON 
THOMAS  JAMES  SCHMIDT 
MARK  M   SCOTT 
TIMOTHY  RANDALL  SCOTT 
JAMES  A.  SEWBLL 
CHRISTOPHER  DAVID 

SILVER 
PAUL  ANDREW  SLAJUS 
THOMAS  BURL  SMITH.  II 
JEFFREY  SCOTT 

SPEARMAN 
JAMES  JOSEPH  STAFFORD 
MICHAEL  SCOTT  STEINER 
KRISTIN  BYNG  STRONG 
NIGEL  JAMES  SUTTON 
JANET  SUE  TEETS 
SUZANNE  PROSE  TURNER 
KIERAN  SEAN  TWOMBY 
DANIEL  EDWARD  VOTH 
AMY  M.  WADE 
DANIEL  KENNETH  WALSH 
TIMOTHY  JARROD  WEST 


LYDIA  RUTH  ZELLER 
MARY  MARGARET  ZIZZI 


JOHNNY  RAY  WOLFE.  JR 
JOSEPH  NMN  ZANDERZUK 
MICHAEL  WILLIAM 
ZARKOW3K1 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  US  NAVAL  RESERVE  OFFI- 
CERS TO  BE  APPOINTED  PERMANENT  ENSIGN  IN  THE 
LINE  OF  THE  US  NAVY.  PURSUANT  TO  TITLE  10.  UNITED 
STATES  CODE.  SECTION  531 

ENSIGN,  LINE,  USN,  PERMANENT 


JOHN  H.  LOCKBTT 
JOHN  J.  LUND 
DENNIS  T.  MADURA 
RICHARD  MAGILL 
WILLIAM  MARLOWE 
WILLIAM  H   MARSH 
WILLIAM  MCCAULEY 
LAUREN  MCCLURE 
SHAWN  MCCRACKEN 
DONALD  L.  MOGEE 
DANIEL  J.  MCLAIN 
PATRICK  8  MCLAY 
TYLER  L  MEADOR 
CLYDE  S   MILLER 
DARIN  MONTI  ERTH 
DAVID  A    MONTY 
JEFFREY  W    NEGUS 
DEVON  C  NUGENT 
FREDERICK  OELRICH 
S.  ORTIZVILLAJOS 
ANTHONY  L  PATE 
KENNETH  PEDOTTO 
DAVID  PELLICCIARINI 
JODY  LEE  PERRY 
TIM  H  PHAM 
DAVID  A.  POST 
MARK  D  PYLE 
JAMES  O   RASURE 
ALAN  A  RECHEL 
KEVIN  R.  REINER8 
MARTIN  A  RILEY 
JOHN  A   SAGER 
JOSEPH  SCHMIDT 
ALLEN  F.  SCHULTZ 
JEFFREY  SCHWARTZ 
MARK  E.  SCHWIEG 
MARSHAL  SEAVERS 
PETERS  SHIRLEY 
RICHARD  W.  SHORE 
DAVID  M   SLIGER 
BRENTON  D  SMITH 
PATRICK  F.  SMITH 
SCOTT  T  STEVENS 
JOHN  STRICKLAND 
THOMAS  A  TRAPP 
CHRISTOPHER  TRIMBLE 
MICHAEL  UMBRELL 
R  VAIDYANATHAN 
GEORGE  VANRIJN 
THOMAS  S.  WALL 
SCOTT  C.  WHALEN 
CURT  D  WHEADON 
STEVEN  P.  WHITES 
JOHN  W.  WILLIS 


RODNEY  A   ARMAND 
SCOTT  M   ARMANDO 
MARK  A   BARBIERI 
JOHN  C  BARNHART 
JOSEPH  D   BASSO 
WARREN  E  BAXLEY 
JEFFREY  L  BESSA 
CRAIG  R   BLAKELY 
THOMAS  G.  BOHRER 
RICK  D.  BONEAU 
BRIAN  W.  BOOKER 
DAVID  P.  B08SI0 
CHAD  D.  BROWN 
DAVID  J.  BROWN 
GERALD  CANFIELD 
CHARLES  CANTRELL 
JOHN  E   CARRIER 
MICHAEL  COSTARELL 
ROLAND  L  DlLIJiY 
STEPHEN  DOWLING 
EUGENE  J.  IX>YLE 
ANDREW  DRUFFNER 
ROBERT  D  DUNN 
KEVIN  B   EDWARDS 
ROBERT  ELEVELD 
TIMOTHY  ERICKSON 
STEVEN  EVERARD 
KEVIN  SEAN  FORD 
NICHOLA  FORSMAN 
BRYAN  FRATELLO 
DAVID  D  GAMMELL 
TIMOTHY  GERRISH 
JIMMY  HACKWORTH 
JEFFREY  M   HANNA 
DEAN  NMN  HARPER 
JAMES  E  HASSETT 
TREVOR  K   HENRY 
ROBERTO   HENTZ 
ERIC  B  HOFACKBT 
WARD  C.  HOOTER 
GREGORY  HOWARD 
DAVIDS   HUDSON 
JAMES  W.JENK8 
WILLIAM  JOYNER 
MATTHEW  JUNKER 
JEFFREY  KALMANBK 
JOSEPH  Y.  KAN 
SILAS  R  KENNEDY 
GARY  KIRKPATRICK 
SCOTT  A   KNBCHT 
JOHN  DAVID  KNOX 
WILLIAM  LATHAM 
PAUL  R  LEME8TRE 
CARL  LEUSCHNER 
MATTHEW  LINDEN 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  US.  NAVAL  RESERVE  OFFI- 
CERS TO  BE  APPOINTED  PERMANENT  COMMANDER  IN 
THE  MEDICAL  CORPS  OF  THE  US.  NAVY.  PURSUANT  TO 
TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SECTION  531: 

COMMANDER,  MEDICAL  CORPS,  USN,  PERMANENT 


ROBERT  S.  CARNES 
CLYDE  M.  HUNT 


MANUEL  EN 

RIVERAAL8INA 
NATALIE  A.  WILLENBERC 


THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  U.S.  NAVAL  RESERVE  OFFI- 
CERS TO  BE  APPOINTED  PERMANENT  LIEUTENANT  COM- 
MANDER IN  THE  MEDICAL  CORPS  OF  THE  US.  NAVY. 
PURSUANT  TO  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SECTION 
531: 

LIEUTENANT  COMMANDER,  MEDICAL  CORPS,  USN, 
PERMANENT 


WILLIAM  BRUCE  BARIIAM 
DAVID TANKSLEY  BUTLER 
RANDALL  CULPEPPER 
KAREN  A   DALY 
THOMAS  F  OIBSECKE 
GEORGE  M   HUDSON 


JAMES  ANDREW  LIPTON 
EVERETT  FRANCIS 

MAGANN 
TIMOTHY  DANIK 

MONAGHAN 
THOMAS  G   WESTBROOK 


THE  FOLUJWING  NAMED  US.  NAVAL  RESERVE  OFFI- 
CERS TO  BE  APPOINTED  PERMANENT  LIEUTENANT  IN 
THE  MEDICAL  CORPS  OF  THE  US  NAVY.  PURSUANT  TO 
TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SECTION  531: 

LIEUTENANT,  MEDICAL  CORPS,  USN,  PERMANENT 


WILLIAM  B   ADAMS 
LAUREL  BIJ^IR  SAL  CLARK 
ROBERT  A   HILL 


DEBORAH  A  HlNKl.EY 
CURTIS  OI.LAYOS 
ALBERT  C  WINFIELD 


THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  U  S  NAVAL  RESERVE  OFFI- 
CERS TO  BE  APPOINTED  PERMANENT  LIEUTENANT  IN 
THE  SUPPLY  CORPS  OP  THE  US  NAVY.  PURSUANT  TO 
TITU:  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SECTION  531: 

LIEUTENANT,  SUPPLY  CORPS,  USN,  PERMANENT 

JOHN  CRISPIN  ANDERSON         HUGH  ROGER  CUNTON.  Ill 
DAVID  BRIAN  BAYARD  ROBERT  ADKERSON  GANTT 

GRAFTON  D  CHASE.  JR  DAVID  EVAN  GUILBERT 


ROBERT  LBO  MICHELS 
LUIS  MICHAEL  MOUNA 
EDWARD  MAGOFFIN  SHINB 


RICK  WOODRUFF  JOHNSON 
KEITH  WILLIAM  KIRKLAND 
PATRICK  ORVIN  MCCABE 
JAMES  ANDREW 
MCCORMACK 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  LINE  OFFICERS  TO  BB 
REAPPOINTED  PERMANENT  LIEUTENANT  (JUNIOR 
GRADE)  IN  THE  SUPPLY  CORPS  OF  THE  U.8.  NAVY.  PUR- 
SUANT TO  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATED  OODB.  BBCTIONB  SU 
ANDS5IKB): 

LIEUTENANT  (JUNIOR  GRADE),  SUPPLY  CORPS, 
USN,  PERMANENT 


FELIPE  AMOR  LUNA.  JR 


DANIEL  EDWARD  SCANGO 


THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  U.S.  NAVAL  RB8ERVB  OFFI- 
CERS TO  BE  APPOINTED  PERMANENT  LIEUTENANT  (JUN- 
IOR GRADE)  IN  THE  SUPPLY  CORPS  OF  THE  U  S  NAVY. 
PURSUANT  TO  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SECTION 
531: 

LIEUTENANT  (JUNIOR  GRADE),  SUPPLY  CORPS, 
USN,  PERMANENT 


JOHN  MARK  MCVEIGH 
THOMAS  PATRICK  MOORE 
MARK  SCOTT  MURPHY 
GARY  COLIN  ROBERTSON 
JAMES  JOSEPH  WEISER 
MARK  WILLIAM  WERNER 
JAMES  OUVER  WILLIAMS. 
JR 


ROBERT  PHILIP  ALLEN 
THOMAS  RICHARD 

CLOUTHIER 
JAMES  ARTHUR  COLLINS 
TIMOTHY  WILUAM  (X)LYER 
STEPHEN  COX 
MARK  ANDREW  GELSINGER 
JOHN  VINCENT  HARMON 
RONALD  JAY  KOCHER 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  UNE  OFFICERS  TO 
REAPPOINTED  PERMANENT  ENSIGN  IN  THE  SUPPLY 
CORPS  OF  THE  US  NAVY.  PURSUANT  TO  Tm-E  10.  UNIT- 
ED STATES  CODE.  SECTIONS  531  AND  55IB(B): 

ENSIGN,  SUPPLY  CORPS,  USN,  PERMANENT 


THOMAS  JOHN  MCBRIDE 
SCOTT  T  MCCAIN 
JAMES  ALFRED  PALOMBO 
ROBERT  S  SOLOW 
TRAVIS  R.  WORTHINOTON 


BRYAN  MATTHEW  BAQUER 
KARA  FLATLEY  BROPHY 
CHRISTOPHER  ELLIOTT 

CRANE 
THOMAS  J.  DICKPEDDIE 
JEFFREY  CARNEY 

JOCKELL 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  US  NAVAL  RESERVE  OFFI- 
CER TO  BE  APPOINTED  PERMANENT  LIEUTENANT  IN  THE 
CHAPLAIN  CORPS  OF  THE  U  S  NAVY.  PURSUANT  TO 
TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SECTION  531: 

LIEUTENANT,  CHAPLAIN  CORPS,  USN. 
PERMANENT 

ROBERT  8ETH  FEINBERG 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  LINE  OFFICERS  TO  BE 
REAPPOINTED  PERMANENT  LIEUTENANT  IN  THE  OVIL 
ENGINEER  CORPS  OF  THE  U  8  NAVY.  PURSUANT  TO 
TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SECTIONS  531  AND 
5Sa(B): 

UEUTENANT,  CIVIL  ENGINEER  CORPS,  USN, 
PERMANENT 


HAROLD  ALLEN  BOUIKA 
WILLIAM  LESTER 

COBLENTZ 
CHRISTOPHER  NEIL 

HICKEY 


PAUL  ALEXANDER 

MULUNS 
JORGE  PATRiaO  RIOS 
JAMES  T  STONE 
PAUL  JOSEPH  TUZZOLO 
JAMES  MICHAEL  WINK 


THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  US  NAVAL  RESERVE  OFFI- 
CERS TO  BE  APPOINTED  PERMANENT  LIEUTENANT  IN 
THE  CIVIL  ENGINEER  CORPS  OF  THE  US  NAVY.  PURSU- 
ANT TO  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SECTION  531: 

LIEUTENANT,  CIVIL  ENGINEER  CORPS.  USN, 
PERMANENT 


MARK  ALLEN  BERGIN 
DENNIS  LEE  CARLSON 
KEVIN  BRIAN  HOLMES 
ANTHONY  EVERETT 

MASSENBURC 
CHERLYNN  EMMA  M0E8 


MARC  ALLEN  MYRUM 
JAMES  MICHAEL  PACE 
MICHAEL  LEE  PHILLIPS 
WILLIAM  BRUCE 

SHOEMAKER 
MICHAEL  ANTHONY  ZANOU 


THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  LINE  OFFICERS  TO  BE 
REAPPOINTED  PERMANENT  LIEUTENANT  (JUNIOR 
GRADE)  IN  THE  CIVIL  ENGINEER  CORPS  OF  THE  US. 
NAVY.  PURSUANT  TO  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE. 
SECTIONS  531  AND  5582(B) 

LIEUTENANT  (JUNIOR  GRADE),  CIVIL  ENGINEER 
CORPS.  USN.  PERMANENT 


JEFFREY  JOSEPH  HAHN 


HENRY  SCOTT  YOUNG 


THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  US.  NAVAL  RESERVE  OFFI- 
CERS TO  BE  APPOINTED  PERMANENT  LIEUTENANT  (JUN- 
IOR GRADE)  IN  THE  CIVIL  ENGINEER  (X>RP8  OF  THE  U.S. 
NAVY.  PURSUANT  TO  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  OODB. 
SECTION  531: 

LIEUTENANT  (JUNIOR  GRADE),  CIVIL  ENGINEER 
CORPS,  USN.  PERMANENT 


ROBERT  JOSEPH  CORDELL 
MICHAEL  JAMES  CREBBIN 
VICENTE  NMN  DBARMA8 


CRAIG  STEPHEN  HAMBR 
HEATHER  ANNB  LASKA 
SHARON  BRISCOE  OBY 


UMI 


890 

KEVIN  PA' 
DEBORAH 


ntOCONNOR 
IIXENROE 


RICHARD  STEPHEN 

SCHNABEL 
RODNEY  ORLUND  WOROEN 

THE  PGlXOWING  NAMED  UNE  OmCER  TO  BB 
RCAPPOIN'  •ED  PERMANENT  ENSION  IN  THE  CIVIL  ENGI- 
NEER OORl  8  OF  THE  US.  NAVY.  PURSUANT  TO  TITLE  10. 
UNITED  S'iKtES  CODE.  SECTIONS  531  AND  iSKUBy 


EN!  IGN 


DEBORAH  I  OTTER  COX 


THE 
CER  TO  Bl 
MANDER  I 

THE  US   N 
CODE. 


FOUX)WINO  NAMED  US    NAVAL  RESERVE  OFKI- 

APPOINTED  PERMANENT  LIEUTENANT  COM- 

THE  JUDGE  ADVOCATE  GENERALS  CORPS  OF 

,VY.  PURSUANT  TO  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES 

531: 


SEC  ION 


LIEUT*ANT  COMMANDER,  JUDGE  ADVOCATE 
GEI  ERAL'8  CORPS,  USN,  PERMANENT 
RICHARD  C    ZEIGLER 


THE 
CER8  TO 
THE  JUDG  ; 
NAVY 
8SCTION 


FOLLOWING  NAMED  U.S.  NAVAL  RESERVE  OFFI- 

E  APPOINTED  PERMANENT   LIEUTENANT   IN 

ADVOCATE  GENERAL  S  CORPS  OF  THE  U  8 

PUfcUANT  TO  TITLE   10.   UNITED  STATES  CODE. 


IX 


LIEUTfNANT,  JUDGE  ADVOCATE  GENERAL'S 
CORPS.  USN,  PERMANENT 


RICK  DEN 
TRACY  RI 
DONALD 
GREGO 
BENJAMIN 
DAVID  EDV 
STEPHEN 
JAMROZ1 


BASTIEN 
EE  BRIGGS 
MfrCHELL  BROWN 
CERVI 
3EALE  CLANCY 
GROGAN 
/  NTHON 


AN  HONY ( 


THE  FOllXJWING  NAMED  U  S  NAVAL  RESERVE  OFFI- 
CERS TO  B  ;  APPOINTED  PERMANENT  LIEUTENANT  COM- 
MANDER II  THE  DENTAL  CORPS  OF  THE  US  NAVY.  PUR- 
SUANT TO   riTLB  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SECTION  531: 

LIEUTENANT  COMMANDER,  DENTAL  CORPS,  USN, 
PERMANENT 

THOMAS  LtWIS  BOWERS  RICHARD  A.  JORALMON 

SAMUEL  FfUBERTI 

THE  FOllXlWING  NAMED  US.  NAVAL  RESERVE  OFFI- 
CERS TO  1  E  APPOINTED  PERMANENT  LIEUTENANT  IN 
THE  DENT  L  CORPS  OF  THE  US  NAVY.  PURSUANT  TO 
TITLJ!  10.  U  IITED  STATES  CODE.  SECTION  531: 

LIEUTEN  kNT,  DENTAL  CORPS,  USN,  PERMANENT 


(  tIARLES 


DOUGLAS 
ASHMAN 
WOODY  CH4RLE8 
BOOKER 
JOHN 
JAMES 
RUTH  CHEl 
GEORGE  J 


aTEVBNC/  IL 


MICHAEL 
IRIS  JANNI^E 
CYNTHIA 
WILLENE 
KENNETH 

BURGER 
DONALD 

CLBMENi 
GLENN 
VICM  LYNl 
RICHARD 
ANNCHRH 
STEVEN  K1 
AARON  CH 
DANA  JAY 
THOMAS  A 
GERALD 

GRIMSLE  { 
DAVID  H 
DEXTER 
GAIL.  LOUltE 
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.  CIVIL  ENGINEER  CORPS,  USN. 
PERMANENT 


TERESA  ANN  MCPALMER 
JAMES  BRENFORD  MELTON 
MATTHEW  GRAHAM 

SHIRLEY 
JULIE  LYNN  TINKER 
JOHN  KIRK  WAITS 
MICHAEL  JOHN 

WENTWORTH 


[PERC  r 

THl  3DORE 


BAKER 
3NE  BROWN 
BROWNING 

CASTLE 


SULQt 

FISHER 
OHN  ORAMKEE 
HEIBEL 
INE  HOLMES 
KNAPP 
LYONS 


[  :ai 
J  IHN  I 


SHELLBA  JEAN  MILLER 
SYLVIA  ROSEMARY 

MILLER 
PATRICK  JOHN  MUNLEY 
TIMOTHY  JAMES  NEUMANN 
DONALD  RAY  RATLIFF 
MICHAEL  CHARLES  ROYSE 
SIDNEY  JOE  STROTHER 
DAVID  IRA  TINDLE 
BART  TIRRELL 
VANESSA  LYNETT 

VAZQUEZ 
ROBERT  BERNARD  WALSH 
BONNIE  LYNN  YALE 


MATrmw 

RANDY  UD 
SCOTT  BU 
CHARLES 
WILLIAM 
BRYAN  Tl 
MARSHALL 

THE  FOIlX>WING  NAMED  REGULAR  OFFICER  TO  BE 
REAPPODT  ED  PERMANENT  LIEUTENANT  IN  THE  MEDl 
CAL  SERVI  TE  CORPS  OF  THE  US  NAVY.  PURSUANT  TO 
TITLE  10.  U  riTED  STATES  CODE.  SECTION  531: 

LIBUTeJiANT,  medical  SERVICE  CORPS,  USN, 
PERMANENT 

RICHARD  OhNIEL  HAYDEN 

THE  FOL  AWING  NAMED  US.  NAVAL  RESERVE  OFFI- 
CERS TO  I  E  APPOINTED  PERMANENT  LIEUTENANT  IN 
THE  MEDK  (O,  SERVICE  CORPS  OP  THE  U.S.  NAVY.  PUR- 
SUANT TO    riTLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SECTION  531: 

LIEUrqiANT,  MEDICAL  SERVICE  CORPS,  USN, 
PERMANENT 


AfnUONY  ANAYA 

ASHMEADB 
EfJBSE  BAKER 
BROWN 
(  HARLES 


31  EPHEN 


G  ^NNC 


CONTE 
CORFIELD 
CRABB 
CZERW 
ETH  DAVIS 
ES  DECKER 
lANT 

GASKIN 

r4ndol 

hamblett 
a^dre  hardy 
hathaway 


DAVID  WARREN  HAYS 
VELOA  RENAE  HOLTHUS 
MICHAEL  JACKSON 
MARYE  VIRGINIA  JOHNSON 
PIETROIXJMEN 

MARGHELLA 
MICHAEL  JAMES  MATHEWS 
DWIOHT  MYRO  MCCLENDON 
WILLIAM  PATR 

MCCORMACK 
FREDERICK  JOS 

MCDONALD 
DENISE  KAY  MCELOOWNEY 
RONALD  ANTHONY  J 

N08EK 
JOHN  CHARLES  PARKER 
EDGARDO  PEREZLUGO 
OLEN  RAYMOND  PORTER 
ANN  L.  RIFFLE 
MARGE  M.  SELL 
DANNY  DEAN  URBAN 


MICHAEL  LEE  VINEYARD 
STANLEY  GLENN  WADE 
BRENDA  B   WHITE 


DIANA  L  WILLIAMSON 
GEORGE  STANLE 
WOLOWICZ 


THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  US.  NAVAL  RESERVE  OFFI- 
CERS TO  BE  APPOINTED  PERMANENT  LIEUTENANT  ( JUN- 
lOR  GRADE)  IN  THE  MEDICAL  SERVICE  CORPS  OF  THE 
US  NAVY.  PURSUANT  TO  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES 
CODE.  SECTION  531: 

LIEUTENANT  (JUNIOR  GRADE),  MEDICAL  SERVICE 
CORPS,  USN,  PERMANENT 


BECKY  LYNN  BAILEY 
ROBERT  CHAR 

BARRIEAULT 
ARLEN  WAY 

BOLENBAUCHER 
DANIEL  JOSEPH  CORNWELL 
MICHAEL  CRICCHIO 
LAWRENCE  M.  CUMMINGS. 

JR 
JAIME  EDUARDO  DIAZSOLA 
DAVID  WAYNE  DHOZD 
JAMES  WILLIAM  ELLIOTT 
DEANN  JOLENE  FARR 
STEPHEN  PAUL  FOSTER 
FREDERICK  PETER  FRANZE 
GERALYN  ANN  HARADON 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  U.S.  NAVAL  RESERVE  OFFI- 
CERS TO  BE  APPOINTED  PERMANENT  LIEUTENANT  COM- 
MANDER IN  THE  NURSE  CORPS  OF  THE  U  8  NAVY.  PUR- 
SUANT TO  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SECTION  531: 

LIEUTENANT  COMMANDER,  NURSE  CORPS.  USN, 
PERMANENT 


ALISON  KAY  KNIGHT 
CELSO  BILLEZA  MACASPAC 
CARLOS  JAMES  MARTINEZ 
MICAH  LAWRENCE  MEYERS 
ERNEST  ELMON  J    PARRISH 
STEVEN  RICHARD  PATTON 
JULIE  DENE  PEREZ 
DAVID  PATRIC 

SHUEMAKER 
STEVEN  DOUGLAS  TATE 
GREGORY  EDWIN  THOMAS 
HELEN  VIRGINI  THOMPSON 
ANTONETTE  KATHE 

TUMPEK 
SHARON  MARIE  WRIGHT 


CAROL  S  R.  BOHN 
VANESSA  A.  NOGGLE 


SANDRA  RODR 
0KATANR08A 


THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  US.  NAVAL  RESERVE  OFFI- 
CERS TO  BE  APPOINTED  PERMANENT  LIEUTENANT  IN 
THE  NURSE  CORPS  OF  THE  US  NAVY.  PURSUANT  TO 
TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SECTION  531: 

LIEUTENANT,  NURSE  CORPS,  USN,  PERMANENT 


MARY  E.  BACHKO 
CHARLENE  PATRICE  BURNS 
SUSAN  ANN  CARMACK 
DOROTHY  CATHE  CHRISTEN 
PATRICIA  RANDOLPH  COCO 
MARK  NEILCOPENHAVER 
CHRISTOPHER  J   COSTIGAN 
EDWIN  MANUEL  GALAN 
COLLEEN  KATE 

GALLAGHER 
SARA  JANE  HANSON 
JOHN  STEPHE  HILTIBIDAL 
REMEDIOS  J   LABRADOR 
LOUIS  XAVIER  LESH 
MICHELLE  LORIE  LOFLAND 


JAMES  KENNETH  LOHMANN 
PETER  ANDREW 

LOMBARDO 
ANNE  MARIE  MITCHELL 
QUYEN  HANH  NGUYEN 
MARY  ELLEN  OGOEN 
UNDA  PETIT 
MELISSA  R   PHELPS 
REBECCA  JANE  POWERS 
CHRISTOPHER  JEAN  PRATT 
MARK  L.  REITNAUER 
BONNIE  SUE  SCOTT 
DOREEN  ESTHER  TATE 
DEBRA  ELAINE  TOOKE 
LINDA  EMILY  TROUP 


THE  FOLIX)WING  NAMED  US  NAVAL  RESERVE  OFFI- 
CERS TO  BE  APPOINTED  PERMANENT  LIEUTENANT  (JUN- 
IOR GRADE)  IN  THE  NURSE  CORPS  OF  THE  US  NAVY. 
PURSUANT  TO  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  (X>DE.  SECTION 
531: 

LIEUTENANT  (JUNIOR  GRADE),  NURSE  CORPS, 
USN,  PERMANENT 


SARAH  BETH  ALEXANDER 
EDWARD  SMTTH  BATES.  JR 
JOSEPH  FRANCIS  BURKARD 
JAY  ELW(X)D  CHAMBERS 
HARRIET  EMILY  COFFEY 
GREGORY  WILLIAM  DAVIS 
EUSABETH  ERIN  DEEGAN 
KENNETH  EDWARD 

DEMOTT 
MICHAEL  DIBONA VENTURA 


BRENDA  KAY  HOOLAPA 
JAMES  THOMAS  HOSACK 
SHIRLEY  LOUISE  JOHNSON 
ANN  LOUISE  KLABOUGH 
PHILIP  OERAR  ROSENBERG 
SCOTT  KARl.  SHAFFER 
CAROLINE  MIRIAM  SHARP 
DAVID  VELEZ 
VICKIE  ANN  WEAVER 
KEVIN  LESLIE  WHEELOCK 


THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  UMITED  DUTY  OFFICERS  TO 
BB  REAPPOINTED  PERMANENT  LIEUTENANT  (COM- 
MANDER AS  REGULAR  OFFICERS  IN  THE  LINE  OP  THE 
US.  NAVY.  PURSUANT  TO  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES 
CODE.  SECTIONS  531  AND  5H9(E): 

LIEUTENANT  COMMANDER,  LINE,  USN, 
PERMANENT 

WILLIAM  THOMAS  CROOKS       LARRY  DWIGHT  WILCHER 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  LIMITED  DUTY  OFFICER  TO 
BE  REAPPOINTED  PERMANENT  LIEUTENANT  AS  REGU- 
LAR OFFICERS  IN  THE  LINE  OF  THE  US  NAVY.  PURSU- 
ANT TO  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SECTIONS  531 
AND55g9(E>: 

LIEUTENANT,  LINE,  USN,  PERMANENT 


DONALD  LEE  SAYRE 


NICHOLAS  LOUIS 
GIANACAKOS 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  TEMPORARY  LIMTTED  DUTY 
OFFICERS  TO  BE  APPOINTED  PERMANENT  LIEUTENANT 
IN  THE  LINE  OF  THE  US  NAVY.  PURSUANT  TO  TITLE  10. 
UNITED  STATES  CX)DE.  SECTIONS  531  AND  568B(A): 

LIEUTENANT,  LINE,  USN,  PERMANENT 

JOHN  ALBERT  COTE 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  TEMPORARY  LIMTTED  DUTY 
OFFICER  TO  BE  APPOINTED  PERMANENT  LIEUTENANT 
(JUNIOR  GRADE)  IN  THE  LINE  OP  THE  U.S.  NAVY.  PURSU- 


ANT TO  TTTLE  10.  UNTFED  STATES  CODE.  SECTIONS  581 
AND5U9(A): 

LIEUTENANT  (JUNIOR  GRADE),  LINE,  USN, 
PERMANENT 
MARY  CATHERINE  COSTA 


IN  THE  NAVY 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  TEMPORARY  UMTTED  DUTY 
OFFICERS.  TO  BE  APPOINTED  AS  PERMANENT  LIMITED 
DUTY  OFFICERS  IN  THE  LINE  OF  THE  US  NAVY,  PURSU- 
ANT TO  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  (X)DE.  SECTIONS  531 
AND  5589(A): 

LIEUTENANT,  LIMITED  DUTY  OFFICERS,  LINE, 
USN,  PERMANENT 


NEAL  ADAMS 
JOHN  J.  AHNEN 
KENNETH  R  ALLEN 
EDGARDO  G   ALMINAR 
.STEPHEN  M.  ANDERJACK 
FEDERICX)  B  ARCAINA 
JAMES  R  ARNOLD.  JR 
JAMES  F  ARRIGHI 
PETER  S  ASBY.  JR 
GERALD  L.  AULENBACH 
CATHALENE  BABINEAUX 
DAVID  A   BACKER 
GEORGE  M    BAIN 
JEFFREY  S   BAKER 
KEVIN  L  BALLINGER 
BONNIE  I.  BARLOW 
CARL  R.  BARNHARDT 
GLENN  B.  BARRICK 
HARRY  F.  BAYNES 
RONALD  B  BISHOP 
MICHAEL  I   BISSON 
RONALD  BLANKENSHIP 
WILLIAM  J   BODINE 
WILLIAM  C  BOLES 
ERICH  W   BORGSTEOE 
GREG  A   BOX 
MICHAEL  B.  BOYKIN 
ROBERT  F   BRADSHAW 
STEVEN  O  BRADSHAW 
JEFFREY  S   BRATVOLD 
PATRICK  M.  BROPHY 
THOMAS  E.  BURLESON 
FRANCIS  C   BUSH 
DONALD  A.  BUZARD 
GARY  L.  CALDWELL 
JOEL  M.  CANNON 
ANTONIO  J  CARDOSO 
DAVID  A  CARTES 
DOUGLAS  J  CAWTHRA 
GARY  K  CHAM  BLISS 
CHARLES  J  CHAN 
RICHARD  H.  CHAPMAN 
TIMOTHY  A.  CHEATHAM 
MICHAEL  A.  CHBATWOOD 
GEORGE  J   CHIPMAN 
JOHNNY  D  CHRISTENSEN 
PETER  J   CHRISTENSEN 
EDWARD  R  CLARY 
JACK  P  CLAUSEN 
JOHN  W  CLIFTON 
JAMES  CXXnCLIN.  JR 
GORDON  W  (XILUCK 
ANTHONY  C  CONANT 
TIMOTHY  S  CXJNRAD 
GERALD  M   COOK 
STEVEN  A  COOK 
DENNIS  M.  (XX)KE 
STEVEN  E.  CRABB 
RONALD  L  CRANFILL 
MARK  H  CRAVER 
CARLON  J.  CUBBEDOE 
BERNARD  L.  DALLY 
STEVEN  T.  DAVIS 
LBOPOLDO  F.  DECARDENAS 
CHARLES  8  DBLLINGBR 
KENNETH  B.  DBPEW 
GREGORY  DEVAUGHN 
THOMAS  W   DILL 
GEORGE  E  DORTCH 
BRETT  K.  EASLER 
EARL  R  EDER 
RICHARD  A.  ELKINS 
JOHNNY  L.  ELWOOD 
DALE  L  ERLEWINB 
JAMBS  D  FALKNER 
CRAIG  S   FAUBION 
MICHAEL  D   FERRARI 
LAURENCE  W 

FITZPATRICK 
EDWARD  A   FLINT 
DEAN  C.  FLOYD 
ANNETTE  M.  CARDINAL 
MELVIN  C.  GATES 
ERICF. 

GEDULTVONJUNGENFBLD 
STEVEN  R  GELBACH 
HELENA  A  GILBERT 
EVARISTO  GINES 
CURTIS  L  (K>MBR 
SUSAN  B.  GRAHAM 
DAVID  L.  GREEN 
RODERICK  P.  ORINER 
JAMBS  E.  HAGY 


MARK  A.  HAMMARGREN 
PHIUP  L.  HANS.  IV 
CORLYNN  G   HARALDSON 
ROBERT  D  HARBOUR 
ROBERT W   HARGRAVB 
MICHAEL  W   HARLOW 
ALLEN  R  HELMS.  JR 
BRIAN  L  HENRY 
BARBARA  P  HESS 
KEVIN  C.  HESTER 
STEPHEN  F.  HIEGL 
JEFFERY  L  HINKEL 
PAUL  T.  HINZ 
TOMMY  L  HOLLOW  AY 
EDWIN  W   HOLT 
HERBERT  H   HONAKER 
TIMOTHY  H(X)YER 
DENNIS  W   HORMANN 
STEVEN  R  HUBBELL 
TERRY  L.  HUNTER 
CLEM  P.  HURN 
LARRY  W   ISDN 
HERBERT  A.  JANSEN 
JOHN  R  JENSEN.  JR 
JAMES  H  JONES 
JOHN  R  JONES 
JOHNATHAN  L  JONES 
JEFFREY  D  JORGENSEN 
MITCHELL  D.  KAAS 
STANLEY  E  KAPP 
ROBERT  D  KASS 
DONALD  H.  KELLER 
JA.MES  P  KELLOGG 
THOMAS G   KELLY 
CHRISTOPHER  T  KELSALL 
GREGORY  R  KIDD 
WILLIAM  D  KIMBALL 
JOHNNY  C   KINO 
CARL  KLEINHOLZ 
DAVID  K   KLINEDINST 
EDWARD  R  KNOWLES 
JOSEPH  A   KORNAHRENS 
ARARAT  KRIKORIAN 
STEPHEN  M   KRUEGER 
JIM  W   LACEY.  JR 
NANCY  D  LAKE 
STEPHEN  M.  LARIVIERE 
WALTER  J   LATALL 
HARRY  E  LAWSON.  JR 
LINDSAY  C   LECUYER 
STEPHEN  L.  LEE 
JEFFREY  E.  LESSIE 
WALTER  K   LETHIN 
HAROLD  P   LEUPP 
WILLIAM  T  LEUTZ 
BRUCE  E.  LOBACH 
KEVIN  S.  LONOKE 
MARK  C.  LOOSE 
GREGORY  K  LORICHC 
JOHN  F  LYMAN 
MICHAEL  R.  LYNCH 
JONATHAN  M.  LYTLE 
PETER  A.  MAGARELU 
BRUCE  J.  MANNING 
CARL  W  MARTIN 
HENRY  E  MARTIN 
GREGORY  K   MAXEY 
RICHARD  D  MCCLELLAN 
MICHAEL  W   MCDANIEL 
RONALD  P   MCDAVID 
CLEMENT  J   MCDONALD 
BRADLEY  S.  MCFARLAND 
JOHN  M   MCKITTRICK 
JIMMY  R  MCLAUGHLIN 
HERNDON  R  MCMILLAN 
JOEL   MCMULLEN 
DWAINE  D  MEAGHER 
DARIAN  R  MEANS 
KENNETH  R  MINOGUE 
JOSEPH  T  MINTON 
SANTOS  L  MOUNA 
WATHEN  T.  MONTGOMERY 
PHILIP  J   MORAN 
ALAN  D  MORRIS 
JEROME  S  MORRISON 
CHARLES  R  MOUSAW 
WILLIAM  G   MYNHIER 
ROBERT  S   NEVILLE 
ROLANDO  R  NIEVES 
EUGENE  A    NYGARD 
KAREN  L.  OBERG 
DWK3HT  D.  OLSON 
MICHAEL  S  ONAN 


THOMAS  H.  08MUNSON 
MARC  R  OUELLET 
SAMUEL  W.  OVBRMYER 
FRANKY  I..  PARKER 
GLEN  D.  PASCO 
DONALD  R.  PATTERSON 
WESTLEY  M   PEDER80N 
GARY  E  PERKINS 
JEAN  M   PERRY 
GREGORY  S.  PETERMAN 
WILLIAM  F.  PETERSON 
LINDAHL  H.  PICKENS 
GLENN  F   PI0TROW8KI 
KENT  C  POTTER 
DOUGLAS  O   POTTS 
PATRICK  E   POWERS 
THOMAS  L   PRICE 
KEITH  G   RABOTEAU 
GARY  E  RAINES 
DALE  C.  RAMSEY 
DEBORAH  C  RAWLS 
IRIS  J  REEVES 
MICHAEL  V   REID 
HENRY  R   RHODES 
JAMES  E   RICHARDSON 
WALLACE  U  RICHMOND 
JAMES  F   RISLEY 
WILLIAM  D  ROBERTS 
ERIC  L.  ROBINSON 
HENRY  P   ROUX 
KEVIN  L  ROWLAND 


TIMOTHY  J   RUSH 
DOUGLAS  P.  RUSKA 
DAVID  M.  8AIP 
JEFFERY  D  SALISBURY 
RICHARD  SANTOMAURO 
BRUCE  D  SARSFIELD 
MAX  G.  SCATES 
MICHAEL  E.  SCHARF 
DOUGLAS  F  SCHERER 
MICHAEL  R  SCHLEIS 
GEORGE  P  SCHMIDT 
CRAIG  A   SCHMOLL 
MICHAEL  J   SCHOEP 
JOHN  E  SCHUMANN 
BRIAN  J   SCHWANDT 
GLEN  N   SCXDTT 
DAVID  L  SEAVEY 
JACQUES  SHAKE 
STEVEN  D  SHARER 
ANTHONY  M   SHEPHERD 
THOMAS  A   SHOEMAKER 
MICHAEL  W  SHULT'X 
STEPHEN  R  SKAW 
JAMES  B  SKIBA 
STEVEN  P  SMITH 
RICHARD  N   80UCIE 
RICHARD  A   STAGERS 
JAMES  P   STEIL 
KEVIN  W   STEWART 
BARRY  L  STIFFLER 
JAMES  E.  STOLZE.  JR 


STEVEN  A.  STOPLER 
JOHN  A  SU(XX> 
PATRICK  M.  SULLIVAN 
JOHN  M.  SUTHERLAND 
DANIEL  I.  SUTTON 
STEVEN  J   SWANSON 
MICHAEL  F  SWEENEY 
RAYMOND  J   SZCZEPAN 
CLIFFORD  TAYLOR 
SAMUEL  L.  TOWNSEND 
CHRISTOPHER  P.  TRIMPEY 
EDWARD  M.  TUCKER 
EMMBTT  S.TURK 
ROBERT  A.  TURNER 
DAVID  C   UNCUR 
ROBERTA  C  UTT 
RICHARD  C.  VALENTINE 
XAVIER  M.  VARGAS 
EWIN  T.  VERDICTT 


SIDNEY  J   VIGIL 
JOHN  E.  WADSWORTH 
MARK  D  WARREN 
ROBERT  L  WARREN 
CHARLES  W  WATTS 
GARY  T  WEBB 
CARL  B.  WEICKSEL 
DEL  E  WEIHERT 
MICHAEL  W  WENDT 
JOHNNY  R  WHEAT 
LARRY  W  WHEATON 
JOHN  D.  WICKENHOFER 
JOHN  D  WIEDEMANN 
DEBRA  A   WlLLiqUETTB 
ELMER  L  WILSON 
HAROLD  M   WINNINGS 
JOHN  B  WIX 
BENNIE  L.  WYNKOOP 
ROBERT  L  YOUNG.  JR 


OSCAR  V  GARaA 
STEVEN  8  HARTZELL 
CRAIG  A  HENDERSON 
REBECCA  O.  HOROWTTZ 
LAURENCE  C  JOHNSON 
WALLACE  W  JOHNSON 


HILLARY  KING.  JR 
WALTER  O   PATTERSON 
MICHAEL  W   RUTTEN 
LYNN  M   8CHRAGE 
MICHAEL  V   SNYDER 
JOHN  A   WILUAMS 


THE  POLLOWmC  NAMED  TEMPORARY  LIMTrED  DUTY 
OFFICERS.  TO  BE  APPOINTED  PERMANENT  LIEUTENANT 
IN  THE  CIVIL  ENGINEER  CXJRPS  AS  LIMTTED  DUTY  OFFI- 
CERS OF  THE  US  NAVY.  PURSUANT  TO  TITLE  10.  UNTTED 
STATES  CODE.  SECTIONS  531  AND  SSW  A): 

LIEUTENANT,  LIMITED  DUTY  OFFICERS,  CIVIL 
ENGINEER  (X)RPS,  USN,  PERMANENT 


ROBERT  L.  ZEMINA 


THE  FOLIXJWING  NAMED  TEMPORARY  LIMITED  DUTY 
OFFICERS.  TO  BE  APPOINTED  PERMANENT  LIEUTENANT 
IN  THE  SUPPLY  (X3RPS  AS  LIMTTED  DUTY  OFFICERS  OF 
THE  US  NAVY.  PURSUANT  TO  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES 
CODE.  SECTIONS  531  AND  5&89(A): 

LIEUTENANT,  LIMITED  DUTY  OFFICERS,  SUPPLY 
CORPS,  USN,  PERMANENT 


DENNIS  M   FEGAN 
GORDON  F.  JANSKY 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  TEMPORARY  LIMTTED  DOTY 
OFFICERS.  TO  BE  APPOINTED  PERMANENT  LIEUTENANT 
IN  THE  LAW  PROGRAM  AS  LIMTTED  DUTY  OFFICERS  OF 
THE  US  NAVY.  ."URSUANT  TO  TTTLE  10.  UNITED  STATES 
(X>DE.  SECTIONS  531  AND  Se89(A): 

LIEUTENANT.  LIMITED  DUTY  OFFICERS,  LAW 
PROGRAM,  USN,  PERMANENT 


ALAN  C.  BET8INGER 
PHILIP  B  BUMA 


GEORGE  E.  CHRISTENSEN 
RICHARD  COWAN.  JR 


STEVEN  J.  BARTLETT 
BILLY  A.  DAVIDSON 


CURTIS  W  HOVEY 
STANLEY  D  RH0ADE8 
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TRU  UTE  TO  JOSEPH  T.  VESPO 


JOSEPH  T.  VESPO 


1  ION.  HAMILTON  FISH,  JR. 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  TriE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
V  ednesday,  January  29. 1992 
Fi;  ;h. 


aid 


snd 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  rec- 

pay  special  tribute  to  Joseph  T. 
luccessful   businessman,   community 
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party. 
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lis  many  friends  and  admirers  and 

Joe  on  t)elng  chosen  to  receive 

Throughout  his  life,  he  has  dis- 

intensity  and  resolve  to  enhance  the 

life  in  his  community  that  has  been 

only  by  the  perseverance  he  has 

in  his  impressive  record  of  pro- 

and  politk:al  successes. 

arKJ  president  of  Vespo  Mari<et- 

an  industrial  electronk;  controls 

company,  Joe  Is  all  too  familiar  with 

facing  small  business  owners  in 

today.  He  is  also  owner,  developer, 

contractor  of  Crawford  Centre,  a 

i  xJustrial  and  commercial  park. 

has  not  hesitated  to  serve  his 

and  to  pitch  In  wherever  he  could 

a  better  life  for  his  family  and  his 
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of  the  Orange  County  Republican 
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the  party  was  in  a  financial  crisis. 

tenure  and  the  subsequent  2  years 

served  as  county  Republican  treas- 

balanced  the  t>ooks,  got  the  party 

the  black  and  kept  it  there. 

r  1989,  Joe  was  elected  Re- 
county  chairman.  When  Joe  retired 
last  fall,  he  was  able  to  point  to 
record  of  growth  and  achieve- 
to  a  2-year  period  of  great  gains  by 
lean  Party,  at  the  town,  county,  and 
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S|  eaker. 


I  am  well  aware  that  the  ex- 
contributions  that  Joe  Vespo  has 
the  years  have  tienefited  the  citi- 
Crawford  and  Orange  County.  I  am 
that  he  will  continue  to  provide  in- 
service  to  his  community  and  the  inv 
has  had  on  the  Orange  County  Re- 
Party  will  be  felt  for  years  to  come. 


HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  GUMAN 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  29. 1992 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  town  of  New- 
burgh,  NY,  Republican  committee  annually  se- 
lects an  outstanding  community  leader  to  sin- 
gle out  for  special  honor  at  the  committee's 
annual  Lirxx)ln  Day  Dinner. 

I  am  pleased  to  announce  that,  for  1992, 
ttie  committee  has  selected  an  individual  wtio 
is  not  only  a  dedicated  community  leader,  but 
is  also  a  person  who  has  eamed  a  sterling 
reputation  as  a  dedicated  businessperson,  po- 
litical organizer,  and  public  servant.  He  is  an 
individual  who  I  have  had  the  honor  of  working 
closely  with  throughout  the  years,  and  who  I 
have  come  to  admire  and  highly  respect.  I 
cherish  Joe's  friendship,  and  I  am  proud  to 
have  enjoyed  his  support. 

For  those  of  our  colleagues  who  are  not  ac- 
quainted with  Joe  Vespo,  I  wish  to  insert  into 
the  Recx)RO  his  full  bK)graphy  as  it  will  appear 
in  the  journal  ttie  night  of  the  town  of  New- 
burgh  Lincoln  Day  Dinner  on  February  8: 

For  the  past  two  decades,  the  Town  of 
Newburgh  Republican  Committee  has  singled 
out  for  special  honor  those  Republicans 
whose  service  to  the  community,  to  the 
party,  or  to  both,  has  been  especially  note- 
worthy and  deserving  of  praise. 

Such  an  individual  is  Joseph  T.  Vespo  of 
the  Town  of  Crawford.  His  commitment  to 
Republicanism  has  been  so  extraordinary 
throughout  the  years  that  we  are  pleased  to 
proclaim  him  as  Republican  of  the  Year  for 
1992. 

Joe's  service  is  the  personification  of  the 
successful  businessperson  who  realizes  that 
it  is  a  responsibility  to  give  back  to  the  com- 
munity some  of  the  benefits  we  all  enjoy. 
Joe  has  always  understood  that  the  "doers" 
have  more  to  offer  than  the  "complainers." 

As  a  Member  of  the  Town  of  Crawford  Zon- 
ing Board  of  Appeals  for  two  years,  as  a 
Town  Councilman  for  two  years,  and  as  a  Re- 
publican Committeeman  for  the  Town  of 
Crawford  for  the  past  twelve  years,  Joe  was 
not  afraid  to  serve  his  community  and  to 
pitch  in  to  create  a  better  life  for  himself, 
his  family,  and  his  neighbors. 

During  1966  and  1987.  Joe  Vespo  served  as 
Finance  Chairman  of  the  Orange  County  Re- 
publican Committee.  He  took  on  this  chair- 
manship at  a  time  when  our  party  was  seri- 
ously in  debt.  During  his  tenure,  and  during 
the  subsequent  two  years  that  he  served  as 
County  Republican  Treasurer.  Joe  got  us 
into  the  black  and  kept  us  there. 

Joe's  election  as  Republican  County  Chair- 
man in  September  1989  heralded  a  glorious 
chapter  in  County  Republican  history.  When 
Joe  retired  as  Chairman  two  years  later,  he 
was  able  to  point  to  a  fine  record  of  growth 
and  accomplishment,  and  to  a  two  year  pe- 
riod of  great  gains  by  the  Republican  party, 
on  the  state,  county,  and  town  level. 

As  founder  and  president  of  Vespo  Market- 
ing Associates,  an  industrial  electronic  con- 


trols marketing  company,  Joe  well  under- 
stands the  hardship  of  the  small  business 
owner  in  our  regulatory  society.  He  is  also 
owner,  developer  and  general  contractor  of 
Crawford  Centre,  a  75  acre  industrial/com- 
mercial park  on  Route  17K  in  the  Town  of 
Crawford,  so  he  is  vitally  interested  in  the 
controlled  growth  of  Orange  County. 

Joe  is  a  graduate  of  the  Cooper  Union 
School  of  Engineering  and  Science.  He  re- 
ceived his  Bachelor  of  Science  Degree  in 
Electrical  Engineering  in  1968.  As  a  college 
student  during  that  time  of  national  tur- 
moil, he  grasps  the  need  for  law  and  order  in 
our  society. 

Joe  was  honorable  discharged  from  the 
U.S.  Marine  Corps  in  1959.  The  following 
year,  he  married  his  wife  Florence.  Joe  and 
Florence  are  the  parents  of  two  daughters 
(Karen,  age  26  and  Lynda,  age  25)  and  a  son 
(Jeffrey,  age  22).  Joe  and  Florence  have  lived 
in  Orange  County  since  1970,  and  in  the  Ham- 
let of  Thompson  Ridge  (in  the  Town  of 
Crawford)  since  1974. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  invite  all  of  our  colleagues  to 
join  with  me  in  saluting  Joe  Vespo  as  he  is 
proclaimed  the  town  of  Newburgh  "Republican 
of  the  Year"  for  1992.  Having  been  a  previous 
recipient  of  this  honor,  I  can  assure  Joe  and 
his  family  that  this  will  be  a  testimonial  which 
will  not  soon  be  forgotten. 


TRIBUTE  TO  CHARLES  BOGDEN 


HON.  DAN  BURTON 

OF  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  29,  1992 
Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Tuesday,  January  7,  1992,  Charies  "Chariie" 
Bogden  passed  away.  Chariie,  referred  to  as 
"Mr.  Republican"  or  "Mr.  Wayne  Township"  by 
his  friends  in  Indianapolis,  was  a  tireless,  t)e- 
hind-the-scenes  campaigner  in  county  politics 
arx)  an  absolute  legerxj  on  the  westside  of  ttie 
city.  He  endeared  himself  to  local  elected  offi- 
cials with  his  40  years  as  a  precinct  conrv 
mitteeman  and  20  years  as  president  of  the 
Wayne  Township  Republican  Club.  His  service 
also  grabt)ed  the  attention  of  the  readers  of 
the  Indianapolis  Star.  In  the  I970's,  Chariie 
twice  placed  as  high  as  fourth  in  the  annual 
reader  poll  to  determine  the  newspaper's  Indi- 
anapolis Man  of  the  Year.  His  main  hobby 
was  politics,  and  while  he  served  on  the 
Wayne  Township  Advisory  Board  for  more 
than  a  dozen  years,  he  had  no  ambition  for 
higher  office,  preferring  instead  to  operate  be- 
hind the  scenes.  Charlie  often  bragged  that 
his  township  Reputilican  club  was  the  biggest 
in  the  Nation,  with  membership  often  hovering 
around  1,000  people.  What  makes  this  even 
more  remarkable,  and  a  fitting  tribute  to  Char- 
lie's efforts,  is  that  Wayne  Township  is  one  of 
the  largest  Democratic  townships  in  the  State. 
Charlie  retired  from  Guarantee  Auto  in  Indian- 
apolis after  more  than  30  years  of  service, 
was  a  30-year  memtier  of  the  Wayne  Town- 


•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  a  Member  of  the  Senate  on  the  noor. 
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ship  Volunteer  Fire  Departnnent  and  was  an 
honorary  State  fire  marshall.  He  is  survived  by 
his  wife,  Martha  Louise,  and  his  two  sons, 
Butch  and  Dennis.  We  will  all  miss  him. 


SLATTERY  ANNOUNCES  NEW 
CONSUMER-ORIENTED  AMEND- 
MENTS TO  H.R.  1527 


HON.  JIM  SLATTERY 

OF  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  29.  1992 

Mr.  SLATTERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week  I 
anrraurKed  major  new  consumer  amendments 
to  H.R.  1527,  the  Telecommunications  Equip- 
ment Research  and  Manufacturing  Competi- 
tion Act,  which  I  introduced  last  year.  I  believe 
these  amendments  strengthen  an  already 
strong  bill.  As  amended,  this  t>ill  reflects  the 
need  to  allow  the  regional  Bell  companies  to 
compete  in  the  telecommunications  manufac- 
turing arena,  while  addressing  specifk:  con- 
cerns that  exist  about  accessibility  to  the  put)- 
lic  switched  network.  These  amendments  will 
t>elp  to  ensure  that  all  Americans  will  t>e  able 
to  use  available  technologies  to  become  more 
productive  and  reach  their  full  creative  poten- 
tial. This  is  good  news  for  Amerk:an  competi- 
tiveness in  the  worid  marketplace  in  the  com- 
ing years. 

The  new  amendments  are  supported  by  a 
wide  range  of  public  interest  groups,  including 
the  American  Council  on  Education,  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  the  Deaf,  the  Worid  Insti- 
tute on  Disability,  the  National  Networt<  of 
Learning  Disabled  Adults,  and  the  National  In- 
dian Youth  Council.  The  seven  regional  Bell 
companies — Ameritech,  Bell  Atlantrc, 

BellSouth,  NYNEX,  Pacific  Telesis  Group, 
Southwestern  Bell  Corp.,  and  USWest — have 
also  endorsed  ttie  amendments. 

According  to  Ray  Petty,  executive  director  of 
Independence,  Inc.,  of  Lawrence,  KS,  "cutting- 
edge  developments  arising  directly  from  this 
bill  will  lead  to  communications  networi<s  that 
automatically  translate  computer  bulletin  board 
and  other  electrons  mail  messages  info  syn- 
thesized speech,  so  a  blind  individual  can 
fiear  whiat  I  am  able  to  read.  '  '  '  It  may  also 
lead  to  voice  dialers  for  individuals  who  have 
difficulty  dialing  numbers  manually." 

Specirically,  the  consumer  amendments  are 
intended  to: 

Ensure  that  manufacturers  consider  the  al- 
temate  access  needs  of  persons  with  func- 
tional limitations  when  designing  or  fabricating 
telecommunications  equipment; 

Make  the  public  switched  networi<  itself 
more  accessible  for  ttxise  whose  physical  limi- 
tations might  otherwise  prevent  full  access, 
minimizing  the  need  to  purchase  expensive 
equipment  in  order  to  achieve  access; 

Establish  a  permanent  program  for  research 
and  development  of  products  and  applications 
for  the  enhancement  of  the  public  switched 
network;  and 

Promote  innovative  access  solutions  for  per- 
sons with  disabilities  and  for  health  and  edu- 
catkinal  institutions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  included  in  this  Exten- 
sion of  Remarks  the  text  of  the  amendments, 
descriptive   materials   regarding   the   amend- 
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ments,  and  a  letter  from  a  diverse  list  of 
groups  supporting  the  addition  of  these 
amendments  to  H.R.  1527. 

AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  FINDINGS  SECTION 

One  of  the  most  important  reasons  for  per- 
mitting the  telephone  companies  into  manu- 
facturing is  to  create  the  Incentive  for  great- 
er investment  in  the  public  switched  net- 
work. The  following  amendment  recognizes 
this  Important  objective,  which  is  simply  a 
reiteration  of  the  universal  service  goals  of 
the  1934  Communications  Act.  by  amending 
Section  2.  "Findings",  to  reaul  as  follows: 

Section  2  of  H.R.  1527: 

"The  Congress  finds  that: 

"(a)  universal  access  to  advanced  tele- 
communications services  through  the  public 
switched  telephone  network  by  all  persons, 
including  persons  with  disabilities  and  pub- 
lic education  institutions,  at  reasonable 
prices  would  be  advanced;  and 

"(b)  economic  growth  and  international 
competitiveness  of  American  industry  would 
be  assisted: 

by  permitting  the  Bell  Telephone  Compa- 
nies, through  their  affiliates,  to  manufac- 
ture, design,  develop,  and  fabricate  tele- 
communications equipment  and  customer 
premises  equipment,  and  to  engage  in  re- 
search with  respect  to  such  equipment." 

DISABILITY  AMENDMENTS 

Despite  the  enactment  of  the  Americans 
with  Disabilities  Act,  there  continues  to  be 
an  urgent  need  in  the  telecommunications 
arena  for  the  development  of  solutions  to  ac- 
cessibility barriers.  As  new  products  and 
services  are  developed,  we  are  finding  new 
and  different  barriers  to  access.  Voice  re- 
sponse systems,  for  example,  are  the  new 
rage,  yet  hearing  and  motion  impaired  peo- 
ple generally  cannot  interact  with  such  sys- 
tems. Unfortunately,  many  of  the  new  tech- 
nological developments  are  making  the  al- 
ready inaccessible  network,  even  more  inac- 
cessible! 

Therefore,  two  new  sections  are  proposed 
to  assure  that  any  telecommunications 
equipment  and  solutions  developed  by  the 
Bell  Telephone  Company  affiliates  are  acces- 
sible, and  that  the  network  of  the  future  it- 
self is  accessible: 

1.  "Any  manufacturer,  including  one  who 
designs,  develops,  or  fabricates  tele- 
communications equipment  and  customer 
premises  equipment,  will  consider,  to  the 
maximum  extent  economically  feasible,  the 
alternate  access  needs  of  individuals  with 
disabilities,  including  individuals  with  func- 
tional limitations  of  hearing,  vision,  move- 
ment, manipulation,  speech  and  interpreta- 
tion of  information." 

2.  "Accessibility  Standards:— To  the  extent 
that  it  is  economically  feasible  within  the 
current  state-of-the-art,  network  capabili- 
ties to  be  deployed  by  common  carriers  shall 
be  designed  to  lie  accessible  to  individuals 
whose  access  might  otherwise  be  impeded  by 
a  disability  or  functional  limitation.  Such 
capabilities  shall  seek  to  permit  the  use  of 
both  standard  and  special  equipment,  and 
seek  to  minimize  the  need  for  individuals  to 
acquire  expensive  devices  to  obtain  such  ac- 
cess." 

PUBLIC  NETWORK  COMMITMENT 

Notwithstanding  the  new  authority  grant- 
ed by  the  legislation,  the  RBOCs  may  not 
have  adequate  incentives  to  invest  in  the 
network  without  specific  Congressional  di- 
rection. Therefore,  a  new  section  is  proposed, 
which  will  impose  on  the  Regional  Bell  Com- 
panies which  elect  to  create  a  manufacturing 
affiliate,  an  obligation  to  engage  in  specific 


manufacturing  research  and  development  re- 
lated to  the  public  network,  and  innovations 
for  access  solutions  by  persons  with  disabil- 
ities and  educational  institutions: 

Insert  a  new  section  "(g)"  and  renumlwr 
the  sections  thereafter: 

(g)  Public  Network  Enhancement.  A  Bell 
Telephone  Company  manufacturing  affiliate 
shall,  as  a  part  of  its  overall  manufacturing 
affiliate  shall,  as  a  part  of  its  overall  re- 
search and  development  effort,  establish  a 
permanent  program  for  the  manufacturing 
research  and  development  of  prtxlucts  and 
applications  for  the  enhancement  of  the  pul)- 
lic  switched  telephone  network  and  to  pro- 
mote public  access  to  advanced  tele- 
communications services.  Such  program 
shall  focus  its  work  substantially  on  devel- 
oping technological  advancements  in  public 
telephone  network  applications.  tele- 
communication equipment  and  products  and 
access  solutions  to  new  services  and  tech- 
nology, including  access  by  (I)  public  insti- 
tutions, including  educational  and  health 
care  institutions:  and  (2)  people  with  disabil- 
ities and  functional  limitations.  Notwith- 
standing the  limitations  in  paragraph  227(a). 
a  Bell  Telephone  Company  and  its  affiliates 
may  engage  in  such  a  program  in  conjunc- 
tion with  a  Bell  Telephone  Company  not  so 
affiliated  or  any  of  its  affiliates.  The  exist- 
ence or  establishment  of  such  a  program 
that  is  jointly  provided  by  manufacturing  af- 
filiates of  Bell  Telephone  Companies  shall 
satisfy  the  requirements  of  this  section  as  it 
pertains  to  all  such  affiliates  of  a  Bell  Tele- 
phone Company.  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  this  Act,  the  manufacturing  af- 
filiate may  engage  in  close  collaboration 
with  its  Bell  Telephone  Company  Operating 
Company  affiliate  for  the  purpose  of  identi- 
fying public  switched  network  requirements 
and  solutions  under  this  paragraph. 

January  23. 1992. 
Hon.  Jim  Slattery, 
House  of  Representatives.  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Slattery;  The  under- 
signed organizations,  and  individuals  strong- 
ly support  your  acceptance  of  the  new 
consumer  amendments  to  H.R.  1527.  the  Tele- 
communications Ekiuipment  Research  and 
Manufacturing  Competition  Act  of  1991. 

The  amendments  you  are  introducing 
today  establish  H.R.  1527  as  the  consumer 
bill  In  telecommunications  this  year.  The 
new  amendments  address  consumer,  health- 
care, education,  and  disability  concerns. 

Today,  just  3  days  before  the  first  major 
implementation  date  for  the  1990  Americans 
with  Disabilities  Act,  we  take  special  pleas- 
ure in  noting  that  H.R.  1527  as  amended 
takes  a  major  step  beyond  the  ADA.  Title  IV 
of  that  act  offered  full  and  equal  access  to 
users  of  Telecommunications  Devices  for  the 
Deaf  [TDDs];  Title  IV  was.  however,  the  only 
title  in  ADA  to  serve  just  one  segment  of  the 
cross-disability  community.  The  amend- 
ments offered  today,  taken  together,  promise 
similar  advances  for  people  who  ordinarily 
do  not  use  TDD's  but  who  may  face  obstacles 
in  use  of  the  telephone — such  as  individuals 
with  cerebral  palsy,  learning  disabilities, 
blindness,  head  injury,  quadrlplegia,  and 
post-stroke  disorders. 

H.R.  1527  as  amended  today  has  the  support 
of  a  board  array  of  public  interest,  consumer, 
labor,  education,  disability,  and  manufactur- 
ing organizations,  as  well  as  131  cosponsors. 
We  note  that  the  seven  regional  Bell  operat- 
ing companies  also  support  the  addition  of 
these  amendments.  This  represents  a  signifi- 
cant public  commitment  to  improving  prod- 
ucts and  services  for  consumers  including 
those  our  organizations  represent. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  JOANNE  MOORE 


January  29,  1992 


January  29,  1992 


OF  H.R.  1527  AND  Consumer 

AMENDMENTS 


Council  of  Silver  Haired  Legisla- 
Edward  E.   Fields.  Kansas  City. 


for  Living  and  Working.  Robert  H. 
\f  orcester.  MA. 

Network  of  Learning  Disabled 
Brill.  Baltimore.  MD. 
Indian  Youth  Council.  Inc..  Joe 
Albuquerque.  NM. 
Ameri^n  Speech-Language-Hearing  Asso- 
ciation, pteven  C.  White,  Ph.D.,  RockvlUe, 
MD. 

Nationkl 
tors.   Re  ' 
MO 

Michigkn  Chapter-National  Multiple  Scle- 
rosis Soc  iety.  Sue  Wilson.  Southfleld.  MI. 
Paraqt  id.  Max  Starkloff.  St.  Loais.  MO. 
D.E.A.  '..  Inc.,  Heidi  L.  Reed,  Allaton.  MA. 
Alaska  Association  of  the  Deaf,  Albert 
Berke.  A  ichorage,  AK. 

Center    for   Accessible    Living,    Elisabeth 
Bunnell.  Louisville.  KY. 

Tamar  .ck    Habilitation.    Martin    Carlson. 
St.  Paul,  MN. 

Fox  Rl  ver  Valley  Center  for  Independent 
Living.  C  Indy  Ciancio.  Elgin.  IL. 
Coalitlpn    for    Citizens    with    Disabilities. 
MS. 
Free  Living.  Paul  Fuerstein.  New 


Brookl  rn  Center  for  Independence.  Michael 
Bfooklyn.  NY. 

Association  of  the  Deaf.  Gary  L. 
Church.  VA. 
Association  of  the  Deaf,  Kent  Ken- 
Au  itin.  TX. 

One.    Steven   Tremblay.   Portland. 


bara  O'Connor.  Chair.  Alliance  for 
Tichnology.  Sacramento,  CA. 

ieller.  Fellow,  Markle  Foundation, 
Washingfon,  DC. 

Vial.  Former  Chair.  California  Pub- 
Commission. 
Jbrdan.  Member.  Board  of  Directors, 
for  Public  Technology.  Washington. 


]  lelson.  Fellow.  American  Council  on 
Interest.  San  Francisco.  CA. 

Bowe,  Professor.  Hofstra  Univer- 
Island.  NY. 
Plf  Hips.  Director  of  Information  Serv- 
Monica.  CA. 

,  Gilmer  County  Industrial  Devel- 
i  ^sociatlon.  Glenville.  WV. 
C  ardlner  Jones.  President.  Consumer 
Research  Institute,  Washington.  DC. 


HON.  BARNEY  FRANK 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  29, 1992 

Mr.  FRANK  of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  know  modesty  is  a  virtue,  but  sometimes  it's 
hard  to  keep  a  little  pride  from  showing. 

One  of  the  most  important  things  we  do  as 
Members  of  the  House  is  employ  people  to 
sen/e  our  constituents.  Many  of  the  members 
of  our  staffs  are  available  day  in  and  day  out 
to  help  people  with  problems — anguishing,  dif- 
ficult personal  problems  in  which  irxjividuals 
are  faced  with  bureaucratic  tangles  that  threat- 
en them. 


I  am  always  disappointed  when  people^gke 
cheap  shots  at  our  employees,  who  are  as 
dedicated,  talented,  and  hard  working  a  group 
as  I  know,  and  who  are  on  the  whole  substan- 
tially underpaid  for  the  long  and  demanding 
wof1<  they  do. 

I  was,  therefore,  especially  pleased  when 
the  Sun  Chronicle  in  Attleboro  wrote  ttie  fol- 
lowing editorial  on  the  occasion  of  the  retire- 
ment from  my  staff  of  Joanne  Moore,  wfx)  has 
for  nearly  40  years  headed  my  office  in  the 
city  of  Attleboro. 

Joanne  is  a  superb  puljlic  official — her  com- 
passion and  intelligence  have  made  a  very 
positive  difference  in  the  lives  of  a  lot  of  peo- 
ple, myself  among  them.  1  will  miss  her  serv- 
k^es.  as  well  as  thousands  of  people  who  live 
in  the  area  she  supervised. 

I  am  grateful  to  the  Sun  Chronicle  for  this 
very  well-deserved  tritxjte  to  a  person  who  ex- 
emplifies commitment  to  a  better  world  for  all 
of  us. 

[From  the  Sun  Chronicle,  Jan.  27,  1992] 

Joanne  Moore  Will  Be  Missed  by  Local 
Residents 

When  a  political  appointee  retires,  that's 
not  news.  But  when  Joanne  Moore  retired,  it 
not  only  was  news,  it  was  bad  news. 

However,  good  news  about  this  veteran 
manager  of  U.S.  Rep.  Barney  Frank's  Attle- 
boro local  constitutents'  office  is  contained 
in  these  words  from  her: 

"I  tell  people  I'm  not  retiring  from  the 
world,  or  the  community." 

The  quotation  followed  her  assurance  that 
she  will  stay  active  in  Attleboro  in  her  re- 
tirement. 

Unlike  too  many  holders  of  political  posi- 
tions, Mrs.  Moore  is  better  known  for  her 
non-political  work  in  the  community  than 
she  is  for  her  day-to-day  work. 

Mrs.  Moore's  work  in  Frank's  office  during 
the  past  10  years  usually  involved  one  person 
at  a  time  while  her  other  community  service 
was  with  groups. 

Without  trying  to  name  all  of  the  latter. 
we  will  let  one  of  her  most  recent  services 
stand  for  all.  She  joined  several  other  Attle- 
boro area  residents  in  a  group  of  volunteers 
that  helped  the  Attleboro  Public  Library 
raise  funds  for  Its  rehabilitation  and  expan- 
sion. 

It  is  encouraging.  however.  for 
Attleboreans  to  know  that  Shirley  Coelho 
will  continue  to  serve  their  needs  in  the  At- 
tleboro constituents'  office. 


IMPROVING  INFORMATION  ABOUT 
CONGRESS 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

of  INDIANA 
DJ  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Wednesday,  January  29, 1992 
Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
insert  my  Washington  Report  for  Wednesday, 
January  29,   1992  into  the  Congressional 
Record: 

Improving  Information  About  Congress 

There  is  a  growing  recognition  that  Con- 
gress needs  reform  on  a  variety  of  fronts, 
from  campaign  finance  reform  to  institu- 
tional reform  aimed  at  Improving  efficiency. 
But  I  tielieve  Congress  also  needs  reforms 
aimed  at  another  goal,  that  of  improving  the 
public's  understanding  of  the  nature  and  the 
work  of  Congress. 

Poor  Information:  Americans  today  get  a 
lot  of  misleading  information  about  Con- 
gress. The  media  often  give  sensationalized 
reports  about  Congress,  and  frequently  seem 
to  believe  that  only  bad  news  constitute  a 
story.  Journalists  can  make  themselves  look 
wise,  and  Congress  foolish,  by  picking  on  one 
action  and  explaining  it  incompletely.  In  ad- 
dition, it  has  become  a  multi-million  dollar 
business  for  private  groups  to  send  out  dis- 
torted information  about  Congress  in  their 
direct  mail  solicitations,  such  as  telling 
older  Americans  that  the  Social  Security 
trust  funds  are  being  spent  on  congressional 
pay  raises.  The  more  these  groups  can  make 
Congress  sound  stupid  and  out  of  touch,  the 
more  money  they  can  rake  in  from  upset 
Americans.  Members  of  Congress  often  con- 
tribute to  the  problem  by  running  for  Con- 
gress by  running  against  it.  Many  Americans 
have  gone  from  merely  negative  feelings 
about  Congress  to  outright  hostility.  And 
the  fact  that  everybody  attacks  Congress 
and  no  one  defends  it  certainly  contributes 
to  that.  Attacking  Congress  is  America's  fa- 
vorite Indoor  sport. 

Not  only  are  Americans  getting  too  much 
misleading  Information  about  Congress,  they 
are  getting  too  little  of  the  key  information 
about  important  national  policy.  For  all  the 
coverage  of  Congress,  many  Americans  have 
a  poor  understanding  of  even  the  most  basic 
facts  of  federal  pwlicy.  When  most  Americans 
don't  know,  for  example,  whether  the  federal 
government  spends  the  most  money  on  for- 
eign aid  or  defense  or  welfare  or  older  Ameri- 
cans, it  is  not  surprising  that  Congress  has 
difficulty  developing  a  national  consensus  on 
the  major  issues  of  the  day. 

Helpful  Steps:  Here  are  several  steps  Con- 
gress could  take  that  would  improve  the  in- 
formation people  are  getting  about  the  insti- 
tution: 

Congress  could  adopt  mechanisms  for  pre- 
senting major  policy  questions  in  a  more 
systematic  and  accessible  way.  For  example, 
a  "GNP  budget"  would  spell  out  what  per- 
cent of  our  GNP  goes  for  various  major  uses, 
such  as  education,  defense,  or  private  con- 
sumption, to  help  show  how  federal  tax  and 
spending  policies  should  be  adjusted  to  meet 
major  challenges  such  as  declining  competi- 
tiveness. The  House  and  Senate  could  file 
end-of-the-year  reports  that  summarize  their 
major  activities  In  a  readable  way.  And  the 
broader  institutional  reform  effort — improv- 
ing unwieldy  procedures  and  making  sub- 
committee jurisdictions  less  confusing,  for 
example— should  help  Congress  deal  with 
complex  issues  more  coherently,  which  in 
turn  should  help  inform  the  public  about 
pressing  policy  concerns. 


Congress  could  expand  and  encourage  pro- 
grams—ftom  the  congressional  page  program 
to  internships  for  senior  citizens,  journalists, 
and  teachers— that  give  people  a  first-hand 
experience  of  how  Congress  works.  It  could 
provide  a  running  commentary  for  televised 
floor  proceedings,  to  enable  people  to  better 
understand  complicated  procedures,  and  set 
up  a  better  visitors  center  operation  to  ori- 
ent visitors  to  the  role  and  activities  of  Con- 
gress. 

Congress  could  use  routine  government 
mailings  to  educate  Americans  about  key  as- 
pects of  federal  programs  and  to  correct  mis- 
conceptions. For  example,  social  security 
checks  could  spell  out  the  extent  to  which 
retirees  get  back  more  In  benefits  than  they 
paid  in,  and  federal  income  tax  booklets 
could  spell  out  major  trends  in  federal  tax 
and  spending  policy,  such  as  the  rapid 
growth  in  spending  for  health  care  and  the 
sharp  drop  in  corporate  taxes.  Congress 
could  also  ask  the  Library  of  Congress  to 
prepare  one-page  Fact  Sheets  on  the  main 
"hot-button"  issues  most  often  used  in  mis- 
leading direct  mail  solicitations,  which 
Members  could  send  out  when  replying  to 
constituents  to  better  inform  them  about 
the  issues. 

The  congressional  leadership  could  periodi- 
cally set  aside  time  for  the  House  and  Senate 
to  debate  the  major  issues  of  the  day,  even 
when  no  bill  is  pending.  They  could  provide 
more  briefings  for  media  on  upcoming  issue 
to  better  focus  their  attention  on  key  sub- 
stantive Issues,  and  could  set  a  clearer,  co- 
ordinated House/Senate  agenda.  Few  Ameri- 
cans can  say  what  the  top  two  or  three  items 
on  the  congressional  agenda  for  a  particular 
year  are. 

Individual  Members  could  take  a  variety  of 
stet>s  ranging  from  sending  out  more  inform- 
ative newsletters  to  explaining  more  clearly 
how  the  actions  of  Congress  affect  people's 
daily  lives.  Members  should  tone  down  their 
election-year  criticisms  of  Congress  and  de- 
fend the  institution  against  unfair  attacks. 
They  could  also  urge  local  schools  and  li- 
braries to  focus  on  educational  efforts  about 
how  the  national  government  works,  and 
could  encourage  local  media  to  follow  them 
around  for  a  few  days  to  get  a  better  sense  of 
the  job  of  a  Congressman. 

Members  could  also  emphasize  at  their 
public  meetings  the  demands  and  respon- 
sibilities our  democracy  places  on  each  indi- 
vidual. Perhaps  the  single  most  important 
step  to  Improving  public  understanding  of 
Congress  is  for  individual  citizens  to  take 
the  time  to  learn  more  about  the  role,  na- 
ture, and  work  of  Congress  and  how  policy  is 
made  in  our  country. 

This  is  by  no  means  a  complete  list.  My 
suggestion  is  just  that  Congress  needs  to 
look  at  this  whole  area  of  public  understand- 
ing of  Congress  in  a  more  comprehensive  and 
systematic  way.  Other  measures  have  been 
introduced  that  should  be  considered,  such 
as  establishing  a  period  for  Members  to  ques- 
tion Cabinet  officials  about  policy  and  set- 
ting aside  a  section  of  the  Gallery  for  use  of 
scholars. 

Conclusion:  The  better  people  understand 
Congress,  the  greater  appreciation  they  will 
have  for  its  task  and  for  its  limitations.  It  is 
never  going  to  be  a  tidy  institution  or  a 
model  of  efficiency.  There  will  always  be 
contentious  debate,  strong  disagreements, 
fractious  partisanship,  and  tedious  hearings. 
Indeed,  by  acting  deliberately  it  prevents  the 
adoption  of  bad  legislation.  Congress  is  a 
complicated  institution,  and  too  many  peo- 
ple do  not  understand  its  function  as  a  con- 
sensus builder,  the  rapidity  by  which  issues 
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come  at  it.  the  extent  to  which  divided  gov- 
ernment complicates  the  job  of  governing, 
and  Congress  basic  task  of  having  to  address 
the  toughest,  most  divisive  issues  in  the 
country. 

Congress  has  a  long  way  to  go  to  improve 
its  public  standing.  Certainly  the  best  way  is 
for  Congress  to  tackle  the  tough  issues  and 
for  people  to  feel  more  confident  about  the 
country's  future.  But  my  sense  is  that  Con- 
gress' task  will  be  made  easier  if  it  pays 
more  attention  to  trying  to  improve  public 
information  about  its  nature  and  work. 


FROM  THE  ARMED  FORCES  TO 
THE  TEACHING  FORCE 


HON.  GERALD  B.H.  SOLOMON 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  29, 1992 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  woukJ  like  to 
insert  a  Wall  Street  Joumal  article  titled.  From 
the  Armed  Forces  to  the  Teachir>g  Force,  into 
the  Congressional  Record.  This  is  a  great 
article  expressing  the  need  for  States  to  re- 
evaluate their  accreditation  certification  proc- 
ess with  regard  to  those  former  members  of 
the  armed  servk^es  wtio  want  to  enter  the 
teaching  profession  following  active  duty. 
These  former  military  men  and  women  have  a 
great  deal  to  offer  students.  Memt>ers  of  the 
armed  services  are  dedicated,  motivated,  and 
disciplined  indivkluals.  And  many  service 
members  have  furthered  their  education  and 
received  ttieir  baccalaureate  degree  and  sooie 
even  their  master's  degree.  It  is  a  shame  tfiat 
these  highly  qualified  and  experienced  people 
are  being  shut  out  of  the  teaching  profession 
because  of  lengthy  certifkation  requirements. 

From  the  armed  Forces  to  the  Teaching 

Force 

(By  Patricia  Hines) 

A  lack  of  qualified  teachers,  particularly 
at  the  high  school  level,  is  frequently  cited 
as  contributing  significantly  to  America's 
education  crisis.  But  if  the  Army  has  its 
way.  America's  shortage  of  qualified  teach- 
ers will  soon  belong  to  the  past. 

Victory  in  the  Cold  War  has  precipitated 
one  of  the  largest  troop  reductions  ever  un- 
dertaken by  the  U.S.  armed  forces.  Within 
the  next  five  years,  more  than  500,000  people 
will  be  making  the  transition  to  civilian  life. 
Most  will  be  seeking  new  careers  that  will 
enable  them  to  apply  the  skills  and  experi- 
ence gained  in  the  armed  forces  to  the  civil- 
ian sector. 

The  Army  is  strongly  encouraging  these 
men  and  women  to  consider  teaching  as  their 
new  career.  Utilizing  information  provided 
by  the  Department  of  Education,  the  Army 
has  established  hotlines  here  and  in  Ger- 
many, South  Korea  and  Panama  to  assist 
those  Interested  in  obtaining  teaching  cer- 
tificates. The  response  has  been  overwhelm- 
ing. In  just  four  months  of  operation,  more 
than  11.000  calls  have  been  received  from 
military  personnel. 

A  quick  glance  at  the  qualifications  of 
these  people  reveals  the  vast  potential  wait- 
ing to  be  tapped  by  America's  schools.  Of  the 
250.000  men  and  women  scheduled  to  leave 
the  Army  by  1995,  20%  are  officers,  of  whom 
99%  have  baccalaureate  degrees.  At  the  rank 
of  major  and  above,  80%  have  either  master's 
degrees  or  doctorates.  Many  have  taught  full 
time  at  one  of  the  military  academies  or 
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served  on  the  faculty  of  the  U.S.  Army  Com- 
mand and  General  Staff  College,  the  Na- 
tional War  College,  or  one  of  the  Army 
branch  schools. 

In  light  of  this  nation's  critical  shortage  of 
qualifled  math  teachers,  it  is  noteworthy 
that  one-third  of  the  officers  leaving  the 
Army  are  qualified  to  teach  high-school 
nnath.  In  addition  according  to  a  recent 
Army  survey,  between  10%  and  20%  have  en- 
gineering backgrounds  that  would  enable 
them  to  teach  high  school  physics. 

Yet  look  at  how  these  would-be  teachers 
are  being  received. 

Take  the  example  of  Col.  Duane  Mills. 
Scheduled  to  retire  fix)m  the  Army  in  two 
years.  Col.  Mills  decided  to  put  his  master's 
degree  in  history  to  good  use  in  the  class- 
rooms of  his  native  Missouri.  However,  he 
was  told  that  be  must  first  complete  15  to  20 
hours  of  "methods"  courses  to  obtain  a 
teaching  certificate.  Since  Col.  Mills  would 
have  to  hold  down  a  full-time  job  while  at- 
tending night  school  for  his  methods  courses, 
the  certification  process  would  take  a  year 
and  a  half.  Discouraged  at  this  prospect,  the 
colonel  is  looking  for  another  job.  The  loss  is 
Missouri's. 

By  contrast.  Col.  Albert  Laferte  retired 
fi-om  the  Army  two  years  ago  and  made  a 
smooth  transition  Into  the  teaching  profes- 
sion. With  a  degree  in  aeronautical  science. 
Col.  Laferte  sought  to  become  a  high  school 
math  teacher  in  North  Carolina.  Fortunately 
for  him.  he  waa  able  to  take  the  courses  re- 
quired to  obtain  certification  while  still  on 
active  duty  at  Fort  Bragg  and  then  began 
teaching  math  at  Pine  Forest  Junior  High 
School.  He  has  since  completed  work  on  his 
master's  of  education  and  notes  how  enthu- 
siastic North  Carolina  education  officials  are 
to  have  someone  with  his  qualifications 
teaching  junior  high  school. 

Considering  the  academic  credentials  of 
some  of  our  current  teachers  and  the  quality 
of  our  teacher-training  programs  the  U.S.  is 
in  no  position  to  deny  itself  the  windfall  of 
talent  preparing  to  leave  the  armed  forces. 
These  men  and  women  are  disciplined,  highly 
motivated  individuals  with  solid  records  of 
professional  achievement.  As  role  models, 
they  are  desperately  needed  in  America's 
classrooms.  There  response  to  the  call  for 
further  service  to  their  country  has  been  en- 
couraging, but  their  talents  will  go  for 
naught  unless  we  allow  them  to  impart  their 
knowledge  to  our  children. 

Clearly,  it  is  time  to  address  the  problem 
of  alternative  routes  to  certification.  States 
must  be  persuaded  to  remove  the  barriers 
that  keep  good  teachers  out  of  the  class- 
room. Currently,  30  states  have  some  form  of 
alternative  certification.  Some  of  these  pro- 
grams are  outstanding:  others  are  badly  in 
need  of  reform.  States  that  have  no  program 
need  to  create  one. 

The  U.S.  is  not  lacking  in  politicians  will- 
ing to  spend  untold  sums  of  taxpayers'  dol- 
lars on  education.  Yet  the  Army's  program 
to  put  tens  of  thousands  of  eager,  competent 
teachers  into  our  nation's  classrooms  does 
not  involve  vast  expenditures  of  money.  In- 
stead, it  seeks  to  raise  the  quality  of  Amer- 
ican education  by  providing  our  schools  with 
an  abundance  of  talented  teachers. 

As  President  Theodore  Roosevelt  noted, 
there  is  only  one  group  of  people  as  deserv- 
ing of  their  nation's  gratitude  as  our  sol- 
diers, and  these  are  the  people  "who  teach 
the  children  of  the  present  how  to  be  the 
masters  of  our  country  in  the  future." 

For  those  truly  interested  in  the  welfare  of 
our  children,  the  fight  for  alternative  teach- 
er certification  must  be  joined. 
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Hlnes  is  a  deputy  assistant  secretary 
tral  ning  and  education.  Department  of 
An  ly.  John  Roddy,  a  policy  analyst  at 
Dep  irtment  of  Education,  helped  prepare 
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HON.  DAN  BURTON 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  TtlE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Vednesday ,  January  29, 1992 

qURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 

11.  1992,  Mr.  Bill  Sewell  of  Indianap- 

was  honored  by  the  Warren  Township 

Fire  Department  for  his  55  years  of 

service. 

an  example  of  true  selfless  devotion 

comriunity  arKJ  his  fellow  man.  At  88,  he  is 

inspi  ation  to  us  all,  and  his  commitment  to 

and  well  being  of  Warren  Township 

for  the  past  five  and  a  half  decades  is 
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HON.  PAUL  L  KANJORSKI 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Vednesday.  January  29,  1992 

KpNJORSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
to  introduce  legislatron,  H.R.  4141,  to 
economic  recovery,  improve  Gov- 
efficiency,   save   taxpayers   dollars, 
the  cost  of  construction  projects 
and  local  govemments,  and  norvprof- 
organfzations,  through  the  better  utilization 
and  surplus  Federal  heavy  construc- 
eqiipment  and  supplies, 
if  troduction  of  this  legislation  is  the  cul- 
of  a  multiyear  study  I  have  made  into 
gro^ly  unacceptat>le  waste  and  under- 
of  expensive  Federal  resources, 
and  around  the  wortd,  the  Defense 
Departnent  owns  acre  after  acre  of  heavy 
construqtion  equipment  that  was  orx^  used  by 
of  Engineers,  or  the  milrtary  serv- 
the(nselves,  txjt  is  now  lying  unused. 

of  dollars  of  usable,  or  easily  repair- 
eqijipment,  is  deteriorating  day  by  day. 
same  time,  local  communities  in  my 
and  across  ttie  Nation,  are  unatile  to 
>r  complete  important  community  de- 
infrastructure   improvement,    and 
environrtiental  projects,  because  they  cannot 
purchase  or  lease  heavy  construction 
as  traditional  sources  of  Federal 
4JCh  projects  dry  up. 
is  an  obvious  solutk)n.  Excess  arxj 
-ederal  equipment,  already  paid  for  by 
ta  payers,  can  be  used  to  reduce  the 
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cost  of  important  local  community  deveksp- 
ment,  infrastructure  improvement,  and  enviror>- 
mental  projects. 

The  Federal  Government  today  tias  a  pro- 
gram for  distritxjting  surplus  equipment  to  the 
States,  tHJt  the  existing  program  has  numer- 
ous deficiencies  which  my  bill  is  desigried  to 
correct. 

Incredibly,  existing  law  gives  foreign  govern- 
ments priority  over  U.S.  States  for  receiving 
equipment.  Since  U.S.  taxpayers  have  pakj  for 
this  equipment,  they  shoukj  have  tirst  priority 
on  it  when  it  is  no  longer  needed  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  My  bill  gives  U.S.  taxpayers 
priority,  by  making  excess  heavy  equipment 
available  to  States  before  it  can  be  given 
away  to  foreign  countries. 

Existing  law  provkJes  little  information  to  the 
States  on  the  condition  of  surplus  equipment. 
As  a  result  State  officials  often  must  travel 
cross-country  to  leam  the  true  condition  of 
equipment.  This  is  expensive  for  a  single 
State;  it  is  absurdly  expensive  when  many 
States  are  inspecting  the  same  piece  of  equip- 
ment, since  only  one  can  ultimately  receive 
any  given  piece  of  equipment.  My  bill  requires 
the  Federal  Government  to  provide  States  with 
nrx)re  information  on  tiie  conditwn  of  excess 
and  surplus  equipment. 

Existing  law  distributes  surplus  equipment 
on  a  first-come,  first-served  basis  witiriout  try- 
ing to  prioritize  requests,  to  determine  need, 
or  to  examine  recipient's  track  record  in  using 
surplus  equipment.  My  bill  requires  the  Gerv 
eral  Servk:es  Administration  to  utilize  objective 
criteria  based  on  need  and  past  track  record 
when  distributing  excess  equipment. 

Existing  law  does  not  require  the  recipients 
of  surplus  property  to  report  on  what  they  are 
doing  with  the  equipment.  Consequentiy,  we 
have  littie  kjea  whether  it  is  being  well  used, 
or  simply  wasted.  My  bill  requires  recipients  to 
report  on  how  they  have  used  equipment  at 
the  end  of  the  first  year  after  they  receive  it. 
Final  titie  on  the  equipment  will  not  be  trans- 
fen-ed  until  a  recipient  demonstrates  it  has  put 
equipment  to  good  use. 

Most  importantly,  however,  existing  law 
does  a  poor  job  of  getting  through  to  local 
govemments  and  nonprofit  groups.  Most  of 
these  entities,  particularly  small  communities 
and  nonprofit  groups,  do  not  need  cranes, 
graders,  bulldozers,  and  other  heavy  equip- 
ment on  a  year-rour)d  basis.  Frequently,  how- 
ever, they  do  need  this  type  of  equipment  for 
a  couple  of  weeks  or  months  to  complete  a 
specific  project. 

Under  current  law,  it  is  not  cost-effective  for 
these  communities  and  nonprofit  groups  to 
track  down,  tag,  transport,  repair,  and  main^in 
heavy  equipment.  As  a  result  they  either  pay 
a  lot  of  money  to  lease  equipment,  or  they  are 
forced  to  defer  projects  indefinitely. 

My  t}ill  solves  this  problem  by  drawing  on  a 
concept  originated  by  one  of  Pennsylvania's 
most  prominent  and  imaginative  citizens,  Ben- 
jamin Franklin.  Franklin  developed  the  corx^ept 
of  local  lending  libraries  for  txx>ks  so  that  all 
citizer^  coukj  have  access  to  great  literature 
and  other  writings. 

My  bill  expands  the  lending  library  concept 
to  heavy  equipment.  It  authorizes  Slates,  local 
governments,  and  norvprofit  groups  to  set  up 
lending  libraries  of  heavy  equipment  so  that 
they  can  share  the  cost  of  establishing  and 
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maintaining  them,  arxJ  use  equipment  only 
wtien  they  need  it. 

In  order  to  overcome  frequently  artiitrary 
and  archac  political  jurisdKtional  lines,  my  bill 
autlx>rizes  the  creation  of  nonprofit  regional 
equipment  centers  whk:h  can  serve  a  variety 
of  groups  wtio  agree  to  pool  their  resources  to 
obtain,  repair,  and  maintain  equipment. 

The  concept  of  regional  equipment  centers 
has  been  successfully  demonstrated  in  my 
own  congressk>nal  distrk:t,  where  we  created 
a  demonstration  center  in  1 989.  For  ttie  last  3 
years,  this  demonstration  center  has  acquired, 
repaired,  and  maintained  excess  heavy  equip- 
ment and  then  made  it  available  to  local  gov- 
ernments and  nonprofit  groups. 

The  regional  equipment  center  has  been  a 
phenomenal  success,  saving  local  taxpayers 
millions  of  dollars  on  the  cost  of  highway  re- 
pair arxj  construction,  larxj  reclamation,  mine- 
fire  extinguishing,  creating  parks  arxJ  play- 
grourKJs,  and  helping  to  close  local  landfills. 
Local  governments,  colleges,  and  other  non- 
profit groups  have  warmly  embraced  this  con- 
cept and  are  making  good  use  of  the  equip- 
ment center. 

This  legislation  is  an  effort  to  make  similar 
equipment  centers  available  across  the  Na- 
tion, so  that  we  can  make  the  best  possitile 
use  out  of  equipment  U.S.  taxpayers  have  al- 
ready paid  for. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  fall  of  the  Iron  Curtain  and 
changing  conditions  around  the  worid  guaran- 
tee the  supply  of  excess  and  surplus  equip- 
ment will  grow. 

With  our  economy  in  a  tailspin  arxl  local  tax- 
payers struggling  to  meet  the  cost  of  commu- 
nity development,  infrastructure  improvement, 
and  environmental  projects,  now  is  the  perfect 
time  for  us  to  implenr>ent  a  system  whk:h  puts 
excess  and  surplus  Federal  property  to  better 
use. 

Federal  law  dealing  with  the  disposition  of 
excess  and  surplus  property  is  quite  complex. 
The  legislation  I  am  introducing  today  is  a  first 
draft  of  comprehensive  reform  legislation.  I 
weteome  comments  and  suggestions  from 
Federal,  State,  and  local  officials,  nonprofit 
groups,  and  anyone  else  interested  in  ttie  dis- 
position of  excess  and  surplus  property. 

Working  togettier,  I  am  confident  we  can 
bring  the  success  we  have  achieved  in  north- 
eastern Pennsylvania  to  the  rest  of  our  Nation. 
A  section-by-section  summary  of  H.R.  4141 
folk)ws.  The  full  text  is  available  from  the 
House  Document  Room. 
Section-by-Section  Analysis  of  the  Eco- 
nomic   REVITALIZATION    AND    FEDERAL    EX- 
CESS AND  Surplus  Property  Utilization 
Improvement  Act  of  1992— H.R.  4141 
Sec.  1.  Short  title. 

Section  1  provides  that  the  Act  may  t>e 
cited  as  the  "Economic  Revitalization  and 
Federal  Excess  and  Surplus  Property  Utiliza- 
tion Improvement  Act  of  1992". 

title  I— findings  and  purposes 
Sec.  101.  Findings. 
Sec.  102.  Purposes. 

TfTLE  n— definitions 
Sec.  201.  Definitions. 
title  III— disposal  of  defense  articles 
Sec.   301.    Department  of  Defense   inven- 
tories. 

Section  301  amends  the  Federal  Property 
and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949  to 
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require  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  within  one 
year  of  enactment,  to  evaluate  existing  in- 
ventories of  heavy  equipment  and  construc- 
tion materials  and  to  declare  as  excess  all 
heavy  equipment  and  materials  not  nec- 
essary for  an  identifiable  military  mission. 
The  Secretary  of  Defense  is  required  to  de- 
velop a  cost-effective  plan  to  return  excess 
equipment  and  materials  to  the  U.S. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  is  required  to  re- 
port to  the  House  and  Senate  Armed  Serv- 
ices and  Governmental  Operations/Affairs 
Committees  on  the  progress  of  his  review  no 
later  than  one  year  after  enactment.  The 
Secretary  must  also  provide  an  annual  eval- 
uation to  House  and  Senate  Armed  Services 
and  Governmental  evaluation  to  House  and 
Senate  Armed  Services  and  Governmental 
Operations/Affairs  Committees  on  the  use  of 
excess  non-lethal  supplies  and  excess  defense 
articles  by  recipient  nations  and  other  users 
pursuant  to  programs  administered  by  the 
Department  of  Defense. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  is  required  to 
issue  regulations  to  determine  the  cost-effec- 
tiveness of  transferring  excess  heavy  equip- 
ment and  construction  materials  to  the  U.S., 
and  procedures  for  disposing  of  materials 
overseas  if  it  is  not  cost-effective  to  return 
them  to  the  U.S. 

Sec.  302.  Federal  laboratories. 

Section  302  amends  the  Federal  Property 
and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949 
(FPASA)  to  require  the  heads  of  federal  lab- 
oratories to  evaluate  their  inventories  of  sci- 
entific equipment  and  to  transfer  to  the  GSA 
all  equipment  not  needed  for  current  or  an- 
ticipated federal  purposes.  This  equipment 
will  he  disposed  of  in  the  U.S.  pursuant  to 
the  FPASA.  No  later  than  one  year  after  en- 
actment the  heads  of  federal  laboratories 
win  report  to  the  House  Science,  Senate 
Commerce,  House  Governmental  Operations 
and  Senate  Governmental  Operations  Com- 
mittees on  actions  taken  pursuant  to  this 
section. 

Sec.  303.  Use  of  excess  heavy  equipment 
and  construction  materials  by  Federal  agen- 
cies. 

Section  303  directs  the  GSA  Administrator 
to  make  excess  heavy  equipment  and  con- 
struction materials  available  to  Federal 
agencies  based  on  their  ability  to  use  such 
items  for  official  business.  It  authorizes  the 
GSA  Administrator  to  seek  the  return  of  ex- 
cess heavy  equipment  and  construction  ma- 
terials which  are  not  being  efficiently  used 
and  prohibits  agencies  from  transferring  ex- 
cess equipment  and  construction  materials 
to  other  entities. 

Sec.  304.  Authority  to  transfer  excess  de- 
fense articles  and  property  to  foreign  coun- 
tries. 

Section  304  excludes  heavy  equipment  and 
construction  materials  from  the  definition  of 
"non-lethal  excess  supplies"  in  10  USC  2547. 
and  from  the  definition  of  various  terms  used 
in  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961. 
title  IV— distribution  of  excess  and  sur- 
plus HEAVY   EQUIPMENT  AND  CONSTRUCTION 

MATERIALS 

Sec.  401  Distribution  of  excess  and  surplus 
heavy  equipment  and  construction  mate- 
rials. 

Section  401  amends  section  202  of  the  Fed- 
eral Property  and  Administrative  Services 
Act  of  1949  (FPASA)  by  adding  new  provi- 
sions creating  a  streamlined  and  more  effi- 
cient and  equitable  process  for  the  disposal 
of  heavy  equipment  and  construction  mate- 
rials. 

The  GSA  Administrator  is  given  authority 
over  the  disposal  of  all  excess  and  surplus 
heavy  equipment  and  construction  materials 
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pursuant  to  this  Act,  and  must  issue  regula- 
tions to  implement  it  within  180  days  of  en- 
actment. 

New  subsection  "(a)  requires  the  GSA  Ad- 
ministrator to  provide  actual  notice  to  the 
States  of  the  availability  of  excess  heavy 
equipment  and  construction  materials,  and 
to  distribute  items  to  the  States  on  a  fair 
and  equitable  t>asis  according  to  States'  need 
and  their  past  performance  in  efficiently  uti- 
lizing excess  equipment  and  materials.  Ex- 
cess equipment  and  material  is  to  l>e  pro- 
vided to  the  States  without  cost.  If  a  State 
requests  that  the  Federal  government  pro- 
vide transportation  of  the  equipment  or  ma- 
terials, the  Administrator  may  charge  for 
any  actual  and  reasonable  transportation 
costs. 

Title  to  transferred  items  valued  at  SIO.OOO 
or  more  will  remain  with  the  U.S.  govern- 
ment for  at  least  one  year  following  transfer. 
One  year  after  transfer.  States  will  report  to 
the  GSA  Administrator  on  how  excess  equip- 
ment and  materials  were  used.  The  Adminis- 
trator can  either  permanently  transfer  title 
to  the  State,  reclaim  the  item,  or  prescribe 
remedial  actions  which  are  likely  to  result 
in  permanent  transfer  of  title.  If  the  federal 
government  reclaims  items.  It  must  pay 
States  for  the  usual  and  customary  cost  of 
any  repairs  or  improvements.  If  equipment 
has  been  lost  or  destroyed,  or  if  it  has  de- 
valued more  than  would  be  expected  through 
common  use,  the  Administrator  may  charge 
States  for  repair  or  replacement. 

New  subsection  "(b)  provides  that  in  order 
to  continue  to  be  eligible  to  receive  excess 
heavy  equipment  and  construction  mate- 
rials. States  must  establish  a  "lending  li- 
brary" program,  within  one  year  of  enact- 
ment, under  which  equipment  is  allocated  to 
local  governments  and  eligible  non-proflt 
groups.  States  may  operate  "lending  li- 
brary" programs  directly,  through  State-cer- 
tified equipment  centers  run  by  local  govern- 
ments or  authorities,  or  through  non-profit 
Regional  Equipment  Centers  certified  by  the 
State. 

States  must  allocate  items  according  to 
need  and  past  performance  In  utilizing  equip- 
ment and  materials.  State-certified  equip- 
ment centers  may  charge  reasonable  fees  for 
the  use  of  their  equipment  and  materials. 

The  GSA  Administrator  is  authorized  to 
make  grants  to  help  establish  State-certified 
equipment  centers,  but  no  recipient  can  re- 
ceive more  than  SI  million  in  any  year,  or  re- 
ceive funds  for  more  than  three  years. 

New  subsection  "(c)  provides  special  provi- 
sions for  alternative  disposal  of  not  more 
than  $25  million  worth  of  heavy  equipment 
and  construction  materials  are  allowed  in 
any  fiscal  year  under  very  narrow  conditions 
of  urgency  such  as  a  declared  national  emer- 
gency or  when  the  President  certifies  that  a 
foreign  nation  has  dire  need  for  particular 
pieces  of  equipment  and  materials. 

New  subsection  "(d)  authorizes  the  GSA  to 
use  the  services  of  other  consenting  Federal 
agencies  to  handle  and  transfer  excess  and 
surplus  heavy  equipment  and  construction 
materials. 

New  subsection  "(e)  provides  that  a  deed, 
bill  of  sale,  lease  or  other  instrument  exe- 
cuted by  an  executive  agency  shall  be  con- 
clusive evidence  of  transfer  of  title  to  any 
bona  fide  grantee  or  transferee. 

New  subsection  "(f)  stipulates  that  Indian 
tribes  and  historically  black  colleges  will  be 
given  equal  standing  with  the  States  in  ac- 
quiring excess  heavy  equipment  and  con- 
struction materials. 

Sec.  402.  Use  of  community  development 
block  grants  for  the  establishment  of  State- 
certified  equipment  centers. 
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Section  402  authorizes  the  use  of  Commu- 
nity Development  Block  Grant  f\inds  to  es- 
tablish State-certified  equipment  centers 
and  to  establish  State  inft-astructure  and 
economic  development  plans. 

Sec.  403.  Authorization  of  appropriations. 

Section  403  authorizes  S50  million  in  fiscal 
years  1993.  1994  and  1995  In  grants  to  the 
States  to  establish  State-certified  equipment 
centers. 

TITLE  V— STATE  AND  COMMUNITY 
INFRASTRUCTURE  AND  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT 

Sec.  SOI.  State  and  community  infrastruc- 
ture and  economic  development. 

Section  501  amends  Section  14  of  the  Hous- 
ing and  Community  Development  Act  of  1974 
to  add  new  subsections  (m)  and  (n).  New  8ut>- 
section  "(m)  requires  the  Secretary  of  HUD, 
within  one  year  of  enactment,  to  establish 
an  inft-astructure  and  economic  development 
program  for  States  which  utilizes  States-cer- 
tified equipment  centers. 

HUD'S  program  is  required  to  Include  a 
computerized  database  of  infrastructure  and 
economic  development  plans  developed  by 
States  based  on  priority  lists  of  anticipated 
needs  submitted  by  State  and  local  govern- 
ments on  standardized  forms  developed  by 
HUD. 

In  developing  their  plans  States  are  re- 
quired to  include  an  anti-recessionary  job 
creation  program  utilizing  State-certified 
equipment  centers.  State  plans  must  be  up- 
dated at  least  once  every  two  years  and  must 
be  available  to  the  public. 

Counties  and  other  units  of  local  govern- 
ment are  required  to  consult  with  adjacent 
units  of  local  government,  and  to  hold  at 
least  one  public  hearing,  prior  to  submitting 
their  priority  lists  of  anticipated  needs  to 
the  States. 

The  Secretary  of  HUD  is  authorized  to 
make  grants  to  States  to  assist  them  in  de- 
veloping their  plans.  Priority  is  given  to 
States  with  high  long-term  unemployment 
rates  and  pressing  infrastructure  needs.  No 
State  may  receive  more  than  SI  million  or 
use  any  funding  on  individual  projects  unless 
it  has  completed  its  plan  and  acquired  the 
equipment  needed  to  Implement  it. 

New  subsection  "(n)  directs  the  Secretary 
of  HUD.  in  cooperation  with  the  Secretaries 
of  Transportation.  Commerce  and  Agri- 
culture, is  directed  to  establish  a  national 
Infrastructure  and  economic  development 
strategy  to  help  States  implement  their 
plans,  to  encourage  co-operation  among  the 
States,  and  to  coordinate  Federal  infrastruc- 
ture and  economic  development  programs 
and  resources.  The  Secretary  of  HUD  shall 
update  the  national  strategy  not  less  than 
once  every  two  years  and  submit  it  to  the 
House  and  Senate  Banking  Committees  and 
Public  Works. 

Sec.  502.  Authorization  of  appropriations. 

Section  502  authorizes  S20,000.000  in  each 
fiscal  year  1993  and  1994  for  grants  to  the 
States  for  the  plans  authorized  under  section 
501. 

TITLE  VI— EFFECTIVE  DATE  AND  APPLICABILITY 

Sec.  601.  Authority  to  issue  regulations. 

Section  601  authorizes  appropriate  Execu- 
tive Branch  officials  to  issue  regulations  to 
implement  this  Act.  after  notice  and  an  op- 
portunity to  comment  as  provided  in  section 
553  of  title  5  of  the  U.S.  Code.  Final  regula- 
tions must  be  issued  no  later  than  180  days 
after  enactment. 

Sec.  602.  Effective  date. 

Section  601  provides  that  the  effective  date 
of  the  Act  is  180  days  after  enactment,  ex- 
cept for  sections  303  and  304  which  take  ef- 
fect immediately  upon  enactment. 
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HON.  GUS  YATRON 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday,  January  29. 1992 
'  ATRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  introducing 
resoljtion  calling  on  all  countries  to  the  Con- 
on  International  Trade  in  Endangered 
[CITES]  to  remove  their  reservations 
the  eighth  confererne  of  the  parties  in 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

worid  community.  The  U.S.  has  not  wavered 
in  its  commitment  to  tfie  preservation  of  erv 
dangered  species  and  will  do  its  utnx)st  at  the 
upcoming  CITES  meeting  to  protect  these  bat- 
tered plants  arx]  animals  from  illegal  trade. 

For  further  reviews,  a  copy  of  the  resolution 
foltows: 

H.  Con.  Res.  272 

Whereas  the  Convention  on  International 
Trade  in  Endangered  Species  of  Wild  Fauna 
and  Flora  was  concluded  in  Washing-ton  on 
March  6.  1973.  with  the  United  States  as  one 
of  21  original  signatory  nations; 

Whereas  113  nations  are  party  to  the  Con- 
vention: 

Whereas  through  listing  of  species  in  its 
Appendices  pursuant  to  decisions  of  the  par- 
ties to  the  Convention,  the  Convention  seeks 
to  strictly  regulate  international  trade  in 
species  that  are  or  may  be  threatened  with 
extinction; 

Whereas  the  eighth  Conference  of  the  par- 
ties to  the  Convention  will  be  held  in  March 
1992; 

Whereas  parties  to  the  Convention  have  an 
international  obligation  and  responsibility 
to  protect  endangered  animals  and  plants 
worldwide; 

Whereas  it  has  been  accepted  that  adher- 
ence to  protective  measures  adopted  by  the 
parties  to  the  Convention  has  ^benefited  the 
conservation  of  animals  and  plants; 

Whereas  the  parties  to  the  Convention  are 
permitted  to  file  reservations,  in  which  they 
can  exempt  themselves  from  a  decision  by 
the  parties  to  the  Convention  to  list  a  spe- 
cies; 

Whereas  reservations  have  resulted  in  con- 
tinued trade  in  species  which  the  parties  to 
the  Convention  have  determined  cannot  sus- 
tain commercial  trade: 

Whereas  the  original  purpose  of  the  res- 
ervation provision  was  to  encourage  acces- 
sion to  the  Convention,  and  not  to  facilitate 
trade; 

Whereas  reservations  have  undermined  the 
ability  of  the  Convention  to  effectively  man- 
age trade  in  endangered  species  by  allowing 
illegally  acquired  specimens  to  And  legal 
markets  without  any  control; 

Whereas  over  one  million  sea  turtles  have 
died  under  reservations  entered  to  the  Con- 
vention since  1980; 

Whereas  16  parties  to  the  Convention  hold 
reservations  regarding  species  in  which  trade 
is  strictly  regulated  under  the  Convention; 
and 

Whereas  recognizing  the  importance  of 
international  treaties  in  the  protection  of 
endaingered  species,  the  United  States  has 
taken  actions  against  some  nations  which  ig- 
nore the  mandate  of  the  intemational  com- 
munity and  continue  to  trade  in  these  spe- 
cies: Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives  (the 
Senate  concurring).  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  that  all  parties  to  the  Convention 
on  Intemational  Trade  in  Endangered  Spe- 
cies of  Wild  Fauna  and  Flora,  with  regard  to 
their  intemational  responsibility  to  abide  by 
the  spirit  and  intent  of  the  Convention, 
should  withdraw  all  reservations  regarding 
listed  species  prior  to  the  eighth  Conference 
of  the  Parties  in  March  1992. 


LOCAL  ELECTIONS  IN  ROMANIA 


HON.  STENY  H.  HOVER 

OF  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  29, 1992 
Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  February  9. 
1992,  the  people  of  Romania  will  go  to  the 
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polls  to  elect  mayors  arxl  kx:al  coumils  in  the 
country's  first  free  electkxis  in  over  40  years. 
These  local  elections  will  also  be  the  first  elec- 
toral exercise  in  Ronr^nia  since  the  general 
elections  of  May  1 990. 

As  Chairman  of  tfie  Commission  on  Security 
arxJ  Cooperation  in  Europe-Helsinki  Commis- 
sion— I  have  folk)wed  events  in  Romania  with 
great  interest,  compassk>n,  and  concern. 
Given  the  variety  of  irregularities  that  took 
place  in  the  May  1990  elections,  from  the 
campaign  through  the  course  of  the  elections 
themselves,  I  tielieve  the  local  elections  of 
February  9,  1992,  will  be  an  important  irxJk^- 
tor  of  Romania's  progress  toward  democratk: 
reform. 

Nevertheless,  what  transpires  on  Fet>ruary  9 
is  only  a  part  of  the  process.  The  conduct  of 
the  campaign,  the  extent  to  which  all  political 
groups  have  the  opportunity  to  partKipate  ef- 
fectively in  the  elections,  the  role  of  the  media 
in  the  elections,  and  the  administrative  prep- 
arations for  the  elections  are  among  the  is- 
sues to  be  conskjered  prior  to  election  day. 

From  January  1 3  to  20,  1 992,  a  member  of 
the  Helsinki  Commission  staff  traveled  to  Ro- 
mania to  partkiipate  in  a  preelection  survey 
mission  sponsored  by  the  National  Democratic 
Institute  for  International  Affairs  [NDI).  The  del- 
egation met  with  government  arid  election  offi- 
cials, political  parties  leaders,  media  rep- 
resentatives, and  representatives  of  non- 
governmental organizations  in  Bucharest, 
Constanta,  and  Craiova. 

I  woukj  like  to  share  sonie  observations  with 
my  colleagues.  First  of  all,  it  is  clear  ttiat  there 
have  been  substantial  improvements  in  certain 
areas  of  the  electoral  process  since  the  gen- 
eral elections  of  May  1990.  Television  access, 
whk;h  was  heavily  weigf>ed  toward  the  Na- 
tional Salvation  Front  in  the  previous  elections, 
has  been  made  available  to  all  political  parties 
arxJ  candidates.  The  atmosphere  of  violence 
that  marred  the  1990  campaign  has  dimirv 
ished.  And  the  draft  law  on  local  electk>ns,  first 
submitted  to  parliament  in  July  1991,  was  re- 
vised to  include  a  provision  for  nonpartisan 
domestk:  election  observers.  These  are  impor- 
tant developnnents. 

Nevertheless,  there  is  an  apparent  lack  of 
effort  or  ability  at  the  national  level  to  take 
measures  that  will  help  guarantee  a  free  and 
fair  elections  process  at  all  levels. 

Unlike  In  the  United  States,  wtiere  each 
State  has  adopted  its  own  procedures  for  con- 
ducting elections,  the  Romanian  law  on  local 
elections  was  adopted  by  the  national  par- 
liament and  promulgated  by  the  President. 
Electoral  systems  naturally  differ  from  country 
to  country,  and  no  one  system  is  universally 
applk:at>le.  I  am  concerned,  however,  that  the 
Romanian  national  authorities  have  not  taken 
sufficient  steps  to  ensure  ttiat  the  same  elec- 
toral procedures  and  rules  estat>lished  in  the 
national  law  on  local  elections  are  applied  to 
all  precirxjts  throughout  the  country.  There  ap- 
pears to  be  little  sense  tfiat  a  starxlard,  uni- 
form approach  will  help  prevent  electoral  irreg- 
ularities and  will  increase  the  strength  of — and 
confidence  in— democratic  institutions.  Indeed, 
the  emphasis  on  decentralized  administration 
of  the  elections  process  has  been  so  sti'ong 
that  a  degree  of  inconsistency  seems  almost 
inevitat)le. 

As  in  the  American  system,  local  authorities 
bear  much  of  the  responsibility  for  the  tech- 
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nicsA  aspects  of  the  Romanian  local  elec- 
tions— for  example,  compiling  voter  lists,  in- 
forming the  put>lk:  of  tfie  location  of  polling 
sites,  establishing  the  places  for  electoral 
posters,  provkjing  sufficient  voting  booths,  bal- 
lot boxes,  and  voting  stamps  to  the  polling 
sites,  and  provkling  polling  sites  with  final 
electoral  lists.  Yet  the  local  authorities  cur- 
rently in  place  in  Romania,  appointed  by  the 
central  government,  have  never  had  to 
confront  voters  or  been  held  accountat>le  to 
the  electorate.  For  the  first  time,  local  authori- 
ties are  t)eing  asked  to  participate  in  tfie  im- 
plementation of  a  law  that  may  result  in  the 
loss  of  their  \obs.  The  central  authorities  have 
apparently  taken  few  measures  to  impress 
upon  local  officials  the  need  for  correct  and 
impartial  fulfillment  of  their  responsibilities. 

While  the  lack  of  direction  coming  from  the 
center  nnay  be  attributed  to  inexperience  or 
lack  of  foresight,  at  the  local  level  there  is  sig- 
nificant potential  for  willful  abuse  of  the  elec- 
toral process.  In  many  precincts,  local  authori- 
ties have  a  vested  personal  Interest  in  the  out- 
come of  tfie  elections. 

I  am  further  concerned  about  the  voting  pro- 
cedures for  two  important  groups:  Military 
conscripts  and  students.  While  the  law  re- 
quires most  citizens  to  vote  in  their  place  of 
residence,  military  conscripts  are  required  to 
vote  for  local  officials  in  tfie  units  wfiere  they 
are  stationed.  Voter  lists  for  the  conscripts  are 
compiled  by  their  commanders  and  remain  in 
the  military  units,  and  while  observers  will  be 
allowed  in  the  military  units  on  election  day.  It 
is  not  clear  that  political  parties  will  have  ac- 
cess to  the  t)arracks  to  campaign.  This  may 
inhibit  the  ability  of  the  conscripts  to  make  a 
fair  and  infomned  evaluation  of  the  candkjates. 

Students,  by  contrast,  are  required  to  return 
to  their  place  of  residence  in  order  to  vote. 
Transportation  costs  and  the  fact  that  elec- 
tions fall  during  exams  make  this  prospect 
less  feasit>le.  Given  that  the  students  generally 
support  the  opposition,  many  suspect  that  this 
requirement  is  an  effort  to  limit  the  student 
vote  on  Febnjary  9. 

During  the  elections  of  May  1990,  inconsist- 
ent and  faulty  application  of  electoral  proce- 
dures on  election  day,  combined  witti  tfie  ab- 
sence in  some  polling  places  of  opposition 
party  representatives,  shifted  the  advantage  to 
the  National  Salvation  Front.  The  new  law  on 
local  elections  explicitly  provides  for  political 
party  representatives  on  both  the  constituency 
election  commissions  and  the  polling  site  elec- 
toral bureaus. 

According  to  the  local  election  law,  chal- 
lenges regarding  the  composition  of  constitu- 
ency election  commissions,  tfie  acceptance  or 
rejectk>n  of  candidacies,  and  the  compilation 
of  voter  lists  fall  to  the  local  courts.  Any  other 
complaints  regarding  the  conduct  of  the  cam- 
paign or  election  must  tje  resolved  by  the 
commisskjn  with  immediate  jurisdiction  in  ad- 
ministering the  election.  The  process  and 
means  by  whch  the  commissions  will  inves- 
tigate and  handle  complaints  is  not  specified, 
fiowever,  nor  is  there  provision  for  appeal. 
This  may  reduce  the  incentive  to  thoroughly 
investigate  complaints. 

Romanian  Prime  Minister  Theodor  Stolojan 
has  declared  ttiat  a  free  and  fair  local  election 
on  February  9  is  one  of  his  government's  top 
priorities.  The  Helsinki  Commission  commencte 
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his  determination  and  shares  his  hopes.  I  tie- 
lieve,  fiowever,  ttiat  furtfier  steps  must  be 
taken  t)efore  election  day  to  ensure  that  the 
proper  environment  exists. 

The  national  government  should  issue  a 
clear  and  publk;  statement  to  the  presidents  of 
the  judet— county— courts  that  it  expects  a 
tfiorough  and  impartial  implementation  of  tfie 
elections  law.  It  shoukj  empfiasize  tfie  need 
for  consistency,  and  ensure  that  the  presi- 
dents of  the  judet  courts  are  equipped  to  pro- 
vide to^aining  for  tfie  cfiairmen  of  the  constitu- 
ency electoral  commissions  and  polling  site 
electoral  txjreaus.  Constituency  electoral  conv 
missions,  whk:h  monitor  the  observance  of  tfie 
elections  law  at  the  local  level,  sfiould  be  en- 
couraged to  recommend  measures  against 
local  offk:ials  wfio  commit  violations.  All  politi- 
cal parties  and  candklates  should  be  urged  to 
use  the  procedures  in  place  to  respond  to 
campaign-related  intimidation,  and  tfie  police 
sfiould  t>e  instructed  to  aggressively  inves- 
tigate such  reports.  Individuals  found  respon- 
sible for  illegal  actions  sfioukj  be  prosecuted 
in  a  timely  manner. 

The  politk^l  parties  shoukJ  ensure  that  they 
have  trained  representatives  on  tfie  constitu- 
ency electoral  commissions  and  the  polling 
site  electoral  txjreaus.  All  political  parties,  par- 
ticulariy  those  concerned  atxiut  the  possibility 
of  electoral  irregularities,  sfioukj  take  care  to 
educate  their  representatives  as  to  tfieir  re- 
sponsikNlities  on  tfie  commissions.  They 
sfiould  also  t>e  encouraged  to  work  with  tfie 
domestic  otiservers  wfio  will  t)e  present  in 
many  of  the  polling  locations.  Their  active  par- 
tk:ipation  in  the  correct  administration  of  the 
elections,  and  the  vigorous  investigation  of 
challenges  and  complaints,  will  be  essential. 

Furtfier  voter  education  prior  to  Fet>ruary  9 
would  also  tie  useful.  Civic  education  spots 
sfiould  tie  aired  on  television  and  radio  to  ex- 
plain voting  procedure  and  to  emphasize  that 
votes  are  free  and  secret.  Nongovernmental 
organizations  engaged  in  civic  education 
should  be  encouraged  and  supported. 

On  a  final  note,  it  is  important  to  recall  that 
in  the  event  that  no  mayoral  candidate  re- 
ceives 51  percent  of  tfie  vote,  run-off  elections 
will  be  organized  within  2  weeks.  In  parts  of 
the  country  wfiere  ethnk;  tensions  fiave  run 
high,  partk:ulariy  in  areas  wfiere  the  Hungarian 
community  is  signifk^ant,  these  runoff  elections 
may  pit  a  Hungarian  candidate  against  a  rep- 
resentative of  one  of  the  extremist  parties. 
Such  contests  will  have  a  greater  potential  for 
violence,  as  the  stakes  will  be  higher  for  txith 
skJes.  The  central  and  local  authorities  should 
actively  promote  a  climate  of  peace  and  toler- 
ance, arid  must  demonstrate  their  intent  to  ac- 
tively prosecute  those  wfio  commit  illegal  acts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  tfie  United  States  has  worked 
for  200  years  to  develop  a  democratk:  elec- 
tions system.  On  February  9,  our  Romanian 
colleagues  will  tie  fiokjing  their  first  free  local 
elections  in  over  tialf  a  century.  The  cfial- 
lenges  are  certainly  great. 

A  memtier  of  the  Helsinki  Commission  staff 
will  tie  present  in  Romania  on  February  9  as 
an  accredited  elections  otiserver.  Tfie  Helsinki 
Commission  will  continue  to  do  all  it  can  to 
demonstrate  its  support  for  free  arxJ  fair  elec- 
tions, consistent  with  the  standards  prescribed 
in  the  Document  of  the  Copenhagen  Meeting 
of  the  Conference  on  tfie  Human  Dimension  of 
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the  CSCE,  and  to  underscore  our  commitment 
to  tfie  progress  of  democratic  reform  in  Roma- 
nia. 


RECOGNITION  FOR  OUTSTANDING 
SERVICE  IN  THE  UTAH  AIR  NA- 
TIONAL GUARD 


HON.  BILL  ORTON 

OF  UTAH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  29, 1992 

Mr.  ORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hereby  kJentify 
and  commend  tfie  following  men  and  women 
for  tfieir  outstanding  servk*  with  tfie  Utah  Air 
National  Guard. 

SMS  Homer  J.  Williams  and  CMS  DonaM  B. 
Malmborg  have  received  the  Meritorious  Serv- 
ice Medal. 

CPT  John  R.  Teter.  SSG  Mark  R.  Stewart. 
TSG  Julie  E.  Nuccitelli,  TSQ  Mary  J.  Batennan, 
MSG  Pab^ick  A.  Wiggins,  MSG  Cart  O. 
Berutie,  ILT  Paul  V.  Erickson,  MSG  Steven  L. 
Hill,  arxJ  CMS  Edwin  G.  Cline  have  received 
the  Air  Force  Commendation  Medal. 

We,  in  tfie  U.S.  Government,  cannot  and 
will  not  forget  tfie  offering  of  service  made  by 
our  National  Guard.  During  times  of  crisis 
such  as  tfiat  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  tfiese  young 
men  and  women  are  essential  to  our  klentity 
as  a  Natkin. 

Douglas  MacArthur  once  stated 
"*  *  *  morale  is  patriotism,  self-respect  dis- 
cipline, and  self-confidence  *  *  *  joined  with 
fair  treatment  and  merited  appreciation  from 
witfiout."  This  morale  supplies  not  only  tfie 
military  unit,  txjt  our  country  as  a  wfiole. 

The  atxive  men  and  women  fiave  proven 
their  merit;  it  is  now  time  to  sfiow  our  appre- 
ciation. 


REMEMBERING  UKRAINIAN 
INDEPENDENCE  OF  1918 


HON.  HELEN  DEUCH  BENUEY 

OF  MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  Jantiary  29, 1992 

Mrs.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  woukj  like  to 
take  time  to  remember  January  22,  as  ttie 
74th  anniversary  of  Ukrainian  Independence  of 
1918,  Since  1918,  Ukrainians  all  over  the 
worid  have  recognized  this  day  as  a  histork: 
nrximent  in  their  fieritage  and  have  fiek] 
strongly  to  this  merrxiry  until  today,  when  we 
once  again  can  call  Ukraine  truly  free. 

We  as  Amerk^ans  must  praise  tfie  sb'ength 
of  tfiose  wtK)  persevered  and  endured  the  0|>- 
pression  and  admire  tfiose  wfio  left  tfieir 
fiomeland  to  help  fight  the  tiattle  from  atxoad 
and  gain  wortdwkJe  support  of  the  Ukrainian 
strife.  For  decades,  tfie  Ukrainian  people  des- 
perately clung  to  tfieir  fieritage  of  commitment 
to  freedom,  justk^,  and  equality.  In  August, 
Ukrainians  achieved  their  goal  by  a  90-percent 
passage  of  referendum  for  independence. 

The  Ukrainian  people  suffered  great  con- 
sequences and  hardships  for  the  same  rea- 
sons which  made  tfieir  fiome  great  As  a 
country  rich  in  resources,  with  a  fkxirishing  ag- 
rk;ulture  and  thriving  steel  industry,  Ukraine 
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to  maintaining  their  national 

In  the  face  of  tf>e  devastation  of 

revolution.  In  1871,  put)lrcations  in 

language  were  outlawed  by  the  tsar- 

govetnment.  However,  ttie  Ukrainian  peo- 

secret  communities  such  as 

of  Sts.  Cyril  and  Methodius,  and 

conizations.  These  visionaries  were 

to  liberate  ttieir  country  by  means 

denno^acy,  social  reform,  and  the  continual 

of  the  Ukrainian  language,  religion, 

and  tradition. 

Russian  revolution  of  1905,  Ukrain- 

natktialism  became  a  strong  movement  in 

couitry   arKl   became   a   political   entity 

the  central  Rada.  Finally,  after  World 

IrKreasing  internal  pressure,  a  pro- 

jovernment  was  established.  In  April 

Rada,  pursuing  Ukrainian  independ- 

pr^lalmed  Ukraine  a  republic  within  the 

Russia.  Soon  after  the  Bolsheviks 

lower  In  November  1917,  the  Rada 

Ukrainian  Independence  on  January 
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Alttxjiigh  the  independence  was  short  lived, 
as  we  ki  k)w  now,  it  would  not  be  the  last  time 
the  Ukra  nians  would  declare  independence. 

When  Ukraine  later  was  invaded  by  the  Bol- 
sheviks. White  Russians,  Poles,  and  Ger- 
mans, and  ultimately  partitioned  in  1921,  the 
envisionfnent  of  freedom  that  this  Independ- 
represented  wouU  forever  live  In  the 
Ukrainians  across  the  workj.  So 
was  ttieir  commitment  to  reestatilish 
ndef^ndent  Ukraine,  that  for  the  next  70 
would  fight  to  see  Ukraine  free  of 
dtimination. 
this  time  to  recognize  the  determina- 
people  and  a  country  for  the  same 
i/e  enjoy  our  own  lndeperxierx;e  Day 
Vfyese  great  United  States,  the  celebration  of 


Today^  Ukraine  Is  In  a  fragile  situation.  As 

pursue  autonomy  arxj  progress  to- 

ir  dream  of  democracy,   we   must 

support  their  efforts  and  pray  for 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  honored  to 

the  people  of  Ukrainian  descent  In 

and  the  State  of  Maryland  to  recog- 

day  of  independerice  of  1918  and  re- 

that  it  was  this  time  of  freedom  that 

h  Ukrainians  across  the  workJ  and 

tfiem  for  70  years  of  foreign  domi- 


:ONGRATULATIONS  TO 
GEE  ALDINE  GEORGE  FOUSHEE 


HON.  DONALD  M.  PAYNE 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 

IN  TftE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Vednesday.  January  29. 1992 

pKynE  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 

my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the 

join  me  In  congratulating  Mrs.  Geral- 

Foushee  for  her  appointment  as 

wartlen  of  the  Essex  County  Jail  in  my 

of  Newark,  NJ.  Mrs.  Foushee  is  the 

Afrfcan-American  women  in  the  State  to 

awarded   this   position.    Previously    she 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

served  as  a  detective  in  the  Essex  County 
Sheriffs  Department. 

Mrs.  Foushee,  or  "Gi  Gi"  as  she  is  rrwre  af- 
fectk>nately  known,  is  a  women  of  many  firsts. 
During  her  professksnal  career  she  was  the 
first  AfricarvAmerican  woman  to  serve  as  dep- 
uty mayor  of  tf>e  city  of  Newark  arxJ  the  first 
African-Amerrcan  woman  to  serve  as  chief  ex- 
ecutive of  the  Newark  Ateoholk:  Beverage 
Control  Board. 

A  life  long  Newark  resident,  GI  GI  is  an  ac- 
tive and  Involved  community  member.  She 
has  received  numerous  community  servk:e 
and  achievement  awards  from  the  Essex 
County  Board  of  Chosen  Freehokjers,  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Negro  Women,  Baton's,  Inc., 
the  Bronze  ShiekJs,  Inc..  Grace  Reformed 
Baptist  Church,  the  University  of  Medk:ine  and 
Dentistry  of  New  Jersey,  the  National  Polk:e 
Offk:ers  Association  of  America,  the  National 
Black  Police  Association  Servk:e  Award,  and 
resolutions  from  the  municipal  council  of  the 
city  of  Newark.  NJ. 

Mr.  Speaker,  please  join  me  as  I  wish  Gi  GI 
much  success  in  her  latest  endeavor. 


ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  COUNSEL- 
ING DEMONSTRATION  ACT.  NA- 
TIONAL SCHOOL  COUNSELING 
WEEK 


HON.  CARL  D.  PURSELL 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  29, 1992 

Mr.  PURSELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  order  to 
focus  attention  on  the  accomplishments  of 
school  counseling  programs  throughout  the 
Nation,  and  to  encourage  more  support  for 
counseling  in  our  schools,  next  week  lias 
been  designated  as  National  School  Counsel- 
ing Week.  I  plan  on  using  the  week  to  dem- 
onstrate to  my  colleagues  the  tremendous 
need  for  expanding  counseling  programs  to 
our  elementary  schools. 

The  problems  that  chlkjren  face  today  are 
staggering.  Many  of  their  lives  are  filled  with 
violence,  drugs,  abuse,  fear,  and  depression. 
They  are  exposed  to  many  of  life's  tragedies 
before  they  reach  the  third  grade.  There  Is  no 
question  that  early  intervention  by  a  counselor 
can  often  correct  problems  that  may  cause  a 
student  to  fall  later  on. 

In  order  to  help  today's  children  achieve 
success  in  tomorrow's  worid,  last  year  I  intro- 
duced H.R.  840,  the  Elementary  School  Coun- 
seling Demonstration  Act.  At  present,  the  bill 
has  1 02  cosponsors. 

H.R.  840  would  address  the  special  needs 
of  our  children  by  providing  demonstration 
grants  to  local  school  districts  to  establish  ef- 
fective elementary  counseling  programs. 
Grants  would  be  available  for  3  years  at  a 
maximum  of  S200,000  per  year  and  woukJ  be 
awarded  based  on  need,  innovation,  and  the 
potential  for  replication. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  a  counselor-to-student 
ratio  as  high  as  *-to- 1.700  In  many  commu- 
nities, our  dedteated  elementary  counselors 
around  the  country  need  all  the  support  we 
can  offer.  Please  join  me  in  cosponsoring  the 
Elementary  School  Counselors  Act — before  to- 
day's fifth  graders  become  tomorrow's  drop- 
outs. 


January  29,  1992 

OUTLAWING  COMPETITIVENESS 


January  29,  1992 


HON.  NEWT  GINGRICH 

OF  OEOROIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  29, 1992 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  to 
your  attention  the  following  reprint  of  an  edi- 
torial which  appeared  in  Monday's  Richmond 
Times-Dispatch  entitled  "Outlawing  Competi- 
tiveness." 

Labor-management  committees  are  an  im- 
portant buikjing  block  in  our  effort  to  regain 
our  competitive  edge  In  ttie  international  mar- 
ketplace. They  deserve  our  continued  support. 

[From  the  Richmond  Times-Dispatch,  Jan. 

27,1992] 

Outlawing  Competitiveness 

President  Bush  and  meml>er8  of  his  Cabinet 
have  blustered  much  about  thing's  the  Japa- 
nese government  could  do  to  give  American- 
made  products  a  chance  in  the  Japanese 
market,  but  they  might  better  direct  their 
heated  rhetoric  at  the  U.S.  National  Labor 
Relations  Board.  The  NLRB  Is  being  urged  to 
Issue  a  ruling  that  could  virtually  outlaw 
the  very  sort  of  labor-management  coopera- 
tion that  has  made  Japanese  firms,  particu- 
larly auto  comiMinies.  so  successful. 

Electromation,  an  Elkhart,  Ind..  manufac- 
turer of  electronic  auto  parts,  established 
labor-management  committees  to  discuss  ab- 
senteeism, quality  control  and  other  work- 
place Issues.  After  losing  a  union  organizing 
vote,  the  Teamsters  contended  that  the  com- 
mittees had  stymied  Teamsters'  efforts  and 
constituted  a  company-sponsored  union,  an 
entity  banned  by  the  1935  Wagner  Act.  An 
NLRB  administrative  law  judge— taking  an 
extremely  broad  view  of  the  law— agreed,  and 
now  the  full  board  is  considering 
Electromation's  appeal. 

It  is  ironic  indeed  that  at  the  very  moment 
political  leaders  are  promoting  competitive- 
ness, the  NLRB  has  within  its  power  the 
ability  to  quash  one  of  the  most  promising 
competitiveness  tools  available  to  American 
industry.  About  80  percent  of  the  Fortune 
1000  firms  have  quality-control  and  produc- 
tivity teams  involving  labor  and 
managment.  The  Commerce  Department's 
Malcolm  Baldrige  Awards  amount  to  an  an- 
nual celebration  of  such  cooperation;  every 
company  that  has  won  the  award  emphasizes 
such  cooperation. 

Yet  an  NLRB  ruling  against  Electromation 
could  make  outlaws  out  of  companies  like 
Xerox,  IBM,  Westinghouse  and  Federal  Ex- 
press, and  New  United  Motors  Manufacturing 
Inc.  (General  Motors  and  Toyota's  joint  ven- 
ture to  build  Toyota  Corollas  and  Geo 
Prizms>— some  of  America's  most  successful 
concerns. 

Such  an  adverse  outcome  is  a  real  possibil- 
ity. The  NLRB's  general  counsel  has  sided 
with  the  Teamsters  (continuing  a  recent 
trend  of  that  office's  pro-union  bias),  and 
close  observers  of  the  board  say  it  is  a  fore- 
gone conclusion  that  the  NLRB  will  rule 
against  Electromation. 

That  the  NLRB's  general  counsel,  a  presi- 
dential appointee,  would  feel  free  to  take 
such  an  obviously  anti-market  position  on 
the  Electromation  case  indicates  a  weakness 
in  the  White  House's  selection  of  its  ap- 
pointees. 

Should  the  NLRB  rule  against 
Electromation,  President  Bush  should  quick- 
ly seek  legislation  to  overturn  the  decision. 
Federal  labor  policies  should  encourage  man- 
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IN  SUPPORT  OF  REAL  ESTATE 
PASSIVE  LOSS  REFORM  LEGIS- 
LATION 


HON.  DAN  GUCKMAN 

of  KANSAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  29,  1992 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  night,  the 
PreskJent  toW  the  Amerkan  people  In  his 
State  of  the  Union  address  of  his  plan  to  help 
our  Nation's  economy  recover  from  its  cun^ent 
recession.  As  part  of  tfiat  plan,  he  indicated  a 
number  of  Investment  Incentives  he  supported, 
including  modification  of  the  passive  loss  rule. 

The  President  Is  not  alone  in  his  support  for 
reforming  the  passive  loss  rules.  Legislation 
fias  been  Introduced  here  in  the  Congress  to 
reform  the  passive  loss  rules  and  enable  pri- 
vate Investors  to  both  retain  trout)led  real  es- 
tate and  purchase  troubled  real  estate  cur- 
rently tiekj  by  American  financial  institutions 
arxJ  the  RTC.  I  have  cosponsored  that  bill, 
H.R.  1414,  and  hope  that  we  will  act  upon  it 
soon. 

Last  year,  American  t>anks  wrote  off  over 
S7.6  t>ililon  In  real  estate  losses  with  anottier 
$45  billion  In  real  estate  loans  classified  as 
problem  loans.  Unfortunately,  however,  ttiose 
most  likely  to  purchase  these  troubled  prop- 
erties, real  estate  business  persons,  are  dis- 
couraged from  doing  so  because  of  our  tax 
laws. 

Specifically,  the  passive  loss  rules  enacted 
by  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1986  tax  real  estate 
professionals  on  their  gross,  not  net,  income. 
The  result  is  that  real  estate  txisiness  persons 
are  unable  to  deduct  as  an  ordinary  business 
expense  the  legitimate  losses  that  may  accrue 
from  troubled  real  estate  held  in  their  port- 
folios. 

H.R.  1414  provides  that  rental  real  property 
operations  of  an  indivkjual  "engaged  in  the 
real  property  business"  will  be  treated,  for  pur- 
poses of  the  passive  loss  rules,  in  the  same 
manner  as  ttie  nonrental  trade  or  business  op- 
erations. Under  this  approach  an  indivkfual 
must  objectively  prove  that  he  is  actively  en- 
gaged in  the  real  estate  business  in  order  to 
gain  relief  from  this  legislation.  This  will  ensure 
that  the  casual  and  passive  real  estate  Inves- 
tor seeking  a  vehk:le  to  shelter  kisses  will  not 
benefit  from  ttiese  rules. 

This  approach  represents  a  modest  and  re- 
sponsible step  toward  stemming  the  plummet- 
ing values  of  real  estate,  and  bringing  stability 
to  our  federally  Insured  financial  institutions, 
and  the  RTC.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me 
and  over  320  other  cosponsors  In  supporting 
this  bill. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

CELEBRATING  70  YEARS  OF  MAR- 
RIAGE WITH  THE  VAUGHN  FAM- 
ILY 


HON.  GLENN  POSHARD 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  29, 1992 

Mr.  POSHARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
celebrate  a  most  Important  milestone  in  the 
life  of  Jettie  and  Dovie  Vaughn. 

Today,  January  28,  1992,  Jettie  and  Dovie 
Vaughn  mark  their  70th  year  of  marriage,  and 
this  Sunday,  February  2.  the  Vaughns  will  join 
friends  arxJ  family  to  celetxate  their  anniver- 
sary. This  is  truly  a  remarkatile  achievement, 
and  I  am  honored  to  bring  this  occasion  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  In  the  U.S.  House 
of  Representatives. 

The  Vaughns  Hve  in  Cambria,  a  fine  com- 
munity in  my  district  which  is  well  known  for  its 
community  spirit  and  pride.  And  Sunday  a  big 
crowd  will  gather  at  the  Cambria  First  Baptist 
Church  to  share  In  this  moment  of  happiness. 

After  operating  a  general  store  in  Cambria, 
Reverend  Vaughn  wori<ed  as  a  minister  full 
time  for  some  30  years  in  Marlon,  Johnston 
City,  Boskydell,  and  Cambria.  He  and  his  wife 
have  demonstrated  a  faith  and  love  ttiat  have 
surely  been  an  inspiratkin  to  all  those  they 
have  met  over  the  years. 

The  Vaughns  have  a  daughter,  Bonita 
Morse,  wfio  lives  with  her  husband  William  in 
Cartiondale.  Their  granddaughter  Diane  Bailey 
and  her  husband  Kenneth  live  In  Camtxia,  and 
have  given  the  Vaughns  two  great-grandsons, 
Wayne  and  Keith. 

Jettie  and  Dovie  met  when  they  were  in 
grade  school  and  have  been  sweethearts  ever 
since.  They  are  living  proof  of  what  ttie  poets 
say  atxiut  there  tieing  one  person  out  there  for 
each  of  us.  They  were  married  as  teenagers 
and  have  devoted  their  lives  to  each  other 
ever  since.  Bonita  tells  me  the  key  to  their 
marriage  has  been  simply  that  they  kive  and 
respect  each  ottier,  and  have  always  worked 
together. 

I  am  very  pleased  and  honored  to  be  atile 
to  pass  along  my  congratulations  to  the 
Vaughns,  on  behalf  of  the  people  of  southern 
Illinois,  and  to  ttiank  them  for  ttieir  magnificent 
example. 


TRAVEL  AGENT  APPRECIATION 
WEEK:  FEBRUARY  1-7.  1992 


HON.  ROBIN  TALLON 

OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  29, 1992 

Mr.  TALLON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
urge  you  to  officially  recognize  one  facet  of 
the  travel  industry  and  the  outstanding  work  its 
memtiers  do  on  tiehalf  of  ttie  traveling  public. 
Today,  I  am  Introducing  a  joint  resolution 
whk;h  will  offk:ially  recognize  the  first  week  of 
February  1992  as  Travel  Agent  Appreciation 
Week.  As  ctiairman  of  the  Travel  and  Tourism 
Caucus,  I  hope  you  will  join  me  in  cosponsor- 
ing this  worthy  resolution. 

As  Members  of  Congress,  we  are  all  well 
aware  of  and  appreciate  the  valuable  senrices 
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that  agents  provide.  A  travel  agent  saves  corv 
sumers  time  arxJ  money,  and  is  an  important 
element  of  any  txjsiness  or  vacatkxi  trip.  Trav- 
el agents  piay  a  part  in  many  of  life's  suc- 
cesses and  celetxatk>ns,  from  successful  col- 
lege Interviews,  to  happy  famity  reurnons,  and 
memorat)le  tioneyrrxxm  trips.  Agents  ensure 
ttiat  worWwkle  meetings  run  smoothly,  that  Im- 
portant contract  negotiatkins  tjegin  on  time. 

U.S.  travel  agents  book  over  80  percent  of 
all  alriine  travel,  40  percent  of  all  hotel  res- 
en/atk}ns,  nearly  half  of  car  rentals  and  95 
percent  of  all  cruises.  Travel  agents  remain 
unbiased  professionals  wtio  sort  through  a 
maze  of  air  fares,  car  rental  deals,  hotel  rates 
and  packages  to  offer  travelers  the  best  value 
for  their  money.  Agents  regularly  deal  with 
international  currency  fluctuations,  time  zone 
variances,  changing  air  and  rail  sctiedules  and 
health  and  visa  requlremerts  for  every  country 
in  ttie  workJ. 

Travel  agents  are  located  in  all  50  States  in 
the  United  States  of  America.  Ttiey  are  an  im- 
portant source  of  jotis  from  entry  tevel  to  mkl- 
dle  management  in  almost  every  town 
throughout  ttie  country.  They  employ  people 
with  a  wide  variety  of  skills  and  talents,  from 
secretaries  to  sales  people,  txtokkeepers  to 
computer  technicians.  Through  various  trade 
organizations,  and  sponsored  training  pro- 
grams or  visits,  travel  agencies  can  offer  ttieir 
employees  opportunities  for  travel  arxJ  ad--^ 
vancement  unparalleled  by  other  Industries. 

From  eariy  entrepreneurs  like  Fred  Harvey 
wtio  opened  quality  hotels  In  ttie  new  Amer- 
k:an  West  to  John  Hance  wtio  led  tourists  to 
the  bottom  of  the  Grand  Canyon,  arxJ  the  Dis- 
ney organization  whk:h  has  made  visits  to 
theme  parks  a  part  of  Amerk^an  chlkjtiood, 
travel  and  tourism  tiave  tieen  a  part  of  ttie 
American  traditksn.  Ttie  emergerwe  of  travel 
agencies  througtiout  the  Nation  Is  part  of  this 
tradition.  Ttie  dream  of  owning  a  txjsiness  tias 
been  fulfilled  for  many  who  have  opened  and 
operated  successful  travel  agencies. 

As  technotogy  and  politk:s  create  new  op- 
portunities In  ttie  emerging  global  village,  trav- 
el agents  will  have  a  greater  role  to  play.  The 
need  for  Amercan  business  to  compete  glob- 
ally will  require  that  travel  agents  help  their  cli- 
ents control  and  manage  travel  expenses 
more  efficiently.  As  eastern  Europe  and  ttie 
MkJdte  East  open  for  trade  with  the  West  and 
the  European  Community  becomes  a  reality, 
travel  agents  will  open  branch  offk;es  world- 
wkJe  to  handle  the  needs  of  ttieir  clients. 

These  new  otfk:es  of  U.S.-owned  travel 
agencies  can  play  an  Important  role  in  promot- 
ing the  United  States  and  shifting  ttie  balance 
of  trade  payments  to  a  more  favorable  one  for 
ttie  United  States. 

Travel  agents  offer  ttie  kind  of  servk^s  ttiat 
when  well  performed  go  unnotkied.  It  may  be 
only  when  protilems  arise  ttiat  we  rememtier 
our  travel  agents,  but  I  tielieve  It  is  appropriate 
for  us  to  remember  our  travel  agents  and  the 
good  work  they  do  much  more  often  ttian  ttiis. 
I  hope  that  the  U.S.  Congress  will  join  me  in 
recognizing  and  honoring  travel  agents.  I  urge 
you  to  cosponsor  this  legislation  to  designate 
the  first  week  In  Fetiruary  1992  as  Travel 
Agent  Appreciation  Week.  Thank  you  for  you 
support. 
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SUPP  )RT  FOR  PRESIDENT  BUSH'S 
EC(  NOMIC  GROWTH  PACKAGE 


HON.  niOMAS  W.  EWING 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  TtJE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Vednesday,  January  29, 1992 


Et/VING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in  strong 

of  the  economic  growth  package  un- 

bi  President  Bush  last  night  in  his  State 

I  nion  Address  and  I  urge  the  leader- 

;;ongress  to  take  the  steps  necessary 

ensui  e  that  these  policies  are  enacted  be- 

Msrch  20.  We  shouM  put  partisanship 

u^til  ttien  to  accomplish  this  goal.  We 

to  the  working  women  arxj  men  of 
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are  several  key  components  of  the 
package  which  I  find  appealing,  irv 
investment    incentives,    encouraged 
polk:ies  to  stimulate  the  real  estate 
an  additional  S50  txllion  in  defense 
the  PreskJent  has  determined  to  be 
arxJ  a  nrwratorium  on  necessary 
regulations  and  a  concerted  effort 
current  inhibitive  regulations, 
element   of  the   President's   eco- 
proposal  which  I  have  long  sup- 
the   line-item   veto.   Currently  the 
is  forced  to  sign  or  veto  multibilton 
ling  bills  and  has  no  control  over 
of  unnecessary  spending  items 
these  bills  by  Members  of  Congress, 
veto  would  give  the  President 
he  needs  to  eliminate  unnecessary 
and  wouU  help  him   reduce  the 
Federal  deficit,  which  I  believe  is  a 
drag  on  our  economy.  The  line- 
would  help  bring  some  fiscal  resporv 
our  budget. 

introduced  legislation,  House  Joint 

384,  whrch  woukj  give  the  Presi- 

line-item  veto,  the  same  tool  which 

have.  My  legislation  Is  patterr^ed 

authority  whch  the  Illinois  Governor 

includes  a  provision  which  would 

the  PreskJent  to  reduce  the  amount 

appropriations.  Under  my  legisla- 

vetoed  coukj  be  reinstated  by  a 

vote  of  t)oth  the  House  of  Rep- 

arxl  the  Senate.  This  would  en- 

truly  important  programs  would  be 

Most  importantly,  it  would  force  indi- 

sbending  programs  to  stand  on  their 


Itie-item  veto  has  been  extremely  im- 
n  cutting  unnecessary  and  wasteful 
from  State  budgets,  and  can  do  the 
the  Federal  budget.  During  the  14 
of  lllirx)is  Governor  Thompson's  ad- 
ministralon,  some  S1 .6  billion  of  unnecessary 
was  eliminated  form  the  budget.  In 
Ihe  budget  for  fiscal  year  1992,  the  llli- 
Go^  ernor  was  able  to  trim  some  SI  7  mil- 
leedless  spending.  This  tool  helped 
Illinois'  budiget. 
erx:<  urage  my  colleagues  to  join  me  and 
others  working  to  provkle  this  necessary  tool 
for  redu  ing  unnecessary  spending. 

Mr.  S  Maker,  let's  rise  to  the  President's 
challenge.  Let's  adopt  his  economic  growth 
package  whKh  includes  giving  him  and  future 
PreskJer  ts  the  line-item  veto  and  spending  re- 
ductkxi  i  luthorities. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

CONGRATULATIONS  TO  CORTLAND 
BANK  AND  ITS  lOOTH 

ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  DENNIS  L  ECKART 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

WednescUiy.  Jamiary  29.  1992 

Mr.  ECKART.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to 
call  your  attention  to  the  centennial  anniver- 
sary of  the  Cortland  Bank,  kx^ated  within  my 
congressional  district. 

In  April  1892,  the  Cortland  Bank  was  first 
chartered.  Since  that  time,  the  bank  has 
grown  and  expanded  its  influence  throughout 
northeast  Ohio.  Today,  10  community 
branches  serve  my  constituents. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  great  respect  and  ad- 
miration that  I  congratulate  Cortland  Bank  and 
its  employees  upon  its  100th  anniversary.  May 
they  continue  to  sen/e  the  community  for  arv 
other  hundred  years. 


STRONG  CULTURAL  TIES: 
PORTUGUESE-AMERICANS  IN  1992 


HON.  RICHARD  L  NEAL 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  29, 1992 

Mr.  NEAL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
take  this  opportunity  to  pay  tribute  to  the  west- 
em  Massachusetts  Portuguese-American  com- 
munity. I  would  also  like  to  congratulate  Mr. 
Nelson  Tereso  on  his  appointment  as  the  rep- 
resentative member  in  Portugal  to  the  western 
Massachusetts  Portuguese-Annerican  commu- 
nities. I  speak  with  great  pride  about  the  ac- 
complishments that  have  lieen  made  in  west- 
ern Massachusetts  for  this  group.  It  is  impor- 
tant for  the  people  of  our  great  Nation  to  have 
an  understanding  about  their  heritage,  and  I 
feel  that  this  organization  can  do  just  tfiat,  and 
I  can  see  Mr.  Tereso  has  successfully,  already 
begun. 

His  efforts  to  allow  the  Portuguese  people, 
and  others  with  similar  interests,  to  be  in  touch 
with  the  Portuguese  culture,  language,  and 
recreation  have  t)een  tremendous. 

It  is  important  to  allow  any  of  our  constitu- 
ents the  opportunity  to  learn  a  new  language 
and  to  learn  about  their  tjackground.  By  ob- 
taining the  grants  for  the  txx)ks  regarding  the 
history  of  language  of  Portugal,  another  re- 
source will  be  availat}le  to  our  people.  Intro- 
ducing the  education  at  ttie  elementary  level  in 
schools  such  as  the  Portuguese-American 
Cultural  Associafion  of  Ludlow  and  the  Por- 
tuguese School  of  Chicopee  is  important,  for 
then  these  students  will  not  only  learn  atxjut 
the  land  in  which  they  live,  but  they  will  never 
put  aside  their  heritage. 

The  offer  of  a  scholarship  from  the  Por- 
tuguese-American Development  Foundation 
and  the  creation  of  a  summer  course  program 
is  a  wonderful  opportunity.  I  am  sure  there  will 
be  numerous  applcants,  t)oth  Portuguese- 
Amerk:ans  and  others  with  interest. 

"The  Night  in  Portugal"  and  the  distributran 
of  the  records  the  Representation  was  grant- 
ed, seem  to  t}e  a  good  beginning  for  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  Portuguese  culture  throughout 
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our  community.  His  plans  to  expand  by  receiv- 
ing more  Portuguese-language  records  are  im- 
portant. This  couk)  also  include  an  investiga- 
tk>n  into  the  possibility  of  receiving  vkleo  tapes 
in  Portuguese  arxJ  possibly  contributing  them 
as  well  as  some  books  about  Portugal  to  the 
local  libraries  of  the  local  communities.  That 
way,  all  of  the  people  in  these  communities 
will  have  access  to  these  materials  and  will  be 
able  to  reap  their  benefits. 

Finally,  I  woukJ  like  to  commend  Mr.  Tereso 
on  ttie  exchange  that  the  Ludlow  Lusitanos 
were  able  to  experience.  I  am  sure  the  mem- 
bers of  this  team  have  brought  this  experience 
home  with  them  and  taught  their  friends  and 
family  a  lot.  My  only  questkin  about  this  is, 
who  won  the  games?  I  hope  ttie  team  from 
Ludlow  put  on  a  good  showing. 

I  support  this  type  of  effort  and  hope  ttiat 
Mr.  Tereso  will  be  able  to  continue.  The  Rep- 
resentative appears  to  have  a  strong  ticking 
thus  far  and  I  am  sure  it  will  only  continue  to 
grow. 


READ-A-THON  TO  BENEFIT  THE 
NATIONAL  AQUARIUM 


HON.  ELEANOR  HOLMES  NORTON 

OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-HVES 

Wednesday,  January  29, 1992 

Ms.  NORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a  little 
known  treasure  here,  in  our  Nation's  Capital. 
Located  in  the  U.S.  Commerce  kxjilding  is  a 
unk)ue  undersea  worid — the  National  Aquar- 
ium. 

Visitors  to  the  National  Aquarium  have  an 
opportunity  to  observe  over  1,200  specimens 
of  aquatic  life  in  70  naturalistic  tanks.  The 
array  includes  alligators,  sharks,  sea  turtles, 
arxJ  moray  eels.  The  Aquarium  serves  as  a 
pleasant  learning  experience  for  the  young 
and  the  young  at  heart. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  year  the  Aquarium  has  a 
wonderful  'project  planned  for  Washington  met- 
ropolitan area  children,  "Plunge  Into  Books" 
Read-a-Thon.  The  Read-a-Thon  has  two 
goals:  To  raise  money  for  the  National  Aquar- 
ium's educational  program;  and  to  promote  in- 
terest in  reading  about  the  ocean,  undersea 
animals,  and  the  environment.  The  Read-a- 
Thon  is  a  good  way  for  the  Washington  conv 
munity  to  become  acquainted  with  the  won- 
ders to  be  found  at  the  National  Aquarium. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  that  this  txxjy  join  me  in 
a  salute  to  this  hidden  wonderiand  and  ask 
that  they  encourage  their  constituents  to  make 
the  National  Aquarium  a  part  of  their  itinerary 
whenever  they  visit  Washington,  DC. 


BRING  AMERICA'S  DEFENSE  DOL- 
LARS HOME:  HELP  DEFEND  OUR 
NEIGHBORHOODS  AND  SCHOOL- 
CHILDREN 


HON.  JOHN  BRYANT 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  29, 1992 

Mr.  BRYANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  Americans  are 
re-evaluatir>g  the  extent  of  our  contributions  to 
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the  defense  of  Europe  and  Japan.  Today, 
Amerk:a  is  erxJangered  by  enemies  who  pose 
a  greater  threat  than  any  foreign  army.  Dnjg- 
driven  neighborhood  crime,  an  ill-educated 
work  force,  and  climbing  trade  and  txjdget 
deficits  are  eating  at  the  fabric  of  our  Nation. 

I  have  introduced  legislation  that  woukJ  add 
more  than  140,000  new  and  better-equipped 
polce  officers  nationally  and  allocate  S9  billion 
for  American  schools.  In  short,  the  tjill  wouW 
devote  resources  to  protection  from  crime 
today  and  prevention  of  crime  tomorrow. 

The  National  Safe  Street  and  Education  De- 
fense Act  of  1992,  would  set  askJe  10  percent 
of  America's  current  Federal  spending  for  the 
defense  of  Europe  and  Japan  and  devote  it  to 
American  law  enforcement  and  education  ef- 
forts. 

There  is  already  wide  agreement  that  Amer- 
ica bears  too  large  a  txjrden  for  our  allies'  de- 
fense. Not  only  does  the  American  taxpayer 
pay  several  times  nrrore  than  the  average  Eu- 
ropean and  Japanese  taxpayer  for  defense, 
but  the  European  and  Japanese  have  also 
failed  to  meet  their  defense  spending  commit- 
ments. 

lronk>ally,  although  they  are  now  our  great- 
est competitors,  the  United  States  spends 
much  more  on  defense  of  Europe  and  Japan 
than  we  do  on  our  own  citizens.  For  examjale, 
we  pay  $741  for  each  taxpayer  in  Dallas,  TX 
to  defend  Europe  and  Japan,  but  only  $184 
for  police  protection. 

The  t>ill  neither  requires  any  new  taxes  nor 
hinders  deficit  reduction  efforts.  Half  of  the 
bill's  funding  would  be  earmariced  for  law  en- 
forcement programs,  as  determined  by  the  At- 
torney General,  and  half  for  education,  as  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  of  Education.  The 
funds  would  be  disti-ibuted  to  local  authorities 
by  the  States. 

I  to'ust  my  colleagues  agree  that  it  is  time 
Amerka's  defense  budget  worked  for  the  de- 
fense of  Amerkans  and  they  will  join  me  in 
supporting  this  bill. 

H.R.  4120 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "National 
Safe    Streets   and   Education   Improvement 
Act  of  1992. 
SEC  2.  FINDINGS. 

Congress  finds  the  foUowingr: 

(1)  The  member  nations  of  the  North  At- 
lantic Treaty  Organization  (other  than  the 
United  States)  and  Japan  should  each  bear  a 
greater  share  of  the  cost  of  their  own  de- 
fense. 

(2)  In  light  of  recent  events  in  Eastern  Eu- 
rope and  the  improvement  in  relations  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  former 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  the 
United  States  should  reassess  the  proper  ex- 
tent of  its  financial  support  to  the  defense  of 
European  member  nations  of  NATO  and 
Japan. 

(3)  The  United  States  is  facing  a  rising 
threat  of  neighborhood  crime  and  violence 
that  requires  new  resources  and  manpower 
to  provide  adequate  public  safety. 

(4)  Education  is  an  essential  component  in 
restoring  American  competitiveness  and  the 
Federal  Government  needs  to  reassert  its 
commitment  to  providing  America's  youth 
access  to  quality  education. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

SEC.  i.  SET-ASIDE  OF  PORTION  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  CONTRIBUTION  TO  THE  DE- 
FENSE OF  ALLIES  FOR  INCREASED 
FUNDING  FOR  LAW  ENFORCEMENT 
AND  EDUCATION. 

(a)  Set-Aside.— Of  the  funds  appropriated 
for  a  fiscal  year  to  or  for  the  use  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  for  the  support  of  per- 
sonnel of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  assigned  to  permanent  duty  ashore  in 
European  member  nations  of  NATO  or 
Japan,  10  percent  of  such  funds  shall  be 
available  only  for  grants  under  this  Act. 

(b)  Transfer  of  Funds.— On  January  1  of 
each  fiscal  year,  the  funds  required  to  be  set 
aside  pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be  trans- 
ferred from  accounts  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  as  follows: 

(1)  Five  percent  to  an  account  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  for  grants  under  section 
5  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  State  and  local 
governments  to  employ  additional  law  en- 
forcement officers. 

(2)  Five  percent  to  an  account  of  the  De- 
partment of  Education  for  grants  under  sec- 
tion 6  for  the  purpose  of  improving  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  education. 

SEC.  4.  EXCEPTIONS  TO  OPERATION  OF  SET- 
ASIDE. 

The  set-aside  required  for  a  fiscal  year 
under  section  3(a)  shall  not  apply  if— 

(1)  a  declaration  of  war  by  the  United 
States  is  in  effect; 

(2)  there  is  an  armed  attack  on  any  mem- 
t>er  country  of  NATO  or  Japan;  or 

(3)  the  President  declares  a  national  state 
of  emergency  and  immediately  informs  the 
Congress  of  such  action  and  the  reasons  for 
such  declarations. 

SEC.  S.  LAW  ENFORCEMENT  GRANTS  TO  STATES. 

(a)  ALLOTMENT  TO  STATES.— For  each  fiscal 
year  in  which  a  transfer  of  funds  occurs 
under  section  3(b),  the  Attorney  General 
shall  make  an  allotment  for  each  State  in  an 
amount  determined  in  accordance  with  sub- 
section (c). 

(b)  Payments  Upon  application.— The  At- 
torney General  shall  make  payments  to  a 
State  ft-om  the  allotment  for  that  State  upon 
the  approval  of  an  application  in  such  form, 
at  such  time,  and  containing  such  informa- 
tion and  assurances  as  the  Attorney  General 
may  require  by  rule. 

(c)  Determination  of  amount  of  Allot- 
ment.—The  amount  of  an  allotment  under 
subsection  (a)  for  a  State  for  a  fiscal  year  is 
the  product  of— 

(1)  the  amount  of  funds  transferred  under 
section  3(b)  for  that  fiscal  year;  and 

(2)  a  percentage  equal  to  the  quotient  of— 

(A)  an  amount  equal  to  the  population  of 
the  State  Involved,  as  indicated  by  the  most 
recent  data  collected  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census;  divided  by 

(B)  an  amount  equal  to  the  population  of 
the  United  States,  as  indicated  by  the  most 
recent  data  collected  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census. 

(d)  Disposition  of  Certain  Funds  Set 
Aside  for  Allotment.— 

(1)  Amounts  described  in  paragraph  (2) 
shall,  in  accordance  with  paragraph  (3),  be 
allotted  by  the  Attorney  General  to  States 
receiving  payments  under  this  section  for  a 
fiscal  year  (other  than  any  State  referred  to 
in  paragraph  (2)(C)). 

(2)  The  amounts  referred  to  in  paragraph 
(1)  are  any  amounts  allotted  under  sub- 
section (a)  that  are  not  paid  to  a  State  as  a 
result  of— 

(A)  the  failure  of  the  State  to  submit  an 
application, 

(B)  the  failure,  in  the  determination  of  the 
Attorney  General,  of  the  State  to  prepare 
within  a  reasonable  period  of  time  such  ap- 
plication; or 
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(C)  the  State  informing  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral that  the  State  does  not  intend  to  expend 
the  full  amount  of  the  allotment  made  for 
the  State. 

(3)  The  amount  of  an  allotment  under  para- 
graph (1)  for  a  State  for  a  fiscal  year  shall  be 
an  amount  equal  to  the  product  of— 

(A)  an  amount  equal  to  the  amount  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (2)  for  the  fiscal  year  in- 
volved; and 

(B)  the  percentage  determined  under  sub- 
section (c)(2)  for  the  State. 

SEC.  «.  EDUCATION  GRANTS  TO  8TATB& 

(a)  Determination  and  Method  of  aiajot- 
ment.— For  each  fiscal  year  in  which  a  trans- 
fer of  funds  occurs  under  section  3(b),  the 
Secretary  of  Education  shall  make  an  allot- 
ment (and  any  reallotment)  for  each  State  in 
the  same  manner  as  provided  in  section  5. 

(b)  Payments  Upon  Appucation.— The 
Secretary  shall  make  i>ayment8  to  a  State 
from  the  allotment  for  that  State  upon  the 
approval  of  an  application  in  such  form,  at 
such  time,  and  containing  such  information 
and  assurances  as  the  Secretary  may  require 
by  rule. 

SEC.  7.  EFFECTIVE  DATE. 

This  Act  shall  take  effect  upon  enactment. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  YOUNGSTOWN 
STATE  FOOTBALL  TEAM;  I-AA 
NATIONAL  CHAMPIONS 


HON.  JAMES  A.  ITlAHCMr,  JR. 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  29, 1992 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  on  this 
momentous  occasnn  to  congratulate  the 
Youngstown  State  University  foott>all  team 
wtK>se  dedk:ation  and  commitment  earned 
them  the  I-AA  National  Athletk:  Association 
Champkjnship. 

As  a  graduate  of  Youngstown  State  Univer- 
sity's master's  program  in  bath  counseling  and 
administration  in  1973  and  1976,  I  can  attest 
to  the  excellence  of  the  university's  fine  aca- 
demic program  arxJ  personnel.  The  staff  of 
Youngstown  State  University  is  not  only  dedi- 
cated to  ttie  principles  of  higher  education,  but 
also  to  the  welfare  of  tt>e  student  population  of 
our  valley,  the  greater  norttieastem  Ohk>  com- 
munity that  has  experienced  rough  times  eco- 
nomi(^ly,  indeed. 

It  is  in  this  atmosphere  that  the  foottjall 
team,  led  by  Coach  Jim  Tressel,  proceeded  to 
the  top  of  their  division.  After  a  rocky  start  in 
the  first  7  games,  the  YSU  Penguins  stood  at 
4-3-0.  At  ttiat  point,  they  were  a  far  cry  from 
the  I-AA  Championship.  With  the  encourage- 
ment of  Coach  Tressel,  in  my  opinion  one  of 
the  premier  coaches  in  ttie  Nation,  the  team 
started  to  blend  togettier,  moving  toward  com- 
mon goals  of  vctory,  and  that  ttiey  dkl  in  ttie 
last  four  games.  Coach  Tressel  deserves  all 
congratulatory  acclaim  that  can  be  given.  In 
fact,  I  also  salute  his  father,  the  late  Dr.  Lee 
Tressel,  in  that  he  and  his  father  are  the  first 
fattier-son  duo,  in  history,  to  win  the  national 
championship  arxJ,  subsequently  to  win  tt>e 
Kodak/AFCA  Coach  of  the  Year  Award  from 
the  American  Football  Coaches  Association. 

I  also  pay  tribute  to  ttie  board  of  trustees  at 
Youngstown  State  University.  They  have  done 
an  excellent  job  and  it  has  taken  ihe  national 
championship  to  virxjicate  ttieir  efforts.  Ttie 
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instrumental  in  screening  arKl  hiring 
and  deserves  the  credit  for  the  ex- 
tcademic  curriculum  at  Youngstown 
Urjiversity.  In  addition,  the  board  of  trust- 
instrumental  in  their  ctioice  of  athletic 
In  my  opinion,  they  selected  one  of 
in  the  country,  Joe  Malmisur.  He 
football  player,  and  is  now  a  fine 
take    my    hat    off    to    Joe 
and  without  question  to  Coach  Jim 
Both  of  their  efforts  were  vital  to  this 
ptocess.  Their  dedication  to  the  team 
community  is  tx}th  admirable  arxj  in- 
also  salute  ttie  university's  outstand- 
facu^  and  administration.  They  all  make 
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mention  the  quarterback,  Ray  Isacc, 
the  trigger  and  made  the  play  at 
time  when  many  people  counted  him 
okj  quarterback  at  the  University  of 
can  appreciate  and  respect  his 
When  Youngstown   State  was 
against  the  wall  by  the  great  play- 
Marshall  University,  Ray  Isacc  showed 
in  his  performance. 
I  congratulate  all  the  players  who 
up.  In  addition  to  quarterback  Ray 
completed  his  career  with  a  34-9- 
ledger,  there   is  tailback  Tamron 
earned  tfie  distinction  of  all-time, 
rushing  leader  with  1 ,545  yards, 
of  whk:h  were  run  during  the  chanv 
game.  The  rest  of  the  team  and  as- 
supporters  includes: 
Penguins:  Bill  Aaton,  Mike  Albrecht, 
Amill.     Andre     Balllnger.     Trent 
Ron   Brown,   Reggie   Brown,   Kevin 
1  arry  Bucclarelll,  Dave  Burch,  Matt 
Darnell   Clark,   Nick   Cochran,   Brian 
Mike     Crum,     Pat    Danko,     Matt 
Dave         DelBocclo,         John 
Marcus       Evans,       Malcolm 
Drew  Gerber.  Michael  Ghent,  Curt 
ndrew  Gracan,  Aaron  Green,  Brett 
^eo    Hawkins.    Alfred    Hill,    Brian 
der.  Ray  Isaac,  Jeff  Johnston,  Craig 
Paul   Kokos,   Jr..   Aaron   Kondrad, 
Shawn  Long,  Ray  Miller,  Darren 
Sam  Hosca,  Anthony  Naples.  David 
blike  Nezbeth,  Joe  Nohra,  William 
ff  Powers,  David  Quick,  John  Quin- 
Rakovec.    Mike    Rekstis.    Dave 
Robert  Robes,   Chad  Rosko,   Mike 
Rod  Smith.  Tamron  Smith,  Ron 
Seorge  Tomasch,  Chris  Vecchione, 
Lester  Weaver.  Brian  White,  Jeff 
Herb  Williams.  Jamie  Willis,  Brian 
Don     Zwlsler.     Mark     Brungard, 
Chipman.     Dan     Colville.     Tom 
Matt    Emch.    Mack    Gilchrist. 
4ones.  Reginald  Lee,  Jim  Panozzo. 
Tim  Ryan,  Randy  Smith,  Ryan 
DfcMarlo  Ridgeway.  J.T.  DelGarbino, 
Michael   Book,   Jeff  Lamparski. 
Hem.  and  William  Seach. 

Jim   Tressel.    Mark   Asher,   Ken 

Jon  Heacock.  John  Klacik,  Brian 

Ijlark  Snyder,  Don  Treadwell,  Herm 

(PT),  Bob  Stoops  (PT),  Eric  Meek 

R4bbie  Andrews  (GA),  Doug  Phillips 

Conroy  (strength  coach),  and  Ed 

m  coach). 

Director:  Joe  Malmisur,  and  Jim 
(asst.). 

bf  trustees:  Y.T.  Chlu.  M.D.,  Mrs. 

DC>uca,  Atty.  Edward  Flask,  Dr.  John 

Mr.    Mark    Lyden,    Atty.    Richard 

n,  Mr.  Micky  Monus,  Mr.  Martin 

and  Dr.  Earnest  Perry. 

physicians:    Dr.    Michael    Miladore. 

Duffett,  Dr.  Robert  Johnson, 

(leorge  Saady. 
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Cheerleaders/lifters:  Lynn  Bott,  Gina 
Camelli,  JeanMarie  Filisky,  Lisa  Funari, 
Susie  Kirsch,  Virgina  Nacarato,  Diane 
Paullk.  Allyson  Rossetti,  Tracy  Testa, 
James  Conrad,  Nick  D'Errico,  Thomas 
Devaney,  Mark  Hemon,  Randy  Oyster,  Joe 
Pompeo.  David  Smith,  Larry  Webster,  Ron 
Zagorsky,  and  Nick  Mastorides  (coach). 

Trainers:  Dan  Wathen,  and  John  Doneyko. 

Student  trainers:  Misty  Belmontez,  Todd 
Burkey,  John  Corcoran,  Missy  Demattio, 
Julie  Kaizer,  Maria  Koulianos,  Cassandra 
Lopez.  Dawn  Oddo,  Maria  Pelleschl,  Frank 
Rappach,  Jennifer  Sorge,  Tony  Sorge,  and 
Mike  Sullivan. 

Equipment:  Carmine  Cassese.  David 
Stoops,  Doug  "Wes"  Chandler,  Al  Klceh, 
Alvin  Armstrong,  Scott  Brunner,  and  Steve 
Baytos. 

Secretaries/student  support:  Cindy  Helton, 
Janet  Jordan,  Holly  Bodak,  Erin  Stoops,  and 
Noreen  Fossesco. 

Academic  advisors:  Traci  Rosenberg,  and 
Marilyn  O'Bruba. 

Sports  Info/mktg.:  Greg  Gulas,  and  Dan 
O'Connell. 

This  outstanding  team's  12  wins  are  ttie 
nx>st  for  a  single  season  by  any  Penguin  foot- 
ball team.  They  are  also  the  first  team  to  play 
in  Allen  E.  Paulson  Stadium  and  win  two  times 
in  one  season.  Further  distinguishing  thenrv 
selves,  the  YSU  Penguins  are  the  first  to  win 
a  National  Championship  in  any  sport  at 
Youngstown  State  University. 

Finally,  I  congratulate  the  players  who 
perservered  through  the  domes  of  vrctory.  This 
team  is  truly  symbolic  of  our  valley.  Our  conv 
nmjnity  fias  suffered  through  adversity,  but  has 
always  fought  back  with  that  Inner  "bulldog" 
tenacity  and  perserverence,  and  that's  just 
wtiat  the  Pegulns  did. 

Again,  Mr.  Speaker  I  rise  to  offer  my  con- 
gratulations to  the  Youngstown  State  Univer- 
sity Penguins,  the  board  of  trustees,  the  ad- 
ministration, faculty  and  the  support  staff  as 
well  as  the  entire  atheltic  department  including 
Joe  Malmisur  and  Jim  Tressel.  They  have 
made  our  community  proud,  not  alone  through 
victory,  but  also  by  their  efforts.  They  need  not 
have  won  to  satisfy  our  community  tiecause 
we  realize  the  great  struggle  that  they  faced. 
I  offer  my  best  to  all  the  athletes  for  tfwir  con- 
tinued success  in  their  educational  endeavors 
at  Youngtown  State.  I  encourage  them  to  con- 
tinue the  tradition  of  graduating  and  maintain- 
ing contact  with  their  fine  coaches  arxJ  assist- 
ant coaches.  Hopefully,  the  good  Lord  will 
keep  all  in  His  care. 


TRIBUTE  TO  ANNE  AND  LEO 
ZUCKERMAN 


HON.  TID  WEISS 

OF  SEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  29.  1992 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to 
offer  my  corigratulations  to  Anne  and  Leo 
Zuckerman  on  the  occasion  of  their  50th  wed- 
ding anniversary  on  January  24.  The 
Zuckermans  were  married  in  New  York  City  in 
1942  and  currently  live  in  Branchburg,  NJ. 
During  their  50  years  together,  they  have 
made  important  contributions  to  the  commu- 
nity through  their  work  on  behalf  of  retarded 
citizens  and  other  disadvantaged  groups.  In 
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addition,  their  three  chikJren— one  of  wfiom. 
Dr.  Diana  Zuckerman,  is  a  very  valuable  menv 
ber  of  my  staff — tell  »T>e  that  they  are  wonder- 
ful parents  and  grarxjparents. 

A  50th  wedding  anniversary  is  an  terrific 
milestone,  arxJ  an  unusual  achievement  that 
deserves  special  recognition.  So  I  wanted  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  congratulate  them  and 
wish  tfiem  good  health  arxi  much  happiness  in 
the  coming  years. 


TRIBUTE  TO  STEVEN  R.  TRIMBOLI 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  MANTON 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  29, 1992 

Mr.  MANTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
honor  Steven  R.  Trimboll  from  Elmhurst,  NY, 
for  his  many  contributions  arxj  dedk:atlon  to 
his  country.  On  Saturday,  February  1,  1992,  I 
will  present  Mr.  Trimboll  with  the  Peari  Harbor 
Survivor's  Medal  to  recognize  his  service  and 
commitment  to  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  known  Steven  for  many 
years.  As  a  brave  member  of  tfie  armed  serv- 
k:es,  Steven  fought  to  defend  freedom  and  lib- 
erty for  all  Americans.  Over  ttie  years,  he  has 
used  this  energy  arxf  commitment  to  serve  his 
comnnunity  and  make  life  t>etter  for  the  people 
who  live  In  Queens.  Steven  has  Ijeen  a  menv 
ber  of  Community  Board  No.  4  for  22  years 
and  sen/ed  as  its  chairman  for  7  years.  He  Is 
also  executive  director  of  Italian  Charities  Sen- 
ior Citizens,  presklent  of  tfie  Elmhurst  Lions 
Club,  secretary  to  the  Elmhurst  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  and  executive  director  to  the  Elm- 
hurst Economic  Development  Corp.  Steven 
was  also  a  delegate  to  the  1976  Democratic 
National  Convention. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Peart  Hartxjr  Survivor 
Medal  is  a  special  honor  reserved  for  those 
courageous  Americans  who  survived  the  at- 
tack on  Decerrtoer  7,  1941,  and  went  on  to 
serve  their  country  and  fight  for  freedom.  As 
we  mari<  the  50th  anniversary  of  Peari  Harbor, 
I  can  think  of  no  one  who  is  more  worthy  of 
this  high  honor  than  my  good  frierxJ,  Steven 
R.  Trimboll. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  c:ongratu- 
lating  Steven,  his  wife  of  43  years,  Erika,  and 
his  two  daughters,  Carol  and  Linda  on  this  inv 
portant  award. 


TRIBUTE  TO  MAYOR  LYNN  F. 
PETT 


HON.  WAYNE  OWENS 

OF  UTAH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Wednesday,  January  29,  1992 

Mr.  OWENS  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
commend  Mayor  Lynn  F.  Pett  of  the  city  of 
Murray  in  my  congressional  district  for  lielng 
the  recipient  of  EPA's  first  National 
Stormwater  Control  Program  Excellence 
Award.  This  award  recognized  the  city  of  Mur- 
ray for  demonstrating  a  commitment  to  pro- 
tecting and  Improving  the  quality  of  the  Na- 
tion's waters  through  outstariding  implementa- 
tion of  innovative  and  cost  effective 
stormwater  control  programs. 
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Murray  City  implemented  an  Innovative  ap- 
proach to  controlling  stormwater  runoff  along 
4.5  miles  of  the  1-215  freeway  tjelt  route  in 
southcentral  Salt  Lake  County.  Murray  City 
worthed  with  the  Utah  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation to  devetop  a  stormwater  control  system 
in  conjunction  with  ttie  city's  desire  to  build  an 
18-hole  gotf  course.  Stormwater  runoff  ft^om 
the  highway  and  subsurface  waters  are  col- 
lected in  a  desilting  pond  at  the  upstream  end 
of  the  Murray  Partway  Golf  Course.  The  water 
is  then  routed  through  a  series  of  small 
streams  and  wetlands  into  four  ponds  on  the 
golf  course. 

As  a  result  of  this  project,  Murray  City  saved 
neariy  $1  million  in  golf  course  construction 
costs  by  getting  550,000  cubic  yards  of  fill  dirt 
from  tfie  State  free  and  continues  to  save 
nearty  S8,000  per  year  in  watering  costs  for 
the  golf  course. 

I  also  applaud  the  Utah  Department  of 
Transportation  for  Its  cooperation  with  the  city 
of  Murray.  This  department  saved  $300,000  In 
land  acquisition  and  stormwater  piping  costs 
t)y  eliminating  the  need  to  construct  a  sepa- 
rate stormwater  disctiarge  system  for  1-215 
that  woukj  discharge  to  the  Jordan  River. 

Mayor  Pett  has  over  30  years  of  public  serv- 
ice to  the  city  of  Murray.  When  he  was  the 
city's  recreation  director  in  1 973,  he  had  plans 
for  a  golf  course,  but  tfiere  was  no  property, 
no  money,  and  no  water  rights.  With  Federal 
land  and  water  conservation  funds.  Mayor  Pett 
was  at)le  to  begin  the  golf  course  which 
opened  In  1986  and  has  k>een  the  busiest  in 
Utah,  averaging  112,000  9-hole  rounds  per 
year. 

In  June  1990,  I  planted  cattails  in  one  of  the 
ponds  constructed  to  remediate  the  loss  of 
wetlands.  This  project  occupies  open  space 
corridor,  over  2.3  miles  long,  linked  together 
with  a  networt<  of  trails.  Wetlands  are  planned 
to  tiecome  key  elements  in  compliance  with 
stormwater  discharge  standards. 

This  project  has  been  the  pride  of  the  com- 
munity, involving  hundreds  of  volunteer  hours 
from  youth  and  community  groups.  Other  com- 
munities look  to  the  city  of  Murray  as  a  model 
for  wetland  restoration. 

Mayor  Pett  accepted  this  award  in  Ontario, 
Canada,  on  October  7,  1991,  on  behalf  of  the 
city  of  Murray.  I  am  pleased  that  EPA  has  rec- 
ognized Mayor  Pett  and  it  is  an  honor  for  me 
to  represent  Mayor  Pett  and  his  great  city  of 
Murray  In  Congress. 
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and  between  tfiem  have  served  as  Gabbai, 
secretary,  treasurer,  vne-president,  preskJent, 
and  chtair  of  numerous  committees  and  func- 
tions. 

Through  these  efforts,  tfie  Brands  have 
demonstrated  tfieir  devotion  to  the  Jewish 
community.  By  reaching  out  to  the  young  and 
oW,  through  nursey  school  and  senior  citizens 
activities,  through  day  camp  and  adult  edu- 
cation. Young  Israel  has  touched  the  lives  of 
so  many  Individuals  and  coukj  not  have  done 
so  without  the  guidance  of  the  Brands. 

The  Brands'  commitment  to  others,  and  par- 
ticularty  to  the  youth  of  the  community,  is  fur- 
ther demonstrated  In  tfieir  professions  and  pri- 
vate lives.  Both  educators  in  Brooklyn,  Mr. 
Brand,  previously  a  teacher,  administrative  as- 
sistant, and  assistant  principal,  is  currently  the 
principal  of  Hudde  Junk>r  High  School.  Mrs. 
Brand  worths  full  time  in  a  preschool  for  devel- 
opmentally  delayed  chiklren. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Brand  gives  freely  of  his 
time  and  effort  to  assist  many  yeshivas  and 
other  religious  organizations,  and  wortdng  late 
in  the  night  to  assist  others  during  an  emer- 
gency is  not  an  anomaly.  Mrs.  Brand  is  also 
a  lifetime  member  of  Emunah  wonnen. 

The  devotion  that  tfie  Brands  have  denv 
onstrated  to  Young  Israel  is  in  Itself  impressive 
and  worthy  of  much  admiration.  Tfiat  they 
have  offered  so  much  time  and  energy  despite 
their  busy  schedules,  already  filled  with  acts  of 
charity.  Is  tfiat  much  more  commendable. 


TRIBUTE  TO  MOSHE  AND  RACHEL 
BRAND 


HON.  CHARLES  L  SCHUMER 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  29, 1992 
Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  to 
have  tfie  opportunity  to  pay  tritxjte  to  Moshe 
and  Rachel  Brand  for  tfieir  27  years  of  dedi- 
cated support  of  Young  Israel  of  Bedford  Bay 
In  Brooklyn.  Through  their  support,  leadership, 
and  hard  wortc,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brand  have  fully 
demonstrated  their  commitment  to  Young  Is- 
rael, to  Torah  and  to  tfie  perpetuation  of 
Yiddishkeit  in  tfie  Jewish  community. 

Moshe  and  Rachel  Brand  have  held  a  vari- 
ety of  leadership  positions  with  Young  Israel, 


THREATS  AGAINST  THE 

FREEDOMFIGHTER    AND    BISHOP 
LASZLO  TOKES 


HON.  ROBERT  K.  DORNAN 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA1TVES 

Wednesday,  January  29, 1992 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  25 
months  ago  the  worid  stood  still  as  the  people 
of  Timisioara — Temesvar — rose  witfiout  dis- 
tinction of  nationality  against  the  tyrannical. 
Communist  Ceauesescu  regime.  The  imme- 
diate cause  was  tfie  arrest  of  tfieir  bieloved  re- 
formed pastor.  Rev.  Laszk)  Tokes.  Despite  his 
Hungarian  ethnicity  he  had  the  full  support  of 
the  Romanian  community  and  he  tjecame  tfie 
hero  of  the  Romanian  revolution  which  was 
stifled  by  apparatchiks  ad  tumcoat  Securitate 
elements  soon  after  its  success. 

Today,  we  have  come  to  ttie  point  where 
the  hero  of  the  revolution  is  not  only 
besmearched,  but  a  group  of  citizens  of  five 
Transylvanian  counties — Bihor,  Satmar,  Zaiaj, 
Maramures,  and  Cluj — announce  that  they 
have  gathered  to  pass  a  death  sentence 
against  the  treacherous  priest  wfio  is  hurting 
Romanian  interests.  They  also  set  a  price  of 
$150,000  on  his  head  payat>le  to  his  killer. 
Thus,  Communist  terror  and  ultranationallst 
fervor  are  combined  in  Romania  instead  of  an 
evolution  toward  denxx^acy. 

Bishop  Tokes  has  visited  Washington  sev- 
eral times  and  on  March  15,  1990,  he  was  a 
guest  of  Congress  unveiling  the  Kossuth  Stat- 
ue at  the  Capitol  rotunda. 

The  administration  has  to  be  obligated  to 
denounce  these  vile  threats  with  full  force  to 
PreskJent     lliescu     and     Foreign     Minister 
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Natastase  and  ask  for  examplary  punisfvnent 
of  the  peopie  listed  on  tfie  sentence  If  Roma- 
nia wants  to  retain  American  goodwill  whnh  it 
so  badly  needs. 

Bishop  Tokes  is  a  spokesman  both  for  the 
equal  rights  of  the  2.5  millk>n  Hungarian  mi- 
nority and  also  of  Hungarian-Romanian  reo- 
orxDlliation.  We  must  support  him  to  tfie  fult 
against  his  Communist  arid  Fascist  adversar- 
ies. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  FOUNDATION 
FOR  ETHNIC  UNDERSTANDING 
AND  TO  THE  CHINA  INSTITUTE 
IN  AMERICA 


HON.  BILL  GREEN 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  29, 1992 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  tfie  gentleman 
from  California,  Mr.  Matsui,  and  I  wish  today 
to  recognize  tvra  New  Yorkers,  Rabbi  Marc 
Schneler,  of  the  Foundation  for  Ethnk;  Under- 
standing, and  Charies  P.  Wang,  of  the  China 
Institute,  for  their  efforts  to  strengtfien  relations 
t)etween  ttie  Jewish  and  Asian-American  com- 
munities. 

Tfie  Asian-American  community  and  ttie 
Amerk:an  Jewish  community  are  two  of  tfie 
most  significant  ethnk;  groups  in  tfie  United 
States.  Their  shared  values  and  goals  are  var- 
ied and  deep  and  include  strong  extended 
families  whk:h  pay  reverence  to  both  young 
andokj. 

The  Foundation  for  Ethnk:  Understanding, 
under  the  leadership  of  its  founding  presklent. 
Rabbi  Marc  Schneler  of  the  Park  East  Syna- 
gogue in  New  Yorit  City,  has  been  in  ttie  fore- 
front in  promoting  racial  and  etfink:  harmony. 
The  foundatkxi  has  called  on  Americans  to 
recognize  tfie  strength  tfiat  comes  from  sfiar- 
ing  our  similarities  and  differences  and  to  ad- 
dress the  dangers  of  prejudce  and  t)igotry. 

Founded  in  1926,  the  China  Institute  in 
America  is  tfie  okjest  bcultural  Institution  in 
America  focused  on  China.  Tfie  China  Institute 
is  headed  by  Charies  P.  Wang,  wtw  serves  as 
vice  chairman  of  the  U.S.  Civil  Rigfits  Com- 
mission. The  primary  goal  of  tfie  China  Insti- 
tute Is  to  promote  greater  understanding  and 
cooperation  between  Americans  and  Chinese 
through  comprehensive  educational,  political, 
and  cultural  programs. 

On  January  22,  1992,  at  the  China  Institute 
in  New  Yorit  City,  the  foundatkxi  and  tfie 
China  Institute  in  America  sponsored  tfie  first 
in  a  series  of  programs  for  Jewish  and  Asian- 
Americans  to  explore  commonalities  and  dif- 
ferences. Those  wfKJ  addressed  tfie  sympo- 
sium Included:  Dr.  Richard  Stone,  professor  of 
law,  Columbia  University,  Arthur  Soong,  attor- 
ney and  board  memtjer,  Asian  American  Legal 
Defense  and  Educatk>n  Fund;  and  Mark  Stem, 
legal  counsel,  American  Jewish  Congress. 

I  sfxHjkf  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  thank 
all  tfiose  Indivkluals  associated  with  the  China 
Institute  in  America  and  the  Foundatkxi  for 
Ethnk:  Understanding  for  their  efforts  in  pro- 
moting ethnk:  harmony. 
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i  lMerican  technology 

PrIiEMINENCE  act  (H.R.  1989) 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

BUDGET  PASSAGE— A  NECESSITY 


ION.  C  THOMAS  McMULEN 

OF  MARYLAND 

IN  TflE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVES 

Vednesday,  January  29,  1992 

Mr.  McMILLEN  of  Marytand.  Mr.  Speaker, 
rise  to  express  my  disappointment  that  the 
legislatidn  we  are  voting  on  today  does  not 
contain  provisions  to  authorize  technology 
commer  ;iaiization  loans  for  U.S.  businesses. 
This  Hcuse  passed  legislation  which  would 
have  I'elped  finarx^e  technology  transfer 
through  loans  to  small-  and  medium-sized 
firms.  \A  hile  I  am  supportive  of  the  legislation 
before  i  s  today,  I  feel  that  the  elimination  of 
this  loar  program  will  hinder  our  efforts  to  pro- 
mcAe  Ainerican  technology  and  prepare  this 
country  jor  a  competitive  future. 
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I  without  these  provisions,  however,  this 

worfiwhile  piece  of  legislation.  The  bill  will 

the  Commerce  Department  to  identify 

which  are  critical  to  the  U.S.  econ- 

plan  out  the  t)est  way  for  keeping 

industries  stable  and  foster  their  growth. 

earmarks  S100  million  for  an  advanced 

program,  a  164-percent  increase 

1    appropriation    levels,    to    award 

U.S.  companies  and  joint  ventures  to 

esearch  arxl  develop  technologies  at 

preommercial  stage.  Finally,  this  legisla- 

estaplishes  a  Commission  to  help  reduce 

costs  for  emerging  technologies. 
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All  of  these  provisions  will  direct  American 
technolo  )y  policy  in  a  more  efficient  and  use- 
ful manr  sr.  However,  the  next  step,  the  nx>ve 
toward  commercialization,  is  also  very  impor- 
tant and  I  fvspe  that  my  colleagues  will  support 
future  el  drts  to  address  this  issue.  For  it  is 
only  thro  jgh  commercialization  that  the  bulk  of 
U.S.  job)  are  going  to  be  created.  Without  in- 
creased efforts  to  commercialize  technology, 
we  will  tot  follow  through  on  what  we  start 
through  i  his  bill.  In  essence,  we  are  setting  up 
ttie  shot  snd  never  throwing  the  t)all. 


express  my  admiration  for  the  efforts 
Chair^n  Brown  on  this  legislation.  His 
been  tireless  and  he  deserves  much 
!  upport  the  bill,  but  think  it  can  be  bet- 
forward  to  working  to  achieve  this 
the  help  of  my  colleagues  on  the 
Space,  and  Technotogy  Committee. 


HON.  RON  PACKARD 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  29,  1992 

Mr.  PACKARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  time  for 
this  txxjy  to  prove  that  it  is  honorable  and  re- 
sponsive to  the  needs  of  the  American  people. 
In  his  State  of  the  Unk>n  Address  to  the  Na- 
tion last  night.  President  Bush  challenged  this 
body  to  pass  his  budget  economk:  plan  by 
March  20. 

I  have  high  hopes  tfiat  nry  colleagues  will 
rise  to  this  occasion.  There  is  little  doubt  tfiat 
we  must  act  to  provide  remedies  to  our  sag- 
ging ecorramy.  I  can  only  urge  my  colleagues 
to  remember  what  they  were  sent  to  Washing- 
ton to  do.  We  were  sent  here  with  a  mission 
by  men  and  women  of  this  country — to  do  our 
best  for  ttie  American  people.  Such  an  invest- 
ment of  trust  shoukJ  not  be  taken  lightly. 

I  hope  that  the  following  debate  about  how 
best  to  address  America's  economk:  woes  will 
be  characterized  by  respect  arxj  resolutk>n. 
We,  as  a  body,  must  be  resolved  to  take  deci- 
sive action.  We  must  also  clear  the  debris  of 
partissmship  whk:h  has  cluttered  the  debate  in 
these  last  nx>nthis. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  work  to  pass  a 
budget  by  March  20.  There  is  no  question  in 
my  mind  that  this  Is  still  the  greatest  country 
on  Earth.  Presidential  leadership  and  congres- 
sional will  can  reaffirm  this  notion  by  acting 
decisively. 


ECONOMIC  COMMANDMENTS 


HON.  AL  SWIFT 

OF  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  29. 1992 

Mr.  SWIFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  begin  the 
secorxl  session  of  this  Congress,  the  predomi- 
nant issue  before  us  Is  the  much  herakjed 
economk:  condition  of  the  United  States.  For 
the  past  2  months  we  have  tjeen  besieged 
with  a  litany  of  testinrony  and  recommenda- 
tions by  experts  from  the  ecorvjmic,  politkal, 
and  academic  arena.  While  there  seems  to  be 
a  great  deal  of  consensus  that  some  type  of 
action  Is  necessary,  there  Is  considerably  less 
agreement  over  wtiat  road  we  ought  to  take 
toward  economk:  recovery. 

While  the  storm  of  complex  and  extensive 
economk:  solutions  continues  to  inundate  us,  I 
would  suggest  that  we  ought  to  be  looking  t>e- 
yond  the  traditional  response  of  a  legislative 
Band-Aid.  We  can  regulate,  legislate,  and  re- 
form all  we  want,  but  it  will  accomplish  very  lit- 
tle over  the  long  run  unless  we  undergo  a  furv 
damental  change  in  the  way  we  as  Americans 
think  about  economic  policy. 

I  am  convinced  that  a  bit  of  self  examination 
may  uncover  a  large  chunk  of  the  economic 
solution  we  are  seeking.  Whatever  legislative 
course  we  select  to  stem  the  tide  of  economic 
decline,  it  must  be  accompanied  with  a 
healthy  dose  of  accountability  and  responsitHI- 
ity.  This  pertains  to  the  role  of  Government  in 
general  as  well  as  individual  citizens  acting 
alone. 
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A  constituent  of  mine,  Mr.  Paul  Files  of  Ev- 
erett WA.  has  come  up  with  a  list  of  "eco- 
rwmtc  commandments"  that  offers  a  bit  of 
sound  advwe  for  all  of  us: 

1.  I  will  try  to  save  a  portion  of  my  In- 
come, even  if  It  is  only  a  percent  or  two. 

2.  I  will  try  to  reduce  my  personal  debt, 
even  if  it  is  only  a  percent  or  two. 

3.  I  will  make  a  contribution  to  a  worthy 
cause,  sucli  as  the  local  food  banks  or  relief 
organizations,  even  if  it  is  "only"  time. 

4.  I  will  try  my  utmost  to  buy  "American". 

5.  I  will  try  to  reduce  my  energry  expendi- 
tures, especially  petroleum  products. 

6.  I  will  support  efforts  to  provide  relief  to 
the  newly  liberated  countries,  knowing  what 
the  alternative  would  be. 

7.  I  will  not  support  any  type  of  new  gov- 
ernment program  in  my  district,  except  for 
routine  support  and  maintenance,  for  one 
year. 

8.  I  will  not  demand  a  raise,  unless  there  is 
a  concurrent  increase  In  productivity. 

9.  I  will  l>ecome  more  involved  in  local  and 
national  government,  including  registering 
and  voting. 

10.  I  will  support  equal  opportunity  for  all 
Americans.  One  sector  must  not  progress  at 
the  expense  of  another. 

I  wanted  to  share  Mr.  File's  thoughts  with 
you  today.  These  are  useful  goals — a  good 
set  of  New  Year's  resolutions  for  Americans. 


FIGHTING  TO  PRESERVE  THE 
169TH 


HON.  NANCY  L  JOHNSON 

OF  CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  29. 1992 

Mrs.  JOHNSON  of  Connecticut.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, last  Thursday.  I  learned  that  the  Connecti- 
cut National  Guard  will  lose  909  authorized 
positions  by  September  1 .  1 992.  and  will  lose 
another  2,054  in  1 993,  according  to  orders  re- 
cently issued  by  the  National  Guard  Bureau, 
as  part  of  its  "Operation  Quicksilver"  plan.  A 
sizable  reduction  was  expected,  and  generally 
regarded  as  unavokJable  and  a  sign  of  more 
peaceful  times.  But  no  one  imagined  that  a 
decision  of  such  importar>ce  to  our  commu- 
nities would  be  blatantly  unfair  and  disregard 
the  service  tradition  of  historic  units  like  the 
169th. 

Under  the  current  proposal,  by  1993  Con- 
nectcut  will  have  lost  49  percent  of  its  force, 
while  the  average  cut  nationwide  will  be  only 
19  percent.  While  every  American  can  under- 
stand that  In  times  of  budgetary  constraints 
and  a  reduced  threat  of  military  strike  we 
should  make  every  effort  to  reduce  U.S.  troop 
strength,  it  is  outrageous  that  the  National 
Guard  Bureau  ignored  key  Issues  such  as  re- 
gional equity,  excellence  of  service,  and  his- 
tory when  proposing  these  cuts. 

Anrong  the  specific  units  targeted  for  elimi- 
nation in  1992  is  the  1st  Battalion.  169th  In- 
fantry whk:h  currently  has  590  soldiers  serving 
In  Manchester.  New  Britain,  Danielson,  En- 
fiekJ,  and  Rockville,  CT.  The  169th  was  first 
called  up  by  Commander  in  Chief  George 
Washington  in  1777  and  helped  repel  the 
Redcoats  from  Saratoga.  It  later  distinguished 
itself  again  in  the  War  of  1812,  the  Spanish- 
American  War  in  1898,  and  in  1917  was  dis- 
patched to  France  to  battle  the  German  Army. 
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Our  units  rank  high  in  readiness  and  mis- 
sion accomplishment,  as  is  evklent  in  recent 
evaluatnns  and  statistical  informatk>n.  In  May 
of  last  year,  ttie  Connectcut  Natk>nal  Guard 
was  selected  as  one  of  the  finalists  in  the  na- 
tionwkJe  Army  Community  of  Excellence  Pro- 
gram for  1991  and  sent  delegates  to  the  Pen- 
tagon on  May  23,  1991,  to  collect  the  award. 
I  am  proud  of  the  history  of  excellent  ser/kx 
the  169th  has  provkJed  on  behalf  of  the  State 
of  Connectcut,  and  I  will  be  saddened  to  see 
its  proud  tradition  come  to  an  abrupX  end. 

No  one  is  asking  the  National  Guard  Bureau 
to  make  an  exception  for  Connecticut's  Na- 
tional Guard.  Instead,  we  in  the  Connectcut 
delegation  are  calling  for  a  more  equitable 
troop  reduction  plan,  knowing  that  Connectcut 
is  prepared  to  assume  its  fair  share  of  troop 
reductions.  Our  great  State  of  Connecticut  re- 
mains prepared  to  support  the  PreskJent  and 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  in  their  efforts  to  act 
responsibly  in  the  face  of  reduced  military 
threats  and  urgent  budgetary  pressures.  But 
we  will  pursue  every  avenue  to  reverse  the 
unfair.  Ill-advised  action  recently  taken. 


SENATE  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 

Title  IV  of  Senate  Resolution  4, 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on  February  4, 
1977,  calls  for  establishment  of  a  sys- 
tem for  a  computerized  schedule  of  all 
meetings  and  hearings  of  Senate  com- 
mittees, subcommittees,  joint  commit- 
tees, and  committees  of  conference. 
This  title  requires  all  such  committees 
to  notify  the  Office  of  the  Senate  Daily 
Digest — designated  by  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee—of the  time,  place,  and  purpose 
of  the  meetings,  when  scheduled,  and 
any  cancellations  or  changes  in  the 
meetings  as  they  occur.-    >■ 

As  an  additional  procedure  along 
with  the  computerization  of  this  infor- 
mation, the  Office  of  the  Senate  Daily 
Digest  will  prepare  this  information  for 
printing  in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks 
section  of  the  Congressional  Record 
on  Monday  and  Wednesday  of  each 
week. 

Meetings  scheduled  for  Thursday, 
January  30,  1992,  may  be  found  in  the 
Daily  Digest  of  today's  Record. 

MEETINGS  SCHEDULED      - 

JANUARY  31 

9:00  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
Oversight    of    Government    Management 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  stealth  compensa- 
tion of  corporate  executives,  focusing 
on  Federal  treatment  of  stock  options. 

SD-342 
10:00  a.m. 
Armed  Services 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year  1993 
for  the  Department  of  Defense  and  to 
review  the  fiscal  years  1993-1997  future 
year  defense  plan. 

SH-216 
Budget 
To  hold  hearings  in  preparation  for  re- 
porting the  first  concurrent  resolution 
on  the  fiscal  year  1993  budget. 

SD-608 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Joint  Ek:onomic 
To  hold  hearingrs  to  examine  the  outlook 
for  the  1992  economy  and  the  forecast 
on   which    the    President's   budget    is 
based. 

SD-628 

FEBRUARY  3 

10:00  a.m. 
Budget 
To  continue  hearings  in  preparation  for 
reporting  the  first  concurrent  resolu- 
tion for  the  fiscal  year  1993  budget,  fo- 
cusing on  defense. 

SD-608 

FEBRUARY  4 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Legislative  Branch  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1993  for  the  Leg- 
islative Branch. 

SD-116 
Budget 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  President's  pro- 
posed budget  for  fiscal  year  1993  for  the 
Department  of  Energy,  focusing  on  the 
DOE'S  future  in  weapons  production 
and  technology  transfer. 

SD-608 
Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  the  national 
drug  control  strategy  for  1992. 

SD-G50 
10:30  a.m. 
Foreign  Relations 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
Scott  M.  Spangler.  of  Arizona,  to  be 
Associate  Administrator  of  the  Agency 
for  International   Development  (Oper- 
ations). 

SD-419 

FEBRUARY  5 

9:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  resume  hearings  on  two  Federal  En- 
ergy Regulatory  Commission  proposed 
rulemakings  regarding  pipeline  service 
obligations  (Docket  No.  RM91-11-000), 
and  revisions  to  regulations  governing 
authorizations  for  the  construction  of 
natural  gas  pipeline  facilities  (Order 
No.  556). 

SD-562 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
Organizational  meeting  to  consider  com- 
mittee rules  of  procedure  and  the  com- 
mittee's agenda  for  the  second  session 
of  the  102nd  Congress;  to  be  followed  by 
an  oversight  hearing  on  the  implemen- 
tation of  the  Indian  Gaming  Regu- 
latory Act. 

SR-485 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Legislative  Branch  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1993  for  the 
Legislative  Branch. 

SD-116 
Budget 
To  hold  hearings  on  meeting  America's 
domestic  needs. 

SD-608 
Foreign  Relations 
To  hold  hearings  on  an  overview  of  for- 
eign policy. 

SD-419 
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2:00  p.m. 
Budget 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  the  fiscal 
year  1993  defense  budget,  focusing  on 
U.S.  responses  to  a  changed  world. 

SD-608 

Foreign  Relations 

To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 

Parker  W.  Borg.  of  Minnesota,  to  l>e 

Ambassador   to   the   Union   of  Burma 

(Myanmar). 

SD-419 
Select  on  Intelligence 
To  hold  closed  hearings  on  intelligence 
matters. 

SH-219 
Commission  on  Security  and  Cooperation 
in  Europe 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  the  pros- 
I>ects  for  peace  and  human  rights  devel- 
opments in  the  Yugoslav  republics. 

SD-192 

FEBRUARY  6 

9:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  Hawai- 
ian Homes  Commission  Act. 

SD-366 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Legislative  Branch  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1993  for  the 
Legislative  Branch. 

SD-116 

Budget  -^^ 

To  continue  hearings  in  pre^iratlon  for 
reporting  the  first  comcttrtient  resolu- 
tion on  the  fiscal  year  1993  budget,  and 
to  examine  the  economic  outlook. 

SD-608 
Foreign  Relations 

East  Asian  and  Pacific  Affairs  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  U.S.  policy 
toward  North  Korea. 

SD-419 

FEBRUARY  25 

9:30  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  joint  hearings  with  the  House 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  to  re- 
view the  legislative  recommendations 
of  the  Disabled  American  Veterans. 

345  Cannon  Building 

FEBRUARY  26 

2:30  p.m. 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  1602.  to 
ratify  a  compact  between '  the 
Assinibone  and  Sioux  Indian  Tribes  of 
the  Fort  Peck  Reservation  and  the 
State  of  Montana;  to  be  followed  by  an 
oversight  hearing  on  the  President's 
proposed  budget  estimates  for  fiscal 
year  1993  for  Indian  programs. 

SB^85 

FEBRUARY  27 

9:30  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  re- 
quests for  fiscal  year  1993  for  veterans 
programs. 

SHrAli 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1993  for  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  and  relat- 
ed agencies. 

SD-138 
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9:30  a. 

Tol 


Veterans'  Affairs 

hold  joint  hearingrs  with  the  House 
dommittee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  to  re- 
\  lew  the  le^slative  recommendations 
qf  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars. 

345  Cannon  Building 


9:30  a. 

^■et* 
To 


1 1. 
Vete  ■ans 


Affairs 
hold  joint  hearings  with  the  House 
Clommittee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  to  re- 
V  ew  the  legislative  recommendations 
0  '  the  Paralyzed  Veterans  of  America, 
t  le  Blinded  Veterans  of  America,  and 
Wm  Veterans. 

345  Cannon  Building 
10:00  ain. 
Appr  >priations 
Tran  iportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
t  mates    for    fiscal    year   1993   for   the 
Ii  iterstate  Commerce  Commission,  and 
tje  Office  of  Inspector  General. 

SD-138 
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9:30  a 
Selec  : 
To 
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MARCH  3 


MARCH  5 


MARCH  18 


on  Indian  Affairs 
■esume  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
ementation    of    the    Indian    Gaming 
Rpgulatory  Act  (IGRA). 

SRr-485 

MARCH  19 
10:00  a.k. 
Appr  priations 
Trani  portation  Subcommittee 
To  lold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
tl  nates  for  fiscal  year  1993  for  the  Fed- 
ei  al  Highway  Administration.  Depart- 
n|ent  of  Transportation. 

SI>-138 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

MARCH  25 
9:30  a.m. 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1752,  to  provide 
for  the  development,  enhancement,  and 
recognition  of  Indian  tribal  courts. 

SR.-485 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  Na- 
tional Highway  Traffic  Safety  Admin- 
istration, and  the  Research  and  Special 
Programs  Administration,  both  of  the 
Department  of  Transportation. 

SD-138 

APRIL  1 
9:30  a.m. 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
to  authorize  funds  for  programs  of  the 
Indian  Health  Care  Improvement  Act. 

SRr485 

APRIL  2 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1993  for  the  Na- 
tional Transportation  Safety  Board. 

SD-138 

APRIL  8 
9:30  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  joint  hearings  with  the  House 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  to  re- 
view the  legislative  recommendations 
of  the  AMVETs,   American   Ex-POWs. 
Jewish   War   Veterans,   and   Non-Com- 
missioned  Officers  Association. 

SD-106 
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APRIL  9 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1993  for  Amtrak, 
and  the  Federal  Railroad  Administra- 
tion, Department  of  TransporUUon. 

SD-138 

APRIL  30 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1993  for  the  Fed- 
eral Transit  Agency,  and  the  Washing- 
ton Metropolitan  Area  Transit  Author- 
ity. 

SD-138 

MAY  7 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1993  for  the  U.S. 
Coast  Guard,  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation. 

SD-138 

MAY  14 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1993  for  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Administration,  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation. 

Siy-138 

MAY  21 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1993  for  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office. 

SD-138 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— T/iwrsday,  January  30,  1992 


The  House  met  at  11  a.m.  and  was        Mr.  BOEHNER  led  the  Pledge  of  Alle- 
called  to  order  by  the  Speaker  pro  tem-    glance  as  follows: 
pore  [Mr.  Montgomery]. 


DESIGNATION  OF  SPEAKER  PRO 
TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  House  the  following  commu- 
nication from  the  Speaker: 

Washington,  DC, 

January  29, 1992. 
I   hereby    designate    the   Honorable   G.V. 
(Sonny)  Montgomery  to  act  as  Speaker  pro 
tempore  on  Thursday,  January  30,  1992. 
Thomas  S.  Foley, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 


I  pledge  allegiance  to  the  Flag  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  of  America,  and  to  the  Republic  for 
which  it  stands,  one  nation  under  God,  Indi- 
visible, with  liberty  and  Justice  for  all. 


PRAYER 


The  Reverend  Ed  Young,  pastor.  Sec- 
ond Baptist  Church,  Houston,  TX,  of- 
fered the  following  prayer: 

Our  Heavenly  Father,  we  come  before 
You  this  morning  in  deepest  gratitude 
for  who  You  are.  for  Your  presence 
with  us,  and  for  the  blessings  of  protec- 
tion and  provision  You  give  to  us  be- 
cause of  Your  great  love  for  us. 

Father,  we  acknowledge  that  only  be- 
cause of  our  foundation  as  one  nation 
under  God  have  You  allowed  this  great 
country  of  ours  to  enjoy  the  progress 
and  security  that  only  Your  hand  could 
provide.  I  pray  this  morning  that  we 
will  continue  to  keep  our  eyes  on  You, 
and  our  hearts  and  minds  governed  by 
Your  principles.  May  every  decision 
made  in  this  place  today  become  the 
undisputed  evidence  of  Your  divine  will 
being  done  on  Earth  as  it  is  in  Heaven. 

Lord,  we  are  thankful  for  Your  sov- 
ereignty—for the  assurance  that  You 
are  in  control  of  everything  that  hap- 
pens in  our  world,  and  we  pray  that  all 
we  are  about  as  a  nation  will  honor 
You,  as  the  source  of  all  we  have,  all 
we  are.  and  all  that  we  shall  ever  be. 

In  Jesus'  name.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  has  examined  the  Journal  of  the 
last  day's  proceedings  and  announces 
to  the  House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I.  the  Jour- 
nal stands  approved. 


WELCOME  TO  THE  REVEREND  ED 
YOUNG 

(Mr.  FIELDS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. ) 

Mr.  FIELDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  guest 
pastor  today  was  Brother  Ed  Young 
from  the  Second  Baptist  Church  in 
Houston,  TX.  He  is  joined  today  in  the 
Chamber  with  his  wife,  the  former 
JoBeth  Landrum. 

Brother  Young  has  three  outstanding 
children  and  has  been  the  pastor  at 
Second  Baptist  in  Houston  for  14  years. 

I  have  the  good  fortune,  along  with 
my  family,  of  personally  knowing  the 
Young  family  and  knowing  of  their 
ministry.  Brother  Young  not  only  pas- 
tors the  largest  Baptist  church  in  the 
Southern  Baptist  denomination.  I 
think  it  is  one  of  the  most  dynamic, 
and  I  am  so  appreciative  of  so  many 
things,  the  commitment  of  this  great 
man,  and  I  am  personally  proud  that  in 
his  television  ministry  that  reaches 
out  literally  to  tens  of  millions  of 
Americans  and  people  around  the  world 
that  when  people  write  and  call  and 
say  that  they  want  to  contribute  per- 
sonally from  their  finances  to  Second 
Baptist,  they  are  told  by  counselors, 
instead,  to  join  a  local  church  and 
tithe  their  offerings  there.  I  think  that 
underscores  not  only  the  commitment 
but  the  dedication  and  the  mission  of 
this  great  church  and  of  this  great  pas- 
tor. 

There  are  a  number  of  honors  that  I 
could  read  about  Brother  Young.  He 
has  been  president  of  the  Southern 
Baptist  Convention,  Pastors'  Con- 
ference, and  he  is  a  trustee  at  South- 
eastern Baptist  Theologic  Seminary. 
But  I  think  it  is  best  said  that  Brother 
Young  is  utilizing  his  lifetime  in  God's 
mission,  and  he  is  certainly  doing  His 
work  to  improve  all  of  humanity  and 
to  make  a  difference. 


PLEDGE  OF  ALLEGIANCE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  will  ask  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Boehner)  if  he  would  kindly 
come  forward  and  lead  the  membership 
in  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  SOLOMON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  be- 
half of  the  Republican  leadership,  I 
would  like  to  engage  the  majority  lead- 


er or  the  acting  majority  leader  in  a 
colloquy  concerning  the  schedule  for 
the  remainder  of  today  and  next  week. 
I  do  not  know  if  anyone  is  present,  but 
we  have  just  been  handed  a  tentative 
schedule  for  next  week  which  lists  sev- 
eral inconsequential  suspensions  for 
Tuesday  but  then  has  no  schedule  for 
business  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday. 

Mr.  GEJDENSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  GEJDENSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  is 
the  unemployment  extension  on  that 
list? 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  No;  and  that  is  why  I 
am  inquiring. 

Mr.  GEJDENSON.  Because  it  was  my 
understanding  that  that  may  be  one  of 
the  things  that  is  on  that  list.  That  is 
on  that  list?  I  saw  one  of  the  gentle- 
man's people  indicate  that.  I  think 
that  is  on  that  list. 

Before  the  gentleman  says  that  it  is 
an  inconsequential  week,  to  those  peo- 
ple in  Connecticut  who  do  not  have 
jobs  and  their  benefits  have  run  out. 
that  is  not  an  inconsequential  act.  We 
are  happy  to  see  the  gentleman's  party 
supporting  it  now  after  opposing  it  for 
so  long.  I  wish  the  gentleman  would 
not  call  it  inconsequential. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
talking  about  suspensions  that  did  not 
come  before  the  Committee  on  Rules, 
and  I  understand  the  situation  con- 
cerning the  unemployment  bill.  My  in- 
quiry is  this:  Is  there  going  to  be  a  bill 
concerning  the  October  Surprise  which 
our  Members  need  to  prepare  for?  Is 
that  going  to  come  up  next  week  before 
we  adjourn  for  the  recess? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  is  not  in  a  position  to  answer  the 
gentleman's  question.  The  Chair  has 
not  been  informed  by  the  leadership. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  there 
a  possibility  that  we  may  adjourn  for 
recess  purposes  for  the  following  week 
sometime  next  Thursday?  Will  we  be 
here  next  Friday?  Is  there  any  set  date 
that  we  know  of? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  believes  that  the  leadership  will 
inform  the  membership  the  first  of  the 
week,  and  probably  would  inform  the 
gentleman's  side  earlier  than  that, 
about  the  plans  of  the  recess  including 
the  Washington-Lincoln  recess. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  It  is  very  important 
for  Members  to  be  able  to  plan  their 
work  periods  back  home  and  their  pub- 
lic appearances  for  the  Lincoln  and 
Washington  birthdays. 

Mr.  GEJDENSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 


DThis  symbol  represents  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  D  1407  is  2:07  p.m. 
Matter  set  in  this  typeface  indicates  words  inserted  or  appended,  rather  than  sf)oken,  by  a  Member  of  the  House  on  the  floor. 
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SOLOMON.  I  am  happy  to  yield 

gentleman  from  Connecticut. 

GEJDENSON.    Mr.    Speaker.    I 

one  of  the  issues  here  again  is 

a  look  at  the  legislation  that  is 

up.  one  of  which  is  the  Marine 
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th  ink    the    gentleman    recognizes 

i   serious   charge    is   concerned 

I  hat  on  the  previous  administra- 

I  resident  Reagan  and  Vice  Presi- 

qush  and  Mr.  Casey,  the  charge  is 

were  involved  in  a  process  of 

with  the  Iranians  that  led  to 

ektended     incarceration     of    the 

Amerii  an  hostages  in  Iran,  and  I  am 

tqe  gentleman  would  like  to  get  to 

of  this,  I  think,  the  most  seri- 

alfegation  against  any   candidate 

in   the   history   of  the 


sorry  that  I  am  not  able  to  tell 

where  we  are  on  the  sched- 

that,  but  I  certainly  am  one  who 

;hat  we  will  be  able  to  address 

issue    rather    rapidly.    President 

I  think,  has  suggested,  as  have 

Ford  and   Carter,   that   we 

0  take  a  look  at  it. 

the  most  serious  charge  that  I 

( ver   heard   placed   against  any 

for  President  or,  I  believe, 

office  in  this  country,  that  they 

participated  in  a  process  that  led 

extended  incarceration  of  Amer- 

h(  stages  in  Iran. 

nu  nber  of  the  hostages,  I  think  the 
ei  nan  knows,  have  written  to  us 
re  luested  that  we  take  action  on 


D  1110 
gentleman  hopes  this  is  at- 
I    certainly    join    the    gen- 
in  that  hope. 


Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me 
just  reclaim  my  time  and  say  that  the 
only  allegations  or  charges  that  I  know 
of  came  from  either  gun  runners  or 
convicted  felons  or  people  that  News- 
week magazine  and  the  New  Republic 
say  have  no  credibility  whatsoever. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE 
CLERK  OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
MONTGOMERY)  laid  before  the  House  the 
following  communication  from  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives: 

Washington.  DC. 

January  29,  1992. 
Hon.  Thomas  S.  Foley, 

Tfie  Speaker,  House  of  Representatives,  Wash- 
ington. DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  Pursuant  to  the  per- 
mission granted  in  Clause  5  of  Rule  m  of  the 
Rules  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  I 
have  the  honor  to  transmit  a  sealed  envelope 
received  from  the  White  House  at  5:22  p.m. 
on  Wednesday,  January  29,  1992  and  said  to 
contain  a  message  from  the  President  where- 
in he  transmits  the  1992  National  Drug  Con- 
trol Strategy. 
With  great  respect.  I  am 
Sincerely  yours. 

DONNALD  K.  ANDERSON, 

Clerk.  House  of  Representatives. 


NATIONAL  DRUG  CONTROL  STRAT- 
EGY—MESSAGE FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  House  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United 
States;  which  was  read  and,  together 
with  the  accompanying  papers,  without 
objection,  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture,  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs, 
the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor,  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce,  the  Committee  on  Foreigrn 
Affairs,  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs,  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries,  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  and  Transportation, 
the  Committee  on  Small  Business,  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs,  and 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

(For  message,  see  proceedings  of  the 
Senate  of  January  29,  1992,  at  page 
S607.) 


TAX  FAIRNESS 

(Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Maine  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Maine.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, we  are  about  to  engage  in  a  debate 
over  taxes  and  tax  fairness  in  this 
Chamber  in  1992.  We  have  heard  a  lot 
about  how  we  might  be  able  to  effect 
our  Tax  Code  and  improve  our  econ- 
omy. 


I  hope  when  we  get  involved  in  those 
discussions  that  we  seek  to  restore 
confidence  in  our  tax  system  in  our 
Government.  Working  middle-class 
taxpayers  across  this  country  have 
seen  their  incomes  continue  to  decline 
while  their  tax  burden  has  continued  to 
rise. 

The  IRS  reported  just  a  few  months 
ago,  however,  that  hundreds  of  tax- 
payers with  incomes  of  over  SSOO.OOO  a 
year  paid  no  Federal  income  taxes  last 
year  whatsoever,  while  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  individuals  with  incomes  of 
over  $200,000  paid  less  than  15  percent 
of  their  incomes  in  Federal  taxes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  owe  it  to  our  tax- 
payers to  make  certain  that  their  tax 
money  is  spent  wisely.  We  also  owe 
them  to  make  certain  that  their  tax 
money  is  spent  fairly.  We  also  owe  it  to 
make  certain  that  taxation  is  based . 
upon  fairness. 

It  is  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we 
make  our  tax  system  based  on  ability 
to  pay  and  not  on  ability  to  exploit 
loopholes.  Let  us  establish  tax  fairness 
for  all  Americans  in  1992. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  within 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks and  include  therein  extraneous 
material  on  the  subject  of  my  special 
order  that  will  take  place  later  in  the 
day. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FAIRNESS  TO  DEFENSE  WORKERS 

(Mr.  GEJDENSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  GEJDENSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
the  President's  State  of  the  Union  Ad- 
dress, Connecticut  workers  got  one 
more  blow.  Our  economy,  battered  by  a 
lack  of  credit  from  the  Federal  regu- 
lators, a  shaky  economy,  a  bad  real  es- 
tate market,  the  President's  message 
to  the  heroes  of  the  cold  war,  those  de- 
fense workers  who  built  the  systems 
that  won  us  the  victory  in  the  Persian 
Gulf,  was  no  program  for  defense  con- 
version, no  program  for  diversification, 
no  assistance  in  pulling  their  lives  to- 
gether, but  shoving  them  off  a  cliff. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  owe  these  people 
more.  We  owe  the  economies  of  our 
country  more  than  what  we  heard  the 
other  night  in  the  State  of  the  Union 
Address. 

American  workers  are  the  best  work- 
ers in  the  land.  They  are  the  best  work- 
ers in  the  world,  if  you  just  give  them 
half  a  chance. 

What  this  administration  projwses  is 
to  pull  the  rug  out  from  under  them 


and  not  give  them  a  chance  to  use  their 
skills  to  compete  in  international  mar- 
kets. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  need  a  program  that 
does  more  than  shut  down  defense  fa- 
cilities and  throws  the  workers  out  on 
the  street  and  then  tell  us  they  are 
going  to  have  a  study  for  180  days.  We 
need  a  program  now  to  make  sure  these 
people  do  not  lose  their  homes,  lose 
their  ability  to  educate  their  kids,  and 
provide  the  health  care  that  we  all 
need. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Congress  needs  to 
give  the  President  a  plan,  one  he  obvi- 
ously does  not  have,  that  gives  Amer- 
ican defense  workers  a  chance. 


OUR  DRUG  WAR  IN  BURMA 

(Mr.  OILMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  GILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  plans 
and  programs  for  achieving  victory  in 
our  war  on  drugs  has  mistakenly  em- 
phasized tactics  over  strategy.  We 
know,  for  example,  that  most  illicit 
heroin  comes  from  the  Golden  Tri- 
angle, and  Burma  in  particular  which 
in  1990  produced  63  percent  of  the 
world's  supply  of  opium.  Most  of  our 
resources  have  gone  into  treating  the 
symptoms  of  that  problem,  spending 
millions  of  dollars  tracking  and  inter- 
dicting drug  caravans,  photographing 
poppyfields,  and  compiling  reports  of 
the  annual  increases  in  opium  produc- 
tion. 

Our  antidrug  efforts  in  the  Golden 
Triangle  have  failed  because  we  have 
not  devised  a  strategy  recognizing  and 
addressing  the  relationship  between 
the  narcotics  issue,  the  ongoing  civil 
war,  the  longest  running  civil  war  In 
this  century,  and  the  corrupt,  ruthless 
military  dictatorship  in  Rangoon. 
There  can  be  no  solution  to  the  narcot- 
ics problem  until  that  civil  war  ends 
and  that  war  will  not  end  until  the 
hated  State  Law  and  Order  Restoration 
Council  [SLORC]  complies  with  the 
will  of  the  people,  expressed  in  open 
elections  and  transfers  power  to  the 
duly  elected  civilian  government. 

Our  Nation  has  a  vital  interest,  in 
promoting  the  early  transfer  of  politi- 
cal power  to  the  winners  of  the  May 
1990  election,  the  National  League  for 
Democracy,  whose  leader,  Aung  San 
Suu  Kyi,  remains  under  house  arrest  in 
Rangoon  for  the  offense  of  speaking 
out  for  nonviolent  political  reform. 
She  and  thousands  of  others  residing  in 
prisons  throughout  Burma,  are  being 
punished  for  daring  to  defy  tyranny 
and  for  advocating  a  restoration  of 
democratic  government.  The  United 
States  Government  cannot  have  a  rela- 
tionship with  a  rogue  regime  which 
does  not  have  the  support  of  its  citi- 
zens, a  regime  which  has  murdered 
thousands  of  its  people  and  is,  even 
now,  waging  a  genocidal  military  of- 


fensive against  ethnic  minorities  and 
political  opponents  residing  along  the 
Thai-Burma  border,  along  the  Ban- 
gladesh border,  and  within  40  miles  of 
Rangoon. 

Accordingly,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe 
we  should  establish  liaison  with  the 
National  Coalition  Government  of  the 
Union  of  Burma,  The  National  League 
for  Democracy  Party,  and  other  pro-de- 
mocracy groups  such  as  the  Demo- 
cratic Alliance  for  Burma,  a  21-member 
organization  of  Burmese  opposition 
groups,  to  discuss  measures  which  can 
be  taken  to  assist  them  in  restoring  de- 
mocracy in  Burma  and  for  waging  a 
successful  campaign  against  the  exten- 
sive narcotics  trade  in  the  Golden  Tri- 
angle. 


HOW  MUCH  IS  TOO  MUCH? 

(Mr.  GOSS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  GOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Cham- 
ber is  known  as  the  House  of  the  peo- 
ple. It  is  also  known  as  the  House  of 
revenue,  because  all  taxing  and  spend- 
ing bills  start  here. 

Our  constituents  are  asking  a  fair 
and  a  basic  question:  How  much  Fed- 
eral deficit  is  too  much?  In  my  district 
in  Florida,  $200  billion  was  much  too 
much;  $400  billion  is  obscene. 

So  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  branch  of  gov- 
ernment whose  primary  responsibility 
is  to  manage  the  Federal  budget  and  to 
reduce  the  deficit,  what  are  we  in  Con- 
gress doing  about  it? 

The  President  had  some  pretty  good 
suggestions  earlier  this  week.  You 
might  think  we  would  be  scrambling  to 
change  the  way  we  think  about  spend- 
ing the  people's  money  and  to  pass 
growth  measures  that  will  help  bring 
us  out  of  this  recession,  as  the  Presi- 
dent has  asked. 

Funny  then,  the  word  is  out,  as  we 
have  heard  on  the  floor  this  morning, 
that  our  first  order  of  business  next 
week  may  not  very  well  be  a  vote  on 
first-time  home  buyers  tax  deductions, 
or  the  flexible  IRA's,  or  the  capital 
gains  rollback,  or  a  badly  needed  line 
item  veto;  no,  our  first  order  of  busi- 
ness next  week  apparently  will  be  to 
dredge  up  a  politically  motivated  alle- 
gation about  something  that  may  have 
happened  more  than  12  years  ago, 
something  dubbed  the  October  Sur- 
prise. 

Some  irony.  This,  too,  will  cost  the 
taxpayers  money. 

Mr.  Speaker,  how  much  is  too  much? 
The  people  of  the  United  States  al- 
ready know  and  they  have  told  us  the 
answer. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  ECONOMIC 
GROWTH  INITIATIVE 

(Mr.  MICHEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 


minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  the 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  on  behalf  of  the  President 
has  transmitted  to  the  House  and  the 
Senate  the  administration's  proposal 
in  draft  legislative  language  to  create 
jobs,  promote  economic  growth,  assist 
families,  and  promote  health,  edu- 
cation, savings,  and  home  ownership, 
as  well  as  other  provisions  which  make 
the  legislation  consistent  with  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Budget  Enforcement 
Act. 

It  is  my  intention  to  formally  intro- 
duce this  legislation  early  next  week. 
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PRESIDENT  BUSH  SHOULD  NOT 
MEET  WITH  LI  PENG,  THE 
BUTCHER  OF  BEIJING  TOMOR- 
ROW 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
woman from  California  [Ms.  PELOSI]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Ms.  PELOSI.  I  thank  the  Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  State  of  the 
Union  Address  the  President  told  the 
Congress  and  the  country  that  com- 
munism was  gone,  and  he  also  said  in 
his  remarks  that  the  power  of  America 
rests  in  the  stirring  but  simple  idea 
that  the  people  will  do  great  things  if 
you  set  them  free. 

He  also  said: 

As  long  as  I  am  President,  we  will  continue 
to  lead  in  support  of  freedom  everywhere, 
not  out  of  arrogance,  not  out  of  altruism, 
but  for  the  safety  and  security  of  our  chil- 
dren. 

The  President  has  made  statements 
to  this  effect  about  the  leadership  of 
our  country  and  freedom  of  expression 
throughout  the  world.  Why,  then,  Mr. 
Speaker,  do  you  think  the  President 
thought  it  was  appropriate  to  meet 
with  Premier  Li  Peng,  the  Butcher  of 
Beijing,  tomorrow  in  New  York? 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  preparation  for  this 
possibility,  which  really  is  quite  shock- 
ing, I  must  say,  a  number  of  us  wrote 
a  letter  to  the  President,  which  I  would 
like  to  read  to  the  Congress. 

House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  DC.  January  28, 1992. 
Hon.  George  Bush, 

President  of  the  United  States,  the  White  House 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  The  United  Nations 
Security  Council  Summit  meeting  this  week 
will  mark  the  first  time  that  Chinese  Pre- 
mier U  Peng  will  visit  the  United  States 
since  the  Tiananmen  Square  massacre  on 
June  4.  1989.  We  understand  that  Premier  Li 
has  requested  a  bilateral  meeting  with  you 
on  January  31.  Given  the  primary  role  that 
Mr.  Li  played  in  the  massacre  and  the  crack- 
down on  pro-democracy  demonstrators  that 
followed  and  continues  today,  we  strongly 
urge  you  to  reject  Mr.  Li's  request. 

LI  Peng  is  widely  viewed  within  China  and 
internationally  as  the  person  most  respon- 
sible   for   China's   egregious   hunnan    rights 
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of  those  Chinese  citizens  detained 

4.  1989  for  the  peaceful  expression 

political  views,  including  those  sen- 

■jO  prison  terms  and  those  held  in 

or  detention  facilities  without 

seen  put  on  trial.  In  particular,  we 

immediate  release  on  medical  pa- 

Vang  Juntao.  who  was  sentenced  to 

imprisonment  in  February  1991  and 

ill. 

assault    on    religious    believers 
intensified  since  June  1989.  Ac- 
human  rights  groups.  Catholics, 
Buddhists  and  others  are  being 
to  the  toughest  crackdown  on  reli- 
3hlna  in  decades,  including  increased 
on  the  free  expression  of  their 
nd  official  harassment,  intimidation 
In  particular,  the  Chinese  gov- 
.  should   release   Bishop  Peter   Liu 
Bishop   Yang   Libo,    Father   Pei 
Sha  Zhumei  and  other  imprisoned 
nd  lay  church  members, 
he  brutal  repression  in  Tibet,  where 
security  forces  continue  to  intimi- 
and  nationalists  through  ar- 
harsh  prison  conditions  and  de- 
due  process.  As  you  know,  the  U.N. 
on   the   Prevention  of  Dis- 
and    Protection    of    Minorities 
the  issue  of  human  rights  in  Tibet 
the  Administration  should  vig- 
support  follow-up  action  at  the  Corn- 
meeting  in  Geneva. 
the  flow  of  prison-made  products  to 
and  agree,  without  further  delay,  to 
ternational  inspection  of  prison  fac- 
labor  camps  and  reeducation  camps 
of  engaging  in  the  production  of 
nade  goods  for  export.  This  practice 
18  a  glaring  violation  of  the  human 
f  the  many  pro-democracy  advocates 
been    consigned    to    the    reform 
labor  system. 

forward  to  a  forthright  expression 
decision  regarding  Premier  Li's  re- 
meet  with  you  in  New  York.  Any  di- 
by  you  or  members  of  your  Ad- 
with  Mr.  Li  at  this  time  would 
by  the  Chinese  government  to  sym- 
ts  return  to  legitimacy  in  the  eyes  of 
community  and  would  send  a  dev- 
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astating  signal  to  the  people  of  China  and  its 
thousands  of  political  prisoners. 

We  look  forward  to  working  with  you  to 
improve  the  human  rights  situation  in  China 
and  the  U.S.-Chlna  relationship. 
Sincerely. 
Nancy  Pelosi.  Ben  Jones.  Wayne  Owens. 
Frank  Wolf.  John  Porter.  Ben  Oilman, 
and  Tom  Lantos. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  point  about  the 
prison-made  products,  of  course,  is  how 
the  prisoners  are  rounded  up.  They  are 
sent  to  labor  camps  because  of  their 
political  expressions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Friday,  following 
the  announcement  that  the  President 
would  be  meeting  with  Li  Peng,  thou- 
sands of  Chinese  students  and  support- 
ers of  deinocratic  reform  in  China  will 
gather  at  U.N.  Plaza  tomorrow  at  1 
p.m.  to  protest  Li  Peng's  visit  to  the 
United  Nations. 

They  are  expected  to  release  into  the 
air  over  5.000  black  helium-filled  bal- 
loons representing  those  who  have  been 
killed,  imprisoned,  or  who  remain  in 
jail  today  because  of  their  advocacy  for 
democratic  reform  in  China. 

For  these  people,  Li  Peng  symbolizes 
repression  in  China.  When  he  ordered 
the  tanks  to  crush  Chinese  students,  he 
also  crushed  their  dreams  for  a  more 
democratic  society.  He  tried  to,  but 
that  dream  has  not  died. 

The  President  has  announced  that  he 
will  meet  Li  Peng,  the  "butcher  of 
Beijing"  tomorrow  at  5  p.m.  While  I  be- 
lieve that  diplomatic  contacts  must 
continue  between  nations  in  order  to 
resolve  problems.  President  Bush's 
meeting  with  Li  Peng  will  legitimize 
him  in  the  eyes  of  the  world.  Already, 
French  President  Mitterand  has  re- 
fused to  meet  with  Mr.  Li  because  of 
his  role  in  the  Tiananmen  Square  mas- 
sacre and  its  aftermath. 

Our  President  should  do  no  less. 

This  President  has,  and  rightly  so, 
defined  himself  as  the  President  who 
supports  freedom  throughout  the 
world,  except  when  it  comes  to  China. 
I  believe,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we  must  be 
against  this  meeting  because  it  does 
deal  a  devastating  blow  to  the  reform- 
ers in  China. 

Our  hopes  for  freedom  in  China  rest 
on  succession.  Li  Peng's  reputation 
was  diminished  because  of  his  role  in 
the  massacre;  this  meeting  tomorrow 
gives  him  legitimacy  and  courtesy. 
And  when  the  President  of  the  United 
States  next  to  Li  Peng  in  that  picture 
is  photographed  throughout  China, 
showing  a  bilateral  meeting  separate 
from  the  U.N.  Security  Council  meet- 
ing—which I  fully  understand  that  the 
President  must  participate  in— the 
President  will  not  be  speaking  for  de- 
mocracy in  China.  In  fact,  he  will  be 
going  back  on  his  word,  following  the 
massacre,  that  we  will  stand  with 
those  who  support  democracy  in  China. 


for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ROHRABACHER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
why  do  we  support  communism  in  what 
is  left  of  Yugoslavia?  First  we  were 
told  supporting  democracy  in  places 
like  Slovenia  and  Croatia  would  cause 
instability.  Then  we  were  told  the  Eu- 
ropeans should  take  the  lead.  Well,  Eu- 
rope has  taken  the  lead  and  almost  40 
countries  have  already  recognized  Cro- 
atia. Our  continued  footdragging  is 
shameful,  a  disgrace. 

A  speech  made  by  our  Secretary  of 
State  while  in  Belgrade  unleashed  the 
bloody  assault  by  Serbian  Communists 
on  the  Croatian  people  in  the  first 
place.  People  who  want  little  more 
than  control  of  their  own  destiny.  In- 
stead of  recognizing  the  Croatian  de- 
mocracy our  Government  continues  to 
have  official  dealings  with  the  Com- 
munist dominated  Serbian  rump  state 
of  Yugoslavia. 

It  is  time  our  Government  put  this 
horrible  episode  of  moral  turpitude  be- 
hind us.  It  is  time  for  the  leader  of  the 
free  world  to  stop  following.  Let  us  rec- 
ognize Croatia  and  apologize  that  it 
has  taken  us  so  long. 


LET  US  RECOGNIZE  CROATIA 
(Mr.  ROHRABACHER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 


THE      REPUBLICAN      CONGRESS     A 
MANIFESTO  FOR  CHANGE  IN  THE 
HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.   Michel]  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
of  Representatives  faces  an  institu- 
tional crisis.  An  ABC  News/Washington 
Post  poll  1  month  ago  reported  35  per- 
cent of  Americans  approve  of  the  job 
the  Congress  is  doing,  while  an  as- 
tounding 59  percent  disapprove. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  a  Gallup  poll  taken  last 
year  showed  that  Congress  trailed 
every  major  American  institution 
when  it  comes  to  the  confidence  of  the 
American  people.  The  lead  story  in  the 
latest  issue  of  the  National  Journal  is: 
"Congress  in  Disrepute." 

Mr.  Speaker,  individual  political 
leaders  go  up  and  down  in  the  polls,  but 
when  an  institution  itself  receives  such 
bad  notices,  something  is  drastically 
wrong.  There  is  a  mood  of  bitter  de- 
spair and  outraged  anger  by  Americans 
toward  their  House.  The  call  for  term 
limitations  is  but  one  aspect  of  this 
new  mood,  and  the  cause  of  thi3  crisis 
can  be  traced  to  those  who  control  and 
have  controlled  the  House  for  almost 
two  generations. 

Obviously.  I  am  speaking  of  the  ma- 
jority party  made  up  of  Democrats. 
Such  a  crisis  cannot  be  met  by  simply 
reshuffling  the  same  old  Democrat 
Party  majority.  We  do  not  need 
reshuffling.  We  need  a  new  deal  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  We  need  a 
new  majority,  a  Republican  majority  I 
might  add. 


Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  why  we  have 
taken  this  special  order.  We  want  to 
tell  the  American  people  what  they  can 
expect  from  a  Republican  new  deal  in 
the  House  of  Representatives.  We  will 
hear  directly  from  those  who  will  im- 
plement the  reforms. 

Our  learned  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Solomon],  will  in- 
struct us  on  the  need  for  Republican 
leadership  in  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
Future  chairmen,  like  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Gradison]  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  Archer],  will 
given  us  the  benefit  of  their  economic 
expertise.  Our  conference  chairman, 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Lewis]  and  our  research  chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Hun- 
ter], will  comment  on  our  defense  and 
security  needs.  House  Republican  Pol- 
icy Committee  chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Edwards], 
will  speak  on  institutional  reform,  and 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Thomas]  will  speak  of  campaign  re- 
form. The  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Weber],  will  speak  on  welfare  re- 
form, the  gentleman  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Chandler]  on  health  care,  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  McCoL- 
LUM]  about  crime  control,  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  [Mr.  Ireland]  on 
regulation.  They  will  all  instruct  and 
enlighten  us,  and  our  eloquent  whip, 
the  gentleman  from  the  great  State  of 
Georgia  [Mr.  Gingrich],  will  explore 
the  philosophical  differences  between 
the  two  parties  and  what  those  dif- 
ferences mean  in  practice.  But  first  let 
me  put  all  those  reforms  in  some  sort 
of  context. 

A  Republican  House  majority  will 
embark  on  a  truly  conservative  revolu- 
tion in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Our  goal  will  be  to  restore  institu- 
tional virtues  that  have  been  lost,  pre- 
serve strengths  that  have  survived  and 
protect  traditional  American  values. 

I  would  expect,  hopefully,  that  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Members  being  reelected 
on  my  side,  would  see  fit  to  elect  Boa 
as  their  Speaker.  I  will  lead  the  first 
comprehensive  reform  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  modern  times. 

Mr.  Speaker,  so  much  of  what  we  do 
around  here  is  determined  by  how  we 
do  it.  In  the  House  all  too  often  process 
is  substance,  so  one  of  the  first  things 
I  would  do  as  Speaker  is  to  establish  a 
more  orderly  schedule  for  legislation. 
Currently,  we  do  very  little  in  the 
early  part  of  the  year,  and  then  try  to 
cram  important  legislation  into  the 
end  of  the  schedule.  The  result  is 
chaos,  hurried  legislation,  unready  leg- 
islation, pork-barrel  legislation,  legis- 
lation in  panic,  and  legislation  in  the 
dark.  It  does  not  have  to  be  like  that, 
quite  frankly.  We  can  and  we  will  do 
better. 

Next  I  would  like  to  guarantee  that 
all  controversial  bills  come  to  the  floor 
with  rules  guaranteeing  free  and  open 
debate.  In  other  words,  how  do  we  con- 


sider the  pieces  of  legislation  on  the 
floor  of  this  House?  We  go  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  to  get  the  kind  of  rule 
under  which  we  will  debate  that  propo- 
sition. In  1977.  85  percent  of  all  the 
rules  were  open  rules.  By  1990  that  fig- 
ure had  fallen  to  45  percent  from  the  85 
percent,  and  the  trend  toward  more, 
even  more  closed  rules,  is  becoming 
quite  clear.  The  closed  rule,  so  called, 
as  a  means  of  stifling  dissent  is  legis- 
lating by  censorship  around  here.  It  is 
a  disgrace.  It  ought  to  go.  There  may 
be,  just  may  be,  some  very  isolated 
cases  when  we  would  want  in  the  inter- 
est of  efficiency,  or  whatever,  a  closed 
rule.  But  by  and  large,  particularly 
anything  of  a  controversial  nature, 
ought  to  have  a  free,  open,  and  unfet- 
tered debate  by  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
before  finally  coming  to  a  resolution 
on  a  controversial  piece  of  legislation. 

But  there  is  more  to  the  crisis  of  the 
House  than  the  rules  under  which  we 
debate.  When  a  party  has  been  too  long 
in  power,  in  eastern  Europe,  in  China, 
or  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  cer- 
tain characteristics  seem  to  arise:  an 
arrogant  lack  of  responsiveness,  a  delu- 
sion that  the  entrenched  party  is  irre- 
placeable and  above  criticism,  and, 
most  importantly,  a  compulsion  to 
build  bureaucracies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  35  years  that  I 
have  been  a  Congressman,  the  House, 
under  the  Democrats,  has  changed 
from  a  relatively  small  and  efficient 
institution  into  a  chaotic,  bureaucratic 
empire.  Today  we  have  11,000  staff 
members  and  1,800  support  staff.  Since 
1954,  2  years  before  I  came  here  as  a 
Member,  and  the  year  the  Republicans 
lost  control  of  the  House,  the  legisla- 
tive budget  has  soared  by  over  3,000 
percent.  The  consumer  price  index  has 
increased  by  only  500  percent  during 
that  period  of  time.  As  a  majority,  Re- 
publicans would  aim  at  cutting  com- 
mittee staffs  in  half,  which  would  save 
at  least  $26  million  a  year. 

And  might  I  say  finally,  in  this  por- 
tion of  my  remarks,  that  one  of  the 
first  things  I  would  do  as  Speaker  of 
this  House  of  Representatives,  quite 
frankly,  would  be  to  alert  the  entire 
membership  of  this  House  that  we,  as  a 
body  and  as  individuals,  would  be  re- 
quired to  abide  by  all  the  rules  and  reg- 
ulations and  laws  that  we  impose  upon 
the  American  people.  We  ought  not  to 
be  exempting  ourselves  from  what  we 
legislative  upon  the  American  people. 
That  ought  to  be  a  cardinal  principle 
on  the  way  we  operate  here. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  many  other 
structural  reforms  we  will  make,  but  I 
just  wanted  to  give  my  colleagues  some 
idea  of  the  comprehensive  nature  of  the 
undertaking. 

Mr.  Speaker,  pundits  talk  about  the 
need  for  big  ideas  in  politics.  Well,  big 
ideas  are  fine,  but  in  the  final  analysis 
politics  is  like  the  pizza  business.  In 
order  to  succeed,  one  has  got  to  de- 
liver, and  the  House  Democrat  major- 


ity cannot  or  will  not  deliver.  It  will 
not  deliver  free  and  open  debate.  It  will 
not  deliver  efficiency  in  legislating.  It 
will  not  deliver  a  lean,  mean  staff  for 
the  microchip  age.  It  will  not  deliver  a 
sense  of  purpose  to  our  deliberations. 
And  it  will  not  deliver  an  institution 
worthy  of  its  history,  its  promise  and 
its  responsibilities. 

House  Republicans  are  indeed  ready 
to  lead.  It  is  time  for  a  new  deal  in  the 
House,  a  Republican  majority  that  can 
restore  this  great  institution  to  its 
rightful  place  as  the  people's  House. 

At  this  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  going 
to  yield  to  some  of  my  colleagues  who 
are  going  to  participate  in  this  special 
order,  and,  if  I  might,  first  I  will  turn 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Solomon],  if  he  is 
ready.  I  am  happy  to  yield  at  this  time 
for  whatever  comments  he  chooses  to 
make. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker.  Wood- 
row  Wilson  once  wrote  that, 

Congress  in  session  is  Congress  on  public 
exhibition,  whilst  Congress  in  its  committee 
rooms  is  Congress  at  work. 

The  central  problem  of  the  House 
today  is  that  its  committee  system  is 
not  working  as  intended.  This  in  turn 
has  led  to  a  massive  breakdown  in  the 
quality  and  accountability  of  our  legris- 
lative  process  and  the  bills  it  produces. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  Republican  Con- 
gress, our  first  priority  will  be  to  re- 
store a  committee  system  that  works 
since  without  it  we  will  never  be  able 
forge  rational  and  effective  national 
policies. 

Why  is  our  present  committee  sys- 
tem in  such  a  shambles?  The  reasons 
are  not  all  that  difficult  to  discern. 
They  have  been  amply  testified  to  by 
political  scientists  and  Members  of 
Congress  alike. 

The  simple  fact  is  that  in  attempting 
to  beef  up  the  House  in  the  1970's  and 
put  it  on  a  more  even  footing  with  the 
executive  bureaucracy,  we  ourselves 
eventually  became  a  bureaucracy. 

And  I  use  the  term  bureaucracy  in 
the  most  pejorative  sense  of  that  term: 
Empire  building,  overstafling  and 
overspecialization,  overlap  and  dupli- 
cation, lack  of  accountability,  inertia 
and  delay,  and  self-interest  replacing 
the  public  interest. 

In  attempting  to  develop  this  body 
and  flex  our  muscles,  we  became  over- 
developed and  muscle  bound. 

We  created  our  own  congressional 
budget  and  budget  process  supported 
by  new  House  and  Senate  budget  com- 
mittees and  a  Congressional  Budget  Of- 
fice. 

We  strengthened  the  Congressional 
Research  Service  and  General  Account- 
ing Office  and  created  a  new  Office  of 
Technology  Assessment. 

And  finally,  we  greatly  enlarged  the 
congressional  committee  system.  Since 
1970,  while  the  number  of  committees 
has  remained  relatively  constant,  the 
number    of    subcommittees    has     in- 
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creasecl  16  percent,  from  136  to  158;  the 

of   committee    staff   has    in- 

186  percent,  from  738  to  2.109; 

apjiropriations  for  the  House  have 

456  percent,  from  $203  million 

tillion. 

ret,  despite  this  large  increase 
staff,  and  spending 
system.   House  committees  in 
Congress  reported  502  fewer 
percent  less  than  the  91st  Con- 
years  previous.  And  the  House 
162  fewer  bills,   or  14  percent 
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S  peaker,  what  is  responsible  for 

shocking  statistics?  While  it  may 

ult  to  pinpoint  the  degree  of 

ity    of    various    factors,    I 

is  generally  safe  to  conclude 

central  problem  has  been  a 

of  two  factors:  First  the 

of    subcommittees;    and 

the  authority  to  refer  bills  to 

one  committee  without  first 

committee  jurisdictions, 
if  you  will  the  fact  that  we 
rc^ghly  the  same  number  of  com- 
now  as  20  years  ago  and  ex- 
same   number  of  Members, 
th^se  same  committees  and  Mem- 
now   considering    legislation 
;her  committees,  in  more  sub- 
and  driven  by  more  staff, 
the   surface   data    may   show 
committees  and  subcommit- 
doing  less  work  than  20  years 
d4spite  increases  in  subcommit- 
and  resources,  the  fact  is 
probably   doing   more   work 
before  thanks  to  the  multiple 
of  bills  to  two  or  more  com- 
and  the  increase  in  the  num- 
(Jmnibus  bills. 

are    spread    more    thinly 
their   various   committee   and 
assignments   than   ever 
and    rightfully    complain    that 
not  have  the  time  or  energy  to 
any  of  these  responsibilities  in 
or  deliberative  fashion, 
result,    the   bills   produced   by 
tees  are  poorer  in  quality  than 
before — less  thought  out  and  less 
of  the  House  as  a  whole, 
act  that  two  or  more  commit- 
usually  involved  in  reporting 
legislation  often  leads  to  corn- 
between    differing    versions, 
thfcse  compromises  may  not  be  in- 
consistent    from     a     policy 
Last   year's   bank    reform 
bill  is  4  striking  example  of  that. 
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But  that  matters  little  since  no  sin- 
gle committee  is  really  responsible  or 
accountable  for  that  final  version. 

In  fact,  our  form  of  decentralized  and 
fragmented  subcommittee  government 
is  so  hopeless  that  the  majority  leader- 
ship often  relies  on  secret  task  forces 
and  structured  rules  to  patch  together 
legislation  out  of  various  committees, 
or  even  in  lieu  of  committee  action. 

But  secret  task  force  government  is 
hardly  an  acceptable  alternative  to 
subcommittee  government  if  delibera- 
tive democracy  is  our  ideal. 

Does  all  this  mean  that  representa- 
tive government  as  envisioned  by  our 
Constitution  is  today  an  impossible 
dream,  an  outmoded  form  of  govern- 
ment— an  anachronism?  I  refuse  to  ac- 
cept that. 

I  think  instead  that  with  a  few  basic 
reforms  we  can  restore  a  representa- 
tive, accountable  and  effective  com- 
mittee system  and  thereby  make  this 
House  again  a  living  example  of  how  a 
representative  democracy  can  and 
should  work. 

As  Republicans,  we  have  committed 
ourselves  to  a  committee  system  and  a 
House  that  works.  To  do  this  we  need 
to  do  the  following: 

First,  we  must  realign  and  rational- 
ize conmiittee  jurisdictions  along  more 
functional  lines; 

Second,  we  must  eliminate  the  joint 
referral  of  bills  to  two  or  more  com- 
mittees; 

Third,  we  must  reduce  subcommit- 
tees by  limiting  committees  to  no 
more  than  six  each; 

Fourth,  we  must  reduce  Member  sub- 
committee assignments  to  no  more 
than  four; 

Fifth,  we  must  eliminate  proxy  vot- 
ing and  one-third  quorums; 

Sixth.  Members  should  be  held  ac- 
countable for  their  committee  votes  by 
publishing  rollcall  votes  in  the  reports 
on  bills; 

Seventh,  we  must  reduce  committee 
staff  by  10  percent  per  Congress  over 
three  Congresses; 

Eighth,  party  ratios  on  committees 
must  accurately  reflect  the  party  ra- 
tios in  the  House; 

Ninth,  we  must  restore  our  author- 
ization process  by  requiring  the  early 
reporting  and  enactment  of  authoriza- 
tions prior  to  the  consideration  of  ap- 
propriations— probably  through  some 
form  of  biennial  budget-authorization- 
appropriations  process:  and 

Tenth,  committees  must  establish  re- 
alistic oversight  agendas  at  the  begin- 
ning of  each  Congress  and  be  held  ac- 
countable for  them  through  the  House 
Administration  Committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  the  10  steps  a 
Republican  House  would  take  toward 
making  ours  a  working  committee  sys- 
tem and  a  more  workable  House. 

They  sound  easy  enough,  but  the 
main  hurdle  continues  to  be  those  in 
power  who  are  "more  interested  in  pre- 
serving the  status  quo  for  their  own 
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narrow   political   interests   than   they 
are  in  improving  the  institution. 

That  is  all  the  more  reason  why  we 
need  a  change  of  parties  in  this  House 
to  accomplish  these  simple,  yet  essen- 
tial reforms. 

D  1140 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  for  his  valued  con- 
tribution, and  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  chairman  of  our  Policy  Committee, 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
Edwards]. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  I  want 
to  thank  you.  Mr.  Leader,  for  doing 
that.  I  also  want  to  commend  you  for 
this  special  order,  because  I  think  it  is 
very  important  that  the  people  in  this 
country  see  that  things  do  not  have  to 
be  the  way  they  are  now.  that  things 
can  be  different.  I  agree  with  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Solomon]  that  it  will  be  a  great 
day  when  you  become  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  so  these 
changes  can  be  made. 

It  is  a  fair  question,  how  would  we 
Republicans  run  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives differently  than  it  has 
been  run  by  the  Democrats. 

First  of  all,  we  would  greatly  reduce 
the  size  of  the  legislative  branch. 
Democrats  have  been  running  the 
House  of  Representatives  since  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's  first  term,  but  they 
have  not  controlled  the  White  House 
for  the  past  12  years,  so  they  have  in- 
stead created  on  the  Hill  a  massive  sep- 
arate bureaucracy,  a  bureaucracy  that 
clearly  has  to  be  brought  under  con- 
trol. 

We  Republicans  would  open  the 
books  for  a  full  accounting  of  the 
money  spent  by  the  Congress  on  the 
Congress.  Besides  the  obvious  and  pub- 
lic cost  of  congressional  staff  and  sup- 
port staff,  people  who  do  things  like 
maintain  the  buildings  and  provide  se- 
curity, there  are  other  expenses  associ- 
ated with  so-called  projects.  How 
much?  Who  knows?  It  is  very  difficult 
to  find  out  how  this  money  is  spent  or 
how  much  is  spent  or  what  happens  to 
any  money  that  is  left  over. 

We  Republicans  would  change  that. 
We  would  get  rid  of  this  secret  spend- 
ing of  the  taxpayer's  money.  Too  often 
taxpayers  face  the  same  frustration 
when  trying  to  find  out  how  their  Con- 
gressmen voted  on  a  particularly  im- 
portant tax  or  spending  bill.  Why?  Be- 
cause every  year  a  number  of  spending 
bills  get  passed  without  a  recorded 
vote.  For  years  Republicans  have 
called  for  a  change  in  the  rules  to  re- 
quire each  Member  of  Congress  to  vote 
on  the  record,  publicly  visible,  when- 
ever legislation  is  voted  on  to  increase 
taxes,  spend  money,  or  increase  the 
public  debt. 

Finally  a  Republican  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives would  be  much  more  re- 
flective of  the  will  of  the  people.  Most 
people,  if  asked  what  the  House  of  Rep- 
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resentatives  does,  would  respond  that 
we  debate  and  vote  on  the  great  public 
issues  of  the  day. 

In  fact,  too  often  Members  of  Con- 
gress are  expressly  denied  the  oppor- 
tunity to  debate  or  vote  on  the  great 
Issues  of  the  day  by  Democrat  commit- 
tee chairmen  and  the  Democrat-con- 
trolled Rules  Committee. 

First  of  all.  Republicans  want  to 
make  it  easier  for  a  majority  of  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  representing  their 
constituents  to  bypass  a,  committee 
chairman  and  bring  the  bill  directly  to 
the  House  floor.  Committee  chairmen 
have  a  great  deal  to  say  over  which 
bills  to  hold  hearings  on  and  which  to 
report  to  the  floor.  But  when  a  com- 
mittee chairman  is  opposed  to  even  de- 
bating a  particular  bill  that  has  the 
support  of  a  majority  of  Members  of 
the  House,  then  the  will  of  the  House 
and  the  voters  that  those  Congressmen 
and  Congresswomen  represent  must 
take  precedence  and  those  bills  must 
be  brought  to  the  floor. 

We  want  to  open  the  debate  and 
amendment  process  on  the  floor.  The 
House  rules  allow  anyone  to  bring  an 
amendment  to  the  floor  on  a  bill  being 
debated,  as  long  as  it  is  relevant  to  the 
subject  matter  of  the  bill.  But  we  rare- 
ly follow  those  rules.  Usually  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules,  under  the  influence  of 
the  Speaker,  decides  ahead  of  time  how 
many,  if  any,  amendments  will  be  al- 
lowed, which  amendments  they  will  be, 
how  much  debate  time  will  be  allowed, 
the  order  in  which  they  are  going  to  be 
voted  on. 

The  more  evenly  the  House  is  divided 
on  a  particular  issue  and  the  more  po- 
litically explosive  the  issue  is,  the 
greater  the  likelihood  that  the  deck 
will  be  stacked  in  favor  of  the  position 
taken  by  the  Democrat  leadership.  In 
fact,  for  any  bill  brought  to  the  floor 
for  a  vote  in  1991,  the  chances  were  bet- 
ter than  3  out  of  5  that  the  Committee 
on  Rules  would  pick  and  choose  which 
amendments  it  would  allow  to  be  de- 
bated and  voted  on,  circumventing  the 
normal  procedure  that  allows  any  rel- 
evant amendment  to  be  debated  and 
voted  on.  That  reflects  a  significant 
change  from  when  I  first  was  elected  to 
Congress.  Then  the  chances  were  less 
than  1  out  of  5  that  a  floor  debate 
would  be  restricted  in  some  way  by  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 

Republicans  would  allow  the  process 
to  work  as  it  was  intended,  giving  ev- 
eryone an  opportunity  to  offer  and  de- 
bate amendments  of  importance  to  our 
constituents. 

Finally,  under  Republican  leadership, 
the  country  could  expect  a  reduction  of 
the  legislative  bureaucracy,  more  votes 
on  the  record,  and  opening  of  the  books 
on  internal  House  business,  and  a  res- 
toration of  democracy  and  fairness  to 
committee  and  floor  proceedings. 

I  want  to  thank  you.  Mr.  Leader, 
again,  because  this  under  your  leader- 
ship is  the  policy  that  we  have  formu- 


lated about  how  we  would  run  the 
House  of  Representatives.  I  am  very 
eager  to  see  that  day  when  we  can  in 
fact  call  you  Mr.  Speaker  and  make 
these  changes  that  our  constituents  de- 
mand of  us. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished gentleman.  Of  course,  in  keep- 
ing with  his  comments  relative  to, 
again,  the  issue  of  reduction  of  staff 
and  personnel  and  the  burgeoning  bu- 
reaucracy around  here.  I  failed  to  men- 
tion that  one  of  those  other  things 
would  be  obviously  a  moratorium  on 
the  construction  of  any  new  buildings 
or  office  space  around  here.  That  obvi- 
ously would  not  be  required  if  we  are 
going  to  be  reducing  staff,  as  distin- 
guished from  expanding  it,  as  has  been 
the  case  in  recent  years. 

At  this  juncture  I  am  most  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Gingrich],  our  distinguished  whip. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  leader  for  yielding  and  I  appreciate 
very  much  his  hosting  this  opportunity 
to  explain  what  we  would  do  with  a  Re- 
publican Congress. 

America  is  at  a  crossroads  and  Amer- 
icans know  it.  They  know  we  have  won 
the  cold  war  but  may  be  in  danger  of 
losing  the  competitive  war. 

Americans  are  frustrated  and  con- 
fused. They  see  how  our  leaders  and 
our  system  of  government  has  suc- 
ceeded in  defeating  the  Soviet  empire 
yet  they  see  the  same  leaders  and  sys- 
tem losing  the  domestic  struggle 
against  drugs,  crime,  ignorance,  and 
welfare.  Americans  are  losing  faith  in 
our  constitutional  system.  They  see  in- 
effective leaders  and  a  government 
structure  that  isn't  producing  results. 

The  current  system  has  so  failed  to 
produce  answers  that  Americans  are 
seeking  stark  solutions.  The  dramatic 
and  frightening  rise  of  David  Duke  and 
the  near  universal  call  for  term  limita- 
tions on  politicians,  I  believe,  have  ma- 
terialized because  of  the  sense  of  des- 
peration and  exasperation  by  the 
American  people. 

Within  this  current  climate,  I  believe 
we  need  to  create  a  new  system  and 
new  approach  to  government.  We  need 
to  transform  the  current  system 
through  a  necessary  revolution.  This 
revolution  is  one  of  replacing  the  cur- 
rent welfare  state  and  its  side  effects  of 
destruction  of  family  values,  work 
ethic,  and  individual  ability  and  re- 
sponsibility. This  revolution  is  truly 
necessary  and  not  merely  desirable.  It 
must  happen. 

Our  Founding  Fathers  created  a  pow- 
erful system  for  each  generation  to 
have;  to  paraphrase  Thomas  .Jefferson, 
its  own  necessary  revolution.  Our  civil 
wars  should  be  fought  culturally  and 
politically,  not  militarily. 

I  believe  that  there  are  six  essential 
social  and  economic  changes  that  are 
revolutionary  in  nature  that  if  sup- 
ported by  Government  policies  will 
change  the  current  system  of  stagna- 


tion and  alienation  to  one  of  oppor- 
tunity and  prosperity.  But  these  Gov- 
ernment policies  will  never  occur  until 
there  is  a  Republican  majority  in  Con- 
gress. 

Let  me  outline  this  necessary  revolu- 
tion that  would  take  place  with  a  Re- 
publican Congress. 

We  believe  that  this  revolution  is 
vital  to  each  American's  personal  pros- 
perity. Our  Government  through  its 
Tax  Code  punishes  industry,  encour- 
ages debt,  discourages  saving,  and 
makes  jobs  creation  an  almost  unat- 
tainable goal.  In  contrast,  ima^rine  a 
Tax  Code  that  rewards  people  for  in- 
vesting in,  and  saving  for  the  future. 
Imagine  laws  that  make  it  more  pos- 
sible for  Americans  to  realize  the 
dream  of  home  ownership.  We  have  pro- 
posed such  reforms:  Cut  taxes  on  in- 
come earned  from  investments  in  cap- 
ital assets,  and  make  even  steeper  cuts 
for  investments  in  small  businesses; 
cut  taxes  on  senior  citizens  who  work; 
encourage  savings  through  expansion 
of  the  IRA  laws;  encourage  home  own- 
ership through  flexible  rules  on  IRA 
use  and  tax  credits  for  the  flrst-time 
home  buyer;  and  repeal  counter- 
productive tax  laws  that  cost  jobs, 
such  as  the  excise  tax  on  boats  and  air- 
craft. 

We  believe  that  another  generation 
of  drug  addiction  and  violent  crimes 
will  destroy  our  children  socially  and 
spiritually.  The  personal  safety  of 
every  individual  must  be  protected  and 
preserved.  Imagine  picking  up  the 
newspaper  and  reading  that  the  murder 
rate  right  here  in  Washington,  DC,  was 
cut  in  half  and  that  drug  dealers  and 
other  like  thugs  were  put  in  jail  for  the 
length  of  their  sentence  and  not  let  out 
on  early  release  to  commit  more  crime. 
We  should  be  committed  to  a  policy  of 
prisons  before  pork,  and  we  should 
build  enough  prisons  so  that  there  are 
enough  cells  for  every  violent  criminal 
in  America.  And  while  they  are  in  pris- 
on, we  should  make  every  prisoner 
work  to  help  pay  for  the  cost  of  their 
incarceration.  Finally,  we  should  make 
sure  that  every  illiterate  prisoner 
emerges  from  jail  literate  so  that  they 
can  become  productive  citizens  and  not 
repeat  criminals. 

We  believe  that  education  is  a  vital 
key  to  a  successful,  competitive  Amer- 
ica and  to  sustain  economic  growth. 
There  is  no  sector  in  American  life  in 
which  the  coming  revolution  is  more 
necessary  or  vital.  Imagine  an  edu- 
cational system  that  allows  parents  to 
choose  which  school  their  children  at- 
tended and  replaces  a  unionized,  bu- 
reaucratic approach  to  teaching  with 
flexibility,  creativity,  and  rewards  for 
excellence.  That  is  what  we  have  pro- 
posed through  America  2000.  We  must 
let  the  individuals  on  the  local  level, 
not  the  Federal  Government,  decide 
what  is  best  for  their  children.  We 
must  encourage  and  provide  the  means 
for   innovative   educational    programs 
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designed  to  expand  our  chll- 
ducational  experience.  Through 
creative  participation  from  local 
America  will  once  again 
excellence  in  education, 
l^lieve  that  personal  safety  and 
is  not  just  a  matter  of  ridding 
country  of  the  criminal  plague  but 
all  Americans  the  right  to 
system  that  is  affordable  and 
to  everyone.  Imagine  a  revi- 
health-oriented    system    that 
wellness     and     promotes 
We  have  proposed  such  reforms. 
le|k.der's  task  force  on  health  has 
giving  small  businesses  the 
d-eatment  for  its  employees  now 
)ig  businesses.  This  fairness  in 
treatment  coupled  with  insurance 
reform  will   give   millions  of 
access    to    health    policies 
don't  possess.  Our  legislation 
establish    a    commonsense    ap- 
to    malpractice    lawsuits    that 
costs  to  the  health  care 
We  should  also  consider  put- 
personal  responsibility  back 
system  by  establishing  health 
alccounts  that  would  allow  people 
the  current  benefits  provided 
by  their  employers  and  put 
into  a  special  account.  This  money 
be  used  for  health  costs  but  if 
was  left  over  it  would  be  theirs, 
lelieve  that  the  welfare  state's 
bureaucracy  and  payments  cre- 
strong  bias  against  work,  sav- 
family  values.  These  are  the 
so  solely  needed  by  those 
currently  in  the  welfare  sys- 
dnaglne  a  system  for  the  needy 
1  romoted    workforce    instead    of 
We  propose  that  the  current 
of  welfare  with  its  over  100  sep- 
]  irograms  be  put  into  three  block 
This  would  allow  States  vastly 
flexibility  to  enact  the  needed  re- 
from  welfare  to  workfare.  Wel- 
P8  yments  should  lead  the  recipient 
.  This  can  be  done  by  requiring 
a  high  school   education   if 
't  have  one.  We  should  elimi- 
ihe    current    system's    penalty 
families  and  we  should  elimi- 
afiditional  benefits  for  people  who 
I  lore  children  while  on  welfare, 
values  of  work,  family,  and  edu- 
must  replace  the  welfare  state's 
bureaucratic  values. 
>elieve  that  this  economic  and 
revolution  must  extend  to  the 
.  Congress  should  be  a  sys- 
is  respected  by  everyone.  This 
the  case  if  we  expect  other  in- 
in  the  country  to  live  by  the 
nes  Congress  dictates.  Imagine  a 
where  there  are  no  scandals 
We  should  demand  a  full 
of  all  congressional  affairs 
the  public  can  see  how  their  tax 
are  spent.  Imagine  a  Congress 
to  live  with  the  laws  it  passes 
everyone  else  in  the  country.  Imag- 
( longress  that  had  half  its  current 
18  Bob  Michel  has  said  will  hap- 
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pen  when  he  becomes  Speaker  of  the 
House.  Imagine  a  more  effective  and  a 
more  efficient  Congress,  with  a  rever- 
sal of  the  proliferation  of  committees 
and  subcommittees.  Imagine  a  Con- 
gress whose  Members  better  under- 
stood the  problems  of  their  constitu- 
ents, and  not  insulated  from  those 
problems  by  special  perks  and  overuse 
of  taxpayer's  money  to  get  reelected. 

Imagine  a  Congress  that  allowed  all 
of  these  things  to  happen:  From 
changes  in  economic  policies  that 
would  create  jobs,  to  change  in  social 
policy  that  would  put  all  violent  crimi- 
nals in  prison  to  stay,  to  change  in 
education  policy  that  favored  parents 
and  children  over  unionized  bureauc- 
racies, to  change  in  health  policy  to 
promote  wellness  and  choice  and  re- 
duce costs  to  families,  to  change  in 
welfare  policy  to. emphasize  workfare 
instead  of  welfare,  to  a  change  in  the 
way  Congress  itself  operates  so  that  all 
Americans  can  have  a  Congress  it  can 
be  proud  of. 

All  of  these  changes  would  happen  if 
the  American  people  would  make  one 
change,  elect  a  majority  of  Repub- 
licans in  Congress.  All  of  these  changes 
have  been  proposed,  few  of  them  have 
been  brought  up  for  votes.  That's  be- 
cause the  majority  party  decides  the 
congressional  agenda,  they  decide  the 
schedule,  they  decide  what  proposals 
have  a  chance  to  become  law.  For  the 
last  38  years  the  majority  party  in  Con- 
gress has  been  the  Democrats.  That's 
longer  than  Castro  has  been  in  power 
in  Cuba  and  more  than  half  the  time 
the  Communists  were  in  control  in  the 
Soviet  Union. 

In  his  first  inaugural  address  on 
March  4.  1861,  Abraham  Lincoln  said: 

This  country  with  its  institutions  belongs 
to  the  people  who  Inhabit  it.  Whenever  they 
shall  grow  weary  of  the  existing  government 
they  can  exercise  their  constitutional  right 
of  amending  it  or  their  revolutionary  right 
to  dismember,  or  overthrow  it. 

The  challenge  to  America  is  clear. 
Use  ballots,  not  bullets,  to  win  this 
necessary  revolution.  If  Americans 
want  change,  they  must  get  out  and 
vote.  America  met  challenges  in  the 
cold  war  and  Desert  Storm.  We  believe 
we  can  find  just  as  much  courage  and 
commitment  to  meet  the  challenge 
here  at  home. 

D  1150 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished whip  for  his  very  eloquent  re- 
marks capsuling,  as  no  one  other  can 
do  better,  what  we  as  the  Republican 
minority  feel  strongly  we  would  like  to 
have  evolve  for  the  benefit  of  the 
American  people,  if  given  that  oppor- 
tunity with  a  majority  in  this  House. 

If  I  might  just  very  briefly  under- 
score what  the  whip  said  relative  to 
the  time  element  here.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  January  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Broomfield]  and  I.  the 
senior  Republican  on  our  side,  began 
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our  36th  year  serving  in  this  House  of 
Representatives. 

Neither  of  us,  nor  obviously  have  any 
other  Republicans  in  this  House  with 
lesser  seniority,  ever  have  had  their 
own  subcommittee,  their  own  full  com- 
mittee, or  been  in  a  position  of  being  in 
a  majority  where  our  views  carried  the 
day  in  any  kind  of  situation  around 
here.  That  is  the  plight  we  Republicans 
have  been  in  for  lo  these  36— yes,  2 
more— 38  years  in  the  House. 

We  are  saying  today,  collectively  and 
individually,  we  can  change  all  that. 
The  people,  obviously,  can  change  all 
that.  We  cannot  do  it  ourselves.  It  will 
have  to  happen  this  fall. 

But  in  the  event  that  the  American 
people  see  fit  to  do  that  for  us,  to  give 
us  that  opportunity,  we  will  rise  to  the 
challenge.  We  welcome  that  challenge 
and  look  forward  to  the  opportunity  to 
serve  here. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  I  had  to  interrupt 
my  leader  on  one  point.  I  think  all  of 
us  realize  that  even  though  we  are  in 
the  minority,  there  was  one  day  last 
year  when  the  views  of  the  Republican 
leader  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
Bob  Michel,  did  carry  the  day,  and 
that  is  when  you  led  the  coalition  in 
this  body  that  gave  the  President  au- 
thorization to  move  against  Saddam 
Hussein  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  We  will 
never  forget  that  leadership  and  never 
forget  that  day. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  California.  It 
is  true  on  occasion  there  have  been 
those  times  when  we  have  carried  the 
day  with  a  very,  very  spirited,  well-in- 
formed, well-enlightened,  articulate 
minority,  and  have  made  the  case  on 
the  floor  of  this  House  to  carry  a  ma- 
jority of  votes,  regardless  of  party. 
Those  are  the  days  when  we  look,  of 
course,  with  envy,  and  hope  that  there 
would  only  be  more  of  those  days.  Un- 
fortunately, there  are  far  more  days 
when  we  lose.  But  when  given  that  op- 
portunity, we  rise  to  the  challenge. 

At  this  juncture  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Lewis],  who  serves  aa 
our  Republican  conference  chairman. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  thank  my  leader  for  yielding  me 
this  time. 

In  the  minority  leader's  most  stimu- 
lating cover  letter  that  came  with  the 
work  we  are  about  to  do  on  the  floor, 
my  leader.  Bob  Michel,  said  that  the 
year  was  1954.  Ike  was  our  President. 
We  had  a  balanced  budget.  Bob  Michel 
was  working  as  administrative  assist- 
ant to  Congressman  Harold  Velde,  and 
Republicans  lost  control  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  the  Democrats. 

That  was  38  years  ago.  The  world  has 
changed  in  many  ways,  my  leader  said. 
Ike  is  no  longer  President,  we  no 
longer  have  a  balanced  budget,  and  I 
am  no  longer  a  congressional  staffer. 
Over  this  time  we  have  gone  through 
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the  Korean,  the  Vietnam,  and  the  cold 
wars.  We  have  seen  the  yippies,  the 
hippies,  the  yuppies.  But  through  all 
these  years,  one  thing  has  not 
changed — the  Democrat  majority  in 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

Incredible,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  It  certainly  is. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  Over  those 
years,  all  that  has  not  changed  is  that 
these  guys  still  run  the  place,  and  the 
people  wonder  why  we  are  in  trouble. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  cannot  wait  for  the 
time  that  Bob  Michel  is  our  Speaker, 
for  the  gentleman  from  Ulinois  knows 
what  this  country  needs.  It  needs  the 
kind  of  leadership  that  he  can  provide. 
It  needs  the  kind  of  understanding  of 
where  this  country  has  been  and  what 
has  made  it  great. 

D  1200 

It  needs  the  kind  of  direction  that  his 
experience  understands. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  going  to  revise  my 
remarks  relative  to  what  we  might  do 
with  our  defense  budget,  if  we  were  the 
majority.  The  Speaker  today  at  the 
rostrum  understands  full  well  the  de- 
mands that  we  have  upon  our  defense 
system.  It  is  very  apparent. 

The  Constitution  of  our  country  em- 
powers the  Congress  to  raise  and  sup- 
port armies  and  to  provide  and  main- 
tain a  navy.  History  and  our  leading 
role  in  a  Western  culture  based  upon 
individual  liberty  have  made  these 
words  more  important  than  our  Found- 
ing Fathers  could  have  realized.  They 
worried  about  a  coastal  defense  of  13 
colonies,  a  defense  on  the  western  fron- 
tier. Little  more  than  150  years  after 
the  Revolution,  America's  leaders  had 
to  deal  with  a  global  war,  atomic  weap- 
ons, two  fascist  dictatorships  in  war 
and  two  Communist  regimes  in  a  cold 
war.  We  have  been  through  so  much 
since  the  gentleman  has  been  leader. 

I  cannot  help  but  be  reminded  of  ex- 
perience like  Dick  Cheney's,  coming 
from  this  body,  sitting  by  the  lakeside 
up  in  the  mountains  in  northern  Cali- 
fornia, when  he  talked  about  the  fact 
that  we  have  an  opportunity  as  we 
build  down  this  quality  national  de- 
fense, he  suggested  the  problem  is  we 
have  had  this  opportunity  just  follow- 
ing the  Second  World  War,  just  follow- 
ing Vietnam,  every  time  we  have  had 
the  opportunity  we  have  screwed  it  up. 

It  is  very  important  that  we  not  just 
respond  to  the  Democrat  challenge  by 
transferring  this  money  to  more  of 
their  social  programs.  Let  us  make 
sure  that  we  build  down  wisely.  A 
strong  national  defense  is  our  most 
critical  need. 

We  have  seen  its  potential  benefits 
out  there  for  the  American  public.  We 
need  to  make  certain  that  as  we  go 
about  that  quality  builddown  that  we 
keep  on  track,  keep  America  strong, 
keep  the  world  strong  so  we  can  con- 
tinue to  lead. 

I  appreciate  the  Speaker's  leadership 
today  on  the  floor. 


Mr.  Speaker,  the  Constitution  of  our  country 
empowers  the  Congress  to  "raise  and  support 
armies  *  *  *  and  to  provide  and  maintain  a 
navy."  History,  and  our  leading  role  in  a  West- 
em  culture  based  on  individual  liberty,  have 
made  these  words  more  important  than  our 
Founding  Fathers  could  have  realized.  They 
worried  about  coastal  defense  for  13  Cotonies 
and  a  defense  on  the  western  frontier.  Little 
more  than  150  years  after  the  Revolution 
America's  leaders  had  to  deal  with  global  war, 
atomic  weapons,  two  Fascist  dictatorships  in 
war,  and  two  Communist  regimes  in  ttie  cokj 
war. 

Well  as  President  Bush  said  last  night,  "We 
won  the  cold  war." 

Who  is  we?  Really  three  groups.  First  the 
men  and  women  of  our  Armed  Forces.  Sec- 
ond the  ingenious  and  dedicated  defense 
workers  who  gave  our  troops  the  best  tools  to 
do  the  most  dangerous  work.  And  last  but  not 
least  is  the  American  taxpayer.  Again  as  the 
President  said: 

No  one  ever  thinks  to  thank  the  people 
who  pay  a  country's  bills,  or  an  alliance's 
bills.  But  for  half  a  century  now  the  Amer- 
ican people  have  shouldered  the  burden,  and 
paid  taxes  that  were  higher  than  they  would 
have  been  to  support  a  defense  that  was  big- 
ger than  it  would  have  been  if  imperial  com- 
munism had  never  existed. 

These  three  groups — soliders,  workers,  and 
taxpayers — deserve  a  quality  builddown  that 
honors  their  past  and  future  sacrifices.  A  Re- 
publican Congress,  influenced  and  led  by 
Members  and  former  Memk)ers  such  as  Bob 
Michel,  Bill  Dickinson,  and  Dick  Cheney— 
not  to  mention  our  most  important  alumnus, 
George  Bush — would  manage  that  builddown 
in  the  safest  and  most  compassionate  way. 

When  we  had  the  expansionist  Communist 
regime  in  Moscow  it  would  show  its  true  colors 
from  time  to  time  in  dramatic  ways.  Afghani- 
stan and  KAL  flight  007  were  dramatic  remind- 
ers that  we  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  could  use 
to  remind  our  colleagues  in  control  of  the 
House  that  there  was  a  bear  in  the  woods. 
Now  the  bear  is  dead,  but  was  that  the  only 
threat?  Can  its  nuclear  armed  offspring  really 
be  declawed? 

As  we  confront  these  questions,  let's  see 
which  party  has  the  best  track  record  in  pro- 
tecting the  interests  of  soldiers,  defense  work- 
ers, and  taxpayers. 

Most  Americans  are  now  familiar  with  the 
phrase  "peace  dividend."  I  want  to  talk  atx)ut 
the  peace  dividend,  as  well  as  its  lesser 
known  cousin,  the  experience  dividend. 

The  experience  dividend  is  so  vital  tiut  often 
neglected.  Members  of  the  Republican  Bush 
administration  such  as  Dick  Cheney,  Secretary 
of  State  James  Baker,  and  National  Security 
Adviser  Brent  Scowcroft  bring  to  these  chal- 
lenging times  a  wealth  of  experience  not 
matched  in  the  other  party.  If  we  had  a  Re- 
publican-controlled House,  the  ideas  and  poli- 
cies of  these  people  would  have  to  be  com- 
promised and  watered  down.  II  the  GOP  was 
in  charge  we  would  complement  and  add  to 
the  experience  of  George  Bush's  team — not 
carp  and  grandstand. 

The  peace  dividend  will  take  on  additional 
meaning  and  significance  the  closer  we  get  to 
election  day.  In  an  election  year  with  a  difficult 
economy  there  seems  to  be  no  shortage  of 
ideas  on  how  to  spend  more  money — tax  cuts. 


natk>nal  health  insurance,  massive  new  publk: 
works  and  jobs  programs — are  but  a  few. 

The  majority  party's  constant  damor  for 
higher  cuts  in  defense  leaves  many  with  the 
unfortunate  belief  that  the  Congress  has  al- 
ready waited  too  bng  for  the  tHJdget  ax  to  fall. 
It  also  fails  to  carefully  consider  the  more 
healthy  alternative  of  committing  defense  dol- 
lars saved  to  deficit  reduction.  How  many 
times  in  the  1980's  have  those  who  depend 
on  existing  domestk:  Government  programs 
been  asked  to  absorb  cuts  because  of  the 
size  of  the  defcit  and  its  damaging  effect  on 
our  economy.  Instead  of  debating  how  to 
spend  the  peace  divklend  on  new  Federal  pro- 
grams, an  effort  shoukJ  be  made  to  reach  a 
fuller  and  more  realistic  understanding  of  the 
costs  of  deficit  spending  on  our  economy  and 
on  worthwhile  domestk:  programs.  In  short,  it 
is  time  to  fill  in  the  t>lanks.  President  Bush  did 
that  in  his  State  of  the  Unk)n  Address.  The 
President  outlined  cuts  of  an  additkxial  $50 
billk>n  over  the  next  5  years.  As  he  sakj,  we 
shouM  cut  "this  deep,  and  no  deeper." 

Mr.  Speaker,  two  documents  will  be  sut>mit- 
ted  for  the  Record.  The  first  is  a  Department 
of  Defense  publicatnn  explaining  the  fiscal 
year  1993  Pentagon  budget.  The  second  is  a 
speech  by  Joint  Chiefs  Chairman  Gen.  Colin 
Powell.  Chairman  Powell's  remarks  explain 
much  that  the  Bush  administration  is  already 
doing  to  protect  our  troops  and  our  taxpayers. 
As  he  points  out,  when  we  finish  our  reduc- 
tk>ns  we  will  t>e  using  the  lowest  amount  of 
our  GNP  for  defense  since  before  Wortd  War 
I— only  3.6  percent. 

Therefore,  as  the  country  awaits  its  de- 
served relief  from  the  cold  war  tax  and  de- 
fense burden,  we  shouki  bear  in  mind  which 
party  will  tjetter  weigh  certain  facts:  While 
there  is  no  question  that  there  was  a  defense 
tHJildup  during  President  Reagan's  first  term, 
real  defense  spending  has  been  on  the  de- 
cline since  1985.  Real  defense  spending  will 
decline  34  percent  between  1985-1996  based 
on  decisions  that  Congress  and  the  President 
have  already  made. 

Defense  cuts  are  people  cuts.  The  Defense 
Department  has  already  eliminated  80,000  ci- 
vilian jobs.  Secretary  Cheney  has  agreed  to  a 
5-year  plan  which  will  reduce  the  active  duty 
force  by  520,000  individuals.  Additionally,  the 
Department  is  in  the  process  of  closing  400 
bases  and  facilities  worldwide. 

Defense  reductions  are  job  cuts.  Joining  the 
nearly  1  million  military  and  civilian  employees 
of  the  Department  in  looking  for  new  jobs  will 
be  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  private  sector 
production  employees  that  work  in  the  produc- 
tion lines  manufacturing  America's  defense  in- 
dustrial base.  In  California  alone,  at  least 
300,000  production  workers  who  make  every- 
thing from  the  B-2  to  communications  sat- 
ellites are  and  will  be  in  jeopardy.  These  indi- 
viduals are  the  defense  industrial  base. 

There  are  no  quick  fixes  by  which  defense 
cuts  can  be  immediately  available  for  redis- 
tribution to  other  Federal  programs.  Weapons 
programs  and  personnel  training  involves 
long-term  contracts.  Even  closing  down  a  pro- 
duction line  involves  termination  costs. 

Our  challenge  is  not  to  quibble  over  the  bil- 
lions of  dollars  that  coukj  make  up  a  peace 
dividend.  Instead  it  is  to  recognize  that  every 
debate  about  this  issue  should  include  at  least 
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key  phrases — the  defense  industrial 
the  Federal  deficit.  Each  has  as 
do  with  our  future  economic  progress 
as  the  current  temptation  to  view 
dividend  as  a  new  opportunfly  to  in- 
I  ederal  spending  on  new  programs, 
p  eace  dividend  rhetoric  of  most  con- 
Democrats  creates  a  bonfire  men- 
bonfire  is  started  from  materials 
no  tonger  needed.  As  it  grows,  the 
for  the  flame  and  the  light  grows, 
anything  that  will  burn  is  thrown 
fire.  Let's  not  make  that  mistake  with 
thinking  regarding  the  opportunities 
defense  dollars  elsewhere.  Instead, 
on  the  long  term,  the  defense  indus- 
and  the  Federal  deficit. 
Congress  are  atxjut  to  undertake  the 
demobilization  in  the  history  of 
That  is  no  exaggeration.  A  Repub- 
House  would  not  use  the  Pen- 
)udget  as  a  cash  cow  to  please  more 
groups  with  new  Federal  handouts, 
work  with  the  experienced  Bush  ad- 
to  build  down  with  equal  meas- 
aution  atx>ut  worid  dangers  and  com- 
for  American  defense  workers. 

Retraining  and  Worker  Adjustment 

is  a  thriving  economy,  particularly  in 

fields,  and  in  modern  manu- 

methods  like  those  developed  for  the 

bomber.  If  Republicans  controlled 

we  would  meet  the  President's 

deadline  for  passing  his  economic 

jrogram.   This  kind  of  action  would 

effects  of  a  wise  builddown  of  our 

orces  and  allow  us  to  apply  savings 

reduction  thereby  letting  taxpayers 

of  their  money.  That  would  be  the 

I  can  think  of  to  say,  "Thank  you, 

for  a  job  well  done  and  a  struggle 


VIICHEL.    Mr.    Speaker,    I   cer- 

thank   the   gentleman   for   his 

tijnely  remarks.  So  well  put  with 

to  a  very  critical  subject  that 

of  us. 
tEDWARDS    of   Oklahoma.    Mr. 

will  the  gentleman  yield? 
VIICHEL.    I    yield    to    the   gen- 
from  Oklahoma. 
EDWARDS    of   Oklahoma.    Mr. 

I  thank  my  leader  for  yielding 


sj.y. 


k  it  is  important  that  the  peo- 

hear  this  and  see  this  realize 

reason  it  is  so  important  that 

iven  the  opportunity  to  provide 

le^ership  that  the  gentleman  has 

out  here  is  this:  When  they  go 

polls  and  they  elect  a  Ronald 

twice  to  be  President  and  they 

(^orge  Bush  to  be  President  and 

we  believe  in  that  direction, 

the  country  to  move  in  that 

But  when  it  does  not  happen, 

all  frustrated  and  angry.  Why? 

vol|ed  for  these  guys  for  President. 

it  not  happening? 

answer  is  very  simple,  because 

stalemated.  We  have  Presidents 

t  to  take  us  in  the  direction 

pi4>llc  wants  but  we  do  not  have 

es  in  Congress.  And  when  they 

a  Republican  President,  then 


w  int 


they  ought  to  give  that  President  a  Re- 
publican Congress,  and  we  will  change 
things. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  making  the  point.  I 
am  reminded  of  our  early  days  in 
school  when  we  were  taught  about  the 
three  coordinate  branches  of  Govern- 
ment, one  being  a  check  upon  the 
other.  I  am  wondering  what  has  hap- 
pened during  recent  times.  We  have 
been  fortunate  to  elect  5  out  of  the  6 
last  in  the  Presidential  elections.  But 
always,  except  for  the  short  period  of 
time  in  the  other  body  having  a  major- 
ity, the  other  party  has  controlled  Con- 
gress. That  may  be  in  the  public's  mind 
out  there,  that  the  system  of  checks 
and  balances  conceived  by  our  Found- 
ing Fathers  where  a  President  of  one 
party  and  a  control  of  the  Congress  by 
another  party  has  absolutely  no  rel- 
evance whatsoever. 

That  was  not  what  they  were  talking 
about,  and  the  gentleman  is  so  good  to 
bring  out  the  point  forcefully,  as  he 
did. 

This  is  probably  as  good  a  time  as 
any,  following  on  the  remarks  of  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  Lewis],  to  hear  from  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Hunter], 
who  serves  with  such  distinction  on 
that  Committee  on  Armed  Services, 
and  knows  that  defense  business  inside 
and  out  and,  of  course,  serves  in  our 
leadership  as  chairman  of  our  research 
task  forces. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
my  leader  and  applaud  him  for  the 
leadership  that  he  has  shown  and  that 
he  will  show  in  the  future  as  a  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives.  I 
thank  my  leader  for  giving  us  this  op- 
portunity to  talk  about  what  Repub- 
licans would  do. 

I  think  one  of  the  very  Important 
areas  that  have  to  be  discussed  today 
and  have  already  been  discussed  by  our 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  Lewis]  is  defense.  Because  the 
Constitution  gives  the  Congress  the  re- 
sponsibility and  the  duty  and  the 
power  to  carry  out  and  to  build  a 
strong  national  defense  for  the  protec- 
tion of  our  citizens. 

In  fact,  many  of  us  think  that  it  is 
the  most  important  social  benefit  that 
Congress  provides  for  its  people  and 
should  provide  for  its  people,  is  to  de- 
fend them. 

I  think  the  difference  between  Repub- 
licans and  Democrats  with  respect  to 
defense  can  be  described  by  two  simple 
phrases.  The  first  phrase  is  one  that 
was  used  very  often  by  Ronald  Reagan 
and  that  was  simply  "Peace  through 
strength." 

The  second  is  one  that  we  are  going 
to  hear  a  lot  of  times  from  the  Demo- 
cratic leadership  in  various  ways  when 


we  debate  the  budget,  and  that  is  their 
statement  that  defense  spending  is  the 
enemy.  Defense  spending  needs  to  be 
cut.  Defense  spending  needs  to  be  dev- 
astated. 

In  our  position,  the  defense  spending 
is  not  the  enemy,  and  let  me  just  take 
the  American  people  and  my  colleagues 
back  to  a  few  months  ago  when  we 
were  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  And  we  saw 
all  of  those  systems  that  were  built  by 
Ronald  Reagan  and  under  great  protest 
by  the  Democrat  leadership.  I  am  talk- 
ing about  the  M-1  tank,  the  Apache 
helicopter,  the  Patriot  missile.  We  saw 
all  those  great  systems  working,  pro- 
tecting freedom,  operating  efficiently 
in  the  hands  of  the  men  and  women  of 
the  Armed  Forces.  And  not  one  time 
during  that  conflict  did  we  hear  a  Dem- 
ocrat leader  get  up  on  the  floor  and  say 
what  he  said  many  other  times,  and 
that  is  that  defense  spending  is  the 
enemy. 

We  have  found  out.  in  fact,  that  de- 
fense spending  is  often  the  friend  when 
it  results  in  the  missiles  that  shoot 
those  Scuds  that  are  incoming  to  our 
troops,  when  it  results  in  America's 
being  able  to  go  into  a  conflict  with 
one  of  the  largest  armies  in  the  world 
and  return  with  very  few  battle  casual- 
ties. 

Under  a  Republican  Congress,  we 
would  recognize,  because  we  helped  to 
bring  it  about  with  a  Republican  Presi- 
dent, the  momentous  changes  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  And  yet  we  recognize 
also  that  there  is  an  inherent  instabil- 
ity in  the  present  situation.  We  know 
that  there  are  some  27.000  nuclear 
weapons  still  in  the  Soviet  Union,  now 
under  the  control  of  various  political 
subdivisions.  And  we  know  also  that  in 
Moscow  recently  there  have  been  calls 
by  a  few  for  the  criminal  trials  of  Mr. 
Yeltsin  and  Mr.  Gorbachev,  and  there 
have  been  calls  by  a  few  for  a  return  to 
communism.  And  there  is  still  an  in- 
stability that  suggests  to  the  United 
States  that  we  should  keep  our  powder 
dry. 

Let  me  say  to  my  leader,  who  led  this 
great  fight  on  behalf  of  the  President 
in  empowering  him  in  the  gulf  war  to 
take  action,  we  Republicans  are  best  at 
keeping  America's  powder  dry  and 
keeping  our  security  ready. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, one  of  the  things  that  I  thought  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Hun- 
ter] and  I  might  be  able  to  discuss  at 
this  point  is  the  reality  that  in  south- 
ern California,  in  our  region.  Riverside. 
San  Bernardino  County,  our  economies 
have  benefited  a  great  deal  by  the  mili- 
tary buildup  of  the  1970's  and  the  1980's. 

It  is  very  apparent  to  me  that  our 
economy  is  shortly  going  to  be  experi- 
encing the  other  side  of  that  as  we  go 
about  this  quality  build  down  that  is 


being  discussed  in  Washington.  It  is 
going  to  have  a  huge  impact  upon  our 
own  constituencies. 

Our  people  out  there  are  going  to 
have  to  deal  with  the  reality  that  as 
the  economy  shrinks  and  defenses, 
military  bases  close,  it  can  have  a  neg- 
ative impact  upon  economies. 

In  turn,  we  have  to  make  certain 
that  that  quality  build  down  reflects 
our  understanding  of  the  impact  that  it 
will  effect  upon  our  communities.  Our 
employee  base  is  going  to  change  as  a 
result  of  it.  It  is  very  important  that 
the  gentleman  and  I,  dealing  with  our 
own  communities,  do  everything  that 
we  can  to  see  that  their  opportunity, 
their  economic  opportunities  are  ex- 
tended through  the  following  decade. 

I  know  that  the  gentleman  is  experi- 
encing this  at  home  himself.  I  just 
wanted  to  make  sure  that  my  people 
understand  that  I  know  they  are  expe- 
riencing it  as  well. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman.  He  makes  an  excellent 
point.  That  point  is  that  the  Repub- 
licans are  not  only  the  leaders  in  de- 
fense in  both  Houses  and.  when  they 
are  in  the  majority,  will  be  able  to  di- 
rect policies  that  will  truly  protect 
this  Nation,  but  also  we  are  the  care- 
takers of  an  economic  growth  package 
that  will  enable  our  military  industries 
to  convert  to  domestic  production, 
when  military  industries  and  those 
that  are  associated  with  the  military 
decline. 

I  might  mention  to  my  friend  from 
north  of  my  area  in  San  Diego  that 
some  of  the  radical  cuts  in  defense  that 
we  always  see  after  a  war,  and  we  have 
seen  them  historically  in  this  century, 
we  always  cut  too  much,  as  the  gen- 
tleman has  pointed  out  and  as  Sec- 
retary Cheney  has  described,  but  under 
the  radical  cuts,  for  example,  that  are 
proposed  by  Senator  Kennedy  in  the 
other  body,  we  are  talking  about  in  ex- 
cess of  $2  billion  out  of  the  defense 
budget,  far.  far  deeper  cuts  than  our 
prudent  Secretary  of  Defense.  Dick 
Cheney,  has  suggested. 
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In  my  area  of  San  Diego  we  would 
lose  some  10,000  jobs  as  well  as  losing 
an  important  edge  in  security. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  I  want  the 
gentleman  to  know  I  very  much  appre- 
ciate the  support  that  he  has  given  to 


Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me 
talk  about  something  else  that  we 
must  keep  our  eye  on  and  that  goes  di- 
rectly to  the  heart  of  a  Republican  pro- 
gram with  respect  to  defense.  The  So- 
viet Union  as  we  knew  it  previously  is 
no  longer.  However,  as  I  pointed  out. 
there  are  still  some  27.000  nuclear  war- 
heads that  we  have  to  contend  with  in 
one  way  or  another  over  the  next  10  to 
20  years. 

However,  there  is  another  problem. 
As  we  emerge  from  this  confrontation 
between  East  and  West,  we  are  moving 
into  what  I  call  an  era  of  terrorists 
with  high  technology.  We  must  accept 
the  fact,  because  it  is  a  fact,  that  some 
14  Third  World  countries  right  now 
have  ballistic  missiles.  We  also  must 
accept  the  estimates  that  have  been 
given  to  us  by  our  intelligence  agencies 
that  in  the  next  decade,  this  number 
could  reach  25  or  more  countries  hav- 
ing ballistic  missiles.  And  also  we  must 
accept  the  fact  that  by  the  year  2000 
six  or  more  nations  will  have  ballistic 
missiles  with  ranges  reaching  over  3,000 
miles. 

As  Americans  who  have  always  ap- 
preciated those  two  great  oceans  that 
have  protected  us  from  the  aggressive- 
ness of  other  world  leaders  and  from 
their  armies,  their  air  forces  and  their 
navies,  this  growing  ballistic  missile 
capability  must  be  fully  appreciated 
and  must  be  managed  by  our  Defense 
Department  so  that  it  does  not  involve 
a  major  threat  to  American  citizens. 

Another  factor  that  we  have  to  con- 
sider was  recently  pointed  out  by  the 
Director  of  the  CIA.  Mr.  Gates,  when 
he  testified  before  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Governmental  Affairs.  He  point- 
ed out  that  there  are  thousands  of  So- 
viet nuclear  and  weapons  technicians 
who  have  been  working  on  and  design- 
ing and  building  with  great  efficiency 
Soviet  nuclear  missiles.  These  people, 
to  a  large  degree,  are  finding  them- 
selves unemployed.  They  are  discover- 
ing, however,  that  there  are  many 
would-be  employers  around  the  world, 
and  many  of  these  employers,  espe- 
cially those  associated  with  terrorist 
nations,  are  not  responsible.  They  are 
not  responsible  people.  They  are  adver- 
saries of  the  United  States,  and  they 
now  have  a  vast  new  resource  to  draw 
upon  in  their  race  to  build  nuclear 
weapons.  That  means  that  the  Saddam 
Husseins  of  the  world  can  go  out  and 
the  southern  California  economy.  TMfr^ecruit  with  ready  cash,  which  many  of 
impact  of  his  work  on  the  Armed  Serv-  J^them  have,  some  of  the  top  experts  in 


ices  Committee  is  not  just  appreciated 
but  very,  very  important  to  those  of  us 
who  appreciate  the  role  he  has  played. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  thank  the  gentlemen. 
Let  me  tell  him  that  his  contribution 
to  national  defense  as  a  member  of  the 
Defense  Appropriation  Subcommittee 
Is  also  very,  very  valuable  to  the  peo- 
ple of  his  district  in  southern  Califor- 
nia. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  I  thank  my 
colleague. 


the  world  in  the  areas  of  weapons  tech- 
nology. That  means  that  as  we  draw 
away  from  this  East-West  confronta- 
tion, we  are  going  to  have  to  strength- 
en our  intelligence  base.  That  means 
Americans  in  our  Department  of  De- 
fense are  going  to  have  to  know  where 
terrorists  are  operating,  when  they  are 
operating,  and  perhaps  most  impor- 
tantly what  they  have.  Then  we  are 
going  to  have  the  ability  to  respond 
very  quickly  to  deal  with  that  threat. 


One  last  point  that  I  think  we  have 
to  remember  with  respect  to  the  Soviet 
Union  is  this:  The  gulf  war  did  not  in- 
volve the  Soviet  Union.  The  gulf  war 
involved  a  massive  military  engage- 
ment that  drew  down  America's  re- 
sources, which  luckily  we  had  because 
of  Republicans  and  a  Republican  Presi- 
dent who  believed  in  a  strong  defense. 
But  we  did  not  fight  the  Soviet  Union, 
and  yet  that  effort  took  enormous  na- 
tional energy. 

We  must  remember  that  we  have 
wars  on  a  regular  basis.  History  has 
taught  us  that  the  best  way  to  prevent 
wars  is  to  be  prepared  for  them,  and 
unfortunately,  in  the  past,  under  the 
leadership  of  Democrat  Congresses,  we 
have  demobilized  too  quickly,  we  have 
cut  defenses  too  drastically,  and  we 
ended  up  back  in  an  unstable  situation 
very  quickly. 

Let  me  just  say  that  the  airwaves, 
incidentally,  have  been,  and  I  have  spo- 
ken with  my  colleague  Mr.  Lewis 
about  that,  the  airwaves  have  been  re- 
plete with  calls  to  cut  defense  spending 
and  fund  all  of  the  answers  to  our  eco- 
nomic problems  out  of  the  defense  pot. 
The  Budget  Committee  chairman, 
Leon  Panetta,  who  would  be  the  rank- 
ing member  if  the  Republicans  con- 
trolled Congress,  has  already  formu- 
lated a  10-year  defense  plan  or  10-year 
plan  that  would  make  significant  re- 
ductions in  our  defense  spending  while 
creating  new  domestic  programs.  Sen- 
ator Sasser.  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Budget  Committee,  has  a  plan  that 
would  cut  between  S120  billion  and  S150 
billion  out  of  defense  over  the  next  5 
years.  But  this  plan  pales  in  compari- 
son to  Senator  Kennedy's  proposal  to 
cut  $210  billion  out  of  defense  over  the 
next  7  years. 

The  point  I  am  making  is  that  the 
Democrat  leadership  in  Congress  is  fol- 
lowing the  historical  pattern  of  slash- 
ing defense  irresponsibly,  and  thereby 
bringing  us  back  into  a  situation  in 
which  we  may  find  ourselves  without 
the  capability  to  do  what  we  had  to  do 
in  the  gulf  last  year.  Under  the  budgets 
of  Senator  Kennedy  and  Senator  Sas- 
ser, we  could  not  respond  to  a  Saddam 
Hussein  in  the  manner  we  did  last  year, 
and  we  must  expect  that  we  are  going 
to  have  to  respond  to  that  type  of  a 
challenge. 

The  Department  of  Defense  has  sub- 
mitted a  6-year  defense  plan  under  the 
very  able  leadership,  incidentally,  of 
Dick  Cheney,  a  former  conference 
chairman  and  whip  of  the  Republicans 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  one  of 
our  most  prized  Members  and  a  very 
thoughtful  gentleman  and  a  leader  in 
defense  policy  who  brought  us  to  suc- 
cess in  the  gulf  war.  If  his  plan  is  fol- 
lowed, defense  spending  is  going  to  go 
down.  It  is  going  to  go  down  to  about 
3.6  percent  of  GNP  by  the  middle  of  the 
decade. 

I  want  to  just  remind  our  Members 
and   the   American   people   what   Sec- 
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Cheney   stressed   when   he   ap- 

before  the  Budget  Committee. 

these    words,    "Prudence    re- 

that  we  as  a  nation  not  make 

reductions    more    rapidly    or 

(^eply  than  planned  through  fis- 

1996.  It  will  be  a  tremendous 

to  carry  out  planned  reduc- 

lifithout  undermining  the  future 

of  our  Armed  Forces." 
^peaker,  a  Republican  Congress 
leed  this  warning. 

Mr.   Speaker,    let   me   talk 

he  strategic  defense  initiative  a 

1  nore.  Leaders  in  the  Democrat 

1  lave  fought  the  strategic  defense 

for    years,    and    because    of 

■ats   controlling   this   Congress, 

1  ot  have  an  SDI.  I  can  remember 

wi  irds    of    Presidential    candidate 
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The  Democrats  think  that  SDI 

in  the  heavens.  Yet,  when  those 
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this  Patriot  missile  that  can 
slowest  of  the  ballistic  missile 
and  that  was  the  Scud  missile, 
are  going  to  have  to  deal  with  a 
than  Scud  missiles  over  the 
to  20  years.  Our  intelligence  ex- 
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th  long-range  ICBM's  that  can 
■ery  quickly,  that  have  a  very 
r  sentry  velocity,   and   that  pose 
threats  to  the  people  of  the 
States  of  America.  That  means 
need  to  have  a  Republican  Con- 
can  move  out  in  partnership 
Republican  President  and  pro- 
greatest  of  social  services  to 
American  people:  to  protect  them, 
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illCHEL.  Mr.   Speaker.  I  thank 
for  his  very  fine  expo- 


happy  to  yield  to  the  dlstin- 

gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 

who  wants  to  tell  us  some- 

ibout  easing  the  burden   I  am 

small    business,    an    area    in 

le  has  a  great  deal  of  expertise, 

as  he  does  as  our  ranking  Re- 

public4n  on  the  Small  Business  Com- 

If  we  had  a  majority,  he  would 

chairman.  He  would  be  calling 

sh|)ts  and  the  country  would  be  a 

off. 

RELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 

lei  .der  and  I  hope  future  Speaker. 

I  he  gentleman  is  doing  I  think  is 

appfopriate  thing  for  our  country  to 

period  when  we  put  two  views 
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pers  pective. 


If  America  will  save  small  business,  small 
business  will  save  America. 

This  would  be  the  rallying  cry  of  a 
Republican-controlled  Congress. 

Republicans  know  that  small  busi- 
nesses are  our  best  hope  for  the  future. 
They  employ  almost  60  percent  of  the 
private  work  force.  They  contribute  44 
percent  of  all  sales  in  the  United 
States.  And  they  are  responsible  for  38 
percent  of  our  Nation's  gross  national 
product. 

During  1990,  small  businesses  created 
more  than  550,000  jobs  for  our  Nation's 
unemployed.  That  same  year,  large 
corporations  lost  nearly  400,000  jobs. 

Small  businesses  are  expected  to  ac- 
count for  nearly  75  percent  of  the  43 
million  new  jobs  that  will  be  created  in 
the  United  States  over  the  next  25 
years. 

A  Republican-controlled  Congress 
would  acknowledge  the  vital  role  that 
smaller  firms  must  play  in  our  eco- 
nomic recovery  and  long  term  well- 
being. 

A  standard  measure  of  legislation 
under  Republican  leadership  would  be 
how  any  proposal  affects  small  busi- 
nesses' ability  to  grow  and  create  jobs. 

No  longer  would  we  ignore  the  cumu- 
lative effect  of  the  laws  and  regula- 
tions we  pile  onto  small  businesses 
each  year. 

If  Republicans  controlled  the  Con- 
gress, the  floor  of  the  House  would  not 
be  dominated  by  proposals  to  mandate 
business  leave  policies. 

It  would  not  be  overwhelmed  with 
schemes  to  raise  business  payroll 
taxes. 

And  it  would  not  be  awash  in  claims 
that  we  can  solve  our  Nation's  health 
care  crisis  with  a  snap  of  the  finger — by 
mandating  that  businesses  provide 
health  insurance  for  their  employees. 

Republican  leaders  wouldn't  force 
through  a  luxury  tax  that  is  costing 
hard-working  men  and  women  their 
jobs  under  the  false  premise  that  it 
would  bring  in  money  by  soaking  the 
rich. 

In  fact,  a  Republican-controlled  Con- 
gress would  move  quickly  to  repeal 
that  ill-conceived  tax  on  American 
jobs. 

And  a  Republican  Congress  would  not 
let  a  technical  error  in  drafting  the 
small  business  exemption  to  the  mini- 
mum wage  law  remain  on  the  books  for 
more  than  a  year  without  making  any 
attempt  to  fix  it. 

Restoring  that  small  business  exemp- 
tion would  be  a  high  priority  if  Repub- 
licans controlled  the  legislative  agenda 
for  the  House. 

In  other  words,  a  Republican-con- 
trolled Congress  would  not  expect 
small  businesses  to  solve  every  prob- 
lem we  face  in  this  country. 

We  would  not  expect  them  to  shoul- 
der the  cost  of  compliance  for  every 
program  that  the  Government  can  no 
longer  afford  to  fund  on  its  own. 

Just  as  important,  a  Republican  Con- 
gress wouldn't  have  to  fight  for  the 


chance  to  consider  progrowth  proposals 
that  would  work— if  we  would  only  let 
them. 

Instead  of  seeing  what  we  could  do  to 
small  business,  we  would  focus  on  what 
we  could  do  for  small  business. 

A  Republican-controlled  Congress 
would  take  steps  to  spur  investment 
and  job  creation  by  restoring  an  invest- 
ment tax  credit  and  by  lowering  the 
tax  rate  on  capital  gains  income. 

A  Republican-controlled  Congress 
would  make  sure  that  SBA  has  suffi- 
cient lending  authority  to  serve  the 
needs  of  all  qualified  small  businesses 
who  cannot  find  credit  in  the  private 
sector. 

And  Republicans  would  work  to 
break  down  the  barriers  to  self-employ- 
ment for  those  who  must  rely  on  public 
assistance  for  survival. 

Republicans  would  put  some  enforce- 
ment teeth  into  the  regulatory  flexibil- 
ity law  requiring  that  departments  and 
agencies  consider  the  impact  of  any 
proposed  or  existing  rule  on  small  busi- 
nesses. 

We  would  also  prohibit  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  from  retroactively  ap- 
plying regulations  unless  otherwise  di- 
rected by  Congress.  This  would  provide 
one,  clear  set  of  rules  for  all  businesses 
and  agencies  to  follow. 

A  Republican  Congress  would  return 
fairness  to  the  legal  system  by  ensur- 
ing that  business  owners  would  be  lia- 
ble only  for  the  results  of  their  own 
conduct. 

These  ideas  aren't  pie  in  the  sky. 
They  are  all  existing  legislative  pro- 
posals— many  of  which  will  never  see 
the  light  of  day  as  long  as  liberal 
Democrats  control  what  is  and  isn't  de- 
bated on  the  House  and  Senate  floor. 

The  record  is  clear:  Our  Nation's 
small  businesses  have  the  ability  and 
the  desire  to  pull  us  out  of  recession. 

We  could  achieve  far  more  in  terms 
of  social  policy  through  incentives  set 
in  the  context  of  a  vibrant,  healthy 
economy  than  we  can  by  clinging  to 
business  mandates,  higher  taxes,  and 
more  legislative  obstacles  to  business 
growth. 

As  Members  of  Congress,  it  is  our  re- 
sponsibility to  assure  that  public  pol- 
icy is  designed  to  work  with  the  men 
and  women  who  own  and  operate  our 
Nation's  20  million  small  businesses 
and  their  employees. 

House  Republicans  are  ready  to  do 
more  than  just  talk  about  how  impor- 
tant small  businesses  are  to  the  coun- 
try. 

We  are  ready  to  join  forces  with  our 
Republican  President  in  order  to  enact 
policies  that  will  work  for  small  busi- 
ness and  that  will  put  Americans  to 
work.  We  invite  our  Democratic  col- 
leagues to  join  us. 

ai220 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  very  appropriate 
remarks,   and  as  he   points  out,   you 


know,  the  vast  number  of  new  jobs  cre- 
ated in  this  country  and  required  for 
our  recovery  are  created  not  by  big 
business  but,  rather,  by  small  business. 
And  so  for  us  to  take  his  lead,  as  he  has 
outlined  it  here,  and  do  the  kind  of 
things  in  this  body  that  would  stimu- 
late and  encourage  those  small  busi- 
nesses to  create  the  new  jobs  will  be 
the  best  way  to  bail  us  out  of  these 
economic  doldrums  we  are  experienc- 
ing today.  I  thank  the  gentleman  very 
much  for  his  very  appropriate  remarks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Thomas],  who  has  been  waiting  for 
a  good  long  time,  but  always  has  some- 
thing worth  waiting  for  when  he  takes 
the  floor  of  the  House. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  have  been  asked  to  com- 
ment on  what  this  place  would  look 
like  if  Republicans  were  in  the  major- 
ity. 

I  have  been  asked  to  talk  about  what 
would  campaigns  look  like,  how  would 
they  be  run  under  a  Republican  major- 
ity. 

I  think  the  short  answer  would  be 
contained  in  a  car  rental  commercial 
of  a  few  years  ago,  in  short.  Repub- 
licans would  put  you  in  the  driver's 
seat.  "You"  is  each  of  you  out  there 
watching  this  program.  I  will  have  to 
inform  you  that  there  are  not  very 
many  members  of  the  press  here  to  re- 
port on  what  we  are  saying.  That  is  not 
unusual,  because  I  want  to  talk  di- 
rectly to  you.  You  are  not  in  the  driv- 
er's seat  right  now  in  terms  of  cam- 
paigns. 

Who  is?  For  example,  incumbents,  a 
majority  of  them  Democrats.  Demo- 
crats have  written  the  campaign  laws 
under  which  all  candidates  run. 

But  we  have  seen  recently,  incum- 
bents tend  to  have  inordinate  advan- 
tages including  the  opportunity  to  use 
taxpayers'  money. 

Now,  let  us  have  a  small  test  about 
whether  or  not  this  Democrat  majority 
wants  to  put  you  in  the  driver's  seat. 
We  have  all  read  and  heard  about  in- 
curabents  mailing  under  your  tax- 
payers' dollars  thinly  veiled  campaign 
material  to  people  whom  they  do  not 
represent,  who  never  voted  for  them 
and  whg  are  currently  outside  their 
district,  the  mass  mailing  to  people 
who  rtiay  be  in  districts  after  reappor- 
tionment. 

Republicans  have  introduced  legisla- 
tion to  stop  this  kind  of  shenanigan 
with  the  frank.  Let  us  see  if  the  Demo- 
crats pass  this  legislation.  In  fact,  let 
us  see  if  Democrats  even  hold  hearings 
on  this  legislation. 

Republicans  would  like  to  remove  in- 
cumbents in  the  Democrat  majority 
from  the  driver's  seat. 

Who  else  is  in  the  driver's  seat?  Spe- 
cial interest  political  action  commit- 
tees. 

If  you  will  take  a  look  at  the  Federal 
Election  Commission  reports  on  cam- 


paign financing,  you  will  find  that  po- 
litical action  committees  today  fund 
the  vast  majority  of  a  candidate's  cam- 
paign expenses.  In  many  campaigns, 
that  amount  is  70,  80,  90  percent  of  the 
funds  spent  by  a  candidate.  They  do 
not  all  come  from  you.  They  come  from 
thousands  of  miles  away,  many  of  them 
raised  in  Washington  fundraisers  to  at- 
tempt to  influence  the  candidate,  not 
saying  that  we  should  eliminate  this 
money,  but  I  think  clearly  it  would  be 
healthier  for  the  system.  It  would  help 
put  you  in  the  driver's  seat  if  their  in- 
fluence was  reduced. 
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So  how  would  Republicans  put  you  in 
the  driver's  seat? 

First  of  all,  as  I  said,  we  have  legisla- 
tion that  would  deny  abuse  of  the 
frank.  Republicans  have  other  legisla- 
tion that  would  cut  back  on  incumbent 
taxpayer  dollars  that  are  used  in  es- 
sence for  campaigns.  If  we  were  in  the 
majority,  that  legislation  would  be- 
come law. 

We  in  our  proposed  campaign  Hnance 
changes  would  reduce  the  role  of  PAC's 
from  five  times  the  impact  of  an  indi- 
vidual to  the  same  as  an  individual. 

But  most  importantly.  Republicans 
would  put  you  in  the  driver's  seat  by 
allowing  you  to  determine  how  much 
money  could  be  spent  in  a  political 
campaign.  Republicans  would  require 
and  we  would  make  law,  if  we  were  in 
the  majority,  a  majority  of  money 
would  have  to  come  from  people  who 
actually  participate  in  campaigns. 
Candidates  would  have  to  raise  a  ma- 
jority of  their  money  from  you,  the 
people  who  are  going  to  vote  in  the  dis- 
trict. 

Imagine,  not  $1  could  come  from  sin- 
gle issue  political  action  campaigns, 
not  $1  from  union-financed  activities, 
not  $1  from  corporations  subsidizing 
political  action  committees,  unless  you 
decide  that  your  dollar  should  go  into 
the  campaign. 

Local  control  of  campaign  finance 
would  put  you  in  the  driver's  seat,  not 
just  in  the  election  season,  because  in- 
cumbents would  have  to  come  back  to 
you  periodically  to  make  sure  that  you 
were  comfortable.  You  would  control 
their  political  careers.  And  would  that 
not  be  a  revolution? 

Republicans,  if  they  were  in  the  ma- 
jority, just  as  in  the  economic  arena, 
trust  .you  collectively  to  make  the  de- 
cisions. If  we  were  in  the  majority  in 
the  political  arena,  we  would  trust  you 
collectively  to  control  campaigns.  You 
would  have  the  ability  to  determine 
the  amount  of  money  spent  in  a  cam- 
paign. You  would  control  the  finances. 
You  would  be  in  the  driver's  seat  if  Re- 
publicans were  in  the  majority. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia for  laying  it  out  so  succinctly  as 
he  has.  He  has  been  at  the  focal  point 
of  all  this  discussion. 


Preface 


The  year  was  1964.  Ike  was  our  president. 
We  had  a  balanced  budgret.  I  was  working  as 
an  administrative  assistant  to  Congressman 
Harold  Velde,  and  Republicans  lost  control 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  the  Demo- 
crats. 

Over  the  last  thirty-eight  years,  the  world 
has  changed  in  many  ways.  Ike  Is  no  longer 
President,  we  no  longer  have  a  balanced 
budget,  and  I  am  no  longer  a  Capitol  Hill 
staffer.  Over  this  time,  we  have  gone  through 
the  Korean,  Vietnam  and  Cold  Wars.  We  have 
seen  yippies,  hippies,  and  yuppies.  But 
through  all  these  years,  one  thing  has  not 
changed:  The  Democrat  Majority  In  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Clearly,  the  time  is  long  overdue  for  new 
leadership  of  the  House.  The  public's  percep- 
tion of  Congress  remains  distressingly  nega- 
tive. The  American  people  want  and  deserve 
complete  reform  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Only  a  Republican  Majority  can  carry 
out  such  reform. 

Thflse  essays  were  originally  presented  in  a 
January  30,  1992,  Special  Order  on  the  Floor 
of  the  House  by  the  Republican  Leadership 
and  Republican  Members  of  several  Impor- 
tant committees.  They  explain  what  we  in- 
tend to  do  and  how  we  Intend  to  do  it  when 
we  become  a  Majority.  They  go  to  the  heart 
of  Issues— issues  like  crime,  the  economy, 
education,  energy,  and  health  care— that 
Americans  are  truly  concerned  with. 

I  am  confident  that  after  reading  this  doc- 
ument you  win  agree  that  Republicans  have 
the  ability,  the  vision,  and  the  determina- 
tion to  completely  reform  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. Now,  all  we  need  is  the  oppor- 
tunity. 

Sincerely, 

Robert  h.  Michel, 
Republican  Leader. 

Reforming  the  Welfare  State  Under  a 

Republican  Congress 

(By  Hon.  Vin  Weber) 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  past  two  years.  House 
Republicans  in  the  Wednesday  Group  have 
developed  a  reform  agenda  for  welfare  policy. 
While  the  Democrat-led  Congress  continues 
to  guard  the  spoils  of  a  failed  and  decaying 
welfare  system.  House  Republicans  are  pro- 
moting a  new  vision  and  a  new  agenda  to 
fight  chronic  poverty  in  our  country. 

For  too  long,  the  federal  government's  pov- 
erty programs  have  relied  almost  entirely  on 
transferring  Income  from  one  group  of  Amer- 
icans to  another.  The  strategy  was  obvious; 
If  people  get  money,  they  won't  be  poor. 

In  fact,  that  truism  isn't  always  true.  In- 
come transfers  have  been  successful  in  re- 
ducing poverty  for  some  parts  of  society,  es- 
pecially the  elderly  and  disabled.  However, 
millions  of  Americans  remain  mired  In 
chronic  poverty,  despite  the  billions  of  dol- 
lars in  federal  assistance  they  received. 

Contrary  to  popular  myth,  spending  on 
programs  for  ttie  poor  have  increased  sub- 
stantially in  the  past  decade.  More  Impor- 
tantly, economic  growth  has  liad  a  substan- 
tial impact  on  poverty  in  America.  As  18  mil- 
lion new  jobs  were  created,  poverty  declined 
and  average  real  wages  increased  every  year 
from  1983  to  1990. 

Despite  these  Impressive  improvements, 
millions  of  Americans  made  little  progress 
against  poverty.  For  this  group  of  Ameri- 
cans, family  dissolution,  low  commitment  to 
work,  and  low  or  declining  wagres  playing  a 
significant  role  in  their  economic  plight. 
Any  authentic  attempt  to  help  them  must 
address  these  problems. 

Reform  means  spending  money  on  welfare 
programs  that  require  recipients  to  work  and 
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begin  by  fully  Implementing  provi- 
;he  Family  Support  Act  of  1988.  In  a 
bill  was  a  typical  compromise. 
Dimocrats  who  sought  higher  benefits 
compror  ilsed     with     Republicans     seeking 
stronger  work  requirements. 

a  w  requires  participation  rates  of  20 
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need  to  eliminate  the  disincentive 
in   the  current  structure  of  pro- 
push  those  who  leave  welfare  "off  a 
wiiere  all  benefits  immediately  cease 
ipient  finds  that  work  is  a  less  lu- 
i  Iternative. 

continued    Medicaid    coverage 
transition   period  and  developing 
insurance  alternatives  for  the  work- 
remove  powerful  incentives  in  the 
lystem  to  remain  on  welfare.  In  ad- 
expansions  of  the  Earned  Income 
since  1986  have  served  to  subsidize 
of  low-income  worker,  providing 
financial   incentives   for  welfare 
to  take  low-wage  Jobs, 
xjsitive  inducements  for  families  to 
■om   welfare  will   not  work   in  all 
us.  Congress  should  consider  time- 
coverage  under  the  Aid  to  Families 
Di  pendent    Children    program.    Cur- 
iver  65  percent  of  the  caseload  on 
make  clear  that  these  programs 
to  provide  a  safety  net  in  a  time 
tion,  not  a  permanent  support  for 
are  unwilling  to  work. 

should  be  clear.  These  imme- 

lead  toward  our  real  goal,  which 

cofcvert  welfare   to  a  temporary  pro- 

the  poor  move  from  dependency  to 
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pipposals  outlined  are  part  of  a  com- 
review  issued  by  the  Wednesday 
1  loving  Ahead:  Initiatives  for  Eipand- 
rtUJiity  in  America.  The  paper  lays 
of  needed  changes  in  our  welfare 
and  it  shows  the  kind  of  ideas  House 
RepublU  ms  will  promote  when  they  control 
this  chai  fiber.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  review 
it  in  detiil. 

NATiofAL  Security  Under  a  republican 
Congress 
(By  Hon.  Duncan  Hunter) 
St^aker.  I  am  happy  to  speak  today  on 
"National  Security  Under  a  Repub- 
"  Among  the  powers  granted 
.  those  given  us  under  Article  I, 
S — to  raise  and  support  our  Armed 
provided  much  debate  and  dis- 
n  this  body, 
believe  the  differences  between  Repub- 
Democrats  can  best  be  described 
!  tmple  phrases.  The  first,  used  often 
Reagan,    is    "peace    through 
The  second,  which  we  will   use 
:;he  upcoming  budget  debates,  is  "de- 
sp  nding  is  not  the  enemy." 

a  Republican   Congress,   while   we 

recognize  the  momentous  changes  in 

Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union,  we 

call  for  massive  reductions  in  our 

capabilities  as  many  of  our  Demo- 

col|eagues  suggest.  Yes.  the  world  has 

however,  there  are  still  many  unan- 
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swered  questions  concerning  the  new  Com- 
monwealth of  Independent  States.  There  are 
still,  according  to  some  estimates,  nearly 
27.000  nuclear  weapons  in  the  former  Soviet 
Union.  Recently,  there  were  protests  in  Mos- 
cow for  a  return  to  communism  and  the  trial 
of  President  Yeltsin  and  Mr.  Gorbachev. 
There  is  still  unrest  in  Soviet  Georgia  and  a 
settlement  has  yet  to  be  reached  in  Yugo- 
slavia. 

In  addition.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  the 
growing  problem  of  missile  proliferation 
among  Third  World  countries.  Already.  14 
Third  World  countries  have  ballistic  mis- 
siles. Many  believe  that  in  the  next  decade 
this  number  could  reach  25  or  more  countries 
possessing  this  technology.  Most  alarming, 
by  the  year  2000,  six  or  more  nations  will 
have  ballistic  missiles  with  ranges  reaching 
over  3,000  miles.  A  new  twist  to  this  problem 
was  recently  cited  by  Central  Intelligence 
Director  Robert  Gates,  when  he  testified  be- 
fore the  Senate  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs.  Mr.  Gates  expressed  his  concern  that 
as  the  situation  in  the  former  Soviet  Union 
deteriorates,  Soviet  scientists  may  begin  to 
emigrate  to  Third  World  countries  and  en- 
able these  countries  to  greatly  improve  their 
military  capabilities.  Yes.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
more  peaceful  world  today,  but  what  about 
tomorrow?  A  Republican  Congress  would 
look  into  the  future  and  maintain  peace 
through  strength. 

The  Gulf  War  was  a  strong  warning  that 
our  military  must  always  be  prepared  to  re- 
spond a  crisis  anywhere  in  the  world.  Be- 
cause of  the  sound  build-up  of  our  military 
during  the  Reagan  years,  we  had  a  military 
that  was  able  to  move  541,000  personnel, 
tanks,  planes,  and  supplies  halfway  around 
the  world  and  sustain  combat  operations.  Be- 
cause of  Reagan's  belief  in  "peace  through 
strength",  we  had  a  military  that  was  well- 
trained  and  well-equipped. 

The  Gulf  War  was  also  a  clear  example  of 
the  differences  between  our  parties.  The  ma- 
jority of  our  Democratic  colleagues  voted 
not  to  give  the  President  the  authority  to 
use  force  against  Iraq  and  instead  voted  for 
a  continuation  of  sanctions.  Had  this  been 
the  policy  that  prevailed,  we  could  still  have 
half  a  million  of  our  soldiers  in  the  sand. 
Today,  our  troops  are  home  and  Iraq  is  out  of 
Kuwait.  Do  we  really  want  to  draw  down  our 
forces  to  a  level  that  we  are  unable  to  re- 
spond to  another  "Persian  GuIT'  crisis? 

Our  former  colleague  and  now  Secretary  of 
Defense.  Dick  Cheney,  has  clearly  sounded 
the  warning  to  move  slowly  to  maintain 
"peace  through  strength."  Speaking  before 
the  Defense  Orientation  Conference  last  Oc- 
tober. Cheney  emphasized: 

"The  good  news  of  course  is  that  because 
of  the  changes  in  the  world  we  can  safely  re- 
duce defense  spending.  We  can  safely  restruc- 
ture our  armed  forces. 

"The  bad  news  is  that  we  have  never,  ever 
before,  when  we've  gone  through  one  of  these 
periods,  gotten  it  right. 

"We've  always  blown  it.  Every  time  pre- 
viously in  this  century  when  we've  signifi- 
cantly downsized  the  force,  when  we've  gone 
from  major  war  time  foi-ces  in  World  War  I 
or  World  War  II.  we've  ended  up  in  such  a 
hurry  to  demobilize  that  we've  forgotten  the 
fact  that  nearly  always,  sooner  or  later,  we 
once  again  find  ourselves  in  the  position 
where  we  have  to  once  again  go  to  war." 

Do  we  really  want  to  ignore  the  fact  that 
there  are  still  many  questions  surrounding 
the  dissolution  of  the  Soviet  empire?  Do  we 
really  want  to  Ignore  the  growing  problems 
of  missile  proliferation?  Do  we  really  want 
to  ignore  the  lessons  of  the  Gulf  War?  A  Re- 


publican Congress  would  heed  Secretary  Che- 
ney's words  to  "get  it  right"  and  not  slash 
the  capability  of  our  armed  forces.  A  Repub- 
lican Congress  would  say  "Yes,  it's  a  more 
peaceful  world  today,  but  let's  maintain  this 
peace  with  American  strength  and  not  re- 
turn to  the  'hollow  forces'  of  the  70's." 

Recently,  the  airwaves  have  been  replete 
with  calls  to  cut  defense  spending  and  fund 
the  answers  to  all  our  economic  problems. 
Budget  Committee  Chairman  Leon  Panetta, 
has  already  formulated  a  10-year  plan  that 
would  make  significant  reductions  in  our  de- 
fense spending  while  creating  new  domestic 
programs.  Senator  Sasser,  the  Chairman  of 
the  Senate  Budget  Committee,  has  a  plan 
that  would  cut  between  $120  billion  and  $150 
billion  over  five  years.  This  plan  pales  in 
comparison  to  Senator  Kennedy's  proposal 
to  cut  $210  billion  over  seven  years. 

These  proposals  miss  the  point — "defense 
spending  is  not  the  enemy."  We  have  already 
achieved  savings  from  the  defense  budget, 
and  if  Democrats  insist  on  taking  more  out 
of  defense  they  will  seriously  threaten  the 
quality  of  our  Armed  Forces. 

The  Department  of  Defense  submitted  a  6- 
year  defense  plan  last  January.  If  this  plan  is 
followed,  defense  spending  will  be  3.6  percent 
of  GNP  by  the  middle  of  the  decade.  Before 
the  Budget  Committee.  Secretary  Cheney 
stressed,  "prudence  requires  that  we  as  a  na- 
tion not  make  defense  reductions  more  rap- 
idly or  more  deeply  than  planned  through 
FY  1996.  It  will  be  a  tremendous  challenge  to 
carry  out  planned  reductions  without  under- 
mining the  future  quality  of  our  armed 
forces."  A  Republican  Congress  would  heed 
this  warning. 

Democrats  have  argued  that  the  Pentagon 
has  failed  to  react  to  world  changes;  how- 
ever, the  Pentagon's  6-year  plan  is  based  on 
a  reduced  Soviet  threat  and  the  collapse  of 
the  Warsaw  Pact.  The  centerpiece  of  this 
plan  is  called  the  Base  Force — the  minimum 
force  structure  required  to  protect  U.S.  na- 
tional interests.  (Chart  A)  Secretary  Cheney 
has  moved  the  Department  of  Defense  from 
the  mentality  of  the  Cold  War  to  focusing  on 
the  new  threats  our  nation  faces.  A  Repub- 
lican Congress  would  support  this  base  force 
concept  and  not  seek  to  undermine  the  qual- 
ity of  our  forces  by  seeking  unrealistic  de- 
fense spending  cuts. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fate  of  one  pro- 
gram typifies  how  a  Republican  Congress 
would  differ  from  a  Democratic  Congress. 
That  program  is  "The  Strategic  Defense  Ini- 
tiative "  (SDI).  In  1983  President  Reagan  had 
a  vision — to  protect  American  citizens  from 
the  horrors  of  a  nuclear  missile  attack.  Each 
request  for  robust  funding  of  research  and 
development  was  met  with  opposition  from 
the  Democratic  Congress.  Each  request  for 
robust  funding  was  significantly  cut  by  a 
Democratic  Congress.  A  Republican  Congress 
would  have  fully  funded  this  Reagan  vision 
and  today  we  would  have  SDI. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  issue  of  our  national  de- 
fense is  Important  to  all  members;  however, 
as  I've  pointed  out,  there  are  clear  dif- 
ferences between  our  parties.  A  Republican 
Congress  would  move  more  slowly  in  the  face 
of  an  uncertain  world  situation.  A  Repub- 
lican Congress  would  oppose  deep  cuts  in  de- 
fense spending.  Mr.  Speaker  a  Republican 
Congress  would  maintain  the  peace  by  ensur- 
ing a  strong  national  defense. 
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The  Economy  Under  a  Republican  Congress 
(By  Hon.  Bill  Archer) 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  our  distinguished 
Minority  Leader  for  reserving  this  time  to 
outline  some  of  the  key  items  on  the  Repub- 
lican policy  agenda  for  this  session  of  the 
102nd  Congres.s.  Given  the  broad  legislative 
responsibilities  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means,  many  of  those  important  social 
and  economic  issues  will  begin  their  legisla- 
tive journey  in  our  hearing  room. 

While  it  would  be  impossible  to  cover  all  of 
those  issues  in  the  time  we  have  today,  it's 
important  that  we  highlight  a  number  of 
Items  which  should  receive  early  attention 
as  the  year  begins. 

economic  growth 

Our  highest  priority  should  be  consider- 
ation of  legislation  to  spur  job  creation  and 
long-term  economic  growth — issues  which 
were  not  considered  important  enough  by 
the  majority  in  Congress  to  move  legislation 
forward  last  year.  Months  of  valuable  time 
were  wasted  in  posturing  over  the  symptoms 
of  our  economic  problems  while  Republican 
initiatives  to  address  the  underlying  causes 
of  those  problems  were  carelessly  cast  aside. 

With  the  President's  support,  the  House  is 
already  in  the  process  of  considering  an  addi- 
tional extension  of  unemployment  benefits. 
That  legislation  should  be  coupled  with  job 
creation  initiatives. 

Unemployment  insurance  doesn't  create 
jobs  for  the  unemployed.  It  helps  them  cope 
with  the  financial  concerns  which  result 
from  unemployment.  Economic  growth  does 
create  jobs.  That  is  why  we  need  to  move 
ahead  with  rational,  responsible  policies  that 
stimulate  long-term  economic  growth  and 
provide  good,  lasting  jobs  in  the  private  sec- 
tor for  working  Americans.  Americans  want 
jobs — not  just  an  unemployment  check. 

This  week,  the  President  has  again  put  be- 
fore the  Congress  a  comprehensive,  work- 
able, economic  growth  agenda  without  in- 
creasing the  deficit  that  drsigs  down  our 
economy.  While  it  contains  a  number  of  new 
approaches,  many  of  its  most  important  pro- 
visions have  been  before  us  since  his  flrst 
budget  submission  in  1989. 

Had  Congress  responded  to  the  President's 
leadership  three  years  ago.  today's  economic 
situation  would  be  quite  different.  His  pro- 
posals to  stimulate  economic  growth 
through  capital  formation,  personal  savings, 
research  and  development  and  home  owner- 
ship make  tremendous  sense  today — just  as 
they  did  when  they  were  first  proposed. 
growth  oriented  tax  e»olicy 

Tax  policy  has  a  profound  and  immediate 
impact  on  the  economic  direction  of  this 
country.  Unfortunately,  our  current  tax  sys- 
tem frequently  works  to  inhibit  economic 
growth,  which,  in  turn,  retards  our  ability  to 
compete  in  international  markets.  We  need 
to  reverse  that. 

Capital  gains  indexation,  a  significant  cap- 
ital gains  rate  differential,  alternative  mini- 
mum tax  reform  and  Investment  incentives 
for  businesses  and  individuals  are  important 


first  steps.  They  are  not  the  sole  answer,  but 
they  will  help  rebuild  confidence,  stimulate 
increased  economic  activity  now  and  help 
change  American  attitudes  about  savings 
and  Investment  for  the  future. 

Similarly,  the  Tax  Code  ought  to  encour- 
age, not  discourage,  the  development  of  high 
technology  businesses  in  the  United  States 
and  encourage  education  and  worker  train- 
ing. Importantly,  if  we  are  going  to  use  the 
Tax  Code  to  provide  incentives,  they  need  to 
be  real. 

We  currently  have  a  list  of  a  dozen  or  so 
tax  provisions,  that  now  expire  annually, 
providing  tax  incentives  to  stimulate  a  vari- 
ety of  activities  ranging  from  research  and 
development  and  low  income  housing  to  job 
training  and  health  insurance  for  the  self- 
employed.  Their  effectiveness  is  limited  be- 
cause taxpayers  do  not  know  whether  the  in- 
centives will  last  for  more  than  a  few 
months.  We  urge  businesses  to  take  a  long- 
term  view,  but  the  Tax  Code  forces  them  to 
do  just  the  opposite. 

It  is  time  to  review  each  of  the  so-called 
"extenders"  on  its  own  merits,  turn  the  most 
important  and  effective  ones  into  real,  per- 
manent incentives  and  allow  the  rest  to  ex- 
pire. The  Committee  has  talked  about  mak- 
ing those  tough  decisions  before — but  has  re- 
jieatedly  sidestepped  the  issue.  We  need  to 
eliminate  that  uncertainty  this  year. 

TAX  simplification 

Unnecessary  complexity  is  another  aspect 
of  our  current  Tax  Code  which  has  taken  its 
toll  on  the  profitability  of  American  busi- 
nesses and  the  productivity  of  American 
workers. 

A  recent  study  by  Lytton  Research  and 
Analysis  estimates  that  private  sector  costs 
of  complying  with  existing  tax  laws  is  equal 
to  65  percent  of  tax  revenues  or  $618  billion 
dollars  in  1990.  Likewise,  an  earlier  study  by 
Arthur  D.  Little  estimated  that  federal  tax 
compliance  consumed  almost  five  and  a  half 
billion  hours  in  1985.  This  figure  is  equiva- 
lent to  nearly  3  million  people  working  full 
time  in  order  to  comply  with  the  Tax  Code. 
That's  crazy. 

Last  year,  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  made  a  modest  start  in  identifying 
simplification  proposals,  but  even  that  never 
made  it  through  the  legislative  process.  A 
far  more  comprehensive  approach  needs  to  be 
taken — coupled  with  a  firm  commitment  to 
seeing  legislation  enacted. 

health  care 

Let  me  next  turn  to  the  topic  of  health 
care— the  issue  that,  after  job  security,  is 
probably  the  greatest  concern  to  American 
today. 

Public  concern  over  the  status  of  health 
care  in  America  is  one  of  the  most  vexing  is- 
sues facing  the  Congress.  This  country  has 
available  to  its  citizens  the  finest  medical 
care  in  the  world.  Nevertheless,  the  cost  of 
that  care  is  becoming  less  affordable. 

Republicans  believe  that  the  qualities  of 
the  current  health  care  system  should  be 
preserved  and  that  reform  ought  to  be  car- 
ried out  within  the  context  of  our  values.  It 
is  critically  important  to  maintain  our  pri- 
vate sector  approach  to  health  care  delivery 
and  to  make  private  health  insurance  cov- 
erage more  affordable. 

In  the  short  term.  Congress  should  act  now 
both  to  reduce  the  cost  of  health  care  and  to 
make  insurance  more  available  for  Ameri- 
cans. In  the  long  term,  comprehensive  re- 
forms are  needed  to  bring  to  a  halt  the  cur- 
rent rate  of  health  care  cost  growth  and  as- 
sure all  Americans  access  to  private  health 
insurance  coverage. 


On  the  cost  cutting  side,  the  first  agenda 
item  is  medical  malpractice  reform.  Billions 
are  currently  spent  on  defensive  medicine. 
Much  of  this  can  be  saved  if  medical  liability 
Issues  can  be  settled  in  a  more  efTiclent  and 
reasonable  manner.  We  cannot  afford  to  con- 
tinue a  system  where  physicians  practice  in 
constant  fear  of  being  arbitrarily  sued,  and 
those  suffering  injuries  from  medical  neg- 
ligence hope  to  be  compensated  in  a  lottery- 
like tort  system. 

Next,  tax  policy  toward  employer  provided 
health  insurance  needs  to  be  reexamined.  In- 
centives should  be  considered  to  promote 
more  cost-conscious  health  care  coverage. 
On  the  access  side  of  the  ledger,  tax  credits 
should  be  considered  to  subsidize  health  in- 
surance coverage  for  those  who  are  now  un- 
insured and  may  lack  the  wherewithal  to 
purchase  insurance. 

Finally,  it  is  worth  noting  that  two-thirds 
of  the  uninsured  either  work  for  small  em- 
ployers or  are  the  dependents  of  those  em- 
ployees. Two  of  the  best  means  to  promote 
greater  employer  paid  health  care  coverage 
are:  1)  to  provide  a  100%  health  deduction  for 
the  self-employed,  and  2)  to  reform  the  small 
group  health  insurance  market. 

As  part  of  health  insurance  reform,  the 
Congress  should  take  action  to  prevent  "job 
lock".  Today,  many  Americans  are  becoming 
fearful  to  seek  better  employment  because  of 
the  concern  that  they,  or  their  dependents, 
may  lose  health  insurance  coverage  for 
chronic  illness  or  preexisting  conditions,  if 
they  change  employers.  Reform  is  necessary 
to  assure  all  Americans  that  they  will  not  be 
penalized  if  they  change  jobs.  These  reforms 
do  not  have  to  wait;  they  can  be  passed  this 
year  without  economic  havoc.  We  urge  this 
Congress,  which  constantly  laments  the 
state  of  our  health  care  system,  to  enact 
these  highly  effective  policies. 

international  trade 

Another  important  issue  facing  us  as  we 
begin  1992  Is  International  trade — and  our 
highest  priorities  in  that  area  will  be  the 
successful  completion  of  the  two  major  trade 
initiatives  launched  by  Presidents  Reagan 
and  Bush. 

The  first  is  the  Uruguay  Round  of  multi- 
lateral trade  negotiations,  an  undertaking 
unprecedented  in  scope  that  is  now  moving 
toward  completion  after  more  than  four 
years  of  discussions.  The  second  is  the  nego- 
tiations between  the  United  States,  Mexico 
and  Canada  to  achieve  a  North  American 
Free  Trade  Area  (NAFTA)  designed  to 
strengthen  the  competitive  position  of  pro- 
ducers and  workers  in  our  hemisphere. 

These  agreements  must  be  fair  and  effec- 
tive, providing  a  balance  of  benefits  and  op- 
portunities that  reduce  trade  barriers  and 
expand  market  access  for  U.S.  producers. 
They  also  must  provide  protection  from  un- 
fair trade  practices,  as  well  as  sufficient  le- 
verage to  eliminate  such  practices  where 
they  exist.  These  agreements  should  be  final- 
ized and  implemented  as  expeditiously  as 
possible  because  they  are  expected  to  greatly 
expand  world  trade  and  create  thousands  of 
new  jobs  for  American  workers. 

Other  trade  and  economic  growth  initia- 
tives, such  as  the  Enterprise  for  the  Ameri- 
cas, also  should  be  pursued  vigorously  not 
only  because  they  expand  market  opportuni- 
ties and  create  jobs  but  because  their  aim  is 
to  create  practical  alternatives  to  the  pro- 
duction and  sale  of  illegal  drugs.  Through 
enhanced  trade  benefits  to  the  countries  of 
Central  and  South  America,  the  U.S.  can 
provide  meaningful  and  crucial  support  for 
the  war  against  drug  trafficking  in  that  re- 
gion. 
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tariff  bills  have  long:  been 
to  the  Congress.  Republican  Mem- 
e   introduced   numerous   individual 
lower  tariffs  and  adjust  the  classi- 
of  imported  goods.  These  bills  are 
to  reduce  the  costs  of  components 
businesses,  to  maximize  their  com- 
and  to  maintain  jobs  in  the  U.S. 
trade  initiative  that  we  feel  is  very 
is  reform  of  U.S.  trade  laws  as 
to  non-market  economies.  The 
of  economies  In  Eastern  Europe 
ormer  Soviet  Union  from  state  con- 
market-oriented  policies  has  made 
ispects  of  our  trade  laws  obsolete, 
is  needed  to  ensure  that  ex- 
exports    from    these    transitional 
are  not  dumped  or  subsidized  to 
of  U.S.  Industries,  either  at 
third  markets. 
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modernization  legislation  is  an- 
.  priority  for  this  year.  Improve- 
the  operations  and  programs  of  the 
Service  will  speed  commercial  proc- 
id  ensure  uniformity  of  classlfica- 
entry  procedures  at  all  ports.  These 
will   also  allow   Customs   to 

^  enforce  U.S.  trade  laws  and 

:panded  service  to  a  diverse  trading 


icans  believe  the  nation  has  an  obli- 
help  the  unfortunate.  We  are  deep- 
that  the  design  of  government 

makes  it  too  easy  to  get  and  even 
keep— seductively  trapping  Individ- 
permanent  state  of  welfare  depend- 

Is  our  view  that  American  taxpayers 

help  victims  of  misfortune,  but  that 
expect  citizens  who  receive  public 

to  get  back  on  their  feet  as  soon  as 


the  leadership  of  President's  Reagan 
Republicans  were  able  to  start 
the  welfare  system  in  the  direction 
work.  To  do  this,  we  needed 
changes  both  in  welfare  iwlicy  and 
These  changes  included  removing 
of    low-income    working    families 
federal  income  tax  system,  provid- 
s  with  money  to  train  welfare  par- 
employment,    strengthening  child 
enforcement    laws,    and    providing 
subsidies   to   low-income   working 
through  the  earned-income  tax  cred- 


encoi raging 


estimate  that  around  80  percent  of 

on  welfare  have  fathers  who  have 

fathers  have  earnings  that  aver- 

t  S15,000  per  year.  Even  so,  less  than 

of  welfare  mothers  receive  child 

payments.   This   is  an   area  which 

rreat  deal  more  attention. 

some  have  proposed  a  new  program 

federal    child    support    pay- 

onsideration  of  that  costly  approach 

prem  iture  without  thorough  testing  and 


gruai  uiteed 


experlm  sntation. 


want  to  explore  the  effects  of  pro- 
relfare  families  with  clear  signals 
public  expectation  is  for  short  stays 


welfare  system  has  grown  over  the 
century,  the  message  given  to  cli- 
to  be  that  welfare  is  a  right.  Re- 
think the  idea  of  permanent  guar- 
\o  welfare  benefits  is  precisely  the 
nessage  to  send  to  young  families. 


Moreover,  we  have  no  doubt  that  American 
taxpayers  do  not  think  they  should  carry  a 
permanent  obligation  to  give  cash,  food, 
housing,  and  medical  care  to  able-bodied  fel- 
low citizens. 

We  should  be  moving  toward  a  system  de- 
signed to  encourage  self-sufficiency,  not  de- 
pendency. Unconditional  benefits  should  be 
available  for  only  a  limited  period  of  time. 
Under  a  new  system  of  time-limited  benefits, 
families  would  be  required  to  show  evidence 
that  they  are  moving  firmly  in  the  direction 
of  self  support. 

Properly  designed  programs  hold  great  po- 
tential for  helping  poor  and  low-income  fam- 
ilies achieve  economic  security.  Old-style 
welfare  programs  that  merely  give  cash  or 
in-kind  benefits  to  people  clearly  have  not 
solved  the  problem  of  poverty  in  America. 
But  new-style  programs  that  encourage  or 
force  people  toward  self  reliance  may  show 
great  promise. 

The  recent  explosion  of  welfare  reform  pro- 
posals by  more  than  a  dozen  states  Is  an  in- 
dication of  interest  In  this  approach.  Califor- 
nia, Wisconsin,  Ohio,  Michigan,  New  Jersey, 
and  Maryland  are  now  proposing,  have  re- 
cently enacted,  or  are  now  actually  imple- 
menting dozens  of  "New  Paternalism"  pro- 
posals. These  include: 

Reducing  the  welfare  benefit  of  parents 
who  do  not  insure  that  their  children  attend 
school  regularly; 

Reducing  the  welfare  benefit  of  parents 
who  do  not  Insure  that  their  children  receive 
regular  medical  checkups  and  immuniza- 
tions; 

Ending  the  practice  of  increasing  the  wel- 
fare grant  of  families  that  have  babies  while 
on  welfare; 

Reducing  the  welfare  benefit  of  parents 
who  do  not  show  progress  toward  getting  a 
Job  and  leaving  welfare; 

Providing  increased  benefits  for  parents 
who  accept  full-time  employment. 

We  applaud  these  state  efforts.  As  Justice 
Brandels  once  remarked,  states  are  the  lab- 
oratories of  federalism.  This  has  never  been 
more  true  than  it  Is  today  in  the  area  of  wel- 
fare reform. 

We  intend  to  do  everything  possible  to  help 
states  gain  the  waivers  from  federal  law  that 
are  often  needed  before  these  reform  experi- 
ments can  be  conducted.  In  fact,  as  in  the 
past,  we  intend  to  explore  legislative  propos- 
als that  will  grant  much  great  flexibility  to 
states  in  their  use  of  federal  welfare  dollars. 
SOCIAL  SECURmr 

Another  major  item  on  our  agenda  is  our 
long-standing  commitment  to  liberalizing 
and  eventually  repealing  the  Social  Security 
retirement  earnings  limitation,  starting 
with  those  over  age  65. 

The  retirement  earnings  limitation  may 
have  been  well  intentioned  public  policy  dur- 
ing the  depression,  when  the  goals  were  to 
permit  and  encourage  older  workers  to  retire 
with  dignity  while  creating  Jobs  for  younger 
workers.  Today,  given  the  demographics  of 
the  work  place,  it  is  disastrous  public  policy. 

The  Social  Security  program  has  achieved 
almost  universal  coverage.  Over  97%  of  all 
workers  participate;  only  a  few  state  and 
federal  employees  are  covered  under  other 
government  retirement  systems.  So,  we  can- 
not underwrite  the  long  term  financing  defi- 
cit by  extending  coverage  as  we  have  done 
historically.  It  is  a  closed  system,  and  a 
shrinking  one. 

The  ratio  of  taxpayers  to  beneficiaries  has 
declined  from  4  to  1  in  1970  to  3.4  to  1  today, 
and  is  projected  to  decline  to  1.8  to  1  by  the 
year  2060.  Actually,  the  Board  of  Trustees 
also  has  a  more  pessimistic  projection  of  a 
ratio  of  1.3  to  1. 


It  is  in  this  context  that  most  Republican 
Members  are  persuaded  that  abolishing  this 
last  vestige  of  age  discrimination  in  federal 
statute  is  our  top  priority  for  the  Social  Se- 
curity program. 

However,  it  isn't  our  only  priority.  Clearly 
the  disability  program  needs  to  be  stream- 
lined administratively  to  ensure  a  more  effi- 
cient and  more  uniform  national  program. 
The  current  claims  process,  especially  the 
ap[)eals  process,  simply  does  not  serve  the 
public  well. 

Further,  it  is  time  to  focus  on  the  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  aspects  of  the  program, 
which  have  never  worked  as  Congress  envi- 
sioned when  It  authorized  the  payment  of  VR 
services  from  the  trust  funds.  The  same  de- 
mographics that  favor  the  retention  of 
skilled  older  workers  in  the  economy  favor 
the  employment  of  the  trained  disabled 
worker.  The  Social  Security  program  can 
better  serve  both. 

INCREASED  OVERSIGHT  RESPONSIBILITIES 

Ways  and  Means  is  not  only  a  legislative 
Committee.  It  also  has  a  long  history  of  in- 
vestigative oversight  activities  that  have  de- 
veloped several  proposals  which  should  be 
moved  forward. 

In  1968  we  took  the  first  step  in  protecting 
taxpayers  by  passing  the  Taxpayer  Bill  of 
Rights.  While  this  was  a  good  achievement, 
more  needs  to  be  done.  The  untold  story 
from  1988  is  not  what  we  put  into  the  Tax- 
payer Bill  of  Rights,  but  what  we  left  out  of 
it.  It's  time  we  finished  the  Job  we  began  in 
1988. 

The  centerpiece  of  a  Taxpayer  Bill  of 
Rights  II  will  be  a  provision  to  correct  the 
imbalance  between  the  IRS  and  the  taxpayer 
in  deciding  the  correct  tax  liability  a  person 
owes.  The  current  law  stacks  the  deck  to- 
tally in  the  IRS's  favor.  Its  often  said  that  a 
taxpayer  is  "guilty  until  proven  innocent" 
in  dealing  with  the  IRS.  We  should  not  have 
a  system  which  treats  the  average  taxpayer 
like  a  criminal  suspect  every  April  15th. 

The  current  system  is  rooted  in  the  prin- 
ciple that  when  the  IRS  makes  an  assertion 
against  a  taxpayer,  it  is  presumed  to  be  cor- 
rect, unless  the  taxpayer  can  prove  the  IRS 
is  wrong. 

The  IRS  should  have  to  document  and  sub- 
stantiate the  tax  which  it  asserts  against  a 
taxpayer— and  no  longer  be  able  to  make  an 
unfounded  assertion  against  a  taxpayer  and. 
then  win  by  default  when  the  taxpayer  can- 
not refute  it.  The  IRS  would  have  to  take 
reasonable  steps  to  develop  its  case  in  the 
same  way  a  taxpayer  must  develop  his  tax 
return. 

The  new  Taxpayer  Bill  of  Rights  II  would 
end  this  mismatch  between  the  taxpayer  and 
the  IRS.  Both  parties  would  have  comparable 
rights  and  responsibilities  in  deciding  what 
taxes  a  person  owes. 

One  of  the  growing  concerns  of  the  Com- 
mittee Is  the  solvency  of  the  medicare  trust 
fund.  There  are  several  initiatives  we  can 
enact  which  would  preserve  the  assets  of  the 
medicare  trust  fund  without  increasing  the 
burden  of  beneficiaries  or  reducing  their 
level  of  service. 

First,  we  can  restrict  abusive 
telemarketing  of  durable  medical  equipment 
to  senior  citizens  by  "boiler  room"  huck- 
sters which  costs  medicare  millions  of  wast- 
ed dollars  per  year. 

Medicare  beneficiaries  would  still  have  full 
access  to  this  equipment  when  prescribed  by 
their  doctors.  The  proposal  would  be  aimed 
directly  at  unscrupulous  companies  pres- 
ently engaged  in  what  amounts  to  looting 
the  medicare  trust  fund. 

We  should  also  step  up  the  enforcement  of 
the  law  on  Medicare  Secondary  Payor  (MSP) 


which  says  that  when  a  medicare  beneficiary 
also  has  private  health  Insurance,  the  pri- 
vate plan  should  pay  any  allowable  health 
claims  before  medicare  is  called  upon  to  pay. 
The  MSP  provision  is  not  being  enforced 
very  well  by  medicare  contractors.  The  re- 
sult is  that  medicare  is  paying  claims  which 
by  law  should  have  been  paid  by  the  private 
health  plan  of  the  beneficiary. 

Improved  enforcement  of  existing  law 
could  save  medicare  millions  of  dollars  with- 
out Increasing  the  cost  to  beneficiaries  or  re- 
ducing their  services. 

Nothing  galls  the  American  taxpayer  more 
than  the  stories  of  government  checks  going 
to  deceased  beneficiaries.  Every  month  the 
federal  government  sends  out  millions  of 
benefit  checks  for  social  security,  civil  serv- 
ice pensions,  military  pensions,  black  lung 
disability,  veterans  benefits,  etc. 

When  a  beneficiary  dies,  the  checks  should 
stop.  The  Social  Security  Administration's 
work  with  state  departments  of  vital  statis- 
tics has  resulted  in  a  central  clearinghouse 
for  death  certificate  data.  Requiring  all  fed- 
eral agencies  to  use  the  SSA  data  base  to 
screen  their  beneficiary  files  for  deceased 
persons  will  save  millions  of  dollars  a  year 
without  harming  any  beneficiary. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  conclusion,  I  would  again 
like  to  thank  our  distinguished  Minority 
Leader,  Bob  Michel,  for  focusing  attention 
today  on  issues  which  we  believe  should  be 
dealt  with  early  in  this  Session  of  Congress. 

I  believe  1992  will  go  down  as  an  important 
turning  point  for  our  domestic  and  foreign 
policy.  I  look  forward  to  working  with  the 
Minority  Leader,  the  Administration,  and 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle  on  the  challenges 
that  face  us  in  this  upcoming  session. 

MAKING  CRIMINALS  PAY  FOR  THEIR  CRIME 
(By  Hon.  Bill  McCollum) 

There  are  four  essential  elements  for  any 
major  reform  of  federal  criminal  laws:  (1) 
changes  in  habeas  corpus  law  to  limit  the 
virtually  endless  appeals  of  death  row  in- 
mates which  delay  the  carrying  out  of  their 
sentences;  (2)  expansion  of  a  so-called  "good 
faith"  exception  to  the  exclusionary  rule  of 
evidence  in  cases  involving  search  and  sei- 
zure issues  so  that  more  evidence  is  admissi- 
ble and  more  convictions  obtainable;  (3)  res- 
toration of  the  death  penalty  for  a  number  of 
federal  crimes  by  revising  sentencing  proce- 
dures to  comply  with  a  1973  Supreme  Court 
ruling  which  declared  all  death  penalties  in 
the  United  States  unconstitutional  on  proce- 
dural grounds;  and  (4)  creation  of  a  provision 
permitting  the  award  of  the  death  penalty  in 
cases  of  trafficking  In  very  large  quantities 
of  narcotics. 

Republicans  and  President  Bush  have  made 
these  four  reforms  the  centerpiece  of  their 
crime  initiatives  for  several  years,  but  lib- 
eral Democrats  have  thwarted  these  reform 
efforts  every  time.  Most  recently  a  stacked 
House/Senate  conference  produced  a  crime 
bill  with  provisions  on  habeas  corpus  and  the 
exclusionary  rule  which  are  worse  than 
present  law.  Amazingly,  if  these  provisions 
became  law,  death  row  inmates  could  use  ha- 
beas corpus  proceedings  to  delay  the  carry- 
ing out  of  their  sentences  even  longer  than 
they  can  now.  And  it  would  be  more  difficult 
for  prosecutors  to  get  into  evidence  contra- 
band seized  by  police  with  search  warrants 
meaning  that  fewer  criminals  would  be  con- 
victed and  go  to  jail. 

In  habeas  corpus  proceedings,  the  Demo- 
crats would  give  convicted  murderers  twice 
as  long  to  file  appeals  in  federal  district 
court  as  the  proposal  of  President  Bush.  The 
Democrats  would  also  allow  criminals  to  file 


multiple  petitions  raising  issues  that  had  al- 
ready been  determined  by  the  courts.  Elimi- 
nation of  this  repetitious  and  unnecessary 
litigation  is  at  the  heart  of  the  Republican 
habeas  corpus  reform  proposal. 

In  contrast,  the  Democrats  proposal  will 
Increase  delay  and  repetitious  litigation. 
They  overrule  a  recent  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sion to  allow  convicted  murderers  to  get  ad- 
ditional rounds  of  federal  litigation  based  on 
rules  were  not  even  in  existence  at  the  time 
the  court  originally  decided  the  case. 

This  means  that  every  inmate  presently 
sitting  on  death  row  will  be  given  new  oppor- 
tunities to  file  petitions,  and  depending  on 
how  long  one  can  drag  out  each  appeal,  the 
delays  could  be  truly  endless.  This  is  why  so 
many  prosecuting  attorneys  have  stated  that 
if  this  proposal  were  to  become  law,  there 
would  never  be  another  death  penalty  car- 
ried out  again  in  the  United  States. 

The  exclusionary  rule  is  a  court  made  rule 
of  evidence  to  prohibit  the  admission  into  a 
trial  of  any  contraband  seized  by  police  in 
violation  of  the  constitutional  protections 
against  illegal  searches  and  seizures.  It  was 
designed  to  discipline  [wlice  and  discourage 
unconstitutional  searches.  A  few  years  ago, 
the  Supreme  Court  carved  out  a  "good  faith" 
exception  in  those  cases  where  a  search  war- 
rant had  been  issued  and  a  police  officer  had 
a  reasonably  objective  belief  that  the  war- 
rant and  his  search  were  legal.  Two  federal 
courts  of  appeal  have  adopted  this  same 
standard  as  an  exception  with  respect  to 
searches  that  are  conducted  without  war- 
rants such  as  consent  searches.  No  other 
courts  have  ruled  on  this  matter,  and  If  It 
were  to  be  presented  to  them  or  go  all  the 
way  to  the  Supreme  Court  It  Is  quite  prob- 
able that  this  exception  would  be  expanded 
by  court  ruling  to  all  cases  of  search  and  sei- 
zure. The  Republican  legislative  initiative 
simply  codified  this  exception  for  all  types  of 
searches  and  seizures  and  made  it  uniformly 
applicable  throughout  the  nation.  In  the 
Democrats'  bill  the  exception  is  forbidden 
for  cases  that  do  not  involve  search  war- 
rants, and  in  cases  where  a  warranty  has 
been  issued  not  only  must  a  prosecutor  show 
that  the  police  officer  had  a  reasonably  ob- 
jective belief  that  the  search  and  warrant 
were  legal,  but  he  must  also  demonstrate 
that  the  magistrate  Issuing  the  warrant  did 
so  properly  and  in  good  faith.  This  is  a  new 
and  much  tougher  standard  that  will  make  it 
more  difficult  to  get  contraband  into  evi- 
dence even  in  cases  where  search  warrants 
have  been  Issued.  The  net  effect  is  more 
criminals  will  go  free  on  technicalities. 

In  1973  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
ruled  that  all  death  penalties  in  the  United 
States  were  Invalid  because  the  procedures 
on  sentencing  were  unconstitutional.  All  the 
states  that  had  death  penalties  on  the  books 
at  that  time  have  long  ago  reinstated  the 
death  penalties  by  putting  Into  law  the  prop- 
er constitutional  safeguards.  Congress  has 
never  done  so  with  regard  to  federal  crimes 
and  today  even  the  assassination  of  the 
President  will  not  get  the  death  penalty.  Re- 
publicans have  long  fought  to  correct  this 
and  on  several  occasions  the  House  has  over- 
whelmingly voted  to  reinstate  the  death  pen- 
alty, but  on  each  occasion  the  provisions 
have  been  either  stripped  in  conference  or 
tied  to  some  repugnant  measure  to  assure  ul- 
timate defeat.  This  time  is  no  exception;  the 
Democrat  conference  bill  contains  the  death 
penalty  corrective  provisions  but  their  en- 
actment would  be  effectively  nullified  by  the 
changes  in  the  habeas  corpus  laws  that  give 
death  row  inmates  unt>aralleled  opportuni- 
ties to  avoid  ever  being  executed. 


The  same  Is  true  for  the  drug  kingpin 
death  penalty.  Even  If  no  specific  death  can 
be  shown  If  someone  trafOcks  In  very  large 
quantities  of  narcotics  a  court  should  be  al- 
lowed to  award  the  death  penalty  because  it 
is  self  evident  that  many  deaths  have  re- 
sulted or  will  result  from  this  trafficking. 
This  provision  also  came  out  of  conference 
but  it  too  would  be  meaningless  In  the  face 
of  the  liberalized  habeas  corpus  changes. 

While  the  death  penalty  sentencing  provi- 
sions only  affect  federal  cases,  the  habeas 
corpus  reforms  and  exclusionary  rule 
changes  affect  all  criminal  cases,  state  and 
federal.  Reform  to  allow  more  evidence  in  at 
trials  and  more  convictions  to  result  and  to 
stop  the  endless  appeals  of  death  row  in- 
mates is  long  overdue.  It  is  time  the  liberal 
Democrats  in  Congrress  stop  playing  games 
and  pass  true  reform  that  will  allow  the 
American  law  enforcement  community  do  its 
Job  in  putting  away  those  who  commit  hei- 
nous crimes. 

Making  Elections  More  Competitivb:  Elec- 
tion Reform  Under  a  Republican  Con- 
gress 

(By  Hon.  Bill  Thomas) 
Mr.  Si)eaker,  more  than  200  years  ago  the 
writers  of  our  Constitution  established  this 
House  of  Representatives  to  be  "chosen  .  .  . 
by  the  people  of  the  several  states."  This  was 
to  be  "The  People's  House"  where  the  will  of 
the  voting  electorate  was  to  be  reflected  In 
the  measures  passed  by  this  body. 

Representatives  were  to  be  chosen  by  the 
people  in  each  district  around  the  nation, 
not  anointed  by  "kingmakers"  in  the  Cap- 
itol. Congressmen  were  expected  to  partici- 
pate in  competitive  elections  without  a  vir- 
tual guarantee  of  re-election.  Thus,  the 
House  of  Representatives  was  expected  to 
faithfully  carry  out  the  will  of  the  people. 

How  far  we  have  come  from  that  tradition 
by  1992! 

The  American  people  ask  for  a  balanced 
budget  and  a  Constitutional  amendment  to 
guarantee  it,  but  the  majority  of  Democrats 
in  this  House  will  not  pass  a  balanced  budget 
amendment  to  our  Constitution. 

The  American  people  today  want  a  halt  to 
the  ever  increasing  burden  of  taxation  to 
fund  wasteful  spending  programs.  The  Demo- 
crats in  this  House  oontimtally  seek  to  evade 
their  own  budget  rules  to  fund  a  growing  pa- 
rade of  progrrams  that  benefit  those  who  con- 
trol the  process. 

The  American  people  ask  that  we  get 
tough  on  crime,  but  the  Democrats  in  this 
House  will  not  pass  crime  provisions  that 
law  enforcement  officials  at  the  local  level 
say  are  vital  to  restoring  safe  streets  in  our 
communities. 

The  American  people  want  Congress  to 
break  its  ties  to  Washington  special  inter- 
ests and  come  home  to  campaign  among  the 
voters  to  whom  Members  of  Congress  are 
supposed  to  be  accountable.  But  the  domi- 
nance of  Washington  PAC's  in  the  fundrais- 
ing  process  of  the  Democrats  in  this  House 
continues. 

Why  doesn't  Congress  listen  to  the  Amer- 
ican people? 

Recent  polls  show  that  40%  of  the  voters 
are  ready  to  vote  against  all   Incumbents. 
Yet  over  60%  seem  ready  to  vote  for  their 
own  Incumbent. 
Why  this  disparity? 

Why  were  over  96%  of  all  incumbents  re- 
elected in  1990  and  over  96%  re-elected  in 
1968? 

Why  were  over  70%  of  all  incumbents  re- 
elected with  more  than  60%  of  the  vote? 

The  answer  to  a  significant  degree  is  the 
truly  embarrassing  campaign  finance  incum- 
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ptfitecUon  system  enacted  by  the  very 
that  is  supposed  to  be  responsive  to 
peo^ile's  will. 

coincidence,  this  system  works  very 
lo  exactly  what  the  Democrats  in  the 
\  'ant  it  to  do.  Ensure  the  reelection  of 
incjimbent  majority  of  Democrats  that 
trolled  this  House  since  1954. 
November  1954.  when  the  Democrats 
rfiajority  in  the  House  that  endures  to 
there  has  been  a  steady  increase  in 
of  resources  available  to  Mem- 
spend  on  their  office,  mail  and  sala- 
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I  rowth  in  those  resources  soared  in 
following  1974.  when  a  large  class 
freslAnan  Democrats  elected  as  a  result  of 
Water;  ite  sought  to  use  the  perks  of  Con- 
ensure  their  re-election. 

just  one  example,  the  amount  of 

dollars  spent  on  franked  mail  by 

of  Representatives  in  the  1973-74 

cycle  was  about  S40  million.   But 

arAount  has  grown  to  over  S130  million 

ipe9-90  election  cycle. 

these  numbers  in  perspective,  the 
of  direct  campaign  funds  spent  by 
in  1969-1990  was  S163  million.  The 
of  campaign  funds  spent  by  chal- 
n  1989-90  was  $38  million, 
the  total  amount  of  funds  spent  from 
s  tax  dollars  to  promote  the  Inter- 
incumbents  was  almost  80%  of  the 
alnount  of  money  incumbents  raised 
contributors  and  nearly  3  times  the 
afiount  spent  by  every  challenger  corn- 
America, 
of  Republican  pressure  in  the  past 
a  fixed  limit  has  finally  been  im- 
franking  expenditures  by  individual 
and  the  amount  of  taxpayer  dol- 
for  franking  by  each  Member  of 
has  been  disclosed  to  the  public, 
law  continues  to  allow  incumbents 
taxpayer  financed  unsolicited  mall  in 
qi  antities  to  people  who  are  not  even  a 
3  constituents,    but   who  could    be 
1  the  incumbent's  next  election.  This 
nothing  to  do  with  representing  the 
who    elected    the    Member    to 
,  the  last  election.  It  has  everything 
th  aiding  the  member's  reelection, 
wonder  that  challengers,  with  none 
taxpayer-financed  advantages,  can- 
in  most  races, 
wonder  that  incumbent  Democrats 
ike  to  limit  spending  by  both  chal- 
lengers and  Incumbents,  but  insist  on  exclud- 
frc  m  those    limits   the   millions   spent 
)y  incumbents  on  franked  mail  paid 

people's  taxes. 

10  wonder  that  Democrats,  who  have 

1  3ng  maintained  control  of  the  House 

ves,   using  the   people's  tax 

to  promote  their  re-election,  are  so 

about  new  schemes  to  funnel  more 

into  subsidies  for  political  cam- 
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ust  to  be  sure  that  incumbents  get 
k  of  those  tax  dollars,  they  would 
available,  under  the  Democrat's  plan 
cancldates  who  agree  to  abide  by  the  very 
that  ignore  franking  and  guarantee 
in  :umbents  will  be  able  to  outspend  any 
challen  ?er  In  that  race. 

et's  look  at  another  example  of  in- 
protectlon.  the  unrestrained  influ- 
oflPolltical  Action  Committees. 

represent  every  conceivable  special 
in  Washington.  And  they  contribute 
mingly  to  Incumbents, 
sue  million  given  by  PAC's  to  can- 
for  the  House  In  1990,  80%  went  to  in- 
cambeijts.  Only  $8  million  or  7.7%  went  to 


challengers  against  incumbents.  That  is  a 
more  than  10:1  ratio  in  favor  of  incumbents. 

And  PAC  influence  has  been  growing  to  the 
point  where  PAC  contributions  to  candidates 
may  soon  outstrip  contributions  by  individ- 
uals. 

Republicans  have  fought  to  reduce  the 
maximum  limit  on  PAC  contributions  but 
hav^  been  blocked  from  doing  so  by  the 
Democrats  in  Congress  who  depend  on  PAC 
contributions  as  a  reliable  source  of  cam- 
paign cash. 

Republicans  have  fought  to  require  that  a 
majority  of  a  candidate's  funds  come  from 
people  back  home  in  a  candidate's  own  dis- 
trict, not  from  PAC's. 

The  American  people  support  this  concept 
by  an  overwhelming  5-1  margin.  They  under- 
stand that  power  needs  to  be  shifted  from 
Washington  DC.  back  to  local  district  citi- 
zens. (See  chart  number  1  Greenberg-Lake 
Poll.) 

CHART  1  -REQUIRE  LOCAL  FUNDING  OF  CAMPAIGNS 

I  In  pefcefll) 
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Source:  Gieenberi  lake  Survey  of  Mar.  3.  1990. 

But  the  Democrats  In  Congress  have 
blocked  this  crucial  reform  as  well. 

As  a  result  of  these  and  other  stratagems, 
the  will  of  the  people  has  been  frustrated. 
Most  House  Members  do  not  face  serious 
competition  from  challenger  candidates 
every  two  years.  Most  voters  do  not  even 
know  who  the  challenger  in  their  Congres- 
sional district  is,  much  less  anything  about 
what  issues  that  challenger  believes  Justify 
replacing  the  incumbent. 

What  a  different  political  situation  we 
would  find  if  every  Member  of  Congress  faced 
a  real  challenge  in  his  or  her  home  district 
every  two  years,  and  had  to  actually  cam- 
paign in  the  district  and  ask  constituents  for 
real  support  and  assistance. 

Perhaps  then  the  term  "Servants  of  the 
People"  would  have  some  real  meaning  when 
applied  to  Members  of  Congress. 

Perhaps  then.  Members  of  Congress  would 
listen  when  the  American  people  demanded 
an  end  to  wasteful  government  spending,  a 
balanced  budget,  and  a  genuinely  tough  anti- 
crime  program. 

House  Republicans  are  determined  to 
transform  the  "Permanent  Congress"  in  to 
the  "People's  House"  our  forefathers  in- 
tended. 

If  Republicans  were  a  majority  in  Con- 
gress, here's  how  we  would  make  it  happen: 

We  would  re-empower  local  volunteers  and 
contributors  and  reduce  the  influence  of 
Washington,  D.C.  special  Interest,  PAC, 
union,  and  lobbyist  donors.  Simply  requiring 
that  a  majority  of  campaign  funds  come 
from  people  back  home  would  go  far  toward 
achieving  this  goal. 

We  would  end  the  use  of  taxpayer-funded 
incumbent  perks  such  as  out-of-district 
franking  which  serves  no  other  purpose  than 
to  help  re-elect  incumbents. 

We  would  re-invigorate  and  strengthen  po- 
litical parties.  It  is  parties  that  are  inclined 
to  assist  competitive  challenger  candidates, 
not  just  safe  incumbents. 

We  would  ensure  full  disclosure  of  aspects 
of  the  election  financing  process  that  remain 
hidden  from  the  American  public  under  to- 
day's Democrat-enacted  election  laws. 

We  would  work  to  encourage  more  com- 
petitive Congressional   districts,  where   the 


choices  that  voters  make  on  election  day  can 
actually  change  the  outcome  of  a  race. 

And  we  would  oppose  taxpayer  subsidies  to 
campaigns. 

Those  are  our  general  goals. 

Now  here  are  10  specific  areas  where  a  Re- 
publican Congress  would  work  for  reform  to 
achieve  those  goals: 

I.  RESTORE  LOCAL  CONTROL  OF  CAMPAIGN 
FINANCE 

Republicans  would  require  that  a  majority 
of  a  candidate's  cami>algn  funds  be  raised 
from  people  in  the  candidate's  district.  More 
than  any  other  reform  this  simple  change  in 
our  election  law  would  force  incumbents  to 
campaign  at  home,  restore  the  importance  of 
small  donations  and  volunteers  to  the  elec- 
tion process,  and  put  challengers  with  a 
strong  community  base  of  support  on  a  more 
equal  footing  with  an  incumbent's  built-in 
base  of  support  in  Washington. 

Under  today's  campaign  laws  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  funds  are  raised  from  PAC's  and  big 
donors  who  do  not  reside  in  the  district  of 
the  candidate  to  whom  they  are  contribut- 
ing. 

But  when  the  amount  a  candidate  can  raise 
in  Washington  is  limited  by  the  amount  that 
a  candidate  can  raise  from  his  own  constitu- 
ents, the  vital  importance  of  every  $5,  $10 
and  $25  contribution  from  the  voters  at  home 
will  be  clear  to  all. 

When  incumbents  must  raise  funds  in  their 
districts,  they  will  spend  more  time  in  their 
districts. 

The  challenger  who  has  carefully  built  a 
large  district  following  of  volunteers  and 
many  small  contributors  can  no  longer  be 
defeated  by  a  deluge  of  PAC  and  special  In- 
terest money  from  Washington. 

2.  ELIMINATE  ABUSE  OF  THE  FRANK  BY 
INCUMBENTS 

Republicans  would  prohibit  unsolicited 
taxpayer  funded  mail  to  anyone  but  con- 
stituents. We  would  Impose  tough  limits  on 
the  total  amount  of  franking  funds  expended 
and  crack  down  on  large  amounts  of  unsolic- 
ited mall  sent  out  within  60  days  of  an  elec- 
tion. 

Current  law  allows  incumbents  to  use  tax 
dollars  to  mail  in  mass  quantities  to  people 
those  incuxnijents  do  not  represent.  In  a  year 
like  1992  when  many  incumbents  are  compet- 
ing in  newly  drawn  districts,  there  is  a 
strong  tendency  to  use  taxpayer  resources  to 
send  material  to  potential  voters  in  these 
new  areas  who  are  not  yet  constituents. 

The  use  of  taxpayer  resources  to  commu- 
nicate with  potential  voters  who  are  not  con- 
stituents should  not  be  allowed  by  law. 

3.  REDUCE  THE  INFLUENCE  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
PACS 

A  Republican  Congress  would  cut  PAC  con- 
tributions by  80%,  from  $5,000  to  $1,000  per 
election.  A  Republican  Congress  would  ban 
transfers  among  PAC's  that  allow  PAC's  to 
hide  the  true  source  of  their  funds.  A  Repub- 
lican Congress  would  ban  "bundling"  by 
PAC's  so  that  limits  on  PAC  contributions 
would  not  be  circumvented. 

PAC's  can  be  an  imi>ortant  part  of  our 
physical  system.  They  serve  as  a  vehicle  for 
united  citizen  action  on  issues  that  are  im- 
portant to  a  particular  group.  But  they 
should  not  dominate  the  political  process  for 
the  benefit  of  incumbents.  By  reducing  the 
size  of  individual  PAC  contributions,  a  Re- 
publican Congress  would  reduce  the  danger 
that  one  or  even  a  small  group  of  such  PAC's 
would  exercise  undue  influence  in  the  politi- 
cal process. 

The  role  of  the  PAC  should  be  to  get  people 
Involved  in  the  process  of  campaigns,  not  to 


insulate  people  from  that  process.  When 
PAC's  educate  and  Involve  people  at  the 
local  level,  urging  them  to  get  directly  in- 
volved with  the  candidate  of  their  choice, 
PAC's  can  perform  a  valuable  service  in  the 
election  process  without  playing  the  domi- 
nant role  they  so  often  play  under  the  sys- 
tem perpetuated  by  the  Democrats  in  Con- 
gress. 

4.  REmVIOORATE  POLITICAL  PARTIES 

A  Republican  Congress  would  strengthen 
political  parties  by  increasing  the  amount 
they  may  contribute  to  candidates.  This 
would  allow  parties  to  at  least  match  in-kind 
contributions  they  make  to  challengers  the 
amount  incumbents  can  spend  on  election 
year  franking  and  the  amount  that  incum- 
bents carry  over  from  money  raised  in  pre- 
vious elections. 

Strong  political  parties  are  crucial  to  a 
competitive  political  process.  Political  par- 
ties exist  to  build  and  maintain  a  partisan 
majority.  They  can  only  do  this  by  defeating 
candidates  of  the  opposing  party.  The  minor- 
ity party,  whichever  one  it  happens  to  be  at 
the  time,  can  only  build  a  majority  by  re- 
placing incumbents.  Both  political  parties 
aggressively  seek  out  opjwrtunities  to  defeat 
vulnerable  Incumbents. 

Political  parties  build  governing  coalitions 
that  are  broader  than  any  single  special  In- 
terest group.  Loyalty  to  a  philosophy  of  gov- 
ernment, whether  Democrat  or  Republican, 
serves  the  nation  far  better  than  loyalty  to 
a  special  interest. 

Parties  are  the  most  important  way  in 
which  average  citizens  can  shape  the  process, 
not  only  of  electing,  but  of  selecting  the  can- 
didates. Influence  in  political  parties  can  be 
built  without  the  large-scale  financial  re- 
sources that  are  regularly  poured  into  media 
and  computer-mail  driven  campaigns. 

Restoring  the  ability  of  parties,  especially 
at  the  local  level,  to  make  major  contribu- 
tions to  candidates  strengthens  the  incentive 
for  citizens  to  get  involved  and  make  a  dif- 
ference. 

5.  ELIMINATE  LOOPHOLES  IN  PRESIDENTIAL 
FINANCING  RULES 

A  Republican  Congress  would  eliminate 
the  loopholes  which  allow  corporations  and 
unions,  for  whom  contributions  to  Federal 
campaigns  are  illegal,  to  assist  those  cam- 
paigns through  special  political  party  "Soft 
Money"  accounts. 

All  funds  that-  influence  federal  elections 
should  be  raised  under  the  normal  limits  ap- 
plicable to  federal  candidates.  Under  our  pro- 
po.sal,  strong  political  parties  would  learn  to 
rely  on  contributions  from  individuals  in 
small  amounts,  thus  making  them  more  ef- 
fective as  the  vehicles  for  citizen  participa- 
tion that  our  nation  needs. 

6.  PREVENT  INCUMBENTS  FROM  FINANCING  EACH 
OTHER'S  CAMPAIGNS 

A  Republican  Congress  would  ban  all  con- 
tributions by  Members  of  Congress,  includ- 
ing so-called  "Leadership  PACs"  to  other 
candidates.  People,  not  fellow  incumbents, 
should  be  the  ones  who  contribute  to  elect 
representatives  in  Congress. 

7.  REQUIRE  MEMBER  CONSENT  FOR  UNION 
POLITICAL  SPENDING 

A  Republican  Congress  would  require 
unions  to  get  a  Member's  permission  to 
spend  his  or  her  dues  on  political  campaigns. 
Let's  restore  the  role  of  individual  choice  in 
this  part  of  the  campaign  finance  system. 

8.  BEVBAL  HIDDEN  CAMPAIGN  RELATED 
SPENDING 

A  Republican  Congress  would  require  full 
disclosure  of  all  union,  corporate,  and  non- 
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profit  "soft  money"  expenditures  on  voter 
education,  registration  and  turnout  pro- 
grams. Voters  cannot  make  intelligent 
choices  In  competitive  elections  if  they  do 
not  know  the  source  of  financial  support  for 
candidates  and  causes. 

9.  PROMOTE  COMPETITION  BY  LIMITINO 
RBDISTRICTING  GERRYMANDERS 

A  Republican  Congress  would  enact  Fed- 
eral standards  to  guide  redistricting  so  that 
local  communities  are  not  carved  Into  frag- 
ments merely  to  provide  a  political  advan- 
tage to  one  party  or  another.  The  result  will 
be  more  competitive  districts. 

10.  STOP  TAXPAYER  FINANCING  FOR 
CONGRESSIONAL  CAMPAIGNS 

A  Republican  Congress  would  ensure  that 
Congress  does  not  appropriate  tax  dollars  to 
subsidize  political  campaigns.  Incumbent 
Democrats  want  to  find  a  way  to  vote  them- 
selves a  permanent  campaign  subsidy  from 
the  U.S.  Treasury.  They  won't  succeed  in  a 
Republican  Congress. 

The  bottom  line  is  that  these  Republican 
proposals  will  make  Congress  accountable  to 
the  American  people.  A  Republican  Congress 
will  not  become  another  "permanent  Con- 
gress", re-electing  Incumbents  who  Ignore 
the  will  of  the  people.  A  Republican  Congress 
will  enact  campaign  reform  that  gives  the 
American  people  a  real  chance  to  choose  a 
new  Congress  if  our  performance  does  not 
match  our  promise. 

Our  campaigns  will  strengthen  challengers 
and  make  all  Incumbents  accountable.  Re- 
quiring that  a  majority  of  all  candidates' 
funds  come  from  the  people  of  the  district 
they  represent  ensures  that  all  Congressmen 
will  stay  close  to  the  needs  and  interests  of 
their  constituents  back  home,  not  to  the  spe- 
cial Interests  in  Washington. 

Ending  the  abuse  of  the  frank  will  go  far 
towards  halting  the  tendency  of  incumbents 
to  use  their  power  over  government  re- 
sources to  compete  unfairly  with  chal- 
lengers. 

Reducing  the  Influence  of  PAC's  by  cutting 
the  contribution  limit  will  strengthen  the 
role  of  grassroots  individuals  who  are  more 
likely  to  support  challengers. 

Strengthening  parties  will  provide  a  pow- 
erful avenue  for  concerned  citizens  to  get  in- 
volved and  change  both  the  outcome  of  elec- 
tions and  the  composition  of  Congress. 

Banning  corporate,  union,  and  large  donor 
soft  money  in  federal  elections  promotes 
control  of  parties  and  of  the  process  from  the 
bottom  up,  rather  than  from  the  incumbent- 
protecting  special  Interests  down. 

When  Incumbents  cannot  give  to  each 
other,  each  must  stand  on  his  or  her  own  feet 
with  the  voters. 

When  unions  must  go  to  their  members  be- 
fore spending  dues  money  on  politics,  there 
will  be  fewer  cozy  deals  between  Incumbents 
and  union  officials  that  ignore  the  interests 
of  members.  ' 

When  the  sources  of  campaign  related 
money  are  revealed,  it  will  be  harder  for  in- 
cumbents to  secretly  use  their  influence  to 
conduct  voter  registration  drives,  and  to 
raise  funds  for  other  activities  that  affect 
the  outcome  of  elections. 

Fairer  redistricting  means  that  Members 
of  both  parties  will  have  to  work  harder  to 
stay  in  office.  And  a  ban  on  taxpayer  financ- 
ing will  ensure  that  incumbents  never  get 
their  hands  on  the  U.S.  Treasury  to  re-elect 
themselves  at  taxpayer  expense. 

A  Republican  Congress  comes  with  a  guar- 
antee: We  will  make  elections  for  Congress 
competitive. 

A  Republican  Congress  will  restore  real 
meaning  to  those  words  in  the  Constitution: 
"Chosen  *  *  *  by  the  people." 
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Now  Isn't  it  time  to  go  out  and  elect  a  Re- 
publican Congress? 


EDUCATION  AND  THE  REPUBLICAN  CONGRESS 

(By  Hon.  Bill  Goodling) 

Let  me  start  by  telling  you  about  one  Con- 
gressman's favorite  teacher. 

She  was  my  elementary  school  teacher. 
Her  name  was  Miss  Yost,  and  she  is  certainly 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  Individuals  I 
have  ever  known. 

Miss  Yost  taught  in  a  very  different  envi- 
ronment fi^m  teachers  today.  She  had  sole 
responsibility  for  32  children,  grades  1 
through  4  in  a  two-room  school  house.  On  her 
own,  she  found  a  way  to  simultaneously  pro- 
vide a  good  educational  foundation  for  all  of 
us.  She  kept  us  in  line,  kept  the  building 
clean  and  furnace  stoked.  She  was  the  dis- 
ciplinarian, the  nurse  and  the  babysitter. 

Miss  Yost  has  had  my  admiration  through- 
out my  life,  first  as  a  student,  and  then  an 
educator  and  now  as  a  Member  of  Congress 
serving  on  the  House  Commltt"e  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

Miss  Yost  and  many  teachers  like  her  did 
it  all.  They  provided  a  quality  education 
with  far  fewer  resources  than  today's  class- 
room. It's  not  that  there  are  none  with  the 
talent  and  commitment  Miss  Yost  had. 
Rather,  new  and  difficult  obstacles  have  been 
placed  between  today's  teachers  and  success- 
ful teaching. 

Government  regulations  have  eliminated 
the  flexibility  Miss  Yost  used  to  provide  a 
wide  range  of  services  to  her  students.  The 
total  support  of  parents  and  the  community 
no  longer  exists.  The  respect  students  had 
for  teachers  is  a  thing  of  the  past. 

We  no  longer  put  our  teachers  on  a  ped- 
estal; nor  do  we  attract  the  best  and  the 
brightest  to  the  teaching  profession. 

Of  course,  I  am  not  advocating  a  retreat  to 
the  past — although  we  could  learn  some  les- 
sons from  the  teacher  in  the  two-room 
schoolhouse.  Nor  am  I  placing  the  respon- 
sibility for  our  failing  education  system  on 
teachers — the  problem  is  hardly  that  simple. 

Rather,  I  would  say  the  difficulties  experi- 
enced by  today's  teachers  are  indicative  of 
the  problems  with  education  in  general. 

It  is  no  secret  our  schools  are  traveling  in 
troubled  waters.  We've  heard  about  high 
dropout  rates,  workers  unable  to  perform 
basic  tasks,  and  poor  test  scores  compared 
with  students  of  other  nations.  On  a  personal 
level,  many  of  us  have  at  least  a  general 
sense  that  our  children  simply  aren't  getti.ig 
the  quality  of  education  they  need  to  suc- 
ceed in  life. 

Concern  about  education  quality  and  equal 
education  opportunity  is  nothing  new.  Sig- 
nificant efforts  have  been  made  in  recent 
decades.  At  the  federal  level,  we've  seen  a 
certain  amount  of  success  come  from  pro- 
grams directed  at  those  with  the  greatest 
needs — programs  such  as  Head  Start,  Chap- 
ter 1,  the  Education  of  the  Handicapped  Act, 
and  Pell  Grants. 

Yet,  It  is  clear  that  not  only  have  many  of 
the  problems  confronting  education  not  been 
solved,  they  have  also  grown  more  numerous 
and  complex.  The  educator's  Job  has  become 
more  difficult  as  students  increasingly  strug- 
gle with  hardships  stemming  from  the  break- 
down of  the  family  unit,  the  erosion  of  tradi- 
tional values  and  the  perils  of  drugs,  alcohol 
and  sexual  activity.  At  the  same  time,  the 
workplace  has  become  more  sophisticated. 
Increasing  the  demand  on  our  schools  to 
produce  better-educated  students. 

This  leaves  us  with  a  daunting  task.  Our 
education  system  is  failing  and  something 
needs  to  be  done  to  fix  it.  We  can't  bring  the 
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reform  by  working  at  the  margins. 

is  needed  is  nothing  less  than  the 
transfrrmation  of  our  education  system. 

me  take  a  moment  to  describe  what  I 

the  key  to  education  progress— a  com- 
mitment to  excellence.  To  succeed,  we  must 
excel.  This  Is  a  message  that  must 

gill  levels.  Students,  teachers,  parents, 
comm  inities  and  government  must  demand 
excellence.  We  must  demand  it  of  ourselves 

our  schools.  Nothing  short  of  the  best 
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itment  to  excellence  on  all  levels 
because  education  is  a  partner- 
progress  cannot  come  solely  through 
goven  ment  programs — although  they  should 
play  a  n  important  role.  We  must  Inspire  our 
studei  ts  to  demand  the  best  of  themselves, 
and  w  1,  in  turn,  must  demand  the  best  of  our 
schoo  s. 

Pan  nts  carry  a  significant  burden  in  this 
equat:  on.  Parents  cannot  rely  on  schools  to 
raise  their  children.  The  value  of  parents 
who  1  ead  with  their  children,  help  with 
homei  'ork,  instill  respect  for  teachers,  foster 
self-c<  nfidence  and  responsibility,  and  dem- 
onstrs  te  the  benefits  of  a  good  education 
canno  .  be  underestimated. 

Let'  1  make  this  our  credo  as  we  work  to 
Impro  re  the  nation's  schools:  Demand  excel- 
lence. 

Whs  t.  other  basic  elements  are  required  to 
transl  )rm  our  education  system?  We  need  a 
national  consensus  and  the  momentum   it 
We  need  resources.  And,  we  need  a 
c  course  of  action, 
large  extent,  I  believe,  we  have  that 
In  education,  business  as  usual 
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Nev  ir  before  has  public  awareness  of  edu- 
cation, its  problems  and  opportunities  been 
Momentum  is  growing  and  reform 
moveitients  are   undei-way   nationwide.  The 
education  goals  established  by  the  President 
Governors  are  evidence  of  the  fact 
he  concern  and  commitment  are  na- 
tionw  de,  and  the  capacity  to  develop  com- 
s  >lutions  exists. 

1 3rms  of  resources,  we  have  what  we 
»e're  simply  not  using  it  properly.  The 
personnel,  services,  equipment  and 
are  available,  but  often  they  are 
effectively, 
art,  this  occurs  because  the   federal 
goven  iment  has  erected  funding  barriers  and 
limitations  that  make  it  inherently  impos- 
the  programs  to  work  together.  This 
lot  be  allowed  to  continue, 
h  leads  us  to  the  search  for  a  course  of 
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know  that  despite  the  good  faith  ef- 
jf  the  past  10  years  to  improve  our 
,  we  have  failed.  There  is  a  basic  rea- 
fdr  this  failure.  Our  efforts  have  failed 
becau  e  they  have  been  piecemeal.  They 
have  lot  been  coordinated,  nor  have  they 
aoagb  ;  to  change  the  system  within  which 
achoo  B  and  teachers  operate. 

Ami  rica  2000,  President  Bush's  education 
reforr  i  package,  contains  much  of  the  meat 
neede  I  to  achieve  our  national  education 
goals.  Yet,  it  too  is  lacking  the  systematic. 
comprehensive  approach  needed  for  real  suc- 
cess. 

I  recently  Joined  with  my  colleagues.  Reps. 
Ford  and  Kildee,  to  introduce  legislation 
that  1  rovldes  the  needed  structure.  Our  bill 
is  cai  led  the  Comprehensive  Neighborhood 
Schoc  [s  Revitalization  Act,"  and  I  believe  it 
is  th«  first  education  legislation  with  real 
poten  .lal  for  change  I've  seen  since  coming 
to  Coi  igress. 

The  system  would  be  set  up  in  the  follow- 
ing n|anner:   Each  state  would  establish  a 


panel  of  educators,  government  officials, 
parents,  students  and  business  leaders  to  de- 
velop a  plan  to  maximize  achievement  for  all 
children.  Within  this  framework,  local  pan- 
els and  school  districts  would  develop  their 
own  reform  efforts. 

This  is  where  we  put  the  meat  on  the 
bones.  The  federal  legislation  would  provide 
funding  for  a  variety  of  educational  initia- 
tives at  the  state  and  local  levels.  Many  of 
these  come  straight  out  of  America  2000.  Al- 
lowable activities  would  Include  reward  ac- 
tivities such  as  merit  schools,  optional 
school  choice  programs,  parental  involve- 
ment activities,  motivational  activities, 
planning  to  upgrade  school  technology,  and 
professional  development. 

This  framework  enables  state  and  local 
governments  and  school  districts  to  tailor 
their  programs  to  their  needs,  while  at  the 
same  time  ensuring  these  efforts  are  coordi- 
nated. It  gives  the  grass  roots  more  control 
and  helps  to  ensure  resources  are  used  effec- 
tively. 

With  this  legislation,  the  federal  govern- 
ment can  help  ensure  every  state,  every  lo- 
cality and  every  school  district  buckles  down 
to  the  hard  work  of  reforming  our  schools  to 
meet  the  education  goals.  The  entire  nation 
will  be  moving  in  the  same  direction,  al- 
though individual  paths  may  be  chosen. 

First,  we  must  develop  more  of  a  Team  Ap- 
proach to  Education. 

I  spoke  earlier  of  the  need  for  all  members 
of  the  education  partnership  to  be  Involved 
in  education.  We  must  incorporate  this  ap- 
proach as  a  policy  change. 

Too  often,  the  only  community  Involve- 
ment asked  is  fiscal  support.  They  have 
much  more  to  contribute,  however. 

Members  of  the  community  and  parents 
should  be  Involved  in  the  establishment  of 
program  goals,  expected  student  perform- 
ance outcomes,  and  measures  of  success. 
They  need  to  feel  they  are  an  integral  part  of 
their  school's  operation— that  they  have  the 
opportunity  to  make  a  real  contribution  and 
to  help  determine  the  direction  of  the  edu- 
cation program. 

Any  Federal  legislation  should  provide  for 
meaningful  roles  for  communities,  parents 
and  private  sector  involvement.  And  I  don't 
just  mean  establishing  advisory  committees. 

Parents  should  be  asked  about  their  expec- 
tations for  their  children.  Retired  citizens 
should  be  utilized  as  resources  in  the 
schools.  Businesses  should  help  develop  the 
vocational  and  academic  programs  that  can 
supply  their  future  workforce  needs.  School 
personnel  should  have  an  opportunity  to 
work  in  the  private  sector  and  gain  "real 
life"  experiences  to  enhance  their  under- 
standing and  application  of  the  subject  mat- 
ter they  teach.  Private  sector  individuals 
should  participate  as  mentors,  teach  courses 
or  guest  lecture  in  areas  of  expertise.  This  is 
only  a  short  list  of  the  possibilities. 

Similarly,  more  attention  should  be  paid 
to  the  role  of  the  parents  in  some  students' 
education  problems.  An  intergenerational 
approach  to  solving  these  problems  should  be 
attempted  where  appropriate. 

For  example,  during  my  years  as  an  educa- 
tor, I  often  found  that  if  a  child  could  not 
read,  the  parents  were  poor  readers  as  well. 
If  the  child  had  language  difficulties,  the 
home  may  have  been  bilingual.  If  the  child 
did  not  appreciate  the  value  of  education, 
the  parent  likely  was  failed  by  the  system. 

To  ignore  the  problems  of  the  parents  di- 
minishes the  long-term  effects  of  any  pro- 
gram. In  my  schools,  I  found  some  success  in 
combating  illiteracy  by  bringing  the  parents 
into  the  process.  When  I  entered  Congress, 


and  I  worked  to  encourage  the  use  of  similar 
programs  nationwide,  and  was  successful  in 
creating  the  Even  Start  intergenerational 
literacy  program. 

In  the  Even  Start  program,  parents  learn 
to  read  as  well  as  become  teachers  and  care- 
takers of  their  children.  The  growth  of  and 
demand  for  the  program  has  exceeded  any 
expectations  when  it  was  first  enacted. 

The  second  policy  change  would  be  to  En- 
courage Comprehensive  Approaches  and  Lift 
Barriers  lo  Coordination. 

The  federal  government  is  notorious  for 
targeting  funds  too  narrowly  to  be  as  effec- 
tive as  they  could  be. 

For  example,  schools  may  receive  small 
amounts  of  drug  prevention  money  from  3  or 
4  different  programs,  but  be  unable  to  aggre- 
gate them  to  fund  the  services  of  a  single 
counselor. 

In  other  cases,  a  child  may  be  disadvan- 
taged because  of  a  variety  of  factors,  but  fed- 
eral laws  prohibit  pooling  funds  targeted  to 
address  these  problems,  and  schools  are 
therefore  unlikely  to  create  a  comprehensive 
intervention  program. 

Not  only  should  barriers  to  coordination  be 
removed,  comprehensive  approaches  should 
be  encouraged  wherever  possible.  The  cur- 
rent system  is  wasteful  and  duplicative  and 
does  not  serve  our  disadvantaged  students 
well. 

Third,  Education  Programs  Should  be  Per- 
formance-Oriented. 

Our  greatest  concern  is  that  students  learn 
to  read,  write,  compute,  speak  effectively, 
and  so  forth.  Yet,  the  focus  of  our  laws  seems 
to  be  on  how  the  programs  are  administered 
and  run. 

Instead,  attention  should  be  shifted  to  stu- 
dent performance  and  program  improve- 
ment. We  should  not  worry  whether  15  min- 
utes of  Teacher  X's  time  was  spent  on  Pro- 
gram Y  or  Program  Z,  or  student  A  or  stu- 
dent B.  Congress  and  the  federal  government 
must  get  out  of  the  business  of 
micromanaging  education.  Program  opera- 
tors must  be  relieved  of  their  paperwork  bur- 
dens so  they  can  spend  their  time  as  edu- 
cators, not  bureaucrats. 

Likewise,  we  cannot  assume  that  comple- 
tion of  a  given  number  of  courses  or  hours  in 
class  will  prepare  the  student  for  advance- 
ment to  the  next  level  or  the  labor  market. 
Real  learning  must  take  place  before  the  stu- 
dent can  advance.  In  addition,  the  school 
must  ensure  It  has  provided  the  relevant 
education. 

These  same  high  standards  and  opportuni- 
ties must  apply  to  all  students,  not  Just  the 
college-bound  as  is  so  often  the  case.  Success 
can  also  come  in  the  form  of  placement  in  a 
Job,  into  further  training  or  the  military.  We 
are  the  only  industrialized  nation  without  a 
school-to-work  transition  program.  A  pro- 
gram of  this  sort  could  help  millions  of  stu- 
dents as  well  as  Increasing  U.S.  economic 
competitiveness. 

Finally,  A  More  Reliable  Data  and  Informa- 
tion Base  Must  Be  Developed.  With  a  Sufficient 
Means  of  Dissemination. 

If  we  can  accomplish  each  of  the  above  pol- 
icy changes,  we  must  have  a  way  of  measur- 
ing, understanding  and  learning  from  our 
progress,  and  sharing  that  information  with 
educators  nationwide. 

Currently,  available  data  are  not  nec- 
essarily consistent,  the  measures  used  are 
different  and  the  outcomes  are  not  nec- 
essarily related  to  the  context  in  which  they 
will  be  used. 

Furthermore,  there  Is  not  a  single  clear- 
inghouse for  information.  The  education  sys- 
tem can  benefit  from  exemplary  programs 
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that  have  been  used  in  youth  employment. 
The  contextual  learning  measures,  and  com- 
petency-based prpgrams  developed  by  the 
military  cannot  be  tapped. 

We  are  reinventing  the  wheel  too  many 
times  to  allow  us  to  be  creative,  innovative 
or  productive. 

Although  I  have  mentioned  only  four  pol- 
icy changes,  it  is  clear  that  if  Implemented, 
they  would  mean  a  broad-ranging  restructur- 
ing of  the  education  system  as  we  know  it 
today. 

Changing  the  current  system  is  going  to 
require  a  certain  level  of  bravery  on  the  part 
of  Members  of  Congress.  We  will  have  to  face 
vested  interests  and  advocacies  for  individ- 
ual programs  who  may  have  to  be  dissatis- 
fied in  the  short  term  for  the  sake  of  long- 
term  progress. 

To  shy  away  from  these  challenges  would 
be  an  unforgivable  mistake.  There  is  too 
much  at  stake:  The  future  of  our  children, 
our  society  and  our  economy  all  rest  on  our 
ability  to  work  together  and  make  the 
change. 

In  closing.  I  would  like  to  take  you  back  to 
the  classroom. 

As  a  former  educator— and  former  stu- 
dent—I believe  one  of  the  most  important 
lessons  learned  in  school  is  appreciation  for 
the  unique  qualities  that  make  our  nation 
great. 

One  of  those  qualities  is  our  "can-do"  atti- 
tude. When  Americans  put  their  minds  to  it 
and  work  together,  they  can  tackle  any 
problem,  achieve  any  goal. 

Any  schoolchild  can  tell  about  some  of  this 
nation's  special  accomplishments.  We  cre- 
ated the  world's  first  democracy;  we  built  an 
economy  and  standard  of  living  that  are  un- 
surpassed; we  revolutionized  agriculture  and 
put  a  man  on  the  moon. 

After  having  successfully  met  a  military 
challenge  in  the  Middle  Blast.  America  is  fac- 
ing a  potentially  greater  danger  right  here 
at  home.  Our  economy  has  weakened,  the 
standard  of  living  for  many  Americans  has 
not  grown  in  years,  and  we  are  losing  ground 
to  our  trade  competitors. 

To  turn  this  around  it  will  take  this  "can 
do"  attitude  and  action  in  several  areas,  but 
none  more  important  than  education.  If  we 
don't  educate  and  train  a  greater  percentage 
of  our  people  to  a  level  of  excellence,  then  I 
believe  we  will  lose  our  position  of  leader- 
ship in  the  world.  The  stakes  are  that  high. 
So.  let's  get  going. 

HEALTH  Care  under  a  Republican  Congress 
(By  Hon.  Rod  Chandler) 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  a  health  care  crisis 
In  the  country— a  health  care  crisis  that  re- 
quires dramatic  reform. 

The  nation's  health  care  crisis  is  painfully 
reflected  in  a  set  of  shocking  statistics  that 
we  are  too  familiar  with:  34  million  Ameri- 
cans have  no  health  insurance  and  sky- 
rocketing costs  which  now  exceed  12  percent 
of  this  country's  Gross  National  Product 
(GNP). 

We've  concerned  about  these  statistics,  but 
more  importantly,  we've  concerned  about 
the  health  and  welfare  of  our  fellow  Ameri- 
cans. 

In  our  rush  to  fundamentally  change  our 
health  care  system.  House  Republicans  are 
convinced  that  whatever  proposals  are 
adopted,  they  must  make  our  current  system 
better. 

Dismantling  that  system  is  not  the  answer. 

For  Instance,  having  the  federal  govern- 
ment operate  the  nation's  health  care  sys- 
tem would  not  only  create  a  huge,  and  ulti- 
mately inadequate,  bureaucracy,  it  Ignores 
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the  fact  that  our  current  system  of  em- 
ployer-provided health  insurance  has  been 
very  effective. 

Proponents  of  such  a  plan  dismiss  the  fact 
that  most  Americans  who  have  health  insur- 
ance, obtain  it  through  their  employers.  I 
submit  that  instead  of  tossing  aside  a  system 
with  proven  success.  Congress  should  be  tak- 
ing steps  to  expand  that  system  to  those 
working  Americans  who  are  currently  unable 
to  gain  access  to  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  Republican  Congress  would 
allow  those  important  steps  to  be  taken.  In 
doing  so.  we  would  drsimatically  reform  our 
current  health  care  system  to  Improve  and 
build  upon  it 

We  will  expand  on  those  things  we  do  well 
and  correct  those  problems  we  all  know  exist 
within  that  system. 

With  a  Republican  majority  in  Congress. 
Americans  would  be  free  to  choose  the  doc- 
tors, hospital  and  type  of  care  that  is  best 
for  them  and  their  families.  The  Federal  gov- 
ernment should  not  be  making  those  deci- 
sions for  American  families. 

Government-run  national  health  systems 
restrict  our  range  of  choices  by  limiting  the 
options  and  alternatives  available.  In  con- 
trast, our  proposal  would  guarantee  choice 
by  increasing  the  availability  of  health  in- 
surance for  those  who  presently  do  not  have 
access  to  such  insurance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  Republican  Congress  would 
also  preserve  the  high  quality  of  health  care 
Americans  have  come  to  expect  from  our 
current  system.  Under  that  system.  Ameri- 
cans are  secure  in  the  knowledge  tliat  the 
best  possible  care  is  available  in  the  event  of 
serious  illness  for  them  or  their  families. 

Unfortunately,  this  security  will  be  lost  if 
advocates  of  a  single-payer  health  system 
have  their  way.  In  fact,  countries  with  gov- 
ernment-operated health  insurance  systems 
fall  far  short  of  our  level  of  health  care  qual- 
ity, because  their  systems  do  not  encourage 
technological  advancement.  Just  as  govern- 
ment-run economies  fall  to  generate  eco- 
"nomic  progress. 

'  In   addition,   the   sense  of  security   that 

•  Americans  enjoy  regarding  their  health  care 

should  not  be  limited  merely  to  its  quality. 

We  should  be  secure  in  the  knowledge  that 
we  can  change  jobs  without  the  fear  of  losing 
our  health  insurance. 

And  we  should  be  secure  in  the  knowledge 
that  we  will  not  lose  our  health  insurance  or 
incur  sharp  increases  in  its  cost  because  of 
serious  illness. 

For  older  Americans,  we  want  them  to  be 
secure  in  the  knowledge  that  they  will  have 
adequate  care  should  they  become  incapaci- 
tated. A  Republican  Congress  would  enact 
reforms  that  ensure  this  sense  of  security  for 
all  Americans. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a  strong  consensus 
among  all  of  our  colleagues  that  health  care 
should  be  available  to  all  Americans,  regard- 
less of  economic  circumstances;  and  that  the 
step  necessary  to  ensure  that  access  should 
be  taken  now. 

Unfortunately,  proposals  for  a  govern- 
ment-run health  care  system  or  one  that 
would  impose  costly  employer  mandates 
would  take  years  to  fully  implement  and, 
even  then,  would  fall  far  short  of  their  stated 
goals. 

A  Republican  Congress,  however,  would  be 
prepared  to  enact  meaningful  reforms  that 
could  be  implemented  immediately. 

This  is  particularly  true  for  reforms  that 
would  assist  uninsured  workers  who  are  em- 
ployed by  small  businesses. 

Specifically,  we  would  propose  reforms 
that  would  make  it  easier  for  small  employ- 


ers to  purchase  group  health  coverage  for 
their  employees. 

We  would  also  propose  expanding  commu- 
nity health  centers  and  rural  health  care  fa- 
cilities to  provide  care  in  those  instances 
where  it  is  otherwise  unavailable.  In  every 
instance.  Republicans  are  prepared  to  ad- 
dress our  health  care  problems  now.  not 
years  from  now. 

The  issues  of  health  care  cost  and  afford- 
abillty  seem  lost.  or.  at  least,  confused 
among  proponents  of  a  government-run 
health  care  system. 

Proposals  for  nationalized  health  care  and 
other  centrally-run  systems  would  control 
cost  through  price  controls  on  providers. 

Price  controls,  however,  are  seldom  effec- 
tive, and  more  often  tlian  not  have  the  nega- 
tive result  of  limiting  the  availability  of 
services  and  products  and  reducing  incen- 
tives for  innovation. 

In  Canada,  for  instance,  not  only  do  citi- 
zens lack  the  level  of  advanced  technology 
that  Americans  have,  but  Canadians  often 
come  to  my  state  of  Washington  for  care 
that  is  unavailable  under  the  price-con- 
trolled Canadian  system. 

If  Canadians  are  coming  to  our  country  for 
health  care.  I  wonder  where  we  Americans 
will  go? 

A  Republican  Congress  would  control  costs 
through  reforms  that  emphasize  increased 
competition  and  the  elimination  of  artificial 
cost  stimulants  in  the  marketplace. 

These  reforms  include  the  elimination  of 
state  laws  that  restrict  competitive  develop- 
ment of  health  care  plans  and  mandate  cer- 
tain types  of  coverage  that  add  to  the  cost  of 
health  insurance  plans. 

Republicans  would  also  reform  medical ' 
malpractice  laws  which  serve  to  increase 
provider  costs  and  encourage  excessive  test- 
ing and  other  forms  of  defense  medicine. 
Such  reforms  would  lower  malpractice 
rates — a  cost  that  is  passed  on  to  patients  by 
doctors— by  limiting  the  amount  of  fees  that 
lawyers  can  earn  in  malpractice  cases. 

Finally.  Republicans  would  help  control 
excessive  administrative  costs  by  cutting 
down  on  the  amount  of  red  tape  and  paper- 
work that  clutter  our  current  health  care 
system. 

Through  the  use  of  uniform  claim  forms 
and  electronic  billing  systems,  our  proposals 
will  streamline  the  huge  increases  in  health 
care  bureaucracy. 

Ironically,  proponents  of  a  national,  gov- 
ernment-run system  would  create  yet  an- 
other bureaucracy  that  can  only  add  to  al- 
ready overwhelming  administrative  costs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no  question  that  our 
health  care  system  is  in  need  of  dramatic  re- 
form. Some  argue  that  we  must  wait  for  con- 
sensus on  this  issue. 

But  that  kind  of  time  is  a  luxury  that  we 
can't  afford.  We  need  to  fundamentally 
change  our  health  care  system  and  we  need 
to  do  it  now. 

As  we  move  toward  those  reforms,  let's  not 
forget,  however,  that  we  provide  a  higher 
quality  of  health  care  than  virtually  any 
other  system  in  world'  and,  we  do  it  for  the 
vast  majority  of  our  citizens. 

The  task  before  us  is  to  make  the  best  even 
better,  and  to  make  sure  that  all  of  our  citi- 
zens have  equal  access. 
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Republicans  Could  Govern 
(By  David  S.  Broder) 
Unlets  you  are  of  a  certain  a^e  and  were 
really  tuned  into  politics  in  the  early  '50s, 
the  poi  Bibility  of  a  Republican  Congress  is  as 
unfam  liar  to  you  as  a  balanced  budget.  The 
tlfie  there  really  was  a  Republican  Con- 
back  in  1953-54.  Democrats  yielded 
S^iate  majority  to  the  GOP  briefly  be- 
981  and  1987.  but  they  have  held  con- 
the  House  of  Representatives  ever 
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under  50  can  be  forgiven  for  think- 
the  only  thing  Republicans  can  do 
legislative  branch  is  oppose  Demo- 
nitiatives,  support  presidential  vetos 
d^end  administration  officials  and  ap- 
before   congressional    committees, 
ill  they've  ever  seen. 
Republicans      are      type-cast      as 
.  obstructionists  and  lackeys  of  the 
iouse.  No  wonder,  then,  that  the  vot- 
Is  to  keep  electing  Democrats  to 
and  Senate, 
few  hours  the  other  morning,  how- 
was  possible  to  glimpse  what  life 
be  like  in  a  Republican  Congress.  It 
no  ;hiDg  like  the  stereotype. 

in  a  Senate  committee  room,  the  Re- 
Conference   Task    Force   on    Eco- 
3rowth  and  Job  Creation  was  holding 
hearing  on  tax  proposals  to  stimu- 
lethargic  economy  and  ward  off  an 
return  to  recession, 
imall  office  in  the  Capitol,  the  House 
Group,    an    informal    caucus   of 
Republicans,    was    holding   a 
irieflng  on   a  report  embodying  two 
if  their  work  on  new  approaches  to 
the  problem  of  persistent  poverty. 
1  urpose  is  not  to  ballyhoo  their  spe- 
pi  oposals,  although  many  of  them  make 
\ny  open-minded  person  who  was  in 
of  those   rooms   would   come   away 
that  he  had  been  listening  to  intel- 
serious  people  actively  engaged  in  fig- 
lut  answers  to  major  problems — not 

sand  in  the  gears  of  government, 
wo  Republican  congressmen  who  pre- 
the  anti-poverty  initiative  were  Reps. 
W<  ber  of  Minnesota  and  Bill  Gradison  of 
"f  heir  colleagues  and  congressional  re- 
know  them  to  be  among  the  bright- 
most  hard-working  members  of  the 
But  after  26  years  of  combined  serv- 
are  virtually  unknown  to  the  coun- 
lause  neither  has  ever  chaired  a  corn- 
hearing,  managed  a  major  piece  of 
on  the  House  floor  or  directed  an 
.  Those  are  the  perks  of  the  ma- 
Bxty.  and  for  37  years,  the  voters  have 
those  opportunities  and  responsibll- 
the  Republicans. 

:ey  figures  in  the  Senate  mock-hear- 
somewhat  more  familiar:  Sens.  Phil 
of  Texas  and  Bob  Kasten  of  Wiscon- 
key  players  In  the  Reaganomics 
of  the  early  '80s;  House  Minority 
Ifewt  Gingrich  of  Georgia,  a  star  of  C- 
and  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Jack  Kemp,  their  ally  inside 
administration. 
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Yet  for  these  folks,  too,  there  is  immense 
frustration  in  the  fact  that  when  domestic 
policy  is  set,  the  action  flows  between  the 
White  House  and  the  congressional  Demo- 
crats. Congressional  Republicans  and  their 
ideas  are  often  left  on  the  sideline. 

Divided  government  has  many  costs,  rang- 
ing from  the  protracted  Impasse  of  last 
year's  budget  summit  to  the  ugly  spectacle 
of  the  recent  Clarence  Thomas  hearings.  But 
the  largest  cost  is  that  the  country  never 
gets  to  have  more  than  a  fraction  of  the  in- 
tellectual and  political  resources  of  either 
political  party  applied  to  the  problems  of  the 
nation. 

An  Important  objective  of  both  the 
Wednesday  Group  and  the  Senate  GOP  Task 
Force  was  to  persuade  the  Bush  White  House 
to  take  a  look  at  new  approaches  to  the 
stubborn  problems  of  poverty  and  the  slug- 
gish economy.  Were  President  Bush  dealing 
with  a  Republican  Congress,  he  would  have 
no  choice  but  to  consider  such  views — and 
every  incentive  to  weigh  seriously  what  con- 
gressional Republicans  were  suggesting. 

For  these  would  be  the  people  who  would 
finally  shape  whatever  legislation  was 
passed.  And  as  his  ticketmates  in  the  next 
election,  they  would  shau"e  a  common  inter- 
est in  seeing  that  the  nation's  problems  were 
solved. 

None  of  that  is  true  when  Republicans  are 
in  the  minority  and  Democrats  control  Con- 
gress. The  president  need  not  heed  advice 
from  congressional  Republicans,  because 
they  cannot  pass  any  bills.  The  Democrats 
can  pass  bills,  but  they  have  no  motivation 
to  help  make  the  president  a  success. 

So  the  system  ends  up  frustrating  every- 
one in  It— and  serving  tjie  country  badly. 
That's  why  the  most  critical  question  for 
1992  is  not  whether  the  Democrats  regain  the 
White  House  or  the  Republicans  win  Con- 
gress. The  critical  objective  is  to  see  one 
party  or  the  other  do  botV^and  give  this 
country  a  government  again,  not  just  an- 
other set  of  warring  politicians. 

Democrats  could  provide  that  government 
if  they  produce  a  credible  replacement  for 
Bush  from  their  field  of  presidential  can- 
didates. But  what  I  saw  on  Capitol  Hill  sug- 
gests that  Republican's  are  ready  to  govern— 
if  given  the  chance. 

[From  the  National  Journal.  Jan.  18,  1992] 

THE  House's  Fast  Track  is  Much  Too  Slow 

FOR  Ohio's  Dennis  Eckart 

(By  Christopher  Madison) 

Well  over  a  year  ago.  Rep.  Dennis  E.  Eck- 
art, D-Ohio,  realized  it  was  time  to  leave  the 
House.  When  Speaker  Thomas  S.  Foley  asked 
him  to  orient  freshmen  Members  to  the 
sprawling,  complex  institution,  he  recently 
recalled.  "I  discovered  *  *  *  that  I  was  tell- 
ing them  to  do  things  that  I  bad  made  up  my 
mind  that  I  probably  was  not  willing  to  do 
anymore." 

Like  going  back  every  weekend  to  his  sub- 
urban Cleveland  district  to  be  with  constitu- 
ents; getting  a  jump  on  Issues  by  coming  in 
for  Monday  hearings  at  the  Energy  and  Com- 
merce Committee  when  few  other  panel 
members  are  back  in  town  yet.  and  staying 
late.  Or  taking  on  what  Eckart  calls  the 
"trashy  issues  that  nobody  else  wants  to 
work  on"  in  order  to  win  compliments  from 
a  subcommittee  chairman. 

Eckart.  ambitious  and  earnest  to  a  fault, 
not  to  mention  clean-cut.  friendly  and  ar- 
ticulate, mastered  the  reelection  arts  during 
four  years  as  a  state  legislator  and  six  con- 
gressional terms. 

At  41,  however,  he  found  himself  years 
away  from  holding  real  power  in  the  House. 


He  was  frustrated  and  burned  out.  not  will- 
ing to  take  on  still  more  work — such  as 
party  fund-raising  chores— to  quicken  his  ad- 
vance Into  a  leadership  position.  "How  many 
years  can  you  do  90  days  on  an  airplane?"  he 
asked. 

With  his  16  years  in  state  and  national  pol- 
itics coming  to  a  close  at  the  end  of  this 
year.  Eckart.  a  lawyer,  is  now  mulling  a  sec- 
ond career.  He  said  he  hasn't  decided  what  it 
will  be  or  whether  he'll  leave  Washington. 

One  thing  is  clear;  Eckart's  early  exit  is  an 
ominous  message  for  the  House,  and  for  poll- 
tics  generally.  For  Eckart  and  his  ilk  rep- 
resent the  future  of  the  House;  Young,  hard- 
working stalwarts,  enthusiastic  about  poli- 
tics and,  more  important,  keen  in  the  art  of 
legislating. 

Eckart.  for  example,  a  lieutenant  of  En- 
ergy and  Commerce  chairman  John  D.  Dln- 
gell,  D-Mich.,  was  one  of  a  dozen  legislators 
who  worked  overtime  in  the  back  rooms  for 
months  to  craft  a  Clean  Air  Act  that  was  ac- 
ceptable to  several  warring  factions.  The  act 
was  finally  signed  into  law  in  1990.  If  such 
legislative  brokering  is  becoming  a  lost  art, 
Eckart's  departure  hastens  the  trend. 

There  is  a  bigger  if:  If  the  House  worked 
better,  then  the  long  hours,  the  weekends  of 
campaigning  and  fund  raising,  the  years  of 
waiting  to  move  up  the  seniority  ladder 
might  be  worth  it.  But  for  now,  for  Ek;kart. 
it  isn't.  And  his  impatience  with  congres- 
sional ineffectuality  is  mirrored  by  growing 
public  animosity  toward  the  institution. 

"There's  a  veritable  feeding  frenzy  out 
there,  and  the  Congress  is  the  first  entree  on 
the  menu." 

Maybe  it's  because  the  1980s  were  an  ex- 
hausting time  in  Congress.  Since  his  arrival 
in  January  1981.  Eckart  said,  the  House  has 
been  "a  veritable  frustration  roller  coaster. 
It's  been  the  hottest  ride  in  the  park." 

That  year.  Democratic  solidarity  was  bro- 
ken when  President  Reagan  successfully 
rounded  up  enough  conservative  Democratic 
votes  in  the  House  to  pass  his  landmark 
package  of  spending  and  tax  reductions. 

Then,  "social  security  and  Claude  Pepper 
saved  us,"  Eckart  said,  recalling  the  1982 
elections,  when  the  Democrats,  led  by 
Speaker  Thomas  P.  O'Neill  Jr.  of  Massachu- 
setts, exploited  fears  that  Republicans  would 
cut  social  security  benefits  and  picked  up  26 
seats,  solidifying  their  House  majority  for 
the  remainder  of  the  decade. 

But  the  '80s  hardly  calmed  down;  There 
were  more  budget  battles,  bitter  fights  over 
U.S.  policy  in  Central  America,  the  Iran- 
contra  affair  and  the  scandal  that  toppled 
Speaker  Jim  Wright  of  Texas.  Only  with  the 
1989  ascension  of  Washington's  Foley — in 
Eckart's  view  a  wise  leader  who  "banked  the 
fires  of  frustration  that  Jim  Wright  fos- 
tered"— did  the  House  settle  down  a  bit. 

So  why  is  Eckart  leaving? 

Lots  of  reasons.  But  at  the  heart  of  it,  per- 
haps, is  the  sense  of  stalemate  that  pervades 
Washington  in  the  1990s.  With  neither  the 
money  nor  seemingly  the  energy  for  bold  ini- 
tiatives, life  in  the  House  has  become  less 
than  compelling. 

"AH  of  us.  Republicans  and  Democrats,  lib- 
erals and  conservatives,  come  to  government 
with  an  agenda.  Now,  things  seem  to  be  be- 
yond our  control.  *  *  *  You  can't  advance 
new  programs,  new  ideas,  within  the  budget 
constraints  that  we  have.  And  when  you  go 
home  to  talk  about  national  health  insur- 
ance, the  first  question  is  'Did  you  bounce 
any  checks?'  [Ekikart  says  he  did  not.]  It  is 
frustrating.  It's  easy  to  see  why  members 
can  say  this  just  ain't  much  fun  any  more." 

Eckart  has  always  had  an  ability  to  step 
back  and  analyze  the  institution  even  while 


he's  been  in  it,  and  he  is  no  less  introspective 
on  the  way  out  the  door.  Within  the  over-all 
malaise,  he  identifies  several  interlocking 
problems. 

The  Democrats,  including  Foley,  don't 
have  their  act  together,  he  charges.  They 
have  been  too  timid  to  test  President  Bush. 
"We  only  politically  prosper  when  we  engage 
the  President,  put  messages  on  his  desk,  let 
him  veto  them;  maybe  we  can  override, 
maybe  we  can't.  The  only  way  you  can  force 
agreement  to  let  him  take  the  heat  and 
smell  the  smoke  of  political  gunfire." 

Of  Foley,  he  said;  "I  think  Members  would 
just  like  to  see  him  occasionally  pick  a  par- 
tisan fight  to  help  protect  us.  That's  the 
frustration." 

Like  many  others,  Eckart  also  believes  the 
House  moved  too  far  toward  decentralization 
of  authority  in  the  1970s,  with  the  result  that 
legislative  paralysis  can  be  cured  only  by  an- 
other wave  of  reform. 

"We  have  balkanized  the  power  of  the  Con- 
gress into  dozehs  of  competing  fiefdoms,  and 
thus  make  it  more  difficult,  absent  an  iron- 
fisted  ruling  Speaker,  like  Jim  Wright,  to 
define  a  congressional  agenda.  We  need  to  do 
what  [former  Rules  Committee  chairman] 
Dick  Boiling  suggested  [in  1974],  and  that  is 
go  back  and  redo  our  entire  committee  orga- 
nization structure"  to  eliminate  time-con- 
suming, overlapping  jurisdictions. 

That  might  make  it  easier  to  pass  needed 
legislation.  "We  need  to  show  the  American 
people  that  we  are  capable  of  addressing 
problems,"  Eckart  said.  "When  we  do  not 
have  a  real  agenda,  they  will  focus  on  what 
appears  to  be  an  agenda — check  cashing  at 
the  House  bank." 

But  can  Members  really  tackle  tough  is- 
sues? Eckart  concedes  that  pressure  from  in- 
terest groups  and  constituents  makes  it 
harder  for  legislators  to  craft  solutions  that 
might  not  completely  please  anyone  but  that 
might  address  the  problem. 

"It's  what  I  refer  to  as  the  politics  of  abso- 
lutism," he  said.  "Either  you  are  absolutely 
with  [a  particular  interest  group]  or  you  are 
absolutely  wrong.  That  has  grown  since  I 
came  here.  To  step  outside  the  protective  co- 
coon of  being  the  Chamber  of  Commerce's 
congressman,  or  *  *  *  the  environmentalist's 
congressman,  you  risk  drawing  withering 
fire  from  both  sides.  The  price  for  sticking 
your  neck  out  around  this  place  has  gotten 
higher  and  higher." 

Members,  meanwhile,  hear  more  and  more 
from  their  districts.  "This  place  responds  to 
constituents  perhaps  too  well,"  Eckart  said. 
"We  respond  to  the  floods  of  phone  calls  and 
to  the  mass  mailings.  If  people  really  knew 
how  Intimidated  we  are.  *  *  *" 

Eckart  also  concedes  that  the  related  ills 
of  modern  politics — excessive  campaign 
spending,  the  power  of  incumbency,  "safe 
seats"  created  by  state  legislatures — have 
eroded  voter  trust. 

"People  are  frustrated  that  the  process  of 
politics  excludes  them,  that  their  modest 
contributions  of  time  and  a  lawn  sign  or  $5 
at  a  local  fund-raiser  are  so  overwhelmed  by 
the  PAC  (political  action  committee]  con- 
tributions and  the  TV  commercial  and  the 
consultant's  sage  wisdom  that  they  just 
don't  think  elections  are  fair  anymore." 

The  public's  solution?  Term  limits,  which 
Eckart  decries  because  he  says  it  would  de- 
prive voters  of  their  democratic  right  to 
elect  whomever  they  choose. 

Eckart's  decision  to  pack  it  in  offers  an- 
other piece  of  evidence  that  the  House  is  out 
of  whack;  it  suggests  that  more  than  a  few 
Members  are  dissatisfied  with  their  life,  just 
as  voters  are  with  their  performance. 


He  has  chosen  to  leave  now.  while  he's 
young  enough  to  launch  a  second  career. 
"There's  no  reasonable  opportunity  for  me 
to  be  committee  chairman,"  he  said,  "with- 
out *  *  *  making  a  commitment  of  dozens 
more  years  here." 

Eckart  movingly  described  the  costs  of  his 
congressional  career  on  his  personal  life  and 
the  time  spent  away  from  his  family  home  in 
a  Virginia  suburb  of  Washington.  There  is  a 
hint  of  bitterness,  and  though  he  insists  it  is 
only  one  element  in  his  decision,  it  may  be 
the  most  compelling  one. 

Eckart  is  plainly  wistful,  for  example, 
about  time  lost  with  his  son.  "Eddie's  12,  and 
I've  been  home  for  four  'trick  or  treats.' 
Every  other  October,  where  am  I?  I'm  in 
Ohio.  'Hey,  I'm  doing  a  great  job.  Send  me 
back.'" 

"In  the  off-years  [when]  you  have  to  pass 
these  [appropriation]  bills,  you  get  home  at 
8  or  9  o'clock  and  you  help  him  wash  off  his 
makeup.  You  look  at  the  pictures  of  what  he 
was  for  Halloween." 

Eckart  admits  that  it  was  his  decision  to 
put  so  much  into  the  job  and  that  he  might 
have  "defined  better  the  parameters  of  what 
I  was  willing  to  sacrifice  personally  for  this. 
But  you're  young  and  ambitious,  and  [re- 
porters are]  writing  stories  about  how  you 
are  on  your  way  up  and  you  want  to  fulfill 
these  prophecies." 

He's  found,  however,  that  it's  not  so  easy 
to  shift  career  gears.  Laist  August,  after  de- 
ciding not  to  seek  reelection,  Eckart  treated 
himself  to  a  rare  luxury;  a  real  vacation  dur- 
ing part  of  the  August  recess.  But  he 
couldn't  relax. 

"It  was  abysmal  for  me  the  first  few  days. 
I'd  never  done  it.  I  was  missing  a  country 
fair  that  I  had  always  gone  to.  And,  sure 
enough,  when  I  came  back  [to  the  district]  in 
the  last  half  of  August,  people  kept  saying, 
'Gosh,  we  didn't  see  you  at  the  fair.' " 

Though  a  few  minutes  earlier.  Eckart  had 
gushed  about  serving  his  constituents,  there 
was  a  caustic  note  in  his  voice  as  he  de- 
scribed the  powerful,  intimate  pull  voters 
have  on  their  Representatives. 

Politics  has  Its  price,  and  even  a  nice  guy 
like  Dennis  Eckart  has  had  to  pay. 

[From  the  National  Journal,  Jan.  18,  1992] 
Congress  in  Distress 
(By  Richard  E.  Cohen) 

When  Congress  adjourned  on  Thanksgiving 
eve,  the  workplace  environment  of  the  Cap- 
itol had  deteriorated  to  a  poisonous  level. 
The  legislative  process  had  given  way  to  pos- 
turing, suspicion  and  deadlock.  If  Members 
were  becoming  unhappy  and  frustrated  with 
their  inability  to  produce,  the  public,  in 
turn,  was  becoming  contemptuous  of  them. 

Now.  as  lawmakers  are  returning  to  face 
grave  problems — demands  to  deal  with  eco- 
nomic dislocation  and  social  inequities,  the 
consequences  of  staggering  federal  budget 
deficits,  a  world  in  profound  change — they 
are  mindful  of  the  need  somehow  to  regain 
the  esteem  of  their  constituents.  But  they 
must  also  brace  for  the  heavy  partisan  war- 
fare of  a  presidential  campaign  year  laced 
with  an  unusually  high  number  of  competi- 
tive Senate  and  House  elections. 

Has  Congress  ever  before  seen  so  much 
handwrlnging  over  internal  problems  or  so 
many  whiffs  of  scandal?  Probably  yes.  But, 
in  their  worst  nightnnares,  few  Members 
could  have  dreamed  that  public  cynicism 
about  Congrress  would  become  as  Intense  as 
itdidinl991. 

For  much  of  the  year,  they  seemed  over- 
taken by  front-burner  events— from  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  war  to  the  lingering  recession- 


over  which  they  had  no  influence.  Disagree- 
ments over  Issues  such  as  taxes,  crime, 
health  care  and  banking  regrulatlon  also 
seemingly  left  Congress  spinning  in  circles 
with  nothing  to  show  for  its  efforts. 

Late  in  the  year,  the  Senate  appeared  fool- 
ish, if  not  downright  prurient,  in  the  glare  of 
a  televised  confirmation  hearing  of  a  Su- 
preme Court  nominee  turned  into  an  X-rated 
national  morality  play. 

At  roughly  the  same  time,  the  House  was 
embarrassed  by  reports  that  scores  of  its 
Members  had  bounced  personal  checks  at 
their  private  bank,  which  they  promptly 
voted  to  close,  and  a  Senate  ethics  panel 
balkingly  completed  its  denunciations  of  the 
so-called  Keating  five,  a  quintet  of  Senators 
who'd  had  dealings  with  a  principal  In  the 
savings  and  loan  scandal. 

Not  surprisingly,  already-low  public  opin- 
ion ratings  for  Congress  as  an  institution 
and  for  Individual  Members  from  both  par- 
ties threatened  to  drop  off  the  charts.  In 
many  states  across  the  country,  term  limita- 
tion campaigns  caught  fire. 

Lawmakers  may  be  able  to  stanch  th« 
hemorrhaging  sufficiently  this  year  to  at 
least  appear  to  address  the  nation's  business. 
And  most  Members  who  seek  reelection  will 
probably  succeed.  Whatever  the  short-term 
recovery,  however.  Congress's  distress  seems 
unlikely  to  be  relieved  any  time  soon.  In- 
deed, pressure  inside  the  House  and  Senate 
may  be  building  toward  a  rare  period  of  fun- 
damental changes,  driven  by  generational 
shifts  and  by  discontent  with  the  status  quo 
rather  than  reversals  in  party  control. 
what  ails  congress 
Experienced  lawmakers  and  students  of  the 
institution  offer  various  theories  on  what 
ails  Congress.  Here  are  some  of  the  most  pop- 
ular and  deep-seated  notions  expressed  on 
and  off  Capitol  Hill— views  that  are  largely 
independent  of  party  or  ideology. 

Legislating  ain't  beanbag;  E^ven  under  the 
best  of  circumstances,  the  task  of  building  a 
consensus  acceptable  to  a  diverse  and  fac- 
tional nation  is  always  difficult.  As  national 
and  worldwide  conflicts  become  more  com- 
plex and  interrelated,  finding  solutions  will 
always  be  challenging,  even  for  the  most  ca- 
pable lawnnakers.  The  volatile  political  envi- 
ronment adds  complications. 

Divided  government;  Blaming  Congress  for 
lack  of  direction,  some  argue,  is  unfair  be- 
cause the  authors  of  the  Constitution  never 
intended  that  legislators  lead  the  nation. 
That  burden  lies  with  the  President.  But 
both  branches  face  hindrances  in  crafting 
and  Implementing  rules  of  the  game  when 
Congress  and  the  White  House  are  controlled 
by  different  parties.  It's  even  more  difficult 
now,  after  a  decade  of  such  division. 

Administrative  nightmares:  With  overlap- 
ping committee  jurisdictions,  arcane  par- 
liamentary rules,  erratic  scheduling  and 
fragmented  power  centers,  it  is  surprising 
that  lawmakers  ever  get  anything  done.  If 
only  Congress  were  better  managed  and  met 
its  deadlines,  it  would  appear  more  credible. 
Money  is  evil:  Until  Congress  overhauls  its 
incumbency-benefiting  campaign  finance 
system,  its  Members  will  be  beholden  to  the 
political  action  committees  that  heavily  fi- 
nance their  reelections.  Pending  such  re- 
form, lawmakers  will  hesitate  to  take  legis- 
lative actions  that  threaten  moneyed  special 
Interests. 

The  Beltway  syndrome:  Perquisite-laden 
Members  have  become  a  privileged  class  out 
of  touch  with  mainstream  America  but  vir- 
tually impervious  to  electoral  challenge. 
Meanwhile,  their  penchant  for  governmental 
micro-management  is  imposing  ever-growing 
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burdens  on  the  public  and  the  economy.  To 
some  ad  /ocates  of  this  view,  term  limits  are 
the  best  -and  perhaps,  only— antidote. 

Twas  ever  thus:  Although  many  insiders 
criticize  the  news  media  for  the  tone  of  their 
current  coverage,  they  note  that  Congress- 
long  bel  Dre  the  latest  rash  of  scandals— has 
been  a  lopular  whipping  boy  for  the  press. 
"There  is  no  distinctly  native  American 
crimina  class  except  Congress."  Mark 
Twain  V  rote  in  1894.  A  corollary  to  this  the- 
sis is  tJ  at  the  public,  though  it  hates  Con- 
gress, lo  /es  Its  own  Member  of  Congress. 

Some  of  these  views  appear  to  diverge 
sharply,  as  does  the  rhetoric  of  those  who 
espouse  them.  If  Members  spend  so  much 
time  ct  presenting  narrow,  local  interests 
rather  t  lan  giving  political  leadership  to  the 
nation,  'or  example,  how  can  they  have  be- 
come a  ptlves  of  the  Capital  culture?  The 
difficult  es  Congress  faces,  in  short,  do  not 
stem  fr<  m  a  single  factor  and  are  not  likely 
to  be  fix  sd  with  an  instant  solution. 

'Thin  rs  are  much  more  complicated  in  the 

not  just  in  Congress."  House  Speak- 

S.  Foley.  D-Wash..  recently  told  a 

group  of  reporters.  "We  are  in  a 

pti-ticlpatory  society.  .  .  .  The  accept- 

ilerarchy  and  authority  is  much  less 
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criticisms  of  Congress  have  some 
threads.  For  one  thing,  the  expand- 
con^plexlty  of  the  full-time  legislator's 
to  closer  connections  with  interest- 
lAbbyists.  and  thus  encourages  sym- 
r  ilationships.   Add  fund-raising  rela- 
to  the  mix.  and  many  of  the  scan- 
have  triggered  public  disrespect  for 
seem  all  but  inevitable, 
gh  many  of  these  problems  are  long- 
the    combination    may    have    at- 
Titlcal   mass   during   the   past   two 
a  nation  confronted  with  economic 
and  a  shrinking  standard  of  Uv- 
times  are  good,  as  during  much  of 
decade,  people  pay  less  attention  to 
and   its   shortcomings.    But   In 
misery,  they  seek  a  target, 
limits  on  upward  mobility  as  a  soci- 
e  is  a  feeling  that  government  is  not 
ajiything  about  it."  said  Thomas  E. 
(  irector  of  governmental  studies  at 
Institution.  "Congress  has  been  a 
r  source  of  criticism  for  several  rea- 
AU  of  these  have  eroded  the  leglt- 
the  Institution  especially  within 
leal  class." 

PUBLIC  PERCEPTIONS 

It  comes  to  defending  itself  from  at- 
Cpngress  find  itself  at  a  disadvantage. 

with  built-in  partisan  divisions  and 
F|ley  termed  "the  anonymity  of  the 

institution,"  it's  difficult  to  mount 
congressional  response.  The  Con- 
baching  propensities  of  a  pair  of  Presl- 
Reagan  and  George  Bush— 
exicerbated  the  problem. 

dent  Reagan  used  the  bully  pulpit  to 
an  ither  institution,"  said  Rep.  Andrew 

Jr.,  D-Ind.  "A  Speaker's  press  con- 

loesn't  have  the  grandeur  of  a  Pi-esi- 
V  hose  microphone  is  louder."  And 
la  tely  has  taken  up  the  chant,  amid 

the  he  and  his  reelection  campaign 

11  cast  Congress  as  the  cause  of  his 
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though  they  have  solidified  in  recent 

tieir  majority  in  t>oth  the  House  and 

many  congressional  Democrats  have 

1  lore  dispirited.  After  the  1988  presi- 

electlon,  which  many  at  one  time 

expected  their  party  to  win,  they 

thought  that  they  would  be  able  to 

business  with  long-time  Washington  in- 


sider Bush  more  readily  than  they  had  dur- 
ing eight  years  of  Reagan,  the  self-styled 
outsider. 

Instead,  action  to  deal  with  the  pervasive 
budget  deficit  was  deferred  until  the  conten- 
tious negotiations  of  1990.  Congress  spent 
much  of  1989  consumed  by  the  jarring— and 
not  exactly  reassuring  to  the  public— spec- 
tacles of  the  unprecedented  resignations 
under  fire  of  House  Speaker  Jim  Wright.  D- 
Texas.  and  Majority  Whip  Tony  Coelho.  D- 
Calif. 

It  may  be  academic  whether  the  scent  of 
scandal  would  have  been  less  damaging  if 
there  had  been  serious  legislative  achieve- 
ments on  Capitol  Hill  and  a  more  traditional 
focus  on  presidential  leadership.  But  one 
event  after  another  has  sulllied  public  per- 
ceptions of  Congress  during  the  past  three 
years. 

In  the  Keating  five  influence-peddling  case, 
the  merits  of  the  charges  of  unethical  con- 
duct and  their  ultimate  resolution  tended  to 
be  obscured  by  the  spectacle  of  the  Senate 
system  being  placed  on  trial.  Add  to  that 
two  brouhahas  over  congressional  pay  raises 
since  1969,  and  there  is  no  shortage  of  live 
ammunition  for  critics  who  portray  Congress 
as  the  gang  that  can't  shoot  straight. 

On  a  tawdrier  level.  Sen.  Eklward  M.  Ken- 
nedy. D-Mass.— the  Member  of  Congress  with 
the  most  public  private  life— figured  promi- 
nently in  the  Palm  Beach  (Fla.)  incident 
that  led  to  rape  charges  being  filed  against 
his  nephew,  William  Kennedy  Smith.  After  a 
trial  that  turned  into  a  press  circus,  a  Jury 
found  Smith  not  guilty.  Donald  E.  (Buz)  Lu- 
kens.  an  obscure  House  Republican  from 
Ohio,  saw  his  tenure  cut  short  in  1990  after 
he  was  convicted  of  having  sex  with  a  teen- 
age girl. 

Congressional  sex  scandals  are  by  no 
means  a  new  phenomenon,  but  these  Inci- 
dents— along  with  other  alleged  abuses  rang- 
ing from  reports  of  publicly  financed  vaca- 
tion junkets  to  easily  ridiculed  pork  barrel 
proposals  such  as  federal  money  for  a  Law- 
rence Welk  museum— besmudged  an  institu- 
tional image  that  was  already  tarnished. 
Worse  yet,  they  added  to  the  perception  that 
the  privileges  of  office  make  lawmakers  ob- 
livious to  conventional  norms  and  to  public 
sensibilities. 

In  contrast  with  often-arcane  legislative 
disputes,  in  which  public  desire  to  sort  out 
issues  and  track  developments  if  often  lim- 
ited, personal  peccadilloes  arouse  wide  at- 
tention. "There's  a  veritable  feeding  frenzy 
out  there."  Rep.  Dennis  E.  Eckart.  D-Ohio. 
said,  "and  the  Congress  is  the  first  entree  on 
the  menu."  (For  a  report  on  why  Eckart  is 
retiring,  see  box.  pp.  120-21.  And  for  a  report 
on  why  Rep.  Peter  J.  Visclosky.  D-Ind..  is 
not,  see  box,  p.  123.) 

Nor  has  the  public  found  a  whole  lot  to 
cheer  about  when  it  has  turned  its  attention 
to  Congress's  legislative  labors.  "What  I  find 
over  and  over  again  in  meeting  with  con- 
stituents is  that  people  think  that  what  we 
do  doesn't  affect  their  dally  lives."  Senate 
Majority  Leader  George  J.  Mitchell.  D- 
Maine.  told  reporters.  "If  the  agenda  of  the 
American  Congress  were  truly  the  agenda  of 
the  American  family  *  *  *  our  standing 
[would]  go  up." 

Perhaps  the  most  tangible  public  policy 
debacle  of  recent  years  has  been  the  collapse 
of  the  newly  deregulated  savings  and  loan  in- 
dustry, which  will  cost  taxpayers  hundreds 
of  billions  of  doUai-s.  Although  federal  laws 
enacted  during  the  past  decade  do  not  bear 
full  responsibility,  they  are  an  easy  target. 

"None  of  the  chairmen  of  the  Senate  or 
House  Banking  Committees  dealt  with  the 


S&L  problem  *  *  *  began  to  unfold."  said 
David  Cohen,  a  veteran  liberal  lobbyist  at 
the  Washington-based  Advocacy  Institute." 
Congress  chooses  not  to  take  action  when 
there  are  no  clean-cut  remedies.' 

On  an  issue  in  which  Congress  did  display 
leadership,  adverse  public  reaction  has  left  a 
sobering  effect.  When  lawmakers  in  1988 
passed  a  measure  expanding  illnesses,  few  ex- 
pected that  support  would  fizzle  when  some 
senior  citizens'  advocates  led  a  successful 
drive  to  repeal  that  law  a  year  later. 

"Given  that  this  was  seen  as  a  rational 
first  step"  toward  further  health  reforms,  a 
House  Democratic  leadership  aide  said,  "you 
can't  overestimate  the  continuing  impact 
from  the  repeal  of  the  catastrophic  Insurance 
law.  Members  have  reacted  with  obvious  cau- 
tion as  they  have  prepared  alternatives  in 
the  recent  revival  of  the  national  health  care 
debate. 

In  trying  to  cope  with  attacks  on  both 
their  ethical  conduct  and  their  legislative  ef- 
forts, many  Members  have  criticized  the  na- 
tional press  for  fanning  the  fires  of  public 
opinion.  Some  have  simply  taken  the  *  *  * 
task  of  blaming  the  messenger  for  adverse 
news.  Others  have  complained  that  some 
news  organizations  have  abandoned  objectiv- 
ity in  their  coverage  of  Congress's  problems. 
Foley,  for  example,  was  uncharacteristically 
harsh  when  he  told  reporters  that  the  con- 
troversy over  abuses  of  the  House  bank 
yielded  "the  worst,  most  inaccurate  and  ten- 
dentious reporting  In  my  memory." 

Major  changes  in  the  news  business  in  re- 
cent years  have  resulted  in  a  decline  in  de- 
tailed day-to-day  legislative  coverage  by 
many  national  outlets — including  television 
and  general-circulation  magazines.  To  some 
extent,  the  slack  has  been  taken  up  by  the 
growth  of  specialized  new  services  in  both 
print  and  broadcast  Journalism.  Among  the 
consequences  have  been  intensified  coverage 
of  both  the  local  aspects  of  congressional 
news  and  the  more  eye  catching  national 
stories  in  forums  such  as  television  talk 
shows. 

"The  problem  is  not  with  the  coverage  of 
events,  but  how  it  is  used  to  make  the  Insti- 
tution more  vulnerable  to  game-players," 
said  Rep.  David  R.  Obey,  D-Wis.,  a  leading 
student  of  Congress  who  has  led  reform  ef- 
forts for  two  decades.  "One  result  is  to  make 
Members  more  careful  than  they  should  be." 

Vin  Weber  of  Minnesota,  secretary  of  the 
House  Republican  Conference  added  that 
press  coverage  of  ethical  fallings  has  gone 
too  far.  "Society  gets  along  partly  because 
you  shield  part  of  peoples'  lives,  he  said.  "We 
have  gone  way  beyond  what's  useful,  for  ex- 
ample, in  reporting  on  congressional  perks." 

Weber  added  that  he  had  unsuccessfully 
urged  Minority  Whip  Newt  Gingrich  of  Geor- 
gia, a  close  ally,  to  back  away  from  his  ag- 
gressive use  of  the  press  to  spread  charges 
that  eventually  toppled  Wright. 

Recent  public  opinion  polls  help  to  explain 
why  lawmakers  are  worried  about  their  col- 
lective image.  A  national  survey  by  the 
Times  Mirror  Center  for  The  People  &  the 
Press,  released  last  month,  showed  that  84 
percent  agreed  that  "elected  officials  in 
Washington  lose  touch  with  the  people  pret- 
ty quickly,"  an  U-point  increase  since  1987. 

LEGISLATIVE  OPERATIONS 

It's  not  just  the  public  that's  troubled  by 
how  Washington  conducts  business.  As  more 
and  more  Members  conclude  that  Congress 
does  not  function  properly,  they  find  it  in- 
creasingly difficult  to  diagnose  the  problems 
and  agree  upon  possible  remedies. 

While  voicing  little  overt  support  for  radi- 
cal change  in  congressional  operations,  some 


veteran  lawmakers  have  recently  joined  In 
the  tough  criticism.  "Many  Members  believe 
that  the  institution  does  not  work  very 
well.  "  Rep.  Lee  H.  Hamilton.  D-Ind..  said.  He 
listed,  among  other  problems,  overlapping 
committee  Jurisdictions,  lack  of  adequate  in- 
formation for  Members,  misallocation  of 
staff  and  poor  public  understanding  of  what 
Congress  does. 

Rep.  Willis  D.  Gradison,  Jr.,  R-Ohio,  who 
has  joined  Hamilton  in  filing  a  resolution  to 
create  a  joint  committee  to  study  congres- 
sional organization,  said  that  he  wants  Con- 
gress to  be  able  to  "take  a  longer  view  of 
things"  on  such  policy  issues  as  education, 
economic  productivity  and  personal  savings 
rates.  "These  issues  don't  fit  into  our  com- 
mittee jurisdictions  and  the  two-year  cycle," 
he  explained. 

But  other  Members  of  both  parties  do  not 
agree  that  the  Internal  study  and  possible 
changes  Hamilton  and  Gradison  have  sug- 
gested would  have  much  impact.  They  con- 
tend that  Congress's  limitations  are  more 
fundamental. 

"The  President  acts  as  head  of  state  and 
makes  Congress  the  prime  minister,"  Obey 
said.  "Congress  has  the  responsibility  for 
day-to-day  governing.  But  the  public  doesn't 
know  that  the  President  [because  of  his  veto 
I)ower]  can  govern  with  the  support  of  one- 
third"  of  the  Members  of  either  the  House  or 
Senate.  In  the  Senate,  where  Democrats  hold 
57  seats,  it  requires  60  votes  to  move  vir- 
tually any  controversial  measure,  thanks  to 
Increased  use  of  the  filibuster  tactics. 

On  any  major  issue.  Obey  said,  it  is  unreal- 
istic to  expect  major  change  without  a 
strong  Bush  initiative.  "Congress  can  help  to 
shape  the  presidential  campaign  debate."  on 
health  care  for  example,  he  said.  But,  his 
party's  inability  to  win  the  White  House,  he 
added,  "has  doomed  [congressional  Demo- 
crats] to  10  years  of  failure." 

Probably  Congress's  two  most  significant 
domestic  achievements  during  the  past  three 
years  followed  directly  from  Bush  initia- 
tives—the budget  deal  and  the  Clean  Air  Act, 
both  enacted  in  1990.  In  each  case.  Congress— 
in  the  absence  of  presidential  leadership- 
had  made  little  progress  over  the  previous 
decade.  Once  Bush  signed  up,  though  much 
political  and  policy  maneuvering  still  had  to 
work  its  course,  the  corner  had  been  turned 
on  each. 

"Congress  is  truly  a  'deliberative'  world," 
said  Rep.  Philip  R.  Sharp,  D-Ind.,  in  review- 
ing the  handling  of  the  clean  air  bill.  "It  is 
not  the  natural  instinct  of  people  to  take  on 
tasks  that  are  not  necessary.  .  .  .  Bush 
helped  to  force  the  agenda  when  he  made  his 
proposal." 

But  even  when  a  President  leads,  divided 
government  doesn't  work  to  everyone's  sat- 
isfaction. Citing  the  many  explicit  require- 
ments in  the  clean  air  bill  as  an  example. 
David  M.  Mason,  director  of  the  Congress  As- 
sessment Project  at  the  conservative  Herit- 
age Foundation,  complained  that  "in  the 
past  20  years.  Congress  has  stopped  legislat- 
ing and  started  managing. "  He  added.  "We 
believe  that  Congress  should  set  broad  policy 
and  let  the  President  administer  the  de- 
tails." 

Weber  expressed  a  view  held  by  many 
Members  from  both  parties  when  he  said 
that  divided  party  control  is  the  underlying 
problem  standing  in  the  way  of  smoother 
congressional  decision  making.  "It's  hard  to 
solve  the  bigger  frustrations  until  we  end  di- 
vided government."  he  said.  "Most  people 
come  here  highly  motivated  to  do  good.  But 
divided  government  forces  lowest-common- 
denominator  solutions  and  drains  the  energy 


out  of  people.  You  are  forced  into  a  defensive 
mechanism  to  avoid  making  things  worse." 

In  the  opinion  of  Mickey  Edwards  of  Okla- 
homa, chairman  of  the  House  Republican 
Policy  Committee,  the  tendency  to  settle  for 
suboptimal  solutions  is  accentuated  as 
"Democrats  become  more  convinced  that 
they  will  never  capture  the  presidency  and 
Republicans  fear  that  they  will  not  win  con- 
trol of  Congress." 

The  1990  budget  and  clean  air  bills  dem- 
onstrated an  increasing  reliance  on  ad  hoc 
legislative  deal  making.  Both  measures  were 
handled  mostly  outside  the  textbook  process 
of  committee  hearings  and  formal  drafting 
sessions.  The  final  versions  of  the  two  bills 
were  written  In  back  rooms  without  expo- 
sure to  the  sunshine  of  public  scrutiny  and 
then  passed  with  relatively  little  floor  de- 
bate. For  the  most  part,  key  Members  work- 
ing on  each  bill  produced  a  bipartisan  deal  in 
the  political  center,  angering  some  advo- 
cates on  the  political  left  and  right. 

The  procedural  improvising  required  to 
enact  the  two  bills  is  seen  by  some  as  an  in- 
dictment of  the  existing  legislative  process. 
Nine  Democrats  on  the  House  Energy  and 
Commerce  Committee  formed  their  own  in- 
formal group  to  study  clean  air  issues  for 
several  months  and  offer  their  own  rec- 
ommendations. "I  see  what  we  have  done  as 
the  committee  structure  of  the  future."  Rep. 
Jim  Cooper,  D-Tenn..  said.  "The  learning 
curve  for  Members  needs  to  be  private.  .  .  . 
You  need  a  sustained  focus  that  you  can't 
get  in  the  formal  hearings." 

In  the  Senate,  the  clean  air  bill  was  ap- 
proved only  following  an  extraordinary 
month  long  negotiation  spearheaded  by 
Mitchell  in  his  private  office.  The  budget 
agreement  was  similarly  hammere(l  out  dur- 
ing months  of  private  talks  in  settings  that 
included  Andrews  Air  Force  Base.  Md..  and 
the  White  House.  A  striking  aspect  in  each 
case  was  the  direct  involvement  of  Bush  Ad- 
ministration officials  in  the  talks  that  led  up 
to  the  preparation  of  the  legislative  package. 

From  the  perspective  of  some  Democrats, 
the  budget  summit  was  designed  to  give 
cover  for  Bush's  decision  to  abandon  his  "no- 
new-taxes"  campaign  pledge.  "The  [Demo- 
cratic] committee  chairmen  were  there  to 
allow  George  Bush  to  change  his  mind  and 
cover  his  butt  because  he  had  lied  to  the  peo- 
ple," Ol)ey  said. 

Republicans,  noting  that  Democrats  had 
failed  to  complete  a  budget  on  their  own 
terms,  contend  that  Democratic  leaders  have 
increased  the  politicization  of  Congress. 
"Virtually  every  issue  that  we  try  to  deal 
with  amounts  to  pure  finger  pointing  by  both 
parties,  "  Edwards  said.  "It  seems  that  we 
never  transcend  politics  to  deal  with  real  is- 
sues. 

Another  growing  concern  for  Congress  is 
the  continuing  tension  between  party  leaders 
and  committee  chairmen  in  setting  and  car- 
rying out  their  party's  agenda.  The  abrupt 
switch  in  House  St)eakers.  from  the  combat- 
ive Wright  to  the  more  accommodating 
Foley,  who  is  more  at  ease  with  the  work- 
ings of  divided  government,  has  pointed  up 
Members'  ambivalence  about  whether  they 
want  strong  centralized  leadership. 

But  the  independence  of  committee  chair- 
men is  also  subject  to  second-guessing.  The 
House  Democratic  Caucus  stripped  two  com- 
mittee chairmen  of  their  positions  at  the 
start  of  the  current  (ingress.  And  several  in- 
fluential Democrats,  led  by  Rep.  Dave 
McCurdy.  D-Okla..  have  filed  a  bill  setting 
an  eight-year  limit  for  chairmen  and  giving 
the  Speaker  a  stronger  hand  in  their  selec- 
tion. (See  NJ,  12^/91,  p.  2979.) 


"The  utility  of  McCurdy's  proposal  is  that 
it  sends  signals  to  committee  chairmen  that 
they  are  forewarned  about  their  status,"  an 
influential  Democrat  said.  "In  the  future, 
there  will  be  fewer  one-man  bands"  as  chair- 
men. 

NONELECnONS 

As  the  perception— by  both  Members  and 
observers  of  Congress— of  legislative  paral- 
ysis has  spread,  so  too  has  the  sense — on  the 
part  of  both  camps— that  congressional  elec- 
tions are  increasingly  becoming  meaning- 
less. 

Although  the  IS  House  incumbents— 9  Re- 
publicans, 6  Democrats— defeated  in  Novem- 
ber 1990  exceeded  the  total  who  lost  in  the 
two  previous  general  elections,  the  reelec- 
tion rate  still  wais  96  percent.  Only  one  Sen- 
ator lost  his  reelection  bid  in  1990.  Those 
success  rates  were  striking,  given  that  opin- 
ion polls  at  the  same  time  revealed  strong 
public  unhappiness  over  Washington's  budget 
shenanigans. 

Perhaps  a  more  relevant  statistic  was  the 
3.9-percentage-polnt  drop  in  the  average  vote 
for  incumbents,  to  64.5  percent,  the  lowest 
level  since  1974,  according  to  Gary  C. 
Jacobson,  a  political  scientist  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  California  (San  Diego).  "Luckily  for 
incumbents  of  both  parties,  the  action  on 
deficit  reduction  came  so  late  that  voters 
had  only  limited  vehicles  (acceptable  re- 
placements) for  venting  their  displeasure, 
and  few  Members  lost  their  seats,"  Jacobson 
wrote.  "Incumbents  may  not  be  so  lucky  in 
1992." 

It  remains  to  be  seen  how  many  serious 
challenges  to  incumbents  there  will  be  this 
year,  with  redistricting  and  the  presidential 
campaign.  But  some  experts  are  worried 
about  the  continuing  trend  toward  non- 
competitive contests.  Most  incumbents  In 
1990  faced  challengers  who  did  not  spend 
enough  money  to  establish  their  own  credi- 
bility. In  78  House  and  4  Senate  elections, 
there  was  no  major-party  opponent  at  all. 

"In  the  legislatures  of  the  land,  especially 
in  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  Incum- 
bency reigns  supreme,"  Elaine  Clulla 
Kamarck  of  the  Progressive  Policy  Institute 
wrote  in  a  paper  prepared  for  a  recent  con- 
ference at  DePauw  University's  center  for 
contemporary  media.  "U  the  electoral  sys- 
tem cannot  respond  to  discontent,  and  if  it  is 
failing  to  provide  alternatives,  then  some- 
thing is,  indeed  wrong  with  American  democ- 
racy." 

The  participants  at  the  conference — which 
was  entitled  "Why  Are  EUections  Over  Before 
the  Polls  Open?  "—approved  a  set  of  "solu- 
tions" to  encourage  competitive  campaigns. 
Among  them  were  well-worn  proposals  such 
as  free  TV  time  for  all  candidates,  increased 
candidate  accountability  for  their  campaign 
advertisements  and  tax  credits  for  small 
campaign  contributions.  They  also  endorsed 
more-innovative  measures,  including  four- 
year  terms  for  House  Members  and  a  ballot 
enabling  voters  to  reject  all  candidates  by 
marking  "Favor  a  new  election." 

House  and  Senate  Democrats,  meanwhile, 
have  passed  separate  measures  imposing 
spending  limits  and  providing  public  sub- 
sidies for  candidates.  Even  if  they  resolve 
their  differences  this  year  in  a  conference 
conunittee.  Bush  has  said  that  he  would  veto 
such  a  measure,  thus  continuing  the  long- 
running  efforts  to  reform  campaign  finance 
rules. 

REFORM  OUTLOOK 

Some  congressional  problems  can  be  self- 
correcting.  If,  for  example,  the  voters  oust  a 
few  well-heeled  incumbents  In  spite  of  their 
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advanta«re,  or  If  an  Improved  econ- 
shifi  s  public  attention  to  other  arenas, 
the  current  discontent  with  Con- 
subside. 
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the  organization  of  Congress.  At 

Boren  said  that  he  hoped  the  panel 
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proposal  has  progressed  no  further 
atively  friendly  hearing  before  the 
Rfles  and  Administration  Committee 
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also  objects  to  addressing  the  sep- 
problems  of  the  House  and  Senate  in  a 
sti  dy.  Acknowledging  internal  resist- 
sup  lorters  pushed  back  their  timetable 

one  year. 
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Hamilton   and   Gradison   re- 
positive  signals  from  leaders  of 
Foley  reportedly  gave  his  OK  to 
Rules  Committee  hearing  on  the 
pro  wsal,  which  has  gained  some  pollt- 
mus(|e  because  of  its  136  co-sponsors,  in- 
Democrats.  In  the  past,  he  has  fa- 
nc^mental  reforms  prepared  by  the 
Caucus  with  little  In  the  way  of 
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im  olvement. 

neanwhile,  hopes  to  proceed  this 

fellow  congressional  scholar  Nor- 

O^nstein  of  the  American  Enterprise 

for  Public  Policy  Research  (AEI) 

cofnprehensive  study,  which  would  be 

jointly    by    Brookings   and   AEI. 

to  commission  some  research  and 
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Mann  said,  and  submit  an  inde- 

eport  to   the   congressional  joint 

once  it  is  established. 

growing  support  for  the  studies,   in 
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It  also  provides  an  alternative 

I  idical  proposals,  such  as  term  lim- 

la^makers. 

this  approach  will  satisfy  the  po- 

prfssures  generated  by  congressional 

the  public  will  depend  partly  on 

Congress  manages  to  clean  up  its 

legislatively    and    ethically— this 

November's  election  returns  may  send 

to  how  well  it  is  doing. 


House  Repairs— What  We'll  Do  When  We 
REACH  Majority 
(By  R<|bert  H.  Michel,  Dick  Armey,  and 
William  F.  Goodling) 
it    make    much   difference    if   the 
Representatives  were  controlled  by 
Repuplican  Party  instead  of  the  Demo- 
have  run  it  since  January  1955? 
Rfview  asked  Robert  H.  Michel,  Re- 
■ninority  leader,  what  he  would  do 
if  he  were  Speaker  of  the  House, 
similaiiy    asked     ranking    Republican 
of  more  than  a  dozen  committees 
subcommittees  what  they  would  do  dif- 
f  they  became  chairman  of  their 
or     subcommittee.      Lawrence 
ranking  Republican  on  the  trans- 
appropriations  subcommittee,  said 
hbppy  with  the  way  the  Democrats 
8  tbcommittee  and  would  do  nothing 


to  change  it.  Most  other  Republicans  we  in- 
vited declined  to  respond.  We  print  responses 
from  Minority  Leader  Michel.  Dick  Armey, 
ranking  Republican  on  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee,  and  William  F.  Goodling,  rank- 
ing Republican  on  the  House  Education  and 
Labor  Committee. 

ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

(As  Speaker  Robert  H.  Michel  received  the 
gavel  symbolizing  his  new  office  he  told  his 
colleagues,  "from  now  on  we  will  do  unto 
ourselves  what  we  have  heretofore  done  unto 
others."  Michel  referred  to  the  fact  that  the 
House  is  not  subject  to  a  wide-ranging  num- 
ber of  laws,  from  the  Social  Security  Act  of 
1935  to  the  Civil  Rights  Restoration  Act  of 
1988,  including  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act  and  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  "The 
House  will  under  my  speakership  be  obliged 
to  abide  by  all  the  laws,  rules,  and  regula- 
tions that  we  impose  upon  the  American  peo- 
ple legislatively,"  Michel  said.— Front  page, 
Washington  Post,  January  3.  1993) 

A  fantasy?  Perhaps,  but  I  believe  the 
public's  disgust  with  the  way  Congress  oper- 
ates makes  it  possible  for  the  first  time  in 
many  years  for  a  Republican  majority  to  be 
formed  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Overgrown  staffs  and  underhanded  proce- 
dures, irresponsible  budgets  and  irrational 
schedules,  the  arrogance  of  unlimited  power 
and  the  power  of  unchecked  privileges— these 
are  the  legacy  of  Democratic  control  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  for  55  of  the  past  59 
years. 

House  Republicans  claim  no  monopoly  on 
legislative  or  ethical  virtue,  but  we  alone 
can  provide  the  will  and  the  vision  to  rid  the 
House  of  decades  of  institutional  decay  and 
decline,  and  create  a  new  Hill  order.  The 
Democrats  have  had  their  chance,  and  have 
failed. 

A  Republican  majority  would  embark  on  a 
truly  conservative  revolution  in  the  House, 
for  our  goal  would  be  to  restore  the  institu- 
tional virtues  that  have  been  lost,  preserve 
the  strengths  that  have  survived,  and  direct 
the  energies  of  the  House  to  enhance  and 
protect  traditional  American  values. 

As  Speaker  of  the  House,  I  would  in  the 
first  100  days  lay  out  a  program  for  broad, 
comprehensive  reform  of  the  House's  proce- 
dures and  practices,  and  guarantee  prompt 
and  expeditious  consideration  of  all  the 
great  issues  of  the  day.  A  Republican-con- 
trolled House  would  work  with  a  Republican 
president,  not  thwart  his  efforts,  as  the 
Democratic  majority  has  done  on  every 
major  issue  from  the  war  in  the  Gulf  to  a 
highway  bill. 

But  existing  as  such  a  program  might 
seem,  it  would  be  impossible  to  pass  unless 
Republicans  first  take  control  of  the  legisla- 
tive machinery  of  the  House. 

While  the  often  volatile  nature  of  the  leg- 
islative process  does  not  always  lend  itself  to 
the  managerial  disciplines  of  business,  there 
is  absolutely  no  excuse  for  the  House  to  be 
the  kind  of  bureaucratic  monstrosity  it  has 
become. 

In  the  35  years  I  have  been  a  congress- 
man—all as  a  member  of  the  minority— the 
House  has  changed  from  a  relatively  small 
and  efficient  institution  into  a  chaotic,  bu- 
reaucratic empire  of  11.000  staff  members, 
and  1,8(X)  support  staff,  including 
shademakers,  Venetian  blind  technicians, 
and  upholsterers,  not  to  mention  27  commit- 
tees and  136  subcommittees. 

The  congressional  staff— House  and  Sen- 
ate— is  nine  times  larger  than  the  second- 
largest  legislative  staff  in  the  world,  that  of 
the  Canadian  parliament.  In  1960,  three  years 
after  I   became  a  member,   the   legislative 


budget  was  S131  million.  In  1990.  it  was  $2.24 
billion— an  increase  of  1,610  percent. 

As  a  majority.  Republicans  would  cut  comr 
mittee  staffs  In  half,  which  would  save  at 
least  $26  million.  We  would  get  rid  of  most  of 
the  select  committees  and  drastically  reduce 
the  number  of  subcommittees.  . 

In  order  to  make  the  House  more  respon- 
sive I  would  insure  that  all  controversial 
bills  come  to  the  floor  with  rules  guarantee- 
ing free  and  open  debate.  One  of  the  worst 
outrages  of  Democratic  Party  domination 
has  been  its  insistence  upon  closed  or  semi- 
closed  rules,  effectively  disenfranchising 
millions  of  Americans,  who  lose  the  chance 
to  have  their  representatives  offer  amend- 
ments. When  I  first  came  to  the  House,  civil 
rights  bills  were  debated  for  days,  not  hours. 
In  1977,  85  percent  of  all  rules  were  ojwn 
rules.  By  1990,  that  figure  had  fallen  to  45 
percent.  The  phrase  "free  and  open  debate" 
becomes  meaningless  when  the  chance  for 
such  debate  is  effectively  eliminated  by 
closed  rules. 

I  would  also  establish  a  more  orderly 
schedule  for  the  consideration  of  legislation. 
The  current  process  of  doing  very  little  in 
the  early  part  of  the  year  and  then  cram- 
ming important  legislation  into  the  very  end 
of  the  schedule  is  not  conducive  to  thought- 
ful legislating. 

If  all  of  these  reforms  strike  some  as  being 
"merely"  structural  or  procedural  changes,  I 
can  only  say  that  in  the  House,  structure  de- 
termines process,  form  dictates  substance, 
and  procedure  shapes  outcomes. 

The  cancer  eating  at  the  House  is  the  In- 
ability or  unwillingness  on  the  part  of  the 
Democrats  to  undertake  a  comprehensive 
House  reform,  from  the  rules  that  govern  the 
House  to  the  rules  that  govern  our  election. 

The  reforms  that  the  House  needs  are  var- 
ied, and  I  have  touched  on  just  a  few  of 
them.  As  Speaker  of  the  House  I  would  have 
the  scope — and  the  majority— to  undertake 
the  first  comprehensive  reform  of  Congress 
in  modern  times.  I  look  forward  to  it. 

(Robert  H.  Michel,  of  Illinois,  is  minority 
leader  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives.) 

DICK  ARMEY 

As  a  professional  economist,  I'd  relish  the 
challenge  of  chairing  Congress's  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee,  and  would  assume  the  po- 
sition acutely  aware  of  the  need  to  reform 
this  committee.  In  light  of  the  recent  elec- 
tion returns  from  New  Jersey,  where  the 
Democratic  majority  in  both  state  house  and 
senate  were  shown  the  door  by  tax-weary 
voters,  there's  some  hope  that  in  the  next 
Congress  this  question  may  become  more 
than  simply  rhetorical.  In  the  meantime,  I'll 
look  at  it  from  the  perspective  of  "king  for 
a  day."  and  here's  how  I'd  work  from  morn- 
ing 'til  night. 

9  a.m.— Breakfast  with  the  44-member  staff 
to  tell  a  dozen  of  them  they'll  need  to  find 
gainful  employment  elsewhere.  Like  most 
congressional  committees,  the  JEC  is 
overstaffed.  I'd  reduce  the  staff  size  and  use 
the  budget  savings  to  purchase  better  com- 
puter hardware  and  software  to  enable  the 
professional  economists  to  conduct  sound 
analysis. 

Once  the  committee  was  properly  staffed 
and  equipped,  I  would  work  to  make  it  the 
source  of  some  of  the  most  respected  eco- 
nomic analysis  in  Washington,  rather  than  a 
forum  for  the  politics  of  the  majority  party. 
The  staff  would  have  to  understand  that  this 
is  not  the  Joint  Political  Committee,  but  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee,  and  they  should 
go  about  their  jobs  accordingly. 
Pro-Growth  Proposals 

10:30— Meet  with  the  other  majority  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  to  outline  the  issues 


we  can  most  directly  affect.  The  JEC  does 
not  write  legislation,  authorize  or  appro- 
priate spending,  and  has  no  oversight  au- 
thority. It  is  the  closest  thing  to  a  "think 
tank"  inside  Congress,  and  its  members  are 
freed  from  the  nuts-and-bolts  detail  work 
that  consumes  so  much  time  and  energy  on 
other  committees.  It  should  deal  in  the 
realm  of  ideas,  and  its  unique  mandate 
should  be  exploited  to  explore  economic  no- 
tions. 

With  a  Republican  majority,  the  JEC  could 
lead  the  way  in  pursuing  desperately  needed 
regulatory  and  economic  reforms.  Pro- 
growth  tax  proposals  such  as  an  indexed  and 
progressively  preferential  capital  gains  rate, 
privatization,  regulatory  reform,  freer  labor 
laws,  a  free  market  in  agriculture  and  com- 
munications, reform  of  entitlement  spend- 
ing, and  freer  world  trade  are  all  issues  that 
could  be  explored  if  control  of  Congress  were 
wrested  from  the  Democrats  and  the  special- 
interest  groups  to  which  they  are  beholden. 

Nascent  economic  ideas  like  gold-backed 
bonds  or  the  negative  income  tax  could  be 
examined  just  out  of  curiosity.  In  the  first  10 
months  of  1991,  the  committee  Democrats 
held  48  hearings,  well  over  one  per  week. 
Just  about  all  of  them  merely  rehashed  tired 
rhetoric  from  other  standing  committees. 

The  impact  that  historically  high  taxation 
as  a  percentage  of  the  gross  national  product 
has  on  our  economy,  stifling  regulations  in 
the  communications  industry,  and  anti- 
quated labor  laws  that  serve  more  to  en- 
hance the  well-being  of  lawyers  than  workers 
would  all  make  for  interesting  hearings. 
While  hearings  like  this  would  be  less  fre- 
quent, the  committee's  economists  would 
produce  more  studies,  reports,  and  economic 
analyses. 

Noon — Lunch  with  the  Ranking  Democrat 
(that  has  a  nice  ring  to  it)  to  discuss  minor- 
ity rights  on  the  JEC,  agreeing  on  the  ways 
in  which  we'll  disagree.  Free  and  open  debate 
is  good  for  the  process,  and  the  minority 
members  would  be  provided  two  weeks'  no- 
tice for  hearings  and  allowed  one  witness  for 
every  two  the  majority  party  provides. 

Any  study  or  report  issued  in  the  name  of 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee  would  in- 
clude views  from  the  Democrats  in  the  mi- 
nority. (Today,  Republicans  have  to  resort  to 
separate  minority  reports.)  The  t)est  thing 
Republicans  can  do  is  put  our  economic  poli- 
cies and  Ideas  right  next  to  those  of  the 
Democrats  and  let  the  public  decide  which 
are  better. 

Disavowing  Flawed  Studies 

2  p.m.— Press  conference  to  set  the  record 
straight  on  past  issuances  from  the  JEC  that 
turned  out  to  be  inaccurate,  starting  by  dis- 
avowing a  series  of  JEC  studies  and  press  re- 
leases issued  by  then-chairman  David  Obey 
in  1985  and  1986. 

These  studies  purported  to  show  the  loss  of 
millions  of  manufacturing  Jobs,  the  creation 
of  mostly  low-paying  jobs  in  the  '80s,  and  a 
big  t)oost  in  wealth  for  those  in  the  top  in- 
come bracket.  Unfortunately,  these  studies 
were  riddled  with  factual  inaccuracies,  and 
were  misleading  to  boot.  The  infamous 
wealth  study,  for  example,  contained  a  $2- 
trillion  error,  the  largest  in  congressional 
history,  and  the  JEC  is  still  reeling  from  this 
blow  to  Its  credibility. 

On  another  occasion,  JEC  Democrats 
leaked  confidential,  but  erroneous,  data  on 
manufacturing  Jobs  to  the  Waskington  Post. 
Only  when  confronted  at  a  hearing  did  the 
chairman  admit  that  the  report  was  leaked, 
and  furthermore  that  it  was  riddled  with  in- 
accuracies. Regrettably,  the  transcript  of 
the  public  hearing,   with  Its  embarrassing 


revelations,  has  never  been  published.  As 
chairman,  I  would  not  allow  such  public  in- 
formation to  be  suppressed. 

Dynamic  Analysis 

3:30— Call  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
Chairman  Bill  Archer  (Rr-TX)  to  discuss  the 
need  for  dynamic  economic  analysis  of  tax 
proposals.  As  the  primary  sponsor  of  a  cap- 
ital-gains rate  reduction.  Bill  knows  that  tax 
initiatives  that  lead  to  job  creation  are  a  net 
revenue  gainer  for  the  federal  treasury. 

The  current  revenue-estimating  process  re- 
lies on  "static"  models,  which  view  the  econ- 
omy as  a  finite  pie  to  be  cut  and  distributed. 
Proponents  of  static  revenue  estimates  fail 
to  realize  that  taxes  affect  the  size  of  the 
pie,  that  tax  incentives  such  as  a  pref- 
erential capital-gains  rate  make  the  pie 
grow,  and  $160  billion  in  new  taxes  like  those 
contained  in  the  last  budget  deal  make  the 
pie  shrink. 

By  Ignoring  such  real  economic  effects, 
government  budget  forecasters  consistently 
overestimate  the  revenue  gain  from  a  tax  in- 
crease while  discounting  the  economic 
growth  generated  by  a  tax  cut.  Since  govern- 
ment spending  is  based  not  on  actual  re- 
ceipts but  on  projected  revenue,  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office  must  constantly  adjust 
its  deficit  projections  upward,  with  the  lat- 
est such  "technical  reestlmate"  lowering 
revenue  projections  (and  thus  raising  deficit 
projections)  by  $77  billion  over  the  next  six 
years.  Of  course,  there  really  Is  no  "tech- 
nical reestimate"  of  revenues,  as  this  figure 
is  simply  the  residual  after  known  deficit 
factors  are  accounted  for. 

Forcing  a  redefinition  of  the  way  the  gov- 
ernment goes  about  projecting  the  effects  of 
taxation  would  help  the  JEC  reclaim  its  once 
prominent  position  as  a  focus  of  economic 
initiative  on  Capitol  Hill. 

6:30 — Meet  with  the  chairman  of  the  presi- 
dent's Council  of  Economic  Advisers  to  dis- 
cuss the  direction  of  the  economy.  Because 
the  JEC  was  established  In  1946  as  the  legis- 
lative equivalent  of  the  president's  CEIA,  a 
little  dialogue  between  us  would  be  healthy. 

Under  the  current  division  of  government, 
contact  between  the  administration  and  the 
committee's  majority  is  limited  to  testi- 
mony on  the  Hill,  on  which  occasions  the 
Democrats  nog  administration  officials  be- 
fore the  cameras  of  C-SPAN.  If  Republicans 
controlled  Congress  and  the  White  House, 
the  interaction  could  be  much  more  produc- 
tive. 

Together,  the  JEC  and  the  CEA  could  press 
for  better  data  from  agencies  such  as  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office,  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Taxation,  and  the  Departments  of 
Commerce  and  Labor.  For  Congress  and  the 
administration  to  make  sound  economic  de- 
cisions requires  a  good  database.  Unfortu- 
nately, much  of  our  database  is  antiquated 
because  it  was  designed  to  measure  the  econ- 
omy of  America's  past,  not  its  present  and 
future  economy. 

(Dick  Armey,  of  Texas,  the  ranking  Repub- 
lican on  the  Joint  Economic  Committee.) 

WILLIAM  F.  GOODLING 

A  former  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, Joe  Cannon,  once  said,  "The 
pendulum  will  swing  back."  I  look  forward 
to  the  day  it  does.  There  are  many  things  I 
would  do  differently  were  I  chairman  of  the 
House  EMucation  and  Labor  Committee. 

To  begin  with,  the  committee  would  be  run 
with  less  staff— perhaps  a  third  less — and  at 
lower  cost.  We  have  learned  to  effectively 
make  do  with  less  as  the  minority  in  Con- 
gress since  Eisenhower's  presidency  and  I 
would  apply  those  same  principles  of  effi- 
ciency to  Republicans  in  a  majority. 


While  It  would  be  tempting  to  adopt  the 
same  rules  of  convenience  presently  used  by 
the  majority,  government  must  represent  all 
Americans.  I  have  often  seen  instances  when 
we  in  the  minority  have  strengthened  laws 
that  have  been  reported  by  this  committee.  I 
would  enhance,  rather  than  limit,  the  ability 
of  the  minority  to  play  that  role. 

Similarly,  a  more  rational  approach  to  the 
legislative  process  needs  to  be  adopted.  For 
example,  committee  members  should  be 
given  five  days  to  review  any  legislation  in 
advance  of  a  vote.  They  should  also  be  re- 
quired to  cast  their  vote  in  person,  or  not  at 
all.  Both  of  these  requirements  would  add  to 
the  quality  of  committee  deliberations. 
Are  Our  Labor  Laws  Working? 

Moving  to  the  labor  field,  many  individ- 
uals come  to  Congress  thinking  the  best  way 
to  make  a  name  for  themselves  is  to  intro- 
duce and  quickly  pass  controversial  legisla- 
tion. Unfortunately,  this  attitude  prevents  a 
thorough  exploration  of  whether  a  problem 
is  serious  enough  to  demand  a  federal  solu- 
tion, or  whether  the  legislation  even  prop- 
erly addresses  the  perceived  problem.  While 
this  criticism  can  be  accurately  directed  at 
Congress  as  a  whole,  it  is  most  obviously  ap- 
plicable in  the  labor  field,  where  partisan 
emotions  and  slogans  often  take  the  place  of 
rational  debate. 

One  of  my  first  initiatives  as  chairman  of 
the  Education  and  Labor  Committee  would, 
therefore,  be  to  expand  the  oversight  respon- 
sibilities of  the  committee  to  explore — 
through  hearings — the  question  of  how  well 
the  laws  we  pass  are  working.  Do  they  ac- 
complish what  they  were  intended  to  accom- 
plish? What  problems  have  been  created,  per- 
haps foreseeable  at  the  time  of  passage,  that 
need  to  be  addressed?  Similarly,  I  would  en- 
courage more  deliberative  hearings  in  evalu- 
ating the  merits  of  legislation  before  passing 
laws  in  the  first  place. 

I  would  also  encourage  cooperation  among 
government,  labor,  and  business  wherever 
possible  in  labor  legislation.  This  approach 
has  worked  well  in  programs  such  as  the  Job 
Training  Partnership  Act  (JTPA),  and  could 
do  much  to  ensure  the  optimal  efficiency  and 
effectiveness  of  our  labor  laws  and  policies. 

I  would  also  work  to  cover  Congress  under 
all  labor  laws;  the  institution  may  learn  a 
few  things  if  it  is  forced  to  comply  with  the 
laws  we  impose  on  the  rest  of  society. 

These  may  seem  mundane,  obvious  con- 
cepts; unfortunately,  they  are  rarely  fol- 
lowed on  Capitol  Hill.  Indeed,  the  hearings 
that  do  occur  are  usually  orchestrated  to- 
ward some  pre-ordained  result — such  as  plac- 
ing the  administration  in  the  worst  possible 
light— rather  than  a  balanced,  objective 
analysis  of  what  is  going  on  in  the  real 
world. 

Bipartisan  Education  Policy 

In  contrast  to  federal  labor  policy.  Repub- 
licans and  Democrats  have  tended  to  work  in 
a  bipartisan  fashion  on  education  policy.  As 
a  result,  I  have  been  generally  pleased  with 
the  education  laws  enacted  during  my  tenure 
on  the  committee. 

Even  so,  looking  to  the  future,  if  I  were 
setting  the  committee's  education  agenda,  I 
would  begin  to  move  in  a  new  direction. 
President  Bush  and  Secretary  of  Education 
Lamar  Alexander  tiave  both  been  preaching 
the  need  to  take  a  hard  look  at  our  nation's 
schools  and  to  make  fundamental  changes  in 
the  way  they  operate.  The  president  and  sec- 
retary are  building  upon  a  grassroots  move- 
ment that  is  pressing  our  schools  to  deliver 
better  education  to  all  students. 

The  implications  of  this  movement  for  the 
conmiittee  and  Congress  are  profound.  We 
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need  to  ^ove  beyond,  but  not  abandon,  pro- 
serve  targeted  populations  and 
federal  role  geared  toward  improv- 
sc  lools  for  all  students, 
ly-iority  would  be  to  develop  national 
goals  and  standards  without  losing 
strei^h  of  local  control  and  diversity.  I 
try  to  use  the  limited  federal  dol- 
go    into   education    to    leverage 
the  state  and  local  level.  Finally, 
nake  a  major  effort  to  amend  cur- 
so  education  and  other  human  de- 
programs could   be   coordinated 
eadly  at  the  local  level.  This  could  be 
accomplished   by  allowing  state   and   local 
more  flexibility  in  running  pro- 
long as  the  goals  of  the  programs 
continuelto  be  met. 

F.   Goodling,   of  Pennsylvania's 

district,  is  ranking  minority  member  on 

Committee    on   Education    and 
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OF     HOUSE     COMMriTEE     REFORMS 
BY  THE  HOUSE  REPUBLICAN  CON- 


Con  jnittee  Jurisdiction  Realignment — 
Rul4s  Committee  would  be  directed  to 
report  to  the  House  within  one 
recommendations    for    realigning 
Jurisdictions  along  more  rational 
fun(|tional   lines  to  eliminate  duplica- 
and     inefficiencies     in     the 
strstem. 
Ov^ight  Reform — Committees  would 
to  formally  adopt  and  submit  to 
Administration    Committee    by 
of  the  first  session  their  oversight 
that  Congress.  It  would  not  be  in 
consider  the  funding  resolution  for 
con^ittee  which  does  not  submit  its 
plans  as  required.  The  House  Ad- 
Committee,  after  consultation 
majority   and    minority    leaders, 
report   the   plans   to   the   House   by 
together  with  its  recommenda- 
those  of  the  joint  leadership  group 
coordination  between  committees, 
would  be  authorized  to  appoint 
)versight   committees   for   specific 
frc  m  the  membership  of  committees 
shared  jurisdiction.  Committee  would 
to  include  an  oversight  section  in 
activity  report  at  the  end  of  a 


nation  of  Joint  Bill  Referral— The 

il  of  bills  to  two  or  more  commit- 

be  abolished,  while  split  and  se- 

"eferrals  would  be  retained,  subject 

mits  and  designation  by  the  Speak- 

littee  of  principal  jurisdiction. 

y   Committee  Organization— Com- 

I  lust  be  elected  within  seven  legisla- 

of  the  convening  of  a  new  Congress 

hold  their  organizational  meeting 

than  three  legislative  days  after 

election. 

Par  y 


Ratios — The  party  ratios  on  com- 
'ould  be  required  to  reflect  that  of 
House   (except  for  the   Standards 
which  is  bipartisan).  The  require- 
extend  to  select  and  conference 
committees  as  well. 

Sul  committee  Limits— No  committee 

\ppropriations)    could    have    more 

subcommittees,   and   no   Member 

more  than  four  subcommittee  as- 


(6) 
(except 
than   six 
could 
signmenife 

(7)  Pro:  ;y  Voting  Ban— All  proxy  voting  on 
committees  would  be  prohibited. 

Committee  Meetings— Committee 
which  can  now  be  closed  for  any 
cbuld  only  be  closed  for  national  se- 
ll srsonal  privacy,  or  personnel  rea- 


(9)  Majority  Quorums— A  majority  of  the 
membership  of  a  committee  would  be  re- 
quired for  the  transaction  of  any  business. 

( 10)  Report  Accountability— Committee  re- 
ports on  bills  would  be  required  to  Include 
the  names  of  those  members  voting  for  and 
against  reporting  a  bill  or,  in  the  case  of  a 
non-record  vote,  the  names  of  those  members 
actually  present  when  the  bill  is  ordered  re- 
ported. 

(11)  Committee  Documents— Any  commit- 
tee prints  or  documents  to  be  made  available 
to  the  public  which  have  not  been  approved 
by  the  committee  must  contain  a  disclaimer 
to  that  effect  on  their  cover,  may  not  con- 
tain the  names  of  committee  members  other 
than  the  chairman  authorizing  the  printing, 
and  may  not  be  made  public  until  at  least 
three  days  after  they  have  been  circulated  to 
committee  members. 

(12)  Foreign  Travel  Reports— All  Members 
and  staff  taking  part  in  foreign  travel  at 
House  expense  would  be  required  to  disclose 
their  official  itinerary  (including  meetings, 
interviews,  functions,  inspections)  by  coun- 
try and  date,  in  addition  to  currently  re- 
quired expense  disclosure,  and  such  reports 
would  be  available  for  public  inspection  in 
the  offices  of  each  committee  not  later  than 
60  days  after  the  completion  of  travel. 

(13)  Committee  Staffing— Committee  fund- 
ing resolutions  could  not  be  considered  until 
the  House  has  first  adopted  a  resolution  from 
the  House  Administration  Committee  set- 
ting an  overall  limit  on  committee  staffing 
for  the  session.  The  minority  would  not  be 
entitled  to  up  to  one-third  of  the  investiga- 
tive staff  funds  on  request.  The  overall  com- 
mittee staff  limit  for  the  102nd  Congress 
could  not  be  more  than  90%  of  the  total  at 
the  end  of  the  101st  Congress. 

(14)  Intelligence  Committee  Oath — Mem- 
bers and  staff  of  the  Select  Committee  on  In- 
telligence would  be  required  to  take  an  oath 
that  they  will  not  directly  or  indirectly  dis- 
close to  any  unauthorized  person  any  classi- 
fied information  received  in  the  course  of 
their  duties  except  by  the  approval  of  the 
committee  or  of  the  House. 

(Note:  For  the  full  text  of  these  amend- 
ments to  House  Rules,  see  the  Congressional 
Record  of  January  3,  1991,  pp.  43-47.) 

summary  of  comparative  data  on  the 
House  of  Representatives 

(1)  Time  in  Session— The  House  in  the  101st 
Congress  was  in  session  281  days,  61  days  less 
than  the  91st  Congress  and  25  days  less  than 
the  96th.  At  the  same  time,  the  101st  Con- 
gress averaged  six  hours  a  day,  compared 
with  4.6  hours  a  day  for  the  91st  Congress, 
and  5.8  hours  a  day  for  the  96th  (Table  1. ). 

(2)  Legislative  Output— The  House  in  the 
101st  Congress  reported  635  public  measures— 
502  (44%)  less  than  the  91st  Congress  and  243 
measures  (28%)  less  than  the  96th.  It  passed 
968  measures,  162  (14%)  fewer  than  the  96th 
and  39  bills  (4%)  more  that  the  96th  (Table 
1.). 

Whereas  the  101st  Congress  did  not  act  on 
66  reported  measures  (10%  of  the  total),  61  re- 
ported measures  (5%)  were  not  acted  on  by 
the  91st  Congress,  and  131  (15%)  were  not 
acted  on  by  the  96th  Congress. 

(3)  Commemorative  v.  Substantive  Enact- 
ments—The 101st  Congress  enacted  232  com- 
memoratives  or  36%  of  all  public  laws)— 164 
more  commemoratives  than  enacted  by  the 
91st  Congress  and  136  more  than  the  96th. 
That  left  418  substantive  enactments  in  the 
101st  Congress— 209  substantive  laws  (33%) 
less  than  the  91st  Congress  and  99  (19%)  less 
than  the  96th  Congress  (Table  1.). 

(4)  Committees,  Subcommittees,  Staff  and 
Costs— The  number  of  standing  committee 


has  remained  relatively  constant  over  the 
last  20  years— 21  in  the  91st,  and  22  in  the 
96th  and  101st  Congress— the  number  of  sub- 
committees has  risen  from  136  to  158  over 
those  two  decades — a  40%  increase.  The  num- 
ber of  committee  staff  over  that  period  has 
risen  186%,  from  738  to  2,109.  And  the  cost  of 
operating  the  House  has  risen  457%  in  20 
years,  from  S203  million  to  SI. 13  billion 
(Table  1.). 

(5)  Proxy  Voting— Of  the  22  standing  and  5 
select  committees  in  the  House  in  the  101st 
Congress,  22  permitted  proxy  voting  and  only 
5  prohibited  it  (Table  2.). 

(6)  One-Third  Quorums— Of  the  House 
standing  and  select  committees  in  the  101st 
Congress,  18  had  rules  permitting  one-third 
of  the  membership  to  transact  all  business 
except  reporting  a  measure,  while  only  9  re- 
quired a  majority  (Table  2.). 

(7)  Member  &  Staff  Party  Ratios  on  Com- 
mittees—Whereas Democrats  comprised  60% 
of  the  House  membership  in  the  101st  Con- 
gress, they  held  an  average  of  61%  of  the 
committee  and  select  committee  seats 
('excluding  the  Standards  Committee  which 
is  50-50).  And  majority  staff  averaged  76%  of 
all  staff  on  the  standing  and  select  commit- 
tees. Finally,  the  average  committee  ratio  of 
staff  to  Members  was  1.9  to  1,  with  one  com- 
mittee weighing  in  with  a  staff  to  Member 
ratio  of  #.6  to  1  (Budget),  one  at  3.4  to  1  (Post 
Office,  and  two  at  3.3  to  1  (Appropriations 
and  Energy  and  Commerce  (Table  3.). 

TABLE  1— COMPARATIVE  LEGISLATIVE  DATA  FOR  HOUSE 
Of  REPRESENTATIVES  (91ST,  96TH  &  lOlST  CON- 
GRESSES) 

K.„  9lst  Coni       96tti  Cong      lOlst  Con| 

"•  (1969-70)       (1979-80)       (1989-90) 

Dayi  in  s«sion '  350  326  211 

Hours  in  session '  1,S13  U7»  l.6« 

Avtfaie  hours  per  day ti  it  6.0 

Total  puMic  nwasum  n- 

portKl'  1.137  87t  635 

Public  measures  reported  but 

not  acted  upon'  61  131  66 

Total  public  measures  passed '  1.130  929  968 
Unreported  measures  passed  as 

percent  of  total    4.8  19.6  41.2 

Total  pubk  laws  enacted '  695  613  650 

Averaie  paies  per  statute '  4  2  81  NA 

Commemoratives  enacted '  68  96  232 
(^mmemoratives  as  percent  o( 

total  enaclmenis   9.8  15.7  36 

Substantive  laws  (total  minus 

commemoratives)'  627  517  418 

Rollcall  votes"  443  672  878 

Avetaie  votes  pet  measure 

passed'  3.8  22  1.6 

Congressional  Record  pages  of 

House  proceedings  25.855  25.079  23.160 

Average  Record  pages  per 

measure  passed  * 15  17  17 

House  Standing  Committees  21  22  22 

Select  Committees' 2  5  5 

Subcommittees'  136  158  158 

House  Committee  staff* 738  2.017  2.109 

House  Anptoffnations*  (in  mil- 

lioiis) 2031  645.9  1.129 

'  Data  taken  from  "Resume  of  Congressional  Activity."  Daily  Digest.  Con- 
gressional Record.  (  House  Calendars.  91st.  9611).  and  lOlst  Congresses. 
"Pubic  measures '  are  bills  and  loint  resolutions  ol  a  public  nature,  and  do 
not  include  private  bills,  not  do  they  include  simple  or  concurrent  resolu- 
tions. 

'Source  "Indicators  ol  House  of  Representatives  Workload  t  Activity." 
CRS  Report  for  Congress  by  Roger  H  Davidson  and  Carol  Hardy,  June  8. 
1987  (Rept  87-492  Si 

'Commemoratives  are  isolated  here  as  a  subcategory  of  public  laws,  to 
be  distinguished  trom  more  substantive  enactments.  The  term  "commemora- 
tii«s"  includes  proclamations,  commemorations,  memorials,  naming,  coins 
and  medals,  and  recognitions  Source:  "Commemorative  legislation,"  by  Ste- 
phen W  Stathis  i  Barbara  L  Schwemie,  Congressional  Research  Service, 
March  30,  1990  (Rept.  No.  90-183  GOV) 

'Rollcall  Votes"  include  yea  and  nay  votes  and  recorded  votes,  but  not 
recorded  quorum  calls  Prior  to  1971,  recorded  votes  were  not  permitted  on 
amendments  m  the  Committee  ol  the  Whole  Sources:  Daily  Digest.  "Resume 
of  Congressional  Activity,"  final  Congressional  Record  for  91st,  %th,  and 
101st  Congresses 

'"Measures  passed"  here  includes  not  only  bills  and  loinl  resolutions, 
but  simple  and  concurrent  resotutions  as  well. 

'Select  committees  include  an  ad  hoc  legislatnn  committee  in  the  96tli 
Congress 

'Subcommittees  include  the  subcommittees,  panels  and  task  forces  of 
standing  and  select  committees  Sources:  Vital  Statistics  on  Congress. 
1984-85,  by  Ornstein.  by  Mann,  Malbin.  Schick  and  Bibby,  (Afl),  1984), 
Congressional  Staff  Directory,  1990'.  Ann  Brownson,  editor  (Staff  Diiec- 
tones.  Ltd.:  1990). 
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'Figures  lor  staff  include  statutoiy  and  investigative  staff  of  all  House 
standing  and  select  committees  plus  HIS  staff  Source  Vital  Statistics  on 
Congress.  1984-85,  op  cil ;  Congressional  Staff  Directory,"  1970,  1980, 
1990.  House  Admmislratiofl  Committee  minority  statf  for  lOlst  Congress, 
"Report  of  the  Clerii  of  the  House,"  ApnI-June,  1990  (House  Doc  101-230) 


'Figures  represent  the  budget  authority  appropriated  tor  the  House  in  the 
Legislative  Branch  Appropriation  bills  for  the  91st  (fiscal  (ear  1969-70), 
96th  (fiscal  year  1979-80),  and  lOlst  (fiscal  )tar  1989-90)  Congresses 
Sources:  "U.S.  House  ol  Representatives  and  Senate:  Budget  Authority  fiscal 
year  1%2-fiscal  year  1988."  by  Paul  Dwyer.  Congressional  Research  Service 
(Rept  No  88-260  GOV).  Budget  ol  the  US,  Fiscal  1991.  and  Legislative 
Branch  Appropriations  Bill,  1991.  House  Report  101-648 

TABLE  2— HOUSE  COMMIHEE  SURVEY— lOlST  CONGRESS 


Proiy  voting ' 


one-third  quorums' 


Number  of  subcommit- 
tees' 


Number  of  statf,  1990* 


Imcstigalne  staff  budget 
1990' 


Committee 

Agnculturt  

Appropriations  . 
Armed  Services  . 

Banking   

Budget 


District  of  Columbia  ..... 
Edxation  and  Labor .... 
Energy  and  Commeite 

foreign  Affairs 

Government  Operatnus 
House  AdmmistraliM  ... 

HIS  

Interior  

Judiciary 

Merchant  I 
Post  Office  .... 
Pubhc  Wortit . 
Rules 


Yes 

Nt ........ 

Vtt  ...... 

YB  ^ 

rn..^ 

VM  .... 

th..... 

Yis  ...... 

Yb ..... 
Yts  .... 
Y«s  .... 


Vts 

Yb. 


Science  and  Technolacy  

Small  Business 

Standards  Official  Conduct . 

Veterans  Affairs  

Ways  and  Means 

Select  CommittetS- 
Aging 


Children,  Youtfi.  Faimlcs  . 

Hunger  

Intelligence  _.. ;...- 

Narcotics 


Total 


Yit 
Vta 

Nl.. 

Yes 

Yes 

No.. 

No.. 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Nl.. 

Yes 


Yes.  22. 
No.  5 


'Yes 
No .... 
TH  „ 
Yb  .. 

lb 

Yit  .. 
Yto„ 
Hi  „ 
YB- 
Y«  .. 
YB  .. 

YB  - 
Vci  „ 
Yts  .. 
Vb  .. 
Yis. 


•o. 

YB 
YB 

No.. 


VB 

No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
YB 


a 

190 
68 

105 
112 

10 
120 
141 
100 

86 

ts 

231 
M 

n 

71 
71 

It 

« 

77 
51 
I 
31 

12 

3S 

17 
14 
25 

16 


$2,016,015 

'NA 

2,070.657 

4,045.000 

'NA 

324.512 

3.686.681 

5.49U31 

3.369.145 

3.062.942 

1,505.000 

\tn»n 

2.189.205 

73UM 

1.737.075 

2.630J75 

672,413 

2,637,645 

1,066.395 

500.000 

719.458 

4.098.565 

1,481.499 
734.479 
628,505 
305.000 
700,770 


Yes.  18  . 

No.  9    . 


158 


2.109 


56.787.425 


'  House  Rule  XI,  clause  2(t)  permits  proxy  voting  in  committee  if  authonied  by  written  rule  adopted  by  the  committee.  Source  fO(  suraey  on  pmies:  "Rules  Adopted  by  the  Committees  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  101st  Congress." 
Rules  Committee  Print 

'House  Rule  XI,  clause  2(h)  permits  committees  other  than  Appropriations,  Budget,  and  Ways  and  Means,  to  set  the  quotum  for  doing  business  other  ttian  reporting  measures,  issuing  subpoenas,  and  closing  meetings  and  heanngs.  it 
not  less  than  one-third  of  the  membership.  Source:  same  as  No.  1. 

'This  figure  includes  long-term  task  forces  and  panels  (mote  than  6  months)  Sources:  House  Phone  Oiiectory  (Spring,  1988),  Congressional  Staff  Directory. 

'This  figure  includes  statutory  and  investigative  staff  Sources  House  Admimslration  Committee;  House  Phone  Directory  (Summer,  1990);  Clerk's  Report,  (April-June.  1990);  and  Congressional  Statf  Directory. 

'This  figure  consists  only  of  the  money  auihonnd  through  committee  investigative  eipense  resolutions  and  does  not  include  funding  tor  the  30  staffers  (18  professional  and  12  clerical  stafD  each  committee  >s  authonied  by  House  rale 
and  statute,  and  which  are  funded  through  the  appropnations  process  Source  Report  on  Committee  Ejpense  Resolution,  1990,  H  Res.  346  (H  Rpt  101-419),  Committee  on  House  Administration,  March  9,  1988 

'The  Agnculture  Committee  permits  a  chairman  to  set  a  one-third  quorum  rule  if  notice  is  given  in  advance  of  a  meeting 

'The  Committees  on  Appropnations  and  Budget  receive  no  investigative  staff  funds  and  instead  are  funded  entirely  through  the  appropriations  process  under  an  open-ended  statutory  autlionzation- 

TABLE  3.— MEMBER  AND  STAFF  RATIOS  ON  HOUSE  COMMITTEES— lOlST  CONGRESS 


Total  Members       - 

Party  ratio  Democrat/Republican 

Total  staH 

Staff  ratn  Democrat/Republican 

Staff  Member 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Ptrcwt 

ratio 

Committee: 

Agnculture _ 

Appropnations . — _ 

Armed  Services       ..:  ....................»....»»—.— 

_..„ 45 

.„.-.                        57 

; 53 

27/18 
35«2 
32«1 
30/20 
21/14 

7/4 
21/13 
26/17 
26/18 
2V15 
13A 
23/14 
21/14 
27/18 
IW 
3(V20 

9/4 
30/19 
27/17 

6/6 
21/13 
23/13 

38«6 

18/12 

18/11 

IW 

17/12 

60/40 
61fl9 
60/40 
60/40 
60/40 
64/36 

ant 

60/40 
59/41 
62/38 
62/38 
62/38 
60/40 
60/40 
61/39 
60/40 
69/31 
61/39 
61/39 
50/50 
62/38 
64/36 

59/41 
60/40 
62/38 

im 

59/41 

6S 

190 
68 

lOS 
112 
40 
120 
141 
100 
86 
65 
« 
79 

n 
n 

81 
40 
77 
51 
8 
38 
82 

35 
17 
14 

25 

16 

47/21 
145/45 
NA 
84/21 
87/25 
30/10 
92^8 
119rt2 
76/24 
71/15 
55/10 
46/18 
65^14 
57/21 
58/20 
53/28 
28/12 
59/18 
38/17 
6/2 
26/12 
61/21 

24/11 
IK 
K 
20« 

11/5 

69/31 

76/24 

NA 

80/20 

78/22 

75«5 

77/23 

84/16 

76/24 

83/17 

85^15 

lint 

82/18 
Jim 
74fl6 
65/35 
70/30 
77/23 
75ff5 
75«5 
68^2 
74/26 

69/31 
7IA9 
6«3S 

8ono 

69/31 

131:1 

_ „. 50 

2.1:1 

Budget                                   '..-__     .„ 

..   J 35 

3.2:1 

Distnct  of  Columbia :. 

; : 11 

34 

3.6:1 
3.5:1 

Energy  and  Commerce  _ - 

Foreign  Affairs 

Go»efflraent  Operations 

House  Administration          .._ .........    .................. 

43 

44 

39 

..., 21 

33:1 
23:1 

22.\ 

31:1 

Intenor                  

.., 37 

17:1 

Judiciary            . < 

. 35 

2J:1 

Merchant  Marine  ...        ~       . 

„                           45 

1,7:1 

Post  Office                    . ... 

23 

3.4:1 

Public  Wortis 

Roles                  

.  , „                        50 

............;.... 13 

1,6:1 
3.1:1 

„_... 4S 

16:1 

Small  Business                                .  ..«.«...,..;... 

..:„, •:„ 44 

\2:l 

Standards  Official  Conduct „.„ 

Veterans  Affairs ... 

12 

34 

0.6:1 
11:1 

Ways  and  Means , 

36 

2J:I 

Select  Committees: 

Aging                            . 

._ 64 

0,5:1 

Cliildren  Voiitti  FamiUes .__._.   _- _. 

.. 30 

0.5:1 

Hunget                        ..........i.......................... 

.. .. 29 

0.5:1 

InttNtenct 

19 

1.3:1 

Nucoiici 

29 

06:1 

Note  —41  the  outset  of  ttie  lOlst  Congress,  there  were  259  Democrats  and  176  Republicans,  giving  the  maionty  a  60  percent  to  40  percent  of  House  seats 
Sources:  Committee  on  House  Administration;  House  of  Representatives  telephone  directory;  congressional  staff  directory 


Major  Crime  Bill  Proposals 

DEATH  penalty 

Workable  federal  death  penalty  for  mur- 
ders implicating  federal  interests  or  respon- 
sibilities, including  substantially  all  drug-re- 
lated murders. 

Workable  federal  death  penalty  for  certain 
non-homicidal  offenses:  "drug  kingpin," 
treason,  espionage. 


habeas  corpus 

General  reforms  for  both  capital  and  non- 
capital cases:  Rule  of  deference  to  reasonable 
state  court  adjudications  of  petitioner's 
claims,  arrived  at  through  constitutionally 
adequate  procedures  (deference  to  "full  and 
fair"  state  court  adjudications).  Time  limit 
for  federal  habeas  filing  by  state  prisoners. 


Time  limit  for  filing  of  §2255  motions  by  fed- 
eral prisoners. 

Additional  safeguards  against  delay  and 
abuse  ("Powell  Committee"  procedures)  in 
capital  cases  for  states  extending  right  to 
appointed  counsel  to  collateral  proceedings: 
Time  limits  for  concluding  adjudication  of 
capital  habeas  petitions.  Prohibition  of  sec- 
ond and  successive  petitions  except  where 
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new  clai  n  is  raised  that  casts  doubt  on  fac- 
tual gill  t  and  cause  is  shown  for  failure  to 
raise  the  claim  earlier. 

Equal!  nation  of  capital  habeas  funding.  Re- 
quires pi  ovision  of  funds  to  state  attorneys 
general  i  r  prosecutors  for  habeas  corpus  liti- 
gation i:  [  capital  cases  in  amount  equal  to 
federal  I  iinding  provided  to  capital  defense 
resourcei  centers. 

EXCLUSIONARY  RULE 

Genertfl  objective  reasonableness  ("good 
faith")  ( xception  to  exclusionary  rule,  for 
both  wai  rant  and  non-warrant  cases. 
Prohib  tion  of  creation  of  caselaw  exclu- 
•ules  by  courts  based  on  (non-con- 
)  violations  of  statutes,  rules  of 
.  or  administrative  rules  or  regu- 
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CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


January  30,  1992 


January  30,  1992 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


FIREARMS 


Mandatory  ten  year  term  for  use  of  semi- 
firearm  in  federal  crime  of  vio- 
Irug  trafficking  crime, 
armed  career  criminal  concept  by 
mandatory  five  year  and  ten  year 
firearms  possession  by  person  with 
prior  convictions  for  violent  felo- 
drug  offenses, 
ng  state  negation  of  convictions 
career  criminal   purposes  when 
offense  was  violent  felony  involv- 
thre^ened  or  actual  use  of  firearm  or  se- 
offense. 

definition  of  serious  drug  of- 

armed  career  criminal  purposes  to 

tate  offense  where  conduct  would 

car  led  maximum  term  of  ten  years  or 

ffderally  prosecuted. 

of  stealing  firearms  or  traf- 
stolen  firearms  (nearly  unlimited 
jilrisdlction  over  such  crimes). 
Increas  !d  penalties  for  false  statements  in 

purchases. 
Increa^ng  aggregation  period  for  reporting 
handgun  sales  to  same  purchaser 
to  30.  and  reporting  of  such  sales 
ice  as  well  as  ATF. 
ban  on  clips  and  magazines  that 
earm  to  fire  more  than  15  rounds 
I  Bloading. 

waiting  period  for  handgun  pur- 
^ccepable  to  us  if  packaged  with 
str  ing  law  enforcement  measures. ) 


JUVENILES  AND  GANGS 


Broadeied   retention    and    availability   of 

r  federally  prosecuted  juvenile  of- 

We   have   a   complementary   rules 

wliich  will  enable  the  FBI  to  receive 

1  Bcords  from  the  states  for  inclusion 

national  criminal  records  system;  it  is 

nal  clear^'ce  for  promulgation  at 


Broadened   federal  jurisdiction  and   adult 

for    juveTiile    offenders.    (Only 

fragmentary  version  of  this  in  Sen- 


drug  offenses  by  juveniles  as  armed 
predicates.  (Included  only  in 
in  very  weak  form.) 


ibi  1 

TERROl  ISM  AND  INTERNATIONAL  MATTERS 

Implemjnting  legislation  for  international 
conventi<  ns  against  terrorism  at  airports, 
terrorism,  and  maritime  platform 
and  for  the  convention  against 


ar  titerrorlsm  offenses,  including  of- 

p  "oviding  material  support  to  terror- 

iffense  of  using  weapons  of  mass  de- 


struction against  U.S.  nationals  or  property 
anywhere  in  the  world. 

Sentencing  guidelines  increase  for  terror- 
ist crimes,  increased  penalties  for  travel  doc- 
ument crimes  likely  to  be  committed  by  ter- 
rorists, and  extension  of  statute  of  limita- 
tions for  terrorist  crimes. 

Better  coverage  of  crimes  in  extended 
territoral  sea,  and  crimes  against  U.S.  Na- 
tionals on  foreign  ships. 

Other  antiterrorism  provisions  in  the 
President's  violent  crime  bill  included  addi- 
tion of  terrorist  offenses  as  RICO  predicates, 
forfeiture  for  terrorist  and  other  violent 
acts,  admission  to  U.S.  of  aliens  cooperating 
in  terrorism  or  other  investigations, 
strengthening  of  alien  enemy  act.  increased 
access  to  communications  and  credit  records 
in  terrorism  investigations,  and  strengthen- 
ing of  wiretap  laws  for  use  in  terrorism  in- 
vestigations. These  largely  fell  by  the  way 
during  Congress's  consideration  of  the  crime 
bills,  but  some  were  included  in  weakened 
form  in  the  Senate  or  House  bill. 

[The  President's  bill  also  included  effective 
provisions  for  removing  terrorist  aliens  from 
the  United  States,  but  the  profKJsal  was 
D.O.A.  in  Congress.] 

SEXUAL  VIOLENCE.  CHILD  ABUSE,  AND  VICTI.MS' 
RIGHTS 

[The  reforms  in  this  part  are  generally  lim- 
ited in  direct  effect  to  federal  cases,  but 
most  of  them  would  have  broader  import  as 
models  for  state  reforms.  A  more  detailed 
discussion  of  these  provisions  will  be  cir- 
culated separately.] 

General  rule  of  admissibility  in  sexual  as- 
sault and  child  molestation  cases  for  evi- 
dence that  defendant  has  committed  offense 
or  offenses  of  the  same  type  on  other  occa- 
sions. 

Increased  penalties  for  recidivist  sex  of- 
fenders, for  many  sex  crimes  against  victims 
below  the  age  of  16,  and  for  drug  distribution 
to  pregnant  women. 

HIV  testing  of  defendants  in  sex  offense 
cases,  with  disclosure  of  test  results  to  vic- 
tim; enhanced  penalties  for  HIV  infected  sex 
offenders  who  risk  infection  of  their  victims; 
government  payment  of  cost  of  HIV  tests  for 
victims. 

Provisions  strengthening  restitution  and 
enforcement  of  restitution  orders. 

Giving  victims  of  violent  crimes  and  sex 
crimes  a  right  to  address  the  court  concern- 
ing the  sentence  tc  be  imposed,  parallel  to 
the  offender's  existing  right  of  allocution. 

Equalizing  at  6  the  number  of  peremptory 
challenges  accorded  to  each  side  in  felony 
cases.  (The  defense  now  gets  ten.  This  has 
been  included  among  victims'  rights  provi- 
sions as  a  measure  protecting  the  victim's 
right  to  an  impartial  jury.) 

Removing  cap  on  crime  victims  fund. 

EQUAL  JUSTICE  ACTT 

Strengthened  safeguards  against  racial  dis- 
crimination in  the  criminal  justice  process. 
Mandates  administration  of  death  penalty 
and  other  penalties  without  regard  to  race. 
Prohibits  racial  quotas  and  statistical  tests 
for  imposing  the  death  penalty  or  other  pen- 
alties. Extends  to  crime  victims  protections 
against  racial  bias  which  may  now  be  avail- 
able only  to  the  defense,  including  right  of 
prosecutor  to  make  inquiry  on  voir  dire  con- 
cerning racial  bias  favoring  the  defendant, 
and  change  of  venue  on  motion  of  prosecutor 
where  necessary  to  guard  against  racial  bias 
against  the  victim.  These  provisions  would 
apply  to  state  cases  as  well  as  federal  cases. 

In  federal  capital  cases,  there  would  addi- 
tionally be  special  jury  instructions  and  cer- 
tifications   guarding    against    racial    bias. 


Death  penalty  authorizations  would  be  added 
for  murders  committed  in  violation  of  the 
princijpal  criminal  provisions  of  the  federal 
civil  rights  laws.  The  fact  that  a  murder  was 
racially  motivated  would  be  a  statutory  ag- 
gravating factor  permitting  consideration  of 
the  death  penalty  under  all  federal  statutes 
containing  death  penalty  authorizations. 

DRUGS 

Drug  testing  of  federal  offenders  on  post- 
conviction release. 

Drug  testing  in  state  criminal  justice  sys- 
tems as  a  condition  of  federal  justice  assist- 
ance funding. 

Precursor  chemicals  provisions. 

Interdiction  provisions,  including  new  of- 
fenses and  other  provisions  strengthening 
legal  authority  to  stop  aircraft  and  vessels. 

Miscellaneous  provisions  increasing  pen- 
alties or  otherwise  strengthening  drug  laws, 
e.g.,  increased  penalties  for  drug  trafficking 
in  prisons. 

There  are  some  additional  provisions  in 
the  pending  bills  which  did  not  originate  as 
DOJ  proposal,  and  which  we  have  been  more- 
or-less  neutral  of  indifferent  about  in  the 
past,  but  which  may  merit  further  consider- 
ation in  light  of  the  discussion  at  the  plan- 
ning meeting.  These  include  broadening 
drug-ftee  zones  to  include  additional  areas 
(public  housing,  truck  stops),  and 
crackhouse  eviction. 

PUBLIC  CORRUPTION 

The  Senate  bill  contains  a  version  of  our 
proposal,  albeit  with  lesser  penalties  than  we 
want  for  the  main  offenses  (10  years  maxi- 
mum rather  than  20). 

OTHER  PROVISIONS 

[We  have  proposed  various  "miscellane- 
ous" provisions  which  relate  to  issues  that 
do  not  have  a  high  degree  of  visibility,  but 
which  may  have  considerable  practical  im- 
portance from  an  operational  standpoint. 
Some  examples:] 

Filling  gaps  in  existing  laws  by  adding  at- 
tempt liability  for  robbery,  kidnapping, 
smuggling,  and  property  damage  offenses; 
creating  offenses  of  receiving  proceeds  of  ex- 
tortion, kidnapping,  and  postal  robberies; 
and  extending  coverage  of  mail  fraud  statute 
to  frauds  perpetrated  through  mail  carried 
by  private  interstate  carriers. 

Undercover  operations  against  trafficking 
in  stolen  or  counterfeit  items  are  currently 
hampered  by  statutes  which  limit  liability 
to  cases  where  the  item  involved  in  a  trans- 
action is  actually  stolen  or  counterfeit.  One 
of  our  provisions  would  eliminate  this  prob- 
lem by  providing  that  it  is  sufficient  if  the 
defendant  believed  on  the  basis  of  a  represen- 
tation by  a  law  enforcement  operative  that 
the  item  was  stolen  or  counterfeit. 

Remarks  by  Gen.  Colin  Powell.  Chairman. 
JoLvr  Chiefs  of  Staff  to  the  National 
Association  of  Wholesalers/Distribu- 
tors 

Gen.  Powell:  Thank  you  very,  very  much. 
Alan,  for  your  very,  very  kind  words,  and 
thanks  to  you  and  to  Jay  and  to  all  the 
members  of  the  association  for  this  porcelain 
bowl.  It  is  very,  very  beautiful.  And  without 
the  contribution  of  every  soldier,  sailor,  air- 
man. Marine,  and  Coast  Guardsman,  this 
award  would  not  have  come  my  way.  So  it 
really  is  to  them  that  you  are  presenting  the 
award,  and  I  am  merely  their  surrogate.  -I 
will  keep  it  and  treasure  it  in  their  honor.  I 
can't  tell  you  how  very  pleased  I  am  to  be 
with  you  today.  Three  months  ago  when 
Alan  asked  me  to  be  here,  I  told  him  that  I 
would  be  here  subject  to  war.  crisis,  or  con- 
gressional hearing.  (Laughter.)  I  don't  know 


which  one  is  the  worst  of  the  three — (laugh- 
ter)—but  thank  God  there  is  no  war.  Thank 
God  that  at  the  moment  there  is  no  crisis 
and  the  hearings  are  still  a  few  weeks  in  the 
future.  (Laughter.) 

But  for  two  consecutive  Christmas  seasons. 
America  was  at  war.  In  1989.  we  were  execut- 
ing Operating  Just  Cause  in  Panama.  And  in 
1990  at  this  time  we  were  in  the  middle  of  Op- 
eration Desert  Storm,  having  spent  the  pre- 
vious five  months  in  Operation  Desert 
Shield,  watching  this  incredible  buildup  of 
American  force.  And  I  missed  standing  at 
this  podium  last  year  because  of  that  oper- 
ation. On  this  very  day  one  year  ago  we  were 
four  days  into  an  incredibly  successful  air 
operation  that  paved  the  way  for  our  ulti- 
mate victory  in  the  Gulf.  This  year— this 
year— is  thankfully  different.  First  and  fore- 
most, we  are  at  peace.  I  said  about  a  year 
ago  at  a  press  conference  that  our  strategy 
for  defeating  the  Iraqi  Army  in  Kuwait  was 
going  to  be  very,  very  simple.  First,  we  were 
going  to  cut  it  off,  and  then  we  were  going  to 
kill  it.  We  did.  We  won  the  Gulf  War.  And 
all — (applause)— and  all  of  the  second  guess- 
ing and  Monday  morning  quarterbacking 
isn't  going  to  change  that  simple  fact.  Ku- 
wait is  free,  and  that's  what  we  went  to  do. 

Moreover,  as  a  result  of  our  victory  the 
number  one  military  threat  to  Israel  and  to 
our  other  friends  in  the  region  Is  a  shadow  of 
its  former  self.  There's  also  underway  an  un- 
precedented Middle  East  peace  conference. 
Our  hostages  are  free.  We  are  building  a  new 
regional  security  structure  to  prevent  any- 
thing like  this  from  happening  again  in  that 
particular  part  of  the  world.  Yes,  Saddam 
Hussein  is  still  there.  He's  still  a  problem. 
He  still  causes  me  to  grind  my  teeth.  But 
he's  principally  a  problem  for  the  people  of 
Iraq,  not  for  us. 

He  is  hanging  onto  power  tenuously.  The 
UN  is  pulling  up  all  of  his  means  for  uncon- 
ventional warfare.  The  sanctions  will  stay  in 
place  as  long  as  he  is  there  and  continues  to 
perform  the  way  he  has  for  the  last  two  dec- 
ades. And  in  the  final  analysis,  it  is  up  to  the 
people  of  Iraq  to  determine  how  much  longer 
they  wish  to  suffer  under  his  leadership. 

And  so  as  you  listen  to  all  the  one-year 
retrospectives  that  are  so  popu'ar  right  now, 
don't  be  confused.  The  President  set  cleai- 
objectives.  The  United  Nations  set  clear  ob- 
jectives. The  Congress  set  a  clear  objective 
when  they  passed  the  resolution  permitting 
us  to  use  force.  We  achieved  those  clear  ob- 
jectives and  then  we  came  home.  It  was  a 
victory  for  American  leadership,  it  was  a  vic- 
tory for  the  armed  forces  of  the  United 
States,  and  it  was  a  victory  for  our  vision  of 
a  new  world  order.  Continue  to  be  as  proud  of 
that  victory  as  are  all  the  young  men  and 
women  who  went  out  and  accomplished  that 
victory  for  America. 

There  is  another  war  behind  us  as  we  begin 
1992.  The  Cold  War  is  also  over.  The  Soviet 
Union  was  put  in  its  grave  last  month  and  a 
new  Commonwealth  of  Independent  States 
was  born,  committed  to  the  principles  of  de- 
mocracy, the  principles  of  free  market  eco- 
nomics, and  respect  for  human  rights.  We.  in 
a  transformed  Europe,  have  an  unprece- 
dented opportunity  to  build  a  new  relation- 
ship of  cooperation  with  those  who  had  been 
our  former  enemies. 

And  if  you  look  to  the  Pacific,  we  were 
helping  South  Korea  mark  out  a  new  path 
with  the  hostile  regime  in  North  Korea.  And 
if  North  Korea  can  put  aside  its  ambitions  to 
build  a  nuclear  weapon,  if  it  can  put  aside 
this  Xenophobia  that  has  existed  in  that 
country  for  the  last  40  years,  we  have  hope 
for  peace  in  that  final  bastion  of  the  Cold 
War  in  Korea. 


President  Bush's  early  January  trip  to  the 
Pacific  reassured  our  regional  friends  and  al- 
lies of  our  concern,  of  our  interest,  and  our 
commitment  to  peace  and  stability  in  the 
Pacific.  And  if  you  look  in  our  own  part  of 
the  world,  in  Latin  America,  democracy — de- 
mocracy—dominates the  horizon  for  as  far  as 
you  can  see  for  the  first  time  in  history.  Yes. 
there  is  still  Cuba  and  there's  a  troubled 
Haiti,  but  they  are  the  only  blemishes  on 
that  horizon.  And  who  can  believe  that  these 
two  nations  will  not  soon  succumb  to  the 
powerful  forces  of  freedom,  powerful  forces 
that  forged  an  historic  peace  agreement  in 
El  Salvador  just  last  week. 

So  these  are  great  times.  These  are  won- 
derful times,  wonderful  times  to  be  the 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  a  won- 
derful time  to  be  an  American  living  in  this 
period  of  great  and  positive  history.  And  yet 
at  the  same  time,  with  all  of  this  iwsitive 
change,  with  all  of  the  opportunity  for  the 
future,  we  must  remember  that  we  are  just 
at  the  beginning  of  a  new  phase  of  history, 
not  the  end. 

There  is  war  in  Yugoslavia.  There  is  war  in 
Georgia.  There  is  war  in  Armenia.  There  is 
economic  and  political  instability  in  the 
Commonwealth  of  Independent  States.  We 
have  to  remain  concerned  that  about  27,000 
nuclear  weapons  are  still  in  what  had  been 
the  Soviet  Union.  And  we  have  to  watch  with 
some  concern  how  the  old  Red  Army  and  the 
old  Red  Navy  will  be  broken  up  and  dis- 
bursed among  the  various  republics.  And  yes, 
there  is  still  unease  in  Southwest  Asia  and 
in  Southeast  Asia.  In  Cambodia,  we  are  mov- 
ing in  peacekeeping  forces  for  the  first  time, 
in  a  solid  effort  to  bring  peace  to  that  trou- 
bled country  that  has  known  nothing  but 
war  for  almost  a  half-a-century. 

And  so  as  we  enter  1992  we  see  hope  and  op- 
portunity, we  see  challenge  and  danger.  We 
see  a  brighter  future  but  with  remaining 
clouds  of  a  darker  past.  America  must  have 
a  national  security  that  deals  with  this  very 
challenging  and  unclear  world,  a  strategy 
that  holds  the  promise  of  opportunities  ful- 
filled and  the  clouds  dispersed.  And  we  have 
such  a  strategy.  Its  most  crucial  pillar  is 
continued  American  engagement  ia  the — 
world.  We  must  remain  active  partners  in 
our  alliances  across  the  Atlantic  and  across 
the  Pacific. 

In  the  meetings  that  I  hold  with  my  coun- 
terparts around  the  world,  the  message  they 
give  me  is  the  same:  America,  don't  go  home. 
America,  don't  go  home.  We  have  seen  twice 
in  this  century— twice — what  happens  when 
America  does  not  play  its  destined  role  in 
world  leadership.  Both  times  it  has  cost  the 
world  dearly.  Please,  they  tell  me,  please, 
don't  let  it  happen  again.  Stay  engaged. 
America.  And  we  will  stay  engaged. 

At  the  same  time,  though,  the  prospect  of 
global  war  has  disappeared.  You  won't  find 
any  Colonel  Blimps  in  the  Pentagon  wander- 
ing around,  bemoaning  the  fact  that  the  So- 
viets are  no  longer  there  for  us  to  plan  a 
global  war  against.  We  are  proud  of  this,  we 
are  happy  for  this  new  environment  to  be  on 
our  doorstep  to  work  with.  And  we  can  re- 
shape our  armed  forces  for  a  new  military 
strategy  that  focuses  on  possible  regional 
confiicts  and  unexpected  crises  but  no  longer 
on  the  prospect  of  a  global  war. 

Across  the  Atlantic  and  Europe,  we  will 
maintain  our  military  forces  to  cement  this 
trans-Atlantic  link  as  part  of  our  new  strat- 
egy. Those  forces  overseas  in  Europe  will  be 
smaller,  much,  much  smaller,  but  they  have 
to  remain  on  European  soil  so  long  as  our 
European  allies  want  us  there,  and  they  do. 
There  is  no  more  positive  way  to  ensure  the 
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continued  coherence  and  strength  of  the  At- 
lantic Alliance  than  to  keep  US  military 
forces  engaged  in  Europe.  And  today  I'm 
even  more  convinced  than  ever  that  a  strong 
and  coherent  NATO  is  critical  to  Europe's 
future,  not  to  counter  any  longer  the  Red 
Army  sweeping  across  the  plains  of  Germany 
but  to  help  build  stability  in  the  El&st  while 
undergirding  stability  in  the  West. 

Also  across  the  Atlantic,  we  will  have  to 
keep  military  forces  in  the  vital  Persian 
Gulf  area.  Our  decisive  victory  against  Iraq 
last  year  has  given  us  new  opportunities  for 
peace  and  stability  in  the  region,  and  we 
must  not  squander  these  opportunities  by 
picking  up  everything  and  coming  home.  We 
must  be  prepared  to  sta.nd  with  our  forces  in 
the  Middle  East  until  permanent  peace  and 
stability  are  a  reality.  And  we  will  keep  a 
military  presence  in  the  Meditteranean  no 
longer  oriented  as  in  the  past  toward  the  So- 
viet Union  but  looking  south  and  East  to- 
wards Africa,  the  Middle  Elast  and  Southwest 
Asia,  where  we  still  see  the  potential  for 
trouble  and  crises. 

And  so  the  forces  we  will  maintain  for  the 
Atlantic  will  be  oriented  eastward.  Some 
will  be  forward  deployed  in  Europe,  in  South- 
west Asia,  and  others  will  be  here  in  the 
United  States,  capable  of  reinforcing  at 
whatever  point  they  are  needed,  just  as  we 
reinforced  so  effectively  during  Operation 
Desert  Storm  and  Desert  Shield. 

I  was  talking  to  some  of  my  table  compan- 
ions about  the  business  of  distributing 
things  and  what  it's  like  to  be  a  middle  man. 
You've  got  nothing  on  us.  If  you  want  to 
know  what  it's  like  to  distribute  the  supplies 
necessary  for  541.000  people  8.000  miles  away 
from  home  starting  from  zero,  come  see  us 
later.  We're  the  real  experts  in  this  business. 
(Laughter,  applause.) 

We  will  have  continuing  needs  elsewhere 
than  just  across  the  Atlantic.  If  you  turn  to 
our  other  great  ocean  frontier  across  the  Pa- 
cific. I  maintain  we  have  to  keep  a  forward 
military  presence  in  the  Western  Pacific,  in 
Japan,  and  in  Korea.  The  nations  of  the  Pa- 
cific are  major  trading  partners  for  us.  as 
well  as  partners  in  providing  security  and 
stability.  They  are  counting  on  us  to  remain 
engaged.  Why?  Because  countries  in  the  Pa- 
cific trust  us.  They  look  to  us  for  leadership. 
They  look  to  us  for  counsel.  And  they  look 
to  us  for  security  in  the  broadcast  sense.  No 
other  power  on  earth  can  claim  the  position 
that  we  enjoy  in  the  Pacific  as  a  security 
partner.  We  abandon  that  position  only  at 
our  peril.  So  our  Pacific  forces,  those  mili- 
tary forces  that  we  have  there,  will  ensure 
that  we  stay  engaged  in  that  dynamic  region 
of  the  world. 

In  addition  to  these  forward  military 
forces  across  the  Atlantic  and  across  the  Pa- 
cific, we  must  have  military  forces  here  in 
the  United  States  that  are  able  to  react 
promptly  to  a  crisis  or  to  a  contingency  that 
no  one  had  predicted,  no  one  said  would 
come  along.  On  a  moment's  notice,  these  ■ 
forces  must  be  able  to  move  to  a  trouble 
spot,  such  as  to  evacuate  Americans  in  trou- 
ble as  they  did  in  Liberia  and  in  Somalia,  or 
eliminate  a  threat  to  American  lives  as  we 
did  in  Panama  in  1989.  In  the  28  months  that 
I  have  been  Chairman.  I  have  dealt  with 
some  14  separate  crises  that  involved  in  one 
way  or  the  other  the  armed  forces  of  the 
United  States.  And  nothing  on  the  horizon, 
even  in  this  most  promising  environment,  in- 
dicates to  me  that  such  crises  will  vanish  in 
the  new  world  ahead  of  us.  So  we  have  to 
have  forces  able  to  deal  with  these  sorts  of 
crises. 

And  finally,  and  very,  very  importantly, 
we  must  have  military  forces  that  can  deter 
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pointed  at  the  United  States.  And 

tells  me  that  he  has  located 
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I  will  continue  to  include  those 

weapons  in  my  calculations.  And  I 

wlieve  the  American  people  would 

my  other  way.  So  we  have  to  have 

possible  nuclear  forces  on  our 

to  be  able  to  deal  with  the  con- 

although  low  likelihood  threat  of 

warfare. 

new  element  to  our  strategic 
however.  Is  the  use  of  defenses 
ourselves  against  nuclear  weapons 
to  relying  solely  on  our  own  nu- 
to  deter  an  enemy.  And  that  is 
President's  Strategic  Defense  Initia- 
■eflected  in  the  new  Global  Protec- 
Accidental  Launch  System,  as 
in  the  Pentagon,  is  so.  so  essential, 
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you  put  these  military  forces  to- 
hat  we  need  for  the  Atlantic,  what 
'or  the  Pacific,  what  we  need  for  cri- 
and  what  we  need  to  deter  nu- 
-you  have  what  we  are  calling 
force— the  minimum  essential  force 
needs  to  meet  the  future  in  safety. 
1 3rce  much,  much  smaller  than  the 
we  maintained  to  deal  with  the 
Your  Department  of  Defense  is 
<  ulckly  to  implement  the  base  force. 
25  percent  smaller  than  the  force 
18  months  ago.  We  are  reducing 
forces   over   the   next   several 
half  a    million    young   men    and 
Lnd  we  are  doing  this  as  rapidly  as 
sense  and  the  art  of  the  possible 
us.  We  have  taken  strategic  bomb- 
ert  for  the  first  time  in  the  post- 
era— in  the  Cold  War  era.  We  have 
45    percent    of   our    land-based 
inental  ballistic  missile  launchers, 
cut  the  number  of  Trident  sub- 
that  we're  planning  to  have  from  22 
are  in  the  process  of  not  only  de- 
many  of  our  own  strategic  nuclear 
but  we  are  also  offering  our  help  to 
Commonwealth    of    Independent 
do  the  same  thing  with  theirs.  And 
1  )oking  at  proposals  that  would  re- 
nuclear  stockpiles  even  further.  We 
and    putting    into    storage 
of  tactical  nuclear  weapons.  We 
these  weapons  from  all  of  our 
lea.  And  in  Euroiie,  under  the  provi- 
the  recently  ratified  Conventional 
Europe  Treaty,  we  are  beginning 
task  of  destroying  hundreds 
of  conventional  weapons  from 
infantry  fighting  vehicles  to  artil- 
Your  Navy  is  mothballing  two 
two    aircraft   carriers,    and   24 
vessels  in  the  near'future. 
end  of  Desert  Storm  in  February, 
alone  has  pulled  out  of  Europe 
and  48,000  wives  and  husbands 
.  And  by  September  of  this  year. 
25.000  soldiers  will  have  come  home 

States  Army  in  Europe. 

closing  over  250  of  our  Army  jnstal- 

Germany.  The  Air  Force  is  reduc- 

bases  complex  in  Germany  from 

nine  main  base  complexes  down  to 

closing  bases  all  over  the  United 

Just  this  past  weekend,   we  inac- 

:.he   two   divisions  in   Europe   that 
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were  sent  to  Desert  Storm  to  help  defeat  the 
Iraqi  army  last  year.  The  Ist  Armored  Divi- 
sion, all  of  those  troops  are  now  gone,  and 
we've  given  the  flag  of  the  1st  Armored  Divi- 
sion to  the  8th  Infantry  Division  so  that  we 
keep  the  lineage,  and  the  8th  Infantry  has 
gone  out  of  the  structure.  And  we  have  com- 
pletely inactivated  another  division,  the  3rd 
Armored  Division,  the  division  that  I  began 
my  career  in  some  34  years  ago.  Gone.  Fin- 
ished. 

The  first  post  I  ever  went  to  is  now  being 
turned  over  to  the  Germans  for  use  as  a 
shopping  center.  The  library  that  was  at  that 
base  has  had  all  of  its  books  packed  up.  and 
the  books  are  being  sent  to  East  Germany 
and  behind  the  old  Iron  Curtain  to  help  edu- 
cate a  new  generation  of  Europeans. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  world,  we  have 
closed  Clark  Air  Force  Base  in  the  Phil- 
ippines. We  are  now  in  the  process  of  closing 
Subic.  And  by  the  end  of  this  year,  more 
than  15,000  people  will  have  been  withdrawn 
from  our  forces  in  Japan  and  in  Korea. 

So,  every  day  a  base  is  closing  or  a  battal- 
ion furls  its  flag  or  a  fighter  squadron  comes 
home  or  a  troop  who  planned  to  stay  In  the 
service,  a  GI  who  volunteered  and  wanted  to 
make  a  career  of  it  is  making  a  different  ca- 
reer choice  and  is  returning  to  civilian  life, 
looking  for  help  when  he  gets  into  civilian 
life  with  respect  to  a  job  or  educational  op- 
portunities. 

So,  If  you  want  to  know  where  the  peace 
dividend  is,  if  you  want  to  know  why  we're 
not  cutting,  the  answer  is  we  are  cutting. 
We're  cutting  massively,  and  we're  cutting 
across  the  world.  And  we're  only  one  year 
into  our  planned  25  percent  reduction.  We 
aren't  even  halfway  there  yet.  To  put  it  in 
simple  terms,  over  the  next  four  years,  a 
million  people,  civilian  and  military,  both  in 
the  active  force  and  in  the  reserve  force,  will 
be  released  from  the  rolls  of  the  Department 
of  Defense. 

Now.  we  must  not  go  any  faster.  There  will 
be  a  great  enthusiasm  in  Congress  next 
month  to  get  us  to  move  even  faster.  And  the 
argument  that  Secretary  Cheney  and  I  and 
the  Chiefs  will  give  back  is  we  don't  want  to 
go  any  faster.  We  have  a  strategy.  We  have 
a  glide  path.  We  have  a  base  force  that  we're 
going  down  to.  Don't  try  to  do  it  any  faster 
or  we  will  break  the  force.  We  will  break 
faith  with  the  young  men  and  women  who 
have  served  us  so  well. 

At  the  same  time,  we  also  don't  want  to 
move  so  fast  as  to  exacerbate  our  economics 
problem  here  at  home.  Hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  young  men  and  women  must  be 
worked  back  into  the  economy,  into  produc- 
tive jobs,  and  must  serve  to  boost  our  eco- 
nomic prospects  and  not  degrade  them.  Hun- 
dreds of  programs  will  be  canceled,  and  we 
have  to  do  that  over  time  so  that  the  Impact 
can  be  modulated  somewhat  as  it  goes 
through  all  of  the  American  economy. 

I  want  you  to  also  understand  in  this  group 
that  you  are  having  made  available  to  you  a 
great  group  of  new  American  veterans.  I 
know  we're  in  a  recession,  but  these  young 
men  and  women  are  the  best  and  brightest  of 
the  nation.  They're  drug  free;  they're  moti- 
vated: they've  demonstrated  they  can  do  a 
job.  You  saw  them  on  television  sets  day 
after  day  after  day.  You're  missing  a  bet,  la- 
dies and  gentlemen,  you're  missing  a  bet  if 
you're  not  active  In  your  community  and  in 
your  firms  and  in  your  association  in  seeing 
what  you  can  do  to  integrate  those  fine 
young  men  and  women  back  into  civilian 
life. 

Over  the  next  several  years.  500,000  active 
troops  going  out.  tens  of  thousands  of  civil- 


ians. I  hope  that  doesn't  produce  500,000  more 
unemployed  people  because  these  are  the 
best  and  the  brightest.  And  I  ask  your  help 
in  making  their  transition  back  to  civilian 
life  as  easy  as  possible.  They  are  truly  great 
talent. 

We  must  also  understand  that  no  one  is 
clamoring  to  leave  your  armed  forces.  This 
Isn't  like  World  War  U  or  Korea,  where  there 
were  tens  of  thousands  of  telegrams  to  Con- 
gress demanding  that  the  draftees  be  let  go, 
that  sons  and  daughters  and  husbands  all 
come  home  as  soon  as  possible.  Your  armed 
forces  are  all  volunteers.  They  are  all  under 
contract,  all  disciplined  and  proud.  We  sim- 
ply in  this  environment  cannot  tell  them, 
"thank  you  for  winning  a  couple  of  wars. 
Thank  you  for  representing  us  so  well," 
thanking  them  for  being  so  wonderful,  but 
now,  you're  out  on  the  street.  Do  the  best 
you  can.  Find  a  job.  You're  on  your  own.  We 
can't  let  that  happen. 

And  that  is  why  on  our  side  of  the  equation 
in  the  Pentagon  we've  put  together  a  major 
transition  program  to  help  ease  the  restruc- 
turing pains  for  these  outstanding  young 
volunteers.  We're  setting  up  telephone  hot- 
lines for  GIs  to  call  businesses,  and  for  busi- 
nesses to  call  our  GIs.  We  have  established 
liaison  with  educators  who  want  our  young 
people  to  be  school  teachers  under  new  alter- 
native certification  progrrams  that  exist  in  a 
number  of  communities.  The  Congress  has 
also  allowed  us  to  create  financial  incentives 
and  benefits  to  encourage  young  people  to 
leave  voluntarily  rather  than  being  elimi- 
nated involuntarily.  And  these  financial  ben- 
efits and  initiatives  will  also  provide  them  a 
transition  cushion  for  those,  of  course,  who 
accept  them. 

All  of  this  build-down  effort  takes  time. 
These  actions  cannot  be  precipitous.  They 
cannot  be  rushed.  We  are  not  demobilizing 
the  force  and  breaking  it  apart  as  we  did  in 
1919  and  in  1945. 

And  so  the  point  I  want  to  make  to  you 
this  afternoon  is  that  your  Defense  Depart- 
ment does  have  a  strategy.  We  are  not  living 
in  the  cold  war  past.  We  see  the  future,  and 
it's  a  future  of  opportunity.  It's  a  future  of 
challenge.  And  we're  going  to  take  our  force 
down  to  what  we  believe  is  the  correct  level 
in  order  to  meet  our  responsibilities  in  this 
changing  world.  President  Bush  will  lay  this 
all  out  in  greater  detail  to  the  American  peo- 
ple in  his  State  of  the  Union  address  next 
Tuesday.  You  will  hear  about  a  solid,  well 
thought  out  strategy,  and  about  a  dynamic 
base  force  to  support  that  strategy. 

When  we  complete  our  reductions,  we  will 
be  using  in  the  Pentagon  only  18  percent  of 
the  oversdl  federal  budget.  You  put  this  18 
percent  beside  our  peacetime  cold  war  high 
of  just  under  60  percent  at  one  point— you 
can  appreciate  how  small  that  18  percent 
really  is.  It  amounts  to  about  3.6  percent  of 
our  gross  national  product.  This  will  be  the 
lowest  percentage  of  the  federal  budget  de- 
voted to  defense  since  before  World  War  I. 
And  so,  to  argue  today  that  all  of  the  domes- 
tic ills  of  America  can  be  cured  by  tapping 
this  18  percent  of  the  budget  and  ignoring 
the  other  82  percent  of  the  budget  is  really 
incorrect  and  quite  misleading. 

And  so,  you'll  see  us  in  the  Pentagon  fight- 
ing to  protect  the  base  force.  We  need  that 
force  to  preserve  our  role  in  the  world.  We 
need  it  to  ensure  against  that  which  is  still 
unknown.  The  threats  are  no  longer  as  clear 
as  they  used  to  be,  but  we  have  a  pretty  good 
idea  of  what  parts  of  the  world  those  threats 
are  liable  to  emerge  again  if  we  do  not  re- 
main engaged,  if  we  do  not  remain  strong. 
We  owe  that  to  the  American  people,  and  the 


American  people  would  never  forgive  us  If  we 
let  down  our  guard. 

We  also  need  the  base  force  to  protect  your 
armed  forces,  especially  to  protect  the  young 
people  who  have  g^iven  so  much  of  themselves 
to  serve  this  nation.  For  them,  history  has 
not  ended.  There  are  still  1,700  young  GIs  at 
Guantanamo  Bay  in  Cuba  caring  for  7,000 
Haitian  refugees.  There  are  26,000  men  and 
women  still  manning  F-15  fighters  in  Saudi 
Arabia,  or  manning  FA-18  fighters  aboard 
our  carriers  in  the  North  Arabian  Sea.  Our 
men  and  women  still  stand  guard  along  the 
DMZ  in  Korea.  The  men  and  women  of  the 
North  American  Air  Defense  Command  still 
watch  the  Soviet  nuclear  weapons  half  a 
world  away  pointed  at  us.  Your  Marines  are^ 
still  afloat  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  remember- 
ing all  too  well  the  harrowing  evacuation 
that  they  had  to  conduct  last  year  of  Amer- 
ican citizens  from  the  U.S.  embassy  in  Soma- 
lia. 

Around  the  world.  In  a  thousand  places, 
these  wonderful  young  troops  still  have  a  job 
to  do.  It  is  these  wonderful  young  men  and 
women  who  have  sacrificed  and  have  served 
so  well;  these  American  GIs  about  whom  we 
must  remain  concerned.  They  are  well- 
trained.  They  are  proud.  They  are  ready. 
They  care  about  their  profession.  They  are 
wise  and  they  are  brave.  They  love  this  coun- 
try that  they  call  America,  and  we  must, 
above  all,  not  break  faith  with  them.  And  1 
assure  you.  as  long  as  I'm  around,  we  won't. 
Thank  you.  (Applause.) 

Alan  (sp)  told  me  I  could  stay  up  here  and 
take  questions  all  by  myself.  (Laughter.)  Let 
me  also  say  that  I'm  especially  flattered  to 
have  been  introduced  by  my  good  friend  Alan 
Kranowitz  (sp).  You've  got  a  heck  of  a  guy  in 
charge  of  your  association.  I  was  worried  for 
a  moment  that  he  might  really  tell  some  of 
the  stories — (laughter) — about  our  days  to- 
gether in  the  White  House,  but  he  didn't. 
Thank  you,  Alan  (sp),  for  your  kind  words 
earlier. 

I'd  be  delighted  to  take  a  few  questions. 
Yes.  sir? 

Q.  (Off  mike.) 

Gen.  Powell:  I  don't  have  that  at  the  tip 
of  my  tongue,  but  take  off  that  thing  you're 
wearing,  and  we'll  get  back  to  you — let  us 
have  it.  No,  if  you  give  us  a  business  card 

Q.  (Off  mike.) 

Gen.  Powell:  Call— no,  this— Col.  Smullen 
will  have  some  one  for  you  to  call  within  an 
hour. 

Q.  (Off  mike.) 

Gen.  Powell:  In  your  case,  Riley  is  prob- 
ably best,  but  I'm  going  to  do  better  than 
that.  We'll  have  somebody  at  Riley  call  you. 
1  guarantee  It.  (Laughter.)  Fort  Riley  is 
about  to  have  a  lot  of  excitement.  They're 
just— (laughter) — no.  I  guarantee  it.  You'll— 
somebody  from  Riley,  probably  the  division 
commander — (laughter  and  applause) — now  I 
want  everybody  In  this  room— no,  in  serious- 
ness, that's  what  I  need.  And  you  let  us  have 
your  card,  and  somebody  from  Fort  Riley 
will  be  calling  you.  if  not  when  you— if  not 
within  the  hour— (laughter)— then  right  after 
you  get  home.  And  I  need  each  and  every  one 
of  you  who  can  help  us  within  this  to  give 
Col.  Smullen  here  your  card,  or  give  it  to 
Alan,  and  get  It  to  me,  and  I'll  make  sure 
that  you're  contacted. 

But  obviously  we  can't  reach  the  whole 
country  in  this  one  room.  I'm  really  pitching 
to  the  cameras  so  that  people  all  over  the 
United  States  in  those  communities  look  out 
for  these  great  young  men  and  women.  But  I 
do  thank  you,  sir.  Would  you  like  to  stand  up 
and  get  a  plug?  If  you'll  give  me  your  name. 
I'd  be— (laughter) 


Q.  (Off  mike.) 

Gen.  Powell:  Thank  you.  sir.  (Applause.) 

Q.  One  of  the  other  great  victories  that— I 
think  that  the  country  really  appreciates 
with  the  war  was  not  only  winning  it.  but 
getting  the  rest  of  the  world  to  participate 
in  most  of  it.  How  do  you  see  in  the  future, 
you  know,  you  mentioned  that  different 
countries  are  saying  they  want  our  contin- 
ued support.  Do  you  see  this  as  part  of  the 
overall  strategy,  and  in  the  future,  do  you 
see  other  countries  participating  in  such 

Gen.  Powell:  Yes.  I  mean 

Q.  Once  more,  how  in  the  future,  when 
things  come  up  and— (inaudible) 

Gen.  Powell:  Desert  Shield  and  Storm,  to 
a  large  extent,  was  not  paid  for  by  the  Amer- 
ican taxpayer  In  terms  of  money — money- 
,yiiae.  Very  generous  contributions  from 
those  we  came  to  help  and  others  who  had 
reason  to  want  to  participate,  as  well  as  the 
presence  of  forces  from  28  different  nations, 
there  in  the  desert  alongside  our  forces.  It  is 
becoming  more  and  more  common  for  that 
kind  of  ad  hoc  coalition  to  come  together  to 
deal  with  regional  problems.  When  we  had 
the  humanitarian  relief  effort  in  northern 
Iraq  and  eastern  Turkey  right  after  Desert 
Storm,  similarly  about  12  countries  came  to- 
gether there  to  help  us.  Sometimes  these  ar- 
rangements will  be  ad  hoc  as  countries  have 
common  interests,  but  what  I'm  especially 
pleased  about  and  proud  of,  frankly,  because 
we  worked  it  a  bit  at  the  tail  end  of  the  last 
administration,  is  that  role  that  the  United 
Nations  is  playing  in  solving  one  lingering 
regional  crisis  after  another.  It  is  a  heck  of 
a  success  story.  The  UN  was  instrumental  in 
the  Iran-Iraq  War  settlement  in  '88.  in  the 
southern  African  and  Angolan  situation,  in 
the  Nicaraguan  elections,  in  the  El  Salvador 
situation,  in  southeast  Asia,  Cambodia.  The 
UN  is  playing  a  much  more  important  role. 
Why?  Because  they  are  willing  to  get  in- 
volved, and  secondly,  the  Soviet  Union  is  no 
longer  a  spoiler.  The  Soviet  Union  has  been 
on  our  side  in  almost  every  one  of  these  re- 
cent issues  that  we  could  take  before  the  UN. 
And  I  hope,  even  with  the  changes  in  the  So- 
viet Union — now  the  Commonwealth  of  Inde- 
pendent States,  we  can  see  an  even  more 
forthcoming  attitude  on  the  part  of  our 
former  enemies.  And  I  think  this  is  all  to  the 
good.  And  I  think  you  will  find  that  more 
and  more  nations  will  be  willing  to  make 
contributions  to  the  settlement  of  these  re- 
gional disputes  and  conflicts. 

We  also  get  good  support  from  our  Japa- 
nese friends,  from  those  who  want  us  to  stay 
in  the  region,  in  the  Pacific,  we  are  getting 
very  attractive  offers.  We  are  closing  down 
our  presence  in  the  Philippines  but  we  will 
be  in  Singapore.  Malaysia.  Indonesia,  con- 
tinue to  be  in  Korea  and  Japan,  they  want  us 
there  and  they  are  willing  to  do  their  share 
to  keep  us  there. 

Yes.  sir. 

Q.  Those  of  us  in  Florida  do  admire  you  a 
lot  as  a  leader.  What  are  the  chances  that  we 
would  be  able  to  vote  for  you?  (Laughter). 

Gen.  Powell:  Alan  (sp)  answered  that.  I 
have  no  political  ambitions.  I  sometimes  say 
"at  the  moment."  I  sometimes  say  "maybe." 
"never."  you  know.  I  don't  know  why  I 
should  preclude  running  for  alderman  in 
Kansas  City  at  the  age— when  I  am  75  years 
old.  so  I  don't  feel  the  need  to  give 
Shermanesque-type  statements  but  I  am  a 
soldier,  chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff,  that's  all  I  want  to  do  for  the  next  two 
years  and  then  I'll  go  into  private  life  and  at 
the  moment  private  life  does  not  include  any 
political  aspirations. 

But  if  Kansas  City  needs  an  alderman- 
daughter)— when  I  am  75  years  old.  I'm  kid- 


ding a  little  bit  but  I  have  no  political- 
nothing  is  motivating  me  in  a  political  way. 

Now,  the  other  gentleman,  who  I  should 
have  called  on.  (Laughs  and  laughter) 

Q.  (Jeneral,  I  noticed  recently  on  the  news 
that  they  talked  about  reducing  the  reserve 
units  here  in  the  United  States  by  250,000  and 
in  view  of  the  role  that  they  played  in  the  re- 
cent war  over  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  maybe 
you  can  enlighten  on  the  types  of  units  that 
you're  thinking  of  and  how  you  plan  to  work 
on  the  replacement. 

Gen.  Powell:  The  Reserves  have  performed 
magniflcantly  in  the  last  two  yers  that  I 
have  been  closely  associated  with  them.  We 
have  no  Intention  of  breaking  up  the  Re- 
serves or  braking  what  we  call  the  total 
force  concept  of  active  and  reserve  working 
together.  The  simple  facts  are  that  over  the 
last  10  years,  during  the  period  of  the  Reagan 
buildup,  we  built  up  the  Reserves  by  about 
300,000  troops,  roughly  a  25  percent  increase. 
The  reason  for  that  buildup  was  to  orient  on 
the  Soviet  threat  in  Europe.  We  discovered 
that  we  did  not  have  enough  force  structure 
in  the  event  that  we  had  a  sustained  war  in 
Europe,  so  we  built  up  the  Reserves  for  that 
purpose. 

A  large  part  of  our  reserve  structure,  par- 
ticularly within  the  Army  is  oriented  and  as- 
sociated with  specific  active  units.  So  when 
we  brought  the  active  units  out  of  the  force 
structure  and  when  the  Red  Army  has  dis- 
appeared, it's  gone,  it  only  seems  prudent 
that  we  take  down  the  growth  that  was  pjit 
into  the  Reserves  over  the  last  (10?Ty8kr8, 
and  so  we  are  planning  to  reduce  it  by  about 
250,000,  especially  taking  out  those  units 
that  are  directly  affiliated  and  associated 
with  active  units  that  are  no  longer  there.  It 
doesn't  make  any  sense  to  take  the  active 
unit  out  but  leave  all  the  Reserve  supporting 
units  there.  There  is  nothing  there  to  sup- 
port. 

Congress  has  given  us  some  degrree  of  grief 
over  this  issue  because  Reserves  are  very 
popular,  they  should  be  popular.  These  are 
great  units  in  communities  throughout  the 
country  who  are  enormously  helpful  in  sus- 
taining public  support  for  our  efforts  in 
Desert  Shield  and  Desert  Storm,  and  I  wish 
I  didn't  have  to  cut  or  recommend  cutting  a 
single  one  of  them.  I'd  just  as  soon  not  cut 
anything  in  the  active  Army  either,  or  the 
Navy,  or  the  Marine  Corps,  or  the  Air  Force 
or  the  Coast  Guard,  but  cutting  the  budget  25 
percent,  cutting  the  force  25  percent  means 
cutting  the  force  and  pain  is  associated  with 
cutting. 

It's  enormously  frustrating  to  go  up  on  the 
Hill  and  be  told,  "No,  we  don't  want  you  to 
cut  that.  No.  we  don't  want  you  to  close  any 
bases.  Well,  don't  close  these  programs  down 
because  they  are  important  to  us,  but  when 
are  we  going  to  see  our  peace  dividend?" 
(Laughter) 

I  don't  know  how  to  manage  an  environ- 
ment like  that,  and  so  they  want — if  you 
want  the  budget  cut  we  have  to  cut  it  in  a 
sensible  way,  it  has  to  affect  all  parts  of  our 
total  force.  You  can't  protect  this  in  order  to 
have  a  disproportionate  cut  over  here.  And 
that  will  be  the  debate  we  will  have  with 
Congress,  have  been  having  with  Congress. 

And  so  we  love  the  Reserves,  we  have  no 
intention  of  breaking  the  total  force  concept 
that  exists,  but  it  is  not  good  stewardship  on 
our  part  to  keep  forces  in  the  structure  that 
the  American  taxpayer  is  paying  for  if  that 
structure  is  no  longer  needed.  It  makes  no 
difference  whether  it's  active  or  reserve.  If 
it's  not  needed  we  ought  to  eliminate  it  from 
the  structure  and  give  that  money  back  to 
the   American    taxpayer,    and   that's   what 
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us  in  uniform  are  saying  and  we  are 

difficulty  with  the  Congress  on  that 

Tes.  sir.  the  gentleman. 

Gfneral.  at  the  risk  of  maybe  putting 

the  spot,  one  of  the  greatest  risks 

remaining  perhaps  to  this  country  is 

oming  inside.  In  your  opinion,  and 

the  military  is  playing  a  role  in  that 

aware  of  that  you  can't  talk  about, 

your  opinion  is  there  a  role  that  the 

could  play  to  make  sure  some  of 

material  doesn't  get  in? 

Powell:  There  is  a  role  we  can  play 
are  playing  it.  We're  very— I'm  de- 
to  talk  about  it.  We're  very  actively 
with  the  Coast  Guard  and  INS  and 
of  other  federal  agencies  in  inter- 
ships  coming  into  the  country  as 
aircraft  penetrating  our  air  space, 
the  early-warning  radar  planes  that 
in  the  United  States  are  used  for 
drug  purposes.  The  forces  command. 
Is  our  Army  command  here  in  the 
States,  are  using  their  troops  and 
to  try  to  seal  the  border  with 
Our  commander  in  Panama  we  call 
>outh,    responsible    for   Central    and 
America,  is  deeply  involved  with  the 
of  the  Andean  region  not  only  In 
the   transit  routes  coming  to  the 
States  but  in  helping  those  countries 
source  of  drugs  within  the  country, 
we're  doing  a  lot,  we're  going  to  do 
n|ore,  we're  spending  billions  on  this.  I 
;'s  a  legitimate  role  for  the  armed 
'  the  United  States.  Having  said  that, 
don't  think  that  cutting  off  drugs  is 
tion.  Until  we  kill  the  drug  problem 
right  i(  our  own  community,  the  money  is 
good  and  you  won't  be  able  to  cut  it 
so  it  begins  right  here  in  the  United 
in  our  community,  in  our  schools, 
have  to  just  educate  a  generation  of 
leople  that  the  use  of  drugs  is  stupid, 
inal,  it's  destroying  our  inner  cities, 
destroying  our  country,  and  we've  got  to 
lere  while  the  armed  forces  and  other 
are  trying  to  interdict  the  amount 
coming  into  the  country. 


AppUuse.) 

TliB  theft  or  transfer  of  even  one  Soviet 

nuclear  weapon  to  an  undesirable 

lould  have  profound  and  tragic  impli- 

How  comfortable  are  you  with  re- 

to|the  security  and  the  controls  in  place 

that  from  happening  in  the  Soviet 
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sal  ^guards 


Powell:    Reasonably    comfortable. 

't  be  completely  comfortable  when 

talking  about  27,000  things  that  are 

un|er  your  direct  control.  But  histori- 

Soviets  have  shown  a  great  deal  of 

respect  to  the  storage  of  nuclear 

the  counting  of  nuclear  weapons, 

they  have  on  their  nuclear 

And  in  all  the  turmoil  of  the  last 

ths  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  now  the 

of  Independent  States,  I  have 

ii^pressed  and  I  think  my  Intelligence 

have  been  impressed  at  how  their 

for  controlling  nuclear  weapons  has 

buffeted  the  way  every  other  seg- 

thelr  society  has  been  buffeted. 

strategic  weapons,  the  ones  that  can 

he  United  States,  are  firmly  under 

The  tactical  weapons  are  all  being 

from  the  outlying  republics  back 

Russia  for  further  control  and  disman- 

that  process  is  going  well.  They 

repeated  assurances  that  they  are 

it  with  the  care  it  deserves  and  so 

their  assurances  seem  to  be  well  founded 

can  accept. 

said  that,  one  has  to  remain  con- 
It  is  always  possible  that  their  very 
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fine  system  could  break  down  during  this  pe- 
riod of  uncertainty  and  turmoil  within  that 
land,  and  we'll  continue  to  keep  our  eyes  on 
it.  But  it  would  be  an  event  of  profound  con- 
sequences should  one  of  them  get  loose  and 
turn  up  in  an  awkward  place.  So  we'll  watch 
it.  but  so  far  we're  reasonably  comfortable 
with  how  they're  handling  it. 

Yes.  sir? 

Q.  The  other  day  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
ran  an  article  about  demolition  of  explosives 
and  various  mines  and  so  forth  in  Kuwait, 
and  they  stated  there  that  fully  one-third  of 
the  ordnance  dropped  on  the  Iraqi  army  in 
Kuwait  didn't  explode.  Would  you  care  to 
comment  on  their  accuracy? 

Gen.  Powell:  Yea.  I  don't^I  did't  see  the 
report  and  the  one-third  number  seems — does 
not  seem  right,  it  seems  high.  There  is  al- 
ways a  dud  rate  associated  with  munitions, 
especially  dumb  munitions,  that  is,  it  sets  it- 
self off  by  hitting  the  ground.  And  there  are 
some  problems  with  the  type  of  battlefield 
we  had  with  soft  sand  not  detonating.  We 
have  a  continuing  demolition  problem  in  Ku- 
wait. The  Kuwaitis  have  asked  us  for  our  as- 
sistance; we're  providing  it.  And  they've  also 
contracted  for  private  firms  to  come  in  and 
help  remove  munitions  that  have  not  ex- 
ploded. A  continuing  problem.  I  haven't  seen 
that  particular  report.  The  number  of  one- 
third  sounds  high  to  me. 

Yes,  sir? 

Q.  A  recent  news  report  talked  about  the 
Persian  Gulf  and  perhaps  that  President 
Bush  called  off  the  forces  a  little  bit  too 
early.  Would  you  care  to  comment  about 
this?  (Laughter.) 

Gen.  Powell:  Thank  you  sir!  (Laughter.) 
One  of  the  generals  who  was  intimately  in- 
volved in  the  war.  General  Buster  Glossan, 
who  was  the  mastermind  of  the  air  cam- 
paign, was  asked  a  similar  question  last 
week  and  he  says  it's  never  too  early  to  call 
off  a  war. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  about  the 
26th  of  February,  a  day  or  so  before  we 
stopped  the  war,  it  was  becoming  clear  that 
our  objectives  were  rapidly  being  accom- 
plished. The  Marines  were  in  Kuwait  City, 
the  Army  units  were  sweeping  around  the 
fiank.  there  was  starting  to  be  an  incredible 
amount  of  destruction  on  the  road  going 
back  into  Basra,  and  it  was  becoming  clear 
that  we  were  near  the  end,  that  beyond  a  cer- 
tain point  it  wasn't  war.  It  isn't  war  when 
you're  fighting  after  having  achieved  our  ob- 
jectives. 

And  so  on  the  morning  that  we — the  day 
that  we  decided  to  terminate  it,  there  was 
complete  consultation  between  military  au- 
thorities— myself  and  General  Schwarzkopf 
and  his  commanders  in  the  region.  We  told 
the  President  that  it  was  near  the  end,  and 
after  further  consultation  and  watching  the 
battle  develop  throughout  the  course  of  that 
morning  and  into  the  afternoon,  and  then 
also  seeing  images  of  some  of  the  destruction 
taking  place. 

But  fundamentally,  we  had  done  what  the 
President  told  us  to  do.  That's  the  time  you 
should  end  a  war,  and  that's  what  we  did. 
The  President  was  absolutely  right.  Whether 
you  killed  people  and  continued  the  war  for 
another  12  or  24  hours— which  is  what  News- 
week was  alluding  and  other  critics  have  al- 
luded to — was  irrelevant  to  what  might  have 
subsequently  happened.  We  were  only  fight- 
ing the  Iraqi  army  in  Kuwait.  We  were  not 
fighting  the  other  half  of  the  Iraqi  army  that 
was  intact  throughout  all  of  Iraq  and  quite 
able  to  handle  internal  security  matters 
within  Iraq. 

Every  time  this  country  has  gotten  in 
trouble  it's  because  we  lose  sight  of  what  our 


objectives  were  with  respect  to  the  use  of 
military  force.  The  President  gave  us  clear 
political  objects.  We  gave  him  a  clear  mili- 
tary plan  to  achieve  those  objectives.  The 
military  plan  unfolded  fiawlessly — I  will 
stick  with  that,  "flawlessly" — compared  to 
any  other  military  plan  in  many  a  year.  And 
when  we  reported  to  him  that  we  had 
achieved  the  objectives  set  out,  he  ended  the 
war.  And  that  took  leadership.  That  took 
courage.  It  would  have  been  the  easiest  thing 
in  the  world  to  say,  "No.  somebody  might 
say  we  stopped  too  soon.  Let's  just  keep  it 
up."  And  I  think  that  would  have — history 
would  have  treated  us  that  well. 

Now.  obviously,  it's  become  a  source  of 
great  commentary.  And  lots  of  people  who 
were  nowhere  around,  and  lots  of  people  who 
didn't  want  to  go  to  the  war  in  the  first 
place — (laughter)— suddenly  are  surfacing  to 
say,  "Yeah,  but  now  that  I  know  it  wasn't 
going  to  be  that  hard  I  would  have  been 
there."  (Laughter,  applause).  And  I  have 
played  the  tape  back  many  times  in  my 
mind,  as  you  can  appreciate,  and  particu- 
larly last  week  when  it  was  such  an  interest- 
ing subject  of  discussion. 

The  conclusion  we  came  to  a  year  ago  last 
February  was  the  correct  one.  The  President 
made  the  right  choice  and  the  troops  in  the 
field  know  it.  They  accomplished  their  mis- 
sion, they're  home  and  we  should  be  proud  of 
it  and  not  find  ways  to  denegrate  our  suc- 
cess, which  seems  to  be  becoming  something 
of  a  national  pastime  these  days.  (Applause.) 

Q.  General.  I  appreciate  and  share  your 
support  of  what  the  United  States  seems  to 
be  doing— coming  alive  and  doing  with  us. 
It's  my  understanding,  however,  that  we're 
still  badly  in  arrears  in  our  financial  support 
of  the  United  Nations,  and  I'm  wondering 
what  we're  going  to  do  about  it.  Particularly 
it  seems  to  me  a  very  cost-effective  way  to 
solve  some  of  the  problems  of  the  future. 

Gen.  Powell:  It's  a— we  are  in  arrears  with 
respect  to  our  obligations  to  the  United  Na- 
tions. Alan  (sp)  and  I  were  together  when  we 
at  least  acknowledged  we  were  in  arrears  a 
few  years  ago  and  reversed  our  policy  to 
start  being  a  more  responsible  financial 
partner.  It  has  not  been  possible  to  clear  up 
all  of  the  arrears  because  of  our  own  finan- 
cial difficulties.  What  position  the  adminis- 
tration will  be  taking  in  the  months  ahead 
with  respect  to  this  issue — I  hate  to  take  a 
dive  on  you.  but  that  really  belongs  to  the 
State  Department,  so  I  will  take  a  dive  on 
you.  (Laughter.) 

Yes.  sir? 

Q.  How  has  the  television  camera  changed 
the  way  the  Army  or  our  armed  forces  fight? 

Gen.  Powell:  A  fundamental  question.  A 
good  question.  It's  changed  the  way  national 
security  policy  in  general  has  to  be  managed. 
A  little  story  I  tell  is  whenever  I  did  a  press 
conference,  or  any  of  the  chiefs  or  General 
Kelly,  my  operations  officer,  who  you  all 
know  and  love  so  much.  General 
Schwarzkopf,  Secretary  Cheney,  the  Presi- 
dent, you  always  had  to  remember  when  you 
went  out  there  that  you  were  talking  to  five 
audiences  at  once. 

First,  you  were  talking  to  the  media,  the 
ladies  and  gentlemen  who  were  asking  the 
question.  Then,  you  were  talking  beyond 
them  to  tHe  American  people,  who  were 
watching  the  whole  press  conference.  The 
third  audience  was  the  international  commu- 
nity. Every  capital  in  the  world,  150  nations, 
150  kings  and  prime  ministers  and  presi- 
dents, other  heads  of  state,  foreign  min- 
isters, defense  ministers  are  watching  and 
will  make  their  own  individual  nation  judg- 
ment based  on  what  they  see  coming  out  of 


Washington.  That's  a  third  audience.  A 
fourth  audience  is  the  enemy.  Saddam  Hus- 
sein and  his  folks  are  watching,  or  any  other 
opponent  that  we  may  have  to  go  up  against 
will  now  be  seeing  it  all  in  real  time. 

And  then  the  fifth  audience,  which  many 
people  might  not  think  about  but  which  I 
had  to  think  about,  and  so  did  my  col- 
leagues, the  Joint  Chiefs  and  Secretary  Che- 
ney, were  the  troops.  We  have  some  very 
smart,  well-educated  troops.  Ninety-nine. 
roughly  98  percent  of  them  are  high  school 
graduates,  very  sophisticated,  and  we  were 
talking  to  them,  too,  and  they  had  to  receive 
the  right  message  from  home. 

And  so  you  just  can't  get  up  in  front  of  a 
camera  in  a  crisis  situation  like  that  with- 
out recognizing  there  were  five  audiences. 
Now,  audience  one,  the  media,  would  some- 
times get  upset  because  we  didn't  give  infor- 
mation that  we  thought  was  not  useful  to 
give  audience  four— (laughter) — or  which 
might  have  a  morale  effect  on  audience  five, 
or  which  might  affect  audience  two  and 
three,  as  well. 

So,  we  are  accused  of  managing  the  news. 
We  were  accused  of  not  handling  this  very 
well.  Frankly,  I  think  we  handled  it  very 
well.  (Applause.) 

And,  frankly.  I  think  the  press  did  a  good 
job.  There  should  be  criticism  between  the 
press  and  the  government.  They  ought  to 
pull  my  chain  all  day  long.  That's  their  job. 
And  they  do  it  well.  (Laughter.)  It's  the  na- 
ture of  our  system.  And  by  this  conflict  that 
sometimes  exists  between  the  government 
and  the  press,  it's  held  in  the  public,  in  the 
open,  and  the  American  people  are  the  bene- 
ficiaries of  the  conflict  because  you  see  your 
government  in  action. 

So.  I  think  we  did  reasonably  well,  as  you 
might  expect  I  would  feel  that  way,  and  tele- 
vision has  fundamentally  changed  the  way 
you  do  things.  Everything  is  seen  instanta- 
neously now  around  the  world  as  long  as  you 
can  get  a  camera  there,  and  it  is  not  that 
hard  to  get  a  camera  there,  with  jet  travel 
and  the  ease  of  sending  electronic  images 
around  the  world. 

I  think  I  have  to — is  that  it? 

Thank  you  all  very  much.  (Applause.) 

DOD  To  Slow  Pace  of  Modernization,  Cut 
Strategic  Nuclear  Arsenal  While  Main- 
taining Essential  Forces 
The  President's  FY  1993  budget  calls  for  a 
new  approach  in  the  way  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment buys  major  weapons  systems  and  keeps 
its  forces  modern,  while  maintaining  a  mili- 
tary capable  of  responding  to  regional  con- 
tingencies. And  the  President's  FY  92-97  pro- 
gram Includes  changes  to  the  US  strategic 
nuclear  program,  beginning  to  move  the  US 
away  from  a  relationship  of  nuclear  con- 
frontation with  the  republics  of  the  former 
Soviet  Union,  Defense  Secretary  Dick  Che- 
ney said  today. 

The  administration  is  seeking  $267.6  billion 
In  DOD  budget  authority  for  fiscal  year  1993, 
$9.9  billion  below  the  budget  passed  by  Con- 
gress for  FY  1992  and  a  decline  of  seven  per- 
cent in  real  terms,  adjusted  for  inflation. 
The  cuts  in  the  defense  budget  go  beyond  the 
steep  cuts  already  undertaken— amounting 
to  a  decline  in  budget  authority  of  over  one- 
third  in  real  terms  since  1985. 

The  FY  93  budget  submission  also  cuts  the 
Department's  six  year  defense  plan,  for  FY 
1992-1997,  by  J63.8  billion,  compared  to  the  six 
year  plan  presented  last  year  for  the  same 
period.  That  total  includes  $50.4  billion  in 
cuts  to  the  defense  program  and  $13.4  billion 
in  adjustments  required  under  the  budget 
summit  agreement,  based  on  changes  in  the 


1991  rate  of  inflation.  The  budget  proposes 
FY  1993  outlays  of  $272.8  billion,  $9.8  billion 
below  FY  92.  Outlays  for  FY  92-97  would  be 
cut  by  $27.4  billion  over  last  year's  defense 
plan. 

"The  national  security  picture  for  the 
United  States  has  changed  substantially 
since  last  year.  The  disintegration  of  the  So- 
viet Union  has  reduced  the  threat  to  US  in- 
terests and  eliminated  the  urgency  for  pro- 
ducing several  advanced  weapons  systems," 
Cheney  said.  Many  of  the  developments  were 
anticipated  in  the  regional  defense  strategy 
first  announced  by  President  Bush  in  August 
of  1990,  he  said, 

***** 

The  growing  proliferation  of  ballistic  mis- 
sile capability  and  weapons  of  mass  destruc- 
tion makes  the  funding  of  the  President's 
progrram  for  global  protection  against  lim- 
ited strikes  a  high  priority  for  our  strategic 
programs.  Funding  for  the  strategic  defense 
initiative  remains  a  top  priority,  with  a  re- 
quest for  $5.4  billion  in  budget  authority  for 
FY  1993,  compared  to  the  FY  1992  toul  of  $4.1 
billion. 

DEFENSE  BUDGET  TRENDS 

From  FY  1993  through  FY  1997,  DOD  budg- 
et authority  will  decline,  in  real  terms,  an 
average  of  four  percent  each  year.  By  FY 
1997,  the  cumulative  real  decline  in  budget 
authority  since  FY  1985 — the  year  of  peak  de- 
fense spending— will  total  37  percent.  Budget 
authority  for  FY  1997,  adjusted  for  inflation, 
will  produce  about  the  same  buying  power  as 
the  1960  defense  budget  and  only  slightly 
more  than  that  of  the  post-Vietnam 
drawdown  defense  budgets  of  1974-76. 

Defense  outlays  as  a  share  of  the  US  gross 
national  product  are  expected  to  fall  to  3.4 
percent  in  FY  1997,  well  below  any  time  since 
before  World  War  II.  In  FY  1997  defense  out- 
lays should  be  down  to  16  percent  of  total 
federal  outlays. 

While  defense  spending  has  been  shrinking 
since  1985,  domestic  spending  has  been  grow- 
ing—going up  by  about  the  same  rate  at 
which  defense  spending  is  going  down.  By  FY 
1997,  the  cumulative  real  decline  in  defense 
outlays  since  FY  1985  will  be  26  percent. 
Mandatory  federal  spending  will  increase 
about  33  percent  in  real  terms  over  the  same 
period,  and  domestic  discretionary  outlays 
will  increase  about  8  percent. 

NEW  approach  to  ACQUISITION 

The  disintegration  of  the  Soviet  Union  has 
reduced  the  military  threat  to  US  interests, 
making  the  need  to  produce  advanced  weap- 
ons systems  less  urgent.  The  Department  of 
Defense  can  afford  to  take  more  time  in  de- 
veloping and  evaluating  new  technologies  be- 
fore making  decisions  on  weapons  produc- 
tion. With  more  reliance  on  its  research  and 
development  efforts,  the  Department  can 
preserve  the  technological  capability  to 
quickly  equip  larger  forces  if  major  threats 
to  US  interests  emerge  in  the  future. 

While  DOD  will  put  fewer  new  advanced 
weapons  systems  into  production  in  the  fu- 
ture, the  aggressive  pursuit  of  new  tech- 
nologies will  be  essential  to  maintaining  the 
advantages  US  armed  forces  need  to  deter 
and  to  prevail  in  future  conflicts.  A  weapons 
program  will  move  to  full-scale  production 
only  after  verifying  the  need  for  producing 
the  system,  and  after  minimizing  technical, 
manufacturing,  and  operational  risks. 
***** 

The  Gulf  War  confirmed  the  advantage  of 
combining  precision  weapons  and  stealth 
technologies.  Twenty  B-2's  will  allow  the  Air 
Force  to  maintain  two  squadrons  while  also 


permitting  aircraft  maintenance.  With  the 
transformation  of  the  Soviet  threat.  Ameri- 
ca's strategic  bomber  force  is  less  likely  to 
face  the  sophisticated  air  defenses  for  which 
the  B-2  is  designated.  The  current  strategic 
force  of  B-lB's  and  B-52'8  can  be  adapted  to 
ensure  adequate  capabilities  for  strategic 
nuclear  and  conventional  missions.  Stealth 
technology  remains  a  key  advantage  for  U.S. 
forces,  and  the  Department  will  initiate  vig- 
orous exploration  of  improved  stealth  tech- 
nologies. Total  B-2  program  adjustments 
will  save  $14.5  through  1997. 

Minuteman  III  ICBM:  To  help  compensate 
for  the  termination  of  the  Midgetman  small 
ICBM,  DoD  will  fund  an  improved  guidance 
system  for  the  Minuteman  III  ICBM  and 
other  measures  to  extend  its  service  life, 
yielding  net  savings  of  $1.0  billion  through 
1997. 

Seawolf  submarine:  With  the  Soviet 
Union's  collapse,  the  United  States  no  longer 
needs  to  proceed  with  a  new  class  of  attack 
submarine.  The  Seawolf  program  will  ac- 
cordingly be  terminated.  The  existing  SSN- 
688  submarine  is  among  the  most  capable  in 
the  world  and  will  serve  the  nation  well  for 
many  more  years.  DoD  plans  to  consider  a 
lower  cost  submarine  design  that  will  enable 
it  to  modernize  in  the  future  while  maintain- 
ing adequate  submarine  force  levels  for  the 
coming  years.  DoD  also  will  continue  to  de- 
velop other  antisubmarine  warfare  systems. 
These  changes  in  the  submarine  acquisition 
program  will  save  $17.5  billion  through  1997. 

Comanche  helicopter:  With  their  focus 
shifted  from  a  Soviet  threat  to  regional  con- 
tingencies, US  forces  can  be  adequately  sup- 
ported with  the  existing  Apache  helicopter 
fleet,  to  be  upgraded  with  the  Longbow  ad- 
vanced fire  control  radar  system,  OH-58D  re- 
connaissance and  light  attack  helicopters, 
and  greater  use  of  unmanned  aerial  vehicles. 
DoD  will  restructure  the  Comanche  light 
helicopter  development  program  by  deferring 
production  and  concentrating  instead  on 
building  prototypes,  developing  avionics,  up- 
grading the  engine,  and  incorporating 
Longbow.  Redirecting  the  program  will  save 
$3.4  billion  through  1997. 

Air  defense  antitank  system:  Because  non- 
Soviet  air  threats  to  US  ground  forces  are 
limited  in  number  and  capability.  US  forces 
can  maintain  adequate  air  defense  assets 
with  existing  air  defense  fighters  and  with 
such  defense  systems  as  the  Patriot.  Hawk. 
and  Stinger.  The  Department  is  therefore 
terminating  the  Army's  air  defense  antitank 
system  (ADATS). 

***** 

To  offset  these  incremental  costs.  US'iiljes 
have  pledged  to  contribute  $54  billion.  The 
US  will  not  replace  some  types  of  damaged 
or  destroyed  equipment,  valued  at  $1.2  bil- 
lion, because  the  Department  has  sufficient 
remaining  supplies.  "That  leaves  a  net  cost  to 
the  US  for  the  war  of  $5.9  billion. 

Of  these  costs,  transfers  within  the  pre- 
viously appropriated  1990  defense  budget  cov- 
ered $1  billion,  and  a  supplemental  request  in 
1990  covered  another  $2.0  billion,  leaving  $2.9 
billion  in  costs  for  long-term  personnel  bene- 
fits for  those  who  served  in  the  war.  Those 
costs  will  be  paid  in  future  years  by  the  Vet- 
erans Administration. 

"The  war  in  the  Gulf  set  a  remarkable 
standard  of  cooperation,  and  not  only  on  the 
battlefield.  It  is  absolutely  unprecedented 
that  more  than  four-fifths  of  the  cost  of  the 
US  part  in  the  operation  was  paid  for  by  our 
allies  in  the  Persian  Gulf  and  elsewhere 
around  the  world."  Cheney  noted. 

As  of  January  1992.  allied  contributions  to 
the  US  for  Gulf  war  costs  were  $52.6  billion— 
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$47.0  bill  on  in  cash  and  S5.6  billion  in  in-kind 
assistan(  e.  Allied  payments  continue,  and 
the  remsjinder  is  expected  by  July  1992. 
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rV  1993  DEFENSE  BUDGET  HIOHUOHTS 


Readidess:  Although  the  size  of  the  US 
miliUry  is  shrinking:,  the  Department  of  De- 
fense is  jommitted  to  ensuring  the  mainte- 
nance c  r  a  fully  manned,  trained,  and 
equipped  force.  The  FY  1993  request  accord- 
ingly pi  jvides  the  training,  maintenance, 
and  othe  r  requirements  to  sustain  the  high 
level  of  I  eadlness  achieved  by  US  forces  over 
the  past  lecade.  Active  Army  ground  and  air 
training  operations  are  kept  at  800  miles  per 
year  fori  combat  vehicles  and  14.5  tactical 
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flying  hours  per  month  for  air  crews.  Navy 
steaming  days  remain  at  S0.5  days  a  quarter 
for  deployed  fleets  and  29  days  a  quarter  for 
non-deployed  fleets.  Flying  hours  for  active 
Air  Force  tactical  air  crews  will  hold  at 
about  21  hours  per  month. 

Research,  development,  testing,  and  eval- 
uation: Reflecting  the  Department's  empha- 
sis on  advanced  technology  research  for  ap- 
plication in  weapons  systems  of  the  future, 
funding  for  science  and  technology— research 
not  tied  to  a  speciflc  weapons  program — will 
grow  to  $12  billion  in  FY  1993,  from  $10.6  bil- 
lion in  FY  1992.  a  real  growth  rate  of  9.1  per- 
cent. Total  RDT&E  will  show  a  1.5  percent 
real  growth  in  FY  1993. 
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THE  REPUBLICAN  AGENDA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
MONTGOMERY).  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Solomon]  is  recognized  for  60 
minutes. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I 
might,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
yield  my  hour  to  the  distinguished  Re- 
publican leader,  the  gentleman  from  Il- 
linois [Mr.  Michel]  to  control  the  time, 
so  that  we  can  continue  this  very,  very 
important  debate  on  the  floor. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Solomon] 
to  allow  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Michel]  to  control  the  time? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  gentleman  for  his 
courtesy;  anticipating  that  there  would 
be  any  number  of  Members  who  would 
want  to  be  participants  here,  I  appre- 
ciate that  and  I  am  sure  we  will  not 
use  the  entire  hour. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  happy  at  this  junc- 
ture to  yield  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  [Mr.  Gradison]  who 
serves  again  as  our  ranking  member  on 
the  Budget  Committee  and  serves  in 
our  leadership.  If  we  had  a  majority  in 
this  House,  he  would  be  the  chairman. 
He  would  be  calling  the  shots  on  that 
Budget  Committee,  yes,  and  we  would 
be  a  lot  better  off. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
our  distinguished  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  GRADISON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank    our    distinguished    leader    for 


yielding  to  me  to  talk  about  this  ter- 
ribly important  subject  of  bringing  the 
budget  under  control.  Certainly,  bring- 
ing the  Federal  budget  under  control  in 
this  decade  involves  two  fundamental 
tasks:  eliminating  the  chronic  deficits 
that  are  sapping  the  economy,  and  get- 
ting control  of  spending.  A  Republican 
Congress  would  pursue  both  by  putting 
the  Nation's  long-term  economic 
health  ahead  of  shorter  term  political 
convenience.  The  process  would  not  be 
painless;  but  it  would  be  sound,  realis- 
tic, and  honest. 

THE  NEED  FOR  A  SURPLUS 

Consider  the  deficit  first.  Frankly, 
trying  just  to  reduce  the  deficit,  or  bal- 
ance the  budget,  is  not  good  enough. 
Bringing  the  budget  under  control 
means  running  an  annual  on-budget 
surplus — a  surplus  equal  to  at  least  the 
excess  contributions  to  the  off-budget 
Social  Security  trust  fund. 

Why  is  this  necessary?  Only  by  hav- 
ing an  on-budget  surplus  will  we  be 
able  to  pay  Social  Security  benefits 
three  decades  from  now  when  the  time 
comes  to  draw  on  the  Government  se- 
curities in  which  the  trust  fund  is  in- 
vested. This  is  what  the  Greenspan 
Commission  had  in  mind  when  it  re- 
vamped Social  Security  benefits  and 
taxes  in  1983  to  assure  the  trust  fund's 
solvency  when  the  baby  boomers  begin 
retiring.  Fulfilling  that  goal  now  de- 
pends on  Congress. 

In  addition,  an  on-budget  surplus  is  a 
prudent  long-term  economic  strategy. 
It  will  increase  net  national  savings, 
which  is  needed  to  foster  economic 
growth,  enhanced  productivity,  and 
higher  living  standards. 

To  put  it  simply,  long-term  economic 
growth  depends  not  on  fiscal  stimuli  or 
quick  fixes,  but  on  Congress'  ability  to 
balance  its  own  books  and  meet  its  fu- 
ture obligations. 

TAXES  VERSUS  SPENDING  RESTRAINT 

But  setting  a  goal  and  achieving  it 
are,  of  course,  quite  different  matters. 
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Turning  chronic  deficits  into  recurring 
suirpluses  will  not  be  easy,  even  for  a 
Republican  Congress. 

Public  opinion  polls  offer  little  useful 
advice.  They  seem  to  say  the  following: 
First,  balance  the  budget;  second,  don't 
raise  taxes;  third,  don't  even  think 
about  cutting  any  programs  important 
to  me.  These  are  the  same  polls  that 
tell  us  the  solution  to  the  deficit  prob- 
lem is  cutting  out  Government  waste, 
fraud,  and  abuse.  I  only  wish  it  were  so 
easy. 

Nor  does  the  answer  lie  in  higher 
taxes.  Taxes  have  rarely  been  higher 
than  they  are  today.  Total  Federal  rev- 
enues averaged  about  18  percent  of 
GNP  in  the  1960's,  about  18.5  percent  in 
the  1970's,  and  about  19  percent  in  the 
1980's.  For  the  1990's.  revenues  appear 
to  be  heading  toward  19.5  percent  of 
GNP. 

This  point  was  dramatically  under- 
scored in  Congressional  Budget  Office 
projections  through  the  year  2001  that 
were  published  last  October.  In  those 
projections,  revenues  chugged  along  in 
the  range  of  19.5  percent  of  GNP,  while 
spending  wound  up  at  almost  22  per- 
cent of  GNP  by  2001.  The  spending  line 
and  the  revenue  line  never  converged, 
meaning  that  the  deficit  would  con- 
tinue unabated  at  about  3  percent  of 
GNP.  With  GNP  expected  to  be  around 
$10  trillion  in  the  year  2001,  this  would 
translate  into  a  deficit  of  about  $300 
billion.  More  taxation  is  not  the  cure 
for  the  budget  problem. 

WHERE  TO  CUT 

But  if  spending  is  the  problem,  what 
spending  needs  to  be  controlled? 

A  popular  suggestion  is  cutting  for- 
eign aid.  This  may  be  a  sore  political 
issue,  but  it  is  no  answer  to  the  deficit. 
This  year  we  will  spend  about  $20  bil- 
lion on  foreign  aid  out  of  a  $1.5  trillion 
budget;  that's  about  1.3  percent  of  total 
Federal  outlays.  Even  completely 
eliminating  foreign  aid  would  scarcely 
dent  the  deficit. 

Another  prominent  target  is  defense 
spending.  The  end  of  the  cold  war  and 
the  collapse  of  the  Soviet  Union  do  i)er- 
mit  a  reassessment  of  the  priority 
given  to  defense  spending,  and  such  re- 
views are  under  way  in  both  the  admin- 
istration and  the  Congress.  The  result 
is  that  defense  spending  will  soon  fall 
to  the  lowest  levels  in  decades  meas- 
ured in  real  terms  or  as  a  percent  of 
GNP.  Indeed,  in  the  next  5  years — 1993 
through  1997 — defense  outlays  already 
are  scheduled  to  be  nearly  $150  billion 
lower  than  what  they  would  be  if  ad- 
justed only  for  inflation.  Nevertheless, 
these  substantial  defense  reductions  do 
not  translate  into  a  budget  surplus. 
Most  of  the  so-called  peace  dividend 
gets  swallowed  up  somewhere  else. 

Then  there  is  overall  discretionary 
spending.  But  the  truth  is,  this  is  not 
the  budget  buster  that  some  would 
make  it  out  to  be.  Expressed  as  per- 
centages of  GNP,  all  discretionary 
spending  declines  from  9.6  percent  in 


1991  to  about  6.8  percent  by  2001.  Appro- 
priations are  not  the  problem. 

Deposit  insurance  costs  are  expected 
to  turn  around  by  the  middle  of  the 
decade.  Interest  payments  to  service 
the  debt  accumulated  through  decades 
of  deficit  spending  is  an  inescapable 
burden  which  we  must  pay  no  matter 
what. 

Examining  the  CBO  projections  sug- 
gests where  the  trimming  must  be 
done.  It's  where  the  true  spending 
problem  lies:  Entitlements,  especially 
those  involving  health  care. 

While  most  entitlements  are  fiat  or 
even  declining  slightly  as  a  percent  of 
GNP,  Medicare  and  Medicaid  are  pro- 
jected to  grow  from  2.9  percent  of  GNP 
in  1991  to  5.2  percent  by  2001.  Until  the 
rising  costs  of  these  two  programs  are 
brought  under  control — and  total  na- 
tional health  care  costs  as  well— it  will 
not  be  possible  to  reduce  or  eliminate 
the  budget  deficit. 

THE  PROBLEM  IS  THE  PROBLEM 

No  one  enjoys  admitting  this.  It  is 
much  easier  to  look  the  other  way,  pre- 
tending these  entitlements  can  con- 
tinue expanding  and  that  spending  can 
be  controlled  elsewhere.  "This  fear  of 
short-term  political  pain  is  the  enemy 
of  the  long-term  good  that  would  come 
from  an  on-budget  surplus. 

Many  clever  changes  in  the  budget 
process  have  been  suggested.  Some  of 
them  are  appealing,  such  as  a  biennial 
budget  resolution  that  must  be  signed 
into  law.  Others  are  simplistic.  Most 
are  politically  appealing.  But,  as  was 
observed  by  a  former  CBO  director,  the 
problem  is  not  the  process,  the  problem 
is  the  problem.  Therefore,  a  Republican 
Congress  would  not  waste  much  energy 
on  revamping  budget  procedures  and 
processes.  Instead  it  would  tackle  the 
tough  job  that  has  been  avoided  too 
long:  Controlling  Government  spend- 
ing, with  first  priority  given  to  getting 
health  costs  under  control. 

D  1240 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  for  his  fine  exposition  here. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  reminded  when  the 
gentleman  made  reference  to  waste, 
fraud,  and  abuse,  that  I  was  serving  on 
the  Coimnittee  on  Appropriations  a 
number  of  years  ago.  The  General  Ac- 
counting Office  said  there  was  half  a 
billion  dollars  of  waste,  fraud,  and 
abuse  in  the  old  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare  Department.  So  I  thought  that 
when  I  came  to  the  floor,  well,  I  am 
going  to  test  the  waters  out  here.  We 
offered  an  amendment  to  cut  a  half  bil- 
lion dollars  from  waste,  fraud,  and 
abuse.  Would  you  believe  it,  it  went 
down  2  to  1  in  this  House  because  that 
is  the  way  we  were  outnumbered  in 
this  body? 

But  to  give  some  measure  of  faith  to 
the  American  people  out  there,  there 
was  1  year  when  proposition  14  was  on 
the  ballot  in  the  State  of  California. 
Now,  that  ballot  proposition  had  to  do 
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with  the  rising  tax  rates  and  resent- 
ment of  the  people  to  paying  more  and 
more  taxes  without  having  a  rightful 
say  to  hold  them  in  line. 

The  people  passed  that  referendum  to 
admonish  and,  yes,  to  force  the  legisla- 
ture to  change  its  way. 

Three  days  after  that  it  just  so  hap- 
pened our  bill  was  on  the  floor  again  in 
that  year.  I  raised  the  ante  to  a  billion 
dollars;  "waste  fraud,  and  abuse,  let  us 
eliminate  it."  We  got  a  3-to-l  vote  for 
it  because  across  the  country  came 
that  wave  of  resentment  from  Califor- 
nia voters  saying.  "We  are  serious 
about  this  thing;  why  don't  you  take 
heed.  Congress?" 

So  it  can  be  done,  and  we  would  en- 
courage each  and  every  one  of  those 
within  the  sound  of  our  voices  today  to 
not  lose  all  faith  in  the  process.  You 
can  still  be  heard. 

Unfortunately,  we  lost  that  ultimate 
billion-dollar  amendment  then  in  con- 
ference, but  at  least  we  were  trying  to 
do  the  best  we  could  under  the  cir- 
cumstances. 

But,  again,  may  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Gradison],  for  his  valuable  contribu- 
tion today  and  for  not  only  that  but  his 
deliberations  in  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget.  He  has  been  a  very  valuable 
member  also  of  our  health  task  force, 
which  has  been  laboring  over  a  long  pe- 
riod of  time  to  help  come  up  with  our 
solution  to  that  problem. 

There  is  no  one  better  informed,  nor 
well  versed  and  schooled  in  the  entire 
field  than  our  distinguished  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Gradison]. 

Might  I  take  this  time  then  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Member  who 
would  become  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Commerce  if  we 
had  a  majority  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  LENT]. 

Mr.  Si)eaker,  of  course,  this  is  the 
committee  that  has  to  do  with  com- 
meirce,  telecomniunications.  health, 
and  some  of  those  everyday  problems 
that  we  have  got  to  deal  with.  And 
there  is  no  one  better  to  do  that  for  the 
Members  of  this  House  than  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Lent]. 

Mr.  LENT.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  our  leader 
for  giving  this  House  the  opportunity 
to  describe  how  the  House  would  work 
so  much  more  efficiently,  more  demo- 
cratically, more  in  tune  with  the  aspi- 
rations and  sentiments  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  if  we  were  in  power  here  in 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

Let  me  just  describe  one  ar^a,  energy 
policy. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  say  to  the  leader  that 
it  is  simply  unconscionable  that  1  year 
after  Operation  Desert  Storm  and  al- 
most 1  full  year  since  President  Bush 
submitted  his  national  energy  strat- 
egy, the  House  has  yet  to  consider, 
much  less  pass,  a  comprehensive  en- 
ergy bill. 
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of  the  task  force  under- 
priority  that  we  Repub- 
on  crafting  a  new  energy 
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Republicans,  wanted  to  be  in  a 
able  to  move  forward  on  en- 
polfcy,  without  delay, 
coitrast,   Mr.    Speaker,    in   1990, 
was  referred  by  the  leadership 
riouse  Speaker  to  no  fewer  than 
dijrferent  disparate  committees. 
H.R.  1301.  the  President's  Na- 
^ergy   Strategy   Act.   was  re- 
nine  difference  disparate  com- 
As  we  meet  today,  Mr.  Leader, 
one  of  those  committees 
•y  the  majority  has  yet  to  re- 
suc  1  a  bill,  although  the  Demo- 
1(  adership  on  every   television 
shoff  we  see  usually  bemoans  the 
a   national    domestic   energy 
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in  the  cities  of  this  country 

ecognize  that  that  is  all  talk. 

.  No  action  has  been  taken  by 

hough  it  is  within  their  power 


M^ch  21,  1991,  on  behalf  of  the 
task  force  I  introduced  H.R. 
Comprehensive  Energy  Policy 
bill  represents  House  Repub- 
eflorts  to  develop  a  comprehen- 
balanced  energy  package  in  a 
ilshion.  This  bill,  I  might  add. 
cosi  lonsored  by  the  entire  House 
Republiqan  leadership,  the  ranking  Re- 
members of  key  House  com- 
with  energy  jurisdiction  and 
other  Republican  Members, 
accepted  virtually  all  of  the 
s   national    energy   strategy 
add4d  over  3  dozen  new  provisions 
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offered  by  various  Republican  Mem- 
bers. 

When  I  announced  the  introduction 
of  that  bill  at  a  hearing,  I  presented  it 
to  my  Democratic  colleagues  with  the 
challenge  that  we  had  a  comprehensive 
energy  plan  and  asked,  "Where  is  your 
plan  to  match  it?"  We  also  wrote  to 
the  Speaker  to  set  a  schedule  for  com- 
mittee and  floor  action  on  energy.  Mr. 
Leader,  we  are  still  waiting  10  months 
later,  10  months  later  waiting  for  an 
answer  to  that  letter. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  lack  of  coordina- 
tion among  the  seven,  eight,  nine  dif- 
ferent separate  House  committees  with 
energy  jurisdiction  has  in  effect  crip- 
pled us  in  our  efforts  to  place  and  enact 
comprehensive  energy  legislation.  The 
fact  of  the  matter  is  that  a  sound  en- 
ergy policy  is  important  to  the  devel- 
opment of  a  growing  economy.  We  have 
some  problems  with  our  economy  right 
now,  and  we  know  that  energy  is  im- 
portant and  the  supply  of  energy  is  im- 
portant to  a  sound  and  growing  econ- 
omy. We  simply  cannot  afford  to  leave 
our  economy  hostage  to  future  politi- 
cal developments  in  overseas  oil  mar- 
kets, and  yet  that  is  precisely  what 
will  happen  if  congressional  inaction, 
congrressional  indecision  on  energy  pol- 
icy, is  permitted  unabated  to  continue 
as  it  has. 

The  irony  of  our  lack  of  energy  pol- 
icy is  that  the  Office  of  Technology  As- 
sessment informed  the  Congress  as  re- 
cently as  last  October  that  we  could  be 
dependent  on  imported  oil  for  almost 
three-quarters  of  the  oil  that  we  use  in 
the  next  20  years  unless  corrective  ac- 
tions are  taken.  The  economic  and  geo- 
political implications  of  that  dire  fore- 
cast are  profound.  This  demonstrates,  I 
think,  the  compelling  need  to  send  a 
satisfactory  energy  package  to  the 
President  for  signature  before  the  end 
of  the  year. 

While  House  Republicans  have  put 
such  a  package  forward,  as  the  minor- 
ity and  the  leader  have  pointed  out.  we 
do  not  yet  control  the  agenda.  We  can 
only  hope  that  our  efforts  in  working 
with  the  majority  party  will  bear  fruit. 
We  are  pleased  that  much  of  H.R.  1543 
was  incorporated  in  the  bill  approved 
last  October  by  the  Committee  on  En- 
ergy and  Commerce  Subcommittee  on 
Energy  and  Power.  That  is  the  good 
news.  Unfortunately  there  is  not  much 
time  teft  in  this  Congress  to  enact  an 
energy  bill  unless  we  move  quickly  and 
efficiently  in  the  full  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce  and  the  other 
eight  or  nine  other  committees  of  ju- 
risdiction, none  of  which  have  yet  done 
a  darn  thing. 

So,  our  goal.  Mr.  Leader,  must  be  a 
comprehensive  energy  policy,  one  that 
emphasizes  both  supplying  and  con- 
serving energy,  as  well  as  using  it  more 
efficiently.  Republican  or  Democrat, 
we  Americans  share  a  common  interest 
in  a  sound  energy  policy. 

As  we  saw  in  Operation  Desert 
Storm,  military  servicemen  died,  and 


military  action  in  large  part  was  due 
to  the  strategic  importance  of  oil  and 
America's  dependence  on  the  continued 
flow  of  oil.  Now,  armed  conflict  and 
periodic  economic  shocks  due  to  en- 
ergy disruptions  are  preventable  if  the 
United  States  and  other  countries 
move  forward  on  this  issue.  House  Re- 
publicans, and  this  is  the  point  I  would 
like  to  make  in  conclusion.  House  Re- 
publicans have  taken  the  lead  in  the 
energy  area,  and  we  stand  ready,  will- 
ing and  able  to  bring  an  energy  bill  to 
the  floor  at  the  earliest  opportunity, 
and,  if  Republicans  were  in  control  of 
this  Congress — and  unfortunately  we 
are  not,  but  were  we  to  be  in  control — 
I  can  assure  my  colleagues,  Mr.  Leader, 
a  new  national  energy  strategy  would 
already  be  the  law  of  this  land. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  MICHEL]  for  yielding 
to  me,  and  I  appreciate  this  oppor- 
tunity to  put  forth  our  position. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me 
thank  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Lent]  for  his  great  service  to  our 
party  and,  yes,  to  this  entire  House  of 
Representatives.  What  he  has  said 
highlights  one  of  our  problems  and 
frustrations  here  in  this  House,  for  ex- 
ample, when  a  complicated  piece  of  leg- 
islation is  sequentially  referred  to  any 
number  of  committees  out  there,  and 
then  gets  bogged  down  in  our  own  bu- 
reaucracy. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  could  stream- 
line the  rules  around  here  to  avoid  just 
that  kind  of  situation.  We  are  speaking 
of  an  important  piece  of  legislation 
having  to  do  with  energy  requirements 
of  this  country,  not  only  for  today,  for 
the  generations  to  come,  that  must 
move  through  this  body  and  the  other 
body,  and  eventually  get  that  enacted 
into  law  and  signed  by  the  President. 
So.  we  appreciate  again  what  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Lent]  does 
to  try  and  move  the  process,  frustrated 
only  by  the  fact  that  we  simply  do  not 
have  the  votes  to  make  the  gentle- 
man's move  a  positive  thing  in  this 
particular  body. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  probably  to  wrap 
up  on  our  side  of  the  aisle,  the  distin- 
guished vice  chairman  of  our  Repub- 
lican conference  who  serves  with  such 
distinction,  yes,  on  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  and  in  so  many  other 
ways  around  here,  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  McCOL- 
LUM]. 

Mr.  McCOLLUM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  our  majority  leader,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  Michel],  very 
much.  As  the  others  have  said.  I  join  in 
thanking  him  for  giving  us  the  oppor- 
tunity to  present  the  Republican  case 
to  the  American  people  about  some  of 
the  frustrations  we  have  had.  and  what 
I  want  to  talk  about  today,  and  talk 
with  my  colleagues  about,  is  the  whole 
question  of  crime. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been  exceedingly 
frustrating  for  us  Republicans  working 


in  that  area  for  some  time,  as  our  ma- 
jority leader  well  knows.  There  are 
four  essential  elements  for  any  major 
crime  reform,  any  major  crime  reform 
in  this  country: 

One,  changes  in  habeas  corpus  law  to 
limit  the  virtually  endless  appeals  of 
death  row  inmates  which  delay  the  car- 
rying out  of  their  sentences;  two,  the 
expansion  of  the  so-called  good-faith 
exception  to  the  exclusionary  rule  of 
evidence  in  cases  involving  search  and 
seizures  so  that  more  evidence  is  ad- 
missible and  more  convictions  are  ob- 
tainable; third,  the  restoration  of  the 
death  penalty  for  a  number  of  heinous 
Federal  crimes  by  revising  the  sentenc- 
ing procedures  to  comply  with  a  1973 
Supreme  Court  ruling  which  declared 
all  death  penalties  in  the  United  States 
unconstitutional  on  procedural 
grounds;  and,  fourth,  the  creation  of  a 
provision  permitting  the  award  of  the 
death  penalty  in  cases  of  trafficking  in 
very  large  quantities  of  narcotics.  Re- 
publicans and  President  Bush,  as  my 
colleagues  well  know,  have  made  these 
four  key  provisions  the  centerpiece  of 
our  crime  initiatives  for  several  years, 
but  liberal  Democrats  thwarted  these 
efforts  every  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  most  recently  a  stacked 
House-Senate  conference  committee 
produced  a  crime  bill  that  came  out 
just  before  our  recess  in  November 
with  provisions  on  habeas  corpus  and 
the  exclusionary  rule  which  are  worse 
than  present  law.  Amazingly,  if  these 
provisions  became  law,  death  row  in- 
mates could  use  habeas  corpus  proceed- 
ings to  delay  the  carrying  out  of  their 
sentences  even  longer  than  they  can 
now. 
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It  would  be  more  difficult  for  pros- 
ecutors to  get  into  evidence  contra- 
band seized  by  police  with  search  war- 
rants, meaning  that  fewer  criminals 
would  ever  be  convicted  of  crimes. 
That  is  amazing  to  me,  but  that  is 
what  is  in  that  bill  that  may  go  down 
to  the  President  in  a  few  weeks. 

In  habeas  corpus  proceedings  the 
Democrats  would  give  convicted  mur- 
derers twice  as  long  to  file  appeals  in 
Federal  court  as  the  proposal  of  Presi- 
dent bush.  The  Democrats  would  also 
allow  criminals  to  file  multiple  peti- 
tions, raising  issues  that  have  already 
been  determined  in  the  courts.  Elimi- 
nation of  this  repetitious  and  unneces- 
sary litigation  has  been  at  the  heart  of 
the  Republican  proposals  to  reform  ha- 
beas corpus. 

In  contract.  Democrats  in  their  pro- 
posal will  increase  the  delay  and  rep- 
etitious litigation  in  this  country. 
They  overrule  a  recent  Supreme  Court 
decision  to  allow  convicted  murderers 
to  get  additional  rounds  of  Federal  liti- 
gation based  on  rules  that  were  not 
even  in  existence  at  the  time  the  court 
originally  decided  the  case.  This  means 
that  every  inmate  presently  sitting  on 


death  row  would  be  given  a  new  oppor- 
tunity to  file  not  one  but  many  more 
petitions,  and  depending  upon  how  long 
they  drag  out  on  appesJ,  delay  could 
truly  be  endless. 

That  is  why  so  many  prosecuting  at- 
torneys have  told  us,  and  they  have 
told  the  Democrats  too.  that  if  this  be- 
came law  there  would  never  be  another 
death  penalty  carried  out  in  the  United 
States.  That  is  how  absurd  that  bill  is 
that  came  out  of  conference,  that  the 
President  is  going  to  have  to  face, 
probably  with  a  veto.  In  the  next  few 
weeks. 

The  exclusionary  rule,  the  one  I  men- 
tioned earlier,  is  a  court-made  rule  of 
evidence  to  prohibit  the  admission  into 
trial  of  any  contraband  seized  by  police 
in  violation  of  the  constitutional  pro- 
tections against  unreasonable  searches 
and  seizures.  It  was  designed  to  dis- 
cipline the  police  and  to  discourage  the 
kind  of  unconstitutional  searches  that 
took  place  long,  long  ago. 

A  few  years  ago  the  Supreme  Court 
carved  out  a  so-called  good  faith  excep- 
tion in  those  cases  where  there  is  a 
search  warrant  and  a  police  officer  has 
a  reasonably  objective  belief  that  the 
warrant  and  his  search  were  legal.  The 
Federal  courts  of  appeal  in  two  dif- 
ferent circuits  have  adopted  the  same 
standard  as  an  exception  with  respect 
to  searches  that  are  conducted  without 
warrants,  such  as  consent  searches.  No 
other  courts  have  ruled  on  the  matter, 
but  probably  if  the  Supreme  Court  got 
it  up  there,  they  would  say,  "Fine,  that 
exception  should  apply  there  is  well 
with  the  search  warrant  cases." 

The  Republican  legislative  initiative 
simply  codified  this  so  it  became  uni- 
form nationwide,  and  all  types  of 
searches  and  seizures  would  have  this 
exception  and  we  would  get  more  con- 
victions. In  the  Democrat  bill  these  ex- 
ceptions are  forbidden  except  for  the 
cases  that  involve  search  warrants,  and 
in  cases  where  the  warrant  has  been  is- 
sued, not  only  must  the  prosecutor 
under  the  Democrat  will  show  that  the 
police  officer  acted  in  a  reasonably  ob- 
jective manner,  but  he  has  to  show  also 
that  the  magistrate  issuing  the  war- 
rant did  so  properly  and  in  good  faith. 
This  is  a  much  tougher  burden.  It  is  a 
new  burden.  It  is  going  to  make  it 
more  difficult  to  get  contraband  into 
evidence  and  it  means  that  more  crimi- 
nals are  going  to  go  free  on  the  streets. 
That  is  how  bad  this  bill  is  that  the 
Democrats  have  proposed. 

I  am  not  going  to  get  into  any  great 
details,  but  in  1973  the  Supreme  Court 
issued  its  edict  on  unconstitutionality 
of  all  our  procedures  for  death  row,  all 
of  the  procedures  for  death  sentences 
in  this  entire  country.  All  of  the  States 
of  the  Union  that  had  the  death  pen- 
alty on  the  books  in  1973  have  long  ago 
reinstated  the  death  penalty  by  chang- 
ing the  procedures  to  meet  the  con- 
stitutional requirement. 

We  have  not  done  that  at  the  Federal 
level.    If    somebody    assassinates    the 


President  of  the  United  States,  he  does 
not  have  any  death  penalty  threat  at 
all.  We  cannot  give  it. 

For  years  Republicans  have  proposed, 
as  we  well  know,  and  they  know,  too, 
to  restore  these  procedures,  at  least  for 
those  crimes  that  are  already  on  the 
books.  Time  and  time  again  this  body 
has  voted  to  do  that,  voted  to  do  the 
right  thing,  but  every  time  we  have 
been  thwarted  because  there  has  al- 
ways been  somebody  hiding  in  a  con- 
ference committee  or  finding  a  proce- 
dural way  to  keep  this  firom  happening. 

The  same  thing  is  true  with  respect 
to  the  death  penalty  for  drug  kingpins, 
a  little  bit  newer  provision,  but  we 
have  brought  it  out  there  two  or  three 
times,  voted  on  it  overwhelmingly 
here.  Both  of  those  things  are  in  the 
Democrats'  bill,  but  they  have  tacked 
on  provisions  I  have  just  described  on 
the  exclusionary  rule  and  on  the  ha- 
beas corpus  provisions  dealing  with 
those  endless  appeals  that  would  make 
passing  these  provisions  meaningless, 
because  you  would  never  have  another 
death  penalty  provision  carried  out  in 
this  country  if  you  had  those  other  pro- 
visions in  there.  The  president  is  bound 
to  veto  it.  This  is  a  theater  of  the  ab- 
surd. 

While  we  all  want  to  see  reform,  just 
to  call  it  reform  and  pass  a  crime  bill 
is  not  reform.  What  we  want  is  to  allow 
more  evidence  into  trials  and  more 
convictions  to  result,  and  to  stop  the 
endless  appeals  of  death  row  inmates, 
and  that  is  all  we  want.  It  is  long  over- 
due. That  is  the  bottom  line.  That  is 
the  basic  thrust  of  everything  we  have 
proposed  in  our  Republican  initiatives. 

It  is  time  for  the  liberal  Democrats 
in  the  Congress  to  stop  playing  games 
and  pass  the  reform  that  will  allow  the 
American  law  enforcement  community 
to  do  its  job  and  put  away  heinous 
criminals  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Leader,  thank  you  for  the  time 
you  have  given  me  to  talk  about  this. 
There  are  a  lot  of  other  things  in 
criminal  law  we  could  discuss,  but  this 
is  the  heart  of  it.  This  is  the  gist  of  it. 
This  is  where  it  really  matters. 

Local  law  enforcement  uses  those 
tools  we  are  talking  about.  The  habeas 
corpus  thing  is  not  just  a  Federal  issue, 
nor  is  the  exclusionary  rule.  It  means 
the  difference  to  whether  we  get  con- 
victions or  we  do  not.  It  means  the  dif- 
ference of  whether  people  go  free  on 
the  street,  and  it  means  the  difference 
of  whether  we  will  ever  have  a  death 
penalty  carried  out  again.  We  certainly 
need  to  watch  it,  and  we  need  our  pro- 
posals to  get  into  law.  It  is  ridiculous 
that  they  are  not  there. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Let  me  thank  the  gen- 
tleman again  for  all  that  he  does  on 
our  side  of  the  aisle  in  this  field.  It  is 
very  important  to  us  in  attempting  to 
do  what  we  feel  is  right  with  the  prob- 
lem of  crime  at  the  local.  State,  and 
Federal  level. 

He  has  made  these  moves  as  he  has 
outlined  here  in  his  committee.   But 
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outnuAibered  In  the  subcommittee, 
outnuj  nbered  in  the  full  committee,  he 
has  hid  to  wait  until  he  has  come  to 
the  flc  or  to  get  a  little  bit  better  mix, 
and  h<  pefully,  since  his  argruments  are 
per  iuasive  as  they  always  are,  to 
najorlty  vote  in  this  House.  But 
t  here  is  the  frustration  to  have 
apart  in  what  is  called  a  con- 
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;hose  of  our  friends  who  are  not 
of  the  procedure,  remembering, 
,  early  on  from  grade  school 
how  is  a  law  maide."  It  has  to 
House  of  Representatives,  and 
.0  pass  the  U.S.  Senate.  Then  the 
in  the  bills  between  the  two 
are  resolved  by  representatives 
this    body    and    representatives 
hat  body,  meeting  and  coming 
hopefully  for  a  resolving  of 
Then  back  to  this  House 
or  approval  by  this  House,  back 
Senate   for  approval   by   that 
if  it  is  approved,  before  it  ever 
the  President  for  signature, 
tlere  are  all  these  kinds  of  moves 
1  There   we   as   Republicans,    out- 
as  we  are  by  110  votes  in  this 
of  Representatives,  do  not  win 
very  frequently  because  we  are 
outnumbered  politically. 
;  always  have  to  give  a  little  bit 
of  confidence  to  our  younger. 
Members  who  fight  to  get  into 
to  serve  their  country  as  a 
of  their  people.  They  do 
important  role,  even  as  a  vast- 
minority  Member, 
one  is  as  gifted  in  articulating 
as  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
N|cCOLLUM].  who  takes  the  well  of 
and  can  convince  the  Mem- 
his  position  is  right  and  that 
to  prevail,  that  ought  to  be 
of  measure  of  inspiration  to 
»f  you  who  say,  "I  would  like  to 
that  body.  I  would  like  to  be  a 
in  the  process,  but  it  seems 
io  fruitless  and  useless.  Is  there 
o  jportunity   to   serve?"   You   bet 
s,  and  we  welcome  that  oppor- 
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Obvipusly,  we  would  like  you,  run- 
a  Republican,  to  beat  a  Demo- 
iicumbent  so  that  we  would  have 
ma,  jrity  one  day  in  this  body.  I 
sure  enjoy  it  before  I  leave  this 
to  one  day  say,  "We  are  in  the 
I  think  that  would  make  a 
leal  of  difference  around  here. 

is  why  we  took  this  special 
:oday,  not  because  we  have  any 
( jitagonism  toward  our  Demo- 
counterparts.  It  is  a  free  country 
are  all  subjected  to  the  elector- 
there.  But  we  want  to  under- 
ind  emphasize  what  the  plight  of 
Republicans  in  the  House  has  been 
entire  tenure  in  this  body, 
subject  to  being  a  pernrianent 
membfer  of  a  minority  party,  for  all 
practi  lal  purposes,  gets  to  be  mighty 
frustr  iting,  yes,  and  debilitating  at 
timesj  But  I  would  like  to  hold  out 
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that  measure  of  hope.  I  think  we  are 
going  to  make  significant  progress  this 
year,  because  we  have  got  the  argu- 
ments on  our  side,  and  yes,  because  we 
have  such  fine  people  as  you  have 
heard  here  today  in  our  special  order  as 
incumbent  Republican  Members  pre- 
senting their  case. 

Hopefully  there  will  be  many,  many 
more  young  Members  out  there,  men 
and  women  alike,  who  will  see  fit  to 
stand  for  election  and  to  serve  in  this 
very  distinguished  House  of  Represent- 
atives. I  have  devoted  I  guess  better 
than  half  of  my  life  to  it.  I  like  the 
service.  I  enjoy  the  service.  We  are 
frustrated  because  we  cannot  have  our 
way  on  so  many  of  the  important  is- 
sues of  the  day.  Be  that  as  it  may,  nev- 
ertheless, we  all  have  a  chore  to  per- 
form. 

I  want  to  thank  my  Members,  each 
and  every  one  who  participated  today 
and  made  this  special  order  what  it  is, 
for  the  Record. 
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THE  OLDER  AMERICANS- 
FREEDOM  TO  WORK  ACT 

(Mr.  DOOLITTLE  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  DOOLITTLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
enjoyed  what  I  have  heard  of  the  Re- 
publicans' presentation,  basically  talk- 
ing about  the  effort  to  cut  taxes  and 
improve  job  growth  and  economic  op- 
portunities for  Americans.  I  am  here  as 
well  to  speak  on  one  aspect  of  that  as 
it  relates  to  older  Americans,  people 
who  have  retired  and  are  on  Social  Se- 
curity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  here  today  to  ad- 
vocate that  the  earnings  limit  on  re- 
tired Americans  who  are  working 
should  be  repealed. 

This  limit  has  no  place  in  modern 
America.  It  was  placed  into  the  law, 
frankly,  in  the  Depression,  in  order  to 
take  productive  people  and  move  them 
out  of  the  work  force  into  retirement 
to  create  jobs  for  unemployed  younger 
people  that  were  in  desperate  times. 

We  now  need  to  recognize  that  65  is 
not  as  old  as  it  once  was,  and  that  we 
have  many  Americans  who  desire  to  be 
active  and  take  a  job  and  be  able  to 
enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  labor. 

Yet,  shockingly,  this  group  of  older 
Americans  who  are  retired  pay  at  the 
highest  marginal  tax  rate  of  anybody 
in  the  country,  even  multimillionaires. 

Why  is  that?  Because  not  only  do 
they  pay  State  and  Federal  income 
taxes,  but  they  also  pay,  of  course.  So- 
cial Security  taxes.  Then  in  addition 
they  have  this  huge  earnings  limit 
which  imposes  a  50-percent  tax  above  a 
certain  level  of  income  earned. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  unjust,  it  is 
wrong,  and  we  need  to  change  it  and 
recognize  that  older  Americans  ought 


to  be  able  to  make  their  contribution 
to  society  and  be  able  to  enjoy  the 
fruits  of  their  own  labor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  coauthored  the 
Older  Americans'  Freedom  to  Work  Act 
which  is  pending  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. This  act  will  repeal  this 
outdated  and  unfair  earnings  limit.  I 
hope  that  my  colleagues  will  join  with 
me  in  restoring  fireedom  of  opportunity 
to  work  for  older  Americans. 


THE  NECESSARY  REVOLUTION: 
WHAT  AMERICANS  MUST  DO  TO 
CREATE  JOBS,  PROSPERITY.  AND 
SECURITY 

The  Speaker  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia  [Mr.  Gingrich)  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
going  to  speak  today  about  the  nec- 
essary revolution  replacing  the  welfare 
state.  I  want  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues a  set  of  principles  about  the  fu- 
ture of  the  country  that  would  allow  us 
to  create  an  opportunity  for  society  to 
replace  the  welfare  state  and  to  have 
the  kind  of  future  we  want. 

I  want  to  start  by  quoting  Edwards 
Deming,  the  man  who  taught  the  Japa- 
nese quality. 

Transformation  of  American  style  of  man- 
agement is  not  a  job  of  reconstruction,  nor 
its  revision.  It  requires  a  whole  new  struc- 
ture, from  foundation  upward.***  Only 
transformation  of  the  American  style  of 
management  and  of  governmental  relations 
with  Industry  can  halt  the  decline  and  give 
American  industry  a  chance  to  lead  the 
world  again. 

That  is  from  a  book  by  W.  Edwards 
Deming,  "Out  of  the  Crisis." 

American  needs  "transformation" 
and  we  get  timidity.  We  need  "a  whole 
new  structure,  from  foundation  up- 
ward" and  we  get  half-steps,  partial  re- 
forms, and  marginal  changes.  The  re- 
sult is  loss  of  jobs,  loss  of  real  purchas- 
ing power,  and  loss  of  security. 

While  most  American  leaders  hide  in 
the  decaying  institutions  of  the  past 
which  are  the  base  of  their  leadership, 
most  Americans  know  in  their  heart 
and  their  gut  that  we  are  failing  to 
compete,  failing  to  solve  problems,  and 
failing  to  lay  the  foundation  for  a  bet- 
ter future.  This  deeper  understanding 
by  people  than  their  leaders  is  at  the 
core  of  the  anxiety  people  feel  about 
the  current  recession. 

The  failure  to  create  "a  whole  new 
structure"  leads  Americans  to  believe 
we  will  continue  to  lose  ground  in  the 
world  market  and  continue  to  see  our 
standard  of  living  erode  and  our  jobs 
disappear.  The  fact  that  Americans  are 
ahead  of  their  leaders  underlies  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Chairman  Alan  Green- 
span's recent  testimony  that,  "There  is 
*  *  *  a  deep-seated  concern  which  I 
must  say  to  you  I  have  not  seen  in  my 
lifetime." 

We  will  not  solve  our  problems  by 
half  measures.  Years  ago,  when  quality 


was  first  taught  in  America  we  might 
have  made  a  gradual,  cautious  transi- 
tion. It  is  now  too  late  for  that  ap- 
proach. We  have  wasted  too  much  time. 
The  great  irony  is  that  the  changes  we 
need  revolve  around  four  American 
ideas  of  quality,  technological  change, 
entrepreneurial  free  enterprise,  and  the 
basic  American  values  which  are  at  the 
heart  of  our  more  than  two  century  ex- 
periment in  freedom. 

First,  consider  the  revolutionary  im- 
pact of  quality.  Edwards  Deming  first 
lectured  the  Japanese  on  his  concept  of 
quality  in  1950.  Today,  the  highest 
award  for  productivity  in  Japan  is  the 
Deming  Award.  Deming's  quality  is  a 
concept  which  has  allowed  the  Japa- 
nese to  develop  extraordinary  produc- 
tivity. Yet  it  was  originally  an  Amer- 
ican concept  developed  by  Americans 
and  used  by  Americans.  If  we  are  again 
to  create  high  value,  based  on  high  pro- 
ductivity, producing  high  take-home 
pay,  we  must  master  the  concepts  of 
quality.  That  mastery  will  require  con- 
stancy of  purpose  and  the  flexibility  to 
engage  in  continuous  improvement. 
Yet  the  welfare  state's  values  and 
structures  block  the  development  of 
that  quality.  We  believe  America's  sur- 
vival as  a  prosperous,  free  country  re- 
quires the  replacement  of  the  welfare 
state.  The  national  transformation 
must  start  with  a  peaceful,  political 
revolution. 

Second,  if  quality  requires  a  revolu- 
tion to  replace  the  welfare  state,  that 
is  even  more  true  of  the  impact  of  tech- 
nological change.  Consider  the  use  of 
technology  in  24-hour  automated  bank 
tellers,  instant  credit  card  verification 
and  authorization,  or  the  nationwide 
realtime  air  traffic  control  system  and 
then  look  at  most  government.  Most  of 
our  schools  are  preaudio  tape  and 
precomputer.  Most  of  our  bureauc- 
racies are  at  virtually  a  manual  type- 
writer rhythm  of  inefficiency. 

The  opportunities  to  use  techno- 
logical change  to  improve  our  quality 
of  life,  our  productivity,  and  our  com- 
petitiveness in  the  world  market  are 
extraordinary.  The  opportunities  to 
dramatically  improve  education  and 
health  care  are  virtually  untapped.  The 
opportunities  to  redesign  bureaucracy 
using  technologies  to  give  citizens 
greater  choices,  greater  convenience, 
and  lower  costs  are  virtually  unending. 
Yet  the  current  welfare  state  simply 
blocks  the  future. 

A  thorough  revolution  will  have  to 
replace  the  current  bureaucratic  struc- 
tures with  a  technology  oriented  op- 
portunity society.  Only  then  will  we 
and  our  children  have  the  opportuni- 
ties technological  advance  offer  and 
Government  currently  blocks. 

Third,  we  are  preaching  the  prin- 
ciples of  entrepreneurial  free  enter- 
prise in  Poland,  Hungary,  Russia,  and 
the  Ukraine  but  not  in  our  own  coun- 
try. We  issue  more  Government  regula- 
tions while  urging  Mexico  and  Argen- 


tina to  deregulate.  We  advocate  more 
Government  intervention  in  our  own 
society  while  telling  the  Czechs  and 
East  Germans  they  need  less  govern- 
ment. 

We  live  in  a  time  when  the  mayor  or 
St.  Petersburg — formerly  Leningrad — is 
literally  to  the  right  of  the  mayor  of 
New  York  City.  We  live  in  an  age  when 
we  are  urging  the  privatization  of 
apartments  in  Moscow  but  our  biggest 
city  retains  rent  controls  firom  World 
Warn. 

We  must  reestablish  the  central  im- 
portance of  small  business,  entrepre- 
neurship,  and  the  principles  of  free  en- 
terprise. We  must  replace  the  bureau- 
cratic mindset  with  the  entrepreneur- 
ial spirit.  We  must  replace  the  con- 
stant growth  of  welfare,  of  redtape,  and 
of  bureaucracy  with  a  new  generation 
of  opportunity,  job  creation,  and  new 
businesses. 

Fourth,  and  finally,  we  need  a 
reassertion  of  the  basic  American  val- 
ues which  have  made  this  country  a 
unique  center  of  ft-eedom  and  oppor- 
tunity for  all  humans  everywhere. 

For  two  generations  we  have  at- 
tempted to  force  Americans  to  accept 
welfare  and  to  obey  bureaucracies.  It  is 
time  to  recognize  that  the  Great  Soci- 
ety vision  of  centralized  government 
and  redistribution  of  wealth  has  failed. 
Ultimately,  it  led  to  speeches  about 
malaise  and  the  limits  to  growth. 

The  vast  majority  of  Americans 
agreed  with  Ronald  Reagan's  first  in- 
augrural  address  in  1981  when  he  re- 
minded us  that,  "We  have  every  right 
to  dream  heroic  dreams,  after  all  we 
are  Americans." 

Our  heroic  dream  is  that  hope  can  re- 
place malaise,  opportunity  can  replace 
welfare,  the  unbounded  genius  of  free 
men  and  women  can  surmount  so- 
called  limits  to  growth,  and  freedom 
can  overwhelm  bureaucracy.  We  must 
encourage  achievement,  encourage 
dreamers,  and  create  incentives  for 
greatness.  Compared  to  the  redtape, 
envy,  and  limitations  of  the  welfare 
state,  that  would  truly  be  a  revolution. 

Some  will  argue  that  revolution  is 
too  strong  a  word,  that  our  goals  are 
too  bold.  Yet  consider  just  the  follow- 
ing examples  of  absolutely  necessary 
changes  that  any  reasonable  analysis 
would  consider  revolutionary. 
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If  you  tuned  into  the  local  evening 
news  for  a  week  and  did  not  see  a  sin- 
gle murder  because  we  had  won  the  war 
on  violent  crime  and  drugs — that  would 
be  a  revolution. 

If  our  12-year-old  girls  and  boys  were 
in  no  danger  from  AIDS  or  pregnancy 
because  they  were  too  busy  studying  to 
beat  the  Germans  and  Japanese  at 
math  and  science — that  would  be  a  rev- 
olution. 

If  every  able-bodied  adult  under  65 
who  got  a  government  check  worked 
for  it  and,  with  their  help,  our  streets 


were  clean  and  safe — that  would  be  a 
revolution. 

If  we  had  a  revitalized  health  system 
that  guaranteed  every  citizen  insur- 
ance while  maintaining  choice  for  the 
consumer  and  a  commitment  to  the 
best  quality  and  most  advanced  care  in 
the  world  while  cutting  out  destructive 
red  tape  and  unnecessarily  expensive 
lawsuits — that  would  be  a  revolution. 

If  our  tax  and  welfare  laws  combined 
to  make  us  a  work  oriented,  savings 
oriented,  investment  oriented,  and 
achievement  oriented  country  so 
American  workers  had  the  best  jobs 
with  the  greatest  productivity  and  the 
highest  take-home  i)ay  because  we  once 
again  dominated  the  world  market — 
that  would  be  a  revolution. 

Finally,  if  our  government  was  lean, 
efficient,  and  customer  ftiendly — that 
would  be  a  revolution. 

The  goals  of  most  Americans  are  sim- 
ply not  compatible  with  the  welfare 
state.  Either  we  have  to  accept  the 
decay  and  decline  the  welfare  state  is 
causing  or  we  must  have  a  peaceful  po- 
litical revolution  to  reestablish  oppor- 
tunity for  all  Americans. 

We  believe  this  revolution  is  vital  to 
the  prosperity  of  Americans  and  the 
survival  of  America  as  a  world  leader. 
We  believe  the  welfare  state  is  literally 
crippling  our  coimtry. 

We  believe  another  generation  of 
drug  addiction,  violent  crime,  illit- 
eracy, skyrocketing  health  cost,  expen- 
sive litigation,  and  antijobs  tax  and 
regulatory  policies  will  destroy  Ameri- 
ca's capacity  to  lead  and  will  perma- 
nently impoverish  our  children  both 
economically  and  spiritually. 

A  world  without  a  strong  America 
will  be  less  democratic  and  less  gov- 
erned by  free  markets.  That  world  will 
be  more  dictatorial  and  more  violent. 

Therefore,  we  believe  that  our  entire 
future  is  at  stake.  We  believe  the  safe- 
ty and  prosperity  of  our  children  and 
the  world's  children  is  at  stake. 

We  believe  a  revolutionary  replace- 
ment of  the  welfare  state  is  literally  a 
question  of  success  or  failure,  prosper- 
ity or  poverty,  safety  or  danger,  both 
for  our  children  and  our  country. 

We  believe  it  is  possible  in  an  oppor- 
tunity society  to  offer  health,  learning, 
safety,  and  jobs  to  our  poorest  children 
in  our  poorest  neighborhoods. 

We  believe  it  is  possible  to  create  the 
opportunity  for  every  American  to  de- 
velop a  more  prosperous  future  while 
establishing  a  framework  of  security 
for  senior  citizens  truly  to  relax  in 
their  retirement  years. 

In  an  opportunity  society.  Americans 
can  dream  again  of  a  boundless  future. 
In  the  welfare  state,  we're  trapped  in 
decay.  That  is  why  we  are  committed 
to  fighting  for  the  necessary  revolution 
to  replace  the  welfare  state  with  an  op- 
portunity society  now. 

The  failure  of  the  welfare  state  is 
clear. 

This  revolution  is  necessary  because 
the  welfare  state  has  failed  both  to 
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achieve  its  goals  and  to  reform  itself. 
The  '  welfare  state  has  increased  pov- 
erty, not  decreased  it.  The  welfare 
state  has  increased  ignorance  while 
spend  ng  more  on  education,  increased 
fears  ibout  health  while  spending  more 
on  health  care,  increased  fears  about 
drugs  and  violent  crime  while  ineffec- 
tivelj  decrying  the  very  violence  it 
spawi  s. 

The  welfare  state  has  proven  most 
destrfctive  in  the  cities  it  most  domi- 
It  is  precisely  where  the  most 
has  been  spent  and  the  most  bu- 
ats  hired  that  the  welfare  state 
ippled  and  deformed  the  largest 
numbfer  of  human  beings.  In  New  York 
Boston.  Philadelphia,  Detroit. 
Washington.  DC.  and  virtually  every 
city,  we  have  spent  more  on  the 
state  and  the  result  has  been 
extraordinarily  destructive  of  human 
jid  human  hopes, 
jiy  private  business  had  mis- 
people  as  badly  as  the  welfare 
has  in  our  largest  cities,  we 
have  forced  the  business  into 
bank+iptcy  and  tried  its  executives  for 
negligence.  The  time  has 
to  end  the  welfare  state  and  to 
it  with  an  opportunity  society 
on  very  different  principles, 
.  values,  and  goals, 
emphasize  three  principles:  That 
I  lust  be  a  change  so  complete  as 
a  revolution;  that  such  a  revolu- 
unavoidably  necessary;  and  that 
F^Dunding  Fathers  gave  us  the  po- 
process  through  which  the 
American  people  can  peacefully  enact  a 
revolt  tion. 

nfevoLimoNARy  replacement  of  the 

WELFARE  STATE 

we  believe  no  reforms  within 
state  can  be  effective.  For 
decade  we  have  participated  in 
reforms     affecting      welfare, 
drugs,   education,   health,   and 
^fectiveness   of  government   bu- 
By  any  reasonable  stand- 
reforms  have  failed, 
lave  concluded  that  the  very  val- 
£  tructure.  and  nature  of  the  wel- 
qbate  doom  it  to  failure.  It  is  im- 
for    unionized    bureaucracies 
igid  work  rules  to  adopt  quality 
to  involve  volunteers  effec- 
.  or  to  show  flexibility  and  cre- 
in  stretching  scarce  resources 
s4tting  priorities. 

core  values  of  the  welfare  state 
put  into  practice  have  the  effect 
protecting  the  criminal  at  the  ex- 
of  the  innocent.  They  have  the 
of  encouraging  12-year-old  girls 
children.  The  welfare  state  is 
15-year-old   boys   to  pro- 
impregnate  girls,  in  effect 
father  without  becoming  a  father, 
values  have  the  effect  of  spend- 
and  more  resources  on  unpro- 
bureaucracies  while  taxing  and 
ting   small    businesses   and   job 
until  they  either  leave  for  a 
environment  or  simply  close  and 
jobs  they  have  created. 
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The  list  could  go  on,  but  the  prin- 
ciple is  clear.  Whatever  the  intentions 
of  those  who  favor  the  welfare  state, 
the  effect  has  been  devastating. 

We  conclude  that  it  is  necessary  to 
replace  the  welfare  state  because  its 
most  fundamental  flaws  cannot  be  re- 
formed. They  cannot  be  reformed  be- 
cause they  are  the  core  of  the  welfare 
state. 

We  would  replace  its  welfare  values 
with  opportunity  society  values  based 
on  work,  savings,  achievement,  and  ef- 
fort. We  would  replace  its  liberal  val- 
ues with  conservative  values  including 
strong  support  of  police,  prosecutors, 
and  prisons;  requirements  that  pris- 
oners work  and  learn;  and  a  determina- 
tion to  take  every  step  necessary  to  de- 
feat drugs  and  violent  crime  within  the 
framework  of  our  constitutional  safe- 
guards. We  are  committed  to  dis- 
cipline, homework,  and  an  achieve- 
ment-based educational  system  that 
can  match  the  Japanese  and  Germans 
in  math  and  science. 

We  favor  the  marketplace  over  bu- 
reaucracy as  the  primary  mechanism 
to  encourage  change.  We  favor  vol- 
unteerism  and  service  to  others  when- 
ever possible.  We  believe  government 
should  be  redesigned  to  reinforce  the 
marketplace  and  voluntarism.  We  see  a 
welfare  state  that  is  opposed  to  free 
markets  and  hostile  to  volunteers. 

We  believe  the  concept  of  quality 
taught  by  Deming,  Joseph  Juran,  Phil 
Crosby,  and  others  has  to  be  applied  to 
our  government  as  well  as  our  corpora- 
tions. Indeed,  we  believe  every  citizen 
must  learn  the  key  principles  of  qual- 
ity so  that  our  country  can  be  conrunit- 
ted  to  quality  at  all  levels.  Yet  it  is 
clear  from  any  study  of  Edwards 
Deming's  profound  knowledge"  that 
the  welfare  state  cannot  possibly 
achieve  quality.  The  process  of  contin- 
uous improvement,  flexibility,  and 
change  required  by  quality  is  simply 
impossible  within  the  current  bureauc- 
racies of  government.  A  quality  change 
by  definition  must  be  a  revolutionary 
change. 

We  favor  a  bold  shift  away  from  an 
absurdly  expensive  litigation  approach 
to  malpractice  and  liability.  We  cannot 
continue  to  graduate  more  lawyers 
than  engineers  and  compete  in  the 
world  market.  As  President  Bush  has 
advocated  for  the  leist  3  years,  we  must 
shift  toward  arbitration,  mediation, 
and  conflict  resolution  processes.  That 
would  clearly  be  a  revolution  compared 
to  our  current  legal  system. 

We  believe  in  helping  create  Amer- 
ican jobs.  The  current  government  ap- 
proach to  business  is  that  of  an  adver- 
sary, regulator,  and  policeman.  That 
approach  must  be  replaced  by  govern- 
ment as  the  ally  of  American  business 
in  the  world  market.  From  antitrust  to 
trade  negotiations  and  to  research  and 
development  strategies.  American 
businesses  and  American  workers  are 
crippled  when  their  own  government 


establishes  one-sided  rules  and  one- 
sided behaviors.  These  weaken  Amer- 
ican jobs  but  have  no  impact  on  foreign 
competitors.  The  opposite  is  necessary. 
Americans  must  work  together  as  a 
team  successfully  to  compete  in  the 
world  market  and  create  jobs. 

We  believe  the  burden  of  health  care 
cost,  redtape,  and  litigation  is  now  a 
major  handicap  to  American  business 
in  world  market  competition,  a  major 
burden  to  every  taxpayer,  and  a  threat 
to  every  American  family.  We  must 
shift  away  from  rigid  centralized  bu- 
reaucracy and  absurd  malpractice 
rules.  We  must  maximize  preventive 
health  care,  emphasize  wellness,  and 
provide  incentives  to  reestablish  the 
consumer's  choice  and  consumer's  re- 
sponsibility while  ensuring  every 
Americans  access  to  health  care.  We 
must  decentralize  decisions  on  health 
care  for  the  poor  to  State  and  local 
government,  establish  a  commonsense 
approach  to  malpractice,  and  reestab- 
lish the  commitment  to  having  the 
best  health  and  wellness  system  on  the 
planet. 
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We  believe  education  is  a  vital  key  to 
a  successful,  competitive  American 
economy.  The  information-industrial 
revolution  places  a  greater  and  greater 
premium  on  education  and  training. 
Since  technology  and  competition  are 
changing  constantly,  we  will  have  to 
learn  constantly.  We  need  a  thorough 
revolution  in  education  to  establish 
lifelong  learning.  We  must  create  a 
convenient,  easy  to  use  approach  that 
allows  all  Americans  to  learn  as  rap- 
idly as  possible  and  make  us  much 
progress  as  quickly  as  possible.  We  can- 
not write  off  millions  of  adults  who 
need  to  keep  learning.  We  cannot  con- 
tinue to  lose  millions  of  young  people 
who  graduate  with  inadequate  prepara- 
tion. There  is  no  sector  in  American 
life  in  which  the  coming  revolution  is 
more  necessary  or  more  vital. 

We  believe  the  welfare  state  com- 
bination of  welfare  payments,  rules  for 
health  care,  and  the  Tax  Code  as  cre- 
ated a  strong  bias  against  work,  sav- 
ings, and  investment.  Our  major  com- 
petitors all  have  tax  systems  that  are 
much  more  prowork,  prosavings,  and 
proinvestment.  As  a  result  they  are 
building  newer  factories,  buying  newer 
technology,  and  creating  greater  pro- 
ductivity. Since  higher  productivity  is 
the  essential  foundation  for  any  real 
increase  in  income,  it  is  the  most  vital 
economic  goal  of  a  healthy  society.  We 
must  replace  welfare  with  workfare  for 
all  able  bodied  adults  under  retirement 
age  who  receive  government  checks. 
We  must  create  a  transitional  process 
actually  to  encourage  people  to  leave 
welfare  by  providing  an  opportunity  to 
buy  into  basic  health  insurance  as  they 
have  work,  savings,  investment,  and 
achievement.  We  want  the  maximum 
number  of  new  entrepreneurs  creating 
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new  businesses  and  new  ventures.  That 
will  create  the  largest  number  of  new 
American  jobs  with  the  highest  produc- 
tivity, the  greatest  value  added,  and 
the  highest  take-home  pay  in  the 
world.  We  also  want  strong  tax  incen- 
tives for  existing  businesses  to  invest 
in  education,  training,  new  equipment, 
and  research  and  development  so  its 
employees  will  also  have  the  world's 
highest  take-home  pay.  Only  a  thor- 
ough revolution  in  both  the  welfare 
system  and  the  tax  laws  will  create  the 
kind  of  economic  growth  we  believe  the 
American  people  deserve  and  the 
American  Nation  needs. 

We  believe  this  new  effort  to  create 
an  economically  dynamic  America 
should  include  special  efforts  for  urban 
and  rural  pockets  of  poverty.  In  order 
to  create  jobs  for  poor  Americans,  we 
believe  in  the  strongest  possible  tax  in- 
centives, including  zero  capital  gains,  a 
massive  investment  tax  credit  for  each 
new  job,  and  special  tax  credits  for  hir- 
ing the  hardcore  unemployed  and  de- 
veloping special  job-related  apprentice- 
ship and  training  programs  for  lower- 
income  workers.  We  also  recognize  that 
inner  city  and  rural  America  each  have 
unique  problems  that  must  be  resolved 
before  prosperity  can  occur. 

We  believe  no  real  job  growth  can 
occur  in  the  inner  city  until  we  have 
truly  won  the  war  against  violent 
crime  and  drugs.  No  reasonable  person 
will  invest  in  a  war  zone.  Within  our 
constitutional  safeguards,  we  favor  the 
strongest  and  most  thorough  measures 
in  a  combined  local-State-Federal  ef- 
fort to  ensure  safety  and  impose  order. 
We  favor  whatever  steps  are  necessary 
to  end  the  cycle  of  violence  and  drug 
use  which  are  destroying  our  inner 
cities  and  killing  our  children,  includ- 
ing a  combination  of  additional  police, 
special  deputies,  temporary  prosecu- 
tors, temporary  judges,  and  additional 
prisons — including  the  use  of  surplus 
Federal  military  bases  as  prison  sites — 
and  requiring  work  and  study  in  prison. 

We  also  believe  big  city  bureauc- 
racies must  be  challenged  to  cut  their 
redtape  for  business  by  50  percent  and 
to  return  to  the  number  of  municipal 
employees  per  thousand  citizens  they 
had  in  1950.  Ironically,  the  more  cities 
have  decayed  economically  the  more 
bureaucrats  they  have  hired,  the  more 
taxes  they  have  imposed,  and  the  more 
antibusiness  regulations  they  have  cre- 
ated. Big  city  governments  have  be- 
come antijob,  antigrowth,  antitake- 
home  pay  engines  which  devour  their 
own  city's  future.  Our  revolution  must 
take  place  at  city  hall  for  jobs  and  eco- 
nomic growth  to  return. 

We  believe  rural  America  could  be  on 
the  verge  of  a  generation  of  breath- 
taking growth  and  an  explosion  of  op- 
portunities. The  new  technologies  are 
shrinking  tin>e  and  space.  With  cre- 
ative cooperation  between  government 
and  business  and  an  appropriate  set  of 
economic     incentives — including     tax 


credits — it  should  be  possible  to  bring 
world  class  education,  health  care,  and 
job  opportunities  to  the  most  rural 
communities.  Fiber  optic  cable,  sat- 
ellite transmissions,  and  high-speed 
computing  may  revolutionize  rural 
America  for  the  21st  century  even  more 
fully  than  the  railroads  did  in  the  19th 
century.  The  bureaucracies,  regula- 
tions, taxes,  and  subsidies  of  the  wel- 
fare state  focus  almost  entirely  on  sub- 
sidizing the  past  and.  in  the  process, 
help  block  the  future.  We  want  to  revo- 
lutionize opportunities  for  income, 
quality  of  life,  education,  and  health 
care  and  expand  the  list  of  possibilities 
for  rural  Americans  just  as  rapidly  as 
possible. 

We  believe  these  opportunities  must 
be  available  to  all  Americans  without 
discrimination.  We  also  believe  the 
government  itself  should  not  favor  or 
enforce  discrimination.  We  oppose 
quotas  and  set-asides  based  on  ethnic 
definition  or  genetic  code.  We  believe 
in  an  integrated  America  in  which  each 
person  in  every  part  of  the  country 
should  have  the  maximum  opportunity 
to  improve  his  or  her  life.  We  believe  in 
affirmative  opportunities  for  those 
from  a  culture  of  poverty  or  in  genuine 
economic  need.  However,  helping  a  mil- 
lionaire's son  or  daughter  because  they 
fit  the  right  quota,  while  denying  the 
child  of  a  low-income  worker  because 
they  are  in  the  wrong  quota,  is  simply 
wrong.  We  also  believe  that  any  efforts 
to  set  up  group  politics  based  on  quotas 
and  set-asides  is  inherently  destructive 
of  that  ideal. 

Finally,  we  believe  that  America  is 
permanently  tied  to  the  world  market 
and  has  a  permanent  interest  in  main- 
taining international  security.  We 
must  learn  to  compete  in  the  world 
market  because  we  cannot  retreat  from 
it.  The  greatest  productivity,  the  high- 
est value  added,  the  widest  choice  of 
products,  and  the  greatest  take-home 
pay  are  all  going  to  be  found  by  com- 
peting in  the  world  market.  To  retreat 
from  competition  is  to  accept  decay. 
We  must  be  tougher  in  negotiating 
with  our  trading  partners,  but  our  goal 
should  be  to  increase  American  exports 
and  to  create  American  jobs,  not  to  de- 
crease imports  and  kill  foreign  jobs. 

We  believe  that  American  involve- 
ment in  the  world  must  continue  to  in- 
clude a  strong  military  and  foreign  pol- 
icy leadership  role.  The  world  will  re- 
main dangerous.  The  end  of  the  cold 
war  may  lead  to  an  increase  in  violence 
around  the  planet.  Because  of  the  new 
technologies  of  mass  destruction,  in- 
creased travel  by  Americans,  the 
worldwide  communications  and  trans- 
portation system,  and  the  interactions 
of  the  world  market,  it  is  clear  that 
America  and  Americans  may  be  more 
vulnerable  in  the  future.  Therefore,  our 
national  security  requirements  in  the 
military,  diplomatic,  and  intelligence 
areas  will  remain  vital  to  our  safety 
and  security. 
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While  we  consider  national  security 
the  first  duty  of  government,  we  do  be- 
lieve every  commitment  of  defense  and 
foreign  aid  developed  during  the  cold 
war  must  be  critically  reexamined.  We 
are  living  in  a  new  revolutionary  era 
with  new  national  security  require- 
ments. In  the  new  post-Soviet  era, 
every  military  base,  every  aspect  of 
force  structure,  every  procurement 
item,  and  every  dollar  of  foreign  aid 
needs  to  be  critically  questioned.  Simi- 
larly, our  intelligence  activities  need 
to  be  reexamined  and  restructured  to 
meet  the  new  requirements  of  Amer- 
ican national  security.  We  are  just  as 
prepared  to  be  revolutionaries  at  the 
Defense  and  State  Departments  and 
with  the  intelligence  agencies  as  we 
are  with  the  domestic  welfare  state. 

THE  NECESSARY  REVOLUTION 

We  believe  this  revolution  to  replace 
the  welfare  state  is  vitally  necessary  to 
America's  prosperity  and  safety.  We  do 
not  believe  this  is  merely  a  matter  of 
desirability  or  of  ideological  pref- 
erence. We  believe  that  continuation  of 
the  welfare  state  will  kill  jobs,  lower 
the  American  standard  of  living,  and 
end  our  ability  to  lead  the  world. 

There  is  a  quality  revolution  sweep- 
ing the  planet  which  has  an  amazing 
impact  on  productivity.  Companies 
that  develop  a  process  of  continuous 
improvement,  that  focus  intensely  on 
the  customer,  that  involve  all  their 
employees  in  training  and  improve- 
ment, and  that  apply  Deming's  '"pro- 
found knowledge"  are  literally  in  a  dif- 
ferent era  of  productivity  than  those 
which  do  not.  By  applying  the  prin- 
ciples of  Deming,  Juran,  Crosby,  and 
their  associates,  it  is  possible  to  de- 
velop new  systems,  apply  new  prin- 
ciples, and  achieve  levels  of  effective- 
ness and  quality  that  were  historically 
impossible. 

This  quality  revolution  is  a  cultural 
revolution  as  decisive  and  as  powerful 
as  Henry  Ford's  invention  of  the  mass 
production  assembly  line  and  Fred- 
erick Taylor's  Scientific  Management. 
Just  as  the  American  system  of  mass 
production  changed  the  world  and  won 
two  world  wars,  similarly  the  Amer- 
ican system  of  quality,  as  taught  to 
the  Japanese  and  improved  by  them,  is 
changing  our  world. 

In  the  early  20th  century,  countries 
found  that  they  had  to  learn  the  new 
mass  production  and  assembly  line  sys- 
tem or  simply  be  economically  over- 
whelmed. Further,  they  discovered 
that  their  military  power  relied  on  the 
same  revolution  in  production  tech- 
nologies. In  the  late  20th  century,  we 
are  learning  that  we  have  to  adopt  the 
quality  revolution  or  we  will  cease  to 
be  competitive. 

Those  American  companies  that  are 
intensely  committed  to  quality.  Motor- 
ola and  Milliken  are  two  examples,  are 
making  dramatic  progress.  However, 
individual  companies  will  not  be  able 
to   save   America.   As   Deming   points 
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news  about  the  former  Soviet 
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War  should  be  cultural  and  political, 
not  military. 

We  have  political  campaigns  led  by 
candidates  rather  than  military  cam- 
paigns led  by  generals.  We  use  ballots 
and  not  bullets,  and  our  battlefields 
are  the  precincts  in  which  Americans 
vote. 

Every  citizen  who  has  complained 
about  taxes,  bureaucracy,  inefficiency, 
indifference,  and  ineffectiveness  of  the 
welfare  state  now  has  an  alternative. 

Most  Americans  are  tired  of  violent 
crime,  drugs,  inadequate  education, 
overly  expensive  health  care,  too  many 
lawsuits,  welfare  that  encourages 
decay,  and  taxes  and  bureaucracies 
that  kill  American  jobs  and  weaken 
the  American  standard  of  living.  If 
every  person  who  is  fed  up  with  these 
failures  will  register  and  vote  to  re- 
place the  welfare  state,  the  revolution 
will  occur  in  1992  and  1993. 

We  will  seek  to  run  candidates  at 
every  level,  from  school  boards,  to  city 
and  county  governments.  State  legisla- 
tures, and  on  to  Congress  who  are  com- 
mitted to  replacing  the  welfare  state. 
We  will  fight  for  a  revolutionary  plat- 
form that  will  lead  to  the  replacement 
of  the  welfare  state. 

The  challenge  to  our  generation  of 
Americans  is  clear.  America  met  chal- 
lenges in  the  cold  war  and  in  Desert 
Stom.  We  believe  we  can  find  just  as 
much  courage  and  commitment  to 
meet  the  challenge  here  at  home. 

If  you  want  jobs,  you  have  to  register 
and  vote.  If  you  want  a  lasting  stand- 
ard of  living,  you  have  to  register  and 
vote.  If  you  want  good  education  and 
health  care,  you  have  to  register  and 
vote.  That  is  our  message  to  those  who 
want  change:  revolutionary  vision,  in- 
cremental steps. 

We  are  not  advocating  a  sudden  over- 
night wholesale  replacement  of  our 
current  welfare-state  structure.  We  do 
not  believe  that  any  one  group  is  able 
to  plan  and  execute  changes  on  the 
scale  now  required. 

Furthermore,  the  lessons  of  the  qual- 
ity revolution  clearly  indicate  that 
continuous  improvement  and  con- 
stancy of  purpose  are  dramatically 
more  successful  than  sudden  bursts  of 
effort.  We  believe  the  key  is  to  estab- 
lish the  revolutionary  vision  of  an  op- 
portunity society,  and  the  key  prin- 
ciples which  would  distinguish  that  so- 
ciety from  the  current  welfare  state. 

As  President  Bush  has  said: 

There  is  a  better  way,  one  that  combines 
our  efforts,  those  of  a  government  properly 
defined,  the  marketplace  properly  under- 
stood, and  service  to  others  properly  en- 
graged.  This  is  the  only  way,  all  three  of 
these,  to  an  America  whole  and  good. 

Then  we  would  encourage  every  level 
of  government  to  begin  reforms  and  ex- 
periments designed  to  replace  the  wel- 
fare state.  HUD  Secretary  Jack  Kemp's 
HOPE  Program  for  public  housing  ten- 
ant self-management  and  ownership  is 
one  example  of  the  right  incremental 


change  for  a  revolutionary  goal.  Edu- 
cation Secretary  Alexander's  America 
2000  Program  is  an  effort  to  organize 
communities  and  recruit  citizen  par- 
ticipation to  break  away  from  the  wel- 
fare state  failures  in  education.  Health 
and  Human  Services  Secretary  Louis 
Sullivan's  commitment  to  preventive 
health  care  and  his  bold  pronounce- 
ments on  male  and  family  responsibil- 
ity are  a  clear  break  from  welfare-state 
values. 

Govs.  John  Engler  of  Michigan  and 
Tommy  Thompson  of  Wisconsin  and 
Bill  Weld  of  Massachusetts  have 
brought  about  exemplary  break- 
throughs in  welfare  and  health  reform 
at  the  State  level. 

While  Deming  discovered  profound 
knowledge  and  quality,  and  Adam 
Smith  outlined  the  principles  of  a  free 
market  over  200  years  ago,  the  fact  is 
that  each  community,  State,  and  Fed- 
eral department  will  have  to  learn  the 
basic  rules  and  then  apply  them  to 
their  own  locality.  America  is  too  large 
and  complex  for  any  centralized  ap- 
proach to  work. 

Finally,  just  as  Deming  and  other 
quality  experts  emphasize  employee  in- 
volvement in  creating  a  corporate  cul- 
ture of  quality,  we  will  need  citizen  in- 
volvement to  create  a  quality  of  re- 
placement for  the  welfare  state. 

Precisely  because  this  is  truly  a  revo- 
lution in  vision,  values,  principles,  and 
goals,  there  are  virtually  no  experts  to 
define  the  correct  steps.  In  fact,  the 
vast  majority  of  so-called  experts  and 
professionals  know  exactly  the  wrong 
things.  They  studied  the  principles  of 
the  welfare  state  and  the  values  of  a 
philosophy  that  simply  does  not  work. 
In  many  instances,  citizens  will  be 
much  better  off  following  their  own  in- 
stincts rather  than  relying  on  experts 
in  a  failed  program. 

First,  we  must  establish  the  revolu- 
tionary vision,  goals,  values,  and  prin- 
ciples of  the  opportunity  society  and 
build  a  consensus  that  we  are  going  to 
replace  the  welfare  state,  then  the  cu- 
mulative impact  of  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  small  incremental  steps  taken 
on  a  decentralized  basis  will  begin  to 
build  momentum.  Once  the  process  of 
replacement  has  begun,  the  creativity 
of  millions  of  Americans  in  thousands 
of  locations  will  ensure  the  success  of 
an  opportunity  society  and  the  demise 
of  the  welfare  state. 

When  I  first  began  talking  about  the 
necessary  revolution  over  a  month  ago 
and  sharing  with  people  where  we  had 
to  go  and  what  we  had  to  do,  and  gath- 
ering ideas  and  talking  with  a  wide 
range  of  people  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, in  State  government,  in  city  and 
local  government,  the  response  over 
and  over  was  that  that  was  the  right 
general  direction,  that  if  we  could  fol- 
low a  basic  model  of  developing  the 
right  vision,  then  collecting  and  devel- 
oping strategies  to  implement  that  vi- 
sion, then  designing  projects  to  imple- 


ment those  strategies,  then  developing 
the  day-to-day  tactics  that  we  need  to 
work  together  so  we  could  begin  with  a 
radical  vision  of  where  America  has  to 
go  to  replace  the  welfare  state,  and 
then  gradually  develop  the  specific 
strategies  and  tactics,  that  we  could, 
in  fact,  succeed. 

In  talking  with  a  number  of  Gov- 
ernors, in  talking  with  a  number  of 
mayors,  in  talking  with  Members  of 
Congress,  in  talking  with  the  President 
and  his  senior  advisers,  it  became  obvi- 
ous that  it  was  possible  to  launch  a 
revolution  to  replace  the  welfare  state. 

Let  me  suggest  that  if  anyone  lis- 
tened carefully  to  President  Bush's 
State  of  the  Union  Message,  you  see 
the  same  key  direction.  He  described 
the  need  for  real  change  anc^the  scale 
of  real  change. 
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He  said,  for  example: 

The  workplace  of  the  future  will  demand 
more  highly  skilled  workers  than  ever— more 
people  who  are  computer  literate,  and  highly 
educated. 

We  must  be  the  world's  leader  in  edu- 
cation. We  must  revolutionize  America's 
schools. 

My  America  2000  strategy  will  help  us 
reach  that  goal.  My  plan  will  give  parents 
more  choice,  give  teachers  more  flexibility, 
and  help  communities  create  New  American 
Schools. 

In  other  words,  in  the  area  of  edu- 
cation, the  President  uses  the  word 
"revolutionize."  He  talks  about  a  revo- 
lution. He  suggests  a  scale  of  change 
which  if  we  are  honest  with  ourselves 
is  literally  a  revolution  in  education 
and  is  a  replacement  of  the  current 
patterns  with  new,  more  powerful  pat- 
terns. 

We  talked  about  the  importance  of 
technology,  and  what  did  the  President 
say? 

We  must  encourage  research  and  develop- 
ment. My  plan  is  to  make  the  R  and  D  tax 
credit  permanent,  and  to  provide  record  lev- 
els of  support — over  76  billion  dollars  this 
year  alone — for  people  who  will  explore  the 
promise  of  emerging  technologies. 

The  President  went  on  to  describe 
the  need  to  rethink  from  the  ground  up 
how  we  deal  with  the  very  real  human 
problems.  He  said: 

We  must  strengthen  the  family— because  it 
is  the  family  that  has  the  greatest  bearing 
on  our  future.  When  Barbara  holds  an  AIDS 
baby  in  her  arms,  and  reads  to  children,  she's 
saying  to  every  person  in  this  country 
"Family  matters." 

I  am  announcing  tonight  a  new  Commis- 
sion on  America's  Urban  Families. 

You  know.  I  had  Mayors,  leading  Mayors 
from  the  League  of  Cities  in  the  other  day  at 
the  White  House  and  they  told  me  something 
striking.  They  said  that  every  one  of  them. 
R«publican  or  Democrat,  agreed  on  one 
thing:  That  the  major  cause  of  the  problems 
of  the  cities  is  the  dissolution  of  the  family. 

They  asked  for  this  Commission,  and  they 
were  right  to  ask,  because  it's  time  to  deter- 
mine what  we  can  do  to  keep  families  to- 
gether, strong  and  sound. 

President  Bush  is  right  at  the  core  of 
things.  Until  you  rebuild  and  reestab- 


lish the  family,  until  you  change  laws 
to  strengthen  the  family,  until  you  re- 
shape the  bureaucracy  to  help  the  fam- 
ily, until  you  replace  welfare  with 
workfare  to  help  the  family,  until  you 
do  the  things  necessary  so  that  a  child 
grows  up  in  a  decent  family  with  ade- 
quate prenatal  care,  with  the  clear 
sense  that  their  family  owns  and  con- 
trols their  immediate  space,  with  an 
opportunity  to  know  that  work  mat- 
ters, to  live  in  a  safe  neighborhood,  to 
go  to  a  school  that  works  so  they  can 
actually  learn  something,  until  those 
things  happen,  we  are  never  going  to 
solve  the  problems  of  the  current  city, 
and  throwing  money  down  the  current 
welfare  state  rat  hole  will  not  improve 
anything. 

The  President  went  on.  He  said: 

Ask  American  parents  what  they  dislike 
about  how  things  are  going  in  our  country, 
and  chances  are  good  that  pretty  soon 
they'll  get  to  welfare. 

Americans  are  the  most  generous  people  on 
earth.  But  we  have  to  go  back  to  the  insight 
of  Franklin  Roosevelt  who,  when  he  spoke  of 
what  became  the  welfare  program,  warned 
that  it  must  not  become  "a  narcotic"  and  a 
"subtle  destroyer"  of  the  spirit. 

Welfare  was  never  meant  to  be  a  lifestyle; 
it  was  never  meant  to  be  a  habit;  it  was 
never  supposed  to  be  passed  from  generation 
to  generation  like  a  legacy. 

It's  time  to  replace  the  assumptions  of  the 
welfare  state,  and  help  reform  the  welfare 
system. 

States  throughout  the  country  are  begrin- 
ning  to  operate  with  new  assumptions:  That 
when  able-bodied  people  receive  government 
assistance,  they  have  responsibilities  to  the 
taxpayer.  A  responsibility  to  seek  work,  edu- 
cation, or  job  training— a  responsibility  to 
get  their  lives  in  order- a  responsibility  to 
hold  their  families  together  and  refrain  from 
having  children  out  of  wedlock — and  a  re- 
sponsibility to  obey  the  law. 

We  are  going  to  help  this  movement.  Often, 
state  reform  requires  waiving  certain  federal 
regulations.  I  will  act  to  make  that  process 
easier  and  quicker  for  every  state  that  asks 
our  help. 

Now,  the  President  is  indicating  the 
strong  support  of  those  of  us  who  want 
to  replace  the  welfare  state  with 
workfare.  A  bipartisan  movement  to- 
ward workfare  is  appearing  across  the 
country.  Democratic  Gov.  Jim  Florio 
of  New  Jersey  signed  a  dramatic  re- 
form program.  Gov.  John  Engler  of 
Michigan,  a  Republican,  has  a  dramatic 
reform  program.  Governor  Thompson 
of  Wisconsin  has  pioneered  Learnfare 
where  if  your  children  do  not  show  up 
at  school  after  missing  three  times  in  1 
month,  they  deduct  $100  from  your  wel- 
fare receipts,  and  that  has  changed  the 
bias  in  favor  of  making  sure  that  those 
poor  kids  get  to  the  classroom.  In  Cali- 
fornia, Gov.  Pete  Wilson  may  be  pro- 
posing a  most  dramatic  and  bold  wel- 
fare initiative  in  the  country  to  replace 
the  current  welfare  system  with  a  big 
step  toward  workfare,  and  President 
Bush  is  leading  the  way,  trying  to 
move  the  country  toward  the  right  val- 
ues, toward  the  right  hope. 

And  of  course,  we  want  to  have  peo- 
ple who  are  able  to  control  their  own 
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lives.  That  is  why  it  is  so  important 
that  the  President  said,  as  he  did  the 
other  night: 

I  ask  you  tonight  to  fUnd  our  H.O.P.E. 
housing  proposal— and  to  pass  my  Enterprise 
Zone  legislation,  which  will  get  businesses 
into  the  inner  city.  We  must  empower  the 
poor  with  the  pride  that  comes  trom  owning 
a  home,  getting  a  job  becoming  a  part  of 
things. 

Jack  Kemp's  leadership  in  that  area, 
like  Lamar  Alexander's  leadership  in 
education,  gives  us  a  real  chance  to 
create  real  opportunities  to  have  a 
much  better,  much  healthier  country. 

Let  me  say  finally  that  we  have  to 
expect  that  those  who  live  off  the  wel- 
fare state  bureaucracy,  those  who  have 
profited  from  the  welfare  state,  those 
trial  lawyers  who  believe  that  their 
personal  future,  their  income,  is  tied  to 
the  current  system  of  litigation  and 
malpractice,  those  union  leaders  who 
have  had  unusual  advantages,  all  of 
those  people  who  believe  ideologically 
in  a  left-wing  socialist  redistribu- 
tionist  welfare  state  system,  legiti- 
mately are  going  to  fight  for  their 
world. 

You  may  say,  but  who  would  really 
fight  against  this  kind  of  change?  Who 
would  really  try  to  keep  poor  people 
trapped  in  a  welfare  state?  Who  would 
really  oppose  reform? 

Let  me  give  you  an  example  of  some 
people  who  have  a  big  vested  interest 
in  protecting  the  welfare  state  and 
raising  taxes  on  working  Americans 
and  avoiding  the  revolution  we  are  de- 
scribing. It  is  described  in  an  article  in 
Reader's  Digest  entitled  "How  Unions 
Stole  the  Big  Apple"  in  the  January 
issue,  which  I  recommend  to  everyone. 
The  subhead  is  "Public-Employee 
Unions  Have  Brought  a  Great  Amer- 
ican City  to  Its  Knees.  Could  It  Happen 
Where  You  Live?" 

I  want  to  read  this  article,  and  think 
about  these  folks  who  have  unbeliev- 
ably padded  jobs,  who  are  described  by 
one  person  after  I  explained  this,  they 
said,  "You  know,  they  have  negotiated 
welfare,  because  their  jobs  would  make 
no  sense  in  any  business  in  America, 
and  these  folks  are  going  to  fight  bit- 
terly, long  and  hard,  against  the  nec- 
essary revolution.  They  are  going  to 
try  to  block  the  opportunity  society, 
because  they  are  one  of  the  few  groui>s 
making  a  profit  out  of  the  welfare 
state. 

Let  me  read  to  you  Rachel  Flick's  ar- 
ticle from  the  Reader's  Digest  in  Janu- 
ary. "How  Unions  Stole  the  Big 
Apple." 

How  Unions  Stole  the  Big  Apple 
(By  Rachel  Flick) 

When  principal  Perry  Sandler  of  New  York 
City's  Intermediate  School  145  learned  that 
custodian  Al  DeCiantis  would  be  assigned  to 
his  school,  he  called  DeCiantis's  former 
school.  The  other  principal  could  not  have 
been  happier  that  the  man  was  leaving. 
DeCiantis.  Sandler  would  find  out.  "goes  by 
the  contract"- the  four  words  that  strike 
dread  in  the  heart  of  every  New  York  public- 
school  principal. 
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custodians'    work    rules — thanks    to 

of  the  International  Union  of  Oper- 

1  Inglneers— require  DeCiantis  to  sweep 

other  day  and  to  mop  only  three 

a    year.    Cafeteria    floors    must    be 

just  once  a  week,  even  though  the 

at  I.S.  145  handles  five  lunch  shifts 

serves  as  a  classroom  after  that.  In 

dlasses.  says  Sandler,  "the  kids  pretty 

sam  around  filth.  "In  the  rest  of  the 

squads  of  students  and  teachers  pick 

the  custodian  won't. 

work    like   this.    New   York's   school 

average  $67,000  per  year.   With 

contracts  at  other  public  schools, 

I  oost  their  salaries  as  high  as  S80,000 

them     with     taxpayer-subsidized 

weed-cutters    to    Jeeps — 

five  years  is  theirs  to  keep. 

are  not  the  only  New  York  City 

whose  union-negotiated  contracts 

and    infuriate    taxpayers.    By    1990, 

353,000  people,  from  police  officers 

,  on  the  city  payroll.  Their  coilec- 

bargained   labor  contracts  cost  the 

3  billion  a  year.  That's  bigger  than 

of  47  states. 

1990,  a  $3.5  billion  budget  deficit 
the  city   with   bankruptcy.   Yet 
this    emergency,    public-employee 
resisted  efficiencies,  refusing— in  the 
f  Teamster  leader  Barry  Feinstein — 
cowed  by  the  fiscal  crisis."  The  bot- 
as  one  city  manager  sees  it:  "The 
lave  a  stranglehold  on  New  York." 
lave  public-employee  unions  brought 
merica's  great  cities  to  its  knees? 
tracts  that  guarantee  bloat.  According 
ndependent  Citizens  Budget  Commis- 
1989  New  York  was  forced  to  employ 
40  percent  more  workers  per  capita 
01  her  large  cities  to  do  the  same  work. 
jjears  ago,  for  example,  three  men  rode 
York   City's  garbage   trucks.   Two 
the  job,  and  eliminating  the  third 
ave  $30  million  a  year.  But  the  Uni- 
Sanitationmen's  Association  was  op- 
bring  the  union  around.  New  York 
a|deal  that  plagues  it  to  this  day. 

ty  promised  to  kick  back  25  percent 

tavings  from  two-man  trucks  to  the 

ng    workers.    Today,    those    bonuses 

$16.5  million  per  year.  And 

promised  that  it  would  not  reduce 

of  garbage  trucks  it  sent  out 

unless  the  union  agreed. 

New  York  added  recycling  trucks 

sanitation  force.  Because  the  union 

lot  agree  to  the  number  of  regular 

being    cut    back,    many    sanitation 

became    substantially    lighter    and 

Today  many  $4O.00O-a-year  sanitation 

Hnish  their  work  in  as  little  as  four 

spend  the  rest  of  their  salaried  day 

reights  and  relaxing. 

time  off.  The  average  New  York 

eifiployee  works  considerably  less  time 

private-sector    counterpart.     An 

Hvel  worker  gets  three  weeks  of  paid 

his  first  year  on  the  job.  That's  on 

12  days'  sick  leave  and  12  holidays. 

pfivate-sector  workers  get  only  seven 

s.  After  15  years,  city  employ- 

a  total  of  51  days  off.  Yet  giving 

mployee  just  one  day  off  costs  tax- 

M.2  million. 

STork  City  teachers  have  even  more 
schedules.  And  because  the  school 
short,  an  estimated  40  percent  have 
lobs. 

Levy  began  teaching  English  in 

Yirk  City's  public  schools  in  1963.  His 

vhen  he  retired  this  year  wsis  $52,750. 

he  worked  180  days  a  year,  six  hours 
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and  20  minutes  per  day,  including  lunch  and 
preparatory  periods.  This  schedule  left  him 
time  for  second  jobs  in  the  afternoons  and 
summers. 

In  1978  Levy  took  a  year's  sabbatical  to 
work  on  his  doctorate.  In  1983  he  took  a  sec- 
ond sabbatical  to  travel  the  country  develop- 
ing a  private  student-counseling  business 
that  he  ran  while  still  teaching.  Through 
both  sabbaticals,  the  city  continued  to  pay 
Levy  60  to  70  percent  of  his  salary. 

Levy  took  a  retirement  Incentive  that 
gave  him  pension  credit  for  three  more  years 
of  work  than  he  had  put  in.  As  a  retiree,  he 
is  thus  entitled  to  $40,800  a  year.  For  life.  He 
is  55. 

3.  Resisting  discipline.  In  1989,  the  United 
Parcel  Service  complained  to  New  York 
City's  Department  of  Investigation  (DOI) 
that  its  trucks  were  getting  billed  for  park- 
ing tickets  they  never  received.  In  an  under- 
cover investigation,  the  DOI  observed  traf- 
fic-enforcement agents  writing  phantom 
tickets  while  they  loitered  in  restaurants  or 
browsed  through  luxury  stores. 

How  could  city  employees  have  ignored 
their  duties  so  brazenly?  For  one  thing, 
those  in  charge  of  watching  the  traffic 
agents  are  members  of  the  same  union.  Not 
surprisingly,  investigators  found  that  the 
traffic  agents'  supervisors  made  "infrequent 
and  ineffectual  field  visits."  What's  more, 
even  to  reprimand  a  worker,  an  agency  must 
serve  him  with  written  charges.  The  em- 
ployee is  entitled  to  a  hearing,  to  representa- 
tion by  his  union  or  a  lawyer  and  to  call  wit- 
nesses in  his  behalf. 

4.  Protecting  their  turf.  Unionized  city  em- 
ployees don't  just  object  to  private  competi- 
tion—they fight  it.  Last  June  the  Astoria 
Pool,  a  public  swimming  pool  in  the  borough 
of  Queens,  was  getting  a  badly  needed  coat  of 
paint  from  the  mayor's  City  Volunteer 
Corps.  The  CVC  organizes  teenagers,  many  of 
them  school  dropouts,  to  work  on  city 
projects  for  carfare,  lunch  money  and  work 
experience. 

But  before  the  CVC  could  finish  the  pool, 
Al  Carrozza,  president  of  Local  1969  of  the 
Civil  Service  Painters'  Union,  appeared  on 
the  scene  and  told  the  youths  that  the  work 
they  were  doing  was  dangerous  and  illegal. 
The  volunteers  "stopped  right  away,"  says 
John  Ciaffone.  assistant  commissioner  of  the 
Parks  Department.  The  job  then  had  to  be 
finished  by  unionized  employees. 

Unions  do  not  shy  from  strongarm  tactics. 
Last  August,  the  New  York  City  Transit  Au- 
thority was  ordered  to  pay  $1  million  in  dam- 
ages because  its  unionized  members  had  har- 
assed a  private  van  service  that  competed 
with  public  transportation.  The  service's 
"crime";  vans  that  offered  bathrooms.  TVs 
and  phones,  carrying  800  commuters  a  day 
for  a  lower  fare  than  city  buses. 
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I  could  ero  on  and  talk  about  more  of 
this,  but  let  me  make  the  point  about 
the  difference.  This  article  points  out 
that  when  Phoenix  privatized  trash 
collection  in  1978,  its  own  sanitation 
department  had  to  compete  for  the 
contracts.  It  became  dramatically 
more  efficient.  The  city  saved  $16.2 
million.  In  1989,  Chicago,  under  Mayor 
Richard  Daley,  established  a  service  of 
having  private  towing  of  abandoned 
cars.  The  service  used  to  cost  Chicago 
millions.  Now  they  make  $1.2  million, 
they  made  that  much  during  the  last 
year  because  the  private  service  pays 
the  city  for  the  right  to  tow. 


In  1990,  Mayor  Daley  privatized  park- 
ing ticket  collections  and  gained  tax- 
payers $12  million. 

Let  us  go  back  to  New  York  for  just 
a  second  and  point  out  that  while  we 
are  going  to  hear  lots  of  big-city  may- 
ors saying,  "Oh,  you  have  got  to  send 
more  money,  you  have  got  to  raise 
taxes,  you  have  got  to  subsidize  us."  If 
New  York  City  simply  had  the  same 
level  of  efficiency  as  the  other  average 
big  city— not  talking  now  about  IBM, 
not  talking  about  UPS  or  Federal  Ex- 
press or  any  other  private  business — 
based  on  the  study  of  the  Citizens 
Budget  Commission,  if  New  York  City 
simply  reduced  its  work  force  to  be  as 
efficient  as  other  big  cities,  it  would 
eliminate  its  budget  deficit  just  by  in- 
sisting that  the  people  it  already  em- 
ploys do  the  jobs  they  are  paid  to  do. 

Let  me  summarize  very  briefly  be- 
cause we  are  running  out  of  time: 
First,  we  must  have  a  revolution  to  re- 
place the  welfare  state  with  oppor- 
tunity society  values;  second,  there  are 
going  to  be  people  who  fight  that  revo- 
lution. There  are  going  to  be  some  pub- 
lic employee  unions  in  places  like  New 
York  who,  frankly,  have  their  own 
kind  of  welfare  and  do  not  want  to 
have  to  go  to  work.  There  are  going  to 
be  trial  lawyers  who  object  to  the  idea 
of  reforms  because  they  are  doing  pret- 
ty well,  basically  charging  a  lawyer  tax 
to  every  American  for  the  right  to  file 
suits  without  any  responsibility,  with- 
out any  kind  of  penalty. 

There  are  going  to  be  professional 
politicians  tied  into  the  big-city  ma- 
chines and  the  old  welfare  state.  There 
are  going  to  be  legitimate  leftwing 
ideologues,  college  professors,  intellec- 
tuals who  believe  in  socialism,  believe 
in  redistribution,  believe  in  bureauc- 
racy. They  are  going  to  honorably  be- 
lieve that.  It  happens  to  be  wrong; 
most  Americans  think  it  is  nuts,  and  it 
clearly  has  failed.  But  that  is  their 
right. 

But  because  they  still  control  the 
Congress,  because  they  are  the  domi- 
nant force  in  most  State  legislatures, 
because  they  are  so  powerful  politi- 
cally, unless  every  citizen  decides  that 
they  are  prepared  to  insist  on  change 
and  unless  every  citizen  registers  to 
vote,  helps  candidates  committed  to 
the  revolution  and  gets  involved,  the 
necessary  revolution  will  not  happen. 
And  if  it  does  not,  the  welfare  state 
will  make  us  weaker,  the  welfare  state 
will  weaken  us  in  education,  will  weak- 
en us  in  health,  will  weaken  us  in  jobs 
and  in  the  long  run  America  will  not  be 
able  to  lead  the  world. 

So,  if  we  are  to  lead  the  world,  if  we 
are  to  live  up  to  what  President  Bush 
said  the  other  night  when  he  said  we 
have  gone  from  being  the  leader  of  the 
West  to  the  leader  of  the  world,  then 
we  must  have  this  revolution.  And  I 
hope  all  of  my  colleagues  will  join  in, 
and  I  hope  every  citizen  will  join  in. 

I  thank  the  Speaker. 


THE     FAIR     TRADE     FRAUD:     HOW 
CONGRESS  PILLAGES  THE 

CONSUMER    AND    DISSEMINATES 
AMERICAN  COMPETITIVENESS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  DELAY]  is  rec- 
ognized for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  Delay.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  in- 
trigued by  the  minority  whip,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia,  Mr.  Gingrich's 
call  for  a  revolution,  and  I  join  in  that 
revolution.  I  think  part  of  joining  that 
revolution  is  that  we  must  look  at  the 
world  as  the  world  economy  and  we 
must  look  at  the  world  as  an  oppor- 
tunity for  the  United  States  to  build  a 
very  strong  economy  because  without  a 
strong  economy  nothing  else  can  hap- 
pen. We  can  no  longer  be  leader  of  the 
free  world  unless  we  have  a  strong 
economy. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  come  to  the  well  of 
the  House  because  I  am  very  perplexed 
and  very  concerned  over  discussions, 
especially  those  of  the  last  couple  of 
months,  coming  from  the  mouths  of 
some  industries,  coming  from  the 
mouths  of  some  elected  officials,  as  it 
regards  trade. 

There  is  a  lot  of  misconception  going 
around  this  country  and  permeating 
throughout  this  country  about  trade, 
about  free  and  open  trade.  And  the  big- 
gest misconception  is  the  phrase  "fair 
trade,"  because  usually  what  fair  trade 
means  is  that  one  industry  wants  to  be 
protected  from  another  industry  that 
is  not  located  in  the  United  States. 
And  it  is  usually  one  industry  that 
does  not  care  to  compete  in  the  world 
economy  and  wants  to  be  protected 
from  that  competition. 

It  is  very  devastating  to  this  coun- 
try, and  I  think  there  is  a  lot  of  misuse 
of  statistics  and  a  lot  of  misuse  of  our 
examples  of  what  is  going  on  in  this 
country. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  ran  across  a  book  that 
was  just  recently  releeised  that  I  think 
is  one  of  the  best  treatises  I  have  ever 
read  on  trade  in  the  world,  and  it  is  en- 
titled "The  Fair  Trade  Fraud,  How 
Congress  Pillages  the  Consumer  and 
Disseminates  American  Competitive- 
ness," written  by  James  Bovard  who  is 
an  associate  policy  analyst  at  the 
CATO  Institute  and  a  former  World 
Bank  consultant.  Some  Members  of 
this  House  may  remember  that  he 
wrote  a  highly  successful  book  enti- 
tled, "The  Farm  Fiasco,"  which  was 
published  in  1989.  He  has  written  well 
over  300  articles  in  publications  such  as 
the  New  York  Times,  the  Wall  Street 
Journal,  Washington  Post,  the  Los  An- 
geles Times,  and  the  New  Republic. 

James  Bovard  in  his  book  "The  Fair 
Trade  Fraud"  in  a  very  objective  way 
presents  a  treatise  on  trade  in  this 
world  of  ours,  in  this  international 
economy,  and  he  produced  under  the 
heading  "Policy  Analysis"  put  out  by 


the  CATO  Institute  excerpts  from  his 
book,  and  I  thought  these  excerpts 
were  so  poignant  in  the  argument  on 
trade  that  I  take  the  well  of  this  House 
in  order  to  read  this  article  into  the 
Record,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  it  is  enti- 
tled. "The  Myth  of  Fair  Trade."  by 
James  Bovard. 

The  M^th  of  Fair  Trade 
(By  James  Bovard) 

Americans'  freedom  and  prosperity  are 
being  sacrificed  on  the  altar  of  fair  trade. 
Each  year  protectionists  discover  new  moral 
pretexts  for  further  restricting  how  Amer- 
ican citizens  may  spend  their  paychecks. 
Fair  trade  is  a  moral  delusion  that  could  be 
leading  to  an  economic  catastrophe. 

Unfortunately,  the  louder  politicians  have 
demanded  fair  trade,  the  more  U.S.  trade 
policies  have  become  a  travesty  of  fairness. 
The  U.S.  government  has  created  a  trade 
lynch  law  that  can  convict  foreigrn  compa- 
nies almost  regardless  of  how  they  operate. 
Between  1980  and  1989,  the  U.S.  Commerce 
Department  found  only  5  percent  of  the  for- 
eign companies  it  investigated  not  guilty  of 
dumping.  Two  thousand  foreign  companies 
have  been  penalized  since  1980  for  selling 
their  products  to  Americans  at  prices  lower 
than  those  approved  by  the  U.S.  government. 

When  politicians  call  for  fair  trade  with 
foreigners,  they  routinely  use  a  concept  of 
fairness  that  is  diametrically  opposed  to  the 
word's  normal  meaning.  In  exchanges  be- 
tween individuals — in  contract  law — the  tra- 
ditional test  of  fairness  is  the  voluntary  con- 
sent of  each  party  to  the  bargain:  "the  free 
will  which  constitutes  fair  exchanges,"  as 
Sen.  John  Taylor  wrote  in  1822.  When  mod- 
ern politicians  speak  of  unfair  trade,  they  do 
not  mean  that  buyers  and  sellers  did  not  vol- 
untarily agree  but  that  federal  officials  dis- 
approve of  the  bargains  American  citizens 
chose  to  make.  Fair  trade,  as  the  term  is 
now  used,  usually  means  government  inter- 
vention to  direct,  control,  or  restrict  trade. 
Fair  trade  means  governmeilt  officials  decide 
what  Americans  should  be  allowed  to  buy 
and  what  prices  they  should  be  forced  to  pay. 
Fair  trade  is  paternalism  in  international 
commerce. 

Fair  trade  often  means  that  some  politi- 
cian or  bureaucrat  picks  a  number  out  of 
thin  air  and  imposes  it  on  foreign  businesses 
and  American  consumers.  Fair  trade  means 
that  Jamaica  is  allowed  to  sell  the  United 
States  only  970  gallons  of  ice  cream  a  year, 
that  Mexico  is  allowed  to  sell  Americans 
only  35,292  bras  a  year,  that  Poland  is  al- 
lowed to  ship  us  only  350  tons  of  alloy  tool 
steel,  that  Haiti  is  allowed  to  sell  the  United 
States  only  8.030  tons  of  sugar.  Fair  trade 
means  permitting  each  American  citizen  to 
consume  the  equivalent  of  only  one  teaspoon 
of  foreign  ice  cream,  two  foreign  peanuts, 
and  one  pound  of  imported  cheese  per  year. 
Fair  trade  means  the  U.S.  government  im- 
poses import  quotas  on  tampons,  typing  rib- 
bons, tents,  twine,  table  linen,  tapestries, 
and  ties.  Fair  trade  means  that  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress can  impose  more  than  8,000  different 
taxes  on  imports,  with  tariffs  as  high  as  458 
percent. 

In  practice,  fair  trade  means  protection- 
ism. Yet  every  trade  barrier  undermines  the 
productivity  of  capital  and  labor  throughout 
the  economy.  A  1979  Treasury  Department 
study  estimated  that  trade  barriers  rou- 
tinely cost  American  consumers  8  to  10  times 
as  much  as  they  benefit  American  producers. 
A  1984  Federal  Trade  Commission  study  esti- 
mated that  tariffs  cost  the  American  econ- 
omy $81   for  every  $1   of  adjustment  cost 
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saved.  Restrictions  on  clothing  and  textile 
imports  cost  consumers  $1  for  each  1  cent  of 
increased  earnings  of  American  textile  and 
clothing  workers.  According  to  the  Institute 
for  International  Economics,  trade  barriers 
are  costing  American  consumers  $80  billion  a 
year— or  more  than  $1,200  per  family. 

We  will  examine  the  U.S.  anti-dumping 
law.  U.S.  countervailing  duty  law.  U.S.  retal- 
iations against  alleged  foreign  unfair  trade 
barriers,  and  the  moral  essence  of  fair  trade. 

THE  "DUMPING"  M'VTH 

Economic  xenophobia  is  the  core  of  the 
U.S.  anti-dumping  law.  The  Commerce  De- 
partment acts  as  if  every  sale  of  a  foreign 
product  at  a  low  price  is  a  Trojan  Horse — an 
insidious  attempt  to  undermine  the  Amer- 
ican economy.  While  American  politicians 
lecture  the  world  on  fair  trade,  our  anti- 
dumping laws  are  an  inquisitorial  nightmare 
for  foreign  companies,  a  mockery  of  due 
process  and  justice. 

Dumping  occurs  when  a  company  charges  a 
lower  price  for  a  product  in  an  export  mar- 
ket than  in  its  home  market.  Differential 
pricing  according  to  demand  and  market 
conditions  is  a  normal  business  practice,  yet 
the  U.S.  government  considers  it  highly  per- 
nicious when  done  by  foreign  companies  ex- 
porting to  the  United  States. 

Dumping  has  long  been  portrayed  as  a  seri- 
ous threat  to  the  American  economy.  A  1921 
House  of  Representatives  report  warned 
against  "a  now  common  species  of  commer- 
cial warfare  of  dumping  goods  on  our  mar- 
kets at  less  than  cost  or  home  value  if  nec- 
essary until  our  industries  are  destroyed." 
The  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  warned  in 
1986  that  "the  unlawful  dumping  of  foreign 
goods  .  .  .  has  become  a  serious  threat  to 
American  industries."  In  1989  a  federal  judge 
characterized  dumping  as  inherently  "preda- 
tory" and  declared  that  dumping  involves  an 
element  of  "wrong-doing." 

U.S.  anti-dumping  practices  routinely 
expel  foreigrn  corporations  from  the  U.S. 
market  as  punishment  for  normal  business 
practices.  The  anti-dumping  law  forces  for- 
eign companies  to  run  a  nearly  endless 
gauntlet  of  American  bureaucrats.  A  more 
perceptive  federal  judge  concluded  that  the 
anti-dumping  law  allowed  American  compa- 
nies to  conduct  "economic  war"  against 
their  foreign  competitors. 

While  many  people  consider  dumping  an 
arcane  subject,  penalties  for  dumping  have 
forced  Americans  to  pay  more  for  photo  al- 
bums, pears,  mirrors,  ethanol,  cement,  shock 
absorbers,  roofing,  shingles,  codfish,  tele- 
visions, paint  brushes,  cookware,  motorcycle 
batteries,  bicycles,  martial  art  uniforms, 
computers  and  computer  disks,  telephone 
systems,  forklifts,  radios,  flowers,  aspirin, 
staplers  and  staples,  paving  equipment,  fire- 
place mesh  panels,  dry  cleaning,  and  many 
other  things.  Anti-dumping  laws  increas- 
ingly prevent  American  businesses  from  ob- 
taining vital  foreign  supplies  and  machinery. 
Commerce  Department  olTicials  now  effec- 
tively have  direct  veto  power  over  the  pric- 
ing policies  of  thousands  of  foreign  compa- 
nies. Anti-dumping  law  constitutes  potential 
political  price  controls  over  almost  $500  bil- 
lion in  imports  a  year. 

Anti-dumping  law  exists  to  prevent  foreign 
companies  from  selling  goods  in  the  United 
States  at  "less  than  fair  value."  What  is  less 
than  fair  value?  The  Commerce  Dep».rt- 
ment's  creative  definitions  would  challenge 
even  a  medieval  scholastic.  Technically, 
"less  than  fair  value"  means  selling  a  good 
in  the  United  States  for  less  than  its  price  in 
the  foreign  home  market  or  for  less  than  its 
cost  of  production  plus  a  large  profit.  Com- 
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crime"   of  dumping  results   solely 
aj^jlying  different  tests  of  fairness  to 
foreign  prices.  The  Treasury  De- 
In  a  1957  report  on  dumping,  de- 
I  lir  value"  for  foreign  prices:   "the 
•  as  used  here  simply  means  what 
ordftiarily  conceives  of  as  the  'fair  mar- 
val  le— what  a  willing  buyer  will  pay  a 
leller."  But  U.S.  anti-dumping  law 
1  oluntary  agreement  as  the  measure 
of  U.S.  prices  for  imported  prod- 
U.S.  price  of  an  imported  product 
not  according  to  whether  a  foreign 
American  buyer  voluntarily  ajrree. 
acc4rding  to  whether  the  foreign  com- 
pass dozens  of  arbitrary  tests  im- 
the  U.S.  government, 
rce  convicted  a  Brazilian  company 
its   frozen   concentrated  orange 
1.96  percent  less  than  fair  price.  The 
!  tates  has  a  40  percent  tariff  on  or- 
.  so  Commerce  subtracted  40  per- 
the  Brazilian  company's  U.S.  sale 
comparing  it  with  the  Brazilian 
Brazilian  government  imposes  a 
export  tax  on  orange  juice,  and 
and  insurance  costs  probably  added 
mother  2  or  3  percent.  Thus.  Brazil 
ng  orange  juice  for  at  least  45  per- 
in   the   United    States   than    in 
ut  the  Commerce  Department  still 

the  U.S.  price  unfairly  low. 
mping  laws  are  a  relic  of  the  days 
exchange  rates.  Commerce  will  con- 
fc  reign  company  for  a  price  difference 
0.5  percent  between  its  U.S.  and  for- 
es. Yet  the  dollar  routinely  fluc- 
or  15  percent  or  more  in  value  an- 
>laturally.  the  number  of  dumping 
has   soared   as   exchange    rates 
more  volatile. 

officials  have  used  the  capri- 
n4es  on  exchange  rates  to  encourage 
companies   to   file   anti-dumping 
inst  foreign  competitors.  In  early 
newsletter   Inside   U.S.   Trade   re- 
The  Commerce  Department  Is  try- 
e  industries  into  filing  dumping 
Japanese  imports  for  products 
1  >els  are  being  sold  at  prices  that  do 
sufficiently  reflect  the  recent  apprecia- 
Japanese  yen.  according  to  many 
ncluding  Commerce  officials.  Corn- 
been  unofficially  compiling  a  list 
suspected  of  being  dumped  by 
companies."  One  Commerce  official 
that   the   agency   was   "trying   to 
Japanese  concessions  on  contentious 
isjues— such  as  restrictive  bidding  on 
projects      and      agricultural 
"creating  an   anti-Japanese   cli- 
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Commfcrce  sometimes  penalizes  foreign 
compani  js  for  selling  different  products  for 
different  prices.  In  1984  an  Italian  company 
was  coi  victed  of  having  a  less-than-fair- 
value  m  irgin  of  1.16  percent  on  its  sales  of 
pads  foi  woodwind  instruments.  Commerce 
compare  1  the  price  of  a  smaller  woodwind 
pad  sold  in  the  United  States  with  that  of  a 
larger  w  ^odwind  pad  sold  in  Italy.  Since  the 
smaller  )ad  sold  for  less  than  the  larger  pad. 
the  Itali  m  company  was  dumping.  In  a  brief 
defendir  j  its  action  to  the  Court  of  Inter- 
national Trade,  the  U.S.  government  admit- 
ted that  It  had  not  compared  the  sales  price 
of  Ident  cally  sized  pads— and  then  claimed 
that  Co  nmerce  has  unlimited  discretion  to 
accept  0  •  deny  comparisons  of  that  sort. 

In  a  J  ipanese  TV  case,  one  company  had 
its  dumi  ing  margins  Increased  because  it  do- 


nated unsold  televisions  sets  to  charity. 
Commerce  assessed  the  firm  as  if  the  tele- 
vision sets  had  been  "sold"  for  $0  in  the  U.S. 
market— the  ultimate  act  of  unfair  trade. 
Companies  have  also  received  higher  dump- 
ing margins  for  selling  TVs  to  employees  at 
a  large  discount  and  for  selling  damaged  or 
defective  televisions  at  a  markdown. 

In  the  case  of  stainless  steel  products  from 
the  Swedish  company  Avesta.  Commerce 
compared  sale  prices  of  small  quantities  of 
steel  sold  in  Sweden  with  the  prices  of  large 
quantities  of  steel  sold  in  the  United  States. 
As  Avesta's  brief  noted,  "Over  two-thirds  of 
the  sales  in  Sweden  were  for  quantities  less 
than  500  kilograms,  and  the  average  price  of 
these  sales  is  over  22  percent  greater  than 
the  average  price  for  sales  with  total  order 
quantities  between  501  and  5.000  kilograms, 
and  over  60  percent  greater  than  the  average 
price  of  sales  with  total  order  quantities 
over  5.000  kilograms."  Because  Avesta  sold 
5.000-kllogTam  quantities  for  lower  prices 
than  500-kilogTam  quantities,  it  was  acting 
unfairly. 

U.S.  anti-dumping  law  also  Imposes  a  cost- 
of-production  test  on  foreign  companies.  If  a 
foreign  company  is  not  making  an  8  percent 
profit  on  its  exports,  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment automatically  penalizes  the  company 
for  selling  at  a  loss.  The  8  percent  assump- 
tion is  totally  arbitrary  and  extremely  bi- 
ased against  foreign  companies.  The  Inter- 
national Trade  Commission  reported  that  av- 
erage "profits  before  income  taxes  for  all 
U.S.  corporations  in  1986  were  6  percent  of 
sales."  Thirteen  of  the  15  largest  companies 
in  the  Fortune  500  failed  the  8  percent  profit 
test  in  1989. 

Cost-of-production  analyses  tend  to  be 
sinkholes  of  quibbles  and  capricious  judg- 
ments. Commerce  usually  considers  only  the 
cost  of  production  during  the  six-month  pe- 
riod in  which  it  is  examining  the  foreign 
company's  U.S.  sales.  A  major  issue  in  a  case 
involving  Canadian  raspberries  was  how  to 
amortize  the  cost  of  a  raspberry  plant — 
whether  10.  15.  or  25  years  was  the  proper 
time  frame.  In  one  cost-of-productlon  analy- 
sis. Commerce  included  the  expenses  Suzuki 
incurred  in  defending  itself  before  the  U.S. 
Consumer  Product  Safety  Commission  on 
charges  that  its  all-terrain  vehicles  were  un- 
safe. In  a  1990  sweater  investigation.  Com- 
merce penalized  two  Korean  firms  for  mak- 
ing donations  to  local  charities,  claiming 
that  the  unrelated  donations  were  part  of 
the  cost  of  making  sweaters  ad  should  have 
been  reflected  in  higher  sweater  prices. 

Commerce  effectively  wrecked  the  exports 
of  hundreds  of  Taiwanese  sweater  companies 
because  a  few  small  Taiwanese  companies 
could  not  quickly  respond  to  Commerce's 
massive  information  requests.  Commerce 
sent  the  Taiwanese  firms  a  100-page  single- 
spaced  questionnaire  in  English;  the  average 
Taiwanese  firm  was  commanded  to  quickly 
provide  over  200.000  bits  of  information.  Com- 
merce conceded  In  its  Federal  Register  no- 
tice that  "none  of  the  investigated  (Taiwan- 
ese) companies  refused  to  provide  the  infor- 
mation requested,  refused  verification,  or 
otherwise  significantly  impeded  the  Depart- 
ment's investigation."  The  management  of 
one  Taiwanese  sweater  company  consisted  of 
the  owner  and  his  wife.  Commerce  imposed 
punitive  duties  on  the  company,  declaring 
that  "lack  of  manpower"  to  answer  the  ques- 
tionnaire was  no  excuse.  Commerce  imposed 
punitive  duties  on  another  Taiwanese  com- 
pany largely  because  the  company's  factory 
had  burned  down  and  it  had  lost  many  of  its 
records.  Since  the  United  States  also  im- 
poses a  34  percent  tariff  on   the  sweaters. 


hundreds  of  Taiwanese  sweater  companies 
are  effectively  locked  out  of  the  U.S.  mar- 
ket. 

Every  dumping  duty  Is  an  attempt  to  cre- 
ate an  artificial  scarcity,  to  deter  foreign 
companies  ft-om  exporting,  and  to  decrease 
the  supply  of  goods  on  the  American  market 
in  order  to  allow  American  companies  to 
charge  higher  prices.  Politicians  measure 
the  success  of  the  anti-dumping  law  by  the 
number  of  foreign  companies  that  are  banned 
from  the  U.S.  market  or  are  forced  to  sharp- 
ly raise  their  prices  here.  Sen.  Arlen  Specter 
(R-Pa.)  declared  at  a  1986  Senate  Finance 
Committee  hearing  on  the  administration  of 
the  anti-dumping  laws:  "I  am  not  looking  for 
more  people  to  collect  damages  from,  frank- 
ly, I  am  trying  to  stop  the  [foreign]  goods 
from  coming  in." 

The  anti-dumping-  law  turns  foreign  com- 
panies into  economic  lepers.  Perpetual  jeop- 
ardy is  the  natural  condition  of  companies 
under  anti-dumping  orders.  Although  a  com- 
pany may  be  complacent  with  a  1.93  percent 
margin  established  in  an  Initial  dumping  in- 
vestigation. Commerce  can  raise  the  dump- 
ing margin  to  92  percent  with  only  a  short 
notice  in  the  Federal  Register.  An  anti- 
dumping order  can  easily  torpedo  a  foreign 
company's  exports  to  the  United  States. 

Federal  officials  have  bragged  about  the 
chilling  effect  of  anti-dumping  laws.  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce  Gilbert 
Kaplan  told  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
in  1966:  "The  minute  a  case  is  filed,  an  im- 
porter or  a  customer  faces  an  undetermined 
liability,  an  undetermined  price  basically, 
for  items,  for  an  indeterminate  period  of 
time.  Into  the  future.  ...  If  you  are  a  pur- 
chaser, you  have  to  think  very  long  and  hard 
before  buying  from  an  exporter  given  that 
undetermined  liability  that  you  are  going  to 
face  for  quite  a  number  of  years."  Secretary 
of  Commerce  Malcolm  Baldrige  declared  in 
1986:  "The  [dumping)  penalty  is  actually  ap- 
plied to  the  U.S.  importer,  but  it  means  if 
he's  got  to  pay  that  penalty,  he  just  ain't 
going  to  import  any  more.  That's  the  stick 
that  you're  looking  for."  The  antl-dumplng 
law  provides  a  way  for  Commerce  to  beat  up 
on  American  companies  that  import  foreign 
products. 

Commerce  officials  are  sometimes  quite 
candid  about  their  biases.  In  a  1991  speech, 
Marjorle  Chorlins,  deputy  assistant  sec- 
retary of  Commerce  for  import  administra- 
tion, thanked  the  American  Wire  Producers 
Association  for  their  frequent  use  of  the 
anti-dumping  law  against  wire  imports  and 
declared,  "The  partnership  which  the  AWPA 
and  Import  Administration  have  enjoyed 
over  the  past  ten  years  has  been  active  and 
rewarding."  In  1989  Secretary  of  Commerce 
Robert  Mosbacher  described  himself  as  "the 
advocate  for  U.S.  business  in  the  [Bush]  Ad- 
ministration." Mosbacher  is  the  highest 
"judge"  in  the  Commerce  Department  in 
dumping  cases.  Since  the  judge  has  proudly 
declared  his  bias  in  favor  of  U.S.  businesses, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  anti-dumping  pro- 
ceedings are  often  a  kangaroo  court. 

The  basic  premise  of  anti-dumping  law— 
that  it  is  a  crime  for  a  company  to  sell  the 
same  product  for  two  different  prices  in  two 
different  markets  15,000  miles  apart^is  an 
economic  absurdity.  Price  differentials  usu- 
ally prove  nothing  except  that  prices  are  dif- 
ferent. If  a  businessman  sells  ice  cream  to 
Eskimos  and  to  people  on  a  tropical  island— 
and  the  people  on  the  tropical  island  will- 
ingly pay  more — does  that  mean  the  busi- 
nessman is  unfairly  dumping  ice  cream  on 
the  Eskimos  because  he  is  selling  it  to  them 
at  a  lower  price?  Are  the  E^skimos  harmed  by 


the  price  differential  between  the  arctic  and 
the  tropics? 

Although  fear  of  predatory  pricing  was  the 
fount  of  the  U.S.  anti-dumping  law,  the  list 
of  products  that  have  been  hit  with  dumping 
duties  makes  a  mockery  of  the  predatory  ar- 
gument. Did  Washington  bureaucrats  really 
believe  in  1972  that  Canadian  companies  were 
conspiring  to  dump  ice  cream  sandwich  wa- 
fers in  the  United  States  to  destroy  their 
American  competition?  And  what  good 
would  it  have  done  to  corner  the  ice  cream 
sandwich  wafer  market  anyhow?  If  the  Cana- 
dians had  obliterated  their  U.S.  competition 
and  tripled  the  price  of  ice  cream  sandwich 
wafers,  Americans  would  simply  have  bought 
more  ice  cream  cones  and  fewer  ice  cream 
sandwiches. 

THE  SPECTER  OF  FOREIGN  SUBSIDIES 

U.S.  trade  policy  appears  to  assume  that 
every  handout  given  to  a  foreign  business  is 
automatically  a  stab  in  the  back  of  a  com- 
peting American  corporation.  Foreign  sub- 
sidies have  long  been  a  prime  hobgoblin  of 
American  protectionists.  Rep.  Thomas  Hart- 
nett  (R-S.C.)  warned  In  1986  that  "foreign 
governments,  through  the  Introduction  of 
subsidies,  rebates,  and  other  economic  incen- 
tives have  made  fair  competition  an  impos- 
sibility." 

The  United  States  imposes  countervailing 
duties  on  Imported  products  that  allegedly 
received  foreign  government  subsidies.  The 
CVD  is  supposed  to  insulate  the  United 
States  from  the  effect  of  a  foreign  subsidy, 
thereby  preventing  foreigners  from  corner- 
ing the  American  market.  The  U.S.  govern- 
ment does  not  hesitate  to  penalize  foreign 
companies  even  when  It  is  providing  larger 
subsidies  to  competing  American  firms. 

U.S.  CVD  policy  presumes  that  regardless 
of  how  large  a  benefit  foreign  subsidies  pro- 
vide to  American  consumers,  the  subsidies 
must  be  penalized.  CVDs  have  boosted  prices 
Americans  pay  for  wool,  steel,  ham,  castor 
oil,  cotton  yam,  orange  juice,  scissors,  car- 
nations, sugar,  pistachios,  roses,  auto  glass, 
cement,  leather  apparel,  cookware,  lamb 
meat,  shop  towels,  agricultural  tools,  foot- 
wear, ball  bearings,  rice,  and  aspirin.  Dis- 
putes over  foreign  subsidies  have  greatly  an- 
tagonized our  trading  partners. 

American  CVD  law  effectively  hangs  a  sign 
at  the  U.S.  border  warning  foreign  compa- 
nies: "Nonvirgins  need  not  apply."  But  the 
U.S.  government  is  constantly  amending  its 
definition  of  "virginity."  While  governments 
disagree  about  whether  subsidies  are  good  or 
evil,  no  other  government  m  the  world  has 
such  an  expansive  deflnltior  of  subsidies  as 
does  the  U.S.  government.  Over  time,  the  ad- 
ministration of  U.S.  CVD  laws  has  become 
increasingly  protectionist,  arbitrary,  and  di- 
vorced from  economic  rationality. 

In  April  1986  Commerce  Imposed  a  0.82  per- 
cent surtax  on  Thai  rice  imports.  Commerce, 
after  an  exhaustive  investigation,  concluded 
that  a  Thai  government  price  support  pro- 
gram provided  a  subsidy  equal  to  0.004  per- 
cent of  the  value  of  Thai  rice  exports  to  the 
United  States,  a  government  cooperative  as- 
sistance program  provided  a  0.09  percent  sub- 
sidy, a  mortgage  program  provided  a  0.02  per- 
cent subsidy,  discounts  to  rice  millers  pro- 
vided a  0.01  percent  subsidy,  and  so  on.  While 
the  Thai  government  was  providing  a  trickle 
of  aid  to  Thai  farmers,  it  was  also  imposing 
export  taxes  on  rice.  The  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  in  an  unrelated  study,  con- 
cluded that,  after  subtracting  the  amounts 
spent  on  credit,  fertilizer,  and  marketing  as- 
sistance from  the  export  taxes.  Thai  govern- 
ment policies  imposed  a  net  5  percent  tax  on 
rice  production  in  1985. 


At  the  same  time  the  U.S.  Dejjartment  of 
Commerce  was  nickel-and-diming  Thai  rice 
growers,  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
was  bankrupting  them.  The  U.S.  government 
spent  S2  billion  in  1986  to  flood  international 
markets  with  American  rice,  driving  down 
the  world  rice  price  by  50  percent.  The  Thai 
rice  program  spent  less  than  JlOO  for  each 
Thai  rice  grower,  while  the  U.S.  program 
spent  the  equivalent  of  over  SI  million  for 
each  full-time  American  rice  grower  between 
1985  and  1990.  Thailand's  average  per  capita 
income  is  $860,  while  the  average  American 
full-time  rice  grower  was  a  millionaire  even 
before  receiving  lavish  subsidies  in  the  mid 
and  late  1980s. 

In  1983  the  United  SUtes  imposed  a  CVD 
on  Argentine  wool.  Commerce  justified  the 
penalty  on  the  grounds  that  the  Argentine 
government,  through  a  regional  development 
program,  jM-id  a  bonus  of  6  percent  for  prod- 
ucts exported  from  Argentina's  southern 
ports.  (The  United  States  has  a  similar  pro- 
gram: the  Appalachian  Regional  Commis- 
sion, which  has  given  billions  of  dollars  in 
grants  and  loans  to  businesses  in  that  re- 
gion.) While  Argentine  sheep  producers  were 
allegedly  receiving  a  6  percent  subsidy,  the 
Argentine  government  was  also  imposing  a 
17  percent  tax  on  wool  exports.  Commerce 
disregarded  the  export  tax  because  "the  ex- 
port taxes  and  duties  and  the  [export  sub- 
sidy] programs  were  enacted  under  separate 
laws."  In  the  same  year  that  Commerce 
began  penalizing  Argentine  wool  growers  for 
receiving  a  6  percent  subsidy,  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture's  wool  program  gave 
American  wool  growers  direct  payments 
equal  to  150  percent  of  the  value  of  their 
wool. 

In  1990  Commerce  imposed  a  14.17  percent 
surtax  on  Argentine  leather  imports  because 
the  Argentine  government  had  banned  the 
export  of  cattle  hides  in  1985.  (The  United 
States  imposed  a  similar  ban  on  the  export 
of  hides  in  1966.)  Commerce  alleged  that  the 
export  ban  on  Argentine  cattle  hides  was 
equivalent  to  a  direct  subsidy  to  the  Argen- 
tine leather-tanning  industry.  Commerce 
created  a  simple  test  of  the  fairness  of  Ar- 
gentine prices:  "the  best  measure  we  have  «f 
what  [Argentine]  prices  would  have  been  in 
the  absence  of  the  current  embargo  is  a 
benchmark  based  on  U.S.  hide  prices."  The 
fact  that  U.S.  hide  prices  were  higher  than 
Argentine  prices  in  the  years  1985-89  proved 
that  the  Argentine  leather  producers  were 
subsidized.  But  in  the  late  1980s  Argentina 
suffered  from  hyperinflation,  massive  cur- 
rency devaluations,  a  deterioration  in  the 
quality  of  cattle  hides,  and  government  poli- 
cies that  severely  disrupted  the  economy  and 
exchange  rates.  Commerce  disregarded  all 
those  factors  in  judging  Argentine  prices  by 
U.S.  prices. 

In  some  cases  foreign  companies  and  gov- 
ernments must  spend  more  defending  them- 
selves than  the  total  amount  of  the  alleged 
subsidy.  In  January  1990  Commerce  issued  a 
preliminary  determination  alleging  that  a 
Singapore  government  research  contract 
provided  a  subsidy  to  a  Singapore  software 
manufacturer.  Commerce  claimed  a  subsidy 
existed  because  Commerce's  contrived  esti- 
mate of  the  Singapore  government's  future 
revenues  from  the  research  results  was 
S42,891.57  less  than  the  amount  the  Singapore 
government  paid  the  private  firm  to  do  the 
research.  In  the  final  determination.  Com- 
merce conceded  that  no  subsidies  existed. 
Commerce's  investigation  cost  the  Singapore 
government  and  the  software  company  over 
$170.000— almost  four  times  the  amount  of 
the  alleged  subsidy.  Commerce's  lengthy  in- 


vestigation of  a  Singapore  software  firm  for 
allegedly  receiving  a  $42,891  subsidy  showed 
true  chutzpah,  as  the  U.S.  government,  a  few 
months  before  Commerce's  investigation 
began,  committed  $100  million  to 
SEMATECH,  a  U.S.  public-private  semi- 
conductor research  consortium. 

A  major  goal  of  CVDs  is  to  force  foreign 
governments  to  end  their  subsidies  and  play 
fair.  But  even  when  foreign  governments  re- 
duce or  abolish  their  subsidies.  Commerce 
still  routinely  refuses  to  abolish  the  CVDs. 
Commerce  also  refuses  to  repeal  CVDs  levied 
on  companies  that  can  prove  that  they  do 
not  receive  government  subsidies.  Leonard 
Shambon,  the  chief  of  the  Compliance  Divi- 
sion, which  oversees  CVD  orders,  observed  in 
1987.  "In  the  area  of  countervailing  duties, 
the  actual  prospects  for  receiving  a  revoca- 
tion because  of  the  elimination  of  subsidies 
are  dim.  if  not  nonexistent."  There  were  no 
revocations  of  CVD  penalties  between  April 
1981  and  June  1987. 

Protectionists  often  justify  CVDs  by  warn- 
ing that  foreign  governments  must  be  penal- 
ized or  they  will  monopolize  the  American 
market.  If  we  look  at  the  list  of  nations  cur- 
rently hit  with  CVDs.  we  see  that  the  vast 
majority  are  Third  World  nations— countries 
that  are  unable  to  pay  their  own  bills,  much 
less  take  over  the  world.  Of  the  76  current 
CVD  orders.  8  are  against  Argentina,  7  are 
against  Brazil,  10  are  against  Mexico,  5  are 
against  Peru,  2  are  against  Venezuela,  1  is 
against  Zimbabwe,  1  is  against  Ecuador,  and 
2  are  against  Iran.  Almost  half  of  all  CVD  ac- 
tions have  been  against  nations  that  have  ef- 
fectively defaulted  on  their  foreign  debt — not 
exactly  a  sigm  of  imminent  economic  hegem- 
ony. Despite  the  widespread  perception  that 
Japan  heavily  subsidizes  its  industry,  there 
are  no  CVD  orders  against  Japanese  prod- 
ucts. 

The  effect  of  foreign  subsidies  on  exports  is 
usually  far  less  than  the  effect  of  gyrations 
of  currency  exchange  rates.  Though  business 
subsidies,  as  are  every  other  type  of  mis- 
guided government  intervention,  are  perva- 
sive in  Latin  America,  they  are  dwarfed  by 
changes  in  the  exchange  rate.  The  average 
CVD  on  Argentine  exports  was  5  percent,  and 
the  Argentine  exchange  rate  fluctuated  244 
percent  between  1980  and  1987.  The  average 
Brazilian  CVD  was  12  percent,  and  the  Bra- 
zilian exchange  rate  fluctuated  135  percent. 
For  Chile,  the  average  CVD  was  12  percent, 
and  exchange  values  fluctuated  223  percent; 
for  Colombia,  the  values  fluctuated  7  and  189 
percent;  for  Costa  Rica,  17  and  152  percent; 
for  Mexico,  10  and  204  percent;  and  for  Peru, 
25  and  131  percent. 

Countervailing  duty  laws  are  premised  on 
the  idea  that  even  minimal  subsidies  from  a 
government  are  "magic  beans"  that  enable  a 
comijany  to  grow  into  the  sky  and  conquer 
the  world— that  government  aid  is  a  steroid 
that  vastly  increases  the  strength  of  a  for- 
eign company.  But  the  history  of  govern- 
ment subsidies  is  one  of  burning  money  al- 
most as  fast  as  tax  collectors  can  scoop  it 
up.  Ebcport  subsidies  are  usually  artillery 
shells  that  explode  in  the  face  of  the  nation 
that  fires  them. 

International  disputes  over  subsidies  re- 
semble a  couple  of  drunks  lying  in  a  gutter, 
each  accusing  the  other  of  overimbibing. 
While  the  U.S.  government  calculates  for- 
eign subsidies  out  to  the  millionth  of  a  per- 
centage point,  it  pours  tens  of  billions  into 
the  coffers  of  American  business.  During  the 
1960s,  when  the  Commerce  Department 
launched  over  300  CVD  investigations  of  for- 
eign firms.  U.S.  government  policy  provided 
$260  billion  in  benefits  to  American  farmers. 
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.  subsidies  policy  is  based  on  a  doc- 
immaculate   competlton— any   for- 
conf;>any  with  the  slightest  taint  must 
to   bureaucratic    purgatory.    Com- 
ssentially     tries     to     apply     the 
wife"    standard   to   international 
demanding  that  foreign  compa- 
of  even  the  suspicion  of  receiving 
their  governments.   That  is  pro- 
i  nrealistic  and  hypocritical. 

THE  301  SOLUTION 

LJ.S.    Trade    Representative    Carla 
toolc  office  in  February  1989.  President 
her  with  a  crowbar  to  sym- 
task  of  prying  open  foreigrn  mar- 
Section  301  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974— 
U.S.  crowbar — authorizes  the  U.S. 
to    investigate    and    retaliate 
foreign    trade    banners    that    are 
be  unfair.  Under  section  301.  U.S. 
may  petition  the  Office  of  the  U.S. 
Representative  to  take  action  against 
practice  or  barrier,  or  the  USTR 
,te  an  investigation.  Once  the  USTR 
decides  a  foreign  barrier  is  unfair. 
Unitfcd  States  gives  the  foreign  govern- 
dpadline  by  which  it  must  reform  its 
face  American  retaliation.  As  the 
Journal     noted.     "American 
retaliation  is  supposed  to  be  the  nu- 
deferrent  that  forces  the  rest  of  the 
submission." 
lurprising    how    often    the    United 
1  self  engages  in  the  same  practices 
section  301  penalizes.  The  first  section 
targeted  Guatemala  for  requiring 
carto  being  shipped  to  Guatemala  be 
ly   Guatemalan   ships.   The   United 
11  self  has  extensive  cargo  preference 
wlich  the  General  Accounting  Office 
in  1965  added  over  $100  million  to 
of  providing  food  donations  to  for- 
tries. 
the   United   States   brought   suit 
'taiwan  because  of  "confiscatory  tar- 
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iff  levels  on  imports  of  major  home  appli- 
ances." (The  Taiwanese  tariff  on  refrig- 
erators and  air  conditioners  was  60  percent.) 
But  the  United  States  has  confiscatory  tariff 
levels  on  many  items,  including  a  151  percent 
tariff  on  low-priced  watch  parts  exported 
from  Taiwan. 

Many  section  310  complaints  have  involved 
agricultural  export  subsidies,  including  Eu- 
ropean Community  export  subsidies  for  poul- 
try, wheat,  and  wheat  flour  and  Taiwan  rice 
subsidies.  In  recent  years  the  U.S.  govern- 
ment has  also  provided  export  subsidies  for 
all  of  those  items:  it  has  paid  export  sub- 
sidies of  11  percent  for  poultry,  78  percent  for 
wheat  flour,  94  percent  for  wheat,  and  over 
100  percent  for  rice.  The  United  States  de- 
nounces Japanese  rice  import  quotas,  though 
unlimited  U.S.  export  subsidies  have  done  far 
more  to  distort  the  world  rice  market  than 
has  Japan's  ban  on  rice  imports.  The  United 
States  brought  a  case  against  Korea  for  its 
beef  import  quotas,  even  though  the  United 
States  also  has  beef  import  quotas.  Five  sec- 
tion 301  cases  involved  allegations  that  for- 
eign governments  subsidized  their  steel  in- 
dustries—as does  the  United  States.  The 
Footwear  Institute  of  America  persuaded  the 
USTR  to  launch  seven  section  301  cases 
against  foreign  trade  barriers  on  footwear- 
even  though  the  United  States  itself  main- 
tains tariffs  of  up  to  67  percent  on  footwear. 

In  May  1988  the  United  States  launched  an 
investigation  of  Japanese  citrus  quotas.  In 
the  press  release  announcing  the  case.  U.S. 
Trade  Representative  Clayton  Yeutter  noted. 
"The  Florida  citrus  industry  .  .  .  believes 
that  removal  of  Japan's  unfair  barriers  could 
cut  the  price  of  oranges  for  Japanese  con- 
sumers by  one-third."  By  amazing  coinci- 
dence, that  is  roughly  the  amount  that  the 
price  of  orange  juice  in  the  United  States 
could  fall  if  the  40  percent  tariff  on  Brazilian 
orange  juice  imports  were  abolished. 

In  August  1988  the  USTR  settled  a  second 
unfair  agricultural  trade  case  with  Japan. 
Under  heavy  U.S.  pressure,  the  Japanese 
agreed  to  end  their  quotas  on  ice  cream, 
cheese,  and  sugar;  of  course.  American  trade 
policymakers  believed  that  the  United 
States  had  a  right  to  continue  its  own  im- 
port quotas  on  the  same  items. 

In  December  1988  the  European  Community 
banned  the  import  of  American  beef  pro- 
duced with  growth  hormones.  That  action 
outraged  the  United  States,  as  U.S.  policy- 
makers believed  there  was  no  scientific  evi- 
dence that  the  beef  hormones  had  adverse  ef- 
fects on  humans.  The  EC  ban  was  unjusti- 
fied, but  the  United  States  has  an  equally 
unjustified  ban  on  imports  of  German  ham. 
German  ham  has  an  international  reputation 
as  a  luxury  product,  yet  the  United  States 
insists  that  it  is  not  safe  enough  for  Ameri- 
cans. 

The  United  States  retaliated  against  the 
EC  beef  ban  by  imposing  100  percent  tariff 
surcharges  on  European  hams  and  pork 
shoulders,  cranberry  juice,  instant  coffee,  al- 
coholic beverages  containing  less  than  7  per- 
cent alcohol,  and  pet  food  packaged  for  re- 
tail sale.  The  U.S.  retaliation  devastated 
some  American  businesses.  As  the  Journal  of 
Commerce  noted:  "A  Chicago  food  importer's 
mid-size  business  will  lose  almost  $3  million 
in  revenue  this  year  as  a  result  of  the  trade 
sanctions.  .  .  .  National  Food  Trading  Corp. 
saw  10  percent  of  its  export  business  evapo- 
rate when  the  peeled  tomatoes  it  imports 
from  Spain  were  hit  with  the  100  percent  tar- 
iff." The  importer  of  Riunite  wine  dodged 
the  super  tariff  by  raising  the  alcohol  con- 
tent of  the  wine  by  25  percent.  (Some  Ameri- 
cans who  drink  low-priced  sweet  wine  and 


were  not  aware  of  the  U.S.-EC  trade  war  may 
have  been  awarded  drunk  driving  tickets  as 
a  result.)  Christina  McCown.  a  spokesperson 
for  the  USTR,  justified  the  100  percent  tariff: 
"The  amount  of  retaliation  equals  the 
amount  lost  in  U.S.  exports.  We  were  not 
trying  to  cause  any  U.S.  businesses  a  hard- 
ship." The  beef  war  sought  to  placate  Amer- 
ican cattlemen  by  padding  the  pockets  of 
American  pet  food  makers. 

Other  U.S.  trade  retaliations  have  also 
harmed  U.S.  companies.  As  Jim  Powell 
noted:  "In  1978.  American  broadcasters  filed 
a  complaint  because  Canada  had  abolished 
tax  deductions  for  advertising  on  stations  in 
the  United  States.  The  United  States  retali- 
ated by  removing  tax  deductions  for  adver- 
tising on  Canadian-owned  stations.  The  con- 
sequence, of  course,  was  that  American  ad- 
vertisers had  a  harder  time  reaching  the  Ca- 
nadian market.  Twelve  years  later,  these  re- 
taliatory measures  are  still  in  place— and 
Canada  has  not  changed  its  original  policy." 

Section  301  victories  often  skewer  Amer- 
ican consumers.  In  the  1985  settlement  of  a 
dispute  over  Japanese  leather  quotas. 
Yeutter  declared:  "The  agreement  is  a  sig- 
nificant victory  for  the  principle  of  free  and 
fair  trade.  .  .  .  This  is  far  preferable  to  pro- 
tectionist measures  that  would  restrict  im- 
ports without  increasing  U.S.  exports."  Yet 
as  part  of  its  "victory  for  free  trade."  the 
United  States  raised  tariffs  on  Japanese 
leather  imports  from  12  to  40  percent — with 
the  explicit  goal  of  sharply  reducing  Japa- 
nese exports  to  the  United  States. 

In  1988  the  United  States  decided  to  punish 
Brazil  for  its  denial  of  patent  protection  to 
American  chemical  and  pharmaceutical  com- 
panies operating  in  Brazil.  The  USTR  im- 
posed a  retailiatory  100  percent  duty  on  Bra- 
zilian penicillin  and  tetracycline,  among 
other  products.  Apparently,  some  higher  jus- 
tice was  served  by  punishing  Americans  with 
pneumonia  (forcing  them  to  pay  higher 
prices  for  their  drugs)  in  order  to  placate 
wealthy  American  multinational  corpora- 
tions. Six  months  later  Brazil  announced 
cessation  of  interest  payments  on  the  $22  bil- 
lion it  owed  U.S.  banks. 

American  trade  negotiators  are  often 
blinded  by  moral  arrogance.  Carla  Hills  told 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  in 
1989.  "I  hasten  to  tell  other  nations  that  we 
are  the  freest  and  most  open  market  in  the 
world  and  that  even  in  those  areas  that  are 
most  restricted,  we  do  import  per  capita  far 
more  than  our  largest  trading  partners."  As 
Hills  must  know.  Hong  Kong  has  far  fewer 
trade  barriers  than  the  United  States,  as  do 
the  United  Arab  Emfrates  and  Singapore. 
Sweden  and  Austria  also  may  be  more  open 
than  the  United  States.  And,  in  making  her 
claim  that  "even  in  those  areas  that  are 
most  restricted,  we  do  import  per  capita  far 
more  than  our  largest  trading  partners," 
Hills  forgot  that  Canada,  the  largest  trading 
partner  of  the  United  States,  imports  far 
more  sugar,  peanuts,  and  cotton  per  capita 
than  does  the  United  States.  The  assertion 
that  the  United  States  has  the  world's  most 
open  markets  has  long  been  a  cardinal  tenet 
of  American  trade  theology  and  is  often 
made  as  a  prelude  to  demanding  new  trade 
barriers,  somewhat  like  people  loudly  an- 
nouncing that  they  are  good  Christians  be- 
fore slamming  the  door  in  their  neighbor's 
face. 

The  U.S.  government  has  done  more  to  re- 
duce exports  than  has  any  other  government 
in  the  world.  The  amount  of  increased  ex- 
ports gained  due  to  all  the  section  301  cases 
in  the  last  decade  is  less  than  the  annual  es- 
timated amount  of  U.S.  exports  lost  thanks 
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to  the  Export  Control  Administration.  As 
George  Gilder  notes,  "By  constantly  impos- 
ing special  export  controls  for  nonsensical 
national  security  concerns  and  changing  pol- 
icy from  month  to  month  in  response  to  ut- 
terly spurious  emergencies,  the  U.S.  govern- 
ment has  become  the  chief  obstacle  to  U.S. 
competitiveness  in  electronics."  The  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences  estimated  in  1987 
that  unnecessary  Commerce  Department  ex- 
port controls  on  U.S.  technology  and  prod- 
ucts that  pose  no  threat  to  national  security 
reduced  American  exports  by  $9  billion.  U.S. 
agricultural  exports  would  be  far  higher  if 
the  government  abolished  federal  farm  pro- 
grams. A  study  by  Andrew  Feltenstein  of 
Kansas  State  University  estimated  that  uni- 
laterally abolishing  farm  programs  would 
have  reduced  the  U.S.  trade  deficit  by  $42  bil- 
lion in  1986.  A  1988  study  by  Purdue  profes- 
sors Thomas  W.  Hertel,  former  USDA  chief 
economist  Robert  L.  Thompson,  and  Marinos 
E.  Tsigas  concluded  that  the  misallocation 
of  resources  and  capital  to  agriculture  de- 
pressed the  productivity  of  other  sectors  of 
the  U.S.  economy  and  reduced  American 
manufacturing  exports  by  $7.5  bilion  and 
service  exports  by  $3.4  billion.  An  American 
Enterprise  Institute  study  concluded  that 
U.S.  tobacco  exports  would  double  if  the  gov- 
ernment abolished  its  tobacco  quota  and 
price  support  system.  The  USDA  imposes  se- 
vere limitations  or  quotas,  or  both,  on  the 
export  of  lemons,  almonds,  raisins,  peanuts, 
and  peanut  butter. 

THE  MORALITY  OF  FAIR  TRADE 

Every  restriction  on  imports  is  an  attempt 
by  the  U.S.  government  to  compel  some 
Americans  to  pay  higher  prices  to  other 
Americans  than  they  otherwise  would  have 
paid.  Consumers  do  not  offer  to  voluntarily 
pay  higher  prices;  they  pay  higher  prices 
only  because  17.000  U.S.  Customs  Service  of- 
ficials leave  them  no  choice. 

Trade  is  not  simply  a  matter  of  exchanging 
widgets  for  gadgets;  it  affects  the  way  people 
live  their  daily  lives.  Since  practically  no 
one  can  make  all  the  things  he  wears,  eats, 
and  uses,  a  person's  standard  of  living  and 
opportunity  in  life  depend  largely  on  his  op- 
portunities for  trading  the  product  of  his 
labor  with  others.  Pervasive  trade  barriers 
effectively  force  people  to  use  inferior  build- 
ing blocks  for  their  lives.  Trade  barriers  are 
an  attempt  by  politicans  to  control  the  mar- 
ket. And  politicians  cannot  control  the  mar- 
ket without  commanding  everyone  who  must 
rely  on  that  market. 

Trade  barriers  raise  prices,  and  price  hikes 
have  the  same  effect  as  a  federal  decree  that 
some  Americans  shall  no  longer  be  allowed 
to  buy  the  restricted  product.  As  John  Stu- 
art Mill  noted  in  "On  Liberty,  "  "Every  in- 
crease of  price  is  a  prohibition  to  those 
whose  means  do  not  come  up  to  the  aug- 
mented price."  The  Joint  Economic  Commit- 
tee observed  in  1956,  "For  a  government  offi- 
cial to  make  a  moral  judgment  on  how  we 
ought  to  spend  our  money  is  an  invasion  of 
liberty  and  privacy  which  is  acceptable  only 
where  obvious  public  harm  follows."  Govern- 
ment cannot  drive  up  prices  without  knock- 
ing some  people  out  of  the  market — without 
taking  a  notch  out  of  someone's  living  stand- 
ard, changing  the  types  of  clothes  some  peo- 
ple wear,  the  cars  some  people  drive,  the  food 
some  people  eat,  the  medical  care  some  peo- 
ple receive.  The  1986  Softwood  Lumber 
Agreement  added  $1,000  to  the  cost  of  con- 
structing a  new  house  in  the  United  States,'^ 
thereby  knocking  as  many  as  300,000  people 
out  of  the  home-buying  market  and  effec- 
tively decreeing  that  many  families  would  be 
forced  to  live  in  trailer  homes  instead  of  real 
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houses.  If  the  federal  government  intervened 
to  cause  old  people's  bones  to  automatically 
break  when  they  fell,  that  Intervention 
would  be  denounced  as  the  height  of  idiotic 
tyranny.  But  apparently  federal  Intervention 
in  the  form  of  a  quota  that  imposes  the 
equivalent  of  a  170  percent  tariff  on  dairy  im- 
ports, thereby  ensuring  that  many  Ameri- 
cans will  have  calcium  deficiencies  and  weak 
bones,  is  okay.  What  is  the  moral  difference 
between  putting  a  50  percent  surcharge  on 
imported  clothing  and  commanding  millions 
of  poor  people  to  wear  tattered  garments? 

Every  trade  restraint  is  a  moral  issue, 
forcibly  sacrificing  some  Americans  for  the 
benefit  of  others.  Treasury  Secretary  Robert 
Walker  observed  in  1845,  "If  the  marshall 
were  sent  by  the  federal  government  to  col- 
lect a  direct  tax  from  the  whole  people,  to  be 
paid  over  to  the  manufacuring  capitalists  to 
enable  them  to  sustain  their  business,  or  re- 
alize a  larger  profit,  it  would  be  the  same  in 
effect  as  the  protective  duty."  If  a  business- 
man pulls  a  gun  on  a  customer  and  demands 
20  percent  more  for  a  product,  that  is  rob- 
bery. If  a  politician  intervenes  to  the  same 
effect,  it  is  fair  trade.  As  the  Supreme  Court 
said  in  1875.  "To  lay  with  one  hand  the  power 
of  the  government  on  the  property  of  the  cit- 
izen, and  with  the  other  to  bestow  it  upon  fa- 
vored individuals  to  aid  private  enterprises 
and  build  up  private  fortunes,  is  none  the 
less  a  robbery  because  it  is  done  under  the 
forms  of  law  and  is  called  a  taxation." 

Protectionism  rests  on  a  moral  glorifi- 
cation of  an  economy's  least  competitive 
producers.  A  member  of  the  other  body  an- 
nounced in  1988:  "The  market  will  take  care 
of  consumers.  The  Government  must  take 
care  of  producers.  No  government  was  ever 
organized  to  get  everybody  something  for  a 
cheap  price.  The  market  does  that."  (Hol- 
lings  made  that  observation  in  a  speech  call- 
ing for  further  government  suppression  of 
the  market.)  Protectionism  is  a  Dred  Scott 
policy  for  consumers— the  federal  govern- 
ment promises  not  to  let  American  buyers 
escape  from  American  businesses  that  want 
to  charge  consumers  higher  prices. 

Fair  trade  is  based  on  the  doctrine  that 
producers  have  rights  and  consumers  have 
duties.  Fair  trade  assumes  that  the  consum- 
er's freedom  of  choice  is  an  Injustice  to  the 
producer.  The  soul  of  protectionism  is  that 
government  should  force  customers  to  carry 
a  company  that  cannot  stand  on  its  own  two 
feet.  Protectionism  is  an  economic  no-fault 
insurance  policy:  no  matter  how  often  an 
American  company  crashes  in  the  market- 
place, the  consumer  must  pay  the  bill. 

Federal  officials  have  long  talked  and 
acted  as  if  they  had  a  droit  du  seigneur  over 
American  consumers.  U.S.  Deputy  Trade 
Representative  Linn  Williams  declared  on 
December  4,  1989.  "I  should  also  note  that 
the  U.S.  has  'contributed'  a  substantial  part 
of  its  domestic  market  to  imported  steel."  It 
is  outrageous  for  a  high-ranking  government 
official  to  speak  of  the  U.S.  government  al- 
lowing some  Americans  to  buy  imported 
steel  as  a  contribution— as  if  government  of- 
ficials own  the  consumers'  dollar  and  can  de- 
cide to  "contribute"  it  to  whom  they  choose. 
That  statement  epitomizes  the  notion  that 
government  officials  own  the  market  they 
seek  to  control.  Rep.  Joseph  M.  Gaydos  (D- 
Pa.).  executive  chairman  of  the  House  Steel 
Caucus,  declared  in  1988.  "We're  not  going  to 
allow  domestic  companies,  if  we  can  help  it. 
to  buy  [steel]  overseas."  Federal  officials 
talk  as  if  they  have  the  right  to  dispose  of 
the  dollars  of  any  American  company  or  citi- 
zen that  needs  to  buy  steel,  or  sugar,  or 
cheese,  or  an  auto.  In  1990  another  member 


of  the  other  body  denounced  U.S.  textile  pol- 
icy "that  gives  our  market  to  foreigners." 
The  gentleman  apparently  believes  that  the 
U.S.  Congress  should  have  the  right  and 
power  to  give  the  market  to  whom  it  choos- 
es. To  talk  of  giving  the  market  is,  in  re- 
ality, to  talk  of  giving  away  the  dollars  of 
anyone  who  must  depend  on  that  market. 
For  politicians  to  allocate  market  share  is  to 
treat  consumers  like  serfs  who  can  be  finely 
traded  by  their  lords. 

Medieval  theologian  Duns  Scotus  declai-ed 
that  a  price  was  just  when  "the  owners  of 
things  .  .  .  preserve  equality  of  value  in  the 
things  exchanged,  according  to  right  reason 
judging  of  the  nature  of  the  thing  exchanged 
in  relation  to  its  human  use."  U.S.  trade  law 
assumes  that  goods  have  an  objective  value 
in  themselves  that  can  be  determined  in  a 
bureaucratic  vacuum  thousands  of  miles 
from  the  market  where  the  product  is  ex- 
changed. The  soul  of  American  trade  law  is 
that  bureaucrats  and  politicians,  not  buyers 
and  sellers,  are  the  proper  judges  of  fair 
value.  All  the  absurdities,  biases,  and  scho- 
lastic methods  follow  from  that  principle. 
Fair  trade  essentially  substitutes  the  moral 
and  political  values  of  federal  policymakers 
for  the  economic  values  of  private  citizens. 

CONCLUSION 

Fair  trade  is  an  income  redistribution  sys- 
tem based  on  the  capture  of  political  power. 
In  the  end.  the  morality  of  fair  trade  is  pure 
realpolitik— the  deincation  of  power  as  an 
end  in  itself.  Should  the  capture  of  political 
machinery  give  some  Americans  a  right  to 
put  their  hands  in  other  Americans'  pockets? 
Should  politicians  have  the  right  to  reduce 
one  man's  standard  of  living  in  order  to  buy 
another  man's  vote? 

There  is  no  way  that  restricting  Ameri- 
cans' opportunity  to  buy  and  sell  can  make 
America  a  richer  land.  Protectionism  is  the 
ultimate  "less  is  more"  policy— a  policy 
based  on  the  idea  that  the  United  States  will 
become  richer  if  the  government  forces 
Americans  to  pay  higher  prices  for  fewer 
goods.  Every  trade  barrier  imposes  an  oppor- 
tunity cost  on  the  American  economy. 

Every  unnecessary  burden  the  U.S.  govern- 
ment places  on  American  Industry  and  agri- 
culture means  lost  exports  and  reduced  in- 
come for  American  citizens.  The  fewer 
crutches  the  government  provides,  the  faster 
American  industry  will  run.  Should  we  hold 
U.S.  productivity  hostage  to  the  stubborn- 
ness or  stupidity  of  other  nations'  trade  pol- 
icymakers? Should  the  United  States  wait 
until  it  receives  a  foreign  bribe  before  it 
looks  to  its  own  interests?  Are  dairy  import 
quotas— and  the  brittle  bones  of  the  Amer- 
ican elderly— an  asset  that  we  should  de- 
mand to  be  compensated  for  giving  up?  Are 
the  tattered  clothes  of  many  poor  Americans 
something  the  nation  should  be  proud  of?  Is 
a  federal  sugar  policy  that  drives  American 
food  manufacturers  overseas  a  national 
asset? 

The  rising  phobia  of  imports  and  trade  bal- 
ances misses  the  purpose  of  trade.  Trade  al- 
lows consumers  everywhere  a  chance  to  ben- 
efit from  increases  in  productivity  anywhere. 
As  Emerson  observed,  "If  a  talent  is  any- 
where born  into  the  world,  the  community  of 
nations  is  enriched."  Trade  binds  humanity 
together  in  laboring  for  mutual  benefits.  The 
expansion  of  trade  between  the  end  of  World 
War  U  and  the  1980s  produced  the  greatest 
era  of  prosperity  in  world  history. 

The  fundamental  issue  is  not  whether  for- 
eign governments  treat  American  companies 
fairly  but  whether  American  citizens  receive 
fair  treatment  from  their  government.  Even 
if  trade  barriers  exist  abroad,  U.S.  politi- 
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shbuld  not  perpetuate  them  here.  We 
c  sase  punishing  American  consumers 
e  lleged  sins  of  foreign  governments. 


SP  5CIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 
By  ui  animous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative ]  irogram  and  any  special  orders 
heretof  )re  entered,  was  granted  to: 

following  Members  (at  the  re- 
Mr.  BOEHNER)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tHeir  remarks  and  include  extra- 
r  laterial:) 
kJLOMON,   for  60  minutes  each 
February,  3,  4,  5,  6,  and  7. 
URTON  of  Indiana,  for  60  min- 
day.  on  March  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  9, 
13,  16,  17,  18,  19,  20,  23,  24.  25. 
,  and  31. 
IJreier  of  California,  for  60  min- 
day,    on    Febru£iry   3,  4,  5, 
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JiLiRAKis,    for   60   minutes,    on 
5. 
K  UNTER,  for  15  minutes,  today, 
following  Members  (at  the  re- 
Ms.  Pelosi)  to  revise  and  ex- 
trteir  remarks  and  include  extra- 
riaterial:) 
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Ms.  Pelosi,  for  5  minutes,  today. 
Mr.  Gejdenson,  for  5  minutes,  today. 
Mr.  Annunzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Michel,  and  to  include  extra- 
neous material  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  it  exceeds  two  pages  of  the 
Congressional  Record  and  is  esti- 
mated by  the  Public  Printer  to  cost 
S2,977. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  BOEHNER)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  Green  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Bateman. 

Ms.  Ros-Lehtinen. 

Mr.  Shaw. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Ms.  Pelosi)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr.  Roe. 

Mr.  Bonior. 

Mr.  Lantos. 

Mr.  Feighan. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  Delay.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjoxxrn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  3  o'clock  and  8  minutes  p.m.), 
under  its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed until  Monday,  February  3,  1992, 
at  12  noon. 


EXPENDITURE  REPORTS  CONCERN- 
ING OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL 

Reports  of  various  committees  and 
miscellaneous  groups  of  the  U.S.  House 
of  Representatives  concerning  the  for- 
eign currencies  used  by  them  for  offl- 
cial  foreign  travel  during  the  second 
and  third  qusu-ters  of  1991,  as  well  as 
the  consolidated  report  of  expenditures 
for  official  foreign  travel  authorized  by 
the  Speaker  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives in  the  third  and  fourth 
quarters  of  1991,  pursuant  to  Public 
Law  95-384  are  as  follows: 


Date 


Per  diem' 


Iransportatiori 


Other  purposes 


Total 


Arnval       Departure 


Country 


US  dollar  US  dollar 

Foreiin  cur-      equivalent  Forei|n  cur-      eounalent 
rtncy         or  US.  cur-  rency  or  US  cur- 

rency' rency' 


Foreign  cur- 
rency 


U  S  dollar 
egunralent 
Of  US  cur- 
rency' 


U.S.  dollar 
Foreign  cur-      equnralcflt 
rency         or  US.  cur- 
rency' 


Military  fansport  rauid  tnp 
Hon  Man  I 


ansport  round  tnp 

wi  

ansport  nwnd  tnp 

on  

ansport  round  trip 


ansport  round  tnp 

lino  


Gi  nbi 


Military  ansport  roiuMi  tnp 
LitsI  C.  Leact  


4/lS 
VIS 

■^3 
V26 

.—. 

im 

...„. 

im 

•■^3 

im 
im 


4/19 
4/20 


5/26 
5/27 


im 
im 


im 
im 


im 
im 


im 
im 


im 
im 


im 
im 


Inwry  Coast 
Seneial  


2J70 


338.00 
6700 


Haiti 

Dominican  Reput>lc  . 


7.808 
2.870 


38000 
226  50 


Haiti 

Dofflimcm  Republic  . 


2J08 
2.870 


380.00 
226.50 


Haiti. 


Domiiican  Republic  . 


2.808 
2J70 

2.870 


380.00 
226.50 


380.00 
226.50 


Haiti 

Dominican  Repotilic 


2M8 
2370 


380.00 
226iO 


Haiti 

Dominican  Republic 


2.808 

2m 


380.00 
226.50 


Haiti 

Dominican  Republic 


2.808 
2.870 


380  OO 
226  50 


ansportalion  r 

total  


Ibi* 


l,»S.0O 
432.14 

■■—■- 

432.14 

—~ 

432.14 

—  - 

432.14 
~- 

432.14 
432.14 

iiiiii 

432.14 

"iiii'n 


'2iOM 


4.650.50 


37.36901 


250.00 


58800 
67  00 

1.995.00 
81214 
226.50 

4.62129 
812.14 
226.50 

4.621.29 
81214 
22650 

4.621.29 
81214 
226.50 

4.62129 
81214 
226.50 

4.62129 
81214 
226  50 

4.62129 
81214 
226.50 

4,621.29 

42,269.51 


I  ?*i  tm   nstitutes  lod|in|  and  meals 

'H  toni|n  umocy  is  used,  enter  US.  dollar  equivalent,  it  U.S. 

>Re|istrati  n  fee. 


currency  is  used,  enter  amount  eipendtd. 


TONY  P  HAU.  Chairman.  My  31,  1991 


REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  COMMIHEE  ON  THE  JUDICIARY.  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES.  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  JULY  1  AND  SEPT.  30,  1991 


Dale 


Per  diem' 


Transportation 


Olhei  purposes 


Total 


I  d  Member  a  employee 


Arrival       Departure 


Country 


Foreign  cur- 
rency 


US  dollar 
equivalent 
or  US  cur- 
rency' 


Foreign  cur- 
rency 


US  dollar 
equivalent 
or  US.  cur- 
rency' 


Foreign  cur- 
rency 


US  dollar 
equivalent 
Of  U.S.  cur- 


Foreign  cur- 
rency 


U.S.  dollaf 
equrvalent 
Of  US.  cur- 
rency' 


Kipetsti 


Commer  lal  Iransportatm  . 
Coma  «ee  total  


8/26 

8^8 

8/31 

9/3 

VS 

M 


8/28      Hong  Kong 
tn\      Thailand    .. 

India  

Pakistan  .... 

Turbay 

FfMOi  ........ 


9/5 
*9 

yio 


504.00    

3$2.00 

lUU    

SOOOO    .-.- 

(6M    

150.00    

814.00    ..    .... 

S2JI    

2C8.13    .... 

2 

242.00    

4J2170    

2.562.00    

4.87091     

2 

50400 

496.88 

566.39 

246    215.27 

1.08213 

.- 24200 

4J2870 

2.46     7.435.37 


onstitutes  lodging  and  meals. 

^nency  is  used,  enter  US  dollar  equnalent^  it  US.  currency  is  used,  enter  amount  cipended. 


MM.  BROOKS,  Cbamnan,  Dec.  23.  1991. 


January  30,  1992 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


961 


REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  COMMITTEE  ON  MERCHANT  MARINE  AND  FISHERIES,  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETVKEN  JULY  1  AND 

SEPT.  30,  1991 


Date 


Per  diem' 


Transportation 


Otbef  purposes 


ToUl 


Name  of  Member  or  employee 


Arrival       Departure 


Countiy 


Foreign  cur- 
rency 


US.  dollar 
equivalent 
Of  U.S.  cur- 
rency' 


Foreign  cur- 
rency 


US  dollar 
equivalent 
Of  US  cur- 
rency' 


Foreign  cur- 
rency 


US  dollar 
equivalent 
Of  US  cur- 
rency' 


Foreign  cur- 
rency 


US  dollar 
equivalent 
or  US  cur- 
rency' 


Bartier.  Melame  ... 

Brooks.  Sharon  K. 

Defarran.  Gina    ... 
Moore.  Charles  0. 
O'Malley.  Brian    .. 


Wilkinson.  Cynthia  H. 

Williams,  ton  C 

Welch.  Edmund  B ~... 

Commrttee  total 


9/28 

7/7" 

7/10 

8/19 

VI 

9/4 

9/6 

9/15 

8/5 

9/15 


10/6       United  Kingdom  . 


84980 


7/10 

7/12 

8/23 

9/21 

9/6 

9/9 

9/20 

8/10 

9/20 


Korea  

Japan  

Canada  .. 

Kenya 

Germany 

Italy  

Norway  .. 
Canada  .. 
Norway  ... 


442,740 
104.719 
920.00 


9,069.40 


1,813.90 


1.470.00    '3.966.00 

20630         '35635 

609.00    '2.917.00 

755.00    .._ _ 

804.00 >4IOil 

2.080.50 >SJ22JI0 

371.00    >5.736J)0 

769.00    ._ 

1.370.00    -- >2,630J)0 

550.00    '803.78 

'274.00 

9.052.50    22,212J1 


5,79235 

-—- 

1.284.68 
7.402  50 

'«76« 
4.00000 

U53  78 
274.00 


31.264.81 


'  (yt  diem  constitutes  lodging  and  meate.  ^ 

' It  foreign  cuntncy  is  used,  enter  US  dollar  equivaleot:  if  US  currency  is  used,  enter  amount  eipended.  '  ^ 

'Commercial  airfare. 
'Ground  transportation. 

>  I  day  per  diem  authorucd;  as  speaker  at  Lloyd's  List  International  t  Manne  Marketing  International,  aif  am)  e^ienses  paid  by  sponsotj;  2  days  of  meetings  with  Noneegi 
lerence 


;ian  Mmistry  and  Nofwegian  Shipping  Department  toilowmg  coo- 
WALIER  B  JONES.  Nov  19.  1991 


REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL.  SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  HUNGER.  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  JULY  1  AND  SEPT.  30,  1991 


Date 

Country 

Per  diem ' 

Transportatmi 

Other  purposes 

ToUl 

(Ume  ot  Member  or  employee 

Arrival 

Departure 

Foieign  cur- 
rency 

US  dollar 
equivalent 
or  US.  cur- 
rency' 

Foreign  cur- 
rency 

US.  dollar 

equnralent 

or  US  cur- 

iincy' 

U.S.  dollar 
Foreign  cur-      equivalent 
rency          or  US.  cur- 
rency' 

Foreign  cur- 
rency 

US  dollar 
equnralent 
Of  US  cur- 
rency' 

Hon  Tom  P  Hall 

8/5 

im 

9/1 
9/3 
9/4 

8/10 

8/29 

9/1 

9/3 

9/4 

9« 

Uganda  (MUE)      

3.627 

6.481 

859 

40.850 
551 

375.00 
125.00 
533.43 
418.00 
23100 
165.00 

-•— 

6.19630 
9.627.61 

"""iix 

5346!96 

9.627  68 

12S30 

5316.00 
15373.93 

375  OO 

Kenya        

»WJ3 

>  14732 

125  00 

Sudan 

Ethiopia  

Djibouti     „ 

1,554  66 

41800 

""■" 685 

37802 

Commercial  travel    lAD-FRA-NBO    Entebbe- 

E8»Pt  - 

165  00 
6.196.00 

N80.  and  FRA-IAO 
Military  transport  NBO  through  FRA   .  . 

Kenya ,. 

Sudan 

Ethiopia 

125.00 
533  46 

418.00 
231.00 

9  627  68 

Hon  Alan  Wheal                           

8/28 
8/30 
9/1 
9/3 

8/29 
9/1 
VZ 
9/4 

3,627 

6.481 

859 

40.850 

125  00 

58983 

41800 

Djibouti 

Germany  _.. 

Kenya 

Sudan 

•• 

23100 

Commercial  travel    lAO-fRA  and  HB-COG- 

5.846  96 

lAD 

8/27 

8/28 

8/30 

9/1 

9/3 

9/4 

9.627  68 

Hon  1  Dennis  Hastert 

8/28 

8/29 

9/1 

9/3 

9/4 

Vi 

89.00 
12500 
533  54 
418.00 
231.00 
165.00 



89  00 

3,627 
6.483 

859 
40,850 

551 

125  00 

65854 

Ethiopia  ^ 

Diibouti 

EBPt 



41800 
23100 
165.00 

Germany  . 

Kwya 

Sudan _ 

Ethiopia 

Djibouti _ _.. 

5.61600 

Military  transport  FRA  through  FRA 

.... „ 

15373.93 

Mary  C.  (Polly}  Byers  _ 

8/27 
8/28 

8rt0 
9/1 
9/3 
9/4 

8/28 
8/29 

9/1 
9/3 
9/4 
9/5 

89.00 
125.00 
742.67 
418.00 
231.00 
165.00 

89  00 

3.627 

9.023 

859 

40.850 

551 

125  00 

12S.00 

867  67 

418.00 

23100 

Egypt  ..„„. 

Germany  _.    _ _ -... 

Kenya .._ 

Sudan  

Ethiopia  - 

Diibouli „ 

im -...- ~... 

Germany 

165  00 

3.046.00 
15383.93 

126.00 

3.046  00 

Military  transport  FRA  through  FRA  . 

15.898.93 

8/27 

8/28 

8/30 

9/1 

9/3 

9/4 

8/28 

8/29 

9/1 

9/3 

9/4 

Vi 

8/28 

8/29 

9/1 

9/3 

9/4 

9/5 

3.637 

6.729 

859 

40350 

551 

89.00 
125.00 

553  79 
41800 
231.00 
165.00 

89  00 

■- 

12500 
67879 
41800 

"''3fl«30 
15373.93 



23100 
165.00 

CommefcutI  travel  lAO-fRA-IAO 

" ~ " 

3.046  00 

Military  transport  FRA  through  FRA 

mJio 

125.00 
533U 
41800 
23100 
16500 

15373.93 

8/27 

8/28 

8/30 

9/1 

9/3 

9/4 

89.00 

3.627 
6.481 

859 
40.850 

551 

12S.0O 

Sudan                             . 

12630 

65844 

Ethiopia ....... :. • 

Djibouti 



41800 

23100 

f»Pt  

165  00 

Commercial  travel  IAO~FRA  lAO 

4.274.00 
15.87393 

4.27400 

Militaiv  travel  FRA  tttraueh  FRA 

1537393 

Neal  H.  Flieger „ 

8«7 

8/28 

8/30 

9/1 

9/3 

9/4 

8/28 

8/29 

9/1 

9/3 

9/4 

9/5 

Gennany „_ 

Kenya .,..., 

Sudan 

3900 

125  00 
533,53 
41800 
23100 
165.00 

89  00 

3.627 
6.482 

859 
40350 

551 

12500 

I2S3B 

3.04600 

15.87393 



658  53 

Ethiopia _........_-..-.-.-._ 



41800 

njihniiti 

■:--:■- 

23100 

imt ,;....- ~:~:- 

165  00 

Commefcial  travel  lAD-fRA-IAD 

3.046  00 

Military  travel:  FRA  through  FRA „.. 

1537393 

Committee  total 

11.19185 

130.50235 

1.043.25 

142.737  45 

I  Per  diem  constitutes  lodging  and  meals. 

' If  foreign  currency  is  used,  enter  US.  dollar  equivalent,  if  US  currency  is  used,  enter  amount  eipended. 

'Control  room,  overtime  etc. 


TONY  r   HAU  Chairman.  Oct  31.  1991 


UMI 


962 

REPORT 


Nar  t  ol  Mnntwf  or  cmployK 


Hoo.  Frank  Mc  losl«|r 


Hon  ftick  Bow  Mt 


Comm  ttc  total 


'Per  dicm 
'It  toretfn 


I  nstitutes  k)d|in|  and  mtals. 
imncy  is  usad.  antet  US  dollar  equivalent,  it  US.  currenqr  n  used,  enter  amount  eipended 


FRANK  McCLOSKn.  Nov.  22.  1991. 

REPORT  or  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  DELEGATION  TO  BONN.  GERMANY.  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES.  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  SEPT.  3  AND  SEPT.  7,  1991 


Nan  !  ot  MemOef  n  emploice 


Hon  Richard 
Andrea  Kin| 


Comni  teetotat 


■Per  dwni 
'  If  foreign 


c  nstitutes  lod|in|  and  meals 
irrency  is  used,  enter  US  dollar  equivalenl.  it  US.  canency  is  used,  entet  amount  emended 


RICHARD  H  GEPHARDT.  Nov.  21.  1991. 

REPOlT  Of  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  DELEGATION  TO  NORWAY,  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  NOV  8  AND  NOV  12,  1991 


Nar  t  of  Memlwf  ot  employee 


Hon  Glenn  M 
Or  lames  D 


Cemrn  tN  tolal 


Calliy  Bnctuni 


VMIiam  Fraemi  ■ 


I  Pet  diem 
'It  to>ei|ft 


Pliilip  M.  Scliil  t 


'Per  diem 
'If  foreign 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


January  30,  1992 


EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  DELEGATION  TO  GERMANY  AND  DENMARK.  US  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  AUG.  25  AND  AUG. 

30,  1991 


Date 


Ainval       Departure 


Cawtqr 


tm 

mi 

V29 


8/29  Germany  . 

a/30  Denmark  . 

8/29  Germany  . 

8/30  Denmark  . 


Pet  diem' 

Transportation 

Otiief  purposes 

To(al 

Fotetjn  cur- 
rency 

US  dollar 
eouivaleni 
or  US  cur- 
rency' 

Foreiin  cur- 
rency 

US  dollar 
equivalent 
or  U  S  cur- 
rency' 

US.  dollar 
Foreign  cur-      equivalent 
rency         or  US.  cur- 
rency' 

US  dollar 
Foftign  cut-      cqunalcnt 
rency         or  US  cur- 
rency' 

1.036  00 
25900 

1.036  00 
259.00 

- 

3,30200 

3.30200 

2.590.00 

6.6O4.00 

9.194.00 

Date 


Arrival       Departure 


CMMtiy 


Gctrtiai* 


in 

V3 


9/6        Germany  . 
9/7       Germany  . 


Per  diem  < 

Transportation 

Other 

purposes 

Tol 

al 

Foitign  cur- 
rency 

US  dollar 
equnralent 
or  US.  cur- 
rency' 

Foteign  cur- 
rency 

US  dollar 
equivalent 
Of  US.  cur- 
rency' 

Foreign  cur- 
rency 

US  dollar 
equrvalent 
ot  US  cur- 
rency' 

Foreign  cur- 
rency 

US  dollar 
equnalent 
ot  US  cur- 
rency' 

1646  96 

952  OO 
952.00 

4.065.00 
4.06500 

5,017.00 

1646  96 

5,017.00 

1.904.00 

813000 

10.034.00 

Date 


Per  diem  ■ 


Transportation 


Other  purposes 


Total 


Atnval      Departure 


Cwatii 


US  dollar 

Foteign  cut-      equnralent      Fottign  cut- 

rency         or  US  cur-         rency 

rency' 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent      Foreign  cur- 


or  US  cur- 
rency' 


rency 


US.  dollar 
equivalent 
Of  US  cur- 
rency' 


Foreign  cur- 
rency 


US  dollar 

equivalent 

Of  US  cu^- 

tency' 


11/9 
11/9 


1U12 
11/12 


'843.00 
^843.00 


843.00 
843.00 


1,686.00 


1,686.00 


'  Per  diem  <  nstitutes  lodging  and  meals 

' It  toteign  I  irrency  is  used,  eater  US.  dollai  equnalent;  i<  U.S.  canency  is  uittf ,  entet  amount  eipended 

'Military  trfspottation 


GUNN  M  ANDERSON,  Nov.  22.  1991. 


REPORT  (JF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  DELEGATION  TO  HUNGARY,  CZECHOSLOVAKIA,  AND  BULGARIA,  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN 

NOV.  9  AND  NOV.  23,  1991 


Date 


Per  diem ' 


Transportation 


Other  purposes 


Total 


Nar  •  ot  Memtiet  or  emploiee 


Amval      Departure 


CMMtqi 


US.  dollar 
Foreign  cur-      equivalent 
rency         or  U.S.  cur- 
rency' 


U.S.  dollar 
Foreign  cur-      equivalent 
rency         or  US.  cur- 
rency' 


US  dollar 
Foreign  cur-      equivalent 
rency  ot  US  cur- 

rency' 


US  dollar 
Foreign  cur-      equivalent 
rency         or  US  cur- 
rency' 


Commen  il  transportation  . 


Commen  il  transportation  . 
Comm  lee  total  


11/10 
11/16 

iyi9 
wii 

11/16 
11/19 


11/16      Hungary 

11/19      Cieckoslovataa 
11/23      Bulgatia 


11/16      Hungary 

11/19      Czectesknakia 
11/73      Bulgana 


70.03800 


70,038.99 


894  00 
630.00 
365.00 


894  00 
630  00 
365.00 


3,657,01 


3,657.01 


894  00 
630.00 
365.00 

3,657.01 
04.00 
630.00 
36S.00 

3,657.01 


3,778.00 


7,314.02 


11,092.02 


I  nstitutes  Mguig  and  meals, 
irrency  is  used,  eolet  U.S.  dollar  equnalenl.  it  US.  cuncncy  is  used,  enter  amount  eipended 


KRISTI I  WALSEIN,  Jan.  3,  1992. 


REF^  RT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  MR.  PHILLIP  SCHILIRO,  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  AUG.  26  AND  SEPT.  3,  1991 


Date 


Per  diem ' 


Transportation 


Other  purposes 


Total 


Nar  e  ol  MemlMt  ot  empkjyee 


Atnval      Departure 


CiMiiir 


us  dollar 
Foteign  cur-      equivalent 
rency         or  U.S.  cur- 
rency' 


US  dollar 
Foreign  cur-      equivalent 
rency         or  US.  cur- 
rency' 


US  dollar 
Foreign  cur-      equivalent 
rency         ot  U.S.  cur- 
rency' 


US.  dollar 
Foteign  cur-      equivalent 
rency         or  US.  cur- 
rency' 


tm 


9/3 


SwitKriand  . 


1.729.21 


1.141.00 


1.729.21 


1.14100 


Comm  tee  total 


1.141.00 


1,141.00 


I  institutes  Mguig  and  meals, 
inency  a  used,  enter  U.S.  dollat  equwaleat;  if  U.S.  cutitncy  is  used,  enter  amount 


PHllP  M  SCHILIRO.  Oct.  I,  1991. 


January  30,  1992  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE  963 

REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL.  MR,  PHILLIP  W.  ROTONDI,  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES.  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  AUG.  26  AND  SEPT.  10.  1991 


Date 


Pet  diem' 


Transportation 


Othet  piitpgsts 


Total 


Name  ol  Member  ot  emph)yee 


Atnval       Departure 


Country 


US  dollar 
Foreign  cur-      equnralent      Foreign  cur- 
rency or  US  cur-  rency 
rency' 


US  dollar  U.S.  dollat  US 

equivalent  Fbteign  cor-      equNiM  Foreign  col- 
or U.S.  cur-         lency         or  US.  car-         rency         ot  US  cnr- 
rwcy'                              lency'  rency' 


Phillip  W  Rotondi 


Commercial  transportation 

Committee  total  


8/26 

8^8 

8/31 

9/3 

9/5 

9/9 


8;r28  Hong  Kong 

8/31  Thailand   ... 

9/3  India  

9/5  Pakistan  ... 

9/9  turkey 

9/10  ffiKt 


504.00 
352.00 
500.00 
IM.00 
814,00 
242.00 


144« 
tfJ9 

t2JI 
2(113 


(.».» 


2,46 


504.00 
496.88 

566  39 
2I5J7 

1,082.13 
242.00 

4.526.70 


2.562.00 


5.068.91 


2.46 


7.633J7 


'Per  diem  constitutes  lodging  and  meals 

'If  foteign  currency  is  used,  enter  US  dollar  equivalent,  if  US  currency  is  used,  enter  amount 

PHIUP  W  ROTONOI.  Dec  20.  1991 

REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL.  MS.  DIANNE  TREMBLAY,  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  SEPT.  17  AND  SEPT.  23,  1991 


Date 


Per  diem  > 


Transportation 


Othei  purposes 


loUl 


Name  of  Memtier  ot  employee 


Arrival       Departure 


Country 


US  dollar 
Foteign  cur-      equnralent      Foreign  cur- 
rency        Of  US.  cut-         rency 
rency' 


US  dollar 

equivalent      Foreign  cur- 
or US  cur-         rency 
rency' 


US  dollar  US  dollar 

equnralcnl  Foreign  cur-      equnialeot 

ot  U.S.  cot-         rency         ot  Ui  cw- 

rency'  rency' 


Dianne  Tiemlilay  ... 


9/18 
V19 
9/20 


9/19 
9/20 
9/23 


Jordan  ... 
Israel  ... 
Armenia  . 


Committee  total 


186.00 
220JI0 
438.00 


186.00 
220  00 
438  00 


844  00 


844  00 


'Per  diem  constitutes  lodging  and  meals 

'It  foreign  currency  is  used,  enter  US  dollar  equivalent;  if  US.  currency  is  used,  enter  amount  eipended. 

DUNNE  TREMBIAT.  Oct.  2,  1991. 

REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL.  MS.  KATHLEEN  M.  SULLIVAN,  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES.  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  NOV  12  AND  NOV.  19.  1991 


Date 


Per  diem  > 


Transportation 


OUw  purposes 


Total 


Name  of  ktembet  or  employee 


Amval       Departure 


Country 


US  dollar 

Foreign  cut-      equnralent      Foteign  cut- 

tency  ot  U5  cut-  rency 


US.  dollar  US.  dollr  US.  dellat 

equnralent      Foreign  cur-      equivaM      Foteign  cur-      equnaleflt 
or  U.S.  cur-         rency         ot  U5  cat-         rency         ot  US.  cut- 


rency' 

rency' 

rency' 

rency' 

Kathleen  M.  Sullivan 

11/12 

11/19 

Bangkok  

29.808 

1.192.32     

" 

Committee  total  







1,192.32 

'  Per  diem  constitutes  lodging  and  meals 

' n  foreign  currency  is  used,  enter  US  dollar  equivalent,  it  U.S.  curtency  is  used,  entet  amount 

KATTUEN  M  SUlilVM.  Nov  15.  1991 

REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  MS.  JUDITH  M.  RODRIGUEZ,  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES.  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  NOV.  29  AND  DEC.  2.  1991 


Date 

Country 

Per  diem ' 

Transportation 

Other  purposes 

Total 

Name  of  Membet  or  employee 

Arrival       Departure 

Foreign  cur- 
rency 

US  dollar 
equnralent 
or  US.  cur- 
rency' 

US  dollar 
Foteign  cur-      equnalent 
rency         or  US.  cur- 
rency' 

U.S  dollar 
Foreign  cut-      equnalent 
rency         or  U.S.  cur- 
rency' 

Foreign  cur- 
rency 

US  dollar 

equrvalent 

or  U.1  cw- 

rency' 

Judith  M.  Rodngue/ 

11/29            12/2 

Honduras  ... 

3,624 

600.00 

1 17000 

- - -.,. 

3,624 

I  770  00 

Committee  total .,.. 

600.00 

1,170.00 

_. 

1.770.00 

>  Per  diem  constitutes  lodging  and  meals. 

'If  foreign  currency  is  used,  enter  US  dollar  equivalent;  it  US  curtency  is  used,  entet  amount  eipended 

JUOITM  M  ROORIGUEi.  Jan  9.  1992 

REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  MR  MAHHEW  A.  REYNOLDS.  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  DEC.  2  AND  DEC.  13.  1991 


Date 


Pet  diem' 


Transportation 


Othet  purposes 


Total 


Name  of  Memtier  or  employee 


Arrival      Departure 


Country 


US  dollar  US  doilai  US.  dolUr  US  dollar 

Foreign  cur-      equnalent  Foiogn  cur-      equivalent  Foreign  cur-      equnalent  Foteitn  cat-      eqarnM 
rency         ot  U.S.  cut-         rency         or  US.  cw-         rency         or  US.  cat-         rency         ot  U.S.  cur- 
tency'                           rency'                            rency'  leney' 


Matthew  A.  Reynolds 


12/2 
12/6 

\7n 

12/2 


12/6  Thailand  and  Camlwdia 

12/8  Laos  and  Vietnam  

12/10  Hong  Itong 

12/13  


85200 
191.00 
504.00 


Commrttee  total 


'2,871.70 


852.00 

191.00 

504.00 

•2471.70 


1.547  00 


2.871.00 


4,41870 


'  Per  diem  constitutes  kidging  and  meals. 

'If  loreign  currency  is  used,  entet  US  dollar  equivalent;  if  U.S.  currency  is  used,  enter  amount  eipen4ed. 

'Commercial  air  travel  tVfrom  region 
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Date 


Per  diem' 


Transpottalnn 


Other  psrpoies 


ToUl 


Name  of  klembet  or  empk)yee 


Amval      Departure 


Country 


Foreign  cur- 


U  S.  dollar 

equnalent      Fomgn  cur- 
or  US.  cut-         tency 
rency' 


US  dollar 

equnalent      Foteign  cut- 


or  U.S.  cur- 
rency' 


fency 


U.S.  dollar  US.  dollat 

equivaieat  Fomgn  car-      aqnnaM 

or  US.  car-        mqr        «  US.  cw- 

iMcy'  «qr> 


Kristi  E.  Walselh 


12/2  12/4       Albania 


390.00 


390  00 


UMI 
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Na  w  ol  MMlxr  w  eiiiplo>M 


Comnitif  il  tranipoitabon  . 
ilotil  


Coma  ttee 


<Pif  ten 
'H  toniin 


ORStitutn  M|in|  and  m<als 

umiKi  ts  used,  enlw  US  dollar  equivaUfll.  it  US  currwcn  is  ustd,  mtei  amount 
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Na  le  ol  Mcfflber  ot  emploiicc 


Hon 


lacli 
Cluitw 

W~ 

Rm 

Ranqr 

Dawd 

B«nN. 

Gerald 

J  Ma 

Ibomas 

Tom 

Marie 

Skam 


Bra  kj 


nc  . 
Sn  th 

ml.  Vm  RIO  nam 
UVran  . 
Hon 

Hon 

HOK 

Hon 
Hon 
Hon. 
Hon 
Hon. 


Pi  ». 


I  impbell  . 

S  lomon  ... 
I  ttllan  .. 

llile»  


Le«  5 


f  ukema 


Hm.  RmM  .  Usek  . 
Hon.  BiiM  b  in  Ciinn 
Hon  Roliert !  lea 


Com  ittM  total 


■  tu  turn  wisiitutes  iod|iii|  and  meals 

'It  toreiin  runency  is  used,  entet  US  dollar  equivalent,  if  US  currency  is  used,  enter  amount  eqiended 

'Militaiy  afd  commercial  transportation 


EXE  :UTIVE 


clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  execu- 

cckiununications  were  taken  from 

Sp  aker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 


Unde  • 
tive 
the 
lows: 

2737.  . 
of  the  1 
copy  of 
of  a  Debd 
S.O.  87-430 
to  D.C. 
mittee 

2738. 
for  Legfelative 


transmi  ;ting 
minatic  i 
natlona 
e?al 
Commllkee 

2739.  J 
Interna  ional 
the  Bo4:-d 
as  well 
operatidn 
erty  foi 
Septem  i«r 


2873(a)(4 
fairs. 

2740. 
of  the 
posed 
lie  Law 
for  the 
Ronde 
mittee 

2741. 
Prisons 
Bureau 
tion&l 
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Date 


Per  diem' 


Transportation 


Otiier  purposes 


Total 


Vnval       Departure 


Cnnby 


US  dollai 
Forei|n  cur-      equwalent 
rency         or  US  cur- 
rency' 


Fontgn  cur- 
rnncy 


US  dollar 

eigiimlent 

or  US.  cur- 

mei' 


foreign  cur- 
rtflcy 


U  S  dollar 

equivilcflt 

oc  US.  cui- 

iwicy' 


US  dollar 
Fonign  cur-      equivalent 
rency         w  US.  cur- 
rency' 


12/1 
12/5 
12/7 

iin7 


ITJi  Italy  

12/7  Hungaiy  . 

12/12  Buliana . 

12/15  France .... 


30.21000 

uiTin 


30800 

388.00 

1.108.00    ..„ — 

245.00    _ 

3.9K.70 

2.439.00     3,986  70 


30800 
388.00 

1.108.00 
24S.00 

3.986.70 


6.425  70 


miSTI  E  WAISHH.  Ian  14.  1992. 


Date 


Per  diem  I 


Transportation 


Other  purposes 


Total 


fcnval      Departure 


CoMtiy 


U  S.  dollar 
Foreign  cur-      equivalent      Foreign  cur- 
rency        or  US.  cur-  rency 
rency' 


US  dollar 

equivalent      Foreign  cur- 
o<  U.S.  cur-         rency 
rency' 


US.  dollar 
equnraleni 
Of  US  cur- 
rency' 


Foreign  cur- 
rency 


US  dollar 
equivalent 
Of  US.  cur- 
rency' 


10/18 
10/18 
10/18 

iaa8 

10/18 
1V18 
1V18 
10/18 
10/18 
10/18 
10/18 
IVI8 
10/18 
10/18 
10/18 
10/18 
10/18 


10/21 
10/22 
10/22 
10/22 
10/22 
10«1 
10/21 
10«1 
10/21 
10/21 
10/21 
10/20 
IV21 
1V21 
10/21 
10/21 
10/21 


Spam 
Spam  . 
Spam  . 
Spam  . 
Spam  . 
Spam  . 
Spam  . 
Spam  . 
Spam  . 
Spam 
Spam  . 
Spam  . 
Spam  . 
Spam 
Spam 
Spam 
Spam 


1.020.00 
1,275.00 
1.275.00 
1.020.00 
1.27500 
1,020.00 
1.020.00 
1.02000 
1.020.00 
1.020.00 
1.020.00 
765.00 
1.020.00 
1.020.00 
1,020  00 
1,020.00 
1.020  00 

17.8SO.00 


MJ43.00 


1,843.00 


1,020.00 
1.275.00 
1.275.00 
1JI20.00 
1.275.00 
1.020.00 
1,020.00 
1,020.00 
1.020.00 
1.020.00 
1.020.00 
2.608.00 
1,020.00 
1.020.00 
1,020.00 
1.020.00 
1.020  00 

19.693  00 


COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 


(  ni 


letter  from  the  Chairman,  Council 
istrict  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a 
3.C.  Act  »-133.  "Closing  of  a  Segment 
End  Public  Alley  in  Square  516, 
Act  of  1992,"  and  report,  pursuant 
;ode.  section  l-233(c)(l);  to  the  Com- 
the  District  of  Columbia, 
letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
Affairs,  Department  of  State, 
a  copy  of  the  Secretary's  deter- 
and  justification  that  it  is  in  the 
interest  to  grant  assistance  to  Sen- 
pursuant  to  22  U.S.C.  2370(g);  to  the 
on  Foreign  Affairs, 
letter  from  the  Chairman,  Board  for 
Broadcasting,     transmitting 
s  annual  report  on  its  activities, 
as  its  review  and  evaluation  of  the 
of  Radio  Free  Europe  Radio  Lib- 
the  period  October  1,  1990,  through 
30.   1991,   pursuant  to  22  U.S.C. 
);  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 


letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
1  nterior.  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
legislation  to  correct  an  error  in  Pub- 
100-425  relating  to  the  reservation 
Confederated  Tribes  of  the  Grand 
Jommunity  of  Oregon;  to  the  Com- 
n  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
letter  from  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Director,  transmitting  the  Federal 
of  Prisons"  Annual  Report  on  Func- 
1  Iteracy  Requirement  for  All  Individ- 


uals in  Federal  Correctional  Institutions, 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  101-647,  section  2904 
(104  Stat.  4914);  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

2742.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Office  of 
Personnel  Management,  transmitting  the  in- 
terim report  on  the  Senior  Executive  Serv- 
ice, pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  3135(a).  4314(d);  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice. 

2743.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Legislative  Affairs,  transmitting 
a  report  on  the  transfer  of  property  to  the 
Republic  of  Panama  under  the  Panama  Canal 
Treaty  of  1977  and  related  agreements,  pur- 
suant to  22  U.S.C.  3784(b);  jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Foreign  Affairs  and  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 

2744.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  copy  of 
a  report  entitled.  "Promoting  Democracy. 
National  Endowment  for  Democracy  Efforts 
to  Improve  Grant  Management;  jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  Foreign  Affairs  and  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

2745.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  enhance  the  law  enforce- 
ment authority  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior on  public  lands,  and  for  other  purposes; 
jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  and  the  Judiciary. 

2746.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services,  transmitting  the  an- 
nual report  of  the  Indian  Health  Care  Im- 
provement Act  covering  the  major  activities 
and  accomplishments  of  the  Indian  Health 
Service  during  fiscal  year  1990,  pursuant  to 
25  U.S.C.  1671;  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  Energy  and 
Commerce,  and  Ways  and  Means. 


DANTE  B.  FXSCEU.  Chairman.  Nov.  12.  1991. 

PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause  4 
of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  GALLO: 
H.R.  4142.  A  bill  to  require  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  to  undertake  a  study  of  Superfund 
sites  to  assess  the  progress  of  reducing  the 
health  and  environmental  risks  and  to 
prioritize  the  need  to  clean  up  the  remaining 
sites;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  HOUGHTON: 
H.R.  4143.  A  bill  to  provide  improved  access 
to  health  care,  and  for  other  purposes;  joint- 
ly, to  the  Committees  on  Ways  and  Means, 
Energy  and  Commerce,  and  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HUGHES  (for  himself,  Mr.  FISH, 
and  Mr.  M(X)rhead); 
H.R.  4144.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  carrying  out  the  activities  of  the 
State  Justice  Institute  for  fiscal  years  1993, 

1994,  1995,  and  1996,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SHAYS  (for  himself,  Mr.  Liv- 
ingston, and  Mr.  Walsh): 
H.R.  4145.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Act  of  1971  to  tighten  the  pro- 
hibition of  fraudulent  misrepresentation  of 
campaign  authority;  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  RAMSTAD: 
H.R.  4146.  A  bill  to  extend  until  January  1, 

1995,  the  existing  temporary  suspension  of 
duty  on  cyclosporine;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mrs.  COLLINS  of  Illinois: 
H.J.  Res.  393.  Joint  resolution  designating 
October   1992   as    "National    Breast   Cancer 
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Awareness   Month";   to   the   Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By    Mr.    PORTER    (for    himself,    Mr. 

HOYER,  Mr.  ATKINS,  Mr.  BROWN,  Mr. 

Cooper,  Mr.  Fuster,  Mr.  Oilman,  Mr. 

GUARINI,  Ms.  HORN,  Mr.  HORTON,  Mr. 

KOPETSKI,        Mr.       KOSTMAYER,       Mr. 

McMiLLEN  of  Maryland,  Mrs.  Meyers 
of     Kansas,      Ms.     Molinari,     Mrs. 

MORELLA,  Ms.  NORTON,  Mr.  OWENS  Of 

Utah,  Mr.  SCHEUER,  Mr.  Sikorski, 
Mrs.  Unsoeld,  and  Mr.  Wolpe): 
H.J.  Res.  394.  Joint  resolution  expressing 
the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  President 
of  the  United  States  should  travel  to  Brazil 
to  lead  the  United  States  delegation  to  the 
United  Nations  Conference  on  Environment 
and  Development;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

By  Ms.  SNOWE: 
H.J.  Res.  395.  Joint  resolution  designating 
February  6,  1992,  as  "National  Women  and 
Girls  in  Sports  Day";  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  WAXMAN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

TORRICELLI): 

H.J.  Res.  396.  Joint  resolution  designating 

April  15,  1992  as  "National  Recycling  Day"; 

to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 

Service. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  sponsors 
were  added  to  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions as  follows: 

H.R.  74:  Mr.  INHOFE. 

H.R.  124:  Mrs.  MINK. 

H.R.  212:  Mr.  PAYNE  of  New  Jersey. 

H.R.  335:  Mr.  EMERSON. 

H.R.  917:  Mr.  MOLLOHAN,  Mr.  Skeen,  and 
Mr.  Hatcher. 

H.R.  962:  Mr.  FROST. 

H.R.  1025:  Mr.  Kolbe. 

H.R.  1120:  Mr.  Gallo. 

H.R.  1130:  Mr.  Edwards  of  Oklahoma. 

H.R.  1200:  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska  and  Mr. 
Oilman. 

H.R.  1354:  Mrs.  Meyers  of  Kansas,  Mr. 
Coleman  of  Texas,  Ms.  Molinari,  and  Mr. 
Gallegly. 

H.R.  1456:  Mr.  Pursell. 


H.R.  1536:  Mr.  DORNAN  of  California  and  Mr. 
ESPY. 

H.R.  1969:  Mr.  McMiLLEN  of  Maryland,  Mr. 
Payne  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Schumer,  and  Mrs. 

MORELLA. 

H.R.  2086:  Mr.  KOPETSKI,  Mr.  MARTINEZ, 
and  Mr.  McNulty. 

H.R.  2419:  Mr.  LANCASTER,  Mr.  JONES  of 
North  Carolina,  Mr.  Markey,  Mr.  Russo,  Mr. 
HYDE,  Mr.  AuCoiN,  Mr.  Ramstad,  Mr.  POR- 
TER, and  Mr.  Yates. 

H.R.  2522:  Mr.  Stark. 

H.R.  2773:  Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida. 

H.R.  2870:  Mr.  Upton  and  Mr.  Herger. 

H.R.  2914:  Mrs.  BENTLEY. 

H.R.  3122:  Mr.  REED. 

H.R.  3138:  Mr.  Mrazek  and  Mr.  Bryant. 

H.R.  3212:  Mr.  BALLENGER,  Mr.  DoOLrPTLE, 
Mr.  Dickinson,  Mr.  Barton  of  Texas,  Mr. 
RiGGS,  and  Mr.  Solomon. 

H.R.  3376:  Mr.  UPTON. 

H.R.  3464:  Ms.  SLAUGHTER.  Mr.  Wolpe,  Mr. 
Bliley,  Mr.  Owens  of  Utah,  Mr.  Savage,  and 
Mr.  Murphy. 

H.R.  3472:  Mr.  BeilensON. 

H.R.  3654:  Mr.  Broomfield,  Mr.  BURTON  of 
Indiana,  Mr.  CHAPMAN,  Mr.  COUGHLIN,  Mr. 
Delay,  Mr.  Dreier  of  California,  Mr.  Dun- 
can, Mr.  Gunderson,  Mr.  Hancock,  Mr. 
Hefley,  Mr.  Lacmjmarsino.  Mr.  Lewis  of 
California,  Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Rhodes, 
Mr.  RiTTER,  Mr.  Rohrabacher,  Mr.  Saxton. 
Mr.  Solomon,  and  Mr.  Zeliff. 

H.R.  3718:  Mr.  Traxler,  Mr.  MCMillen  of 
Maryland,  Mr.  Martinez,  Mr. 

Faleomavaega,  and  Mrs.  Byron. 

H.R.  3744:  Mr.  LOWERY  of  California,  Mr. 
Emerson,  and  Mr.  Herger. 

H.R.  3838:  Mr.  Swift,  Mr.  Weldon,  Mr.  La- 
gomarsino.  Mr.  Geren  of  Texas,  Mr.  Porter, 
Mr.  Tallon,  Mr.  Hayes  of  Louisiana,  Mr. 
Walker,  Mr.  Lancaster,  Mr.  Kyl,  Mr.  Low- 
ERY  of  California,  Mr.  Stenholm,  Mr. 
Rhodes,  Mr.  SMrra  of  Florida,  Mr.  Bruce, 
Mr.  Coleman  of  Texas,  Mr.  Combest,  Mr. 
OxLEY,  Mr.  Hefley,  Mr.  Neal  of  North  Caro- 
lina, Mr.  Evans,  and  Mr.  Gallegly. 

H.R.  3846:  Mr.  Blackwell. 

H.R.  3850:  Mr.  DooLEY,  Mr.  Barnard,  Mr. 
Thomas  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Thomas  of  Wyoming, 
Mr.  McEwen,  Mr.  ROTH,  Mr.  Bateman,  Mr. 
Dicks,  Mr.  LaFalce,  Mr.  Hastert,  Mr, 
Grandy,   Mr.   Chapman,   Mr.   Stearns,  Mr. 
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Johnson  of  South  DakoU,  Mr.  Nichols,  Mr. 
McCollum,  Mr.  Skeen,  Mr.  Bereuter,  Mr. 
GooDLiNO.  Mr.  McCrery.  Mr.  Uohtfoot.  and 
Mr.  Fields. 

H.R.  3887:  Mr.  EMERSON. 

H.R.  4007:  Mr.  Matsui.  Mr.  MoorhEM).  Mr. 
towns,  Mr.  HORTON,  Mr.  ROYBAL,  Mr.  MAR- 
TINEZ, Ms.  SLAUGHTER,  Mr.  LENT,  Mr.  KOST- 
MAYER, Ms.  Ros-Lehtinen,  Mr.  Andrews  of 
Maine,  Mr.  Blaz,  Mr.  Applegate,  Mr.  An- 
derson, Mr.  Jefferson,  Ms.  Norton,  Mr. 
Manton,  Mr.  Dellums,  Mr.  Engel,  Mr. 
KOPETSKI,  and  Ms.  Kaptur. 

H.R.  4083:  Mr.  BRUCE,  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  South 
Dakota,  Mr.  DeFazio,  Mr.  Miller  of  Califor- 
nia, Mr.  KOPETSKI,  Mr.  Rahall,  Mr.  KOLTER, 
Mr.  MURTHA,  Mr.  Oberstar,  Mr.  Stark.  Mr. 
Murphy,  Mr.  Manton,  Mr.  Williams,  and  Mr. 
Peterson  of  Minnesota. 

H.R.  4104:  Mr.  KiLDEE,  Mr.  LUKEN,  Mr. 
Nowak,     Mr.     Olver,     Mr.     Armey,     Mr. 

BALLENGER,    Mr.    DANNEMEYER,    Mr.   DUNCAN, 

Mr.  Fawell,  Mr.  Gallegly,  Mr.  Gekas,  Mr. 
Henry.  Mr.  Houghton,  Mr.  Kasich,  Mr.  La- 
GOMARSiNO,  Mr.  Lent,  Mrs.  Meyers  of  Kan- 
sas, Mr.  MOORHEAD,  Mr.  Rioos,  Mr. 
Rohrabacher,  Mr.  Schulze.  Mr.  Stump,  and 
Mr.  Walker. 

H.R.  4120:  Mr.  OBERSTAR. 

H.R.  4133:  Mr.  Santorum. 

H.J.  Res.  45:  Mr.  DICKINSON. 

H.J.  Res.  69:  Mr.  Hughes. 

H.J.  Res.  107:  Mr.  PICKLE.  Mrs.  Patterson, 
Mr.  PETRI,  Mr.  DeFazio.  and  Mr.  Ballenger. 

H.J.  Res.  344:  Mr.  Beilenson. 

H.J.  Res.  390:  Ms.  Pelosi,  Mr.  Ravenel, 
Mr.  Pursell,  Mr.  Thomas  of  Georgia,  Mr. 
WOLPE,  Mr.  SMrra  of  Iowa,  Mr.  Horton,  Mr. 
Yates,  Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan,  Mr.  McCol- 
lum, Mr.  Applegate,  Mr.  Lantos,  Mr.  Fa- 
well.  Mr.  Gallegly,  Mr.  Studds,  Mr.  Oil- 
man, Mr.  Traficant,  Mr.  Walsh,  Mr.  Wolf. 
Mr.  Traxler,  Mr.  Orton,  Mr.  Brewster,  Mr. 
Hefner.  Ms.  Norton,  Mr.  levin  of  Michigan. 
Mr.  DORNAN  of  California,  Mr.  DoOLTrTLE. 
and  Mr.  Gonzalez. 

H.  Con.  Res.  256:  Mr.  Bennett,  Mr.  Skeen. 
Mr.  Mrazek,  Mr.  Kopetski,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr. 
Levin  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida,  Mr. 
SMrra  of  Florida,  Mrs.  Boxer,  and  Mr. 
Evans. 

H.  Res.  302:  Mr.  FROST. 
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3enate  met  at  10  a.m.  and  was 
order  by  the  President  pro 
[Mr.  Byrd]. 
]  'RESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
«1I  be  led  by  the  Senate  Chap- 
Reverend  Richard  C.  Halver- 
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PRAYER 


dhaplain.  the  Reverend  Richard 
C.  Halv  jrson,  D.D.,  offered  the  follow- 
ing pra;  er: 
Let  ui  pray: 

Patie  It  God,  infinite  in  love  and 
mercy,  the  exhortation  of  the  apostle 
Paul  re  reals  our  vulnerability  as  a  peo- 
ple. "I  exhort  therefore,  that,  first  of 
all,  su  )plications,  prayers,  interces- 
sions, i  nd  giving  of  thanks,  be  made 
for  all  1  nen;  For  kings,  and  for  all  that 
are  in  luthority:  that  we  may  lead  a 
quiet  ai  id  peaceable  life  in  all  godliness 
and  honesty"  (I  Timothy  2:1-2).  It  be- 
comes ipparent.  Lord,  that  one  very 
basic  r  sason  for  the  condition  of  our 
society  is  our  prayerlessness.  We  long 
for  a  qu  Let  and  peaceable  life  in  all  god- 
liness a  ad  honesty.  The  environment  in 
which  V  e  dwell  often  lacks  these  desir- 
able q4alities  and,  not  uncommonly, 
them, 
tlfcmk  Thee,  our  heavenly  Father, 
blessing  of  the  National  Prayer 
this  morning,  and  we  pray 
will  be  a  stimulus  to  more 
constant  prayer  on  the  part  of 
'  Tiat  in  obedience  to  the  word  of 
may  enjoy  the  social  order 
promises  and  for  which  we  so 
ong.  Hear  us  and  help  us,  gra- 


amendment  there  are  a  number  of 
other  amendments  which  may  be  of- 
fered. Yesterday,  I  encouraged  those 
Senators  who  intend  to  offer  amend- 
ments to  do  so,  and  I  now  repeat  my  re- 
quest. 

It  is  my  hope  and  expectation  that 
we  will  complete  action  on  this  bill 
today  and,  therefore,  if  any  Senator 
has  an  amendment  to  offer  this  is  the 
appropriate  day  on  which  to  do  so. 

Rollcall  votes  could  occur  during  the 
day  and  into  this  evening  as  the  man- 
agers of  the  bill  have  expressed  to  me 
their  determination  to  proceed  prompt- 
ly with  the  bill  and  hopefully  to  com- 
plete action  on  it  today. 


\'e 
le 


Lfcrd. 

ay  in  the  name  of  Jesus  who 
ituch  time  in  prayer  to  His  Fa- 
A  nen. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE  MAJORITY 
LEADER 


'RESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
will  be  in  order. 

the  standing  order,  the  major- 
is  recognized. 


SCHEDULE 


Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  today 
the  per  od  for  morning  business  will  ex- 
tend ui  itil  11  o'clock  a.m.  During  the 
mornin  ?  business  period  several  Sen- 
ators ^  ill  be  recognized  to  speak  by 
prior  ai  reement. 

At  11  a.m.  the  Senate  will  return  to 
conside  ration  of  S.  12,  the  cable  tele- 
vision )ill,  and  at  that  time.  Senator 
Packw<  od  is  expected  to  offer  his  sub- 
stitute amendment. 

It  Is  Tiy  understanding  that  in  addi- 
tion    |o     the     Packwood     substitute 


RESERVATION  OF  LEADER  TIME 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
serve the  balance  of  my  leader  time 
and  all  of  leader  time  of  the  distin- 
guished Republican  leader. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  time  of  both  leaders 
will  be  reserved. 


MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senate  will  now  proceed  to  the  consid- 
eration of  morning  business  not  to  ex- 
tend beyond  the  hour  of  11  o'clock 
a.m.,  with  Senators  permitted  to  speak 
therein. 

Ms.  MIKULSKI  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Maryland. 

Ms.  MIKULSKI.  Thank  you  very 
much,  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  be  able 
to  speak  in  morning  business. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  has  that  permission  and  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  [Ms.  Mikulski] 
is  recognized. 


SUPPORT  OF  S.  12,  THE  CABLE 
TELEVISION  CONSUMER  PROTEC- 
TION ACT 

Ms.  MIKULSKI.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  rise  in  strong  support  of  the  legisla- 
tion to  regulate  cable  TV.  The  people 
in  Maryland  and  across  America  feel 
that  they  are  paying  too  much  for 
cable  and  they  want  Congress  to  do 
something  about  it.  Do  not  get  me 
wrong.  I  like  cable.  I  depend  on  it.  My 
schedule  does  not  allow  me  to  plan  to 
be  at  home  sometimes  to  catch  the 
evening  news.  When  I  get  home  late  at 
night  I  will  see  cable  and  often  reruns 
of  hearings  within  the  Senate  itself 
that  I  could  not  attend. 

I  know  that  Marylanders  truly  need 
cable.  The  elderly,  those  shut  in  their 


homes,  rely  on  cable  as  their  links  to 
the  world.  They  rely  on  CNN  or  the 
weather  channel.  Many  use  it  as  a  form 
of  companionship.  They  need  to  be 
guaranteed  that  they  can  get  cable 
service  at  a  reasonable  price. 

We  have  great  programming  like  the 
Discovery  Channel  put  together  in  the 
State  of  Maryland.  But  my  own  experi- 
ence and  that  of  many  fellow  Mary- 
landers  is  that  there  are  serious  prob- 
lems with  rates  and  service.  Cable 
rates  are  skyrocketing  across  my  State 
of  Maryland.  Even  in  the  past  week 
rates  went  up.  Five  years  ago,  in  Mont- 
gomery County,  cable  service  went  for 
$1.50  a  month.  Now  it  is  over  $24.  In 
Baltimore,  cable  used  to  cost  $5  a 
month.  Now  it  is  $18.  Across  Maryland 
and  across  America,  cable  is  going  up 
at  three  times  the  rate  of  inflation. 

Those  who  depend  on  cable  and  those 
who  use  it  for  entertainment  tell  me 
the  rates  are  too  high  and  that  deregu- 
lation went  too  far.  High  rates  and  also 
bad  service  have  made  them  very 
cranky  with  many  of  their  cable  com- 
panies. Installation  and  repairs  can  be 
a  nightmare.  Many  cable  companies 
have  telephone  numbers  that  are  al- 
ways busy,  or  never  picked  up.  If  they 
are  lucky  enough  to  get  through,  they 
still  will  have  problems  in  being  able 
to  get  the  service  they  need.  That  is 
why  Marylanders  are  telling  me  cable 
TV  is  really  a  utility. 

Marylanders  have  a  public  service 
commission  for  gas  and  electric  rates, 
for  telephone  rates,  and  they  would 
like  to  have  some  type  of  regulation  or 
public  service  commission  for  cable 
rates,  particularly  where  there  is  the 
absence  of  competition. 

That  is  why  I  support  the  legislation 
before  the  U.S.  Senate.  If  cable  compa- 
nies do  not  face  competition,  and  many 
of  them  do  not,  they  will  have  to  pro- 
vide reasonable  services  and  reasonable 
rates  at  these  charges.  If  not,  then  they 
must  go  to  the  FCC  for  proper  rate  reg- 
ulation. 

If  they  are  overcharging  and  profit- 
ing at  the  consumers'  expense,  the 
rates  must  be  dealt  with.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  believe  that  legislation  before 
the  Congress  should  be  adopted.  We 
need  to  protect  the  consumers.  Yes,  we 
want  to  ensure  profitability,  but  we  do 
not  want  profiteering.  That  is  why  I 
believe  that  where  there  is  a  monopoly, 
there  should  be  some  type  of  people's 
service  commission  to  protect  the  peo- 
ple. 

Under  this  legislation,  we  would  ask 
the  FCC  to  step  in  and  regulate  rates, 
set  consumer  service,  and  I  believe  the 
taxpayer  and  the  American  public  gen- 
erally will  be  served  by  it. 


I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  CRANSTON  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Cran- 
ston] is  recognized. 


CALIFORNIA  DESERT  PROTECTION 
ACT 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  speak  today,  Mr.  President, 
about  what  many  consider  the  most 
important  or  at  least  among  the  two 
most  important  environmental  issues 
that  we  will  be  considering  in  the  Sen- 
ate this  year. 

I  refer  to  the  California  Desert  Pro- 
tection Act  which  I  have  introduced,  a 
measure  that  in  almost  identical  form 
has  already  passed  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

Many  people  believe  that  the  Califor- 
nia Desert  Protection  Act,  which  seeks 
to  protect  the  special  scenic,  ecologi- 
cal, wildlife,  recreational  and  coastal 
resources  of  over  7  million  acres  of 
southern  California  desert,  is  one  of 
1992's  most  important  pieces  of  envi- 
ronmental legislation.  The  bill  is  not  a 
provincial  concern.  The  California 
desert  is  a  national  treasure,  like  our 
coast,  which  we  are  protecting  to  the 
best  of  our  ability,  like  the  Sierra  Ne- 
vada Mountains  and  the  wilderness  and 
the  wild  rivers  that  we  have  already 
protected  to  a  very  significant  degree. 

Whether  we  decide  to  preserve  it  in 
its  natural  state  or  allow  its  continued 
exploitation  and  deterioration — and 
that  is  the  issue — will  signal  to  the  Na- 
tion how  serious  we  are  about  protect- 
ing our  Nation's  grandeur. 

Sadly,  a  considerable  amount  of  mis- 
information has  been  circulated  of  the 
alleged  negative  effects  of  the  Califor- 
nia Desert  Protection  Act.  Because  of 
the  extreme  importance  of  this  bill,  I, 
as  the  Senate  author,  want  to  set  the 
record  straight. 

Opponents  are  laboring  under  a  num- 
ber of  misconceptions  about  the  meas- 
ure, apparently  unaware  of  more  than 
a  score  of  changes  that  have  been  made 
since  I  first  introduced  it  in  1986.  Crit- 
ics have  implied  that  mining  in  the 
desert  would  be  halted  by  this  bill,  that 
cattle  ranching  would  be  hurt,  that 
recreation-seeking  Californians  would 
be  locked  out  of  the  desert,  that  it 
would  adversely  affect  our  military  in- 
terests in  the  area,  and  that  jobs  would 
be  lost. 

None  of  these  allegations  are  true. 
No  jobs  would  be  lost  because  of  the 
bill,  no  mines  would  be  shut  down,  cat- 
tle grazing  could  continue  for  another 
quarter-century,  military  concerns 
have  been  addressed,  and  there  will  be 
thousands  of  miles  of  dirt  routes  to 
satisfy  all  but  the  most  fanatical  off- 
road  vehicle  enthusiasts.  Far  from 
costing  jobs,  the  bill  will  boost  the 
economy  of  the  area  and  create  many 
new  jobs.  That's  what  happened  else- 
where when  national  parks  were  cre- 
ated. 


Here  are  the  facts: 

MININO 

No  miner  would  lose  his  livelihood  or 
his  job  because  of  this  bill.  All  of  the 
three  operating  mines  in  the  proposed 
Mojave  National  Park  would  continue 
uninterrupted.  All  valid  existing 
claims  would  continue  to  be  honored. 
There  are  no  active  mines  in  any  of  the 
proposed  wilderness  areas. 

GRAZING 

No  cowboy  is  likely  to  lose  his  job  be- 
cause of  this  bill;  the  cowboy  culture  is 
not  being  jeopardized.  Only  10  people 
hold  permits  for  grazing  cattle  on  lands 
in  the  proposed  Mojave  National  Park. 
The  bill  would  not  cancel  any  of  these 
permits,  and  cattle  grazing  could  con- 
tinue until  the  year  2016  under  the 
House-passed  version  of  the  bill  H.R. 
2929. 

MILFTARY  CONCERNS 

The  bill  makes  clear  that  low-level 
overflights  by  military  aircraft  would 
not  be  deterred  in  any  way.  Addition- 
ally, three  proposed  wilderness  areas 
were  dropped  from  an  earlier  draft  of 
the  bill  precisely  so  as  not  to  preclude 
the  expansion  of  Fort  Irwin. 

VEHICLE  ACCESS 

There  are  more  than  30,000  miles  of 
roads  going  to,  around,  and  into  the 
proposed  parks  and  wildernesses.  These 
include  15,000  miles  of  unpaved- 
unmaintained  dirt  routes — the  kind  es- 
pecially favored  by  off-road  vehicle  en- 
thusiasts. Some  2,000  miles  of  these  fa- 
vored dirt  routes  are  within  the  pro- 
posed Mojave  Park  itself.  Eighty-five 
percent  of  the  land  proposed  for  wilder- 
ness is  within  3  miles  of  vehicular  ac- 
cess. This  huge  amount  of  vehicular  ac- 
cess hardly  constitutes  locking  out  the 
people  of  California. 

The  exact  opposite  is  true.  Califor- 
nians will  be  effectively  locked  out  if 
we  do  not  act  now  to  enact  this  bill  and 
protect  the  desert  from  further 
despoilment  which  will  lock  them  out. 

Just  in  1991  alone: 

Another  1,500  miles  of  the  California 
desert  have  been  scarred  by  unauthor- 
ized cross  country  motorized  vehicle 

f-po  lie 

A  3(io-mile  long  swath,  100-  to  150-feet 
wide,  has  denuded  4,000  acres  of  desert 
because  of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment's failure  to  take  adequate  protec- 
tion measures  with  the  Kern  Mojave 
pipeline  project. 

The  BLM  proposed  that  sheep  graz- 
ing, which  is  known  to  be  especially 
damaging  to  tortoise  habitat,  be  per- 
mitted in  all  categories  of  tortoise 
habitat. 

The  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  pro- 
posed listing  seven  more  plants  ende- 
mic to  the  desert  as  now  threatened  or 
endangered. 

Those  outrages  against  nature  during 
the  past  12  months  were  only  the  latest 
in  a  steady  destruction  of  the  special 
scenic,  ecological,  wildlife,  rec- 
reational, and  cultural  resources  of  the 
splendor  of  the  California  desert. 


Though  the  desert  was  designated  a 
conservation  area  15  years  ago,  the 
BLM  has  permitted  excessive  construc- 
tion of  new  roads,  granted  destructive 
free  play  to  o^-road  vehicles  in  quiet 
wilderness  study  areas,  approved  two 
open-pit,  cyanide  heap  leach  gold  min- 
ing operations  in  the  East  Mojave  Na- 
tional Scenic  Area,  and  overseen  the 
destruction  of  half  the  desert  tortoise 
population  during  the  past  decade. 

The  BLM  has  put  at  peril  a  State  and 
national  asset  as  spectacular  in  its  own 
way  as  the  California  coastline  and  as 
majestic  as  the  Sierra  Nevada  Moun- 
tains. The  California  desert  is  a  vast 
land  of  breathtaking  beauty  and  di- 
verse habitats — looming  sand  dunes, 
extinct  volcanoes,  90  mountain  ranges, 
100,000  archaeological  sites,  the  world's 
largest  Joshua-tree  forest,  760  wildlife 
species,  and  the  planet's  oldest  living 
organism:  an  11,700-year-old  creosote 
bush. 

The  driving  force  behind  this  bill,  the 
very  reason  why  it  was  introduced,  is 
to  prevent  this  national  storehouse  of 
nature  from  being  subverted  for  narrow 
interests  and  private  gain  so  that  all 
Californians — and  all  Americans— can 
experience  the  beauties  of  this  unique 
area. 

That's  why  the  California  Desert 
Protection  Act  is  so  desperately  need- 
ed. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  order,  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota [Mr.  Daschle]  is  recognized  for  up 
to  15  minutes. 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


COMPREHENSIVE  HEALTH  CARE 
REFORM 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  President,  last 
Tuesday  evening  the  President,  in  his 
State  of  the  Union  Message,  for  the 
first  time  in  more  than  two  decades, 
addressed  as  President  of  the  United 
States  the  issue  of  health  care.  I  know 
I  speak  for  virtually  everyone  in  this 
body  in  welcoming  the  President  to 
this  debate  and  urging  his  call  for  na- 
tional health  care  reform.        ' 

Today  the  Washington  Post  reported 
some  of  the  specifics  of  the  President's 
plan,  and  while  I  am  encouraged  by  his 
interest,  I  am  encouraged  by  his  will- 
ingness to  enter  the  fray  and  public  de- 
bate, I  am  discouraged  by  the  elements 
of  the  President's  plan  that  were  dis- 
cussed in  this  morning's  paper.  I  think 
it  is  fair  to  say  that  the  President  will 
propose  incremental  changes  to  the 
current  health  care  system. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  debate 
about  solutions  to  our  problems  in 
health  care  will  take  one  of  two  forms: 
There  will  be  those  who  propose  incre- 
mental changes,  as  the  President  ap- 
parently is  proposing  to  do,  and  there 
are  those  who  will  propose  comprehen- 
sive changes.  I  believe  that  both  have 
merit.  But  I  believe  ultimately  there 
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will  be  no  other  conclusion  reached  by 
those  ii  this  Chamber  and  those  in  the 
House  I  if  Representatives  but  that  we 
need  c  >mprehensive  health  care  re- 
form. V  e  can  do  it  now  or  we  can  do  it 
later.  I  ut  in  my  view,  Mr.  President, 
compre  lensive  health  care  reform  is 
absolutely  inevitable. 

I  do  not  even  think  the  ques- 

(Thether  we  address  the  issue  in- 

or  comprehensively  is  the 

the  extent  it  is,  it  is  more  a 

of  timing,  whether  the  Amer- 

pe^ple  are  ready,  whether  the  spe- 

are  still  too  powerful  to 

comprehensive  change.  Those 

questions  that  pertain  more  to 

app  roach  we  use,  whether  it  is  in- 

cremen  al  or  comprehensive. 

he  next  few  weeks,  I  would  like 

the  floor  to  address  the  health 

question    from    various    perspec- 

timately  proposing  what  I  be- 

be  the  best  solution. 

I  efore  we  discuss  solutions  or 

approaches    to    the    solution,    I 

is  critical  that  we  define  the 

Because  if  we  agree  on  the 

,  on  defining  the  problem,  then 

lot  closer  to  agreeing  on  ways 

wliich  to  solve  the  problems  in 
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lave  no  agreement  on  what  the 
is,  then  what  are  we  doing  try- 
propose  solutions  to  problems 
whi  :h  we  all  appear  to  have  dif- 
1  erspectives?  I  believe  the  dis- 
of  the  problem  thus  far  has 
simplistic.   We  have  largely 
the  problems  as  relating  to 
access.  I  think  there  is  a  lot  of 
defining  problems  related  to 
terms  of  cost  and  access.  Yet, 
ways,  cost  and  access,  while 
prc^blems,  are  symptomatic  of  far 
structural     problems    in    our 
<  are  system  today.  That  is  what 
talk  about  briefly  this  morn- 


o 


believe   that   there   are   five   fun- 
problems  to  health  care  in 
today.  The  degree  of  support 
proposal  is  the  degree  to  which 
pr<{)osal  solves  all  five  problems, 
problem  is  the  one  we  hear 
about,  and  really,  it  is  what 
ng    the    issue    of   health    care 
is  cost.  It  ought  to  drive  the 
I  ecause  cost   is  out  of  control 
t|comes  to  health  care.  This  year 
spend  $820   billion   on   health 
defivery,  14  cents  out  of  every  dol- 
gross  national  product.  We 
spend  $1.5  trillion  by  the  year 
will  double  what  we  are  spend- 
in  less  than  8  years,  if  we  do 
Health  care  is  listed  among 
leading  causes  of  personal  and  busi- 
b^kruptcy   today.  They  cannot 
pay  the  cost  of  health  care 
rather  than  pay  them,  busi- 
individuals,  more  and  more, 
inclined  to  declare  bankruptcy. 

billion  spent  by  American 
in  1989  exceeded  total  after- 
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tax  profits.  Imagine  that.  No  wonder 
business  is  having  difficulty  competing 
abroad,  when  health  care  costs  alone 
exceed  the  total  after-tax  profits  that 
all  of  American  business  is  experienc- 
ing. 

Worker  health  care  coverage  aver- 
aged SI, 361  in  1990,  a  $400  increase  since 
1988.  Medical  premiums,  by  the  year 
2000,  are  expected  to  exceed  $22,000  a 
worker— in  8  years.  So  brace  yourself, 
if  you  think  it  is  bad  now,  the  only 
thing  we  can  tell  the  American  people, 
if  we  do  nothing  or  if  we  do  too  little, 
is  that  it  is  going  to  get  a  whole  lot 
worse.  The  business  share  of  health 
cost  went  from  17  percent  in  1965  to  30 
percent  in  1989.  But  small  business  is 
hit  a  lot  harder  than  big  business. 
While  big  business  has  about  a  5-per- 
cent allocation  of  administration  costs 
to  health  care,  30  to  40  percent  of  small 
business  health  care  costs  are  related 
to  their  administrative  burden. 

So  health  costs  are  having  a  dis- 
proportionate effect  on  individuals  and 
on  small  business.  We  need  cost  con- 
tainment. I  could  give  the  Chamber  an- 
other 5  minutes  of  statistics  to  prove 
the  point,  but  we  do  not  need  that. 
What  we  need  is  genuine  cost  contain- 
ment. But  everyone  should  be  aware 
that  many  proposals  that  will  be  of- 
fered under  the  guise  of  cost  contain- 
ment are  nothing  but  cost  shifting. 
That  is  what  concerns  me  about  the 
President's  proposal,  and  all  those  who 
say  all  we  need  is  another  tax  credit, 
because  tax  credits  are  one  of  the  best 
examples  of  cost  shifting.  We  are  shift- 
ing the  cost  away  from  the  premium 
jjayer  on  to  the  taxpayer.  What  benefit 
is  there  for  us  in  that,  if  the  Govern- 
ment picks  up  a  greater  share  of  the 
cost?  We  have  attempted  to  cost-shift 
with  Medicare  and  Medicaid  caps,  say- 
ing we  are  going  to  quit  paying  as  a 
governmental  entity  a  certain  amount 
of  health  care  costs.  But  what  happens? 
The  cost  gets  shifted  to  the  private  sec- 
tor. Let  us  be  careful  that  when  we 
talk  about  cost  containment,  we  are 
not  talking  about  cost  shifting.  I  have 
no  difficulty  in  supporting  cost  shifting 
in  the  short  term,  if  it  will  lead  to 
something  far  more  comprehensive  and 
more  substantive  in  the  future.  Cost 
shifting  does  virtually  nothing  to  con- 
trol costs. 

The  second  problem  is  access.  We 
have  all  talked  about  it  and,  there 
again,  it  does  little  to  belabor  the 
point,  except  to  remind  everyone  that 
35  million  Americans— many,  many  of 
those  Americans  children — have  no  ac- 
cess to  health  care  whatsoever,  because 
they  are  poor,  because  they  may  have 
preexisting  conditions,  and  because,  as 
with  the  President  pro  tempore  and  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota,  and  to  a 
certain  extent  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia, people  live  outside  of  areas 
where  health  care  is  being  provided 
today. 

In  my  view,  access  is  the  easiest 
problem  to  solve.  But,  in  my  view  it  is 


also  one  of  those  problems  that  exacer- 
bates the  other  problems  that  we  have 
to  deal  with  as  well.  We  can  pass  a  law 
today  that  everybody  has  to  be  cov- 
ered. That  is  easy.  The  question  is: 
How  do  we  pay  for  it?  The  question  is: 
How  does  it  deal  with  all  of  the  other 
problems  that  we  have  in  health  care? 
So  we  have  to  be  careful  with  the  way 
in  which  we  ensure  that  everyone  has 
access  today. 

The  third  problem  is  the  one  that  I 
believe  gets  short  shrift  in  health  care 
today,  and  that  is  allocation.  We  spend 
somewhere  between  20  and  25  percent  of 
all  the  money  that  we  allocate  to 
health  care  to  administrative  costs  in 
our  system  today — 20  to  25  percent. 
That  is  more  than  twice  what  any 
other  industrialized  country  spends, 
and  that  is  too  much.  Every  health 
care  dollar  that  goes  into  paperwork,  is 
health  care  taken  away  from  preven- 
tion, taken  away  from  the  things  that 
can  make  people  well.  We  have  to  ad- 
dress that  in  our  allocation,  and  that 
alone,  to  me,  is  a  problem  that  has  to 
be  addressed  in  whatever  system  we  fi- 
nally subscribe  to. 

But  that  is  just  the  first  of  what  I 
consider  to  be  a  far  more  significant  se- 
ries of  problems  dealing  with  alloca- 
tion. Allocation,  in  my  view,  is  a  struc- 
tural problem  in  our  health  care  sys- 
tem today.  If  you  look  at  health  care 
in  any  society,  I  see  it  as  a  pyramid. 
Health  care,  at  the  base  of  that  pyra- 
mid, is  all  the  primary  care,  preventive 
care,  the  care  that  we  talk  about  with 
regard  to  promoting  wellness.  That  is 
the  cheapest  and  the  most  expansive 
care.  It  is  the  care  that  affects  the 
broadest  number  of  people.  Then  you 
start  working  up  that  pyramid  with 
more  sophisticated,  complicated,  and 
more  unique  care,  until  you  get  to  the 
very  top.  At  the  top,  you  have  heart 
transplants,  and  you  have  all  of  the 
most  sophisticated  care  that  our  sys- 
tem provides  today.  Every  other  soci- 
ety— every  other  society— provides 
health  care  at  the  base  of  that  pyramid 
and  works  its  way  up  until  the  money 
runs  out.  And  they  consciously  decide, 
in  most  societies,  where  that  point  is 
along  the  pyramid;  but  the  money  runs 
out.  And  if  you  need  care  at  the  very 
top  of  the  pyramid,  chances  are,  in 
most  societies,  you  are  not  going  to  get 
it.  If  you  are  going  to  get  it,  you  are 
going  to  wait.  Incredibly,  in  our  soci- 
ety, we  reverse  that.  We  provide  care 
at  the  top  of  the  pyramid,  and  we  work 
down  until  the  money  runs  out.  And  as 
a  result,  that  base  of  the  pyramid,  that 
area  of  health  care  that  is  most  pro- 
ductive, most  important,  most  preven- 
tive, most  able  to  provide  wellness,  is 
not  covered  in  our  society. 

That  allocation  question,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  so  critical  to  the  health  care 
debate.  We  have  to  find  a  way  to  re- 
verse the  pyramid.  We  have  to  make 
sure  that,  as  a  society,  we  cover  those 
people  at  the  base  of  the  pyramid,  and 
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if  we  want  a  health  care  system  that 
pays  for  everything  all  the  way  to  the 
very  top,  we  can  do  that.  But  that  is  a 
structural  question  that  we  have  to  ad- 
dress. 

The  fourth  problem  is  unnecessary 
medical  care.  Various  studies  have 
been  done  that  indicate  we  may  now  be 
experiencing  a  situation  within  health 
care  delivery  in  our  country  where  30 
percent  of  the  care  received  is  unneces- 
sary— unnecessary.  Arnold  Growman, 
one  of  the  editors  of  the  New  England 
Journal  of  Medicine  and  a  very  well 
known  expert  in  health  care,  is  one 
who  has  discussed  this  matter  in  great 
detail  and  at  some  length,  and  very 
persuasively,  in  my  opinion.  But  if  we 
are  allocating  medical  care  today,  30 
percent  of  which  is  unnecessary,  that, 
too,  is  a  problem  that  we  have  to  ad- 
dress. 

As  I  consider  the  reasons  why  unnec- 
essary care  is  being  provided,  I  come  to 
several  conclusions.  Part  of  it  is  defen- 
sive medicine.  Doctors  and  providers 
are  saying,  "I  am  going  to  cover  my- 
self, because  I  do  not  want  to  get 
sued."  For  a  lot  of  different  reasons, 
for  defensive  medicine  purposes,  care  is 
being  provided  that  may  be  unneces- 
sary, such  as  unnecessary  tests,  unnec- 
essary treatment,  unnecessary  hos- 
pitalization, a  number  of  things  that 
are  unnecessary  for  defensive  purposes. 

The  second,  frankly,  is  one  that  we 
do  not  like  to  talk  about,  but  it  is  true. 
Doctors  and  others  in  some  cases  have 
a  proprietary  interest  in  their  clinic. 
They  have  a  proprietary  interest  in 
their  equipment.  They  are  businessmen 
as  much  as  they  are  providers,  and 
they  need  to  make  sure  that  their  in- 
terest in  their  equipment  or  the  clinic 
they  may  own  is  going  to  be  successful. 
Proprietary  interest  is  driving  unnec- 
essary medical  care  today. 

I  also  think  that  there  is  the  lack  of 
price  information,  the  lack  of  avail- 
ability of  prices.  Somebody  sitting  in 
the  middle  of  a  large  city  like  Wash- 
ington, DC,  may  not  know  that  there 
could  be  a  20  percent  discrepancy  in  the 
cost  of  a  hospital  room  in  one  hospital 
over  the  cost  of  a  hospital  room  in  an- 
other. Ignorance  in  the  system  creates, 
to  a  certain  extent,  unnecessary  medi- 
cal care.  Were  they  to  know  that,  were 
they  to  be  able  to  find  out  ahead  of 
time,  prospectively,  I  believe  we  could 
bring  down  the  unnecessary  care. 

Another  element  is  technology.  Be- 
cause it  is  there  we  use  it.  Oftentimes 
because  it  is  there,  we  use  it  too  often. 
Technology  is  driving  unnecessary 
medical  care. 

And  then,  finally,  very  fundamen- 
tally, it  is  the  structural  fee-for-serv- 
ice  system.  The  more  fees,  the  more  in- 
come; the  more  income,  the  more  the 
motivation.  The  motivation  is  there  in 
our  fee-for-service  system  to  structure 
unnecessary  care,  and  we  see  that  as  an 
increasing  problem  and  one  that  we 
have  to  address  as  we  look  to  the 
health  care  debate. 


Mr.  President,  the  final  problem  is 
one  that  I  prefer  to  call  hassle.  Most 
people  will  tell  you  today  it  is  too 
much  hassle.  I  do  not  care  whether  you 
are  a  provider,  whether  you  are  an  ad- 
ministrator, or  whether  you  are  a  pa- 
tient, the  hassle  factor  is  getting  to  be 
a  very  ominous  part  of  the  problems 
presented  to  our  American  people  in 
health  care  today. 

Last  August,  New  York  Times-CBS 
did  a  poll  that  they  do  quite  frequently 
about  issues  and  concerns.  They  ad- 
dressed health  care.  Last  August,  ac- 
cording to  that  New  York  Times-CBS 
poll,  90  percent  of  the  American  people 
polled  said  they  wanted  fundamental 
change  for  complete  rebuilding  of  the 
health  care  system,  in  part  because  it 
was  too  much  hassle.  The  system  is  no 
longer  "user  friendly." 

We  have  a  fundamental  problem  with 
regard  to  how  able  people  are  to  use 
the  system  today.  Providers  and  ad- 
ministrators are  just  as  adamant  as  are 
patients  that  we  have  to  change  the 
system  to  make  it  easier  to  use  and  en- 
sure that  we  provide  better  wellness 
opportunities  and  more  promotion  of 
preventional  health  care  treatment.  We 
have  to  bring  the  hassle  factor  down  as 
well. 

We  can  take  incremental  approaches, 
or  we  can  take  defensive  approaches, 
but  I  have  to  tell  you  I  have  yet  to  be 
convinced  that  any  incremental  ap- 
proach can  adequately  address  all  five 
of  those  problems.  While  we  may  take 
them  incrementally,  ultimately  in  a 
comprehensive  way,  if  we  are  serious 
about  dealing  with  the  problems,  we 
have  to  be  serious  about  dealing  with 
all  five  parts  of  the  problem. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  will  have  more  to 
say  about  each  of  these  problems  and 
some  other  comparative  analyses  with 
regard  to  other  countries  and  how  they 
have  attempted  to  deal  with  these 
problems  in  future  discussions. 

But  I  thank  the  President  for  the 
time,  and  I  yield  the  floor.[S30JA2- 
P1]{S630) 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  order,  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Seymour]  is  recognized  for  up  to 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  SEYMOUR.  Thank  you,  Mr. 
President. 


RESTRICTIONS  ON  AZERBAIJAN 
ACT  OF  1992 

Mr.  SEYMOUR.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
this  morning  to  introduce  the  restric- 
tions on  Azerbaijan  Act  of  1992.  I  am 
pleased  to  note  that  the  distinguished 
Republican  leader.  Senator  Dole,  as 
well  as  Senators  Simon,  Lieberman, 
Kerry,  DeConcini,  D'Amato,  Pell,  and 
Jeffords  join  me  as  original  cospon- 
sors  of  this  important  legislation. 

As  the  President  so  eloquently  point- 
ed out  in  his  State  of  the  Union  Ad- 
dress 2  days  ago,  imperial  communism 
has  finally  disintegrated  as  a  force  that 


once  stampeded  the  political  and  eco- 
nomic rights  of  millions  of  people  all 
over  the  Eurasian  continent.  Yet  he 
tempered  this  perspective  by  'remind- 
ing us  that  new  sources  of  conflict 
abroad  will  continue  to  challenge 
American  security  interests.  The 
threat  that  we  knew — Soviet  com- 
munism— has  now  been  replaced  by  a 
new  series  of  threats  that  we  know 
only  from  a  distance. 

Among  these  newer  security  threats, 
perhaps  none  other  than  the  dispute 
between  the  former  Soviet  Republics  of 
Armenia  and  Azerbaijan  casts  the 
darkest  shadow  over  the  future  of  the 
recently  born  Commonwealth  of  Inde- 
pendent States. 

The  primary  focus  on  this  dispute, 
and  our  legislation,  centers  on  the 
semiautonomous  enclave  of  Nagorno- 
Karabagh  that  the  Soviet  Government 
unilaterally  carved  out  of  Armenia  and 
incorporated  into  Azerbaijan  in  1923. 

This  artificial  shift  of  territory  pro- 
duced some  very  real  abuses  of  Arme- 
nian political  and  cultural  rights  over 
the  next  seven  decades.  Although 
Na^orno-Karabagh  has  an  80-percent 
Armenian  population,  Azerbaijan  has  -w 
never  permitted  the  residents  of  the 
enclave  to  determine  their  own  politi-  >- 
cal  fate. 

During  both  the  pre-  and  post-cold 
war  ages,  they  have  maintained  a  con- 
sistent record  of  political  tyranny, 
military  assault,  and  economic  black- 
mail in  Nagomo-Karabagh  despite  the 
fact  that  the  people  of  this  region  have 
never  posed  any  threat  to  the  citizens 
of  Azerbaijan. 

The  latest  and  most  violent  chapter 
of  this  dispute  started  in  early  1988, 
when  seizing  on  the  program  of  politi- 
cal reform  launched  by  Mikhail  Gorba- 
chev, the  regional  legislature  of 
Karabagh  formally  requested  approval 
to  reunite  peacefully  with  Armenia. 
But  the  following  summer,  the  Govern- 
ment of  Azerbaijan  prevailed  upon 
Gorbachev  to  reject  this  petition,  and 
by  the  end  of  1988,  the  Soviets  had  im- 
prisoned more  than  200  leaders  of  the 
Armenian  Karabagh  community  and 
turned  a  blind  eye  toward  a  deliberate 
Azerbaijani  effort  to  depopulate  Arme- 
nian villages  in  and  around  this  en- 
clave. Over  a  short  period  of  2  months, 
this  human  eviction  campaign  created 
200,000  Armenian  refugees. 

Twice  again  in  1989.  Mr.  President, 
the  Karabagh  Legislature  passed  reso- 
lutions appealing  for  reunification  with 
Armenia  and  twice  again,  innocent  Ar- 
menians were  slaughtered  and  dis- 
persed in  reply. 

That  year  also  brought  the  imposi- 
tion of  a  comprehensive  Azerbaijani 
food,  fuel,  transport,  and  communica- 
tions blockade  against  Karabagh  and 
Armenia.  This  economic  terrorism  has 
not  only  deprived  almost  3.5  million 
Armenians  of  basic  living  staples,  but 
it  has  also  starved  them  of  adequate 
heating  and  medical  supplies  and  de- 
stroyed their  export  industries. 
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And  just  2  months  ago,  the  Azer- 
baijani military  surrounded  Karabagh 
with  m  jre  than  20.000  troops  and  began 
shellini :  civilian  Armenian  cities  and 
villagei  .  The  Washington  Post  carried 
two  trc  nt  page  stories  over  the  last  2 
weeks  <  in  this  latest  military  offensive 
and  qui  ited  officials  as  estimating  that 
20  peoi  »le  alone  were  killed  between 
Januar  r  19  and  January  24. 

If  we  live  in  a  new  world  order,  Mr. 
Preside  tit,   where   peace   entails   more 
tlie  absence  of  war— where  a  vigi- 
rd  for  the  sovereignty  of  na- 
^ould  make   the  guns   fall   si- 
promise  has  not  entered  the 
of  the  Government  of  Azer- 
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)ill,  therefore,  would  keep  in 
variety  of  trade,  loan  guaran- 
foreign  assistance  restrictions 
the  Republic  of  Azerbaijan 
United  States  imposed  against 
Soviet  Union.  Second,  it 
prohibit  any  future  United 
contributions  to  international 
designed  exclusively  for  the 
Governlnent  of  Azerbaijan  and  ensure 
that  nc  American  support  is  funneled 
to  the  (  ountry  through  other  multilat- 
eral ini  biatives  intended  to  benefit  the 
other  <  eserving  republics  of  the  new 
commo  iwealth. 

Undei  the  legislation,  these  restric- 
tions c<  uld  be  removed  if  the  President 
certifie  s  that  Azerbaijan  has  lifted  all 
of  its  t  lockades  against  the  Armenian 
people  of  the  region,  taken  steps  to 
protect  the  rights  of  religious  and  eth- 
nic mi:  lorities  within  its  boundaries, 
and  sti  ted  a  commitment  to  resolve 
peacefu  lly  its  conflict  with  the  citizens 
Nagcfno-Karabagh. 

must  also  note  that  this  legis- 

not  simply  represent  an  ar- 

punishment  of  a  faraway  land. 

like  all  of  the  former  So- 

R^ublics,  will  need  our  help  to 

a  viable   economy.   At   the 

we  now  have  the  leverage 

condition  the  American  taxpayers' 

for     economic     development 

jn  commitments  to  respect  the 

rights  of  people  such  as  the  Ar- 

who  have  known  nothing  but 

and   repression    for   most   of 


,ct,  therefore,  allows  President 
lift  any  or  all  of  the  trade  re- 
against  Azerbaijan  at  his  dis- 
if  warranted  by  political  and 
developments.  Our  bill  offers 
appropriate  penalties  for  70  years  of  ex- 
traordii  lary  crimes  against  the  Arme- 
nian n;  ition.  We  have  an  obligation 
during  this  era  of  victory  for  the 
Democi  itic  ideal  to  help  the  Armenian 
people  jmerge  from  the  wilderness  of 
injustic  ^  and  oppression  that  still  sur- 
rounds ^hem.  I,  therefore,  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  with  enthusiasm  the 
adoptio  1  of  this  timely  bill. 
Mr.  P  "esident,  I  yield  the  floor. 
The  1 'RESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair,    in   his  capacity  as   a   Senator 


from  the  State  of  West  Virginia,  notes 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Under  the  order,  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Levin]  is  recognized  for 
up  to  10  minutes. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


DOD  INVENTORY  OF  SUPPLIES 
AND  PARTS 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  is  currently  hold- 
ing over  $100  billion  in  inventory  for 
supplies  and  parts  in  its  warehouses 
and  depots.  It  is  holding  an  estimated 
additional  $100  billion  in  supplies  and 
parts  at  its  bases.  And  it  is  holding 
over  J50  billion  in  supplies  at  contrac- 
tor facilities.  So  that  is  S250  billion 
total,  a  quarter  of  a  trillion  dollars,  in 
supplies  and  parts  and  that  is  a  mind- 
boggling  figure  even  for  the  defense 
budget. 

I  could  accept  those  figures  if  that 
amount  of  supplies  and  parts  were 
needed  and  if  holding  those  items  was 
economically  sound  and  efficient.  If  it 
were  proven  that  that  is  what  it  takes 
to  supply  our  military  forces,  I  would 
support  it.  But,  Mr.  President,  that  is 
not  the  case.  And  a  recent  letter,  which 
I  receive  from  the  General  Accounting 
Office  and  which  I  will  discuss  in  a  mo- 
ment, confirms  it. 

Based  on  GAO  reports  going  back 
over  a  decade,  about  50  percent  of  the 
parts  and  supplies  in  the  warehouses  do 
not  need  to  be  there.  That  is  50  billion 
dollars'  worth.  And  that  size  of  a  re- 
duction would  not  even  touch  the  war 
reserves  because  nobody  wants  to  have 
any  impact  on  war  reserves.  Those  are 
set  aside  in  case  of  war,  in  case  of  an 
emergency,  and  nothing  that  I  am 
going  to  suggest  or  ever  have  suggested 
would  in  any  way  touch  those  war  re- 
serves which  have  to  be  protected. 

In  addition,  no  one  has  done  a  solid 
estimate  on  how  much  of  the  supplies 
and  parts  at  the  bases  and  at  the  con- 
tractor facilities  do  not  need  to  be 
there.  So  what  I  have  discussed  so  far 
is  just  in  the  depots,  but  we  also  have 
these  huge  amount  of  supplies  at  bases 
and  at  contractor  facilities. 

The  estimate  on  the  value  of  the 
items  at  those  two  locations  has  only 
recently  been  done.  Until  a  few  years 
ago,  the  Department  of  Defense  did  not 
even  have  a  system  for  recording  the 
amount  and  value  of  items  at  contrac- 
tor facilities. 

So  let  us  just  concentrate  on  the  $100 
billion  in  today's  warehouses;  $35  bil- 
lion of  that  $100  billion  is  excess,  by 
the  Pentagon's  own  admission.  If  that 
$35  billion  were  sold  today  as  excess,  it 


probably  would  get  no  more  than  10 
cents  on  the  dollar.  But  it  still  shows 
the  volume  of  items  that  are  in  the 
DOD  inventory  that  even  the  Pentagon 
admits  we  no  longer  need. 

When  the  GAO  looked  at  an  addi- 
tional 35  billion  dollars'  worth  of  items 
that  the  Pentagon  said  are  needed  or 
required,  the  GAO  found  that  $10  bil- 
lion of  that  second  $35  billion  exceeded 
the  military's  own  definition  of  what 
was  required.  So  that  is  over  one-third 
of  the  items  that  the  Pentagon  claims 
are  needed  for  current  requirements. 

Again,  the  GAO  found  that  one-third 
of  those  items  exceeded  the  military's 
own  definition  of  what  is  required,  al- 
though the  military  does  not  agree 
with  the  GAO's  conclusion  that  it  is 
excess.  The  GAO,  nonetheless,  found 
that  by  the  military's  definition  of 
what  is  required,  it  is  excess. 

The  GAO  has  reported,  in  the  recent 
past,  that  10  percent  of  what  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  is  currently  order- 
ing is  already  in  excess  of  what  it 
needs.  The  Pentagon  buys  items  they 
already  have  in  sufficient  quantities,  in 
other  words.  It  frequently  orders  sup- 
plies to  be  delivered  a  year  before  they 
are  required.  It  orders  spare  parts  pre- 
maturely and  in  excessive  quantities, 
and  it  has  inaccurate  data  systems  for 
tracking  the  items  that  it  has.  These 
are  just  some  of  the  problems. 

Mr.  President,  it  costs  about  $3.5  bil- 
lion a  year  for  the  Pentagon  to  store, 
manage,  and  ship  those  supplies— $3.5 
billion.  A  50-percent  reduction  in  the 
existing  inventory,  in  just  the  ware- 
houses, then,  would  save  another  $1  to 
$2  billion  just  in  warehousing  costs.  I 
repeat,  this  cut  would  not  in  any  way 
affect  war  reserves. 

Some  may  have  seen  a  recent  seg- 
ment of  a  television  show  called  "60 
Minutes"  which  showed  acres  of  tires, 
warehouses  of  shoes,  medical  supplies 
which  have  been  stored  in  warehouses 
sometimes  for  40  years.  And  it  is 
shocking,  but  it  is  not  an  exaggeration. 

Some  of  us  in  Congress  have  been 
fighting  over  the  past  several  years 
just  to  get  a  handle  on  the  DOD  inven- 
tory and  to  control  and  reduce  unnec- 
essary spending.  Two  years  ago,  I  was 
able  to  get,  the  budget  for  the  DOD  in- 
ventory purchases  reduced  signifi- 
cantly. 

Last  year  I  authored  an  amendment, 
which  is  now  law,  which  prohibits  the 
Pentagon  from  purchasing  any  items 
for  which  they  already  have  a  2-year 
supply.  Those  were  worthwhile  steps.  I 
think  the  Chair  would  acknowledge, 
modest  steps.  We  just  tell  the  Penta- 
gon do  not  buy  more  of  something  that 
you  already  have  a  2-year  supply  of. 
More  needs  to  be  done. 

The  Pentagon  has  often  displayed  a 
shop-till-you-drop  mentality  during 
this  last  10  years.  And  we  must  take 
some  money  away  so  that  these  excess 
purchases  simply  cannot  be  made.  We 
reduced   the   budget   for   these   items 
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somewhat  in  the  past,  but  we  have  to 
go  further. 

As  I  mentioned  yesterday,  I  received 
a  letter  from  the  Assistant  Comptroller 
General  of  the  GAO,  Frank  Conahan. 
He  was  responding  to  my  request  that 
the  GAO  estimate  how  much  of  the  1993 
Department  of  Defense  budget  could  be 
reduced  for  purchase  of  supplies  and 
parts  without  threatening  our  readi- 
ness. Mr.  Conahan  put  the  figure  at  $5 
billion;  a  $5  billion  reduction  from  the 
1992  level  could  be  safely  made  without 
affecting  readiness. 

I  commend  the  General  Accounting 
Office  for  their  able  work  and  analysis 
in  this  area.  They  have  been  dogging 
this  issue  for  as  long  as  I  have  been 
here  and  they  know  this  situation  in- 
side and  out.  The  GAO's  recommenda- 
tion deserves  our  attention  and  re- 
spect, and  I  know  we  will  get  it  because 
I  have  spoken  to  the  Chair  about  this 
issue,  and  I  know  of  the  Chair's  inter- 
est, also,  in  making  sensible  reductions 
in  this  area  which  will  not  affect  our 
readiness  or  our  war  reserves. 

The  excess  in  the  defense  supply  sys- 
tem is  simply  staggering.  The  Penta- 
gon has  claimed  they  have  a  handle  on 
it,  but  they  do  not.  It  just  keeps  grow- 
ing. As  Mr.  Conahan  reported  to  me  in 
his  letter: 

Between  1980  and  1990,  the  DOD's  secondary 
Item  Inventory  grew  from  $43.4  billion  to 
$101.9  billion.  In  1980— 

That  is  when  they  had  $43.4  billion— 

DOD  reported  that  about  75  percent  of  the 
$43.4  billion  inventory  was  supported  by  re- 
quirements. However,  in  1990,  DOD  reported 
that  only  66  percent  of  the  $101.9  billion  in- 
ventory was  supported  by  requirements. 

So  the  growth  has  been  dramatic,  not 
only  in  the  size  of  the  inventory,  from 
$43.4  to  $101.9  billion  but  in  the  per- 
centage of  that  inventory  that  exceeds 
the  Department  of  Defense's  own  re- 
quirements. 

As  a  member  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  I  am  prepared  to  seek  a 
significant  cut  from  last  year's  level 
for  the  purchase  of  supplies.  Given  the 
reduction  in  troops  we  are  about  to  ex- 
perience and  the  cutback  in  our  defense 
purchases,  it  may  not  be  too  far  afield 
to  simply  place  a  moratorium  on  the 
purchase  of  some  of  these  supply  items. 
I  will  also  be  considering  and  discuss- 
ing that  approach  over  the  next  few 
months. 

Again,  I  thank  the  Chair  and  look 
forward  to  working  with  our  President 
pro  tempore  on  this  issue  as  I  know  of 
his  very  deep  interest  in  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent the  letter  I  received  from  Mr. 
Conahan  of  the  GAO,  dated  January  28. 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
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U.S.  General  Accounting  Office 

Washington.  DC.  January  28.  1992. 
Hon.  Carl  Levin, 

Ctiainnan.  Subcommittee  on  Oversight  of  Gov- 
ernment Management.  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs.  U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  In  response  to  your 
letter  of  January  27,  1992,  we  are  providing 
our  best  estimate  of  how  much  the  defense 
budget  for  secondary  items  can  be  cut  for  fis- 
cal year  1993.  We  have  not  yet  seen  the  fiscal 
year  1993  defense  budget.  However,  based  on 
our  evaluations  of  past  budget  requests,  we 
believe  the  amount  budgeted  for  secondary 
items  for  fiscal  year  1993  should  be  at  least  $5 
billion  less  than  the  amount  budgeted  in  fis- 
cal year  1992.  The  potential  cuts  would  be  In 
the  operations  and  maintenance  appropria- 
tions and  other  appropriations,  such  as  pro- 
curement and  research  and  development, 
which  are  also  used  to  fund  secondary  Items. 

More  specifically,  our  estimate  is  based  on 
the  following. 

Between  1980  and  1990.  DOD's  secondary 
item  inventory  grew  from  $43.4  billion  to 
$101.9  billion.  In  1980.  DOD  reported  that 
about  75  percent  of  the  $43.4  billion  inven- 
tory was  supported  by  requirements.  How- 
ever, in  1990.  DOD  reported  that  only  66  per- 
cent of  the  $101.9  billion  Inventory  was  sup- 
ported by  requirements.  In  our  reports,  we 
stated  that  unrequired  Inventory  (Inventory 
not  supported  by  requirements)  was  attrib- 
utable to  such  factors  as  changing  require- 
ments, projected  demands  not  materializing, 
replacement  factors  being  overstated,  phas- 
ing out  old  equipment,  not  terminating  con- 
tracts for  excess  on-order  material,  and  du- 
plicative inventories  due  to  multiple  Inven- 
tory levels. 

An  analysis  of  DOD's  March  1991  inventory 
stratification  reports  showed  that  DOD  was 
in  the  process  of  buying  about  $2.5  billion  of 
inventory  that  was  not  supported  by  Its  stat- 
ed requirements.  In  addition.  DOD  had  been 
overstating  the  amount  of  inventory  that  is 
required.  For  example,  our  analysis  of  Navy 
and  Air  Force  inventory  stratification  re- 
ports showed  that  $10  billion  of  $39.6  billion 
of  the  Inventory  that  DOD  reported  as  re- 
quired exceeded  the  maximum  assets  that 
may  be  on  hand  or  on  order  as  of  a  given 
date. 

Inventory  is  being  purchased  at  the  whole- 
sale level  that  is  in  excess  at  the  retail  level. 
In  January  1990.  we  reported  that  Army  divi- 
sions had  spare  and  repair  parts  worth  mil- 
lions that  were  excess  to  their  needs  and  had 
not  been  reported  to  the  buying  commands. 
At  the  same  time,  buying  commands  were 
procuring  those  items  that  were  excess  at 
the  retail  level. 

In  July  1991,  we  reported  that  the  Army 
c^d  reduce  its  inventory  of  spare  and  re- 
pai^items  at  divisions  in  the  United  States 
by  stbcking  only  demand-based  items.  Doing 
so  would  allow  the  Army  to  reduce  Its  in- 
vestment in  inventory  without  adversely  af- 
fecting readiness. 

In  December  1991.  we  reported  that  DOD's 
health  care  system  could  save  millions  of 
dollars  by  increased  use  of  inventory  man- 
agement practices  pioneered  by  leading  civil- 
ian hospitals.  At  December  1991  hearings. 
DOD  said  it  is  considering  reducing  its 
peacetime  medical  supply  inventory  by 
about  50  percent.  The  DOD  central  supply 
system  carries  about  $1  billion  of  medical 
supplies. 

If  you  or  your  staff  have  any  questions  or 
need  additional  information,  please  contact 
Donna   M.   Heivilin.  Director,   Logistics  Is- 
sues, who  may  be  reached  on  (202)  275-8412. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Frank  C.  conahan. 
Assistant  Comptroller  General. 


Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
absence  of  a  quorum  has  been  noted. 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Under  the  order  previously  entered, 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Nunn]  is 
recognized  for  up  to  15  minutes. 


EHCTENSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  morning  business  will  be 
extended'accordingly. 

The  Senator  from  Georgia  is  recog- 
nized. 


MINIMIZING  THE  EFFECT  OF  THE 
DEFENSE  TRANSITION  ON  OUR 
MILITARY  MEMBERS  AND  THEIR 
FAMILIES 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  in  two  pre- 
vious speeches,  I  summarized  the  con- 
tributions and  sacrifices  our  men  and 
women  in  uniform  and  their  families 
made  in  winning  the  cold  vias,  and  the 
support  we  provided  to  our  military 
personnel  in  the  past  and  why  we  must 
continue  to  do  so  in  the  future. 

Today,  I  want  to  focus  on  our  respon- 
sibility to  minimize  the  effect  of  the 
Defense  transition  on  military  mem- 
bers and  their  families — military  mem- 
bers who  have  volunteered  to  serve 
their  country  in  uniform,  whose  dedi- 
cation and  perseverance  helped  bring 
an  end  to  the  cold  war,  and  who  per- 
formed so  brilliantly  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  conflict. 

Under  current  DOD  plans,  the  mili- 
tary services  will  be  reduced  by  ap- 
proximately 25  percent  by  the  end  of 
fiscal  year  1995.  Active  duty  military 
strength  will  decline  from  2.1  million 
personnel  in  1990  to  1.6  million  by  the 
end  of  1995,  a  500,000  reduction  over  5 
years.  The  Congress  approved  this  DOD 
recommended  plan  in  1990  since  the 
services  testified  that  this  reduction 
could  be  managed  prudently  as  they  re- 
duce their  force  structure.  The  glide 
path  of  this  25-percent  reduction  was 
based  on  strength  reductions  of  100,000 
per  year  because  the  military  services 
testified  that  these  reductions  could  be 
achieved  without  large  involuntary 
separations  of  career  personnel,  which 
is  something  we  in  Congress  wanted  to 
avoid. 

It  is  important  to  remember  that  the 
military  services  have  a  closed  person- 
nel system.  Many  people  do  not  under- 
stand this.  People  question  me  all  the 
time:  When  we  are  drawing  down  the 
military  force,  why  do  we  need  to  con- 
tinue to  advertise  on  recruiting?  The 
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is   that   the   military  services 
go  out  and  hire  a  senior  non- 
or  commissioned  officer 
street.  The  military  services 
go  out  and  hire  an  infantry  bat- 
commander  or  a  nuclear  sub- 
sonar  operator.  The  only  entry 
military  services  is  at  the  bot- 
/hether  in  the  enlisted  ranks  or 
of  icer  ranks,  and  I  think  as  we  de- 
qefense  this  year  it  is  very  imper- 
il of  us  keep  that  in  mind.  For 
rfason  the  military  services  must 
a  reasonable  flow  of  new  peo- 
recruits  into  the  force  each 
produce  a  career  force  of  varied 
and  ranks  for  the  next  10  or  12 
if  not  longer. 

t  200.000  new  recruits  will  be  re- 
each  year  to  sustain  the  career 
of  the  projected  1995  force 
million  active  duty  personnel. 
,    in    order    to    meet    their 
reduction     in     active     duty 
by   100,000  per  year  through 
year  1995,  the  military  services 
,o    release    about    300,000   active 
1  ersonnel  per  year.  Normal  turn- 
to  expiration  of  terms  of  serv- 
retirements  will  account  for 
200,000    of    this    turnover    each 
The  remaining  100,000  losses  will 
;o    be    achieved    either    by    vol- 
separation      incentives      or 
involuntary    separation    pro- 
which  is  something  we  are  try- 
avoid, 
a  rgregate,  about  1.5  million  mili- 
F  ersonnel  must  leave  active  duty 
he    next    5   years — one-third    of 
or  500,000,  through  induced  vol- 
or  involuntary  separation  pro- 


personnel  managers  in  the  mili- 
s^rvices  have  their  work  cut  out 
.  They  will  have  to  seek  as 
idditional  volunteers  as  they  can 
the  service  if  they  are  to  avoid 
handiilg  out  pink  slips  or  terminating 
people  involuntarily.  If  deeper  i)erson- 
nel  re<  uctions  over  the  next  5  years  be- 
yond t  le  25  percent  already  planned  be- 
come necessary,  involuntary  separa- 
tions (  r  reductions  in  force  will  be  un- 
avoida  ble. 

The  military  services  face  a  unique 
challe  ige   in  making  these   personnel 
reduct  ions.   In  the  past,  we  have  re- 
the  size  of  the  military  services 
der  lobilizing  large  numbers  of  draft- 
n  ost  of  whom  were  delighted  to 
tlieir  term  of  service  end  or  cut 


lave  a  very  different  situation 
that  I  hope  our  colleagues  will 


unden  band 

All  1  lilitary  members  on  active  duty 
are  se  rving  because  they  volunteered 
to  do  1  o.  They  all  entered  the  military 
servic(  s  with  the  expectation  that  if 
they  p  jrformed  well,  they  would  have  a 
rewarc  ing  and  fulfilling  career  in  uni- 
form, leducing  the  size  of  the  military 
service  s  means  that  many  of  these  vol- 
unteeifc  will  no  longer  have  the  oppor- 


tunity to  complete  their  military  ca- 
reer. It  is  ironic  that  the  successful 
conclusion  of  the  cold  war,  which  mili- 
tary members  have  done  so  much  to 
bring  about,  means  that  many  of  them 
will  now  be  denied  the  opportunity  to 
serve  a  full  career  in  uniform. 

Normally  in  the  private  sector,  if  you 
do  well,  if  your  company  succeeds,  if 
you  make  a  profit,  in  fact  if  you  lead 
the  world,  then  you  certainly  would 
not  expect  to  have  to  leave  your  job.  In 
effect,  that  is  what  we  are  doing  with 
our  military. 

To  keep  faith  with  military  members 
and  their  families  during  this  transi- 
tion period,  the  Congress  initiated  and 
enacted  legislation  to  enable  the  mili- 
tary services  to  minimize  involuntary 
separations,  and  created  a  safety  net  of 
benefits  for  military  members  who  lose 
their  jobs  as  the  size  of  the  Defense  De- 
partment is  reduced. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  doubt 
about  the  fact  we  have  to  reduce  de- 
fense, but  I  think  we  all  ought  to  keep 
in  mind  that  we  are  basically  going  to 
cause  a  lot  of  disruption,  a  lot  of  hard- 
ship on  people  who  in  effect  won  the 
cold  war.  These  are  winners.  These  are 
people  who  have  won.  This  is  an  enter- 
prise which  has  succeeded  and  because 
of  this  success  we  have  a  changed 
world. 

In  the  National  Defense  Authoriza- 
tion Act  for  fiscal  year  1991,  Congress 
spelled  out  a  process  for  the  military 
services  to  follow  in  reducing  personnel 
so  as  to  minimize  the  hardships  on 
military  personnel  and  their  families. 
This  process  requires  the  military  serv- 
ices to: 

First,  limit  the  number  of  new  re- 
cruits they  bring  in  each  year  over  the 
Defense  transition  period  to  a  number 
not  greater  than  the  number  necessary 
to  meet  the  career  sustaining  require- 
ments of  a  1.6  million  strength  force; 

Second,  reduce  the  retirement  eligi- 
ble population  in  the  military  services 
to  the  level  appropriate  to  sustain  the 
senior  level  requirements  for  a  1.6  mil- 
lion strength  force;  and 

Third,  reduce  first-term,  noncareer 
personnel  to  the  level  appropriate  to 
sustain  the  smaller  career  entry  re- 
quirements for  a  1.6  million  strength 
force. 

The  military  services  must  take  all 
three  of  these  actions  before  they  in- 
voluntarily separate  career  personnel 
who  are  not  yet  eligible  to  retire.  This 
process,  coupled  with  voluntary  separa- 
tion initiatives  I  will  summarize  in  a 
moment,  establishes  a  uniform  safe- 
guard which  makes  involuntary  separa- 
tions a  last  resort.  It  also  preserves  the 
core  element  of  the  career  force  in  the 
near  term  as  a  hedge  against  the  risk 
of  future  contingencies. 

Congress  also  initiated  and  author- 
ized a  very  comprehensive  safety  net  of 
benefits  for  military  members  who  are 
forced  to  leave  the  services  in  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Authorization  Act  for 
fiscal  year  1991. 


We  expanded  the  current  involuntary 
separation  pay  in  order  to  provide  a 
reasonable  level  of  temporary  income 
to  career  military  personnel  who  may 
be  involuntarily  separated.  Separation 
pay  has  been  available  to  officers  for 
many  years;  this  expansion  extended 
this  benefit  to  enlisted  personnel. 

Hopefully,  this  separation  pay  will 
not  be  necessary  because  of  the  vol- 
untary separation  incentives  we  au- 
thorized. However,  if  military  members 
who  have  at  least  6  but  less  than  the  20 
years  of  service  necessary  to  retire  are 
involuntarily  separated,  they  will  re- 
ceive 10  percent  of  their  annual  basic 
pay  multiplied  by  the  number  of  years 
of  service  they  have  at  the  time  of 
their  involuntary  separation.  This 
means  that  a  midgrade  noncommis- 
sioned officer,  E-6,  with  10  years  of 
service  who  is  Involuntarily  separated 
would  receive  $19,750  in  involuntary 
separation  pay.  A  midgrade  officer,  let 
us  say  an  0-4,  with  10  years  of  service 
who  is  involuntarily  separated  would 
receive  $37,875. 

Other  new  benefits  authorized  by  the 
Congress  for  military  personnel  who 
may  be  involuntarily  separated  in  the 
next  several  years  include  the  follow- 
ing: 

Up  to  120  days  of  continued  military 
health  coverage,  and  the  entitlement 
to  purchase  a  1-year  health  conversion 
policy  to  be  contracted  for  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense; 

Up  to  2  years  of  continued  eligibility 
to  use  military  discount  shopping  fa- 
cilities— that  is  commissaries  and  ex- 
changes; 

Up  to  180  days  of  continued  residence 
in  military  housing  subject  to  avail- 
ability and  payment  of  a  reasonable 
rental  charge  determined  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense; 

Up  to  30  days  of  excess  leave,  or  up  to 
10  days  of  permissive  temporary  duty, 
to  participate  in  transition  and  reloca- 
tion activities — provided  such  absence 
does  not  interfere  with  military  mis- 
sions; 

Continued  enrollment  of  dependents 
in  the  Defense  Department's  education 
system  so  that  they  may  complete  the 
school  year; 

Up  to  1  year  temporary  storage  of 
baggage  and  household  effects; 

Preference  over  other  equally  quali- 
fied personnel  for  affiliation  with  Na- 
tional Guard  or  reserve  units;  and 

Special  relocation  assistance  for  per- 
sonnel assigned  overseas. 

In  order  to  provide  all  separating 
military  personnel  with  transition  as- 
sistance over  the  next  several  years, 
the  Congress  required  the  Department 
of  Defense,  the  Department  of  Veter- 
ans' Affairs,  and  the  Department  of 
Labor  to  implement  a  coordinated  pro- 
gram of  employment  assistance,  job 
training  assistance,  transition  counsel- 
ing, and  other  transition  services  to 
help  separating  military  personnel  se- 
cure employment  and  relocate  in  our 
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communities.  Congress  provided  $1  mil- 
lion in  fiscal  year  1991,  and  $4  million 
in  each  of  fiscal  years  1992  and  1993  to 
the  Department  of  Veterans'  Affairs  to 
carry  out  its  responsibilities  in  this 
program.  Congress  also  provided  $4  mil- 
lion in  fiscal  year  1991  and  $9  million  in 
each  of  fiscal  years  1992  and  1993  to  the 
Department  of  Labor  to  carry  out  its 
responsibilities  in  this  respect. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  that  the 
Department  of  Defense  is  working  ag- 
gressively with  these  two  other  Depart- 
ments to  provide  the  transition  serv- 
ices for  military  personnel  mandated 
by  the  Congress.  I  understand  that  the 
basic  structure  for  the  provision  of 
these  services  is  in  place.  The  final 
grade  will  depend  on  the  effectiveness 
of  this  program  in  helping  our  men  and 
women  in  uniform  who  are  leaving  the 
military  services  in  securing  employ- 
ment in  the  private  and  public  sectors. 

Mr.  President,  the  Congress  followed 
up  the  safety  net  of  benefits  I  just  de- 
scribed by  authorizing  incentives  to  en- 
courage certain  military  personnel  to 
voluntarily  separate  from  service. 
These  incentives  were  provided  by  the 
Congress  in  the  National  Defense  Au- 
thorization Act  for  fiscal  years  1992  and 
1993  hopefully  to  avoid  involuntary  sep- 
arations. 

Under  these  programs,  certain  mili- 
tary personnel  will  be  offered  the  op- 
tion to  leave  active  service  voluntarily 
in  lieu  of  facing  the  possible  selection 
for  involuntary  separation.  These  per- 
sonnel will  be  offered  a  couple  of  op- 
tions: 

First,  a  lump-sum  payment  developed 
by  the  Congress  equal  to  15  percent  of 
their  annual  basic  pay  multiplied  by 
the  number  of  years  of  service  at  the 
time  of  their  separation;  or  a  second 
option. 

An  annuity  developed  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  that  would  be  equal  to 
2.5  percent  for  each  year  of  their  serv- 
ice, multiplied  by  their  basic  pay,  and 
paid  out  over  twice  the  number  of 
years  of  service  they  have  at  the  time 
of  separation. 

To  give  an  example,  a  midgrade  non- 
commissioned officer,  let  us  say  an  E- 
6,  separating  with  10  years  of  service 
could  choose  a  lump-sum  payment  of 
$28,173,  or  receive  $4,696  each  year  for 
the  next  20  .years.  In  either  case,  the 
amount  received  for  voluntary  separa- 
tion would  be  worth  more  than  the  in- 
dividual would  receive  if  involuntarily 
separated— in  this  case  $18,782. 

Mr.  President,  the  Department  of  De- 
fense has  finally  issued  instructions 
implementing  these  incentives.  At  this 
point,  it  remains  to  be  seen  how  effec- 
tive these  incentives  will  be  in  provid- 
ing sufficient  volunteers  to  obviate  the 
need  for  involuntary  separations.  Be- 
cause of  this  uncertainty,  we  included 
a  provision  in  the  National  Defense  Au- 
thorization Act  for  fiscal  years  1992  and 
1993  that  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  to  exceed  the  strength  levels 
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we  authorized  for  each  military  service 
for  fiscal  year  1992  by  up  to  2  percent 
to,  again,  help  avoid  involuntary  sepa- 
rations. This  authority  also  allows  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  to  transfer  funds 
available  to  the  Department  of  Defense 
to  meet  increased  personnel  costs  for 
this  purpose.  In  other  words.  Congress 
gave  the  Secretary  of  Defense  the  au- 
thority to  avoid  any  involuntary  sepa- 
rations during  fiscal  year  1992. 

Mr.  President,  I  intend  to  follow 
carefully  the  performance  of  the  mili- 
tary services  as  they  proceed  in  using 
the  voluntary  separation  authorities 
we  provided.  In  my  judgment,  we  will 
need  to  consider  additional  authorities, 
such  as  an  early  retirement  option 
which  I  am  developing  and  which  I  will 
discuss  in  the  next  few  days. 

Finally,  I  believe  we  have  a  respon- 
sibility to  our  military  personnel  and 
their  families  to  ensure  that  the  mili- 
tary services  carry  out  these  difflcult 
personnel  reductioijis  fairly.  I  am  con- 
cerned about  recent  complaints  which  I 
am  checking  into  now,  that  some  very 
topnotch  officers  and  noncommissioned 
officers  have  been  selected  to  retire 
primarily  to  accelerate  the  timing  of 
promotions  for  those  staying  in  serv- 
ice. If  true,  this  is  an  abuse  of  the 
broadened  authority  we  provided  to  the 
military  services  to  selectively  retire 
officers.  It  was  not  to  be  used  to  keep 
up  promotion  rates.  I  also  think  the 
services  should  retain  their  most  high- 
ly qualified  enlisted  personnel  and  not 
use  a  mindless  approach  that  merely 
matches  military  occupational  speci- 
alities and  test  scores.  An  individual's 
performance  should  count.  I  urge  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to 
carefully  oversee  the  actions  of  the 
military  services  in  these  areas,  and  I 
urge  each  of  the  service  chiefs  and  each 
of  the  secretaries  to  also  exercise  very 
close  oversight  in  these  extremely  sen- 
sitive and  important  areas. 

Reducing  the  size  of  the  military 
services  is  difficult  and  painful,  par- 
ticularly when  it  affects  the  lives  and 
careers  of  dedicated,  professional  peo- 
ple who  have  volunteered  to  serve  their 
country  in  uniform  and  who  have  suc- 
ceeded in  that  service.  It  becomes  less 
painful  when  it  is  done  with  prudence 
and  compassion  under  the  process  and 
the  options  and  the  discretion  author- 
ized by  the  Congress.  At  the  same  time, 
this  challenge  also  offers  an  oppor- 
tunit.y.  That  opportunity  is  to  find  cre- 
ative ways  to  employ  the  great  wealth 
of  talent  and  dedication  of  the  people 
who  will  be  leaving  military  service  to 
meet  some  of  our  private  and  public 
sector  needs,  particularly  in  the  field 
of  education. 

In  my  final  speech  of  this  series,  Mr. 
President,  I  will  suggest  a  series  of  ini- 
tiatives to  encourage  people  leaving 
the  military  services  to  go  into  public 
service  jobs  in  our  communities,  in 
fields  like  education,  health  care,  and 
other  areas  where  we  have  shortages  of 


skilled  people.  These  initiatives  will 
make  it  easier  for  separating  military 
members  to  get  any  post-service  train- 
ing they  need  for  these  jobs,  and  estab- 
lish a  program  that  matches  the  job  de- 
mands in  our  communities  with  the 
supply  of  separating  military  person- 
nel. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  talked  to  a  lot 
of  people  in  the  fleld  of  education  and 
more  recently  in  the  field  of  health 
care. 

It  is  my  judgment  that  there  is  noth- 
ing we  can  do  in  Congress  in  health  or 
in  education  that  will  exceed  in  impor- 
tance the  opportunity  we  now  have  to 
take  hundreds  of  thousands  of  well- 
trained,  qualified,  professional,  and 
disciplined  people  and  see  that  they 
have  an  opportunity  to  go  into  these 
fields,  particularly  in  areas  where 
there  is  such  a  critical  shortage — for 
instance,  in  the  field  of  education 
teaching  of  math  and  science.  I  also 
have  said  and  will  repeat  here  this 
morning,  having  talked  to  school 
teachers  all  over  my  State  of  Georgia 
and  some  from  other  places,  I  cannot 
think  of  anything  that  would  improve 
discipline  in  the  classrooms  more  than 
to  have  some  of  the  retiring  non- 
commissioned officers,  who  might  not 
be  qualified  to  teach  in  the  academic 
sense,  serve  as  assistant  principals,  to 
be  roaming  the  halls  of  our  schools  in 
urban  and  in  rural  areas.  I  cannot 
think  of  anything  that  would  increase 
the  productivity  of  our  teachers  more 
than  the  sense  of  discipline  that  that 
may  bring.  If  you  take  a  Parris  Island 
marine,  noncommissioned  officer,  and 
have  him  help  out  in  a  school,  I  believe 
it  would  improve  discipline,  and  I  also 
believe  it  would  improve  greatly  the 
productivity  of  our  teachers  and  the 
learning  of  our  students. 

Mr.  President,  the  large  number  of 
highly  trained  people  that  will  be  leav- 
ing the  military  services  over  the  next 
several  years  is  unprecedented.  We 
need  to  act  now  to  provide  incentives 
for  these  people  to  continue  to  put 
their  talents  to  use  in  serving  the  Na- 
tion and  their  local  communities.  In 
this  regard,  I  will  outline  some  specific 
programs  in  this  area  in  greater  detail 
in  my  next  presentation  to  the  Senate, 
which  will  probably  be  early  next 
week. 

I  thank  the  Chair  and  I  thank  my 
colleagues  for  their  patience. 


TRIBUTE  TO  WILTON  R. 
STEPHENS 


•WITT' 


Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  the  State 
of  Arkansas  recently  lost  a  true  origi- 
nal with  the  passing  last  month  of  Wil- 
ton R.  "Witt"  Stephens.  "Mister 
Witt,"  as  he  was  more  commonly 
known  to  just  about  everyone  in  the 
State,  was  a  businessman  and  politi- 
cian the  likes  of  which  Arkansans  may 
never  see  again. 

Witt  Stephens  started  his  business 
career  selling  belt  buckles  and  ended  it 
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owning  the  largest  off-Wall  Street  in- 
vestmi  nt  banking  firm  in  the  country. 
His  rl  >e  in  the  business  community, 
along  with  that  of  his  brother  Jack, 
was  a  -ribute  to  hard  work,  determina- 
tion. I  een  intuition  and  an  instinctive 
under^nding  of  the  art  of  making 
deals. 

As  a 
as  put  lie 
maker 
an  unc  enlable 

Still 
fee  ted 
ence 


iLS 

consta  itly 
he  called 
euphei  1 
house!  old 
brougqt 
to  his 
eons  o 
joyed 
tractoi 


politician,  he  sometimes  served 
official,  sometimes  as  king- 
but  in  any  case  he  always  was 

presence. 
Mr.  Witt  remained  quite  unaf- 
by  his  rise  to  fortune  and  influ- 
the  head  of  Arkla  Gas  Co.,  he 
expressed  concern  for  what 
the  "biscuit  cookers,"  and  his 
ism  for  the  little  guy  became  a 
term  across  the  State.   He 
leaders  from  across  the  Nation 
office  in  Little  Rock  for  lunch- 
peas  and  cornbread.  And  he  en- 
:iothing  more  than  driving  the 
at  his  farm  in  his  hometown  of 


Pratts  rille 


To 
could 
his 

tunity 
ends  i 
glad  tc 
peas 
son  of 


Stfitt  Stephens,  the  whole  world 
summed  up  in  the  nickname  of 
native  State:  "The  Land  of  Oppor- 
You  do  not  meet  many  leg- 
Arkansas,  but  I  am  certainly 
have  had  the  opportunity  to  eat 
cornbread  with  one  in  the  per- 
Vitt  Stephens. 


and  I 


TRIPUTE  TO  MINNESOTANS  OF 
SUPER  BOWL  XXVI 
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Cf  I 

IS  57, 


PURENBERGER.  Mr.  President, 

rise  to  say  what  most  Ameri- 

afready  know:  that  Minnesotans 

themselves  this  past  weekend  as 

the  Super  Bowl. 

First  Lady,  Lady  Bird  John- 

w^ote  to  the  Minneapolis  mayor, 

day  the  city  will  surely  be  a 

in  the  country."   Well   that 

most  certainly  arrived  in  1991 

Twin  Cities  and  Minnesota  have 

1  lost   to    major   sporting   events 

the  Stanley  Cup  finals,  the  U.S. 

he  International  Special  Olym- 

World  Series,  and  of  course 

r  Bowl.  About  the  only  world 

sJ)orting  event  we  have  not  hosted 

Kentucky   Derby,   and  we   are 

on  that. 

so  proud  of  my  fellow  Minneso- 

welcomed  over  60,000  people 

Hubert  H.  Humphrey  Metrodome 

Super  Bowl  XXVI  and  thousands  of 

to  our  State.  Even  our  weather 

for    the    Great    Minnesota 


tie 
Su  pe 


who 


of  Minnesota  hospitality  and 
were  on  display  for  the 
world  to  see.  Over  4,000  volunteers  were 
availal  le  to  greet  guests  at  the  Min- 
neapol  s/St.  Paul  International  Air- 
port, 1  rovide  directions  and  other  as- 
8istan<  e  to  visitors.  It  is  impossible  to 
menti<  n  all  the  events  and  people  indi- 
vidual y,  but  I  would  like  to  try  men- 
tion a  ew. 

Cong  ratulations  should  be  extended 
to  the  people  of  St.  Pa»al  for  organizing 


another  great  winter  carnival  and  for 
making  the  dream  of  a  breathtaking 
ice  castle  become  a  reality;  to  over 
1,500  Minnesotans  who  performed  in  the 
Super  Bowl  half-time  show  organized 
by  Timberline  Productions;  to  the  par- 
ticipants in  the  Youthful  Pregame 
Show  such  as  the  Minnesota  jazz  group, 
Moore  by  Four,  11-year-old  Melissa 
Muench  of  Eden  Prairie,  the  Anoka, 
Blaine,  and  Eden  Prairie  High  School 
Bands,  the  Metropolitan  Boys  Choir, 
and  the  Greater  Twin  Cities  Youth 
Symphonies. 

Thanks  to  the  Twin  City  churches 
who  provided  transportation  to  their 
services;  to  over  850  taxi  drivers;  to  all 
the  Metropolitan  Transit  Commission 
employees;  to  city,  county,  and  State 
employees  who  helped  with  security, 
maintenance,  snow  removal,  and  other 
logistical  details;  to  Wayne  Kostroski 
of  Goodfellows  who  organized  28  NFL 
cities'  restaurant  food  extravaganza 
without  parallel  ever,  and  to  the  hospi- 
tality industry  for  quality  lodging, 
food,  and  entertainment. 

Minnesotans  have  been  dreaming  of 
the  opportunity  to  host  the  Super  Bowl 
for  9  years.  Countless  individuals  have 
been  involved.  Some  people  who  have 
been  involved  throughout  this  process 
include  the  Minnesota  Super  Bowl 
Task  Force  of  Barbara  P.  Burwell, 
John  Cole,  Jeff  Diamond,  Bill  Dunlap, 
James  C.  Erickson,  Roger  Headrick, 
Ron  James,  Bill  Lester,  Harvey  B. 
Mackay,  David  L.  Mona,  Greg  D. 
Ortale,  Robert  M.  Price,  Paul  Ridge- 
way,  Jay  H.  Wein,  Wheelock  Whitney, 
Stewart  Widdess,  and  Steve  Winnick, 
and  the  Super  Bowl  task  force's  22  staff 
members. 

Paula  Gottschalk,  executive  director 
of  the  Super  Bowl  task  force  was  out- 
standing. The  one  person  who  deserves 
everyone's  gratitude  is  Marilyn  Nelson, 
chair  of  the  Super  Bowl  task  force. 
Without  Marilyn  there  would  not  have 
been  a  Super  Bowl  in  Minnesota.  With 
all  of  the  activity  surrounding  the 
Super  Bowl  weekend,  Marilyn  is  still 
able  to  fly  to  New  York  to  see  her  new- 
born first  grandchild,  Alexander. 

The  truly  remarkable  quality  of  the 
Super  Bowl  weekend  came  about  be- 
cause the  Minnesota  spirit  was  always 
at  the  surface  and  has  much  depth. 
Minnesotans  love  sharing  the  sights, 
sounds,  taste,  and  feel  for  our  unique 
and  much  loved  State.  Super  Bowl 
XXVI  is  the  first  Super  Bowl  that  was 
hosted,  not  by  a  city,  but  by  an  entire 
State,  and  once  again,  the  combination 
of  Minnesota's  rural  and  urban  charm 
worked  perfectly.  I  commend  and  con- 
gratulate all  of  the  efforts  made  in 
Minnesota  during  the  Super  Bowl  cele- 
bration. 

We  would  like  to  extend  our  thanks 
to  the  National  Football  League  and 
fans  throughout  the  country,  espe- 
cially the  Washington  Redskins  and 
their  fans,  and  the  Buffalo  Bills  and 
their  fans  for  allowing  us  to  host  such 


a  spectacular  event.  You  were  most 
gracious  with  your  compliments  and 
friendship.  We  welcome  you  to  visit 
Minnesota  again! 

In  1886,  a  New  York  newspaper  called 
the  Twin  Cities  area  "another  Siberia, 
unfit  for  human  habitation."  This  past 
week,  we  proved  that  no  matter  what 
the  climate  is,  it  is  the  warmth  of  peo- 
ple and  their  hospitality  to  guests  that 
makes  a  place  special. 

Minnesotans,  you  showed  the  world 
why  we  are  justly  called  "The  Star  of 
the  North." 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 


CABLE  TELEVISION  CONSUMER 
PROTECTION  ACT 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senate  will  resume  consideration  of  S. 
12,  which  the  clerk  will  report. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  bill  (S.  12)  to  amend  title  VI  of  the  Com- 
munications Act  of  1934  to  ensure  carriage 
on  cable  television  of  local  news  and  other 
programming,  and  so  forth  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration  of 
the  bill. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  INOUYE]. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  the 
measure  before  his  body,  S.  12,  has  been 
on  the  calendar  since  June  11,  1991.  It 
was  reported  out  of  the  Commerce 
Committee  by  a  vote  of  16  to  3.  In  the 
last  Congress,  an  identical  measure 
was  reported  out  of  the  Commerce 
Committee  by  a  vote  of  18  to  1.  In  order 
to  accommodate  all  of  my  colleagues 
who  have  had  some  interest  in  this 
measure,  we  have  waited  all  these 
months,  leaving  it  on  the  calendar. 

Then  about  2  weeks  ago  we  were  ad- 
vised that  a  substitute  was  in  the  mak- 
ing. Last  night,  we  finally  got  a 
glimpse  of  the  substitute. 

Today,  I  have  been  advised  that  the 
prime  author  of  the  substitute  will  not 
be  able  to  be  in  attendance  because  of 
an  injury.  Mr.  President,  we  are  willing 
to  give  the  prime  author  a  live  pair. 
There  are  many  other  authors,  so  we 
have  been  told.  In  fact,  it  has  been 
identified  as  the  Packwood-Stevens- 
Kerry  substitute  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  before  us  is 
the  result  of  13  days  of  hearings  and  113 
different  witnesses.  We  have  had  count- 
less numbers  of  communications  ex- 
perts and  lawyers  look  over  the  meas- 
ure. We  have  conferred  with,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  113  witnesses,  at  least  500 
knowledgeable  citizens. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  advise  the 
Senate  that  this  committee  is  prepared 
and  ready  to  proceed.  I  think  we  are 
asking  for  too  much  to  further  delay 
this  measure.  In  the  last  Congress,  we 


delayed  it  until  the  eve  of  adjourn- 
ment, and  we  finally  found  ourselves 
caught  in  that  mess.  I  hope  that  is  not 
the  intention  of  those  who  oppose  S.  12. 

Mr.  President,  as  the  manager  of  the 
Democratic  side,  I  am  prepared  to  pro- 
ceed, and  I  have  been  advised  by  the 
manager  on  the  Republican  side  that 
he  is  prepared  to  proceed.  Is  the  pend- 
ing business  the  Packwood-Stevens- 
Kerry  substitute  amendment,  Mr. 
President? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
pending  business  is  S.  12.  The  pending 
question  before  the  Senate  is  adoption 
of  the  committee  substitute. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  I  have  no  objection  to 
proceeding  on  that. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  will  my 
distinguished  colleague  yield? 

Mr.  INOUYE.  I  am  very  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  I  simply 
wish  to  join  in  the  remarks  and  the 
statement  of  the  history  of  S.  12,  which 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Hawaii 
has  just  shared  with  us.  We  had  a  long 
day  and  a  half  on  opening  statements 
on  this  bill.  I  made  my  own,  as  did  he 
and  many  others.  We  have  now  had  a 
considerable  period  of  time  during 
which  amendments  have  been  discussed 
and  a  number  accepted,  including  two 
sponsored  by  this  Senator,  with  the 
happy  acquiescence  of  my  friend  from 
Hawaii,  the  manager. 

I  think  it  is  safe  to  say  that  to  this 
point  even  those  amendments  which 
have  been  dealt  with  which  required 
rollcall  votes  did  not  go  to  the  heart  of 
this  measure.  They  dealt  with  rather 
peripheral  issues.  We  have  been  aware 
of  the  fact,  almost  from  the  date  last 
June  on  which  this  bill  was  reported, 
that  there  might  well  be  a  substitute 
for  it.  In  fact.  I  have  in  this  notebook 
an  outline  of  what  purports  to  be  a  sub- 
stitute for  this  proposal,  one  which  I 
joined  with  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  in 
believing  to  be  inadequate  to  deal  with 
the  problems  and  the  challenges  which 
led  to  the  introduction  of  this  bill  and 
this  debate.  We  are  now  waiting  pa- 
tiently, I  hope,  but  not  with  inexhaust- 
ible patience,  to  hear  whether  or  not 
such  a  substitute  will  be  adopted  or 
whether  it  is  appropriate  simply  to 
proceed  to  adopt  the  committee  sub- 
stitute and  move  to  final  passage. 

So  I  join  with  the  Senator  from  Ha- 
waii in  reporting  through  you,  Mr. 
President,  to  all  of  our  colleagues,  and 
to  all  of  the  offices  which  may  be  lis- 
tening in,  we  are  here.  We  are  open  for 
business.  We  are  ready  for  business.  We 
want  an  opportunity  to  debate  the  bill, 
but  we  also  want  the  opportunity  to 
bring  that  debate  to  a  reasonable  and 
appropriate  close. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
it  should  be  further  noted  that  the 
Democratic  leader  had  scheduled  S.  12 
to  be  considered  8  days  ago.  In  order  to 
make  certain  that  all  accommodations 
were  made,  a  final  request  was  granted. 


and  that  request  was  to  delay  this  for 
a  week,  which  we  did.  This  measure 
should  have  been  completed  and  on  its 
way  to  the  House  by  now.  I  suppose,  if 
we  go  along  with  this  new  request  for 
delay,  it  will  not  end  until  the  eve  of 
adjournment. 

Mr.  President,  I  can  assure  that  as 
long  as  I  am  chairman  of  this  commit- 
tee I  will  not  permit  that  to  happen. 
So,  Mr.  President,  I  will  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum,  but  it  will  be  for 
10  minutes,  and  if  the  Members  are  not 
here  at  that  time,  I  will  request  that 
we  proceed  with  the  pending  order. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
absence  of  a  quorum  has  been  sug- 
gested. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  a  few 
moments  ago,  I  suggested  that  the 
quorum  last  for  10  minutes.  Two  Sen- 
ators have  arrived  here  with  their 
amendments,  and  they  are  now  work- 
ing out  the  details.  So  we  are  almost 
prepared  to  proceed.  However,  to  make 
certain  that  all  of  the  "i's"  are  dotted 
and  the  "t's"  are  crossed.  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  speak  for  just  a 
few  minutes  as  in  morning  business  for 
the  purposes  of  introducing  a  bill. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  How 
many  minutes  does  the  Senator  re- 
quest? 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Five  minutes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection? 

The  Chair  hears  no  objection,  and  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Pres- 
SLER]  is  recognized  for  not  to  exceed  5 
minutes  as  in  morning  business. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Pressler  per- 
taining to  the  introduction  of  S.  2168 
are  located  in  today's  Record  under 
"Statements  on  Introduced  Bills  and 
Joint  Resolutions.") 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  rules,  if  no  Senator  seeks  recogni- 
tion, it  is  the  duty  of  the  Chair  to  put 
the  question. 

Mr.  BINGAMAN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  is  recog- 
nized. 


AMENDMENT  NO.  ISII 

(Purpose:  To  provide  Instructional  channels) 
Mr.    BINGAMAN.    Mr.    President,    I 

send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 

ask  for  its  consideration  at  this  time. 
The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 

clerk  will  state  the  amendment. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Binoa- 

MAN]  proposes  an  amendment  numbered  1511. 

Mr.  BINGAMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  116,  between  lines  14  and  IS.  Insert 
the  following: 

Sec.  .  Section  611  of  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934  (47  U.S.C.  531)  is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(g)  Instructional  use.— 

"(1)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  a  cable 
operator  acquiring  or  renewing  a  cable  sys- 
tem franchise  after  January  1,  1992.  shall  be 
required  to  have  at  least  1  ciiannel  des- 
ignated for  instructional  use.  In  any  case  in 
which  a  cable  operator  of  a  cable  system, 
after  January  1, 1992,  adds  an  additional  10  or 
more  channels  to  that  system,  such  operator 
shall  be  required  to  designate  at  least  1  of 
such  additional  channels  for  instructional 
use. 

"(2)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  'instruc- 
tional use'  means  a  use  which  provides  infor- 
mation or  instructions  of  such  a  nature  tliat 
can  l)e  integrated  with  elementary,  second- 
ary, vocational/technology  or  postsecondary 
curricula,  or  can  be  used  for  professional 
staff  development  and  training. 

"(3)  No  cable  operator  shall  be  permitted 
to  delete  from  the  cable  system  of  such  oper- 
ator any  signal  of  a  noncommercial  edu- 
cational television  station  for  the  purpose  of 
complying  with  the  provisions  of  this  sub- 
section. 

"(4)  Within  180  days  following  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  subsection,  the  Com- 
mission stiall  issue  such  regulations  as  may 
be  neces8ai*y  to  carry  out  this  subsection.". 

Mr.  BINGAMAN.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  briefly  describe  what  this  amend- 
ment does.  It  is  a  very  straightforward 
amendment. 

It  says  that  a  cable  operator  acquir- 
ing or  renewing  a  cable  system  fran- 
chise after  January  1  of  this  year.  1992, 
shall  be  required  to  have  at  least  one 
channel  designated  for  instructional 
use. 

Then  it  goes  on  to  say.  in  any  case  in 
which  a  cable  operator  of  a  cable  sys- 
tem, after  January  1,  adds  an  addi- 
tional 10  or  more  channels  to  that  sys- 
tem, the  operator  shall  be  required  to 
designate  at  least  1  of  those  additional 
10  channels  for  instructional  use. 

And  then  we  define  "instructional 
use"  in  the  amendment  also  by  saying 
it  means  a  use  which  provides  informa- 
tion or  instructions  of  such  a  nature 
that  can  be  integrated  with  elemen- 
tary, secondary,  vocational/technical, 
or  postsecondary  curricula,  or  can  be 
used  for  professional  staff  development 
and  training. 

Mr.  President,  the  purpose  of  this 
amendment  is,  I  believe,  to  focus  the 
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attenti  Dn  of  the  Senate  and  all  who  are 
consid^ing  this  bill  on  our  primary  ob- 
here  in  the  Congress.  Hopefully, 
objective  at  all  times  is  to 
public  good, 
an  enormous  technological 
capability    in   cable    television    today, 
walk  into  the  cloakroom  right 
Senate  floor  here  and  you  have 
from  2  to  36  that  are  available 
v^rybody  can  watch  them. 

watch  those  channels,  some- 
Incomes  pretty  clear — at  least,  it 
me — and  that  is  that  most  that 
there  are  not  worth  watching, 
what  are  on  there  are  situation 
comedifcs,  soap  operas  during  the  day, 
which  start  as  soon  as  kids 
of  school.  They  can  watch  car- 
»n  six  or  eight  different  chan- 
"^ere  is  virtually  nothing  that 
in  any  way  described  as  edu- 
,  instructional  or  informative. 
I  think,  differs  from  the  poli- 
are  pursued  in  many  other  in- 
dustrialized countries  where  I  think 
ernment  has  taken  a  more  ag- 
position  in  ensuring  that  some 
network,  some  of  the  airwaves 
reperved  for  instructional,  edu- 
and  cultural  broadcasts.  We 
d^ne  very  little  along  those  lines, 
public  television.  And  clearly 
elevision  is  here. 
a  great  supporter  of  public  tele- 
I  think  they  do  a  wonderful  job 
consid(  ring  the  constraints  they  oper- 
ate unqer 
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we  add  more  and  more  techno- 
capabilities,    more    and    more 
it  seems  to  me  unreasonable 
;hat  we  are  meeting  our  respon- 
to  the  public  by  merely  allow- 
out  of  35  or  1  channel  out 
1  channel  out  of  100  to  be  de- 
public  concerns, 
s  an  issue  that  I  think  particu- 
(jomec    to   light,    Mr.    President, 
realize  the  great  additional 
programming     that     is 
be  available  in  the  very  near 
The  public  broadcasting  system 
up  an  educational  satellite. 
July  of  1993  is  the  estimated 
date  for  this  educational 
It  will  have  a  capacity  of  up 
channels  over  which  they  can 
instructional  programming, 
the  question  is.  Is  any  of  that 
be  available  for  people  to  ob- 
rom  their  houses?  Or  are  you 
have  to  go  down  to  a  school? 
you  going  to  have  to  enroll  in  a 
at  a  university  in  order  to  see 
that    instructional    program- 
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the  present  law,  in  the  bill 
pending  before  us,  there  is,  as  I 
understand,  it,  a  requirement  that  pub- 
lic teh  vision  be  included  in  the  mix  of 
things  that  cable  systems  carry,  and 
that  is  all  to  the  good. 

Ther  i  is  also  a  provision  that  says 
cities  may  impose  an  additional  re- 
quiren|ent  of  up  to  three  channels  in 


their  discretion,  they  may  or  may  not 
as  they  choose,  for  public  access  pur- 
poses and  that  presumably  could  be- 
come instructional  or  educational  but 
could  not  and  of  course  cities  could  de- 
termine they  did  not  want  to  do  that. 

My  amendment  is  prompted  by  a  be- 
lief, a  strongly  held  belief  I  have,  Mr. 
President,  that  this  is  not  adequate, 
that  there  are  people  out  there  in 
America  who  like  to  see  something 
that  is  better  than  what  we  are  seeing 
on  television  today.  If  we  have  80  or  100 
channels  available  to  the  average 
American  cable  subscriber  in  the  next 
few  years,  do  we  really  need  to  have  10 
or  12  of  those  showing  different  reruns 
of  "I  Love  Lucy"?  Is  there  not  some- 
thing better  we  can  do  with  that  tech- 
nological capability  to  serve  the  needs 
of  our  country? 

President  Bush  has  given  numerous 
speeches 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Would 
the  Senator  withhold  until  the  staff 
takes  seats?  The  Senate  will  be  in 
order. 

The  Chair  apologizes  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  BINGAMAN.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

I  was  just  pointing  out  that  Presi- 
dent Bush  has  given  many  speeches 
where  he  has  said  we  need  to  be  a  na- 
tion of  students.  We  all  need  to  again 
commit  ourselves  to  learning,  and  that 
is  part  of  this  America  2000  initiative: 
to  improve  our  educational  system.  I 
agree  with  that. 

I  agree  that  we  need  to  do  more  to  in- 
struct people.  We  need  to  give  them 
more  opportunities  to  learn  at  all  lev- 
els, not  just  elementary  students,  but 
at  all  levels  of  the  educational  system, 
all  levels  of  society. 

This  amendment  tries,  in  a  very  mod- 
est way,  to  ensure  that  that  capability 
would  be  there,  that  that  opportunity 
would  be  there  for  Americans  to  watch 
some  decent  instructional  television  on 
their  cable  systems. 

I  do  not  consider  this  an  anticable 
amendment.  It  is  not  my  purpose  to  do 
something  here  that  would  be  onerous 
to  cable  operators.  That  is  why  I  have 
drawn  the  amendment  in  such  a  mod- 
est way. 

As  I  pointed  out  before,  the  amend- 
ment would  merely  require  that  if  you 
add  10  new  channels,  at  least  1  of  them 
should  be  for  instructional  or  edu- 
cational purposes.  I  do  not  think  that 
is  an  undue  burden.  I  think  that  is 
something  that  is  a  reasonable  require- 
ment. I  think  that  it  can  do  a  lot  of 
good  for  the  future  of  our  country.  I 
think  for  us  to  have  this  great  capabil- 
ity the  technology  is  permitting  us  to 
have  today,  and  allow  all  of  it  to  be 
used  for  situation  comedies,  for  car- 
toons, for  soap  operas  is  just  not  doing 
right  by  the  American  people. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  think  my  amend- 
ment is  a  good  one.  I  know  that  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  who  is  the 
manager  of  this  bill  has  some  strong 
feelings  on  this  and  wishes  to  express 


those  before  we  have  a  vote  on  it  and 
accordingly,  I  sugrgest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
absence  of  a  quorum  has  been  sug- 
gested. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BINGAMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BINGAMAN.  Mr.  President,  I,  at 
this  time,  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
add  Senator  Byrd  as  a  cosponsor  of  the 
amendment  that  I  have  already  sent  to 
the  desk. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BINGAMAN.  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
absence  of  a  quorum  has  been  noted. 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  the  pro- 
posal suggested  by  my  dear  friend  from 
New  Mexico  is  one  that  is  worthy  of 
the  most  serious  consideration  by  the 
U.S.  Senate. 

As  the  Senator  has  pointed  out,  all  of 
us — the  President,  Members  of  the 
House  and  Senate — have  spoken  elo- 
quently about  the  importance  of  edu- 
cation and  the  role  that  the  electronic 
media  could  play  in  assisting  this  Na- 
tion's cause  for  education. 

Mr.  President,  this  measure  before 
us,  S.  12,  will  grant  to  the  franchise  au- 
thority all  the  power  it  needs  to  set 
aside  channel  or  channels  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

As  I  have  tried  to  suggest,  this  is  a 
balanced,  well-crafted  bill.  However, 
because  of  the  merit  of  this  amend- 
ment, I  suggested  to  my  friend  that 
this  matter  be  taken  up  at  our  next 
hearing  on  cable  legislation  which  will 
occur  next  month,  just  about  2  weeks 
from  now.  I  wish  to  assure  him  that,  if 
this  amendment  is  withdrawn,  that 
matter  will  be  on  the  agenda  and  it 
will  be  given  the  most  serious  consider- 
ation by  my  committee. 

Mr.  BINGAMAN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  BINGAMAN.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  respond  to  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
that  I  appreciate  that  suggestion  and  I 
will  certainly  defer  to  his  desires  in 
this  regard. 

I  do  think  that  this  is  an  important 
issue.  It  is  one  that  in  the  long  run  can 
do  some  good  for  the  people  of  the 
country.  I  really  think  if  the  people  of 
the  country  were  able  to  speak  today 
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and  if  we  were  to  do  a  poll  today  of  the 
American  people  to  ask  them  whether 
they  think  we  should  set  aside  more  of 
our  television  channels  for  instruction 
and  education,  that  they  would,  in 
fact,  uniformly  agree  that  should  be 
done.  So  I  think  the  amendment  has 
merit. 

I  understand  the  situation  that  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  is  in,  with 
having  formulated  a  delicate  balance  of 
support  for  the  bill  as  it  presently 
stands.  I  do  hope  that  this  matter  can 
be  given  consideration  and  we  can 
make  this  part  of  the  law  before  the 
year  is  out. 

In  light  of  that,  I  will  at  this  time 
withdraw  the  amendment  from  further 
consideration. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
amendment  is  withdrawn. 

The  amendment  (No.  1511)  was  with- 
drawn. 

Mr.  INOUYE  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Hawaii. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
absence  of  a  quorum  has  been  noted. 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Gra- 
ham). Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  speak  out  of  order  for 
not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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AMERICA'S  FUTURE 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  after 
months  of  fanfare  and  heightened  ex- 
pectations, the  President  came  to  the 
Capitol  the  evening  before  yesterday  to 
unveil  to  the  Nation  his  plan  for  Amer- 
ica's future.  The  President  offered  us  a 
menu  of  proposals,  most  of  which  have 
been  served  up  before.  He  resurrected 
so-called  solutions  like  the  line-item 
veto,  a  capital  gains  tax  cut,  and 
thread-bare  ideas  like  enterprise  zones 
that  have  been  around  quite  awhile  and 
trickle-down  economics. 

The  President  proclaimed  the  end  of 
the  cold  war,  but  did  not  outline  a 
strategy  for  taking  a  hard  look  at  our 
defense  capabilities  in  light  of  new 
world  circumstances.  It  is  not  enough 
to  say  we  will  cut  a  little  more  now, 
and  reduce  some  of  our  huge  triad  of 
strategic  systems.  The  Soviet  Union 
has  ceased  to  exist  and  we  must  now 
fashion  appropriate  roles,  missions, 
and  forces  that  reflect  our  changed  se- 
curity needs — security  from  the  stand- 
point of  our  defense  budget. 

When  we  speak  of  our  security  needs, 
we  also  speak  of  many  items  that  are 


funded  under  the  domestic  discre- 
tionary head.  Because,  in  the  first 
place,  for  a  nation  to  be  strong  mili- 
tarily, it  must  be  strong  economically, 
and  for  a  nation  to  have  the  utmost  in 
the  protection  of  its  national  security 
under  that  great  umbrella  there  is  also 
included  a  very  important  foundation 
called  economic  security. 

We  should  be  discussing  new  job  op- 
portunities for  our  retiring  servicemen 
and  servicewomen.  Senator  Nunn  ad- 
dressed the  Senate  earlier  today  on 
that  subject. 

Surely  we  do  not  need  to  add  more  B- 
2  bombers,  yet  the  President  is  asking 
for  five  more — whatever  for?  They  are 
hideously  expensive.  Surely  we  do  not 
need  another  S5  or  $6  billion  for  SDI,  as 
if  the  evil  empire  of  the  Reagan  years 
were  still  operating.  I  believe  there  is  a 
window  of  opportunity  here  to  divert 
unnecessary  defense  spending  to  criti- 
cal domestic  needs.  It  will  take  careful 
thought  and  a  top-to-bottom  and  bot- 
tom-to-top survey  of  the  defense  budg- 
et to  seize  that  opportunity.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  President's  budget  does  not 
provide  any  details  for  his  defense 
budget.  We  will  not  receive  those  until 
February  20,  3  weeks  from  now.  That 
will  cause  a  serious  delay  in  congres- 
sional consideration  of  the  administra- 
tion's defense  plan. 

Perhaps  the  New  Hampshire  primary 
has  something  to  do  with  that.  I  do  not 
know,  but  it  could  have  something  to 
do  with  it. 

It  is  obvious  that  there  must  be  a 
major  reevaluation  of  our  military  and 
defense  needs.  It  seems  to  me  there 
should  be.  Part  of  that  reevaluation 
should  focus  on  the  waste  that  occurs 
in  the  Pentagon's  handling  of  its  inven- 
tories. The  recent  "60  Minutes"  piece 
on  the  Defense  Logistics  Agency  ex- 
posed at  least  $35  billion,  and  probably 
more,  in  excess  inventory  at  its  facili- 
ties throughout  the  country. 

Now,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Levin)  addressed  the 
Senate  earlier  today  on  this  very  point. 
He  pointed  out  that  there  is  a  $100-bil- 
lion  inventory  of  supplies  in  the  de- 
fense depots  throughout  the  country. 
He  pointed  out  that  there  was  another 
$100  billion  of  inventory  supplies  at  de- 
fense bases  throughout  the  country. 
And  then  he  stated  there  is  an  addi- 
tional $50  billion  stored  at  contractor 
locations.  That  is  $250  billion  in  mili- 
tary supplies  on  storage  throughout 
the  country. 

Can  anyone  argue  with  a  straight 
face  that  that  money  has  been  well 
spent,  that  it  is  necessary  to  have  that 
much  money  tied  up  in  washers  and 
machine  tools  and  pajamas  and 
Maalox,  et  cetera?  Can  anyone  look  me 
straight  in  the  eye  and  argue  with  a 
straight  face  that  that  is  money  well 
spent? 

Can  we  not  cut  our  defense  budget? 
Can  we  not  find  ways  to  cut  out  that 
needless  waste?  I  say  needless  waste; 


there  is  always  going  to  be  some  waste 
in  every  department,  I  am  sure.  But 
this  is  an  exorbitant  amount  of  money 
tied  up  in  military  supplies. 

I  watched  that  "60  Minutes"  pro- 
gram. I  was  shocked.  And  I  think  any 
taxpayer  would  have  viewed  that  pro- 
gram with  indignation  and  friistration 
and  disappointment.  This  is  waste  of 
the  worst  kind,  and  it  must  not  be 
overlooked  as  we  search  for  ways  to 
cut  back  on  defense  spending.  And  it 
will  not  be  overlooked. 

On  the  domestic  front,  for  more  than 
a  year  and  a  half  now,  our  economy  has 
been  mired  in  a  recession.  What  has 
been  the  administration's  response? 
For  more  than  a  year  and  a  half,  the 
administration  has  ignored  the  reces- 
sion. It  was  simply  not  existent;  it  was 
not  serious,  we  were  told.  There  was 
not  any  recession.  The  American  peo- 
ple have  had  to  wait — wait  until  Janu- 
ary 28  and  the  State  of  the  Union  Mes- 
sage. The  American  people  waited, 
with  incredible  patience.  And  what  did 
they  get  for  waiting?  They  got  14  tax 
proposals,  many  or  most  of  which  favor 
the  well-to-do.  What  they  did  not  get 
was  any  hope  for  the  millions  of  Amer- 
ican men  and  women  standing  in  unem- 
ployment lines. 

Those  men  and  women  need  jobs. 
They  would  like  to  pay  taxes.  They 
would  like  to  be  working.  They  would 
like  a  job  so  they  can  pay  taxes.  They 
need  jobs,  before  they  can  benefit  from 
tax  cuts.  They  need  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  step  up  to  the  plate  and  ful- 
fill its  role  in  making  American  work- 
ers the  best,  the  most  skilled  in  the  en- 
tire world,  not  to  retreat  even  further 
from  the  challenges  laid  before  us  by 
an  increasingly  competitive  world. 
Some  of  the  tax  proposals  might  be 
beneficial  to  selected  industries,  and 
some  of  them  I  may  very  well  be  able 
to  support. 

Most  economists,  if  I  am  reading  the 
printed  press  organs  correctly,  agree 
that  these  actions  alone  will  not  pull 
the  economy  out  of  its  nosedive,  and 
certainly  will  not  provide  this  country 
with  the  wherewithal  that  it  might 
again  be  competitive,  truly  competi- 
tive, in  the  global  markets. 

As  far  as  the  President's  plan  to 
"freeze  all  domestic  discretionary 
budget  authority,"  I  would  point  out 
that  a  growing  majority  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  support  increases  in  spend- 
ing for  public  investment. 

The  President,  once  again,  asked  for 
the  line-item  veto,  as  if  this  were  the 
answer  to  the  massive  deficits  that 
have  occurred  during  his  Presidency 
and  that  of  his  predecessor,  Ronald 
Reagan. 

I  like  this  President.  I  think  he  is  a 
very  personable  individual.  And  he  has 
always  been  very  nice  to  me.  He  came 
by  to  visit  my  office  yesterday.  He  said 
he  knew  that  we  would  be  in  disagree- 
ment on  the  line-item  veto,  and  I  said, 
"Yes,  Mr.  President,  but  we  will  not 
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year  1993  domestic  discretionary  budg- 
et authority  below  the  1993  cap. 

The  CBO  baseline  for  1993,  which 
equals  last  year's  appropriations  plus 
inflation,  is  $211.3  billion.  So  the  Presi- 
dent's proposed  freeze  would  amount  to 
a  real  cut  of  $8.6  billion  in  domestic 
discretionary  initiatives. 

I  hope  that  Senators  will  listen  and 
will  take  heed  to  what  I  just  said  be- 
cause it  will  not  be  long,  as  we  begin  to 
take  up  the  13  appropriations  bills, 
that  there  will  be  requests  coming 
from  all  Senators  for  additions  to  the 
appropriations  bills,  for  funds  to  ad- 
dress various  and  sundry  needs  that 
these  Senators  consider  to  be  impor- 
tant. 

Senators  will  attest  to  the  impor- 
tance of  additional  funds  for  various 
programs.  But  I  hope  they  will  keep  in 
mind  that  a  Presidential  freeze  will 
mean  $8.6  billion  in  real  cuts  in  domes- 
tic discretionary  programs,  and  to  the 
various  Senators  who  are  on  the  appro- 
priations subcommittees,  they  might 
very  well  take  heed  as  to  the  problem 
that  would  be  caused  when  it  comes  to 
allocating  moneys  to  subcommittees. 
Senators  know  that  even  last  year  the 
subcommittees  were  strapped,  and  for 
many  years  have  been  strapped  for 
funds.  So  an  $8.6  billion  cut  in  real 
terms  will  certainly  be  reflected  in  the 
allocations  to  the  subcommittees. 

I  am  talking  about  real  cuts  in  such 
programs  as  job  training,  education, 
infrastructure,  highways,  bridges,  air- 
ports, rivers  and  harbors,  health  pro- 
grams, crime,  war  on  drugs,  and  so  on. 
I  know  that  the  President  is  very  sup- 
portive of  several  of  these  programs — 
the  war  on  crime,  the  war  on  drugs, 
and  so  on — but  we  have  a  lot  of  infra- 
structure needs  out  there  that  will  cer- 
tainly go  without  attention  if  such  a 
freeze  were  to  take  place. 

The  needs  of  the  American  people  are 
not  frozen. 

These  are  the  programs  that  directly 
benefit  our  economy  and  our  people 
and  which  spur  private  investment  and 
productivity.  Yet,  the  White  House 
wants  to  cut  them  back. 

We  will  be  having  some  discussions 
about  this  subject  from  time  to  time, 
and  I  will  point  out  again  and  again 
how  those  programs  have  been  cut 
back  for  the  past  dozen  years  or  more. 

As  I  watched  the  President,  I  saw  no 
immediate  burst  for  the  economy  in 
any  of  his  numerous  tax  cut  proposals. 

These  proposals  alone  will  not  right 
our  economy. 

Worse,  I  saw  no  real  long-term  vi- 
sion, no  long-term  plan,  no  realization 
apparently  that  our  Nation  is  in  seri- 
ous trouble  over  the  long  run  unless  we 
begin  to  invest  more  in  America  and 
the  American  people. 

We  ought  to  use  direct  Government 
spending  to  address  our  Nation's  eco- 
nomic plight  and  its  competitive  posi- 
tion in  the  world. 

We  must  look  at  investments  for  the 
long  run.  We  have  an  investment  defi- 


cit in  this  country,  not  just  a  Federal 
funds  deficit,  not  just  a  trade  deficit, 
but  also  an  investment  deficit,  an  in- 
vestment deficit  that  impinges  upon 
our  ability  to  compete.  Public  invest- 
ment leverages  private  investment  and 
stimulates  economic  growth,  provides 
jobs,  increases  productivity,  and  en- 
hances our  ability  to  compete  with 
other  countries.  Such  increased  public 
investment  need  not  increase  the  defi- 
cit if  we  wisely  use  the  peace  dividend 
here  at  home. 

I  believe  that  is  what  the  American 
people  would  like  for  us  to  do — turn 
our  attention  to  the  crucial  problems 
right  here  in  our  own  backyard. 

That  is  the  only  way  that  we  will  re- 
main a  great  nation. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


CABLE  TELEVISION  CONSUMER 
PROTECTION  ACT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill. 

Mr.  SEYMOUR  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  California. 

RETRANSMISSION  CONSENT 

Mr.  SEYMOUR.  Mr.  President,  most 
of  the  spirited  debate  that  has  occurred 
on  S.  12  has  focused  on  the  best  method 
to  control  cable  rates  and  encourage  ef- 
fective competition  in  the  multi- 
channel video  marketplace,  and  rightly 
so. 

However,  I  rise  today  not  to  continue 
this  rate  debate  but  to  take  a  moment 
to  discuss  other  concerns  I  have  with 
S.  12. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  plenty  in  S.  12 
that  has  little  to  do  with  rate  regula- 
tion. For  example,  the  legislation  con- 
tains provisions  that  require  carriage 
of  local  broadcasters  by  cable  opera- 
tors. These  provisions,  known  as 
"must-carry,"  are  crucial  to  many 
local  broadcasters  in  my  State  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

Let  me  state  for  the  record  that  I 
support  must-carry  rights  for  local 
broadcasters,  especially  public  tele- 
vision and  the  small,  independent  sta- 
tions— the  little  guys  that  are  not  as 
widely  viewed  as  the  broadcast  affili- 
ates. 

Many  local  stations  are  truly  that: 
local.  They  provide  a  unique  service  in 
their  area  that  gives  true  meaning  to 
the  word  "community."  Therefore.  I 
strongly  believe  that  it  is  in  the  public 
interest  that  local,  public,  and  edu- 
cational over-the-air  stations  serve  as 
a  component  of  a  cable  operator's  basic 
service  package. 

But  there  is  one  provision  which 
takes  the  cable  bill  a  step  beyond 
must-carry.  In  fact,  this  provision  pre- 
sents a  different  side  to  the  cable  TV 
debate— a  side  with  a  good  number  of 
questions  that  in  my  mind  remain  un- 
answered. It  is  a  provision  that  has 
never  been  fully  explored  in  Senate 
hearings  and  was  not  included  in  S.  12 


until  the  full  committee  markup.  Yet, 
that  provision  will  affect  every  ele- 
ment of  the  television  marketplace — 
TV  stations,  cable  operators,  program 
producers,  and  more  important,  con- 
sumers. 

I  refer,  of  course  to  the  retrans- 
mission consent  provision  found  in  sec- 
tion 15  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  under  retransmission 
consent,  a  television  broadcaster  would 
have  the  right  to  negotiate  with  the 
local  cable  operator  or  operators  in  the 
area  to  set  a  price  that  the  operators 
would  pay  for  the  over-the-air  TV  sig- 
nal that  cable  retransmits. 

On  its  face,  this  provision  sounds 
very  simple  and  even  logical.  However, 
I  met  with  many  Californians  to  dis- 
cuss this  provision.  I  sat  down  with  tel- 
evision broadcasters  from  San  Diego, 
cable  operators  from  San  Francisco, 
and  program  producers  from  Los  Ange- 
les, just  to  name  a  few.  Hundreds  of 
Californians  have  written  to  me  to 
share  their  insight  on  what  this  one 
provision  means  to  them. 

I  must  say,  Mr.  President,  they  have 
worked  together,  though  certainly  not 
in  concert,  to  destroy  any  preconceived 
notions  of  the  simplicity  of 
retransmission  consent.  Indeed,  several 
basic  questions  need  to  be  raised  here. 

For  example,  what  happens  if  a  cable 
operator  refuses  to  pay  a  broadcaster 
even  1  cent  for  his  signal?  Is  every 
cable  subscriber  in  the  entire  commu- 
nity going  to  be  denied  access  to  the 
affiliate's  signal? 

Some  have  answered  that  a  cable 
consumer  can  simply  disconnect  his  or 
her  cable  unit,  or  install  an  "A/B" 
switch,  and  pick  up  the  over-the-air 
signal.  That  sounds  simple.  Again,  it  is 
even  logical.  However,  it  is  not  that 
simple. 

Many  consumers  who  live  in  rural,  or 
mountainous  areas  with  poor  over-the- 
air  reception  do  not  have  the  ability  to 
receive  network  programming  beyond 
the  cable  wire.  For  them,  an  "A/B" 
switch  is  nothing  more  than  an  "on/ 
off"  switch.  Also,  others  may  not  have 
the  know-how  to  switch  from  antenna 
to  cable  and  back  again. 

Another  obvious  question  I  have  for 
those  who  seek  to  limit  cable  rates  is, 
"Who  is  going  to  pay  for  retrans- 
mission consent?"  I  have  heard  this 
question  often  from  cable  consumers, 
even  though  I  am  quite  sure  they  al- 
ready know  the  answer:  If  a  broadcast 
affiliate  requires  a  cable  operator  to 
pay  what  amounts  to  a  $1  per  cable 
consumer,  do  you  not  think  that  a 
cable  operator  is  going  to  pass  that 
amount  on  to  the  consumer  in  the  form 
of  higher  rates,  or  cuts  in  new  pro- 
gramming or  services? 

Of  course  he  is. 

Now  I  understand  that  an  amend- 
ment was  recently  attached  to  S.  12  to 
ensure  that  cable  operators  cannot  use 
retransmission  consent  as  an  excuse  to 
raise  rates.  Thus,  cable  operators  will 


be  forced  to  make  up  the  cost  in  other 
areas  to  pay  for  retransmission  con- 
sent. Maybe  they  will  do  so  by  reducing 
technology  research  and  development — 
the  kinds  of  investments  that  improve 
the  quality  of  cable  service,  expand 
channel  capacity,  or  provide  other  in- 
novations to  consumers. 

Maybe  some  cable  operators  will  pay 
for  it  by  reducing  or  dropping  support 
of  community  access  channels.  There 
are  many  of  those  in  California — many 
funded  completely  by  the  cable  opera- 
tor. These  access  channels  provide  pro- 
gramming of  community  interest,  such 
as  Pop  Warner  football  or  city  council 
meetings,  and  many  are  produced  by 
young  people  trying  to  gain  experience 
and  a  foothold  into  the  highly  competi- 
tive visual  production  industry. 

Or  maybe  the  cable  operator  will  de- 
vote less  funds  to  programming,  which 
is  not  only  a  source  of  quality  to  cable 
consumers  but  a  source  of  jobs  to  Cali- 
fornians who  work  in  the  television 
production  industry. 

In  short,  Mr.  President,  someone  is 
going  to  have  to  pay  for  retransmission 
consent.  If  it  is  not  the  consumer,  it 
will  be  something  or  somebody  else 
that  provides  a  tangible  or  intangible 
service  to  the  consumer. 

Finally,  I  am  also  concerned  that 
this  provision  has  not  shown  enough 
sensitivity  to  the  rights  of  program 
producers — the  ones  who  create  the 
programs  that  are  carried  over  the  air 
and  through  the  cable  wires. 

Let  me  remind  my  colleagues  that 
broadcasters  do  not  own  most  of  the 
programs  they  air.  They  license  them 
from  program  producers.  Program  pro- 
ducers are  the  main  reason  why  Ameri- 
ca's consumers  do  not  watch  test  pat- 
terns. And  over  the  past  decade,  as  ex- 
panded channel  capacity  increased  the 
demand  for  new  programming,  the  pro- 
ducers have  responded  with  a  new  wave 
of  innovative  shows. 

Nonetheless,  the  interests  of  the  cre- 
ative element  of  America's  video  mar- 
ketplace do  not  appear  to  have  been 
taken  into  account  in  retransmission 
consent.  Will  they  have  a  chance  to 
participate  in  the  negotiations  over 
who  carries  their  programming? 

I  believe  that  the  chairman  and  rank- 
ing member  of  the  Copyright  Sub- 
committee have  a  number  of  questions 
about  retransmission  consent's  impact 
on  the  Copyright  Act's  compulsory  li- 
cense. As  they  well  know,  the  general 
counsel  of  the  Copyright  Office  testi- 
fied before  the  House  Subcommittee  on 
Intellectual  Property  and  Judicial  Ad- 
ministration last  July,  and  she  con- 
cluded that  retransmission  consent 
"does  have  an  effect  on  the  compulsory 
licensing  scheme  and  alters  the  copy- 
right balance  struck  in  1976." 

I  understand  that  my  distinguished 
colleagues  from  Arizona  and  Utah  have 
asked  the  Copyright  Office  for  a  report 
on  how  the  two  interact.  My  concern  is 
that  this  body  may  be  jumping  the  gun 


by  passing  this  provision  now  without 
first  knowing  the  full  impact  of 
retransmission  consent  on  current  law. 

I  would  like  to  commend  the  Com- 
merce Committee  for  recognizing  in  its 
report  on  S.  12  the  right  of  a  program- 
mer to  enter  into  a  contract  that  lim- 
its the  scope  of  a  licensing  agreement 
with  a  broadcaster.  Their  report  makes 
clear  that  existing  or  future  contracts 
can  limit  a  broadcaster's  ability  to  opt 
for  retransmission  consent,  or  guaran- 
tee the  program  producer  a  share  of  the 
proceeds  if  a  broadcaster  benefits  from 
retransmission  consent,  or  any  other 
terms  warranted  by  the  marketplace, 
specifically,  the  committee  report 
states: 

The  conunittM  emphasizes  that  nothing  In 
this  bill  Is  intended  to  abrograte  or  alter  ex- 
isting program  licensing  agreements  be- 
tween broadcasters  and  program  suppliers, 
or  to  limit  the  terms  of  existing  or  future  li- 
censing agreements.  (S.  Rpt.  102-92,  p.  36.) 

Once  again,  I  commend  the  commit- 
tee chairman  for  supporting  the  right 
of  program  producers  to  freely  contract 
to  protect  their  properties.  However,  I 
raise  several  important  questions: 
When  a  broadcast  affiliate  seeks  com- 
pensation from  a  cable  operator  under 
section  15  of  this  bill  but  without  the 
consent  of  the  producer,  does  that  not 
work  to  "abrogate  or  alter"  existing 
contract  agreements  between  the 
broadcast  affiliate  and  the  producer? 

Furthermore,  does  not  the  compul- 
sory license,  which  is  the  existing  law, 
give  a  cable  operator  a  legal  right  to 
carry  a  local  over-the-air  signal  with- 
out the  permission  of  the  owners  of  ei- 
ther the  signal  or  the  programs  carried 
over  it?  Is  that  not  also  altered  by  S. 
12's  retransmission  consent  provision? 

I  have  raised  a  number  of  basic  and 
technical  legal  questions  that  under- 
score my  present  concerns  with 
retransmission  consent.  Indeed,  at  this 
time,  it  is  a  provision  that  offers  more 
questions  than  answers.  Therefore,  I 
am  hopeful  that  during  consideration 
of  cable  legislation  by  the  House  of 
Representatives,  greater  attention  will 
be  afforded  to  the  questions  I  have 
raised,  the  rights  and  concerns  of  pro- 
gram producers,  and  the  conclusions 
offered  by  the  Copyright  Office  and 
other  experts  in  the  field. 

I  look  forward  to  taking  part  in  seek- 
ing the  answers  to  these  questions  and 
others  that  may  be  raised  in  the  future 
on  this  important  provision  in  S.  12. 

I  thank  the  Chair.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  President.  I  will  be 
relatively  brief  and  make  a  few  com- 
ments on  the  pending  cable  bill  that  is 
before  the  Senate. 

I  was  interested  in  the  comments  of 
the  previous  speaker,  the  Senator  from 
California,  on  retransmission  consent, 
which  is  contained  in  the  pending  legis- 
lation. It  really  presents  a  very  inter- 
esting problem,  and  I  think  we  ought 
to  spend  a  little  bit  of  time  thinking 
about  it  and  trying  to  figure  out  how 
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going  to  work  our  way  out  of 
think  is  an  apparent  dilemma 
creating  for  ourselves, 
legislation  essentially  says  that 
cable  company  now  must  negotiate 
broadcasting  or  television  sta- 
the  right  to  retransmit  the 
broaddast  signal  from  that  television 
statioti  over  their  cable  system  to  sub- 
around  the  country  and  that 
ckble  company  can  either  agree  to 
mu!  t-carry  provision,  which  means 
r  lust  carry  those  signals,  or  they 
n<  gotiate  and  pay  the  broadcaster 
right  or  the  privilege  to,  in  fact, 
hat  program.  And  that  means  an 
exchaige  of  some   financial  consider- 
from  the  cable  company  to  the 
broad<  aster  for  the  right  to  transmit 
gnal. 

conflict,  an  apparent  conflict, 
which  I  am  a  little  bit  con- 
is  what  happens  to  the  person 
^tually  owns  the  program,  the 
in  this  case  who  creates 
prt)duct,  who  creates  the  show,  who 
the  idea  and  turns  it  into  a 
markdtable  product  which  they  sell  to 
bfoadcast  stations  or  to  the  net- 
It  seems  to  me  we  ought  to  be 
(jareful,  and  that  we  product  the 
rights  of  the  person  who  owns  the  prop- 
also  be  properly  compensated 
resale  of  that  product, 
a  little  concerned  that  under  ex- 
provisions  we  prohibit  the  cable 
es  or  the  programmers  from 
for  retransmission  over 
systems  of  their  product.  But 
are  specifically  saying  that  the 
broadcaster  can  get  paid  by  the  cable 
compe  ny,  that  the  programmer  cannot 
be  pa  Id  by  the  cable  company  for 
broa!id<  asting  that  signal. 

th|nk  we  have  a  conflict  there,  and 

sure  how  to  resolve  it.  I  think 

the     Judiciary      Committee 

the  copyright  laws  can  be  taking 

at  the  conflict  that  I  think  we 

presenting  ourselves. 

were  a  programmer  and  I  owned 
pr  >duct,  and  I  sold  it  to  a  network, 
would  expect  to  get  compensated  for 
they  do.  But  can  I  as  an  owner 
program  get  compensated  by 
somedody  else  who  uses  that  program, 
in  itance  the  cable  operators?  That 
wh^e  the  conflict  is. 

programmers  will  be  able  to 
nto  consideration  if  they  sell  a 
progr4m  to  NBC,  just  for  example,  that 
11  also  be  selling  it  to  the  cable 
therefore,  my  product  is 
valuable  to  the  network  and 
therelbre  you  ought  to  pay  me  more 
because  I  know  you  are  going  to  get 
In  by  the  cable  operators  when 
luy  your  product.  Maybe  that  is 
to  resolve  this  situation  with- 
t^ylng  to  pass  a  bunch  of  laws  to 
of  it. 
there  may  be  some  who 
advocate  that  the  cable  owners 
not  only  negotiate  with  the 
broadcaster  but  would  also  have  to  ne- 
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gotiate  with  the  programmer.  I  think 
that  is  probably  a  little  bit  more  com- 
plicated than  it  needs  to  be. 

But  there  is  a  problem  out  there.  We 
are  creating  it  through  the  retrans- 
mission that  is  sent.  We  are  not  resolv- 
ing it.  In  fact  I  think  we  are  creating 
it.  That  is  why  I  raise  this  point,  be- 
cause I  think  perhaps  the  Judiciary 
Committee  will  be  looking  at  this  issue 
under  the  Copyright  Act,  and  perhaps 
will  recommend  a  solution  to  this  Con- 
gress that  will  be  one  that  will  be  fair 
and  just  to  everybody  involved. 

I  think  just  one  other  comment  on 
the  entire  package.  We  have  all  heard 
comments,  really  complaints,  from 
many  subscribers  and  cities  and  coun- 
ties and,  in  my  case,  of  course,  Louisi- 
ana, parishes,  because  of  the  treatment 
that  they  have  received  from  many 
cable  operators  throughout  the  United 
States.  There  is  no  question  that  there 
have  been  some  abuses.  There  is  no 
question  that  there  have  been  some 
overcharges,  but  I  think  we  as  a  Con- 
gress have  to  be  cautious  in  coming  in 
and  overregulating  with  a  heavy  hand 
an  industry  that  by  and  large  was 
being  received  very  well  by  the  general 
public. 

It  is  amazing  the  growth  of  the  cable 
industry  in  this  country.  The  facts  in- 
dicate that  nearly  90  percent  of  the 
homes  in  this  country  have  available 
to  them  cable  service. 

It  is  an  industry  that  we  now  see  that 
over  60  percent  of  American  homes  ac- 
tually subscribe  to  some  type  of  cable 
service.  If  it  was  that  bad,  if  it  was 
that  overpriced,  if  the  services  were 
that  fraught  with  mistakes  and  bad 
service,  I  would  think  that  American 
public  would  respond  by  saying  we  are 
just  not  going  to  accept  that  type  of 
service.  We  are  not  going  to  pay  for  it, 
but  really  the  facts  are  just  the  oppo- 
site. The  American  people  have  enthu- 
siastically continued  to  subscribe  to 
the  cable  services,  indicating  certainly 
a  certain  degree  of  acceptance  and  in 
fact  support  for  this  industry  which  is 
now  really  looking  at  potential  for 
overregulation. 

I  generally  support  less  regulation, 
not  more,  and  that  is  one  of  the  rea- 
sons why  I  intend  to  support  the  Pack- 
wood-Kerry  substitute  in  the  way  it  is 
presented  as  I  understand  it  is  going  to 
be  to  the  Senate  floor.  It  provides  a  de- 
gree of  regulation  which  is  not  there 
now  but  it  does  not  overregulate.  To 
allow  for  the  regulation  of  a  base  of 
services  that  subscribers  get  I  think  is 
appropriate.  All  of  these  extra  things 
are  just  that.  They  are  extras.  You  do 
not  have  to  have  all  of  the  exotic  pro- 
grams that  are  coming  out  on  the  mar- 
ket. If  you  think  they  are  too  expen- 
sive you  do  not  need  to  take  those  pro- 
grams. If  you  think  it  is  a  good  bar- 
gain, then  you  should  have  the  right  to 
do  so. 

But  the  basic  tier,  the  basic  net- 
works, and  the  basic  television  pro- 


grams will  be  brought  in  the  basic  tier 
package  will  now  be  regulated  under 
the  substitute  offered  by  Senators 
Packwood  and  Kerry.  I  think  that  is 
an  appropriate  and  a  proper  move  to 
try  and  remedy  some  of  the  concerns 
and  the  problems  that  have  been  pre- 
sented to  us.  It  certainly  is  going  to 
make  the  cable  operators  and  the  cable 
owners  have  recognition,  that  being  a 
monopoly  in  almost  all  instances,  they 
have  a  special  standard  that  they  have 
to  follow. 

Indeed,  a  limited  amount  of  regula- 
tion with  regard  to  the  amount  of  rates 
that  can  be  charged  I  think  is  appro- 
priate and  proper.  I  think  to  offer  do  it, 
to  go  back  to  the  old  days  when  it  was 
all  regulated,  when  we  had  problems 
from  overregulation,  is  a  mistake  that 
we  should  have  learned  from. 

So  I  would  recommend  a  middle 
course,  a  more  modest  degree  of  regu- 
lation, which  I  think  is  contained  in 
the  substitute,  and  I  intend  to  support 
that  substitute  when  it  is  presented. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  BUMPERS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas. 

ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  be  permitted 
to  proceed  for  not  to  exceed  3  minutes 
as  if  in  morning  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SUPERCONDUCTING  SUPER  COL- 
LIDER AND  THE  SPACE  STATION 
Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
rushed  over  to  the  floor  because  I  was 
sitting  in  my  office  a  moment  ago,  and 
I  heard  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee  say 
some  things  that  were  immensely 
gratifying  to  me,  namely,  that  in  a  per- 
fect world  the  superconducting  super 
collider  and  the  space  station  might  be 
highly  desirable,  but  we  are  not  in  a 
perfect  world.  We  are  in  one  where  this 
body  is  going  to  be  scrounging  for 
money  for  programs  which  are  abso- 
lutely essential  to  a  vibrant  democ- 
racy, essential  to  the  fairness  of  the 
people  of  the  country,  and  essential  to 
the  viability  of  the  economy  of  this 
country. 

I  was  absolutely  traumatized  that 
the  President  has  asked  for  34  percent 
increase  in  the  superconducting  super 
collider,  a  12  percent  increase  in  the 
space  station,  and  I  will  just  discuss 
those  two,  neither  of  which  have  a  sig- 
nificant payback  to  the  American  peo- 
ple, a  space  station  which  is  going  to 
cost  in  today's  dollars  $30  billion,  plus 
$10  billion  for  associated  costs  and 
throw  it  into  space,  and  at  total  cost 
over  the  27-year  additional  life  expect- 
ancy of  $118  billion. 

You  are  not  just  talking  about  even 
$40  billion.  You  remember  it  started 
out  at  $8  billion  at  President  Reagan's 
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State  of  the  Union  Address.  We  are  now 
up  to  $40  billion  just  for  the  station, 
and  a  total  of  $118  billion;  some  say 
$200  billion  for  the  27-year  life  of  it. 

Last  year  I  took  that  on  here  and  I 
got  35  votes.  And  the  reason  I  am  so 
pleased  is  because  I  know  with  the 
strength  and  force  of  the  chairman  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee  on  my 
side,  and  he  did  not  commit  to  this,  but 
he  is  certainly  learning  that  way,  we 
may  be  able  to  scrub  one  of  the  most 
shameless  expenditures  of  money  in 
the  history  of  the  United  States. 

When  it  comes  to  the  super- 
conducting super  collider  we  will  take 
that  on  later  also.  But  the  President 
has  asked  for  about  $170  million  in- 
crease in  that,  $250  million  increase  for 
the  space  station,  headed  for  God 
knows  where. 

So  I  am  just  immensely  pleased.  I 
sent  our  colleagues  a  letter  last  week, 
to  all  of  my  colleagues,  saying  without 
being  strident  about  it,  I  hope  you  are 
not  signing  any  letters  signing  on  to 
the  space  station  as  many  people  did 
last  year.  Incidentally,  13  people,  who 
signed  the  letter  of  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  last  year  saying  we  think  the 
space  station  is  the  greatest  thing 
since  night  baseball— 13  of  them  later 
voted  to  kill  it. 

In  my  opinion,  those  are  two  pro- 
grams that  absolutely  must  go  if  we 
are  serious  about  finding  money  to 
fund  some  of  the  things  the  President 
mentioned  the  other  night.  I  counted 
up  about  $100  billion  he  mentioned.  I 
cannot  find  anywhere  in  the  budget 
where  it  is  going  to  be  paid  for. 

I  just  came  over  here  to  thank  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  West  Vir- 
ginia, the  chairman  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  for  his  comments  on 
those  items. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  CRANSTON  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  California. 
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CABLE  TELEVISION  CONSUMER 
PROTECTION  ACT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  re- 
garding the  cable  legislation  pending 
before  the  Senate,  it  contains  a  provi- 
sion that  Is  causing  great  consterna- 
tion among  those  who  produce  much  of 
the  programming  broadcast  by  tele- 
vision stations  into  America's  living 
rooms.  Those  who  invest  great  sums  to 
produce  TV  shows  and  who  own  the 
copyright  in  those  shows  have  raised 
serious  concerns  about  their  rights 
under  the  retransmission  consent  pro- 
vision of  S.  12. 

Many  copyright  owners  have  asked 
why  S.  12's  retransmission  provision 
requires  the  cable  operator  to  obtain 
permission  to  retransmit  shows  not 
from  the  copyright  owner  but  from  the 
broadcaster  who  is  only  licensed  by  the 


copyright  owner  to  use  his  show  in 
very  limited  and  specified  ways. 

I  have  also  been  asked  how 
retransmission  consent  could  function 
alongside  the  Copyright  Act's  compul- 
sory license.  Today,  under  the  existing 
compulsory  license,  a  cable  operator 
may  retransmit  a  copyrighted  program 
without  the  permission  of  the  broad- 
caster or  the  copyright  owner.  It  would 
seem  that  retransmission  consent  abro- 
gates the  compulsory  license. 

S.  12,  unfortunately,  does  not  clarify 
this  significant  question.  Other  pro- 
gram producers  have  asked  me  about 
existing  and  future  contracts  between 
a  copyright  owner  and  broadcaster  that 
expressly  bar  a  broadcaster  from  grant- 
ing or  denying  consent  to  retransmit  a 
program. 

I  was  glad  to  see  the  Commerce  Com- 
mittee report  specifically  recognize  the 
program  owner's  right  to  freely  con- 
tract for  terms  surrounding  this  pro- 
gram. However,  how  will  the  cable  bill 
affect  an  existing  or  future  contract 
between  a  retransmission  rights  we  are 
discussing  here  today?  That  is  a  very 
important  question. 

Mr.  President,  these  and  other  con- 
cerns may  disrupt  the  day-to-day  oper- 
ations of  producers,  if  they  attempt  to 
reconcile  the  retransmission  consent 
provisions  with  aspects  of  the  Copy- 
right Act's  compulsory  license  and  con- 
tractual agreements  between  the  af- 
fected parties. 

I  understand  that  the  chairman  of 
the  Copyright  Subcommittee,  Senator 
DeConcini  of  Arizona,  intends  to  hold 
hearings  on  the  compulsory  license  in 
March.  I  have  every  confidence  that  if 
those  hearings  reveal  that  some  modi- 
fication of  the  retransmission  consent 
provisions  is  necessary,  the  principals 
behind  S.  12  will  ensure  that  those 
changes  are  made.  And  I  look  forward 
to  working  with  them  to  that  end. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
ROBB).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  be  per- 
mitted to  proceed  as  if  in  morning 
business   for   the   duration   of  my   re- 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  is  recognized  as  if  in 
morning  business  and  the  Senator's  re- 
marks will  appear  at  the  appropriate 
point  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished occupant  of  the  Chair. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Lautenbero 
pertaining   to   the   introduction   of  S. 


2169  are  located  in  today's  Record 
under  "Statements  on  Introduced  Bills 
and  Joint  Resolutions.") 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
seeks  recognition? 

Mr.  INOUYE  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  Ha- 
waii. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum  has  been  suggested. 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  San- 
FORD).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

THE  USE  OF  PEO  CHANNELS  FOR  THE  CARRIAGE 
OF  NONCOMMERCIAL  BROADCAST  STATIONS 
UNDER  SECTION  61S(d) 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President.  I  am  con- 
cerned about  a  possible  misinterpreta- 
tion of  section  615(d)  of  S.  12.  As  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  knows,  that  pro- 
vision would  allow  a  cable  operator  to 
satisfy  its  obligation  to  carry  a  non- 
commercial educational  television  sig- 
nal by  placing  it  on  a  public,  edu- 
cational, or  governmental  [PEG]  chan- 
nel not  in  use  for  its  designated  pur- 
pose. As  the  Senator  also  knows,  sec- 
tion 611  of  the  Cable  Communications 
Policy  Act  of  1984,  47  U.S.C.  531,  grants 
franchising  authorities  the  right,  as 
part  of  a  franchise,  to  require  that  a 
cable  operator  establish  PEG  channels 
and  to  establish  rules  and  procedures 
for  the  use  of  such  channels.  My  ques- 
tion is  whether  a  cable  operator  would 
be  required  to  obtain  the  permission  of 
the  franchising  authority  before  it 
could  use  an  unused  PEG  channel  for 
the  carriage  of  a  noncommercial  tele- 
vision signal? 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Absolutely.  A  cable  op- 
erator's right  to  use  an  unused  PEG 
channel  to  carry  a  noncommercial  tele- 
vision signal  still  would  be  subject  to 
the  approval  or  disapproval  of  a  fran- 
chising authority.  Section  615(d)  is  not 
intended  to  impair  the  right  of  a  fran- 
chising authority  under  section  611  of 
the  Cable  Act  to  regulate  PEG  chan- 
nels. Section  611(d)(1)  of  the  Cable  Act 
is  very  clear  on  this  point.  It  recog- 
nizes the  right  of  a  franchising  author- 
ity to  prescribe  "rules  and  procedures 
under  which  the  cable  operator  is  per- 
mitted to  use  such  channel  capacity  for 
the  provision  of  other  services  if  such 
channel  capacity  is  not  being  used  for 
the  purposes  designated."  Section  615 
of  S.  12  does  not  impair  that  authority. 

Mr.  GORE.  Would  a  franchising  au- 
thority have  the  right  to  require  the 
cable  operator  to  remove  the  non- 
commercial television  sigrnal  after  a 
certain  period  of  time? 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Yes.  Section  611(dK2)  of 
the  Cable  Act  states  that  a  franchising 
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authority  may  establish  rules  and  pro- 
under   which    use    of  a   PEG 
for   an   undesignated   purpose 
dease.  Nothing  in  S.  12  is  intended 
undermine  a  franchising  authority's 
under   section  611(dK2)   or  any 
jrovision  in  section  611.  A  cable 
would  have  no  right  to  use,  or 
continue  to  use,  an  unused  PEG  chan- 
carry   a    noncommerlcal    tele- 
signal  pursuant  to  section  615  of 
a  franchising  authority  does  not 

of  such  use. 
GORE.   Mr.   President,   I  would 
raise  an  important  Issue  that 
deservfes  to  be  addressed  in  the  near  fu- 
?his  issue  concerns  the  need  to 
a  right  of  public  performance  for 
recordings  delivered  on  a  sub- 
scription basis. 

pIOUYE.  I  am  glad  the  Senator 
this  issue.   Although   the  ques- 
compensation   for   performers 
rdcord  companies  for  public  per- 
formances is  not  within  the  jurisdic- 
the  Commerce  Committee  and 
fall  within  the  confines  of  the 
Commbnications  Act  of  1934,  this  issue 
n<  ver  been  more  important  than 
New    digital     technologies    are 
that  will  deliver  CD-quality 
jver  cable  wires  and  via  satellite 
'  homes.  The  transmission 
digital,  on-demand  sound  recordings 
r  jduce  consumers'  desire  to  pur- 
CD's,  records,  or  other  record- 
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Und(  r  current  copyright  law,  the  cre- 
ators f  f  sound  recordings  receive  com- 
for  the  sale  of  recordings  but 
paid  directly  for  their  talent, 
ity,    and    financial    investment 
;heir  works  are  performed  pub- 
f  these  new  digital  technologies 
the  demand  for  the  purchase  of 
recordings,  they  will  make  it  difficult 
performers  and   producers   of 
recordings  to  benefit  from   the 
their  product.  I  am  concerned 
[performers  and  record  companies 
realize  the  financial  benefit 
dkserve  from  subscription  services 
dpliver  their  product  for  payment 
listening   public.   The   United 
is  virtually  alone  in  the  Indus- 
world  in  not  providing  direct 
to    producers    and    per- 
for  the  public  performance  of 
lound  recordings.  I  believe  that 
rl|  hts  of  American  workers  need  to 
pro  tected  both  in  the  United  States 


z;d 
compe  nsation 
formefs 
their 
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and  allroad 


Spei  king 


as  a  frustrated  musician 
myself,  I  recognize  that  the  American 
industry  and  its  performers  have 
provi(^d  the  music  that  not  only  we 
whole  world  enjoys.  I  hope  that 
involved  in  the  question  of 
compensation  for  creators  of  sound  re- 
cordln  ?s  delivered  over  digital  audio 
subset  Iption  services,  both  in  the  Con- 
ind  in  the  industry,  can  find  a 
work  out  a  solution  to  this 


th3 
pa  rties 


ta 


proble  Ti. 

Mr.  GORE.   I  share  the  concerns  of 
my  fr  end  and  colleague  from  Hawaii. 


In  fact,  the  Copyright  Office  recently 
issued  a  report  that  also  raises  concern 
about  this  issue.  I'm  extremely  proud 
of  the  contributions  that  my  constitu- 
ents in  Tennessee  make  to  American 
music  and  I  want  to  ensure  that  this 
creative  spirit  is  not  stifled  and  that 
their  livelihoods  will  be  protected  in 
the  face  of  emerging  technologies.  I 
hope  now  that  the  Copyright  Office  has 
issued  its  report,  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee will  take  a  look  at  this  and  that 
the  interested  parties  will  get  together 
to  work  out  a  legislative  solution  to 
this  problem.  I  look  forward  to  work- 
ing with  my  colleague  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Judiciary  Committee  to 
achieve  these  goals. 

LOCAL  ACCESS  TO  BROADCAST  SIGNALS 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  pose  a  question  to  my  col- 
league, the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Hawaii,  the  manager  of  S.  12  on  the 
Democratic  side,  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
gaging in  a  colloquy. 

I  support  this  bill  because  I  believe  it 
provides  important  protections  to 
Americans  across  the  Nation  who  sub- 
scribe to  cable  television.  As  reported 
by  the  Commerce  Committee,  the  bill's 
retransmission  consent  provision  will 
give  local  broadcast  stations  the  option 
to  negotiate  with  local  cable  operators 
over  the  terms  and  conditions  of  cable 
carriage  of  its  signal.  Concerns  have 
been  raised  about  what  will  happen  if  a 
local  station  is  unable  to  reach  an 
agreement  with  the  local  cable  opera- 
tor, which  could  result  in  the  loss  of 
local  programming  to  cable  subscrib- 
ers. I  am  particularly  concerned  about 
those  consumers  who  cannot  receive  all 
the  local  broadcast  signals  without 
cable.  How  can  we  be  assured  that  if 
retransmission  consent  negotiations 
take  place,  consumers  will  not  lose  ac- 
cess to  their  local  programming? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  too  am 
concerned  about  this  possibility.  If  a 
local  broadcast  station  and  a  cable  op- 
erator are  unable  to  come  to  terms  on 
an  agreement  to  carry  that  station's 
signal,  some  consumers  may  not  be 
able  to  receive  local  programming.  For 
example,  in  parts  of  Seattle,  the  sig- 
nals of  local  Seattle  stations  are  not 
viewable  if  they  are  not  carried  on 
cable,  because  of  interference  problems 
with  over-the-air  viewing  of  these  sig- 
nals. How  can  we  be  sure  that  consum- 
ers will  continue  to  receive  the  signals 
of  their  local  broadcast  stations  if  the 
local  broadcaster  and  the  local  cable 
operator  cannot  reach  agreement  on 
the  terms  of  carriage? 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senators  for  raising  this  very  im- 
portant concern,  inasmuch  as  universal 
availability  of  local  broadcast  signals 
is  a  major  goal  of  this  legislation.  In 
the  broadcast  sense,  providing  local 
stations  with  the  ability  to  negotiate 
with  cable  systems  and  other  multi- 
channel providers  is  a  necessary  step, 
we  believe,  to  ensure  that  local  sta- 


tions remain  viable  well  into  the  future 
to  continue  to  provide  local  service  to 
cable  subscribers  and  nonsubscribers 
alike. 

The  must  carry  and  retransmission 
consent  provisions  of  the  bill  are  in- 
tended to  promote  the  availability  of 
local  broadcast  signals  on  cable  sys- 
tems. Today,  cable  subscribers  and 
local  stations  are  totally  at  the  mercy 
of  local  cable  operators.  There  pres- 
ently are  absolutely  no  assurances  that 
any  local  stations  will  be  carried  on  a 
cable  system. 

The  retransmission  consent  provi- 
sions of  S.  12  were  designed  so  as  to 
avoid  creating  a  complex  set  of  govern- 
mental rules  to  promote  the  carriage  of 
local  broadcast  signals.  Instead,  S.  12 
permits  the  two  interested  parties — the 
station  and  the  cable  system — to  nego- 
tiate concerning  their  mutual  inter- 
ests. It  is  of  course  in  their  mutual  in- 
terests that  these  parties  reach  an 
agreement;  the  broadcaster  will  want 
access  to  the  audience  served  by  the 
cable  system,  and  the  cable  operator 
will  want  the  attractive  programming 
that  is  carried  on  the  broadcast  signal. 

I  believe  that  instances  in  which  the 
parties  will  be  unable  to  reach  an 
agreement  will  be  extremely  rare.  We 
should  resist  the  urge  to  require  for- 
mal, preestablished  mechanisms  that 
might  distort  the  incentives  of  the 
marketplace. 

At  the  same  time,  there  may  be 
times  when  the  Government  may  be  of 
assistance  in  helping  the  parties  reach 
an  agreement.  I  am  confident,  as  I  be- 
lieve the  other  cosponsors  of  the  bill 
are,  that  the  FCC  has  the  authority 
under  the  Communications  Act  and 
under  the  provisions  of  this  bill  to  ad- 
dress what  would  be  the  rare  instances 
in  which  such  carriage  agreements  are 
not  reached.  I  believe  that  the  FCC 
should  exercise  this  authority,  when 
necessary,  to  help  ensure  that  local 
broadcast  signals  are  available  to  all 
the  cable  subscribers. 

In  this  regard,  the  FCC  should  mon- 
itor the  workings  of  this  section  fol- 
lowing its  rulemaking  implementing 
the  regulations  that  will  govern  sta- 
tions' exercise  of  retransmission  con- 
sent so  as  to  identify  any  such  prob- 
lems. If  it  identifies  such  unforeseen 
instances  in  which  a  lack  of  agreement 
results  in  a  loss  of  local  programming 
to  viewers,  the  Commission  should 
take  the  regulatory  steps  needed  to  ad- 
dress the  problem. 

I  assure  my  friend  that  my  col- 
leagues on  the  committee  and  I  will 
make  certain  that  the  FCC  uses  its  au- 
thority to  prevent  any  such  impasses 
from  becoming  permanent  and  frus- 
trating the  achievement  of  our  goal  to 
maximize  local  service  to  the  public. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
my  friend  and  colleague  for  this  clari- 
fication. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  also 
would  like  to  thank  the  manager  of  the 


bill.  Senator  Inouye,  for  his  cogent  ex- 
planation of  this  issue. 

Mr.  WELLSTONE.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  delighted  to  hear  the  assurances  of 
Senator  Inouye  regarding  local  access 
to  broadcast  signals.  I  had  been  consid- 
ering offering  an  amendment  dealing 
with  this  subject.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  that  proposed 
amendment  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

On  page  95,  between  lines  8  and  9,  insert 
the  followiDg: 

"(C)  The  regulations  required  by  subpara- 
graph (A)  shall  ensure  that  the  exercise  of 
the  rights  to  grant  retransmission  authority 
under  this  subsection  does  not  result  In — 

"(1)  the  loss  of  any  local  broadcast  signal 
carried  by  a  cable  operator  on  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  subparagraph;  and 

"(11)  an  increase  in  the  rates  charged  by 
cable  operators. 

Mr.  WELLSTONE.  Mr.  President,  as 
a  result  of  the  assurances  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii,  as  well  as  the  provi- 
sions in  the  manager's  amendment  ad- 
dressing the  potential  for  rate  in- 
creases due  to  retransmission  consent, 
I  believe  the  significant  public  interest 
aspects  of  this  proposal  have  been  fa- 
vorably addressed,  and  I  will  not  offer 
my  amendment  at  this  time. 

Mr.  BROWN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1512 

(Purpose:  To  modify  the  provisions  of  the 

bill  relating  to  the  requirement  to  carry 

local  broadcast  signals) 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  President,  I  have  an 
amendment  that  I  will  send  to  the 
desk,  and  ask  for  its  immediate  consid- 
eration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Brown] 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  1512. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  103,  line  23,  immediately  after 
"the",  insert  "foregoing". 

On  page  103,  after  line  24,  add  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(g)(1)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  Act,  the  Commission  shall,  with- 
in 18  months  following  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  subsection,  promulgate  regula- 
tions, consistent  with  the  requirements  of 
this  subsection,  authorizing  any  cable  opera- 
tor to  apply  for  an  exemption  from  the  re- 
quirements of  subsections  (a)  through  (f). 

"(2)  Regulations  required  by  paragraph  (1) 
of  this  subsection  shall  provide  that  a  cable 
operator  for  any  system  be  exempt  from  the 
requirements  of  subsections  (a)  through  (f) 
at  such  time  as,  and  provided  that,  such  op- 
erator establishes,  by  such  means  as  the 
CoRunlsslon   shall  prescribe,   that  there   is 


available  for  use  for  each  television  receiver 
maintained  by  each  subscriber  of  such  opera- 
tor a  device  which  permits  the  subscriber  to 
change  readily  among  all  video  distribution 
media  with  no  differential  in  convenience 
among  the  video  distribution  media. 

"(3)  Regulations  pursuant  to  paragraph  (1) 
shall  provide,  among  other  things— 

"(A)  for  exemptions  in  accordance  with 
this  subsection, 

"(B)  technical  and  operating  requirements 
for  the  device  referred  to  in  paragraph  (2)  of 
this  subsection,  and 

"(C)  for  implementing  the  provisions  of 
section  303(s)  of  this  Act. 

"(4)  Nothing  In  this  subsection  shall  be 
construed  to  require  a  subscriber  of  any 
cable  system  to  acquire  any  device  referred 
to  in  paragraph  (2),  or  to  prohibit  any  such 
subscriber  from  acquiring  any  such  device 
from  a  source  other  than  the  cable  operator. 

"(5)  The  device  referred  to  In  paragraph  (2) 
shall  be  made  available  by  a  cable  operator 
providing  cable  services  to  a  system  to  the 
subscribers  of  that  system  at  a  nominal 
charge,  and  as  a  part  of  the  basic  tier  of  serv- 
ice. 

On  page  91,  line  8,  immediately  after 
"switch",  insert  a  comma  and  the  following: 
"or  other  comparable  device,". 

On  page  91.  line  9,  immediately  after  the 
comma.  Insert  "with  no  differential  in  con- 
venience among  the  video  distribution 
media,". 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
the  deepest  respect  for  the  great  efforts 
of  the  Senators  that  have  brought  this 
bill  to  the  floor.  They  have  taken  a 
tough  problem  and  worked  very  hard 
and  come  up  with  a  solution  that  goes 
a  long  way  toward  addressing  some  of 
the  problems  in  this  area.  I  do  believe, 
though,  that  the  bill  continues  to  have 
some  significant  flaws. 

Mr.  President,  my  concern  is  that 
this  bill  does  not  expand  competition 
and  avoid  some  of  the  flaws  that  I 
think  it  should.  That  is  not  in  any  way 
to  detract  from  the  many  good  things 
this  bill  does.  Certainly  eliminating 
the  anticompetitive  environment  that 
has  been  allowed  to  exist  in  some  of 
our  municipalities  and  States  is  a 
major  step  forward. 

Certain  aspects  of  the  must-carry 
provision,  I  think,  go  a  long  way  to- 
ward preventing  monopolistic  practices 
in  this  area.  But  I  do  think  there  is 
more  that  we  can  do  to  foster  competi- 
tion and,  I  think,  more  that  we  can  do 
to  help  consumers  in  this  area. 

Instead  of  providing  consumers  with 
the  maximum  program  choices,  the  bill 
may  have  the  unintended  impact  of 
limiting  the  choices  available  to  them. 

I  have  four  basic  concerns  with  this 
measure  as  it  has  been  reported  out  of 
the  Commerce  Committee,  each  of 
which  impact  upon  the  others. 

First,  Mr.  President,  I  continue  to 
have  deep  concerns  over  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  must-carry  provisions 
for  commercial  television  stations.  The 
committee  report  on  S.  12  acknowl- 
edges that  the  scope  of  cable  tele- 
vision's first  amendment  rights  re- 
mains unresolved. 

Let  us  be  specific.  We  know  that  the 
FCC  must-carry  rules  have  failed  twice 


to  pass  constitutional  scrutiny  in  the 
Qulncy  Cable  TV,  Inc.,  and  Century 
Communications  Corp.  cases.  These 
problems  are  still  with  us.  Whether 
they  are  FCC  rules  or  whether  they  are 
statutes,  we  have  to  meet  the  constitu- 
tional guidelines.  It  is  an  area  we 
should  address. 

Second,  I  am  concerned  that  the 
retransmission  rights  may  either  in- 
crease the  cost  of  basic  cable  service  or 
effectively  deprive  cable  subscribers  of 
those  stations'  programming  in  the 
event  no  retransmission  agreement  is 
reached. 

Let  us  be  specific.  Right  now  cable 
companies  do,  indeed,  benefit  from 
having  the  opportunity  to  retranscrlbe, 
to  beam  out  the  signals  of  existing 
local  stations.  This  bill  makes  it  pos- 
sible for  them  to  have  to  pay  for  that 
right.  Let  us  not  fool  anybody;  that  is 
going  to  mean  higher  costs  to  consum- 
ers. There  is  no  magic  in  this.  You  can- 
not come  up  with  a  paycheck  for  those 
broadcasting  stations  and  not  have 
somebody  pay  for  it.  and  the  consumer 
is  the  one  who  is  going  to  get  to  pay 
this  bill. 

It  seems  the  bill  violates  two  of  its 
basic  purposes — to  lower  cable  rates 
and  to  increase  program  choices  for 
consumers. 

Let  me  acknowledge  here  that  other 
provisions  of  the  bill,  including  some  of 
the  rate  regulation,  may  well  help  con- 
trol rates  in  other  areas,  and  I  do  not 
want  to  diminish  that  effort  of  the 
bill's  sponsors  at  all.  But  there  Is  clear- 
ly a  contrary  impact  as  well. 

Third,  Mr.  President,  I  am  concerned 
that  the  retransmission  consent  could 
increase  the  cost  and  limit  the  avail- 
ability of  programming  in  rural  areas 
via  satellite  once  the  sunset  provisions 
of  the  Satellite  Home  Viewer  Act  take 
effect  in  1995. 

As  an  ancillary  matter,  I  might  note 
that  retransmission  fees  are  intended 
to  create  additional  revenues  for  the 
television  stations.  But  they  do  so 
without  permitting  the  producers  of 
the  programming  those  stations  trans- 
mit to  participate  in  revenues  gen- 
erated. It  is  a  copyright  problem. 

Rather,  the  producers  are  effectively 
denied  further  compensation  under  the 
current  compulsory  copyright  provi- 
sions of  the  Copyright  Act.  This  situa- 
tion is  unfair  and  it  undercuts  the  eq- 
uities upon  which  the  compulsory 
copyright  is  based. 

These  concerns,  however,  are  best  ad- 
dressed in  the  context  of  the  upcoming 
hearings  on  compulsory  copyright  laws 
and,  hopefully,  the  extension  of  the 
Satellite  Home  Viewer  Television  Act. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  am  con- 
cerned that  the  must-carry  provisions 
for  commercial  broadcast  stations  is 
essentially  a  mandatory  subsidy,  the 
costs  of  which  will  be  imposed  on  com- 
peting television  systems  and  cable 
consumers  regardless  of  whether  they 
want  the  channels  which  elect  must- 
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vice  of  this  type  cannot  be  de- 
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F  resident,  I  yield  the  floor. 
I  ELMS  addressed  the  Chair> 
]  'RESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
fr<  m  North  Carolina. 


AMENIfMENT  NO.  I&13  TO  AMENDMENT  NO.  1512 

To  protect  children  from  Indecent 
)rogranuninK  on  leased  access  chan- 


(Purpos( 
cable 
nels) 

Mr.  aELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  send  a 
secondfiegree  amendment  to  the  desk 
that  it  be  stated. 
PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 

report, 
issiatant  legislative  clerk  read 


Senator   from   North   Carolina   [Mr. 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
airnendment  No.  1512. 

Mr.  IIELMS.  Mr.  President,  in  this 
instanc  e  I  am  going  to  ask  the  clerk  to 
read  al  of  the  amendment. 

The  'RESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objecti  m,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  amendment,  add  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 

children's  protection  from  indecent 

pr(k:ramming  on  leased  access  channels 

Sec.  .  (a)  Section  612(h)  of  the  Commu- 
nications Act  of  1934  (47  U.S.C.  532(h)),  is 
amended  by: 

(1)  inserting  after  the  words  "franchising 
authority",  the  words  "or  the  cable  opera- 
tor," and 

(2)  inserting  immediately  after  the  period 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"This  subsection  shall  permit  a  cable  oper- 
ator to  enforce  prospectively  a  written  and 
published  policy  of  prohibiting  programming 
that  the  cable  operator  reasonably  believes 
describes  or  depicts  sexual  excretory  activi- 
ties or  organs  in  a  patently  offensive  manner 
as  measured  by  contemporary  community 
standards." 

(b)  Section  612  of  the  Communications  Act 
of  1934  (47  U.S.C.  532).  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing at  the  end  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(1)(1)  Within  120  days  days  following  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  subsection,  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission  shall 
promulgate  regulations  designed  to  limit  the 
access  of  children  to  indecent  programming, 
as  defined  by  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission regulations  and  which  cable  opera- 
tors have  not  voluntarily  prohibited  under 
subsection  (h)  of  this  section,  by: 

"(A)  requiring  cable  operators  to  place  on 
a  single  channel  all  indecent  programs,  as 
identified  by  program  providers,  intended  for 
carriage  on  channels  designated  for  commer- 
cial use  under  this  section,  and 

"(B)  requiring  cable  operators  to  block 
such  single  channel  unless  the  subscriber  re- 
quests access  to  such  channel  in  writing,  and 

"(C)  requiring  programmers  to  inform 
cable  operators  if  the  program  would  be  inde- 
cent as  defined  by  Federal  Communications 
Commission  regulations." 

"(2)  Cable  operators  shall  comply  with  the 
regulations  promulgated  pursuant  to  para- 
graph {!).". 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  after 
consulting  with  the  distinguished  man- 
ager of  the  bill,  I  believe  I  am  going  to 
withdraw  it,  temporarily. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator may  withdraw  his  amendment. 

The  amendment  (No.  1513)  was  with- 
drawn. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  What  is  the  pending 
business,  Mr.  President? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Brown  amendment.  No.  1512. 

Mr.  mOUYE.  Mr.  President,  may  I  be 
recognized  to  speak  against  the  Brown 
amendment? 

The  PRESIDmG  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  recognized. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
past  2  days  we  have  been  considering  S. 
12.  Throughout  the  debate  we  found  the 
broadcasters  on  one  side  and  cable  tele- 
vision operators  on  the  other  side. 
However,  on  this  amendment,  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Broadcasters,  the 


National  Cable  Television  Association, 
and  the  Community  Antenna  TV  Asso- 
ciation, are  jointly  opposed  to  this 
Brown  amendment. 

This  amendment  at  first  blush  would 
seem  reasonable  and  desirable.  But  we 
have  been  advised  that  to  install  this 
in  the  proper  fashion  would  cost  con- 
sumers about  $1.5  billion. 

Second,  at  the  present  time  there  are 
cable  subscribers  who  have  these 
switches,  but  they  do  not  work. 

Third,  over  three-quarters  of  all  the 
cable  subscribers  in  the  United  States 
have  no  antennas,  because  it  is  all 
cable.  So  they  have  done  away  with  the 
antenna. 

That  being  the  case,  and  the  costs  in- 
volved, I  think  all  of  us  would  have  to 
oppose  this.  It  may  interest  the  Senate 
that,  at  this  time,  6  percent  of  cable 
households  are  reported  to  have  ever 
used  the  A/B  switch,  and  those  who 
have  used  it  have  discontinued  it  im- 
mediately because  it  just  does  not 
work. 

I  would  hope  that  as  a  result  of  this 
colloquy  with  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado,  industry  will  make 
a  special  effort  to  come  up  with  a 
switch  that  will  work.  And  I  hope  the 
time  will  come  when,  Mr.  President, 
you  and  I  can  be  watching  a  ballgame 
and  suddenly  find  it  blacked  out  and 
we  can  go  to  our  remote  switch  and  get 
it  from  over-the-air,  free  television. 
Today  you  cannot  do  that. 

So  the  Brown  amendment  has  great 
merit  and  I  am  certain  America  would 
support  this.  But  at  the  present  time, 
with  tTie  cost  of  $1.5  billion  and  the 
technology  being  such  it  will  not  work, 
reluctantly  the  managers  will  have  to 
oppose  this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  I  to- 
tally concur  with  the  comments  of 
Senator  Inouye.  I,  of  course,  have  the 
highest  regaird  for  Senator  Brown  and 
any  proposal  he  puts  forward  deserves 
the  careful  consideration  of  the  Senate 
and  the  careful  consideration  of  this 
Senator.  I  appreciate  the  seriousness  of 
putting  this  proposal  forward,  but  for 
the  reasons  stated  by  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii,  I,  too,  will  have  to  oppose  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
express  my  thanks  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Hawaii  and  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Missouri  for  the 
kindness  of  their  remarks,  although 
the  conclusion  I  had  hoped  might  come 
out  differently.  Let  me  simply,  for  the 
record,  make  several  observations. 

One  is  that  this  is  not  the  old  A/B 
switch  which  was  tried.  This  con- 
templates a  new  device.  Second,  what 
is  contemplated  here  is  not  mandatory, 
so  it  is  not  a  requirement  to  come  up 
with  $1  or  $1.5  billion  that  might  have 
applied  to  the  old  systems.  Third,  the 
burden  is  indeed  on  cable  companies. 


not  on  others  here.  And,  fourth,  that 
this  is  simply  an  option  that  is  not  re- 
quired. Indeed,  if  the  devices  are  not 
sound  or  if  they  are  too  expensive, 
there  is  no  requirement  to  move  ahead 
with  them. 

But  it  does  provide  an  option  that,  if 
developed,  could  well  be  of  assistance 
in  promoting  competition  here.  It 
seems  to  me  it  is  a  mistake  to  rule  out 
the  option  that  this  technology  can 
and  will  be  developed. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  debate  on  the  amendment? 

If  there  be  no  further  debate,  the 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  (No.  1512)  was  re- 
jected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina. 

amendment  no.  1514 

(Purpose:  To  protect  children  from  indecent 
cable  programming  on  leased  access  chan- 
nels) 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Helms]  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
1514. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place,  add  the  following 
new  section: 

CHILDREN'S  PROTECTION  FROM  INDECENT 
PROGRAMMING  ON  LEASED  ACCESS  CHANNELS 

SEC.  .  (a)  Section  612(h)  of  the  Commu- 
nications Act  of  1934  (47  U.S.C.  532(h)).  is 
amended  by: 

(1)  inserting  after  the  words  "franchising 
authority",  the  words  "or  the  cable  opera- 
tor", and 

(2)  inserting  immediately  after  the  period 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"This  subsection  shall  permit  a  cable  oper- 
ator to  enforce  prospectively  a  written  and 
published  policy  of  prohibiting  programming 
that  the  cable  operator  reasonably  believes 
describes  or  depicts  sexual  or  excretory  ac- 
tivities or  organs  in  a  patently  offensive 
manner  as  measured  by  contemporary  com- 
munity standards." 

(b)  Section  612  of  the  Communications  Act 
of  1934  (47  U.S.C.  532).  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing at  the  end  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(i)(l)  Within  120  days  following  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  subsection,  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission  shall  pro- 
mulgate regulations  designed  to  limit  the 
access  of  children  to  indecent  programming, 
as  defined  by  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission regulations  and  which  cable  opera- 
tors have  not  voluntarily  prohibited  under 
subsection  (h)  of  this  section,  by: 

"(A)  requiring  cable  operators  to  place  on 
a  single  channel  all  indecent  programs,  as 
Identified  by  program  providers,  intended  for 
carriage  on  channels  designated  for  commer- 
cial use  under  this  section,  and 


"(B)  requiring  cable  operators  to  block 
such  single  channel  unless  the  subscriber  re- 
quests access  to  such  channel  in  writing,  and 

"(C)  requiring  programmers  to  inform 
cable  operators  if  the  program  would  be  inde- 
cent as  defined  by  Federal  Communications 
Commission  regulations." 

"(2)  Cable  operators  shall  comply  with  the 
regulations  promulgated  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (1).". 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  at  the  desk  will  forbid 
cable  companies  from  inflicting  their 
unsuspecting  subscribers  with  sexually 
explicit  programs  on  leased  access 
channels. 

Under  my  amendment,  cable  opera- 
tors have  the  right  to  reject  such  filthy 
programming,  and  if  they  do  not  reject 
it,  consumers  have  the  right  to  reject 
such  programming  from  being  fed  into 
their  homes.  The  pending  amendment 
requires  the  blocking  of  sexually  ex- 
plicit leased  access  channels  precisely 
as  Congress  has  already  required  tele- 
phone companies  to  block  so-called 
dial-a-porn  lines.  It  is  interesting,  cer- 
tainly to  me  and  millions  of  others, 
that  this  past  Monday  the  Supreme 
Court  upheld  the  dial-a-porn  law  which 
I  offered  in  the  Senate  in  1989. 

Mr.  President,  leased  access  channels 
are  not  pay  channels,  they  are  often  in 
the  basic  cable  package.  These  chan- 
nels are  similar  to  public  access  chan- 
nels, except  that  advertising  can  be 
purchased  on  leased  access  channels. 

The  problem  is  that  cable  companies 
are  required  by  law  to  carry,  on  leased 
access  channels,  any  and  every  pro- 
gram that  comes  along— no  matter  how 
offensive  and  disgusting.  The  end  re- 
sult is  perverted  and  disgusting  pro- 
grams mixed  with  religious  and  health 
shows. 

These  leased  access  channels  were  in- 
tended to  promote  diversity,  but  in- 
stead they  promote  perversity.  For  ex- 
ample, the  Playboy  channel  made  its 
way  onto  a  leased  access  channel  in 
Puerto  Rico.  Imagine,  the  Playboy 
channel  on  a  regular  leased  access 
channel.  I  cannot  imagine  it,  but  it 
happened. 

The  situation  is  likewise  out  of  hand 
in  New  York  and  other  States.  One  pro- 
gram on  a  leased  access  channel  in  New 
York  depicts  men  and  women  stripping 
completely  nude.  This  was  described  as 
the  "best  strip  show  in  town"  in  a  sort 
of  perverted  review  in  one  of  the  publi- 
cations in  New  York.  Another  leased 
access  channel  is  laden  with  explicit 
sex  ads:  these  sex  ads  are  sickenly  per- 
verse: They  promote  incest, 
beastiality.  even  rape.  Another  pro- 
gram featured  people  performing  oral 
sex. 

I  have  at  hand,  a  letter  from  an  out- 
raged mother  named  Madelon.  who  ac- 
cidentally saw  this  program.  Here  is 
what  she  said: 

Words  cannot  describe  the  outrage  I  felt 
when  I  found  myself  watching  on  cable  TV  a 
couple  engaging  in  oral  sex.  I  phoned  the 
Manhatten  Cable  to  complain  and  was  told 


that  I  was  receiving  Channel  J.  which  is  a 
leased  access  channel.  I  feel  as  though  my 
daughter  and  I  are  subject  to  verbal  and  vis- 
ual violation  Just  by  accidentally  pushing 
the  wrong  button.  *  *  •  it's  sleaze;  it's  smut, 
and  I  don't  want  it! 

Mr.  President,  this  type  of  program- 
ming is  spreading  £u:ross  the  country. 
We  have  received  reports  of  filthy,  dis- 
gusting programming  from  California 
to  my  State  of  North  Carolina.  I  was 
reminded  this  morning  of  a  report  from 
Austin,  TX,  that  they,  too,  have  had 
problems,  and  I  do  mean  problems, 
with  public  access  channels.  The  head- 
line says,  "Mayor  Protests  Strip  Act 
on  ACTV." 

This  lady,  Madelon,  is  absolutely 
right.  She  said  it  has  to  stop,  and  I 
agree  with  her.  It  is  a  travesty  that  ex- 
isting law  requires  cable  operators  to 
carry  this  sort  of  garbage,  and  that  is 
why  I  have  sent  this  amendment  to  the 
desk. 

Let  me  summarize.  First,  the  pend- 
ing amendment  will  allow  a  cable  com- 
pany to  decline  to  carry  on  leased  ac- 
cess channels  programs  that  "describe 
or  depict  sexual  or  excretory  activities 
or  organs  in  a  patently  offensive  man- 
ner." 

Why  did  I  include  that?  This  defini- 
tion is  exactly  the  same  as  the  FCC 
definition  which  was  upheld  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  on  two  occasions,  most  re- 
cently this  past  Monday.  This  amend- 
ment simply  gives  the  cable  operator 
the  right  to  reject  such  material. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  constitu- 
tional problem  with  this  aunendment 
because  this  is  not  governmental  ac- 
tion. It  is  an  action  taken  by  a  private 
party. 

The  pending  amendment  merely 
gives  cable  operators  the  legal  right  to 
make  that  decision.  The  amendment 
does  not  require  cable  operators  to  do 
anything.  Therefore,  let  me  say  it 
again,  this  amendment  does  not  in  any 
way  propose  censorship. 

The  courts  have  ruled  that  it  is  per- 
missible to  allow  a  private  company  to 
make  independent  decisions  to  exclude 
certain  objectionable  material.  Carlin 
Comm.  V.  The  Mountain  States  Tel.  and 
Telegraph  Co.,  827  F2d  1291  (9th  Clr.)  and 
Carlin  Comm.  v.  Southern  Bell.  802  F.2d 
1352  (11th  Cir.  1986).) 

The  second  part  of  the  pending 
amendment,  Mr.  President,  requires 
FCC  to  set  rules,  (A)  to  place  all  sexu- 
ally explicit  programs  onto  a  single 
leased  access  channel  and,  (B)  to  block 
this  segregated  channel  unless  a  sub- 
scriber requests  in  writing  such  chan- 
nel to  be  unblocked. 

This  is  precisely  the  same  method 
that  Congress  used  to  block  dial-a-porn 
lines.  And,  as  I  said  earlier,  this  past 
Monday  the  Supreme  Court  upheld 
that  law  which  originated  in  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  United  States  and  it  was  au- 
thored by  this  Senator.  It  validated 
this  method. 

Therefore,  there  is  no  question  about 
the  constitutionality  of  this  approach. 
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the  record,  let  me  state  what 
Court  said  about  the  defi- 
)f  indecency,  which  is  in  this 
and  which  was  in  my  dial- 
.mendment.  The  Supreme  Court 
definition  is  not  unconstitu- 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Court 
ipdecent,  as  used  in  the  Helms 
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Federal  Communication  Com- 
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said  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court, 
at  1543.) 


Mr.  President,  the  bottom  line  is 
that  this  amendment  will  keep  decent 
Americans  from  being  victimized  by 
the  disgusting  programs,  and  the  strip 
shows,  and  all  the  rest  the  sleaze  that 
runs  on  leased  access  channels. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Senator  Thurmond  and  Sen- 
ator Coats  be  identified  as  a  principal 
cosponsor  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  certain  letters 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  which  sup- 
port the  constitutionality  of  this 
amendment.  These  letters  are  from 
knowledgeable  and  experienced  schol- 
ars. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Great  Falls,  VA,  January  29. 1992. 
Senator  Jesse  A.  Helms, 
U.S.  Senate,   Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  DC. 

DEAR  Senator  helms:  This  letter  responds 
to  your  request  regarding  the  constitutional- 
ity of  an  amendment  to  47  U.S.  Code  532(h). 
In  part  the  amendment  would  provide: 

"This  provision  permits  a  cable  operator  to 
enforce  prospectively  a  written  and  pub- 
lished policy  of  prohibiting  programming 
that  it  reasonably  believes  describes  or  de- 
picts sexual  or  excretory  activities  or  organs 
in  a  patently  offensive  manner  as  measured 
by  contemporary  community  standards." 

The  authorization  proposed  by  the  amend- 
ment would  pass  constitutional  muster 
under  the  First  Amendment.  The  independ- 
ent judgment  of  a  private  cable  operator  to 
exclude  programming  does  not  entail  govern- 
ment action  subject  to  the  restraints  of  the 
Amendment.  See  e.g..  Carlin  Communications, 
Inc.  V.  The  Mountain  States  Telephone  and 
Telegraph  Company.  827  F.  2d  1291  (9th  Clr. 
1987).  In  addition,  the  legitimate  government 
interest  in  morality  justifies  confining  the 
scope  of  the  cable  operator's  discretion  to 
the  portrayal  or  presentation  of  sexual  or- 
gans or  sexual  acts  that  may  be  patently  of- 
fensive to  the  local  community.  See  Barnes 
V.  Glenn  Theatres.  Inc.,  ill  S.  Ct.  2456  (1991). 

Nothing  in  the  proposed  amendment  would 
permit  a  cable  operator  to  decline  to  carry 
programming  that  conveyed  Ideas  regarding 
sex  communicated  in  a  way  that  was  not  pa- 
tently offensive  to  the  community  because 
of  its  portrayal  or  presentation  of  sexual  or- 
gans or  sexual  acts. 

The  amendment  would  also  require  cable 
operators  to  block  commercial  channels  that 
carry  Indecent  programming,  as  identified 
by  the  programmer,  absent  a  written  cus- 
tomer request  for  access.  Tliat  provision 
raises  no  constitutional  difficulties. 

Indecency  is  a  legal  term  of  art  specifically 
defined  by  the  Supreme  Court  and  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Conmiisslon  by  regula- 
tion that  forecloses  any  vagueness  challenge, 
FCC  v.  Pacific  Foundation,  438  US  726(1978); 
Dial  Information  Services  Corp.  of  New  York  v. 
Thornburgh,  938  F.2d  1535<2nd.Clr.l991). 

Further,  there  is  no  constitutional  mis- 
chief in  requiring  an  afflrmative  adult  re- 
quest before  access  to  indecent  material  is 
provided  to  the  subscriber.  The  government 
enjoys  a  compelling  Interest  both  in  protect- 
ing minors  from  moral  and  other  harms 
threatened  by  indecent  communications,  see 
Dial  Information,  supra,  and  in  protecting  the 


privacy  of  the  home  from  unrequested  com- 
mercial programming,  see  Breard  v.  City  of 
Alexandria,  341  US  622(1951Kupholding  ordi- 
nance prohibiting  home  sales  of  magazines 
absent  customer  request). 

Finally,  offering  cable  operators  or  sub- 
scribers greater  control  over  erotic  or  sexu- 
ally explicit  materials  than  over  theatrical 
productions  of  the  Lincoln-Douglas  debate 
creates  no  constitutionally  Invidious  classi- 
fication. See  Rowan  v.  Post  Office  DepL,  397 
US  728  (1970). 
Sincerely, 

Bruce  Fein, 
Attorney  at  Law. 

MoRALrrv  IN  Media,  Inc., 
New  York,  NY.  January  27,  1992. 
Hon.  Jesse  Helms. 

Senate  Dirksen   Office  Building,    Washington, 
DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Phillips:  Enclosed  are  the  prom- 
ised materials  concerning  the  problem  of 
pornographic  programming  on  Congression- 
ally  created  and  regulated  public  and  leased 
access  channels. 

As  I  mentioned  on  the  phone,  Federal  Law 
currently  prohibits  the  transmission  of  ob- 
scene matter  on  cable  television  [18  U.S.C. 
1468;  47  U.S.C.  559]. 

Section  558  of  Title  47,  however,  also  ex- 
empts cable  operators  from  criminal  liabil- 
ity under  the  Federal  Obscenity  Laws  for 
any  programming  carried  on  "public  access" 
channels  [47  U.S.C.  531]  and  "leased  access" 
channels  (47  U.S.C.  532].  The  reason  for  this 
exemption  if  found  in  Subsection  531(e)  and 
532(c)(2)  of  Title  47.  These  Subsections  pro- 
hibit operators  from  exercising  "any  edi- 
torial control"  over  programming  on  public 
or  leased  access  channels. 

There  are  provisions  in  the  current  law 
which  were  meant  to  deal  with  the  problem 
of  obscene  programming  on  public  and  leased 
access  channels,  but  these  provisions  have 
been  ineffective.  Subsection  S44(d)  of  Title 
47.  which  applys  to  both  public  and  leased  ac- 
cess channels,  authorizes  a  franchising  au- 
thority and  cable  operator  to  specify  In  a 
franchise  or  renewal  thereof,  that: 

"Certain  cable  services  shall  not  be  pro- 
vided or  shall  be  provided  subject  to  condi- 
tions, if  such  cable  services  are  obscene  or 
otherwise  unprotected  by  the  Constitution." 

In  addition.  Subsection  532(h),  which 
applys  to  "leased  access"  cliannels,  states: 

"Any  cable  service  offered  pursuant  to  this 
section  shall  not  be  provided,  or  shall  be  pro- 
vided subject  to  conditions,  if  such  cable 
service  in  the  judgment  of  the  firanctilslng 
authority  is  obscene,  or  is  In  conflict  with 
community  standards  in  ttiat  it  is  lewd,  las- 
civious, filthy,  or  indecent  or  is  otherwise 
unprotected  by  the  Constitution  of  the  Unit- 
ed States." 

These  provisions  (Subsection  544(d)  and 
S32(h)}  were  specifically  designed  by  Con- 
gress to  ensure  that  the  Cable  Communica- 
tions Policy  Act  of  1984  would  not  loosen 
control  of  pornographic  content  transmitted 
over  cable  TV.  When  the  Cable  Communica- 
tions Policy  Act  of  1964  was  pending,  col- 
umnist Jack  Anderson  complained  that  the 
Cable  Act  would  permit  pornographic  pro- 
gramming on  cable.  On  May  10,  1984  Rep- 
resentatives Bliley  and  Wirth  wrote  to  every 
member  of  Congress  to  refute  this  charge. 
They  said  in  pertinent  part  as  follows: 

"In  his  letter,  Mr.  Anderson  states  that  HR 
4108,  "The  Cable  Telecommunications  Act  of 
1984,"  will  loosen  control  of  pornographic 
content  transmitted  over  cable  T.V.  We  have 
no  idea  where  he  got  this  false  impression, 
but  as  the  author  and  original  cosponsor  of 
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HR  4103.  we  can  assure  you  that  this  legisla- 
tion not  only  protects  the  public  against  dis- 
semination of  obscene  material  over  cable 
systems,  but  in  fact  strengthens  the  existing 
state  of  the  law  with  respect  to  such  pro- 
gramming. 

"The  legislative  history  surrounding  this 
issue  provides  some  useful  insight  which  un- 
derscores how  this  legislation  address[es] 
this  problem. 

"When  the  Telecommunications  Sub- 
committee marked  up  the  Cable  legislation 
last  November.  Rep.  Tom  Tauke  pointed  out 
that  the  legislation  might  not  contain  anti- 
pornography  protections  with  respect  to  so- 
called  leased  access  channels— a  form  of  ac- 
cess channel  which  is  not  specifically  pro- 
vided in  the  Senate  Bill. 

"To  remedy  the  potential  problem  Con- 
gressman Tauke  identified,  his  amendment 
was  agreed  to  which  vested  In  the  hands  of 
the  local  officials  the  authority  to  also  as- 
sure that  no  obscene  programming  would  be 
offered  over  leased  access  channels.  .  .  ." 

As  stated  above,  however,  these  "anti-por- 
nography protections"  have  not  worked.  The 
Franchising  Authority  in  New  York  City  re- 
cently refused  to  include  a  provision  In  fran- 
chises to  prohibit  obscene  programming  on 
public  or  leased  access  channels  (see  en- 
closed materials].  The  United  States  Attor- 
ney's Office  in  Manhattan  has  also  refused  to 
enforce  the  Federal  Olwcenlty  Laws  against 
the  cable  providers  on  these  channels. 

But  even  in  communities  where  the  Fran- 
chising Authorities  are  willing  to  exercise 
their  authority  over  obscene  programming, 
there  are  difficulties.  In  the  first  place,  ad- 
ministrative agencies  cannot  make  final  de- 
terminations about  obscene  material.  Provi- 
sion must  be  made  for  prompt  judicial  re- 
view. Nor  may  Congress  require  cable  opera- 
tors to  serve  as  "involuntary  governmental 
surrogates"  without  proper  procedural  safe- 
guards. See  Midwest  Video  Corp.  v.  FCC,  571 
F.2d  1025  (8th  Cir.  1978).  affd.  47  LW  3335 
(U.S.  1979).  In  the  second  place,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  government  may  bar  cable  service 
from  a  cable  system  on  the  grounds  that  ob- 
scene matter  has  been  transmitted.  See,  City 
of  Paducah  v.  Investment  Entertainment,  Inc., 
39  Cr.L.  2237  (6th  Cir.  1986),  cert,  den.,  55  L.W. 
3277  (U.S.  1986). 

In  the  third  place,  programming  can  be 
pornographic  or  "indecent"  without  being 
"obscene"  within  the  three-part  Miller  v. 
California  test.  Nude  talk  shows  and  "nude 
dancing"  which  do  not  depict  "hard  core" 
sexual  conduct  are  "indecent"  but  not  ob- 
scene. Live  or  recorded  progrrams  which  in- 
clude scenes  depicting  lewd  exhibition  of  the 
genitals,  masturbation,  vaginal  intercourse, 
sodomy  or  oral  sex,  but  which,  when  taken 
as  a  whole,  have  serious  value,  are  "inde- 
cent" but  not  obscene.  Society  may  have  to 
put  up  with  such  material  in  a  so-called 
"adult  entertainment  establishment,"  but 
families  and  decent  Americans  should  not  be 
forced  by  Congress  to  open  their  homes  to 
such  material  simply  l>ecau3e  they  choose  to 
have  cable  television  installed. 

In  1967  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
summarily  affirmed  a  decision  of  the  Tenth 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  which  invalidated 
the  Utah  Cable  Television  Programming  De- 
cency Act.  See  Wilkinson  v.  Community  Tele- 
vision, 800  F.2d  989  (10th  Cir.  1986),  affd  with- 
out opinion,  55  LW  3643  (U.S.  1987).  It  is  the 
opinion  of  Morality  in  Media  that  the  Su- 
preme Court's  summary  affirmance  in 
Wilkinson  does  not  foreclose  the  Court  itself 
or  lower  courts  from  addressing  in  a  future 
case  the  validity  of  carefully  constructed 
cable  TV  indecency  legislation.  See  attached 


analysis  in   April   1987  Obscenity  Law  Bul- 
letin. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  very  few  if  any  Fran- 
chising Authorities  are  willing  at  this  time 
to  tackle  the  problem  of  indecent  program- 
ming on  cable  TV— despite  provisions  In  the 
Cable  Act  which  directly  or  arguably  address 
the  problem  of  indecent  programming  on 
public  and  leased  access  channels.  See  Sub- 
section 532(h)  of  Title  47  [specifically  in- 
cludes the  word  "indecent"]  and  Subsection 
544(d)  of  Title  47  [contains  the  phrase  "or 
otherwise  unprotected  by  the  constitution"]. 
On  cable  channels  other  than  public  or 
leased  access  channels,  cable  operators  can 
refuse  to  contract  with  providers  of  indecent 
programming.  But  on  public  or  leased  access 
channels,  which  at  least  in  Manhattan  are 
part  of  "basic  cable  service,"  operators  are 
forbidden  by  Congress  from  exercising  "edi- 
torial control." 

Congress  undoubtedly  meant  well  in  re- 
quiring cable  operators  to  operate  public  and 
leased  access  channels  as  a  public  forum 
open  to  any  and  all  speakers.  Even  in  a  "tra- 
ditional public  forum"  [e.g..  a  public  street], 
however,  public  decency  and  harmful  to  mi- 
nors display  laws  apply.  How  much  more  so 
when  the  privacy  of  the  home  is  at  stake. 
See  Frisby  v.  SchulU.  56  LW  4785,  at  4788  (U.S. 
1988);  FCC  v.  Pacifica  Foundation,  438  U.S.  726 
(1978). 

If  Congress  is  serious  about  correcting 
abuses  in  the  provision  of  cable  television 
programming,  it  cannot  continue  to  ignore 
the  problem  of  pornographic  programming 
on  public  and  leased  access  channels.  In 
many  parts  of  the  country  these  channels 
have  become  little  more  than  pornographic 
sewers.  Either  the  public  and  leased  access 
channels  should  be  done  away  with,  or  cable 
operators  must  be  permitted  to  exercise 
some  measure  of  control  over  programming 
on  these  channels. 

The  experience  of  the  telephone  companies 
in  regard  to  "dial-in-services"  could  be  help- 
ful. Generally  speaking,  a  phone  company 
must  offer  its  services  to  all  persons  without 
discrimination.  The  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  Ninth  Circuit  nevertheless  held  that 
a  telephone  company  can  exercise  some  busi- 
ness judgment  about  what  messages,  even 
presumptively  lawful  ones.  It  will  carry.  See 
Mountain  States  Telephone  v.  Carlin  Commu- 
nications, san  F.2d  1291  (1987),  rev.  den..  56  LW 
3737  (U.S.  1988).  Similarly,  in  Carlin  Commu- 
nications. Inc.  V.  Southern  Bell,  802  F.2d  1352 
(11th  Clr.  1986),  the  Eleventh  Circuit  held 
that  a  telephone  company  motivated  by  a  de- 
sire to  protect  its  own  corporate  image  could 
refuse  to  carry  dial-a-porn  services. 

As  noted  in  the  Mountain  States  Telephone 
case,  "the  principle  of  nondiscrimination 
does  not  preclude  distinctions  based  on  rea- 
sonable business  classifications."  Id.,  at  827 
F.2d  1293.  Nor  would  an  amendment  to  Sec- 
tions 531  and  532  of  Title  47,  which  would  re- 
store to  cable  operators  some  freedom  to 
choose  the  content  of  cable  operators  some 
freedom  to  choose  the  content  of  cable  serv- 
ices with  which  their  name  and  reputation 
will  be  associated,  constitute  state  action. 
Southern  Bell,  at  802  F.2d  1361. 

Lastly,  cable  operators  would  still  be  ex- 
empt from  obscenity  liability  pursuant  to  47 
U.S.C.  558.  Playboy  Enterprises  v.  Public  Serv- 
ice Com'n.  906  F.2d  25  (1st  Clr.  1990),  cert  den.. 
59  LW  3344  (U.S.  1990). 
Sincerely, 

ROBERT  Peters. 

Attorney. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  rise  in  strong  sup- 
port of  the  important  amendment  of- 
fered   by    my    colleague    from    North 


Carolina,  Senator  Helms.  I  support  S. 
12,  the  underlying  measure,  and  believe 
the  Helms  amendment  is  a  valuable  ad- 
dition to  the  bill. 

This  amendment  ensures  that  cable 
subscrilsers  will  not  be  bombarded  in 
the  privacy  of  their  home  by  unsolic- 
ited pornographic  programs  on  leased 
public  access  TV  channels.  This  amend- 
ment gives  cable  operators  the  right  to 
reject  sexually  explicit  programming 
on  leased  public  access  channels.  If 
they  choose  to  accept  such  program- 
ming, this  amendment  allows  consum- 
ers to  block  the  channel. 

This  amendment  deals  with  leased 
access  channels — not  pay  premium 
channels  like  HBO  and  Showtime. 
Leased  access  channels  are  part  of  the 
basic  cable  package  that  every  sub- 
scriber gets  when  they  have  cable  tele- 
vision installed.  These  channels  are 
similar  to  public  access  channels — any- 
body and  everybody  can  get  their  pro- 
gram on  the  air  as  long  as  they  pay  for 
their  time  slot.  Independent  producers 
rent  TV  time  from  the  cable  companies 
and  then  sell  commercial  time  to  sup- 
port their  shows. 

The  problem  is  that  cable  companies 
are  required  by  current  law  to  carry  on 
these  leased  channels  any  program 
that  may  come  along.  Current  law  for- 
bids cable  companies  from  exercising 
editorial  control  on  program  content. 
While  the  underlying  theory  of  leased 
access  channels  was  to  provide  a  forum 
for  ];>eople  to  speak  out  on  a  diversity 
of  issues,  these  channels  are  slowly  be- 
coming public  pom  channels.  For  ex- 
ample, I  understand  that  the  Playboy 
channel  was  on  Puerto  Rico's  leased 
access  channel.  In  New  York,  a  leased 
public  access  channel  contained  pom 
shows  with  ads  for  phone  lines  that 
promised  to  let  listeners  eavesdrop  on 
acts  of  incest.  It  also  had  numerous  sex 
shows  and  X-rated  previews  of  hard- 
core homosexual  films.  It  is  truly  dis- 
turbing that  cable  companies  are 
forced  to  give  such  programs  a  public 
forum  and  that  cable  subscribers  must 
accept  this  porn  as  part  of  basic  cable. 
Remember,  these  programs  are  appear- 
ing on  leased  public  channels.  They  are 
not  pay  channels. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  per- 
mits a  cable  company  to  decline  to 
carry  on  leased  access  channels  pro- 
grams which  are  patently  offensive  be- 
cause of  their  presentation  of  sex  acts. 
This  does  not  create  a  constitutional 
problem  because  Government  action  is 
not  involved  when  a  private  cable  com- 
pany chooses  to  deny  such  an  indecent 
progrram  access.  Federal  courts  have  al- 
ready ruled  that  it  is  permissible  to 
allow  a  private  compny  to  make  an 
independent  decision  which  excludes 
certain  objectionable  programming.  In 
fact,  it  is  done  on  network  and  local 
television  every  day. 

Second,  this  important  amendment 
requires  the  FCC  to  establish  rules  for 
cable   operators  so   that  all   indecent 
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Resident,  although  a  few  self-in- 
smut   peddlers   will   cry   foul 
claiming  that  this  amendment  violates 
amendment,  I  believe  it  passes 
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;OATS.  Mr.  President,  on  Mon- 
e  Supreme  Court  upheld  an  im- 
principle  in  our  fight  to  pro- 
children  from  the  assault  of 
Dbscenity. 

marketing    sexually    ex- 
material     should     not     have 
access     to     our    children 
the  telephone  lines, 
reusing  to  review  Dial  Informa- 
rvices  Corporation  of  New  York 
Barr,   the   Supreme   Court  has 
1  arents  greater  ability  to  protect 
1  omes  and  their  childrens'  envi- 


fundamental  principle  of  the 
)orn  legislation  which  I  coau- 
with  the  Senator  from  North 
a  is  this:  Unless  a  household 
specififcally  requests  such  services, 
compa  lies  have  no  right  to  invade  our 
housenolds  with  pornography. 

is  the  same  principle  for  which 
from  North  Carolina  fights 


York  City,  leased  access  cable 
the  following  programming: 

which   news   article   de- 
as   "The   Best  Strip  Joint   in 


previews  of  gay  films. 
New  Yorker  wrote  to  his  cable 
"I  want  to  bring  to  your  at- 
the  homosexual  program  aired 
night.  Are  you  crazy?  Be- 
nere  homosexual  pornography, 
p  rogram  showed  blatant  sexual 
ind  what  could  be  classified  as 
rape.  1  lave  you  no  concern  for  the  so- 
cial, I  it  alone  moral,  consequences  of 
such  p  ogramming?" 


It  is  no  secret  that  early  and  sus- 
tained exposure  to  hard  core  pornog- 
raphy can  result  in  significant  phys- 
ical, psychological,  and  social  damage 
to  a  child. 

In  addition,  indiscriminate  viewing 
of  pornography  is  directly  linked  to 
child  victimization. 

A  recent  report  by  the  Los  Angeles 
Police  Department  states: 

Members  of  the  sexually  exploited  child 
unit  of  the  Los  Angeles  Police  Department 
have  long  known  that  pornography  is  often 
employed  by  offenders  In  the  extrafamUlal 
sexual  victimization  of  children.  In  the 
unit's  14-year  history,  pornography  has  been 
documented  in  case  after  case. 

Dr.  Rolf  Zillman  of  Indiana  Univer- 
sity conducted  a  study  of  the  effects  of 
pornography  on  college  students.  He 
found  that  "there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
pornography,  as  a  form  of  primarily 
male  entertainment,  promotes  the  vic- 
timization of  women  in  particular."  He 
documented  a  more  lenient  view  of 
rape  and  bestiality  among  those  who 
had  greater  exposure  to  pornography. 

I  firmly  believe  that  every  parent  in 
America  has  the  right  to  protect  his  or 
her  children  from  the  hard  core  pornog- 
raphy which  is  now  carried  on  the  air- 
waves. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  simply  states 
that  cable  companies  shall  block  the 
material  from  entering  homes,  unless 
that  household  has  specifically  con- 
sented to  receiving  it. 

Our  homes  and  our  children  deserve 
no  less. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  HELMS.  You  bet. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  The  action  proposed  in 
your  amendment  is  not  mandatory,  is 
it? 

Mr.  HELMS.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  And  if  a  subscriber  de- 
sires to  watch  the  sexually  implicit 
shows,  he  may  do  so. 

Mr.  HELMS.  That  is  right.  He  can 
ask  for  it. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  So  this  is  not  Govern- 
ment censorship. 

Mr.  HELMS.  The  Senator  is  abso- 
lutely right,  as  the  Court  itself  made 
clear  with  respect  to  the  dial-a-porn 
amendment. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  under 
those  circumstances,  as  manager  of  the 
bin  on  this  side,  I  am  pleased  to  accept 
the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  is  acceptable  on  this  side. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second? 

There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Chair.  I 
thank  the  managers  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MACK  (when  his  name  was 
called).  Present. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Bradley], 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Harkin], 
and  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Kerrey]  are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Packwood] 
is  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
LiEBERMAN).  Are  there  any  other  Sen- 
ators in  the  Chamber  who  desire  to 
vote? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  95, 
nays  0,  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  12  Leg.] 
YEAS— 95 
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Adams 

Ford 

Mitchell 

Akaica 

Fowler 

Moynlhan 

Baucua 

0am 

MurkowskI 

Benteen 

Qlenn 

NIckles 

Blden 

Gore 

Nunn 

Btng^man 

Gorton 

Pel! 

Bond 

Graham 

Pressler 

Boren 

Gramm 

Pry  or 

Breaux 

Grusley 

Reld 

Brown 

Hatch 

Rlegle 

Bryan 

Hatfield 

Robb 

Bumpers 

Heflln 

Rockefeller 

Burdick 

Helms 

Roth 

Burns 

Holllngs 

Rudman 

Byrd 

Inouye 

San  ford 

Chafee 

Jeffords 

Sarbanes 

CnaU 

Johnston 

Sasser 

Cochran 

Kassebaum 

Seymour 

Cohen 

Kasten 

Shelby 

Conrad 

Kennedy 

Simon 

Craig 

Kerry 

Simpson 

Cranston 

Kohl 

Smith 

D'Amato 

Lautenberg 

Specter 

Danforth 

Leahy 

Stevens 

Daschle 

Levin 

Symms 

DeConclnl 

Lleberman 

Thurmond 

Dixon 

Lott 

Wallop 

Dodd 

Lugar 

Warner 

Dole 

McCain 

Wellstone 

Domenlcl 

McConnell 

WIrth 

Durenberger 

Melzenbaum 

Wofford 

Exon 

MIkulskI 

NAYS-0 
ANSWERED  "PRESENT" 
Mack 
NOT  VOTING— 4 


Kerrey 


Packwood 


Bradley 
Harkin 

So  the  amendment  (No.  1514)  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Fowler]. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1515 

(Purpose:  To  permit  a  cable  operator  of  a 
cable  system  to  eliminate  certain  channel) 
Mr.  FOWLER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
an  amendment  I  send  to  the  desk. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Fowler) 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  1515. 

Mr.  FOWLER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  116,  between  lines  14  and  15,  insert 
the  following: 

Sec.  .  (a)  Within  180  days  following  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  section,  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission  shall 
promulgate  such  regulations  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  enable  a  cable  operator  of  a  system 
to  prohibit  the  use,  on  such  system,  of  any 
channel  capacity  of  any  public,  educational, 
or  governmental  access  facility  for  any  pro- 
gramming which  contains  obscene  material, 
sexually  explicit  conduct  or  material  solicit- 
ing or  promoting  unlawful  conduct. 

Mr.  FOWLER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
an  amendment  that  would  empower 
cable  operators  to  prohibit  sexually  ex- 
plicit conduct,  obscene  material  as  de- 
fined under  the  Federal  Communica- 
tion Commission  and  the  courts,  and 
material  soliciting  or  promoting  un- 
lawful conduct  that  is  now  pro- 
grammed and  carried  through  the  so- 
called  public  access  channels.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  the  cable  operators 
do  not  have  the  authority  to  prohibit 
such  programming,  and  this  amend- 
ment would  empower  them  to  prohibit 
it. 

As  the  Presiding  Officer  knows,  in 
many  cities  throughout  the  country, 
unfortunately,  public  access  channels 
are  now  being  used,  through  live  tele- 
vision, to  basically  solicit  prostitution 
through  easily  discernible  shams  such 
as  escort  services,  fantasy  parties, 
where  live  participants,  through  two- 
way  conversation  through  the  tele- 
phone, are  soliciting  illegal  activities. 

This  should  be  stopped,  must  be 
stopped,  and  I  think  this  amendment 
will  empower  the  cable  operators  to 
stop  it. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  F'OWLER.  I  am  pleased  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Coloraxto. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  President.  I  want  to 
associate  myself  with  the  conmients 
and  ask  that  I  be  listed  as  a  cosponsor 
of  the  Fowler  amendment. 

Mr.  FOWLER.  I  am  delighted. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  be  considered  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  President,  I  was  the 
author  of  the  provisions  in  the  1984 
Cable  Act,  which  provide  for  public  ac- 
cess. That,  it  seemed  to  us,  was  an 
enormously  important  provision  in 
that  bill  to  make  sure  that  these  so- 
called  bottleneck  procedures — so  that 
some  individual  company  could  not 
control  the  bottleneck  and  not  shut 
out  all  kinds  of  public  programming, 


where  that  is  educational  or  commu- 
nity town  meetings  and  civic  city 
council  meetings  and  so  on,  was  al- 
lowed and  could  have  easy  access  to 
the  cable  system. 

But,  clearly,  that  has  now  been 
abused.  Any  of  us  who  have  been  to 
New  York  City  recently  and  looked  on 
the  television  set  on  the  major  channel 
in  New  York,  I  think  it  is  a  Time-War- 
ner system,  will  see  this  is  true.  Time- 
Warner  has  no  choice;  I  mean,  they 
have  to  provide  this  kind  of  access  for 
what  essentially  has  nothing  to  do 
with  any  kind  of  public  interest  what- 
soever. It  is  the  most  prurient  and,  in 
fact,  in  many  ways,  grossly  illegal  ac- 
cess one  could  imagine. 

First,  they  are  skirting  around  a  se- 
ries of  first  amendment  issues.  I  think 
the  way  this  amendment  has  been  con- 
structed by  Senator  Fowler  really  has 
met  that  problem  and  met  that  prob- 
lem in  a  very  well-crafted  feishion. 

So  I  hope  that  all  of  us  will  support 
the  Fowler  amendment  and  give  a  very 
clear  signal  to  the  cable  companies 
that,  in  fact,  they  can  police  their  own 
systems,  which  they  cannot  do  now. 
This  is  a  service  not  only  to  the  public, 
but,  also,  to  the  cable  companies  them- 
selves. 

I  yield  the  floor  and  thank  you,  Mr. 
President. 

Mr.  FOWLER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  for  his  usual  fine  con- 
tribution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  iiere 
further  debate? 

The  Senator  from  Hawaii. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  the 
managers  of  this  bill  have  had  an  op- 
portunity to  discuss  this  matter  with 
the  author  of  the  amendment  and  we 
find  that  the  amendment  is  acceptable. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  debate? 

The  Senator  from  Missouri,  Mr.  Dan- 
forth, is  recognized. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  The  amendment  is 
acceptable,  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  debate? 

Hearing  none,  the  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  (Georgia  [Mr.  Fowler]. 

The  amendment  (No.  1515)  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote. 

Mr.  FOWLER.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona [Mr.  DeConcini]. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  commend  my  friend  from 
Hawaii,  Mr.  Inouye,  and  his  staff  for 
their  tireless  efforts  in  drafting  com- 
prehensive cable  legislation. 

There  is  one  area  of  this  legislation 
that  I  have  been  following  very  closely 
because  of  my  responsibilities  as  the 


chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Subcommit- 
tee on  Patents,  Copyrights  and  Trade- 
marks. The  provision  of  special  inter- 
est to  me  is  known  as  "retransmission 
consent,"  which  would  amend  the  Com- 
munications Act  of  1934  to  permit 
broadcasters  to  negotiate  with  cable 
systems  for  the  right  to  carry  their  sig- 
nals. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  that  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  has  not  at- 
tempted to  alter  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  program  producers  and  the 
cable  systems.  Cable  systems  currently 
gain  access  to  television  programming 
through  the  cable  compulsory  license 
in  the  Copyright  Act  of  1976,  17  U.S.C. 
111.  Senator  Inouye  has  taken  great 
care  to  state  in  the  conunittee  report 
and  the  bill  itself  that  S.  12  should  not 
be  construed  to  modify  the  cable  com- 
pulsory license. 

We  are  currently  reviewing  the  cable 
compulsory  license  in  my  Subcommit- 
tee on  Copyrights.  Last  year  I,  joined 
by  Senator  Hatch,  the  ranking  member 
of  the  Copyright  Subcommittee  re- 
quested a  study  of  the  cable  compul- 
sory license  from  the  Registrar  of 
Copyrights,  Ralph  Oman.  We  expect  to 
receive  the  study  this  February  after 
which  we  plan  to  hold  a  hearing  on  this 
issue  to  examine,  among  other  issues, 
the  practical  effect  that  retransmission 
consent  would  have  upon  the  cable 
compulsory  license. 

Because  of  Senator  Inouye's  work 
with  and  interest  in  the  cable  industry, 
I  would  like  to  invite  him  and  his  staff 
to  work  with  my  subcommittee  on  the 
cable  compulsory  license  issue.  While  I 
have  no  intention  of  interfering  with 
the  progress  of  S.  12,  if  our  hearing  re- 
veals that  the  cable  compulsory  license 
and  retransmission  consent  need  to  be 
reconciled,  I  hope  that  my  friend  from 
Hawaii  will  assist  me  in  getting  a  place 
at  the  conference  table  on  S.  12  per- 
taining to  the  issue  of  retransmission 
consent. 

I  would  like  to  thank  my  friend  from 
Hawaii  and  Tonl  Cooke  on  his  staff  for 
keeping  my  subcommittee  continu- 
ously informed  of  their  work  in  this 
area  of  critical  importance  to  my  sub- 
committee. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  also  like  to 
discuss  other  aspects  of  the  current 
legislation  which  I  believe  would  have 
a  negative  impact  upon  the  pocket- 
books  of  the  Nation's  cable  television 
viewers,  and  particularly  the  cable  cus- 
tomers in  my  home  State  of  Arizona. 
As  I  have  indicated  many  times  to  nrty 
esteemed  colleague  and  friend  from  Ha- 
waii, Senator  Inouye,  limited  reregula- 
tion  of  the  cable  industry  may  well  be 
a  good  idea  for  the  country.  I  believe 
the  current  law,  which  was  authored  by 
Senator  Goldwater,  has  greatly  im- 
proved the  quality  and  availability  of 
both  cable  and  broadcast  television 
programming. 

As  many  of  my  colleagues  have 
pointed    out,    local    cable    regulation 
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972   to   1984   didn't   work   well. 

was  little  investment  in  plant 

programming.  Cable  television  was 

of  many  jokes.  Today,  the 

ihdustry  isn't  a  joke  any  longer: 

iifieed  a  strong  competitor  in  the 

industry.     My     friend 

lawaii    has    presented    a    very 

case  in  support  of  reregulation 

and  other  matters,  but  I  am 

convinced  all  of  these  remedies  will 

my  constituents  in  Arizona.  In 

tend  to  believe  that  the  most  of 

s    cable    customers    nation- 

certainly  in  Arizona,  will  pay 

m(Jre  for  the  same  programming 

re  today. 

]  'resident,  the  Arizona  cable  cus- 

appear  to  have  greatly  profited 

( able   deregulation.    Since    1984. 

<  ustomers  in  Arizona  have  seen 

1  asic  rates  remain  constant  in 

.  Data  from  the  largest  of 

catile  companies  in  Arizona  show 

basic  monthly  cable  rate  for 

^.rizona   cable    subscribers    was 

Today,  it  is  $19.95.  an  increase  of 

percent   above   inflation.   The 

have  7  new  channels  while  the 

channel  per  month  has  risen  a 

cents,  from  50  to  54  cents.  Dur- 

same  time  frame.  Dimension 

as  added  over  200.000  additional 

an  increase  of  over  290  per- 
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with  many  other  types  of 
and    entertainment    op- 
irizona  cable  television  seems  to 
be  a  great  bargain.  Newspaper 
costs  have  doubled,  mov- 
are  up  71  percent,  and  even  a 
pass  is  up  one-third, 
'resident,  the  cable  industry  is 
It  wasn't  before  enactment 
Jable  Act  of  1984.  and  it  won't  be 
in  the  future  whether  or  not 
cufrent  version  of  S.  12  is  enacted, 
concede  that  the  cable  indus- 
its  own  bad  actors  who  have  in- 
extraordinary  rate  increases  on 
clistomers  since  enactment  of  the 
However,  the  1984  act  didn't 
hese  rate  increases,  and  I  doubt 
we  pass  will  change  that. 
]  'resident.  I  strongly  support  cer- 
pfovisions  in  the  pending  legisla- 
have  even  authored  similar  in 
Congresses.  I  want  a  balanced 
field   for   broadcasters,    espe- 
ocal  affiliates  and  independents. 
S«  nator  from  Hawaii  knows  that  I 
a|ways  supported  must-carry  and 
a  must-carry  bill.  I  also  be- 
t  liat  cable  companies  should  at 
a  small  fee  to  broadcasters 
co|npiling  their  programming  for 
,  but  I  would  also  like  to 
deeper  look  at  this  issue, 
importantly.  I  want  to  protect 
eiltrants  into  this  workplace,  like 
broadcasters,  multichannel  pro- 
and    low    power    broadcasters. 
lAifair  business  practices  by  cable 
otfcer  producers  of  programming. 
I  believe  the  consumer  will 
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benefit  from  as  much  competition  as 
possible.  Therefore,  I  cannot  support 
the  legislation  before  us. 

In  conclusion,  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Hawaii 
[Mr.  INOUYE)  for  his  courtesy  and  look 
forward  to  working  with  him  as  this 
measure  works  its  way  through  the 
House  and  conference. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  debate? 

Mr.  PRYOR  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  I  thank  the  Chair  very 
much  for  recognizing  me. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  speak  and  proceed  as  if 
in  morning  business  for  not  to  exceed  6 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
say  to  the  distinguished  Presiding  Offi- 
cer, I  have  talked  to  the  distinguished 
managers  of  the  legislation  before  the 
Senate  at  this  time  and  they  said  that 
it  was  all  right  to  proceed  as  if  in 
morning  business  for  a  short  time. 


THE  DEFENSE  BUDGET 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  on  Tues- 
day night  the  President  of  the  United 
States  talked  to  the  Congress  and  the 
American  people,  and  when  he  got  to 
the  part  about  the  defense  budget,  he 
said  we  are  going  to  cut  here  and  we 
are  going  to  cut  there,  we  are  going  to 
cut  this  weapon,  we  are  going  to  knock 
out  this  base,  and  then  he  said,  "This 
deep  and  no  deeper."  "This  deep  and  no 
deeper." 

Well.  Mr.  President,  that  is  the  issue 
which  I  would  like  to  address  for  a  mo- 
ment this  afternoon,  and  talk  about 
whether  or  not  there  might  not  be 
some  areas  in  which  we  could  go  just  a 
little  bit  deeper. 

Yesterday.  Defense  Secretary  Cheney 
and  General  Colin  Powell  unveiled,  in  a 
2-hour  Pentagon  press  conference,  the 
details  of  our  new  post-cold-war  mili- 
tary structure.  President  Bush  has  de- 
cided it  is  time  to  cut  some  $50  billion 
out  of  defense  spending. 

While  these  cuts  are  needed  in  some 
areas,  the  economic  results  are  going 
to  be  devastating.  Programs  are  going 
to  be  cut,  Mr.  President,  jobs  are  going 
to  be  lost,  bases  will  close,  commu- 
nities will  suffer.  To  be  sure,  there  will 
be  massive  readjustments. 

Earlier  today,  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee.  Senator  Sam  Nunn.  of 
Georgia,  spoke  about  the  importance  of 
easing  the  transition  of  reducing  our 
military  forces.  Mr.  President,  in  light 
of  our  new  military  reductions,  today  I 
want  to  appeal  to  my  colleagues  and 
the  American  public  about  a  disturbing 
trend  from  within  the  Pentagon  that, 
quite  simply,  just  does  not  make  sense. 


As  our  military  shrinks  and  unem- 
ployment soars,  I  feel  compelled  to  re- 
veal yet  another  Pentagon  boondoggle: 
and  that,  Mr.  President,  is  our  Military 
Recruitment  Program.  In  the  face  of 
spending  cuts  and  criticisms  of  our 
Federal  hiring  practices,  the  Pentagon 
continues  to  spend  almost  S2  billion  a 
year  trying  to  get  people  to  join  the 
Armed  Forces  of  our  country,  and,  Mr. 
President,  the  process  has  become  ex- 
cessively bureaucratic,  with  its  thou- 
sands of  offices  and  tens  of  thousands 
of  military  recruiters.  I  have  with  me 
today  a  letter  from  one  of  my  constitu- 
ents from  Beebe,  AR,  who  recently 
wrote  me  about  this  topic.  Mr.  Grady 
Starr  writes: 

Dear  Senator  Pryor:  I'm  having  a  real 
difficult  time  understanding-  the  leaders  of 
our  county  wasting  thousands  of  dollars  ad- 
vertising for  recruits  to  the  suTned  services 
on  the  one  hand,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
administration  encouraging  those  who  are  In 
the  armed  services  to  drop  out. 

I  suppose  this  is  another  means  of  fighting 
the  recession.  If  the  services  are  overstaffed 
and  Congress  Is  sincere  in  trying  to  reduce 
the  military,  why  are  they  spending  millions 
on  advertising,  plus  keeping  a  fulltime  re- 
cruiting service? 

That  was  the  question  in  a  letter  sent 
to  me  from  Beebe,  AR  by  Mr.  Grady 
Starr. 

In  answering  Mr.  Starr's  question,  let 
me  say  that  it  is  not  thousands  or  even 
millions  of  dollars  that  we  spend  on  re- 
cruiting. We  actually  spend  billions  of 
dollars  on  recruiting,  while  at  the  same 
time,  we  pay  hefty  sums  to  service  men 
and  women  who  promise  to  drop  out  of 
the  military.  After  receiving  Grady 
Starr's  letter,  my  staff  put  together 
some  interesting  figures,  which  are  dis- 
played in  the  charts  I  have  today.  The 
first  chart  shows  the  declining  trend  in 
the  number  of  recruits  who  actually 
join  our  Armed  Forees  for  active  duty 
each  year.  Beginning  with  320,000  re- 
cruits in  fiscal  year  1989:  and  then  a 
sharp  decline  to  210,000  active  duty  re- 
cruits for  the  current  fiscal  year  1992. 
These  figures  are  indicative  of  the  siz- 
able cutbacks  that  our  military  is  en- 
during. However,  it  is  incomprehen- 
sible that  while  the  number  of  incom- 
ing recruits  dropped  by  34  percent  since 
1989,  the  total  recruitment  spending 
figures  have  not  declined  concurrently. 
Since  fiscal  year  1989  the  year  Sec- 
retary Cheney  proposed  the  manpower 
reductions,  annual  Pentagon  spending 
for  the  recruiting  of  active  duty  troops 
has  hovered  around  $1.3  billion. 

What  is  truly  amazing  about  these 
figures,  about  these  declining  numbers 
of  new  recruits,  is  that  the  President's 
fiscal  year  1993  budget  request  calls  not 
for  a  decrease.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
number  of  funds  for  recruitment,  but 
he  actually  calls  an  for  increase  in  the 
next  fiscal  year  for  recruiting  funds. 
Imagine  that,  Mr.  President,  an  in- 
crease in  recruiting  funds  while  our 
military  work  force  is  rapidly  declin- 
ing, and  while  we  are  asking  people. 


begging  people,  paying  hefty  sums  to 
encourage  people  to  leave  the  military. 
"This  deep  and  no  deeper"?  Certainly 
we  can  do  better. 

My  second  chart  shows  some  very 
disturbing  figures.  This  chart  rep- 
resents the  total  DOD  spending  per  ac- 
tive duty  recruit.  As  we  can  see,  be- 
tween fiscal  years  1989  and  1992,  the  3 
years  in  which  the  military  is  prepar- 
ing to  downsize  by  25  percent  and  the 
total  of  incoming  recruits  declined  by 
34  percent,  the  Pentagon  increased  the 
amount  of  money  spent  on  each  active 
duty  recruit  by  30  percent. 

This  is  hard  to  believe.  In  fiscal  year 
1992,  Mr.  President,  over  $6,000  is  going 
to  be  spent  on  the  recruitment  of  each 
individual  active  duty  member  who 
joins  our  armed  services.  That  rep- 
resents a  figure  which  is  up  by  30  per- 
cent from  the  $4,300  spent  just  3  years 
ago,  in  1989. 

What  is  going  on  here?  How  is  this 
money  being  spent?  We  all  know,  of 
course,  about  the  extensive  advertising 
campaigns.  Every  time  we  turn  on  the 
television,  pick  up  a  newspaper,  listen 
to  the  radio,  we  are  bombarded  by  ads 
that  say:  "Be  all  that  you  can  be." 
"Aim  high."  "The  Few,  the  Proud." 
During  the  National  Football  League 
playoffs  this  year  hardly  a  commercial 
break  went  by  without  the  presence  of 
a  military  advertisement.  Needless  to 
say,  it  cost,  Mr.  President,  an  enor- 
mous sum  of  money  to  produce  and  to 
buy  air  time  during  these  prime  time 
events.  The  average  cost  of  a  30-second 
TV  advertisement  for  the  National 
Football  Conference  Championship  on 
CBS  was  $310,000  for  each  30  seconds. 
Our  military  ran  four  such  advertise- 
ments during  that  particular  game. 

Mr.  President,  our  performance  in 
Desert  Storm,  in  my  opinion,  was  the 
ultimate  image  enhancement  program. 
As  a  result,  thousands  of  quality  young 
men  and  women  were  turned  away 
from  recruiting  offices  that  year.  So 
why  does  this  expensive  spending  cam- 
paign continue?  Mr.  President,  it  does 
not  make  sense. 

Unfortunately,  the  boondoggle  of 
Pentagon  recruitment  policies  involves 
much  more  than  just  the  elaborate,  un- 
necessary television  ads.  those  com- 
mercials that  are  produced  by  New 
York  City  advertising  agencies.  There 
are  numerous  magazine  and  newspaper 
advertisements:  mass  mailings  that 
usually  end  up  in  the  mailboxes  all 
across  America,  and  the  trash  cans  of 
noninterested  citizens.  Thousands  of 
Americans  today  are  receiving  free  T- 
shirts.  posters,  coffee  cups,  and  other 
military  paraphernalia,  just  because 
they  responded  to  an  armed  services 
mailing  brochure. 

But  most  important,  the  Department 
of  Defense  maintains  a  massive  re- 
cruiting force  that  includes  over  6,000 
offices  and  23,000  employees  for  the 
purpose  of  recruiting  new  personnel 
into  our  armed  services,  when  at  the 
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same  time  we  are  offering  large  bo- 
nuses to  individuals  who  leave  the 
military.  Of  course  these  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  recruiters  utilize  expense  ac- 
counts and  use  taxpayer-bought  auto- 
mobiles. But  the  recruiters  are  not  at 
fault.  They  are  merely  following  or- 
ders. 

If  the  President  says  we  have  won  the 
cold  war,  and  the  Pentagon  says  we 
have  a  new  post-cold-war  military, 
then  it  is  time  to  cool  off  the  high-pow- 
ered recruiting  machine  of  the  Armed 
Forces.  Mr.  President,  military  recruit- 
ing practices  must  be  reevaluated,  and 
it  can  be  done  without  jeopardizing  the 
quality  of  our  Armed  Forces. 

As  the  Pentagon  shrinks  its  budget 
and  reduces  its  manpower,  the  costly, 
overstaffed,  bloated,  recruiting  empire 
of  the  Armed  Forces  must  be  exposed 
and  restructured. 

Mr.  President,  this  bureaucratic  pro- 
gram is  out  of  touch  with  the  reality  of 
Pentagon  cutbacks.  President  Bush 
said  in  the  State  of  the  Union  Address, 
once  again,  that  the  defense  cuts  he  is 
proposing  are  "this  deep,  and  no  deep- 
er." So.  is  all  of  the  fat  now  trimmed 
away?  Regrettably,  Mr.  President, 
these  disturbing  figures  show  that  we 
can  do  a  better  job.  We  can  cut  a  little 
deeper.  We  can  make  our  military  work 
better.  As  we  downsize  our  military,  we 
do  not  need  $310,000  TV  ads  and  an 
oversized  recruiting  work  force.  These 
practices  must  be  stopped. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  debate? 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1516 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Helms)  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
1516. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  insert  the  following: 

Sec.  .  (1)  Section  638  of  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  (47  U.S.C.  558)  Is  amended  by 
(a)  striking  the  period  and  (b)  adding  at  the 
end  the  following:  "unless  the  program  in- 
volves obscene  material.  " 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  not  long 
ago.  Playboy  convinced  a  cable  com- 


pany to  put  the  Playboy  channel  on  a 
leased  access  channel.  I  think  I  dis- 
cussed with  some  thoroughness  the 
problem  with  leased  access  channels  in 
a  previous  amendment  which  was  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate,  95  to  0. 

Mr.  President,  Playboy  did  this  so 
that  the  cable  company  would  be  im- 
mune from  prosecution  for  the  broad- 
cast of  Playboy.  It  is  very  clever.  Play- 
boy knew  that  the  1984  Cable  Act  to- 
tally discharges  cable  operators  from 
liability  for  programs  carried  on  leased 
access  channels.  So  they  proceeded  to 
abuse  the  law.  No  other  case  can  be 
made  for  what  they  did. 

Mr.  President,  the  intent  of  the  law, 
obviously,  was  to  promote  diversity  in 
cable  programming.  The  law  required 
cable  operators  to  carry  anything  that 
prograntuners  brought  along. 

So  the  law,  in  effect,  struck  a  deal 
for  the  cable  operators.  In  exchange  for 
carrying  all  programming,  the  law 
said,  we  will  make  sure  you  are  not  lia- 
ble for  any  progranuning  you  carry. 
This  is  not  only  ridiculous,  this  is  dan- 
gerous; hence,  the  pending  amendment. 

A  Federal  court  even  validated  this 
scheme  between  Playboy  and  the  cable 
companies.  The  court  said  that  under 
the  law,  this  Cable  Act  preempted 
State  obscenity  law  and  that  the  Cable 
Act  prohibited  the  prosecution  of  cable 
operators.  (Playboy  Enterprises,  Inc.  v. 
P.S.C.  of  Puerto  Rico.  698  F.  Supp.  401 
(D.  Puerto  Rico  1988).) 

This  was  a  loophole  that  nobody 
imagined  when  the  1984  Cable  Act  was 
approved  by  the  Congress  and  signed  by 
the  President. 

Let  me  emphasize — and  I  will  say  no 
more  about  it— it  was  never  the  intent 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
provide  a  safe  harbor  for  obscenity. 
The  pending  amendment  states  that  a 
cable  company  will  henceforth  be  held 
liable  if  it  carries  obscene  programs  on 
leased  access  channels.  And  it  will  put 
an  end  to  the  kind  of  things  going  on  in 
New  York  and  elsewhere. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  debate  on  the  amendment? 

Mr.  INOU"YE.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  as  man- 
ager of  this  measure.  I  have  had  the  op- 
portunity to  discuss  this  amendment 
with  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina, 
and  I  am  prepared  to  axicept  it. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  is  acceptable  on  this  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Hearing 
no  further  debate,  the  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  firom  North  Carolina. 
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The  Amendment  (No.  1516)  was  agreed 
to. 
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]  [ELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
der    the    vote    by    which    the 

was  agreed  to. 
NOUYE.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
the  table. 

motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
to. 

iELMS.  Mr.  President,  my  sin- 
tl  anks  to  the  managers  of  the  bill 
th^r  courtesy  and  cooperation, 
d  the  floor,  and  I  suggest  the  ab- 
a  quorum. 

PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
call  the  roll, 
assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
call  the  roll. 
THURMOND.    Mr.    President,    I 
consent  that  the  order 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 
PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1517 

tTHURMOND.    Mr.    President,    I 

amendment  to  the  desk  and 

its   immediate   consideration. 

amendment  is  by  Senator  DeCon- 

of  Urizona  and  myself. 

PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
report, 
cissistant  legislative  clerk  read 


amendjnent 

Mr 
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Mr 
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ask  unanimous 
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V  ill 


folh  ws: 


Senator   from    South   Carolina    [Mr. 
THURM{f<D),  for  himself  and  Mr.  DeConcini, 
an  amendment  numbered  1517. 
appropriate  place  in  the  amendment 
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C  ingress  finds — 
;he  physical  attributes  of  the  broad- 
are  such  that  it  is  reasonable  to 
that  minors  are  likely  to  be  in  the 
audience  during  most  of  the  broad- 


propose  I 

At  thi 
add  the|following 

The 

That 
cast  medium 
assume 
broadcafet 
cast  da: 

Based 
ards.  th  sre 
of  television 
times  c 

There 
televisi  in 
depictiqn 
nuendo 


on  contemporary  community  stand- 
is  concern  over  a  growing  number 
broadcast  programs  which  at 
nstitute  indecency; 
are  instances  in  network  broadcast 
programming  which  involve   the 
of  sexual  activity  directly  or  by  in- 
which   is   patently   offensive  under 
community  standards; 
television  programs  that  depict 
natters  in  ways  which  are  obscene, 
.  or  profane  erode  our  sense  of  tradi- 
Anerican  values;  and 
t^ee  major  networks  have  reduced  or 
their  "Standards  and  Practices" 
which   have    traditionally   re- 
(rogramming  for  objectionable  mate- 
,  therefore,  it  is  the  sense  of  the 
that  the  television  networks  and 
should  increase  their  activity  to 
and  remove  offensive  sexual  mate- 
their  television  broadcast  program- 


THURMOND.    Mr.    President,    I 

unanimous  consent  that  Senator 

be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  this 


amend  nent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
object!  jn,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  to  lay,  along  with  Senator  DeCon- 
cini ai  id  Senator  Helms,  to  offer  an 
amend  nent  the  cable  bill  regarding  the 
removil   of  offensive  sexual   material 


from  television  broadcasting.  This 
amendment  provides  that  it  is  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  television 
networks  and  producers  should  in- 
crease their  activity  to  monitor  and  re- 
move offensive  sexual  material  from 
their  television  broadcast  program- 
ming. It  is  identical  to  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  13,  which  Senator  DeCon- 
cini and  I  introduced  last  January  at 
the  beginning  of  the  102d  Congress. 

As  I  have  stated  on  several  occasions, 
sexually  explicit  material  is  growing 
by  leaps  and  bounds  on  network  tele- 
vision. I  have  received  calls  and  letters 
from  my  constituents  who  feel  the  net- 
works have  pushed  much  of  their  pro- 
gramming beyond  what  a  reasonable 
viewing  audience  would  find  respect- 
able as  family  entertainment.  In  view 
of  that  concern,  and  because  of  the 
likelihood  that  minors  are  in  the  tele- 
vision viewing  audience  for  most  of  the 
broadcast  day,  we  offer  this  amend- 
ment expressing  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that  the  television  networks  and 
producers  should  increase  their  activ- 
ity to  monitor  and  remove  offensive 
sexual  material  from  their  television 
broadcast  programming. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  widely  acknowl- 
edged that  the  three  major  networks 
have  reduced  or  eliminated  their  stand- 
ards and  practices  departments.  These 
departments  have  traditionally  re- 
viewed programming  for  objectionable 
material  prior  to  broadcasting.  The 
standards  and  practices  departments 
served  to  defend  audience  sensibilities, 
giving  due  consideration  to  the  com- 
position of  the  broadcast  audience  with 
regard  to  programming  content.  Over 
the  years,  as  these  departments  have 
been  downsized,  objectionable  material 
on  television  has  increased  dramati- 
cally. Unfortunately,  much  of  this  type 
of  programming  is  viewed  as  common- 
place. 

Mr.  President,  it  was  not  too  long 
ago  that  the  major  networks  were  in 
competition  solely  among  themselves. 
With  the  advent  of  cable  television, 
pay  television,  and  VCR's,  the  land- 
scape of  broadcast  television  has  been 
forever  changed.  Competition  for  audi- 
ence share  is  ferocious  among  the  play- 
ers in  the  broadcast  medium.  The  net- 
works are  now  in  the  unfortunate  posi- 
tion of  competing  with  cable  tele- 
vision, music  videos,  independent  sta- 
tions, and  movie  rentals  which  offer  a 
wide  variety  of  programming. 

In  my  view,  this  type  of  environment 
is  much  of  the  reason  networks  choose 
to  air  more  explicit  programs  on  net- 
work television.  Lome  Michaels,  the 
well-known  executive  producer  of 
"Saturday  Night  Live,"  was  quoted  as 
saying,  "My  competition  isn't  the  Late 
Show  anymore,  it's  cable  and  VCR's." 
This  quote  is  a  good  indication  that 
the  networks  are  under  a  great  deal  of 
pressure  to  appeal  by  aggressive  means 
to  a  large  viewing  audience.  All  too 
often,  their  response  is  to  air  programs 
with  sexually  explicit  material. 


Mr.  President,  I  believe  there  is  a 
quiet  majority  across  our  country  who 
have  witnessed  and  been  ofl'ended  at 
the  casual  and  cavalier  manner  in 
which  sexual  activity  is  portrayed  on 
network  television.  What  message  is 
this  image  sending  to  our  young  chil- 
dren? Are  American  teenagers  to  be- 
lieve that  network  television  sets  the 
standard  for  determining  proper  behav- 
ior, and  if  they  do  not  conform,  that 
they  are  an  oddity?  I  sincerely  hope 
that  is  not  the  case.  Yet,  we  continue 
to  see  an  unfortunate  downward  spiral 
in  television  programming. 

I  encourage  all  of  my  colleagues  to 
join  Senator  DeConcini,  Senator 
Helms,  and  myself  in  passing  this 
amendment.  Television  is  a  prevalent 
fixture  in  almost  every  home  in  Amer- 
ica. Along  with  all  the  other  issues  we 
have  been  addressing  in  this  cable  bill, 
this  body  now  has  an  opportunity  to 
send  a  clear  message  to  the  networks 
that  public  officials  representing  fami- 
lies all  across  America  want  to  see 
more  responsible  programming. 

Mr.  President,  I  understand  that  both 
sides  have  agreed  to  accept  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
had  the  opportunity  to  consult  and  dis- 
cuss this  matter  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  South  Carolina.  I  am  pre- 
pared to  accept  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  is  acceptable  on  this  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  debate?  Hearing  no  further  de- 
bate, the  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina. 

The  amendment  (No.  1517)  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE'S  ROLE 
IN  SPECIAL  INDEPENDENT  COUN- 
SEL INVESTIGATION 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator recognizes  the  President  pro  tem- 
pore, Mr.  Byrd  of  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  have  re- 
ceived several  communications,  writ- 
ten on  behalf  of  reporters  and  news  or- 
ganizations, which  have  expressed  con- 
cern about  anticipated  subpoenas  in 
the  investigation  the  Senate  author- 
ized by  Senate  Resolution  202  last  ses- 
sion. This  correspondence  presents 
questions  that  relate  to  the  role  of  the 
President  pro  tempore  under  Senate 
Resolution  202. 

Senate  Resolution  202  authorizes  the 
appointment  of  a  special  independent 
counsel  to  conduct  an  investigation  of 
unauthorized  disclosures  of  nonpublic 


confidential  information  from  Senate 
documents  in  two  recent  Senate  inquir- 
ies: The  Judiciary  Committee's  consid- 
eration of  the  nomination  of  Clarence 
Thomas  to  the  Supreme  Court  and  the 
Ethics  Committee's  inquiry  concerning 
Charles  Keating.  In  accordance  with 
Senate  Resolution  202,  upon  the  joint 
recommendation  of  the  majority  leader 
and  the  minority  leader,  I  appointed 
Peter  E.  Fleming,  Jr.,  to  be  the  special 
independent  counsel,  effective  January 
2,  1992.  I  would  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  describe,  as  a  general  matter, 
my  further  role  as  the  President  pro 
tempore  under  Senate  Resolution  202. 

Senate  Resolution  202  authorizes  the 
use  of  the  Senate's  subpoena  powers  to 
obtain  information  needed  for  this  in- 
vestigation. The  Senate  delegated  to 
the  President  pro  tempore,  acting  upon 
behalf  of  the  Senate,  the  power  to  au- 
thorize subpoenas  at  the  request  of  the 
special  independent  counsel.  This  grant 
of  authority  to  the  President  pro  tem- 
pore is  similar  to  the  procedure  that 
the  Senate  has  followed  in  impeach- 
ment proceedings  on  the  Senate  floor. 

Senate  Resolution  202  does  not  give 
the  President  pro  tempore  the  power  to 
anticipate,  or  to  rule,  on,  privileges 
that  may  be  asserted  by  witnesses  for 
whom  the  special  independent  counsel 
is  requesting  subpoenas.  The  resolution 
makes  clear  that,  if  a  witness  who  has 
been  subpoenaed  to  appear  at  a  deposi- 
tion asserts  a  privilege  against  re- 
sponding to  a  question  or  producing 
records,  it  is  the  chairman  and  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  or  the  full 
committee  if  they  refer  the  objection, 
who  rule  on  the  objection  in  the  first 
instance.  Ultimately,  the  full  Senate 
may  consider  a  recommendation  by  the 
Rules  Committee  to  take  actions  to  en- 
force a  subpoena. 

The  rules  of  procedure  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration 
has  adopted  for  this  investigation  de- 
tail the  procedures  that  will  be  fol- 
lowed to  obtain  rulings  from  the  Rules 
Committee  on  objections  that  the  spe- 
cial independent  counsel  determines  to 
contest.  It  is  clear  from  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 202  and  from  the  procedural  rules, 
that  objections  are  to  be  ruled  upon  in 
a  concrete  setting,  once  a  witness  has 
asserted  a  privilege  against  responding 
to  a  particular  question  or  producing  a 
particular  document. 

The  letters  to  me  on  behalf  of  report- 
ers and  news  organizations  assert  ob- 
jections to  the  use  of  the  Senate's  sub- 
poena power  to  compel  information 
about  the  identity  of  reporters"  con- 
fidential sources.  These  letters  raise 
important  issues.  If,  at  the  appropriate 
time  in  the  future,  these  issues  are  pre- 
sented to  the  Rules  Committee,  the 
committee,  and  perhaps  the  Senate, 
will  need  to  consider  them  carefully. 
As  one  Senator  who  serves  on  the  Rules 
Committee,  I  wish  to  make  clear  that, 
if  these  questions  are  brought  to  the 


committee,  I  intend  to  consider  both 
sides"  views  with  an  open  mind  and 
with  an  appreciation  for  the  impor- 
tance of  the  questions  presented. 

Under  the  Senate's  resolution  estab- 
lishing this  investigation,  however,  as  I 
have  indicated  it  is  not  the  President 
pro  tempore's  role  to  anticipate  or  to 
rule  on  matters  of  privilege,  no  matter 
how  strongly  they  are  asserted,  in  the 
course  of  authorizing  subpoenas.  As 
long  as  a  subpoena  requested  by  the 
special  independent  counsel  is  within 
the  scope  of  the  investigation  with 
which  he  has  been  charged  and  is  not 
otherwise  plainly  inconsistent  with 
prior  determinations  of  the  Senate,  it 
is  my  responsibility  to  authorize  the 
issuance  of  a  requested  subpoena. 

I  hope  that  this  explanation  of  the 
role  of  the  President  pro  tempore  under 
Senate  Resolution  202,  and  of  the  op- 
portunity provided  under  the  resolu- 
tion and  implementing  rules  for  wit- 
nesses to  raise  objections  for  the  Sen- 
ate's consideration,  will  be  helpful  to 
my  colleagues  and  others  who  may  be 
interested.  The  procedure  that  I  have 
described  is  intended  to  preserve  the 
independence  that  the  Senate  has  vest- 
ed in  the  special  counsel  under  this  res- 
olution to  select  the  witnesses  who 
should  be  examined  in  the  course  of 
this  investigation,  while  recognizing 
the  Senate's  ultimate  responsibility  for 
the  use  of  its  subpoena  power. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


CABLE  TELEVISION  CONSUMER 
PROTECTION  ACT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Rockefeller).  The  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
as  the  Senator  from  Hawaii,  the  man- 
ager of  the  bill,  knows  we  have  been 
working  since  yesterday  in  connection 
with  three  amendrpents  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  has  intended  to  offer 
concerning  this  bill.  One  of  them  has  to 
do  with  refunds. 

I  would  like  to  just  discuss  that  one 
at  the  moment,  because  it  is  my  under- 
standing that  the  Senator  from  Hawaii, 
the  manager  of  the  bill,  is  intending  to 
deal  with  this  subject  at  a  later  point. 

S.  12  gives  the  FCC  the  authority  to 
disallow  unreasonable  cable  rate  in- 
creases. I  believe  that  if  the  Commis- 
sion finds  that  cable  subscribers  have 
been  paying  unreasonable  rates,  it  is 
only  fair  that  the  portion  of  those 
rates  which  are  deemed  unreasonable 
be  refunded  to  consumers. 

The  cable  companies  are  not  entitled 
to  keep  monopoly  revenues  which  have 
been  declared  unreasonable  by  the  ap- 
propriate regulatory  body. 

I  was  and  am  prepared  to  offer  an 
amendment  which  would  give  the  FCC 
the  authority  to  order  refunds  for  cable 
rate  overcharges.  But  it  is  my  under- 
standing   that    the    chairman    of   the 


Communications  Subcommittee.  Sen- 
ator INOUYE,  intends  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  the  upcoming  FCC  authoriza- 
tion bill  which  would  allow  the  Com- 
mission to  order  refunds  to  cable  sub- 
scribers who  have  been  subjected  to  un- 
reasonable rate  increases. 

Is  the  Senator  from  Ohio  correct 
with  respect  to  the  intentions  of  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii? 

Mr.  INOUYE.  The  Senator  from  Ohio 
is  corpGcti 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Under  those  cir- 
cumstances, assuming  that  would  be 
adopted,  in  behalf  of  the  consumers, 
the  FCC  would  be  in  a  position  to  order 
refunds  of  overcharges  made  to  the 
subscribers? 

Mr.  INOUYE.  The  Senator  is  correct 
again. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii.  I  look  forward  to 
working  with  him  on  this  issue. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
has  two  other  amendments,  and  is  try- 
ing to  work  forward  to  dispose  of  those 
two. 

But  in  the  interim,  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
currently  waiting  for  the  agreement  on 
a  unanimous-consent  request  on  proce- 
dure on  S.  12.  In  the  meantime,  I  want- 
ed just  to  make  a  few  brief  comments 
on  how  we  got  to  where  we  are  here, 
and  to  include  a  full  and  comprehen- 
sive statement  on  S.  12  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  President,  I  spoke  at  some  length 
earlier  in  the  week  on  the  history  of 
the  cable  legislation  and  why  the  cable 
legislation  came  about,  and  what  the 
reasons  were  for  S.  12,  the  legislation 
in  front  of  us  today. 

As  I  pointed  out  at  that  point,  this 
industry  has  a  long  history  in  my  State 
of  Colorado.  Much  of  the  cable  industry 
began  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  region 
because,  as  you  know,  the  physics  of 
cable  signals  are  that  they  do  not  wrap 
around  the  Earth,  as  radio  signals  do. 
They  just  go  straight,  and  you  have  to 
pick  up  the  television  signal,  you  have 
to  pick  that  up  and  rebroadcast  it  ef- 
fectively in  straight  lines. 

That  means  that  it  is  much  more  dif- 
ficult in  certain  places  in  the  Rocky 
Mountain  valley  or  in  a  big  city  like 
Manhattan  to  pick  up  a  cable  signal 
unless  you  can  retransmit  it  in  some 
way. 

Cable  television  began  in  rural  areas, 
in  spareely  populated  areas,  and  began 
in  areas  where  it  was  very  difficult  be- 
cause of  the  shadow  of  the  mountains 
to  receive  television  signals. 

So  as  a  result,  many  small  franchises 
or  small  companies  began  with  what 
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was  tlen  a  kind  of  antenna  television. 
It  wa )  a  supplement  to  over-the-air 
broadcasting,  and  a  number  of  small 
grew  up.  Some  of  those  be- 
arger  and  larger,  and  out  of  that 
;he  fact  that  Denver,  CO,  has  be- 
in  effect,  cable  capital  of  the 
countfy,  or  the  cable  capital  of  the 
world. 
Thrfe  out  of  the  ten  largest  compa- 
based  there,  and  a  Time-War- 
used  to  be  based  in  Den- 
bifore  they  moved  back  to  Con- 
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that  history,  we  have  always 
deep  involvement  with  this  in- 
which  has  grown  up  in  a  very 
way  to  the  city  of  Denver  and 
State  of  Colorado.  There  are  now 
imately    10.000    people    directly 
directly  employed  in  the  cable 
industry,  and  obviously  the 
from  that  in  my  State  is  very 
very  important  for  employ- 
md  the  economic  base.  And  also, 
p  (inted  out  earlier,  a  point  of  real 
s  cable  has  begun  to  reach  the 
that  many  of  us  felt  the  cable 
industry  had. 
a  long  time  in  the  1970's,  as  this 
industry  was  growing  up,  there 
lot  of  other  people  who  wanted, 
is    the    case    in    the    tele- 
world,     to     protect 
from   inroads  of  any  new 
.  If  you  look  back,  even  be- 
Communications  Act  of  1934 
originally  written,  you  can  see  all 
people  who  had  a  leg  into  the 
world  were  trying  to 
( verybody  else  out. 

industry  has  done  that  pretty 
.  History  is  replete  with  ex- 
of  that.  For  example,  AM  radio; 
on-the-radio  band  worked  as- 
to  keep  out  FM  radio  so  that 
r^dio  would  not  compete.  And  ulti- 
the  Congress  had  to  enact  leg- 
to  require  radios,  for  example, 
an  FM  dial  on  them  so  that,  in 
for   the   people   who   had   radio, 
on    the    FM    frequency 
be  able   to  be   received  in  the 
AM  broadcasters  had  a  lock  on 
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same  thing  happened  with  the 
of  television,  the  people  who 
it.  The  first  televisions  were 
signals,  channels  2  through  13. 
VHF  television  was  going  on, 
were  other  people  saying:  We  can 
higher  frequency,  ultrahigh  fre- 
.  And  that  is  above  channel  15 
dial.  To  make  sure  that  those 
Ranted  to  get  In,  the  UHF  people 
not  get  in,  the  television  people 
effectively  controlled  the  television  set 
mark  (t,  and  you  could  only  buy  tele- 
vision sets  that  got  channels  2  through 
13 

So  Ihe  Government  once  more  had  to 
inten  ene  and  to  say  to  the  television 
Indus  ry:  We  want  this  to  be  more  com- 
petiti  re.  Let  us  allow  UHF  to  get  in,  as 
well.  And  we  required  that  television 


sets  be  built  that  had  not  only  the  VHF 
dial  on  them,  but  UHF  as  well.  And  all 
of  us  now  know  that  is  a  standard  in 
American  communication  history  of 
the  industries  keeping  the  others  out. 
That  has  always  happened. 

It  certainly  was  true  with  the  cable 
television  industry.  For  20  years,  those 
in  the  broadcasting  industry  saw  the 
threat  of  competition  coming  from 
cable  television,  and  through  the  FCC 
and  through  various  legislative  activi- 
ties, they  were  able  to  really  muffle 
the  potential  of  cable  television,  cable 
television  which  then  wanted  to  be- 
come more  than  just  a  retransmittal  of 
what  was  a  television  signal,  but  began 
to  think  about  getting  into  program- 
ming on  its  own. 

There  were  early  ventures  into  that. 
Ted  Turner  and  the  super  station,  com- 
ing out  of  Atlanta;  the  Chicago  Trib- 
une, with  their  super  television  station 
in  Chicago,  began  to  use  satellites  and 
beamed  down  to  local  communities. 
And  it  became  clear  that  there  was 
emerging  the  potential  for  competition 
for  over-the-air  broadcasting. 

So  the  broadcasters,  doing  what  has 
happened  in  this  industry  for  a  long 
time,  went  to  the  FCC,  went  to  all 
their  friends  in  Congress,  built  a  lot  of 
barriers  around  cable  so  cable  could 
not  get  in;  the  behavior  of  VHF  to 
UHF;  the  behavior  of  AM  radio  to  FM 
radio.  That  has  been  standard. 

We  have  seen  the  same  thing  in  the 
telephone  world,  keeping  out  long-dis- 
tance competition.  First,  long-distance 
competitors  were  around,  MCI  and  oth- 
ers, the  AT&T  fought  like  crazy  to 
keep  competition  out.  That  has  been  a 
standard,  to  keep  the  new  person  out. 

Enter  the  Congress  in  the  late  seven- 
ties. We  began  becoming  involved  in 
this,  figuring  how  do  we  unleash  this 
new  potential.  The  first  thing  we  did 
was  the  pole  attachment  bill  in  the 
late  seventies,  which  allowed  cable  tel- 
evision, at  a  reasonable  rate,  to  string 
their  lines,  string  their  cables  on  tele- 
phone poles,  so  that  the  telephone  in- 
dustry could  not  charge  excessive 
rates,  and  therefore  keep  the  cable  tel- 
evision from  being  able  to  string  their 
wires  in  the  community. 

Then,  ultimately,  the  Cable  Act  of 
1984,  which  effectively  knocked  down 
the  barriers— most  of  the  barriers,  if 
not  all  the  barriers— to  the  entry  of 
cable  television  into  the  communica- 
tions marketplace. 

And  that  legislation,  which  became 
law  in  1984,  was  really,  in  many  ways, 
very  important  to  the  cable  commu- 
nity. It  did  what  it  was  intended  to  do. 
It  allowed  the  cable  television  industry 
to  expand  and  gave  them  a  financial 
base  and  a  certain  amount  of  financial 
stability,  and  allowed  cable  television 
to  really  move  into  a  kind  of  maturity 
and  begin  to  exercise  and  realize  its  po- 
tential. 

When  that  happened,  the  number  of 
households  subscribing  doubled.  There 


are  now  about  60  million  American 
households  subscribing  to  cable  tele- 
vision. That  practically  doubled.  The 
number  of  channels  have  increased 
very  dramatically,  and  cable  television 
is  now  providing  a  wealth  of  program- 
ming, ranging  from  ESPN,  and  we  are 
looking  at  other  kinds  of  sporting 
channels;  and  CNN,  where  we  all  saw 
what  happened  in  Japan  with  the 
President,  and  all  of  us  watched  what 
happened  in  the  Middle  East. 

Children's  programming  is  on  cable 
television.  Outside  of  Sesame  Street, 
on  commercial  broadcasting  there  is  no 
commitment  at  all  to  children's  tele- 
vision. I  made  that  point  earlier  this 
week.  Cable  has  picked  up  a  great  num- 
ber of  these  responsibilities  and  has 
really  grown  into  a  kind  of  maturity, 
offering  science,  educational  program- 
ming, children's  programming,  a  vast 
array  of  programming  related  to  sport- 
ing events,  a  lot  of  new  entertainment 
programming,  and  so  on.  So  cable  is 
really  moving  out  very  dramatically. 

Now  we  are  at  a  point  where  we  are 
debating  S.  12,  which  threatens  to  re- 
verse a  great  deal  of  the  progress  that 
has  been  made  in  the  area  of  cable  tele- 
vision. Sometime  later  this  afternoon, 
or  early  tomorrow  morning.  Senator 
Packwood,  or  some  of  us  on  behalf  of 
Senator  Packwood,  will  lay  down  a 
substitute  to  S.  12,  and  we  will  get  into 
a  full  debate  about  what  that  does  and 
why  that  substitute  is  more  agreeable, 
why  that  substitute  is  more  realistic, 
and  why  that  substitute  is  much  better 
public  policy  than  that  which  is  found 
in  S.  12. 

I  will  not  get  into  that  at  this  point, 
Mr.  President.  I  only  wanted  to  set  the 
stage,  set  some  of  the  background  re- 
lated to  how  we  got  to  where  we  are  in 
cable  television.  What  we  are  seeing 
now  is  that  cable  television  has  become 
a  major  force.  What  this  debate  is  real- 
ly all  about  is  not  about  rates.  Both 
bills— the  basic  bill  and  the  sub- 
stitute—regulate rates.  There  has  been 
some  abuse  of  that.  This  legislation,  S. 
12,  this  debate,  is  not  about  rates.  This 
is  not  about  services.  Both  S.  12  and 
the  substitute  call  upon  the  FCC  to  set 
basic  standards  related  to  service. 
They  both  address  rate  regulation,  and 
they  are  the  same  in  service  regula- 
tion. It  is  not  about  the  concerns  of  the 
broadcasters.  Both  of  them  have  the 
same  provisions  relating  to  retrans- 
mission consent  and  must-carry. 

What  is  the  difference  then?  In  my 
opinion,  the  difference  is  that  S.  12  is  a 
frontal  attack  on  the  cable  television 
industry.  It  runs  against  the  grain  of 
copyright  issues  and  creativity,  which 
has  characterized  the  communications 
industry  when  it  is  left  alone.  It  is  but 
another  battle  in  this  50-year  industry 
of  parts  of  the  industry  attempting  to 
use  the  legislative  process,  or  the  FCC, 
to  limit  the  new  guy  on  the  block. 
That  is  what  this  is  all  about. 

Again,  let  me  repeat  that  this  debate 
is  not  about  rate  regulation.  Both  the 


bill,  S.  12,  and  the  substitute,  call  for 
rate  regulation.  This  debate.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  not  about  service.  Both  S.  12 
and  the  substitute  call  upon  the  FCC  to 
regulate  service.  This  debate  is  not 
about  retransmission  consent  and  the 
concerns  of  broadcasters.  The  language 
on  retransmission  consent  and  must- 
carry  is  the  same  in  S.  12  as  in  the  sub- 
stitute. 

What  this  debate,  then,  is  all  about  is 
those  who  want  to  use  the  political 
process,  as  has  been  done  since  the  be- 
ginning of  telecommunications,  to  use 
the  political  process  to  limit  one  group 
of  people,  to  keep  them  out  of  being 
able  to  compete,  to  keep  them  out  of 
growing.  This  has  happened  over  and 
over  and  over  again.  That  is  what  we 
are  seeing  here.  This  happened  in  the 
twenties  and  thirties  with  radio.  This 
happened  at  that  point  when  the  AM 
radio  people  were  saying,  "We  do  not 
want  competition  from  the  FM,  from 
the  people  who  have  FM  stations,"  and 
they  effectively  precluded  it,  until 
Congress  came  in  and  said,  "Allow  that 
competition." 

In  television  the  same  thing  hap- 
pened. The  VHF  people  kept  out  the 
UHF  people,  and  the  over-the-air 
broadcasters  did  everything  they  could 
to  keep  out  cable  television.  It  hap- 
pened in  the  common  carrier  business. 
AT&T  did  everything  they  could  to 
keep  out  competition  in  long-distance 
carriers.  It  happened  in  equipment. 
AT&T,  again,  through  Western  Elec- 
tric, did  everything  they  could  to  make 
sure  that  the  only  equipment  anybody 
could  buy  was  made  by  Western  Elec- 
tric. This  has  been  the  history  of  those 
who  have  had  a  piece  of  telecommuni- 
cations trying  to  keep  the  new  individ- 
ual out.  And  that  is  what  S.  12  is  all 
about,  too. 

To  repeat,  this  is  not  about  rate  reg- 
ulation. Both  the  bill  and  the  sub- 
stitute have  rate  regulation.  This  is 
not  about  service.  Both  the  bill  and  the 
substitute  have  regulated  service.  This 
is  not  about  retransmission  consent 
and  must-carry.  Both  the  bill  and  the 
substitute  have  retransmission  and 
must-carry  in  them.  This  is  about  an 
attack  on  the  new  guy  on  the  block — 
the  cable  television  industry.  That  in- 
dustry— I  will  argue  later  and  have  ar- 
gued before — has  reached  too  much  of 
its  potential,  and  it  has  a  long  way  to 
go  and  a  wonderful  future.  This  is  an 
industry  that,  through  a  great  deal  of 
investment,  has  provided  CNN.  And 
what  S.  12  wants  to  do  is  regulate  the 
industry  in  such  a  way  that  it  is  not 
going  to  have  the  resources  to  add 
onto,  augment,  and  make  CNN  more 
sophisticated  to  compete  against  the 
evening  broadcasters.  They  do  not 
want  that  to  happen. 

This  industry  is  offering  children's 
programming,  and  the  guys  on  the  out- 
side who  do  not  like  the  fact  that  the 
cable  television  industry  is  offering  a 
variety  of  new  entrants,  are  now  call- 


ing for  the  regulation  of  the  funds  that 
the  cable  television  industry  can  put 
into  programming.  Is  there  going  to  be 
more  children's  programming?  Not  on 
your  life.  You  can  imagine  that  that 
investment  is  going  to  decline,  and  we 
are  going  to  be  going  back  to  the  chil- 
dren's programming  wasteland,  which 
was  left  to  us  by  the  commercial  broad- 
casters. 

If  you  look  at  a  whole  series  of  alter- 
native programming,  the  cable  tele- 
vision industry  has  invested  billions 
and  billions  of  dollars  into  the  creation 
of  that  programming.  As  will  be  point- 
ed out,  the  provisions  of  S.  12  that  are 
truly  onerous  are  those  which  would 
restrict  the  capacity  of  the  industry  to 
develop  programming.  Yes,  it  is  going 
to  compete  against  the  other  people, 
and  they  do  not  want  that  to  happen.  It 
will  restrict  the  ability  to  gain  the 
funding  necessary  to  develop  that  pro- 
gramming, which  is  expensive.  The 
people  on  the  outside  do  not  want  the 
competition  of  that  programming.  And 
it  will  restrict  the  ability  of  these  i)eo- 
ple  who  developed  this  programming  to 
keep  control  of  that  and  soil  it  to 
whom  they  want. 

That  is  what  this  debate  is  all  about. 
Mr.  President.  It  is  not  about  rates  or 
about  service,  and  it  is  not  about 
retransmission  consent.  That  will  be 
made  very  clear,  if  we  have  any  time 
for  discussion  tonight,  tomorrow,  or 
whenever  this  comes  up.  I  will  be  back 
pointing  out  to  individuals  what  this 
bill  and  the  substitute  is  and  what  it  is 
not.  Members  of  the  U.S.  Senate  should 
not  be  fooled  as  to  what  they  are  being 
sold.  They  are  not  being  sold  a  piece  of 
legislation  that  relates  to  somehow  we 
are  going  to  regulate  rates  and,  if  S.  12 
does  not  pass,  consumers  are  going  to 
be  ripped  off.  Wrong.  The  substitute 
has  rate  regulation  in  it  as  well.  That 
is  one  of  the  reasons  for  having  a  bill. 
And  the  other  reason  for  having  a  bill 
is  service  issues.  Both  bills  regulate 
service. 

What  this  is  about  is  a  frontal  attack 
on  competition  in  the  industry.  That  is 
what  S.  12  does. 

I  would  note  in  summary  that  those 
who  support  the  substitute  have  a  ring- 
ing case  that  they  can  make  that  they 
are  also  endorsing  rate  regulation, 
they  are  endorsing  better  service  for 
the  cable  industrir,  and  they  are  ac- 
cepting the  same  package  of 
retransmission  and  must  carry  lan- 
guage that  is  in  S.  12. 

S.  12  contains  all  of  these  other  ex- 
traneous provisions  that  are  simply  a 
frontal  attack  on  the  new  industry  and 
the  new  industry's  ability  to  compete 
in  a  marketplace  where  there  are  a  lot 
of  other  people  who  just  do  not  want 
that  competition.  This  has  been  going 
on  for  60  years  in  American  tele- 
communications history.  There  is  an- 
other example  of  it  here.  I  hope  we  do 
not.  and  my  colleagues  here,  a  major- 
ity of  them,  do  not  fall  for  this  very 
thin  anticompetitive  use. 


CABLE  AND  COLORADO 

The  cable  television  industry  has  a 
long  history  in  my  home  State  of  Colo- 
rado and  is  an  important  part  of  the 
Colorado  economy.  Early  cable  systems 
began  in  communities  with  poor  tele- 
vision reception,  to  provide  people  liv- 
ing in  those  areas  with  access  to  clear 
strong  signals.  The  Rocky  Mountains 
interfere  significantly  with  broadcast 
signals  in  many  rural  areas  of  Colorado 
and  several  of  the  industry's  pioneers 
began  by  offering  cable  service  to  small 
communities  in  my  State.  This  early 
service  would  simply  transmit  by  cable 
over-the-air  broadcast  signals  to  areas 
that  could  not  receive  them. 

The  industry  has  grown  sigmificantly 
since  those  early  days  and  cable  is  now 
available  in  most  of  the  country.  Tech- 
nological improvements  made  it  pos- 
sible to  transmit  more  channels  by 
cable  than  are  broadcast  to  a  given 
area.  Now,  instead  of  simply  ofTering 
clear  broadcast  signals  to  viewers, 
cable  systems  offer  a  wide  range  of  pro- 
gramming not  available  over  the  local 
airwaves.  A  number  of  the  individuals 
who  began  operating  small  cable  sys- 
tems in  Colorado  have  helped  build  the 
industry  and  several  of  the  leading 
cable  companies  in  the  country. 

As  a  result,  Denver  has  been  called 
the  cable  capital  of  the  world.  Three  of 
the  10  largest  multisystem  operators 
are  headquartered  in  Colorado,  includ- 
ing two  of  the  three  largest.  Colorado 
is  also  the  home  of  Cable  Television 
Laboratories,  Inc.  [CableLabs],  the  in- 
dustry's research  consortium.  Cable 
contributes  more  than  $500  million  to 
Colorado's  economy  and  brings  nearly 
10,000  jobs  to  my  State.  We  have  168 
cable  systems  that  bring  cable  to  345 
communities  and  670,000  subscribers. 

In  the  House  of  Representatives,  I 
served  on  and  for  6  years  chaired  the 
Teleconmiunications  Subcommittee. 
During  those  years.  I  became  very  fa- 
miliar with  the  cable  industry  and 
worked  on  a  number  of  issues  related 
to  the  industry.  I  was  a  principal  au- 
thor of  the  Cable  Act  of  1984.  the  most 
significant  cable  legislation  enacted 
during  those  years.  That  legislation 
was  intended  to  remove  many  of  the 
barriers  that  limited  the  cable  indus- 
try's ability  to  offer  programming  to 
American  consumers.  In  the  Cable  Act, 
Congress  encouraged  greater  competi- 
tion for  the  broadcast  networks  in 
order  to  bring  a  wider  range  of  choices 
to  viewers. 

BACKOBOUND:  purpose  and  effect  of  19M 
CABLE  ACT 

Prior  to  the  Cable  Act  of  1984,  the 
cable  industry  was  extensively  regu- 
lated by  local  franchising  authorities. 
The  fact  is,  during  those  years,  the  in- 
dustry was  the  prisoner  of  a  highly 
fragmented  scheme  of  local  regiilation. 
Between  1976  and  1986,  cable  prices 
were  allowed  to  increase  at  only  two- 
thirds  the  rate  of  inflation  and,  in 
some  cases,  dramatically  less.  Before 
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Act,  the  franchise  process, 
franchise  renewals,  was  an 
mine    field.     No    uniform 
existed  from  community  to 
The    franchising    process 
ten  used  as  a  tool  to  accomplish 
or  political  goals.   An  operator 
assurance  upon  franchise  expi- 
that  its  cable   business  would 
abruptly  cease,  even  if  it  had  pro- 
outstanding  service.  This  regu- 
system  made  it  nearly  impos- 
for  cable   operators   to    upgrade 
systems    or    develop   additional 
mming  services. 

,  Congress  established  a  more 
regulatory   structure,    imple- 
by  the  FCC,  in  order  to  encour- 
i^vestment  in  new  plant  and  equip- 
programming,   and   technology. 
Ctible  Act  has  worked:  The  number 
subscribers  has  increased  from 
30  million  just  prior  to  passage 
mc*-e  than  55  million  today;  90  per- 
)f  cable   subscribers   receive   at 
channels,  with  the  average  sys- 
offering  more  than  35  channels,  in 
to  the  24  channels  or  less  in 
one-quarter  of  cable  sub- 
now  receive  60  or  more  chan- 
hannel  capacity  continues  to  in- 
Just  last  month  a  150-channel 
was  launched  in  New  York,  and 
,  the  number  of  cable  net- 
C-SPAN,  CNN,  ESPN,  and 
has  increased  from  49  in  1984  to 
991,  with  continued  expansion  ex- 
through  the  1990's. 

n  has  enabled  operators 
sufstantially  increase  their  invest- 
in  plant  and  equipment;  annual 
ng  for  this  purpose  was  $100  mil- 
1983,  before  passage  of  the  Cable 
ince  1984,  the  industry  has  in- 
more  than  $5.4  billion  in  plant 
efjuipment.  Consumers  have  bene- 
rom  the  improved  picture  qual- 
rtliability,  and  increased  number 
ch(  .nnels  that  this  investment  and 
t  chnology  makes  possible, 
e  operators"  annual  investments 
c    cable    programming    have 
from  $300  million  in  1984  to  al- 
S1.5  billion  in  1991.  Overall  pro- 
spending  by  both  basic  cable 
and  premium  cable  services, 
]  [BO,   Showtime,  and  the  Disney 
,  has  climbed  from  51.1  billion 
billion  during  this  period, 
industry  continues  to  invest  in 
ttchnologies  that  promise  to  bring 
benefits  to  consumers.  Much  of  the 
in  this  area  is  done  at  Cable 
Laboratories,  Inc. 

the  industry's  research 
envelopment  consortium,  located 
home  town  of  Boulder,  CO.  It  is 
noting  that  the  cable  industry 
ii^vested  in  a  technology  lab  for  the 
at  a  time  when  many  other  in- 
have  dropped  their  research 
Technologies  such  as  fiber 
optic^  and  digital  compression  bring 
the  pi  omise  of  a  huge  jump  in  the  num- 
ber o '  channels  available  to  viewers. 
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The  industry  has  already  begun  to  in- 
troduce fiber  optics  in  many  systems 
throughout  the  country.  Cable  tech- 
nology also  allows  for  carriage  of  high- 
definition  television  signals  and  the  in- 
dustry is  involved  in  research  and  de- 
velopment efforts  designed  to  bring 
this  technology  to  consumers.  Inter- 
active television  is  another  area  of  re- 
search that  could  lead  to  a  variety  of 
new  services. 

The  impact  has  been  tremendous.  For 
example,  CNN  has  brought  world 
events  much  closer  to  us.  We  have  be- 
come used  to  seeing  historic  events 
such  as  the  gulf  war  and  dramatic  de- 
velopments in  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Eastern  Europe  as  they  happen  rather 
than  seeing  brief  film  clips  after  the 
fact.  Some  observers  even  credit  CNN 
with  helping  bring  about  changes 
abroad  because  demonstrators  are  en- 
couraged by  the  knowledge  that  their 
voice  will  be  heard.  Closer  to  home,  C- 
SPAN  has  made  television  coverage  of 
our  debates  commonplace.  Viewers  also 
now  have  a  wider  choice  of  entertain- 
ment, educational,  and  sports  program- 
ming. 

Moreover,  the  Cable  Act  includes  a 
number  of  "public  interest  obliga- 
tions" which  the  cable  industry  agreed 
to  accept  that  are  often  overlooked  by 
the  industry's  critics.  For  example,  the 
Cable  Act  includes  important  equal 
employment  opportunity  provisions  to 
prohibit  discrimination  in  employment 
in  the  cable  industry  and  encourage 
the  industry  to  hire  minorities  and 
women.  No  other  sector  in  the  commu- 
nications industry  has  agreed  to  a 
similar  statutory  obligation.  Other 
provisions  allow  franchising  authori- 
ties to  require  channels  to  be  dedicated 
to  public,  educational,  or  govern- 
mental use  and  make  channels  avail- 
able for  lease  for  commercial  use,  pro- 
hibit redlining  of  services,  and  require 
operators  to  disclose  to  subscribers  the 
kinds  of  information  the  cable  operator 
collects  and  maintains  about  cus- 
tomers. Finally,  the  Cable  Act  permits 
cities  to  collect  a  franchise  fee  of  up  to 
5  percent  of  gross  revenues.  The  indus- 
try paid  $826  million  in  franchise  fees 
in  1991,  up  from  $200  million  in  1984. 
That's  one  quarter  of  the  aid  we  pro- 
vide cities  throughout  the  Community 
Development  Block  Grant  Program. 

Since  the  passage  of  the  Cable  Act  of 
1984,  the  industry  has  been  able  to  de- 
velop and  deploy  new  technology,  in- 
crease channel  capacity  and  offer  new 
programming  and  networks.  These  de- 
velopments have  brought  cable  to  new 
areas  and  millions  of  new  viewers,  as 
well  as  increased  programming  variety 
and  choices.  Although  the  Cable  Act 
has  had  enormous  success  in  these 
areas,  there  are  some  problems  in  the 
industry  that  need  our  attention. 

NEED  FOR  LEGISLATION/TEW  HOLE  IN  1990 

The  tremendous  growth  in  cable  tele- 
vision has  not  been  trouble  free.  There 
have    been   some   problems   associated 


with  basic  cable  rates.  In  some  cases, 
financial  players  interested  in  maxi- 
mizing short-term  profit  have  taken 
advantage  of  rate  deregulation.  There 
have  also  been  problems  with  customer 
service,  some  of  which  can  be  traced  to 
the  rapid  increase  in  the  number  of 
cable  viewers  served  by  a  company. 
The  marketplace  for  video  program- 
ming has  changed  significantly  since 
1984  and  we  should  consider  adapting 
the  law  to  reflect  the  new  cir- 
cumstances. I  agree  that  some  fine- 
tuning  of  the  Cable  Act  is  needed  to  ad- 
dress problems  in  the  areas  of  rates  and 
customer  service. 

A  new.  stable  regulatory  environ- 
ment would  benefit  the  industry  by 
ending  the  present  uncertainty  and 
could  help  protect  customers  from  ex- 
cessive rate  increases  and  service  prob- 
lems. However,  we  should  not  go  too 
far  and  return  the  industry  to  the  regu- 
latory morass  that  existed  prior  to 
1984.  That  would  seriously  threaten  the 
gains  we  have  made  as  well  as  prevent 
further  progress.  Nor  should  cable  be 
regulated  as  if  it  is  a  utility.  We  have 
made  great  strides  in  moving  away 
from  a  communications  sector  made  up 
of  large,  regulated  monopolies  with  a 
guaranteed  rate  of  return.  Rather  than 
imposing  that  outdated  model  on  cable, 
we  should  encourage  greater  competi- 
tion in  the  video  programming  market- 
place so  that  viewers  will  benefit  from 
a  greater  variety  of  choices. 

Last  year,  when  the  Senate  consid- 
ered legislation  in  this  area  (S.  1880),  I 
had  reservations  about  some  elements 
of  that  proposal  and  worked  with  Sen- 
ator Gore  to  resolve  those  concerns  so 
that  S.  1880  could  move  forward.  Sen- 
ator Gore  and  I  reached  an  agreement 
on  an  amendment  regarding  the  pro- 
gram access  issue  that  was  one  of  my 
major  concerns.  After  we  reached  that 
agreement,  I  had  hoped  that  the  Senate 
would  consider  the  legislation  and  ad- 
dress the  rate  and  customer  service  is- 
sues. I  urged  the  Senate  to  consider  the 
legislation.  Unfortunately,  the  contin- 
ued objections  of  other  Senators  and 
the  President  prevented  the  Senate 
from  acting. 

S.  12  OVERVIEW 

The  legislation  we  are  considering 
today.  S.  12.  the  Cable  Television 
Consumer  Protection  Act  of  1991,  con- 
tains many  provisions  similar  to  those 
of  S.  1880.  However,  a  number  of  other 
provisions  go  well  beyond  those  we 
considered  last  year  and  we  need  to 
carefully  examine  the  legislation  and 
its  impact  on  consumers  before  enact- 
ing S.  12. 

S.  12  includes  many  changes  that  are 
well  outside  the  scope  of  basic  rates 
and  customer  services,  the  problem 
areas  that  have  largely  driven  the  leg- 
islation. Some  elements  of  S.  12  would 
fundamentally  alter  relationships  be- 
tween the  cable  industry  and  its  com- 
petitors. The  legitimate  consumer  con- 
cerns are  being  used  as  a  vehicle  for  ca- 


ble's competitors  to  obtain  legislative 
assistance  that  we  otherwise  might  not 
consider.  Many  of  these  extraneous 
provisions  concern  me  deeply. 

I  am  concerned  that  S.  12.  in  its 
present  form  will  hurt  consumers  by 
hindering  the  development  of  new  pro- 
gramming and  technologies,  ending  the 
dramatic  growth  in  the  number  and 
types  of  programs  available  to  viewers 
that  we  have  seen  since  the  passage  of 
the  1984  Cable  Act.  In  moving  to  pro- 
tect consumers  from  excessive  rates 
and  poor  service.  Congress  must  take 
care  not  to  discourage  the  development 
of  greater  program  diversity  and  new 
technology  to  deliver  programming  to 
America's  homes. 

We  will  have  the  opportunity  to  con- 
sider an  alternative  to  S.  12  that  I  be- 
lieve offers  a  more  balanced  approach. 
It  will  protect  consumers  and  increa.se 
competition  in  the  television  industry 
without  taking  punitive  action  against 
the  industry.  I  do  not  think  it  is  per- 
fect but  I  do  think  it  is  a  workable  ap- 
proach and  a  substantial  improvement 
over  S.  12.  I  encourage  my  colleagues 
to  join  me  in  supporting  this  alter- 
native. I  would  like  to  turn  to  the 
major  issues  in  the  cable  debate  and 
outline  some  of  my  concerns  about  S. 
12  and  discuss  alternatives  to  the  pro- 
visions of  S.  12. 

RATE  REGULATION 

Rate  regulation  should  be  our  first 
priority  in  considering  cable  legisla- 
tion. We  have  seen  abuses  in  the  area 
of  rates  and  addressing  this  problem 
should  be  the  goal  of  the  legislation. 
But  the  picture  is  not  what  proponents 
of  S.  12  would  like  us  to  believe. 

The  most  recent  GAO  survey  of  cable 
television  rates  found  that  basic  cable 
rates  increased  by  61  percent  between 
November  1986  and  April  1991.  This  in- 
crease does  outpace  the  inflation  rate. 
However,  it  is  important  that  we  place 
this  rise  in  context. 

A  portion  of  the  increase  can  be  at- 
tributed to  cable  systems  catching  up 
to  the  artificially  low  rates  during  the 
years  of  local  regulation.  The  FCC  first 
affirmed  local  rate  regulation  in  1972. 
From  that  year  until  1986 — when  the 
Cable  Act  limited  the  scope  of  local 
regulation — cable  rate  increases  ran  72 
points  behind  the  increase  in  inflation. 
Inflation  was  high  during  those  years 
and  local  regulation  reduced  rates  in 
real  dollars,  keeping  cable  from  invest- 
ing in  technology  and  programming. 
Increased  rates  have  helped  cable  to 
catch  up  and  make  the  investments 
that  could  not  have  been  made  under 
the  previous  regulatory  structure. 
Viewers  have  benefited  from  those  in- 
vestments. 

One  of  the  results  of  that  investment 
is  the  rise  in  the  number  of  channels  on 
the  average  cable  system.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  consumers  are  paying  more 
for  cable  today  than  they  did  6  years 
ago;  they  are  also  getting  more.  Last 
summer's  GAO  study  looked  at  changes 


in  cable  rates  on  a  per-channel  basis  as 
well  as  at  the  increase  for  basic  service 
packages.  The  price  consumers  pay  for 
each  basic  channel  has  increased,  mov- 
ing from  44  cents  in  1986  to  53  cents  in 
1991.  However,  that  rate  of  increase  is 
actually  less  than  the  inflation  rate 
over  that  period.  When  we  adjust  for 
inflation,  consumers  actually  pay  one 
penny  less  for  each  basic  channel  than 
they  did  before  rate  deregulation  took 
affect. 

Overall,  the  problem  is  not  as  severe 
as  it  has  been  portrayed.  However, 
there  have  been  some  examples  of 
abuses  and  looking  at  the  average 
numbers  is  hardly  consolation  for 
those  consumers  who  have  found  them- 
selves facing  an  excessive  increase.  We 
do  need  to  take  steps  to  protect  those 
consumers. 

The  Cable  Act  permits  regulation  of 
basic  cable  rates  if  the  cable  operator 
does  not  face  effective  competition. 
The  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion [FCC]  recently  tightened  its 
standard  of  effective  competition.  To 
be  exempt  from  regulation,  a  cable  sys- 
tem must  face  competition  from  six 
over-the-air  broadcast  stations  or  an- 
other multichannel  provider  that  is 
available  to  50  percent  of  the  homes  in 
the  cable  operator's  market  area  and 
subscribed  to  by  10  percent  of  the  mar- 
ket area's  homes.  Under  this  standard, 
about  61  percent  of  cable  systems,  serv- 
ing 34  percent  of  cable  viewers,  do  not 
face  effective  competition  and  are  sub- 
ject to  rate  regulation. 

S.  12  would  further  tighten  this 
standard  and  make  more  cable  systems 
subject  to  rate  regulation.  Under  S.  12. 
a  cable  operator  would  face  effective 
competition  if  the  operator  has  com- 
petition from  both  another  multi- 
channel provider  and  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  broadcast  signals.  A  majority  of 
homes  in  the  cable  operator's  market 
area  would  have  to  have  access  to  the 
competing  multichannel  provider  and 
at  least  15  percent  of  the  homes  must 
subscribe  to  the  competing  service.  If 
less  than  30  percent  of  the  households 
in  a  cable  system's  market  area  actu- 
ally subscribe,  the  system  would  be 
considered  subject  to  effective  com- 
petition and  exempt  from  regulation. 

S.  12  would  require  the  FCC  to  estab- 
lish guidelines  for  regulation  of  a  cable 
system's  basic  tier  and  related  equip- 
ment if  the  system  does  not  face  effec- 
tive competition.  Local  franchising  au- 
thorities could  petition  the  FCC  for  au- 
thority to  regulate  basic  service  and 
the  FCC  must  grant  such  authority  if 
the  Commission  finds  that  the  local 
authority's  laws  and  regulations  con- 
form to  the  Commission's  procedures, 
standards,  requirements  and  guide- 
lines. 

This  approach  is  similar  to  that 
taken  in  S.  1880  last  year.  However,  S. 
12  adds  two  new  provisions  related  to 
the  regulation  of  basic  services.  First, 
the  FCC  would  be  required  to  ensure 


that  rates  following  changes  in  service 
tiers  are  reasonable.  Second,  If  less 
than  30  percent  of  a  system's  subscrib- 
ers only  receive  basic  service,  the  FCC 
can  regulate  the  lowest  priced  service 
tier  subscribed  to  by  at  least  30  percent 
of  the  system's  customers. 

Finally,  the  legislation  also  includes 
"bad  actor"  provisions  that  allow  the 
Commission  to  regulate  rates  for 
nonbasic  services.  If  the  FCC  receives  a 
complaint  about  these  rates  the  Com- 
mission would  be  required  to  review 
the  rate  and  establish  a  reasonable  rate 
if  the  cable  operator's  rates  are  found 
unreasonable.  This  provision  would  not 
apply  to  programming  that  is  offered 
on  a  per-channel  or  per-progrram  basis. 

I  am  concerned  that  S.  12  could  lead 
to  a  return  to  the  pre-1984  days  of  ex- 
treme local  rate  regulation.  The  Cable 
Act  established  a  national  policy  for 
the  regulation  of  the  cable  industry 
which— as  the  FCC  concluded  in  its  1990 
Report  to  Congress — successfully  pro- 
moted investment  in  new  technologies, 
increased  channel  capacity,  improved 
programming,  and  expanded  diversity. 
Extreme  reregulation  of  the  cable  in- 
dustry would  choke  off  investment  in 
plant  and  programming  and  is  not  in 
the  consumers'  interest.  Cable  has  be- 
come a  national  industry  and  a  patch- 
work regulatory  structure  would  be  a 
step  backward.  If  S.  12  is  enacted  into 
law  in  its  current  form.  I  fear  a  return 
to  the  fragmented  regulatory  system  of 
the  past.  Congress  needs  to  address  the 
rate  issue.  However,  I  am  concerned 
that  S.  12  could  allow  much  broader 
rate  regulation  than  S.  1880  would 
have,  particularly  for  nonbasic  serv- 
ices. 

The  alternative  amendment  that  the 
Senate  will  consider  seeks  to  increase 
competition  for  cable  systems.  How- 
ever, it  also  includes  some  rate  regula- 
tion provisions  to  complement  the  pro- 
visions designed  to  encourage  competi- 
tion. Competition  from  broadcast  sta- 
tions would  no  longer  be  sufficient  to 
exempt  a  system  from  rate  regulation. 
To  be  exempt  a  cable  system  must  face 
competition  from  another  multi- 
channel provider  which  is  available  to 
half  the  homes  in  the  cable  system's 
service  area  and  actually  provides  serv- 
ice to  10  percent  of  those  homes.  This 
would  make  virtually  every  system  in 
the  country  subject  to  rate  regulation. 
As  with  S.  12.  local  governments  would 
be  permitted  to  regulate  rates  if  they 
follow  FCC  guidelines  and  standards. 

The  rate  regulation  provisions  also 
would  go  beyond  S.  12  into  two  areas. 
First,  the  substitute  would  repeal  the 
provision  in  the  Cable  Act  that  allows 
for  an  automatic  5-percent  annual  rate 
increase  for  cable  systems  that  are  sub- 
ject to  regulation.  This  provision  waa  a 
response  to  the  high  inflation  rates  of 
the  late  1970's  and  early  1980'8  when 
cable  rates  increased  at  a  slower  rate 
thsm  inflation.  The  lower  inflation 
rates  of  recent  years  make  it  appro- 
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to    reevaluate    that   provision. 

the  amendment  includes  provi- 

allow  for  roll  back  of  existing 

<  able  rates.  This  would  permit 

to  correct  past  abuses. 

provisions   will    help   protect 

from  excessive  basic  cable 

best  way  to  keep  rates  down 

increased   competition.    A 

that  has  to  worry  about  its 

switching  to  an  alternative 

will  have  a  powerful  incentive 

its  rates  reasonable.  The  alter- 

Includes  measures  to  encouraige 

which    I   will   discuss    in 

{  etail  later.   I  believe  the  rate 

of    the    alternative    com- 

the    competitive    provisions 

an  approach  to  the  rate  prob- 

is  more  workable  than  that 

S.  12. 

CUSTOMER  8ERVICK 

cable    industry    has    grown, 

Operators  have  not  adjusted  to 

As  a  result,  in  some  areas, 

have     complained     about 

In  responding  to  and  correcting 

or  billing  problems,  and  even  a 

to    answer    customer    service 

lines.   There   are   basic  respon- 

that  a  business  has  to  its  cus- 

if  it  expects  to  stay  in  business. 

<^ble  systems  have  taken  advan- 

their  franchise  to  ignore  such 

as  answering  customer 

lines.  These  problems  are  a  sig- 

source  of  consumer  anger  and 

with     the     industry.     We 

ict  to  address  them. 

Jational  Cable  Television  Asso- 

has  adopted  a  set  of  customer 

standards  that  membera  of  the 

were    to    implement    last 

standards  specify  how  fast 

calls  must  be  answered,  how 

service   and  billing   problems 

be  coiTected,  and  how  fast  sig- 

be  repaired.  A  July  1991  sur- 

that  85  percent  of  all  cable 

were  in  compliance  with  those 
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would  require  the  FCC  to  estab- 
qustomer     service     rules — while 
any    municipal    ordi- 
agreement,  or  State  law  in  ef- 
the  date  of  enactment  which  ex- 
Commission's  rules.  In  addi- 
this  grandfather,  cities  would 
to    establish    customer 
requirements  which  exceed  the 
standards  set  by  the  Commission  un- 
Commission  declares,  after  no- 
hearing  and  based  upon  sub- 
evidence,  that  the  particular 
aing  authority's  customer  serv- 
req  lirements  are  not  in  the  public's 
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ilternative  includes  similar  pro- 
However,  it  would  only  permit 

rovernments,  rather  than  local 
govern  nents,  to  establish  new  stand- 
ards tY  at  exceed  those  set  by  the  FCC. 
This  ^  rill  allow  for  more  stringent 
standa  ds  without  subjecting  the  in- 
dustry to  the  burden  of  complying  with 


a  wide  array  of  new  rules  that  vary 
from  town  to  town. 

ACCESS  TO  PROGRAMMING 

S.  12  also  includes  provisions  to  give 
cable's  competitors  mandated  access  to 
cable  programming.  This  flies  in  the 
face  of  American  business  practices 
and  copyright  law.  Other  owners  of  in- 
tellectual property  are  not  required  to 
sell  their  work  to  particular  parties, 
let  alone  to  their  competitore. 

Exclusive  intellectual  property 
rights  promote  a  diversity  of  informa- 
tion, entertainment,  new  technologies, 
et  cetera.  Without  control  over  the  re- 
sulting product,  no  one  has  an  incen- 
tive to  create  intellectual  property. 
That  is  why  we  have  patent  and  copy- 
right laws.  A  journalist  does  not  have 
to  allow  any  newspaper  to  carry  a  syn- 
dicated column;  broadcast  networks 
control  what  stations  carry  their  pro- 
gramming; movie  studios  control  who 
can  distribute  their  product  to  the  pub- 
lic. But  S.  12  would  take  that  right 
away  from  a  cable  programmer. 

Under  this  scheme,  owners  of  intel- 
lectual property  would  no  longer  be 
able  to  control  the  distribution  of  their 
product.  Think  about  that.  A  person 
creates  a  piece  of  intellectual  property. 
Then  the  Government  effectively  takes 
it  out  of  his  hands — dictates  who  he 
must  sell  to  and  at  what  price.  That 
practice  is  unprecedented. 

Think  about  what  that  means  for  the 
companies  that  have  created  program- 
ming. A  company  comes  up  with  a  pro- 
gram idea.  It  puts  very  substantial 
money  up— often  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions— in  a  risky  market  to  support  the 
program  service.  As  soon  as  that  pro- 
gram becomes  a  success,  competitors 
are  at  the  door  demanding  access  at 
Government  set  rates.  It  is  easy  to  see 
how  such  a  system  would  stifle  the  in- 
centive to  invest  in  new  programs.  The 
result  will  be  less  choice  for  consumers 
in  the  future. 

Cable  programmers  should  have  the 
right  to  control  use  of  their  product 
unless  there  is  an  overwhelming  and 
compelling  reason  to  treat  cable  pro- 
grams differently  than  other  forms  of 
intellectual  property.  I  do  not  think 
there  is  a  major  problem  that  justifies 
such  a  change.  Cable's  major  competi- 
tors already  have  access  to  cable  pro- 
gramming. 

Forty-two  cable  program  services  are 
sold  to  MMDS  [wireless  cable]  opera- 
tors. The  Wireless  Cable  Association 
[WCA]  has  reported  that  all  but  one 
major  cable  program  service  is  avail- 
able to  its  members.  WCA's  president 
has  testified  before  the  Commerce 
Committee  that  wireless  operators 
offer  cable  programming  to  their  cus- 
tomers at  prices  comparable  to  or  less 
than  those  offered  by  cable  companies. 

The  National  Rural  Telecommuni- 
cations Cooperative  [NRTC]  offers 
home  satellite  dish  owners  a  package 
of  47  services.  NRTC  has  experienced  a 
significant  increase  in  the  number  of 


subscribers  in  recent  years.  There  are  a 
number  of  other  providers  of  program- 
ming to  satellite  dish  viewers.  Sat- 
ellite dish  owners  can  receive  a  pack- 
age of  programming  comparable  to 
basic  cable  packages  for  as  little  as 
S13.25i/month.  Basic  service  plus  a  pre- 
mium network  is  available  for  as  little 
as  $18.75/month,  less  than  the  average 
cable  subscriber  pays  for  basic  service 
alone  according  to  GAO. 

Competitors  such  as  satellite  dish 
distributors  and  wireless  cable  opera- 
tors already  have  access  to  cable  pro- 
gramming and  can  deliver  those  pro- 
grams to  viewers  at  competitive  prices. 
However,  they  want  more  than  access 
to  cable  programming.  They  want  to  be 
guaranteed  access  at  the  lowest  pos- 
sible price. 

Wireless  operators  and  satellite  dis- 
tributora  have  much  lower  regulatory, 
capital,  and  operating  costs  than  cable. 
They  could  use  this  advantage  to  com- 
pete with  cable  by  investing  in  pro- 
gramming and  bringing  new  choices  to 
viewers.  That's  how  cable  grew  and 
that  benefits  consumers.  Instead,  they 
want  to  ride  on  the  investments  cable 
has  made  and  use  their  lower  costs  to 
undercut  cable  on  cable's  own  program- 
ming. Why  should  cable  programmers 
invest  in  new  programming,  take  risks 
developing  and  establishing  a  new  serv- 
ice and  then  be  forced  to  give  a  com- 
petitor a  higher  profit  margin  in  offer- 
ing the  service? 

If  we  pass  legislation  forcing  cable  to 
give  its  competitors  this  price  advan- 
tage, cable  will  have  little  incentive  to 
develop  new  programming.  As  a  result, 
the  industry  will  stagnate  and  consum- 
ers will  suffer.  The  alternative  to  S.  12 
includes  other  provisions  to  promote 
competition  for  cable  that  do  not  pose 
the  intellectual  property  problems  that 
S.  12  would  create.  It  also  requires  an 
FCC  report  on  competition  within  the 
video  marketplace  at  the  beginning  of 
each  Congress.  This  report  must  in- 
clude specific  recommendations  for  ap- 
propriate legislation  or  administrative 
action  to  promote  competition.  This 
will  ensure  that  the  FCC  not  ignore 
changes  in  the  marketplace  if  cable 
programmers  begin  to  unreasonably  re- 
strict access  to  programming. 

MUST-CARRV  OF  COMMERCIAL  STATIONS  AND 
RETRANSMISSION  CONSENT 

S.  12  reinstates  must-carry  rules  that 
require  cable  systems  to  carry  local 
broadcast  signals.  Similar  FCC  rules 
were  overturned  by  the  courts  in  1985. 
S.  12  would  require  cable  operators  to 
obtain  the  permission  of  a  broadcast 
station  in  order  to  carry  its  signal. 
Broadcasters  would  have  a  choice  of  ex- 
ercising this  retransmission  consent 
right  or  the  must-carry  rights.  They 
could  change  their  decision  every  3 
years  but  could  not  revisit  it  in  the  in- 
terim. A  broadcaster  could  use  the 
retransmission  consent  provision  to  ne- 
gotiate compensation  for  carriage  on  a 
cable  system  or  to  deny  permission  for 
a  system  to  carry  its  signal. 


In  general,  the  must-carry  provisions 
of  S.  12  would  require  cable  systems  to 
devote  up  to  one-third  of  channel  ca- 
pacity to  local  commercial  broadcast 
stations.  Cable  systems  would  not  have 
to  carry  duplicative  stations  and  could 
select  which  stations  to  carry  if  one- 
third  of  its  channel  capacity  is  not 
enough  to  carry  all  local  stations. 
Broadcast  stations  would  be  entitled  to 
be  carried  on  the  station's  over-the-air 
channel  position  or  the  channel  on 
which  the  system  carried  the  station 
on  July  19,  1985,  the  date  the  U.S.  Court 
of  Appeals  overturned  the  FCC's  pre- 
vious must-carry  rules.  Cable  systems 
with  more  than  36  channels  would  be 
required  to  broadcast  up  to  3  non- 
commercial broadcast  stations  while 
smaller  systems  would  have  to  carry  at 
least  one  such  station. 

I  have  always  supported  a  reasonable 
must-carry  regime.  Carriage  require- 
ments give  consumers  convenient  ac- 
cess to  both  cable  and  broadcast  sig- 
nals and,  in  many  areas,  better  recep- 
tion. Broadcasters  benefit  by  being 
available  through  a  technology  which 
growing  numbere  of  viewers  prefer.  And 
cable  systems  benefit  by  obtaining  pro- 
gramming that  remains  very  popular 
with  viewers. 

Despite  these  benefits,  both  broad- 
casters and  cable  operators  have  some 
complaints.  Some  cable  systems  would 
like  to  free  up  channels  for  other  pro- 
gramming from  which  they  would  reap 
advertising  dollars.  Some  broadcasters, 
on  the  other  hand,  are  concerned  that 
they  wind  up  providing  a  competitor 
with  valuable  programming  virtually 
free  of  charge.  These  are  legitimate  is- 
sues. 

I  have  little  problem  with  the  notion 
of  a  retransmission  consent  provision 
or  a  reasonable  must-carry  regime. 
However,  the  retransmission  consent 
provision,  when  paired  with  the  res- 
toration of  must-carry  requirements, 
creates  an  unbalance  and  raises  as 
many  questions  as  it  answers. 

For  instance,  cable  systems  can 
argue  that  pairing  retransmission  con- 
sent with  must-carry  gives  broad- 
castere  too  great  an  advantage.  On  the 
one  hand,  popular  stations  that  cable 
systems  want  to  carry  will  be  able  to 
obtain  payment  or  force  the  system  to 
do  without  broadcast  programs.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  less  attractive  station 
that  would  benefit  from  being  carried 
on  a  cable  system  would  be  able  to  use 
the  must-carry  rules  to  guarantee  ac- 
cess to  the  system  at  no  charge.  Car- 
riage of  broadcast  signals  on  a  cable 
system  can  benefit  both  parties.  Who 
benefits  more  will  vary  from  case  to 
case  and  it's  understandable  that  one 
party  will  often  expect  compensation 
from  the  other.  However,  the  combina- 
tion of  must-carry  with  retransmission 
consent  gives  all  the  leverage  in  nego- 
tiating the  relationship  to  the  broad- 
caster. 

Some  broadcasters  may  wind  up  not 
being  carried  on  a  cable  system,  either 


by  design  or  inability  to  reach  an 
agreement  with  the  system.  Reception 
problems  may  limit  some  viewera'  ac- 
cess to  broadcast  programs,  particu- 
larly in  rural  areas.  Higher  costs  for 
distant  signals  could  also  significantly 
reduce  consumer  access  to  some  sta- 
tions. We  have  to  consider  if  these  pos- 
sible effects  on  consumers'  access  to 
broadcast  programming  are  a  price 
worth  paying. 

It  is  also  an  open  question  as  to 
whether  broadcasters  will  be  the  ulti- 
mate beneficiaries  of  retransmission 
consent.  Should  payments  for  program- 
ming go  to  broadcasters  or  should  they 
go  to  those  who  create  and  own  the 
programming? 

Retransmission  consent  will  also  sub- 
stantially drive  up  cable  system  costs. 
Inevitably  some  of  these  increases  will 
be  passed  along  to  consumers.  We  in 
Congress  need  to  ask  ourselves  if  we 
want  to  include  a  provision  likely  to 
increase  cable  rates  in  legislation  that 
is  meant  to  respond  to  concerns  about 
increased  rates. 

Cable  systems  could  choose  not  to 
pass  the  costs  of  obtaining  retrans- 
mission consent  along  to  consumers.  In 
this  case,  the  resources  are  likely  to 
come  from  the  system's  existing  pro- 
gramming budget.  This  would  reduce 
the  funds  available  to  purchase  or  in- 
vest in  programming  that  is  not  avail- 
able from  broadcasters.  The  result 
would  be  less  variety  in  the  program 
choices  available  to  viewera. 

There  are  a  lot  of  questions  that  need 
to  be  raised  and  discussed  with  respect 
to  retransmission  consent;  it  may  well 
be  that  a  reasonable  must-carry  provi- 
sion may  prove  more  workable.  But 
combining  the  two  is  inequitable  to  the 
cable  industry.  We  should  instead  work 
for  a  provision  that  benefits  broad- 
casters, the  cable  industry,  and,  most 
importantly,  consumere. 

STRUCTURE  AND  OWNERSHIP 

The  legislation  would  require  the 
FCC  to  set  both  horizontal  concentra- 
tion and  vertical  integration  limits. 
The  FCC  would  have  to  limit  the  num- 
ber of  subscribers  that  any  one  cable 
operator  can  serve  through  systems 
owned  by  the  operator  or  in  which  the 
operator  has  an  attributable  interest. 
The  vertical  integration  rules  would 
place  limits  on  the  number  of  channels 
that  can  be  occupied  by  a  programmer 
in  which  a  cable  operator  has  an  attrib- 
utable interest. 

S.  12  would  prohibit  cable  operatore 
from  owning  a  multichannel  multi- 
point distribution  service  [MMDS] — a 
prohibition  that  already  exists  under 
FCC  rules — or  a  satellite  master  an- 
tenna television  service  [SMATV]  in 
the  same  areas  in  which  it  has  a  cable 
franchise.  The  legislation  also  requires 
the  FCC  to  limit  ownerahip  of  satellite 
distributore  by  cable  operatore  once  di- 
rect broadcast  satellite  [DBS]  market 
penetration  reaches  10  percent  of 
American  households. 


I  am  concerned  that  S.  12  would  re- 
quire the  FCC  to  establish  concentra- 
tion limits  even  if  the  Conunission  de- 
termines that  they  are  unnecessary. 
The  FCC,  the  Department  of  Justice 
[DO  J],  the  National  Telecommuni- 
cations and  Information  Administra- 
tion [NITA]  have  already  stated  that 
such  limits  are  not  needed.  Specifi- 
cally, the  FCC  concluded  in  its  July 
1990  report  to  Congress  that  there  is  no 
need  to  act  now  and  a  3-year  report 
would  be  sufficient  to  determine  if  such 
limits  are  necessary.  The  DOJ  con- 
curred with  the  FCC  stating  that  be- 
cause the  industry  remains  relatively 
unconcentrated,  and  because  the  many 
benefits  of  vertical  integration  out- 
weigh the  costs,  there  was  no  need  to 
establish  such  limits  now.  In  addition, 
the  NTIA  found  that  vertical  integra- 
tion does  not  appear  to  cause  signifi- 
cant competitive  problems  within  the 
cable  industry  itself. 

It's  possible  that  limits  may  become 
necessary  at  some  point  and  we  should 
allow  regulatore  to  establish  such  lim- 
its. However,  we  should  not  mandate 
that  they  do  so.  If  a  problem  develops, 
the  FCC  has  some  authority  to  act  in 
this  area.  The  Department  of  Justice 
can  also  take  steps  to  enforce  our  anti- 
trust laws  if  problems  develop.  Rather 
than  mandating  action  that  may  not 
be  appropriate,  we  should  carefully 
monitor  the  situation  and  make  sure 
that  regulatore  have  appropriate  au- 
thority to  act  if  the  need  arises. 

Moreover,  the  availability  of  vir- 
tually limitless  DBS  capacity  through 
the  use  of  digital  compression  tech- 
nology makes  it  impossible  for  any  sin- 
gle entity  to  obtain  a  DBS  monopoly. 
For  this  reason,  concentration  limits 
and  cross-ownerehip  restrictions  are 
not  as  important  in  this  industry  as 
they  would  be  for  othera.  And  Impor- 
tantly, if  limits  become  necessary,  the 
FCC  has  the  authority  to  establish 
ownerahip  restrictions  for  DBS  just  as 
it  has  in  the  past  for  other  communica- 
tions media. 

S.  12  WRAP-UP 

To  sum  up,  S.  12  goes  well  beyond  the 
legislation  we  considered  last  year  in  a 
number  of  areas.  It  would  stifle  any 
further  investment  in  programming 
and  greatly  harm  an  important  media 
industry.  It  is  cable  operatore,  not 
banks,  that  have  provided  most  of  the 
financing  for  cable  networks,  which  in- 
clude CNN,  C-SPAN,  the  Discovery 
Channel,  Lifetime,  and  Black  Enter- 
tainment Television.  S.  12  in  its 
present  form  would  choke  off  the  devel- 
opment of  new  cable  networks,  the  im- 
provement of  existing  programming, 
the  expansion  of  channel  capacity,  and 
the  development  of  new  technologies 
like  fiber  optics  and  HDTV. 

It  is  particularly  unfortunate  that  S. 
12  would  pervasively  regulate  an  indus- 
try that  has  a  clear  worldwide  leader- 
ship position.  The  cable  industry  is 
building  a  communications  infrastruc- 
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is  the  envy  of  the  world.  In 
nfany  foreign  companies,  in  con- 
with    U.S.    companies    like 
'  learner,  are  building  cable  sys- 
u  sing  the  U.S.  cable  model.  Cable 
grqwth  industry,  investing  and  cre- 
in  America.  Can  we  afford  to 
on  such  an  industry  an  intru- 
retulatory  structure  that  will  sti- 
inv4stment  and  growth?  I  think  the 
"No." 
provisions  of  S.   12  may  help 
Unfortunately,  the  legisla- 
with   one  hand  and   takes 
ith  another.  Of  course,  the  ben- 
consumers  are  easier  to  see 
costs.  We  should  pass  legisla- 
fine-tune  the  Cable  Act  and  pro- 
c(  nsumers.   But  S.   12  takes  the 
.pproach  in  many  ways. 

ALTERNATIVE  APPROACH 

ieve  we  should  pass  cable  leg- 

this  year  and  I  have  worked 

Sfcnatora  Packwood,  Kerry,  and 

to  develop  a  substitute  to  S. 

I   have   concerns   about 

aspects  of  that  substitute  and  it 

the  approach  I  would  have  de- 

I  believe  it  is  a  workable  ap- 

and  is  preferable  to  S.  12  as  it 

stands. 

substitute    does    include    provi- 

wfiich  I  have  already  discussed  to 

the  rate  and  customer  service 

These  areas  should  be  our  prior- 

However,  its  overall  approach  is 

toward    encouraging    greater 

on  for  the  cable  industry.  For 

,  it  would  encourage  eatablish- 

additional  franchises  so  that  a 

could  not  have  an  exclu- 

fr^nchise  in  its  service  area.  The 

would  prohibit  a  franchis- 

authority  from  unreasonably  refus- 

grant  a  second  franchise.  The 

also  includes  provisions  to 

municipally  owned  and  oper- 

calle  systems. 

addition  to  those  provisions  to  en- 
local  authorities  to  allow  more 
cable  system  in  an  area,  the 
ive  includes  provisions  to  help 
iidustries   compete   with   cable. 
exi  mple,  the  amendment  removes 
of^nership  restrictions  that  limit 
to  ownership  of  no  more 
television  stations,  12  FM  radio 
and    12    AM    radio    stations, 
provision  is  designed  to  help  large 
compete   with   the   cable 
Telephone     companies     are 
ed  to  be  strong  potential  com- 
for   cable    systems.    However, 
serious  concerns  about   the 
tive  effects  of  their  entry  into 
nesses.  Currently,   most  tele- 
c|)mpanies  can  provide  television 
within     their     service 
the  area  has   less   than  2,500 
The    alternative    would    in- 
that  level   to   10,000  residents, 
new  exemption  would  cover  one- 
the  population.  The  expanded 
on  will  encourage  greater  com- 
for   cable    systems    in    rural 
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areas  and  help  policymakers  assess  if 
broader  telephone  company  involve- 
ment in  cable  is  appropriate. 

We  also  need  to  carefully  track  com- 
petition in  television  programming.  At 
some  point,  further  ownership  restric- 
tions or  other  measures  not  included  in 
the  alternative  could  become  appro- 
priate to  ensure  that  the  industry  re- 
mains competitive  and  continues  to 
bring  new  and  affordable  service  to 
viewers.  For  this  reason,  the  alter- 
native requires  the  FCC  to  provide 
Congress  with  a  report  on  competition 
in  the  video  marketplace  at  the  begin- 
ning of  each  Congress.  This  report 
must  make  specific  recommendations 
of  steps  that  the  administration  and 
Congress  could  take  to  promote  com- 
petition. This  report  will  force  the  FCC 
to  regularly  examine  the  issue  and 
take  any  necessary  actions  that  it  has 
the  authority  to  do,  as  well  as  spur 
Congress  to  act  in  areas  beyond  the 
Commission's  authority. 

I  do  not  support  each  element  of  the 
substitute.  For  example,  I  am  not  sure 
we  should  completely  repeal  the  broad- 
cast cross-ownerahip  limits  at  this 
time.  But,  as  a  whole,  I  believe  the  sub- 
stitute is  preferable  to  S.  12.  It  pro- 
vides for  greater  regulation  of  rates 
and  customer  service  than  we  have 
today.  It  also  encourages  greater  com- 
petition for  the  cable  industry.  Fun- 
damentally, competition  is  the  best  ap- 
proach to  ensure  that  consumers  have 
access  to  a  variety  of  programming  at 
reasonable  rates.  That  should  be  the 
goal  of  this,  legislation  and  I  believe 
the  substitute  does  a  better  job  of  ad- 
vancing those  goals  than  the  version  of 
S.  12  reported  by  the  committee.  I  en- 
courage my  colleagues  to  support  that 
amendment. 

I  believe  we  can  produce  a  good  bill. 
I  believe  we  should  produce  a  bill.  But 
I  think  we  can  produce  balanced  legis- 
lation that  protects  the  consumer 
without  delivering  a  devastating  blow 
to  the  cable  television  industry.  I  hope 
my  colleagues  will  agree  and  join  me  in 
trying  to  resolve  this  issue. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  speak  as  if  in  morn- 
ing business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Connecticut  is  rec- 
ognized. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Dodd  pertaining 
to  the  introduction  of  S.  2170  are  lo- 
cated in  today's  Record  under  "State- 
ments on  Introduced  Bills  and  Joint 
Resolutions.") 

(Ms.  MIKULSKI  assumed  the  chair.) 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, are  we  on  the  bill  at  the  present 
time  or  in  morning  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  We  are 
on  the  bill.  Does  the  Senator  wish  to 
speak  to  it? 


Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  do. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator may  proceed. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, I  have  been  concerned  today 
about  several  matters  and  spent  the 
good  part  of  yesterday  as  well  as  this 
afternoon  in  connection  with  three  dif- 
ferent issues,  one  of  which  has  been  re- 
solved by  the  assurances  which  have  al- 
ready been  made  by  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  having  jurisdiction 
of  communications  for  the  Commerce 
Committee. 

There  are  two  other  issues,  and  I 
would  like  to  now  address  myself  to 
them  separately.  Some  cable  operators 
have  failed  to  disclose  critical  informa- 
tion about  rates  and  service  to  their 
customera.  When  somebody  called  and 
wanted  to  buy  cable,  they  did  not  get 
all  the  information  as  to  whether  there 
was  a  lower  tier  and  what  the  lower 
tier  might  include  and  what  the  price 
for  that  would  be. 

We  all  know  that  the  cable  mdustry 
has  begun  to  offer  its  customers  a  low- 
priced  tier  of  service  composed  chiefly 
of  local  over-the-air  broadcast  chan- 
nels. As  the  price  of  cable  service  con- 
tinues to  rise,  this  low-priced  tier  may 
become  the  only  viable  option  for 
working  families  on  a  limited  budget. 
Surprisingly,  too  many  cable  compa- 
nies fail  to  tell  potential  customers 
about  the  existence  of  this  low-priced 
tier  of  service. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  last  year,  offi- 
cials from  the  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice posed  as  potential  cable  subscrib- 
ers and  contacted  17  cable  companies 
which  offered  multiple  tiers  of  basic 
service.  The  General  Accounting  Office 
reports  that  over  half  the  companies 
contacted — over  half  of  the  companies 
contacted — did  not  even  acknowledge 
the  existence  of  the  lower-priced  tier  of 
basic  service  even  when  asked  about  it. 
That  is  hard  to  believe,  but  that  is  the 
report  from  the  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice, the  integrity  nobody  would  ever 
think  to  question. 

There  have  also  been  instances  in 
which  cable  companies  have  failed  to 
give  notice  of  any  changes  in  the  rates 
or  in  the  tiers  of  service  offered  by 
cable  operators.  There  have  been  re- 
ports that  some  consumers  have  been 
switched  to  a  higher-priced  tier  of  serv- 
ice without  their  knowledge. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  this  bill 
instructs  the  FCC  to  adopt  customer 
service  standards.  May  I  ask  the  man- 
agers of  the  bill  if  I  am  correct  in  that 
understanding? 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Madam  President,  the 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  ask  Senator 
Danforth. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  That  is  correct. 
Madam  President. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  appreciate  the 
responses. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  com- 
mittee intends  for  those  customer  serv- 


ice standards  to  include  a  requirement 
that  cable  operators  disclose — and  I  am 
quoting  from  the  report — "all  available 
service  tiers  [and]  prices  for  those  tiers 
and  changes  in  service."  Am  I  correct 
in  that? 

Mr.  INOUYE.  We  felt  this  matter  was 
so  important  that  we  placed  it  in  our 
report. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Madam  President, 
that  is  in  the  committee  report  and 
that  is  correct. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  And  the  inten- 
tion of  the  managers  of  the  bill  and  the 
committee  is  in  accordance  with  the 
representations  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
has  just  made? 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Madam  President,  the 
Senator  is  absolutely  correct. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  That  is  correct. 
Madam  President. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  thank  the 
managers  of  the  bill.  I  think  with  those 
assurances,  we  can  be  satisfied  that 
greater  protection  will  be  accorded  the 
cable  purchasers  in  this  country. 

The  third  matter  that  has  been  of 
concern  to  me  has  to  do  with  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  or  not  this  act  would  in 
any  way  provide  an  exemption  from 
the  antitrust  laws.  The  amendment 
makes  it  clear  that  cable  companies 
will  still  be  fully  subject  to  the  anti- 
trust laws. 

The  amendment  is  actually  needed 
because  S.  12  contains  provisions  which 
are  designed  to  prevent  anticompeti- 
tive conduct  by  cable  companies  and 
some  cable  companies  might  very  well 
argue  that  Congress  intended  to  have 
the  procompetitive  regulatory  provi- 
sions of  S.  12  serve  as  a  substitute  for 
the  antitrust  laws.  This  amendment 
will  prevent  needless  litigation  over 
this  issue  by  clarifying  that  the  anti- 
trust laws  still  apply  in  full  to  the 
cable  industry. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1518 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Madam  Presi- 
dent,,I  send  an  amendment  to  the  desk 
and  a.sk  for  its  immediate  consider- 
ation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  y^ill  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Metzenbaum] 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  1518. 

At  the  end  of  the  Committee  substitute, 
add  the  followinir: 

SEC.  24.  APPLICABILITV  OF  ANTFrRUST  LAWS. 

(a)  No  Antitrust  Immunity.  Nothing  In  the 
Cable  Television  Consumer  Protection  Act  of 
1991  shall  be  construed  to  alter  or  restrict  in 
any  manner  the  applicability  of  any  Federal 
or  State  antitrust  law. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, it  is  my  understanding  that  this 
amendment  is  in  accord  with  the  inten- 
tion of  the  managere  of  the  bill,  and  if 
that  is  the  case,  I  am  prepared  to  move 
forward  with  this  amendment. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Madam  President,  the 
amendment  before  us  is  the  result  of 
over  10  hours  of  discussions  and  con- 
sultations involving  the  distinguished 


Senator  from  Ohio,  several  members  of 
the  committee,  and  countless  numbere 
of  staff  people. 

We  have  studied  the  amendment  very 
carefully,  and  we  find  that  it  is  accept- 
able. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Madam  President, 
after  discussing  this  matter  with  Sen- 
ator Metzenbaum  earlier  in  the  day,  we 
have  discussed  it  with  the  staff  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee.  I  underatand 
that  Senator  Thurmond  has  been  con- 
sulted on  this  matter,  and  it  is  my  un- 
derstanding from  talking  to  people  who 
do  have  expertise  in  this  area  that  this 
amendment  does  express  existing  law 
on  antitrust,  and  therefore  the  amend- 
ment is  not  objectionable. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, I  am  prepared  to  proceed  and  act 
upon  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  debate  on  the  amendment?  If 
there  is  no  further  debate,  the  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  (No.  1518)  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  METZEJNBAUM.  I  move  to  recon- 
sider the  vote. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation 
for  the  number  of  hours  of  negotiations 
that  we  have  had  in  connection  with 
these  three  mattera.  I  thank  the  man- 
agers of  the  bill  for  their  cooperation. 

ACCESS  TO  DBS  PROGRAM  MING 

Mr.  GORE.  Madam  President,  I  wish 
to  engage  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Communications  Subcommittee 
in  a  brief  colloquy  regarding  the  access 
to  programming  provisions  of  Section 
640(a)  of  S.  12.  That  provision  is  in- 
tended to  prevent  vertically-integrated 
cable  companies  from  locking  up  pro- 
gramming, thereby  denying  alternative 
multichannel  video  distributora,  such 
as  DBS,  C-Band,  or  wireless  cable,  the 
ability  to  compete  effectively.  I  want 
to  make  certain,  however,  that  this 
language  would  not  have  the  addi- 
tional, undesirable  effect  of  prohibiting 
a  new  entrant  into  the  video  market- 
place, such  as  a  wireless  cable  company 
or  a  direct  broadcast  satellite  com- 
pany, which  is  not  part  of  any  verti- 
cally integrated  media  conglomerate 
from  entering  into  any  type  of  lawful 
contractual  arrangement  with  a  pro- 
grammer for  programming  developed 
for  distribution  over  only  one  of  these 
alternative  technologies.  Am  I  correct 
in  my  understanding  that  section  640(a) 
is  in  fact  targeted  at  the  vertically  in- 
tegrated cable  companies? 

Mr.  INOUYE.  The  Senator's  under- 
standing is  correct.  This  provision  is 
not  intended  to  limit  the  business 
flexibility  of  new,  nonvertically  inte- 
grated entrants  into  the  video  distribu- 
tion marketplace.  It  does  not  impose 
any  requirement  to  make  available  to 


cable  operators  programming  devel- 
oped solely  for  distribution  over  only 
one  alternative  multichannel  video  dis- 
tributor, such  as  DBS,  C-Band,  or  wire- 
less cable. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Madam  President,  I 
rise  today  in  support  of  S.  12,  the  Cable 
Television  Consumer  Protection  Act.  I 
believe  it  promotes  competition  and 
protects  consumers  from  anticompeti- 
tive activity. 

The  cable  industry  has  grown  rapidly 
over  the  last  decade.  Nearly  54  million 
households,  60  percent  of  the  house- 
holds with  televisions  in  this  country, 
depend  on  cable  for  news  and  entertain- 
ment. Cable  television  has  revolution- 
ized the  way  Americans  receive  their 
news  and  entertainment.  It  has  in- 
creased the  variety  of  programming 
available  to  the  American  public  and 
has  improved  the  quality  of  commu- 
nication between  the  citizens  of  this 
vast  and  diverse  Nation.  Those  of  us 
who  can  afford  cable  now  have  choices 
that  we  did  not  have  a  decade  ago.  On 
any  given  day  or  night,  we  can  choose 
from  continuous  news  programming, 
the  performing  arts,  educational  in- 
struction, community-oriented  pro- 
gramming, and  other  forms  of  enter- 
tainment. Thanks  to  the  innovations 
and  vision  of  many  in  the  cable  indus- 
try, television  is  very  different  today 
than  it  was  just  10  years  ago. 

Yet  we  are  fast  approaching  a  society 
of  haves  and  have-nots  when  it  comes 
to  cable  television.  Madam  President. 
As  I  see  it,  one  segment  of  our  society 
will  be  able  to  continue  to  pay  high 
prices  for  cable  services  that  many  of 
us  now  consider  essential,  while  an- 
other sector  will  become  less  able  to 
afford  these  services. 

The  vast  majority  of  Americans  have 
no  power  of  choice  as  to  their  cable 
provider.  Of  the  11,000  cable  systems  in 
America,  less  than  0.5  percent  compete 
with  another  cable  system  in  the  geo- 
graphic area  covered  by  their  fran- 
chise. Where  competing  systems  have 
emerged  in  communities,  they  have 
often  been  merged  with  existing  sys- 
tems. The  benefits  of  cable  television 
are  so  great  that  they  should  be  avail- 
able to  as  many  people  as  possible.  But 
the  absence  of  competition  within  the 
cable  industry  makes  this  virtually  im- 
possible. 

In  1984,  Congress  encouraged  the  de- 
velopment of  cable  by  restricting  local 
government's  ability  to  regulate  basic 
rates.  The  1984  Cable  Communications 
Policy  Act  deregulated  rates  for  about 
97  percent  of  all  cable  systems  and  ac- 
tions by  the  FCC  to  implement  the  act 
further  freed  the  industry. 

While  deregulation  encouraged  the 
growth  responsible  for  many  of  the 
positive  developments  I  have  discussed, 
it  also  allowed  the  cable  companies  to 
drastically  raise  their  rates.  According 
to  a  1991  GAO  study,  monthly  rates  for 
the  lowest  priced  basic  service  in- 
creased by  56  percent  from  the  begin- 
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deregulation  in  December  1986 

1991,  from  $11.14  per  subscriber 

per  subscriber.  By  comparison, 

rates   for   the    most   popular 

service  increased  by  61  per- 

an  average  per  subscriber  of 

$18.84.  These  rates  of  growth 

times  that  of  inflation. 

home   State   of  New  Jersey, 

President,  cable  rates  have  in- 

70  percent  since  deregulation. 

:ity  of  Newark,  rates  have  in- 

130  percent.  We  all  agree  that 

made  more  information  and 

available  to  Americans. 

has  to  remember  back  to  the 

Gulf  war  to  understand  that 

these  rate  increases  are  ex- 

and    must    be    controlled    if 

are  to  continue  benefiting 

very    important   service.    If 

cftmpanies  were  subject  to  com- 

they  would  be  unable  to  im- 

th4se  rate  increases. 

contains    several    provisions 
protect  consumers  and  promote 
n  within  the  cable  and  mul- 
video    industries.    It   allows 
and  local  governments  to  reg- 
price  of  basic  cable  in  com- 
that  are  not  subject  to  effec- 
coijipetition,  neutralizes  the  effect 
of  cable  services,  limits  the 
)f  cable  operators  to  wield  un- 
influence    over    program- 
limits  the  ability  of  cable 
to  discriminate   against 
,    multichannel    video    provid- 
12    also    establishes    national 
service  standards  for  cable 
s  and  contains  must-carry  pro- 
which  ensure  that  educational 
ic-interest  television  stations 
by  cable  operators, 
the    Packwood-Kerry-Ste- 
8u|>8titute  which  some  of  my  col- 
support  would  not  adequately 
competition    or    provide    the 

consumers  need. 

President,  I  am  very  proud  of 

that  this  year's  cable  bill  in- 

franchise    renewal    provision 

had  sought  to  add  to  last  year's 

cable  bill.  This  provision 

<  lear  that  local  franchising  au- 

are    not    required    to    finish 

inlrestigation  of  a  franchise  own- 

brmance  within  a  6-month  pe- 

tias  been  suggested  by  the  cable 

ensuring  that  local  authori- 

a  sufficient  amount  of  time 

a  thorough  investigation  of 

franchise  prior  to  considering 

application. 

regulation  is  never  an 

substitute  for  the  discipline 

narket.   But  where  consumers 

ote  with  their  pocketbooks  for 

ompetition.  Government  has  a 

protect  their  interests.  Hope- 

sAfflcient  competition  will  soon 

in  this  market  to  eliminate  the 

Government  regulation.   Be- 

day  has  not  yet  arrived,  I 

this  legislation. 
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Mr.  INOUYE.  Madam  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
very  much. 

I  would  like  to  announce  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  that  I  am  aware  of 
one  more  amendment.  We  are  in  the 
process  of  resolving  this  matter,  and  so 
may  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 
to  call  the  author  of  the  amendment  to 
the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Madam  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1619 

(Purpose:  To  require  an  economic  impact 
statement) 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Madam  President,  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Wallop] 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  1519. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Madam  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  116,  strike  out  lines  20  through  26 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
report;  effective  date 

Sec.  23.  (a)(1)  Within  90  days  following  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission  shall 
carry  out  a  study  for  the  purpose  of  conduct- 
ing an  analysis  of  the  impact  of  the  imple- 
mentation of  all  rules  and  regulations  re- 
quired to  be  issued  or  promulgated  by  this 
Act.  and  the  amendments  made  by  this  Act. 
on  employment,  economic  competitiveness, 
economic  growth,  international  trade, 
consumer  welfare  gained  through  curtailing 
monopoly  practices  of  cable  companies,  and 
increa,sed  opportunities  for  small  businesses 
and  other  entrants  into  the  video  market- 
place to  compete  with  cable. 

(2)  Such  analysis  shall  also  consider  the  ex- 
tent to  which,  if  any,  the  implementation  of 
such  rules  and  regulations  would  involve  the 
States  and  political  subdivisions  thereof,  in 
such  implementation  and  the  costs,  if  any,  in 
requiring  such  States  and  subdivisions  to  as- 
sist in  carrying  out  such  implementation. 

(3)  The  results  of  such  study  shall  be  re- 
ported to  Congress  within  180  days  following 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Madam  President,  it  is 
my  understanding  that  the  able  man- 
agers of  this  bill  have  agreed  to  accept 
this  amendment,  and  I  appreciate  that. 

I  thank  them  and  their  staffs,  in  par- 
ticular, for  cooperating  with  us  on  it. 

The  amendment  that  I  rise  to  offer  is 
to  provide  an  objective  analysis  of  the 
regulations  required  under  S.  12,  the 
Cable  Consumer  Protection  Act.  This 
analysis  would  determine  the  impact  of 
the  regulations  on  employment,  eco- 
nomic      competitiveness,       economic 


growth,   international   trade,   and   the 
consumer  and  taxpayer  alike. 

The  analysis  will  also  consider 
whether  or  not  these  regulations  would 
entail  an  administration  by  U.S.  mu- 
nicipalities and,  if  so,  what  costs  would 
be  borne  by  those  municipalities  to  ad- 
here to  their  new  regulatory  respon- 
sibilities. All  too  often,  we  throw  Fed- 
eral mandates  in  the  laps  of  local  gov- 
ernments without  any  real  guidance. 

I  recall  to  this  body  that  it  was  part 
of  the  President's  speech  that  we  did 
that. 

More  importantly,  we  fall  to  provide 
funding  to  cover  their  administrative 
costs.  As  result.  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments are  raising  taxes  to  keep 
pace  with  the  federally  imposed  pro- 
grams, businesses  struggle  to  survive, 
and  what  is  originally  intended  as  a 
consumer  benefit  eventually  deprives 
taxpayers  of  their  hard-earned  dollars. 

Madam  President,  this  amendment  is 
similar  to  another  amendment  I  of- 
fered— and  the  Labor  Committee  chair- 
man accepted — to  the  minimum  wage 
bill  adopted  by  the  Senate  in  1989.  Un- 
fortunately that  minimum  wage  bill 
was  vetoed  by  the  President  and  the 
subsequently  enacted  legislation  did 
not  contain  my  regulatory  impact 
amendment.  But  let  me  assure  my  col- 
leagues that  if  this  amendment  is  not 
accepted  today,  I  intend  to  offer  it  to 
numerous  other  legislative  items  this 
year. 

We  have  been  debating  various  ver- 
sions of  cable  reregulation  legislation 
for  the  past  3  years.  The  proponents  of 
S.  12  believe  that  excessive  regulation 
is  the  only  appropriate  response  to 
consumer  complaints  of  exhorbitant 
rate  increases,  poor  services  and  mini- 
mal competition.  My  amendment  will 
expose  faulty  perceptions  with  accu- 
rate information. 

We  as  a  governing  body  cannot  seem 
to  break  the  habit  of  strangling  the 
business  sector  of  our  economy  with 
regulatory  restraints.  Where  the  free 
market  system  fails  to  perform  to  pub- 
lic expectations,  we  impose  regulatory 
controls.  But  those  regulations  are  not 
without  cost — not  only  to  businesses, 
but  to  the  consumer  as  well.  We  cannot 
and  should  not  ignore  the  fact  that  reg- 
ulations are  a  poor  substitute  for  free 
enterprise.  Perhaps  this  analysis  will 
once  and  for  all  convince  my  col- 
leagues that  regulations  are  not  with- 
out cost  for  all  sectors  of  our  economy. 

President  Bush  recently  imposed  a 
90-day  moratorium  on  new  regulations. 
Some  of  us  here  might  ask  why.  It  ob- 
viously was  not  to  appease  the  special 
interest  sector  of  our  society.  Those 
special  interest  groups  believe  that 
business  regulation  is  the  least  expen- 
sive way  to  achieve  national  objec- 
tives. The  regulations  cost  the  govern- 
ment very  little  in  direct  expenditures 
compared  to  the  indirect  costs  imposed 
on  the  general  public. 

If  Congress  had  to  enact  a  regulatory 
budget   for  every   new   environmental 


law  we  imposed,  our  current  budget 
deficit  would  seem  miniscule  by  com- 
parison. So  this  moratorium  was  not 
without  some  definitive  evidence  of  the 
severe  impact  regulations  are  having 
on  our  economy.  Environmental  regu- 
lations cost  each  family  more  than 
$1,000  a  year.  Every  autobody  repair 
shop  will  have  to  spend  about  $100,000 
for  equipment  to  comply  with  the 
emission  standards  contained  in  the 
Clean  Air  Act.  Thousands  of  other  busi- 
nesses win  spend  between  $10,000  and 
$20,000  just  to  gather  the  data  and  do 
the  paperwork  to  apply  for  a  clean  air 
permit.  I  am  just  as  concerned  about  a 
healthy  environment  and  a  safe  work- 
place as  the  next  person,  but  certainly 
there  must  be  a  more  rational  and 
cost-effective  manner  for  achieving 
those  goals.  My  amendment  will  pro- 
vide the  data  to  sustain  that  challenge. 

Madam  President,  I  would  agree  that 
there  are  a  few  bad  actors  in  the  cable 
industry  who  have  raised  prices,  pro- 
vided poor  service  and  retiered  pro- 
gramming choices.  But  let  us  not  pun- 
ish the  masses  for  the  misdeeds  of  the 
few.  Regulation  generates  many  side 
effects.  It  stifles  innovation  and  forces 
prices  to  rise  when  new  technology  is 
not  widely  available.  And  when  indus- 
try is  shackled  by  governmental  direc- 
tives, it  is  the  consumer,  the  citizen, 
not  the  business,  which  bears  the  costs 
of  compliance.  So  herein  lies  the  chal- 
lenge of  this  amendment:  to  educate 
the  public  and  ourselves  about  the  dis- 
ruptive and  costly  impact  of  regula- 
tions on  the  economy.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  supporting  this 
analysis  so  that  we  might  improve  our 
understanding  of  the  costs  imposed  by 
regulations. 

Madam  President,  by  way  of 
footnoting  the  importance  of  this,  a 
study  group  figured  that  American 
business  now  pays  $400  billion  a  year  in 
complying  with  regulations  that  we  in 
this  Congress  have  authorized  the 
agencies  of  Government  to  create.  So  it 
is  time  that  we  begin  to  ration  our  de- 
sire for  new  and  imposing  regulatory 
requirements,  to  the  extent  that  those 
are  necessary.  And  I  appreciate  both 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  for  allowing  me  to 
insert  this  in  there  as  a  small  and  ex- 
tremely modest  step  in  that  direction. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Madam  President,  this 
amendment  is  the  result  of  many  hours 
of  negotiations,  discussions,  and  con- 
sultations, and  the  managers  of  the 
measure  are  satisfied  with  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  DANFORTH  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Madam  President,  I 
especially  appreciate  the  comments  by 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  about  the 
effect  of  legislation  on  State  and  local 
governments.  I  know  that  what  we 
have  heard  from  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments on   this  legislation   is   that 


they  do  not  think  it  goes  far  enough. 
But  we  have  attempted  to  meet  their 
legitimate  concerns  in  trying  to  get 
greater  control  over  what  is  going  on 
in  their  communities.  We  have  re- 
viewed this  amendment,  and  it  is  satis- 
factory. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Madam  President,  I 
say  to  my  friend  from  Missouri,  who, 
as  an  old  minister  of  the  cloth,  would 
know  that  there  is  a  statement  that 
one  must  be  careful  what  one  prays  for, 
lest  one  gets  it.  I  hope  and  trust  that 
be  not  the  case  with  this.  One  of  the 
reasons  for  this  amendment  is  just 
that. 

I  urge  adoption  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  debate  on  the  amendment? 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment. 

The  amendment  (No.  1519)  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Madam  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Madam  President,  I 
thank  the  Chair  and  the  Senators  from 
Hawaii  and  Missouri. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Madam  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  FORD.  Madam  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  FORD.  Madam  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  10  minutes  as  in  morning  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


INTERSTATE  BRANCHING  BY 
FEDERAL  SAVINGS  ASSOCIATIONS 

Mr.  FORD.  Madam  President,  there 
has  been  a  growing  concern  in  recent 
years  that  too  many  major  policy 
changes  affecting  financial  services  in 
this  country  are  taking  place  by  regu- 
lation or  by  court  decision,  and  not  by 
legislation. 

There  are  simply  some  areas  where 
policy  decisions  should  be  made  by 
elected  representatives  through  legis- 
lation. 

I  have  shared  this  concern.  That  is 
why  I  was  troubled  to  learn  of  the  most 
recent  attempts  to  continue  this  trend, 
when  on  December  30,  the  Office  of 
Thrift  Supervision  proposed  allowing 
nationwide  branching  for  Federal  sav- 
ings and  loan  associations.  The  OTS 
proposal  would  apparently  preempt 
State  laws  in  this  area,  and  is  designed 
to  allow  federally  chartered  thrifts  to 
branch  nationwide,  regardless  of 
whether  States  wish  to  permit  branch- 
ing. 


Last  fall,  we  spent  a  great  deal  of 
time  on  this  floor  debating  banking  re- 
form legislation.  Some  wanted  a  broad 
reform  bill.  Some  wanted  a  narrower 
bill.  And  that  is  basically  all  we  had 
time  to  pass.  But  during  the  course  of 
that  debate,  we  considered  a  number  of 
important  issues.  One  such  issue  in- 
volved interstate  banking  and  branch- 
ing for  commercial  banks.  An  amend- 
ment I  offered  in  this  area  was  adopted 
by  the  Senate.  It  was  an  attempt  to 
balance  the  rights  of  States,  the  fran- 
chise interests  of  financial  institu- 
tions, and  the  interests  of  those  seek- 
ing greater  interstate  banking  and 
branching.  These  same  interests  must 
be  balanced  when  it  comes  to  savings 
and  loan  institutions  as  well. 

No  final  action  was  taken  on  this 
issue  in  1991  for  a  number  of  reasons. 
Among  other  things,  there  was  not  suf- 
ficient support  in  the  House  for  a 
broader  banking  bill,  and  there  was  not 
sufficient  time  to  reach  a  compromise 
before  the  end  of  the  session,  but  this 
issue  will  continue  to  be  debated. 

Now,  however,  the  administration  is 
apparently  attempting  to  accomplish 
by  regulation  for  S&L's  what  it  could 
not  accomplish  by  legislation  for 
banks.  I  believe  this  blank  check  ap- 
proach to  interstate  branching  is  un- 
wise and  unwarranted. 

Do  not  get  me  wrong:  I  am  not  op- 
posed to  interstate  branching.  Under 
my  amendment  to  the  banking  bill, 
there  would  have  been  an  inci'ease  in 
interstate  branching  activity.  There  is 
no  question  about  that.  And  I  am  not 
saying  that  the  rules  for  savings  and 
loan  institutions  have  to  be  exactly  the 
same  as  they  are  for  banks. 

What  I  am  saying,  however,  is  that 
certain  rights  have  to  be  respected,  and 
I  underscore  "respected."  The  rights  of 
States,  for  instance.  Under  current 
law,  thrift  institutions  already  have 
the  ability  to  branch  interstate.  But  it 
can  only  be  done  where  it  is  permitted 
under  State  law  for  State  chartered  in- 
stitutions. Thirteen  States  have  chosen 
to  allow  interstate  branching,  and 
there  has  been  a  significant  increase  in 
this  activity  over  the  last  decade. 

But,  Madam  President,  37  States 
have  not  chosen  to  allow  interstate 
branching  for  S&L's.  In  my  view,  that 
is  their  right.  That  is  a  State's  right.  It 
is  also  a  State's  right  to  set  certain 
terms  of  entry  for  out-of-State  institu- 
tions, such  as  requiring  that  they  enter 
only  by  buying  existing  institutions. 

But  that  is  not  the  administration's 
view.  Under  the  OTS  proposal,  all  fed- 
erally chartered  thrifts  would  be  able 
to  branch  nationwide,  regardless  of 
whether  a  State  allows  the  activity. 
And  regardless  of  whether  a  State 
chooses  to  develop  any  terms  of  entry 
for  interstate  branching. 

This  is  unfair  to  States.  It  is  also  un- 
fair to  State-chartered  thrifts,  many  of 
which  will  be  at  a  competitive  dis- 
advantage. And  it  is  unfair  to  many 
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also    object    on    procedural 

As  I  stated,  the  proposed  rule 

pullished  in  the  Federal  Register 

December  30,    with   only   a  30-day 

period.  This  comment  period 

resterday,    January    29.    I    was 

to  join  with  the  distinguished 

from  Arliansas  [Mr.  Bumpers] 

other  colleagues  in  sending  a 

the  OTS  yesterday  objecting 

>roposed  rule. 

not  the  type  of  major  policy 

which  should  be  made  through 

filed  during  the  holidays.  It  is 

type  of  policy  change  which 

)e  made  without  any  consider- 

the  rights  of  States  or  the  in- 

)f  many  small  financial  institu- 

\nd    in    my    opinion.    Madam 

it  is  not  the  type  of  policy 

which  should  be  made  without 

di!  cussion    in    this   Chamber   and 

his  Congress. 

President,    the   savings   and 

iilstitutions    in    my    State    are 

the   healthiest   in   the   Nation. 

stayed   healthy   in   recent 

believe,  in  large  part  because 

not  strayed  from  their  origi- 

They   expect   to    remain 

into  the  future.  Madam  Presi- 

savings  and  loan  institutions 

Itate  are  not  asking  for  unre- 

nationwide    branching.    They 

asking  for  this  major  policy 

aeing  proposed  by  the  adminis- 

I  wonder  who  is  doing  the  ask- 

utge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  take 

look  at  this  proposed  rule  and 

the  implications  it  has  for  fi- 

services  in  their  State. 

President,  I  ask  unanimous 
that  the  letter  to  Timothy 
llirector  of  the  Office  of  Thrift 
Supervi  lion,  signed  by  myself,  Senator 
Bumper  i  and  17  other  Senators  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  or  lered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record  as  follows: 

U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC,  January  28, 1992. 
Ryan, 
Office  of  Thrift  Supervision,  Washing- 


ha.fe 


mil  sion. 


.  Ryan:  The  purpose  of  this  letter 

our  objections  to  the  notice  pub- 

the  Federal  Register  on  December 

concerning:  the   proposed   rule   to 

branching  by  federal  savings 


associati  >ns. 

After  1  tngthy  debate  and  consideration  in 
both  hoipes  of  Congress,  the  Congress  failed 


to  enact  legislation  that  would  have  allowed 
full  interstate  branching  by  banks.  The  rule 
proposed  by  the  Office  of  Thrift  Supervision 
would  allow  federally  chartered  thrifts  to  do 
precisely  what  banks  may  not  do  under  cur- 
rent law— branch  across  state  lines  regard- 
less of  state  law. 

While  you  may  believe  that  current  law 
gives  you  the  authority  to  promulgate  rules 
allowing  unrestricted  interstate  branching, 
we  believe  it  is  imprudent  for  the  OTS  to  ex- 
ercise that  authority.  We  ask  that  the  pro- 
posed rule  be  rejected. 

In  addition,  we  believe  that  the  comment 
period  should  be  extended  beyond  January 
29.  1992,  in  order  to  give  all  interested  parties 
a  fair  opportunity  to  assess  the  proposed  rule 
and  voice  their  criticism  or  support. 

Wendell     Ford,     Dale     Bumpers,     Paul 
Simon,  Harris  Wofford,  Wyche  Fowler, 
Jr.,  David  L.  Boren,  Brock  Adams.  J.J. 
Exon,    Jim    Sasser,    Jay    Rockefeller, 
Dennis    DeConcini,     Chuck     Grassley, 
Mitch      McConnell,      Nancy      Landon 
Kassebaum,  Kent  Conrad,  Sam  Nunn, 
David  Pryor,  Alan  J.  Dixon,  Howard  M. 
Metzenbaum. 
Mr.  FORD.  Madam  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  letter  from 
the    department    of   financial    institu- 
tions of  my  State,  signed  by  Edward  B. 
Hatchett,    Jr.,    the    commissioner,    be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

January  29, 1992. 
The  Director, 

Information  Services  Division,  Office  of  Commu- 
nications.   Office    of    Thrift    Supervision, 
Washington,  DC. 
Re:  Proposed  Rule  on  Branching  by  Federal 
Savings  Associations,   12  CFR   Part  556 
(No.  91-133] 
Dear  Sir:  I  write  to  express  my  opposition 
to  the  referenced  proposed  rule.  I  find  it  to 
be  a  reckless  and  totally  unwarranted  depar- 
ture from  the  measured  relaxation  of  thrift 
and  bank  branching  restrictions  that  Con- 
gress lias  upheld  as  recently  as  1  month  ago. 
This  measured  relaxation  is  the  chief  prod- 
uct of  a  dual  regulatory  system  that  permits 
the  States  to  control  branch  entry  and  loca- 
tion. 

The  proposed  rule  represents  a  wholesale 
repudiation  of  Federation  public  policy  on 
tlu-ift  and  bank  branching.  The  Supple- 
mentary Information  offers  no  compelling 
evidence  to  support  the  need  for  such  a  dra- 
matic shift  in  Federal  policy.  In  fact,  the 
measured  relaxation  borne  of  the  current 
rule  has  all  but  obviated  the  need  for  the 
proposed  rule.  The  thrift  industry  is  cur- 
rently enjoying  a  renaissance,  with  recently 
reported  rising  earnings. 

While  there  may  have  been  some  justifica- 
tion for  the  override  of  State  branching  laws 
in  transactions  involving  troubled  thrifts,  no 
such  justification  exists  for  sound  thrifts. 
The  interest  of  the  States  in  controlling 
branching  is  far  too  important  to  be  sac- 
rificed for  the  unsubstantiated  rationale  of- 
fered by  the  proposal. 

The  Background  Information  accompany- 
ing the  proposed  rule  speaks  of  various  pol- 
icy reasons  for  which  the  Office  of  Thrift  Su- 
pervision has  restrained  the  scope  of  permis- 
sible branching  with  the  branching  policy 
statement.  I  submit  that  OTS  has  not  offered 
sufficient  evidence  of  a  change  in  cir- 
cumstances so  dramatic  as  to  justify  repudi- 
ation of  the  currently  observed  branching  re- 
straints. 


Finally,  the  interest  of  Kentucky  in  pre- 
serving its  authority  to  control  branching 
inheres  in  the  desire  to  preserve  local  access 
to  credit.  Permitting  Immediate  Nationwide 
thrift  branching  without  regard  to  State 
laws  undermines  the  delicate  public  policy 
balance  our  General  Assembly  has  achieved 
between  preserving  local  access  to  credit  and 
gradually  reducing  geographic  restrictions 
to  competition.  Congress  has  demonstrated 
its  respect  for  that  State  role  time  and 
again.  The  Office  of  Thrift  Supervision 
should  likewise  defer. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Edward  B.  Hatchett,  Jr., 

Commissioner. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  yield  the  floor. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York. 


CODEL  ROE 


Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Madam  President, 
in  the  State  of  the  Union  Address,  the 
President  spoke  of  a  number  of  pro- 
grams he  would  lik«  to  see  cut,  and 
some  256  he  would  like  to  see  elimi- 
nated altogether.  Although  the  thrust 
of  his  message  was  the  ever-popular 
warning  against  the  dangeirs  of  big 
Government,  the  President  even  so 
mentioned  a  few  programs  he  would 
like  to  see  increased.  And  has  proposed 
to  increase  some  he  did  not  mention. 

One  of  these  is  the  Secret  Service. 

I  do  not  know  if  there  is  a  better 
kept  secret  in  the  American  Govern- 
ment than  the  size  and  growth  of  the 
Secret  Service  budget  in  the  era  of  the 
cold  war. 

Over  the  past  30  years,  in  real  terms, 
the  budget  of  the  Secret  Service  has 
grown  767  percent.  In  actual  dollars, 
from  55.8  million  in  1963  to  a  proposed 
$463  million  in  1993. 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  alarmist  about 
this  matter,  but  I  do  believe  and  will 
state  that  it  may  be  time  for  the  Con- 
gress to  take  a  closer  look  at  what  is 
going  on  here. 

And  I  will  state  further  what  I  think 
is  going  on  here.  I  think  we  are  creat- 
ing a  praetorian  guard  which  at  very 
least  comes  between  the  Congress  and 
the  Presidency,  and  at  very  worst  poses 
a  threat  to  the  quality  of  the  American 
democracy. 

It  happens  I  served  in  the  Cabinet  or 
subcabinet  of  four  Presidents,  begin- 
ning with  the  Kennedy  administration. 
I  am  now  in  my  16th  year  in  the  Sen- 
ate. And  so  I  have  been  able  to  watch 
the  change  in  the  Presidency  during 
these  past  three  decades.  The  largest 
change  will  be  found  in  the  size  of  the 
White  House  staff— the  emergence,  for 
example,  of  a  White  House  Chief  of 
Staff,  that  dates  from  the  1980's.  But  in 
terms  of  the  presence  of  the  Presi- 
dency, both  in  public  and  private,  noth- 
ing equals  the  growth  of  a  ubiquitous, 
overlarge,  and  too  frequently  inconsid- 
erate Secret  Service. 

I  speak  not  to  the  individual  agents. 
They  are  fine  persons;  on  occasion,  he- 
roic ones.  Who  will  forget  Agent  Rufus 


Youngblood  leaping  on  Lyndon  John- 
son's back  in  that  motorcaide  in  Dallas. 
Intent  on  getting  himself  shot  rather 
than  the  Vice  President. 

The  problem,  so  it  seems  to  me,  is 
with  the  style  of  maneigement  which 
has  emerged.  The  President  of  the 
United  States  is  treated  as  a  person 
under  constant  threat,  and  all  others 
as  possible  suspects. 

In  the  State  of  the  Union  Address, 
the  President  referred  to  the  Surface 
Transportation  Act  which  he  signed  on 
December  18,  in  a  gulch  outside  Fort 
Worth,  where  a  highway  is  being  con- 
structed. 

Good  photo-op.  Fine,  Home  State. 
Fine.  Hardhats  in  the  front  row  on  the 
small  platform.  Fine  again. 

But  what  about  the  members  of 
"Codel  Roe"  who  had  traveled  to  Texas 
to  witness  the  signing  of  the  bill  which, 
after  all,  we  had  written?  The  Air 
Force  term,  "codel,"  refers  to  a  con- 
gressional delegation,  "Roe"  to  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  and  Transportation  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  the  Hon- 
orable Robert  A.  Roe  of  New  Jersey. 

We  did  just  as  we  were  told.  Left  An- 
drews Air  Force  Base  at  the  crack  of 
dawn.  Got  into  buses  at  the  Dallas- 
Fort  Worth  airport.  Not,  however,  be- 
fore one  of  our  Members  was  refused 
entry  into  a  large  empty  hangar  where 
the  President's  party,  or  whatever,  was 
to  have  coffee.  Stopped  at  a  holding 
point.  Were  shifted  to  new  buses. 
Stopped  again.  Finally,  let  out  at  the 
site. 

In  due  course,  the  Presidential  party 
arrived.  Serried  limos  with  cabinet 
members  rank-by-rank.  Hush  falls.  Fi- 
nally, the  President  himself,  who,  per- 
sonally, could  not  have  been  more  gra- 
cious to  us  individually  and  collec- 
tively. He,  after  all,  was  once  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress,  too.  The  brief  cere- 
mony concluded,  the  President  was  off 
to  lunch  with  the  hardhats.  Again, 
fine.  It  was,  after  all,  lunch  time. 

But  not  for  "Codel  Roe."  The  Secret 
Service,  as  they  put  it,  "froze  the 
site."  They  almost  froze  "Codel  Roe" 
in  the  process,  left  as  we  were,  stand- 
ing in  the  drizzle  and  the  mud. 

It  was  a  scene  from  an  early 
Rosselini  movie.  A  band  of  partisans 
has  been  rounded  up.  They  are  about  to 
be  machinegunned  and  bulldozed  into  a 
mass  grave.  They  know  their  fate. 
They  are,  variously,  resigned,  defiant, 
some  even  triumpliant.  A  small  group 
begins  to  hum  "The  Internationale." 
Here  and  there  individuals  surrep- 
titiously finger  rosary  beads.  The  S.S. 
Gruppenfuhrer  has  been  detained  by 
dalliance  at  a  nearby  villa.  But  there 
are  strict  orders  that  he  must  never  be 
denied  the  pleasure  of  giving  the  order 
for  "il  massacre"  to  commence.  The 
drizzle  thickens,  the  camera  recedes, 
the  firing  commences  as  the  scene 
fades. 

Well,  of  course,  it  did  not  happen 
quite  that  way.  After  a  half  hour  or  so 


the  men  with  rifles  up  behind  the  abut- 
ments began  to  peel  off.  In  time  buses 
came  for  us  and  we  were  in  that  sense 
spared.  At  the  price,  however,  of  a  cer- 
tain measure  of  comity  which  ought  to 
attend  relations  between  the  executive 
and  legislative  branches. 

On  the  way  back  to  Washington, 
more  than  one  Member  of  our  group 
commented  on  these  arrangements. 
Were  all  those  agents  really  necessary? 
All  those  guns?  All  those  walkie-talk- 
ies? All  that  ordering  around?  So  much 
that  I  was  moved  to  write  our  distin- 
guished Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
awhile  later.  I  have  not  yet  had  an  an- 
swer, but  a  month  having  gone  by,  I 
feel  free  to  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  letter  be  placed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows:  ,- 

U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC,  December  30,  1991. 

Hon.  NICHOLAS  F.  BRADY, 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Department  of  the 
Treasury,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  As  you  know,  on  De- 
cember 18  the  President  went  to  Texas  to 
sign  the  Surface  Transportation  Act.  This 
was — at  least  we  feel,  and  the  President  so 
stated— the  most  important  legislation  of  its 
kind  In  35  years.  Those  of  us  in  Congress  who 
wrote  the  bill  very  much  wanted  to  be  on 
hand  when  it  was  signed  and  a  large  "CODEL 
ROE"  led  by  our  Chairman  Bob  Roe  of  New 
Jersey  was  assembled  for  that  purpose  and 
arrived  at  the  site — a  new  highway  being 
built  in  the  Dallas-Fort  Worth  area- In  good 
time  and  good  spirits. 

The  President  could  not  have  been  more 
gracious  in  his  personal  and  public  remarks. 
He  then  went  off  to  lunch.  As  we  might  have 
done.  But  the  Secret  Service  froze  the  site, 
as  they  say.  For  almost  an  hour  a  hundred  or 
so  of  us  (including  Congressional  staff  and 
Invited  guests)  were  left  to  stand  in  the  rain 
and  the  mud.  Buses  in  sight.  As  also  the 
usual  detail  of  strutting  agents  with  high 
power  rifles  In  case  we  got  unruly.  Finally 
the  Secret  Service  decided  it  was  safe  to  let 
us  get  on  the  buses. 

Their  behavior  was  insufferable.  But  also 
routine.  I  don't  know  If  the  organization  it- 
self is  aware  of  how  arrogant  and  presump- 
tuous it  has  become.  This  armed  Intrusion 
Into  the  simple  ceremonies  of  the  Republic  Is 
a  disgrace  and  a  danger.  Clearly  its  fantastic 
budget  is  fantastically  bloated.  I  hope  you 
will  think  of  this  at  budget  time. 

I  speak  only  for  myself,  obviously.  But  I 
assure  you  sentiments  very  like  mine  were 
voiced  repeatedly  as  we  flew  back  to  Wash- 
ington. 

Respectfully, 

Daniel  Patrick  moynihan. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  And  I  do  hope  that 
the  appropriate  committees  ask  them- 
selves in  this  budget  round  whether  we 
really  need  so  vast  a  Secret  Service. 
Might  a  leaner  organization  be  a  more 
vigilant  one?  No  care  can  be  too  great 
to  protect  the  President  and  the  Vice 
President.  But  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
excess  and  it  ought  to  be  avoided  in  a 
republic. 

Madam  President,  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ate, and  seeing  no  Senator  seeking  rec- 
ognition, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 
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The     PRESIDING     OFFICER, 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Madam  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CABLE  TELEVISION  CONSUMER 
PROTECTION  ACT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1&20 

Mr.  GORTON.  Madam  President,  I 
send  two  amendments  to  the  desk  and 
ask  they  be  considered  together,  and 
ask  for  their  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  en  bloc  consideration? 
Without  objection,  the  Senator  may 
proceed.  The  amendments  will  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc.  The  clerk  will  now  re- 
port the  amendments. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Washington  [Mr.  Gor- 
ton] proposes  an  amendment  numbered  1520. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Madam  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  end,  add  the  following: 
expansion  of  the  rural  exemption  to  the 

cable-telephone  cross-ownership  prohi- 

BrriON 

Sec.  24.  Section  613(bK3)  of  the  Commu- 
nications Act  of  1934  (47  U.S.C.  533(b)(3))  is 
amended  by  striking  "(as  defined  by  the 
Commission)"  and  Inserting  after  the  period 
the  following:  "For  the  purposes  of  this  para- 
graph, the  term  'rural  area'  means  a  geo- 
graphic area  that  does  not  Include  either- 

"(A)  any  incorporated  place  of  10,000  inhab- 
itants or  more,  or  any  part  thereof;  or 

"(B)  any  territory,  incorporated  or  unin- 
corporated. Included  In  an  urbanized  area  (as 
defined  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  as  of  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Cable  T'ile- 
vislon  Consumer  Protection  Act  of  1992.". 

NO  PROHIBITION  AGAINST  A  LOCAL  OR  MUNICI- 
PAL AUTHORmr  OPERATING  AS  A  MULTI- 
CHANNEL VIDEO  PROGRAMMING  DISTRIBUTOR 

Sec  25.  Section  621  of  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934  *47  U.S.C.  541)  Is  amended  by  in- 
serting "and  subsection  (f)"  before  the 
comma  in  paragraph  (b)(1)  and  by  adding  the 
following  new  subsection  at  the  end  thereof: 

"(f)  No  provision  of  this  Act  sliall  be  con- 
strued to — 

"(1)  prohibit  a  local  or  municipal  authority 
that  Is  also,  or  Is  affiliated  with,  a  franchis- 
ing authority  from  operating  as  a  multi- 
channel video  programming  distributor  in 
the  geographic  areas  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  such  franchising  authority,  notwithstand- 
ing the  granting  of  one  or  more  franchises  by 
such  franchising  authority,  or 

"(2)  require  such  local  or  municipal  au- 
thority to  secure  a  franchise  to  operate  as  a 
mulltchannel  video  programming  distribu- 
tor.". 

On  page  113,  line  1,  insert  "may  not  grant 
an  exclusive  franchise  and  immediately  after 
"authority". 
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30RTON.  Madam  President,  as 
President  Is  well  aware,  the  distin- 
Senator  from  Hawaii  and  the 
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nevertheless,  as  we  have  looked 
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create  a  competitive  situation 

areas  and  also  will  provide  an 

for  these  telephone  compa- 

m^re  quickly  to  provide  fiberoptic 

in  those  areas. 

I  makes  it  clear  that  no  provi- 
the  Communications  Act  pro- 
i  local   authority   of  whatever 
operating  a  cable  system  in 
with  the  cable  system  al- 
ftanchised  in  that  municipality, 
lecond  amendment  prohibits  a 
authority  from  granting  an 
re  franchise  to  any  cable  opera- 
is  to  say,  encouraging  com- 
i  by  saying  to  a  given  city:  You 
make  it  exclusive.  You  do  not 
liecessarily,  to  grant  a  franchise 
evei  yone  who  wants  one,  but  you 
guarantee  exclusivity, 
of  these  will  modestly  increase 
co^ipetitive  nature  of  cable  tele- 
Neither  of  them  is  controver- 
B4th  of  them,  on  the  adoption  of 
two    amendments,    will    make 
in  this  respect  the  two  pro- 
which  will  be  dealt  with  here, 
been  cleared,  I  believe,  by 
si^es.  I  know  by  this  side. 

they  be  incorporated  into  the 
substitute. 
]  'RESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
Hawaii. 
UOUYE.    Madam    President,    I 
first  conmiend  my  colleague 
State  of  Washington  for  this 
It  not  only  gives  S.   12 
charity;  it  should  add  a  few  more 
I  enthusiastically  support 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  debate?  If  there  is  no  further 
debate,  the  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  amendment. 

The  amendment  (No.  1520)  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Madam  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 

Mr.  GORTON.  Madam  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Akaka).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  engage  the  manager  of  S.  12, 
Senator  Inouye,  in  a  brief  colloquy  re- 
garding the  retransmission  consent 
provision  in  the  bill. 

The  election  of  retransmission  rights 
versus  must-carry  by  broadcasters  is 
sanctioned  by  S.  12  and  will  likely 
occur,  though  there  is  no  reliable  way 
to  predict  the  percentage  of  broad- 
casters that  will  choose  retransmission 
rights.  The  bill  directs  the  FCC  to  con- 
duct a  rulemaking  proceeding  to  estab- 
lish rules  concerning  the  exercise  of 
stations'  rights  to  grant  retrans- 
mission authority  under  the  new  sec- 
tion 325(b).  But,  the  bill  does  not  di- 
rectly address  the  possibility  that 
broadcasters  and  cable  operators  in  a 
particular  market  may  be  unable  to 
reach  an  agreement,  resulting  in 
noncarriage  of  the  broadcast  signal  via 
the  cable  system.  I  strongly  suggest, 
and  hope  that  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee concurs,  that  the  FCC 
should  be  directed  to  exercise  its  exist- 
ing authority  to  resolve  disputes  be- 
tween cable  operators  and  broad- 
casters, including  the  use  of  binding  ar- 
bitration or  alternative  dispute  resolu- 
tion methods  in  circumstances  where 
negotiations  over  retransmission 
rights  break  down  and  noncarriage  oc- 
curs, depriving  consumers  of  access  to 
broadcast  signals. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  The  FCC  does  have  the 
authority  to  require  arbitration,  and  I 
certainly  encourage  the  FCC  to  con- 
sider using  that  authority  if  the  situa- 
tion the  Senator  from  Michigan  is  con- 
cerned about  arises  and  the  FCC  deems 
arbitration  would  be  the  most  effective 
way  to  resolve  the  situation. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  thank  my  distinguished 
colleague  for  his  attention  to  this 
issue,  and  for  all  his  hard  work  on  pro- 
ducing this  important  bill. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

the  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 


The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1521 

(Purpose:  To  express  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that   cable   and   television    networks   and 
local  television  stations  should  establish 
voluntary  guidelines  to  keep  violent  com- 
mercials out  of  family  programming  hours) 
Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  proposed  by 
Senators  Levin  and  Simon  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
clerk  will  report  the  amendment. 
The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  INOUYE],  for 
Mr.  Levin  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Simon)  pro- 
poses an  amendment  numbered  1521. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

since  young  children  are  particularly  sus- 
ceptible to  the  Influence  of  television; 

Since  violence  depicted  on  television  can 
have  a  negative  and  unusually  strong  effect 
on  young  viewers;  and 

Since  parents  who  choose  to  monitor  tele- 
vision programs  for  their  children  and  to 
avoid  their  children's  viewing  acts  of  vio- 
lence are  limited  in  their  ability  to  monitor 
acts  of  violence  depicted  in  commercials  dur- 
ing family  programs. 

It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  cable  and 
television  networks  and  local  television  sta- 
tions should  establish  and  follow  voluntary 
guidelines  to  keep  commercials  depicting 
acts  or  threats  of  violence  out  of  family  pro- 
gramming hours. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  last  Octo- 
ber I  spoke  on  the  Senate  floor  about  a 
growing  concern  I  and  many  of  my  con- 
stituents have  over  the  depiction  of  vi- 
olence in  television  comericials  during 
family  programming  hours. 

Violence  in  commercials  is  particu- 
larly troubling  because  of  its  impact  on 
our  small  children.  Parents  who  wish 
to  avoid  exposing  small  children  to  vio- 
lence on  television  are  unable  to  screen 
it  out  of  a  30-second  commercial, 
tucked  in  an  otherwise  acceptable  fam- 
ily program. 

Last  year  we  passed  the  Television 
Violence  Act  which  permits  the  tele- 
vision networks  to  work  together  to  es- 
tablish guidelines  on  TV  violence.  I  am 
particularly  concerned  about  the  level 
of  violence  that  is  being  permitted  in 
commercials  shown  during  family 
shows  where,  despite  a  parent's  best  ef- 
forts to  restrict  a  child  to  so-called 
family  type  programs,  that  child,  de- 
spite a  parent's  intent,  can  still  be  ex- 
posed to  violence  through  the  commer- 
cials that  may  appear  during  that  pro- 
gramming. 

I  cited  several  examples  in  my  Octo- 
ber statement,  including  a  commercial 
on  July  25,  1991.  for  the  movie  "The 
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Mobsters"  which  was  aired  during 
"The  Cosby  Show."  The  commercial 
depicted  a  man.  who  was  begging  for 
his  life  from  a  man  pointing  a  gun  at 
him,  being  killed  in  cold  blood.  All  the 
young  children  who  were  watching 
"The  Cosby  Show"  were  exposed  to  it. 

At  that  time,  I  wrote  to  over  ten 
major  and  cable  network  executives 
urging  them  to  keep  violent  commer- 
cials out  of  family  programming  hours. 
I  received  a  number  of  positive  re- 
sponses, including,  by  the  way,  an  apol- 
ogy for  the  Mobsters  commercial.  NBC 
stated  that  that  commercial  had  been 
shown  in  error  and  did  not  meet  their 
standards.  I  was  glad  to  hear  that. 

But,  Mr.  President,  not  all  the  net- 
works have  taken  the  same  position, 
and  even  some  of  those  who  say  they 
have  standards  have  not  applied  them 
rigorously  or  developed  adequate 
standards  to  do  the  job. 

I  should  like  to  read,  Mr.  President,  a 
letter  I  recently  received  from  a  young 
man  in  Royal  Oak.  This  is  not  a  parent 
expressing  concern  about  what  his  or 
her  child  is  watching,  although  I  have 
had  a  number  of  those  letters  as  well. 
This  is  more  telling,  because  it  is  from 
a  young  boy  who  is  asking  for  help. 

Dear  Mr.  Levin:  My  name  Is .  I  am 

thirteen  years  old  and  I  live  in  Royal  Oak, 
Michigan. 

A  couple  of  days  ago,  I  read  the  article  you 
wrote  about  In  the  Free  Press.  It  was  about 
violent  T.V.  ads.  One  thing  that  you  noted  in 
the  article  was  how,  during  a  commercial  se- 
ries in  between  the  "Simpsons"  there  was  an 
ad  for  "Americas  Most  Wanted".  You  said 
that  the  commercial  contained  violence, 
well,  I  saw  that  ad.  It  totally  ruined  watch- 
ing the  Simpsons.  You're  right.  Those  com- 
mercials and  even  T.V.  shows  can  affect  kids. 
I  think  violence  of  any  kind  on  T.V.  should 
be  banned.  Sincerely, 

Out  of  the  mouths  of  babes. 

Mr.  President,  I  offer  an  amendment 
tonight  which  is  a  sense  of  the  Senate 
resolution  that  cable  television  net- 
works and  local  television  stations 
should  pledge  to  keep  violent  commer- 
cials out  of  family  programming  hours. 

Acts  of  violence  in  commercials  are 
particularly  offensive,  because  they  se- 
riously limit  a  parent's  ability  to  pre- 
vent young  children  from  being  ex- 
posed to  them.  Even  the  most  attentive 
parents  can  find  themselves  suddenly 
confronted  with  a  horribly  violent 
act — the  cold-blooded  murder  of  a 
human  being— on  television  during  a 
television  program  otherwise  accept- 
able to  them  and  be  unable  to  keep 
their  children  from  seeing  it.  The  com- 
mercial may  be  over  before  the  parent 
realizes  what  he  or  she  has  just  wit- 
nessed. The  damage  in  that  situation  is 
done,  despite  the  parents'  intentions. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  we  should 
legislate  in  this  area,  given  the  legal 
complexities  involved  in  our  constitu- 
tional protections  of  free  speech.  But  it 
does  not  strike  me  as  too  difficult  or 
inappropriate  for  the  television  net- 
works   themselves    to    establish    vol- 
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untary  guidelines  by  which  commer- 
cials are  screened  for  very  violent  acts 
so  they  can  be  aired  during  non-family- 
type  programming.  That  is  only  com- 
mon sense,  and  I  hope  that  the  tele- 
vision networks  will  consider  embrac- 
ing such  a  principal. 

Some  parents  do  not  object  to  their 
young  children  being  exposed  to  raw  vi- 
olence on  television  but  others  care 
very  much.  There  can  be  standards  for 
programming  that  do  not  unduly  re- 
strict commercial  speech  but  allow 
parents,  if  they  choose,  to  protect  the 
most  impressionable  segment  of  our  so- 
ciety, our  young  children. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  this 
sense  of  the  Senate  resolution  has  been 
cleared  by  all  parties.  I  believe  that  the 
intent  of  the  amendment  is  set  forth 
very  clearly  in  the  last  paragraph.  So  if 
I  may  read: 

It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  cable  and 
television  networks  and  local  television  sta- 
tions should  establish  and  follow  voluntary 
guidelines  to  keep  commercials  depicting 
acts  or  threats  of  violence  out  of  family  pro- 
gramming hours. 

Mr.  President,  this  measure  has  been 
cleared  by  both  sides.  I  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate adoption. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
is  no  further  debate,  the  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  (No.  1521)  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  CRAIG.  Mr.  President,  I  have  had 
a  number  of  concerns  about  S.  12  since 
its  introduction  last  year.  I  share  my 
colleagrues'  desire  to  prevent  unfair 
rate  hikes,  poor  service,  and  monopo- 
listic actions  taken  by  the  cable  com- 
panies. But  the  resolution  of  those 
problems  must  strike  a  balance  and 
serve  long-term  goals. 

We  have  heard  many  speeches  about 
problems  with  vertical  integration  and 
antitrust  violations.  We  have  laws  al- 
ready dealing  efficiently  with  monopo- 
lies, and  the  cable  industry  should  be 
dealt  with  no  differently  than  any 
other  industry  in  this  area.  Antitrust 
violations  should  be  handled  by  the 
Justice  Department.  Reregulating  the 
cable  industry  will  only  serve  as  a 
short-term  fix  for  these  problems,  and 
it  won't  benefit  the  consumer  in  the 
long-term. 

Our  President  has  just  put  a  tem- 
porary hold  on  new  Federal  regrulations 
as  part  of  his  program  to  stimulate  the 
economy.  It  is  ironic  that  at  this  same 
time,  some  in  this  Congress  would  turn 
to  further  Government  regulation  to 
solve  the  problems  of  the  cable  indus- 
try. This  Congress  should  be  encourag- 
ing growth,  not  stifling  a  relatively 
young  industry.  I  hope  that  we  will  see 
a  push  to  address  S.  1200,  which  is  legis- 


lation that  will  encourage  growth  and 
the  development  of  competition  in  the 
cable  industry  and  alternative  provid- 
ers for  programming. 

Mr.  President,  while  I  have  many 
concerns  about  S.  12,  there  are  some 
provisions  in  S.  12  that  I  support.  For 
example,  the  access  to  programming 
provisions  are  important  for  rural 
States  because  they  would  increase 
competitive  opportunities  for  promis- 
ing new  technologies  such  as  direct 
broadcast  satellite  [DBS]  services. 
Also,  retransmission  consent  is  an 
issue  that  needs  to  be  addressed.  How- 
ever, as  I  have  already  said,  these  is- 
sues are  submerged  in  a  bill  with  short- 
sighted goals  that  would  regulate  the 
cable  industry  to  the  extent  of  stifling 
growth.  Cable  has  opened  the  world  to 
many  rural  communities,  and  with 
competition  and  new  technologies  such 
as  DBS,  more  information  and  pro- 
gramming will  be  available  to  our 
rural  communities — but  only  if  the 
Federal  Government  avoids  imposing 
burdensome  regulations  on  the  indus- 
try. 

Mr.  President,  I  don't  support  unnec- 
essary Government  regulation  of  pri- 
vate Industry.  Therefore,  I  don't  sup- 
port S.  12.  The  best  solution  to  this 
problem  would  be  to  provide  consumers 
with  a  choice  of  distributors— local 
telephone  companies,  satellite  broad- 
casters, or  another  cable  company. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  past  several  hours,  the  managers  of 
the  bill  and  other  interested  Senators 
have  been  involved  in  discussions  in  an 
effort  to  reach  agreement  on  a  proce- 
dure to  bring  about  completion  of  this 
bill.  I  have  discussed  the  matter  with 
the  distinguished  Republican  leader 
earlier  this  evening,  and  it  is  my  inten- 
tion to  propound  a  request  for  a  unani- 
mous-consent agreement  in  approxi- 
mately 5  minutes.  The  request  is  being 
drafted. 

The  Senators  who  have  been  most  in- 
volved have  previously  been  notified  by 
telephone.  I  assume  they  are  on  their 
way  to  the  Senate  floor.  If  any  Senator 
has  an  interest  in  the  subject  matter  of 
the  agreement,  which  will  involve  com- 
pleting action  on  this  bill  promptly, 
that  Senator  should  come  to  the  floor 
and  be  present.  I  expect  to  propound 
that  agreement  at  approximately  6:45. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

amendment  no.  1522 

(Piirpose:  To  provide  a  substitute) 
Mr.   GARN.   Mr.   President.   Senator 
Packwood  and  Senator  Stevens  are 
not  able  to  be  here,  but  on  behalf  of 
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Packwcx)d,  I  send  to  the  desk  a 
substidite  amendment  to  the  bill  S.  12 
and  a^  for  its  immediate  consider- 
ation. 
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egislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
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WiRTH.  Mr.  BURNS,  Mr.  DOLE.  Mr. 

Mr.    RuDMAN,    Mr.    Simpson.    Mr. 

and    Mr.    Fowler)    proposes    an 

numbered  1522. 

GARN.    Mr.    President.    I    ask 

consent  that  reading  of  the 

be  dispensed  with. 

'RESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 

it  is  so  ordered, 
text  of  the  amendment  is  print- 
oday's  Record  under  "Amend- 
iubmitted.") 
i  rARN.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
of  a  quorum. 
PRESIDING     OFFICER.      The 

call  the  roll, 
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Sell.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
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OFFICER.     The 


1  'ELL.  Mr.  President,  in  my  ca- 
as  chairman  of  the  Joint  Com- 
on  the  Library,  I  call  attention 
Senate  once  sigain  to  the  con- 
historic  efforts  of  the  Congres- 
ilesearch  Service  of  the  Library 
to  assist  in  the  transition 
denrfccracy  in  parts  of  what  was  the 
Union. 

October.  I  reported  on  the  con- 
assistance    which    CRS    had 
offering,  with  the  approval  of  the 
qommittee  on  the  Library,  to  the 
Soviet  of  the  then  faltering 
Government  of  the  U.S.S.R.  As 
;urned  out.  those  efforts  were  a 
prelude  to  continuing  steps  to 
what  hopefully  will  become 
listing  democratic  institutions  in 
successor  states,  most  notably  the 
Federation. 
\g  1991,  CRS  received  a  number 
8  from  Russian  legislators  who 
zed  that  a  legislature  must  have 
direct  and  independent  access 
autioritative  information  and  anal- 
it  is  to  legislate  wisely  and  act 
restraint  on  executive  power. 

request  of  the  Presidium  of 

Rifcsian  legislature,  CRS  Director, 

E.    Ross,   led  a   delegation   to 

last  October  to  assess  the  re- 

of  the  Russian  Parliament  and 

advice   on   development   of  a 

library.  On  his  return, 

requested   approval    of   the 

ommittee  on  the  Library  of  a 

of  cooperation  between  CRS 


Mosco'  r 
source i 
provid  I 
parliai  lentary 
Mr.    Rpss 
Joint 
protocol 


and  the  Presidium  of  the  Russian  Su- 
preme Soviet  that  provides  for  ex- 
change of  specialists,  documents,  data 
bases  and  reference  materials  and  es- 
tablishment of  direct  electronic  com- 
munications. 

I  heartily  support  this  proposal,  and 
in  my  capacity  as  chairman  of  the 
joint  committee,  was  pleased  to  give 
my  approval  of  the  protocol  on  Janu- 
ary 9,  1992. 

Mr.  President,  the  dissolution  of  the 
Soviet  Union  presents  great  opportuni- 
ties to  the  United  States  and  hard 
challenges  to  the  peoples  of  the  con- 
stituent republics  of  the  former  union. 
While  our  attention  is  properly  focused 
on  the  grave  problems  of  conversion  to 
a  market  economy  and  on  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  former  Union's  huge  nuclear 
arsenal,  we  must  remain  sensitive  to 
the  far  reaching  opportunities  to  help 
build  effective  democratic  institutions 
on  the  £ishes  of  the  totalitarian  state. 
The  Library  of  Congress,  through  the 
Congressional  Research  Service,  is 
playing  a  key  role  in  this  process 
which  I  commend  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
report  prepared  by  the  Congressional 
Research  Service  describing  their  work 
to  assist  the  Supreme  Soviet  of  the 
Russian  Federation  in  its  evolution  to 
democratic  government. 

Their  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was    ordered    to    be    printed    in    the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Congressional  Research  Service  Meetings 

IN  Moscow  ON  Legislative  Institutions 

AND  Support.  January  16. 1992 

SUMMARY 

During  October  1991.  the  Director  of  the 
Congressional  Research  Service.  Joseph  E. 
Ross,  led  a  CRS  delegation  to  Moscow  for  a 
series  of  meetings  concerning  the  status  of 
national  legislative  institutions  and  the  ana- 
lytical and  information  capabilities  for  sup- 
porting them.  This  visit  preceded  the  dis- 
solution of  the  Soviet  Union;  consequently, 
the  delegation  met  with  officials  of  both  the 
Union  Supreme  Soviet  and  the  Supreme  So- 
viet of  the  Russian  Federation.  In  our  meet- 
ings with  deputies  and  legislative  officers,  as 
well  as  with  representatives  of  various  li- 
braries and  research  organizations,  the  mem- 
bers of  our  delegation  also  discussed  CRS 
support  for  the  legislative  process  in  the 
Congress  and  assessed  the  prospects  for  coop- 
erative relationships  between  CRS  and  its 
counterparts  in  Moscow. 

Based  on  the  findings  of  this  delegation 
and  subsequent  developments,  especially  the 
establishment  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Inde- 
pendent States  and  the  resignation  of  Presi- 
dent Gorbachev.  CRS  has  pi-oposed  to  the 
Joint  Committee  on  the  Library  that  it  be 
authorized  to  develop  a  program  of  coopera- 
tion with  the  Presidium  and  supporting  in- 
stitutions of  the  Russian  parliament.  This 
program  would  be  comparable  in  all  essen- 
tial respects  to  the  cooperative  relationship 
that  the  Committee  previously  had  author- 
ized CRS  to  establish  with  the  Secretariat  of 
the  Union  Supreme  Soviet.  The  program  also 
would  complement  the  assistance  that  CRS 
has  been  providing  to  the  House  Special 
Task    Force   on   the   Development  of  Par- 


liamentary Institutions  In  Eastern  Europe 
(Frost  Task  Force)  in  its  efforts  to  support 
the  development  of  parliamentary  institu- 
tions in  Eastern  Europe,  including  the  Baltic 
states  of  Estonia.  Latvia,  and  Lithuania. 
This  proposal  is  not  intended  to  foreshadow 
or  preclude  any  assistance  that  the  Congress, 
acting  through  the  Joint  Committee  or  the 
Task  Force  or  by  other  means,  may  author- 
ize to  assist  the  parliaments  of  the  other 
states  that  formerly  constituted  the  repub- 
lics of  the  Soviet  Union. 

background 

Since  the  summer  of  1989,  CRS  has  received 
a  steady  flow  of  visitors  from  the  Supreme 
Soviet  of  the  USSR  and,  more  recently,  from 
the  legislatures  of  the  Russian  Federation 
and  other  republics  of  what  was  the  Soviet 
Union.  In  February  1990.  a  delegation  from 
the  Secretariat  of  the  USSR  Supreme  Soviet 
proposed  that  CRS  agree  to  develop  a  rela- 
tionship of  cooperation  and  exchange  with 
the  Secretariat,  which  was  the  closest  insti- 
tutional counterpart  to  CRS  In  the  Soviet 
legislature.  Before  seeking  the  approval  of 
the  Librarian  of  Congress  and  the  Joint 
Committee  on  the  Library  for  any  such 
agreement,  the  Director  led  a  delegation  to 
Moscow  in  May  1990  to  study  the  operations 
of  the  Union  legislature  and  its  analytical 
and  information  support  resources.  On  the 
basis  of  the  Director's  findings  and  rec- 
ommendations, the  Joint  Committee  author- 
ized CRS  to  enter  Into  an  agreement  that 
contemplated  the  exchange  of  documents 
and  reports  relating  to  legislative  activity, 
some  limited  and  mutual  access  to  legisla- 
tive and  bibliographic  data  bases,  and  joint 
programs  such  as  seminars  on  policy  and  in- 
stitutional issues  of  mutual  interest. 

Although  CRS  and  the  Secretariat  reached 
agreement  on  this  program  by  March  of  1991. 
its  implementation  was  retarded  by 
logistical  and  financial  difficulties.  Some 
limited  exchange  of  documents  did  take 
place,  but  the  possibility  of  mutual  data  base 
access  was  not  implemented.  CRS  and  the 
Secretariat  did  co-sponsor  a  conference  in 
Moscow  in  November  1990  that  discussed  U.S. 
and  Soviet  perspectives  on  a  range  of  current 
issues,  but  a  subsequent  conference  to  be 
held  in  Washington  during  May  1991  was  de- 
layed indefinitely  at  the  request  of  the  Sec- 
retariat. Political  developments  in  the  So- 
viet Union  during  the  summer  of  1991.  espe- 
cially the  abortive  August  coup,  led  to  a 
transformation  of  the  organization,  func- 
tions, and  membership  of  the  USSR  Supreme 
Soviet,  and  gave  rise  to  serious  questions 
about  its  future  powers,  organization,  and 
even  its  very  existence.  The  Director  deter- 
mined that  these  developments  necessitated 
a  re-assessment  of  the  status  and  prospects 
of  CRS'  agreement  with  the  Secretariat. 

Two  weeks  after  the  attempted  coup  ended, 
CRS  received  a  delegation  from  the  Russian 
Supreme  Soviet,  headed  by  Sergei  A. 
Filatov,  a  senior  deputy  who  then  was  the 
Secretary  of  the  Presidium  and  who  was 
elected  First  Deputy  Chairman  of  the  Rus- 
sian Supreme  Soviet  on  November  1.  1991. 
and  including  Yevgeni  Ambartsumov,  Dep- 
uty Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  and  International  Relations.  At  a 
meeting  with  Mr.  Ross  and  the  CRS  Deputy 
Director.  William  H.  Robinson.  Dr.  Filatov 
proposed  an  agreement  between  CRS  and  the 
Russian  parliament  with  elements  similar  to 
those  in  the  CRS  agreement  with  the  Union 
Supreme  Soviet  Secretariat.  Mr.  Ross  and 
Dr.  Filatov  agreed  that  It  would  be  appro- 
priate and  necessary  for  CRS  to  learn  more 
about  the  Russian  Supreme  Soviet  in  light  of 
the  rapidly  developing  situation  in  Moscow 


before  the  Director  decided  whether  to  seek 
authorization  from  the  Librarian  and  the 
Joint  Committee  on  the  Library  to  explore 
such  an  arrangement. 

The  visit  of  a  CRS  delegation  was  arranged 
for  the  third  week  of  October  1991  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  fact  that  several  CRS  special- 
ists would  be  going  to  Moscow  at  that  time 
to  participate  in  a  conference  on  "The  Na- 
tional Library  in  the  Life  of  the  Nation." 
jointly  sponsored  by  the  Library  of  Congress 
and  the  Lenin  State  Library.  Accompanying 
the  Director  to  Moscow  on  October  20th  were 
Stanley  Bach,  Senior  Specialist  in  the  Legis- 
lative Process,  Stuart  Goldman,  Specialist 
in  Soviet  Affairs,  and  Roger  Noble,  a  CRS 
Computer  Specialist  and  expert  on  auto- 
mated information  systems.  The  delegation 
was  joined  in  Moscow  for  a  time  by  Felicia 
Kolp.  a  CRS  Reference  Specialist  who  had 
taken  leave  to  work  with  the  National  Li- 
brary of  Lithuania  in  Vilnius.  The  inter- 
national travel  expenses  of  Mr.  Ross  and  Mr. 
Noble  were  funded  from  an  existing  grant  to 
CRS  from  the  MacArthur  Foundation.  IREX. 
the  International  Research  and  Exchanges 
Board,  funded  the  travel  for  Mr.  Bach  and 
Mr.  Goldman  as  participants  in  the  Library 
of  Congress-Lenin  State  Library  conference. 
The  Russian  parliament  assumed  most  of  the 
delegation's  expenses  in  Moscow. 

Most  of  the  CRS  delegation's  program  in 
Moscow  was  arranged  by  Dr.  Filatov  on  be- 
half of  the  Presidium  of  the  Russian  Su- 
preme Soviet.  Also  participating  in  many  of 
the  delegation's  meetings  were  Deputies 
Alexei  N.  Adrov.  a  member  of  the  Sub-Com- 
mission on  Communications.  Informatics, 
and  Space,  and  Vladimir  N.  Podoprigora, 
who  chairs  a  task  force  of  deputies  created 
to  oversee  development  of  a  plan  to  develop 
the  parliament's  information  and  analytical 
capabilities. 

Following  introductory  meetings  on  the 
economic  and  constitutional  issues  confront- 
ing the  Russian  Federation  and  its  legisla- 
ture, the  delegation  engaged  in  a  series  of 
discussions  with  the  working  group  of  par- 
liamentary deputies  and  staff  and  profes- 
sional librarians  that  had  been  established  to 
create  a  Parliamentary  Center  and  a  Par- 
liamentary Library  to  support  the  work  of 
the  Russian  Supreme  Soviet  and  its  commit- 
tees and  deputies.  There  also  were  meetings 
to  review  the  status  of  the  computerized  in- 
formation capabilities  on  which  the  Supreme 
Soviet  could  draw.  These  meetings  took 
place  either  at  the  "White  House,"  which 
houses  the  Russian  Supreme  Soviet  and 
which  was  the  focal  point  of  resistance  dur- 
ing the  August  coup,  or  the  building  which  is 
planned  to  house  the  Parliamentary  Center 
and  which  had  been  the  headquarters  of  the 
Moscow  City  Communist  Party  Central  Com- 
mittee. Delegation  members  also  arranged 
meetings  with  other  organizations  and  offi- 
cials, including  officers  of  the  Union  Su- 
preme Soviet  Secretariat  and  the  Institute 
for  the  Study  of  the  U.S.A.  and  Canada. 

At  the  delegation's  final  meeting  with  Rus- 
sian deputies  and  legislative  officials,  the  Di- 
rector described  the  forms  of  institutional 
cooperation  that  the  Joint  Committee  on  the 
Library  might  consider  authorizing.  As  an 
expression  of  good  will,  these  possibilities 
were  expressed  in  a  written  protocol,  subject 
to  the  clear  understanding  that  any  such  co- 
operative arrangement  would  have  to  be  mu- 
tually beneficial  and  compatible  with  CRS' 
mandate  and  resources,  as  determined  by  the 
Joint  Committee  on  the  Library. 

Following  is  a  summary  of  the  delegation's 
primary  findings  and  conclusions. 

LEGISLATIVE  ORGANIZATION  AND  RESOURCES 

The  national  legislature  of  the  Russian 
Federation  has  a  two-tiered  structure  mod- 


eled after  that  of  the  USSR  of  1989.  The  top 
level  is  the  Russian  Congress  of  Peoples' 
Deputies,  nominally  the  highest  organ  of 
state.  Its  1,068  deputies  were  directly  elected 
in  relatively  free  elections  held  in  March 
1990.  The  Congress  is  expected  to  meet  brief- 
ly several  times  each  year  to  consider  fun- 
damental questions.  It  also  has  sole  author- 
ity to  amend  the  constitution.  The  Congress 
elected  from  its  ranks  a  Russian  Supreme 
Soviet  of  252  deputies  that  Is  the  day-to-day 
working  legislature. 

The  Russian  Supreme  Soviet  consists  of 
two  chambers,  the  Council  (or  Soviet)  of  the 
Republic  and  the  Council  of  Nationalities. 
Each  has  126  deputies.  The  Council  of  the  Re- 
public is  elected  on  the  basis  of  proportional 
representation  from  electoral  districts  of 
roughly  equal  size.  The  Council  of  Nationali- 
ties is  elected  from  territorial  electoral  dis- 
tricts in  such  a  way  as  to  protect  the  inter- 
ests of  Russia's  19  autonomous  republics  and 
numerous  other  autonomous  regions  that  are 
the  officially-designated  homelands  of  non- 
Russian  nationalities,  and  also  the  cities  of 
Moscow  and  St.  Petersburg.  The  Council  of 
Nationalities  has  three  committees  (known 
as  commissions)  and  the  Council  of  the  Re- 
public has  four.  More  important,  there  are  19 
committees  consisting  of  members  of  both 
chambers.  Most  significant  legislative  activ- 
ity occurs  in  these  Joint  committees  and  in 
joint  plenary  sessions  of  the  two  chambers 
meeting  together  as  the  Supreme  Soviet. 
Leadership  and  Support 

In  addition  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Su- 
preme Soviet,  presently  Ruslan  Khasbulatov. 
there  is  a  collective  leadership  body  known 
as  the  Presidium  which  includes  the  Chair- 
man and  Deputy  Chairmen  of  the  Supreme 
Soviet  and  the  chairmen  of  both  chambers 
and  of  the  various  commissions  and  commit- 
tees. (Dr.  Filatov  was  elected  First  Deputy 
Chairman  of  the  Supreme  Soviet  soon  after 
our  meetings  ended  in  November  1991.)  The 
Presidium  is  responsible  for  coordinating  the 
work  of  the  Supreme  Soviet  and  developing 
the  agenda  for  its  plenary  meetings.  The 
Presidium  typically  meets  on  Monday,  with 
Tuesday  devoted  to  commission  and  commit- 
tee meetings.  There  are  separate  plenary  ses- 
sions of  the  two  chambers  on  Wednesday,  fol- 
lowed by  joint  meetings  of  the  Supreme  So- 
viet on  Thursday  and  Friday. 

Each  member  of  the  Congress  of  People's 
Deputies,  including  the  members  of  the  Su- 
preme Soviet,  is  entitled  to  hire  at  least 
three  personal  staff  members.  Deputies  from 
the  168  most  populous  constituencies  each 
have  a  staff  of  five.  Most  of  these  staff  are  lo- 
cated in  the  deputies'  constituencies.  The  26 
commissions  and  committees  have  a  total  of 
approximately  140  staff  members,  few  of 
whom  now  are  policy  experts.  More  special- 
ists are  being  sought  to  meet  the  increasing 
demand,  but  recruitment  is  likely  to  be  ham- 
pered by  the  fact  that  there  are  many  poten- 
tial (and  potentially  lucrative)  career  oppor- 
tunities for  competent  specialists.  The  com- 
mission and  committee  staff  are  selected  by 
their  members,  unlike  the  situation  that 
prevailed  in  the  Union  Supreme  Soviet, 
whose  commission  and  cominittee  staff 
worked  for  the  Secretariat,  a  bureaucratic 
body  controlled  by  the  Presidium  of  the  Su- 
preme Soviet. 

Supporting  the  Russian  Supreme  Soviet  is 
a  central  administrative  staff  of  roughly  900 
people.  This  apparatus  is  divided  into  depart- 
ments that  are  responsible  for  administra- 
tive services,  legal  expertise,  arrangements 
for  meetings,  protocol,  printing,  finances, 
deputies'  accommodations,  personnel,  press, 
security,  and  inter-parliamentary  relations. 


This  staff  reports  to  Dr.  Filatov  in  his  capac- 
ity as  Secretary  of  the  Presidium. 

The  Supreme  Soviet  and  its  two  chambers 
have  been  meeting  in  the  building  now 
known  as  the  "White  House."  which  la  lo- 
cated more  than  a  mile  from  the  Kremlin. 
This  building  also  houses  the  deputies  and 
the  commissions  and  committees.  Office 
space  now  is  limited,  with  some  deputies 
sharing  one-room  offices.  However,  more 
space  may  become  available  when  some  min- 
istries which  are  located  in  the  White  House 
move  to  different  locations.  Based  on  our 
delegation's  limited  observations,  the  Rus- 
sian parliament's  office  building  appears 
ample  for  its  immediate  needs,  especially  if 
the  large  Congress  of  People's  Deputies  Is 
eventually  eliminated  in  favor  of  a  directly 
elected  Supreme  Soviet.  With  the  dissolution 
of  the  Union  Supreme  Soviet,  it  also  is  pos- 
sible that  the  Russian  parliament  may  move 
some  or  all  of  its  offices  and  functions  from 
the  White  House  to  the  Kremlin. 

PARLIAMENTARY  CENTER  AND  LIBRARY 

During  Dr.  Filatov's  visit  to  CRS  and  dur- 
ing his  ilrst  meeting  in  Moscow  with  our  del- 
egation, he  stressed  the  importance  of  devel- 
oping an  improved  information  and  analysis 
capability  for  the  Russian  Supreme  Soviet. 
Within  two  weeks  after  his  visit  to  Washing- 
ton, the  Presidium  established  a  task  force 
for  this  purpose,  chaired  by  Deputy 
Podoprigora.  By  the  time  the  CRS  delegation 
arrived  in  Moscow,  the  task  force  had  begun 
to  develop  specific  plans  for  creating  a  Par- 
liamentary Center,  and  a  working  group  had 
prepared  more  detailed  proposals  for  estab- 
lishing a  Parliamentary  Library. 

Planning  for  the  Parliamentary  Center 

The  plans  for  the  Center  remain  at  the 
formative  stage.  At  present,  the  conception 
of  the  task  force  is  for  a  Center  with  three 
components:  a  parliamentary  library,  an  in- 
formation and  research  Institute,  and  a 
"Russian  political  institute."  The  Informa- 
tion and  research  Institute  is  likely  to  be 
under  the  guidance  of  Deputy  Adrov  and  may 
concentrate  heavily  on  developing  access  to 
automated  information  systems.  The  func- 
tions of  the  "Russian  political  institute" 
were  not  clearly  explained  and  evidently  are 
the  subject  of  considerable  disagreement 
among  members  of  the  task  force.  We  sus- 
pect that  while  the  task  force  members  may 
agree  in  principle  that  the  legislature  needs 
improved  analytical  and  information  capa- 
bilities, some  of  them  probably  lack  a  clear 
understanding  of  what  these  capabilities 
should  be  and  what  services  they  should  pro- 
vide. 

The  Supreme  Soviet  has  allocated  for  use 
of  the  planned  Parliamentary  Center  a  large 
office  building  that  had  housed  the  Central 
Committee  of  the  Moscow  City  Communist 
Party.  It  is  unclear  whether  the  entire  build- 
ing would  be  available  for  the  Center,  but  It 
appears  that  the  Center's  development  will 
not  be  hampered  by  a  lack  of  space.  On  the 
other  hand,  this  building  is  located  perhaps 
two  miles  from  the  White  House,  creating  se- 
rious disadvantages  in  moving  people  and 
documents  between  the  two  locations  and 
transmitting  data  over  what  may  prove  to  be 
an  inadequate  telecommunications  system. 
Building  a  Parliamentary  Library 

This  office  building  houses  a  well-estab- 
lished library  that  had  belonged  to  the 
Central  Committee.  The  library  now  con- 
tains only  Russian-language  materials.  In 
the  White  House  itself  there  also  is  a  small 
two-room  library  that  evidently  had  been  a 
general  lending  library  for  the  building's 
former  occupants.  Both  of  these  libraries  and 
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stiffs  now  are  in  search  of  a  new  mis- 

they  do  provide  the  basis  on  which 

Library  can  be  built.  The 

of  having  the  Library's  main 

housed  a  considerable  distance 

the  White  House  would  t>e  offset 

the  library  already  located 

a  convenient  branch  library  or 

center." 

the  former  Central  Committee  U- 
:ollectlons  and  Its  acquisition  pro- 
1  have  to  be  radically  reoriented  if 
I^ovlde  the  kinds  of  resources  that  an 
legislature  will  require.  Especially 
will  be  building  a  collection  of 
Ian    and    non-Soviet    publications. 
bo4ks  and  serials.  In  light  of  the  wide- 
Interest  in  comparative  legal  and 
analysis  that  will  enable  Russian  leg- 
■M  capitalize  on  American  and  Euro- 
experience  and  develop  laws  that  are 
for    example,    with    European 
Ity  standards, 
question  that  arose  during  our  delega- 
m  »etlngs  and  again  during  the  Joint  11- 
c^nference  was  the  relationship  be- 
Russian  (or  Soviet)  parliamentary 
ind  the  Lenin  State  Library  In  its 
as    the    Soviet    national    library, 
first  CRS  delegation  visited  Mos- 
(ay  1990.  it  has  been  clear  that  the 
Date  Library  has  sought  a  central 
itself  as  a  legislative  research  and 
center,  first  for  the  Union  Su- 
^viet  and  now  for  the  Russian  par- 
Dr.  Vollk.  the  Director  of  the  Li- 
some  of  his  colleagues  probably 
role  as  a  way  of  building  political 
Tor  their  institution,  which  faces  se- 
finincial  difficulties.  It  is  questionable, 
if  the  Lenin  Library  now  has  the 
or  training  to  undertake  the 
(  emands  of  serving  an  active  body  of 
in  the  same  way  that  CRS  serves 
of  Representatives  and  the  Senate, 
after  our  delegation  left  Moscow, 
n  Library  was  closed  indefinitely, 
because   of  concerns   about   the 
s  safety.  This  development,  coupled 
uncertain  future  status  of  the  11- 
create  unanticipated  opportuni- 
leveloplng  the  staff  and  resources  of 

Parliamentary  Library, 
leaving  Moscow,   members  of  our 
learned     that     Ms.     Irina     S. 
formerly     of     the     Saltykov- 
State  Public  Library  of  St.  Peters- 
been  designated  as  the  head  of  the 
Library    to    be    established 
projected  Russian  Parliamentary 
Vis.  Khallmova  had  been  the  coordi- 
the  working  group  that  prepared  a 
for  the  Library  which  was  the 
several  of  the  delegation's  meetings, 
that  her  selection  is  an  encourag- 
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are  several  critical  questions  that 
face  in  transforming  the  Parliamen- 
from  a  concept  into  a  function- 
:  (1)  how  to  obtain  the  needed 
publications,  especially  in  light  of 
of  hard  currency  resources;  (2) 
coordinate    the   work   of  the   Par- 
Library  with  that  of  established 
in  ways  that  avoid  duplication  and 
adtrantage  of  the  strengths  of  existing 
:ollections  and  staffs;  (3)  how  to  re- 
existing  staff  and  how  to  recruit 
new  staff,   especially   people  with 
anguage  competence;  (4)  how  to  dif- 
but  also  coordinate  the  respon- 
of  the  Library  and  those  of  other 
of  the  proposed  Parliamentary 
and  (5)  what  services  to  provide  to 


deputies  and  committees  with  limited  expe- 
rience In  a  legislature  whose  powers,  mem- 
bership, and  organization  are  subject  to  po- 
tentially far-reaching  constitutional  change. 
Developing  Information  and  Analytic  Resources 

Our  delegation  received  an  Indistinct  pic- 
ture of  the  other  possible  components  of  the 
Parliamentary  Center.  The  emphasis  on 
automated  information  systems  clearly  indi- 
cates a  determination  to  develop  new  data 
bases  and  access  to  non-Russian  (or  Soviet) 
data  bases.  In  principle,  such  data  bases  can 
provide  convenient  access  to  statistical  and 
other  baseline  data  that  legislators  require. 
However,  delegation  members  have  some 
concern  that  too  much  may  be  expected  from 
automation.  Statistical  data  bases  are  of 
limited  value  if  the  statistics  are  undepend- 
able,  and  bibliographical  data  bases  are  of 
limited  value  to  deputies  who  are  too  busy  to 
take  advantage  of  them. 

We  took  several  opportunities  to  stress  the 
Importance  of  analysis  as  well  as  informa- 
tion—having the  trained  and  dedicated  staff 
of  experts  to  transform  raw  information  into 
policy-relevant  analysis.  We  also  stressed 
why  CRS  does  not  recommend  policy  choices 
to  Congress.  By  contrast,  one  proponent  of  a 
'Russian  political  institute"  within  the  Par- 
liamentary Center  asserted  that,  unlike  the 
situation  in  the  United  States  and  Western 
Europe,  some  Russian  deputies  were  "unable 
to  evalute  political  reality"  and  so  required 
the  guidance  and  recommendations  of  ex- 
perts. 

We  believe  that  the  developing  concept  of 
the  Parliamentary  Center  would  benefit 
greatly  if  some  of  those  responsible  for  de- 
veloping It  could  have  more  direct  and  per- 
sonal exposure  to  the  principles  and  prac- 
tices that  characterize  CRS  assistance  to 
Congress.  We  are  very  pleased,  therefore, 
that  Dr.  Filatov  has  accepted  our  invitation 
to  send  a  small  delegation  for  a  working 
visit  to  CRS,  probably  in  February  1992.  Al- 
though the  plans  for  the  delegation  and  Its 
visit  have  not  been  completed,  we  anticipate 
that  It  will  Include  some  of  the  deputies  and 
officials  who  will  be  primarily  responsible 
for  developing  the  Parliamentary  Center  and 
Library. 

AUTOMATED  INFX3RMATI0N  RESOURCES 

The  automation  infrastructure  of  the  Rus- 
sian Supreme  Soviet  can  best  be  contrasted 
with  that  of  the  Library  of  Congress.  The  Li- 
brary began  by  developing  centralized  shared 
data  bases  and  only  recently  began  distribut- 
ing computing  power  to  the  desktops  of 
users.  The  Russian  Supreme  Soviet  has 
begun  by  distributing  local  computing  power 
since  October  1990  to  get  the  greatest  return 
on  the  ruble,  but  has  yet  to  decide  on  an  ar- 
chitecture to  support  access  to  central, 
shared  legislative  data  bases. 

Organizational  Structure  and  Support 

Automation  support  for  the  Russian  Su- 
preme Soviet  is  provided  by  the  Printing  and 
Publishing  Department  in  Dr.  Filatov's  ad- 
ministrative organization.  This  department 
is  managed  by  Deputy  Adrov,  who  also 
chairs  the  Supreme  Soviet's  Subcommittee 
on  Computers  and  Information  Technology. 
The  information  technology  group  has  three 
computer  specialists,  headed  by  Mr. 
Kamenir.  The  legislature  also  has  called 
upon  the  AU-Union  Research  Institute  on 
Automation,  a  national  research  institute 
having  no  direct  counterpart  in  the  United 
States,  to  provide  consulting  services  on  of- 
fice automation. 

Since  January  1990,  the  parliament  has  ac- 
quired about  300  IBM-compatible  desktop 
computers  for  the  deputies  and  offices  of  the 


Supreme  Soviet.  These  are  mostly  Intel  80286 
technology  machines  with  matrix  impact 
printers  used  for  word  processing  support  of 
committees  and  commissions.  One  Iccal  area 
network  based  on  Novell  Netware  has  been 
established  in  the  Printing  and  Publishing 
Department  to  assist  In  producing  tran- 
scripts of  the  proceedings  of  the  Supreme  So- 
viet. No  Institution-wide  data  communica- 
tions capability  has  yet  been  established. 
Data  bases  of  legislative,  biographical,  and 
administrative  information  have  been  estab- 
lished using  the  commercially  available  data 
base  package,  Foxbase  Plus. 

Accomplishments  and  Challenges 

After  approximately  two  years  of  exist- 
ence, the  Russian  Supreme  Soviet's  Automa- 
tion Center  has  managed  several  significant 
accomplishments.  It  has  acquired  approxi- 
mately 300  IBM-compatible  work  stations  to 
support  document  production  by  committee 
and  commission  staff,  who  have  completed 
basic  computer  literacy  training.  The  Center 
also  has  created  a  data  base  of  biographies  of 
deputies,  and  established  a  full-text  data 
base  of  all  higher-level  Soviet  laws  and  sub- 
law  acts  since  1922.  These  data  bases  were 
created  using  software  that  was  never  in- 
tended to  be  used  for  full-text  retrieval.  It  is 
a  case  of  making  do  with  what  is  available. 
In  addition,  the  Center  has  implemented  an 
electronic  voting  system  for  the  Supreme 
Soviet. 

Most  recently,  the  Center  has  participated 
actively  in  developing  plans  for  establishing 
an  Informatin  and  Analytic  Center  within 
the  proposed  Psu-llamentary  Center.  This 
plan  envisions  the  acquisition  of  a  super 
minicomputer  and  creation  of  a  network  to 
connect  the  offices  of  the  committees  and 
commissions. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Automation  Center 
faces  a  number  of  challenges  in  implement- 
ing its  plans.  There  needs  to  be  a  successful 
coordination  of  effort  with  other  institu- 
tions, such  as  the  All-Union  Institute  for  Au- 
tomation, the  National  Public  Library  for 
Science  and  Technology,  and  the  Lenin  Li- 
brary, all  of  which  hope  to  become  critical 
components  of  the  legislature's  support 
structure.  The  Center  also  seeks  access  to 
outside  data  bases,  both  ministerial  and 
International,  which  may  be  hampered  by 
the  poor  state  of  the  public  telecommuni- 
cations network.  At  the  same  time,  it  needs 
to  develop  a  library  automation  system  to 
support  the  Parliamentary  Library,  and  to 
establish  reliable  high-speed  communica- 
tions between  the  Parliamentary  Center  and 
the  White  House  if,  as  seems  likely,  they  are 
located  a  few  kilometers  apart.  Finally,  we 
anticipate  that  the  Russian  legislature  even- 
tually will  decide  to  change  from  a  desktop 
Information  retrieval  system  to  a  central- 
ized one,  accessible  over  a  communications 
network. 

UNION  SUPREME  SOVIET  RESOURCES 

The  demise  of  the  Union  Supreme  Soviet 
creates  opportunities  and  possibilities  that 
we  cannot  yet  assess.  As  of  May  1990,  the 
Secretariat  of  the  Supreme  Soviet  had  a 
staff  of  more  than  800  people  who  were  re- 
sponsible for  administrative  and  financial 
matters  as  well  as  for  most  of  the  legislative 
and  policy  support  that  the  Supreme  Soviet 
received.  The  Secretariat  also  was  engaged 
in  developing  an  expanded  set  of  relation- 
ships with  institutes  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  and  other  research  organizations 
that  could  provide  complementary  expertise. 
In  addition,  the  Secretariat  had  been  creat- 
ing its  own  data  base  system  and  had  estab- 
lished a  functioning  reference  center  near 


the  Supreme  Soviet's  meeting  hall.  Follow- 
ing the  dissolution  of  the  USSR,  the  Russian 
legislature  asserted  control  over  all  the  as- 
sets of  the  Union  Supreme  Soviet.  So  the 
Russian  legrislature  now  may  be  able  to  take 
advantage  of  at  least  some  of  these  re- 
sources. 

LIBRARIES  AND  RESEARCH  ORGANIZATIONS 

Members  of  the  CRS  delegation  met  with 
other  officials  in  Moscow,  and  several  CRS 
staff  remained  to  participate  In  the  Joint  Li- 
brary of  Congress-Lenin  State  Library  con- 
ference. These  aspects  of  our  program  pro- 
vided some  additional  insights  into  the  ana- 
lytical and  Information  support  that  the 
Russian  legislature  might  receive  from  Mos- 
cow's libraries  and  research  Institutes. 

Soviet  speakers  at  the  conference  repeat- 
edly emphasized  the  severity  of  the  financial 
problems  faced  by  their  libraries,  including 
the  Lenin  Library.  During  the  conference 
session  on  "National  Library  Support  for  the 
National  Legislature,"  Soviet  participants 
openly  disagreed  among  themselves  about 
whether  the  Lenin  Library  should  and  could 
serve  as  a  parliamentary  library  for  either 
the  Soviet  or  the  Russian  legislature.  Lead- 
ing officials  of  the  Lenin  Library  took  an  af- 
firmative position,  but  CRS  delegation  mem- 
bers were  told  that  this  view  was  not  gen- 
erally shared  by  the  Library's  staff.  The  de- 
cision to  close  the  Library  dramatizes  the 
extent  of  the  Library's  problems  and  sug- 
gests how  much  would  need  to  be  done  before 
it  is  well-prepared  to  function  effectively  as 
a  legislative  support  Institution. 

Political  and  budgetary  problems  also  have 
affected  organizations  such  as  the  Institute 
on  State  Structure  and  Legislation,  which 
was  affiliated  with  the  Union  Supreme  So- 
viet. Our  delegation  was  Informed  that  70 
percent  of  the  Institute's  budget  had  come 
from  a  Union-level  Committee  on  Science 
and  Technology,  which  was  disbanded  in  the 
autumn,  with  the  remaining  30  percent  com- 
ing from  the  now-defunct  Union  Supreme  So- 
viet. In  December  1991,  CRS  received  prelimi- 
nary Information  that  this  Institute  would 
be  re-named  and  funded  by  the  Russian  legis- 
lature. Even  the  Institute  for  the  Study  of 
the  U.S.A.  and  Canada,  one  of  the  most  pres- 
tigious political  Institutes  in  the  country.  Is 
struggling  to  redefine  Its  mission  and  secure 
its  budget  for  the  future.  This  Institute  had 
provided  significant  support  to  the  USSR  Su- 
preme Soviet  since  that  body  as  revitalized 
in  1989.  More  recently,  it  has  begun  providing 
support  to  the  Russian  Supreme  Soviet  as 
well.  It  is  well  qualified  to  provide  analysis 
of  American  laws  and  government,  subjects 
of  growing  interest  to  legislators  In  Moscow, 
In  addition  to  the  expertise  of  its  staff  on 
foreign  policy  and  national  security  issues. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  before  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land leaves,  I  wish  to  compliment  him 
for  the  tremendous  work  he  has  done 
on  the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Library 
of  Congress.  Ever  since  I  have  been  on 
the  Rules  Committee,  I  found  his  dedi- 
cation and  hard  work  has  made  some 
things  happen  that  would  not  have  oth- 
erwise happened.  I  think  tonight  the 
report  that  he  is  giving,  as  it  relates  to 
the  CRS  and  work  at  the  Library,  is 
important,  but  it  is  a  continuation  of 
the  good  things  that  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  has  done. 

I  wanted  the  record  to  reflect  my 
feelings  for  him  personally  and  com- 
pliment him  for  a  job  well  done. 


Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  very  much.  I 
would  not  be  chairman  if  it  was  not  for 
his  good  offices  and  good  grace. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum  having  been  sug- 
gested, the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CABLE  TELEVISION  CONSUMER 
PROTECTION  ACT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill. 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  only 
amendment  other  than  the  committee 
substitute  remaining  In  order  to  S.  12, 
the  cable  bill,  be  the  Packwood  sub- 
stitute; that  no  motions  to  recommit 
the  bill  be  in  order;  that  Senator  Pack- 
wood  or  his  designee  be  permitted  to 
modify  his  amendment  within  5  min- 
utes after  the  Senate  resumes  consider- 
ation of  the  amendment  on  Friday, 
January  31;  that  when  the  Senate  re- 
sumes consideration  of  S.  12  on  Friday, 
January  31,  at  8:30  a.m.,  there  be  a  time 
limitation  for  debate  on  the  Packwood 
amendment  of  3  hours,  equally  divided 
in  the  usual  form;  that  when  all  time  is 
used  or  yielded  back,  the  Senate  vote 
on  the  Packwood  amendment;  that  im- 
mediately upon  the  disposition  of  the 
Packwood  amendment,  the  Senate  vote 
on  the  committee  substitute  as  amend- 
ed, to  be  followed  by  third  reading  and 
final  passage  of  the  bill,  and  that  the 
prececling  all  occur  without  any  inter- 
vening action  or  debate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  text  of  the  agreement  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Ordered,  That  during  the  further  consider- 
ation of  S.  12,  the  Cable  Bill,  the  only 
amendment,  other  than  the  committee  sub- 
stitute, remaining  In  order  be  the  Packwood 
substitute.  No.  1522. 

Ordered  further.  That  no  motions  to  recom- 
mit the  bill  be  in  order. 

Ordered  further.  That  the  Senator  from  Or- 
egon (Mr.  Packwood),  or  his  designee,  be  per- 
mitted to  modify  his  amendment  within  5 
minutes  after  the  Senate  resumes  consider- 
ation of  the  amendment  on  Friday,  January 
31, 1992. 

Ordered  further.  That  when  the  Senate  re- 
sumes consideration  of  S.  12  on  Friday,  Jan- 
uary 31.  1992  at  8:30  a.m..  there  be  a  time  lim- 
itation for  debate  on  the  Packwood  amend- 
ment of  3  hours,  to  be  equally  divided  in  the 
usual  form,  and  that  when  all  time  is  used  or 
yielded  back,  the  Senate  vote  on  the  Pack- 
wood  amendment. 

Ordered  further.  That  Immediately  upon 
the  disposition  of  the  Packwood  amendment. 


the  Senate  vote  on  the  Committee  sub- 
stitute, as  amended,  to  be  followed  by  third 
reading  and  final  passage  of  the  bill. 

Ordered  further.  That  the  preceding  all 
occur  without  any  intervening  action  or  de- 
bate. 

PROGRAM 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  there 
will  be  no  further  rollcall  votes  this 
evening. 

Pursuant  to  this  agreement  just  ob- 
tained, the  Senate  will  return  to  con- 
sideration of  this  bill  at  8:30  tomorrow 
morning,  at  which  time  there  will  be  3 
hours  of  debate  on  the  Packwood  sub- 
stitute amendment.  There  will  be  a 
vote  on  the  Packwood  substitute 
amendment,  to  be  followed  by  adoption 
of  the  conunittee  substitute,  which  I  do 
not  believe  will  require  a  rollcall  vote. 
And  then  a  rollcall  vote  on  flnal  pas- 
sage. So  there  will  be  two  rollcall  votes 
tomorrow,  beginning  not  later  than 
11:30  a.m.,  if  all  time  is  used;  earlier,  if 
time  is  yielded  back. 

This  agreement  does  not  preclude  de- 
bate on  the  Packwood  amendment  this 
evening,  and  I  anticipate  that  there 
will  be  debate  for  such  time  as  Sen- 
ators wish  to  address  the  subject. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  my  colleagues 
for  their  patience.  This  has  taken 
many  hours  of  negotiation  to  obtain 
this  agreement,  involving  a  large  num- 
ber of  Senators,  and  I  am  grateful  we 
are  able  to  do  this  in  a  way  that  will 
result  in  final  action  on  this  bill  at  or 
about  noon  tomorrow. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor  and  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President.  I 
want  to  express  appreciation  to  Sen- 
ator MrrcHELL,  Senator  Dole,  Senator 
Coats,  and  others  who  have  worked  to 
put  together  this  unanimous-consent 
agreement.  I  also  want  to  express  my 
appreciation  to  Senator  Gorton  for  an 
amendment  which  he  offered  earlier 
and  which  was  adopted.  The  impor- 
tance of  that  amendment,  the  Gorton 
amendment,  was  that  Senator  Gorton 
borrowed  from  the  substitute,  the 
Packwood  substitute,  the  so-called  pro- 
competitive  aspects  of  the  Packwood 
substitute. 

The  history  of  this  legislation  has 
been  that,  for  the  more  than  2  years 
since  we  began  consideration  of  cable 
television  legislation,  advocates  of  the 
legislation  have  done  all  that  they  can 
do  to  reach  out  to  opponents.  We  have 
engaged  in  endless  discussion.  We  have 
held  ourselves  available  to  the  cable 
industry,  to  members  of  the  adminis- 
tration, to  other  Senators,  to  anyone 
who  cared  to  talk  with  us  about  this 
legislation  in  an  effort  to  work  things 
out. 
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further  effort  to  go  the  extra 

S  mator  Gorton  has  amended  the 

itself  by  incorporating  into  the  bill 

from  the  Packwood  sub- 

We  want  to  do  everything  we 

accommodate  the  opponents  of 

leg  slation  and  to  take  into  consid- 

some  of  the  ideas  of  those  who 

a4vocated  the  substitute.  That  is 

did. 

bill  has  been  amended.  It  has 
aiiiended  to  clarify  that  no  provi- 
the  Communications  Act  pro- 
local  or  municipal  authority 
,s  as  or  is  affiliated  with  a  fran- 
authority    from    operating    a 
ystem    or    other   multichannel 
»rogramming   distribution   sys- 
ompetition  with  any  cable  sys- 
fralichised  by  that  authority. 

further  amends  the  bill  to  pro- 
local   telephone   companies 
all4wed  to  provide  video  program- 
their  service  areas  in  competi- 
cable  systems  in  areas  with 
,000  residents. 

are  the  two  procompetitive  as- 
the  substitute.  We  have  incor- 
both  of  them  in  the  bill.  So 
left    of   the    Packwood   sub- 
What  remains  of  it? 
remains  of  the  Packwood  sub- 
Eire  the  anticompetitive  aspects 
substitute.  With  respect  to  the 
o-programming     provision     in 
the  substitute  has  no  such  pro- 
We  provide  in  the  bill  that  a 
programmer     vertically     inte- 
with  a  cable  company  cannot 
refuse    to    do    business 
competing  cable  company.  We 
that  unreasonable  refusal  to  do 
with  a  competitor  is  a  way  to 
t  competition  where  there  is 
integration.  The  substitute  de- 
provision, 
pf-ovide  in  our  legislation,  with 
to  horizontal  competition,  that 
/  is  to  engage  in  a  rulemaking 
limitations  with  respect  to 
integration   nationwide    of 
television    industry.    Right 
company,  TCI,  controls  pro- 
ng for  a  quarter  of  the  homes  in 
that  have  cable  service.  We 
t^at  there  is  a  problem  if  a  sin- 
controls  that  much  ac- 
more  access,  to  the  homes  of 


ttati 


provision  is  deleted  in  the  sub- 
In  other  words,  S.  12  advances 
competition  in  our  country  in  the  cable 
television  business.  That  provision  is 
deleted  from  the  substitute. 

Then    the  Packwood  substitute  re- 
peals t  tie  so-called  12-12-12  provision. 


The  12-12-12  rule  limits  any  entity 
from  owning  more  than  12  AM  radio 
stations  or  12  FM  radio  stations  or  12 
television  stations.  That  is  the  12-12-12 
rule.  And  the  Packwood  substitute, 
without  benefit  of  any  hearings,  with- 
out benefit  of  consideration  by  the 
Commerce  Committee,  in  a  matter 
that  is  purely  extraneous  to  the  sub- 
stance of  the  legislation,  goes  beyond 
the  scope  of  the  legislation  and  repeals 
the  12-12-12  rule,  providing  at  least  in 
theory  for  the  total  integration  of 
radio  and  broadcast  television  through- 
out the  United  States. 

It  would  be  our  position  that  in  these 
three  respects,  the  Packwood  sub- 
stitute is  anticompetitive. 

In  these  three  respects,  the  Pack- 
wood  substitute  provides,  in  effect,  for 
more  concentration  in  this  industry 
rather  than  less.  That  is  a  very  major 
philosophical  difference  between  the 
substitute  and  the  bill  itself.  The  ad- 
ministration has  argued  and  others 
have  argued  and  we  have  argued,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  that  competition  is  al- 
ways preferable  to  regulation.  But  the 
substitute  is  anticompetitive  and  our 
bill  is  procompetition — a  big,  big  dif- 
ference. 

And  then  with  respect  to  rate  regula- 
tion, we  provide  that,  in  the  absence  of 
another  multichannel  provider,  the 
municipalities  should  be  able  to  regu- 
late rates.  We  think  that  if  there  is  no 
competition  in  the  provision  of  multi- 
channel services  to  the  homes  of  the 
community,  there  must  be  regulation; 
that  the  basic  concept  should  be  that 
there  should  not  be  unregulated  mo- 
nopolies in  the  United  States.  Unregu- 
lated monopolies  are  able  to  do  any- 
thing that  they  darn  well  please.  Un- 
regulated monopolies  are  able  to  raise 
rates  as  much  as  they  want.  There  is 
no  competitor  to  check  them  and  there 
is  no  regulation  to  check  them.  Un- 
regulated monopolies  are  able  to  do,  as 
described  by  the  Wall  Street  Journal  3 
days  ago,  what  TCI  has  done.  Unregu- 
lated monopolies  are  able  to  engage  in 
predatory  practices,  snuffing  out  com- 
petition. Unregulated  monopolies  do 
what  TCI  did  and  put  $140-some-odd 
thousand  into  a  major  race  in  a  small 
community  in  order  to  defeat  the  local 
political  people.  That  is  what  happens 
when  we  have  unregulated  monopolies. 
And  we  say  in  our  rate  regulation  pro- 
vision that,  if  there  is  no  competition, 
then  the  municipalities  should  be  able 
to  regulate. 

B^  contrast,  the  Packwood  sub- 
stitute drastically  cuts  back  on  the 
regulation  provision  and  provides  that 
the  regulation  can  only  occur  for  that 
tier  of  programs  that  is  subscribed  to 
by  only  10  percent  of  the  people  of  this 
country,  this  very  low,  baseline  tier. 
Only  10  percent  of  the  cable  subscribers 
subscribe  to  only  that.  And,  in  effect, 
the  Packwood  substitute  would  codify 
the  evasiveness  of  the  cable  companies 
in  retiering  their  services,  which  has 


been  going  on  in  recent  times  in  order 
to  escape  the  prospect  of  regulation. 

Those  then,  Mr.  President,  are  the 
basic  differences  between  the  Pack- 
wood  substitute  and  the  bill  before  us. 
The  substitute  does  gut  the  bill.  And, 
in  a  memorandum  written  recently  by 
the  head  of  the  National  Cable  Tele- 
vision Association,  Mr.  Jim  Mooney, 
anybody  who  reads  that  memorandum 
would  recognize  that  the  whole  thrust 
of  the  substitute  is  really  a  gambit, 
really  a  ploy  in  order  to  defeat  the  leg- 
islation. 

The  bill  itself  has  been  described  by 
the  Consumer  Federation  of  America 
as  the  most  important  consumer  legis- 
lation of  this  year.  That  is  what  it  is. 
Anybody  who  is  a  Member  of  the  U.S. 
Senate  who  travels  to  his  or  her 
State— it  certainly  is  true  in  the  case 
of  my  State— anybody  who  travels  to  a 
community  like  Hannibal  or  Cape 
Girardeau  or  Jefferson  City  knows  that 
one  of  the  first  questions  that  will  be 
asked  is.  What  are  you  going  to  do 
about  cable  television?  What  are  you 
going  to  do  about  the  abuses  of  cable 
television?  What  are  you  going  to  do 
about  the  monopoly  power  of  cable  tel- 
evision? If  we  adopt  the  substitute,  the 
answer  is  "virtually  nothing,"  just 
adopt  cover,  flimsy  cover.  If  we  want  to 
act,  we  have  to  reject  the  substitute 
and  we  have  to  agree  to  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii,  Mr.  Inouye. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Senators 
Leahy  and  Glenn  be  added  as  cospon- 
sors  of  S.  12. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  I  begin 
by  thanking  Senator  Danforth.  Sen- 
ator iNOUYE.  and  Senator  Mitchbll  for 
their  patience  in  waiting  for  us  to 
begin  talking  about  the  substitute.  It 
had  been  my  desire  to  proceed  earlier, 
and  I  regret  that  has  not  been  possible. 
I  am  pleased  that  we  are  now  operating 
under  an  agreement.  We  will  be  able  to 
proceed. 

There  are  a  lot  of  tall  tales  out  there 
on  the  issue  of  cable  television,  an 
awful  lot  of  confusion.  It  is  a  very  com- 
plicated subject  which,  unfortunately, 
lends  itself  very  easily  to  a  certain 
amount  of  easy  distortion  about  what 
has  happened  to  prices,  why  it  has  hap- 
pened, and  where  it  all  started.  And,  I 
suppose  that,  in  the  end,  the  only  real- 
ly important  thing  from  a  political 
perspective  is  that  people  sit  and  they 


look  at  their  cable  monthly  bills.  Peo- 
ple look  at  the  bill  and  say  why  am  I 
paying  this  much?  What  has  happened 
here? 

The  Congress  has  had  a  bad  habit  of 
regulating  the  communications  indus- 
try in  a  piecemeal  fashion.  That  has 
been  a  luxury  that  was  afforded  us 
from  the  1930's  on  because  of  the  na- 
ture of  the  communications  industry  in 
this  country.  It  has  been  divided  into 
neat  segments:  Newspapers,  radio,  tele- 
vision, and  telephones. 

But  in  the  1990's,  there  is  not  any- 
thing that  remotely  resembles  those 
early  days.  It  has  changed  so  dramati- 
cally that  there  is  now  an  interlocking 
network  of  relationships  between  the 
movie  industry,  broadcast  industry, 
radio  industry,  cable  industry,  tele- 
phone industry,  and  the  newspaper  in- 
dustry. They  are  all  vying  for  a  piece  of 
the  media  pie. 

Frankly,  in  my  judgment  the  Con- 
gress does  not  really  have  a  well- 
formed  idea  where  it  is  going  in  terms 
of  an  overall  communications  struc- 
ture for  the  United  States.  There  is 
movement  to  create  a  fiber  optic  infra- 
structure; the  telephone  companies  by 
a  judge's  order  are  now  going  to  be  pro- 
viding information  services.  The 
telco's  are  going  to  fight  to  get  into 
cable.  In  fact,  we  are  going  to  let  them 
have  a  little  chunk  in  this  legislation. 
In  addition,  you  have  the  financial  syn- 
dication rules:  the  fighting  over  pro- 
gramming, over  who  gets  it.  who  owns 
it.  And  on  and  on  you  go.  It  is  confused 
and  confusing. 

But  Congress  is  still  looking  at  this 
in  an  outdated  fashion,  looking  at  it  as 
we  regulated  it  in  the  past.  I  think  we 
have  to  stand  back  and  look  at  this 
cable  legislation  with  a  note  of  reality, 
look  hard  at  the  real  figures  about  in- 
vestment, at  the  profits,  at  the  changes 
in  the  industry,  and  where  we  want  to 
wind  up  in  the  future. 

I  heard  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Missouri  a  moment  ago  say  that 
the  substitute  legislation  is  nothing 
more  than  a  cover.  I  think  the  words 
he  used  were,  and  I  quote  him,  "It  does 
virtually  nothing."  "Virtually  noth- 
ing," he  said.  It  is  a  little  ironic  that 
the  managers  have  already  borrowed 
two  sections  of  our  substitute  to  place 
in  their  amendment.  If  it  did  "virtually 
nothing,"  they  have  seen  fit  to  take 
two  pieces  of  nothing  and  put  it  into 
their  bill.  So  obviously  it  does  some- 
thing, something  that  satisfied  them 
enough  that  they  sought  to  pull  away 
some  of  the  support  from  this  measure. 

Let  us  look  at  whether  or  not  it  real- 
ly does  nothing  and  look  hard  at  the 
difference  between  this  piece  of  legisla- 
tion, the  substitute,  and  what  is  being 
offered  by  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  committee  and  others. 

People  have  asked  me.  Senator 
Kerry,  why  are  you  offering  this  sub- 
stitute? You  have  a  100-percent 
consumer  record.  The  consumer  lobby 


wants  the  bill  approved  by  the  commit- 
tee. Why  are  you  doing  this? 

I  will  make  it  very  clear  why  I  am 
doing  it.  I  am  doing  it  because  I  believe 
that  consumers  are  going  to  be  best 
served  by  passing  legislation  that  can 
get  the  President's  signature  and  be- 
come law.  It  has  already  been  made 
clear  that  S.  12  will  not  become  law. 
that  the  President  will  veto  it  and  that 
there  are  sufficient  votes  to  sustain 
that  veto.  That  is  my  No.  1  reason. 

The  second  resison:  In  this  country 
we  talk  and  talk  about  competition, 
about  creating  jobs,  about  investment. 
It  is  my  personal  belief  that  if  you 
want  to  create  jobs,  if  you  want  to  en- 
courage investment,  if  you  want  to 
have  competition,  and  if  you  want  to 
foster  more  research  and  development 
in  the  creation  of  new  products,  then 
think  hard  about  how  we  regrulate.  We 
do  not  want  to  bring  the  cable  industry 
to  the  point  where  the  phone  compa- 
nies now  are.  The  phone  companies  are 
so  regulated  that  we  now  are  trying  to 
find  out  how  we  can  make  them  com- 
petitive again  by  reducing  some  of  the 
regulation  to  which  they  are  subject. 

Also,  I  ask  colleagues  to  think  philo- 
sophically about  what  we  are  doing.  I 
believe  cable  needs  regulation.  Have 
there  been  abuses?  Yes.  there  have.  The 
substitute  we  are  offering  does  regu- 
late, but  it  does  not  strangulate.  It  reg- 
ulates cable  at  an  appropriate  level 
while  sustaining  the  industry's  capac- 
ity to  invest  in  the  new  technologies, 
the  infrastructure,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  programming  that  will  benefit 
consumers. 

Now,  it  strikes  me  that  nothing 
could  be  more  important  to  us  in  the 
effort  to  write  cable  legislation  than  to 
try  to  foster  that  kind  of  competition 
and  investment.  The  very  kind  of  inno- 
vation that  has  produced  CNN.  HBO 
and  C-SPAN.  all  of  those  services  that 
we  find  valuable  today,  came  precisely 
because  people  were  able  to  take  a  risk 
and  go  out  and  invest. 

But.  S.  12  is  going  to  take  away  that 
kind  of  incentive  because  it  not  only 
will  over-regulate  subscriber  rates  but 
it  also  will  force  cable  to  sell  to  its 
competitors  the  very  programs  in 
which  it  invests. 

If  I  were  out  there  in  the  market- 
place considering  entrepreneurship  in 
the  cable  industry.  I  would  say  to  my- 
self, what  am  I  doing?  I  am  going  to 
have  to  grind  my  way  through  the 
local  franchising  process,  grind  my  way 
through  the  FCC  rules,  and  then  the 
Government  is  going  to  tell  me  exactly 
how  much  money  I  am  going  to  be  able 
to  receive.  Then,  on  top  of  that.  I  have 
to  turn  around  and  give  my  program- 
ming to  my  competitors  so  that  they 
can  go  into  the  market  and  beat  me. 
That  is  not  a  terrific  investment  pros- 
pect. 

What  happened  to  the  philosophy  in 
this  country  about  keeping  Uncle  Sam 
out  of  people's  private  choices?  We  are 


talking  about  entertainment.  We  are 
not  talking  about  essentials.  We  are 
not  talking  about  gas.  We  are  not  talk- 
ing about  water.  We  are  not  talking 
about  electricity.  These  are  true  mo- 
nopolies which  are  regulated  because 
they  are  necessities.  We  are  talking 
about  the  Playboy  Channel.  We  are 
talking  about  Showtime.  We  are  talk- 
ing about  HBO.  The  movies. 

People  make  choices  every  day  about 
how  much  they  want  to  spend  to  go  to 
the  movies.  I  went  to  the  movies  the 
other  night.  And  to  take  my  two  kids 
to  the  movies,  buy  the  popcorn,  and 
pay  for  parking,  we  hit  S30  in  one 
night.  Here  we  are  talking  about  ex- 
traordinary packages  of  many  channels 
for  the  cost  of  less  than  that.  And.  you 
get  it  night  after  night,  day  after  day. 
24  hours  a  day.  for  the  entire  month. 

You  also  have  competition.  You  can 
decide  you  want  to  go  to  the  cinema. 
You  can  decide  that  you  want  to  rent  a 
movie  and  pay  $2.50  or  $2.75  and,  as 
most  people  do,  you  can  forget  to  take 
it  back  the  next  day,  and  wind  up  pay- 
ing 5  bucks  for  one  movie  to  watch  on 
the  video  recorder.  That  is  a  kind  of 
competition. 

But  those  of  us  offering  this  sub- 
stitute have  decided  that  it  is  not  ef- 
fective competition.  So  we  regulate 
across  the  board. 

I  would  like  to  ask  how  it  is  that  we 
suddenly  get  this  notion  that  we  have 
to  tell  the  citizens  in  America  they  are 
not  smart  enough  to  decide  whether  to 
buy  something  that  is  entertainment, 
pure  entertainment. 

My  colleague  from  Missouri  says  that 
our  alternative  does  virtually  nothing. 
Let  me  tell  you  precisely  what  the  al- 
ternative does. 

No.  1.  we  regrulate  service  and  rates. 
I  would  like  to  remind  my  colleagues 
this  entire  cable  debate  is  really  about 
service  and  rates.  Citizens  who  have 
been  angry  about  cable  are  not  angry 
about  the  wholesale  distributors  com- 
plaining about  the  prices  they  have  to 
pay  for  programming.  No.  our  constitu- 
ents are  worried  about  their  bill  at 
home.  They  are  not  worried  about  the 
struggle  between  the  broadcast  indus- 
try and  the  cable  industry.  They  are 
worried  about  their  bills  at  home,  and 
about  the  lack  of  service,  and  the  lack 
of  standards  for  that  service. 

In  this  substitute,  we  do  exactly 
what  they  do  in  S.  12  concerning  cus- 
tomer service.  We  regulate  all  cable 
customer  service  in  the  same  fashion. 
We  direct  the  FCC  to  set  standards  for 
customer  service,  and  we  permit  States 
to  enact  laws  that  establish  service 
standards  that  exceed  the  FCC's. 

That  is  tough,  and  that  is  regulatory. 
That  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  the 
cable  industry  does  not  like  the  sub- 
stitute. 

We  also  regulate  rates.  And,  just  as 
S.  12  does,  we  change  the  FCC  defini- 
tion of  effective  competition  so  that  it 
is  no  longer  six  terrestrial  signals  that 
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effective  competition.  Our  sub- 
defines  effective  competition  as 
of  another  multichannel 
.  And,  in  any  area  where  there 
effective  competition  by  that 
which  covers  about  99  per- 
America,   our  substitute  will 
rate  regulation.  We  will  regu- 
.68  for  a  tier  of  service  that  in- 
all  over-the-air  broadcfist  sta- 
the    access    channels,    and    C- 
In  addition,  to  that,  the  FCC 
regulate  the  rates  for  installation 
of  equipment, 
^bstitute,  just  as  S.  12,  requires 
to  establish  minimum  tech- 
siandards  for  all  classes  of  video 
and  those  standards  pre- 
1  other  standards.  Home  wiring 
lovered.  Our  alternative,  just  as 
requires  the   FCC  to  prescribe 
c  incerning  the  disposition  of  any 
nstalled   within   a  subscriber's 
upon  the  termination  of  cable 
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our  alternative  requires 
to  provide  to  the  Congress  on 
basis  a  report  on  the  state  of 
within  the  video  market- 
rhat  report  is  required  to  in- 
rtcommendations  on  the  issues  of 
and  horizontal  concentration, 
respect  to  multiple  franchises, 
just  like  S.  12,  states 
franchising  authority  may 
unreasonably  refuse  to  award  a  sec- 
It   also    clarifies    that 
prohibits  a  local  or  a  munici- 
autiiority  from  operating  a  system 
CO  npetes  with  a  cable  system  that 
air  lady  been  franchised  by  that  au- 
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substitute  gives  local  franchising 
more  power  and  more  flexi- 
the  renewal  negotiations  with 
oberators.  It  clarifies  procedures 
deiidlines  in  the  renewal  negotia- 
It  allows  the  franchising 
to  include,  as  part  of  a  fran- 
rinewal  provision,  a  section  that 
ermit  the  franchising  authority 
the  renewal  negotiation  proc- 
6th  month  following  the  10th 
the  current  franchise  term,  no 
what  the  length  of  that  fran- 
tirm  was. 
will  allow  a  franchising  author- 
express  concern  about  the  per- 
of  the  cable   operator  in  a 
manner  by  accelerating  the 
process. 
4ibstitute  requires  that  new  DBS 
is,  direct  broadcast  sat- 
s^stems  where  consumers  receive 
directly   from  satellites  by 
of   dish    antennas — that    these 
reserve  4  to  7  percent  of  their 
capacity   for   public   interest 
at  a  reasonable  cost, 
nanagers  of  S.  12  have  added  to 
co«imittee  bill  the  rural  telephone 
in  our  substitute  which  says 
rural  areas  with  populations 
10,000,  we  will  allow  the   tele- 
ompanies  to  provide  video  pro- 


Broadcasters  frequently  have  com- 
plained: Look,  cable  is  taking  our  free 
over-the-air  broadcast  signals,  and 
they  are  using  them  as  part  of  the  bait 
by  which  they  bring  in  subscribers. 
That  is  part  of  their  marketing  power. 
We  agree.  It  is. 

So  we  do  precisely  what  S.  12  does, 
which  is  to  require  the  retransmission 
consent  must-carry  choice,  which  al- 
lows a  local  broadcaster  to  choose.  Ei- 
ther they  can  have  mandatory  carriage 
or  they  have  the  right  to  deny  the  local 
cable  system  the  ability  to  carry  the 
signal  unless  a  carriage  agreement  is 
negotiated.  This  will  assure  the  broad- 
casters will  realize  some  of  the  fair 
market  value  for  the  product  that  they 
are  creating. 

Certainly  this  provision  will 
strengthen  cable's  broadcast  competi- 
tors, and  in  doing  so,  it  will  improve 
service  to  consumers. 

It  should  be  acknowledged  that  there 
is  some  concern  that  the  implications 
of  retransmission  consent  are  not  com- 
pletely understood.  In  fact,  I  am  con- 
cerned that  copyright  holders  will  not 
necessarily  have  access  to  the  negotia- 
tions between  cable  firms  and  the 
broadcasters.  But  I  believe  this  is 
something  that  can  be  worked  out  in 
this  legislation  before  it  reaches  the 
point  of  being  signed  into  law. 

I  have  just  outlined  a  whole  series  of 
provisions  on  rates,  technical  stand- 
ards, service,  must-carry,  rural  teleph- 
ony; et  cetera.  The  substitute  amend- 
ment establishes  strong  regulation  in 
each  of  those  areas  where  S.  12  also  es- 
tablishes regulation. 

Mr.  President,  no  industry  in  the 
United  States  of  America  has  changed 
more  in  the  last  few  years  from  the 
communications  industry.  I  ask  col- 
leagues to  consider  what  has  happened 
in  this  industry  as  they  make  a  judg- 
ment about  the  degree  of  regulation 
they  want  to  impose. 

You  cannot  just  look  at  this  and  say, 
"some  people  in  my  State  are  unhappy 
because  they  are  required  to  pay  for  a 
service  they  choose  to  get."  You  have 
to  measure  what  is  happening  in  the 
industry  and  what  is  happening  in 
other  industries  against  those  charges, 
and  then  make  some  judgments. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  think  about 
what  the  communications  industry  was 
like  just  10  years  ago.  For  most  Ameri- 
cans, television  consisted  of  three  net- 
works, a  few  local  independent  chan- 
nels and  PBS.  The  networks  reached  99 
percent  of  all  homes  in  the  United 
States  and  they  had  a  95-percent  share 
of  viewing.  They  used  this  monopoly  to 
control  the  video  marketplace  and  to 
earn  vast  profits. 

The  average  pretax  profit  for  com- 
mercial broadcast  stations  in  1980  was 
$2.28  million.  Their  power  over  the  air- 
waves was  so  great  that  the  FCC  estab- 
lished the  financial  syndication  rules 
to  keep  the  networks  from  exerting  too 
much   control   over   the   producers   of 


programming.  But,  the  FCC  had  no 
competitive  alternative  with  which  to 
fashion  a  competitive  marketplace. 
Virtually  no  one  had  a  VCR  in  1980. 
Blockbuster  Video  did  not  exist.  Cable 
penetrated  only  1.1  percent  of  all  TV 
households.  In  two-thirds  of  these 
households,  only  6  to  12  channels  were 
offered.  The  principal  appeal  of  cable 
at  that  point  was  simply  that  it  en- 
hanced reception. 

There  was  no  minute-by-minute  cov- 
erage of  the  Iran  hostage  crisis  because 
CNN  did  not  exist.  There  was  no  gavel- 
to-gavel  coverage  of  Congress  because 
C-SPAN  did  not  exist.  There  was  no 
Bart  Simpson  because  the  Fox  Network 
had  not  even  been  created. 

Paralleling  this  network  monopoly  in 
for  television  was  the  Bell  monopoly  in 
telephones.  Remember  that  it  was  not 
until  1984  that  the  Bell  Telephone  Sys- 
tem was  broken  up.  And  in  1980,  most 
of  us  still  had  rotary  dial  telephones. 
We  paid  our  entire  telephone  bill  to  one 
company— the  old  AT&T.  Cellular  tele- 
phones were  still  associated  with  "Dick 
Tracy,"  and  call  waiting  had  not  yet 
been  conceived.  There  was  no  connec- 
tion between  television,  telephones, 
radio,  and  computers. 

When  we  watched  TV  we  turned  on 
the  networks.  When  we  talked  on  the 
telephone,  we  spoke  on  the  Bell  Sys- 
tem. When  we  made  calculations,  we 
switched  on  a  mainframe  computer. 
When  government  regulated,  a  separate 
and  distinct  decision  was  made  for  each 
industry  within  the  media  and  each 
communications  area.  Each  industry 
operated  comfortably  by  a  set  of  regu- 
lations that,  for  the  most  part,  were 
written  in  1934. 

The  telephone  industry  was  regulated 
according  to  a  common  carrier  model; 
the  television  and  radio  industries,  ac- 
cording to  the  spectrum  licensing  re- 
gime; the  newspaper  industry,  accord- 
ing to  the  first  amendment;  and,  the 
computer  industry  was  not  regulated 
at  all  according  to  media  rules. 

I  think  people  must  be  reminded  of 
this  history  because  of  the  dramatic 
changes  that  have  taken  place  in  the 
last  10  years. 

Today's  world  of  media  and  commu- 
nications makes  1980  look  like  ancient 
history.  Rapid  technological  advances 
have  pushed  the  industry  far  beyond 
recognition.  It  seems  to  me  that  one 
must  acknowledge  the  fact  that  to- 
day's viewers  can  choose  among  the 
same  over-the-air  channels  that  existed 
10  years  ago,  but  also  from  a  whole  set 
of  new  alternatives. 

Cable  now  serves  56.4  percent  of 
American  TV  households  and  offers 
two-thirds  of  these  households  30  or 
more  channels.  While  viewers  once 
scoffed  at  the  quality  of  these  chan- 
nels, they  no  longer  are  downplaying 
them  but  instead  are  tuning  into  them. 
VCR's  are  in  62.8  million  homes  in 
America,  68.2  percent  of  the  total  TV 
households.  Many  viewers  are  also  re- 


ceiving television  via  satellite,  micro- 
wave signals,  home  satellite  dishes, 
and  so  forth.  There  are  now  350,000 
wireless  subscribers  and  2.9  million  sat- 
ellite home  dish  owners. 

As  we  try  to  rein  in  the  cable  indus- 
try, which  virtually  all  of  us  agree 
must  be  done,  we  ought  to  do  it  with 
some  sensitivity  to  what  is  coming 
over  the  horizon,  because  a  lot  is  com- 
ing over  the  horizon. 

There  are  already  many  proposals  for 
DBS  or  direct  broadcast  satellite  serv- 
ice. In  fact,  two  satellites  are  up  and 
another  satellite  is  on  it's  way.  This 
means  that  within  a  short  span  of 
time,  an  American  citizen  can  go  out 
and  buy  a  dish  about  18  inches  wide, 
put  in  his  or  her  home,  and  pick  up 
over  200  channels.  That  service  will 
comi)ete  head-on  with  cable.  And  that 
is  an  important  future  consideration, 
as  you  think  about  denying  cable  the 
amount  of  investment  necessary  to 
build  an  infrastructure. 

The  most  interesting  new  delivery 
system  is  going  to  be  the  telephone  it- 
self. Last  November,  the  FCC  ruled 
that  telephone  companies  will  be  al- 
lowed to  transmit  video  programming 
on  a  common  carrier  basis.  This  ruling 
has  enormous  impact  on  the  video  mar- 
ketplace since,  with  some  additional 
investment,  the  telephone  companies 
will  be  able  to  carry  to  their  customers 
programmers'  alternative  packages 
over  the  telephone  lines.  We  are  soon 
going  to  be  able  to  access  movies,  and 
whatever  other  programs,  we  want 
through  the  phone  company.  That  is- 
competition. 

What  are  we  doing?  We  are  saying, 
"No,  we  are  going  to  react  now.  We  are 
going  to  over  react  now,  because  some 
people  are  complaining  about  the 
bills." 

While  all  of  this  is  happening,  the 
terrestrial  broadcasters  are  making  ad- 
vances. High  definition  television  is 
right  around  the  corner.  Once  it  is  de- 
veloped, conventional  signals  are  going 
to  have  phenomenally  better  clarity. 
Furthermore,  compression  techniques 
are  going  to  allow  the  creation  of  a 
whole  new  set  of  terrestrial  channels. 

This  new  world  of  video  service  is 
mirrored  by  telephone  service  and 
other  communications  services.  New 
technologies  are  allowing  companies  to 
build  telephone  networks  that  bypass 
the  local  carriers — the  telephone  com- 
panies. Radio  technologies  are  creating 
entirely  new  products,  like  cellular 
telephones. 

I  repeat:  If  we  as  a  Congress  are  real- 
ly serious  about  competition  in  Amer- 
ica, and  if  we  want  to  compete  with 
Siemen's  and  Alcatel,  and  if  we  want  to 
be  the  purveyors  of  an  extraordinary 
communications  network  in  the  future, 
we  should  not  approach  in  a  piecemeal 
fashion,  and  blindly  modify  the  entire 
structure  of  the  communications  in- 
dustry in  this  country. 

But,  in  fact,  that  is  exactly  what  we 
are  doing.  And,  I  believe  we  will  strip 


away  the  incentive  for  cable  to  invest 
in  infrastructure  development.  We  will 
also  have  interfered  in  an  industry-to- 
industry  battle  between  phone  compa- 
nies, the  broadcasters,  and  the  cable 
industry,  in  a  way  that  is  not  going  to 
benefit  the  consumer. 

The  substitute  we  are  proposing  will 
regulate  70  percent  of  what  the  Amer- 
ican cable  subscriber  watches.  Why? 
Because  70  percent  of  what  the  Amer- 
ican cable  subscriber  watches  is  over- 
the-air  broadcasts. 

That  means  that  even  though  cable 
comes  into  the  home  with  a  package  of 
channels,  people  are  watching  the 
broadcast  signals.  They  are  choosing 
that.  In  this  alternative,  we  are  regu- 
lating the  price  of  these  signals  in  99 
percent  of  the  cable  markets  in  the 
United  States. 

I  believe  that  consumers  will  be  the 
beneficiaries  of  this  substitute.  I  be- 
lieve this  because  it  regulates  rates,  it 
regulates  service,  it  regulates  tech- 
nical standards,  and  it  lets  phone  com- 
panies serve  in  rural  areas.  It  regrulates 
prices  of  installation,  remote  controls, 
and  repair.  It  does  all  the  things  S.  12 
does  that  are  important  to  consumers. 
However,  it  remains  sensitive  to  the 
functioning  of  free  market  economics 
with  the  objective  of  assuring  contin- 
ued and  increasing  high  quality  in  the 
cable  services  available  to  subscribers. 

It  is  also  very  important  to  be  mind- 
ful of  the  employment  generated  by 
cable.  Thirty-four  thousand  employees 
in  1980  mushroomed  to  103,000  in  1990. 
Literally  thousands  of  jobs  have  been 
created  for  Americans  by  this  industry. 
I  believe  that  if  we  enter  into  this 
struggle  between  these  various  forces, 
if  we  go  beyond  the  regulation  of  basic 
package  rates  and  service,  we  will  be 
destroying  the  ability  of  yet  another 
American  industry  to  remain  competi- 
tive. Congress  will  once  again  have 
overreacted. 

Now,  some  people  say.  "Look  at  the 
way  the  prices  have  gone  up.  They 
went  up  1,000  percent.  Isn't  that  just 
awful?"  Indeed,  they  went  up  1,000  per- 
cent in  Boston,  MA,  between  1975  to 
1988  or  1989.  Why?  I  will  tell  you  why. 
Because  in  the  1970's  when  the  cable 
providers  submitted  their  bids  to  the 
local  franchising  authority,  there  were 
so  many  requirements  placed  on  the 
bidders  that  they  all  submitted  unreal- 
istically  low  bids.  So  the  winner  got 
the  Boston  franchise  for  about  $1.50  per 
month  per  subscriber.  Then  they  real- 
ized that  there  is  no  way  you  can  put 
the  service  in  for  $1.50.  So  along  came 
price  increases.  And  an  increase  from 
$1.50  to  $15.00  is,  indeed  1.000  percent. 
The  franchising  process  forced  a  lot  of 
that. 

But  the  vital  question  is  what  are 
you  getting  for  what  you  are  paying? 
In  America  in  1986,  when  we  stopped 
regulating  cable,  the  average  price  for 
a  month's  cable  subscription  per  chan- 
nel was  44  cents.  Today  the  cost  per 


channel  is  53  cents.  That  rate  of  in- 
crease is  considerably  lower  than  the 
rate  of  inflation  on  a  cost  per  channel 
basis. 

Moreover,  the  price  in  1986  was  artifi- 
cially low  to  begin  with:  from  1972 
until  1986,  cable  television  rates  were 
72  percent  behind  the  rate  of  inflation 
because  they  had  been  constrained 
until  then  by  regulation.  Of  con- 
sequence to  consumers  is  the  fact  there 
had  not  been  much  innovation  and  in- 
vestment because  the  revenue  would 
not  afford  it. 

In  the  last  4  years  since  deregulation, 
cable  profits  have  actually  gone  down. 
In  fact,  the  amount  of  money  that  has 
gone  into  basic  programming  has  gone 
from  $234  million  in  1983  to  about  $1.4 
billion  today.  That  is  precisely  what  is 
creating  the  jobs  in  this  industry. 

I  hope  that  people  will  not  be  intimi- 
dated by  the  complaints  about  cable 
bills.  Unquestionably,  there  are  some 
problems.  We  also  acknowledge  that 
there  have  been  occasions  where  com- 
panies have  unfairly  impeded  program- 
mers from  selling  their  programs  to 
cable  systems.  But  there  are  antitrust 
laws  on  the  books  that  cover  such 
abuses.  Such  practices  are  against  the 
law.  And  the  perpetrators  should  be 
held  accountable.  This  system  does 
work.  For  example,  Viacom  sued  Time- 
Warner  over  exactly  this  kind  of  issue. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  there  is 
a  significant  relationship  between  gov- 
ernment regulation  and  investment. 
We  have  learned  about  it  before.  We 
have  regulated  and  then  we  have  de- 
regulated and  then  reregulated  what 
was  deregulated.  We  are  doing  it  now. 
The  question  we  should  be  asking  is 
not  whether  we  should  or  should  not 
regulate,  but  how  much  regulation  is 
needed  and  what  kinds  of  regulation 
will  protect  consumers  and  contribute 
to  providing  them  with  the  best  service 
and  highest  quality  programming. 

As  the  Congress  debates  this  ques- 
tion. I  fervently  hope  it  will  not  once 
again  overreact  and  strangulate  an  in- 
dustry as  it  attempts  to  respond  to  a 
legitimate  need. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Wellstone).  The  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

MORNING  BUSINESS 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to 
the  Senate  by  Mr.  McCathran,  one  of 
his  secretaries. 
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BIENNl  AL  REPORT  OF  THE  INTER- 
AGEICY  ARCTIC  RESEARCH  POL- 
ICY COMMITTEE— MESSAGE 
FROR    THE  PRESIDENT— PM  102 

The  I  residing  Officer  laid  before  the 
Senate  ;he  following  message  from  the 
Preside  it  of  the  United  States,  to- 
gether frith  an  accompanying  report; 
which  1  ras  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Gov*  rnmental  Affairs: 

To  the  C  ongress  of  the  United  States: 
Pursifint  to  the  provisions  of  section 
'  Public  Law  98-373  (15  U.S.C. 
I  transmit  herewith  the 
Biennial  Report  of  the  Inter- 
Arctic  Research  Policy  Com- 
February  1,  1990,  to  January  31, 
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George  Bush. 
The  \tHiTE  House,  January  30, 1992. 
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a.m.,  a  message  from  the 
Representatives,  delivered  by 
,  one  of  its  reading  clerks,  an- 
that  the  House  agrees  to  the 
amendrient  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
to  authorize  appropriations 
National  Institute  of  Standards 
Technology  and  the  Technology 
Adminii  tration  of  the  Department  of 
Comme  ce,  and  for  other  purposes. 

n  essage  also  announced  that  the 
£  ixees  to  the  amendment  of  the 
;o  the  bill  (H.R.  3866)  to  provide 
designation  of  the  Flower  Gar- 
National  Marine  Sanctuary, 
n^essage  further  announced  that 
has  passed  the  following  bill, 
it  requests  the  concurrence  of 


Sen  ite: 

H.R.  3S  12.  An  act  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
Transpoi  tation  to  dispose  of  certain  vessels 
I  Ni  tlonal  Defense  Reserve  Fleet. 


rfessage  also  announced  that  the 
agreed  to  the  following  con- 
resolution,  in  which  it  requests 
concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

Res.  268.  A  concurrent  resolution 
technical  errors  in  the  enrollment 
I  bit  H.R.  3866. 


rfessage  further  announced  that 
to  the  provisions  of  section 
of  Public  Law  100-297,  the 
designates  the  following  as 
of  the  Advisory  Committee  of 
te  House  Conference  on  Indian 
EducatJ  on  on  the  part  of  the  House: 
Representatives  Barrett,  Campbell  of 
Miller  of  California,  and 
FALEOhiAVAEGA:  and  from  private  life: 


Ms.  Melvina  Phillips  of  Huntsville,  AL. 
Ms.  Anita  Bradley  Pfeiffer  of  Window 
Rock,  AZ,  Mr.  Leroy  N.  Shingoitewa  of 
Tuba  City,  AZ,  Ms.  Jane  B.  Wilson  of 
Flagstaff,  AZ.  Ms.  Theresa  Natoni 
Price  of  Mesa,  AZ,  Ms.  Isabelle 
Deschinney  of  Window  Rock,  AZ,  Mr. 
Jack  C.  Jackson  of  Window  Rock,  AZ, 
Mr.  Grayson  Noley  of  Scottsdale.  AZ, 
Mr.  Dean  C.  Jackson  of  Chinle.  AZ,  Mr. 
Mitchell  Burns  of  Scottsdale,  AZ,  Mr. 
Matthew  Levario  of  Scottsdale,  AZ, 
Ms.  Kathryn  Stevens  of  Phoenix,  AZ, 
Mr.  Gilbert  Innis  of  Phoenix,  AZ,  Ms. 
Linda  S.  Santillan  of  Fremont.  CA.  Mr. 
Orie  Medicinebull  of  Auberry,  CA,  Ms. 
Peggy  Ann  Vega  of  Bishop,  CA.  Mr. 
Monty  Bengochia  of  Bishop,  CA,  Ms. 
Debra  Echo-Hawk  of  Boulder,  CO,  Ms. 
Josephine  M.  North  of  Hollywood.  FL. 
Mr.  Billy  Cypress  of  Miami,  FL,  Mr. 
Adrian  Pushetonegua  of  Tama,  lA,  Mr. 
Terry  D.  Martin  of  Franklin,  LA,  Mr. 
Thomas  G.  Miller  of  Cooks.  MI.  Mr. 
John  Hatch  of  Sault  Ste..  Marie,  MI, 
Ms.  Sharon  Kota  of  Port  Huron,  MI, 
Mr.  Paul  Johnson  of  Haslett,  MI,  Ms. 
Pam  Dunham  of  East  Lansing,  MI.  Mr. 
Donald  E.  Wiesen  of  Cloouet,  MN.  Ms. 
Rosemary  Christensen  of  Duluth.  MN, 
Ms.  Donna  L.  Buckles  of  Poplar,  MT, 
Mrs.  Karen  Comelius-Fenton  of  St.  Ig- 
natius, MT,  Ms.  Bernadette  Dimas  of 
Poplar.  MT.  Ms.  Tracie  Ann  McDonald- 
Buckless  of  Ronan,  MT,  Mrs.  Janine 
Pease-Windy  Boy  of  Lodge  Grass,  MT, 
Ms.  Jean  Peterson  of  Las  Vegas,  NV, 
Mr.  Joseph  Abeyta  of  Santa  Fe,  NM, 
Ms.  Genevieve  R.  Jackson  of  Kirtland, 
NM,  Mr.  Paul  Tosa  of  Jemez  Pueblo, 
NM,  Ms.  Mary  T.  Cohoe  of  Pine  Hill, 
NM,  Mr.  Melvin  H.  Martinez  of 
Espanola,  NM,  Mr.  William  A.  Mitchell 
of  Bombay.  NY,  Ms.  Michele  Dean 
Stock  of  Great  Valley,  NY,  Mrs.  Betty 
Jane  Mangum  of  Raleigh,  NC,  Ms. 
Wanda  M.  Carter  of  Charlotte,  NC,  Mrs. 
Mary  Jo  Cole  of  Tahlequah,  OK,  Mr. 
Jim  Quetone  of  Tahlequah,  OK,  Mr. 
Ray  Henson  of  Talihina.  OK,  Ms.  Nita 
Magdalena  of  Shawnee,  OK.  Mr.  David 
M.  Gipp  of  Mandan.  ND,  Mr.  Sylvester 
G.  Sahme,  Sr.,  of  Warm  Springs,  OR, 
Ms.  LaVonne  Lobert-Edmo  of  Salem. 
OR.  Mr.  Anthony  Whirlwind  Horse  of 
Pine  Ridge.  SD.  Ms.  Sue  Braswell  of 
Nashville.  TN.  Ms.  Anette  Arkeketa  of 
Corpus  Christi.  TX.  Mr.  Edward 
Sandoval,  III  of  Fort  Worth,  TX.  Mr. 
Clayton  J.  Small  of  Chattaroy.  WA, 
Ms.  Darlena  Watt-Palmanteer  of 
Nespelem.  WA.  Ms.  Letoy  Eike  of  Se- 
attle, WA,  Mr.  Daniel  lyall  of  Spokane, 
WA.  Mr.  David  C.  Bonga  of  Spokane. 
WA.  Ms.  LaVerne  Lane-Oreiro  of  Bel- 
lingham.  WA.  Ms.  Marion  Forsman- 
Boushie  of  Indianola,  WA,  Mr.  Don  A. 
Barlow  of  Spokane,  WA,  Mr.  Joseph 
Martin  of  Kayenta,  AZ.  Mrs.  Kathryn 
D.  Manuelito  of  Albuquerque.  NM.  Mr. 
Eddie  Brown  of  Washington.  DC.  Mr. 
Ed  Parisian  of  Washington,  DC,  Mr. 
Tim  Wapato  of  Washington,  DC.  Mr. 
John  W.  Tippeconnic.  HI  of  Washing- 
ton, DC.  Mr.  Eddie  Tullls  of  Atmore. 


AL.  Mr.  Andrew  Lorrentine  of  Bells, 
AZ,  Mr.  Linus  Everling  of  Washington, 
DC,  Mr.  Roger  Iron  Cloud  of  Washing- 
ton, DC,  and  Ms.  Kathleen  Annette  of 
Bemidji,  MN. 


MEASURES  REFERRED 

The  following  bill  was  read  the  first 
and  second  times  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 

H.R.  3512.  An  act  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  to  dispose  of  certain  vessels 
in  the  National  Defense  Reserve  Fleet;  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation. 


EXECUTIVE  AND  OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 

The  following  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with 
accompanying  papers,  reports,  and  doc- 
uments, which  were  referred  as  indi- 
cated: 

EC-2492.  A  communication  from  the  Gen- 
eral Counsel  of  the  Department  of  Defense, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  repeal  the  requirement  to  convert  chro- 
mium and  manganese  ores  held  in  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Stoclcpile  into  high  carbon 
ferrochromium  and  high  carbon 
ferromanganese;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

EC-2493.  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent and  Chairman  of  the  Export-Import 
Banlc  of  the  United  States,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  with  respect  to  a 
transaction  involving  United  States  exports 
to  Venezuela;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

EC-2494.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  notice 
of  an  extension  of  time  for  rendering  a  final 
decision  in  Docket  No.  40365,  National  Starch 
and  Chemical  Corporation  v.  The  Atchison, 
Topeka.  and  Santa  Fe  Railway  Company;  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation. 

EC-2495.  A  communication  from  the  Acting 
Secretary  of  Transportation,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  authorize  re- 
imbursement of  travel  and  subsistence  ex- 
penses for  overseas  inspections  and  examina- 
tions of  foreign  vessels,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
Science,  and  Transportation. 

EC-2496.  A  communication  from  the  Acting 
Secretary  of  Transportation,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  plan  for  licensing  opera- 
tors of  federally  documented  commercial 
fishing  industry  vessels;  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation. 

EC-2497.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Com- 
mission, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  re- 
port on  government  dam  use  charges;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

EC-249e.  A  communication  from  the  Fed- 
eral Inspector  of  the  Alaska  Natural  Gas 
Transportation  System,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law,  a  report  containing  recommenda- 
tions and  comments  with  respect  to  the  via- 
bility of  the  Alaska  Natural  Gas  Transpor- 
tation System;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-2499.  A  communication  from  the  Acting 
Deputy  Associate  Director  for  Collection  and 
Disbursement,  Minerals  Management  Serv- 


ice. Department  of  the  Interior,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  the  refund 
of  certain  offshore  lease  revenues;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

EC-2500.  A  communication  from  the  Acting 
Deputy  Associate  Director  for  Collection  and 
Disbursement,  Minerals  Management  Serv- 
ice, Department  of  the  Interior,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  the  refund 
of  certain  offshore  lease  revenues;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

EC-2501.  A  communication  from  the  Acting 
Deputy  Associate  Director  for  Collection  and 
Disbursement.  Minerals  Management  Serv- 
ice, Department  of  the  Interior,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  the  refund 
of  certain  offshore  lease  revenues;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

EC-2502.  A  communication  from  the  Acting 
Deputy  Associate  Director  for  Collection  and 
Disbursement.  Minerals  Management  Serv- 
ice, Department  of  the  Interior,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  the  refund 
of  certain  offshore  lease  revenues;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

EC-2503.  A  communication  from  the  Acting 
Deputy  Associate  Director  for  Collection  and 
Disbursement,  Minerals  Management  Serv- 
ice, Department  of  the  Interior,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  the  refund 
of  certain  offshore  lease  revenues;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

EC-2504.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  re- 
port that  identifies  point  source  discharges 
into  navigable  waters  that  are  not  signifi- 
cant In  terms  of  volume,  concentration,  and 
type  of  pollutant;  to  the  Committee  on  Envi- 
ronment and  Public  Works. 

EC-2505.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  General  Services,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  an  informational  copy 
of  a  prospectus  for  the  leasing  of  space  for 
the  Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Commission 
in  Washington,  D.C.;  to  the  Committee  on 
Environment  and  Public  Works. 

EC-2506.  A  communication  from  the  Under 
Secretary  of  Commerce  (Oceans  and  Atmos- 
phere), transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the 
Federal  Plan  for  Ocean  Pollution  Research, 
Development,  and  Monitoring:  Fiscal  Years 
1992-1996;  to  the  Committee  on  Environment 
and  Public  Works. 

EC-2507.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  study  of  reim- 
bursement policies  for  clinical  diagnostic 
laboratory  travel  allowance  and  specimen 
collection;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

EC-2S08.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  with  re- 
spect to  the  findings  of  the  Advisory  Council 
on  Social  Security;  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

EC-2509.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the 
semiannual  report  of  the  Office  of  Inspector 
General,  Small  Business  Administration,  for 
the  period  ended  September  30,  1991;  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2510.  A  communication  from  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  list  of  reports  is- 
sued by  the  General  Accounting  Office  in  De- 
cember 1991;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 


EC-2511.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  the  management  controls 
and  financial  systems  in  effect  at  the  De- 
partment of  Education  during  fiscal  year 
1991;  to  the  Committee  on  Governmental  Af- 
fairs. 

EC-2512.  A  communication  from  the  Execu- 
tive Director  of  the  United  States  Holocaust 
Memorial  Council,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  system  of  management 
controls  and  financial  systems  in  effect  at 
the  Commission  during  fiscal  year  1991;  to 
the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2513.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
the  system  of  management  controls  and  fi- 
nancial systems  in  effect  at  the  Administra- 
tion during  fiscal  year  1991;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2514.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Information  and  Resource 
Management,  National  Science  Foundation, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  a 
new  Privacy  Act  system  of  records;  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2515.  A  communiction  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  National  Science  Foundation, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
the  system  of  management  controls  and  fi- 
nancial systems  in  effect  at  the  Foundation 
during  fiscal  year  1991;  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2516.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Federal  Domestic  Volunteer  Agen- 
cy (ACTION),  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  report  on  a  new  Privacy  Act  system  of 
records;  to  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs. 

EC-2517.  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent and  Chairman  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank  of  the  United  States,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  the  system  of 
management  controls  and  financial  systems 
in  effect  at  the  Bank  during  fiscal  year  1991; 
to  the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2518.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  concerning  surplus  Federal 
real  property  disposed  of  to  educational  in- 
stitutions; to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC-2519.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Labor  Relations  Author- 
ity, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report 
on  the  system  of  management  controls  and 
financial  systems  in  effect  at  the  Authority 
during  fiscal  year  1991;  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2520.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  National  Commission  for  Em- 
ployment Policy,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  j-eport  entitled  "Coordinating  Federal 
Assistance  Programs  for  the  Economically 
Disadvantaged:  Recommendations  and  Back- 
ground Materials";  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

EC-2521.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  final  regulations— Student  Assistance 
General  Provisions;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

EC-2522.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  final  regulations— State  Systems  for 
Transition  Services  for  Youth  with  Disabil- 
ities; to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human 
Resources. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

The   following  executive   reports   of 
committees  were  submitted: 


By  Mr.  BENTSEN.  from  the  Committee  on 
Finance: 

Fred  T.  Goldberg,  Jr.,  of  Missouri,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury;  and 

Shirley  D.  Peterson,  of  Maryland,  to  be 
Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue. 

(The  above  nominations  were  re- 
ported with  the  recommendation  that 
they  be  confirmed,  subject  to  the  nomi- 
nees' commitment  to  respond  to  re- 
quests to  appear  and  testify  before  any 
duly  constituted  committee  of  the  Sen- 
ate.) 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 

Mr.  SEYMOUR  (for  himself.  Mr.  Dolb. 
Mr.     LiEBERMAN.     Mr.     Simon.     Mr. 
Kerry.  Mr.  DeConcini.  Mr.  D'Amato, 
and  Mr.  Pell): 
S.  2167.  A  bill  to  restrict  trade  and  other 
relations  with  the  Republic  of  Azerbaijan;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
Mr.  PRESSLER: 
S.  2168.  A  bill  to  create  the  National  Net- 
work Security  Board  as  an  Independent  gov- 
ernment agency,  located  within  the  Federal 
Communications    Commission,    to    promote 
telecommunications   network   security   and 
reliability  by  conducting  independent  net- 
work outage  investigations  and  by  formulat- 
ing security  improvement  recommendations; 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Science, 
and  Transportation. 

Mr.   LAUTENBERG  (for  himself,   Mr. 
MOYNIHAN,        Mr.        BURDICK,        Mr. 
LIEBERMAN,  and  Mr.  Adams): 
S.  2169.  A  bill  making  supplemental  appro- 
priations for  programs  in  the  fiscal  year  that 
ends  September  30,  1992,  that  will  provide 
near-term    improvements    In    the    Nation's 
transportation  infrastructure  and  long-term 
benefits  to  those  systems  and  to  the  produc- 
tivity of  the  United  States  economy;  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

Mr.     DODD     (for     himself    and     Mr. 

LiEBERMAN): 

S.  2170.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Housing  and 
Community  Development  Act  of  1974  to  pro- 
vide assistance  to  distressed  urban  areas  and 
for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

Mr.  SIMPSON  (for  himself,  Mr.  Heflin, 
Mr.  DOLE,  Mr.  WALLOP,  Mr.  Mitch- 
ell. Mr.  Danforth.  Mr.  Lautenbero. 
Mr.  Stevens.  Mr.  Bumpers,  Mr. 
COHEN,  Mr.  D'AMATO,  Mr.  Grassley, 
Mr.  PRESSLER,  Mr.  Symms,  Mr. 
BROWN,  Mr.  HATFIELD,  Mr.  Jeffords, 
Mr.  DOMENICl,  Mr.  SMITH,  Mr.  SPEC- 
TER, Mr.  ROTH,  Mr.  HOLLINGS,  Mr. 
CRANSTON,   Mr.   BURNS,   Mr.   COCHRAN. 

Mr.  SIMON,  Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  DeConcini, 

Mr.  RuDMAN,  Mr.  Seymour,  Mr.  Ford. 

Mr.  HATCH,  Mr.  Craig,  Mr.  Duren- 

berger,   Mr.   Shelby,    Mr.   Gorton, 

Mr.     Sankord,     Mr.     Breaux.     Mr. 

Wirth,  Mr.  LiEBERMAN.  Mr.  Kennedy. 

Mr.  Conrad.  Mr.  Inouye.  Mr.  Reid. 

Mr.  Gore.  Mr.  Fowler.  Mr.  Pryor. 

Ms.  MiKULSKi.  Mr.  Bond.  Mr.  Mack, 

and  Mr.  Coats): 
S.J.  Res.  244.  A  Joint  resolution  to  recog- 
nize and  honor  the  National  Conference  of 
Commissioners  on  Uniform  State  Laws  on  its 
Centennial  for  its  contribution  to  a  strong 
Federal  system  of  government;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
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SUBMISSION  OF  CONCURRENT  AND 
SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 
and  S  mate  resolutions  were  read,  and 
refern  d  (or  acted  upon),  as  Indicated: 
K^r.  LIEBERMAN  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Dole.  Mr.  Simon,  and  Mr.  Seymour): 

S.  Cin.  Res.  88.  A  concurrent  resolution 
congra  ulating  the  president  and  people  of 
Armen  a  for  holding  free  democratic  multi- 
party « lections  and  achieving  national  inde- 
penden  ;e  and  urging  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  strengthen  the  special  rela- 
tlonshi )  between  the  United  SUtes  and  Ar- 
menia; fto  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILI  S  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

]ly  Mr.  SEYMOUR  (for  himself. 
Mr.  Dole,  Mr.  Lieberman,  Mr. 
Simon,  Mr.  Kerry,  Mr.  DeCon- 
CINI,  Mr.  D'Amato,  and  Mr. 
Pell): 

67.  A  bill  to  restrict  trade  and 
relations  with  the   Republic  of 
Azerbi  ijan;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
R^lations. 

remarks  of  Mr.  Seymour  on  the 
introduction  of  this  legislation  appear 
in  today's  Record.) 
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y  Mr.  PRESSLER: 

.  A  bill  to  create  the  National 
k   Security   Board   as  an   inde- 
Government   agency,    located 
the    Federal    Communications 
ssion,  to  promote  telecommuni- 
network  security  and  reliabil- 
conducting  independent  network 
investigations  and  by  formulat- 
security       improvement       rec- 
to the  Committee  on 
Science,     and     Transpor- 


S.  21S8 
Netwo 
pendei  t 
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Comm 
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ity  by 
outage 
ing 

ommeidations: 
Commerce 
tation 

NATIONAL  NETWORK  SECURrPY  BOARD  ACT  OF 

isea 
Mr.  I  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President, 
today  [  am  introducing  legislation  to 
create  a  National  Network  Security 
Board.  This  bill  establishes  an  inde- 
pender  t  agency  within  the  Federal 
Comm  inications  Commission  to  con- 
duct V  lecommunications  network  out- 
age in  restigations  and  formulate  spe- 
cific t  jlephone  security  improvement 
recomi  nendations. 
off  ir 


this  legislation  in  response  to 

in|creasing  number  of  failures  of 

switched    networks.    Last 

had  eight  major  network  out- 

v^ch  affected  the  safety  and  fi- 

security  of  millions  of  consum- 


we 


I 

the 

our    public 

year 

ages 

nancia  1 

ers. 

On  Jtmuary  4,  1991,  a  fiber  optic  cable 
inadve  *tently  was  cut,  resulting  in  6 
millioi  I  homes  losing  long-distance 
phone  service.  The  outage  shut  down 
operat  ons  at  the  New  York  Mercantile 
Ccynmodlty  Exchanges.  Some  areas 
regain  service  until   8  hours 


and 
did 
later. 
On 
major 
in  Baltimore 


.  une  26,  1991,  there  were  three 

outages.  An  SS7  software  failure 

resulted  in  a  telephone 


outage  for  10  million  homes  in  four 
States.  In  California,  an  SS7  failure 
caused  3  million  homes  to  lose  phone 
service.  On  that  same  day  in  South 
Carolina,  another  150,000  homes  lost  all 
phone  service  when  a  switch  failed. 

On  July  2,  1991,  in  Pennsylvania, 
more  than  1  million  homes  lost  service 
as  a  result  of  another  SS7  software  fail- 
ure. 

A  power  failure  in  New  York  City  on 
September  17.  1991,  shut  down  all  three 
New  York  airports  for  6  hours.  The  dis- 
ruption of  communications  between  air 
control  towers  and  airplanes  preparing 
to  land,  placed  thousands  of  passengers 
in  danger,  while  stranding  many  others 
throughout  the  east  coast. 

Three  days  following  this  system 
failure,  the  Federal  Aviation  Adminis- 
tration released  a  report  detailing  114 
serious  telecommunications  outages 
that  had  affected  our  Nation's  air  traf- 
fic system  during  the  previous  year. 

Three  days  later  a  fiber  optic  cable 
was  cut  in  Miami,  FL,  causing  Miami 
International  Airport  to  be  shut  down 
for  many  hours — again  threatening  the 
safety  of  passengers. 

I  could  describe  other  reported  fail- 
ure, but  no  such  list  could  be  complete. 
This  is  because  we  have  no  established, 
uniform  means  for  telephone  carriers 
to  report  such  outages. 

We  cannot  turn  to  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  for  such  a 
listing,  since  the  FCC  has  never  had  a 
formal  role  in  investigating  network 
outages.  The  FCC  has  few  regulations 
designed  to  prevent  failures  of  public 
switched  networks.  The  fact  is,  we  now 
have  absolutely  no  official  mechanism 
for  investigating  network  crashes  and 
making  recommendations  for  actions 
to  prevent  future  outages. 

Currently,  we  rely  on  the  telephone 
companies  to  report,  investigate,  and 
take  action  to  prevent  network  out- 
ages. This  structure  has  proven  inad- 
equate to  maintain  the  security  of  our 
public  switched  networks.  We  should 
create  an  independent  agency  to  pro- 
mote telecommunications  security  and 
reliability. 

The  National  Network  Security 
Board  created  by  my  legislation  would 
achieve  three  important  public  policy 
purposes. 

First,  the  National  Network  Security 
Board  would  provide  vigorous  and  swift 
investigation  of  network  outages  in- 
volving telecommunications  networks. 
This  would  provide  a  permanent  and 
comprehensive  record  of  the  causes  of 
network  outages. 

Second,  this  Board  would  oversee  a 
continual  review,  appraisal,  and  assess- 
ment of  the  operating  practices  and 
regulations  of  all  Federal  agencies  reg- 
ulating telecommunications  networks. 
This  continual  assessment  would  allow 
the  Board  to  formulate  security  im- 
provement recommendations  and  help 
prevent  future  network  outages  from 
occurring  in  the  future. 


Since  the  National  Network  Security 
Board  is  quite  likely  to  make  conclu- 
sions and  reconunendations  that  may 
be  critical  of  or  unfavorable  to  other 
Federal  agencies,  the  Board  would  be 
separate  and  independent  from  all 
other  Federal  agencies.  This  would 
help  accomplish  the  third  objective  of 
this  Board:  to  reassure  a  public  that  is 
now  uncertain  who  is  monitoring  our 
Nation's  telephone  network. 

I  have  patterned  this  board  closely 
along  the  lines  of  the  National  Trans- 
portation Safety  Board.  As  you  know, 
Mr.  President,  the  NTSB  conducts 
independent  investigations  of  transpor- 
tation accidents.  The  similarity  be- 
tween telecommunications  outages  and 
transportation  accidents  is  that  both 
place  the  public  in  danger. 

Obviously,  network  outages  do  not 
injure  people  in  the  way  an  airline 
crash  or  train  derailment  does,  but 
when  aircraft  lose  communications 
with  their  control  tower  and  millions 
of  people  lose  911  emergency  service,  a 
real  public  safety  danger  is  created. 

The  National  Network  Security 
Board  would  consist  of  five  members 
appointed  by  the  President  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 
Three  members  of  this  board  would  be 
individuals  appointed  on  the  basis  of 
technical  qualification,  professional 
standing,  and  demonstrated  knowledge 
in  the  fields  of  communication  net- 
work outage  reconstruction,  commu- 
nication network  engineering,  human 
factors,  or  communication  regulation. 

The  terms  of  office  of  members  of  the 
Board  would  be  5  years.  The  Chairman 
and  Vice  Chairman  each  would  serve 
for  a  term  of  2  years.  The  Chairman 
would  be  the  chief  executive  of  the 
Board,  appointing  and  supervising  all 
personnel  employed.  The  Board  would 
maintain  distinct  and  appropriately 
staffed  bureaus,  divisions,  or  offices  to 
investigate  and  report  on  network  out- 
ages involving  long  distance  and  local 
exchange  networks. 

The  National  Network  Security 
Board  would  have  the  following  duties: 

First,  to  investigate,  and  determine 
the  fact,  conditions,  and  circumstances 
or  causes  of  any  long-distance  network 
outage  or  local  exchange  network  out- 
age. 

Second,  to  provide  a  written  report 
on  the  facts,  conditions  and  cir- 
cumstances of  each  network  outage  in- 
vestigated. These  reports  would  be 
available  to  the  public. 

Third,  to  issue  periodic  reports  to  the 
Congress,  Federal,  State,  and  local 
agencies  concerned  with  telecommuni- 
cations network  security,  and  other  in- 
terested persons  recommending  and  ad- 
vocating meaningful  responses  de- 
signed to  decrease  the  recurrence  of 
network  outages. 

Fourth,  to  initiate  and  conduct  spe- 
cial studies  and  special  investigations 
on  matters  pertaining  to  network  secu- 
rity and  reliability. 
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Finally,  to  assess  and  reassess  tech- 
niques and  methods  of  network  outage 
investigation  and  prepare  and  publish 
recommended  procedures  for  network 
outage  investigations. 

To  accomplish  these  objectives,  the 
Board  would  hold  hearings  and  require 
the  attendance  and  testimony  of  wit- 
nesses and  the  production  of  evidence 
as  the  board  deems  advisable. 

Employees  of  the  Board,  would  be  au- 
thorized to  enter  property  on  which  a 
network  outage  has  occurred.  They 
would  examine  the  location  of  the  out- 
age or  test  communications  equipment. 
This  examination  or  testing  would  be 
conducted  so  as  not  to  interfere  with 
the  communication  services  provided 
by  the  owner  or  operator  of  the  equip- 
ment. 

When  the  Board  submits  a  rec- 
ommendation regarding  network  out- 
ages, the  Chairman  of  the  FCC  would 
respond  to  each  recommendation  for- 
mally and  in  writing  within  90  days. 
The  Chairman's  response  to  the  Board 
would  indicate  his  or  her  intention  to: 

First,  adopt  the  recommendations  in 
full; 

Second,  adopt  the  recommendations 
in  part;  or 

Third,  refuse  to  adopt  the  rec- 
ommendations. 

The  Board  would  make  available  to 
the  public  copies  of  each  such  rec- 
ommendation and  response. 

Mr.  President,  without  the  creation 
of  a  National  Network  Security  Board, 
our  telecommunications  network  will 
continue  to  be  vulnerable.  Congress  has 
two  choices.  We  can  ignore  the  problem 
and  wait  until  a  serious  disaster  occurs 
as  a  result  of  another  network  outage, 
or  we  can  take  action  now  or  prevent 
future  outages.  The  National  Network 
Secxirity  Board  is  needed  now  to  pro- 
tect the  security  of  our  Nation's 
switched  telecommunications  network. 

I  introduce  the  bill  creating  the  Na- 
tional Network  Security  Board. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  described  some  legislation  I  have 
introduced  called  the  National  Net- 
work Security  Board.  I  detailed  some 
of  the  problems  that  we  have  had  in 
our  country  when  a  fiber  optic  cable  in- 
advertently was  cut  resulting  in  6  mil- 
lion homes  losing  long-distance  phone 
service. 

We  also  talked  about  other  major 
outages,  about  the  dangers  to  airports, 
and  the  SS7  software  failure  in  Balti- 
more resulting  in  a  telephone  outage 
for  10  million  homes  in  four  States  on 
June  26,  1991;  in  California  an  SS7  fail- 
ure caused  3  million  homes  to  lose 
phone  service.  On  that  same  day  in 
South  Carolina  another  150,000  homes 
lost  all  phone  service  when  a  switch 
failed.  On  July  2,  1991,  in  Pennsylvania, 
more  than  1  million  homes  lost  service 
as  a  result  of  another  SS7  software  fail- 
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ure,  and  it  goes  on  and  on.  A  power 
failure  in  New  York  City  on  September 
17,  1991,  shutdown  all  three  New  York 
airports  for  6  hours.  The  disruption  of 
communication  between  air  control 
towers  and  airplanes  preparing  to  land 
placed  thousands  of  passengers  in  dan- 
ger while  stranding  many  others 
throughout  the  east  coast. 

I  could  continue  talking  about  things 
that  have  happened  when  a  fiber  optic 
cable  was  cut  in  Miami,  FL,  causing 
Miami  International  Airport  to  be  shut 
down  for  many  hours,  again  threaten- 
ing the  safety  of  passengers. 

So  we  have  a  very  severe  problem 
here,  and  the  strange  thing  is  that  we 
do  not  have  any  Federal  agency  that  is 
looking  into  this  or  doing  anything 
about  it.  We  cannot  turn  to  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  for  such 
a  listing  since  the  FCC  has  never  had  a 
formal  role  in  investigating  network 
outages. 

The  FCC  has  few  regulations  de- 
signed to  prevent  failures  of  public 
switched  networks.  The  fact  is  we  now 
have  absolutely  no  official  mechanism 
for  investigating  network  crashes  and 
making  recommendations  for  actions 
to  prevent  future  outages.  Currently, 
we  rely  on  the  telephone  companies  to 
report,  investigate  and  take  action  to 
prevent  network  outages.  This  struc- 
ture has  proven  inadequate  to  main- 
tain the  security  of  our  public  switch 
networks.  We  should  create  an  inde- 
pendent agency  to  promote  tele- 
communications security  and  reliabil- 
ity. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  one  for  creat- 
ing more  Government  bureaucracy,  but 
this  is  a  case  where  the  welfare  of  our 
people  could  be  very  seriously  affected. 

The  National  Network  Security 
Board,  created  by  my  legislation, 
would  achieve  three  important  public 
policy  purposes. 

First,  the  National  Network  Security 
Board  would  provide  vigorous  and  swift 
investigation  of  network  outages  in- 
volving telecommunications  networks. 
This  would  provide  a  permanent  and 
comprehensive  record  of  the  causes  of 
network  outages. 

Second,  this  Board  would  oversee  a 
continual  review,  appraisal,  and  assess- 
ment of  the  operating  practices  and 
regulations  of  all  Federal  agencies  reg- 
ulating telecommunications  networks. 
This  continual  assessment  would  allow 
the  Board  to  formulate  security  im- 
provement recommendations  and  help 
prevent  future  network  outages  from 
occurring  in  the  future. 

Since  the  National  Network  Security 
Board  is  quite  likely  to  make  conclu- 
sions and  recommendations  that  may 
be  critical  of  or  unfavorable  to  other 
Federal  agencies,  the  board  would  be 
separate  and  independent  from  all 
other  Federal  agencies.  This  would 
help  accomplish  the  third  objective  of 
this  Board:  to  reassure  a  public  that  is 
now  uncertain  who  is  monitoring  our 
Nation's  telephone  network. 


I  have  patterned  this  Board  closely 
along  the  lines  of  the  National  Trans- 
portation Safety  Board.  As  you  know, 
Mr.  President,  the  NTSB  conducts 
independent  investigations  of  transpor- 
tation accidents.  The  similarity  be- 
tween telecommunications  outages  and 
transportation  accidents  is  that  both 
place  the  public  in  danger. 

Obviously,  network  outages  do  not 
injure  people  in  the  way  an  airline 
crash  or  train  derailment  does,  but 
when  aircraft  lose  communications 
with  their  control  tower  and  millions 
of  people  lose  911  emergency  service,  a 
real  public  safety  danger  is  created. 

The  National  Network  Security 
Board  would  consist  of  five  members 
appointed  by  the  President  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 
Three  members  of  this  Board  would  be 
individuals  appointed  on  the  basis  of 
technical  qualiflcation,  professional 
standing,  and  demonstrated  knowledge 
In  the  fields  of  communication  net- 
work outage  reconstruction,  commu- 
nication network  engineering,  human 
factors,  or  communication  regulation. 

The  terms  of  office  of  members  of  the 
Board  would  be  5  years.  The  Chairman 
and  Vice  Chairman  each  would  serve 
for  a  term  of  2  years.  The  Chairman 
would  be  the  chief  executive  of  the 
Board,  appointing  and  supervising  all 
personnel  employed.  The  Board  would 
maintain  distinct  and  appropriately 
staffed  bureaus,  divisions,  or  offices  to 
investigate  and  report  on  network  out- 
ages involving  long  distance  and  local 
exchange  networks. 

The  National  Network  Security 
Board  would  have  the  following  duties: 

First,  to  investigate,  and  determine 
the  facts,  conditions,  and  cir- 
cumstances or  causes  of  any  long-dis- 
tance network  outage  or  local  ex- 
change network  outage. 

Second,  to  provide  a  written  report 
on  the  facts,  conditions,  and  cir- 
cumstances of  each  network  outage  in- 
vestigated. These  reports  would  be 
available  to  the  public. 

Third,  to  issue  periodic  reports  to  the 
Congress,  Federal,  State,  and  local 
agencies  concerned  with  telecommuni- 
cations network  security,  and  other  in- 
terested persons  recommending  and  ad- 
vocating meaningful  responses  de- 
signed to  decrease  the  recurrence  of 
network  outages. 

Fourth,  to  initiate  and  conduct  spe- 
cial studies  and  special  investigations 
on  matters  pertaining  to  network  secu- 
rity and  reliability. 

Finally,  to  assess  and  reassess  tech- 
niques and  methods  of  network  outage 
investigation  and  prepare  and  publish 
recommended  procedures  for  network 
outage  investigations. 

To  accomplish  these  objectives,  the 
Board  would  hold  hearings  and  require 
the  attendance  and  testimony  of  wit- 
nesses and  the  production  of  evidence 
as  the  Board  deems  advisable. 

Elmployees  of  the  Board  would  be  au- 
thorized to  enter  property  on  which  a 
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outage  has  occurred.  They 
would  lexamine  the  location  of  the  out- 
age or  test  communications  equipment. 
This  €  Kamination  or  testing  would  be 
condu(  ted  so  as  not  to  interfere  with 
cqmmunication  services  provided 
owner  or  operator  of  the  equlp- 
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Board    submits    a    rec- 
ommeidation   regarding  network  out- 
he  Chairman  of  the  FCC  would 
to  each  recommendation  for- 
and  in  writing  within  90  days. 
Chairman  s  response  to  the  Board 
indicate  his  or  her  intention  to: 
adopt  the  x-ecommendations  in 


ages 

respond 

mally 

The 

would 

Firs 
full; 

Seccfid,  adopt  the  recommendations 
in  pari ;  or 

Thir  I.     refuse     to    adopt    the    rec- 
ommeidations. 

The 
the 


Board  would  make  available  to 
ic   copies   of  each   such   rec- 
ommeidation  and  response. 

Mr.  President,  without  the  creation 
of  a  N  itlonal  Network  Security  Board, 
our  t€  lecommunications  network  will 
contin  le  to  be  vulnerable.  Congress  has 
ch  Dices.  We  can  ignore  the  problem 
wi  it  until  a  serious  disaster  occurs 
n  suit  of  another  network  outage. 
can  take  action  now  to  prevent 
outages. 

resident,  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say 
1  re  have  been  very  lucky  that 
3f  these  outages  have  not  re- 
in a  major  disaster,  and  I  think 
something  that  we  need  to  con- 
we  need  to  anticipate  and  pre- 
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National  Network  Security 
is  needed  now  to  protect  the  se- 
of  our  Nation  s  switched  tele- 

commlnications  networks. 

President,  I  conclude  by  saying 
am  sending  a  Dear  Colleague  to 
my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  on 
ece  of  legislation.  I  understand 

somew  hat  similar  legislation  will  soon 
int  oduced  in  the  House.  I  think  it 
irst  step  in  dealing  with  what  is 
m  problem,  the  fact  that  we  had 
network  outages  which  af- 
the  safety  and  financial  security 
ons  of  people  in  the  last  year. 


1  y  Mr.  LAUTENBERG  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  BUR- 
DICK.  Mr.  LlEBERMAN.  and  Mr. 
ADAMS): 

A  bill  making  supplemental 
approifriations  for  programs  in  the  fis- 
that  ends  September  30.  1992. 
ill  provide  near-term  improve- 
in  the  Nation's  transportation 
infrastructure  and  long-term  benefits 
tho^  systems  and  to  the  productiv- 
the  U.S.  economy:  to  the  Com- 
on  Appropriations. 


AND  IMPROVEMENT  OF  NATIONS 
INFRASTRUCTURE 

LAUTENBERG.    Mr.    President. 

I  am  introducing  the  Start  Up 
1992 — emergency  legislation  to 
jobs  now  and  to  increase  our 


productivity  through  additional  invest- 
ment in  our  transportation  infrastruc- 
ture. 
I  am  joined  in  this  effort  by  Senators 

MOYNIHAN,  BURDICK,  and  LlEBERMAN  in 

proposing  a  $7.13  billion  supplemental 
appropriations  transportation  initia- 
tive for  the  current  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  President,  everyone  knows  that 
we  are  facing  tough  times,  that  there 
are  jobs  lost  and  people  are  afraid  they 
are  not  going  to  get  them  back.  Some 
of  our  largest  and  historically  most 
stable  companies  are  laying  off  people 
who  may  never  get  their  jobs  back, 
companies  that  were  thought  to  be  in- 
stitutions: the  IBM's,  the  General  Mo- 
tor's, Allied-Signal's  and  DuPont's. 
Many  of  America's  companies  are  now 
laying  off  people  and  closing  facilities 
and  giving  the  appearance  that  these 
jobs  are  not  recoverable. 

Builders  are  sitting  with  unsold 
houses  and  empty  buildings.  Factories 
and  equipment  are  idle. 

We  need  to  take  bold  measures  to 
move  our  country  out  of  the  grip  of 
this  recession;  and  to  increase  our  pro- 
ductivity and  competitiveness  so  we 
can  retake  the  mantle  as  the  world's 
leading  economic  power. 

We  need  to  make  the  peace  dividend 
real.  We  need  to  use  it  to  invest  in 
America  and  build  a  better  future  for 
our  country.  The  billions  we  have  been 
spending  to  provide  a  security  shield 
for  the  world  can  now  be  invested  in 
building  up  our  domestic  strength  and 
putting  our  people  back  to  work. 

We  have  to  invest  in  our  people  to 
prepare  them  for  the  future.  And  we 
should  rebuild  our  infrastructure,  on 
which  business  and  commerce  depend. 
We  should  be  investing  in  research  and 
technology,  which  is  our  competitive 
edge. 

We  need  a  plan  to  put  our  people 
back  to  work.  Soon.  We  need  the  wel- 
fare rolls  reduced  and  the  payrolls  ex- 
panded. We  need  those  salaries  cir- 
culating through  the  economy  as  a 
stimulus  and  those  tax  revenues  back 
in  our  Government  coffers  so  we  can 
reduce  the  deficit. 

Eminent  economists  have  testified 
before  the  Congress  and  said  that  fiscal 
stimulus  is  needed.  We  have  been  in  a 
rut  and  the  economy  needs  a  push.  We 
have  excess  capacity.  We  have  people 
out  of  work.  We  do  not  have  enough  de- 
mand for  goods  and  services.  Congress 
has  heard  from  economists  like  Paul 
Samuelson,  James  Tobin.  and  Law- 
rence Kudlow.  All  of  them  agreed— we 
need  to  get  some  traction  under  the 
tires  to  get  this  country  under  way. 

Mr.  President,  we  can  avoid  the  mis- 
takes of  the  past.  We  do  not  want  a  fis- 
cal package  that  just  sends  off  on  a  joy 
ride  of  unwise  consumer  spending  and 
excessive  debt.  We  do  not  want  a  pack- 
age that  sends  us  careening  off  into  an 
inflationary  tailspin  down  the  road. 

But  we  need  a  fiscal  package  that  is 
fast  acting.  We  need  one  that  gets  peo- 


ple back  to  work.  We  need  one  that 
pays  dividends  not  just  now,  but  in  the 
future,  in  enhanced  productivity  and 
growth.  There  are  a  number  of  steps  we 
should  take,  in  the  short  term. 

We  should  extend  unemployment 
benefits.  We  should  ease  the  credit 
crunch.  But  part  of  any  package— as 
Professor  Samuelson  testified— should 
be  a  boost  in  infrastructure  invest- 
ment. The  measure  we  are  introducing 
today  would  do  just  that. 

It  will  put  $7.13  billion  into  infra- 
structure. It  will  mean  jobs  for  the 
construction,  engineering,  and  trans- 
portation industries — all  of  which  have 
been  hit  hard.  It  will  improve  produc- 
tivity, which  benefits  all  sectors  of  the 
economy,  and  provide  a  foundation  for 
continued  economic  growth. 

Last  week,  the  Budget  Committee, 
on  which  I  serve,  heard  testimony  from 
Congressional  Budget  Office  Director 
Robert  Reischauer.  As  many  of  my  col- 
leagues know.  Dr.  Reischauer  has  pre- 
dicted a  weak  recovery,  beginning 
around  summer.  But  he  was  very  up 
front  with  us.  He  said  that  CBO's  pro- 
jections had  been  wrong  before,  and 
that  this  prediction  was  not  one  that 
he  could  guarantee. 

The  question  that  Chairman  Sasser. 
I,  and  other  members  of  the  committee 
put  to  Dr.  Reischauer  was:  What  could 
we  do  to  help  stimulate  the  economy, 
and  steer  it  in  a  healthier,  more  pro- 
ductive direction? 

His  response  was  that  effective, 
targetted  spending  on  infrastructure 
can  help  stimulate  the  economy.  Dr. 
Reischauer  noted  that  any  such  spend- 
ing should  meet  two  tests:  First,  it 
should  actually  be  spent  in  the  near 
term,  providing  jobs  and  other  near- 
term  economic  benefits;  and  second,  it 
should  be  on  projects  that  will  produce 
long-term  productivity  benefits. 

As  Dr.  Reischauer  testified,  spending 
on  infrastructure  can  meet  those  tests. 
First,  by  providing  additional  funding 
for  maintenance  and  improvements  to 
highways,  bridges,  rail  lines,  public 
transportation,  and  airports,  we  can 
put  thousands  of  construction  workers 
back  to  work,  and  keep  them  out  of  un- 
employment lines.  Second,  such  fund- 
ing can  accelerate  much  needed  im- 
provements to  our  Nation's  crumbling 
infrastructure. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  these  im- 
provements are  needed  to  boost  our  Na- 
tion's long  term  productivity — as  well 
boosting  short  term  economic  growth. 
Leading  economists,  including  David 
Alan  Aschauer,  formerly  senior  econo- 
mist for  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of 
Chicago,  have  demonstrated  clear  con- 
nections between  investment  in  public 
infrastructure  and  private  sector  pro- 
ductivity. In  July  1991,  CBO  reported 
Dr.  Aschauer's  findings  that  under- 
investment in  public  capital  retarded 
the  growth  of  private  economic  output 
between  1950  and  1985. 

Testimony  last  year  before  the  Envi- 
ronment and  Public  Works  Committee 


by  Alicia  Munnel,  another  economist 
from  the  Federal  Reserve  bank,  showed 
clear  correlations  between  increases  in 
public  infrastructure  and  worker  pro- 
ductivity; the  higher  the  rate  of  invest- 
ment, the  greater  the  return  in  the 
form  of  productivity. 

Our  legislation  would  address  these 
needs  by  directing  funds  to  needed  in- 
frastructure improvements;  improve- 
ments that  will  enhance  long-term  pro- 
ductivity while  creating  jobs  in  an  in- 
dustry that  has  been  devastated  by  the 
recession.  Funds  would  be  provided  on 
the  condition  that  they  would  actually 
be  obligated  within  the  calendar  year. 
In  consideration  of  the  difficult  finan- 
cial situations  most  of  our  States  find 
themselves  in,  for  the  purposes  of  this 
boost  in  spending,  non-Federal  match- 
ing requirements  would  be  waived,  al- 
lowing these  Federal  funds  to  be  put  to 
work  as  quickly  as  possible. 

Mr.  President,  the  spending  proposals 
in  the  bill  were  massaged  thoroughly. 
We  consulted  with  the  States  and  local 
governments;  with  the  airport  opera- 
tors; and  industry.  We  made  sure  that 
these  funds  can  be  spent  within  the 
year.  This  is  money  that  can  be  put  to 
productive  use,  for  the  benefit  of  thou- 
sands of  American  workers  and  their 
families. 

As  I  noted  earlier,  under  this  pro- 
posal, $7.13  billion  in  supplemental 
spending  would  be  targeted  at  specific 
programs. 

A  total  of  $2.5  billion  would  go  for 
maintenance  and  repair  of  the  Nation's 
highways  and  bridges.  A  recent  report 
by  the  Department  of  Transportation 
shows  clearly  that  the  needs  are  there. 
Sixty-five  percent  of  the  Nation's  roads 
are  in  fair  to  poor  condition.  Thirty- 
nine  percent  of  the  bridges  in  this 
country  are,  according  to  the  DOT,  ei- 
ther structurally  or  functionally  obso- 
lete. 

A  total  of  $1.2  billion  would  go  for 
maintenance  of  and  improvements  to 
public  transportation  systems.  That  in- 
cludes $400  million  for  rail  moderniza- 
tion, $400  million  for  capital  acquisi- 
tions, and  $400  million  to  help  transit 
agencies  come  into  compliance  with 
the  mandates  of  the  Americans  with 
Disabilities  and  Clean  Air  Acts. 

A  total  of  $1.4  billion  would  be  di- 
rected to  the  Airport  Improvement 
Program.  Of  this,  $400  million  would  be 
reserved  for  discretionary  projects  at 
smaller  airports,  where  economic  de- 
velopment benefits  can  be  felt  quickly 
and  are  essential. 

An  additional  $1  billion  would  go  to 
the  FAA's  Facilities  and  Equipment 
Program.  That  program  funds  impor- 
tant safety  improvements  such  as  ra- 
dars, navigational  aids,  communica- 
tions, and  components  of  the  air  traffic 
control  system. 

A  total  of  $900  million  would  go  for 
maintenance,  repair,  and  upgrade  or 
our  rail  systems. 

Finally,  $130  million  would  be  pro- 
vided for  acquisition  of  Coast  Guard 


helicopters.  These  helicopters  are  used 
for  search  and  rescue,  as  well  as  drug 
interdiction. 

And,  they  are  made  by  Sikorsky, 
here  in  America. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
transportation  infrastructure  spending 
is  productive.  Study  after  study  has 
shown  that.  And,  information  we  have 
received  from  DRI/McGraw  Hill  con- 
firms it.  DRI/McGraw  Hill  is  a  private, 
independent  economic  forecasting  firm. 
It  is  under  contract  to  both  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  and  the  Congressional 
Research  Service.  Its  models  are  based 
on  the  input-output  tables  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  and  cover  400 
sectors  of  the  economy. 

According  to  DRI's  projections,  we 
can  expect  an  almost  2  to  1  rate  of  re- 
turn in  terms  of  Gross  Domestic  Prod- 
uct [GDP].  That  is,  by  spending  this 
$7.1  billion,  we  can  expect  about  a  $13.5 
billion  net  gain  in  GDP. 

And,  we'll  see  approximately  180,000 
man-years  of  work  created. 

This  package  puts  money  into  pro- 
grams of  great  importance  to  all  of  our 
States.  In  New  Jersey,  we  have  tremen- 
dous needs  in  all  of  these  areas. 

Under  this  proposal.  New  Jersey  will 
see  significant  increases  in  its  road  and 
bridge  maintenance  programs.  Ap- 
proximately $160  million  in  additional 
funds  will  be  pumped  into  our  State's 
highway  program.  The  rail  lines  and 
transit  systems  that  are  so  vital  to 
New  Jersey  commuters  will  get  safety 
and  efficiency  upgrades.  And,  our  air- 
ports, from  Newark  to  Atlantic  City, 
will  receive  needed  improvements. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  not  the  entire 
answer  to  our  economic  woes. 

It  is  a  package  of  effective,  targeted 
funding  that  can  produce  significant 
benefits,  in  the  form  of  jobs,  reduced 
unemployment  benefits,  and  a  greater 
payroll.  And,  it  will  help  us  attain  the 
productivity  benefits  that  we  need  in 
order  to  compete. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
measure,  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  2169 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled,  That  the  following  sums 
are  appropriated,  out  of  any  money  in  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1992.  and  for 
other  purposes,  namely: 

DEPARTMENT  OF  TRANSPORTATION 
Federal  Highway  Administration 

To  expedite  the  maintenance  and  repair  of 
the  Nation's  highways  and  bridges,  and  to 
stimulate  economic  activity,  $2,500,000,000,  to 
remain  available  until  expended,  from  the 
Highway  Trust  Fund:  Provided.  That,  of  the 
amount  appropriated,  $1,000,000,000  shall  be 
available  for  the  Interstate  maintenance 
program  under  section  119  of  title  23,  United 
SUtes  Code,  $1,000,000,000  shall  be  available 


for  the  bridge  programs  under  section  144  of 
title  23  United  States  Code.  $5,000,000,000 
shall  be  available  for  the  surface  transpor- 
tation program  under  section  133  of  title  23, 
United  States  Code:  Provided  further.  That 
such  funds  shall  be  exempt  from  any  deduc- 
tion under  subsection  (a)  or  (f)  of  section  104 
of  title  23,  United  States  Code,  and  from  any 
limitation  on  obligations  for  Federal-aid 
highways  and  highway  safety  construction 
projects:  Provided  further.  That  such  funds 
shall  be  exempt  from  requirements  for  any 
non-Federal  share  otherwise  required  under 
title  23,  United  States  Code:  Provided  further. 
That  such  funds  shall  be  obligated  by  the 
States  by  not  later  than  September  30,  1992. 
Federal  Transit  administration 

To  expand  the  capacity  and  efficiency  of 
public  transportation  systems,  expedite  com- 
pliance with  requirements  under  the  Ameri- 
cans With  Disabilities  Act  of  1990,  the  Clean 
Air  Act,  and  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to 
amend  the  Clean  Air  Act  to  provide  for  at- 
tainment and  maintenance  of  health  protec- 
tive national  ambient  air  quality  standards, 
and  for  other  purposes"  (commonly  known 
as  the  Clean  Air  Act  Amendments  of  1990), 
$1,200,000,000  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended, from  the  Mass  Transit  Account  of 
the  Highway  Trust  Fund:  Provided.  That,  of 
the  amount  provided,  $400,000,000  shall  be 
available  for  rail  modernization,  $400,000,000 
shall  be  available  for  acquisition  of  rolling 
stock  and  buses,  $400,000,000  shall  be  avail- 
able to  assist  In  the  compliance  with  man- 
dates of  the  Americans  With  Disabilities  Act 
of  1990,  the  Clean  Air  Act,  and  the  Act  enti- 
tled "An  Act  to  amend  the  Clean  Air  Act  to 
provide  for  attainment  and  maintenance  of 
health  protective  national  ambient  air  qual- 
ity standards,  and  for  other  purposes"  (com- 
monly known  as  the  Clean  Air  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1990):  Provided  further.  That  such 
funds  shall  be  exempt  from  requirements  for 
non-Federal  matching  funds  otherwise  re- 
quired under  the  Federal  Transit  Act:  Pro- 
vided further.  That  such  funds  shall  be  obli- 
gated not  later  then  September  30,  1992. 

FEDERAL  AVIATION  ADMINISTRATION 
Airport  Improvement  program 

To  expand  capacity,  improve  safety,  and 
the  efficiency  of  the  national  aviation  sys- 
tem, $1,400,000,000  to  remain  available  until 
expended  from  the  Airport  and  Airway  Trust 
Fund,  for  additional  Airport  Improvement 
Program  grants-in-aid  as  authorized  under 
section  14  of  Public  Law  91-258,  as  amended: 
Provided.  That  notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  $400,000,000  shall  be  obli- 
gated for  projects  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Administrator  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Ad- 
ministration for  projects  that  enhance  eco- 
nomic development  at  small  bub  and  non- 
hub  airports:  Provided  further.  That  such 
funds  shall  be  obligated  not  later  than  Sep- 
tember 30,  1992. 

FACiLrriES  and  Equipment 

To  improve  the  safety  and  efficiency  of  the 
national  aviation  system,  $1,000,000,000  to  re- 
main available  until  expended  from  the  Air- 
port and  Airway  Trust  Fund,  under  the  head- 
ing of  Facilities  and  Ekiuipment:  Provided, 
That  notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law.  such  funds  shall  be  obligated  for 
projects  at  the  discretion  of  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Federal  Aviation  Administra- 
tion: Provided  further.  That  such  funds  shall 
be  obligated  not  later  than  September  30, 
1992. 
FEDERAL  RAILROAD  ADMINISTRATION 
Northeast  Corridor  Improvement  Program 

For  necessary  expenses  related  to  North- 
east Corridor  Improvements  authorized   by 
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title  Vll  of  the  Railroad  Revltallzation  and 
Re^ulal  Dry  Reform  Act  of  1976,  as  amended 
p.  851  et  seq.)  and  the  Rail  Safety  Im- 
nt  Act  of  1988.  $450,000,000  to  remain 
e  until  expended:  Provided.  That  such 
be  obligated  not  later  than  Sep- 
».  1992. 
gllants  to  the  national  railroad 

Passenger  Corporation 
ei^ible  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
grants  to   the  National   Railroad 
r  Corporation  for  capital  improve- 
1450.000,000.  to  remain  available  until 
Provided.  That  such  funds  shall  be 
obligated  not  later  than  September  30.  1992. 
U:  IITED  STATES  COAST  GUARD 
J  .CQUisrriON.  Construction  and 
Improvements 
For  nfccessary  expenses  for  the  acquisition 
of  new   lircraft.  including  equipment  related 
thereto     J130.000.000.    to    remain    available 
until  Si  ptember  30.  1994:  Provided.  That  such 
funds  s  tall  be  obligated  not  later  than  Sep- 
tember ».  1992. 

short  title 
Sec.  1  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Sup- 
piemen  al     Transportation     Appropriations 
Reinvei  tment     To     Upgrade     Productivity 
(Start-I  p)  Act  of  1992". 
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Resoui  ces. 
distressed  urban  areas  assistance  act  of 

1992 

)ODD.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  this 
aftern(  on  to  introduce  a  piece  of  legis- 
on  behalf  of  myself  and  my  col- 
from     Connecticut,      Senator 
entitled    the    Distressed 
Areas   Assistance   Act   of  1992. 
l^islation  is  designed  to  help  our 
cities  and  towns  to  overcome 
buhden  of  a  decade  of  neglect,  and 
p  eased  to  be  able  to  present  that 
legislation  today  and  invite  other  col- 
who  may  be  interested  to  join 
effort, 
'resident,  even  when  this  Nation 
a    period    of    prosperity,    our 
,nd  towns  were  sliding  into  dete- 
That  is  exactly  what   hap- 
(ver  the  last  11  years.  The  1980s. 
11  know,  were  a  time  of  easy  liv- 
growth.  and  spiraling  prof- 
many  in  this  country.  But  for 
N4tion's  urban  areas  and  the  peo- 
live  in  them,  the  1980s  were  a 
of  rapid  decay  in  many  cases. 
Jew  Orleans,  LA.  to  New  Haven. 
Springfield.  MA,  to  Spring- 
and  from  East  Oakland,  CA, 
St.   Louis,   MO,   our  Nation's 
bund  themselves  between  a  fis- 
and  a  political  hard  place.  Our 
in  the  1980's,  were  burdened,  in 
o\|erloaded,  with  extra  responsibil- 
aided  by  far  fewer  resources. 
President  Reagan  called  it  "new  fed- 
"  Mr.  President.  New  federal- 
based  on  the  principal  that  the 
would  bear  new  fiscal  respon- 
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sibilities  in  return  for  greater  control 
over  their  own  resources.  But,  Mr. 
President,  new  federalism  turned  out 
to  be  a  Faustian  bargain. 

Mr.  President,  over  the  course  of  the 
past  year  I  have  held  a  series  of  hear- 
ings to  examine  the  plight  of  our  Na- 
tion's cities  and  towns.  I  have  listened 
to  people  speak  of  the  conditions  of 
urban  areas  across  this  country.  I  have 
listened  to  experts  and  average  citi- 
zens. Mr.  President,  I  have  examined 
what  I  believe  to  be  the  root  causes  of 
this  ongoing  decline.  And  I  have  also 
focused  on  ways  which  I  believe  will 
help  solve  these  problems. 

Over  the  course  of  these  hearings,  we 
have  learned  that  the  challenges  facing 
our  cities  and  towns  are  great,  and  the 
available  resources  are  indeed  small. 
Most  important  we  learned  that  our 
cities  and  towns  need  far  more  than 
our  dollars.  They  need  our  patient  un- 
derstanding and,  more  importantly, 
they  need  bold  leadership. 

Mr.  President,  three  major  factors,  I 
believe,  have  combined  to  make  the 
1980's  a  tra.gic  decade  for  our  cities  and 
towns  in  this  country. 

First,  we  gave  our  local  governments 
broad  mandates  in  the  areas  of  the  en- 
vironment and  public  safety,  but  left 
them  on  their  own  to  finance  those  re- 
quirements: Testing  for  pollution  and 
water  contaminants,  identifying,  and 
then  removing  asbestos  hazards,  pre- 
paring reports  on  endangered  species. 
The  fact  is,  Mr.  President,  the  list  goes 
on  and  on  and  on. 

Most  of  these  mandates,  I  would 
quickly  add.  receive  broad  public  sup- 
port and  deservedly  so.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  increase  in  environ- 
mental safeguards,  for  example,  has 
made  our  world  a  far  better  place  in 
which  to  live.  And  regulations  to  raise 
the  minimum  drinking  age,  for  in- 
stance, have  saved  countless  numbers 
of  young  lives. 

However,  these  programs  are  not 
without  their  costs.  It  takes  money  to 
enforce  those  requirements,  money 
that  must  be  paid  by  taxpayers  at  the 
local  and  State  level,  with  less  and  less 
help  from  their  Federal  Government. 

And  that,  Mr.  President,  is  the  other 
side  of  the  equation. 

In  the  1980s  we  imposed  more  man- 
dates upon  the  States  of  this  Nation — 
nearly  100  mandates  between  1981  and 
1989 — than  in  any  other  comparable  pe- 
riod in  the  entire  history  of  this  Na- 
tion. Yet  during  the  same  period  of 
time,  we  also  cut  Federal  payments  to 
States  and  local  communities.  We  or- 
dered a  four-course  meal  of  Federal 
mandates  and  regulations,  but  at  the 
Federal  level  we  walked  out  on  the 
check. 

Let  me.  if  I  can.  point  out  with  these 
charts  what  I  am  talking  about.  I 
think  the  numbers  will  speak  for  them- 
selves. In  1980.  Federal  contributions  to 
local  budgets  were  18  percent,  and  local 
contributions  were  64  percent.  That  is 


this  first  pie  chart.  The  64  percent  in 
1980  reflected  local  contributions:  18 
percent  came  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, 11  percent  came  from  State 
sources. 

In  1990,  10  years  later,  local  govern- 
ments became  responsible  for  75  per- 
cent of  those  budgets  and  the  Federal 
Government  went  from  18  percent  in 
its  contribution  to  6.4  percent.  States 
and  others  remained  virtually  the 
same. 

In  1980,  community  development 
block  grants  were  $3.8  billion.  In  1992, 
they  were  $3.4  billion.  After  adjustment 
for  inflation  this  was  nearly  a  $2  billion 
reduction. 

Meanwhile,  Federal  funds  for  job  pro- 
grams were  gutted.  There  is  the  blue 
line  which  represents  the  average  con- 
tribution to  cities  that  received  com- 
munity development  block  grants.  In 
1980,  the  average  contribution  of  the 
city  was  $4.3  million.  We  were  serving 
600  cities  that  qualified  for  community 
development  block  grants  in  that  year. 

Since  1980,  with  the  exception  of  1983, 
when  it  went  back  up  almost  to  the 
1980  average,  we  have  seen  a  steady  de- 
cline in  the  contribution,  down  to  $2.5 
billion  today  for  the  average  city.  And 
yet  the  number  of  cities  eligible  for 
CDBG's  has  gone  from  600  to  almost 
1,000  cities. 

Let  me  add  some  additional  statis- 
tics. In  jobs  programs  for  example — I 
think  there  is  universal  support  for  the 
idea  of  putting  people  to  work  in  our 
cities.  Yet  from  1980  to  1990,  we  reduced 
job  programs  in  our  urban  areas  and 
towns  from  $8.4  to  $3.5  billion. 

Mass  transit  funds  were  reduced  from 
$5.4  billion  to  $2.9  billion. 

Overall  Federal  assistance  to  key 
community  programs  dropped  from 
$23.7  billion  in  1980,  to  $13  billion  in 
1991.  At  the  same  time  the  mandates 
already  in  place  show  no  signs  of  de- 
creasing. 

In  1980,  environmental  mandates  car- 
ried a  $22  billion  price  tag,  and  local 
governments  paid  for  76  percent.  By 
the  year  2000,  the  price  of  environ- 
mental regulation  will  soar  to  $60.2  bil- 
lion, and  local  governments  will,  if  we 
do  not  take  action  very  shortly,  be  re- 
quired to  pick  up  87  percent  of  those 
additional  costs. 

Again  these  charts,  I  think,  will 
make  it  crystal  clear  to  everyone. 

In  1980,  the  local  share  of  just  envi- 
ronmental mandates,  was  76  percent: 
the  Federal  share  was  18  percent.  By 
the  year  2000.  if  we  continue  on  this 
pattern,  the  Federal  Government's 
share  will  be  8  percent,  and  local  com- 
munities will  have  to  pick  up  87  per- 
cent of  the  costs. 

Of  course  you  may  ask  who  pays  for 
all  of  this.  Increases  in  local  property 
taxes  and  States  taxes  do.  Every  citi- 
zen does.  So  while  we  are  hearing  ev- 
eryone clamor  about  a  decrease  in  Fed- 
eral taxes  for  middle-income  people  at 
the  Federal  level,  in  some  ways  it  is  a 


cruel  hoax.  It  is  a  cruel  hoax  because 
while  taxes  may  be  lowered  for  middle- 
income  families  at  the  Federal  level, 
the  local  mayors,  city  councils,  and 
others  will  have  to  raise  local  taxes 
considerably  over  these  next  10  years 
to  pay  for  the  Federal  mandates. 

As  I  said  earlier,  many  of  these  man- 
dates deserve  our  support.  I  am  not  ar- 
guing with  the  merit  of  them.  The 
question  is,  if  we  are  going  to  load 
them  up  with  mandates,  we  either  have 
to  stretch  out  the  period  when  States 
and  localities  meet  those  cost  require- 
ments, or  we  have  to  do  a  better  job  in 
assisting  these  communities  to  help 
with  the  burden  of  those  costs.  If  we  in 
fact,  do  not,  we  are  lying  to  the  Amer- 
ican public  about  tax  relief.  These  facts 
change  the  landscapes  of  our  cities  and 
towns. 

Let  me  point  out  a  local  anecdotal 
case.  In  my  State  of  Connecticut  many 
communities  are  under  court  orders  to 
come  up  with  $2.2  billion  just  to  repair 
and  expand  wastewater  treatment  fa- 
cilities. Again  needed  areas,  needed  so- 
lutions, needed  changes,  but  $2.2  billion 
in  one  State  in  a  handful  of  commu- 
nities is  an  enormous  responsibility. 
And  of  course  these  communities  are 
going  to  have  to  raise  taxes  a,nd  fees  if 
they  are  faced  with  these  continued 
mandates. 

There  are  yet  more  examples  of  cuts 
in  Federal  funding.  In  the  last  10  years, 
we  have  reduced  our  funding  for  hous- 
ing programs  by  80  percent.  Today 
there  are  an  estimated  2  million  par- 
ents and  children  who  are  on  waiting 
lists  for  public  housing  in  this  country. 
And  most  of  them,  I  might  add,  are  in 
our  larger  cities. 

Second,  as  I  mentioned  earlier,  the 
need  for  local  tax  dollars  has  risen  dra- 
matically, while  the  tax  base  in  the 
urban  areas  has  shifted  to  the  suburbs. 
Forty-one  percent  of  our  cities  and 
towns  in  this  country,  according  to  a 
survey  done  by  the  National  League  of 
Cities,  have  had  to  raise  property 
taxes.  Seventy-six  percent  of  our  cities 
and  towns  have  raised  fees  and  charges, 
and  47  percent  have  had  to  impose  new 
fees  altogether.  That  is  all  in  the  last 
10  years. 

Meanwhile,  there  have  been  fewer 
high  incomes  to  tax.  In  1960,  the  aver- 
age per  capita  income  of  people  living 
in  our  Nation's  cities  was  approxi- 
mately 105  percent  of  the  per  capita 
earnings  of  a  person  living  in  the  near- 
est suburb.  Let  me  repeat  that.  In  1960, 
a  person  living  in  a  city  in  this  country 
had  an  average  per  capita  income  that 
was  105  percent  of  the  average  per  cap- 
ita earnings  of  a  person  living  in  the 
nearest  adjoining  suburban  commu- 
nity. In  1980,  a  person  living  in  our 
cities  had  an  average  per  capita  earn- 
ing of  95  percent  of  a  person  living  in 
the  immediate  surrounding  suburban 
communities.  In  1987,  it  was  59  percent. 
And  I  suspect  in  1992,  it  is  closer  to  55 
percent. 
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That  is  almost  cutting  in  half,  in  10 
years,  the  wealth,  if  you  will,  or  the 
tax  base,  of  people  living  in  our  urban 
areas. 

There  is  a  third  reason  for  the  de- 
cline of  our  cities  and  towns  and  that 
of  course  has  been  the  rising  social 
problems  that  confront  all  of  us  in  this 
society,  such  as  crime,  drugs,  and 
health  care.  These  problems  have  been 
particularly  hard  felt  in  our  urban 
areas  and  our  towns,  where  the  in- 
comes are  the  lowest,  the  opportunities 
are  the  least,  and  the  temptations  are 
the  greatest. 

The  ongoing  recession  has  only 
compounded,  of  course,  this  problem. 
On  the  one  hand,  it  has  increased  the 
need  for  State  and  local  services  like 
job  training,  welfare  assistance,  and 
crime  prevention.  But  a  decline  in 
State  and  local  tax  income  has  left 
many  areas  short  of  the  resources  to 
provide  those  extra  funds. 

In  fact,  every  single  State  in  this 
country  has  had  to  cut  back  drastically 
on  services — at  exactly  the  moment 
when  those  services  have  been  most  in 
need. 

Mr.  President,  the  nationwide  credit 
crunch  has  also  impacted  our  States 
and  communities.  Recent  credit  down- 
grading and  defaults  have  raised  the 
cost  of  raising  important  municipal 
funds  in  the  public  securities  market. 

It  is  clear  to  me  that  we  have  failed 
to  address  these  problems — leaving  us 
less  competitive,  and  less  rich,  of 
course  as  a  nation. 

We  need  to  ask  ourselves  as  a  peo- 
ple— as  a  whole  people,  as  a  nation — 
who  loses  when  a  young  child  drops  out 
of  school? 

Who  loses  when  thousands  are  out  of 
work  and  employment  opportunities 
are  almost  nonexistent? 

Who  loses  in  this  country  when  hous- 
ing is  only  fit  for  vermin  and  more 
than  2  million  Americans  are  waiting 
in  line  for  an  affordable,  decent  place 
to  live? 

Who  loses,  Mr.  President,  if  there  is 
no  job  training — no  health  coverage? 

Who  loses  when  crime  and  drugs  con- 
taminate our  cities  and  towns? 

If  we  believe  as  a  nation  that  it  is 
only  the  dropouts,  only  the  unem- 
ployed, only  the  homeless,  only  the 
sick,  and  only  the  victims  who  are  the 
losers,  then  I  believe  there  will  be  no 
hope  for  changing  our  priorities. 

Mr.  President,  we  may  delay  the  in- 
evitable by  applying  some  band-aids  or 
tourniquets,  but  the  decay  and  hemor- 
rhaging, in  my  view,  will  continue  and 
the  inevitable  will  come.  Our  country, 
will  collapse  to  a  second-rate  economic 
power  in  the  early  part  of  the  21st  cen- 
tury. 

If  however,  Mr.  President,  we  grasp 
and  understand  that  when  a  student 
stays  in  school  in  Bridgeport,  CT— we 
all  win. 

When  an  able-bodied  person  in 
Charleston,  WV,  has  a  job — we  all  win 
in  this  country. 


And  when  a  family  has  a  home  and 
their  health — we  all  are  winners. 

And  when  our  streets  are  safe — then, 
of  course,  we  are  all  winners  as  well. 

Mr.  President,  the  crisis  facing  our 
cities  and  towns  has  to  be  viewed  as  a 
national  problem  in  scope.  All  of  the 
parts  of  our  country  make  up,  I  would 
hope,  in  the  minds  of  our  people,  the 
seamless  garment  that  is  our  Nation. 

To  isolate  our  country's  cities  and 
towns  is  to  surrender  in  the  fight  for 
economic  resurgence  before  the  battle 
has  even  been  joined. 

Of  all  the  problems  plaguing  our 
cities  and  towns,  there  is  one  which  I 
believe  must  take  precedence  over  all 
others. 

Of  the  most  creative,  imaginative  so- 
cial programs  ever  devised  by  the  mind 
of  man,  none  is  as  important  as  a  job. 

Of  all  the  solutions  that  we  might 
manufacture  or  legislate  in  this  Cham- 
ber or  elsewhere,  nothing  will  ever  do 
more  or  be  as  important  as  creating 
economic  opportunity  for  people. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  no  silver 
bullets  for  solving  the  urban  crisis.  I 
wish  there  were.  And  putting  people 
back  to  work  will  not  eradicate  igno- 
rance, poverty,  crime,  disease,  or 
homelessness.  But  you  show  me  a  com- 
munity or  a  town  where  the  unemploy- 
ment rate  is  low  and  declining  and  I 
will  show  you  a  community  where  the 
problems  that  I  have  just  mentioned 
are  far  less. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  what  I  am 
about  to  propose  is  not  just  another  as- 
sistance package  for  cities  and  towns. 
It  is  rather  a  proposal  to  help  Ameri- 
cans living  in  these  communities  go  to 
work— to  help  Americans  get  back  on 
their  feet. 

Mr.  President,  I  propose  a  5-part  so- 
lution. This  is  not  all-encompassing.  I 
am  not  going  to  suggest  to  you  that 
what  I  offer  here  today  is  the  end  all. 
It  is  an  idea;  it  is  a  concept.  There  are 
some  proposals  here  that  I  hope  would 
attract  broad-based  support.  And  I  in- 
vite additions  or  deletions  that  might 
make  it  a  stronger  idea.  But  I  lay  it 
out  today  to  see  if  it  will  attract  some 
attention  and  some  support. 

First,  we  must  pass,  I  believe,  the 
Tax  Exempt  Bond  Simplification  Act 
of  1991  that  was  introduced  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana,  Senator  Baucus.  I 
have  joined  him  in  this  legislation.  The 
bill  is  designed  to  ease  the  administra- 
tive burdens  of  the  1986  Tax  Reform 
Act  on  cities  and  States  in  their  at- 
tempts to  raise  the  dollars  from  the 
municipal  securities  markets. 

These  changes,  we  have  been  told,  in 
the  tax  law  will  help  to  ease  the  fiscal 
stress  on  cities  by  lowering  the  cost  of 
these  funds,  thus  enabling  localities  to 
tackle  some  of  their  most  vexing  prob- 
lems. 

Second,  I  would  like  to  see  us  pass 
and  adopt  the  Enterprise  Zone  Jobs 
Creation  Act  of  1991,  that  was  authored 
by    my    distinguished    colleague,    the 
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from  Missouri,  Senator  Dan- 
which  my  colleague  from  Con- 
Senator    LiEBERMAN,    and    I 
c^sponsored.  Under  the  Danforth 
areas    designated    as    enter- 
will  receive  special  treat- 
the  State  and  Federal  Cov- 
in the  form  of  employee  tax 
zero   capital    gains    taxes   for 
iivestors,  and  investor  tax  deduc- 
stock  purchases  of  businesses 
within  those  zones, 
ifresident,  I  strongly  believe  that 
proposal  and  the  Danforth 
will  not  only  encourage  job 
and  investment  in  businesses 
in  our  cities  but  will  also  help 
the  tax  base  to  communities 
hiive  been  forced  to  provide  in- 
social  services  with  decreas- 

of  revenue. 
I  believe  we  should  support  in- 
tax  credits,  research  and  de- 
tax  credits,  a  targeted  cap- 
ns  tax  cut,  and  repeal  of  the 
Act    dealing    with    passive 
md  depreciation  in  the  area  of 
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1  'resident,  these  proposals,  while 
to  our  cities,  should  en- 
business  growth  and  expansion 
ut  this  country. 

Bush,  in  his  State  of  the 
\ddress  on  Tuesday  night,  men- 
specifically  some  of  these  pro- 
and  I  support  him  in  that  effort. 
Mr.   President,   early   inter- 
is  needed  to  break  the  cycle  of 
Intervention  should  not  only 
y,  it  should  be  comprehensive. 
>f  us  on  the  Federal  level  must 
our    fiscal    priorities   and    in- 
funding,   in  my  view,   for  pro- 
that  meet  the  needs  of  people 

in  our  cities  and  towns. 

weeks  ago.  Mr.  President,  I  had 

on  to  meet  with  the  police 

of    Connecticut's    four    largest 

They  told  me  that  we  can  arm 

ve  can  train  them,  we  can  build 

I  risons,  we  can  pass  longer  prison 

but  until  we  begin  to  deal 

root  causes  of  the  hopeless- 

our   cities   and    towns,    these 

will    continue    to    deteriorate 

are  islands  unto  themselves. 

!  gree  with  them. 

such   as   Head   Start,    the 
Americans  Act  of  1990,  the  act 
child  care,  magnet  schools, 
1,  the  dropout  assistance  pro- 
programs  such  as  these  are  help- 
relieve  cities  of  these  additional 
.  These  programs  also  provide  a 
nsive  family  based  approach 
poverty. 

that  the  effects  of  Federal 

retrenchment  and  this  nagging 

have  brought  us  to  the  point 

direct  aid  to  our  cities  is  our 

of  providing  real  relief. 

Distressed  Urban  Areas  Assist- 

of  1992  is  the  fifth  component 

solution    to    this   overwhelming 

With  this  legislation  we  begin 


h  )pe 
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the  process  of  reasserting  Federal  lead- 
ership in  our  cities. 

Under  this  legislation,  the  Secretary 
of  HUD  would  be  authorized  to  make 
grants  to  urban  areas  for  community 
development  block  grant  eligible  ac- 
tivities in  those  urban  areas  that  have 
suffered  from  severe  fiscal  distress 
based  on  a  poverty  eligibility  formula. 

In  order  to  receive  assistance  under 
this  act,  urban  areas  would  be  required 
to  satisfy  at  least  two  of  the  following 
four  eligibility  criteria: 

First,  the  poverty  level  in  the  urban 
area  must  be  at  least  equal  to  the  na- 
tional poverty  rate  for  a  given  year. 

Second,  the  urban  area  must  have 
less  than  a  9.7  percent  population 
growth  rate  based  on  the  1990  census 
data. 

Third,  at  least  10  percent  of  the 
urban  areas'  housing  units  built  prior 
to  1950  must  be  occupied  by  persons  at 
or  below  the  poverty  level. 

Fourth,  the  urban  area  must  have  re- 
ceived an  average  per  capita  grant  of  at 
least  $15  under  the  community  develop- 
ment block  grant  program  in  1988. 

But  this  bill  goes  farther  than  merely 
allocating  money  based  on  poverty.  I 
have  included  a  section  that  expresses 
the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  mandates 
from  the  Federal  level  must  be  either 
paid  for  at  the  Federal  level  or  we  must 
give  our  cities  and  towns  and  States 
more  time  to  comply. 

I  would  have  liked  to  have  crafted 
legislative  language  for  this  bill  that 
would  do  what  this  sense-of-the-Senate 
resolution  does.  But  I  have  been  in- 
formed by  the  legislative  counsel's  of- 
fice that  we  would  have  to  amend  each 
and  every  piece  of  legislation  which  in- 
cludes mandates. 

So  it  is  going  to  be  a  challenging  ef- 
fort for  us  to  address  the  mandate 
problem.  But  at  least  in  this  legisla- 
tion I  give  the  opportunity  to  our  col- 
leagues to  go  on  record  expressing 
their  concerns  and  their  willingness  to 
try  and  address  the  pressing  problem  of 
the  mandate  issue. 

Finally,  a  word  on  how  to  pay  for 
these  provisions. 

First,  I  suggest  we  take  a  close  look 
at  our  foreign  military  aid  programs. 
Putting  aside  Israel  and  Egypt  for  the 
moment,  we  spend  $1  billion  of  tax- 
payer money  to  support  foreign  mili- 
tary aid  programs  around  the  globe. 
Surely,  with  all  the  changes  that  have 
occurred  in  the  world,  we  can  find  sav- 
ings here.  For  example,  I  notice  this 
morning  that  the  administration  plans 
to  request  $35  million  in  military  as- 
sistance for  the  Government  of  El  Sal- 
vador in  this  fiscal  year  and  an  addi- 
tional $40  million  in  such  aid  for  fiscal 
year  1993. 

We  have  all  applauded,  the  recently 
signed  peace  accords  in  El  Salvador. 
Surely  this  alone  is  a  good  enough  rea- 
son to  stop  pumping  military  aid  into 
that  country.  Moreover,  the  problems 
that  affect  the  American  people  in  this 


country  demand  that  we  justify  every 
penny  that  we  allocate  for  military  aid 
programs,  in  today's  changed  environ- 
ment. It  seems  to  me  quite  clear  that 
foreign  military  aid  programs  from 
this  country  to  nations  such  as  El  Sal- 
vador In  the  coming  years  must  be  cur- 
tailed. 

My  God,  there  is  a  war  going  on  in 
our  cities  and  towns.  We  are  told  we 
cannot  afford  to  fight  that  war.  How  in 
the  world  do  we  say  to  our  constitu- 
encies we  cannot  afford  to  do  much  for 
you  but  we  can  afford  to  spend  some 
$75  million  in  military  assistance  to  a 
country  that  at  long  last  has  ended  its 
12-year  civil  war. 

The  El  Salvador  military  assistance 
program  is  just  one  example  in  that  $1 
billion  program  I  mentioned  earlier 
where  savings  can  clearly  be  found. 

Surely  we  can  find  at  least  50  percent 
in  reductions  from  that  billion  dol- 
lars—many would  argue  we  ought  to 
take  it  all— and  devote  these  savings  to 
funding  the  distressed  cities  program 
that  have  been  proposed  in  this  legisla- 
tion. 

Second,  perhaps  we  can  find  an  addi- 
tional $500  million  by  asking  that 
international  organizations  such  as  the 
IMF,  the  World  Bank,  the  Inter- 
national Finance  Corporation,  the 
Inter-American  Development  Bank, 
and  others  tighten  their  administrative 
belts  a  bit.  The  world  bank  and  IMF 
alone  have  administrative  budgets  ap- 
proaching $1  billion  annually.  But 
while  I  fully  support  their  mission, 
they  can  and  must  find  ways  to  carry 
out  duties  and  important  roles  in  that 
all  the  frills  that  have  come  to  be  asso- 
ciated with  these  institutions. 

Those  two  accounts  alone  would 
produce  $1  billion  in  savings  to  devote 
to  their  needs  in  this  country. 

Third,  Mr.  President,  we  pay,  with 
American  taxpayer  money,  to  support 
some  $34  billion  in  military  bases  in 
Europe  alone.  It  might  take  some  time 
here,  but  I  am  not  convinced  we  cannot 
reduce  the  $34  billion  in  support  of 
those  military  installations  in  Europe 
by  maybe  $2  or  $3  or  $4  billion. 

I  know,  again,  some  will  stand  up  and 
say,  "Why  not  just  eliminate  it  all?" 
The  President  said,  two  evenings  ago. 
communism  is  dead.  We  won.  The  cold 
war  is  over.  We  need  to  reorder  our  pri- 
orities. 

Amen.  If  that  is  the  same — a.nd  I  be- 
lieve It  to  be  so— do  we  really  need  to 
spend  $34  billion  in  American  taxpayer 
money  to  finance  military  bases  in  a 
European  sector  that  is  no  longer 
under  the  threat  of  aggressive  Soviet 
behavior?  Can  we  not  even  find  $4  bil- 
lion to  pay  for  domestic  priorities?  Or 
are  we  going  to  be  told  no? 

At  no  point  in  the  President's  mes- 
sage the  other  night  did  he  say  we  are 
going  to  cut  some  of  those  bases,  that 
he  plans  to  reduce  foreign  military  aid. 
All  he  talked  about  is  what  we  could 
not  do  here. 
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I  suggest  that  In  these  changing 
times,  we  reorder  our  priorities  and 
that  we  understand  the  importance  of 
investing  in  these  communities. 

But  I  come  back,  Mr.  President,  to  a 
point  I  tried  to  make  earlier.  If  we  per- 
sist In  this  country  in  somehow  believ- 
ing that  the  problems  in  our  cities  are 
somehow  a  foreign  problem,  that  we 
will  be  able  to  witness  an  economic 
boom  in  this  country  or  a  major  eco- 
nomic recovery  while  not  addressing 
some  of  those  issues,  then  I  clearly  be- 
lieve, as  I  said  a  while  ago,  we  will  fail. 
Our  priorities  change;  we  will  only 
begin  to  rebuild  our  cities  and  towns 
when  people  who  do  not  live  in  cities 
think  these  issues  are  important. 

If  it  is  just  left  up  to  those  who  live 
in  our  urban  areas  to  insist  that  these 
issues  be  addressed,  then  I  predict  that 
nothing  more  than  this  speech,  and 
maybe  a  hearing  or  two,  will  ever 
occur. 

When  the  Americans  who  do  not  live 
in  our  cities  or  towns  insist  that  our 
Goverment  pay  attention  to  these 
problems  and  try  to  create  the  kind  of 
economic  opportunities  that  I  think  we 
must  insist  upon,  only  then,  in  my 
view,  will  we  as  a  congressional  body 
begin  to  address  these  problems. 

If  the  answer  continues  to  be  no,  then 
my  fear  is  that  nothing  will  ever  hap- 
pen except  the  problems  will  grow  only 
far  worse. 

And  so,  Mr.  President,  as  I  said  a  mo- 
ment ago,  I  am  not  going  to  suggest  to 
you  that  this  is  the  answer.  It  is  hardly 
so.  But  with  the  credit  crunch,  the 
mandates,  the  declining  Federal  in- 
volvement, the  declining  tax  base  in 
our  urban  areas,  the  cutting  back  in 
mass  transmit,  and  community  devel- 
opment block  grants,  the  80-percent  re- 
duction in  housing,  is  there  any  wonder 
why  it  is  we  have  these  festering  prob- 
lems. 

If  we  try  to  reorder  our  priorities, 
then  I  think  we  can  make  a  difference. 

If  we  can  do  the  most  creative  and 
imaginative  thing  at  all,  and  provide  a 
job  for  people,  we  will  see  a  change.  We 
may  not  eradicate  those  problems,  but 
we  can  make  significant  progress  in 
solving  them. 

Mr.  President,  I  invite  my  colleagues 
to  review  this  proposal  and  the  propos- 
als offered  by  Senators  Baucus  and 
Danforth.  And  I  invite  their  sugges- 
tions and  support  as  we  rearrange  our 
priorities  and,  in  my  hope,  not  forget 
those  who  lives  in  our  cities  and  towns. 

Mr.  LIEBERMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  pleased  to  join  with  my  colleague 
from  Connecticut.  Senator  Dodd  as  an 
original  cosponsor  of  the  Distressed 
Urban  Areas  Assistance  Act  of  1992.  As 
the  State  of  the  Union  Address  so 
clearly  illustrated,  urban  areas  are  not 
at  the  forefront  of  this  administra- 
tion's concerns.  We  in  Congress  must 
come  to  the  aid  of  the  cities  around  the 
country  that  are  suffering  due  to  the 
recession  and  continuing  cutbacks  in 
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state  and  Federal  aid.  The  issue  of 
troubled  cities  is  one  that  we  in  Con- 
necticut are  particularly  familiar  with. 
We  are  home  to  Bridgeport,  the  largest 
city  in  the  country  ever  to  declare 
bankruptcy  and  to  three  of  the  poorest 
cities  in  the  Nation.  But  it  is  not  an 
issue  unique  to  Connecticut.  Around 
the  country  cities  are  losing  jobs,  los- 
ing tax  base,  losing  population,  and  the 
residents  who  remain  face  an  uphill 
battle  to  provide  their  families  with 
food  on  the  table  and  a  safe,  secure  roof 
over  their  head. 

This  legislation  would  increase  the 
CDBG  funds  available  to  distressed 
cities.  CDBG  money  is  money  well 
spent  because  CDBG  programs  not  only 
create  jobs  but  also  revitalize  commu- 
nities. CDBG  money  can  be  used  to 
delead  homes,  provide  safe  places  for 
children  to  play  and  learn,  stimulate 
the  creation  of  inner-city  businesses, 
and  improve  a  city's  infrastructure. 
The  United  States  Conference  of  May- 
ors estimates  that  $6  billion  in  CDBG 
funds  could  create  200,000  jobs. 

This  legislation  will  target  these  ad- 
ditional CDBG  funds  to  those  cities 
which  are  currently  in  the  worst  shape. 
Cities  with  large  numbers  of  families 
living  in  poverty,  little  or  no  popu- 
lation growth  over  the  past  decade,  and 
an  aging  housing  stock. 

Unfortunately,  at  this  very  moment 
when  cities  are  desperately  in  need  of 
increased  CDBG  funding,  the  President 
has  proposed  a  decrease  in  funding  for 
the  CDBG  Program  of  $500  million. 
American  cities  are  hurting  and  they 
need  increased  assistance.  The  bill  that 
Senator  Dodd  and  I  are  introducing 
today  would  increase  CDBG  funding  for 
distressed  cities  by  $6  billion  over  the 
next  3  years.  This  aid  to  the  cities  is 
critical  to  their  survival,  but  it  alone 
will  not  solve  the  economic  problems 
of  American  cities. 

Last  year  I  introduced,  with  Senator 
Danforth,  the  Enterprise  Zone  Job 
Creation  Act  of  1991  which  is  designed 
to  bring  businesses  and  jobs  into  poor 
neighborhoods.  I  will  continue  to  work 
in  support  of  enterprise  zone  legisla- 
tion because  I  believe  it  is  vital  to  pro- 
viding the  economic  and  urban  growth 
which  will  enable  American  cities  to 
grow  and  prosper.  I  am  pleased  that  the 
administration  has  included  $50  million 
in  its  fiscal  year  1993  budget. 

We  must  do  all  we  can  to  aid  the 
troubled  cities  in  the  State  of  Con- 
necticut and  around  the  country.  I 
look  forward  to  working  with  Senator 
Dodd  to  enact  this  significant  expan- 
sion of  the  CDBG  Program. 


By  Mr.  SIMPSON  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Heflin,  Mr.  Dole,  Mr.  Wal- 
lop, Mr.  Mitchell,  Mr.  Dan- 
forth, Mr.  Lautenberg,  Mr. 
Stevens.  Mr.  Bumpers,  Mr. 
Cohen.  Mr.  D'Amato,  Mr. 
Grassley,  Mr.  Pressler.  Mr. 
Symms,  Mr.  Brown.  Mr.  Hat- 


field, Mr.  Jeffords.  Mr.  Do- 
menici.  Mr.   Smith.   Mr.   Spec- 
ter. Mr.  Roth,  Mr.  Holungs, 
Mr.  Cranston.  Mr.  Burns.  Mr. 
Cochran,  Mr.  Simon.  Mr.  Dixon, 
Mr.    DeConcini.    Mr.    Rudman. 
Mr.   Seymour,   Mr.    Ford,   Mr. 
Hatch,  Mr.  Craig.  Mr.  Duren- 
BERGER,  Mr.  Shelby,  Mr.  Gor- 
ton, Mr.  Sanford,  Mr.  Breaux, 
Mr.  Wirth,  Mr.  Lieberman,  Mr. 
Kennedy,     Mr.     Conrad,     Mr. 
Inouye,    Mr.    Reid,    Mr.    GORB. 
Mr.    Fowler,   Mr.   Pryor,   Ms. 
MiKULSKi,  Mr.  Bond,  Mr.  Mack, 
and  Mr.  Coats): 
S.J.  Res.  244.  Joint  resolution  to  rec- 
ognize  and   honor   the   National   Con- 
ference of  Commissioners  on  Uniform 
State  Laws  on  its  centennial  for  its 
contribution  to  a  strong  Federal  sys- 
tem of  government;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

HONORING  THE  NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF 
COMMISSIONERS  ON  UNIFORM  STATE  LAWS 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  the  Na- 
tional Conference  of  Commissioners  on 
Uniform  State  Laws  was  founded  in 
1892  through  the  joint  efforts  of  State 
governments  and  the  legal  profession. 
The  conference  was  created  to  provide 
the  State  legislatures  with  legislation 
to  promote  uniformity  between  the 
several  States  in  those  areas  of  the  law 
in  which  uniformity  could  best  serve 
the  interests  of  the  citizens. 

Mr.  President.  1992  marks  the  centen- 
nial of  the  founding  of  the  National 
Conference  of  Commissioners  on  Uni- 
form Stf.te  laws,  and  my  cosponsors 
and  I  believe  it  is  fitting  that  the  Sen- 
ate pass  a  joint  resolution  commemo- 
rating this  centennial. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  rise  today 
to  introduce  this  Senate  joint  resolu- 
tion to  recognize  and  honor  the  Na- 
tional Conference  of  Commissioners  on 
Uniform  State  Laws  on  its  centennial 
for  its  contribution  to  a  strong  Federal 
system  of  government. 

Mr.  President,  this  resolution  will  ac- 
knowledge the  enormous  debt  the  citi- 
zens of  this  country  have  to  such  laws 
as  the  Uniform  Partnership  Act,  the 
Uniform  Fraudulent  Transfers  Act,  and 
the  Uniform  Child  Custody  Jurisdic- 
tion Act,  a  few  of  the  many  uniform 
laws  drafted  and  adopted  through  the 
important  work  of  the  national  con- 
ference. 

There  are  few  people  in  the  United 
States  whose  lives  are  not  touched  by 
the  most  notable  of  all  the  laws  pro- 
vided by  the  uniform  law  Commis- 
sioners, the  uniform  commercial  code, 
which  has  been  universally  accepted 
and  applauded  for  the  immeasurable 
benefits  it  has  provided  to  every  Amer- 
ican business  and  consumer  through  its 
provision  of  fair,  efficient,  and  logical 
rules  governing  commercial  trans- 
actions. 

Mr.  President,  the  resolution  I  am  in- 
troducing today  will  bring  well-de- 
served recognition,  not  only  to  the  con- 
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i  :;self,  but  also  to  the  thousands 

who  have  served  as  com- 

These  men  and  women  have 

a  little-noticed,  but  highly 

service  to  the  jurisprudence 

States  and  of  the  Union. 

when  the  legal  profession  is 

ticized   for  the   explosion   of 

in    the    United    States,    the 

ion  of  the  individual  Commis- 

the  national  conference  to 

of  litigation   and   con- 

aw  between  our  several  States 

go  unnoticed. 

President,  I  have  personal  knowl- 

tremendous  devotion  of  the 

Commissioners     to     their 

former  long-time  law  partner 

friend   Charles   Kepler   has, 

p^iod  of  more  than  20  years,  de- 

t)i)usands  of  hours  of  pro  bono 

the    national    conference.    I 

special  tribute  to  him  and  to 

other    legal    scholars    who 

quifetly  and  very  effectively  given 

til  le  and  efforts  to  this  impor- 

woi^c  over  the  past  100  years. 

of  this  resolution  will  bring 
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S.  12 

request  of  Mr.    Inouye,    the 
the   Senator  from  Vermont 
LBi4iY]  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
Glj  nn]  were  added  as  cosponsors 
\  bill  to  amend  title  VI  of  the 
Commur  ications  Act  of  1934  to  ensure 
on  cable    television   of  local 
other  programming  and  to  re- 
right  of  local  regulatory  au- 
to regulate   cable   television 
for  other  purposes. 


Se(  urity 


S.  194 

request  of  Mr.  McCain,  the 

'|ihe  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 

was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 

)ill  to  amend  title  II  of  the  So- 

Act    to    eliminate    the 

test  for  individuals  who  have 

attainedjretirement  age. 

S.  1010 

request  of  Mr.   Inouye.   the 

the  Senator  from  Connecticut 

Doi  D]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 

a  bill   to  amend  the  Federal 

Act  of  1958  to  provide  for  the 

of   limitations    on    the 

duty  tirr^  for  flight  attendants. 

8.  1102 

At  the]  request  of  Mr.  Moynihan,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Hatfiel  »]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  1102,  i  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of 
the  Soci  il  Security  Act  to  provide  cov- 
erage of  lualified  mental  health  profes- 
sionals ervices  furnished  in  commu- 
nity meiltal  health  centers. 


S.  1175 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kerry,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Ms.  MiKULSKi]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  1175,  a  bill  to  make  eligibility 
standards  for  the  award  of  the  Purple 
Heart  currently  in  effect  applicable  to 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  who  were  taken  pris- 
oners or  taken  captive  by  a  hostile  for- 
eign government  or  its  agents  or  a  hos- 
tile force  before  April  25.  1962.  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.  1179 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Johnston,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mrs. 
Kassebaum]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  1179,  a  bill  to  stimulate  the  pro- 
duction of  geologic-map  information  in 
the  United  States  through  the  coopera- 
tion of  Federal,  State,  and  academic 
participants. 

S.  12S7 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Boren,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Mack]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
1257,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1986  with  respect  to  the 
treatment  of  certain  real  estate  activi- 
ties under  the  limitations  on  losses 
from  passive  activities. 

S.  1332 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Baucus,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Graham]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
1332,  a  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  relief  to 
physicians  with  respect  to  excessive 
regulations  under  the  Medicare  Pro- 
gram. 

S.  1734 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatch,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Dixon]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
1734,  a  bill  to  repeal  provisions  of  law 
regarding  employer  sanctions  and  un- 
fair immigration-related  employment 
practices,  to  strengthen  enforcement  of 
laws  regarding  illegal  entry  into  the 
United  States,  and  for  other  purposes. 

SKNATK  .lOINT  RKSOLUTION  210 

At  the  request  of  Mrs.  Kassebaum, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land [Mr.  Sarbanes]  and  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Kasten]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  210.  a  joint  resolution  to 
designate  March  12,  1992,  as  "Girl 
Scouts  of  the  United  States  of  America 
80th  Anniversary  Day." 

SKNATK  JOINT  RKSOl-UTION  230 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Reid.  the  name 
of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
DoMENici]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  230.  a  joint 
resolution  providing  for  the  issuance  of 
a  stamp  to  commemorate  the  Women's 
Army  Corps. 

SKNATK  JOINT  RESOI.UTION  241 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Specter,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
Akaka]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  241,  designat- 
ing October  1992  as  "National  Domestic 
Violence  Awareness  Month." 


SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  243 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kasten.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Seymour],  the  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana [Mr.  Breaux],  and  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Akaka]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
243,  a  joint  resolution  to  designate  the 
period  commencing  March  8,  1992  and 
ending  on  March  14,  1992,  as  "Deaf 
Awareness  Week." 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  246 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Boren]  and  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  [Mr.  Craig]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  Senate  Resolution  246,  a 
resolution  on  the  recognition  of  Cro- 
atia and  Solvenia. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  249 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  Sarbanes],  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  Kohl],  and  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  PELL]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 249,  a  resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  that  the  United 
States  should  seek  a  final  and  conclu- 
sive account  of  the  whereabouts  and 
definitive  fate  of  Raoul  Wallenberg. 


SENATE      CONCURRENT      RESOLU- 
TION 88— RELATIVE  TO  ARMENIA 

Mr.  LIEBERMAN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
DOLE,  Mr.  Simon,  and  Mr.  Seymour) 
submitted  the  following  concurrent 
resolution;  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations: 
S.  CoN.  RES.  88 

Whereas  for  decades,  the  Government  of 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics 
maintained  order  and  the  allegiance  of  the 
former  Soviet  Republics  by  means  of  intimi- 
dation and  physical  force; 

Whereas  for  decades,  the  United  States 
Government  has  sought  to  promote  democ- 
racy, free  market  economics,  and  respect  for 
human  rights  in  Eastern  Europe  and  the  So- 
viet Union; 

Whereas  in  February  1988,  the  Armenian 
people  engaged  in  mass  public  protests 
against  their  oppressive  communist  govern- 
ment, thereby  creating  a  model  for  the  other 
anticommunist  protest  movements  through- 
out Elastern  Europe  and  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics; 

Whereas  the  Armenian  protests  and  simi- 
lar protests  have  caused  the  collapse  of  com- 
munism in  Eastern  Europe,  the  dissolution 
of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  as 
a  nation-state,  and  the  liberation  of  millions 
of  people; 

Whereas  on  September  21,  1991,  the  people 
of  the  Republic  of  Armenia,  in  a  national  ref- 
erendum monitored  by  international  observ- 
ers, voted  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  their 
independence  from  the  Central  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment; 

Whereas  on  October  16,  1991,  the  Republic 
of  Armenia  held  its  first  free  multi-party 
democratic  election; 

Whereas  the  Armenian  people  elected  Leon 
Ter-Petrosyan  to  serve  as  the  independent 
republic's  first  president;  and 

Whereas  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  formally  recognized  and  extended  full 


diplomatic  relations  to  the  Republic  of  Ar- 
menia on  December  25,  1991:  Now,  therefore, 
be  It 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives  (the 
Senate  concurring).  That  the  Congress — 

(1)  congratulates  the  people  of  Armenia  on 
achieving  national  independence  and  for  suc- 
cessfully conducting  free  and  fair  democratic 
elections; 

(2)  congratulates  President  Ter-Petrosyan 
on  his  election  as  the  first  president  of  the 
Independent  Republic  of  Armenia; 

(3)  commends  President  Bush  for  recogniz- 
ing the  independence  of  and  extending  full 
diplomatic  relations  to  the  Republic  of  Ar- 
menia, and  for  supporting  Armenia's  applica- 
tions to  join  international  organizations,  in- 
cluding the  United  Nations;  and 

(4)  urges  the  President  to  pursue  all  other 
political  and  economic  opportunities  to 
strengthen  the  special  relationship  between 
the  United  States  and  Armenia. 

•  Mr.  LIEBERMAN.  Mr.  President,  last 
year  I  introduced  a  resolution  con- 
gratulating President  Ter-Petrossian 
for  becoming  the  first  democratically 
elected  president  of  Armenia  and  urg- 
ing President  Bush  to  recognize  Arme- 
nia and  extend  to  it  full  diplomatic  re- 
lations. I  am  pleased  that  President 
Bush  declared  his  intentions  to  estab- 
lish diplomatic  relations  last  Decem- 
ber, and  I  hope  that  an  exchange  of  am- 
bassadors will  take  place  as  soon  as 
possible. 

Armenia  deserves  full  diplomatic 
ties.  In  February  1988,  the  Armenian 
people  led  one  of  the  first  uprisings 
against  Communist  authorities.  This 
revolt  served  as  an  inspiration  for  the 
peoples  of  Central  Europe  later  in  the 
year.  Armenians  have  also  elected  one 
of  the  most  impressive  leaders  to  have 
emerged  from  the  former  Soviet  Union 
in  the  person  of  President  Ter- 
Petrossian.  Under  President  Ter- 
Petrossian,  Armenia  has  established  a 
regime  based  on  human  rights  and  eco- 
nomic reform. 

I  would  now  like  to  add  a  clause  to 
the  original  resolution,  which  urges 
the  President  to  pursue  all  other  politi- 
cal and  economic  opportunities  to 
strengthen  the  special  relationship  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Armenia. 
The  Armenian  people  have  undergone 
major  suffering  in  recent  years.  Five 
hundred  thousand  Armenians  lost  their 
homes  in  the  earthquake  on  December 
7,  1988.  As  if  the  earthquake  was  not 
enough,  a  second  tragedy  was  visited 
upon  Armenians  living  in  Azerbaijan, 
who  have  been  attacked  by  militant 
Azeri  nationalists.  As  many  as  300,000 
have  been  forced  to  flee  to  Armenia, 
thereby  adding  to  the  economic  depri- 
vation there. 

Finally,  Azeris  have  been  blocking 
the  rail,  train,  and  gas  lines  to  Arme- 
nia. This  has  forced  Armenians  to  at- 
tempt to  import  goods  through  Geor- 
gia, although  only  modest  amounts  of 
food  and  gas  can  be  purchased  in  this 
fashion.  So  while  the  Berlin  Wall  has 
come  down,  another  wall  of  ethnic  in- 
tolerance has  been  constructed  around 
Armenia.  We  must  increase  our  ship- 


ments of  food,  medicine,  and  clothing 
to  Armenians  and  intensify  our  diplo- 
matic efforts  to  lift  the  blockade  of  Ar- 
menia. This  resolution,  which  I  am  in- 
troducing today  with  Senators  Dole, 
Simon,  and  Seymour  is  intended  to  ex- 
press the  Senate's  desire  to  take  a 
strong  stand  in  support  of  Armenia.* 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED 


CABLE  TELEVISION  CONSUMER 
PROTECTION  ACT 


BINGAMAN  (AND  BYRD) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  1511 

Mr.  BINGAMAN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Byrd)  proposed  an  amendment  to  the 
bill  (S.  12)  to  amend  title  VI  of  the 
Communications  Act  of  1934  to  ensure 
carriage  on  cable  television  of  local 
news  and  other  programming  and  to  re- 
store the  right  of  local  regulatory  au- 
thorities to  regulate  cable  television 
rates,  and  for  other  purposes,  as  fol- 
lows: 

On  page  116,  between  lines  14  and  15,  insert 
the  following: 

Sec  .  Section  611  of  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934  (47  U.S.C.  531)  is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(g)  INSTRUCTIONAL  USE.— 

"(1)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  a  cable 
operator  acquiring  or  renewing  a  cable  sys- 
tem franchise  after  January  1,  1992,  shall  be 
required  to  have  at  least  1  channel  des- 
ignated for  instructional  use.  In  any  case  in 
which  a  cable  operator  of  a  cable  system, 
after  January  1,  1992,  adds  an  additional  10  or 
more  channels  to  that  system,  such  operator 
shall  be  required  to  designate  at  least  1  of 
such  additional  channels  for  instructional 
use. 

"(2)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  'instruc- 
tional use'  means  a  use  which  provides  infor- 
mation or  instructions  of  such  a  nature  that 
can  be  integrated  with  elementary,  second- 
ary, vocational/technology  or  postsecondary 
curricula,  or  can  be  used  for  professional 
staff  development  and  ti-aining. 

"(3)  No  cable  operator  shall  be  permitted 
to  delete  from  the  cable  system  of  such  oper- 
ator any  signal  of  a  noncommercial  edu- 
cational television  station  for  the  purpose  of 
complying  with  the  provisions  of  this  sub- 
section. 

"(4)  Within  180  days  following  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  subsection,  the  Com- 
mission shall  issue  such  regulations  as  may 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  this  subsection.". 


BROWN  AMENDMENT  NO.  1512 

Mr.  BROWN  proposed  an  amendment 
to  the  bill  S.  12,  supra,  as  follows: 

On  page  103,  line  23,  immediately  after 
"the",  insert  "foregoing". 

On  page  103,  after  line  24,  add  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(g)(1)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  Act,  the  Commission  shall,  with- 
in 18  months  following  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  subsection,  promulgate  regula- 
tions, consistent  with  the  requirements  of 
this  subsection,  authorizing  any  cable  opera- 
tor to  apply  for  an  exemption  from  the  re- 
quirements of  subsections  (a)  through  (f). 


"(2)  Regulations  required  by  paragraph  (1) 
of  this  subsection  shall  provide  that  a  cable 
operator  for  any  system  be  exempt  from  the 
requirements  of  subsections  (a)  through  (f) 
at  such  time  as.  and  provided  that,  such  op- 
erator establishes,  by  such  means  as  the 
Commission  shall  prescribe,  that  there  is 
available  for  use  for  each  television  receiver 
maintained  by  each  subscriber  of  such  opera- 
tor a  device  which  permits  the  subscriber  to 
change  readily  among  all  video  distribution 
media  with  no  differential  in  convenience 
among  the  video  distribution  media. 

"(3)  Regulations  pursuant  to  paragraph  (1) 
shall  provide,  among  other  things— 

"(A)  for  exemptions  in  accordance  with 
this  subsection. 

"(B)  technical  and  operating  requirements 
for  the  device  referred  to  in  paragraph  (2)  of 
this  subsection,  and 

"(C)  for  Implementing  the  provisions  of 
section  303(s)  of  this  Act. 

"(4)  Nothing  in  this  subsection  shall  be 
construed  to  require  a  subscriber  of  any 
cable  system  to  acquire  any  device  referred 
to  in  paragraph  (2),  or  to  prohibit  any  such 
subscriber  from  acquiring  any  such  device 
from  a  source  other  than  the  cable  operator. 

"(5)  The  device  referred  to  in  paragraph  (2) 
shall  be  made  available  by  a  cable  operator 
providing  cable  services  to  a  system  to  the 
subscribers  of  that  system  at  a  nominal 
charge,  and  as  a  part  of  the  basic  tier  of  serv- 
ice. 

On  page  91,  line  8.  immediately  after 
"switch",  insert  a  comma  and  the  following: 
"or  other  comparable  device,". 

On  page  91.  line  9.  immediately  after  the 
comma.  Insert  "with  no  differential  in  con- 
venience among  the  video  distribution 
media,". 


HELMS  AMENDMENT  NO.  1513 

Mr.  HELMS  proposed  an  amendment 
to  the  bill  S.  12,  supra;  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  amendment,  add  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 

CHILDREN'S  PROTECTION  FROM  INDECENT 
PROGRAMMING  ON  LEASED  ACCESS  CHANNELS 

SEC.  .  (a)  Section  612(h)  of  the  Com.mu- 
nications  Act  of  1934  (47  U.S.C.  532(h)),  is 
amended  by: 

(1)  inserting  after  the  words  "franchising 
authority",  the  words  "or  the  cable  opera- 
tor", and 

(2)  inserting  Immediately  after  the  period 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  "This  sub- 
section shall  permit  a  cable  operator  to  en- 
force prospectively  a  written  and  published 
policy  of  prohibiting  programming  that  the 
cable  operator  reasonably  believes  describes 
or  depicts  sexual  or  excretory  activities  or 
organs  in  a  patently  offensive  manner  as 
measured  by  contemporary  community 
standards.". 

(b)  Section  612  of  the  Communications  Act 
of  1934  (47  U.S.C.  532),  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing at  the  end  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(i)(l)  Within  120  days  following  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  subsection,  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission  shall  pro- 
mulgate regulations  designed  to  limit  the 
access  of  children  to  indecent  programming, 
as  defined  by  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission regulations  and  which  cable  opera- 
tors have  not  voluntarily  prohibited  under 
subsection  (h)  of  this  section,  by: 

"(A)  requiring  cable  operators  to  place  on 
a  single  channel  all  indecent  programs,  as 
identified  by  program  providers,  intended  for 
carriage  on  channels  designated  for  commer- 
cial use  under  this  section,  and 

"(B)  requiring  cable  operators  to  block 
such  single  channel  unless  the  subscriber  re- 
quests access  to  such  channel  in  writing,  and 
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"(C) 
cable 
cent  as 


equirlng    programmers    to    Inform 
oi^rators  If  the  program  would  be  inde- 
leflned  by  Federal  Communications 
Commls  lion  regulations. 

"(2)  Ci  .ble  operators  shall  comply  with  the 
regulati  )ns  promulgated  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (1 


HELMS  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  1514 

Mr.  Aelms  (for  himself,  Mr.  Thur- 
mond, and  Mr.  Coats)  proposed  an 
amendi  lent  to  the  bill  S.  12,  supra,  as 
follows 

At  the 
new 


seel  Ion 


chili  ren's  protection  from  indecent 
proorImming  on  leased  access  channels 
(a)  Section  612(h)  of  the  Commu- 
Act  of  1934   (47  U.S.C.   532(h)),   is 
by: 
In^rting  after  the  words  "franchising 
the  words  "or  the  cable  opera- 
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appropriate  place,  add  the  following 


Se4tion  612  of  the  Communications  Act 
U.S.C.  532),  is  amended  by  insert- 
end  the  following  new  subsection: 
Within  120  days  following  the  date  of 
enai  tment  of  this  subsection,  the  Fed- 
Coiimunications  Commission  shall  pro- 
regulations  designed  to  limit  the 
children  to  indecent  programming, 
by  Federal  Communications  Corn- 
regulations  and  which  cable  opera- 
not  voluntarily  prohibited  under 
(h)  of  this  section,  by: 
iquiring  cable  operators  to  place  on 
channel  all  indecent  programs,  as 
by  program  providers,  intended  for 
on  channels  designated  for  commer- 
mder  this  section,  and 
I  squiring  cable   operators  to   block 
single  channel  unless  the  subscriber  re- 
to  such  channel  in  writing,  and 
equlring    programmers    to    Inform 
op  irators  If  the  program  would  be  inde- 
pefined  by  Federal  Communications 
regulations. 
C4ble  operators  shall  comply  with  the 
promulgated  pursuant  to  para- 


FOWLER  (AND  WIRTH) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  1515 


'OWLER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
proposed  an  amendment  to  the 

supra,  as  follows: 

116.  between  lines  14  and  15,  insert 


(a)  Within  180  days  following  the 
the  enactment  of  this  section,  the 
Communications  Commission  shall 
promulg  ite  such  regulations  as  may  be  nec- 
enable  a  cable  operator  of  a  system 
prohlait  the  use,  on  such  system,  of  any 
capacity  of  any  public,  educational, 
goveijimental  access  facility  for  any  pro- 
which  contains  obscene  material, 
explicit  conduct,  or  material  solic- 
}romoting  unlawful  conduct. 


HELMS  AMENDMENT  NO.  1516 
Mr.  HELMS  proposed  an  amendment 
to  the  bill  S.  12.  supra,  as  follows: 
At  the  end  Insert  the  following: 
Sec.    .  (1)  Section  638  of  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  (47  U.S.C.  558)  is  amended  by 
(a)  striking  the  period  and  (b)  adding  at  the 
end  the  following:  "unless  the  program  in- 
volves obscene  material.". 


THURMOND  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  1517 

Mr.  THURMOND  (for  himself,  Mr. 
DeConcini,  Mr.  Helms,  and  Mr.  Coats) 
proposed  an  amendment  to  the  bill  S. 
12.  supra,  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  In  the  amend- 
ment, add  the  following: 

The  Congress  finds  that^ 

the  physical  attributes  of  the  broadcast 
medium  are  such  that  it  Is  reasonable  to  as- 
sume that  minors  are  likely  to  be  in  the 
broadcast  audience  during  most  of  the  broad- 
cast day; 

based  on  contemporary  community  stand- 
ards, there  is  concern  over  a  growing  number 
of  television  broadcast  programs  which  at 
times  constitute  indecency; 

there  are  instances  in  network  broadcast 
television  programming  which  involve  the 
depiction  of  sexual  activity  directly  or  by  in- 
nuendo which  is  patently  offensive  under 
contemporary  community  standards; 

broadcast  television  programs  that  depict 
sexual  matters  In  ways  which  are  obscene, 
indecent,  or  profane  erode  our  sense  of  tradi- 
tional American  values;  and 

the  three  major  networks  have  reduced  or 
eliminated  their  "Standards  and  Practices" 
departments  which  have  traditionally  re- 
viewed programming  for  objectionable  mate- 
rial: Now,  therefore. 

It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  tel- 
evision networks  and  producers  should  in- 
crease their  activity  to  monitor  and  remove 
offensive  sexual  material  from  their  tele- 
vision broadcast  programming. 


METZENBAUM  AMENDMENT  NO. 
1518 

Mr.  METZENBAUM  proposed  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  S.  12,  supra,  as 
follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  Committee  substitute, 
add  the  following: 
SEC.  24.  APPLICABILITY  OF  ANTITRUST  LAWS. 

(a)  No  Antitrust  Immunity.— Nothing  in 
the  Cable  Television  Consumer  Protection 
Act  of  1991  shall  be  construed  to  alter  or  re- 
strict in  any  manner  the  applicability  of  any 
Federal  or  State  antitrust  law. 


WALLOP  AMENDMENT  NO.  1519 

Mr.  WALLOP  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  S.  12,  supra,  as  follows: 

On  page  116,  strike  out  lines  20  through  26 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
report;  effective  date 

Sec.  23.  (a)(1)  Within  90  days  following  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission  shall 
carry  out  a  study  for  the  purpose  of  conduct- 
ing an  analysis  of  the  impact  of  the  imple- 
mentation of  all  rules  and  regulations  re- 
quired to  be  Issued  or  promulgated  by  this 
Act,  and  the  amendments  made  by  this  Act, 
on  employment,  economic  competitiveness, 
economic      growth,      international      trade. 


consumer  welfare  gained  through  curtailing 
monopoly  practices  of  cable  companies,  and 
increased  opportunities  for  small  businesses 
and  other  entrants  Into  the  video  market- 
place to  compete  with  cable. 

(2)  Such  analysis  shall  also  consider  the  ex- 
tent to  which,  if  any,  the  implementation  of 
such  rules  and  regulations  would  involve  the 
States  and  political  subdivisions  thereof,  in 
such  implementation  and  the  costs,  if  any.  in 
requiring  such  States  and  subdivisions  to  as- 
sist In  carrying  out  such  implementation. 

(3)  The  results  of  such  study  shall  be  re- 
ported to  Congress  within  180  days  following 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 


GORTON  AMENDMENT  NO.  1520 

Mr.  GORTON  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  S.  12,  supra;  as  follows: 

At  the  end,  add  the  following: 
expansion  of  the  rural  exemption  to  the 
cable-telephone  cross-ownership  prohi- 
bition 

Sec.  24.  Section  613(b)(3)  of  the  Commu- 
nications Act  of  1934  (47  U.S.C.  533(b)(3))  is 
amended  by  striking  "(as  defined  by  the 
Commission)"  and  inserting  after  the  period 
the  following:  "For  the  purposes  of  this  para- 
graph, the  term  'rural  area'  means  a  geo- 
graphic area  that  does  not  include  either — 

"(A)  any  Incorporated  place  of  10,000  inhab- 
itants or  more,  or  any  part  thereof;  or 

"(B)  any  territory,  incorporated  or  unin- 
corporated, included  in  an  urbanized  area  (as 
defined  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  as  of  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Cable  Tele- 
vision Consumer  Protection  Act  of  1992.". 
no  prohibition  against  a  local  or  munici- 
pal  authority   operating    as   a    multi- 
channel video  programming  distributor 
Sec.  25.  Section  621  of  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934  (47  U.S.C.  541)  is  amended  by  in- 
serting   "and    subsection    (f)"    before    the 
comma  in  paragraph  (b)(1)  and  by  adding  the 
following  new  subsection  at  the  end  thereof: 
"(f)  No  provision  of  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to— 

"(1)  prohibit  a  local  or  municipal  authority 
that  is  also,  or  is  affiliated  with,  a  franchis- 
ing authority  from  operating  as  a  multi- 
channel video  programming  distributor  in 
the  geographic  areas  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  such  franchising  authority,  notwithstand- 
ing the  granting  of  one  or  more  franchises  by 
such  franchising  authority,  or 

"(2)  require  such  local  or  municipal  au- 
thority to  secure  a  franchise  to  operate  as  a 
multichannel  video  programming  distribu- 
tor.". 

On  page  113,  line  1.  insert  "may  not  grant 
an  exclusive  franchise  and"  immediately 
after  "authority". 


LEVIN  (AND  SIMON)  AMENDMENT 
NO.  1521 

Mr.  INOUYE  (for  Mr.  Levin,  for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Simon)  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  S.  12,  supra,  as  follows: 

Since  young  children  are  particularly  sus- 
ceptible to  the  influence  of  television; 

Since  violence  depicted  on  television  can 
have  a  negative  and  unusually  strong  effect 
on  young  vlewera;  and 

Since  parents  who  choose  to  monitor  tele- 
vision programs  for  their  children  and  to 
avoid  their  children's  viewing  acts  of  vio- 
lence are  limited  In  their  ability  to  monitor 
acts  of  violence  depicted  in  commercials  dur- 
ing family  programs. 

It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  cable  and 
television  networks  auid  local  television  sta- 


tions should  establish  and  follow  voluntary 
guidelines  to  keep  commercials  depicting 
acts  or  threats  of  violence  out  of  family  pro- 
gramming hours. 


PACKWOOD  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  1522 

Mr.  GARN  (for  Mr.  Packwood,  for 
himself,  Mr.  Kerry,  Mr.  Stevens,  Mr. 
WiRTH,  Mr.  Burns,  Mr.  Dole,  Mr.  Shel- 
by, Mr.  Rudman,  Mr.  Simpson,  Mr. 
Breaux,  and  Mr.  Fowler)  proposed  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  S.  12,  supra,  as 
follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  to  be  inserted  the  fol- 
lowing: 

TITLE       I— SHORT      TITLE,       FINDINGS, 
STATEMENT  OF  POLICY,  AND  DEFINI- 
TIONS 
SEC.  101.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Cable  Tele- 
vision Competition  Act  of  1992". 

SEC.  102.  FINDINGS. 

The  Congress  finds  and  declares  the  follow- 
ing: 

(1)  In  the  early  1980s,  the  development  of 
the  cable  television  industry  in  the  United 
States  stalled.  The  industry's  plans  to  wire 
the  Nation's  largest  cities  were  in  disarray. 
Overdesigned  and  uneconomical  cable  sys- 
tems were  not  attracting  subscribers  In  suffi- 
cient numbers,  largely  because  of  inadequate 
programming.  At  the  same  time,  important 
cable  programming  services  were  failing  be- 
cause of  low  ratings  and  low  revenues.  Cable 
faced  a  dilemma:  It  could  not  attract  addi- 
tional subscribers  and  increase  revenues 
without  new  and  innovative  programming, 
yet  it  could  not  afford  to  develop  such  pro- 
gramming without  additional  subscribers 
and  increased  revenues. 

(2)  In  1984,  the  Congress  moved  to  deal  with 
this  crisis  in  a  comprehensive  manner.  The 
Cable  Communications  Policy  Act  of  1984 
was  designed  to  encourage  the  growth  of 
cable  systems  and  cable  programming  efforts 
for  the  benefit  of  consumers  through  the 
elimination  of  unnecessary  and  burdensome 
regulation  by  local  franchising  authorities. 

(3)  As  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission stated  in  Its  1990  report  on  the  cable 
television  industry,  the  Cable  Communica- 
tions Policy  Act  of  1984  has  achieved  much  of 
what  Congress  intended.  Prior  to  1984.  cable 
service  was  available  to  only  70  percent  of 
American  homes,  and  less  than  60  percent  of 
cable  subscribers  were  served  by  systems 
with  at  least  30  channels.  Today,  cable  serv- 
ice is  available  to  90  percent  of  American 
homes,  and  90  percent  of  cable  subscribers 
are  served  by  systems  with  at  least  30  chan- 
nels. Since  1984,  the  cable  television  industry 
has  invested  over  $5.1  billion  In  plant  and 
equipment,  and  annual  investment  in  basic 
cable  programming  has  more  than  tripled. 

(4)  The  cable  television  industry's  pro- 
gramming efforts  since  deregulation  have 
been  of  particular  benefit  to  consumers. 
Prior  to  1985,  there  were  approximately  40 
cable  networks  available  to  subscribers. 
Today,  more  than  70  cable  networks  are 
available  to  subscribers,  and  plans  are  being 
made  to  launch  more  than  a  dozen  new  net- 
works in  the  near  future.  Through  these  net- 
works, cable  television  offers  consumers  a 
diverse  range  of  specialized  programming  op- 
tions. Including  gavel-to-gavel  coverage  of 
the  proceedings  of  Congress,  home  shopping 
services,  music  videos,  24-hour  news  report- 
ing, classic  movies,  and  documentaries. 
Cable  television  enables  a  consumer  to  pick 


the  programming  that  best  meets  his  or  her 
individual  needs  and  desires. 

(5)  The  growth  of  the  cable  television  in- 
dustry since  deregulation  was  fully  Imple- 
mented in  1986  has  not  been  free  of  con- 
troversy. State  and  local  franchising  au- 
thorities and  cable  subscribers  have  com- 
plained about  rate  Increases  and  poor  cus- 
tomer service.  The  cable  television  indus- 
try's competitors  have  argued  that  the  in- 
dustry's financial  strength,  vertical  integra- 
tion into  programming,  and  statutorily-man- 
dated  access  to  both  distant  and  local  broad- 
cast signals  have  given  the  industry  an  un- 
fair advantage  in  the  video  marketplace. 

(6)  Although  some  cable  operators  have 
clearly  abused  the  freedom  of  action  afforded 
them  by  the  Cable  Communications  Policy 
Act  of  1984,  much  of  the  current  criticism  of 
the  cable  television  industry  is  misdirected. 

(7)  In  particular,  the  debate  over  cable 
rates  is  misleading.  In  1972,  when  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  affirmed  the 
legality  of  local  rate  regulation,  the  average 
price  of  basic  cable  service  was  $5.85.  At  the 
end  of  1989,  it  was  S16.33 — 6  percent  less  than 
the  $17.33  consumers  would  have  paid  if  cable 
rates  had  simply  kept  up  with  increases  In 
the  Consumer  Price  Index  (CPI).  The  sub- 
stantial rate  Increases  in  excess  of  the  CIP 
since  full  deregulation  at  the  end  of  1986  pri- 
marily reflect  years  of  excessive  local  rate 
regulation  that  kept  both  rates  and  invest- 
ment in  better  programming  and  additional 
services  artificially  low.  Finally,  the  latest 
General  Accounting  Office  survey  of  cable 
rates  indicates  that  increases  in  the  so- 
called  "bottom  line"  measurement  of  cable 
rates — the  avei-age  monthly  cable  subscriber 
bill — have  moderated  substantially  over  the 
past  two  years.  In  1990,  the  "bottom  line"  in- 
creased less  than  the  overall  rate  of  infla- 
tion. 

(8)  In  the  words  of  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission,  today's  video  market- 
place is  a  "highly  dynamic  sector  in  the 
midst  of  transition,"  where  relatively  new 
technologies  such  as  cable  television  and 
home  videotape  machines  have  strongly 
challenged  the  formerly  dominant  broadcast 
television  industry,  and  even  newer  tech- 
nologies such  as  direct  broadcast  satellite 
service  are  waiting  In  the  wings.  In  such  a 
dynamic  environment,  it  is  difficult  to  dis- 
tinguish long-term  systemic  problems  from 
short-term  transitory  ones. 

(9)  The  record  now  before  the  Congress 
does  not  justify  massive  re-regulation  of 
cable  rates;  abrogation  of  the  traditional 
rights  of  video  programmers  to  control  the 
use  of  the  video  programming  they  develop; 
or  imposition  of  additional  re.strictions  on 
cross-ownership,  horizontal  growth,  and  ver- 
tical integration  in  the  cable  industry.  In 
fact,  all  three  of  these  approaches  have  the 
very  real  potential  of  crippling  the  growth  of 
cable  programming  and  service  options  with- 
out significantly  benefiting  consumers.  They 
also  raise  serious  constitutional  questions 
under  the  First  Amendment. 

(10)  To  the  maximum  extent,  priority 
should  be  placed  on  encouraging  competition 
in  the  video  marketplace  rather  than  re-reg- 
ulating cable  television. 

(11)  At  the  same  time,  in  light  of  the  in- 
creasing importance  of  cable  service  to  con- 
sumers nationwide,  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission,  in  accordance  with  the 
universal  service  policy  of  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934,  should  be  authorized  to  en- 
sure reasonable  access  to  cable  systems— 

(A)  by  regulating  the  rates  charged  for 
basic  service  by  cable  systems  not  subject  to 
effective  competition,  and 


(B)  by  establishing  customer  service  and 
technical  standards  for  all  cable  systems. 

(12)  There  is  a  substantial  governmental 
and  First  Amendment  Interest  in  ensuring 
that  cable  subscribers  have  access  to  local 
noncommercial  educational  stations  which 
Congress  has  authorized,  as  expressed  in  sec- 
tion 396(a)(5)  of  the  Communications  Act  of 
1934  (47  U.S.C.  396(a)(5)).  The  distribution  of 
unique  noncommercial,  educational  pro- 
gramming services,  including  those  trans- 
mitted by  noncommercial  educational  tele- 
vision stations  serving  local  communities  or 
markets,  advances  that  Interest  in  providing 
for  the  further  education  of  our  citizens  and 
encouraging  "public  telecommunications 
services  which  will  be  responsive  to  the  In- 
terests of  people  both  in  particular  localities 
and  throughout  the  United  States,  which 
will  constitute  an  expression  of  diversity  and 
excellence,  and  which  will  constitute  a 
source  of  alternative  telecommunications 
services  for  all  the  citizens  of  the  Nation." 

(13)  The  Federal  Government  has  a  sub- 
stantial interest  in  making  all 
nonduplicative  local  public  television  serv- 
ices available  on  cable  systems  because— 

(A)  public  television  provides  educational 
and  informational  programming  to  the  Na- 
tion's citizens,  thereby  advancing  the  Gov- 
ernment's compelling  interest  in  educating 
its  citizens; 

(B)  public  television  is  a  local  community 
institution,  supported  through  local  tax  dol- 
lars and  voluntary  citizen  contributions  in 
excess  of  $10,800,000,000  since  1972,  that  pro- 
vides public  service  programming  that  is  re- 
sp>onsive  to  the  needs  and  interests  of  the 
local  community; 

(C)  the  Federal  CJovernment,  in  recognition 
of  public  television's  integral  role  in  serving 
the  educational  and  informational  needs  of 
local  communities,  has  invested  more  than 
$3,000,000,000  In  public  broadcasting  since 
1969;  and 

(D)  absent  carriage  requirements  there  is  a 
substantial  likelihood  that  citizens,  who 
have  supported  local  public  television  serv- 
ices, will  be  deprived  of  those  services. 

(14)  A  primary  objective  and  benefit  of  our 
Nation's  system  of  regulation  of  television 
and  radio  broadcasting  is  the  local  origina- 
tion of  programming.  There  is  a  substantial 
government  interest  in  ensuring  its  continu- 
ation. 

(15)  Broadcast  television  stations  continue 
to  be  an  important  source  of  local  news  and 
public  affairs  programming  and  other  local 
broadcast  services  critical  to  an  informed 
electorate. 

(16)  Broadcast  television  programming  is 
supported  by  revenues  generated  from  adver- 
tising broadcast  over  stations.  Such  pro- 
gramming is  otherwise  free  to  those  who  own 
television  sets  and  do  not  require  cable 
transmission  to  receive  broadcast  signals. 
There  is  a  substantial  governmental  interest 
in  promoting  the  continued  availability  of 
such  free  television  programming,  especially 
for  viewers  who  are  unable  to  afford  other 
means  of  receiving  programming. 

(17)  As  a  result  of  the  growth  of  cable  tele- 
vision, there  has  been  a  marked  shift  in  mar- 
ket share  from  broadcast  television  to  cable 
television  services. 

(18)  Cable  television  systems  and  broadcast 
television  stations  increasingly  compete  for 
television  advertising  revenues.  As  the  pro- 
portion of  households  subscribing  to  cable 
television  increases,  proportionately  more 
•advertising  revenues  will  be  reallocated  from 
broadcast  to  cable  television  systems. 

(19)  A  cable  television  system  which  car- 
ries the  signal  of  a  local  television  broad- 
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assisting  the   broadcaster   to  In- 
viewershlp.  and   thereby  attract 
advertising  revenues  that  other- 
be  earned  by  the  cable  system  op- 
a  result,  there  is  an  economic  in- 
or  cable  systems  to  terminate  the 
of    the    broadcast    signal, 
carry  new  signals,  or  reposition  a 
signal  to  a  disadvantageous  chan- 
.  There  is  a  substantial   llkell- 
absent  the  reimposltion  of  such  a 
additional  local  broadcast  sig- 
be  deleted,  repositioned,  or  not  car- 
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a  result  of  the  economic  incentive 

systems  have  to  delete,  reposi- 

not  carry  local  broadcast  signals, 

»ith  the  absence  of  a  requirement 

systems  carry  local  broadcast  sig- 

economic  viability  of  free   local 

television  and  its  ability  to  origi- 

local  programming  will  be  seri- 

jecfcardized. 

Colsumers  who  subscribe  to  cable  tele- 
do  so  to  obtain  local  broadcast 
^fhich  they  otherwise  would  not  be 
eceive,  or  to  obtain  improved  sig- 
subscribers   to   cable   television 
lo  not  or  cannot  maintain  antennas 
broadcast  television  services,  do 
Input  selector  switches  to  convert 
to  antenna  reception  system,  or 
•therwise    receive    broadcast    tele- 
The  regulatory  system  cre- 
the  Cable  Communications  Policy 
was  premised  upon  the  continued 
of  mandatory  carriage  obligations 
systems,  ensuring  that  local  sta- 
be  protected  from  anticompeti- 
by  cable  systems, 
television  systems  often  are  the 
efficient  distribution  system  for 
programming.  A  government  man- 
substantial  societal  investment  in 
distribution   systems   for   cable 
such  as  the  "A/B"  input  selector 
iystem,  is  not  an  enduring  or  fea- 
of  distribution  and  is  not  In  the 
interest. 


tha  '. 
prog:  amming 


the  same  time,  broadcast  program- 
is  carried  remains  the  most  popu- 
on  cable  systems,  and  a 
portion  of  the  benefits  for  which 
pay  cable  systems  is  derived  from 
)f  the  signals  of  network  affiliates, 
independent  television  stations,  and  public 
stations.  Also,  cable  programming 
channels  adjacent  to  popular  off- 
!  ignals   obtains   a   larger   audience 
)ther  channel  positions.  Cable  sys- 
obtain  great  benefits  from 
signals   which,   until    now, 
been  able  to  obtain  without  the 
the  broadcaster  or  any  copyright 
This  has  resulted  in  an  effective 
'  the  development  of  cable  systems 
broadcasters.   While  at  one  time, 
systems  did  not  attempt  to  com- 
local   broadcasters  for  program- 
ce.  and  advertising,  this  subsidy 
been  appropriate,  it  is  so  no  longer 
ts  in  a  competitive  imbalance  be- 
two  industries. 
Statement  of  poucy. 

policy  of  the  Congress  in  this  Act 


upon  the  substantial  success  of 
Communications  Policy  Act  of  1984 
current  concerns  over  the  cable 
conduct  and  trends  in  the  video 
marketpbce  as  a  whole; 

(2)  CO  itinue,  through  market-oriented 
means,  1 1  encourage  the  cable  industry  and 
other  vid^o  programmers  and  video  program- 


ming distributors  to  provide,  in  an  efficient 
and  effective  manner,  the  widest  possible  di- 
versity of  information  sources  and  services 
to  the  public; 

(3)  further  the  Interests  of  consumers  by 
enhancing  competition  in  the  video  program- 
ming market  by  reducing  the  regulatory  bur- 
den on  the  cable  industry's  competitors,  par- 
ticularly the  broadcast  television  industry; 

(4)  utilize,  to  the  fullest  extent,  the  exper- 
tise of  the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion to  monitor  changes  in  the  video  market- 
place and  determine  whether  administrative 
or  legislative  action,  particularly  action  to 
further  reduce  regulation,  is  needed  to  re- 
spond to  such  changes;  and 

(5)  avoid  imposing  additional  regulation  on 
the  cable  industry  or  any  other  video  pro- 
grammer or  video  programming  distributor 
unless  such  regulation  is  clearly  necessai'y 
to  protect  the  interest  of  the  public. 

SEC.  104.  DEFINITIONS. 

(a)  Section  602  of  the  Communications  Act 
of  1934  (47  U.S.C.  522)  is  amended  by  redesig- 
nating paragraph  (1)  as  paragraph  (2).  by  re- 
designating paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  as  para- 
graphs (4)  and  (5),  respectively,  by  redesig- 
nating paragraphs  (4)  through  (10)  as  para- 
graphs (7)  through  (13),  respectively,  by  re- 
designating paragraphs  (11)  and  (12)  as  para- 
graphs (16)  and  (17).  respectively,  by  redesig- 
nating paragraph  (13)  as  paragraph  (19),  by 
redesignating  paragraphs  (14)  and  (15)  as 
paragraphs  (23)  and  (24),  respectively,  and  by 
redesignating  paragraph  (16)  as  paragraph 
(28). 

(b)  Section  602  of  the  Communications  Act 
of  1934  (47  U.S.C.  522),  as  amended  by  this  sec- 
tion, is  further  amended  by  inserting  imme- 
diately before  paragraph  (2),  as  so  redesig- 
nated, the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(1)  the  term  'activated  channels'  means 
those  channels  engineered  at  the  headend  of 
a  cable  system  for  the  provision  of  services 
generally  available  to  residential  subscribers 
of  the  cable  system,  regardless  of  whether 
such  services  actually  are  provided,  includ- 
ing any  channel  designated  for  public,  edu- 
cational, or  governmental  use;". 

(c)  Section  602  of  the  Communications  Act 
of  1934  (47  U.S.C.  522),  as  amended  by  this  sec- 
tion, is  further  amended  by  inserting  imme- 
diately after  paragraph  (2),  as  so  redesig- 
nated, the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(3)  the  term  'available  to  a  household'  or 
'available  to  a  home'  when  used  in  reference 
to  a  multichannel  video  programming  dis- 
tributor means  a  particular  household  which 
is  a  subscriber  or  customer  of  the  distributor 
or  a  particular  household  which  is  actively 
and  currently  sought  as  a  subscriber  or  cus- 
tomer by  a  multichannel  video  programming 
distributor;". 

(d)  Section  602  of  the  Communications  Act 
of  1934  (47  U.S.C.  522),  as  amended  by  this  sec- 
tion, is  further  amended  by  inserting  imme- 
diately after  paragraph  (5),  as  so  redesig- 
nated, the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(6)  the  term  'cable  community'  means  the 
households  in  the  geographic  area  in  which  a 
cable  system  provides  cable  service;". 

(e)  Section  602  of  the  Communications  Act 
of  1934  (47  U.S.C.  522),  as  amended  by  this  sec- 
tion, is  further  amended  by  inserting  imme- 
diately after  paragraph  (13),  as  so  redesig- 
nated, the  following  new  paragraphs: 

"(14)  the  term  'headend'  means  the  loca- 
tion of  any  equipment  of  a  cable  system  used 
to  process  the  signals  of  television  broadcast 
stations  for  redistribution  to  subscribers; 

"(15)  the  term  'multichannel  video  pro- 
gramming distributor'  means  a  person  such 
as,  but  not  limited  to,  a  cable  operator,  a 
multichannel  multipoint  distribution  serv- 


ice, a  direct  broadcast  satellite  service,  or  a 
television  receive-only  satellite  program  dis- 
tributor, who  makes  available  for  purchase, 
by  subscribers  or  customers,  multiple  chan- 
nels of  video  programming;". 

(f)  Section  602  of  the  Communications  Act 
of  1934  (47  U.S.C.  522),  as  amended  by  this  sec- 
tion, is  further  amended  by  inserting  imme- 
diately after  paragraph  (17),  as  so  redesig- 
nated, the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(18)  the  term  'principal  headend'  means — 
"(A)  the  headend,  in  the  case  of  a  cable 
system  with  a  single  headend,  or 

"(B)  in  the  case  of  a  cable  system  with 
more  than  one  headend,  the  headend  des- 
ignated by  the  cable  operator  to  the  Com- 
mission as  the  principal  headend,  except  that 
such  designation  shall  not  undermine  or 
evade  the  requirements  of  section  614;". 

(g)  Section  602  of  the  Communications  Act 
of  1934  (47  U.S.C.  522).  as  amended  by  this  sec- 
tion, is  further  amended  by  inserting  imme- 
diately after  paragraph  (19),  as  so  redesig- 
nated, the  following  new  paragraphs: 

"(20)(A)  the  term  'local  commerlcal  tele- 
vision station'  means  any  full  power  tele- 
vision broadcast  station,  determined  by  the 
Commission  to  be  a  commerlcal  station,  li- 
censed and  operating  on  a  channel  regularly 
assigned  to  its  community  by  the  Commis- 
sion that,  with  respect  to  a  particular  cable 
system,  is  within  the  same  television  market 
as  the  cable  system  (for  purposes  of  this  sub- 
paragraph, a  television  broadcasting  sta- 
tion's television  market  shall  be  defined  as 
specified  in  section  73.3555(d)  of  title  47,  Code 
of  Federal  Regulations,  as  in  effect  on  May  1, 
1991.  except  that,  following  a  written  re- 
quest, the  Commission  may,  with  respect  to 
a  particular  television  broadcast  station,  in- 
clude or  exclude  communities  from  such  sta- 
tion's television  market  to  better  effectuate 
the  purposes  of  this  Act); 

"(B)  where  such  a  television  broadcast  sta- 
tion would,  with  respect  to  a  particular  cable 
system,  be  considered  a  distant  signal  under 
section  111  of  title  17,  United  States  Code,  it 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  local  commercial  tel- 
evision station  upon  agreement  to  reimburse 
the  cable  operator  for  the  incremental  copy- 
right costs  assessed  against  such  operator  as 
a  result  of  being  carried  on  the  cable  system; 

"(C)  the  term  'local  commercial  station' 
-shall  not  include  television  translator  sta- 
tions and  other  passive  repeaters  which  oper- 
ate pursuant  to  part  74  of  title  47,  Code  of 
Federal  Regulations,  or  any  successor  regu- 
lations thereto; 

"(21)  the  term  'qualified  noncommercial 
educational  television  station'  means  any 
television  broadcast  station  which — 

"(A)(i)  under  the  rules  and  regulations  of 
the  Commission  in  effect  on  March  29,  1990, 
is  licensed  by  the  Commission  as  a  non- 
commercial educational  television  broadcast 
station  and  which  is  owned  and  operated  by 
a  public  agency,  nonprofit  foundation,  cor- 
poration, or  association;  or 

"(ID  is  owned  or  operated  by  a  municipal- 
ity and  transniits  only  noncommerical  pro- 
grams for  educational  purposes;  or 

"(B)  has  as  its  licensee  an  entity  which  Is 
eligible  to  receive  a  community  service 
grant,  or  any  successor  grant  thereto,  from 
the  Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting,  or 
any  successor  organization  thereto,  on  the 
basis  of  the  formula  set  forth  in  section 
396(k)(6)(B)  (47  U.S.C.  396<k)(6)(B)); 
such  term  includes  (I)  the  translator  of  any 
noncommercial  educational  television  sta- 
tion with  five  watts  or  higher  power  serving 
the  cable  community,  (II)  a  full  service  sta- 
tion or  translator  if  such  station  or  trans- 
lator Is  licensed  to  a  channel  reserved  for 


noncommerical  educational  use  pursuant  to 
section  73.606  of  title  47,  Code  of  Federal  Reg- 
ulations, or  any  successor  regulations  there- 
to, and  (III)  such  stations  and  translators  op- 
erating on  channels  not  so  reserved  as  the 
Commission  determines  are  qualified  as 
noncommerical  educational  stations; 

"(22)  the  term  'qualified  low  power  station' 
means  any  television  broadcast  station  con- 
forming to  the  rules  established  for  Low 
Power  Television  Stations  contained  in  part 
74  of  title  47,  Code  of  Federal  Regulations, 
only  if^ 

(A)  such  station  broadcasts  during  at  least 
the  minimum  number  of  hours  of  operation 
required  by  the  Commission  for  television 
broadcast  stations  under  part  73  of  title  47, 
Code  of  Federal  Regulations,  and  a  signifi- 
cant part  of  their  programming,  in  an 
amount  to  be  determined  by  the  Commis- 
sion, Is  locally  originated  and  produced; 

(B)  such  station  meets  all  obligations  and 
requirements  applicable  to  television  broad- 
cast stations  under  part  73  of  title  47,  Code  of 
Federal  Regulations,  with  respect  to  the 
broadcast  of  nonentertainment  program- 
ming; programming  and  rates  involving  po- 
litical candidates,  election  issues,  controver- 
sial issues  of  public  importance,  editorials, 
and  personal  attacks;  programming  for  chil- 
dren; and  equal  employment  opportunity; 

"(C)  such  station  complies  with  inter- 
ference regulations  consistent  with  their  sec- 
ondary status  pursuant  to  part  74  of  title  47, 
Code  of  Federal  Regulations;  and 

"(D)  such  station  is  located  no  more  than 
35  miles  from  the  cable  system's  headend,  or 
no  more  than  20  miles  if  the  low  power  sta- 
tion is  located  within  one  of  the  50  largest 
Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Areas, 
and  delivers  to  the  input  terminals  of  the 
signal  processing  equipment  at  the  cable  sys- 
tem headend  a  signal  level  of  -45  dBm  for 
UHF  stations  and  -49  dBm  for  VHF  stations; 
nothing  in  this  paragraph  shall  be  construed 
to  grant  any  low  power  station  primary  sta- 
tus for  spectrum  occupancy;" 

(h)  Section  602  of  the  Communications  Act 
of  1934  (47  U.S.C.  522).  as  amended  by  this  sec- 
tion, is  further  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "and"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (24),  as  so  redesignated;  and 

(2)  by  inserting  immediately  after  such 
paragraph  (24)  the  following  new  paragraphs: 

"(25)  the  term  'usable  activated  channels' 
means  activated  channels  of  a  cable  system, 
except  those  channels  whose  use  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  broadcast  signals  would  conflict 
with  technical  and  safety  regulations  as  de- 
termined by  the  Commission; 

"(26)  the  term  'video  programmer'  means  a 
person  engaged  in  the  production,  creation, 
or  wholesale  distribution  of  a  video  program- 
ming service  for  sale; 

"(27)  the  term  'Line  21  closed  caption' 
means  a  data  signal  which,  when  decoded, 
provides  a  visual  depiction  of  information  si- 
multaneously being  presented  on  the  aural 
channel  of  a  television  signal;  and". 

(I)  Section  602  of  the  Communications  Act 
of  1934  (47  U.S.C.  522),  as  amended  by  this  sec- 
tion. Is  further  amended  by  amending  para- 
graph (4),  as  so  redesignated,  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(4)  the  term  'basic  cable  service"  means 
any  service  tier  which  include.s 
retransmitted  local  television  broadcast  sig- 
nals; public,  educational,  or  governmental 
access  channels;  or  video  programming  serv- 
ices providing  comprehensive,  gavel-to-gavel 
coverage  of  the  proceedings  of  either  House 
of  Congress;". 


TITLE  II— EXPANDING  COMPETITION  IN 
THE  VIDEO  MARKETPLACE  THROUGH 
REDUCED  REGULATION 

SEC.  aOI.  ELIMlNA'nON  OF  THE  RESTRICTION  ON 
MULTIPLE  OWNERSHIP  OF  BROAD- 
CAST STATIONS. 

In  order  to  encourage  the  development  of 
regional  broadcast  operations  and  networks 
and  enhance  the  ability  of  the  broadcast  In- 
dustry as  a  whole  to  compete  with  the  cable 
television  industry  and  other  video  program- 
ming distributors,  the  regulation  adopted  by 
the  Federal  Communications  Commission  to 
limit  the  total  number  of  broadcast  stations 
in  any  service  that  can  be  owned,  operated, 
or  controlled  by  a  party  or  group  of  parties 
under  common  control  (47  C.F.R.  73.3555(d)) 
is  hereby  repealed. 

SEC.  202  EXPANSION  OF  THE  RURAL  EXEMPTION 
TO  THE  CABLE-TELEPHONE  CROSS- 
OWNERSHIP  PROHIBITION. 

Section  613(b)(3)  of  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934  (47  U.S.C.  533(b)(3))  is  amended  by 
striking  "(as  defined  by  the  Commission)" 
and  Inserting  after  the  period  the  following: 
"For  the  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the 
term  'rural  area'  means  a  geographic  area 
that  does  not  include  either — 

"(A)  any  incorporated  place  of  10,000  inhab- 
itants or  more,  or  any  part  thereof;  or 

"(B)  any  territory,  incorporated  or  unin- 
corporated. Included  In  an  urbanized  area  (as 
defined  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  as  of  the 
date  of  enactment  of  the  Cable  Television 
Competition  Act  of  1992).". 
SEC.  203.  FRANCHISE  REFORM. 

(a)  Franchisk  Renewals.— Section  626  of 
the  Communications  Act  of  1934  (47  U.S.C. 
546)  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (a),  by  inserting  "writ- 
ten" before  "request"  and  by  inserting  at 
the  end  of  the  subsection  the  following: 
"Commencement  of  proceedings  under  this 
section  by  the  franchising  authority  on  its 
own  initiative  or  timely  submission  of  a 
written  request  by  the  cable  operator  specifi- 
cally asking  for  the  commencement  of  such 
proceedings  is  required  for  the  cable  opera- 
tor to  invoke  the  renewal  procedures  set 
forth  in  subsections  (a)  through  (g).  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  subsection 
(j),  the  franchising  authority  may  on  Its  own 
initiative  commence  proceedings  under  this 
subsection  during  the  6-month  period  after 
the  tenth  anniversary  of  the  current  fran- 
chise term."; 

(2)  in  subsection  (b) — 

(A)  by  inserting  the  following  new  para- 
graph at  the  beginning  of  the  subsection: 

"(1)  The  franchising  authority  shall  have  1 
year  from  the  date  It  commences  on  its  own 
initiative  proceedings  under  subsection  (a) 
or  from  the  date  it  receives  a  timely  written 
request  from  the  cable  operator  specifically 
asking  for  the  commencement  of  such  pro- 
ceedings to  compare  such  proceedings.  This 
period  may  be  extended  by  mutual  agree- 
ment between  the  franchising  authority  and 
the  cable  operator."; 

(B)  by  renumbering  the  following  para- 
graphs accordingly; 

(C)  by  deleting  "a  proceeding"  in  para- 
graph (2),  as  renumbered,  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "proceedings  under  subsection 
(a)";  and 

(D)  by  inserting  "reasonable"  before 
"date"  in  paragraph  (4),  as  renumbered; 

(3)  in  subsection  (c).  by  inserting  "pursu- 
ant to  subsection  (b)"  before  the  first 
comma,  by  deleting  "completion  of  any  pro- 
ceedings under  subsection  (a)"  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "date  of  submission  of  the 
cable  operator's  proposal  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (b)",  by  inserting  "cable"  before  the 


third  occurrence  of  "operator",  and  by  in- 
serting ",  throughout  the  franchise  term" 
after  "whether"; 

(4)  by  amending  subsection  (d)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(d)(1)  Any  denial  of  a  proposal  for  renewal 
which  has  been  submitted  in  compliance 
with  subsection  (b)  shall  be  based  on  one  or 
more  adverse  findings  made  with  respect  to 
the  factors  described  in  subparagraphs  (A) 
through  (D)  of  subsection  (c)(1),  pursuant  to 
the  record  of  the  proceeding  under  sub- 
section (c). 

"(2)  A  franchising  authority  may  not  base 
a  denial  of  renewal  on  a  failure  to  substan- 
tially comply  with  the  material  terms  of  the 
franchise  under  subsection  (c)(1)(A)  or  on 
events  considered  under  subsection  (c)(1)(B) 
in  any  case  In  which  such  failure  to  comply 
or  such  events  occur— 

"(A)  after  the  effective  date  of  this  title 
and  before  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 
Cable  Television  Competition  Act  of  1992  un- 
less the  franchising  authority  has  provided 
the  cable  operator  with  notice  and  the  oppor- 
tunity to  cure;  or 

"(B)  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 
Cable  Television  Competition  Act  of  1992  un- 
less the  franchising  authority  has  provided 
the  cable  operator  with  written  notice  and 
the  opportunity  to  cure. 

"(3)  A  franchising  authority  may  not  base 
a  denial  of  renewal  on  a  failure  to  substan- 
tially comply  with  the  material  terms  of  the 
franchise  under  subsection  (c)(1)(A)  or  on 
events  considered  under  subsection  (c)(1)(B) 
in  any  case  in  which  it  is  documented  that 
the  franchising  authority— 

"(A)  has  waived  its  right  to  object,  or  has 
effectively  acquiesced,  to  such  failure  to 
comply  or  to  such  events  prior  to  the  date  of 
enactment  of  the  Cable  Television  Competi- 
tion Act  of  1992,  or 

"(B)  has  waived  in  writing  its  right  to  ob- 
ject to  such  failure  to  comply  or  to  such 
events  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 
Cable  Television  Competition  Act  of  1992."; 
and 

(5)  at  the  end  of  the  section,  by  Inserting 
the  following  new  subsections: 

"(i)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  sub- 
sections (a)  through  (h)  of  this  section,  any 
lawful  action  to  revoke  a  cable  operator's 
franchise  for  cause  shall  not  be  negated  by 
the  initiation  of  renewal  proceedings  by  the 
cable  operator  under  this  section. 

"(j)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  a  franchising  authority  may  establish 
as  part  of  any  franchise  or  franchise  renewal 
granted  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 
Cable  Television  Competition  Act  of  1992,  a 
provision  permitting  such  franchising  au- 
thority to  commence  the  process  set  forth  in 
subsections  (a)  through  (g)  of  this  section 
during  the  6-month  period  Immediately  fol- 
lowing the  tenth  anniversary  of  the  current 
franchise  term,  regardless  of  the  duration  of 
such  franchise  or  franchise  renewal  beyond 
such  date.  Nothing  in  this  subsection  shall 
be  construed  to  prohibit  a  cable  operator 
from  seeking  renewal  under  subsection  (h).". 

(b)  MULTIPLE  Franchises.- (1)  Section 
621(a)  of  the  Communications  Act  of  1934  (47 
U.S.C.  541(a))  Is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  "1  or  more"  in  paragraph 
(1); 

(B)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  provision  (1)  the 
following:  "No  franchising  authority  shall 
grant  an  exclusive  franchise  to  any  cable  op- 
erator or  unreasonably  refuse  to  award  to  an 
applicant  an  additional  competitive  fran- 
chise with  terms  substantially  equivalent  to 
those  granted  the  incumbent  cable  operator. 
Any  applicant  whose  application  for  an  addl- 
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competitive  franchise  has  been  denied 
decision  of  a  franchising  authority 
appeal  such  final  decision  pursuant  to 
pro\  Isions  of  section  635.";  and 

adding-  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
newparaKraph: 

awarding  a  ftnnchlse,  the  franchis- 
aulfiority    shall    allow    the    applicant's 
a  reasonable  period  of  time  to 
capable  of  providing  cable  service  to 
hous  iholds  in  the  geographic  area  within 
juri  idiction  of  such  franchising  author- 

Se  :tion  635<a)  of  the  Communications 
934  (47  U.S.C.  555<a))  is  amended  by 
621(a)(1),"  immediately  after  "sec- 
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ViDEO    programming    Distribu- 
S4ction  621  of  the  Communications  Act 
U.S.C.  541)  is  amended  by  adding 
3i|Qsection  (f)"   before   the  comma  In 
(b)(1)  and  by  adding  the  following 
subjection  at  the  end  thereof: 

provision  of  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
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MONITORING    COMPETITION    IN    THE 
VIDEO  MARKETPLACE. 

:nnial  Report  Required.— Starting 

the  Federal  Communications  Com- 

shall    prepare   and   submit    to    the 

and  Congress  biennial  reports  re- 

;he  level  of  competition  in  the  video 

Such  a  report  shall  be  submit- 

later  than  60  days  after  the  conven- 

new  Congress. 

OF  Report.— (1)  Each  report 

pursuant  to  this  section  shall  ex- 

mong  any  other  factors  deemed  ap- 

by   the   Federal   Communications 

changes  in— 
structure    of   the    domestic    and 
video  marketplace,  including 
and  joint  venture  patterns,  verti- 
horizontal  consolidation,  and  mar- 
pricing  approaches; 
viewing  and  buying  habits  of  the 
mblic; 

programming  production  and  dis- 
technology;  and 

legislative  and  administrative  reg- 
tructure  that  shapes  the  video  mar- 


part  submitted  pursuant  to  this 
thall  discuss  the  impact  of  the  fac- 
'orth  in  paragraph  (1)  on  the  level  of 
ion   in  the  video  marketplace  and 
specific  recommendations  regard- 
administrative  and  legislative  steps  that 
taken  to  reduce  the  regulation  of, 
nee  competition  within,  the  video 


nh  I 
market!  lace 
TITLE  1  a— AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  CABLE 

COMW  UNICATIONS  POLICY  ACT  OF  1984 

AND  C  THER  MATTERS 


WGULATION  OF  CABLE  RATES. 

Section  623  of  the  Communications  Act 
U.S.C.  543)  is  amended  to  read  as 


(17 


REGULATION  OF  CABLE  RATES. 

3coPB  OF  Rate  Regulation  author- 
Federal  agency  or  State  shall  regu- 


late rates  for  provision  of  cable  service  or  in- 
stallation or  rental  of  equipment  (including 
remote  control  devices)  used  for  the  receipt 
of  such  service  except  to  the  extent  provided 
under  this  section  and  section  612.  No  fran- 
chising authority  shall  regulate  rates  for 
provision  of  cable  service,  provision  of  any 
other  communications  service  provided  over 
a  cable  system  to  cable  subscribers,  or  in- 
stallation or  rental  of  equipment  (including 
remote  control  devices)  used  for  the  receipt 
of  such  services  except  to  the  extent  pi"o- 
vided  under  this  section,  section  612,  and  sec- 
tion 621. 

"(b)  Rate  Regulation  by  the  Commis- 
sion.—(l)  If  the  Commission  finds  that  a 
cable  system  is  not  subject  to  effective  com- 
petition, the  Commission  shall  determine 
and  prescribe  just  and  reasonable  rates  for 
the  provision  on  such  system  of  basic  cable 
service  and  the  installation  or  rental  of 
equipment  (including  remote  control  de- 
vices) used  Tor  the  receipt  of  such  service. 
The  Commission  shall  further  ensure  that 
such  cable  system,  in  the  provision  of  pro- 
gramming services  offered  on  a  per  channel 
or  per  program  basis,  does  not  unreasonably 
or  unjustly  discriminate  against  subscribers 
who  subscribe  only  to  liasic  cable  service  or 
otherwise  penalize  such  subscribers  for 
choosing  to  subscribe  to  a  regulated  service 
tier. 

"(2)  Within  180  days  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  the  Cable  Television  Competition 
Act  of  1992.  the  Commission  shall  promul- 
gate procedures,  standards,  requirements, 
and  guidelines  to  establish  just  and  reason- 
able rates  to  be  charged  by  a  cable  system 
not  subject  to  effective  competition  for  basic 
cable  service  and  for  the  installation  or  rent- 
al of  equipment  (including  remote  control 
devices)  used  for  the  receipt  of  such  service. 

"(3)(A)  Except  as  provided  in  subparagraph 
(B),  no  provision  of  this  Act  shall  prevent  a 
cable  operator  from  adding  or  deleting  from 
a  basic  cable  service  tier  any  video  program- 
ming. 

"(B)  No  cable  operator  shall  delete  from  a 
basic  service  tier  retransmitted  local  tele- 
vision broadcast  signals;  public,  educational, 
or  governmental  access  channels;  or  video 
programming  services  providing  comprehen- 
sive, gavel-to-gavel  coverage  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  either  House  of  Congress:  Provided 
however.  That  a  cable  operator  may  move 
such  signals,  channels,  and  services  to  a 
common  basic  service  tier. 

"(c)  Rate  Regulation  by  a  Franchising 
AUTHORITY.— (1)  Within  180  days  of  the  date 
of  enactment  of  the  Cable  Television  Com- 
petition Act  of  1992.  the  Commission  shall 
promulgate  regulations  to  authorize  a  fran- 
chising authority,  if  it  so  chooses,  to  imple- 
ment subsection  (b)(1)  in  lieu  of  the  Commis- 
sion and  in  a  manner  consistent  with  the 
procedures,  standards,  requirements,  and 
guidelines  established  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (b)(2). 

"(2)  Upon  petition  by  a  cable  operator,  the 
Commission  shall  review  the  implementa- 
tion of  subsection  (b)(1)  by  a  franchising  au- 
thority. If  the  Commission  finds  that  such 
franchising  authority  has  acted  inconsist- 
ently with  the  procedures,  standards,  re- 
quirements, and  guidelines  established  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (b)(2).  it  shall  grant  ap- 
propriate relief  and.  if  necessary,  revoke 
such  franchising  authority's  authorization 
to  implement  subsection  (b)(1). 

"(d)  Consideration  of  Rate  Increase  Re- 
quests.—A  cable  operator  may  file  with  the 
Commission,  or  a  franchising  authority  au- 
thorized to  regulate  rates  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (c).  a  request  for  a  rate  increase  in 


the  price  of  a  basic  cable  service  tier  or  in 
the  price  of  installing  or  renting  equipment 
(including  remote  control  devices)  used  in 
the  receipt  of  basic  cable  service.  Any  such 
request  upon  which  final  action  is  not  taken 
within  180  days  shall  be  deemed  granted. 

"(e)  EFFECTIVE  Competition  Defined.- For 
the  purposes  of  this  section,  a  cable  system 
shall  be  considered  subject  to  effective  com- 
petition if— 

"(1)  one  or  more  independently-owned  mul- 
tichannel video  programming  distributors 
offer  service,  in  competition  with  such  cable 
system,  to  at  least  50  percent  of  the  homes 
passed  by  such  cable  system,  and 

"(2)  at  least  10  percent  of  such  homes  sub- 
scribe to  such  service. 

"(f)  Discrimination  Prohibited.— (1)  A 
cable  operator  shall  have  a  rate  structure  for 
the  provision  of  cable  service  that  is  uniform 
throughout  the  geographic  area  covered  by 
the  franchise  granted  to  such  cable  operator. 

"(2)  No  provision  of  this  title  shall  be  con- 
strued to  prohibit  any  Federal  agency.  State, 
or  franchising  authority  from— 

"(A)  prohibiting  discrimination  among 
subscribers  to  any  service  tier;  or 

"(B)  requiring  and  regulating  the  installa- 
tion or  rental  of  equipment  to  facilitate  the 
reception  of  cable  service  by  hearing-im- 
paired individuals.". 

SEC.  302.  CUSTOMER  SERVICE  STANDARDS  AND 
REQUIREMENTS. 

Section  632  of  the  Communications  Act  of 
1934  (47  U.S.C.  552)  is  amended— 

(1)  in  suljsection  (a),  by  inserting  "may  es- 
tablish and"  immediately  after  "authority"; 

(2)  by  amending  subsection  (b)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(b)  Enforcement  powers  of  Franchising 
Authority.— A  franchising  authority  may 
enforce — 

"(1)  any  provision,  contained  in  any  fran- 
chise, relating  to  requirements  described  in 
subsection  (a),  to  the  extent  not  inconsistent 
with  this  title; 

"(2)  any  customer  service  standard  estab- 
lished by  the  Commission  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (d);  or 

"(3)  any  customer  service  requirement  that 
exceeds  the  standards  established  by  the 
Commission  pursuant  to  subsection  (d)  but 
only  if  such  requirement — 

"(A)  exists  as  part  of  a  franchise  or  fran- 
chise renewal  on  the  date  of  enactment  of 
the  Cable  Television  Competition  Act  of  1992; 
or 

"(B)  is  imposed  by— 

"(i)  a  municipal  ordinance  or  agreement  in 
effect  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Cable 
Television  Competition  Act  of  1992.  or 

"(ii)  a  State  law.";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subsections: 

"(d)  Establishment  of  Customer  Service 
Standards  by  the  Commission.— The  Com- 
mission, within  one  year  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  the  Cable  Television  Competition 
Act  of  1992,  shall,  after  notice  and  an  oppor- 
tunity for  public  comment,  prescribe  and 
make  effective  regulations  to  establish  cus- 
tomer service  standards  to  ensure  that  all 
cable  subscribers  are  fairly  served.  There- 
after, the  Commission  shall  regularly  review 
the  standards  and  make  such  modifications 
as  may  be  necessary  to  ensure  that  cable 
subscribers  are  fairly  served. 

"(e)  Commission  Review  of  a  Franchising 
Authority's  Enforcement  of  Customer 
Service  Standards  and  requirements.- 
Upon  petition  by  a  cable  operator,  the  Com- 
mission shall  review  the  enforcement  by  a 
franchising  authority  of  customer  service 
standards  and  requirements  under  subsection 


(b).  If  the  Commission  finds  that  such  fran- 
chising authority  has  acted  Inconsistently 
with  the  authorization  granted  by  sul^section 
(b),  it  shall  grant  appropriate  relief.". 

SEC.  303.  MINIMUM  TECHNICAL  STANDARDS  AND 
TESTING  REQUIREMENTS. 

Section  624(e)  of  the  Communications  Act 
of  1934  (47  U.S.C.  544(e))  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(e)  Establishment  and  Enforcement  of 
Minimum  Technical  Standards  by  the  Com- 
mission.—<1)(A)  The  Commission  shall,  with- 
in one  year  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
the  Cable  Television  Competition  Act  of  1992. 
prescribe  and  make  effective  regulations 
that  establish  minimum  technical  standards, 
and  requirements  for  testing  such  standards, 
to  ensure  adequate  signal  quality  for  all 
classes  of  video  programming  signals  pro- 
vided over  a  cable  system,  and  thereafter 
shall  periodically  update  such  standards  and 
requirements  to  reflect  improvements  in 
technology. 

"(B)  The  Commission  shall  establish  guide- 
lines and  procedures  for  complaints  or  peti- 
tions asserting  the  failure  of  a  cable  operator 
to  meet  the  standards  or  requirements  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  this  subsection  and  may 
require  compliance  with  and  enforce  any 
such  standard  or  requirement.  The  Commis- 
sion shall  also  establish  procedures  and 
guidelines  for  the  enforcement  of  such  stand- 
ards and  requirements  by  a  franchising  au- 
thority. 

"(C)  The  Commission,  upon  a  determina- 
tion that  such  action  is  required  in  the  pub- 
lic interest,  may  modify  or  waive  any  stand- 
ard or  requirement  established  pursuant  to 
this  section  upon  petition  from  a  cable  oper- 
ator or  franchising  authority. 

"(2)  Neither  a  State  nor  political  subdivi- 
sion thereof  nor  a  franchising  authority 
shall  establish  or  enforce  any  technical 
standards  or  testing  requirements  in  addi- 
tion to.  or  different  from,  the  standards  or 
requirements  established  by  the  Commis- 
sion. 

"(3)  Upon  petition  by  a  cable  operator,  the 
Commission  shall  review  the  enforcement  of 
minimum  technical  standards  and  testing  re- 
quirements by  a  franchising  authority.  If  the 
Commission  finds  that  such  franchising  au- 
thority has  acted  inconsistently  with  the 
procedures  and  guidelines  established  pursu- 
ant to  paragraph  (1)(B).  it  shall  grant  appro- 
priate relief.". 

SEC.  304.  CONSUMER  PROTECTION. 

(a)  Protection  of  Subscriber  Privacy.— 
Section  631(c)(1)  of  the  Communications  Act 
of  1934  (47  U.S.C.  55(c)(1))  is  amended  by  in- 
serting immediately  before  the  period  at  the 
end  the  following:  "and  shall  take  such  ac- 
tions as  are  necessary  to  prevent  unauthor- 
ized access  to  such  information  by  a  person 
other  than  the  subscriber  or  cable  operator". 

(b)  Subscriber  Bill  itemization.— Section 
622(c)  of  the  Communications  Act  of  1934  (47 
U.S.C.  542(c))  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)  Each  cable  operator  may  identify,  in 
accordance  with  standards  prescribed  by  the 
Commission,  as  a  separate  line  item  on  each 
regular  bill  of  each  subscriber,  each  of  the 
following: 

"(1)  the  amount  of  the  total  bill  assessed 
as  a  franchise  fee  and  the  identity  of  the 
franchising  authority  to  which  the  fee  is 
paid; 

"(2)  the  amount  of  the  total  bill  assessed 
to  satisfy  any  requirements  imposed  on  the 
cable  operator  by  the  franchise  agreement  to 
support  public,  educational,  or  governmental 
channels  or  the  use  of  such  channels;  and 

"(3)  the  amount  of  any  other  fee.  tax.  as- 
sessment, or  charge  of  any  kind  imposed  by 


any  governmental  authority  on  the  trans- 
action between  the  operator  and  the  sub- 
scriber.". 

(c)  Services  and  Equipment  Not  affirma- 
tively Requested.— Section  623  of  the  Com- 
munications Act  of  1934  (47  U.S.C.  543).  as 
amended  by  this  Act,  is  further  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  sub- 
section: 

"(g)  A  cable  operator  shall  not  charge  a 
subscriber  for  any  service  or  equipment  that 
the  subscriber  has  not  affirmatively  re- 
quested by  name.  For  purposes  of  this  sub- 
section, a  subscriber's  failure  to  refuse  a 
cable  operator's  proposal  to  provide  such 
service  or  equipment  shall  not  be  deemed  to 
be  an  affirmative  request  for  such  service  or 
equipment.". 

(d)  Right  to  Refuse  Premium  Channel 
Service.— Section  624(d>  of  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  (47  U.S.C.  544(d))  is  amended 
by  adding  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(3)(A)  If  a  cable  operator  provides  a  "pre- 
mium channel"  without  charge  to  cable  sub- 
scribers who  do  not  subscribe  to  the  "pre- 
mium channel(s)",  the  cable  operator  shall, 
not  later  than  60  days  before  such  "premium 
channel"  is  provided  without  charge— 

"(1)  notify  all  cable  subscribers  that  the 
cable  operator  plans  to  provide  a  "premium 
channel(s)"  without  chai'ge; 

"(ii)  notify  all  cable  subscribers  when  the 
cable  operator  plans  to  provide  a  "premium 
channel(s)"  without  charge; 

"(iii)  notify  all  cable  subscribers  that  they 
have  a  right  to  request  that  the  channel  car- 
rying the  "premium  channel"  be  blocked; 
and 

"(iv)  block  the  channel  carrying  the  "pre- 
mium channel"  upon  the  request  of  a  sub- 
scriber. 

"(B)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term  "premium  channel"  shall  mean  any 
pay  service  offered  on  a  per  channel  or  per 
program  basis,  which  offers  movies  rated  by 
the  Motion  Picture  Association  as  X,  NR-17 
or  R.". 

(e)  Notice  and  Options  to  Consumers  Re- 
garding Cable  Equipment.— The  Commu- 
nications Act  of  1934  (47  U.S.C.  151  et  seq.)  is 
amended  by  adding  after  section  624  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 

-SEC.  624A.  NOTICE  AND  OPTIONS  TO  CONSUM- 
ERS REGARDING  CONSUMER  ELEC- 
TRONICS EQUIPMENT. 

"(a)  This  section  may  be  cited  as  the 
'Cable  Equipment  Act  of  1992'. 

"(b)  The  Congress  finds  that— 

"(1)  the  use  of  converter  boxes  to  receive 
cable  television  may  disable  certain  func- 
tions of  televisions  and  VCRs,  Including,  for 
example,  the  ability  to— 

"(A)  watch  a  program  on  one  channel  while 
simultaneously  using  a  VCR  to  tape  a  dif- 
ferent program  on  another  channel; 

"(B)  use  a  'VCR  to  tape  two  consecutive 
programs  that  appear  on  different  channels; 
or 

"(C)  use  certain  special  features  of  a  tele- 
vision such  as  a  'picture-in-picture'  feature; 
and 

"(2)  cable  operators  should,  to  the  extent 
possible,  employ  technology  that  allows 
cable  television  subscribers  to  enjoy  the  full 
benefit  of  the  functions  available  on  tele- 
visions and  VCRs. 

"(c)  As  used  in  this  section: 

"(1)  the  term  'converter  box'  means  a  de- 
vice that— 

"(A)  allows  televisions  that  do  not  have 
adequate  channel  tuning  capability  to  re- 
ceive the  service  offered  by  cable  operators; 
or 

"(B)  decodes  signals  that  cable  operators 
deliver  to  subscribers  in  scrambled  form. 


"(2)  the  term  'VCR'  means  a  videocassette 
recorder. 

"(d)(1)  cable  operators  shall  not  scramble 
or  otherwise  encrypt  any  local  broadcast  sig- 
nal, except  where  authorized  under  para- 
graph (3)  of  this  subsection  to  protect 
against  the  substantial  theft  of  cable  service. 

"(2)  Notwithstanding  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
subsection,  there  shall  be  no  limitation  on 
the  use  of  scrambling  or  encryption  tech- 
nology where  the  use  of  such  technology 
does  not  interfere  with  the  functions  of  sub- 
scribers' televisions  or  VCRs. 

"(3)  Within  180  days  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  section,  the  Commission 
shall  issue  regulations  prescribing  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  a  cable  operator 
may,  if  necessary  to  protect  against  the  sub- 
stantial theft  of  cable  service,  scramble  or 
otherwise  encrypt  any  local  broadcast  sig- 
nal. 

"(4)  The  Commission  shall  periodically  re- 
view and,  if  necessary,  modify  the  regula- 
tions issued  pursuant  to  this  subsection  in 
light  of  any  actions  taken  in  response  to  reg- 
ulations issued  under  subsection  (i). 

"(e)  Within  180  days  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  section,  the  Commission 
shall  promulgate  regulations  requiring  a 
cable  operator  offering  any  channels  the  re- 
ception of  which  requires  a  converter  box 
to— 

"(1)  notify  subscribers  that  if  their  cable 
service  is  delivered  through  a  converter  box. 
rather  than  directly  to  the  subscribers'  tele- 
visions or  VCRs.  the  subscribers  may  be  un- 
able to  enjoy  certain  functions  of  their  tele- 
visions or  VCRs.  including  the  ability  to — 

"(A)  watch  a  program  on  one  channel  while 
simultaneously  using  a  VCR  to  tape  a  dif- 
ferent program  on  another  channel; 

"(B)  use  a  VCR  to  tape  two  consecutive 
programs  that  appear  on  different  channels; 
or 

"(C)  use  a  certain  television  feature  such 
as  'picture-in-picture'; 

"(2)  offer  new  and  current  subscribers  who 
do  not  receive  or  wish  to  receive  channels 
the  reception  of  which  requires  a  converter 
box.  the  option  of  having  their  cable  service 
installed,  in  the  case  of  new  subscribers,  or 
reinstalled,  in  the  case  of  current  subscrib- 
ers, by  direct  connection  to  the  subscribers' 
televisions  or  VCRs.  without  passing 
through  a  converter  box;  and 

"(3)  offer  new  and  current  subscribers  who 
receive,  or  wish  to  receive,  channels  the  re- 
ception of  which  requires  a  converter  box. 
the  option  of  having  their  cable  service  in- 
stalled, in  the  case  of  new  subscribers,  or 
reinstalled,  in  the  case  of  current  subscrib- 
ers, in  such  a  way  that  those  channels  the  re- 
ception of  which  does  not  require  a  converter 
box  are  delivered  to  the  subscribers'  tele- 
visions or  VCRs  without  passing  through  a 
converter  box. 

"(f)  Any  charges  for  installing  or 
reinstalling  cable  service  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (e)  shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  Section  623(b)(1). 

"(g)  Within  180  days  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  section,  the  Commission 
shall  promulgate  regulations  relating  to  the 
use  of  remote  control  devices  that  shall — 

"(1)  require  a  cable  operator  who  offers 
subscriijers  the  option  of  renting  a  remote 
control  unit — 

"(A)  to  notify  subscribers  that  they  may 
purchase  a  commercially  available  remote 
control  device  from  any  source  that  sells 
such  devices  rather  than  renting  it  from  the 
cable  operator;  and 

"(B)  to  specify  the  types  of  remote  control 
units  that  are  compatible  with  the  converter 
box  supplied  by  the  cable  operator;  and 
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\fithin  180  days  after  the  date  of  en- 

of  this  section,  the  Commission,  in 

with    representatives    of    the 

ii^ustry  and  the  consumer  electronics 

shall   report   to   the  Congress  on 

3f  assuring   compatibility    between 

and  VCRs  and  cable  systems  so 

subscribers  will  be  able  to  enjoy 

benefit  of  both   the   programming 

on  cable  systems  and  the  functions 

on  their  televisions  and  VCRs. 

n  1  year  after  the  date  of  enact- 

this  section,  the  Commission  shall 

r^ulations  requiring  such  actions  as 

necessary  to  assure  the  compatibil- 

described  in  subsection  (h).". 
iBviEw    OF    Home    Shopping    Net- 
Within  90  days  after  the  date  of  en- 
of  this  Act,   the   Federal  Commu- 
Commlsslon  shall  commence  an  in- 
determine  whether  broadcast  tele- 
s^tions  whose  programming  consists 
of    sales    presentations    are 
.he  public  interest,  convenience,  and 
The  Commission  shall  take  into 
the  viewing  of  such  stations, 
of  competing  demands  for  the  chan- 
to  such  stations,  and  the  role 
stations  in  providing  competition  to 
services  offering  similar  pro- 
.  In  the  event  that  the  Commission 
that  one  or  more  of  such  stations 
serving  the  public  interest,  conven- 
necessity,  the  Commission  shall 
licensees  of  such  stations  a  reason- 
ed within  which  to  provide  different 
and  shall  not  deny  such  sta- 
1 3newal  expectancy  due  to  their  prior 
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lOME  WIRING. 

624  of  the  Communications  Act  of 
J.S.C.  544)  is  amended  by  adding  at 
he  following  new  subsection: 
Ithin  120  days  after  the  date  of  en- 
of  this  subsection,  the  Commission 
•scribe  rules  and  regulations  con- 
he  disposition,  after  a  subscriber  to 
system  terminates  service,  of  any 
by  the  cable  opei-ator  within 
ises  of  such  subscriber.". 

niNOIUTV  PROGRAMMING. 

612  of  the  Communications  Act  of 
J.S.C.  523)  is  amended  by  adding  at 
he  following  new  subsection: 
Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
ns  (b)  and  (c),  a  cable  operator  re- 
this  section  to  designate  channel 
for  commercial  use  may  use  any 
capacity  for  the  provision  of 
from  a  qualified  minority  pro- 
source  (if  such  source  is  not  affili- 
the  cable  operator),  if  such  pro- 
is  not  already  carried  on  the  cable 
The  channel  capacity  used  to  pro- 
from  a  qualified  minority 
source  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
nay  not  exceed  33  percent  of  the 
capacity  designated  pursuant  to  this 
No   programming   provided   over   a 
on  July  1,  1990,  may  qualify  as 
programming  on  that  cable  system 
subsection. 

purposes  of  this  subsection- 
term  'qualified  minority  program- 
means  a  programming  source 
significantly  all   of  its  pro- 
to    coverage    of   minority    view- 
to  programming  directed  at  mem- 
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bers  of  minority  groups,  and  which  is  over  50 
percent  minority-owned;  and 

"(B)  the  term  'minority'  includes  Blacks, 
Hispanics,  American  Indians,  Alaska  Na- 
tives, Asians,  and  Pacific  Islanders.". 

SEC.  307.  RETRANSMISSION  CONSENT. 

(a)  Section  325  of  the  Communications  Act 
of  1934  (47  U.S.C.  235)  is  amended  by  redesig- 
nating subsections  (b)  and  (c)  as  subsections 
(c)  and  (d),  respectively,  and  by  inserting  im- 
mediately after  subsection  (a)  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(b)(1)  Prohibition  on  Retransmission  ok 
Broadcast  Signal  Without  Consent.— (A) 
Following  the  date  that  is  one  year  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  section,  no  cable 
system  or  other  multichannel  video  pro- 
gramming distributor  shall  retransmit  the 
signal  of  a  broadcasting  station,  or  any  |>art 
thereof,  without  the  express  authority  of  the 
originating  station,  except  as  permitted  by 
section  614. 

"(B)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
not  apply  to— 

(i)  retransmission  of  the  signal  of  a  non- 
commercial broadcasting  station; 

(ii)  retransmission  directly  to  a  home  sat- 
ellite antenna  of  the  signal  of  a  broadcasting 
station  that  is  not  owned  or  operated  by,  or 
affiliated  with,  a  broadcasting  network,  if 
such  signal  was  retransmitted  by  a  satellite 
carrier  on  May  1,  1991; 

(lii)  retransmission  of  the  signal  of  a 
broadcasting  station  that  is  owned  operated 
by,  or  affiliated  with,  a  broadcasting  net- 
work directly  to  a  home  satellite  antenna,  if 
the  household  receiving  the  signal  is  an 
unserved  household;  or 

(iv)  retransmission  by  a  cable  operator  or 
other  multichannel  video  programming  dis- 
tributor of  the  signal  of  a  superstation  if 
such  signal  was  obtained  from  a  satellite 
carrier  and  the  originating  station  was  a 
superstation  on  May  1,  1991. 
For  purposes  of  this  subparagraph,  the  terms 
'satellite  carrier',  'superstation',  and 
•unserved  household'  have  the  meanings 
given  those  terms,  respectively,  in  section 
119(d)  of  title  17,  United  States  Code,  as  in  ef- 
fect on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  sub- 
section. 

"(C)  Within  45  days  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  subsection,  the  Commission 
shall  commence  a  rulemaking  proceeding  to 
establish  regulations  to  govern  the  exercise 
by  television  broadcast  stations  of  the  right 
to  grant  retransmission  consent  under  this 
subsection  and  of  the  right  to  signal  carriage 
under  section  614,  and  such  other  regulations 
as  are  necessary  to  administer  the  limita- 
tions contained  in  subparagraph  (B).  The 
Commission  shall  consider  in  such  proceed- 
ing the  impact  that  the  grant  of 
retransmission  consent  by  television  sta- 
tions may  have  on  the  rates  for  basic  cable 
service  and  shall  ensure  that  rates  for  basic 
cable  service  are  reasonable.  Such  rule- 
making proceeding  shall  be  completed  with- 
in six  months  after  its  commencement. 

"(2)  ELECriON  OK  RtTTRANSMISSION  CONSENT 

OR  MANDATORY  CARRIAGE.— (A)  The  regula- 
tions required  by  pai-agraph  (1)(C)  shall  re- 
quire that  television  stations,  within  one 
year  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  sub- 
section and  every  three  yeai-s  thereafter, 
make  an  election  between  the  right  to  grant 
retransmission  consent  under  this  subsection 
and  the  right  to  signal  carriage  under  sec- 
tion 614.  If  there  is  more  than  one  cable  sys- 
tem which  serves  the  same  geographic  area, 
a  station's  election  shall  apply  to  all  such 
cable  systems. 

"(B)  If  an  originating  television  station 
elects  under  subparagraph  (A)  to  exercise  its 


right  to  grant  retransmission  consent  under 
this  subsection  with  respect  to  a  cable  sys- 
tem, the  provisions  of  section  614  shall  not 
apply  to  the  carriage  of  the  signal  of  such 
station  by  such  cable  system. 

"(3)  The  exercise  by  a  television  broadcast 
station  of  the  right  to  grant  retransmission 
consent  under  this  subsection  shall  not 
interfere  with  or  supersede  the  rights  under 
section  614  or  615  of  any  station  electing  to 
assert  the  right  to  signal  carriage  under  that 
section. 

"(4)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued as  modifying  the  compulsory  copy- 
right license  established  in  section  HI  of 
title  17,  United  States  Code,  or  as  affecting 
existing  or  future  video  programming  licens- 
ing agreements  between  broadcasting  sta- 
tions and  video  programmers.". 
SEC.  306.  CARRIAGE  OF  UX^AL  BROADCAST  SIG- 
NALS. 

(a)  Part  II  of  title  VI  of  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  (47  U.S.C.  531  et  seq.)  is 
amended  by  inserting  immediately  after  sec- 
tion 613  the  following  new  sections: 

<^EC.   614.   CARRIAGE    OF    LOCAL   COMMERCIAL 
TELEVISION  SIGNALS. 

"(a)  Each  cable  operator  shall  carry,  on 
the  cable  system  of  that  operator,  the  sig- 
nals of  local  commercial  television  stations 
and  qualified  low  power  stations  as  provided 
by  this  section.  Carriage  of  additional  broad- 
cast television  signals  on  such  system  shall 
be  at  the  discretion  of  such  operator,  subject 
to  section  325(b). 

"(b)(1)(A)  A  cable  operator  of  a  cable  sys- 
tem with  12  or  fewer  usable  activated  chan- 
nels shall  carry  the  signals  of  at  least  three 
local  commercial  television  stations,  except 
that  if  such  a  system  has  300  or  fewer  sub- 
scribers, it  shall  not  be  subject  to  any  re- 
quirements under  this  section  so  long  as 
such  system  does  not  delete  from  carriage  by 
that  system  any  signal  of  a  broadcast  tele- 
vision station. 

"(B)  A  cable  operator  of  a  cable  system 
with  more  than  12  usable  activated  channels 
shall  carry  the  signals  of  local  commercial 
television  stations,  up  to  a  maximum  of  one- 
third  of  the  aggregate  number  of  usable  acti- 
vated channels  of  such  system. 

"(2)  Whenever  the  number  of  local  com- 
mercial television  stations  exceeds  the  maxi- 
mum number  of  signals  a  cable  system  is  re- 
quired to  carry  under  paragraph  (1),  the 
cable  operator  shall  have  discretion  in  se- 
lecting which  such  signals  shall  be  carried  on 
its  cable  system,  except  that — 

"(A)  under  no  circumstances  shall  a  cable 
operator  carry  a  qualified  low  power  station 
in  lieu  of  a  local  commercial  television  sta- 
tion; and 

"(B)  if  the  cable  operator  elects  to  carry  an 
affiliate  of  a  broadcast  network  (as  such 
term  is  defined  by  the  Commission  by  regu- 
lation), such  cable  operator  shall  carry  the 
affiliate  of  such  broadcast  network  whose 
city  of  license  reference  point,  as  defined 
under  section  76.53  of  title  47,  Code  of  Fed- 
eral Regulations  (as  in  effect  on  January  1, 
1991),  or  any  successor  regulation  thereto,  is 
closest  to  the  principal  headend  of  the  cable 
system. 

"(3)(A)  A  cable  operator  shall  carry  in  its 
entirety,  on  the  cable  system  of  that  opei-a- 
tor,  the  primary  video,  accompanying  audio, 
and  Line  21  closed  caption  transmission  of 
each  of  the  local  commercial  television  sta- 
tions carried  on  the  cable  system  and.  to  the 
extent  technically  feasible,  program-related 
material  carried  in  the  vertical  blanking  in- 
tei-val.  or  on  subcarriers.  Retransmission  of 
other  material  in  the  vertical  blanking  in- 
terval or  other  nonprogram-related  material 


(including  teletext  and  other  subscription 
and  advertiser-supported  information  serv- 
ices) shall  be  at  the  discretion  of  the  cable 
operator.  Where  appropriate  and  feasible,  the 
operator  may  delete  signal  enhancements, 
such  as  ghost-canceling,  from  the  broadcast 
signal  and  employ  such  enhancements  at  the 
system  headend  or  headends. 

"(B)  The  cable  operator  shall  carry  the  en- 
tirety of  the  program  schedule  of  any  tele- 
vision station  carried  on  the  cable  system 
unless  carriage  of  specific  programming  is 
prohibited,  and  other  programming  author- 
ized to  be  substituted,  under  section  76.67  or 
subpart  F  of  part  76  of  title  47,  Code  of  Fed- 
eral Regulations  (as  in  effect  on  January  1, 
1991 ),  or  any  successor  regulations  thereto. 

"(4)(A)  The  signals  of  local  commercial  tel- 
evision stations  that  a  cable  operator  carries 
shall  be  carried  without  material  degrada- 
tion. The  Commission  shall  adopt  carriage 
standards  to  ensure  that,  to  the  extent  tech- 
nically feasible,  the  quality  of  signal  proc- 
essing and  carriage  provided  by  a  cable  sys- 
tem for  the  carriage  of  local  commercial  tel- 
evision stations  will  be  no  less  than  that  pro- 
vided by  the  system  for  carriage  of  any  other 
type  of  signal. 

"(B)  At  such  time  as  the  Commission  pre- 
scribes modifications  of  the  standards  for 
television  broadcast  signals,  the  Commission 
shall  initiate  a  proceeding  to  establish  any 
changes  in  the  signal  carriage  requirements 
of  cable  television  systems  necessary  to  en- 
sure cable  carriage  of  such  broadcast  signals 
of  local  commercial  television  stations  have 
been  changed  to  conform  with  such  modified 
standards. 

"(5)  Notwithstanding  paragraph  (1),  a  cable 
operator  shall  not  be  required  to  carry  the 
signal  of  any  local  commercial  station  that 
substantially  duplicates  the  signal  of  an- 
other local  commercial  television  station 
which  is  carried  on  its  cable  system,  or  to 
carry  the  signals  of  more  than  one  local 
commercial  television  station  affiliated  with 
a  particular  broadcast  network  (as  such  term 
is  defined  by  regulation).  If  a  cable  operator 
elects  to  carry  on  its  cable  system  a  signal 
which  substantially  duplicates  the  signal  of 
another  local  commercial  television  station 
carried  on  the  cable  system,  or  to  carry  on 
its  system  the  signals  of  more  than  one  local 
commercial  television  station  affiliated  with 
a  particular  broadcast  network,  all  such  sig- 
nals shall  be  counted  toward  the  number  of 
signals  the  operator  is  required  to  carry 
under  paragraph  (1). 

"(6)  Elach  signal  carried  in  fulfillment  of 
carriage  obligations  of  a  cable  operator 
under  this  section  shall  be  carried  on  the 
cable  system  channel  number  on  which  the 
local  commercial  television  station  is  broad- 
cast over  the  air,  or  on  the  channel  on  which 
it  was  carried  on  July  19,  1985,  at  the  election 
of  this  station,  or  on  such  other  channel 
number  as  is  mutually  agreed  upon  by  the 
station  and  the  cable  operator.  Any  disputes 
regarding  the  positioning  of  a  local  commer- 
cial television  station  shall  be  resolved  by 
the  Commission. 

"(7)  Signals  carried  in  fulfillment  of  the  re- 
quirements of  this  section  shall  be  provided 
to  every  subscriber  of  a  cable  system.  Such 
signals  shall  be  viewable  via  cable  on  all  tel- 
evision receivers  of  a  subscriber  which  are 
connected  to  a  cable  system  by  a  cable  oper- 
ator or  for  which  a  cable  operator  provides  a 
connection.  If  a  cable  operator  authorizes 
subscribers  to  install  additional  receiver 
connections,  but  does  not  provide  the  sub- 
scriber with  such  connections,  or  with  the 
equipment  and  material  for  such  connec- 
tions,  the  operator  shall   notify   such  sub- 


scribers of  all  broadcast  stations  carried  on 
the  cable  system  which  cannot  be  viewed  via 
cable  without  a  converter  box  and  shall  offer 
to  sell  or  lease  such  a  converter  box  to  such 
subscribers  at  reasonable  rates. 

"(8)  A  cable  operator  shall  identify,  upon 
request  by  any  person,  the  signals  carried  on 
its  system  in  fulfillment  of  the  requirements 
of  this  section. 

"(9)  A  cable  operator  shall  provide  written 
notice  to  a  local  commercial  television  sta- 
tion at  least  30  days  prior  to  either  deleting 
from  carriage  or  repositioning  that  station. 
No  deletion  or  repositioning  of  a  local  com- 
mercial television  station  shall  occur  during 
a  period  in  which  major  television  ratings 
services  measure  the  size  of  audiences  of 
local  television  stations.  The  notification 
provisions  of  this  paragraph  shall  not  be 
used  to  undermine  or  evade  the  channel  posi- 
tioning or  carriage  requirements  imposed 
upon  cable  operators  under  this  section. 

"(10)  A  cable  operator  shall  not  accept  or 
request  monetary  payment  or  other  valuable 
consideration  in  exchange  either  for  carriage 
of  local  commercial  television  stations  in 
fulfillment  of  the  requirements  of  this  sec- 
tion for  the  channel  positioning  rights  pro- 
vided to  such  stations  under  this  section,  ex- 
cept that — 

"(A)  any  such  station,  if  it  does  not  deliver 
to  the  principal  headend  of  the  cable  system 
either  a  signal  of  -45  dBm  for  UHF  signals  or 
-49  dBm  for  VHF  signals  at  the  input  termi- 
nals of  the  signal  processing  equipment, 
shall  be  required  to  bear  the  costs  associated 
with  delivering  a  good  quality  signal  or  a 
baseband  video  signal; 

"(B)  a  cable  operator  may  accept  payments 
from  stations  which  would  be  considered  dis- 
tant signals  under  section  111  of  title  17, 
United  States  Code,  as  reimbursement  for 
the  incremental  copyright  costs  assessed 
against  such  cable  operator  for  carriage  of 
such  signal;  and 

"(C)  a  cable  operator  may  continue  to  ac- 
cept monetary  payment  or  other  valuable 
consideration  in  exchange  for  carriage  or 
channel  positioning  of  the  signal  of  any  local 
commercial  television  station  carried  in  ful- 
fillment of  the  requirements  of  this  section, 
through,  but  not  beyond,  the  date  of  expira- 
tion of  an  agreement  thereon  between  a 
cable  operator  and  a  local  commercial  tele- 
vision station  entered  into  prior  to  June  26, 
1990. 

"(c)  If  there  are  not  sufficient  signals  of 
full  power  local  commercial  television  sta- 
tions to  fill  the  channels  set  aside  under  sub- 
section (b),  the  cable  operator  shall  be  re- 
quired to  carry  qualified  low  power  stations 
until  such  channels  are  filled. 

"(d)(1)  Whenever  a  local  commercial  tele- 
vision station  believes  that  a  cable  operator 
has  failed  to  meet  its  obligations  under  this 
section,  such  station  shall  notify  the  opera- 
tor, in  writing,  of  the  alleged  failure  and 
identify  its  reasons  for  believing  that  the 
cable  operator  is  obligated  to  carry  the  sig- 
nals of  such  station  or  has  otherwise  failed 
to  comply  with  the  channel  positioning  or 
repositioning  requirements  of  this  section. 
The  cable  operator  shall,  within  30  says  after 
such  written  notification,  respond  in  writing 
to  such  notification  and  either  commence  to 
carry  the  signal  of  such  station  in  accord- 
ance with  the  terms  requested  or  state  its 
reasons  for  believing  that  it  is  not  obligated 
to  carry  such  signal  or  is  in  compliance  with 
the  channel  positioning  and  repositioning  re- 
quirements of  this  section.  A  local  commer- 
cial television  station  that  is  denied  carriage 
or  channel  positioning  or  repositioning  by  a 
cable  operator  may  obtain  review  of  such  de- 


nial by  filling  a  complaint  with  the  Commis- 
sion. Such  complaint  shall  allege  the  manner 
in  which  such  cable  operator  has  failed  to 
meet  its  obligations  and  the  basis  for  such 
allegations. 

"(2)  The  Commission  shall  afford  such 
cable  operator  an  opportunity  to  present 
data  and  arguments  to  establish  that  there 
has  been  no  failure  to  meet  its  obligations 
under  this  section. 

"(3)  Within  120  days  after  the  date  a  com- 
plaint is  filed,  the  Commission  shall  deter- 
mine whether  the  cable  operator  has  met  is 
obligations  under  this  section.  If  the  Com- 
mission determines  that  the  cable  operator 
has  failed  to  meet  such  obligations,  the  Com- 
mission shall  order  the  cable  operator  to 
reposition  the  complaining  station  or,  in  the 
case  of  an  obligation  to  carry  a  station,  to 
commence  carriage  of  the  station  and  to  con- 
tinue such  carriage  for  at  least  12  months.  If 
the  Commission  determines  that  the  cable 
operator  has  fully  met  the  requirements  of 
this  section,  it  shall  dismiss  the  complaint. 

"(e)  No  cable  operator  shall  be  required— 

"(1)  to  provide  or  make  available  any  input 
selector  switch  as  defined  in  section 
76.5(mm)  of  title  47,  Code  of  Federal  Regula- 
tions, or  any  comparable  device,  or 

"(2)  to  provide  information  to  subscribers 
about  input  selector  switches  or  comparable 
devices. 

"(0  Within  180  days  after  the  date  of  enacts 
ment  of  this  section,  the  Commission  shall, 
following  a  rulemaking  proceeding,  issue 
regulations  implementing  the  requirements 
imposed  by  this  section. 

■SEC.  CIS.  CARRIAGE  OF  NONCOMMERCML  EDU- 
CATIONAL TELEVISION  SIGNALS. 

"(a)  In  addition  to  the  carriage  require- 
ments set  forth  in  section  614.  each  operator 
of  a  cable  system  (hereafter  in  this  section 
referred  to  as  an  'operator')  shall  carry  the 
signals  of  qualified  noncommercial  edu- 
cational television  stations  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

"(b)(1)  Subject  to  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3) 
and  subsection  (e),  each  operator  shall  carry, 
on  the  cable  system  of  that  operator,  each 
qualified  local  noncommercial  educational 
television  station  requesting  carriage. 

"(2)(A)  Notwithstanding  paragraph  (1),  an 
operator  of  a  cable  system  with  12  or  fewer 
usable  activated  channels  shall  be  required 
to  carry  the  signal  of  only  one  qualified  local 
noncommercial  educational  television  sta- 
tion; except  that  an  operator  of  such  a  sys- 
tem shall  comply  with  subsection  (c)  and 
may.  in  its  discretion,  carry  the  signals  of 
other  qualified  noncommercial  educational 
television  stations. 

"(B)  In  the  case  of  a  cable  system  described 
in  subparagraph  (A)  which  operates  beyond 
the  presence  of  any  qualified  local  non- 
commercial educational  television  station — 

"(1)  the  operator  shall  carry  on  that  sys- 
tem the  signal  of  one  qualified  noncommer- 
cial educational  television.station; 

"(ii)  the  selection  for  carriage  of  such  a 
signal  shall  be  at  the  election  of  the  opera- 
tor; and 

"(ill)  in  order  to  satisfy  the  requirements 
for  carriage  specified  in  this  subsection,  the 
operator  of  the  system  shall  not  be  required 
to  remove  any  other  programming  service 
actually  provided  to  subscribers  on  March  29, 
1990;  except  that  such  operator  shall  use  the 
first  channel  available  to  satisfy  the  require- 
ments of  this  subparagraph. 

"(3)(A)  Subject  to  subsection  (c).  an  opera- 
tor of  a  cable  system  with  13  to  36  usable  ac- 
tivated channels— 

"(i)  shall  carry  the  signal  of  at  least  one 
qualified   local    noncommercial    educational 
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operator  of  a  system  described  in 
(A)  which  increases  the  usable 
channel  capacity  of  the  system  to 
36  channels  on  or  after  March  29, 
in  accordance  with  the  other  pro- 
this  section,  carry  the  signal  of 
ified    local     noncommercial    edu- 
^levislon   station   requesting  ear- 
to  subsection  (e). 
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in  operator  shall  retransmit  in  its 
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Line    21    closed   caption    trans- 
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televislon  station  whose  sig- 
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technically  feasible,  program-re- 
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ing interval,  or  on  subcarrlers,  that  may  be 
necessary  for  receipt  of  programming  by 
handicapped  persons  or  for  educational  or 
language  purposes.  Retransmission  of  other 
material  in  the  vertical  blanking  Interval  or 
on  subcarrlers  shall  be  within  the  discretion 
of  the  operator. 

"(2)  An  opei-ator  shall  provide  each  quali- 
fied local  noncommercial  educational  tele- 
vision station  whose  signal  is  carried  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  section,  with  bandwidth 
and  technical  capacity  equivalent  to  that 
provided  to  commercial  television  broadcast 
stations  carried  on  the  cable  system  and 
shall  carry  the  signal  of  each  qualified  local 
noncommercial  educational  television  sta- 
tion without  material  degradation. 

"(3)  The  signal  of  a  qualified  local  non- 
commercial educational  television  station 
shall  be  carried  on  the  cable  system  channel 
number  on  which  the  qualified  local  non- 
commercial educational  television  station  is 
broadcast  over  the  air,  or  on  the  channel  on 
which  it  was  carried  on  July  19,  1985,  at  the 
election  of  the  station,  or  on  such  other 
channel  number  as  is  mutually  agreed  on  by 
the  station  and  the  cable  operator.  The  sig- 
nal of  a  qualified  local  noncommercial  edu- 
cational television  station  shall  not  be  repo- 
sitioned by  a  cable  operator  unless  the  oper- 
ator, at  least  30  days  in  advance  of  such 
repositioning,  has  provided  written  notice  to 
the  station  and  to  all  subscribers  of  the  cable 
system.  For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  repo- 
sitioning includes  deletion  of  the  station 
from  the  cable  system. 

'(4)  Notwithstanding  the  other  provisions 
of  this  section,  an  operator  shall  not  be  re- 
quired to  carry  the  signal  of  any  qualified 
local  noncommercial  educational  television 
station  which  does  not  deliver  to  the  cable 
system's  principal  headend  a  signal  of  good 
quality,  as  may  be  defined  by  the  Commis- 
sion. 

"(h)  Signals  carried  in  fulfillment  of  the 
carriage  obligations  of  an  operator  under 
this  section  shall  be  available  to  every  sub- 
scriber as  part  of  the  cable  system's  lowest 
priced  service  that  includes  the 
retransmission  of  local  television  broadcast 
signals. 

"(i)(l)  An  operator  shall  not  accept  mone- 
tary payment  or  other  valuable  consider- 
ation in  exchange  for  carriage  of  the  signal 
of  any  qualified  local  noncommercial  edu- 
cational television  station  carried  in  fulfill- 
ment of  the  requirements  of  this  section,  ex- 
cept that  such  a  station  may  be  required  to 
bear  the  cost  associated  with  delivering  a 
good  quality  signal  to  the  principal  headend 
of  the  cable  system. 

"(2)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  this 
section,  an  operator  shall  not  be  required  to 
add  the  signal  of  a  qualified  local  non- 
commercial educational  television  station 
not  already  carried  under  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (c),  where  such  signal  would  be 
considered  as  a  distant  signal  for  copyright 
purposes  unless  such  station  reimburses  the 
operator  for  the  incremental  copyright  costs 
assessed  against  such  operator  as  a  result  of 
such  carriage. 

"(jKl)  Whenever  a  qualified  local  non- 
commercial educational  television  station 
believes  that  an  operator  of  a  cable  system 
has  failed  to  comply  with  the  signal  carriage 
requirements  of  this  section,  the  station 
may  file  a  complaint  with  the  Commission. 
Such  complaint  shall  allege  the  manner  in 
which  such  o|)erator  has  failed  to  comply 
with  such  requirements  and  state  the  basis 
for  such  allegations. 

"(2)  The  Commission  shall  afford  such  op- 
erator an  opportunity  to  present  data,  views. 


and  arguments  to  establish  that  the  operator 
has  complied  with  the  signal  carriage  re- 
quirements of  this  section. 

"(3)  Within  120  days  after  the  date  a  com- 
plaint is  filed  under  this  subsection,  the 
Commission  shall  determine  whether  the  op- 
erator has  complied  with  the  requirements  of 
this  section.  If  the  Commission  determines 
that  the  operator  has  failed  to  comply  with 
such  requirements,  the  Commission  shall 
state  with  particularity  the  basis  for  such 
findings  and  order  the  operator  to  take  such 
remedial  action  as  is  necessary  to  meet  such 
requirements.  If  the  Commission  determines 
that  the  operator  has  fully  complied  with 
such  requirements,  the  Commission  shall 
dismiss  the  complaint. 

"(k)  An  operator  shall  identify,  upon  re- 
quest by  any  person,  those  signals  carried  in 
fulfillment  of  the  requirements  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

"(1)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  'qualified 
local  noncommercial  educational  television 
station'  is  defined  as  a  qualified  noncommer- 
cial educational  television  station — 

"(A)  which  is  licensed  to  a  principal  com- 
munity whose  reference  point,  as  defined  in 
section  76.53  of  title  47.  Code  of  Federal  Reg- 
ulations (as  in  effect  on  March  29,  1990),  or 
any  successor  regulations  thereto,  is  within 
50  miles  of  the  principal  headend  of  the  cable 
system;  or 

"(B)  whose  Grade  B  service  contour,  as  de- 
fined in  section  73.683(a)  of  such  title  (as  in 
effect  on  March  29,  1990),  or  any  successor 
regulations  thereto,  encompasses  the  prin- 
cipal headend  of  the  cable  system.". 

SEC.  309.  JUDICIAL  REVIEW. 

Section  635  of  the  Communication  Act  of 
1934  (47  U.S.C.  555)  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(c)(1)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  any  civil  action  challenging  the 
constitutionality  of  section  614  or  615  of  this 
Act  or  any  provision  thereof  shall  be  heard 
by  a  district  court  of  three  judges  convened 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  2284  of 
title  28,  United  States  Code. 

"(2)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  an  interlocutory  or  final  judgment, 
decree,  or  order  of  the  court  of  three  judges 
in  an  action  under  paragraph  (1)  holding  sec- 
tion 614  or  615  of  this  Act  or  any  provision 
thereof  unconstitutional  shall  be  reviewable 
as  a  matter  of  right  by  direct  appeal  to  the 
Supreme  Court.  Any  such  appeal  shall  be 
filed  not  more  than  20  days  after  entry  of 
such  judgment,  decree,  or  order.". 

SEC.  310.  DIRECT  BROADCAST  SATELLITE  SERV- 
ICE. 

(a)  Requirements.— (I)  The  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  shall  require,  as  a 
condition  of  any  provision,  initial  authoriza- 
tion, or  renewal  thereof,  for  a  direct  broad- 
cast satellite  service  providing  video  pro- 
gramming, that  the  provider  of  such  service 
reserve  a  portion  of  its  channel  capacity, 
equal  to  not  less  than  4  percent  nor  more 
than  7  percent  of  such  capacity,  exclusively 
for  nondupllcated,  noncommercial  edu- 
cational and  informational  programming. 

(2)  Such  provider  may  utilize  for  any  pur- 
pose any  unused  channel  capacity  required 
to  be  reserved  under  this  section  pending  the 
actual  use  of  such  channel  capacity  for 
nondupllcated.  noncommercial  educational 
and  informational  programming. 

(3)  Such  provider  shall  meet  the  require- 
ments of  this  section  by  leasing  capacity  on 
its  system  upon  reasonable  terms,  condi- 
tions, and  prices  based  only  on  the  direct 
costs  of  transmitting  programming  supplied 
by  national  educational  programming  sup- 
pliers,   including    qualified    noncommercial 


educational  television  stations,  other  public 
telecommunications  entities,  and  public  or 
private  educational  institutions.  Such  pro- 
vider shall  not  exercise  any  editorial  control 
over  any  video  programming  provided  pursu- 
ant to  this  section. 

(b)  Study  Panel.— There  is  established  a 
study  panel  which  shall  be  comprised  of  one 
representative  each  from  the  Corporation  for 
Public  Broadcasting,  the  National  Tele- 
communications and  Information  Adminis- 
tration, and  the  Office  of  Technology  Assess- 
ment, selected  by  the  head  of  each  such  en- 
tity. Such  study  panel  shall,  within  2  years 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  sub- 
mit a  report  to  the  Congress  containing  rec- 
ommendations on— 

(1)  methods  and  strategies  for  promoting 
the  development  of  programming  for  trans- 
mission over  the  channels  reserved  pursuant 
to  subsection  (a)(1); 

(2)  methods  and  criteria  for  selecting  pro- 
gramming for  such  channels  that  avoid  con- 
flicts of  interest  and  the  exercise  of  editorial 
control  by  a  direct  broadcast  satellite  serv- 
ice provider;  and 

(3)  identifying  existing  and  potential 
sources  of  funding  for  administrative  and 
production  costs  for  such  programming. 

(c)  Definition.— As  used  in  this-  section, 
the  term  "direct  broadcast  satellite  service" 
Includes— 

(1)  any  satellite  system  licensed  under  part 
100  of  title  47,  Code  of  Federal  Regulations, 
and 

(2)  any  distributor  using  a  fixed  service 
satellite  system  to  provide  video  service  di- 
rectly to  the  home  and  licensed  under  part  25 
of  title  47,  Code  of  Federal  Regulations. 
SEC.  31 1.  SEPARABILITY. 

If  any  provision  of  this  Act,  or  the  applica- 
tion of  such  provision  to  any  person  or  cir- 
cumstance, shall  t>e  held  invalid,  the  remain- 
der of  this  Act,  or  the  application  as  to 
which  it  is  held  invalid,  shall  not  be  affected 
thereby. 

SEC.  312.  EFFECTIVE  DATE. 

Except  as  otherwise  provided  In  this  Act, 
the  requirements  of  this  Act  shall  be  effec- 
tive 60  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act.  The  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission may  promulgate  such  regulations  as 
it  determines  are  necessary  to  implement 
such  requirements. 
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committee  on  the  .judiciary 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
on  Thursday,  January  30,  1992,  at  9  a.m. 
to  hold  a  hearing  on  the  nomination  of 
Ronald  M.  Whyte,  to  be  U.S.  district 
judge  for  the  Northern  District  of  Cali- 
fornia, Julie  E.  Carnes,  to  be  U.S.  dis- 
trict judge  for  the  Northern  District  of 
Georgia,  Jon  P.  McCalla,  to  be  U.S.  dis- 
trict judge  for  the  Western  District  of 
Tennessee,  Nancy  G.  Edmunds,  to  be 
U.S.  district  judge  for  the  Eastern  Dis- 
trict of  Michigan,  and  David  W. 
McKeague,  to  be  U.S.  district  judge  for 
the  Western  District  of  Michigan. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  CONVENTIONAL  FORCES  AND 
ALLIANCE  DEFENSE 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous    consent     that     the     Sub- 


committee on  Conventional  Forces  and 
Alliance  Defense  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  be  authorized  to  meet 
on  Thursday,  January  30,  1992.  at  3:30 
p.m.,  in  executive  session  with  the  Sub- 
committee on  Defense  Cooperation  of 
the  North  Atlantic  Assembly  to  discuss 
European  security  issues. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
on  Thursday,  January  30.  1992,  at  2  p.m. 
to  hold  a  hearing  on  the  nomination  of 
Sandra  S.  Beckwith,  to  be  U.S.  district 
judge  for  the  Southern  District  of  Ohio, 
Philip  G.  Reinhard,  to  be  U.S.  district 
judge  for  the  Northern  District  of  Illi- 
nois, Frederick  J.  Scullin,  to  be  U.S. 
district  judge  for  the  Northern  District 
of  New  York,  Steven  D.  Merryday,  to 
be  U.S.  district  judge  for  the  Middle 
District  of  Florida,  and  K.  Michael 
Moore,  to  be  U.S.  district  judge  for  the 
Southern  District  of  Florida. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  BANKING,  HOUSING,  AND  URBAN 
AFFAIRS 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban 
Affairs  be  authorized  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  on  Thursday, 
January  30,  1992,  at  10  a.m.  to  conduct 
a  hearing  on  the  state  of  the  Union's 
cities. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


GROWTH— NOT  GUNS 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  when  I 
served  in  the  House,  I  had  the  privilege 
of  working  on  the  Budget  Committee 
with  Congressman  Barber  B.  Conable. 
Jr..  a  commonsense,  practical  person, 
who  also  had  some  vision  of  how  we 
can  build  a  better  nation  and  a  better 
world. 

He  was  named  president  of  the  World 
Bank  and  served  that  distinguished 
body  for  5  years  as  its  chief  executive. 

Recently,  in  the  Washington  Post — 
while  Congress  was  in  recess — he  had 
an  article  suggesting  that  nations  that 
spend  an  excessive  amount  on  arms 
should  not  be  given  fiscal  assistance. 

I  heartily  concur. 

I  hope  Barber  Conable's  wisdom  will 
not  be  lost  on  the  administration  and 
on  the  committees  of  both  Houses. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  and  their  staffs 
who  did  not  see  the  Barber  Conable  col- 
umn when  it  appeared  to  read  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  to  insert  his  ar- 
ticle into  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  article  follows: 


Growth— Not  Guns 
(By  Barber  B.  Conable,  Jr.) 

The  world  is  changing  fast.  We  could  not 
find  a  better  time,  or  a  better  coincidence  of 
circumstances,  to  use  the  momentum  of 
change  for  lasting  benefit  to  a  humanity  too 
long  beset  by  the  cost  of  the  arms  race. 

While  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  re- 
publics are  entering  a  new  competition  not 
in  building  but  in  reducing  their  military  ex- 
penditures, there  is  a  possible  destructive 
side  effect.  Excess  arms  stockpiles  and 
underused  manufacturing  facilities  create 
new  incentives  for  producers  to  sell  and  for 
potential  customers  to  expand  their  pur- 
chases of  arms  at  bargain  prices.  But  in  this 
capital-short  world,  how  much  investment 
can  appropriately  be  allocated  to  arms? 

Population  growth,  particularly  in  the 
Third  World,  depletion  of  natural  resources, 
accumulating  environmental  costs,  continu- 
ing debt  problems  and  the  slowing  of  the 
global  economy  all  contribute  to  the  insatia- 
ble demands  for  capital.  The  growing  gap  be- 
tween capital  needs  and  capital  availability 
should  concentrate  minds.  With  the  end  of 
the  Cold  War  it  would  be  consummate  irony 
for  continued  or  higher  priority  to  be  given 
to  the  arms  trade. 

Iraq  dramatizes  the  arms  problem  in  ways 
that  can  be  easily  understood.  Vast  sums 
were  diverted  there  to  the  importation  and 
manufacture  of  modern  arms.  To  some  de- 
gree Pakistan,  India,  North  Korea  and  Israel 
have  had  similar  programs,  including  invest- 
ment in  military  nuclear  weapons.  While 
atomic  projects  are  not  a  large  proportion  of 
overall  defense  expenditures,  they  capture 
public  attention,  as  they  should. 

Everywhere  in  the  world,  not  just  in  East- 
ern Europe  and  the  U.S.S.R.,  the 
empowerment  of  peoples  proceeds,  with  a 
popular  surge  toward  democracy.  But  where 
democratic  roots  are  shallow,  existing  mili- 
tary establishments  remain  potent  and  even 
decisive  political  forces.  This  power  can  be 
overwhelming  when  the  internal  decision- 
making process  sets  priorities  for  expendi- 
ture of  tax  resources  and  international  fi- 
nancial support. 

Weak  or  uncertain  civilian  governments 
may  publicly  protest,  as  invasion  of  their 
sovereignty,  admonitions  that  arms  expendi- 
tures be  reduced.  I  speak  from  experience 
when  I  say  that  such  pressure  may  be  pri- 
vately welcomed  by  the  new  democracies.  It 
can  be  a  decisive  element  in  strengthening 
civilian  hands  in  the  internal  battle  to  allo- 
cate available  resources  to  economic  growth 
and  quality  of  life  investments  rather  than 
unproductive  military  hardware.  Indeed,  this 
is  an  additional  benefit  to  reducing  the  pos- 
sible destabilizing  effects  of  the  military  as 
such:  Haiti  is  an  immediate  case  study. 

These  factors  may  provide  the  basis  for  a 
greatly  strengthened  international  consen- 
sus. First,  it  should  be  apparent  that  the 
supply  of  capital  is  and  will  remain  far  short 
of  what  is  needed.  Second,  U.S.  foreign  aid 
will  remain  limited  due  to  our  budget  defi- 
cit. Just  as  European  aid  funds  will  be  con- 
strained by  Europe's  new  focus  on  itself  and 
its  neighbors.  This  means  the  primary  bur- 
den of  international  investment  will  fall 
upon  the  World  Bank  and  the  International 
Monetary  Fund.  And  third,  private  sources 
of  capital  for  Investment  abroad,  still  wor- 
ried by  the  global  debt  problem,  will  be  pay- 
ing ever  closer  attention  to  the  politics  and 
actions  of  the  international  institutions  and 
the  regional  development  banks. 

The  conditions  for  lending  by  the  World 
Bank  and  the  IMF  have  traditionally  been 
restricted  to  economic  criteria.   Still,   the 
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C^IAFEE.   Mr.   President,  as  we 
year  1992  and  a  new  session  of 
I  believe   that   it  is  appro- 
pay   special    tribute    to    121 
and  46  young  women  from 
of  Rhode  Island  who  have  dis- 
themselves    through    their 
in  the  Boy  Scouts  and  Girl 
f  America. 

Baden  Powell  founded  the  Boy 

1910  and  Juliette  Gordon  Low 

the    Girl    Scouts    in    1912, 

ybuth  have  chosen  to  make  new 

ind  to  learn  new  skills  by  par- 

ig  in  these  two  fine  organiza- 

fact,  the  Scouts  have  shaped  a 

of  America's  young  people  in 

extremely  positive  way  by  promot- 

iotism,  courage,  self-reliance. 
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of  recipients  follows: 
Scout  Eagle  award  Recipients 


ARROWHEAD  DISTRICT 

Aaron    C.    Greene,    Alan   John    Levesque, 
Brad  Bei  son,  Brian  Bellows,  David  S.  Otto, 


Kevin  Seamus  Deary.  Laurence  Walter 
Zielinslti,  Mark  G.  Deckett.  Matthew  An- 
drew Dickson,  Michael  J.  Petrarca.  Philip  C. 
Fasteson.  Ryan  D.  Ooslin,  Scott  D. 
VanOrden.  Scott  R.  Rivard.  Stehen  M. 
Sechio,  Wesley  R.  Laurent. 

BI.ACKSTONK  VALLEY  DISTRICT 

Arthur  Silva.  Derek  J.  Martel.  Donald  Wil- 
liam Wignall.  Eric  A.  Champagne.  Joseph  F. 
Ambeault,  Leo  Raymond  Lebeuf.  Timothy 
Martin  Gnatek. 

POKANOKET  DISTRICT 

Brian  Michael  Stone.  Charles  William  Bur- 
ton. Christopher  M.  Curtis.  Christopher  TayT 
lor,  Christopher  W.  Stanley.  Edward  J. 
Provencher,  Eric  D.  Anderson.  Eric  Y. 
McKnight.  Frank  Edward  Kawecki,  James 
Gerard  Underwood.  Jr.,  Jason  T.  Boyd.  Jay 
Rego.  Jerome  D.  Sanders.  John  Calvin  Shlpp, 
John  Paul  Bibas,  Jonathan  D.  Poor.  Joseph 
P.  Connors,  Kenneth  James  Rosa,  Marc  P. 
St.  Pierre. 

Matthew  Thomas  Newell,  Matthew  W. 
Braman,  Olen  Patrick  Atkins.  P.  Christopher 
Previdi.  Patrick  Scott.  Patrick  Terence 
McCue.  Raymond  L.  Murray.  Robert  J. 
Tiernery.  Jr.,  Russell  H.  Dumas.  Ryan  L. 
Byrne.  Sean  Robert  Foley.  Stephen  W. 
Perry,  Steven  James  Thomson,  Thomas  St. 
Pierre.  Timothy  A.  Jarocki. 

I'HOVIDENCE  DISTRICT 

Benjamin  James  Ryder.  Craig  Alan  Pro- 
vost. Daniel  Monroe  Gilbane.  David  Eugene 
Ryder.  Edward  D.  Sanderson.  Eric  Scott 
Latek,  Jarod  W.  Doyle,  John  Stedman  Mag- 
yar. Joseph  L.  Belliotti,  Mark  Thomas 
Bastan,  Philip  E.  Dujardin.  Thomas  F. 
Gilvane,  lU. 

QUtXlUATUCK  DKSTRICT 

Andrew  Wayne  Slater.  Arthur  K.  Howe.  Jr., 
Benjamin  P.  Constantino,  Christopher  T. 
McHugh,  David  Friedel,  Gary  Michael  Ful- 
lerton,  James  R.  Liguori.  Jeffrey  Fleck. 
Joshua  Mark.  Kenneth  A.  Kahn.  Jr..  Kevin  P. 
Walsh.  Matthew  Edward  Tomellini.  Phillips 
H.H.  Hinch,  Richard  Jason  Citrone.  Sam 
Paul  Lemay.  Sean  Patrick  Combs.  V^ayne 
Johnson,  Jr. 

SACHEM  DISTRICT 

Albert  S.  Guarnieri.  Andrew  Scott  Cough- 
lin,  Anthony  Louis  Gailo,  Jr.,  Brian  O.  Silva, 
Christopher  A.  Mangiarelli.  Michael  A. 
Taraborelli.  Richard  A.  Zawislak.  Jr..  Robert 
John  Lesuer. 

THUNDERMIST  DISTRICT 

Eric  Ronald  Gaulin.  James  E.  Nell.  James 
P.  Vanasse.  Michael  Dennis  Ford.  Richard  P. 
Ferland.  Timothy  D.  Dumas.  Timothy  P. 
Deean. 

WEST  SHORE  DISTRICT 

Arthur  J.  VIeiera.  Bradford  James 
Boisvert,  Brian  Alexander  Schwegler,  Brian 
Lamarsh.  Brian  William  Tvenstrup.  David 
James  Ferruolo,  Douglas  C.  MacGunnigle. 
III.  Erick  J.  Bonang.  Jeffrey  Todd  Gelinas, 
John  W.  Preiss,  Kevin  M.  Naylor,  Matthew 
H.  Corln,  Matthew  J.  Denning,  Matthew 
Swanson,  Michael  D.  Richards,  Paul  T. 
Kelly.  Stephen  William  Tingley,  Sven  Au- 
gust Backlund.  Thomas  John  Tullie.  Thomas 
R.  Doyle. 

1991  Girl  Scout  Silver  Award  recipients 

cran.ston.  ri 
April  Cushman,  Melissa  Maynard.  Melissa 
Rhynard,  Chrystal  Toppa. 

east  GREENWICH.  RI 

Kristen  Gaffney.  Kelly  Goggin.  Jennifer 
Howland.  Meghan  Lenihan. 

HOPE  VALLEY,  RI 

Amy  Nesmith. 


NORTH  KINGSTOWN,  RI 

Leah  Wodeckl. 

PORTSMOUTH,  RI 

Deborah  Gabriel.  Elizabeth  Goltman.  Amy 
Goodrich,  Trisha  Grenier.  Elizabeth  Holman. 
Julia    Kohl,    Kathleen    Magrath,    Jennifer 
McLean.  Kristin  Meyer.  Kelly  Shipp. 
WARWICK.  RI 

Kelley    Brooks,    Karen    Calabro,    Summer 
Nelson,  Stephanie  Ogarek.  Tara 

Quackenbush.      Helen      Sullivan.      Tracey 
Ursillo,  Stephanie  Vengerow. 

WEST  KINGSTON.  RI 

Salinda  Daley.  Ebony  Smith. 

WEST  WARWICK.  RI 

Jennifer  Goldbei-g,  Tracey  Tebrow. 

girl  scout  gold  award  recipients 
bellingham,  ma 
Heather  Mullin. 

CHEPACHBT,  RI 

Charlene  Sellers. 

COVENTRY,  RI 
Kristen  Restall. 

EAST  GREENWICH,  RI 

Rachel  Amelotte. 

GLENDALE.  RI 
Meredith  Hart)Our. 

PAWTUCKET.  RI 

Dara  Courtemanche,  Jennifer  Orr,  Rebecca 
Young. 

PORTSMOUTH.  RI 

Kristin   Burgess,    Darcy   Devin.    Christina 
Erwin. 

RIVERSIDE.  RI 

Beverly  Mello,  Kendra  Mullen. 

WEST  KINGSTON.  RI 

Sara  Ericksen.* 


SLIGHTLY  HOT  CHOCOLATE 

•  Mr.  LIEBERMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
reflect  on  the  ingenuity  of  our  youth. 
Jill  Sheiman,  a  high  school  student 
from  Fairfield,  CT,  spent  long  hours 
baking  and  serving  cookies  to  the  hun- 
gry and  homeless.  While  doing  so  she 
decided  to  spice  up  her  ordinary  recipe 
into  something  special.  Thousands  of 
cookies  later,  she  developed  a  special 
recipe  called  the  Slightly  Hot  Choco- 
late which  was  an  all  natural,  ready-to- 
bake  cookie  with  a  delightful  twist  of 
zing. 

With  a  little  help  from  the  business 
world,  Jill  decided  to  market  her  prod- 
uct. From  a  small  advertisement  in  a 
local  paper  she  received  on  overwhelm- 
ing response  from  numerous  Madison 
Avenue  agents.  Although  most  compa- 
nies were  surprised  to  see  how  young 
she  was,  their  support  did  not  waver. 
With  help,  Jill  then  began  taking  sam- 
ples of  her  cookies  around  to  various 
stores.  Merchandisers  literally  ate 
them  up.  Jill  was  so  overwhelmed  she 
needed  to  set  up  a  new  system  for  bak- 
ing her  cookies.  Once  again  the  busi- 
ness world  welcomed  her,  and  with 
their  assistance,  a  bakery  in  North 
Haven  is  now  doing  all  the  baking  for 
Jill  with  a  capacity  to  produce  10,000 
cookies  per  hour. 


Jill  Sheiman's  success  story  is  one 
for  us  to  keep  in  mind.  It  demonstrates 
that  one  smart  cookie  can  survive 
without  crumbling  in  the  business 
world.  Jill's  innovation  and  dedication 
shows  that  anyone  can  achieve  their 
goals  if  they  keep  at  it.  I  hope  that  my 
colleagues  join  me  in  recognizing  this 
special  young  woman  with  a  promising 
and  bright  future.* 


FILM  DISTORTS  TRUTH  ABOUT 
JACK  RUBY 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  controversy  surrounding 
the  film  "JFK,"  and  the  various  con- 
spiracy theories  that  are  going  around. 

One  of  the  people  who  has  firsthand 
knowledge  in  my  State  of  some  of 
these  things  is  Elmer  Gertz,  a  distin- 
guished civil  liberties  lawyer,  who  was 
the  attorney  for  Jack  Ruby. 

He  recently  wrote  a  letter  to  the  edi- 
tor in  the  Chicago  Tribune,  and  I 
thought  my  colleagues  and  others  who 
read  the  Congressional  Record  would 
be  interested  in  his  letter. 

I  ask  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

The  letter  follows: 

(From  the  Chicago  Tribune,  Jan.  21,  1992) 

Film  Distorts  Truth  About  Jack  Ruby 

Chicago. — There  are  so  many  patent  inac- 
curacies about  Jack  Ruby  in  the  out- 
rageously over-exploited  film  "JFK"  that  I 
feel  that  I  must  correct  them. 

I  was  one  of  the  attorneys  who  helped  set 
aside  Ruby's  death  sentence  and.  with  his 
brother  E^rl,  I  taped  his  deathbed  statement. 
1  also  am  the  author  of  a  long-ago  published 
ix)ok  about  Ruby  which  many  regard  as  the 
definitive  study  of  his  life.  What  I  say  here  is 
confirmed  in  every  detail. 

On  that  fateful  Sunday  morning.  Ruby  was 
asleep  in  his  apartment  long  past  the  an- 
nounced time  of  Oswald's  removal  from  the 
Dallas  police  station  to  the  county  jail.  His 
home  was  some  distance  from  the  police  sta- 
tion. He  had  closed  his  nightclub  for  the 
weekend  out  of  respect  for  the  assassinated 
president.  He  was  telephoned  by  a  stripper 
employed  by  him,  who  begged  him  to  wire 
money  to  her  Fort  Worth  apartment  because 
her  landlord  threatened  to  evict  her  for 
nonpayment  of  rent.  This  he  said  he  would 
do. 

He  found  that  the  only  Western  Union  of- 
fice from  which  he  could  send  the  promised 
money  was  in  Dallas,  a  short  distance  from 
the  police  station.  He  placed  his  beloved  dog 
Sheba  in  his  car  and  drove  to  the  Western 
Union  office.  He  had  a  considerable  amount 
of  money  and  a  gun  in  his  pants  pocket.  That 
was  his  personal  bank  because  of  tax  trouble 
with  the  IRS;  he  carried  a  gun  because  it  was 
Dallas  and  everyone,  especially  a  nightclub 
proprietor,  had  guns. 

When  he  drove  past  the  police  station  he 
noticed  a  crowd.  He  made  a  mental  note, 
such  being  his  inquisitive  nature,  to  see 
what  was  going  on  after  he  wired  the  prom- 
ised money.  We  know  exactly  when  he  wired 
the  money  because  of  the  time  clock  at  the 
Western  Union  office.  Less  than  five  minutes 
later  Oswald  was  shot. 

After  he  parked  his  car.  with  Sheba  in  it, 
he  walked  towards  the  enti-ance  to  the  police 
station.  The  officer  who  was  supposed  to 
guard  it  was  diverted  by  another  police  car. 


and  Ruby  walked  down  the  ramp 
unmolested.  When  he  reached  the  Iwttom, 
the  door  of  the  elevator  was  opened  and  Os- 
wald came  out  between  two  plainclothes  de- 
tectives. By  sudden  impulse.  Ruby  shot  Os- 
wald. 

Nobody  had  secretly  and  deliberately  let 
him  Into  the  station  at  the  fatal  time  despite 
what  is  depicted  so  melodramatically  in  this 
movie.  Ruby  had  never  seen  or  known  Os- 
wald, except  at  the  press  conference  shortly 
after  Oswald's  arrest. 

There  are  other  falsehoods  about  Ruby  in 
the  film,  such  as  the  precise  nature  of  his 
testimony  before  the  Warren  Commission. 

By  the  time  I  knew  Ruby  as  his  attorney, 
he  had  developed  paranoid  qualities.  He  be- 
lieved that  the  male  Jews  of  Dallas  were 
being  taken  to  the  basement  of  the  county 
jail  where  he  was  imprisoned  and  there  they 
were  castrated  and  killed.  In  a  letter  that  I 
saw,  which  is  still  in  existence,  he  urged  his 
brother  Earl  to  flee  to  Israel  before  he  would 
become  one  of  the  victims. 

Oliver  Stone  and  his  associates  must  be- 
lieve that  the  public  has  an  insatiable  appe- 
tite for  the  sensational  as  unfolded  in  a  con- 
spiracy in  which  Ruby  and  many  others  are 
the  participants. 

The  sober  truth  is  that  Ruby  was  so  uncon- 
trollably talkative  that  he  could  not  have 
kept  his  participation  in  any  conspiracy  se- 
cret for  even  five  minutes.  I  had  great  dif- 
ficulty at  all  times  in  keeping  him  from 
talking  with  reporters  while  the  various 
legal  proceedings  were  going  on.  I  had  to  in- 
tercede with  the  judges  to  keep  the  reporters 
from  talking  with  him. 

Elmer  Gertz.* 


COLOMBIA:  REPRISALS  AGAINST 
HUMAN  RIGHTS  CAMPAIGNERS 
•  Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  express  my  strong  concern 
about  the  safety  of  Jorge  Gomez 
Lizarazo,  the  head  of  the  regional  com- 
mittee for  the  defense  of  human  rights 
in  Barrancabermeja,  Colombia,  and 
those  who  work  with  him. 

On  January  29,  Blanca  Valero  de 
Duran,  a  38-year-old  coworker  of  Jorge, 
who  had  been  with  him  in  the  human 
rights  struggle  for  13  years,  was  mur- 
dered in  a  paramilitary-style  assassina- 
tion. 

According  to  eyewitnesses,  two  men 
in  civilian  clothes  grabbed  Valero  as 
she  boarded  a  taxi  to  leave  the  regional 
committee's  offices  and,  after  she  cried 
out  for  help,  one  of  the  men  shot  her  in 
the  face. 

Police  officers  in  the  heavily  guarded 
district  where  Valero  was  killed  appar- 
ently did  nothing  to  apprehend  her  as- 
sassins, who  reportedly  calmly  walked 
away  from  the  scene. 

The  murder  came  3  days  after  Jorge 
returned  to  Colombia  after  a  3-month 
stay  in  Washington,  where  he  was 
working  on  rights  issues  for  the  Inter- 
American  Commission  on  Human 
Rights  of  the  Organization  of  American 
States.  He  is  the  I99I  recipient  of  the 
Letelier-Moffitt  Human  Rights  Award. 

Jorge  Gomez,  Blanca  Valero,  and  the 
others  who  work  with  them  have  been 
tireless  in  their  defense  of  human 
rights  in  one  of  the  most  violent  cor- 
ners of  the  hemisphere. 


Earlier  this  week,  Jorge  published  an 
op-ed  piece  in  the  New  York  Times  on 
the  massacre  perpetrated  against  the 
El  Nilo  indigenous  community.  In  it  he 
detailed  the  links  between  the  Colom- 
bian military,  rightwing  death  squads, 
and  drug  traffickers. 

I  commend  it  to  my  colleagues,  for 
its  eloquence  and  because  it  gives  some 
idea  of  the  irrational  hatreds  and 
criminal  acts  that  surround,  and  some- 
times consume,  rights  workers  as  they 
try  to  do  their  job.  I  ask  it  be  reprinted 
in  the  Record. 

I  met  with  Jorge  and  several  others 
from  the  regional  committee  late  last 
year  in  my  office.  I  was  impressed  by 
his  commitment  and  by  his  straight- 
forward account  of  the  violence  there. 

The  torture  and  murder  of  activists 
is  no  novelty  in  Latin  America,  but 
certainly  the  pictures  of  mutilation  of 
people  he  showed  me  that  day  in  my  of- 
fice were  evidence  of  the  extremes  of 
human  cruelty  and  the  threats  under 
which  people  like  him  work  every  day. 

Mr.  President,  the  Government  of  Co- 
lombian President  Cesar  Gaviria  has 
worked  hard  to  bring  peace  to  that 
troubled  land,  and  has  made  great 
strides  in  some  human  rights  areas, 
such  as  the  protection  of  the  rights  of 
indigenous  people. 

I  call  on  the  Colombian  Government 
to  investigate  fully  the  murder  of  Blan- 
ca Valero,  to  put  an  end  to  security 
force  impunity  in  the  Middle 
Magdalena  region,  and  to  make  sure 
those  guilty  of  violent  acts  are  pros- 
ecuted. 

We  cannot  claim  victory  In  the  strug- 
gle to  bring  democracy  to  all  the  na- 
tions of  our  hemisphere  if  we  remain 
silent  in  the  face  of  crimes  such  as  that 
which  took  the  life  of  Blanca  Valero  de 
Duran  several  days  ago. 

The  articles  referred  to  follow: 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Jan.  28,  1992] 

Colombian  Blood,  UNrrED  States  Guns 
(By  Jorge  Gomez  Lizarazo) 

Barrancabermeja,  Colombia.— On  Dec.  16, 
20  indigenous  peasants,  including  five  women 
and  four  children,  were  murdered  as  they 
met  to  discuss  a  struggle  over  land  rights  in 
the  village  of  El  Nilo  in  southern  Colombia. 
News  reports  indicated  that  the  gunmen 
were  drug  traffickers  who  had  been  seizing 
land  in  the  region  to  grow  opium  poppies  to 
produce  heroin. 

The  truth  is  much  more  complex.  In  Co- 
lombia, drug-related  violence  continues  be- 
cause it  is  generally  tolerated  and  often  sup- 
ported by  the  security  forces.  For  the  most 
part,  the  U.S.  news  media  have  portrayed  the 
drug  terrorists  as  the  only  perpetrator  of 
violent  crime,  ignoring  the  role  of  Colom- 
bian state  agents,  whose  human  rights 
abuses  have  been  denounced  by  Amnesty 
International,  Americas  Watch  and  the 
Washington  Office  on  Latin  America. 

While  many  meml)ers  of  these  forces,  espe- 
cially the  National  Police,  have  died  combat- 
ing traffickers,  the  violence  will  continue 
until  military  and  police  complicity  is  fully 
understood  and  addressed. 

The  middle  Magdalena  region,  where  I 
have  and  work,  is  located  some  150  miles 
north  of  Bogota,  the  capital.  In  this  region. 
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ar|ny   has   waged   a   30-year  campaign 
guerrillas,   who   kidnapped  and  ex- 
■anchers  to  finance  their  operations, 
effprts  of  ranchers  and  the  army  to  drive 
gruerrillas  were  bolstered  when  they 
j(^ned  in  the  mid-1980's  by  cocaine  bar- 
bought  land  to  launder  their  prof- 
the  paramilitary  groups  formed  by 
and  financed  by  the  traffickers  tar- 
the  guerrillas  but  poor  peasants  of 
region,  whom  they  viewed  as  a  threat  to 
la  Qdholdings. 
Accofding  to   the  office  of  the  Attorney 
of  Colombia,  from  January  1990  to 
there  were  68  massacres  commit- 
in  the  middle  Magdalena  region, 
addition.  560  murders.  664  cases  of  torture 
disappearances,  all  the  result  of  po- 
military  action,  were  reported.  In 
have  the  perpetrators  been  brought 
ce.    Judicial   authorities   who    have 
the  field  to  investigate  have  been 
The    paramilitary    groups    that 
(  ut  these  actions  could  not  operate 
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i  lliance  between  military  officers  and 
traffickers  is  particularly  evident  in  re- 
as  the  middle  Magdalena,  the  ba- 
pJoducing  zone  of  Uraba  and  northern 
where  the  Dec.  16  massacre  occurred, 
ad  lition  to  tolerating  the  acts  of  the 
itary  groups,   the  Government   has 
violence  of  its  own  through  the 
and  the  police,  both  controlled  by 
M^istry   of   Defense.    According    to   a 
the  Attorney  General,  1,735  cases  of 
the  police  and  1,352  cases  of  abuse 
nil  itary  were  reported  between  Janu- 
and  April  1991. 
atmed  forces  have  bombed  and  strafed 
pea^nt  community  of  Yondo,  across  the 
where  I  work,  every  six  months  or 
1988.  While  the  Governmentsays  the 
are  counter-insurency  measures,  the 
viftims  are  civilians  who  have  nothing 
the  guerrillas  or  drug  traffickers. 
S.  must  bear  some  responsibility  for 
sitbation.  From  1988  to  1991,  its  military 
Colombia   increased  sevenfold.  This 
Administration  is  proposing  to  give 
nlilitary  aid  to  Colombia  than  to  any 
L  itin  American  country  except  El  Sal- 
Ind  the  117  U.S.  military  advisers  in 
are  more  than  twice  the  number 
by  Congress  in  El  Salvador. 
Americans  are  told  that  all  this  is 
to  nght  the  drug  war,  we  Colom- 
t  agree.  The  main  victims  of  Gov- 
and  Government-supported  military 
are  not  traffickers  but  political  op- 
figures,  community  activists,  trade 
eaders    and    human    right   workers, 
and  strafing  are  accompanied  by 
ons  and   threats,   forcing  human 
tivists  to  abandon  their  regions  and 
their  work  from  Bogota  or  abroad, 
among    the   human   rights   lawyers 
.  In  March,  Humberto  Hernandez, 
rights  worker  with  whom  I  worked, 
a^ssinated.    My    colleague    Eduardo 
Mendoza,  who  is  defending  relatives 
faifiily  reportedly  murdered  by  soldiers, 
plagued  by  threats  on  his  life. 
Nilo  massacre  should  alert  Congress 
irgent  need  for  hearings  on  the  U.S. 
presence  in  Colombia.  U.S.  aid,  jus- 
the  name  of  the  drug  war,  is  further- 
corruption  of  the  Colombian  security 
md    strengthening    the    alliance    of 
1  etween  right-wing  politicians,  mili- 
of  icers  and  ruthless  narcotics  trafflck- 


Washington  Offick 
ON  Latin  America, 
Washington.  DC,  January  30.  1992. 

URGENT  ACTION 

We  are  asking  for  urgent  responses  to  pro- 
tect Dr.  Jorge  Gomez  Lizarazo  and  other 
staff  members  of  the  Regional  Committee  for 
the  Defense  of  Human  Rights  (CREDHOS),  in 
view  of  the  murder  of  Blanca  Valero  de 
Duran.  CREDHOS  is  a  non-governmental 
human  rights  office  in  Barrancabermeja, 
whose  president  is  Dr.  Gomez.  Dr.  Gomez,  a 
lawyer  and  former  judge,  just  returned  to 
Colombia  on  January  26,  after  receiving  the 
Letelier-Moffitt  Human  Rights  Award  for 
1991  and  working  for  three  months  at  the 
Inter-American  Commission  on  Human 
Rights  of  the  Organization  of  American 
States  (OAS). 

Blanca  Valero  Duran,  a  38-year-old  woman 
was  the  secretary  for  CREDHOS  and  had 
worked  with  Dr.  Gomez  for  the  last  13  years. 
According  to  CREDHOS.  Ms.  Valero  was 
killed  at  approximately  6:30  p.m.  on  Wednes- 
day, January  29,  in  front  of  CREDHOS'  of- 
fices. 

Witnesses  report  that  two  men  dressed  in 
civilian  clothes  grabbed  Ms.  Valero  as  she 
boarded  a  taxi  to  leave  the  office  and  that 
she  shouted  out  before  one  of  the  men  shot 
her  in  the  face.  Witnesses  report  that  the  as- 
sassins calmly  walked  away,  mounting  a  mo- 
torcycle several  yards  away,  and  drove 
unmolested.  CREDHOS  reports  that  police 
officers  who  permanently  guard  banks  and 
other  places  of  business  in  the  immediate 
ai-ea  of  CREDHOS'  offices  were  within  sight 
and  earshot  of  Ms.  Valero's  cries  and  the 
shot.  The  officers  reportedly  did  nothing  to 
detain  the  killers. 

The  murder  of  Ms.  Valero  was  committed 
the  day  after  The  New  'York  Times  published 
an  Opinion-Editorial  by  Dr.  Gomez  in  which 
he  described  both  the  links  between  members 
of  the  Colombian  armed  forces,  right-wing 
paramilitary  squads,  and  drug  traffickers 
and  their  responsibility  for  extensive  human 
rights  abuses  in  Colombia.  It  is  not  clear 
whether  the  publication  of  the  Op-Ed  was  re- 
lated to  the  killing. 

CREDHOS  reports  that  several  individuals 
have  notified  Ms.  Jahel  Quiroga,  the  Treas- 
urer of  CREDHOS,  that  Lt.  Jaime  Orozco 
Gomez  of  the  SIJIN  (a  state  security  force) 
and  Lt.  Barajas  of  the  National  Police  have 
made  threatening  comments  against  the  life 
of  Ms.  Quiroga.  CREDHOS  reports  that  these 
threats  began  in  December,  immediately 
after  Ms.  Quiroga  denounced  torture  prac- 
tices by  regional  military  and  security 
forces. 

WOLA  asks  that  all  interested  persons  im- 
mediately notify  the  Colombian  authorities 
of  their  concern  for  the  personal  safety  of 
Dr.  Jorge  Gomez  Lizarazo  and  Ms.  Jahel 
Quiroga,  and  other  staff  members  of 
CREDHOS.  We  also  ask  all  interested  per- 
sons call  on  the  Colombian  government  to 
fully  investigate  the  murder  of  Ms.  Blanca 
Valero  de  Duran,  to  put  an  end  to  illegal  and 
arbitrary  actions  by  authorities  in  the  Mid- 
dle Magdalena  region,  and  to  actively  pros- 
ecute such  actions  when  the  direct  perpetra- 
tors are  not  state  agents. 

DR.  Cesar  Gaviria 
Trujillo, 

President   of  the    Re- 
public. 
Dr.  Rafael  Pardo, 
Minister  of  Defense. 

Thank  you  for  interest  and  swift  response 
in  this  matter.* 


K.K.  BIGELOW 


NO  MFN  FOR  AZERBAIJAN 


•  Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  my 
ffood  friend,  K.K.  Bigelow,  will  retire 
from  Martin  Marietta — the  inter- 
nationally renowned  aerospace  firm — 
at  the  end  of  this  month.  I  am  proud  to 
have  the  opportunity  today  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  K.K.  for  his  many  achievements. 

K.K.  has  represented  Martin  Marietta 
in  one  capacity  or  another  since  he  re- 
tired from  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps.  When 
he  first  went  to  work  for  Martin  Mari- 
etta, he  had  already  distinguished  him- 
self as  a  naval  aviator  with  the  corps 
and  had  just  completed  a  tour  of  duty 
in  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany. 
His  knowledge  of  Germany,  its  people, 
customs,  and  language,  coupled  with 
the  support  of  his  lovely  wife,  Marilyn, 
and  their  children,  all  but  guaranteed  a 
successful  transition  to  a  civilian  ca- 
reer. 

Back  then,  Martin  Marietta  was  a 
much  different  company.  Many  of  its 
primary  products  were  not  high  tech, 
but  rather  materials— rock,  gravel,  ce- 
ment, and  so  forth.  Over  the  years  the 
company  has  undergone  major  change 
and  much  growth.  K.K.  has  been  much 
more  than  a  witness  to  these  events. 
He  has  played  an  instrumental  role  in 
shaping  the  nature  and  character  of 
the  major  corporation  we  know  today. 

As  we  all  know,  the  relationship  be- 
tween government  and  industry  is  not 
always  smooth.  Confrontations  can 
occur  that  erode  trust  and  confidence. 
In  all  the  years  that  K.K.  has  worked 
in  Washington,  no  one  that  I  know  of 
has  ever  had  cause  to  question  his 
judgment  or  his  integrity.  Martin 
Marietta  has  been  lucky  to  have  some- 
one as  hard  working  and  dedicated  as 
K.K.  representing  it  in  Washington.  He 
is  the  epitome  of  what  a  Washington 
corporate  representative  should  be. 

K.K.  is  also  a  gentleman  in  the  finest 
sense  of  the  word.  He  can  always  be  re- 
lied upon  to  keep  a  confidence,  lend  a 
helping  hand  on  difficult  problems,  and 
present  his  concerns  in  a  straight- 
forward and  honest  manner.  Further- 
more, he  is  an  absolutely  dedicated  pa- 
triot with  an  unshakeable  love  for  our 
great  Nation. 

At  the  end  of  this  month,  K.K.  and 
Marilyn  will  enter  a  new  chapter  in 
their  lives.  K.K.  will  retire  from  Martin 
Marietta  after  27  years  of  loyal  and 
dedicated  service.  Fortunately  for  Mar- 
tin Marietta,  K.K.  has  agreed  to  retain 
a  consulting  relationship  with  the  com- 
pany. 

For  those  of  my  colleagues  who  have 
not  had  the  pleasure  of  working  with 
K.K.  in  the  past,  you  have  missed  a 
class  act— a  truly  great  American.  I 
hope  that  you  will  cross  paths  with 
him  in  the  future.  It  has  been  an  honor 
for  me  to  have  worked  with  K.K.  over 
the  years.  Catherine  and  I  count  K.K. 
and  Marilyn  among  our  dearest  friends. 
We  wish  the  two  of  them  all  the  best.* 


•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  today 
Senators  Seymour,  Dole,  Lieberman, 
and  I  introduced  legislation  that  pro- 
hibits extension  of  nondiscriminator.y 
most-favored-nation  trade  status.  Unit- 
ed States  foreign  assistance  and  other 
economic  preferences  to  the  Republic 
of  Azerbaijan  until  the  President  deter- 
mines that  Azerbaijan  has  stopped 
blockading  the  Republic  of  Armenia 
and  the  enclave  of  Nagorno-Karabakh, 
has  improved  its  human  rights  situa- 
tion and  has  committed  to  peacefully 
resolving  the  conflict  with  the  Arme- 
nians. 

Yesterday  I  placed  in  the  Record  an 
article  from  last  week's  Chicago  Trib- 
une about  the  Azerbaijani  blockade  and 
their  recent  military  action  against 
the  Armenians  in  Nagorno-Karabakh. 
The  Russian  and  Kazakh  presidents 
have  tried  to  mediate  the  dispute. 
Many  others  have  called  for  various 
peacekeeping  ideas,  using  either  Com- 
monwealth of  Independent  States 
forces  or  U.N.  troops.  Last  week  I 
wrote  to  Azerbaijan's  President,  Ayaz 
Mutalibov,  asking  that  he  use  his  good 
offices  to  bring  a  rapid  end  to  this 
problem  once  and  for  all.  I  don't  know 
the  precise  solution,  but  people  are 
dying  and  we  have  got  to  press  for  a 
speedy  resolution  to  this  senseless  con- 
flict. 

My  hope  is  that  we  do  not  have  to  en- 
force the  provisions  of  this  bill.  My 
hope  is  that  those  waging  this  war  in 
Azerbaijan  will  cease  and  desist,  and 
agree  to  peacefully  work  out  their  dif- 
ferences with  Armenia  and  the  Arme- 
nian majority  in  Nagorno-Karabakh, 
and  that  we  can  quickly  establish  full 
diplomatic  relations  with  Azerbaijan 
and  help  them  begin  their  transition  to 
a  democratic,  free  market  system.  But 
until  Azerbaijan  stops  its  aggressive 
actions  against  Armenia  and  Nagorno- 
Karabakh,  we  ought  to  continue  the 
policies  President  Bush  set  forth  on 
December  25,  1991. • 


ADC  VERSUS  THE  CALIFORNIA 
CONDOR 
•  Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President, 
every  once  in  awhile  a  piece  of  writing 
comes  along  that  cuts  us  to  the  quick 
with  its  truth.  Such  a  piece  is  Joe 
Bernhard's  recent  article  in  Wild 
Earth,  "ADC  versus  the  California  Con- 
dor." 

For  years,  the  ADC,  the  Federal  Ani- 
mal Damage  Control  Program,  resem- 
bled a  subsidy  program  for  the  poison 
industry.  The  ADC,  which  was  set  up  to 
kill  predators  that  threaten  livestock, 
used  vast  amounts  of  the  lethal 
Compound  1080  to  kill  everything  from 
coyotes  to  squirrels.  In  the  process,  as 
Bernhard  documents,  the  ADC  very 
likely  hastened  the  decline  of  the  leg- 
endary California  condor. 

Bernhard,  a  screenwriter  and  activist 
for  the  environment,  is  passionate  in 


his  conviction  that  the  poisons  we  have 
now  banned  in  the  United  States 
should  be  illegal  as  exports.  "Not  only 
should  banned  pesticides,  herbicides 
and  rodenticides  not  be  exported,"  he 
writes,  "their  manufacture  should  be 
outlawed,  with  hard  time  dealt  to  vio- 
lators, and  ever.y  ounce  of  the  poisons 
should  be  destroyed,  with  hard  time 
dealt  to  illegal  storers." 

I  ask  that  Joe  Bernhard's  article  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 

Poison  or  Perish:  ADC  vs.  the  California 

Condor 

(By  Joe  Bernhard) 

But  the  condor  put  the  spirit  into  the 
hunter  ...  So  Coniraya  blessed  him.  "You 
shall  fly  wherever  you  want.  There  won't  be 
any  place  in  the  sky  or  on  the  earth  where 
you  can't  go.  No  one  will  get  to  where  you 
build  your  nest.  You'll  never  lack  for  food: 
and  he  who  kills  you  will  die.— Eduardo 
Galeano,  Memory  of  Fire:  Genesis 

23  May  1965,  3:10  PM,  PINEHURST,  FRESNO 
COUNTY,  California— The  last  of  the  rainbow 
earth:  grass  browning,  dying  white  and  pur- 
ple Brodea  mixed  with  maroon  and  white  and 
yellow  Mariposa  Lilies,  plus  thousands  of 
two-foot-tall,  lavender  Farewell-to-Springs, 
an  appropriately  named  flower  even  though 
chronometrlcally  the  season  has  a  month  to 
go. 

Motorcycling  along  Millwood  road,  Mr. 
G.B.  Coigny  leisurely  enjoyed  the  last  of  the 
flowers  and  one  of  the  last  fecund  days  be- 
fore dry  heat  would  burn  off  spring's  lush- 
ness.  Noticing  a  large  shadow  on  the  ground 
Coigny  stopped,  looked  up  and  watched  a 
slowly  circling  California  Condor  give  an 
added  dimension  to  the  blue  sky.  For  a  sec- 
ond the  bird  was  out  of  sight.  When  it 
reappeared  at  powerline  height  it  was  falling 
fast  and  with  "an  explosive  suddenness"  hit 
the  road,  landing  on  its  back.  Mr.  Coigny 
reached  the  crash  site  in  time  to  see  the  con- 
dor blink  its  eyes  and  weakly  move  its  legs- 
indications  of  central  nervous  system  dam- 
age. Then  all  that  remained  was  a  cadaver 
weighing  nineteen  and  a  quarter  pounds  with 
a  nine  foot  one  inch  wingspan. 

It  was  an  ignominious  end  for  a  year-old, 
seemingly  healthy  bird  just  learning  its  way 
around  the  two  foraging  corridors  in  central 
and  southern  California.  Coigny  photo- 
graphed his  find— after  trussing  it  with  wires 
to  get  pictures  as  impressive  as  possible — put 
it  in  the  refrigerator,  then  called  a  constable 
and  a  game  warden.  The  next  day,  the  bird 
was  wrapped  in  ice  and  taken  to  the  Fish  and 
Game  laboratory  in  Sacramento. 

In  death  the  Pinehurst  thunderbird  became 
the  most  significant  of  all  California  Con- 
dors, though  not  as  famous  as  its  nephew, 
AC-9,  the  last  free  big  bird,  who  was  shoved 
into  a  cage  like  a  spark  plug  into  an  engine 
block  on  Easter  Sunday  1987.  In  fact,  if  the 
messages  emanated  by  the  Pinehurst  corpse 
hadn't  been  ignored,  AC-9  might  still  be 
soaring  and  roaring  in  the  West  Coast  sky— 
which  needs  all  the  beautification  it  can  get. 

(The  condor  was  called  the  "thunderbird" 
by  all  Native  Americans  because  of  the 
sound  the  wind  made  rushing  through  its  pri- 
mary feathers  when  it  divided.  European  in- 
vaders, who  couldn't  tell  one  big  bird  from 
another,  laid  that  handle  on  eagles.) 

X-rays  showed  no  broken  bones  nor  any 
pieces  of  bullet  or  shot.  There  was  no  evi- 
dence of  a  missile  having  passed  through  the 
bird,  as  was  further  substantiated  when  the 
cadaver  was  skinned. 


Pinehurst  was  the  first  condor  on  which  at- 
tempts at  thorough  examination  were  made. 
Two  autopsies  were  performed:  one  by  the 
California  Department  of  Agriculture,  the 
other  by  the  US  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
(FWS)  with  help  from  California  University 
and  Fish  and  Game  biologists  and  an  inde- 
pendent veterinarian. 

Both  autopsies  revealed  the  presence  of 
DDT  and  its  sibling.  DDE,  in  fat,  heart,  kid- 
ney and  liver  tissues  and  in  the  crop  con- 
tents, with  the  greatest  concentrations 
found  in  the  visceral  fat:  30  parts  DDE  and  18 
parts  DDT  per  million  parts  condor.  Nobody 
checked  for  the  presence  of  sodium 
monofluorocitrate  (FC),  nor  did  Agriculture 
try  to  find  any  sodium  monofluoroacetate 
(SMF).  FWS  attempted  no  analysis  for  the 
latter  in  the  crop  contents  but  did  find  more 
than  seven  and  half  parts  per  million  in  the 
bird's  stomach  lining  and  heart  tissues.  Be- 
cause an  effective  method  for  uncovering  so- 
dium monofluoroacetate  in  all  parts  of  the 
bird  didn't  exist  then  (nor  does  one  today). 
Dr.  Mike  Fry  of  UC  Davis  believes  the  total 
content  of  this  toxicant  in  the  bird  could 
have  been  as  high  as  50  parts  per  million.  For 
the  past  few  years  Dr.  Fry  has  been  experi- 
menting with  the  effects  of  Compound  1080 
(SMF)  on  Turkey  Vultures,  the  most  similar 
non-endangered  bird  to  the  condor  readily 
available.  In  1946  Justus  E.  Ward  and  D.A. 
Spencer  killed  five  of  seven  buzzards  by  feed- 
ing them  less  than  20  parts  per  million  of 
1080. 

The  official  cause  given  was  that  the  Pine- 
hurst condor  struck  "some  object— power 
line,  brace,  etc.  which  stunned  it  and  caused 
it  to  fall  unimpeded  to  the  pavement  below." 
All  subsequent  reports  of  the  Pinehurst  con- 
dor's death  list  it  as  the  result  of  a  collision, 
and  collision  is  cited  as  a  major  cause  of 
California  Condor  decline.  Yet,  no  death  by 
collision  has  ever  been  documented.  One  of 
nine  California  thunderbirds  feeding  on  a  bo- 
vine carcass  and  surprised  by  humans  col- 
lided with  the  top  wire  of  a  fence  while  tak- 
ing off  but  survived.  A  zoobred  Andean  Con- 
dor, after  begging  Big  Macs  from  Southern 
California  Edison  Company  workers  in  the 
Sespe  Forest,  was  found  dead  near  the  pole 
where  he  was  seeking  lunch  and  his  death  is 
officially  listed  as  from  "collision." 

"Collision"  is  a  newspeak  word  employed 
by  the  above  mentioned  institutions  to  cover 
up  the  destruction  perpetrated  by  the  Ani- 
mal Damage  Control  Agency  (ADC),  where 
many  a  colleague,  many  a  buddy  works. 
Even  if  we  totally  accept  the  "collision"  ex- 
planation, it  doesn't  get  ADC  off  the  hook. 
At  that  time  ADC  was  spreading  610,000 
pounds  of  Compound  1080  annually,  one-sixth 
in  condor  territory.  Dr.  Fry.  in  fact,  has 
tightened  the  hook  by  releasing  results 
showing  that  sublethal  doses  of  SMF  cause 
permanent  brain  damage,  lethargy  (to  the 
point  where  vultures  roost  on  the  ground  and 
don't  even  move  when  approached  by  their 
most  dangerous  enemy — humans),  and  atax- 
ia; the  inability  to  taxi— to  fly  around  poles, 
for  example.  One  way  or  another.  Compound 
1080  likely  killed  the  Pinehurst  condor. 

GENESIS  OF  a  POISON 

SMF  is  a  synthesis  of  a  substance  that  de- 
velops organically  in  some  African,  Aus- 
tralian and  Brazilian  plants.  Belgians  experi- 
mented with  the  stuff  off  and  on  for  three- 
quarters  of  a  century  and  concluded  that  it 
might  be  useful  in  killing  rats.  Then  Nazi 
Germany  established  a  Bureau  of  Chemical 
Warfare  in  its  search  for  ways  to  knock  off 
nonaryans.  Its  scientists— who  were  invent- 
ing such  poisons  known  today  as  dioxin, 
agent  orange,  parathion,  and  malathion — had 
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odorless,  tasteless,  and  water  solu- 
was  conducive  to  widespread,  unde- 
distribution.    When    swallowed,    in- 
absorbed  through  the  skin  it  kills 
the    central    nervous,    cardio- 
and  respiratory  systems.  It  lasts 
decomposing  very  slowly  when 
u|x>n  by  topsoil  and  root  bacteria.  The 
to  destroy  it  rapidly  is  to  expose  it 
over  200  degi'ees  centigrade. 
1080   did    not    fit    into    Nazi 
<  hemical  warfare  is  a  two  way  street, 
intelligence  was  well  aware  of  the 
etaliatory  capability.  The  scientists 
though,  that  it  might  be  useful 
rats. 
4merican  Office  of  Strategic  Services 
formula  from  the  British,  and  after 
study  turned  it  over  to  Animal 
Control,  suggesting  It  might  be  use- 
illing  rats. 

housands  of  rats  were   killed   until 

little  girls  ate  1080-loaded  vanilla  wa- 

four  more  died   after  presumably 

water  poisoned  with  SMF  set  out 

rodents.  Then,  in  the  late  1950s,  the 

its  attack  to  squirrels,  prairie 

Coyotes. 

ADC  VS  GROUNDSQUIRRBLS 

time  the  Pinchurst  condor  lethally 
from  the  sky,  506,310  pounds  of 
being  scattered  annually  to   kill 
groundsquirrels.  almost  all  of  it 
where,  the  ADC  alleges,  these 
destroy  up  to  38%  of  feed.  This  fig- 
arrived  at  by  Dr.  Henry  S.  Fitch, 
a   controlled   study   of   the 
uirrel  Citellus  beecheyi  beecheyi  on 
enclosure  at  the  San  Joaquin  Ex- 
Rangeland  between  1938  and  1946. 
destruction  included  tar  weed  and 
cattle  don't  eat.  Because  of  con- 
the  squirrels  could  consume  and 
what  was  available,  not  necessarily 
of  choice.  Considerable  destruction 
by  humans  constantly  walking  to 
and  the  200  traps  themselves.  No 
ion   for  forage  between  cattle  and 
was  noted  in  summer  and  fall.  Most 
destruction  was  done  during  March 
when  feed  grows  so  fast  there's 
enough  available  for  everyone, 
destroyed  or  eaten  was  green  and 
d  75%  moisture. 

decades   later.   Sarah   Woodmansee 
Schitoskey  Jr.  studied  ground- 
at  San  Joaquin  in  an  uncontrolled, 
ed    experiment    using    micro-tech- 
were  only  clouds  in  the  minds  of 
during  the   Fitch   period.   Taking 
such  factors  as  dry  versus  wet 
their     report     determined      that 
s  took  .03%  of  all  rangeland  forage, 
's  main  purpose  is  job  perpetuation, 
study  doesn't  exist  as  far  as  the 
is  concerned,   and   Fitch   is  always 
ejren  though  Shitoskey's  report  was 
.  thesis  and  his  professor  was  Dr. 
"Howdy"  Howard,  High  Priest  of 
lifelong  member  of  the   National 
Damage  Control  Association).  Nor  is 
paid  to  the  conclusion  reached 
F.  Newman  and  Don  A.  Duncan  of 
Joaquin  staff  that  beecheyi  beecheyi 
important   ecologically    and    eco- 
to  foothill  rangelands." 
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The  other  reasons  given  for  killing 
groundsquirrels  are  hardly  worthy  of  com- 
ment. One  is  that  horses  step  In  beecheyi 
holes  and  break  their  legs.  It  takes  a  very 
dumb  cowboy  to  let  his  horse  step  in  a  hole 
and  then  almost  invariably  it's  a  Badger 
hole.  Another  is  that  squiirels  cause  erosion. 
Cattle  grazing  west  of  the  Mississippi  each 
year  produces  more  erosion  than  the  Colo- 
rado and  Mississippi  Rivers  combined — 
500,000,000  tons  annually  (according  to 
Denzela  and  Nancy  Ferguson  in  their  book. 
Sacred  Cows  at  the  Public  Trough,  and  to 
Lynn  Jacobs  in  various  articles).  A  third 
claimed  reason  is  that  fleas  and  ticks  carried 
by  beecheyls  carry  rabies,  tularemia,  bu- 
bonic plague  and  Lyme's  disease.  A  check  of 
all  counties  in  condor  territory  for  the  past 
decade  reveals  that  none  of  these  diseases 
was  attributed  to  fleas  and  ticks  carried  by 
groundsquirrels. 

Ah,  those  destructive  holes.  The  main  in- 
gredient of  California  i-angeland  is  decom- 
posed granite  which  absorbs  slightly  more 
water  than  asphalt.  In  a  50  square  foot  area, 
groundsquirrels  can  dip  up  to  50  burrows  2-4 
feet  deep,  4  inches  in  diameter  and  5-30  feet 
long.  Melvin  C.  Simons,  generally  considered 
the  best  geologist  and  hydrologist  in  the 
central-western  Sierra,  states  that  these 
burrows  are  major  conduits  for  recharge  in 
the  zone  overlying  the  fractured  rock 
groundwater  system,  and  provide  reposi- 
tories to  prevent  eroded  topsoil  from  filling 
lakes  or  being  washed  away.  As  soil  layers  in 
foothills  may  take  up  to  40.000  yeai-s  to  de- 
velop a  foot  and  a  half,  the  interception  of 
the  precious  substance  by  rodent  burrows  is 
clearly  beneficial. 

Even  when  the  ADC  was  pushing  1080  as 
the  most  effective  rodenticide  available,  or- 
chard and  vineyard  growers  rarely  used  it 
and  never  repeated  the  use  once  they  started 
finding  their  pets  dead.  Highly  selective 
anticoagulants  were  always  preferred  and 
today  new  ones  are  more  effective  and  selec- 
tive than  ever. 

ADC  VS  THE  KSA 

When  the  Endangered  Species  Act  (ESA) 
was  passed  in  1973,  it  became  illegal  to  poi- 
son in  areas  inhabited  or  frequented  by  pro- 
tected animals.  Yet  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
pounds  of  SMF  were  baited  annually  in  such 
areas  under  ADC's  supervision. 

There  never  was  any  "control"  involved  in 
the  mass  killing.  Counties  could  order  as 
much  1080  as  they  wanted.  A  Special  Advi- 
sory Board  on  Wildlife  Management  for  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  chaired  by  A. 
Starker  Leopold  (Aldo's  son),  concluded  in 
the  1960s:  "there  is  no  legal  machinery  ex- 
tant that  can  stop  a  county  from  acquiring 
and  using  1080  any  way  it  sees  fit." 

ADC  VS  TRUTH 

In  the  beginning  ADC  claimed  sodium 
monofluoroacetate  was  highly  selective — 
killing  only  targeted  species.  Consequently 
it  was  used  in  bait  stations  aimed  at 
Coyotes.  Bait  stations  are  simply  poisoned 
chunks  of  meat.  Knowing  the  life  span  of 
SMF  it's  hard  to  imagine  that  ADC  got  away 
with  its  "highly  selective"  line  for  nearly 
two  decades.  The  person  who  finally  exposed 
this  lie  wasn't  a  Ph.D.  wildlife  biologist  but 
simply  a  field  poisoner  who'd  trapped  and 
hunted  all  his  life  (like  most  of  the  ADC  poi- 
soners, trappers,  and  hunters  I've  met,  drank 

with,  shot  pool  with,   b—  s d  with;   the 

type  of  folks  you  don't  mind  having  around 
your  campfire.  the  type  of  folks  who'd  do 
anything — and  there's  the  rub — to  earn  their 
living  off  and  on  the  wild  earth). 

Dick  Randall  had  been  finding  carcasses 
around  his  bait  station;  and  when  ADC  put  a  . 


yellow  tracer  into  its  1080  he  began  collect- 
ing these  corpses,  freezing  them,  then  exam- 
ining them  on  his  own  time — which  wasn't 
much  because  sheep  ranchers  were  always 
clamoring  for  more  poison.  Still  he  managed 
to  haul  in  150  bodies.  The  collection  included 
dogs.  Coyotes,  Badgers,  Black  Bears,  Pine 
Martens,  Minks,  skunks,  weasels.  Golden  Ea- 
gles, Great  Horned  Owls,  Red-tailed  Hawks, 
magpies  and  Prairie  Falcons. 

After  a  considerable  while,  evidence  pre- 
sented by  Randall  and  others  before  a  new 
ADC  Commission  headed  by  Dr.  Stanley  S. 
Cain  (with  Leopold  still  on  board)  led  to  the 
banning  of  1080  as  a  predacide,  in  1972 — a  ban 
that  lasted  until  1985.  ADC  more  than  made 
up  for  the  slack,  though,  by  increasing  grain 
baiting  to  nearly  610.000  pounds  annually 
(83%  distributed  to  California  ground-squir- 
rels, 15%  to  Colorado  prairie  dogs). 

In  1981  a  new  invention,  the  toxic  collar, 
promised  some  SMF  diversity  and  was  highly 
praised  and  proselyted  by  ADC.  This  device 
includes  a  neck  band  with  a  little 
monofluoroaetate-fllled  bag  attached.  The 
collar  is  fastened  around  a  lamb's  neck  and 
if  it  is  bitten  by  the  targeted  species  the 
rancher  loses  a  sheep  but  gains  a  Coyote.  Be- 
cause of  the  loss,  and  the  cost  of  the  collar, 
it  hasn't  won  any  popularity  awards  within 
the  wool  growing  community. 

The  California  groundsquirrel  is,  in  vai-y- 
ing  degrees,  the  bread  of  the  rangeland  to 
over  a  dozen  species,  some  threatened  like 
the  Golden  E}agle  and  Cooper's  Hawk,  others 
Endangered  like  the  Bald  Eagle  and  the  Cali- 
fornia Condor.  It  comprises  about  half  the 
diet  of  the  Red-tailed  Hawk  and  the  Coyote, 
80%  of  the  Gopher  Snake's. 

Still  the  ADC  assured  the  world  there 
would  be  no  secondary  nor  tertiary  poisoning 
from  1080  now  like  there  had  been  with  the 
bait  stations,  whether  the  toxicant  was 
broadcast  from  planes  or  on  horseback.  Be- 
cause of  SMF's  slow  action  the  beecheyls 
would  have  plenty  of  time  after  feeling  sick 
to  crawl  into  their  underground  homes  to 
die,  their  corpses  then  being  unavailable  to 
scavengers.  And  even  if  some  couldn't  make 
it  home,  ADC  regulators  would  be  out  the 
next  day  to  pick  up  the  strays  and  bury  them 
at  least  two  feet  deep.  Furthermore,  resi- 
dents living  on  land  adjoining  the  poisoned 
area  would  be  warned  so  they  could  keep 
their  domestic  animals  cooped.  And  poison 
signs  would  be  posted  as  a  warning  to  domes- 
tic animals  not  living  on  adjacent  lands. 

The  ADC  doctors  of  science  either  hadn't 
learned  or  deemed  unworthy  of  mention  that 
when  animals  ingest  slow  acting  poisons, 
they  almost  invariably  vomit,  and  that 
many  animals  (dogs  and  Coyotes,  kittens 
and  Bobcats,  for  example)  eat  puke.  The 
toxicant  won't  deter  them,  since  it's  odorless 
and  tasteless. 

ADC  GENESIS 

U.S.  government  Involvement  in  killing 
wildlife  dates  back  to  the  1800s.  The  current 
program  of  annihilation  was  established  by 
the  Animal  Damage  Control  Act  of  1931 
which  called  for  "the  best  methods  of  eradi- 
cation, suppression  or  bringing  under  control 
.  .  .  mountain  lions,  wolves,  coyotes,  bob- 
cats, prairie  dogs,  gophers,  ground  squirrels, 
jack  rabbits  and  other  animals  injurious  to 
agriculture." 

ADC,  then  named  the  Division  of  Preda- 
tory Animal  and  Rodent  Control,  was  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  until  1939  when  it 
was  transferred  to  Interior,  renamed  the 
Branch  of  Predator  and  Rodent  Control,  and 
positioned  directly  under  the  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Service.  In  1964,  after  release  of  the 
Leopold  report,  it  changed  its  name  again,  to 


the  Division  of  Wildlife  Services.  (One  can't 
help  being  fascinated  by  the  way  the  govern- 
ment euphemizes  what  it  does.  The  way  ADC 
"services"  wildlife  is  similar  to  the  way  the 
air  force  serviced  Iraqi  citizens  with  collat- 
eral damage.")  In  1972  another  ADC  Commis- 
sion report  elaborated  on  the  Leopold  find- 
ings so  the  name  was  changed  once  again, 
this  time  to  the  Office  of  Animal  Damage 
Control. 

ADC  never  was  happy  in  the  Interior  De- 
partment. ADC's  purpose  is  to  subsidize  agri- 
culture whether  it  needs  it  or  not.  So  ranch- 
er-owned legislators  sneaked  a  proviso  into  a 
bill,  passed  during  the  confusion  of  a  Con- 
gress hell-bent  on  getting  home  for  Christ- 
mas in  1989,  transferring  the  agency  back  to 
Agriculture  and  into  the  friendly  hands  of  Its 
Animal  and  Plant  Health  Inspection  Service 
(another  euphemism),  commonly  referred  to 
as  APHIS. 

Officially  that's  what  the  ADC  is  but  actu- 
ally It  is  much  more  than  that:  ADC  spends 
its  federal  130,000,000  plus  another  state 
S15,000,000  annually  while  working  with  and 
generally  controlling  the  efforts  of  poison- 
ers, trappers,  snarers,  injecters  and  shooters 
employed  by  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Serv- 
ice, APHIS,  state  and  county  departments  of 
agriculture  and  health,  fish  and  game  agen- 
cies, land  grant  universities  and  colleges, 
ranchers,  wool  growers  and  trap  and  poison 
manufacturers  ...  as  indicated  by  the 
Probe,  the  newsletter  of  the  National  Animal 
Damage  Control  Association.  Until  last  year 
The  Probe's  logo  was  a  Coyote  with  its  tail 
between  its  legs  and  a  Sahuaro  flipping  the 
finger.  Now,  with  a  new  editor  intent  on 
image  Improvement,  the  Sahuaro  is  gone.  In 
short,  the  poison  or  perish  attitude  pervades 
the  ranks  of  the  animal  damage  controllers 
no  matter  where  salaries  come  from. 

ADC  VS  UNINTENDED  VICTIMS 

In  June  1977,  an  ADC  team  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Paul  Hedgal  spent  time  on  25,000 
acres  of  rangeland  in  Tulare  County,  Califor- 
nia. Prior  to  grain  baiting  with  SMF  the 
group  attached  transmitters  to  various  non- 
target  animals.  California  groundsquirrels 
were  the  target.  After  application  five  of  six 
radio-equipped  Coyotes  were  found  dead,  as 
were  a  couple  without  broadcasting  stations. 
Hedgal  states  that  because  of  the  slow  action 
of  1080,  other  creatures  could  have  eaten  the 
poison  and  not  been  found.  A  Coyote  might 
roam  five  or  ten  miles  before  dying.  Three  of 
ten  Bobcats  expired.  Twelve  cottontails  died 
from  primary  feeding.  The  predators, 
lagomorphs  and  the  8%  of  the  squirrel  popu- 
lation that  remained  dead  above  ground  im- 
mediately became  bait  stations:  death  traps 
awaiting  carrion-eaters  such  as  the  condor 
known  as  The  Tulare  Express  who  used  to  fly 
100  miles  from  Santa  Barbara  to  Tulare  and 
back  again  three  times  a  week.  Several 
Acorn  Woodpeckers  and  White-breasted  Nut- 
hatches were  found  dead  after  feasting  on 
grain-eating  ants. 

The  Hedgal  study  is  only  one  of  several 
documenting  the  promiscuity  of  SMF.  It 
confirmed  the  1972  report  of  Dr.  Stanley 
Cain's  Animal  Damage  Control  Advisory 
Committee  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
that  1080  is  the  least  selective  of  all  poisons. 

While  the  secondary  and  tertiary  toxic  ef- 
fects of  1080  have  been  proven,  another  ADC 
claim  has  been  accepted  without  question — 
that  sodium  monofluoroacetate  is  destroyed 
by  bacterial  and  soil  action  within  six 
months  and  constitutes  no  danger  to  life. 
Strangely  enough,  contrary  evidence  was 
produced  at  the  San  Joaquin  Range  by 
ADCers  Walter  Howard  and  K.A.  Wagnon  of 
UC  Davis  and  J.R.  Bentley  (doctors  all)  of 
the  US  Agriculture  Deiwtrtment. 


The  researchers  compared  weights  of  cattle 
grazing  on  pastures  with  and  without  squir- 
rels. Two  hundred  squirrels  native  to  pasture 
1  were  poisoned  with  1080  in  the  fall  of  1950. 
In  1952  eighty  squirrels  were  introduced  Into 
the  poisoned  area  to  join  ten  of  their  species 
already  present.  In  1953  only  twenty  re- 
mained. The  population  peaked  at  40%  of  its 
pre-toxic  average  in  1955  then  dropped  to  29% 
In  1956.  A  California  groundsquirrel  litter 
averages  close  to  seven.  In  times  of  stress 
nearly  double  that.  Old  age,  disease  and  nat- 
ural predation  do  not  seem  likely  to  account 
for  such  a  dramatic  population  drop.  The 
doctors  offered  no  explanation  why  the  land 
didn't  now  support  the  number  of  beecheyls 
it  had  before  sodium  monofluoroacetate  was 
applied.  They  stated  simply:  "The  reasons 
for  these  changes  are  not  known." 

In  the  toxicant  world  LD  50s  are  con- 
stantly thrown  around.  LD  50— lethal  dose 
50%— refers  to  the  amount  of  poison  it  takes 
to  kill  half  of  a  population.  Years  ago  LD  SOs 
were  estimated  for  dozens  of  species.  All  es- 
timates were  invalid.  Mike  Fry  discovered 
that  the  amount  of  SMF  necessary  to  kill  a 
critter  with  the  temperature  at  90  degrees 
Fahrenheit  was  approximately  one-third 
that  needed  at  35  degrees.  In  previous 
killings,  ADC  had  not  recorded  the  tempera- 
tures. 

Condor  specialists  assert  that  only  half  the 
thunderbirds  breed  in  the  wild.  However,  as 
no  fertility  studies  were  made  prior  to  1080 
baiting,  chick  production  in  natural  condi- 
tions is  unknown.  ADC  avian  scientist  San- 
ford  R.  Wilbur  wrote  in  1978  that  "Determin- 
ing the  cause  of  reduced  reproduction  and 
correcting  the  situation  is  currently  the  key 
to  condor  survival,"  and  also  mentioned  in 
the  same  report:  "The  number  of  dead  con- 
dors found  and  the  rumors  of  other  losses  in 
Kern  County  during  the  early  1960s  suggest 
an  unusually  significant  period  of  condor 
mortality." 

Nine  corpses  were  actually  found — all  in 
1080  grain  baiting  areas.  How  many  others 
fiew  away  to  die  in  seclusion  is  unknown. 
The  four  most  experienced  condor  experts  in 
the  world— Carl  Koford,  Alden  Miller,  and 
Ian  and  Eben  McMillan — were  sent  into  the 
field  by  the  UC  Berkeley  Museum  of  Verte- 
brate Zoology.  ADC  denied  any  knowledge  of 
thunderbird  deaths  and  made  the  investiga- 
tion difficult,  at  one  time  prohibiting  the 
McMillans  access  to  the  Sespe  National  For- 
est for  three  months.  Yeara  later  it  was  re- 
vealed that  the  poisoners  were  writing  re- 
ports of  condor  deaths  at  the  very  time  they 
were  making  their  denials. 

Squirrels  are  the  condors'  third  favorite 
food  after  venison  and  veal,  according  to 
Alden  H.  Miller  and  Ian  and  Eben  McMillan. 
During  the  1960s  there  was  so  much  1080  bait- 
ed in  Kern  County  that  posting  was  unneces- 
sary. All  the  ranchers  had  to  do  to  know  the 
toxicant  was  being  distributed  was  to  look  at 
the  sky  where  condors  were  circling  above 
the  poisoners.  Known  fatalities  amounted  to 
about  a  fourth  the  condor  population.  None 
had  been  shot.  None  had  body  damage.  One 
had  maggots  on  it,  which  soon  fell  dead.  The 
most  tell-tale  cadaver  was  found  on  11  Au- 
gust 1960.  After  rotting  in  a  barn  it  was 
transported  to  the  museum  in  Berkeley  on  10 
July  1963  where  dermestid  beetle  larvae 
clean  hides  just  as  maggots  do  in  Kern  Coun- 
ty. And  just  like  the  Kern  maggots  the  en- 
tire larvae  colony  died:  1080  tertiary  poison- 
ing three  years  later. 

THE  FINAL  CAPTURE 

In  the  winter  of  1985-66  five  condors  dis- 
appeared. Strangely  enough,  they  were  the 
only  ones  left  in  the  wild  without  radios  at- 


tached. Drs.  Bill  Toone  and  Michael  Jackson, 
Ornithological  Curators  of  the  San  Diego 
Wildlife  Park  and  the  Los  Angeles  Zoo  re- 
spectively, and  Dr.  Hank  Pattee,  then  of  the 
Condor  Recovery  Center,  believe  it  likely 
that  the  birds  disappeared  after  eating  the 
same  corpse.  There  are  many  reports  of  up  to 
20  condors  feeding  on  a  deer  or  a  cow  and 
Gladys  McMillan  saw  nine  sharing  the  re- 
mains of  a  domestic  cat.  It  is  very  possible 
that  a  Coyote  ate  a  lOSO-poisoned  squirrel 
and  the  thunderbirds  ate  the  Coyote. 

Plans  had  been  around  for  three  decades  to 
imprison  all  California  Condors  and  this  dis- 
appearance provided  the  excuse  for  fulfilling 
the  plans.  The  last  thunderbird  was  caged  on 
Easter  Sunday  1987. 

If  the  one  carcass  theory  is  true,  and  if  it 
was  a  poisoned  Coyote,  we  can  get  an  idea  of 
what  the  canid  went  through  from  this  de- 
scription written  by  John  P.  Welgand  after 
attending  an  ADC  meeting  in  Twin  Falls, 
Idaho  in  August  1981.  "We  were  'treated'  to 
30  minutes  of  movies  of  coyotes'  reaction  to 
1080.  Although  time-lai>se  photography  was 
used,  we  watched  a  healthy  adult  female 
Coyote  experience  20  minutes  of  convulsions 
(shivering,  shaking,  and  paw-peddling  while 
on  its  side);  this  had  been  preceded  by  5  min- 
utes of  coyote  dry-heaves  and  disoriented 
running.  Although  I  am  a  biologist  and  a 
hunter,  and  learned  a  lot  about  1080  poison- 
ing, I  was  repulsed  by  the  sequence." 

POISONS  &  POOL 

One  beer  drinking  night  I  was  shooting 
pool  with  an  ADCer  who  was  p  ...  d  off  at 
me  because  three  years  before  I'd  talked  a 
big  rancher  out  of  using  1080.  As  a  result  of 
lifelong  indoctrination  he  knew  in  his  heart 
of  hearts  that  the  only  good  varmint  was  a 
dead  varmint  and  the  groundsquirrel  was  the 
varmintest  of  all  varmints.  I  didn't  even  try 
to  explain  the  benefits  of  groundsquirrels. 
Instead  I  pointed  out  the  secondary  and  ter- 
tiary effects  of  SMF  and  how  those  effects 
destroy  the  dozen  plus  squirrel  predators  and 
how  the  beecheyis  have  multiple  Utters  and 
breed  at  younger  ages  when  under  stress  and 
consequently  within  a  couple  of  years  there 
are  more  rodents  than  ever;  whereas  nature 
keeps  the  squirrel  population  at  normal  lev- 
els and  doesn't  cost  a  cent. 

When  the  rancher  canceled  grain  baiting 
he  had  not  only  explained  why  but  named  me 
as  the  source  of  the  why — which  I  didn't 
know  until  my  pool  opponent  brought  It  up 
as  the  Budweiser  lubricated  his  tonsils,  loos- 
ened his  tongue  and  riled  his  innards.  Fi- 
nally, holding  his  cue  stick  with  both  hands, 
horizontally,  he  looked  me  in  the  eye  and 
said  low  and  mean:  "The  balance  of  nature 
doesn't  feed  my  kids.  1080  does." 

I  nodded,  accidentally  on  purpose  sank  the 
eight  ball  even  though  I  had  three  solids  left, 
returned  my  cue  to  the  rack,  bought  him  an- 
other beer— the  cost  of  losing — said  I  had  to 
go  outside  to  take  a  leak  and  drove  into  the 
safety  of  distance. 

ADC  VS  EPA 

On  22  November  1985,  Director  Douglas  D. 
Campt  of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency's  Registration  Division  sent  a  cer- 
tified letter  to  Tull  Allen  of  the  Tull  Chemi- 
cal Company,  Oxford,  Alabama— the  sole 
manufacturer  of  1080  in  the  US— outlining  re- 
quirements that  had  to  be  met  if  the  use  of 
SMF  was  to  be  continued  in  this  country. 
The  company  was  given  90  days  to  respond. 

It  didn't,  but  continued  fluoroacetate  reg- 
istration was  supported  by  the  Colorado  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  by  the  Califor- 
nia Department  of  Food  and  Agriculture. 
EPA  determined  that  of  the  1985  require- 
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use  California  fully  satisfied  eight, 
satisfied  one.  failed  to  satisfy  sev- 
neglected  to  address  two  at  all. 
1989.  Director  Campt.  after  in- 
rull  Allen  that  "EPA  will  attempt 
the  option  which  will  impose  the 
on  you."  and  after  extending 
's  response  time  from  90  days  to 
tlree  years,  banned  the  use  of  1080— 
experimental  research  such  as  in 
ars. 
banned  before— and  unbanned. 
Allen  did  not  need  to  respond.  Tax- 
providing  California  and  Colo- 
funds  to  do  so  for  him.  Besides,  he 
%  of  his  product, 
day  taxpayers  and  ranchers  are 
him.  The  California  Cattlemen's 
has  a  Recreation   and   Wildlife 
The    Committee    recreates    by 
Mountain  Lion  killing,  trapping 
ind  expanding  the  use  of  1080.  The 
Vertebrate  Pest  Control  Re- 
Ajlvisory  Committee  has  talked  the 
Department   of   Food   and    Agri- 
to  placing  a  fifty  cent  surcharge  on 
of  rodenticlde  sold  to  pay  for 
hope  will  increase  1080  distribu- 
.  and  especially  crop  farmers 
never  used  SMF  and  don't  want  to. 
this  tax. 

f  the  90%  of  monofluoroacetate  ex- 
up  in  Mexico.  One  of  the  last 
left  in  Chihuahua  was  killed  by 
a    long   days'    dying   de- 
Montana  rancher  and  State  Sen- 
Rieder.    quoted    by    Francois 
A  frenzy  of  howls  and  shrieks  of 
and  retching  as  froth  collects 
drawn  lips  .  .  .  racked  by  painful 
s  from  the  most  inhumane  poison 
by  man." 

Vlay   1991.  a  cowboy   told   me  that 
year  he  had  grain-baited  1080  on  a 
.  adding  it  was  his  understanding 
the  ban  counties  were  author- 
up  what  SMF  they  had  on  hand, 
day  I  talked  with  Jerry  P.  Clark, 
ologist  with  the  California  Depart- 
'ood  and  Agriculture,  who  said  this 
true— that   all    monofluoroacetate 
on  12  October  1989.  He  also  told 
were    70    pounds    of    the    poison 
various  counties  throughout  the 
to  mind  the  Leopold  Advisory 
onclusion  that  counties  could  use 
way  they  deemed  fit. 

to    the    70   pounds    scattered 
California,  there's  probably  SMF 
Colorado.  Some  experiments,  such 
for  LD  508  and  the  effects  of  sub- 
on  Turkey  Vultures,  are  con- 
universities  and  FWS  laboratories 
field   tests  on  toxic  collars  are 
Tons  of  the  stuff  are  manufac- 
and  exported  from  Oxford.  Ala- 
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WHAT  SHOULD  BE  DONE 

Every  iear  a  bill  that  would  prevent  expor- 
tation of  pesticides  banned  in  the  US  comes 
closer  to  being  passed  in  Congress.  A  nice  be- 
ginning I  ut  nowhere  near  enough.  Not  only 
should  I  anned  pesticides,  herbicides  and 
rodentici  les  not  be  exported,  their  manufac- 
ture she  ild  be  outlawed— with  hard  time 
dealt  to  violators — and  every  ounce  of  the 
poisons  9  lould  be  destroyed — with  hard  time 
dealt  to  illegal  storers.  A  call  or  letter  to 
one's  rep  'esentative  and  senators  might  help 
enlarge  he  bill's  purview  and  expedite  its 
passage.  A  picket  line  in  front  of  the  Tull 
Allen  fac  ;ory  might  bring  some  badly  needed 
publicity  to  the  problem. 

For  th  ee  years  the  US  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service,   nth  considerable  help  from  the  Los 
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Angeles  Zoo  and  other  institutions,  has  re- 
leased, fed  and  observed  zoo-bred  Andean 
Condors  in  the  Sespe  National  Forest.  Gen- 
erally the  birds  are  three  to  four  months  old 
when  released.  Of  14  condors  only  the  bird 
that  supposedly  hit  the  power  line  or  pole 
was  lost,  though  another  died  from  a  fairly 
common  attack  called  "transport  shock" 
while  being  shipped  on  a  very  hot  day. 

This  was  the  first  time  zoo-bred  condors 
had  ever  been  released  in  an  area  void  of 
thunderbirds.  Unlike  Turkey  Vultures,  con- 
dors have  practically  no  sense  of  smell  and 
they  find  carrion  by  observing  birds  with 
similar  habits,  preferably  of  their  own  spe- 
cies, but  in  a  pinch  vultures,  ravens  and  ea- 
gles will  do.  This  underdeveloped  olfactory 
process  probably  explains  why  the  first 
things  they  eat  on  a  carcass  are  its  softest 
features,  the  anus  and  mouth. 

Survival  techniques  such  as  roosting  and 
learning  how  to  fly  above,  below  and  around 
power  lines  and  poles  are  best  learned  from 
other  condors.  Some  of  the  released  Andean 
Condors  have  learned  the  techniques  so  well 
they  are  becoming  less  dependent  on  human 
handouts  and  are  venturing  farther  and  far- 
ther away  from  the  release  site.  These  mani- 
festations of  freedom  will  prove  costly,  how- 
ever, for  if  the  plan  to  release  two-,  three-,  or 
four-year-old  California  Condors  in  early  1992 
is  fulfilled,  the  older  Andeans  will  go  back  to 
jail,  as  the  wildlife  biologists  and  ornitholo- 
gists controlling  their  destinies  want  the 
young  Californians  to  learn  the  tricks  of  the 
trade  from  young,  still  dependent  Andeans. 

The  habitat  has  not  changed  much  since 
the  capture  of  the  last  California  Condor; 
foraging  areas  hundreds  of  miles  from  the  re- 
lease site  remain  intact.  The  Nature  Conser- 
vancy has  acquired  a  10.000-acre  ranch  and 
made  it  a  sanctuary.  Developments  in  condor 
country  generally  are  built  next  to  other  de- 
velopments and  thousands  of  square  miles  of 
rangelands  still  offer  plenty  of  food.  The  Si- 
erra Club  and  others  are  working  hard  to  get 
much  of  the  Sespe  River  declared  Wild  and 
Scenic  and  two  bills  to  that  effect  are  now  in 
Congress. 

Most  of  the  Sespe  National  Forest  has  not 
experienced  a  fire  in  80  years  and  is  in  dire 
need  of  a  control  burn,  which  would  increase 
the  availability  of  forage  for  wildlife.  The 
Forest  Service  has  been  talking  about  a  burn 
for  half  that  many  years  and  while  it  hasn't 
produced  any  smoke,  it  has  come  up  with  a 
lot  of  excuses  for  not  doing  so. 

As  fragments  of  lead,  including  a  22  bullet, 
were  found  in  three  autopsied  California 
Condors,  a  change  of  lead  slugs  to  copper 
ones — which  are  just  as  accurate  and  effec- 
tive as  lead— might  lengthen  the  life  of  a 
bird  or  two;  but  you've  got  to  take  on  the 
National  Rifle  Association  to  enact  that  im- 
provement. Lead  shot  is  already  outlawed  in 
National  Parks.  (Steel  shot  is  not  consist- 
ently accurate  and  leads  to  maiming  animals 
instead  of  killing  them.) 

Estimates  of  the  thunderbird  population 
increased  from  40  in  1940  to  60  in  1960,  a  pe- 
riod of  extensive  hunting  in  condor  territory. 
Shortly  thereafter  came  massive  grain  bait- 
ing and  a  decline  in  the  number  of  condors, 
a  decline  that  intensified  even  after  the  ban- 
ning of  DDT.  As  ADC  was  then  a  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  agency,  it's  not  hard  to 
speculate  why  lead  shot  became  the  number 
one  enemy. 

(While  I  have  never  seen  an  explanation  of 
why  ingested  lead  shot  kills  condors.  I  frank- 
ly don't  know  enough  condor  biology  to  dis- 
pute the  allegations  made  by  scientists. 
[Chickens  do  very  well  after  eating  roofing 
tacks:  yet  waterfowl  deaths  due  to  ingestion 


of  lead  shot  are  well  documented.)  I  know 
that  a  1950  report  detailing  the  poisoning  of 
three  condors  feeding  on  a  Coyote  carcass 
was  suppressed  by  the  same  scientists  who  to 
this  day  deny  that  1080  contributed  to  the 
big  birds'  decline  in  numbers. 

Six  dead  birds  have  been  examined  thor- 
oughly. Three  had  lead  in  their  stomachs. 
One  was  killed  biting  into  a  scented  cyanide- 
filled  bag  tied  to  a  pole  [a  "coyote  getter") 
planted  by  ADC.  A  chick  died  from  stress 
while  being  measured  by  condor  savers  under 
the  supervision  of  the  US  Fish  &  Wildlife 
Service.  And  there  was  the  Pinehurst  Con- 
dor.) 

A  back  roads  drive  from  the  Sespe  Forest  to 
Monterey  County  along  the  Pacific  Coast 
Range  and  the  western  foothills  of  the  Sierra 
reveals  that,  so  far.  development  isn't  a 
major  threat  to  traditional  condor  range  and 
probably  had  little  to  do  with  thunderbird 
decline.  Hunters  are  fewer  in  number  and 
more  responsible  than  before:  but  there  is 
little  doubt  that  direct  shooting  killed  con- 
dors in  the  past,  and  future  shootings  can't 
be  ruled  out.  Pesticides— DDT  In  particular- 
must  have  adversely  affected  hatching  in  the 
past,  but  other  raptors  that  were  affected  by 
DDT  are  holding  their  own  these  days. 

Taking  all  these  factors  into  consider- 
ation, noting  that  DDT  hasn't  been  a  major 
threat  for  twenty  years,  and  remembering 
that  the  thunderbird  population  increased 
during  the  peak  hunting  period  in  condor 
territory  and  the  rapid  decline  of  the  popu- 
lation began  and  accelerated  during  the 
years  of  massive  1080  baiting.  SMF  has  to  be 
recognized  as  the  thunderbirds'  major 
enemy — an  enemy  that  must  be  prevented 
from  returning. 

Furthermore,  13  out  of  14  is  a  good  survival 
ratio.  About  the  only  reasons  one  can  give  as 
to  why  Andeans  are  making  it  where  Califor- 
nians weren't  is  their  confinement  to  a  rel- 
atively small  territory  and  the  fact  that 
SMF  has  been  banned  during  almost  all  of 
the  experiment.  Danger  of  residual  1080  or 
DDT  poisoning  to  the  birds  seems  minuscule. 
Other  release  areas  within  the  California 
Condor's  former  range,  including  Arizona's 
Grand  Canyon,  are  being  considered. 

The  FWS  plan  may  work.  With  the  banning 
of  SMF.  a  release  of  all  jailed  condors  (Cali- 
fornians in  California.  Andeans  in  the  Andes) 
probably  would  work.  Keeping  a  thunderbird 
in  a  cage  is  like  keeping  a  human  in  a  refrig- 
erator. 

Joe  Bernhard.  a  member  of  the  Screen- 
writers' Guild,  lives  in  the  Nonose  Valley  of 
the  central-western  Sierra  foothills.  He 
founded  the  Sierra  Association  For  Environ- 
ment (SAFE)  to  stop  P.G.&E.  from  con- 
structing a  paved  road  through  the  valley.  In 
addition  to  winning  that  fight.  SAFE 
stopped  the  damming  of  Dinkey  Creek  Joe  is 
presently  wriging  two  books.  "Trekkin' 
Down  Abbey's  Bumpy  Road  (The  Diary  of  an 
Earth  Firster) "  and  'The  Condor  Con  Game  " 
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CONDOR  NATURAL  HISTORY 

In  the  beginning  was  Teratornis  terribilis 
(some  references  say  Teratornis  incredlbills), 
whose  18-foot  wingspan  made  it  the  largest 
flying  bird  that  ever  lived.  Its  range  is  un- 
known, as  is  the  reason  for  its  disappear- 
ance. 

Terribilis  was  followed  by  Gymnogyps 
amplus.  a  condor  larger  than  the  biggest 
measured  thunderbird.  which  had  a  wingspan 
of  11  feet  4  inches.  Amplus  ranged  from  coast 
to  coast  and  one  got  stuck  in  the  Los  Ange- 
les La  Brea  Tar  Pits  ten  millennia  ago,  just 
as  its  relatives  became  mired  down  in  Kern 
County  oil  pools  in  the  20th  century.  Four- 
fifths  of  California's  decaying  dinosaur  bogs 
are  in  Kern  County  and  95%  percent  in  con- 
dor country.  They  excrete  into  the  atmos- 
phere the  amount  of  hydrocarbons  emitted 
fhjm  71,000  automobiles. 

A  relative,  Gymnogyps  californlus,  the 
California  Condor,  quire  likely  was  a  con- 
temporary of  amplus  and  resided  in  Washing- 
ton and  Oregon,  filtering  south  when  amplus 
vanished.  We  know  the  thunderbird  abound- 
ed in  Washington  and  Oregon  into  recent 
times.  Lewis  and  Clark  killed  a  few.  the 
former  complaining  that  not  even  the  heavi- 
est birdshot  could  bring  one  down.  Along  the 
Columbia  River  primary  feathers  were  high- 
ly prized  as  pipe  stems. 

Reports  of  California  Condor  remains  have 
reportedly  been  found  in  Florida  and  New 
York  but  they  probably  were  of  amplus.  The 
thunderbird  apparently  ranged  from  western 
Canada  south  to  lower  Baja  California,  where 
its  primary  feathers  were  also  used:  here  as 
a  monetary  token  of  exchange.  A  quill  filled 
with  gold  dust  could  buy  a  seat  at  a  poker 
table,  a  drink  and  other  goods  available  dur- 
ing the  gold  rush  days. 

Under  natural  conditions  the  California 
Condor  lays  one  egg  a  year  and  spends  twice 
that  amount  of  time  rearing  the  chick. 
Under  stress,  new  eggs  are  laid  as  fast  as 
they  are  stolen.  This  is  how  the  zoo  sci- 
entists have  increased  the  incarcerated  pop- 
ulation from  28  to  40  and.  at  the  same  time, 
made  the  birds  think  that  Southern  Califor- 
nia Edison  employees  are  their  moms  and 
dads.— Joe  Bernard.* 


COMBAT  DISCRIMINATION  IN 
HOME  MORTGAGE  LENDING 

•  Mr.  BOND.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  draw  the  Senate's  attention 
to  the  action  taken  this  week  by  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Mortgrasre  Corpora- 
tion [Freddie  Mac]  to  combat  discrimi- 


nation in  home  mortgage  lending. 
Freddie  Mac  on  Monday  announced  a 
package  of  clarification  to  its  under- 
writing guidelines  for  the  purchase  of 
mortgages  to  ensure  that  every  bor- 
rower has  an  equal  chance  to  own  a 
home.  Their  efforts  are  important  and 
commendable  because  discrimination 
in  home  mortgage  lending  cannot  be 
tolerated. 

Nearly  1  year  ago,  the  Subcommittee 
on  Consumer  and  Regulatory  Affairs  of 
the  Senate  Banking  Committee, 
chaired  by  Senator  Dixon  of  Illinois, 
held  a  hearing  to  discuss  the  role  that 
the  secondary  market  for  home  loans 
might  play  in  mortgage  discrimina- 
tion. As  the  ranking  member  on  the 
subcommittee,  I  had  many  questions 
about  how  secondary  market  policies 
might  contribute  to  discrimination 
based  on  race,  sex,  or  marital  status.  I 
was  concerned  that  there  might  be  a 
white,  suburban  bias  in  the  underwrit- 
ing guidelines  at  all  of  the  secondary 
market  agencies  and  asked  all  of  the 
agencies  to  reexamine  their  policies. 

At  that  hearing,  Freddie  Mac  re- 
leased a  study  entitled  "The  Secondary 
Market  and  Community  Lending 
through  Lenders'  Eyes."  The  study  did 
not  find  any  overt  discrimination,  but 
its  conclusion  was  that  lenders' 
misperceptions  of  secondary  market 
standards,  borrowers,  and  neighbor- 
hoods all  played  a  role  in  disparate 
lending  rates  to  various  neighborhoods. 

At  that  hearing,  Freddie  Mac  Chair- 
man Leland  Brendsel  promised,  "First, 
I  plan  to  make  sure  that  our  under- 
writing guidelines  have  no  hidden  bi- 
ases and  that  they  are  well  understood. 
Our  study  surprised  me  with  some  ex- 
cellent examples  of  how  some  of  our 
current  guidelines  are  misinterpreted 
or  how  they  can  be  improved." 

He  followed  through  on  this  promise 
by  establishing  an  underwriting  guide- 
line review  board  consisting  of  Freddie 
Mac  employees,  lenders,  and  commu- 
nity groups.  This  group  has  spent  the 
past  year  reviewing  Freddie  Mac's  poli- 
cies to  find  areas  where  changes  and 
clarifications  were  needed. 

This  Monday,  Freddie  Mac  an- 
nounced revisions  to  its  underwriting 
guidelines  as  a  result  of  this  year  long 
review.  Specifically,  they  announced 
revisions  in  their  policies  regarding  the 
funding  of  downpayments,  credit  un- 
derwriting of  applicants,  and  property 
locations.  Fred(iie  Mac  emphasized, 
however,  that  the  revisions  of  their 
guidelines  do  not  relax  the  underwrit- 
ing standards.  Rather,  the  changes  at- 
tempt to  ensure  that  credit  worthy 
borrowers  are  not  denied  financing  be- 
cause of  misperceptions  about  Freddie 
Mac's  guidelines. 

I  am  delighted  that  Freddie  Mac  has 
lived  up  to  the  commitment  made  at 
our  hearing  last  year.  It  takes  persist- 
ence and  introspection  to  root  out  sub- 
tle forms  of  discrimination,  we  should 
certainly    commend    Freddie    Mac    for 


undertaking  this  effort.  They  should  be 
applauded  for  their  dedicvtion  to  pro- 
viding equal  access  to  mortgage  funds 
regardless  of  race,  sex,  or  marital  sta- 
tus.* 


NATIONAL  EDUCATION  PROPERTY 

BOARD  ACT— S.  2165 
•  Mr.  BINGAMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  speak  in  support  of  the  Na- 
tional Education  Property  Board  Act.  I 
believe  this  act  is  an  important  step  in 
improving  American  education.  It  es- 
tablishes a  National  Education  Prop- 
erty Board  [NEPB]  to  guide  school  sys- 
tems in  obtaining  and  using  Federal 
surplus  property. 

Education  has  been  declared  a  na- 
tional priority,  but  unfortunately,  not 
increasing  Government  spending  has 
become  a  national  sacrament.  Improv- 
ing our  schools  without  adequate  fund- 
ing is  impossible,  of  course;  the  goals 
outlined  in  the  America  2000  report 
seem  unattainable  in  this  era  of  tight 
budgets  and  Government  spending 
cuts.  Purchasing  new  supplies  and 
equipment  is  only  a  dream  for  schools 
facing  budget  cutbacks  and  increased 
demand.  However,  what  we  cannot  buy 
for  our  schools,  we  can  give  to  them. 
That  is  the  purpose  of  this  bill — to  use 
Government  surplus  where  it  is  needed 
most. 

There  is  a  resource  that  can  be 
tapped  to  give  our  schools  the  comput- 
ers, desks,  chairs,  and  other  property 
they  so  desperately  need— without 
costing  the  taxpayers  one  cent.  Every 
year,  billions  of  dollars'  worth  of  Fed- 
eral property  becomes  obsolete,  redun- 
dant, or  excess.  This  surplus  is  distrib- 
uted by  a  complex  and  cumbersome 
system.  Equipment  that  schools  need 
never  gets  to  them  because  it  must 
first  run  a  bureaucratic  gamut  in 
which  first  other  Federal  agencies, 
then  the  Federal  Aviation  Administra- 
tion, then  State  agencies  all  pick  and 
choose  the  items  they  want  and  leave 
the  rest.  As  it  is,  virtually  nothing 
trickles  down  to  the  schools.  This  bill 
proposes  a  change  in  this  system  to 
better  meet  the  needs  of  schools  and 
the  Nation. 

Establishing  educational  institutions 
as  first  in  the  pecking  order  for  Gov- 
ernment surplus  will  benefit  American 
education  enormously.  Computers  that 
are  obsolete  by  the  standards  of  Los 
Alamos  National  Laboratory  are  a 
dream  come  true  for  most  classroom 
teachers.  Worn-out  jeeps  from  the 
Army  may  be  useless  to  the  military, 
but  would  be  invaluable  to  a  high 
school  machine  shop  class.  Office  fur- 
niture no  longer  suitable  for  use  in 
Washington  will  have  an  immediate 
impact  on  inner-city  classrooms  which 
have  no  desks.  Instead  of  being  re- 
turned to  the  bureaucracy,  Govern- 
ment property  will  go  directly  to  the 
people  who  need  it  most— the  students. 

To  identify  and  distribute  items  use- 
ful to  educators,  we  propose  to  estab- 
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National    Education    Property 

authorized  for  5  years.  By  expe- 

:he  transfer  of  Federal  property 

institutions,    the    Board 

make  the  America  2000  goals 

and  have  a  real  and  imme- 

ihipact  on  America's  classrooms. 

provide  the  educated,  trained  citi- 

country  will  need,  it  is  essen- 

make  fundamental  changes  in 

we  teach  our  children.  Creat- 

authorizing    the    NEPB    will 

Available  billions  of  dollars  in  in- 

e     surplus     property     for     our 

If  we  are  to  make  education  a 

in    America    as    well    as    in 

,  this  legislation  is  an  impor- 

It  does  not  require  the  Fed- 

Gijvernment  to  spend  more  money 

not  have.  All  it  asks  is  that  we 

(  ducational   institutions  at   the 

the  list, 
president,  I  ask  that  the  text  of 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 
(S.  2165)  follows: 
S.  2165 
by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
assembled, 

.  SHORT  TITLE. 

.ct  may  be  cited  as  the  "National 
Property  Board  Act". 

AND  PURPOSES. 

•The  Congress  finds  that — 
thete  is  a  need  to  improve  the  quality  of 
s4hool  education; 

technical    and   engineering 
is  also  essential  to  the  future 
of  the  Nation; 
provide  the  trained  and  educated 
essential  to  the  future  competitive- 
he  United  States,  improvements  in 
maihematics,    science   and   technology 
programs  are  necessary; 
rovide  a  quality  education  in  math- 
science  and  technology  and  train 
academic  and  vocational  students,  so- 
and  expensive  equipment  Is  often 


n  ay 


agencies  have  such  equipment 
be  determined  as  surplus  or  ex- 
proierty;  and 

there  is  a  need  to  establish  a  separate, 

nt  national  entity  to  facilitate  and 

the  inventory  an  transfer  of  surplus 

Federal  property  to  postsecond- 

instltutions  and  other  educational  insti- 


StItement  of  Purpose.— The  purposes 

are  to — 
estiblish  an  independent  National  Edu- 
^operty  Board  and  to  serve  as  the 
to  facilitate,  oversee  and  direct 
Inventory  and  distribution  of  surplus  and 
I  ederal   personal   property  available 
F«  leral   agencies   to  enhance  mathe- 
cience  and  technology  education  by 
such  property  to — 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  as 
nder  section  1471  (8)  and  (21)  of  the 
Elementjiry  and  Secondary  E^ducation  Act  of 
.S.C.  2891  (8)  and  (21)); 
po^econdary  institutions; 
ority  institutions; 
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as  simple  and  unencumbered  in  application, 
review  and  execution,  as  possible; 

(3)  develop  policies  and  procedures  that  en- 
courage the  participating  Federal  agencies 
to  support  the  cost  of  shipping,  installation 
and  technical  assistance  for  elementary  and 
secondary  institutions,  and  minority  col- 
leges and  universities: 

(4)  collect  data  and  develop  a  report  for 
Congress  on  the  inventory  and  distribution 
of  appropriate  surplus  and  excess  Federal 
personal  property;  and 

(5)  make  recommendations  for  additional 
data  gathering  and  on  how  to  improve  the 
operation  of  the  system. 

SEC.      3.      NATIONAL      EDUCATION      PROPERTY 
BOARD. 

(a)  IN  GENERAL.— Title  n  of  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1949  (40  U.S.C.  481  et  seq.)  is  amended  by  in- 
serting after  section  208  the  following  new 
section: 

"NATIONAI,  EDUCATION  PROPERTY  BOARD 

"Sec.  203a.  (a)  For  the  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion— 

"(1)  the  term  'Board'  means  the  National 
Education  Property  Board  established  under 
subsection  (b); 

"(2)  the  term  'minority  institution'  has  the 
same  meaning  as  such  term  is  defined  under 
section  1046(3)  of  the  Higher  Education  Act 
of  1965  (20  U.S.C.  1135d-5(3));  and 

"(3)  the  term  'personal  property'  means  all 
personal  property  as  defined  by  the  General 
Services  Administration's  Standard  Federal 
Classification  for  personal  property. 

"(b)  There  is  established  a  National  Edu- 
cation Property  Board  which  shall  be  an 
Independent  establishment  as  defined  under 
section  104  of  title  5,  United  States  Code. 

"(c)(1)  The  Board  shall  consist  of  five 
trustees  appointed  by  the  President. 

"(2)  Trustees  of  the  Board  shall  be  ap- 
pointed on  the  basis  of  experience  and  exper- 
tise in  the  needs  and  use  of  property  by  edu- 
cational institutions,  from  among — 

"(A)  individuals  who  are  senior  level  ex- 
ecutives representing  the  private  sector;  and 

"(B)  individuals  who  are  senior  level  ex- 
ecutives representing  the  academic  commu- 
nity. 

"(3)  The  initial  trustees  of  the  Board  shall 
be  appointed  no  later  than  sixty  days  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  section. 

"(4)(A)  In  order  to  retain  an  apjpointment 
to  the  Board,  a  trustee  is  required  to  attend 
at  least  fifty  percent  of  the  scheduled  meet- 
ings of  the  Board  in  any  calendar  year. 

"(B)  A  trustee  who  does  not  comply  with 
the  requirement  of  subparagraph  (A)  shall 
cease  to  be  a  trustee  on  January  1  next  fol- 
lowing the  calendar  year  In  which  he  failed 
to  comply. 

"(5)  A  vacancy  on  the  Board  shall  not  af- 
fect its  powers,  but  shall  be  filled  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  original  appointment 
was  made. 

"(6)  Trustees  of  the  Board  shall  each  be  ap- 
pointed to  serve  a  five-year  term. 

"(7)  Each  trustee  of  the  Board  shall  serve 
without  compensation,  but  shall  be  allowed 
travel  expenses  including  per  diem  in  lieu  of 
subsistence,  as  authorized  by  section  5703  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  when  engaging  in 
the  performance  of  Board  duties. 

"(8)  The  Board  may  begin  to  carry  out  its 
duties  under  this  section  when  any  three 
trustees  of  the  Board  have  been  appointed. 

"(d)  The  Board  shall— 

"(1)  identify  and  collect  monthly,  all  avail- 
able information  on  the  amounts  and  types 
of  surplus  and  excess  Federal  personal  prop- 
erty, including  personal  property  acquired 
with  funds  appropriated  to  Federal  agencies. 


and  shall  make  such  property  available  to 
the  education  community  from  Federal 
agencies  which  interact  with  educational  in- 
stitutions and  other  organizations  involved 
in  training  and  employing  individuals  com- 
petent in  science,  mathematics,  engineering, 
and  technology,  including  the — 

"(A)  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment; 

"(B)  Central  Intelligence  Agency; 

"(C)  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs; 

"(D)  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration; 

"(E)  National  Science  Foundation; 

"(F)  Department  of  Agriculture; 

"(G)  Department  of  Commerce; 

"(H)  Department  of  Defense; 

"(I)  Department  of  Education; 

"(J)  Department  of  Energy; 

"(K)  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services; 

"(L)  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment; 

"(M)  Department  of  the  Interior; 

"(N)  Department  of  Labor; 

"(O)  Department  of  State; 

"(P)  Department  of  Transportation; 

"(Q)  Environmental  Protection  Agency; 

"(R)  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission;  and 

"(S)  Veterans'  Administration; 

"(2)  identify  gaps  in  the  data  and  collect 
additional  data  that  is  needed; 

"(3)  establish  an  Information  dissemina- 
tion strategy  using  electronic  and  written 
copy  dissemination  of  information  on  per- 
sonal property  available  to  the  academic 
community: 

"(4)  provide  technical  assistance  as  re- 
quired to  assist  property  managers  in  par- 
ticipating government  agencies; 

"(5)  develop  a  method  of  direct  transfer  of 
property  from  the  Federal  agency  to  the  re- 
ceiving educational  institution  without  in- 
volving other  Federal  or  State  agencies  in 
storage  or  shipping  of  such  property; 

"(6)  develop  a  method  whereby  a  grantee 
receiving  equipment  or  other  personal  prop- 
erty agrees  to  release  the  United  States,  or 
any  person  acting  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States,  from  all  civil  liability  resulting  from 
the  receipt,  shipping.  Installation,  operation, 
handling,  use  and  maintenance  of  the  equip- 
ment after  such  equipment  Is  physically  re- 
moved from  the  government  facility; 

"(7)  develop  a  method  to  provide  a  Federal 
agency  with  the  option  to  directly  transfer 
surplus  qr  excess  personal  property  by  loan 
or  grant  with  title  to  property  provided 
under  a  grant  instrument  to  be  vested  in  the 
receiving  educational  institution  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Federal  agency  and  without 
penalty  to  the  awarding  agency; 

"(8)  oversee  that  transfers  made  under  sub- 
section (e)  shall  into  be  competitive,  and 
shall  be  at  the  discretion  of  the  designated 
education  authority  at  the  respective  Fed- 
eral agency; 

"(9)  facilitate  the  disposal  of  all  applicable 
surplus  and  excess  personal  property  to  edu- 
cational institutions  under  section  203  of 
this  Act;  and 

"(10)  report  annually  to  the  President  and 
Congress  as  specified  under  subsection  (f). 

"(e)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 203,  the  Board  may  make  surplus  and 
excess  personal  property,  which  would  other- 
wise be  made  available  to  educational  insti- 
tutions through  State  agencies  under  sub- 
sections (j)  and  (k)  of  such  section,  directly 
available  to  educational  institutions  (includ- 
ing minority  institutions  and  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  as  defined  under  sec- 
tions 1471  (8)  and  (21)  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  (20  U.S.C. 
2891  (8)  and  (21)). 


"(f)(1)(A)  No  later  than  one  year  after  the 
Board  holds  Its  first  meeting  of  trustees,  the 
Board  shall  submit  an  interim  report  of  its 
progress  toward  meeting  the  objectives  of 
this  section. 

"(B)  No  later  than  one  year  after  the  Board 
submits  its  interim  reiport,  the  Board  shall 
submit  a  full  report,  including — 

"(1)  a  list  of  all  Federal  agencies  partici- 
pating in  the  distribution  of  property  under 
this  section: 

"(11)  a  report  on  Federal  agency  coopera- 
tion and  support  of  the  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion; 

"(iii)  a  list  of  all  Federal  agencies  partici- 
pating in  the  on-line  information  service 
noting  property  available  for  dissemination; 

"(iv)  a  list  of  all  property  made  available 
under  this  section; 

"(V)  the  quantity  and  value  of  the  property 
transferred  under  this  section  by  each  Fed- 
eral agency  to — 

"(I)  elementary  and  secondary  schools  as 
defined  under  sections  1471  (8)  and  (21)  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965  (20  C.S.C.  2891  (8)  and  (21)); 

"(II)  postsecondary  Institutions; 

"(III)  minority  institutions; 

"(IV)  precoUege  institutions; 

"(V)  hospitals; 

"(VI)  museums; 

"(VII)  professional  societies;  and 

"(VIII)  eleemosynary  institutions; 

"(vl)  a  list  of  the  quantity  and  value  of 
equipment  transferred  to  each  educational 
institution  under  this  section; 

"(vli)  a  list  of  the  recipient  educational  in- 
stitutions; and 

"(vill)  the  results  of  a  user  evaluation  of 
the  property  program  under  this  section. 

"(2)  The  Board  shall  submit  an  annual  re- 
port containing  the  information  required 
under  paragraph  (1)(B) — 

"(A)  on  the  date  occurring  one  year  after 
the  date  of  the  submission  of  the  first  full  re- 
port; and 

"(B)  on  such  day  for  each  year  thereafter. 

"(g)(1)  The  Board  may  secure  directly  from 
any  Federal  agency  such  information  as  may 
be  necessary  to  enable  the  Board  to  carry 
out  this  section.  On  the  request  of  the  Chair- 
person of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  the  head  of 
the  agency  shall  furnish  the  Information  to 
the  Board. 

"(2)  The  Board  may  accept,  use,  and  dis- 
pose of  gifts  and  donations  of  services  or 
property. 

"(3)  Tue  Board  may  use  the  United  States 
mails  in  the  same  manner  and  under  the 
same  conditions  as  the  departments  and 
agencies  of  the  United  States. 

"(4)  The  Administrator  of  the  General 
Services  Administration  shall  provide  to  the 
Board  on  a  reimbursable  basis  such  support 
service  as  the  Board  may  request. 

"(h)(1)  The  Board  shall  meet  on  a  regular 
basis,  as  necessary,  but  not  less  than  three 
times  a  year  at  the  call  of  the  Chairperson  or 
a  majority  of  the  trustees. 

"(2)  A  simple  majority  of  the  appointed 
trustees  of  the  Board  shall  constitute  a 
quorum  for  the  transaction  of  business. 

"(3)  The  Board  shall  take  all  actions  of  the 
Board  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  trustees  at- 
tending a  duly  called  and  constituted  meet- 
ing of  the  Board.  No  individual  may  vote  or 
exercise  any  of  the  powers  of  a  trustee  by 
proxy. 

"(4)(A)  The  Chairperson  and  Vice  Chair- 
person shall  be  elected  by  and  from  the 
trustees  of  the  Board. 

"(B)  The  Chairperson  and  Vice  Chairperson 
until  the  expiration  of  their  terms  as  trust- 
ees, or  until  the  resignation  or  removal  by  a 
majority  of  the  trustees. 


"(5)  The  Chairperson  of  the  Board,  in  con- 
sultation with  the  Vice  Chairperson,  shall 
appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of  a  staff 
administrator  and  such  support  personnel  as 
may  be  reasonable  and  necessary  to  enable 
the  Board  to  carry  out  its  functions  without 
regard  to  the  provisions  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  governing  appointments  in  the 
competitive  service,  and  without  regrard  to 
the  provisions  of  chapter  51  and  subchapter 
lU  of  chapter  S3  of  such  title,  or  of  any  other 
provision  of  law.  relating  to  the  classifica- 
tion of  positions  and  General  Schedule  i>ay 
rates.  The  rate  of  pay  for  the  staff  adminis- 
trator or  other  personnel  may  not  exceed  the 
rate  payable  for  level  V  of  the  Executive 
Schedule  under  section  5316  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code. 

"(6)  On  the  request  of  the  Chairperson  of 
the  Board,  the  head  of  any  Federal  agency  Is 
authorized  to  detail,  without  reimburse- 
ment, any  personnel  of  such  agency  to  the 
Board  to  assist  the  Board  In  carrying  out  the 
duties  of  the  Board.  Such  detail  shall  be 
without  Interruption  or  loss  of  civil  service 
status  or  privilege. 

"(i)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  this  section,  $5,000,000  in 
fiscal  year  1992,  and  $4,000,000  In  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  1993  through  1996.". 

"(b)  Technical  and  Conforming  amend- 
ments.—The  table  of  contents  for  the  Fed- 
eral Property  and  Administrative  Services 
Act  of  1949  Is  amended  by  Inserting  after  the 
Item  relating  to  section  203  the  following: 
"Sec.  203a.  National  Education  Property 
Board.".* 


EAST  ST.  LOUIS  TACKLES  THE 
TRASH 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  in  my 
home  State  of  Illinois,  the  city  of  East 
St.  Louis  is  confronted  with  a  difficult 
fiscal  situation  similar  to  that  facing 
many  of  our  Nation's  cities.  East  St. 
Louis,  however,  deserves  great  praise 
for  the  actions  of  its  citizens  in  orga- 
nizing to  deal  with  the  trash  crisis  that 
has  been  plaguing  the  city. 

Facing  harsh  fiscal  realities.  East  St. 
Louis  stopped  paying  its  sanitation 
contractor  in  1985.  Given  the  accumula- 
tion of  garbage  since  that  time,  the 
current  cleanup  process  will  take  up  to 
2  years  to  complete. 

Through  the  diligent  actions  of  the 
local  citizens,  approximately  100  volun- 
teers have  been  organized  into  Oper- 
ation New  Spirit.  With  the  assistance 
of  the  State  and  county,  labor  and 
equipment  have  been  organized  to 
begin  cleaning  up  East  St.  Louis  within 
the  next  few  weeks. 

Tackling  the  garbage  problem  has  ne- 
cessitated coming  up  with  creative  so- 
lutions. Two  projects  entered  into  with 
Archer  Danield  Midland  [ADM]  and 
Waste  Management  Inc.,  are  good  ex- 
amples of  the  creative  thinking  and  en- 
ergy needed  to  get  East  St.  Louis  on  its 
feet  again.  The  ADM  project  involves 
the  Illinois  Bureau  of  Prisons  collect- 
ing old,  abandoned  tires  and  hauling 
them  to  Decatur  where  ADM  will  ac- 
cept one  truckload  of  tires  at  no 
charge— waiving  the  35-cent-per-tire 
charge — to  use  in  their  operations.  The 
Waste  Management  project  allows  the 


city  to  take  two  loads  of  trash  to  the 
company's  Chain  of  Rocks  landfill  at 
no  charge.  This  will  also  result  in  a 
savings  to  the  city. 

East  St.  Louis  deserves  to  be  com- 
mended for  its  efforts  to  deal  with  a 
contentious  problem  during  a  difficult 
economic  period.  Its  citizens'  hard 
work  should  be  an  inspiration  to  all  of 
us.» 


IN  COMMEMORATION  OF  THE 
YEARS  OF  SERVICE  AND  RE- 
TIREMENT OF  PATRICIA  JOY 
JONES 

•  Mr.  SEYMOUR.  Mr.  President,  today, 
I  honor  a  rare  individual  and  at  the 
same  time  tell  you  with  some  degree  of 
humility  that  I  perhai)s  would  not  be 
standing  here  today,  were  it  not  for 
this  same  individual  and  the  challenge 
this  remarkable  woman  laid  out  for  me 
some  29  years  ago.  At  the  time,  I  had 
just  started  a  real  estate  brokerage 
business  in  the  city  of  Anaheim  in  Cali- 
fornia and  in  the  process  became  a 
member  of  the  Anaheim  Board  of  Real- 
tors. There  was  something  about  the 
realty  board  at  the  time  that  I  was  un- 
happy with,  so  I  stormed  into  their  of- 
fice to  file  a  complaint.  There,  I  was 
first  to  meet,  Patricia  Jones,  a  woman 
I  would  quickly  learn  was  about  as 
stubborn  and  strong  willed  as  I  was.  As 
I  vented  my  unhappiness  to  her,  she 
shot  back  with  a  challenge  "Well  Mr. 
Seymour,  if  you  don't  like  the  way 
things  are  run  around  here,  why  don't 
you  just  get  involved  and  so  something 
about  it!"  Little  did  either  of  us  know 
that  to  "just  get  involved"  would  set 
me  on  a  path  of  involvement  not  just 
with  the  Anaheim  Board  of  Realtors, 
but  with  countless  causes  and  organi- 
zations in  my  community,  becoming  a 
city  councilman,  mayor.  State  senator, 
and  now,  U.S.  Senator.  But  this  is  a 
tribute  to  Pat  Jones,  for  in  her  own  de- 
termined way,  she  laid  down  this  same 
challenge  "to  get  involved"  to  many 
other  people  whose  lives  she  touched, 
and  the  community  was  enriched  for 
her  having  done  so. 

Like  many  Californians  her  roots 
were  elsewhere,  in  her  case,  Boise,  ID. 
In  1942  she  saw  her  chance  to  find  her 
dream  when  she  was  presented  with  a 
scholarship  to  the  University  of  Red- 
lands.  Following  college,  she  worked 
for  an  insurance  agency  in  Laguna 
Beach,  CA.  Then  in  1965,  something 
magical  happened  to  a  small  commu- 
nity of  mostly  orange  groves  in  central 
Orange  County.  Another  person  had  a 
dream,  of  a  place  where  fantasy  and 
fun  would  rule  the  day.  Walt  Disney 
came  to  Anaheim  and  the  small  sleepy 
conrununity  of  German  immigrants  was 
on  its  way  to  becoming  an  inter- 
national destination.  With  it  came 
jobs,  and  growth,  and  opportunity  and 
homes  for  people  to  raise  families  and 
pursue  their  dreams.  With  homes,  came 
the  need  for  people  to  market  them  and 
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75  real  estate  brokers  in  the  area  came 
togethi  r  to  form  the  Anaheim  Board  of 
Realto  8.  They  searched  far  and  wide 
for  an  energetic  person  to  run  things, 
and  th  !y  found  everything  they  could 
as  for  in  a  sharp  young  woman,  Pat 
Jones.  The  board  of  realtors  became 
her  ba|)y,  and  she  saw  it  grow  with  a 
at  one  time  of  over  800 
She  inspired  others  "to  get 
with  several  members  serv- 
Blective  or  appointed  office,  in- 
members  of  the  planning  com- 
city  council,  mayor,  county 
supervisors,  State  senate  and 
ase,  U.S.  Senator.  This  is  a  di- 
rellection  on  Pat  Jones  and  her  de- 
and  leadership, 
contributed  much  besides  her 
as  the  only  executive  officer 
A4aheim  board  has  ever  known, 
been  active  in  the  Guardian 
women's  division  of  the  Ana- 
(Jhamber  of  Commerce,  and  the 
fessional  auxiliary  of  the  Ana- 
4ssistance  League.  She  loves  to 
on  her  weekends  to  her  moun- 
deaway  in  Idyllwild,  but  even 
is  not  content  to  just  relax, 
been  an  active  associate  mem- 
the  Idyllwild  School  of  Music 
Arts  and  the  garden  club  chair- 
the  past  2  years  of  the  home 
]  lyllwild  Fiesta  Institute.  Mr. 
I  would  ask  that  the  Mem- 
the  Senate  join  me  and  the  hun- 
her  friends  who  will  be  gather- 
aJ)propriately  enough  on  the 
of  Valentine's  Day,  February 
to  commemorate  Patricia  Joy 
her  36  years  of  service  to  her 
ty  and  bid  her  good  wishes  for 
abundaht  good  health  and  happiness  as 
bei  ins  her  much  deserved  retire- 
fi  om  the  Anaheim  Board  of  Real- 
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IN  SUPPORT  OF  S.  710 


1  >URENBERGER.  Mr.  President, 

t  3day  to  cosponsor  S.  710,  which 

(ermanently  extend  the  Federal 

exemption  for  agricultural  private 

bonds— also    known   as   aggie 


a  re 


and 


bonds   are   essential    if   farm 

to  be  made  for  the  next  gen- 

of  farmers.   As  America  sees 

numbers  of  farmers  leaving  the 

younger  generations  moving 

cities,  the  need  for  tax-exempt 

I  onds  is  clear.  Federal  law  con- 

t,he  use  of  the  bonds  for  loans  to 

tifne  farm  purchases  and  restricts 

a  maximum   of  $250,000   per 

per  lifetime. 

1980,  $450  million  in  aggie  bonds 

used  by  more  than  3,500  be- 

farmers  to  purchase  farmland, 

agricultural    facilities,    and 

needed    machinery.    Without 

(onds,   many   of  these   farmers 

not   have   been   able    to   enter 

or  modernize  their  facilities. 

si*vey  conducted  by  the  National 


bi  en 


Council  of  State  Agricultural  Finance 
Programs  in  August  1990,  77  percent  of 
the  recipients  of  aggie  bond  financing 
used  the  loans  to  make  their  first  land 
purchase;  and,  66  percent  of  the  recipi- 
ents said  they  could  not  have  made  the 
purchases  in  question  if  not  for  these 
loans. 

Local  lenders  are  the  primary  pur- 
chasers of  aggie  bonds  and  it  is  the 
local  community  that  benefits  from 
the  beginning  farmers  that  are  funded 
by  them.  As  farmers  are  established  by 
this  financing,  the  benefits  of  this  pro- 
gram ripples  out  to  the  implement 
dealers,  seed  suppliers,  and  other  serv- 
ices in  the  rural  economy.  Tax  exemp- 
tion for  aggie  bonds  is  good  public  pol- 
icy. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  proud  to  join 
Senator  Grasslby  in  cosponsoring  this 
bill  and  hope  that  the  Senate  will  ap- 
prove this  exemption.* 


CONGRESSIONAL  CALL  TO 
CONSCIENCE 

•  Mr.  KOHL.  Mr.  President,  as  one  of 
the  cochairs  of  the  Congressional  Call 
to  Conscience  Vigil  in  the  102d  Con- 
gress, I  rise  today  to  bring  the  Senate 
up  to  date  on  the  plight  of  Jews  in  Rus- 
sia. Since  the  beginning  of  perestroika, 
Soviet  Jewish  emigration  has  Increased 
dramatically  and  giving  many  Soviet 
Jews,  and  their  families  and  friends, 
new  hope  of  freedom.  Added  to  the  hope 
of  the  past  is  the  reality  of  the  present: 
the  demise  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
conclusion  of  the  cold  war. 

The  promise  of  both  the  past  and 
present  are  real— but  not  yet  fully  real- 
ized. There  are  still  at  least  400  people 
whose  right  to  emigrate  is  being  denied 
in  Russia.  And  the  rise  of  anti-Semi- 
tism throughout  the  successor  states 
gives  further  cause  for  concern. 

Anti-Semitism  is  still  very  strong  in 
the  new  commonwealth,  especially  in 
Russia.  It  is  a  hatred  that  unfortu- 
nately has  developed  with  Russia's  his- 
tory. From  as  early  as  Ivan  III.  many 
Russians  have  considered  Jews  a  threat 
to  the  state.  In  some  ways  it  seems 
that  anti-Semitism  has  been  passed  on 
from  generation  to  generation,  from 
the  czars  to  Stalin,  from  Stalin  to 
Khrushchev,  from  Khrushchev  to 
Brezhnev,  and  from  Brezhnev  to  some 
of  the  people  and  leaders  of  today.  The 
historic  prejudice  against  Judaism  is 
symbolized  by  the  reduction  in  the 
number  of  synagogues.  There  were  well 
over  2,000  synagogues  in  the  Soviet 
State  at  its  early  stages.  By  1926  there 
were  about  1,100,  500  in  1945,  150  in  1960, 
60  in  1964,  and  less  than  50  by  1983.  By 
1985,  if  a  Jew  wanted  to  practice  his  or 
her  religion,  they  would  have  to  do  it 
in  secret,  at  risk.  During  perestroika. 
Government  sanctioned  anti-Semitism 
declined  and  emigration  picked  up  con- 
siderably. However,  grassroots  anti- 
Semitism  was  still  very  much  alive  and 
is  growing  today. 


Only  last  week  there  was  an  anti-Se- 
mitic demonstration  outside  the  Krem- 
lin; 10,000  people  participated  in  this 
pro-Communist  rightwing  demonstra- 
tion, which  blamed  Jews  for  all  of  Rus- 
sia's problems.  Significantly,  the  au- 
thorities did  nothing  to  control  or  re- 
spond to  the  protest.  In  the  Russian 
mass  media,  attacks  against  Jews  have 
become  a  matter  of  routine.  Many  pub- 
lications in  Russia  blame  the  Jewish 
people  for  Russia's  problems.  These 
publications  have  a  broad  circulation 
which  is  growing.  Harassment  of  Jews 
has  increased.  Swastikas  can  be  found 
painted  on  many  walls  in  Moscow  and 
Jewish  cemeteries  have  been  dese- 
crated. Incidents  of  verbal  and  written 
insults  abound.  Violent  grassroots 
anti-Semitic  groups  have  developed. 
Panic  among  Jews  has  spread  with  the 
rumors  of  pogroms. 

I  think  it  is  important  for  the  Senate 
to  recognize  that  anti-Semitism  is  con- 
nected to — and  is  often  used  as  a 
smokescreen  by — the  antidemocratic 
elements  of  Russian  society.  They  use 
anti-Semitism  to  try  to  stop  progress 
by  using  the  Jews  as  a  scapegoat  for 
the  economic  troubles  in  Russia.  Anti- 
Semitic  publications  prevent  the  devel- 
opment of  democracy  by  working 
against  what  democracy  stands  for— 
freedom  for  all. 

Extreme  anti-Semitic  groups,  fortu- 
nately, are  not  supported  by  the  major- 
ity of  the  population  in  Russia.  How- 
ever, the  local  authorities  are  not  pre- 
venting or  speaking  out  against  this 
activity.  This  has  created  a  climate  of 
fear  and  hatred.  We  must  help  put  an 
end  to  this  hatred  by  encouraging  fur- 
ther democratic  reform  in  Russia  and 
the  passage  of  laws  which  guarantees 
the  human  rights  of  all  its  citizens.  We 
must  also  continue  to  fight  for  the  free 
right  to  emigrate.  We  cannot  stop  until 
this  is  achieved.  It  is  our  responsibil- 
ity.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  SECRET  SERVICE 
DIRECTOR  JOHN  R.  SIMPSON 

•  Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  pay  tribute  to  John  R.  Simp- 
son, the  16th  Director  of  the  U.S.  Se- 
cret Service.  Director  Simpson  is  retir- 
ing after  a  long  and  distinguished  ca- 
reer with  the  Secret  Service,  having 
served  as  its  Director  for  the  past  10 
years. 

Director  Simpson  began  his  career 
with  the  Service  in  1962,  as  a  special 
agent  in  the  Boston  field  office.  His  ca- 
reer assignments  have  taken  him  from 
assistant  special  agent  in  charge  of  the 
Protective  Support  Division  to  duty  in 
the  Vice  Presidential  Protective  Divi- 
sion, the  Foreign  Missions  Branch  of 
the  Uniformed  Division,  and  the  Dig- 
nitary Protective  Division.  In  1979,  he 
was  promoted  to  Assistant  Director  of 
Protective  Operations  after  having 
served  2  years  as  the  special  agent  in 
charge  of  the  Presidential  Protective 


Division.  He  was  named  16th  Director 
of  the  Secret  Service  on  December  8. 
1981.  Since  that  time,  he  has  skillfully 
overseen  the  Service's  protective  and 
investigations  missions.  He  also  has 
the  distinction  of  being  the  first  Amer- 
ican elected  as  the  President  of 
INTERPOL,  a  position  which  he  held 
from  1984  to  1988. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  work  di- 
rectly with  Director  Simpson  during 
the  time  I  have  served  as  ranking 
member  of  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  which  oversees  the  Se- 
cret Service.  Director  Simpson  has 
been  an  outstanding  advocate  for  the 
Service  and  has  promoted  and  forged  a 
cooperative  relationship  between  the 
Service  and  the  Congress.  He  led  the 
Service  through  an  era  of  technological 
advancement  and  increased  investiga- 
tive responsibilities. 

Director  Simpson  leaves  the  Service 
with  a  most  impressive  list  of  achieve- 
ments. He  has  been  an  active  leader  in 
the  law  enforcement  community,  both 
here  and  abroad.  He  exemplifies  the 
high  caliber  of  the  people  serving  in 
Federal  law  enforcement  today.  Not 
only  has  he  utilized  his  experience, 
knowledge,  and  talents  to  strengthen 
the  Service,  but  to  strengthen  law  en- 
forcement overall.  I  know  my  col- 
leagues join  me  in  thanking  John 
Simpson  for  his  many  years  of  dedi- 
cated service  to  this  Nation  and  in 
wishing  him  well  in  all  his  future  en- 
deavors.* 


ORDERS  FOR  TOMORROW 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  recess  until  8:30  a.m.,  Friday, 
January  31;  that  following  the  prayer, 
the  Journal  of  Proceedings  be  approved 
to  date;  that  the  time  for  the  two  lead- 
ers be  reserved  for  their  use  later  in 
the  day;  and  that  the  Senate  then  re- 
sume consideration  of  S.  12,  the  cable 
bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS  UNTIL  TOMORROW  AT  8:30 
A.M. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  if  there 
is  no  further  business  to  come  before 
the  Senate  today,  and  I  see  no  other 
Senator  seeking  recognition,  I  now  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess  until  8:30  a.m.,  Friday, 
January  31. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate, 
at  8:09  p.m.,  recessed  until  Friday,  Jan- 
uary 31, 1992,  at  8:30  a.m. 


by 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive    nominations    received 
the  Senate  January  30,  1992: 

NATIONAL  COMMISSION  ON  LIBRARIES  AND 
INFORMATION  SCIENCE 

SHIRLEY  GRAY  ADAMOVICH.  OP  NEW  HAMPSHIRE.  TO 
BE  A  MEMBER  OF  THE  NATIONAL  COMMISSION  ON  LI 
BRARIBS  AND  INFORMATION  SCIENCE  FOR  A  TERM  FJt- 
FIRING  JULY  19,  1996.  VICE  RAYMOND  J  PETERSEN.  TERM 
EXPIRED 


NATIONAL  ADVISORY  COUNCIL  ON  EDUCATIONAL 
RESEARCH  AND  IMPROVEMENT 

.JOHN  AGRESTO.  OF  NEW  MEXICO.  TO  BE  A  MEMBER  OP 
THE  NATIONAL  ADVISORY  COUNCIL  ON  EDUCATIONAL 
RESEARCH  AND  IMPROVEMENT  FOR  A  TERM  BXPIRINO 
SEPTEMBER  30.  UR,  VICE  MAX  CHARLSB  GRABBER. 
TERM  EXPIRED. 

NATIONAL  FOUNDATION  ON  THE  ARTS  AND  THE 
HUMANITIES 

HUGH  HARDY,  OF  NEW  YORK.  TO  BE  A  MEMBER  OF  THE 
NATIONAL  COUNCIL  ON  THE  ARTS  FOR  A  TERM  EXPIRING 
SEPTEMBER  3,  1998,  VICE  M.  RAY  KINGSTON.  TERM  EX- 
PIRED. 

NATIONAL  SCIENCE  FOUNDATION 

IAN  M.  ROSS.  OF  NEW  JERSEY.  TO  BE  A  MEMBER  OF 
THE  NATIONAL  SCIENCE  BOARD.  NATIONAL  SCIENCE 
FOUNDATION.  FOR  A  TERM  EXPIRING  MAY  10,  1)98 

FEDERAL  RETIREMENT  THRIFT  INVESTMENT 
BOARD 

SHIRLEY  CHILTONODELL.  OF  CALIFORNIA.  TO  BE  A 
MEMBER  OF  THE  FEDERAL  RETIREMENT  THRIFT  IN- 
VESTMENT BOARD  FOR  A  TERM  EXPIRING  SEPTEMBER 
2S.  1994.  VICE  RICHARD  H   HEADLBE.  TERM  EXPIRED. 

U.S.  INTERNATIONAL  DEVELOPMENT 
COOPERATION  AGENCY 

WELLS  B  MCCURDY,  OF  WASHINGTON,  TO  BE  A  MEM- 
BER OF  THE  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS  OF  THE  OVERSEAS 
PRIVATE  INVESTMENT  CORPORATION  FOR  A  TERM  EX- 
PIRING DECFXBER  17.  19*3.  VICE  EVAN  GRIFFITH  CAL- 
BRAITH.  TERM  EXPIRED 

DEPARTMENT  OF  TRANSPORTATION 

ANDREW  H.  CARD.  JR  .  OF  MASSACHUSETTS.  TO  BE 
SECRETARY  OF  TRANSPORTATION. 


WITHDRAWAL 
Executive  message  transmitted  by 
the  President  to  the  Senate  on  January 
29,  1992,  withdrawing  from  further  Sen- 
ate consideration  the  following  nomi- 
nation: 

U.S.  ARMS  CONTROL  AND  DISARMAMENT  AGENCY 

MARJORIE  8  HOLT.  OF  MARYLAND.  TO  BE  A  MEMBER 
OF  THE  GENERAL  ADVISORY  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  U.S. 
ARMS  CONTROL  AND  DISARMAMENT  AGENCY  (RE- 
APPOINTMENT). WHICH  WAS  SENT  TO  THE  SENATE  JANU- 
ARY 33,  19n. 
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HUNTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  many  of 

ues  realize  the  tremendous  success 

n  Desert  Storm  was  in  large  part 

outstanding  performance  of  the 

and  women  of  the  U.S.  Air  Force 

aviation.  This  was  true  in  the  Per- 

n  1991.  just  as  it  was  during  Oper- 

Cause  in  Panama  in  1989,  and  dur- 

r^aliatory  raid  on  Libya  in  1987.  The 

and  naval  aviation  have  always 

beyond  the  call  of  duty  whenever 

a  national  security  problem  has 

i  iround  the  globe. 

many  vital  programs  concern- 
power  projection  capabilities  are 
scaled  back  significantly.  Essen- 
arxj  naval  aviation  programs  are 
under  intense  review,  and  there 
concerns  about  whettier  or  not  we 
he  capability  to  launch  another  Op- 
Dqserl  Storm  in  just  a  few  years. 
Force  can  obviously  be  scaled  back 
lime  of  reduced  tensions  with  the 
Union,  but  I  want  my  colleagues 
my  concern  that  many  of  these  re- 
ivolve  the  most  important  aspects  of 
security.  Accordingly,  in  my  role 
of  the  House   Republican  Re- 
Cimmittee.  I  have  participated  in  the 
of  the  new  Air  Power  Task  Force, 
irmen  of  the  task  force  are  Con- 
Randy  (Duke)  Cunningham,  who 
Navy  pilot  ace  during  the  Viet- 
and  Sam  Johnson,  who  directed 
s  topgun  fighter  pilot  school  and 
of  war  in  North  Vietnam  for  7 
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meeting  of  the  Air  Power  Task 
with  retired  Air  Force  Gen.  Chuck 
spoke  to  us  atx>ut  the  importance 
technology.  The  task  force  is  also 
the  205  lawmakers  In  the  biparti- 
security  caucus,  and  we  are  also 
by  Steve  Rrchie,  the  president 
American  Security  Council,  who  was  the 
rce  pilot  ace  of  the  Vietnam  conflict, 
can  speak  for  the  entire  Air  Power 
in  expressing  our  concerns  about 
programs  slated  for  reduction  in  the  up- 
year  1993  Department  of  De- 
budget. We  are  in  general  agreement 
eorganization  plan  that  is  actively 
imf  lemented  by  Air   Force  Secretary 
and  Gen.  Merrill  McPeak,  the  Air 
of  Staff.  The  serious  nature  of  this 
is     reflected     by     General 
recent  comment  to  the  effect  that 
must  adapt  or  go  the  way  of  the 


The  leadership  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense and  the  U.S.  Air  Force  has  fully  accept- 
ed the  realities  of  upcoming  Pentagon  budg- 
ets, but  the  Air  Power  Task  Force  is  working 
to  ensure  that  further  reductions  will  be  made 
in  a  prudent  manner. 

The  Air  Force  is  already  on  the  brink  of  its 
most  significant  reduction  since  its  irx:eption 
as  a  service  following  Worid  War  II.  By  the 
mid  1990's,  the  Air  Force  will  have  been  de- 
creased by  more  than  20  percent,  and  this  will 
have  a  significant  impact  on  our  national  secu- 
rity policy.  Once  again,  in  the  words  of  Gen- 
eral McPeak,  "We  must  review  the  way  we  do 
tHJSiness  at  every  level — from  the  squadron  to 
the  Air  Staff.  Reorganization  is  my  number 
one  priority." 

General  McPeak  and  Secretary  Donald  Rice 
cleariy  intend  the  Air  Force  of  tomorrow  to  be 
leaner  but  more  effective.  While  budget  cuts, 
personnel  reductions,  and  streamlining  will  be 
difficult,  some  very  definite  steps  must  be 
taken  to  ensure  the  USAF  remains  second  to 
none  in  its  effectiveness. 

My  colleagues  in  the  Air  Power  Task  Force 
are  dedicated  to  ensuring  that  we  do  not  re- 
turn to  the  hollow  force  of  the  late  1970's, 
when  we  fielded  large  numtjers  of  ill-trained, 
poorly  maintained  units.  We  should  never 
again  confuse  quantitative  for  qualitative  supe- 
riority. All  of  us  believe  there  is  no  substitute 
for  intense  training,  effective  command,  com- 
munications, control,  intelligence,  and  ample 
maintenance.  We  must  ensure  that  in  all  of 
these  areas  the  Air  Force  has  complete  supe- 
riority in  the  next  century. 

The  Air  Power  Task  Force  will  be  meeting 
with  senior  opinionmakers  to  express  our  con- 
cern atx}ut  a  number  of  vital  programs.  These 
nxxJernization  efforts  must  continue  to  ensure 
that  the  USAF  remains  the  world's  preeminent 
air  power.  Once  again.  Operation  Desert 
Storm  provides  some  very  valuable  guidelines 
regarding  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of 
the  Air  Force. 

One  of  the  most  important  lessons  of  the 
Persian  Gulf  war  was  that  low  obsen/able 
stealth  technology  not  only  works,  but  saves 
both  lives  and  money.  The  F-1 1 7A  Nighthawk 
stealth  attack  fighters  performed  flawlessly  in 
the  skies  over  Iraq,  striking  heavily  defended 
targets  with  impunity.  Not  one  of  these  radar- 
evading  aircraft  was  detected  by  the  Iraqi  air 
defense  units,  much  less  intercepted. 

Although  stealth  aircraft  are  more  expensive 
per  unit  than  conventional  combat  aircraft, 
they  do  not  require  an  armada  of  radar  jam- 
ming and  fighter  escorts  to  accomplish  their 
mission.  Lt.  Gen.  Charles  Horner,  commander 
of  allied  air  forces  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  has  ad- 
dressed this  by  saying,  "initial  acquisition  cost 
is  higher,  but  stealth  systems  expose  fewer 
lives,  reduce  total  sorties — and  therefore  total 
cost." 

The  new  stealth  fighter,  the  F-22  Lightning, 
will  be  a  significant  improvement  of  the  al- 
ready determined   radar-evasive  qualities  of 


the  F-1 17.  However,  many  lawniakers  are 
questioning  whether  the  United  States  needs 
such  an  advanced  aircraft  in  the  face  of  a  di- 
minished Soviet  threat.  Upgrading  current  U.S. 
fighters,  as  many  are  proposing,  woukj  not  be 
sufficient.  New  foreign  combat  aircraft,  such 
as  the  Soviets"  Mig-29  and  Su-27,  and  the 
new  French  Mirage-2000,  are  already  equal  in 
some  respects  to  the  F-1 5,  our  current  front- 
line fighter.  They  are  now  being  used  by  a 
growing  numtser  of  potentially  hostile  Third 
Worid  nations. 

The  F-22  is  far  superior  to  any  current  or 
planned  fighter  plane  in  the  worid's  inverv 
tones.  The  F-22  has  unmatched  speed, 
stealthiness,  avionics,  and  firepower.  The  Air 
Power  Task  Force  is  in  complete  agreement 
with  Air  Force  Secretary  Rice  who  has  said, 
"we're  not  interested  in  an  even  match  in  the 
skies.  We're  interested  in  maintaining  Amer- 
ican air  superiority." 

In  the  war  against  Iraq,  establishing  imme- 
diate air  superiority  was  the  key  to  a  quick  vic- 
tory for  ground  forces.  Considering  the  rapid 
proliferation  of  high-performance  fighters  in  the 
Third  World,  it  is  essential  that  the  United 
States  retains  the  ability  to  project  unchal- 
lenged air  superiority  anywhere  in  the  world. 
In  order  to  ensure  that  this  capability  remains 
unquestioned,  it  is  imperative  lor  the  Congress 
to  provide  full  funding  for  the  F-22  Lightning. 

Another  important  lesson  of  the  gulf  war 
concerned  the  value  of  strategic  tx}mbers  in  a 
conventional  conflict.  Twice  during  Desert 
Storm,  Gen.  Norman  Schwarzkopf  requested 
sorties  by  B-52  bomt>ers.  The  newest  strate- 
gic bomber,  the  B-2,  incorporates  stealth 
technology,  and  has  a  greater  payload  and 
range  than  either  the  F-1 17,  B-1B,  or  B-52. 
Simply  put,  a  B-2  would  have  t)een  a  signifi- 
cant asset  in  Iraq. 

In  addition  to  its  capacity  to  fight  in  a  con- 
ventional war,  the  B-2  will  also  serve  in  its 
originally  designed  role,  that  of  strategic  deter- 
rence. The  coup  attempt  last  August  in  the 
former  Soviet  Union  once  again  demonstrated 
that  the  political  climate  and  the  nature  of  rela- 
tions between  the  superpowers  can  literally 
change  overnight.  As  such,  for  the  foreseeable 
future,  the  United  States  must  maintain  an  ef- 
fective and  modern  nuclear  deterrent  force, 
and  this  certainly  includes  the  strategic  tx}mb- 
er  leg  of  the  triad. 

Locating  and  monitoring  ground  forces,  such 
as  Iraq's  mobile  Scuds,  proved  to  be  a  difficult 
proposition,  one  that  might  have  been  neariy 
impossible  were  it  not  for  the  E-8  Joint 
STARS  [Surveillance  Target  Attack  Radar 
System].  This  system  monitors  the  movement 
of  enemy  deployments  on  the  ground,  the  way 
an  AWACS  monitors  activity  in  the  air.  Joint 
STARS  ensures  that  the  commanders  in  the 
air  and  the  commanders  on  the  ground  have 
the  same  picture  of  the  battlefield,  a  vital  ne- 
cessity in  combined  arms  operations  where 
the  effectiveness  of  interservice  coordination 
can  mean  the  difference  between  victory  and 
defeat. 


•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  a  Member  of  the  Senate  on  the  floor. 
Matter  set  in  this  typeface  indicates  words  inserted  or  appended,  raiher  ihan  spoken,  by  a  Memtjer  of  the  House  on  the  floor. 
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We  woukJ  do  well  to  remember  the  ill-fated 
mission  to  rescue  our  hostages  from  Iran,  as 
well  as  mistakes  made  in  the  invasion  of  Gre- 
nada. In  both  cases,  interservice  confusion  in- 
hibited the  success  of  Amerkan  military  oper- 
ations. The  outcome  of  future  operations,  be 
they  low-intensity  conflk:ts  or  large-scale  de- 
ploynDents,  will  largely  depend  on  effective 
interservice  cooperation.  In  the  gulf,  the  E-8 
has  proved  itself  in  bridging  the  gap  t)etween 
our  air  and  land  forces.  In  order  to  ensure  that 
future  engagements  are  as  successful  as 
Desert  Storm,  it  is  essential  for  the  USAF  to 
retain  the  Joint  STARS. 

One  area  of  the  Persian  Gulf  deployment 
where  the  USAF  demonstrated  a  need  for  inv 
provement  concemed  strategic  airiift.  Iraqi 
forces  could  have  easily  invaded  Saudi  Arabia 
prior  to  the  arrival  of  American  heavy  armored 
forces  in  late  1990.  Cleariy.  in  a  future  crisis, 
the  United  States  may  not  be  as  fortunate.  In 
light  of  this,  heavy  airiift  should  tie  one  of  the 
most  important  priorities  for  the  USAF. 

The  C-1 7,  our  top  line  modern  transport  air- 
craft, is  currently  the  most  sensible  aircraft  to 
serve  this  function.  Its  airlift  capacity  is  ex- 
ceeded by  only  the  massive  C-5A  Galaxy. 
Had  the  C-1 7  been  in  our  inventory  at  the 
outset  of  hostilities  in  August  1990.  2  addi- 
tional brigades  and  12  tactical  squadrons 
could  have  been  moved  to  Saudi  Arabia  in 
only  2  weeks. 

In  addition,  aerial  refueling  capability  in  con- 
junction with  the  C-17's  ability  to  land  on  ex- 
tremely small  runways  give  this  airiifted  un- 
equaled  access  to  the  worid's  airfields.  While 
txjmbers  and  fighter  planes  are  more  glamor- 
ous and  receive  most  of  the  media  attention, 
the  necessity  for  large  scale  airlift  cannot  be 
understated,  as  was  demonstrated  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf.  If  we  cannot  get  our  forces  to  a  cri- 
sis as  quickly  and  expeditiously  as  possible, 
we  will  not  win  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  just  the  first  of  the  conrv 
ments  Congressmen  Duke  Cunningham.  Sam 
Johnson,  arxj  I  plan  to  make  on  the  activities 
of  the  Air  Power  Task  Force.  We  will  be 
adressing  specific  programs  in  the  future,  but 
I  want  all  of  my  colleagues  to  know  of  the  im- 
portance we  assign  to  the  role  of  tioth  Air 
Force  and  Navy  aviation  in  addressing  na- 
tional security  strategy. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  FOUR  HEROS 


HON.  HERBERT  H.  BATIMAN 

OF  VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  30,  1992 

Mr.  BATEMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today  in 
recognition  of  four  U.S.  Army  chaplains.  First 
Lieutenants  George  L.  Fox,  Claris  V.  Poling, 
John  P.  Washington,  and  Alexander  D. 
Goode,  each  of  different  faiths,  who  wort<ed 
together  and  gave  their  lives  in  an  effort  to 
save  others  in  a  selfless  act  of  heroism.  Forty- 
nine  years  ago,  on  February  3,  1943.  the  SS 
Dorchester,  an  Army  transport  vessel,  was  in 
the  North  Atlantic  en  route  from  St.  John's, 
NF,  to  Narsarsuak,  Greenland,  transporting 
904  passengers,  in  addition  to  some  cargo.  At 
approximately  3:55  a.m..  the  Dorchester  was 
torpedoed  without  warning. 
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The  torpedo  hit  the  ship  just  aft  of  amkJship 
near  the  engine  room.  The  exptosion  was  muf- 
fled, and  there  was  very  little  noise,  but  the 
concussion  was  severe.  The  ship  took  on 
water  at  such  a  fast  rate  that  in  a  matter  of 
just  25  minutes,  it  was  lost. 

In  that  short  time,  it  was  the  bravery  of  Lieu- 
tenants Fox.  Poling.  Washington,  and  Goode, 
the  4  chaplains  aboard  the  Dorchester,  that 
saved  the  lives  of  nnany.  According  to  many 
survivors,  the  chaplains,  with  complete  dis- 
regard for  their  own  safety,  quieted  the  pank: 
of  men  frozen  by  fear  at  tlie  ship's  rail,  forcing 
them  into  boats  and  life  jackets.  They  handed 
out  life  belts  from  a  box.  and  when  ttiose  were 
gone,  they  gave  their  own  to  enlisted  men. 
Additionally,  they  helped  construct  make-shift 
rafts  out  of  timbers,  cork,  and  other  materials 
at  hand.  The  only  concern  of  these  brave  men 
was  to  do  everything  they  could  to  save  the 
lives  of  the  others  on  the  transport.  Chaplain 
Goode  even  gave  his  gloves  to  another  man, 
despite  the  bitter  cold,  knowing  that  having 
those  gloves  might  help  him  survive.  That  man 
did  indeed  survive,  and  credited  his  survival  to 
the  selflessness  of  Chaplain  Goode. 

When  these  four  brave  men  had  done  ev- 
erything humanly  possible  to  help  those  on 
txDard,  and  when  the  end  was  imminent.  Lieu- 
tenants Poling  and  Fox,  both  Protestants,  and 
Washington,  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  Goode, 
who  was  Jewish,  joined  hands  and  prayed  to- 
gether as  the  ship  went  down. 

Because  of  their  bravery,  these  four  fine 
men  were  posthumously  awarded  the  Purple 
Heart  and  the  Distinguished  Service  Cross. 
Additionally,  in  1960,  this  t>ody  awarded  Fox, 
Poling,  Washington,  and  Goode  the  Congres- 
sional Medal  for  Heroism.  This  medal  was 
specifically  created  to  honor  these  men,  and 
they  are  the  only  four  to  have  received  it. 

The  SS  Dorchester  was  built  at  Newport 
News  Shipbuilding  &  Dry  Dock  Co.,  located  in 
Virginia's  First  District,  and  was  originally  a 
passenger  liner  when  delivered  in  1926.  With 
the  commencement  of  the  United  States'  in- 
volvement in  World  War  II,  the  owners  char- 
tered it  to  the  Army  Transport  Service  to  trans- 
port personnel  and  cargo.  In  Newport  News 
today,  the  memory  of  the  four  chaplains  is 
kept  alive  by  the  efforts  of  the  Four  Chaplains 
Memorial  Committee,  and  with  the  marble  and 
bronze  monument  that  was  erected  in  their 
memory  in  1989  at  the  War  Memorial  Sta- 
dium. Let  us  keep  alive  their  memory,  and  the 
spirit  of  selflessness  and  bravery  their  actions 
embodied,  by  remembering  their  heroism 
today. 


WOMEN'S  HEALTH  DAY 


HON.  JAMES  H.  SCHEUER 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  30.  1992 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Com- 
prehensive Community  Development  Corp.,  lo- 
cated at  731  White  Plains  Road  in  the  Bronx, 
provides  area  residents  of  all  ages,  with  a 
wide  range  of  services  and  programs. 

This  includes  its  Soundview  Health  Center, 
which,  each  year,  records  nrore  than  40,000 
visits  from  patients  livir>g  in  Soundview,  Castle 
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Hill,  Parkchester  and  other  sun^ounding  corrv 
munities. 

In  addition  to  providing  treatment,  the  Cen- 
ter is  deeply  committed  to  educating  the  puWk: 
about  good  health  care  and  emphasizing  pre- 
ventive niedicine. 

As  an  example  of  this  dednation,  the 
Soundview  Health  Center  will  be  obsenring 
"Women's  Health  Day"  on  Thursday,  Fetxuary 
13,  1992,  to  make  women  more  aware  of  ill- 
ness and  health  pfot)lems  prevalent  among 
women,  how  they  can  be  prevented,  and  tests 
that  are  available  to  determine  if  they  are  in- 
flk:ted. 

During  the  day.  many  free  tests  will  be 
available,  talks  and  material  on  a  variety  of  ill- 
nesses will  be  offered,  and  women  will  be  en- 
couraged to  educate  tfiemselves  on  the  first 
signs  of  illnesses  and  the  availability  of  treat- 
ment. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to  commend  the  Com- 
prehensive Community  Development  Corp. 
and  its  Soundview  Health  Center  for  provkJing 
the  women  of  the  area  with  this  valuable  serv- 
ice and  for  conducting  "Women's  Health  Day." 


IN  RECOGNITION  OF  JACK 
MORRISON 


HON.  NANCY  PaOSI 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  30, 1992 

Ms.  PELOSl.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today  in  re- 
membrance of  Jack  Morrison,  who  for  40 
years  helped  shape  the  political,  civk;,  and  en- 
vironmental life  of  San  Francisco. 

Jack  Morrison  was  twrn  in  1922  in  Mustang, 
CO,  grew  up  on  a  farm  in  Missouri,  served  his 
country  during  Worid  War  II  in  the  Navy,  and 
received  his  undergraduate  degree  from  Cor- 
nell University.  After  completing  a  master's  de- 
gree in  creative  writing  at  Stanford  University, 
he  spent  10  years  with  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle  covering  city  and  State  government. 

In  1952,  Morrison  became  active  in  local 
politics,  and  served  with  distinctk>n  on  the  San 
Frarxjisco  Board  of  Supervisors  for  two  terms 
following  his  election  in  1961.  He  was  a  pio- 
neer in  the  area  of  urtian  environmentalism. 
leading  successful  fights  to  protect  the  San 
Francisco  waterfront  from  overdevelopment 
and  to  increase  public  accessibility  to  Golden 
Gate  Park.  Morrison  saw,  tjefore  many  otfiers, 
that  the  principles  of  conservation  and  con- 
cerns for  the  environment  should  be  applied  to 
urt)an  centers. 

Morrison  was  also  a  passionate  advocate 
for  the  less  fortunate.  He  sponsored  legislation 
establishing  the  San  Francisco  Human  Rights 
and  Juvenile  Delinquency  Prevention  Commis- 
sions, and  was  a  strong  advocate  for  civil 
rights,  civil  lit>erties,  and  social  welfare  during 
his  tenure  on  the  txjard.  Many  of  the  honors 
he  received  in  life,  too  many  to  enumerate,  re- 
flect his  zeal  for  social  justice. 

Indeed,  oar  former  colleague  and  now  as- 
semblyman for  San  Francisco  John  Burton 
said  that  Jack  Morrison  was  "ttie  conscience 
of  the  Democratk;  Party." 

Morrison's  distinguished  career  of  putilk: 
service  continued  unatsated  after  his  years  on 
the  tx)ard  of  supervisors,  including  servne  on 
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the  porl  commission,  the  social  services  com- 
mission ttie  Mayor's  Blue  Ribbon  Laguna 
Honda  Hospital  Long-Range  Planning  Com- 
mittee, he  San  Francisco  Equal  Opportunity 
Council,  the  Governor's  California  Study  Com- 
missionjon  Mental  Retardation. 

also  continued  his  advocacy  on 
of    urtjan    environmentalism.    People 
him  for  leadership  on  issues  affect- 
ing, growth,  and  development  in  San 
.  He  led  the  opposition  to  any  project 
threatened  the  quality  of  life  for 
Franciscans,     and     supported     those 
such  as  tearing  down  the  Embar- 
reeway  after  the  Loma  Prieta  earth- 
hat  would  restore  the  t)eauty  of  his 
waterfront. 
Morriion  was,  as  San  Francisco  Mayor  Art 
Agnos  s  aid,  the  "embodiment  of  put)lic  service 
H  s  always  spoke  to  the  values  and  prirv 
t|at  have  made  San  Frarx^lsco  known 
of  conscience  and  his  contributions 
ity  tjetter  than  when  he  found  it." 
er,  on  Decemtjer  18  all  of  San 
will  join  Jane  Morrison,  Jack's  wife 
in  community  service  for  43  years. 
Jack  Morrison  at  a  memorial  serv- 
with  great  pride  that  I  share  with  the 
the  extraordinary  achievements  of 
ison. 
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POINIENG  NUCLEAR  WEAPONS  AT 
FRIINDLY  NATIONS  MAKES  NO 
SENiSE 


HON.  ESTEBAN  EDWARD  TORRES 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  TtlE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  30, 1992 
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1  OR  RES.    Mr.   Speaker,   for  over  40 

man,  woman  and  child  in  the  Unit- 

and  in  what  was  once  the  Soviet 

I  ave  lived  with  the  reality  that  they 

of  each  others'  strategic  nuclear 

systems. 

this  polcy  of  mutual  nuclear  deter- 

been  credited  with  preventing  nu- 

1  changes  between  our  two  systems, 

ical  threat  which  it  fostered  was 

constant  and  a  source  of  fear  to 


ta  gets 


his 


events  which  have  unfolded  over  this 

have  transformed  substantially  and, 

irrevocably  the  relationship  of  ex- 

and  tension  whk:h  has  existed 

our  two  governments. 

are  witnessing,  the  former  Soviet 

now  evolved  democratically  into  the 

of   Independent   States.    We 

on  many  fronts  with  our  allies  to 

progressive   political   and   economic 

r  the  peoples  of  the  newly  emerging 

of  the  former  Soviet  Union. 

i  tated  objectives  of  both  the  United 

thie  Comnwnwealth  of  Independent 

to  achieve  a  relationship  of  mutual 

jnerxjumbered  by  military  threats  of 
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ttie  disappearance  of  hostilities  be- 
United  States  and  the  former  Soviet 

Is  crucial  to  raise  the  following  ques- 
are  we  still  targeting  our  strategic 

veapons  against  each  other? 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

In  order  to  bring  this  nuclear  weapons 
targeting  policy  into  the  light  of  put>lic  det)ate, 
and  to  ask  my  colleagues  to  go  on  record  as 
being  in  favor  of  reducing  the  nuclear  threat 
arxj  doom  which  has  hung  over  us  for  so  long, 
on  Tuesday,  I  introduced  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 271. 

My  resolution  expresses  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  that  the  policy  of  mutual  targeting  of 
strategic  nuclear  weapons  by  the  United 
States  and  the  Comnxjnwealth  of  Independent 
States  no  longer  reflects  the  amicable  relation- 
ship which  exists  between  these  political 
states,  nor  serves  to  further  their  strategy  in- 
terests. 

The  signs  are  all  around  us,  indicating  that 
the  time  is  right  to  change  our  nuclear 
targeting  programs. 

The  current  administration  in  the  United 
States  appears  to  be  following  a  policy  of  re- 
ducing existing  nuclear  arsenals  at  a  pace 
faster,  and  broader  in  scope,  than  mandated 
under  the  Strategic  Arms  Reduction  Treaty 
[START]. 

Senior  representatives  of  the  Departments 
of  Defense  and  State  and  the  White  House 
have  begun  meeting  to  discuss  the  reduction 
of  the  United  States  arsenal  from  current  lev- 
els of  roughly  11,000  strategic  warheads  to 
levels  of  5,000  or  fewer  weapons. 

The  President,  in  this  State  of  the  Union 
message  Tuesday,  proposed  reshaping  and 
sharply  reducing  the  strategic  arsenals  under 
Washington's  and  Moscow's  control  by  elimi- 
nating some  of  the  most  modern,  threatening 
and  controversial  weapons  of  the  Cold  War. 

Russian  President  Boris  Yeltsin  is  reported 
to  have  stated  his  wishes  to  change  their  mili- 
tary doctrine,  to  no  longer  consider  the  United 
States  as  their  potential  adversary  and  to  turn 
their  intercontinental  ballistic  missiles  away 
from  all  cities  of  the  United  States. 

An  advisory  panel  to  the  United  States  Joint 
Strategic  Target  Planning  Staff  recommended 
the  most  sweeping  revisions  of  U.S.  strategic 
targeting  since  the  dawn  of  the  nuclear  age 
nearly  50  years  ago. 

Yet,  according  to  Thomas  C.  Reed,  former 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force,  in  spite  of  these 
signs  of  change  in  strategic  weapons  policy, 
the  United  States  currently  spends 
530,000,000,000  annually  to  threaten  an  esti- 
mated 5,000  to  10,000  targets  in  former  Soviet 
territory. 

I  am  asking  my  colleagues  to  join  with  me 
in  expressing  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the 
strategic  nuclear  weapons  targeting  systems 
of  both  the  United  Slates  and  the  member 
countries  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Independ- 
ent States  should  reflect  the  reduction  of  hos- 
tility between  such  nations  and  the  United 
States. 

I  am  seeking  the  sense  of  Congress  that 
changing  strategic  nuclear  targeting  be  made 
a  core  part  of  all  further  agreements  of  the 
United  States  In  arms  reduction  negotiations. 

My  resolution  seeks  mutually  verifiable  as- 
surances from  the  United  States  and  the  gov- 
ernments of  the  Comrrwnwealth  of  Independ- 
ent States  that  no  govemment  is  targeting  the 
territory  of  any  other  with  strategic  nuclear 
weapons. 

My  resolution  states  that  such  assurances 
should  be  a  condition  for  any  United  States 
foreign  assistance  to  a  memtjer  country  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Independent  States. 
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Prior  to  negotiations  leading  to  the  develop- 
ment of  a  system  of  mutual  verification  of  such 
assurances,  I  am  asking  Congress  to  resolve 
that  the  govema>ents  should  share  all  avail- 
able information  pertaining  to  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  unac- 
counted for  In  international  military  conflcts. 

Furthernrwre,  I  would  ask  the  sense  of  Con- 
gress that  the  President  should  report  semi- 
annually to  the  Congress  on  compliance  with 
revised  nuclear  targeting  strategies  and  poli- 
cies. 

This  outlines  the  scope  and  purpose  of 
House  Concurrent  Resolutbn  271.  I  would 
urge  my  colleagues  to  join  with  me  in  this  vital 
and  timely  effort  to  make  real  progress  in  re- 
nx)ving  the  threatening  veil  of  doom  and  de- 
struction which  has  t)een  \he  reality  under  cur- 
rent strategic  targeting  policies. 


JUSTICE  THOMAS— OFF  AND 
RUNNING 


HON.  WILLIAM  (BILL)  CLAY 

OF  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  30.  1992 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently,  Justice 
Clarence  Thomas,  ruling  In  his  first  two  Impor- 
tant Supreme  Court  Cases,  joined  in  majority 
opinions  which  diminished  the  voting  rights  of 
minorities  and  decimated  the  right  of  union  or- 
ganizers to  effectively  communicate  with  their 
members  on  the  job. 

In  a  critical,  very  sensitive  decision  interpret- 
ing the  Federal  Voting  Rights  Act,  the  Court 
adopted  a  restrictive  view  of  the  1 965  law  and 
rejected  arguments  presented  by  the  Justice 
Department  on  behalf  of  black  elected  officials 
in  two  Alabama  counties.  The  two  black  offi- 
cials, after  being  elected,  were  stripped  of 
tHJdgetary  authority  by  members  of  all-white 
county  boards.  Judge  Thomas  voted  with  the 
6  to  3  majority  in  sanctioning  the  right  of  dis- 
tricts under  the  Voting  Rights  Act  to  change 
laws,  rules,  and  regulations  without  the  prior 
approval  of  the  Department  of  Justice. 

The  purpose  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  was  to 
ensure  that  black  voters  received  equal  oppor- 
tunity to  share  in  the  power  of  governing.  Ap- 
parently, a  majority  of  those  Justices  ap- 
pointed by  Presidents  Reagan  and  Bush,  in- 
cluding Mr.  Thomas,  do  not  share  that  philoso- 
phy. 

Not  satisfied  in  tampering  with  the  preserva- 
tion of  voting  rights  for  black  folk.  Justice 
Thomas  went  one  step  further  in  writing  the 
majority  opinion  to  prohibit  union  organizers 
from  distributing  handbills  on  the  windshields 
of  employees'  cars  parked  on  company  prop- 
erty. 

Using  the  argument,  now  made  familiar  by 
most  reactionary  stone-age  politicians,  Mr. 
Thomas  wrote  that  the  rights  of  private  prop- 
erty superseded  the  rights  of  workers  attempt- 
ing to  organize  for  the  purpose  of  collective 
tiargaining.  He,  of  course,  was  joined  in  his 
decision  by  five  other  Justices  who  had  voted 
with  him  to  weaken  the  Voting  Rights  Act. 

It  took  almost  200  years  for  black  folk  to  get 
one  of  their  own  on  the  Supreme  Court.  It  took 
Clarence  Thomas  almost  2  weeks  to  make 
clear  that  he  would  not  be  a  spokesman  for 
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black  folk.  So,  to  those  of  you  who  thought 
that  a  leopard  could  change  his  spots,  I  say, 
"verily  let  us  pray." 


SALUTE  TO  EDWARD  J.  LIEBMAN 


HON.  PATTUCIA  SCHROEDER 

OF  COLORADO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  30, 1992 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Janu- 
ary 21,  1992,  Edward  J.  Liebman,  an  out- 
standing public  servant,  will  retire  from  the  De- 
partment of  the  Navy  after  serving  the  Nation 
with  distinction  for  50  years.  For  nearly  30  of 
those  years,  Mr.  Liebman  has  given  tirelessly 
of  himself  in  support  of  the  military  construc- 
tion budget  for  the  men  and  women  of  the 
Navy.  During  that  time,  his  contributions  have 
been  Invaluable  to  the  memtiers  and  staff  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Military  Installations  and 
Facilities  and  he  will  be  deeply  missed. 

After  graduating  from  Brooklyn  College  with 
a  bachelor  of  arts  degree  in  1941,  Mr. 
Liebman  began  his  career  in  Govemment 
service  as  an  ensign  in  the  navy.  He  reported 
for  duty  to  the  Naval  Office  of  Legislative  Af- 
fairs in  1962,  and  upon  retiring  from  active 
duty  in  1967,  accepted  a  civilian  position  as  a 
legislative  specialist. 

During  the  past  30  years,  Mr.  Liebman  has 
been  a  principal  player  in  presenting  and  sup- 
porting successfully  more  than  S25  billion  in 
Navy  military  construction  projects  authorized 
by  the  Congress.  A  true  professional,  he  has 
cheerfully  and  patiently  responded  to  congres- 
sional inquiries,  and  has  provided  countless 
congressional  delegations  with  a  firsthand  look 
at  the  needs  of  the  Navy  shore  establishment. 
The  success  that  the  Navy  has  enjoyed  over 
the  last  three  decades  is  in  large  measure  due 
to  Ed's  personal  integrity,  credibility,  and 
knowledge. 

Mr.  Liebman's  contributions  have  been  duly 
recognized  within  the  Department  of  Defense 
by  his  receipt  of  the  highest  civilian  award,  the 
Navy  Distinguished  Civilian  Service  Award. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  sincere  gratitude  and 
respect  that  I,  on  behalf  of  the  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  recognize  and 
congratulate  this  fine  gentleman  on  the  occa- 
sion of  this  retirement.  He  has  served  the  Na- 
tion well  and  we  wish  him,  his  lovely  wife, 
Joan,  his  daughters  Amy,  Peggy,  and  Myra, 
and  his  adorable  grandchildren,  the  best  of  ev- 
erything in  his  well-deserved  retirement. 


ASSESSING  THE  RISKS  OF 
SUPERFUND  SITES 


HON.  DEAN  A.  GALLO 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  30, 1992 

Mr.  GALLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  intro- 
ducing legislation  requiring  the  Federal  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency  to  perform  a 
comprehensive  1-year  risk  assessment  of  the 
Nation's  1 ,245  Superfund  sites  so  that  we  can 
evaluate  the  risks  to  the  public  and  ttie  envi- 
ronment, thereby  enabling  us  all  to  better  un- 
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derstand  the  magnitude  of  the  remaining  risks 
at  these  sites. 

I  have  regularly  toured  the  Superfund  sites 
In  my  congressional  district  since  I  was  elect- 
ed to  Congress  in  1 984,  and  I  know  from  first- 
harxj  experience  ttiat  some  of  these  sites 
should  be  receiving  more  attention  than  is  cur- 
rently being  given  to  ttie  mitigation  and  clean- 
up. 

At  least  two  Superfund  sites  In  my  district, 
for  instance,  pose  very  real  potential  threats  to 
the  Rockaway  River,  but  ttiese  sites  are  not 
among  those  that  have  received  eariy  mitiga- 
tion under  Superfund. 

Efforts  have  k>een  made  to  put  this  problem 
Into  a  national  focus,  including  articles  written 
the  Newark  Star-Ledger's  award-winning  envi- 
ronmental writer  Gordon  Bishop. 

When  the  Superfund  was  created  In  1981, 
our  major  priority  was  to  identify  specific  sites 
where  potential  threats  could  t>e  identified. 

In  1987,  we  reauthorized  and  expanded  the 
Superfund  program,  because  we  had  discov- 
ered that  the  problems  were  bigger  and  more 
complicated  than  we  thought  in  1 981 .  The  No. 
1  priority  in  1987  was  to  get  cleanups  moving 
at  as  many  sites  as  possible. 

The  unintended  side  effect  of  that  decision 
was  to  slow  progress  on  the  most  serious 
sites,  so  that  the  numt)er  of  sites  completed 
would  t>e  Increased. 

I  l^elieve  we  must  now  take  the  third  logical 
step  In  the  Superfund  process — we  must  rec- 
ognize that  a  numtjer  of  serious  problems  re- 
main unsolved  and  that  we  need  to  set  prior- 
ities for  site  cleanups,  based  on  their  potential 
for  hazard  to  our  health  and  environment. 

The  leaders  in  this  effort  have  been  the  or- 
ganization Clean  Sites,  a  not-for-profit  organi- 
zation founded  by  a  consortium  of  environ- 
mental and  industrial  leaders,  as  well  as  sen- 
ior government  officials,  in  1984  to  help  solve 
the  Nation's  hazardous  waste  problem. 

Clean  Sites'  President  Thomas  Grumbly  put 
it  t)est,  in  testimony  Ijefore  the  House  Public 
Works  and  Transportation  Committee  last  Oc- 
tot)er,  when  he  said: 

Asking  the  Right  Questions  and  the  Pace 
OF  Cleanup 

Construction  has  been  completed  at  only  63 
sites,  and  we  must  step  up  that  rate,  if  the 
public  is  to  give  this  program  a  real  chance, 
EPA's  30-Day  Study  called  for  tripling  the 
number  of  site  completions  by  1993,  mostly 
by  adding  resources  to  pull  sites  out  of  the 
construction  pipeline.  We  applaud  this  ini- 
tiative. Based  on  a  quick  analysis  of  the 
sites  under  consideration,  we  think  the  goal 
is  challenging  but  doable  if  the  resources  in 
the  1992  budget  as  just  approved  are  clearly 
targeted  and  the  regions  are  given  clear 
marching  orders  by  the  Administration. 

EPA  needs  to  go  much  farther.  For  several 
years,  it  has  concentrated  on  getting  a  lot  of 
balls  in  the  air,  but  not  to  get  them  down. 
The  agency  needs  to  think  about  the  "end  of 
the  game"  at  the  beginning.  As  part  of  a  site 
objective-setting  process,  which  I  will  de- 
scribe later,  there  needs  to  be  explicit  plans 
for  expending  the  resources  necessary  right 
from  "listing"  through  "delisting".  At  the 
majority  of  priority  sites,  the  objectives  of 
the  cleanup  itself  are  not  clearly  stated  in 
the  Record  of  Decision,  In  which  EPA  out- 
lines the  method  of  cleanup  required  at  each 
site.  Unless  we  are  much  more  explicit  with 
ourselves  and  the  public  about  what  we  are 
trying  to  achieve  at  those  sites,  the  public 
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and  the  agency  will  never  know  when  the 
health  and  environmental  "mark"  lias  been 
achieved. 

EPA  may  also  need  to  establish  a  new  reg- 
ister of  sites— after  deletion  from  the  Na- 
tional Priorities  List,  and  visit  them  on  a 
regular  basis  once  they  have  aclUeved  their 
objectives.  Clearly,  the  agency  needs  to  alter 
its  management  systems  to  reward  comple- 
tions, as  well  as  starts. 

We  do  not  think,  however,  that  It  is  appro- 
priate to  use  "site  completions"  as  the  only 
measure  of  hazardous  waste  cleanup,  al- 
though it  is  an  important  measure  that  the 
public  can  readily  deal  with. 

From  the  professional  community's  per- 
spective, most  importantly,  we  must  start 
looking  at  risk  reduction  as  a  major  Indicator 
of  progress  in  Superfund  overall  and  at  indi- 
vidual sites.  To  make  this  happen,  EPA 
needs  to  undertake  an  immediate  study  of 
the  risks,  both  health  and  environmental, 
that  already  have  been  remediated  at  haz- 
ardous waste  sites  and  an  examination  of  re- 
sidual risks.  This  information  would  give  us 
a  different  and  equally  important  measure  of 
success  as  numljers  of  sites  completed.  It 
also  would  provide  an  intellectual  l)asis  for  a 
useful  discussion  t)etween  the  technical  and 
scientific  communities  and  citizens  on  the 
gap  in  their  understanding  of  risks  posed  by 
sites. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  need  better  information  on 
risks  to  keep  the  Superfund  Program  on  track. 
I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me  as  cosponsors 
of  this  Important  legislation  to  restore  con- 
fidence in  this  important  program  and  keep  ttie 
important  cleanups  moving  forward. 


DUBROVNIK— A  FALLEN  CITY 


HON.  L  CLAY  SHAW,  JR. 

OF  FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Thursday,  January  30, 1992 

Mr.  SHAW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  received  the  fol- 
lowing letter  from  a  constituent  of  mine,  Mr. 
Milan  Knor  of  Plantation,  FL.  In  it,  Mr.  Knor 
descrlt>es  the  horrors  that  have  t)efallen  his 
native  country  and  ttie  ancient  city  of 
Dubrovnik.  I  commend  his  letter  to  my  col- 
leagues' attention: 

M.  M.  Knor  &  associates.  Inc. 
Plantation,  FL,  November  14, 1991. 
Hon.  Clay.  Shaw,  Jr., 
Cannon  Building,  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Clav:  Tonight  I  watched  the  "World 
Monitor"  on  Discovery  Channel  and  cried  for 
the  first  time  in  many  years.  I  did  not  cry 
for  a  relative.  I  did  not  cry  for  a  friend.  I 
cried  for  the  city.  I  cried  for  Dubrovnik  in 
Yugoslavia. 

The  civil  war  that  is  continuing  in  Yugo- 
slavia is  an  internal  problem  and  I  do  not  in- 
tend to  take  sides.  "The  issue  is  Dubrovnik. 
Through  out  history  the  city  did  not  l)elong 
to  the  Croats.  It  did  not  belong  to  the  Serbs. 
The  city  was  able  to  maintain  its  independ- 
ence from  foreign  domination  since  the  cru- 
saders marched  on  the  burial  grounds  of 
Christ  to  lil)erate  it  from  the  "infidels". 
Today  Dubrovnik  l}elongs  to  the  world  as  a 
historic  monument. 

Almost  a  half  a  century  ago  I  was  lucky  to 
walk  the  walls  of  the  old  city  and  hear  the 
stories  al>out  Richard  the  Lion  Heart,  Napo- 
leon and  the  Venetians  who  had  a  great  in- 
fluence on  the  City.  I  shopped  with  my  aunt 
at  the  city  farm  market  in  the  morning  and 
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European  Community  observers  were 
IS  watching  the  carnage  from  the  bal- 
hotel  "Argentina",  one  of  the  most 
exclusive  hotels  in  the  area.  The  locals  were 
pafed  to  the  citizens  of  London  during 
of  Britain,  playing  music  under 
;,  defying  the  enemy.  The  reality  is 
differe  it.  History  is  being  destroyed  and  the 
is  us. 
Pleaje  raise  your  voice  to  save  the  city, 
saving  a  historical  treasure  that  our 
may  be  able  to  enjoy.  The  human 
of  lost  lives  is  unbearable  among 
people.  But,  please  do  not  let  the 
minded  few,  the  cultural  terrorist, 
the  place  that  belongs  to  the  world. 
^ncerely. 

Milan  M.  Knor. 
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TO  MA  J.  GEN.  CHUCK 
DOMINY 


Thursday.  January  30, 1992 

[  ATEMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 

the  departing  Chief  of  Legislative 

for  the  U.S.  Army,  Maj.  Gen.  Chuck 

I  have  known  General  Dominy  tor 

years  and  have  worked  closely  with 

ing  his  tenure  in  that  important  posi- 

lave  always  found  him  to  tje  a  highly 

5  link  between  Capitol  Hill  and  the  De- 

s  headquarters  across  the  river  in  the 

n  and  will  miss  calling  him  whenever 

problem  arises  requiring  the  attention  of  the 

levels  of  the  Army. 

caknot  overestimate  the   importance   of 

someone  of  General  Dominy's  calit)er 

Dhief  of  Legislative  Affairs.  Probably  at 

pre^ous  time  since  I  arrived  in  Washington 

demands  on  the  Office  of  Legislative 

seen  greater.  The  skill  with  which  he 

the  extraordinary  demands  placed  on 

the  Persian  Gulf  war  demonstrated 

the   qualities   that   Chuck   Dominy 

to  his  job,  especially  since  he  met  that 

while  also  fielding  erxjless  inquiries 

M^mtDers  of  Congress  seeking  relief  from 

defense  budget  squeeze  that  we 

bought  atx)ut.  While  I  have  no  reason  to 

his  successor  will  t>e  any  less  capa- 

vould  be  unreasonable  to  expect  that 

to  be  more  so. 

Dominy  is  nrwving  on  because  his 

Chief  of  Legislative  Affairs  is  over  and 

been  promoted  and  reassigned.  I  wish 

in  his  new  assignment  as  Director  of 

and  know  he  will  perform  as  com- 

in  that  position  as  in  his  last  one. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  tiefore  I  close,  I  must  confess 
that  my  affinity  for  Chuck  Dominy  extends  t}e- 
yorxf  my  respect  for  his  professional  capabili- 
ties. 

General  Dominy  is  a  Virginian  by  birth, 
whk:h  places  him,  in  my  estimation,  in  a  spe- 
cial category.  Additionally,  together  with  his 
lovely  wife,  Mary,  also  a  native  of  Virginia,  The 
Dominys  have  raised  a  fine  family.  Both  Vir- 
ginia and  the  country  can  be  proud  of  this 
family's  contribution  to  our  Nation's  defense. 


TRIBUTE  TO  YESHIVA  HAR  TORAH 


HON.  JAMES  H.  SCHEUER 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-HVES 

Thursday,  January  30.  1992 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  great 
pleasure  that  I  rise  today  to  recognize  a  truly 
remarkable  school  in  New  York.  Yeshiva  Har 
Torah,  and  two  individuals  who  have  been  in- 
strumental in  its  founding  and  development. 

Har  Torah  started  as  a  dream.  Two  physi- 
cians, Ada  and  Dov  Berkowitz,  believed  they 
could  instill  in  youngsters  a  true  love  of  learn- 
ing, if  they  combined  high  quality  Jewish  and 
secular  education  with  a  progressive  and  re- 
sponsive approach. 

Ada  and  Dov  transformed  Har  Torah  from  a 
dream  into  reality  by  sharing  their  goal  with  in- 
dividuals in  neighboring  communities,  enlisting 
students  and  parental  support  from  all  around. 

Ada,  who  is  a  devoted  physician  and  prac- 
tices in  Kew  Gardens  Hills,  created  and  then 
chaired  the  enrollment  committee  for  the  Ye- 
shiva. She  has  been  instrumental  in  tx)fh  the 
administrative  aspect  of  enrollment  and  in  out- 
reach to  surrounding  communities. 

Dov,  despite  the  demands  of  his  busy  medi- 
cal practice,  also  has  tieen  tireless  in  his  com- 
mitment to  Yeshiva  Har  Torah.  Through  good 
times  and  doubtful  ones,  it  was  Dov's  deter- 
mination, drive,  and  belief  in  the  school  that 
truly  got  it  off  the  ground.  Dov  is  ourrently 
president  of  the  school's  t)oard  of  directors, 
and  devotes  countless  hours  to  its  day-to-day 
operation. 

Dov  and  Ada  met  at  Mount  Sinai  Medical 
School.  Dov  was  born  and  raised  in  Washing- 
ton Heights,  attending  Yeshiva  University  High 
School  and  the  City  College  of  New  York. 
Ada,  a  native  Israeli,  had  been  educated  in 
both  the  United  States  and  England  before  en- 
rolling in  Mount  Sinai  Medical  School. 

Besides  being  dedicated  physicians  and  pio- 
neers of  the  Yeshiva,  Dov  and  Ada  are  won- 
derful parents  to  their  three  children,  and  de- 
voted to  their  parents.  They  are  much  cher- 
ished in  the  community  as  leaders  and  friends. 


RECOGNITION  OF  JUSTICE  HARRY 
W.  LOW 


HON.  NANCY  PELOSI 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  30.  1992 

Ms.  PELOSI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  have  the 
privilege  of  recognizing  a  person  with  an  un- 
paralleled reputation  for  legal  scholarship,  fair- 
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ness,  compassion,  and  community  and  civil 
service  in  San  Francisco:  Justk^e  Harry  W. 
Low,  the  presiding  justk^  of  the  California 
Court  of  Appeal. 

Justk*  Low  exemplifies  the  modern  Amer- 
k;an  success  story.  Born  in  1931,  in  the  small 
central  valley  community  of  Oakdale,  Low  was 
one  of  four  children  of  Chinese  parents.  The 
only  Chinese  family  in  a  community  of  several 
thousand.  Low  recalled  that  "[i]n  some  ways  it 
helped  me  because  it  set  you  apart  right  away 
and  made  you  work  harder."  Indeed,  Low 
managed  to  work  in  his  family's  laundry  and 
grocery  store  while  remaining  active  enough  in 
school  to  eventually  become  class  presklent. 
His  grades  paid  off  in  a  scholarship  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  California,  Berkeley,  where  he 
earned  a  B.A.  and  then  a  law  degree  at  Boalt 
Hall  in  1955. 

Low  discovered  that,  as  a  Chinese-Amer- 
ican, it  was  difficult  to  find  a  job  after  passing 
the  California  bar.  "Many  firms  did  not  hire 
their  first  Asian  until  1975  or  later,"  Low  re- 
called. Low  applied  for  a  vacant  position  in  the 
State  attorney  general's  tax  section,  where  he 
proceeded  to  establish  new  procedures  for 
streamlining  and  coordinating  cases  that  maxi- 
mized fairness  and  efficiency.  In  doing  so,  he 
caught  the  eye  of  then-attorney  general  Ed- 
mund G.  "Pat"  Brown,  who  tjecame  Governor, 
and  Stanley  Mosk,  who  succeeded  Brown  as 
attorney  general. 

By  1 966,  Low's  reputation  for  excellence  re- 
sulted in  an  appointment  to  the  Workmen's 
Compensation  Appeals  Board.  Ten  months 
later,  on  Decemt>er  27,  1 966,  Low  became  the 
first  Chinese-American  judge  in  San  Francisco 
when  he  was  appointed  by  Brown  to  the  mu- 
nicipal court.  "It  carried  an  opportunity  in  put>- 
lic  life,"  Low  said  of  his  aspirations  to  the  judi- 
ciary. "An  opportunity  to  be  in  a  position  with 
community  identification  and  recognition." 

Low  was  quickly  recognized  as  a  hard-work- 
ing jurist  of  uncommon  community  involve- 
ment, sensitivity,  and  fairness.  "One  day  you'll 
be  sitting  next  to  a  police  captain  at  a  dinner," 
Low  once  said.  "The  next  you'll  be  meeting 
with  some  guy  who  is  having  some  real  strug- 
gles." In  1974,  when  a  seat  in  the  superior 
court  opened.  Low  decided  to  run  (or  the  va- 
cancy, and  his  widespread  support  in  the  com- 
munity gave  him  an  easy  victory. 

In  1982,  Low  was  appointed  presiding  jus- 
tice of  the  California  Court  of  Appeal's  new  di- 
vision five,  and  appointment  considered  long 
overdue  by  the  legal  community  of  California. 
During  his  tenure,  division  five  has  garnered  a 
reputation  for  being  fair,  thorough,  arxj  effi- 
cient. 

Low's  involvement  in  bar  and  community  or- 
ganizations are  too  numerous  to  recount. 
What  is  important  to  mention,  however,  is  that 
throughout  his  distinguished  career.  Low  has 
never  forgotten  his  Chinese  roots.  He  is 
sought  after  by  Asian-American  groups  to 
speak  on  his  pioneering  experiences  in  the 
law.  His  leadership  in  San  Francisco  civic  af- 
fairs has  garnered  new  respect  for  the  con- 
cerns and  importance  of  the  vibrant  Chinese- 
American  community.  Lately,  as  national  presi- 
dent of  the  Chinese-American  Cifizens  Alli- 
ance, he  has  spoken  out  against  hate  crimes 
and  the  need  for  more  participation  by  Chi- 
nese-Americans in  the  political  process. 

At  the  end  of  February  1992,  Justice  Harry 
Low  officially  retires  from  the  bench  he  has 
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served  so  well  after  25  years  of  service.  While 
his  judicial  voice  may  be  stilled,  we  are  fortu- 
nate to  have  him  active  in  the  San  Francisco 
community  for  many  more  years.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  is  with  great  pride  that  I  recognize  the  tal- 
ents and  contributions  of  my  friend  and  distin- 
guished jurist  and  community  leader,  Justice 
Harry  Low. 


KQED  CELEBRATES  THE  OPENING 
OF  ITS  NEW  PRODUCTION  FACIL- 
ITY 


HON.  TOM  LAlVrOS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  January  30, 1992 
Mr.  LANTOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  February  1, 
KQED,   northem   California's   premier   public 
broadcasting  organization,  will  cut  the  ribbon 
on  its  new,  state  of  the  art  production  facility. 
It  will  be  a  happy  day  for  those  who  have  ben- 
efited from  KQED's  long  and  proud  history  of 
high  quality  programming.  I  am  delighted  to 
count  myself  among  them. 

Like  many  residents  of  the  bay  area,  I  am 
an  incurable  devotee  of  KQED.  Since  1954, 
KQED  has  inspired,  enthralled,  informed,  edu- 
cated, and  enriched  the  people  of  northem 
California.  Whether  showcasing  insightful  polit- 
ical analysis,  a  series  on  the  environment,  a 
major  opera  gala,  or  a  song  sung  by  Big  Bird, 
KQED  has  always  had  something  for  every- 
one. 

KQED  has  come  a  long  way  since  its  found- 
ing. It  was  one  of  the  first  educational  tele- 
vision stations  in  our  country,  broadcasting  its 
first  show  from  borrowed  space.  I  am  proud  to 
say  that  I  played  a  small  role  in  KQED's  early 
days  as  an  instructor  on  a  locally  produced  in- 
troductory economics  class  funded  by  the 
Ford  Foundation.  KQED's  first  studio  was  a 
converted  garage  which  was  soundproofed,  if 
you  could  call  it  that,  with  egg  cartons  tacked 
to  the  walls  and  ceiling. 

With  the  opening  of  its  new  facility,  KQED 
looks  to  the  future.  For  the  first  time  in  over  a 
decade  KQED's  operations — Channel  9, 
KQED  88.5  FM  and  San  Francisco  Focus 
magazine — will  be  in  one  building.  This  ar- 
rangement will  allow  for  both  greater  adminis- 
trative and  production  efficiency  and  will  bring 
together  some  of  our  country's  most  creative 
and  intellectual  talent  under  one  roof.  These 
are  unquestionably  heady  times  for  KQED. 

The  new  facility,  named  for  Madeleine  Haas 
Russell,  one  of  our  outstanding  bay  area  phi- 
lanthropists, is  the  culmination  of  7  years  of 
planning  and  the  magnanimity  of  over  17,000 
contributors,  including  KQED  members,  foun- 
dations, and  businesses.  They  all  should  take 
great  pride  in  the  accomplishments  of  KQED, 
for  wittx)ut  their  generosity,  many  of  KQED's 
achievements  would  still  be  dreams  on  a 
drawing  board. 

Mr.  Speaker,  minds  are  like  parachutes— 
they  only  work  when  they  are  open.  I  can  as- 
sure you  that  over  the  years  KQED  has 
opened  many  minds.  While  I  remember 
KQED's  past  fondly,  I  have  even  greater  ex- 
pectations for  its  future.  I  am  not  alone.  Be- 
cause of  this  treasure,  the  bay  area  is,  and 
will  continue  to  be,  a  vibrant,  spirited,  and  dy- 
namic place  to  live. 
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BOYER  BROTHERS  WERE  EXAM- 
PLE OF  AMERICAN  SPIRIT  DUR- 
ING WORLD  WAR  n 


HON.  CUFF  STEARNS 

OF  FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  30, 1992 

Mr.  STEARNS.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  the  years 
our  Nation  has  witnessed  great  heroism  and 
sacrifice  by  individuals  in  times  of  war  and  we 
should  never  let  the  memory  of  those  rugged 
patriots  fade  from  our  hearts. 

But  let  us  also  not  forget  that  many  of  the 
men  and  women  who  fought  for  our  country 
were  from  families  where  more  than  one 
member  was  serving  in  the  military.  Many  sol- 
diers fought  the  enemies  of  freedom  knowing 
that  their  brothers  or  fathers  were  in  combat 
somewhere  else  and  that  their  mother  prayed 
and  worried  in  double,  often  triple  jeopardy. 

The  family  of  Clara  Boyer  stands  out  as  a 
shinning  example  of  the  American  spirit  and 
sense  of  patriotic  duty.  Years  after  her  hus- 
band was  tragically  killed  in  an  automobile  ac- 
cident, Mrs.  Boyer,  with  a  deep  sense  of  duty, 
sent  out  8  of  her  10  boys;  plus  a  brother-in- 
law,  into  World  War  II.  When  our  country 
needed  them,  the  Boyer  brothers  took  their 
mother's  blessing  and  voluntarily  enlisted  to 
stop  those  who  sought  to  stamp  out  freedom. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  in  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives  to  join  me  in 
honoring  the  Boyer  brothers:  John  Anderson 
Boyer,  who  enlisted  in  the  Army  at  age  1 9  and 
fought  in  the  Asiatic  Pacific  and  Philippines; 
Ralph  Edward  Boyer,  who  enlisted  in  the  Navy 
at  age  21 ,  served  at  Peari  Hartwr  on  Decem- 
tier  7,  1941  and  experienced  comtjat  in  the 
Pacific,  Europe,  Korea,  and  China;  William 
Russell  Boyer,  who  enlisted  in  the  Navy  at  25 
arxJ  fought  in  the  Asiatic  Pacific;  Clair  C. 
Boyer,  who  enlisted  in  the  Army  at  21  and 
fought  in  the  Asiatic  Pacific;  Jesse  Ray  Boyer, 
who  enlisted  in  the  Navy  at  20,  served  at 
Peari  Harbor  on  December  7,  1941  and  fought 
in  the  Asiatic  Pacific,  European  and  African- 
Middle  East  theaters;  Clarence  Anthony  Boyer 
who  enlisted  in  the  Navy  at  18  and  served  in 
the  Canal  Zone;  Arthur  Boyer  who  enlisted  in 
the  Army  at  18  and  served  in  tx)th  the  Asiatic 
Pacific  and  Korean  theaters  as  a  paratrooper; 
Donald  Boyer  who  enlisted  with  the  Navy  at 
16  and  served  in  the  European,  African  and 
Middle  East  theaters;  and  Cart  Owen  Ayres— 
husband  of  Edith  L.  Boyer — who  enlisted  with 
the  Army  at  18  and  served  in  tfie  European, 
African  and  Middle  East  theaters. 

The  Boyer  brothers  earned  numerous 
awards  and  decorations  for  their  skill  and 
courage  in  war.  Their  mother  Clara  made 
news  all  over  the  country  as  the  mother  with 
the  most  boys  fighting  in  WWII. 

As  Ralph  Boyer's  representative  to  Con- 
gress, I  proudly  recognize  the  tremendous 
sacrifk:e  and  valor  his  family  has  brought  to 
our  Natkjn. 
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A  TRIBUTE  TO  MELISSA  AUGUSMA 


HON.  HEANA  ROSLEHUNEN 

OF  FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  30, 1992 

Ms.  ROS-LEHTINEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  de- 
lighted to  recognize  Melissa  Augusma,  a  nine- 
year-old  Creole  radio  broadcaster.  As  resi- 
dents of  my  congressional  district,  Melissa, 
her  parents,  Colson  and  Justine  Augusma  arxl 
partner,  Moise  Elias,  wanted  to  give  kids 
something  constructive  to  do  after  school.  In  a 
Miami  Herald  article  entitled  "Creole  Radio 
Girt  Plans  Kids'  Club,"  HarokJ  Maass  reports 
on  the  wonderful  and  creative  events  Melissa 
and  her  family  have  developed: 

Who's  the  leader  of  the  club  that's  made 
for  you  and  me?  Think  twice. 

In  North  Miami.  South  Florida's  littlest 
Creole-radio  broadcaster  is  staking  her  claim 
in  the  world  of  afterschool  clubs  for  kids. 
Mickey  Mouse  and  his  gang  have  competi- 
tion. 

Melissa  Augusma,  9,  her  father,  Colson 
Augusma,  and  partner  Moise  Elias  are  put- 
ting the  finishing  touches  on  a  storefront 
clubhouse  where  kids  will  be  able  to  rub  el- 
bows with  Creole-language  radio  personal- 
ities, read,  study  languages  and  learn  about 
broadcasting  and  entertainment. 

"We're  going  to  do  kind  of  classes,  like 
piano  courses.  Spanish,  Creole  and  French," 
said  Melissa,  a  Benjamin  Franklin  Elemen- 
tary fourth-grader.  "We're  going  to  have  a 
little  library.  If  people  want  to  read,  they 
can,  and  just  have  fun." 

Melissa's  show  takes  up  the  first  half-hour 
of  Radio  Tropic  International,  a  three-hour 
program  on  WKAT  (1360-AM)  hosted  by  fa- 
ther Colson  and  mother  Justine  Augusma. 
Her  show,  she  said,  has  the  same  goals  as  the 
kids'  club:  Encouraging  children  to  learn  and 
to  take  an  interest  in  Haitian  and  other  cul- 
tures. 

The  clubhouse — on  the  second  floor  of  a 
shopping  center  at  the  intersection  of  West 
Dixie  Highway.  Northeast  11th  Avenue  and 
137th  Street— has  a  stage  and  open  floor,  all 
next  door  to  Radio  Tropic's  new  office  and 
recording  area.  In  front  of  the  office  will  be 
a  store  selling  records,  tapes,  books  and 
other  items. 

Colson  Augusma  said  he  hopes  the  club 
will  give  kids  something  constructive  to  do 
after  school.  There  will  be  children's  music, 
children's  theater,  and  recording  equipment 
so  some  of  the  activities  can  be  taped  and 
aired  on  the  family's  Saturday  evening  show, 
which  begins  at  9  p.m. 

Membership  will  cost  $20,  with  added  costs 
for  special  activities  such  as  a  computer 
course,  some  classes  and  field  trips.  The  club 
is  scheduled  to  open  in  mid-January. 

Elias  said  he  hopes  others  will  follow 
Melissa's  example:  "When  you  have  a  bright 
kid  like  that,  you  want  her  to  keep  going." 

I  am  pleased  to  acknowledge  Melissa's 
spectacular  achievements  and  I  would  like  to 
wish  her  much  success  with  her  broadcasting 
career  and  all  of  her  pursuits. 
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1992  IP  YEAR  OF  THE  AMERICAN 
INDIAN 


H(|i.  EM  FJi.  FALEOMAVAEGA 

OF  AMERICAN  SAMOA 
IN  TIE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
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''huTsday,  January  30, 1992 
FALEOMAVAEGA.      Mr.      Speaker, 
Public  Law  102-188  (S.J.  Res.  217, 
342),  Congress  and  the  President 
1992  as  the  Year  of  the  American 
is  law  pays  tritxjte  to  the  people  who 
the  larxl  now  known  as  the  con- 
Inited  States.  Although  only  symbolic, 
ure  is  important  because  it  shows 
sympathy  in  the  eyes  of  a  majority  of 
of  the  Congress  for  those  Indian 
which  we  as  a  Congress  have 
ing  for  over  200  years.  In  support 
of  tfie  AnDerican  Indian,  I  am  pro- 
;opy  of  a  recent  article  for  the  consid- 
my  colleagues. 
I  Hope  the  Redskins  Lose 
(By  Tim  Giago) 
news  is  the  Washington  Redskins 
Detroit  Lions.  The  good  news  is  the 
media  have  finally  caught  on  to  the 
American    Indians    have    been 
or  many  years.  The  media  will  gath- 
for  Super  Bowl  Sunday  on 
with  note  pads,  camera  lenses  and 
at  the  ready  to  cover  what  will 
irgest  protest  by  American  Indians 
professional  football  team  in  the 
>f  this  country.  Our  complaint:  very 
[ndians  are  people,  not  mascots, 
just  entered  the  year  when  Amer- 
will  be  scrutinized,  analyzed, 
criticized  and  sterilized.  It  is  the 
Christopher  Columbus.   More  accu- 
is  the  year  of  the  indigenous  people 
Hemisphere,  of  those  with  red 
is  the  year  the  non-Indian  should 
lew  awareness  of  the  Indian,  a  new 
based  on  mutual  respect.  That  re- 
1  never  be  honest  until  we.  as  Amer- 
are   included  in   the  race  of 
ings. 

Oglala   Lakota   (Sioux),   born   and 
n    the    Pine   Ridge   Reservation    of 
Ijakota,  I  find  it  very  hard  to  under- 
non-Indians  find  it  hard  to  under- 
we  consider  it  insulting  to   be 
IS  mascots.  If  white  and  black  Amer- 
inconslderate  of  its  indigenous  peo- 
it  can  name  a  football  team  the  Red- 
see  nothing  wrong  in  this,  where 
Jducation  system  gone  wrong? 
jrou.  as  black,  yellow,  white  or  brown 
watch  the  Super  Bowl  this  year, 
I  did  while  watchiijg  Washington 
it.  During  the  first  quarter.  I  had 
substitute  "Yellowskins"  for 
In  the  second  quarter  I  sub- 
'Brownskins."  I  started  the  second 
having  Mr.  Madden  call  Washington 
ns."  And  finally,  in  the  fourth 
I      replaced      "Redskins"      with 
ns."  Try  it  and  you  will  see  how 
ng,  degrading  and  insulting  it  is  to 
of  different  colored  skin, 
not  a  new  issue  to  the  Indian  peo- 
been  writing  about  "Indians  as 
for  nearly  15  years.  Recently,  Sen. 
has  been  outspoken  in  attempt- 
•id  the  University  of  Illinois  of  its 
mascot.  Chief  Uliniwek.  Last  month 
my  editorial  on  Indians  as  mascots 
Congressional    Record    hoping   he 
able  to  educate  the  rest  of  that  au- 
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gust  body  to  be  more  sensitive  to  the  First 
Americans.  But  for  the  most  part,  the  Amer- 
ican government  and  the  media  have  paid 
little  or  no  attention  to  our  complaints. 

At  the  recent  national  convention  of  the 
National  Congress  of  American  Indians  in 
San  Francisco,  workshops  were  set  up  to 
help  plan  the  Super  Bowl  protest.  Charlene 
Teters— a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois who  has  long  fought  the  Chief  Uliniwek 
mascot  there— showed  a  roll  of  toilet  paper 
she  bought  near  the  school.  The  figure  of 
Uliniwek  was  imprinted  on  each  tissue. 
"Mascots  disgrace  Indian  people."  she  said. 
"When  a  static  symbol  Is  used  to  represent  a 
group  of  people,  it  grives  off  a  one-dimen- 
sional image  and  devalues  the  living  individ- 
uals." Some  might  wonder  why  Indians  are 
so  offended  by  being  used  as  mascots  and 
namesakes  when  there  are  so  many  other 
things  wrong  in  Indian  country.  William 
Means,  director  of  the  International  Indian 
Treaty  Council,  has  an  answer.  "If  we  can't 
get  white  America  to  understand  the  basic 
issue  of  human  respect,  how  can  we  get  them 
to  understand  more  substantive  issues  like 
sovereignty,  treaty  rights  and  water  rights?" 

PLASTIC  TOMAHAWKS 

During  a  radio  talk  show  I  was  on.  at  the 
time  of  the  Atlanta  Braves  brouhaha,  a  lady 
named  Diane  called  to  say  she  had  attended 
a  high  school  with  a  team  nicknamed  "Indi- 
ans." She  said  she  was  proud  to  paint  her 
face,  stick  feathers  in  her  hair  and  make 
Hollywood  war  whoops  as  part  of  her 
cheerleading  duties.  "I  felt  we  were  honoring  . 
the  Indian  people."  she  said.  Suppose  your 
team  was  called  the  "African-Americans,"  I 
asked  her.  Would  you  paint  your  face  black, 
wear  an  Afro  wig  and  prance  around  the  foot- 
ball field  trying  to  imitate  your  perceptions 
of  black  people?  She  responded,  "Of  course 
not!  That  would  be  insulting  to  blacks."  My 
point  is  made.  I  responded. 

Never  mind  that  there  are  certain  Indian 
individuals,  tribes  or  groups  who  profit  by 
selling  plastic  tomahawks,  turkey-feather 
ceremonial  bonnets  and  other  trinkets  to  the 
rabid  sports  fans  who  would  use  this  para- 
phernalia to  denigrate  Indians.  As  history 
has  recorded,  there  have  always  been 
sellouts  who  rode  with  the  cavalry  against 
their  own. 

We  saw  the  Atlanta  Braves  fall  in  the 
World  Series  and  the  Florida  State  Semi- 
noles  get  their  tail  feathers  clipped  after  fly- 
ing high  most  of  1991.  and  Indian  people 
across  America  cheered.  We  also  heard  sports 
announcers  attempting  to  make  light  of  rac- 
ist antics.  We  witnessed  insensitive  tele- 
vision directors  focus  their  cameras  on  the 
wild,  painted  and  feathered  fans  swinging 
their  plastic  tomahawks  while  the  band 
played  its  version  of  the  Hollywood-created 
version  of  Indian  music.  Hey  yah!  Hey  yah! 

I'll  close  with  a  facetious  prediction:  that 
Jack  Kent  Cooke,  the  owner  of  the  Washing- 
ton Redskins,  will  be  seized  with  remorse  for 
having  insulted  the  Indian  people  all  of  these 
years.  He  will  change  the  name  of  his  team 
to  the  "Palefaces."  after  his  own  race  and 
that  of  one  of  his  favorite  singers.  Madonna. 
The  team  song  will  be  changed  from  "Hail  to 
the  Redskin"  to  "Like  a  Virgin."  What  an 
honor  it  will  be  for  the  white  race. 

And  furthermore,  I  predict  the  Buffalo 
Bills  will  skin  the  Redskins  in  Super  Bowl 
XXVI.  It  will  be  the  first  time  in  history  a 
Buffalo  ever  skinned  a  Redskin. 

The  American  Indian  has  lost  so  much  to 
the  white  man  since  1492.  Must  we  also  be 
used  as  mascots?  If  we  cannot  get  back  the 
land,  will  you  at  least  give  us  back  our  dig- 
nity? 
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TRIBUTE  TO  JOHN  QUINN 


HON.  JOSE  L  SERRANO 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  30,  1992 

Mr.  SERRANO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
pay  tribute  to  John  M.  Quinn  as  he  retires 
from  over  30  years  of  dedication  to  the  Alex- 
ander Burger  School,  I.S.  139,  in  the  South 
Bronx.  A  native  of  the  South  Bronx,  Mr.  Quinn 
attended  St.  Jerome's  Elementary  School, 
Catholic  High  School  and  obtained  his  bach- 
elor of  arts  degree  from  Manhattan  College. 
He  then  went  on  to  complete  his  graduate 
wori<  in  the  Baruch  section  of  the  City  College 
and  Yeshiva  University. 

Mr.  Quinn  commenced  his  career  at  the  Al- 
exander Burger  School  in  1960  as  a  teacher 
of  social  studies.  He  went  on  to  become  as- 
sistant principal  and,  not  long  thereafter,  prin- 
cipal, a  position  he  held  for  19  years. 
Throughout  the  three  decades  he  devoted  to 
the  Alexander  Burger  School,  Mr.  Quinn  dis- 
played an  exemplary  commitment  to  edu- 
cation. He  always  took  to  heart  the  duties  his 
various  positions  entailed  and  strove  to  ensure 
that  the  quality  of  instruction  provided  to  the 
students  was  of  the  best  possible  quality  and 
that  their  interests  and  needs  were  constantly 
met. 

Mr.  Quinn's  role  in  the  South  Bronx  commu- 
nity has  not  been  limited  to  the  Alexander 
Burger  School.  Mr.  Quinn  has  been  actively 
involved  in  a  variety  of  organizations,  among 
them  the  Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians;  the 
Catholic  Teachers'  Association;  the  Irish 
Teachers'  Association;  the  Supervisors'  Asso- 
ciation of  the  city  of  New  York;  the  Lincoln 
Hospital  Advisory  Board;  the  Belvis  Medical 
Center  Advisory  Board;  and  the  t)oard  of  ex- 
aminers of  New  York  City.  Mr.  Quinn's  numer- 
ous activities  reflect  his  profound  interest  in, 
and  concern  for,  the  other  memtjers  of  the 
community  in  which  he  lives. 

Mr.  Quinn  will  be  sorely  missed  by  all  those 
at  the  Alexander  Burger  School.  Today,  I 
would  like  to  express  to  Mr.  Quinn  my  inv 
mense  appreciation  for  his  invaluable  contribu- 
tions to  the  community  of  the  South  Bronx  and 
wish  him  the  very  best  in  the  years  ahead. 


HONORING  ANTHONY  W.  COSSA 
FOR  HIS  SELECTION  AS  THE 
SANTA  MARIA  (CA)  VALLEY 
CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE'S  CITI- 
ZEN OF  THE  YEAR 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  LAGOMARSINO 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  30,  1992 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  pay  tribute  to  Anthony  W.  Cossa, 
whose  spirit  of  loyal  community  service  to  the 
citizens  of  Santa  Maria,  CA,  has  resulted  in 
the  Chamt)er  of  Commerce  recognizing  him  as 
1991  Citizen  of  the  Year. 

Tony  Cossa  is  a  fourth  generation  Califor- 
nian,  born  in  Santa  Maria.  He  graduated  from 
Santa  Maria  High  School  and  attended  Califor- 
nia Polytechnic  University  from  1958  through 
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I960,  and  graduated  from  the  University  of 
Southem  California  in  1963  with  a  business 
degree.  He  entered  the  insurance  business  in 
1963  and  in  1966  formed  the  partnership  of 
Pollard  and  Cossa.  In  1983  he  successfully 
passed  the  examinations  and  t>ecame  a  char- 
tered property  and  casualty  undenwriter. 

Tony  has  virtually  dedk:ated  his  life  to  com- 
munity arxJ  txjsiness  service.  He  served  as 
president  of  the  Independent  Insurance 
Agents  Association  of  Santa  Maria,  the  Wine 
and  Food  Society,  the  Santa  Maria  Valley 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Santa  Maria 
Country  Club,  and  the  Santa  Maria  Valley 
Economic  Development  Association. 

He  has  served  on  the  tx)ards  of  directors  of 
the  Santa  Maria  Country  Club  from  1968 
through  1974  and  1986  through  1989;  the 
YMCA  from  1979  to  1989;  the  Santa  Maria 
Valley  E.D.A.  from  1979  to  the  present;  the 
Elks  Recreation  Foundation  from  1974  to 
1984;  the  National  Insurance  Organization 
from  1979  to  1983;  the  Rotary  Club  of  Santa 
Maria,  and  the  Wine  and  Food  Society  of 
Santa  Maria.  He  currently  is  a  director  of  the 
Southem  California  Golf  Association,  the  Mar- 
ian Medical  Foundation,  the  Pacific  Coast  Golf 
Association,  and  Los  Adotjes  de  los  Ranche- 
ros. 

Tony's  other  activities  have  included  serving 
as  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Vaqueros  de 
tos  Ranches  from  1974  through  1979;  chair- 
man of  the  Elk's  Queen  Contest  from  1964  to 
1984;  committee  chairman  for  the  Central 
Coast  Insurance  Day  from  1970  to  present; 
chairman  of  the  Big  "I"  Youth  Golf  Classic 
from  1970  to  present;  chairman  of  the  Inde- 
pendent Insurance  Agents  Association  of  Cali- 
fornia's ACORD  Committee  from  1978  through 
1980,  and  the  California  State  Open  Golf 
Tournament  chairman  from  1969  through 
1972. 

Tony's  fund  raising  activities  have  included 
the  YMCA  Building  Fund,  the  United  Way,  the 
Boy  Scouts  of  America,  and  the  St.  Joseph's 
B.A.S.H.  Tony  is  currently  the  chairman  of 
Marian  Hospital's  Project  Heart  Center. 

Tony  maintains  memberships  in  the  Inde- 
pendent Insurance  Agents  arxl  Brokers  of 
California;  the  Rotary  Club  of  Santa  Maria;  the 
Santa  Maria  Valley  Wine  and  Food  Society; 
the  Santa  Maria  Country  Club;  the  Elks  Club; 
the  YMCA;  the  Santa  Maria  Valley  Devel- 
opers; the  Vikings  of  Solvang;  the  Vaqueros 
de  los  Ranchos;  the  Rancheros  Visitadores, 
and  the  Society  of  Los  Alamos. 

In  1986,  Pollard  &  Cossa  was  named  Cali- 
fornia "Agency  of  the  Year,"  and  in  1989  Tony 
was  named  Elk's  "Citizen  of  the  Year." 

It  is  my  privilege  and  distinct  pleasure  to  join 
with  members  of  the  Santa  Maria  Valley 
Chamber  of  Commerce  in  recognizing  and 
honoring  a  man  whose  life  has  been  dedi- 
cated to  serving  and  improving  his  community, 
my  good  friend,  Tony  Cossa. 
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Mr.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
take  a  few  moments  to  tell  you  about  what's 
haf)pening  at  California  State  University, 
Dominguez  Hills,  which  has  received  more 
than  S2.5  million  in  pulslic  and  private  grant 
money  during  1991-92  to  fund  projects  dedi- 
cated to  developing  our  most  valuable  re- 
source— our  children. 

Leading  the  way  for  Dominguez  Hills  is  the 
School  of  Education,  which  recently  received  a 
grant  of  neariy  SI  million  as  the  lead  university 
in  a  national  consortium  designed  to  increase 
the  numt)er  of  qualified  mirrarity  teachers  in 
the  United  States.  Dominguez  Hills  was  cho- 
sen because  of  its  historic  commitment  to 
identifying,  recruiting,  and  preparing  high  po- 
tential pre-college  minorities.  With  a  student 
enrollment  that  is  more  than  60-percent  minor- 
ity, Dominguez  Hills  is  a  national  model  for 
this  kind  of  program — a  reality  that  the  consor- 
tium's funder,  the  Fund  for  the  Improvement  of 
Postsecondary  Education  [FIPSE]  noted  in  its 
award  report. 

On  the  sut)ject  of  national  models, 
Dominguez  Hills  is  also  home  to  a  txjkj  edu- 
cational project  unlike  any  other  in  the  United 
States,  or  the  worid  for  that  matter.  The  Cali- 
fornia Academy  of  Mathematics  and  Science 
is  now  in  its  second  year  of  operation  at 
Dominguez  Hills,  with  more  than  250  stu- 
dents— 85  percent  of  whom  are  minorities  or 
women — taking  advanced  courses  in  mathe- 
matics and  the  sciences.  The  academy  is  the 
only  accelerated,  4-year  math/science  high 
school  in  the  Nation  located  on  a  university 
campus,  and  has  received  kudos  for  its  inno- 
vative approach  on  national  television  and  in 
national  magazines  and  newspapers.  These 
bright  young  students  will  play  an  important 
role  in  helping  the  United  States  maintain  its 
competitive  edge  in  mathematic  and  science- 
related  fields  such  as  aerospace,  engineering, 
and  health  sciences. 

Finally,  the  U.S.  Department  of  Education 
recently  awarded  Dominguez  Hills  8700,000 
for  a  new  project  which  will  tienefit  nxjre  than 
1,000  7-through-12th  grade  students  from  four 
Los  Angeles  high  schools.  Through  academic 
counseling,  tutoring  and  other  academk;  serv- 
ices, the  program's  goal  is  to  guide  these  stu- 
dents toward  enrollment  in  a  college  or  univer- 
sity. Rather  than  working  with  the  cream  of  the 
crop  or  with  disadvantaged  students,  the  pro- 
gram aims  at  the  often-neglected  average  stu- 
dents— those  students  who  have  the  potential 
to  succeed,  but  are  often  ignored  because 
they  don't  attract  the  attention  of  educators. 

These  are  only  some  of  the  projects  and 
programs  in  the  works  at  Dominguez  Hills, 
which  is  one  of  the  fastest-growing  universities 
in  California  both  in  terms  of  enrolln>ent  and 
reputation.  Under  the  leadership  of  third-year 
president  Dr.  Rot)ert  C.  Detweiler,  Dominguez 
Hills  is  becoming  a  positive  example  of  how 
our  colleges  and  universities  can  find  innova- 
tive ways  of  educating  our  students  and 
bettering  our  Nation. 
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Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  the  greatest 
pride  that  I  rise  today  to  pay  special  tribute  to 
a  distinguished  member  of  her  community  and 
an  active  citizen  in  my  Eigfith  Congressional 
Distrkrt  of  New  Jersey.  Mrs.  Cesarina  Augusto 
Eart  will  be  honored  on  February  12,  1992,  by 
the  Joseph  M.  Pizza  Civic  Association  at  their 
annual  Valentine  Day  pasta  party.  This  gala 
event  will  be  held  at  LaNeve's  Restaurant  in 
Haledon.  NJ. 

The  Joseph  M.  Pizza  Civic  Association  was 
initiated  by  Mr.  Pizza,  who  is  president  of  ttie 
group,  to  recognize  charitable  causes  and 
support  tf>eir  efforts  through  donations  and 
other  good  wori<s.  The  association  is  dedi- 
cated to  improving  ttie  community  and  the 
quality  of  life  for  the  people  of  Paterson  and 
the  surrounding  area. 

This  year  the  association  will  honor  Mrs. 
Cesarina  Augusto  Eari  for  her  notat)le  con- 
tributions and  personal  commitment  to  the 
greater  Paterson  community.  Mrs.  Eari  is  a 
native  of  the  Paterson  area,  having  received 
her  education  in  the  Paterson  Public  School 
System.  She  attended  Seton  Hall  University, 
wfiere  she  received  her  bachelor's  degree, 
and  later  pursued  graduate  studies  at  Seton 
Hall  and  Rutgers  University.  From  these  insti- 
tutions she  attained  fier  certification  as  a 
school  librarian  and  media  specialist,  for  all 
grade  levels  and  was  designated  professional 
librarian  for  New  Jersey's  put^lic  litxaries. 

Cesarina  has  worked  extensively  throughout 
New  Yori<  State,  Morris.  Passaic,  and  Hudson 
Counties  in  New  Jersey,  in  several  public 
school  systems,  as  a  litxarian  and  media  spe- 
cialist. She  is  presently  working  as  school  li- 
brarian at  Horace  Mann  School  No.  9  in  North 
Bergen,  NJ,  where  she  proudly  serves  over 
1,000  students  a  week,  who  are  attending 
grades  1  througfi — 8. 

In  addition  to  her  full-time  position  in  tfie 
North  Bergen  Public  School  System,  Cesarina 
worths  part-time  at  the  North  Bergen  Free  Pub- 
lic Library  as  the  children's  librarian,  as  well  as 
wori<ing  as  a  reference  librarian  in  the  adult 
section.  Her  extensive  community  involvement 
does  not  end  there,  however.  With  wfiat  pre- 
cious tinr>e  she  has  left  in  her  busy  day,  she 
has  served  as  editor  of  the  Italian  Voice — La 
Voce  Italiana — tfie  well  respected  local  Italian- 
American  weekly  newspaper.  The  Italian  Vorce 
was  established  in  1932  in  Paterson,  NJ,  by 
her  late  parents,  Emilio  and  Mary  Augusto. 
Through  her  position  as  editor,  Mrs.  Eari  has 
had  the  opportunity  to  travel  throughout  this 
great  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wekx)me  the  opportunity  to 
sfiare  in  the  pride  felt  by  Mrs.  Eari  and  her 
family  in  her  achievements  and  in  this  special 
recognition  by  her  community.  I  am  sure  that 
you  and  all  of  my  colleagues  here  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  will  join  me  in  salut- 
ing Mrs.  Cesarina  Earl. 


UMI 
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HqNRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  just  a  few  hours 
space  shuttle  Discovery  returned  to 
r  8  days  in  ort)it.  We  note  with  pride 
<  uccessful  mission. 

are  reminded  this  day  that,  for  a 
of  Americans,  exploration  and  dis- 
outer  Space  seems  an  almost  rou- 
}f  our  national  purpose. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  on  the  day  of 

r  Space  Program  we  also  pause  to 

three  fallen  pioneers.  Twenty-five 

this  week  our  Nation  grieved  the 

crew  of  the  first  Apollo  mission, 

the  Apollo  204  spacecraft  on  Jan- 

967. 

Gus"   Grissom,   a   veteran   of  two 

,  Edward  White,  ttie  first  American 

outside  a  spacecraft  during  the 

mission,  and  Roger  Chaffee,  the 

young    lunar    module    pilot    from 

I  iapids.    Ml,    died    when    fire    swept 

the      command      module      during 

tests. 

Sfleaker,  those  of  us  in  the  Chamber 

rejnember  those  difficult  days  in  1967. 

for  the  heroes'  families,  and  we 

questioned  our  determination  to  go  to 

in  light  of  the  terrible  cost. 

and  determination,  we  resolved 

and  2  years  later,  an  American 

the  Moon.  We  believed  that  astro- 

issom.   White,   and   Chaffee   would 

waited  it  no  other  way. 

move  further  into  the  1990's,  we  re- 
humankind's  vast  accomplishments 
amazing  century.  Our  conquests  in 
s^nd  collectively  as  one  of  the  most 
records.  And  we  shall  always  hold 
special  chapter  of  that  story  dedi- 
[he  memory  of  Gus  Grissom,  Edward 
Roger  Chaffee, 
never  forgets  its  heroes. 


TRIBT  fTE  TO  RAYMOND  GLOWSKI 


HON.  DAVID  L  BONIOR 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  T«E  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
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ership  have  deeply  impressed  tfiose  of  us  wfio 
have  had  the  privilege  to  know  and  wori<  with 
him.  His  contributkins  will  be  truly  missed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  this  special  occasion  of  his 
retirement,  I  ask  that  my  colleagues  join  me  in 
saluting  Raymond  Glowski's  many  years  of 
sen/k:e  and  dedication  to  the  labor  community 
in  Metropolitan  Detroit. 


"hursday.  January  30, 1992 


QONIOR.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    am    very 

to  join  the  Greater  Detroit  Building 

Corfetruction  Trades  Council  in  honoring 

leader  in  Detroit's  latior  move- 

a  deeply  committed  friernj  to  the 

men  and  women  of  our  community, 

Glowski. 

/  ways,  Ray  Glowski  has  come  to 
our  dedication  to  fairness  and  jus- 
workplace  and  society.  At  a  time 
country  is  struggling  to  preserve  its 
t)ase,  Ray  has  been  an  important 
the  \abor  movement.  His  long  record 
distinguished  service  beginning  with  Paint- 
No.  213  has  proven  him  to  be  a  nat- 
effective  leader.  His  vision  arxj  lead- 
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Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  the 
Consumer  Federation  of  America  [CFA]  will 
release  a  report  on  playground  safety  in  tfie 
United  States.  CFA's  report  is  an  insightful 
arxJ  solid  document,  one  tfiat  I  recommend  to 
all  of  my  colleagues. 

Unfortunately,  it  also  paints  a  disturbing  pic- 
ture of  current  safety  conditions  on  our  Na- 
tion's playgrounds — a  picture  that  is  sure  to 
frighten  every  American  who  has  children. 

While  playgrounds  may  appear  safe  to  the 
casual  onlooker,  in  many  cases,  play- 
grounds— from  equipment  to  surfacing — pose 
hidden  threats  to  our  young  children.  CFA 
cites  government  statistics  that  show  more 
than  100,000  chiWren  are  seriously  injured  on 
public  playgrounds  every  year.  Even  more 
troubling.  17  children  die  each  year  from  inju- 
ries sustained  on  playgrounds.  Many  of  these 
injuries  arxJ  deaths  could  be  prevented. 

The  Federal  Government  has  been  notice- 
ably silent  in  addressing  safety  hazards  on 
puljlic  playgrounds.  The  Consumer  Product 
Safety  Commission  issued  guidelines  in  1980 
and  then  updated  them  last  year.  However, 
the  guidelines  are  voluntary  and  have  done  lit- 
tle if  anything  to  stem  the  increase  in  play- 
ground hazards  and  injuries.  In  many  cases, 
the  guidelines  fall  far  short  of  the  stringent 
regulations  that  we  need. 

Today,  the  CFA  issues  a  bold  blueprint  for 
the  design,  construction,  and  maintenance  of 
public  play  areas.  The  CFA  document  will  give 
parents,  school  administrators,  child  care  pro- 
viders and  park  personnel  the  guidance  need- 
ed to  make  decisions  atx)ut  the  purchase  and 
use  of  safe  play  equipment.  This  document 
helps  show  which  equipment  is  safe  and 
whk:h  is  not. 

It  is  CFA's  hope  that  State  and  local  govern- 
ments will  consider  adopting  their  "Model  Law 
on  Outdoor  Play."  I  will  do  all  I  can  to  urge 
local  governments  in  my  district  to  consider 
and  adopt  these  safety  regulations.  And  I 
hope  my  colleagues  will  consider  taking  the 
same  action.  The  well-tieing  of  our  children 
depends  on  It. 


RETIREMENT  OF  DIRECTOR  JOHN 
R.  SIMPSON,  U.S.  SECRET  SERVICE 


HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  30,  1992 
Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  offer  a 
special  tribute  to  someone  highly  respected  by 
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the  Members  of  tfie  House  of  Representatives. 
John  R.  Simpson,  Director  of  tfie  U.S.  Secret 
Servce,  is  retiring  tomorrow  after  29  years  of 
distinguished  service.  Although  his  accom- 
plishments are  well  known  to  many  of  us.  I 
woukj  like  to  recount  a  few  of  those  acconv 
plishments  today  and  to  offer  our  congratula- 
tions to  Mr.  Simpson  for  a  job  well-done. 

John  Simpson  was  appointed  Director  of  the 
Secret  Service  in  1981,  shortly  after  the  as- 
sassination attempt  on  former  President  Ron- 
akj  Reagan.  When  this  incident  occurred,  the 
entire  Nation  saw  firsthand  the  selfless  dedica- 
tion and  professionalism  of  the  men  and 
women  of  the  U.S.  Secret  Service.  Director 
Simpson's  entire  career  has  been  a  reflection 
of  those  same  standards. 

Throughout  his  tenure  as  Director,  John 
Simpson  worthed  tirelessly  to  ensure  that  the 
Secret  Service  successfully  performed  its  awe- 
some protective  responsibility.  This  was  a 
major  achievement  during  the  decade  he 
served.  In  the  1980's.  we  witnessed  the  grow- 
ing threat  of  terrorism  and  political  unrest 
throughout  most  of  the  world;  we  saw  a  dra- 
matic rise  in  crime  and  violence  here  at  home; 
we  watched  fearfully  as  new  technology  irv 
creased  the  power  and  impact  of  criminals  the 
world  over.  All  of  these  threats  placed  extraor- 
dinary demands  on  the  U.S.  Secret  Service's 
protective  mission.  But  under  the  leadership  of 
John  Simpson,  the  Secret  Service  met  those 
challenges  and  preserved  its  prestigious  role 
as  protector  of  our  Nation's  leaders. 

Despite  the  increasing  pressures  in  protec- 
tion during  the  1980's,  Director  Simpson  also 
led  the  Secret  Service  through  a  period  of  un- 
precedented growth.  During  John's  tenure,  the 
Secret  Service  acquired  major  new  investiga- 
tive responsitiilities:  access  device  fraud,  corrv 
puter  fraud,  false  identification  documents,  and 
financial  institution  fraud.  These  are  crimes 
which  concern  those  of  us  in  Congress 
today — and,  indeed,  every  American — be- 
cause of  the  direct  financial  impact  these 
crimes  have  on  the  Nation's  economy. 

But  Mr.  Simpson's  contributions  were  not 
limited  to  law  enforcement  efforts  in  this  coun- 
try. In  September  1984,  he  became  the  first 
American  to  serve  as  president  of  tfie  inter- 
national criminal  police  organization  [Interpol]. 
A  worldwide  consortium  of  police  organiza- 
tions from  142  countries.  For  4  years,  while 
also  serving  as  Director  of  the  Secret  Service, 
Mr.  Simpson  worked  diligently  to  help  Interpol 
increase  its  effectiveness  in  combating  the 
growing  threat  of  international  crime. 

Throughout  his  career.  John  Simpson 
brought  honor  and  prestige  to  the  organization 
he  so  loyally  served.  As  Director,  he  gave  all 
his  energies  and  talents  to  fulfilling  the  obliga- 
tions of  that  important  office. 

Both  the  Nation  and  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress are  indebted  to  John  Simpson  and  his 
fine  organization  for  helping  to  ensure  both  the 
safety  of  our  leaders  and  our  financial  system. 
For  in  so  doing,  they  help  preserve  this  Na- 
tion's democratic  process. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  that  you  and  the  Menv 
bers  of  this  distinguished  biody  join  me  in  con- 
gratulating this  outstanding  publk:  servant  as 
he  leaves  office  today.  I  know  that  throughout 
the  law  enforcement  community,  his  honesty, 
integrity,  and  leadership  will  be  long  remem- 
k)ered. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  THE  FOUNDATION 
FOR  ETHNIC  UNDERSTANDING 
AND  TO  THE  CHINA  INSTITUTE 
IN  AMERICA 


HON.  BILL  GREEN 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  30, 1992 

Mr.  GREEN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
gentleman  from  California,  Mr.  Matsui  and  I 
wish  today  to  recognize  two  New  Yorkers. 
Ratibi  Marc  Schneier.  of  the  Foundation  for 
Ethnic  Understanding,  and  Charies  P.  Wang, 
of  the  China  Institute,  for  their  efforts  to 
strengthen  relations  t)etween  the  Jewish  and 
Asian  American  communities. 

The  Asian  American  community  and  the 
American  Jewish  community  are  two  of  the 
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nrwst  significant  ethnic  groups  in  the  United 
States.  Their  shared  values  and  goals  are  var- 
ied and  deep  and  include  strong  extended 
families  which  pay  reverence  to  both  young 
and  okl. 

The  Foundation  for  Ethnic  Understanding, 
under  the  leadership  of  its  founding  president. 
Rabbi  Marc  Schneier  of  the  Park  East  Syna- 
gogue in  New  York  City,  has  tieen  in  the  fore- 
front in  promoting  racial  and  ethnic  harmony. 
The  foundation  has  called  on  Americans  to 
recognize  the  strength  that  comes  from  shar- 
ing our  similarities  and  differences  and  to  ad- 
dress the  dangers  of  prejudice  and  bigotry. 

Founded  in  1926.  the  China  Institute  in 
America  is  the  oldest  t>icultural  institution  in 
America  focused  on  China.  The  China  Institute 
is  headed  by  Charies  P.  Wang  who  sen/es  as 
Vice  Chairman  of  the  U.S.  Civil  Rights  Conn- 
mission.  The  primary  goal  of  the  China  Insti- 
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tute  is  to  promote  greater  understanding  and 
cooperation  between  Amerkans  arxJ  Chinese 
through  comprehensive  educational,  political, 
and  cultural  programs. 

On  January  22.  1992.  at  the  China  Institute 
in  New  York  City,  the  foundation  and  the 
China  Institute  in  Anrierica  sponsored  ttie  first 
in  a  series  of  programs  for  Jewish  and  Asian 
Americans  to  explore  commonalities  arxJ  dif- 
ferences. Those  who  addressed  the  sympo- 
sium included:  Dr.  Richard  Stone,  professor  of 
law,  Columt)ia  University;  Arthur  Soong.  attor- 
ney and  board  member.  Asian  American  Legal 
Defense  and  Education  Fund;  and  Mark  Stem, 
legal  counsel.  American  Jewish  Congress. 

I  should  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  thank 
all  those  individuals  associated  with  the  China 
Institute  in  America  and  the  Foundation  For 
Ethnic  Understanding  for  their  efforts  in  pro- 
moting ethnic  harmony. 
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UMI 


The  Senate  met  at  8:30  a.m.,  on  the 
expira  ion  of  the  recess,  and  was  called 
to  ordi  r  by  the  President  pro  tempore 
[Mr.  B  'RD]. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
prayer  will  be  led  by  the  Reverend 
Hampt  3n  Joel  Rector,  staff  assistant  in 
the  of  ice  of  Senator  Robert  C.  Byrd 
of  Wesl  Virginia. 


The 
staff 
ERT 

prayer 
Let 


PRAYER 

Reverend  Hampton  Joel  Rector. 

assistant,  office  of  Senator  ROB- 

Byrd,    offered    the    following 


1  ,s 


pray: 

Almighty  God.  this  Senate  is  a  vener- 
ijstitution.  founded  by  our  fore- 
an  era  of  change  and  upheaval 
out  of  chaos  and  formlessness 

uniqte  destiny  for  this  extraordinary 


n 
forf  e 


able 
bears 
to 
a 

Natior 
Our 
reer  ol 
ed  on 
that  i 
and  iti 
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(Legislative  day  of  Thursday,  January  30, 1992) 


aith  is  that,  throughout  the  ca- 
this  Nation.  Thy  hand  has  rest- 
;his  Senate,  in  love  and  rebuke, 
i  wisdom  might  be  Thy  wisdom 
voice  Thy  voice. 

we  stand  on  the  cutting  edge 

era,  both  in  this  Nation  and 
the  world, 
is  moment  of  opportunity,  grant 

chosen  men  and  women  the 

the  sagacity,  the  tenderness, 
and  the  maturity  to  au- 

rooted  in  Thy  law. 
days  of  anxiety  and  pause, 
to  these  Senators  the  practical 
to  guide  our  Nation  to  greater 

prosperity  and  security,  and 
ritual  vision  to  strengthen  the 

and  fidelity  of  our  people. 

in  every  season,  in  Thy  provi- 

teach  us  all  to  seek  Thy  will,  to 

Thy  justice,  and  to  serve  Thee 

compassion,  and  steadfast- 


t  lese 


f  »r 


all  of  these  things  we  pray  in 
s  name.  Amen. 


RVATION  OF  LEADER  TIME 
PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 


RES 

The 
the  previous  order,  the  leadership  time 
is 


rese  -ved. 


CAflLE  TELEVISION  CONSUMER 
PROTECTION  ACT 


programming  and  to  restore  the  right  of 
local  regulatory  authorities  to  regulate 
cable  television  rates,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration  of 
the  bill. 

Pending: 

Packwood  amendment  No.  1522.  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1522 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
pending  question  is  on  the  amendment 
by  Mr.  Packwood.  numbered  1522.  on 
which  there  is  an  agreement  for  3  hours 
of  controlled  debate. 

Mr.  EMOUYE  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Hawaii  is  recognized. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  for  just  a  moment? 

Mr.  INOUYE.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr,  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  Sen- 
ator Packwood  is  still  under  doctor's 
care.  He  will  be  here  later.  I  believe. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  be  al- 
lowed to  control  the  time  allotted  to 
him  and  to  act  in  his  stead. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  be  permitted 
to  speak  for  a  few  minutes  as  though  in 
morning  business. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
will    resume   consideration   of 
Ti^hich  the  clerk  will  report, 
assistant  legislative  clerk  read 


The 
Senati 
S.12. 

The 
as  follbws 

A  bil  (S.  12)  to  amend  title  VI  of  the  Com- 
munics  tions  Act  of  1934  to  ensure  carriage 
on  cab  e  television  of  local  news  and  other 


TRIBUTE  TO  NORTON  W.  SIMON 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  offer  a  special  tribute  to  an  American 
whose  accomplishments  have  touched 
many  of  our  lives,  although  he  has  pre- 
ferred to  stay  in  the  background  and 
not  seek  recognition  for  all  that  he's 
done. 

He  is  Norton  W.  Simon. 

On  February  5,  Norton  Simon  marks 
his  85th  birthday. 

A  westerner,  originally  from  Port- 
land, OR,  Norton  has  been  a  Califor- 
nian  since  his  teenage  years. 

And  I'm  proud  to  say,  he  has  an  Alas- 
ka connection.  In  my  first  year  in  the 
Senate,  almost  a  quarter  century  ago. 
we  first  crossed  paths  when  he  acquired 
Alaska's  Wakefield  Seafoods.  He  helped 
show  the  world  the  great  value  of  the 
Alaska  king  crab. 

Norton  Simon's  influence  is  global. 
Those  who  know  him  will  agree  that  he 
deserves  public  recognition,  although 
he  would  deny  that. 

In  working  hard  and  achieving  cor- 
porate success,  he  has  provided  bene- 
fits— particularly  in  the  realms  of 
science  and  the  humanities — for  all  of 
us. 


Norton  Simon's  generosity  has 
helped  open  new  avenues  of  research 
and  technology  in  medicine.  Through 
Norton  Simon's  support,  high-tech- 
nology diagnostic  instruments  have 
been  developed  and  research  projects 
have  been  funded,  resulting  in  saving 
and  changing  countless  lives.  In  par- 
ticular, his  contributions  to  the  study 
of  hereditary  diseases  and  the  develop- 
ment of  brain  imaging  equipment  have 
been  a  boon  to  medical  science. 

Through  his  understanding  and  love 
of  art.  he  has  provided,  through  his 
museum,  the  opportunity  for  tens  of 
thousands  to  enjoy  treasures  created 
by  the  great  artists  of  the  Old  World  as 
well  as  the  New. 

As  a  graduate  of  UCLA.  I  note  that 
Norton  was  appointed  to  the  board  of 
regents  of  the  University  of  California 
in  1960,  by  Gov.  Pat  Brown,  and  served 
until  1976.  during  a  time  of  great  un- 
rest and  change  in  the  University  of 
California.  Norton  provided  critical 
leadership  and  wisdom  to  the  regents. 
President  Clark  Kerr,  and  the  Governor 
during  those  troubling  times.  He  also 
took  the  lead  in  establishing  a  new 
campus  at  Irvine,  and  helped  to  grant 
greater  independence  to  the  individual 
campuses  of  the  University  of  Califor- 
nia. 

In  1971.  Norton  served  on  the  Carne- 
gie Commission  that  proposed  a  new 
plan  for  higher  education.  This  pro- 
posal was  entitled  "Less  Time.  More 
Options— Education  Beyond  High 
School."  The  other  members  of  the 
commission  were  Nathan  Pusey.  presi- 
dent of  Harvard:  the  Honorable  William 
Scranton:  David  Riesman.  professor  at 
Harvard:  Kenneth  Toilet,  professor  at 
Texas  Southern  University:  and  Clark 
Kerr,  president  of  the  University  of 
California. 

With  his  marriage  to  Jennifer  Jones 
in  1970,  Norton  began  to  focus  atten- 
tion on  medical  research.  Of  course,  he 
was  also  continuing  his  passion  and 
drive  in  building  the  Norton  Simon  Art 
Collection  and  Museum  with  support 
from  his  foundations.  The  Norton 
Simon  Art  Foundation.  Norton  Simon 
Foundation,  and  his  own  personal 
wealth.  He  combined  his  unique  talents 
of  inspiration,  exploration  and  intui- 
tion with  a  genuine  desire  to  provide 
benefits  to  the  health  and  well-being  of 
the  human  race. 

In  the  mid-1970's,  Norton  contributed 
support  and  guidance  to  the  founding 
of  the  Hereditary  Disease  Foundation, 
headed  by  Dr.  Milton  Wexler.  His  per- 
sonal financial  support  to  the  Heredi- 
tary Disease  Foundation  in  Santa 
Monica,  CA,  continues  today. 


In  1979,  he  established  the  Jennifer 
Jones  Simon  Foundation  for  Medical 
Research.  In  1981,  he  began  to  support  a 
new  medical  imaging  technology, 
positron  emission  tomography  [PET] 
that  could  examine  the  biology  of  dis- 
ease in  the  living  human.  As  part  of 
that  effort,  he  developed  a  lifelong  re- 
lationship with  another  good  friend  of 
mine,  a  PET  pioneer.  Dr.  Michael  E. 
Phelps. 

Much  of  Norton  and  Jennifer's  sup- 
port to  medical  research  has  focused  on 
UCLA,  where  he  established  the  Jen- 
nifer Jones  Simon  professorship,  and  a 
research  endowment  of  more  than  $6 
million  for  PET.  Norton  and  Jennifer 
have  contributed  a  great  deal  to  re- 
search on  mental  health  disorders  and 
cancer  at  UCLA.  Norton's  generous 
support  has  extended  beyond  UCLA  to 
Hopkins,  Cornell,  and  the  University  of 
Wisconsin. 

As  he  has  in  all  of  his  other  endeav- 
ors, Norton  has  provided  much  more 
than  financial  support.  He  became  part 
of  the  scientific  enterprises  he  sup- 
ported, part  of  the  mission  of  the  sci- 
entists involved  in  those  enterprises. 
He  became  a  personal  friend  of  those 
scientists  and  an  ambassador  to  the 
outside  world  for  the  crucial  medical 
research  they  were  conducting.  He 
taught  me  and  many  others  to  see  the 
vision  beyond  the  every  day  events  of 
the  moment. 

Although  he's  experienced  much  in 
his  85  years,  Norton  Simon  continues 
to  search  for  new  challenges.  He  wel- 
comes the  really  tough  ones  and  hasn't 
let  health  problems  stand  in  the  way  of 
his  enthusiasm  for  new  projects  and 
new  ideas. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  early  1970s. 
Norton  Simon  visited  me  to  outline  a 
plan  he  had  developed  to  rejuvenate 
the  railroad  system  of  the  United 
States— passengers  and  freight.  Typi- 
cally. Norton  was  years  ahead  of  oth- 
ers, for  the  basis  of  his  approach  as  I 
recall  it  was  that  we  had  to  eliminate 
the  fiefdoms  created  under  Federal  reg- 
ulation— we  had  to  deregulate  the  rail- 
road industry  or  it  would  perish  unless 
heavily  subsidized.  How  right  he  was — 
but  Congress,  in  the  midst  of  the  Viet- 
nam war  was  not  willing  to  take  the 
time  to  deal  with  such  complex  issues. 

It's  events  like  that,  Mr.  President, 
that  define  Norton  Simon  for  me.  His 
energy,  vision,  generosity,  and  public 
spirit  have  enriched  the  lives  of  all 
Americans.  Catherine  and  I  are  proud 
to  count  as  close  friends  Norton  and 
his  lovely  wife,  Jennifer,  the  legendary 
actress,  who  has  contributed  her  con- 
siderable talents  to  Norton's  endeav- 
ors. Norton  is  a  great  American,  and  I 
am  happy  to  have  this  opportunity  to 
honor  him  on  the  occasion  of  his  85th 
birthday. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 


CABLE  TELEVISION  CONSUMER 
PROTECTION  ACT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  in  opposition  to  the  Packwood 
amendment  to  S.  12. 

I  have  set  out  many  of  the  reasons 
for  my  opposition  in  my  floor  state- 
ment that  I  made  yesterday.  I  would 
just  like  to  make  one  comment  on  the 
substance  of  the  amendment.  The 
retransmission  consent  provisions  of 
the  amendment  are  identical  to  those 
in  S.  12.  Thus,  supporters  of  the  Pack- 
wood  amendment,  the  cable  industry 
and  the  administration,  have  conceded 
that  retransmission  consent  is  the 
proper  policy. 

Now  that  I  have  had  an  opportunity 
to  review  the  Packwood  amendment, 
my  view  remains  unchanged.  This 
amendment  will  do  nothing  to  address 
the  problems  facing  consumers  or  to 
promote  competition  to  existing  cable 
operators.  It  is  nothing  more  than  an 
effort  to  pull  a  fast  one  on  consumers. 

It  is  a  sham.  This  sham  was  uncov- 
ered for  all  the  world  to  see  in  the  Na- 
tional Cable  Television  Association 
memorandum  that  stated  that  neither 
the  cable  industry  nor  the  administra- 
tion would  support  the  substitute  even 
if  it  prevailed.  This  memo  was  con- 
firmed by  an  administration  policy 
statement,  which  stated  that  if  the 
substitute  was  adopted,  the  adminis- 
tration would  still  have  problems  with 
the  bill. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  that  statement  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Office  of  Management  and  Budget, 

Washington.  DC.  January  27.  1992. 
Statement  of  administration  Policy 
(S.   12 — Cable  Television   Consumer  Protec- 
tion Act  of  1991— Danforth  From  Missouri 

and  9  Others* 

The  Administration  strongly  opposes  S.  12 
because  it  would  impose  unnecessary  regula- 
tion on  the  cable  television  industry.  If  S.  12, 
as  reported  by  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation, 
were  presented  to  the  President,  his  senior 
advisers  would  recommend  a  veto. 

The  Administration  opposes  S.  12  because 
It  does  not  sufficiently  emphasize  competi- 
tive principles  in  addressing  perceived  prob- 
lems in  the  cable  television  industry.  It  has 
been  the  Administration's  consistent  posi- 
tion that  competition,  rather  than  regula- 
tion, creates  the  most  substantial  benefits 
for  consumers  and  the  greatest  opportunities 
for  American  industry.  Television  viewers 
are  best  served  by  removing  barriers  to  entry 
by  new  firms  into  the  video  services  market- 
place. The  Administration,  therefore,  would 
support  legislation  which  removes  the  cur- 
rent statutory  prohibitions  against  tele- 
phone company  provision  of  video  program- 
ming, with  appropriate  safeguards. 


S.  12  would  greatly  expand  regulation  of 
cable  rates.  It  would  require  regulation  of 
cable  systems  by  either  the  Federal  Commu- 
nications Commission  (FCC)  or  the  local 
government.  The  number  of  cable  systems 
and  variety  of  cable  programs  have  grown 
dramatically  in  the  absence  of  rate  regrula- 
tion.  Reimposing  rate  regulation  would  both 
hamper  the  development  of  new  products  and 
services  for  cable  subscribers  and  slow  the 
expansion  of  cable  service  to  areas  not  now 
served.  If  it  finds  that  additional  rate  regula- 
tion is  needed,  the  FCC  can  provide  such  reg- 
ulation under  current  law.  The  FCC  issued 
new  rules  in  June,  which  are  expected  to  in- 
crease substantially  regulation  of  basic  cable 
rates.  The  Administration  believes  that  the 
rules  should  be  implemented  and  reviewed 
before  new  and  inflexible  legislation  is  con- 
sidered. 

S.  12  would  restrict  the  discretion  of  cable 
programmers  in  distributing  their  product. 
Exclusive  distribution  arrangements  are 
common  in  the  entertainment  industry  and 
encourage  the  risk-taking  needed  to  develop 
new  programming.  Requiring  programming 
networks  that  are  commonly  owned  with 
cable  systems  to  make  their  product  avail- 
able to  competing  distributor  could  under- 
mine the  incentives  of  cable  operators  to  in- 
vest in  developing  new  programming.  This 
would  be  to  the  long-term  detriment  of  the 
American  public.  If  competitive  problems 
emerge  in  this  area,  they  can  and  should  be 
addressed  under  the  existing  antitrust  laws. 

S.  12  would  also  require  limits  on  the  num- 
ber of  subscribers  that  a  cable  operator  may 
serve  nationwide.  This  provision  is  objec- 
tionable because  current  antitrust  laws  are 
adequate  to  protect  competition.  Moreover, 
the  FCC  currently  has  authority  to  adopt 
ownership  rules  if  it  determines  they  are 
necessary. 

Finally,  S.  12  would  require  cable  operators 
to  carry  the  signals  of  certain  television  sta- 
tions, regardless  of  whether  the  cable  opera- 
tor believes  the  stations  are  appropriate  for 
inclusion  in  its  package  of  services,  and  re- 
gardless of  whether  such  inclusion  reflects 
the  desires  and  tastes  of  cable  subscribers. 
The  Administration  believes  that  such 
"must  carry"  requirements  would  raise  seri- 
ous First  Amendment  questions  by  infring- 
ing upon  the  editorial  discretion  exercised 
by  cable  operators  in  their  selection  of  pro- 
gramming. S.  12  was  amended  in  committee 
to  give  television  stations  the  option  to 
choose  "must  carry"  or  to  require  that  a 
cable  operator  obtain  the  station's  consent 
to  retransmit  its  signal.  This  amendment, 
however,  does  not  address  the  serious  First 
Amendment  concerns  noted  here.  While  the 
Administrator  supports  retransmission  con- 
sent (Without  must  carry),  this  should  be 
coupled  with  repeal  of  the  cable  compulsory 
license. 

The  Administration  supports  Senate  pas- 
sage of  the  Packwood-Stevens-Kerry  amend- 
ment as  an  alternative  to  the  reported  ver- 
sion of  S.  12.  because  it  would  eliminate  or 
significantly  modify  many  of  the  highly  reg- 
ulatory provisions  of  S.  12.  Moreover,  it 
would  also  remove  one  impediment  to  com- 
petition in  the  cable  industry— the  exclusive 
local  franchise.  At  the  same  time,  the  Ad- 
ministration wishes  to  work  with  the  Con- 
gress to  modify  or  eliminate  some  trouble- 
some provisions  that  remain  in  the  underly- 
ing bill.  Such  provisions  include,  for  exam- 
ple, the  lack  of  generalized  telephone  com- 
pany entry  provisions,  reimposition  of  "must 
carry"  rules,  the  mandatory  nature  of  rate 
regulation,  the  very  narrow  definition  of  "ef- 
fective competition."  and  the  administrative 
burden  on  the  FCC. 
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NOUYE.  As  one  of  the  authors  of 
Cable  Act  which  deregulated 
ca|ble  industry,  I  still  want  the  in- 
to make  money.  In  1984,  I  want- 
telp  a  fledgling  industry  take  its 
and  profitable  place  in  the 
world. 

that  it  has  done  so.   The 
ndostry  is  no  longer  made  up  of 
,  it  contains  corporate  giants. 
President,  sadly.  I  believe  it 
lost  sight  of  the  people  it  was 
to  serve.  There  are  limits  to 
ni^nber  of  times  we  can  expect  con- 
to  reach  into  their  pockets  to 
corporate  profits.  It  is  time  for 
to  act,  time  to  promote  com- 
to  the  cable  industry  and  most 

to  protect  consumers, 
been  argued  that  S.  12  will  ir- 
harm  the  cable  industry.  It 
S.  12  will  simply  stop  exces- 
gouging  by  cable  operators, 
will  not  put  the  heavy  hand  of 
on  the  cable  industry.  It 
remind  the  industry  that  it 
more  sensitive  to  the  plight  of 
pebple — America's  consumers.  S.  12 
If  partisan  effort  to  protect  con- 
against  abuses  by  the  cable  in- 
and  has  a  wide  degree  of  sup- 
vote  for  the  substitute  would  be 
against  the  leadership  of  the 
Committee,  which   has  la- 
over  4  years  to  craft  a  balanced 
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for  the  substitute  would  also 
against  a  wide  range  of  sup- 
including:  The  Consumer  Fed- 
of  America:  the  Consumers 
National  Consumers  League: 
ational  Association  of  Broad- 
Association  of  Independent 
Stations:  Network  Affili- 
^tations  Alliance:  America's  Pub- 
vision  Stations;  the  National 
ReligiJ)us  Broadcasters:  the  American 
of  Retired  Persons;  Na- 
Council  of  Senior  Citizens;  Com- 
Workers  of  America; 
AFLi-<|IO;  International  Brotherhood  of 
Electr  cal  Workers;  International  La- 
C  arment  Workers  Union;  United 
Vorkers;  National  Association  of 
Telecommunications  Officers  and  Ad- 
and  many,  many  other  local  or- 


believe  that  all  of  these  or- 
ganiz*ions  are  wrong  about  S.  12. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  myself  3  min- 
utes n  ore. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senat  >r  is  recognized  for  3  additional 
minut  ;s. 

Mr.  [NOUYE.  In  addition,  yesterday, 
I  received  a  letter  from  the  National 
of    Black    Owned    Broad- 
opposing  the  elimination  of  the 
broad4ast  multiple  ownership  rules. 

of  that   provision   will 

eliminate  a  provision  designed  to 

ipcentive  to  nonminority  station 

to  invest  in  minority  controlled 

This  is  just  further  evidence 

hat  provision  will  not  promote 
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also 
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So  I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr. 
President,  that  this  letter  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

National  association  of 
Black  Owned  Broadcasters, 
Washington.  DC.  January  30.  1992. 
Re  proposed  amendment  to  S.  12. 
Hon.  Daniel  K.  Lnouye, 

U.S.    Senate.    Hart    Senate    Office    Building. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Inouye:  The  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Black  Owned  Broadcasters,  Inc. 
(•"NABOB"),  wishes  to  express  its  strong:  op- 
position to  a  portion  of  the  amendment  to  S. 
12  recently  offered  by  Senators  Packwood. 
Kerry  and  Stevens. 

The  amendment  to  S.  12  proposes  to  in- 
clude Section  201.  "Elimination  of  the  Re- 
striction on  Multiple  Ownership  of  Broadcast 
Stations."  That  provision  repeals  Federal 
Communication  Commission  Rule  47  C.F.R. 
73.3555(d).  which  currently  limits  ownership 
of  broadcast  facilities  to  12  AM  radio  sta- 
tions. 12  FM  radio  stations  and  12  television 
stations.  (If  a  company  is  minority  con- 
trolled, it  may  own  14  stations  in  each  of 
these  broadcast  services). 

By  repealing  47  C.F.R.  73.3555(d),  the 
amendment  to  S.  12  would  allow  unlimited 
concentration  of  ownership  of  broadcast  fa- 
cilities. For  many  years.  NABOB  has  been  in 
the  forefront  of  those  voices  speaking  out 
against  increased  concentration  of  ownership 
in  the  broadcast  industry.  As  we  explained  at 
length  in  our  letter  to  you  dated  May  1,  1991 
(attached),  increased  concentration  of  own- 
ei-ship  in  the  broadcast  industry  already  has 
escalated  the  selling  prices  of  the  most  desir- 
able stations  resulting  in  their  purchase  only 
by  those  companies  with  the  greatest  finan- 
cial resources. 

This  concentration  of  ownership  of  the 
largest  stations  with  the  best  signals  into 
fewer  hands  has  two  strong  negative  impacts 
on  minority  ownership.  First,  existing  mi- 
nority owners  owning  one  or  two  stations  in 
a  single  market  find  themselves  unable  to 
compete  with  the  market  power  and  econo- 
mies of  scale  which  a  large  group  owner  can 
bring  to  the  competitive  situation  in  a  mar- 
ket. Second,  new  minority  entrants  seeking 
to  get  into  the  industry  are  finding  that 
price  escalation  of  existing  stations  and  the 
reluctance  of  lenders  to  finance  single  sta- 
tion purchases  are  insurmountable  barriers 
to  entry.  This  situation  is.  of  course,  exacer- 
bated by  the  current  national  recession,  in 
which  most  lenders  are  refusing  to  make  any 
broadcast  loans. 

The  proposed  repeal  of  all  ownership  re- 
strictions reflects  a  reckless  disregard  on  the 
part  of  the  bill's  sponsors  for  the  impact  that 
such  an  action  would  have  upon  the  interests 
of  minority  and  small  broadcasters.  We  can 
only  hope  that  you  and  the  other  members  of 
the  Senate  will  prevent  this  ill-advised  and 
hasty  action. 

We  therefore,  request  that  you  oppose  the 
proposed  repeal  of  47  C.F.R.  73.3555(d)  and 
continue  your  long  standing  support  of  in- 
creased opportunities  for  minority  ownership 
of  broadcast  facilities. 
Sincerely, 

Ja.mes  l.  Winston, 
Executive  Director  and 
General  Counsel. 
Pierre  M.  Sutton, 
Acting    Chairman     of 
the  Board. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  In  closing,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent,   ensuring   competition   and   pro- 


tecting consumers  is  the  issue,  and  I 
most  respectfully  suggest  that  S.  12 
will  promote  competition  and  impose 
regulation  until  that  competition  de- 
velops. So  I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to 
look  beyond  the  rhetoric  being  em- 
ployed by  the  cable  industry  to  the 
solid  foundation  that  supports  S.  12. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  thank 
Senators  Danforth,  Rollings,  Gore, 
Gorton,  Ford,  Metzenbaum,  and 
Lieberman  for  their  support  through- 
out this  process.  I  would  also  like  to 
thank  the  Commerce  Committee  staff 
for  their  work  as  well:  Toni  Cook,  John 
Windhausen,  Kevin  Joseph,  Jim 
Drewry,  Kevin  Curtin,  Linda  Morgan, 
and  Yvonne  Portee.  Also,  from  Senator 
Danforth's  staff:  Gina  Keeney  and 
Mary  McManus. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
30  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado [Mr.  WiRTH]. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Wirth]  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
not  use  the  total  30  minutes  at  this 
point.  I  wanted  to  make  an  opening 
statement  and  then  retain  the  remain- 
der of  the  time  for  purposes  of  rebuttal. 

First  of  all,  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
start  out  by  congratulating  the  broad- 
casters of  the  United  States.  For  the 
first  time  in  the  many,  many  years  I 
have  been  working  on  telecommuni- 
cations issues,  the  broadcasters  have 
launched  a  very,  very  effective  pro- 
gram of  convincing  people  here  about 
the  issue  of  retransmission  consent  and 
must-carry. 

I  want  to  congratulate  them.  They 
have  brought  their  people  in  from  all 
over  the  country  and  raised  this  issue 
of  retransmission  consent  to  the  point 
that  the  issue  of  retransmission  is  in- 
cluded exactly  in  the  substitute  as  it  is 
in  S.  12.  I  bring  that  issue  up  to  start 
with  for  two  reasons:  one,  to  congratu- 
late the  broadcasters  and,  second,  to 
make  sure  my  colleagues  understand 
that  this  is  not  an  issue  of 
retransmission  consent  and  must-carry 
versus  no  retransmission  consent.  They 
are  both  in  the  legislation  and  in  the 
substitute. 

Second,  I  want  to  confirm,  I  am  sure 
there  are  a  broad  list  of  supporters  of 
S.  12.  Everybody  would  like  to  have  as 
much  as  possible  for  as  little  as  pos- 
sible. There  is  no  question  about  that. 
In  the  short  term  that  is  an  immediate 
thing  that  most  people  would  like  to 
see,  that  sort  of  short-term  return, 
which  we  have  had  a  great  deal  of  over 
the  last  10  or  12  years.  There  is  no 
thought  of  investment  in  the  future. 
Let  us  just  get  as  much  as  we  can 
today  for  as  little  as  possible.  It  is  that 
precise  short-term  attitude  that  is  the 
most  destructive  element  in  S.  12. 

If.  as  has  been  argued,  cable  tele- 
vision is  such  an  enormous  ripoff  of  the 


American  consumer,  the  question  is 
begged,  why  have  the  number  of  sub- 
scribers of  cable  television  doubled  in 
the  last  6  years?  If  this  is  such  an  oner- 
ous service,  why  do,  now,  60  million 
American  households  subscribe  to 
cable  television  as  opposed  to  the  30 
million  prior  to  the  1984  to  1986  period, 
when  the  Cable  Television  Act  was 
passed  and  then  went  into  effect? 

It  seems  to  me  that  is  a  good  ques- 
tion to  ask.  If  it  is  such  a  terrible 
thing,  why  have  so  many  American 
households  subscribed? 

There  appear  to  be  a  couple  of  prob- 
lems but  let  me,  first  of  all,  point  out 
one  of  the  myths.  One  of  the  myths  re- 
lates to  rates.  The  discussion  has  been 
made,  somehow  there  is  this  enormous 
ripoff  of  the  American  consumer  relat- 
ed to  rates.  The  point  has  been  made 
quite  accurately  that  cable  television 
rates  have  gone  up  about  60  percent 
since  the  time  of  deregulation.  Forget- 
ting, of  course,  that  prior  to  deregula- 
tion, the  cable  television  rates  in  the  12 
years  prior  to  1984  lagged  behind  by 
more  than  70  percent,  kept  artificially 
low  by  a  whole  patchwork  fabric  of  reg- 
ulation and,  more  important,  by  efforts 
by  other  industries  to  keep  the  cable 
television  industry  from  reaching  its 
potential. 

The  simple  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
the  cost  per  individual  basic  service 
channel— has  not  increased  between 
1986  and  1991.  In  addition,  it  is  not  sim- 
ply a  package  of  retransmitting,  ABC. 
NBC,  and  CBS.  It  has  come  to  include 
a  whole  variety  of  new  services  as  well. 
If  you  take  the  per-channel  rate,  that 
in  fact  has  gone  up  very,  very  slightly 
over  a  period  of  time.  The  cost  per 
basic  service  channel  has  gone  up  to  53 
cents  in  1991  from  44  cents  in  1986. 

More  important  than  that,  how  does 
this  compare  with  the  general  rate  of 
inflation?  The  price  per  channel  at  the 
rate  of  inflation  would  be  54  cents.  In 
fact  it  is  53  cents. 

If  the  per-channel  rate  for  basic  cable 
television  had  gone  up  just  the  rate  of 
inflation  since  1986,  the.v  would  be  up 
to  54  cents  a  channel.  In  fact  they  are 
only  up  to  53  cents  a  channel.  Obvi- 
ously, one  looks  at  various  issues  and 
analyzes  these  issues  in  different  ways. 
But  what  is  important  is  the  basic 
package;  the  basic  package  made  avail- 
able to  the  American  consumer  in  fact 
has  run  behind  the  rate  of  inflation  on 
a  per-channel  basis. 

A  lot  of  people  are  saying  cable  rates 
have  gone  up  60  percent.  The  other 
facts  that  have  to  be  remembered  in 
that  are,  one,  because  of  this  enormous 
amount  of  regulation  and  interference 
by  other  industries,  the  cable  tele- 
vision industry  had  not  been  able  to 
grow  and  reach  its  potential  until  1986. 
That  is  why  legislation  was  passed  in 
1984. 

Since  1986.  cable  television  has  added 
to  the  basic  package  a  great  number  of 
other  services  and  channels  and  that 


total  package  has  to  be  looked  at  in 
terms  of  the  overall  cost.  And.  in  fact, 
as  this  chart  coming  out  of  numbers 
done  by  the  General  Accounting  Office, 
this  study  shows  it  has  run  behind  the 
general  rate  of  inflation. 

Now  I  think  it  is  important  to  talk 
about  what  is  and  what  is  not  in  this 
legislation.  First  of  all.  it  is  important 
to  note  what  is  similar  about  the  two 
issues  before  us.  The  substitute  and  S. 
12  each  do  three  things:  regulate  basic 
cable  rates;  set  standards  for  customer 
service;  standards  for  signal  quality 
and  reliability. 

Let  us  go  back  to  what  is  driving  this 
regulation  to  begin  with.  What  is  driv- 
ing this  legislation  to  begin  with  were 
complaints  from  individuals  that  some- 
how the  package  of  basic  cable  rates  or 
basic  cable  rates  have  increased  dras- 
tically in  some  communities  in  some 
cases.  There  is  no  question  about  that. 
The  rates  have  gone  up.  The  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Missouri  cited 
some  of  those,  and  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Hawaii  has  cited  some.  In 
their  back  yards  there  have  been  exam- 
ples of  basic  cable  rates  going  up  too 
rapidly. 

We  recognize  that  there  have  been 
some  abuses  in  the  area.  To  address 
these  abuses,  we  provide  in  the  sub- 
stitute, as  does  S.  12.  basic  regulation 
of  cable  service. 

Second,  customer  service.  The  cable 
television  industry  has  grown  very  rap- 
idly in  recent  years.  It  has  doubled  in 
size  in  the  last  6  years.  Any  industry 
that  goes  from  about  30  million  house- 
holds to  60  million  households  in  a  rel- 
atively short  period  of  time  is  going  to 
have  growing  pains  and  related  prob- 
lems. I  compared  that  earlier  to  the 
boy  at  age  14  who  suddenly  begins  to 
grow.  We  have  seen  that  individual 
outgrow  his  shoes,  outgrow  his  pants. 
Cable  has  grown  and  they  have  out- 
grown in  some  ways  their  ability  to 
keep  up  with  the  service  structure. 
They  have  a  major  customer  service 
under  way  now  to  make  sure  that  those 
service  elements  are  addressed.  And  we 
require  in  our  substitute,  as  does  S.  12. 
that  the  FCC  set  standards  for  cus- 
tomer service. 

Third,  signal  quality  and  reliability. 
One  of  the  reasons  that  cable  television 
exists  to  begin  with  is  to  provide  signal 
quality  and  reliability.  You  cannot  re- 
ceived a  good  television  signal  in  Man- 
hattan. In  areas  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains you  cannot  receive  a  good  tele- 
vision signal  You  need  retransmission 
through  cable  television  to  have  that 
signal  reliably  sent  out  in  a  quality 
fashion. 

No  one  disagrees  with  the  importance 
of  these  three  basis  consumer  issues. 
So  what  we  ought  to  be  doing.  Mr. 
President,  is  passing  legislation  that 
addresses  these  three  basis  issues.  That 
is  what  is  driving  the  debate  for  legis- 
lation. That  is  why  we  should  legislate. 

What  we  should  not  be  doing.  Mr. 
President,  is  launching  a  fundamental 


and  punitive  attack  on  the  cable  tele- 
vision industry.  As  I  pointed  out  in  my 
remarks  on  Monday  and  again  yester- 
day, the  telecommunications  industry 
has  been  all  about  people  trying  to 
keep  the  new  technology  down,  keep 
the  new  technology  out.  Keep  the  new 
idea  and  the  new  technology  out. 

If  we  pass  S.  12.  we  are  going  to  sig- 
nificantly smother  the  capacity  of  the 
cable  television  industry  to  embark 
upon  new  initiatives  and  new  program- 
ming just  at  a  time  when  the  American 
public  is  coming  to  depend  upon  the 
cable  television  industry  alone  for  chil- 
dren's programming,  for  educational 
programming,  for  news  programming. 

If  the  cable  television  industry  had 
not  been  able  to  make  investments  in 
CNN.  we  would  not  see  CNN.  nor  would 
we.  Mr.  President,  see  the  way  in  which 
the  commercial  television  networks 
have  changed  their  delivery  of  news 
services  to  be  more  timely,  to  have 
more  on-the-spot  reporting.  CNN  has 
forced  a  major  change  in  the  way  in 
which  the  networks  do  their  news. 
That  is  a  good  thing.  That  is  innova- 
tion. We  are  going  to  stifle  that  sort  of 
innovation. 

In  children's  programming,  it  used  to 
be  that  the  networks  provide  program- 
ming for  kids  and  that  was  a  require- 
ment that  the  networks  serve  the  edu- 
cational requirements  of  children. 
With  the  deregulation  mania  of  the 
19B0's,  that  requirement  was  totally 
wiped  out  by  the  FCC.  We  restored 
some  of  the  children's  requirement 
after  a  very  difficult  legislative  battle. 

It  is  not  the  networks  that  are  carry- 
ing educational  programming  for  chil- 
dren. There  is  very  little  of  that  com- 
ing from  commercial  broadcasting.  The 
cable  television  industry,  through  a  va- 
riety of  channels  and  a  variety  of  the 
very  items  we  were  talking  about  ear- 
lier, have  now  provided  that  to  the 
American  consumer,  to  American  chil- 
dren, to  the  American  educational  sys- 
tem through  cable  television. 

What  we  are  going  to  do  in  S.  12.  if  S. 
12  passes,  is  smother  the  capacity  to  do 
that  as  well.  Why  would  anybody  make 
an  investment  in  programming  if  you 
cannot  recover  that  cost?  That  is  what 
is  going  to  happen  under  S.  12. 

Basic  educational  programming,  run- 
ning all  the  way  from  programs  about 
the  environment  to  programs  about 
history,  all  kinds  of  those  offerings 
available  to  individuals  cost  money  to 
produce  and  put  on  the  air.  But  what 
we  are  going  to  do  with  the  program 
access  provisions  in  S.  12  is  set  it  up  in 
such  a  way  that  an  entrepreneur  or  cre- 
ative artist  will  have  no  incentive  to 
create,  the  Government  with  dictate 
who  controls  a  product  and  at  what 
price  it  is  sold. 

Under  this,  the  program  access  provi- 
sions are  like  saying  to  Garry  Trudeau. 
you  can  be  very  clever  and  draw  up 
"Doonesbury  "  but  we  are  going  to  tell 
you  who  to  sell  it  to  and  at  what  price. 
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absurd  is  that?  We  do  not  do  it 
i  yndicated  columnists.  If  George 
ites  a  column,  we  do  not  tell 
Will  how  much  to  charge  for 
<t)lumn.  or  to  whom  to  sell  that 
It  is  ridiculous   but   that  is 
proposed  in  S.  12  that  cable  tel- 
do  and  cable  television  produc- 
Tell  them  to  whom  they  can  sell 
)rogramming  and  at  what  price 
sell  that  programming, 
is  not  only  wrong  in  terms  of 
e  want  this  telecommunications 
to  do,  it  is  wrong  in  terms  of 
and  a   basic   sense   of  fun- 
property  rights  in  this  coun- 
is  not  the  right  thing  to  do. 
going  to  stop  with  that  at  this 
At.  President. 

are   things  that  a   basic  bill 
to  do.  The  substitute  does  allow 
regulation  of  rates,  allow  the  regu- 
of  service,  allow  the  regulation 
quality.  Those  are  the  basic 
of  what  ought  to  be  in  a 
those  same  elements  are  in  the 
as  are  in  S.  12. 
ve  should  not  go  beyond  these  is- 
launch  a  frontal  attack  on 
i  ndustry    that    has    provided    so 
;o  the  United  States  of  America, 
other  elements  in  S.  12  that 
destructive   to   this   industry, 
ire  really  what  it  is  all  about, 
my  colleagues  to  look  care- 
this  substitute.  If  they  are  con- 
about  the  broadcasters'   inter- 
hose   are   included   in   the   sub- 
.   If  they  are   concerned  about 
rate  regulation  is  in   the  sub- 
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with  are  in  the  substitute.  But 
not  turn  that  into  a  flat  car 
flat  car  then  loads  up  with  all 
)f  attacks  on  this  industry.  That 
vhat  we  ought  to  be  doing. 
President,   we  will.   I  am  sure, 
next  couple  of  hours,  hear  the 
for  why  this  industry  is  under 
aktack.  I  look  forward  to  hearing 
3,n  taking  the  time  also  to  an- 
charges. 
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es   of  excessive   rate   increases 
cistomer  service  problems  in  the 
television  industry.  There  have 
£|buses  in  this  area  and  Congress 
pass  legislation  that  addresses 
oncerns.  I  hope  we  will  do  so. 
ver.  we  also  have  to  recognize 
1  iewers  enjoy  the  programming 
on  cable  and  have  benefited 
he   increase   in   the   number  of 
and  the  many  new  programs 
have  seen  introduced  in  recent 
These   new   channels   and   pro- 
would  not  be  possible  without 
made  by  the  cable  indus- 
try. Continued  investment  is  needed  to 
help   1  ring    new    programs    and    tech- 
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nologies  such  as  fiber  optics  and  digital 
compression  to  cable  viewers.  Fun- 
damentally, we  need  to  make  sure  our 
communications  policy  continues  to 
encourage  a  diversity  of  choices  for 
consumers. 

That  is  why  we  need  balanced  legisla- 
tion that  addresses  the  rate  and  service 
problems  but  does  not  stifle  invest- 
ment by  the  industry.  We  do  not  want 
to  create  a  regulated,  stagnant  indus- 
try that  continues  to  offer  consumers 
what  they  get  today  but  has  little  abil- 
ity to  change  with  the  times,  offer  new 
services,  and  compete  with  other  seg- 
ments of  the  telecommunications  in- 
dustry. 

S.  12  does  not  strike  a  balance.  It  in- 
cludes a  number  of  punitive  provisions 
that  simply  go  too  far.  Rather  than 
working  to  protect  consumers,  much  of 
S.  12  seeks  to  resolve  interindustry  dif- 
ferences and  conflicts  in  favor  of  ca- 
ble's competitors.  These  and  other  pro- 
visions would  create  strong  disincen- 
tives that  would  discourage  industry 
investment  in  programs  and  tech- 
nology. It  is  these  provisions  that  I  am 
concerned  about.  I  support  the  provi- 
sions that  seek  to  regulate  basic  rates 
and  improve  customer  service. 

SPECIFIC  PROBLEMS  WITH  S.  12 
RATE  RECULATICS 

S.  12  would  potentially  expose  vir- 
tually every  service  offered  by  a  cable 
company  to  regulation.  This  approach 
goes  too  far.  We  have  a  responsibility 
to  ensure  that  Americans  have  access 
to  affordable  information  sources  and 
there  are  services  for  which  regulation 
may  be  appropriate.  But  there  are  also 
services  that  have  never  been  regulated 
and.  by  any  standard,  are  discretionary 
and  hardly  need  regulatory  oversight. 

The  more  areas  we  open  up  to  poten- 
tial local  regulation,  the  more  likely 
we  are  to  return  to  the  unworkable  sys- 
tem we  saw  before  1984  when  local  au- 
thorities kept  rates  artificially  low  and 
both  consumers  and  the  industr.v  suf- 
fered as  a  result.  If  regulation  of  dis- 
cretionary services  proves  unwieldy — 
as  I  fear  it  might — programmers  will 
have  little  incentive  to  take  the  risk  of 
developing  new  services.  I  do  not  need 
to  remind  my  colleagues  that  consum- 
ers will  be  unable  to  obtain  program- 
ming that  does  not  exist  at  any  price. 

If  we  want  to  ensure  that  consumers 
will  continue  to  have  access  to  new 
programming,  we  should  not  take  away 
the  incentive  to  develop  new  programs. 
Let  us  limit  rate  regulation  to  the  core 
programming  that  we  want  to  ensure 
that  all  Americans  have  access  to  at 
affordable  rates.  Other  services  are  dis- 
cretionary and  we  should  let  the  mar- 
ket set  the  rates  just  as  the  market 
sets  prices  for  other  forms  of  entertain- 
ment. 

ACCESS  TO  PROCRAMMISC 

S.  12  would  require  cable  networks  to 
sell  their  programming  to  most  anyone 
at  the  same  price.  Under  this  scheme, 
owners  of  intellectual  property  would 


no  longer  be  able  to  control  the  dis- 
tribution of  their  product.  Think  about 
what  this  means  for  the  companies 
that  have  created  programming.  A 
company  comes  up  with  a  program 
idea.  It  puts  very  substantial  money 
up— often  hundreds  of  millions — in  a 
risky  market  to  support  the  program 
service.  As  soon  as  a  program  becomes 
a  success,  competitors  are  at  the  door 
demanding  access  at  Government  set 
rates.  It  is  easy  to  see  how  such  a  sys- 
tem would  kill  the  incentive  to  invest 
in  new  programs.  The  result  will  be 
less  choices  for  consumers  in  the  fu- 
ture. 

The  access  provisions  are  unprece- 
dented in  American  business  practice 
or  copyright  law.  Journalists  control 
what  newspapers  carry  syndicated  col- 
umns: broadcast  networks  control 
what  stations  can  carry  their  program- 
ming: movie  studios  control  who  can 
distribute  their  product  to  the  public. 
But  S.  12  would  take  that  right  away 
from  a  cable  programmer. 

Rather  than  developing  their  own 
programs  and  offering  viewers  new 
choices,  cable's  competitors  want  Con- 
gress to  require  the  cable  industry  to 
give  them  access  to  their  program- 
ming. Moreover,  cable's  competitors 
want  to  legislate  the  price  at  which 
cable  programmers  must  sell  their  pro- 
gramming. S.  12  would  do  just  that, 
force  cable  operators  to  sell  their  pro- 
gramming at  a  fixed  price  to  competi- 
tors, ignoring  the  rationale  behind  our 
intellectual  property  laws. 

Program  Access  is  also  a  solution 
looking  for  a  problem.  Alternative  dis- 
tributors already  have  access  to  vir- 
tually all  cable  programs  and  can  pro- 
vide them  to  consumers  at  prices  com- 
petitive with  cable.  Consumers  will  not 
benefit  from  the  program  access  provi- 
sions. Nor  will  the  creators  of  tele- 
vision programming.  But  some  middle- 
men, who  made  no  creative  contribu- 
tion and  took  no  financial  risks  to 
bring  programming  to  viewers,  will  be 
enriched. 

We  should  encourage  the  develop- 
ment of  new  programming  to  compete 
with  cable,  not  legislate  that  all  video 
services  offer  identical  products. 

OWNERSHIP  RESTRICTIONS 

S.  12  requires  the  FCC  to  limit  the 
number  of  subscribers  that  any  one 
cable  operator  can  serve  and  the  num- 
ber of  channels  on  which  an  operator 
can  carry  programming  in  which  it  has 
a  financial  interest. 

If  such  limits  are  appropriate,  the 
FCC  already  has  the  authority  to  im- 
pose them.  But  S.  12  requires  the  FCC 
to  adopt  them  whether  they  are  needed 
or  not  and  ignores  past  FCC,  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  and  National  Tele- 
communications and  Information  Ad- 
ministration inquiries  into  this  mat- 
ter. These  agencies  have  all  determined 
that  limits  are  not  necessary  at  this 
time. 

Yes.  anticompetitive  practices  can 
result  from  horizontal  and  vertical  in- 


tegration. That  is  why  we  have  anti- 
trust laws  and  if  cable  companies  are 
engaging  in  improper  activities,  those 
laws  should  be  enforced.  In  addition,  as 
the  industry  changes,  we  could  find 
ourselves  at  a  point  where  ownership 
restrictions  are  necessary.  Before  we 
decide  to  impose  them  now,  we  need  to 
ask  ourselves  if  we  really  have  a  prob- 
lem today. 

There  are  a  variety  of  anecdotal  re- 
ports about  coercion  and  shakedowns. 
We  have  heard  them  from  the  sponsors 
of  S.  12.  These  anecdotes  certainly  pro- 
vide good  theater  and  political  ammu- 
nition. But  should  anecdotes  drive  pol- 
icy or  should  we  look  to  see  whether  a 
problem  exists  before  we  try  and  fix  it? 

In  fact,  the  largest  cable  operator 
only  serves  about  one-fifth  of  cable 
viewers,  hardly  an  unusually  large 
market  share  for  an  industry's  leading 
company.  And  as  far  as  vertical  inte- 
gration is  concerned,  more  than  40  per- 
cent of  cable  programmers  have  no  op- 
erator ownership  interest  and  many  of 
the  ones  that  do  simply  would  not  exist 
if  operators  had  not  provided  capital 
necessary  for  the  service  to  begin  or 
survive. 

It  is  the  very  companies  that  would 
be  hamstrung  by  these  rules  that  have 
brought  consumers  the  cable  program 
services  they  so  highly  value.  How  does 
it  make  sense  to  say  that  Time-War- 
ner, who  invented  services  like  HBO 
and  MTV,  can  no  longer  invent  new 
program  services?  It  makes  no  sense.  S. 
12  would  sharply  reduce  the  incentive 
and  ability  of  many  cable  programmers 
to  invest  in  systems  and  programming. 

RETRANSMISSION  CONSENT  MUST-CARRV 

The  retransmission  consent/must- 
carry  provisions  in  S.  12  give  broad- 
casters all  the  leverage  in  negotiating 
a  relationship  with  a  cable  system.  S. 
12  provides  broadcasters  with  a  choice 
between  the  must-carry  rules  that  re- 
quire cable  systems  to  carry  local 
broadcast  signals  and  a  new 
retransmission  consent  right  that  re- 
quires cable  operators  to  obtain  the 
permission  of  a  broadcast  station  in 
order  to  carry  its  signal. 

Giving  broadcasters  their  choice  be- 
tween retransmission  consent  and 
must-carry  provides  them  with  a  tre- 
mendous advantage  over  cable.  A  popu- 
lar broadcaster  can  use  retransmission 
consent  to  obtain  compensation  from  a 
cable  system  that  carries  it.  When  we 
look  at  the  other  side  of  the  coin,  an 
unpopular  broadcaster  that  a  cable  sys- 
tem would  rather  replace  with  more 
appealing  and  profitable  programming 
can  use  must-carry  to  remain  on  the 
system  at  no  charge. 

Standing  alone,  independent  of  each 
other,  must-carry  or  retransmission 
consent  may  make  sense.  However,  the 
combination  of  the  two  in  S.  12  raises 
serious  concerns.  The  retransmission 
consent  and  must-carry  provisions 
could  lead  to  higher  basic  cable  rates 
and  limit  the  ability  of  cable  to  finance 


new  programming.  Moreover,  the  pro- 
visions have  a  profound  affect  on  copy- 
eight  law  that  has  not  been  fully  evalu- 
ated. 

CONCLUSION 

Many  elements  of  S.  12  are  appro- 
priate. We  need  to  increase  regulation 
of  cable.  The  sponsors  of  S.  12  would 
like  the  debate  on  the  alternative  to 
focus  on  that  question:  Should  we  regu- 
late cable?  Framing  the  debate  in  this 
way  allows  them  to  avoid  serious  de- 
bate over  the  matters  that  are  really 
at  issue. 

I  am  sure  there  are  those  in  this  body 
who  want  to  see  no  legislation  enacted. 
There  certainly  are  some  in  the  indus- 
try who  feel  that  way.  But  I  disagree. 
Let  us  pass  a  bill.  But  let  us  pass  a  bal- 
anced one  that  will  not  end  the  flow  of 
new  programming  and  technologies  to 
America's  television  viewers.  Many 
provisions  of  S.  12  would  do  just  that 
and  we  should  have  a  debate  over  those 
provisions. 

At  this  point.  I  retain  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Colorado  has  16  minutes 
remaining  under  his  control,  and  it  is 
reserved. 

Mr.  BURNS  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  Senator  from  Montana  5  minutes 
on  this  issue. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Montana  is  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BURNS,  I  thank  the  manager  of 
the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  think  there 
has  been  anybody  in  this  body  who  has 
sat  through  more  hearings,  taken  more 
testimony  on  any  one  issue  than  the 
chairman  of  this  subcommittee.  I  think 
that  the  chairman  would  have  to  agree 
with  me  that  most  times  it  was  just 
him  and  me.  I  do  not  know  of  another 
Senator  who  sat  through  more  and 
asked  more  probing  questions  about 
this  issue. 

Wherever  we  go,  we  talk  about  the 
American  economy  and  how  flat  it  is 
and.  yes.  we  are  in  a  very  stagnant 
economy.  There  would  be  those  of  us 
who  would  have  some  type  of  an  idea 
on  how  we  reached  this  point  and  what 
it  is  going  to  take  to  get  us  out  of  it. 

I  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  U.S. 
Senate  a  book  that  I  received  in  the 
mail  that  came  from  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget.  It  is  a  very  thick 
book,  as  one  can  see.  It  says  "Regu- 
latory Program  of  the  United  States 
Government  from  April  1.  1991  to 
March  31.  1992."  It  is  1  year  of  rules  and 
regulations,  514  of  them  spelled  out, 
that  has  an  impact  on  our  economy  of 
$100  million  or  more  per  rule  or  regula- 
tion. 

Then  one  would  ask  where  has  our 
economy  gone?  I  suggest  it  makes  very 
interesting  reading  on  what  we  have 
done      to      the     American     economy 


through  this  body,  and  most  of  it  has 
been  done  through  rules  and  regula- 
tions. 

Right  now  the  citizens  of  this  coun- 
try are  hurting.  I  just  want  to  show  my 
colleagues  something  of  an  industry 
that  is  still  providing  jobs,  oppor- 
tunity, and  the  impact  that  it  has  had 
since  1978.  I  direct  my  colleagues"  at- 
tention to  the  growth  in  employment 
from  1978  to  1990.  In  1978  there  were 
23,584  employees  and  in  1979,  it  grew.  It 
still  grew  under  the  old  regulation.  But 
in  1984,  whenever  we  deregulated, 
growth  really  took  off.  Now  it  employs 
some  102.656  employees. 

Of  that,  the  growth  in  opportunities 
and  employment  opportunities  for  the 
women  of  this  country  has  increased 
some  41  percent — from  31  percent  of  its 
total  employment  in  1978,  now  41  per- 
cent. In  minority  groups,  it  has  dou- 
bled from  12  percent  to  24  percent. 

Those  are  startling  figures  in  an  in- 
dustry that  is  moving  ahead  and  still 
providing  services  to  the  consumer. 
And.  yes.  there  would  be  those  who 
want  to  receive  it  all  for  nothing. 
Something  has  to  fuel  the  engine. 
Something  has  to  drive  it.  What  drives 
it  is  the  ability  to  take  advantage  of 
opportunities  for  a  host  of  people  in- 
volved in  programming,  production, 
building  physical  plants,  and  providing 
the  services  to  our  customers. 

Mr.  President,  what  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  has  said  all  along  is  true.  If  it 
had  been  so  bad,  why  has  it  grown  so 
fast?  And  that  is  not  a  captive  audi- 
ence. I  would  imagine  in  most  house- 
holds, if  it  boiled  down  to  having  cable 
television  or  milk.  I  think  milk  would 
win.  But  the  allowance  of  competition, 
or  the  threat  of  competition,  does  more 
psychologically  in  the  marketplace  to 
govern  rates  than  we  can  do  as  a  regu- 
lator or  Federal  Government. 

The  substitute  is  bipartisan.  I  have 
been  told  urgency  sometimes  is  the 
greatest  enemy  to  the  important.  This 
substitute  was  not  ill-crafted.  It  still 
has  the  rebroadcast  consent,  must 
carry,  for  those  broadcasters  because  I, 
for  one,  am  a  strong  believer  in  free, 
over-the-air  broadcast.  It  provided  a 
great  service  for  our  communities 
across  this  country  and  basically,  here 
we  go  down  a  road  that  will  allow  us 
not  to  compete. 

I  know  if  I  was  one  of  those  regulated 
industries  I  would  say  OK,  I  will  take 
regulation  if  you  will  keep  competition 
out.  Basically,  that  is  what  we  are 
doing  here.  I  am  not  going  to  worry 
about  the  kind  of  service  I  deliver  if  I 
do  not  have  any  competition.  I  am  reg- 
ulated. I  can  take  my  money,  present 
my  books  to  the  local  goverimient  en- 
tity, and  be  secure  for  the  rest  of  my 
life  and  not  progress  like  these  folks 
have  done,  bringing  services  and  a 
thousand  services  to  our  little  commu- 
nities in  Alaska,  in  Montana,  in  Colo- 
rado, where  before  we  did  not  have  any- 
thing at  all. 
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.  as  follows: 

Stats  for  Montana  Cable 
(lablevislon  of  Montana.  Inc.  provides 
s  jrvlces  to   130.000  customers  in  the 
Montana.  We  serve  34  communities 
<  Late  and  employ  a  total  of  217  people. 
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donated  to  local  CrimeStoppers  pro- 
17  cities,  annual  fundraiser  for  Mus- 
Dl'strophy  association  was  over  $47,699. 
Cable  in-the-Classroom  materials  provided 
to  educators  free  of  charge.  Total  to  TCI 
$12,468. 
Montina  TCI  Summary: 
Cover  !d  live  and  cablecast  across  the  State 
on  TCI  Cablevlsion.  the  State  of  the  State 
address  of  Governor  Stan  Stephens. 
Vario  is  State-wide  statistics: 

peqple  hired  to  handle  24-hour  State  an- 
center  located  in  Helena.  Customers 
now  forwarded  after  local  business 
the  regional  center  to  talk  to  a 
TCI  representative, 
answered    in    an    average    of   three 
customer  put  on  hold,  average  hold 
December  1991  was  12  seconds, 
analysis: 
Folio  fing  is  a  rate  analysis  for  TCI  Cable- 
vision  qf  Montana.  Inc. 
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National  Cable  Stats 
ng  the  1990s,  cable  television  has  be- 
of  the  American  mainstream.  The 


majority  of  American  households  now  sub- 
scribe to  cable  service.  Viewing  of  cable 
originated  programming  is  at  an  all  time 
high  and  continues  to  grrow  rapidly.  Industry 
revenues  continue  to  increase  at  a  pace  ex- 
ceeding 10  percent  per  year.  As  a  result,  the 
cable  industry  has  established  itself  as  a 
major  force  in  the  communications  and 
media  industries,  while  exerting  a  growing 
Impact  in  the  United  States  economy  as  a 
whole. 

total  impacts 

Cable  television  will  contribute  approxi- 
mately $42  billion  to  the  Gross  National 
Product  in  1990;  directly  and  indirectly,  the 
industry  will  provide  561.000  jobs,  generating 
income  of  $18.2  billion. 

Cable  operator  revenues  in  1990  approxi- 
mate $17.3  billion,  providing  direct  employ- 
ment to  101.400  people.  Cable  employee  in- 
come totals  $2.8  billion. 

Cable  industry  suppliers  employ  an  addi- 
tional 69.000  persons  in  cable  related  jobs, 
with  personal  income  of  $2.4  billion. 

Cable  operator  expenditures  on  personnel, 
and  goods  and  services  indirectly  generate 
an  additional  390.000  jobs  as  these  dollars 
work  their  way  through  the  national  econ- 
omy. 

Direct  cable  operator  employment  has  in- 
creased by  nearly  14.000  jobs  since  Bortz  & 
Company's  1988  cable  impact  study  and  by 
24.000  jobs  since  1986;  total  cable  related  em- 
ployment expanded  by  27  percent,  or  120.000 
jobs,  over  the  1986  to  1990  period.  Cable  relat- 
ed job  growth  is  estimated  to  account  for 
more  than  one  percent  of  domestic  employ- 
ment increases  since  1986. 

Both  direct  and  indirect  cable  employment 
is  concentrated  overwhelmingly  at  the  local 
level,  generating  positive  economic  impacts 
through  the  9.000  individual  systems  serving 
communities  across  the  nation. 

Cable's  impacts  are  spread  throughout  all 
major  sectors  of  the  United  States  economy. 
The  largest  impacts  overall  are  in  the  serv- 
ices, and  transportation,  communications 
and  public  utilities  sectors,  followed  by  trade 
and  manufacturing. 

other  cable  industry  impacts 

In  addition  to  the  purely  economic  impacts 
described  above,  the  cable  television  indus- 
try has  fundamentally  altered  the  manner  in 
which  most  American  households  view  tele- 
vision. Cable  has  established  a  level  of  pro- 
gramming quality  and  diversity  that  con- 
sumers are  willing  to  purchase  in  a  competi- 
tive environment: 

Almost  nine-tenths  of  cable  subscribers 
now  have  access  to  30  or  more  program  chan- 
nels; over  one-fifth  can  receive  54  or  more. 
By  comparison,  as  recently  as  1985.  fewer 
than  two-thirds  of  subscribers  received  30  or 
more  channels  and  less  than  10  percent  re- 
ceived 54  channels. 

Basic  (including  superstations)  and  pay 
cable  programming  accounts  for  over  40  per- 
cent of  viewing  in  the  average  cable  home 
and  nearly  half  of  all  viewing  in  homes  with 
one  or  more  premium  cable  services. 

On  a  national  basis,  viewing  of  basic  and 
pay  cable  programming  has  increased  by 
more  than  70  percent  since  1983;  viewing  to 
network  affiliated  broadcast  stations  de- 
clined 15  percent  over  the  same  period. 

Cable  offers  a  wide  variety  of  differen- 
tiated program  networks,  many  targeted  to 
specific  interest  or  demographic  groups.  Ex- 
amples include  Cable  News  Network  and 
Headline  News.  C-Span  (coverage  of  the  U.S. 
Congress  and  the  political  process).  Nickel- 
odeon (award  winning  children's  progi-am- 
ming).    The    Discovery    Channel    (documen- 


taries). The  Learning  Channel  (adult  edu- 
cation and  information).  Black  Entertain- 
ment Television  and  The  Silent  Network 
(programming  for  the  hearing  impaired). 

In  comparison  with  "regular  TV",  respond- 
ents in  the  1989  Roper  Report  on  Television 
described  cable  as  having  better  quality  pro- 
grams, greater  program  variety,  better  en- 
tertainment and  sports  programs,  and  more 
educational,  cultural  and  sports  programs. 

Mr.  BURNS.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  as  a  original  cosponsor  and  sup- 
porter of  the  bipartisan  substitute  and 
as  an  opponent  of  S.  12,  the  cable  rereg- 
ulation  bill. 

I  have  been  hearing  a  lot  of  long- 
winded  speeches  over  the  past  couple  of 
days  on  why  the  Senate  should  pass  S. 
12.  but  I  can  sum  up  in  three  words  why 
we  should  reject  this  anticompetitive 
bill,  and  those  words  are  jobs,  program- 
ming, and  technology. 

Because  of  the  unintended  adverse  ef- 
fect it  will  likely  have  on  jobs,  tech- 
nology, and  programming  innovation 
by  imposing  yet  another  layer  of  sti- 
fling Government  regulation  without 
removing  those  artificial  obstacles 
which  preclude  competition  from  de- 
veloping. I  oppose  S.  12. 

This  adverse  effect  will  have  a  long- 
term  negative  impact  on  our  national 
welfare  because  it  will  substantially 
delay  the  development  of  an  advanced 
telecommunications  infrastructure  es- 
sential to  our  long-term  national  pros- 
perity and  quality  of  life. 

There  are  several  fundamental  flaws 
with  S.  12. 

First,  in  the  stifling  regulatory  envi- 
ronment envisioned  in  S.  12,  cable  com- 
panies will  be  discouraged  from  invest- 
ing in  new,  innovative  programming 
and  transmission  technologies  like 
fiber  optics.  The  mere  threat  of  such  a 
regulatory  regime  had  a  negative  im- 
pact on  cable  industry  investment  in 
1990. 

Cable  industry  capital  expenditures 
fell  by  $268  million,  or  13  percent  from 
the  previous  year's  level.  This  decline 
followed  a  trend  of  double  digit  in- 
creases following  deregulation  in  1984. 
This  massive  investment  by  cable  has 
produced  jobs. 

Second,  S.  12  fails  to  modify  the  ex- 
isting disincentives  in  the  Cable  Act  on 
telephone  company  investment  in 
broadband  technologies  like  fiber  op- 
tics and  cable  companies  will  not  be 
encouraged  to  launch  a  competitive  ef- 
fort into  the  telephone  business.  S.  12 
does  not  even  attempt  to  address  the 
prohibition  on  telephone  company  pro- 
vision of  video  programming. 

Moreover.  S.  12  does  not  sufficiently 
modify  the  existing  treatment  of  the 
local  franchise  requirement  which,  in 
effect,  results  in  an  exclusive,  monop- 
oly license  to  provide  video  program- 
ming. Finally,  S.  12  does  not  encourage 
the  cable  industry  to  advance  tech- 
nology innovations  in  competition 
with  the  local  telephone  loop  through 
deployment  of  personal  communica- 
tions services.  Let  me  briefly  elabo- 
rate. 


historical  perspective 

Copyright  legislation  in  1976  and  a 
Pole  attachment  statute  in  1978  gave 
some  impetus  to  the  growth  of  cable. 
But  it  was  not  until  1984  that  Congress 
found  it  necessary  to  enact  comprehen- 
sive legislation  to  establish  a  national 
policy  concerning  cable  communica- 
tions to  ensure  that  competing  State 
and  local  regulation  did  not  frustrate 
the  availability  of  this  service  to  the 
American  people.  The  1984  Cable  Act 
has  been  a  great  success  in  achieving 
one  of  its  major  objectives  the  growth 
of  cable  television. 

During  the  past  decade,  spurred  by 
the  1984  Cable  Act,  the  cable  television 
industry  has  performed  a  tremendous 
service  for  our  Nation.  As  the  cable  in- 
dustry grew.  Americans  were  given  ac- 
cess to  an  unprecedented  wealth  of  in- 
formation, news,  and  entertainment. 
The  cable  industry  has  increased  chan- 
nel capacity  and  developed  a  host  of 
unique  services  not  previously  avail- 
able. 

Moreover,  in  important  areas  such  as 
education,  TCI  and  other  industry  lead- 
ers have  been  instrumental  in  develop- 
ing innovative  distance  learning  pro- 
grams, bringing  together  students  and 
teachers  when  geographic  location, 
jobs,  or  home  responsibilities  would 
otherwise  make  learning  impossible.  In 
short,  cable  television  has  been  an 
American  success  story. 

This  success  was  achieved,  in  part, 
because  Government  policies  encour- 
aged investment  and  growth.  Legisla- 
tion now  before  the  Senate,  however, 
seeks  to  reregulate  the  cable  industry 
and  reverse  the  advances  that  have 
been  made.  I  have  been,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  be,  an  outspoken  opponent  of 
the  reregulation  provisions  contained 
in  S.  12.  The  stifling  regime  envisioned 
by  this  legislation  will  discourage  in- 
vestment in  increased  channel  capac- 
ity, in  innovative  programming,  and  in 
new  transmission  technologies  such  as 
fiber  optics. 

The  technology  of  the  Information 
Age  will  be  developed,  controlled,  and 
exported  by  countries  that  encourage  a 
steady  stream  of  ideas  and  innovations 
in  communications,  not  in  countries 
that  construct  an  array  of  regulatory 
obstacles  and  barriers. 

Cable  operators  and  programmers  are 
preparing  for  the  21st  century  by  con- 
tinuing to  expand  viewer  choices  and 
to  develop  new  technologies.  S.  12 
would  not  further  these  efforts:  in  fact, 
it  would  have  a  contrary  impact.  In  the 
end.  consumer  choice  could  be  dras- 
tically reduced.  That  is  why  I  will  con- 
tinue to  work  to  defeat  this  bill.- 

Rather  than  regulation.  I  actively 
encourage  my  colleagues  to  build  on 
the  great  success  of  the  Cable  Act  by 
enhancing  competition,  by  removing 
artificial  barriers  to  competition,  and 
avoiding  unnecessary  regulation. 

JOBS  AND  ECONOMIC  IMPACT  OF  CABLE 

S.  12  as  drafted  will,  plain  and  sim- 
ple, cost  America  jobs.  And  in  light  of 


the  economic  downturn  we  are  experi- 
encing today,  that  loss  of  jobs  is  a 
price  too  high  to  pay. 

As  a  policymaking  body,  we  have  a 
responsibility  to  look  at  the  cable  in- 
dustry and  determine  how  we  might  re- 
solve some  of  the  problems  with  cable 
but  strangling  it  with  unnecessary, 
burdensome  regulations  is  certainly 
not  the  answer. 

Our  Government  is  good  at  imposing 
regulations,  and  frankly,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  a  major  contributor  to  this 
recession  we  are  experiencing  today  is 
unnecessary  regulation  that  has  stran- 
gled American  business.  Granted,  some 
regulation  is  necessary  in  a  free  mar- 
ket economy.  But  last  year  the  Federal 
Government  implemented  514  "signifi- 
cant" regulatory  actions,  "significant" 
meaning  those  regulations  likely  to 
have  an  annual  effect  on  the  economy 
of  $100  million  or  more,  a  major  in- 
crease in  costs  or  prices,  or  significant 
adverse  effect  on  competition. 

One  recent  comprehensive  study  con- 
ducted by  Robert  Hahn  and  John  Hird 
from  Yale  found  that  the  yearly  soci- 
etal cost  of  regulation  is  $300  to  $500 
billion.  Regulation,  down  and  dirty, 
raises  costs,  raises  operating  expenses, 
and  raises  the  need  for  a  business  to 
make  ends  meet,  often  by  laying  off 
employees. 

Right  now,  the  citizens  of  this  coun- 
try are  hurting.  We  have  seen  jobs  lost 
in  cities  throughout  America,  jobs  with 
law  firms,  retail  stores,  banks,  real  es- 
tate enterprises,  car  manufacturers, 
and  the  list  goes  on.  One  industry,  how- 
ever, continues  strong  employment 
during  these  trying  economic  times 
and  that  is  the  cable  industry. 
Throughout  the  last  decade  cable  em- 
ployment tripled  from  33,654  in  1980  to 
102,656  in  1990. 

And  now  we  are  thinking  about  com- 
mitting "regulation  strangulation"  on 
this  viable  industry  in  an  attempt  to 
address  what  I  believe  are  very  legiti- 
mate concerns  about  cable  rates,  cus- 
tomer service,  and  the  future  of  the 
telecommunications  industry. 

It  is  clear  to  me  that  we  have  got  to 
fine  tune  the  cable  industry.  The  1984 
Cable  Act  is  not  perfect,  but  it  has 
been  successful  in  building  more  sys- 
tems, developing  more  original  pro- 
gramming, and  creating  more  jobs.  But 
there  has  also  been  increases  in  cable 
rates  and  decreases  in  responsive  cus- 
tomer service,  and  it  seems  to  me  that 
lack  of  competition  has  fiercely  aggra- 
vated this  situation.  By  injecting  real 
and  meaningful  competition  into  the 
cable  business,  we  can  force  better  pro- 
gramming, lower  rates,  improved  serv- 
ices, and  enhanced  responsiveness. 

The  bipartisan  alternative  to  S.  12  is 
designed  to  address  the  problems  that 
exist  in  the  cable  industry  through 
competitive,  market-oriented  policy 
without  creating  unnecessary  and  in- 
trusive Government  regulation.  Frank- 
ly, this  alternative  is  not  a  perfect  bill 


either,  but  it  is  a  more  palatable  ap- 
proach to  this  Senator  than  the  regu- 
latory quagmire  offered  by  S.  12. 

EFFECTS  OF  REGULATION  ON  CABLE 
PROGRAMMING 

When  Congress  passed  the  Cable 
Communications  Policy  Act  of  1984,  a 
primary  purpose  of  the  act  was  to  "as- 
sure that  cable  communications  pro- 
vide and  are  encoura.ged  to  provide  the 
widest  possible  diversity  of  informa- 
tion sources  and  services  to  the  pub- 
lic." In  meeting  that  goal,  the  Cable 
Act  has  been  a  clear  success. 

The  number  of  cable  progrram  serv- 
ices has  more  than  doubled  since  the 
Cable  Act.  Cable  systems'  expenditures 
for  basic  cable  programming  have  risen 
from  $234  million  in  1983  to  $1.4  billion 
in  1991.  Statistics  aide,  any  cable  view- 
er in  America  can  tell  you  that  more 
cable  networks  exist  and  they  are  a  lot 
better  than  they  used  to  be. 

The  results  of  cable  deregulation  can 
be  seen  every  day  on  the  screens  of 
Black  Entertainment  Television,  the 
Discovery  Channel,  Arts  and  Enter- 
tainment, Turner  Network  Television, 
Cable  News  Network,  the  Family  Chan- 
nel, Nickelodeon,  and  a  host  of  other 
basic  cable  networks.  Viewers  clearly 
have  noticed  the  improvement.  That  is 
why  basic  cable's  share  of  the  total 
U.S.  television  audience  has  risen  from 
an  11  percent  of  viewing  in  1983  to  a  29- 
percent  share  of  viewing  today.  That 
this  dramatic  improvement  of  cable 
programming  occurred  alongside  de- 
regulation is  no  coincidence. 

Turner  Broadcasting  is  a  clear  exam- 
ple of  the  success  of  the  Cable  Act  in 
programming  diversity  and  improve- 
ment. Since  deregrulation,  TBS  has 
launched  a  new  cable  network,  TNT, 
promoting  diversity.  And  TBS  pro- 
gramming on  all  of  its  networks  has 
been  allowed  to  improve.  TBS'  esti- 
mated expenditures  on  entertainment 
programming,  including  sports,  grew 
from  $45  million  in  1984  to  over  $534 
million  in  1990.  Made-for-TNT  movies 
now  typically  cost  $3  to  $4  million  to 
produce,  as  much  if  not  more  than  the 
cost  of  broadcast  movies. 

In  a  recent  Roper  Poll,  television 
viewers  cite  cable  by  47  percent  to  28 
percent  for  regular  broadcast  tele- 
vision as  having  "lots  of  variety." 
Cable  networks"  growth  is  not  just  a 
result  of  greater  cable  penetration. 
From  1984  to  1989.  viewing  of  basic 
cable  networks  more  than  doubled  the 
rate  of  cable  home  growth.  In  the  past 
3  years,  basic  cable  viewership  growth 
outstripped  cable  home  growth  by  four 
times.  This  growth  must  be  attributed 
to  both  the  increase  in  basic  cable  net- 
works and  the  increase  in  original  pro- 
gramming provided  by  basic  cable  pro- 
grammers: Over  a  quarter  of  the  high- 
est rated  basic  cable  programs,  exclud- 
ing sports,  during  1990  were  original 
cable  productions.  For  example,  pre- 
mieres of  TNT-original  movies  and 
miniseries  garnered  audience  averaging 
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64  percdnt  higher  than  nonoriginal  pro- 
gramm:  ng  aired  in  the  same  time  peri- 
ods in  1990  and  93  percent  higher  in 
1991. 
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the     higher     programming 
go  along  with  better  pro- 
cost-conscious    consumers 
benefited.   Improved  basic  cable 
ubscribers  to  decrease  their  ex- 
for    pay    services    and    to 
tleir  overall  cable  bill,  and  many 
cable  penetration  has  declined 
past  3  years.  And,  while  basic 
>hare  of  viewing  has  doubled  in 
4  years,  pay  networks"  share  of 
has  declined  slightly. 
1  asic  cable,  including  cable  net- 
ike   CNN,    Arts   &    Entertain- 
BET,  is  precisely  the  target 
regulation  under  S.  12.  The  bill 
for    rate    regulation    of    the 
bijoadcast  tier  and,  if  less  than  30 
of  subscribers  take  the  basic 
tier,  alone,  for  regulation  of 
most  popular  tier.   In  other 
cable  network  mtist  choose  be- 
egulation   or  beilig  placed  on 
by  less  than  "«)%  of  subscrib- 
no  basic  cabfeCnetwork  can 
o   lose  30  percent  of  its  cus- 
3ase,  no  basic  cable  network,  as 
y  configured,  would  be  able  to 
without  regulatory  restraints, 
ve  instead  to  the  desires  of  the 
public. 

;       rate-of-return       regulation 
irhich   a   cable    operator   could 
and  pass  through  program- 
increases,  the  price-cap  reg- 
in  S.  12  would  make  program- 
i^iprovements  of  existing  cable 
and  the  creation  of  new  cable 
extremely  difficult.  Yet,  few 
that  the  consumers  inter- 
is  served  by  freezing  the  sta- 
of  programming  in  place, 
tension  between  a  programmers 
improve  his  product  and  a 
otferator's  desire  to  hold  down  ex- 
xe  present  already  in  the  mar- 
and  create  extreme  difficul- 
ween   operators   and    program 
The  cable  operators  reluc- 
spend  additional   money  for 
is  reinforced  by  the  pri- 
wjiich  local  regulators  assign  to 
in  cable   plant,  service 
factors   unrelated    to   pro- 
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is  likely  to  tip  the  balance  of 

(^perator    incentives    in    a   way 

to  prograjnming  development 

ultimately,  consumer  value. 

average  price  of  under  S20  per 
(asic  cable  is  still  a  good  enter- 
value,  especially  when  com- 
the  price  of  taking  a  family  of 
ihe  movies,  $18.99,  or  a  baseball 
.36. 
efcact  result  of  the  imposition  of 
rate   regulation,   which   is   far 
than  what  existed  before  the 
is  impossible  to  quantify, 
thelhistory  of  cable  rate  regulation 
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strongly  suggest  that  programming 
quality  improvement  will  be  stunted  or 
reversed. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  for  the 
substitute  and  against  S.  12. 

CABLE  INVESTMENT  IN  TECHNOLOGY 

Finally,  let  me  talk  briefly  about  the 
impact  S.  12  would  have  on  cable  indus- 
try investment  in  communications 
technology. 

The  cable  industry  has  been  at  the 
forefront  of  advances  in  communica- 
tions technology.  Starting  as  a 
retransmitter  of  over-the-air  broadcast 
signals,  the  cable  industry  pioneered 
the  use  of  communications  satellites  as 
a  distribution  technology  for  enter- 
tainment and  informational  program- 
ming with  the  launch  in  1975  of  HBO's 
nationwide  network  via  satellite. 

The  cable  industry  continues  its  ad- 
vancement of  technology  by  contin- 
ually upgrading  technical  quality  and 
capacity  of  the  more  than  11,000  cable 
systems  in  the  United  States  serving 
over  60  percent  of  television  house- 
holds. Moreover,  cable  is  exploring  the 
latest  innovative  services  that  can  be 
provided  through  the  cable  medium.  In 
1989,  for  example,  the  cable  industry 
spent  close  to  $1  billion  rebuilding  and 
upgrading  plant  and  equipment,  which 
was  almost  73  percent  more  than  the 
amount  the  industry  spent  improving 
its  plant  just  4  years  earlier  while  still 
under  rate  regulatory  constraints.  This 
spending  includes  rapid  growth  in  the 
application  of  cutting-edge  tech- 
nologies such  as  fiber  optic  technology 
and  high  definition  television.  Cable 
systems  have  also  been  expanding  their 
service  to  more  rural  customers.  While 
cable  initially  was  only  able  to  eco- 
nomically serve  areas  with  an  average 
population  density  of  60  homes  per 
mile,  due  to  industry  research  and  de- 
velopment efforts  since  deregulation, 
cable  systems  can  now  serve  areas  with 
an  average  of  10  homes  per  mile,  and  in 
some  cases  areas  with  as  few  as  5 
homes  per  mile. 

Each  of  these  technological  advances 
would  be  seriously  threatened  if  S.12 
were  enacted  in  its  present  form.  As  I 
indicated  earlier,  the  mere  threat  of 
deregulation  had  a  dramatically  nega- 
tive impact  on  cable  industry  invest- 
ment in  communications  technology  in 
1990. 

CONCLUSION 

Because  of  the  negative  impact  it 
will  have  on  jobs,  programming  and 
communications  technological  develop- 
ment, I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  for 
the  substitute  and  against  8. 12. 

Mr.  President,  when  I  picked  up  my 
copy  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal  on 
Monday,  I  was  surprised  to  read  a 
lengthy  and  decidedly  one-sided  story 
about  TCI,  a  company  that  operates  a 
considerable  number  of  cable  systems 
in  Montana.  I  was  surprised  because 
the  Wall  Street  Journal's  portrait  of 
TCI  as  a  villain  does  not  comport  with 
my  experience  with  TCI  in  Montana. 


I  was  even  more  surprised  when  I  lis- 
tened to  opening  statements  in  the  de- 
bate on  S.  12  and  heard  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  article  quoted  as  if  it  were 
Gospel. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  it  is  an  unfortu- 
nate fact  that  every  Member  of  the 
Senate  has  at  one  time  or  another  been 
the  victim  of  biased,  uneven  reporting. 
It  is  usually  an  unpleasant  experience; 
but  it  goes  with  the  territory.  Some- 
times, no  matter  how  diligently  you 
work  with  members  of  the  press,  they 
get  things  wrong. 

As  every  Member  of  the  Senate 
knows,  there  are  two  sides  to  every 
story  and  good  reporters  usually  try  to 
present  both  sides.  But  in  reading  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  article  about  TCI, 
I  searched  in  vain  to  find  their  side  of 
tlie  story. 

In  Montana,  TCI  has  been  an  out- 
standing corporate  citizen,  as  I  have 
mentioned  here  on  other  occasions. 
Thanks  to  TCI,  which  years  ago  in- 
vested millions  in  cable  systems  and 
microwave  relays  around  Montana, 
people  all  across  my  State  were  enjoy- 
ing cable  programming,  educational 
broadcasting,  and  commercial  broad- 
casting from  distant  placed  long  before 
people  in  Chicago,  New  York,  or  Wash- 
ington had  access  to  it.  TCI  is  a  signifi- 
cant employer  in  Montana,  one  that  is 
flourishing  in  difficult  economic  times. 
The  franchise  fees  paid  by  TCI  cable 
systems— which  last  year  amounted  to 
$1,211.971— eased  pressure  on  local  com- 
munities to  find  new  sources  of  reve- 
nue. 

TCI  is  making  major  contributions  to 
educational  opportunities  in  Montana. 
They  have  wired  108  schools  in  my 
State  for  free  and,  through  Cable  in  the 
Classroom,  provided  free  programming 
for  use  as  supplemental  instructional 
material  in  these  schools.  Last  year. 
TCI  presented  the  State  with  a  grant  of 
$300,000  to  further  promote  education. 

I  could  go  on,  but  in  short,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, TCI  has  enriched  the  lives  of  the 
people  in  Montana  and  enriched  the 
economy  as  well.  It  was  for  that  reason 
that  I  was  so  surprised  to  hear  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  referring  to  this 
company  in  terms  usually  reserved  for 
criminals,  drug  lords,  or  organized 
crime — citing  as  their  reference  this 
one-sided  newspaper  article. 

Bob  Thomson,  Senior  Vice  President 
for  Communications  and  Policy  Plan- 
ning at  TCI,  wrote  me  in  response  to 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  article  with  a 
series  of  facts  I  believe  provide  a  more 
even  view  of  TCI.  I  do  not  contend  that 
TCI  is  flawless.  They  would  be  the  first 
to  admit  they  have  made  some  mis- 
takes. That  is  bound  to  happen  when 
you  are  a  leader  in  innovation  and  try- 
ing to  stay  that  way.  I  think  most  of 
my  colleagues  would  agree  with  me 
that,  on  balance,  TCI  makes  positive 
contributions  to  the  communities  they 
serve  in  our  States.  Balance,  however, 
is  not  something  you  will  fine  in  this 
article  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
letter  and  explanation  be  included  in 
the  Record,  and  I  urge  Members  to  re- 
view it  carefully  before  passing  judg- 
ment on  this  company  or  the  cable  in- 
dustry. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Tele-Communications,  Inc., 
Denver,  CO.  January  27.  1992. 
Hon.  CONRAD  Burns, 

U.S.  Senate,   Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  burns:  The  article  in  to- 
day's Wall  Street  Journal  about  TCI  eon- 
tains  numerous  errors  of  fact, 
mischaracterizations  and  distortions.  We  are 
providing  you  corrections  of  the  Inaccuracies 
In  this  article,  as  well  as  relevant  material 
that  Johnnie  Roberts,  its  author,  did  not  in- 
clude or  downplayed  in  his  story. 

The  Journal  has  been  working  on  this 
story  for  8  months,  during  which  TCI  has 
provided  extensive  opportunity  for  Mr.  Rob- 
erts to  review  relevant  materials  and  meet 
with  senior  executives.  Only  during  the  last 
2  weeks  did  he  inquire  about  the  12-year-old 
Utah  transactions.  TCI  provided  substantial 
information  on  those  transactions,  but  rel- 
evant portions  were  ignored. 

TCI  is  an  industry  leader  that  has  brought 
dramatic  and  largely  favorable  change  in  the 
important  institution  of  television.  Articles 
such  as  this,  which  highlight  the  few  areas  of 
controversy  in  a  company's  business  while 
mostly  ignoring  the  majority  of  Its  business 
that  is  conducted  in  peace,  come  with  the 
territory.  It  is  far  preferable  to  live  with 
such  articles  than  to  operate  in  a  society 
where  news  organizations  are  broadly  re- 
stricted in  what  they  may  publish.  At  the 
same  time,  however,  we  have  an  obligation 
to  you  and  to  ourselves  to  not  let  such  inac- 
curate material  stand  unchallenged. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Robert  n.  Thomson, 
Senior  Vice  President. 
Communications  and  Policy  Planning. 

Explanation 
Home  Shopping  Network 

Far  from  discriminating  against  Home 
Shopping  Network,  TCI  remains  HSN's  larg- 
est television  distributor.  About  4,850,000  TCI 
subscribers  get  full  or  partial  coverage  of 
HSN  programming  over  cable,  and  TCI  con- 
siders its  current  business  relationship  with 
HSN  to  be  cordial. 

CNBC 

Mr.  Lawrence  Grossman,  once  president  of 
NBC  news,  is  quoted  as  saying  the  NBC  news 
channel  "couldn't  happen  without  TCI".  In 
fact,  the  FCC  concluded  in  a  1991  Report  and 
Order  that  no  single  cable  company,  includ- 
ing TCI,  had  the  power  to  make  or  break  any 
new  cable  channel. 

TCI  helped  jumpstart  CNBC  by  selling  it 
TEMPO,  a  15-million  subscriber  program- 
ming service  TCI  then  owned,  and  commit- 
ting substantial  carriage  on  its  own  systems. 

As  the  article  indicated,  business  relations 
remain  cordial  between  NBC  and  TCI,  and 
TCI  is  CNBC's  largest,  and  one  of  its  most 
supportive,  television  distributors. 
I.  programming 

The  WSJ  article  repeats  several  myths  re- 
garding programming  investments  made  by 
TCI  or  its  affiliated  companies.  Generally. 
TCI  makes  such  investments  to  help  ensure 
the  strength  of  TCI's  principal  product.  The 
total  amount  of  such  investments  is  small 


compared  to  our  investments  in  cable  plant 
and  equipment,  and.  with  the  exception  of 
ENCORE,  which  Liberty  Media  controls,  TCI 
or  Liberty  do  not  have  majority  control  or 
majority  ownership  of  any  nationally  dis- 
tributed programming  service. 

In  some  instances.  TCI  has  funded  pro- 
gramming services  which  were  designed  to 
ap[>eal  to  niches  in  our  customer  base  which 
were  otherwise  underserved.  Black  Enter- 
tainment Television  is  an  example  of  this. 

In  still  other  instances,  TCI  acquired  eq- 
uity interests  in  programmers  which  rep- 
resented extremely  risky,  extremely  high- 
cost  services  which  needed  TCI's  financial 
backing  to  cover  extraordinary  program- 
ming costs.  The  regional  sports  networks 
now  owned  by  Liberty  Media  and  TNT's  ac- 
quisition of  National  Football  League  games 
fall  into  this  category. 

In  addition.  TCI's  programming  invest- 
ments have,  in  several  instances,  resulted 
from  the  request  by  a  financially-troubled 
programmer  to  lend  extraordinary  financial 
aid.  The  Discovery  Channel  and  the  Turner 
Broadcasting  Services  channels  (CNN.  Head- 
line News,  TNT  and  WTBS)  are  examples  of 
this. 

The  following  information  bears  upon  the 
specific  instances  mentioned  in  the  WSJ  ar- 
ticle: 

The  Learning  Channel 

As  stated  above,  TCI  does  not  have  major- 
ity ownership  or  control  of  The  Discovery 
Channel,  one  of  the  bidders  for  FNN— The 
Learning  Channel. 

Contrary  to  the  WSJ's  assertions,  TCI  did 
not  decide  The  Learning  Channel's  program- 
ming was  "just  fine"  after  the  Discovery 
Channel  acquired  it.  In  fact.  TLC  has  been 
dropped  on  33  TCI  cable  systems  since  Dis- 
covery acquired  it. 

On  the  other  hand.  Mind  Extension  Univer- 
sity, a  competitor  education  channel  in 
which  neither  TCI  nor  any  affiliated  com- 
pany has  an  interest,  has  been  added  in  123 
TCI  systems  since  the  Discovery  acquisition 
of  The  Learning  Channel. 

2.  morganton.  no 

In  1986,  the  City  of  Morganton,  NC  declared 
its  intention  to  own  and  operate  a  municipal 
cable  system  and  denied  TCI  Cablevision  of 
North  Carolina's  franchise  renewal  applica- 
tion. The  city  also  refused  to  approve  sale  of 
TCI's  cable  operations  in  Morganton  to  other 
qualified  companies. 

Under  these  circumstances,  TCI  would 
have  no  alternative  except  to  sell  its  busi- 
ness, including  millions  in  fixed  assets,  to 
the  City  government  at  firesale  prices. 

Although  the  company's  relationship  with 
city  governments  are  generally  good,  TCI  in- 
tends to  oppose  this  type  of  extreme  munici- 
pal regulation  wherever  it  occurs. 

Many  portions  of  the  WSJ  article  dealing 
with  Morganton  were  inaccurate: 

1.  Independent  polls  show  that  79  percent 
of  TCI's  customers  in  Morganton  are  very 
satisfied  or  somewhat  satisfied  with  TCI's 
cable  service,  and  that  an  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  Morganton  voters  oppose  city- 
owned  cable.  40  percent  said  they  were  very 
satisfied  compared  to  the  U.S.  average  of  23 
percent  for  all  cable  customers.  TCI  would 
have  provided  these  facts  to  Mr.  Roberts,  had 
he  told  us  of  the  incorrect  allegations  about 
TCI's  customer  service  made  by  city  offi- 
cials. 

2.  TCI  did  support  the  successful  circula- 
tion of  a  referendum  petition  in  Morganton 
which  would  prohibit  the  City  of  Morganton 
from  owning  a  cable  TV  system.  However, 
the  referendum,  if  approved,  would  not  guar- 


antee a  franchise  for  TCI  or  any  other  cable 
comi)any.  Under  the  referendum,  any  quali- 
fying company  would  receive  a  15-year  fran- 
chise, not  just  TCI. 

3.  TCI  was  not  involved  significantly  In  re- 
cent Morganton  municipal  elections,  it  did 
not  spend  S144,000  in  connection  with  that 
election,  it  did  not  run  three  ads  per  day  In 
the  weeks  preceding  the  municipal  election, 
and  no  TCI  official  ever  told  Mr.  Roberts 
that  these  allegations  were  correct  or  even 
had  the  opportunity  to  comment  on  them. 

3.  UTAH  transaction 

The  WSJ  has  presented  an  inaccurate  de- 
scription of  a  12-year  old  transaction  involv- 
ing John  Malone,  our  president  and  Bob 
Magness,  our  chairman.  The  details  of  that 
transaction  were  approved  by  TCI's  inde- 
pendent directors,  fully  disclosed  In  the  com- 
pany's SEC  filing,  validated  by  an  outside 
appraisal  and  In  the  best  Interest  of  TCI  and 
its  lenders  and  investors. 

4.  LIBERTY  MEDIA 

The  WSJ  made  numerous  factual  errors 
when  describing  the  Liberty  Media  Corpora- 
tion. Liberty  has  2  TCI  directors,  not  5,  as  re- 
ported. Only  one.  not  all.  of  Liberty's  offi- 
cers are  TCI  employees  and  that  one  (John 
Malone)  serves  on  an  unpaid  basis.  Descrip- 
tions of  various  stock  options  and  put-call 
provisions  fail  to  explain  why  those  are  nec- 
essary to  protect  the  Liberty  Media  Corpora- 
tion Itself  Finally,  it  is  not  mentioned  that 
TCI  has  retained  only  a  5-percent  interest  in 
Liberty  after  selling  Liberty  most  of  its  pro- 
gramming Interests. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Montana  for  bringing 
this  additional  information  to  our  at- 
tention. If  true,  the  charges  made  by 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  are  serious. 
Serious  matters  deserve  a  full  consid- 
eration of  all  the  facts,  and  both  sides 
should  be  heard.  As  we  all  know,  there 
are  usually  two  sides  to  a  story.  The 
telecommunications  policy  of  this  Na- 
tion is  very  important,  and  should  be 
based  on  all  of  the  facts. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  just  1  minute. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  is  recognized. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  am  sure  the  Senate 
realizes  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Montana  has  been  a  great  contributor 
to  this  debate.  In  particular,  he  has 
raised  in  committee  the  future  entry  of 
the  telephone  industry  into  the  cable 
field.  And.  certainly  with  that  poten- 
tial out  there  on  the  horizon,  we  should 
not  now  extend  to  the  cable  industry 
the  full  regulatory  powers  that  the 
Congress  might  be  able  to  grant  to  the 
FCC.  It  makes  no  sense  to  reregulate 
the  cable  television  field  in  light  of  the 
possibility  of  substantial  competition 
from  telephone  companies.  The  issue  of 
telephone  entry  I  might  add.  will  not 
be  resolved  either  by  the  alternative  or 
S.  12.  I  expect  that  it  will  occupy  much 
of  the  Commerce  Committee's  time  in 
this  Congress  and  the  next. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Who 
yields  time?  Time  runs  equally  against 
both  sides. 

Time  is  running  equally  against  both 
sides. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  how  is 
the  time  being  charged  now? 
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EVENS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
IllOUYE.  Mr.  President,  it  was 
intention  to  speak  any  further 
short  statement  I  made  this 
,  but  since  we  do  have  some 
I  may,  I  would  like  to  take  3 
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IfJOUYE.    Mr.    President,   much 
said  by  my  colleague  from 
that  if  cable  is  so  bad.  why  do 
pay  for  such  service.  Mr. 
in  many  cases  they  have  no 
[t  is  either  pay  for  cable  or  no 
.  And  when  a  family  gets  ac- 
to  receiving  news,  entertain- 
other  programs  on  television 
night,   you   cannot   quite 
iway  from  them  suddenly.  And 
case  the  rates  have  just  crept 
1  years, 
a  list   of  cities  and   States 
the   United   States   where 
gone  up  over  150  percent  in 
4  years:  Anaheim.  CA.  171  per- 
to  $24.42:  Marin  County.  CA.  164 
Oroville.     CA.     186    percent: 
FL.    214    percent:    Jackson- 
179  percent:  Orlando.  FL,  163 
Chicago  Heights,  IL,  308  per- 
Park.  IL.  366  percent, 
all  of  these  cases,  Mr.  Presi- 
was  not  because  of  added  costs 
channels.  In  fact,  in  most  of 
examples,  the  number  of  chan- 
reduced. 
I  may  continue.  West  Chicago, 
percent;   Bloomington.  IN.  163 


I  go  along.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  be  reminded  that  in 
time    period,    the    cost    of 
goods  had  gone  up  16.9  per- 
percent — as  against  Council 
.  189  percent;  Shreveport.  LA. 
Portland.  ME.  home  of  our 
169   percent;    Boston.    MA.   796 
Dearborn.  MI.  157  percent;  St. 
276  percent;   Jackson,   MS, 
;   Bergenfield,  NJ,  372  per- 
racuse,  NY,  189  percent:  Grand 
ND,     163     percent:     Cleveland 
OH,  153  percent:  Portland,  OR. 
our  author  of  the  substitute, 
:  Haysi.  VA,  180  percent. 
Mr.   President,   as  I  indicated 
,  our  backyard,  the  congres- 
l  ackyard.  Montgomery  County, 
194    percent:    Charleston,    WV, 
State   of  our   distinguished 
pro    tempore,    259    percent: 
WI,  206  percent, 
in   Seaford,    DE,    178   percent; 
,     MT,     334     percent;     Battle 
,  NV,  158  percent, 
are  just  examples  of  how  rates 
up,  and  in  each  case,  sub- 
have   no   other  choice.   They 
have   gone    to   some   other 
(  perator,    especially    in    rural 


areas  when  they  raised  it  5  percent  per 
month  or  2  percent  per  month.  After  a 
while,  it  becomes  addictive. 

I  think  it  is  incumbent  upon  us,  Mr. 
President,  to  take  a  note  of  these  out- 
rageous rate  hikes  and  do  something 
about  this. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Will  the  chairman  yield 
for  a  question  for  a  moment? 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Certainly. 

Mr.  KERRY.  I  ask  the  Senator  what 
years  those  increases  represented;  from 
what  year  to  what  year? 

Mr.  INOUYE.  1986  to  1991. 

Mr.  KERRY.  That  was  in  the  1986  to 
1991  period. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  myself  3  min- 
utes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  is  recog- 
nized for  3  minutes. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii  is  absolutely  correct. 
I  want  to  take  note  of  the  fact  that 
perhaps  the  largest  increase  that  he 
talked  about  was  in  the  capital  of  my 
home  State  of  Massachusetts  where  the 
increase  was  almost  800  percent.  Why? 
Because  there  was  a  significant  in- 
crease in  programming,  a  significant 
increase  in  channel  capacity,  and  be- 
cause the  cable  operator  there  started 
at  an  unrealistically  low  price  of  about 
$2  per  month. 

What  you  really  have  to  look  at,  Mr. 
President,  is  not  the  increases  over  a  5- 
year  period,  but  it  is  the  total  value. 
As  the  Senator  from  Colorado  pointed 
out,  on  a  per-channel  basis,  the  cost  in- 
crease is  below  the  rate  of  inflation. 

Indeed,  let  me  discuss  Hawaii's  rate 
increases.  Perhaps  I  can  clarify  what 
has  really  happened  there.  In  January 
of  1989,  Oceanic  raised  its  basic  rate 
$1.65,  from  $14.60  to  $16.25.  Then  in 
March  of  1989,  an  additional  $1.70;  it 
went  up  from  $16.25  to  $17.95.  What  was 
this  for?  The  Senator  from  Colorado 
pointed  out  how,  sure,  it  would  be  won- 
derful if  everybody  could  get  every- 
thing for  nothing.  It  seems  to  be  the 
new  notion  in  America.  But  the  fact  is 
that  for  cable  television,  consumers  are 
seeing  increases  below  the  rate  of  infla- 
tion. 

Let  me  point  out  where  the  increases 
in  Hawaii  went:  $1.25  of  the  increase 
was  an  access  fee  that  cable  was 
charged  by  the  community,  this 
equaled  3  percent  of  their  gross  reve- 
nues. This  means  that  the  cable  system 
paid  $39.5  million  to  the  community 
over  a  5-year  period. 

In  total,  they  turn  $600,000  a  year 
over  to  the  community.  They  did  not 
pass  through  an  additional  $12.6  mil- 
lion in  costs  for  access  equipment,  net- 
work, and  so  forth,  costs  that  were  im- 
posed on  them  by  the  community  as 
the  price  of  the  renewal  of  their  li- 
cense. 

In  addition,  I  might  point  out  that  I 
can  give  you  the  total  breakdown  of  a 
$125.2  million  increase  in  investment. 


Here  is  the  breakdown.  There  will  be  a 
system  upgrade  from  36  channels  to  46 
channels  by  the  end  of  1992  at  the  cost 
of  $27  million.  There  will  be  second  sys- 
tem upgrade  to  60  channels  by  1998:  at 
the  cost  of  $40  million.  Right  there, 
you  have  a  $67  million  investment  in 
equipment.  It  means  jobs  in  Hawaii. 

There  is  also,  as  I  mentioned,  an  ac- 
cess fee  of  3  percent.  That  comes  to  $39 
million,  out  of  pocket,  which  goes  to 
the  community.  There  is  a  franchise 
fee  out  of  pocket,  of  $6.6  million,  which 
also  goes  to  the  community.  There  is 
an  access  equipment  expense,  $10.8  mil- 
lion. This  is  not  money  in  anybody's 
pocket,  except  the  people  who  are  sell- 
ing the  equipment. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  myself  an  addi- 
tional 30  seconds. 

The  point  that  has  to  be  made  here 
again  and  again  is  that  we  are  looking 
for  effective  regulation,  not  strangula- 
tion. You  cannot  just  run  around  say- 
ing there  has  been  a  200-percent  in- 
crease: there  has  been  a  400-percent  in- 
crease. You  have  to  measure  what  con- 
sumers are  getting  for  their  money  and 
what  the  costs  of  competition  are. 

I  respectfully  submit  that  the  most 
telling  chart  is  a  GAO  study  that  shows 
that  the  price  per  channel  has  actually 
gone  up  slower  than  inflation. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  1  minute. 

Mr.  President,  I  reluctantly  stand, 
since  my  State  was  mentioned,  the 
State  of  Hawaii,  and  I  realize  that 
numbers  can  be  used  in  any  fashion. 

In  the  case  of  Honolulu,  in  1986.  my 
constituents  paid  $12  for  30  channels — 
$12  for  30  channels.  Today,  they  pay 
$12.95.  not  for  30  channels,  but  for  14 
channels.  Yes.  they  had  their  access 
fee.  but  they  took  away  16  channels. 
They  not  only  made  up  for  it.  They 
made  a  few  bucks  on  their  side.  Take 
the  Island  of  Maui,  a  very  important  is- 
land. Consumers  paid  $11.56  for  34  chan- 
nels in  1986— $11.56  for  34  channels. 
Today  they  pay  $14.95  for  nine  chan- 
nels. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Time 
is  being  charged  equally  against  both 
sides. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Simon],  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  I  have  not 
indicated  to  anyone,  including  my 
staff,  until  last  night,  how  I  was  going 
to  vote  on  this.  I  listened  to  both  sides. 
Yesterday.  I  read  through  Monday's  de- 
bate. Last  night.  I  listened  to  Senator 
Danforth  and  Senator  Kerry  on  that 
television  set  that  we  have  a  chance  to 
view,  in  no  small  part  thanks  to  cable. 

I  have  come  down  on  voting  against 
the  substitute.  And  I  have  come  to  that 
point  with  some  reluctance,  frankly, 
because  to  the  credit  of  my  colleague 
from  Colorado,  Senator  Tim  Wirth,  de- 


regulation that  we  had  for  all  of  the 
abuses — and  there  have  been  abuses — 
has  been  massively  successful.  It  has 
expanded  cable  in  this  country.  How 
much,  I  do  not  know. 

One  of  the  interesting  things,  as  I 
w£is  reading  over  the  various  docu- 
ments and  statements  yesterday,  I 
came  across  statements  of  everything 
from  60  to  90  percent  of  the  Nation 
being  covered.  1  do  not  know  who  is 
right.  There  is  no  question  that  cable 
is  doing  a  real  job.  And  deregulation 
worked  for  this  period  of  time.  What 
has  worked  in  the  past,  despite  some 
abuses,  is  not  necessarily  what  we 
ought  to  be  doing  in  the  future. 

Second,  let  me  pay  tribute  to  cable 
for  providing  C-SPAN.  I  do  not  think 
there  is  any  question  that  that  has 
been  a  tremendous  public  service  that 
has  not  cost  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  one  penny,  and  it  has 
educated  people  and  permitted  people 
to  see  what  is  going  on  in  this  country. 

Third,  on  the  positive  side,  a  person 
who  heads  the  cable  industry  in  terms 
of  a  kind  of  umbrella  organization,  Jim 
Mooney,  is,  in  my  opinion,  one  of  the 
real  class  people  on  the  Washington 
scene.  I  have  great  respect  for  him.  If  I 
were  to  do  this  on  the  basis  of  personal 
friendship,  I  would  be  voting  for  the 
substitute  rather  than  this  bill. 

If  this  bill  were  going  to  go  back  to 
the  old  days  of  local  regulation  com- 
pletely, I  would  be  voting  against  it, 
because,  frankly,  in  too  many  commu- 
nities it  became  a  shakedown  oper- 
ation. I  think  it  was  a  corrupting  influ- 
ence. 

What  finally  determined  for  me  how 
to  come  down— incidentally,  as  I  lis- 
tened to  speeches — and  I  see  my  good 
friend  from  Missouri  on  the  floor.  As  I 
listened  to  his  speech  and  that  of  my 
colleague  from  Massachusetts  last 
night,  it  sounded  like  there  was  a  huge 
chasm  between  the  substitute  and  the 
regular  bill.  I  do  not  see  that  chasm  as 
critically  as  my  colleagues  do  as  I  ana- 
lyze the  substitute  and  the  bill.  One 
factor  that  I  think  is  significant  is  the 
debt  factor.  One  company,  for  example, 
Tele-Communications  Inc.,  now  is  $9.8 
billion  in  debt.  The  debt  factor  grew  by 
a  factor  of  eight  in  1991  over  1990.  if  the 
material  I  have  here  is  correct. 

That  seems  to  me  not  to  be  a  healthy 
thing.  And  so  some  additional  regula- 
tion is  desirable  to  hold  down  making 
that  apple  quite  as  attractive  to  be 
picked  off  the  tree  and  to  increase 
debt,  because  ultimately,  just  using 
Tele-Communications  Inc.  as  an  exam- 
ple, who  is  going  to  pay  the  $9.8  bil- 
lion? It  is  going  to  have  to  be  the  con- 
sumers who  pay  that. 

There  are  still  problems,  no  question, 
and  problems  that  I  do  not  see  either 
bill  addressing.  I  am  not  sure  they  can 
be  addressed  through  legislation.  One 
is  in  rural  areas.  I  see  the  distinguished 
President  pro  tempore,  and  he  comes 
from  a  State  with  a  lot  of  rural  terri- 


tory, a  State  where  I  am  confident 
there  are  a  lot  of  people  who  do  not 
have  cable  TV.  We  do  not  have  it  down 
in  rural  southern  Illinois,  where  I  live. 
I  would  like  to  see  cable  TV  in  some 
way— and  maybe  new  technologies  that 
are  coming  along  with  provide  this— in 
these  rural  areas. 

The  second  thing  that  is  not  happen- 
ing, judging  only  by  the  city  of  Chi- 
cago, is  that  depressed  areas  within  the 
city,  the  impoverished  areas,  are  not 
being  served  as  they  should  be.  I  under- 
stand the  problems  from  an  economic 
point  of  view  and,  frankly,  even  from  a 
safety  point  of  view  for  personnel.  But 
that  is  a  problem.  I  think  there  are 
pluses  that  may  be  in  both  bills,  and 
that  is  to  force  the  broadcasters  and 
cable  to  get  together.  I  can  understand 
when  the  manager  of  channel  2  in  Chi- 
cago says,  "Cable  has  put  me  on  chan- 
nel 53,"  which  is  way  out  there,  and  he 
would  like  to  negotiate  something  bet- 
ter. If  this  results  in  broadcasters  hit- 
ting cable  for  excessive  fees  and  then 
cable  having  to  pass  it  along  to  the 
consumer,  then,  frankly,  we  are  going 
to  have  to  revisit  this  thing. 

But,  on  balance,  I  think  the  debt  fac- 
tor that  has  to  be  passed  along  to  the 
consumer  suggests  that  restraint  is  in 
order.  Kim  Tilley,  of  my  staff,  who  has 
been  extremely  helpful  to  me,  has 
passed  this  article  on.  I  think  it  is  from 
the  Washington  Post.  It  says: 

Paul  Kagan  Associates  Inc.,  a  research 
firm,  estimates  that  the  total  value  of  all 
systems  sold  in  1991  will  top  %S  billion,  com- 
pared with  $1  billion  for  all  of  1990. 

That  indicates  to  me  a  trend  that  is 
not  healthy.  Who  is  going  to  pay  for  all 
of  this  debt?  Only  one  person  can  pay 
for  that  debt — the  consumer.  Some 
greater  restraint  in  this  area  is  nec- 
essary. Both  the  substitute  and  the  bill 
provide  for  some  greater  restraint.  I 
think  the  bill,  on  balance,  has  a  little 
more  merit  in  this  regard,  and  I  am 
going  to  support  it  rather  than  the  sub- 
stitute. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Will  the  Record 
please  show  that  Senator  Kerry  of 
Massachusetts  controls  12  minutes 
more,  and  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  [Mr.  Symms]. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Symms]  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  for  the  time. 
I  will  try  to  condense  my  remarks  into 
5  minutes  and  just  say  that  I  have  re- 
viewed the  committee  report  and  both 
the  majority  and  the  minority  views  on 
S.  12.  I  have  read  the  analysis  by  the 
interested  parties  on  both  sides  of  this 
issue.  And  I  have  read  the  administra- 
tion's very  strongly  worded  position 
paper. 

I  rise  to  announce  that  I  intend  to 
vote  against  his  bill,  not  out  of  lack  of 
respect  for  Senators  Inouye,  Dan- 
forth. and  others  who  believe  other- 


wise, but  I  just  believe  that  we  should 
allow  technology  to  continue  to  work 
toward  the  competition  that  will  ulti- 
mately be  the  solution  to  some  of  the 
complaints  that  people  have  about  the 
current  systems  of  cable  today. 

I  can  see  that  we  are  heading  very 
rapidly  into  a  day  where  we  will  have 
fiber  options  in  every  home  in  Amer- 
ica, and  when  that  happens  you  may 
have  two  or  three  cable  companies  you 
can  bid  from  to  get  these  services.  So 
we  are  getting  ready  to  legislate  ahead 
of  the  technology  and  reregulate. 

First,  let  me  say  I  was  proud  to  have 
been  among  the  overwhelming  major- 
ity of  Senators  who  just,  in  1984,  sup- 
ported Senator  Goldwater's  bill  to  ap- 
prove the  Cable  Communications  Pol- 
icy Act.  The  Goldwater  committee 
brought  the  bill  to  the  floor  with  the 
stated  goal  of  encouraging  the  growth 
and  development  of  the  cable  industry 
and  assuring  that  cable  systems  pro- 
vided the  widest  possible  diversity  of 
information  sources  and  service  to  the 
public. 

Time  has  proven  the  clarity  of  Sen- 
ator Goldwater's  vision  with  respect  to 
that  important  industry.  We  have  seen 
it  go  from  37  million  subscribers  in  1984 
to  55  million  subscribers  today.  We 
have  seen  that  growth.  Multichannel 
video  service  is  available  to  90  percent 
of  American  households,  compared  to 
70  percent  in  1984.  In  addition,  the 
cable  industry  has  substantially  in- 
creased spending  to  expand  the  channel 
capacity  and  has  tripled  annual  spend- 
ing on  programming.  In  a  very  real 
sense  the  1984  act  has  served  its  pur- 
pose. 

Senate  bill  12  is  the  direct  result  of 
hundreds,  in  some  cases  thousands,  of 
constituents'  complaints.  That  is  the 
way  the  system  in  this  country  works. 
But  the  bill  is  comprehensive  in  that  it 
addresses  each  of  the  major  issues,  in- 
cluding cable  rates,  customer  service, 
vertical  integration  in  the  cable  indus- 
try, some  return  for  the  use  of  broad- 
cast signals,  and  the  award  of  addi- 
tional franchises.  Unfortunately,  with 
all  but  a  few  exceptions,  I  believe  the 
committee  has  taken  precisely  the 
wrong  approach  to  resolving  these  im- 
portant issues. 

The  solution  to  monopolistic  trade 
practices — unwarranted  rate  hikes, 
poor  customer  service,  and  the  like — is 
more  competition,  not  more  regula- 
tion. Government  cannot  create  com- 
petition simply  by  mandating  that 
property  owners  sell  to  all  comers.  S. 
12  would  require  most  programmers, 
whose  property  is  the  program,  to  sell 
their  programming  to  any  qualified 
distributor.  That  will  not  create  more 
competition  and  choice  for  consumers: 
it  will  only  reduce  the  return  to  pro- 
grammers and  limit  the  incentive  to 
invest  in  new  programming  and  pro- 
duction technology. 

In  addition,  S.  12  would  require  cable 
operators  to  set  aside  a  percentage  of 
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(^annel   capacity — their  private 
for  local  broadcast  signals, 
y  do  these  must-carry  require- 
raise    serious    first    and    fifth 
issues,  but  they  will  only 
the  status  quo  and  do  nothing 
e  that  new  technologies  are  de- 
to  distribute  those  local  broad- 
(  nals  and  other  video  program- 
viewers. 

our  effort  here  should  be  to 
rather  than  detract  from  the 
to  invest  in  new  program- 
the  means  to  deliver  it  to  tel- 
viewers.  Had  the  kind  of  regu- 
egime  prescribed  in  Senate  bill 
enacted  8  years  ago,  we  would 
had  Cable  News  Network  pro- 
he  great  service  they  provide  to 
people  and  to  the  world 
rhey  have  brought  us  live  pic- 
the  attack  on  downtown  Bagh- 

the  gulf  war. 
the   Discovery   Channel   have 
science  from  the  far  reaches  of 
the  molecular  vision  of  a  mi- 
into  our  homes  in  a  format 
the  attention  of  both  chil- 
adults?  It  would  not. 
984  deregulation  made  it  pos- 
bring  all  of  this  to  us.  C-SPAN 
Channel,  A&E.  and  CNN 
result  of  an  act  of  1984.  where 
been  able  to  be  successful  in 
the  financing  and  make  those 
available. 

IS    not    forget    the    wealth    of 

knowledge     and      information      made 

to  the  Nation  since  passage 

in  no  small  measure  because  of. 

Cable  Communications  Policy 


note  that  the  CEO  of  CNN 

s   "Man   of  the   Year"    this 

I  think  it  was  well  deserved, 

deserved,    that   Mr.   Turner   had 

It  was  much  better  than 

the  other  choices  they  have 

the  past. 

I  ght  to  be  building  on  that  suc- 

opening  the  market  to  tele- 

ompanies  and  others  who  can 

benefits  of  fiber  optics  into 

.  We  ought  to  make  every  ef- 

speed  the  development  of  high 

television  and  other  techno- 

idvances  that  will  allow  for  un- 

competition  in  the  delivery  of 

\4ideo  services,  and  make  avail- 

mpre   capital   for   investment   in 
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^resident,  the  administration 
opposes  this  legislation.  I  find 
on  this  issue  almost  wholly 
with  my  own,  so  I  ask  unani- 
mous fonsent  that  the  administra- 
tion's ]  olicy  statement  be  printed  in 
the  Rec  ord  following  my  remarks. 

The  I  RESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out obji  ction.  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  (xhibit  1.) 
The  F  RESIDENT  pro  tempore.  I  com- 
mend t  le  administration  for  taking  a 
princip  ed.  if  not  entirely  popular,  po- 
sition   Dn    this    legislation.    However. 


given  the  strong  concern  about  vertical 
integration  in  the  cable  industry  and 
the  broad  anticompetitive  ramifica- 
tions it  may  have.  I  urge  the  White 
House  and  the  Department  of  Justice 
to  look  into  the  antitrust  allegations 
raised  in  this  debate  and  report  to  Con- 
gress on  their  findings.  It  is  the  only 
way  those  of  us  who  believe  in  the 
long-term  benefits  of  a  free  market 
will  be  able  to  answer  those  who  claim 
that  market  dominance  in  the  cable  in- 
dustry leaves  us  with  no  alternative 
but  to  intervene  with  the  long  and  sti- 
fling reach  of  the  Federal  bureaucracy. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  against 
S.  12,  and  I  pray  technology  will  be 
given  a  chance  to  create  true  competi- 
tion and  new  wealth  before  Congress 
intervenes  to  preserve  what  we  have, 
and  leave  progress  in  telecommuni- 
cations to  our  competitors  around  the 
world. 

And  I  urge  Senators  to  support  the 
Stevens'  substitute.  At  that  point.  I 
guess.  Senators  can  make  up  their 
minds  how  they  vote.  I  intend  to  vote 
against  the  entire  package. 
Exhibit  l 

STATEMENT  OF  ADMINISTRATION  POLICY 

S.  12— CABLE  TELEVISION  CONSUMER 

PROTECTION  ACT  OF  1991 

The  Administration  strongly  opposes  S.  12 
because  it  would  impose  unnecessary  regula- 
tion on  the  cable  television  industry.  If  S.  12. 
as  reported  by  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation, 
were  presented  to  the  President,  his  senior 
advisors  would  recommend  a  veto. 

The  Administration  opposes  S.  12  because 
it  does  not  sufficiently  emphasize  competi- 
tive principles  in  addressing  perceived  prob- 
lems in  the  cable  television  industry.  It  has 
been  the  Administration's  consistent  posi- 
tion that  competition,  rather  than  regula- 
tion, creates  the  most  substantial  benefits 
for  consumers  and  the  greatest  opportunities 
for  American  industry.  Television  viewers 
are  best  served  by  removing  barriers  to  entry 
by  new  firms  into  the  video  services  market- 
place. The  Administration,  therefore,  would 
support  legislation  which  removes  the  cur- 
rent statutory  prohibitions  against  tele- 
phone company  provision  of  video  program- 
ming, with  appropriate  safeguards. 

S.  12  would  greatly  expand  regulation  of 
cable  rates.  It  would  require  regulation  of 
cable  systems  by  either  the  Federal  Commu- 
nications Commission  (FCC)  or  the  local 
government.  The  number  of  cable  systems 
and  variety  of  cable  programs  have  grown 
dramatically  in  the  absence  of  rate  regula- 
tion. Reimposing  rate  regulation  would  both 
hamper  the  development  of  new  products  and 
services  for  cable  subscribers  and  slow  the 
expansion  of  cable  services  to  areas  not  now 
served.  If  it  finds  that  additional  rate  regula- 
tion is  needed,  the  FCC  can  provide  such  reg- 
ulation under  current  law.  The  FCC  issued 
new  rules  in  June,  which  are  expected  to  in- 
crease substantially  regulation  of  basic  cable 
rates.  The  Administration  believes  that  the 
rules  should  be  implemented  and  reviewed 
before  new  and  inflexible  legislation  is  con- 
sidered. 

S.  12  would  restrict  the  discretion  of  cable 
programmers  in  distributing  their  product. 
Exclusive  distribution  arrangements  are 
common  in  the  entertainment  industry  and 
encourage  the  risk-taking  needed  to  develop 


new  programming.  Requiring  programming 
networks  that  are  commonly  owned  with 
cable  systems  to  make  their  product  avail- 
able to  competing  distributors  could  under- 
mine the  incentives  of  cable  operators  to  in- 
vest in  developing  new  programming.  This 
would  be  to  the  long-term  detriment  of  the 
American  public.  If  competitive  problems 
emerge  in  this  area,  they  can  and  should  be 
addressed  under  existing  antitrust  laws. 

S.  12  would  also  require  limits  on  the  num- 
ber of  subscribers  that  a  cable  operator  may 
serve  nationwide.  This  provision  is  objec- 
tionable because  current  antitrust  laws  are 
adequate  to  protect  competition.  Moreover, 
the  FCC  currently  has  authority  to  adopt 
ownership  rules  if  it  determines  they  are 
necessary. 

Finally.  S.  12  would  require  cable  operators 
to  carry  the  signals  of  certain  television  sta- 
tions, regardless  of  whether  the  cable  opera- 
tor believes  the  stations  are  appropriate  for 
inclusion  in  its  package  of  services,  and 
whether  such  inclusion  reflects  the  desires 
and  tastes  of  cable  subscribers.  The  Adminis- 
tration believes  that  such  "must  carry"  re- 
quirements would  raise  serious  First  Amend- 
ment questions  by  infringing  upon  the  edi- 
torial discretion  exercised  by  cable  operators 
in  their  selection  of  programming.  S.  12  was 
amended  in  committee  to  give  television  sta- 
tions the  option  to  choose  "must  carry"  or 
to  require  that  a  cable  operator  obtain  the 
station's  consent  to  retransmit  its  signal. 
This  amendment,  however,  does  not  address 
the  serious  First  Amendment  concerns  noted 
here.  While  the  Administration  supports 
retran.smission  consent  (without  must 
carry),  this  should  be  coupled  with  repeal  of 
the  cable  compulsory  license. 

The  Administration  supports  Senate  pas- 
sage of  the  Packwood-Stevens-Kerry  amend- 
ment as  an  alternative  to  the  reported  ver- 
sion of  S.  12.  because  it  woud  eliminate  or 
significantly  modify  many  of  the  highly  reg- 
ulatory provisions  of  S.  12.  Moreover,  it 
would  also  remove  one  impediment  to  com- 
petition in  the  cable  industry  the  exclusive 
local  franchise.  At  the  same  time,  the  Ad- 
ministration wishes  to  work  with  the  Con- 
gress to  modify  or  eliminate  some  trouble- 
some provisions  that  remain  in  the  underly- 
ing bill.  Such  provisions  include,  for  exam- 
ple, the  lack  of  generalized  telephone  com- 
pany entry  provisions,  reimpositions  of 
"must  carry"  rules,  the  mandatory  nature  of 
rate  regulation,  the  very  narrow  definition 
of  "effective  competition."  and  the  adminis- 
trative burden  on  the  FCC. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  I  am  pleased  to  yield  10 
minutes  to  my  colleague  from  Wash- 
ington. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  [Mr.  Gorton]  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  earlier 
this  morning  I  listened  with  great  in- 
terest to  the  distinguished  opening 
statement  by  the  senior  Senator  from 
Colorado  outlining  the  reasons  for  this 
substitute.  I  was  stricken  not  only  by 
his  thoughtfulness  and  persuasiveness, 
but  by  a  striking  reaction  on  my  own 
part  to  what  this  debate  this  morning 
is  not  about. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  made  it 
very  clear  that  it  is  not  about  whether 
or  not  there  should  be  a  degree  of  re- 
regulation   of   the   prices   charged   by 


cable  television  companies  because,  of 
course,  the  substitute  includes  an  au- 
thority to  regulate  the  prices  of  cable 
television  services.  I  may  say.  inciden- 
tally, that  it  allows  that  regulation 
only  on  service  that  for  all  practical 
purposes  no  one  wants.  But  we  are  no 
longer  debating  whether  or  not  there 
should  be  reregulation  of  cable  tele- 
vision practices,  only  the  degree  of 
that  reregulation. 

I  was  also  stricken  by  the  proposition 
that  what  this  debate  is  not  about  is 
about  whether  or  not  we  should  en- 
courage more  competition,  whether  or 
not  we  worry  about  monopoly.  The  sub- 
stitute bill  did  include  a  couple  of 
minor  provisions  encouraging  competi- 
tion, particularly  in  rural  areas  by 
telephone  companies.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  we,  on  our  side,  thought  those 
provisions  so  meritorious  that  we  have 
now  included  them  in  S.  12  as  the  com- 
mittee substitute  is  before  this  body, 
just  as  the  proponents  of  this  amend- 
ment have  included  many  elements,  in- 
cluding the  one  which  started  out  by 
being  controversial,  retransmission 
rights,  in  their  substitute.  So.  at  least 
there  is  some  approach  from  both  di- 
rections toward  a  middle  ground. 

No,  Mr.  President. 

Both  sides  in  this  debate  expressed 
concerns  about  the  monopoly  position 
of  cable  television  providers.  The  dif- 
ference is  that  one  side,  the  draft  per- 
sons, draftsmen  of  S.  12,  do  something 
real  about  that  monopoly,  about 
consumer  complaints.  And  the  other 
side,  the  side  of  this  substitute  amend- 
ment, provides  lip  serve  to  that 
antimonopoly  position. 

Where  the  substitute  allows  regula- 
tion of  the  prices  charged  by  these 
companies  only  essentially  to  over-the- 
air  broadcasts,  those  broadcasts  which 
an  individual  can  receive  for  free  by 
the  use  of  an  antenna,  S.  12  allows  reg- 
ulation under  guidelines  set  out  by  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission 
for  the  true  basic  service  provided  by 
cable  television  companies,  that  serv- 
ice which  encompasses  at  least  30  per- 
cent of  the  purchasers  of  the  service  it- 
self who  are  at  the  low  end  of  bofi  the 
cost  and  the  service,  that  is  to  say 
number  of  channels  provided  spectrum. 
So  that  we  have  something  which  is 
real  to  control  prices  to  those  who  ei- 
ther wish  or  can  only  afford  what  is 
truly  basic  service. 

S.  12  really  does  encourage  competi- 
tion and  it  does  so  in  two  ways:  The 
first  way  is  that  it  removes  the  right 
to  regulate  as  soon  as  real  competition 
is  in  place  in  any  market.  It.  therefore, 
gives  some  incentive  to  the  cable  tele- 
vision companies  to  stop  obstructing 
competition  and  to  start  permitting 
the  competition  because  then  they  will 
be  unregulated. 

Secondly,  it  does  so  by  making  pro- 
gramming available  to  those  compet- 
ing services  on  relatively  reasonable 
grounds.  It  does  not  require  the  provi- 


sion of  all  of  the  programming  which 
cable  now  provides,  but  it  provides  for 
the  reasonable  terms  and  conditions 
from  much  of  this  programming. 

So.  Mr.  President,  the  summary  is 
that  the  bill  as  it  is  before  us  in  the 
version  from  the  committee  will  pro- 
vide for  real  competition  in  the  field 
which  is  now  a  monopoly,  will  provide 
for  real  and  important  regulation  for 
our  least-well-off  citizens  where  there 
is  no  competition.  The  substitute, 
which  is  being  proposed  here  this 
morning,  gives  lip  service  to  both  of 
those  concepts  but  reality  for  neither. 
In  my  view,  Mr.  President,  the  sub- 
stitute should  be  soundly  rejected  and 
the  bill  itself  passed  so  that  we  can  do 
something  that  our  citizens  want  that 
will  provide  for  competition  in  a  free 
market  system  in  a  manner  to  which 
we  all  give  lip  service. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Alaska  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
with  great  regret  that  I  find  myself  dis- 
agreeing with  my  friends  on  S.  12.  To 
me.  passing  S.  12  would  be  like  using 
B-52's  over  Baghdad  instead  of  using 
the  high- technology  surgical  strike 
aircraft  that  we  did. 

There  is  an  opportunity  now  to  vote 
for  a  balanced  approach  to  the  cable 
controversy.  On  the  one  hand,  our  al- 
ternative would  free  the  cable  indus- 
try's competitors  of  unnecessary  regu- 
latory burdens  that  impede  their  abil- 
ity to  compete. 

For  example,  elimination  of  the  12- 
12-12  rule  would  permit  the  develop- 
ment of  regional  broadcast  television 
operating  networks  that  could  take  ad- 
vantage of  expanded  advertising  reve- 
nues and  economies  of  scale  that  are 
necessary  for  over-the-air  broadcasting 
to  compete  with  cable. 

Two  aspects  of  S.  12  are  of  particular 
concern  to  me.  Comprehensive  rate 
regulation  and  program  access. 

I  expressed  my  concerns  at  a  prior 
time  concerning  program  access  and  I 
would  ask  unanimous  consent  that  we 
place  those  remarks  in  the  Record 
after  this  statement. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  I.) 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  have  yet  to  hear  an 
adequate  justification  for  the  all  perva- 
sive ratemaking  regime  suggested  by 
S.  12.  Despite  protestations  to  the  con- 
trary, cable  systems  do  not.  particu- 
larly in  urban  areas,  have  anywhere 
near  a  monopoly  on  the  provision  of 
video  programming.  Cable  movie  chan- 
nels, even  those  included  in  service 
tiers,  face  stiff  competition  from  video 
tape  rental  stores  and  movies  available 
on  broadcast  television. 

Why  then  should  the  Senate  embark 
on  an  all-out  crusade  to  regulate  rates 
charged  for  each  tier  of  cable  service — 


regardless  of  the  size  of  the  tier,  the 
mix  of  services  provided  in  the  tier, 
and  the  level  of  competition  faced  by 
those  services  from  other  video  pro- 
gramming sources? 

Mr.  President,  we  are  not  talking 
about  telephone  use  minutes,  gallons  of 
water,  or  watts  of  electricity,  the  tra- 
ditional subjects  of  rate  regulation,  but 
nonfungible  video  programming.  S.  12 
offers  little  guidance  on  how  the  FCC 
will  implement  what  may  amount  to  a 
brandnew  form  of  rate  regulation.  The 
Commerce  Committee  report  itself  rec- 
ognizes that— 

There  is  no  history  of  established  rates  for 
cable  services  that  is  analogous,  for  example, 
to  the  process  used  for  the  telephone  indus- 
try. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
portion  of  the  report  appearing  on  page 
73  entitled  "Section  5— Regulation  of 
Rates"  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Section  5— Regulation  of  Rates 

This  section  amends  section  623  of  the  1934 
Act  as  follows: 

Section  623(a)  provides  that  no  govern- 
mental authority  can  regulate  the  rates  for 
the  provision  of  cable  service  except  to  the 
extent  provided  in  section  623.  In  addition, 
franchising  authorities  may  regulate  the 
rates  for  the  provision  of  cable  service,  or 
any  other  communications  services  provided 
over  a  cable  system,  but  only  to  the  extent 
provided  in  section  623. 

In  the  analysis  of  this  section,  when  the 
Committee  discusses  the  regulation  of  rates. 
it  is  referring  to  the  retail  rates  charged  sub- 
scribers. It  does  not  refer  to  the  wholesale 
rates  paid  to  programmers  by  cable  opera- 
tors. 

Section  623(b)(1)  provides  that  the  FCC 
shall  regulate  the  rates,  terms,  and  condi- 
tions for  basic  cable  service  on  cable  systems 
not  subject  to  effective  competition  to  en- 
sure these  rates  are  reasonable.  The  FCC's 
authority  shall  also  extend  to  the  rates, 
terms,  and  conditions  for  installation  or 
rental  of  equipment,  such  as  converters  and 
remote  controls,  used  for  the  receipt  of  basic 
cable  service.  If  fewer  than  30  percent  of  all 
subscribers  to  the  cable  system  subscribe 
only  to  basic  cable  service,  then  the  FCC 
may  regulate  the  rates  of  the  next  priced 
service  tier  subscribed  to  by  at  least  30  per- 
cent of  the  system's  customers. 

The  Committee  recognizes  that  there  is  no 
history  of  establishing  rates  for  cable  service 
that  is  analogous,  for  example,  to  the  proc- 
ess used  in  the  telephone  industry.  This  pro- 
vision, therefore,  gives  the  FCC  broad  discre- 
tion to  ensure  rates  are  reasonable.  The  FCC 
can  establish  rates  by  broad  category  and 
only  deal  with  individual  systems  when  spe- 
cial circumstances  exist.  In  overseeing  rates, 
the  FCC  shall  ensure  they  reflect  the  number 
of  over-the-air  signals  and  other  program- 
ming carried  on  the  tier  as  well  as  other 
local  circumstances. 

In  establishing  these  rates,  the  Committee 
intends  for  the  FCC  to  take  into  consider- 
ation any  impact  on  cable  rates  of  the  exer- 
cise of  retransmission  rights  by  broadcast 
stations  pursuant  to  section  325  of  the  1934 
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Wllile  the  Committee  recognizes  that 
else  of  retransmission  rights  may 
i  dditlonal  costs  of  operation  on  cable 
the  Committee   intends  for  the 
insure  that  these  costs  do  not  result 
basic  cable  rates. 
623(b)(2)  provides  that  the  franchis- 
auttfority  may  obtain  this  jurisdiction  to 
cable   rates   from   the   FCC.   upon 
equest.  if  it  adopts  laws  and  regula- 
cofcformlng  to  FCC  procedures,  stand- 
re*  uirements,  and  guidelines.  The  FCC 
I  romptly     review     the     franchising 
s  written  request  to  ensure  that 
or  local  laws  and  regulations  do 
:omply  with  its  procedures,  stand- 
rei  [Uirements.  and  guidelines  and  that 
pre  iride  a  level  of  protection  to  consum- 
reqifred  by  the  FCC  and  that  carry  out 
y  of  title  VI  of  the  1934  Act.  Upon 
by  a  cable  operator  or  other  inter- 
ty.  the  FCC  shall  review  the  regula- 
•ates  by  a  franchising  authority.  If 
finds  that  the  franchising  authority 
consistently  with  its  requirements, 
appropriate  relief.  If  the  FCC  de- 
that  State  or  local  laws  and  regula- 
longer  conform  to  the  FCC  require- 
shall  revoke  the  authorization.  The 
does  not  intend  that  the  FCC  re- 
authority  of  franchising  authorities 
Tiinor  variance  with  the  FCC  stand- 
for  inconsistencies  that  will  ad- 
ffect  the  integrity  of  the  rate  regu- 
ocess.  The  FCC  shall  restore  a  fran- 
lUthority's  rate  regulatory  power  re- 
ijnder  section  623(b)(2)  once  the  re- 
of  that  section  are  satisfied. 
623(b)(3).  a  cable  operator  has  no 
n  to  put  programming  other  than 
local  broadcast  signals  on  its 
sefvice  tier.  Any  obligation  imposed  by 
of  law  inconsistent  with  section 
preempted  and  may  not  be  enforced. 
623(b)(4)  requires  the  FCC  to  adopt 
ns  to  implement  this  section  within 
daysjof  the  date  of  enactment. 

623(b)(5)  states  that  a  cable  opera- 
file  for  a  basic  service  rate  increase, 
increase  shall  be  granted  if  it  is  not 
within  180  days  of  the  date  of  fil- 
Sh(luld  the  FCC  or  the  franchising  au- 
luestion  the  reasonableness  of  a  re- 
-ate  increase  in  a  timely  fashion  and 
the  cable  operator  to  submit  addi- 
ilformation.  the  cable  operator  may 
in  the  submission  of  the  informa- 
rder  to  have  the  rate  increase  auto- 
go  into  effect  despite  the  concerns 
or  the  franchising  authority.  Sec- 
)(5)  does  not  prevent  the  cable  oper- 
agreeing  to  extend  the  period  for  a 
on  its  request. 
623(CK1)  provides  that,  for  systems 
to  effective  competition,  the  FCC 
establish   reasonable   rates   for   cable 
ing  services  (other  than  basic  serv- 
ixcept  for  that  offered  on  a  per  chan- 
program  basis)  if  it  finds  the  cur- 
are unreasonable.  The  FCC  may 
upon  a  complaint  that  is  filed  with- 
reafeonable  time  after  a  rate  increase- 
mat  er  how  minimal  the  increase  may 
that  properly  establishes  that  rates 
unreasonable.  Nothing  in  this  legislation 
interpreted  as  restricting  subscrib- 
frakchising  authorities,  or  State  offi- 
frfm  the  submission  of  a  complaint, 
may  be  unreasonable  prior  to  the 
of  the  legislation,  and  the  Commit- 
int4nds  that  these  rates  be  subject  to 
However,  the  FCC  shall  not 
s  ach  rates  until  it  receives  a  properly 
coTiplaint.  Prior  to  establishing  reason- 
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able  rates,  the  FCC  shall  inquire  of  the  cable 
operator  as  to  the  reason  for  such  rates  and 
then  determine  whether  the  existing  rates 
can  be  Justified  by  reasonable  business  prac- 
tices. Nothing  in  this  legislation  shall  be  in- 
terpreted as  restricting  the  FCC  from  order- 
ing refunds  to  subscribers  pursuant  to  its  au- 
thority under  1934  Act.  where  the  FCC  finds 
that  a  rate  is  unreasonable. 

■•Unreasonable'"  rates  are  those  that  are 
above  those  that  would  occur  under  effective 
competition.  The  Committee  derived  this 
standard  because  it  recognized  that:  (1)  for 
cable  systems  not  subject  to  effective  com- 
petition, the  degree  of  market  power  varies 
from  system  to  system;  (2)  there  is  not  a  his- 
tory of  regulating  cable's  rates  based  on 
some  systematic  consideration  of  costs. 
rates,  and  returns;  (3)  even  systematic  regu- 
lation is  not  a  precise  science  and  imposes 
costs  on  consumers;  and  (4)  national  guide- 
lines are  required.  The  Committee  therefore 
decided  that  it  was  best  to  include  a  stand- 
ard that  brought  under  government  over- 
sight those  rates  that  are.  with  some  cer- 
tainty, unreasonable  and  above  the  rates  for 
similarly  situated  systems. 

In  determining  what  constitutes  a  reason- 
able rate  the  FCC  may  take  into  consider- 
ation a  range  of  factors  including  those  list- 
ed in  the  discussion  of  section  623(c)(3)  below. 

Since  the  legislation  permits  cable  opera- 
tors to  separate  basic  service  from  other 
cable  programming  services,  during  a  transi- 
tion time,  there  may  be  confusion  as  to  what 
constitutes  "a  rate  increase  for  cable  pro- 
gramming services."  For  example,  since 
cable  programming  service  is  defined  to  ex- 
clude both  basic  and  per  program  and  per 
channel  offerings,  a  cable  operator  could 
argue  that  the  price  of  programming  pre- 
viously bundled  in  an  expanded  basic  tier, 
which  is  now  separately  priced  under  a  regu- 
lated basic  service  tier,  or  at  an  unregulated 
per  program  or  per  channel  rate,  should  not 
be  considered  in  determining  whether  cable 
programming  service  rates  have  increased. 
Such  an  interpretation  of  the  term  "in- 
crease" would  clearly  thwart  the  intent  of 
the  legislation.  That  interpretation  would 
permit  cable  operators  to  use  monopolistic 
conditions  triggering  regulation  to  retier 
programming  to  avoid  regulatory  scrutiny. 

To  prevent  this  result,  the  legislation  pro- 
vides that  a  rate  increase  can  be  deemed  to 
result  from  a  change  in  the  service  tiers  or  a 
change  in  the  per  channel  price  paid  by  sub- 
scribers. For  example,  if  a  cable  system 
charges  $20  a  month  for  a  package  or  tier  of 
20  program  services  and  the  system  then  de- 
letes 10  program  services  but  the  price  re- 
mains $20.  that  would  constitute  a  rate  in- 
crease and  a  change  in  the  per  channel  cost 
of  the  services  offered  in  that  package.  This 
language  is  not  intended  to  cover  that  situa- 
tion where  a  cable  operator  increases  the 
price  of  a  sei-vice  offered  individually,  not  as 
a  package  containing  other  program  serv- 
ices, such  as  HBO.  The  FCC  should  ensure 
that  rates  for  similar  programming  are  com- 
pared over  time  to  determine  whether  cable 
programming  service  rates  have  increased. 

Section  623(ci(2)  provides  that,  within  180 
days  after  the  date  of  enactment,  the  FCC 
shall  establish  criteria  for  determining  when 
rates  are  unreasonable  and  whether  com- 
plaints filed  within  a  reasonable  time  after  a 
rate  increase  properly  establish  that  rates 
are  unreasonable. 

Section  623(c)(3)  states  that,  in  establish- 
ing criteria  for  determining  whether  rates 
are  unreasonable,  the  FCC  shall  consider  any 
factor  relevant  to  its  public  interest  deter- 
mination, including — 


(A)  the  extent  to  which  service  offerings 
are  offered  on  an  unbundled  basis; 

(B)  rates  for  similarly  situated  cable  sys- 
tems offerings  comparable  services; 

(C)  the  history  of  rates  for  such  services  of- 
ferings of  the  system; 

(D)  the  rates  for  all  cable  programming 
service  offerings  taken  as  a  whole;  and 

(E)  the  rates  charged  for  services  with 
similar  service  offerings  by  cable  systems 
subject  to  effective  competition. 

The  listing  of  factors  contained  in  this  bill 
shall  not  prevent  the  FCC  from  considering: 
the  number  of  signals  included  in  a  program 
package;  the  costs  to  the  cable  operator  to 
provide  those  signals;  compensation  received 
for  carriage  of  signals;  local  conditions  that 
may  affect  the  reasonableness  of  rates;  and 
the  costs  of  operation. 

Section  623(d)  provides  that  a  cable  system 
in  a  community  in  which  fewer  than  30  per- 
cent of  the  households  subscribe  to  the  cable 
system  is  deemed  to  be  subject  to  effective 
competition.  A  cable  system  with  penetra- 
tion greater  than  30  percent  is  subject  to  ef- 
fective competition  if  there  are:  (Da  suffi- 
cient numtier  of  local  television  signals,  and 
(2)  the  presence  of  an  unaffiliated  multi- 
channel video  competitor  offering  com- 
parable service  at  comparable  rates  that  is 
available  to  a  majority  of  the  homes  in  the 
market  and  is  subscribed  to  by  individuals  in 
at  least  15  percent  of  the  homes.  In  deter- 
mining whether  a  "sufficient  number  "  of 
broadcast  signals  exists,  the  FCC  should  con- 
sider the  number  and  technical  quality  of 
broadcast  signals  received  in  the  commu- 
nity. The  FCC  shall  periodically  review  and 
update  the  rules  it  establishes  pursuant  to 
this  section  to  reflect  changes  in  the  commu- 
nications marketplace. 

Under  section  623(e).  cable  operators  must 
offer  uniform  rates  throughout  the  geo- 
graphic area  in  which  they  provide  cable 
service.  This  provision  is  intended  to  prevent 
cable  operators  from  having  different  rate 
structures  in  different  parts  of  one  cable 
franchise.  This  provision  is  also  intended  to 
prevent  cable,  operatoi-s  from  dropping  the 
rates  in  one  portion  of  a  franchise  area  to 
undercut  a  competitor  temporarily. 

Section  623(f)  is  identical  to  section  623(f) 
of  the  existing  statute.  See.  the  House  En- 
ergy and  Commerce  Committee  Report  on 
the  Cable  Franchise  Policy  and  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1984  (98-934 ).  p.  68. 

Section  623(g)  defines  the  term  "cable  pro- 
gramming service  "  as  all  video  programming 
services,  including  installation  or  rental  of 
equipment  used  in  the  receipt  of  those  serv- 
ices and  rental  equipment,  other  than  those 
offered  on  the  basic  service  tier  and  those  of- 
fered on  a  per  channel  or  per  program  basis. 

This  provision  and  section  623(c)  dem- 
onstrate the  Committee's  belief  that  greater 
unbundling  of  offerings  leads  to  more  sub- 
scrit»er  choice  and  greater  competition 
among  program  services.  Through 
unbundling,  subscribers  have  greater  assur- 
ance that  they  are  choosing  only  those  pro- 
gram services  they  wish  to  see  and  are  not 
paying  for  programs  they  do  not  desire.  With 
bundling,  programmers  have  an  incentive  to 
spend  more  (for  example,  for  certain  types  of 
sports  programming)  knowing  that  the  cost 
will  be  spread  across  those  who  do  not  watch 
such  programming.  Contracts  that  contain 
provisions  that  restrict  the  offering  of  serv- 
ices on  an  unbundled  basis  can  impede  com- 
petition among  video  services  and  are  incon- 
sistent with  the  Committee's  desire  to  pro- 
mote competition. 

The  Committee  also  recognizes  that  there 
can  be  legitimate  reasons,  albeit  limited,  for 


bundling.  For  example,  there  may  also  be  a 
need  to  nurture  certain  offerings  or  help 
market  them  by  exposing  them  to  more  sub- 
scribers. For  example,  the  television  net- 
works carry  this  out  by  placing  a  new  pro- 
gram between  already  highly  rated  shows. 
Many  of  these  objectives  could  be  carried  out 
through  means  other  than  bundling  large 
amounts  of  programs  together,  few  of  which 
any  single  subscriber  wants. 

Finally,  it  is  important  to  note  that  only 
about  one  quarter  of  all  cable  systems  are 
addressable,  having  the  technology  to  isolate 
all  channels.  While  this  number  will  increase 
as  new  cable  plants  are  built,  there  will  still 
be,  even  in  five  years,  a  substantial  number 
of  cable  systems  that  are  not  addressable. 
This  will  unfortunately  inhibit  the  Commit- 
tee's objective,  and  the  Committee  urges  the 
creation  of  this  capability. 

In  sum,  one  of  the  prime  goals  of  the  legis- 
lation is  to  enhance  subscriber  choice. 
Unbundling  is  a  major  step  in  this  direction. 
Cable  operators  and  programmers  are  urged 
to  work  toward  this  objective,  while  also 
seeking  to  accomplish  other  legitimate 
goals. 

Section  623(h)  provides  that,  within  120 
days  of  enactment,  the  FCC  shall  establish 
standards,  procedures,  and  guidelines  to  pre- 
vent cable  operators  from  evading  the  rate 
regulation  provisions  of  this  section.  This 
provision  is  intended  to  give  the  FCC  the  au- 
thority to  address  changes  in  the  cable  in- 
dustry or  the  industry's  business  practices 
that  would  thwart  the  intent  of  this  section. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  want 
to  be  sure  that  the  courts  know  the 
vagueness  of  the  standards  set  by  the 
Commerce  Committee  In  its  own  re- 
port. By  the  time  the  FCC  and  the 
courts  get  done  cutting  this 
reregulatory  monster  down  to  some 
more  workable  size,  the  impact  on 
rates  charged  to  subscribers  could  well 
be  minimal. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  enormous  un- 
certainty and  disruption  created  by  S. 
12  is  very  likely  to  discourage  the  de- 
velopment of  new  cable  programming 
services  and  intei-fere  in  cable  opera- 
tors' efforts  to  meet  the  demands  of 
their  subscribers. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  respected  schol- 
ars Laurence  Tribe  and  Robert  Bork,  S. 
12's  rate  regulation  provisions  are  also 
of  doubtful  constitutionality.  A  cable 
operator  is  a  publisher  and  is  entitled 
to  the  full  protection  of  the  first 
amendment  just  like  a  newspaper. 

S.  12"s  rate  regulation  provisions, 
which  are  specifically  directed  at  the 
programming  aspects,  or.  more  pre- 
cisely, the  speech  aspects,  of  a  cable 
system's  operations  would  ultimately 
have  to  face  stiff  legal  tests:  Do  they 
permit  an  Impermissible  discretionary 
review  of  a  cable  operator's  editorial 
decisions?  Are  they  a  precisely  drawn 
means  of  serving  a  compelling  govern- 
mental interest?  I  believe  S.  12's  provi- 
sions fail  to  meet  both  tests. 

Mr.  President,  the  power  to  regulate 
is  still  the  power  to  destroy.  If  Con- 
gress is  to  give  the  FCC  the  power  to 
regulate  this  vibrant  industry  it  should 
do  so  in  a  moderate  fashion  and  dele- 
gate the  full  spectrum  of  its  regulatory 
authority  to  an  administrative  agency 


only  if  it  is  demonstrated  that  mod- 
erate restraint  cannot  protect  the 
basic  interests  of  consumers. 

Mr.  President,  the  distinguished 
sponsors  of  S.  12  are  genuinely  con- 
cerned about  the  direction  taken  by 
the  cable  industry  since  the  passage  of 
the  1984  Cable  Act,  and  they  have  put  a 
great  deal  of  effort  into  fashioning 
their  bill.  As  much  as  I  value  my 
friendship  with  the  sponsors  of  S.  12 
however,  I  cannot  support  such  a  mas- 
sively reregulatory  piece  of  legislation. 

S.  12  does  not  build  on  the  success  of 
the  1984  Cable  Act.  which  led  to  a  vast 
expansion  in  the  availability  of  cable 
service  and  encouraged  important  new 
cable  programming  efforts.  To  the  con- 
trary, if  is  likely  to  impede  the  devel- 
opment of  better  cable  service  for 
Americans  in  the  future. 

The  Packwood-Kerry-Stevens  alter- 
native to  S.  12  offers  a  balanced  ap- 
proach to  the  cable  controversy.  On  the 
one  hand,  it  would  free  the  cable  indus- 
try's competitors  of  unnecessary  regu- 
latory burdens  that  impede  their  abil- 
ity to  compete. 

For  example,  elimination  of  the  12- 
12-12  rule  would  permit  the  develop- 
ment of  regional  broadcast  television 
networks  that  could  take  advantage  of 
expanded  advertising  reach  and  econo- 
mies of  scale  to  compete  more  effec- 
tively with  cable. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  alternative 
would  address,  in  a  straightforward  and 
measured  fashion,  concerns  expressed 
by  cable  subscribers  in  the  areas  of 
basic  service  rates,  customer  service, 
and  technical  quality. 

Two  aspects  of  S.  12  are  of  particular 
concern  to  me — comprehensive  rate 
regulation  and  program  access.  I  have 
described  my  concerns  over  program 
access  before  in  this  Chamber.  Today.  I 
will  concentrate  on  comprehensive  rate 
regulation. 

S.  12  includes  extraordinary  broad 
lower  tier  and  upper  tier  rate  regula- 
tion provisions  that  would  require  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission 
to  regulate  the  rates  charged  for  nearly 
every  video  service  offered  on  a  cable 
system.  The  only  services  left  unregu- 
lated would  be  those  offered  on  a  com- 
pletely unbundled.  a  la  carte 
perchannel  or  per-view  basis. 

I  have  yet  to  hear  an  adequate  jus- 
tification for  this  all-pervasive  rate- 
making  regime.  Despite  protestations 
to  the  contrary,  cable  systems  do  not. 
particularly  in  urban  areas,  have  any- 
where near  a  monopoly  on  the  provi- 
sion of  video  programming.  For  exam- 
ple, cable  movie  channels — even  those 
included  in  service  tiers — face  stiff 
competition  from  videotape  rental 
stores  and  movies  available  on  broad- 
cast television.  Why  then  should  the 
Senate  embark  on  all-out  crusade  to 
regulate  the  rates  charged  for  each  tier 
of  cable  service,  regardless  of  the  size 
of  the  tier,  the  mix  of  service  provided 
on  the  tier,  and  the  level  of  competi- 


tion faced  by  those  services  from  other 
video  programming  sources? 

Just  as  importantly,  how  is  the  FCC 
supposed  to  implement  legislation  that 
would  require  ^t  to  review  each  and 
every  rate  increase  in  the  upper  and 
lower  tiers  of  cable  service? 

We  are  not  talking  about  telephone 
use  minutes  here  or  gallons  of  water  or 
watts  of  electricity — the  traditional 
subjects  of  rate  regulation— but 
nonfungible  video  programming.  S.  12 
offers  little  guidance  on  how  the  FCC  is 
to  implement  what  may  amount  to  a 
brandnew  form  of  rate  regulation.  The 
committee  report  itself  recognizes  that 
"there  is  no  history  of  establishing 
rates  for  cable  service  that  is  analo- 
gous, for  example,  to  the  process  used 
in  the  telephone  industry." 

Under  S.  12,  the  FCC  is  not  bound  to 
follow  traditional  rate  regulation  mod- 
els in  regulating  cable.  It  has  the  dis- 
cretion either  to  pick  a  reasonable  rate 
based  on  a  cursory  examination  of  gen- 
eral pricing  trencls  in  the  cable  indus- 
try or  to  evaluate  the  specific  cir- 
cumstances of  a  particular  cable  sys- 
tem. 

By  the  time  the  FCC  and  the  courts 
get  done  cutting  this  reregulatory 
monster  down  to  some  more  workable 
size,  the  impact  on  rates  charged  to 
subscribers  may  well  be  minimal.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  enormous  uncer- 
tainty and  disruption  created  by  S.  12 
is  very  likely  to  discourage  the  devel- 
opment of  new  cable  programming 
services  and  interfere  in  cable  opera- 
tors' efforts  to  meet  the  demands  of 
their  subscribers. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  in  the  opinion 
of  respected  legal  scholars  like  Lau- 
rence Tribe  and  Robert  Bork.  S.  12's 
rate  regulation  provisions  are  also  of 
doubtful  constitutionality.  A  cable  op- 
erator is  a  publisher  entitled  to  the  full 
protection  of  the  first  amendment  just 
like  a  newspaper  publisher. 

S.  12's  rate  regulation  provisions, 
which  are  specifically  directed  at  the 
programming  aspects — the  speech  as- 
pects— of  a  cable  systems  operations, 
would  ultimately  have  to  pass  stiff 
legal  tests.  Do  they  permit  an 
impermissable  discretionary  review  of 
a  cable  operator's  editorial  decisions? 
Are  they  a  precisely  drawn  means  of 
serving  a  compelling  governmental  in- 
terest? I  believe  S.  12s  provisions  fail 
both  tests. 

S.  12  requires  the  FCC  to  decide 
whether  a  cable  operator's  decision  to 
charge  a  particular  rate  for  a  particu- 
lar bundle  of  programming  services  is 
reasonable  in  some  broad  sense.  Since 
S.  12  does  not  require  the  FCC  to  take 
the  price  paid  by  the  operator  for  a 
particular  service  as  a  given,  the  FCC 
or  a  franchising  authority  apptirently 
could  decide  that  the  operator  is  pay- 
ing an  unreasonable  price  for  ESPN  or 
Home  Team  Sports  and  adjust  the  rate 
charged  for  the  tier  accordingly. 

The  FCC  or  a  franchising  authority 
apparently  could  also  decide  that  the 
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Cleanly,  this  sort  of  review  involves 
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constitutional  problem  is  exac- 
by  the  fact  that  the  Federal 
Government  itself  is  impeding  the  de- 
velopr  lent  of  competitive  forces  that 
address  lingering  concerns  over 
power  in  the  cable  industry 
impinging  on  the  first  amend- 
Broadcasters  are  subject  to  a  se- 
obsolete  regulatory  burdens 
12-12-12.  In  most  of  the  coun- 
lofcal  telephone  companies  are  pre- 
by  an  act  of  Congress  from  en- 
the  cable  business  in  their  serv- 
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ieve  Mr.  President,  that  S.  12"s 
comprfehensive  rate   regulation   provi- 
ire  subject  to  serious  attack  on 
utional     grounds.     Our     alter- 
more     moderate     approach, 
would  limit  rate  regulation  to 
c  tier  and  embrace  more  tradi- 
rate   regulation  models,   is  far 
kely  to  pass  muster. 


Mr.  President,  for  the  reasons  stated 
so  succinctly  by  Senator  Packwood 
during  the  debate  over  this  bill  and  my 
prepared  statement,  I  take  the  position 
that  S.  12  is  unconstitutional.  As  far  as 
program  access  is  concerned,  the  Com- 
merce Committee  report  makes  clear 
that  new  section  640(b),  which  S.  12 
would  add  to  the  Communications  Act, 
would  require  an  integrated  cable  oper- 
ator/programmer to  make  its  program- 
ming available  on  similar  terms  to  all 
cable  systems.  This  is  an  unprece- 
dented affirmative  obligation  to  deal. 
It  forces  a  speaker  protected  by  the 
first  amendment  to  speak  and.  there- 
fore, raises  profound  constitutional 
concerns. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
belief  that  S.  12's  rate  regulation  provi- 
sions are  not  precisely  drawn  enough  in 
order  to  avoid  a  court  decision  that  it 
is  unconstitutional. 

The  Commerce  Committee  report  is 
clear  that  in  both  lower  tier  and  upper 
tier  rate  regulation,  the  FCC  is  not 
bound  to  follow  the  traditional  rate 
regulation  model,  which  involves  a  sys- 
tematic consideration  of  costs,  rates, 
and  returns.  Under  this  bill,  the  FCC  is 
encouraged — I  am  quoting  the  report 
now.  'to  establish  rates  by  broad  cat- 
egory and  only  deal  with  individual 
systems  when  special  circumstances 
exist"  and  to  deal  with  the  broad  pub- 
lic interest  considerations.  Careful, 
disciplined  analysis  of  the  specific  cir- 
cumstances faced  by  a  specific  cable 
system  in  the  provision  of  cable  serv- 
ices is  permitted,  but  not  required. 

I  cannot  imagine  an  approach  more 
likely  to  raise  concern  in  any  court's 
mind.  S.  12  mandates  the  FCC  and  fran- 
chising authorities  to  produce  reason- 
able— or.  really,  to  be  more  accurate, 
lower — rates  without  any  real  consider- 
ation of  the  potential  impacts  of  the 
regulatory  effort  on  protected  speech. 

Mr.  President,  the  constitutional 
problem  is  exacerbated  by  the  fact  that 
the  Federal  Government  itself  is  im- 
peding the  development  of  competitive 
forces  that  would  address  lingering 
concerns  over  market  power  in  the 
cable  industry  without  impinging  upon 
the  first  amendment.  We  have  said 
broadcasters  are  subject  to  a  series  of 
obsolete  regulatory  burdens  such  as  12- 
12-12.  In  most  of  the  country,  local 
telephone  companies  are  precluded  by 
an  act  of  Congress  from  entering  the 
cable  systems. 

I  believe,  Mr.  President,  that  S.  12s 
comprehensive  rate  regulation  provi- 
sions are  subject  to  serious  attack  on 
constitutional  grounds.  Our  alter- 
native's more  moderate  approach, 
which  would  limit  rate  regulation  to 
the  basic  tier,  as  explained  by  Senator 
Packwood,  and  embrace  more  tradi- 
tional rate  regulation  models,  I  think 
would  pass  muster  in  the  courts  in 
terms  of  the  constitutional  process  of 
judicial  review. 


BxHiBrr  1 
Cable  Reregulation 

Mr.  Stevens.  Mr.  President,  over  the 
weekend  I  had  the  occasion  to  see  our  great 
friend,  the  former  Senator  from  Arizona, 
Senator  Barry  Goldwater.  In  discussing 
many  things  with  him.  I  found  that  he  does 
sit  late  at  night  once  in  awhile  and  watch 
the  Senate  when  It  is  in  session.  I  hope  my 
friend  Is  watching  back  there  In  Arizona  now 
again  because  after  the  conversation  with 
him  we  started  thinking  about  some  of  the 
things  we  worked  on.  and  in  particular  I 
started  thinking  about  the  cable  deregula- 
tion bill  that  Senator  Goldwater  managed 
here  on  the  floor  6  years  ago. 

Mr.  President.  6  years  ago.  Congress  initi- 
ated a  dramatic  change  in  national  tele- 
communications by  enacting  legislation  to 
substantially  deregulate  the  cable  television 
industry. 

At  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  Cable 
Communications  Policy  Act.  many  experts 
felt  that  the  cable  industry  was  in  decline- 
its  effort  to  wire  America's  big  cities  was  in 
disarray  and  cable  programming  services 
were  failing  because  of  low  ratings  and  reve- 
nues, some  went  so  far  as  to  suggest  that 
cable  faced  an  Impossible  catch  22 — it 
couldn't  attract  more  subscribers  without 
better  programming,  and  it  couldn't  afford 
to  develop  better  programming  without  more 
subscribers. 

Many  doubted  that  the  cable  act  would  re- 
solve these  problems.  They  were  wrong. 

Over  the  past  6  years,  cable  has  grown 
enormously.  The  number  of  basic  cable  sub- 
scribers has  grown  from  37  million  In  1984  to 
49  million  in  1989.  Those  subscribers  enjoy  a 
far  wider  variety  of  programming  services 
than  they  did  in  the  early  1980's.  Unlike 
over-the-air  broadcasting,  cable  has  been 
able  to  provide  specialized  services  so  a  sub- 
scriber can  get  more  of  the  specific  kind  of 
programming  he  or  she  wants — whether  it  be 
coverage  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Senate 
and  the  House,  home  shopping.  24-hour  news, 
documentaries,  music  videos,  or  classic  mov- 
ies. 

These  major  advances  haven't  come  with- 
out a  cost.  According  to  the  Greneral  Ac- 
counting Office,  the  average  subscriber's 
monthly  bill  rose  14  percent — 8  percent  in 
constant  dollars — during  the  period  of  1986 
through  1988,  with  an  increase  of  26  percent 
in  basic  rates. 

All  of  us  are  concerned  about  the  rates  our 
constituents  pay  for  important  services,  par- 
ticularly this  Senator.  My  State  has  very 
high  basic  cable  rates. 

Before  we  conclude,  however,  that  the 
cable  industry  has  been  systematically 
gouging  the  consumer,  let's  look  at  a  few  ad- 
ditional facts.  First,  in  1972  the  average 
monthly  basic  cable  rates  was  S5.85.  If  basic 
cable  rates  had  kept  exact  pace  with  Infla- 
tion since  that  time,  the  average  monthly 
price  in  1988  would  have  been  $16.54.  The  ac- 
tual average  price  was  $14.77—12  percent  less. 
This  strongly  suggests  that  much  of  the 
post-cable  act  rate  increase  was  related  to 
cable's  effort  to  catch  up  with  inflation  after 
years  of  local  regulation  that  kept  both 
cable  prices  and  cable  services  artificially 
low. 

Second,  the  average  basic  cable  subscriber 
in  1972  received  five  to  six  channels.  The  av- 
erage basic  cable  subscriber  in  1988  received 
more  than  30  channels— a  500-to-600  percent 
increase  in  service  without  a  corresponding 
increase  in  price. 

Third,  the  latest  price  information  Indi- 
cates that  cable  rates  are  stabilizing.  In  1989, 
average  cable  prices  went  up  only  3.8  percent 


while  the  overall  Consumer  Price  Index  rose 
4.6  percent. 

Mr.  President,  the  cable  Industry  isn't  per- 
fect—some cable  operators  have  gouged  their 
subscribers,  the  industry  as  a  whole  has  had 
major  customer  service  problems  over  the 
past  6  years,  and  there  is  continuing  concern 
over  the  fairness  of  its  rela'iions  with  current 
and  potential  competitors.  In  dealing  with 
an  Industry  that  has  begun  to  mature  in  a 
real  sense  only  in  the  past  6  years,  however. 
Congress  should  move  with  caution. 

We  need  to  distinguish  between  transitory 
problems  and  long-term  problems.  We  need 
to  make  sure  that  in  reacting  to  today's 
complaints,  we  don't  sacrifice  the  benefit 
that  a  strong  cable  Industry  can  offer  to  to- 
morrow's consumer. 

I  want  to  express  my  appreciation  to  Sen- 
ator HoUlngs,  the  chairman  of  the  Commerce 
Committee,  Senator  Danforth,  the  ranking 
Republican  on  Commerce,  and  Senator 
Inouye,  the  chairman  of  the  committee's 
Communications  Subcommittee  for  their  ef- 
forts over  the  past  several  months  to  exam- 
ine complaints  about  the  cable  industry  and 
evaluate  possible  changes  to  the  1984  cable 
act.  I  believe  that  it  is  important  for  the 
committee  to  move  forward  with  a  moderate 
cable  bill  this  year.  Continued  uncertainty 
over  the  fate  of  cable  legislation  does  not 
serve  the  Interest  of  the  general  public, 
which  wants  and  needs  additional  mass 
media  services. 

With  regard  to  a  potential  cable  bill,  there 
are  some  issues  that  deserve  special  men- 
tion. 

First,  after  deregulation,  most  cable  sys- 
tems eliminated  the  so-called  purchase  op- 
tion that  had  allowed  subscribers  to  re- 
ceive— at  a  fairly  low  price — local  over-the- 
air  broadcast  television  signals  and  public, 
educational,  and  governmental  access  chan- 
nels. This  forced  subscribers  to  purchase  ei- 
ther a  larger  and  more  expensive  basic  serv- 
ice package  or  terminate  cable  service  alto- 
gether. 

This  inexpensive  option— perhaps  with  the 
addition  of  C-SPAN  I  and  II— should  be  re- 
stored, and  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  should  be  authorized  to  set  up  a 
system  to  regulate  the  rate  charged  for  this 
service.  Not  everyone  wants  all  the  program- 
ming offered  by  the  cable  industry,  and  they 
shouldn't  be  forced  to  pay  for  what  they 
don't  want. 

Restoration  of  the  purchase  option — I 
sometimes  call  it  basic-basic  service — would 
give  all  residents  of  a  given  cable  franchise 
area  access  to  the  cable  system  at  a  reason- 
able rate.  It  would  also  help  discipline  the 
pricing  of  the  other  services  offered  by  the 
cable  operator.  If  those  services  are  too  ex- 
pensive, subscribers  could  opt  for  basic-basic 
service  without  having  to  terminate  cable 
access  altogether. 

Representatives  Dingell,  Lent,  and  Rinaldo 
have  proposed  one  version  of  a  basic-basic 
service  package  in  a  staff  draft  that  has  been 
circulated  over  the  past  couple  of  weeks.  I 
recommend  that  Members  of  the  Senate  re- 
view their  proposal. 

Second,  as  a  long-time  supporter  of  must 
carry— the  mandatory  carriage  of  local  com- 
mercial and  public  broadcast  stations  by 
cable  systems— I  believe  that  any  cable  bill 
should  Include  codification  of  the  must  carry 
concept.  The  courts  have  struck  down  the 
FCC's  efforts  to  require  must  carry  by  regu- 
lation. Congress  should  act  to  help  preserve 
the  essential  services  that  free  over-the-air 
broadcasting  provides  in  rural  and  urban 
America.  There  is  no  reason  to  delay  action 
on  this  important  issue. 


Third,  there  has  been  a  lot  of  discussion  of 
the  question  of  programming  access.  In  its 
strongest  form,  programming  access  would 
require  all  video  programmers,  whether  or 
not  affiliated  with  cable  system  operators,  to 
make  their  programming  available  to  any 
and  all  multichannel  video  distributors. 
Price  differentials  would  be  almost  wholly 
prohibited. 

The  underlying  premise  for  this  concept 
appears  to  be  that  there  Is  a  limited,  static 
block  of  programming  available  in  America 
and  that  it  is  the  task  of  Congress  to  dole 
out  this  limited  resource  to  various  delivery 
services.  This  premise  doesn't  sustain  analy- 
sis. 

Over  the  past  decade,  programming  choices 
have  mushroomed.  The  cable  industry  has 
more  than  doubled  the  number  of  specialized 
cable  networks,  and  neighborhood  stores 
offer  for  sale  or  rental  vldeocassettes  of  ev- 
erything from  movies  to  exercise  programs 
to  financial  planning  seminars.  Unless  Con- 
gress throws  a  monkey  wrench  into  the  mar- 
ket, programming  choices  will  continue  to 
expand. 

The  recent  versions  of  programming  access 
are  just  such  a  monkey  wrench.  It  would 
overturn  decades  of  public  policy.  Prohibit- 
ing exclusive  programming  contracts  will 
radically  reduce  the  upside  for  the  devel- 
opers of  programming.  It  means  that  when 
they  have  a  success,  they'll  have  to  share  the 
benefits  in  a  way  that  will  drastically  reduce 
the  return  on  their  investment  of  time,  tal- 
ent, and  capital.  When  they  have  a  failure, 
and  programming  is  a  notoriously  risky 
business,  they'll  continue  to  bear  the  burden 
alone. 

It  doesn't  take  an  economic  wizard  to  fig- 
ure out  that  given  this  change  in  incentives, 
programmers  and  the  people  who  finance 
them  will  spend  less  on  programming  devel- 
opment and  will  be  more  conservative  about 
what  projects  they  pursue.  I  don't  see  the 
benefit  to  consumers  from  reduced  and  less 
diverse  programming,  and  I  certainly  don't 
see  the  Federal  government's  stepping  in  to 
replace  the  capital  that  the  private  sector 
pulls  out  of  programming. 

I'm  as  concerned  about  making  program- 
ming available  to  rural  Americans  and  en- 
couraging the  development  of  new  tech- 
nologies as  anyone  in  the  Senate.  A  large 
part  of  my  career  has  been  spent  working  to 
ensure  that  rural  Alaska  is  not  left  behind  as 
our  Nation's  telecommunications  system 
moves  into  the  21st  century.  But.  the  pro- 
gramming access  proposal  Is  much  more 
likely  to  retard  the  development  of  new  pro- 
gramming and  reduce  incentives  to  meet 
rural  America's  needs.  I  think  Congress 
should  think  very  carefully  before  It  grants 
what  amounts  to  a  major  public  subsidy  to 
selected  programming  distributors  and  tech- 
nologies. 

Mr.  President,  in  this  debate,  the  cable  in- 
dustry's interest  isn't  paramount.  Neither 
are  the  interests  of  the  broadcasting  indus- 
try or  any  other  specific  party.  We  have  an 
obligation  to  fashion  communications  policy 
that  furthers  the  general  public's  interest  in 
more  programming  choices  at  reasonable 
rates.  I  believe  that  we  have  an  opportunity 
this  year  to  make  progress  toward  this  goal, 
but  only  if  we  forego  the  temptation  to  make 
radical  policy  changes  without  understand- 
ing their  consequences.  The  cable  industry 
needs  guidance,  and  the  broadcasting  Indus- 
try needs  fair  access  to  the  consumer.  We 
can  provide  both  without  sacrificing  the 
progress  made  over  the  past  6  years. 

But  I  am  one  who  believes  that  Congress 
should  take  some  time  to  act  upon  a  bill  to 


eliminate  some  of  the  uncertainties  that 
exist  in  the  cable  field  today.  There  are 
changes  that  we  need  to  make  if  we  are 
going  to  continue  to  make  progress  in  that 
area. 

I  welcome  any  comments  that  my  col- 
leagues have  to  make  concerning  the  sugges- 
tions I  have  made,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  want 
to  reaffirm  my  support  of  the  must- 
carry/retransmission  consent  option 
found  in  S.  12  and  the  Packwood-Kerry- 
Stevens  alternative.  This  proposal  is  a 
positive  and  minimally  intrusive  meth- 
od of  balancing  the  competing  interests 
of  the  broadcast  and  cable  industries. 

Must-carry  serves  a  compelling  Gov- 
ernment interest  in  ensuring  that  local 
viewers  retain  access  to  local  broadcast 
television  stations — access  that  is  es- 
sential to  preserving  the  economic  via- 
bility of  local  television  broadcasters 
and  the  local  programming  they  pro- 
vide. 

Our  system  of  broadcasting  is  predi- 
cated on  the  service  local  broadcasters 
provide  to  towns  and  communities 
across  this  country.  It  is  the  most 
basic  requirement  of  their  license. 
Without  must-carry,  many  local  sta- 
tions will  lose  their  ability  to  reach 
cable  subscribers,  a  loss  that  erodes 
their  ability  to  attract  advertising  dol- 
lars— the  mainstay  of  free,  over-the-air 
television.  I  want  to  congratulate  Sen- 
ator Inouye  for  developing  a  must- 
carry  proposal  which  respects  and  pro- 
tects the  first  amendment  rights  of 
cable  operators  while  still  meeting  the 
broadcaster's  need  for  access  to  the 
viewing  public. 

Retransmission  consent  is  a  newer 
proposal  that  has  sparked  a  great  deal 
of  concern  on  the  part  of  the  cable  in- 
dustry— concern  that  in  my  opinion  is 
exaggerated.  Retransmission  consent 
establishes,  for  the  first  time,  the  op- 
portunity for  two  established  indus- 
tries, on  a  market-by-market  basis,  to 
negotiate  a  mutually  beneficial  ar- 
rangement concerning  carriage,  chan- 
nel position,  and  other,  cooperative 
ventures.  It  does  not  require  an  agree- 
ment: it  imposes  no  tax,  fee,  or  sur- 
charge on  cable  operators  or  cable  cus- 
tomers. It  forces  nothing  on  the  cable 
operator.  Retransmission  consent  rec- 
ognizes the  value  to  the  broadcaster  of 
the  programming  it  has  packaged  in  a 
complete  programming  day  and  broad- 
cast. By  allowing  the  broadcaster  to 
control  who  may  make  use  of  this 
broadcasted  programming, 

retransmission  consent  reduces  Gov- 
ernment intrusion  in  the  video  pro- 
gramming marketplace. 

We  all  recognize  that  cable  television 
and  broadcasters  are  competitors  in 
the  video  marketplace.  We  also  know 
that  over  two-thirds  of  all  viewing  by 
cable  subscribers  is  of  local,  over-the- 
air  television.  This  has  set  up  a  situa- 
tion where  a  popular  broadcaster  may 
wind  up  subsidizing  its  cable  competi- 
tor in  its  programming  and  marketing 
efforts. 
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convinced  that  retransmission 

is  a  procompetitive  proposal 

help  to  provide  a  measure  of 

that  is  currently  lacking. 

]  *40UYE  addressed  the  Chair. 

PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 

from  Hawaii. 
NOUYE.  I  yield  10  minutes  to 
fri(  nd  from  Connecticut. 

PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
from       Connecticut       [Mr. 
LiEBEi*iAN]  is  recognized  for  10  min- 
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]  'resident,  I  rise  today  in  support 

as  reported  by  the  Commerce 

and  in  opposition  to  the 

offered   by   Senator   Pack- 

my  other  colleagues. 

President,  we  are  facing  a  ter- 

ecession    here    in    the    United 

today  in  which  many  ordinary 

are    having   a   tough   time 

ends  meet.  Just  a  couple  days 

his  State  of  the  Union  Address, 

Bush   challenged   all    of   us 

Congress  to  put  aside  partisan 

and  work  together  for  the 

th^  country. 

Mr.  President,  now  is  the  time 
and  this  bill  is  the  place,  be- 
12  will  save  money  for  ordi- 
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(Jonsumers.  It  will  rein  in  what 
News  and  World  Report  just 
calls  a  hidden  monopoly  that 
Unerican  consumers  a  monthly 
Only  S.  12 — and  not  any  weak- 
alternative — offers   real    protection 
who  have  had  their  pockets 
by  annual  cable  rate  increases 
two  or  three  times  the  rate  of 
.  This  bill  also  takes  steps  to 
leeded  competition  to  the  cable 

y. 

ill   should   agree   that   if  local 
not  a  monpoly,  if  there  real- 
competition    between    two    or 
( able-like  services  in  most  areas 
country,  we  who  advocate  S.  12 
lot  be  here  today.  Competition — 
Gpvernment    regulation    and    not 
control  as  it  exists  today — is 
regulator  of  the  marketplace. 
ct)mpetition  will  lower  prices  and 
e  a  high  level  of  customer  serv- 
ensure  that  consumers  have  a 
of  video  alternatives  avail- 
them. 

unfortunately,    today   the   vast 
of  Americans  have  no  choice 
jetween  cable  providers.  Almost 
the  local  cable  company  is 
provider  of  cable-type  serv- 
is  no  competition:  no  com- 
to  check  the  behavior  of  cable 
no  competition  to   keep 
lown,  and  to  keep  services  up. 
President,  under  our  system  of 
State  and  local  govern- 
usually  can  step  in  to  place  lim- 
a.  monopolist  even  if  the  Federal 
will  not  act.   I  say  that 
ixperience  have  been  privileged 
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to  serve  as  attorney  general  of  my 
State  before  coming  to  the  Senate.  But 
that  is  not  the  case  with  cable.  Start- 
ing in  1984,  Congress  and  the  FCC  de- 
cided to  deregulate  virtually  all  cable 
systems  and  services  in  the  United 
States.  Prior  to  that,  we  had  a  system 
in  which  States  and  localities  had 
granted  de  facto  monopoly  franchises 
to  the  cable  companies  and  then  under- 
standably set  up  a  system  to  regulate 
their  price  and  quality. 

Then  Congress  came  along  with  a 
usurpation  of  the  State  and  local  au- 
thority and  banned  the  States  and 
local  governments  from  regulating  any 
cable  service  except  those  that  the  cus- 
tomer could  get  with  an  antenna— 
which  Congress  called  basic  cable  serv- 
ice— and  it  allowed  basic  cable  to  be 
regulated,  even  that  lower  tier,  only  in 
the  absence  of  effective  competition. 

The  FCC  then  halted  even  that  mod- 
est amount  of  regulation  by  declaring 
that  effective  competition  existed 
wherever  the  consumer  could  receive 
three  over-the-air  television  stations. 
Mr.  President,  honestly,  that  was  like 
saying  the  Pony  Express  was  an  effec- 
tive competitor  to  the  iron  horse. 
Cable  was  free  to  charge  as  much  as  it 
wanted,  without  threat  of  regulation  or 
the  competition  of  a  marketplace. 

It  is  no  surprise  what  happened  to 
rates  as  a  result.  According  to  the 
GAO.  since  deregulation  became  effec- 
tive at  the  start  of  1987.  the  price  of  the 
most  minimal  cable  package  available 
jumped  56  percent.  Subtracting  out  in- 
flation, that  is  a  real  price  increase  of 
32  percent.  The  price  of  the  most  popu- 
lar package  of  services,  what  consum- 
ers really  know  as  cable,  jumped  a 
whopping  61  percent.  In  fact  it  led  the 
Department  of  Justice  to  conclude  in 
one  study  that  at  least  40  to  50  percent 
of  these  rate  increases  were  attrib- 
utable to  cable's  monopoly  power.  That 
is  our  Department  of  Justice. 

A  key  component  of  cables  monop- 
oly power  is  the  fact  that  it  is  the  only 
place  in  town  to  get  the  nonbroadcast 
programming  that  has  proliferated  in 
the  last  decade.  After  all.  if  all  you 
want  to  watch  on  your  television  is  the 
networks  and  PBS  and  a  few  UHF  inde- 
pendents, in  most  areas  all  you  have  to 
do  is  attach  your  antenna  because  you 
get  those  free  off  the  air.  There  is  no 
need  to  pay  a  cable  company  $20  a 
month  just  to  get  these. 

But  if  you  want  to  watch  sports  on 
ESPN,  music  videos  on  MTV.  children's 
programming  on  Nickelodeon,  news  on 
CNN.  or  Congress  on  C-SPAN.  you  have 
to  buy  cable— and  you  have  only  one 
place  to  get  it.  The  fact  that  cable  is 
the  sole  source  for  this  programming  in 
most  communities  is  a  key  to  its  abil- 
ity to  continue  to  extract  higher  and 
higher  prices  from  consumers. 

Current  law  does  not  recognize  this 
reality.  Under  the  1984  Cable  Act.  even 
in  the  absence  of  effective  competition, 
only    the    tier    containing    the    local 


broadcast  signals  can  be  regulated,  and 
that  is  an  important  point.  As  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  itself  has  observed 
in  comments  filed  with  the  FCC,  "cable 
services  offered  outside  of  the  basic 
tier  may  not  be  subjected  to  rate  regu- 
lation even  if  those  services  are  found 
to  be  the  sole  source  of  significant 
market  power  possessed  by  local  cable 
systems."  No  nonbroadcast  services 
can  be  regulated  unless  they  are 
packaged  with  broadcast  channels. 

This  gives  cable  monopolists  a  giant 
loophole.  They  can  avoid  regulation  of 
the  prices  charged  for  their  most  popu- 
lar programming,  such  as  CNN,  MTV. 
and  ESPN,  simply  by  putting  these 
services  in  a  separate  tier  where  they 
still  face  no  effective  competition. 
Then,  as  the  FTC  staff  observed  in 
comments  to  the  FCC.  "their  market 
power  will  be  largely  unchecked." 

Cable  is  already  busy  exploiting  this 
loophole.  GAO  reported  that  in  1990. 
the  number  of  cable  systems  offering 
two  or  more  tiers  jumped  from  16.6  to 
41.4  percent.  And,  as  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  reported  2  weeks  ago.  upper 
tier  subscribers  continue  to  face  sig- 
nificant rate  increases  which  cannot 
now  be  controlled  under  any  legal  cir- 
cumstances by  the  FCC  or  by  franchis- 
ing authorities.  The  result  was 
summed  up  by  an  FCC  official:  "It's  an- 
noying to  the  consumer  because  what 
they  want  isn't  regulated.  *  *  *" 

The  substitute  to  S.  12  would  only 
perpetuate  this  error  in  current  law 
and  give  no  real  protection  to  consum- 
ers. Under  the  substitute,  only  the  tier 
that  contains  local  broadcast  chan- 
nels— that  is  the  local  broadcasts  and 
networks  that  the  consumer  can  get 
with  an  antenna  free  of  charge— C- 
SPAN,  and  local  public  access,  could  be 
regulated. 

If  current  experience  is  a  guide,  this 
is  a  tier  that,  by  itself,  is  substantially 
less  than  10  percent  of  what  cable  con- 
sumers want.  That  is  what  the  market- 
place shows.  And  cable  companies,  if 
the  substitute  were  adopted,  would  be 
free  to  charge  whatever  they  want  for 
all  other  services  including  the  upper 
tiers,  which  are  really  what  most  peo- 
ple think  of  as  cable,  with  services 
such  as  CNN.  ESPN.  MTV.  and  the  like. 

It  does  not  take  a  rocket  scientist  or 
a  high  level  economist  to  see  what  is 
going  to  happen  if  this  proposed  sub- 
stitute becomes  law.  While  regulators 
are  going  to  hold  down  the  rate  for  the 
basic  tier,  the  rate  for  the  services  peo- 
ple really  want  on  cable — services  like 
CNN.  ESPN.  MTV— are  going  to  con- 
tinue to  rise  and  there  will  be  nobody 
to  stop  that  rise. 

GAO  is  going  to  come  back  to  us. 
year  after  year,  to  tell  us  that  the 
price  of  enhanced  basic  continues  to 
rise  many  times  beyond  inflation.  Con- 
sumers' wallets  will  continue  to  be 
grabbed— and  we  in  Congress— unfortu- 
nately, if  we  adopt  this  substitute — 
will  again  have  sanctioned  this  finan- 
cial mugging. 
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S.  12,  on  the  other  hand,  promises 
real  reform.  Under  S.  12— and  not  the 
substitute — the  FCC  will  have  the  au- 
thority to  protect  consumers  against 
unreasonable,  monopoly  cable  rates  for 
both  broadcast  channels  and  the 
nonbroadcast,  enhanced  basic  pack- 
ages—such as  tiers  of  CNN.  MTV.  and 
ESPN — that  consumers  want  to  buy.  S. 
12  will  close  the  retiering  loophole. 
Cable  operators  will  not  be  able  to  use 
a  tier  of  the  most  popular  cable  offer- 
ings simply  as  a  device  to  avoid  rate 
regulation  and  continue  to  gouge  con- 
sumers. 

I  know  some  have  argued  that  we 
should  forgo  rate  regulation  now  and 
wait  for  competition  to  develop,  per- 
haps helping  competition  along  by  al- 
lowing the  telephone  companies  to  de- 
velop cable-type  services  or  by  pushing 
franchising  authorities  to  authorize 
more  cable  overbuilders.  But  competi- 
tion and  the  interim  rate  regulation  of 
S.  12  are  not  mutually  exclusive  op- 
tions. By  sunsetting  rate  regulation 
when  effective  competition  emerges.  S. 
12  demonstrates  our  preference  for 
competition. 

I  do  not  oppose  taking  steps  to  in- 
crease competition  and  lower  the  bar- 
riers to  entry  by  cable's  competitors. 
Indeed.  I  support  the  provisions  of  the 
bill  that  seek  to  do  this,  such  as  the 
programming  access  provisions.  Lower- 
ing barriers  to  entry  is  the  key  to  al- 
lowing real  competition  to  develop  in 
this  industry. 

But  let  us  face  it.  Full  fledged  com- 
petition is  not  going  to  be  here  next 
month,  or  even  next  year.  It  will  be 
years,  if  not  decades  before  the  tele- 
phone companies  have  rewired  their 
service  areas  for  video  services.  Direct 
broadcast  satellite  [DBS]  services  are 
still  at  least  several  years  away,  and 
are  subject  to  launch  delays  and  other 
technical  difficulties  that  accompany 
satellite  deployment.  Wireless  cable 
continues  to  face  regulatory  and  chan- 
nel capacity  problems,  as  well  as  dif- 
ficulty securing  programming.  As  for 
second  cable  systems  within  existing 
franchise  areas,  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice itself  has  concluded  that  cable  has 
natural  monopoly  characteristics  and 
has  questioned  whether  forcing  fran- 
chising authorities  to  grant  more  fran- 
chises will  promote  significant  head- 
to-head  competition  in  a  large  number 
of  local  markets.  The  reality  is  that  we 
are  a  long  way  from  competition. 

In  the  meantime,  who  is  going  to  pro- 
tect consumers  during  the  years  that  it 
will  take  for  competition  to  develop? 
While  we  who  will  support  S.  12  prefer 
and  promote  competition,  we  must  still 
act  to  ensure  that  the  Government  has 
the  power  to  protect  consumers  fully 
until  competition  develops. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  against 
cable.  I  am  for  it.  I  do  not  want  to  be 
unfair  to  cable.  I  just  do  not  want  cable 
to  be  unfair  to  the  American  consumer. 
And  only  S.  12,  and  not  the  substitute. 
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puts  significant  checks  on  cable's  mo- 
nopoly power  while  still  promoting 
competition.  That  is  why  I  support  it 
and  oppose  the  substitute  and  why  I 
congratulate  the  Senator  from  Hawaii, 
the  Senator  from  Missouri,  and  the 
others  who  brought  forth  this  out- 
standing piece  of  consumer  protection 
legislation. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  Sen- 
ator Packwood  wishes  to  have  8  or  9 
minutes.  I  yield  him  that  amount  of 
time — ais  much  time  as  he  wishes  to 
use;  5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Gramm]. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  did  not  understand  the  Senator. 
Would  the  Senator  repeat,  please? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  am  sorry,  the  re- 
quest was  for  9  minutes  for  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Packwood]  and  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Gramm]. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  thanks  the  Senator. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Pack- 
wood]  is  recognized  for  9  minutes. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  be  joined  by  Senators  Ste- 
vens, Kerry,  Wirth,  Dole,  Burns, 
Shelby.  Rudman.  Simpson.  Breaux. 
and  Fowler  in  offering  this  amend- 
ment. The  amendment  is  narrowly 
crafted  to  address  genuine  problems 
that  have  arisen  in  the  cable  industry 
and  is  intended  to  offer  an  alternative 
to  the  more  regulatory  approach  of  S. 
12.  Recognizing  that  our  ultimate  goal 
should  be  to  enhance,  not  reduce 
consumer  choice,  the  amendment  we 
are  proposing  strives  to  build  on  the 
Cable  Act  by  enhancing  competition 
and  avoiding  unnecessary  regulation. 

More  specifically,  our  amendment 
seeks  to  achieve  the  following  goals: 

First,  to  build  on  the  substantial  suc- 
cess of  the  Cable  Act  while  addressing 
current  concerns  about  the  cable  indus- 
try's conduct,  and  trends  in  the  video 
marketplace  as  a  whole; 

Second,  to  continue  to  encourage  the 
widest  possible  diversity  of  informa- 
tion sources  and  services  to  the  public 
in  an  efficient  and  effective  manner: 

Third,  to  further  the  interests  of  con- 
sumers by  enhancing  competition  in 
the  video  market  by  reducing  the  regu- 
latory burden  on  the  cable  industry's 
competitors,  particularly  the  broadcast 
television  industry; 

Fourth,  to  utilize,  to  the  fullest  ex- 
tent possible,  the  expertise  of  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission  in 
monitoring  ongoing  changes  in  the 
video  marketplace  and  determining 
whether  administrative  or  legislative 
action  is  needed  to  respond  to  such 
changes:  and 

Fifth,  to  avoid  imposing  additional 
regulation  on  the  cable  industry  or  any 
other  video  programmer  or  video  pro- 
gramming distributor  unless  such  regu- 
lation is  clearly  necessary  to  protect 
the  public  interest. 


The  provisions  of  our  amendment 
have  been  carefully  drawn  to  try  to  en- 
sure people's  concerns  are  addressed 
while  avoiding  stifling  the  cable  indus- 
try with  unnecessary  regulation.  The 
amendment  also  tries  to  infuse  com- 
petition into  the  video  marketplace. 
For  example,  in  order  to  enhance  com- 
petition, we  propose: 

First,  to  eliminate  certain  FCC 
broadcast  multiple  ownership  rules 
that  restrict  the  ability  of  broadcasters 
to  take  advantatge  of  economies  of 
scope  and  scale: 

Second,  to  expand  the  rural  excep- 
tion to  the  cable-telephone  crossown- 
ership  prohibition  to  permit  telephone 
companies  to  provide  cable  service  in 
communities  with  up  to  10,000  resi- 
dents: 

Third,  to  prohibit  unreasonable  deni- 
als of  second  franchises  and  guarantee 
that  second  franchises  be  given  at  least 
as  much  time  to  construct  their  sys- 
tems as  was  given  the  initial  franchise 
recipient; 

Fourth,  to  confirm  the  right  of  fran- 
chising authorities  to  own  and  operate 
cable  systems  in  competition  with  pri- 
vately owned  systems; 

Fifth,  to  mandate  a  uniform  rate 
structure  throughout  a  system's  fran- 
chise area,  thereby  preventing  anti- 
competitive price  discrimination: 

Sixth,  to  require  the  FCC  to  prepare 
a  biennial  report  regarding  the  level  of 
competition  in  the  video  marketplace. 

While  the  principal  goal  of  our 
amendment  is  to  promote  the  long- 
term  public  good  through  enhanced 
competition,  we  have  also  recognized 
the  need  for  Federal  and  local  officials 
to  address  the  short-term  issues  of 
rates  and  services.  Therefore,  our 
amendment  also  includes  several  provi- 
sions designed  to  allow  for  the  respon- 
sible exercise  of  Federal  and  local  au- 
thority over  cable  television.  Specifi- 
cally, the  amendment: 

First,  allows  local  officials  to  regu- 
late basic  cable  rates  and  the  rates  for 
the  installation  or  rental  of  equipment, 
subject  to  FCC  oversight,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  effective  competition: 

Second,  defines  effective  competition 
as  another  multichannel  video  pro- 
vider; 

Third,  repeals  the  guaranteed  5-per- 
cent annual  rate  increase  to  which 
cable  operators  are  now  entitled; 

Fourth,  allows  the  FCC,  in  determin- 
ing whether  basic  cable  rates  are  rea- 
sonable, to  roll  back  existing  rates; 

Fifth,  prohibits  a  cable  operator  from 
charging  subscribers  who  choose  basic- 
only  cable  service  discriminatory  in- 
stallation fees  or  rates  for  pay  services: 

Sixth,  requires  the  FCC  to  adopt  cus- 
tomer service  standards  to  be  imple- 
mented and  enforced  by  local  authori- 
ties and  allows  States  to  establish  cus- 
tomer service  standards  that  exceed 
the  FCC's  standards; 

Seventh,  requires  the  FCC  to  estab- 
lish new  technical  standards  designed 
to  enhance  signal  quality. 
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approach  we  have  taken  in  this 
is  to  try  to  ensure  that  ev- 
has    access    to    a    reasonably 
I  asic  tier  of  cable  service.  This 
the  senior  citizen  on  a  fixed 
the  less  well  off  who  cannot  af- 
hi^her  priced  tiers  of  service,  or 
who    simply    does    not 
channels  of  cable, 
imendment  also  addresses  the 
where  there  have  been  the 
consumer  complaints — customer 
and  signal  quality.  In  both  of 
we  direct  the  FCC  to  es- 
itandards  which  ensure  that  all 
are  fairly  served  and  have 
signal  quality, 
imendment    focuses    on    those 
hat    deserve    attention— areas 
I  roblems  have  arisen  since  pas- 
he  Cable  Act.  It  eliminates  the 
portions  of  S.  12  that,  in  our 
sjmply    place    unnecessary    and 
regulation  on  the  cable  in- 
i  nd,  in  the  end,  would  not  bene- 
c  onsumer. 

P  -esident,  there  is  one  issue  that 

received  a  great  deal  of  attention 

past  several  months  that  I 

ake  a  minute  to  discuss.  That 

i|sue  of  retransmission  consent. 

all  been  inundated  with  calls. 

and    visits    from    our    broad- 

from  the  Motion  Picture  Asso- 

and  from  cable  operators  about 

im^ct  of  this  provision.  Consum- 

been  told  that  it  will  result  in 

20-petcent   increase   in   their   cable 


put,  retransmission  consent 
iving  broadcasters  control  over 
si  rnal.  Currently,  cable  operators 
he  right  to  pick  up  and 
local  broadcast  stations. 
Giving  broadcasters  retransmission 
rights  1  ronld  require  a  negotiation  be- 
tween he  broadcaster  and  the  cable 
operate  r  before  the  broadcast  signal 
could  t  J  carried  on  the  cable  system. 


Personally,  I  think  this  is  a  good  idea, 
at  least  in  concept.  Perhaps  there  is  a 
better  way  to  draft  the  proposal.  I  do 
not  know.  What  I  do  know  is  that  this 
is  a  complex  matter. 

The  amendment  we  are  offering 
today  does  not  seek  to  resolve  the  con- 
flict surrounding  this  issue.  It  includes 
the  same  retransmission  consent  and 
must  carry  provisions  that  are  con- 
tained in  S.  12. 

Mr.  President,  a  great  deal  has  been 
made  of  the  article  in  Monday's  Wash- 
ington Post  and  about  the  administra- 
tion's position  on  this  amendment.  Let 
me  take  a  minute  to  set  the  record 
straight. 

First,  the  administration  supports 
this  amendment. 

Second,  if  this  amendment  were  pre- 
sented to  the  President,  he  would 
sign  it. 

It  is  that  simple.  The  statements 
being  made  that  the  President  would 
veto  this  amendment  are  false. 

Let  me  make  one  more  point  about 
the  Washington  Post  article.  It  said 
that  the  strategy  of  the  cable  industry 
and  of  the  administration  is  to  kill  any 
cable  bill  this  year,  and  that  this 
amendment  is  part  of  that  strategy. 
Let  me  assure  my  colleagues  about  my 
motivations  and  the  motivations  of  the 
other  sponsors  of  this  amendment. 

I  believe  S.  12  goes  too  far.  I  oppose 
the  bill.  But  I  am  not  opposed  to  all 
legislation.  I  am  offering  this  amend- 
ment to  try  to  improve  S.  12,  not  to  try 
to  kill  it. 

Mr.  President,  in  conclusion,  it  is 
critical  that  Congress  not  hamstring 
an  industry  that  has  contributed  so 
much  to  the  Nation's  entry  into  the  in- 
formation age.  As  the  FCC  concluded 
in  its  1990  cable  report: 

In  light  of  the  developing  field  of  existing 
and  potential  multichannel  competitoi-s  to 
cable,  and  evidence  that  even  direct  competi- 
tion between  cable  operators  may  increas- 
ingly occur,  we  do  not  recommend  any  dras- 
tic or  long-term  regulation  of  cable  rates  and 
services. 

S.  12  ignores  this  recommendation  by 
proposing  massive  reregulation  of  the 
cable  industry.  In  contrast,  my  amend- 
ment follows  this  recommendation  and 
offers  an  alternative  approach  to  the 
underlying  bill.  It  focuses  on  competi- 
tion and  regulates  only  to  the  extent 
necessary  to  address  genuine  problems 
that  have  arisen  since  deregulation.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  is  de- 
signed to  bring  an  element  of  fairness 
to  what  I  think  is  unfair  regulation  in 
the  bill  as  it  came  out  of  committee. 

Let  us  back  up,  and  see  how  we  got  to 
where  we  are  today  and  remember 
where  we  were  with  cable  20  years  ago 
when  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  first  started  its  regulation 
of  the  industry. 

Basically,  cable  was  mostly  rural, 
starting  to  be  seen  a  little  bit  in  the 


urban  areas.  What  it  brought  you,  by 
and  large,  was  a  clearer  picture  of  the 
over-the-air  signals.  There  was  not  the 
Discovery  Channel  or  Black  Entertain- 
ment Television,  or  ESPN,  or  any  of 
the  other  things  we  have  come  to  as- 
sume now  are  a  right  on  cable.  It  was 
a  retransmission  of  broadcast  signals. 
Interestingly,  the  broadcasters  liked 
that  because  it  expanded  their  signal 
base.  More  people  could  see  the  show 
and  you  could  charge  more  for  adver- 
tising. 

Today,  correctly,  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  has  inserted  in  this  bill  a  provi- 
sion that  broadcasters  should  be  al- 
lowed to  negotiate  for  the 
retransmission  of  their  property.  And 
with  that,  I  agree.  That  is  not  an  issue 
of  debate  here.  The  real  issues  of  dis- 
agreement between  S.  12  and  the  sub- 
stitute is  rate  regulation  and  what 
should  be  regulated. 

A  basic  tier  of  cable  service — and 
what  is  in  a  basic  tier  may  vary  from 
area  to  area — but  in  most  areas,  a  basic 
tier  would  include  all  of  your  over-the- 
air  channels.  I  suppose  it  is  easiest  to 
use  Washington  as  an  example  every- 
one would  understand.  As  you  look  at 
the  paper  in  the  morning,  you  will  see 
a  list  of  over-the-air  channels;  and  as  I 
recall,  in  Washington,  counting  the 
Baltimore  stations,  we  have  10  or  12. 
All  of  those  would  be  included  in  the 
basic  tier  under  our  substitute,  as 
would  C-SPAN,  as  would  any  public  or 
educational  or  governmental  channel — 
the  channels  upon  which  you  watch  the 
Arlington  City  Council  or  the  Washing- 
ton Library  Board.  Those  would  all  be 
part  of  a  basic  tier.  And  the  rate  for 
that  basic  tier  would  be  regulated  and 
it  would  be  regulated  until  there  was 
effective  competition. 

And  in  our  bill  we  define  effective 
competition  as  the  presence  of  another 
multichannel  provider.  And  by  multi- 
channel provider,  we  mean  some  kind 
of  a  provider  that  can  provide  you  with 
more  than  one  channel.  It  could  be  a 
direct  broadcast  satellite  that  beams 
programs  directly  to  the  home.  It  could 
be  a  competing  cable  system.  It  could 
be  what  we  would  call  wireless  cable, 
which  is  a  line-of-sight  broadcast 
where  a  transmitter  picks  up  a  micro- 
wave signal  and  then  sends  it  directly 
to  your  antenna. 

Using  this  definition,  at  the  moment 
I  cannot  think  of  anyplace  in  the  coun- 
try that  would  not  be  subject  to  regu- 
lation. There  may  be  someplace  where 
that  level  of  competition  exists.  I  am 
not  sure.  But,  by  and  large,  basic  rates 
would  be  subject  to  regulation. 

That  is  not  really  the  debate  here. 
The  real  debate  is  whether  or  not  the 
rates  for  tiers  above  what  we  call  the 
basic  tier  should  be  regulated.  I  want 
to  emphasize — and  broadcasters  have 
said  this— that  about  60  to  70  percent  of 
what  people  watch  on  cable  are  the 
network  and  independent  over-the-air 
broadcast    signals.     Those    channels, 


under  our  substitute,  will  be  in  any- 
body's basic  tier  and  will  be  regulated 
until  there  is  effective  competition. 
But  should  there  be  regulation  of 
ESPN,  of  the  Discovery  Channel,  of 
Black  Entertainment  Television?  That 
is  really  what  those  who  are  supporting 
S.  12  want.  In  talking  with  them,  it  is 
very  clear  they  want  to  regulate  what 
they  call  the  popular  channels  that  are 
in  tiers  above  the  over-the-air  signals. 

ESPN  is  owned  by  ABC.  It  is  a  sports 
network.  It  is  a  popular  network,  al- 
though Lord  knows  there  is  ample 
sports  on  the  network.  I  do  not  think 
we  are  lacking  for  sports  broadcasting 
in  this  country.  But  ESPN  is  owned  by 
ABC,  sold  to  most  of  the  cable  compa- 
nies, and  carried  in  a  tier  usually— not 
always — but  usually  above  the  basic 
tier. 

That  would  be  regulated  under  S.  12. 
Why?  Because  it  has  become  popular.  It 
is  kind  of  a  bootstrap  argument.  If  you 
go  out  and  put  a  lot  of  money  into  pro- 
gramming, and  your  programming  is 
successful,  you  will  then  be  regulated. 
If  you  go  out  and  put  a  lot  of  money 
into  programming  and  you  develop  a 
program  and  it  bombs,  you  do  not  need 
to  worry  about  regulation.  You  are  in  a 
lose-lose  situation.  Do  well,  and  the 
Government  regulates  you:  do  badly, 
and  they  will  leave  you  alone. 

I  would  contend,  Mr.  President,  that 
for  those  programs  in  tiers  above  what 
we  would  call  the  basic  tier,  there  is  by 
and  large  competition  and  there  is  no 
justification  for  regulating  those  upper 
tiers.  I  want  to  emphasize  again  that 
under  both  S.  12  and  the  substitute  you 
are  going  to  get  the  local  CBS  affiliate, 
the  local  ABC  affiliate,  the  local  NBC 
affiliate,  the  public  broadcasting  sta- 
tions, the  local  independent  station  or 
more — in  Los  Angeles  you  have  many 
more  over-the-air  stations  than  we 
have  In  Washington— in  a  regulated 
tier  until  there  is  effective  competi- 
tion. 

But  I  can  see  no  justification  for  reg- 
ulating upper  tiers  of  service.  Maybe 
Black  Entertainment  Television  is  as 
good  an  example  as  I  can  think  of. 
Years  ago,  Mr.  Johnson,  the  founder, 
could  not  get  any  financing  for  his  pro- 
gram. So  TCI,  a  cable  company,  agreed 
to  put  up  money  and  help  him  found  it, 
help  him  get  it  going.  At  the  time,  no- 
body wanted  to  carry  him.  Who  would 
want  to  watch  Black  Entertainment 
Television?  Ten  years  later,  it  is  quite 
popular.  And,  because  of  its  success,  it 
might  be  regulated. 

The  argument  is  made  about  exces- 
sive rate  increases.  Today  cable  tele- 
vision actually  charges  less  than  when 
regulation  started  in  1972,  adjusted  for 
inflation.  It  is  about  6  percent  less 
than  it  was  20  years  ago  adjusted  for 
inflation,  and  20  years  ago  you  got  ba- 
sically the  over-the-air  channels,  and 
that  was  all. 

Let  me  move  to  a  second  issue.  It  is 
the  issue  of  programming  access.  Here 


I  find  an  equal  unfairness.  S.  12  says 
that  if  there  is  a  vertically  integrated 
cable  operator,  a  cable  company  that 
has  interests  in  cable  programs— the 
Discovery  Channel  is  an  example,  and 
TCI  owns  that^the  programmer  will  be 
required,  will  be  required  to  sell  his 
product  to  all  cable  companies  at  a 
similar  price  and  to  its  competitors. 

I  know  of  no  precedent  in  the  law  for 
compelling  somebody  who  has  a  copy- 
right or  a  trademark,  to  sell  that  prod- 
uct to  his  competitors.  It  would  be  the 
same  as  if  you  were  to  say  to  NBC, 
"You  put  a  lot  of  money  into  producing 
the  Cosby  show.  You  have  developed  a 
successful  show.  You  have  to  sell  it  to 
CBS  and  ABC." 

The  argument  is  made  that  we  need 
to  do  this  to  protect  diversity.  I  would 
say  this  is  going  to  guarantee  same- 
ness. If  you  are  a  competitor  of  cable — 
such  as  DBS  or  MMDS— and  Congress 
requires  current  cable  programmers  to 
sell  you  its  very  good  shows  that  have 
become  popular,  why  should  you  waste 
your  money  on  producing  some  com- 
peting program?  Why  bother  to  be  a 
Fox  Television?  Why  not  go  out  and 
say  you  have  to  sell  it  to  me  at  the 
same  price,  you  sell  it  to  me  at  the 
same  price  you  sell  it  to  anybody  else. 
Why  should  I  produce  anything  new? 
That  is  not  going  to  guarantee  diver- 
sity. 

More  important,  Mr.  President,  we  do 
not  require  anybody  else  to  do  this.  If 
you  write  a  book,  you  copyright  it.  If 
you  want  to  sell  it  to  Paramount,  you 
can.  You  do  not  have  to  sell  it  to  any- 
body else. 

Those  are  the  two  main  differences 
between  the  substitute  and  the  under- 
lying bill.  I  thank  Senator  Stevens, 
who  is  handling  time  on  this  side. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Gramm]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  President,  I  am  al- 
ways amazed  at  the  logic  and  reasoning 
of  our  dear  colleague  from  Oregon,  and 
I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  say 
that  listening  to  him  make  good  sense 
of  a  very  complicated  subject  reminds 
me  of  why  I  believe  that  he  is  one  of 
the  great  Members  of  this  body,  and  I 
everyday  rejoice  in  the  fact  that  he  is 
here. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  claim  to  be  an 
expert  on  all  these  issues,  but  as  I  look 
at  this  legislation,  I  see  a  deep  fun- 
damental issue  involved  here  that  is 
going  to  affect  the  future  of  an  impor- 
tant industry  and  technology  and  in 
the  process  is  going  to  affect  the  future 
of  America,  our  competitiveness,  the 
quality  of  our  productive  capacity,  and 
our  educational  capacity.  We  are  going 
down  the  wrong  road  today  as  we  face 
that  issue. 

We  are  really  at  a  crossroads  and  we 
have  a  decision  to  make.  One  road 
leads  back  to  regulation.  Proponents 
for  taking  this  road  say  with  all  the 
technological   changes   that   have   oc- 


curred, with  all  the  new  products  that 
have  been  produced  by  the  availability 
of  price  competition,  we  must  now 
bring  this  technology  and  these  pro- 
grams under  Government  price  regula- 
tion. The  idea  is  that  someday  in  the 
future  when  competition  evolves,  if  and 
when  it  does,  we  can  reverse  this  regu- 
lation. 

Mr.  President,  that  will  not  happen. 
First  of  all,  as  much  as  the  cable  com- 
panies are  against  the  underlying  bill 
we  debate  today,  they  would  prefer  reg- 
ulation to  competition.  And  so,  if  we 
begin  the  process  of  regulation  and 
that  process  becomes  established,  those 
that  are  regulated  will  always  use  their 
political  power  to  try  to  prevent  com- 
petition. If  we  begin  down  the  wrong 
fork  in  the  road  today,  we  are  commit- 
ting ourselves  to  regulation  which  will 
stifle  innovation,  which  will  stifle  the 
development  of  new  technology,  and 
which  will  deny  us  the  ability  to  reap 
the  rewards  of  the  great  technological 
changes  that  are  occurring  in  America. 

This  bill  goes  down  the  wrong  road. 
And  what  is  the  right  road?  The  right 
road  is  to  open  up  the  cable  industry  to 
competition.  Let  anybody  into  the 
cable  business.  Let  anybody  who  wants 
to  make  the  investment,  whether  it's 
the  telephone  company  or  anybody 
else,  have  the  ability  to  run  whatever 
technological  system  of  transmission 
they  want  to  run  to  any  American 
home  that  will  contract  with  them. 
That  is  what  we  should  be  doing. 

That  is  the  only  way  we  are  going  to 
get  the  billions  of  dollars  of  invest- 
ment that  will  wire  every  American 
home  with  fiber  optics  and  in  the  proc- 
ess produce  a  tremendous  techno- 
logical revolution  in  our  country. 

I  support  the  substitute,  not  because 
it  is  perfect  but  because  it  is  a  lot  bet- 
ter than  the  underlying  bill. 

Let  me  say  a  few  words  about  broad- 
casters. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  committed  to  the 
principle  that  broadC£isters  own  their 
signals.  If  they  want  to  negotiate  and 
sell  it  or  not  sell  it,  I  think  they  should 
have  the  right,  and  I  think  the  Con- 
gress is  committed  to  that.  I  think 
that  is  going  to  become  the  law  of  the 
land  no  matter  what  happens  to  this 
bill. 

I  think  the  case  made  for  mandatory 
carriage  is  a  much  tougher  case.  As  a 
matter  of  philosophy,  I  do  not  think 
cable  companies  should  be  required  to 
carry  the  signals  of  commercial  broad- 
cast stations.  But  I  think  there  is  a 
practical  problem  here.  In  places  like 
Sherman,  Denison,  and  Victoria,  TX. 
where  you  have  a  small,  precarious  tel- 
evision station,  I  am  concerned  that  if 
the  cable  system  did  not  carry  that 
station's  signal,  the  television  station 
would  be  driven  out  of  business. 

In  an  ideal  world.  I  would  like  a  pre- 
cise definition  of  this  type  of  station, 
and  I  would  like  it  to  be  carried  as  part 
of  public  service.  We  do  not  live  in  an 
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PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 

s  time  has  expired. 

NOUYE.    Mr.    President,   I   am 

to  yield  to  the  author  of  the 

12,  the  Senator  from  Missouri. 

minijtes. 

RESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
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President,  let  us  understand 
substitute  is.  The  substitute 
is  an  effort  to  kill  the  bill.  It  is  an  ef- 
fort to  rarner  34  votes:  an  effort  to  pro- 
vide su  ficient  cover  for  people  to  vote 
for  it,  ind  then  to  vote  to  sustain  the 
veto.  T  lat  is  what  it  is. 
This  s  not  Senator  Danforth  mak- 
ssertion.  This  is  reported  in  the 
Journal— hardly  an  oracle 
regulated  economy— on  January 
The  article  is  entitled  "Cable 
In^istry  Backs  Senate  Bill  in  an 
b  Derail  Regulatory  Plan." 
article  says: 

npustry's  purpose  is  to  gather  enough 
an  amended  bill  to  ensure  that  Con- 
t  override  a  Presidential  veto  of  a 
Jill.  Mr.  Mooney— 

s  the  President  of  the  National 
Tjelevision  Association — 

if  the  amendment  attracts  "34  or 
in  the  Senate— or  enough  votes 
a  veto — "the  politics  of  the  con- 
will   have   been   substantially   al- 
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is  what  we  are  dealing  with, 
m  effort  to  garner  34  votes.  I  do 
kn  )w  whether  it  will  succeed  in 
t  lat  or  not. 

I  resident,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
tl  at  the  article  from  the  Wall 
Journal  that  I  referred  to  be 
in  the  Record. 
Ther^  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  01  dered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recori  ,  as  follows: 

[From  t  le  Wall  Street  Journal,  Jan.  28.  1992] 
Cable-  rv  Industry  Backs  Senate  Bill  in 

AN  EFFORT  TO  DERAIL  REGULATORY  PLAN 

(By  Mary  Lu  Came  vale) 
WashA'GTON.— The  cable-television   indus- 
try, facl  ig  defeat  in  the  Senate,  says  it  sup- 


ports a  little  regulation,  in  a  gambit  to  avoid 
any  at  all. 

After  failing  to  pass  cable  legislation  in 
the  last  Congress,  the  Senate  poised  to  pass 
a  tough  cable  re-regulation  bill  this  week. 
Although  prospects  in  the  House  are  less  cer- 
tain, a  strong  signal  from  the  Senate  could 
propel  similar  legislation.  Cable  companies 
are  trying  to  build  support  for  an  amend- 
ment that  would  change  the  existing  bill  so 
that  it  contains  little  in  the  way  of  rate  reg- 
ulation and  scraps  a  provision  aimed  at  al- 
lowing cable's  rivals  to  carry  cable  program- 
ming. 

The  industry's  idea  apparently  is  to  derail 
any  bill.  In  a  memo  late  last  week.  National 
Cable  Television  Association  President  Jim 
Mooney  outlined  the  Industry's  strategy  to 
NCTA  board  members.  He  said  the  Bush  ad- 
ministration and  the  NCTA  will  support 
amending  the  bill  for  now  but  "will  not  sup- 
port the  bill  even  if  the  amendment  is  adopt- 
ed." However,  the  administration  said  yes- 
terday it  supports  the  industry-backed  alter- 
native but  would  like  to  work  with  Congress 
"to  modify  or  eliminate  some  troublesome 
provisions." 

The  industry's  purpose  is  to  gather  enough 
votes  for  an  amended  bill  to  ensure  that  Con- 
gress can't  override  a  presidential  veto  of  a 
tougher  bill.  Mr.  Mooney  wrote  that  if  the 
amendment  attracts  "34  or  more  votes"  in 
the  Senate— or  enough  votes  to  sustain  a 
veto — "the  politics  of  the  controversy  will 
have  been  substantially  altered." 

Cable's  strategy  may  backfire.  Already, 
the  memo,  which  kept  Capitol  Hill  facsimile 
machines  buzzing  through  the  weekend,  has 
undercut  the  appearance  of  sincerity.  "It's 
clear  the  substitute  [bill]  is  only  an  effort  to 
derail  the  whole  bill,"  says  Gene 
Kimmelman,  legislative  director  of  the 
Consumer  Federation  of  America. 

Consumer  groups  have  been  pushing  for 
strong  re-regulation  in  light  of  continued  in- 
creases in  cable  rates  and  "re-tiering,"  or 
eliminating  staple  programming  such  as 
Cable  News  Network  from  cable  companies' 
"basic"  service.  The  practice  is  aimed  at 
avoiding  regulation  of  what  has  been  consid- 
ered a  basic  tier  of  service. 

For  the  Bush  administration,  reining  in 
the  cable  industry  poses  some  tough  prob- 
lems. The  president  doesn't  want  to  be 
viewed  as  supporting  new  regulations:  but 
neither  would  he  savor  vetoing  popular 
consumer  legislation  in  an  election  year. 

If  the  measure  passes  overwhelmingly. 
Rep.  Edward  Markey  (D..  Mass.).  chairman  of 
the  House  telecommunications  subcommit- 
tee, will  be  expected  to  take  it  up  quickly. 
Lobbying  is  expected  to  intensify  as  broad- 
casters, wireless  cable  operators,  phone  com- 
panies. Hollywood  and  cable  interests  battle 
for  tui'f. 

Broadcasters  are  concerned  about  the  ero- 
sion of  their  audience  and  profits  by  cable, 
which  has  grown  to  a  $20  billion  industry  in 
recent  years.  To  address  that,  the  Senate 
bill— and  the  industry— backed  amended 
bill— contain  provisions  that  would  allow 
broadcasters  to  negotiate  fees  from  cable 
systems  that  carry  their  signal  or  forgo  pay- 
ments and  compel  cable  companies  to  carry 
their  signal.  The  cable  industry  would  like 
to  kill  that  provision  when  the  House  takes 
up  a  cable  bill. 

Phone  companies,  meanwhile,  want  to 
make  sure  that  any  bill  fosters  competition 
and  are  considering  a  push  in  the  House  to 
allow  them  to  enter  the  cable  business.  The 
phone  companies  hold  out  the  possi!)ility  of 
upgrading  their  networks  with  fiber  optic 
technology,  to  try  to  ensure  that  the  U.S. 


will  keep  its  lead  in  world-wide  communica- 
tions. 

That's  the  step  cable  companies  fear  most. 
"We're  not  going  to  encourage  anybody  to 
let  the  telephone  companies  in,"  says  Ste- 
phen Effros.  president  of  the  Community  An- 
tenna Cable  Association.  "There  is  no  level 
playing  field  with  the  phone  companies  and 
their  massive  capital  base.  There  can  be  no 
equal  competition." 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  I  to- 
tally agree  with  the  comments  of  Sen- 
ator Gramm,  at  least  up  to  a  point. 
Competition  is  clearly  superior  to  reg- 
ulation, no  doubt  about  it.  But  the 
point  that  is  being  raised  with  this  leg- 
islation has  to  do  with  how  we  feel 
about  unregulated  monopolies. 

The  cable  television  industry  in  spe- 
cific communities  is  not  a  competitive 
industry;  it  is  a  monopoly.  Cable  tele- 
vision is  the  sole  multichannel  pro- 
vider in  the  communities  served  by 
cable  television.  It  is  in  a  class  by  it- 
self. There  is  no  competition. 

Some  people  argue  that  there  are 
other  things  that  people  can  do  with 
their  time.  It  has  been  suggested,  for 
example,  that  people  can  go  to  the 
symphony  instead  of  watching  tele- 
vision. That  is  true.  It  was  argued  that 
people  can  go  to  New  York  and  go  to  a 
play  instead  of  watching  television. 
That  is  true,  except  that  it  is  not  very 
convenient  and  it  could  be  totally  out 
of  reach  for,  sa.v.  the  people  of  Jeffer- 
son City,  MO,  to  go  to  the  symphony  or 
to  go  to  the  theater. 

Television  reall.v  is  in  a  class  by  it- 
self. Playing  Monopoly,  playing  cards, 
that  is  not  a  competitor  with  watching 
television.  Television  is  the  relevant 
market.  And  in  communities  that  are 
served  by  a  cable  system,  the  only  mul- 
tichannel provider  is  the  cable  com- 
pany doing  business  there. 

It  is  interesting  that  this  concept 
really  has  been  adopted  by  the  advo- 
cates of  the  substitute,  because  the  ad- 
vocates of  the  substitute  say,  well, 
they  recognize  that  in  the  absence  of 
another  multichannel  provider,  there 
can  be  regulation.  They  have  really 
abandoned  their  philosophical  point. 
They  have  agreed  that  the  standard  is 
whether  there  is  another  multichannel 
provider,  and  they  have  agreed  that 
under  certain  circumstances  there  can 
be  regulation.  So  the  issue  is  not  so 
much  philosophical  anymore.  The  issue 
is  whether  the  regulation  that  has  been 
proposed  is  effective  regulation. 

Now.  what  happened  since  the  legis- 
lation was  first  introduced  a  couple  of 
years  ago,  which  provided  that  munici- 
palities can  regulate  the  basic  tier 
cable  programming,  was  that  the  cable 
companies,  in  anticipation  of  congres- 
sional action,  redefined  the  meaning  of 
basic  tier.  They  shifted  into  a  higher 
tier  much  of  their  programming  to  es- 
cape the  possibility  of  regulation.  They 
left  in  their  basic  tier  a  tier  of  services 
which  is  subscribed  to  alone  by  only 
about  10  percent— or  less  than  10  per- 
cent— of  the  cable  subscribers  in  the 
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country.  So  they  have  anticipated  con- 
gressional action  and  they  have  avoid- 
ed congressional  action  by  retiering. 

So  what  we  have  been  trying  to  do  in 
the  Commerce  Committee  is  to  say, 
well,  we  are  not  going  to  let  them  cir- 
cumvent the  purpose  of  what  we  are 
trying  to  do.  So  what  we  have  provided 
in  the  legislation  is  that  it  is  not 
enough  to  say  what  we  provide  in  10 
percent  of  the  homes  is  basic  service. 
We  create  a  30-percent  standard.  We 
say  that  if  a  service  reaches  30  percent 
or  less  of  the  homes,  that  is  what  we 
mean  by  basic  tier,  and  that  would  be 
subjected  to  regulation  potentially — 
potentially — depending  on  the  action  of 
municipalities. 

Something  that  regulates  what  is 
being  utilized  by  only  10  percent  of  the 
cable  subscribers  in  the  country  is 
hardly  effective  regulation. 

Now,  to  repeat,  we  agree  with  the 
proponents  of  the  substitute  so  far  as 
they  say  competition  is  better  than 
regulation,  and  we  provide  in  the  legis- 
lation that  the  ability  to  regulate  ex- 
pires, sunsets,  when  effective  competi- 
tion occurs.  We  define  effective  com- 
petition, as  do  the  advocates  of  the 
substitute,  as  the  availability  of  an- 
other multichannel  provider. 

But  the  problem  is  that  while  our 
legislation.  S.  12,  is  designed  to  en- 
hance competition  in  the  cable  indus- 
try, the  substitute  is  not  designed  to 
enhance  competition  in  the  cable  in- 
dustry. 

Rather,  I  would  argue  that  the  sub- 
stitute moves  in  the  opposite  direction 
of  a  competitive  industry.  We  say  in  S. 
12  that  the  FCC  should  be  able  to  place 
parameters  on  the  extent  of  coverage 
of  the  country  by  a  single  cable  opera- 
tor. In  broadcast  television  there  are 
such  parameters. 

The  so-called  12-12-12  rule  adopted  by 
the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion says  that  a  single  entity  can  only 
own  12  AM  radio  stations.  12  FM  radio 
stations,  and  12  broadcast  television 
stations  nationally.  Why?  Because  of 
the  concern  by  the  FCC  that  a  single 
entity  could  have  too  much  power  in 
controlling  the  information  available 
to  the  American  people  by  controlling 
too  much  horizontal  integration.  We 
say  that,  with  respect  to  the  cable  in- 
dustry, the  FCC  should  promulgate  a 
rule  governing  the  extent  to  which  hor- 
izontal integration  becomes  unhealthy. 
The  proponents  of  the  substitute  dis- 
agree with  that.  They  say  that  that 
should  be  deleted  and  that  cable  com- 
panies should  be  able  to  own  100  per- 
cent, theoretically,  of  the  cable  serv- 
ices throughout  the  United  States. 
They  go  further,  and  they  say  that  the 
12-12-12  rule  should  be  abolished,  re- 
pealed by  statute.  That  is  part  of  the 
substitute. 

So  the  substitute  says  that  the  12-12- 
12  rule  should  be  abolished.  That  means 
that  a  single  entity,  according  to  their 
view  of  a  competitive  marketplace,  a 
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single  entity  could  own  an  unlimited 
number  of  AM  radio  stations,  an  un- 
limited number  of  FM  radio  stations, 
an  unlimited  number  of  broadcast  tele- 
vision stations,  and  an  unlimited  num- 
ber of  cable  systems  throughout  the 
United  States.  That  is  their  view  of 
what  competition  is. 

I  do  not  think  that  is  competition.  I 
think  that  is  simply  expanding  what  is 
now  a  monopoly  in  individual  commu- 
nities to  be  monopolistic  nationwide. 

We  say  in  the  legislation  that  where 
there  is  a  vertically  integrated  oper- 
ation and  the  cable  programmer  and 
the  cable  company  are  related  entities 
and  another  competitor  tries  to  get 
into  the  marketplace,  tries  to  break 
into  the  marketplace,  the  programmer 
must  not  unreasonably  refuse  to  deal 
with  the  competitor.  We  say  that  fur- 
thers competition.  That  provision  is 
deleted  from  the  substitute. 

So  for  those  who  say  that  competi- 
tion is  preferable  to  regulation,  we  say 
we  agree.  But  if  you  prefer  competi- 
tion, then  do  not  support  the  sub- 
stitute. S.  12  furthers  competition.  The 
substitute,  in  abolishing  the  12-12-12 
rule,  does  not. 

I  might  say  that,  if  we  repeal  the  12- 
12-12  rule,  that  has  a  ver.v  negative  ef- 
fect on  minority-owned  stations.  That 
is  why  the  black  broadcasters,  the  As- 
sociation of  Black  Broadcasters,  op- 
poses the  substitute  because  built  into 
the  12-12-12  rule  now  is  an  incentive 
which  encourages  minority  ownership 
of  radio  and  television  stations  which 
would  be  wiped  out  if  we  adopted  this 
substitute. 

For  all  these  reasons,  Mr.  President, 
it  is  my  hope  that  we  will  defeat  the 
substitute,  that  we  will  defeat  it  by  a 
substantial  margin,  and  that  we  will 
pass  S.  12. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  I  yield  2  minutes  of  my 
time  to  the  Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  SHELBY.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  express  my  concerns  regard- 
ing S.  12,  the  Cable  Television 
Consumer  Protection  Act. 

First  of  all,  I  would  like  to  point  out. 
as  many  others  have,  that  this  is  a 
broadcasters  bill.  This  is  not  a 
consumer  bill.  The  Packwood  sub- 
stitute, I  believe,  Mr.  President,  is  far 
more  preferable  to  the  original  bill, 
and  I  am  going  to  support  the  Pack- 
wood  substitute.  I  think  it  is  a  step  in 
the  right  direction. 

Prior  to  1984  cable  companies  oper- 
ated according  to  the  whims  of  local 
governments.  The  sometimes  excessive 
demands  of  local  governments  and  the 
willingness  of  some  cable  companies  to 
agree  to  them,  became  a  cause  of  con- 
cern to  Congress.  Concerns  regarding 
the  differing  interests  of  city  regu- 
lators, cable  operators  and  cable  cus- 
tomers gave  rise  to  the  Cable  Commu- 
nications Policy  Act  of  1984.  Congress 
was  clear  in  its  intent  to  minimize  the 
burdensome  regulation  that  would  con- 
strain  cables   development.   The   1984 


Cable  Act  fostered  the  growth  and  de- 
velopment of  the  cable  system.  Today, 
cable  companies  offer  a  wide  variety  of 
programming  and  services  to  cus- 
tomers. 

Cable  television  has  become  one  of 
the  most  important  industries  in  the 
United  States:  58.6  percent  of  all  tele- 
vision homes  in  this  country  now  re- 
ceive cable  television:  about  80  percent 
of  all  homes  have  access  to  cable:  cable 
continues  to  expand  its  offerings  to  in- 
clude a  wide  variety  of  programming 
services  to  both  urban  and  suburban 
areas;  over  9,600  cable  systems  generate 
$17.9  billion  of  revenues  each  year. 

Fueled  by  viewer  demand,  deregula- 
tion in  1984,  and  the  cable  system's  in- 
creasing capacity  to  carry  more  pro- 
gramming, the  last  decade  has  seen  an 
increased  diversity  in  cable's  service 
offerings. 

Cable  programming  reflects  a  wide 
range  of  interests  of  a  diverse  viewing 
audience — uncut  movies,  comedy  spe- 
cials, sports,  children's  programming, 
24-hour  news,  congressional  coverage, 
music  videos,  and  a  variety  of  special 
broadcasts  on  varied  issues.  In  all, 
there  are  now  110  national  and  regional 
cable  networks — a  long  way  from  the  3 
broadcast  networks  that  represented 
the  choice  most  television  households 
had  15  years  ago. 

Yes,  there  have  been  some  problems 
with  the  cable  industry,  and  represent- 
atives from  the  cable  industry  will  be 
the  first  to  admit  to  rate  abuse  by 
some  cable  systems.  However,  these  in- 
stances of  rate  abuse  are  not  char- 
acteristic of  the  industry  as  a  whole. 
There  have  also  been  complaints  about 
customer  service  that  reflect  the  dra- 
matic growth  in  the  number  of  cable 
subscribers. 

I  believe  that  we  must  address  these 
issues.  But  let  us  not  simply  ignore  the 
fact  that  the  U.S.  General  Accounting 
Office  [GAO]  has  released  three  surveys 
of  cable  television  rates  and  services 
that  consistently  show  that  the  num- 
ber and  variety  of  basic  service  chan- 
nels have  increased  along  with  the 
nominal  basic  service  price  increases, 
resulting  in  an  increase  in  the  price  per 
basic  channel  of  9  cents  total  over  the 
last  5  years.  From  November  1986  to 
April  1991  the  price  per  basic  cable 
channel  went  from  44  cents  to  only  53 
cents,  an  increase  of  approximately  20 
percent.  During  that  same  period,  the 
overall  Consumer  Price  Index  [CPI]  in- 
creased 22.5  percent.  As  such,  the  cost 
per  channel  of  basic  service  has  stayed 
behind  inflation. 

We  cannot  ignore  the  fact  that  the 
industry  has  made  great  strides  in  ad- 
dressing customer  service  problems  and 
has  implemented  customer  service 
standards,  with  which  over  85  percent 
of  all  cable  systems  are  in  compliance. 

Conflicting  reports  regarding  the  fre- 
quency and  magnitude  of  cable  rate  in- 
creases and  poor  customer  service  have 
prompted  unfair  criticism  of  the  cable 
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Industfy,  culminating  in  the  produc- 
S.  12.  However.  Mr.  President, 
close    examination.    I    am    con- 
that  S.  12  in  its  current  form. 
\4ell  beyond  what  is  needed  to  ad- 
)roblem8  within  the  cable  indus- 
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consent  language  amounts  to  a 
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to  broadcast  networks.  This 
nothing  less  than  a  Federal  subsidy 
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currently  have  free  use 
spectrum.  In  return,  they  pro- 
ree    broadcast    signals.    But    by 
retransmission    consent    and 
cable  operators  to  pay  broad- 
for  carriage  of  their  signals, 
are   asking   Congress   to 
tlem  ownership  of  the  airwaves. 
<  arrying  broadcast  signals,  cable 
are  already  providing  a  val- 
service   to  broadcasters  by   im- 
their  reach  and  reception  qual- 
!onsequently    broadcasters    can 
on    a   larger   audience   and   in- 
advertising  revenues, 
rates  cable  subscribers  actually 
hlive  increased  more  slowly  than 
despite     increased     capital 
.nd  programming  expenses.  How- 
f  cable  companies  are  forced  to 
bipadcasters  to  carry  their  signals, 
would  ultimately  be  passed 
onsumers  in  additional  rate  in- 


c(  sts 


and  retransmission  consent  has 
sold    by     broadcasters    on     the 
that  we  must  save  free  TV. 
;hey  ignore  is  that  for  30  years. 
£frgued  for  must  carry.  They  also 
the    fact    that    cable    provides 
as  pointed  out  earlier,   with  a 
antenna  service — distributing 
broadcast    signals    throughout 
icensed  community  and  increas- 
advertising   revenues.    In   all 
(  fforts  to  secure  must-carry  over 
broadcasters    never   raised 
i^ue   of  payment   for  local   tele- 
signals — good  things,  too.  since 
eceive  free  spectrum  valued  at 
1  illion  to  serve  their  local  com- 
es.   It   was   not   until   the   late 
when  CBS  began  agitating  for 
arry/must-pay,       that       broad- 
began  to  seek  a  second  revenue 
at  the  expense  of  cable  opera- 
consumers. 


ai  id  I 


I  have  heard  from  a  number  of  my 
constituents  regarding  this  issue  and 
they  share  our  concerns  about  sub- 
sidies for  broadcasters.  It  is  clear  that 
the  National  Association  of  Broad- 
casters is  presently  the  engine  behind 
S.  12.  Ralph  Nader  opposes  retrans- 
mission consent,  as  does  the  Motion 
Picture  Association  of  America,  the 
Satellite  Broadcasting  and  Commu- 
nications Association,  the  Community 
Antenna  Television  Association,  and 
the  National  Cable  Television  Associa- 
tion. Yet.  here  we  are  today  being 
asked  to  accept  a  cable  bill  that  does 
not  do  what  it  claims  and  which  will 
raise  cable  rates  not  lower  them. 

The  question  of  rates  and  customer 
service  should  be  the  focal  point  of  a 
true  cable  consumer  bill — not  the  spe- 
cial interests  of  broadcasters.  Even 
representatives  from  the  cable  industry 
will  be  the  first  to  admit  rate  abuse  by 
some  cable  systems.  Problems  with 
customer  service  reflect  the  dramatic 
growth  in  the  number  of  homes  that 
subscribe  to  cable — from  14  million  at 
the  beginning  of  1980s  to  more  than  56 
million  today.  These  issues  need  to  be 
addressed.  However.  I  believe  that  we 
can  make  great  strides  toward  unravel- 
ling existing  kinks  in  the  cable  indus- 
try without  turning  the  clock  back  on 
5  years  of  progress  to  a  time  when  the 
chambers  of  city  councils  stifled  the 
development  and  implementation  of 
new  cable  programs  by  keeping  rates 
artificially  low. 

Consequently,  Mr.  President.  I  have 
looked  at  the  legislation  proposed  by 
Mr.  Packwood.  While  I  am  not  com- 
pletely satisfied  with  this  substitute 
amendment.  I  believe  that  it  is  a  step 
in  the  right  direction. 

This  substitute  goes  directly  to  the 
heart  of  this  debate — basic  rates.  In 
any  area  where  there  is  no  effective 
competition — competition  defined  as 
the  presence  of  another  multichannel 
provider— rates  for  broadcast  signals. 
PEG  Access.  C-SPAN.  and  any  other 
service  on  the  basic  tier  will  be  regu- 
lated. Rates  for  remote  controls  and 
any  other  installation  costs  will  also 
be  regulated  where  there  is  no  effective 
competition. 

Consumers  will  benefit  further  from 
better  customer  service  through  the 
amendments  Government  set  cable 
service  and  technical  standards.  By 
preserving  incentives  for  cable  opera- 
tors to  invest  in  new  programming  and 
infrastructure,  consumers  will  also 
continue  to  enjoy  an  ever-increasing 
variety  of  programming. 

Rural  communities,  which  are  large- 
ly ignored  by  cable  companies,  will  be 
able  to  receive  cable  service  from  tele- 
phone companies. 

The  franchise  renewal  process  would 
be  accelerated,  so  that  municipalities 
will  be  better  able  to  express  their  con- 
cerns and  influence  cable  operators' 
performance.  Also,  existing  law  on 
franchise  renewal  would  be  clarified  to 


give  local  governments  better  bargain- 
ing power  when  dealing  with  cable  op- 
erators. 

The  FCC  is  required  to  report  bienni- 
ally to  Congress  on  the  state  of  com- 
petition in  the  video  marketplace.  The 
report  will  specifically  address  the 
issue  of  horizontal  and  vertical  inte- 
gration. With  these  recommendations. 
Congress  will  be  able  to  legislate  in 
this  area. 

Mr.  President.  I  support  the  Pack- 
wood  substitute  and  am  a  cosponsor. 
However.  I  have  done  so  with  reserva- 
tions. This  substitute  still  leaves  unre- 
solved the  issue  of  retransmission  con- 
sent. Nevertheless.  I  will  support  the 
substitute  because  it  does  address  some 
vital  consumer  issues  and  allows  the 
industry  to  remain  strong  and  competi- 
tive. 

Mr.  KERRY  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Kerry]  is  recognized. 

Mr.  KERRY.  I  yield  myself  8  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  re- 
spond to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Missouri,  who  regrettably  is  not 
here  at  this  moment,  but  perhaps  is  lis- 
tening. The  Senator  from  Missouri, 
who  is  a  friend  and  a  person  that  all  of 
us  respect  enormously,  has  made  the 
statement  that  the  substitute  is  noth- 
ing more  than  an  effort  to  kill  the  reg- 
ulatory effort.  That  may  be  the  Sen- 
ator's view,  but  I  want  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  to  understand  that  this 
Senator  wants  regulation,  that  I  intend 
to  vote  for  some  regulation,  but  that  I 
am  looking  for  a  balanced  way  of  regu- 
lating. 

It  may  be  that  the  cable  industry 
wants  to  kill  this  legislation.  I  do  not 
doubt  it.  I  am  sure  the  cable  industry 
would  love  to  kill  this  bill.  The  memo 
that  was  quoted  in  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  accurately  reflects  their  hopes. 
But  I.  this  Senator  has  not  met  with 
Mr.  Mooney  regarding  this  issue  in  the 
last  2  years.  The  last  time  I  saw  him 
was  a  couple  of  years  go  at  a  meeting 
with  Senator  Inouye  about  a  previous 
version  of  this  legislation. 

I  support  the  substitute  because  I  be- 
lieve it  regulates  and  protects  consum- 
ers; it  can  pass  without  a  veto  and. 
therefore,  represents  the  best  chance  to 
really  have  some  consumer  protection: 
and.  because  I  think  it  represents  a 
balanced  approach  to  regulation  of  the 
cable  industry.  I  think  we  have  a  le- 
gitimate Government  interest  in  this 
matter.  What  is  it?  Our  Government 
interest  is  to  protect  the  consumer,  to 
guarantee  competition,  and  to  guaran- 
tee the  flow  of  information  through  our 
electronic  media. 

The  question  is:  Do  we  have  a  Gov- 
ernment interest  in  reaching  beyond 
the  flow  of  critical  information  to  reg- 
ulate all  programming.  I  am  referring 
to  the  kind  of  programming  that  Sen- 
ator Packwood  mentioned,  the  kind  of 


programming  that  only  exists  today 
because  cable  television  invested  in  it 
when  nobody  else  was  willing  to  do  so? 
Do  we  have  a  compelling  Government 
interest  in  regulating  the  Playboy 
Channel,  or  MTV.  or  a  host  of  other  en- 
tertainment channels?  Are  we  going  to 
begin  regulating  prices  people  pay  at 
the  movies  or  at  video  stores? 

When  there  is  a  monopoly  that  pre- 
vents them  from  getting  a  service  peo- 
ple need,  whether  it  is  electricity  or 
water.  I  will  always  vote  to  protect 
consumers.  As  I  always  have.  Why  are 
we  now  reaching  the  regulatory  arm 
beyond  the  critical  flow  of  information 
that  ought  to  be  guaranteed  and  regu- 
lated, to  step  in  and  say.  here  is  big- 
brother  Government  telling  you  we 
think  you  are  paying  too  much  for  en- 
tertainment and  we  are  going  to  regu- 
late it? 

That  is  essentially  what  S.  12  sug- 
gests. It  suggests  that  since  Americans 
cannot  be  trusted  to  decide  whether 
they  want  to  buy  a  particular  enter- 
tainment product,  so  Uncle  Sam  is 
going  to  decide  for  them  and.  in  the 
process,  is  going  to  restrain  invest- 
ment. 

But.  even  S.  12.  which  purports  to 
regulate  all  of  the  services  that  con- 
sumers want  is  actually  faking  it.  This 
is  because  while  it  suggests  that  it  will 
provide  broad  protection,  in  effect, 
cable  operators  can  retier  because  S.  12 
only  requires  that  you  have  a  viewing 
package  that  reaches  30  percent  of  the 
viewing  audience.  Therefore,  cable  is 
going  to  be  able  to  take  its  premium 
television  shows  and  offer  them  on  an 
ala  carte  basis — outside  the  regulated 
tier. 

So  any  American  citizen  who  thinks 
S.  12  is  going  to  regulate  all  program- 
ming is  wrong.  It  will  not  do  that.  It 
will,  however,  have  a  negative  impact 
on  that  investment. 

I  am  really  having  trouble  under- 
standing why  it  is  that  the  Govern- 
ment has  a  compelling  interest  in  regu- 
lating the  rate  for  a  pure  entertain- 
ment package  that  any  American  can 
refuse.  What  happened  to  the  market? 
We  are  the  Nation  that  is  telling  East- 
ern Europe,  the  former  Soviet  Union, 
and  the  rest  of  the  world  that  the  free 
market  is  the  most  effective  way  to  en- 
sure that  consumers  get  the  best  prod- 
ucts. Here  we  are  stepping  in  once 
again  to  constrain  the  market  forces 
right  here  at  home. 

People  may  say.  wait  a  minute.  Sen- 
ator Kerry,  are  we  going  to  have  ade- 
quate protection  for  consumers  in  this 
substitute?  After  all.  we  keep  hearing 
that  the  substitute  is  not  a  strong  sub- 
stitute. Well,  Mr.  President,  the  sub- 
stitute takes  70  percent  of  what  Ameri- 
cans watch  via  cable  television  today 
and  regulates  it.  Seventy  percent  of 
what  cable  subscribers  look  at  on  TV 
will  be  regulated  under  the  substitute, 
because  70  percent  of  what  they  watch 
are  over-the-air  broadcast  signals. 


Furthermore,  we  apply  this  rate  reg- 
ulation to  virtually  every  cable  system 
in  America  because  we  make  the  defi- 
nition of  effective  competition  tough- 
er. We  do  not  say  six  over-the-air 
broadcast  signals  are  adequate.  We  say 
you  have  to  have  a  multichannel  alter- 
native in  your  region,  or  your  cable 
system  is  regulated.  Therefore,  99  per- 
cent of  America  will  be  rate  regulated. 

Let  me  turn  to  customer  service.  We 
mandate  the  same  service  standards  as 
S.  12.  Additionally,  our  substitute  does 
the  same  thing  that  S.  12  does  on  tech- 
nical standards,  exactly  the  same.  It 
does  the  same  thing  that  S.  12  does  on 
home  wiring.  Finally,  it  does  the  same 
thing  that  S.  12  does  on  retransmission 
consent.  We  strengthen  broadcasting. 

I  heard  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
say  the  alternative  does  not  do  any- 
thing for  competition.  Well,  with 
retransmission  consent  and  must- 
carry,  you  clearly  are  doing  something 
for  competition,  because  you  are 
strengthening  the  ability  of  broad- 
casters to  offer  quality  product  to  con- 
sumers. 

I  also  heard  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri say  that  S.  12.  by  eliminating  the 
12-12-12  rule,  is  going  to  hurt  competi- 
tion. I  disagree  with  that.  If  you  elimi- 
nate the  12-12-12  rule,  you  are 
strengthening  broadcasters'  ability  to 
compete  because  you  are  allowing 
them  to  reduce  costs  and  increase  ad- 
vertising sales.  And,  this  all  can  be 
done  while  preserving  local  diversity. 

Our  amendment  also  does  the  same 
thing  as  S.  12  does  on  multiple  fran- 
chises. Local  franchising  authority 
cannot  prevent  second  operators  from 
offering  an  alternative  service.  In  addi- 
tion to  that,  we  have  a  rural  telephone 
exemption  which  allows  the  telephone 
companies  to  provide  video  program- 
ming in  rural  areas. 

So  there  are  only  two  real  differences 
between  the  substitute  and  S.  12.  and 
these  two  differences  are  on  mandated 
access  to  programming  and  upper-tier 
rate  regulation.  These  differences  leave 
us  with  two  choices.  Choice  No.  1:  Do 
you  want  to  require  people  to  sell  their 
programming  to  their  own  competi- 
tors? Choice  No.  2:  Do  you  want  to  have 
all  video  entertainment  regulated  in 
the  United  States  or  only  the  flow  of 
information  sufficient  to  guarantee 
competition?  I  think  the  choice  is  very 
clear.  I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
20  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore]  is 
recognized  for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
thank  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  and  the  manager  of 
the  bill  for  yielding  me  this  time.  I  say 
to  my  colleagues  that  my  voice  is  a  lit- 
tle strained  this  morning,  so  I  will  just 
express  the  hope  that  I  can  make  my- 


self clear  on  this.  I  feel  so  strongly 
about  it  that  I  hope  that  will  be  pos- 
sible. 

I  rise  to  oppose  the  Packwood-Wirth- 
Kerry  substitute  in  the  strongest  pos- 
sible terms. 

My  colleague  from  Massachusetts 
asked  a  moment  ago  what  happened  to 
the  market.  Well,  what  happened  to 
the  market  is  the  market  has  been 
strangled  by  this  monopoly.  There  is 
no  market.  There  is  a  monopoly.  There 
is  no  market  because  there  is  no  com- 
petition. There  is  no  competition  be- 
cause the  Congress  decreed  that  there 
shall  be  no  competition  for  cable. 

That  is  why  we  are  here.  It  was  a 
mistake.  Some  aspects  of  it  were  help- 
ful. It  is  a  reference  to  the  1984  Cable 
Act.  But  overall  it  went  so  far  that  the 
participants  in  the  cable  industry  were 
tempted  so  many  of  them  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  monopoly  by  raising 
taxes,  just  time  and  time  again,  and 
turning  a  deaf  ear  toward  service,  and 
strangling  any  potential  competition 
by  using  their  leverage  in  the  market- 
place. 

Yesterday  my  good  friend,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado,  stated  that  the 
program  access  provisions  of  this  bill 
have  nothing  to  do  with  rates  and  serv- 
ice. Mr.  President,  as  the  committee 
has  so  thorougly  determined  over  the 
past  6  years,  and  as  the  behavior  of  this 
industry  has  so  dramatically  dem- 
onstrated, the  bill's  program  access 
provisions — and  the  competition  it 
stimulates — has  everything  to  do  with 
cable  rates.  Competition  holds  rates 
down.  When  the  competition  is  elimi- 
nated the  rates  go  up.  That  is  elemen- 
tary and  that  is  the  reason  why  people 
are  paying  such  high  rates  today. 

We  have  heard  references  by  the  pro- 
ponents of  the  substitute  to  the  fact 
that  there  is  no  problem  with  cable 
rates.  What  is  the  big  problem?  What 
are  we  trying  to  remedy  here?  Come  to 
some  of  the  town  hall  meetings  I  have 
in  Tennessee,  or  accompany  the  vast 
majority  of  Senators  in  this  Chamber 
when  they  go  back  to  their  home 
States,  and  you  will  hear  there  is  a 
problem.  The  rates  have  been  sky- 
rocketing. 

Mayors  have  been  besieged  by  their 
constituents  asking  what  in  the  world 
can  be  done.  Some  out-of-State  con- 
glomerate comes  in  and  uses  junk 
bonds  to  buy  up  a  local  cable  system 
and  incurs  an  enormous  amount  of 
debt,  and  the  only  way  they  can  fi- 
nance it  is  by  raising  rates  until  the 
people  just  cannot  stand  it  anymore. 

S.  12  has  a  remedy  for  that  situation 
and  the  preferred  remedy  is  competi- 
tion. That  is  the  American  way. 

I  was  particularly  struck,  may  I  say, 
by  the  eloquent  historical  examples  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  chose  to  illus- 
trate the  problems  within  the  commu- 
nications industry  when  the  incum- 
bent, dominant  player  does  everything 
in  its  might  to  shut  out  the  new,  up- 
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start  entrant.  He  used  the  example  of 
AM  n  -dio  shutting  out  FM,  of  VHF  tel 
evisicQ  shutting  out  UHF.  of  AT&T 
shutt  ng  out  new  long  distance  com- 
petitc  rs  such  as  MCI,  of  broadcasters 
shutt  ng  out  cable,  and  of  the  steps  the 
Congi  BBS  and  FCC  took  to  ensure  that 
the  n  ivi  entrant  might  have  a  chance 
to 
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Senator  was  exactly  correct.  But 
(le  did  not  do  was  finish  the  por- 
anticompetitive  behavior.  That 
has  another  chapter.  What  we 
,re  facing  is  cable  doing  every- 
possible  to  shut  out  its  competi- 
atellite  dishes,  wireless,  new  di- 
hroadcast  satellite  services. 
Senator's  analogy  was  perfect.  I 
not  have  said  it  better.  The  Con- 
must  protect  these  new  entrants 
unfair  monopolistic  exploi- 
of  its  dominance  in  this  market- 
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our  colleagues  make  no  mistake 
what  is  being  debated  here.  Do 
any  misunderstanding  about 
substitute.  By  completely  killing 
program  access  provisions  of  S. 
!  Packwood-Wirth  substitute  en- 
eliminates  the  potential  for  any 
comp4tition  whatsoever  in  the  cable 
marki  tplace. 

The  cable  industry  is  much  more  con- 
cernei  about  competition  than  about 
reguh  tion.  Given  a  choice  they  will 
say  e  rery  time:  Well,  if  we  have  to 
have  something,  give  us  some  little 
reguh  tion 

Tha ,  is  what  the  substitute  does. 
Some  little  regulation.  But  they  do  not 
want  jompetition.  So  that  is  why  the 
substi  ;ute  zeros  in  on  the  provisions  of 
S.  12  >  hich  are  designed  to  ensure  com- 
petiti  in,  and  they  try  to  eliminate  it 
altoge  ther. 

The  substitute  is  a  vote  against  com- 
petitii  in  and  a  vote  to  expand  the  mo- 
nopol;  stranglehold  of  companies  like 
TCI  which  now  hold  consumers  in  its 
grip  t  iroughout  the  country. 

As  t  le  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
and  tl  e  ranking  Republican  on  the  full 
committee  have  so  eloquently  noted 
and  yesterday,  the  substitute 
down  the  ratepayer  protections 
further  exposing  consumers  to 
-gouging  practices  of  cable  op- 
practices  which  have  so  thor- 
ough!^ been  exposed  not  only  by  the 
Senat !,  but  by  the  GAO.  by  the  Federal 
Comnr  unications  Commission,  by  the 
Justic  B  Department,  by  the  State  at- 
torneys general,  and  by  many,  many 
other; 
But 


2. 
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most  importantly,  and  most 
troubling,  the  substitute  completely 
elimii  ates  the  recognition  provisions 
of  S.  12  which  will  ensure  that  some 
modes  t  measure  of  competition  might 
arise. 

I  wokild  like  to  briefly  review  how  the 
progn  m  access  provisions  of  S.  12  pro- 
mote ompetition.  These  provisions  are 
elimii  ated  in  the  substitute. 

Firs :  of  all,  the  bill  establishes  the 
princi  )le   that   program   services   like 


ESPN.  CNN,  USA.  and  others,  must  be 
made  available  to  the  3.6  million  fami- 
lies— mostly  in  rural  areas— who  have 
paid  an  average  of  about  S3.600  each  in 
hard-earned  money  to  buy  a  home  sat- 
ellite dish  and  receiver.  Most  of  these 
families  live  along  roads  cable  has  cho- 
sen not  to  serve,  roads  in  West  Vir- 
ginia, roads  in  Tennessee,  roads  all 
over  this  country  that  do  not  have  the 
population  density  to  attract  the  cable 
investors  and  the  new  conglomerates 
using  junk  bonds  who  want  to  milk  the 
profits  out  of  those  communities  where 
there  is  enough  of  a  population  to  get 
in  there  and  really  go  to  town. 

What  about  these  rural  consumers? 
What  would  happen  to  them  under  the 
substitute?  It  is  very  simple:  the  sub- 
stitute tells  these  3.6  million  families 
that  they  do  not  deserve  the  right  to 
participate  in  the  communications  rev- 
olution, that  they  do  not  deserve  the 
right  to  enjoy  access  to  the  kind  of 
programming  that  is  available  in  the 
big  cities,  that  they  do  not  deserve  the 
benefits  of  new  communications  tech- 
nologies, some  of  which  were  made  pos- 
sible. I  might  add.  by  taxpayer  invest- 
ments in  the  space  program.  That  is 
where  these  communications  satellites 
come  from.  And  we  cannot  stand  by 
and  see  this  cable  monopoly  just  lay 
claim  to  this  new  technology  which  has 
the  ability  to  compete  with  them  and 
strangle  it  to  prevent  any  kind  of  com- 
petition and  any  kind  of  service  to  the 
rural  areas  of  my  State  and  the  other 
States  with  rural  areas. 

A  vote  for  this  substitute  is  a  vote 
against  these  3.5  million  backyard  sat- 
ellite dish  owners.  We  have  heard  from 
these  folks  before,  when  legislation  has 
been  before  this  body.  They  feel  even 
stronger  about  it  now  than  they  did 
last  year  and  the  year  before  because 
they  continue  to  face  price  discrimina- 
tion by  the  cable-dominated  program- 
ming services. 

I  would  like  to  place  in  the  Record, 
and  I  will  ask  for  consent  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  statement,  a  breakdown 
of  where  these  families  live:  113,000  in 
Tennessee  alone,  85.000  in  Missouri, 
266,000  in  Texas.  163,000  in  Florida. 
325,000  in  California,  and  so  on. 

And  mark  my  words,  Mr.  President, 
every  single  one  of  these  satellite  dish 
families  is  going  to  pay  very  close  at- 
tention to  this  debate  here  today.  A  lot 
of  them  are  watching  it  right  now.  A 
lot  of  them  are  following  it  very  close- 
ly. They  waited  for  years  for  some  jus- 
tice here  and  they  know  the  only  place 
they  can  find  justice  is  on  this  Senate 
floor  and  with  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  representing  the  Amer- 
ican people.  They  have  had  it  up  to 
here  because  they  have  been  victimized 
by  this  industry  that  has  tried  to  com- 
pletely cut  them  out. 

And  believe  me  they  will  know  who 
stood  up  for  them  and  who  stood 
against  them  here  today.  They  will 
know  about  this  vote  because  it  is  the 


key  vote  for  satellite  dish  owners  and 
for  others  who  want  access  to  competi- 
tive services  challenging  the  cable  mo- 
nopoly. It  is  the  key  vote  for  the 
Consumer  Federation  of  America  for 
similar  reasons. 

Let  me  continue  by  saying  that  the 
program  access  provisions  state  that  if 
a  satellite-delivered  programming  serv- 
ice is  owned  by  a  cable  company,  then 
it  must  not  unreasonably  refuse  to 
offer  that  service  to  satellite  dish  dis- 
tributors at  fair  terms. 

We  have  had  some  references  to  the 
fact  that  we  never  make  anybody  sell 
to  somebody  they  do  not  want  to  sell 
to.  That  is  utter  nonsense,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. If  you  have  a  supermarket  chain 
and  you  have  a  food  processor,  and 
next  door  to  the  supermarket  is  a  little 
mom  and  pop  grocery  store,  if  that  su- 
permarket chain  attempts  to  use  its 
market  dominance  to  tell  its  whole- 
saler supplier:  do  not  you  serve  my 
competition,  the  Government  says  you 
have  to  serve  his  competition,  because 
if  you  cut  them  off  and  use  your  mar- 
ket power  to  force  your  competition 
out  of  business,  it  is  a  violation  of  the 
antitrust  laws.  We  do  that  every  day  in 
this  country  in  dozens  and  hundreds  of 
industries.  Here  the  antitrust  laws 
have  not  been  enforced.  Here  it  re- 
quires action  by  the  Congress  to  pr^.-- 
tect  these  rural  consumers,  to  protect 
those  in  the  cities  who  are  denied  ac- 
cess to  competitive  programming  serv- 
ices. 

S.  12  still  allows  a  cable  programmer 
to  involve  reasonable  business  require- 
ments when  deciding  who  should  dis- 
tribute its  services.  And  it  allows  a 
programmer  to  charge  rates  that  re- 
flect true  costs. 

What  S.  12  would  not  allow— and 
what  the  substitute  would  encourage 
and  foster — is  the  tactic  some  cable- 
controlled  programmers  now  use  on 
satellite  dish,  and  wireless  cable  dis- 
tributors: that  is.  the  practice  of 
charging  wholesale  rates  much  greater 
than  are  charged  to  cable  companies. 

What  this,  in  effect,  does,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  drive  up  rates  for  consumers 
who  would  choose  competiting  tech- 
nologies such  as  satellite  dishes,  wire- 
less, or  potentially  the  new  direct 
broadcast  satellites  [DBS].  Thus,  any 
form  of  competition  is  stifled. 

Let  us  look  at  exactly  how  this 
works: 

Cable  programming  services — CNN, 
ESPN,  HBO,  and  so  on— place  their 
channels  on  a  satellite  and  make  these 
signals  available  to  cable  operators. 
The  cable  company  then  pays  the  pro- 
grammer a  fee  per  subscriber. 

If  you  live  outside  an  area  cable  has 
chosen  to  serve,  or  if  you  simply  do  not 
like  the  service  and  rates  of  the  local 
cable  operator,  you  can  spend  several 
thousand  dollars  for  a  satellite  dish,  or 
in  some  communities  subscribe  to  a 
wireless  cable  system.  In  a  few  years 
you  may  even  be  able  to  subscribe  to  a 


new  high-powered  DBS  service  which 
employs  a  very  small  dish  you  could 
put  on  your  windowsill. 

But  even  though  you  may  be  able  to 
choose  one  of  these  alternatives,  you 
are  going  to  pay  through  the  nose  for 
that  choice,  because  the  prices  dis- 
tributors must  pay  to  make  those 
channels  available  to  cables"  competi- 
tors are  much,  much  greater  than  the 
local  cable  operator  pays. 

Look  at  these  specific  examples,  cov- 
ering almost  all  the  major  program- 
ming channels,  those  which  make  up 
what  most  of  us  think  of  as  cable: 

Here  is  AMC/Bravo.  Here  is  the  price 
for  a  cable  subscriber,  25  to  30  cents. 
Here  is  the  price  to  satellite  dish  own- 
ers, $1.20  to  $1.60. 

Here  is  ESPN— 54  cents  to  the  cable 
subscriber,  28  cents  to  the  satellite  dish 
operator. 

Look,  you  can  go  right  down  the  list 
of  these  examples.  In  every  case,  the 
cost  of  distributing  this  in  no  way  ex- 
plains what  is  happening.  In  fact,  the 
Justice  Department  studied  that  very 
question,  the  Bush  Justice  Depart- 
ment, and  has  issued  a  formal  opinion 
saying  that  it  does  not  justify  the  dif- 
ference whatsoever. 

In  fact,  the  actual  cost  is  lower  to 
distribute  the  programming  to  satellite 
dish  operators.  That  is  just  common 
sense,  Mr.  President.  The  capital  cost 
of  building  a  cable  distribution  system 
is  borne  by  the  distributor.  The  capital 
cost  of  a  satellite  dish  distribution  sys- 
tem is  borne  by  the  consumer. 

So  why  should  the  cost  of  delivering 
the  program  to  a  satellite  dish  opera- 
tor be  greater  than  the  cost  of  deliver- 
ing it  to  a  cable  customer? 

It  is  no  mystery.  It  is  monopoly 
power.  The  cable  industry  so  com- 
pletely controls  the  programming  serv- 
ices— first  of  all.  by  owning  most  of 
them,  and,  second,  by  providing  80,  90, 
95  percent  of  the  revenue  for  the  rest — 
that  they  keep  them  under  their 
thumb,  and  they  tell  them,  "'If  you 
charge  competitive  rates  to  the  sat- 
ellite dish  operators  and  the  other 
competitors  of  cable,  you  may  just 
have  problems  getting  continued  ac- 
cess to  our  cable  networks."  Since  that 
is  where  most  of  their  revenue  comes 
from,  they  are  scared,  and  so  they  do 
not  provide  the  service  at  competitive 
rates. 

Let  us  look  at  some  other  examples 
of  this  phenomenon. 

Here  in  Netlink,  $1.03  to  the  cable 
consumer,  $3.40  to  the  satellite  dish  op- 
erator: Superstation,  $5.90  to  the  cable 
operator,  $2.50  to  $3.10  to  the  satellite 
dish  operator.  MTV,  15  cents  to  29  cents 
to  the  cable  customer,  $1.70  to  $2.50  to 
the  satellite  dish  operator. 

Here  are  the  programs  distribution 
prices  for  vertically  integrated  chan- 
nels. 

The  blue  line  shows  the  fantastic  in- 
crease that  is  charged  to  the  competi- 
tors of  cable. 
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And  here  is  a  typical  packa.ge,  61  per- 
cent higher  for  the  competitor.  And 
when  you  factor  in  the  capital  cost, 
with  the  consumers  making  the  invest- 
ment in  satellite  dish  operation,  in  the 
satellite  dish  distribution  system,  their 
costs  which  they  pay  are  368  percent 
higher  than  the  prices  paid  by  the 
cable  customer. 

Mr.  President,  the  real  question  here 
is  not  what  is  happening.  We  know 
what  is  happening,  they  are  taking  ad- 
vantage of  their  monopoly  power  to 
charge  as  much  money  as  they  possible 
can.  That  is  no  mystery.  The  pattern  is 
crystal  clear.  They  charge  one  rate  to 
cable  and  then  a  rate  many  times  that 
to  anybody  who  uses  one  of  the  com- 
petitors to  cables. 

The  supporters  of  the  substitute  stat- 
ed earlier  this  week  that  this  wholesale 
price  gouging  has  nothing  to  do  with 
consumer  prices:  that  consumers  do 
not  care  about  these  practices.  Believe 
me,  Mr.  President,  they  know.  They 
knew  when  the  scrambling  started. 
They  knew  when  the  rates  were  set  at 
a  level  many  times  higher  than  what 
the  cable  customers  have  to  pay.  All 
they  have  to  do  is  look  at  their  bills. 
And  anybody  who  suffers  the  illusion 
that  these  folks  do  not  know  what  is 
happening  to  them  better  take  another 
look.  They  know  exactly  what  is  hap- 
pening to  them.  And  they  know  exactly 
what  is  being  debated  on  the  floor  of 
this  Senate  Chamber  right  here  today. 
And  they  are  going  to  know  who  stood 
up  for  them  and  who  stood  up  for  the 
cable  monopoly  against  them.  It  is  just 
that  simple,  Mr.  President. 

I  suppose  the  cable  companies  might 
say,  "Well,  those  folks  choose  to  live  in 
the  country  *  *  *  let  them  pay  it." 

Well,  they  are  paying  for  it  all 
right — through  the  nose  they  are  pay- 
ing for  it,  and  they  are  fed  up  with  it. 

It  is  no  secret  why  this  pattern  ex- 
ists. For  many  years  the  cable  operator 
feared  competition  from  satellite 
dishes  and  forced  the  programming 
service  to  deny  access  to  dish  owners. 
That  was  an  easy  sell,  frankly,  since 
many  of  these  programmers  were 
owned  by  cable  operators  and  still  are. 

Now,  the  more  insidious  discrimina- 
tion against  dish  owners  is  in  pricing, 
as  we  see  in  these  dramatic  price  com- 
parisons. 

Mr.  President,  before  I  lose  my  voice 
completely,  I  point  out  that,  while  this 
rate  picture  reflects  the  information 
we  were  able  to  obtain  about  the  cable 
and  satellite  dish  marketplace,  the 
same  thing  holds  for  wireless  cable. 
And  the  same  grim  marketplace  faces 
the  new  DBS  services  if  we  do  not  re- 
ject the  Packwood-Wirth  substitute 
and  adopt  the  committee  bill. 

There  is  yet  another  dark  cloud 
hanging  over  the  future  of  competition 
in  this  industry.  I  mentioned  DBS. 
Most  of  us  are  familiar  with  the  tradi- 
tional backyard  dishes. 

The  new  dishes  are  about  this  large. 
They  are  very  small  and  very  efficient. 


But  without  legislation,  this  new 
technology  will  be  smothered  in  the 
crib.  It  will  be  completely  killed  off. 
Because,  in  order  to  survive,  the  small 
dishes  have  to  have  fair  and  competi- 
tive access  to  programming  and  the 
cable  industry  wants  to  shut  it  down. 
They  have  organized  themselves  under 
the  leadership  of  the  powerful  TCI  to 
develop  this  PrimeSUr  Co..  which  is 
going  to  be  their  entity  of  DBS,  and 
they  are  going  to  use  that  according  to 
their  plans  to  try  to  shut  down  com- 
petition also. 

New  DBS  satellites  will  employ  a 
small— as  small  as  an  18-inch  dish, 
making  this  technological  break- 
through available  to  many  millions  of 
families  who  for  whatever  reason — zon- 
ing restrictions,  cost,  terrain — cannot 
purchase  a  large  dish  or  subscribe  to 
wireless  cable. 

But  without  this  legislation,  not  only 
can  DBS  services  expect  discrimina- 
tory program  access  and  pricing  by 
cable-owned  programs,  they  face  a  new 
kind  of  cartel  by  cable  and  their  pro- 
gramming subsidiaries. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  place 
in  the  Record  a  January  13,  1992,  arti- 
cle from  Multichannel  News,  a  trade 
publication.  Entitled  "Attorneys  Gen- 
eral Threaten  PrimeStar  Suit,"  this 
article  chronicles  a  29-State  investiga- 
tion of  a  cable  MSO-controUed  direct- 
broadcast  satellite  service  called 
PrimeStar. 

What  has  been  alleged  is  that 
PrimeStar  "may  have  violated  anti- 
trust laws  by  denying  access  to  cable- 
owned  programming  to  potential  com- 
petitors, or  providing  access  but  only 
on  prohibitive  terms.  The  NAAG  is 
concerned  about  this  behavior  because 
of  its  effects  on  other  jxitential  DBS 
entrants,  as  well  as  wireless  cable  and 
other  cable  competitors." 

And  who  owns  PrimeStar?  No  sur- 
prise: The  10  largest  cable  companies, 
led  by  the  biggest  and  most  powerful, 
TCI. 

So  the  problem  goes  even  deeper  than 
the  arbitrary  pricing  of  cable  program- 
ming for  cable  and  satellite  dish  own- 
ers. It  goes  to  the  heart  of  the  issue — 
cable's  determination  to  go  to  any  end 
to  thwart  competition. 

I  repeat,  Mr.  President:  The  program 
access  provisions  of  this  bill  have  ev- 
erything to  do  with  price  and  service. 

The  program  access  provisions  of  S. 
12  are  considered  essential  to  sound 
policy  governing  this  industry  by  the 
broadest  possible  spectrum  of  interests: 
the  National  Rural  Electric  Associa- 
tion, the  Consumer  Federation  of 
America,  the  Wireless  Cable  Associa- 
tion, the  Consumer  Satellite  Coalition, 
the  National  Farmers  Union,  the  Na- 
tional Rural  Telecommunications  Co- 
operative, and  many  others. 

Indeed,  the  Satellite  Broadcasting 
and  Communications  Association, 
which  includes  not  only  satellite  dish 
dealers  and  distributors  but  program- 
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Estim4ted  number  of  Satellite  Systems. 
January  1. 1991 

76.700 

5,000 

47,000 

52.500 

325,000 

47,250 

11.000 

Delaware 6.500 

of  Columbia 1,600 

162,500 

82.250 

1,100 

27,200 

88,400 

82,900 

51,800 

47,600 

59,250 

61,000 

17.800 

31,400 

13.000 

120.000 

47.000 

49,900 

84,500 

38.850 

40.800 

29.800 

■sey 20.000 

15,500 

21.700 

119.500 

1  lakota 14.900 

[(JaroUna 139.500 

110.000 

56.700 

68.000 

Pennsylvania 90,700 


Florida 

Georgis 

Hawaii 

Idaho.. 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiapa 

Maine 

MarylsJid 

Massac  lusetts 

Michigi  ,n 

Minnes  >ta 

Mississ  ppi 

Missou  i 

Montai  a 

Nebras  :a 

Nevada 

New  Je  's 

New  Hs  mpshire . 

New  M4xico . 

New" 

North  ; 

North  < 

Ohio. 


•  Yc  rk . 


Rhode  Island 3.600 

South  Carolina 54.400 

South  Dakota 16.500 

Tennessee 113,600 

Texas 265,800 

U.S.  Territories 10.400 

Utah 20,400 

Vermont 19,500 

Virginia 75,000 

Washington 68,600 

West  Virginia 42,000 

Wisconsin 58,300 

Wyoming 14,500 

Source:  Satellite  Broadcasting  and  Com- 
munications Association. 

[From  Multichannel  News.  Jan.  13.  1992] 

Attys.  Gen.  Threaten  Pri.meStar  Suit 
(By  Rachel  W.  Thompson) 

A  nearly  two-year-old  antitrust  investiga- 
tion of  PrimeStar  Partners,  the  cable  MSO- 
controUed  direct-broadcast  satellite  service, 
has  reached  an  extremely  sensitive  stage  and 
could  erupt  into  a  lawsuit  at  any  time. 

Two  high-level  individuals  working  on  op- 
posite sides  of  one  probe,  by  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Attorneys  General,  said  serious 
settlement  talks  among  NAAG  officials  and 
PrimeStar  backers  began  in  early  December. 

Those  talks  could  collapse  at  any  time, 
they  said,  and  legal  action  would  almost  cer- 
tainly result.  The  NAAG  as  an  organization 
has  no  prosecutorial  authority;  rather,  a 
lawsuit  would  be  brought  by  a  group  of 
states. 

The  companies  directly  involved  in  the 
probe  include  nine  top  cable  MSOs  and  a 
General  Electric  Co.  satellite  subsidiary  GE 
Americom.  The  cable  TV  task  force  conduct- 
ing the  investigation  consists  of  attorneys 
general  from  California.  Massachusetts. 
Texas.  New  York.  Ohio,  Maryland  and  Penn- 
sylvania. 

The  NAAG  task  force  has  concluded  that 
the  10  companies  may  have  violated  anti- 
trust laws  by  denying  access  to  cable-owned 
programming  to  potential  competitors,  or 
providing  access  but  only  on  prohibitive 
terms,  sources  said.  The  NAAG  is  concerned 
about  this  behavior  because  of  its  effects  on 
other  potential  DBS  entrants,  as  well  as 
wireless  cable  and  other  cable  competitors. 

While  a  draft  complaint  has  reportedly 
been  drawn  up.  no  details  of  its  contents 
could  be  learned,  nor  is  it  clear  what  correc- 
tive steps  NAAG  members  are  seeking. 

Several  attorneys,  and  PrimeStar  officials, 
declined  comment  on  the  situation. 

"Every  week  that  goes  by  makes  it  less 
likely  there  will  be  a  lawsuit."  commented 
one  individual  involved  in  the  talks,  who  em- 
phasized that  it  was  impossible  to  predict  an 
outcome. 

•■It  really  is  an  enormously  sensitive  situa- 
tion." said  another. 

While  the  NAAG  inquiry  has  focused  on 
companies  involved  in  PrimeStar.  its  scope 
is  not  limited  to  that  entity's  activities, 
sources  said. 

According  to  high-level  sources,  the  Na- 
tional Cable  Television  Association  was  in- 
formed as  recently  as  two  months  ago  that  it 
too  was  a  target  of  the  probe.  The  NCTA 
could  be  pulled  in  by  virtue  of  having  under- 
taken certain  actions  at  the  behest  of  its 
members. 

It  could  not  be  determined  whether  the 
NCTA,  which  had  no  comment,  was  partici- 
pating directly  in  the  settlement  talks. 

The  Department  of  Justice,  which  has  been 
conducting  a  parallel  inquiry,  is  monitoring 
the  negotiations,  but  has  not  determined  a 
course  of  action,  sources  said.  However,  they 


indicated  that  they  believed  the  DOJ  was 
less  inclined  to  pursue  action  and  would 
probably  have  dropped  its  inquiry  if  not  for 
the  states'  actions. 

A  total  of  29  states  were  represented,  in- 
cluding the  seven  conducting  the  probe,  at  a 
one-day  briefing  by  the  cable  task  force  in 
Chicago  last  Thursday  that  was  designed  to 
brief  states  that  might  want  to  join  a  law- 
suit. 

Another  round  of  settlement  talks  is  ex- 
pected to  take  place  mid-week  in  New  York. 

The  NAAG  and  DOJ  commenced  parallel 
inquiries  of  PrimeStar  in  April  1990  after 
four  U.S.  senators  sounded  alarms  about  the 
venture's  possible  antitrust  implications. 
Among  the  senators'  concerns  was  the  cable 
industry's  extensive  control  over  program- 
ming and  the  potential  for  PrimeStar  MSOs 
to  use  unfair  pricing  against  DBS  competi- 
tors and  others. 

At  the  time,  the  Ku-band  satellite  service 
had  positioned  itself  primarily  as  a  delivery 
system  for  those  homes  that  could  not  be 
reached  economically  by  traditional  cable 
systems  and  for  whom  larger  C-band  satellite 
dishes  were  not  an  option.  Also,  a  consor- 
tium of  Cablevision  Systems  Corp..  NBC. 
News  Corp.  and  Hughes  Communications  had 
formed  the  Sky  Cable  high-power  DBS  serv- 
ice. 

PrimeStar  Partners  is  controlled  by  Time 
Warner  Inc.'s  American  Television  Si  Com- 
munications Corp.  and  Warner  Cable  Com- 
munications Inc..  Cox  Cable  Communica- 
tions. Comcast  Corp..  Telecommunications 
Inc..  Viacom  Cable  Inc..  Continental  Cable- 
vision.  NewChannel  Corp..  and  GE 
Americom. 

Separately.  Viacom  International  CEO 
Frank  Biondi  disclosed  during  a  Paine 
Webber  meeting  in  December  that  Viacom 
has  written  off  its  investment  in  PrimeStar 
and  intends  to  leave  the  partnership. 

"We  are  still  currently  a  partner  In 
PrimeStar.  but  we  are  working  out  our 
exit,"  a  Viacom  spokeswoman  confirmed  last 
week." 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
items  I  am  including  is  an  article  from 
Multichannel  News  which  refers  to  a 
lawsuit  by  State  attorneys  general 
threatened  against  this  Prime  Star  Co. 
that  is  planned  to  be  used  by  the  cable 
industry  to  shut  down  direct  broadcast 
satellites. 

Let  me  just  conclude  briefly.  Mr. 
President,  by  saying  let  us  let  competi- 
tion exist  and  let  us  allow  the  consum- 
ers to  choose.  That  is  the  American 
way.  That  is  the  way  embodied  in  this 
legislation.  The  consumer  abuses  and 
anticompetitive  behavior  so  prevalent 
in  this  industry  will  not  go  away  unless 
S.  12  passes.  I  strongly  urge  our  col- 
leagues to  reject  this  anticompetitive 
substitute,  stand  up  for  competition 
and  the  consumers  by  voting  "no  "  on 
the  substitute  and  voting  ""yes"  on  S. 
12. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Akaka).  The  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  a  minute  and  a  half.  We  have 
heard  constant  references  to  the  Bush 
administration  report,  the  Justice  De- 
partment report.  I  want  to  read  from 
the  Justice  Department  report  because 
nobody  else  has.  It  is  not  a  Justice  De- 
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partment  report:  "The  views  expressed 
herein  are  not  purported  to  represent 
those  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Jus- 
tice." 

Moreover,  in  a  very  critical  footnote 
on  page  28: 

*  *  *  although  the  best  estimate  of  the 
market  power  effect  is  that  it  explains  about 
half  of  the  total  price  increase,  the  95  per- 
cent confidence  interval  Indicates  the  effect 
may  be  anywhere  from  close  to  zero  to  al- 
most 100  percent. 

That  is  one  hell  of  a  range — from 
close  to  zero  to  100  percent.  And  the  in- 
dividual is  not  speaking  for  the  Justice 
Department. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent this  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Market  Power  and  Price  Increases  for 
Basic  Cable  Service  Since  Deregulation, 
august  6.  1991 

(By  Robert  Rubinovitz)' 

ABSTRACT 

Since  the  deregrulation  of  rates  for  basic 
cable  television  service,  increases  in  prices 
have  outpaced  the  rate  of  inflation.  This 
paper  examines  whether  or  not  market 
power  by  cable  systems  explains  the  price  in- 
creases since  deregulation.  A  "quasi-supply" 
function  for  cable  systems  before  and  after 
deregulation  is  estimated  and  this  provides 
an  estimate  of  a  parameter  that  indexes  the 
degree  to  which  market  power  changed  after 
deregulation.  By  making  assumptions  about 
the  level  of  market  power  before  deregula- 
tion, this  estimate  can  be  used  to  determine 
the  extent  to  which  the  price  increases  since 
deregulation  are,  on  average,  due  to  the  ex- 
ercise of  market  power.  Using  this  tech- 
nique, at  least  45-50%  of  the  price  increase 
since  deregulation  is  due  to  market  power. 
This  result  is  robust  to  different  assump- 
tions about  the  form  of  the  quasi-supply 
function,  but  the  percentage  can  be  higher 
depending  on  the  degree  of  market  power  ex- 
ercised by  cable  systems  before  deregulation 
and  on  the  size  of  the  demand  elasticity  for 
basic  cable  service. 

A  remaining  question  about  these  results, 
which  is  alluded  to  above,  is  the  effect  of  re- 
stricting the  sample  to  only  those  systems 
that  did  not  have  an  expanded  basic  tier.  The 
decision  by  the  cable  system  to  use  an  ex- 
panded basic  tier  would  seem  to  be  driven 
primarily  by  the  preference  of  consumers  in 
the  franchise  area  for  basic  and  expanded 
basic  programming.  At  the  same  time,  how- 
ever, it  could  be  that  the  market  power  cable 
systems  have  in  expanded  basic  program- 
ming could  also  play  a  role  in  this  decision. 
Thus,  it  is  not  clear  if  leaving  systems  out  of 
the  sample  that  have  expanded  basic  tiers  is 
imparting  a  downward  or  upward  bias  to  the 
results. 

Thus,  although  the  best  estimate  of  the 
market  power  effect  is  that  it  explains  about 
half  of  the  total  price  increase,  the  95%  con- 


'  Economist.  Antitrust  Division.  U.S.  Department 
of  Justice.  The  views  expressed  herein  are  not  pur- 
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fidence  interval  indicates  the  effect  may  be 
anywhere  from  close  to  zero  to  almost  100%. 

Mr.  GORE.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KERRY.  I  do  not  have  enough 
time  to  yield.  I  will  yield  on  their  time. 
But  let  me  address  one  other  point. 
This  is  supposed  to  be  a  consumer  bill. 
What  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
talked  about  are  wholesale  prices.  The 
fact  remains  that  cable  consumers  pay^ 
more  than  satellite  dish  consumers  for 
basic  programming.  A  typical  satellite 
dish  price  is  $16.83.  The  average  cable 
price  for  a  comparable  package  is 
S18.B4. 

What  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
wants  us  to  do  is  make  sure  the  cable 
companies  give  a  bigger  margin  of  prof- 
it to  the  wholesalers.  There  is  no  guar- 
antee, however,  that  the  consimier  is 
going  to  see  of  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  GORE.  Will  the  chairman  yield 
for  30  seconds? 

Mr.  INOUYE.  I  am  pleased  to  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  just  to 
make  the  point  again,  my  colleague 
from  Massachusetts  may  have  mis- 
understood. If  I  can  refer  to  this  chart 
again,  these  are  retail  prices.  These  are 
not  wholesale  prices.  These  are  retail 
prices. 

It  is  not  a  big  mystery.  I  am  sur- 
prised there  is  any  debate  about  that. 
These  are  retail  prices,  61  percent  high- 
er. In  conclusion  here,  the  Justice  De- 
partment indicated,  as  I  heard  the  foot- 
note, that  anticompetitive  market 
power  may  be  responsible  for  100  per- 
cent of  the  extra  charges  to  these  cus- 
tomers. But  their  best  estimate  is  it  is 
only  50  percent  directly  due  to  monop- 
oly power.  I  thought  it  was  a  very  in- 
teresting footnote. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  think  my  time  is  up. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Do  we  have  any  more 
time?  I  will,  let  the  point  go. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  8  minutes. 

I  was  struck  by  the  earlier  comment 
that  the  distinguished  Senator's  voice 
was  strained.  I  recognize  that.  I  also 
recognize  the  fact  that  his  logic  is 
strained. 

Let  me  go  through  some  of  the  points 
that  are  being  made.  First  of  all,  we 
were  told  of  the  CNBC  example — that 
CNBC  had  been  ""held  up"  somehow  by 
the  cable  operators. 

The  president  of  NBC,  according  to 
the  Wall  Street  Journal,  ""scoffed"  at 
that.  The  president  of  NBC,  who  pre- 
sumably was  held  up.  scoffed  at  that 
allegation. 

We  were  told  one  of  the  cable  opera- 
tors dropped  "The  Learning  Channel" 
so  the  value  of  the  channel  would  de- 
cline. But  the  chairman  of  that  com- 
pany said  that  was  untrue  and  a  reck- 
less accusation. 

Allegations  were  made  that  the  cable 
operators   pressured   Christian   Broad- 


casting Network  to  scramble  the  sig- 
nal. But  CBN.  Christian  Broadcasting 
Network,  wrote  those  who  are  alleging 
this,  saying  that  this  was  simply  not 
true. 

The  rate  issue  was  cited.  We  just 
heard  a  great  deal  of  data  about  rates 
going  up  for  satellite  dish  consumers. 
Wrong.  Again.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
two  examples  of  that.  First,  and  maybe 
most  important,  the  Commerce  Com- 
mittees  own  committee  report  found 
that  was  not  the  case.  Second,  I  have 
to  point  out  a  satellite  orbit  marketing 
document  in  which  they  are  advertis- 
ing for  only  516.90  a  month  the  follow- 
ing. CNN.  Headline  News,  ESPN,  TBCS. 
USA.  Discovery  Channel.  TNT;  Family 
Channel  and  a  premium  channel  such 
as  Showtime,  HBO  or  the  Disney  Chan- 
nel—all for  $16.90  a  month.  This  is 
lower  than  the  average  rate  for  basic 
cable. 

It  is  simply  inaccurate  to  say  that 
dish  consumers  pay  more  for  cable  pro- 
gramming. The  cable  operator  h2is  to 
include  a  variety  of  regulating  costs 
running  all  the  way  from  public  access 
to  EEO  requirements. 

The  Department  of  Justice  study  was 
cited.  The  Department  of  Justice  itself, 
as  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts pointed  out,  had  a  range  of 
error  of  100  percent.  That  is  pretty  sig- 
nificant to  have  plus  or  minus  100  per- 
cent. I  would  not  cite  that.  The  argu- 
ments for  access  are  filled  with  inac- 
curacies and  strained  logic. 

Let  me  respond  by  pointing  out  what 
a  friend  of  mine  just  told  me.  He  said, 
"I  do  not  understand  this  whole  de- 
bate." He  said.  ""I  subscribe  to  cable.  I 
pay  $31  a  month.  For  that.  ESPN,  by  it- 
self, is  worth  it.  And,  on  top  of  that, 
my  kids  get  all  of  this  other  program- 
ming, Disney,  Discovery,  and  so  on."' 
He  then  went  on  to  say  that  cable  is  a 
wonderfiit  value  for  our  household  and 
I  thank  the  cable  industry  for  provid- 
ing the  service. 

Let  me  again  point  out  what  this  de- 
bate is  and  is  not  about.  It  is  not  about 
regulation  of  basic  cable  rates.  There 
have  been  some  abuses  of  basic  cable 
rates.  The  FCC  ought  to  regulate  basic 
rates. 

Customer  service.  We  know  there 
have  been  problems  in  service  as  cable 
has  grown  so  dramatically.  Let  the 
FCC  set  customer  service  standards. 
That  is  in  the  substitute  and  in  S.  12  as 
well. 

Signal  quality.  We  realize  that  there 
are,  in  some  places,  problems  with  this, 
as  the  systems  have  expanded  very, 
very  rapidly  to  reach  the  public  de- 
mand. We  call  for  that  as  well. 

This  is  what  the  debate  ought  to  be 
about  and  this  is  what  the  substitute 
does.  We  should  not  get  into  the  radi- 
cal idea  of  this  access  provision.  Let 
me  tell  you  why  the  access  provisions 
in  S.  12  are  fundamentally  flawed.  I 
think  the  Senator  from  Alaska  was 
right.  The  provisions  raise  basic  con- 
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stltutlfcnal  issues.  What  effectively  it 
says  ii  somebody  who  creates  some- 
thing, the  Federal  Government  can 
then  c  )me  in  and  tell  that  individual 
who  tl  By  should  sell  it  to  and  at  what 
t  ley  should  sell  it.  Do  we  do  that 
other  commodity?  Of  course  we 
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write  a  book,  does  the  Federal 
ent  come  in  and  tell  you  who 
to  market  that  book  and  how 
Ton  are  going  to  sell  the  book 
you  write  a  column  for  a  news- 
does   the   Federal   Government 
and  tell  you  which  newspaper 
going  to  sell  it  to  and  how 
are  going  to  sell  it  for? 
develop  programming,  for  ex- 
;he  "Cosby  Show",  does  the  Fed- 
Gf vernment  come  in  and  tell  you 
are  going  to  sell  it  to  and  at 
you  are  going  to  sell  it?  Of 
not.  This  is  a  fundamental  and 
radical  change  in  copyright  law. 
might  be  an  abstract  argument 
thcfee  who  may  be  watching  this  de- 
this  radical  concept  is  being 
But  it  is  also  a  fundamen- 
ahticonsumer  argument, 
jf  the  reasons  that  the  number 
subscribers  in  the  country  has 
doubled  in  the  last  6-7  years  is 
vast  investment  has  been  made 
proframming  by  the  cable  industry 
those  who  want  to  program  for 
industry.  Billions  of  dollars 
1  een   invested   in   new   program- 
offerings.  That  is  why  cable 
and  that  is  why  these 
ndustries  resent  cable  so  much. 

they  have  succeeded, 
say  we  are  going  to  regulate  all 
cables  offerings,  and  then  tell  pro- 
you  must  sell  to  all  comers 
rdgulated  price,  what  incentive  is 
roing  to  be  to  the  21  new  pro- 
efforts  that  are  out  there 
i|ow  attempting  to  get  up  and  off 


tell  them,  we  are  going  to  limit 
a|)ility  to  sell  your  product  after 
this  risk,  what  programmer 
ight  mind  is  going  to  put  the  in- 
vestment up  to  create  a  new  program? 
is  going  to  do  that.  You  are 
o  put  an  end  to  the  new  offer- 
the  potential  of  cable  tele- 
and  telecommunications  to  the 


atldition  to  that.  Mr.  President, 
assumes  that  the  cable  operator 
all  of  his  programming  costs, 
not.  What  does  the  cable  opera- 
te do  with  what  goes  on  with 
for  example?  The  cable  operator 
control  the  price  of  ESPN  be- 
does  not  have  control  over  the 
^PN  is  owned  by  one  of  the  net- 
and  ESPN's  rates  are  driven  by 
salaries,  they  are  driven  by 
football  salaries,  they  are  driven  by  ne- 
gotiations with  the  National  Football 
and  major  league  baseball  and 


the    cable    operator    have    a 
of  somehow  saying  to  the  NBA: 


LimSt  your  salaries  to  Larry  Bird.  Of 
course  they  cannot  do  that.  It  is  a  pre- 
posterous notion  to  suggest  that  the 
cable  operators  have  control  over 
something  like  ESPN,  and  yet  S.  12 
tells  us  we  will  go  in  and  regulate  the 
price  of  ESPN. 

Does  S.  12  propose  going  in  and  regu- 
lating salaries  to  baseball  players?  I 
dont  think  we  want  to  get  into  regu- 
lating everything  in  our  American  so- 
ciety's economy. 

Mr.  President,  the  logic  behind  S.  12 
is  wrong,  Mr.  President,  flat  wrong.  S. 
12  will  dramatically  inhibit  the  cable 
industry  and,  most  importantly,  dra- 
matically inhibit  the  potential  the 
cable  television  industry  has  started 
with  CNN.  children's  programming, 
and  a  whole  variety  of  other  offerings. 
S.  12  is  the  wrong  thing  to  do. 

Stick  with  the  substitute,  which  ad- 
dresses basic  issues  of. rate  regulation, 
customer  service,  and  signal  quality. 
Do  not  get  into  this  enormously  radi- 
cal and  fundamentally  wrong  construc- 
tion that  constitutes  the  rest  of  S.12. 

I  yield  the  floor,  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
seeks  time?  The  Senator  from  Hawaii 
is  recognized. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
inquire  as  to  the  time  situation? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii  has  11  minutes. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  And  the  opposition? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  has  4  minutes  40 
seconds,  and  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
has  6  minutes. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  we 
are  here  this  morning  to  consider  the 
Packwood  substitute  to  S.  12.  the  Cable 
Television  Consumer  Protection  Act  of 
1991.  There  is  no  question  that  this  sub- 
stitute amendment  is  a  sham;  it  con- 
tains no  protections  for  the  consumer, 
and  it  does  nothing  to  promote  com- 
petition. The  question  is.  why  would 
anyone  vote  for  this  amendment? 

The  cable  industry  does  not  support 
this  substitute.  The  cable  industry 
only  wants  to  gut  the  bill.  Jim  Moon- 
ey.  head  of  the  National  Cable  Tele- 
vision Association,  said  in  a  memo  to 
his  board  that  he  will  not  support  any 
cable  bill  even  if  this  substitute  is 
adopted.  This  is  not  a  compromise:  this 
is  a  killer  amendment. 

The  administration  does  not  support 
this  substitute.  The  administration's 
policy  statement  makes  clear  that, 
even  if  the  substitute  is  adopted,  the 
administration  still  wants  several 
changes  made  before  it  could  accept  it. 

Consumers  do  not  support  this  sub- 
stitute. The  proposed  consumer  safe- 
guards in  this  substitute  amendment 
are  no  protection  at  all. 

First,  the  substitute  would  regulate 
only  the  basic  tier  of  cable  service, 
which  would  include  only  the  broadcast 
signals,  public  access  channels  and  C- 
SPAN.  As  we  all  know,  this  gives  cable 
operators  every  incentive  to  retier,  and 


they  are  already  doing  just  that.  A  re- 
cent Wall  Street  Journal  article  found 
that,  when  a  cable  company  retiers, 
about  10  percent  of  consumers  sub- 
scribe only  to  the  basic  tier.  Thus,  the 
substitute  would  regulate  the  services 
that  few  people  want. 

Second,  the  substitute  would  do 
nothing  to  promote  competition.  The 
substitute  has  four  provisions  that  are 
said  to  promote  competition,  but  two 
of  those  are  already  in  S.  12.  the  expan- 
sion of  the  rural  telephone  exemption 
and  the  multiple  franchise  provisions. 
The  remaining  two  provisions,  the 
elimination  of  the  multiple  ownership 
rules  and  a  report  to  Congress,  will  do 
nothing  to  promote  competition  in  the 
multichannel  video  market. 

In  fact,  the  repeal  of  the  FCC's  mul- 
tiple ownership  rules  would  simply 
allow  greater  and  greater  media  con- 
centration. The  substitute  would  elimi- 
nate the  restrictions  which  prevent 
anyone  from  owning  more  than  12  TV. 
12  FM  and  12  AM  radio  stations.  Elimi- 
nating these  restrictions  could  allow  a 
few  large  corporations  to  rule  the  air- 
waves and  control  all  the  information 
broadcast  into  our  homes. 

We  don't  need  another  report  to  Con- 
gress. How  many  reports  is  Congress 
supposed  to  receive  before  it  takes  ac- 
tion? We  already  have  reports  from  the 
FCC,  from  GAO,  from  the  Department 
of  Justice,  and  the  record  of  13  days  of 
hearings  in  the  Commerce  Committee. 
What  more  information  do  we  need? 

Finally,  the  substitute  includes  noth- 
ing on  access  to  programming,  nothing 
to  protect  against  discrimination, 
nothing  to  protect  satellite  dish  own- 
ers against  abuses  they  have  suffered 
at  the  hands  of  cable  monopolies. 

In  short,  there  is  no  reason  to  sup- 
port this  substitute:  it  does  not  protect 
consumers,  it  does  not  promote  com- 
petition, and  it  is  not  supported  by  the 
cable  industry  or  the  White  House. 

S.  12  is  a  bipartisan  bill  that  passed 
the  Commerce  Committee  overwhelm- 
ingly. 16  to  3.  It  has  been  shaped  alter 
4  years  of  work,  including  13  hearings 
on  cable  issues,  where  the  committee 
listened  to  113  witnesses  and  almost  50 
hours  of  testimony.  S.  12  is  a  clear  re- 
sponse to  the  concerns  of  the  people  of 
this  country. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  against 
the  substitute. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  in  strong  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

This  amendment  will  not  protect 
consumers,  since  it  permanently 
shields  from  regulation  all  the  program 
channels  which  give  cable  its  monopoly 
power. 

The  fatal  defect  of  this  amendment  is 
that  it  shields  from  regulation  the  very 
program  channels  which  impel  people 
to  buy  cable  in  the  first  place.  If  this 
amendment  becomes  law,  the  source  of 
cable's  monopoly  power  will  remain 
completely  free  from  regulatory  over- 
sight. Let  me  explain: 


Until  recently,  cable  operators  of- 
fered their  customers  a  broad  array  of 
programming  on  basic  cable.  Program 
channels  like  ESPN,  CNN,  MTV,  TNT, 
and  USA  were  staples  of  basic  cable. 
People  would  subscribe  to  basic  be- 
cause they  could  not  get  these  chan- 
nels through  conventional  over-the-air 
TV  reception. 

Do  not  take  my  word  for  it,  Mr. 
President.  Listen  to  what  the  National 
Cable  Television  Association  said  in  a 
brief  filed  with  the  FCC: 

When  a  viewer  subscribes  to  cable,  he's 
generally  not  paying  for  access  to  the  local 
broadcast  stations,  because  he  can  get  those 
free  without  cable.  He's  paying  for  the  dis- 
tant signals  and  nonbroadcast  programming 
that  are  not  available  over-the-air. 

The  cable  industry  attracted  new 
subscribers  by  offering  a  broad  array  of 
program  channels  on  the  lowest-price 
tier  of  service.  When  cable  prices  began 
to  shoot  up,  consumers  did  not  drop  the 
service  for  one  simple  reason:  There 
were  no  other  substitutes  for  the  3(M0 
channels  offered  on  basic  cable  by  most 
operators.  Consumers  paid,  according 
to  some  estimates,  billions  of  dollars  in 
overcharges  because  basic  cable  offered 
them  a  product  which  they  could  not 
get  anywhere  else.  It  was  a  classic  case 
of  a  monopoly  provider  luring  cus- 
tomers with  an  attractive  package,  and 
then  quickly  jacking  up  the  price  in 
order  to  earn  monopoly  profits. 

Once  Congress  and  the  FCC  began  to 
get  pressured  to  do  something  about 
basic  cable  price-gouging,  the  industry 
took  a  new  tack.  In  anticipation  of  re- 
regulation,  it  began  to  move  popular 
program  channels  off  the  lowest-price 
basic  tier,  in  order  to  shield  them  from 
regulation.  Last  week's  article  in  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  summarizes  the 
situation: 

Keenly  aware  of  reregulation  threats  and 
new  Federal  rules  that  let  more  cities  cap 
basic  cable  rates,  cable  systems  have  simply 
redefined  what  basic  supposedly  means.  They 
have  carved  out  a  layer  of  popular  channels 
to  form  a  new  tier  that  costs  extra,  and  thus 
they  effectively  dodge  the  rules  aimed  at 
curbing  price  increases  for  basic  cable. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  article  goes 
on  to  note  that  last  March.  Time-War- 
ner's Brooklyn  System  moved  basic 
cable  program  channels  such  as  MTV 
and  CNN  onto  a  higher  tier  of  service: 
9  months  later  the  system  hiked  the 
charge  for  this  tier  by  34  percent. 

Mr.  President,  under  S.  12.  that  rate 
hike  could  be  reviewed  by  the  FCC  to 
make  sure  that  it  was  reasonable. 
Under  this  amendment,  that  rate  hike 
would  be  completely  exempt  from  any 
review. 

In  other  words,  the  amendment  be- 
fore us  encourages  and  rewards  the 
cable  industry  for  a  business  practice 
that  is  designed  to  evade  Government 
oversight  and  force  consumers  to  con- 
tinue to  pay  monopoly  prices. 

The  bottom  line  is  this:  S.  12  enstu-es 
that  the  cable  industry  can  be  held  ac- 
countable whenever  they  charge  exces- 


sive and  outrageous  prices  for  the 
channels  which  consumers  identify  as 
the  core  of  cable  service.  But  the 
amendment  before  us  would  perpetuate 
cables'  monopoly  power  by  completely 
shielding  those  channels  from  regula- 
tion. On  that  basis  alone,  this  amend- 
ment must  be  rejected. 

But  there  is  another — equally  impor- 
tant—reason to  defeat  this  amend- 
ment. The  amendment  fails  to  address 
the  competitive  problems  caused  by 
vertical  integration  in  the  cable  indus- 
try. 

Mr.  President,  nearly  every  consumer 
in  this  country  knows  that  cable  faces 
no  competition.  Since  deregulation, 
the  big  cable  companies  used  their  mo- 
nopoly profits  to  buy  up  many  of  the 
program  channels  carried  on  cable  sys- 
tems. This  vertical  integration  has 
harmed  the  viability  of  cable's  poten- 
tial competitors  and  strengthened  ca- 
ble's monopoly  power.  Alternative  mul- 
tichannel technologies  like  wireless 
cable  and  the  satellite  dish  industry 
are  poised  to  compete  with  cable.  But 
they  cannot  be  effective  competitors 
unless  they  can  deliver  popular  pro- 
gram channels  to  their  customers.  Un- 
fortunately, the  cable  industry  has  re- 
fused to  make  their  program  channels 
available  to  potential  competitors  on 
fair  terms  and  at  nondiscriminatory 
prices. 

I  have  already  cited  a  number  of  in- 
stances in  which  cable  has  leveraged 
its  control  over  programming  to  blunt 
competition  from  alternative  tech- 
nologies. Senators  Gore  and  Danforth 
also  have  spoken  to  this  issue.  But  let 
me  give  you  one  more  example. 

Just  last  week,  an  executive  in  the 
direct  broadcast  satellite  business — 
which  many  believe  could  provide  cable 
with  real  competition— told  the  Wash- 
ington Post  that  "program  suppliers 
*  *  *  owned  by  cable  companies  want 
to  charge  his  company  as  much  as  10 
times  more  for  programming  than  a 
cable  operator  now  pays."  The  Post  re- 
ported that  this  DBS  executive  believes 
that  these  discriminatory  prices  are  "a 
deliberate  attempt  to  raise  his  over- 
head so  high  that  his  service  wont  be 
price-competitive  with  cable." 

The  program  access  provisions  of  S. 
12  set  a  technology-neutral  policy  that 
will  help  consumers  and  promote  com- 
petition. Consumers  are  interested  in 
getting  cable  programming,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. They  are  less  interested  in  the 
technology  which  is  used  to  deliver 
that  programming  to  their  home.  They 
want  good,  reliable  reception  of  multi- 
channel programming  at  a  fair  price. 

The  best  thing  Congress  can  do  for 
consumers  is  to  ensure  that  all  multi- 
channel technologies  have  fair  access 
to  cable  program  channels,  so  that 
they  can  compete  with  one  another  on 
the  basis  of  price  and  service.  But  the 
cable  monopolies  don't  want  to  com- 
pete on  that  basis,  and  that  is  why  the 
program  access  provisions  of  S.  12  are 
stripped  from  this  substitute. 


There  are  other  problems  with  the 
substitute,  but  its  key  flaws  are  the 
failure  to  adequately  protect  consum- 
ers or  promote  competition. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  a  chance  to 
rectify  a  horrible  mistake  made  in  the 
1984  Cable  Act  which  hurt  consumers. 
But  if  we  pass  this  substitute,  we  will 
compound  that  mistake.  The  right  vote 
for  consumers  is  to  reject  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  express  my  opposition  to  S.  12  in  its 
current  form.  While  I  can  understand 
the  frustrations  felt  by  many  people 
about  rising  cable  rates  and  erratic 
service,  I  believe  S.  12  goes  far  beyond 
what  is  needed  to  deal  with  these  is- 
sues. In  addition,  a  number  of  provi- 
sions are  completely  unrelated  to  prob- 
lems that  exist  in  the  cable  industry. 

It  is  especially  ironic  that  legislation 
originally  intended  to  address  rising 
cable  rates  will  itself  result  in  higher 
charges  due  to  the  retransmission  con- 
sent provision.  This  provision  will 
allow  broadcasters  to  set  conditions — 
including  the  payment  of  fees— on  the 
transmission  of  their  over-the-air  tele- 
vision signals  on  cable  systems.  It 
could  result  in  as  much  as  a  20-percent 
increase  in  the  price  consumers  pay  for 
cable  service — and  this  increase  will 
not  result  in  any  additional  channel 
capacity  or  service  improvements. 

In  addition,  retransmission  consent 
raises  serious  questions  about  the  via- 
bility of  the  compulsory  license  provi- 
sions of  current  law.  Copyright  owners 
of  cable  programming  will  be  subject 
to  the  terms  of  negotiations  between 
television  broadcasters  and  the  owners 
of  cable  systems,  thereby  threatening 
the  compulsory  aspect  of  compulsory 
license. 

I  should  note  that  I  have  been,  and 
continue  to  be.  a  supporter  of  must- 
carry,  which  would  essentially  require 
cable  operators  to  carry  all  local  tele- 
vision stations  on  their  systems.  It  is 
important  that  communities  have  ac- 
cess to  local  information  and  news  cov- 
erage, and  that  the  Congress  continue 
an  emphasis  on  localism  in  the  broad- 
cast industry. 

K  the  pending  legislation  only  in- 
cluded the  regulation  of  basic  cable 
service,  reimposition  of  must-carry, 
and  minimum  service  standards  I 
would  probably  be  a  supporter.  How- 
ever, the  retransmission  consent  provi- 
sion alone  will  be  a  full  employment 
act  for  lawyers,  and  the  detailed  rate 
regulation  provisions  will  lead  to  a 
heavy-handed  Federal  presence. 

I  am  cosponsoring  the  bipartisan  sub- 
stitute as  the  most  viable  alternative 
to  S.  12,  although  it  is  not  a  perfect  so- 
lution either.  Frankly,  it  includes  a 
provision  on  retransmission  consent 
which  I  oppose. 

Excesses  have  occurred  in  the  cable 
industry,  and  I  am  willing  to  support 
legislation  that  attempts  to  curb  them 
in  a  responsible  manner.  The  pending 
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leglslition  simply  goes  too  far.  and  will 
lead  t )  burdensome  regulations  and  in- 
crease d  costs  for  consumers. 

Mr.  E*resident,  again  I  express  my  op- 

positi  )n  to  S.  12  and  I  yield  the  floor. 

PTEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 

3   minutes    of   my    remaining 
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to  clarify  some  points  with  re- 
the  repeal  of  the  12-12-12  rule 
ned  in  the  Packwood  substitute. 
4ational    Association    of   Broad- 
and    broadcasters    nationwide 
support  that  repeal.  Diversity 
is  a  local  issue.  Our  al- 
does   not   repeal   the   FCC's 
jwnership  rules,  which  currently 
anyone  from  monopolizing  all 
ectronic  media  in  a  given  mar- 
agree  that  encouraging  minority 
is  a  great  idea.  We  all  sup- 
I  believe.  But,  we  should  not 
by  continuing  the  12-12-12  rule, 
njust  unshackle  broadcasters  na- 
if they  are  to  compete  with 
and    other    video    programming 
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distributors 
Agajn,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  S.  12 
same  as  saturation  bombing  of  a 
city.  There  is  no  necessity  for  it. 
we  need  is  a  surgical  strike  to 
those  people  who  need  access 
cable  to  over-the-air  broad- 
services,  public,  educational, 
rovernmental  services,  and  C- 
I  and  II  at  the  lowest  possible 
reasonable  rate. 

S.  1  !'s  rate  regulation  provisions  are 
constitutionally  deficient.  I  believe  S. 
therefore    unconstitutional.    It 
and  would  be  vetoed.  I  believe, 
substitute  to  S.  12,  the  Packwood 
will  be  signed.  I  have  been 
of  that.  It  would  be  signed, 
will  erode  cables  ability  to  pro- 
jetter   programming   and    better 
This  industry   has   tumbling 
technology— one    technology    replaced 
that   it   literally   tumbles 
he  next.  It  needs  a  cash-flow  to 
roing.  We  have  worldwide  leader- 
this  area,  and  we  are  going  to 
our    leadership    by    providing 
-the-board  nationwide  regulation 
ime  when  we  should  assure  con- 
tinuation of  a  reasonable  cash-flow  for 
investment  in  this  job-produc- 
ii^dustry.  I  want  to  emphasize  that, 
ndustry  produces  more  new  jobs 
.nyone  you  can  think  of. 
basic  service  concept,  which  is 
must-carry  and  retransmission 
,   reinforces  the  broadcast  in- 
and    preserves    essential    con- 
access  to  cable  service. 

the  remainder  of  my  time. 
KERRY.   Will   the  Senator  just 
)0  seconds? 

STEVENS.  Yes;  30  seconds. 
KERRY.  Mr.  President,  I  point 
ollowing  up  on  the  comments  of 
Senator  about  cash-flow  and  in- 
that  the  fact  is  that  since 
dereghlation  in  1986 — and  this  is  an 
indep  sndent  communications  industry 


I  n 


re  lerve 


report  by  Veronis,  Suhler  &  Associates. 
It  shows  from  1986  right  through  1991, 
each  year,  the  pretax  operating  income 
margins  for  cable  have  declined. 

So  this  is  not  a  situation  where  they 
are  raising  money  and  it  is  going  into 
profits.  It  is  not.  It  is  going  into  the 
massive  investment  to  lay  the  infra- 
structure which  is  creating  the  jobs. 
Each  year,  it  has  declined. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  re- 
port be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

REVENUE.  PRETAX  OPERATING  INCOME,  OPERATING  CASH 
FLOW,  AND  ASSETS  Of  PUBLICLY  REPORTING  CABLE 
SYSTEM  OPERATORS 

(In  millions  of  dollars] 


Revcoix 


PtelM  op«f- 
atmg  in- 
come 


Opeialmg 
cash  llow 


Assets 


Year; 

1986  1.4726  8»5  1.814  5  14.673  7 

1987  5,9789  1.125  7  2,500  7  18,8661 

1988  7.716  3  1.184  6  3.228  6  30.515  9 

1989  9,5519  1.4817  4  1491  38988  5 

1990    11.5978  1.9735  5,077  3  405160 

GROWTH  OF  REVENUE.  PRETAX  OPERATING  INCOME,  OP- 
ERATING CASH  FLOW.  AND  ASSETS  OF  PUBLICLY  RE- 
PORTING CABLE  SYSTEM  OPERATORS 

(In  pefcerll 


Revenue 


Pretai  ooe'- 
almg  in- 
come 


Operatrng 
cash  flow 


Assets 


Year 


1987 

1988        

1989  

1990  

Compound  m- 

nual  gromth 


337 
29.1 
23J 
21.4 

26  9 


281 
52 
25,1 
332 

224 


378 
29.1 
285 
224 

293 


286 
617 
278 

39 

289 


RETURNS  ON  ASSHS  AND  ASSET  TURNOVER  OF  PUBLICLY 
REPORTING  CABLE  SYSTEM  OPERATORS 


Pretai  opeial- 

tng  incofne 

ROA  (percent) 


Operating 

casli  Iknnr  ROA 

(percent) 


Asset  turnover 
times/year 


Year 


1987  ..i: 

1988 .'..... 

1989  :- 

1990  

1987  vs  1990 

cKange  (poinlsl 


6.7 
4J 

4-3 
5.0 

-17 


149 
13.1 
11.9 
12« 

-21 


0.4 
OJ 
0.3 
OJ 

-01 


GROV^H  OF  PUBLICLY  REPORTING  CABLE  SYSTEM  OPERA- 
TOR REVENUE  VS  CONSUMER  AND  ADVERTISER 
SPENDING  ON  CABLE  SYSTEMS 

(In  percent  1 


Public  compa- 
nies' 

Cable  system 
industry' 

Year 

1987 _ — 

1988 _ 

1 989 - 

■ 

337 
29.1 

a» 

21.4 
269 

135 
16.2 
152 

1990 

11.7 

141 

'  Revenue    growth    ot    ttte    public    companies    represented    in    this 
subsegment 
' Crmth  of  total  US  cable  system  eigenditures 

Source  Veronis.  Suhler  i  Associates.  McCaonEnckson.  Paul  lUgao  Asso- 
ciates. Willuitslqr  Gtuen  Associates 

PRETAX  OPERATING  INCOME  AND  OPERATING  CASH  FLOW 
MARGINS  OF  PUBLICLY  REPORTING  CABLE  SYSTEM  OP- 
ERATORS 

lln  pefcent) 
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Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  yield  2  minutes  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  is  recognized  for  2 
minutes. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President.  I  said  my 
piece  earlier,  but  I  want  to  underscore 
just  a  couple  of  points  just  briefly  be- 
fore the  final  vote. 

These  cable  rates  are  going  to  con- 
tinue to  go  up  unless  S.  12  passes.  I  just 
want  to  say  to  my  colleagues  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle,  if  you  have  had  the 
experience  of  going  into  a  town  in  your 
home  State  and  having  people  who 
have  just  received  their  cable  tele- 
vision bills  raise  the  question,  "What 
can  be  done  about  this."  if  you  have 
had  that  experience,  think  about  this 
vote,  because  if  the  substitute  is  adopt- 
ed, you  are  going  to  have  that  experi- 
ence from  now  on.  And  anybody  who 
votes  for  the  substitute  is  going  to 
have  to  be  able  to  somehow  explain  it, 
because  a  vote  for  the  substitute  is  a 
vote  to  preserve  the  cable  monopoLv.  a 
vote  in  favor  of  continued,  regular  in- 
creases, just  like  clockwork. 

If  you  have  ever  had  people  come  to 
a  townhall  meeting  and  say.  "'Why 
can't  there  be  some  competition  for 
cable,"  vote  against  the  substitute  and 
you  will  be  able  to  tell  them.  "I  voted 
for  the  consumers." 

If  you  have  a  multisystem  cable  busi- 
ness in  your  hometown,  if  the  industry 
is  headquartered  there,  that  is  a  dif- 
ferent situation.  But  if  you  have  sat- 
ellite dish  owners,  if  you  have  consum- 
ers who  are  paying  ever-increasing 
rates,  think  about  this  vote.  The  vote 
on  this  substitute  is  the  key  consumer 
vote  of  this  Congress. 

I  just  want  to  say,  in  conclusion,  that 
it  is  going  to  be  an  extremely  high-pro- 
file vote.  It  is  going  to  be  one  that  is 
remembered  for  a  long  time.  If  you  are 
in  favor  of  competition,  if  you  are  in 
favor  of  doing  something  to  hold  these 
monopoly  rate  increases  down,  then 
vote  against  the  substitute  and  then 
vote  in  favor  of  S.  12. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  GORE.  May  I  say  in  closing 
something  I  did  not  say  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  debate,  and  that  is  that  the 
chairman  of  this  subconrunittee.  Sen- 
ator iNOUYE.  has  done  a  fantastic  job 
for  so  many  years  on  this  with  the 
chairman  of  the  full  committee.  Sen- 


ator HOLLINGS,  and  our  distinguished 
ranking  Republican  member.  Senator 
Danforth,  who  is  the  principal  sponsor 
of  this  bill.  It  h£is  been  a  bipartisan  ef- 
fort lasting  more  than  3  years  that  is 
culminating  in  a  few  minutes.  I  hope 
Senators  will  support  the  consumers. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii  is  recognized. 

Mr.  IN0U"5rE.  Mr.  President,  this  de- 
bate began  4  years  ago.  We  have  had  13 
hearings,  50  hours,  113  witnesses,  and 
for  the  last  5  days  the  people  of  the 
United  States  have  been  bombarded 
and  saturated  with  hours  of  rhetoric 
and  words.  I  would  like  to,  if  I  may, 
most  respectfully,  condense  what  we 
have  said  so  far. 

First,  I  think  it  should  be  noted  that 
the  administration  has  indicated  it  will 
not  sign  the  substitute  if  adopted. 

Second,  the  cable  industry,  in  writ- 
ing, has  indicated  that  if  this  sub- 
stitute, which  they  supposedly  support, 
becomes  the  bill  that  is  passed  by  this 
Congress,  it  will  oppose  Its  signing. 

Third,  I  believe  the  facts  are  very 
clear  that  if  S.  12  is  not  passed,  the 
consumers  will  once  again  suffer.  The 
substitute,  Mr.  President,  obviously  is 
an  instrument  to  destroy  S.  12.  It  is  not 
a  legitimate  instrument,  supposedly,  to 
become  the  law  of  the  land.  So  I  hope 
that  all  of  us  will  look  into  this  very 
carefully.  I  hate  to  suggest  that  the 
substitute  is  a  sham.  Unfortunately, 
the  facts  of  this  case  would  indicate 
that  the  substitute  is  a  sham. 

Mr.  STEVENS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  is  recognized. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  yield  myself  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  President,  in  1984,  Senator  Gold- 
water  and  Senator  Packwood  led  the 
effort  to  establish  these  new  rules  that 
are  going  to  be  tampered  with  by  S.  12. 
Senator  Packwood.  as  the  principal 
sponsor  of  the  substitute,  and  I  met 
with  the  Chairman  of  the  President's 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers.  Michael 
Boskin.  We  have  jointly  been  assured 
that  this  substitute  of  ours  is  accept- 
able to  the  administration.  It  would 
like  to  see  some  additional  changes 
made,  without  question,  but  it  did  not 
author  the  memo  that  has  been  re- 
ferred to.  This  substitute  is  acceptable 
to  the  administration. 

S.  12  is  unacceptable.  If  we  want  a 
bill,  we  have  a  good  alternative  before 
us  now  in  the  Packwood  substitute.  It 
is  a  bill  that,  in  my  judgment  and  I 
think  in  the  judgment  of  those  who 
have  worked  with  Senator  Packwood, 
is  constitutional.  S.  12  is  unconstitu- 
tional. 

There  is  no  precedent  for  this  Con- 
gress to  establish  a  policy  which  says 
that  someone  who  produces  an  idea,  a 
program,  must  sell  that  idea  to  his 
competitors,  and,  furthermore,  the 
Government  will  regulate  the  rate  that 
the  competitors  will  pay  for  it.  Nor  do 
we  have  any  precedent  for  saying  that 


because  there  is  some  inequity  in 
terms  of  a  geographical  ability  to  re- 
ceive a  signal,  such  as  Senator  Gore 
has  been  speaking  about  in  terms  of 
the  satellite  dish  receivers,  that  that 
inequity  leads  to  a  justification  under 
the  Constitution  for  assuming  regu- 
latory authority  over  the  industry  na- 
tionwide. 

Last,  as  I  have  tried  to  point  out 
today,  if  you  examine  the  Commerce 
Committee's  own  report,  this  is  regula- 
tion in  a  totally  new  area.  There  is  no 
precedent  for  the  type  of  regulatory 
authority  that  the  FCC  would  be  given. 
It  has  no  beisis  in  history. 

Under  S.  12  the  FCC  is  just  told 
somehow  or  other  to  lower  the  rates 
for  cable  service  and  maintain  control 
over  them  in  the  future  without  regard 
to  cost.  Ultimately,  we  will  be  regulat- 
ing the  rate  that  people  will  receive  as 
baseball  players  or  football  players  be- 
cause the  cable  industry  would  not  be 
able  to  pay  the  fee  required  by  sports 
teams  in  order  to  carry  these  events  on 
cable. 

I  have,  as  I  said  at  the  beginning  of 
this  debate,  great  respect  for  those 
with  whom  I  have  served  on  the  Com- 
merce Committee  now  for  almost  20 
years,  but  I  cannot  believe  they  would 
urge  the  Congress  to  pass  an  unconsti- 
tutional act  that  is  destined  for  failure 
because  the  President  of  the  United 
States  will  veto  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
manager  give  me  30  seconds? 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President.  I  will  be 
happy  to  yield  30  seconds. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
pliment Senator  iNOUYE  and  Senator 
Danforth  and  others  for  the  bill  that 
they  have  brought  forth  to  the  Senate. 
It  is  a  very  simple  question,  I  think,  to 
hear.  It  is  one  that  the  substitute  will 
allow  rates  to  increase;  the  bill  intro- 
duced by  Senator  Inouye  and  others 
will  hold  rates  down.  I  think  it  is  a 
consumer  question,  and  I  am  pleased  to 
support  the  package. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  yield  2  minutes  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee.  Senator  HOL- 

LINGS. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  right 
to  the  point,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Alaska  knows  better.  We  regu- 
late. We  regulate  rates  in  telephones, 
communications,  and  do  they  make 
money?  Billions  and  billions  are  being 
invested  overseas,  and  that  is  why  this 
Congress,  buy  an  overwhelming  three- 
fourths  majority,  passed  the  bail  bill, 
as  they  call  it,  to  allow  them  to  invest 
in  this  country.  So  he  knows  dif- 
ferently, and  he  supported  that. 

We  are  trying  to  get  back  to  a  modi- 
cum of  regulation  and  bring  about  ac- 


cess. When  our  distinguished  colleague 
from  Colorado  says  the  new  guy  on  the 
block  is  going  to  be  controlled,  that  is 
what  we  are  trying  to  do— get  him  to 
be  a  new  guy  on  the  block  because  he 
is  already  being  controlled  by  Denver 
and  TCI.  and  we  want  the  people's  en- 
tity, namely,  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission,  to  give  us  access 
here. 

So  we  have  a  good  bill.  It  has  been  bi- 
partisan. I,  too,  also  congratulate  Sen- 
ator INOUYE  and  Senator  Danforth. 
This  is  a  last-ditch  effort  to  gut  the 
bill.  That  is  what  they  are  trying  to  do. 
And  they  have  been  successful  so  far 
for  about  4  years  and  117  witnesses  and 
14  public  hearings.  I  hope  this  will  stop 
and  the  Senate  will  speak. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  what  is 
the  time  situation? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  2  minutes  and  30  seconds.  The 
Senator  from  Colorado  has  4  minutes  40 
seconds. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  yield  the  remainder  of  my 
time  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Missouri. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  first 
I  would  like  to  respond  to  the  constitu- 
tional argument  of  the  Senator  from 
Alaska,  a  truly  remarkable  constitu- 
tional proposition.  The  constitutional 
proposition,  as  I  understand  it,  is  that 
when  there  is  a  vertically  integrated 
business  relationship,  there  is  a  con- 
stitutional right  to  unreasonably  dis- 
criminate against  potential  competi- 
tors. This  is  the  constitutional  issue 
that  is  being  asserted.  If  that  constitu- 
tional issue  is  correct,  I  suggest  that 
much  of  our  antitrust  law  would  there- 
by be  unconstitutional. 

I  concur  with  the  statement  made  by 
my  chairman.  Senator  Hollings;  the 
substitute  would  gut  the  bill.  The  ef- 
fect of  the  substitute  would  provide  for 
ineffectual  regulation  touching  only  a 
tiny  fraction  of  what  is  provided  and 
affecting  only  about  10  percent  of  those  ^ 
who  subscribe  to  cable  television.  And 
with  respect  to  competition,  if  we  want 
true  competition  in  the  cable  industry, 
it  seems  to  me  we  do  not  repeal  the  12- 
12-12  rule. 

If  we  want  true  competition  we  do 
allow  for  the  FCC  to  provide  some  rul- 
ing against  horizontal  integration  and 
we  do  provide  that  those  who  were  new 
entrants  into  the  cable  service  have  at 
least  the  ability  to  protect  themselves 
against  unreasonable  discrimination  by 
cable  programmers. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  indeed  a  big 
issue.  It  is  not  just  a  big  issue  because 
big  companies  are  paying  big  dollars  to 
big  lobbyists.  It  is  a  big  issue  because 
throughout  this  country  the  American 
people  are  outraged  about  the  abuses  of 
cable  television.  If  you  go  to  the  small- 
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VIRTH.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Presi- 
thank  my  colleagues  for  their 
y  and  patience  during  this  long 
remely  important  debate. 
Mr.  President,  I  want  to  again 
.ulate     the     broadcasters     who 
a  very  effective  job  lobbying 
on   retransmission   consent 
and  again  remind  my  col- 
that  those  provisions  are  the 
the  substitute  as  they  are  in  S. 
issues  are  exactly  the  same. 
]  'resident,  a  year  and  a  half  ago. 
a  proposal  to  address  the 
of  American   consumers   re- 
the  cable  industry.  It  was  im- 
that  we  move  on  some  rate  re- 
and  some  service  reregula- 
Rjeregulation  of  rates  and  services 
in  the  substitute  in  front  of  us. 
long  believed,  as  do  most  of 
leagues,  that  there  have  been 
I  buses  in  the  area  of  rates,  as 
out  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
Missouri  and  others.  There 
some  abuses  on  rates:  some 
operators   have   spoiled   the 
for  everybody  else.  Now  we  are 
;o  go  back  and  regulate   rates 
in  both  the  substitute  and  the 
S.  12.  Both  the  substitute  and 
bill  would  also  regulate  cus- 
iervice.  Those  are  the  two  issues 
this  legislation.  Both  the  sub- 
and  S.  12  address  rate  regula- 
service  regulation, 
is  not  what  this  debate  is  all 
We  all  agree  that  has  to  be  done, 
difference  between  the  substitute 
underlying  bill  goes  to  some 
fiindamental  tenets  as  to  how  we 
Congress  can.  under  the  Con- 
treat  a  single  industry  and. 
i  tnportantly.  treat  private  prop- 
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requires  the  owners  of  program- 
sell  that  programming  to  their 
competitors  at  regulated  prices.  That 
som  tthing  that  we  do  not  do  for  any 
)roperty  in  this  country.  We  do 
it  for  any  intellectual  property, 
truly  a  radical  concept. 
>nly  is  that  theoretically  impor- 
is  enormously  important  to  the 
powers  in   the   country   who 
are  not  going  to  spend  their 
effort  working  on  new  pro- 
ing  ana   new  offerings   for   the 
American   consumer,   if  in   fact   what 
get  back  from  that  effort  is  as 
ically  regulated  as  it  is  going  to 
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It  is  a  bad  idea  theoretically  and  it  is 
a  bad  idea  practically.  It  certainly  will 
not  help  us  to  reach  the  promise  that 
cable  television  has  brought  to  us 
through  all  of  the  wonderful  offerings— 
children's  programming.  CNN.  and  so 
on— that  have  really  become  staples  of 
cable  television. 

In  addition,  there  is  in  S.  12  a  set  of 
requirements  related  to  concentration 
in  the  cable  television  industry,  requir- 
ing the  FCC  to  go  in  and  regulate  this, 
even  though  the  National  Tele- 
communications Information  Agency, 
even  though .  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice, even  though  the  FCC  have,  in 
fact,  said  that  is  not  something  that  is 
necessary  at  this  time. 

To  repeat,  the  case  for  the  substitute 
is  very  simple.  If  you  want  to  cast  a 
good  consumer  vote,  vote  for  the  sub- 
stitute, rate  regulation,  service  regula- 
tion, and  the  same  provisions  as  exist 
for  the  broadcasters.  That  is  a  very 
good  consumer  vote. 

If  you  want  to  cast  a  reasonable  vote 
on  how  we  are  going  to  treat  program- 
ming, how  we  are  going  to  treat  pri- 
vate property,  vote  for  the  substitute, 
not  for  S.  12.  Vote  for  a  continuation  of 
our  respect  for  private  property,  a  con- 
tinuation of  our  fundamental  under- 
standing of  copyright  law.  and  treat- 
ment of  intellectual  property  in  this 
country. 

Mr.  President,  the  substitute  is  a 
basic  and  fundamental  consumer  bill 
reflecting  the  concerns  I  raised  nearly 
a  year  and  a  half  ago.  These  issues  are 
real.  They  are  met  in  the  substitute. 
The  substitute  deserves  your  support 
and  attention. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  as  I  indi- 
cated in  my  comments  yesterday.  I  am 
a  strong  supporter  of  S.  12.  I  think  it 
moves  us  in  the  right  direction  by  pro- 
viding regulation  while  cable  remains  a 
monopoly,  and  by  encouraging  the  de- 
velopment of  bona  fide  competition.  I 
commend  the  distinguished  floor  man- 
agers. Senators  Danforth  and  Inouye. 
who  have  shepherded  this  bill  toward 
passage,  as  well  as  Senators  Rollings. 
Gore.  Metzenbaum.  Lieberman.  and 
others  who  have  played  an  important 
role. 

There  is  one  section  of  the  bill,  how- 
ever, which  the  distinguished  floor 
manager.  Senator  Inouye.  mentioned 
in  his  remarks  yesterday  and  which  I 
would  like  to  touch  on  briefly  today. 
That  is  the  section  on  retransmission 
consent.  Although  I  understand  that 
retransmission  consent  is  not  intended 
to  have  any  effect  on  the  compulsory 
license,  it  seems  to  me  that  there  is.  at 
the  least,  an  inevitable  overlap. 

According  to  the  compulsory  license, 
cable  has  an  automatic  right  to 
retransmit  broadcast  programming  in 
exchange  for  the  payment  of  a  statu- 
tory fee.  distributed  to  the  copyright 
owners  of  the  programming. 
Retransmission  consent  would  change 


that.  First,  cable  would  lose  its  auto- 
matic retransmission  right  and  instead 
be  forced  to  negotiate  for  broadcast 
programs.  Second,  cable's  negotiating 
partner  would  be  local  TV  stations 
rather  than  program  producers. 

The  view  of  the  Copyright  Office  on 
this  matter.  I  might  say,  is  rather 
blunt.  In  the  words  of  its  General 
Counsel,  last  July: 

The  power  to  withhold  consent  makes 
retransmission  consent  the  equivalent  of 
copyright  exclusivity  and  creates  a  conflict 
with  the  cable  compulsory  license  of  *  *  * 
the  Copyright  Act. 

Upon  further  reflection,  it  may  ap- 
pear that  retransmission  consent 
makes  perfectly  good  sense.  But  there 
is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that 
retransmission  consent  has  an  impact 
on  the  compulsory  license  and  that  fur- 
ther reflection  is  in  order. 

The  truth  is  that  this  may  be  a  good 
time  to  review  issues  surrounding  the 
copyright  compulsory  license  gen- 
erally. Technology  has  come  far  since 
the  compulsory  license  was  created  in 
1976  and  it  would  be  useful  to  review 
where  we  stand  now  and  what  changes, 
if  any.  would  be  appropriate. 

I  am.  therefore,  pleased  that  Senator 
DeConcini  is  planning  to  hold  hearings 
to  conduct  such  a  review  and  I  look 
forward  to  participating  in  those  hear- 
ings. Senators  DeConcini  and  Hatch 
actually  initiated  the  review  process 
several  months  ago.  in  a  letter  they 
wrote  to  the  Copyright  Office  on  Octo- 
ber 22.  asking  for  a  survey  of  develop- 
ments affecting  the  cable  and  satellite 
compulsory  licenses. 

Once  again,  let  me  make  it  clear  that 
I  am  not  at  this  time  taking  any  posi- 
tion against  retransmission  consent.  I 
am  only  endorsing  Senator  DeConcini's 
plan  to  air  all  issues  relating  to  the 
compulsory  license  thoroughly. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  in  support  of  S.  12.  the  Cable  Tele- 
vision Consumer  Protection  Act.  This 
bill  will  impose  necessary  restraint  on 
rates  charged  by  cable  operators  until 
meaningful  competition  exists.  We 
must  act  now  to  protect  the  American 
consumer  who  is  required  to  pay  high 
cable  rates  that  have  resulted  from  the 
lack  of  competition. 

In  1984.  Congress  deregulated  the 
cable  industry.  I  supported  this  law  be- 
cause I  believed  it  would  foster  healthy 
development  and  growth  in  the  cable 
industry.  Since  that  time,  cable  has  ex- 
perienced tremendous  growth  and  is 
currently  in  most  American  house- 
holds. However,  in  most  communities 
consumers  have  only  one  cable  pro- 
vider from  which  to  choose.  This  subse- 
quent growth,  without  the  element  of 
competition,  has  come  at  great  expense 
to  cable  subscribers.  According  to  a  re- 
cent GAO  report,  basic  cable  rates  have 
increased  56  percent  since  cable  was  de- 
regulated. This  is  two  times  faster 
than  the  rate  of  inflation. 

As  a  general  rule.  I  believe  that  busi- 
ness works  best  when  it  is  allowed  to 


operate  with  the  least  amount  of  gov- 
ernment intervention  and  regulation. 
However.  I  believe  that  regulation  is 
sometimes  necessary  in  order  to  bal- 
ance the  interests  of  affected  parties. 
This  legislation  helps  to  achieve  the 
proper  balance  between  the  need  for 
cable  to  continue  to  grow  and  the  in- 
terest of  the  consumer  in  haying  af- 
fordable rates.  Further,  this  regulation 
is  not  necessarily  permanent.  Under 
this  bill,  once  meaningful  competition 
exists  in  a  particular  area,  cable  sys- 
tems would  no  longer  be  subject  to  rate 
regulation. 

Mr.  President,  the  difficult  economic 
times  which  our  citizens  face  today 
makes  passage  of  the  bill,  which  will 
provide  affordable  cable  rates,  even 
more  important.  I  hope  we  will  be  able 
to  pass  it  in  an  expeditious  manner. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  there  is  no 
question  that  consumers  are  justifiably 
angry  at  the  rates  and  service  short- 
comings frequently  imposed  on  them 
by  cable  monopolies.  I  have  not  been  to 
a  town  meeting  or  chamber  of  com- 
merce breakfast  back  home  in  Kansas 
in  the  last  2  years  that  I  can  recall 
where  I  did  not  hear  at  least  one  com- 
plaint about  these  monopolies. 

So  the  urge  to  do  something  about  it 
is  understandable.  But  that  something 
should  not  be  a  measure  that  will  cut 
off  the  development  of  the  program- 
ming and  information  that  consumers 
really  want.  should  not  be  a 
reregulatory  scheme  which  will  en- 
trench and  perpetuate  the  existing 
cable  monopolies,  and  above  all  should 
not  be  something  that  in  the  end  will 
leave  consumers  ultimately  paying 
more  for  less,  still  captive  to  a  regu- 
lated monopoly  provider. 

In  my  view,  that  is  what  S.  12  would 
do — impose  a  "cure"  that  will  only 
compound  and  perpetuate  the  disease. 

The  Packwood  substitute  represents 
another  approach.  It  provides  consum- 
ers protection  on  basic  cable  service 
rates,  but  also  seeks  to  promote  the 
only  real  antidote  to  monopoly  behav- 
ior: competition.  It  deregulates  broad- 
casting: it  allows  local  telephone  com- 
panies in  a  greater  number  of  our  rural 
communities  to  provide  competing 
cable  service,  giving  those  consumers  a 
chance  at  choice;  and  it  permits  fed-up 
cities  to  establish  their  own  cable  sys- 
tems to  compete  with  monopoly  pro- 
viders, as  several  cities  in  Kansas  want 
to  do. 

It  also  prohibits  a  city  from  exclud- 
ing would-be  competitors  by  mandat- 
ing the  allowance  of  second  fran- 
chises— thus  frustrating  the  sweetheart 
monopoly  deals  that  have  sometimes 
developed,  to  the  detriment  of  sub- 
scribers. 

Finally,  the  substitute  is  a  bill  we 
can  get.  The  President  has  said  he 
can't  sign  S.  12.  He  has  said  he  will  sign 
the  Packwood  substitute.  While  there 
is  no  guarantee  of  what  will  come  out 
of  the  other  body,  this  Senator  would 


prefer  to  pass  legislation  that  will  ad- 
dress the  problems — the  real  prob- 
lems—as soon  as  possible,  that  we  can 
get  the  President  to  sign  into  law,  then 
spend  the  year  posturing  while  con- 
sumers pay.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
vote  for  the  Packwood  substitute. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  share  with  my  colleagues  some 
of  my  thoughts  on  the  issue  before  the 
Senate:  Cable  television,  and  in  a  larg- 
er sense,  the  topic  of  modern  commu- 
nications. I  find  this  to  be  a  fascinating 
matter,  and.  if  we  play  our  cards  right, 
one  that  portends  great  things  ahead 
for  both  American  technology  and 
American  consumers. 

First  let  me  say  that  I  do  not  believe, 
as  some  have  said  during  this  debate, 
that  the  1984  Cable  Act  that  deregu- 
lated the  cable  industry — then  in  its  in- 
fancy— was  a  disaster.  Indeed.  I  think 
just  the  opposite.  Yes,  there  are  some 
problems  now.  problems  that  require 
swift  action  on  the  part  of  Congress. 
But  deregulation  helped  give  wings  to 
an  industry  that,  once  on  its  feet,  has 
provided  phenomenal  benefits  to  Amer- 
ican consumers  and  American  busi- 
nesses. And  on  the  way.  it  has  revolu- 
tionized how  Americans  view  the  role 
of  video  communications  in  their  lives. 

The  rate  of  change  is  staggering. 
Stop  and  think  for  a  moment:  Back  in 
1980.  did  anyone  know  what  "cable  " 
was?  The  term  "cable  TV"  was  most 
often  met  with  blank  expressions.  It 
frequently  was  not  recognized.  It  was 
not  a  household  word.  Instead,  the  net- 
works were  the  No.  1  source  of  home 
video  entertainment,  and  the  big  three 
were  riding  high. 

Over  the  past  10  years,  homeowners' 
access  to  cable  has  jumped  from  45  per- 
cent to  over  90  percent.  The  number  of 
cable  television  subscribers  has  ex- 
ploded from  about  18  million  to  54  mil- 
lion, a  figure  that  translates  roughly 
to  6  out  of  every  10  homes.  Today,  peo- 
ple don't  just  want  their  MTV — they 
want  their  CNN.  and  their  ESPN,  and 
their  American  Movie  Classics,  and 
their  Univision.  and  dozens  more. 

I  truly  cannot  think  of  one  other  in- 
dustry that  in  such  a  short  time  has 
turned  topsy-turvy  our  understanding 
of  television — in  short,  has  changed  the 
face  of  video  communications.  With 
our  benign  acquiescence,  it  has 
changed  how  and  where  we  as  a  Nation 
obtain  our  information  and  entertain- 
ment. 

And  as  I  have  said,  this  dramatic 
technological  revolution  is  just  getting 
started.  The  technologies  of  the  near 
future  that  I  have  glimpsed  in  reports 
and  heard  about  in  the  media  seem  to 
me  to  come  straight  out  of  a  science 
fiction  movie.  I  don't  think  we  quite 
comprehend  what  the  next  decade 
holds  for  us  in  terms  of  advanced  com- 
munications. Fiber  optics,  video 
phones,  telecommuting:  I  daresay 
someone  10  or  15  years  hence  will  read 
my  words  and  wonder  at  my  ignorance 


of  such  terms!  We  really  are  poised  at 
the  edge  of  a  very  exciting  time  in 
communications. 

And  cable  has  contributed.  The 
growth  and  expansion  cable  has  experi- 
enced has  been  a  good  thing— a  very 
good  thing,  in  fact,  that  has  opened 
new  worlds  for  us.  What  is  not  as  good 
is  the  fact  that  the  cable  industry  has 
outgrown  the  rules  of  the  game  we  set 
up  in  1984,  at  a  time  when  cable  was  a 
mere  infant. 

New  rules  for  the  cable  game  are  a 
good  idea.  But  here  is  where  the  debate 
becomes  difficult,  and  where  we  need 
to  be  careful. 

Cable  service  is  a  popular  product, 
and  one  that  Americans  have  adopted 
very  happily.  Yes.  some  changes  in  the 
rules  should  be  made,  and  they  can  be 
crafted  in  such  a  way  as  to  both  pro- 
tect consumers  and  enhance  competi- 
tion for  the  common  good.  But  I  am 
leery  of  jumping  back  into  the  oft 
times  smothering  embrace  of  full  regu- 
lation. It  may  sound  good  to  say  that 
certain  regulations  will  stop  the  abuses 
that  are  out  there.  But  those  selfsame 
regulations  may  also  stop  the  creativ- 
ity, and  the  investment  in  quality  pro- 
gramming, and  the  advancement  of 
technology  that  is  out  there  as  well. 
And  they  might  cause  the  loss  of  jobs 
in  an  industry  that,  unlike  many  oth- 
ers at  this  time,  has  tens  of  thousands 
of  employees  nationwide  and.  in  many 
areas,  is  still  hiring. 

My  point  is  this:  Americans  may  get 
angry — and  rightly  so — at  their  cable 
companies  for  rate  hikes,  or  i)Oor  cus- 
tomer service,  or  technical  problems. 
But  our  constituents  just  want  us  to 
fix  it — not  kill  it. 

So  I  say  to  my  colleagues  that  we 
must  pick  and  choose  carefully,  wind- 
ing our  way  delicately  through  the 
maze  of  regulation.  Let  us  use  a  scal- 
pel, not  a  hammer.  Let  us  feel  our  way 
carefully,  and  do  it  right. 

When  we  in  Congress  approved  the 
1984  Cable  Communications  Act.  many 
of  us  envisioned  the  ensuing  expansion 
in  cable  offerings.  We  also  envisioned, 
however,  a  healthy  competitive  market 
in  which  cable  systems  competed  not 
just  with  broadcasters,  but  with  each 
other  and  video  programmers  to  bring 
the  best  service  to  consumers. 

That  has  not  happened.  Instead, 
across  the  Nation  and  in  my  State,  we 
find  that  it  is  rare  to  find  more  than 
one  cable  operator  or  video  program- 
ming distributor  serving  a  particular 
area.  In  the  situation  where  local  serv- 
ice consists  of  one  provider  alone, 
abuses  can  and  do  occur. 

Let  me  say  that  in  general,  my  home 
State  of  Rhode  Island  has  not  experi- 
enced the  horror  stories  that  have  oc- 
curred in  other  States.  Since  the  cable 
companies  across  my  State  are  deemed 
to  regulation.  Regardless,  however.  I 
understand  from  the  Rhode  Island  Pub- 
lic Utilities  Commission  that  they  gen- 
erally  conduct   themselves   well;   and 
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competition,  but  one  that  also  will  not 
curb  the  creative  innovation  that  has 
been  so  wonderful  for  the  American 
public— the  goal  that  we  all  share. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  also  like  to  share  a  couple  of 
concerns  that  I  have  with  the  proposed 
substitute.  This  more  moderate  ap- 
proach to  the  cable  industry  problems 
is  appealing. 

I  am  concerned,  however,  about  the 
provision  which  eliminates  the  12-12-12 
broadcast  ownership  rule.  Since  there 
have  been  no  hearings  on  this,  we  real- 
ly do  not  know  what  the  implications 
are. 

Second,  one  of  the  biggest  problems 
my  constituents  have  had  over  the 
years,  particularly  those  in  rural  areas 
and  from  small  towns,  is  that  the  cable 
industry  has  shown  a  lack  of  interest 
in  serving  these  areas.  And  although 
they  did  not  want  to  serve  them,  they 
also  did  not  want  to  help  satellite  in- 
terests and  other  third  parties  to  de- 
liver cable  programming. 

We  did  see.  however,  cooperation  dur- 
ing the  past  3  years  from  the  cable  in- 
dustry in  beginning  to  offer  some  pro- 
gramming to  these  third  parties  so 
that  they  can  serve  these  rural  areas. 

Unfortunately,  the  cable  industry 
has  continued  to  discriminate.  They 
have  discriminated  still  in  terms  of 
some  programming,  but  also  in  terms 
of  prices.  There  seems  to  be  no  legiti- 
mate reason  to  be  charging  these  third- 
party  providers  as  much  as  five  times 
as  much  as  they  charge  cable  compa- 
nies for  the  same  programming. 

Unfortunately,  the  substitute  fails  to 
address  this  serious  problem  as  does 
S.  12. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  President,  the  other 
day  I  stated  the  reasons  why  I  strongly 
support  the  Cable  Television  Consumer 
Protection  Act.  The  cable  TV  industry 
has  become  an  extremely  powerful  mo- 
nopoly, it  is  out  of  control  and  many 
local  cable  companies  have  been  rate 
gouging  consumers  and  offering  poor 
customer  services. 

One  of  the  reasons  I  oppose  the  sub- 
stitute amendment  is  because  it  only 
regulates  basic  rates,  a  small  portion 
of  the  cable  market.  As  chairman  of 
the  Appropriations  Subcommittee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia,  I  am  out- 
raged by  the  expanded  service  rate  in- 
creases in  Washington,  DC.  For  exam- 
ple, the  District  Cablevision  maximum 
value  package  was  $36.40  per  month  in 
March,  1990,  $40.40  per  month  in  Feb- 
ruary 1991,  and  $44.44  today.  When  does 
it  stop?  Gouging  exists  at  all  cable  rate 
tiers  and  only  S.  12  allows  the  FCC  to 
regulate  rate  increases  at  all  tiers. 

I  am  also  concerned  about  the  lack  of 
a  program-access  provision  in  the  sub- 
stitute amendment. 

For  both  these  reasons  the  substitute 
bill  is  inadequate.  I  again  strongly  urge 
the  passage  of  S.  12. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  in 
the  Record  copies  of  District  Cable- 
vision  rates  showing  these  increases. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Residential  rates  and  charges  effective  3/ 
7/90; 

General  Viewing  Package— GVP,  $18.95  a 
Mo.;  1st  Set  Top  Converter,  1.00  a  Mo.;  1st 
Remote  Control,  $2.00  a  Mo.;  Senior  Citizen 
Discount.'  $1.25  a  Mo.  &  1  Free  Remote  Con- 
trol; Remote  Control/Additional  Selector 
$4.00  a  Mo.  per  unit. 

Premium  Services;  HBO.  $10.50  a  Mo.; 
Showtime.  $10.00  a  Mo.;  Disney.  $7.95  a  Mo.; 
Cinemax.  $10.00  a  Mo.;  The  Movie  Channel, 
$10.00  a  Mo. 

Standard  Value  Package— SVP;  GVP.  HBO 
and  Showtime.  $32.95  a  Mo. 

Maximum  Value  Package— MVP,  GVP, 
HBO.  Showtime.  Disney,  and  Disney  Maga- 
zine. $36.40  a  Mo. 

Service  Installation;  Regular  Installation 
Charge.  $30.00;  Reconnection  of  Service. 
$25.00;  Additional  Outlet  Installation.  $20.00 
E^ch;  (For  2  additional  outlets,  time  and  ma- 
terials for  3  or  more  additional  outlets)  Sen- 
ior Citizen  Installation.'  $5.00  (1st  Set);  $10.00 
(2nd  Set);  Additional  Cabletime  Guides.  $1.50 
Each  a  Mo.;  VCR  Hookup  After  Initial  In- 
stall. $15.00;  Change  of  Service  Fee.  $15.00; 
Trip  (Charged  for  Customer.  $15.00;  Caused 
Damage:  Collection  of  Past;  Due  Balances: 
Repair  Calls;  Unrelated  to  Normal  Service; 
Use.  Wear  and  Tear  or  System;  Service  Inter- 
ruption). 

Residential  rates  and  Charges  effective  2/ 
191: 

Service  and  monthly  cost:  Basic  Cable 
Service— BCS.  $19.95;  *Senior  Citizen  Dis- 
count' 1.50  +  Remote;  Expanded  Basic  Tier- 
EBT.  1.00. 

Premium  Services;  HBO.  $11.00;  Showtime. 
$10.50:  Disney.  $8.45;  Cinemax.  $10.50;  The 
movie  channel.  $10.50;  Cable  Guide  $50;  Addi- 
tional cable  guide(s)  $1.50;  General  viewing 
package— GVP  BCS  &  EBT.  $20.95. 

Standard  value  package — SVP 

($I5.00+GVP).  $36.95;  .HBO  &  Showtime  (save 
$6.50):  Maximum  value  package;  MVP 
($19.45+GVP)  $40.40;  HBO  &  Showtime  &  Dis- 
ney &  Disney  Magazine  (save  $10.50). 

Equipment  fees:  Initial  converter.  $1.00; 
initial  remote  control.  $2.00;  remote  control/ 
additional  converter,  $4.00; 

Service  fees  on  time  charges,  standard  in- 
stallation (up  to  3  sets),  $60.00;  reconnection 
of  service.  $60.00;  VCR  hook-up  after  the  ini- 
tial installation.  $25.00;  change  of  service  fee, 
$25.00;  standard  value  package  (SVP^;  late  fee 
$5.00  returned  check  charge  $25.00;  trip 
charge  $25.00.  (charge  for  customer  caused 
damage,  charge  for  collection  of  past  due 
balances,  repair  charges  unrelated  to  normal 
service,  use,  wear  and  tear,  or  system  inter- 
ruption). 

Mr.  SEYMOUR.  Mr.  President,  as  we 
near  the  end  of  consideration  of  S.  12, 
the  Cable  Television  Consumer  Protec- 
tion Act,  I  rise  today  to  put  into  per- 
spective a  year's  work  of  debate,  dis- 
cussion, and  deliberation  on  what  is 
certainly  a  very  contentious  and  com- 
plex piece  of  legislation. 

In  1980.  California's  television  mar- 
ketplace virtually  consisted  of  that 
which  was  provided  over-the-air:  The 
three  networks,  public  televsion,  and 
many  independent  stations.  Cable  TV 
was  mainly  designed  to  bring  over-the- 
air    to    regions   with    poor   reception. 
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There  was  maybe  one  or  two  cable 
movie  channels,  but  they  were  not  tai- 
lored to  the  everyday  consumer.  Cable 
was  heavily  regulated  and  was  faced 
with  tough  and  expensive  franchise 
standards. 

But  1980  was  the  year  California's 
cable  deregulation  law  took  effect.  In 
1982.  the  California  Public  Broadcast- 
ing Commission,  in  what  was  certainly 
a  sign  of  things  to  come  across  the  Na- 
tion, found  that  deregulation  aided  the 
availability  of  growth  and  investment 
in  the  cable  industry.  By  1984,  90  per- 
cent of  California's  subscribers  were 
served  by  systems  of  20  or  more  chan- 
nels, compared  with  a  national  average 
of  78  percent. 

In  short,  deregulation  allowed  Cali- 
fornia's cable  operators  to  improve 
their  systems  and  provide  additional 
programming.  It  was  a  model  that  in- 
spired a  nation  to  follow  suit  in  1984. 

With  national  deregulation,  invest- 
ment in  technology  upgrades,  and 
channel  expansion  skyrocketed.  In  re- 
sponse, the  producers  of  programming 
filled  the  void  of  new.  empty  channels 
with  entertaining  and  innovative 
shows.  And  for  every  new  technological 
achievement,  programming  source,  or 
cable  service  that  is  launched  in  Cali- 
fornia, scores  of  new  jobs  came  with  it. 

Cable  TV  has  enjoyed  big  success  in 
California  and  across  the  Nation.  Some 
have  argued  that  this  success  has 
brought  the  worst  kinds  of  excess:  Ex- 
cessively high  rates,  excessively  poor 
customer  service,  and  excessively  un- 
fair treatment  of  local  broadcasters. 

A  fair  reading  of  the  Cobb  salad  of 
statistics  on  cable  rates  demonstrates 
that,  overall,  cable  TV  is  a  sound  en- 
tertainment value.  Of  course,  we  can't 
ignore  a  GAO  report,  which  found  that 
cable  rates  have  risen  faster  than  the 
inflation  rate  since  dergulation  took 
effect  in  1986.  However,  keep  in  mind 
that  prior  to  1986,  cable  rates  were  kept 
artificially  low  and  lagged  behind  the 
inflation  rate.  Deregulation  allowed  for 
normal  market  adjustment  and  growth 
that  was  stalled  by  burdensome  regula- 
tion. 

Interestingly,  if  we  compare  cable 
rate  increases  with  other  comparable 
forms  of  entertainment  in  certain  re- 
gions of  California,  we  find  that  cable 
is  a  good  entertainment  value.  For  ex- 
ample, in  San  Francisco,  the  monthly 
basic  cable  rate  per  channel  increased 
by  7.5  percent  from  1986  to  1991.  Com- 
pare that  to  the  price  of  a  ticket  to  the 
movies,  which  rose  by  more  than  27 
percent  during  the  same  period:  or  a 
ticket  to  a  San  Francisco  Giants  game, 
which  increased  by  more  than  42.6  per- 
cent; or  a  ticket  to  a  San  Fi'ancisco 
49'ers  game,  which  rose  by  more  than 
105  percent. 

In  San  Diego,  the  monthly  basic 
cable  rate  increased  by  more  than  27 
percent  from  1986  to  1991.  But  the  fol- 
lowing alternatives  had  higher  price  in- 
creases: a  movie  threater  ticket  (29.7 
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percent),  a  San  Diego  Padres  ticket  in 
the  bleachers  (42.9  percent),  and  adult 
admission  to  Sea  World  (64.5  percent). 

Now  I'm  not  saying  that  the  cable  in- 
dustry has  a  halo  over  its  head.  Given 
the  tremendous  growth  and  consolida- 
tion seen  in  this  industry,  there  are 
probably  a  good  number  of  operators 
who  have  engaged  in  arbitrary  rate 
regulation. 

My  point,  Mr.  President,  is  that  I  am 
concerned  that  in  response  to  excessive 
behavior  within  some  elements  of  the 
industry.  Congress  is  going  to  engage 
in  some  excessive  regulatory  behavior 
of  its  own.  And  if  that  occurs,  all  will 
lose:  The  industry  will  lose  in  terms  of 
a  future  investment  and  job  growth  in 
the  video  communications  and  produc- 
tion industry:  small  cable  companies 
will  find  it  harder  to  operate  under  ex- 
cessive regulations,  which  will  force  fu- 
ture consolidation  by  bigger  operators 
who  have  the  capital  to  enable  them  to 
roll  with  the  regulatory  punches;  and 
consumers  will  lose  from  a  stagnant 
communications  industry. 

That's  not  to  say  reform  in  this  in- 
dustry is  unnecessary.  I  believe  it  is. 
What  Congress  must  enact  is  respon- 
sible reform.  The  real  questions  we 
must  ask  are:  How  best  can  Congress 
reregulate  the  cable  industry  without 
putting  an  end  to  the  investment  in 
capital  and  technology  that  the  cable 
industry  is  committed  to?  How  best 
can  Congress  encourage  competition  in 
the  multichannel  video  marketplace  as 
a  more  healthy  alternative  to  rate  reg- 
ulation? How  best  can  Congress  pre- 
vent arbitrary  price  discrimination  in 
the  sale  of  programming  to  cable  or  its 
other  competitors?  How  best  can  Con- 
gress protect  local  broadcast  affiliates 
and  other  independent  stations  who 
combined  still  provide  the  most  widely 
viewed  programming  in  the  television 
industry? 

These  are  the  fundamental  questions 
that  we  must  answer  if  we  are  to  re- 
spond effectively  to  the  problem  at 
hand— which  all  of  us  agree  is  rates  and 
service — without  undermining  the  fu- 
ture benefits  of  growth  in  the  industry. 

We  in  the  Senate  are  faced  with  two 
options:  S.  12  or  an  alternative  offered 
by  my  colleagues  from  Oregon  and 
Alaska.  Some  believe  S.  12  is  the  only 
option,  labeling  the  alternative  a 
sham— a  baseless  attempt  to  prevent 
any  cable  reform  bill  from  passing  this 
year. 

What  truly  is  a  sham  is  the  attempt 
by  some  who  would  rather  misrepre- 
sent a  piece  of  legislation  rather  than 
debate  it  on  its  merits.  That's  what's 
occurred  here  this  past  week. 

How  can  the  alternative  be  a  sham 
when  it  adopts  the  exact  same  must- 
carry  and  retransmission  consent  rules 
found  in  S.  12 — even  though  there  are 
proponents  and  opponents  of  S.  12  who 
agree  that  the  jury  still  is  out  on 
retransmission  consent. 


How  can  the  alternative  be  a  sham 
when  it  calls  for  the  same  level  of  cus- 
tomer service  standards  as  S.  12? 

How  can  the  alternative  be  a  sham 
when,  like  S.  12.  it  calls  for  the  FCC  to 
set  regulations  for  the  installation  and 
regulation  of  cable  equipment? 

How  can  the  alternative  be  a  sham 
when  the  FCC  is  set  to  require  rules  on 
the  disposition  of  equipment,  also  the 
same  as  S.  12? 

How  can  the  alternative  be  a  sham 
when  S.  12's  sponsors  took  two  provi- 
sions from  the  alternative  that  are  de- 
signed to  encourage  competition  and 
included  them  as  part  of  S.  12?  I  must 
admit  its  nice  to  know  that  what  was 
once  deemed  nothing  can  I  minutes 
later  be  something. 

How  can  the  alternative  be  a  sham 
when  it  doesn't  force  consumers  to  buy 
tiers  above  the  basic  service  just  to  get 
some  of  the  programming  offered  in 
that  tier? 

How  can  the  alternative  be  a  sham 
when  it  offers  a  definition  of  effective 
competition  that  will  allow  most  fran- 
chise authorities  in  California  to  regu- 
late basic  cable  rates? 

How  can  the  alternative  be  a  sham 
when  it  provides  the  franchise  authori- 
ties more  power  and  more  flexibility  in 
the  renewal  process? 

Now.  Mr.  President.  I  know  this  issue 
at  times  can  be  very  complicated.  In- 
deed, several  of  my  concerns  with  S.  12 
are  based  on  technical  legal  questions. 
Yet.  this  alternative  is  not  the  victim 
of  complexity,  but  of  intentional  dis- 
tortions and  misrepresentations. 
Equally,  those  who  support  the  alter- 
native for  sound  policy  reasons  are  ac- 
cused of  ulterior  motives.  Indeed,  there 
are  so  many  spins  being  placed  on  S.  12 
and  the  alternative  that  one  can't  help 
but  feel  dizzy. 

It's  time  to  cut  through  the  spin  and 
get  to  the  heart  of  the  matter. 

There  are  essentially  two  major  dif- 
ferences between  S.  12  and  the  alter- 
native. The  first  is  the  degree  of  regu- 
latory control  S.  12  regulates  a  basic 
tier  and  the  next  tier  level  of  enter- 
tainment channels.  The  alternative 
only  regulates  the  basic  tier,  but  en- 
courages a  cable  operator  from  forcing 
a  subscriber  to  buy  up  to  a  new  tier  to 
get  the  channels  he  or  she  wants. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  President.  S.  12's 
rate  regulations  are  an  excessive  re- 
sponse to  excessive  cable  rates.  By  con- 
trast, the  alternative  ensures  a  regu- 
lated basic  tier,  and  promotes  a  la 
carte  selection  of  additional  channels, 
where  the  popularity  of  the  channels 
offered  will  dictate  the  price  subscrib- 
ers will  pay. 

Second.  S.  12  contains  provisions  de- 
signed to  ensure  access  to  cable  pro- 
gramming by  its  competitors,  while 
the  alternative  does  not  include  those 
provisions.  I  certainly  understand  the 
arguments  advanced  by  cable's  com- 
petitors that  programming  is  the  key 
to   effective   competition.   However.   I 
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irly,   the   Syndex  rules — which 

a  local  broadcasters  rights  to 

gramming    in    its    market — is 

n  the  concept  of  exclusivity. 

important,    the    right    of   an 

f  intellectual  property  to  make 

arrangements  is  designed  to 

program   diversity    that   en- 

not  impedes,  competition.  Cer- 

f/e  have  heard  much  here  that 

Feperal  policy  has  had  the  oppo- 

ts  in  cable  television,  espe- 

\^hen  it  involves  a  vertically  in- 

cable  operator.  If  that's  the 

at  is  needed  is  not  program  ac- 

ivisions.  but  challenges  under 

Fedfcral  antitrust  laws. 

alternative  opts  for  the  current 
policy  of  exclusivity,  but  calls 
J'CC  to  examine  the  impact  of 
consolidation  on  competition 
\  ideo  marketplace.  This  is  pref- 
the  sweeping  provisions  in  S. 
dramatically  alters  an  indi- 
rights  to  make  exclusive  ar- 
nts  with  an  operator, 
the  current  major  differences. 
IS  other  procompetition  provi- 
S.   12  adopted  at  the   11th 
concluded  that  the  alternative 
»y  my  good  friends  from  Oregon 
Ala  ska  is  preferable  to  S.  12.  It  re- 
;o  the  ill  effects  of  deregula- 
in  a  manner  that  stresses 
and  responsible,  less  oner- 
regjilation.  Furthermore,  the  sub- 
responds   to    the   concerns   of 
brfoadcasters  by  including  must- 


tl  at 


cov  rse. 


it  appears  that  a  majority 
cf)lleagues  will  find  that  the  al- 
ls not  the  route  to  pursue. 
However,  I  have  not  given  up  hope 
r  (sponsible  cable  reform  bill  can 
achi(  ved.  Indeed,  let  me  make  this 
Ify   support   of  the  alternative 
mean   I'm  against  cable  re- 
close   and   fair   reading   will 
this  alternative  represented 
hondst  and  reasonable  attempt  to 
areas  where  S.  12  can  be  im- 
i  nd  I  am  hopeful  that  the  House 
Representatives  will  closely  consider 
ts  of  the  alternative  as  well  as 
concerns  during  their  delibera- 


sHonsors  of  S.  12  state  that  theirs 
perfect  bill.  I  agree.  The  spon- 


sors of  the  alternative  argued  that 
their  bill  has  its  share  of  problems.  I 
agree  also,  but  I  supported  psissage  of 
the  alternative  because  it — more  than 
S.  12 — emphasized  competition,  rather 
than  regulation,  as  a  means  to  keep 
rates  down  and  improve  service. 

I  do  not  want  to  stand  in  the  way  of 
a  good-faith  attempt  to  achieve  a  rea- 
sonable bill,  and  there  are  elements  to 
S.  12  that  provide  an  adequate  starting 
point  to  achieve  this  goal — local  con- 
trol of  rate  regulation,  strong  cus- 
tomer service  standards,  and  must- 
carry  of  local  broadcasters,  just  to 
name  a  few. 

A  responsible  cable  reform  bill  is 
needed.  It  is  attainable  if  good  faith 
discussions  are  made.  With  that  in 
mind,  I  have  decided  to  cast  my  vote  in 
favor  of  S.  12.  though  I  do  so  with  great 
reservation. 

Once  again,  this  is  not  a  perfect  bill. 
I  believe  it  can  be  improved  with  less 
onerous  rate  regulation  and  more  in- 
centives for  other  multichannel  sys- 
tems to  compete. 

Furthermore,  as  I  stated  earlier  be- 
fore this  body,  certain  questions  per- 
taining to  retransmission  consent  and 
its  impact  on  consumers  and  the  pro- 
ducers of  programming  deserve  atten- 
tion and  discussion.  And  I  am  pleased 
that  following  my  remarks,  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Copyrights 
Subcommittee  stated  that  he  intends 
to  work  with  the  Copyright  Office  and 
hold  hearings  to  determine  what  im- 
pact retransmission  consent  has  on  the 
compulsory  license. 

I  am  pleased  that  several  Senators — 
proponents  and  opponents  of  S.  12 — re- 
iterated my  view  that  the  jury  is  still 
out  on  retransmission  consent.  Unfor- 
tunately, some  groups  with  a  stake  in 
this  bill  misrepresented  my  remarks  to 
mean  that  I'm  opposed  to 
retransmission  consent.  That  is  not  re- 
motely close.  Let  me  repeat  that  the 
point  of  my  remarks  yesterday  were  to 
underscore  my  current  concerns  with  a 
provision  that  requires  much  more  in- 
vestigation before  I  can  make  a  firm 
commitment  in  support  or  opposition. 

So,  Mr.  President,  though  we  com- 
plete action  today,  our  work  on  this 
legislation  is  not  done.  And  it  won't  be 
until  we  work  together  to  find  a  com- 
mon ground  on  this  issue.  Cable  reform 
has  taken  all  of  the  101st  Congress  and 
more  than  half  of  the  102d  Congress. 
The  American  people  deserve  cable  re- 
form, but  one  that  protects  consumers 
from  excessive  rates  and  poor  service, 
preserves  the  rights  of  local  broad- 
casters to  be  carried  by  cable  opera- 
tors, and  the  ability  of  cable  operators 
to  continue  their  innovative  leadership 
in  paving  the  way  for  an  ever-expand- 
ing video  communications  infrastruc- 
ture. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
considered  the  issue  of  cable  regulation 
at  great  length  over  the  past  several 
years  and  have  met  extensively  with 


representatives  of  consumer  groups, 
broadcast  and  cable  groups.  After  much 
consideration  of  this  matter,  I  believe 
that  some  compromise  regulation  is  in 
order. 

I  understand  the  interest  in  the  cable 
industry  in  not  wanting  to  be  regrulated 
at  all,  but  I  believe  that  consumer  pro- 
tection is  required  for  the  basic  tier  of 
programming. 

On  the  current  state  of  the  record,  I 
believe  this  is  the  best  course  because 
there  is  considerable  competition  from 
over-the-air  free  television  and  from 
home  videos  and  for  that  matter,  even 
from  movie  theaters.  I  do  not,  however, 
foreclose  further  regulation.  If  it  be- 
comes necessary  to  regulate  further, 
we  certainly  can  do  that  at  a  later 
time. 

I  am  very  much  concerned  about  the 
health  of  over-the-air  broadcasting 
networks.  The  Packwood  substitute 
does  give  them  consideration  in  that 
they  will  have  the  right  to  negotiate 
with  the  cable  operators  to  carry  them 
on  cable  systems,  and  failing  that,  the 
broadcaster  can  require  that  they  be 
carried  under  the  must  carry  provision. 
There  is  some  merit  to  the  argument 
that  the  arrangements  between  over- 
the-air  broadcasters  and  cable  should 
be  totally  determined  by  the  market  so 
that  the  cable  system  should  be  carry 
or  not  as  subject  to  negotiation  and  an 
agreement  being  worked  out  with  the 
television  station.  Notwithstanding 
that  consideration,  I  support  the  must 
carry  provision  in  order  to  gi^re  the 
consumer  access  to  the  local  television 
stations  on  his  cable.  The  provision  of 
the  legislation  further  gives  the  tele- 
vision station  the  opportunity  to  nego- 
tiate for  some  compensation  to  protect 
its  property  interest  if  the  market  fac- 
tors will  support  that. 

I  am  very  much  influenced  by  the 
general  proposition  that  the  less  regu- 
lation the  better,  the  more  market 
control,  the  better.  I  am  concerned  in 
particular  about  S.  12  putting  exten- 
sive power  in  the  hands  of  city  councils 
because  giving  regulatory  power  to 
city  councils  ought  to  be  the  very  last 
step.  If  at  some  point  it  becomes  nec- 
essary to  give  city  councils  such  regu- 
latory authority.  I  would  be  willing  to 
consider  that. 

I  further  believe  that  there  is  merit 
to  the  argument  that  S.  12  would  re- 
strict innovative  proposals  by  the  tele- 
communication industry.  I  am  further 
concerned  by  many  reports  from  con- 
stituents in  Pennsylvania  who  advise 
that  jobs  will  be  lost  because  of  the  re- 
strictions on  competition  imposed  by 
the  extensive  regulatory  process  under 
S.  12. 

All  factors  considered,  I  believe  that 
the  moderate  approach  is  preferable  to 
provide  some  regulation  as  envisaged 
in  the  Packwood  substitute.  If  that 
proves  insufficient,  we  can  revisit  the 
issue  at  a  later  date  and  provide  what- 
ever additional  regulation  is  war- 
ranted. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  expired. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. No.  1522,  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Packwood].  On  this 
question,  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  MACK  (when  his  name  was 
called).  Present. 

Mr.  SYMMS  (after  having  voted  in 
the  affirmative).  Mr.  President,  on  this 
vote  I  have  a  pair  with  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  [Mr  Bond].  If  he  were 
present  and  voting,  he  would  vote 
"nay."  I  have  voted  "yea."  Therefore,  I 
withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  BREAUX  (after  having  voted  in 
the  affirmative).  Mr.  President,  I  have 
a  pair  with  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  RiEGLE].  If  he  were  present  and 
voting,  he  would  vote  "nay."  I  have 
voted  "yea."  I  withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr  FORD.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Boren],  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Brad- 
ley], the  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
Cranston],  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Harkin],  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  Kerrey],  and  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Wofford]  are  nec- 
essarily absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Riegle]  is  absent 
because  of  family  illness. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  Riegle]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Breaux]. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  would  vote  "no  "  and 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  would  vote 
"aye." 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  Cranston]  would  vote  "aye." 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Bond]  is 
necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Robb).  Are  there  any  other  Senators  in 
the  Chamber  who  desire  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  35, 
nays  54,  as  follows: 

[RoUcall  Vote  No.  13  Leg.] 
YEAS— 35 


Brown 

Hatneld 

Reid 

Bryan 

Helms 

Rudman 

Burns 

Jeffords 

Seymour 

Chafee 

Johnston 

Shelby 

Cochran 

Kassebaum 

Simpson 

Craig: 

Kasten 

Smith 

D'Amato 

Kerry 

Specter 

Dole 

Lotl 

Stevens 

Fowler 

Lugar 

Wallop 

Gam 

Murkowski 

Warner 

Oramm 

Ntckles 

Wlrth 

Hatch 

Packwood 

Adams 

Akaka 

Baucus 

Bentsen 

Biden 

Bingaman 

Bumpers 

Burdlck 

Byrd 

Coats 

Cohen 

Conrad 

Danforth 

Daschle 

DeConcini 

Dixon 

Dodd 

Domenicl 


NAYS— 54 

Durenberger 

Exon 

Ford 

Glenn 

Gore 

Gorton 

Graham 

Grassley 

Hentn 

Boilings 

Inouye 

Kennedy 

Kohl 

Lautenberg 

Leahy 

Levin 

Lieberman 

McCain 


McConnell 

Metzenbaum 

Mikulskl 

Mitchell 

Moynihan 

Nunn 

Pell 

Pressler 

Pryor 

Robb 

Rockefeller 

Roth 

Sanford 

Sarbanes 

Sasser 

Simon 

Thurmond 

Wellslone 


ANSWERED  "PRESENT'— 1 

Mack 

PRESENT  AND  GI'VaNG  A  LIVE  PAIR,  AS 

PREVIOUSLY  RECORDED-2 

Symms.  for 
Breaux.  for 


Bond 

Boren 

Bradley 


NOT  VOTING— 8 

Cranston 

Harkin 

Kerrey 


Riegle 
Wofford 


So  the  amendment  (No.  1522)  was  re- 

l6Ct^6d 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  1 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  committee  amendment, 
as  amended,  is  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
I  rise  to  express  my  support  for  S.  12 
and  to  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
this  legislation. 

Like  many  of  my  colleagues,  this  has 
not  been  an  easy  decision  for  me  to 
make.  I  have  never  been  a  proponent  of 
widespread  regulation.  In  fact,  I  voted 
for  the  repeal  of  cable  regulation  in 
1984. 

In  analyzing  the  nature  of  the  cable 
television  market,  I  have  tried  to  de- 
termine if  there  is  not  a  viable  solution 
to  the  problems  in  the  industry  that 
could  be  addressed  through  market 
forces.  My  determination  is  that  there 
are  sufficient  impediments  to  an  effec- 
tive marketplace  to  warrant  the  adop- 
tion of  S.  12. 

The  truth  is  that  cable  operators 
benefited  from  the  boost  which  came 
with  deregulation  back  in  1986.  This  is 
just  as  the  Congress  intended.  Acces- 
sibility to  cable  improved,  program- 
ming increased  50  percent,  and  market 
share  increased. 

But,  Mr.  President,  rates  increased 
well  beyond  the  rates  of  inflation,  the 
providers  of  cable  service  consolidated 
their  operations  through  leveraged 
buyouts  and  accessibility  to  program- 
ming for  competitors  was  greatly  re- 
duced. The  long-term  effects  of  deregu- 
lation appear  to  have  stifled  the  mar- 
ket, rather  than  make  it  more  dy- 
namic. 

In  a  free  market,  cable  rates  do  not 
increase   more   than  275  percent  in  5 


years,  as  they  did  in  St.  Paul.  MN.  In 
an  open  market,  entry  of  competitors 
should  not  be  blocked  by  regulation 
and  vertical  integration  as  it  was  for  a 
broadcaster  in  the  Twin  Cities.  In  a  vi- 
brant market,  businesses  do  not  ignore 
consumer  preferences  with  impunity. 

In  the  city  of  Algona,  in  northern 
Iowa,  this  is  exactly  what  happened. 
Without  announcement  or  public  com- 
ment, the  local  cable  system  dropped 
three  Minnesota  broadcast  stations,  in 
spite  of  the  preferences  of  their  sub- 
scribers and  local  government.  It  is 
particularly  ironic  that  this  situation 
was  called  to  my  attention  by  the 
mayor  and  the  council  of  that  city, 
who  are  the  franchising  authority  for 
the  cable  system.  This  is  not  a  free 
market. 

Because  of  these  circumstances,  Mr. 
President,  I  believe  that  business  as 
usual  will  not  achieve  the  goals  of  fair 
rates  for  consumers  and  a  strong  and 
competitive  market  for  cable  operators 
and  programmers.  Without  S.  12,  rates 
will  continue  to  go  up  while  service  de- 
clines; the  power  of  the  largest  cable 
operators  will  continue  to  increase, 
and  the  barriers  to  entry  of  competi- 
tors will  only  grow  higher  and 
stronger. 

When  cable  was  in  its  infancy,  it  was 
granted  the  authority  to  retransmit 
local  broadcasts  without  permission  or 
compensation  from  the  broadcasters. 
That  was  as  it  should  have  been  when 
cable  essentially  provided  an  antenna 
service  for  those  who  were  not  able  to 
receive  broadcast  signals  by  conven- 
tional means.  The  situation  has 
changed,  however. 

After  regulation  ended,  cable  opera- 
tors became  active  players  in  all  as- 
pects of  broadcasting,  and  are  now  di- 
rect comjjetitors  with  broadcasters. 
They  compete  for  advertising  revenues, 
present  alternative  programming,  and 
are  a  potent  force  in  negotiating  for 
sports  broadcasts. 

Under  the  current  system,  a  cable  op- 
erator is  allowed  to  carry  programming 
that  was  purchased  and  produced  at 
the  expense  of  an  over-the-air  broad- 
caster and  which  contributes  to  the 
value  of  the  cable  service.  While  there 
is  a  stream  of  revenue  for  the  cable  op- 
erator, there  is  equivalent  benefit  for 
the  broadcaster. 

But,  Mr.  President,  when  cable  owns 
broadcast  rights,  this  programming  is 
available  only  to  cable  subscribers, 
with  all  of  the  benefit  going  to  the 
cable  operator.  This  results  in  situa- 
tions such  as  when  the  Minnesota 
North  Stars  competed  for  the  Stanley 
Cup  last  year  and  pay  per  view  was  the 
only  television  coverage  available  in 
the  Twin  Cities.  It  is  not  a  two-way 
street  in  the  television  industry. 

The  retransmission  consent  portion 
of  S.  12  will,  in  my  judgment,  ensure 
that  FCC  licensed  broadcasters,  will 
not  be  hampered  by  the  obligation  to 
provide   programming   for   their   com- 
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in    the    advertising    market. 

1934  Communications  Act. 

are  not  allowed  to  pick  up 

signals       without       consent. 

consent  would  guaran- 

cable  operators  should  abide 

rules. 

.  the  must-carry  regulation 

both  local  broadcasters  and 

which  they  serve  by 

that  local  signals  are  avail- 

the  local  cable  system. 

of  these  two  provi- 

guarantee  that  broadcasters 

fulfill  the  purpose  for 

were  granted  a  license.  Nei- 

of  these  provisions  would  nec- 

require   cable   subscribers   to 

local  broadcast  television.  It 

.  however,  that  broadcasters 

measure   of  control   and   cer- 

n   how   their   programming   is 
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Although  my  inclination  Is  to  look  at 
regulation  with  a  skeptical  eye.   the 
of    S.    12    represent    a    re- 
approach.  First,  it  prevents  a 
patchwcjrk  of  wild  regulation  by  direct- 
FCC   to   establish  a   uniform 
under  which  local  authorities 
request  to  have  regulatory  author- 
,  regulation  is  only  applica- 
mited  tiers  of  service  and  does 
covfer  premium  channels  or  rela- 
with    programmers.    Third, 
operators  are  afforded  rights  of 
the  FCC.  Finally,  regulation 
autoijiatically  lifted  when  effective 
on  is  reached, 
of  my  inclinations  against 
throughout   the   consider- 
this  bill  I  have  been  hopeful 
nliddle  ground  could  be  found  for 
intefested  parties.  I  reserved  judg- 
S.   12  until   I  had  an  oppor- 
o  see  what  alternatives  may 
available  to  enhance  competi- 
marketplace. 

dismay,   the  substitute  pro- 

witered  down  the  effectiveness  of 

regulation  and  hindered  the  poten- 

vigorous  competition.  It  left 

in  the  cold  and  reinforced 

roaiblocks  for  potential  competi- 

itriking  the  access  to  program- 

p  -ovisions    for    emerging    tech- 


the 


long   deliberation.   Mr.    Presi- 
lave  determined  that  S.  12  is 
way  to  ensure  entry  of  new 
into   the   television   mar- 
to  enhance  development  of 
technologies,  and  to  assure 
rate  increases  are  linked  to 
e  improvement  in  service, 
,  and  technology. 
Mr.  President,  I  support 
reregulation  legislation.   S. 
by  my  senior  colleague  from 
Senator  Danforth.  I  believe 
have  this  legislation  to  pro- 
television  consumers  from 
price  increases  and  poor 
experienced  by  some  consum- 
monopolies  exist  in  the  pro- 


exc(  ssive 


vision  of  public  services,  the  Govern- 
ment must  regulate  to  protect  consum- 
ers. Reregulation  of  basic  cable  rates, 
however,  seems  to  me  to  be  the  less  de- 
sirable solution  to  the  problem  except 
as  a  temporary  bridge  until  competi- 
tive forces  can  be  brought  into  play. 

I  urge  that  we  explore  curing  the 
problems  of  high  cable  rates  and  poor 
quality  of  service  in  the  future  by  en- 
couraging more  competition  in  the  in- 
dustry, including  the  eventual  entry  of 
telephone  service  providers  into  the 
competition. 

I  hope.  Mr.  President,  that  we  will 
have  an  opportunity  this  year  to  de- 
bate the  merits  of  expanding  competi- 
tion in  this  industry  as  a  means  of  re- 
storing reasonable  rates,  providing 
high-quality  service,  and  delivering  a 
diversity  of  programming  and  serv- 
ices—including both  educational  and 
medical— that  ought  to  be  available  to 
all  our  citizens  at  the  earliest  possible 
date.* 

Mr.  KOHL.  Mr.  President,  despite  the 
enormous  benefits  cable  television  has 
brought  to  society,  it  has  been  the 
enormous  increase  in  the  rates  con- 
sumers pay  for  those  benefits  that  has 
been  driving  this  debate.  Those  rate  in- 
creases are  neither  necessary  nor  justi- 
fied; they  are  a  function  of  the  fact 
that  cable  has  become  an  unregulated 
monopoly.  I  plan  to  vote  in  favor  of 
this  legislation  because  I  believe  regu- 
lation can  give  cable  customers  the  re- 
lief they  deserve  while  giving  the  cable 
industry  the  profits  they  need  to  con- 
tinue to  thrive. 

Many  of  my  constituents  have  expe- 
rienced the  frustration  of  a  consistent 
rise  in  the  price  they  must  pay  for 
cable.  They  are  frustrated  because  they 
have  nowhere  to  turn.  Some  would  say 
that  they  can  simply  choose  to  no 
longer  receive  cable.  But  cable  tele- 
vision has  moved  beyond  the  realm  of 
being  just  a  luxury  item.  Many  people, 
especially  in  rural  areas,  consider  it  a 
crucial  information  link  to  the  world, 
and  the  thought  that  someone  can  sim- 
ply continue  to  raise  the  price  they 
charge  for  this  service  strikes  them — 
and  me — as  improper. 

This  legislation  has  been  reasonably 
crafted,  and  all  those  affected  have  had 
ample  opportunity  to  let  their  views  be 
known.  I  have  studied  it  carefully,  and 
I  realize  it  will  not  make  everyone 
happy.  While  it  is  a  complex  measure. 
I  believe  it  will  simply  benefit  Amer- 
ican consumers:  This  bill  will  encour- 
age the  creation  of  competition  for  the 
local  cable  company:  and.  more  impor- 
tantly, where  competition  remains  ab- 
sent, it  will  protect  cable  consumers 
from  unwarranted  rate  increases. 

Mr.  President.  Congress  helped  the 
cable  industry  get  off  the  ground.  Cable 
has  greatly  enhanced  the  availability 
of  information  and  viewing  options  for 
Americans.  Services  like  C-SPAN  have 
made  a  tremendous  contribution  to  the 
ability  of  Americans  to  be  informed 


and  take  part  in  government.  Cable  has 
been  good  for  America,  but  skyrocket- 
ing cable  rates  can  no  longer  be  al- 
lowed to  go  unchecked.  The  sad  fact  is 
that  congressional  action  is  once  again 
necessary. 

I  do.  however,  have  some  concerns 
about  the  legislation.  There  has  been  a 
lot  of  publicity— and  a  lot  of  confu- 
sion—regarding the  retransmission 
consent  provisions  in  this  bill.  I  do 
think  there  is  good  reason  to  give 
broadcast  stations  some  control  over 
the  reuse  of  their  signal.  However.  I  am 
troubled  that  the  cost  of  this  provision 
may  be  passed  through  to  the 
consumer  in  the  form  of  higher  rates, 
thus  minimizing  the  rate  relief  that  is 
one  of  the  most  appealing  aspects  of 
the  bill.  This  does  not  have  to  happen 
and  I  hope  it  will  not  happen.  More- 
over. I  am  not  sure  that  retransmission 
consent  can  comfortably  coexist  with 
the  compulsory  license:  At  the  very 
least.  I  think  this  bill  would  have  bene- 
fited from  having  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee consider  this  question  before- 
hand. 

Finally.  I  am  not  entirely  com- 
fortable with  the  provisions  governing 
the  access  to  programming.  But  I  do 
think  they  will  have  a  positive  impact 
in  two  ways:  New  sources  of  program- 
ming will  develop  and  thrive  free  of 
undue  influence  from  cable  conglom- 
erates: and  new  alternative  tech- 
nologies delivering  multichannel  video 
services  will  become  widely  available. 
This  would  help  create  an  even  more 
dynamic  communications  environ- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  despite  these  reserva- 
tions. I  will  vote  in  favor  of  this  cable 
bill.  I  believe  the  people  have  been 
heard,  and  I  believe  the  people  will 
benefit.  I  think  we  can  all  look  forward 
to  the  new  age  of  communications  pol- 
icy this  bill  will  help  initiate. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  no 
one  in  this  body  could  be  fairly  criti- 
cized for  admitting  to  serious  concerns, 
reservations,  and  apprehensions  about 
the  passage  of  S.  12.  which  imposes  se- 
rious regulations  upon  our  Nation's 
cable  companies  and  programmers. 
That  holds  true  particularly  for  those 
60  or  so  of  us  who  were  serving  in  the 
Senate  back  in  1983  when  we  approved 
the  Cable  Telecommunications  Act  of 

1983  by  a  vote  of  87  to  9. 

We  passed  that  legislation  with  the 
hopes  of  fostering  the  development  of 
cable  television  so  that  it  could  be 
made  available  and  enjoyed  by  most 
Americans.  I  have  heard  no  one  deny 
that  this  legislation,  what  became  the 

1984  Cable  Communications  Policy  Act. 
has  had  a  large  part  in  the  success  and 
popularity  of  cable  television.  Almost 
90  percent  of  American  homes  have  ac- 
cess to  cable  television  if  it  is  wanted, 
and  indeed  60  percent  of  these  do  sub- 
scribe to  cable  programming.  Program- 
ming options  have  grown  by  50  percent. 

But  cable  subscriber  rates  have  gone 
up  as  well,  and  in  some  areas,   they 
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have  gone  up  dramatically.  Service  has 
declined  in  some  areas  as  well. 

So  while  over  50  million  Americans 
enjoy  cable  and  all  the  various  news 
and  entertainment  this  service  entails, 
many  are  upset  with  the  rising  rates 
and  inadequate  service. 

Indeed,  thousands  of  my  constituents 
are  upset  as  well.  In  fact,  during  the 
last  4  days  alone.  I  have  received  over 
5.000  letters  expressing  support  for  S.  12 
because  they  are  mad  about  rate  in- 
creases. 

This  is  a  tremendous  response  to  a 
television  broadcast  appeal  which  in- 
cludes an  800  number  to  call  if  you  are 
upset  about  rates  going  up. 

I  take  very  seriously  communica- 
tions from  my  constituents.  And  I  real- 
ize that  such  a  letter  writing  campaign 
could  not  have  succeeded  had  anger 
from  cable  subscribers  not  been  build- 
ing over  a  long  period  of  time. 

There  is  no  question  that  much  of 
the  support  for  S.  12  can  be  traced  di- 
rectly to  a  number  of  stunts  pulled  by 
cable  interests,  such  as  the  negative 
option  billing  attempted  last  year. 

So  I  have  received  5.000  letters  in  4 
days.  On  the  other  hand.  I  have  not 
heard  from  the  remaining  500.000  Iowa 
cable  subscribers,  and  although  I  do 
not  realistically  expect  to  hear  from 
them.  I  have  to  wonder  how  they  feel 
about  their  cable  television. 

Do  these  500.000  lowans  feel  like  they 
are  being  helplessly  ripped  off?  On  the 
other  hand,  do  they  feel  they  are  get- 
ting a  reasonable  service  or  product  for 
their  money,  and  if  they  thought  oth- 
erwise, they  would  drop  their  cable 
subscription? 

This  reminds  me  of  the  definition  of 
"fair  market  value  "  used  by  the  IRS. 
In  short,  its  definition  of  fair  market 
value  is  the  price  at  which  property 
would  be  exchanged  between  a  willing 
buyer  and  a  willing  seller  when  neither 
party  is  compelled  to  buy  or  to  sell. 

Some  might  argue,  therefore,  that 
since  no  one  is  compelled  to  buy  cable, 
then  a  fair  rate  is  whatever  a  consumer 
is  willing  to  pay. 

Maybe  my  age  is  starting  to  show, 
but  I  grew  up  in  rural  America,  and  I 
know  it  was  not  too  long  ago  that  peo- 
ple did  not  have  electricity,  tele- 
phones, let  alone  cable  television. 

Apparently,  we  have  somehow  come 
to  the  point  where  cable  television  is 
viewed  as  a  basic  necessity  and  of  such 
national  interest  that  we  need  to 
toughen  regulation  because  it  is  deliv- 
ered through  local  franchised  systems. 

Monopoly  market  power  is  a  serious 
matter  in  any  arena  of  our  economy, 
and  so  we  are  engaged  in  much  discus- 
sion about  terms  such  as  monopoly  and 
competition. 

What  do  these  terms  really  mean  for 
purposes  of  our  debate  of  S.  12? 

The  more  narrowly  we  define  the 
market  and  product,  the  easier  it  is  for 
us  to  declare  that  monopoly  market 
power  exists  for  lack  of  competition. 


For  instance,  the  committee  report 
offers  as  evidence  the  monopoly  status 
of  cable  systems  by  citing  the  admis- 
sion of  cable  officials  that  since  a  cable 
company  has  a  city  franchise,  a  cus- 
tomer has  no  choice  regarding  the  pro- 
vider of  cable  service. 

So  you  have  a  local  monopoly  be- 
cause you  have  only  one  provider  of 
cable  service,  just  as  you  have  a  local 
monopoly  because  you  have  only  one 
provider  of  electricity. 

But  what  is  cable  service?  Is  it  not 
simply  entertainment,  information, 
and  news? 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  obtain 
electricity  from  sources  other  than 
your  local  electric  company,  but  in 
most  cases,  it  is  quite  easy  to  find 
sources  other  than  your  local  cable 
service  for  entertainment,  information, 
and  news. 

Most  of  us  have  available  news- 
papers, radio,  television  broadcasts, 
magazines,  theater,  movie  houses,  vid- 
eotapes, records,  telephones,  computer 
user  bulletins,  et  cetera  for  our  sources 
of  entertainment,  information,  and 
news. 

Cable  service  is  only  one  source  out 
of  many,  and  no  one  is  compelled — the 
term  used  for  fair  market  value — to 
buy  it. 

So  if  you  recognize  the  real  world 
market  arena  for  entertainment,  infor- 
mation, and  news,  you  have  to  admit 
there  exists  real  competition,  vigorous 
competition  for  our  limited  consumer 
dollars. 

I  see  no  reason  to  belabor  this  point, 
because  most  choose  a  far  narrower 
view  of  competition.  First,  the  FCC  de- 
clares competition  exists  if  cable  sub- 
scribers can  access  three  over-the-air 
broadcast  signals.  Then  that  standard 
was  tightened  last  year  to  require  at 
least  six  unduplicated  over-the-air 
broadcast  signals  or  a  competing  mul- 
tichannel video  provider. 

But  for  the  proponents  of  S.  12.  this 
standard  is  still  too  loose,  and  there- 
fore they  want  an  even  tighter  defini- 
tion of  competition. 

The  committee  admits  on  one  hand 
that  "the  telecommunications  market- 
place is  global."  yet  on  the  other  hand 
declares  no  competition  exists  unless 
another  multichannel  provider  is  serv- 
ing the  same  local  franchised  area  as 
the  cable  system. 

So  which  is  it.  a  global  monopoly  or 
local  monopoly? 

I  am  being  only  half  facetious  when  I 
point  out  to  my  colleagues  that  com- 
petition is  alive  and  well  in  the  enter- 
tainment, information,  and  news  indus- 
try. If  it  is  not  self-evident  in  the  mar- 
ketplace, it  certainly  is  obvious  in  the 
Halls  of  Congress. 

You  cannot  even  whisper  about  a 
communications  issue  without  every- 
one coming  out  of  the  woodwork  to  get 
their  oar  in  the  water.  Broadcasters 
want  retransmission  provisions  which 
cause  the  motion  picture  industry  to 


raise  its  concerns.  Telephone  compa- 
nies want  to  provide  cable,  which  obvi- 
ously the  cable  industry  is  not  keen  on. 
and  telephone  companies  want  to  pro- 
vide information  services  which  causes 
heartburn  for  the  newspaper  industry. 

The  competition  for  the  attention  of 
Congress  is  nothing  less  than  fierce. 

And  frankly.  S.  12  does  raise  addi- 
tional unanswered  questions.  I  am  a 
member  of  the  Judiciary  Subcommit- 
tee on  Patents.  Copyrights,  and  Trade- 
marks, and  I  assure  my  colleagues  that 
the  retransmission  section  of  this  bill 
raises  questions  about  the  impact  on 
the  Copyright  Act's  compulsory  license 
provision.  And  as  our  subcommittee 
chairman.  Senator  DeConcini,  stated 
earlier,  the  Copyright  Office  is  con- 
ducting a  study  of  this  impact,  and  we 
will  likely  be  conducting  hearings  to 
explore  this  question  once  the  study  is 
completed. 

I  have  received  a  lot  of  enthusiastic 
support  from  lowas  telephone  com- 
pany officials  for  legislation  that 
would  allow  them  to  compete  with 
cable  companies,  and  so  this.  too.  is  an 
area  that  Congress  should  address  this 
year. 

Mr.  President.  I  echo  the  sentiment 
expressed  by  many  of  my  colleagues 
that  competition  is  far  preferable  than 
government  regulation.  But  I  also  real- 
ize that  there  are  times  when  regula- 
tion is  needed  temporarily  to  correct 
problems  or  to  foster  competition. 

I  am  deeply  concerned  about  the  fact 
that  rural  telecommunication  coopera- 
tives are  being  charged  nearly  5  times 
the  price  charged  to  a  cable  operator 
for  the  same  programming.  If  it  were 
not  for  the  efforts  by  some  of  our  rural 
cooperatives,  many  rural  Americans 
would  never  have  been  served.  The 
cable  industry  ignored  rural  areas  for 
years. 

I  am  deeply  concerned  about  the  rea- 
sonable availability  of  programming  to 
third-party  providers. 

I  am  deeply  concerned  about  those 
Americans  who  cannot  afford,  nor  per- 
haps have  available,  the  various  alter- 
natives and  choices  for  news,  informa- 
tion, and  entertainment  I  described 
earlier. 

And,  in  fact,  I  think  rates  in  many 
areas  of  the  country  have  gone  too 
high.  It  may  be  wishful  thinking,  but  I 
guess  I  just  wish  consumers  would  have 
exercised  their  market  power,  instead 
of  Congress.  After  all,  the  local  cable 
company  that  has  invested  millions  of 
dollars  in  plant,  equipment,  and  cable 
within  a  local  franchise,  is  to  a  large 
degree  a  captive  supplier. 

One  of  my  constituents  called  asking 
for  support  of  S.  12.  She  was  a  working 
woman  and  member  of  a  local  union. 
She  said  that  she  was  so  mad  at  rate 
increases  that  many  of  them  were 
thinking  of  organizing  a  boycott  of  sev- 
eral months  of  the  cable  system. 

That.  Mr.  President,  was  an  excellent 
idea,  and  I  believe  had  they  done  so. 
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I  resident,  another  big  reason  I 

r4servations  about  S.  12  is  that 

my  experience  with  the  many 

cfjmpany  representatives  in  my 

Iowa  has  been  very  positive. 

I  think  of  cable  company  offi- 

think  of  the  small  family  oper- 

set  up  years  ago  in  a  small 

tjDwn,    small    businesses    which 

clear  reception  and  new  pro- 

for   the   first   time   to   remote 

our  State. 

I  think  of  cable  companies.  I 

I^lcture  in  my   mind   the  bully, 

res  that  have  been  por- 

n  major  newspapers  recently. 

to  wonder  if  this  legislation  is 

broad    to    unfairly    strap 

cbnscientious,  community-mind- 

1  ess  people. 

Lgain,   I  have   to  wonder  what 

her  500.000  Iowa  cable  subscrib- 

about  the  prospects  that  pro- 

cjuality   and   advances  could   be 

f  S.  12  becomes  law.  Frankly, 

ought  to  be  doing  here  is  leav- 

question  up  to  cable  subscrib- 

not  through  the  marketplace, 

making  the  implementation  of 

cofitingent  upon  the  approval  of  a 

subscriber  referendum. 

President,  although  I  believe  S. 

ro  too  far,  I  am  reluctantly  vot- 

f  ivor  of  it.  During  the  last  year. 

inci  lents  of  abuses  have  grown,  and 

be  addressed. 

however,  it  is  incumbent 

to  diligently  oversee  its 

ind  be  quick  to  make  necessary 

so  that  all  the  gains  that 

made  in  fostering  this  grow- 

of  news,  information,  and 

are  not  lost. 

ALLOP.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 

on  to  S.  12,  the  cable  reregula- 

reported  by  the  Senate  Com- 

I!ommittee   on   May   14  of  last 

reason  for  doing  so  is  simple: 

is  bad  public  policy  and  would 

itither  than  help,  consumers  and 

tell  vision  viewing  public,  particu- 

tfose  in  rural  States  like  Wyo- 
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app  aud  the  efforts  of  those  who 
la  >ored  long  and  hard  to  address 
t;  ey  perceive  to  be  problems  in 
cab  e  television  industry.  However, 
st  irted  in  1989  as  an  effort  to  ad- 
ai  lecdotal  evidence  of  bad  service 
excpssive  rates  in  certain  areas  has 
a  burdensome  and  overly  broad 
regulatfcry  bill.  S.  12  punishes  many  for 
mijdeeds  of  the  few  and  lays  to 
industry  which  has  revolu- 
American      television     and 
jffset  our  enormous  trade  defi- 


tpere  are  other  more  obvious  and 

important  reasons  for  opposing 

1  the  name  of  competition  we 

pr(^moting   special   interests   over 

interests. 


The  alternative  presented  by  Sen- 
ators Packwood.  Stevens.  Kerry,  and 
others  is  a  reasonable  compromise. 
This  is  not  a  dilatory  attempt  to  derail 
cable  legislation.  Granted,  the  alter- 
native goes  further  than  I  had  hoped, 
but  I  do  support  it. 

Absent  competition— that  is  the  pres- 
ence of  a  multichannel  video  provider— 
the  alternative  regulates  rates  of  basic 
service  and  establishes  customer  serv- 
ice, home  wiring,  technical  standards 
and  fair  but  meaningful  refranchising 
procedures. 

My  hat  goes  off  to  Senators  Pack- 
wood  and  Stevens  and  the  other  co- 
sponsors  for  having  the  foresight  and 
the  tenacity  to  bring  their  substitute 
to  the  floor. 

Obviously,  some  of  us  would  have 
preferred  to  see  cable  reregulation  leg- 
islation go  away.  But  we  knew  that 
would  not  happen:  it  is  not  in  the 
cards.  Public  sentiment  demanded  that 
we  respond  to  certain  problems  in  the 
cable  industry  brought  on  by  the  lack 
of  competition  in  the  video  market- 
place. Too  many  complaints  about  poor 
service,  excessive  rate  increases  and 
yes.  admittedly,  a  few  bad  actors  in  the 
cable  industry,  convinced  us  that  it 
was  not  realistic  to  believe  we  could 
stem  the  tide  of  reregulation. 

But  in  simply  regulating  the  rates  of 
basic  cable  service— defined  as  local 
television  broadcast  signals:  public, 
educational,  or  governmental  access 
facilities  or  C-SPAN  I  and  II — it  is  my 
judgment  that  the  alternative  will  do 
less  to  hinder  the  tremendous  strides 
we  have  made  in  the  world  of 
infotainment  than  its  stringent  coun- 
terpart, S.  12. 

For  example,  under  the  alternative, 
cities  may  regulate  basic  rates  in  98 
percent  of  the  country's  cable  systems, 
as  well  as  rental  fees,  remote  control 
and  installation  costs. 

The  alternative  does  not  override  ex- 
isting franchise  agreements  or  con- 
tracts to  allow  open-ended  retiering. 
the  source  of  numerous  consumer  com- 
plaints. 

In  Monday's  Wall  Street  Journal. 
Tele-Communications,  Inc.  was  criti- 
cized for  their  ability  to  buy  a  large 
number  of  cable  systems  around  the 
country.  The  company's  critics  say 
TCI's  vertical  integration  is  one  of  the 
best  arguments  for  greater  regulation 
of  the  industry.  Mr.  President,  some 
might  call  TCI's  growth  a  poignant  ex- 
ample of  free  enterprise.  In  the  enter- 
tainment industry  it  might  be  per- 
ceived as  competition.  But  some  of  us 
here  in  this  body  believe  that  the  free 
market  system's  shortcomings  are 
more  easily  addressed  by  Government 
fiat. 

To  those  naysayers  I  offer  this  cau- 
tion: the  far-reaching  regulatory  provi- 
sions of  S.  12  will  only  serve  to  protect 
well-established  companies  like  TCI 
and  new  entrants  will  be  kept  out  of 
the  market  due  to  masses  of  bureau- 
cratic redtape. 


Mr.  President,  the  television  market 
is  extremely  fluid:  it  has  changed  dra- 
matically in  recent  years.  Two  decades 
ago.  television  in  most  communities 
meant  ABC.  NBC.  and  CBS  and  perhaps 
a  public  broadcast  station. 

Today.  TV  is  marked  by  vibrant  com- 
petition between  the  broadcast  and 
cable  industries.  Independent  tele- 
vision stations  have  come  into  their 
own  and  other  multichannel  video  pro- 
viders are  expected  to  follow  suit  over 
the  next  few  years. 

In  addition,  the  FCC  and  the  courts 
are  moving  quickly  to  allow  telephone 
companies  into  information  services, 
including  video  gateways,  and  one  can 
only  imagine  what  television  in  this 
country  will  look  like  in  the  year  2000. 

Albeit  slowly,  competition  is  coming 
to  the  cable  industry  and  I  am  ^uite 
certain  that  the  Packwood.  Stevens, 
Kerry  alternative,  which  raises  the 
rural  exemption  for  telco  entry,  will 
further  that  goal.  Under  the  alter- 
native, telephone  cooperatives  and 
companies  such  as  U.S.  West  will  be  al- 
lowed to  provide  cable  service  to  cities 
with  fewer  than  10.000  people.  With  the 
advent  of  wireless  cable  and  the  in- 
crease in  satellite  systems  in  Wyo- 
ming. 1  expect  competition  will  bring 
more  stable  prices  and  added  program- 
ming choices  to  my  State. 

In  the  name  of  competition,  the  pro- 
ponents of  S.  12  would  make  it  easier 
for  franchising  authorities  to  unfairly 
deny  franchise  renewal,  thus  reducing 
a  cable  operator's  incentive  to  make 
long-term  investments  in  new  plants 
and  technology.  Rural  areas  like  Wyo- 
ming would  suffer  the  most  as  a  result 
of  this  provision.  Cities  could  also  deny 
a  company  permission  to  build  a  com- 
peting cable  system.  The  alternative, 
on  the  other  hand,  prohibits  exclusive 
cable  franchises,  while  promoting  com- 
petitive franchises,  including  those 
owned  by  cities,  in  order  to  bring  a 
competing  multichannel  video  pro- 
gramming distribution  system  to  mu- 
nicipalities. 

The  FCC  would  be  required  to  submit 
a  report  on  the  level  of  competition  in 
the  cable  industry  and  make  rec- 
ommendations on  steps  that  could  be 
taken  to  enhance  competition  in  the 
video  marketplace. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  cable  is  a 
good  value.  For  a  little  more  than  50 
cents  a  day,  cable  provides  an  average 
of  35  channels,  24  hours  a  day.  It  costs 
much  more  to  take  a  family  of  four  to 
the  movies  or  the  theater  than  it  does 
to  buy  1  month  of  cable  service. 

But  the  proponents  of  S.  12  who  want 
to  inject  competition  in  order  to  bring 
down  the  costs  believe  that  the  Gov- 
ernment's role  in  competition  is  intru- 
sion based  solely  on  conjecture  rather 
than  on  consumer  evidence  of  demand 
for  a  particular  product.  This  approach 
is  wrong-headed  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  supporting  the 
more  reasonable  approach  put  forth  by 


Senators  Packwood.  Stevens,  Kerry, 
et  al. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  several  of 
our  colleagues  have  made  reference  to 
a  recent  Wall  Street  Journal  article  in- 
volving the  dealings  of  TCI,  cable's 
most  dominant  corporation  and  the 
target  of  so  much  criticism  during  the 
debate  on  S.  12. 

Yesterday  I  received  a  letter  from 
John  S.  Hendricks,  chairman  of  Discov- 
ery Communications,  who  has  taken 
strong  exception  to  the  reporting  in 
this  article.  He  enclosed  a  letter  he  has 
sent  to  the  editor  of  the  Wall  Street 
Journal,  giving  his  side  of  an  account 
the  reporter  made  of  TCI's  activities 
with  the  Learning  Channel. 

Mr.  Hendricks  has  asked  that  his  re- 
buttal be  printed  in  the  Record  and, 
since  the  article  was  also  printed  in  the 
Record,  in  all  fairness  I  ask  that  his 
letter  also  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Discovery  Communications,  Inc., 

January  29.  1992. 
Mr.  Norman  Pearlstine. 
Executive  Editor.  Wall  Street  Journal,  World  Fi- 
nancial Center,  New  York.  NY. 

Dear  Mr.  Pearlstine;  I  was  appalled  at 
the  reckless  accusations  concerning  my  com- 
pany's purchase  of  The  Learning-  Channel 
contained  in  Johnnie  L.  Roberts'  article  on 
Tele-Communications,  Inc.,  in  your  January 
27,  1992  edition.  The  false  accusations  con- 
tained in  Mr.  Roberts'  article  are  all  the 
more  troubling  in  light  of  the  fact  that  he 
made  no  attempt  to  call  me  to  verify  the 
facts  relating  to  the  TLC  acquisition,  even 
after  I  had  spoken  with  him  at  the  cable  in- 
dustry's Walter  Kaitz  dinner  on  the  evening 
of  September  25.  1991  and  told  him  that  I 
would  be  willing  to  speak  with  him  about  his 
article  profiling  TCI. 

The  facts  relating  to  The  Learning  Chan- 
nel acquisition  are  very  straight  forward. 
When  we  became  aware  that  The  Learning 
Channel  might  be  for  sale,  I  believed  that  it 
would  provide  us  with  a  natural  extension  of 
our  position  as  a  leading  provider  of  quality, 
non-fiction  programming.  Prior  to  conduct- 
ing our  due  diligence,  our  initial  estimate  of 
the  price  we  might  have  been  prepared  to 
pay  for  such  a  business  was  based  on  stand- 
ard cable  industry  evaluation  of  such  compa- 
nies. For  your  information  and  Mr.  Roberts" 
edification,  the  factors  we  considered  were 
the  number  of  full-time,  fee-paying  subscrib- 
ers which  the  channel  allegedly  had  as  well 
as  our  assessment  of  the  programming  on 
the  channel.  Both  of  these  factors  are  criti- 
cal in  determining  the  future  financial  via- 
bility of  any  channel. 

Learning  Channel  marketing  materials  in- 
dicated that  the  service  had  approximately 
20,000.000  full-time,  fee-paying  subscribers. 
Had  this  figure  been  accurate  the  price  we 
would  have  been  willing  to  pay  would  have 
been  in  excess  of  $50  million,  a  fact  which  we 
conveyed  to  the  sellers'  representatives  in 
April  1990  prior  to  conducting  our  due  dili- 
gence. 

Having  expressed  a  formal  interest  in  ac- 
quiring The  Learning  Channel,  we  then  com- 
menced our  due  diligence.  Immediately,  we 
learned  that  far  from  20.000,000  subscribers, 
the  channel  in  fact  had  only  approximately 
14.000.000  subscribers.  Many  of  these  sub- 
scribers were  not  paying  fees  and  a  signifi- 


cant number  were  carrying  the  service  on  a 
partial  carriage  basis.  We  also  determined 
that,  as  the  result  of  the  limited  funds  avail- 
able to  the  original  owners,  the  program- 
ming being  carried  on  the  channel,  which  in- 
cluded a  significant  amount  of  time  devoted 
to  infomercials.  was  of  such  poor  quality 
that  it  was  of  virtually  no  use  to  us.  Never- 
theless. I  believed  that  there  was  an  intrinsic 
value  to  us  in  the  programming  niche  rep- 
resented by  The  Learning  Channel  and  I  de- 
cided to  pursue  the  acquisition  albeit  at  a 
greatly  reduced  price. 

Throughout  the  summer  and  fall  of  1990. 
Discovery  management  continued  to  devise 
and  develop  a  formula  for  acquiring  The 
Learning  Channel.  In  October  I  presented  our 
Board  of  Directors  with  a  recommendation 
with  respect  to  the  price  management  felt 
was  fair.  This  price  was  determined  after  a 
thorough  evaluation  by  Discovery  Channel 
management  of  the  relevant  market  factors. 
Ironically,  in  contrast  to  the  insinuations  in 
Mr.  Roberts'  article,  the  TCI  representative 
on  our  Board  indicated  that  TCI  might  be 
prepared  to  support  a  higher  bid  (in  fact,  a 
bid  which  would  have  exceeded  the  lifetime 
bid)  but  management  and  the  other  share- 
holders (Cox  Communications,  Newhouse 
Broadcasting  and  I)  felt  that  the  lower  num- 
ber was  appropriate. 

In  his  article.  Mr.  Roberts  also 
misleadingly  implies  that  ownership  by  a 
cable  operator  in  a  programming  service 
guarantees  carriage  of  that  service  on  the 
operator's  system.  Indeed.  I  wish  that  were 
the  case.  The  facts  again  are  straight  for- 
ward. We  exist  in  a  highly  competitive  envi- 
ronment where  there  is  intense  competition 
for  a  limited  number  of  channel  positions. 
The  Learning  Channel  itself  faces  enormous 
direct  competition  in  the  educational  pro- 
gramming arena  from  Mind  Extension  Uni- 
versity (MEU).  a  cable  network.  It  is  worth 
noting  that  MEU,  a  service  in  which  TCI  has 
no  ownership  interests,  has  been  more  suc- 
cessful than  The  Learning  Channel  in  the 
competition  for  carriage  on  TCI  systems 
since  the  time  of  our  acquisition.  This  is  a 
situation  I  hope  to  reverse  by  a  massive  in- 
vestment in  Learning  Channel  programming. 
In  1992.  we  will  make  a  6-fold  increase  in  the 
programming  budget  for  The  Learning  Chan- 
nel over  that  spent  by  the  previous  owners. 
You  see.  I  have  received  the  same  feedback 
from  John  Malone  that  Lifetime  reportedly 
received  according  to  Mr.  Roberts  article. 
TCI.  and  I  must  say  almost  all  cable  opera- 
tors, want  high  programming  value  available 
for  modest  license  fees  in  order  to  keep  costs 
passed  along  to  the  consumer  as  low  as  pos- 
sible. 

Our  shareholders  have  made  it  very  clear 
to  us  that  the  decision  to  carry  The  Learning 
Channel  on  their  systems  will  be  made  on 
the  basis  of  the  quality  of  the  programming 
contained  on  the  service.  In  fact,  today,  al- 
most a  year  after  the  acquisition.  The  Learn- 
ing Channel  is  currently  received  by  only 
25%  of  TCI's  subscribers. 

Mr.  Roberts  in  referring  to  my  company  as 
"TCI's  Discovery"  appears  to  be  under  the  il- 
lusion that  this  company  is  operated  by  and 
on  behalf  of  TCI.  Had  he  bothered  to  call  me 
I  would  have  corrected  this  inaccuracy.  Cox. 
Newhouse  and  I  collectively  own  51%  of  the 
company.  It  is  true  that  in  fulfilling  our  fi- 
duciary obligations  to  our  shareholders.  TCI. 
Cox  and  Newhouse  are  advised  on  an  on- 
going basis  of  the  major  decisions  involving 
this  company.  However.  I  can  assure  you 
that  it  is  the  management  of  Discovery  Com- 
munications that  is  responsible  for  develop- 
ing and  implementing  the  strategies  that 
have  made  us  so  successful. 


I  am  frankly  shocked  that  an  institution 
such  as  the  Wall  Street  Journal  with  Its  rep- 
utation for  fair  and  unbiased  reporting  would 
have  condoned  such  careless  reporting.  As 
you  are  no  doubt  aware.  Mr.  Roberts'  article 
was  repeatedly  cited  in  yesterdays  debate  in 
the  United  States  Senate  thereby 
compounding  the  damage  which  I  believe  has 
been  done  to  me  and  the  company  I  founded. 
1  would  hope  that  in  the  future  you  will  en- 
sure that  your  reporters  take  all  necessary 
and  reasonable  steps  to  guarantee  the  accu- 
racy of  the  information  they  are  reporting. 

In  conclusion.  I  would  like  to  say  that  the 
Bob  Magness,  John  Malone  and  TCI  that  I 
have  come  to  know  are  not  as  portrayed  by 
Mr.  Roberts.  In  1986,  when  no  one  else  would 
dare  take  the  risk  of  investing  in  The  Dis- 
covery Channel,  these  gentlemen  and  their 
company  bet  on  the  intelligence  of  the 
American  television  viewer.  TCI  kept  Dis- 
covery going  by  a  multi-million  dollar  in- 
vestment that  was  matched  by  Cox  and 
Newhouse.  Because  John  Malone.  Bob 
Magness  and  TCI  took  this  gamble  on  behalf 
of  their  subscribers.  The  Discovery  Channel 
exists  today  and  serves  56  million  cable 
households  across  America.  My  conversa- 
tions with  John  Malone  concern  issues  like 
financing  a  major  new  documentary  series 
on  the  "Great  Books"  which  have  changed 
the  world  and  not  on  devious  plots  to  under- 
mine competitive  businesses  which  Mr.  Rob- 
erts would  have  your  readers  believe.  TCI  is 
a  very  positive  force  in  a  cable  industry  re- 
sponsible for  bringing  new  viewing  alter- 
natives to  the  American  public. 

I  offer  all  of  this  factual  information  and 
criticism  in  the  most  constructive  way  as  I 
am  an  avid  daily  reader  of  the  Wall  Street 
Journal,  one  who  has  delighted  in  your  fair 
and  accurate  past  reports  on  our  network's 
business  progress  and  programming.  This 
last  grossly  unfair  report  Just  caught  me  off 
guard.  I  very  much  appreciate  your  time  in 
reading  my  concerns  and  making  an  attempt 
to  correct  the  very  wrong  impressions  of  the 
way  we  do  business. 
Sincerely  yours. 

JOHN  S.  Hendricks. 
Chairman  and  Chief  Executive  Officer. 

Mr.  LIEBERMAN.  Mr.  President, 
today  the  Senate  will  take  a  historic 
step  forward  in  consumer  protection. 
We  are  about  to  pass  S.  12,  the  Cable 
Television  Consumer  Protection  Act. 
In  doing  so.  this  body  reverses  a  mis- 
take made  when  it  passed  the  Cable 
Communications  Policy  Act  of  1984, 
which  I  strongly  opposed  as  attorney 
general  of  Connecticut.  The  1984  Cable 
Act  was  a  mistake  because  it  unshack- 
led a  monopolist  without  sufficient  at- 
tention to  the  prospect  for  adequate 
competition,  and  without  a  careful 
analysis  of  the  marketplace.  The  result 
was  that  an  unregulated  monopolist 
was  unleashed  upon  the  public. 

It  is  no  surprise  what  happened  to 
rates  as  a  result.  According  to  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office,  since  deregula- 
tion became  fully  effective  at  the  start 
of  1987.  the  price  of  the  most  minimal 
available  cable  package  jumped  56  per- 
cent. Subtracting  out  inflation,  that  is 
a  real  price  increase  of  32  percent.  The 
price  of  the  most  popular  package  of 
services — what  consumers  know  as  "en- 
hanced basic" —jumped  a  whopping  61 
percent — that's  a  36.5-percent  jump 
even  after  adjusting  for  inflation.  One 
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Pass^e     of    this    bill     particularly 

me  because  it  is  the  culmina- 

my    long   efforts    to    combat 

er  abuses  by  cable  monopolists. 

i  ttorney  general  of  Connecticut, 

the  Cable  Communications 

Act  of  1984,  and  1  fought  the 

)atently  ridiculous  ruling  that 

)ver-the-air    broadcast    signals 

effective    competition    to 

cable  systems.  Upon  ar- 

n  the  Senate  in  1989.  I  intro- 

together  with  my  friend  Con- 

Chris  Shays,  a  bill  to  repeal 

Cable  Act.  And  when  Senator 

decided  to  introduce  S.  1880 

1989,  I  was  pleased  to  join 

an  original  cosponsor  of  that 


reai',  when  Senate  consideration 
B80  was  blocked  by  the  cable 
I  shared  the  disappointment 
had  yet  again  been  thwarted  in 
our  diive  for  cable  reform.  I  was 
pleased  however,  that,  during  those 
final  w  ;eks  and  again  at  the  start  of 
this  yei  .r,  I  and  others  were  able  to  per- 
suade Senators  Danforth.  Holungs 
and  IN<  UYE  to  strengthen  the  commit- 
tee ver  lion  of  S.  1880.  I  am  grateful  to 
these  t  iree  Senators  for  their  willing- 
ness to  accommodate  my  concerns  by 
agreein  ?  to  changes  and  clarifications 
such  as 

Lowe  'ing  the  regulatory  standard  for 
rates  f  )r  cable  programming  services 
such  ai  CNN.  MTV,  and  ESPN  to  ban 
unreasc  nable  rates,  not  just  rates  that 
were  "s  ignificantly  excessive": 

Adop  ing  customer  service  provisions 
that  re  luire  the  FCC  to  set  nationwide 
minimv  m  standards,  but  still  allow  the 
States  and  franchising  authorities  to 
set  hig  ler  standards,  and  outlining  a 
list  of  i  ssues  the  FCC  is  expected  to  ad- 
dress ir  these  standards: 


Clarifying  that  the  FCC  has  author- 
ity to  regulate  not  just  the  rates  for 
cable  programming  services  such  as 
CNN,  MTV.  and  ESPN,  but  also  the 
rates  charged  for  installation  and  for 
rental  of  equipment  used  to  receive 
those  services: 

Clarifying  that  State  officials,  such 
as  State  attorneys  general  and 
consumer  protection  officials,  may 
bring  rate  complaints  to  the  FCC  on 
behalf  of  the  citizens  of  their  State: 

Clarifying  that  the  FCC,  in  addition 
to  prospective  rate  rollbacks,  may  also 
order  refunds  of  unreasonable  charges 
levied  by  cable  operators. 

These  changes,  and  others,  make  S. 
12  the  strongest  proconsumer  cable  re- 
form bill  to  emerge  from  any  House  of 
Congress. 

It  is  no  surprise  that  the  cable  indus- 
try has  fought  this  bill  tooth-and-nail. 
No  industry  wants  to  give  up  a  legally 
sanctioned  and  protected  monopoly, 
and  no  industry  wants  to  be  forced  to 
take  down  anticompetitive  barriers  de- 
signed to  buttress  that  monopoly.  But 
the  Senate  has  wisely  rejected  these  ef- 
forts, and  has  refused  to  adopt  the  mo- 
nopoly preservation  legislation  urged 
on  it  by  the  cable  monopolists. 

I  believe  we  can  hold  are  heads  high, 
look  our  constituents  straight  in  the 
eye,  and  tell  them  that  we  passed  a  bill 
that  really  benefits  them.  We  have 
closed  cable's  biggest  loophole  by  regu- 
lating the  basic  and  enhanced  basic 
tiers  of  service  that  are  the  most  sig- 
nificant sources  of  their  monopoly 
power,  and  by  ending  their  ability  to 
avoid  meaningful  regulation  simply  by 
retiering.  Under  the  consumer  rate  pro- 
tection provisions  of  this  bill,  the  FCC 
has  the  tools,  for  the  first  time,  to 
check  cable's  monopoly  power. 

I  know  some  have  argued  that  we 
should  forego  rate  regulation  now  and 
wait  for  competition  to  develop,  per- 
haps helping  competition  along  by  al- 
lowing the  telephone  companies  to  de- 
velop cable-type  services  or  by  pushing 
franchising  authorities  to  authorize 
more  cable  overbuilders. 

1  do  not  oppose  taking  steps  to  in- 
crease competition  and  lower  the  bar- 
riers to  entry  to  cable's  competitors. 
Indeed.  I  support  the  provisions  of  S.  12 
that  seek  to  do  this,  such  as  the  pro- 
gramming access  provisions.  Lowering 
barriers  to  entry  is  the  key  to  allowing 
real  competition  to  develop  in  this  in- 
dustry. 

But  let  us  face  it.  Full  Hedged  com- 
petition is  not  going  to  be  here  next 
month,  or  even  next  year.  It  will  be 
years  before  cable  faces  real  competi- 
tion. Until  then,  consumers  deserve 
protection.  That  is  the  beauty  of  S.  12: 
its  rate  protection  provisions  com- 
plement its  provisions  to  foster  com- 
petition. 

Of  course,  S.  12  could  be  stronger.  It 
could  even  more  strictly  attempt  to 
control  cable's  market  power  and  to 
try  to  shutdown  all  other  means  for  the 


cable  monopolists  to  exploit  consum- 
ers. But  the  best  can  be  the  enemy  of 
the  good.  The  bill  we  are  passing  today 
is  a  reasonable  compromise  between 
competing  interests.  I  thank  my 
friends,  Senators  Hollings,  Danforth, 
and  INOUYE  and  their  staffs — particu- 
larly Toni  Cook,  John  Windhausen, 
Gina  Keeney,  and  Mary  McManus— for 
all  their  hard  work  driving  this  bill  for- 
ward. I  know  that  the  people  of  Con- 
necticut also  thank  you.  I  also  com- 
mend John  Nakahata  of  my  staff  for 
his  hard  work  on  this  issue  over  the 
last  2  years. 

Consumers  have  waited  too  long  for 
Congress  to  act  on  this.  I  urge  the  Sen- 
ate to  approve  this  measure  over- 
whelmingly, and  I  urge  the  members  of 
the  other  body  to  do  likewise.  It  is 
time  to  send  a  real  cable  consumer  pro- 
tection bill  to  the  President  for  his  sig- 
nature. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  the  people 
of  Delaware,  like  consumers  across  the 
country,  have  seen  monthly  cable  tele- 
vision bills  grow  steadily  larger  and 
larger.  They  feel  that  they  are  paying 
too  much — and  for  good  reason.  In  less 
than  3  years'  time,  subscribers  to  cable 
television  in  Delaware  have  seen  their 
monthly  charge  for  one  popular  service 
jump  $7.  They  have  seen  their  cable 
programming  guides,  which  used  to  be 
free,  replaced  by  an  optional  guide  with 
a  price  tag  of  $1  a  month.  And  they 
have  been  faced  with  a  choice.  They 
can  try  to  hold  down  this  household  ex- 
pense by  choosing  a  shrinking  lower 
tier  of  cable  service,  with  fewer  pro- 
gram choices.  Or  they  can  pay  more. 

What  accounts  for  these  jumps  in  the 
cost  of  cable  television?  In  Delaware, 
like  most  of  the  rest  of  the  Nation,  the 
cable  franchises  serving  the  State  do 
not  face  any  competition.  They  are  un- 
regulated monopolies.  Nowhere  in 
Delaware  are  there  two  sets  of  cable 
television  lines  serving  the  same  home. 
If  that  were  the  case.  Delaware's  cable 
customers  could  choose  between  two 
competing  cable  companies,  selecting 
the  one  with  the  best  programming, 
service,  and  price.  But  that  type  of . 
competition  does  not  exist,  and.  in  its 
absence,  the  cable  franchising  author- 
ity must  have  the  power  to  control  un- 
reasonable rate  increases. 

I  support  the  Cable  Consumer  Protec- 
tion Act,  passed  by  the  Senate  today, 
because  it  restores  the  authority  of 
Delaware's  Public  Service  Commission 
or  another  local  authority  to  control 
cable  rates,  so  long  as  the  State's  regu- 
lations compl.v  with  standards  estab- 
lished by  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission.  Once  enacted,  this  legis- 
lation will  give  the  local  franchising 
authority  in  Delaware  the  power  to 
stop  unreasonable  increases  in  monthly 
cable  bills. 

Earlier  this  month,  for  portions  of 
Delaware,  the  tier  of  cable  service  that 
includes  the  ESPN  sports  channel  and 
other   programming   wanted   by   most 


cable  subscribers  rose  again  from  a 
monthly  charge  of  $17.95  to  S19.90— an 
increase  of  more  than  10  percent.  Con- 
sumers of  this  cable  service  will  not  re- 
ceive any  additional  program  choices 
in  exchange  for  this  new  charge.  And 
no  explanation  of  justification  was  pro- 
vided for  the  amount  of  the  increase. 

Adding  this  most  recent  increase  to 
previous  ones  shows  that  monthly 
cable  bills  in  Delaware  has  grown  by  54 
percent  in  less  than  3  years'  time,  a  fig- 
ure that  far  outstrips  the  rate  of  infla- 
tion. 

Just  two  nights  ago,  in  Dover,  DE, 
the  State  capital,  more  than  100  cable 
subscribers  met  at  a  public  hearing  to 
discuss  their  dissatisfaction  with  cable 
television.  Many  were  outraged.  Com- 
plaints were  heard  about  rate  increases 
and  overpriced  programming.  Consum- 
ers noted  their  frustration  at  being  un- 
able to  choose  between  competing 
cable  companies.  This  public  meeting 
is  only  the  most  recent  indication  that 
Delaware's  consumers  are  concerned 
about  the  cable  monopoly.  They  want 
cost  controls  and  sensible  regulation. 

This  experience  is  by  no  means 
unique  to  Delaware.  The  Delaware  rate 
increases  mirror  those  in  other  States. 
In  the  4  years  following  deregulation, 
the  average  price  paid  nationally  for 
the  most  popular  basic  cable  service  in- 
creased 61  percent.  And  this  figure  may 
significantly  understate  the  problem: 
according  to  the  study  of  the  General 
Accounting  Office  that  reported  the  61 
percent  increase,  more  than  one-quar- 
ter of  those  cable  franchises  that  were 
surveyed  chose  not  to  respond.  It  is 
likely  that  these  cable  companies  that 
declined  to  respond  increased  rates 
even  higher  than  the  average  61  per- 
cent increase  that  was  reported.  The 
need  for  Congress  to  act  is  clear. 

This  increase  in  rates  can  be  traced 
to  1984.  when  a  law  was  enacted  that 
deregulated  the  cable  industry,  freeing 
97  percent  of  all  cable  franchises  from 
regulation.  Congress  expected  that, 
through  deregulation,  investment  in 
cable  television  would  increase,  the 
amount  of  programming  would  mul- 
tiply, and  access  to  cable  would  ex- 
pand. Each  of  these  desirable  effects 
has.  in  fact,  occurred. 

But  something  else  that  was  antici- 
pated in  1984  has  not  come  to  pass — 
competition.  An  efficient,  competitive 
market  normally  is  preferable  to  Gov- 
ernment regulation.  Where  there  is  no 
competition,  however,  regulation  is 
necessary  to  prevent  price  gouging. 
And  in  the  cable  television  industry 
competition  has  failed  to  materialize. 

The  Cable  Television  Consumer  Pro- 
tection Act  will  regulate  the  rates 
charged  for  basic  cable  service  only 
where  an  existing  cable  franchise  does 
not  experience  competition.  The  bill 
ensures  that,  even  where  the  positive 
effects  of  a  competitive  market  are  ab- 
sent, the  rates  charged  to  cable  con- 
sameps  will  be  reasonable. 


In  this  way,  we  can  put  an  end  to  the 
steady  and  excessive  rate  increases  of 
the  past  few  years.  And  consumers  will 
stop  feeling  that  they  are  paying  too 
much  each  time  they  receive  a  month- 
ly cable  bill. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  support 
passage  of  S.  12,  the  Cable  television 
bill. 

Cable  television,  in  most  cases,  is  a 
monopoly  created  by  Government 
which  gives  one  selected  company  in 
each  area  the  right  to  develop  and  op- 
erate a  cable  system.  Just  as  with  local 
telephone  service  companies,  there  are 
real  public  benefits  that  come  from 
granting  these  monopolies.  But.  having 
created  these  monopolies.  Government 
has  a  responsibility  to  assure  that  the 
monopoly  powers  are  not  abused. 

In  the  absence  of  competition.  Gov- 
ernment must  act  through  regulations 
to  assure  that  the  rates  charged 
consumer  subscribers  are  reasonable 
and  that  a  high  quality  of  service  is 
maintained. 

In  1984.  the  Congress  deregulated  the 
cable  television  industry,  largely  to 
eliminate  some  forms  of  regulation 
which  were  preventing  the  full  develop- 
ment of  cable  systems  to  serve  the 
American  public. 

It  is  now  clear  that  the  1984  deregula- 
tion went  too  far.  It  has  permitted 
rapid  growth  in  cable  television  serv- 
ices, but  it  has  also  permitted  exces- 
sive increases  in  rate  charges  to  sub- 
scribers, and  has  given  the  consumer 
almost  no  recourse  when  service  is 
poor. 

In  my  view,  the  legislation  before  us. 
S.  12.  is  a  balanced  effort  to  restore 
reasonable  regulation  needed  to  pro- 
tect cable  television  subscribers.  I  am 
opposed  to  excessive  and  unnecessary 
Government  regulation,  but  the  regula- 
tion that  would  be  provided  by  this  leg- 
islation is  moderate  and  needed.  It 
should  impose  no  hardships  on  those 
cable  television  systems  that  operate 
responsibly  and  with  due  regard  for  the 
rights  of  their  customers,  and  I  would 
emphasize  that  there  are  many  such 
companies  across  the  Nation  and  in  my 
own  State  of  Rhode  Island. 

Action  is  needed  to  protect  American 
subscribers  from  those  companies  that 
are  inclined  to  abuse  the  monopoly 
power  they  have  been  granted.  For  that 
reason.  I  support  this  legislation. 

Mr.  SANFORD.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  rise  to  speak  in  support  of  S.  12.  the 
Cable  Television  Consumer  Protection 
Act.  a  bill  whose  purpose  is  to  promote 
competition  in  the  video  marketplace 
and  to  protect  cable  customers  from 
burdensome  and  onerous  cable  rate  in- 
creases. In  1984.  when  Congress  deregu- 
lated the  cable  industry,  the  intent  was 
to  provide  much  needed  competition  in 
this  area.  We  failed,  and  we  now  are 
faced  with  an  unregulated  monopoly. 
While  S.  12  is  not  a  perfect  bill,  it  u 
one  that  must  be  passed.  We  must  not 
stand  by  and  allow  monopolistic  ten- 
dencies to  continue  in  this  industry. 


We  must  continue  to  pursue  policies 
that  promote  and  enhance  competition, 
for  it  has  been  clearly  documented  that 
costs  contain  themselves  when  more 
than  one  multichannel  video  provider 
is  available  to  consumers. 

The  specific  provisions  of  S.  12  have 
been  outlined  during  this  debate,  and  I 
do  not  need  to  go  over  them  again. 
However,  I  would  like  to  touch  on  a  few 
specific  points  important  to  North 
Carolina.  S.  12  does  provide  protection 
for  rural  consumers  in  my  State,  spe- 
cifically through  sections  640  and  641. 
which  require  video  programmers  and 
satellite  carriers  to  provide  ax;cess  to 
programming  at  nondiscriminatory 
prices  to  all  multichannel  video  pro- 
gramming distributors.  These  include 
cable  companies,  home  satellite  dish 
distributors  and  others.  Without  objec- 
tion, I  will  enter  into  the  Record  at 
the  end  of  my  remarks  a  letter  I 
received  from  the  National  Rural 
Telecommunications  Cooperative  and 
others. 

There  are  other  areas  in  this  debate 
that  the  Congress  must  continue  to 
monitor,  and  I  would  like  to  take  an 
opportunity  to  address  these. 

First,  the  issue  we  debated  yesterday 
while  considering  the  Breaux  amend- 
ment: The  assurance  that  the  public  in- 
terest is  served  in  the  issuance  of 
broadcast  licenses  by  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission.  I  supported 
the  Breaux  amendment  yesterday  in 
order  to  send  a  message  to  the  FCC 
that  the  Congress  remains  committed 
to  the  ideals  embodied  in  the  1934  Com- 
munications Act,  namely  the  idea  that 
localism,  programming  diversity,  and 
serving  the  public  interest  must  be  a 
necessary  aspect  of  a  local  broadcast 
station.  Twenty-one  to  22  hours  of 
infomercials  will  not  do.  The  Congress 
must  be  aggressive  in  its  oversight 
function,  and  we  must  ensure  that  our 
broadcast  spectrum  is  being  protected. 
I  am  pleased  that  the  FCC  has  been  di- 
rected to  study  this  issue. 

The  other  issue  that  I  find  particu- 
larly troublesome  is  related  to  hori- 
zontal concentration  and  vertical  inte- 
gration in  the  video  marketplace. 

I  am  also  pleased  that  S.  12  directs 
the  FCC  to  undertake  a  study  of  this 
issue  and  to  develop  rules  that  will 
deal  with  abuses  it  finds  without  de- 
priving the  public  of  the  many  benefits 
derived  from  today's  cornucopia  of 
video  programming.  Thousands  of 
pages  of  hearings  from  the  last  few 
years  conclusively  demonstrate  that 
the  cable  industry  has  become  verti- 
cally integrated:  cable  operators  and 
cable  programs  often  have  common 
ownership.  In  fact.  10  of  the  15  most 
popular  basic  cable  networks  are  owned 
or  controlled  by  multisystem  cable  op- 
erators. This  has  led  some  operators  to 
discriminate  in  favor  of  programming 
in  which  they  have  an  ownership  inter- 
est. This  has  directly  harmed  the  abil- 
ity   of  any    potential    competitors    to 
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enter  the  market,  provide  an  alter- 
native to  consumers,  and  create  pres- 
sure t(  lower  prices. 

Mr.    'resident.  I  had  entertained  the 
idea  oi  offering  an  amendment  to  the 
laws  during  this  debate.  In- 
I  will  closely  monitor  the  ac- 
progress  of  the  Federal  Corn- 
Commission    related    to 
iijiportant  issue  of  vertical  inte- 
i.  And  I  encourage  my  colleagues 
kewise. 

convinced  that  S.  12  is  a  good 

that  it  is  a  procompetition 

pijoconsumer  bill.  It  offers  a  rea- 

balanced  approach  to  the  prob- 

oflan  unregulated  monopoly.  I  sup- 
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Thar  k  you,  and  I  yield  the  floor. 

IcCAIN.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
been  wrestling  with  the  prob- 
fji^ing  consumers  as  a  result  of 
troversial  practices  of  the  cable 
since  the  first  cable  reregula- 
was  introduced  in  the  fall  of 
e  are  now  in  the  winter  of  1992. 
issues,  and  the  problems,  relat- 
this  industry  remain  much  the 
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:able  industry  was  deregulated 
I  supported  that  action  in  the 
hat  deregulation  would  result  in 
marketplace  where  a  variety  of 
te  ;hnologies,  such  as  direct  broad- 
s  itellite    [DBS]    and    multipoint 
lannel       distribution       service 
would   emerge.    These    tech- 
would   then   compete   in   the 
<  oncerning  customer  service  and 
rates.  Unfortunately,  the 
pt)listic  practices  of  the  industry 
the  growth  of  emerging  tech- 
.  and  the  effects  on  consumers 
bien  far-reaching. 

we  in  Congress  envisioned  a 
ace   where   every   consumers 
i  nd  interests  would  be  met.  This 
of   particular   importance    to 
ving  in  rural  areas  where  over- 
broadcast  signals  are  not  easily 
To  these  consumers,  access  to 
ervices    is    extremely    limited, 
entertainment  programming   is 
a     nonessential     service. 
:inds  of  informational  program- 
crucial  to  Americans  living  in 
areas. 

the  Cable  Television  Consumer 

ion  Act  of  1991,  should  not  be 

as  a  bill  which  would  solely 

the   cable   industry.   To   do   so 

3e  to  take  an  microscopic  view 

irideo  distribution  industry  as  a 

Rather,  this  legislation  should 

as  an  effort  to  unleash  a  va- 

new   service   options   to   the 

by    giving    consumers    greater. 

choices. 

pportunity  for  new  technologies 

video  service  has  been  seri- 

ilndercut  by  their  inability  to  ob- 

prpgramming  from  cable  affiliated 

Discrimination  in  program  ac- 

proven  to  be  one  of  the  most 
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effective  means  of  stopping  potential 
competitors  from  entering  the  market- 
place. 

It  has  been  argued  that  no  entity 
should  be  forced  to  distribute  its  own 
product  indiscriminately.  I  would 
agree  with  that  premise  whole- 
heartedly were  it  not  for  the  fact  that, 
in  the  current  situation,  the  practices 
of  the  cable  industry  have  rendered 
that  industry  a  virtual  monopoly. 
These  circumstances  dictate  interven- 
tion by  the  Federal  Government  on  be- 
half of  consumers  to  ensure  a  level 
playing  field  for  would-be  competitors. 

My  decision  to  support  this  legisla- 
tion did  not  come  easily.  I  recognize 
that  the  cable  industry  has  made  an  ef- 
fort to  improve  its  performance  in  the 
area  of  public  service.  The  contribu- 
tions they  have  made  in  programming 
have  been  ground-breaking,  and  they 
have  set  the  standard  for  qualit.v  in 
that  arena. 

Nevertheless,  the  American  public  is 
dissatisfied  and  disillusioned  with  the 
increasing  rates  for  cable  service  that 
could  potentially  place  such  services 
out  of  the  reach  of  many  consumers. 
This  would  not  happen  if  the  cable  in- 
dustry were  participating  in  a  free 
marketplace.  Without  the  passage  of 
this  legislation,  new  technologies  will 
never  have  a  chance  to  provide  the 
choices  in  the  marketplace  that  con- 
sumers demand. 

I  strongly  believe  that  this  legisla- 
tion will  not  cripple  the  cable  industry, 
nor  cause  it  to  lose  its  ability  in  any 
way  to  compete  fairly  with  other 
technologies.  That  is  not  the  intent 
of  S.  12,  nor  is  it  my  intent  in 
supporting  it. 

Consumers  have  registered  their  sup- 
port for  this  legislation  through  such 
organizations  as  the  Consumer  Federa- 
tion of  America,  the  National  Consum- 
ers League,  the  Consumers  Union,  and 
the  National  Council  of  Retired  Per- 
sons, to  name  a  few.  The  importance  of 
this  legislation  to  consumers  in  Ari- 
zona, and  the  Nation,  is  great,  and  can- 
not be  ignored.  I  look  forward  to  a  time 
when  consumers  will  have  access  to 
many  technologies,  including  cable, 
where  they  can  choose  and  enjoy  the 
quality  options  this  new  marketplace 
will  bring. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  it  seems 
to  me  there  are  two  standards  up  to 
which  we  should  be  holding  each  of 
these  proposals  on  reregulating  the 
cable  industry.  The  fact  that  there 
needs  to  be  some  regulation  is  not  in 
dispute.  The  committee  bill  and  the 
substitute  both  contemplate  regulation 
of  nearly  100  percent  of  homes  with 
cable.  They  both  recognize  that  effec- 
tive competition  does  not  yet  exist  for 
most  cable  operators  and  that  such 
competition  can  only  be  guaranteed  by 
the  presence  of  another  multichannel 
video  distributor. 

How  then  should  we  choose  between 
these   two   proposals?    I   would   argue 


that  we  should  look  at  each  of  them 
first  in  terms  of  the  amount  of  protec- 
tion they  provide  to  the  consumer,  and 
second,  in  terms  of  their  ability  to  en- 
sure competition  in  the  marketplace. 

With  regard  to  the  consumer  inter- 
est, one  area  about  which  I  have  re- 
ceived numerous  complaints  from  my 
own  constituents  is  customer  service. 
For  some  years  now,  I  have  been  re- 
ceiving mail  and  talking  to  people  who 
complain  about  the  amount  of  time  it 
takes  for  their  service  to  be  installed 
and/or  repaired  and  for  them  to  reach 
someone  at  their  cable  company  to  dis- 
cuss their  bill  or  service.  I  am  there- 
fore pleased  that  both  proposals  would 
codify  these  service  standards  and  give 
cable  customers  the  assurance  that 
their  requests  and  problems  will  be 
taken  seriously  and  addressed  effec- 
tively by  their  cable  operator. 

The  second  problem  from  which  I 
want  to  protect  my  constituents  is  rate 
abuse  b.v  cable  operators.  Throughout 
Alabama  from  1986  to  1991.  rate  in- 
creases varied  from  36  to  130  percent. 
While  I  am  sympathetic  to  the  argu- 
ments that  rates  may  well  have  been 
kept  at  artificially  low  levels  prior  to 
1986,  that  the  rate  of  inflation  inches 
those  rates  up  and  that  new  program- 
ming has  been  expensive,  some  of  the 
increases  which  we  have  seen  in  var- 
ious parts  of  our  country  have  clearly 
been  excessive  despite  these  legitimate 
costs  and  increases.  Moreover,  with 
very  few  cities  across  the  country  hav- 
ing competing  cable  systems  or  multi- 
channel video  distributors,  rates  must 
be  regulated  in  the  absence  of  effective 
competition  to  prevent  abuse.  This  fact 
of  life  is  recognized  by  both  proposals, 
each  of  which  requires  regulation  of 
the  basic  tier  of  service. 

Largely  in  anticipation  of  basic  tier 
rate  regulation.  cable  operators 
throughout  the  country  have  been  busy 
retiering,  a  euphemism  for  moving 
their  most  popular  channels  from  the 
basic  tier  to  higher  level,  higher  priced 
tiers.  In  fact,  the  GAO  has  found  that 
almost  60  percent  of  cable  subscribers 
have  seen  their  services  retiered,  often- 
times with  subsequent  rate  increases  in 
those  higher  tiers.  Here  we  see  a  dif- 
ference between  the  two  proposals.  The 
Commerce  committee-reported  bill.  S. 
12.  would  permit  regulation  of  tiers 
other  than  basic.  In  fact,  if  fewer  than 
30  percent  of  a  cable  operator's  cus- 
tomers subscribe  to  the  basic  tier  only, 
S.  12  would  permit  the  rates  for  the 
next  tier  to  which  30  percent  of  the  op- 
erators  customers  subscribe  to  be  reg- 
ulated as  if  it  were  basic.  The  sub- 
stitute, on  the  other  hand,  permits  no 
regulation  beyond  the  basic  tier,  leav- 
ing subscribers  vulnerable.  Clearly 
then,  in  terms  of  the  consumer's  inter- 
est in  rates  and  service,  S.  12  is  the  bet- 
ter bill. 

The  second  standard  by  which  we 
must  judge  these  two  proposals  is  that 
of  promoting  competition  in  the  mar- 


ketplace. Proponents  of  the  substitute 
argue  simply  that  less  regulation  pro- 
motes competition.  While  I  agree  with 
this  philosophy  in  general,  its  blind  ap- 
plication in  this  instance  would  con- 
stitute a  gross  miscalculation  of  the 
true  inhibitor  to  competition  in  the 
case  of  the  cable  industry. 

Mr.  President,  we  cannot  ignore  the 
impact  of  vertical  integration,  cross 
ownership,  program  access,  and  exclu- 
sivity to  competing  cable  systems  try- 
ing to  break  into  a  local  market  or  to 
competing  technologies  trying  to 
break  into  the  business  of  delivering 
this  programming  to  households  across 
our  Nation. 

S.  12's  requirement  that  the  FCC  de- 
velop regulations  limiting  the  number 
of  channels  that  can  be  occupied  on  a 
cable  system  by  programmers  affili- 
ated with  that  cable  operator,  its  pro- 
hibition on  programmers  in  which 
cable  operators  have  significant  owner- 
ship from  unreasonably  refusing  to 
deal  with  other  distributors  and  its 
provision  precluding  a  cable  operator 
from  owning  a  competing  technology 
such  as  MMDS  or  SMATV  in  the  same 
area  in  which  the  operator  holds  a 
cable  franchise  seem  eminently  reason- 
able to  me.  Moreover,  I  do  not  see  how 
we  can  expect  meaningful  competition 
to  develop  without  such  regulations. 

Ultimately,  Mr.  President.  I  believe 
that  S.  12,  not  the  proposed  substitute, 
better  protects  the  consumer  and  bet- 
ter ensures  healthy  competition  in  the 
video  marketplace.  On  this  basis.  I 
have  made  my  decision  to  support  S.  12 
and  hope  that  we  will  see  this  bill 
signed  into  law  so  that  cable  compa- 
nies, broadcast  networks  and  compet- 
ing technologies  alike  can  enjoy  some 
stability  in  their  regulatory  environ- 
ment and  get  about  the  business  of  this 
exciting  and  valuable  industry. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  express  my  strong  support  for 
S.  12,  the  Cable  Television  Consumer 
Protection  Act.  Mr.  President,  this  leg- 
islation has  been  long  in  coming  to  the 
floor  and  I  commend  the  committee, 
and  particularly  the  managers  of  this 
bill,  for  their  preserverance. 

Mr.  President,  S.  12  is  comprehensive 
legislation  which  addresses  the  changes 
in  the  cable  industry  since  we  last 
dealt  with  this  matter  over  7  years  ago. 
In  1984,  cable  television  was  a  fledgling 
industry  with  great  promise,  and  we 
enacted  legislation  to  assist  the  indus- 
try in  developing  this  potential.  The 
cable  industry  has  certainly  benefited, 
and  one  only  need  pick  up  Monday's 
Wall  Street  Journal  or  last  week's 
Washington  Post  to  see  the  extent  to 
which  they  have  profited  from  the  1984 
act.  We  are  here  today  in  no  small 
measure  to  rectify  some  of  the  unfore- 
seen results  of  our  past  work. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  am  sure  you 
know,  the  lobbying  on  this  bill  has 
been  intensive;  in  the  past  year,  I  have 
heard  from  many  representing  powerful 


but  competing  interests.  But  there  has 
been  one  group  that  has  substantially 
be  overlooked  and  has  not  enjoyed  the 
representation  of  the  Washington  pow- 
erful. 

And  those  are  the  people  I  represent, 
the  people  in  Hartford  who  paid  nearly 
80  percent  more  in  November  1991  for 
cable  service  than  they  did  5  years  ago, 
in  Danbury  where  they  paid  65  percent 
more  and  in  Litchfield  where  they  paid 
179  percent  more:  the  children  and  fam- 
ilies I  have  heard  from  who,  already 
suffering  from  the  ravages  of  the  reces- 
sion, find  cable  rates  putting  Nickel- 
odeon out  of  their  reach.  Mr.  President, 
families  around  the  Nation  are  suffer- 
ing from  declining  incomes,  unemploy- 
ment, and  rising  costs  and  the  last 
thing  families  need  are  bigger  cable 
bills,  but  that  is  what  they  have  gotten 
for  the  last  5  years. 

Cable  has  enjoyed  a  unique  position 
across  the  country,  in  99  percent  of  our 
communities,  cable  is  basically  an  un- 
regulated monopoly.  It  has  no  direct 
competitors,  consumers  have  no 
choices  open  to  them  and  localities 
have  no  authority  to  exercise  real  over- 
sight over  the  systems  operating  in 
their  communities.  And  it  should  come 
as  no  surprise  that  consumers  have  suf- 
fered. Nationwide,  cable  rates  have 
risen  three  tifties  faster  than  inflation: 
in  my  home  State  of  Connecticut  rates 
have  increased  56  percent.  Customer 
service  has  lagged  behind  other  indus- 
tries. And  with  the  rising  market 
power  of  the  cable  industry,  competi- 
tors have  been  stifled  in  their  growth. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  there  have  not 
been  benefits  from  the  growth  in  the 
cable  industry.  Cable  television  has 
revolutionized  the  way  our  society 
looks  at  the  world.  Cable  has  brought 
us  CNN,  ESPN.  Lifetime,  HBO,  the  Dis- 
covery Channel  and  a  slew  of  other  new 
networks:  it  has  also  brought  the  U.S. 
Congress  into  homes  around  the  coun- 
try through  the  C-SPAN  networks.  Ad- 
ditionally, cable  operators  have  been 
generous  corporate  citizens  in  commu- 
nities around  the  country  providing 
educational  programming  as  well  as 
support  to  local  charities. 

But  unfortunately,  the  problems  for 
consumers  and  competitors  persist.  In 
this  regard,  S.  12  is  a  well-balanced  ap- 
proach to  a  comprehensive  problem. 
This  legislation  provides  consumers 
with  immediate  relief  and  looks  to  en- 
hance competition  in  the  cable  indus- 
try so  that  a  viable  market  develops. 

Local  authorities,  with  guidance 
from  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission,  are  given  authority  to 
regulate  rates  for  basic  cable  service 
and  to  set  customer  service  standards. 
Basic  service  is  defined  not  by  content 
but  by  demand:  franchising  authorities 
can  regulate  the  lowest  level  of  service 
to  which  30  percent  of  consumers  sub- 
scribe. 

Additionally,  this  measure  includes 
provisions  to  help  increase  competition 


in  the  cable  television  market.  It  en- 
courages local  authorities  to  award 
second  cable  franchises  to  competing 
cable  operators  so  that  families  have 
real  choices.  S.  12  provides  equal  access 
to  programming  among  cable  operators 
and  their  competitors.  The  bill  also  en- 
sures local  broadcasters'  place  on  cable 
system.  Local  broadcasters  have  a  spe- 
cial role  in  our  communications  sys- 
tem: For  the  privilege  of  using  public 
airways  they  have  a  special  respon- 
sibility to  meet  local  community 
needs,  and  S.  12  safeguards  these  inter- 
ests. 

The  managers  of  S.  12  have  accepted 
some  important  modifications  to  this 
measure  during  the  Senate's  consider- 
ation this  week.  I  am  especially 
pleased  by  the  manager's  amendment 
on  the  retransmission  consent  provi- 
sion. I  shared  the  concerns  of  many  of 
my  constituents  regarding  the  possible 
adverse  effects  of  this  provision  on 
rates.  But  I  am  reassured  by  Senator 
iNOUYE's  amendment  which  provides 
for  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission to  administer  the  retrans- 
mission consent  provision  in  such  a 
way  to  assure  that  consumer  rates  are 
not  adversely  affected. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  good  bill:  it 
will  help  consumers  now  and  it  will 
provide  us  with  a  working  marketplace 
in  the  future.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  in  supporting  this  measure. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
with  some  degree  of  unease  to  discuss 
the  business  now  pending  before  the 
Senate:  S.  12.  the  Cable  Consumer  Pro- 
tection Act.  Let  me  first  express  my 
thanks  to  those  who  have  been  in- 
volved and  who  have  spoken  so  elo- 
quently on  this  extremely  complex 
issue.  I  have  found  it  very  difficult  to 
reach  any  level  of  comfort  in  resolving 
the  myriad  of  consumer,  constitu- 
tional, and  business  concerns  involved. 

I  know  all  would  agree  that  over  the 
past  decade,  the  cable  industry  has  rev- 
olutionized television  in  this  country. 
Our  viewing  choices  have  increased 
dramatically.  And,  the  more  than 
11.000  cable  providers  nationwide  have 
threaded  a  cable  wire  to  over  90  percent 
of  American  homes,  with  nearly  two- 
thirds  of  us  now  subscribing  monthly. 
This  ha;s  been  of  particular  benefit  to 
our  rural  areas  that  for  many  years 
had  no  access  to  an  over-the-air  signal. 

While  I  understand  very  well  that  the 
impressive  development  of  this  com- 
munications infrastructure  and  the 
equally  impressive  developments  in 
cable  programming  and  variety  have 
not  come  about  for  free,  I  am  con- 
cerned about  reports  of  apparently  un- 
reasonable rate  increases.  Many  of  my 
constituents  have  complained  of  spiral- 
ing  monthly  cable  rates  and  inferior 
service.  A  recent  General  Accounting 
Office  study  found  that  basic  cable 
rates  have  increased  by  over  40  percent 
since  1986.  There  is  much  argument 
about   the   reason   for  or  meaning  of 
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increases.  Some  call  them 

practices  of  an  unrestrained 

others  call  them  the  nec- 

und  desirable  result  of  capital 

in     infrastructure,     pro- 

,  and  fees. 

those  who  paint  this  issue  as 

i  vote  for  or  against  consumers, 

against  competition.  We  are  here 

with  an  area  of  great  complex- 

ironically  with  only  a  very 

Kjrtion  of  a  vast  and   rapidly 

communications     industry. 

possible  entry  of  the  phone 

into  this  industry  or  other 

tion  services  areas:   with   the 

of    fiber    optic    cable,    which 

to  further  revolutionize  the 

on  available  to  every  home  in 

with  the  advent  of  DBS, 

cable,  microwave  or  different 

information  systems  on  the 

th   the  advent   of  compressed 

i  ,nd   high   definition   television: 

advent  of  all  these  things,  it 

difficult  to  do  as  the  Senate 

to   deal   with   one   small 

a  very   large,   complex,   and 

puzzle. 

information    and    enter- 
is  for  the  benefit  of  consum- 
that  a  maximum  number 
continue  to  have  access 
i^iaximum   amount   of  program- 
ith  special  emphasis  on  local 
should  continue  to  be  a 
goal   of  Federal  communica- 
icy.  Our  democracy  operates 
an  informed  citizenry.  Both 
broadcasting  stations,  cable  com- 
or  other  information  providers, 
opinion,  play  an  indispensable 
keeping  Americans  abreast  of 
local  and  national  issues 
them.      All      industries, 
must  be  accommodated   in 

passed  by  Congress. 

the  idea  of  increased  regu- 

f  cable  television,  as  is  done  by 

12   and    the    Packwood    sub- 

I  believe  that  the  lesser  regula- 

the    Packwood   substitute    is 

e  at  this  time   to   the  more 

regulation  found  in  S.  12.  I 

if  the  Federal  Government 

firmly,  consumers  will  ulti- 

suffer. 

ny  firm  belief  that  the  true  an- 
the  problems  in  this  area  lies 
in  between  the  two  propos- 
have  before  us  today.   I  will, 
support  the  Packwood  sub- 
Because  of  my  belief  that  some 
on  is  needed  to  address  the  ad- 
excesses  of  the  current  cable  in- 
if  the  substitute  fails,  I  intend 

S.  12  on  final  passage. 

ERRY.  Mr.  President,  following 

of  the  substitute  amendment 

£igo.  of  which  I  was  a  prin- 

st>onsor  along  with  several  of  my 

a  vote  now  occurs  on  the 

ing  provisions  of  S.   12  as  ap- 

by  the  Commerce  Committee. 

without  saying,   Mr.   Presi- 

that  I  am  uncomfortable  with  the 
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original  bill  language  as  approved  by 
the  Commerce  Committee.  Were  that 
not  the  case,  of  course,  I  would  not 
have  participated  in  developing  and  of- 
fering a  substitute.  I  do  not  believe,  for 
the  reasons  I  outlined  in  debate  this 
morning  and  more  extensively  in  my 
remarks  on  the  floor  last  night,  that 
the  provisions  of  S.  12  realize  anywhere 
near  the  correct  balance  between  the 
effort  to  regulatorily  assure  that  cable 
consumers  are  not  victimized  with  un- 
reasonable high  prices  and  the  neces- 
sity for  market  force  incentives  to  as- 
sure that  the  quality  and  selection  of 
cable  programming  will  continue  to  in- 
crease. 

I  do  not  come  recently  or  lightly  to 
this  judgment.  I  set  forth  my  concerns 
in  additional  views  when  the  Com- 
merce Committee  filed  its  report  on 
this  legislation  in  early  1991. 

But  the  opportunity  to  modify  the 
provisions  of  the  committees  bill  now 
are  exhausted,  and  the  Senate  is  faced 
with  a  yes  or  no  vote. 

As  I  have  stated  repeatedly,  I  believe 
that  the  behavior  of  some  portions  of 
the  cable  industry  brings  us  unfortu- 
nately to  a  point  where  the  people  of 
this  Nation— telecommunications  con- 
sumers— have  a  right  to  expect  that 
the  Congress  will  impose  regulation  to 
prevent  further  victimization.  Those  of 
us  who  sought  to  persuade  the  Senate 
to  adopt  our  substitute  amendment 
and  other  Senators,  must  keep  our  eye 
on  the  ball.  And  the  ball,  in  this  case, 
is  the  well-being  of  American  video 
consumers,  the  viewers  all  across  this 
Nation. 

Making  the  judgment  on  that  basis.  I 
believe  just  walking  away  from  the  sit- 
uation that  exists  today  with  respect 
to  cable  would  be  irresponsible,  and 
would  mark  a  tremendous  failure  of 
our  Government  to  address  the  peoples 
concerns.  Some  regulation  is  war- 
ranted. Some  other  interventions  in 
the  industry  are  necessary.  And  so,  al- 
beit with  some  considerable  reluctance 
and  concern.  I  will  vote  ".yes  "  on  final 
passage  of  the  committee  version  of 
S.  12. 

But  I  tend  to  be  an  optimist  until  no 
hope  is  left,  Mr.  President.  In  a  few  mo- 
ments the  Senate  will  act  finally  on 
this  legislation,  and  either  kill  it  or 
send  it  to  the  House  for  consideration 
and  action  there.  If,  in  fact,  we  pass  it 
and  send  it  to  the  House,  the  final  form 
of  the  legislation  will  not  yet  be  deter- 
mined. As  any  observer  of  the  legisla- 
tive process  knows,  a  bill  can  be  dra- 
matically altered  as  it  moves  through 
the  second  of  the  two  houses  of  Con- 
gress. Further,  we  of  the  Senate  are 
not  yet  finished  with  this  bill:  we  will 
not  have  finally  spoken  today  concern- 
ing it.  Because  unless  the  House  passes 
what  the  Senate  passes  in  identical 
form,  which  is  inconceivable  in  the 
case  of  this  bill,  the  bill  must  return 
for  further  Senate  action  or  to  a  con- 
ference committee  to  resolve  the  dif- 


ferences. So,  indeed,  there  will  be  other 
opportunities  to  try  to  fashion  the  bill 
more  closely  to  the  form  that  I  believe 
will  operate  in  the  best  interests  of 
America's  video  consumers. 

I  wish  to  commend  the  distinguished 
and  fair  chairman  of  the  Telecommuni- 
cations Subcommittee,  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii,  the  chairman  of  the 
full  committee,  the  senior  Senator 
from  South  Carolina,  and  the  ranking 
member  of  the  full  committee,  the  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Missouri,  each  of 
whom  has  demonstrated  his  vast 
knowledge  with  regard  to  the  cable  in- 
dustry and  its  impact  on  our  nation,  in 
particular,  and  the  tremendously  excit- 
ing and  burgeoning  field  of  tele- 
communications, more  broadly.  Their 
tenacity  and  strength  are  surely  admi- 
rable, and  are  primarily  responsible  for 
what  I  fully  expect  to  be  final  Senate 
passage  of  S.  12  in  a  few  moments. 

While  I  am  offering  commendations. 
I  also  wish  to  mention  those  of  my  col- 
leagues who  were  involved  in  the  effort 
to  devise  and  promote  the  substitute 
amendment,  and  whom,  because  of  the 
stiff  restraint  on  debate  time  prior  to 
the  vote  on  the  substitute,  I  was  unable 
to  acknowledge  at  that  time.  I  com- 
mend the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon 
and  the  senior  Senator  from  Alaska, 
who  led  the  effort  on  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle  to  devise  and  promote  the 
substitute  presented  earlier,  and  with 
whom  I  enjoyed  laboring  in  this  effort, 
and  the  senior  Senator  from  Colorado 
with  whom  I  teamed  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle.  His  knowledge  of  the  cable  and 
telecommunications  industries  is  im- 
pressive, dating  back  to  the  days  when 
he  chaired  the  House  Subcommittee  on 
Telecommunications  and  Finance,  and 
it  is  always  a  pleasure  to  be  teamed 
with  a  recognized  expert.  The  assist- 
ance and  contributions  of  those  other 
Senators  who  cosponsored  the  amend- 
ment— and  the  support  of  those  others 
who  voted  for  it — are  also  very  much 
appreciated. 

Mr.  President,  I  anticipate  that  con- 
siderable hard  work  remains  on  this 
bill  before  it  will  be  sent  in  any  form  to 
the  President  for  his  action.  I  expect  to 
be  involved  in  that  work,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  seek  those  objectives — para- 
mount among  them  being  the  benefit  of 
American  consumers — that  we  sought 
with  our  substitute  amendment.  I  look 
forward  to  working  with  Chairman 
INOUYE,  ranking  member  Danforth, 
and  Chairman  Hollings,  with  the 
other  proponents  of  the  substitute,  and 
with  the  very  capable  staff  supporting 
each  of  us  in  these  efforts,  as  this  proc- 
ess continues  to  unfold. 

C-SPAN  STATEME.NT 

Mr.  D"AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
been  asked  by  C-SPAN  to  submit  to 
the  Record  a  statement  to  clarify 
their  position  on  S.  12  legislation  and  I 
am  happy  to  do  so  at  their  request.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  full 
text  of  the  statement  be  printed  in  its 
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entirety  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment W£i8  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
C-SPAN  Statement  Regarding  Legislative 

Proposals   Affecting    C-SPAN   and   C- 

SPAN  n 

C-SPAN  is  opposed  to  the  proposal  made 
during  the  debate  on  S.  12  that  it  be  singled 
out  among  national  cable  programmers  for 
carriage  by  systems  on  a  regulated  tier  of 
cable  service. 

The  proposal  is  probably  a  well-intentioned 
effort  made  on  C-SPAN's  behalf,  but  It  con- 
fuses C-SPAN's  business  status  with  that  of 
public  broadcasters.  It  is  in  conflict  with  C- 
SPAN's  founding  business  philosophy;  and  it 
is  at  odds  with  the  legislation's  own  stated 
goal. 

Unlike  over-the-air  commercial  broad- 
casters and  public  television  stations  (whose 
signals  cable  operators  receive  pursuant  to  a 
compulsory  license),  C-SPAN  sells  its  signal 
to  cable  operators.  Nearly  the  entirety  of  C- 
SPAN"s  revenues  come  from  affiliation  fees, 
which  are  supported  by  freely  negotiated 
contracts  spelling  out  the  relationship  be- 
tween C-SPAN  and  each  affiliate.  The  "regu- 
lated tier"  proposal  places  an  inappropriate 
burden  on  C-SPAN  as  it  seeks  new  affiliates, 
and  as  it  maintains  relationships  with  exist- 
ing affiliates.  The  broadcasters  affected 
would  suffer  no  such  burden  with  their  cus- 
tomers. C-SPAN  should  not  be  so  burdened. 

C-SPAN  is  a  creature  of  a  de-regulated 
telecommunications  marketplace.  In  1979  it 
successfully  applied  free  market,  private  sec- 
tor values  to  public  affairs  television.  In- 
deed, the  network  would  not  exist  today 
were  it  not  for  the  private  cable  operators 
who  believed  in  those  principles  and  who  now 
deliver  C-SPAN  to  over  56  million  house- 
holds. Given  those  roots,  and  despite  the  pro- 
posal's good  intentions  toward  C-SPAN,  we 
do  not  support  it.  It  is  unnecessary  govern- 
ment involvement  in  our  business. 

Finally,  this  proposal  appears  to  be  di- 
rectly at  odds  with  S.  12's  statement  of  pol- 
icy which  says  at  Section  3: 

"It  is  the  policy  of  the  Congress  in  this  Act 
to  .  .  .  promote  the  availability  to  the  public 
of  a  diversity  of  views  and  information  .  .  . 
[and  to]  rely  on  the  marketplace,  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  feasible,  to  achieve  that  availability 
.  .  ."  [emphasis  supplied). 

C-SPAN's  success  has  proved  that  the  mar- 
ketplace is  already  working  to  achieve  the 
legislation's  goals.  Why  change  it? 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  for 
reasons  expressed  in  my  statement  in 
support  of  the  Packwood  substitute,  I 
believe  the  preferable  course  would 
have  been  to  have  taken  the  first  step 
in  the  regulatory  process  without  the 
broader  provisions  of  S.  12. 

With  the  defeat  of  the  Packwood  sub- 
stitute, it  is  my  judgment  that  S.  12  is 
preferable  to  no  bill  at  all.  so  I  am  vot- 
ing in  favor  of  final  passage. 

Given  President  Bush's  announced 
position  on  this  subject,  it  is  my  hope 
that  compromise  legislation  can  be 
worked  out  in  conference  which  will 
provide  limited  regulation  without  the 
broader  sweep  of  regulation  provided  in 
S.  12. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  [Mr.  InouyeJ. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  passage. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second? 

There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Without  objection,  the  bill  is  deemed 
read  the  third  time. 

The  question  is,  Shall  the  bill  pass? 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
were  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MACK  (when  his  name  was 
called).  Present. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  BOREN],  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Brad- 
ley], the  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
Cranston],  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Harkin],  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  Kerrey],  and  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Wofford]  are  nec- 
essarily absent.     ' 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  RiEGLE]  is  absent 
because  of  family  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  BoREN]  and  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Riegle]  would 
have  voted  "aye." 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Bond]  is 
necessary  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Bond]  would  vote  "yea." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are  there 
any  other  Senators  in  the  Chamber  de- 
siring to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  73, 
nays  18.  as  follows: 

(Rollcall  Vote  No.  14  Leg.] 
YEAS— 73 


Adams 

Fowler 

.Metzenbaum 

Alsaka 

Glenn 

Mikulski 

Baucus 

Gore 

Mitchell 

Bentsen 

Gorton 

Moynihan 

Biden 

Graham 

.Murkowski 

Blngraman 

Grassley 

Nickles 

Breaux 

Hatch 

Nunn 

Bryan 

Hatfield 

Pell 

Bumpers 

Hetlin 

Pressler 

Burdick 

Hollings 

Pryor 

Byrd 

Inouye 

Robb 

Chafee 

Jeffords 

Rockefeller 

Coats 

Johnston 

Roth 

Cochran 

Kassebaum 

San  ford 

Cohen 

Kasten 

Sarbanes 

Conrad 

Kennedy 

Sasser 

D'Amalo 

Kerry- 

Seymour 

Danforth 

Kohl 

Simon 

Daschle 

Laulenberg 

Simpson 

Dixon 

Leahy 

Specter 

Dodd 

Levin 

Thurmond 

Domenlci 

Lleberman 

Warner 

Durenberger 

Lott 

Wellstone 

Exon 

McCain 

Ford 

McConnell 
NAYS— 18 

Brown 

Gramm 

Shelby 

Bums 

Helms 

Smith 

Craig 

Lugar 

Stevens 

DeConclnl 

Packwood 

Symms 

Dole 

Reld 

Wallop 

Gam 

Rudman 

Wlrth 

ANSWERED  "PRESENT"— 1 
Mack 


NOT  VOTING— 8 

Cr&nslon 

Harkin 

Kerrey 


Bond  Cr&nsion  Riegle 

Boren  Harkin  Wofford 

Bradley 

So  the  bill  (S.  12),  as  amended,  was 
passed,  as  follows: 

S.  12 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 

SHORT  TTTLE 

Section  l.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Cable  Television  Consumer  Protection  Act 
of  1992". 

FINDINGS 

Sec  2.  The  Congress  finds  and  declares  the 
following: 

(1)  Pursuant  to  the  Cable  Communications 
Policy  Act  of  1984,  rates  for  cable  television 
services  have  been  deregulated  in  approxi- 
mately 97  percent  of  all  franchises  since  De- 
cember 29,  1986.  Since  rate  deregulation, 
monthly  rates  for  the  lowest  priced  basic 
cable  service  have  increased  by  40  percent  or 
more  for  28  percent  of  cable  television  sub- 
scribers. Although  the  average  number  of 
basic  channels  has  increased  from  about  24 
to  30.  average  monthly  rates  have  increased 
by  29  percent  during  the  same  period.  The 
average  monthly  cable  rate  has  increased  al- 
most three  times  as  much  as  the  Consumer 
Price  Index  since  rate  deregulation. 

(2)  For  a  variety  of  reasons,  including  local 
franchising  requirements  and  the  extraor- 
dinary expense  of  constructing  more  than 
one  cable  television  system  to  serve  a  par- 
ticular geographic  area,  most  cable  tele- 
vision subscribers  have  no  opportunity  to  se- 
lect between  competing  cable  systems.  With- 
out a  sufficient  number  of  local  television 
broadcast  signals  and  without  the  presence 
of  another  multichannel  video  programming 
distributor,  a  cable  system  faces  no  local 
competition.  The  result  is  undue  market 
power  for  the  cable  operator  as  compared  to 
that  of  consumers  and  video  programmers. 

(3)  There  is  a  substantial  governmental 
and  First  Amendment  interest  in  promoting 
a  diversity  of  views  provided  through  mul- 
tiple technology  media. 

(4)  There  has  been  a  substantial  increase  in 
the  penetration  of  cable  television  systems 
over  the  past  decade,  with  cable  television 
services  now  available  to  71.3  million  of  the 
92.1  million  households  with  televisions. 
Nearly  54  million  households,  over  58  percent 
of  the  households  with  televisions,  subscribe 
to  cable  television,  and  this  percentage  is  al- 
most certain  to  increase.  As  a  result  of  this 
growth,  the  cable  television  industry  has  be- 
come a  dominant  nationwide  video  medium. 

(5)  The  cable  industry  has  become  highly 
concentrated.  The  potential  effects  of  such 
concentration  are  barriers  to  entry  for  new 
programmers  and  a  reduction  in  the  number 
of  media  voices  available  to  consumers. 

(6)  Cable  television  rates  for  video  pro- 
gramming provided  on  other  than  the  basic 
service  tier  should  not  be  governmentally 
regulated  except  in  extraordinary  cir- 
cumstances, which  may  include  the  need  to 
control  undue  market  power. 

(7)  The  cable  television  industry  has  be- 
come vertically  integrated;  cable  operators 
and  cable  programmers  often  have  common 
ownership.  As  a  result,  cable  operators  have 
the  incentive  and  ability  to  favor  their  affili- 
ated programmers.  This  could  make  it  more 
difficult  for  non-cable-affiliated  program- 
mers to  secure  carriage  on  cable  systems. 
Vertically  integrated  program  suppliers  also 
have  the  incentive  and  ability  to  favor  their 
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other  technologies. 

is  a  substantial   governmental 

Firit  Amendment  interest  in  ensuring 

caqle  subscribers  have  access  to  local 

educational  stations  which 

has  authorized,  as  expressed  in  sec- 

)(5)  of  the  Communications  Act  of 

J.S.C.  396(a)(5)).  The  distribution  of 

noncommercial,     educational     pro- 
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advances  that  interest  in  providing 
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•■public     telecommunications 
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(C)  thi 
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local 
S3.000, 
1969;  and 

(D)  ab  ;ent  carriage  requirements  there  is  a 
substan  ial  likelihood  that  citizens,  who 
have  su  )ported  local  public  television  serv- 
ices, wil    be  deprived  of  those  services. 

(10)  A  primary  objective  and  benefit  of  our 
Nation'!  system  of  regulation  of  television 
and  rad  o  broadcasting  is  the  local  origina- 
tion of  irogramming.  There  is  a  substantial 
governn  ental  interest  in  ensuring  its  con- 
tinuaticfi 

(11) 
to  be  ai 
public 
broadcast 


Bfoadcast  television  stations  continue 

important  source  of  local  news  and 

Affairs  prograjnming  and  other  local 

services  critical  to  an  informed 


Broadcast  television  programming  is 
by  revenues  generated  from  adver- 
roadcast  over   stations.    Such   pro- 
is  otherwise  free  to  those  who  own 
n    sets   and   do    not    require    cable 
on   to   receive   bx'oadcast  signals. 
a  substantial  governmental  interest 
the  continued  availability  of 
television  programming,  especially 
who  are  unable  to  afford  other 
receiving  programming, 
a  result  of  the  growth  of  cable  tele- 
here  has  been  a  marked  shift  in  mar- 
e  from  broadcast  television  to  cable 
services. 

television  systems  and  broadcast 
stations  increasingly  compete  for 
advertising  revenues.  As  the  pro- 
of households  subscribing  to  cable 
increases,    proportionately   more 
revenues  will  be  reallocated  from 
to  cable  television  systems, 
cable  television  system  which  car- 
signal  of  a  local  television  broad- 


caster is  assisting  the  broadcaster  to  in- 
crease its  viewership.  and  thereby  attract 
additional  advertising  revenues  that  other- 
wise might  be  earned  by  the  cable  system  op- 
erator. As  a  result,  there  is  an  economic  in- 
centive for  cable  systems  to  terminate  the 
retransmission  of  the  broadcast  signal, 
refuse  to  carry  new  signals,  or  reposition  a 
broadcast  signal  to  a  disadvantageous  chan- 
nel position.  There  is  a  substantial  likeli- 
hood that  absent  the  reimposition  of  such  a 
requirement,  additional  local  broadcast  sig- 
nals will  be  deleted,  repositioned,  or  not  car- 
ried. 

(16)  As  a  result  of  the  economic  incentive 
that  cable  systems  have  to  delete,  reposi- 
tion, or  not  carry  local  broadcast  signals, 
coupled  with  the  absence  of  a  requirement 
that  such  systems  carry  local  broadcast  sig- 
nals, the  economic  viability  of  free  local 
broadcast  television  and  its  ability  to  origi- 
nate quality  local  programming  will  be  seri- 
ously: jeopardized. 

(17i  Consumers  who  subscribe  to  cable  tele- 
visiojn  often  do  si  to  obtain  local  broadcast 
signals  which  they  otherwise  would  be  not  be 
able  to  receive,  or  to  obtain  improved  sig- 
nals. Most  subscribers  to  cable  television 
systems  do  not  or  cannot  maintain  antennas 
to  receive  broadcast  television  services,  do 
not  have  input  selector  switches  to  convert 
from  a  cable  to  antenna  reception  system,  or 
cannot  otherwise  receive  broadcast  tele- 
vision services.  The  regulatory  system  cre- 
ated by  the  Cable  Communications  Policy 
Act  of  1984  was  premised  upon  the  continued 
existence  of  mandatory  carriage  obligations 
for  cable  systems,  ensuring  that  local  sta- 
tions would  be  protected  from  anticompeti- 
tive conduct  by  cable  systems. 

(18)  Cable  television  systems  often  are  the 
single  most  efficient  distribution  system  for 
television  programming.  A  government  man- 
date for  a  substantial  societal  investment  in 
alternative  distribution  systems  for  cable 
subscribers,  such  as  the  "A  B"  input  selector 
antenna  system,  is  not  an  enduring  or  fea- 
sible method  of  distribution  and  is  not  in  the 
public  interest. 

(19)  At  the  same  time,  broadcast  program- 
ming that  is  carried  remains  the  most  popu- 
lar programming  on  cable  systems,  and  a 
substantial  portion  of  the  benefits  for  which 
consumers  pay  cable  systems  is  derived  from 
carriage  of  the  signals  of  network  affiliates, 
independent  television  stations,  and  public 
television  stations.  Also,  cable  programming 
placed  on  channels  adjacent  to  popular  off- 
the-air  signals  obtains  a  larger  audience 
than  on  other  channel  positions.  Cable  sys- 
tems, therefore,  obtain  great  benefits  from 
local  broadcast  signals  which,  until  now, 
they  have  been  able  to  obtain  without  the 
consent  of  the  broadcaster  or  any  copyright 
liability.  This  has  resulted  in  an  effective 
subsidy  of  the  development  of  cable  systems 
by  local  broadcasters.  While  at  one  time, 
when  cable  systems  did  not  attempt  to  com- 
pete with  local  broadcasters  for  program- 
ming, audience,  and  advertising,  this  subsidy 
may  have  been  appropriate,  it  is  so  no  longer 
and  results  in  a  competitive  imbalance  be- 
tween the  two  industries. 

(20)  The  Cable  Communications  Policy  Act 
of  1984.  in  its  amendments  to  the  Commu- 
nications Act  of  1934,  limited  the  regulatory 
authority  of  franchising  authorities  over 
cable  operators.  Franchising  authorities  are 
finding  it  difficult  under  the  current  regu- 
latory scheme  to  deny  renewals  to  cable  sys- 
tems that  are  not  adequately  serving  cable 
subscribers. 

(21)  Given  the  lack  of  clear  guidelines  in 
applying  the  First  Amendment  to  cable  fran- 


chise decisions,  cities  are  unreasonably  ex- 
posed to  liability  for  monetary  damages 
under  the  Civil  Rights  Acts. 

(22)  Cable  systems  should  be  encouraged  to 
carry  low  power  television  stations  licensed 
to  the  communities  served  by  those  systems 
where  the  low  power  station  creates  and 
broadcasts,  as  a  substantial  part  of  its  pro- 
gramming day,  local  programming. 

STATEMENT  OF  POLICY 

Sec.  3.  It  is  the  policy  of  the  Congress  in 
this  Act  to — 

(1)  promote  the  availability  to  the  public 
of  a  diversity  of  views  and  infoiTnation 
through  cable  television  and  other  video  dis- 
tribution media; 

(2)  rely  on  the  marketplace,  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  feasible,  to  achieve  that  avail- 
ability; 

(3)  ensure  that  cable  operators  continue  to 
expand,  where  economically  justified,  their 
capacity  and  the  programs  offered  over  their 
cable  systems; 

(4)  where  cable  television  systems  are  not 
subject  to  effective  competition,  ensure  that 
consumer  interests  are  protected  in  receipt 
of  cable  service;  and 

(5)  ensure  that  cable  television  operators 
do  not  have  undue  market  power  vis-a-vis 
video  programmers  and  consumers. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Section  602  of  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  (47  U.S.C.  522)  is  amended  by 
redesignating  paragraph  (1)  as  paragraph  (2), 
by  redesignating  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  as 
paragraphs  (4)  and  (5),  respectively,  by  redes- 
ignating paragraphs  (4)  through  (10)  as  para- 
graphs (7)  through  (13).  respectively,  by  re- 
designating paragraphs  (11)  and  (12)  as  para- 
graphs (16)  and  (17),  respectively,  by  redesig- 
nating paragraph  (13)  as  paragraph  (19).  by 
redesignating  paragraphs  (14)  and  (15)  as 
paragraphs  (23)  and  (24),  respectively,  and  by 
redesignating  paragraph  (16)  as  paragraph 
(28). 

(b)  Section  602  of  the  Communications  Act 
of  1934  (47  U.S.C.  522),  as  amended  by  this  sec- 
tion, is  further  amended  by  inserting  imme- 
diately before  paragraph  (2).  as  so  redesig- 
nated, the  following  new  paragraph; 

"(1)  the  term  'activated  channels"  means 
those  channels  engineered  at  the  headend  of 
a  cable  system  for  the  provision  of  services 
generally  available  to  residential  subscribers 
of  the  cable  system,  regardless  of  whether 
such  services  actually  are  provided,  includ- 
ing any  channel  designated  for  public,  edu- 
cational, or  governmental  use;". 

(c)  Section  602  of  the  Communications  Act 
of  1934  (47  U.S.C.  522).  as  amended  by  this  sec- 
tion, is  further  amended  by  inserting  imme- 
diately after  paragraph  (2),  as  so  redesig- 
nated, the  following  new  paragraph; 

"(3)  the  term  'available  to  a  household'  or 
'available  to  a  home'  when  used  in  reference 
to  a  multichannel  video  programming  dis- 
tributor means  a  particular  household  which 
is  a  subscriber  or  customer  of  the  distributor 
or  a  particular  household  which  is  actively 
and  currently  sought  as  a  subscriber  or  cus- 
tomer by  a  multichannel  video  programming 
distributor;". 

(d)  Section  602  of  the  Communications  Act 
of  1934  (47  U.S.C.  522).  as  amended  by  this  sec- 
tion, is  further  amended  by  inserting  imme- 
diately after  paragraph  (5),  as  so  redesig- 
nated, the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(6)  the  term  'cable  community'  means  the 
households  in  the  geographic  area  in  which  a 
cable  system  provides  cable  service;". 

(e)  Section  602  of  the  Communications  Act 
of  1934  (47  U.S.C.  522),  as  amended  by  this  sec- 
tion, is  further  amended  by  inserting  imme- 


diately after  paragraph  (13),  as  so  redesig- 
nated, the  following  new  paragraphs: 

"(14)  the  term  'headend'  means  the  loca- 
tion of  any  equipment  of  a  cable  system  used 
to  process  the  signals  of  television  broadcast 
stations  for  redistribution  to  subscribers; 

"(15)  the  term  'multichannel  video  pro- 
gramming distributor'  means  a  person  such 
as,  but  not  limited  to,  a  cable  operator,  a 
multichannel  multipoint  distribution  serv- 
ice, a  direct  broadcast  satellite  service,  or  a 
television  receive-only  satellite  program  dis- 
tributor, who  makes  available  for  purchase, 
by  subscribers  or  customers,  multiple  chan- 
nels of  video  programming;". 

(f)  Section  602  of  the  Communications  Act 
of  1934  (47  U.S.C.  522),  as  amended  by  this  sec- 
tion, is  further  amended  by  inserting  imme- 
diately after  paragraph  (17).  as  so  redesig- 
nated, the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(18)  the  term  'principal  headend'  means — 
"(A)  the  headend,  in  the  case  of  a  cable 
system  with  a  single  headend,  or 

"(B)  In  the  case  of  a  cable  system  with 
more  than  one  headend,  the  headend  des- 
ignated by  the  cable  operator  to  the  Com- 
mission as  the  principal  headend,  except  that 
such  designation  shall  not  undermine  or 
evade  the  requirements  of  section  614;". 

(g)  Section  602  of  the  Communications  Act 
of  1934  (47  U.S.C.  522).  as  amended  by  this  sec- 
tion, is  further  amended  by  inserting  imme- 
diately after  paragraph  (19).  as  so  redesig- 
nated, the  following  new  paragraphs: 

"(20)(A)  the  term  'local  commercial  tele- 
vision station'  means  any  full  power  tele- 
vision broadcast  station,  determined  by  the 
Commission  to  be  a  commercial  station,  li- 
censed and  operating  on  a  channel  regularly 
assigned  to  its  community  by  the  Commis- 
sion that,  with  respect  to  a  particular  cable 
system,  is  within  the  same  television  market 
as  the  cable  system  (for  purposes  of  this  sub- 
paragraph, a  television  broadcasting  sta- 
tion's television  market  shall  be  defined  as 
specified  in  section  73.3555(d)  of  title  47.  Code 
of  Federal  Regulations,  as  in  effect  on  May  1. 
1991.  except  that,  following  a  written  re- 
quest, the  Commission  may.  with  respect  to 
a  particular  television  broadcast  station,  in- 
clude or  exclude  communities  from  such  sta- 
tion's television  market  to  better  effectuate 
the  purposes  of  this  Act); 

"(B)  where  such  a  television  broadcast  sta- 
tion would,  with  respect  to  a  particular  cable 
system,  be  considered  a  distant  signal  under 
section  111  of  title  17.  United  States  Code,  it 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  local  commercial  tel- 
evision station  upon  agreement  to  reimburse 
the  cable  operator  for  the  incremental  copy- 
right costs  assessed  against  such  operator  as 
a  result  of  being  carried  on  the  cable  system; 

"(C)  the  term  'local  commercial  television 
station'  shall  not  include  television  trans- 
lator stations  and  other  passive  repeaters 
which  operate  pursuant  to  part  74  of  title  47. 
Code  of  Federal  Regulations,  or  any  succes- 
sor regulations  thereto; 

"(21)  the  term  'qualified  noncommercial 
educational  television  station'  means  any 
television  broadcast  station  which— 

"(A)(i)  under  the  rules  and  regulations  of 
the  Commission  in  effect  on  March  29.  1990. 
is  licensed  by  the  Commission  as  a  non- 
commercial educational  television  broadcast 
station  and  which  is  owned  and  operated  by 
a  public  agency,  nonprofit  foundation,  cor- 
poration, or  association;  or 

"(ii)  is  owned  or  operated  by  a  municipal- 
ity and  transmits  only  noncommercial  pro- 
grams for  educational  purposes;  or 

"(B)  has  as  its  licensee  an  entity  which  is 
eligible  to  receive  a  community  service 
grant,  or  any  successor  grant  thereto,  from 


the  Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting,  or 
any  successor  organization  thereto,  on  the 
basis  of  the  formula  set  forth  in  section 
396(k)(6)(B)  (47  U.S.C.  396(k)(6)(B)); 
such  term  includes  (I)  the  translator  of  any 
noncommercial  educational  television  sta- 
tion with  five  watts  or  higher  power  serving 
the  cable  community,  (II)  a  full  service  sta- 
tion or  translator  if  such  station  or  trans- 
lator Is  licensed  to  a  channel  reserved  for 
noncommercial  educational  use  pursuant  to 
section  73.606  of  title  47.  Code  of  Federal  Reg- 
ulations, or  any  successor  regulations  there- 
to, and  (III)  such  stations  and  translators  oi>- 
erating  on  channels  not  so  reserved  as  the 
Commission  determines  are  qualified  as  non- 
commercial educational  stations; 

"(22)  the  term  'qualified  low  power  station' 
means  any  television  broadcast  station  con- 
forming to  the  rules  established  for  Low 
Power  Television  Stations  contained  in  part 
74  of  title  47.  Code  of  Federal  Regulations, 
only  if— 

(A)  such  station  broadcasts  during  at  least 
the  minimum  number  of  hours  of  operation 
required  by  the  Commission  for  television 
broadcast  stations  under  part  73  of  title  47. 
Code  of  Federal  Regulations,  and  a  signifi- 
cant part  of  their  programming,  in  an 
amount  to  be  determined  by  the  Commis- 
sion, is  locally  originated  and  produced; 

"(B)  such  station  meets  all  obligations  and 
requirements  applicable  to  television  broad- 
cast stations  under  part  73  of  title  47.  Code  of 
Federal  Regulations,  with  respect  to  the 
broadcast  of  nonentertainment  program- 
ming; programming  and  rates  involving  po- 
litical candidates,  election  issues,  controver- 
sial issues  of  public  importance,  editorials, 
and  personal  attacks;  programming  for  chil- 
dren; and  equal  employment  opportunity; 

"(C)  such  station  complies  with  inter- 
ference regulations  consistent  with  their  sec- 
ondary status  pursuant  to  part  74  of  title  47. 
Code  of  Federal  Regulations;  and 

"(D)  such  station  is  located  no  more  than 
35  miles  from  the  cable  system's  headend,  or 
no  more  than  20  miles  if  the  low  power  sta- 
tion is  located  within  one  of  the  50  largest 
Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Areas, 
and  delivers  to  the  input  terminals  of  the 
signal  processing  equipment  at  the  cable  sys- 
tem headend  a  signal  level  of  -45  dBm  for 
UHF  stations  and  -49  dBm  for  VHP  stations; 
nothing  in  this  paragraph  shall  be  construed 
to  grant  any  low  power  station  primary  sta- 
tus for  spectrum  occupancy;" 

(h)  Section  602  of  the  Communications  Act 
of  1934  (47  U.S.C.  522),  as  amended  by  this  sec- 
tion, is  further  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  "and"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (24).  as  so  redesignated;  and 

(2)  by  inserting  immediately  after  such 
paragraph  (24)  the  following  new  paragraphs: 

"(25)  the  term  'usable  activated  channels' 
means  activated  channels  of  a  cable  system, 
except  those  channels  whose  use  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  broadcast  signals  would  confiict 
with  technical  and  safety  regulations  as  de- 
termined by  the  Commission; 

"(26)  the  term  'video  programmer"  means  a 
person  engaged  in  the  production,  creation, 
or  wholesale  distribution  of  a  video  program- 
ming service  for  sale; 

"(27)  the  term  'Line  21  closed  caption" 
means  a  data  signal  which,  when  decoded, 
provides  a  visual  depiction  of  information  si- 
multaneously being  presented  on  the  aural 
channel  of  a  television  signal;  and". 

REGULATION  OF  CABLE  RATES 

Sec.  5.  Section  623  of  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934  (47  U.S.C.  543)  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 


•'REGL'LA-nON  OF  RATES 

"Sec.  623.  (a)  Any  Federal  agency.  Sute. 
or  franchising  authority  may  not  regulate 
the  rates  for  the  provision  of  cable  service, 
or  for  the  installation  or  rental  of  equipment 
used  for  the  receipt  of  cable  service,  except 
to  the  extent  provided  under  this  section  and 
section  612.  Any  franchising  authority  may 
regulate  the  rates  for  the  provision  of  cable 
service,  or  any  other  communications  serv- 
ice provided  over  a  cable  system  to  cable 
subscribers,  by  only  to  the  extent  provided 
under  this  section. 

"(b)(1)  If  the  Commission  finds  that  a  cable 
system  Is  not  subject  to  effective  competi- 
tion, the  Commission  shall  ensure  that  the 
rates  for  the  provision  of  basic  cable  service. 
Including  for  the  installation  or  rental  of 
equipment  used  for  the  receipt  of  basic  cable 
service,  or  charges  for  changes  in  service 
tiers,  are  reaisonable;  except  that  if  fewer 
than  30  percent  of  all  customers  to  that 
cable  system  subscribe  only  to  basic  cable 
service,  the  Commission  also  shall  ensure 
that  rates  are  reasonable  for  the  lowest- 
priced  tier  of  service  subscribed  to  by  at 
least  30  percent  of  the  cable  system"s  cus- 
tomers. 

"(2)(A)  Upon  written  request  by  a  franchis- 
ing authority,  the  Commission  shall  review 
the  State  and  local  laws  and  regulations  gov- 
erning the  regulation  of  rates  of  cable  sys- 
tems under  the  jurisdiction  of  such  franchis- 
ing authority.  The  Commission  shall  author- 
ize such  franchising  authority  to  carry  out 
such  regulation  pursuant  to  paragraph  (1)  in 
lieu  of  the  Commission  if  the  Commission 
finds  that— 

"(I)  such  State  and  local  laws  and  regula- 
tions conform  to  the  procedures,  standards, 
requirements,  and  guidelines  prescribed 
under  paragraph  (4)  and  any  interpretative 
rulings,  decisions,  and  orders  of  the  Commis- 
sion that  relate  to  rate  regulation  under  this 
subsection;  and 

"(ID  such  franchising  authority  will  pro- 
vide the  level  of  protection  to  consumers  re- 
quired by  the  Commission  and  that  carries 
out  the  national  policy  established  in  this 
title. 

"(B)  Upon  petition  by  a  cable  operator  or 
other  interested  party,  the  Commission  shall 
review  such  regulation  of  cable  system  rates 
by  a  franchising  authority  authorized  under 
this  paragraph.  If  the  Commission  finds  that 
the  franchising  authority  has  acted  incon- 
sistently with  the  requirements  in  subpara- 
graph (A),  the  Commission  shall  grrant  appro- 
priate relief.  If  the  Commission,  after  the 
franchising  authority  has  had  a  reasonable 
opportunity  to  comment,  determines  that 
the  State  and  local  laws  and  regulations  are 
not  in  conformance  with  subparagraph  (A)(i) 
or  (ID.  the  Commission  shall  revoke  such  au- 
thorization. 

"(3)  A  cable  operator  may  add  to  or  delete 
from  a  basic  cable  service  tier  any  video  pro- 
gramming other  than  retransmitted  local 
television  broadcast  signals.  Any  obligation 
Imposed  by  operation  of  law  inconsistent 
with  this  subsection  Is  preempted  and  may 
not  be  enforced. 

'•(4)  Within  120  days  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  the  Cable  Television  Consumer 
Protection  Act  of  1992.  the  Commission  shall 
prescribe  by  rule  procedures,  standards,  re- 
qulremenrs.  and  guidelines  for  the  establish- 
ment of  reasonable  rates  charged  for  basic 
cable  service  by  a  cable  operator  not  subject 
to  effective  competition. 

"(5)  A  cable  operator  may  file  with  the 
Commission,  or  with  a  franchising  authority 
authorized  by  the  Commission  under  para- 
graph (2)  to  regulate  rates,  a  request  for  a 
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In  the  price  of  a  basic  cable 

ier.  Any  such  request  upon  which 

action  Is  not  taken  within   180  days 

request  shall  be  deemed  granted. 

When  a  franchising  authority  or  a 

of  any  cable  system  found  by  the 

not  to  be  subject  to  effective 

files,  within  a  reasonable  time 

increase  for  cable  programming 

that  system,  including  an  increase 

refcults  from  a  change  In  that  system's 

lers  or  from  a  change  in  the  per 

rate  paid  by  subscribers  for  a  par- 

Ideo  programming  service,  a  com- 

wpich  establishes  a  prima  facie  case 

for  such  cable  programming  serv- 

utreasonable  based  on  the  criteria  es- 

by  the  Commission,  the  Commls- 

1  determine  whether  such  rates  for 

pn  grammlng  service  are  unreasonable. 

its  determination,  the  Commls- 

inquire  of  the  cable  operator  of 

as  to  the  reasons  for  such  rates. 

C<inmission  finds  that  such  rates  can- 

ustified  under  reasonable  business 

the   Commission    shall    establish 

rates. 

thin  180  days  after  the  date  of  en- 

of  the  Cable  Television  Consumer 

Act  of  1992.  the  Commission  shall 

by  rule— 

e  criteria  for  determining  whether 
cable  programming  service  are  un- 
and 
criteria   for  determining  that  (i)  a 
described  under  paragraph  (1)  is 
a  reasonable  period  after  a  rate 
and  (11)  the  complaint  establishes  a 
case  that  rates  for  cable  pro- 
service  are  unreasonable, 
establishing  the  criteria  for  deter- 
hether  rates  for  cable  programming 
unreasonable  pursuant  to  para- 
),  the  Commission  shall  consider, 
other  factors — 

extent  to  which  service  offerings 
on  an  unbundled  basis; 
for  similarly  situated  cable  sys- 
oflering  comparable   services,   taking 
account.      among      other      factors, 
in  facilities,  regulatory  and  gov- 
costs,  and  number  of  subscribers: 
history  of  rates  for  such  service 
of  the  system; 
rates  for  all  cable  programming 
offerings  taken  as  a  whole:  and 

rates  for  such  service  offerings 
ly  cable  systems  subject  to  effective 
.  as  defined  in  subsection  (d). 
Ulider  this  section,  a  cable  system 
presumed  to  be  subject  to  effective 
if— 
fetter  than  30  percent  of  the  house- 
the  cable  community  subscribe  to 
service  of  such  cable  system;  or 
cable  community  is  served  by  a 
number  of  local  television  broad- 
and  by  more  than  one  multi- 
Ideo  programming  distributor. 

of  paragraph  (2),  a  cable  com- 
^lall  be  considered  as  served  by  more 
multichannel  video  programming 
if  (A)  comparable  video  program- 
ivailable  at  comparable  rates  to  at 
najority  of  the  households  in  the 
coi  ununity  from  a  competing  cable  op- 
n  ultichannel  multipoint  distribution 
lirect  broadcast  satellite  program 
television  receive-only  satellite 
distributor,    or    other    competing 
video   programming  distribu- 
(B)  the  number  of  households  sub- 
to  programming  services  offered  by 
multichannel    video    pro- 
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grammlng  distributor,  or  by  a  combination 
of  such  distributors,  is  in  the  aggregate  at 
least  15  percent  of  the  households  in  the 
cable  community.  No  competing  multi- 
channel video  programming  distributor  serv- 
ing households  In  a  cable  community  which, 
directly  or  indirectly,  is  owned  or  controlled 
by,  or  affiliated  through  substantial  common 
ownership  with,  the  cable  system  in  that 
cable  community,  shall  be  included  in  any 
determination  regarding  effective  competi- 
tion under  this  subsection. 

"(e)  A  cable  operator  shall  have  a  rate 
structure,  for  the  provision  of  cable  service, 
that  is  uniform  throughout  the  geographic 
area  In  which  cable  service  Is  provided  over 
Its  cable  system. 

"(f)  Nothing  in  this  title  shall  be  construed 
as  forbidding  any  Federal  agency.  State,  or 
franchising  authority  from— 

"(1)  prohibiting  discrimination  among  cus- 
tomers of  cable  service;  or 

"(2)  requiring  and  regulating  the  installa- 
tion or  rental  of  equipment  which  facilitates 
the  reception  of  cable  service  by  hearing-im- 
paired individuals. 

"(g)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
'cable  programming  service"  means  all  video 
programming  services,  including  installation 
or  rental  of  equipment  not  used  for  the  re- 
ceipt of  basic  cable  service,  regardless  of 
service  tier,  offered  over  a  cable  system  ex- 
cept basic  cable  service  and  those  services 
offered  on  a  per  channel  or  per  program 
basis. 

"(h)  Within  120  days  of  enactment  of  this 
subsection,  the  Commission  shall,  by  regula- 
tion, establish  standards,  guidelines,  and 
procedures  to  prevent  evasions  of  the  rates, 
services,  and  other  requirements  of  this  sec- 
tion.". 

NONDISCRIMINATION  WITH  RESPECT  TO  VIDEO 
PROGRAMMING 

Sec.  6.  Part  IV  of  title  VI  of  the  Commu- 
nications Act  of  1934  (47  U.S.C.  551  et  seq.)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  sections: 

■NONDISCRIMINATION  WITH  RESPECT  TO  VIDEO 
PROCRA.MMING 

"Sec.  640.  (a)  A  video  programmer  in  which 
a  cable  operator  has  an  attributable  interest 
and  who  licenses  video  programming  for  na- 
tional or  regional  distribution — 

"(1)  shall  not  unreasonably  refuse  to  deal 
with  any  multichannel  video  programming 
distributor:  and 

"(2)  shall  not  discriminate  in  the  price, 
terms,  and  conditions  in  the  sale  of  the  video 
programmer's  programming  among  cable 
systems,  cable  operators,  or  other  multi- 
channel video  programming  distributors  if 
such  action  would  have  the  effect  of  imped- 
ing retail  competition. 

"(b)  A  video  programmer  in  which  a  cable 
operator  has  an  attributable  interest  and 
who  licenses  video  programming  for  national 
or  regional  distribution  shall  make  program- 
ming available  on  similar  price,  terms,  and 
conditions  to  all  cable  systems,  cable  opera- 
tors, or  their  agents  or  buying  groups:  except 
that  such  video  programmer  may— 

"(1)  impose  reasonable  requirements  for 
creditworthiness,  offering  of  service,  and  fi- 
nancial stability: 

"(2)  establish  different  price,  terms,  and 
conditions  to  take  into  account  differences 
in  cost  in  the  creation,  sale,  delivery,  or 
transmission  of  video  programming: 

"(3)  establish  price,  terms,  and  conditions 
which  take  into  account  economies  of  scale 
or  other  cost  savings  reasonably  attributable 
to  the  number  of  subscribers  served  by  the 
distributor;  and 


■■(4)  permit  price  differentials  which  are 
made  in  good  faith  to  meet  the  equally  low 
price  of  a  competitor. 

"(c)  The  Commission  shall  prescribe  rules 
and  regulations  to  Implement  this  section. 
The  Commission's  rules  shall— 

"(1)  provide  for  an  expedited  review  of  any 
complaints  made  pursuant  to  this  section; 
and 

"(2)  provide  for  penalties  to  be  assessed 
against  any  person  filing  a  frivolous  com- 
plaint pursuant  to  this  section. 

"(d)  Any  person  who  encrypts  any  satellite 
cable  programming  for  private  viewing  shall 
make  such  programming  available  for  pri- 
vate viewing  by  C-band  receive-only  home 
satellite  antenna  users,  without  any  obliga- 
tion on  the  direct  broadcast  satellite  dis- 
tributor or  the  programmer  to  pay  the  costs 
necessary  for  C-band  distribution. 

"(e)  This  section  shall  not  apply  to  the  sig- 
nal of  an  affiliate  of  a  national  television 
broadcast  network  or  other  television  broad- 
cast signal  that  is  retransmitted  by  satellite 
and  shall  not  apply  to  any  Internal  satellite 
communication  of  any  broadcaster,  broad- 
cast network,  or  cable  network. 

"(f)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  any  video 
programmer  who  licenses  video  program- 
ming for  distribution  to  more  than  one  cable 
community  shall  be  considered  a  regional 
distributor  of  video  programming.  Nothing 
contained  in  this  section  shall  require  any 
person  who  licenses  video  programming  for 
national  or  regional  distribution  to  make 
such  programming  available  in  any  geo- 
graphic area  beyond  which  such  program- 
ming has  been  authorized  or  licensed  for  dis- 
tribution. 

•NONDISCRIMINATION  WITH  RESPECT  TO 
SATELLITE  CARRIERS 

"SEC.  641.  A  fixed  service  satellite  carrier 
that  provides  service  pursuant  to  section  119 
of  title  17.  United  States  Code— 

"(1)  shall  not  unreasonably  refuse  to  deal 
with  any  distributor  of  video  programming 
in  the  provision  of  such  service  to  home  sat- 
ellite earth  stations  qualified  to  receive  such 
service  under  section  119  of  title  17.  United 
States  Code:  and 

"(2)  shall  not  discriminate  in  the  price, 
terms,  and  conditions  of  the  sale  of  such 
service  among  distributors  to  home  satellite 
earth  stations  qualified  to  receive  such  sig- 
nals under  section  119  of  title  17.  United 
States  Code,  or  between  such  distributors 
and  other  multichannel  video  programming 
distributors. 

"AGREEMENTS  BETWEEN  CABLE  OPERATORS  AND 
VIDEO  PROGRAMMERS 

""Sec  642.  Within  one  year  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  section,  the  Commission 
shall  establish  regulations  governing  pro- 
gram carriage  agreements  and  related  prac- 
tices between  cable  operators  and  video  pro- 
grammers. Such  regulations  shall— 

"(1)  Include  provisions  designed  to  prevent 
a  cable  operator  or  other  multichannel  video 
programming  distributor  from  requiring  a  fi- 
nancial Interest  in  a  program  service  as  a 
condition  for  carriage  on  one  or  more  of  such 
operator"s  systems; 

"(2)  inclu(ie  provisions  designed  to  prohibit 
a  cable  operator  or  other  multichannel  video 
programming  distributor  from  coercing  a 
video  programmer  to  provide  exclusive 
rights  against  other  multichannel  video  pro- 
gramming distributors  as  a  condition  of  car- 
riage on  a  system; 

"(3)  contain  provisions  designed  to  prevent 
a  multichannel  video  programming  distribu- 
tor from  engaging  in  conduct  the  effect  of 
which  is  to  unreasonably  restrain  the  ability 


of  an  unaffiliated  video  programmer  to  com- 
pete fairly  by  discriminating  in  video  pro- 
gramming distribution  on  the  basis  of  affili- 
ation or  nonafflllation  in  the  selection, 
terms,  or  conditions  for  carriage  of  video 
programmers; 

"(4)  provide  for  expedited  review  of  any 
complaints  made  by  a  video  programmer 
pursuant  to  this  section; 

"(5)  provide  for  appropriate  penalties  and 
remedies  for  violations  of  this  subsection,  in- 
cluding carriage;  and 

"(6)  provide  penalties  to  be  assessed 
against  any  person  filing  a  frivolous  com- 
plaint pursuant  to  this  section.". 

LEASED  COMMERCIAL  ACCESS 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Section  612(a)  of  the  Commu- 
nications Act  of  1934  (47  U.S.C.  532(a))  is 
amended  by  inserting  "to  promote  competi- 
tion in  the  delivery  of  diverse  sources  of 
video  programming  and"  Immediately  after 
"purpose  of  this  section  is". 

(b)  Section  612(c)  of  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934  (47  U.S.C.  532(c))  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (1)  by  Inserting  "and  with 
rules  prescribed  by  the  Commission  under 
paragraph  (4)"  Immediately  after  "purpose 
of  this  section":  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
[taragraph: 

"(4)(A)  The  Commission  shall  have  the  au- 
thority to — 

"(i)  determine  the  maximum  reasonable 
rates  that  a  cable  operator  may  establish 
pursuant  to  paragraph  ( 1 )  for  commercial  use 
of  designated  channel  capacity.  Including 
the  rate  charged  for  the  billing  of  rates  to 
subscribers  and  for  the  collection  of  revenue 
from  subscribers  by  the  cable  operator  for 
such  use:  and 

"(11)  establish  reasonable  terms  and  condi- 
tions for  such  use.  including  those  for  billing 
and  collection. 

"(B)  Within  180  days  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  paragraph,  the  Commission 
shall  establish  rules  for  determining  the 
maximum  reasonable  rate  under  subpara- 
graph (A)(i)  and  for  establishing  terms  and 
conditions  under  subparagraph  (A)(ii)."". 

(c)  Paragraph  (5)  of  section  612(b)  of  the 
Communications  Act  of  1934  (47  U.S.C.  532(b)) 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(5)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term  'commercial  use"  means  the  provision 
of  video  programming,  whether  or  not  for 
profit.". 

(d)  Section  612  of  the  Communications  Act 
of  1934  (47  U.S.C.  632)  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(i)(l)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subsections  (b)  and  (c).  a  cable  operator  re- 
quired by  this  section  to  designate  channel 
cat>acity  for  commercial  use  may  use  any 
such  channel  capacity  for  the  provision  of 
programming  from  a  qualified  minority  pro- 
gramming source  (if  such  source  is  not  affili- 
ated with  the  cable  operator),  if  such  pro- 
gramming is  not  already  carried  on  the  cable 
system.  The  channel  capacity  used  to  pro- 
vide programming  from  a  qualified  minority 
programming  source  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
section may  not  exceed  33  percent  of  the 
channel  capacity  designated  pursuant  to  this 
section.  No  programming  provided  over  a 
cable  system  on  July  1,  1990.  may  qualify  as 
minority  programming  on  that  cable  system 
under  this  subsection. 
"(2)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection— 
"(A)  the  term  'qualified  minority  program- 
ming source'  means  a  programming  source 
which  devotes  significantly  all  of  its  pro- 
gramming to  coverage  of  minority  view- 
points, or  to  programming  directed  at  mem- 
bers of  minority  groups,  and  which  is  over  50 
percent  minority-owned;  and 


"(B)  the  term  'minority'  includes  Blacks, 
Hlspanics,  American  Indians,  Alaska  Na- 
tives, Asians,  and  Pacific  Islanders.". 

LIMITATIONS  ON  CONTROL  AND  UTILIZATION 

Sec  8.  Subsection  (f)  of  section  613  of  the 
Communications  Act  of  1934  (47  U.S.C.  533)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(f)(1)  In  order  to  enhance  effective  com- 
petition, the  Commission  shall,  within  one 
year  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Cable 
Television  Consumer  Protection  Act  of  1992, 
conduct  a  rulemaking  proceeding  to  pre- 
scribe rules  and  regulations  establishing— 

"(A)  reasonable  limits  on  the  number  of 
cable  subscribers  a  person  Is  authorized  to 
reach  through  cable  systems  owned  by  such 
person,  or  in  which  such  person  has  an  at- 
tributable interest;  and 

"(B)  reasonable  limits  on  the  number. of 
channels  on  a  cable  system  that  can  be  occu- 
pied by  a  video  programmer  in  which  a  cable 
operator  has  an  attributable  interest. 

"(2)  In  prescribing  rules  and  regulations 
under  paragraph  (1),  the  Commission  shall, 
among  other  public  interest  objectives— 

"(A)  ensure  that  no  cable  operator  or 
group  of  cable  operators  can  unfairly  im- 
pede, either  because  of  the  size  of  any  indi- 
vidual operator  or  because  of  joint  actions 
by  a  group  of  operators  of  sufficient  size,  the 
flow  of  video  programming  from  the  video 
programmer  to  the  consumer: 

"(B)  ensure  that  cable  operators  affiliated 
with  video  programmers  do  not  favor  such 
programmers  in  determining  carriage  on 
their  cable  systems  or  do  not  unreasonably 
restrict  the  flow  of  such  programming  to 
other  video  distributors; 

"(C)  take  particular  account  of  the  market 
structure,  ownership  patterns,  and  other  re- 
lationships of  the  cable  television  industry, 
including  the  nature  and  market  power  of 
the  local  franchise,  the  joint  ownership  of 
cable  systems  and  video  programmers,  and 
the  various  types  of  non-equity  controlling 
Interests; 

"(D)  account  for  any  efficiencies  and  other 
benefits  that  might  be  gained  through  in- 
creased ownership  or  control: 

"(E)  make  such  rules  and  regulations  re- 
flect the  dynamic  nature  of  the  communica- 
tions marketplace: 

"(F)  not  impose  limitations  which  would 
bar  cable  operators  from  serving  previously 
unserved  rural  areas:  and 

"(G)  not  Impwse  limitations  which  would 
impair  the  development  of  diverse  and  high 
quality  video  programming.". 

CROSS-OWNERSHIP 

Sec  9.  (a)  Section  613<a)  of  the  Commu- 
nications Act  of  1934  (47  U.S.C.  533(a))  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(1)"  immediately  after 
"(a)":  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
Ijaragraph: 

"(2)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  a  cable  opera- 
tor to  hold  a  license  for  multichannel 
multipoint  distribution  service,  or  to  offer 
satellite  master  antenna  television  service 
separate  and  apart  from  any  franchised  cable 
service,  in  any  portion  of  the  cable  commu- 
nity served  by  that  cable  operator's  cable 
system.  The  Commission— 

"(A)  shall  waive  the  requirements  of  this 
paragraph  for  all  existing  multichannel 
multipoint  distribution  services  and  satellite 
master  antenna  television  services  which  are 
owned  by  a  cable  operator  on  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  paragraph:  and 

"(B)  may  waive  the  requirements  of  this 
paragraph  to  the  extent  the  Commission  de- 
termines is  necessary  to  ensure  that  all  sig- 


nificant portions  of  the  affected  cable  com- 
munity are  able  to  obtain  video  program- 
ming.". 

(b)  Section  613(c)  of  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934  (47  U.S.C.  533(c))  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(1)"  Immediately  after 
"(c)";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"'(2)  If  ten  percent  of  the  households  in  the 
United  States  with  television  sets  subscribe 
to  any  one  service  provided  by  multichannel 
video  programming  distributors  directly  via 
satellite  to  home  satellite  antennae,  the 
Commission  shall  promulgate  appropriate 
regulations  (A)  limiting  ownership  of  any 
such  distributor  by  cable  operators  and  (B) 
requiring  access  to  such  satellite  service  by 
unaffiliated  video  programmers.". 

CUSTOMER  SERVICE 

Sec  10.  (a)  Section  632(a)  of  the  Commu- 
nications Act  of  1934  (47  U.S.C.  552(a))  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "may  establish  and"  imme- 
diately after  "authority": 

(2)  by  striking  ",  as  part  of  a  franchise  (In- 
cluding a  franchise  renewal,  subject  to  sec- 
tion 626).";  and 

(3)  in  paragraph  (1),  by  inserting  imme- 
diately after  "operator"  the  following:  "that 
(A)  subject  to  the  provisions  of  subsection 
(e),  exceed  the  standards  set  by  the  Commis- 
sion under  this  section,  or  (B)  prior  to  the  is- 
suance by  the  Commission  of  rules  pursuant 
to  subsection  (d)(1),  exist  on  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  the  Cable  Television  Consumer 
Protection  Act  of  1992". 

(b)  Section  632  of  the  Communications  Act 
of  1934  (47  U.S.C.  552)  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(d)(1)  The  Commission,  within  180  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  sub- 
section, shall,  after  notice  and  an  oppor- 
tunity for  comment,  issue  rules  that  estab- 
lish customer  service  standards  that  ensure 
that  all  customers  are  fairly  served.  There- 
after the  Commission  shall  regularly  review 
the  standards  and  make  such  modifications 
as  may  be  necessary  to  ensure  that  cus- 
tomers of  the  cable  industry  are  fairly 
served.  A  franchising  authority  may  enforce 
the  standards  established  by  the  Commis- 
sion. 

"(2)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section (a)  and  this  subsection,  nothing  in 
this  title  shall  be  construed  to  prevent  the 
enforcement  of — 

'•(A)  any  municipal  ordinance  or  agree- 
ment, or 

"(B)  any  State  law. 
concerning  customer  service  that  imposes 
customer  service  requirements  that  exceed 
the  standards  set  by  the  Commission  under 
this  section. 

■•(e)  In  the  event  that  a  particular  fran- 
chising authority,  pursuant  to  its  authority 
under  subsection  (a),  requires  provisions  for 
enforcement  of  customer  service  require- 
ments of  the  cable  operator  that  exceed  the 
standards  established  by  the  Commission, 
the  cable  operator  may  petition  the  Commis- 
sion for  a  declaration,  after  notice  and  hear- 
ing and  based  upon  substantial  evidence, 
that  the  particular  franchising  authority's 
requirements  are  not  In  the  public  interest. 
In  determining  whether  a  particular  fran- 
chising authority's  provisions  for  enforce- 
ment of  customer  service  requirements  are 
not  in  the  public  Interest,  the  Commission 
shall  consider  the  needs  of  the  local  area 
served  by  the  particular  franchising  author- 
ity.". 

FRANCHISE  RENEWAL 

Sec  11.  (a)  Section  626(a)  of  the  Commu- 
nications Act  of  1934  (47  U.S.C.   546(a))  is 
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amended 


by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 
Submiaiion  of  a  timely  written  renewal  no- 
;he  cable  operator  specifically  re- 
a  franchising-  authority  to  initiate 
fornlal  renewal  process  under  this  sec- 
r4Quired  for  the  cable  operator  to  in- 
renewal  procedures  set  forth  in  sub- 
a)  through  (g);  except  that  nothing 
section  requires  a  franchising  author- 
cpmmence  the  renewal  proceedings 
6-month  period  which  begins  with 
month  before  the  franchise  expira- 
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inserting  "pursuant  to  subsection 
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^iriking  "completion  of  any  proceed- 
subsection  (a)"  and  inserting  in 
the  following:  "date  of  the  sub- 
the  cable  operator's  proposal  pur- 
subsection  (b)". 

626(c)(1)(A)  of  the  Communica- 

of  1934  (47  U.S.C.  546(c)(1)(A))  is 

by  inserting  "throughout  the  fran- 

immediately  after  "law". 

626(c)(1)(B)  of  the  Communica- 
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Ac; 


i  triking  "mix,  quality,  or  level"  and 
in  lieu  thereof  "mix  or  quality"; 

nserting  "throughout  the  franchise 
in  mediately  after  "needs". 
Seqtion  626(d)  of  the  Communications 
(47  U.S.C.  546(d))  is  amended— 
i  iserting  "which  has  been  submitted 
ance  with  subsection  (b)"  imme- 
^fter  "Any  denial  of  a  proposal  for 
and 

striking  all  after  "unless"  ^d'ln- 

lieu  thereof  the  following:  "the  oi>- 

notice  and  opportunity  to  cure,  or 

in  which  it  is  documented  that 

franchising  authority  has  waived  in  writ- 

to  object.". 

626(e)(2)(A)  of  the  Communica- 

of  1934  (47  U.S.C.  546(e)(2)(A))  is 

by    inserting    immediately    after 

the  following:  "and  such  failure  to 

Actually  prejudiced  the  cable  opera- 
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U.S.C.  546)  is  amended  by  adding  at 

tfce  following  new  subsection: 

withstanding  the  provisions  of  sub- 

a)  through  (h),  any  lawful  action  to 

cable  operator's  franchise  for  cause 

be  negated  by  the  initiation  of  re- 

pfoceedings    by    the    cable    operator 

section.". 


REQUII^EMENT  FOR  CERTAIN  EQUIPMENT  ON 
TELEVISION  SETS 

Section  303(s)  of  the  Communica- 
of  1934  (47  U.S.C.  303(s))  is  amend- 


i  iserting  ",  and  be  equipped  with  an 
switch  permitting  users  of  the  ap- 
o  change  readily  among  all  video 
distribut  on  media."  immediately  after  "tel- 
b  'oadcastlng";  and 
i  iserting  immediately  before  the  pe- 
end  the  following:  ",  except  that 
,  elecltronic  switch  shall  be  required  only 
Commission  determines  that  the  in- 
of  the  switch  is  technically  and 
economi(ially  feasible". 

UMny^TION  OF  FRANCHISING  AUTHORITY 

uABiLrrv 
Part  in  of  title  IV  of  the  Commu- 
Act  of  1934  (47  U.S.C.  621  et  seq.)  is 
by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 


"UMITATION  OF  LIABILm" 

"Sec.  628.  (a)  In  any  court  proceeding  pend- 
ing on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section, 
or  initiated  after  such  date,  involving  any 
claim  under  the  Civil  Rights  Acts  asserting  a 
violation  of  First  Amendment  constitutional 
rights  by  a  franchising  authority  or  other 
governmental  entity  or  by  any  official, 
member,  employee,  or  agent  of  such  author- 
ity or  entity,  arising  from  actions  expressly 
authorized  or  required  by  this  title,  any  re- 
lief shall  be  limited  to  injunctive  relief,  de- 
claratory relief,  and  attorney's  fees  and  legal 
costs,  except  as  provided  in  subsection  (b). 

"(b)  The  limitation  required  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  not  apply  to  actions  that,  prior  to 
such  violation,  have  been  determined  by  a 
final  order  of  a  court  of  binding  jurisdiction, 
no  longer  subject  to  appeal,  to  be  in  viola- 
tion of  constitutional  rights  under  the  First 
Amendment  or  of  the  Civil  Rights  Acts.". 

MINIMUM  TECHNICAL  STANDARDS 

Sec.  14.  Section  624(e)  of  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  (47  U.S.C.  544(e))  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(e)(1)  The  Commission  shall,  within  one 
year  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Cable 
Television  Consumer  Protection  Act  of  1992, 
establish  minimum  technical  standards  to 
ensure  adequate  signal  quality  for  all  classes 
of  video  programming  signals  provided  over 
a  cable  system,  and  thereafter  shall  periodi- 
cally update  such  minimum  standards  to  re- 
flect Improvements  in  technology. 

"(2)  The  Commission  may  establish  stand- 
ards for  technical  operation  and  other  sig- 
nals provided  over  a  cable  system  Including 
but  not  limited  to  high-definition  television 
(HDTV). 

"(3)  The  Commission  may  require  compli- 
ance with  and  enforce  any  standard  estab- 
lished under  this  subsection,  adjusted  as  ap- 
propriate for  the  particular  circumstances  of 
the  local  cable  system  and  cable  community. 

"(4)  The  Commission  shall  establish  proce- 
dures for  complaints  or  petitions  asserting 
the  failure  of  a  cable  operator  to  meet  the 
technical  standards  and  seeking  an  order 
compelling  compliance:  except  that  nothing 
in  this  subsection  shall  be  construed  to  limit 
the  ability  of  a  complainant  or  petitioner  to 
seek  any  other  remedy  that  may  be  available 
under  the  franchise  agreement  or  State  or 
Federal  law  or  regulation. 

"(5)  After  the  establishment  of  technical 
standards  by  the  Commission  pursuant  to 
this  section,  neither  a  State  or  political  sub- 
division thereof,  nor  a  franchising  authority 
or  other  governmental  entity  of  a  State  or 
political  subdivision  thereof,  shall — 

"(A)  establish  any  technical  standards  de- 
scribed In  this  subsection: 

"(B)  enforce  any  such  standards  that  have 
not  been  established  by  the  Commission;  or 

"(C)  enforce  any  such  standards  that  are 
inconsistent  with  the  standards  established 
by  the  Commission.". 

RETRANSMISSION  CONSENT  FOR  CABLE  SYSTEMS 

Sec.  15.  (a)  Section  325  of  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  (47  U.S.C.  325)  is  amended  by 
redesignating  subsections  (b)  and  (c)  as  sub- 
sections (c)  and  (d),  respectively,  and  by  in- 
serting immediately  after  subsection  (a)  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(b)(1)  Following  the  date  that  is  one  year 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  sub- 
section, no  cable  system  or  other  multi- 
channel video  programming  distributor  shall 
retransmit  the  signal  of  a  broadcasting  sta- 
tion, or  any  part  thereof,  without  the  express 
authority  of  the  originating  station,  except 
as  permitted  by  section  614. 

"(2)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall  not 
apply  to— 


"(A)  retransmission  of  the  signal  of  a  non- 
commercial broadcasting  station; 

"(B)  retransmission  directly  to  a  home  sat- 
ellite antenna  of  the  signal  of  a  broadcasting 
station  that  is  not  owned  or  operated  by,  or 
affiliated  with,  a  broadcasting  network.  If 
such  signal  was  retransmitted  by  a  satellite 
carrier  on  May  1,  1991; 

"(C)  retransmission  of  the  signal  of  a 
broadcasting  station  that  is  owned  or  oper- 
ated by,  or  affiliated  with,  a  broadcasting 
network  directly  to  a  home  satellite  an- 
tenna, if  the  household  receiving  the  signal 
Is  an  unserved  household:  or 

"(D)  retransmission  by  a  cable  operator  or 
other  multichannel  video  programming  dis- 
tributor of  the  signal  of  a  superstation  if 
such  signal  was  obtained  from  a  satellite 
carrier  and  the  originating  station  was  a 
superstation  on  May  1,  1991. 
For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the  terms 
•satellite  carrier'.  "superstation",  and 
"unserved  household'  have  the  meanings 
given  those  terms,  respectively,  in  section 
119(d)  of  title  17.  United  States  Code,  as  in  ef- 
fect on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  sub- 
section. 

""(3)(A)  Within  45  days  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  subsection,  the  Commission 
shall  commence  a  rulemaking  proceeding  to 
establish  regulations  to  govern  the  exercise 
by  television  broadcast  stations  of  the  right 
to  grant  retransmission  consent  under  this 
subsection  and  of  the  right  to  signal  carriage 
under  section  614,  and  such  other  regulations 
as  are  necessary  to  administer  the  limita- 
tions contained  in  pararaph  (2).  The  Commis- 
sion shall  consider  in  such  proceeding  the 
impact  that  the  grant  of  retransmission  con- 
sent by  television  stations  may  have  on  the 
rates  for  basic  cable  service  and  shall  ensure 
that  rates  for  basic  cable  service  are  reason- 
able. Such  rulemaking  proceeding  shall  be 
completed  within  six  months  after  its  com- 
mencement. 

""(B)  The  regulations  required  by  subpara- 
graph (A)  shall  require  that  television  sta- 
tions, within  one  year  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  subsection  and  every  three 
years  thereafter,  make  an  election  between 
the  right  to  grant  retransmission  consent 
under  this  subsection  and  the  right  to  signal 
carriage  under  section  614.  If  there  is  more 
than  one  cable  system  which  services  the 
same  geographic  area,  a  station's  election 
shall  apply  to  all  such  cable  systems. 

"•(4)  If  an  originating  television  station 
elects  under  paragraph  (3)(B)  to  exercise  its 
right  to  grant  retransmission  consent  under 
this  subsection  with  respect  to  a  cable  sys- 
tem, the  provisions  of  section  614  shall  not 
apply  to  the  carriage  of  the  signal  of  such 
station  by  such  cable  system. 

""(5)  The  exercise  by  a  television  broadcast 
station  of  the  right  to  grant  retransmission 
consent  under  this  subsection  shall  not 
interfere  with  or  supercede  the  rights  under 
section  614  or  615  of  any  station  electing  to 
assert  the  right  to  signal  carriage  under  that 
section. 

"(6)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued as  modifying  the  compulsory  copy- 
right license  established  in  section  111  of 
title  17.  United  States  Code,  or  as  affecting 
existing  or  future  video  programming  licens- 
ing agreements  between  broadcasting  sta- 
tions and  video  programmers.". 

requirement  to  carry  local  BROADCAST 
SIGNALS 

Sec  16.  Part  Et  of  title  VI  of  the  Commu- 
nications Act  of  1934  (47  U.S.C.  531  et  seq.)  is 
amended  by  inserting  Immediately  after  sec- 
tion 613  the  following  new  sections: 


"CARRIAGE  OF  LOCAL  COMMERCIAL  TELEVISION 
SIGNALS 

"Sec.  614.  (a)  Each  cable  operator  shall 
carry,  on  the  cable  system  of  that  operator, 
the  signals  of  local  commercial  television 
stations  and  qualified  low  power  stations  as 
provided  by  this  section.  Carriage  of  addi- 
tional broadcast  television  signals  on  such 
system  shall  be  at  the  discretion  of  such  op- 
erator, subject  to  section  325(b). 

"(b)(1)(A)  A  cable  operator  of  a  cable  sys- 
tem with  12  or  fewer  usable  activated  chan- 
nels shall  carry  the  signals  of  at  least  three 
local  commercial  television  stations,  except 
that  If  such  a  system  has  300  or  fewer  sub- 
scribers, it  shall  not  be  subject  to  any  re- 
quirements under  this  section  so  long  as 
such  system  does  not  delete  from  carriage  by 
that  system  any  signal  of  a  broadcast  tele- 
vision station. 

'■(B)  A  cable  operator  of  a  cable  system 
with  more  than  12  usable  activated  channels 
shall  carry  the  signals  of  local  commercial 
television  stations,  up  to  a  maximum  of  one- 
third  of  the  aggregate  number  of  usable  acti- 
vated channels  of  such  system. 

"(2)  Whenever  the  number  of  local  com- 
mercial television  stations  exceeds  the  maxi- 
mum number  of  signals  a  cable  system  is  re- 
quired to  carry  under  paragraph  (1).  the 
cable  operator  shall  have  discretion  in  se- 
lecting which  such  signals  shall  be  carried  on 
its  cable  system,  except  that — 

"'(A)  uncier  no  circumstances  shall  a  cable 
operator  carry  a  qualified  low  power  station 
in  lieu  of  a  local  commercial  television  sta- 
tion; and 

"(B)  if  the  cable  operator  elects  to  carry  an 
affiliate  of  a  broadcast  network  (as  such 
term  is  defined  by  the  Commission  by  regu- 
lation), such  cable  operator  shall  carry  the 
affiliate  of  such  broadcast  network  whose 
city  of  license  reference  point,  as  defined 
under  section  76.53  of  title  47.  Code  of  Fed- 
eral Regulations  (as  in  effect  on  January  1. 
1991).  or  any  successor  regulation  thereto,  is 
closest  to  the  principal  headend  of  the  cable 
system. 

'"(3)(A)  A  cable  operator  shall  carry  in  its 
entirety,  on  the  cable  system  of  that  opera- 
tor, the  primary  video,  accompanying  audio, 
and  Line  21  closed  caption  transmission  of 
each  of  the  local  commercial  television  sta- 
tions carried  on  the  cable  system  and,  to  the 
extent  technically  feasible,  program-related 
material  carried  in  the  vertical  blanking  in- 
terval, or  on  subcarriers.  Retransmission  of 
other  material  in  the  vertical  blanking  in- 
terval or  other  non-program-related  mate- 
rial (including  teletext  and  other  subscrip- 
tion and  advertiser-supported  information 
services)  shall  be  at  the  discretion  of  the 
cable  operator.  Where  appropriate  and  fea- 
sible, the  operator  may  delete  signal  en- 
hancements, such  as  ghost-canceling,  from 
the  broadcast  signal  and  employ  such  en- 
hancements at  the  system  headend  or 
headends. 

"'(B)  The  cable  operator  shall  carry  the  en- 
tirety of  the  program  schedule  of  any  tele- 
vision station  carried  on  the  cable  system 
unless  carriage  of  specific  programming  is 
prohibited,  and  other  programming  author- 
ized to  be  substituted,  under  section  76.67  or 
subpart  F  of  part  76  of  title  47.  Code  of  Fed- 
eral Regulations  (as  in  effect  on  January  1. 
1991).  or  any  successor  regulations  thereto. 

'"(4)(A)  The  signals  of  local  commercial  tel- 
evision stations  that  a  cable  operator  carries 
shall  be  carried  without  material  degrada- 
tion. The  Commission  shall  adopt  carriage 
standards  to  ensure  that,  to  the  extent  tech- 
nically feasible,  the  quality  of  signal  proc- 
essing and  carriage  provided  by  a  cable  sys- 


tem for  the  carriage  of  local  commercial  tel- 
evision stations  will  be  no  less  than  that  pro- 
vided by  the  system  for  carriage  of  any  other 
type  of  signal. 

"■(B)  At  such  time  as  the  Commission  pre- 
scribes modifications  of  the  standards  for 
television  broadcast  signals,  the  Commission 
shall  initiate  a  proceeding  to  establish  any 
changes  in  the  signal  carriage  requirements 
of  cable  television  systems  necessary  to  en- 
sure cable  carriage  of  such  broadcast  signals 
of  local  commercial  television  stations 
which  have  been  changed  to  conform  with 
such  modified  standards. 

""(5)  Notwithstanding  paragraph  (1).  a  cable 
operator  shall  not  be  required  to  carry  the 
signal  of  any  local  commercial  television 
station  that  substantially  duplicates  the  sig- 
nal of  another  local  commercial  television 
station  which  is  carried  on  its  cable  system, 
or  to  carry  the  signals  of  more  than  one 
local  commercial  television  station  affili- 
ated with  a  particular  broadcast  network  (as 
such  term  is  defined  by  regulation).  If  a 
cable  operator  elects  to  carry  on  its  cable 
system  a  signal  which  substantially  dupli- 
cates the  signal  of  another  local  commercial 
television  station  carried  on  the  cable  sys- 
tem, or  to  carry  on  its  system  the  signals  of 
more  than  one  local  commercial  television 
station  affiliated  with  a  particular  broadcast 
network,  all  such  signals  shall  be  counted  to- 
ward the  number  of  signals  the  operator  is 
required  to  carry  under  paragraph  (1). 

"•(6)  Each  signal  carried  in  fulfillment  of 
carriage  obligations  of  a  cable  operator 
under  this  section  shall  be  carried  on  the 
cable  system  channel  number  on  which  the 
local  commercial  television  station  is  broad- 
cast over  the  air,  or  on  the  channel  on  which 
it  was  carried  on  July  19.  1985.  at  the  election 
of  this  station,  or  on  such  other  channel 
number  as  is  mutually  agreed  upon  by  the 
station  and  the  cable  operator.  Any  disputes 
regarding  the  positioning  of  a  local  commer- 
cial television  station  shall  be  resolved  by 
the  Commission. 

■■(7)  Signals  carried  in  fulfillment  of  the  re- 
quirements of  this  section  shall  be  provided 
to  every  subscriber  of  a  cable  system.  Such 
signals  shall  be  viewable  via  cable  on  all  tel- 
evision receivers  of  a  subscriber  which  are 
connected  to  a  cable  system  by  a  cable  oper- 
ator or  for  which  a  cable  operator  provides  a 
connection.  If  a  cable  operator  authorizes 
subscribers  to  install  additional  receiver 
connections,  but  does  not  provide  the  sub- 
scriber with  such  connections,  or  with  the 
equipment  and  materials  for  such  connec- 
tions, the  operator  shall  notify  such  sub- 
scribers of  all  broadcast  stations  carried  on 
the  cable  system  which  cannot  be  viewed  via 
cable  without  a  converter  box  and  shall  offer 
to  sell  or  lease  such  a  converter  box  to  such 
subscribers  at  reasonable  rates. 

"(8)  A  cable  operator  shall  identify,  upon 
request  by  any  person,  the  signals  carried  on 
its  system  in  fulfillment  of  the  requirements 
of  this  section. 

""(9)  A  cable  operator  shall  provide  written 
notice  to  a  local  commercial  television  sta- 
tion at  least  30  days  prior  to  either  deleting 
from  carriage  or  repositioning  that  station. 
No  deletion  or  repositioning  of  a  local  com- 
mercial television  station  shall  occur  during 
a  period  in  which  major  television  ratings 
services  measure  the  size  of  audiences  of 
local  television  stations.  The  notification 
provisions  of  this  paragraph  shall  not  be 
used  to  undermine  or  evade  the  channel  posi- 
tioning or  carriage  requirements  imposed 
upon  cable  operators  under  this  section. 

"■(10)  A  cable  operator  shall  not  accept  or 
request  monetary  payment  or  other  valuable 


consideration  in  exchange  either  for  carriage 
of  local  commercial  television  stations  in 
fulfillment  of  the  requirements  of  this  sec- 
tion or  for  the  channel  positioning  rights 
provided  to  such  stations  under  this  section, 
except  that— 

""(A)  any  such  station,  if  it  does  not  deliver 
to  the  principal  headend  of  the  cable  system 
either  a  signal  of  -45  dBm  for  UHF  signals  or 
-49  dBm  for  VHF  signals  at  the  Input  termi- 
nals of  the  signal  processing  equipment, 
shall  be  required  to  bear  the  costs  associated 
with  delivering  a  good  quality  signal  or  a 
baseband  video  signal; 

""(B)  a  cable  operator  may  accept  payments 
from  stations  which  would  be  considered  dis- 
tant signals  under  section  HI  of  title  17, 
United  States  Code,  as  reimbursement  for 
the  incremental  copyright  costs  assessed 
against  such  cable  operator  for  carriage  of 
such  signal;  and 

"'(C>  a  cable  operator  may  continue  to  ac- 
cept monetary  payment  or  other  valuable 
consideration  in  exchange  for  carriage  or 
channel  positioning  of  the  signal  of  any  local 
commercial  television  station  carried  in  ful- 
fillment of  the  requirements  of  this  section, 
through,  but  not  beyond,  the  date  of  expira- 
tion of  an  agreement  thereon  between  a 
cable  operator  and  a  local  commercial  tele- 
vision station  entered  into  prior  to  June  26. 
1990. 

"■(c)  If  there  are  not  sufficient  signals  of 
full  power  local  commercial  television  sta- 
tions to  fill  the  channels  set  aside  under  sub- 
section (b).  the  cable  operator  shall  be  re- 
quired to  carry  qualified  low  power  stations 
untfl  such  channels  are  filled. 

"(d)(1)  Whenever  a  local  commercial  tele- 
vision station  believes  that  a  cable  operator 
has  failed  to  meet  its  obligations  under  this 
section,  such  station  shall  notify  the  opera- 
tor, in  writing,  of  the  alleged  failure  and 
identify  its  reasons  for  believing  that  the 
cable  operator  is  obligated  to  carry  the  sig- 
nals of  such  station  or  has  otherwise  failed 
to  comply  with  the  channel  positioning  or 
repositioning  requirements  of  this  section. 
The  cable  operator  shall,  within  30  days  after 
such  written  notification,  respond  in  writing 
to  such  notification  and  either  commence  to 
carry  the  signal  of  such  station  in  accord- 
ance with  the  terms  requested  or  state  its 
reasons  for  believing  that  it  is  not  obligated 
to  carry  such  signal  or  is  in  compliance  with 
the  channel  positioning  and  repositioning  re- 
quirements of  this  section.  A  local  commer- 
cial television  station  that  is  denied  carriage 
or  channel  positioning  or  repositioning  by  a 
cable  operator  may  obtain  review  of  such  de- 
nial by  filing  a  complaint  with  the  Commis- 
sion. Such  complaint  shall  allege  the  manner 
in  which  such  cable  operator  has  failed  to 
meet  its  obligations  and  the  basis  for  such 
allegations. 

'"(2)  The  Commission  shall  afford  such 
cable  operator  an  opportunity  to  present 
data  and  arguments  to  establish  that  there 
has  been  no  failure  to  meet  its  obligations 
under  this  section. 

"(3)  Within  120  days  after  the  date  a  com- 
plaint is  filed,  the  Commission  shall  deter- 
mine whether  the  cable  operator  has  met  its 
obligations  under  this  section.  If  the  Com- 
mission determines  that  the  cable  operator 
has  failed  to  meet  such  obligations,  the  Com- 
mission shall  order  the  cable  operator  to 
reposition  the  complaining  station  or.  in  the 
case  of  an  obligation  to  carry  a  station,  to 
commence  carriage  of  the  station  and  to  con- 
tinue such  carriage  for  at  least  12  months.  If 
the  Commission  determines  that  the  cable 
operator  has  fully  met  the  requirements  of 
this  section,  it  shall  dismiss  the  complaint. 
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cable  operator  shall  be  required— 
provide  or  make  available  any  input 

switch     as     defined     in     section 

of  title  47.  Code  of  Federal  Regula- 
any  comparable  device,  or 

provide  information  to  subscribers 
selector  switches  or  comparable 


180  days  after  the  date  of  enact- 
this  section,  the  Commission  shall, 
a   rulemaking    proceeding,    issue 
implementing  the  requirements 
by  this  section. 
\tithin  90  days  after  the  date  of  enact- 
this  Act,  the  Federal  Communica- 
Cjommission   shall   commence   an   in- 
determine  whether  broadcast  tele- 
5  tations  whose  programming  consists 
of   sales    presentations    are 
the  public  interest,  convenience,  and 
The  Commission  shall  take  into 
the  viewing  of  such  stations, 
of  competing  demands  for  the  chan- 
to  such  stations,  and  the  role 
stations  in  providing  competition  to 
services  offering  similar  pro- 
,  In  the  event  that  the  Commission 
that  one  or  more  of  such  stations 
serving  the  public  Interest,  conven- 
necessity.  the  Commission  shall 
licensees  of  such  stations  a  reason- 
within  which  to  provide  different 
.  and  shall  not  deny  such  sta- 
•enewal  expectancy  due  to  their  prior 
ing.". 

OF  NONCOMMERCIAL  EDUCATIONAL 
TELEVISION  SIGNALS 

S15.  (a)  In  addition  to  the  carriage  re- 
set forth  in  section  614.  each  op- 
a  cable  system  (hereafter  in  this 
referred  to  as  an   "operator')  shall 
signals  of  qualified  noncommercial 
nal  television  stations  in  accordance 
previsions  of  this  section. 
Subject  to  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3) 
(e).  each  operator  shall  carry. 
;able  system  of  that  operator,  each 
local   noncommercial   educational 
n  station  requesting  carriage. 
Notwithstanding  paragraph  (1).  an 
of  a  cable  system  with  12  or  fewer 
•ctivated  channels  shall  be  required 
the  signal  of  only  one  qualified  local 
educational   television   sta- 
that  an  operator  of  such  a  sys- 
comply  with  subsection  (c)  and 
its  discretion,  carry  the  signals  of 
c]^alified  noncommercial  educational 
stations. 

the  case  of  a  cable  system  described 
(A)  which  operates  beyond 
of   any    qualified    local    non- 
1  educational  television  station- 
operator  shall  carry  en  that  sys- 
signal  of  one  qualified  nencommer- 

televisien  station; 
he  selection  for  carriage  of  such  a 
i  ball  be  at  the  election  of  the  opera- 
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in  order  to  satisfy  the  requirements 
specified  in  this  subsection,  the 
of  the  system  shall  not  be  required 
remfve  any  other  programming  service 
provided  to  subscribers  on  March  29. 
exlept  that  such  operator  shall  use  the 
chinnel  available  to  satisfy  the  require- 
thls  subparagraph. 
Subject  to  subsection  (c).  an  opera- 
cable  system  with  13  to  36  usable  ac- 
:hannels— 
sliall  carry  the  signal  of  at  least  one 
local  noncommercial  educational 
television  station  but  shall  not  be  required 
to  carr;  the  signals  of  more  than  three  such 
station! ,  and 


"(ii)  may,  in  its  discretion,  carry  addi- 
tional such  stations. 

"(B)  In  the  case  of  a  cable  system  described 
in  this  paragraph  which  operates  beyond  the 
presence  of  any  qualified  local  noncommer- 
cial educational  television  station,  the  oper- 
ator shall  import  the  signal  of  at  least  one 
qualified  noncommercial  educational  station 
to  comply  with  subparagraph  (A)(i). 

"(C)  The  operator  of  a  cable  system  de- 
scribed in  this  paragraph  which  carries  the 
signal  of  a  qualified  local  noncommercial 
educational  station  affiliated  with  a  State 
public  television  network  shall  not  be  re- 
quired to  carry  the  signal  of  any  additional 
qualified  local  noncommercial  educational 
television  station  affiliated  with  the  same 
network  if  the  programming  of  such  addi- 
tional station  is  substantially  duplicated  by 
the  programming  of  the  qualified  local  non- 
commercial educational  television  station 
receiving  carriage. 

"(D)  An  operator  of  a  system  described  in 
subparagraph  (A)  which  increases  the  usable 
activated  channel  capacity  of  the  system  to 
more  than  36  channels  on  or  after  March  29. 
1990  shall,  in  accordance  with  the  other  pro- 
visions of  this  section,  carry  the  signal  of 
each  qualified  local  noncommercial  edu- 
cational television  station  requesting  car- 
riage, subject  to  subsection  (e). 

"(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  section,  all  operators  shall  continue 
to  provide  carriage  to  all  qualified  local  non- 
commercial educational  television  stations 
whose  signals  were  carried  on  their  systems 
as  of  March  29,  1990.  The  requirements  of  this 
subsection  may  be  waived  with  respect  to  a 
particular  operator  and  a  particular  such 
station,  upon  the  written  consent  of  the  op- 
erator and  the  station. 

"(d)  An  operator  required  to  add  the  sig- 
nals of  qualified  local  noncommercial  edu- 
cational television  stations  to  a  cable  sys- 
tem under  this  section  may  do  so  by  placing 
such  additional  stations  on  public,  edu- 
cational, or  governmental  channels  not  in 
use  for  their  designated  purposes. 

"(e)  An  operator  of  a  cable  system  with  a 
capacity  of  more  than  36  usable  activated 
channels  which  is  required  to  carry  the  sig- 
nals of  three  qualified  local  noncommercial 
educational  television  stations  shall  not  be 
required  to  carry  the  signals  of  additional 
such  stations  the  programming  of  which  sub- 
stantially duplicates  the  programming 
broadcast  by  another  qualified  local  non- 
commercial educational  television  station 
requesting  carriage.  Substantial  duplication 
shall  be  defined  by  the  Commission  in  a  man- 
ner that  promotes  access  to  distinctive  non- 
commercial educational  television  services. 

"(f)  A  qualified  local  noncommercial  edu- 
cational television  station  whose  signal  is 
carried  by  an  operator  shall  not  assert  any 
network  non-duplication  rights  it  may  have 
pursuant  to  section  76.92  of  title  47.  Code  of 
Federal  Regulations,  to  require  the  deletion 
of  programs  aired  on  ether  qualified  local 
noncommercial  educational  television  sta- 
tions whose  signals  are  carried  by  that  oper- 
ator. 

"(g)(1)  An  operator  shall  retransmit  in  its 
entirety  the  primary  video,  accompanying 
audio,  and  Line  21  closed  caption  trans- 
mission of  each  qualified  local  noncommer- 
cial educational  television  station  whose  sig- 
nal is  carried  on  the  cable  system,  and,  to 
the  extent  technically  feasible,  program-re- 
lated material  carried  in  the  vertical  blank- 
ing interval,  or  on  subcarriers.  that  may  be 
necessary  for  receipt  of  programming  by 
handicapped  persons  or  for  educational  or 
language  purposes.  Retransmission  of  other 


material  in  the  vertical  blanking  interval  or 
on  subcarriers  shall  be  within  the  discretion 
of  the  operator. 

"(2)  An  operator  shall  provide  each  quali- 
fied local  noncommercial  educational  tele- 
vision station  whose  signal  is  carried  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  section,  with  bandwidth 
and  technical  capacity  equivalent  to  that 
provided  to  commercial  television  broadcast 
stations  carried  on  the  cable  system  and 
shall  carry  the  signal  of  each  qualified  local 
noncommercial  educational  television  sta- 
tion without  material  degradation. 

"(3)  The  signal  of  a  qualified  local  non- 
commercial educational  television  station 
shall  be  carried  on  the  cable  system  channel 
number  on  which  the  qualified  local  non- 
commercial educational  television  station  is 
broadcast  over  the  air.  or  on  the  channel  on 
which  it  was  carried  on  July  19.  1985,  at  the 
election  of  the  station,  or  en  such  ether 
channel  number  as  is  mutually  agreed  on  by 
the  station  and  the  cable  operator.  The  sig- 
nal of  a  qualified  local  noncommercial  edu- 
cational television  station  shall  not  be  repo- 
sitioned by  a  cable  operator  unless  the  oper- 
ator, at  least  30  days  in  advance  of  such 
repositioning,  has  provided  written  notice  to 
the  station  and  to  all  subscribers  of  the  cable 
system.  For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  repo- 
sitioning includes  deletion  of  the  station 
from  the  cable  system. 

"(4)  Notwithstanding  the  other  provisions 
of  this  sectiep.  an  operator  shall  not  be  re- 
quired to  carry  the  signal  of  any  qualified 
local  noncommercial  educational  television 
station  which  does  net  deliver  to  the  cable 
system's  principal  headend  a  signal  of  good 
quality,  as  may  be  defined  by  the  Commis- 
sion. 

"(h)  Signals  carried  in  fulfillment  of  the 
carriage  obligations  of  an  operator  under 
this  section  shall  be  available  to  every  sub- 
scriber as  part  of  the  cable  system's  lowest 
priced  service  that  includes  the 
retransmission  of  local  television  broadcast 
signals. 

"(i)(l)  An  operator  shall  not  accept  mone- 
tary payment  or  other  valuable  consider- 
ation in  exchange  for  carriage  of  the  signal 
of  any  qualified  local  noncommercial  edu- 
cational television  station  carried  in  fulfill- 
ment of  the  requirements  of  this  section,  ex- 
cept that  such  a  station  may  be  required  to 
bear  the  cost  associated  with  delivering  a 
good  quality  signal  to  the  principal  headend 
of  the  cable  system. 

••(2)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  this 
section,  an  operator  shall  not  be  required  to 
add  the  signal  of  a  qualified  local  non- 
commercial educational  television  station 
not  already  carried  under  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (c).  where  such  signal  would  be 
considered  as  a  distant  signal  for  copyright 
purposes  unless  such  station  reimburses  the 
operator  for  the  incremental  copyright  costs 
assessed  against  such  operator  as  a  result  of 
such  carriage. 

■•(j)(l)  Whenever  a  qualified  local  non- 
commercial educational  television  station 
believes  that  an  operator  of  a  cable  system 
has  failed  to  comply  with  the  signal  carriage 
requirements  of  this  section,  the  station 
may  file  a  complaint  with  the  Commission. 
Such  complaint  shall  allege  the  manner  in 
which  such  operator  has  failed  to  comply 
with  such  requirements  and  state  the  basis 
for  such  allegations. 

"(2)  The  Commission  shall  afford  such  op- 
erator an  opportunity  to  present  data,  views, 
and  arguments  to  establish  that  the  operator 
has  complied  with  the  signal  carriage  re- 
quirements of  this  section. 

"(3)  Within  120  days  after  the  date  a  com- 
plaint  is   filed   under   this   subsection,    the 


Commission  shall  determine  whether  the  op- 
erator has  complied  with  the  requirements  of 
this  section.  If  the  Commission  determines 
that  the  operator  has  failed  to  comply  with 
such  requirements,  the  Commission  shall 
state  with  particularity  the  basis  for  such 
findings  and  order  the  operator  to  take  such 
remedial  action  as  is  necessary  to  meet  such 
requirements.  If  the  Commission  determines 
that  the  operator  has  fully  complied  with 
such  requirements,  the  Commission  shall 
dismiss  the  complaint. 

"(k)  An  operator  shall  identify,  upon  re- 
quest by  any  person,  those  signals  carried  in 
fulfillment  of  the  requirements  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

"(1)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  'qualified 
local  noncommercial  educational  television 
station'  is  defined  as  a  qualified  noncommer- 
cial educational  television  station— 

"(A)  which  is  licensed  to  a  principal  com- 
munity whose  reference  point,  as  defined  in 
section  76.53  of  title  47.  Code  of  Federal  Reg- 
ulations (as  in  effect  on  March  29.  1990),  or 
any  successor  regulations  thereto,  is  within 
50  miles  of  the  principal  headend  of  the  cable 
system;  or 

"(B)  whose  Grade  B  service  contour,  as  de- 
fined in  section  73.683(a)  of  such  title  (as  in 
effect  on  March  29,  1990),  or  any  successor 
regulations  thereto,  encompasses  the  prin- 
cipal headend  of  the  cable  system.". 

NOTICE  AND  OPTIONS  TO  CONSUMERS  REGARDING 
CABLE  EQUIPMENT 

SEC.  17.  The  Communications  Act  of  1934 
(47  U.S.C.  151  et  seq.)  is  amended  by  adding 
after  section  624  the  following  new  section: 

"NOTICE  AND  OPTIONS  TO  CONSUMERS  REGARD- 
ING CONSUMER  ELECTRONICS  EQUIPMENT 

"SEC.  624A.  (a)  This  section  may  be  cited  as 
the  'Cable  Equipment  Act  of  1992'. 

"(b)  The  Congress  finds  that— 

"(1)  the  use  of  converter  boxes  to  receive 
cable  television  may  disable  certain  func- 
tions of  televisions  and  VCRs,  including,  for 
example,  the  ability  to — 

"(A)  watch  a  program  en  one  channel  while 
simultaneously  using  a  VCR  to  tape  a  dif- 
ferent program  on  another  channel; 

"(B)  use  a  VCR  to  tape  two  consecutive 
programs  that  appear  on  different  channels; 
or 

"(C)  use  certain  special  features  of  a  tele- 
vision such  as  a  'picture-in-picture'  feature; 
and 

"(2)  cable  operators  should,  to  the  extent 
possible,  employ  technology  that  allows 
cable  television  subscribers  to  enjoy  the  full 
benefit  of  the  functions  available  on  tele- 
visions and  VCRs. 

"(c)  As  used  in  this  section: 

"(1)  The  term  'converter  box"  means  a  de- 
vice that^ 

"(A)  allows  televisions  that  do  not  have 
adequate  channel  tuning  capability  to  re- 
ceive the  service  offered  by  cable  operators; 
or 

"(B)  decodes  signals  that  cable  operators 
deliver  to  subscribers  in  scrambled  form. 

"(2)  The  term  'VCR"  means  a  videecassette 
recorder. 

"(did)  Cable  operators  shall  not  scramble 
or  otherwise  encrypt  any  local  broadcast  sig- 
nal, except  where  authorized  under  para- 
graph (3)  of  this  subsection  to  protect 
against  the  substantial  theft  of  cable  service. 

"(2)  Notwithstanding  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
subsection,  there  shall  be  no  limitation  on 
the  use  of  scrambling  or  encryption  tech- 
nology where  the  use  of  such  technology 
does  not  interfere  with  the  functions  of  sub- 
scribers' televisions  or  VCRs. 

"(3)  Within  180  days  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this   section,    the   Commission 


shall  issue  regulations  prescribing  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  a  cable  operator 
may,  if  necessary  to  protect  against  the  sub- 
stantial theft  of  cable  service,  scramble  or 
otherwise  encrypt  any  local  broadcast  sig- 
nal. 

"(4)  The  Commission  shall  periodically  re- 
view and,  if  necessary,  modify  the  regula- 
tions issued  pursuant  to  this  subsection  in 
light  of  any  actions  taken  in  response  to  reg- 
ulations issued  under  subsection  (i). 

"(e)  Within  180  days  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  section,  the  Commission 
shall  promulgate  regulations  requiring  a 
cable  operator  offering  any  channels  the  re- 
ception of  which  requires  a  converter  box 
to— 

"(1)  notify  subscribers  that  if  their  cable 
service  is  delivered  through  a  converter  box, 
rather  tlian  directly  to  the  subscribers'  tele- 
visions or  VCRs,  the  subscribers  may  be  un- 
able to  enjoy  certain  functions  of  their  tele- 
visions or  VCRs,  including  the  ability  to— 

"(A)  watch  a  program  on  one  channel  while 
simultaneously  using  a  VCR  to  tape  a  dif- 
ferent program  on  another  channel; 

"(B)  use  a  VCR  to  tape  two  consecutive 
programs  that  appear  on  different  channels; 
or 

"(C)  use  certain  television  features  such  as 
•picture-in-picture'; 

"(2)  offer  new  and  current  subscribers  who 
do  not  receive  or  wish  to  receive  channels 
the  reception  of  which  requires  a  converter 
box,  the  option  of  having  their  cable  service 
installed,  in  the  case  of  new  subscribers,  or 
reinstalled,  in  the  case  of  current  subscrib- 
ers, by  direct  connection  to  the  subscribers' 
televisions  or  VCRs,  without  passing 
through  a  converter  box;  and 

"(3)  offer  new  and  current  subscribers  who 
receive,  or  wish  to  receive,  channels  the  re- 
ception of  which  requires  a  converter  box, 
the  option  of  having  their  cable  service  in- 
stalled, in  the  case  of  new  subscribers,  or 
reinstalled,  in  the  case  of  current  subscrib- 
ers, in  such  a  way  that  those  channels  the  re- 
ception of  which  dees  not  require  a  converter 
box  are  delivered  to  the  subscribers'  tele- 
visions or  VCRs,  without  passing  through  a 
converter  box. 

"(f)  Any  charges  for  installing  or 
reinstalling  cable  service  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (e)  shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  Section  623(b)(1). 

"(g)  Within  180  days  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  section,  the  Commission 
shall  promulgate  regulations  relating  to  the 
use  of  remote  control  devices  that  shall — 

"(1)  require  a  cable  operator  who  offers 
subscribers  the  option  of  renting  a  remote 
control  unit — 

"(A)  to  notify  subscribers  that  they  may 
purchase  a  commercially  available  remote 
control  device  from  any  source  that  sells 
such  devices  rather  than  renting  it  from  the 
cable  operator;  and 

"(B)  to  specify  the  types  of  remote  control 
units  that  are  compatible  with  the  converter 
box  supplied  by  the  cable  operator;  and 

"(2)  prohibit  a  cable  operator  from  taking 
any  action  that  prevents  or  in  any  way  dis- 
ables the  converter  box  supplied  by  the  cable 
operator  from  operating  compatibly  with 
commercially  available  remote  control 
units. 

"(h)  Within  180  days  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  section,  the  Commission,  in 
consultation  with  representatives  of  the 
cable  industry  and  the  consumer  electronics 
industry,  shall  report  to  the  Congress  en 
means  of  assuring  compatibility  between 
televisions  and  VCRs  and  cable  systems  so 
that  cable  subscribers  will  be  able  to  enjoy 


the  full  benefit  of  both  the  programming 
available  on  cable  systems  and  the  functions 
available  on  their  televisions  and  VCRs. 

"(i)  Within  1  year  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  section,  the  Commission  shall 
issue  regulations  requiring  such  actions  as 
may  be  necessary  to  assure  the  compatibil- 
ity interface  described  in  subsection  (h).". 

JUDICIAL  REVIEW 

Sec.  18.  Section  635  of  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934  (47  U.S.C.  555)  is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(c)(1)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  any  civil  action  challenging  the 
constitutionality  of  section  614  or  615  of  this 
Act  or  any  provision  thereof  shall  be  heard 
by  a  district  court  of  three  judges  convened 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  2284  of 
title  28.  United  States  Code. 

"(2)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  an  interlocutory  or  final  judgment, 
decree,  or  order  of  the  court  of  three  judges 
in  an  action  under  paragraph  (1)  holding  sec- 
tion 614  or  615  of  this  Act  or  any  provision 
thereof  unconstitutional  shall  be  reviewable 
as  a  matter  of  right  by  direct  appeal  to  the 
Supreme  Court.  Any  such  appeal  shall  be 
filed  not  more  than  20  days  after  entry  of 
such  judgment,  decree,  or  order.". 

HOME  WIRING 

Sec.  19.  Section  624  of  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934  (17  U.S.C.  544)  is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(g)  Within  120  days  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  subsection,  the  Commission 
shall  prescribe  rules  and  regulations  con- 
cerning the  disposition,  after  a  subscriber  to 
a  cable  system  terminates  service,  of  any 
cable  installed  by  the  cable  operator  within 
the  premises  of  such  subscriber.". 

AWARD  OF  FRANCHISES 

Sec.  20.  (a)  Section  621(a)(1)  of  the  Commu- 
nications Act  of  1934  (47  U.S.C.  541(aKl))  is 
amended  by  inserting  immediately  before 
the  period  at  the  end  the  following:  ";  except 
that  a  franchising  authority  may  not  grant 
an  exclusive  franchise  and  may  not  unrea- 
sonably refuse  to  award  an  additional  com- 
petitive franchise.  Any  applicant  whose  ap- 
plication for  a  second  franchise  has  been  de- 
nied by  a  final  decision  of  the  franchising  au- 
thority may  appeal  such  final  decision  pur- 
suant to  the  previsions  of  section  635  for  fail- 
ure to  comply  with  this  subsection". 

(b)  Section  635(a)  of  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934  (47  U.S.C.  555(a))  is  amended  by 
inserting  "621(a)(1),"  Immediately  after  "sec- 
tion". 

FRANCHISE  REQUIREMENTS 

Sec.  21.  Section  621(a)  of  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  (47  U.S.C.  541(a))  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

"(4)  In  awarding  a  franchise,  the  franchis- 
ing authority  shall  allow  the  applicant's 
cable  system  a  reasonable  period  of  time  to 
become  capable  of  providing  cable  service  to 
all  households  in  the  geographic  area  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  franchising  author- 
ity.". 

DIRECT  BROADCAST  SATELLITE  SERVICES 

Sec.  22.  (a)  The  Federal  Communications 
Commission  shall,  within  one  year  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  submit  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation  of  the  Senate  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Commerce  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  a  report  analyzing 
the  need  for,  and  the  form,  nature,  and  ex- 
tent of,  the  most  appropriate  public  interest 
obligations  to  be  imposed  upon  direct  broad- 
cast satellite  services  in  addition  to  what  is 
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valuation  of  a  phase-in  of  such  pub- 
obligations  for  direct  broadcast 
services  commensurate  with  the  de- 
rhich  direct  broadcast  satellite  serv- 
become  a  source  of  effective  com- 
to  cable  systems;  and 
inalysis  of  the  Commission's  author- 
I  Tipose  such  public  interest  obliga- 
n  commended  in  the  report  without 
Bgislation. 

btwithstanding  its  report  to  be  pro- 
pi^suant  to  subsection  (a),  the  Federal 
cations  Commission  shall  require, 
coildition  of  any  provision,  initial  au- 
on,  or  authorization  renewal  for  a 
b  'oadcast  satellite  service  providing 
p  ogramming.    that   the   provider   of 
service  reserve  a  portion  of  its  channel 
equal  to  not  less  than  4  percent  nor 
t  lan     7     percent,     exclusively     for 
noncommercial,  educational, 
programming, 
rovider  of  such  service  may  utilize 
urpose  any  unused  channel  capacity 
to  be  reserved  under  this  subsection 
the  actual  use  of  such  channel  ca- 
noncommercial,  educational,  and 
programming, 
rect  broadcast  satellite  service  pro- 
sUfill  meet  the  requirements  of  this 
n    by    leasing,    to    national    edu- 
programming  suppliers   (including 
noncommercial    educational    tele- 
stations,  other  public  telecommuni- 
ntities,  and  public  or  private  edu- 
institutions).  capacity  on  its  system 
prices,   terms,   and  condi- 
tfking    into   account   the    nonprofit 
of    such    suppliers.    The    direct 
satellite  service  provider  shall  not 
my  editorial  control  over  any  video 
provided  pursuant  to  this  sub- 


is    established    a    study    panel 
be  comprised  of  a  representative 
Cbrporation  for  Public  Broadcasting. 
)nal  Telecommunications  and  Infor- 
Admlnistration.   and   the   Office   of 
Assessment  selected  by  the  head 
luch  entity.  Such  study  panel  shall 
years  after  the  date  of  enactment 
ct  submit  a  report  to  the  Congress 
recommendations  on — 
meihods  and  strategies  for  promoting 
dev«  lopment  of  programming  for  trans- 
over  the   public   use   channels  re- 
ptrsuant  to  subsection  (b)(l)°, 
meihods  and  criteria  for  selecting  pro- 
for  such  channels  that  avoids  con- 
i  iterest  and  the  exercise  of  editorial 
by    the    direct   broadcast   satellite 
{ rovider; 

id  mtifying    existing    and    potential 
of  funding  for  administrative  and 
costs   for  such   public   use   pro- 
and 

constitute    reasonable    prices, 

conditions  for  provision  of  sat- 

for  public  use  channels. 

used  in  this  section,  the  term  "di- 

bro4dcast  satellite  service'"  includes — 

satellite  system  licensed  under  part 

le  47,  Code  of  Federal  Regulations; 


distributor  using  a  fixed  service 
system  to  provide  video  service  di- 
the  home  and  licensed  under  part  25 
'.  Code  of  Federal  Regulations. 


SUBSCRIBER  BILL  ITEMIZATION 

Sec.  23.  Section  622(c)  of  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  (47  U.S.C.  542(c))  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

•'(c)  Each  cable  operator  may  identify,  in 
accordance  with  standards  prescribed  by  the 
Commission,  as  a  separate  line  item  on  each 
regular  bill  of  each  subscriber,  each  of  the 
following: 

"(1)  The  amount  of  the  total  bill  assessed 
as  a  franchise  fee  and  the  identity  of  the 
franchising  authority  to  which  the  fee  is 
paid. 

"(2)  The  amount  of  the  total  bill  assessed 
to  satisfy  any  requirements  imposed  on  the 
cable  operator  by  the  franchise  agreement  to 
support  public,  educational,  or  governmental 
channels  or  the  use  of  such  channels. 

"(3)  The  amount  of  any  other  fee.  tax.  as- 
sessment, or  charge  of  any  kind  imposed  by 
any  governmental  authority  on  the  trans- 
action between  the  operator  and  the  sub- 
scriber.". 

SERVICES  AND  EQUIPMENT  NOT  AFFIRMATIVELY 
REQUE.STED 

Sec.  24.  Section  623  of  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934  (47  U.S.C.  543).  as  amended  by  sec- 
tion 5  of  this  Act.  is  further  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(i)  A  cable  operator  shall  not  charge  a 
subscriber  for  any  service  or  equipment  that 
the  subscriber  has  not  affirmatively  re- 
quested by  name.  For  purposes  of  this  sub- 
section, a  subscriber's  failure  to  refuse  a 
cable  operator's  proposal  to  provide  such 
service  or  equipment  shall  not  be  deemed  to 
be  an  affirmative  request  for  such  service  or 
equipment.". 

protection  of  subscriber  privacy 

Sec.  25.  Section  631(c)(1)  of  the  Commu- 
nications Act  of  1934  (47  U.S.C.  551(c)(1))  is 
amended  by  inserting  immediately  before 
the  period  at  the  end  the  following:  "and 
shall  take  such  actions  as  are  necessary  to 
prevent  unauthorized  access  to  such  infor- 
mation by  a  person  other  than  the  subscriber 
or  cable  operator". 

notice  to  cable  SUBSCRIBERS  ON  UNSOLICITED 
SEXUALLY  EXPLICIT  PRtXJRAMS 

Sec.  26.  Section  624(d)  of  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  (47  U.S.C.  544(d))  is  amended 
by  adding  the  following  new  paragraph: 

•"(3)(A)  If  a  cable  operator  provides  a  'pre- 
mium channel'  without  charge  to  cable  sub- 
scribers who  do  not  subscribe  to  the  'pre- 
mium channel(s)',  the  cable  operator  shall, 
not  later  than  60  days  before  such  'premium 
channel'  is  provided  without  charge— 

"(i)  notify  all  cable  subscribers  that  the 
cable  operator  plans  to  provide  a  'premium 
channel(s)'  without  charge,  and 

■■(ii)  notify  all  cable  subscribers  when  the 
cable  operator  plans  to  provide  a  'premium 
channels )'  without  charge,  and 

"(iii)  notify  all  cable  subscribers  that  they 
have  a  right  to  request  that  the  channel  car- 
rying the  "premium  channel(s)'  be  blocked, 
and 

"(iv)  block  the  channel  carrying  the  "pre- 
mium channel'  upon  the  request  of  a  sub- 
scriber. 

"(B)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section,  the 
term  'premium  channel'  shall  mean  any  pay 
service  offered  on  a  per  channel  or  per  pro- 
gram basis,  which  offers  movies  rated  by  the 
Motion  Picture  Association  as  X,  NR^17  or 
R.". 

CHILDREN'S  PROTECTION  FROM  INDECENT 

PROGRAMMING  ON  LEASED  ACCESS  CHANNELS 

Sec.  27.  (a)  Section  612(h)  of  the  Commu- 
nications Act  of  1934  (47  U.S.C.  532(h)),  is 
amended  by: 


(1)  inserting  after  the  words  "franchising 
authority'",  the  words  "or  the  cable  opera- 
tor"",  and 

(2)  inserting  immediately  after  the  period 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  "This  sub- 
section shall  permit  a  cable  operator  to  en- 
force prospectively  a  written  and  published 
policy  of  prohibiting  programming  that  the 
cable  operator  reasonably  believes  describes 
or  depicts  sexual  or  excretory  activities  or 
organs  in  a  patently  offensive  manner  as 
measured  by  contemporary  community 
standards.". 

(b)  Section  612  of  the  Communications  Act 
of  1934  (47  U.S.C.  532).  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing at  the  end  the  following  new  subsection: 

••(i)(l)  Within  120  days  following  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  subsection,  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission  shall  pro- 
mulgate regulations  designed  to  limit  the 
access  of  children  to  indecent  programming, 
as  defined  by  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission regulations  and  which  cable  opera- 
tors have  not  voluntarily  prohibited  under 
subsection  (h)  of  this  section,  by: 

"(A)  requiring  cable  operators  to  place  on 
a  single  channel  all  indecent  programs,  as 
identified  by  program  providers,  intended  for 
carriage  on  channels  designated  for  commer- 
cial use  under  this  section,  and 

"•(B)  requiring  cable  operators  to  block 
such  single  channel  unless  the  subscriber  re- 
quests access  to  such  channel  in  writing,  and 

""(C)  requiring  programmers  to  inform 
cable  operators  if  the  program  would  be  inde- 
cent as  defined  by  Federal  Communications 
Commission  regulations. 

■"(2)  Cable  operators  shall  comply  with  the 
regulations  promulgated  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (1).". 

PROHIBIT  SYSTEM  USE 

Sec.  28.  Within  180  days  following  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  section,  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  shall  promul- 
gate such  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to 
enable  a  cable  operator  of  a  system  to  pro- 
hibit the  use,  on  such  system,  of  any  channel 
capacity  of  any  public,  educational,  or  gov- 
ernmental access  facility  for  any  program- 
ming which  contains  obscene  material,  sexu- 
ally explicit  conduct,  or  material  soliciting 
or  promoting  unlawful  conduct. 

OBSCENE  MATERIAL 

Sec.  29.  Section  638  of  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934  (47  U.S.C.  558)  is  amended  by  (a) 
striking  the  period  and  (b)  adding  at  the  end 
the  following:  ""unless  the  program  involves 
obscene  material."". 

PROGRAM  MONITORING 

Sec.  30.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  the  physical  attributes  of  the  broadcast 
medium  are  such  that  it  is  reasonable  to  as- 
sume that  minors  are  likely  to  be  in  the 
broadcast  audience  during  most  of  the  broad- 
cast day; 

(2)  based  on  contemporary  community 
standards,  there  is  concern  over  a  growing 
number  of  television  broadcast  programs 
which  at  times  constitute  indecency; 

(3)  there  are  instances  in  network  broad- 
cast television  programming  which  involve 
the  depiction  of  sexual  activity  directly  or 
by  innuendo  which  is  patently  offensive 
under  contemporary  community  standards; 

(4)  broadcast  television  programs  that  de- 
pict sexual  matters  in  ways  which  are  ob- 
scene, indecent,  or  profane  erode  our  sense  of 
traditional  American  values;  and 

(5)  the  three  major  networks  have  reduced 
or  eliminated  their  '"Standards  and  Prac- 
tices" departments  which  have  traditionally 
reviewed  programming  for  objectionable  ma- 
terial: Now,  therefore. 


(b)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
television  networks  and  producers  should  in- 
crease their  activity  to  monitor  and  remove 
offensive  sexual  material  from  their  tele- 
vision broadcast  programming. 

APPLICABILITY  OF  ANTITRUST  LAWS;  NO 
ANTITRUST  IMMUNITY 

SEC.  31.  Nothing  in  the  Cable  Television 
Consumer  Protection  Act  of  1992  shall  be 
construed  to  alter  or  restrict  in  any  manner 
the  applicability  of  any  Federal  or  State 
antitrust  law. 

EXPANSION  OF  THE  RURAL  EXEMPTION  TO  THE 
CABLE-TELEPHONE  CROSS-OWNERSHIP  PROHI- 
BITION 

Sec.  32.  Section  613(b)(3)  of  the  Commu- 
nications Act  of  1934  (47  U.S.C.  533(b)(3))  is 
amended  by  striking  "(as  defined  by  the 
Commission)"  and  inserting  after  the  period 
the  following:  "For  the  purposes  of  this  para- 
graph, the  term  'rural  area"  means  a  geo- 
graphic area  that  does  not  Include  either— 

"(A)  any  incorporated  place  of  10.000  inhab- 
itants or  more,  or  any  part  thereof;  or 

"(B)  any  territory,  incorporated  or  unin- 
corporated, included  in  an  urbanized  area  (as 
defined  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  as  of  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Cable  Tele- 
vision Consumer  Protection  Act  of  1992).". 

NO  PROHIBITION  AGAINST  A  LOCAL  OR  MUNICI- 
PAL AUTHORITY  OPERATING  AS  A  MULTI- 
CHANNEL VIDEO  PROGRAMMING  DISTRIBUTOR 

Sec.  33.  Section  621  of  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934  (47  U.S.C.  541)  is  amended  by  in- 
serting "and  subsection  (f)"  before  the 
comma  in  paragraph  (b)(1)  and  by  adding  the 
following  new  subsection  at  the  end  thereof: 

"(f)  No  provision  of  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to — 

"(1)  prohibit  a  local  or  municipal  authority 
that  is  also,  or  is  affiliated  with,  a  franchis- 
ing authority  from  operating  as  a  multi- 
channel video  programming  distributor  in 
the  geographic  areas  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  such  franchising  authority,  notwithstand- 
ing the  granting  of  one  or  more  franchises  by 
such  franchising  authority,  or 

"(2)  require  such  local  or  municipal  au- 
thority to  secure  a  franchise  to  operate  as  a 
multichannel  video  programming  distribu- 
tor.". 

VOLUNTARY  GUIDELINES  TO  KEEP  VIOLENT  COM- 
MERCIALS OUT  OF  FAMILY  PROGRAMMING 
HOURS 

Sec.  34.  (a)(1)  Since  young  children  are  par- 
ticularly susceptible  to  the  influence  of  tele- 
vision; 

(2)  Since  violence  depicted  on  television 
can  have  a  negative  and  unusually  strong  ef- 
fect on  young  viewers;  and 

(3)  Since  parents  who  choose  to  monitor 
television  programs  for  their  children  and  to 
avoid  their  children's  viewing  acts  of  vio- 
lence are  limited  in  their  ability  to  monitor 
acts  of  violence  depicted  in  commercials  dur- 
ing family  programs. 

(b)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  cable 
and  television  networks  and  local  television 
stations  should  establish  and  follow  vol- 
untary guidelines  to  keep  commercials  de- 
picting acts  or  threats  of  violence  out  of 
family  programming  hours. 

SEPARABILITY 

Sec.  35.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act,  or  the 
application  of  such  provision  to  any  person 
or  circumstance,  shall  be  held  invalid,  the 
remainder  of  this  Act,  or  the  application  as 
to  which  it  is  held  invalid,  shall  not  be  af- 
fected thereby. 

REPORT;  EFFECTIVE  DATE 

SEC.  36.  (a)  Within  90  days  following  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Fed- 
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eral  Communications  Commission  shall 
carry  out  a  study  for  the  purpose  of  conduct- 
ing an  analysis  of  the  impact  of  the  imple- 
mentation of  all  rules  and  regulations  re- 
quired to  be  issued  or  promulgated  by  this 
Act,  and  the  amendments  made  by  this  Act, 
on  employment,  economic  competitiveness, 
economic  growth,  international  trade, 
consumer  welfare  gained  through  curtailing 
monopoly  practices  of  cable  companies,  and 
increased  opportunities  for  small  businesses 
and  other  entrants  into  the  video  market- 
place to  compete  with  cable. 

(b)  Such  analysis  shall  also  consider  the 
extent  to  which,  if  any,  the  implementation 
of  such  rules  and  regulations  would  involve 
the  States  and  political  subdivisions  thereof, 
in  such  implementation  and  the  costs,  if  any, 
in  requiring  such  States  and  subdivisions  to 
assist  in  carrying  out  such  implementation. 

(c)  The  results  of  such  study  shall  be  re- 
ported to  Congress  within  180  days  following 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  briefly  to  discuss  one  provision  of 
the  pending  cable  bill  that  I  believe 
needs  to  be  explored  and  studied  fur- 
ther by  the  Senate. 

I  am  referring  to  the  so-called 
retransmission  consent  provision, 
which  is  found  in  section  15  of  S.  12. 
That  provision  gives  a  broadcaster  the 
right  to  negotiate  with  a  cable  opera- 
tor in  order  to  set  a  price  for  carriage 
of  the  broadcaster's  signal. 

My  concern  is  about  the  impact 
retransmission  consent  could  have  on 
another  party— the  program  producer. 
Over  the  last  few  years,  I  have  learned 
a  great  deal  about  the  television  pro- 
duction community,  because  Florida  is 
becoming  the  home  of  more  and  more 
television  shows  and  movies.  I  am 
proud  of  the  burgeoning  production 
community  located  in  central  Florida 
and  throughout  the  State.  The  arrival 
of  this  community  in  Florida  has  had  a 
very  positive  impact  on  our  economy 
and  our  citizens. 

Many  people  do  not  realize  it,  but 
television  stations  do  not  own  the  ma- 
jority of  the  programming  that  they 
broadcast.  The  fact  is  that  broad- 
casters rent  or  license  their  program- 
ming lineup  from  independent  produc- 
ers who  invest  great  sums  to  develop 
entertaining  programming. 

The  retransmission  consent  provision 
before  us  recognizes  a  role  for  broad- 
casters and  cable  operators,  but  does 
not  address  the  concerns  of  those  who 
hold  the  programming  copyrights. 

Currently,  the  Copyright  Act's  com- 
pulsory license  gives  cable  systems  the 
right  to  carry  broadcast  signals.  S.  12, 
on  the  other  hand,  allows  broadcasters 
to  withhold  their  signals  when  cable 
operators  do  not  offer  sufficient  com- 
pensation. 

Then  there  is  the  contract  between 
the   copyright   owner  and   the   broad- 


caster—known in  the  trade  as  the  li- 
censing agreement.  iStpderstgnd  that 
the  typical  television  licensing  agree- 
ment specifically  prohibits  broad- 
casters from  claiming  or  exercising 
retransmission  authority  with  regard 
to  cable  or  some  other  media. 

My  question,  then,  is  whether  we  are 
sending  a  consistent  message  by  enact- 
ing retransmission  consent  and  retain- 
ing the  compulsory  license.  Will  the 
courts  be  confounded  when  they  try  to 
resolve  conflicts  between  and  among 
retransmission  consent,  the  compul- 
sory license,  and  specific  licensing 
agreements?  I  am  afraid  that  we  have 
not  sufficiently  addressed  this  issue  in 
considering  S.  12. 

Fortunately,  my  colleagues  on  the 
Judiciary  Subcommittee  on  Patents, 
Copyright  and  Trademarks.  Chairman 
DeConcini  and  Senator  Hatch,  have 
announced  that  they  will  hold  a  hear- 
ing in  March  to  explore  the  Copyright 
Act's  compulsory  license.  I  assure  my 
colleagues  that  I  will  be  closely  follow- 
ing these  subcommittee  hearings,  espe- 
cially as  they  relate  to  the  relationship 
between  the  compulsory  license, 
retransmission  consent,  and  standard 
licensing  agreements. 

I  thank  Senators  for  their  attention 
to  my  concerns. 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  Mr.  President, 
after  much  deliberation,  I  voted  today 
in  support  of  S.  12,  the  Cable  Television 
Consumer  Protection  Act  of  1991,  with- 
out the  Packwood  substitute  measure. 
In  1984.  the  cable  industry  was  deregu- 
lated in  order  to  improve  programming 
and  broaden  the  availability  of  cable 
television.  To  meet  those  consumer 
needs,  deregulation  was  appropriate. 
However,  deregulation  did  not  promote 
competition  as  anticipated  by  Con- 
gress. The  result  is  that  the  cable  in- 
dustry is  now  essentially  an  unregu- 
lated monopoly. 

Every  industry  should  have  either 
competition  or  regulation.  I  believe  S. 
12  will  promote  competition,  rate  de- 
creases, and  improvements  in  customer 
service.  Because  I  prefer  competition 
over  regulation,  the  most  important 
provision  to  me  is  the  sunset  provision, 
which  states  that  regulations  will 
cease  once  competition  is  established. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
thank  several  members  of  my  staff  on 
the  Commerce  Committee  without 
whose  assistance  this  landmark  legisla- 
tion would  have  been  impossible:  Re- 
gina  Keeney,  senior  minority  counsel, 
and  Mary  McManus,  minority  counsel 
to  the  Communications  Subcommittee: 
Mary  Pat  Bierle,  minority  deputy  staff 
director:  and  Walter  McCormick,  mi- 
nority chief  counsel  and  staff  director. 
Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  concerned  that  S.  12  has  been 
adopted  without  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  my  friend  and  colleague  from 
Louisiana,  Senator  Breaux,  and  which 
amendment   I   cosponsored.    I   believe 
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that  the  Breaux  amendment  was  a  sig- 
nificant effort  in  promoting  broadcast 
localism  and  diversity  in  television 
progxami  ning;  in  ensuring  the  constitu- 
of  must  carry:  in  protecting 
brdadcast  spectrum  for  first 
amendm  snt  priorities;  and  in  ensuring 
com  jetition  in  the  home  shopping 
marketplace. 
Fortunately,  Mr.  President  this  legis- 
lation hiis  a  long  way  to  go  before  it 
becomes  law.  The  House  has  yet  to  act 
on  its  v<  rsion  of  this  legislation.  I  am 
heartene  1  that  there  is  language  in 
H.R.  3310  that  is  identical  to  the 
Breaux  i  mendment.  And  I  expect  that 
such  la  iguage  will  prevail  in  that 
Chambei  when  it  debates  such  legisla- 
tion. 
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I  would  encourage  Sen- 
to  recede  to  House  Ian- 
is  identical  or  substantially 
the  Breaux  amendment. 
'RESIDING     OFFICER.      The 
re  jognizes  the  majority  leader, 

Mitchell. 
MITCHELL.    Mr.    President,    I 
o  commend  the  distinguished 
from  Hawaii,  Senator  INOUYE; 
from    Missouri,    Senator 
the    Senator    from    South 
Senator  Hollings,  and  all  of 
who  handled  this  complex, 
and    important    legisla- 
subject  was  thoroughly  stud- 
were  numerous  hearings  in 
ittee.  It  was  vigorously  de- 
o|rer   the   course   of  most   of  a 
the  Senate  has  not  reached 
I  think  it  represents  the 
steady,  consistent,  reasonable 
that  the  Senator  from  Ha- 
oted  for  and  which  has  gained 
respect  of  every  one  of  his  col- 
3n  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  So  I 
Senator  from  Hawaii  for  an 
job  of  legislative  leader- 
with  what  the  Senate 
to  expect  of  him. 
nfOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
for  his  very,  very  generous 


CO  isistent 


my  leaqer 
remark! 

The  rtlESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ma- 
jority Iqader. 


UNAND  lOUS-CONSENT  AGREEMENT 


U 


Notwi  thstanding 


MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  now 

consent  that  the  Sen- 

proteed  to  the  consideration  of  a 

tending  the  unemployment  com- 

beneflts,    reported    earlier 

the  Finance  Committee,  on 

February  4,  at  2:15  p.m. 

the  provisions  of 
rule  22J  that  no  amendments  or  mo- 
tions tc  recommit  the  bill  be  in  order: 
that  th(  re  be  2  hours  for  debate  on  the 
bill,  equally  divided  and  controlled  in 
the  usu  il  form; 

I  furti  ler  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
if  the  Senate  has  not  received  the 
House  c  >mpanion  bill  by  the  expiration 
or  yield  ing  back  of  the  time  on  the  Fi- 
nance C  ommittee-reported  bill,  the  bill 


be  read  for  the  third  time  and  the  Sen- 
ate proceed  to  vote  on  its  bill  without 
Intervening  action:  and  that  the  House 
bill,  if  it  is  substantially  identical  to 
that  passed  earlier  by  the  Senate,  be 
deemed  to  have  been  read  a  third  time 
and,  without  any  intervening  action  or 
debate,  passed  by  the  Senate  upon  its 
receipt  from  the  House:  and  the  motion 
to  reconsider  be  laid  upon  the  table. 

I  further  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
should  the  House  bill  extending  the  un- 
employment compensation  benefits  be 
received  from  the  House  prior  to  the 
Senate's  completing  action  on  its  own 
bill,  and  if  the  House  bill  is  substan- 
tially identical  to  the  Senates  bill,  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
the  bill  received  from  the  House,  fol- 
lowing third  reading  of  the  Senate  bill: 
that  no  amendments,  or  motion  to 
commit,  or  further  debate  be  in  order; 
that  the  bill  be  read  for  the  third  time: 
and  the  Senate  proceed  to  vote,  with- 
out any  intervening  action  or  debate, 
on  final  passage  of  the  unemployment 
compensation  bill  received  from  the 
House. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

The  text  of  the  agreement  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Ordered.  That  at  2:15  p.m.  on  February  4, 
1992.  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  Rule 
XXII,  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consider- 
ation of  S.  2173.  a  bill  extending:  the  unem- 
ployment benefits  compensation. 

Ordered  further.  That  no  amendments  or 
motions  to  recommit  the  bill  be  in  order  and 
that  there  be  2  hours  for  debate  on  the  bill, 
to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled  in  the 
usual  form. 

Ordered  further.  That  if  the  Senate  has  not 
received  the  House  companion  bill  by  the  ex- 
piration or  yielding  back  of  the  time  on  S. 
2173,  the  bill  be  read  for  the  third  time  and 
the  Senate  proceed  to  vote  on  its  bill  with- 
out intervening  action:  Provided.  That  the 
House  bill,  if  it  is  substantially  identical  to 
S.  2173.  be  deemed  to  have  been  read  a  third 
time  and,  without  any  intervening  action  or 
debate,  passed  by  the  Senate  upon  its  receipt 
from  the  House,  with  the  motion  to  recon- 
sider laid  upon  the  table. 

Ordered  further.  That  should  the  House  bill 
extending  the  unemployment  compensation 
benefits  be  received  from  the  House  prior  to 
the  Senate's  completing  action  on  S.  2173, 
and  if  the  House  bill  is  substantially  iden- 
tical to  the  Senate's  bill,  the  Senate  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  the  bill  received  from 
the  House,  following  third  reading  of  the 
Senate  bill,  and  that  no  amendments,  or  mo- 
tion to  commit,  or  further  debate  be  in 
order,  and  that  the  bill  be  read  for  the  third 
time,  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  vote,  with- 
out any  intervening  action  or  debate,  on 
final  passage  of  the  unemployment  com- 
pensation bill  received  from  the  House. 


next  Tuesday  the  Senate  will  take  up 
the  unemployment  insurance  bill. 
There  will  be  2  hours  of  debate  with  a 
vote  to  occur  at  4:15  p.m.,  or  earlier  if 
time  is  not  used  and  yielded  back  on 
that  bill. 

MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  now 
ask  there  be  a  period  for  morning  busi- 
ness with  Senators  permitted  to  speak 
therein. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  Chair 
recognizes  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina,  Senator  Sanford. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Republican 
leader  for  this  cooperation  in  enabling 
us  to  obtain  this  agreement. 

Senators  should  be  aware  that,  pur- 
suant to  this  agreement,  at  2:15  p.m. 


THE  NATION  NEEDS  A  COM- 
PREHENSIVE ECONOMIC  RECOV- 
ERY PLAN 

Mr.  SANFORD.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  times  in  the  life  of  a  nation  when 
only  boldness  will  serve.  That  time  is 
now.  We  can  ill  afford  to  rely  on  hope 
alone.  Jobs  are  disappearing,  and  with 
them  family  security.  We  cannot  wait 
to  verify  rosy  predictions  of  a  quick  re- 
covery. 

We  need  a  comprehensive  plan,  fo- 
cused on  jobs  and  prosperity,  laying 
the  groundwork  for  long-term  correc- 
tion of  the  ills  of  12  years  of  voodoo 
and  neglect.  What  we  need  to  do  are 
things  that  we  ought  to  be  doing  any- 
how. Furthermore,  these  things,  done 
now  and  done  right,  will  not  add  un- 
duly to  the  national  debt.  Indeed,  they 
will  prepare  the  way  for  the  reduction 
of  the  national  debt. 

It  would  be  foolish  to  try  a  quick-fix. 
That  is  not  only  impossible;  it  would 
also  fail.  The  wisest  approach  is  to 
shape  a  3-year  program.  In  this  time, 
we  can  restore  the  economy  and  come 
close  to  stabilizing  prosperity  for  the 
Nation.  We  can  in  this  time  increase 
government  revenues,  reduce  some  ex- 
penditures, and  slow  the  increase  in 
the  national  debt. 

The  President's  economic  proposals 
were  enticing  and  attractive,  charm- 
ingly presented,  vaporous  like  a  mod- 
ern dance,  with  intriguing  nymphs 
dancing  randomly  across  a  shadowy 
stage.  It  will  be  a  tough  job  to  dance 
with  each  one  before  March  20. 

I  propose  that  we  shape  a  different 
kind  of  economic  package,  more  like  a 
powerful  steam  engine  pulling  2  dozen 
cars  loaded  with  pump  and  construc- 
tion equipment.  We  can  get  that  train 
across  the  mountain,  if  the  President 
will  put  on  his  engineers  cap  and  help 
us  shovel  the  coal. 

Our  plan  must  be  focused  on  jobs  and 
prosperity.  In  the  short  run,  it  is  de- 
signed to  break  the  Nation  out  of  its 
recession.  In  the  long  term,  it  must  as- 
sure the  competitive  position  of  the 
United  States  in  finance,  science,  tech- 
nology and  industrial  production,  and 
in  addition,  must  strengthen  the 
human  resources  of  America  which  are 


the   fundamental   building   blocks   for 
the  future. 

The  three  major  objectives  of  any 
comprehensive  economic  recovery  plan 
ought  to  be: 

First,  to  power  us  out  of  the  current 
recession. 

Second,  to  structure  a  stronger  econ- 
omy creating  good  jobs  and  a  higher 
standard  of  living  for  the  future,  and 

Third,  to  put  middle-income  Ameri- 
cans back  in  the  game,  with  improved 
education  for  their  children,  affordable 
health  care  for  their  families,  and  fair- 
ness to  them  in  the  tax  system. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  pro- 
pose to  my  colleagues  those  items  I  be- 
lieve should  be  jjart  of  a  sound  eco- 
nomic recovery  plan. 

To  shorten  the  presentation,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  exhibits 
providing  the  details  be  printed  in  the 
Record  following  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

BxHisrrs 

EMERGENCY  MEASURES 

1.  We  must  immediately  enact  further 
measures  to  extend  unemployment  insurance 
benefits.  I  am  pleased  that  the  Senate  will  be 
taking  up  such  measures  next  week.  (Ex.  A) 

JOBS  POLICY 

2.  We  should  immediately  accelerate  all 
state  and  local  infrastructure  projects  cov- 
ered by  federal  programs,  as  well  as  all  fed- 
eral construction  now  pending.  (Ex.  B) 

3.  We  should  adopt  the  package  of  grants 
to  state  and  local  governments  put  forward 
by  Senators  Sarbanes  and  Sasser.  (Ex.  C) 

4.  We  must  rejuvenate  the  housing  indus- 
try. (Ex.  D) 

5.  We  should,  over  a  three-year  period,  sup- 
ply the  National  Science  Foundation  with 
matching  funds  to  cover  construction  of  the 
demonstrated  shortages  in  college  and  uni- 
versity science  and  research  facilities.  (Ex. 
E) 

6.  We  must  stabilize  the  banking  industry, 
strengthen  its  competitiveness,  and  prevent 
bank  closings.  (Ex.  F) 

7.  (a)  We  can  spur  Industrial  productivity 
by  enacting  tax  credits  for  productive  cap- 
ital investment. 

(b)  We  can  spur  entrepreneurship  by  enact- 
ing a  capital  gains  tax  reduction  for  future 
investments  in  productive  enterprises  while 
avoiding  added  stimulation  for  an  Inflated 
stock  market  by  excluding  existing  Invest- 
ments from  capital  gain  treatment. 

(c)  For  a  short-term  stimulant,  and  long- 
term  competitive  strength,  we  must  make 
research  and  development  tax  credits  perma- 
nent. 

(d)  We  must  have  depreciation  policies 
that  reflect  the  reality  of  capital  consump- 
tion and  do  not  penalize  domestic  industries 
competing  in  global  markets.  (Ex.  G) 

(e)  We  must  re-adjust  the  tax  regulations 
which  have  thwarted  sound  real  estate  in- 
vestments. (EIx.  H) 

BASIC  INVESTMENT 

In  addition  to  these  measures  related  to 
immediate  job  creation,  we  must  rededicate 
ourselves  to  long-term  Investments  that  will 
lead  to  a  more  competitive  nation.  The  suc- 
cesses we  have  enjoyed  as  a  nation  were  not 
by  virtue  of  a  st>ecial  birthright,  but  were 
the  result  of  a  dedication  to  succeed,  hard 


work,  and  a  commitment  to  education.  After 
World  War  n.  we  invested  2%  of  our  GNP  to 
rebuild  Europe's  infrastructure.  'Vet  today 
we  invest  less  than  half  that  on  ourselves.  It 
is  time  to  again  invest  in  America  and  her 
future. 

8.  We  must  fully  fund  Head  Start.  Women, 
Infants  &  Children  (WIC)  and  comprehensive 
family  support  programs  In  order  to  assure 
school  readiness.  (E^.  I) 

9.  We  should  consolidate  and  more  fully 
fund  job  and  skill  training  programs.  (Ex.  J) 

10.  We  must  expand  the  Job  Corps.  (E^.  K) 

11.  We  must  expand  access  to  higher  edu- 
cation. (E^.  L) 

12.  We  should  establish  a  Public  Service 
Corps.  (Ex.  M) 

13.  We  must  provide  for  adequate  and  af- 
fordable health  care.  (Ex.  N) 

PROCESS  ENHANCEMENTS 

In  addition  to  investments  in  our  future. 
we  need  to  bring  greater  order  to  the  govern- 
ment, its  budget  and  a  number  of  major  gov- 
ernment programs. 

14.  We  must  enact  honest  budget  require- 
ments. Until  we  are  honest  with  ourselves 
and  the  American  people,  we  will  never  de- 
velop the  support  or  the  discipline  to  address 
our  mounting  debt  and  deficit  problems.  (Ex. 
O) 

15.  We  should  enact  government  streamlin- 
ing legislation.  The  government  has  grown, 
often  in  haphazard  ways  and  needs  to  be  cut 
back  and  better  directed.  (Ex.  P) 

16.  We  should  enact  legislation  to  protect 
and  enhance  Social  Security  reserves.  (Ex.  Q) 

17.  We  must  regulate  debt  requirements  for 
leveraged  buy-outs  and  hostile  takeovers. 
(Ex.  R) 

18.  We  must  prevent  the  raiding  of  pension 
funds.  (Ex.  S) 

19.  The  government  must  strictly  enforce 
international  trade  laws  and  combine  trade 
agencies  and  the  Department  of  Commerce 
trade  functions  into  a  unified  world  trade 
agency.  (Ex.  T) 

EMERGENCY  SPENDING — CAPITAL  BUDGET 

Our  economic  recovery  investment  will  be 
directed  toward  capital  improvements  that 
will  make  the  future  more  productive. 

20.  In  paying  for  economy  recovery,  we 
need  to  rely  on  the  fact  that  economic  recov- 
ery will  increase  public  revenues  some  $40 
billion  for  every  one  percentage  point  of  re- 
duced unemployment  and  will  save  entitle- 
ment expenditures  of  up  to  one-fourth  of 
that  amount.  (Ex.  U) 

21.  To  ensure  that  we  do  not  add  further  to 
the  national  debt,  we  should  freeze  over-all 
discretionary  spending  caps  at  FY  1992  levels 
for  three  years.  (Ex.  V) 

22.  We  should  suspend  the  budget  restric- 
tions to  account  for  the  additional  necessary 
emergency  recovery  appropriations,  and  es- 
tablish for  their  accounting  the  equivalent  of 
a  capital  budget.  While  the  federal  consoli- 
dated budget  does  not  have  a  "capital  budg- 
et" component,  many  think  this  would  be  an 
important  addition  to  any  budget  reform 
package.  Under  the  Summit  Budgetary 
Agreement,  the  Congress  was  given  the 
emergency  authority  to  suspend  the  limits 
to  cope  with  a  recession.  We  invoked  those 
exceptions  for  Desert  Storm  and  we  should 
do  no  less  for  our  domestic  emergency  at 
this  time. 

To  account  for  the  added  investments  for 
economic  recovery  made  over  the  next  three 
years,  it  would  be  useful  and  helpful  to  cre- 
ate a  section  in  the  budget  wherein  expendi- 
tures for  recovery  would  be  treated  "as  if 
capital  expenditures."  By  definition,  capital 
expenditures  must  be  repaid  or  amortized 


over  their  useful  lives.  This  capital  expendi- 
ture quite  appropriately  could  be  amortized 
by  the  increased  personal  and  corporate  tax 
revenues  resulting  from  the  improved  econ- 
omy. One  percent  of  unemployment  costs  al- 
most S40  billion  in  lost  revenues  and  another 
$5-10  billion  in  increased  expenditures.  By 
improving  our  economic  engine,  we  will  re- 
cover these  funds  that  can  be  used  to  repay 
any  temporary  spending  measures.  It  is  my 
view  that  separating  these  funds  from  the  or- 
dinary debt  would  enforce  a  wholesome  dis- 
cipline, and  would  provide  an  example  for 
later  establishment  of  a  capital  budget  in 
our  regular  budget  process.  (Ex.  W). 

MONETARY  POLICY 

Although  Congress  has  little  control  over 
the  direction  of  monetary  policy— the  con- 
trol of  interest  rates  and  the  growth  in  the 
money  supply— it  seems  to  be  well  recog- 
nized that  monetary  policy  can  have  the 
swiftest  and  most  direct  impact  on  the  econ- 
omy. 

We  should  adopt  the  recommendations  set 
forth  in  the  economy  recovery  program  put 
forth  by  Senators  Sasser  and  Sarbanes.  in- 
cluding 

(a)  encouraging  the  Federal  Reserve  to 
lower  appreciably  the  federal  funds  rate; 

(b)  urging  the  Federal  Reserve  to  increase 
its  holdings  of  long  term  securities:  and 

(c)  supporting  Federal  Reserve  efforts  to 
coordinate  a  worldwide  movement  toward 
lower  interest  rates  and  encourage  the  con- 
vening an  emergency  meeting  of  the  G-7  fi- 
nance ministers  to  adopt  a  program  for  low- 
ering interest  rates.  {'Ex.  X) 

FAIRNESS  IN  TAXES 

Numerous  tax  cuts  have  been  rec- 
ommended by  members  of  Congress  and  the 
President. 

We  should  shift  the  tax  schedules  to  pro- 
mote a  tax  cut  for  middle  income  families 
who  have  suffered  a  ten-year  overall  reduc- 
tion in  disposable  income  and  standard  of 
living,  and  have  carried  a  disproportionate 
share  of  the  taxes.  They  are  entitled  to  this 
equalization.  This  reduction  would  have 
some  effect  on  the  economy  because  most 
likely  it  would  be  spent.  It  would  have  an 
even  greater  influence  on  morale  and 
consumer  confidence.  Once  more  the  middle 
income  families  could  feel  that  their  govern- 
ment understands  and  cares  about  their  de- 
clining incomes. 

CONCLUSION 

The  citizens  of  North  Carolina  have  made 
it  very  clear  to  me  that  their  first  and  ur- 
gent priority  is  the  economy.  We  must  act 
first  on  a  plan  to  create  productive,  high- 
paying  jobs  and  make  the  needed  invest- 
ments in  our  people,  in  education,  in  tech- 
nology and  in  business  to  ensure  America's 
competitive  future. 

Exhibit  A 

UNEMPLOYMENT  BENEFrTS 

Last  November.  President  Bush  finally  be- 
came aware  of  and  admitted  the  severity  of 
the  current  recession  and  agreed  to  extend 
unemployment  insurance  benefits  after 
vetoing  similar  legislation  twice.  In  his  re- 
cent State  of  the  Union  address,  he  called  on 
Congress  to  once  again  extend  unemploy- 
ment insurance  benefits  to  our  nation's  2 
million  lon^-term  unemployed  workers.  Ex- 
tending unemployment  benefits  during  re- 
cessionary times  plays  a  vitally  important 
role  as  an  economic  stabilizer  by  helping  the 
unemployed  buy  food,  make  their  house  and 
car  payments,  and  remain  a  beneficial  part 
of  the  economy.  The  long-term  unemployed 
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need  and  deserve  this  helping  hand,  and  our 
economy  aeeds  their  participation. 

In  prioi  recessions,  the  federal  government 
extended  the  unemployment  umbrella  for  52 
weeks.  N  3t  so.  yet.  in  this  recession.  The 
Senate  i!  expected  to  address  this  issue  in 
early  Fet  ruary.  1992. 
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Administration    continues    to 

this  recession  is  "shallow"  be- 

unemployment  rate  has  risen  to 

as  opposed  to  the  10%-plus  levels 

•ecessions.  This  ignores  the  chang- 

employment  in  America.  A  closer 

on  of  the  country's  employment 

shows  that  the  situation   is  far 

I  the  numbers  Indicate.  If  we  count 

9  million  seeking  full  time  work 

nly  able  to  find  part-time  work  as 

(mployed.  as  some  economists  do. 

unemployment  rate  would  reach 

.  And  that  still  ignores  more  than 

citizens  who  have  given  up  look- 

another  20%  of  the  workforce 

though  full  time  are  only  tem- 

millions  who  are  having  to  work 

their  skill  and  pay  level.  Add 

components  together  and  more 

third   of  our  country's  workforce 

have  secure,  full-time  employment 

c  loice  and  skill  level. 
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term  solution  for  both  unemploy- 

underemployment  must  be  a  com- 

to  enhance  savings  to  provide  the 

increased  investment  into  job  cre- 

tecbnologies. 
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has  created  many  programs 

in  place  to  improve  the  nation's  in- 

These  programs  are  not  only 

in  our  states  and  munlcipali- 

are   also   among   those    programs 

most  quickly  stimulate  the  econ- 

expenditures  are.   by  their  na- 

investments    with    long-term 

to    the    country's    economic    well 

,  and  competitiveness.  In  addi- 

will  provide  short  term  benefits 

creation,  increased  tax  revenues. 

boost     consumer     confidence. 

.  a  key  component  of  an  economic 

strategy  should  be  an  acceleration 

on    already    approved    federal 

It    is    the    one    area    where    most 

agree  that  any  fiscal  stimulus 

channeled.   For  every   SI   billion 

capital  investment,  approximately 

are  created.  Because  funding  for 

[,hese  projects  has  already  been  au- 

feasibility  studies  have  been  com- 

dermits  have  been  obtained,   these 

;an  be  accelerated  quickly  without 

bureaucratic  requirements. 

-recession  package  announced  by 
Sasser   and    Sarbanes    should    be 
Their  program  of  proposed  grants 
to  state  and  local  governments 
only   prevent   further   destructive 
ducation.  public  safety,  and  infra- 
programs  but  it  will  also  save  jobs 
new  ones. 
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Attached   are   two   lists   addressing   these 

(  ongressman    Whltten's    Emergency 

Creation  Appropriations  Act  and  the  US 

of  Mayors  1992  Emergency  Jobs 

Recessionary    Initiatives    Action 

issues  deserve  our  immediate 
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Exhibit  B 

Emergency  Job  Creation  Appropriations 
Act,  Congressman  Whitten 

(In  millions  of  dollars) 

Maintain  Federal  buildings  250.0 

Rebuild  highways: 

Highway  trust  fund  for  inter- 
state restoration  1.000.0 

Construction  of  NFS  roads  50.0 

Airport  and  airway  trust  fund  for 

capacity  improvements  250.0 

UMTA  mass  transit  50.0 

Improve  rail  safety  '..  25.0 

Rebuild  rail  system 75.0 

Improve  veteran  facilities  300.0 

Improve  ag  research  facilities  150.0 

Public  housing  modernization  250.0 

Community  development  thru  fis- 
cal year  95  1.000.0 

Study    of   competition    in    world 

markets 0.25 

EDA  local  development  200.0 

SBA, 30.0 

Planting  trees  for  America  15.0 

NPS— -Park  and  recreation  facili- 
ties    50.0 

Restoring  historic  properties 2.0 

Preserving    the    National    Forest 

System  45.0 

Forest    Service    for    to    maintain 

and  construct  forest .0 

Facilities  including  trails,  roads. 

etc  .0 

Bureau   of  Indian    facilities   con- 
struction and  repair 40.0 

Indian  Health  Service  210.0 

Improve  Fish  and  Wildlife  facili- 
ties    25.0 

Bureau  of  Land  Management  fa- 
cilities    15.0 

Rural  development  and  resource 
conservation: 

Rural  waster  water  grants  300.0 

Loans  by  Farmers  Home  90.0 

Farmers  Home  operation  costs  6.5 
Increase  Soil  Conservation  for  wa- 
tershed and  flood  prevention  op- 
erations            200.0 

Prison  modernization  260.0 

Enhancement  of  Water  Resource  ..  190.0 

Reclamation        and        irrigation 

projects  60.0 

Training  and   Elmployment   Serv- 
ices for  titles  m  of  JTPA  200.0 

Unemployment  Services  to  mcit 
increased  costs  of  administering 

due  to  state  law  changes 100.0 

Improve  Higher  education  and  re- 
search facilities  200.0 

Food  distribution  and  emergency 

shelters  for  FEMA  150.0 

Construction    and    modernization 

of  military  housing  200.0 

Low-income  energy  conservation  .  200.0 

Motor  vehicle  procurement  100.0 

Total  (billions) 6.3 

Exhibit  C 

U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors  1992  emer- 
gency jobs  and  anti-recessionary  initia- 
tives, action  items 

(In  billions  of  dollars) 

Targeted  fiscal  assistance  15.0 

Public  works   5.0 

Community      development     block 

grants  6.0 

Transportation  4.0 

Job  Training  Partnership  Act  2.8 

Low-interest  small  business  loans  .  2.0 


U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors  1992  emer- 
gency jobs  and  anti-recessionary  initia- 
tives, action  items — Continued 

(In  billions  of  dollars) 
Extend  waiver  of  HOME  State  and 
local  funding  match  


Total 


34.8 


Exhibit  D 

HOUSING 

Every  economic  recovery  since  World  War 
U  has  begun  with  real  estate,  yet  1991  wit- 
nessed the  lowest  number  of  new  home  starts 
in  45  years  despite  falling  interest  rates.  At 
the  same  time,  the  glut  of  commercial  real 
estate  has  caused  real  proijerty  values  to 
drop  creating  huge  losses  in  the  S&L  indus- 
try and  eroding  projperty  values  which  serve 
as  the  tax  base  for  most  local  property  taxes. 
These  markets  must  be  fixed  if  the  economy 
is  to  recover. 

Homebuilding  and  Housing.  With  almost 
750.000  construction  workers  out  of  work  and 
new  home  starts  at  their  lowest  point  since 
World  War  II.  it  is  critical  that  this  industry 
be  revitalized.  To  encourage  Americans  to 
begin  buying  homes,  both  a  tax  credit  and 
access  to  retirement  fund  accounts  for  in- 
vestments into  newly  constructed  homes 
should  be  provided.  By  providing  a  10%  tax 
credit  with  a  $5,000  maximum  to  newly  con- 
structed homes  by  individuals  earning  less 
than  $100,000  [)er  year,  the  industry  can  be  re- 
vived. To  revive  the  industry,  the  credit 
should  not  be  limited  to  first  time  home- 
buyers.  However,  by  putting  a  limit  on  the 
credit  based  upon  the  income  level  of  the 
buyer  and  by  limiting  the  credit  to  new  con- 
struction, this  type  of  credit  will  not  only 
provide  a  larger  relative  benefit  to  first  time 
buyers,  but  it  will  also  encourage  home 
building  for  a  broad  range  of  the  home  buy- 
ing public. 

Regulation  and  Capital  Requirements.  Finan- 
cial institution  regrulators  must  help  relieve 
the  credit  crunch  by  adopting  reasonable 
capital  standards  and  by  not  penalizing  lend- 
ers who  refinance  sound  Investments  for  ex- 
isting properties.  Regulators  should  encour- 
age lending  institutions  to  make  good  loans 
and  not  (penalize  them  for  making  real  estate 
loans  simply  because  real  estate  has  become 
a  symbol  of  this  recession.  If  credit  worthy 
developers  are  not  granted  acquisition  and 
development  loans,  there  will  soon  be  a 
shortage  of  new  housing  in  this  country 
which  could  lead  to  inflationary  housing 
costs. 

The  Office  of  Thrift  Supervision  should  be 
encouraged  to  implement  newly  proposed 
regulatory  amendments  to  lower  the  capital 
requirements  for  low-risk  residential  con- 
struction lending  including  circumstances 
where  homes  are  pre-sold.  the  builder  has  a 
significant  equity  participation,  and  the 
buyer  has  made  a  substantial  earnest  money 
deposit.  Pension  funds,  investment  funds. 
REITs,  and  the  stock  market  are  beginning 
and  should  be  encouraged  to  provide  acquisi- 
tion and  development  funds.  Finally,  the 
sooner  the  thrift  clean-up  is  completed  and 
the  thrift  industry  returns  to  its  mission  of 
providing  loans  for  home  builders  and  buy- 
ers, the  sooner  the  home  building  industry 
will  revive  itself. 

Affordable  Housing  Programs.  In  nominal 
terms,  the  government's  support  of  low-  and 
middle  income  housing  programs  has  been 
declining  for  a  decade.  This  has  not  only  cre- 
ated a  shortage  of  affordable  housing,  but  it 
has  also  reduced  employment  In  the  con- 
struction industry.  Existing  programs  to  in- 


crease the  stock  of  affordable  housing  must 
be  brought  back  to  pre-1980  levels. 

Extend  Low-Income  Housing  Tax  Credit.  Ex- 
tension of  the  federal  low-income  housing 
tax  credit  is  vlUl  both  to  producing  afford- 
able rental  housing  and  to  stimulating  the 
economy.  This  program  provides  tax  incen- 
tives to  private  and  nonprofit  developers  to 
build,  buy  or  rehabilitate  low-income  rental 
housing.  In  North  Carolina  alone,  the  $8.1 
million  in  tax  credits  awarded  in  1989  helped 
build  3.500  units.  Nationally,  this  credit 
added  132.000  units  to  the  nation's  affordable 
housing  stock  and  supported  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  jobs. 

Extend  the  Mortgage  Revenue  Bond  Program. 
The  mortgage  revenue  bond  program  should 
be  extended.  This  program  reduces  mortgage 
costs  for  low-  and  moderate-income  first- 
time  homebuyers  of  foreclosed  homes  owned 
by  the  Federal  Housing  Administration.  Vet- 
erans Administration.  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration and  the  Resolution  Trust  Cor- 
poration. Data  indicates  that  this  program 
aids  in  the  purchase  of  approximately  130.000 
homes  each  year,  particularly  in  economi- 
cally distressed  areas.  In  1990,  these  loans  fi- 
nanced over  60  jjcrcent  of  all  lower-priced 
RTC  home  sales. 

Increase  Funding  for  Affordable  Housing. 
Under  the  Reagan  Administration,  the  fed- 
eral assistance  for  housing  was  cut  80%  in 
real  terms— a  more  substantial  cut  than  any 
other  major  segment  of  the  budget.  In  1990 
Congress  attempted  to  reverse  this  trend 
with  the  Cranston-Gonzalez  National  Afford- 
able Housing  Act  which  created  the  HOME 
Investment  partnership  program  to  provide 
grants  to  state  and  local  governments  for  he 
construction  and  rehabilitation  of  affordable 
housing.  In  addition,  existing  programs,  such 
as  the  Community  Development  Block  Grant 
program  and  other  public  housing  mod- 
ernization and  construction  programs,  are 
long-term  Investments  into  our  country's  fu- 
ture. Funding  these  programs  now  rather 
than  later  will  not  only  serve  as  an  economic 
stimulant  but  it  will  also  improve  the  na- 
tion's infrastructure  and  living  conditions 
for  many  Americans  which  in  turn  will  make 
them  more  productive  citizens.  Estimates  in- 
dicate that  increasing  appropriations  by  $500 
million  to  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion Sec.  502  direct  loan  program  and  $100 
million  for  rural  housing  rehabilitation, 
would  generate  approximately  7,000  homes. 
12.500  additional  jobs,  and  $335  million  in 
wages.  Similarly,  an  increase  of  $250  million 
for  Sec.  515  rural  rental  housing  loans  would 
generate  7.000  new  rental  units.  6.000  addi- 
tional jobs,  and  $170  million  in  new  wages. 

Encourage  the  securitization  of  multi-fam- 
ily project  mortgages.  The  lack  of  uniform- 
ity in  the  financing  of  multi-family  low-in- 
come housing  has  restricted  the  turnover  of 
loan  funds  for  redeployment  into  new  invest- 
ment. Fannie  Mae  and  Freddie  Mac  should 
develop  standardized  procedures  for  pricing, 
loan  terms,  secondary  financing,  risk  shar- 
ing, and  documentation  so  that  financial 
markets  can  evaluate  these  instruments, 
securitize  and  package  them,  and  create  liq- 
uid markets  to  keep  those  funds  flowing  into 
additional  Investment  for  the  low-income 
housing  market.  When  the  Congress  exam- 
ines the  legislation  governing  these  Govern- 
ment Sponsored  Enterprises,  this  issue  must 
be  addressed. 

Exhibit  e 

Science  and  Research  Facilities 

Although  huge  sums  have  been  spent  on 

the       Space       Station,       SDI,       and       the 

Suiperconducting  Super  Collider,  the  univer- 


sity science  infrastructure  has  been  Ignored. 
The  key  to  that  door  is.  in  many  ways,  the 
key  to  our  future  and  economic  health.  Our 
scientific  community  faces  critical  problems 
from  the  systematic  and  sustained  neglect  of 
our  university  and  college  research  labora- 
tories. Support  for  basic  scientific  education 
and  research  historically  has  come  and  must 
continue  to  come  from  the  federal  govern- 
ment's initiative.  No  other  source  is  ade- 
quate. 

This  is  not  a  question  of  little  science  vs. 
big  science.  It  is  a  matter  of  preserving  the 
infrastructure  that  makes  both  big  and  little 
science  possible.  In  the  mld-1960's  the  federal 
government  contributed  approximately  30% 
of  the  necessary  capital  for  academic  re- 
search facilities.  Today,  that  share  has  fallen 
to  under  10%.  In  1986.  it  was  estimated  that 
$10  billion  was  needed  to  restore  our  univer- 
sity research  infrastructure,  and  today  that 
amount  exceeds  $12  billion. 

Capital  investment  in  research  and  devel- 
opment not  only  enhances  our  industrial  and 
manufacturing  competitiveness  worldwide, 
but  it  also  encourages  more  students  to 
enter  the  sciences.  The  number  of  American 
college  students  intending  to  major  in 
science  has  decreased  by  almost  40%  in  the 
last  decade  and  many  of  those  in  our  science 
programs  are  foreign  students. 

Despite.  Administration  efforts  to  elimi- 
nate funding  altogether,  funding  to  the  NSF 
Academic  Research  Facilities  Modernization 
Program  was  restored  at  $33  million  for  1992, 
far  below  the  need.  We  should  invest  no  less 
than  $2  billion  per  year  for  the  next  three 
years  into  the  NSF  Facilities  Modernization 
Program.  Significant  investment  replenish- 
ment is  essential  to  our  future  wellbeing. 

In  addition  to  that,  we  must  also  protect 
university  tax  incentives  including  full  de- 
ductions for  gifts  of  appreciated  property 
and  the  issuance  of  tax  exempt  bonds  for  uni- 
versities. 

Exhibit  F 
Banking 

Interstate  branching.  One  of  the  key  items 
holding  back  our  economic  recovery  is  the 
lack  of  available  credit  in  some  parts  of  the 
country.  Because  banks  are  facing  increasing 
premiums  for  deposit  insurance  and  stricter 
capital  requirements,  many  banks  are  being 
forced  to  cut  back  on  lending  in  order  to  pre- 
serve their  capital.  While  our  banks  must  be 
well-capitalized,  there  are  crucial  steps  that 
can  and  must  be  taken  to  ensure  that  our 
banks  are  able  to  provide  the  credit  the 
economy  needs  to  grow  out  of  our  current  re- 
cession. 

One  easy  way  to  create  more  lending  ca- 
pacity is  to  permit  banks  to  ojperate  more  ef- 
ficiently, thereby  allowing  them  to  save  re- 
sources that  can  be  turned  into  new  loans. 
Permitting  banks  that  already  have  inter- 
state operations  to  consolidate  those  multi- 
state  operations  into  branches  of  one  home 
state  bank  could  save  as  much  as  $10  billion 
annually  nationwide.  Such  a  savings  could 
produce  up  to  $200  billion  in  new  lending  ca- 
pacity every  year,  all  without  adding  any 
new  powers  or  risks  to  the  banking  system. 

Direct  investments  in  viable  banks.  Another 
step  that  must  be  taken  to  ensure  that  we 
have  a  competitive  banking  system  capable 
of  meeting  the  credit  needs  of  our  economy 
is  to  provide  an  alternative  to  the  costly  sys- 
tem of  closing  all  banks  that  fall  below  cer- 
tain capital  levels,  even  If  those  banks  are 
operating  profitably.  The  cost  of  closing  all 
these  institutions,  with  the  attenuated  costs 
of  foreclosures  on  loans  made  by  the  banks, 
removal  of  lines  of  credit  to  ongoing  busi- 


nesses, and  Job  losses,  could  be  reduced  sub- 
stantially if  efforts  were  made  to  save,  con- 
solidate or  merge  viable  Institutions  before 
they  failed. 

The  government  can  and  should  join  with 
the  private  sector  in  investing  in  troubled 
but  viable  financial  institutions,  both  to  pro- 
tect the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpora- 
tions and  to  encourage  mergers,  consolida- 
tions and  reforms  within  banks  that  will  re- 
sult in  stronger  and  better  capitalized  insti- 
tutions that  are  cajjable  of  meeting  the  cred- 
it needs  of  their  communities  and  the  United 
States  economy. 

Municipal  revenue  bonds.  As  our  economy 
struggles,  so  do  our  cities  and  towns.  Many 
cities  are  finding  it  increasingly  difficult  to 
raise  funds  for  needed  infrastructure  invest- 
ments, including  building  new  schools, 
bridges  and  roads.  A  part  of  their  difficulty 
stems  from  outdated  laws  which  permit 
banks  to  underwrite  a  select  few  municipal 
revenue  bonds,  but  not  all  of  them  or  even 
most  of  them.  This  anomaly  stems  from  a 
1933  law  which  was  written  at  a  time  when 
municipal  revenue  bonds  did  not  exist.  The 
Congress  should  change  this  law  to  give  our 
cities  and  towns  the  maximum  flexibility 
possible  when  trying  to  raise  needed  funds 
for  important  infrastructure  investments. 

Encourage  loan  workouts  rather  than  liquida- 
tion. The  RTC  recently  established  a  loan 
workout  program  manned  with  both  govern- 
ment and  private  sector  specialists  charged 
with  assessing  troubled  loans  and  assets.  The 
objective  of  this  task  is  to  avoid  the  whole- 
sale liquidation  of  loans  and  assets  when  the 
government  takes  over  the  thrift,  but  in- 
stead is  to  assure  viable  borrowers  that  an 
effort  will  be  made  to  renegotiate  and  work- 
out their  loans  so  that  the  equity  in  their 
ventures  may  be  protected  and  the  taxpayer 
loss  may  be  reduced.  The  FDIC  should  be  en- 
couraged to  adopt  similar  strategies. 

Exhibit  g 
Industrial  Productivity 

Capital  gains.  Although  capital  gain  pref- 
erence should  not  be  the  centerpiece  of  a  tax 
package,  we  must  encourage  savings  and  in- 
vestment. There  are  many  capital  gains  bills 
presently  in  Congress,  but  the  most  appro- 
priate ones  are  those  directed  to  new.  long- 
term  (3  year  minimum)  investments  into 
productive,  job-creating  ventures. 

Research  and  Development  tax  credits.  Until 
we  develop  a  national  policy  regarding  re- 
search and  development  and  public-private 
partnerships,  it  is  essential  that  we  not  dis- 
courage the  private  sector  from  abandoning 
Its  R&D  activities.  Therefore,  the  R&D  tax 
credit  should  be  extended  permanently  so 
that  industry  is  not  faced  with  having  to 
guess  whether  or  not  Congress  is  going  to 
provide  continuing  6-  or  12-month  exten- 
sions. We  need  to  assure  industry  that  R&D 
is  an  important  national  resource  and  that  it 
can  strategically  plan  for  the  future. 

Business  capital  investment.  The  investment 
tax  credit,  originally  a  Democratic  proposal  ' 
30  years  ago  to  stimulate  investment  and  Job 
growth,  has  been  a  useful  tool  when  applied 
for  a  limited  time  for  a  limited  purjpose.  The 
rrc  should  be  reinstituted  for  a  limited  pe- 
riod of  12  to  24  months  for  increases  in  incre- 
mental business  investment,  above  historical 
averages,  into  newly  productive,  job-creating 
plant  and  equipment.  In  addition,  deprecia- 
tion policy  should  assure  that  depreciable 
lives  of  capital  expenditures  are  reasonable 
and  do  not  penalize  businesses  making  cap- 
ital investments. 

IRAs.  IRAs  are  a  vehicle  that  not  only  en- 
hances   retirement    opportunities    for    the 
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workforce,  but  by  encouraging  savings.  IRAs 

pools  of  capital  which  are  essential 

Inv^tment  and  job  creation.  Certainly. 

tax;  ayer  wanting  to  invest  in  a  retire- 

a  :count  should  be  denied  that  oppor- 
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exhibit  h 
Commercial  Real  Estate 

commercial  real  estate  markets 
to  experience  the  effects  of 
for  several  years.  Congress  may 
too  far  in  the  1986  tax  reform  ef- 
ts efforts  to  curb  the  abuses  that  oc- 
n  the  preceding  5  years.  While  no  In- 
should  rely  upon  the  tax  code  for  its 
health,  similarly,  no  industiy  as 
real  estate  should  be  penalized  by 
code.  The  law  should  be  amended  to 
passive   loss   deductions   for  actual 
losses;  however,  losses  caused  by 
I  ookkeeping  or  excessive  depreciation 
should  not  be  permitted.  In  addi- 
estate  businesses  should  be  per- 
to  net  losses  against  gains  as  other 
can.    The    real    estate    industry 
play  by  the  same  rules  as  all  other 
and  be  permitted  to  make  deci- 
take  risks  based  upon  economic, 
han  tax.  benefits  and  costs. 
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Exhibit  I 


IJiVESTiNC  IN  Child  Development 

Comprehensive  and  quality  pre- 
programs, such  as  Head  Start,  clearly 
one  of  the  most  cost-effective  strate- 
r    helping    at-risk    children    become 
4'fective  learners  and  more  productive 
Head    Start   helps   children   start 
ready  to  learn.  It  helps  keep  children 
level.  It  helps  prevent  costly  special 
and  teen  childbearing.  and  it  helps 
he  high  school  dropout  rate.  In  fact, 
spent  on  Head  Start  saves  society  up 
the  long-term  costs  of  welfare,  reme- 
edfccatlon,  teen  pregnancy,  and  crime, 
this  impressive  record,  we  provide 
^tart  funding  for  only  about  one-third 
sligible  three-  and  four-year-olds.  In 
ofer  20  percent  of  all  American  children 
families  with  incomes  below  the  pov- 
le.  We  know  the  devastating  effects  of 
up  in  poverty:  if  we  do  not  inter- 
early  as  possible— to  change  the  life 
of  these  children,  the  future  of  our 
is  dim  indeed.  We  simply  cannot  af- 
lose  1  in  5  U.S.  children  to  inadequate 
health   care,    and   socialization. 
way  to  ensure  that  at-risk  children 
ut  on  the  right  track  is  to  provide 
lith  a  high-quality  preschool  experi- 
can  do  this  by  providing  full  fund- 
Head  Start  for  every  disadvantaged 
the  country.  We  must  do  this  now. 
lifes  of  millions  of  American  children 
the  balance. 

B  currently  only  providing  assistance 

approximately    one    out   of   every    four 

in  need  of  this  assistance.  This 

should  be  fully  funded. 

The  Supplemental  Food  Program  for 

Infants,    and   Children — commonly 

as  WIC— provides  milk,  cheese,  infant 

eggs,  cereal,  juice,  and  peanut  but- 

alfcng  with  health  and  nutrition  counsel- 

X)     low-income     mothers,     pregnant 

,  infants,  and  children  under  age  5. 

is  one  of  the  most  cost-effective  gov- 

programs.    E^ch    dollar   spent   on 

women  in  the  WIC  program  saves. 

to  the  USDA.  from  SI. 77  to  $3.13  in 

costs  for  mothers  and  infants  in 

sixty  days  after  birth  alone.  Preg- 
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nant  women  who  receive  assistance  through 
WIC  are  less  likely  to  deliver  premature  or 
low  birth  weight  babies.  They  are  more  like- 
ly to  have  healthier  babies.  These  benefits 
result  in  enormous  Medicaid  savings  and  re- 
duced federal  and  state  health  care  spending. 

WIC  has  also  been  linked  to  longer-term 
health  benefits  for  participating  children. 
Four-  and  five-year-old  children  who  partici- 
pated in  WIC  in  early  childhood  have  better 
vocabularies  and  score  higher  on  standard- 
ized tests  than  do  comparable  children  who 
did  not  participate  in  WIC.  Children  in  the 
WIC  program  have  reduced  rates  of  child- 
hood anemia,  a  disease  which  can  impair  the 
attention  span  of  children  and  reduce  learn- 
ing capacity.  According  to  medical  experts, 
early  childhood  is  the  principal  period  in 
which  brain  cell  replication  occurs.  Mal- 
nutrition during  this  period  may  reduce 
brain  growth  and  impair  cognitive  develop- 
ment and  learning,  causing  irreparable  dam- 
age. WIC  can  reduce  the  incidence  of  this 
tragic  occurence. 

In  short.  WIC  is  a  wise  investment.  It  gen- 
erates Important  short-term  reductions  in 
medical  costs  and  long-term  improvements 
in  the  health  and  productivity  of  children. 

Yet  current  funding  levels  allow  only  ap- 
proximately 55  percent  of  the  nation's  eligi- 
ble women  and  children  to  participate  in  the 
WIC  program.  I  support  moving  rapidly  to- 
ward full  funding  for  WIC  and  believe  we 
should  reach  this  critical  mark  by  fiscal  year 
1996.  In  this  way  we  will  be  one  mlghtly  step 
closer  to  reaching  our  first  national  edu- 
cation goal:  "By  the  year  2000.  all  children  in 
America  will  start  school  ready  to  learn."" 

To  achieve  full  funding  by  1996.  we  would 
need  to  invest  an  additional  $800  million  in 
the  next  4  years.  President  Bush's  FY  1993 
budget  calls  for  $2.8  billion  for  the  WIC  pro- 
gram, enough  to  serve  only  5.3  million  of  the 
8.7  million  eligible  individuals. 

Exhibit  J 
JOB  Training 

Both  the  supply  and  the  demand  of  the 
U.S.  workforce  are  undergoing  rapid 
changes,  and  these  trends  will  become  even 
more  accelerated  in  the  future.  Demographic 
studies  show  that  by  the  year  2000.  there  will 
be  a  decline  in  the  number  of  youth  entering 
the  labor  force,  a  rapid  aging  of  the  existing 
workforce,  and  a  substantial  increase  in  the 
proportions  of  women,  minorities,  and  immi- 
grants in  the  American  labor  force.  These 
changes  in  the  supply  side  of  the  labor  mar- 
ket will  take  place  against  a  backdrop  of 
rapid  changes  on  the  demand  side  as  well.  A 
fundamental  shift  will  be  the  increased  im- 
portance of  basic  educational  and  vocational 
skills  as  a  qualification  for  employment.  Job 
market  growth  will  be  primarily  in  the  serv- 
ice sector.  Many  more  jobs  will  be  tech- 
nology-based, and  workplaces  will  become 
increasingly  integrated  into  multinational 
economy. 

To  meet  these  changing  labor  market 
needs,  job  training  programs  throughout  the 
country  must  change  on  two  fronts: 

1.  Programs  designed  to  help  the  most  dis- 
advantaged in  our  society  must  do  a  better 
job  of  reaching  more  of  that  population 
group.  Without  training  in  the  basic  skills 
that  this  group  often  lacks,  their  job  oppor- 
tunities in  the  future  higher-skills,  service- 
oriented  job  market  will  be  very  dim.  Yet 
the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act,  the  cen- 
terpiece of  our  job  training  system  for  the 
disadvantaged,  serves  less  than  6%  of  the  eli- 
gible population.  Likewise,  the  Job  Corps 
reaches  a  similarly  low  percentage  of  eligible 
youth.  Both  these  programs  should  be  great- 
ly expanded. 


2.  It  is  not  only  the  disadvantaged  in  our 
society  who  need  improved  job  training  op- 
portunities. Compared  to  our  major  eco- 
nomic competitors,  the  United  States  has  se- 
rious systemic  shortcomings  in  our  employ- 
ment training  provisions  for  the  large  popu- 
lation of  noncollege-bound  youth.  Japan, 
Germany,  Sweden,  and  the  United  Kingdom, 
among  other  countries,  offer  much  more 
meaningful  vocational  training  in  their  pub- 
lic school  systems  and  in  on-the-job  training 
provided  by  employers.  In  these  countries, 
job-related  training  and  apprenticeships  are 
worked  into  the  school  setting,  and 
noncollege-bound  youth  often  finish  high 
school  with  a  certification  of  achievement  in 
vocationally  related  skills,  so  that  they  can 
move  quickly  and  easily  into  the  job  market. 
In  the  United  States,  we  too  must  begin  to 
forge  better  connections  between  schools, 
employment  agencies,  and  the  larger  em- 
ployment communities.  An  orientation  into 
the  world  of  work  should  be  integrated  into 
the  public  schools.  We  should  work  to  de- 
velop a  system  of  technical  and  professional 
certificates  which  both  students  and  adult 
workers  could  pursue.  In  addition,  employers 
should  be  given  incentives  and  assistance  to 
invest  in  the  further  education  and  training 
of  their  workers. 

Exhibit  K 
Job  Corps 

Jobs  Corps  is  America"s  only  residential 
education  and  vocational  training  program 
designed  exclusively  for  young,  unemployed, 
and  undereducated  men  and  women  aged  16 
through  21.  For  every  dollar  invested  in  Job 
Corps.  $1.46  is  returned  to  the  economy 
through  reductions  in  income  maintenance 
payments,  savings  from  reduced  crime  and 
incarceration  rates,  and  through  increased 
taxes  paid  by  graduates.  In  addition,  accord- 
ing to  a  Department  of  Labor  study  of  1989 
Job  Corps  participants,  84%  were  successful, 
with  67%  finding  unsubsidized  employment 
and  17%  graduating  to  further  education  and 
advanced  training. 

However.  Job  Corps  is  currently  operating 
at  102  percent  capacity.  The  demand  for  Job 
Corps  services  has  increased  so  much  in  some 
areas  of  the  country  that  centers  are  consist- 
ently operating  at  over  100  percent  capacity. 
Therefore,  appropriations  Tor  this  Important 
program  should  be  increased  by  $160  million. 
This  funding  will  increase  the  Job  Corps  pro- 
gram by  approximately  ten  percent,  adding 
ten  new  program  centers  to  the  already  ex- 
isting 106  Job  Corps  sites. 

Exhibit  L 
College  Aid 

The  long-term  strength  of  our  economy  is 
dependent  on  a  number  of  factors,  but  a 
strong  educational  system  is  perhaps  the 
most  important  of  them  all.  Education  has 
been  the  vehicle  that  has  allowed  millions  of 
Americans  throughout  the  decades  to  better 
their  lives,  their  communities,  and  our  coun- 
try. We  need  to  ensure  that  this  vehicle  is 
available  in  the  future  for  all  who  have  the 
talent  and  desire  to  make  use  of  it.  No  one 
should  be  deprived  of  access  to  higher  edu- 
cation because  of  cost.  The  cost  that  is  truly 
too  high  is  the  cost  of  not  providing  ade- 
quate access  to  education. 

During  the  last  decade,  the  cost  of  college, 
after  adjusting  for  inflation,  has  risen  by 
40%.  while  federal  assistance  for  college  edu- 
cation has  grown  by  only  5%.  A  decade  ago, 
a  typical  college  support  package  was  two- 
thirds  grant  and  one-third  loan,  but  that 
ratio  has  now  been  reversed,  so  that  many 
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college  students  finish  school  burdened  with 
debt.  Worse  yet,  too  many  decide  against 
college  altogether  when  the  price  tag  is  so 
high. 

Federtd  support  for  college  aid  should  keep 
pace  with  the  rising  costs  of  that  education. 
Creative  ways  for  students  to  repay  loans, 
perhaps  tying  loan  payments  to  income  or 
allowing  for  graduated  or  balloon-type  re- 
payments, must  be  explored.  These  reforms 
can  be  financed,  in  large  measure,  simply  by 
doing  a  better  job  of  collecting  student 
loans. 

Education  is  our  nation's  best  investment 
in  the  future:  we  should  invest  in  it  liberally. 

Exhibit  M 
Public  Service  Corps 
The  National  and  Community  Service  Act 
of  1990  established  a  Commission  on  National 
and  Community  Service  to  provide  leader- 
ship in  strengthening  the  spirit  of  commu- 
nity involvement  for  America's  young  peo- 
ple. The  Commission's  grant  program  to 
states  will  stimulate  a  wide  array  of  commu- 
nity service  initiatives  and  will  encourage 
community  partnerships  to  address  the  edu- 
cational, human  service,  environmental,  and 
public  safety  needs  of  the  nation.  States  will 
in  turn  make  grants  to  local  organizations 
that  currently  conduct  or  plan  to  conduct 
youth  service  programs.  The  federal  govern- 
ment should  fully  fund  this  program. 

Exhibit  N 
Health  Care 

The  country  has  a  daunting  challenge  to 
reform  the  health  care  system  to  make  cer- 
tain that  every  citizen  has  access  to  com- 
prehensive health  insurance.  National  health 
care  costs  are  Increased  163%  during  the  past 
decade  and  could  more  than  double  again  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  decade.  The  impact  on 
business  and  its  ability  to  compete  has  been 
exacerbated  by  the  fact  that  corporations 
now  spend  as  much  on  health  care  as  they 
earned  in  profits,  whereas  25  years  ago 
health  care  costs  consumed  only  14%  of  prof- 
Its. 

The  rapid  rise  of  health  care  costs  has  led 
to  the  loss  or  unavailability  of  insurance 
coverage  to  one-fifth  of  the  population.  A 
growing  number  of  people  with  pre-existing 
conditions  cannot  purchase  insurance  at  any 
cost.  Not  only  are  an  estimated  37  million 
Americans  uninsured,  but  an  additional  20 
million  non-elderly  are  underinsured. 

We  must  also  address  the  failure  of  any  of 
the  current  health  care  proposals  to  ade- 
quately address  the  problems  associated  with 
Medicare  and  the  fact  that  the  percentage  of 
Americans  aged  65  and  over  wiil  rise  to  22% 
of  the  population  by  the  year  2030.  further 
straining  the  current  system.  In  1990.  Medi- 
care accounted  for  16%  of  total  health  ex- 
penditures. Medicare  expenditures  are  esti- 
mated to  have  represented  2%  of  GNP  in  1990 
and  are  expected  to  increase  to  6.8%  of  GNP 
by  2060. 

Therefore,  health  care  reform  should  be  di- 
rected toward  the  following  goals: 

(a)  Be  affordable  and  accessible  to  all; 

(b)  Guarantee  comprehensive  medical  serv- 
ices while  preserving  the  right  to  choose 
one's  own  physician; 

(c)  Simplify  administration  with  clear, 
uniform,  and  reasonable  regulations  because 
24%  of  the  health  care  dollar  is  now 
consumed  by  administration; 

(d)  Be  "portable,"  without  long  waiting  pe- 
riods or  exclusions  for  pre-existing  condi- 
tions for  individuals  who  change  jobs; 

(e)  Be  priced  equitably  for  individuals, 
small  businesses,  and  large  corporations  and 


with  the  same  tax  treatment  since  approxi- 
mately one-quarter  of  the  uninsured  are  ei- 
ther employed  or  live  in  a  household  In 
which  there  is  a  working  adult; 

(f)  Be  coordinated  with  Medicare,  Medic- 
aid, and  the  public  Health  Care  System; 

(g)  Contain  effective  cost-containment 
measures  since  approximately  one-third  of 
selected  medical  procedures  may  be  per- 
formed unnecessarily;  and 

(h)  Effectively  address  malpractice  costs. 

Exhibit  O 
Honest  Budget  Requirements 

"Honest  budget"  legislation  is  essential  to 
our  ability  to  make  good  decisions  and  to 
measure  our  performance.  The  American 
people  should  be  told  the  true  state  of  gov- 
ernment spending.  The  annual  increase  in 
the  national  debt  should  be  reported  as  the 
deficit  rather  than  some  other  fictitious 
amount  which  ignores  "off-budget"  items 
and  nets  out  future  obligations.  Trust  fund 
surpluses  should  not  be  used  to  cover  operat- 
ing deficits,  and  capital  expenditures  which 
are,  in  fact,  long-term  investments  in  our 
country's  infrastructure  and  educational 
system  rather  than  operating  expenditures 
which  are  fully  consumed  in  the  year  ex- 
pended should  be  identifiable. 

"The  Honest  Budget/Balanced  Budget 
Act,"  S.  101.  keeps  the  unified  budget,  but 
also  requires  a  more  business-like  presen- 
tation that  more  clearly  exposes  our  fiscal 
problems.  The  unified  budget  is  split  into 
three  parts.  Social  Security  and  all  other 
federal  retirement  program  spending  and  re- 
ceipts are  listed  apart  from  general  operat- 
ing spending  and  receipts.  That  is  not  our 
money.  We  are  merely  the  trustees.  All  pay- 
ments to  those  retirement  programs,  both 
employer  payments  transferred  from  general 
operating  revenue  and  earmarked  trust  fund 
revenue,  are  included. 

S.  101  also  requires  that  all  interest  obliga- 
tions be  clearly  listed  in  a  debt  and  interest 
account,  separate  from  retirement  and  gen- 
eral operating  accounts.  Also  clearly  listed 
here  is  annual  debt  and  debt  increase.  The 
real  deficit  and  the  real  debt  are  there  for  ev- 
erybody to  see. 

All  other  general  revenue  receipts  and 
spending  are  listed  in  an  operating  account 
that  must  be  balanced.  With  the  exception  of 
this  balanced  budget  requirement.  S.  101  sim- 
ply requires  us  to  account  for  federal  spend- 
ing in  a  way  that  exposes  honestly  and  sim- 
ply the  fiscal  problem  of  debt  and  interest. 

Exhibit  P 

Government  streamlining 
The  federal  government  has  many  overlap- 
ping and  obsolete  programs  and  agencies.  We 
must  establish  a  commission  to  cull  through 
the  federal  bureaucracy  to  identify  programs 
and  agencies  which  should  be  either  elimi- 
nated or  consolidated.  To  put  teeth  in  this 
concept  and  to  prevent  the  entire  process 
from  unraveling  after  the  Commission  pre- 
pares its  report  if  members  attempt  to  pro- 
tect specific  programs  or  agencies,  the  legis- 
lation should  be  designed  to  be  an  "all-or- 
nothing"  package  requiring  the  Congress  to 
vote  for  or  against  the  entire  package  with- 
out being  able  to  make  any  amendments.  To 
assure  that  the  process  is  one  of  continually 
seeking  to  maximize  governmental  effi- 
ciency, the  commission  should  be  renewed 
every  four  years. 

Exhibit  Q 

Social  SECURiTi'  "Investment  in 

Tomorrow" 

The   Social    Security   trust  fund   surplus 

should  become  a  source  for  lending  to  state 


and  local  governments  for  their  educational 
system  and  capital  improvement  projects.  At 
present,  the  Social  Security  surplus  is  either 
invested  in  Treasury  securities  or  simply 
used  to  offset  the  federal  government's  defi- 
cit spending. 

By  permitting  the  Social  Security  surplus 
to  be  invested  into  interest  bearing  bonds 
and  loans  to  state  and  local  governments, 
many  benefits  can  be  achieved.  The  surplus 
provides  a  source  of  funding  for  state  and 
local  governments  which  often  have  dif- 
ficulty raising  funds  for  long-term  expendi- 
tures. Since  the  federal  government  is  able 
to  borrow  at  the  most  favorable  rates  in  the 
market,  these  governments  can  benefit  from 
lower  costs  thereby  enabling  them  to  lower 
their  taxes.  In  addition,  it  is  critical  that  the 
federal  government  help  protect  the  edu- 
cational systems  and  infrastructure  invest- 
ment in  this  country,  a  large  portion  of 
which  is  made  and  maintained  by  the  state 
and  local  governments.  All  of  this  can  be  ac- 
complished without  costing  the  taxpayer 
while  helping  secure  the  future  of  govern- 
ments and  citizens  alike. 

Exhibit  R 
LBO  AND  Corporate  Takeover  laws 

Throughout  the  19eOs,  the  corporate  raiders 
constantly  told  the  Congress  that  if  any 
changes  were  made  to  the  laws  governing 
corporate  takeovers  and  leveraged  buyouts, 
those  changes  would  cause  a  crash  in  the 
stock  market.  They  argued  that  these  deals 
were  only  making  corporate  America  "lean- 
er and  meaner."  But  now  that  we  have  seen 
the  destruction  that  these  highly  leveraged 
deals  have  wrought  on  our  economic  com- 
petitiveness and  that  no  big  deals  are  driving 
up  the  stock  market.  Congress  should  finally 
make  the  long  overdue  changes  to  the  laws 
governing  corporate  takeovers.  Those 
changes  should  include  a  host  of  alterations 
to  the  securities  laws  that  give  the  raiders 
an  upper  hand,  but  should  also  include  provi- 
sions prohibiting  any  transactions  unless  the 
raider  puts  a  substantial  amount  of  equity- 
real  money — into  the  deal  and  provisions 
that  preclude  stealing  from  the  workers' 
pension  fund  in  order  to  finance  the  deal. 

At  a  minimum,  we  need  to: 

(1)  Close  the  13-d  window  to  insure  timely 
disclosure  of  intention  to  take  over  a  cor- 
poration; 

(2)  Increase  the  tender  offer  time  period  to 
ensure  that  investors  and  managers  have  suf- 
ficient time  to  evaluate  a  tender  offer; 

(3)  Require  an  independent  fairness  ap- 
praisal of  all  leveraged  buyouts; 

(4)  Require  that  at  least  half  of  the  financ- 
ing for  a  transaction  be  firm  financing  not 
obtained  by  pledging  the  assets  of  the  target 
corporation; 

(5)  Prohibit  the  termination  of  any  pension 
plan  within  five  years  of  a  change  in  control 
of  the  corporation;  and 

(6)  Prohibit  the  use  of  pension  assets  to  in 
any  way  finance  a  transaction. 

In  addition,  we  should  cut  back  on  the  de- 
duction that  corporate  raiders  can  take  for 
interest  on  the  debt  issued  to  finance  their 
highly  leveraged  deals.  There  is  no  reason 
the  American  taxpayer  should  subsidize 
transactions  that  leave  companies  so  mired 
in  debt  that  they  cannot  possibly  survive 
downturns  in  the  economy  such  as  we  are  ex- 
periencing now. 

Exhibit  S 
Pension  Raiding 
Present  law  permits  corporations  and  their 
owners  to  raid  pension  plans  if.  at  some 
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time,  they  appear  to  be  funded  be- 
Immediate  actuarial  needs.  This 
reached  epidemic  proportions  in  the 
(}annon  Mills  in  North  Carolina.  Pen- 
contributions  belong  solely  to  the 
of  the  plan.  The  benefits  accru- 
additional  investment  earnings  or 
should  inure  to  the  benefit  of 
beneficiaries  and  not  to  the  corpora- 

the  contribution. 
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Exhibit  t 
Trade  Policy 

The  ability  of  U.S.  goods 
to  compete  in  world  markets 
a  necessary  priority  on  the  na- 
a^enda.  Unless  our  products  are  corn- 
produced  and   successfully   mar- 
a|road,  our  trade  deficit  will  worsen, 
exports  creates  jobs  and  enhances 
productivity.  From  1986-1990.  fully 
of  America's    growth    resulted 
exports, 
piddling  away  time  and  competitive 
looking  to  our  trading  partners  to 
stimulate  demand  for  U.S.  goods, 
need  is  bold,  structural  reform.  It  is 
Ake  a  creative  look,  with  America's 
in   mind,   at    the   mechanisms 
currently  in  place  to  promote  U.S. 
services  in  Europe.  Africa,  Latin 
and  Asia.  We  must  reorient  our  De- 
of  Commerce  and  our  trade  agen- 
pro-active  in  promoting  U.S.  eco- 
ijterests  and  products.  We  must  en- 
public/private     partnerships     and 
invest  heavily  in  private  sector  re- 
development, 
crux  of  competitiveness  is  identify- 
in  which  the  U.S.  has  the  great- 
for    future    growth.    Techno- 
nnovation  and  the  development  of 
resource  capital  are  the  source  of 
growth  and  require  fundamental 
planning.   The   government   must 
fully   In   creating   the   context, 
and  climate  for  personal  and  cor- 
itlative  to  flourish, 
mection    with    this    endeavor,    we 
I  ^examine  our  depreciation  policy  in 
the  global  economy  in  which  our  in- 
now  compete.  Depreciation  allow- 
tiust  not  penalize  American  compa- 
against  foreign  competitors 
have  more  favorable  allowances, 
write-offs,    and    Inflation    adjust- 
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1  rode.  Developing  our  own  competi- 
adfantage  is  half  of  the  battle.  The 
is  securing  compliance  with  inter- 
law  by  our  trading  partners.  While 
s   recent   decline   in   international 
has    been    aggravated    by 
internal   and   external   factors,    con- 
)laming  other  countries  for  acting  in 
interest  Is  self-defeating.  There  is 
for  an  overly-conciliatory  Amer- 
tride   policy.   The   Administration   is 
with  the  responsibility  of  going  to 
Lmerican  workere  and  firms,  not  ex- 
I  sreign  countries  for  violating  trade 
wh4n  it  Is  convenient.  We  talk  about 
a  level  playing  field,  but,  unfortu- 
we  keep  waiting  for  the  other  team 
ly  our  rules, 
tifiding  relationships  do  not  occur  in  a 
In  fact,  our  foreign  policy  concerns 


about  environmental,  labor  and  human 
rights  standards  should  apply  in  our  trade 
agreements  as  well.  Each  trade  agreement  Is 
unique  and  must  be  scrutinized  for  its  im- 
pact on  the  American  worker  and  effected  in- 
dustries. The  U.S.  not  only  has  the  right  but 
has  an  obligation  to  keep  our  national  inter- 
est in  mind  in  these  negotiations. 

As  long  as  the  U.S.  expects  Japan  to  adopt 
our  form  of  market  economy  and  endorse  our 
concept  of  "free  trade,"  we  are  procrasti- 
nating the  development  of  a  much-needed 
trade  policy  for  Japan.  The  tightly-knit  gov- 
ernment and  business  "keiretsu"  system  in 
Japan  is  not  likely  to  dissolve  because  the 
Bush  Administration  complains  that  it  is  un- 
fair while  U.S.  competitiveness  is  being  un- 
dercut. We  must  take  a  tough  approach  in  all 
our  trade  agreements  and  recognize  the  need 
for  a  special  policy  addressing  our  trade  defi- 
cit with  Japan. 

exhibit  u 
Paying  for  Economic  Recovery 

The  most  important  factor  in  paying  for 
economic  recovery  is  the  creation  of  jobs 
since  each  one  percent  of  unemployment 
costs  the  federal  government  approximately 
$40-45  billion  in  lost  tax  revenues  and  in- 
creased costs  of  governmental  operation. 

Just  as  Important  is  the  increase  In  In- 
come levels.  When  we  reverse  the  decline  in 
manufacturing  wages,  which  have  dropped 
almost  15%  since  1978.  the  economic  health 
of  the  federal  government  will  also  turn 
around  with  the  economic  Improvement  of 
Its  workforce.  An  Increase  in  the  wage  base 
would  not  only  improve  the  quality  of  life 
for  each  citizen,  but  It  will  also  Improve  the 
fiscal  position  of  the  country. 

The  programs  outlined  here  are,  for  the 
most  part,  an  acceleration  of  existing  capital 
expenditures  designed  to  Improve  the  pro- 
ductivity of  the  country.  There  will  be  a 
peace  dividend  which  will  not  only  provide 
the  resources  we  need  for  these  programs  but 
also  provide  the  ability  to  reduce  the  deficit. 

Exhibit  V 
FREEZE  Discretionary  Spending  Caps 

The  Budget  Enforcement  Act  provides  two 
opportunities  for  relaxing  the  discretionary 
spending  limits  and  the  pay-as-you  go  re- 
quirements. One  is  in  the  case  of  an  emer- 
gency and  the  other  is  in  the  case  of  reces- 
sion or  slow  economic  growth. 

During  the  past  year,  neither  of  those  ex- 
ceptions have  been  utilized  except  for  ap- 
proximately $10  billion  appropriated  for  Op- 
eration Desert  Storm.  Despite  the  recession, 
the  low-growth  provisions  have  not  been  in- 
voked. Given  the  tremendous  size  of  our  defi- 
cits and  the  added  interest  costs  that  come 
with  the  deficit  Congress  should  not  exceed 
the  discretionary  caps. 

The  Budget  caps  should  be  frozen  for  the 
first  three  years  of  this  program  to  match 
the  anticipated  start-up  period.  No  economy 
in  the  history  of  the  world  has  ever  righted 
Itself  by  reducing  services  to  Its  citizens. 
Every  major  Industrial  economy  has  fueled 
Its  way  to  recovery  through  increased  pro- 
ductivity, increased  wages,  and  a  correspond- 
ingly broader  tax  base.  We  have  aided  other 
countries  during  their  times  of  need  and  In- 
dustrial grrowth  and  they  have  succeeded.  We 
must  now  apply  the  same  formula  to  our  own 
recovery. 

Exhibit  w 
Emergency  Recovery  Appropriations 
To  the  extent  that  these  programs  require 
additional  outlays,  they  should  be  accounted 


for  in  an  emergency  recovery  appropriations 
trust  account.  Increased  revenues  from  the 
re-employment  increased  productivity  of  the 
workforce  should  be  applied  first  toward  the 
retirement  of  that  trust  account  and  then  to- 
ward deficit  reduction. 

Our  economic  recovery  investment  will  be 
directed  toward  capital  improvements  that 
will  make  the  future  more  productive.  To  en- 
sure that  we  do  not  add  further  to  the  na- 
tional debt,  we  should  freeze  over-all  discre- 
tionary spending  caps  at  FY  1992  levels  for 
three  years.  We  should  suspend  the  budget 
restrictions  to  account  for  the  additional 
necessary  emergency  recovery  appropria- 
tions, and  establish  for  their  accounting  the 
equivalent  of  a  capital  budget.  While  the  fed- 
eral consolidated  budget  does  not  have  a 
■capital  budget"  component,  many  think 
this  would  be  an  Important  addition  to  any 
budget  reform  package.  Under  the  Summit 
Budgetary  Agreement,  the  Congress  was 
given  the  emergency  authority  to  suspend 
the  limits  to  cope  with  a  recession.  We  in- 
voked those  exceptions  for  Desert  Storm  and 
we  should  do  no  less  for  our  domestic  emer- 
gency at  this  time. 

To  account  for  the  added  Investments  for 
economic  recovery  made  over  the  next  three 
years.  It  would  be  useful  and  helpful  to  cre- 
ate a  section  In  the  budget  wherein  expendi- 
tures for  recovery  would  be  treated  "AS  IF 
CAPITAL  EXPENDITURES.  "  By  definition, 
capital  expenditures  must  be  re-pald  or  am- 
ortized over  their  useful  lives.  This  capital 
expenditure  quite  appropriately  could  be  am- 
ortized by  the  Increased  personal  and  cor- 
porate tax  revenues  resulting  from  the  im- 
proved economy.  One  percent  of  unemploy- 
ment costs  almost  $40  billion  In  lost  reve- 
nues and  another  $5-10  billion  in  increased 
expenditures.  By  Improving  our  economic 
engine,  we  will  recover  these  funds  that  can 
be  used  to  repay  any  temporary  spending 
measures.  It  Is  my  view  that  separating 
these  funds  from  the  ordinary  debt  would  en- 
force a  wholesome  discipline,  and  would  pro- 
vide an  example  for  later  establishment  of  a 
capital  budget  in  our  regular  budget  process. 

Exhibit  X 
Monetary  policy 
Senators  Sasser  and   Sarbanes  have  pro- 
posed a  series  of  monetary  policy  Initiatives 
which  should  be  adopted  immediately: 

1.  Although  the  Federal  Reserve  lowered 
the  discount  rate  to  3.5%,  it  has  not  lowered 
the  federal  funds  rate  appreciably.  The  Fed 
should  move  Immediately  to  lower  the  fed- 
eral funds  rate  by  at  least  another  one-half 
percentage  point. 

2.  The  Treasury  should  immediately  shift 
toward  shorter  maturities  In  future  auctions 
of  government  securities,  and  the  Fed  should 
increase  its  holdings  of  long-term  securities. 
This  will  reduce  the  supply  of  long-term 
Treasury  securities,  raise  their  value,  and  re- 
duce the  long-term  Interest  rates  both  for 
the  government  and  for  capital  markets. 

3.  The  Federal  Reserve  should  provide  the 
leadership  necessary  to  convene  an  emer- 
gency meeting  of  the  G-7  finance  ministers 
and  central  bank  leaders  to  agree  upon  a  pro- 
gram for  worldwide  Interest  rate  reduction. 

The  PRESmmG  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  [Mr.  ROTH]. 

Mr.  ROTH.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Roth  pertaining 
to  the  introduction  of  S.  2172  are  lo- 
cated in  today's  Record  under  "State- 
ments on  Introduced  Bills  and  Joint 
Resolutions.") 


January  31,  1992 

NORMAN  LOCKMAN 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  my  home 
State  of  Delaware  is  fortunate  to  have 
a  fine  Pulitzer-prize-winning  political 
columnist  by  the  name  of  Norman 
Lockman. 

Of  course,  Mr.  Lockman  and  1  do  not 
agree  on  every  issue.  In  fact,  some- 
times we  stridently  disagree.  But  even 
on  those  occasions,  I  am  impressed  by 
his  insight,  by  his  ability  to  commu- 
nicate difficult  ideas  simply,  and  by  his 
dedication  to  fairness. 

Yesterday  morning.  Norm  Lockman 
offered  an  editorial  that  explains  the 
very  complex  political  differences  that 
exist  between  the  Republican  and 
Democratic  Parties  when  it  comes  to 
economic  policy.  What  I  find  most  in- 
triguing about  the  column  is  that  it 
not  only  captures  and  explains  the  ab- 
struse differences  concerning  econom- 
ics, but  it  captures  the  philosophical 
and  attitudinal  differences  as  well.  And 
it  discusses  these  differences  in  a  sim- 
ple and  straightforward  way. 

To  do  this,  Mr.  Lockman  uses  as  his 
metaphor  a  character  from  a  fairy- 
tale— the  goose  that  lays  the  golden 
egg  from  Jack  and  the  Beanstalk.  That 
goose,  in  the  editorial,  is  private 
money,  the  producer  of  jobs.  How  each 
party  wants  to  use  the  goose  distin- 
guishes the  differences  between  them, 
and  even  creates  their  inability  to 
work  together  for  the  good  of  those 
who  must  eventually  receive  the  gold- 
en eggs — the  American  people. 

Mr.  President,  Norm  Lockman  offers 
some  tremendous  wisdom  in  his  edi- 
torial, and  in  so  doing  allows  us  to  see 
ourselves  a  little  more  honestly.  But 
perhaps  more  importantly,  by  objec- 
tively framing  the  differences  that 
exist  between  us,  he  demonstrates  that 
for  the  well-being  of  all  Americans 
these  differences  can,  and  must,  be 
overcome. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Lockman's  editorial  be  printed  in  its 
entirety  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

No  Need  to  be  Kicking  Golden  Goose 
(By  Norman  A.  Lockman) 

Washington.— Talk  about  poor  commu- 
nications. Republicans  and  Democrats  were 
in  the  same  room  for  President  Bush's  State 
of  the  Union  speech  Tuesday  night,  but  I'm 
not  sure  they  were  on  the  same  planet  philo- 
sophically. 

The  problem  is  that  the  president  was 
talking  about  private  money,  and  Demo- 
crats, as  a  philosophical  group,  really  don't 
get  the  concept  of' private  money  as  a  pro- 
ducer of  jobs. 

Basically,  here  is  the  problem  with  the 
State  of  the  Union  dialogue  on  Capitol  Hill. 

President  Bush  says  to  Democrats  in  Con- 
gress, "If  you  like  golden  eggs,  then  stop 
kicking  the  golden  goose.  Feed  it." 

The  Democrats  In  Congress  say  back,  "The 
golden  goose  doesn't  deserve  to  be  fed.  It 
hasn't  been  laying  the  golden  eggs  in  our 
backyard." 

Bush  wants  a  cut  in  the  capital  gains  tax: 
a  permanent  tax  credit  for  industrial  re- 
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search  and  development,  a  15  percent  Invest- 
ment tax  allowance;  a  liberalized  passive 
loss  rule  for  real  estate  developers;  all  gold- 
en goose  food. 

House  Speaker  Thomas  S.  Foley,  a  pay- 
roller  of  the  old  order,  won't  hear  of  It. 

"We  will  insist  that  this  time  the  benefits 
must  go  to  the  working  families,  not  to  the 
privileged,"  he  said  in  his  response  to  the 
president.  "The  president  said  when  you  aim 
at  the  well  off,  you  usually  hit  the  little  guy. 
The  truth  is  for  12  years  they  (presumably  he 
means  the  rich  or  Republicans)  have  been 
promising  to  help  the  little  guy  and  then 
giving  all  the  breaks  to  the  well  off.  And  It 
Is  time  that  that  stopped." 

What  needs  to  be  stopped,  Mr.  Speaker,  is 
the  payroUer  mentality  about  money.  Most 
of  us  who  have  never  dealt  with  money  ex- 
cept as  a  paycheck  don't  think  of  it  as  any- 
thing other  than  a  limited  possession,  given 
begrudgingly  by  people  who  don't  deserve  it. 

Money  does.  Indeed,  trickle  down.  More  ac- 
curately. It  circulates,  and  If  there  is  not 
enough  at  the  top  of  the  cycle.  It  won't  build 
up  enough  momentum  to  make  it  pass  the 
bottom,  and  the  economy  stalls.  It's  really 
not  that  complicated. 

Mr.  Foley  worries  about  doing  "favors"  for 
the  richest  1  percent  of  taxpayers.  Where,  I 
wonder,  does  he  think  their  money  goes?  To 
yachts  and  mansions  I  suspect.  No  matter 
how  many  yachts  and  mansions  the  1- 
percenters  own,  most  of  their  money  Is  In- 
vested in  things  that  will  make  it  multiply. 
When  the  entrepreneurs  are  able  to  produce, 
they  hire  people.  That's  what  keeps  the 
economy  running.  That's  why  you  need  to 
make  It  more  productive  for  the  l-percenters 
to  Invest  their  money  In  things  that  make 
more  money. 

Democrats  in  Congress  would  prefer  to 
shortcut  this  process  by  taking  a  significant 
portion  of  the  investment  profits  from  the  1- 
percenters  and  giving  It  directly  to  we 
payrollers  as  some  kind  of  class  benefit.  It  Is. 
however,  not  a  very  smart  strategy  in  the 
real  world. 

Unfortunately,  our  Democratic  team  in 
Congress  doesn't  really  believe  in  the  dy- 
namics of  risk  and  opportunity.  If  they  did 
they  would  go  ahead  and  feed  the  damn 
goose  and  then  figure  out  ways  to  make  It 
want  to  lay  its  golden  eggs  In  the  right 
place.  What  the  Democratic  team  really  be- 
lieves In  Is  egalitarianism,  the  doctrine  of 
the  right  to  equal  results.  They  want  regular 
geese  to  be  able'  to  produce  golden  eggs  just 
like  the  "privileged"  ones. 

TKis  may  be  a  naive  political  concept,  but 
it  is  the  bedrock  of  the  Democratic  Party's 
reason  for  being. 

Republicans  want  to  try  remedies  from  an 
array  of  choices  that  promise  to  make  more 
money  for  the  money  suppliers.  Democrats 
want  to  deprive  the  money  suppliers  supply 
of  money.  Workers  seldom  worry  much  about 
where  the  money  for  their  factories  comes 
from.  Many  assume  they  somehow  pay  for 
themselves,  existing  by  and  for  themselves. 
Therefore  it  becomes  difficult  to  figure  out 
why  a  substantial  portion  of  the  money  that 
comes  from  a  factory's  products  should  go  to 
individuals  who  don't  sweat  on  the  produc- 
tion line. 

The  reason  is  simple.  Their  money,  called 
working  capital.  Is  what  keeps  the  factories 
running.  Until  Congress  gives  working  cap- 
ital the  same  respect  as  working  people,  the 
economy  will  continue  to  languish. 

We  may  not  like  the  golden  goose,  but  It 
sure  Is  stupid  not  to  feed  it. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum  has  been  suggested. 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Kohl).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  just  prior 
to  the  beginning  of  the  session,  I  led  a 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  Del- 
egation, which  included  Senators 
Thurmond.  Levin,  and  Mack,  to  the 
newly  created  States  of  Russia. 
Kazakhstan,  and  Ukraine,  three  of  the 
four  members  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Independent  States  possessing  nuclear 
weapons  previously  controlled  by  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  purpose  of  this  mis- 
sion was  to  assess  the  overall  political 
and  economic  situation  of  the  Com- 
monwealth and  to  discuss  with  officials 
the  status  and  future  plans  for  the  nu- 
clear weapons— both  strategic  and  tac- 
tical—located in  these  republics.  The 
delegation  has  completed  its  trip  re- 
port and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  text  of  the  report  be  printed  in  the 
Record  following  my  remarks,  along 
with  our  letter  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  and  addi- 
tional comments  by  this  Senator  and 
those  of  Senator  Levin. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President.  Lincoln 
Steffins.  when  asked  by  American 
statesman  Bernard  Baruch  about  his 
visit  to  postrevolutionary  Communist 
Russia,  once  replied:  "I  have  been  over 
into  the  future,  and  it  works." 

This  past  year  the  world  watched  in 
astonished  disbelief  and  euphoria  as 
another  revolution  shook  the  world, 
forcing  us  again  to  cast  our  eyes  to  the 
future  and  the  fate  of  a  people.  The 
revolutions  of  1917  and  1991  are  epochal 
events,  milestones  by  which  to  judge 
the  beginning  and  end  of  this  remark- 
able, and  sometimes  tumultuous,  cen- 
tury. 

The  Bolshevik  Revolution  of  1917  was 
an  outgrowth  of  a  world  war  that  had 
vanquished  the  Russian  state.  In  an  en- 
vironment of  profound  deprivation,  a 
civil  war  was  fought  and  the  Com- 
munist state  was  born.  The  revolution 
of  1991  was  also  an  outgrowth  of  need 
and  war.  The  Soviet  Nation,  its  econ- 
omy bled  lifeless  by  state  policies  of 
brutal  collectivization  and  command 
markets,  has  seen  better  days  but  now 
has  ended.  The  Communist  ideology 
that  had  fueled  the  cold  war  against 
the  West  had  been  stripped  of  Its  ve- 
neer, revealing  a  legacy  of  rule  that 
had  imprisoned  the  minds  and  shackled 
the  bodies  of  its  people.  When  Alexan- 
der Solzhenitsyn  writes  in  the  "Gulag 
Archipelago  "  of  the  "History  of  Our 
Sewage  Disposal  System  "  he  is  using  a 
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polgn4nt  metaphor  to  describe  the  per- 
enslavement,  and  torture  en- 
by  millions  in  order  to  quench 
perverse   paranoia  of  Communist 
over  the  decades, 
recount  this  chapter  of  history  be- 
I  believe  it  provides  valuable  in- 
fer those  who  look  to  a  future 
democracy   has   replaced   com- 
muniatn.  free  markets  take  the  place  of 
command  economies,   and   one  super- 
dissolves   into    15   independent 
The  people  of  the  former  Soviet 
have  endured  the  hardships  of 
wbrld  wars,  famine,  and  70  years  of 
Comniunist  rule.  Their  relatives  before 
overcame    autocratic    rule    and 
Therir  patience  and  strength 
proven  and  has  become  part  of 
cultural  identity.   But  how  will 
in  their  perseverance  toward 
futile  of  democracy  and  free  enter- 

oncepts  foreign  to  them? 
Having  just  returned  from  the  new 
Comnionwealth,  I  find  myself  question- 
premise  of  the  statement  made 
arlier  context:  "I  have  been  over 
future,  and  it  works."  Though 
future  of  the  Commonwealth  is  in- 
p  remising,  it  is  debatable  whether 
demo<|-acy  and  capitalism  will  prevail 
today's   grim   economic    condi- 
Whether  the  future  works  in  the 
Cemm  on  wealth  States  is  far  from  cer- 
rhe  hurdles  leading  to  success 
st^ibility  are  indeed  formidable, 
spending  a  week  in  the  cities  of 
Russia:  Chelyabinsk,  Russia: 
Ata,     Kazakhstan:     and    Kiev. 
I  offer  the  following  abbre- 
assessment. 

area  of  political  reforms,  the 
ic  of  Russia  is,  at  present,  filling 
5f  the  political  vacuum  left  with 
di  (solution  of  the  Soviet  Union.  It 
a  suraed   the   Soviet  seat  on   the 
Security  Council   and  is  in   the 
of  consolidating  possession  and 
of  all  Soviet  nuclear  weapons 
its  borders  by  1994. 
unclear  whether  the  Common- 
itself  will  survive.  It  may  serve 
little  more  than  a  transitional  body 
complete  independence  of  indi- 
member  states  while  common 
weapons   and   economic    con- 
ire  resolved.  Nationalism  is  evi- 
the  new  independent  republics; 
inderstandable.  it  is  hoped  such 
spread  to  a  military  threat  to 
neighljoring  republics  or  other  coun- 
tries. 
The 
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political    survival    of    Russian 

Yeltsin  is  far  from  certain. 

Dfficials  the  delegation  met  with 

a  second  coup  attempt  in  the 

fjiture.  Pockets  of  support  for  the 

Centralized  Soviet  Government 

evident.  On  our  journey  to  the 

secret      military      city      of 

a    portrait    of   Lenin 

in   the   airport   lounge   and   the 

garrison  guarding  the  city's 

facilities  flew  the  Red  Soviet 
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democratic  reforms.  In  testimony  to 
this  precarious  political  situation, 
former  Soviet  Foreign  Minister  Eduard 
Shevardnadze  in  his  meeting  with  the 
delegation  called  the  climate  gloomy, 
to  use  his  words,  and  offered  the  belief 
that  the  threat  of  authoritarian  rule  is 
greater  today  than  before  last  yeaws 
coup. 

It  is  clear,  however,  that  a  genera- 
tion of  leaders  throughout  the  Com- 
monwealth have  dedicated  their  lives 
to  seeing  that  democracy  and  a  free 
market  economy  survive.  Throughout 
our  meetings  with  officials  in  the  three 
republics  I  heard  a  consistent  call  for 
closer  ties  and  cooperation  between  the 
United  States  and  the  individual  repub- 
lics. 

On  the  issue  of  nuclear  weapons, 
progress  is  being  made  to  remove  all 
tactical  nuclear  weapons  from  Ukraine, 
Byelorus,  and  Kazakhstan  by  July  1  of 
this  year  and  all  strategic  weapons  by 
the  end  of  1994,  though  some  potential 
problems  of  transportation,  storage, 
and  dismantlement  remain  and  there  is 
some  potential  footdragging  with  re- 
gard to  the  removal  of  ICBM's  in 
Kazakhstan. 

While  these  weapons  are  being  dis- 
armed prior  to  transport,  the  consoli- 
dation and  storage  of  the  nuclear  war- 
heads is  taking  place  in  Russia.  Actual 
warhead  dismantlement  will  also  take 
place  in  Russia  and  may.  based  on  ex- 
isting technical  capacity,  stretch  well 
into  the  next  century. 

Russian  officials  we  met  with  con- 
sistently stated  that  they  have  the 
technical  expertise  and  facilities  to 
dismantle  these  weapons  but  lack  the 
infrastructure  to  safely  store  the  sur- 
plus nuclear  material. 

Due  in  part  to  its  experience  in 
Chernobyl.  Ukraine  is  following  an  ex- 
peditious path  toward  being  free  of  nu- 
clear weapons  during  the  transition  pe- 
riod through  1994.  Assurances  were 
given  to  the  delegation  that  they  are 
moving  toward  a  safeguard  system 
whereby  any  one  of  the  four  presidents 
where  nuclear  weapons  are  stationed 
could  prevent  the  use  of  any  Common- 
wealth nuclear  weapons  until  final  con- 
solidation of  weapons  in  Russia  is 
achieved  in  1994.  As  of  now.  however, 
this  veto  system  is  not  technically 
operational. 

Officials  of  the  Russian  Ministry  of 
Atomic  Power  and  industry  expressed 
an  interest  in  obtaining  United  States 
financial  assistance,  presumably  from 
the  $400-million  technical  assistance 
package  approved  by  Congress  last  fall, 
to  complete  construction  of  a  facility 
in  Chelyabinsk-66  for  the  reprocessing 
of  weapons-grade  plutonium  and  ura- 
nium into  fuel  rods  for  commercial  nu- 
clear reactors.  I  recommend  that  my 
colleagues  examine  the  trip  report  for 
a  more  detailed  description  of  the  facil- 
ity and  proposed  joint  government  ven- 
ture. 

I  found  no  definite  evidence  during 
our  trip  of  atomic  mercenaries  or  a 


brain  drain  of  scientists  to  Third  World 
Nations,  though  all  officials  we  met 
with  are  concerned  that  the  tempta- 
tion to  take  lucrative  offers  is  great 
and  requires  an  innovative  solution  to 
prevent  the  proliferation  of  nuclear  ex- 
pertise. 

On  other  military  matters,  I  found 
each  Republic  committed  to  civilian 
control  of  the  military  while  the  old- 
line  military  is  supporting  a  unified 
command  of  conventional  forces.  Indi- 
vidual Republics,  in  particular, 
Ukraine,  are  critical  of  the  concept,  in- 
tent instead,  on  forming  their  own  con- 
ventional forces.  No  more  evident  is 
this  struggle  over  control  of  military 
personnel  and  equipment  than  in  the 
ongoing  dispute  between  Russia  and 
Ukraine  over  the  Black  Sea  Fleet. 

Conversion  of  the  military-industrial 
complex  in  the  Commonwealth — which 
totals  7  million  workers  and  1,100  fac- 
tories— will  be  difficult  but  necessary, 
resulting  in  high  unemployment.  Both 
Russia  and  Ukraine,  where  most  of 
these  facilities  are  located,  are  re- 
questing international  assistance  in 
this  area. 

In  the  area  of  the  economy,  the 
shortage  of  food  is  a  problem  of  both 
distribution  and  production.  The  dele- 
gation heard  reports  that  the  hoarding 
of  food  has  increased  since  the  lifting 
of  price  controls.  Food  supplies  in  Mos- 
cow were  scarce:  in  Alma  Ata,  fair:  in 
Kiev,  better  but  prices  were  high,  hav- 
ing, on  average,  tripled  in  the  days  pre- 
ceding our  arrival. 

The  consensus  in  Russia  is  that 
President  Yeltsin  needs  a  couple  of 
years  to  succeed  with  an  economic  plan 
toward  a  free  market  system.  In  the 
short  term,  the  Republics  are  in  dire 
need  of  medical  supplies,  herbicides, 
and  animal  fodder.  Long-term  eco- 
nomic restructuring  will  be  difficult 
with  the  privatization  of  land,  farms, 
and  businesses  being  extremely  com- 
plicated yet  crucial  to  success. 

At  present,  the  United  States  is  lag- 
ging behind  European  nations  in  ex- 
panding trade  with  the  Commonwealth. 
Until  the  ruble  is  made  convertible 
currency,  barter,  joint  ventures,  and 
other  innovative  trading  concepts  are 
the  most  appropriate  tools  as  we  look 
to  expand  our  Nation's  business  rela- 
tionship with  the  new  States. 

Our  efforts  and  those  of  other  nations 
in  bringing  about  sound  and  productive 
economies  in  the  Commonwealth  may 
be  the  difference  in  seeing  that  demo- 
cratic rule  survives  in  these  new  na- 
tions as  prices  outpace  wages  and  mili- 
tary conversion  lengthens  unemploy- 
ment lines.  Political  stability  is  tied 
directly  to  the  economic  state  of  the 
Commonwealth.  What  hangs  in  the  bal- 
ance is  the  future  of  a  remarkable 
democratic  revolution  that  liberated 
Eastern  Europe  and  brought  down  the 
Berlin  Wall. 

Mr.  President,  I  recommend  the  full 
report,  which  will  be  printed  following 


these  remarks,  be  studied  by  my  col- 
leagues as  part  of  the  overall  con- 
centration and  interest  that  we  in  the 
Congress  must  take  toward  this  chal- 
lenge that  has  presented  itself  to  us 
and  to  the  world. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 
Exhibit  l 

U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  DC.  January  31. 1992. 
Hon.  Sam  Nunn, 

Chairman.  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee, 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Sam:  I  am  pleased  to  provide  you 
with  the  trip  report  on  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee  delegation's  visit  to 
Russia,  Kazakhstan  and  Ukraine.  The  mis- 
sion of  the  delegation,  which  I  headed,  was 
to  assess  the  overall  political  and  economic 
situation  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Independ- 
ent States  and  to  discuss  the  status  and  fu- 
ture plans  for  the  nuclear  weapons— both 
strategic  and  tactical— located  in  these  three 
republics. 

The  enclosed  report  discusses  the  itinerary 
and  program  of  the  delegation  trip,  provides 
overall  findings  on  the  political  and  eco- 
nomic situation,  evaluates  the  status  of  nu- 
clear weapons  and  other  military  matters, 
and  concludes  with  a  section  of  general  rec- 
ommendations. An  appendix  of  additional 
views  by  individual  senators  follows  the 
main  report. 

This  trip  was  timely  and  informative.  The 
first-hand  observations  and  face-to-face 
meetings  we  had  during  our  six  day  visit  to 
the  Commonwealth  will  prove  invaluable  as 
the  Committee  continues  to  tailor  our  na- 
tional security  policy  to  reflect  the  remark- 
able changes  taking  place  in  the  former  So- 
viet Union. 

With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

JIM  EXON, 

U.S.  Senator. 

Trip  Report:  Senate  armed  Services  Com- 
mittee Delegation's  Visit  to  Russia. 
Kazakhstan  and  Ukraine,  January  15-20, 
1992 

Purpose.  Itinerary  and  Program.  A  delega- 
tion representing  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee  visited  Russia,  Kazakhstan  and 
Ukraine  on  a  fact-finding  mission  January 
15-20,  1992.  The  purpose  of  the  visit  was  to  as- 
sess the  overall  military,  political  and  eco- 
nomic situation  in  three  of  the  four  republics 
possessing  nuclear  weapons,  and  to  discuss 
the  status  and  future  plans  for  the  nuclear 
weapons— both  strategic  and  tactical— lo- 
cated In  these  republics.  The  delegation  was 
headed  by  Senator  Jim  Elxon  (D-Nebraska) 
and  included  Senators  Strom  Thurmond  (R^ 
South  Carolina).  Carl  Levin  (I>-Michigan) 
and  Connie  Mack  (R^Florida). 

The  first  stop  was  Moscow.  Following  a 
briefing  by  Ambassador  Robert  Strauss,  the 
delegation  met  with  representatives  of  the 
Defense  and  Security  Committee  and  then 
with  representatives  of  the  International  Re- 
lations Committee  of  the  Russian  Supreme 
Soviet  (parliament)  in  the  Russian  Repub- 
lic's "White  House."  The  delegation  was  re- 
ceived by  Vice  President  of  the  Russian 
Academy  of  Sciences  Yevgeniy  Velikov,  by 
chief  arms  control  negotiator  (and  former 
Soviet  Deputy  Foreign  Minister)  Aleksey 
Obokhov.  It  met  with  Acting  Minister  of 
Atomic  Power  and  Industry  Nikipelov  and 
the  senior  leadership  of  that  Ministry.  The 
delegation  exchanged  views  with  senior  Rus- 
sian officials  at  a  luncheon  hosted  by  Ambas- 
sador Strauss,   and  at  an   informal   dinner 


which  the  delegation  hosted  for  Russian 
guests.  The  delegation  was  received  by 
former  Soviet  Foreign  Minister  Eduard 
Shevardnadze. 

On  January  17th,  after  receiving  special 
clearances  from  several  Russian  ministries, 
the  delegation  flew  to  the  city  of 
Chelyabinsk,  a  military-industrial  center  lo- 
cated in  the  Ural-mountain  region  of  the 
Russian  Federation.  Accompanied  by  re- 
gional officials  as  well  as  by  the  officials  of 
the  Ministry  of  Atomic  Power  and  Industry, 
the  delegation  was  taken  by  bus  to  a  closed, 
tightly  guarded  city  of  84,000  residents, 
known  only  by  its  post  office  box  address, 
"Chelyabinsk-65."  There,  the  group  (the  first 
Senate  delegation  to  be  admitted  to  this 
city)  was  shown  facilities  that  could  be  used 
to  reprocess  weapons-grade  plutonium  and 
uranium  into  fuel  for  commercial  nuclear  re- 
actors. It  was  also  shown  storage  pool  for 
spent  nuclear  reactor  fuel  rods  and  a  facility 
which  classifies  radioactive  waste  materials. 

The  delegation  then  proceeded  to  Alma- 
Ata,  the  capital  of  the  Central  Asian  Repub- 
lic of  Kazakhstan.  The  delegation  was  re- 
ceived by  Kazakh  Foreign  Minister 
Suleymenov,  the  Deputy  Defense  Minister, 
and  the  Deputy  Chairman  of  the  Kazakh  Su- 
preme Soviet,  along  with  eight  senior  mem- 
bers of  the  Supreme  Soviet,  including  a 
Kazakh  scientist  specializing  in  questions  of 
nuclear  deterrence. 

The  delegation's  final  stop  was  Kiev,  the 
capital  of  Ukraine.  Following  a  briefing  by 
American  Charge  d'affairee  John  Gunderson, 
the  group  was  received  by  Ukrainian  Presi- 
dent Kravchuk,  by  Minister  of  Defense 
Morozov,  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Supreme 
Soviet  Committee  on  Defense  and  Security, 
and  by  Foreign  Minister  Zlenko. 

In  addition  to  meetings  with  senior  offi- 
cials, the  delegation  surveyed  food  stores, 
farmers'  markets  and  other  retail  outlets  in 
the  three  capital  cities.  It  visited  two  pri- 
vately-owned restaurants  and  held  numerous 
conversations  at  each  stop,  utilizing  Rus- 
sian-speaking Senate  staff  members  accom- 
panying the  delegation. 

The  meetings  were  cordial,  unusually  pro- 
ductive, and  often  marked  by  an  unprece- 
dented degree  of  openness. 

Overall  Findings:  Political  Situation.  These 
three  newly-independent  republics  currently 
are  struggling  toward  democracy,  pluralism 
and  a  market  economic  system.  While  Russia 
is  recognized  as  the  "continuation"  of  the 
former  Soviet  Union,  relative  to  the  Soviet 
Union's  status  as  a  permanent  member  of 
the  United  Nations  Security  Council  and  of 
its  possession  of  strategic  nuclear  weapons. 
it  was  evident  that  distinctly  different  coun- 
tries are  now  emerging,  particularly  in  the 
case  of  Ukraine.  The  newly- founded  "Com- 
monwealth of  Independent  States"  (CIS)  ex- 
ists essentially  in  name  only.  Although  some 
officials  underscored  the  important  role  it 
could  play  in  such  areas,  as  strategic  nuclear 
weapons  and  trade  among  CIS  republics,  its 
future  is  decidedly  unclear. 

The  delegation  heard  widely  differing  as- 
sessments of  the  political  durability  of  Rus- 
sian President  Boris  Yeltsin.  Some  felt  that 
he  would  soon  fall  because  his  government's 
economic  reform  has  failed  to  produce  an  im- 
provement in  living  conditions.  Others  pre- 
dicted a  second  coup  attempt  within  months. 
Former  Soviet  Foreign  Minister 
Shevardnadze,  for  example,  warned  that  the 
threat  of  authoritarian  rule  was  greater 
today  than  before  the  August  1991  coup  at- 
tempt. Still  others  felt  that  Yeltsin  and  his 
advisors  would  demonstrate  the  leadership 
needed  to  guide  Russia  through  its  current 


difficult  transition  period.  This  will  depend 
largely  upon  his  success  in  stabilizing  the 
economy  and  in  dealing  with  the  military. 

Signs  of  change  were  evident  throughout 
our  visit.  We  met  with  officials  who  had  just 
assumed  their  positions,  others  who  were 
about  to  be  promoted,  and  still  others  who 
were  not  sure  what  position  they  currently 
held.  In  Moscow  and  Kiev,  new  Republic  flags 
were  flying.  In  Alma-Ata.  a  new  flag  was  ap- 
proved during  our  visit.  At  the  same  time, 
vestiges  of  the  former  Russian-dominated 
Soviet  empire  were  evident  throughout  the 
trip.  The  security  garrison  at  the  secret 
military-industrial  city  of  Chelyabinsk-65 
was  still  flying  the  old  Soviet  flag,  as  if  to 
protest  the  USSR's  break-up.  Statues  and 
portraits  of  Lenin  were  in  evidence  at  each 
stop.  In  Kiev,  the  Lenin  statue  had  been  re- 
moved from  the  main  square,  but  in  Alma- 
Ata  officials  were  inclined  to  keep  his  statue 
as  part  of  their  history.  However,  the  group 
was  told  in  Alma-Ata  that  the  city's  Lenin 
Prospekt  and  Karl  Marx  Street  would  soon 
be  renamed.  A  large  portrait  of  Lenin  dis- 
appeared from  the  wall  of  Chelyabinsk  air- 
port, shortly  after  the  delegation  com- 
mended on  its  prominence. 

Concerns  about  the  possible  emergence  of 
differing  national  interests  among  the  repub- 
lics of  the  CIS  were  expressed  in  each  cap- 
ital. Russians  were  troubled  by  Ukrainian 
nationalism:  Kazakh  and  Ukrainian  officials 
clearly  were  worried  about  power  and  asser- 
tiveness  of  Russian  nationalism  and  the  ap- 
parent restiveness  of  former  Soviet  military 
establishment.  The  current  dispute  over  the 
Black  Sea  Fleet  has  brought  the  tensions  out 
in  the  open.  In  fact,  criticism  was  leveled  at 
St.  Petersburg  Mayor  Sobchak  for  his  par- 
ticularly sharp  attack  against  Ukraine.  Vir- 
tually everyone  the  delegation  encountered, 
officials  and  non-offlcials  alike,  admire  the 
United  States  and  favored  an  open,  mutually 
beneficial  relationship  with  our  country. 

Overall  Findings:  Economic  Situation.  Worry 
about  high  prices,  shortages,  and  an  uncer- 
tain economic  future  were  palpable  at  each 
stop.  The  value  of  the  ruble  against  Western 
currencies  has  declined  to  the  point  that 
newspapers  cost  less  than  one  penny,  an  ex- 
cellent seat  at  the  opera  costs  about  seven 
cents,  and  a  round-trip  flight  between  Kiev 
and  Moscow  costs  less  than  one  dollar.  Spi- 
raling  prices  for  average  wage-earners  and 
pensioners  have  become  staggering.  For  ex- 
ample, the  price  of  bread  has  increased  10- 
fold  within  twelve  months. 

Despite  drastic  price  reforms  in  early  Jan- 
uary, little  desirable  food  was  available  in 
the  state  stores.  In  Moscow,  the  delegation 
saw  long  lines  for  margarine  and  sugar.  The 
selection  of  meat  and  fish  was  extremely 
poor.  Food  was  plentiful  in  farmers'  markets 
but  at  very  high  prices  and  somewhat  lim- 
ited selection.  For  instance,  at  the  central 
market  in  Kiev  beef  cost  about  50  rubles  per 
pound;  fresh  tomatoes  were  about  100  rubles 
per  pound — while  the  average  household  in- 
come is  around  600  rubles  monthly  and  pen- 
sions average  around  200  rubles  monthly. 
Chelyabinsk,  an  industrial  city  of  1.2  mil- 
lion, suffers  from  shortages  of  sugar,  meat, 
dairy  products  and  sometimes  bread.  Re- 
gional officials  said  that  free  soup  kitchens 
recently  were  opened  to  feed  children  and 
the  elderly.  While  the  group  heard  of  no  in- 
stances of  serious  popular  unrest  in  the 
cities  it  visited,  no  one  knew  when  patience 
might  give  way  to  signincant  manifestations 
of  frustration  and  anger. 

There  was  nothing  to  suggest  starvation  in 
the  major  cities,  and  many  residents  had 
horded  food  in  anticipation  of  the  January 
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Likes.  Indeed,  a  senior  Russian  sci- 
told  the  delegation  he  had  accumu- 
'.  private  stockpile  of  hundreds  of 
of  potatoes.  Tensions  clearly  will  in- 
if  individual  food  supplies  run  out  be- 
reform  can  bring  new  supplies 
to  the  market  at  affordable  prices. 

of  land  and  commercial  en- 
is  hindered  by  high  taxes,  stubborn 
sctjool  bureaucrats  and  a  lingering  egali- 
mentality.     Officials     in     Moscow, 
and  Kiev  asked  for  U.S.  help 
nf  litary  conversion.  Officials  in  each  of 
republics  hoped  for  close  economic 
the  United  States  across  the  board 
indicated  they  would  welcome  trade  on  a 
)asis  or  otherwise. 

Findings:  Status  of  Nuclear  Weapons. 
delegation  was  told  that  encouraging 
has  been  made  in  transporting  tac- 
liiclear  warheads  to  Russia  for  even- 
dtsmantling.  in  accord  with  the  com- 
1th  agreement  reached  in  Minsk  in 
In  particular,  officials  in  Ukraine 
determined  to  meet  the  agreed  dead- 
July  1.  1992  for  shipping  all  tactical 
to  Russia.  Knowledgeable  officials 
Ministry  of  Atomic  Power  and  Indus- 
that  tactical  weapons  were  ren- 
noperable  at  their  deployment  sites 
shipment.   According  to  officials  of 
Kflnistry  and  other  informed  sources, 
thousand  warheads  have  been  dis- 
in   Russia  since  1985.   An   inter- 
group  was  formed  on  January  14.  1992 
problems  stemming  from  the  ship- 
iismantling  and  storage  of  fissionable 
from  tactical  nuclear  weaipons.  Offi- 
iidicated  they  did  not  need  U.S.  tech- 
afsistance  with  dismantling  but  would 
help  with  transportation  and  stor- 
well  as  with  nonproliferation  of  weap- 
te^hnology.  Officials  of  the  Ministry  of 
Power  and  Industry  were  anxious  to 
U.S.  support  (they  said  they  needed 
170  million)  to  complete  a  facility  at 
for  conversion   of  weapons- 
jlutonium   and  uranium   for  certain 
reactors, 
same  time,  several  well-informed 
in  Moscow  said  they  felt  military 
the  location  and  accountabil- 
t  ictical  nuclear  weapons  was  not  high- 
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status  of  strategic  nuclear  weapons 
complex.  For  example,  the  delega- 
contradictory  views  on  the  future 
systems  in  Alma-Ata.  Some  officials 
strong  anti-nuclear  sentiment  stem- 
from  hazards  created  by  the 
Semip^atinsk  nuclear  test  facility  in  north- 
ern Kazakhstan.  Others  emphasized 
Kazakl  stan's  geopolitical  location  between 
Isfge  nuclear  powers — Russia  to  the 
China  to  the  southest — and  openly 
they  would  not  surrender  strategic 
weapons  located  in  the  republic 
ilussia   and   China   retained    similar 


political  and  military  officials  in 

emphasized  their  determination  to 

all  strategic  nuclear  weapons  from 

by  1994.  no  matter  what  other  repub- 

with  such  weapons.  They  said  they 

disable    the    warheads    on    strategic 

if  the  systems  could  not  be  removed 

These  offlcials  also  described 

civilian  controls  over  the  launch  of 

c  weapons:  a  special  telephone  net- 

1  ow  links  the  four  "nuclear"   presi- 

!0  that  they  can  confer  immediately 

situation.  At  present,  only  Rus- 

^resident    Yeltsin    can    authorize    a 

although  this  power  reportedly  was 


sch  sdule. 


granted  to  him  by  the  other  Commonwealth 
members  with  the  proviso  that  they  would 
be  given  a  special  device  by  which  each  of 
them  could  technically  prevent  a  launch. 
That  device  was  not  yet  installed.  Ukrainian 
offlcials  said  they  would  not  participate  in 
this  system  once  strategic  systems  had  been 
removed  from  their  soil. 

The  delegation  found  no  specific  evidence 
of  proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons  or  weap- 
ons expertise.  Officials  agreed  on  the  poten- 
tial seriousness  of  the  problem  and  welcomed 
cooperation  with  the  United  States  on  meas- 
ures to  cope  with  it. 

A  knowledgeable  Russian  official  conceded 
that  strategic  weapons  modernization  was 
underway  but  insisted  it  was  being  con- 
ducted within  the  provisions  of  the  START 
Treaty.  Another  well  informed  source  indi- 
cated that  continuing  modernization  pro- 
grams stemmed  from  conservatives  within 
the  military-industrial  complex  who  were 
still  concerned  over  maintaining  parity  with 
the  United  States.  According  to  this  source, 
modernization  would  continue  even  if  Boris 
Yeltsin  ordered  its  cessation. 

Overall  Findings:  Other  Military  Issues. 
Many  contacts  voiced  concern  over  anti- 
democratic tendencies  among  traditionalists 
in  the  military  establishment.  One  source 
said  that  morale  was  so  poor  in  military 
units  that  unit  commanders  were  not  re- 
sponding to  orders  from  above,  and  only  the 
strategic  forces  maintained  good  discipline, 
at  least  for  the  moment.  At  the  same  time, 
this  source  said  that  material  need  to  main- 
tain strategic  nuclear  systems  was  not  being 
received  at  the  weapons  sites  and  was  creat- 
ing dangerous  local  situations.  Another 
source  said  that  the  military  establishment 
scoffed  at  the  notion  of  a  "commonwealth"" 
of  independent  republics.  Ukrainian  officials 
downplayed  the  dispute  between  Ukraine  and 
Russia  over  the  Black  Sea  fleet,  noting  that 
Ukraine  only  wanted  the  capability  to  de- 
fend its  coastline,  maritime  borders  and  ter- 
ritorial waters,  and  would  not  conduct  oper- 
ations outside  of  the  Black  Sea.  These  offi- 
cials felt  the  issue  had  been  defused  by  Rus- 
sia's agreement  to  divide  the  fleet.  However, 
they  anticipated  difficult  negotiations  with 
Russia  over  the  specific  allocation  of  naval 
assets. 

Ukrainian  officials  were  critical  of  Boris 
Yeltsin's  support  for  a  unified  military  es- 
tablishment for  the  entire  Commonwealth. 
They  said  Ukraine  would  proceed  with  its 
plans  to  create  a  modest  Ukrainian  military 
establishment,  including  ground,  air  and 
naval  forces. 

General  Recommendations.  The  delegation 
found  this  trip  to  be  timely  and  informative. 
The  delegation  offers  the  following  general 
recommendations  for  United  States  policy 
toward  the  republic  of  the  CIS: 

(DA  smooth  transition  from  totalitarian- 
ism to  democracy,  pluralism  and  a  market 
economy  is  far  from  assured.  The  United 
States  has  a  unique  and  probably  perishable 
opportunity  to  foster  this  transition,  al- 
though the  volatility  of  the  process  calls  for 
prudence  in  the  way  assistance  is  rendered. 

(2)  In  the  political-military  field,  the  re- 
publics we  visited  are  anxious  to  learn  of  our 
oversight  procedures  and  to  have  our  advice. 
Democi-atic  forces  are  looking  to  the  United 
States  for  support:  this  is  an  opportunity  we 
must  not  miss. 

("3)  In  the  economic  field,  these  republics 
want  U.S.  economic  investment,  particularly 
in  the  form  of  joint  ventures.  They  are  open 
to  barter  arrangements.  They  emphasize 
their  need  for  our  involvement  in  military 
conversion,  which  they  believe  can  be  mutu- 


ally beneficial.  Measured  cooperation  in  all 
these  areas  can  serve  our  national  security 
interests. 

(4)  One  example  of  military  conversion  was 
the  appeal  by  the  Russian  Ministry  of  Atom- 
ic Power  and  Industry  for  U.S.  investment  in 
the  CheIyabinsk-65  Plutonium  and  uranium 
reprocessing  facility.  The  delegation  was  not 
in  a  position  to  judge  the  technical  merits  of 
this  proposal  but  believes  this  and  other 
such  options  should  be  promptly  and  fully 
Investigated  by  the  Administration  and  Con- 
gress. 

(5)  The  delegation  found  widespread  appre- 
ciation for  the  two  Congressional  initia- 
tives—on transportation  of  humanitarian  aid 
and  assistance  in  weapons  destruction — 
adopted  with  broad  bipartisan  support  by  the 
last  session  of  Congress.  The  delegation's 
overall  findings  confirmed  the  wisdom  of 
providing  the  Administration  with  these  au- 
thorities. However,  there  are  uncertainties 
about  CIS  needs  and  how  the  assistance 
would  best  be  utilized.  The  delegation  be- 
lieves that  the  historic  nature  of  the  changes 
underway  in  the  former  Soviet  Union  calls 
for  continued  bipartisanship  and  creativity 
from  both  the  Congress  and  the  Administra- 
tion as  the  CIS  republics  strive  to  realize  the 
values  our  country  embodies. 

(6)  The  United  States  is  well  represented  in 
Moscow  and  Kiev.  But  working  conditions 
for  American  officials  are  inadequate  and  re- 
quire prompt  upgrading.  Staffing  patterns 
and  procedures  suited  to  the  Cold  War  period 
call  for  critical  review  in  light  of  new  reali- 
ties, in  particular  the  need  to  foster  eco- 
nomic development.  The  United  States 
should  promptly  establish  an  official  pres- 
ence in  each  CIS  republic  so  that  we  can 
track  the  diverse  domestic  and  foreign  poli- 
cies in  each  of  these  countries.  In  so  doing, 
we  will  be  better  positioned  to  advance  our 
national  interests. 

ADDITIONAL  VIEWS  OF  SENATOR  J.  JAMES  EXON 

The  foregoing  official  report  of  the  delega- 
tion is  a  very  accurate  assessment  of  the  sit- 
uation in  the  Commonwealth  and  our  collec- 
tive recommendations.  Understandably,  each 
senator  may  have  come  away  from  the  trip 
with  somewhat  minor  differences  in  their 
impressions  and  views. 

It  is  clear  that  the  nuclear  and  conven- 
tional threat  from  the  former  Soviet  Union 
has  deteriorated  rapidly  as  compared  with 
even  twelve  months  ago.  Nonetheless,  the 
present  situation  requires  a  certain  caution 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States.  There  is  a 
general  consensus  that  stability  would  be 
best  assured  when  all  of  the  former  Soviet 
nuclear  weaponry  is  consolidated  within  the 
borders  of  the  Russian  republic.  I  agree  with 
this  conclusion  provided  that  Russia  is  capa- 
ble and  committed  to  maintaining  its 
present  course  of  openness,  democracy  and 
free  enterprise.  The  world  should,  however, 
consider  that  the  success  of  these  encourag- 
ing reforms  are  far  from  certain.  Though  not 
a  pleasant  scenario,  we  must  consider  the 
implications  of  Russia  not  succeeding  in  its 
current  efforts  and  turning  back  the  clock  to 
a  totalitarian  form  of  government. 

The  jury  is  still  out  on  the  future  and 
while  reductions  in  our  defense  spending  can 
and  should  be  realized  in  the  upcoming 
years,  we  would  be  prudent  to  proceed  with 
our  phased  reductions  using  a  "tether"  that 
could  reverse  these  cuts  if  there  appeared  to 
be  an  erosion  of  democracy  in  the  Common- 
wealth and  a  reemergence  of  a  pro-military 
government.  The  possible  emergence  of  a 
new  militant  Russia  or  a  Third  World  coun- 
try unfriendly  toward  the  United  States  ac- 
quiring some  of  the  former  Soviet  nuclear 


arsenal  or  scientific  expertise  raises  legiti- 
mate concerns.  The  geopolitical  balance  in 
the  entire  region  formerly  dominated  by  So- 
viet military  power  may  be  up  for  grabs  with 
serious  implications  for  the  free  world.  The 
future  of  the  new  Commonwealth  holds 
promise  for  success,  but  hopes  and  idealism 
are  not  the  sole  pillars  of  sound  American 
national  security  policy. 

What  are  the  chances  that  the  Common- 
wealth's economic,  political  and  military  re- 
forms will  be  successful?  In  my  view,  no  bet- 
ter than  50-50.  While  prices  triple  and  infla- 
tion soars,  wages  and  goods  production  re- 
main low.  the  delegation  heard  stark  pre- 
dictions from  some  high  government  and 
non-government  officials  that  Russian  Presi- 
dent Yeltsin  could  not  succeed.  We  heard  dif- 
fering opinions  as  to  whether  a  Yeltsin  fail- 
ure might  result  in  his  replacement  by  a  suc- 
ceeding democratic  reformer  or  whether  his 
fall  would  be  as  a  result  a  traditional  coup  or 
popular  revolt  of  the  people. 

It  is  in  the  national  security  and  economic 
interests  of  the  United  States  for  President 
Yeltsin  and  other  Commonwealth  leaders  to 
succeed.  If  President  Yeltsin  was  to  fail  fol- 
lowing the  demise  of  Soviet  President  Gorba- 
chev some  might  be  attracted  to  a  return 
back  to  a  form  of  government  which  pro- 
vided more  stability  to  the  economy,  no 
matter  how  structurally  flawed.  My  views  is 
that  it  would  be  a  mistake  for  us  to  assume 
that  just  because  Russia  and  the  rest  of  the 
Commonwealth  has  embraced  democracy  and 
the  free  market  system  that  all  is  well.  My 
further  belief  is  that  since  there  is  little  ex- 
perience with  democracy  in  the  Common- 
wealth the  former  Soviets  have  turned  to  the 
political  system  because  of  the  promise  of  a 
better  life  after  the  ruinous  effects  of  com- 
munism. Citizens  of  the  Commonwealth  are 
not  steeped  in  the  traditions  and  values  of 
democracy  and  the  medicine  necessary  to 
bring  about  true  reform  could  foster  some 
thinking  that  maybe  the  old  system  was.  in 
retrospect,  better. 

We  have  a  "once  in  a  lifetime"  opportunity 
in  the  Commonwealth.  We  cannot  afford  to 
be  shortsighted  by  adopting  a  position  of 
economic  isolationism.  There  is  a  danger 
that  the  industrialized  nations  in  their 
scramble  for  new  economic  markets  might 
overemphasize  unilateral  policies  of  assist- 
ance. Our  assistance  program  to  the  Com- 
monwealth should  be  a  coordinated  effort 
with  the  free  world.  We  are  currently  behind 
the  efforts  of  many  of  our  allies  in  this  area. 

If  we  await  for  a  convertible  ruble  or  as- 
sume that  a  handsoff  approach  will  guaran- 
tee that  a  free-market  system  will  take  root, 
we  run  the  peril  that  successful  political, 
economic  and  military  reforms  in  the  Com- 
monwealth may  not  be  successful.  There  is 
an  attitude  in  America  that  we  continue  to 
worship  at  the  altar  of  the  almighty  dollar 
in  dealing  with  the  Commonwealth  though 
they  are  strapped  for  the  hard  currency  to 
conduct  traditional  commerce.  Throwing 
American  dollars  at  the  problem  is  not  the 
solution.  Barter,  joint  ventures  and  other  in- 
novative trading  concepts  are  the  most  ap- 
propriate approaches  as  we  expand  our  na- 
tion's business  relationship  with  the  Com- 
monwealth. 

ADDITIONAL  VIEWS  OF  SENATOR  CARL  LEVIN 

I  returned  from  this  visit  with  a  renewed 
determination  to  push  for  active  U.S.  in- 
volvement in  eliminating  as  much  Soviet  nu- 
clear material  as  fast  as  we  can  and  to  work 
to  keep  Soviet  nuclear  scientists  from  being 
lured  to  Third  World  countries  like  Libya.  I 
want  to  win  what  is  likely  to  be  a  race 
against  time,  while  doing  what  we  reason- 


ably can  to  improve  the  odds  for  democracy's 
long  term  survival  in  Russia. 

We  saw  what  could  be  great  opportunities 
to  reduce  the  nuclear  weapons  which  have  so 
threatened  us.  We  were  the  first  Americans 
to  visit  a  facility  under  construction  at  one 
of  the  ten  heretofore  secret  atomic  cities. 
Chelyabinsk-«5.  That  facility,  when  finished, 
might  be  able  to  preprocess  weapons-grade 
Plutonium  and  highly  enriched  uranium 
from  Soviet  warheads  into  fuel  for  use  in 
commercial  nuclear  power  plants.  This 
would  not  only  help  eliminate  nuclear  weap- 
ons and  their  most  dangerous  components.  It 
could  also  reduce  the  prospects  for  nuclear 
weapons  proliferation,  make  storage  safer, 
and  place  the  reprocessed  nuclear  materials 
under  international  safeguards. 

We  were  also  encouraged  by  Ukrainian 
President  Kravchuk's  unconditional  commit- 
ment during  our  meeting  to  eliminate  all  nu- 
clear weapons  from  Ukrainian  soil  by  1994, 
regardless  of  what  other  republics  do  with 
their  nuclear  weapons.  This  is  very  impor- 
tant as  leaders  in  Kazakhstan  suggested  that 
they  wish  to  keep  nuclear  weaipons  as  long  as 
Russia  and  China  have  them.  The  Kazakh  ap- 
proach is  regrettable — we  need  fewer  coun- 
tries with  nuclear  weapons,  not  more. 
Kravchuk  also  told  us  of  Yeltsin's  commit- 
ment to  install  a  mechanical  device  in  this 
office  which  would  require  his  physical  au- 
thorization—not just  his  verbal  authority— 
before  any  nuclear  weapons  could  be 
launched  from  any  republics  with  nuclear 
weapons. 

But  such  extraordinary,  positive  develop- 
ments for  our  security  could  evaporate  as 
quickly  as  they  appeared.  We  saw  and  heard 
much  evidence  that  Yeltsin  is  fighting  an  up- 
hill battle  in  implementing  economic  re- 
forms. Democratic  reforms  could  go  under  as 
Russia's  military  grows  more  and  more  im- 
patient for  pay,  housing  or  job  security  and 
if  the  Russian  people  grow  so  disheartened 
by  lack  of  food  and  medicine,  and  by  steeply 
rising  prices,  that  they  won't  protect  their 
new  government  from  the  next  putsch  at- 
tempt. 

We  heard  of  nuclear  scientists  looking  for 
work  and  being  enticed  by  countries  such  as 
Libya  for  their  nuclear  programs.  Economic 
times  are  so  difficult  in  Russia  that  a  thou- 
sand of  those  scientists,  for  instance,  might 
be  kept  working  for  just  a  few  million  dol- 
lars a  year. 

We  should  promote  and  facilitate  private 
joint  ventures  with  those  scientists  to-  ex- 
plore breakthroughs  in  disposal  of  nuclear 
waste,  in  conversion  of  Soviet  military  in- 
dustries to  commercial  nonmilitary  use,  and 
in  converting  plutonium  and  uranium  from 
Soviet  nuclear  warheads  into  peaceful  com- 
mercial energy. 

These  are  extraordinary  times.  We  should 
be  responding  in  an  extraordinary  fashion. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


FOCUSING  ON  THE  ECONOMIC 
PROBLEMS 
Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
sought  recognition  before  we  close  the 


session  for  today  because  I  believe  it  is 
important  that  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  focus  on  the  economic 
problems  of  the  Nation  pursuant  to  the 
President's  State  of  the  Union  speech 
on  Tuesday.  I  believe  that  Congress 
should  stay  in  session  and  not  take  the 
recess  which  is  scheduled  from  Feb- 
ruary 7  to  17  and  should  not  take  the 
recess  which  is  scheduled  from  March  6 
to  16.  We  must  strive  to  meet  the  dead- 
line called  for  by  President  Bush  in  his 
State  of  the  Union  speech  on  Tuesday. 

The  economic  problems  of  this  coun- 
try require  immediate  congressional 
attention.  In  categorizing  the  serious- 
ness of  our  economic  situation,  I  pause 
over  the  word  "crisis."  I  pause  over  the 
word  "emergency."  I  do  not  want  to  ar- 
ticulate a  call  which  is  alarmist,  but 
suffice  it  to  say  at  an  irreducible  mini- 
mum, the  economic  problems  of  our 
country  demand  immediate  congrres- 
sional  action. 

The  State  of  the  Union  speech  was 
made  on  Tuesday,  January  28.  Today  is 
January  31.  The  President  has  called 
for  congressional  action  by  March  20. 
That  congressional  action  cannot  be 
completed  if  we  treat  this  matter  like 
business  as  usual."  We  can  meet  the 
Presidents  deadline  of  March  20  only  if 
we  put  our  shoulder  to  the  wheel  now, 
and  eschew  the  February  and  March  re- 
cesses. 

In  categorizing  the  seriousness  of  the 
problem.  I  am  reminded  of  what  Presi- 
dent Reagan  said,  that  it  is  "a  reces- 
sion when  your  neighbor  loses  his  job. 
It  is  a  depression  when  you  lose  your 
job." 

I  have  traveled  my  State  continu- 
ously since  Thanksgiving,  the  begin- 
ning of  recess,  until  we  reconvened 
here  10  days  ago.  on  January  21.  I  have 
found  the  people  of  my  State  enor- 
mously concerned  about  the  Nation's 
economy.  I  have  found  many  people  in 
my  State  out  of  work.  I  know  the  situ- 
ation is  the  same  in  all  50  States. 

I  recently  read  of  a  poll  which  shows 
that  41  percent  of  the  American  people 
are  afraid  of  losing  their  job  in  the 
next  year.  Additionally,  70  percent  of 
the  American  people  have  heard  their 
neighbors  talk  about  fear  of  losing 
their  job  in  the  next  year. 

This  attitude  is  probably  more  de- 
structive for  the  Nation's  economy 
than  the  hard  figures  of  unemploy- 
ment, and  the  hard  figures  of  unem- 
ployment are  at  unsatisfactory  levels. 

I  took  this  floor  at  the  same  podium, 
at  the  same  seat,  in  November  and 
urged  that  the  Congress  stay  in  session 
during  December  and  January  to  tack- 
le these  problems.  When  I  traveled 
through  my  State,  I  was  more  sure 
than  ever  that  that  is  what  we  should 
have  been  doing.  Unfortunately,  we  did 
not  do  that.  I  note  this  point  only  to  il- 
lustrate that  this  is  not  a  new  call  by 
this  Senator. 

The  President  has  outlined  an  eco- 
nomic  package   which   has   real   sub- 
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it  is  a  good  start,  and  I  have 
additions  to  suggest.  Senator  Do- 
I  introduced  legislation  in 
to  allow  penalty-free  use  of 
:eogh    plans    and    401(k)'s    to 
consumer  purchasing  power. 
$800  billion  in  those  accounts 
to  the  S3  trillion  or  more  in 
etirement  accounts, 
in  sort  of  an  economic  strait- 
The    budget    agreement    pre- 
sfcending  money  unless  there  is 
.  So  it  is  extremely  difficult  to 
pump.  Similarly,  we  cannot 
t^xes  unless  we  have  an  offset, 
notwithstanding  the  tremen- 
ec|)nomic   power   of  the   United 
are  trapped  in  a  kind  of  eco- 
slraitjacket.  Therefore,  the  $800 
these  accounts,  which  is  set 
a  rainy  day,  would  be  of  great 
now. 
prefer  not  to  use  the  IRA's, 
we  do  not  save  enough  as  a  na- 
I  would  rather  leave  them  for 
accounts.  But  the  kind  of  a 
we  have  today  and  the  avail- 
of   those    IRA's    to   stimulate 
purchasing  power  makes  it 
to  use  them  now. 
we  made  a  mistake  in  the  1986 
n  altering  the  law  with  respect 
1.   Prior  to   the   1986  tax   law, 
t^payer  was  entitled   to   take 
of  his  income  and  put  it  in  a 
IRA    account.     That    $2,000 
nontaxable,  and  interest  on 
would  be  nontaxable. 
s|iper   IRA   proposal,   currently 
with    74    Senate    cosponsors, 
t  the  use  of  IRA's  on  so- 
capital  investments  like  home 
medical  expenses,  and  col- 
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occurred  to  Senator  Domen- 
to  use  that  concept  on  exist- 
s.   Our  proposal   would  allow 
purdhase  of  durable  goods,  such  as 
car  5,  a  new  home,  and  home  fur- 


Mr.  President,  it  may  be  that  we 
need  to  supplement  what  President 
Bush  has  said,  as  I  have  suggested. 

The  economic  problems  which  we 
face  today  did  not  originate  last  week 
or  last  month  or  last  year.  They  have 
been  building  up  over  a  long  period  of 
time  because  we  have  neglected  to  plan 
for  the  long  term.  We  have  neglected 
savings.  We  have  neglected  investment. 
We  have  neglected  research  and  devel- 
opment. 

I  saw  an  advertisement  which  said 
what  we  have  to  do  for  the  economy  is 
look  to  the  next  quarter.  That  is,  Janu- 
ary 1:  the  year  2025.  We  have  to  give 
that  kind  of  thought  and  that  kind  of 
planning.  But,  at  the  same  time,  there 
are  things  we  can  do  now. 

I  believe  it  is  incumbent  on  us  to 
tackle  these  problems  right  now.  On 
Friday  afternoon,  January  31,  almost  2 
p.m.,  with  the  last  vote  having  been 
taken.  I  know  the  realities  are  not  too 
good  for  action  this  afternoon  on  Fri- 
day. I  know  the  prospects  are  not  too 
good  for  Monday.  Therefore,  I  do  not 
think  we  ought  to  be  in  recess  in  Feb- 
ruary. I  do  not  think  we  ought  to  be  in 
recess  in  March.  I  think  this  Congress 
ought  to  respond  to  the  President's 
challenge  of  a  March  20  date. 

The  American  people  are  sick  and 
tired  of  political  nitpicking.  They  do 
not  care  whether  it  is  a  Democratic  or 
Republican  idea.  They  want  to  see 
some  action. 

It  is  a  tough  political  year,  and  there 
is  a  lot  of  partisanship  in  this  Cham- 
ber. There  was  a  lot  of  partisanship  in 
the  House  Chamber  when  the  President 
made  the  State  of  the  Union  speech. 
There  was  excessive  partisanship. 

I  think  we  ought  to  put  that  aside,  at 
least  until  March  20,  and  go  to  work.  I 
think,  unless  we  respond,  that  there 
are  535  Members  of  Congress  whose  jobs 
are  in  danger,  and  ought  to  be.  That  is 
why  1  have  taken  the  floor  for  a  few 
minutes  this  afternoon  to  urge,  as 
forcefully  as  I  can,  that  the  leadership 
of  the  Congress,  the  membership  of  the 
Congress,  cancel  those  recesses,  tackle 
the  problems  of  the  economy,  look  at 
the  proposals  set  forward  by  the  Presi- 
dent, make  our  amendments  and  modi- 
fications, and  go  to  work  in  the  inter- 
est of  the  American  people. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


JOHN  GARDNER 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  President,  some 
years  ago,  I  had  the  privilege  of  serving 
as  a  White  House  fellow  in  the  old  De- 
partment  of   Health,    Education,   and 


Welfare.  That  was  a  program  estab- 
lished—still going  today— under  Presi- 
dent Lyndon  Johnson.  Every  year,  15  to 
20  people  in  their  late  twenties,  early 
thirties,  that  work  at  the  highest  lev- 
els of  Government,  come  to  understand 
the  process  and  take  that  expertise 
home,  and  to  become  what  its  real  in- 
tellectual founder,  John  Gardner,  calls 
"inners  and  outers." 

I  was  assigned  to  Gardner,  who  had 
been,  prior  to  that,  the  president  of 
Carnegie  Corp.  of  New  York.  And  after 
being  Secretary  of  HEW,  he  foimded 
the  urban  coalition.  Common  Cause, 
and  is  now  a  distinguished  professor  at 
Stanford  University.  He  became  coach 
and  mentor  to  many  of  us,  and  his  in- 
tellectual leadership  remains  loud  and 
clear. 

A  speech  was  given  yesterday,  by  Mi- 
chael Walsh,  the  new  president  of  the 
Tenneco  Corp.,  in  Houston,  TX.  Mike 
was  in  the  first  year  of  White  House 
fellows  in  1965.  I  believe,  and  is,  like 
many  of  us,  a  devotee  and  in  many 
ways  protege  or  disciple  of  Mr.  Gard- 
ner's. 

All  of  us  have  worked  and  talked  to- 
gether about  the  need  for  institutional 
change,  the  importance  of  moving  rap- 
idly and  urgently,  particularly  in  this 
modern  world. 

I  wanted  to  take  a  few  minutes  this 
afternoon  to  share  what  I  thought  was 
just  an  extraordinarily  good  speech  by 
Michael  Walsh  to  the  House  Demo- 
cratic Caucus  yesterday,  not  in  a  par- 
tisan, sense  by  any  means,  but  simply 
because  it  reflects,  I  think,  some  of  the 
themes  that  this  country  must  pursue. 
Mr.  Walsh  says: 

Let  me  start  by  putting  my  cards  face  up 
on  the  table.  I'm  not  an  economist,  a  tax  ex- 
pert, or  an  expert  period.  I  don't  know  for 
sure  where  the  economy  is  going.  I'm  trou- 
bled by  the  state  of  America,  but  I'm  leery  of 
quick  fixes  and  weary  of  excessive  political 
rhetoric. 

I  do,  though,  know  something  about  global 
competition.  I've  wrestled  with  all  the  alli- 
gators in  the  swamp.  I've  made,  or  have  seen 
others  make,  every  mistake  in  the  book— not 
just  once,  but  twice  or  three  times.  I've  been 
to  Japan  25  or  30  times,  beginning  in  1963 
when  I  was  an  exchange  student  at  Keio  Uni- 
versity. I've  had  responsibility  for  joint  ven- 
tures, manufacturing  plants,  and  distribu- 
tion activities  all  over  the  world. 

All  this  has  given  me  a  pretty  good  sense 
of  perspective  of  where  America  is  and  how 
we  stack  up  against  the  competition. 

Let's  start  with  the  bottom  line.  Many  in- 
dustrial businesses  in  this  country  are  fall- 
ing seriously  behind  in  the  global  competi- 
tive struggle. 

I  agree  with  Tom  Peters  that  almost  all 
American  companies  are  trying— trying  as 
never  before.  But  most  are  not  getting  bet- 
ter, at  least  fast  enough,  given  the  global 
competition.  This  raises  the  obvious  ques- 
tion of  why  not  and  what  we  can  do  about  it. 

Look,  there's  a  temptation  to  think  that 
this  is  just  a  business  problem.  But  the  fact 
of  the  matter  is  that's  not  the  way  it  is.  It 
is  fundamentally  a  problem  of  large-scale  in- 
stitutions. And  the  issue  of  dealing  with 
large-scale  institutions  comes  down  to  two 
words:  leadership  and  change. 


Let  me  put  this  into  perspective. 

A  good  friend  of  mine  recently  spent  a  cou- 
ple of  days  at  Cal  Tech  talking  with  some  of 
the  smartest  people  in  the  world  focusing  on 
mankind's  most  serious  problems. 

Participants  were  all  over  the  lot  regard- 
ing the  main  threats  to  our  civilization.  Pop- 
ulation. The  environment.  Competitiveness. 
The  failure  of  our  political  institutions.  The 
list  is  long. 

But  no  one — and  I'm  emphasizing  no  one — 
in  the  course  of  the  entire  3  days  focused  on 
the  two  fundamental  Issues— leadership  and 
the  challenge  of  making  fundamental  change 
in  large,  complex  institutions.  That's  the 
bottom  line  in  terms  of  effective  action  on 
any  one  of  those  problems. 

All  this  doesn't  make  for  a  good  15  second 
sound  byte.  But  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  it's 
the  truth. 

So.  in  that  sense,  the  problems  you  face  in 
your  every  day  life  and  the  problems  I  face 
are  a  lot  more  similar  than  you're  inclined 
to  believe. 

Let  me  make  a  point  you  may  find  surpris- 
ing. Business  leaders  fall  short  in  many  re- 
spects— but  more  than  any  other  reason,  we 
fall  short  because  we  fail  to  appreciate  the 
political  nature  of  business  leadership. 

What  am  I  talking  about?  Think  about  it. 

Changing  any  large,  complex  organization 
requires  reaching  out  to  and  mobilizing  var- 
ious constituencies  whose  interests  often 
conflict.  There's  somebody  out  there  who 
wants  to  put  a  foot  on  the  brake  no  matter 
what  you  want  to  do.  It  may  be  a  regulatory 
agency;  a  labor  union;  a  community  whose 
welfare  is  threatened  by  a  plant  closure;  a 
public  utility  commission;  an  environmental 
group;  senior  citizens;  a  newspaper— you 
name  it.  The  kind  of  thing  you  think  about 
and  deal  with  every  day  of  your  political  life. 
But  if  you  think  those  realities  aren't  as 
ever-present  in  my  life  as  yours,  you're 
wrong. 

In  this  sense,  the  political  nature  of  effec- 
tive business  leadership  is  enormously  im- 
portant. Business  leaders  could  do  a  lot 
worse  than  to  take  a  page  out  of  the  book  of 
the  most  effective  of  your  colleagues. 

Having  said  that,  our  political  institutions 
are  failing  because  many  of  our  political 
leaders  fail  to  understand  the  economic  or 
business  aspects  of  political  leadership.  The 
government  can  go  broke  just  as  surely  as 
private  business.  The  bankruptcy  is  just  less 
evident  and  takes  a  lot  longer. 

Seen  in  this  perspective,  politicians  can 
and  should  take  a  page  out  of  the  book  of  the 
most  effective  corporate  change  makers. 

My  point.  I  hope,  is  obvious.  Business  lead- 
ers have  a  lot  to  learn  from  politicians. 
Leadership  is  essentially  a  pwlitical  act,  but, 
equally,  politicians  have  a  lot  to  learn  from 
businessmen.  Results  and  the  bottom  line  do 
matter. 

Let  me  take  a  few  minutes  to  talk  about 
what  I  have  learned  about  making  change  in 
huge,  change-resistant  bureaucracies. 

First  and  foremost,  leading  the  process  re- 
quires a  relentless  commitment  from  those 
at  the  top.  I  cannot  say  it  any  more  simply 
than  that  and  I  cannot  make  it  any  more 
complicated  than  that.  Those  at  the  top  have 
to  decide  what  the  larger  issues  are.  what  ac- 
tions they  require,  and  what  actions  they 
foreclose.  In  large,  complex  institutions— 
whether  they  be  business,  government,  or 
academic — change  does  not  bubble  up  from 
the  bottom  and  it  does  not  happen  by  acci- 
dent. 

He  goes  on  and  describes  changes  in 
his  experience  as  president  of  the 
Union  Pacific  Railroad  and  now  as 
president  of  Tenneco. 


Mr.  Walsh  goes  on  to  say: 

The  bottom  line  of  what  I  am  saying  about 
leadership  and  the  way  it  is  both  instituted 
and  implemented  is  that,  short  of  revolution 
or  bankruptcy,  that  process  has  to  be  relent- 
lessly led  from  the  top. 

A  second  essential  ingredient  in  all  this, 
obviously,  is  the  willingness  to  make  tough 
decisions.  Happy  talk  just  does  not  cut  it.  In 
a  superficial  sense,  you  had  better  believe 
morale  declines.  People's  lives  change. 

And  he  goes  on  to  talk  about  what 
happens  when  you  make  those  kinds  of 
tough  decisions,  that,  in  fact,  you  are 
going  to  run  into  a  great  deal  of  resist- 
ance but  you  have  to  be  relentless. 

In  the  global  world  in  which  we  live,  mak- 
ing tough  choices  like  these  is,  unfortu- 
nately everyday  fare.  Large,  bloated  staffs 
simply  don't  work.  It  is  not  just  that  they 
are  expensive.  They  get  in  the  way.  They 
stymie  progress.  They  keep  the  organization 
from  responding  quickly  and  effectively  to 
the  customer.  You  cannot  talk  about  chang- 
ing large-scale  organizations  you  cannot 
talk  with  a  straight  face  about  becoming 
globally  competitive  without  facing  up  to 
this  pervasive  issue.  Equally,  consolidation 
of  facilities  isn't  far  behind  staff  reductions 
on  the  priority  list. 

Mr.  Walsh  goes  on: 

My  third,  and  perhaps  least  obvious  point, 
is  that  organizations  can  only  change  if  they 
find  ways  of  imposing  restraints  on  them- 
selves and  their  processes.  Matters  can't  be 
debated  to  death.  Petty  indulgences  cannot 
be  tolerated  indefinitely.  The  engine  must  be 
put  in  gear. 

I  have  a  feeling  that  this  problem  is  one  of 
the  most  difficult  you  face- 
In  the  Congress — 

But  whatever  the  difficulties,  my  experi- 
ence is  that  somehow,  some  way.  the  leader- 
ship figures  out  how  to  orchestrate  a  focus 
on  what  is  good  for  the  entity  as  a  whole  as 
opposed  to  what's  good  for  this  or  that  or  the 
other  individual — or  to  be  frank,  this  or  that 
or  the  other  district.  But  don't  fall  into  the 
seductive  tendency  to  think  that  this  is 
somehow  easy  to  do  in  business.  That  the 
tough  guy  image  is  reality  as  opposed  to  the 
media's  imagination.  We've  got  prima  donas 
in  business  just  as  you  do.  We've  got  people 
with  access  to  the  media  or  with  this  or  that 
or  the  other  source  of  power  which  threatens 
to  constrain  us  every  day.  Business  people 
are  not  without  feelings,  resources,  or  re- 
course. But  effective  leadership  finds  a  way 
to  deal  with  these  issues. 

A  sense  of  urgency  enters  all  this  and 
Mike  Walsh  speaks  and  quotes  John 
Gardner.  As  he  put  it,  "We  had  to  over- 
haul the  ship  without  the  luxury  of 
putting  it  in  drydock." 

Let's  take  a  minute  to  talk  about  risk.  If 
I've  learned  anything,  it's  that  the  risk  of 
not  acting  is  even  higher  than  the  risk  of 
acting. 

In  my  judgment,  the  risks  are  probably 
higher,  not  lower,  in  making  these  kinds  of 
moves  in  a  business  context,  because  we're 
measured  immediately  and  swiftly  by  the 
stock  market. 

My  stock  can  drop  by  a  third,  cutting  our 
market  value  almost  S2  billion,  as  it  recently 
did,  while  the  uncertainties  of  the  change 
making  process  are  being  resolved. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  Walsh  goes  on  as 
follows: 

My  private  conversations  with  those  of  you 
whom  I  know  reveal  a  sense  of  frustration 


and  impatience  with  the  Governmental  proc- 
ess. They  reveal  a  deep  sense  of  unease  be- 
tween your  public  dialogue  and  your  private 
thoughts.  Many  of  you  realize  that  the  issue 
is  not  this  program  or  that,  this  election  or 
that,  this  constituency  or  that,  but  an  issue 
which  is  by  far  more  important  and  pro- 
found, and  that  is  whether  the  institutions  of 
our  government  work  effectively— whether 
they  can  be  led;  whether  they  can  be 
changed. 

In  this  sense  your  problems  and  mine  are 
more  similar  than  you  may  think. 

There  is  a  seductive  tendency  to  somehow 
assume  things  are  easier  to  do  in  another 
sector — that  the  grass  is  greener  on  the  other 
side  of  the  fence.  Many  of  you  tend  to  think 
that  business  people  can  fire  at  will  and  mo- 
tivate simply  by  granting  or  withholding 
compensation.  Equally,  there  are  a  lot  of 
business  types  who  tend  to  think  that  politi- 
cians solve  all  their  problems  by  raising 
taxes  and  giving  in  to  one  interest  group  or 
another  or.  worse  yet.  simply  passing  more 
laws,  rules,  or  regulations. 

The  truth  lies  somewhere  in  the  middle. 
But  the  important  point  is  that  what  works 
in  effectively  changing  a  business  that's  fac- 
ing a  crisis  holds  lessons  for  what  works  in 
effectively  changing  a  government  that  faces 
a  crisis. 

I  say  "a  government  that  faces  a  crisis" 
because  I  mean  just  that.  The  confidence  of 
the  American  public  in  most  of  our  govern- 
mental institutions  is  low.  We've  just  not 
been  able  to  deal  with  the  deficit  and  other 
key  Issues. 

Let  me  move  from  my  more  personal  expe- 
riences to  some  broader  themes. 

As  I  said  in  the  beginning,  the  problem 
isn't  just  business  or  just  government  or  just 
any  one  of  our  huge  institutions.  It's  each  of 
us  and  all  of  us.  This  is  serious  business. 
We're  not  kids  playing  house.  The  stakes  are 
enormous  as  to  how  we  resolve  these  issues. 
If  we  allow  the  nation  to-  fall  behind,  we  all 
fail. 

Equally,  we  don't  get  very  far  blaming  oth- 
ers. Sure,  some  blame  is  in  order.  I'm  not 
naive.  But  all  of  us  can  and  must  do  better. 
I  can.  ■you  can.  Tenneco  can.  The  Congress 
can.  It  all  starts  with  the  leadership  of  our 
Institutions. 

We're  all  in  this  together.  As  Americans, 
we  spend  our  weekends  watching  football, 
basketball,  baseball — watching  great  teams, 
great  teamwork  by  people  of  diverse  races, 
creeds  and  backgrounds.  But  we  can't  seem 
to  bring  that  sort  of  teamwork  to  the  great 
institutions  and  the  great  undertaking's  of 
our  society. 

We've  also  got  to  cut  the  pessimism  and 
cynicism.  Sure,  focusing  on  reality  and  doing 
what's  necessary  Is  tough.  Real  people  with 
real  lives  are  affected  in  ways  which  are  ter- 
ribly difficult  for  them  to  accept.  But  doing 
what's  necessary  to  deal  with  the  industrial 
transformation  which  is  taking  place  in  this 
world  is  what  America  is  all  about.  We've 
never  shirked  from  this  kind  of  challenge  in 
the  past — and  I  see  no  reason  why  we  would 
shirk  such  a  challenge  now. 

Finally,  hard  times  are  a  time  to  strength- 
en resolve  to  get  back  to  basics  in  both  gov- 
ernment and  business. 

In  conclusion.  I  have  tried  to  show  you  this 
afternoon.  That  change  can  happen  in  un- 
likely places  and  unlikely  ways.  In  that 
sense,  my  experience  gives  me  both  con- 
fidence and  hope. 

I've  tried  to  persuade  you  that  change 
doesn't  happen  by  accident.  That  its's  led 
and  orchestrated  from  the  top.  That  it's  the 
job  of  leadership  to  make  and  carry  out 
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and  to  govern  Itself,  its  proc- 
its  impulses  in  order  to  get  the  job 


leadership  or  priorities  or  what- 
wlsh.  It's  the  name  of  the  game.  It's 
line  for  all  of  us. 


SPEBC  rt  BY  MICHAEL  H.  WALSH.  ECONOMY 

Panel,  Democratic  Caucus 

I 

ighted  to  be  with  you  today.  Thank 

Congressman,  for  that  kind  intro- 

As  someone  once  said.  "My  father 

enjoyed  it  and  my  mother  would 

eved  it."  Maybel 

start  by  putting  my  cards  face  up 

e.  I'm  not  an  economist,  a  tax  ex- 

an  expert  period.  I  don't  know  for 

the  economy  is  going.  I'm  trou- 

state  of  America,  but  I'm  leery  of 

and  weary  of  excessive  political 


V  as  : 


t|ough.  know  something  about  global 

on.  I've  wrestled  with  all  the  alli- 

the  swamp.  I've  made,  or  have  seen 

nlake.  every  mistake  in  the  book— not 

but  twice  or  three  times.  I've  been 

25  or  30  times,  beginning  in  1963 

an  exchange  student  at  Keio  Uni- 

ve  had  responsibility  for  joint  ven- 

r^anufacturing  plants,   and  distribu- 

es  all  over  the  world. 

has  given  me  a  pretty  good  sense 

of  where  America  is  and  how 

up  against  the  competition. 

s  last  with  the  bottom  line.  Many  in- 

businesses  in  this  country  are  fall- 

usly  behind  in  the  global  competi- 

stni  rgle. 


with  Tom  Peters  that  almost  all 
companies  are  trying— trying  as 
bdfore.  But  most  are  not  getting  bet- 
east  fast  enough,  given  the  global 
competi  ion.  This  raises  the  obvious  ques- 
tion of  V  hy  not  and  what  we  can  do  about  it. 


II 

Look,  there's  a  temptation  to  think  that 
this  is  just  a  business  problem.  But  the  fact 
of  the  matter  is  that's  not  the  way  it  is.  It 
is  fundamentally  a  problem  of  large-scale  in- 
stitutions. And  the  issue  of  dealing  with 
large-scale  institutions  comes  down  to  two 
words:  leadership  and  change. 

Let  me  put  this  into  perspective. 

A  good  friend  of  mine  recently  spent  a  cou- 
ple of  days  at  Cal  Tech  talking  with  some  of 
the  smartest  people  in  the  world  focusing  on 
mankind's  most  serious  problems. 

Participants  were  all  over  the  lot  regard- 
ing the  main  threats  to  our  civilization.  Pop- 
ulation. The  environment.  Competitiveness. 
The  failure  of  our  ix>litical  institutions.  The 
list  is  long. 

But  no  one— and  I'm  emphasizing  no  one— 
in  the  course  of  the  entire  three  days  focused 
on  the  two  fundamental  issues— leadership 
and  the  challenge  of  making  fundamental 
change  in  large,  complex  institutions.  That's 
the  bottom  line  in  terms  of  effective  action 
on  any  one  of  those  problems. 

All  this  doesn't  make  for  a  good  15  second 
byte.  But  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  it's  the 
truth. 

So.  in  that  sense,  the  problems  you  face  in 
your  every  day  life  and  the  problems  I  face 
are  a  lot  more  similar  than  you're  inclined 
to  believe. 

Ill 

Let  me  make  a  point  you  may  find  surpris- 
ing. Business  leaders  fall  short  in  many  re- 
spects— but  more  than  any  other  reason,  we 
fall  short  because  we  fail  to  appreciate  the 
political  nature  of  business  leadership. 

What  am  I  talking  about?  Think  about  it. 

Changing  any  large,  complex  organization 
requires  reaching  out  to  and  mobilizing  var- 
ious constituencies  whose  interests  often 
conflict.  There's  somebody  out  there  who 
wants  to  put  a  foot  on  the  brake  no  matter 
what  you  want  to  do.  It  may  be  a  regulatory 
agency;  a  labor  union:  a  community  whose 
welfare  is  threatened  by  a  plant  closure;  a 
public  utility  commission;  an  environmental 
group;  senior  citizens;  a  newspaper— you 
name  it.  The  kind  of  thing  you  think  about 
and  deal  with  every  day  of  your  political  life. 
But  if  you  think  those  realities  aren't  as 
ever-present  in  my  life  as  yours,  you're 
wrong. 

In  this  sense,  the  political  nature  of  effec- 
tive business  leadership  is  enormously  im- 
portant. Business  leaders  could  do  a  lot 
worse  than  to  take  a  page  out  of  the  book  of 
the  most  effective  of  your  colleagues.  Be- 
lieve me.  I  learned  a  lot  by  watching  Chair- 
man Dingell  and  Chairman  Swift  in  the  ef- 
fective way  they  handled  last  spring's  na- 
tional rail  strike. 

Having  said  that,  our  political  institutions 
are  failing  because  many  of  our  political 
leaders  fail  to  understand  the  economic  or 
business  aspects  of  political  leadership.  The 
government  can  go  broke  just  as  surely  as 
private  business.  The  bankruptcy  is  just  less 
evident  and  takes  a  lot  longer. 

Seen  in  this  perspective,  politicians  can 
and  should  take  a  page  out  of  the  book  of  the 
most  effective  corporate  change  makers. 

My  point.  I  hope,  is  obvious.  Business  lead- 
ers have  a  lot  to  learn  from  politicians. 
Leadership  is  essentially  a  political  act.  But. 
equally,  politicians  have  a  lot  to  learn  from 
businessmen.  Results  and  the  bottom  line  do 
matter. 

IV 

Let  me  take  a  few  minutes  to  talk  about 
what  I've  learned  about  making  change  in 
huge,  change-resistant  bureaucracies. 


First  and  foremost,  leading  the  process  re- 
quires a  relentless  commitment  from  those 
at  the  top.  I  can't  say  it  any  more  simply 
than  that  and  I  can't  make  it  any  more  com- 
plicated than  that.  Those  at  the  top  have  to 
decide  what  the  larger  issues  are.  what  ac- 
tions they  require,  and  what  actions  they 
foreclose.  In  large,  complex  institutions — 
whether  they  be  business,  governmental,  or 
academic — change  doesn't  bubble  up  from 
the  bottom  and  it  doesn't  happen  by  acci- 
dent. 

Let  me  illustrate. 

A  little  more  than  five  years  ago,  I  joined 
the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  as  Chairman.  In 
the  course  of  60  months,  we  doubled  produc- 
tivity per  employee,  let  me  repeat  that.  We 
increased  the  work  done — the  throughputs 
measured  in  terms  of  gross  ton  miles  trans- 
ported per  employee  from  6  million  tons  per 
year  to  more  than  12  million  tons. 

Keep  in  mind  we  were  dealing  with  more 
than  a  dozen  different  unions,  a  hierarchical 
structure  that  hadn't  been  changed  in  a  cen- 
tury, a  leadership  group  which  felt  God  him- 
self would  come  down  upon  us  if  we  changed 
too  fast,  and  a  work  force  with  an  entitle- 
ment mentality— a  belief  that  "Uncle  Pete" 
would  always  be  there  for  them. 

On  top  of  all  this,  we  were  dealing  with  an 
industry  which  reflected  all  the  ills  of  years 
of  regulation. 

Does  this  sound  suspiciously  similar  to 
some  of  the  government  bureaucracies  you 
deal  with? 

Union  Pacific  wasn't  on  the  brink  of  bank- 
ruptcy. There  wasn't  an  obvious  crisis.  In 
fact,  the  year  before  I  came — 1985 — the  rail- 
road had  record  earnings.  The  earnings  were 
only  a  "record",  though,  compared  to  poor 
past  performance. 

The  company  was  not  earning  its  cost  of 
capital  and  the  board,  realizing  that,  was  re- 
investing the  railroad's  cash  elsewhere— into 
other  newer  activities  which  they  hoped 
would  be  more  productive.  The  railroad  was 
slowly  going  out  of  business.  We  just  weren't 
advertising  the  fact. 

Think  about  the  threat  this  represented  to 
the  work  force.  That's  what  I  had  to  deal 
with. 

I  held  town  meetings  all  over  the  country 
to  explain  all  this  to  engineers,  conductors, 
brakemen,  switchmen,  firemen  and  clerks. 
This^wasn't  easy.  Our  people  weren't  worried 
about  the  company's  return  on  assets.  They 
didn't  know  what  the  words  meant.  They 
were  worried  about  their  jobs.  But  I  had  to 
get  them  to  understand  the  relationship  be- 
tween their  job  security  and  the  company's 
profits.  They  were  two  sides  of  the  same 
coin.  Why?  Because,  if  we  couldn't  get  our 
profits  up.  the  board  would  continue  to 
disinvest.  We  wouldn't  have  the  capital  to 
grow — and  without  growth,  the  combination 
of  reduced  business  and  new  technology 
would  surely  threaten  peoples'  jobs  more 
than  all  the  cost  cutting  ideas  I  could  ever 
come  up  with. 

A  hard  sell  you  say.  You  better  believe  it 
was. 

In  a  nutshell,  we  had  to  get  our  people  to 
face  reality.  They  had  to  understand  that 
while  it  had  been  the  policy  of  government, 
management  and  labor  to  protect  rail  em- 
ployment for  40  years,  that  policy— however 
well  intentioned — had  been  a  dismal  failure. 
The  numbers  proved  it.  In  1950,  there  were  a 
million  and  a  half  members  of  rail  labor.  By 
the  late  1980's  that  number  had  dwindled  to 
250,000. 

As  I  said  to  our  people,  "some  protection". 
All  we  had  done  was  to  create  an  inefficient 
structure  and  a  high  cost  umbrella  which 
was  a  magnet  for  competition. 


Sure,  we  could  have  blamed  the  trucks.  We 
could  have  blamed  the  Congress  or  the 
I.C.C. — or,  for  that  matter,  the  Japanese.  But 
instead  I  was  relentless  in  telling  everybody 
what  they  didn't  want  to  hear.  We  were  too 
big,  too  bureaucratic,  too  inefficient,  and  not 
competitive.  Most  importantly,  we  couldn't 
get  from  here  to  there  with  everyone  on  the 
ship. 

Let  me  tell  you  something.  That  was  a 
tough  message  for  a  lot  of  our  people — espe- 
cially for  the  more  than  10.000  people— 25  per- 
cent of  our  work  force — who  lost  their  jobs  in 
the  course  of  five  years. 

To  be  sure,  we  sought  to  cush'  jn  the  eco- 
nomic blow  to  those  whose  jobs  went  away. 
We  spent  almost  half  a  billion  dollars  to  fi- 
nance such  things  as  voluntary  buyouts,  sev- 
erance payments,  and  retaining. 

But  that  doesn't  mean  that  people  were 
happy  or  that  it  was  easy.  They  weren't  and 
it  wasn't. 

But  the  simple  fact  is  that  we  faced  re- 
ality—we had  to  pay  the  price.  The  bottom 
line  or  what  I'm  saying  about  leadership  and 
the  way  it  is  both  instituted  and  imple- 
mented is  that,  short  of  revolution  or  bank- 
ruptcy, that  process  has  to  be  relentlessly 
led  from  the  top. 

A  second  essential  ingredient  in  all  this, 
obviously,  is  the  willingness  to  make  tough 
decisions.  Happy  talk  just  doesn't  cut  it.  In 
a  superficial  sense,  you'd  better  believe  mo- 
rale declines.  People's  lives  change. 

Let  me  use  another  example  to  make  the 
point  as  to  just  how  dramatically  and  swiftly 
change  can  be  made. 

In  a  90-day  period  in  1987.  we  eliminated  six 
layers  of  management  and  took  out  800  mid- 
dle managers  at  Union  Pacific.  Shortly  after 
that,  we  closed  the  Omaha  shops,  which  was 
an  enormous  emotional  blow  to  the  commu- 
nity, given  the  way  it  had  started.  It  was 
home,  its  origin.  It  also  something  like  J25 
million  per  year  out  of  the  local  economy. 

Last  fall  at  Tenneco's  corporate  head- 
quarters, in  just  a  few  weeks  we  reduced 
costs  by  25  percent  and  reduced  staff  by  more 
than  a  third. 

What's  my  point? 

In  the  global  world  in  which  we  live,  mak- 
ing tough  choices  like  these  is— unfortu- 
nately— everyday  fare,  large,  bloated  staffs 
simply  don't  work.  It  is  not  just  that  they 
are  expensive.  They  get  in  the  way.  They 
stymie  progress.  They  keep  the  organization 
from  responding  quickly  and  effectively  to 
the  customer.  You  can't  talk  about  changing 
large-scale  organizations— you  can't  talk 
with  a  straight  face  about  becoming  globally 
competitive — without  facing  up  to  this  per- 
vasive issue.  Equally,  consolidation  of  facili- 
ties isn't  far  behind  staff  reductions  on  the 
priority  list. 

My  third,  and  perhaps  least  obvious  point, 
is  that  organizations  can  only  change  if  they 
find  ways  of  imposing  restraints  on  them- 
selves and  their  processes.  Matters  can't  be 
debated  to  death.  Petty  indulgences  can't  be 
tolerated  indefinitely.  The  engine  must  be 
put  into  gear. 

I  have  a  feeling  that  this  problem  is  one  of 
the  most  difficult  you  face. 

But  whatever  the  difficulties,  my  experi- 
ence is  that  somehow,  some  way.  the  leader- 
ship figures  out  how  to  orchestrate  a  focus 
on  what  is  good  for  the  entity  as  a  whole  as 
opposed  to  what's  good  for  this  or  that  or  the 
other  individual — or  to  be  frank,  this  or  that 
or  the  other  district.  But  don't  fall  into  the 
seductive  tendency  to  think  that  this  is 
somehow  easy  to  do  in  business.  That  the 
tough  guy  image  is  reality  as  opposed  to  the 
media's  imagination.  We've  got  prima  don- 


nas in  business  just  as  you  do.  We've  got  peo- 
ple with  access  to  the  media  or  with  this  or 
that  or  the  other  source  of  power  which 
threatens  to  constrain  us  every  day.  Busi- 
ness people  are  not  without  feelings,  re- 
sources, or  recourse.  But  effective  leadership 
finds  a  way  to  deal  with  these  issues. 

I'm  not  talking  philosophically,  but  prac- 
tically. I  could  give  you  endless  examples  of 
how — in  the  name  of  serving  the  customer, 
cutting  costs  or  making  other  important 
changes  in  a  difficult  environment — shared 
responsibility  or  matrix  relationships  re- 
placed traditional  hierarchical  or  line  au- 
thority at  Union  Pacific.  Every  time  I  initi- 
ated such  a  change,  however.  I  was  dealing 
with  people— usually  guys— who  thought 
they  were  losing  their  manhood.  They  were 
accustomed  to  command  authority— the  "do 
it  because  I  say  it"  approach.  Guys  headed 
for  the  dictionary  when  I  used  words  like 
matrix  and  collegial. 

But.  like  almost  all  large  organizations, 
while  we  were  organized  vertically,  every- 
thing we  needed  to  do  flowed  horizontally. 
That  meant  tearing  down  barriers  between 
departments,  replacing  tyrants  with  teams, 
focusing  on  cooperation  rather  than  conflict. 

But  don't  think  all  this  happened  in  a  hot 
tub.  It  wasn't  a  social  experiment.  We  had  to 
run  trains,  cut  costs,  meet  competition,  and 
achieve  record  results  while  making  these 
changes  at  the  same  time.  As  John  Gardner 
puts  it,  we  had  to  "overhaul  the  ship  without 
the  luxury  of  putting  it  in  dry  dock." 

I  suspect  that  in  seeking  to  get  control  of 
your  own  house— pun  intended— you'll  find 
more  than  a  ring  of  truth  in  the  challenges 
I'm  describing. 

Let's  take  a  minute  to  talk  about  risk.  If 
I've  learned  anything,  it's  that  the  risk  of 
not  acting  is  even  higher  than  the  risk  of 
acting. 

Consider  that  when  we  chose  to  eliminate 
those  six  layers  of  management  in  a  90-day 
period,  we  had  no  guarantee  it  would  work. 
In  fact,  many  of  the  "insiders"  counseled  me 
it  wouldn't.  But  the  risk  that  the  organiza- 
tion wouldn't  work  the  way  it  was  was  great- 
er than  the  risk  of  change. 

Or  consider  when  we  announced  at  Tenneco 
that  we  would  complete  a  $2  billion  restruc- 
turing in  only  90  days,  we  faced  an  economy 
that  said.  "No  way".  But  the  continuing  risk 
to  our  balance  sheet  outweighed  the  risk  of 
acting. 

The  risk  equation  also  applies  to  longer 
run  issues.  The  risk  to  the  Union  Pacific 
work  force  was  much  greater  when  the  board 
was  pursuing  the  disinvestment  strategy. 
Today  with  costs  down  and  business  up.  the 
future  is  much  brighter  for  those  who  re- 
main. 

In  my  judgment,  the  risks  are  probably 
higher— not  lower— in  making  these  kinds  of 
moves  in  a  business  context,  because  we're 
measured  immediately  and  swiftly  by  the 
stock  market. 

My  stock  can  drop  by  a  third,  cutting  our 
market  value  by  almost  $2  billion— as  it  re- 
cently did— while  the  uncertainties  of  the 
change  making  process  are  being  resolved. 

What  has  all  this  got  to  do  with  you?  My 
answer  is  a  lot. 

My  private  conversations  with  those  of  you 
whom  I  know  reveal  a  sense  of  frustration 
and  impatience  with  the  governmental  proc- 
ess. They  reveal  a  deep  sense  of  unease  be- 
tween your  public  dialogue  and  your  private 
thoughts.  Many  of  you  realize  that  the  issue 
is  not  this  program  or  that,  this  election  or 
that,  this  constituency  or  that,  but  an  issue 
which  is  by  far  more  important  and  pro- 
found, and  that  is  whether  the  institutions  of 


our  government  work  effectively— whether 
they  can  be  led;  whether  they  can  be 
changed. 

In  this  sense  your  problems  and  mine  are 
more  similar  than  you  may  think. 

There  is  a  seductive  tendency  to  somehow 
assume  things  are  easier  to  do  in  another 
sector— that  the  grass  is  greener  on  the  other 
side  of  the  fence.  Many  of  you  tend  to  think 
that  business  people  can  flre  at  will  and  mo- 
tivate simply  by  granting  or  withholding 
compensation.  Equally,  there  are  a  lot  of 
business  types  who  tend  to  think  that  politi- 
cians solve  all  their  problems  by  raising 
taxes  and  giving  in  to  one  interest  group  or 
another  or.  worse  yet,  simply  passing;  more 
laws,  rules,  or  regulations. 

The  truth  lies  somewhere  in  the  middle. 
But  the  important  point  is  that  what  works 
in  effectively  changing  a  business  that's  fac- 
ing a  crisis  holds  lessons  for  what  works  in 
effectively  changing  a  government  that  fices 
a  crisis. 

I  say  "a  government  that  faces  a  crisis" 
because  I  mean  just  that.  The  confidence  of 
the  American  public  in  most  of  our  govern- 
mental institutions  is  low.  We've  just  not 
been  able  to  deal  with  the  deficit  and  other 
key  issues. 

Let  me  move  from  my  more  personal  expe- 
riences to  some  broader  themes. 

As  I  said  in  the  beginning,  the  problem 
isn't  just  business  or  just  government  or  just 
any  one  of  our  huge  institutions.  It's  each  of 
us  and  all  of  us.  This  is  serious  business. 
We're  not  kids  playing  house.  The  stakes  are 
enormous  as  to  how  we  resolve  these  issues. 
If  we  allow  the  nation  to  fall  behind,  we  all 
fail. 

Equally,  we  don't  get  very  far  blaming  oth- 
ers. Sure,  some  blame  is  in  order.  I'm  not 
naive.  But  all  of  us  can  and  must  do  better. 
I  can.  You  can.  Tenneco  can.  The  Congress 
can.  It  all  starts  with  the  leadership  of  our 
institutions. 

We're  all  in  this  together.  As  Americans, 
we  spend  our  weekends  watching  football, 
basketball,  baseball — watching  great  teams, 
great  teamwork  by  people  of  diverse  races, 
creeds  and  backgrounds.  But  we  can't  seem 
to  bring  that  sort  of  teamwork  to  the  great 
institutions  and  the  great  undertakings  of 
our  society. 

We've  also  got  to  cut  the  pessimism  and 
cynicism.  Sure,  focusing  on  reality  and  doing 
what's  necessary  is  tough.  Real  people  with 
real  lives  are  affected  in  ways  which  are  ter- 
ribly difficult  for  them  to  accept.  But  doing 
what's  necessary  to  deal  with  the  industrial 
transformation  which  is  taking  place  in  this 
world  is  what  America  is  all  about.  We've 
never  shirked  from  this  kind  of  challenge  in 
the  past — and  I  see  no  reason  why  we  would 
shirk  such  a  challenge  now. 

Finally,  hard  times  are  a  time  to  strength- 
en resolve  to  get  back  to  basics  in  both  gov- 
ernment and  business. 

In  conclusion.  I  have  tried  to  show  you  this 
afternoon,  that  change  can  happen  in  un- 
likely places  and  unlikely  ways.  In  that 
sense,  my  experience  gives  me  both  con- 
fidence and  hope. 

I've  tried  to  persuade  you  that  change 
doesn't  happen  by  accident.  That  it's  led  and 
orchestrated  from  the  top.  That  it's  the  job 
of  leadership  to  make  and  carry  out  tough 
decisions  and  to  govern  itself,  its  processes, 
and  its  impulses  in  order  to  get  the  job  done. 

The  bottom  line  is  that  all  of  us  with  lead- 
ership responsibilities  need  to  focus  more  on 
the  leadership  issues  of  the  institutions 
we're  entrusted  to  run  and  we  need  to  focus 
less  on  those  political  or  policy  issues  that 
don't  matter — especially  if  we  fail  on  the 
larger  issues. 
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RETIREMENT  OF  JOHN  R. 
SIMPSON 


)eCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  over 
10  years.  I  have  come  to  know, 
and  respect  an  individual  who 
dedicated  and  uncompromis- 
to  the  Federal  Government 
'ears.  That  individual  is  John  R. 
Many  in  this  body  know  John 
He  has  been  the  Director  of 
Service    for    the    past    10 
In  that  position,  he  has  held  the 
job  of  providing  safety  and 
for  the  President  of  the  United 
the  Vice  President;  their  fami- 
a  whole  host  of  foreign  dig- 
Mr.  President,  before  I  came 


to  the  Senate  I  was  a  prosecutor.  In 
that  position,  I  developed  an  enormous 
respect  for  professional  law  enforce- 
ment officers  throughout  this  country. 
In  my  mind,  John  Simpson  represents 
the  epitome  of  professional  law  en- 
forcement. He  is  a  courageous  and  dedi- 
cated man  who  possesses  the  sharp 
skills  and  instincts  which  are  well 
known  in  law  enforcement  circles. 

Today,  as  John  Simpson  retires  from 
Federal  service,  I  want  to  pay  tribute 
to  his  many  accomplishments  and  con- 
tributions. I  came  to  know  the  profes- 
sional side  of  John  Simpson  through 
my  chairmanship  on  the  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee  on  Treasury.  That 
subcommittee  funds  the  operations  of 
the  U.S.  Secret  Service.  Through  this 
association  I  came  to  appreciate  the 
substance  of  the  man.  I  always  found 
him  to  be  someone  who  had  a  full  com- 
mand of  the  issues  and  an  individual 
who  would  honestly  and  openly  address 
issues  even  in  the  face  of  adversity. 
One  of  the  things  I  admire  most  about 
John  Simpson  is  his  forthright  nature 
and  down-to-earth  character. 

Mr.  President,  as  many  in  this  body 
know,  John  Simpson  was  appointed  Di- 
rector of  the  Secret  Service  in  1981  by 
former  President  Ronald  Reagan.  He 
was  a  career  agent,  so  partisan  politics 
never  affected  his  judgment  or  per- 
formance. From  1981  to  the  present.  Di- 
rector Simpson  successfully  guided  the 
Secret  Service  through  one  of  its  most 
significant  decades.  It  was  a  decade  in 
which  the  agency  experienced  unprece- 
dented growth  and  one  in  which  excep- 
tional demands  were  placed  on  the 
Service.  Coming  into  that  position 
only  9  short  months  after  the  at- 
tempted assassination  of  President 
Reagan,  Director  Simpson  was  imme- 
diately confronted  with  the  reality 
that  the  Service  could  be  vulnerable, 
that  its  protectees  could  be  endan- 
gered. Under  his  watchful  eye.  no  harm 
was  brought  to  bear  on  any  protectee. 
In  the  ensuing  years,  international  ter- 
rorism became  a  constant  concern  for 
the  Secret  Service.  The  increasing  vio- 
lence and  unrest  throughout  the  Na- 
tion placed  a  daily  strain  on  the  Serv- 
ice's protective  functions.  It  was  a  pe- 
riod in  which  keen  law  enforcement 
skills  were  needed  to  preserve  the  sta- 
bility of  the  Nation  by  ensuring  the 
safety  of  its  leaders.  John  Simpson 
rose  to  meet  those  challenges  without 
missing  a  beat. 

In  addition  to  the  formidable  de- 
mands of  protecting  the  President,  Di- 
rector Simpson  faced  the  task  of  mak- 
ing the  Service  more  innovative  and 
attractive  to  new  recruits.  Under  his 
leadership  and  guidance,  the  investiga- 
tive responsibilities  of  the  Secret  Serv- 
ice were  expanded.  Investigations  into 
such  crimes  as  access  fraud,  computer 
fraud,  false  identification  of  docu- 
ments, and  financial  institution  fraud 
became  prime  responsibilities  for  the 
Secret   Service.   These  additional   au- 


thorities were  not  conferred  upon  the 
Secret  Service  without  significant 
challenge  from  other  law  enforcement 
agencies.  It  was  Director  Simpson  that 
convinced  this  body  that  the  Service 
could  make  strong  contributions  to  the 
Nation's  war  on  crime. 

Throughout  his  government  career,  I 
have  known  Director  Simpson  to  ex- 
hibit the  highest  degree  of  personal  in- 
tegrity and  professionalism.  He  was  an 
outspoken  advocate  on  all  matters  af- 
fecting law  enforcement,  not  simply  on 
those  issues  affecting  the  Secret  Serv- 
ice. His  role  in  helping  reform  the  Fed- 
eral law  enforcement  pay  system  will 
long  be  remembered  by  this  Senator, 
and  undoubtedly,  by  all  existing  and 
future  law  enforcement  officers.  His 
reputation  as  a  tireless  and  experi- 
enced law  enforcement  officer  earned 
him  respect  on  an  international  level. 
In  1984  his  credentials  were  recognized 
by  the  international  law  enforcement 
community  and  he  was  asked  to  serve 
as  the  President  of  the  International 
Criminal  Police  Organization,  Interpol, 
to  combat  the  growing  threat  of  inter- 
national crime.  John  Simpson  is  the 
only  American  law  enforcement  offi- 
cial to  ever  hold  that  distinguished  po- 
sition. 

Throughout  his  career  Director 
Simpson  quietly  and  without  fanfare 
expended  his  full  energies  and  re- 
sources to  fulfill  the  obligations  of  his 
office.  I  am  proud  to  have  come  to 
know  John  Simpson. 

This  is  not  the  end  of  John  Simpson's 
service  at  the  Federal  level.  Fortu- 
nately, the  President  has  decided  to 
continue  to  make  use  of  the  talents 
and  skills  of  John  Simpson  by  nomi- 
nating him  to  be  a  Commissioner  on 
the  U.S.  Parole  Commission.  I  am  con- 
fident his  nomination  will  be  expedi- 
tiously and  overwhelmingly  approved 
by  this  body. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
wishing  John  Simpson  the  best  of  luck 
as  he  departs  the  Secret  Service.  He 
will  be  sorely  missed  by  this  Senator 
but  the  example  he  has  set  for  other 
law  enforcement  officers  will  be  felt  for 
years  to  come.  Best  wishes  Director 
Simpson. 


LAZY?  NO  WAY 


Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  know 
that  many  of  my  colleagues  were  and 
still  are  very  concerned  over  recent  re- 
marks made  by  a  senior  Japanese  Gov- 
ernment official  regarding  the  work 
habits  of  American  citizens.  To  put  it 
politely,  his  remarks  were  untrue  and 
not  supported  by  the  facts.  I  can  think 
of  no  more  appropriate  way  to  address 
them  than  by  submitting  a  letter  to 
the  editor  of  the  Courier-Journal  news- 
paper, written  by  Mr.  Fujiq  Cho,  presi- 
dent and  chief  executive  officer  of  Toy- 
ota Manufacturing  USA.,  Inc.  The  let- 
ter speaks  for  itself. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
letter  be  printed  in  the  Record  in  full. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Lazy?  No  Way 
(By  Fujlo  Cho) 

Georgetown,  Ky.— Several  years  ago,  when 
I  was  selected  by  Toyota  to  oversee  start-up 
of  a  new  plant  in  Georgetown,  Ky.,  I  had 
mixed  feelings.  I  had  no  way  of  knowing 
what  I  would  face  working  in  the  United 
States  with  an  American  work  force  and  liv- 
ing In  a  small  Kentucky  community. 

Many  questions  ran  through  my  mind 
while  my  family  and  1  prepared  to  move  to 
Kentucky.  Would  people  be  patient  as  we 
learned  to  speak  English?  Would  Americans 
want  to  work  for  a  company  from  Japan? 
Would  we  be  able  to  make  friends,  or  would 
we  be  seen  as  too  "different?" 

As  it  turned  out,  I  should  not  have  worried. 
I  have  lived  and  worked  in  Georgetown  for 
five  years  now.  My  son  is  a  student  at 
Georgetown  College.  My  wife  is  Involved  in 
community  activities  such  as  God's  Pantry. 
Every  Thursday  at  noon  I  discuss  the  area's 
needs  and  concerns  over  lunch  with  fellow 
Rotarians. 

Kentucklans.  including  our  work  force  in 
Georgetown,  not  only  made  us  feel  welcome; 
they  made  us  feel  at  home. 

That  is  why  I  was  particularly  shocked  and 
disappointed  to  hear  the  disparaging  re- 
marks about  American  workers  recently  at- 
tributed to  a  senior  Japanese  government  of- 
ficial. My  best  guess  is  that  his  lack  of  expe- 
rience with  American  workers  caused  him  to 
form  those  misguided  impressions. 

Although  I  cannot  fix  the  damage  caused 
by  an  individual's  comments,  I  can  help  to 
set  the  record  straight.  Simply  put,  I  have 
great  resi>ect  for  our  team  members  at  Toy- 
ota Motor  Manufacturing,  U.S.A.,  Inc.,  and 
their  colleagues  at  Ford,  General  Motors  and 
Chrysler. 

Perhaps  the  best  way  to  explain  this  re- 
spect is  to  relate  my  personal  experiences.  If 
you  walked  into  our  facility  in  Georgetown, 
you  would  see  4,000  Americans  hard  at  work. 
They  impress  me  more  every  day  with  their 
diligence  and  commitment  to  making  a  qual- 
ity Camry.  These  Americans  deserve  praise, 
not  criticism.  The  success  of  this  American 
work  force  is  a  source  of  great  pride  for  me 
and  for  Toyota's  management  in  Japan. 

The  biggest  challenge  we  faced  early-on 
was  staffing  an  automobile  manufacturing 
operation  that  would  produce  more  than  800 
vehicles  a  day.  I  was  surprised  and  pleased 
not  only  with  the  number  of  applicants  from 
all  over  Kentucky,  but  also  with  the  quality 
of  the  people. 

While  our  team  members  had  little  pre- 
vious manufacturing  experience,  they 
learned  quickly.  These  American  workers 
didn't  just  want  jobs;  they  wanted  to  produce 
the  best  car  possible.  And  they  have. 

The  Camry  made  in  Kentucky  matches  the 
quality  of  those  made  in  Japan.  An  encour- 
aging sign  is  that  dealers  say  customers  are 
now  specifically  requesting  Kentucky 
Camrys. 

The  Toyota  Production  System  is  an  often- 
copied  manufacturing  technique.  It  is  de- 
signed to  find  and  solve  problems.  But  it  is 
not  perfect. 

In  fact,  we  believe  that  it  can  be  continu- 
ously improved.  Our  team  members— 96  per- 
cent are  Kentucklans — are  contributing  sig- 
nificant improvements  to  the  system,  bring- 
ing It  to  a  new  performance  level.  Last  year, 
our  Kentucky  work  force  submitted  more 
than  20,000  suggestions  for  making  the 
Camry  a  better  car. 


Although  I  see  this  outstanding  commit- 
ment and  work  ethic  every  day,  one  incident 
In  particular  stands  out  In  my  mind. 

The  plant  experienced  its  first  bad  weather 
day  about  three  years  ago.  The  snow  fell 
throughout  the  morning  and  into  the  after- 
noon. I  was  concerned  about  the  safety  of  our 
second  shift  because  many  team  members 
travel  a  long  distance  each  day. 

I  was  greatly  Impressed  when  many  team 
members  on  the  first  shift  volunteered  to 
work  overtime,  covering  for  the  second  shift. 
But  that  wasn't  necessary.  Much  to  my  de- 
light, virtually  the  entire  second  shift  got  to 
work  early  because  they  anticipated  slower 
travel  time. 

I'm  certain  that  no  one  would  call  them 
"lazy." 

There  are  so  many  more  examples  of  the 
American  work  ethic.  For  instance,  we  were 
recently  challenged  by  our  first  major  model 
change.  It  worried  me,  because  it  is  very  dif- 
ficult even  for  an  experienced  work  force. 
Yet  everything  went  smoothly.  That  would 
not  have  been  possible  without  motivated 
employees. 

I've  witnessed  many  other  examples  while 
visiting  U.S.  auto  supplier  plants  and  Toy- 
ota's joint  venture  with  General  Motors  In 
California. 

The  American  work  force  never  fails  to  im- 
press me.  I  sincerely  regret  the  recent  nega- 
tive comments  about  American  workers. 

I  guarantee  that  such  sentiments  are  not 
representative  of  all  Japanese. 


NATIONAL  SECURITY  BOARD— S. 
2168 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  there 
has  been  much  interest  from  my  col- 
leagues on  my  legislation  creating  the 
National  Network  Security  Board.  For 
their  convenience  I  would  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  S.  2168  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  2168 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TFTLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "National 
Network  Security  Board  Act  of  1992". 

SEC.  2.  FINDINCa 

The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  The  United  States  has  experienced  an 
increase  in  failures  of  the  public  switched 
network; 

(2)  In  1991  eight  major  network  outages  af- 
fected the  safety  of  millions  of  consumers; 

(3)  There  is  no  complete  listing  of  all  tele- 
phone outages,  for  there  is  no  established, 
uniform  means  for  telephone  carriers  to  re- 
port such  outages; 

(4)  Self-investigation  of  network  outages  is 
not  adequate  for  ensuring  the  security  of  our 
public  switched  network: 

(5)  There  is  no  official  mechanism  for  in- 
vestigating network  crashes  and  making  rec- 
ommendations for  actions  to  prevent  future 
outages; 

(6)  Telecommunications  network  outages 
present  a  serious  public  safety  danger; 

(7)  There  is  a  need  for  an  independent  gov- 
ernment agency,  located  within  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission,  to  promote 
telecommunications  security  and  reliability 
by  conducting  independent  network  outage 


investigations  and  by  formulating  security 
improvement  recommendations. 

(8)  The  creation  of  the  National  Network 
Security  Board  will  provide  vigorous  inves- 
tigation of  network  outages  involving  tele- 
communication networks  regrulated  by  other 
agencies  of  the  Federal  government. 

(9)  The  National  Network  Security  Board 
shall  demand  continual  review,  appraisal, 
and  assessment  of  the  operating  practices 
and  regulations  of  all  Federal  agencies  regu- 
lating telecommunications  networks. 

(10)  The  National  Network  Security  Board 
is  likely  to  make  conclusions  and  rec- 
ommendations that  may  be  critical  of  or  ad- 
verse to  Federal  agencies  regrulating  tele- 
communications networks;  for  this  reason  it 
is  necessary  that  the  Board  be  separate  and 
independent  from  any  other  department,  bu- 
reau, commission,  or  agency  of  the  United 
States. 

SEC.  3.  CREATION  OF  THE  NATIONAL  NETWORK 
SECURITY  BOARD. 

(a)  Organization.— <1)  The  National  Net- 
work Security  Board  (hereafter  referred  to  in 
this  Act  as  the  "Board")  shall  consist  of  5 
members,  including  a  Chairman.  Members  of 
the  Board  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate.  No  more  than  3  members  of  the 
Board  shall  be  of  the  same  political  party.  At 
any  given  time,  no  less  than  3  members  of 
the  Board  shall  be  individuals  who  have  been 
appointed  on  the  basis  of  technical  qualifica- 
tion, professional  standing,  and  dem- 
onstrated knowledge  in  the  fields  of  commu- 
nication network  outage  reconstruction, 
communication  network  engineering,  human 
factors,  or  communication  regulation. 

(2)  The  terms  of  office  of  members  of  the 
Board  shall  be  5  years,  except  as  otherwise 
provided  in  this  paragraph.  Any  individual 
appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy  occurring  on  the 
Board  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  term  of 
office  for  which  his  predecessor  was  ap- 
pointed shall  be  appointed  for  the  remainder 
of  that  term.  Upon  the  expiration  of  his  term 
of  office,  a  member  shall  continue  to  serve 
until  his  successor  is  appointed  and  shall 
have  qualified.  Any  member  of  the  Board 
may  be  removed  by  the  President  for  ineffi- 
ciency, neglect  of  duty,  or  malfeasance  in  of- 
ace. 

(3)  On  or  before  January  1,  1993  (and  there- 
after as  required),  the  President  shall— 

(A)  designate,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  an  Individual  to  serve 
as  the  Chairman  of  the  Board;  and 

(B)  an  individual  to  serve  as  Vice  Chair- 
man. 

(4)  The  Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman  of  the 
Board  each  shall  serve  for  a  term  of  2  years. 
The  Chairman  shall  be  the  chief  executive 
and  shall  be  responsible  for  the  administra- 
tive functions  of  the  Board  with  respect  to 
the  appointment  and  supervision  of  person- 
nel of  the  Board;  the  distribution  of  business 
among  such  personnel  and  among  any  ad- 
ministrative units  of  the  Board;  and  the  use 
and  expenditure  of  funds.  The  Vice  Chairman 
shall  act  as  Chairman  in  the  event  of  the  ab- 
sence or  incapacity  of  the  Chairman  or  in 
case  of  a  vacancy  in  the  office  of  Chairman. 
The  Chairman  or  acting  chairman  shall  be 
governed  by  the  general  policies  established 
by  the  Board,  including  any  decisions,  find- 
ings, determinations,  rules,  regulations,  and 
formal  resolutions. 

(5)  Three  members  of  the  Board  shall  con- 
stitute a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  any 
function  of  the  Board. 

(6)  The  Board  shall  establish  and  maintain 
distinct  and  appropriately  staffed  bureaus, 
divisions,  or  offices  to  investigate  and  report 
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on  neti  ork  outages  involving  each  of  the  fol- 
lowing networks:  (A)  long  distance,  and  (B) 
local  ei  change. 
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(^NERAL  PROVISIONS. 

OF  BOARD.— The  Board  shall— 
investigate  or  cause  to  be  investigated 
detail  as  the  Board  shall  prescribe), 
the  facts,  conditions,  and  cir- 
and  the  cause  or  probable  cause 
of  any  long  distance  network  out- 
ocal  exchange  network  outage.  Any 
of  network  outage  conducted 
Board  shall  have   priority   over  all 
ifvestigations  of  such  network  outage 
by   other   Federal   agencies.   The 
s  tiall  provide  for  the  appropriate  par- 
by  other  Federal  agencies  in  any 
infestigation.  except  that  such  agencies 
participate  in  the  Board's  deter- 
of  the  probable  cause  of  the  net- 
.  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be 
as    Impairing    the    authority    of 
Federal  agencies  to  conduct  investiga- 
a  network  outage  under  applicable 
of  law  or  to  obtain  information  di- 
rom    parties   involved   in.   and   wit- 
.0.   the  network  outage.  The  Board 
Federal  agencies  shall  assure  that 
information  obtained  or  devel- 
the  course  of  their  investigations  is 
in  a  timely  manner.  The  Board 
the  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Commission  to  make  inves- 
with  regard  to  such  network  out- 
to  report  to  the  Board  the  facts,  con- 
and  circumstances  thereof  (except  in 
where  misfeasance  or  nonfeasance 
•"ederal  Government  is  alleged),  and 
of  the  Commission  or  his  dele- 
authorized  to  make  such  investiga- 
'Ihereafter.  the  Board,  utilizing  such 
shall    make    its    determination    of 
probable   cause  under  this  para- 
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reasonable  cost: 

periodic  reports  to  the  Congress. 
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proposing  corrective  steps; 
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OF  BOARD.— (1)  The  Board,  or 
authority  of  the  Board,  any  mem- 


ber thereof,  any  administrative  law  judge 
employed  by  or  assigned  to  the  Board,  or  any 
officer  or  employee  duly  designated  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  Board,  may.  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out  this  Act.  hold  such  hearings, 
sit  and  act  at  such  times  and  places,  admin- 
ister such  oaths,  and  require  by  subpoena  or 
otherwise  the  attendance  and  testimony  of 
such  witnesses  and  the  production  of  such 
evidence  as  the  Board  or  such  officer  or  em- 
ployee deems  advisable.  Subpoenas  shall  be 
issued  under  the  signature  of  the  Chairman, 
or  his  delegate,  and  may  be  served  by  any 
person  designated  by  the  Chairman.  Wit- 
nesses summoned  to  appear  before  the  Board 
shall  be  paid  the  same  fees  and  mileage  that 
are  paid  witnesses  in  the  United  States 
courts.  Such  attendance  of  witnesses  and 
production  of  evidence  may  be  required  from 
any  place  in  the  United  States  to  any  des- 
ignated place  of  such  hearing  in  the  United 
States. 

(2)  Any  employee  of  the  Board,  upon  pre- 
senting appropriate  credentials  and  a  writ- 
ten notice  of  inspection  authority,  is  author- 
ized to  enter  any  property  wherein  a  net- 
work outage  has  occurred  and  do  all  things 
therein  necessary  for  a  proper  investigation, 
including  examination  or  testing  of  any 
communications  equipment  or  any  part  of 
any  such  item  when  such  examination  or 
testing  is  determined  to  be  required  for  pur- 
poses of  such  investigation.  Any  examina- 
tion or  testing  shall  be  conducted  in  such 
manner  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  or  ob- 
struct unnecessarily  the  communication 
services  provided  by  the  owner  or  operator  of 
such  equipment,  and  shall  be  conducted  in 
such  a  manner  so  as  to  preserve,  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  feasible,  any  evidence  relating 
to  the  network  outage,  consistent  with  the 
needs  of  the  investigation  and  with  the  co- 
operation of  such  owner  or  operator.  The  em- 
ployee may  inspect,  at  reasonable  times, 
records,  files,  papers,  processes,  controls,  and 
facilities  relevant  to  the  investigation  of 
such  network  outage.  Each  inspection,  exam- 
ination, or  test  shall  be  commenced  and 
completed  with  reasonable  promptness  and 
the  results  of  such  inspection,  examination, 
or  test  made  available  as  provided  by  the 
Board.  The  Board  shall  have  sole  authority 
to  determine  the  manner  in  which  testing 
will  be  carried  out  under  this  paragraph,  in- 
cluding determining  the  persons  who  will 
conduct  the  test,  the  type  of  test  which  will 
be  conducted,  and  the  persons  who  will  wit- 
ness the  test.  Such  determinations  are  com- 
mitted to  the  discretion  of  the  Board  and 
shall  be  made  on  the  basis  of  the  needs  of  the 
investigation  being  conducted  by  the  Board 
and.  where  applicable,  the  provisions  of  this 
paragraph. 

(3)  In  case  of  contumacy  or  refusal  to  obey 
a  subpoena,  an  order,  or  an  inspection  notice 
of  the  Board,  or  of  any  duly  designated  em- 
ployee thereof,  by  any  person  who  resides,  is 
found  or  transacts  business  within  the  juris- 
diction of  any  United  States  district  court, 
such  district  court  shall,  upon  the  request  of 
the  Board,  have  jurisdiction  to  issue  to  such 
person  an  order  requiring  such  person  to 
comply  forthwith.  Failure  to  obey  such  an 
order  is  punishable  by  such  court  as  a  con- 
tempt of  court. 

(4)  The  Board  is  authorized  to  enter  into, 
without  regard  to  section  3709  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  of  the  United  States  (41  U.S.C.  5). 
such  contracts,  leases,  cooperative  agree- 
ments, or  other  transactions  as  may  be  nec- 
essary in  the  conduct  of  the  functions  and 
the  duties  of  the  Board  under  this  Act,  with 
any  government  entity  or  any  person. 

(5)  The  Board  is  authorized,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  appropriate  Federal  agency, 
to— 


(A)  use.  on  a  reimbursable  basis  or  other- 
wise, when  appropriate,  available  services, 
equipment,  personnel,  and  facilities  of  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission  and  of 
any  other  Federal  agencies; 

(B)  with  the  approval  of  the  appropriate 
governmental  agency  of  a  State,  or  political 
subdivision  thereof,  confer  with  employees 
and  use  available  services,  records,  and  fa- 
cilities of  such  governmental  agency; 

(C)  employ  experts  and  consultants  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  3109  of  title  5  of  the 
United  States  Code; 

(D)  appoint  1  or  more  advisory  committees 
composed  of  qualified  private  citizens  or  offi- 
cials of  Federal,  State,  or  local  governments 
as  it  deems  necessary  or  appropriate,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Federal  Advisory  Commit- 
tee Act; 

(E)  accept  voluntary  and  uncompensated 
services  notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law; 

(F)  accept  gifts  or  donations  of  money  or 
property  (real,  personal,  mixed,  tangible,  or 
intangible); 

(G)  enter  into  contracts  with  public  or  pri- 
vate nonprofit  entities  for  the  conduct  of 
studies  related  to  any  of  its  functions;  and 

(H)  require  payment  or  other  appropriate 
consideration  from  Federal  agencies.  State, 
local,  and  foreign  governments  for  the  rea- 
sonable cost  of  goods  and  services  supplied 
by  the  Board  and  to  retain  and  use  such 
funds  received  in  carrying  out  the  functions 
of  the  Board. 

(6)  Whenever  the  Board  submits  or  trans- 
mits any  budget  estimate,  budget  request, 
supplemental  budget  estimate,  or  other 
budget  information,  legislative  recommenda- 
tion, prepared  testimony  for  congressional 
hearings,  or  comment  on  legislation  to  the 
President  or  to  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget,  it  shall  concurrently  transmit  a 
copy  thereof  to  the  Congress.  No  officer  or 
agency  of  the  United  States  shall  have  any 
authority  to  require  the  Board  to  submit  its 
budget  requests  or  estimates,  legislative  rec- 
ommendations, prepared  testimony  for  con- 
gressional hearings,  or  comments  on  legisla- 
tion to  any  officer  or  agency  of  the  United 
States  for  approval,  comments,  or  review, 
prior  to  the  submission  of  such  recommenda- 
tions, testimony,  or  comments  to  the  Con- 
gress. 

(7)  The  Board  is  authorized  to  designate 
representatives  to  serve  or  assist  on  such 
committees  as  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  de- 
termines to  be  necessary  or  appropriate  to 
maintain  effective  liaison  with  other  Federal 
agencies,  and.  with  their  approval,  with 
State  and  local  government  agencies,  and 
with  independent  standard-setting  bodies 
carrying  out  programs  and  activities  related 
to  telecommunications  network  security. 

(8)  The  Board,  or  an  employee  of  the  Board 
duly  designated  by  the  Chairman,  may  con- 
duct an  inquiry  to  secure  data  with  respect 
to  any  matter  pertinent  to  telecommuni- 
cations network  security  upon  publication  of 
notice  of  such  inquiry  in  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister; and  may  require,  by  special  or  general 
orders.  Federal  agencies  and  persons  engaged 
in  activities  related  to  telecommunications 
network  security,  and  in  the  case  of  an  agen- 
cy of  a  State  or  political  subdivision  thereof, 
to  request  such  agency,  to  submit  written  re- 
ports and  answers  to  such  requests  and  ques- 
tions as  are  propounded  with  respect  to  any 
matter  pertinent  to  any  function  of  the 
Board.  Such  reports  and  answers  shall  be 
submitted  to  the  Board  or  to  such  employee 
within  such  reasonable  period  of  time  and  in 
such  form  as  the  Board  may  determine.  Coj)- 
ies  thereof  shall  be  made  available  for  in- 
spection by  the  public. 


(9)  The  Board  may  at  any  time  utilize  on  a 
reimbursable  basis  the  services  of  the  Field 
Operations  Bureau  of  the  Federal  Commu- 
nications Commission  or  any  successor  orga- 
nization. The  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  shall  make  avail- 
able the  services  of  such  Bureau  or  successor 
organization— 

(A)  to  the  Board  for  training  of  employees 
of  the  Board  in  the  performance  of  all  of 
their  authorized  functions,  and 

(B)  to  such  other  personnel  of  Federal, 
State,  local,  and  foreign  governments  and 
nongovernmental  organizations  as  the  Board 
may  from  time  to  time  designate,  in  con- 
sultation with  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission.  Utilization  of 
such  training  at  the  Bureau  or  successor  or- 
ganization by  designated  non-Federal  tele- 
communications network  security  personnel 
shall  be  at  a  reasonable  fee  to  be  established 
periodically  by  the  Board  In  consultation 
with  the  Chairman  of  the  Board.  Such  fee 
shall  be  paid  directly  to  the  Chairman  for 
the  credit  of  the  proper  appropriation,  sub- 
ject to  the  requirements  of  any  annual  ap- 
propriation, and  shall  be  an  offset  against 
any  annual  reimbursable  agreement  entered 
into  between  the  Board  and  the  Chairman  of 
the  Federal  Communications  Commission  to 
cover  all  reasonable  direct  and  indirect  costs 
incurred  for  all  such  training  by  the  Chair- 
man in  the  administration  and  operation  of 
the  Bureau  or  successor  organization.  The 
Board  shall  maintain  an  annual  record  of  all 
such  offsets.  In  providing  such  training  to 
Federal  employees,  the  Board  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  chapter  41  of  title  5  of  the  United 
States  Code  (relating  to  training  of  employ- 
ees). 

SEC.  5.  PUBUC  ACCESS  TO  INFORMATION. 

Copies  of  any  communication,  document, 
investigation,  other  report,  or  information 
received  or  sent  by  the  Board,  or  any  mem- 
ber or  employee  of  the  Board,  shall  be  made 
available  to  the  public  upon  request,  and  at 
reasonable  cost.  Nothing  contained  in  this 
section  shall  be  deemed  to  require  the  re- 
lease of  any  information  described  by  sub- 
section (b)  of  section  552  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  or  which  is  otherwise  protected 
by  law  from  disclosure  to  the  public. 
SEC.  &  RESPONSE  TO  BOARD  RECOMMENDA- 
TIONa 

(a)  Chairman's  DuTi-  To  Respond;  Con- 
tents OF  Response;  Publication;  Public 
availability  of  Copies.— 

(1)  Whenever  the  Board  submits  a  rec- 
ommendation regarding  network  outages  to 
the  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission,  he  shall  respond  to  each 
such  recommendation  formally  and  in  writ- 
ing not  later  than  90  days  after  receipt  there- 
of. The  response  to  the  Board  by  the  Chair- 
man shall  indicate  his  intention  to — 

(A)  initiate  and  conduct  procedures  for 
adopting  such  recommendation  in  full,  pur- 
suant to  a  proposed  timetable,  a  copy  of 
which  shall  be  included; 

(B)  initiate  and  conduct  procedures  for 
adopting  such  recommendation  in  part,  pur- 
suant to  a  proposed  timetable,  a  copy  of 
which  shall  be  included.  Such  response  shall 
set  forth  in  detail  the  reasons  for  the  refusal 
to  proceed  as  to  the  remainder  of  such  rec- 
ommendation; or 

(C)  refuse  to  initiate  or  conduct  procedures 
for  adopting  such  recommendation.  Such  re- 
sponse shall  set  forth  in  detail  the  reasons 
for  such  refusal. 

(2)  The  Board  shall  make  copies  of  each 
such  recommendation  and  response  thereto 
available,  uixin  request,  to  the  public  at  rea- 
sonable cost. 


(b)  Annual  Report  to  Congress.— The 
Chairman  shall  submit  a  report  to  the  Con- 
gress on  January  1  of  each  year  setting  forth 
all  the  Board's  recommendations  to  the 
Chairman  during  the  preceding  year  regard- 
ing telecommunications  network  security 
and  a  copy  of  the  Chairman's  response  to 
each  such  recommendation. 

SEC.  7.  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS. 

For  fiscal  year  1993,  and  each  of  the  next 
following  3  fiscal  yesu^,  there  are  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act,  but  in  no  event  to  exceed  $10,000,000  in 
any  1  fiscal  year. 


FOREIGN  AID  REFORM 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  also  like  now  to  address  another 
reform  effort  which  I  think  could  lend 
itself  to  some  significantly  more  effec- 
tive means  of  delivering  our  foreign 
aid.  The  President  addressed  this,  as 
did  the  Senator  from  Colorado,  when 
all  of  us  at  least  looked  to  the  chang- 
ing circumstances  with  the  end  of  the 
cold  war.  And  there  is  no  better  place 
to  start  than  the  more  effective  use  of 
our  foreign  aid  dollars. 

The  time  has  come  to  take  a  hard 
look  at  how  we  can  manage  those  dol- 
lars. Since  1986.  when  I  held  a  series  of 
hearings  in  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee on  how  our  foreign  aid  was 
being  spent  in  sub-Saharan  Africa.  I 
have  been  interested  and  involved  in 
finding  ways  we  could  improve  our  for- 
eign aid  delivery  system  and  have  had 
legislation  introduced  in  every  Con- 
gress since  1986. 

Many  of  us  here,  in  the  administra- 
tion and  the  private  sector,  have  tried 
to  chart  a  new  course  for  our  foreign 
aid  program,  but  in  some  ways  with  lit- 
tle to  show  for  our  efforts. 

Although  I  would  suggest,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  African  Development 
Fund,  which  is  a  regional  account  that 
largely  stemmed  from  these  efforts,  is 
one  that  on  all  accounts  is  seeming  to 
work  well  and  embodies  some  of  the 
suggestions  that  myself  and  others  felt 
were  important. 

But  we  cannot  let  the  failed  reform 
efforts  of  the  past  become  an  excuse  for 
inaction  today.  Our  foreign  aid  dollars 
are  shrinking,  needs  are  increasing, 
and  the  American  taxpayer  is,  right- 
fully, demanding  a  better  accounting  of 
how  his  moneys  are  spent. 

The  Agency  for  International  Devel- 
opment must  stop  trying  to  be  all 
things  to  all  people.  It  is  easier  said 
than  done,  because  constituencies  de- 
velop which  believe  that  their  cause  is 
the  most  important.  For  too  long  AID's 
objectives  have  been  dictated  by  the 
ever-shifting  priorities  of  the  adminis- 
tration and  the  Congress. 

AID  must  undertake  a  fundamental 
reexamination  of  what  it  does  best,  and 
then  pursue  only  those  programs.  The 
reorganization  now  underway  at  AID 
has  not  resulted  in  this  kind  of  re- 
thinking of  the  Agency's  mission  in  a 


significant  way  and  will  have,  I  am 
afraid,  Mr.  President,  little  real  impact 
on  enhancing  the  operation  of  the 
Agency  for  International  Development. 

I  certainly  think  it  is  an  important 
first  step.  But  I  think,  urJess  we  are 
willing  to  invest  the  time  and  energy 
and  the  risk-taking  to  be  of  significant 
and  comprehensive  nature,  then  it  will 
only  be  at  the  fringes,  and  will  fail. 

Experience  has  taught  us  that  the 
U.S.  development  system  is  most  effec- 
tive when  focused  in  key  technical 
areas— such  as  agriculture,  health,  edu- 
cation— where  we  are  able  to  transfer 
sustainable  technologies  to  recipient 
countries. 

AID  must  reorient  its  programming 
toward  these  sectors  and  hire  tech- 
nically competent  individuals  to  assist 
with  project  oversight. 

AID'S  reorganization  has  also  failed, 
I  think,  Mr.  President,  to  address  the 
critical  issue  of  improving  the  coordi- 
nation of  our  foreign  assistance  pro- 
grams within  the  U.S.  Government 
with  other  donor  nations  and  with  re- 
cipient governments. 

It  is  this  lack  of  coordination.  Mr. 
President,  which  I  find  exceptionally 
frustrating.  Again,  are  we  making  the 
most  effective  use  of  all  of  the  assist- 
ance that  is  out  there — not  only  our 
own,  in  the  United  States,  but  working 
in  conjunction  with  other  donors  to 
make  it  a  much  more  effective  pro- 
gram? 

We  need  to  maximize  the  impact  of 
our  foreign  assistance  programs  by  en- 
suring that  all  our  foreign  aid  assets 
are  administered  in  a  coordinated  man- 
ner. We  must  work  more  closely  with 
other  donors  to  reduce  prograjn  redun- 
dancy, and  make  recipient  govern- 
ments true  partners  in  our  develop- 
ment efforts. 

It  is  not  just  something  that  the 
United  States  wants  done,  there.  It, 
again,  must  be  something  that  that 
country  feels  is  important  and  can  be 
sustained  by  its  own  efforts  to  be  suc- 
cessful. 

I  would  like  to  see  the  administra- 
tion and  the  Congress  form  a  task  force 
on  foreign  aid  reform  to  take  a  fresh 
look  at  these  issues.  I  realize  we  form 
many  task  forces,  and  it  ends  up  with 
mountains  of  paperwork  which  very 
few  people  read.  If  it  is  going  to  be  suc- 
cessful, it  will  have  to  be  given  the  ini- 
tiative and  sustainability  from  the  top. 

The  task  force  should  examine  the 
possibility  of  moving  a  scaled-back 
AID,  with  a  more  precisely  defined  mis- 
sion, into  the  Department  of  State.  It 
should  look  at  consolidating  respon- 
sibility for  management  of  all  foreign 
aid  funding  directly  under  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  and  consider  creating 
an  office  of  foreign  aid  coordination 
within  the  National  Security  Council. 

I  hope  these  efforts  might  be  given 
significant  consideration  on  the  part  of 
the  President,  on  the  part  of  those  re- 
sponsible for  the  initiatives  in  the  De- 
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partmeift  of  State.   I  have  talked  to 
Baker  about  this  initiative.  I 
regards  it  as  a  top  priority, 
my  hope  that,  with  all  of  the 
i^sponsibilities    that    the    See- 
that  this  can  also  be  put  on 
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P  -esident,  I  will  ask  unanimous 

a  full  report  on  AID  reforms  to 

in  the  Record.  This  report 

by   Lisa   Carty,   a   Foreigm 

officer  who  has  been  a  Pearson 

in   my   office   for   the   past   6 

She  did  a  wonderful  research 

rarious  initiatives  that  in  the 

been  made  regarding  foreign 

and    this    full    report,    I 

will    enhance    the    record    for 

are  interested  in  the  subject. 

unanimous  consent  the  report 

in  the  Record. 
being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
£is  follows: 

agency  for  international 
Development  for  a  new  Era 

to  popular  belief,  the  Agency  for 
Development's     (AID)     fun- 
problem    is    not    rampant    fraud 
ployees  or  contractors,  but  rather 
an  organization  being  pressed  to  ac- 
too  many  things  with  too  few  of 
kinds  of  people,  and  too  little  bu- 
influence.  Much  has  changed  in 
in  the  last  few  years,  with  the  end 
War  and  massive  new  calls  for 
assistance  to  hasten  the  transition 
njarket  economies.  Now  the  U.S.  for- 
program  needs  to  change  in  fun- 
ways  too.  The  reorganization  cur- 
ujderway  at  AID  does  not  go  nearly 
in  addressing  the  basic  problems 
inue  to  impair  AID'S  effectiveness, 
a  new  AID  to  confront  the  chal- 
tomorrow.   More  specifically,   we 
AID  with  a  more  narrowly  defined 
focused   in   key   technical   sectors 
U.S.  foreign  assistance  program 
track  record.  We  also  must  im- 
coordination  of  all  our  foreign 
so  that  all  U.S.  assets,  whether 
assistance  (DA),  economic  sup- 
(ESF),  or  military  aid,  are  com- 
maximize  the  advancement  of  U.S. 
The  American  taxpayer  deserves 


puTtnNG  the  issues  in  perspective 

of  1986,  I  conducted  an  extensive 

he^ings  on  AID  oversight.  At  the  con- 

those  hearings,  I  determined  that 

and  the  Administration  should 

i^dertake  a  foreign  aid  reform  effort. 

effcrt  to  advance  that  process  I  have. 

six  years,  introduced  legislation 

or  a  streamlined  foreign  aid  pro- 

ii  eluding  reduced  reporting  require- 

acreased  emphasis  on   project  sus- 

and  more  detailed  impact  analy- 

ci*Tent  AID  programs.  Subsequent  to 

hear  ngs  and  the  initial  introduction  of 

leg!  tlation   a   variety   of   studies   have 

limilar  conclusions.  In  1989,  the  Uni- 

Michigan  called  for  the  U.S.  for- 

programs   to    focus   on   economic 

poverty    reduction,    and    environ- 

preservation,    and    concluded    that 

>resently  constituted,  was  not  up  to 

The  report  called  for  the  creation 

White  House-level  council  to  coordinate 

pol:  cies,  as  well  as  the  formation  of  for- 
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mal  coordination  council  in  recipient  coun- 
tries. 

Similar  conclusions  were  reached  by  the 
Phoenix  Group— a  collection  of  development 
experts— who  suggested  creating  a  new  AID. 
staffed  by  technical  experts,  which  would 
emphasize  technical  assistance  such  as  food 
aid,  training,  and  education.  The  Phoenix 
Group  also  urged  enhanced  interagency  Unit- 
ed States  government  and  bilateral  donor  co- 
ordination, and  recommended  the  creation  of 
joint  bi-national  teams  composed  of  individ- 
uals from  both  the  U.S.  and  recipient  coun- 
try to  develop  and  administer  foreign  aid 
projects. 

In  1988,  Congressmen  Hamilton  and  Gilman 
convened  the  House  Foreign  Aid  Task  Force 
and  concluded  that  U.S.  foreign  assistance 
should  be  designed  to  foster  economic 
growth,  ensure  environmental  sustain- 
abllity.  Force  urged  that  AID  be  reorganized 
to  provide  greater  operational  flexibility  and 
decentralization:  establish  credible  evalua- 
tion systems:  and  increase  emphasis  on  tech- 
nical ability.  It  also  recommended  the  cre- 
ation of  a  White  House-based  coordination 
mechanism,  and  proposed  modifications  to 
the  Congressional  notification  process  and 
the  elimination  of  functional  accounts. 

Sadly,  none  of  these  analyses  have  resulted 
in  any  reforms.  Whether  such  inaction  can 
be  attributed  to  the  Administration  or  the 
Congress  makes  little  difference  today.  The 
fact  remains  that  reforms  must  come,  and 
must  come  now. 

THE  aid  SCORECARD— what  DOES  THE  CURRENT 
reorganization  REALLY  MEAN? 

In  October  of  last  year.  AID  embarked  on 
a  "reorganization"  designed  to  address  some 
of  the  concerns  raised  by  the  House  Task 
Force  and  others.  There  is  considerable  skep- 
ticism that  this  initiative  goes  far  enough. 

AID  states  that  the  reorganization  will  re- 
sult in  streamlined  Agency  management  and 
greater  emphasis  on  the  achievement  of  re- 
sults instead  of  on  the  obligation  of  monies. 
AID'S  missions  overseas  will  be  required  to 
reduce  specific  mission  objectives  from,  in 
many  cases,  several  dozen  to  a  more  reason- 
able number  of  two  or  three.  However,  while 
AID  missions  are  being  told  to  limit  their 
objectives,  AID  Washington  continues  to  ori- 
ent its  priorities  around  five  new  initia- 
tives—in support  of  the  family,  the  environ- 
ment, democracy,  the  private  sector,  and  en- 
hanced management.  These  five  initiatives 
have  been  superimposed  on  top  of  AID's  pre- 
viously stated  multiple  goals— many  of  them 
Congressionally-imposed— including  support- 
ing historically  black  colleges,  promoting 
micro-enterprise,  and  encouraging  American 
exports.  AID  has  little  experience  in  democ- 
racy building:  yet,  now  it  seeks  to  devote 
major  resources  to  this  area.  Support  for  de- 
mocracy is  an  important  activity,  but  is 
AID— an  organization  that  has  had  difficulty 
implementing  existing  programs— really  up 
to  this  new  responsibility? 

The  reorganization  has  also  dealt  only  su- 
perficially with  the  continuing  problems  sur- 
rounding AID'S  management  of  contractors. 
Contractors  have  become  the  backbone  of 
AID'S  operations,  a  major  industry  in  and  of 
themselves.  Between  1985  and  1990  AID  dou- 
bled the  number  of  U.S.  contractors  it  em- 
ployed overseas.  Yet,  there  has  been  little 
hard  analysis  of  the  cost  effectiveness  of  em- 
ploying contractors  versus  employing  suffi- 
cient AID  full-time  staff  to  design,  imple- 
ment and  evaluate  projects.  More  impor- 
tantly, AID  has  failed  to  employ  individuals 
with  the  technical  expertise,  and  accounting 
and  procurement  abilities,  required  to  mon- 
itor current  contracting  operations.  While 


the  reorganization  calls  for  streamlined  con- 
tracting procedures  and  better  accounting 
and  audit  of  contractual  agreements.  It  has 
failed  to  address  the  fundamental  issue  of 
whether  contractors  are  the  best  vehicle  for 
the  implementation  of  our  foreign  aid  pro- 
grams. 

Finally,  the  reorganization  has  ignored  the 
critical  issue  of  better  coordination  of  our 
foreign  assistance  programs  both  within  the 
United  States  government  and  with  recipient 
governments.  Today,  dozens  of  U.S.  govern- 
ment agencies  participate  in  our  foreign  as- 
sistance efforts,  and  funding  for  such  endeav- 
ors is  spread  among  an  equal  number  of  enti- 
ties. It  has  become  imperative  that  a  White 
House-level  mechanism  be  created  to  elimi- 
nate redundancy  and  ensure  consistency  in 
the  U.S.  foreign  aid  program. 

In  our  bilateral  programs,  we  must  more 
actively  engage  recipient  governments  in 
project  planning  and,  where  possible,  in  shar- 
ing the  costs  of  program  implementation.  In 
the  multilateral  arena,  the  U.S.  should  be 
pushing  the  World  Bank  to  play  a  more  ac- 
tive role  in  genuine  donor  coordination. 

The  reorganization  now  underway  does  not 
address  these  fundamental  issues,  and  will 
not  achieve  the  type  of  reform  required  to 
make  AID  function  more  effectively.  In- 
stead, AID  must  commit  itself  to  a  full-scale, 
in-depth  review  of  its  mission.  Important  les- 
sons can  be  learned  from  AID  programs  that 
have  worked,  such  as  the  Development  Fund 
for  Africa  (DFA)  and  the  Child  Survival  Ini- 
tiative. The  DFA  has  illustrated  that  the 
elimination  of  AID'S  functional  accounts  fa- 
cilitates program  implementation.  The  Child 
Survival  Initiative  demonstrates  that  AID 
projects  are  most  effective  when:  focused  on 
a  limited  number  of  proven,  sustainable 
technologies:  both  problems  and  the  appro- 
priate interventions  are  well-defined  from 
the  start:  and,  initiatives  are  concentrated 
in  countries  where  the  greatest  impact  can 
be  made.  Sadly,  the  reorganization  now  un- 
derway does  not  seem  to  have  incorporated 
these  fundamental  lessons. 

AID  cannot  succeed  with  its  present  plans 
to  refocus  its  work  and  reorganize  its  person- 
nel until  it  clarifies  and  prioritizes  its  fun- 
damental objectives.  AID  must  seriously 
analyze  what  it  does  best,  and  from  there  de- 
termine what  it  wants  to  accomplish.  Dras- 
tic and  immediate  reform— far  beyond  that 
outlined  in  the  current  reorganization — is  re- 
quired now. 

WHAT  CAN  be  DONE  TO  REHABILITATE  AID 

What  can  be  done  to  make  AID  fit  to 
confront  the  challenges  of  today?  At  present, 
there  exists  considerable  cynicism  that  the 
foreign  aid  process  is  "reformable".  How- 
ever, such  cynicism  cannot  become  an  excuse 
for  inaction.  The  Administration  and  the 
Congress  must  jointly  commit  themselves  to 
genuine  and  far-reaching  foreign  aid  reform. 
Immediate  consideration  should  be  given  to 
the  formation  of  a  Joint  Congressional-Elxec- 
utive  Task  Force.  The  Task  Force  should 
focus  its  efforts  on  identifying  realistic,  fea- 
sible reforms  that  would  enhance  AID  oper- 
ations and  increase  interagency  coordina- 
tion. To  ensure  its  success,  the  Task  Force 
must  have  the  full  support  of  the  President 
and  the  Secretary  of  State.  The  following 
recommendations,  some  drawn  from  the 
work  of  the  House  Task  Force  and  others, 
merit  immediate  consideration. 
Recotmnendation  One 

Refocus  the  objectives  of  the  U.S.  foreign 
aid  program.  Within  a  broad  framework  of 
U.S.  Government  support  for  political  and 
economic  pluralism,  AID  should  concentrate 


its  programs  in  a  limited  number  of  tech- 
nical areas  where  it  has  a  comparative  ad- 
vantage. Possible  areas  of  concentration  in- 
clude: 

Economic  reform  and  support  for  free  mar- 
kets; 

Education/Skills  training/institution 

building: 

Health: 

Agriculture/environment: 

Food  AID/disaster  assistance. 

AID  programs  in  technical  sectors  must  be 
accompanied  by  parallel  efforts  to  develop 
and  maintain  recipient  countries'  transpor- 
tation and  communication  infrastructures. 

There  exists  a  general  consensus  that  AID 
should  do  less,  and  do  it  better.  AID  has  en- 
Joyed  its  greatest  successes  when  it  has  de- 
voted sustained  attention  to  achieving  lim- 
ited objectives  in  key  technical  sectors. 
AID'S  key  role  in  promoting  the  "Green  Rev- 
olution" in  the  1960s  and  70s,  and  with  the 
Child  Survival  Initiative  more  recently,  il- 
lustrate that  U.S.  development  assistance  is 
most  effective  when  targeted  on  specific  sec- 
tors, and  oriented  towards  the  transfer  of 
selfsustaining  technical  assistance.  The 
"new"  AID  should  focus  its  energies  in  these 
sectors,  not  on  activities  such  as  democracy 
building  where  the  Agency  has  no  experience 
and  logical  alternatives,  such  as  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  Democracy,  exist.  The 
"new"  AID  must  include  an  in-house  capacity 
to  conduct  detailed  marco-economic  analy- 
sis, and  provide  technical  assistance  in  sup- 
port of  the  development  of  free  market 
economies. 

Recommendation  Two 

Redefine  the  administration  of  foreign  aid 
funding  so  that  all  economic  support  fund 
(ESF)  and  development  assistance  (DA)  mon- 
ies are  administered  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment. All  project  ESF  monies  should  be 
transferred  into  the  DA  account. 

ESF  and  DA.  programs  that  basically  serve 
bilateral  political  interests,  should  remain 
the  purview  of  the  Department  of  State  and 
a  rehabilitated  AID.  Transferring  project 
ESF  funds  into  the  DA  account  will  ensure 
ESF  monies  solely  support  recipient  govern- 
ments' macroeconomics  policies— while  pre- 
serving DA  monies  for  more  traditional  de- 
velopment-related purposes.  Placing  all  for- 
eign aid  funding  under  the  Secretary  of 
State,  will  facilitate  a  more  coordinated  ap- 
proach to  foreign  assistance  administration 
with  an  emphasis  on  assessing  how  all  U.S. 
government  assets  can  contribute  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  American  interests  in  a  given 
country. 

Recommendation  Three 

Abolish  AID  functional  accounts  and  re- 
place them  with  multi-year  regional  ac- 
counts, modeled  after  the  Development  Fund 
for  Africa  (DFA).  Both  ESF  and  DA  funding 
should  be  authorized  within  each  account. 
Earmarks  should  be  eliminated.  A  separate 
account  should  be  established  to  support 
peace-keeping  and  other  activities  of  a  clear- 
ly multilateral  nature. 

The  success  of  the  DFA  illustrates  that  re- 
gionally-based funding  contributes  to  pro- 
gram flexibility  and  operational  effective- 
ness. Regional  accounts  should  be  estab- 
lished for  Latin  America  and  the  Caribbean, 
Europe,  Africa,  Asia,  and  the  Near  Elast.  ESF 
for  programs  of  extreme  political  sensitivity 
could  be  protected  by  common  agreement  of 
the  Congress  and  Administration.  A  peace- 
keeping/multilateral account  will  provide 
the  Administration  with  the  flexibility  it  re- 
quires to  respond  to  the  types  of  unforeseen 
multilateral  challenges  likely  to  become 
even  more  common  in  the  future. 


Recommendation  Four 

Restructure  AID  so  that  a  scaled-back  ver- 
sion of  the  Agency  becomes  a  part  of  the  De- 
partment of  State,  reporting  through  a 
newly-established  position  of  Undersecretary 
for  Development  Affairs  charged  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  all  DA  monies.  Allocation  of 
ESF  funds  would  be  formally  transferred  to 
the  Department  of  State's  Undersecretary 
for  International  Security  Affairs. 

At  present,  AID  does  in  fact  function  under 
the  guidance  of  the  Secretary  of  State.  For- 
malizing this  arrangement,  making  AID 
clearly  a  part  of  State,  would  provide  the 
"new"  AID  with  the  bureaucratic  influence 
required  to  pursue  more  effectively  its  devel- 
opment mission,  and  would  simultaneously 
enhance  overall  coordination  of  foreign  as- 
sistance. The  Secretary  of  State's  leadership 
of  the  "new"  AID,  would  ensure  that  the  or- 
ganization's development  mandate  remained 
protected,  and  that  the  continuing,  success- 
ful reform  of  the  foreign  aid  process  re- 
mained a  priority  of  the  most  senior  mem- 
bers of  the  Administration. 

Recommendation  Five 

The  "new"  AID  will  In  all  likelihood  func- 
tion primarily  as  a  contracting  agency  and 
should  be  comprised  of  individuals  with  ad- 
vanced technical  expertise  who  can  actively 
supervise  and  assist  in  project  design,  imple- 
mentation and  evaluation.  A  cadre  of  indi- 
viduals expert  in  contract  administration 
and  audit  should  also  be  brought  on  board. 

Despite  their  problematic  history,  contrac- 
tors will  in  all  likelihood  remain  a  continu- 
ing feature  of  the  AID  landscape.  The  key  to 
making  contractors  function  successfully  is 
to  hire  AID  supervisory  staff  with  an  ad- 
vanced level  of  technical  skills  and  sound 
managerial  background,  who  can  participate 
actively  in  project  design,  implementation 
and  evaluation.  The  "new"  AID  should  be 
staffed  by  experts  with  this  kind  of  exper- 
tise, and  should  be  organized  by  functional 
bureau  (perhaps  five  bureaus  focusing  on  the 
five  sectors  outlined  in  recommendation 
one),  reporting  to  the  Undersecretary  for  De- 
velopment Assistance.  A  sixth  bureau,  re- 
sponsible for  administration  and  audit, 
would  also  be  required.  AID  country  officers 
(who  now  staff  the  regional  bureaus)  could  be 
added  to  existing  State  country  desks  to  pro- 
vide liaison  with  AID  missions  and  coordina- 
tion of  assistance  activities.  Consideration 
could  be  given  to  creating  a  new  position  of 
deputy  assistant  secretary  for  foreign  assist- 
ance in  each  regional  bureau  of  oversee  co- 
ordination. Such  an  arrangement,  supporting 
AID  activities  from  highly-skilled  functional 
bureaus  while  integrating  State  and  AID 
country  desks,  will  ensure  that  the  "new" 
AID  retains  a  focus  on  key  technical  sectors, 
and  that  these  programs  are  implemented 
within  a  broader  economic  and  regional 
framework. 

Recommendation  Six 

The  establishment  and/or  continuation  of 
U.S.  assistance  programs  should  be  predi- 
cated on  the  creation  of  Bi-National  Com- 
missions in  each  recipient  country  to  join  in 
the  planning  and  execution  of  development 
assistance  programs. 

Assistance  projects  cannot  succeed  with- 
out the  participation  and  support  of  the  re- 
cipient government.  While  ad  hoc  mecha- 
nisms exist  for  such  coordination  in  some 
countries,  a  more  formalized  requirement  for 
such  structures  is  necessary.  The  Phoenix 
Group  recommended  that  such  commissions 
be  staffed  by  technical  experts  from  donor 
and  recipient  governments  and  be  organized 
around  specific  issues  recognized  as  develop- 


ment priorities.  Such  commissions  would 
help  develop  an  indigenous  institutional  ca- 
pacity to  deal  with  long-range  development 
planning,  while  increasing  the  focus  on 
project  sustainability. 

Recommendation  Seven 

EsUblish  an  office  within  the  National  Se- 
curity Council  staff  (NSC)  charged  with  co- 
ordination of  all  foreign  assistance  pro- 
grams. 

There  exists  near  universal  agreement  that 
as  more  and  more  U.S.  players  enter  the  for- 
eign aid  picture,  high  level  coordination  is  a 
necessity.  The  diverse  skills  of  the  Depart- 
ments of  Commerce,  Treasury,  the  EPA,  and 
others,  will  be  required  as  the  U.S.  embarks 
on  ever  more  complex  assistance  initiatives 
in  Eastern  Europe,  the  Soviet  republics  and 
elsewhere.  An  NSC  office  that  could  serve  as 
a  repository  of  Information  on,  and  coordina- 
tor of,  all  U.S.  government  agencies'  foreign 
assistance  activities  would  help  eliminate 
redundancy  and  promote  the  overall  effec- 
tiveness of  our  foreign  aid  programs. 

The  proceeding  recommendations  rep- 
resent only  a  fraction  of  the  measures  re- 
quired to  completely  overhaul  the  foreign 
aid  bureaucracy:  however,  they  would  make 
an  important  contribution  to  enhancing 
AID'S  effectiveness.  A  Congressional-Execu- 
tive Task  Force  should  convene  quickly  to 
consider  their  implementation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  North  Dakota. 


WEAK  MEDICINE 

Mr.  CONRAD.  Mr.  President,  we  had 
a  hearing  in  the  Budget  Committee 
this  morning  and  I  think  we  learned  a 
very  important  fact  in  that  hearing. 
We  had  Mr.  Darman,  the  head  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  tes- 
tifying before  the  Budget  Committee, 
and  he  had  beside  him  a  placard  that 
had  the  President's  economic  growth 
proposals.  As  the  occupant  of  the  chair 
knows  well,  it  is  a  long  list.  On  the 
Presidents  economic  growth  proposal 
list  are  dozens  of  suggestions. 

We  asked  Mr.  Darman,  what  would 
happen  if  we  passed  all  of  the  Presi- 
dent's economic  growth  proposals?  How 
much  of  an  increase  in  economic 
growth  would  we  achieve,  according  to 
the  administrations  own  estimates? 

Do  you  know  what  the  answer  was. 
Mr.  President?  If  we  passed  every  one 
of  the  President's  economic  growth 
proposals,  the  President's  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
says  we  will  increase  economic  growth 
one-half  of  1  percent.  One-half  of  1  per- 
cent. 

The  economic  engine  of  this  country 
is  off  the  tracks,  and  they  are  talking 
about  going  over  and  tightening  up  a 
few  lug  nuts.  That  is  what  is  being  pro- 
posed here.  I  think  the  people  of  this 
country  deserve  to  know  that  if  we 
pass  the  President's  economic  growth 
initiatives  in  total,  every  single  one  of 
them,  according  to  their  estimates  we 
will  increase  economic  growth  one-half 
of  1  percent.  That  is  not  good  enough. 

This  country  is  in  deep  trouble.  This 
country  is  suffering  from  a  prolonged 
period  of  no  grrowth  or  very  low  growth. 
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now  negative  growth.   And 
comes  with  this  big  pro- 
ihis  laundry  list  of  things  that 
be  done.  He  terms  it  a  bold  de- 
from  the  past.  And  lo  and  be- 
find  out  that  if  we  enact  the 
thing  we  are  going  to  only  in- 
economic  growth  one-half  of  1 
according  to  his  own  adminis- 
estimates. 

to  do  more  than  that.  This 

deserves  more  than  that.  And 

demands  more  than  that. 

we  would  take  this  opportunity 

a  plan  for  this  country  that 

really   get   us   back   on   track. 

what  the  situation  requires. 

is  any  doubt  by  those  who 

ng  that  what  I  have  said  is 

I  refer  them  to  page  37  of  the 

's  budget  document.  They  lay 

lat    happens    with    business   as 

we  do  not  make  changes.  What 

economic  growth  will  we  have? 

2.4  percent  this  year.  If  we 

President's  plan,  they  say  that 

to  3  percent.  Next  year  if 

i^othlng,  economic  growth  will  be 

If  we  pass  the  President's 

say  we  will  have  economic 

of  3  percent.  A  half  of  a  per- 

difference  if  we  pass  the  Presi- 

'  rhole  proposal. 

'resident  ought  to  come  to  us 
new  proposal,  one  that  really 
s(^ething  substantial.  I  said  on 
the  President  unveiled  his 
the  Nation  that  he  did  not  ask 
of  us  in  Congress  or  enough  of 
ntry.   And  now  we  know  that 
is  there  that  tells  us  that 
the  case.  The  President  has 
enough  of  us  or  of  the  coun- 
is  required  is  a  bold  proposal 
spur  economic  growth  in  this 
And,  by  the  President's  own 
we  now  know  his  proposal,  if 
in  total,  will  do  virtually  noth- 
ncrease  the  growth  rate  in  this 
over  the  next  5  years, 
is  not  good  enough.  Mr.  Presi- 
we  ought  to  take  this  oppor- 
in   Congress,   acting   with   the 
to  do  better.  I  just  hope  as 
in  the  days  ahead  we  will 
what  it  is  that  is  at  stake 
it  is  no  less  than  the  economic 
this  country.  What  is  at  stake 
ves  and  the  quality  of  the  lives 
ijeople  we  were  sent  to  represent, 
when  the  people  of  my  State 
that  the  President's  proposal 
only    give    us    an    additional 
rate  of  one-half  of  1  percent,  if 
in  total,  according  to  his 
they  are  going  to  say 
pretty  weak  medicine.  That  is 
weak  medicine,  Mr.  President, 
do  better, 
president,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
page    from    the    President's 
to  which  I  referred  be  printed  in 


evi  lence 
preci  5ely 


And 


ou  t 


er  acted 
es  ;imates. 


tie 


Re<  ord. 


being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
as  follows: 


Effects  of  the  administration's 
Proposals 
The  proposals  discussed  in  Chapter  2  are  ex- 
pected to  create  more  jobs,  more  income  and 
more  growth,  thereby  lowering  the  budget  defi- 
cit. They  result  In  a  significant  improvement 
in  the  outlook  from  a  "business-as-usual" 
projection,  which  assumes  that  Congress  re- 
jects the  President's  proposals  and  adopts  a 
more  conventional  response  to  the  current 
economic  situation.  (See  Table  3-2.) 

TABLE  3-2.  ECONOMIC  PROJECTIONS  ADMINISTRATION 
POLICY  VERSUS  BUSINESS  AS  USUAL 

[Calendar  years) 
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THE  SENATE  PAGES 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  today 
will  be  the  last  day  of  service  in  the 
Senate  for  our  group  of  Senate  pages. 
They  will  leave  the  Senate  and  return 
to  their  local  high  schools  to  complete 
their  education. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  ex- 
tend the  thanks  of  all  Senators  to  our 
pages  for  their  hard  work  and  cheerful 
help.  They  spend  many  long  hours 
waiting  to  be  called  upon,  and  their 
pleasant  dispositions,  even  at  late 
hours  of  the  night,  make  a  real  dif- 
ference to  Senators. 

Pages  are  on  duty  as  long  as  the  Sen- 
ate is  in  session.  They  are  responsible 
for  making  certain  a  lectern  is  in  place 
on  the  right  desk;  they  distribute 
amendments  to  the  press  galleries; 
they  run  errands  throughout  the  Sen- 
ate complex:  they  are  there  to  bring 
water  and  make  xerox  copies. 

This  particular  group  of  pages  has 
been  the  subject  of  many  favorable 
comments.  They  have  been  very  quick 
to  catch  on  to  the  workings  of  the  Sen- 
ate. 

All  of  them  have  shown  an  avid  inter- 
est in  the  legislative  process.  I  would 
not  be  surprised  to  see  many  of  them 
return  to  the  Senate  in  other  capac- 
ities in  the  future. 

This  session  has  given  them  a  great 
many  historic  political  events  to  wit- 
ness. From  the  debates  over  civil  rights 
and  gun  control  to  the  vote  on  Judge 
Clarence  Thomas,  the  Senate  has  seen 
its  share  of  drama  in  the  past  several 
months. 

Many  of  those  dramatic  debates  have 
meant  long  and  late  hours.  For  Sen- 
ators, a  late  night  often  means  we  can 
count  on  a  weekend  off.  But  for  the 


pages,  a  late  night  and  a  missed  school 
day  means  makeup  classes  on  Satur- 
days. 

They  have  worked  hard  and  we  thank 
all  of  them  for  their  efforts.  Their  fam- 
ilies and  hometowns  should  be  proud  of 
the  work  they  have  done  here.  We  wish 
them  the  very  best  for  the  future  and 
look  forward  to  seeing  them  when  they 
return  to  the  Senate  again  in  future 
years. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  list  of  the  pages  who  served 
in  1991  and  1992  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follow: 

1991-92  Paces 

Ernest  Leiand,  Leigh  Hildebrandt.  Henry 
Roe.  Sara  Porter.  Terrell  McSweeny, 
Mathew  Boyden,  Jason  Kaplan,  Brian  Hess, 
Ann  Cox,  Angela  Kavusak.  Genevieve 
Nowicki.  Chad  Coneway,  Johnathan  Gagne, 
Victoria  Gordon.  Ted  McNulty.  Marcia  Pope. 
Katie  Schwarze, 

Sarah  Dumont.  Rachele  McCarthy.  Kara 
Baird.  Colleen  Schaffer,  Abby  Thornell.  Jus- 
tin Brown.  Danny  Cannon,  Darrick 
McCasland.  John  Moore,  Rebecca  Todd,  Alan 
Wilson.  Kristy  Maughan.  Kelly  Otremba. 
James  Jarman,  Kara  Poelman,  Sean  Lamb, 
Jimmy  Hill.  Jill  Page. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  pre- 
viously expressed  my  intention  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  energy  bill.  The  legislation 
is  S.  2166,  the  National  Energy  Secu- 
rity Act  of  1992. 

I  have  sought  to  gain  consent  under 
the  Senate  rules  from  our  Republican 
colleagues  to  proceed  to  that  bill.  But 
since  I  have  been  unable  to  gain  that 
approval  because  of  objection  by  some 
Republican  Senators,  it  is  not  possible 
to  proceed  to  the  bill.  Therefore,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  file  a  cloture  motion  to 
terminate  debate  and  to  permit  the 
Senate  to  take  that  bill  up  and  con- 
sider it. 


CLOTURE  MOTION 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  now 
move  to  proceed  to  Calendar  item  No. 
393,  that  is,  S.  2166,  and  I  send  to  the 
desk  a  cloture  motion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Pursuant 
to  rule  XXII,  the  Chair  lays  before  the 
Senate  a  cloture  motion,  which  the 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

Cloture  Motion 

We.  the  undersigned  Senators,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  rule  XXII  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  hereby  move 
to  bring  to  a  close  debate  on  the  motion  to 
proceed  to  S.  2166,  a  bill  to  reduce  the  Na- 
tion's dependence  on  imported  oil,  to  provide 
for  the  energy  security  of  the  Nation  and  for 
other  purposes: 

D.K.   Inouye,  Quentin  Burdick,   Howard 
M.  Metzenbaum.  George  Mitchell.  John 


Breaux,  Jeff  Bingaman,  Alan  Cranston, 
Tom  Daschle,  Wendell  Ford,  Jim  Sas- 
ser.  Kent  Conrad,  Charles  S.  Robb,  J. 
Bennett  Johnston,  Timothy  E.  Wlrth, 
Max  Baucus,  J.  Lieberman. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREE- 

MENT—VOTE  ON    MOTION   TO   IN- 
VOKE CLOTURE 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  vote  on 
the  motion  to  invoke  cloture  on  the 
motion  to  proceed  to  S.  2166  occur  at  10 
a.m.  on  Tuesday,  February  4,  and  that 
the  mandatory  live  quorum  under  rule 
XXIII  be  waived. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 


EXECUTIVE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  executive  session  to  con- 
sider the  following  nominations:  Cal- 
endar Nos.  484,  485,  and  486. 

I  further  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  nominees  be  confirmed,  en  bloc; 
that  any  statements  appear  in  the 
Record  as  if  read;  that  the  motions  to 
reconsider  be  laid  upon  the  table,  en 
bloc;  that  the  President  be  imme- 
diately notified  of  the  Senate's  action; 
and  that  the  Senate  return  to  legisla- 
tiv6  session 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  nominations  considered  and  con- 
firmed en  bloc  are  as  follows: 

Resolution  Trust  Corporation 

Albert  V.  Casey,  of  Texas,  to  be  Chief  Elxec- 
utlve  Officer,  Resolution  Trust  Corporation 
(new  position),  to  which  position  he  was  ap- 
pointed during  the  last  recess  of  the  Senate. 
Department  of  the  Treasury 

Shirley  D.  Peterson,  of  Maryland,  to  be 
Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue. 

Fred  T.  Goldberg.  Jr.,  of  Missouri,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will  now 
return  to  legislative  session. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  BENTSEN,  from  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  without  amendment: 

S.  2173.  An  original  bill  to  increase  the 
number  of  weeks  for  which  benefits  are  pay- 
able under  the  Emergency  Unemployment 
Compensation  Act  of  1991,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

•  Mr.  BE^JTSEN.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday the  Committee  on  Finance 
voted  unanimously  to  report  a  bill  to 
farther    extend    unemployment    com- 


pensation benefits.  The  bill  has  the 
support  of  the  leadership  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle.  It  reflects  the  bipartisan 
compromise  agreed  to  in  the  House  by 
Chairman  Rostenkowski  and  Minority 
Leader  Michel  and  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means.  It  also 
has  the  approval  of  the  administration. 

It  is  my  hope  and  expectation  that 
the  bill  will  be  approved  by  both  the 
House  and  the  Senate  early  next  week, 
and  will  be  sent  to  the  President  with- 
out delay. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there 
be  included  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
the  text  of  the  bill  as  approved  by  the 
committee,  a  summary  description  of 
the  provisions  of  the  bill,  and  a  letter 
from  the  President  stating  that  be- 
cause the  compromise  package  is  fully 
funded  in  each  of  the  5  budget  years,  no 
sequester  would  be  triggered  by  its  en- 
actment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2173 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 

SECTION    1.    INCREASE    IN   AMOUNT   OF    EMER- 
GENCY UNEMPLOYMENT  BENEFITS. 

(a)  Increase  in  Benefits.— 

(1)  Subparagraph  (A)  of  section  102(b)(2)  of 
the  Emergency  Unemployment  Compensa- 
tion Act  of  1991  (Public  Law  102-164,  as 
amended)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(A)  In  general.— Except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided in  this  paragraph — 

'■(i)  In  general.— 

"(I)  In  the  case  of  weeks  beginning  during 
a  high  unemployment  period,  the  applicable 
limit  is  33. 

"(11)  In  the  case  of  weeks  not  beginning  in 
a  high  unemployment  period,  the  applicable 
limit  is  26. 

••(ii)  Reduction  for  weeks  after  june  i3, 
1992.— In  the  case  of  weeks  beginning  after 
June  13.  1992— 

"(I)  clause  (i)  of  this  subparagraph  shall  be 
applied  by  substituting  •20'  for  '33',  and  by 
substituting  '13"  for  '26",  and 

"(II)  subparagraph  (A)  of  paragraph  (1) 
shall  be  applied  by  substituting  '100  percent' 
for  "130  percent'. 

In  the  case  of  an  individual  who  is  receiving 
emergency  unemployment  compensation  for 
a  week  which  includes  June  13,  1992.  the  pre- 
ceding sentence  shall  not  apply  for  purposes 
of  determining  the  amount  of  emergency  un- 
employment compensation  payable  to  such 
individual  for  any  week  thereafter  beginning 
in  a  period  of  consecutive  weeks  for  each  of 
which  the  individual  meets  the  eligibility  re- 
(juirements  of  this  Act." 

(2)  Subparagraph  (A)  of  section  lD2(b)(l)  of 
such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  "100  per- 
cent" and  inserting  "130  percent". 

(b)  Conforming  Amendments.— 

(1)  Subsection  (e)  of  section  101  of  such  Act 
is  amended  by  striking  "in  a  20-week  period 
or  13-week  period,  as  defined  in  section  102,". 

(2)  Subparagraph  (B)  of  section  102(b)(2)  of 
such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  "An  individ- 
ual's" and  inserting  "Except  as  provided  in 
subparagraph  (A)(ii),  an  individual's". 

(3)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  102  of  such  Act 
is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  "20-week"  in  paragraph  (1) 
and  inserting  "high  unemployment",  and 


(B)  by  striking  "20-Week"  in  the  sub- 
section heading  and  inserting  "High  Unem- 
ployment". 

(4)  Section  102  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  subsection  (d). 

(5)  Subsection  (e)  of  section  102  of  such  Act 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(e)  Special  Rules.— 

"(1)  Minimum  duration.— a  high  unemploy- 
ment period  shall  last  for  not  less  than  13 
weeks. 

'(2)  Notification  by  secretary.— When  a 
determination  has  been  made  that  a  high  un- 
employment period  is  beginning  or  ending 
with  respect  to  a  State,  the  Secretary  shall 
cause  notice  of  such  determination  to  be 
published  in  the  Federal  Register. " 

(6)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  102(g)  of  such 
Act  is  amended  by  striking  "20-week  period 
or  13-week  period"  and  inserting  "high  un- 
employment period". 

(7)  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  102(g)  of  such 
Act  is  amended  by  striking  "20-week  period" 
and  inserting  "high  unemployment  period". 

(8)  Section  106(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  "paragraph  (3).  (4),  or  (5)"  and  in- 
serting "paragraph  (3)  or  (4)". 

(c)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  weeks  of 
unemployment  beginning  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

SEC.  2.  EXTENSION  OF  PROGRAM. 

Sections  102(f)(1)(B),  102(f)(2),  and  106(a)(2) 
of  the  Emergency  Unemployment  Compensa- 
tion Act  of  1991  (Public  Law  102-164,  as 
amended)  are  each  amended  by  striking 
"June  13,  1992"  and  inserting  "July  4.  1992". 

SEC.  3.  TEMPORARY  INCREASE  IN  AMOUNT  OF 
CORPORATE  ESTIBIATED  TAX  PAY- 
MENTS. 

(a)  General  Rule.— Subparagraph  (A)  of 
section  6655(d)(3)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1986  (relating  to  temporary  increase 
in  amount  of  installment  based  on  current 
year  tax)  is  amended  by  striking  the  table 
contained  in  such  subparagraph  and  insert- 
ing the  following: 

•In  the  case  of  a  taxable  The  current 

year  beginning  in;  percentage  is: 

1992 99 

1993  through  1996 95." 

(b)  Effective    Date.— The    amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  December  31.  1992. 
SEC.  4.  EXTENSION  OF  TIME  FOR  PAYMENT  OF 

ADOmONAL  FUTA  TAXES. 

(a)  Ln  General.— Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law,  if  a  qualified  taxpayer 
is  required  to  pay  additional  taxes  for  tax- 
able years  beginning  in  1991  with  respect  to 
any  employment  in  any  State  by  reason  of 
such  State  being  declared  a  credit  reduction 
State,  such  taxpayer  may  elect  to  defer  the 
filing  and  payment  of  such  additional  taxes 
to  a  date  no  later  than  June  30, 1992. 

(b)  Interest.— Notwithstanding  subsection 
(a),  for  purposes  of  section  6601(a)  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1986,  the  last  date 
prescribed  for  payment  of  any  additional 
taxes  for  which  an  election  is  made  under 
subsection  (a)  shall  be  January  31,  1992. 

(c)  Definitions.- For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion— 

(1)  Qualified  taxpai-er.— The  term  "quali- 
fied taxpayer"  means  a  taxpayer — 

(A)  in  a  State  which  has  been  declared  a 
credit  reduction  State  for  taxable  years  be- 
ginning in  1991.  and 

(B)  who  did  not  receive  notice  of  such  cred- 
it reduction  before  December  1.  1991  from  ei- 
ther the  State  unemployment  compensation 
agency  or  the  Internal  Revenue  Service. 

(2)  CREorr  reduction  state.— The  term 
"credit  reduction  State"  means  a  State  with 
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»  which  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
letermlned  that  a  reduction  in  cred- 
ai  pUcable  for  taxable  years  beginning 
1  ursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986. 
TiJiE  AND  Manner  for  Making  Elec- 
electlon  under  this  section  shall  be 
such  time  and  in  such  manner  as  the 
of  the  Treasury  shall  prescribe. 
tikaimknt  ot  raiuioad  workers. 
Extension  of  Program.— 

RULE.— Sections  SOKb)  (1)  and 

Emergency  Unemployment  Com- 

Act  of  1991  (Public  Law  102-164.  as 

are    each    amended    by    striking 

1992"  and  Inserting  "July  4.  1992". 

C(tNF0RMING     AMENDMENT.— Subsection 

tion  501  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
June.   1992"  and  inserting  "July 


ENLARGEMENT    OF    BENEFfrs.— Section 
Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
bllowlng: 

E  ILARGEMENT  OF  BENEFITS.— 

G  Ea^ERALLY. —During  the  period  that 
c  a  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
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siibsection  (c)  of  this  section  shall  be 

substituting  130"  for  '65"; 
section  2(c)  of  the  Railroad  Unemploy- 
In|urance  Act  shall  be  applied- 
substituting  '13  (but  not  more  than 
'  for  '7  (but  not  more  than  65  days)' 
t4ble:  and 

substituting  'but  not  more  than  130 

'but  by  more  than  sixty-five  days' 

sA:ond  proviso;  and 

section  2(h)(1)  of  the  Railroad  Unem- 

Insurance  Act  shall  be  applied  by 

ng  '13'  for  'seven'. 

^ASE-OUT.— Effective    on    and    after 

1992.  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection 

apply.  Notwithstanding  the  preced- 

in  the  case  of  an  individual 

rfcceivlng  the  extended  benefits  under 

!(c)  of  the  Railroad  Unemployment 

Act  for  persons  with  10  or  more 

less  than  15  years  of  service,  or  ex- 

eneflts  under  this  section,  for  any 

durfng  the  week  ending  June  13.  1992, 

(1)  shall  apply  for  purposes  of  de- 

the  amount  of  extended  benefits 

to  such  individual  for  any  day  there- 

,  continuous  period  for  which  the  in- 

meets  the  eligibility  requirements 

I  ection  and  the  Railroad  Unemploy- 

In  urance  Act.". 


EMERGENCY  Unemployment  Compensation 
E>  tension  Summary  Description 
I.  feperal  emergency  unemployment 
compensation 
Present  Law 
A  protram  of  Federal  emergency  unem- 
ploymer  t  compensation  benefits  was  enacted 
by  P.L.   lOa-164  on  November  15.   1991.  and 
amende!  by  P.L.  102-182  on  December  4.  Fed- 
erally     unded.    emergency    unemployment 
compen!  Ettion    benefits   are    paid    to    unem- 
ployed \  orkers  who  have  exhausted  their  26 
weeks  oi  regular  benefits.  States  with  a  total 
unemplc  jrment  rate  (TUR)  of  9%  or  higher. 
a  IJusted  insured  unemployment  rate 
if  5%  or  higher,  are  eligible  to  pro- 
weeks   of  emergency   benefits;   all 
are  eligible  to  provide  13  weelcs. 
emergency   benefit   program   began   on 
17.  1991  and  ends  on  June  13.  1992. 


St ites  ; 


or  an 

(AIUR) 

vide   20 

other 

The 

November 

ETplanation  of  Provision 
The  c  urent  emergency   benefit  program 
would  \n  altered  by  increasing  the  number  of 
weeks  o   benefits  paid  to  unemployed  work- 
ers and  extending  the  expiration  date  of  the 


program.  All  other  provisions  of  the  program 
would  remain  unchanged. 

Weeks  of  Benefits.  The  number  of  weeks  of 
emergency  benefits  that  could  be  paid  to  an 
unemployed  worker  would  be  increased  by  13 
weeks,  effective  on  enactment  and  ending  on 
June  13.  1992.  These  additional  weeks  of  ben- 
efits would  be  available  to  all  unemployed 
workers  found  eligible  for  benefits  under  the 
current  emergency  benefit  program. 

As  a  result  of  this  change,  a  total  of  33 
weeks  of  emergency  benefits  would  be  paid 
to  workers  in  States  with  a  total  unemploy- 
ment rate  (TUR)  of  9%  or  higher,  or  an  ad- 
justed insured  unemployment  rate  (AIUR)  of 
5%  or  higher.  Workers  in  all  other  States 
would  be  entitled  to  a  total  of  28  weeks  of 
emergency  benefits.  Including  the  26  weeks 
of  benefits  paid  in  the  regular  unemploy- 
ment program,  unemployed  workers  in 
States  with  high  unemployment  rates  would 
receive  a  maximum  of  59  weeks  of  unemploy- 
ment benefits,  and  those  in  all  other  States 
would  receive  a  maximum  of  52  weeks.  This 
compares  with  a  possible  maximum  of  65 
weeks  available  in  some  States  during  the 
recessions  of  the  mid-1970s  and  early  1980s. 

Duration  of  Program,  the  current  emer- 
gency benefit  program  would  be  extended 
from  June  13  to  July  4.  1992.  All  other  provi- 
sions of  the  program  would  remain  the  same 
as  under  current  law.  so  that  the  total  num- 
ber of  weeks  of  emergency  benefits  payable 
to  unemployed  workers  who  first  became  eli- 
gible for  benefits  after  June  13  would  be  the 
same  13  or  20  weeks  payable  under  the 
present  program.  Workers  who  qualified  for 
benefits  before  the  July  4  expiration  date 
would  receive  the  full  number  of  weeks  to 
which  they  are  entitled,  even  if  some  of 
those  weeks  fell  after  the  expiration  date. 
II.  railroad  unemployment  insurance 
Present  Law 

Workers  in  the  railroad  industry  are  eligi- 
ble for  a  separate  unemployment  compensa- 
tion program  similar  to  the  unemployment 
compensation  programs  for  workers  in  non- 
railroad  occupations.  P.L.  102-164  provided  13 
weeks  of  extended  benefits  to  railroad  work- 
ers who  were  not  previously  eligible  because 
they  had  less  than  10  years  of  service  in  the 
industry,  effective  from  November  17,  1991  to 
June  13.  1992. 

Erplanation  of  Provision 

A  total  of  26  weeks  of  extended  benefits 
would  be  provided  for  all  railroad  workers  el- 
igible under  current  law  for  13  weeks.  This 
provision  would  expire  June  13.  1992.  The 
temporary  program  that  provides  13  weeks  of 
extended  benefits  for  workers  with  under  10 
years  of  railroad  service  would  also  be  ex- 
tended from  June  13  to  July  4.  1992.  These 
changes  are  included  at  the  request  of  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 
III.  corporate  estimated  tax  payments 
Present  Law 

A  corporation  is  subject  to  an  addition  to 
tax  for  any  underpayment  of  estimated  tax. 
For  taxable  years  beginning  in  1992.  a  cor- 
poration does  not  have  an  underpayment  of 
estimated  tax  if  it  makes  four  equal  timely 
estimated  tax  payments  that  total  at  least 
93  percent  of  the  tax  liability  shown  on  the 
return  for  the  current  taxable  year.  The  ap- 
plicable percentage  will  be  94  (rather  than  93) 
percent  in  1993,  94  percent  in  1994,  95  percent 
in  1995.  and  96  percent  in  1996.  In  addition,  for 
taxable  years  beginning  in  1992,  a  corpora- 
tion may  annualize  its  taxable  income  and 
make  estimated  tax  payments  based  on  93 
percent  of  the  tax  liability  attributable  to 
such  annualized  income.  The  applicable  per- 


centage for  annualized  estimated  tax  pay- 
ments will  be  94  (rather  than  93)  percent  in 
1993,  94  percent  in  1994,  96  percent  in  1995,  and 
95  percent  in  1996. 

A  corporation  that  is  not  a  "large  corpora- 
tion" generally  may  avoid  the  addition  to 
tax  if  it  makes  four  timely  estimated  tax 
payments  each  equal  to  at  least  25  percent  of 
its  tax  liability  for  the  preceding  taxable 
year  (the  "100  percent  of  last  year's  liability 
safe  harbor").  A  large  corporation  is  one 
that  had  taxable  income  of  SI  million  or 
more  for  any  of  the  three  preceding  taxable 
years.  In  addition,  the  first  quarter's  esti- 
mated tax  payment  for  a  large  corporation 
may  be  based  on  100  percent  of  the  prior 
year's  tax  liability. 

Explanation  of  Provision 

The  applicable  percentage  for  a  corpora- 
tion that  does  not  use  the  100  percent  of  last 
year's  liability  safe  harbor  for  its  estimated 
tax  payments  is  95  percent  for  taxable  years 
beginning  in  1993  and  1994  (rather  than  94 
percent).  The  provision  does  not  change  the 
present-law  availability  of  the  100  percent  of 
last  year's  liability  safe  harbor  for  large  or 
small  corporations.  The  provision  also  does 
not  affect  taxable  years  beginning  in  1992. 
The  provision  is  effective  for  estimated  tax 
payments  with  respect  to  taxable  years  be- 
ginning after  December  31,  1992,  and  begin- 
ning before  1995. 

IV.  deferral  of  futa  taxes 
Present  Law 

A  State  that  borrows  from  the  Federal 
Government  to  pay  unemployment  benefits 
may,  under  certain  conditions,  later  take 
funds  from  balances  in  its  unemployment 
trust  fund  to  make  the  loan  repayments. 
However,  if  the  trust  fund  balance  falls 
below  the  amount  required  to  pay  three 
months  of  benefits,  as  it  did  in  Michigan  last 
year.  Federal  law  prohibits  its  use  to  make 
repayment  and  requires  that  the  effective 
FUTA  tax  rate  on  employers  in  the  State  be 
raised  to  repay  the  loan.  The  IRS  notified 
Michigan  employers  that  they  must  make 
Michigan's  1991  loan  payment,  which  is  due 
on  January  31,  1992. 

Explanation  of  Provision 

Michigan  employers  unable  to  make  the 
additional  FUTA  tax  payment  now  required 
by  January  31,  1992,  may  remit  the  payment 
by  June  30,  1992  without  penalty,  but  with  in- 
terest. This  change  would  be  budget  neutral. 
V.  compliance  with  the  budget  act 

0MB  estimates  that  the  proposal  would  in- 
crease outlays  for  directed  spending  by  $2.7 
billion  in  fiscal  year  1992.  These  costs  would 
be  offset  by  using  the  S2.2  billion  in  pay-as- 
you-go  savings  that  0MB  estimates  were 
achieved  in  fiscal  years  1992  and  1993  by  leg- 
islation enacted  last  year,  and  by  S0.5  billion 
in  revenues  raised  by  the  corporate  tax  pro- 
vision described  above. 

The  Administration  has  stated  that  0MB 
finds  the  proposal  consistent  with  the  Budg- 
et Enforcement  Act  in  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1992  through  1995,  and  that  no  seques- 
ter would  be  triggered  by  its  enactment. 

The  White  House, 
Washington,  January  30. 1992. 
Hon.  Lloyd  Bentsen, 

Chairman.  Committee  on  Finance,  U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  DC. 
Dear  Lloyd:  On  Tuesday  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  reported  out  an 
amended  version  of  H.R.  4095.  a  bill  to  extend 
Federal  unemployment  benefits  through 
July  4  of  this  year.  That  bill  was  the  result 
of   agreement   among   the   Administration, 


Chairman  Rostenkowski,  and  Republican 
leader  Bob  Michel.  I  fully  support  that  agree- 
ment. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  will  approve  the  measure  with- 
out amendments,  and  that  the  full  House  and 
Senate  will  quickly  follow  suit.  Given  that 
there  are  American  workers  whose  benefits 
are  expiring,  I  hope  the  bill  will  be  on  my 
desk  for  signature  prior  to  the  Congressional 
recess  scheduled  for  February  7. 

I  am  Informed  by  the  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  that,  according 
to  our  estimates,  the  compromise  is  consist- 
ent with  the  Budget  Enforcement  Act  (BEA) 
in  each  of  the  Fiscal  'Vears  1992  through  1995. 
Because  0MB  estimates  that  the  com- 
promise is  fully  funded  in  each  of  the  five 
budget  years,  no  sequester  would  be  trig- 
gered by  enactment  of  the  compromise. 

Thank  you  for  your  assistance  in  seeking  a 
bipartisan  solution  to  this  problem. 
Sincerely, 

George  Bush.* 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,   read  the  first 
and  second   time   by   unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 

Mr.  SYMMS: 

S.   2171.    A   bill   for   the   relief  of  Amalia 
Hatzipetrou  and  Konstantinos  Hatzipetrou; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Mr.  ROTH: 

S.  2172.  A  bill  to  improve  the  quality  of 
agency  regulations,  increase  agency  ac- 
countability for  regulatory  actions,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

Mr.  BENTSEN  (from  the  Committee  on 
Finance): 

S.  2173.  An  original  bill  to  increase  the 
number  of  weeks  for  which  benefits  are  pay- 
able under  the  Emergency  Unemployment 
Compensation  Act  of  1991,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; placed  on  the  calendar. 
Mr.  DASCHLE: 

S.  2174.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  provision  to 
members  and  employees  of  Congress,  at  Gov- 
ernment expense,  of  services  and  other  bene- 
fits that  are  not  typical  benefits  of  employ- 
ment or  are  not  otherwise  necessary  to  the 
performance  of  their  office;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration. 
Mr.  STEVENS  (by  request): 

S.  2175.  A  bill  to  distribute  a  portion  of  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  natural  gas  and  oil 
receipts  to  coastal  States  and  coastal  coun- 
ties as  impact  assistance,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
Science,  and  Transportation. 
Mr.  KASTEN: 

S.  2176.  A  bill  to  provide  that  Federal  tax 
reduction  legislation  enacted  in  1992  be  effec- 
tive January  1,  1992;  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

Mr.    BREAUX    (for    himself    and    Mr. 
JOHNSTON): 

S.  2177.  A  bill  to  request  from  certain  coun- 
tries information  concerning  American  serv- 
icemen and  civilians  missing  in  Southeast 
Asia  during  the  'Vietnam  conflict  and  to  re- 
quire the  heads  of  Federal  departments  and 
agencies  to  disclose  to  Congress  information 
concerning  such  servicemen  and  civilians;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
Mr.  BURNS: 

S.J.  Res.  245.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  of  February  1-7.  1992.  as  "Travel 
Agent  Appreciation  Week  ".  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 


Mr.  LIEBERMAN  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Fowler,  Mr.  Biden.  Mr.  Jeffords, 
Mr.  Kerrey,  Mr,  Chafee,  Mr.  Pell, 
Mr.  AKAKA,  Mr.  FORD,  Mr.  Daschle, 
Mr.  Sasser,  Mr.  Coats,  Mrs.  Kasse- 
baum,  Mr.  Metzenbaum,  Mr.  San- 
ford,  Mr.  Simon,  Mr.  Warner,  Mr. 
Hefun,  Mr.  Nunn.  Mr.  Adams,  Mr. 
Conrad,  Mr.  D'Amato,  Mr.  Duren- 
berger,  Mr.  Gore,  Mr.  Gorton,  Mr. 
Grassley,  Mr.  Hatch,  Mr.  Kerry, 
Mr.  Lautenberg,  Mr.  Murkowski. 
Mr.  Packwood,  Mr.  SIMPSON,  Mr. 
Specter,  Mr.  Bentsen,  Mr.  Boren, 
Mr.  Dixon,  Mr.  Graham,  Mr.  Hol- 
LiNGs,  Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr.  Levin,  Ms. 
MiKULSKi,  Mr.  Moynihan,  Mr.  Reid. 
Mr.  Craig.  Mr.  Cohen.  Mr.  Wofford, 
Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  LUGAR. 
Mr.  Pryor,  Mr.  Symms,  Mr.  Cochran, 
Mr.  Wallop,  Mr.  Bond,  Mr.  Seymour 
and  Mr.  Pressler): 
S.J.  Res.  246.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 

April  15,  1992,  as  "National  Reycling  Day';  to 

the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


SUBMISSION  OF  CONCURRENT  AND 
SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 
and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 
referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 
Mr.  SPECTER: 
S.  Res.  254.  A  resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  that  the  United  States 
grant  immediate  recognition  to  the  Repub- 
lics of  Croatia  and  Slovenia;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations. 

Mr.  KERRY  (for  himself,  Mr.  Levin, 
Mr.  Gore,  Mr.  Cohen,  Mr.  Leahy,  Mr. 

WELLSTONE,  Mr.  LIEBERMAN,  Mr.  BUR- 

DICK,   Mr.    AKAKA,   Mr.   Harkin,   and 

Mr.  PELL): 
S.  Con.  Res.  89.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
express  the  sense  of  the  Congress  concerning 
the  United  Nations  Conference  on  Environ- 
ment and  Development;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  ROTH: 
S.  2172.  A  bill  to  improve  the  quality 
of  agency  regulations.  Increase  agency 
accountability  for  regulatory  actions, 
and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

REGULATORY  IMPROVEMENT  AND 
ACCOUNTABILITY  ACT 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  the  essen- 
tial role  of  the  Chief  Executive  under 
our  Constitution  is  "to  take  care  that 
the  laws  be  faithfully  executed."  In  the 
course  of  two  centuries  Congress  has 
written  countless  laws  for  the  execu- 
tive department  to  implement  through 
regulations.  Yet  never  has  the  Con- 
gress provided  any  general  mechanism 
by  which  the  Executive  might  take 
care  that  these  laws  and  their  regula- 
tions be  faithfully  executed. 

Certainly,  article  II  needs  no  help 
from  Congress  in  authorizing  the  Presi- 
dent's constitutionally  assigned,  and 
constitutionally  protected,  functions. 
Yet  it  appears  to  me  that  in  recent 
times  Congress  has  sought  to  have  it 
both    ways.    Some    complain    that    a 


President  has  the  power  to  place  his 
imprint  on  the  execution  of  the  laws. 
Others  accept  that  power  but  seek  to 
undercut  its  enjoyment  by  imposing  se- 
vere burdens. 

While  this  tension  between  the 
branches  has  grown  since  1980,  the  last 
year  that  a  political  party  controlled 
both  Houses  of  Congress  and  the  White 
House,  recent  congressional  criticism 
has  focused  on  the  President's  Council 
on  Competitiveness,  which  is  chaired 
by  'Vice  President  Quayle.  The  Council 
has  moved  into  the  forefront  with  the 
decline  of  the  Office  of  Information  and 
Regulatory  Affairs  [OIRA].  which  is  an 
office  within  0MB. 

OIRA  has  lost  some  of  its  clout  be- 
cause it  has  no  Administrator.  The 
President  it  appears,  will  not  nominate 
an  Administrator  because  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs, 
the  committee  with  jurisdiction  over 
the  nomination,  will  not  process  a 
nomination  for  that  office  unless  the 
President  agrees  to  substantial  restric- 
tions on  the  exercise  of  his  constitu- 
tional authority  to  take  care  that  the 
laws  be  faithfully  executed  through 
regulatory  oversight  by  OIRA. 

Today,  while  OIRA,  headless  as  it  is. 
continues  to  perform  regulatory  re- 
views through  civil  servants,  the  more 
difficult  and  sensitive  regulatory  con- 
cerns of  the  executive  branch  are  re- 
ferred to  the  Council.  Since  the  Vice 
President  need  not  be  confirmed  by  the 
Senate  to  carry  out  executive  func- 
tions for  the  President,  the  shift  from 
OIRA  to  the  Council  has  left  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Governmental  Af- 
fairs with  reduced  leverage. 

In  response,  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Governmental  Affairs  has  ordered 
reported  S.  1942.  over  objections  from 
the  Department  of  Justice  that  the  leg- 
islation violates  the  deliberative  privi- 
lege of  the  executive  branch  as  laid  out 
by  a  unanimous  Supreme  Court  in 
United  States  versus  Nixon.  In  my 
opinion,  it  is  one  thing  to  require  dis- 
closure of  outside  lobbyist  contacts 
with  Federal  officials  and  another  to 
require  disection  and  publication  of  the 
internal  deliberative  processes  of  exec- 
utive decisionmaking  at  any  level.  In 
this  respect,  S.  1942  may  be  good  for 
journalism,  but  it  is  bad  for  Govern- 
ment. 

Unfortunately,  this  constitutional 
confrontation  is  not  merely  of  aca- 
demic interest.  The  burden  of  ever-in- 
creasing regulations  is  placing  Amer- 
ican business  at  a  competitive  dis- 
advantage in  the  global  marketplace. 
As  the  logjam  continues,  the  overall 
cost  of  regulatory  burden  to  our  econ- 
omy has  been  mounting.  It  is  now  esti- 
mated at  the  stratospheric  sum  of  $400 
billion  a  year.  That  costs  every  house- 
hold in  America  some  $4,000  a  year.  If 
these  estimates  of  Prof.  Thomas  D. 
Hoptkins  of  the  Rochester  Institute  of 
Technology  are  anywhere  near  the 
mark,  there  is  indeed,  a  practical  prob- 
lem that  must  be  addressed. 
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This  8  not  to  suggest  that  every  reg- 
ulation is  bad.  It  may  be  that  every 
regulat  Ion  by  itself  is  good  but  that  all 
the  go<  d  regulations  together  produce 
the  ur  Intended  consequence  of  frus- 
trating our  economy.  But  I  do  not  be- 
lieve t]  e  situation  is  that  intractable. 
I  belie\  b  that  we  can  reduce  the  burden 
and  cc  its  of  regulations  by  deleting 
those  w  hich  are  unnecessary  and  meet- 
ing oui  Nation's  goals  with  less  costly 
alterna  :ives. 
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the  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
so  many  resjMjnsibilities  and 
relativ^y  few  resources  at  their  per- 
sposition.  the  only  appropriate 
regulatory  review  responsibil- 
)IRA.  That  office  is  presently 
with  the  Paperwork  Reduction 
1980  with  authority  to  reject 
biardendome  information  collection  re- 
quests by  Federal  departments  and 
agencie  s 
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solution  in  furtherance  of 
G<ivernment  is  to  authorize  OIRA 
to  address  the  crush  of  regu- 
resting   on    the   back    of   the 
public.  Today,  Mr.  President, 
introducing  legislation  to  do  just 
legislation  would  give  mean- 
R  in  OIRA.  By  statute,  OIRA 
over  information  request 
regulations  generally.  My  leg- 
islation would  correct  that. 

legislation  would  amend  the  Pa- 
Reduction  Act  of  1980  so  that 
reg\4lations — not  merely  those  re- 
information   for  the   Federal 
Governiiient— would  be  subject  to  stat- 
review.  OIRA  review  would 
iteirated  with  the  agency's  regu- 
p  rocess  so  that  an  agency's  draft 
regulatipn  and  its  justification  as  well 


as  OIRA's  action,  if  any,  would  be  sub- 
ject to  judicial  review.  Thus,  the  sub- 
stantive justification  for  any  regula- 
tion would  remain  an  agency  respon- 
sibility. 

OIRA  would  review  the  draft  regula- 
tions for  compliance  with  cost-benefit 
requirements,  competitiveness  provi- 
sions, and  other  principles  generally 
contained  in  Executive  Order  12291. 

Independent  agency  regulations 
would  be  subject  to  OIRA  review;  how- 
ever, as  under  the  Paperwork  Reduc- 
tion Act,  the  action  of  OIRA  could  be 
overridden  by  subsequent  action  of  the 
independent  agency.  My  legislation 
thus  borrows  the  accommodation 
reached  in  this  sensitive  area  by  Con- 
gress in  1980. 

Written  communications  to  OIRA  ei- 
ther from  outside  lobbyists  or  from 
agencies  of  Government  as  well  as 
written  communications  back  would  be 
made  available  to  the  public  in  the 
same  manner  as  under  the  Paperwork 
Reduction  Act,  as  amended  in  1986. 
Moreover,  any  action  taken  by  OIRA 
and  an  explanation  for  its  action  would 
be  forwarded  to  the  agency  proposing 
the  regulation  and  be  made  available 
to  the  public. 

Today,  regulatory  review  actions  of 
OIRA  and  the  President's  Council  on 
Competitiveness  are  often  criticized  as 
occurring  in  secret.  My  bill  focuses  the 
executive  authority  for  regulatory  re- 
view on  OIRA  and  extends  the  same 
public  disclosure  requirements  of  the 
Paperwork  Reduction  Act  to  this  new 
statutory  authorization.  In  view  of  the 
balance  Congress  thought  proper  for 
paperwork  reduction,  certain  disclo- 
sure provisions  S.  1942  would  appear  ex- 
cessive. 

As  I  said  before,  required  disclosure 
of  internal  executive  branch  delibera- 
tions would  appear  to  violate  the  doc- 
trine of  executive  privilege  laid  down 
in  United  States  versus  Nixon.  My  bill 
strikes  a  constitutionally  acceptable 
balance  on  the  issue  of  public  disclo- 
sure, the  same  balance  that  a  Demo- 
cratic Congress  thought  appropriate 
for  a  Democratic  President  in  1980. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing 
today  would  obviate  the  need  of  the 
present  administration  to  place  the 
routine  task  of  regulatory  review  in 
the  Council  on  Competitiveness. 

My  legislation  would  assign  this 
role— by  statute— to  OIRA.  And  OIRA, 
once  authorized  to  conduct  such  re- 
view, would  be  subject  to  public  disclo- 
sure requirements,  as  contained  in  the 
Paperwork  Reduction  Act. 

The  business  community  has  been 
concerned  by  the  Supreme  Court's  deci- 
sion in  Dole  versus  Steelworkers. 
which  held  that  the  review  process  of 
the  Paperwork  Reduction  Act  was  lim- 
ited to  information  requests  for  use  by 
the  Federal  Government,  in  short,  only 
a  small  percentage  of  the  regulatory 
burden. 
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Since  my  legislation  embraces  all 
regulations,  the  result  in  this  case 
would  be  statutorily  reversed. 

Finally,  it  must  be  emphasized  that 
this  legislation  is  not  intended  to  over- 
ride the  national  goals  and  policies  of 
statutory  law  but  rather  to  promote 
them  through  regulations  that  are  ef- 
fective, efficient,  and  rational.  Trying 
to  accomplish  our  objectives  in  a  way 
that  is  least  burdensome  to  the  citizens 
of  this  Nation  and  without  adverse  ef- 
fects on  our  competitiveness  is  just 
common  sense.  Good  government  is  not 
repugnant  to  national  policy.  We  must 
achieve  our  goals  in  the  health,  safety, 
environment,  and  civil  rights  areas  in  a 
manner  that  promotes  our  Nation's 
economic  growth,  productivity,  and 
competitiveness. 

Mr.  President,  the  burden  of  Govern- 
ment regulation  has  reached  a  critical 
mass.  The  sheer  number  of  regulations, 
let  alone  their  complexity,  severely 
impairs  the  conduct  of  small  business 
and  small  government  alike. 

We  have  given  all  too  little  consider- 
ation to  the  fledgling  enterprise  or  to 
the  part-time  small-town  mayor  in 
their  efforts  to  cope  with  the  escalat- 
ing demands  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Our  ability  to  perform  at  these 
levels  is  being  crushed  by  an  avalanche 
of  regulations.  It  is  time  for  reform. 

The  President  has  declared  a  morato- 
rium. That  is  good.  It  is  an  excellent 
first  step.  It  will,  one  hopes,  provide 
Congress  with  the  opportunity  to  think 
through  this  very  practical  and  very 
real  problem.  Our  economy  is  at  stake. 
My  legislation  is  responsive  to  this  cri- 
sis of  regulatory  suffocation.  It  is  the 
permanent  solution. 

Mr.  President,  the  administrative 
state  needs  someone  to  run  it.  But  that 
task  will  prove  impossible  if  Congress 
insists  on  denying  this  fundamental 
need  and  throwing  obstacles  in  the 
path  of  any  executive  branch  efforts  to 
address  it. 

No  reform  in  our  Government  is  more 
natural  or  more  necessary  than  grant- 
ing the  Chief  Executive  statutory  au- 
thority to  take  care  that  regulations 
be  faithfully  executed.  The  legislation 
I  am  introducing  today  is  that  reform. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act  may  be 
cited  as  the  "Regulatory  Improvement  and 
Accountability  Act  of  1992". 
SEC.  2.  PURPOSE. 

Section  3501  of  title  44.  United  States  Code, 
is  amended  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (5),  by 
striking  the  "and";  at  the  end  of  paragraph 
(6),  by  changing  the  period  to  a  semicolon; 
and  by  inserting  the  following: 

"(7)  to  reduce  the  burdens  of  existing  and 
future  regulations  in  order  to  promote  the 
nation's  economic  growth,  productivity, 
competitiveness,  and  general  welfare; 
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"(8)  generally,  to  take  care  that  regula- 
tions achieve  the  national  goals  and  policies 
of  statutory  law  in  an  effective,  efficient, 
and  rational  manner: 

"(9)  to  increase  agency  accountability  for 
regulatory  actions; 

"(10)  to  provide  for  presidential  oversight 
of  the  regulatory  process; 

"(U)  to  minimize  duplication  and  conflict 
of  regulations;  and 

"(12)  to  insure  well-reasoned  regulations." 
SEC.  S.  DEFINmONS. 

Section  3502  of  title  44.  United  States  Code, 
is  amended— 

(1)  by  amending  paragraph  (3)  by  inserting 
after  "agency"  the  words  "or  in  complying 
with  a  regulation"; 

(2)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (15) 
through  (17)  as  paragraphs  (16)  through  (18). 
respectively; 

(3)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (14)  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(15)  the  term  "major  rule"  means  any 
regulation  that  is  likely  to  result  in: 

"(A)  an  annual  effect  on  the  economy  of 
$100  million  or  more; 

"(B)  a  major  increase  in  costs  or  prices  for 
consumers,  individual  industries.  Federal, 
State,  or  local  government  agencies,  or  geo- 
graphic regions;  or 

"(C)  significant  adverse  effects  on  competi- 
tion, employment,  investment,  productivity, 
innovation,  or  on  the  ability  of  United 
States-based  enterprises  to  compete  with 
foreign-based  enterprises  in  domestic  or  ex- 
port markets;"; 

(4)  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (17)  (as  redesig- 
nated by  paragraph  (1)  of  this  section),  by 
striking  the  "and"; 

(5)  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (18)  (as  redesig- 
nated by  paragraph  (1)  of  this  section),  by 
changing  the  period  to  a  semicolon;  by  in- 
serting "and"  after  the  new  semicolon;  and 
by  inserting  the  following: 

"(19)  the  term  "regulation"  or  "rule" 
means  an  agency  statement  of  general  appli- 
cability and  future  effect  designed  to  imple- 
ment, interpret,  or  prescribe  law  or  policy  or 
describing  the  procedure  or  practice  require- 
ments of  an  agency,  but  does  not  include: 

"(A)  administrative  actions  governed  by 
the  provisions  of  sections  556  and  557  of  title 
5.  United  States  Code; 

"(B)  regulations  issued  with  respect  to  a 
military  or  foreign  affairs  function  of  the 
United  States;  or 

"(C)  regulations  related  to  agency  organi- 
zation, management,  or  personnel.". 

SEC.    4.   OFFICE   OF   INFORMATION  AND   REGU- 
LATORY AFFAIRS. 

Section  3503  of  title  44,  United  States  Code 
is  amended  in  the  last  sentence  of  subsection 
(b),  by  inserting  after  "policy"  the  words 
"and  regulatory  oversight". 

SEC.  5.  AUTHORITY  AND  FUNCTIONS  OF  DIREC- 
TOR 

Section  3504  of  title  44,  United  States  Code, 
is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  In  the  first  sentence  in  subsection  (a). 
delete  "The"  and  insert  in  its  place  "Under 
the  Direction  of  the  President,  the",  insert 
after  "requests"  the  words  "and  regula- 
tions", and  insert  after  "paperwork"  the 
words  "and  regulatory^";  and 

(b)  Redesignate  subsections  (c)  through  (h) 
as  subsections  (e)  through  (j).  respectively, 
and  insert  after  subsection  (b)  the  following 
new  subsections: 

"(c)  The  general  regulatory  oversight  pol- 
icy functions  of  the  Director  shall  include— 

"(1)  developing  and  implementing  uniform 
and  consistent  regulatory  policies  and 
overseeing  the  development  of  regulatory 
principles,  standards,  and  guidelines,  and 
promoting  their  use; 


"(2)  initiating  and  reviewing  proposals  for 
changes  in  legislation,  regulations,  and  agen- 
cy procedures  to  improve  regulatory  prac- 
tices, and  informing  the  President  and  Con- 
gress on  the  progress  made  therein; 

"(3)  coordinating,  through  the  review  of 
budget  proposals  and  as  otherwise  provided 
in  this  section,  agency  regulatory  practices; 

"(4)  evaluating  agency  regulatory  prac- 
tices to  determine  their  adequacy  and  effi- 
ciency, to  determine  the  impact  of  such 
practices  on  our  nation's  economic  competi- 
tiveness, and  to  determine  compliance  of 
such  practices  with  the  policies,  principles, 
standards,  and  guidelines  promulgated  by 
the  Director; 

"(5)  overseeing  planning  for,  and  conduct 
of  research  with  respect  to.  Federal  regu- 
latory practices;  and 

"(6)  reviewing  any  preliminary  or  final 
Regulatory  Impact  Analysis,  notice  of  pro- 
posed rulemaking,  or  final  rule  based  on  the 
requirements  of  this  chapter. 

"(d)  The  regulatory  clearance  and  other 
regulatory  control  functions  of  the  Director 
shall  include — 

"(1)  designating  any  draft  or  existing  rule 
as  a  major  rule; 

"(2)  preparing  and  promulgating  uniform 
standards  for  the  identification  of  major 
rules  and  the  development  of  Regulatory  Im- 
pact Analyses; 

"(3)  requiring  an  agency  to  obtain  and 
evaluate,  in  connection  with  a  regulation, 
any  additional  relevant  data  from  any  appro- 
priate source; 

"(4)  waiving  the  requirements  of  this  chap- 
ter with  respect  to  any  draft  or  existing 
major  rule; 

"(5)  identifying  duplicative,  overlapping 
and  conflicting  rules,  existing  or  draft,  and 
existing  or  draft  rules  that  are  inconsistent 
with  the  policies  underlying  statutes  govern- 
ing agencies  other  than  the  issuing  agency 
or  with  the  purposes  of  this  chapter,  and,  in 
each  such  case,  require  appropriate  inter- 
agency consultation  to  minimize  or  elimi- 
nate such  duplication,  overlap,  or  conflict; 

"(6)  developing  procedures  for  estimating 
the  annual  benefits  and  costs  of  agency  regu- 
lations, on  both  an  aggregate  and  economic 
or  industrial  sector  basis,  for  purposes  of 
compiling  a  regulatory  budget  and  assessing 
the  impact  of  such  regulations  on  our  na- 
tion's economic  competitiveness; 

"(7)  in  consultation  with  interested  agen- 
cies, preparing  for  consideration  by  the 
President  recommendations  for  changes  in 
the  agencies'  statutes; 

"(8)  designating  currently  effective  rules 
for  review  in  accordance  with  this  chapter, 
and  establishing  schedules  for  reviews  and 
Analyses  under  this  chapter; 

"(9)  establishing  a  regulatory  planning 
process  by  which  the  Administration  will  de- 
velop and  publish  a  Regulatory  Program  for 
each  year; 

"(10)  considering  the  consistency  of  the 
draft  regulatory  programs  submitted  by  the 
agencies  with  the  Administration's  policies 
and  priorities  and  the  draft  regulatory  pro- 
grams submitted  by  other  agencies,  and 
identifying  such  further  regulatory  or  de- 
regulatory  actions  as  may,  in  the  Director's 
view,  be  necessary  in  order  to  achieve  such 
consistency;  and 

"(11)  monitoring  agency  compliance  with 
the  requirements  of  this  chapter  and  advis- 
ing the  President  with  respect  to  such  com- 
pliance.". 
SEC.  6.  FEDERAL  AGENCY  RESPONSIBnJTIES. 

Section  3506  of  title  44,  United  States  Code, 
is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  In  subsection  (a),  insert  after  "manage- 
ment" the  words  "and  regulatory  review". 


and  Insert  after  the  second  use  of  "informa- 
tion" the  words  "and  regulatory  oversight "; 
and 

(b)  After  subsection  (d),  insert  the  follow- 
ing new  subsections: 

"(e)  In  promulgating  new  regulations,  re- 
viewing existing  regulations,  and  developing 
legislative  proposals  concerning  regulation, 
all  agencies,  to  the  extent  permitted  by  law. 
shall  adhere  to  the  following  requirements: 

"(1)  Administrative  decisions  shall  be 
based  on  adequate  information  concerning 
the  need  for  and  consequences  of  proposed 
government  action; 

"(2)  Regulatory  action  shall  not  be  under- 
taken unless  the  potential  benefits  to  soci- 
ety for  the  regulation  outweigh  the  potential 
costs  to  society; 

"(3)  Regulatory  objectives  shall  be  chosen 
to  maximize  the  net  benefits  to  society  and 
avoid,  to  the  extent  possible,  adverse  effects 
upon  our  Nation's  economic  competitive- 
ness; 

"(4)  Among  alternative  approaches  to  any 
given  regulatory  objective,  the  alternative 
involving  the  least  net  cost  to  society  shall 
be  chosen;  and 

"(5)  Agencies  shall  set  regulatory  prior- 
ities with  the  aim  of  maximizing  the  aggre- 
gate net  benefits  to  society,  taking  into  ac- 
count the  condition  of  the  particular  indus- 
tries affected  by  regulations;  the  condition 
of  the  national  economy;  and  other  regu- 
latory actions  contemplated  for  the  future. 

"(f)(1)  In  order  to  implement  subsection  (e) 
of  this  section,  each  agency  shall,  in  connec- 
tion with  every  major  rule,  prepare,  and  to 
the  extent  permitted  by  law  consider,  a  Reg- 
ulatory Impact  Analysis.  Such  analyses  may 
be  combined  with  any  Regulatory  Flexibility 
Analyses  performed  under  section  603  and  604 
of  title  5.  United  States  Code. 

"(2)  Each  agency  shall  initially  determine 
whether  a  rule  it  intends  to  propose  or  to 
issue  is  a  major  rule,  provided  that,  the  Di- 
rector shall  have  authority,  in  accordance 
with  this  chapter,  to  prescribe  criteria  for 
making  such  determinations,  tc  order  a  rule 
to  be  treated  as  a  major  rule,  and  to  require 
any  set  of  related  rules  to  be  considered  to- 
gether as  a  major  rule. 

"(3)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (i)  of 
this  section,  agencies  shall  prepare  Regu- 
latory Impact  Analyses  of  major  rules  and 
transmit  them,  along  with  all  notices  of  pro- 
posed rulemaking  and  all  final  rules,  to  the 
Director  as  follows: 

"(A)  If  no  notice  of  proposed  rulemaking  is 
to  be  published  for  a  proposed  major  rule 
that  is  not  an  emergency  rule,  the  agency 
shall  prepare  only  a  final  Regulatory  Impact 
Analysis,  which  shall  be  transmitted,  along 
with  the  draft  rule,  to  the  Director  at  least 
60  days  prior  to  the  publication  of  the  major 
rule  as  a  final  rule; 

"(B)  With  respect  to  all  other  major  rules, 
the  agency  shall  prepare  a  preliminary  Regu- 
latory Impact  Analysis,  which  shall  be  trans- 
mitted, along  with  a  notice  of  proposed  rule- 
making, to  the  Director  at  least  60  days 
prior  to  the  publication  of  a  notice  of  pro- 
posed rulemaking,  and  a  final  Regulatory 
Impact  Analysis,  which  shall  be  transmitted 
along  with  the  final  rule  at  least  30  days 
prior  to  the  publication  of  the  major  rule  as 
a  final  rule; 

"(C)  For  all  rules  other  than  major  rules, 
agencies  shall  submit  to  the  Director,  at 
least  10  days  prior  to  publication,  every  no- 
tice of  proposed  rulemaking  and  final  rule. 

"(4)  To  permit  each  draft  major  rule  to  be 
analyzed  in  light  of  the  requirements  stated 
in  subsection  (e)  of  this  section,  each  pre- 
liminary and  final  Regulatory  Impact  Analy- 
sis shall  contain  the  following  information: 
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A  description  of  the  potential  benefits 
rule,  including  any  beneficial  effects 
:annot    be    quantified    in    monetary 
and  the  Identification  of  those  lilcely 
the  benefits; 
description  of  the  potential  costs  of 
including  any  adverse  effects  that 
be  quantified  in  monetary  terms,  in- 
adverse  effects  upon  our  Nation's 
competitiveness,  and  the  identi- 
of  those  likely  to  bear  the  costs; 
A  determination  of  the  potential  net 
of  the  rule,  including  an  evaluation 
that  cannot  be  quantified  in  mone- 


t«  rms; 


A    description    of    alternative    ap- 
proacl^   that   could   substantially   achieve 
sa  ne  regulatory  goal  at  lower  cost,  to- 
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under subparagraph  (D)  of  this  para- 
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)  Upon  the  request  of  the  Director. 

shall  consult  with  the  Director 

the  review  of  a  preliminary  Regu- 

[mpact  Analysis  or  notice  of  proposed 

under  this  chapter,  and  shall, 

to  subsection  (i)  of  this  section,  re- 

ft'om  publishing  its  preliminary  Regu- 

[mpact  Analysis  or  notice  of  proposed 

until  such  review  is  concluded. 
Upon  receiving  notice  that  the  Direc- 
to  submit  views  with  respect  to 
Regulatory   Impact   Analysis   or 
the  agency  shall,  subject  to  sub- 
CD  of  this  section,  refrain  from  pub- 
its  final  Regulatory  Impact  Analysis 
rule  until  the  agency  has  responded 
Director's   views,   and   incorporated 
\  lews  and  the  agency's  response  in  the 
file. 
Nothing  in  this  paragraph  shall  be 
as  displacing  the  agencies'  respon- 
delegated  by  law. 
J'or  every  rule  for  which  an  agency 
a  notice  of  proposed  rulemaking, 
shall  include  in  its  notice: 
A  brief  statement  setting  forth  the 
s  initial  determination  whether  the 
rule  is  a  major  rule,  together  with 
underlying  that  determination; 


rei  .sons 


For  each  proposed  major  rule,  a  brief 
of  the  agency's  preliminary  Regu- 
[mpact  Analysis. 

,  Lgencies  shall  make  their  preliminary 
Regulatory  Impact  Analysis  avail- 
the  public. 

igencies  shall  initiate  reviews  of  cur- 
effective  rules  in  accordance  with  the 
of  this  chapter,  and  perform  Regu- 
Impact  Analyses  of  currently  effec- 

rules. 
iefore  approving  any  final  major  rule. 

shall: 

1  fake  a  determination  that  the  regula- 

clearly  within  the  authority  dele- 

)y  law  and  consistent  with  congres- 

intent,  and  include  in   the  Federal 

r   at    the    time   of   promulgation    a 

of  law  supporting  that  deter- 


memoi  indum 
mlnatl  >n. 

"(2)  1  lake  a  determination  that  the  factual 
conclu:  ions  upon  which  the  rule  is  based 
have  i  substantial  support  in  the  agency 
record,  viewed  as  a  whole,  with  full  attention 
to  pub  ic  comments  in  general  and  the  com- 
ments of  persons  directly  affected  by  the 
rule  in  particular. 


"(h)(1)  Each  agency  shall  publish,  in  Octo- 
ber and  April  of  each  year,  an  agenda  of  pro- 
posed regulations  that  the  agency  has  issued 
or  expects  to  issue,  and  currently  effective 
rules  that  are  under  tigency  review  pursuant 
to  this  chapter.  These  agendas  may  be  incor- 
porated with  the  agendas  published  under 
section  602  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  and 
must  contain  at  the  minimum: 

"(A)  A  summary  of  the  nature  of  each 
major  rule  being  considered,  the  objectives 
and  legal  basis  for  the  issuance  of  the  rule, 
and  an  approximate  schedule  for  completing 
action  on  any  major  rule  for  which  the  agen- 
cy has  issued  a  notice  of  proposed  rule- 
making; 

••(B)  The  name  and  telephone  number  of  a 
knowledgeable  agency  official  for  each  item 
on  the  agenda;  and 

■•(C)  A  list  of  existing  regulations  to  be  re- 
viewed under  the  terms  of  this  chapter,  and 
a  brief  discussion  of  each  such  regulation. 

••(2)  The  Director  may.  to  the  extent  per- 
mitted by  law. 

■•(A)  Require  agencies  to  provide  addi- 
tional information  in  an  agenda;  and 

"(B)  Require  publication  of  the  agenda  in 
any  form. 

•'(i)(l)  The  procedures  prescribed  by  this 
chapter  applicable  to  agency  preparation  of 
Regulatory  Impact  Analyses  and  the  regu- 
latory clearance  and  other  regulatory  con- 
trol functions  of  the  Director  shall  not  apply 
to: 

"(A)  Any  regulation  that  responds  to  an 
emergency  situation,  provided  that,  any 
such  regulation  shall  be  reported  to  the  Di- 
rector as  soon  as  is  practicable,  the  agency 
shall  publish  in  the  Federal  Register  a  state- 
ment of  the  reasons  why  it  is  impracticable 
for  the  agency  to  follow  the  procedures  in 
this  chapter  with  respect  to  such  a  rule,  and 
the  agency  shall  prepare  and  transmit  as 
soon  as  is  practicable  a  Regulatory  Impact 
Analysis  of  any  such  major  rule;  and 

••(B)  Any  regulation  for  which  consider- 
ation or  reconsideration  under  the  terms  of 
this  chapter  would  conflict  with  deadlines 
imposed  by  statute  or  by  judicial  order,  pro- 
vided that,  any  such  regulation  shall  be  re- 
ported to  the  Director  together  with  a  brief 
explanation  of  the  conflict,  the  agency  shall 
publish  in  the  Federal  Register  a  statement 
of  the  reasons  why  it  is  impracticable  for  the 
agency  to  follow  the  procedures  of  this  chap- 
ter with  respect  to  such  a  rule,  and  the  agen- 
cy, in  consultation  with  the  Director,  shall 
adhere  to  the  requirements  of  this  chapter  to 
the  extent  permitted  by  the  statutory  or  ju- 
dicial deadline. 

•■(2)  The  Director  may.  in  accordance  with 
the  purposes  of  this  chapter,  exempt  any 
class  or  category  of  regulations  from  any  or 
all  requirements  of  this  chapter.  The  Direc- 
tor shall,  with  regard  to  regulations  or  the 
practice  and  procedure  requirements  of  an 
agency  relative  to  the  administration  of  the 
Export  Administration  Act.  determine 
whether  such  regulations  or  practice  and 
procedure  requirements  are  exempted  from 
review  under  paragraph  (1)(B)  of  this  sub- 
section.". 

SEC.  7.  PUBUC  INFORMATION  COLLECTION  AC- 
TIVITIES. 

Section  3507  of  title  44.  United  States  Code, 
is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Redesignate  subsections  (b)  through  (h) 
as  subsections  (c)  through  (i).  respectively, 
and  insert  after  subsection  (a)  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(b)  An  agency  shall  not  implement  or 
sponsor  the  implementation  of  a  regulation 
unless,  in  advance  of  the  adoption  or  revision 
of  the  regulation — 


"(1)  the  agency  has  taken  actions,  includ- 
ing consultation  with  the  Director,  to— 

■•(A)  adhere  to  the  requirements  in  section 
3506(e)  of  this  chapter;  and 

••(B)  comply  with  procedures  prescribed  by 
this  chapter  applicable  to  agency  prepara- 
tion of  Regulatory  Impact  Analyses  and  the 
regulatory  clearance  and  other  regulatory 
control  functions  of  the  Director; 

"(2)  the  agency  (A)  has  submitted  to  the 
Director  the  draft  regulation,  copies  of  perti- 
nent statutes  and  other  related  materials  as 
the  Director  may  specify,  and  an  explanation 
of  actions  taken  to  carry  out  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subsection,  and  (B)  has  prepared  a  no- 
tice to  be  published  in  the  Federal  Register 
stating  that  the  agency  has  made  such  sub- 
mission (setting  forth  a  title  for  the  regula- 
tion, a  brief  description  of  the  need  for  the 
regulation  and  its  proposed  use,  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  likely  persons  affected,  and  an  es- 
timate of  the  burden  that  will  result  from 
the  regulation);  and 

'•(3)  the  Director  has  approved  the  draft 
regulation,  or  the  period  for  review  of  regu- 
lations by  the  Director  provided  under  sub- 
section (c)  has  elapsed."; 

(b)  In  the  first  sentence  of  section  3507(c) 
(as  redesignated  by  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion), after  the  first  and  second  uses  of  the 
word  ••request",  insert  the  words  ••or  draft 
regulation";  in  the  third  sentence,  after  ••re- 
quest", insert  the  words  ••or  draft  regula- 
tion", and  in  the  third  sentence,  after  ••infor- 
mation", insert  the  words  ••or  implement  or 
sponsor  the  Implementation  of  the  regula- 
tion"; 

(c)  In  the  first  sentence  of  section  3507(d) 
(as  redesignated  by  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion), after  the  first  use  of  the  word  "re- 
quest", insert  the  words  ••or  draft  regula- 
tion"; in  the  second  sentence,  after  •'Direc- 
tor,", insert  ••and";  and  in  the  third  sen- 
tence, after  the  first  and  second  uses  of  the 
word  ••request",  insert  the  words  ••or  draft 
regulation"; 

(d)  In  section  3507(e)  (as  redesignated  by 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section),  after  the  word 
•■request",  insert  the  words  ■■or  draft  regula- 
tion"; 

(e)  In  section  3507(g)  (as  redesignated  by 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section),  after  the  first 
use  of  the  word  ••information",  insert  the 
words  ••or  implement  a  regulation",  and 
after  the  word  ••request"  insert  the  words 
••or  regulation,  respectively'^;  and 

(f)  In  section  3507(1)  (as  redesignated  by 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section),  in  the  first 
sentence.  Insert  before  the  second  use  of 
■■written"  the  word  ■'official",  after  the  'Te- 
quesf  insert  the  words  ■■or  draft  regula- 
tion", and  after  ■■proposal"  insert  the  words 
■■or  draft  regulation'^;  and  immediately  after 
the  first  sentence,  insert  the  following: 

■■The  written  communications  pertaining 
to  a  draft  regulation  under  review  shall  be 
made  available  upon  written  request  made  to 
the  Office  after  publication  of  the  draft  rule. 
The  Administrator  shall  send  the  written 
communications  pertaining  to  a  draft  regu- 
lation under  review  from  any  person  not  em- 
ployed by  the  Federal  government  to  the 
agency.  The  Administrator  shall  also  advise 
the  agency  of  all  formal  oral  communica- 
tions and  scheduled  meetings  that  the  Office 
has  with  persons  not  employed  by  the  Fed- 
eral government  pertaining  to  the  substance 
of  a  draft  regulation  under  review. ■■ 

SEC.  8.  PUBLIC  PROTECTION. 

Section  3512  of  title  44,  United  States  Code, 
is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  After  the  word  ■■agency",  insert  the 
words  ■■or  to  comply  with  a  regulation 
adopted  or  revised  by  an  agency";  and 


(b)  After  the  word  "1981",  insert  "or  if  the 
regulation  was  adopted  or  revised  after  De- 
cember 31,  1993,". 

SBC.  I.  CONSULTATION  WITH  OTHER  AGENCIES 
AND  THE  PUBUC. 

Section  3517  of  title  44.  United  States  Code, 
is  timended  by  inserting  after  "requests"  the 
words  •'and  draft  regulations". 

SBC.  10.  EFFECT  ON  EXISTING  LAWS  AND  REGU- 
LATION& 

Section  3518  of  title  44,  United  States  Code, 
is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  In  subsection  (a),  delete  the  words  "for 
federal  information  activities^'. 

(b)  subsection  (e)  is  amended  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(e)  Nothing  in  this  chapter  shall  be  inter- 
preted as  increasing  or  decreasing  the  au- 
thority of  the  President,  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  or  the  Director  thereof, 
under  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  with  re- 
spect to  the  substantive  policies  and  pro- 
grams of  departments,  agencies  and  offices, 
including  the  substantive  authority  of  any 
Federal  agency  to  enforce  laws  regarding  the 
health,  safety,  environment,  and  civil  rights 
of  the  people.  This  chapter  shall  be  inter- 
preted so  as  to  achieve,  through  regulations, 
the  national  goals  and  policies  of  statutory 
law  in  an  effective,  efficient,  and  rational 
manner." 

SEC.  II.  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRlA'HONa 

Section  3520  of  title  44,  United  States  Code, 
is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  in  subsection  (a),  by  striking  out 
■'$5,500,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1987, 
1988.  and  1989.^'  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
'•$7,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1993,  and  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  for  fiscal  years  1994, 
1995,  1996,  and  1997.  ";  and 

(b)  in  subsection  (c),  by  striking  out  the 
second  sentence. 

SEC.  12.  TECHNICAL  AND  CONFORMING  AMEND- 
MENTS. 

Chapter  35  of  title  44,  United  States  Code, 
is  amended— 

(1)  in  section  3504(j)(7)  (as  redesignated  by 
section  5  of  this  Act),  by  striking  out  ••sec- 
tion 3507(c)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"section  3507(d)"; 

(2)  in  section  3507.  by  amending  the  title  to 
that  section  by  inserting  after  ••activities" 
the  words  •'and  review  of  regulations"; 

(3)  section  3507(h)  (as  redesignated  by  sec- 
tion 7  of  this  Act),  by  striking  out  ••sub- 
section (b)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
••subsection  (c)"; 

(4)  in  section  3509,  by  striking  out  '•section 
3S07(c)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ••sec- 
tion 3507(d)"; 

(5)  in  section  3514(a)(6),  by  striking  out 
•'section  3507(g)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of'•section  3507(i)"; 

(6)  in  section  3514(a)(10),  by  striking  out 
■•section  3507(d)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "section  3504(f))";  and 

(7)  in  the  chapter  headnote,  inserting 
"AND  REGULATORY  "  after  the  word  'IN- 
FORMATION ". 


By  Mr.  DASCHLE: 
S.  2174.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  provi- 
sion to  Members  and  employees  of  Con- 
fess, at  Government  expense,  of  serv- 
ices and  Other  benefits  that  are  not 
typical  benefits  of  employment  or  are 
not  otherwise  necessary  to  the  per- 
formance of  their  office;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration. 

FAIR  MARKET  STANDARDS  ACT 

•  Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  President,  today 
I    am    introducing    the    Fair    Market 


Standards  Act,  which  is  intended  to 
eliminate  the  provision  of  unnecessary 
perks  to  Members  of  Congress  or  con- 
gressional employees.  Specifically,  the 
bill  will  prohibit  the  provision  to  Mem- 
bers &nd  employees  of  Congress,  at 
Government  expense,  or  service  and 
other  benefits  that  are  not  necessary 
to  the  performance  of  their  duties. 

The  Fair  Market  Standards  Act  will 
attack  the  perks  from  both  sides.  First, 
it  will  make  it  illegal  for  a  Senator  or 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives— or  their  employees — to  accept  a 
perk.  The  bill  stipulates  that  a  member 
or  employee — may  not  receive  from 
any  office,  officer,  employee,  or  other 
entity  in  the  Congress  or  in  a  depart- 
ment or  agency  of  the  United  States,  a 
service  or  other  benefit  that  is  not 
equally  available  to  other  persons"  un- 
less the  service  or  benefit  is  necessary 
to  perform  his  or  her  duties. 

Second,  the  bill  will  require  the  Ser- 
geants at  Arms  of  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate to  survey  all  the  services  and  bene- 
fits available  to  Members  and  staff,  and 
report  those  findings  to  the  respective 
Rules  Conunittees,  The  reports  will 
contain  explanations  of  the  connection, 
if  any,  between  the  services  or  benefits 
and  the  Members'  or  staffs"  perform- 
ance of  their  official  duties. 

In  turn,  the  Rules  Committees  will 
be  asked  to  introduce  resolutions  out- 
lining; First,  which  services  or  benefits 
are  directly  related  to  the  performance 
of  official  duties  and,  therefore,  prop- 
erly provided  at  Government  expense; 
and  second,  which  services  are  unneces- 
sary and  not  properly  provided  at  Gov- 
ernment expense,  but  may  appro- 
priately be  made  available  in  or  near 
the  Senate  or  House  buildings,  at  the 
expense  of  Members  and  employees  of 
the  Senate  or  House,  and  provided  by 
employees  of  the  Government  or  by 
private  contractors  at  fair  market 
value.  Any  profits  realized  in  conjunc- 
tion with  services  provided  at  fair  mar- 
ket value  will  be  paid  into  the  deficit 
reduction  account  at  the  Treasury. 
Other  services  or  benefits  will  be  con- 
sidered unnecessary  perks  and  elimi- 
nated entirely. 

Mr.  President,  the  widespread  percep- 
tion that  members  of  Congress  or  their 
staffs  are  taking  advantage  of  unfair 
and  unnecessary  perks  and  privileges  is 
hurting  this  institution.  Although 
some  of  the  press  reports  are  inac- 
curate or  unfair,  others  accurately  re- 
port uses  of  public  funds  that,  while 
currently  legal,  cannot  be  justified.  We 
should  not  ignore  or  belittle  the  legiti- 
mate concerns  that  have  been  raised 
with  respect  to  this  issue,  and  I  offer 
this  legislation  today  with  the  hope 
that  it  will  contribute  to  a  timely  solu- 
tion to  this  problem.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  full  text  of  the  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 


S.  2174 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 

SBCnON  1.  SHORT  TITLB. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Fair  Market 
Standards  Act".. 

SEC.  >.  PROHIBrnON  OF  UNNECESSARY  SERV- 
ICES AND  OTHER  BENEFITS. 

(a)  Prohibition.— A  member  or  employee  of 
Congress  may  not  receive  from  any  office,  of- 
ficer, employee,  or  other  entity  in  the  Con- 
gress or  in  a  department  or  agency  of  the 
United  States  a  service  or  other  benefit,  at 
Government  expense,  that  is  not  equally 
available  to  all  other  persons,  except  such  a 
service  or  other  benefit  as — 

(1)  is  of  a  Idnd  and  in  an  amount  that  is 
provided  by  employers,  not  atypically,  as 
part  of  the  compensation  of  their  employees 
in  general;  or 

(2)  is  otherwise  necessary  or  appropriate  to 
enable  the  member  or  employee  to  perform 
the  duties  of  a  member  or  employee  of  Con- 
gress. 

(b)  Survey  of  Services  and  Benefits.— (1) 
Not  later  than  60  days  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act.  the  Sergeant  at  Arms 
and  Doorkeeper  of  the  Senate  shall— 

(A)  ascertain  what  services  and  other  bene- 
fits are  available  to  members  and  employees 
of  the  Senate  that  are  not  equally  available 
to  all  other  persons;  and 

(B)  submit  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration  of  the  Senate  a  report  de- 
scribing those  services  and  benefits  and  the 
manner  In  which  each  service  or  benefit  con- 
tributes to  the  performance  of  the  duties  of 
members  and  employees  of  the  Senate,  if  at 
all. 

(2)  Not  later  than  60  days  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Sergeant  at  Arms 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  shall— 

(A)  ascertain  what  services  and  other  bene- 
fits are  available  to  members  and  employees 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  that  are  not 
equally  available  to  all  other  persons;  and 

(B)  submit  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  a  report  de- 
scribing those  services  and  benefits  and  the 
manner  in  which  each  service  or  other  bene- 
fit contributes  to  the  performance  of  the  du- 
ties of  members  and  employees  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  if  at  all. 

(C)  IDENTIFICATION  OF  UNNECESSARY  SERV- 
ICES AND  BENEFITS.— <1)  Not  later  than  60 
days  after  receiving  the  report  described  in 
subsection  (b)(1),  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration  of  the  Senate  shall  in- 
troduce a  resolution  that— 

(A)  describes  each  service  and  benefit  that 
may  properly  be  made  available  to  members 
and  employees  of  the  Senate  at  Government 
expense  because  it — 

(i)  is  of  a  kind  and  in  an  amount  that  is 
provided  by  employers,  not  atypically,  as 
part  of  the  compensation  of  their  employees 
in  general:  or 

(ii)  is  otherwise  necessary  or  appropriate 
to  enable  the  members  and  employees  to  per- 
form their  duties  as  members  and  employees 
of  the  Senate; 

(B)  describes  each  service  and  benefit  that 
may  not  properly  be  made  available  to  mem- 
bers and  employees  of  the  Senate  at  Govern- 
ment expense,  but  may  appropriately  be 
made  available  in  or  near  the  Senate  build- 
ings, at  the  expense  of  members  and  employ- 
ees of  the  Senate,  and  provided  by  employees 
of  the  Government  or  by  private  contractors; 
^nd 

(C)  directs  the  appropriate  officers  of  the 
Senate  to  make  arrangements  for  the  provi- 
sion of  the  services  and  other  benefits  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (2)  at  fair  market  value. 
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otherwise  necessary  or  appropriate 
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fMENTS    TO    Reduce   the    Public 
payments  received  from  members 
embloyees  of  Congress  for  services  and 
1  enefits  described   in   subsection   (c) 
(2)(B)  that  are  provided  by  Govern- 
efeployees  and  all  rent  or  other  pay- 
i^celved  from  private  contractors  that 
services  and  other  benefits  shall 
Into  the  account  described  in  section 
title  31.  United  States  Code,  to  pay 
public  debt.* 
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Mr.  STEVENS  (by  request): 
A  bill  to  distribute  a  portion 
3uter  Continental  Shelf  natural 
oil  receipts  to  coastal  States 
cokstal  counties  as  impact  assist- 
ed for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Comm  ttee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transi  artation. 

COASTAI    COMMUNITIES  IMPACT  ASSISTANCE  ACT 

•  Mr.  5TEVENS.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  intrc  duce  the  Coastal  Communities 
Impact  Assistance  Act  of  1992  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  administration.  I  have 
been  \  orking  on  the  issue  of  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  [OCS]  impact  assist- 
two  decades  and  introduced 
bill  that  would  provide  eco- 
■issistance  to  our  coastal  States 
ccfTununities  which  have  OCS  oil 
exploration  and  development.  I 
the  administration's  con- 
tributibn  and  support  on  this  impor- 
tant isfue. 

The 
funds 
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)urpose  of  this  bill  is  to  provide 
1  rom  revenues  derived  from  OCS 
gas  and  oil  production  to 
States  and  eligible  counties  to 
the  economic  impacts  caused 
development.  Alaskan  bor- 
irould  also  be  eligible  for  impact 
The  money  distributed  to 
States  and  communities 
lonsist  of  12.5  percent  of  all  new 
natural  gas  revenues  from 
tracts  whose  geographic  centers 
of  the  8(g)  zone  or  within 
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such  zone  and  up  to  200  miles  from  the 
nearest  State's  coastline. 

Under  this  legislation  the  impact  as- 
sistance from  a  given  tract  is  distrib- 
uted to  all  coastal  States  within  200 
miles  of  such  tract,  weighted  inversely 
according  to  each  State's  minimum 
distance  from  the  tract.  Fifty  percent 
of  the  total  impact  assistance  is  dis- 
tributed to  the  State. 

The  other  50  percent  of  the  State's 
share  is  distributed  among  eligible 
counties  located  within  the  State.  Eli- 
gible counties  are  determined  by  the 
Governor  of  each  State,  but  must  in- 
clude all  counties  and  Alaska  boroughs 
with  coastline  borders  and  may  include 
counties  and  boroughs  whose  closest 
point  is  no  more  than  60  miles  from  the 
coastline.  The  counties  and  boroughs 
must  have  real  and  significant  impacts 
from  OCS  activities.  Then  the  assist- 
ance is  distributed  among  them  using  a 
distance  formula  similar  to  the  State 
share. 

Impact  assistance  from  OCS  activi- 
ties would  allow  coastal  States  and 
communities  the  opportunity  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  OCS  permitting  process, 
to  undertake  projects  to  protect  the 
environment,  and  to  provide  the  in- 
creased government  services  and  infra- 
structure that  are  necessitated  by  pop- 
ulation increases  brought  about 
through  OCS  development. 

Twice  in  the  past  the  Senate  passed 
legislation  to  provide  OCS  impact  as- 
sistance, but  unfortunately  we  were 
unable  to  enact  it  into  law  because 
past  administrations  opposed  it.  I  am 
glad  to  see  this  administration's  sup- 
port for  this  concept,  and  1  look  for- 
ward to  working  with  them  to  finally 
provide  these  States  and  communities 
the  funds  they  need  and  deserve.* 


By  Mr.  HASTEN: 
S.  2176.  A  bill  to  provide  that  Federal 
tax    reduction    legislation    enacted    in 
1992  become  effective  January  1,  1992; 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

EFFECTIVE  DATE  OF  TAX  REDUCTION 
LEGISLATION 

•  Mr.  HASTEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
President's  budget  request  contains  a 
wide  range  of  tax  relief  proposals  that 
will  help  restore  economic  growth  and 
create  jobs.  Congress  should  act  quick- 
ly on  the  President  s  proposals. 

The  economy  needs  the  strong 
growth  incentives  in  the  Presidents 
package  including  a  reduced  capital 
gains  tax,  improved  depreciation,  and 
enterprise  zones.  American  families 
need  the  tax  relief  that  will  come  from 
increases  in  the  dependent  exemption, 
the  first-time  homebuyer  credit,  ex- 
panded IRA's,  and  tax  deductible  stu- 
dent loan  interest.  And  I  am  extremely 
encouraged  by  the  proposed  repeal  of 
the  luxury  excise  tax  on  boats.  This 
tax  raises  no  money  for  the  govern- 
ment and  has  been  responsible  for  the 
loss  of  19,000  jobs  in  the  boatbuilding 
industry. 


Today.  I  am  introducing  legislation 
that  would  give  an  added  boost  to  the 
growth  package  and  help  ensure  that 
Congress  moves  swiftly  to  enact  it. 
This  legislation  would  establish  a  Jan- 
uary 1.  1992.  effective  date  for  any  tax 
relief  enacted  pursuant  to  the  Presi- 
dent's tax  proposal.  An  early  and  defi- 
nite effective  date  will  speed  the  recov- 
ery and  minimize  the  delayed  economic 
activity  that  results  from  the  anticipa- 
tion of  tax  relief.  Uncertainty  concern- 
ing effective  dates  can  lead  to  a  delay 
in  economic  activity  and  can  tempo- 
rarily worsen  the  economic  downturn 
that  the  tax  cuts  are  designed  to  elimi- 
nate. 

Let  me  provide  a  few  examples  of 
how  delayed  action  and  delayed  effec- 
tive dates  can  cause  problems  for  the 
economy.  Businessmen  who  might  be 
planning  to  purchase  equipment  and 
machinery  will  delay  their  purchases 
until  the  effective  date  of  the  invest- 
ment tax  allowance  is  clear.  Potential 
buyers  of  boats  will  delay  their  pur- 
chases until  the  date  of  repeal  is  cer- 
tain. This  will  further  depress  an  im- 
portant sector  of  the  economy  and 
cause  further  job  loss.  Similarly,  busi- 
ness growth  and  job  creation  in  the 
inner  city  may  be  delayed  because  the 
tax  incentives  in  the  administration's 
enterprise  zone  package  are  not  sched- 
uled to  be  effective  until  the  start  of 
1993.  I  am  also  concerned  that  families 
will  not  adequately  benefit  from  the 
$500  increase  in  the  dependent  exemp- 
tion which  is  not  scheduled  to  occur 
until  October  1  of  this  year. 

I  believe  it  is  vitally  important  that 
Congress  make  clear  to  the  American 
people  that  it  intends  to  act  quickly  on 
this  tax  legislation  and  that  it  will  im- 
plement the  specific  tax  reduction  pro- 
visions effective  to  the  first  of  the 
year.  The  alternative  is  a  drawn  out 
process  that  will  delay  economic  activ- 
ity and  lead  to  further  job  loss.  I  ask 
that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  inserted  in 
the  Record  following  my  remarks  and 
that  an  article  by  Victor  Canto,  Kevin 
Melich,  and  Art  Laffer  outlining  the 
dangers  of  delay  also  be  inserted  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2176 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled.  That  each  provision  of,  or 
amendment  to.  any  Act  providing  Federal 
tax  reduction  based  on  the  President's  tax 
proposal  submitted  to  Congress  on  January 
29.  1992.  shall  be  retroactive  to  January  1. 
1992. 

[A.B.  Laffer.  V.A.  Canto  &  Associates] 

Political  Economy:  Voodoo  in  "92 
(By  Victor  A.  Canto,  Kevin  Melich.  and 
Arthur  B.  Laffer) 
The    longest    peacetime    expansion    ever 
came  to  an  end  during  1990,  bringing  down 
the  curtain  on  eight  years  of  prosperity.  Un- 
employment has  already  risen  to  6.8  percent 


so  far  and  during  Bush's  entire  term  of  three 
years  in  ofTice  only  174  thousand  new  jobs 
have  been  created.  He's  only  29.826  million 
short  of  his  Acceptance  Speech  promise  to 
create  30  million  new  jobs.  But.  he  says  his 
Juices  are  now  flowing. 

With  this  less-than-stellar  economic  per- 
formance it  is  not  all  that  shocking  that  the 
president's  overall  approval  rating  is  at  an 
all-time  low.  In  fact,  some  people  have  said 
that  his  approval  rating  looks  like  a  chart  of 
a  biotech  stock,  however  that  may  be  unfair 
to  the  biotech  stock. 

Nonetheless.  1992  is  an  election  year 
fraught  with  danger  for  an  incumbent  Presi- 
dent riding  a  dead  economy.  The  politics  of 
continued  abysmal  economic  performance 
has  boxed  the  President  into  adopting  an 
economic  package  in  the  hopes  of 
reactivating  the  economy. 

The  shape,  form,  and  timing  of  the  imckage 
remains  unknown.  However,  numerous  pro- 
posed components  include  a  capital  gains  tax 
cut  for  long  term  assets,  indexation  of  cap- 
ital gains  for  inflation,  super  IRAs.  tax  re- 
bates as  well  as  an  investment  tax  credit. 
Personal  and  corporate  income  tax  rate  cuts 


don't  appear  to  be  in  play  although  rate  in- 
creases have  been  discussed  as  a  way  to  pay 
for  other  programs. 

Since  1948  there  have  been  a  number  of  tax 
changes  that  have  altered  personal  and  cor- 
porate income  taxes,  capital  gains  taxes,  in- 
vestment tax  credits,  and  depreciation 
schedules.  Delving  into  the  historical  annals 
should  shed  some  light  on  what  to  expect 
from  the  various  pieces  of  legislation  cur- 
rently under  consideration.  Although  we 
really  don't  know  what  the  President's  pro- 
gram will  contain,  we  surely  do  have  an  idea 
of  the  potential  changes.  The  U.S.  economy's 
previous  experiences  with  tax  changes  should 
provide  a  basis  for  likely  outcomes. 

U.S.  PAST  EXPERIENCE 

A  listing  of  the  different  events  and  the 
timetable  for  changes  in  the  legislative  proc- 
ess are  reported  in  Table  1.'  Seventeen  rel- 
evant episodes  of  tax  changes  were  identi- 
fied. Eleven  of  those  seventeen  episodes  re- 
sulted either  in  static  revenue  losses  or  were 
revenue-neutral.  Therefore,  there  were  six 
events  where  static  revenues  increased. 
From  our  perspective,  static  revenue  losses 


are  generally  descriptive  of  pro-growth  poli- 
cies while  static  revenue  increases  are  typi- 
cally anti-growth.  Both  Keynesian  and  sup- 
ply-side analyses  -have^  the  same  overall  im- 
plications vis-a-vis  tax  policies.  The  dif- 
ference between  those  two  schools  of  thought 
is  the  mechanism  as  to  how  the  policies  af- 
fect the  economy.  To  a  keynesian  the  static 
revenue  loss  of  a  tax  cut  is  supposed  to  stim- 
ulate aggregate  demand.  From  a  supply-side 
view,  a  static  revenue  loss  is  tantamount  to 
a  tax  rate  reduction  which  increases  the 
economy's  incentives  to  save  and  produce. 
To  a  supply-side  economist  the  income  ef- 
fects was*'  out.  Only  substitution  effects  re- 
main. Static  revenue  losses,  therefore,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  translate  into  tax  rate 
reductions. 

Table  2  summarizes  the  behavior  of  the 
stock  market,  consumer  prices,  and  real 
GNP  quarter  by  quarter  starting  four  quar- 
ters prior  to  the  announcement  or  introduc- 
tion of  the  specific  tax  package  and  continu- 
ing until  four  quarters  after  the  package  has 
become  effective.  The  data  reported  suggest 
a  number  of  empirical  regularities. 


TABLE  1— LEGISLATIVE  HISTORY  OF  MAIOR  FEDERAL  TAX  BILLS  ENACTED.  1948-90 


Iitle  of  Act 


Date  ot         Dale  ol         Date  of 
PresuJenl's        House  Senate 

incssaie        passage        passage 


Oateot 

enactment 


MaiOf  provtsions* 


Revenue  fct  of  1948 _._ 

Revenue  fct  of  1950 „... , „.....v 

Revenue  fct  of  1951  „....,. . ..... 

Internal  Revenue  (Me  ol  US4  . 

Ejcise  lai  Reduction  kt  ot  1954  . ^ .„ 

Federal-Aid  Higftxay  fct  ol  1956  ....,..„.. . 

Revenue  fct  of  1962  _ 

Revenue  fct  ot  1964     „, 

Revenue  and  EipenOiture  ContfDl  Act  of  1968 


lai  Reform  fct  ot  1969 
Revenue  fct  ol  1971 


Tai  Reduction  fct  ol  197S 
Tai  Relorm  fct  ol  1976  ..... 
Revenue  fct  ol  1978 
Economic  Recovery  Tai  fct  0<  1981 


Tai  Relorm  fct  ol  1986 


Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  fct  ol  1990 


> 

2/2/48 

3/22/48 

4/2/480 

1/23/50 

6/29rt0 

9/1/50 

9/23/50 

2«/51 

6/22/51 

9/28/51 

IO/20ftl 

'  1/21/54 

V18/54 

7/2/54 

8/16/54 

> 

3/10/54 

3/25/54 

3/31/54 

2fl2/55 

4/27/56 

5/29/56 

6/29/56 

•■4/20/61 

3/29/62 

9/6/62 

10/16/62 

1/24/63 

9/25/63 

2/7/64 

2/26/64 

8W67 

2/29/68 

4/2/68 

6/28/68 

4/21/69 

V7/69 

12/11/69 

12/30A9 

8/15/71 

lO/S/71 

11/22/71 

12/10/71 

1/15/75 

2/27/75 

3/22/75 

3/29/75 

■ 

12/4/75 

8/6/76 

10/4/76 

I/3Q/78 

8^10/78 

10/10/78 

1 1/6/78 

'2/l8«l 

7/29fll 

7/31/81 

8/13/81 

5/28«5 

12/17/85 

6/24/86 

10/22*6 

10/28/90 

10/28/90 

Decrease  individual  and  corporate  lai  rates 
Increase  individual  and  corporate  tai  rates 
Increase  individual  and  corporate  tai  rates 
fccelerated  deprecialno  introduced 


Introduced  investment  tai  credit  and  increased  accelerated  depreciation 

Decreased  individual  and  corporate  tai  rates 

Increased  individual  and  corporate  tai  rates  Vietnam  income  surcharge  tor  years 
1%8-71 

Raised  capital  gams  rate  Investment  tai  credit  eliminated 

Investment  tai  credit  reinstated 

Investment  tai  credit  increased 

Raised  capital  gams  tai  rate 

Decreased  corporate  income  tai  rate  Decreased  capital  gams  tai  rate 

Decreased  individual  and  corporate  tai  rates  Decreased  capital  gains  tai  rate 
ACRS  enactetl 

Decreased  individual  and  corporate  tai  rates  Raised  capital  gams  tai  rate  Elimi- 
nated investment  tai  credit  MACflS— increased  tai  relative  to  deprKiation 

Increased  individual  income  tai  rate  Reduced  etlectne  maiimum  capital  gams  tai 
rale  Increased  eicise  taies  Increased  medicaid  and  otiier  taies 


Note  Eicludes  Eicess  Profits  lai  fct  ol  1950.  Euise  Tai  Reduction  fct  ol  1965.  Tu  Adiustment  fct  ol  1966.  Tai  Reduction  and  Simplilication  fct  ol  1977.  Crude  Oil  Windfall  Prolit  Tai  Ad  ol  1980.  TEFRA  1982.  Higlmay  Revenue  fct 
ot  1984.  and  Deficit  Reduction  fct  ol  1984.  These  were  encluded  due  to  overlap  until  ottier  (dominant)  tai  acts,  or  there  eras  no  etiectivt  tai  rate  change  Investment  lai  credits  suspended  in  Octotier  1966  and  reinstated  m  March  1967 
'Not  recommended  by  the  president 
"Passed  by  Congress  over  the  president  s  veto 
'Kecoimnended  by  the  president  in  his  budget  message. 

'RKemncfldcd  initially  m  llie  budget  message  transmitted  m  January  o)  the  year  indicated. 
•  Investment  tai  credits  associated  with  nearest  Kt 

TABLE  2— REAL  GNP  GROWTH.  INFLATION.  AND  PERCENT  CHANGE  IN  THE  STOCK  MARKET  PRIOR  TO.  DURING.  AND  AFTER  THE  ENACTMENT  OF  TAX  CHANGES 

lln  percent! 


Economic  indicator 

Static  tai  reve- 
nue 

4th  0 

prior 

3rdO 
prior 

2nd  Q 
prior 

1st  a 
prior 

Enact- 
ment 

IstQ 
alter 

2ndQ 
after 

3rdQ 
alter 

4lhl] 
after 

Real  GNP  growth 

Decrease 

438 
113 
6.06 
2.58 
-1.28 
1313 

422 
1.33 
463 
230 
\M 

an 

1,45 
052 
497 
425 
-0.79 
1914 

146 
495 
510 
3  76 
690 
23  72 

140 
532 
2.40 
479 
1125 
375 

113 
5.20 

3  49 

4  87 
32  50 

823 

330 
294 

4  33 

5  16 
338 

13  20 

470 
366 
3.30 
443 
1102 
-458 

408 

CPU  inllation 

"-. -,       ..--.-'*'",    '  '         ,     '  .'^ 

Increase  

,w.J...-A..n...«...w...»...             Decrease 

445 

241 

S4P500 

Increase  

Decrease  

Increase  

350 
1820 

7.99 

January  1947  to  September  1991  Annual  Averages:  Real  G»  growth  •— 3.08.  CW  inflstion— 4  15:  S&P  500  percent  change— 7  25.  Irom  2d  Quarter  1947 


Real  GNP:  Tax  cut  packages  are,  on  aver- 
age, preceded  by  declining  real  GNP  growth. 
A  trough  in  real  GNP  growth  occurs  during 
the  first  quarter  after  the  tax  cut  package 
becomes  effective.  From  the  time  of  enact- 
ment of  the  package  forward  the  economy 
shows  steady  improvement.  In  contrast,  dur- 
ing tax  increases  the  level  of  economic  activ- 
ity appears  to  peak  around  the  time  the  tax 
rate  increase  becomes  effective  and  then,  the 
following  quarters  the  real  GNP  growth  rate 
declines.  Thus  the  economy's  behavior  dur- 
ing a  tax  increase  is  virtually  the  mirror 
image  of  the  economic  behavior  during  tax 
cuts. 
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The  data  also  suggest  the  presence  of  tran- 
sition effects  that  result  from  "gradual'"  im- 
plementation of  tax  changes.  People  do  alter 
their  behavior  as  a  result  of  temporal 
changes  in  tax  rates.  The  pre-announcement 
of  a  tax  rate  increase  leads  to  "false  prosper- 
ity" as  people  recognize  income  and  produce 
in  order  to  avoid  "luture"  taxes.  Similarly, 
pre-announced  tax  rate  cuts  introduce  an  in- 
centive to  delay  recognizing  income  that  fur- 
ther slows  down  the  economy,  further  exac- 
erbating the  downturn,  albeit  temporarily, 
that  the  tax  cut  is  supposed  to  solve. 

Inflation:  Equally  as  important  as  are  the 
production  effects  of  tax  changes,  the  infla- 
tion rate  appears  to  decline  below  its  long- 


term  average  during  the  "transition"  or  en- 
actment period  for  tax  cuts  and  to  increase 
for  tax  increases. 

The  economy's  inflation  rate  is  lower  dur- 
ing the  four  quarters  after  tax  cut  is  enacted 
than  it  is  during  the  preceding  four  quarters. 
Symmetrically,  during  a  tax  increase  the  in- 
flation rate  is  higher  during  the  four  quar- 
ters following  the  tax  increase  than  it  is  dur- 
ing the  quarters  prior  to  the  announcement 
of  a  tax  increase. 

Stock  Market:  In  the  cstse  of  a  tax  cut  the 
market  improvement  appears  to  begin  in  the 
quarter  prior  to  the  announcement  of  a  tax 
cut  program.  The  stock  market  rise  appears 
to  accelerate  during  the  time  between  when 
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the  pft  gnm  ia  actually  announced  and  the 
enactir  ent  date.  Tbe  appreciation  peak  oc- 
du  [in?  the  first  quarter  after  the  enact- 
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ax  increase  the  market  peaks  the 

before  the  announcement  of  the  tax 

and  declines  subsequently.  There  is 

tnfesltion"  phase-in  problem  as  there  is 

1  th  s  real  economy. 

rradual  adjustment  in  stock  prices 
related  to  the  gradual  changes  in 
on  in  the  market  regarding  the  na- 
the  package  and  the  likelihood  of  it 
ehacted.  Or.  the  perception  of  gradual- 
the  aggregate  numbers  may,  in  fact, 
tifact  of  the  aggregation  itself. 

THE  OUTLOOK 

I  elieve    that    the    administration    is 
Into  adopting  an  honest-to-goodness 
package.  The  experience  gather 
seventeen  events  shown  in  Table  1 
that  a  broad-based  package  which 
some  combination  of  capital  gains 
IRAs,  investment  tax  credits  and 
depreciation  will  be  favorable  to 
the  ecoliomy  and  the  stock  market. 

Some  form  of  a  growth  package  has  al- 
ready )een  built  into  the  stock  market. 
There  t  as  been  ample  discussion  in  the  press. 
The  rei  ent  market  rally,  although  properly 
attribu  ed  to  the  decline  in  interest  rates, 
may  al:  o  be  due.  in  part,  to  the  anticipation 
of  a  taj  cut/growth  package.  Historical  expe- 
rience suggests  that  the  appreciation  in 
asset  V  Uues  accelerates  up  to  the  quarter 
followii  ig  the  time  the  cut  becomes  effective. 
The  tir  ling  of  the  recovery  also  depends  on 
the  in  plementation  of  the  tax  package. 
Three  a  :enarios  are  considered. 

THE  (  PTIMISTIC  SCENARIO:  A  RETROACTIVE 
PAqCAGE  WITH  STATIC  REVENUE  LOSSES 

is  that  even  if  the  President  and 
advisors   do   not   fully   understand   the 
effect,    people   like   Jack   Kemp, 
and  Vice  President  Quayle  do 
it.  If  they  have  their  way  the 
announced  in  the  State  of  the  Union 
ill  be  retroactive  to  January  1,  1992. 
to  avoid  the  negative  impact  of  the 
ement  of  a  tax  cut  that  takes  effect 
lattr  date.  If  these  gentlemen  have  their 
other  taxes  will  be  raised.  If  a  deficit- 
package  has  to  be  adhered  to  then 
budget  cuts  are  far  preferable  to  any 
fi|iancing  vehicle. 

is  the  case  it  follows  that  we  are 

ihe  end  of  the  transition  period.  Real 

grpwth  and  the  inflation  rate  should  be 

low  right  now  and  the  stock  market 

be  accelerating.  The  economy  could 

recover,     reaching    a    4     percent 

growth  rate  by  the  fourth  quar- 

ember  over  December  the  real  GNP 

2.3  percent.  If  the  economy  responds 

typical  fashion  the  inflation  rate  would 

3.6  percent.  The  stock  market  should 

highest  appreciation  rate  during  the 

of  1992.   Under   this  scenario 

Bush  should  win  the  election. 


Preside  it 

THE  Ml  8T  LIKELY  SCENARIO:  NO  RETROACTIVE 
FEATURES  BUT  STATIC  REVENUE  LOSSES 

of  Widespread  warnings  both  of  the 
tax  rate  cuts  were  phased  in.  It  is  ex- 
traordi|iarily  difficult  to  convince  •■deficit 
that    increased    static    revenue 
1  Bsulting  from  making  a  tax  cut  are. 
good.  There  is  no  reason  to  expect 
non-supply  siders  of  this  adminis- 
understand  the  potential  problems  of 
preann(  unced  or  phased-in  tax  rate  cuts  any 
.han  their  predecessors  did.  A  little 
is  one  where  the  growth  package  be- 
effective"  on  the  date  of  passage. 


The  impact  on  the  economy  will  be  to 
delay  or  postpone  economic  activity.  If  the 
rrc  is  enacted  it  will  make  a  difference  as  to 
when  to  purchase  a  machine.  On  the  other 
hand,  rate  reductions,  if  enacted  during  the 
year,  will  be  pro-rated  thereby  artificially 
introducing  a  phase-in.  The  net  effect  will  be 
to  delay  the  timing  of  the  recovery.  The 
delay  could  significantly  delay  any  recovery 
and  thus  be  crucial  to  the  election  outcome. 

A  PESSIMISTIC  SCENARIO:  A  REVENUE-NEUTRAL 
BILL 

From  a  qualitative  point  of  view  the  com- 
position of  the  package  is  irrelevant.  All  of 
the  above  items  will  result  in  an  improved 
economy.  The  debate  over  one  type  of  stimu- 
lus versus  another  has  to  do  with  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  stimulus:  which  policy  gives 
the  biggest  bang  (stimulus  to  real  GNP)  for 
the  buck  (per  dollar  of  static  revenue  loss). 

For  example,  we  have  always  stated  that 
the  rrc  may  be  characterized  as  an  incentive 
to  buy  a  new  machine  without  any  guarantee 
that  the  machine  will  be  used  or  would  dis- 
place an  old  machine.  In  contrast,  we  have 
argued  that  low  tax  rates  are  an  incentive  to 
use  both  old  and  new  machines.  While  both 
the  rrc  and  lower  tax  rates  will  be  •"pro- 
growth."  lower  tax  rates  are  more  efficient. 
In  the  limit,  however,  an  infinite  non- 
rebatable  ITC  is  exactly  the  same  as  the 
total  elimination  of  the  corporate  tax. 

The  above  reasoning  suggests  that  a  rate 
cut  will  generally  be  a  superior  way  to  stim- 
ulate the  economy.  Viewed  this  way  the  ITC, 
as  long  as  there  is  no  corresponding  tax  in- 
crease, will  make  some  sectors  better  off 
without  harming  the  rest  of  the  economy. 
Therefore  it  does  result  in  a  net  gain.  The 
ITC  will  differentially  alter  the  rates  of  re- 
turn across  industries  and  also  within  indus- 
tries. 

Analysts  should  know  how  to  incorporate 
the  impact  of  a  cut  in  corporate  tax  rates  or 
the  ITC  on  effective  corporate  tax  rates,  etc. 
But  knowing  the  impact  or  accounting  effect 
isn't  enough.  You  must  then  determine 
whether  competition  will  force  companies  to 
pass  any  benefit  forward  or  backward  or 
whether  they  will  keep  the  benefit.  Those 
who  can  keep  the  benefit  or  get  benefits 
passed  to  them  will  experience  stock  appre- 
ciation. Those  who  pass  on  their  credits  will 
not  benefit  a  great  deal  but  their  customers 
and  suppliers  will. 

One  remaining  issue  of  practical  politics, 
however,  is  whether  there  will  be  a  trade  off 
of  a  personal  income  tax  rate  increase  in 
order  to  attain  the  other  provisions.  We 
would  like  to  point  out  that  the  1980  tax  act 
was  revenue-neutral  and  did  not  become 
fully  effective  until  January  1,  1988.  The 
market  and  the  economy  continued  to  do 
well  until  last  year's  tax  increase. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  1986  tax 
act  was  revenue-neutral  and  that  personal 
and  corporate  tax  rates  were  reduced  while 
the  rrc  was  eliminated,  capital  gains  tax 
rates  were  increased  and  depreciation  sched- 
ules were  lengthened.  Since  the  market  and 
the  economy  continued  to  expand  from  quite 
some  time  after  the  1986  tax  act  took  effect 
the  1986-88  experience  would  seem  to  illus- 
trate that  on  a  revenue-neutral  basis  the 
marginal  tax  cut  is  the  way  to  go.  A  tradeoff 
of  higher  tax  rates  for  other  features  is  not 
advisable. 

If  a  revenue-neutral  package  is  adopted 
where  personal  income  tax  rates  are  in- 
creased to  pay  for  the  other  features  of  the 
program  the  recession  will  be  temporarily 
halted.  A  •'false  prosperity"  period  will  en- 
sure as  people  attempt  to  avoid  future  taxes. 
However,  the  economy  would  soon  dip  into 


recession  once  again.  The  stock  market 
gains  would  be  quickly  reversed  and  the  dol- 
lar would  weaken  substantially.  Under  this 
scenario  President  Bush  will  undoubtedly 
lose  the  election. 

January  6. 1992. 

'See  Joseph  A.  Pechman,  Federal  Tax 
Policy.  "  Fifth  Edition,  (Washington,  D.C: 
The  Brookings  Institution,  1987)  for  a  listing 
of  tax  changes.* 


By  Mr.  BREAUX  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  JOHNSTON): 
S.  2177.  A  bill  to  require  from  certain 
countries  information  concerning 
American  servicemen  and  civilians 
missing  in  Southeast  Asia  during  the 
Vietnam  conflict  and  to  require  the 
heads  of  Federal  departments  and 
agencies  to  disclose  to  Congress  infor- 
mation concerning  such  servicemen 
and  civilians;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

REQUEST  FOR  INFORMATION  ON  SERVICEMEN 
AND  CIVILIANS  MISSING  IN  SOUTHEAST  ASIA 

•  Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  President.  I  intro- 
duce this  bill  today  at  the  request  of  a 
group  of  extremely  dedicated  and 
thoughtful  Louisiana  Veterans.  The  in- 
tent of  these  veterans  is  to  expedite  a 
final  and  successful  resolution  of  ques- 
tions surrounding  Americans  missing 
in  action  during  the  Vietnam  war.  The 
chief  target  of  this  effort  is  access  to 
POW/MIA  information  possessed  by  for- 
eign governments. 

Our  bill  requires  the  Executive  to  re- 
quest certain  designated  foreign  gov- 
ernments to  release  all  information  in 
their  possession  concerning  American 
troops  missing  from  the  Vietnam  war. 
Despite  16  years  of  administrative  ef- 
forts in  other  areas,  the  families  and 
friends  of  American  POW/MIA"s  have 
seen  little  if  any  attention  directed  to- 
ward this  potentially  valuable  source 
of  information.  Credible  reports  sug- 
gest that  valuable  source  of  informa- 
tion on  at  least  some  of  these  missing 
men  exists.  It  resides  either  on  paper 
or  in  the  memories  of  those  who  held 
our  troops  before,  and  as  some  argue, 
after  the  end  of  the  Vietnam  conflict. 

Recent  events  have  brought  critical 
focus  to  the  probability  of  foreign  gov- 
ernments possessing  information  re- 
garding American  POW/MIA's.  The 
one-time  chief  of  KGB  counter-intel- 
ligence, Maj.  Gen.  Oleg  Kalugin,  testi- 
fied before  a  senate  committee  that 
agents  under  his  authority  questioned 
at  least  three  United  States  POWs  in 
Vietnam  long  after  the  close  of  hos- 
tilities in  that  country.  General 
Kalugin's  words  harshly  contrast  re- 
sponses by  other  past  Soviet.  Eastern 
block  and  Southeast  Asian  officials. 
They  are  however,  remarkably  consist- 
ent with  additional  recent  testimony 
by  two  former  United  States  National 
Security  Agency  Intelligence  Officers 
regarding  Soviet  post-war  complicity 
in  American  POW/MIA  interrogation. 

Because  of  the  executive  branch's  ap- 
parent reluctance  to  use  whatever 
means  necessary  to  speedily   identify 


and  obtain  this  information,  our  bill 
puts  teeth  and  timetables  into  the  cur- 
rent process  of  searching  out  and  se- 
curing information  on  our  missing  sol- 
diers. The  bill  requires  the  President  to 
request  the  POW/MIA  information  from 
enumerated  countries  within  90  days  of 
this  bill's  enactment.  It  then  requires 
the  requested  countries  to  respond 
within  180  days  of  receipt  of  the  re- 
quest. Serious  sanctions  are  leveled 
against  countries  which  do  not  respond 
in  good  faith  to  the  President's  re- 
quest. Country  noncompliance  would 
result  in  bars  against:  U.S.  economic 
aid  or  assistance;  participation  in  any 
program  of  U.S.  credit  or  guarantee; 
most  favored  nation  trading  status; 
and  commercial  agreements  between 
the  United  States  and  the  noncomply- 
ing  country. 

Finally,  this  initiative  charges  Con- 
gress with  judging  the  validity  and 
comprehensiveness  of  Presidential  ef- 
forts to  secure  and  release  POW/MIA 
data.  It  guarantees  congressional  ac- 
cess to  all  present  and  future  executive 
branch  POW/MIA  information.  By  man- 
dating both  international  and  intergov- 
ernmental disclosure  of  American 
POW/MIA  information,  this  bill  may 
hold  the  key  to  resolution  of  the  last 
great  Vietnam  era  tragedy.  I  ask  my 
colleagues  to  join  me  in  cosponsoring 
this  important  and  timely  legislation.* 


By  Mr.  BURNS: 
S.J.  Res.  245.  Joint  resolution  to  des- 
ignate the  week  of  February  1-7,  1992, 
as  "Travel  Agent  Appreciation  Week  "; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

TRAVEL  AGENT  APPRECIATION  WEEK 

Mr.  BURNS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  urge  you  to  officially  recog- 
nize one  part  of  the  vast  travel  indus- 
try that,  despite  outstanding  work  by 
its  members  of  behalf  of  the  traveling 
public,  receives  very  little  attention.  I 
am  introducing  a  joint  resolution 
which  will  officially  designate  the  first 
week  of  February,  1992,  as  'Travel 
Agent  Appreciation  Week,"  and  I  hope 
you  will  join  me  in  cosponsoring  this 
worthy  resolution. 

Members  of  the  Senate,  as  frequent 
commuters  to  our  States,  appreciate 
the  valuable  service  provided  by  travel 
agents.  Their  work  can  save  both  time 
and  money  for  the  consumer  planning 
any  business  or  vacation  trip.  Their 
skill  and  experience  ensures  that 
Worldwide  meetings  are  a  success,  hon- 
eymoons are  memorable,  and  family 
vacations  are  fun. 

Travel  agents  are  an  integral  part  of 
the  travel  and  tourism  industry,  one  of 
the  fastest  growing  industries  in  the 
United  States.  In  every  State,  agencies 
offer  career  growth  potential,  from 
entry  level  jobs  to  industry  sponsored 
training  programs  and  management  op- 
portunities. Every  service  supplier  in 
the  travel  and  tourism  industry,  from 
airlines  and  hotels  to  tour  operators, 
car  rental  firms,  cruise  lines  and  theme 


parks  rely  upon  travel  agents  to  sell 
their  products,  which  together  gen- 
erated more  than  $340  billion  in  1991. 

Today's  travel  agencies  are  the  ful- 
fillment of  the  American  entrepreneur- 
ial spirit.  Throughout  our  Nation's  his- 
tory, entrepreneur-adventurers  led 
tourists  to  natural  wonders  in  the 
Westward  frontier,  whether  it  was 
canoe  trips  up  the  Hudson,  steamships 
down  the  Mississippi,  or  burros  to  the 
bottom  of  the  Grand  Canyon.  Today's 
travel  agents  are  their  natural  de- 
scendents. 

As  a  vital  part  of  every  American 
community,  travel  agents  will  help 
their  business  clients  compete  in  the 
emerging  global  economy  and  vaca- 
tioners to  understand  the  customs  of 
our  global  neighbors. 

As  pioneers  and  competitors  in  the 
service  sector,  agents  will  continue  to 
offer  their  clients  more  value  and  more 
service  for  their  dollars.  In  striving  for 
excellence  and  business  growth,  agen- 
cies will  utilize  the  new  opportunities 
created  by  changes  in  politics  and  tech- 
nology. As  clients  expand  their  busi- 
nesses to  Eastern  Europe,  the  Middle 
East,  and  Asia,  the  United  States- 
owned  agencies  will  open  offices  abroad 
to  service  them. 

As  citizens  of  newly  formed  and 
newly  freed  countries  exercise  their 
freedom  to  travel,  branch  offices  of 
U.S.  travel  agencies  will  have  the 
knowledge  to  promote  the  United 
States  of  America,  thereby  playing  an 
important  role  in  shifting  the  balance 
of  trade  payments  to  a  more  favorable 
one  for  the  United  States. 

When  well  preformed,  the  services 
provided  by  travel  agents  go  unnoticed. 
It  may  only  be  when  problems  arise 
that  we  remember  our  travel  agents 
and  the  services  they  perform  on  our 
behalf.  I  think,  however,  it  is  appro- 
priate for  us  to  remember  them  and  the 
good  work  they  do  more  often  than 
this. 

I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will  join 
me  in  recognizing  and  honoring  travel 
agents.  I  urge  you  to  cosponsor  this 
legislation  to  designate  the  first  week 
in  February  1992,  as  "travel  agent  ap- 
preciation week." 

By  Mr.  LIEBERMAN  (for  himself. 
Mr.  Fowler.  Mr.  Biden.  Mr. 
Jeffords,  Mr.  Kerrey.  Mr. 
Chafee,  Mr.  Pell.  Mr.  Akaka, 
Mr.  Ford.  Mr.  Daschle.  Mr. 
Sasser,  Mr.  Coats.  Mrs.  Kasse- 
baum.  Mr.  Metzenbaum,  Mr. 
Sanford,  Mr.  Simon,  Mr.  War- 
ner, Mr.  Heflin,  Mr.  NUNN,  Mr. 
Adams.  Mr.  Conrad,  Mr. 
D'Amato.  Mr.  Durenberger. 
Mr.  Gore.  Mr.  Gorton.  Mr. 
Grassley,  Mr.  Hatch,  Mr. 
Kerry,  Mr.  Lautenberg.  Mr. 
MURKOWSKI,  Mr.  Packwood,  Mr. 
Simpson.  Mr.  Specter,  Mr. 
Bentsen.  Mr.  Boren.  Mr. 
Dixon.  Mr.  Graham.  Mr.  Hol- 


lings,  Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr.  Levin, 

Ms.   MncuLSKi,  Mr.  Moynihan. 

Mr.     Reid.     Mr.     Craig.     Mr. 

Cohen,     Mr.     Wofford,     Mr. 

Inouye,  Mr.  LoTT,  Mr.  Lugar. 

Mr.    Pryor.    Mr.    S'YMMS.    Mr. 

Cochran,     Mr.     Wallop,     Mr. 

Bond.   Mr.   Seymour,  and  Mr. 

Pressler): 
S.J.  Res.  246.  Joint  resolution  to  des- 
ignate April  15.  1992,  as  "National  Re- 
cycling Day";  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

NATIONAL  RECYCLING  DAY 

•  Mr.  LIEBERMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  pleased  to  introduce,  along  with 
Senators  Chafee  and  Fowler  and  53  of 
our  colleagues,  legislation  to  designate 
April  15,  1992  as  National  Recycling 
Day. 

This  Nation  is  currently  facing  a 
solid  waste  disposal  crisis,  caused  by 
the  growing  volumes  of  garbage  and 
the  shrinking  number  of  places  to  put 
it.  Every  5  years,  the  average  American 
discards  an  amount  of  waste  equal  in 
volume  to  the  Statue  of  Liberty.  The 
municipal  waste  produced  in  this  coun- 
try in  just  one  day  fills  about  63,000 
garbage  trucks,  which  would  stretch 
the  distance  from  San  Francisco  to  Los 
Angeles.  We  are  truly  a  throw-away  so- 
ciety. 

Towns  and  cities  throughout  the 
country  are  running  out  of  landfill 
space.  The  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  estimates  that  27  States  will 
run  out  of  landfill  capacity  for  munici- 
pal solid  waste  within  5  years  and  that 
a  large  percentage  of  currently  operat- 
ing landfills  are  expected  to  close  by 
the  year  2000. 

Recycling  must  play  a  critical  part 
in  diverting  a  significant  amount  of 
waste  from  disposal. 

Recycling  has  important  energy  sav- 
ings and  materials  conservation  bene- 
fits and  can  avoid  pollution  created 
from  extracting  resources  from  our 
natural  environment.  For  example,  it 
takes  only  5  percent  of  the  energy  used 
to  make  aluminum  cans  from  raw 
bauxite  to  turn  a  used  aluminum  can 
into  a  new  one.  and  recycling  1  ton  of 
recycled  aluminum  saves  4  tons  of  raw 
materials. 

A  report  prepared  for  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  has  con- 
cluded that  overall  energy  savings  re- 
sulting from  recycling  of  plastics  are  92 
to  98  percent:  steel,  47  to  74  percent, 
and  glass  4  to  32  percent.  The  report 
found  that  in  addition  to  energy  sav- 
ings, recycling  reduces  air  and  water 
pollution.  Put  simply,  recycling  can 
play  a  large  part  in  reducing  our  de- 
pendence on  oil  because  it  saves  energy 
and  in  cleaning  up  pollution. 

Recycling  programs  provide  critical 
economic  benefits  for  communities. 
First,  recycling  saves  communities 
money  because  it  costs  less  to  recycle 
than  to  dump  waste  in  landfills.  A  re- 
cent report  by  the  Conservation  Law 
Foundation.  "Garbage  as  an  Economic 
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for    the    Northeast,"    notes 
Ifvisinesses  and  municipalities  in 
spend  nearly  S3  billion  in 
tipping  fees  for  solid  waste  dis- 
locaJ  governments  spend  52.3  bil- 
urith    solid    waste    management 
to  more  than  3  percent  of 
palities'  overall  budgets.  More- 
( isposal  costs  are  escalating  dra- 
and  municipalities  are  find- 
iifficult  to  control  them.  On  the 
land,  according  to  the  report,  re- 
costs  are  estimated  to  be  in  the 
Df  S23  to  $35  per  ton  lower  than 
This  would  be  an  enormous 
savings    for   businesses    and 
-strapped  municipalities, 
recycling  has  economic  benefits 
^tend   beyond   reduced   disposal 
According  to  the  Conservation 
'oundations   review    of   several 
recycling     creates     approxi- 
one  job  in  collecting  and  proc- 
for  every  465  tons  of  material  re- 
annually.  In  the  Northeast,  a  25- 
recycling    rate    would    create 
obs:  a  50  percent  recycling  rate, 
jobs.  The  report  points  to  Re- 
Recovery  System  of  Essex.  CT. 
txample  of  the  economic  growth 
possible.  This  firm,  which  sorts 
and  provides  preliminary  proc- 
to  remove  contaminants,  started 
employees  in  1982.  The  firm  has 
to  200  employees  and  operates  5 
is  building  a  sixth  and  has  two 
the  drawing  board. 

jobs  will  be  created  in  in- 
that  process  and  use  secondary 
construct   recycling   facili- 
nanufacture    processing    equip- 
md  provide  associated  services, 
ies    will    also    exist    in    re- 
and  development.   Manufactur- 
that  use  secondary  ma- 
such  as  tissue  or  paperboard 
manufacturers,    also    offer 
future  employment  opportu- 
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current  level  of  recycling  in  the 

States  is  low.  Approximately  13 

of  municipal  wastes  is  being 

d.  The  potential  for  much  high- 

clearly  exists.  I  am  proud  that 

of  Connecticut  has  enacted  a 

ng  law  setting  a  statewide  goal 

percent  recycling  each  year. 

is  an  urgent  need  for  public 
campaigns   to   inform   con- 
that  garbage  has  very  real  fi- 
and    economic    consequences, 
recycling    programs    need 
from  all  segments  of  soci- 
I^roduct  manufacturers,   consum- 
of  waste  and  public  offi- 
eed  to  follow  their  garbage  and 
the  impact.  Communities  and 
must  develop  recycling  pro- 
including  curbside  and   apart- 
ouse  pickup  programs,  publicly 
p|-ivately   operated   neighborhood 
centers    to    sort,    accumulate, 
materials  and  market  them  to 
markets,  privately  run  buy- 
<  enters  for  particularly  valuable 
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materials,    and    private    commercial- 
waste  hauling. 

Consistently  available  markets  for 
secondary  materials  are  also  an  essen- 
tial part  of  the  success  of  recycling 
programs.  The  public  and  private  sec- 
tors must  support  recycling  by  pur- 
chasing materials  recovered  from 
waste.  Governments  have  a  critical 
role  to  play  in  promoting  the  desigrn  of 
products  that  can  be  recycled  safely 
and  efficiently  and  in  making  certain 
that  consumers  have  full  and  accurate 
Information  about  the  products  they 
are  purchasing  and  about  recycling. 

In  order  to  deal  with  the  solid  waste 
crisis,  we  must  face  the  difficult  prob- 
lem of  changing  human  habits  and  edu- 
cating people.  The  president  of  the 
Litchfield.  Connecticut  League  of 
Women  Voters.  Marilyn  Cann.  said  it 
well:  "If  people  aren't  educated  to  re- 
cycling, they're  not  about  to  do  it  con- 
sistently and  effectively.  If  they're  not 
educated,  they're  going  to  throw 
recyclables  away." 

Last  year,  the  Senate  passed  a  reso- 
lution establishing  April  15.  1991,  as 
National  Recycling  Day.  an  environ- 
mental awareness  campaign  aimed  at 
increasing  recycling  consciousness  in 
all  generations,  but  focusing  particu- 
larly on  today's  youth.  The  Take  It 
Back  Foundation  and  the  "Yakety- 
Yak,  Take  it  Back"  music  video  and 
public  service  program,  successful  com- 
ponents of  the  1991  National  Recycling 
Day  efforts,  used  well-known  personal- 
ities to  promote  a  recycling  ethic. 
Schools,  public  libraries  and  local 
radio  and  television  stations  across  the 
country  put  their  support  behind  the 
educational  effort  with  tremendous  re- 
sults. Recycling  programs  have  been 
initiated  by  youths  both  in  private 
homes  and  in  communities  across  the 
Nation. 

A  second  annual  national  recycling 
day  is  needed  because  the  problem  re- 
quires a  continued  concerted  effort  on 
the  part  of  individuals,  elected  officials 
and  private  industry.  It  is  my  hope 
that  on  April  15.  1992.  schools  and  com- 
munities will  again  sponsor  edu- 
cational activities  and  training  ses- 
sions on  how  recycling  can  help  us  both 
overcome  the  crisis  we  are  now  facing 
and  help  us  preserve  the  Earths  natu- 
ral resources. 

Mr.  President.  I  request  that  the  full 
text  of  the  resolution  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  246 

Whereas  the  United  States  generates  over 
180  million  tons  of  municipal  solid  waste 
each  year— almost  double  the  amount  pro- 
duced in  1965.  and  amounting  to  about  4 
pounds  per  person  per  day— and  the  amount 
is  expected  to  increase  to  216  million  tons  of 
garbage  annually  by  the  year  2000; 

Whereas  the  continued  generation  of  enor- 
mous volumes  of  solid  waste  each  year  pre- 
sents unacceptable  threats  to  human  health 
and  the  environment: 


Whereas  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  expects  that  27  States  will  run  out  of 
landfill  capacity  for  municipal  solid  waste 
within  5  years  and  that  a  large  percentage  of 
currently  operating  landfills  will  close  by 
the  year  2000  either  because  they  are  filled  or 
because  their  design  and  operation  do  not 
meet  Federal  or  State  standards  for  protec- 
tion of  human  health  and  the  environment, 
requiring  that  waste  now  disposed  of  in  these 
facilities  will  have  to  be  disposed  through 
other  means; 

Whereas  a  significant  amount  of  waste  can 
be  diverted  from  disposal  by  the  utilization 
of  source  separation,  mechanical  separation 
and  community-based  recycling  programs; 

Whereas  recycling  can  save  energy,  reduce 
our  dependence  on  foreign  oil.  has  substan- 
tial materials  conservation  benefits  and  can 
prevent  the  pollution  created  from  extract- 
ing resources  from  their  natural  environ- 
ment; 

Whereas  the  revenues  recovered  by  recy- 
cling programs  offset  the  costs  of  solid  waste 
management  and  some  communities  have  es- 
tablished recycling  programs  which  provide 
significant  economic  benefits  to  members  of 
the  community; 

Whereas  the  current  level  of  municipal 
solid  waste  recycling  in  the  United  States  is 
low,  although  some  communities  have  set  a 
much  higher  rate; 

Whereas  to  reach  a  goal  of  increased  recy- 
cling, more  materials  need  to  be  separated, 
collected,  processed,  marlceted  and  manufac- 
tured into  new  products; 

Whereas  a  well-developed  system  exists  for 
recycling  scrap  metals,  aluminum  cans, 
glass  and  metal  containers,  paper  and  paper- 
board,  and  is  reducing  the  quantity  of  waste 
entering  landfills  or  incinerators  and  saving 
manufacturers  energy  costs; 

Whereas  recycling  of  plastics  is  in  the 
early  stages  of  development  and  considerable 
market  potential  exists  to  Increase  the  recy- 
cling; 

Whereas  yard  and  food  waste  is  an  impor- 
tant part  of  municipal  solid  waste  and  a 
large  potential  exists  for  mulching  and 
composting  the  waste  which  would  save  both 
landfill  space  and  nourish  soil,  but  only 
small  amounts  of  this  material  is  currently 
being  recycled; 

Whereas  Federal.  State  and  local  govern- 
ments should  enact  legislative  measures  that 
will  increase  the  amount  of  solid  waste  that 
is  recycled: 

Whereas  Federal.  State  and  local  govern- 
ments should  encourage  the  development  of 
markets  for  recyclable  goods; 

Whereas  Federal.  State  and  local  govern- 
ments should  promote  the  design  of  products 
that  can  be  recycled  safely  and  efficiently; 

Whereas  the  success  of  recycling  programs 
depends  on  the  ability  of  informed  consum- 
ers and  businesses  to  make  decisions  regard- 
ing recycling  and  recycled  products  and  to 
participate  in  recycling  programs;  and 

Whereas  the  people  of  the  United  States 
should  be  encouraged  to  participate  in  edu- 
cational, organizational  and  legislative  en- 
deavors that  promote  waste  separation 
methods,  community-based  recycling  pro- 
grams and  expanded  utilization  of  recovered 
materials:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  Atnerica  in 
Congress  assembled.  That  April  15.  1992,  is  des- 
ignated as  "National  Recycling  Day".  The 
President  of  the  United  States  is  authorized 
and  requested  to  issue  a  proclamation  call- 
ing on  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  ob- 
serve the  day  with  appropriate  ceremonies 
and  activities.* 


•  Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
along  with  Senators  Lieberman,  War- 
ner, Jeffords,  Durenberger,  and  oth- 
ers are  reintroducing  legislation  to  des- 
ignate April  15,  1992,  as  National  Recy- 
cling Day."  Raising  public  awareness 
about  the  real  benefits  to  society  from 
recycling  is  essential  if  we  are  to  re- 
cover valuable  materials  from  our 
waste,  and  minimize  the  garbage  which 
Is  filling  up  our  landfills. 

Recycling,  which  began  as  far  back 
as  the  settling  of  this  country,  has 
evolved  over  the  years.  Many  of  my 
colleagues  will  remember  the  materials 
conservation  efforts  during  World  War 
II,  when  aluminum  foil  was  carefully 
saved,  used  automobile  tires  collected, 
and  many  other  consumer  items  were 
recycled  and  put  toward  the  war  effort. 
Today,  in  many  communities  recycling 
has  become  a  daily  part  of  life  in 
America.  Most  of  us  have  recycled  ma- 
terials at  some  point  in  our  lives,  typi- 
cally paper,  aluminum,  or  glass. 

However,  while  many  of  us  may  be 
familiar  with  recycling  there  is  still  an 
enormous  need  for  public  education  to 
Inform  consumers  that  garbage  does 
not  disappear  when  the  sanitation 
worker  loads  it  into  the  truck.  With 
the  help  of  environmental  advertise- 
ments and  media  events  aimed  at  in- 
creasing awareness  about  the  waste 
problem,  our  society  has  come  to  real- 
ize that  there  are  very  real  costs,  both 
financial  and  environmental,  associ- 
ated with  the  continued  proliferation 
of  municipal  garbage.  Still  more  needs 
to  be  done. 

In  the  United  States  today  we  con- 
tinue to  face  a  crisis  in  solid  waste 
management.  This  country  generates 
about  160  million  tons  of  solid  waste 
per  year,  almost  double  the  amount 
produced  in  1965.  If  present  trends  con- 
tinue, the  United  States  will  generate 
close  to  200  million  tons  per  year  by 
the  turn  of  the  century.  Towns  and 
cities  across  the  United  States  are  re- 
alizing that  the  city  dump  will  be 
forced  to  close  its  gates  in  a  few  short 
years.  In  the  last  two  decades  alone  the 
number  of  landfills  accepting  solid 
waste  has  been  reduced  dramatically 
from  about  30,000  to  6,000.  It  is  becom- 
ing virtually  impossible  to  establish 
any  new  landfill  sites  because  of  the 
"not  in  my  backyard  syndrome,  "  and 
the  rising  value  of  land  and  real  estate. 

Realizing  then,  this  urgent  crisis, 
this  threat  to  human  health  and  the 
environment  from  burgeoning  moun- 
tains of  trash,  we  have  looked  to  tech- 
nology to  provide  us  with  an  easy  solu- 
tion. Such  technological  fixes,  how- 
ever, have  not  eliminated  the  undeni- 
able need  for  significant  changes  in  the 
way  we  conduct  our  daily  lives.  Not 
only  must  we  find  more  environ- 
mentally sound  ways  of  handling  mu- 
nicipal trash,  but  we  must  also  greatly 
reduce  the  amount  of  garbage  we  gen- 
erate in  the  first  place.  This  will  re- 
quire a  concerted  effort  on  the  part  of 


consumers,  manufacturers,  and  govern- 
ment. That  is  why  we  are  reintroduc- 
ing legislation  to  designate  April  15, 
1992  as  National  Recycling  Day. 

Reducing  the  amount  of  household 
garbage  we  generate  poses  the  most 
difficult  of  public  policy  problems: 
changing  human  habits.  The  purpose  of 
this  legislation  is  to  encourage  a  pufbllc 
attitude  that  can  allow  these  needed 
changes  to  take  place.  People  must  be 
made  aware  that  their  actions  do  have 
a  critical  impact  on  reducing  the 
amount  of  garbage  entering  the  waste 
stream.  As  recently  as  January  of  this 
year,  I  cochaired  a  special  hearing  at 
which  children  from  across  the  Nation 
gathered  to  remind  government  leaders 
that  unless  we,  as  citizens  of  the  Earth, 
take  steps  to  change  our  environ- 
mentally unsound  habits,  we  will  de- 
plete the  bountiful  planet  which  pro- 
vides us  with  so  much. 

At  the  Federal  level,  there  are  sev- 
eral legislative  proposals  to  increase 
the  amount  of  waste  we  recycle.  My 
home  State,  Rhode  Island,  was  the  first 
State  to  pass  a  mandatory  recycling 
law.  Cities  and  towns  separate 
recyclables  such  as  glass,  paper,  alu- 
minum, and  plastics  for  curbside  col- 
lection. Today  almost  every  town  and 
city  has  some  form  of  recycling  pro- 
gram, but  still  less  than  15  percent  of 
the  waste  we  can  recycle  is  actually 
being  recycled.  Progress  in  recycling 
depends  upon  the  cooperation  of  all  of 
us  who  generate  waste,  and  the  com- 
mitment of  industry  and  the  govern- 
ment to  expand  the  market  for  recy- 
cled products.  One  good  example  is  the 
currently  increased  market  for  rubber 
from  recycled  tires  used  in  asphalt  for 
new  roads. 

The  benefits  of  recycling  also  in- 
cludes employment.  According  to  one 
study,  recycling  10,000  tons  of  material 
spawned  36  jobs,  compared  to  6  jobs 
created  for  landfilllng  the  same 
amount.  Some  communities  have 
formed  working  partnerships  with 
workshops  for  the  disabled,  developed 
and  administered  job  training  partner- 
ships, or  otherwise  found  work  for  un- 
employed labor  in  recycling  programs. 
In  my  own  State,  the  Rhode  Island  De- 
partment of  Environmental  Manage- 
ment estimates  that  300  jobs  have  been 
created  by  recycling. 

What  needs  to  be  stressed  here  today, 
as  we  reintroduce  legislation  aimed  at 
continuing  to  promote  public  partici- 
pation in  the  battle  against  solid 
waste,  is  that  the  battle  can  be  won.  No 
drastic  solutions  are  required,  nor  are 
big  sacrifices  sought.  With  relatively 
small  changes  in  habits,  educational 
initiatives,  and  reasonable  laws  we  can 
overcome  the  crisis  we  now  face.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  help  us  move  closer 
toward  this  goal,  by  joining  us  in  re- 
designating April  15,  1992,  as  National 
Recycling  Day.* 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.  316 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Craig,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
Dole]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
316,  a  bill  to  provide  for  treatment  of 
Federal  pay  in  the  same  manner  as 
non-Federal  pay  with  respect  to  gar- 
nishment and  similar  legal  process. 

S.  710 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Grassley,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Durenberger]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  710,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  pro- 
vide a  permanent  extension  for  the  is- 
suance of  first-time  farmer  bonds. 

S.  765 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Breaux,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Dixon]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
765.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1986  to  exclude  the  imposi- 
tion of  employer  social  security  taxes 
on  cash  tips. 

S.  1738 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Daschle,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  Pryor],  and  the  Senator  from 
Montana  [Mr.  Burns]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  1738,  a  bill  to  prohibit 
imports  into  the  United  States  of  meat 
products  from  the  European  Commu- 
nity until  certain  unfair  trade  barriers 
are  removed,  and  for  other  purposes. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  214 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Riegle,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  NUNN],  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin [Mr.  Kohl],  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Daschle],  the  Senator 
from  Maine  [Mr.  Cohen],  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Shelby],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  [Mr.  Mack],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Duren- 
berger], the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Kasten],  and  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  [Mr.  Brown]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
214,  a  joint  resolution  to  designate  May 
16,  1992,  as  "National  Awareness  Week 
for  Life-Saving  Techniques.  " 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  236 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Simon]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  236,  a  joint 
resolution  designating  the  third  week 
in  September  1992  as  "National  Fra- 
grance Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  238 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  RiEGLE,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
Inouye]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  238,  a  joint 
resolution  designating  the  week  begin- 
ning September  21,  1992.  as  "National 
Senior  Softball  Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  240 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Specter,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Cranston],  the  Senator  from  Ha- 
waii [Mr.  Inouye],  the  Senator  from 
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[Mr.  Kennedy],  the  Sen- 
filom  Vermont  [Mr.  Leahy],  the 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  DeConcini], 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
the  Senator  from  Georgia 
the  Senator  from  Texas 
B^NTSEN],  the  Senator  from  North 
[Mr.  Conrad],  the  Senator  from 
[Mr.    Levin],    the    Senator 
Oregon  [Mr.  Packwood],  the  Sen- 
Vermont  [Mr.  Jeffords],  the 
from   Mississippi    [Mr.   CocH- 
he    Senator    from    Utah    [Mr. 
the  Senator  from   Minnesota 
DjjRENBERGER],  and  the  Senator 
I  lissouri    [Mr.    Danforth]   were 
IS  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
240.  a  joint  resolution  des- 
March  25,  1992  as  "Greek  Inde- 
Day:  A  National  Day  of  Cele- 
of  Greek  and  American  Democ- 
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SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  241 
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SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  2<2 

At  tl  e  request  of  Mr.  Specter,  the 
names  Df  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia [llr.  Rockefeller],  and  the  Sen- 
ator fiom  California  [Mr.  SE'i'MOUR] 
were  a  Ided  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Joint  F  esolution  242,  a  joint  resolution 
to  desi(  nate  the  week  of  September  13. 
1992,  tlirough  September  19,  1992,  as 
Natioyal  Rehabilitation  Week.  ' 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  184 

request  of  Mr.  Wofford,  his 

added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Sen- 

Rei)lution  184,  a  resolution  to  rec- 

that  medical  health  insurance 

)rovide    coverage    for    periodic 

mammography  screening  services. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  249 

request  of  Mr.  D'Amato,  the 

3f  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 

the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr. 

and   the   Senator   from   Texas 

Gi)amm]  were  added  as  cosponsors 

Resolution  249,  a  resolution 

ng  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that 

ted  States  should  seek  a  final 

coiclusive  account  of  the  where- 
and   definitive   fate   of   Raoul 


SENAT  E      CONCURRENT      RESOLU- 
TION  89— RELATIVE  TO  THE   U.N. 
ON    ENVIRONMENT 
OEVELOTMENT 


CONFERENCE 
AND 


Mr.  »  ERRY  (for  himself,  Mr.  Levin. 
Mr.  Go  IE,  Mr.  Cohen.  Mr.  Leahy,  Mr. 

WELLSTJONE,   Mr.   LlEBERMAN.   Mr.   BUR- 

Akaka,  Mr.  Harkin,  and  Mr. 
4ibmltted  the  following  concur- 
which  was  referred  to 
Corimittee  on  Foreign  Relations: 
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S.  CON.  Res.  89 

Whereas  the  health  and  stability  of  the  en- 
vironment of  the  Earth  are  threatened  by 
global  climatic  change,  depletion  of  the 
ozone  layer,  deforestation,  the  loss  of  bio- 
logical diversity,  increasing  population,  dis- 
posal of  hazardous  chemicals,  marine  pollu- 
tion, the  depletion  and  contamination  of 
fresh  water  supplies,  and  other  international 
environmental  problems; 

Whereas  it  is  in  the  interest  of  the  citizens 
of  all  nations  to  encourage  environmentally 
sustainable  development  policies  that  allow 
for  the  preservation  and  renewal  of  natural 
resources; 

Whereas  the  maintenance  of  global  envi- 
ronmental health  requires  increased  co- 
operation among  nations,  including  new 
agreements  and  policies  designed  for  the 
achievement  of  such  maintenance; 

Whereas  the  United  Nations  Conference  on 
Environment  and  Development  (hereinafter 
referred  to  as  U.N.C.E.D.)  will  convene  in 
June  of  1992  in  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Brazil; 

Whereas  U.N.C.E.D.  will  provide  a  rare  and 
important  opportunity  to  make  progress  to- 
wards global  environmental  protection  and 
sustainable  development; 

Whereas  this  Nation  has  sufficient  power 
and  influence  to  play  a  major  role  in  deter- 
mining the  success  or  failure  of  U.N.C.E.D.; 
and 

Whereas  the  well-being  of  present  and  fu- 
ture generations  of  this  Nation  depends  on 
the  preservation  of  a  healthy  and  stable 
world  environment:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring).  That  it  is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  the  President  should: 

(1)  play  a  strong  and  active  role  in  cooper- 
ating with  other  governments  to  prepare  for 
a  successful  United  Nations  Conference  on 
Environment  and  Development  (hereinafter 
referred  to  as  U.N.C.E.D.); 

(2)  seek  to  develop  specific  and  effective 
international  agreements  to  enhance  global 
environmental  protection  and  encourage  the 
use  of  sustainable  development  practices  for 
signature  at  U.N.C.E.D.; 

(3)  support  an  international  convention  to 
reduce  the  threat  of  global  climate  change; 

(4)  support  the  development  of  a  global 
strategy  and  action  plan  to  conserve  the  bio- 
logical diversity  of  plant  and  animal  species; 

(5)  support  principles  of  forestry  that  re- 
duce the  rate  of  global  deforestation,  in- 
crease worldwide  forest  cover,  and  provide 
for  the  international  protection,  growth,  and 
sustainable  use  of  mature  forests; 

(6)  support  policies  and  agreements  aimed 
at  encouraging  the  development  of  renew- 
able sources  of  energy  and  energy-efficient 
technology  and  give  priority  to  developing 
more  efficient  transportation  systems; 

(7)  support  the  implementation  of  the  Mon- 
treal Guidelines  for  Protection  of  Marine  En- 
vironment Against  Pollution  from  Land- 
Based  Sources; 

(8)  support  national  and  international  pro- 
grams to  ensure  the  efficient  and  equitable 
use  of  fresh  water  resources  and  give  priority 
to  the  promotion  of  water  conservation  and 
demand  management  programs; 

(9)  support  the  acceleration  of  inter- 
national efforts  to  reduce  the  emission  of 
chemicals  that  deplete  the  ozone  layer  and 
ultimately  phase  out  the  use  of  such  chemi- 
cals; 

(10)  support  efforts  to  strengthen  the  Basel 
Convention  on  the  Control  of  Transboundary 
Shipments  of  Hazardous  Wastes  and  Their 
Disposal  (as  offered  for  signature  on  March 
23.  1991); 

(11)  support  measures  for  financing 
U.N.C.E.D.  agenda  initiatives  that  integrate 


environmental  projects  and  considerations 
with  comprehensive  developmental  goals  and 
meet  the  concerns  of  developing  countries; 

(12)  support  new  multilateral  measures  to 
provide  assistance  for  environmental  protec- 
tion activities  (including  appropriate  grants, 
loans,  technical  assistance,  training,  and  sci- 
entific research  activities)  in  developing 
countries; 

(13)  support  a  process  for  consultation,  on 
an  international  basis,  that  would  bring  to- 
gether appropriate  governmental  officials 
and  officials  of  multinational  institutions 
for  the  purpose  of  identifying  methods  of 
conserving  natural  resources  and  reducing 
the  debt  burden  of  developing  countries; 

(14)  support  initiatives  to  strengthen  the 
ability  of  the  United  Nations  and  agencies  of 
such  organization  to  assist  the  world  com- 
munity in  developing  and  implementing 
agreements  that  serve  the  goals  of 
U.N.C.E.D.; 

(15)  support  the  development  of  a  schedule 
for  the  adoption  by  industrialized  nations 
and  the  United  Nations  system  of  a  reformed 
system  of  national  accounting  that  reflects 
full  environmental  costs,  as  endorsed  by  the 
declaration  of  the  Group  of  Seven  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Summit  in  London;  and 

(16)  support  the  international  recognition 
of  the  right  of  the  general  public  to  be  in- 
formed of,  and  participate  in.  decision  mak- 
ing that  affects  the  environment  and  the  use 
of  natural  resources. 

•  Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  submit  a  sense  of  the  Congress 
resolution  concerning  the  U.N.  Con- 
ference on  Environment  and  Develop- 
ment— also  known  as  the  Earth  Sum- 
mit, which  is  to  be  held  in  Rio  de  Ja- 
neiro this  June.  This  concurrent  reso- 
lution expresses  the  sense  of  Congress 
that  the  United  States  must  play  a 
strong  leadership  role  in  the  prepara- 
tions for  the  Earth  Summit  Conference 
and  that  it  should  go  to  the  negotia- 
tions with  constructive  positions  on 
the  most  important  issues. 

The  Earth  Summit  Conference  is  an 
extraordinary  event  in  the  evolution  of 
world  politics  and  of  mankind's  con- 
cern for  the  longer  term  future  of  the 
planet.  It  comes  just  20  years  after  the 
U.N.  Conference  on  the  Human  Envi- 
ronment in  Stockholm  in  1972.  The 
Conference  was  a  turning  point  in  rais- 
ing awareness  about  pollution  threats. 
The  Conference  led  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  U.N.  Environment  Pro- 
gramme and  the  creation  of  agencies  in 
many  countries  with  mandates  similar 
to  that  of  our  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency.  Twenty  years  later,  na- 
tions are  coming  together  again  to  fur- 
ther the  global  environmental  agenda. 

The  participation  in  this  Conference 
by  most  of  the  political  leaders  of  the 
world  reflects  the  high  importance  that 
many  nations  now  attribute  to  achiev- 
ing a  new  level  of  international  co- 
operation to  protect  the  global  envi- 
ronment. It  is  increasingly  understood 
by  these  political  leaders  that  we  can- 
not expect  to  bequeath  the  same  qual- 
ity of  life  that  our  generations  have  en- 
joyed to  our  children  and  grand- 
children unless  more  efforts  are  made 
by  the  entire  world  community  to  re- 
verse the  trends  toward  degradation  of 


the  environment  and  natural  resources. 
We  now  know  that  this  challenge, 
which  was  once  seen  as  peripheral  to 
the  national  interest  of  the  United 
States  and  other  major  states,  must  be 
a  high  priority  of  our  foreign  policy. 

It  is  also  widely  understood  that 
there  is  no  chance  of  reversing  these 
trends  without  a  new  partnership  be- 
tween highly  industrialized  countries 
and  the  developing  world.  Whether  the 
problem  is  climate  change,  deforest- 
ation, biological  diversity  loss,  marine 
pollution,  or  ozone  depletion,  the  roles 
of  both  the  industrialized  countries  and 
the  developing  countries  are  crucial  to 
any  successful  global  agreement  to  ad- 
dress it. 

The  projections  of  developing  coun- 
try emissions  of  greenhouse  gas  emis- 
sions and  CFC  use  over  the  next  25 
years  make  it  clear  that  the  industri- 
alized countries  themselves  cannot 
solve  the  problems  of  climate  change 
and  ozone  depletion  without  the  help  of 
developing  nations.  By  2025  it  is  esti- 
mated that  developing  countries  could 
be  responsible  for  two-thirds  of  the 
total  greenhouse  gas  emissions  world- 
wide; as  well  as  40  percent  of  the 
world's  fossil  fuel  consumption.  The  de- 
veloping world  could  also  be  the  source 
of  44  percent  of  global  CFC  use  by  the 
year  2008,  unless  its  nations  adopt  sub- 
stitutes. And  the  bulk  of  the  worlds  bi- 
ological diversity  resides  in  the  devel- 
oping countries. 

Given  this  environmental  inter- 
dependence between  the  industrialized 
and  developing  countries,  we  must  find 
ways  to  engage  the  developing  coun- 
tries in  new  forms  of  cooperation  to 
save  the  Earths  vital  support  systems 
and  natural  resources  from  continued 
degradation.  That  is  why  the  Earth 
Summit  is  so  important  to  the  Amer- 
ican people,  as  it  is  to  all  mankind. 

If  the  negotiations  are  successful,  the 
Earth  Summit  will  produce  several 
types  of  agreements.  First,  two  major 
new  conventions  aimed  at  reducing  the 
threat  of  climate  change  and  biological 
diversity,  each  of  which  is  being  nego- 
tiated separately  from  the  U.N.  Con- 
ference preparatory  meeting,  are  both 
to  be  signed  in  Rio  during  the  Con- 
ference. Second,  the  world's  states  will 
produce  a  charter  containing  ethical 
principles  for  a  more  sustainable 
Earth.  They  will  also  agree  on  a  set  of 
principles  governing  the  conservation 
and  management  of  the  world's  forests. 
Finally  UNCED  will  produce  a  massive 
list  of  action  programs  on  major  envi- 
ronmental and  developmental  chal- 
lenges that  is  being  called  Agenda  21 — 
a  reference  to  an  agenda  for  global  co- 
operation well  into  the  21st  century. 
This  will  address  issues  such  as  marine 
pollution,  depletion  and  contamination 
of  fresh  water,  the  disposal  of  hazard- 
ous chemicals,  ozone  depletion,  and 
other  environmental  issues  such  as  the 
need  for  population  control  programs. 

Because  of  the  importance  of  the 
Earth  Summit  to  America,  the  United 


States  must  be  in  a  clear  leadership 
role  in  the  preparatory  negotiations. 
We  still  have  the  world's  best  scientific 
and  technical  capabilities,  the  world's 
largest  economy,  and  the  most  exten- 
sive experience  in  environmental  man- 
agement. It  is  no  accident  that  the  rest 
of  the  world  looks  to  the  United  States 
for  leadership  in  the  United  Nations 
Conference. 

But  is  the  United  States  exercising 
that  leadership?  The  record  of  U.S.  par- 
ticipation in  the  conference  thus  far 
raises  doubts  that  we  have  taken  full 
advantage  of  our  position  in  achieving 
environmentally  sustainable  worldwide 
policies. 

I  am  concerned  that  the  administra- 
tion has  not  appeared  to  see  the  Con- 
ference as  an  opportunity  to  make 
major  strides  toward  global  environ- 
mental and  development  objectives. 
Rather  it  has  appeared  to  be  more  con- 
cerned with  limiting  the  cost  to  the 
United  States  of  the  Conferences  ac- 
tions and  recommendations.  Earlier, 
the  U.S.  delegation  was  directed  by  the 
White  House  to  avoid  presenting  initia- 
tives to  the  UNCED  Preparatory  Com- 
mittee meetings  that  would  incur  po- 
tential future  budgetary  costs.  Instead, 
the  administration  is  advocating  the 
reprogramming  of  budgetary  resources 
from  existing  development  programs. 
Such  an  injunction  puts  the  United 
States  in  an  unnecessarily  negative 
posture  toward  this  vitally  important 
conference. 

Furthermore,  despite  the  fact  that 
every  other  member  of  the  Group  of 
Seven  industrialized  countries  has 
committed  to  sending  its  head  of  state 
to  the  Earth  Summit,  we  still  do  not 
have  a  commitment  from  the  President 
to  attend  the  Conference.  It  is  antici- 
pated that  between  60  and  80  heads  of 
governments  worldwide  plan  to  be  in 
Rio.  Failure  of  President  Bush  to  par- 
ticipate actively  in  this  Conference 
would  sadly  squander  the  great  oppor- 
tunity the  Conference  offers  the  United 
States  to  try  and  regain  some  of  our 
standing  as  an  international  leader  on 
environmental  issues. 

Moreover,  there  have  been  disturbing 
reports  that  the  White  House  views  the 
Earth  Summit  Conference  as  a  poten- 
tial embarrassment  to  the  administra- 
tion, particularly  because  of  the  iso- 
lated U.S.  position  on  climate  change. 
Those  who  participated  in  and  observed 
the  most  recent  preparatory  commit- 
tee meeting  of  the  Earth  Summit  have 
reported  that  the  United  States'  role  in 
the  negotiations  overall  was  more  neg- 
ative than  positive,  because  of  the  re- 
stricted negotiating  brief  given  the  del- 
egation. 

The  U.N.  Conference  offers  us  an  op- 
portunity to  address  some  of  the  devel- 
opmental and  environmental  problems 
to  which  the  international  community 
has  failed  to  give  sufficient  attention 
up  to  now.  Issues  such  as  deforestation, 
population     growth,     global     climate 


change,  ozone  depletion,  the  loss  of  bio- 
logical diversity,  marine  pollution, 
contamination  of  fresh  water  supplies, 
disposal  of  hazardous  chemicals,  ineffi- 
cient energy  use,  and  debt  burden,  are 
all  issues  that  must  be  addressed  at 
UNCED. 

With  respect  to  forestry  for  example, 
the  world  has  become  increasingly 
aware  in  recent  years  of  the  threat  to 
its  primary  forest,  and  especially  its 
tropical  forests.  It  is  estimated  that 
forests  are  disappearing  at  the  rate  of 
IMj  acres  every  second.  The  rapid  loss 
of  forests  results  in  dozens  of  species 
becoming  extinct  every  day.  Forests 
cover  less  than  10  percent  of  the 
Earth's  surface,  and  are  believed  to 
contain  over  50  percent  of  the  world's 
species  and  a  majority  of  the  endan- 
gered species.  Among  those  threatened 
species  are  many  which  are  needed  to 
treat  diseases. 

The  best  known  example  is  the  rosy 
periwinkle,  which  is  the  source  of  alka- 
loids used  to  treat  childhood  leukemia 
and  Hodgkin's  disease  with  a  signifi- 
cant success  rate.  The  National  Cancer 
Institute  has  awarded  over  J2.5  million 
in  contracts  for  research  institutions 
to  collect  tropical  plant  species  to  be 
tested  for  anticancer  activity.  The 
United  States  has  a  vital  interest  in 
preserving  the  untapped  wealth  of  bio- 
logical resources  that  is  being  lost  with 
the  forests. 

Yet  right  now  there  is  no  global  ac- 
tion program  or  agreement  to  slow  this 
deforestation.  The  tropical  forestry  ac- 
tion plan  launched  6  years  ago  has,  by 
all  accounts,  done  more  to  speed  up  de- 
forestation than  to  slow  it  down. 

The  discussions  about  the  world's 
forests  at  UNCED  will  focus  on  prin- 
ciples that  could  serve  as  the  basis  for 
an  international  agreement  on  those 
forests.  Unfortunately,  the  negotiating 
text  on  forest  principles  that  was  pro- 
duced at  the  last  Preparatory  Commit- 
tee meeting  is  weak  in  a  number  of 
areas.  It  is  critical  the  United  States 
fight  for  a  stronger  document  and  sup- 
port forestry  principles  that  would 
slow  the  rate  of  global  deforestation, 
increase  worldwide  forest  cover,  and 
provide  for  international  protection, 
growth,  and  sustainable  use  of  mature 
forests. 

The  United  States  has  been  reluctant 
to  raise  the  issue  of  mature  forests  at 
a  time  when  the  spotted  owl  con- 
troversy in  the  Northwest  is  ongoing. 
But  the  United  States  is  doing  a  great 
deal  to  protect  mature  forests,  and 
should  not  be  afraid  to  advocate  such 
principles  worldwide.  This  resolution 
urges  that  the  United  States  set  aside 
its  reluctance  on  this  issue  in  the  in- 
terest of  helping  to  save  the  world's 
forests.  These  principles  are  essential 
if  the  world  is  to  save  most  of  its  re- 
maining forests  in  the  next  century. 

With  regard  to  the  global  climate 
change  convention,  although  it  is  being 
separately  negotiated,  it  is  perhaps  the 
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most  important  document  that 
sigrned  at  the  Earth  Summit.  It 
closely  intertwined  with  nego- 
at  the  U.N.  Conference.  All  re- 
Tom  the  preparatory  meetings 
hat  the  United  States  has  iso- 
ifself  on  this  issue  with  regard  to 
action    to    reduce    the 
climate  change, 
'resident,  last  year  was  the  sec- 
he  ttest  year  in  history  according 
scie  itific  data.  The  American  people 
coi  icerned  about  the  increased  risk 
clir  late  change  which  could  cause 
forests  to  wither,  our  agriculture 
to  shift  rapidly  northward 
futiAre  decades,  and  sea  levels  to  rise 
would  endanger  our  coastal  pop- 
and    economies.    Meanwhile. 
United   States  remains   the   only 
industrialized  country  to  refuse 
to  any  targets  or  timetables 
greenhouse  gas  emissions, 
pasture  not  only  undermines  the 
t  for  a  meaningful  global  agree- 
in  climate  but  undermines  our 
in  seeking  to  persuade  de- 
countries  to  use  energy  more 
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Resolution  does  not  call  for  any 
negotiating  posture  on  the  part 
United  States  on  climate 
It  does  however,  call  on  the  ad- 
to  negotiate  an  agree- 
that  will  actually  reduce  the  risk 
niate  change  rather  than  one  that 
to  some  unidentified  future 
f  lobal  action  on  the  problem.  It 
1  ly  not  enough  to  call  for  more 
or    monitoring    on    climate 
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Furt  lermore.  if  the  United  States 
cannot  succeed  domestically  in  achiev- 
ing th<  necessary  reductions  in  green- 
house jases.  we  will  ultimately  lock 
oursel^s  out  of  the  new  emerging  mar- 
developing  countries  for  new 
technologies.  Japan  and  Ger- 
xe  both  in  the  forefront  of  en- 
U  chnologies  domestically  as  well 
t  jchnology  transfers  to  develop- 


nat  ions. 


xjsition  on  the  global  climate 
convention    has    also    under- 

3ur  positions  on  dealing  with  a 
other  environment  issues.  Be- 
t  he  United  States  has  refused  to 
cooperi  ,te  with  other  nations  on  this 
issue  a  nd.  furthermore,  adopt  respon- 
sible I  omestic  policies,  the  United 
States  has  found  itself  hamstrung  in 
its  abii  ity  to  negotiate  on  other  issues 
where  *e  are  willing  to  take  respon- 
sible p  )licy  positions— such  as  coastal 
zone  n  anagement  and  land-use  plan- 
ning a  id  coastal  protection.  Because 
the  Un  ted  States  has  put  up  this  wall 
on  the  issue  of  climate  change,  it  ap- 
pears a  >  if  developing  countries  are  less 
willing  to  cooperate  with  the  United 
States  and  other  industrialized  coun- 
tries 01  energy,  forests,  and  other  glob- 
al envi;  onmental  issues. 

One  c  f  the  key  components  of  any  fu- 
ture in  ;emational  cooperation  for  sus- 


tainable development  will  have  to  be 
increasing  the  capacity  of  developing 
countries  to  make  more  efficient  use  of 
their  energy  resources.  Developing 
countries  must  provide  a  higher  stand- 
ard of  living  for  growing  populations  in 
future  decades.  That  will  virtually  as- 
sure increased  energy  use.  As  I  noted 
earlier  it  is  estimated  that,  unless 
major  efficiency  gains  are  made,  devel- 
oping countries  could  be  responsible  for 
up  to  40  percent  of  worldwide  fossil  fuel 
use  by  the  year  2025.  This  is  in  com- 
parison to  25  percent  of  the  total 
today. 

At  the  last  Preparatory  Committee 
meeting  the  U.S.  delegation  was  reluc- 
tant to  have  global  energy  efficiency 
discussed  at  all.  and  it  opposed  a  num- 
ber of  suggestions  for  international  co- 
operation on  the  issue,  including  a  U.N. 
Conference  on  Making  Transportation 
Systems  More  Sustainable. 

The  resolution  we  are  introducing 
today  urges  the  United  States  to  take 
a  leadership  role  in  proposing  innova- 
tive ways  of  assisting  developing  na- 
tions to  become  more  energy  efficient, 
thus  helping  to  reduce  the  threat  of  cli- 
mate change  while  saving  billions  of 
dollars  in  energy  costs. 

Mr.  President  by  taking  a  leadership 
role  in  energy  efficiency  the  benefits  to 
U.S.  Companies  in  terms  of  jobs  will  be 
huge.  The  number  of  jobs  that  can  be 
created  at  home,  through  technology 
transfers  and  spinoff  technologies  as 
new  markets  open  up  in  developing  na- 
tions, will  be  significant  if  the  United 
States  chooses  to  be  a  leader  in  these 
negotiations. 

Mr.  President  the  issue  of  ozone  de- 
pletion is  a  critical  area  that  must  be 
addressed  at  the  U.N.  Conference.  A  re- 
port was  issued  a  few  months  ago  by 
the  United  Nations  which  showed  that 
ozone  depletion  is  proceeding  some  200 
percent  faster  than  had  been  previously 
measured  or  predicted.  Although  the 
most  dramatic  thinning  has  been 
viewed  over  Antarctica  with  the  Ant- 
arctic ozone  hole,  the  report  showed 
that  the  ozone  layer  over  most  of  the 
United  States  has  thinned  between  2 
and  4.5  percent  since  1980. 

This  devastating  news  points  to  the 
need  to  accelerate  the  phaseout  of 
CFC's  and  other  ozone-depleting 
chemicals  worldwide  at  a  more  rapid 
pace  than  was  agreed  to  in  the  London 
Amendments  to  the  Montreal  Protocol. 
The  U.S.  Government  should  be  a  lead- 
er at  UNCED  in  achieving  this.  The 
U.S.  Government  has  the  legal  tools  to 
accelerate  this  phaseout.  as  Congress 
passed  a  law  to  do  so  last  year. 

We  have  known  for  some  time  now 
that  the  consequences  can  be  of  dam- 
age to  the  ozone  layer,  which  acts  as  a 
filter  for  ultraviolet  rays.  They  include 
increased  incidence  of  skin  cancer, 
cataracts,  harm  to  marine  life,  and 
damage  to  agricultural  crops.  In  addi- 
tion, ozone  depletion  contributes  to  the 
greenhouse  effect. 


What  we  were  not  aware  of  is  how 
much  and  how  quickly  the  ozone  layer 
is  diminishing.  This  is  an  area  where 
the  United  States  should  lead.  Through 
the  continued  support  of  the  fund  es- 
tablished to  assist  developing  nations 
in  meeting  their  obligation  to  limit  the 
use  of  ozone  depleting  chemicals  and 
an  accelerated  phaseout  rate,  we  can 
lead  in  the  reduction  of  the  depletion 
of  the  ozone  layer. 

Mr.  President,  a  key  issue  to  be  dis- 
cussed at  the  final  Preparatory  Com- 
mittee meeting  is  the  debt  burden  of 
developing  countries.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion that  debt  burdens  have  exerted 
strong  pressures  on  the  developing 
countries  to  use  up  their  natural  re- 
sources, including  tropical  forests, 
faster  than  is  compatible  with  sound 
natural  resource  and  environmental 
management.  One  of  the  ways  of  pro- 
viding effective  financial  support  for 
developing  countries  participating  in  a 
global  agreement  to  protect  and  pre- 
serve forests  is  to  provide  debt  relief. 

Unfortunately  an  agreement  in  debt 
reduction  is  unlikely  at  UNCED.  Fi- 
nancial ministries  which  are  the  key 
policymakers  on  debt  management  are 
absent  from  UNCED  delegations  in- 
cluding our  own.  However,  the  U.N. 
Conference  could  commit  the  industri- 
alized nations  to  enter  into  consulta- 
tions with  multilateral  institutions 
and  heavily  indebted  developing  coun- 
tries after  the  Rio  Conference  to  ex- 
plore new  ways  to  enhance  environ- 
mental protection  through  reduction  of 
debt. 

This  resolution  does  not  impose  any 
commitment  on  the  United  States  ex- 
cept to  examine  the  problem  of  debt  in 
a  new  context.  It  also  seeks  to  reassure 
developing  nations,  whose  ability  to 
manage  their  natural  resources 
sustainably  is  strained  by  their  debt 
burdens,  that  the  issue  will  be  ad- 
dressed in  the  context  of  global  envi- 
ronmental protection. 

Finally.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
most  important  issues  that  will  make 
or  break  the  U.N.  Conference  is  how  to 
finance  the  additional  budgetary  costs 
to  developing  nations  that  will  result 
from  the  many  action  programs  being 
negotiated  at  the  Conference.  The  issue 
that  will  be  sharply  debated  at  the 
final  Preparatory  Committee  in  New 
York  is  whether  developing  countries 
will  receive  new  and  additional  funding 
from  the  industrialized  countries  to 
cover  costs.  As  I  stated  earlier,  the 
United  States  has  insisted  that  these 
costs  can  be  met  by  reallocating  exist- 
ing development  funds  to  environ- 
mental projects.  Developing  countries 
fear,  however,  that  this  will  mean  that 
they  will  be  deprived  of  financial  re- 
sources they  had  counted  on  to  meet 
their  developmental  goals. 

Mr.  President,  the  recent  change  in 
White  House  Chief  of  Staff  has  made 
many  believe  that  the  negative  atti- 
tude toward  the  aims  of  UNCED  that 


had  been  so  evident  there  may  now  be 
replaced  by  a  more  constructive  atti- 
tude toward  the  Conference.  We  are  in- 
troducing this  resolution  today  to  urge 
the  President  to  take  full  advantage  of 
the  opportunities  that  UNCED  pre- 
sents. 

The  timeframe  between  now  and 
UNCED  is  limited  and  the  amount  of 
work  that  needs  to  be  accomplished  to 
make  the  Conference  meaningful  is  tre- 
mendous. The  role  that  the  United 
States  plays  in  the  meetings  leading  up 
to  the  Conference  and  the  Conference 
itself  will  be  critical  to  its  success.  To 
ensure  a  successful  Earth  Summit.  I 
urge  the  President  to  make  UNCED  an 
immediate  priority  and  to  exert  the 
necessary  leadership  at  both  the  pre- 
paratory meetings  and  the  Conference 
that  is  outlined  in  this  resolution. 
Such  action  will  move  us  towards  an 
economically  prosperous  and  environ- 
mentally sustainable  world.* 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  254— REL- 
ATIVE TO  THE  RECOGNITION  OF 
CROATIA  AND  SLOVENIA 

Mr.  SPECTER  submitted  the  follow- 
ing resolution;  which  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations: 
S.  Res.  254 

Whereas  the  democratic  Republics  of  Cro- 
atia and  Slovenia  are  under  the  threat  of  oc- 
cupation and  violent  siege  by  the  oppressive 
Communist  government  of  Yugoslavia; 

Whereas  both  Croatia  and  Slovenia  have 
governments  that  were  democratically  elect- 
ed in  the  spring  of  1990  on  independence  plat- 
forms expressing  a  commitment  to  democ- 
racy and  free  enterprise; 

Whereas  the  Yugoslav  Republics  of  Croatia 
and  Slovenia  declared  independence  on  June 
25.  1991.  in  accordance  to  the  Universal  Dec- 
laration of  Human  Rights  in  the  United  Na- 
tions Charter  and  the  principles  of  self-deter- 
mination under  international  law; 

Whereas  in  declaring  independence,  the 
democratic  governments  of  Croatia  and  Slo- 
venia were  exercising  their  right  to  secede 
set  forth  in  the  first  sentence  of  the  Yugo- 
slav constitution; 

Whereas  it  is  in  the  United  States"  Interest 
to  support  the  efforts  toward  freedom,  self- 
determination  and  political  pluralism  by  the 
Republics  of  Croatia  and  Slovenia; 

Whereas  the  Republics  of  Croatia  and  Slo- 
venia are  committed  to  a  peaceful  transition 
to  full  democracy; 

Whereas  as  a  condition  to  recognition,  all 
ethnic  minority  rights  of  the  Serbians  living 
inside  the  Republics  of  Croatia  and  Slovenia 
should  be  fully  respected; 

Whereas  recognition  of  Croatia  and  Slove- 
nia will  deter  further  aggression  and  contrib- 
ute toward  the  peaceful  resolution  of  the 
Yugoslav  question  relating  to  the  other 
former  Yugoslav  Republics  including  Serbia, 
Montenegro.  Vojvodina.  Kosovo.  Macedonia, 
and  Bosnia  Hercegovina; 

Resolved.  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  the  United  States  should  immediately 
recognize  the  sovereign  Republics  of  Croatia 
and  Slovenia. 

•  Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  submit  a  resolution  for  the  imme- 
diate recognition  of  the  former  Yugo- 
slav Republics  of  Croatia  and  Slovenia. 


On  January  15,  1992,  the  European  Com- 
munity extended  formal  recognition  to 
these  Republics  and  no  fewer  than  21 
nations  have  diplomatic  relations  with 
them.  The  United  States  should  do 
likewise. 

The  United  States  can  do  no  good  by 
delaying  recognition  any  longer.  De 
facto.  Croatia  is  already  an  independ- 
ent political  entity  exercising  the  pow- 
ers of  a  sovereign  state.  The  Croatian 
people  overwhelmingly  supported  inde- 
pendence in  a  referendum  on  that  ques- 
tion and  continue  to  support  it  with 
their  blood  and  their  children's  blood. 
Croatia  has  actively  participated  in  the 
European  Community  peace  initiative, 
has  met  the  EC  criteria  for  recogni- 
tion, and  has  adopted  a  constitution 
that  guarantees  minority  rights.  To 
delay  recognition  further  can  only  lead 
observers  to  wonder. 

If  the  United  States  continues  to 
withhold  recognition,  how  can  we  say 
that  we  are  committed  to  peace  and  de- 
mocracy? We  must  make  it  clear  that 
this  country  continues  to  stand  for  the 
ideals  which  made  us  a  great  nation 
and  a  symbol  for  others.  Accordingly,  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this  res- 
olution.* 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED 


ST.  CROIX,  VIRGIN  ISLANDS  HIS- 
TORICAL PARK  AND  ECOLOGICAL 
PRESERVE  ACT 


JOHNSTON  AMENDMENT  NO.  1523 

Mr.  MITCHELL  (for  Mr.  JOHNSTON) 
proposed  an  amendment  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  2927)  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  St.  Croix,  Virgin  Islands 
Historical  Park  and  Ecological  Pre- 
serve, and  for  other  purposes;  as  fol- 
lows: 

1.  Insert  after  the  enabling  clause:  "SEC- 
TION 1.  SHORT  TITLE.  This  Act  may  be 
cited  as  the  "Omnibus  Insular  Areas  Act  of 
1992". ". 

2.  In  section  202,  strike  the  existing  text 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Secretary  such  sums  as  may 
be  necessary  to — 

(1)  reconstruct  essential  public  facilities 
damaged  by  disasters  in  the  insular  areas 
that  occurred  prior  to  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act;  and 

(2)  enhance  the  survivability  of  essential 
public  facilities  in  the  event  of  disasters  in 
the  insular  areas. 

except  that  with  respect  to  the  disaster  de- 
clared by  the  President  in  the  case  of  Hurri- 
cane Hugo,  September  1989.  amounts  for  any 
fiscal  year  shall  not  exceed  25  percent  of  the 
estimated  aggregate  amount  of  grants  to  be 
made  under  sections  403  and  406  of  The  Rob- 
ert T.  Stafford  Disaster  Relief  and  Emer- 
gency Assistance  Act  (42  U.S.C.  5170b,  5172) 
for  such  disaster.  Such  sums  shall  remain 
available  until  expended.". 

3.  In  subsection  203(a),  strike  the  phrase 
"the  President  shall  assess,"  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof,  "the  President,  acting  through 


the  Director  of  the  Federal  Emergency  Man- 
agement Agency,  shall  assess,". 

4.  In  subsection  203(b).  strike  the  phrase, 
"the  Secretary  shall  submit",  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof,  "the  Secretary,  in  consultation 
with  the  Director  of  the  Federal  Emergency 
Management  Agency,  shall  submit" 

5.  In  section  204,  strike  all  up  to  and  in- 
cluding the  phrase  "(42  U.S.C.  4121  et  seq.) 
for"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof,  "The  total  of 
contributions  under  the  last  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 404  of  the  Robert  T.  Stafford  Disaster 
Relief  and  Emergency  Assistance  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  5170c)  for  the". 

6.  In  section  301  strike  the  word  "waste- 
water" and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"wastewater"  each  place  it  occurs. 

7.  In  subsection  301(b),  paragraphs  (2)  and 
(4),  strike  the  phrase  "an  assessment  and 
recommendations  on"  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof,  "an  assessment  of,  and  recommenda- 
tions regarding,":  and  in  paragraph  (3)  strike 
the  phrase  "an  assessment  and  recommenda- 
tions for"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof,  "an  as- 
sessment of,  and  recommendations  regard- 
ing,". 

8.  In  section  305,  strike  the  existing  text 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"Section  9(a)  of  Public  Law  99-396  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the 
end  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: "and  in  subsection  (b),  by  striking  out 
'and  Micronesia'  each  place  it  appears  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'Micronesia,  and  the 
Northern  Mariana  Islands'  and  by  striking 
out  'and  to  Micronesia'  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  '.  Micronesia,  and  to  the  Northern 
Mariana  Islands'.". 


SERVICE  ON  THE  UNITED  STATES 
SENTENCING  COMMISSION 


BIDEN  (AND  THURMOND) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  1524 

Mr.  MITCHELL  (for  Mr.  BiDEN,  for 
himself  and  Mr.  Thurmond)  proposed 
an  amendment  to  the  bill  (S.  1963)  to 
amend  section  992  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  a  member  of 
the  United  States  Sentencing  Commis- 
sion whose  term  has  expired  may  con- 
tinue to  serve  until  a  successor  is  ap- 
pointed or  until  the  expiration  of  the 
next  session  of  the  Congress,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Strike  section  2  of  the  bill. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES  TO 
MEET 

COMMITTEE  ON  ARMED  SERVICES 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services  be  authorized  to 
meet  on  Friday.  January  31.  1992.  at  10 
a.m..  possibility  of  an  afternoon  ses- 
sion, to  receive  testimony  on  the 
amended  defense  authorization  request 
for  fiscal  year  1993  and  the  future  year 
defense  ol^n 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  OVERSIGHT  OF  GOVERNMENT 
MANAGEMENT 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Oversight  of  CJovernment 
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Management,    Committee   on   Govern- 
Affalrs,  be  authorized  to  meet 
the  session  of  the  Senate  on  Fri- 
J4nuary  31.  1992.  at  9  a.m..  to  hold 
on  "Stealth  Compensation  of 
Corporfite  Executives:   Federal  Treat- 
Stock  Options." 
RESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objectibn,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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run  out  for  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
our  fellow  citizens. 

Second,  expansion  of  housing  oppor- 
tunities: A  key  part  of  the  American 
dream  is  for  every  family  to  own  a 
home  of  its  own,  and  nothing  would 
help  bring  our  economy  out  of  this  re- 
cession better  or  faster  than  action  to 
promote  the  building  and  purchase  of 
homes.  So  let  us  act  to  allow  first-time 
home  buyers  to  withdraw  from  their 
IRA's  without  penalty.  Let  us  modify 
passive  loss  rules.  Let  us  extend  the 
Mortgage  Revenue  Bond  Program  and 
the  low-income  housing  tax  credit. 

Third,  expansion  of  Head  Start:  Let 
us  invest  in  future  generations  by  in- 
creasing the  funding  for  Head  Start.  I 
was  personally  involved  in  some  of  the 
original  planning  of  Head  Start  in  the 
1960s,  and  for  many  years  have  urged 
that  Head  Start  be  expanded  to  make 
room  for  all  who  need  it.  The  time  has 
come  to  assure  access  for  everyone  who 
is  eligible. 

Fourth,  deductibility  for  interest  on 
college  loans:  Let  us  invest  in  the  edu- 
cation of  this  generation  of  college  stu- 
dents by  reinstating  the  deductibility 
of  student  loan  interest.  I  have  been 
cosponsoring  legislation  to  do  just 
that— and  much  more  to  make  it  pos- 
sible for  all  qualified  young  people  to 
go  to  college.  In  the  meantime,  restor- 
ing deductibility  is  a  small,  but  useful 
and  immediate  step  we  can  take  to 
counteract  the  rising  costs  of  college 
and  help  the  children  of  middle-class 
families  get  the  degree  that  is  so  im- 
portant to  their  success  in  life. 

Fifth,  extension  of  the  research  and 
development  tax  credit:  This  is  another 
worthwhile  investment  in  our  future 
competitiveness  which  I  have  been  urg- 
ing, along  with  legislation  I  have  been 
cosponsoring  to  provide  more  far- 
reaching  support  of  research  and  devel- 
opment by  American  industry. 

Sixth,  acceleration  of  capital  invest- 
ment in  existing  programs:  Congress 
and  the  administration  should  work  to- 
gether with  State  and  local  govern- 
ments to  cut  redtape  and  expedite  the 
application  of  already  appropriated 
funds,  especially  the  money  allocated 
for  highways,  bridges,  and  mass  tran- 
sit. This  would  create  immediate  jobs 
in  the  construction  industry  and  result 
in  other  jobs  in  related  businesses. 
These  public  investments  not  only  cre- 
ate jobs  now,  they  lay  the  essential 
foundation  we  need  for  private  invest- 
ment in  the  future.  We  passed  the 
transportation  bill  last  year.  Fast  ac- 
tion to  get  those  new  resources  applied 
to  construction  and  jobs  is  the  least  we 
should  expect,  but  we  need  the  admin- 
istrations  full  cooperation. 

Seventh,  tax  relief  and  economic 
stimulus:  The  President's  tax  proposals 
show  a  willingness  to  inject  some 
money  into  our  economy  through  lower 
taxes.  I  support  the  basic  premise.  The 
change  he  is  suggesting  on  withholding 
rules  may  help  a  little  in  the  short 


term.  But  it  does  nothing  to  bring  real 
equity  to  our  tax  system. 

The  President  has  once  again  pro- 
posed reducing  capital  gains  taxes.  But 
for  a  capital  gains  cut  to  be  justified  as 
part  of  an  economic  recovery  plan,  it 
must  be  targeted  to  encourage  real, 
job-creating  investment,  not  the  short- 
term  speculation  and  paper  profits  we 
had  in  the  1980's.  We  have  to  make  cer- 
tain that  a  cut  in  the  capital  gains  tax 
helps  our  whole  economy,  not  simply 
the  wealthy. 

I  hope  that  the  President  will  work 
with  the  Congress  to  devise  a  tax  pack- 
age that  will  accomplish  relief  for  indi- 
viduals and  middle-income  families,  as 
well  as  the  needed  stimulus  for  our 
economy. 

Eighth,  savings  in  military  spending, 
invested  in  domestic  needs:  The  Presi- 
dent recognized  the  need  to  reduce 
military  spending  in  line  with  revolu- 
tionary changes  in  the  world.  Pending 
review  by  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tees of  Congress,  I  welcome  the  reduc- 
tions proposed  by  the  President.  But  he 
sounded  as  if  the  savings  outlined  in 
his  address  were  the  end  of  the  process. 
This  would  make  no  sense. 

On  the  contrary,  the  process  of  hard 
reappraisal  of  our  strategic  military 
needs  is  just  beginning.  Acting  soon  to 
make  the  reductions  proposed  by  the 
President  is  an  important  first  step  in 
that  process.  Along  with  this  must 
come  action  to  remove  the  self-im- 
posed wall  that  prevents  military  sav- 
ings from  being  invested  in  our  domes- 
tic needs.  Then  we  must  develop  a  pro- 
gram to  convert  our  cold  war  economy 
to  a  postcold  war  world  and  rearm  our 
victorious  defense  workers  a.nd  indus- 
tries to  build  economic  and  not  just 
military  strength. 

I  hope  there  will  be  other  steps  we 
can  agree  to  take  by  March  20.  Because 
when  we  add  up  all  these  points  and  all 
the  other  proposals  in  the  President's 
address,  the  whole  is  no  greater  than 
the  sum  of  the  parts.  Taken  together, 
it  is  not  a  truly  comprehensive  strat- 
egy to  get  us  out  of  the  recession  and 
assure  long-term  growth. 

Indeed,  when  it  comes  to  longer  term 
challenges  the  President  basically  said 
"stay  the  course  "  He  did  not  establish 
deadlines  for  further  action.  He  ignored 
a  decade  of  failed  administration  poli- 
cies that  created  many  of  todays  prob- 
lems. 

And  every  day  those  problems  con- 
tinue to  mount.  Nothing  speaks  more 
loudly  about  the  state  of  the  union 
than  the  announcement  this  week  by 
Bethlehem  Steel  that  it  will  sell  off  or 
close  two  major  facilities  in  Penn- 
sylvania, in  Johnstown,  and  in 
Steelton.  If  those  mills  do  close,  it  will 
mean  thousands  more  Pennsylvania 
jobs — American  jobs — lost  to  foreign 
competition. 

We  are  going  to  fight  as  hard  as  we 
can  to  keep  those  jobs  where  they  be- 
long, in  Pennsylvania.  But  succeeding 


will  not  be  easy  without  a  President 
and  an  administration  committed  to 
the  kind  of  fair  trade  laws  and  invest- 
ment in  American  workers  we  need  to 
maintain  good  jobs.  Not  minimum 
wage,  fast  food  jobs,  but  good  manufac- 
turing jobs  that  support  families. 

We  did  not  hear  a  strategy  from  the 
President  that  will  help  us  avoid 
what's  been  happening  for  the  past  10 
years  and  what  happened  again  to 
Bethlehem  Steel  in  Pennsylvania. 

On  health  care,  when  the  President 
says  that  "we  must  bring  costs  under 
control,  preserve  quality,  preserve 
choice,  and  reduce  the  people's  daily 
worry  about  health  insurance,"  it 
sounds  like  he  got  the  message  from 
Pennsylvania  this  past  November  5. 

Unfortunately,  President  Bush  was 
not  able  to  propose  his  own  health  care 
plan  Tuesday  night.  According  to  the 
press,  his  own  party  in  Congress  told 
him  his  draft  proposals  just  did  not  do 
enough  to  solve  the  problem.  Instead, 
he  fell  back  on  tinkering  with  the  sta- 
tus quo.  And  without  putting  his  own 
plan  on  the  table,  he  misleadingly  at- 
tacked Democrat  proposals  which 
would  move  us  toward  real  reform,  cost 
control  and  universal  coverage. 

The  President  still  does  not  get  it.  He 
is  offering  Band- Aids  when  what  we 
really  need  is  major  surgery  on  our  Na- 
tion's health  care  system. 

He  made  a  bow  to  the  fundamental 
problem  that  worries  every  American- 
skyrocketing  costs  that  threaten  to 
price  each  of  us  out  of  the  health  care 
system.  But  we  do  not  hear  one  sugges- 
tion on  how  to  corral  the  stampeding 
herd  that  is  driving  these  costs  out  of 
control. 

Nor  did  I  hear  any  pledge  that  this 
President  is  willing  to  guarantee  a 
right  that  ought  to  be  fundamental  for 
every  American — the  right  to  see  a  doc- 
tor if  you  get  sick. 

The  President's  only  health  care  pro- 
posal relies  on  tax  credits.  But  it  does 
not  make  sense  to  give  complicated 
and  confusing  tax  credit  to  help  people 
continue  to  feed  an  out-of-control 
health  care  system — or  to  ask  people  to 
cash  in  their  IRA  savings  to  pay  for 
these  rising  costs.  Our  job  is  to  change 
the  system  to  control  these  costs  that 
are  undermining  our  economy  and 
bankrupting  our  families. 

What's  more,  tinkering  with  tax 
credits  won't  even  help  many  of  the 
people  who  need  it.  It  is  estimated  that 
29  million  Americans  will  still  lack 
health  insurance  under  the  rosiest  as- 
sumptions about  the  President's  ap- 
proach. 

It  also  will  not  keep  people  from  get- 
ting cutoff  or  cutout  when  they  change 
jobs  or  if  they  have  a  preexisting  condi- 
tion. 

And  it  will  not  give  individual  con- 
sumers the  kind  of  power  they  would 
need  to  get  a  fair  deal  from  insurance 
companies. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  a  significant  step 
for  the  President,  at  long  last,  to  even 


promise  a  proposal,  however  inad- 
equate its  sketchy  outline  appears 
to  be. 

We  all  know  the  iron  is  hot  now  for 
real  action  on  our  health  care  crisis. 
The  harsh  logic  of  events— the  rising 
costs  and  the  increasing  numbers  of 
Americans  who  are  one  illness,  one  ac- 
cident, one  pink  slip  away  from  disas- 
ter—is going  to  keep  pressing  all  of  us 
forward. 

Our  election  in  Pennsylvania  proved 
that  the  people  are  ready  for  real  ac- 
tion. And  I  don't  think  they  will  be 
satisfied  until  we  hammer  at  that  hot 
iron  and  mold  a  truly  comprehensive 
reform. 

In  other  areas,  too,  the  President  un- 
fortunately continues  to  reflect  the 
same  kind  of  limited  vision  and  stub- 
born refusal  to  let  go  of  the  failed  poli- 
cies of  the  last  decade. 

On  taxes,  the  President  must  have 
depended  for  advice  on  his  friends  in 
Kennebunkport  or  the  multimillion 
dollar  CEO's  who  went  with  him  to 
Japan.  A  broadbased  capital  gains  tax 
cut  may  help  them  resume  the  specula- 
tion that  caused  so  much  harm  in  the 
1980's.  But  there's  no  benefit  for  the 
working  people  whose  incomes  have 
stagnated  and  whose  taxes  have  grown 
over  the  past  decade.  The  time  has 
come  to  reverse  that  trend  and  send  a 
signal  that  our  Government  is  commit- 
ted to  a  tax  system  and  investment 
policies  which  help  and  encourage  all 
Americans,  not  only  those  at  the  top. 

Tuesday  night,  the  President  said 
that  we  are  the  leader  of  the  world. 
But,  if  the  Persian  Gulf  showed  just 
how  true  that  may  be  of  our  military 
might,  ,his  trip  to  Japan  made  clear 
that  leadership  is  challenged  as  never 
before  on  the  economic  front  which  is 
now  the  crucial  battleground.  Our  peo- 
ple are  suffering  because  we  can  no 
longer  exhibit  the  same  economic  lead- 
ership which  allowed  our  Nation  to 
offer  not  only  the  promise  of  democ- 
racy, but  also  the  opportunity  for  a 
better  life. 

I  hope  we  can  work  with  the  Presi- 
dent to  achieve  practical  consensus 
that  will  let  us  take  action.  That  is 
what  the  people  want.  The  message 
they  sent  from  Pennsylvania  is  that 
they  are  tired  of  the  finger  pointing. 
They  are  tired  of  the  gridlock  that  had 
kept  Washington  from  facing  up  to  the 
problems  they  experienced  every  day. 
They  want  action. 

I  hope  we  will  take  the  best  of 
what  President  Bush  had  to  offer  and 
put  it  together  with  our  own  best  ef- 
forts, and  jointly  hammer  out  an 
American  plan.  A  plan  that  responds  to 
a  world  that  has  been  turned  upside 
down  by  turning  America's  priorities 
right  sideup.  A  plan  for  our  economy 
and  for  national  health  care  that  will 
once  more  turn  that  dream  of  oppor- 
tunity for  a  better  life  into  a  reality 
for  every  American.  • 
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USIA  SENDS  BOB  BERG  QUARTET 
ABROAD 
•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
proud  to  have  this  opportunity  today 
to  pay  tribute  to  Bob  Berg  and  the  Bob 
Berg  Quartet  for  their  many  achieve- 
ments, but  most  especially  for  their 
most  recent  accomplishment.  The  Bob 
Berg  Quartet  has  been  selected  by  the 
Arts  America  Program  of  The  U.S.  In- 
formation Agency  to  travel  abroad  and 
bring  American  music  to  areas  of  the 
world  where  few  American  artists  or 
their  works  appear  commercially.  Each 
year  USIA  sends  a  limited  number  of 
performing  arts  presentations  and  fine 
arts  exhibitions  abroad  to  promote  a 
better  understanding  of  the  United 
States  and  its  culture.  It  is  a  great 
honor  to  be  among  these  select  few.  I 
am  proud  that  a  jazz  quartet  from  New 
York  is  among  the  group  of  artists  that 
have  been  chosen  to  represent  America 
abroad. 

The  Bob  Berg  Quartet  will  be  on  tour 
overseas  from  January  16  through  Feb- 
ruary 19,  1992.  The  group  will  appear  in 
Kingston.  Santo  Domingo,  St.  Lucia, 
St.  John's,  Caracas,  San  Jose,  San  Sal- 
vador, Santa  Ana,  Tegucigalpa,  San 
Pedro  Sula,  and  Belize  City.  The  tour 
has  been  coordinated  by  USIS  staff 
members  at  the  embassy  in  each  coun- 
try. 

Bob  Berg  was  born  and  raised  in 
Brooklyn,  NY.  He  studied  music  at  the 
High  School  for  the  Performing  Arts 
and  then  at  Juilliard.  He  went  on  to 
play  with  organist  Jack  McDuff.  and 
legendary  pianists  Horace  Silver  and 
Cedar  Walton.  In  1984  he  joined  the 
Miles  Davis  Band  which  began  his  ex- 
posure to  wider  audiences.  He  left 
Miles  Davis  in  March  1987  and  began 
working  with  other  jazz  artists.  Bob 
Berg  has  established  himself  as  one  of 
the  prominent  tenor  saxophonists  of 
the  day. 

Other  members  of  the  band  include 
David  Kokoski  on  piano,  Dennis  Cham- 
bers on  drums,  and  James  Gerus  on 
bass.  David  Kokoski  learned  to  play 
piano  from  his  father  and  went  on  to 
graduate  from  the  Berklee  School  of 
Music  in  Boston.  He  began  his  profes- 
sional performing  career  in  the  clubs  of 
Boston,  then  went  on  to  New  York.  It 
was  there  that  he  met  up  with  Bob 
Berg.  Dennis  Chambers  is  truly  an 
international  performer  and  has  re- 
corded with  many  diverse  artists.  His 
diverse  drumming  style  allows  him  to 
be  both  a  hot  fusion  and  tasteful  main- 
stream musician.  James  Gerus  origi- 
nates from  Hampton,  VA  and  received 
his  music  degree  from  Virginia  Com- 
monwealth Unversity.  At  Virginia 
Commonwealth  he  studied  bass  plajring 
and  performance.  He  has  performed 
with  many  notable  jazz  musicians. 

The  music  of  the  Bob  Berg  Quartet  is 
electric  and  exciting  with  great  emo- 
tional depth.  Their  brand  of  jazz  fusion 
is  very  hot.  It  is  with  great  pride  that 
I  say  congratulations  and  thank  you  to 
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the  Bo )  Berg  Quartet  for  all  of  their 
contrit  itions  and  most  especially  for 
represeiting  the  American  arts  and 
culture  so  well.* 


A  PARlTNERSHIP  THAT  DIVESTS  IN 
THE  FUTURE 
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1  (esert  Cove   Business  Partner- 

a  cooperative  effort  between 

Cove    Elementary    School    and 

of  the  business  community.  It 

th  a  few  concerned  parents,  a 

.  Dr.  Robert  McClarin.  and  a 

of  teachers  all  dedicated  to  a 

goal:    to    improve    the    edu- 

Desert  Cove. 

school  soon  enlisted  the  help  of 

hers  Construction.  Inc..  a  com- 

building  contractor  in  Arizona. 

Roper ts/Dinsmore    Associates,    an 

firm,  both  of  which  are 

in  constructing  a  new  middle 

n  the  area.  Together  they  have 

a  partnership:  Architects  and 

ors  will  be  coming  into  class- 

.0   discuss   room   design,    con- 


struction technique,  and  the  tools  of 
the  trade.  Teachers  will  enhance  their 
art  and  math  courses  to  incorporate 
this  building  project.  Students  will  go 
on  field  trips  to  the  worksite;  they  will 
learn  how  to  read  blueprints;  they  will 
discover  how  pipes  are  installed  and 
roofs  are  laid.  They  will  see,  firsthand, 
the  building  of  a  school  from  the 
ground  up.  And  some,  perhaps,  will 
make  a  decision  on  a  possible  future 
career. 

Desert  Cove,  D.L.  Withers  and  Rob- 
erts/Dinsmore  are  an  outstanding  ex- 
ample of  what  a  creative  partnership 
can  accomplish.  Their  example  speaks 
to  all  generations  of  what  this  Nation 
can  do  by  being  excited  about  quality 
education  and  what  it  can  mean  to  our 
future.* 


THE  SESQUICENTENNIAL  OF  THE 
OREGON  TRAIL 
•  Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  as 
we  approach  the  sesquicentennial  of 
the  Oregon  Trail,  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend those  hardy  souls  who  made  the 
trek  along  the  Oregon  Trail,  who  must 
have  encountered  incredible  obstacles, 
as  well  as  seen  a  great  number  of  amaz- 
ing sights,  animals,  and  other  anoma- 
lies along  the  way.  This  is  best 
summed  up  by  a  passage  from  the  diary 
of  Octavius  T.  Howe,  a  pioneer  who 
participated  in  a  migration  during  the 
1840's.  and  it  reads  as  follows: 

Those  who  crossed  the  plains,  though  they 
lived  beyond  the  age  allotted  to  man.  never 
forgot  the  ungratified  thirst,  the  Intense 
heat  and  bitter  cold,  the  craving  hunger  and 
utter  physical  exhaustion  of  the  trail,  and 
the  rude  crosses  which  marked  the  last  rest- 
ing places  of  loved  companions.  But  there 
was  another  side.  Neither  would  they  ever 
forget  the  level  prairie,  covered  with  lush 
grass  and  dotted  with  larkspur,  verbena, 
lupin,  and  geranium:  the  glorious  sunrise  In 
the  mountains:  the  camp  fire  of  buffalo  chips 
at  night,  the  last  pipe  before  bedtime  and  the 
pure,  sweet  air  of  the  desert.  True  they  had 
suffered,  but  the  satisfaction  of  deeds  accom- 
plished and  difficulties  overcome  more  than 
compensated  and  made  the  overland  passage 
a  thing  never  to  be  forgotten  and  a  life-long 
pleasure  in  remembrance. 

Mr.  President,  in  1843.  a  move  like 
this  would  be  a  phenomenal  achieve- 
ment for  those  who  decided  to  under- 
take it.  I  wonder  if  these  people  knew 
just  what  they  were  getting  into,  and  if 
they  did.  would  still  have  done  it.  A 
move  like  this  would  mean  first  of  all 
uprooting  your  family,  moving  away 
from  your  relatives  and  friends  and  the 
community  that  you  had  known  all 
your  life.  It  would  mean  trading  your 
home  for  a  prairie  schooner,  better 
known  as  a  covered  wagon.  It  would 
mean  giving  up  many  of  your  favorite 
possessions,  like  the  dining  room  table 
Aunt  Martha  gave  you,  or  the  grand- 
father clock  handed  down  through  gen- 
erations of  your  family,  for  those 
things  that  would  fit  into  the  covered 
wagon.  And,  do  not  forget  to  put  in  an 
axe  and  a  rifle,  for  without  those  tools. 


a  person  on  the  frontier  would  not  be 
able  to  feed  their  family  or  clear  land 
for  a  new  farm.  It  would  mean  being  on 
the  road  for  anywhere  from  4  to  6 
months,  and  most  of  that  time  you 
would  probably  be  walking  so  that  you 
could  save  the  strength  of  the  animals 
that  were  pulling  your  wagon.  That  is 
if  you  had  a  wagon.  Many  people  made 
the  trip  without  that  luxury,  they 
walked  or  rode  horseback.  As  you  can 
imagine,  walking  from  Independence, 
MO,  where  the  wagon  trains  met  for 
the  migration  along  the  Oregon  trail, 
to  Baker  City,  OR,  the  current-day  city 
near  the  end  of  the  trail  is  no  mean 
feat. 

These  pioneers  followed  a  harsh  regi- 
men each  day,  for  they  had  one  rule, 
"Keep  moving."  They  stopped  for  a  day 
or  two  at  such  places  as  Fort  Laramie 
or  Fort  Bridger  to  repair  equipment 
and  buy  supplies,  but  usually  the  wag- 
ons stopped  only  at  noon  and  at  night- 
fall. By  doing  this,  the  wagons  could 
travel  15  to  20  miles  a  day.  Imagine 
that,  when  today  you  can  go  from  Or- 
egon to  London  in  1  dayl  One  modern 
day  problem  that  they  did  encounter 
was  rush  hour  traffic.  It  turns  out  that 
the  Oregon  Trail  was  crowded  with 
wagon  trains,  army  units,  mission- 
aries, hunting  parties,  traders,  and 
even  sightseeing  tours.  Some  travelers 
complained  that,  just  like  today,  they 
had  to  stop  early  to  find  a  good  camp- 
site ahead  of  the  crowd. 

The  Oregon  Trail  wound  2,000  miles 
through  prairies  and  deserts,  and 
across  mountains  and  hills  that  must 
have  seemed  as  high  as  the  mountains 
the  travelers  had  known  back  East. 
After  gathering  at  Independence,  these 
early  settlers  followed  the  Oregon  trail 
as  it  ran  in  a  northwesterly  course  to 
Fort  Kearny,  NE,  then  continued  on 
through  Nebraska,  Wyoming,  Idaho, 
and  ultimately  to  Oregon.  Imagine  the 
joy  these  travelers  felt  as  their  wagons 
came  rolling  off  Holcomb  Hill  near 
present-day  Baker  City,  OR  to  the  end 
of  their  journey,  for  they  had  made  it, 
and  were  about  to  embark  on  a  new  life 
for  themselves  and  their  families  in 
beautiful  Oregon  territory. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  sure  that  these 
pioneers  who  traveled  the  Oregon  Trail 
thought  that  they  were  just  ordinary, 
hard-working  blokes,  but  let  me  assure 
you  that  they  were  not.  They  were  the 
backbone  of  the  movement  to  settle 
the  Northwest.  They  are  the  reason 
that  my  home  town,  the  great  city  of 
Portland,  exists  today.  They  are  the 
ancestors  of  those  same  conscientious 
Oregonians  who  contribute  so  much 
even  now  to  their  country,  whether 
they  work  in  the  timber  industry  or 
serve  in  our  Armed  Forces.  I  would  like 
to  applaud  them  all  today  for  making 
our  country  into  the  great  Nation  that 
it  now  is  as  we  near  the  sesquicenten- 
nial anniversary  of  the  Oregon  Trail.* 


ST.  CROIX,  VIRGIN  ISLANDS  HIS- 
TORICAL PARK  AND  ECOLOGICAL 
PRESERVE 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  immediate  consider- 
ation of  Calendar  No.  374,  H.R.  2927,  the 
Omnibus  Insular  Areas  Act  of  1992. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  bill  (H.R.  2927)  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  St.  Croix,  Virgin  Islands  His- 
torical Park  and  Ecological  Preserve,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  immediate  consider- 
ation of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources,  with 
an  amendment  to  strike  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

TITLE    I— SALT    RIVER    BAY    NATIONAL 
HISTORICAL    PARK    AND    ECOLOGICAL 
PRESERVE   AT  ST.   CROIX,   VIRGIN   IS- 
LANDS 
SECTION  101.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  "Salt  River 
Bay  National  Historical  Park  and  Ecological 
Preserve  at  St.  Croix.  Virgin  Islands.  Act  of 
1991". 

SEC.  102  FINDINGS. 

The  Congress  finds  that  the  Salt  River  Bay 
area  of  the  north  central  coast  of  St.  Croix. 
United  States  Virgin  Islands— 

(1)  has  been  inhabited,  possibly  as  far  back 
as  2000  BC.  and  encompasses  all  major  cul- 
tural periods  in  the  United  States  Virgin  Is- 
lands; 

(2)  contains  the  only  ceremonial  ball  court 
ever  discovered  in  the  Lesser  Antilles,  vil- 
lage middens,  and  burial  grounds  which  can 
provide  evidence  for  the  interpretation  of 
Caribbean  life  prior  to  Columbus; 

(3)  is  the  only  known  site  where  members 
of  the  Columbus  expeditions  set  foot  on  what 
is  now  United  States  territory; 

(4)  was  a  focal  point  of  various  European 
attempts  to  colonize  the  area  during  the 
post-Columbian  period  and  contains  sites  of 
Spanish,  French,  Dutch,  English,  and  Danish 
settlements,  including  Fort  Sale,  one  of  the 
few  remaining  earthwork  fortifications  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere: 

(5)  presents  an  outstanding  opportunity  to 
preserve  and  interpret  Caribbean  history  and 
culture,  including  the  impact  of  European 
exploration  and  settlement: 

(6)  has  been  a  national  landmark  since 
February  1980  and  has  been  nominated  for 
acquisition  as  a  nationally  significant  wild- 
life habitat; 

(7)  contains  the  largest  remaining  man- 
grove forest  in  the  United  States  Virgin  Is- 
lands and  a  variety  of  tropical  marine  and 
terrestrial  ecosystems  which  should  be  pre- 
served and  kept  unimpaired  for  the  benefit  of 
present  and  future  generations;  and 

(8)  is  worthy  of  a  comprehensive  preserva- 
tion effort  that  should  be  carried  out  in  part- 
nership between  the  Federal  Government 
and  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
Virgin  Islands. 

SEC.  103.  SALT  RTVER  BAY  NATIONAL  mSTORI- 
CAL  PARK  AND  ECOLOGICAL  PRE- 
SERVE AT  ST.  CROIX.  VIRGIN  IS- 
LANDS. 

(a)  ESTABLISHMENT.— In  order  to  preserve, 
protect,    and    interpret   for   the   benefit   of 


present  and  future  generations  certain  na- 
tionally significant  historical,  cultural,  and 
natural  sites  and  resources  in  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands, there  is  established  the  Salt  River  Bay 
National  Historical  Park  and  Ecological  Pre- 
serve at  St.  Croix,  Virgin  Islands  (hereafter 
in  this  Act  referred  to  as  the  "park"). 

(b)  Area  Included.— The  park  shall  consist 
of  approximately  912  acres  of  land,  waters, 
submerged  lands,  and  interests  therein  with- 
in the  area  generally  depicted  on  the  map  en- 
titled "Salt  River  Study  Area- Alternative 
'C  in  the  "Alternatives  Study  and  Environ- 
mental Assessment  for  the  Columbus  Land- 
ing Site,  St.  Croix,  U.S.  Virgin  Islands",  pre- 
pared by  the  National  Park  Service  and 
dated  June  1990.  The  map  shall  be  on  file  and 
available  for  public  inspection  in  the  offices 
of  the  National  Park  Service,  Department  of 
the  Interior,  and  the  Offices  of  the  Lieuten- 
ant Governor  of  St.  Thomas  and  St.  Croix, 
Virgin  Islands. 
SEC.  104.  ACQUISITION  OF  LAND. 

(a)  General  AuTHORiTi'.- The  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  (hereafter  in  this  title  referred 
to  as  the  "Secretary")  may  acquire  land  and 
interests  in  land  within  the  boundaries  of 
the  park  by  donation,  purchase  with  donated 
or  appropriated  funds,  or  exchange.  Nothing 
in  this  section  shall  be  construed  to  prohibit 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  Virgin 
Islands  from  acquiring  land  or  interest  in 
land  within  the  boundaries  of  the  park. 

(b)  LIMITATIONS  OF  AUTHORITY.— Lands,  and 
interests  in  lands,  within  the  boundaries  of 
the  park  which  are  owned  by  the  United 
States  Virgin  Islands,  or  any  political  sub- 
division thereof,  may  be  acquired  only  by  do- 
nation or  exchange.  No  lands,  or  interests 
therein,  containing  dwellings  lying  within 
the  park  boundary  as  of  July  1,  1991.  ma.v  be 
acquired  without  the  consent  of  the  owner, 
unless  the  Secretary  determines,  after  con- 
sultation with  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  Virgin  Islands,  that  the  land  is  being 
developed  or  proposed  to  be  developed  in  a 
manner  which  is  detrimental  to  the  natural, 
scenic,  historic,  and  other  values  for  which 
the  park  was  established. 

SEC.  105.  ADMINISTRATION. 

(a)  In  General.— The  park  shall  be  admin- 
istered in  accordance  with  this  title  and  with 
the  provisions  of  law  generally  applicable  to 
units  of  the  national  park  system,  including, 
but  not  limited  to.  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act 
to  establish  a  National  Park  Service,  and  for 
other  purposes",  approved  August  25.  1916  (39 
Stat.  535:  16  U.S.C.  1.2-A)  and  the  Act  of  Au- 
gust 21,  1935  (49  SUt.  666:  16  U.S.C.  461-467). 
In  the  case  of  any  conflict  between  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act  and  such  generally  applica- 
ble provisions  of  law.  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  shall  govern. 

(b)  Cooperative  agreements.— The  Sec- 
retary, after  consulting  with  the  Salt  River 
Bay  National  Historical  Park  and  Ecological 
Preserve  at  St.  Croix.  Virgin  Islands,  Com- 
mission (hereafter  in  this  Act  referred  to  as 
the  "Commission")  established  by  section 
106  of  this  title,  is  authorized  to  enter  into 
cooperative  agreements  with  the  United 
States  Virgin  Islands,  or  any  political  sub- 
division thereof,  for  the  management  of  the 
park  and  for  other  purposes. 

(c)  General  Management  Plan.— (l)  Not 
later  than  3  years  after  the  date  funds  are 
made  available  for  this  subsection,  the  Sec- 
retary, in  consultation  with  the  Commission, 
and  with  public  involvement,  shall  develop 
and  submit  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources  of  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate and  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar Affairs  of  the  United  States  House  of 
Representatives  a  general  management  plan 


for  the  park.  The  general  management  plan 
shall  describe  the  appropriate  protection, 
management,  uses,  and  development  of  the 
park  consistent  with  the  purposes  of  this 
title. 

(2)  The  general  management  plan  shall  in- 
clude, but  not  be  limited  to,  the  following: 

(A)  Plans  for  implementation  of  a  continu- 
ing program  of  interpretation  and  visitor 
education  about  the  resources  and  values  of 
the  park. 

(B)  Proposals  for  visitor  use  facilities  to  be 
developed  for  the  park. 

(C)  Plans  for  management  of  the  natural 
and  cultural  resources  of  the  park,  with  par- 
ticular emphasis  on  the  preservation  of  both 
the  cultural  and  natural  resources  and  long- 
term  scientific  study  of  terrestrial,  marine, 
and  archeological  resources,  giving  high  pri- 
ority to  the  enforcement  of  the  provisions  of 
the  Archeological  Resources  Protection  Act 
of  1979  (16  U.S.C.  470aa  et  seq.)  and  the  Na- 
tional Historic  Preservation  Act  (16  U.S.C. 
470  et  seq.)  within  the  park.  The  natural  and 
cultural  resources  management  plans  shall 
be  prepared  in  consultation  with  the  Virgin 
Island  Division  of  Archeology  and  Historic 
Preservation. 

(D)  Proposals  for  assessing  the  potential 
operation  and  supply  of  park  concessions  by 
qualified  Virgin  Islands-owned  businesses. 

(E)  Plans  for  the  training  of  personnel  in 
accordance  with  subsection  (e). 

(d)  Training  Assistance.— During  the  10- 
year  period  beginning  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  title,  the  Secretary  shall,  sub- 
ject to  appropriations,  provide  the  funds  for 
the  employees  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  Virgin  Islands  directly  en- 
gaged in  the  joint  management  of  the  park 
and  shall  implement,  in  consultation  with 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  Virgin 
Islands,  a  program  under  which  Virgin  Is- 
lands citizens  may  be  trained  in  all  phases  of 
park  operations  and  management:  Provided, 
however.  That  is  no  event  shall  the  Secretary 
provide  more  than  50  percent  of  the  funding 
for  such  purposes.  A  primary  objective  of  the 
program  shall  be  to  train  employees  in  the 
skills  necessary  for  operating  and  managing 
a  Virgin  Islands  Territorial  Park  System. 

SEC.  106.  SALT  RIVER  BAY  NATIONAL  HISTORI- 
CAL PARK  AND  ECX>LOGICAL  PRE- 
SERVE AT  ST.  CRODL  VIRGIN  IS- 
LANDS. COMMISSION. 

(a)  Establishment.— There  is  established  a 
commission  to  be  known  as  the  Salt  River 
Bay  National  Historical  Park  and  Ecological 
Preserve  at  St.  Croix.  Virgin  Islands.  Com- 
mission. 

(d)  Duties.— The  Commission  shall— 

(1)  make  recommendations  on  how  all 
lands  and  waters  within  the  boundaries  of 
the  park  can  be  jointly  managed  by  the  gov- 
ernments of  the  United  States  Virgin  Islands 
and  the  United  States  in  accordance  with 
this  title; 

(2)  consult  with  the  Secretary  on  the  devel- 
opment of  the  general  management  plan  re- 
quired by  section  105  of  this  title;  and 

(3)  provide  advice  and  recommendations  to 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  Virgin 
Islands,  upon  request  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  Virgin  Islands. 

(c)  Membership.— The  Commission  shall  be 
composed  of  10  members,  as  follows: 

(1)  The  Governor  of  the  United  States  Vir- 
gin Islands,  or  the  designee  of  the  Governor. 

(2)  The  Secretary,  or  the  designee  of  the 
Secretary. 

(3)  Four  members  appointed  by  the  Sec- 
retary. 

(4)  Four  members  appointed  by  the  Sec- 
retary from  a  list  provided  by  the  Governor 
of  the  United  States  Virgin  Islands,  at  least 
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The  members  appointed  under 

agra^hs  (3)  and  (4)  shall  be  appointed  for 

4  years.  A  member  of  the  Commis- 

apifsinted  for  a  definite  term  may  serve 

expiration  of  the  member's  term 

uccessor  is  appointed.  A  vacancy  in 

Con  mission  shall  be  filled  in  the  same 

in  which  the  original  appointment 

ma4e  and  shall  be  filled  within  60  days 

expiration  of  the  term. 

The  Chair  of  the  Commission 
ernate  annually  between  the  See- 
the Governor  of  the  United  States 
Mlands.  All  other  officers  of  the  Com- 
shall  be  elected  by  a  majority  of  the 
of  the  Commission  to  serve   for 
eAablished  by  the  Commission. 
Meitings.— The  Commission  shall  meet 
basis  or  at  the  call  of  the  Chair, 
meetings  and  agenda  shall  be  pub- 
the   Federal   Register   and    local 
having  a  distribution  that  gen- 
cfcvers  the  United  States  Virgin  Is- 
C^mmission  meetings  shall  be  held  at 
and  in  such  a  manner  as  to  ensure 
public  involvement. 

Members  of  the  Commis- 
sh4ll   serve   without   compensation   as 
the  Secretary  may  pay  each  mem- 
Commission  travel  expenses,  in- 
ler  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence,  in  ac- 
wjth  section  5703  of  title  5.  United 
( :ode.   Members  of  the  Commission 
full-time  officers  or  employees  of 
United  States  or  the  Virgin  Islands  Gov- 
may  not  receive  additional  pay.  al- 
.  or  benefits  by  reason  of  their  serv- 
Commission.  The  Secretary  shall 
;he  Commission  with  a  budget  for 
e:  penses  and  staff,  and  guidelines  by 
ejyjenditures  shall  be  accounted  for. 

Advisory  Committee  act.— 

th  respect  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 

of  the  Federal  Advisory  Committee 

except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this 

provisions  of  the  Federal  Advisory 

Act  (5  U.S.C.  App.)  shall  apply  to 

Cominission. 

Termlnation.— The   Commission    shall 

10  years  after  the  date  of  enact- 

his  title  unless  the  Secretary  deter- 

it  is  necessary  to  continue  con- 

ith  the  Commission  in  carrying  out 

of  this  title. 
IVUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS. 
is   authorized    to    be   appropriated 
as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 


n— mSULAR  AREAS  DISASTER 
i  URVIVAL  AND  RECOVERY 
QEFINrnONS. 

in  this  title- 
term  ""insular  area"  means  any  of 
following:   American   Samoa,   the   Fed- 
S  ates  of  Micronesia.  Guam,  the  Mar- 
Isli  nds,  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands. 
Trujt  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands, 
irgin  Islands: 

term  ""disaster"  means  a  declara- 

major  disaster  by  the  President 

September  1,  1969.  pursuant  to  section 

Robert  T.  Stafford  Disaster  Relief 

Emirgency   Assistance  Act  (42  U.S.C. 


term  "Secretary" 
the  Interior. 


means  the  Sec- 


SEC.  SOX.  AUTHORIZATION. 

There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Secretary  such  sums  as  may 
be  necessary  to  construct  facilities  to  pro- 
tect public  health  and  safety  and  to  enhance 
the  survivability  of  essential  infrastructure 
in  the  event  of  disasters  in  the  insular  areas. 
Such  sums  shall  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended. 
SEC.  am.  TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE. 

(A)  Upon  the  declaration  by  the  President 
of  a  disaster  in  an  insular  area,  the  President 
shall  assess,  in  cooperation  with  the  Sec- 
retary and  chief  executive  of  such  insular 
area,  the  capability  of  the  insular  govern- 
ment to  respond  to  the  disaster,  including 
the  capability  to  assess  damage:  coordinate 
activities  with  Federal  agencies,  particu- 
larly the  Federal  Emergency  Management 
Agency:  develop  recovery  plans,  including 
recommendations  for  enhancing  the  surviv- 
ability of  essential  infrastructure:  negotiate 
and  manage  reconstruction  contracts;  and 
prevent  the  misuse  of  funds.  If  the  President 
finds  that  the  insular  government  lacks  any 
of  these  or  other  capabilities  essential  to  the 
recovery  effort,  then  the  President  shall  pro- 
vide technical  assistance  to  the  insular  area 
which  the  President  deems  necessary  for  the 
recovery  effort. 

(b)  One  year  following  the  declaration  by 
the  President  of  a  disaster  in  an  insular  area, 
the  Secretary  shall  submit  to  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
and  the  House  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  a  report  on  the  status  of  the  re- 
covery effort,  including  an  audit  of  Federal 
funds  expended  in  the  recovery  effort  and 
recommendations  on  how  to  improve  public 
health  and  safety,  survivability  of  infra- 
structure, recovery  efforts,  and  effective  use 
of  funds  in  the  event  of  future  disasters. 
SEC.  204.  HAZARD  MI-HGATION. 

Upon  determination  by  the  President,  the 
total  of  contributions  under  section  404  of 
the  Disaster  Relief  and  Emergency  Assist- 
ance Amendments  of  1988  (42  U.S.C.  4121  et 
seq. )  for  insular  areas  shall  not  exceed  10  per- 
cent of  the  estimated  aggregate  amounts  of 
grants  to  be  made  under  sections  403.  406,  407, 
408,  and  411  of  such  Act  for  any  disaster:  Pro- 
vided. That  the  President  shall  require  a  50 
percent  local  match  for  assistance  in  excess 
of  10  percent  of  the  estimated  aggregate 
amount  of  grants  to  be  made  under  section 
406  of  such  Act  for  any  disaster. 

SEC.  205.  TECHNICAL  AMENDMENT. 

Paragraphs  (3)  and  (4)  of  section  102  of  The 
Robert  T.  Stafford  Disaster  Relief  and  Emer- 
gency Assistance  Act  (42  U.S.C.  5122)  are 
each  amended  by  inserting  after  ""American 
Samoa,"'  the  following:  ""The  Northern  Mari- 
ana Islands,". 
TITLE  m— MISCELLANEOUS  PROVISIONS 

SEC.  301.  AMERICAN  SAMOA  WATER  AND  POWER 
STUDY. 

(a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  un- 
dertake a  comprehensive  study,  or  as  appro- 
priate review  and  update  existing  studies,  to 
determine  the  current  and  long-term  water, 
power,  and  waste- water  needs  of  American 
Samoa.  Such  study  shall  be  conducted  in 
consultation  with  the  American  Samoa  gov- 
ernment, and  in  consultation  with  those 
Federal  agencies  which  have  recent  experi- 
ence with  the  water,  power  and  waste-water 
needs  of  American  Samoa. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  re- 
port the  results  of  this  study  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources  of  the 
United  States  Senate  and  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  of  the  United 
States  House  of  Representatives,  before  De- 
cember 31. 1992.  The  report  shall  include: 


(1)  an  assessment  of  the  water,  power  and 
waste-water  needs  of  American  Samoa  both 
currently,  and  for  the  year  2000; 

(2)  an  assessment  and  recommendations  on 
how  these  needs  can  be  met; 

(3)  an  assessment  and  recommendations  for 
any  additional  legal  authority  or  funding 
which  may  be  necessary  to  meet  these  needs; 
and 

(4)  an  assessment  and  recommendations  on 
the  respective  roles  of  the  Federal  and  Amer- 
ican Samoa  governments  in  meeting  these 
needs. 

SEC.  302.  INSULAR  GOVERNMENT  PURCHASES. 

The  Governments  of  American  Samoa. 
Guam,  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands,  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  and 
the  Virgin  Islands  are  authorized  to  make 
purchases  through  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration. 

SEC.  303.  FREELY  ASSOCIATED  STATE  CARRIER. 

(a)  In  furtherance  of  the  objectives  of  the 
Compact  of  Free  Association  Act  of  1985 
(Public  Law  99-239)  and  notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law.  a  Freely  Associated 
State  Air  Carrier  shall  not  be  precluded  from 
providing  transportation,  between  a  place  in 
the  United  States  and  a  place  in  a  state  in 
free  association  with  the  United  States  or 
between  two  places  in  such  a  freely  associ- 
ated state,  by  air  or  persons  (and  their  per- 
sonal effects)  and  property  procured,  con- 
tracted for.  or  otherwise  obtained  by  any  ex- 
ecutive department  or  other  agency  or  in- 
strumentality of  the  United  States  for  its 
own  account  or  in  furtherance  of  the  pur- 
poses or  pursuant  to  the  terms  of  any  con- 
tract, agreement,  or  other  special  arrange- 
ment made  or  entered  into  under  which  pay- 
ment is  made  by  the  United  States  or  pay- 
ment is  made  from  funds  appropriated, 
owned,  controlled,  granted,  or  conditionally 
gi-anted,  or  utilized  by  or  otherwise  estab- 
lished for  the  account  of  the  United  States, 
or  shall  be  furnished  to  or  for  the  account  of 
any  foreign  nation,  or  any  international 
agency,  or  other  organization  of  whatever 
nationality,  without  provisions  for  reim- 
bursement. 

(b)  The  term  "Freely  Associated  State  Air 
Carrier"  shall  apply  exclusively  to  a  carrier 
referred  to  in  Article  IX(5)(b)  of  the  Federal 
Programs  and  Services  Agreement  concluded 
pursuant  to  Article  II  of  Title  Two  and  Sec- 
tion 232  of  the  Compact  of  Free  Association. 

SEC.  304.  MARSHALL  ISLANDS  FOOD  ASSISTANCE. 

Section  103(h)(2)  of  the  Compact  of  Free 
Association  Act  of  1985  (48  U.S.C.  1681  note) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "five"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "ten". 

SEC.  305.  NORTHERN  MARIANAS  COLLEGE. 

Section  9(a)  of  the  Act  approved  August  27, 
1986  (Public  Law  99-396),  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "subsection  (a).""  at  the  end  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "sub- 
section (a),  by  striking  out  'and  Micronesia' 
each  place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "Micronesia,  and  the  Northern  Mari- 
ana Islands":  and,  in  subsection  (b),  by  strik- 
ing out  and  to  Micronesia"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  ",  Micronesia,  and  to  the  North- 
ern Mariana  Islands'. ".[S31JA2-T1]|S815! 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1523 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  in  be- 
half of  Senator  Johnston,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr.  Mitchell). 
for  Mr.  Johnston,  proposes  an  amendment 
numbered  1523. 


Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
Objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

1.  Insert  after  the  enabling  clause:  "SEC- 
TION 1.  SHORT  TITLE.  This  Act  may  be 
cited  as  the  Omnibus  Insular  Areas  Act  of 
1992.". 

2.  In  section  202,  strike  the  existing  text 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"'There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Secretary  such  sums  as  may 
be  necessary  to— 

(1)  reconstruct  essential  public  facilities 
damaged  by  disasters  in  the  insular  areas 
that  occurred  prior  to  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act;  and 

(2)  enhance  the  survivability  of  essential 
public  facilities  in  the  event  of  disasters  in 
the  insular  areas. 

except  that  with  respect  to  the  disaster  de- 
clared by  the  President  in  the  case  of  Hurri- 
cane Hugo,  September  1989,  amounts  for  any 
fiscal  year  shall  not  exceed  25  percent  of  the 
estimated  aggregate  amount  of  grants  to  be 
made  under  sections  403  and  406  of  The  Rob- 
ert T.  Stafford  Disaster  Relief  and  Emer- 
gency Assistance  Act  (42  U.S.C.  5170b,  5172) 
for  such  disaster.  Such  sums  shall  remain 
available  until  expended.". 

3.  In  subsection  203(a),  strike  the  phrase 
"the  President  shall  assess,"  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof,  "the  President,  acting  through 
the  Director  of  the  Federal  Emergency  Man- 
agement Agency,  shall  assess,". 

4.  In  subsection  203(b),  strike  the  phrase, 
"the  Secretary  shall  submit",  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof,  "'the  Secretary,  in  consultation 
with  the  Director  of  the  Federal  Emergency 
Management  Agency,  shall  submit" 

5.  In  section  204.  strike  all  up  to  and  in- 
cluding the  phrase  "(42  U.S.C.  4121  et  seq.) 
for"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof,  "The  total  of 
contributions  under  the  last  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 404  of  the  Robert  T.  Stafford  Disaster 
Relief  and  Emergency  Assistance  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  5170c)  for  the". 

6.  In  section  301  strike  the  word  "wa.ste- 
water"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"wastewater""  each  place  it  occurs. 

7.  In  subsection  301(b).  paragraphs  (2)  and 
(4),  strike  the  phrase  "an  assessment  and 
recommendations  on"  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof,  "an  assessment  of.  and  recommenda- 
tions regarding,"";  and  in  paragraph  (3)  strike 
the  phrase  "an  assessment  and  recommenda- 
tions for"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "an  as- 
sessment of,  and  recommendations  regard- 
ing,'". 

8.  In  Section  305,  strike  the  existing  text 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"Section  9(a)  of  Public  Law  99-396  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the 
end  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: "and  in  subsection  (b),  by  striking  out 
'and  Micronesia"  each  place  it  appears  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Micronesia,  and  the 
Northern  Mariana  Islands'  and  by  striking 
out  "and  to  Micronesia"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof,  Micronesia,  and  to  the  Northern 
Mariana  Islands"."'. 

Mr.  AKAKA.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  Senate  amendment  to 
H.R.  2927.  The  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources Committee  has  proposed  a 
number  of  changes  to  the  House  bill, 
and  most  of  these  changes  are  tech- 
nical in  nature. 

There  is  one  change,  however,  that 
deserves  special  attention.   The  com- 


mittee has  recommended  that  the  Fed- 
eral Emergency  Management  Agency 
[FEMA]  be  permitted  to  enhance  the 
survivability  of  certain  essential  public 
utilities  when  a  natural  disaster 
strikes  the  U.S.  territories. 

There  are  sound  reasons  for  this 
change.  It  is  an  unfortunate  fact  of  life 
that  the  territories  suffer  more  than 
their  share  of  natural  disasters.  For  ex- 
ample, there  have  been  three  Presi- 
dentially  declared  disasters  in  the  Re- 
public of  the  Marshall  Islands  in  the 
last  2  years.  In  the  aftermath  of  each 
storm,  FEMA  provided  assistance  to 
RMI  to  repair  water,  electric,  sewage 
treatment,  and  other  essential  public 
utilities  as  required  by  law.  Unfortu- 
nately, much  of  the  work  to  repair 
these  facilities  is  often  undone  as  soon 
as  the  next  disaster  strikes. 

Unless  we  harden  these  facilities,  we 
will  never  interrupt  the  unfortunate 
cycle  of  storm  destruction  and  repair.  I 
can  personally  attest  to  the  value  of 
enhancing  the  ability  of  these  essential 
public  'facilities  to  survive  future 
storms.  In  last  December,  I  traveled  to 
the  Pacific  and  witnessed  the  devasta- 
tion that  occurs  when  a  tropical  storm 
strikes. 

Two  weeks  before  my  arrival  at 
Kwajalein  Atoll  in  the  Republic  of  the 
Marshall  Islands,  these  islands  were  hit 
by  Tropical  Storm  Zelda.  When  a  low- 
lying  island  such  as  this  is  hit  by  the 
high  winds  and  wave  surge  that  accom- 
panies a  tropical  storm,  the  devasta- 
tion is  unusually  great.  There  is  very 
little  to  shelter  telephone  poles,  com- 
munication infrastructure  and  waste 
treatment  facilities  from  the  full  force 
of  such  a  storm.  Although  the  initial 
outlay  to  harden  these  facilities  may 
be  higher,  the  savings  in  the  long  term 
will  be  significant  because  they  will  be 
able  to  withstand  future  disasters  with 
little  or  no  damage. 

Our  amendment  represents  sound 
public  policy  and  a  prudent  use  of  Fed- 
eral resources.  As  a  cosponsor.  I  urge 
its  adoption. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  (No.  1523)  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  speak  today  in  support  of 
Senate  passage  of  H.R.  2927  with 
amendments  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment. The  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources  reported  this  bill  on 
November  25,  1991,  with  an  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute.  On  the 
same  day.  the  House  of  Representatives 
passed  nearly  identical  legislation. 
H.R.  1688.  Both  bills  contain  three  ti- 
tles which  would:  First,  establish  the 
Salt  River  Bay  National  Historical 
Park  and  Ecological  Preserve  at  St. 
Croix,  VI;  second,  provide  additional 
flexibility  and  resources  to  Federal 
agencies  and  local  governments  in  pre- 
paring for  and  responding  to  major  dis- 


asters in  the  insular  areas:  and  third, 
enact  several  miscellaneous  provisions 
regarding  the  application  of  Federal 
policies  and  programs  in  the  insular 
areas. 

I  will  not  go  into  a  detailed  discus- 
sion of  the  provisions  of  this  bill  now. 
I  refer  those  who  are  interested  in  the 
specifics  to  the  committees  report. 
Senate  Report  No.  102-243. 

On  November  22.  1991.  and  just  prior 
to  House  passage  of  H.R.  1688.  the  ad- 
ministration transmitted  a  revised 
statement  of  policy  which  identified 
five  issues  of  concern  regarding  the 
bills  provisions  on  disaster  relief: 
First,  that  Puerto  Rico.  Micronesia 
and  the  Marshall  Islands  should  be  re- 
moved from  the  definition  of  "insular 
area":  second,  that  a  50- percent  local 
match  should  be  required  for  any  in- 
crease in  Federal  hazard  mitigation  as- 
sistance: third,  that  non-cost-shared 
hazard  mitigation  assistance  should 
not  be  expanded  beyond  10  percent: 
fourth,  that  responsibility  for  disaster 
assistance  in  the  insular  areas  should 
be  placed  with  the  Federal  Emergency 
Management  Agency:  and  fifth,  that 
the  reporting  requirement  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  should  not  be  du- 
plicative of  current  FEMA  responsibil- 
ities. The  House  modified  H.R.  1688  to 
respond  to  these  concerns  of  the  Ad- 
ministration. 

Mr.  President,  in  response  to  these 
concerns.  I  offer  a  package  of  amend- 
ments to  H.R.  2927  which  would,  with 
one  exception,  essentially  conform 
H.R.  2927  to  the  text  of  H.R.  1688  as  it 
passed  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  as  it  was  modified  to  meet  the  ad- 
ministration concerns. 

The  disaster  provisions  of  H.R.  1688. 
as  passed  by  the  House,  and  in  response 
to  the  administration,  would  not  apply 
to  Puerto  Rico.'  nor  to  the  Freely  Asso- 
ciated States — the  Marshall  Islands, 
and  the  Federated  States  of  Microne- 
sia. While  I  understand  the  administra- 
tion's concern  regarding  the  applica- 
tion of  these  provisions  to  Puerto  Rico, 
an  island  with  a  size  and  population  in 
excess  of  that  of  many  States,  I  do  not 
agree  with  the  objection  to  the  inclu- 
sion of  the  Freely  Associated  States. 

The  islands  of  Micronesia  are  hit  by 
disastrous  storms  with  a  frequency 
greater  than  any  other  area  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  Emergency 
Management  Agency  [FEMA].  In  fact, 
it  is  possible  for  certain  islands  to  ex- 
perience two  disaster  declarations 
within  a  single  year.  This  is  currently 
the  case  with  Kwajalein  Atoll  in  the 
Marshall  Islands.  The  disaster  relief 
provisions  of  this  legislation  were  in- 
tended to  reduce  Federal  disaster  re- 
construction costs  in  such  areas  by 
having  facilities  hardened  to  resist 
storm  damage,  instead  of  being  contin- 
ually rebuilt. 

Currently.  FEMA  rebuilds  facilities 
to  the  condition  which  existed  prior  to 
the  disaster.  In  most  cases,  this  is  a 
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idministration  has  raised  sev- 
concerns  regarding  H.R.  1688, 
2927  would  be  modified  sub- 
ly.   by   the  committee  amend- 
by  these  amendments,  to  re- 
those   concerns.   However,   I 
administration  to  reconsider 
regarding  the  application 
<  isaster  relief  provisions  of  this 
to    the    Freely    Associated 
Continuing  the  costly  cycle  of 
and  reconstruction  in  areas 
repeatedly  damaged  in  disas- 
simply  makes  no  sense, 
y.  with  respect  to  section  303 
ig  air  service  in  the  Freely  As- 
States,  I  would  like  to  state 
•ecord  that  this  provision  is  not 
to  provide  a  competitive  ad- 
of  any  airline  of  the  Free  Asso- 
Jtates.  It  is,  instead,  intended 
ide    an    authorization    for    an 
to  allow  such  an  airline  to 
opportunity  to  compete  with 
ines  in  providing  service  be- 
Freely  Associated  States  and 
ed  States, 
president,  passage  of  H.R.  2927. 
will    complete   years   of 
a  broad  range  of  ideas  con- 
;o  respond  to  particular  prob- 
opportunities  in  the  insular 
fhese  provisions  range  from  im- 
air    service,     to     developing 
here  are  many  people  who  have 
in  this  effort  and  I  would 
arly  like  to  recognize  the  con- 
of  the  chairman  and  ranking 
member  of  the  House   Sub- 
on     Insular     and     Inter- 
Affairs,  Mr.  Ron  de  Lugo  and 
Lagomarsino  and  their  very 
.   I  would  also  like  to  ac- 
Ms.  Janet  Hale  and  Mr.  Bob 
0MB  for  their  help  in  fashion- 
disaster  relief  provisions.  I  be- 
this  title  will  save  dollars. 


ame  nded. 


y.  I  would  like  to  acknowledge 
stance  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
of  Brad  Northrup  and  Nat  Wil- 
the  Nature  Conservancy,  and 
Simon  and  Paul  Pritchard  of 
Parks  and  Conservation 
Association  for  their  help  in  expediting 
the  dev  elopment  and  consideration  of 
the  pn  visions  to  establish  the  Salt 
River  :  lay  National  Historical  Park 
and  Ec  (logical  Preserve  at  St.  Croix, 
U.S.  V  rgin  Islands.  We  will  all  be 
pleased  to  have  this  park  established  in 


time  for  the  500th  anniversary  of  Chris- 
topher Columbus"  voyage  to  America. 
It  was  here  in  St.  Croix  that  Columbus' 
men  first  are  known  to  have  set  foot  on 
what  is  now  U.S.  territory. 

I  thank  Senator  Akaka  and  the  com- 
mittees  ranking  minority  member. 
Malcolm  Wallop,  for  their  contribu- 
tions and  assistance  and  urge  the  Sen- 
ate to  pass  H.R.  2927  with  the  commit- 
tee amendment  as  amended  by  the 
Johnston  amendments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  committee  amendment  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute,  as  amended. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  of  the 
committee  amendment,  as  amended, 
and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed,  and  the  bill  to  be  read  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  a  third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is.  Shall  the  bill  pass? 

So  the  bill  (H.R.  2927).  as  amended, 
was  passed. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  bill  was  passed,  and  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


MEMBER  OF  U.S.  SENTENCING 
COMMISSION 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Judiciary 
Committee  be  discharged  from  further 
consideration  of  S.  1963  to  provide  a 
member  of  the  U.S.  Sentencing  Com- 
mission whose  term  has  expired  may 
continue  to  serve  until  a  successor  is 
appointed  or  until  the  expiration  of  the 
next  session  of  Congress,  and  I  ask  that 
the  Senate  proceed  to  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk 
will  report. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  bill  (S.  1963)  to  amend  section  992  of  title 
28,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  a  member 
of  the  U.S.  Sentencing  Commission  whose 
term  has  expired  may  continue  to  serve  until 
a  successor  is  appointed  or  until  the  expira- 
tion of  the  next  session  of  Congress. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  immediate  consider- 
ation of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1524 

(Purpose:  To  delete  section  2  of  the  bill 

related  to  retroactivity) 
Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  Senators  Biden  and  Thur- 
mond, I  send  an  amendment  to  the  desk 
that  will  strike  section  2  of  the  bill  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr.  MITCHELL], 
for  Mr.  BiDEN  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Thur- 
mond) proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
1524. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

Strike  Section  2  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  (No.  1524)  was  agreed 
to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill,  as  amended. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  as  amended  as  fol- 
lows: 

s.  1963 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  asseinbled, 

SECTION  I.  EXTENDED  SERVICE  OF  MEMBERS  OF 
THE  SENTENCING  COMMISSION. 

Section  992(b)  of  title  28,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

•■(b)(1)  Subject  to  paragraph  (2) — 

•■(A)  no  voting  member  of  the  Commission 
may  serve  more  than  two  full  terms;  and 

"(B)  a  voting  member  appointed  to  fill  a 
vacancy  that  occurs  before  the  expiration  of 
the  term  for  which  a  predecessor  was  ap- 
pointed shall  be  appointed  only  for  the  re- 
mainder of  such  term. 

"(2)  A  voting  member  of  the  Commission 
whose  term  has  expired  may  continue  to 
serve  until  the  earlier  of— 

••(A)  the  date  on  which  a  successor  has 
taken  office:  or 

•■(B)  the  date  on  which  the  Congress  ad- 
journs sine  die  to  end  the  session  of  Congress 
that  commences  after  the  date  on  which  the 
member's  term  expired.". 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  bill  was  passed,  and  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  Republican  leader  wishes 
to  address  the  Senate  and  will  return 
to  the  Senate  shortly  for  that  purpose. 
No  other  Senator  is  seeking  recogni- 
tion. 

Therefore.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  following  the  remarks  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Republican  leader,  the  Sen- 
ate stand  in  recess  as  previously  or- 
dered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 


The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THANKS  TO  THE  PAGES 
Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  first  let  me 
join  the  majority  leader  in  thanking 
the  pages  for  their  diligent  efforts  and 
their  help  the  past  several  weeks  and 
months.  I  know  they  are  leaving  with 
mixed  feelings.  Maybe  one  or  more 
may  be  back  on  the  floor  here  someday 
as  a  Member  of  the  Senate.  We  hope  so. 
So  I  want  to  thank  them  for  their 
help  and  their  tireless  efforts,  some- 
times difficult  with  the  long  hours  we 
keep. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  BUDGET 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  ever  since 
President  Bush  delivered  his  State  of 
the  Union  Address  Tuesday  night  and 
unviled  his  new  budget  the  following 
day,  we  have  been  treated  to  the  usual 
partisan  rain  dance  of  criticism:  It  is 
not  enough;  it  will  never  work;  it  is  out 
of  touch:  it  is  a  total  flop. 

Actually,  that  is  what  most  people 
are  saying  about  Congress  these  days. 

So  let  us  face  it.  When  it  comes  to 
action,  courage,  an  vision.  Congress 
has  no  right  to  claim  any  "moral  high 
ground."  The  American  people  know 
that  Congress  is  just  as  accountable— 
and  just  as  blamable — as  the  President 
of  the  United  States  when  it  comes  to 
the  economy,  to  health  care,  to  edu- 
cation, and  to  every  other  critical  issue 
facing  the  Nation,  involving  the  Na- 
tion's well-being. 

Despite  all  the  rhetoric,  there  is  one 
fact  the  President's  critics  never  men- 
tion. The  President  has  a  plan,  and 
they  do  not.  If  there  is  a  Democrat 
plan,  no  one  has  introduced  it.  Of 
course,  there  is  a  lot  of  good  reason 
they  have  not.  It  does  not  exist.  Every- 
body has  an  idea;  everybody  says,  well, 
maybe  the  President's  plan  is  wrong. 
But  there  is  not  any  plan,  a  second 
plan  or  another  plan,  a  Democratic 
plan. 

So  I  think  that  is  the  reason.  I  think 
that  is  why  it  is  right  for  the  President 
to  challenge  the  Congress  to  do  some- 
thing: do  it  responsibly:  do  it  quickly. 
And  I  think  the  fact  that  he  set  the 
March  20  deadline  was  a  good  idea. 

Of  course,  deadlines  are  not  very  pop- 
ular on  Capitol  Hill — Congress  will  not 
be  found  in  the  books  when  it  comes  to 
breaking  speed  records— but  the  people 
are  demanding  action. 

If  you  need  any  proof,  consider  this 
fact:  Congress  has  yet  to  terminate  the 
Commission  on  the  Bicentennial  of  the 
U.S.  Constitution.  Now.  the  Commis- 
sion did  a  fine  job,  but  that  job  should 
have  ended  when  the  bicentennial 
ended — 5  years  ago. 


Curiously,  many  of  the  critics  blast- 
ing President  Bush  for  not  doing 
enough  today  are  the  very  same  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  who  for  years  have 
been  blocking  legislation  the  majority 
of  American  people  want  passed— and 
you  can  start  with  the  crime  bill. 

The  people  are  fed  up  with  crime;  fed 
up  with  being  terrorized  in  their 
streets  and  neighborhoods;  fed  up  with 
the  ongoing  drug  nightmare;  fed  up 
with  a  judicial  system  that  seems  tilt- 
ed more  toward  criminals  than  victims; 
and  fed  up  with  a  Congress  that  talks 
tough  but  will  not  back  it  up. 

Year  after  year,  tough  anticrime  leg- 
islation is  introduced  in  the  House  and 
Senate.  Yet,  year  after  year,  it  is  made 
practically  toothless  by  the  majority 
party. 

Despite  the  cries  of  the  people,  there 
is  still  no  habeas  corpus  reform — still 
no  way  to  prevent  criminals  from  get- 
ting off  on  technicalities,  or  frustrat- 
ing justice  with  endless  appeals  and 
loophole  gymnastics;  and  still  no  re- 
form to  the  exclusionary  rule — still  no 
way  to  make  good  faith  evidence  stick 
in  court  so  that  criminals  do  time  in- 
stead of  dodging  it. 

Year  after  year,  tough  antispending 
laws  are  introduced  in  the  House  and 
Senate.  Yet,  year  after  year,  the  bal- 
anced budget  amendment  and  the  line- 
item  veto  are  blocked  by  the  majority 
party.  Without  these  budget  tools,  both 
the  President,  the  House  and  the  Sen- 
ate are  even  more  powerless  toturnoff 
the  congressional  spending  machine. 

Year  after  year,  American  business 
has  begged  Congress  for  relief  from 
crippling  liability  costs.  But  despite 
the  fact  that  these  unreasonable  costs 
have  put  thousands  of  Americans  out 
of  work,  and  shut  down  production 
lines,  especially  in  aviation  manufac- 
turing, the  Democrat  majority  contin- 
ues to  block  every  attempt  to  reform 
liability  law. 

And  this  past  February,  the  adminis- 
tration sent  Congress  a  two-part  pro- 
posal to  strengthen  the  Nation's  com- 
mercial banks,  and  to  insure  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  credit  for  consumers. 
Part  1  of  the  proposal  required  banks, 
themselves,  to  bear  the  530  billion  cost 
of  replenishing  the  resources  of  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation. 
Part  2  of  the  administration's  proposal 
would  have  provided  the  banking  in- 
dustry with  the  tools  to  eliminate  un- 
necessary expenses,  raise  capital  and 
be  more  competitive. 

But  Congress  responded  by  saddling 
the  banks  with  the  $30  billion  in  addi- 
tional expenses,  and  did  nothing  to 
help  the  industry  strengthen  itself. 
Now  the  consequences  of  congressional 
inaction  is  becoming  painfully  clear: 
Bank  credit  has  dried  up,  and  reports 
indicate  that  another  massive  taxpayer 
bailout  could  well  be  on  the  horizon. 

Unfortunately,  all  of  this  inaction- 
all  of  these  de  facto  filibusters — has 
helped   put   us    behind   the   economic 


eight  ball.  If  the  bottom  line  is  revital- 
izing the  economy,  then  we  ought  to 
act;  and  as  I  have  just  indicated,  we 
could  have  acted  boldly  during  the  past 
few  years  to  avoid  some  of  the  prob- 
lems we  are  trying  to  deal  with  now. 

But  it  is  far  easier  to  criticize.  For 
example,  the  critics  charge  that  the 
United  States  should  act  more  like  our 
trading  partners,  that  we  are  strapped 
because  we  have  trouble  competing  in 
the  international  marketplace.  Well, 
many  of  our  trading  partners  such  as 
Germany,  Canada,  the  Netherlands 
and,  yes,  Japan,  have  low  capital  gains 
tax  rates,  not  to  help  the  rich,  but  to 
strengthen  their  economies  and  create 
jobs,  and  to  do  all  of  the  things  we  like 
to  do  in  America. 

These  countries  understand  that  by 
reducing  the  cost  of  capital,  you  en- 
courage capital  formation,  investment, 
and  the  creation  of  new  jobs  and  new 
opportunities. 

Sadly,  the  determined  opposition  on 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle  against  this 
long-overdue  economic  shot-in-the-arm 
is  not  the  noble  soak  the  rich  crusade 
they  claim  it  is.  In  truth,  it  is  a  deter- 
mined filibuster  against  working 
America  in  the  name  of  politics. 

President  Bush  pointed  out  the  other 
evening  that  60  percent  of  the  bene- 
ficiaries in  any  capital  gains  rate  re- 
duction are  earning  less  than  S50.000 
per  year.  He  might  be  able  to  create 
more  jobs  and  opportunities,  and  that 
is  what  we  need  no,w. 

Mr.  President,  the  clock  is  ticking. 
The  American  people  do  not  want  busi- 
ness as  usual.  They  do  not  want  any 
more  political  games.  Congress  can 
spend  the  next  few  weeks  seeing  who 
can  score  the  most  cheap  shots,  and 
make  the  cleverest  attack  on  President 
Bush. 

Or,  Congress  can  spend  the  next  few 
weeks  working  with  the  President,  in  a 
bipartisan  spirit,  for  the  American  peo- 
ple. I  believe  it  is  an  easy  choice  to 
make.  And  we  can  start  today. 


ORDERS  FOR  MONDAY 
Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  recess  until  2  p.m.  on  Monday, 
February  3;  that  following  the  prayer, 
the  Journal  of  proceedings  be  approved 
to  date  and  the  time  for  the  two  lead- 
ers be  reduced  to  5  minutes  each:  that 
there  then  be  a  period  for  morning 
business  not  to  extend  beyond  2:15  p.m., 
with  Senator  Simpson  recognized  to 
speak;  and  that  on  Monday  beginning 
at  2:15  p.m.,  there  be  debate  only  rel- 
ative to  the  motion  to  proceed  to  S. 
2166,  the  energy  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 
Mr.   MITCHELL.   Mr.   President  and 
Members  of  the  Senate,  there  will  be 
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rolliall  votes  on  Monday.  There  will 

ro  Icall  vote  on  the  motion  to  in- 

c!  ature  on  the  motion  to  proceed 

nergy  bill  at  10  a.m.  on  Tuesday 


no 
be  a 
voke 
to  the  ( 
mornin  r 


F  ECESS  UNTIL  MONDAY, 
FE  JRUARY  3.  1992,  AT  2  P.M. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    Under 
the  pre  vious  order,  the  Senate  stands 
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in  recess  until  Monday,  February  3,  at 
2  p.m. 

There  upon,  the  Senate,  at  2:37  p.m., 
recessed  until  Monday,  February  3, 
1992,  at  2  p.m. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  Nominations  Confirmed  by 
the  Senate  January  31,  1992: 


DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  TREASURY 


SHIRLD'  D  PETERSON.  OF  MARYLAND.  TO  BE  COMMIS- 
SIONER OF  INTERNAL  REVENUE 

FRED  T  GOLDBERG  JR  .  OF  MISSOURI.  TO  BE  AN  AS- 
SI.STANT  SECRETARY  OF  THE  TREASURY 

RESOLUTION  TRUST  CORPORATION 

ALBERT  V  CASEY.  OF  TEXAS,  TO  BE  CHIEF  EXECUTIVE 
OFFICER.  RESOLUTION  TRUST  CORPORATION 

The  above  nominations  were  ap- 
proved subject  to  the  nominees"  com- 
mitment to  respond  to  requests  to  ap- 
pear and  testify  before  any  duly  con- 
stituted committee  of  the  Senate. 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— Momiay,  February  3,  1992 


The  House  met  at  12  noon. 

The  Reverend  Phillip  D.  Washington, 
pastor  of  Laymen  Chapel  C.M.E. 
Church,  South  Bend,  IN,  offered  the 
following  prayer: 

Almighty  and  everlasting  God,  bless 
our  land  with  honorable  industry, 
sound  learning,  bless  our  country,  that 
It  may  ever  be  a  stronghold  of  peace, 
and  an  advocate  of  peace.  Defend  our 
liberties,  preserve  our  unity.  Bless  the 
families  of  this  Nation.  Give  these  per- 
sons, whom  we  intrust  with  the  author- 
ity of  governance,  the  spirit  of  wisdom. 
Grant  unto  them  a  clear  vision  to  per- 
ceive those  things  which  in  our  social 
order  are  amiss,  give  them  true  judg- 
ment, courage,  and  perseverance.  Rule 
their  hearts  and  bless  their  endeavors, 
that  we  may  truly  be  one  nation  under 
God,  indivisible,  with  liberty  and  jus- 
tice for  all,  and  we  will  evermore  give 
You  the  praise.  May  God's  grace  and 
peace  be  with  each  of  you,  now  and  for- 
evermore.  Amen. 


PLEDGE  OF  ALLEGIANCE 

The  SPEAKER.  Will  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  ROEMER]  come  for- 
ward and  lead  the  House  in  the  Pledge 
of  Allegiance. 

Mr.  ROEMER  led  the  Pledge  of  Alle- 
giance as  follows: 

I  pledg-e  allegiance  to  the  Flag  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  to  the  Repub- 
lic for  which  it  stands,  one  nation  under  God, 
indivisible,  with  liberty  and  justice  for  all. 


THE  REVEREND  PHILLIP  D. 
WASHINGTON 

(Mr.  ROEMER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  ROEMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
welcome  Rev.  Phillip  D.  Washington, 
pastor  of  Laymen  Chapel  Christian 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  South 
Bend  to  Washington,  DC.  He  is  joined 
today  in  the  Chamber  by  his  wife,  the 
former  Ernestine  Singleton  of  St. 
Louis,  MO,  and  their  two  daughters, 
Tyna  and  Terrea,  and  members  of  their 
congregation. 

Reverend  Washington  and  the  people 
of  Laymen  Chapel  C.M.E.  have  traveled 
to  Washington  at  great  expense  and  I 
join  with  my  colleagues  in  welcoming 
everyone  here  today.  We  are  honored 
by  their  visit. 

His  visit  is  a  special  honor  because 
Reverend  Washington  offered  the  pray- 
er at  the  opening  of  today's  session  of 
the    House    of   Representatives.    With 


this  prayer.  Reverend  Washington  has 
for  the  first  time  in  many  years  rep- 
resented the  Third  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Indiana  as  the  guest  chaplain. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  great  privilege 
for  the  people  of  the  Third  Congres- 
sional District  to  have  Reverend  Wash- 
ington with  us  this  morning  and  the 
distinguished  guests  who  joined  him 
from  South  Bend,  IN. 

It  is  also  a  special  privilege  because 
of  the  enormous  contributions  Rev- 
erend Washington  has  made  to  the  peo- 
ple of  South  Bend.  His  commitment  to 
the  community  includes  service  on  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Martin  Luther 
King,  Jr.,  Foundation  in  South  Bend, 
work  with  the  National  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Colored  People, 
and  service  on  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  United  Religious  Community. 

Just  last  week  Reverend  Washington 
helped  organize  over  500  people  for  the 
Martin  Luther  King  Day  celebration  in 
South  Bend. 

There  are  many  more  honors,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  could  be  articulated 
about  Reverend  Washington,  but  I 
think  it  is  best  said  that  Reverend 
Washington  is  a  man  who  truly  offered 
his  life  to  the  Lord,  working  each  day 
to  improve  the  conditions  for  all  of  hu- 
manity. 


A  SALUTE  TO  THE  TRAVEL  AND 
TOURIST  INDUSTRY 

(Mr.  ROTH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  time 
that  we  in  Congress  salute  an  industry 
that  is  providing  jobs  and  increasing 
jobs  right  here  in  America.  I  am  speak- 
ing of  the  fabulous  travel  and  tourist 
industry,  5.7  million  jobs,  5.7  million 
new  jobs  last  year  alone.  Not  only  does 
travel  and  tourism  create  jobs,  but  it 
produces  revenue  and  taxes  for  the 
Government,  taxes  our  citizens  other- 
wise would  have  to  pay. 

Imagine,  almost  $44  billion  in  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local  taxes  wer6  col- 
lected last  year  alone  in  tourism  just 
from  foreign  visitors. 

Now  we  have  a  new  initiative.  At  the 
Federal  level  we  here  in  the  Congress 
who  want  to  create  new  jobs  are  en- 
dorsing a  bill.  It  is  in  conference  now. 
It  has  passed  the  House  and  the  Senate. 
It  is  H.R.  418. 

First,  it  reauthorizes  and  rejuvenates 
the  U.S.  travel  and  tourist  agencies. 

Second,  it  reduces  redtape  and  regu- 
lations and  reduces  Government  taxes 


on  businesses  affected  by  travel  and 
tourism. 

Third,  it  creates  a  Rural  Tourism  De- 
velopment Foundation  for  rural  Amer- 
ica. It  is  going  to  be  a  real  shot  in  the 
arm  for  tourism  in  rural  America. 

For  Members  of  Congress  and  all 
Americans  who  wish  to  promote  jobs 
and  help  our  economy  across  the  board, 
H.R.  418  when  it  is  signed  into  law  will 
do  just  that. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  salute  all  those  Amer- 
icans who  are  dedicated  to  travel  and 
tourism,  this  annazing  industry. 


PASS  EXTENSION  OF 
UNEMPLOYMENT  BENEFITS 

(Mr.  MAZZOLI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not 
one  to  stand  on  ceremony  or  worry  too 
much  about  who  in  this  Chamber  or  in 
this  town  gets  credit  for  something 
good.  But,  the  other  evening  as  I  sat 
here  in  the  Chamber  and  watched  the 
President  on  his  State  of  the  Union  Ad- 
dress, I  was  a  little,  I  guess,  quizzical 
about  his  taking  credit  for  having 
passed  the  unemployment  extension 
bill.  As  we  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  took 
us  three  separate  tries  before  the  ex- 
tension finally  got  past  the  hurdle.  In 
any  event,  it  is  a  good  bill,  and  we  are 
glad  to  have  finally  passed  that  first 
extension  of  unemployment  benefits 
for  the  long-term  unemployed. 

Now,  things  have  changed  because  to- 
morrow under  a  Suspension  of  the 
Rules  reserved  for  noncontroversial 
measures,  we  will  pass  another  exten- 
sion, another  13  weeks  of  unemploy- 
ment benefits  for  the  long-term  unem- 
ployed. 

These,  Mr.  Speaker,  are  helpful  steps. 
But,  they  are  actually  Band-Aid  solu- 
tions. We  have  a  more  serious  problem 
underlying.  I  hope  that  before  too 
many  weeks  elapse  we  can  develop  an 
overall  economic  package  to  spur 
American  business  and  to  put  workers 
back  to  work.  But,  in  the  meantime,  it 
is  good  to  know  that  we  now  can  move 
an  unemployment  extension,  and  that 
both  the  Congress  and  the  White  House 
are  of  a  mind  on  this  very  important 
first  step. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  COMPREHEN- 
SIVE DRUG  STRATEGY 

(Mr.  OXLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 


DThis  symbol  represents  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  D  1407  is  2:07  p.m. 
Matter  set  in  this  typeface  indicates  words  inserted  or  appended,  rather  than  spoken,  by  a  Member  of  the  House  on  the  floor. 
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Mr.  ( >XLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  he  Select  Committee  on  Narcot- 
ics Abi  ise  and  Control,  I  welcomed  last 
week's  release  of  the  fourth  national 
drug  control  strategy,  and  I  applaud 
the  leadership  of  President  Bush  and 
Govenjor  Martinez. 

this  President,  overall  drug 
dropped  13  percent,  and  adoles- 
ug  use  has  dropped  27  percent, 
ise  by  high  school  seniors  has 
to  its  lowest  level  since  the 
survey  began  in  1975. 
isure  further  success,  the  new 
seeks  a  6-percent  increase  in 
antidrug  funding,  which  amounts  to  a 
nt  increase  since  the  President 
fice. 
Cont|-ary  to  what  some  have  alleged, 
ategy  does  not  overemphasize 
reduction.  There  are  certain  ac- 
which  only  the  Federal  Govem- 
:an  undertake,  such  as  helping 
produc  ;r  nations  destroy  drug  crops, 
patrol!  Ing  our  international  borders, 
taking  meaningful  steps  £igainst 
laundering.  This  is  where  our 
responsibilities  lie. 

the   strategy   recognizes 
role  of  State  and  local  govern- 
in  drug  control,  places  new  em- 
on   the   problems  of  hard-core 
and  undertakes  new  initia- 
combat  teenage  drinking.  This 
tr|ily  comprehensive  package.  Let 
its  legislative  elements  this 
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MOVE  FORWARD  WITH 
PRESIDENT'S  ECONOMIC  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  mOMAS  of  Wyoming  asked  and 
was  g  ven  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Speak(  r,  I  have  been  in  Wyoming  near- 
ly com  tantly  since  the  first  part  of  De- 
cembei .  People  are  saying  that  if  there 
is  a  role  for  the  Government  to 
streng  hen  the  economy,  let  us  get  on 
with  i ;.  This  is  a  joint  Government. 
This  is  the  President.  This  is  the  Con- 


of  us  have  been  interested  in 
a  package  since  November  when 

one. 
majority   party   says   no,   they 
had  a  chance  to  read  it.  Let  us 


they  said,  no,  let  us  hear  what 

has  to  say.  Let  us  wait, 
the  President  has  laid  out  his 
The  majority  party  has  been 
(Jriticizing  the  President's  pack- 
they  say  let  us  wait. 
Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  been  here 
^eeks.  The  leadership  has  now  to 
\i  adership.  Instead  of  listening  to 
R  chards'  little  quips,  we  ought  to 
forward  doing  something  about 
ecopomic  package. 

us   not   let   partisan   bickering 
\j^  from  doing  what  we  need  to  be 


Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  time  that  if  the 
majority  does  not  like  the  President's 
package,  they  need  to  say  so,  but  let  us 
move  forward,  let  us  not  wait. 


D  1210 

AMERICA'S  VETERANS  HAVE  LONG 
MEMORIES 

(Mr.  APPLEGATE  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  APPLEGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  once 
again  the  administration  has  failed  to 
keep  its  promise  to  the  American  vet- 
erans. 

Congress,  in  the  1990  budget,  delayed 
by  1  month  a  COLA  to  its  service-con- 
nected disabled  American  veterans  to 
be  paid  on  February  1  of  1992.  That  date 
came,  and  that  date  went,  and  there  is 
no  COLA. 

I  am  told  by  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration that  they  will  not  get  it  in 
March  and  it  is  only  a  possibility  that 
they  will  get  it  in  April. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Disability  Compensation 
of  the  Conmiittee  on  Veterans"  Affairs, 
I  am  demanding  that  the  administra- 
tion pay  that  money  to  the  disabled 
veterans  now. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  remind  the  President 
of  the  United  States  that  American 
veterans  have  a  long  memory,  and  so 
do  all  Americans  who  respect  what 
American  veterans  have  done  to  earn 
it. 


HOUSE  SHOULD  INVESTIGATE  SE- 
RIOUS PROBLEMS  WITH  THE 
HOUSE  POST  OFFICE 

(Mr.  ROBERTS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
m£urks.) 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  the 
last  several  days  Members  of  this 
Chamber  have  been  aghast  at  a  con- 
tinuing series  of  news  reports  regard- 
ing serious  problems  with  the  House 
Post  Office.  The  charges  include  drug 
trafficking  by  staff,  embezzlement,  and 
theft  of  postal  funds.  There  are  allega- 
tions of  a  slush  fund  used  to  provide  in- 
terest-free loans  to  Post  Office  staff 
and  even  Members  and  to  cover  bad 
checks. 

These  charges  are  serious.  They  re- 
flect both  on  this  institution's  credibil- 
ity and  on  our  ability  to  carry  out  our 
normal  business  on  behalf  of  our  con- 
stituents. I  am  most  concerned,  Mr. 
Speaker,  at  allegations  that  some  staff 
and  even  some  Members  may  have 
known  about  these  problems  for  sev- 
eral months,  yet  failed  to  bring  them 
to  the  attention  of  committees  and 
subcommittees  of  jurisdiction.  My  own 
Personal  and  Police  Subcommittee  of 
the  House  Administration  Committee, 
for  example,  has  never  been  informed 
about  these  problems.  It  was  only  after 
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reading  news  accounts  of  the  problems 
that  we  asked  for  a  briefing  from  post- 
al inspectors. 

This  morning's  Washington  Times 
made  further  allegations  that  some 
staff  knew  about  the  problems  but 
failed  to  act. 

The  importance  of  this  mess  cannot 
be  overestimated.  There  is  a  need  to 
act  decisively  and  quickly  to  ensure 
that,  first,  any  criminal  activity  is 
prosecuted  to  the  full  extent  of  the  law 
and,  second,  that  management  changes 
are  made  to  prevent  such  a  mess  in  the 
future. 

Today,  I  urge  that  the  following 
steps  be  taken  by  the  House  leadership 
with  full  cooperation  and  assistance  of 
the  minority: 

Appointment  of  an  independent  coun- 
sel, with  adequate  funding  and  staff,  to 
investigate  these  charges  and  report 
back  to  the  House. 

The  U.S.  Postal  Service  be  given  im- 
mediate control  over  money  and 
stamps  at  the  House  of  Representatives 
facility  and  that  all  managers  and  su- 
pervisors involved  be  suspended  pend- 
ing the  independent  review. 

With  completion  of  the  independent 
counsel's  review,  a  bipartisan  task 
force  should  be  created  to  address  the 
longterm  difficulties/structural  inad- 
equacies found  by  counsel's  inquiry. 
Steps  should  be  taken  to  fully  address 
the  issues  raised. 
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WE  NEED  TO  CREATE  MORE  JOBS: 
AMERICANS  ARE  NOT  LAZY 

(Mr.  LEVIN  of  Michigan  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  LEVIN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker, 
tomorrow  we  will  take  up  extension  of 
benefits  for  long-term  unemployed.  Un- 
like last  year,  this  bill  will  have  the 
President's  support. 

Why  two  vetoes  last  year  and  support 
this  year?  The  answer  is  in  the  various 
press  reports.  The  President's  advisers 
told  him  that  this  was  an  election 
year,  it  was  too  risky  to  oppose  exten- 
sion of  unemployment  benefits. 

We  welcome  the  President's  support, 
but  it  is  important  he  do  more  than 
put  his  finger  to  the  political  wind.  The 
American  economy  is  sick.  People  are 
laid  off  from  all  walks  of  life.  They 
want  more  than  gimmicks  as  an  an- 
swer. They  want  more  than  proposals 
to  cut  taxes  for  the  rich  in  the  hope  it 
will  trickle  down  to  middle-income 
groups. 

In  Michigan  we  see  the  results.  The 
results  are  that  employers  are  facing 
extra  taxes  to  replenish  the  unemploy- 
ment fund.  Senator  Carl  Levin  of 
Michigan  has  proposed  a  way  to  cush- 
ion the  blow  for  these  employers.  With 
the  support  of  Chairman  ROSTENKOW- 
SKi,  we  were  able  in  the  committee  to 
insert  that  cushion  in  the  bill  coming 
before  the  House  tomorrow. 


We  need,  however,  to  go  beyond  this 
bill  and  create  jobs.  Americans  are  not 
lazy.  I  repeat,  they  are  not  lazy. 

We  want  jobs  and  business  opportuni- 
ties. 

The  time  to  act  is  long  overdue. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE 
CLERK  OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Mazzoli)  laid  before  the  House  the  fol- 
lowing communication  from  the  Clerk 
of  the  House  of  Representatives: 

Washington,  DC.  January  30. 1992. 
Hon.  Thomas  S.  Foley, 

The  Speaker,  House  of  Representatives.  Wash- 
ington. DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  Pursuant  to  the  per- 
mission granted  in  clause  5  of  rule  111  of  the 
Rules  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  I 
have  the  honor  to  transmit  a  sealed  envelope 
received  from  the  White  House  at  3:15  p.m. 
on  Thursday,  January  30.  1992  and  said  to 
contain  a  message  from  the  President  where- 
by he  transmits  the  Fourth  Biennial  Report 
of  the  Interagency  Arctic  Research  Policy 
Committee. 
With  great  respect.  I  am 
Sincerely  yours, 

DoNNALD  K.  Anderson. 
Clerk.  House  of  Representatives. 


BIENNIAL  REPORT  OF  THE  INTER- 
AGENCY ARCTIC  RESEARCH  POL- 
ICY COMMITTEE— MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  House  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United 
States;  which  was  read  and,  together 
with  the  accompanying  papers,  without 
objection,  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Science.  Space,  and  Technology. 

(For  message,  see  proceedings  of  the 
Senate  of  Thursday,  January  30,  1992, 
at  page  1015.) 


UNITED  STATES  LOOKING  FOR  A 
NEW  PATH  AS  SUPERPOWER 
CONFLICT  ENDS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Alexan- 
der] is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Saturday  evening,  February  1,  1992,  I 
was  honored  to  have  been  invited  to  ad- 
dress the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Brinkley,  AK  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

During  my  remarks,  I  attempted  to 
outline  some  of  the  issues  facing  our 
Nation  as  we  begin  to  focus  on  the 
post-cold-war  era. 

On  the  Sunday  morning  flight  to 
Washington.  I  read  the  following  arti- 
cle from  the  New  York  Times  by  Joel 
Brinkley.  "U.S.  Looking  for  a  New 
Path  as  Superpower  Conflict  Ends  "  is 
the  first  of  six  articles  to  be  published 
by  the  Times. 

The  United  States  ended  World  War 
II  the  globe's  unquestioned  leader,  the 


only  nation  to  enter  the  postwar  era  at 
full  industrial  capacity  and  in  posses- 
sion of  nuclear  weapons.  As  a  result, 
from  1945  into  the  late  1950s,  we  were 
enormously  confident  in  our  economic 
institutions,  and  our  social  structure, 
including  the  schools.  The  Germans 
and  the  Japanese  had  to  rebuild. 

But  what  is  now  becoming  apparent 
is  that  World  War  II  fostered  a  fun- 
damental restructuring  of  the  world 
economy.  The  Germans,  Japanese,  and 
others  restructured  their  societies,  in- 
cluding their  school  systems,  to  suit 
the  emerging  high-tech  era.  But  Amer- 
ican education  stuck  to  a  pattern  that 
was  largely  set  earlier  in  this  century. 
There  were  important  exceptions,  it 
is  pointed  out  in  the  article,  "but  gen- 
eral American  education  underwent  a 
mindless  continuation  of  the  existing 
system." 

This  neglect  of  our  education  system 
was  due,  in  part,  to  the  fact  that  for 
nearly  half  a  century  the  United  States 
was  driven  by  the  fear  of  communism. 
There  are  other  issues  to  be  ad- 
dressed: economics,  energy,  trade,  and 
many  more. 

With  the  enemy  removed,  the  ques- 
tion is,  will  our  Nation  now  be  guided 
by  our  own  ideals,  or  'will  we  fall  back 
to  the  old  easy  way  of  divide  and  blame 
in  order  to  mobilize  the  people  out  of 
fear?" 

I  am  certain  that  my  constituents 
will  be  interested  in  the  Times  series. 
Accordingly,  I  append  the  first  article 
to  these  remarks  for  their  consider- 
ation of  this  timely  issue. 

U.S.  Looking  for  a  New  Path  as 
Superpower  Conflict  Ends 
(By  Joel  Brinkley) 
Washington,     February     1.— Like     many 
Americans    of    his    generation,    42-year-old 
John  Driscoll  holds  many  memories  of  the 
cold  war.   particularly   the  fear  that  came 
with  the  air  raid  drills  at  school,  when  he 
and  the  other  students  crawled  under  their 
desks,  practicing  for  the  day  the  Soviet  hy- 
drogen bombs  fell. 

"It  seems  surreal  now,"'  he  recalled  re- 
cently, a  short  time  after  the  Soviet  Union 
formally  announced  its  demise.  "Every  sum- 
mer, when  1  heard  heat  lightning  over  the 
city  and  the  sky  would  light  up,  I  was  con- 
vinced it  was  all  over.  My  whole  childhood 
was  built  on  the  notion  that  the  Soviets  were 
the  real  threat."" 

Today,  Mr.  Driscoll  is  a  teacher  of  econom- 
ics and  government  at  a  high  school  just  out- 
side Washington.  Working  with  Junior 
Achievement,  he  is  helping  to  coordinate 
food  shipments  to  Moscow,  the  capital  of  the 
empire  that  terrified  him  as  a  child.  And  on 
a  recent  visit  to  Moscow,  he  said,  he  found 
that  "these  folks  have  absolutely  no  con- 
fidence in  themselves."" 

Across  the  country,  planners,  academics. 
Government  officials  and  many  ordinary 
Americans  are  reassessing  their  view  not 
just  of  the  former  Soviet  Union  but  of  Amer- 
ica as  well— trying  to  understand  how  the 
political  and  military  rivalry  with  the  Sovi- 
ets altered  Americans"  lives  over  the  last  45 
years,  what  false  assumptions  it  engendered 
and  how  the  United  States  should  change 
now  that  the  cold  war  is  over. 

"Were  confused,"  said  Robert  Jay  Lifton, 
a  psychiatrist  who  is  director  of  the  Center 


on  Violence  and  Human  Survival  at  John 
Jay  College  of  the  City  University  of  New 
York.  "People  no  longer  know  how  to  view 
the  world  or  how  to  understand  our  own  na- 
tional problems,  which  have  to  some  degree 
been  subsumed  by  the  cold  war."" 

The  rivalry  between  Moscow  and  Washing- 
ton so  dominated  the  worlds  diplomacy, 
commerce  and  even  its  culture  that  it  is  no 
wonder  Americans  are  finding  it  difficult  to 
adapt. 

The  two  nations  that  emerged  with  the 
strongest  militaries  when  World  War  II 
ended  spent  the  next  45  years  waging  multi- 
layered  competitions,  first  in  Europe,  then 
Asia.  Africa  and  Latin  America. 

With  constant  coaching  from  their  Govern- 
ment, most  Americans  came  to  believe  that 
the  Soviet  goal  was  to  impose  its  system  on 
the  entire  world,  as  it  had  on  Eastern  Europe 
between  1945  and  1948.  So  the  United  States 
embraced  "containment"'— halting  the 
spread  of  Communist  ideology  and  its  pre- 
sumed influence  on  American  society. 

America  threatened  war  to  break  a  Soviet 
blockade  of  West  Berlin  in  194S-49  and  air- 
lifted tons  of  food  to  the  stranded  enclave.  It 
also  spent  billions  of  dollars  to  resurrect  the 
economies  of  Western  Europe  and  fought  the 
Korean  War  from  1950  to  1953. 

The  first  Soviet  nuclear  test  was  in  1949. 
and  the  Soviet  Union  grew  toward  nuclear 
parity  with  the  United  States  until  each  na- 
tion had  the  power  to  destroy  the  other  in  an 
instant.  The  knowledge  that  each  side  had 
weapons  so  fearsome  that  they  could  never 
be  rationally  fired  left  the  constant  hope 
that  no  matter  how  bitter  it  grew,  the  war 
would  always  remain  "cold."" 

But  even  as  they  tried  to  settle  their 
scores  by  proxy  wars  and  diplomatic  con- 
frontations, the  two  sides  continued  to  flirt 
with  mutually  assured  destruction.  The  se- 
verest test  of  nerve,  and  perhaps  America's 
greatest  single  cold-war  victory,  came  in  1962 
when  President  Kennedy  forced  Khrushchev 
to  withdraw  Soviet  missiles  from  Cuba. 

America's  single  greatest  defeat  of  the  pe- 
riod was  surely  the  Vietnam  War.  with  the 
devastating  social  and  political  turmoil  that 
came  with  its  loss. 

In  the  service  of  containment,  the  United 
States  ringed  the  Soviet  empire  with  mili- 
tary bases  and  built  anti-Soviet  alliances 
wherever  possible  the  world  over.  This  com- 
petition cost  the  United  States  several  tril- 
lion dollars— no  one  has  a  real  account— and 
more  than  100.000  lives.  And  the  domestic 
ramifications  permeate  American  society  to 
this  day. 

The  drive  to  ferret  out  Communist  influ- 
ence at  home  made  perceived  "loyalty"  a 
major  preoccupation  of  governments,  police 
agencies,  school  boards  and  even  social  orga- 
nizations. 

The  fears  of  subversion  and  betrayal  were 
fed  by  several  sensational  trials,  like  those 
of  Alger  Hiss  for  perjury  and  Julius  and 
Ethel  Rosenberg  for  espionage.  And  they  fed 
demogagic  attacks  on  thousands  of  citizens 
by  Senator  Joseph  R.  McCarthy  and  his  imi- 
tators. 

The  fears  abated  little  until  the  mid-1980"s. 
And  by  then  America  was  fully  and  perhaps 
irreversibly  engaged  around  the  world. 

When  the  cold  war  ended,  the  United 
States  had  375  foreign  military  installations 
staffed  by  more  than  500,000  servicemen  and 
women  worldwide.  Its  diplomatic  engage- 
ment was  just  as  extensive:  through  the 
1980's  America  backed  its  bid  for  world  influ- 
ence with  more  than  $16  billion  in  foreign  aid 
each  year.  And  American  businesses  were 
selling  their  products  and  services  world- 
wide. 
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Its  course,  Americans  are  facing 
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nlAOES:  POPULAR  CULTURE  WIDELY 
INFLUENCED 

For  itost  Americans  It  will  be  difficult  to 
forget  he  cold  war's  pervasive  influence  on 
Americ  in  entertainment  and  culture.  Cold 
th  mes  were  the  subject  of  uncounted 
pop  songs,  art  work  and  more.  Many 
most   indelible   Images   came   from 
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itar  Trek  VI,"  playing  in  theaters 

tl  e  Klingon  empire  is  in  collapse,  and 

chancellor,    not    coincidentally    named 

wants  to  make  peace,  meaning  "an 

almost  70  years  of  unremitting  hos- 

tliat  the  Klingon  empire  can  no  longer 

as  the  character  Spock  observes. 

Nicholas  Meyer,  the  film's  director,  said 

Nimoy,  who  plays  Spock,  proposed 

In  1990,  just  as  the  Berlin  wall  was 

saying:  "The  Kllngons  have  always 

stand-in   for   the  Russians.   What 

Berlin  wall  coming  down  in  space?" 

the  Star  Trek  film,  as  in  American 

life,    the    prospect    of    losing    an 

leaves  the  leaders  fearful  and  uncer- 


used  to  hating  Kllngons,"  William 
as  Captain  Kirk,  mutters  wistfully. 

LEOApY:  OIVINO  UP  SECRECY  IS  HARD  TO  DO 

Wher  Steven  Garflnkel  delivers  a  lecture 
to  Fed  iral  security  professionals,  he  begrins 
by  she  MTlng  them  a  slide  that  invariably 
leaves  hem  perplexed. 

Mr.  <  rarfinkel  is  director  of  the  Informa- 
tion S(  curity  Oversight  Office,  the  Federal 
agency  that  coordinates  Government  policy 
on  clat  Bifled  documents.  Late  last  year,  he 
turned  to  his  slide  as  he  spoke  to  a  gathering 
of  Def(  nse  Department  security  specialists 
at  a  tn  ining  seminar  in  Richmond,  Va. 

It  lis  «d  the  names  of  12  Government  agen- 
cies in'  olved  in  intelligence  or  security  pol- 
icy, in(  ludlng  the  Central  Intelligence  Agen- 
cy. th<  National  Security  Agency,  the  De- 
fense Intelligence  Agency  and  Mr. 
Garfinl  lel's  own  office. 

Whj  t  do  all  these  agencies  have  in  com- 
mon?" be  asked. 


"They're  all  defense-  or  security-related," 
one  man  shouted.  "All  of  them  were  formed 
after  World  War  n,"  offered  another.  But 
these  were  not  the  answers  Mr.  Garflnkel 
was  after. 

With  some  coaxing,  he  finally  led  his  audi- 
ence to  the  response  he  wanted:  All  of  the 
agencies  were  products  of  the  cold  war. 
Across  the  room  members  of  the  audience 
nodded. 

Then  came  Mr.  Garfinkel's  next  question: 
"With  the  cold  war  over,  which  ones  can  we 
get  rid  of?" 

"They  didn't  have  any  suggestions  for  de- 
leting any  of  them,"  Mr.  Garfinkel  recalled. 

As  Mr.  Garfinkel  and  others  attest,  the 
cold  war  gave  birth  to  a  Government  culture 
of  secrecy  and  clandestine  activity  that  had 
never  existed  before  to  any  great  degree,  ex- 
cept in  wartime. 

Before  the  cold  war,  the  nation  did  not 
even  have  a  formal  system  for  classifying 
documents,  though  some  agencies  did  keep 
secrets.  Today,  however.  Government  offi- 
cials classify  almost  seven  million  docu- 
ments a  year — so  many  that  Washington  has 
an  agency  to  coordinate  policy  for  keeping 
secrets. 

But  with  the  cold  war's  end,  some  people 
are  asking  whether  all  this  secrecy  is  still 
needed.  In  July,  the  Federation  of  American 
Scientists  began  publishing  the  Secrecy  and 
Government  Bulletin,  declaring  in  its  first 
edition  that  "in  the  cold  war  era,  secrecy 
driven  by  fear  and  the  politics  of  superpower 
rivalry  became  deeply  imbedded  in  national 
affairs  and  led  to  serious  political,  moral,  fi- 
nancial and  environmental  abuses. 

"The  end  of  the  cold  war  provides  an  un- 
surpassed opportunity  to  rectify  this  prob- 
lem," it  added. 

The  bulletin's  editor,  Steven  Aftergood, 
said  that  government  secrecy  had  often  pre- 
vented Congress  and  the  public  from  "paying 
attention  to  abuses,  wasted  money,  failed 
programs"  and  that  "a  whole  realm  of  gov- 
ernment is  beyond  any  pretense  of  demo- 
cratic decision-making." 

Some  in  Congress  are  arguing  the  same 
case.  Late  last  year,  speaking  about  one  area 
of  classified  data.  Representative  George  E. 
Brown  Jr.,  a  California  Democrat,  com- 
plained that  "what  is  totally  stupid  is  that 
we  have  a  classification  system  which  per- 
sists in  perpetuating  the  fiction  that  this 
material  is  secret  and  that  such  a  fiction 
contributes  to  our  national  security." 

But  even  with  the  cold  war  over,  Mr. 
Aftergood,  Mr.  Garfinkel  and  others  say  the 
Government  has  offered  no  plans  to  reduce 
the  number  of  materials  stamped  secret  each 
year. 

"I  think  it's  fair  to  say  that  no  one's  talk- 
ing yet  about  changing  anything,"  Mr. 
Garfinkel  said.  "It  looks  like  this  cold  war 
institution  is  going  to  be  institutionalized 
beyond  the  cold  war." 

EDUCA'nON:  NEED  FOR  CHANGE  18  LONG 
OVERDUE 

When  Allen  Barrow  was  teaching  high 
school  seniors  in  suburban  Washington  in 
the  1950's  and  '60s,  "everybody  expected  So- 
viet missiles,"  he  said,  adding,  "At  times 
there  was  a  lot  of  fear." 

The  school  system  helped  feed  that  fear. 
Like  thousands  of  other  teachers  across  the 
country.  Mr.  Barrow  showed  his  students 
films  about  the  enemy.  He  particularly  re- 
members one  "called  'Against  the  Wall.'  I 
think  In  black  and  white,  about  the  purges  of 
Stalin,  the  millions  of  people  executed." 

Mr.  Driscoll,  one  of  his  former  students, 
had  no  trouble  recalling  that  film. 

"They  lined  up  people  in  front  of  ditches 
and  shot  them,"  he  said.  "It  was  real  news- 


reel  film.  I  remember  the  hats  flying.  And  I 
thought,  "This  is  the  way  the  Russians 
act!"  " 

Mr.  Barrow  believes  the  cold  war  was  a 
boon  to  education,  in  some  ways,  because  it 
made  his  students  "more  aware  that  things 
that  go  on  way  over  there  are  going  to  affect 
us  here."  He  and  others  also  noted  that  it 
gave  an  unquestioned  boost  to  certain  sub- 
ject areas,  such  as  science  and  engineering, 
particularly  after  the  Soviet  Union  launched 
Sputnik  in  1957,  the  first  man-made  earth 
satellite. 

But  other  educators  point  to  darker  effects 
as  well. 

As  the  rhetoric  of  the  cold  war— "good 
guys  and  bad  guys,"  filtered  into  the  class 
room,  said  Theodore  Sizer,  a  professor  of 
education  at  Brown  University,  "study  of 
Japan  or  Asia  was  limited."  while  academic 
attention  was  lavished  on  the  Soviet  Union. 
For  that,  he  said.  America  is  now  paying  a 
price. 

Marc  Tucker,  president  of  the  National 
Center  on  Education  and  the  Economy,  has 
been  studying  not  just  America's  schools  but 
those  of  countries  whose  students  usually 
score  much  better  by  generally  accepted 
international  standards  of  measurement. 
Among  them  are  schools  in  Germany  and 
Japan.  The  difference,  he  says,  goes  back  to 
America's  view  of  itself  in  the  cold  war's 
first  decade 

The  United  States  ended  World  War  n  the 
globe's  unquestioned  leader,  the  only  nation 
to  enter  the  postwar  era  at  full  Industrial  ca- 
pacity and  In  possession  of  nuclear  weapons. 
As  a  result,  from  1945  into  the  late  1950'8  "we 
were  enormously  confident  in  our  economic 
institutions,  and  in  our  social  structure,  in- 
cluding the  schools,"  Mr.  Tucker  observed, 
while  the  Germans  and  the  Japanese,  and  to 
some  extent  other  Europeans,  had  to  rebuild. 

"But  what  Is  only  now  becoming  apparent 
is  that  World  Wsir  II  led  to  a  fundamental  re- 
structuring of  the  world  economy,"  he 
added,  alluding  to  the  growing  global  trade 
of  increasingly  high-technology  products. 
The  Germans,  Japanese  and  others  restruc- 
tured their  societies,  including  their  school 
systems,  to  suit.  But  American  education 
stuck  to  a  pattern  that  was  largely  set  early 
in  this  century. 

"We  drifted,"  Mr.  Sizer  said.  "We  were  so 
damned  focused  on  Russia  that  we  never 
faced  up  to  the  changing  economic  reality." 

"There  were  important  exceptions,"  he 
said,  "but  in  general  American  education  un- 
derwent a  mindless  continuation  of  the  ex- 
isting system." 

DIRECTION:  FEAR  GIVING  WAY  TO  NEW  CONCERNS 

Dr.  Lifton  and  his  staff  at  the  Center  on 
Violence  and  Human  Survival  have  been 
monitoring  the  views  of  selected  clusters  of 
people  on  broad  national  issues  for  many 
years.  But  his  current  study,  begun  before 
the  cold  war  ended,  came  up  with  a  result 
that  surprised  him. 

About  80  people  from  different  social  back- 
grounds in  the  New  York  area  were  inter- 
viewed in  depth  starting  in  1967,  and  at  the 
beginning  "the  fear  of  nuclear  war  we  en- 
countered was  fairly  widespread,"  he  said, 
adding,  "They  spoke  of  a  holocaust,  the  end 
of  the  world." 

But  Charles  B.  Strozier,  co-director  of  Dr. 
Lifton's  center,  said  that  by  1990  "we  began 
to  note  how  that  imagery  was  changing: 
Rather  than  fear  of  nuclear  war.  people 
began  offering  environmental  images,  fear  of 
the  greenhouse  effect,  the  ozone  layer  and 
Chernobyl  as  dangers  to  the  future." 

Out  of  that.  Dr.  Lifton  said.  Americans  ap- 
pear to  be  turning  their  concern  away  from 


mortal  enemies  toward  dangerous  social 
problems  instead. 

But  In  the  view  of  John  Mack,  a  psycholo- 
gist, it  may  not  be  so  easy  for  the  nation's 
leaders  to  follow. 

Dr.  Mack  is  founding  director  of  the  Center 
of  Psychological  Studies  in  the  Nuclear  Age 
at  Harvard  University.  His  studies  convince 
him  that  In  America,  the  cold  war  greatly 
exaggerated  the  human  tendency  "to  judge 
ourselves  by  who  we  are  and  who  we  are 
not — male  or  female,  good  guy  or  bad  guy, 
American  or  Russian." 

That  need,  Dr.  Mack  says,  is  a  central  fea- 
ture of  the  human  psyche,  and  it  grew  far 
stronger  because  the  other  side  was  poised  to 
strike  with  nuclear  arms. 

For  the  last  40  yesu-s,  America's  leaders 
have  played  on  that,  he  said.  But  now.  with 
the  new  era,  how  will  the  nation's  leaders 
cope  when  "they  can't  find  a  reliable  enemy 
to  mobilize  the  nation  any  longer?"  he  asks. 

With  the  enemy  at  last  removed.  Dr.  Sizer 
wonders  whether  America  can  "be  driven  by 
a  sense  of  our  own  ideals"  without  the  addi- 
tional Impetus  of  fear  of  annihilation. 

Or,  as  Dr.  Mack  asks,  will  the  nation's 
leaders  create  new  enemies  instead?  "Will  we 
fall  back."  he  wonders,  "to  the  old  easy  way 
of  divide  and  blame,  mobilize  the  people  out 
of  fear?" 

That  is  the  looming  question  of  America's 
new  age. 
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DIRTY  LITTLE  SECRET  ON  PAGE 
25 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Mazzoli).  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  North  Da- 
kota [Mr.  Doroan]  is  recogmized  for  60 
minutes. 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  have  heard  a  lot  of  discus- 
sion about  the  President's  budget,  and 
this  is  probably  an  8-  or  10-pound  docu- 
ment with  1,400  pages,  full  of  facts  and 
flgiires,  and  uninteresting  statistics. 
But  there  is  a  dirty  little  secret  on 
page  25  that  I  want  to  show  my  col- 
leagues and  tell  the  country  about 
today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  page  25  is  the  first  table 
that  says:  "Outlays,  Revenues  and 
Deficits."  In  other  words,  this  is  the 
President's  spending  plan  for  this  year 
and  the  next  5  years. 

Here  is  what  President  Bush,  a  con- 
servative, wants  next  year  and  in  the 
coming  5  years:  "Here's  what  I  want  in 
spending  revenue  and  deficits,"  and  he 
says,  "In  this  year,  this  budget  year,  I 
propose  a  deficit  of  $399.4  billion." 

That  is  kind  of  surprising,  but  it  is 
not  nearly  as  surprising  as  the  fact 
that,  in  order  to  get  to  that  figure,  the 
President  ignored  the  law. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  law  requires,  and  I 
know  because  I  wrote  it  and  it  got 
passed  here  in  this  Congress,  requires 
the  President  to  back  out  the  surplus 
in  Social  Security  when  he  computes 
the  deficit.  Why?  Because,  when  we  col- 
lect a  Social  Security  tax,  we  are  col- 
lecting a  little  more  than  now  is  nec- 
essary this  year  for  Social  Security  be- 
cause we  know  that  20  to  25  years  from 


now  we  are  going  to  need  some  money 
saved  up  because  that  is  when  we  are 
going  to  have  trouble.  We  are  going  to 
have  the  smallest  number  of  workers 
supporting  the  largest  number  of  re- 
tired people.  So  we  decided  to  save  for 
the  future  and  create  a  surplus  each 
year  in  Social  Security. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  doing  that. 
The  law  requires  that  the  President 
cannot  use  that  surplus  to  reduce  the 
Federal  deficit.  That  is  what  the  law 
requires. 

The  President,  in  this  document, 
says,  "I  don't  care  about  the  law; 
doesn't  matter  to  me."  He  says  to  us, 
"The  deficit  this  year  is  going  to  be 
$399  billion,"  but  this  year  there  will  be 
a  $74  billion  surplus  in  Social  Security, 
and  he  used  that  surplus  to  reduce  the 
real  deficit  to  get  $399  billion.  In  fact, 
the  real  deficit  this  fiscal  year  is  going 
to  be  $473  billion. 

Now  what  does  the  President  propose 
from  this  year  on?  Well,  he  proposes 
the  same  approach:  Use  the  Social  Se- 
curity surplus— which  is  grand  theft, 
my  colleagues— to  reduce  the  Federal 
budget  deficit. 

So,  I  will  correct  his  numbers,  as  he 
should  have,  as  the  law  required  him  to 
do,  and  read  the  numbers  for  my  col- 
leagues. 

Next  year,  the  Federal  budget  operat- 
ing deficit  he  proposes,  this  conserv- 
ative, is  $442  billion  out  of  balance.  The 
next  year  after.  $318  billion;  the  year 
after  that.  $315  billion;  the  year  after 
that,  1996,  $322  billion;  and  in  1997,  $344 
billion.  Two  point  two  trillion  dollars 
in  added  deficits  is  what  this  President 
proposes  in  this  budget;  $2.2  trillion  in 
6  years.  That  is  $366  billion  a  year,  $1 
billion  a  day,  7  days  a  week,  all  year 
long,  that  we  are  going  to  spend  that 
we  do  not  have. 

Now  that  is  what  this  President  pro- 
poses. This  President  gives  us  a  docu- 
ment and  says,  "Here's  my  document. 
It's  my  fiscal  plan  for  the  future  of  the 
country." 

Do  my  colleagues  know  what  this 
document  says?  It  says,  "I  surrender  on 
fiscal  policy."  This  is  the  most  out- 
rageous surrender  on  fiscal  policy  in 
the  history  of  this  country.  They  ought 
to  be  ashamed  of  themselves  for  send- 
ing this  kind  of  blueprint  down  to  Con- 
gress. And  Congress  ought  to  be 
ashamed  of  itself  if  it  decides  to  follow 
this  nonsense. 

Mr.  Sjwaker,  if  this  country  does  not 
get  its  act  together  and  reconcile  what 
it  spends  with  what  it  raises  and  starts 
getting  rid  of  these  crippling  deficits, 
we  do  not  have  a  future. 

Why  are  people  losing  confidence  in 
this  country?  Because  our  economy 
rides  on  a  cushion  of  confidence,  and, 
when  we  spend  $1  billion  a  day  we  do 
not  have,  people  know  that  we  are 
spending  tomorrow's  money  and  mort- 
gaging our  country's  future.  We  will  re- 
store the  confidence  that  the  American 
people  have  in  this  country  and  in  our 


Government  when  we  get  a  President 
that  is  honest  and  a  Congress  with  a 
little  courage  to  follow  good  leader- 
ship. Until  and  unless  that  happens,  we 
are  not  going  to  restore  confidence  in 
the  direction  this  country  is  moving. 

Now,  I  have  said  what  I  think  about 
this  budget.  I  hope  Congress  takes  this 
budget  and  exposes  its  depressing  se- 
cret on  page  25  for  what  it  is  worth, 
and  I  hope  Congress  will  move  in  a  dif- 
ferent direction,  toward  lower  budget 
deficits. 

One  way  or  another,  this  country 
needs  leadership,  and,  if  it  fails  to  get 
leadership,  it  will  be  mortgaging  its  fu- 
ture. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Roth]. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
Doroan],  my  friend,  for  yielding.  I 
share  his  concerns  about  the  deficit.  I 
think  that  we  absolutely  have  to  do 
something  about  it.  and  we  can  do 
something  on  the  floor  of  this  Con- 
gress, because  the  President  cannot 
buy  a  pencil  unless  we  give  him  the 
permission  to  do  so. 

But  I  think  I  have  got  the  solution. 
As  my  colleague  knows,  for  38  consecu- 
tive years  the  House  has  been  run  by 
the  Democrat  Party,  and  the  Demo- 
crats can  say  no  to  anything  in  that 
budget. 

But  the  question  I  have  is  this:  My 
friend  from  North  Dakota,  we  talk 
about  leadership.  The  President  the 
other  night  from  that  podium  asked 
the  Congress  to  give  him  the  line-item 
veto.  Are  you  going  to  vote  to  give  him 
the  line-item  veto? 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  appreciate  the  comments  of 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Roth]. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  one  of  those  Demo- 
crats who  believes  that  we  ought  to 
have  a  line-item  veto.  I  do  not  think  it 
would  make  a  whit  of  difference  in  the 
deficit,  even  though  I  would  vote  to 
give  the  President  the  line-item  veto. 
What  difference  would  it  make  to  a 
President  that  sends  this  stuff  down  to 
Congress  that  says,  "For  this  year  and 
the  next  6,  I  want  to  spend  a  billion 
dollars  a  day  I  do  not  have,  and  I  want 
to  go  to  New  Hampshire  and  claim  I'm 
a  conservative"? 

What  a  crazy  quiltwork  of  contradic- 
tory policy  for  the  future  of  this  coun- 
try. 

Now  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Roth]  says  the  President  cannot 
buy  a  pencil  without  this  Congress' 
permission.  There  are  three  steps  in 
the  budget  process:  No.  1,  the  President 
by  law  sends  this  to  Congress,  this  is 
his  leadership:  No.  2,  Congress  passes 
the  appropriations  bills;  and  No.  3,  the 
President  must  sign  or  veto  them,  and 
the  President's  pen,  that  pencil  or  pen 
the  President  has,  is  worth  two-thirds 
of  all  the  votes  on  both  sides  of  the 
body. 
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Yes,  it  Is  the  President's  fault,  and, 
yes,  it  is  Congress'  fault.  But  this  is 
not  lei  idershlp  coming  from  the  Presi- 
dent, i  nd  this  country  deserves  decent 
leader  hip  on  fiscal  policy. 

One  way  or  another  we  have  got  to 
resolve  this  deficit  problem  because 
this  cc  untry  does  not  have  a  future  un- 
less W5  get  our  spending  priorities  in 
order  i  ind  stop  these  crippling  deficits. 
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CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


i  .DVICE  TO  THE  PRIVILEGED 
ORDERS 

The  Speaker  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Gonzalez]  is 
for  60  minutes. 
30NZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
election  by  the  majority  of  the 
Caucus  to  the  chalrman- 
the  Conunlttee  on  Banking,  Fi- 
md  Urban  Affairs,  before  which, 
SOI  le  10  years,  I  had  been  the  rank- 
mqmber  of  the  committee,  and  over 
of  my  privileged  service  in 
30  years  and  some  4  to  5 
I  have  belonged  to  the  Bank- 
Cohimlttee.  So,  when  I  assumed  the 
I  promised  my  col- 
that  I  would  give  them  timely 
ccjisequential  reports  as  to  the  ac- 
of  the  committee's  set  agenda 
mder  my  direction.  I  said  at  the 
hough,  "I  think  in  a  cynical 
hose  words  are  lost,"  and  I  have 
felt  that  the  power  of  a  chair- 
inherent  only  really  one  way, 
is  the  power  to  set  the  agenda, 
coxirse;  offer  the  leadership  in 
words.  After  that,  the  rest  under 
es,  if  faithfully  followed,  as  they 
ii  itended  to  be  democratically. 
i  roll  call  is  ordered,  the  chair- 
rote  is  just  one.  and  that  is  it. 
in  the  30  years  I  have  observed 
chairmen  before  me,  and  I  ob- 
served] very  keenly,  and  I  saw  the  con- 
sequer  ces  of  trying  to  abort  that  pro- 
cedure or  divert  from  the  democratic 
proces  jes,  and  over  those  30  years  I 
look  I  ack  and  see  what  were  the  re- 
sults, pure,  they  exercise  power. 
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Theije  are  some  lobbyists  today  and 
editors  and  trade  press  that 
This    chairman    is    too    demo- 
'  astoundingly.  This  is  what  was 
I  a  Washington  Post  story  about 
and  in  several   of  the 
trade  publications  who  have 
itiore  prone  to  say  that  I  am  bi- 
)r  that,  they  do  not  use  the  word 
or  anything,  but  they  use 
word,  a  synonym,  to  describe 
of  a  man  that  does  not  cut  his 
accordance  with  the  traditions 
this  place  or  in  many  other  leg- 
centers.  That  is  that  I  do  not 
ftindraisers  in  Washington. 

to  refrain  from  accepting  or  at 
limiting  any  kind  of  contribution, 
it  is  back  home,  from  any  par- 
entity  or  association  or  individ- 
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ual  who  has  any  business  or  is  likely  to 
with  any  type  of  committee  activity 
which  I  may  have  been  assigned  to. 
That  is  about  it.  It  Is  just  something 
that  I  resolved  as  a  matter  of  policy 
long  before  I  came  to  the  Congress 
when  I  served  in  the  State  senate  of 
Texas,  and  believe  it  or  not,  where  it 
started,  3  years  on  the  city  council. 

If  anybody  thinks,  any  of  my  col- 
leagues think,  because  I  have  been 
privileged  to  serve  on  all  three  levels, 
that  virtue  is  in  close  proximity  to  the 
locality,  let  me  disabuse  their  minds.  If 
the  spotlight  has  been  or  has  been  or 
would  be  on  those  local  doings  and 
their  intricate  relationships  with  the 
power  structure  in  those  cities  and 
other  elements,  why,  you  would  have 
more  scandalous  reporting  than  any- 
thing you  read  about  on  the  national 
level.  That  is  the  way  it  is. 

Cynics  thought  that  when  I  said  the 
only  real  power  that  I  think  I  have  a 
right  to  exercise  is  the  power  to  set  the 
course  and  set  the  agenda,  that  of 
course  has  not  pleased  some.  Some 
were  dissatisfied  last  year  because  they 
felt  I  had  been  too  active,  and  others 
because  I  had  called  the  shots  as  I  saw 
them,  and  It  happened  to  be  those 
shots  I  called  were  based  on  testimony 
that  was  freely  given  before  the  com- 
mittee and  it  reflected  in  other  sectors. 
So  there  was  no  way  that  I  could  avoid 
that  and  give  the  accounting  that  I 
have  promised  my  colleagues. 

Today  I  rise  in  order  to  continue.  In 
fact,  the  last  time,  which  was  several 
months  ago.  It  was  in  connection  with 
this  subject  matter. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Yes;  I  will  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ROTH.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding.  Allow  me  to  tell  him  that 
while  I  belong  to  this  side  of  the  aisle, 
to  the  other  party,  and  am  of  a  dif- 
ferent political  persuasion,  I  would 
compliment  the  chairman  of  the  Bank- 
ing Committee,  because  of  all  of  the 
Members  he  is  probably  the  most  fair 
chairman  we  have  in  the  House.  I  serve 
on  the  Banking  Committee  with  him. 

What  I  like  more  than  his  conscien- 
tious job  that  he  is  doing,  I  wish  the 
House  had  listened  to  the  gentleman 
over  the  years  and  we  would  not  have 
the  S&L  mess.  The  American  taxpayer 
would  have  been  saved  billions,  and  I 
appreciate  that. 

I  think  the  gentleman  would  agree 
with  me  that  he  does  come  under  the 
heading  of  that  time-honored  term, 
that  honored  term  of  Texas,  as  a  mav- 
erick. I  would  say  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  probably  is  a  maverick. 

We  do  have  a  lot  of  work  on  the 
Banking  Committee.  The  question  that 
I  would  have  of  the  chairman  is,  of  all 
of  the  issues,  and  there  is  no  commit- 
tee more  important  than  the  Banking 
Committee  to  this  House,  of  all  of  the 
issues  before  the  Banking  Committee, 
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what  is  the  key  issue  we  have  to  ad- 
dress? We  have  so  many  of  them. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Let  me  thank  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin [Mr.  Roth]  for  his  very  kind  and 
generous  remarks,  which  he  has  always 
expressed,  in  all  truthfulness,  and  for 
which  I  am  very  grateful. 

We  may  belong  to  different  sections 
of  the  political  spectrum,  and  we  may 
also  have  perhaps  different  views  on 
some  of  the  issues,  but  to  answer  that 
question  at  this  point  would  give  rise 
to  a  little  difficulty  inasmuch  as  we 
have  what  I  would  say  are  more  imme- 
diate issues  that  are  not  even  being 
discussed.  There  seems  to  be  no  percep- 
tion as  to  the  gravity,  the  extent,  the 
depth,  the  spread  of  the  complicated 
problem  that  faces  us  just  in  the  finan- 
cial world. 

The  very  much  unique  American  de- 
posit insurance  system,  nobody  even 
mentions  It,  but  the  need  for  reform 
there  has  been  long  overdue  because  it 
has  been  distorted.  Certainly  the  con- 
erressional  Intent  has  long  ago  been 
corrupted.  You  cannot  have  S3  plus 
trillion  of  Insured  funds  in  the  com- 
mercial banking  system  alone  and  have 
an  insolvent  Insurance  fund  without 
saying  that  it  would  be  quite  difficult 
to  tell  the  people  the  truth,  and  that  is 
that  the  Government  could  keep  its 
pledge  as  far  as  Insuring  at  a  given  mo- 
ment. To  me  that  would  be  No.  1. 

We  tried,  in  all  fairness,  and  I  weis 
able  to  work  with  the  ranking  minor- 
ity member,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Wylie],  In  the  three  or  four  at- 
tempts we  made  during  the  markup  on 
last  year's  banking  bill  to  have  a  re- 
form. It  was  a  start.  At  least  it  would 
reduce  the  exposure  of  that  fund  as  it 
has  been  allowed  to  Improperly. 

On  top  of  that,  we  have  reached  a 
point  of  conjunction  in  our  Nation's 
history  where  things  have  built  up  over 
30  years  that  are  not  going  to  be  re- 
solved overnight.  There  is  no  quick 
push-button  answer  that  I  can  find.  It 
is  complicated,  just  like  the  problem 
that  built  up  over  these  three  decades 
has  been  complicated. 

Against  that  backdrop  we  have  the 
economic  situation  of  the  country.  The 
banking  system  cannot  thrive  if  the 
economy  is  not,  and  vice  versa,  so  that 
our  challenge  Is  great. 

I  want  to  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Roth]  for  his  willing- 
ness to  serve  on  the  committee  in  these 
difficult  times.  I  do  not  know  how 
much  political  mileage  there  is  in 
being  constantly  recorded  as  having  to 
do  what  seems  to  be  absolutely  nec- 
essary, and  that  is  to  provide  the  nec- 
essary funds  to  ensure  the  at  least  tem- 
porary actuarial  soundness  of  the 
banking  and  Insurance  fund. 

Now,  I  do  not  follow  Member's  indi- 
vidual records,  so  I  am  not  prepared  to 
say  how  the  gentleman  voted,  but  I  do 
know  that  he  has  been  one  of  the  bet- 
ter attending  members  of  the  conmilt- 
tee.  and  that  I  appreciate. 
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If  the  gentleman  will  forgive  me,  I 
am  going  to  divert  to  stick  to  the  issue 
on  hand,  because  it  is  a  rather  lengthy 
presentation. 

In  1975  I  was  not  anjrwhere  near  the 
top  of  the  structure  of  the  Committee 
on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs, but  back  home  I  soon  discovered 
a  very  disturbing  and  troubling  pattern 
Involving  international  flow  of  money 
that  was  not  accounted  for  by  anybody. 
That  was  beginning  to  filter  into  the 
safety  and  soundness  of  some  of  the  fi- 
nancial institutions,  such  as  a  couple 
of  S&L's  and  one  or  two  banks. 

I  persuaded,  with  a  lot  of  effort,  to  fi- 
nally get  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee that  had  jurisdiction  to 
come  to  San  Antonio,  my  hometown, 
and  hold  2  days  of  hearings.  As  a  result 
of  those  hearings  we  did  uncover  some 
very  disturbing  facts.  I  got  the  com- 
pliments of  the  stable  and  long-time 
members  of  the  financial  community, 
because  they  also  had  been  apprehen- 
sive. 

It  was  not  until  3  years  later  that  we 
got,  in  1978,  the  first  international 
banking  law  enacted.  It  took  3  years. 
Then  it  was  inadequate  from  the  begin- 
ning. It  was  difficult.  If  it  is  difficult 
today,  you  can  imagine  how  much 
more  difficult  it  was  In  1978.  Anyway, 
it  was  a  beginning. 

With  great  distress  I  noticed  through 
the  years  that  some  of  the  individuals 
that  we  had  brought  out  in  the  course 
of  those  hearings,  for  instance,  one 
from  the  State  of  Louisiana,  were  later 
involved  in  what  we  call  now  the  S&L 
scandals,  so  that  there  is  always  cause 
and  effect  in  these  areas. 

D  1240 

What  I  wanted  to  say  though  is  that 
the  gentleman  is  quite  correct.  At  the 
bottom  of  almost  every  event  in  human 
history  and  modern  history,  not  only 
in  our  country  but  throughout  the 
world.  Is  finances. 

It  is  interesting  to  note,  my  col- 
leagues, that  the  day  the  hostages  held 
in  Iran  so  atrociously,  an  event  that 
had  not  happened  since  before  the  Mid- 
dle Ages,  where  you  had  that  kind  of 
hostage  of  diplomatic  emissaries,  when 
they  were  released  on  January  20,  1981, 
they  were  released  after  a  Federal  Re- 
serve official  in  New  York,  in  New 
York,  in  the  New  York  bank,  pressed  a 
button  and  released  several  billion  dol- 
lars in  London  to  the  folks  in  Iran. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  this  last 
release  happened  after  a  payment  was 
made,  which  had  been  for  some  time 
disputed.  We  were  supposed  to  have  had 
an  international  commission  adju- 
dicating or  presiding  over  these  claims, 
but  I  think  the  cause  and  effect  there 
is  very  obvious. 

What  I  do  not  think  our  folks  in  the 
United  States  have  ever  gotten  is  a  full 
and  complete  report  of  all  of  those  fi- 
nancial dilemmas  that  led  to  the  tak- 
ing of  the  hostages.  It  involved  about 


10  billion  dollars'  worth  of  banking  in- 
vestments from  the  United  States. 

In  any  event,  it  is  sad  to  think  that 
at  this  moment  that  I  speak  we  have 
somewhere  around  $800  billion  in  this 
country  in  foreign  money,  inter- 
national money,  and  nobody  really 
knows  how  to  keep  track  of  it  right 
now.  even  after  the  amendments  that 
we  passed  this  last  year  out  of  the 
House  on  November  27.  and  then  the 
conference  report,  and  finally  signed  by 
the  President  sometime  after  that. 

We  are  the  only  country  of  any  size 
or  Industrial  worth  that  does  not  have 
anything  like  a  screening  board.  Even 
Canada  has  one.  We  do  not  have  any 
monitoring  or  regulatory  power  to 
oversee  this,  or  even  a  little  chunk  of 
it,  and  $800  billion  is  a  lot  of  money. 
Not  all  of  it  is  legitimate,  but  just  a 
chunk  of  it  is  highly  leverageable.  It 
can  be  leveraged  in  a  matter  of  min- 
utes electronically  to  such  things  as 
drug  money  laundering. 

I  can  assure  you  what  I  have  been 
saying  for  over  20  years  that  the  kind 
of  crime,  particularly  drugs  and  all 
that  goes  with  it,  would  not  be  possible 
in  our  country  unless  there  was  a  tie-in 
between  that  particular  criminal  ele- 
ment, the  otherwise  political  or  offi- 
cialdom, and  the  financial  or  business 
sector. 

So  today  we  have  over  25  percent  of 
our  total  financial  or  banking  assets 
that  are  owned  by  foreign  entities. 

The  difficulty  here  is  to  try  to  con- 
vey even  to  our  regulators  how  dif- 
ferent it  is  when  any  of  these  banks 
that  are  called  international  banks  are 
headquartered  in  the  United  States, 
and  then  charter  agencies  in  several  of 
the  other  States,  which  agencies  are 
chartered  by  State  banking  commis- 
sions. 

What  Is  not  realized  is  that  every  one 
of  those  banks  are  State-owned.  The 
one  I  am  going  to  speak  of,  which  I 
want  to  give  this  background  for  un- 
derstanding on,  is  one  that  is  owned  by 
the  Italian  Government. 

For  a  year  and  a  half,  in  fact,  it  has 
been  a  year  and  a  half  that  we  first  had 
hearings  by  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Finance  and  Urban  Affairs,  on  the 
activities  of  the  Banca  Nazionale  del 
Lavoro,  or  the  BNL,  in  the  United 
States. 

In  the  course  of  that  investigation  we 
have  learned  that  BNL  provided  over  $4 
billion  in  what  appears  to  be  illicit 
loans  to  the  Government  of  Iraq.  While 
about  half  of  these  loans  went  to  pur- 
chase food  commodities,  it  is  less  well- 
known  that  about  half  was  used  to  fi- 
nance Iraq's  efforts  to  build  a  self-suffi- 
cient military  industry,  an  Industry 
that  could  build  missiles,  one  that 
came  close  to  developing  nuclear  arms, 
one  that  did  produce  chemical  weap- 
ons, one  that  could  build  a  super  gun 
capable  of  unprecedented  range,  as  well 
as  produce  conventional  weapons. 

I  have  taken  this  time  to  report,  as  I 
have  promised  and  repeat  that  I  prom- 


ised, on  these  activities  of  the  commit- 
tee and  its  findings. 

Last  fall  in  a  report  to  Congress  the 
President  reported  that  no  United 
States  company  contributed  directly  to 
Iraq's  conventional  or  nonconventional 
weapons  capability.  In  fact,  however, 
Iraq  operated  an  extensive  clandestine 
procurement  network  that  obtained 
critical  financing  through  the  BNL  and 
that  operated  in  this  country  to  pro- 
cure United  States  technology  and 
know-how  for  Iraqi  weapons  programs. 

I  have  written  the  President  to  ad- 
vise him  of  this  finding  and  to  ask  that 
he  cooperate  fully  in  our  efforts  to  de- 
velop all  of  the  facts.  Unfortunately, 
the  committee  has  met  with  many  ob- 
stacles in  its  efforts  to  determine  how 
Iraq  used  BNL  and  other  sources  in  this 
country  to  develop  important  military 
technology. 

Despite  the  unfortunate  obstacles,  we 
have  learned  a  great  deal.  I  hope  that 
President  Bush  will  now  order  com- 
plete cooperation  as  we  seek  to  deter- 
mine the  full  facts.  I  hope  also  that  the 
President  will  issue  a  report  of  his  own 
correcting  the  report  sent  to  the  Con- 
gress last  year. 

We  know  and  have  documentation 
and  have  had  it  since  last  year  showing 
quite  a  number  of  American  firms  and 
corporations  that  did  do  business  and 
did  afford  this  kind  of  help. 

Pending  further  study.  I  do  want  to 
describe  what  the  committee  knows 
about  the  Iraqi  procurement  network, 
how  it  operated,  and  how  United  States 
firms  directly  participated,  wittingly 
or  unwittingly,  in  the  Iraqi  effort  to 
develop  weapons  of  mass  destruction. 

But  before  this,  let  me  say  that  it 
was  not  until  1983  when  President 
Reagan  removed  Iraq  from  the  list  of 
terrorist  nations  that  the  green  slgrnal 
went  out  from  the  State  Department, 
from  the  Commerce  Department,  and 
almost  on  every  level,  to  have  substan- 
tial commercial  Intercourse  with  Iraq. 
This  was  in  1983,  and  that  started  when 
Iraq  was  removed  by  President  Reagan 
from  the  terrorist  nation  list. 

I  Intend  to  produce  a  report  on  all  of 
the  committee's  findings.  But  in  the 
meanwhile,  I  will  provide  through  this 
forum  further  information  as  war- 
ranted, beginning  today. 

Already  the  committee's  work  on 
BNL  has  resulted  in  major  legislation 
to  require  more  effective  regulation 
and  oversight  of  foreign  banks  operat- 
ing here.  That  was  because  of  last 
year's  amendments  to  the  Banking 
Act. 

However,  it  is  likely  that  more  needs 
to  be  done.  In  fact,  I  will  say  categori- 
cally it  needs  to  be  done.  I  am  In  fact 
developing  a  new  bill  that  would  en- 
courage multilateral  lending  institu- 
tions, the  World  Bank  and  others,  to 
pay  close  attention  to  the  need  to  pre- 
vent the  further  proliferation  of  sophis- 
ticated weaponry  in  countries  like  Iraq 
that  depend  on  those  institutions  for 
basic  economic  health. 
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Therifore,  this  investigative  effort 
has  iirportant  legislative  goals.  The 
Govern  nent  of  Iraq,  operating  with 
BNL  li  lancing  and  using  a  secret  pro- 
curemeot  network,  was  able  to  obtain 
assistance  through  the  E^xport-Import 
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Below  the  council,  in  what  we  might 
think  of  as  a  cabinet  department,  was 
the  Military  Industrialization  Board 
[MIB],  which  planned  and  oversaw  the 
effort.  This  board  was  in  all  likelihood 
headed  by  Hussain  Kamil,  who  is 
Saddam's  son-in-law. 

Day-by-day  operations  of  the  Min- 
istry of  Industry  and  Military  Indus- 
trialization, which  I  will  refer  to  as 
MIMI. 

MIMI  in  turn  used  a  series  of  stated- 
owned  organizations  to  buy  and  build 
the  military  power  Saddam  desired  for 
Iraq.  There  were  at  least  a  dozen  orga- 
nizations operated  by  MIMI  that 
bought  Western  technology  and  goods 
for  the  weapons  program.  It  was  MIMI 
and  its  affiliates  that  used  the  $2.1  bil- 
lion of  credit  supplied  by  Banca 
Lavoro.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  employees 
of  the  bank  met  with  Hussain  Kamil  on 
several  occasions  during  visits  to  Iraq. 
Clearly,  this  is  the  man  who  called  the 
shots  on  how  BNL  funds  were  used. 

Hussain  Kamil,  let  it  be  understood, 
had  other  functions.  Besides  heading 
the  MIB  and  MIMI  he  was  also  head  of 
the  Secret  Service  Organization  [SSO]. 
Through  this  organization,  he  set  up 
the  clandestine  technology  procure- 
ment network  that  was  essential  to 
Iraq's  success.  A  key  member  of  the  Se- 
cret Service  Organization  was  Safa  Al- 
Habobi,  who  had  direct  responsibility 
for  making  the  procurement  scheme 
work.  Safa  Al-Habobi  was  the  master- 
mind behind  MIMI's  procurement  ef- 
forts. 

Once  a  year,  the  MIB  would  set  goals. 
The  MIMI  would  ascertain  what  was 
needed  to  meet  the  targets,  and  then 
set  out  to  obtain  the  necessary  goods. 

Here  is  an  example  of  how  the  system 
operated: 

A  military  plant  in  Iraq  known  as 
the  Martyr's  Factory  needed  a  com- 
puter numerically  controlled  lathe  to 
meet  its  production  goal,  which  re- 
quired production  of  complex  machined 
metal  parts.  The  MIB  got  the  order 
from  the  factor  and  forwarded  it  to  the 
Iraqi  Embassy  in  Germany.  The  Iraqi 
Embassy  in  turn  forwarded  the  order  to 
front  companies  controlled  by  the  SSO 
in  the  United  States,  United  Kingdom, 
Germany,  and  Italy.  The  front  compa- 
nies obtained  bids,  which  were  commu- 
nicated back  to  the  arms  plant.  The 
plant  in  turn  decided  which,  if  any,  bid 
to  accept,  went  back  up  the  ladder  for 
approval  and  got  the  goods,  the  deliv- 
ery of  which  often  depended  on  BNL  fi- 
nancing. 

There  are  thousands  of  examples  of 
this  type  of  transaction. 

UNrrED  STATES  ASSISTANCE  TO  IRAQ'S  MISSILE 
PROGRAM 

The  MIMI  used  an  organization 
known  as  the  Technical  Corps  for  Spe- 
cial Projects,  or  TECO,  for  its  sophisti- 
cated missile  and  nuclear  development 
efforts.  Through  TECO,  Iraq  was  able 
to  obtain  important  United  States  help 
in  these  programs,  including  the  Con- 


dor n,  which  in  Iraq  code  was  referred 
to  as  project  395. 

The  Condor  II  apparently  started  in 
1984  as  part  of  an  effort  by  Iraq,  Egypt, 
and  Argentina  to  jointly  develop  a  mis- 
sile that  had  a  range  of  between  500  and 
1,000  kilometers. 

Argentina  was  to  provide  the  devel- 
opment of  the  production  site,  Iraq  was 
to  put  up  the  financing,  and  Egypt  was 
to  procure  the  technology.  A  consor- 
tium of  mostly  European  firms  handled 
various  portions  of  the  project.  How- 
ever, by  1987  or  early  1988,  Iraq  became 
unhappy  with  the  slow  pace  of  the 
project  and  suspicious  that  is  partners 
might  be  siphoning  off  some  of  the  bil- 
lions invested.  In  addition,  in  summer 
1988,  Abdel  Kader  Helmy  was  arrested 
in  California  for  illegally  transferring 
technology  for  the  Condor  II  to  Egypt. 
His  role  is  more  fUUy  described  in  ex- 
cerpts from  trial-related  documents 
that  I  will  include  in  the  record. 

By  1988,  Iraq  was  taking  a  much 
greater  role  in  the  Condor  II  project. 
Through  TECO,  which  remember  was  a 
MIMI  affiliate,  agreements  were  signed 
with  many  of  the  original  contractors 
who  had  worked  in  the  consortium.  At 
that  time,  TECO  assigned  the  designa- 
tion project  395  to  the  Condor  II  Pro- 
gram. 

Project  395  had  at  least  three  sites  in 
Iraq,  each  of  which  has  a  different 
function  and  its  own  project  number. 
In  addition,  a  missile  R&D  site  was 
erected  in  northern  Iraq.  Despite  all  ef- 
forts, though,  the  Condor  apparently 
was  not  mass  produced  in  time  for  the 
invaision  of  Kuwait  in  August  1990. 
However,  it  is  clear  that  much  was 
done,  and  that  BNL  loans  were  vital  to 
the  program,  and  that  numerous  West- 
ern sources,  including  companies  from 
Europe  and  the  United  States  took 
part. 

As  many  Members  know,  a  Cleveland 
company  known  as  Matrix-Churchill 
was  an  Iraqi  front  company.  TECO  was 
the  controller  of  that  company. 

To  illustrate  the  role  played  by  Ma- 
trix-Churchill, I  offer  for  the  record  a 
telex  from  TECO  to  Matrix-Churchill 
detailing  a  visit  from  a  Baghdad  dele- 
gation. The  purpose  of  the  visit  was  to 
have  TECO  employees  meet  with  over  a 
dozen  U.S.  companies  that  were  ex- 
pected to  supply  goods  to  the  Condor  II 
Program,  known  also  as  project  395, 
but  referred  to  for  purposes  of  obtain- 
ing the  goods  as  the  Badush  Dam  or 
Badush  project.  The  date  of  this  telex 
is  August  6,  1988. 

There  was  in  fact  a  dam  being  con- 
structed in  the  general  area,  but  there 
was  also  one  or  more  missile-related 
facilities  in  the  area  of  the  dam.  It  is 
certain  that  goods  supposedly  bought 
for  the  dam  were  actually  used  in  the 
missile  program.  The  committee  has 
many  shipping  documents  that  clearly 
show  the  buyer  was  TECO  and  project 
395  was  the  destination. 

Among  other  companies  that  shipped 
to  the  project  were  these: 


Mack  Truck.  Pennsylvania,  tractors, 
trucks  and  trailers; 

Lincoln  Electric,  Ohio,  welding  ma- 
chines and  supplies; 

Rotec  Industries,  Illinois,  cement 
handling  equipment; 

Hewlett  Packard.  California,  com- 
puter systems; 

EMCO  Engineering,  Massachusetts. 
water  treatment  facility 

IONICS.  Massachusetts.  water 
demlneralization  plants  and  water 
pumping  systems; 

Dresser  Construction,  Illinois,  con- 
struction equipment; 

Mundratech,  Ltd..  Illinois,  dump 
trucks; 

Caterpillar  Tractor  Co.,  Illinois,  trac- 
tors/earth movers; 

Grove  Manufacturing,  Pennsylvania, 
truck  mounted  cranes; 

IngersoU  Rand  Co..  New  Jersey,  ce- 
ment compacting  machines; 

Liebherr-America,  Virgrinia,  Liebherr 
cement  mixers  on  Mack  truck  chassis; 
and 

Mannesmann  Demag,  Illinois,  heavy 
construction  equipment. 
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The  foregoing  is  not  a  complete  com- 
pilation, just  a  sample,  since  there  are 
numerous  documents  yet  that  we  have 
to  finally  review  and  precisely  fix. 
However,  it  is  an  indication  of  how  a 
foreign  government  can  use  secret 
methods  to  obtain  important  help  for 
the  development  of  military  projects 
taking  advantage  of  our  open  market. 

Project  395  is  not  the  only  one  in- 
volved. There  are  two  other  Iraqi  mis- 
sile programs  known  as  Project  144  and 
Project  1728  that  also  obtained  United 
States  help.  These  were  Scud  related 
programs.  It  was  a  Scud  that  was 
launched  against  U.S.  troops  and  nu- 
merous other  targets  during  the  gulf 
war.  And  as  Members  will  recall,  some 
of  our  American  servicemen  and 
women  died  during  that  attack. 

The  Iraqi  network  was  also  respon- 
sible for  obtaining  technology  related 
to  more  conventional  weapons  such  as 
artillery  shells  and  artillery  pieces  as 
well  as  nuclear  weapons  related  pro- 
curement. The  Government  has  in  its 
hands  thousands  of  Matrix  Churchill 
documents,  but  it  has  not  yet  reviewed 
them.  The  hard  fact  is  there  are  not 
enough  personnel  assigned  to  do  the 
job.  But  these  are  the  documents  that 
show  clearly  what  the  Iraqi  network 
was  and  how  it  operated  as  well  as  the 
importance  of  the  BNL  financial  sup- 
port. Today  there  is  no  higher  priority 
than  to  prevent  the  spread  of  sophisti- 
cated weapons  to  countries  like  Iraq, 
and  yet  there  is  not  an  adequate  effort 
even  to  determine  what  went  wrong  in 
the  case  of  Iraq  so  that  the  lessons  can 
be  learned.  There  are  hundreds  of  cases 
in  which  the  exports  of  Iraq  required 
United  States  export  licenses.  The  ex- 
port licenses  and  documents  show  that 
the  end  user  was  often  times  an  estab- 


lishment engaged  in  military  activity. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  clear  that  Iraq  had 
little  trouble  in  getting  the  license 
from  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

Moreover,  in  the  case  of  TECO  this 
occurred  despite  the  fact  that  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  had  clear  knowledge  of 
what  CECO  was  and  what  its  purjioses 
were. 

Why  do  I  say  this?  You  might  ask, 
my  colleagues,  what  about  the  CIA?  We 
thought  this  was  our  vaunted  intel- 
ligence gathering  agency  for  which  we 
appropriate  untold  and  still  publicly 
undetermined  billions  of  dollars.  They 
knew.  And  here  is  the  pathetic  thing. 
The  intelligence  agency  served  its  pur- 
pose. It  knew  all  about  this.  But  what- 
ever it  brought  forth  was  either  ig- 
nored or  canceled  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment level  or  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce level  and  by  other  individuals 
who  had  been  involved  in  some  of  the 
commercial  and  financial  backgrounds, 
including  highly  placed  Individuals  in 
the  administration  today,  very  high, 
specifically  the  National  Security  Ad- 
viser and  the  present  Deputy  Secretary 
of  State.  He  was  even  on  a  Yugoslavian 
bank  board. 

Why  should  our  committee  have  been 
refused  so  much  of  the  documentation 
we  have  requested  all  up  auid  down  the 
line?  First,  we  had  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment under  Attorney  General 
Thomburgh  not  only  stonewall  us,  and 
I  put  the  letter  in  the  Record  some 
time  ago  in  which  he  defied  the  com- 
mittee to  continue  any  kind  of  hear- 
ings and  said,  "You  should  not  have 
any  hearings,  and  we  are  shocked  and 
disappointed  that  you  insisted  on  hav- 
ing hearings."  It  is  all  a  matter  of 
record. 

All  I  have  asked  is  here  is  the  Con- 
gress and  the  Congress  has  abdicated 
enough  in  almost  every  other  level,  and 
this  is  a  direct  consequence  of  what  we 
are  now  facing,  a  conjunction  of  vast, 
huge  dimensions  of  deeply  rooted  prob- 
lems that  have  to  do  with  the  continu- 
ing solvency  of  our  country,  our  sys- 
tem of  Government,  our  economic  and 
financial  independence.  It  is  under 
great  threat,  and  it  pains  me  to  see  a 
person  who  has  raised  his  voice  every 
one  of  these  30  years,  everyone  here,  to 
a  silent  Chamber,  but  it  is  on  the 
record.  It  is  not  what  I  am  saying  now. 
That  is  why  I  came  to  the  floor,  so  it 
would  be  on  the  record. 

Today  we  are  on  the  edge  of  a 
precipe.  I  would  go  into  what  trouble 
my  mind  and  my  soul  more  than  any- 
thing else  since  1979,  and  that  is  the 
fact  that  the  United  States,  facing  an 
almost  debauched  currency,  the  value 
of  our  dollar  has  declined  60  percent  in 
6  years.  How  can  we  continue  that? 

When  my  Members  ask  me  what  is 
the  single  thing  that  I  feel  if  I  could 
use  one  word  that  is  the  most  direly 
needed  thing  for  this  country,  I  would 
answer    with    one    word,    "solvency," 


"solvency."  We  are  bankrupt.  We  be- 
came a  debtor  nation  for  the  first  time 
since  1914  and  1985. 

And  what  did  we  hear  firom  these 
halls?  Nothing.  My  voice,  and  I  am  not 
bragging  about  it.  In  fact,  I  reluctantly 
say  this.  It  causes  no  end  of  friistration 
that  I  feel  that  it  was  the  only  voice 
since  August  1979  that  was  discussing 
such  things  as  the  European  currency 
unit,  the  ECU,  and  the  European  mone- 
tary system,  the  EMS. 

Today  when  I  say  that  the  dollar,  and 
maybe  it  is  one  man's  opinion,  but  I 
have  not  heard  anybody  of  serious  con- 
sequent dispute  me,  that  we  are  in  im- 
minent danger  of  the  dollar  being  re- 
placed as  the  international  reserve  cur- 
rency. That  sounds  like  a  lot  of  words, 
but  what  it  means  is  that  for  the  first 
time  in  our  history,  and  we  are  not  the 
only  nation  that  has  had  the  great 
privilege  to  be  able  to  pay  its  debts  in 
its  own  currency,  and  we  are  faced  with 
the  loss  of  that.  It  means  that  this 
huge,  monstrous  debt  we  have  piled  up 
on  the  governmental  level,  on  the  cor- 
porate level  which  is  as  great  as  the 
governmental  level,  and  private,  you 
and  I,  will  have  to  be  paid  back  in 
somebody  else's  currency.  Forget  about 
economic  freedom,  forget  about  our 
vaunted  standard  of  living.  Yes,  we  are 
beginning  to  worry  now.  We  are  begin- 
ning to  see  the  intractability  of  the  so- 
called  recession  which  we  said  over  a 
year  ago  would  be  intractable. 

The  whole  course  since  World  War  n 
could  have  been  charted  on  a  graph. 
But  to  what  avail  was  it  to  raise  a 
voice  over  those  lonely  years?  It  was 
like  a  coyote  out  in  the  brush  world  in 
the  Southwest  howling  to  the  Moon  at 
midnight,  and  that  is  what  I  have  often 
pictured  myself  as  doing.  But  by  golly, 
no  matter  what  criticism,  then  or  now. 
I  am  a  profoundly  grateful  man.  We 
live  in  a  cynical  world  and  so  many 
people  want  to  know  what  is  his  angle, 
and  that  is  the  trouble  today  on  almost 
every  level.  The  so-called  leaders  or 
those  who  want  to  be  leaders  want  to 
figure  out  the  angle,  not  the  problem. 
And  we  have  to  start  getting  to  digging 
out  the  problems.  We  should  have  been 
doing  that  30  ago  years  and  anticipat- 
ing. It  was  obvious  from  the  statistics 
that  show  that  as  late  as  1956  or  1955, 
but  certainly  since  the  early  1950's  our 
country  was  producing  over  80  percent 
of  the  world's  goods.  Today  it  is  not 
even  16  percent.  That  was  foreseeable. 
Certainly  we  would  know  that  the  day 
would  come  when  there  would  be  a  re- 
cuperation and  a  resurgence  of  Europe 
and  Japan.  But  we.  willy-nilly,  in  our 
smugness    and    complacency,    and    as 
Shakespeare  so  aptly  said,  when  a  na- 
tion becomes  arrogant  in  its  folly  It  be- 
comes a  laughing  stock.  What  do  you 
think  for  so  many  years  folks  outside 
the  United  States  called  us,  do  you 
think  they  called  us  Uncle  Sam?  They 
did  the  same  thing  they  did  after  World 
War  I.  We  are  Uncle  Sap,  we  are  patsy. 
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is  clear  that  Iraq  had  little 
in  getting  those  licenses.  But  if 
powerful  voices,  either  indus- 
enmeshed  with  the  political 
governmental,  who  is  going  to 
tliat? 
painfully  clear  that  the  export 
system  did  little  or  nothing 
Iraq  from  getting  the  goods 
for  its  weapons  program  even 
the  State  and  Commerce  De- 
were  adequately  informed  of 
nature  of  the  buyer, 
raq  Sanctions  Act  required  the 
to  submit  a  report  to  the 
on  the  sale,  export  and  third 
xansfer  of  nuclear,   biological, 
and    ballistic    missile    tech- 
to  or  with  Iraq.  The  report  sub- 
to  the  Congress  is  classed  as  se- 
Ifowever,  there  is  little  informa- 
the  report  that  is  not  already 
and  in  the  public  realm  as  al- 
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ways. 

The  American  people,  with  all  the  se- 
crecy, ire  the  only  ones  that  do  not 
know.  Everybody  outside  of  the  United 
States   ong  ago  has  known. 

But  he  significant  fact  is  that  the 
report  vas  at  the  very  least  misleading 
in  its  conclusion  that  United  States 
compai  ies  were  not  directly  involved 
supply]  ng  Iraqi  conventional  and 
nonconlventional  weapons  capability. 

is  the  question  I  always  asked: 

something  is  so  good,  why  do  you 

secret?  If  the  report  has  noth- 

th^e  but  shows  a  diligent  job  by 

power,  why,  you  want  to  pub- 

you  do  not  want  to  hold  it  a 


the  case  of  every  other  occur- 
have  ever  witnessed  as  a  public 
official  since  serving  on  the 
council,  and  that  is  38  years  and  8 
ago,  9  months  ago,  I  have  never 
reason  for  anything,  anything 
shouted  from  the  rooftops, 
have  not  been  a  member  of  in- 
telligeice  committees.  I  have  not  been 
a  mem  aer  of  a  military.  Maybe  there 
are  soi  le  areas  there.  I  do  not  know. 
But  I  d  >ubt  it. 

I  rea  1  the  foreign  press,  and  I  have 
read  ai  tides  about  things  that  were  in 
great  d  etail  outlined  that  we  were  told 
were  sf  nsitive,  secret  here. 
Pursfant  to  Resolution  687,  the  Unit- 
ons  mandates  the  "destruction, 
or  rendering  harmless"  Iraqi 
of  mass  destruction.  This 
include  any  missiles  with  a 
more  than  150  kilometers,  mis- 
components  and  support  facili- 
example  the  enhanced  Scud 
Condor  II. 


(f) 


Incidentally,  some  6-7  months  ago, 
maybe  a  little  bit  longer,  Syria  ob- 
tained 300  of  the  Improved  Scuds.  Guess 
fi-om  whom  and  through  whom.  They 
were  funneled  through  North  Korea, 
right  now,  advanced,  much  improved 
so-called  Scuds. 

Resolution  687  of  the  United  Nations, 
as  I  just  said,  and  the  task  assigned  to 
it  is  in  charge  of  a  United  Nations  spe- 
cial commission,  and  the  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency,  or  IAEA, 
which,  as  the  world  knows,  has  encoun- 
tered harassment  and  obstruction  from 
Iraq.  Despite  this,  the  United  Nations 
has  obtained  information  that  confirms 
the  committee's  own  findings  about 
the  procurement  system  and  how  U.S. 
firms  were  used. 

The  committee  has  asked  for  the  rel- 
evant U.N.  documents,  but  these  are 
available  only  through  the  request  of 
the  State  Department,  and  the  State 
Department  has  already  stonewalled  us 
enough. 

Strangely  enough,  the  administra- 
tion has  been  slow  to  ask  for  the  infor- 
mation. Last  November  13th,  I  asked 
Secretary  Baker  to  obtain  the  docu- 
ments and  provide  them  to  the  com- 
mittee. Thus  far  the  Secretary  has  not 
responded — has  not  made  the  request 
and  has  not  explained  why  there  has 
been  no  action  on  the  part  of  the  ad- 
ministration. I  include  the  November 
13  letter  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
Committee  on  Banking,  Finance 

AND  Urban  affairs, 
Washington.  DC.  November  13. 1991. 
Hon.  James  a.  Baker  III, 
Secretary  of  State,  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Secretary  Baker:  The  Committee 
on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs  is 
conducting  an  investigation  of  Banca 
Nazionale  del  Lavoro  (BNL)  which  provided 
Iraq  with  over  S4  billion  in  loans  during  the 
latter  half  of  the  nineteen  eighties.  The 
Committee  respectfully  asks  for  your  co- 
operation with  this  Investigation. 

Specifically,  the  Committee  is  investigat- 
ing how  BNL  loans  were  used  to  provide  Iraq 
with  the  technology  and  know-how  nec- 
essary to  produce  weapons  of  mass  destruc- 
tion. To  date,  the  Committee  has  identified 
over  200  beneficiaries  of  BNL  loans  to  Iraq. 
Many  of  those  companies  have  been  identi- 
fied as  providing  Iraq  with  technology  or 
know-how  to  produce  conventional  or  non- 
conventional  weapons. 

As  you  are  aware.  United  Nations  Security 
Council  Resolution  687  mandates  the  "de- 
struction, removal  or  rendering  harmless"  of 
Iraq's  weapons  of  mass  destruction.  The 
Committee  has  been  in  contact  with  the  or- 
ganizations responsible  for  achieving  that 
mandate,  the  International  Atomic  Energy 
Ageni  y  (IAEA)  and  the  United  Nations  Spe- 
cial Commission  (U.N.  Special  Commission). 

The  IAEA  and  the  U.N.  Special  Commis- 
sion have  both  informed  the  Committee  that 
they  have  compiled  a  list  of  companies,  in- 
cluding numerous  U.S.  firms,  that  may  have 
supplied  Iraq  with  the  technology  and  know- 
how  necessary  to  develop  conventional  and 
nonconventional  weapons.  Both  have  stated 
that  they  are  not  authorized  to  provide  the 
Committee  with  the  names  of  these  compa- 
nies. 

While  the  IAEA  and  the  U.N.  Commission 
did  state  that  the  "lists"  are  available  to 


U.N.  member  countries,  they  informed  the 
Committee  that  the  United  States  Mission 
to  the  U.N.  has  not  formally  requested  copies 
of  the  lists. 

Why  has  the  State  Department  failed  to 
formally  request  a  copy  of  the  lAElA  and 
UN.  Special  Commission  lists  of  U.S.  compa- 
nies that  may  have  provided  Iraq  with  the 
technology  and  know-how  to  develop  weap- 
ons of  mass  destruction?  The  Committee  un- 
derstands that  the  lAElA  and  the  U.S.  Special 
Commission  have  not  completed  their  work, 
but  both  the  IAEA  and  the  U.N.  Special 
Commission  have  lists  available  at  this  time. 

So  that  the  Committee  may  learn  more 
about  the  implications  of  BNL  loans  to  Iraq, 
especially  those  used  to  enhance  Iraq's  weap- 
ons capability,  please  request  the  IAEA  and 
the  U.N.  Special  Commission  lists  and  for- 
wards a  copy  of  them  to  the  Banking  Com- 
mittee by  the  close  of  business,  November  22, 
1991. 

Questions  regarding  this  request  should  be 
directed  to  Mr.  Dennis  Kane.  Mr.  Kane  has  a 
"Top  Secret"  security  clearance  from  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  the  Committee 
has  a  CIA-approved  secured  safe  to  protect 
the  confidentiality  of  this  information. 

Thank  you  for  your  consideration  of  this 
request.  The   Committee  looks  forward  to 
your  timely  reply. 
Sincerely, 

Henry  B.  Gonzalez, 

Chairman. 

It  is  unacceptable  that  the  adminis- 
tration will  not  obtain  information 
that  it  needs  to  support  its  own  policy. 
Neither  has  it  assigned  the  personnel 
required  to  thoroughly  evaluate  its 
own  documents  concerning  Iraq's  weap- 
ons program  and  how  it  worked. 

We  know  that  Saddam  Hussein  came 
close  to  meeting  his  goals.  We  know 
that  other  nations  are  no  doubt  en- 
gaged in  the  same  kind  of  activity,  and 
that  they  must  utilize  sources  of  tech- 
nology that  are  available  only  in  this 
country.  And  yet  there  is  no  apparent 
aggressive  effort  underway  to  learn  the 
lessons  that  the  Iraq  episode  offers,  and 
to  take  the  steps  necessary  to  see  that 
it  does  not  happen  again. 

The  documents  I  am  submitting  are  a 
fair  start  toward  necessary  understand- 
ing. There  is  far  more  to  be  told. 

But  today  I  simply  want  my  col- 
leagues to  know  how  Iraq  worked,  and 
I  support  this  with  the  evidentiary  doc- 
umentation we  have  obtained  which  I 
have  asked  permission  to  enclose,  and  I 
enclose,  at  the  end  of  the  Record. 

In  later  reports,  I  will  discuss  other 
aspects  of  the  Iraqi  program,  what  our 
Government  knew,  and  how  it  re- 
sponded. But  for  today,  these  are  the 
essential  facts: 

First,  Iraq  determined  early  in  Sad- 
dam Hussein's  rule  to  become  inde- 
pendent of  Russian  and  Western 
sources  for  sophisticated  weapons; 

Second,  Iraq  developed  a  carefully 
controlled  system  to  develop  and  build 
chemical  and  nuclear  weapons,  and  to 
build  missiles  capable  of  delivering 
those  weapons; 

Third,  Iraq  used  a  clandestine  pro- 
curement network  in  its  efforts; 

Fourth,  Iraq  controlled  companies  in 
this  country  that  supplied  important 
support  to  the  weapons  program; 


Fifth.  Iraq  used  United  States  com- 
panies in  that  effort; 

Sixth,  the  Commerce  Department, 
with  the  acquiescence  of  other  agen- 
cies, repxlily  licensed  the  export  of 
militarily  useful  goods  to  Iraq,  even 
though  it  clearly  knew  or  should  have 
known  what  the  real  purpose  was,  and 
they  did  know,  because  not  only  the 
CIA  but  the  military  intelligence  and 
the  Defense  Department  advised  them 
that  these  had  potential  military  use; 

Seventh,  the  President  submitted  an 
inaccurate  report  to  the  Congress  con- 
cerning these  matters;  and  that  is  why 
I  rise  here  today,  my  colleagues;  and 

Eighth,  the  State  Department  has 
thus  far  refused  to  obtain  relevant  in- 
formation from  the  United  Nations  on 
the  Iraqi  weapons  program,  and  more- 
over, like  other  agencies,  seems  to  put 
a  low  priority  on  learning  from  this 
episode. 

Information  referred  to  follows: 

COMMnTEE  ON  BANKING,  FINANCE 

AND  Urban  affairs, 
Washington,  DC.  January  31,  1992. 
Hon.  George  Bush, 

The  President  of  the  United  States.  Washington. 
DC. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  On  November  5,  1990, 
you  signed  into  law  the  "Iraq  Sanctions  Act 
of  1990  "  as  part  of  Public  Law  101-513.  The 
Iraq  Sanctions  Act  contained  a  provision  re- 
quiring you  to  conduct  a  study  and  report  on 
the  sale,  export,  and  third  party  transfer  or 
development  of  nuclear,  biological,  chemical 
and  ballistic  missile  technology  to  or  with 
Iraq.  Pursuant  to  that  Act,  you  issued  a  re- 
port to  Congress  in  the  Fall  of  1991  conclud- 
ing that  U.S.  firms  did  not  contribute  di- 
rectly to  Iraq's  conventional  and 
nonconventional  weapons  capabilities.  The 
report  to  Congress  is  clearly  inaccurate.  In 
fact,  numerous  U.S.  companies  provided  crit- 
ical support  to  Iraqi  weapons  programs,  in- 
cluding missiles. 

Over  the  past  year,  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs  has  been 
conducting  an  extensive  investigation  of  the 
activities  of  the  Atlanta  branch  of  the  Ital- 
ian government-owned  Banca  Nazionale  del 
Lavoro  (BNL).  The  Atlanta  branch  of  BNL 
loaned  over  S2  billion  to  an  Iraqi  military 
technology  procurement  network  that  was 
operating  in  the  U.S.  and  Europe.  The  Com- 
mittee has  clear  evidence  showing  that  doz- 
ens of  U.S.  firms  played  a  critical  role  in 
Iraqi  weapons  progrrams.  The  Committee  has 
learned  that  responsible  agencies  have  not 
thoroughly  reviewed  thousands  of  relevant 
documents  because  of  inadequate  resources. 

For  example,  documents  I  am  transmitting 
with  this  letter  indicate  that  numerous 
BNL-financed  U.S.  firms  were  directly  in- 
volved in  the  development  of  a  ballistic  mis- 
sile known  as  the  Condor  II.  The  code  name 
that  the  Iraqi  government  assigned  to  the 
Condor  II  missile  program  was  "Project  395." 
The  Committee  has  evidence  revealing  that 
over  a  dozen  U.S.  firms  were  directly  in- 
volved in  Project  395.  The  equipment  and 
technology  supplied  by  U.S.  firms  involved 
in  Project  395  were  used  to  construct  part  of 
the  infrastructure  (e.g.  buildings,  utilities. 
fortification,  etc.)  necessary  for  Iraq  to  mass 
produce  the  Condor  II  missiles. 

The  Committee  also  has  evidence  indicat- 
ing that  U.S.  firms  were  involved  in  several 
other  Iraqi  missile  programs  code  named 
Project  144  and  Project  1728.  These  programs 


both  Involved  the  production  of  a  modified 
Scud  missile.  Several  U.S.  companies  sup- 
plied materials  for  these  projects.  These  are 
the  same  Scud  missiles  used  during  the  Gulf 
War  to  attack  both  American  troops  sta- 
tioned in  Saudi  Arabia  and  civilians  living  in 
Israel. 

The  Iraqi  organization  responsible  for 
Project  395  and  the  Scud  modification 
projects  is  called  the  Technical  Corps  for 
Special  Projects  (TECO).  The  Commerce  De- 
partment approved  numerous  export  licenses 
for  U.S.  and  foreign  firms  even  though  TECO 
was  listed  as  the  end-user.  Moreover,  these 
licenses  were  issued  despite  the  fact  that  the 
Commerce  and  State  Departments  had  ample 
knowledge  of  TECO  and  its  activities  at  the 
time  these  licenses  were  approved.  The  Com- 
mittee has  grave  concerns  about  the  export 
licensing  process  and  is  investigating  how 
the  Commerce  Department  could  have  ap- 
proved such  licenses  to  Iraq. 

Various  agencies  within  the  Administra- 
tion unfortunately  have  hampered  the  Com- 
mittee's investigation  of  BNL  and  its  role  in 
funding  Iraqi  weapons  of  mass  destruction. 
On  November  13,  1991,  I  wrote  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  the  Honorable  James  Baker, 
asking  him  to  provide  the  Committee  with 
information  on  American  companies  in- 
volved in  Iraqi  weapons  programs  which  was 
compiled  by  the  United  Nations  (U.N.)  and 
the  international  Atomic  Energy  Agency 
(IAEA)  after  the  cease  fire  with  Iraq.  To 
date,  the  Secretary  of  State  has  refused  to 
supply  the  Committee  with  this  data.  In 
fact.  Secretary  Baker  has  refused  to  ask 
these  organizations  for  this  information. 

In  addition,  the  Iraqi  technology  procure- 
ment network  in  the  United  States  has  not 
been  fully  Identified  by  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment. At  least  one  U.S.  company,  Tigris 
Trading,  Inc.,  located  in  Pittsburgh.  Penn- 
sylvania, is  owned  by  an  Iraqi  national,  Safa 
Al-Habobi.  who  has  been  indicted  for  his  role 
in  financing  the  Iraqi  war  machine  with  the 
use  of  BNL  loans.  It  is  common  knowledge 
that  Al-Habobi  was  a  major  figure  in  the 
Iraqi  military  technology  procurement  net- 
work. 

The  Committee  also  has  evidence  indicat- 
ing that  there  may  be  at  least  a  half  dozen 
additional  Iraqi-controlled  companies  that 
have  not  been  properly  identified.  These 
companies  may  still  be  operating  as  part  of 
the  secret  Iraqi  procurement  network.  At  a 
minimum,  these  companies  either  wittingly, 
or  unwittingly,  offered  the  Iraqi  government 
an  ownership  interest  in  their  business. 

Mr.  President,  in  light  of  the  findings  of 
the  Banking  Committee,  and  the  ever  grow- 
ing threat  of  countries  like  Iraq  who  are 
seeking  to  covertly  develop  weapons  of  mass 
destruction,  I  trust  that  you  will  do  every- 
thing within  your  power  to  learn  the  full 
truth  about  the  U.S.  role  in  helping  Iraq  de- 
velop conventional  and  nonconventional 
weapons  capability.  The  American  people 
have  a  right  to  know  the  truth. 

I  also  respectfully  request  that  you  in- 
struct the  appropriate  agencies  to  be  forth- 
coming in  assisting  the  Committee  with  its 
investigation. 

I  feel  certain  that  you  will  want  to  submit 
a  new  report  to  Congress  that  reflects  the 
true  role  played  by  U.S.  companies  and  Fed- 
eral agencies  in  permitting  the  transfer  of 
technology  and  know-how  to  Saddam  Hus- 
sein's war  machine. 

Thank  you  for  your  time  and  consider- 
ation. I  look  forward  to  working  with  you  to 
curb  the  international  proliferation  of  tech- 
nology and  know-how  necessary  to  build 
weapons  of  mass  destruction. 


With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

Henry  B.  Gonzales. 

Chairman. 
Attached   is   a  document   fW)m   the 
Helmy  trial  giving  a  brief  overview  of 
the  Condor  missile.  By  1989,  Iraq  had 
begun  development  of  its  own  version 
of  the  missile  referred  to  as  Project  395. 
Defense  Intelligence  agency, 
Washington.  DC.  September  19. 1989. 
Subject:    Assessment   on    the    Activities    of 
Abdel  Kader  Helmy.  et  al.  and  the  E^gyp- 
tlan/Iraqi  Condor  Missile  Program. 
U.S.  Attorney,  Eastern  District  of  Cau- 

FORNIA, 

U.S.  Courthouse,  Sacramento.  CA. 

1.  This  office  became  aware  of  the  activi- 
ties of  Dr.  Abdel  Kader  Helmy  and  his  associ- 
ates in  June  1988.  Acting  at  the  request  of 
the  U.S.  Customs  Service.  DLA  assisted  U.S. 
investigators  with  technical  and  intelligence 
expertise  in  the  area  of  missile  technologry 
and  proliferation  to  the  Middle  East.  As  a  re- 
sult of  the  review  of  the  documents  provided 
to  this  office,  DIA  offers  the  following  per- 
taining to  the  activities  of  Dr.  Helmy's 
group. 

2.  The  list  of  items/materials  being  sought 
by  Dr.  Helmy  is  entirely  consistent  with 
items  necessary  to  support  the  manufacture 
of  a  ballistic  missile.  Specifically  the  chemi- 
cals, when  combined  into  one  list,  are  most 
likely  to  be  found  in  a  facility  which  manu- 
factures composite  solid  propellant  motors. 
The  carbon  based  blocks  and  cones  were 
most  probably  for  use  on  the  nose  of  the  mis- 
sile warhead.  The  carbon  phenolic  tape  has 
numerous  uses  including  the  thermal  wrap  of 
rocket  motor  casings  or  nozzles,  while  the 
maraging  steel  is  of  the  particular  grade 
commonly  used  in  rocket  motor  casings  pro- 
duction. A  review  of  the  materials  and  the 
technical  manuals  which  Dr.  Helmy  was  ob- 
taining can  result  in  only  one  opinion,  that 
Dr.  Helmy  was  procuring  materials  to  sup- 
port the  production  of  a  ballistic  missile. 

3.  The  Egyptian  Ministry  of  Defense,  work- 
ing with  financiers  from  Iraq,  have  con- 
tracted with  the  Argentines  to  produce  a  bal- 
listic missile  capable  of  carrying  a  warhead 
of  500  kilograms  up  to  1,000  kilometers  in 
range.  This  missile  is  most  commonly  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Condor"  missile.  The  Con- 
dor missile  meets  the  minimum  criteria  set 
forth  in  the  Category  I  of  the  Missile  Tech- 
nology Control  Regime  (MTCR).  The  Condor 
program  has  been  closely  monitored  by  the 
seven  member  nations  of  the  MTCR  (United 
States,  Federal  Republic  of  Germany, 
France,  Canada,  Great  Britoin,  Italy  and 
Japan)  who  are  responsible  for  monitoring 
world  wide  missile  proliferation  activities. 
This  specific  missile  would  represent  a  sig- 
nificant improvement  over  currently  as- 
sessed missile  capabilities  of  Egypt.  DIA  be- 
lieves Dr.  Helmy  was  procuring  these  mate- 
rials for  the  Condor  missile. 

4.  The  Condor  missile  program  has  been  on- 
going since  at  least  1984.  The  progress  has 
been  slow  due  in  part  to  the  lack  of  indige- 
nous technology  and  the  need  to  covertly  ac- 
quire the  technology/materials  used  in  pro- 
duction of  ballistic  missiles  abroad.  The  ac- 
tivities of  Dr.  Helmy  are  consistent  with  ob- 
served activities,  sponsored  by  Egypt  and 
Iraq,  to  facilitate  the  production  of  the  Con- 
dor missile.  Without  the  activities  of  Dr. 
Helmy,  and  his  co-conspirators.  In  procuring 
restricted  technology,  completion  of  the 
Condor  missile  program  is  doubtful.  Dr. 
Helmy's  apparent  willingness  to  provide  crit- 
ical materials  necessary  for  the  production 
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Michael  R.  Higgins. 
Technology  Security  Intelligence  Analyst. 
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AUGUST  6.  1988. 
From:  Ttchnical  Corps  for  Special  Projects— 

Proj  ict  395. 
To:     Ma  ;rix— Churchill    Corp.— 5903    Harper 

Rd..  Cleveland.  Ohio. 
Subject:  Badush  Project. 
Ref:  O  ir  Tlx  No.  3889  on  20.7.88. 
Our  d(  legation  is  arriving  Washington  on 
Aug.  6.  1  »8  by  (PA)  flight  (107)  from  London. 
Conunerplal  office  of  the  Iraqi  Embassy  is 
accommodation, 
cclitact  all  manufacturers  mentioned 
tlx.  and  Inform  them  of  the  arriv- 
delegation  ask  them  pis  to  contact 
delectation  through  the  commercial  of- 
Iraqi  Embassy.  The  following  ad- 
manufacturers  are  also  to  be  con- 


b  r  you. 
Mar  radtech 


Lltd.  USA.  7147  Pebble  Park 
West   Bloomfleld.    MI   48033.    Phone: 
'2226.  Time  and  date  of  discussion 
1988  (4  pm). 

Hallpak  Division.  P.O.  Box  240. 

llinois.  61650-0240,  2300  N.E.  Adams 

Peoria.   Illinois   61639.    Phone:    (309) 

Time  and  date  of  discussion  9th- 

(9  am). 

Construction  Eqpt.  Divs..  755  S 

Avenue.     Llbertyville.     Illinois 

(312)  367-2000.  Time  and  date  of 

9th-Aug.  1988  (10  am). 

r  Leroi  Divs.,  North  Main  Avenue 

Road,  P.O.  Box.  90,  Sidney,  Ohio 

(513)  492-1171.  Time  and  date  of 

9th-Aug.  1968  (9  am). 

Electric    Company,    22801    St. 
Cleveland,    Ohio    44117-1199. 
216)  481-8100.  Time  and  date  of  dis- 
th-Aug,  1968  (4  pm). 

Atrium  Bldg.  Suite  400.   10400 
Avenue,  Wau-Watosa,  Wisconsin 
414-256-7932.  Time  and  date  of 
9th-8-^  (3  PM). 

Demag  Corp..  Construction 
Division,  476  Country  Club  Drive, 


Llr  coin 
A  ^enue. 


Ma:  'f&ir 


Mar  nesmann  : 


Bensenville,  111.  60106.  Tel.:  312-7664-431,  312- 
7664-906.  Tlx.  270452.  Fax.  7667-649.  Mr.  R. 
Hammer.  Time  and  date  of  discussion  12th- 
Aug.  1968  (4  pm). 

8.  Sumitomo  Corporation  of  America,  Head 
Omce,  345  Park  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10134, 
U.S.A.  Tel.  212-207-0700.  Tlx  12311  (12311 
Sumitomo  NYKA)  (WUD).  420516  (Sumisho  A 
420516)  (ITT).  Fax  212-688-1579,  212-207-0456. 
Time  and  date  of  discussion  llth-Aug.  88  (4 
pm). 

9.  Sumitomo  Corporation  of  America, 
Washington  Office,  Suite  703,  1747  Pennsylva- 
nia Ave.  NW..  Washington  DC,  20006  U.S.A. 
Tel.:  202-785-9210-3.  Tlx  89587  (Sumitomo 
WSH)  (WUD).  Fax  202-861-0690.  Time  and 
date  of  discussion  11th  Aug.  88  (4  pm). 

10.  Liebherr-Aemrical,  Newport  News,  Vir- 
ginia. Tel  804  245-5251.  Mr.  Starmans,  Mr.  Ja- 
cobsen.  Tlx  6711744.  Fax  804-245-5263.  Time 
and  date  of  discussion  10th- Aug.  88  (9  am). 

11.  Equiparts  International  Inc.,  P.O.  Box 
2,  Ellzaville,  NY  12523.  Tel.  914-756-2891.  Fax 
914-756-2979.  Mr.  J. P.  Singh.  Time  and  date  of 
discussion  12th-Aug.  88  (4  pm). 

12.  Mack  Trucks,  Inc.,  2100  Mack  Blvd., 
P.O.  Box  M,  Allentown.  PA.  18105.  Tel.  215- 
439-3411.  Cable:  World  Side  ATW.  Time  and 
date  of  discussion  12th-Aug.  99  (9  am). 

13.  Raccar  International  (Kenworth  Divi- 
sion), P.O.  Box  1518,  Bellvue,  Washington 
96009,  USA.  Tel.  206-828-8872.  Tlx  683-8005. 
Time  and  date  of  discussion  9th- Aug.  88  (3 
pm). 

14.  Grove  Manufacturing  Co.,  1000  Main  St., 
P.O.  Box  21,  Shady  Grove,  PA  17256.  Tel.:  717- 
597-8121.  Telex  842306.  Twx.  510-650-3580.  Fax. 
717-597-9082.  Time  and  date  of  discussion  8th- 
Aug.  88  (3  pm). 

15.  Caterpillar  Tractor  Co.,  100  N.E.  Adams, 
Peoria.  IL  61629.  Tel.:  309-675-1000.  Time  and 
date  of  discussion  8th-Aug.  88  (9  am). 

16.  Ingersoll  Rand  Co.  Tool  Group.  Inter- 
national. 200  Chestnut  Ridge  Rd..  Wood  Cliff 
Lake,  NJ  07675.  Tel.:  201-573-0123.  Tlx.  134357. 
Time  and  date  of  discussion  llth-Aug.  88 
(3pm). 

17.  Dynapac  Manufacturing,  Inc..  P.O.  Box 
368E,  Stanhope,  NJ  07874.  Tel.:  201-347-0700. 
Tlx  136481  DYNSTPE.  Fax  201-347-7410.  Time 
and  date  of  discussion  12th-Aug.  88  (3  pm). 

18.  General  Motors  Co.  Canada,  Tlx  021-698- 
1424  GMMD  OSH.  Mr.  La  Sande,  Director 
Marketing  and  Sales,  Canadian  Export  Oper- 
ation G.M.  Canada.  Tel.:  416-644-6158.  Mr. 
G.D.  Torntou,  General  Director  (President). 
Tel.  416-644-3350.  Time  and  date  of  discussion 
lOth-Aug.  88  (3  pm). 

19.  Terex  Div.,  5400  3  Darrow  Rd.,  Hudson, 
OH  44236  USA.  Tel.:  216-650-5000.  Twx.  810- 
437-2353.  Mr.  Peter  Basar,  Director.  Sales, 
216-562-7542  home  phone,  216-650-5903  office 
(direct  line).  Mr.  Mike  Hinshaw.  Elxport 
Sales  Mgr.,  216-864-0939  home  phone,  216-650- 
5918  office  (direct  line).  Mr.  Bob  Armstrong, 
Exec.  V.P.,  216-650-6555  home  phone,  216-650- 
5212  office  (direct  line).  Time  and  date  of  dis- 
cussion llth-Aug.  88  (9  am). 

Many  Thanks.  YR  Cooperation. 
Best  Regards. 

COMM.  Manager. 

Attached  are  Customs  Service  memos 
indicating  BNL  is  suspected  of  having 
supplied  financing  for  the  Condor  11 
ballistic  missile: 

U.S.  Customs  Service, 
Atlanta.  GA,  September  21, 1989. 
Hon.  Robert  L.  Barr,  Jr., 
U.S.  Attorney.  Northern  District  of  Georgia.  At- 
lanta, GA. 
Dear  Mr.  Barr:  As  you  are  aware,  the  U.S. 
Customs    Service,    Office    of    the    Resident 
Agent  in   Charge,   Atlanta,   Georgia  is   in- 


volved in  a  joint  Investigation  with  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation,  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service,  Department  of  Agriculture,  De- 
fense Criminal  Investigative  Service  and  Ex- 
aminers of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  At- 
lanta relative  to  the  financial/hanking  and 
exporting  activities  of  Banca  Nazionale  Del 
Lavoro  (BNL-Atlanta),  235  Peachtree  Street, 
N.E.,  Atlanta,  Georgia.  The  crux  of  this  in- 
vestigation involves  BNL-Atlanta°s  exten- 
sion of  unauthorized  credit  in  excess  of  2.6 
billion  dollars  to  American,  British  and  Ger- 
man companies  involved  in  trade  with  Iraq. 
The  commodities  involved  are  suspected  to 
include  shipments  of  agricultural  products, 
industrial  machinery,  military-type  tech- 
nology and  various  controlled  chemicals.  In 
addition.  BNL-Atlanta  is  suspected  to  have 
provided  loans  to  various  U.S.  firms  for  the 
illegal  export  to  Iraq  of  missile  related  tech- 
nology to  be  used  in  the  Condor  II  Project. 

U.S.  Customs  Service. 

October  20,  1989. 
To:   Assistant  Commissioner  Office  of  En- 
forcement. - 
From:  Director,  Strategic  Investigations  Di- 
vision. 
Subject:  Banca  Nazionale  del  Lavoro. 

The  above  cited  case,  currently  under  in- 
vestigation by  the  Office  of  the  RAC/Atlanta, 
Is  a  multi-agency  task  force  operation  in- 
volving several  jurisdictions.  The  BANCA 
NAZIONALE  del  LAVORO.  (BNL)  is  an  Ital- 
ian international  banking  firm  with  branch 
offices  in  numerous  countries  and  cities  to 
Include  Atlanta.  BNL  Atlanta's  primary 
business,  is  the  funding  of  export  goods  and 
commodity  transactions.  The  case  was 
opened  as  the  result  of  allegations  that  two 
Atlanta  based  executives  of  the  firm  had  pro- 
vided 2.6  billion  dollars  in  unauthorized  and 
uncollateralized  loans  to  American,  British, 
and  Italian  firms  involved  in  trade  with  Iraq 
and  other  countries.  In  addition.  BNL  is  sus- 
pected to  have  provided  loans  to  various 
firms  for  export  to  Iraq  of  missile  related 
technology  for  use  in  the  Condor  II  project. 

At  present,  the  agencies  involved,  in  addi- 
tion to  Office  of  Enforcement,  U.S.  Customs 
Service,  include  Office  of  Foreign  Assets 
Control,  U.S.  Treasury,  The  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation,  The  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice, U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Defense 
Criminal  Investigative  Service,  and  Examin- 
ers of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank. 

Coordination  and  control  of  the  Task 
Force  emanates  from  the  Office  of  the  U.S. 
Attorney,  Atlanta.  Present  indications  are 
that  in  addition  to  violations  of  laws  within 
the  jurisdictions  of  the  agencies  cited  above, 
violations  of  The  Export  Administration 
Act.  The  Arms  Export  Control  Act  and  For- 
eign Asset  Control  Regulations  have  taken 
place. 

Attached  are  samples  of  documents 
showing  U.S.  Arms  involved  in  Project 
395. 

The  first  page  is  a  BNL  letter  of 
Credit  listing  the  Project  395  and  the 
Technical  Corps  for  Special  Projects 
[TECO]  as  the  beneficiary  of  the  letter 
of  credit. 

The  second  page  is  a  sample  of  a  ship- 
ping document  listing  TECO — Project 
395  as  the  purchaser  of  the  water  treat- 
ment equipment  from  the  U.S.  firm. 

The  third  is  a  telex  from  a  U.S.  truck 
manufacturer  in  communication  with 
TECO- Project  395/Badoosh  Dam. 
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Banca  Nazionale  del  Lavoro. 

Atlanta.  GA,  December  23, 1988. 
Beneficiary:     Rotec     Industries     Inc.,     333 

Westlake  Street,  Elmhurst.  IL. 
InstruCbions  Received  From:  Central  Bank  of 

Iraq.  New  Bank  Street.  Baghdad.  Iraq. 
For  Account  of:  Technical  Corps  for  Special. 
Projects.  Project  No.  395. 
Gentlemen:  We  are  pleased  to  advise  you 
that  the  above  mentioned  correspondent  has 
issued  their  Irrevocable  Letter  of  Credit  in 
your  favor  for  account  as  shown  above  for  a 
sum  not  exceeding  Eighteen  Million  Seven 
Hundred    Eight    Thousand    Three    Hundred 
Sixtyflve    Dollars    United    States    Currency 
($18,708,365.00  USC)  available  by  your  draft(s) 
drawn  at  sight  on  The  Central  Bank  of  Iraq. 
The  amount  of  this  letter  of  credit  covers 
100  percent  of  the  invoice  value  of: 

Rotec  tower  beltsystems,  Rotec  certer 
cranes,  Rotec  hi-dumpers  complete  with 
ierex  dumptruck  chassis,  Rotec  conveyor 
system  for  egrragates  and  vibration  pack- 
ages. C&F  Moussel. 

A.  10  percent  of  the  credit  value  is  payable 
as  advanced  payment.  However,  payment 
will  only  be  made  upon  our  receipt  of  tested 
telex  from  The  Central  Bank  of  Iraq  stating 
that  bank  guarantee  issued  by  Rafidain 
Bank  has  been  issued  and  approved  by  the 
buyers. 

B.  Up  to  80  percent  of  the  credit  value  is 
payable  as  against  your  draft(s)  as  described 
above  accompanied  by: 

1.  Your  signed  commercial  invoice  in  origi- 
nal and  7  copies  in  the  name  of  the  above 
mentioned  accountee  stating  the  merchan- 
dise description,  quantity,  price  value,  gross 
and  net  weight,  freight  charges,  shipping 
marks,  country  of  origin,  country  of  manu- 
facturer, trade  discount  (if  any)  and  certify- 
ing its  correctness  and  that  the  goods  are  of 
U.S.A.  origin.  Original  must  be  attested  by 
Iraqi  Consulate. 

EMCO  Engineering  Inc., 
Canton,  MA.  June  14, 1989. 

Invoice  No.  00560. 

Ship  to:  Technical  Corps,  for  Special 
Project— Project  395.  P.O.  Box  810  Baghdad, 
Iraq.  P/Order  No.  Dam/82/88.  Tel. 
7720400+7720290. 

Sold  to:  Technical  Corps,  for  Special 
Project— Project  395.  P.O.  Box  810  Baghdad, 
Iraq.  P/Order  No.  Dam  82/88.  Tel. 
7720400+7720290. 

Customers  order  No.  DAM/82/88. 

Terms:  Central  Bank  of  Iraq,  Baghdad  IVC 
89/^16.  Shipped  in  lx40«-  container  from 
U.S.A.  port  to  Turkish  port.  Mersin,  by  Sea 
Intransit  to  Mousl  Iraq. 

Item  1.  Partial  shipment  of:  Washe  and 
water  treatment  equipment  C&F  Mousl. 
Amount:  $588,718.70  C&F  Mousl. 

Shipped  in  accordance  with  Central  Bank 
of  Iraq;  irrevocable  letter  of  credit  No:  89/3/16 
Si  Banca  Nazionale  del  Lavoro,  Atlanta  GA 
Advice  No:  11862. 

Shipped  as  follows:  lx4(y^  container  con- 
taining 172  pes,  pkgs  bdls,  skids  water  treat- 
ment equipment  (complete  breakdown  & 
itemization  on  attached  packing  list). 

Container  No:  OCLU  109150-2,  Seal  No:  5173, 
Bill  of  Lading  No:  TFEI  INT017  034582, 
shipped  via  SL  Integrity  V  17E  from  Boston, 
Mass.  to  Mousl  via  Mersin.  Transhipment  via 
United  Kingdom.  Gross  weight:  11,500  lbs 
(5216  Kgs).  Net  weight:  10,695  lbs  (4851  Kgs). 

Ocean  freight  charges  included  in  above 
C&F  value  $4160.00. 

Country  of  origin  of  merchandise:  United 
States  of  America. 

Country  of  manufacturer:  United  States  of 
America  (U.S.A.) 


August  3, 1989. 
Att:    Abdul   Raheem — Commercial   Mgr..   State 
Machinery  Trading  Co..  TECO  Project  395— 
Badoosh  Dam.  Baghdad.  Iraq. 
We  are  ready  and  prepared  to  ship  the 
spare  parts,  spare  tires  and  spare  rims  for 
the  Badoosh  Dam  project  in  Mousl.  We  would 
like  to  ship  them  to  you  (C&F  Mersin)  as 
soon  as  possible. 

In  order  for  us  to  ship  these  spare  parts  to 
you,  we  need  two  things  from  you: 

1.  An  extension  of  letter  of  credit  No.  88-3- 
3201. 

2.  Your  authorization  for  Mack  trucks  to 
ship  the  parts  as  quoted  to  you  by  Mike 
Feeney,  C&F  Mersin. 

3.  Your  authorization  for  Mack  trucks  to 
ship  the  spare  tires  and  spare  rims  with  the 
spare  parts. 

Since  there  remains  USD  384,477  in  the  let- 
ter of  credit,  there  is  more  than  enough 
money  for  these  spare  parts,  rims,  and  tires. 

We  should  be  able  to  ship  approximately  30 
percent  of  the  spare  parts,  tires,  and  rims 
within  thirty  days  of  your  authorization  to 
ship.  Some  parts,  however,  will  require  more 
time  to  obtain  and  ship  for  this  reason.  We 
kindly  request  you  extend  the  letter  of  cred- 
it until  31  December  1989. 

We  recognize  the  importance  of  these  parts 
to  the  success  of  the  Badoosh  Dam  project. 
We  will  do  all  in  our  power  to  get  them  to 
you  as  soon  as  we  can. 

D.  Bosch, 
Stridt  Supervisor— Middle  East. 

OK  Trucks.  Inc. 

Attached  is  a  telex  from  Hussain 
Kamil,  son-in-law  of  Saddam  Hussein, 
wishing  to  the  employees  of  BNL-At- 
lanta a  happy  Easter  holiday. 

March  26, 1989. 
For  the  attention  of  Mr.  C.  Drougol.  I 
would  like  to  express  my  greetings  and  per- 
sonal good  wishes  for  you  and  your  family 
and  all  your  staff  at  Del  Lavoro  Bank-At- 
lanta on  the  occasion  of  the  E^ter  festivi- 
ties. Wishing  you  all  happiness,  good  health 
and  prosperity. 

HussAiN  Kamil  Hasan, 
The  Ministry  of  Industry 
and  Military  Production. 
Attached  are  some  German  press  ac- 
counts of  the  Iraqi  missile  program  in- 
cluding   Project    395    and    other    pro- 
grams: 

NDR-ZErrOESCHICHTLICHES 

Panorama. 
RosMARiN  Prod.. 
Bonn,  January  4, 1990. 

MEMORANDUM 

The  following  items  can  be  retained  flt>m 
the  December  22,  1989  internal  discussion  at 
the  Foreign  Office,  occasioned  by  the  Decem- 
ber 5.  1989  launching  of  the  Iraqi  space  flight 
vehicle  and  concerning  the  Iraqi  strategic 
arms  program  and  involving  Departments 
311,  424,  425,  and  431,  as  well  as  a  representa- 
tive of  German  Intelligence 

I.  Rockets: 

The  BND  /i.e..  German  Intelligence 
Service/  had  the  following  information  about 
the  space  flight  vehicle  launched  on  Decem- 
ber 5,  1989;  The  vehicle  had  a  SCUD-based 
fluid  drive.  The  initial  stage  consisted  of 
four  or  five  bundled,  modified  SCUD  mis- 
siles. The  second  stage  consisted  also  of  a 
SCUD  missile,  while  the  third  stage  had  an 
SA-2  drive.  Only  the  first  stage  was  able  to 
function.  Although  the  third  stage  got  into 
orbit,  it  could  not  manage  to  stay  there  be- 
cause of  its  insufficient  thrust.  The  launch- 
ing pad,  located  230  km  southwest  of  Bagh- 


dad, was  discovered  by  the  U.S.  on  December 
6,  1989. 

The  BND  reported  further  Iraq  was  work- 
ing on  a  total  of  five  rocket  projects.  One-by- 
one  these  are: 

(a)  Missile  Project  395,  corresponding  to 
Project  Condor  II  (Argentina)  and  BADR  2000 
(Egypt).  This  missile  was  to  be  built  first  as 
a  two-stage  rocket  (solid  fuel  technology).  A 
three-stage  version  was  being  discussed  as  a 
variation  on  this,  where  the  first  and  second 
stages  were  to  be  equipped  with  solid  fuel  en- 
gines and  the  third  stage  with  a  fluid  drive. 

The  infrastructure  for  building  these  rock- 
ets wsis  available,  but  production  had  not  yet 
begun.  Obviously,  further  technical  support 
from  the  Consen  Group  was.  .  .  ./remainder 
of  text  missing/ 

(b)  Al-Husseln,  range  650  km,  maximum 
load  350  kg,  drive  life:  80-90  seconds,  base: 
SCUD 

(c)  Al-Abbas,  range  900  km,  drive  life:  150 
seconds,  base:  SCUD 

(d)  and  (e)  Project  144  with  Supplementary 
Project  1728:  Iraq  was  planning  additional 
ground-to-ground  missiles  which  would  have 
a  range  of  1200  to  2000  km,  be  based  on  SCUD 
technology,  and  run  on  liquid  fuel  propellant 
as  they  had  not  yet  had  much  experience 
with  solid  fuel  propellants.  The  BND  believes 
that,  on  the  whole,  because  of  their  inad- 
equate maximum  loads,  these  missiles  were 
probably  incapable  of  carrying  nuclear  war- 
heads. 

The  BND  estimates  that  the  Al-Abass  mis- 
sile, currently  in  development,  poses  the 
greatest  threat.  It  could  theoretically  be 
provided  with  a  nuclear  warhead  and  has  a 
target  precision  of  1.5  km  (on  Iraq's  nuclear 
capability  cf.  below  m). 

II.  Involvement  of  German  companies: 

The  BND  reported  that  it  had  been  in- 
formed by  the  Israeli  secret  service  about 
possible  participation  by  German  companies 
in  Projects  144  and  1728.  Both  projects  aimed 
at  modifying  SCUD  technology.  According  to 
existing  Information  the  Havert  Industrie 
Handelsgesellschaft  GmbH  (Neu-lsenburg) 
and  the  Heinrich-Miiller  GmbH  (Wendelstein) 
companies  were  participants  in  Projects  144 
and  1728.  In  Iraq,  both  projects  were  assigned 
to  the  following  companies: 

Nassr  State  Enterprise,  Research  and  De- 
velopment C^enter,  Project  1729,  Taji-Bagh- 
dad/Iraq. 

Al  Qaya  Sute  Establishment  Project  144 
Baghdad/Iraq. 

According  to  a  report  made  by  the  Re- 
gional Office  in  Frankfurt  am  Main,  these 
German  companies  has  signed  contracts  val- 
ued at  2,607,500.00  DM  for  delivering  35  "High/ 
Low  Pressure  Units"  to  Project  144.  Accord- 
ing to  a  BND  statement  on  December  12, 
1989,  the  federal  government  assumed  a  man- 
ufacturing risk  guarantee  for  Project  144 
amounting  to  1,543,500.000  DM.  The  assump- 
tion of  surety  was  done  with  the  agreement 
of  the  Minister  of  Finance  and  with  the  un- 
derstanding of  the  Minister  for  Economic  Co- 
operation. No  guarantees  were  assumed  for 
Project  1728. 

The  BND  further  reported  on  the  Consen 
Group's  participation  in  Project  395.  The 
contracts  were  negotiated  through  Taurus, 
an  affiliate  in  Salzburg.  The  contract,  no.  11- 
01,  (documentation  for  the  initial  stage, 
value:  18  million  DM),  was  fulfilled.  Contract 
11-10,  worth  20  million  DM  referred  to  pro- 
duction of  stage  one.  In  addition,  technical 
support  amounting  to  19  million  DM  during 
operations  was  planned. 

(For  information  concerning  the  participa- 
tion of  the  H+H  Metallform  GmbH  company 
in  Drensteinfurt,  see  enclosure  #3). 
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s  Nuclear  Capability: 
grave  an  overview  of  the  extent  of 
ommitment  in  the  nuclear  sector, 
sig  aed  the  Non-Proliferation  Treaty  and 
^ject  to  the  lAEO's  full-scope  safe- 
As  the  Baghdad  Embassy  has  ex- 
its suspicions  that  Iraq  is  not  meet- 
obligations,  it  must  be  stated  that 
sispiclons  do  not  suffice  to  prove  an 
V  olatlon  of  its  international  obliga- 
C  lution  should  be  exercised  before  ac- 
[raq  for  failing  in  its  commitment 
t  le  NPT  because  this  could  affect  the 
admini!  tration  of  the  treaty.  A  closed  fuel 
cycle  i^ quite  beyond  Iraq's  present  capabili- 
ties. 

IV.  Iibq's  Chemical  and  Biological  Weap- 
ons Cap  ibilities: 
Depai  tjnent    424    stated    that    the    "Aus- 
Sroup"  had  information  Iraq  was  in- 
producing  biological  weapons.  No  one 
certain  as  to  the  extent  to  which 
Irails  had  succeeded,  if  at  all.  Produc- 
pl^ts  for  the  manufacture  of  biological 
had  been  put  on  the  German  Export 
E  No.  3001. 
Depaifcment  424  also  stated  that  it  must  be 
assume^  that  Iraq  was  capable  of  producing 
weapons    without    foreign    assist- 
iVecursor  products  not  manufactured 
c|>untry. 

No.  466.  January  29.  1991. 
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the  SCUD  attacks  are  worth- 
missiles  carry  no  more  than  350  kg 
expletive — much  too  small  to  destroy  any 
target,  such  as  an  air  base.  Even  its 
.  with  a  scatter  radius  of  one  and  a 
kilometers   is   militarily    useless.   The 
attacks  are  aimed  at  .only  the  civil- 
popflation. 

SCUD  missile  on  maneuvers,  ac- 

military  fossil,  medieval  and  com- 

.  It  is  not  the  Soviet  SCUD  which  is 

to  menace  Israel,  its  300  km  range 

too  limited.  Israel  is  being  menaced 

lat^r  model,  the  El  Hussein. 

ire  some  pictures  of  the  SCUD  suc- 

ifiissile   taken   secretly   by   refugees. 

proudly    showing    the    El    Hussein, 

km,  far  enough  to  reach  Israel,  and 

the  El  Ahbas.  with  an  even  greater 

900  km,  at  an  armaments  exhibition. 

Iraqi   arms   industry    would   never 

bden  able,  on  its  own,  to  increase  its 


So^  let 


u  ed  ' 
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s  generals  needed  some  partners. 

fjund  them  in  Germany.  The  Inwaco 

headquartered   in   Bonn,    is   cur- 

nder  investigation.  The  company  di- 

keeping  quiet,  not  a  word  about  any 

deals.    The    Harvert    company    in 

Neuisei^urg  near  Frankfurt  is  also  under  in- 

on.  but  even  this  company  is  deny- 

connection  with  the  missile  deal. 

claim   that  a   freelance   employee   of 

lad    acted    without    the    company's 

According  to  intelligence  serv- 

H^rvert  and  Inwaco  are  supposed  to 

two  of  Iraq's  general  contractors. 

they  are  said  to  have  procured  mis- 


sile components  from  some  20  other  compa- 
nies, such  as  the  Firma  ABA  in  Stutense  bei 
Karlsruhe,  H&H-MeUllform.  Lelfeldt  &  Co., 
Heinrich— MuUer  GmbH,  and  Graser  GmbH. 
The  items  in  questions  were  valves, 
injectors,  and  bottling  tanks. 

Darmstadt  Attorney  General.  Georg 
Nauth:  "The  accused  are  suspected  of  having 
supplied  Iraq  from  1987  until  1989  with  bomb 
hangers — Bombenhanger  word  not  found  else- 
where— there  are  components  with  which 
bombs  can  be  stored  under  the  wings— spe- 
cial components  for  fuel  regulation,  and 
guidance  parts  for  missiles." 

Commentary:  Large  numbers  of  files  were 
confiscated  last  week  from  the  Harvert  com- 
pany. The  Bureau  of  Customs  Crime  Inves- 
tigation/reports/on the  first  results  from  the 
investigations  concerning  missile  export: 

Cologne  Bureau  of  Customs  Crime  Inves- 
tigation. Karl-Heinz  Matthias:  The  docu- 
ments that  were  confiscated  are  currently 
being  studied.  They  are  very  comprehensive, 
filing  more  than  250  binders.  At  present  it 
looks  as  if  the  suspicion  is  being  confirmed 
that  the  suspected  companies  bought  up 
components  for  missile  drives  here  and  then 
exported  them  without  a  license,  although 
these  things  require  a  license." 

Commentary:  The  shipments  were  appar- 
ently made  via  the  Frankfurt  Airport— di- 
rectly with  Iraqi  Airways.  The  companies 
are  disclaiming  that  they  shipped  any  mis- 
sile components,  only  machine  parts,  they 
say,  that  is.  for  civilian,  not  military  pur- 
poses. No  complicity  with  Iraq's  missile  pro- 
gram? 

This  is  the  original  plan  ftom  an  Iraqi — re- 
mainder of  sentence  missing.  But  when  you 
compare  the  Iraqi  original  with  these  main- 
tenance manuals  for  the  El  Hussein  precur- 
sor SCUD,  which  were  found  last  year  with 
the  NVA  [Nationale  Volkarmee,  i.e..  the 
army/in  East  Germany,  the  similarities  are 
more  than  apparent.  This  is  a  reduction 
valve  for  the  rocket  engine. 

Even  superimposing  the  images  gives  the 
same  impression.  The  red  is  the  industrial 
blueprint,  the  black  is  the  NVA's  blueprint. 
A  preliminary  view  of  the  confiscated  files 
would  seem  unequivocal:  German  companies 
not  only  supplied  replacement  parts  for  the 
SCUD,  but  played  a  decisive  role  in  increas- 
ing its  range. 

Karl-Heinz  Matthias:  "Well,  at  the  mo- 
ment. I  can't  tell  you  just  how  much  its 
range  could  be  increased,  but  there  is  some 
indication  that  the  missile  drive  system  was 
modified  according  to  Iraqi  designs." 

Commentary:  And  here  are  the  con- 
sequences— increasing  the  range  of  the  Iraqi 
El  Hussein  to  650  kilometers  and  the  El 
Abbas  to  900  kilometers— the  precondition 
for  Saddam's  missile  attack  on  Israel. 

And  these  are  not  just  the  effects  of  an 
Iraqi  terrorist  attack,  but  the  direct  con- 
sequences of  German  entrepreneurial  activ- 
ity, and  the  Israelis  are  very  much  aware  of 
this. 

Prof.  Daniel  Leschem,  Dayan  Institute. 
University  of  Tel  Aviv  is  a  military  expert 
who  believes  that  it  was  several  German 
companies  who  put  Iraq  in  a  position  to  hit 
Israel,  i.e..  Israel's  inhabited  regions,  with 
his  missiles. 

Prof.  Leschem  does  not  believe  that  it  was 
only  a  few  white  collar  criminals  who  knew 
about  this.  The  German  Government  itself 
should  have  long  since  been  aware  of  these 
transactions,  he  notes  bitterly. 

The  German  Government  has  known  about 
missile  technology  exports  since  mid-1989  at 
the  latest. 

In  a  confidential  report  to  the  German 
Government  last  August  concerning  the  par- 


ticipation of  German  companies  in  deliver- 
ing arms  to  Iraq,  this  is  called  clearly  by 
name.  Participation  by  these  companies  was 
well-known  as  much  as  a  year  before  the  out- 
break of  the  Gulf  War.  And  even  then,  the 
same  company  names  were  cited  in  connec- 
tion with  the  modernization  of  Russian 
SCUD  missiles-quote:  "These  are  mid-level 
German  businesses,  such  as  the  Harvert 
Handelsgesellschaft,  Inwaco.  Muller,  Graser 
GmbH,  or  Hartel." 

The  Iraqi  code  names  for  this  missile  mod- 
ernization were  also  well-known:  Project  144 
and  Project  1728. 

The  Federal  Bureau  of  Economics  in 
Eschborn  was  informed  of  these  code  names, 
but.  nonetheless,  the  companies  involved 
continued  to  be  issued  so-called  "negative 
certificates" — i.e.  certificates  of  non-objec- 
tion for  exporting  missile  components.  The 
examiners  thought  the  components  were  just 
normal  pumps.  A  bureaucratic  mistake. 

Arms  companies  like  MBB  are  frequently 
reproached  with  making  illegal  exports,  but 
sometimes  they  are  really  legal.  In  a  paper 
written  by  the  Ministry  of  Economics  on  the 
SAD  16  missile  test  project  it  says  concern- 
ing MBB's  participation:  "The  biggest  Ger- 
man subcontractor  was  MBB.  which  had  ob- 
tained electronic  equipment  from  Hewlett 
Packard  and  electronic  test  instrumentation 
from  Viltron.  both  U.S.  companies.  Even  the 
U.S.  had  expressly  approved  shipments  for 
this  missile  project." 

The  paper  continues  laconically:  The  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Economy  granted  export  li- 
censes for  the  SAD  16  from  1985  to  1987.  be- 
cause it  was  assumed  at  the  time  that  it  was 
a  research  project  at  the  University  of 
Mossul.  .  .  . 

Last  page  is  a  fragment.  The  stamp  on  the 
left,  mostly  illegible,  is  a  copyright  warning. 
The  first  part  of  the  accompanying  text  on 
right  is  missing  .  .  .  would  not  have  been 
able  to  reach  Israel  without  the  help  of  Ger- 
man companies  .  .  .  why,  will  be  explained  to 
you  by  Andreas  Orth. 

In  the  attached  telex,  Mannesmann 
Demag  in  Dusseldorf,  Germany  is  in- 
forming Mannesmann,  United  States, 
in  Illinois,  that  TECO  is  responsible  for 
the  Badush  Dam  Portion  of  Project  395. 
The  telex  identifies  TECO  as  being  in 
charge  of  the  Iraqi  Army  working  on 
the  project.  It  also  refers  to  Matrix- 
Churchill  as  the  Cleveland,  Ohio  office 
of  TECO  and  indicates  that  BNL  is  pro- 
viding $100  million  for  the  Badush 
project: 

July  28. 1988. 
Re  Project  in  Iraq  "Badush  Dam." 
From:  Mannesmann  Demag  Baumaschinen, 

Dusseldorf. 
To:  NDC  Bensenville.  U.S.A. 
Attn.  Mr.  Soren  Jansen. 

Since  appr.  1.  5  years,  we  are  following  up 
the  A.M.  project,  the  customer,  in  charge  of 
the  Iraqi  army,  is:  Technical  Corps  for  Spe- 
cial Projects,  I>roject  395.  P.O.  Box  AlO. 
Baghdad/ Iraq. 

Our  Mr.  Nolle  is  still  in  Baghdad  to  discuss 
this  project  with  TECO  and  he  gave  us  today 
the  following  info  about  the  latest  develop- 
ment: 

(1)  There  is  a  financing  facility  ex  USA 
available  ("Banco  di  Lavoro"  or  "Banco  di 
Laroro"  in  Baltimore/USA)  granting  US-dol- 
lar 100  MIO  especially  for  Badush  project. 
Badush  management  gives  preference  to  this 
facility. 

(2)  Upon  directive  of  the  "higher  authori- 
ties" in  Irak  A  Radosh  delegation  will  travel 


to  USA.  Cleveland/Ohio  and  other  cities  on 
01.06.88  and  will  discuss  supplies  with  manu- 
facturers. An  office  of  TECO  has  been  estob- 
Hshed  these.  TLX  No.  980.471,  Attn:  Mr. 
AbulrahinvCommercial  Manager).  They  are 
authorized  to  sign  contract  for  excavators, 
cranes,  compressors,  drilling  equipment,  and 
low  bed  trallor. 

(3)  Liebherr  offered  TECO  R  934  and  R  942, 
manufactured  in  U.S.A. 

(4)  Our  part  for  this  project  is:  3  X  H  40  G, 
6  X  H  40  Backhoe,  5-8  X  H  85  Bullclan,  9  X  AC 
125,  30  X  AC105.  2  X  AC  265,  S.  2  X  AC  335,  2 
X  HC  190-4,  2  X  HC  340. 

We  would  appreciate  it  if  you  could  let  us 
know  the  following: 

Is  the  credit  only  determined  for  purchase 
of  U.S.  origin  equipment  or  is  it  possible 
that  our  portion  or  part  of  portion  could  be 
included  in  the  credit. 

Please  send  us  the  information  if  possible 
until  tomorrow. 

Thanks  and  kind  regards. 

D.  Majer, 
Export  Department. 

Attached  is  an  excerpt  from  an  April 
5,  1990  West  German  Government  intel- 
ligence agency  [BND]  report  on  Iraq. 
Note  that  Project  No.  395  is  called  Con- 
dor II  or  Bader  2000: 

2.2  Solid-Fuel  Technology  (Project  395) 

Project  395  has  been  conducted  under  the 
general  management  of  the  Technical  Corps 
for  Special  Projects  (TCSP).  This  project  in- 
volves an  ambitious  projectile  development 
program  based  on  the  Argentinean  CONDOR^ 
n  technology.  The  program  is  supposed  to  be 
realized  in  close  cooperation  with  the  special 
organization,  the  Arab  League  Industrial  De- 
velopment Organisation  (ALIDO),  with  its 
headquarters  in  Baghdad. 

2.2.1.  projectiles 

The  two-stage  projectile  is  10.30  meters  in 
lengrtb  and  0.80  meters  in  diameter;  it  weighs 
approximately  4.800  kilograms.  Unlike  the 
Argentinean  Condor-Il.  which  has  a  solid- 
fuel  engine  in  the  first  stage  and  a  liquid-fuel 
engine  in  the  second  stage.  Iraq  favors  solid- 
fuel  engines  in  both  stages.  With  this  con- 
figuration, the  payload  is  supposedly  350 
kilograms,  and  the  range  approximately  1,000 
kilometers. 

The  further  development  and  future  pro- 
duction of  the  liquid-fuel  engine  of  the  sec- 
ond stage  is  being  pursued  in  tandem  with 
this,  however.  There  is  evidence  that  the 
two-stage  projectile  could  be  equipped  with 
this  engine  as  a  third  stage.  Such  a  rocket 
would  then  be  intended  as  a  space  delivery 
vehicle  for  limited  payloads. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Gonzalez)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Alexander,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Dorgan  of  North  Dakota,  for  5 
minutes,  today. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Alexander,  for  5  minutes  each 
day,  on  February  4,  5,  and  6. 

Ms.  Pelosi,  for  5  minutes  each  day, 
on  February  4,  5,  and  6. 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota,  for  60 
minutes  on  February  6. 
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Mr.  STOKES,  for  60  minutes,  on  Feb- 
ruary 27. 

Mr.  BONIOR,  for  60  minutes  each  day, 
on  March  3,  4,  10,  11,  17.  18,  24.  25,  and 
31. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  ROTH)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Clinger. 

Mrs.  MORELLA. 
Mr.  Vander  Jagt. 
Mr.  COMBEST. 

Ms.  Ros-Lehtinen  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Emerson. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Gonzalez)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Pease. 

Mr.  Hubbard. 

Mr.  Faleomavaeoa. 

Mr.  Anderson  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  10  instances. 

Mrs.  Lloyd  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Hamilton  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Brown  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  de  la  Garza  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Annunzio  in  six  instances. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

Mr.  ROSE,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and 
found  truly  enrolled  a  bill  of  the  House 
of  the  following  title,  which  was  there- 
upon signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.R.  1989.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  National  Institute  of  Standards 
and  Technology  and  the  Technology  Admin- 
istration of  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
and  for  other  purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  1  o'clock  and  18  minutes 
p.m.),  the  House  adjourned  until  to- 
morrow, Tuesday.  February  4,  1992.  at 
12  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

2747.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development,  transmitting 
the  Department's  seventh  annual  interim  re- 
port on  the  Neighborhood  Development  Dem- 
onstration Program,  pursuant  to  43  U.S.C. 
5318  note;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs. 

2748.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  D.C.  Act  9-134,  "Health  Occupations 


Revision  Act  of  1985  Acupuncture  Practice 
Amendment  Act  of  1992."  and  report,  pursu- 
ant to  D.C.  Code  section  l-233(cKl):  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

2749.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  D.C.  Act  9-135,  "Juanita  E.  Thorn- 
ton-Shepherd Park  Branch  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Public  Library  Designation  Act  of 
1992, "  and  report,  pursuant  to  D.C.  Code  sec- 
tion l-233(c)(l);  to  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

2750.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  D.C.  Act  9-136,  "Rent  Ceiling  Adjust- 
ment Notification  Amendment  Act  of  1992." 
and  report,  pursuant  to  D.C.  Code  section  I- 
233(c)(1);  to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

2751.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  D.C.  Act  9-137.  "Natural  Disaster 
Consumer  Protection  Act  of  1992,"  and  re- 
port, pursuant  to  D.C.  Code  section  1- 
233(c)(1):  to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

2752.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  D.C.  Act  9-138,  "Merchant's  Civil  Re- 
covery for  Criminal  Conduct  Act  of  1992." 
and  report,  pursuant  to  D.C.  Code  section  1- 
233(c)(1);  to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

2753.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  D.C.  Act  9-139,  "District  of  Columbia 
Government  Quick  Payment  Act  of  1992," 
and  report,  pursuant  to  D.C.  Code  section  1- 
233(c)(1);  to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

2754.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  D.C.  Act  9-140,  "Condominium  Act  of 
1976  Technical  and  Clarifying  Amendment 
Act  of  1992."  and  report,  pursuant  to  D.C. 
Code  section  l-233(c)(l);  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

2755.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  D.C.  Act  9-141.  "General  Obligation 
Bond  Act  of  1992."  and  report,  pursuant  to 
D.C.  Code  section  l-233(c)(l):  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

2756.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  D.C.  Act  9-142,  "Foster  Care  Goals 
Act  Temporary  Amendment  Act  of  19S2,"  and 
report,  pursuant  to  D.C.  Code  section  1- 
233(c)(1);  to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

2757.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a  copy  of 
D.C.  Act  9-143,  'Wage  Order  for  Clerical  and 
Semi-Technical  Occupations  Rescission 
Temporary  Act  of  1992,"  and  report,  pursuant 
to  D.C.  Code  section  l-233<c)(l);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

2758.  A  letter  (Tom  the  Chairman  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a  copy  of 
D.C.  Act  9-149.  "District  of  Columbia  Income 
and  Franchise  Tax  Act  of  1947  Amendment 
Act  of  1992,"  and  report,  pursuant  to  D.C. 
Code  section  l-233<c)(l);  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

2759.  A  letter  fTom  the  Director,  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting  a 
report  of  those  foreign  military  sales  cus- 
tomers with  approved  cash  flow  financing  in 
excess  of  JlOO  million  as  of  October  1.  1991. 
pursuant  to  22  U.S.C.  2765(a);  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

2760.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Legislative  Affairs,  Department  of  State, 
transmitting  a  report  on  human  rights  in 
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countrieai  receiving  development  assistance, 
pursuant  to  22  U.S.C.  2151n(d);  to  the  Com- 
mittee 01  Foreign  Affairs. 

2761.  A  letter  fi^m  the  Chairman,  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Panama  Canal  Commission, 
transmlti  ing  the  Commission's  report,  In- 
4iaudlted  financial  statements,  cov- 
operatlons  of  the  Panama  Canal 
n4cal  year  1991,  pursuant  to  22  U.S.C. 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
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2762.  A  letter  trom  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Dep&rtmi  nt  of  Defense,  transmitting  a  re- 
\be  funding  plan  and  schedule  of 
n  of  the  phase  II  V-22  Full  Scale 
Engineering  Development  Program,   pursu- 
lublic  Law  102-172,  section  8090(d); 
o  the  Committees  on   Appropria- 
Armed  Services. 

letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
tra^smitting  the  fourth  report  on  the 
or  detail  of  General  Accounting 
ployees  to  congressional  commit- 
January  10,  1992;  jointly,  to  the 
Committfees  on  Government  Operations  and 
Approprl  Ltions. 
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PUBLlt  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause  4 
XXn,  public  bills  and  resolu- 
w4re  introduced  and  severally  re- 
follows: 

VIr.  VANDER  JAGT: 

A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
of  1986  to  provide  a  mechanism  for 
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taxpayers  to  designate  $1  of  any  overpay- 
ment of  income  tax,  and  to  contribute  other 
amounts,  for  use  by  the  U.S.  Olympic  Com- 
mittee; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  ROYBAL: 
H.  Res.  335.  Resolution  providing  amounts 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House  for  ex- 
penses of  investigations  and  studies  by  the 
Committee  on  Aging  in  the  second  session  of 
the  102d  Congress;  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  sponsors 
were  added  to  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions as  follows: 

H.R.  261:  Mr.  REED,  Mr.  Gilchrest,  and  Ms, 

MOLINARI. 

H.R.  842:  Mr.  Fascell,  Mr.  MARTINEZ,  Mr. 
Kolter,  Mr.  BiLBRAY,  and  Mr.  Weiss. 

H.R.  1411:  Mr.  Thomas  of  Wyoming,  Mr. 
Hopkins,  Mr.  Staggers.  Mr.  Smfth  of  Texas, 
Mr.  Washington,  Mr.  Hefner,  and  Mr.  John- 
son of  Texas. 

H.R.  1790:  Mr.  Conyers  and  Mr.  Pursell. 

H.R.  2199:  Mr.  Engel. 

H.R.  2200:  Mr.  DUNCAN. 

H.R.  2501:  Mr.  Mrazek. 

H.R.  3662:  Mr.  SwETT,  Mr.  Vander  Jagt. 
Mr.  Quillen,  Mr.  Crane,  and  Mr.  Barnard. 

H.R.  3690:  Mr.  Reoula,  Mr.  Rahall,  Mr. 
RnTER,  Ms.  Kaptur,  Mr.  Mineta,  Mrs. 
Lloyd,  Mr.  Evans,  and  Mr.  Bruce. 


H.R.  3702:  Mr.  Pallone. 

H.R.  3918:  Mr.  FORD  of  Tennessee,  Mr. 
SMrrn  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Reoula,  Mr. 
Evans,  and  Mrs.  Kennelly. 

H.R.  3952:  Mr.  McCloskey,  Mr.  MOLLOHAN. 
and  Mr.  Frost. 

H.R.  4013:  Mr.  EVANS,  Mr.  Owens  of  Utoh, 
Mr.  Erdreich,  Mr.  Clay.  Mr.  Browder,  Mr. 
Kolter,    Mr.    Miller    of    Ohio,    and    Mr. 

POSHARD. 

H.R.  4100:  Mr.  STARK,  Mr.  LlPINSKl,  Mr. 
Pallone,  Mr.  Mollohan,  Mr.  Kolter,  Mr. 
Feiohan,  and  Mr.  Sharp. 

H.J.  Res.  334:  Mr.  Fish,  Mr.  Guarini,  Mr. 
Harris,  Mr.  Horton,  Mr.  Hastert,  Mr.  Ray, 
and  Mr.  Towns. 

H.  Con.  Res.  218:  Mr.  Johnson  of  Texas. 

H.  Con.  Res.  248:  Mr.  Blaz. 

H.  Res.  322:  Mr.  Cardin  and  Mr.  Towns. 

H.  Res.  323:  Mr.  Fuster,  Ms.  Norton,  and 
Mr.  Miller  of  California. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII, 

138.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition  of 
the  Presidency  of  the  Legislative  Assembly 
of  the  Republic  of  Costa  Rica,  relative  to  the 
arrest  and  sentencing  of  Cuban  citizens  who 
have  expressed  opposition  to  the  present  re- 
gime; which  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 
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(Legislative  day  of  Thursday.  January  30. 1992) 


The  Senate  met  at  2  p.m.,  on  the  ex- 
piration of  the  recess,  and  was  called  to 
order  by  the  Honorable  Harry  Reid,  a 
Senator  from  the  State  of  Nevada. 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Richard 
C.  Halverson,  D.D.,  offered  the  follow- 
ing prayer: 

Let  us  pray: 

*  *  *  For  there  is  no  power  but  of  God: 
the  powers  that  be  are  ordained  of  God.— 
Romans  13:  L 

Almighty  God,  infinite,  eternal,  om- 
nipotent, perfect  in  righteousness,  jus- 
tice, peace,  and  love,  we  are  profoundly 
grateful  for  the  tradition  of  religious 
freedom  inherited  from  our  Founding 
Fathers,  grateful  for  the  political  sys- 
tem which  rejects  a  state  religion  and 
precludes  preference  of  one  religious 
establishment  over  another. 

But,  God  of  truth,  help  us  distinguish 
between  church/state  issues  which  are 
institutional,  and  faith  in  a  Creator 
God  who  transcends  all  human  sys- 
tems. Help  us  to  understand  that  sepa- 
ration of  church  and  state  does  not 
mean  abandonment  of  God  by  govern- 
ment. Our  Founding  Fathers  had  expe- 
rienced the  evils  of  state  religions,  but 
they  took  God  seriously— prayed  to 
Him,  depended  upon  Him  in  critical 
hours.  As  our  Nation  was  born  out  of 
belief  in  the  "laws  of  nature  and  na- 
ture's God,"  guaranteeing  human 
rights  and  people  sovereignty,  help  us 
realize  that  rejection  of  God  forfeits 
human  rights  and  people  sovereignty, 
opening  the  door  to  anarchy  and  tyr- 
anny. 

In  the  name  of  Jesus,  King  of  kings 
and  Lord  of  lords.  Amen. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  ACTING 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  please  read  a  communication 
to  the  Senate  from  the  President  pro 
tempore  [Mr.  Byrd]. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
the  following  letter: 

U.S.  Senate, 
President  pro  tempore, 
Washington,  DC.  February  3.  1992. 
To  the  Senate:  Under  the  provisions  of 
rule  I,  section  3,  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate,    I    hereby    appoint    the    Honorable 
Harry  Reid,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Ne- 
vada, to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair. 
ROBERT  C.  Bvrd. 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  REID  thereupon  assumed  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


RESERVATION  OF  LEADER  TIME 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Hearing  no  objection,  the  leader- 
ship time  of  both  the  majority  and  Re- 
publican leaders  is  reserved. 


MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  there 
will  now  be  a  period  for  the  transaction 
of  morning  business,  not  to  extend  be- 
yond the  hour  of  2:15  p.m. 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee. 


RELEASE  OF  DATA  ON  OZONE  DE- 
PL'ETION  IN  THE  ARCTIC  AND 
OVER  NORTH  AMERICA 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  human- 
kind has  entered  a  new — and  disturb- 
ing—relationship with  planet  Earth. 
Our  industrial  society — with  its  exces- 
sive consumption  and  unrelenting  pol- 
lution of  the  land  and  sky — is  colliding 
violently  with  the  planet's  delicate  life 
sustaining  processes. 

Today  we  will  be  presented  with  still 
further  evidence  of  the  grave  threat 
our  activities  are  posing  to  human 
life— and  indeed  all  life  forms — on  the 
Earth. 

Led  by  Jim  Anderson  from  Harvard 
University,  a  team  of  scientists  has 
been  closely  monitoring  the  condition 
of  the  atmosphere  over  the  Arctic.  Fly- 
ing in  specially  equipped  aircraft  they 
have  grabbed  samples  of  the  air  and 
measured  its  chemical  constituents. 
Today  they  will  report  the  results  of 
their  investigation.  Simply  stated, 
what  they  have  found  is  startling. 

The  bottom  line  is  that — unless  the 
atmosphere  changes  quite  significantly 
and  quickly— there  will  for  the  first 
time  be  a  hole  in  the  ozone  layer  over 
North  America.  The  damage  is  likely 
to  be  most  severe  over  Maine  and  the 
northern  New  England  States,  but  even 
here — right  over  our  own  heads — up  to 
20  percent  of  the  ozone  layer  could  be 
gone. 

We  all  know  about  the  ozone  hole 
over  Antarctica.  And  the  scientists 
have  warned  that  a  similar  situation 
could  develop  over  the  North  Pole,  too. 
What  we  are  seeing  now,  however,  is 
that  we  have  so  primed  the  air  with  de- 
structive chemicals,  that  the  damage 
will  not  confine  itself  to  remote  areas 
of  the  globe.  Rather,  it  is  reaching  out 
to  threaten  the  health  and  well-being 
of  each  and  every  one  of  us. 

In  reality,  Mr.  President,  we  should 
not  be  shocked  by  this  news.  To  the 


contrary,  we  have  been  well  warned.  In 
April,  an  international  team  of  sci- 
entists who  have  been  monitoring  and 
studying  the  ozone  layer  sounded  a 
loud  alarm.  They  discovered  that  the 
depletion  is  occurring  at  a  rate  that  is 
200  to  300  percent  faster  than  had  ever 
before  been  detected  or  predicted  and 
that  it  is  occurring  over  nearly  every 
part  of  the  globe.  And  in  October  they 
gave  us  still  more  bad  news:  For  the 
first  time,  they  found  that  the  ozone 
layer  is  impaired  not  only  in  winter, 
but  also  in  the  spring  and  summer 
months  when  we  are  more  likely  to  be 
outdoors  and  when  crops  are  at  a  cru- 
cial point  in  their  growing  season. 

And  they  told  us  that  the  damage 
will  continue  and  will  intensify.  The 
chlorinated  and  brominated  chemicals 
that  we  continue  to  pump  into  the  at- 
mosphere— even  under  the  limited  con- 
trols we  now  have  in  place — will  de- 
stroy as  much  additional  ozone  as  has 
already  been  destroyed  over  the  last 
decade — so.  by  the  turn  of  the  century, 
we  will  experience  total  ozone  deple- 
tion that  is  two  times  as  large  as  that 
we  see  today. 

No;  in  reality  Mr.  President,  this 
news  is  not  startling.  Rather,  what  is 
truly  shocking  is  our  utter  failure  to 
act  quickly  and  decisively  to  stop  as 
much  of  the  damage  as  we  can. 

Mr.  President,  at  every  turn  in  this 
unfolding  story.  I  have  urged  President 
Bush  and  Mr.  Reilly  to  act  aggressively 
to  ban  the  use  of  ozone  destroying 
chemicals.  In  fact.  Mr.  President,  what 
I  have  done  is  simply  call  on  the  ad- 
ministration to  obey  the  law. 

Mr.  Bush  calls  himself  the  "environ- 
mental President"  and  he  is  fond  of 
pointing  to  the  Clean  Air  Act  amend- 
ments as  his  great  environmental 
achievement.  The  truth,  however,  is 
that  he  is  flagrantly  violating  that 
law. 

Under  section  606  of  the  act.  Mr. 
Reilly  is  required  to  accelerate  the 
phaseout  of  ozone  destroying  chemicals 
when  scientists  tell  us  that  the  current 
schedule  is  not  sufficient  to  protect 
human  health  or  the  environment.  The 
evidence  that  that  is  the  case  could  not 
be  more  clear.  In  fact.  Mr.  Reilly 
agrees  that  it  is.  When  the  news  first 
broke  way  back  in  April.  Mr.  Reilly 
said  that  the  results  were  startling  and 
that  the  implications  for  policy  were 
clear.  And  yet  nothing  has  been  done. 

In  addition  to  the  numerous  letters 
that  I  and  more  than  20  of  my  col- 
leagues have  sent  to  the  President  on 
this  matter.  I  introduced  a  resolution 
calling  on  the  administration  to  obey 
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tried  to  cooperate  with  the 
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^resident,  within  the  last  hour, 
las    been    announcement    by    a 
scientists  at  NASA  about  the 
discovery  of  very  high  concentrations 
chic  rlne  compounds  in  an  area  off 
N<  rthern  Hemisphere  over  Maine 
at  nospheric  conditions  which  are 
descriqed  as  a  vortex,  a  pattern  rather 
way  water  runs  out  the  drain 
htub. 

ong  and  short  of  this  announce- 
that  if  these  atmospheric  con- 
continue  for  a  few  weeks,  there 
an  ozone  hole  above  heavily 
ed  areas  of  the  Northern  Hemi- 
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is  a  rather  startling  announce- 

one  which  is  not  entirely  un- 

We  all  hope  and  pray  that  the 

(^onsequences    now    within    the 

possibility  do  not  occur. 

have  been  warned,  Mr.  Presi- 

already  as  we  heard  last  year 

stifitospheric  ozone  layer  above  the 

States  of  America  and  most  of 

populated    areas    of   the 

s  sigrnificantly  thinner  than  it 

a  few  decades  ago. 
world  has  begun  haltingly  to 
the  chemicals  that  cause 
em  but  we  must  move  more 
ively;  we  must  move  faster.  The 
Air  Act  legally  requires  the 
President  to  speed  up  the  phaseout  of 
chloro  luorocarbons  and  similar  chemi- 
wfien  new  evidence  is  presented 
the  problem  to  be  worse  than 
known  to  be  when  the  Clean  Air 
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Alraist  a  year  ago  we  had  announce- 
jf  new   findings   demonstrating 
rate  of  depletion  is  200  percent 
than  was  known  at  the  time 
Cl4an  Air  Act  passed.  There  was  no 
from  the  White  House.  Then 


we  had  an  announcement  later  last 
year  of  serious  levels  of  depletion  in 
the  Northern  Hemisphere  unknown  at 
the  time  the  Clean  Air  Act  was  passed 
and  depletion  levels  in  summer  when 
the  Sun's  rays  are  much  stronger.  Still 
there  was  no  response  from  the  White 
House.  The  law  is  being  violated. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  we  have  a  find- 
ing that  there  could  well  be  an  ozone 
hole  above  Kennebunkport.  Maybe  this 
will  get  President  Bush's  attention.  It 
has  certainly  commanded  the  attention 
of  the  scientific  community  through- 
out this  world.  It  has  commanded  the 
attention  of  our  children  in  elementary 
schools  across  this  country.  Why  do  so 
many  political  leaders  put  their  heads 
in  the  sand?  This  is  yet  another  eco- 
logical catastrophe,  one  of  a  series.  A. 
Whitney  Brown,  a  comedian  on  the 
show  "Saturday  Night  Live,"  not  long 
ago,  said  it  begins  to  resemble  a  nature 
hike  through  the  Book  of  Revelations. 

Mr.  President,  an  alcoholic  who  has  a 
dozen  drunk  driving  accidents  will 
often  claim  that  each  one  of  them  is  an 
unconnected  misfortune,  an  isolated 
incident  with  no  relationship  to  the 
others  when  in  truth  they  have  a  com- 
mon cause. 

Today's  announcement  of  a  potential 
ozone  hole  centered  above  the  latitude 
where  Maine  is  located  is  connected  to 
the  findings  of  extra  carbon  dioxide  in 
the  atmosphere.  There  are  the  stories 
just  yesterday  of  dolphins  en  masse 
washing  up  dead  on  the  beaches  of  the 
eastern  Mediterranean.  There  are 
mountains  of  garbage  we  are  accumu- 
lating. A  landfill  is  now  having  to 
apply  to  the  FAA  for  a  permit  because 
it  has  grown  so  high  it  now  poses  a 
threat  to  aircraft. 

These  ecological  catastrophies  are 
connected.  They  are  symptoms  of  the 
same  underlying  cause  and  we  have  to 
change. 

No  one  should  be  startled  by  today's 
findings.  The  warnings  have  been  clear 
and  loud.  The  problem  is  they  have  al- 
ways been  repeatedly  ignored  by  an  ad- 
ministration that  refuses  to  listen. 
President  Bush  has  kept  his  hands  over 
his  ears  and  closed  his  eyes.  The  prob- 
lem he  wanted  to  ignore  is  now  banging 
down  the  front  door.  It  is  high  time  he 
began  to  listen  and  to  respond. 

Outrage  is  the  only  appropriate  re- 
sponse to  the  administration's  total  in- 
action. There  is  an  urgent  need  not 
only  for  leadership  but  for  basic  citi- 
zenship. 

The  Bush  administration  is  fla- 
grantly violating  existing  law,  even  as 
it  claims  bragging  rights  when  it 
comes  to  listing  this  law  as  an  environ- 
mental accomplishment.  The  law  re- 
quires him  to  act.  It  required  him  to 
act  last  year.  He  has  failed  to  do  so. 

This  is  about  human  health.  It  is 
about  allowing  millions  of  additional 
cases  of  skin  cancer  to  develop,  an 
extra  300,000  deaths  in  the  United 
States,  estimated,  over  the  next  few 


decades  before  today's  announcement, 
and  they  will  have  to  recalculate  those 
figures,  tragically.  And  it  is  about  a 
dramatic  change  in  our  relationship 
with  the  environment.  If  this  does  not 
jump  start  this  administration  into  ac- 
tion, I  do  not  want  to  think  about  the 
kind  of  devastation  it  might  take  to 
get  them  moving. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  an  awful  prospect 
to  tell  our  children  that  they  now  face 
a  potential  future  in  which  they  will 
have  to  think  differently  about  the  sky 
and  hide  from  the  Sun,  cover  their  skin 
before  going  outdoors  when  the  Sun  is 
shining.  That  is  not  the  way  God  in- 
tended this  Earth  to  be,  if  I  may  ex- 
press my  own  religious  conviction.  It  is 
something  we  have  done  to  this  Earth, 
and  it  is  something  we  must  remedy. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to 
serve  notice  that  I  will  be  again  seek- 
ing to  call  up  or  to  ask  for  action  on 
the  resolution  which  came  out  of  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  unani- 
mously, which  I  introduced  last  year, 
calling  for  the  President  to  speed  up 
this  phaseout  process.  And  I  will  be  in- 
troducing it  as  an  amendment  or  doing 
whatever  necessary  to  put  the  Senate 
on  record,  to  call  upon  the  President  to 
act. 

I  would  like  to  acknowledge  what 
these  scientists  have  done.  They  are 
led  by  Jim  Anderson  from  Harvard  Uni- 
versity. They  have  been  flying  over  the 
Arctic  for  quite  some  time  now  in  spe- 
cially equipped  aircraft,  taking  sam- 
ples of  the  air  and  measuring  its  chem- 
ical constituents.  And  again,  the  bot- 
tom line  is  that  unless  the  atmospheric 
conditions  change  significantly  and 
quickly  in  the  next  few  weeks,  the  next 
3  weeks,  there  will  for  the  first  time  be 
a  hole  in  the  ozone  layer  above  North 
America.  It  is  likely  to  be  most  severe 
over  Maine  and  the  northern  New  Eng- 
land States,  but  even  here  over  Wash- 
ington, DC,  over  this  Capitol  Building, 
20  percent  of  the  ozone  layer  could  be 
gone  if  this  condition  persists. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  have  more  to 
say  about  it  later  today.  I  appreciate 
the  courtesy  of  my  colleagues  in  allow- 
ing me  to  speak  first. 

Mr.  NICKLES  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  is 
advised  that  morning  business  has 
about  2  or  3  minutes  left. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  as  if  in 
morning  business  for  the  next  8  min- 
utes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  STATE  OF  THE 
UNION  ADDRESS 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  make  a  couple  of  comments 
concerning  the  State  of  the  Union  Ad- 
dress, because  I  have  heard  a  lot  of  my 


colleagues  say,  "Well,  there  was  not 
any  substance  to  it,"  or  "It  did  not 
really  call  for  action."  I  would  just  beg 
to  differ. 

I  think  people  that  have  made  that 
comment  either  were  not  aware  of 
what  the  President  was  requesting  or 
talking  about,  or  maybe  they  did  not 
really  pay  that  much  attention,  or 
maybe  they  had  already  decided  they 
were  going  to  use  that  sound  bite  be- 
fore they  saw  the  real  meat  and  pota- 
toes that  was  in  the  President's  speech. 
He  called  for  action.  He  called  for  a  lot 
of  action.  He  told  Congress  to  get  to 
work.  He  set  a  deadline.  He  said: 

Congress,  enact  some  legislation  that  will 
help  this  economy  move  forward;  enact  it  by 
March  20. 

I  compliment  the  President  for  that 
challenge  to  Congress.  The  President 
can  propose,  but  Congress  has  to  dis- 
pose of  that  initiative,  and  a  lot  of 
these  changes  require  legislation. 

The  President  mentioned  a  few 
things  he  can  do  administratively,  and 
I  compliment  him  for  those.  He  talked 
about  a  moratorium  on  new  regula- 
tions. That  is  good  news  from  the  busi- 
ness person's  perspective  who  is  strug- 
gling to  survive,  who  is  struggling  to 
compete.  Regulatory  actions  can  be 
just  as  burdensome  as  new  laws,  just  as 
burdensome  and  expensive  as  other 
complications  in  surviving.  And  so  we 
need  that  moratoria. 

He  also  said  we  would  review  those 
regulations.  That  is  another  thing  that 
is  desperately  needed,  and  I  com- 
pliment the  President  on  it. 

He  said  we  would  have  a  freeze  on 
hiring  more  Federal  employees.  I  com- 
pliment him  again.  And  he  is  callini? 
for  the  Congress  to  enact  several 
things  that  I  think  need  to  be  done. 

He  mentioned  the  line  item  veto.  I 
see  my  friend.  Senator  Mack  from 
Florida,  who  has  worked  on  that  issue, 
along  with  myself.  We  need  a  line  item 
veto  to  restore  some  balance  in  the 
budget  process. 

He  talked  about  enacting  welfare  re- 
form. Some  of  that  will  require,  again, 
congressional  action.  He  mentioned, 
though,  administratively,  that  he 
would  move  the  administration  to  try 
to  approve  State  requests  for  waivers 
so  they  can  enact  welfare  reform.  We 
debated  that  last  week.  I  am  delighted 
to  hear  the  President  say  that.  I  think 
that  would  be  very  significant  in  actu- 
ally helping  people  get  off  this  cycle  or 
this  train  of  welfare  dependency. 

Senator  Moynihan  had  a  hearing  on 
that  today,  and  I  testified,  as  well  as 
Governor  Florio  and  others,  that  we 
would  really  like  to  see  true  welfare  re- 
form and  we  find  the  bureaucracy  in 
HHS  has  made  it  very  difficult  to  do. 
So  I  compliment  the  President  there. 
But  I  think  we  probably  will  have  to 
have  legislative  action,  as  well. 

The  President  called  for  several  tax 
changes  that  will  really  make  a  signifi- 
cant difference  on  whether  or  not  a 


business  can  compete,  whether  or  not  a 
business  can  survive.  He  talked  about 
an  investment  tax  allowance.  I  grew  up 
in  a  manufacturing  environment.  Al- 
lowing people  to  deduct  their  equip- 
ment over  a  shorter  period  of  time, 
their  expenses,  allowing  them  to  re- 
coup their  expenses  that  they  write 
checks  for  will  help  business.  That  will 
help  create  jobs.  That  will  make  our 
industries  more  competitive.  So  I  com- 
pliment the  President. 

I  would  like  to  see  maybe  even  more. 
Maybe  Congress  can  make  some  im- 
provements. I  never  said  we  could  not. 
But  I  think  the  President  has  thrown 
out  an  objective  plan  that  will  help 
create  jobs.  I  hope  that  Congress  will 
move  rapidly  to  enact  it,  and  if  we  can 
improve  upon  it,  so  be  it.  The  Presi- 
dent said,  well,  we  should  make  some 
changes  in  the  alternative  minimum 
tax,  and  frankly  we  should.  The 
changes  that  we  made  in  1986  went  too 
far,  and  frankly  they  have  hurt  a  lot  of 
industries.  And  so  we  found  through 
experience  over  the  last  couple  of  years 
we  need  to  undo  some  of  the  mistakes 
that  were  made  either  in  1986  or  1990. 

One  of  those  deals  with  alternative 
minimum  tax,  I  for  one  think  we  need 
to  take  intangible  drilling  costs  as  an 
accelerated  appreciation  item  on  the 
alternative  minimum  tax  because, 
again,  that  is  an  out-of-pocket  business 
expense.  Basically,  we  had  a  tax  sur- 
charge on  nonrecoverable  expenses. 
That  does  not  make  business  sense.  It 
is  not  equitable,  and  frankly  it  helps 
strangle  a  domestic  oil  and  gas  indus- 
try that  is  hurting  very  badly  right 
now. 

So  the  President  was  right  in  saying 
we  need  to  adjust  the  alternative  mini- 
mum tax  and  allow  business  people  to 
deduct  their  accelerated  appreciation 
and  take  that  as  a  deduction,  as  an  ex- 
pense. Again,  it  will  help  create  jobs, 
real  jobs.  Many  of  my  colleagues  want 
to  create  Government  jobs  that  we  are 
going  to  be  writing  the  check  for.  I 
think  we  want  to  create  real  private- 
sector  jobs,  jobs  that  are  actually  pay- 
ing taxes,  creating  and  expanding  the 
gross  national  product. 

The  President  called  for  reform  of 
passive  loss  rules.  I  think  we  could  and 
we  should  do  it.  My  guess  is  we  have 
the  votes  to  do  it,  so  I  hope  we  will. 
Again,  Congress  went  too  far  in  1986  in 
restricting  the  passive  loss  rules,  and 
we  have  denied  legitimate  businesses 
losses,  being  able  to  deduct  those 
against  other  income. 

The  President  talked  about  establish- 
ing enterprise  zones  so  we  can  create 
jobs  in  urban  and  rural  areas.  He 
talked  about  a  permanent  deduction  of 
interest  for  student  loans.  I  have  kids 
in  college;  many  of  my  colleagues  do.  I 
think  that  makes  good  sense,  so  we  can 
encourage  higher  education  and  so  we 
can  encourage  people  to  make  an  in- 
vestment for  themselves  for  the  future. 

The  President  talked  about  helping 
first-time  homeowners.  I  talked  to  a 


couple  of  my  staff  people  today  who 
said:  Hey,  I  think  maybe  I  will  try  and 
buy  my  first  home.  This  will  help  gen- 
erate the  real  estate  market,  help  cre- 
ate jobs,  help  people  get  into  their  first 
home,  which  unfortunately  many  peo- 
ple find  is  not  affordable. 

Mr.  President,  I  just  touched  on  a 
relatively  few  of  the  many  proposals 
that  the  President  has  proposed  for 
Congress  to  enact  that  I  think  really 
will  create  real  private-sector  jobs. 
And  so  I  compliment  the  President  for 
his  action.  I  hope  the  Congress  will 
move,  and  move  aggressively  on  it.  If 
Congress  wants  to  change  or  modify  or 
improve  it,  let  us  try  to  do  so. 

But  I  really  hope  we  will  act  in  a  bi- 
partisan fashion,  trying  to  help  the 
economy,  not  trying  to  help  one  politi- 
cal party  or  one  political  interest  over 
another.  Let  us  work  together  to  see  if 
we  cannot  stimulate  this  economy,  cre- 
ate real  jobs,  and  get  our  economy 
moving  forward  as  well. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  MACK.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  Sen- 
ate as  in  morning  business  for  a  period 
not  to  exceed  5  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


AMERICAN  WORKERS' 
PRODUCTIVITY 

Mr.  MACK.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
respond  to  comments  that  have  been 
reported  in  the  press  during  the  day. 
Once  again,  Japanese  leaders  are  tak- 
ing shots  at  American  workers.  The 
comments,  as  I  have  seen  them  re- 
ported, quote  the  Japanese  Prime  Min- 
ister as  saying:  "I  have  long  thought 
that  they" — Americans — "lack  a  work 
ethic,  to  live  by  the  sweat  of  their 
brow." 

I,  for  one,  frankly,  am  sick  and  tired 
of  seeing  the  blame  put  on  American 
workers.  If  there  is  blame  we  should  be 
addressing,  it  should  be  directed  at  the 
American  Government.  We  have  put  all 
forms  of  encumbrances  in  the  way  of 
the  American  worker.  The  American 
worker  today  is  still  the  most  produc- 
tive worker  in  the  world,  including 
Japan.  But  if  we  are  going  to  remain 
competitive,  we  must  see  that  the 
American  worker  receives  assistance. 
We  need  to  change  the  laws  in  America 
that  make  it  difficult  for  us  to  com- 
pete. We  need  to  allow  for  capital  for- 
mation, so  the  American  worker  will 
have  the  latest  tools  and  the  newest 
technologies  to  allow  us  to  compete. 

Let  me  name  three  things:  First,  the 
capital  gains  tax  rate.  This  gets  hung 
up  in  the  debate  about  whether  it  is  a 
benefit  for  the  wealthy.  By  reducing 
the  capital  gains  tajc  rate,  we  can  see 
an  accumulation  of  capital  in  this 
country  which  will  allow  for  greater  in- 
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vestme  it,    and    including    new    tech- 
nologle  3. 

The  lecond  thing  we  need  to  do  is 
sometfa  ing  about  the  double  taxation 
dlvi  lends.  Again,  this  is  another  de- 
al out  the  wealthy.  The  reality  is, 
taxing  dividends  twice,  you  really 
American  business  to 
money.   This  does  not  entice 
to  flow  into  these  particular 
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ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 

Senator  from  South  Dakota. 

KASCHLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
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'THE  BROKEN  CORD" 


IJASCHLE.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 

draw  the  attention  of  my  col- 

to  the  opportunity  to  view  tel- 

at  its  finest,  the  presentation 

Broken  Cord"  to  be  shown  to- 

9  on  ABC  television.  "The  Bro- 

'  is  a  movie  adapted  from  a 

the  same  name  by  Michael 

It  stars  Jimmy  Smits  and  is  dl- 

)y  Ken  Olin.  It  tells  the  story  of 

adoptive  parent  of  a  child  bom 

Si)uth  Dakota  Indian  reservation 

from  fetal  alcohol  syndrome 

ir  nearly  20-year  struggle  with 


lyr 


com  equences. 


A  cross 


Senator  Kassebaum  and  I  cohosted  a 

last  week  for  Members  and 

?hich   was   extremely   well   at- 

Many  advocacy  groups  as  well 

Americans  were  present. 

alcohol  syndrome  and  its  less 

brm,  fetal  alcohol  effect,  afflict 

of   American    babies    each 

the  Nation,  FAS  occurs  in 

live  births.  On  some  Indian  res- 

we  are  told,  the  frequency 

as  many  as  1  in  4.  More  than 

l^bies  were  born  last  year  alone 

th  defects  due  to  alcohol. 

is  completely  preventable.  If  a 

woman  abstains  from  alcohol 

pregnancy,  it  simply  will  not 

rhere  is  no  known  safe  amount 

for  pregnant  women. 
is  permanent.  There  is  no  cure, 
human  and  financial  costs  are 
That  is  nearly  the  extent  of 


our  knowledge  today  about  fetal  alco- 
hol syndrome.  There  is  so  much  we  do 
not  know.  We  need  research.  We  need 
programs  for  prevention.  We  need  pro- 
grams for  treatment.  But  most  of  all 
there  is  a  crying  need  for  public  edu- 
cation on  FAS. 

"The  Broken  Cord"  tonight  will  help 
us  begin  that  process,  and  I  urge  all  my 
colleagues  and  those  who  may  be 
watching  to  see  this  important  film. 

I  yield  the  floor. 


APPOINTMENT  BY  THE 
REPUBLICAN  LEADER 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  Re- 
publican leader,  pursuant  to  Public 
Law  102-138.  appoints  the  following  in- 
dividuals as  members  of  the  Commis- 
sion on  Broadcasting  to  the  People's 
Republic  of  China: 
Mr.  Michael  Cutchall.  of  Kansas;  and 
Mr.  Joshua  Muravchik.  of  Maryland. 


APPOINTMENT  BY  THE  MAJORITY 
LEADER 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  major- 
ity leader,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  101- 
649,  appoints  the  following  individuals 
as  members  of  the  Commission  on 
Legal  Immigration  Reform: 

Lawrence  Fuchs.  of  Massachusetts; 
and 

Nelson  Merced,  of  Massachusetts. 


KANSAS  INTERNATIONAL 
EXPORTERS 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  commend  the  many  small  and 
medium  size  companies  in  Kansas  for 
their  innovation  and  growth  in  the 
international  marketplace. 

In  April  of  last  year,  I  cohosted  with 
the  Wichita  office  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  a  seminar  for  Kan- 
sas companies  interested  in  doing  busi- 
ness overseas.  The  response  was  over- 
whelming, and  I  am  pleased  to  report 
that  recent  data  released  by  the  Small 
Business  Administration  indicated  that 
Kansas  companies  were  ranked  fourth 
in  the  United  States  in  SBA  loans  to 
small  company  exporters  in  1991. 

In  a  time  of  economic  downturn  and 
growing  competitiveness  in  the  global 
marketplace,  Kansas  businesses  are 
steadily  becoming  major  players  in 
international  trade.  Although  Kansas 
is  world  renowned  as  a  breadbasket  to 
the  world,  these  latest  figures  are  an 
indication  of  the  growing  export  of 
manufactured  products  from  Kansas. 
Kansas  companies  exported  machinery 
such  as  grain  augers;  innovated  high 
tech  products  such  as  computer  disk 
cases  and  fiberglass  tanks;  and  prod- 
ucts as  varied  as  bicycle  racks  and 
manhole  covers.  In  my  view,  this  grow- 
ing international  trade  is  an  important 


reminder  that  American  products  are 
competitive  in  any  market  and  that 
Kansas  is  a  dynamic  leader  in  Ameri- 
ca's ever  expanding  overseas  trade. 

I  also  want  to  commend  the  efforts  of 
the  Wichita  office  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  for  their  outstand- 
ing support  of  Kansas  companies.  Their 
efforts,  coupled  with  the  drive  and  de- 
termination of  Kansans.  are  an  exam- 
ple of  how  government  can  work  to- 
gether with  motivated  individuals  to 
keep  America  a  leader  in  international 
trade  and  proves  again  that  American 
products  are  second  to  none. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Morning  business  is  now  closed. 


NATIONAL  ENERGY  SECURITY  ACT 

MOTION  TO  PROCEED 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  the  motion  to 
proceed  to  S.  2166.  The  Senator  from 
Louisiana. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  S. 
2166  is  the  successor  bill  to  S.  1220,  the 
comprehensive  national  energy  policy 
bill.  I  am  pleased  to  say.  Mr.  President, 
at  long  last  it  now  appears  that  the 
Senate  is  not  only  on  the  threshold  of 
taking  up  this  bill,  but  is  on  the 
threshold  of  approving  a  comprehen- 
sive national  energy  policy. 

Mr.  President.  S.  2166  is.  in  all  re- 
spects, identical  to  S.  1220.  in  that  we 
have  eliminated  completely  the  Arctic 
National  Wildlife  Refuge  drilling  provi- 
sions; we  have  eliminated  completely 
the  CAFE,  or  corporate  average  fuel 
economy  provisions;  we  have  elimi- 
nated the  waste  oil  provisions;  and  we 
have  eliminated  the  so-called  WEPCO 
fix,  dealing  with  the  Clean  Air  Act. 

There  were  initially  16  titles  in  this 
bill.  We  have  eliminated  2  and  parts  of 
2  others,  so  that,  in  effect,  we  still  have 
a  14- title  bill,  which  is  comprehensive, 
which  is  balanced,  which  will  be  effec- 
tive. 

I  strongly  continue  to  agree  that 
Alaska  drilling  ought  to  be  part  of  a 
comprehensive  national  energy  policy. 
I  strongly  believe  that  there  is  an  ex- 
cellent chance  of  there  being  a  huge 
supply  of  oil  in  the  Arctic.  Some  esti- 
mates would  put  that  supply  as  high — 
I  have  seen  some  even  higher  than 
Prudhoe  Bay. 

While  I  continue  to  believe  that,  we 
have  essentially  had  that  debate  here 
on  the  floor  of  the  U.S.  Senate.  And 
those  of  us  who  believe  that  have  lost. 
Because  on  the  question  of  invoking 
cloture  on  the  issue  of  Arctic  National 
Wildlife  Refuge  drilling  we  were  unsuc- 
cessful, having  mustered  only  50  votes 
in  the  affirmative,  with  there  being  44 
votes  in  the  negative.  We  have  gone 
back  to  the  drawing  boards  and  looked 
at  where  the  votes  might  come  from  to 


successfully  pass  that  part  of  this  leg- 
islation. I  can  tell  my  colleagues  that 
no  one  has  done  more  work  on  that 
than  I.  I  have  talked  to  virtually  every 
prospect  in  the  Senate  personally, 
most  at  their  own  offices,  and  talked  in 
great  detail.  I  can  tell  all  Senators 
that  Arctic  National  Wildlife  Refuge 
drilling,  as  desirable  as  I  think  it  is. 
cannot  and  will  not  pass  this  Senate. 

It  may  be  we  will  have  a  test  vote 
later,  and  I  have  told  my  distinguished 
friends  from  Alaska  that  I  think  it 
would  be  possible  to  bring  up  such  a 
vote  later  in  this  debate.  And  if  that 
issue  is  brought  up.  I  will  help  state 
the  argruments  for  it.  but.  again,  recog- 
nize that  at  this  time,  on  this  bill,  it 
cannot  paiss. 

There  may  be  another  time  and  place 
where  it  would,  and  I  would  hope  so. 
But  nevertheless,  at  this  time,  in  this 
place,  it  cannot  pass. 

Mr.  President,  the  same  is  somewhat 
true  of  CAFE  or  corporate  average  fuel 
economy.  We  have  agreed  not  to  have 
it  as  part  of  this  legrislation  for  a  num- 
ber of  reasons:  First,  because  of  the 
record  losses  by  our  automobile  compa- 
nies in  Detroit.  They  have  lost  billions 
of  dollars  in  the  last  6  months,  an  in- 
credibly huge  loss  where  their  very  sur- 
vival is  put  at  stake.  The  automobile 
companies  tell  us  that  complismce  with 
this  kind  of  legislation  would  put  an 
additional  burden  upon  them  which 
would  be  absolutely  unacceptable  in  to- 
day's financial  markets  considering  the 
competition  with  Japan  and  other 
automakers. 

For  that  reason,  Mr.  President,  we 
have  deleted  CAFE  from  this  bill  and 
hopefully  will  not  consider  it.  although 
there  would  be  no  unanimous-consent 
proposal  to  keep  it  from  being  consid- 
ered as  an  amendment.  Any  Senator,  of 
course,  is  free  to  do  that  once  we  take 
up  this  bill.  However,  at  this  time,  it  is 
not  part  of  the  bill  and  we  hope  and  we 
expect  that  it  will  not  be  considered  as 
part  of  this  bill.  The  reason  is.  Mr. 
President,  that  we  have  a  comprehen- 
sive and  effective  energy  bill  without 
considering  either  ANWR  or  CAFE. 

I  think  it  is  appropriate  to  consider 
where  we  are  on  energy.  We  will  recall 
back  just  1  short  year  ago — this  hap- 
pens to  be  the  Washington  Post  of  Sun- 
day. February  3.  1991.  It  seems  like 
longer  ago  that  we  had  the  war  in  Ku- 
wait, but  we  will  remember  the  head- 
lines at  that  time.  "U.S.-Allies  Press 
Bombing  Against  Forces  in  Kuwait." 
One  year  ago  today.  Mr.  President,  we 
were  at  war  in  the  Middle  East  over  the 
energy  problem. 

While  it  has  faded  somewhat  from 
the  memory  of  Americans,  while  the 
reason  for  that  war  has  faded  from 
memory  somewhat,  we  should  never 
forget  that  this  war.  1  year  ago,  was  es- 
sentially because  of  energy. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  also  appropriate 
to  consider  the  situation  this  country 
is  in  with  respect  to  energy.  Many  have 


seen  these  kinds  of  charts  before.  This 
first  is  energy  consumption  which  has 
gone  up  very  rapidly.  Here  is  1990, 
going  up  again  very  rapidly. 

This  chart  is  energy  production  going 
down  very  rapidly. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  fewer  rigs 
drilling  than  at  any  time  in  the  history 
of  modern  America.  There  are  fewer 
rigs  drilling  now  than  we  had  in  the 
1940's  during  World  War  II.  We  are 
down  to  less  than  700  rigs  drilling.  At 
one  time  we  had  over  4,000  rigs  drilling. 
Here  is  the  chart  on  the  rotary  rigs  in 
operation.  As  we  can  see,  we  were  up  to 
4.000.  This  chart  only  goes  down  to  May 
1991.  It  is  a  further  precipitous  decline 
after  that  if  we  consider  the  chart. 

This  chart,  in  many  respects,  Mr. 
President,  tells  us  what  will  be  the  fu- 
ture of  oil  drilling  in  America.  This 
chart  represents  one  of  the  important 
reasons  why  I  believe  that  ANWR 
should  be  part  of  this  bill.  ANWR  is  not 
a  part  of  this  bill,  as  I  have  explained, 
but  the  chart  shows  what  the  future  of 
domestic  production  will  be. 

We  have  had  this  same  kind  of  chart 
with  respect  to  graduates  in  petroleum 
sciences  at  our  colleges.  They  are  going 
down  in  the  same  way.  People  in  the 
drilling  business,  the  infrastructure, 
all  of  it  is  going  down  precipitously. 

This  is  the  actual  and  projected  oil 
import  bill  which  has  gone  up  very  rap- 
idly. Mr.  President,  most  of  the  bal- 
ance of  payments  imbalance  in  this 
country  is  caused  by  imported  foreign 
oil.  More  than  automobiles.  Our  Presi- 
dent, as  we  all  know,  just  made  a  cele- 
brated trip  to  Japan  where  he  per- 
formed some  celebrated  things.  But 
among  others.  Mr.  President,  our 
President  and  the  presidents,  the  CEO's 
of  the  major  automobile  companies  in 
effect  pleaded,  cajoled,  argued  with  the 
Japanese  and  said,  "Please,  Japanese, 
will  you  not  buy  20,000  American  cars?" 

Mr.  President.  20.000  American  cars 
represents  a  drop  in  the  bucket  to  the 
balance  of  payments  compared  to  im- 
ported oil.  A  drop  in  the  bucket.  Sixty- 
two  percent  of  the  balance  of  payments 
imbalance  is  caused  by  imported  for- 
eign oil. 

This  bill  is  mainly  about  things  other 
than  oil.  but  while  producing  domesti- 
cally things  other  than  oil.  including, 
importantly,  conservation,  we  hope  to 
be  able  to  reverse  that  trend  and 
produce  our  energy  domestically  and 
displace  foreign  oil. 

Mr.  President,  this  chart  simply 
shows  what  the  various  sections  of  this 
bill  are.  You  can  get  a  very  quick  view 
of  how  comprehensive  it  is.  The  CAFE 
provision,  in  title  III  is  deleted.  Fleets 
and  alternative  fuels,  which  I  will  ex- 
plain in  a  minute,  is  a  tremendously 
far-reaching  proposal.  The  same  is  true 
of  renewable  energy.  Energy  efficiency. 
26  different  sections  related  to  energy 
efficiency  with  the  exception  of  the 
fact  that  we  have  deleted  used  oil. 
ANWR  is  deleted.  Advanced  nuclear  re- 


actor commercialization  is  included. 
Nuclear  reactor  licensing  is  included. 
Uranium  enrichment,  the  preserving  of 
a  tremendous  business  and 
multibillion-doUar  business  in  this 
country  is  preserved  through  this  sec- 
tion. Natural  gas,  our  cleanest  fossil 
fuel  and  very  abundant  fossil  fuel  is  in- 
cluded. The  Outer  Continental  Shelf. 
R&D,  demonstration  and  commer- 
cialization activities,  coal  and  elec- 
tricity, with  the  exception  of  WEPCO. 
Public  Utility  Holding  Company  Act 
reform,  and  the  strategic  petroleum  re- 
serve all  are  included. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  two  domi- 
nant themes  in  this  legislation.  One  is 
very  obvious,  and  that  is  energy  secu- 
rity. We  do  not  say  energy  independ- 
ence because  we  recognize  since  we  are 
now  importing  50  percent  of  our  foreigm 
crude  oil  and  the  trends  are  not  to  less- 
en that,  even  with  the  passage  of  this 
bill,  at  least  in  the  near  future.  The 
trends  are  that  that  50  percent  will 
grow,  according  to  former  Secretary  of 
Energy  Schlesinger,  to  two-thirds  by 
the  year  1995.  According  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy,  it  would  reach  70  per- 
cent by  the  year  2010.  Pick  your  esti- 
mate and  it  will  be  two-thirds  to  70 
percent  sometime  in  the  fairly  near  fu- 
ture. 

So  to  talk  of  energy  independence  in 
the  short-term  is  not  in  the  cards.  Mr. 
President,  no  matter  whether  we  do  ev- 
erything that  we  know  how  to  do.  no 
matter  whether  we  put  on  tremendous 
taxes,  or  whatever  we  do.  In  the  short- 
term,  the  inexorable  trend  is  to  import 
more  energy,  to  be  more  dependent, 
not  less  dependent. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  a  cliche  that 
politicians  think  about  the  next  elec- 
tion and  statesmen  think  about  the 
next  generation.  In  energy,  it  is  almost 
that  you  think  about  the  next  century 
because  these  trends  are  so  big,  so  in- 
exorable and  so  slow  to  change. 

If  we  were  going  to  drill  in  Alaska,  it 
would  take  10  years  to  bring  the  oil  on 
line.  If  we  were  to  build  new  nuclear 
plants,  it  would  take  probably  10  years 
to  build  those,  to  bring  those  on  line. 
Gas-fired  utilities  would  be  able  to  gen- 
erate electricity  a  little  faster  than 
that,  but  it  would  still  take  years,  as 
do  coal-fired  plants.  A  new  culture  of 
conservation,  which  we  hope  and  ex- 
pect and  believe  that  this  bill  will  gen- 
erate, also  are  slow  trends  because  you 
do  not  reconfigure  both  your  generat- 
ing capacity  and  your  use  of  energy  in 
the  home  or  in  the  business.  You  do  not 
reconfigure  that  overnight. 

So  we  are  dealing  with  long-term 
trends.  But  that  which  we  have  in  this 
bill  will  surely  change  those  long-term 
trends  and  will  surely  bring  to  this 
country  energy  independence.  Every 
one  of  those  steps  from  energy  effi- 
ciency, to  conservation,  to  alternative 
fuels,  to  every  section  of  this  bill  will 
help  bring  us  some  kind  of  energy  secu- 
rity, effectively  so.  and  we  hope  within 
the  next  few  years. 
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P  -esident,  there  is  another  domi- 
tqeme  of  this  bill:  competition, 
tion  comes  as  part  of  this  bill 
ways.  First,  with  respect  to 
technologies  or  emerging  tech- 
.  Many  of  the  renewable  energy 
which  now  are  not  able  to 
have  not  received  the  kind  of 
Government  to  lift  them  up 
itatus  and  to  the  stage  where 
ef  ectively  can  compete  with  the 
1  echnologies.    Everything   from 
cars,   to   the   new  clean  coal 
to  the  new  technologies 
energy,   to   the  new  solar 
all   of  those   new   tech- 
are  helped  by  authorizations 
deiiionstrations  in  this  bill.  So  it 
bri  ig  these  infant  technologies  up 
starting  line  so  that  they  can 
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Perha  ?s  the  biggest  competition,  or 
one  of  the  biggest,  will  be  in  alter- 
native fuels.  Mr.  President,  even 
though  Senator  Wallop  and  I  have 
tried  tc  tell  everybody  how  far-reach- 
ing thii  bill  is  with  respect  to  alter- 
native uels.  it  seems  not  to  have  at- 
tracted the  kind  of  media  attention 
and  at  ;ention  from  our  colleagues 
which  i  really  deserves.  It  is  that  far- 
reachin  r  and  it  will  change  the  face  of 
energy  |in  our  country,  particularly 
and  fleets  and  trucks  in  a 
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way. 

our  bill  is  designed  to  do,  Mr. 

is  to  put  4  million  alter- 

fueled  vehicles  on  the  road  by 

2000.  We  begin  with  the  Fed- 

which  will  have  to 

bringing  on  alternatively  fueled 

by  1995.  By  the  year  2000,  it 

required  to  have  90  percent  of 

vehicles   alternatively   fueled.   We 

State  and  local  government 

beginning  in  the  year  1995. 

espect  to  private  fleets,  by  the 
they  will  be  required  to  have 
of    their    vehicles    alter- 
fueled.   The   requirement   for 
Qeets  begins  in  the  year  1998  at 
,  increasing  to  70  percent  by 
2000.   Collectively   these   re- 
fer alternative  fuels  will 
4  million  alternatively  fueled 
on  the  road  by  the  year  2000. 
I+esident,  the  bill  specifies  that 
c  ualifies  as  an  alternative  fuel. 
pr4iictable  things  are  there:  elec- 
of  course,   would  be  alter- 
fueled;  methanol  and  ethanol, 
dxtent  they  are  85  percent  alco- 
cor  ipressed  natural  gas,  and  lique- 
petfoleum  gas — propane,  which  is  a 
liquefied  petroleum  gas.  All  of 
would  be  eligible  to  com- 
iltemative  fuels, 
ajlow  the  market  to  make  the 
We  have  many  proponents  of 
who  come  in  and  say  that 
cars,    or   methanol,    or   com- 
natural  gas  is  the  fuel  of  choice 
be  adopted  by  the  customer, 
committee  have  felt  that  we 
lot  dictate  that  choice;  that  we 
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should  let  each  one  of  these  tech- 
nologies state  their  case  out  there  in 
the  market,  and  to  the  extent  that 
they  can  get  adherence,  those  who  will 
invest  in  their  proposals,  they  would  be 
the  winners  and  the  market  would 
choose  them. 

I  happen  to  believe.  Mr.  President, 
that  natural  gas  would  be  a  good 
choice  of  much  of  the  market.  Cer- 
tainly in  our  part  of  the  world  natural 
gas  being  very  common,  very  low- 
priced,  would  be  very  much  the  fuel  of 
choice. 

I  just  saw  on  January  27,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, for  example,  that  the  cost  of  nat- 
ural gas  per  million  Btu's  delivered  to 
the  city  gate  in  New  York  was  $1.47. 
That  compares  with  No.  2  fuel  oil  at 
$3.80  per  million  Btu's.  So  in  effect  nat- 
ural gas  is  less  than  half  the  cost  per 
unit  of  energy  than  is  diesel  fuel.  So  it 
is  easy  to  see  why  many  people  in  the 
natural  gas  business  and  from  natural 
gas  producing  States  believe  that  natu- 
ral gas  will  be  the  winner  when  it 
comes  to  persuading  the  market  to  go 
toward  their  fuel.  Nevertheless.  Mr. 
President,  we  do  not  pick  the  fuel  of 
choice.  We  let  the  market  make  that 
choice. 

We  do  require  that,  in  case  of  private 
fleets,  if  you  have  a  private  fleet  of  50 
vehicles  nationwide,  at  least  20  of 
which  are  centrally  garaged  in  one  lo- 
cation, you  have  to  make  the  choice 
and  go  to  alternative  fuels.  That  is 
easy  to  say,  Mr.  President,  but  I  think 
my  colleagues  will  realize  when  they 
think  about  it  that  if  you  have  just  50 
vehicles,  which  any  cab  company  has — 
many  law  firms  have,  virtually  any 
company  that  deals  in  any  deliveries — 
I  guess  the  pizza  companies  would 
probably  qualify — they  have  to  begin  to 
have  alternatively  fueled  vehicles. 

The  reason  we  made  these  rather 
stringent  requirements,  Mr.  President, 
is  that  the  problem  with  alternatively 
fueled  vehicles  has  always  been  the 
case  of  the  chicken  and  the  egg.  We 
have  always  recognized  that,  for  exam- 
ple, natural  gas  is  an  excellent  fuel  to 
use  for  alternatively  fueled  vehicles, 
and  it  is  very  cheap  but  you  have  to 
have  a  lot  of  it  out  there  in  order  for 
people  to  have  the  filing  stations  that 
put  in  the  natural  gas.  With  the  re- 
quirements of  this  bill,  you  can  be  sure 
that  those  fueling  capacities  will  be 
widely  available.  Indeed,  it  is  the  fuel- 
ing capacity  that  may  dictate  the 
choice  of  fuel  in  some  respects. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  is  very  much 
a  competition  bill  also,  when  it  comes 
to  Public  Utility  Holding  Company  Act 
Reform,  a  very  technical  part  of  the 
law  but  a  very  important  one. 

What  the  law  now  essentially  says, 
Mr.  President,  is  that  if  you  are  in  the 
public  utility  business  generating  elec- 
tricity, with  some  exceptions,  only  you 
can  build  your  generating  capacity. 
And  it  says,  in  effect,  that  if  you  build 
a  plant  to  generate  electricity,   then 


you  can  put  that  plant  in  the  rate  base 
and  get  a  guaranteed  rate  of  return, 
which  is  generally  set  by  State  law  and 
regulated  by  the  local  public  utility 
commission.  But  the  incentive,  really, 
is  to  build  a  plant  that  costs  a  lot  of 
money  on  the  front  end  that  you  can 
put  in  the  rate  base  in  order  to  get  the 
gruaranteed  rate  of  return. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  the  cost  to  consumers  has  been 
very  high  under  that  kind  of  arrange- 
ment. 

In  1978.  Mr.  President,  we  had  a  re- 
form in  the  law  called  PURPA— the 
Public  Utility  Regulatory  Policies  Act. 
And  for  the  first  time  in  that  bill,  we 
provided  for  competition  in  some  lim- 
ited areas.  Those  limited  areas  were  in 
what  we  call  qualified  facilities,  which 
were  either  cogeneration  facilities 
where  there  was  extra  steam  left  over 
from  some  industrial  process  which 
was  used,  to  generate  electricity  and 
sold  to  the  utility,  and  certain  renew- 
able energy,  certain  solar  technologies. 

What  the  law  said  was  that  if  you  get 
your  electricity  from  these  qualified 
facilities,  you  can  sell  it  to  the  utility, 
or  the  utility  is  required  to  buy  it  for 
what  we  call  its  avoided  cost.  Avoided 
cost  is  just  what  it  says,  the  cost  that 
the  utility  avoids  by  buying  from  you 
rather  than  generating  the  electricity 
itself. 

Since  1978  this  program  has  been  very 
successful.  The  first  thing  it  did  was  do 
away  with  wasted  energy,  that  is,  the 
steam  which  was  going  without  use  by 
industrial  plants.  They  were  able  to 
utilize  that  steam  for  the  purpose  of 
generating  electricity. 

So  avoiding  waste  was  the  first  obvi- 
ous advantage  of  PURPA.  The  second 
was  to  bring  along  some  of  these  solar 
and  renewable  technologies. 

But  in  the  process  of  developing  the 
procedures  by  which  utilities  would  be 
required  to  buy  the  energy,  they  have 
turned  to  a  competitive  method.  For 
every  megawatt  of  electricity  that 
companies  need,  that  utilities  need, 
there  have  been  on  the  average  13 
megawatts  offered.  And  the  choice  be- 
tween the  available  13  megawatts  and 
the  1  megawatt  needed  which  they 
would  be  required  to  buy  has  been  by 
competition. 

Some  30,000  megawatts  have  been 
generated  through  PURPA  through 
this  competition.  Thirty  thousand 
megawatts  is  a  tremendous  amount. 
The  biggest  nuclear  plant  in  the  coun- 
try is  probably  1,200  megawatts. 

So  you  can  figure  this  is  the  equiva- 
lent of  almost  30  of  the  biggest  nuclear 
plants  in  the  country.  The  same  can  be 
said  of  the  big,  huge  coal-generating 
plants. 

So  we  have  generated  a  tremendous 
amount  through  competition.  What  we 
have  found,  Mr.  President,  is  that  this 
competition  has  produced  a  lower  cost 
per  kilowatt-hour  for  the  consumer. 
And  it  has  produced  a  more  reliable 
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source  of  energy  than  the  utilities 
themselves  have  been  able  to  generate. 
Indeed,  there  is  an  article  in  the  Public 
Utilities  Fortnightly,  which  is  a  maga- 
zine that  deals  with  utility  problems, 
entitled  "IPP  Leveraged  Financing  Un- 
fair Advantage?"  in  which  it  points  out 
that  under  PURPA  using  competition 
there  has  been  a  lower  cost  of  kilowatt- 
hour.  There  has  been  a  higher  percent- 
age of  operation. 

In  other  words,  these  competitively 
built  plants  have  been  in  operation  or 
have  a  lower  percentage  of  downtime 
than  do  the  utility  companies.  Con- 
sequently, it  is  advantages  which  that 
article  says  are  attributable  to  com- 
petition. 

So  what  we  have  done.  Mr.  President, 
in  the  Public  Utility  Holding  Company 
Act  reform  is  to  build  on  that  concept 
of  competition  and  allow  utilities  to 
form  what  we  call  an  exempt  wholesale 
generator  or  EWG — or  another  word  for 
them  is  IPP,  independent  iwwer  pro- 
ducer— and  to  allow  these  independents 
which  can  be  a  wholly  owned  subsidi- 
ary of  the  utility  to  get  into  the  busi- 
ness of  generating  electricity,  and  to 
offer  this  electricity  to  the  utilities  all 
over  the  country. 

Utilities  are  not  required  to  buy 
their  power,  but  they  are  now  per- 
mitted to  form  either  a  subsidiary  or 
companies  that  are  not  in  the  utilities 
business.  Let  us  say  General  Electric 
or  Westinghouse  or  one  of  the  big  elec- 
tric companies  can  themselves  form  a 
company  for  the  purpose  of  selling 
electricity  to  the  same  extent  that 
they  do  under  PURPA,  which  I  just  de- 
scribed, and  get  into  the  business  of 
competing  for  the  generation  of  elec- 
tricity. 

Mr.  President,  this  has  certain  obvi- 
ous advantages.  The  first  advantage  is 
that  the  incentives  are  put  in  the  right 
place. 

A  moment  ago  I  mentioned  that  util- 
ities now  have  the  wrong  incentives. 
Their  incentive  is  to  build  as  big  a 
plant  as  expensively  as  possible  that 
they  can  get  approved  by  the  public 
utility  commission.  The  incentive  here 
is  to  win  the  competition  and  get  the 
lowest  competitive  rate. 

So.  in  effect,  what  a  utility  will  do  is 
say  by  advertisement  that  we  need  so 
many  megawatts  of  electricity,  and 
they  would  invite  proposals.  The  var- 
ious IPP's  or  exempt  wholesale  genera- 
tors would  then  come  in  with  their  pro- 
posal saying  that  I  propose  to  give  you 
so  many  megawatts  of  electricity  over 
such  a  period  of  time,  delivered  in  such 
peaks  and  valleys  and  priced  in  such  a 
way.  Then  the  utilities  could  make  the 
choice  between  these  competitors  as  to 
not  only  who  is  the  cheapest  but  who  is 
the  most  reliable  because  reliability  of 
course  is  a  very  important  part  of  de- 
termining whether  or  not  to  accept  a 
proposal  in  a  certain  way. 

So  by  this  kind  of  competition.  Mr. 
President,  we  put  the  incentives  in  the 
right  place. 
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It  also  has  the  advantage  of  speciali- 
zation. What  we  found  in  PURPA  is 
that  different  companies  were  able  to 
specialize  in  different  technologies. 
One  particular  company  specialized  in 
fluidized  bed  coal  generating  power 
which  is  one  of  the  new  clean  coal  tech- 
nologies. Another  specialized  in  par- 
ticular kinds  of  solar  energy.  Others 
are  specialists  in  cogeneration. 

We  would  receive  a  lot  more  speciali- 
zation, I  would  suspect,  under  the  Pub- 
lic Utility  Holding  Company  Act  re- 
form because  the  PURPA  bill  is  being 
limited  just  to  renewable  technologies 
and  to  cogeneratioh.  But  under  this 
Public  Utility  Holding  Company  Act 
reform,  you  could  have  all  kinds  of  spe- 
cialization so  that  companies  would 
benefit  by.  in  effect,  mass  production, 
by  the  economics  of  scale,  by  the  accu- 
mulated knowledge  which  they  would 
achieve  by  doing  the  same  thing  over 
and  over  again. 

Again.  Mr.  President,  under  our 
present  utility  law.  the  utility  compa- 
nies can  effectively  build  only  for 
themselves. 

Many,  for  example,  have  built  one-of- 
a-kind  plants  ajid  done  it  only  once,  so 
with  the  custom  design,  you  build  a 
new  coal  plant,  it  will  be  a  coal  plant 
for  you  alone,  or  a  nuclear  plant,  one 
that  maybe  has  never  been  done  before, 
which  you  must  do  through  your  own 
employees  and  make  your  own  mis- 
takes, your  own  new  mistakes,  over 
and  over  again.  With  the  Public  Utility 
Holding  Company  Act  reform,  you  can 
get  specialists  who  will  be  the  best 
that  the  world  has  to  offer  in  various 
technologies. 

I  might  also  add  that  in  developing 
this  technology  they  will  also  develop 
worldwide  expertise,  which  will  be  ex- 
portable to  other  countries,  as  well,  so 
that  it  will  help,  we  believe,  the  bal- 
ance of  payments  a  great  deal. 

It  will  also  help  in  the  economics  and 
the  efficiency  of  capital  formation,  be- 
cause you  will  be  able  to  form  capital 
for  individual  plants  to  do  an  individ- 
ual thing,  rather  than,  as  today,  if  you 
want  to  invest  in  a  coal-fired  plant, 
you  must  invest  basically  in  a  utility 
which  sells  electricity  at  retail  as  well 
as  wholesale,  and  which  is  subject  to 
all  of  the  problems  of  a  regulated  util- 
ity. This  is  not  so  with  respect  to  an 
exempt  wholesale  generator  under  this 
bill. 

So,  Mr.  President,  the  Public  Utility 
Holding  Company  Act  reform  is  a  very, 
very  important  part  of  this  bill.  It  will, 
for  example,  with  respect  to  natural 
gas.  make  it  possible  for  companies 
specializing  in  natural  gas  turbines  to 
be  able  to  put  together  a  source  of  nat- 
ural gas  and  to  build  these  kinds  of 
plants,  similar  to  what  a  company 
called  Enron  in  this  country  is  doing 
over  in  England  now.  They  are  building 
a  1.700  megawatt  gas-fired  turbine, 
driven  by  North  Sea  Natural  Gas,  one 
of  the  biggest  electricity  plants  of  any 


kind  in  the  world,  and  the  management 
of  Enron  tells  me  that  they  can  do  that 
all  over  this  country  with  Public  Util- 
ity Holding  Company  Act  reform.  Their 
CEO  tells  me  that  if  we  need  100,000 
megawatts  of  additional  electric-gener- 
ating capacity  in  this  country  by  the 
end  of  this  century,  that  fully  two- 
thirds  of  that  could  be  furnished  by 
gas-fired  turbines. 

I  might  add  that  companies  in  alter- 
nate kinds  of  energy  also  speak  opti- 
mistically about  their  ability  to  meet 
the  demand,  as  well.  But  the  point  is 
that  it  would  enable  that  kind  of  com- 
petition to  take  place.  And  if,  in  fact, 
natural  gas  were  the  winner  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  next  100,000  megawatts  of 
electric-generating  capacity,  it  is  easy 
to  see  what  that  would  mean  in  terms 
of  clean  air,  in  terms  of  less  SO2,  in 
terms  of  less  NO.,  and  in  terms  of  a 
break  for  the  consumer.  So  in  effect, 
Mr.  President,  the  Public  Utility  Hold- 
ing Company  Act  reform  would  be  a 
tremendous  and  important  part  of  this 
bill. 

Mr.  President,  another  very  impor- 
tant part  of  this  bill  is  nuclear  licens- 
ing reform.  We  have  not  had  a  new  nu- 
clear plant  ordered  in  this  country 
since,  I  believe,  1978.  Part  of  the  reason 
for  that  is  the  uncertainty  of  licensing 
under  our  law.  In  order  to  get  around 
that  problem,  the  Nuclear  Regulatory 
Commission,  in  1989.  came  up  with  a 
provision  of  law  called  "part  52,"  which 
totally  redoes  nuclear  plant  licensing 
in  this  country.  The  Nuclear  Regu- 
latory Commission,  for  years,  had  pre- 
ferred that  the  Congress  deal  with  this, 
because  there  was  some  question  about 
the  limits  of  their  ability  under  rule- 
making power,  to  change  the  nuclear 
plant  licensing  process,  considering  the 
restraints  and  restrictions  and  limits 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954. 

Nevertheless,  after  years  of  congres- 
sional inaction.  Congress  having  gone 
on  without  dealing  with  this  subject, 
the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission 
came  up  with  part  52,  which  fundamen- 
tally redoes  nuclear  plant  licensing. 

Since  that  time,  the  nuclear  plant  li- 
censing, as  set  forth  in  part  52,  was  at- 
tacked in  the  courts,  and  the  power  of 
the  NRC  to  adopt  part  52  was  sustained 
in  part,  and  thrown  out  in  part.  It  is 
now  under  reconsideration  and  rehear- 
ing in  the  full  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  circuit.  So.  in 
effect,  it  will  be  considered  by  all  of 
the  judges,  rather  than  just  the  three 
judges  who  dealt  with  it;  and  after 
that,  it  will  probably  be  appealed  to 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 

Mr.  President,  part  52.  in  our  view  on 
the  Energy  Committee,  was  a  very 
worthwhile  and  fundamental  and  al- 
most revolutionary  change  in  nuclear 
plant  licensing  which  very  much  needs 
to  be  upheld.  The  court  of  appeals,  in 
throwing  out  or  disallowing  part  of  the 
rule — declaring  it  what  we  call  in  the 
law  ultra  vires— that  is,  beyond  the  au- 
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of  the  law — the  court  was 
with  the  question  of  wheth- 
it  was  desirable,  whether  the 
standards  were  adequate,  wheth- 
it  would  be  an  economic  ad- 
or  any  other  question  of  that 
father,  they  dealt  simply  with 
of  the  Nuclear  Regulatory 
as     defined     and     con- 
and  limited  under  the  Atomic 
Act  of  1954,  and  whether  their 
ve  authority  extended  that  far. 
we  do  in  our  licensing  pro- 
Ar.  President,  is  to  ratify  legis- 
what  the  Nuclear  Regulatory 
did   in   part   52.   And   we 
hree  other  modest  but  impor- 
which,  in  effect,  give  the 
Regulatory  Commission  a  lit- 
discretion. 
Example,  we  give  them  discretion 
case  of  an  amendment  to  the 
construction  and  operating 
After  they  are  given  the  com- 
onstruction   and   operating   li- 
If  they  wish  to  amend  that  li- 
a  small  way,  which  does  not  in 
affect  the  safety  of  the  plant. 
Regulatory   Commission, 
bill,  could  give  them  the  au- 
to do  that  without  withholding 
on  of  the  plant  until  they 
the  public  hearing,  which  in 
M^ould  be  a  lengthy  trial, 
ly,     the     Nuclear     Regulatory 
says   they   will    probably 
that  power,  because  they  wish 
amendments  to  the  com- 
jonstructlon   and   operating   li- 
Nevertheless,  it  is  a  degree  of 
which  the  bill  gives  to  the 
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very     important     change 
re  make  in  part  52  would  allow 
Nuilear  Regulatory  Commission,  in 
where  they  grant  a  public 
after  the  combined  construc- 
operating  license  is  issued,  to 
he  plant  to  go  forward,   even 
a  hearing  might  be  called  on 
idsue.  if  they  can  determine  with- 
qu^stion  that  during  that  period  of 
the  plan  will  operate  in  a 
manner.  And  the  kind  of  example 
in  mind  here,  Mr.  President,  is 
of  situation  we  had  at  Yankee 
rhere  after  the  reactor  had  op- 
for  some  30  years,  the  reactor 
>ecame  embrittled  by  the  bom- 
of  neutrons  over  that  long 
)f  time.  The  question  there  was 
whi  ther  the  reactor  was  safe  in  the 
years,  but,  in  effect,  whether  it 
e  thereafter.  So  there  will  be 
where  a  reactor  could  be  al- 
go  forward  under  this  amend- 
either  on  limited  power  or  on  full 
for   a   limited   period   of   time 
hearing  goes  forward.  This 
^ain  grant  to  the  Nuclefir  Regu- 
Commission    some    flexibility, 
greatly  needed, 
lyesident,  the  fundamental  thing 
bill  and  approving  part  52 
:o  allow  the  hearings  and  the  li- 
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censing  process  to  go  forward  in  a 
much  more  efficient  way.  Prior  to  part 
52  there  were  two  licenses.  One  was  a 
construction  license,  and  companies 
would  typically  come  in  before  they 
even  had  their  plans  complete.  I  guess 
the  average  amount  or  percentage  of 
the  plans  that  companies  had,  I  am 
told,  is  about  30  percent.  They  would 
get  their  construction  permit  and  then 
proceed  with  construction.  Their  oper- 
ating license  would  be  debated  and  the 
hearing  would  go  forward  during  con- 
struction. A  plant  might  have  been 
well  along  with  the  construction  proc- 
ess before  the  NRC  could  ever  consider 
what  precisely  it  was  that  they  were 
approving. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  there  were 
many,  many  billions  of  dollars  spent  on 
changes  ordered  by  the  NRC  during  the 
construction  process  because  the  NRC 
had  never,  either  in  the  first  instance, 
or  never  fully,  at  least,  approved  and 
considered  the  details  of  the  kind  of 
construction  which  they  would  have. 

We  also  found  that  things  like  the 
emergency  evacuation  plan,  things  like 
the  siting  of  the  plant,  whether  it  was 
sited  in  an  appropriate  place,  had  never 
been  fully  considered.  Consequently, 
we  have  gotten  in  situations  where, 
after  the  fact — as  in  the  Shoreham 
plant,  for  example — all  of  a  sudden  the 
NRC  was  asked  to  deny  the  operation 
of  that  plant  because  it  was  put  in  the 
wrong  place  or  because  its  emergency 
evacuation  was  not  proper. 

What  part  52  does,  Mr.  President,  is 
it  puts  all  of  those  questions  which 
possibly  can  be  considered  in  the  ear- 
lier part  of  the  consideration  so  that 
all  of  those  things  can  be  fully  debated. 
In  effect,  what  part  52  does  and  what 
our  legislation  ratifies  is  to  have  three 
different  licensing  processes.  The  first 
has  to  do  with  the  approval  of  the  site, 
so  that  a  company  which  wanted  to 
build  a  nuclear  plant  at  a  certain  site, 
let  us  say  Shoreham,  would  make  ap- 
plication to  approve  Shoreham  and 
would  go  forward  with  all  of  those 
parts  of  the  license  which  reflect  upon 
the  site — emergency  evacuation,  popu- 
lation patterns,  egress  and  ingress,  at- 
mospheric patterns.  All  of  those  things 
that  relate  to  the  desirability  or 
nondesirability  of  locating  a  plant  in  a 
certain  site  would  be  put  into  that  part 
of  the  licensing  which  deals  with  the 
site.  It  is  expected  that  the  siting  of  a 
plant  and  the  dealing  with  public  hear- 
ings would  be  a  process  which  would 
extend  over  2  years  or  more.  It  is  ex- 
pected that,  indeed,  that  process  might 
average  22  months  because  it  would  be 
a  thorough  and  complete  process  relat- 
ing to  the  site. 

The  second  kind  of  license  that  part 
52  envisions  is  a  generic  licensing  of 
the  particular  kind  of  nuclear  plant. 
When  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
Act  of  1954  was  passed,  there  were 
many,  many  competing  technologies 
and  no   definite   determination   as   to 


what  kind  of  plants  would  be  built.  In 
Colorado,  they  built  a  high-tempera- 
ture gas  reactor  at  Fort  St.  Vrain. 
Eventually,  Admiral  Rickover  and  his 
group,  which  had  designed  the  nuclear 
submarine,  were  able  to  convince  the 
AEC  that  the  best  kind  of  technology 
was  that  which  was  in  nuclear  sub- 
marines. But,  in  the  process,  they 
never  got  around  to  a  process  which  ap- 
proved a  standard  design  for  a  plant. 
What  part  52  does  is  to  provide  for  that 
standard  design. 

There  is  now  ongoing,  Mr.  President, 
a  great  deal  of  research  on  brand  new 
designs  which  will  be  even  better  than 
the  best  that  now  is  available.  There  Is 
one  plant  called  the  AP-600,  which  is  a 
600-megawatt  modularized  design, 
being  carried  on  by  Westinghouse. 
There  are  other  designs,  which  are 
claimed,  by  their  designers,  to  be  in- 
herently safe  because  they  have  a  cool- 
ing capacity  which  is  not  dependent 
upon  the  use  of  pumps  in  order  to  cool 
the  reactor. 

At  the  time  when  a  standard  design 
is  finally  licensed,  as  we  expect  it  will 
be  licensed,  then  they  will  go  through 
all  of  the  problems  of  licensing  the 
plant,  fully  approving  what  the  tech- 
nology is.  In  certifying  the  standard 
design,  all  of  the  potential  defects,  all 
of  the  scientific  arguments,  all  of  the 
difficulties  of  approving  a  license 
would  be  approved  in  advance  for  that 
particular  kind  of  design. 

Therefore,  it  is  expected  that  before 
the  next  nuclear  plant  is  built,  under 
part  52,  a  company  would  first  have  to 
go  through  the  years  which  would  be 
required  in  siting  the  plant  and  approv- 
ing the  safe  design  of  the  plant.  They 
would  have  to  get  approval  for  the  ge- 
neric design.  Then  they  would  go  into 
the  third  kind  of  licensing,  which  is  a 
combined  construction  and  operating 
license. 

With  the  combined  construction  and 
operating  license,  the  process  begins 
when  you  already  have  the  two  other 
licenses,  that  is,  the  site  permit,  the  li- 
cense for  the  site,  and  the  generic  de- 
sign certification.  And  you  would  then 
have  to  prove  to  the  NRC  that  you  are 
entitled  to  your  combined  construction 
and  operating  license.  And,  again,  any 
new  allegation  that  would  have  to  be 
approved  would  be,  in  effect,  litigated 
in  this  third  licensing  process. 

The  important  thing  here,  though, 
Mr.  President,  is  that  all  of  these 
things  are  done  before  construction 
starts.  It  is  important,  indeed  it  is  crit- 
ical, if  nuclear  power  is  going  to  be 
able  to  compete  for  whatever  share  of 
the  energy  market  it  might  be  entitled 
to  under  a  competitive  system,  that 
the  uncertainty  be  taken  out  of  the 
process.  And  you  take  the  uncertainty 
out  by  having  all  of  these  determina- 
tions which  can  be  made  in  advance, 
made  in  advance.  So  you  would  go 
through  this  long  process,  which, 
again,  we  expect  would  extend  over  a 


period  of  many  years,  and  then,  finally, 
a  combined  construction  and  operating 
license  would  be  issued. 

After  the  combined  construction  and 
operating  license  is  issued,  then  the 
plant  would  begin  construction  and 
that  construction  might  take  5  or  6 
years  or  more.  As  the  process  proceeds, 
the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission 
would  satisfy  itself  at  every  stage  of 
that  proceeding  that  the  plant  is  being 
built  in  accordance  with  the  combined 
construction  and  operating  license. 

Informal  hearing  procedures  could  be 
used  as  well.  If  the  Nuclear  Regulatory 
Conrunission  found  it  necessary  to  use 
the  formal  hearing  procedures — that  is, 
the  courtroom  type  procedures — they 
would  be  able  to  do  so  if,  in  their  judg- 
ment, they  thought  it  was  proper. 

However,  Mr.  President,  it  seems 
clear  to  us  on  the  Energy  Committee 
that  it  was  much  preferable  to  give  the 
NRC  the  authority  to  have  informal 
hearing  procedures.  We  found  under  the 
old  law  that  for  many  of  these  issues, 
for  example,  the  determination  wheth- 
er a  weld  was  right  or  not,  it  is  much 
better  to  allow  the  scientists  to  settle 
that  question  than  to  do  it  in  the  at- 
mosphere of  a  court.  And  why  is  that? 
Because  if  there  was  any  question 
about  the  integrity  of  that  weld,  sci- 
entists would  say,  well,  let  us  go  out 
and  re-x-ray  the  weld  rather  than 
spend  weeks  and  months  litigating 
about  whether  the  chain  of  custody  on 
the  X  rays  was  proper.  They  would  be 
able  to  say,  if  there  is  any  doubt  about 
it,  let  us  go  re-X-ray  it  and  do  it  as  sci- 
entists. 

That  is  why  the  informal  hearing 
procedures  are  in  many  respects  more 
in  the  protection  of  the  public  than  are 
the  formal  procedures. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  if  there  is  any 
new  matter  that  arises  that  was  not 
considered  at  the  time  of  the  siting 
permit,  at  the  time  of  the  generic  li- 
cense permit,  or  at  the  time  of  the 
joint  construction  and  operating  li- 
cense, then  that  may  be  brought  up 
under  existing  provisions  which  have 
worked  very  well,  called  section  2.206, 
which  charges  the  Nuclear  Regulatory 
Commission  at  all  times — after  a  plant 
goes  in  operation,. as  well  as  after  a 
plant,  under  part  52,  gets  its  joint  con- 
struction and  operating  license — this 
section  charges  the  NRC  with  the  re- 
quirement of  at  all  times  seeing  that 
plants  are  run  in  a  safe  manner  to  pro- 
tect the  public. 

And  so  at  any  one  of  these  four 
stages,  the  public  is  fully  and  com- 
pletely protected. 

Mr.  President,  our  purpose  is  not  to 
build  any  kind  of  particular  plants 
under  this  bill.  We  heard  a  charge  that 
we  are  trying  to  build  gas-fired  plants, 
that  we  are  trying  to  build  nuclear 
plants,  that  we  are  trying  to  build  this 
kind  or  the  other.  The  fact  of  the  mat- 
ter is,  Mr.  President,  what  we  are  real- 
ly trying  to  do  in  this  energy  bill  is  to 


put  all  of  these  technologies  on  a  foot- 
ing so  that,  first,  the  public  will  be  pro- 
tected and,  second,  that  the  market 
will  be  able  to  work  efficiently  so  that 
the  winners  will  be  those  things  which 
are  most  in  the  interest  of  the  public. 

So  that  after  we  pass  part  52  and  put 
it  in  law.  there  is  no  guarantee  at  all 
that  any  nuclear  plants  will  be  built  or 
that  under  other  sections  of  the  bill 
that  any  particular  technology  will  be 
built.  But  it  will  be  possible  for  an 
electric  utility  to  make  a  choice  of  any 
of  these  technologies  and  let  them 
compete  in  the  marketplace  so  that  the 
uncertainty,  the  impossibility,  will  be 
taken  out  of  the  financial  decisions 
that  go  into  not  only  licensing  but  go 
into  the  choice  of  technology. 

Mr.  President,  briefly  turning  to  en- 
ergy efficiency,  there  are  26  sections  of 
this  bill  dealing  with  energy  efficiency 
in  the  industrial,  commercial,  and  resi- 
dential sectors.  We  do  everything  from 
building  standards  on  buildings,  to 
standards  for  electric  motors,  electric 
lighting,  appliances  and  a  host  of  other 
things  which  I  will  not,  at  this  time, 
take  the  time  to  read,  except  to  say 
that  they  are  very,  very  far-reaching 
amendments. 

So,  Mr.  President,  what  we  have  here 
is  a  comprehensive  bill,  one  that  will 
be  effective,  and  I  hope  that  my  col- 
leagues will  look  at  this  bill  with  the 
same  degree  of  enthusiasm  with  which 
the  Senate  Energy  Committee  looked 
at  it. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  my  colleagues, 
to  the  extent  that  they  have  amend- 
ments, if  they  do — and  we  do  not  seek 
them  but  we  understand  the  inevitabil- 
ity of  them — we  would  urge  them  to 
get  those  amendments  to  us  as  quickly 
as  possible.  Where  we  can,  we  will  ap- 
prove amendments;  but  at  least  we  will 
be  able  to  schedule  them  for  action. 

It  is  my  hope,  Mr.  President,  that 
this  bill  will  move  fairly  fast.  It  has 
been  pending  now  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  since  last  June,  the  greater 
part  of  a  year.  If  there  are  amendments 
to  be  had.  I  hope  and  expect  that  our 
colleagues  would,  in  the  almost  8 
months  time,  have  been  able  to  discern 
what  those  amendments  are  and  have 
them  prepared  and  ready.  If  there  are 
amendments  that  they  have  had  and 
need  help  in  drawing  up.  whether  we 
approve  them  or  not.  we  would  be 
happy  to  help  give  technical  advice 
through  our  staff  in  getting  those  done. 

But  we  would  urge  and  caution  Sen- 
ators that  this  bill  may  well  move  fair- 
ly rapidly.  So  if  you  think  you  can 
wait  until  after  the  recess  to  begin 
bringing  your  amendments,  that  may 
well  be  too  late.  We  hope  to  move  the 
bill,  in  our  fiush-with-optimism  hope, 
fairly  quickly  here  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  good  bill.  It 
is.  we  would  venture  to  say,  a  great 
bill,  and  we  hope  it  will  be  overwhelm- 
ingly approved  by  the  Members  of  the 
U.S.  Senate. 


I  srleld  the  floor. 

Mr.  WALLOP  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  is  recognized. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
begin  by  expressing  my  thanks  to  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana.  He  has  been  a 
fine  chairman  with  whom  to  work.  His 
staff  has  been  a  fine  staff  with  which  to 
work.  And  the  product  that  we  have 
achieved  is  a  bipartisan  bill. 

Yes,  it  comes  from  the  minds  and 
compassions  and  the  energies  of  two 
Senators  from  energy  States.  But  that 
might  be  viewed  as  something  of  a  ben- 
efit to  a  Senate  that  spends  much  of  its 
time  relying  on  people  with  little  ex- 
pertise for  the  development  of  legisla- 
tion which  has  far-reaching  effect  on 
the  lives  of  Americans. 

There  are  not  very  many  phrases 
that  have  not  been  uttered  by  one 
Member  or  another  of  this  body  about 
the  failure  of  Congress,  administra- 
tions, or  anyone  else  to  formulate  a  na- 
tional energy  policy,  or  who  have  not 
lamented  the  economic,  trade,  and 
human  consequences  of  our  country's 
critical  dependence  on  imported  oil 
from  the  politically  unstable  Persian 
Gulf. 

Indeed,  as  we  talk,  there  are  people 
talking  in  America,  in  both  parties,  all 
over,  about  the  balance  of  payments 
problem,  about  the  lack  of  jobs,  about 
the  lack  of  technology  advances,  and 
one  thing  or  another.  During  the  Sen- 
ate's consideration  a  year  and  a  bit  ago 
of  the  Persian  Gulf  resolution,  there 
were  statements  made  once  again 
blaming  our  problems  there  on  the  lack 
of  a  national  energy  strategy.  Quoting 
one  Member,  he  said: 

Not  a  single  soldier  should  lose  his  life  In 
the  Persian  Gulf  because  America  has  no  en- 
ergy policy  worthy  of  the  name  to  reduce  our 
dependence  on  foreign  oil. 

Interesting,  how  easy  it  is  to  throw 
out  glib  phrases  about  the  lack  of  an 
energy  policy;  how  difficult  it  is  to 
bring  yourself  to  the  table  and  vote 
even  to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
such  a  thing.  The  fact  of  it  is,  for  what- 
ever reasons,  no  energy  policy  con- 
stituency was  created  by  the  events  of 
a  year  ago.  No  one  to  my  knowledge 
paid  a  price  for  voting  against  the  mo- 
tion to  consider  S.  1220  last  year. 

I  am  not  so  persuaded  as  my  friend 
from  Louisiana  that  there  is  absolutely 
no  chance  for  this  Senate  to  consider 
the  production  of  energy  from  Ameri- 
ca's greatest  extant  potential  resource. 
ANWR.  I  think  and  believe  that  the  sit- 
uation in  America  has  changed  consid- 
erably from  last  fall,  when  people  were 
able  to  be  quite  glib  and  ignore  the  fact 
that  700.000  jobs  are  going  to  be  cre- 
ated, ignore  the  fact  that  $200  billion  in 
the  balance  of  payments  of  America 
will  be  reduced  by  that,  ignore  the  fact 
that  this  has  a  significant  potential  in- 
crease for  our  economy,  and  ignore  the 
fact  that  the  revenues  from  ANWR  are 
those  revenues  necessary  to  advance 
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America's  technology  in  the  flelds  of 
censer  ration  and  advanced  utilization 
of  enefgy  and  energry  concepts.  These 
could  be  the  means  by  which 
regains  some  of  the  great 
technological  edge  that  has  been  lost, 
not  going  to  say  there  will  be  no 
ipvestmient  in  energy  technology, 
technology,  alternative 
^ould  ANWR  not  pass.  But  I  am 
to  say  that  there  will  be  a  far 
gr^at  investment  in  that  and  a  far 
chance  for  those  in  the  world 
nowhere  near  as  advanced  as 
now.  These  will  be  America's  ex- 
t^hnologies  of  the  future,  if  this 
is  willing  to  do  something 
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agree  with  him  that  much  of 
do  now  will  have  its  major  ef- 
the   next   century.    But   it   is 
(  nergy  flexibility:  the  ability  of 
to  use  its  own  resources; 
of  this  country  to  have  al- 
resources;  the  ability  of  this 
to  gather  together  that  which 
in    abundance — and    deny 
almost  to  the  point  of  extinc- 
that  is  alternative  energy  re- 
And  when  I  say  alternative  en- 
,  I  am  not  using  it  in  the 
of  the  President,  meaning 
but  oil.  I  am  saying  oil  is 
the    alternative    energy    re- 
that  America  has. 
inconceivable  that  a  Nation  so 
as  America  in  the  rich  variety 
sources  would  deny  itself  so 
them  to  the  point  of  creating 
to    the    point   of  creating 
imbalances.  And  those  trade 
that  are  due  to  energy  are 
)n    purpose.    They    have    been 
to  you  courtesy  of  the  Con- 
America,  courtesy  of  the  Presi- 
America.  These  are  specific  de- 
that  have  been  made  and  these 
sions  that  can  be  righted  in  the 
or  so.  Consideration  of  this 
go  a  long  way  toward  telling 
whether  we  have  become  a 
country  or  whether  we  are  a 


country  beset  by  navel  gazing,  whether 
we  are  a  country  that  can  choose 
things  that  are  in  our  own  self-inter- 
est. 

And  ANWR,  Mr.  President.  Is  in  our 
own  self-interest.  It  is  not  conceivable 
that  anyone  can  make  the  argument 
that,  by  failing  to  produce  the  re- 
sources that  belong  to  America  in 
Alaska,  that  that  amount  of  oil  and 
gas  will  not  be  used  in  America.  For  so 
long  down  the  road  as  you  can  see, 
even  with  the  most  ardent  pursuit  of 
energy  technologies  that  are  not  relat- 
ed to  oil  and  gas.  oil  and  gas  will  be 
used. 

So  what  those  who  say  this  resource 
does  not  belong  in  our  pocket  are  tell- 
ing Americans  is  that  we  are  going  to 
continue  to  have  a  balance  of  payments 
imbalance.  We  are  going  to  continue  to 
put  these  moneys  that  would  go  to 
Americans  into  the  hands  of  Arabs  and 
Indonesians  and  Central  Americans  and 
others,  whose  specific  interest  is  not 
America's  energy  efficiency.  So  I  am 
hopeful  we  might  be  able  to  do  that. 

I  mentioned  I  hoped  we  might  dem- 
onstrate to  America  that  we  have  be- 
come a  prudent  country  and  we  can  lift 
our  eyes  up  off  of  minutia  and  take  a 
few  risks.  Choosing  self-interest  means 
choosing  a  couple  of  risks.  Risk  can  be 
prudently  weighed,  but  risk  cannot  be 
eliminated.  Risk  is  part  of  existence  on 
this  planet,  and  the  most  careful  as- 
sessment of  all  events  cannot  elimi- 
nate the  fact  that  something  different 
than  that  which  was  predicted  will 
take  place. 

Can  anybody  predict  or  describe  to 
me  what  America  would  be  if  over  the 
last  century  and  a  half  we  had  taken  no 
risks?  We  would  still  be  huddled  on  the 
shores  of  New  England,  having  been 
overwhelmed  by  the  initial  risk  of 
coming  across  the  ocean.  We  would 
have  settled  no  territory,  conquered  no 
visions,  certainly  not  gone  to  the 
Moon,  certainly  not  dammed  the  riv- 
ers, certainly  not  traveled  West,  cer- 
tainly not  bought  Alaska,  for  goodness 
sakes.  Then  we  would  not  even  have 
this  problem,  if  we  had  not  taken  that 
risk. 

The  fact  of  it  is  we  have  become  so 
timid  as  a  Nation  that  we  refuse  to 
move  unless  we  have  laid  to  rest  every 
conceivable  risk. 

The  problem  is  that  it  is  inconceiv- 
able that  you  cannot  conceive  of  one 
more  risk.  So  we  reduce  ourselves  to  a 
Nation  where  there  is  nothing  too 
small  to  terrorize  us  into  inaction. 

What  the  Senate  Energy  Committee 
has  done  is  take  a  look  at  America's 
energy  needs.  Have  we  met  every  one  of 
them?  No.  Have  we  embraced  every 
risk?  No.  Have  we  rejected  risks  as  too 
great?  Yes. 

But  we  have  done  that  which  has  not 
yet  been  done  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  and  that  is  put  together 
a  comprehensive  energy  strategy  that 
deals  with  production,  that  deals  with 
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conservation,  that  deals  with  new  tech- 
nology, that  deals  with  modern  effi- 
ciency, and  deals  with  competition  and 
weighs  in  the  balance  those  things 
which  might  ultimately  be  of  great 
benefit  of  our  country. 

This  much  I  can  tell  you,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  failing  to  do  these  things 
will  not  be  of  much  benefit  to  this 
country.  It  will  benefit  a  few  politi- 
cians who  once  again  go  out  to  the  hus- 
tings and  decry  the  lack  of  an  energy 
policy  and  will  somehow  or  another 
shoulder  no  blame  for  having  killed  it 
in  the  process,  certainly  not  claim  that 
blame,  and  will  go  to  tell  the  people  of 
America  how  courageous  they  have 
been  in  proposing  an  energy  strategy. 

Senator  Johnston  and  I  sat  down 
with  one  thing  in  mind  and  that  is  to 
embrace  an  arising  of  America's  energy 
needs  as  we  could,  and  to  give  this  Sen- 
ate an  opportunity  to  vote  on  just  such 
a  thing.  It  refused  that  opportunity 
last  year.  Mr.  President.  I  hope  in  1992 
that,  with  perhaps  a  new  transfusion  of 
confidence,  we  can  begin  to  get  a  trans- 
fusion of  policy  which  will  move  Amer- 
ica into  the  next  century.  It  is  a  trans- 
fusion of  jobs. 

S.  2166  would  create  jobs,  it  would 
lower  the  unemployment  rate,  encour- 
age economic  growth.  GNP  by  the  year 
2000  would  be  $30  billion  higher  than  if 
we  did  not  pass  S.  2166.  There  ought  to 
be  a  constituency  for  that  figure.  We 
ought  to  be  able  to  persuade  somebody 
that  that  is  of  benefit  to  a  Nation 
whose  GNP  must  grow  if  we  are  ever 
going  to  satisfy  the  debt  that  we  have. 

Cumulative  increase  in  GNP  by  the 
year  2000  would  be  more  than  $550  mil- 
lion. Mr.  President.  That  is  not  a  bad 
figure.  That  is  a  figure  that  is  going  to 
happen  if  we  do  this,  and  it  is  a  figure 
that  is  really  not  going  to  happen;  in 
fact,  it  may  be  the  cause  of  decline  in 
GNP,  should  we  neglect  to  embrace  the 
opportunity  the  Senate  Energy  Com- 
mittee has  presented  here. 

I  have  watched  for  15  years  from  the 
Senate  special  interests  from  every  ex- 
treme. Environmentalists  and  supply 
economists  alike  tie  up  congressional 
debate  on  energy  policy.  Because  of 
this  failure  to  adopt  such  a  thing,  our 
imports  in  1990  supplied  42  percent  of 
our  own  needs.  That  is  all.  More  than 
half  of  our  balance  of  trade  deficit,  $65 
billion,  that  is  all.  That  is  what  hap- 
pens and  that  is  the  gift  of  the  Con- 
gress to  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  Continuing  failure  to  enact  a 
strategy  will  leave  the  United  States 
still  dependent  upon  foreign  oil,  still 
dependent  upon  oil  and  upon  foreign  oil 
sources. 

We  are  looking  at  75  percent  of  the 
uses  of  that  commodity,  Mr.  President, 
in  less  than  20  years,  according  to  the 
Congress'  Office  of  Technology  Assess- 
ment. The  President  on  the  24th  of 
July  emphasized  on  the  legislative 
front  that  we  have  made  substantial 
headway  since  we  released  a  strategy 
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last  February.  We  need  Congress  to  act 
wisely  and  act  soon  on  this  important 
domestic  policy  initiative. 

Senator  Johnston  and  I  tried  to  do 
that  for  this  Senate.  It  ran  aground, 
and  I  say  again,  I  am  a  political  realist 
and  so.  too.  is  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana. We  know  that  people  pay  no  price 
for  having  voting  against  the  motion 
to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  an 
energy  policy.  I  am  hoping  somehow  or 
another  America  realizes  that  what 
politicians  say  to  them  and  what  poli- 
ticians are  willing  to  do  for  them  some- 
times vary  enormously. 

This  is  not  a  Republican-Democratic 
issue.  This  is  a  politicians'  issue.  This 
is  just  kind  of  the  nature  of  the  breed. 
We  have  continued  to  give  long-winded 
speeches,  such  as  I  am  giving  now, 
about  the  need  for  energy  policy,  and 
refuse  to  be  placed  into  the  breach 
where  those  speeches  can  be  translated 
into  actions  and  the  risks  embraced  in 
America's  interests  served  by  the  one 
thing  that  God  and  the  Founding  Fa- 
thers gave  us;  that  is,  a  democratic 
arena  in  which  to  do  it.  But  a  demo- 
cratic arena  cannot  function  as  it 
should  debating  these  issues  unless 
Congress,  in  this  instance  the  Senate, 
is  brave  enough  to  embrace  the  concept 
of  considering  the  bill  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate. 

We  considered  it  last  fall,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. It  is  well  known  there  was  a  mo- 
tion to  proceed,  all  we  were  able  to 
summon  courage  enough  to  do,  and  we 
were  not  even  able  to  summon  up  cour- 
age enough  to  proceed. 

Tomorrow,  when  that  vote  comes,  I 
and  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  hope 
that  the  Senate  might  have  reconsid- 
ered that  fact  of  timidity  and  that  it 
will  consider  the  provisions  and  propos- 
als in  this  legislation  not  for  the  fact 
that  no  risk  is  attendant  to  them  be- 
cause risk  is  attendant  to  every  one  of 
them,  but  because  it  can  move  America 
out  of  a  doldrum  that  is  at  least,  in 
part,  specifically  attributable  to  our 
lack  of  energy,  flexibility  and  our  lack 
of  willingness  to  proceed  techno- 
logically, regulatively.  competitively 
in  a  world  that  is  increasingly  passing 
us  by,  by  our  own  choice,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

So  tomorrow,  let  us  get  to  the  bill 
and  debate  its  merits  and  see  if  we  can- 
not prove  to  the  American  people  that 
our  rhetoric  is  for,  just  this  once, 
where  our  action  and  our  courage  has 
led  it  to  be. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor  and 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
BxmPERS).  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MCCAIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CONFERENCE  ON  OLDER 
AMERICANS  ACT  YET  TO  OCCUR 

Mr.  McCAIN.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
not  a  happy  day  for  our  Nation's  sen- 
iors. In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  House  passed  the  Older 
Americans  Act  prior  to  Thanksgiving, 
we  have  yet  to  convene  the  conference 
committee  in  order  to  reach  agreement 
on  the  final  version  of  this  critical  leg- 
islation for  our  Nation's  elderly.  This 
is.  indeed,  unfortunate. 

Included  in  the  Senate  version  of  leg- 
islation is  the  amendment  that  I  sup- 
ported to  repeal  the  Social  Security 
earnings  test,  which  was  approved 
unanimously  in  the  Senate  during  de- 
bate on  the  legislation. 

After  passage  of  the  Older  Americans 
Act  reauthorization  bill,  the  Senate  ap- 
pointed conferees  in  the  hope  that  this 
important  legislation  might  be 
conferenced  and  signed  into  law  before 
Congress  recessed  for  the  year. 

It  is  of  great  concern  to  me  and  oth- 
ers who  are  strong  supporters  of  the 
Older  Americans  Act  reauthorization 
bill  that  it  is  now  the  end  of  January 
and  the  House  has  still  not  appointed 
conferees. 

I  am  told  that  some  in  the  House  are 
holding  up  the  appointment  of  con- 
ferees because  they  do  not  want  to  ad- 
dress the  critical  issue  of  the  Social 
Security  earnings  test.  Mr.  President, 
if  this  is  true,  I  think  we  need  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  the  American  peo- 
ple that  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  this  issue  be  addressed. 

This  measure  was  adopted  by  the 
Senate  and  enjoys  broad-based  support 
from  tens  of  millions  of  seniors  across 
this  country.  We  all  recognize,  how- 
ever, that  the  democratic  process  in- 
volves compromises. 

Virtually  every  Member  of  Congress 
now  supports  a  liberalization  of  the 
earnings  limit.  The  difference  is  in  the 
details.  Some  support  a  modest  liberal- 
ization; others  support  outright  repeal. 
But  I  do  not  think  any  of  us  want  to 
see  the  Older  Americans  Act  reauthor- 
ization bill  continue  to  languish.  It  is 
time  the  House  appointed  conferees  so 
that  we  can  try  to  reach  some  accept- 
able compromise  on  the  critical  issue 
of  the  Social  Security  earnings  test. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  that  I 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee, 
the  chairman  of  the  Ways  and  means 
Committee,  and  others  stating  clearly 
my  strong  desire  for  us  to  meet  and 
compromise  on  this  issue.  If  those  who 
are  opposed  to  the  repeal  of  the  earn- 
ings test  are  worried  that  it  may  bene- 
fit too  many  wealthy  seniors.  I  am  cer- 
tainly willing  to  look  at  a  cap  on  that 
earnings  test  penalty,  at  some  reason- 
able position,  or  even  a  gradual  re- 
moval of  this  earnings  limitation; 
earnings  test.  But  the  fact  is  that  it  is 
unacceptable  to  continue  to  hold  up 
this  critical  legislation  for  our  Na- 
tion's seniors  by  not  appointing  con- 
ferees. 


We  are  ready  to  sit  down  with  those 
who  would  be  responsible  for  this  issue 
in  the  conference  committee  to  see  if 
we  can  reach  a  compromise;  but  so  far 
to  no  available.  While  our  repeated  ef- 
forts have  not  met  with  success,  we 
hope  we  will  be  able  to  sit  down  soon. 

It  is  time  that  Congress  complete  ac- 
tion on  the  critical  Older  Americans 
Act  reauthorization  bill  and  get  it  to 
the  President  for  his  signature,  for  it  is 
the  most  vulnerable  of  our  seniors  who 
are  hurt  by  this  delay. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  have  to  repeat 
the  important  issues  and  programs 
that  are  part  of  the  Older  Americans 
Act.  In  fact.  Meals  on  Wheels  and  many 
other  very  important  programs  to  our 
poor  elderly  are  included.  I  hope  that 
we  will  be  able  to  provide  those  pro- 
grams, both  new  and  rauthorization  of 
existing  programs,  to  our  seniors  at 
the  earliest  possible  date. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Akaka).  The  absence  of  a  quorum  has 
been  suggested,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  is  the  lead- 
ers' time  reserved? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Dole  pertaining 
to  the  introduction  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  247  are  located  in  today's 
Record  under  "Statements  on  Intro- 
duced Bills  and  Joint  Resolutions.  ") 


MORE  TAKE-HOME  PAY  FOR 
AMERICANS 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  every  year, 
the  Federal  Government  accepts  inter- 
est-free loans  from  millions  of  working 
American  families  by  withholding  too 
much  in  taxes.  In  my  view,  the  last 
thing  the  American  people  want  to  do 
is  lend  their  big-spending  friends  in 
Congress  any  more  of  their  hard-earned 
dollars.  In  fact,  1990's  tax  returns 
showed  that  the  Government 
overwithheld  about  $70  billion,  and 
owed  money  to  more  than  80  million 
taxpayers. 

Thanks  to  President  Bush's  innova- 
tive program  unveiled  last  week,  work- 
ing Americans  will  soon  be  putting 
more  of  their  wages  into  their  own 
pockets,  instead  of  Uncle  Sam's. 

Starting  in  March,  millions  of  work- 
ers will  see  an  immediate  increase  in 
their  take-home  pay.  Nationwide,  take- 
home  pay  for  low-  and  middle-income 
Americans  will  jump  by  $25  billion  over 
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file  any  paperwork  to  take  ad- 

of  this  Presidential  initiative. 

right — no  redtape,  no  aggravat- 

for^s,  no  phone  calls  to  the  IRS — 

increase  in  take-home  pay  is  auto- 


V  orkers  who  use  the  withholding 
as  a  kind  of  "forced  savings  ac- 
may  continue  to  do  so  by  mere- 
ying  their  employers  to  with- 
additional  amount  to  be  re- 
ater. 

permanent  adjustment   to   the 

may  mean  smaller  tax  re- 

1993.   but  according   to   IRS 
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say  this  adjustment  will  not 

iliuch  of  a  difference — but  then 

he  critics  always  find  it  a  lot 

criticize  than  to  offer  a  plan 

own.  But.  let  us  let  the  Amer- 

p^iple   decide   if  they   like   this 

you  ask  me.  working  Ameri- 

hard  for  each  and  every  dol- 

eam,  and  if  they  want  to  spend 

those  dollars  now,  who  are  we 

t^ey  cannot? 

add  that  over  the  weekend  I 

a  member  of  the  President's 

said  this  is  a  gimmick.  This  is 

gfrnmick.  It  is  an  adjustment  of 

It   should   be   supported 

I  he  board,  particularly  by  those 

k  for  President  Bush.  It  seems 

IS  a  Republican,  that  one  way 

the  President's  plan — and  it  is 

plan  in  town — is  for  those  who 

and  work  for  the  President  to 

and  to  repeat  the  message 

If  we  are  going  to  jump 

give  the  economy  a  push,  we 

act  soon,  and  we  hope  to  do  it 

:h  20.   Particularly  those  who 

he  President's  Cabinet  should 

wbiver  in  their  support  of  Presi- 


suggest 


The 


Bush. 
E  OLE.  Mr.  President,  I 
abs«  nee  of  a  quorum. 

PRESIDING     OFFICER, 
call  the  roll. 
4ssistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
call  the  roll. 
WIRTH.    Mr.    President,    I   ask 
consent  that  the  order  for 
um  call  be  rescinded. 
^RESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
it  is  so  ordered. 
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MOTION  TO  PROCEED 

Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
siderati  )n  of  the  motion  to  proceed. 

\)'IRTH.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
t )  embark  upon  an  enormously 
importa  nt  venture  for  the  United 
States  (  f  America,  for  our  national  se- 
curity,  'or  our  budgetary  security,  for 


our  environmental  security,  for  the  fu- 
ture of  the  Nation.  That  is  this  energy 
bill,  a  long  time  in  the  making,  which 
is  going  to  be  here  on  the  floor  tomor- 
row. And  let  us  hope  we  act  on  it  expe- 
ditiously. 

I  want  to  start  by  commending  the 
distinguished  chairman  and  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Energy  Com- 
mittee, Senator  Johnston  and  Senator 
Wallop,  who  have  committed  an  enor- 
mous amount  of  time  and  effort  to  get- 
ting this  bill  to  where  it  is.  We  have 
had  some  disagreements  along  the  way. 
That  was  understandable.  Nobody 
would  expect  us  to  agree  on  every- 
thing. 

But  now,  as  we  consider  taking  up  S. 
2166,  I  think  we  are  in  very  broad 
agreement.  I  want  to  thank  them  for 
their  very  hard  work  and  for  their 
pragmatism,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  taking  this  bill  up  and  act- 
ing on  it  expeditiously. 

Last  year,  we  had  a  freewheeling  and 
often  impassioned  debate  on  a  very  dif- 
ferent energy  bill,  and  we  saw  that  the 
weight  of  controversy  attached  to  sev- 
eral of  the  items  in  that  bill  would 
keep  us  from  moving  forward  on  many 
of  the  other  important  issues  addressed 
in  that  legislation. 

At  that  time,  I  suggested  that  while 
the  strong  opposition  of  many  other 
Senators,  myself  included,  to  oi)ening 
the  Arctic  National  Wildlife  Refuge  to 
development  would  prevent  any  bill 
which  did  that  from  moving  forward, 
there  were  many,  many  other  areas  of 
the  bill  in  which  the  Senate  could  and 
should  move  forward  on  energy  policy. 

I  am  pleased  that  we  have  all  come  to 
that  conclusion  now,  and  that  we  have 
decided  to  press  forward  on  this  new 
bill,  absent  those  enormous,  controver- 
sies of  the  Arctic  refuge  and  auto- 
mobile efficiency  standards.  People 
still  feel  very  strongly  about  both  of 
those.  I  understand  that  strong  feeling. 
But  I  think  it  is  clear  we  could  not 
pass  a  piece  of  legislation  so  long  as 
those  items  were  in  it. 

Now  that  they  are  out,  we  have  the 
strong  center  core  of  the  bill  to  move 
on,  and  to  move  on  rapidly.  It  is  very 
important  that  we  all  focus  on  that 
center  section,  on  what  is  in  this  bill. 
I  heard  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  committee.  Senator  Johnston, 
talking  at  length  about  that  earlier 
today.  And  I  agree  with  him  on  how  it 
provides  us  with  very  real  and  impor- 
tant opportunities  to  address  very  real 
needs:  The  need  to  change  our  energy 
policy,  and  the  need  to  focus  better  on 
our  energy  future. 

This  is  a  very  large  and  important 
bill.  It  has  400  pages  and  14  separate  ti- 
tles. This  is  a  very  solid,  substantive 
piece  of  legislation. 

I  do  not  intend  to  go  over  the  whole 
bill.  But  I  would  like  to  talk  about 
three  elements  in  the  legislation:  what 
it  does  to  improve  our  energy  effi- 
ciency; what  it  does  to  create  real  al- 
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tematives  to  gasoline  for  our  auto- 
mobiles and  trucks;  and  lastly,  what  it 
does  to  increase  our  use  of  natural  gas, 
an  enormously  promising  fuel  for  the 
future  of  the  country. 

To  begin  with,  I  would  like  to  start 
to  lay  out  why  these  are  such  key  ele- 
ments in  our  energy  policy,  why  effi- 
ciency, alternative  fuels  for  our  trans- 
portation fleet,  and  natural  gas  are  so 
enormously  important. 

This  first  chart,  Mr.  President.  I 
think,  makes  the  case  very  well.  It 
shows  what  our  overall  energy  con- 
sumption is,  and  then  it  shows  what 
our  dependence  is  on  various  energy 
sources.  The  chart  shows  us  how  ex- 
tremely dependent  we  are  on  oil.  We 
see  natural  gas  and  coal  contributing  a 
far  smaller  portion  of  our  energy  needs, 
and  nuclear  and  others  contributing  an 
even  smaller  amount.  We  are  ex- 
tremely dependent  upon  oil. 

Natural  gas  is  only  23  percent  of  our 
overall  survey  consumption.  Oil  is 
more  than  40  percent  of  our  country's 
energy  consumption.  Oil  dominates  our 
energy  picture.  Furthermore,  more  and 
more  the  oil  that  we  use  is  imported. 
Oil  products  have  increased  some  63 
percent  since  the  mid-1980's  and  we 
now  import  more  than  7  million  barrels 
of  oil  a  day.  What  does  that  mean? 

First  of  all,  let  us  just  look  at  what 
has  happened  to  our  oil  imports.  They 
jump)ed  up  in  the  midseventies,  dropped 
back  down  again  as  we  increased  the 
efficiency  of  our  cars  and  increased  our 
own  oil  production.  The  higher  oil 
prices  that  came  from  the  1973  oil  em- 
bargo and  subsequent  price  spikes 
helped  make  us  more  efficient.  Then  in 
the  mideighties  we  saw  oil  imports 
start  to  climb  again.  Here  is  where  we 
are  right  now,  back  to  importing  as 
much  or  more  of  our  oil  than  ever  be- 
fore. And  following  the  current  policy 
trends  without  the  changes  that  are  in 
this  bill,  we  are  going  to  see  our  oil  im- 
ports continue  to  rise. 

That  is  an  enormously  dangerous 
trend  for  us  to  have.  Even  with  the 
very  low  oil  prices  we  have  today, 
these  imports  are  costly  to  our  econ- 
omy. We  have  about  a  $100  billion  trade 
imbalance.  We  are  importing  about  $100 
billion  more  than  we  are  importing. 

The  President  went  to  Japan  re- 
cently, and  they  talked  about  auto  im- 
ports. I  think  auto  imports  are  about 
$23  billion  into  the  United  States.  Oil 
imports  are  more  than  twice  that,  and 
yet  we  have  not  focused  on  that.  We 
have  focused  only  on  the  auto  side  of 
it. 

Last  year,  oil  imports  were  54  per- 
cent of  our  trade  deficit,  up  from  42 
percent  in  1989  and  33  percent  in  1988. 
What  is  happening  is  that  we  are  doing 
better  in  other  sectors  of  our  trade  and 
doing  worse  in  oil,  so  that  oil  imports 
are  a  growing  part  of  our  enormous 
trade  deficit. 

How  do  we  change  this?  How  can  we 
reduce  our  oil  imports?  How  can  we  re- 
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gain  some  measure  of  control  over 
world  oil  prices,  which  are  now  set  by 
the  Middle  East. 

We  just  went  through  a  war  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  that  the  President  told  us 
we  were  engaged  in  to  restore  the  le- 
gitimate Government  of  Kuwait.  I 
think  it  is  fairly  clear  that  our  real 
concerns  were  Saddam  Hussein's  weap- 
ons of  mass  destruction  and  oil.  We  did 
not  want  Saddam  Hussein  standing 
across  that  enormous  pipeline  of  oil 
coming  out  of  the  Middle  East. 

Having  said  that,  Mr.  President, 
what  do  we  do  to  move  ourselves  out  of 
that?  Can  we  produce  oil  and  get  our- 
selves out  of  that?  The  next  chart 
clearly  points  out  that  we  are  not 
going  to  be  able  to.  The  reserves  of  oil 
in  the  Middle  East  are  simply  enor- 
mous, and,  as  long  as  we  remain  so  de- 
pendent upon  oil,  the  Middle  East  is 
going  to  continue  to  have  leverage  over 
us,  over  prices,  and  we  be  vulnerable  to 
the  kind  of  scares  that  we  had  a  year 
ago. 

Our  U.S.  reserves  aj-e  very,  very 
small  compared  to  these  enormous 
known  reserves  in  the  Middle  East.  We 
simply  do  not  have  the  reserves  to 
compete  with  the  Saudis.  We  have  been 
at  finding  and  producing  our  oil  for  a 
lot  longer  then  they  have,  and  we  have 
done  a  good  job.  Even  if  there  are  a  lot 
of  new  Prudhoe  Bays  out  there,  they 
will  not  make  much  of  a  dent  in  this 
overall  balance  of  world  oil  power.  The 
Middle  East  has  660  billion  barrels  of 
known  reserves,  and  the  United  States 
has  25  billion  barrels. 

So  what  does  that  tell  us?  That  tells 
us  that  we  have  to  change  our  ways. 
The  future  of  oil  production  is  in  the 
Middle  East,  but  we  are  not  powerless 
by  any  means.  We  have  a  great  deal  of 
power  over  the  world  oil  market,  but 
not  as  a  producer.  We  have  only  2.8  per- 
cent of  the  world's  oil  now,  but  we  use 
25  percent  of  all  the  oil  that  is 
consumed  annually.  We  have  great  le- 
verage over  world  oil,  but  it  is  not  as  a 
producer.  It  is  how  we  use  that  oil.  A 
minor  change  in  U.S.  oil  consumption 
makes  a  big  change  in  the  world  oil 
market.  By  our  consuming  less,  since 
we  consume  25  percent  of  all  oil 
consumed  annually  in  the  world,  a 
minor  change  in  our  consumption  can 
have  a  lot  of  leverage  over  world  sup- 
ply and  world  prices.  So  we  have  lever- 
age, not  as  a  producer,  but  as 
consumer. 

And  that  brings  us  back  to  the  three 
areas  that  I  think  are  the  most  impor- 
tant in  this  bill — efficiency,  alternative 
motor  fuels,  and  increasing  our  use  of 
natural  gas. 

The  first  and  most  important  compo- 
nent of  any  comprehensive  national  en- 
ergy policy  must  be  energy  efficiency 
and  energy  conservation.  That  is  what 
Secretary  Watkins'  national  energy 
strategy  said  when  it  came  out  of  the 
Department  of  Energy.  Much  of  that 
was  lost  between  the  Department  of 


Energy  and  the  White  House.  But  most 
of  the  experts  who  came  and  testified 
in  1990  and  early  1991  on  the  national 
energy  strategy  said  energy  efficiency 
is  the  starting  point;  that  is,  using  less 
energy  to  attain  the  same  services. 
And  most  of  the  public  identified  effi- 
ciency as  the  area  where  they  most 
strongly  supported  strong  Federal  ac- 
tion. Efficiency  has  to  be  the  corner- 
stone of  any  energy  policy  and  cer- 
tainly is  of  this  legislation.  Energy  ef- 
ficiency is  the  best  strategy  that  we 
have  to  improve  our  energy  picture, 
our  economic  competitiveness,  and  our 
environmental  quality. 

Is  there  room  for  us  to  improve?  Let 
me  point  out,  if  I  might,  Mr.  President, 
how  much  room  there  is  for  us  to  im- 
prove. This  chart  shows  the  amount  ef 
energy  consumed  to  produce  a  unit  of 
gross  national  product  in  the  United 
States  and  several  other  countries. 

The  Swiss  are  about  three  times  as 
efficient  as  the  United  States.  The  Jap- 
anese, about  2Vij  times  as  efficient  as 
the  United  States.  The  French,  twice 
as  efficient.  The  Germans,  about  50  per- 
cent more  efficient.  Only  the  Canadi- 
ans are  less  efflcient  than  we  are  in  the 
use  of  energy  in  producing  units  of 
gross  national  product. 

Clearly,  these  are  not  perfect  par- 
allels by  any  means.  We  have  a  dif- 
ferent transportation  pattern  than 
these  other  countries,  and  we  have  a 
different  history,  and  so  on.  But  this  is 
certainly  illustrative  of  the  fact  that 
there  is  an  enormous  amount  of  room 
for  us  in  the  United  States  to  change 
our  energy  consumption  patterns.  We 
can  certainly  increase  our  efficiency 
significantly.  We  have  a  lot  of  room  to 
improve  our  energy  efficiency. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  major  eco- 
nomic consequences  of  this.  Our  Nation 
is  now  paying  about  $400  billion  a  year 
for  energy — $400  billion  a  year.  If  we 
were  just  to  close  half  the  energy  gap 
between  us  and  the  Japanese,  we  would 
cut  our  energy  bills  by  $100  billion  a 
year.  Imagine  what  that  would  do  to 
our  import  bill  and  imagine  what  that 
would  do  to  our  overall  economic  effi- 
ciency. We  are  obviously  wasting  a 
great  deal  of  energy  and  much  of  what 
is  in  this  bill  are  very  significant  in- 
centives for  energy  efficiency.  It  is 
good  for  every  bit  of  our  country's 
health. 

Assuming  that  there  is  a  lot  of  room 
in  energy  efficiency,  what  are  the  most 
important  areas  for  us  to  focus  on?  I 
should  point  out  that  the  largest  cost- 
effective  opportunity  for  energy  effi- 
ciency is  not  in  cars  and  trucks,  as  ev- 
erybody imagines — and  that  is  an  area 
that  is  extremely  controversial  and  dif- 
ficult to  do.  Our  national  laboratories 
have  estimated  that  the  greatest  op- 
portunity is,  in  fact,  in  our  building 
standards,  in  our  building  envelopes. 
Forty  percent  of  the  cost-effective  im- 
provements we  could  make  in  this 
country's  energy  efficiency,   improve- 


ments that  pay  for  themselves  in  re- 
duced energy  bills,  are  in  our  residen- 
tial and  commercial  buildings. 

This  legislation,  and  strengthening 
amendments  that  will  be  offered  by 
myself  and  others,  will  make  very  sig- 
nificant steps  toward  realizing  those 
and  other  energy-efficiency  opportuni- 
ties. 

In  the  area  of  buildings,  this  legisla- 
tion will  set  aggressive  new  standards 
for  States  to  use  for  commercial  and 
residential  building  codes.  We  have  set 
product  standards  for  heating  and  cool- 
ing products,  shower  heads,  and  utility 
transformers.  And,  I  will  be  offering  a 
major  amendment  to  improve  the  effi- 
ciency of  lighting  products  and  electric 
motors,  which  has  the  support  of  the 
makers  of  those  products  and  of  the 
conservation  community. 

This  effort  also  includes  a  significant 
new  effort  to  cut  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's $4  billion  annual  energy  bill.  We 
in  the  Federal  Government  are  paying 
$4  billion  a  year  for  energy.  Senator 
Glenn  will  be  offering  a  comprehensive 
amendment  to  improve  this  effort,  and 
I  will  be  supporting  him  in  that. 

This  bill  moves  the  States  toward 
adopting  state-of-the-art  regulatory  re- 
forms, that  allow  utilities  to  earn  the 
same  profits  from  investments  in  en- 
ergy efficiency  as  they  currently  earn 
from  investments  in  new  power  plants. 
It  is  extremely  important  for  the 
States  to  move  in  this  direction  and  it 
is  very  exciting  that  this  bill  employs 
such  creative  new  provisions  for  the 
Nation's  energy  policy. 

Economic  incentives  are  throughout 
this  bill.  It  is  terribly  important  that 
we  take  a  leaf  from  the  good  economic 
incentive  work  that  was  done  in  the 
Clean  Air  Act,  from  the  work  of 
Project  88  and  other  efforts,  to  make 
sure  we  provide  the  right  economic  in- 
centives to  enable  us  to  harness  the  po- 
tential of  energy  efficiency.  If  we  do, 
we  can  save  a  great  deal  of  energy,  and 
that  makes  sense  for  all  consumers  in 
the  overall  economy. 

Taken  together,  the  energy  effi- 
ciency provisions  of  this  bill  will  save 
an  enormous  amount  of  energy  and 
money.  The  provisions  will  save  con- 
sumers and  taxpayers  billions  of  dol- 
lars in  energy  bills  over  the  coming 
decade.  These  are  savings  that  will 
make  us  more  competitive  in  inter- 
national trade  and  they  are  savings 
that  we  need  to  help  invest  in  our  econ- 
omy. 

This  bill  also  contains  a  very  aggres- 
sive and  forward-thinking  program  to 
develop  alternative-fueled  vehicles  and 
get  them  into  the  market  and  onto  our 
roads.  This  is  the  second  major  area  I 
would  like  to  talk  about  in  this  bill. 
We  can  move  away  from  the  tremen- 
dous dependence  on  oil  in  our  auto 
fleet  and  our  trucking  fleet.  There  are 
two  ways  of  doing  that.  One  is  energy 
efficiency.  That  is  the  so-called  CAFE 
standards  which  have  proved  too  con- 
troversial for  this  legislation. 
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Anotlier  way  of  doing  it  is  to  push 
on  alternative  fuels.  This  bill 
a  market  for  alternative-fueled 
giving  Detroit  incentives  to 
them  and  sell  them.  It  requires 
to  act  first,  to  start 
and  using  vehicles  so  it  pro- 
first  market  to  build  an  infra- 
structiire  of  sales,  service,  and  fueling 
malie  these  alternative-fueled  vehi- 
optlon  for  our  economy, 
it  requires  businesses  to  follow 
to  join  this  market  in  a  well- 
and  predictable  way. 
is  that  important?  It  is  crucial 
;nergy  security  because  so  long 
ransportation  system  on  which 
ecclnomy  is  so  dependent  has  no  al- 
temati  re  to  gasoline,  we  have  no  alter- 
than  being  increasingly  vulner- 
the  Middle  East.  It  is  crucial  to 
ecdnomy  because  of  the  size  of  the 
tran8p(  rtation  fuel  market  in  the  Unit- 
ed Stat  Bs.  We  spend  roughly  $50  billion 
jn  auto  and  truck  fuel.  Now  we 
most  of  that  money  out  of 
cov^try  to  pay  for  imported  oil.  We 
spending  that  money  right 
home,  on  domestically  pro- 
i^tural  gas  and  alcohol  fuels, 
d  we  be  lining  the  pockets  of 
East  rulers  and  paying  the  bill 
thetti  to  build  their  military  forces? 
pretty  silly  to  do  when  we  can 
invefeting  that  same  money  into  the 
ec  onomy  and  producing  jobs  and 
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alternative  fuels  are  impor- 
our  environment.  Every  drop  of 
we  displace  is  oil  we  do  not 
bring  across  the  ocean  by  tank- 
drop  of  oil  we  displace  helps 
air  because  virtually  all  the 
fuels  from  natural  gas  vehi- 
the  one  I  drive  in  Colorado,  to 
burning  vehicles  now  being 
)y  Detroit,  to  the  electric  vehi- 
are  working  hard  to 
the   drawing   boards,   all   of 
btirn  fuel  more  cleanly  than  gaso- 
diesel-fueled  vehicles  do.  So 
ihead  in  terms  of  national  secu- 
terms  of  the  economy,  and  in 
the  environment, 
major  area  that  I  wanted  to 
today,  Mr.  President,  is  natural 
bill  contains  important  provi- 
that  will  enable  America  to  in- 
ts  use  of  this  abundant,  clean, 
resource.  Natural  gas  is  abun- 
North  America, 
provide  a  sense  of  how  these  re- 
are  available,  this  chart  points 
we  have  70  percent  more  gas 
in  terms  of  energy  content — 70 
more  gas  than  oil.  In  terms  of 
between   how   first   we   are 
efiergy,  and  our  reserves  of  it,  we 
years'  worth  of  oil,  but  51  years 
natural  gas. 

a  very  comfortable  future 

of  natural  gas,  our  gas  reserve 

are  very  conservative.  Today 

of  gas  is  so  depressed  that 

almost  no  exploration  going  on 
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out  there.  The  minute  exploration 
starts,  we  can  expect  these  figures  to 
grow  as  we  add  in  new  reserves  from 
tight  sands  formations,  from  coal-seam 
gais,  from  the  Gulf  coast,  and  through- 
out the  Rocky  Mountain  region. 

So  we  have  great  reserves  now  and  a 
very  significant  potential  for  finding 
more.  I  do  not  think  anybody  would 
make  that  argument  in  the  area  of  oil. 
The  easy  oil  is  gone. 

We  can  use  natural  gas  almost  every 
place  that  we  use  imported  oil;  as  an 
industrial  boiler  fuel,  as  a  power  plant 
fuel,  as  a  fuel  to  heat  our  homes  and 
our  businesses,  and  even  as  a  fuel  for 
our  cars  and  trucks.  Gas  is  less  pollut- 
ing than  oil.  and  substituting  clean- 
burning  gas  for  oil  helps  control  air 
pollution.  And  natural  gas  bums  more 
efficiently  than  other  fossil  fuels,  re- 
ducing carbon  dioxide  emissions  and 
therefore  reducing  our  contribution  to 
global  climate  change. 

Obviously,  natural  gas  is  a  premium 
fuel,  one  that  has  many  advantages. 
But  even  with  all  of  these  advantages, 
natural  gas  costs  about  half  the  price 
of  oil  at  the  wellhead  and  so  it  also  has 
the  potential  to  cut  our  Nation's  en- 
ergy bills  by  tens  of  billions  of  dollars 
per  year. 

Senator  Johnston  earlier  today  used 
the  illustration  of  delivering  natural 
gas  to  New  York  City,  for  example.  It 
costs  less  than  one-third  to  deliver  the 
Btu  equivalent  of  natural  gas  to  people 
in  New  York  City  than  home  heating 
oil  cost  them. 

Home  heating  oil  is  largely  imported. 
It  just  makes  sense  for  us  to  be  devel- 
oping pipelines  and  to  be  developing  a 
demand  structure  for  our  own  natural 
gas  coming  from  here  at  home  rather 
than  burning  imported  heating  oil. 

But  what  are  we  doing?  Unhappily, 
the  trends  in  this  area  are  going  just  in 
the  wrong  direction.  Just  as  we  know 
we  are  becoming  more  and  more  de- 
pendent on  oil,  just  as  we  know  that  we 
have  great  reserves  of  natural  gas  in 
the  United  States,  we  are  doing  just 
the  opposite  of  what  we  should.  This 
chart  shows  that  our  consumption  of 
oil  has  risen  while  our  consumption  of 
natural  gas,  a  domestic  fuel,  has  gone 
down. 

Our  energy  policy  is  just  the  opposite 
from  what  it  ought  to  be.  It  is  still 
dominated  by  our  obsession  with  oil  we 
are  continuing  our  use  of  oil  rather 
than  using  natural  gas  produced  right 
here  at  home. 

Gas  use  has  gone  down,  our  use  of  im- 
ported oil  has  gone  up;  and  obviously 
any  logical,  thoughtful  person  says  we 
ought  to  reverse  that  trend.  That  is 
what  we  are  attempting  as  well  to  do 
in  this  legislation. 

There  are  a  number  of  very  impor- 
tant initiatives  in  this  legislation  that 
will  help  us  increase  the  use  of  natural 
gas.  I  already  mentioned  alternative 
fuels  in  which  natural  gas  will  play  an 
important  part. 
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My  own  Jeep  Cherokee  is  dual  fueled. 
I  run  on  natural  gas  in  the  Denver 
area,  where  there  are  now  13  outlets  for 
distribution  of  natural  gas  to  cars  and 
trucks.  I  push  the  switch  when  I  get 
out  in  the  country,  and  I  can  run  on 
gasoline.  It  is  dual  fueled,  and  it  runs 
the  same  on  one  or  the  other,  except 
when  it  runs  on  natural  gas  it  is  much 
cleaner.  The  engine  bums  more  clean- 
ly, it  is  better  for  the  engine,  and  it 
costs  half  the  amount  of  oil.  It  is 
cheaper.  It  is  the  fuel  of  choice  for  me. 
We  ought  to  have  more  and  more  vehi- 
cles running  on  natural  gas. 

In  addition  to  promoting  alternative 
fuels  for  vehicles,  this  legislation  also 
provides  reform  in  what  is  called  the 
Public  Utilities  Holding  Company  Act. 
This  will  allow  new  competition  in  the 
generation  of  electric  power.  If  we 
allow  that  competition,  it  is  expected 
to  boost  a  growing  market  for  natural 
gas  as  a  power  plant  fuel. 

This  bill  will  also  provide  some  real 
streamlining  of  the  processes  by  which 
the  Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Com- 
mission, FERC,  approves  new  natural 
gas  pipeline  construction  and  new  pipe- 
line services,  particularly  where  pipe- 
lines are  willing  to  shoulder  the  finan- 
cial risks  rather  than  to  pass  them 
through  to  consumers. 

We  can  and  should  pass  this  bill,  and 
pass  it  as  well  with  strengthening 
amendments.  Obviously,  there  are 
places  where  it  can  be  improved.  I 
think  it  will,  when  we  are  finished  with 
it,  include  significant  strengthening  on 
energy  conservation. 

There  are  significant  issues  raised  by 
the  bill's  provisions  on  nuclear  licens- 
ing, and  we  are  going  to  have  to  debate 
those  issues. 

I  believe  the  bill's  program  for  put- 
ting alternative  fuels  in  our  transpor- 
tation network  can  and  should  be 
strengthened.  And  we  need  to  more  di- 
rectly address  the  issues  of  global  cli- 
mate change  that  we  are  going  to  have 
to  face,  as  uncomfortable  as  that  is  for 
some.  The  reality  of  global  climate 
change  is  no  longer  if  we  are  going  to 
have  global  warming  but  when,  where, 
and  how  fast.  Those  are  the  issues.  It  is 
not  if,  but  when,  where,  and  how  fast. 

I  and  others  will  be  offering  amend- 
ments to  address  these  issues.  We  will 
have  the  opportunity  to  improve  this 
bill.  I  think  we  should  take  that  oppor- 
tunity because  I  am  hopeful  that  at  the 
end  of  this  process  we  will  have  forged 
a  bill  that  will  be  a  very  progressive 
step  forward  for  our  Nation's  energy 
policy. 

Mr.  President,  much  attention  has 
been  given  in  the  past  to  the  Arctic  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Refuge.  I  hope  amend- 
ments on  the  Arctic  National  Wildlife 
Refuge  are  not  brought  up  again.  We 
went  through  that  debate  in  a  very 
bloody  fashion  before  the  new  year,  and 
I  hope  that  we  do  not  find  ourselves  en- 
gaged in  that  once  more. 

I  myself  would  like  to  see  us  move 
ahead  on  corporate  average  fuel  econ- 
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omy,  or  CAFE  standards.  Like  the  Arc- 
tic National  Wildlife  Refuge,  that  has 
become  so  contentious  that  I  believe  it 
is  wise  for  us  to  drop  that  provision  as 
well. 

Those  2  issues  are  bookends  on  this 
legislation  we  can  remove,  leaving  us 
with  14  titles  of  what  I  think  are  good 
energy  policy  that  are  going  to  be 
made  better  by  some  amendments  here 
on  the  floor.  But  it  is  enormously  im- 
portant that  we  move  ahead  and  move 
ahead  rapidly. 

Finally,  I  would  be  remiss  if  I  did  not 
thank  Senator  Mitchell,  and  particu- 
larly Senator  Daschle,  for  all  of  their 
work  in  helping  to  get  us  to  this  point. 
We  had  some  very  bloody  and  divisive 
battles  in  the  fall. 

We  worked  very  hard  in  the  Energy 
Committee  to  create  this  bill.  It  was 
not  a  perfect  bill.  It  came  to  the  floor. 
We  had  our  disagreements.  It  was  a 
very,  very  tough  debate.  But  we  have 
been  able  to  come  back  again. 

Senator  Daschle  was  just  invaluable 
in  helping  us  to  do  that,  bringing  peo- 
ple together,  listening  endlessly  to  the 
arcane  of  a  lot  of  this  energy  policy, 
and  listening  with  great  patience  and 
great  ability  in  bringing  together  par- 
ticularly Senators  on  our  side  of  the 
aisle  who  had  very  deep  differences  be- 
fore, and  who  now  I  think  are  very 
largely  in  agreement  on  how  we  should 
proceed. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  an  important 
piece  of  legislation  for  the  country.  If 
we  are  going  to  be  serious  about  the 
long-term  economic  prospects  of  the 
Unites  States,  it  is  absolutely  impera- 
tive that  we  put  in  place  a  strong  en- 
ergy policy;  absolutely  imperative.  We 
would  be  delinquent  if  we  did  not. 

We  will  not  be  recognizing  the  eco- 
nomic problems  out  across  the  country 
today  if  we  do  not  do  this.  We  will  not 
be  recognizing  our  obligations  in  the 
foreign  policy  area  if  we  do  not  address 
our  enormous  dependence  on  imported 
oil.  And  have  new  national  security 
concerns  defined  by  the  environment. 
This  is  an  opportunity  to  move  in  that 
direction  as  well. 

I  believe  this  bill  is  a  win-win  situa- 
tion for  all  Americans.  I  hope  that  we 
proceed  tomorrow  morning  at  10 
o'clock  to  vote  to  take  this  bill  up  and 
then  move  expeditiously  through  it. 

I  know  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives under  Congressman  Phil 
Sharp's  able  leadership  are  moving 
legislation  on  their  side  as  well.  I  hope 
we  can  rapidly  get  to  conference  and 
send  to  President  Bush  a  very  impor- 
tant step  in  our  economic  rebirth  in 
the  United  States  and  in  our  transition 
to  the  21st  century. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  you.  I  yield 
the  floor. 

Mr.  SPECTER  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Pennsylvania  is  rec- 
ognized. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


Mr.  President,  this  is  the  first  occa- 
sion where  I  have  had  an  opportunity 
to  seek  recognition  from  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Pennsylvania, 
Senator  Wofford.  It  is  a  pleasure  to 
see  you  sitting  there,  Mr.  President. 

I  just  said  to  my  colleague  that  one 
of  the  earliest  comments  I  recollected 
on  the  statement  of  "Mr.  President" 
was  that  when  someone  rises  and  seeks 
recognition  in  a  full  Senate  Chamber, 
and  says  "Mr.  President,"  at  teast  40 
heads  turn  around. 

I  have  sought  recognition  to  lend  my 
voice  in  support  of  this  motion  to  pro- 
ceed. I  believe  that  it  is  very  important 
and  in  our  national  interest  that  we 
move  ahead  in  consideration  of  a  na- 
tional energy  policy. 

My  staff  and  I  have  been  active  on 
this  bill  in  a  number  of  areas,  most 
specifically  with  respect  to  conserva- 
tion. There  is  no  doubt  that  energy  is  a 
matter  of  overwhelming  importance  to 
the  United  States.  Internationally,  we 
confront  innumerable  problems  be- 
cause of  our  dependence  on  Mideast  oil. 
This  is  a  subject  which  we  should  ad- 
dress for  obvious  reasons. 

I  was  somewhat  disappointed  late 
last  year  to  see  a  similar  motion  to 
proceed  defeated.  Whether  each  Sen- 
ator may  or  may  not  like  matters  that 
are  within  the  bill,  it  seems  to  this 
Senator  that  we  at  least  ought  to  pro- 
ceed to  consider  it.  And  if  at  some 
juncture  there  is  a  disinclination  to  go 
ahead  with  the  bill,  there  is  ample  op- 
portunity to  avoid  cloture  at  a  later 
stage.  But  on  the  fundamental  matter 
of  proceeding.  I  believe  that  we  ought 
to  move  ahead.  I  intend  to  vote  in 
favor  of  the  cloture  motion  so  that  we 
can  proceed  to  take  up  this  important 
subject. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  at  this 
juncture,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
I  may  proceed  as  if  in  morning  business 
for  a  period  of  time  not  to  exceed  7 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


URGING  CONGRESS  TO  CANCEL 
RECESSES 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I  urge 
that  the  Congress  stay  in  session  con- 
tinuously until  we  have  addressed  the 
economic  recovery  program  which  has 
been  advocated  by  the  President  in  the 
State  of  the  Union  speech  of  last  Tues- 
day, January  28. 

I  took  the  floor  on  the  afternoon  of 
Friday,  January  31—3  days  ago— to 
urge  that  we  stay  in  session  to  address 
the  problems  of  economic  recovery.  In 
the  intervening  2  days,  I  have  been 
back  in  Pennsylvania,  and  I  have  heard 
a  number  of  comments  favorably  dis- 
posed toward  this  course  of  conduct. 
Whether  the  Congress  agrees  with  ev- 


erything that  the  President  has  advo- 
cated or  not,  it  is  my  view  that  these 
are  issues  of  overwhelming  importance 
which  ought  to  be  addressed,  and  they 
ought  to  be  addressed  as  expeditiously 
as  possible. 

This  position  is  consistent  with  what 
I  urged  last  November  when  I  took  the 
floor  on  a  number  of  occasions  suggest- 
ing that  the  Congress  remain  in  session 
in  December  and  in  January  to  tackle 
the  issues  of  the  economic  recovery. 

I  understand  that  there  had  been 
some  inclinations  on  the  part  of  some — 
many  perhaps— to  await  the  Presi- 
dent's State  of  the  Union  speech.  But 
we  are  all  leaders  in  this  country,  each 
Member  of  the  Senate,  elected  by  the 
citizens  of  our  States,  and  each  Mem- 
ber of  the  House,  elected  by  the  citi- 
zens of  their  particular  district.  We 
have  a  considerable  knowledge  on  the 
problems  which  confront  America,  and 
we  are  in  a  position  to  do  something 
about  it. 

To  that  end.  Senator  Domenici  and  I 
offered  in  November  an  important  leg- 
islative initiative  on  the  use  of  IRA's 
401(k)  plans,  and  Keogh  plans.  For 
those  who  are  not  familiar  with  these 
items,  they  are  retirement  plans,  or 
funds  that  have  been  set  aside  in  addi- 
tion to  the  $3  trillion  set  aside  for 
other  retirement  plans.  This  category 
of  retirement  fund  contains  about  $800 
billion. 

Senator  Domenici  and  I  have  pro- 
posed that  the  IRA's  be  used  to  a  lim- 
ited extent  so  that  people  could  with- 
draw, tax-free  and  penalty-free,  $10,000. 
providing  that  the  funds  are  used  for  a 
purchase  of  a  durable  good.  Similarly, 
there  is  legislation  pending  at  the 
present  time  creating  so-called  Super 
IRA,  which  would  enable  the  IRA  hold- 
ers to  use  the  funds  therein  contained 
for  three  purposes:  first-time  home 
purchases,  medical  expenses,  and  col- 
lege tuition. 

That  legislation,  introduced  by  Sen- 
ator Bentsen,  has  been  pending  for 
about  a  year  and  has  74  cosponsors. 
When  Senator  Domenici  and  I  looked  at 
our  economic  problems,  we  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  we  could  utilize  the 
Super  IRA  principle  and  exi>and  that 
even  further  and  utilize  the  $800  billion 
which  is  now  in  IRA's.  401(k)  plans,  and 
Keogh  plans  to  stimulate  consumer 
purchasing  power. 

Currently,  someone  withdraws  funds 
from  one  of  these  plans  prematurely, 
there  is  a  penalty.  Our  legislation 
would  strike  that  penalty.  Further,  our 
legislation  would  provide  that  taxes 
would  not  be  paid  in  1992.  The  specific 
bill  which  we  introduced  provided  for 
the  taxes  to  be  paid  over  4  years.  Since 
introducing  the  bill,  an  alternative  has 
been  suggested  that  we  might  pay  the 
tax  in  5  years,  or  give  an  individual  the 
alternative  of  putting  $2,000  a  year  in 
for  each  of  the  5  years  to  repay  the 
$10,000. 

The  tradeoff  is  that  it  would  be  uti- 
lizing money  which. had  been  set  aside 
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I  us<  this  point,  Mr.  President,  only 
illustr  itively.  President  Bush  has  ad- 
vocatep  quite  a  number  of  points,  for 
an  investment  tax  credit,  re- 
the  passive  rates  for  real  es- 
on  other  tax  credits.  I  believe 
cobstitutes  a  good  start. 

iwn  preference  is  to  go  further, 
ustrative  purposes.  I  suggested 
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problem,  and  leadership  ought  to  be 
coming  from  this  Chamber  and  from 
the  House.  Leadership  has  come  from 
the  President. 

I  believe  it  is  very  important  that  we 
cancel  our  February  recess,  cancel  our 
March  recess,  and  perhaps  others  as 
well,  in  order  to  allow  us  to  address  the 
issue  of  an  economic  recovery.  Maybe 
the  Congress  will  decide  to  do  nothing. 
Some  say  the  problems  will  work 
themselves  out.  The  President  has  ar- 
ticulated a  March  20  date,  and  I  think 
we  ought  to  seek  to  meet  it. 

I  do  believe  if  we  take  a  recess  from 
February  7  until  February  18,  and 
again  from  March  6  until  March  16,  we 
will  not  have  enough  working  time  to 
accomplish  the  important  legislation 
which  should  come  from  the  Congress. 

I  thank  the  Chair  and  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


is  a  poll  which  was  taken  re- 
showing  that  41  percent  of  the 
people  are  afraid  of  losing 
obs  within  the  next  year.  Sev- 
]  ercent  of  the  American  people 
alked   to  neighbors  and  friends 
fearful  of  losing  their  jobs 
the  next  year. 

ieve  that  it  is  imperative  that 

be  taken  in  Washington.  DC.  We 

1  ave    the    framework    from    the 

)f  the  Union  speech,  and  I  submit 

ouf  ht  to  move  ahead. 

thi  ak  there  is  a  great  deal  of  merit 

wh  It  Chairman  Greenspan  said  in 

teftimony  before  the  Congress.  He 

our  current  problems  are  as 

)sychological  as  economical.  The 

of  1991  and  1992  are  not  as  bad 

statistics  of  1982.  Nonetheless, 

a  great  feeling  of  concern. 

what  Franklin  Delano 
said:  All  we  have  to  fear  is 

tMlf- 

have  a  program  which  comes 
from  the  Congress  and  from 
eiecutive  branch,  and  people  see 
ire  not  the  only  ones  spending 
noney,  there  will  be  more  con- 
in  stimulating  consumer  pur- 
power  and  moving  this  country 
our  current  economic  situation, 
not  use  the  word  "crisis,"  Mr. 
.  I  do  not  use  the  word  "emer- 
Mr.  President.  But  I  think  it  is 
kkown  that  we  have  a  very  serious 


s . 


pa  raphrase 


States,  together  with  an  accompanying 
report;  which  waa  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  section  701  of  the 
Civil  Service  Reform  Act  of  1978  (Pub- 
lic Law  9&-454;  5  U.S.C.  7104(e)),  I  have 
the  pleasure  of  transmitting  to  you  the 
Twelfth  Annual  Report  of  the  Federal 
Labor  Relations  Authority  for  Fiscal 
Year  1990. 

The  report  includes  information  on 
the  cases  heard  and  decisions  rendered 
by  the  Federal  Labor  Relations  Au- 
thority, the  General  Counsel  of  the  Au- 
thority, and  the  Federal  Service  Im- 
passes Panel. 

George  Bush. 
The  White  House,  February  3, 1992. 
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MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  now  be  a 
period  for  morning  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ANNUAL  REPORT  ON  UNITED 
STATES  GOVERNMENT  ACTIVI- 
TIES IN  THE  UNITED  NATIONS- 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESI- 
DENT—PM  103 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  together  with  an  accompanying 
report;  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  pleased  to  transmit  herewith  a 
report  of  the  activities  of  the  United 
States  Government  in  the  United  Na- 
tions and  its  affiliated  agencies  during 
the  calendar  year  1990,  the  second  year 
of  my  Administration.  The  report  is  re- 
quired by  the  United  Nations  Partici- 
pation Act  (Public  Law  264,  79th  Con- 
gress; 22  U.S.C.  287b). 

George  bush. 
The  White  House,  February  3, 1992. 


ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  FED- 
ERAL LABOR  RELATIONS  AU- 
THORITY—MESSAGE FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT— PM  104 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  message 
from    the    President    of    the    United 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

At  2:09  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Ms.  Goetz.  one  of  its  reading  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  Speaker  has  signed 
the  followint  euolled  bill: 

H.R.  1989.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  National  Institute  of  Standards 
and  Technology  and  the  Technology  Admin- 
istration of  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
and  for  other  purposes. 


EXECUTIVE  AND  OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 

The  following  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with 
accompanying  papers,  reports,  and  doc- 
uments, which  were  referred  as  indi- 
cated: 

EC-2523.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Agency  for  International 
Development,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  report  on  the  quantity  of  agricultural  com- 
modities programmed  under  Title  II  of  P.L. 
480  in  fiscal  year  1991;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

EC-2524.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Panama 
Canal  Commission,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report,  including  unaudited  finan- 
cial statements,  covering  the  operation  of 
the  Panama  Canal  during  fiscal  year  1991;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-2525.  A  communication  from  the  Dep- 
uty Secretary  of  Defense,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  notice  of  a  contract  award  date 
for  the  Avenger  program;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

EC-2526.  A  communication  from  the  Under 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Acquisition),  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  the  Legislative  Envi- 
ronmental Impact  Statement  for  the  START 
Treaty;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

EC-2527.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the  annual  in- 
terim report  on  the  Neighborhood  Develop- 
ment Demonstration  Program;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs. 

EC-2528.  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent and  Chairman  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank  of  the  United  States,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  a  report  with  respect  to  a 


transaction  involving  United  States  exports 
to  the  Kingdom  of  Morocco;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 
EC-2529.  A  communication  fTom  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law.  a  report  on  the  impact  of  poten- 
tial crude-oil  spills  in  the  Arctic  Ocean  on 
Alaska  Natives;  to  the  Committee  on  Envi- 
ronment and  Public  Works. 

EC-2530.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  for  International  Broad- 
casting, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the 
annual  report  'of  the  Board  for  fiscal  year 
1991;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
EC-2531.  A  communication  from  the  Dei>- 
uty  Secretary  of  Defense,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  on  the  audit  of  the 
merged  and  surplus  accounts  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  for  fiscal  year  1991;  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2532.  A  communication  from  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  the  annual  report 
of  the  Comptroller  General  for  fiscal  year 
1991;  to  the  Committee  on  Governmental  Af- 
fairs. 

EC-2533.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  copies  of 
D.C.  Act  9-133  adopted  by  the  Council  on  Jan- 
uary 7.  1992;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC-2534.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  copies  of 
D.C.  Act  9-134  adopted  by  the  Council  on  Jan- 
uary 7,  1992;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC-2535.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  copies  of 
D.C.  Act  9-135  adopted  by  the  Council  on  Jan- 
uary 7,  1992;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC-2536.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  copies  of 
D.C.  Act  9-136  adopted  by  the  Council  on  Jan- 
uary 7.  1992;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC-2537.  A  communication  trom  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  copies  of 
D.C.  Act  9-137  adopted  by  the  Council  on  Jan- 
uary 7.  1992;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC-2538.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  copies  of 
D.C.  Act  9-138  adopted  by  the  Council  on  Jan- 
uary 7,  1992;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC-2539.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  copies  of 
D.C.  Act  9-139  adopted  by  the  Council  on  Jan- 
uary 7.  1992;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC-2540.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  copies  of 
D.C.  Art  9-140  adopted  by  the  Council  on  Jan- 
uary 7,  1992;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC-2541.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  copies  of 
D.C.  Act  9-141  adopted  by  the  Council  on  Jan- 
uary 7,  1992;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC-2542.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  copies  of 
D.C.  Act  9-142  adopted  by  the  Council  on  Jan- 


uary 7.  1992;  to  the  CoRunittee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC-2543.  A  communication  ft-om  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  copies  of 
D.C.  Act  9-143  adopted  by  the  Council  on  Jan- 
uary 7.  1992;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC-2544.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  copies  of 
D.C.  Act  9-144  adopted  by  the  Council  on  Jan- 
uary 7,  1992;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC-2545.  A  communication  fTom  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget, 
Executive  Office  of  the  President,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  entitled 
"Managing  Federal  Information  Resources: 
Ninth  Annual  Report  Under  the  Paperwork 
Reduction  Act  of  1980";  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2546.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  final  regulations— Federal,  State,  and 
Local  Partnership  for  Educational  Improve- 
ment; to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 

EC-2547.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Veterans  Affairs,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  the  fourth  annual  report  on 
Department  of  Veterans  Affairs  furnishing 
contract  care  and  services  to  eligible  veter- 
ans; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were   introduced,   read   the   first 
and  second  time   by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  BINGAMAN: 
S.  2178.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Jemez  Na- 
tional Recreation  Area  in  the  State  of  New 
Mexico,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 
By  Mr.  DANFORTH; 
S.  2179.  A  bill  to  extend  the  existing  sus- 
pension of  duty  for  certain  small  toys,  toy 
jewelry,  and  novelty  goods,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  DOLE: 
S.J.  Res.  247.  Joint  resolution  designating 
June  11.  1992.  as  "National  Alcoholism  and 
Drug  Abuse  Counselors  Day";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CONRAD: 
S.J.  Res.  248.  Joint  resolution  designating 
August  7.  1992.  as  "Battle  of  Guadalcanal  Re- 
membrance Day";  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BREAUX: 
S.J.  Res.  249.  Joint  resolution  to  propose 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  protect  the  cultural  rights 
of  all  Americans;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  BINGAMAN: 
S.  2178.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Jemez 
National  Recreation  Area  in  the  State 
of  New  Mexico,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natu- 
ral Resources. 

JEMEZ  NATIONAL  RECREATION  AREA 
ESTABLISHMENT  ACT 

•  Mr.  BINGAMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  a  bill  to  authorize 


the  establishment  of  the  Jemez  Na- 
tional Recreation  Area  in  New  Mexico. 
This  national  recreation  area  will  be 
managed  primarily  to  conserve,  pro- 
tect, and  restore  the  recreational,  cul- 
tural, archeological,  ecological,  scenic, 
and  wildlife  resource  values  within  this 
unique  area  of  the  Santa  Fe  National 
Forest.  A  plan  for  the  national  recre- 
ation area  will  be  developed  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Santa  Fe  National 
Forest  land  and  resource  management 
plan  to  assure  that  this  management 
emphasis  will  be  carried  out. 

The  Jemez  National  Recreation  Area 
is  approximately  100,000  acres  in  size.  It 
is  a  place  of  volcanically  formed  moun- 
tains with  beautiful  valleys,  stands  of 
mixed  conifer  and  deciduous  trees, 
small  hidden  ponds,  and  steep  canyons 
ringed  with  brilliantly  colored 
rimrocks.  Within  the  area  is  the  East 
Fork  of  the  Jemez  River,  11  miles  of 
which  has  been  designated  as  a  na- 
tional wild  and  scenic  river.  The  Jemez 
National  Recreation  Area  will  further 
insure  the  river's  beauty  and  rec- 
reational value.  The  area  also  holds  an 
abundance  of  spectacular  prehistoric 
sites.  CJeologically.  the  most  striking 
visual  aspect  of  the  Jemez  National 
Recreation  Area  is  the  Valle  Grande — 
one  of  the  larger  calderas  in  the  world. 
The  broad  expanses  of  valley  meadows 
and  mountain  grasslands  surrounded 
by  forested  caldera  rim  peaks  and  sec- 
ondary domes  is  a  truly  inspiring  view, 
worthy  of  protection. 

This  action  will  ensure,  for  the  fu- 
ture, the  interests  of  the  over  300.000 
visitors  to  the  area  each  year.  The 
Jemez  Mountains  Area  has  long  been 
valued  by  the  citizens  of  Albuquerque, 
Santa  Fe,  Los  Alamos,  Espanola,  and 
the  surrounding  communities  for  its 
exceptional  recreational  opportunities, 
the  plentiful  water  and  clean  air.  the 
numerous  hot-springs,  the  abundant 
wildlife,  and  just  the  sheer  beauty  of 
the  place.  People  who  visit  again  and 
again  form  special  emotional  attach- 
ments to  the  area.  These  are  people 
who  enjoy  the  area  for  hiking,  camp- 
ing, rock  climbing,  back  packing,  fish- 
ing, hunting,  snowmobiling,  swimming, 
and  cross  country  skiing — in  the  Jemez 
Mountains  they  have  the  opportunity 
to  do  all  of  this. 

With  the  rapid  population  growth  in 
Santa  Fe  and  Albuquerque,  even  great- 
er demands  will  be  made  upon  the  area 
for  these  recreational  opportunities. 
Recreational  and  interpretative  facili- 
ties and  a  visitor  center  will  be  con- 
structed with  minimal  impacts  on  the 
scenic  values  and  primeval  character  of 
the  recreation  area.  Maintenance  of 
both  new  and  existing  facilities  in  the 
national  recreation  area  will  be  empha- 
sized from  the  start. 

The  Jemez  Mountains  are  one  of  the 
richest  areas  in  the  Southwest  for  the 
evidence  of  ancient  Indian  occupation. 
Human  habitation  stretches  back  at 
least  4,000  years  in   this  area.  There 
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major  finds  nearby  at  Ban- 
National  Monument,  Jemez 
and  Puye  Cliff.  Survey  in 
has  recorded  thousands  of 
surface  scatters  of  artifacts 
multiroom  pueblos.  In  fact, 
the  ruins  are  much  larger  than 
within  the  National  Park  Sys- 
density  is  estimated  at  ap- 
proxiniately  15  sites  per  square  mile — 
there  ;ould  well  be  30,000  sites  in  the 
nationtl  recreation  area.  The  proposed 
include  the  Virgin  Mesa 
n  which  are  found  the  most  im- 
cultural  resource  sites  in  the 
mountfeins.  This  bill  directs  that  there 
will  b!  particular  emphasis  given  to 
the  preservation,  stabilization,  and 
protec  ion  of  these  invaluable  cultural 
resour  les. 
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to  the  people  of  the  Jemez 
this  land  remains  sacred  for 
it  was  for  their  Towa-speaking 
;  it  contains  significant  reli- 
ites  and  shrines.  The  bill  directs 
of  these  cultural  and  re- 
sites  and  assures  nonexclusive 
from   time   to   time  by  Indian 
for  traditional  cultural  and  reli- 
jurposes.  Further,  upon  request 
1  idian  tribe,  an  area  may  be  tem- 
closed  to  the  general  public  in 
to  protect  the  privacy  of  reli- 
ind  cultural  uses  in  that  area. 
G  jvemor  of  the  Pueblo  of  Jemez 
ch  lef  executive  officers  of  other  ap- 
proprii  ite  Indian  tribes  in  the  area  will 
be  consulted  in  these  matters  during 
of  the  national  recreation 
itlanagement  plan. 
Jemez  National  Recreation  Area 
impprtant  habitat  for  the  peregrine 
the  goshawk,  the  meadow  jump- 
the  Jemez  Mountain  sala- 
,  the  Mexican  spotted  owl,  and 
w4od  lily — all  species  on  State  or 
listings     of    endangered     or 
threatened  species.   Emphasis  will  be 
to  the  preservation  and  protec- 
these  wildlife  and  botanical  re- 
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bill  will  not  affect  traditional 
,  hunting,  and  fishing  will 
contin^ie  in  the  area  at  the  request  of 
ocal  citizens. 
Tim|>er  sales  for  personal   fuelwood. 
and  lattilas,  and  for  purposes 
pul^ic  safety,  wildlife  needs,  recre- 
and   administration    may    con- 
The  Los  Griegos  sale,  scheduled 
year  1993,  is  specifically  al- 
on   condition   that   unevenaged 
mana^ment,  including  individual  tree 
will  be  used.  Monitoring  of 
this  sile  as  it  proceeds  and  after  its 
will    provide    the    Forest 
with  valuable  information  for 
anning   of  future    timber   sales 
throuf  hout  the  Southwest.  The  meth- 
pi^scribed  for  this  sale  might  well 
more  and  more  by  the  Forest 
in  the  future  for  the  purposes 
threatened    and    endan- 
ipecies,  assuring  biological  diver- 
further  controlling  erosion  in 
fr4glle  southwestern  environment. 
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The  largest  elk  herd  in  New  Mexico 
migrates  through  this  area.  Hunting 
and  fishing  in  the  area  will  continue  to 
be  permitted;  they  are  important  both 
for  subsistence  and  recreational  activi- 
ties. 

Grazing  may  be  permitted  within  the 
national  recreation  area  in  accordance 
with  regulations;  riparian  areas  will  be 
managed  to  protect  their  important  re- 
source values. 

The  bill  protects  valid  existing  min- 
eral rights.  It  does  withdraw  the  area 
from  any  further  location  under  the 
general  mining  laws,  from  the  oper- 
ation of  mineral  and  geothermal  leas- 
ing laws,  and  from  common  variety 
mineral  material  disposal  laws.  It  re- 
quires that  any  land  mined  under  exist- 
ing claims  be  reclaimed  to  a  condition 
as  close  as  is  reasonably  possible  to  its 
premined  state.  No  patents  will  be  is- 
sued for  outright  ownership  of  mining 
claims  or  locations  after  May  30,  1991; 
but  anyone  claiming  to  have  been  de- 
prived of  any  property  right  by  this 
may  file  with  the  U.S.  Claims  Court 
within  1  year  of  this  bill's  enactment 
to  seek  compensation. 

Local  support  for  this  bill  is  high; 
residents  have  been  enthusiastic  in 
their  efforts  to  preserve  the  resources 
of  the  Jemez  Mountains  for  future  en- 
joyment. The  Forest  Service  also  sup- 
ports the  designation  of  a  national 
recreation  area  in  the  general  area  pro- 
posed. Areas  like  the  Jemez  Mountains 
are  in  need  of  our  committed  protec- 
tion; they  must  be  cherished  for  the 
benefit  and  enjoyment  of  present  and 
future  generations.  The  legislation  I 
am  introducing  today  will  see  that  this 
necessary  protection  and  conservation 
of  the  Jemez  happens. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  placed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  2178 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TFTLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  ••Jemez  Na- 
tional Recreation  Area  Establishment  Act". 

SEC.  2.  DEFINmONS. 

As  used  in  this  Act: 

(1)  Recreation  area.— The  term  Tecre- 
ation  area'^  means  the  Jemez  National 
Recreation  Area  established  by  this  Act. 

(2)  Secretary.— Except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided in  this  Act,  the  term  '•Secretary" 
means  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

SEC.  3.  ESTABUSHMENT. 

(a)  Purpose  and  Establishment.— In  order 
to  conserve,  protect,  and  restore  the  rec- 
reational, ecological,  cultural,  religious,  and 
wildlife  resource  values,  of  the  Jemez  Moun- 
tains, there  is  established  the  Jemez  Na- 
tional Recreation  Area,  to  be  administered 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

(b)  Area  Included.— 

(1)  In  general.- The  recreation  area  shall 
be  comprised  of  approximately  100,000  acres 
of  lands  and  interests  in  lands  within  the 


Santa  Fe  National  Forest,  as  generally  de- 
picted on  the  map  entitled  ••Jemez  National 
Recreation  Area-Proposed"  and  dated  Octo- 
ber, 1991. 

(2)  Minor  revisions.— The  Secretary  may 
from  time  to  time  make  minor  revisions  in 
the  boundary  of  the  recreation  area  to  pro- 
mote management  effectiveness  and  effi- 
ciency in  furtherance  of  this  Act. 

(c)  Map  and  Description.— 

(1)  Filing.— As  soon  as  practicable  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  file  a  map  and  legal  description 
of  the  recreation  area  with  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar Affairs  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

(2)  Force  and  effect.— The  map  and  legal 
description  shall  have  the  same  force  and  ef- 
fect as  if  included  in  this  Act,  except  that 
the  Secretary  may  correct  clerical  and  typo- 
graphical errors  in  the  map  and  legal  de- 
scription. 

(3)  Public  inspection.— The  map  and  legal 
description  shall  be  on  file  and  available  for 
public  inspection  in  the  Office  of  the  Chief  of 
the  Forest  Service  of  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture. 

SEC.  4.  ADMINISTRATION. 

(a)  In  General.— 

(1)  In  general.— The  Secretary  shall  ad- 
minister the  recreation  area — 

(A)  in  accordance  with  this  Act  and  the 
laws  applicable  to  lands  within  the  National 
Forest  System:  and 

(B)  in  a  manner  that  will  further  the  pur- 
poses of  the  recreation  area. 

(2)  Management.— Management  of  the  nat- 
ural resources  within  the  recreation  area 
shall  be  permitted  only  to  the  extent  that 
the  management  is  compatible  with  and  does 
not  impair  the  purposes  for  which  the  recre- 
ation area  is  established. 

(3)  Recreational  activities.— Permissible 
recreational  activities  within  the  recreation 
area  shall  include  hiking,  camping,  hunting, 
fishing,  skiing,  backpacking,  rock  climbing, 
and  swimming. 

(b)  Management  Plan.— 

(1)  In  general.— Not  later  than  5  years 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the 
Secretary  shall  develop  a  management  plan 
for  the  recreation  area  that — 

(A)  is  an  amendment  to  the  Santa  Fe  Na- 
tional Forest  Land  and  Resource  Manage- 
ment Plan; 

(B)  reflects  the  establishment  of  the  recre- 
ation area;  and 

(C)  conforms  to  the  requirements  of  this 
Act. 

(2)  Congressional  intent.— Nothing  in 
this  Act  is  intended  to  require  the  Secretary 
to  revise  the  Santa  Fe  Forest  Land  and  Re- 
source Management  Plan  pursuant  to  section 
6  of  the  Forest  and  Rangeland  Renewable  Re- 
sources Planning  Act  of  1974  (16  U.S.C.  1604). 

(c)  Cultural  Resources.— In  administer- 
ing the  recreation  area,  the  Secretary  shall 
give  particular  emphasis  to  the  preservation, 
stabilization,  and  protection  of  cultural  re- 
sources located  within  the  recreation  area  in 
furtherance  of  the  Archaeological  Resources 
Protection  Act  of  1979  (16  U.S.C.  470aa  et 
seq.)  and  the  National  Historic  Preservation 
Act  (16  U.S.C.  470  et  seq.). 

(d>  Native  Americans.— 

(1)  Protection  of  sites.- 

(A)  In  general. — In  recognition  of  the  past 
use  of  portions  of  the  recreation  area  by  In- 
dian peoples  for  traditional  cultural  and  reli- 
gious purposes,  the  Secretary  shall  protect 
Indian  religious  and  cultural  sites  and  pro- 
vide occasional-  access  to  those  sites  by  In- 
dian peoples  for  traditional  cultural  and  reli- 


gious purposes.  The  access  shall  be  consist- 
ent with  the  purpose  and  Intent  of  Public 
Law  95-341  (42  U.S.C.  1996)  (commonly  known 
as  the  "American  Indian  Religious  Freedom 
Act"). 

(B)  Temporary  closings.— In  accordance 
with  such  joint  resolution  and  upon  request 
of  an  Indian  tribe  or  pueblo,  the  Secretary 
may  from  time  to  time  temporarily  close  to 
general  public  use  one  or  more  specific  por- 
tions of  the  recreation  area  in  order  to  pro- 
tect the  privacy  of  religious  activities  and 
cultural  uses  by  Indian  peoples.  Any  closure 
shall  be  made  so  as  to  affect  the  smallest 
practicable  area  for  the  minimum  period 
necessary. 

(2)  Consultation  wtth  native  Ameri- 
cans.—In  preparing  and  implementing  man- 
agement plans  for  the  recreation  area,  the 
Secretary  shall  request  that  the  Governor  of 
the  Pueblo  of  Jemez  and  the  chief  executive 
officers  of  other  appropriate  Indian  tribes 
and  pueblos  make  recommendations  on 
methods  of— 

(A)  ensuring  access  to  cultural  and  reli- 
gious sites; 

(B)  enhancing  the  privacy  and  continuity 
of  traditional  cultural  and  religrious  activi- 
ties In  the  recreation  area;  and 

(C)  protecting  traditional  cultural  and  reli- 
gious sites  in  the  recreation  area. 

(e)  WiLDUFE  Resources.— In  administering 
the  recreation  area,  the  Secretary  shall— 

(1)  give  particular  emphasis  to  the  con- 
servation and  protection  of  wildlife  re- 
sources within  the  recreation  area  (including 
species  listed  as  sensitive  by  the  Forest 
Service);  and 

(2)  comply  with  applicable  Federal  and 
State  laws  relating  to  wildlife,  including  the 
Endangered  Species  Act  of  1973  (16  U.S.C. 
1531  et  seq.). 

(f)  Hunting.— 

(1)  In  general.— Within  the  recreation 
area,  and  subject  to  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3), 
the  Secretary  shall  permit  hunting  and  fish- 
ing on  lands  and  waters  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Secretary  in  accordance  with  ap- 
plicable Federal  and  State  law. 

(2)  LiMrTA-noN.- 

(A)  In  general.— The  Secretary  may  des- 
ignate zones  where,  and  establish  periods 
when,  hunting  and  fishing  shall  not  be  per- 
mitted for  reasons  of  public  safety,  adminis- 
tration, fish  and  wildlife  management,  or 
public  use  and  enjoyment. 

(B)  Consultation.— Except  in  emergencies, 
designation  by  the  Secretary  under  this 
paragraph  shall  be  put  into  effect  only  after 
consultation  with  the  appropriate  State 
agencies  responsible  for  hunting  and  fishing 
activities. 

(g)  Timber  Harvesting.— 

(1)  In  general.— The  Secretary  may  permit 
timber  harvesting  in  the  recreation  area  for 
commercial  purposes  (including  vigas, 
latillas,  and  the  gathering  of  fuelwood)  and 
for  purposes  of  public  safety,  recreation, 
wildlife,  and  administration,  insofar  as  the 
harvesting  is  compatible  with  the  purposes 
of  the  recreation  area. 

(2)  Timber  sales  under  contract.— Noth- 
ing in  this  Act  is  intended  to  affect  timber 
sales  under  contract  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

(3)  Los  GRIEGOS  timber  SALE.— 

(A)  In  GENERAL.— Except  as  provided  in 
subparagraph  (B).  nothing  in  this  Act  is  in- 
tended to  affect  the  Los  Griegos  timber  sale 
in  the  Los  Griegos  Diversity  Unit  number 
0322.  as  shown  on  the  West  Half  Diversity 
Unit  map  of  the  Santa  Fe  National  Forest 
dated  November  1991. 

(B)  Exception.— The  Secretary  shall  man- 
age the  sale  using  uneven  aged  management. 


including  the  individual  tree  selection  meth- 
od. 

(h)  Grazing.— The  Secretary  may  permit 
grazing  within  the  recreation  area  in  accord- 
ance with  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Sec- 
retary. Riparian  areas  shall  be  managed  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  protect  their  Important 
resource  values. 

(1)  Transportation  Plan.— 

(1)  In  general.— Not  later  than  1  year  after 
funds  are  made  available  to  carry  out  this 
Act.  the  Secretary  shall  prepare  a  transpor- 
tation plan  that  provides  for  the  most  effi- 
cient use  of  existing  roads  and  trails  to  ac- 
complish the  purposes  of  this  Act.  The  plan 
shall  provide  for  a  comprehensive  trails  sys- 
tem that  permits  dispersed  recreation  while 
minimizing  the  impact  on.  significant  ar- 
chaeological and  religious  sites. 

(2)  Roads.— The  Secretary  shall  construct, 
maintain,  and  close  roads  within  the  recre- 
ation area  only  In  accordance  with  the  plan 
prepared  pursuant  to  paragraph  (1). 

(j)  Recreational  FACiLrriES.— The  Sec- 
retary shall  provide  for  recreational  facili- 
ties within  the  recreation  area.  The  facilities 
shall  be  constructed  so  as  to  minimize  im- 
pacts on  scenic  beauty  and  the  natural  char- 
acter of  the  recreation  area. 

(k)  VisrroR  FACiLrnEs.— The  Secretary 
shall  establish  a  visitor  center  and  interpre- 
tive facilities  in  or  near  the  recreation  area 
in  order  to  provide  for  education  relating  to 
the  interpretation  of  the  cultural  and  natu- 
ral resources  of  the  recreation  area. 

(1)  Power  Transmission  Lines.— In  accord- 
ance with  Federal  and  State  law,  the  Sec- 
retary may  permit  a  utility  corridor  for  high 
power  electric  transmission  lines  only  if  the 
Secretary  determines  that^ 

(1)  there  is  not  a  feasible  alternative  for 
the  location  of  the  corridor; 

(2)  damage  to  the  recreational  and  scenic 
quality  of  the  recreation  area  will  not  be  sig- 
nificant; 

(3)  it  is  in  the  public  interest  that  the  cor- 
ridor be  located  in  the  recreation  area;  and 

(4)  a  plan  to  minimize  harm  to  the  re- 
sources of  the  recreation  area  has  been  de- 
veloped. 

(m)  Scientific  Investigations.— The  Sec- 
retary may  permit  scientific  Investigations 
within  the  recreation  area  if  the  Secretary 
determines  that  the  investigations  are  in  the 
public  interest  and  are  compatible  with  this 
Act. 
SEC.  5.  ACQUISmON  OF  LANDS. 

(a)  State  Lands.— Lands  and  interests  in 
lands  within  the  boundaries  of  the  recreation 
area  that  are  owned  by  the  State  of  New 
Mexico,  or  any  political  subdivision  of  the 
State,  may  be  acquired  only  by  donation  or 
exchange. 

(b)  Offers  To  Sell.— In  exercising  author- 
ity to  acquire  property  under  this  Act,  the 
Secretary  shall  give  prompt  and  careful  con- 
sideration to  any  offer  by  a  person  to  sell 
property  within  the  boundaries  of  the  recre- 
ation area. 

SEC.  6.  MINERALS  AND  MINING. 

(a)  Limitation  on  Patent  Issuance.— 

(1)  In  general.— Effective  beginning  May 
31,  1991,  no  patent  for  a  location  or  claim  in 
the  recreation  area  may  be  issued  under  the 
mining  laws  of  the  United  States. 

(2)  Claims  for  property  rights.— Not- 
withstanding any  statute  of  limitations  or 
similar  restriction  otherwise  applicable  and 
not  later  than  1  year  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  a  party  claiming  to  have 
been  deprived  of  a  property  right  by  the  en- 
actment of  paragraph  d)  may  file  in  the 
United  States  Claims  Court  a  claim  against 
the  United  States  seeking  compensation  for 


the  property  right.  The  United  States  Claims 
Court  shall  have  jurisdiction  to  render  judg- 
ment upon  the  claim  in  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 1491  of  title  28,  United  States  Code. 

(b)  WrTHDRAWAL.- Subject  to  valid  existing 
rights,  lands  within  the  recreation  area  are 
withdrawn  from  location  under  the  general 
mining  laws  and  ITom  the  operation  of  the 
mineral  leasing,  geothermal  leasing,  and 
mineral  material  disposal  laws. 

(c)  Reclamation.— No  mining  activity  in- 
volving any  surface  disturbance  of  lands  or 
waters  within  the  recreation  area  (including 
disturbance  through  subsidence)  shall  be  per- 
mitted except  in  accordance  with  require- 
ments Imposed  by  the  Secretary,  including 
requirements  for  reasonable  reclamation  of 
disturbed  lands  to  a  visual  and  hydrologlcal 
condition  as  close  as  practicable  to  their 
premining  condition. 

(d)  Mining  Claim  Validht^  Review.— 

il)  Examination  of  claims.— Not  later  than 
3  years  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act,  the  Secretary  shall  undertake  and  com- 
plete an  expedited  program  to  examine  all 
unpatented  mining  claims  within  the  recre- 
ation area,  including  those  claims  for  which 
a  patent  application  has  been  filed. 

(2)  Determination  of  VALiDnr.- If  the 
Secretary  determines  that  the  elements  of  a 
contest  are  present,  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior shall  immediately  determine  the  va- 
lidity of  the  claims.  If  a  claim  is  determined 
to  be  invalid,  the  Secretary  shall  promptly 
declare  the  claim  to  be  null  and  void. 

(e)  Use  of  Mineral  Materials.— The  Sec- 
retary may  use  mineral  materials  from  with- 
in the  recreation  area  for  public  purposes 
(including  the  maintenance  and  construction 
of  roads,  trails,  and  facilities)  if  the  use  is 
compatible  with  the  purposes  of  the  recre- 
ation area. 

SEC.  7.  ADJOINING  LANDS. 

The  Secretary  may  from  time  to  time 
evaluate  lands  adjoining  the  recreation  area 
for  possible  inclusion  in  the  recreation  area 
and  make  recommendations  to  Congress. 
Lands  evaluated  may  Include  that  area  au- 
thorized for  study  by  section  5  of  the  Baca 
Location  No.  1  Land  Acquisition  and  Study 
Act  of  1990. 

SEC.  8.  AUTHORIZA'nON  OF  APPROPRIA'nONS. 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
such  sums  as  are  necessary  to  carry  out  this 
Act.* 


By  Mr.  DANFORTH: 
S.  2179.  A  bill  to  extend  the  existing 
suspension  of  duty  for  certain  small 
toys,  toy  jewelry,  and  novelty  goods, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 

EXTENSION  OF  DUTY  SUSPENSION  ON  CERTAIN 
SMALL  TOYS,  TOY  JEWELRY,  AND  NOVELTY 
GOODS 

•  Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  legislation  to 
extend  temporarily  the  existing  sus- 
pension of  duty  for  certain  small  toys, 
toy  jewelry,  and  novelty  goods  im- 
ported at  not  more  than  8  cents  per 
item.  These  small  toys  and  novelty 
items  are  sold  through  bulk  vending 
machines  found  in  supermarkets,  de- 
partment stores,  theaters,  bowling 
alleys  and  other  retail  establishments. 
There  is  no  longer  any  domestic  indus- 
try producing  these  small  toys.  How- 
ever, the  American  bulk  vending  indus- 
try, which  relies  on  duty-free  imports 
of  these  goods,  employs  over  10,000  peo- 
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by  the  Senate  and  House  ofRep- 
of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
ssembled. 

I.   SMALL  TOYS,  TOY  JEWELRY,  AND 
NOVELTY  GOODS. 
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Mr.  DOLE: 

247.   Joint  resolution   des- 
June  11,  1992,  as  "National  Al- 
and Drug  Abuse  Counselors 
the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 


NATKfJAL  ALCOHOU8M  AND  DRUG  ABUSE 
COUNSELORS  DAY 

DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to  in- 

legislation    designating    June 

as  "National  Alcoholism  and 

A*use  Counselors  Day".  This  day 

prqvide  us  with  an  opportunity  to 

edge  the  vital  role  that  alco- 

ind  drug  abuse  counselors  play 

addressing  our  Nation's  alcoholism 

dependency  problem, 
belifcve  everyone  would  agree  that 
and  drug  dependency   are 
— to     individuals,     to     our 
and  to  our  country.  Not 
those  abusing  these  substances 
1  ut  their  family,  friends,  and  co- 
do  as  well.  Abuse  of  alcohol 
also  takes  its  toll  on  our  Na- 
i  whole.  Lost  worker  productiv- 
health  care  costs,  and 
ctime  axe  just  some  of  the  ways 
Americans  are  affected  by  alco- 
ind  drug  abuse  every  day. 

and    drug    abuse    coun- 

ire    trained    professionals    who 

p€  Dple  develop  an  understanding 

problem  and  its  effect  on  their 

1  l^ith    the   help   of  these   coun- 

iffected  individuals  may  learn 

responsibility  for  their  actions 

to  look  forward  to  a  better 

free   of  alcohol   or  other  sub- 


S.J.  RES.  247 

Whereas  alcoholism  and  drug  abuse  are 
among  the  most  serious  and  persistent  prob- 
lems facing  our  Nation  today,  affecting 
every  community,  whether  urban  or  rural: 

Whereas  abuse  of  alcohol  and  drugs  con- 
tributes to  the  dissolution  of  families,  in- 
creased crime,  death  on  our  streets  and  high- 
ways, and  untold  suffering  both  by  those  who 
abuse  these  substances  and  those  with  whom 
they  come  into  contact: 

Whereas  drug  and  alcohol  abuse  by  Ameri- 
ca's workers  results  in  increased  costs  to  our 
Nation  through  lost  productivity,  higher 
health  care  costs,  and  Increased  risks  to  co- 
workers: 

Whereas  alcoholism  and  drug  abuse  coun- 
selors are  dedicated  to  helping  the  millions 
of  people  suffering  from  alcoholism  and  drug 
dependence  to  overcome  their  problems  and 
live  healthy,  productive  lives  free  of  alcohol 
or  drugs: 

Whereas  alcoholism  and  drug  abuse  coun- 
selors help  people  learn  to  take  responsibil- 
ity for  their  actions,  to  develop  better  inter- 
personal skills,  and  to  look  forward  to  a  bet- 
ter future:  and 

Whereas  certified  alcoholism  and  drug 
abuse  counselors  are  skilled  professionals 
who  work  with  other  concerned  people  to 
form  a  comprehensive  recovery  team  for  af- 
fected Individuals:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled.  That  June  11,  1992,  is  des- 
ignated as  -National  Alcoholism  and  Drug 
Abuse  Counselors  Day".  The  President  of  the 
United  States  Is  authorized  and  requested  to 
call  upon  the  people  of  the  United  States  to 
celebrate  the  day  with  appropriate  cere- 
monies and  activities. 
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1  that  others  will  join  me  and 
this  legislation,  which  provides 
recognition    to    a    critical 
compoijent  of  our  fight  against  alcohol- 
drug  abuse, 
l^resident,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
the  text  of  the  joint  resolu- 
printed  in  the  Record. 
being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  RE(  ORD,  as  follows: 
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By  Mr.  CONRAD: 
S.J.   Res.   248.   Joint   resolution   des- 
ignating August  7,  1992,  as  "Battle  of 
Guadalcanal    Remembrance    Day";    to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

BATTLE  OF  GUADALCANAL  REMEMBRANCE  DAY 

•  Mr.  CONRAD.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
coming  months,  the  United  States,  as 
part  of  the  50th  anniversary  of  World 
War  II,  and  the  effort  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  to  commemorate 
events  of  national  significance  between 
1941-45,  will  pause  to  honor  and  remem- 
ber the  heroism  and  sacrifices  of  the 
more  than  60,000  Marines,  Army,  and 
Naval  servicemen  who  fought  major 
battles  on  land  and  sea  to  defeat  the 
Japanese  in  the  Solomon  Islands  on 
Guadalcanal. 

On  August  7,  1992,  the  U.S.  Marine 
Corps,  at  the  site  of  the  Two  Jima  Me- 
morial in  Washington,  DC,  will  pay 
tribute  to  the  5th  Marine  Regiment 
and  1st  Marine  Regiment,  the  first 
American  servicemen  to  make  success- 
ful landings  on  Guadalcanal.  Similar 
ceremonies  to  commemorate  the  suc- 
cessful campaign  in  the  Solomon  Is- 
lands will  be  held  on  August  7  on  Gua- 
dalcanal Island. 

During  the  month  of  August,  in  Dev- 
ils Lake,  ND,  members  of  the  North 
Dakota  National  Guard,  including  sur- 
vivors of  the  Army  164th  Infantry  Regri- 
ment  of  the  American  Division,  the 
first  Army  units  to  land  on  Guadal- 
canal on  October  13,  1942,  will  gather  at 


Camp  Gilbert  C.  Grafton.  ND,  National 
Guard  Training  Center,  to  honor  and 
pay  respect  to  the  members  of  the 
North  Dakota  National  Guard  who  par- 
ticipated in,  and  gave  their  lives  during 
the  grueling  6-month  Guadalcanal  cam- 
paign. 

The  landings  on  Guadalcanal  Island 
on  August  7.  1942,  marked  the  first 
American  offensive  of  the  Pacific  War 
after  the  fall  of  Corregidor  in  the  Phil- 
ippines, action  that  was  absolutely 
vital  in  the  Allied  effort  to  force  a  Jap- 
anese retreat  from  the  islands  in  the 
Pacific.  The  campaign  to  recapture 
Guadalcanal  between  August  7.  1942. 
and  February  9,  1943.  resulted  in  some 
of  the  bloodiest  and  most  gruesome 
fighting  during  World  War  II.  The 
fighting  on  Bloody  Ridge,  around  Hen- 
derson Field  and  during  the  naval  bat- 
tle of  Guadalcanal  between  November 
12-15,  1942,  portrayed  a  clear  picture  of 
the  heroism  and  supreme  sacrifices 
made  by  many  American  servicemen 
including  members  of  the  164th  Infan- 
try Regiment,  throughout  the  Guadal- 
canal campaign. 

During  the  6-month  campaign  begin- 
ning August  7,  there  were  more  than 
9,4X)  casualties  among  Army,  Navy, 
and  Marine  forces  on  Guadalcanal,  in- 
cluding 4,343  killed  in  action.  Among 
the  North  Dakota  National  Guardsmen 
serving  with  the  164th  Infantry  Regi- 
ment on  Guadalcanal,  147  North  Dako- 
tans  were  killed  in  action,  309  were 
wounded,  and  133  were  listed  as  non- 
battle-related  casualties  between  Octo- 
ber 13,  1942,  and  the  end  of  Japanese  re- 
sistance on  the  island  on  February  9, 
1943. 

Mr.  President,  as  Americans  pause  to 
remember  the  heroism  and  sacrifices  of 
many  individuals  who  served  their 
country  between  1941-45,  it  is  proper 
and  most  fitting  that  we  take  time  to 
honor  those  Army,  Navy,  and  Marine 
servicemen  who  participated  in  one  of 
the  most  significant  and  costliest  mili- 
tary actions  of  World  War  11  in  the  Pa- 
cific—the landing,  and  campaign  to  re- 
capture Guadalcanal  between  August  7, 
1942  and  February  9,  1943. 

I  am  deeply  honored  to  be  able  to  rec- 
ognize the  heroism  and  sacrifices  of  the 
members  of  Army,  Navy,  and  Marines 
who  served  in  the  Guadalcanal  cam- 
paign in  1942.  I  am  especially  privileged 
to  recognize  the  members  of  the  164th 
Infantry  Regiment  of  the  North  Da- 
kota National  Guard  who  served  their 
country  with  extraordinary  distinction 
and  heroism  throughout  the  Guadal- 
canal campaign. 

In  recognition  of  this  distinction,  and 
the  landing  on  Guadalcanal  which  rep- 
resents a  most  significant  turning 
point  in  World  War  II  in  the  Pacific,  I 
am  today  introducing  a  resolution  in 
the  Senate  to  designate  August  7,  1992, 
as  Battle  of  Guadalcanal  Remembrance 
Day.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  this  joint  resolution  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 


remarks.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
a  diary  representing  an  account  of  the 
164th  Infantry  Regiment  of  the  North 
Dakota  National  Guard,  a  Guadalcanal 
from  October  13,  1942,  through  Feb- 
ruary 23. 1943,  be  printed  in  the  Record 
following  the  resolution,  and  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  248 

Whereas  the  Allied  forces  military  cam- 
paign In  the  Solomon  Islands  of  the  South 
Paclflc  was  the  first  American  offensive  ac- 
tion of  World  War  II  in  the  Pacinc; 

Whereas  the  focus  of  that  campaign  was 
the  island  of  Guadalcanal: 

Whereas  the  American  military  Invasion  of 
Guadalcanal  began  on  August  7,  1942,  with 
the  amphibious  landing  of  Major  General  Al- 
exander A.  Vandegrift's  1st  Marine  Division: 

Whereas,  on  October  13,  1942,  the  comnUt- 
ment  of  United  States  Army  ground  forces  to 
the  Battle  of  Guadalcanal  began  with  the 
landing  of  the  164th  Infantry  Regiment  of 
the  American  Division,  a  unit  of  the  North 
Dakota  Army  National  Guard,  making  that 
Army  unit  the  first  to  engage  in  offensive 
combat  action  in  the  Pacific  theater  during 
World  War  U: 

Whereas  throughout  the  campaign  the 
United  States  Navy,  particularly  the  South 
Pacific  Naval  Task  Force  under  the  com- 
mand of  Vice  Admiral  William  F.  Halsey 
which  was  the  principal  naval  force  during 
the  Naval  Battle  of  Guadalcanal  in  Novem- 
ber of  1942,  provided  the  naval  support  that 
was  critical  to  the  victory  of  American 
forces  on  Guadalcanal: 

Whereas  during  the  6  month  campaign  on 
Guadalcanal  there  were  over  9,000  Army,  Ma- 
rine, and  Navy  casualties; 

Whereas  on  August  7,  1992,  the  United 
States  Marine  Corps  will  conduct  a  cere- 
mony at  the  Iwo  Jima  Memorial  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  to  commemorate  the  landing  of 
Marines  on  Guadalcanal;  and 

Whereas,  as  part  of  its  commemoration  of 
the  50th  anniversary  of  World  War  11.  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  will  recognize  the  con- 
tributions made  by  all  American  military 
personnel  during  the  operations  on  Guadal- 
canal: Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled.  That  August  7,  1992,  is 
designated  as  "Battle  of  Guadalcanal  Re- 
membrance Day".  The  President  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  is  authorized  and  requested  to  call 
upon  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  cele- 
brate the  day  with  appropriate  ceremonies 
and  activities. 

AN  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  164TH  INFANTRY  REGI- 
MENT ON  Guadalcanal  From  October  7, 
1942,  through  February  23, 1943 

(By  Lt.  Col.  Samuel  Baglien) 

THE  IMTH  infantry  IN  COMBAT  FROM  OCTOBER 
7,  1M2 

Prior  to  and  on  October  7,  1942,  the  164th 
Infantry  Regiment  was  located  on  the  island 
of  New  Caledonia.  The  bivouac  areas  of  the 
First,  Second,  Third  and  F*rovisional  battal- 
ions were  strategically  dispersed  near  the 
Tontouta  Air  Base  about  30  miles  inland 
from  the  island  capital  city,  Noumea. 

On  September  14,  1942,  Colonel  Earle  R. 
Sarles  had  been  retired  of  command  of  the 
regiment,  having  attained  his  55th  birthday, 
and  Colonel  Bryant  E.  Moore,  0-8633,  as- 
sumed command  on  that  date.  It  was  hard  to 


see  Colonel  Sarles  leave  the  regiment  as  he 
had  been  with  the  regiment  since  1905  and 
was  a  father  to  us  all. 

On  October  7,  1942,  at  7:00  p.m..  the  regi- 
ment was  alerted  under  orders  from  Major 
General  Alexander  M.  Patch.  Amerlcal  Divi- 
sion, of  which  division  the  regiment  was  a 
part.  Such  orders  provided  that  the  regiment 
shall  prepare  for  movement  to  the  Port  of 
Embarkation  at  Noumea  harbor  on  October 
8.  1942.  Preparations,  lasting  all  night,  began 
immediately.  Arrangements  were  made  to 
retain  a  rear  echelon  consisting  of  the  per- 
sonnel section,  guards,  cooks,  maintenance, 
etc.,  at  New  Caledonia,  with  Captain  John  R. 
Erickson  in  command.  An  attempt  was  made 
to  contact  our  Reconaissance  platoon  under 
Lt.  Flo.  This  was  unsuccessful  as  they  were 
in  the  jungle  on  the  Island  and  were  attempt- 
ing to  find  a  trail  route  to  Thio,  which  was 
across  the  Island. 

On  October  8,  1842,  packing  and  movement 
was  in  progress.  Advance  deteils  and  loading 
crews  arrived  at  Noumea  harbor  at  10:00  a.m. 
and  began  loading  equipment  and  supplies. 
The  regiment  cleared  all  of  its  areas  by  6:30 
p.m.  The  First  and  Third  battalions  em- 
barked aboard  the  USS  ZelUn  troop  trans- 
port at  10:00  p.m.,  and  the  Second  and  Provi- 
sional battalions  embarked  aboard  the  USS 
McCawley  troop  transport  at  10:00  p.m.  Har- 
bor officials  complimented  the  regiment 
upon  its  speed  of  loading  the  two  vessels. 
Major  Tlmboe  received  his  promotion  to  Lt. 
Col.  Captains  Northridge  and  Ordahl  to  Ma- 
jors. 

On  October  9,  1942,  the  two  ships  took  on 
additional  supplies  for  the  First  Marine  Divi- 
sion that  was  located  at  Guadalcanal.  This 
was  completed  at  noon.  Colonel  Moore, 
Major  Zlevor,  S4,  and  Major  Ordahl.  S3, 
boarded  a  Navy  transport  plane  along  with 
Colonel  Linscott  of  the  Marines  and  left  on  a 
flight  toward  our  destination,  to  ascertain 
arrangements  for  our  landing.  Admiral 
Ghormly,  Major  General  Patch  and  Major 
General  Harmon  boarded  the  troop  trans- 
ports and  inspected  the  troops,  who  were 
complimented  for  their  fine  appearance,  dis- 
cipline and  excellent  condition.  The  troop 
transports  and  convoy  cleared  the  Noumea 
harbor  during  the  afternoon  and  headed  to- 
ward our  destination,  Guadalcanal  Island, 
Solomon  Islands. 

October  10  to  October  12,  1942,  the  regiment 
was  at  sea.  Weather  clear,  sea  calm.  Routine 
duties,  and  fire  and  debarkation  drills.  Mail 
was  passed  at  sea  from  a  destroyer;  this  was 
a  very  Interesting  sight  and  a  welcome  one. 
Alerted,  but  the  enemy  was  not  sighted.  Lt. 
Col.  Samuel  Baglien.  Executive  Officer,  was 
in  full  charge  of  the  regiment  and  the  move- 
ment was  In  charge  of  the  U.S.  Navy  under 
Rear  Admiral  Turner.  The  men  during  the 
trip  showed  no  signs  of  nervousness  and  wel- 
comed the  opportunity  to  get  into  combat. 
Admiral  Turner  got  quite  a  kick  out  of  the 
trip,  suting:  "Imagine  taking  a  bunch  of  the 
Army  up  to  reinforce  the  Marines."  To  us 
the  trip  was  a  signal  honor,  as  it  meant  that 
we  would  be  the  first  Army  Infantry  troops 
In  battle  since  the  fall  of  Bataan.  All  our  un- 
loading details  are  ready  for  the  landing.  Ad- 
miral Turner  promised  me  turkey  for  the 
boys  for  Thanksgiving  and  I  also  asked  him 
not  to  forget  where  we  were  located  when 
the  war  was  over. 

At  dawn  on  October  13.  1942.  the  regiment 
arrived  at  Kukum  Beach.  Guadalcanal.  De- 
barkation of  personnel  began  immediately. 
Stations  at  nets  had  been  previously  as- 
signed. The  troops  carrying  ammunition, 
combat  packs,  gas  masks  and  arms  entered 
Higgins    boats,    via    nets   and    were    taken 


ashore.  The  First  Marine  Division,  already 
stationed  at  Guadalcanal,  covered  the  land- 
ing. The  debarkation  of  troope  was  com- 
pleted by  7:30  a.m.  Details  were  assigned  for 
unloading  supplies  and  equipment.  The  sup- 
plies were  transferred  to  Higgins  boats  fit)m 
the  transports  and  unloaded  on  the  beach 
and  distributed.  In  the  midst  of  this  work,  at 
about  noon,  a  flight  of  Japanese  bombers 
passed  over  and  bombed  the  area  for  a  half 
hour.  Corporal  Kenneth  S.  Foubert.  Com- 
pany "M"  was  killed:  the  first  casualty  of 
the  regiment.  Two  men  were  injured.  The 
enemy  again  bombed  the  area  trom  aircraft 
from  1:30  p.m.  to  4:00  p.m..  but  there  were  no 
further  casualties  and  very  little  damage.  At 
6:00  p.m.  the  area  was  shelled  by  enemy  artil- 
lery located  west  along  the  beach  toward 
Point  Cruz.  The  troope  sought  cover  and.  al- 
though alarmed,  maintained  order.  Pvt. 
Park  E.  Jagears,  Company  "D"  was  killed. 
At  11:00  p.m.  the  regiment  began  movement 
towarjj  bivouac  areas  about  two  miles  east, 
between  Lunga  Point.  Teneru  River  and  Hen- 
derson Air  Field.  What  a  day  and  what  a  re- 
ception for  our  first  day!  The  Marines  are 
sure  glad  we  are  here  and  they  certainly  look 
like  they  have  gone  through  "Hell." 

Immediately  after  midnight.  12:10  a.m..  Oc- 
tober 14.  1942.  terrific  shelling  by  enemy 
naval  craft  began.  "Louie  the  louse"  seems 
to  be  directing  the  fire.  Several  cruisers  and 
destroyers  were  lying  off  Kukum  Beach  and 
Lunga  Point  and  shelled  the  area  near  Lunga 
Point  and  Henderson  Field  Incessantly  until 
3:30  a.m.  The  shells  were  fr-8  and  12.  14  inch 
with  star  shells  to  light  up  the  area  over 
Henderson  Field.  The  troops  had  no  time  to 
dig  in.  but  sought  all  available  cover  and 
maintained  good  order.  Warrant  Officer.  Ber- 
nard E.  Starkenberg,  0-2105012,  was  killed; 
Corporal  Rollie  Andrick,  Hq.  Det.  Second 
battalion  was  killed.  Three  landing  boats 
containing  enemy  troops  approached  Kukum 
Beach,  but  withdrew.  Many  coconut  palm 
trees  were  cut  down,  but  otherwise  damage 
was  negligible.  Col.  Brookes  of  the  New  Zea- 
land army  stated  this  shelling  was  worse 
than  Crete.  I'll  never  forget  our  Chaplain 
Marks  after  two  hours  of  shelling,  straight- 
ened up  In  the  corner  of  the  hole  and  looked 
us  all  over  and  said:  "Gentlemen,  I've  done 
all  I  can  for  you."  This  broke  the  tension:  we 
giggled. 

At  9:00  a.m.  a  flight  of  enemy  bombers 
again  passed  over  and  dropped  bombs  evi- 
dently intended  for  Henderson  Field,  but 
most  of  them  landed  in  bivouac  areas  caus- 
ing minor  damage  to  personal  equipment, 
and  no  casualties.  Troops  now  are  well  dug 
in,  and  have  also  used  dug  outs  of  Marines 
formerly  stationed  in  areas.  Another  enemy 
bombing  raid  at  10:00  a.m.  and  another  at 
12:00  noon— same  results.  "Pistol  Pete"  the 
Jap  artillery  man  came  Into  action.  He 
seems  to  have  quite  a  long  range  gun.  He  cer- 
tainly knows  how  to  lay  on  the  airport.  Went 
down  to  the  beach,  where  our  supplies  were, 
to  visit  Company  "L"  who  were  left  there  to 
guard  our  stores.  One  of  the  men  told  of  sit- 
ting on  a  large  pile  of  rations  and  when  the 
first  Jap  naval  shells  came  over  the  rush  of 
the  wind  blew  him  off  his  perch. 

October  15,  1942.  The  164th  Infantry  Regi- 
ment is  attached  to  the  First  Marine  Divi- 
sion, who  have  been  at  Guadalcanal  since 
August  7.  This  regiment  is  the  only  attached 
army  unit.  Major  General  Vandegrift  is  the 
Commanding  General  of  forces  on  Guadal- 
canal. Command  of  a  sector  passed  to  this 
regiment  and  the  First  Battalion  took  up  po- 
sitions on  the  sector  front  at  the  Teneru 
River,  relieving  a  battalion  of  Marines. 
Enemy  aircraft,  including  bombers  and  Zero 
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txjmbed  and  strafed  the  sector  and 
t  reaa  from   11:30  a.m.  to  2:00  p.m. 
a  rcraft  again  bombed  the  area  ftom 
to  8:30  p.m.  The  following  enlisted 
killed    on    October    15:    Private 
Halverson.   Medical   Detachment; 
jteven  Zakopayko.  Company  "E"; 
Amanda   Del   Fava.   Company   "B"; 
(  Hen  Midgarden.  Company  "C".  All 
were  turned  over  to  the  First  Ma- 
Divl^lon  and  we  are  having  a  tough  time 
supplies  and  equipment  away  from 
,    as  rain  washed  out  the  bridge, 
killed  in  action  are  being  buried 
First    Marine    Division    cemetery, 
re   marked   with   a   green    wooden 
ihere  is  no  distinctive  marking  be- 
k.  Chaplains  are  in  attendance  at  a 
A  group  of  captured  Japa- 
dig  the  graves.  A  palm  branch 
over  each  grave. 
October  16.  at  12:01  a.m.  terrific  shelling 
Japanese  naval  craft  began  and 
until  2:30  a.m.  However,  the  troops 
orderly  and  kept  under  cover.  Captain 
Newgard.  Munitions  Officer,  was 
"dud"  and  severely  wounded  and 
The  Second  Battalion  took  up  po- 
the  right  of  the  First  Battalion, 
south  of  Henderson  Field,  relieving 
on,   east  and  south  of  Henderson 
r^ieving  a  battalion  of  Marines  at 
The  Third  Battalion  moved  into 
Reserve  and  prepared  for  mobility, 
day  several  alert  warnings  were 
enemy  planes  were  intercepted 
were  no  further  bombings.  The  reg- 
;P  was  moved  to  a  well  camouflaged 
SOI  thwest  of  the  First  Battalion  posi- 
St  jrdy  dug-outs  were  completed.  "Pis- 
fired  on  Henderson  Field  several 
dJring  the  day.  We  relieved  the  First 
legiment  under  Col.  Gates  and  our 
Moore  took  command  of  the  sector 
(  ur  First  and  Second  Battalions. 

17,  at  1:15  p.m.,  20  enemy  bomb- 
over  the  area  and  dropped  their 
Hinor    damage    and    no    casualties, 
under  the  direction  of  Captain 
are  proceeding  beyond  our  front 
all  reports  are  negative.  Lt.  Col. 
(f  the  Seventh  Marines  on  our  right 
our  CP  to  coordinate  patrol  activl- 
General    Vandegrift.    Colonel 
Chief  of  Staff  and  Lt.  Col.  Twining 
Marine  Division  also  called  during 
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Ocfcber  18,  1942,  our  front  line  positions 
lug  in.  and  guns  are  properly  placed, 
rant  quiet.  At  2:10  p.m.  a  wave  of 
\  ombers  came  over  and  bombed  the 
A  lother  wave  bombed  at  6:00  p.m. 
di  .mage  and  no  casualties  to  our  regi- 
Pistol  Pete"  is  working  overtime, 
funny  war  as  I  can  ride  my  "Peep" 
the  sector  we  are  holding  in  front  of 
lines. 
Oci  ober  19, 1942,  patrols  still  report  neg- 
tl  ough  some  enemy  movement  is  de- 
our  aircraft.  Sector  front  is  quiet. 
)ombing  alerts  but  the  bombers  were 
intcrcer  :«d  by  our  air  force,  which  has  been 
doing  a  mperior  job.  "Louie-the-Louse."  the 
one  Jap  bomber  and  his  brethren  are  finding 
It  more  lifficult  to  get  through.  This  is  a  pe- 
culiar w  ir,  the  masters  can  ponder  over  this 
one.  We  have  an  airport  on  our  regimental 
reserve  ine,  the  Jap  navy  hits  us  in  the  rear, 
we  fighi  them  to  our  ftont,  and  they  bomb 
Hell  oul  of  us  fi-om  the  air  and  we  are  hold- 
ing a  lit  ;le  piece  of  ground  roughly,  six  miles 
wide  an  I  three  miles  deep.  Looks  like  we  are 
in  for  a  ough  time. 

On    C  ctober    20,     1942,     enemy    bombers 
bombed   the   area   ftom    11:00  a.m.   to   12:00 


noon.  No  casualties.  Enemy  artillery  now  of- 
ficially known  as  "Pistol  Pete,"  began  usual 
bombardment  at  6:30  p.m.  Evidently  em- 
placed  somewhere  west  of  Point  Cruz,  and 
has  his  range  set  for  the  airfield.  A  wave  of 
enemy  bombers  bombed  the  area  at  8:06  p.m. 
and  then  returned  at  9:05  p.m.  and  dropped  17 
bombs  in  over  "B"  Company  area.  First  Lt. 
Frank  G.  Welch,  0-363158,  Company  "B"; 
Technician  Fourth  Grade  John  T.  Flowers, 
Company  "B"  and  Pfc.  Marvin  P.  Quamme. 
Company  "B",  were  killed  Instantly.  One  of- 
ficer and  three  enlisted  men  were  wounded. 
Our  patrols  are  working  in  fine  shape.  Gen- 
eral Vandegrift  and  Colonel  Thomas  called 
again  today. 

On  October  21.  a  wave  of  enemy  bombers 
bombed  the  area  trom  11:00  a.m.  to  12:00 
noon.  "Louie-the  Louse"  is  back.  No  casual- 
ties. "Pistol  Pete"  tossed  shells  Into  the 
area  near  Henderson  Field  from  5:50  to  6:30 
p.m.  At  7:00  p.m.  a  bombing  raid  by  enemy 
aircraft  and  another  at  8:00  p.m.  No  casual- 
ties. We  moved  our  CP  today  because  it  was 
getting  a  little  too  hot.  We  discovered  60 
bomb  hits  and  50  shells  had  lit  in  our  area 
since  taking  over.  Our  new  place  doesn't 
look  too  good,  but  it  hasn't  been  discovered. 

On  October  22,  "Pistol  Pete"  shelled  the 
area  at  10  minute  intervals  throughout  the 
forenoon.  At  1:15  p.m.  a  wave  of  enemy 
bombers  approached  the  area,  but  were  inter- 
cepted by  our  Grumman  Fighters,  and  five 
bombers  were  shot  down.  "Pistol  Pete" 
again  from  5:00  p.m.  to  6:30  p.m.  No  casual- 
ties, but  he's  getting  in  our  hair.  Sector 
front  lines  quiet;  however,  enemy  activity 
and  movement  is  noted.  Col.  Moore  visited 
Marine  Division  CP  and  met  Lt.  General  Hol- 
comb  the  Marine  Commandant. 

On  October  23.  "Pistol  Pete  "  began  at  7:30 
a.m.  and  kept  shelling  at  JO  minutes  inter- 
vals all  forenoon.  At  11:05  a.m.  a  wave  of 
enemy  bombers  came  over  and  dropped  their 
loads  in  our  Third  Battalion  area,  destroying 
a  kitchen,  tentage,  a  few  rifies  and  some 
equipment.  No  casualties.  The  troops  have 
learned  to  duck.  The  Marine  artillery  bat- 
teries are  out  to  get  "Pistol  Pete"  and  fired 
at  enemy  positions  constantly  from  7:00  p.m. 
to  midnight.  Two  enemy  land  thrusts  at  Ma- 
rine CPs,  south  of  Henderson  Field,  were  re- 
pulsed by  the  Seventh  Marines.  First  Ser- 
geant Jack  T.  Simmons:  SUff  Sergeant  Rus- 
sell J.  Opat;  Sergeant  Bernard  A.  Deering 
and  Technician  Fifth  Grade  Marvin  T.  Han- 
son were  commended  for  meritorious  service 
per  Regimental  General  Orders  Number  Two, 
October  23,  1942.  I  smelled  so  stinky  that  I 
took  a  bath  between  bombings;  just  missed 
getting  caught  short. 

October  24,  1942.  Enemy  thrust  at  Marine 
position  west  of  the  Matanikau  was  repulsed 
and  nine  enemy  tanks  were  destroyed. 
Enemy  patrols  are  attempting  to  infiltrate 
between  CPs,  and  main  lines,,  west  and  south. 
From  12:01  a.m.  to  7:00  a.m..  Marine  artillery 
fired  at  enemy  positions  west .  of  the 
Matanikau  River.  "Pistol  Pete"  fired  a  few 
shells  at  the  airport,  intermittently.  Enemy 
action  appearing  to  be  determined  land 
thrust  was  noted  at  right  fiank  of  Second 
Battalion,  in  front  of  the  Seventh  Marines, 
after  dark.  At  11:40  p.m.  the  Regimental  steff 
received  orders  from  D-3  to  commit  Third 
Battalion  to  reinforce  Seventh  Marines  im- 
mediately. 

October  25:  The  Third  Battalion  cleared  its 
area  at  2:05  a.m.  and  marched  toward  the 
Seventh  Marine  positions,  south  of  Hender- 
son Field.  Upon  arrival  desperate  hand  to 
hand  fighting  was  in  progress,  and  the  Third 
Battalion  took  up  its  positions  in  the  face  of 
enemy  fire.  In  some  cases  hand  to  hand  com- 


bat for  the  possession  of  foxholes  and  em- 
placements occurred.  There  were  skirmishes 
all  along  the  Third  Battalion  front  and  along 
the  right  fiank  of  the  Second  Battalion,  but 
the  lines  held  and  the  enemy  thrusts  were  re- 
pulsed, though  there  was  slight  infiltration 
At  dawn  the  enemy  withdrew  and  positions 
were  strengthened  and  coordinated.  "Pistol 
Pete"  again  active  from  8:00  a.m.  to  11:00 
a.m.  Enemy  naval  craft  shelled  the  area  at 
noon.  Enemy  Zero  fighters  have  been  in  the 
air  all  day  bombing  and  strafing,  but  in  the 
resultant  dog  fights  our  Grummans  shot 
down  many  of  them  and  dispersed  them. 
Grumman  pilots  are  adept  at  luring  Zeros 
within  deadly  range  of  our  anti-aircraft 
guns.  Several  bombing  alerts,  but  our  air 
force  intercepted  the  bombers  and  dispersed 
them,  shooting  down  several  bombers  and 
Zeros.  Enemy  artillery  again  shelled  the 
area  at  8:15  p.m.  At  nightfall  the  enemy 
began  another  determined  land  thrust  at  the 
Seventh  Marine  positions  on  our  right  fiank 
and  at  our  Third  and  Second  Battalion  posi- 
tions, and  vicious  fighting  was  in  progress. 
The  enemy  assaulted  the  positions  repeat- 
edly in  great  numbers,  but  the  lines  are  hold- 
ing. There  is  some  sniper  activity.  Private 
John  J.  Flynn,  Company  "E"  and  Private  Ira 
A.  Woodell,  Company  "M"  were  killed  in  ac- 
tion. Several  wounded,  but  casualties  are 
comparatively  light. 

October  26:  From  midnight  until  dawn  the 
enemy  hurled  wave  after  wave  of  infantry 
supported  by  mortar  and  machine  gun  at  our 
Third  Battalion  lines,  but  every  thrust  was 
repulsed  with  tremendous  loss  to  the  enemy. 
Our  troops  stuck  to  positions  with  bulldog 
tenacity,  and  even  hand  to  hand  fighting  did 
not  dislodge  them.  Our  Third  Battelion  posi- 
tions are  in  the  midst  of  dense  jungle.  There 
was  some  infiltration.  The  regimental  re- 
serve consisting  of  only  about  175  troops 
ftom  Headquarters  and  Service  Company  was 
committed  to  the  south  border  of  the  air- 
port, in  the  event  of  a  break  through,  but 
was  recalled  at  9:30  a.m.  No  enemy  air  activ- 
ity during  the  day— "Pistol  Pete"  is  quiet. 
Men  killed  in  action:  Corporal  Louis 
Lochner,  Company  "G";  Second  Lt.  Ralph  M. 
Kamman,  Company  "G  ";  Private  John  B. 
Muir.  Company  "G";  Corporal  Melvin 
Busche.  Company  "G";  Private  Robert  D. 
Newman.  Company  "G";  Private  Harvey  E. 
Hubbard,  Company  "E";  Pfc.  John  W. 
McClure,  Medical  Detachment;  Pfc.  George 
E.  Kudrna,  Company  "K  ":  Private  Weldon  D. 
Spease,  Company  "K";  Corporal  Jack  F. 
Leithold.  Company  "K";  Pfc.  Harvey  Brew- 
ster, Company  "K";  Second  Lt.  Arvid 
Grasvik.  Company  "L";  Private  Joseph 
Sperl,  Company  "L";  Private  Carl  W.  Ed- 
wards, Company  "L";  Pfc.  Arnold  B.  Nelson, 
Company  "L";  Pfc.  Palmer  G.  Foss,  Com- 
pany "L";  Private  Lonnle  L.  Sistrunk,  Com- 
pany "L";  Pfc.  Gerald  E.  Coffey,  Company 
"M  ";  Pfc.  Dale  N.  Coppens,  Company  "M". 
The  boys  are  going  great,  it  certainly  does  a 
fellow  good  to  see  how  the  M-1  rifie  can  pile 
up  the  "Nips". 

October  27:  From  midnight  to  dawn  the 
enemy  again  hurled  its  strength  at  our  Third 
Battalion  and  right  fiank  of  our  Second  Bat- 
talion lines,  but  each  thrust  was  repulsed 
with  heavy  losses  to  the  enemy.  At  4:00  a.m. 
enemy  bombers  bombed  the  area  with  slight 
damage,  and  no  casualties  resulting.  During 
the  day  several  enemy  aircraft  waves  were 
intercepted  and  dispersed  with  losses  to  the 
enemy.  Snipers  who  had  infiltrated  were  ac- 
tive, but  caused  little  damage.  Patrols  lo- 
cated most  of  the  snipers  and  destroyed 
them.  They  were  well  camouflaged  and  hid 
themselves  in  the  upper  branches  of  high 


trees,  making  it  difficult  to  locate  them.  The 
carnage  of  enemy  dead  piled  in  flront  of  our 
lines  is  creating  an  unhealthful  situation. 
Burying  details  are  organized  and  burial  is 
begun.  Over  1,700  enemy  dead  in  ffont  of  our 
fi^nt  alone,  and  probably  many  more  further 
back  in  the  jungle.  Impossible  to  estimate 
enemy  wounded.  Our  troops  are  near  exhaus- 
tion, but  morale  is  high.  Men  killed  in  ac- 
tion: Second  Lt.  Sidney  S.  Linscott,  Com- 
pany "K";  Second  Lt.  George  H.  Cummlngs, 
Company  "A"  and  Private  Howard  O. 
Noland,  Company  "I". 

October  28:  Quiet.  Enemy  appears  to  have 
withdrawn  to  lick  its  wounds  and  plan  new 
strategy.  Snipers  are  still  an  active  nui- 
sance. An  attempted  enemy  air  assault  was 
drive  off  at  4:00  a.m.  by  AA  fire.  Burial  of 
enemy  dead  continues.  The  men  received 
their  first  hot  mean  today;  they  sure  were 
hungry.  During  the  battles  they  did  not  each 
much,  perhaps  because  of  the  excitement. 

October  29:  Snipers  less  active.  Patrols  en- 
counter very  light  activity.  Burial  of  enemy 
dead  continues.  Souvenir  hunters  are  becom- 
ing a  nuisance.  So  orders  are  issued  control- 
ling this  situation.  Almost  every  soldier  and 
marine  on  the  island  had  a  souvenir  of  some 
sort. 

October  30:  Burial  of  enemy  dead  com- 
pleted. Most  snipers  now  cleared  out.  Two  of 
our  prisoners  admit  tremendous  enemy 
losses,  shortage  of  stores  and  supplies,  and 
low  morale.  Very  little  activity.  "Pistol 
Pete"  is  quite.  Made  a  siwcial  trip  for  Col. 
Moore  with  a  message  to  Lt.  Col  Hall,  the 
Third  Battalion  commander.  This  trip  was  a 
tough  one  after  dark,  didn't  think  I'd  make 
it,  as  It  was  through  the  jungle.  Got  shot  at 
a  couple  of  times  and  caught  Hell  from  my 
own  men  for  wandering  around  after  dark. 

October  31:  Quiet  on  all  sector  fronts.  Ac- 
tivity of  snipers  has  ceased.  No  bombing 
alerts.  The  following  men  received  Regimen- 
tal commendation  per  Regimental  General 
Order  Number  Three:  Staff  Sergeant  William 
S.  Bachellor,  Company  "M";  Pfc.  James  Sul- 
livan, Company  "I";  Pfc.  Stanley  W.  Anda, 
Company  "L";  Pfc.  Francis  H.  Lauder.  Com- 
pany "M".  Our  patrolling  is  heavy  and  we 
are  going  deeper  every  day. 

The  following  message  was  received  Octo- 
ber 29,  1942.  from  Commanding  Officer.  First 
Marines  to  Commanding  Officer,  164th  Infan- 
try: 

"Subject:  Congratulations:  The  Officers 
and  men  of  the  First  Marines  salute  you  for 
a  most  wonderful  piece  of  work  on  the  nights 
of  25  and  26  October  1942.  Will  you  please  ex- 
tend our  sincere  congratulations  to  all  con- 
cerned. We  are  honored  to  serve  with  a  unit 
such  as  yours.  Little  did  we  realize  when  we 
turned  over  our  "quiet  sector"  to  you  that 
you  would  bear  the  brunt  of  an  attack  so 
soon.  I'm  sure  you  are  very  proud  of  the 
fighting  ability  demonstrated  by  your  unit 
and  our  hat  is  off  to  you. 

C.  B.  Cates." 

The  following  commendation  bulletin,  (Di- 
vision Bulletin,  4a-42)  was  issued  by  Head- 
quarters. First  Marine  Division.  Major  Gen- 
eral A.  A.  Vandegrift: 

"The  Commanding  General  commends  the 
Third  Battalion,  164th  Infantry.  U.S.  Army, 
for  the  effectiveness  of  its  operations  against 
the  enemy  on  24,  25,  and  26  October,  1942.  The 
First  Marine  Battalion,  Seventh  Marines,  oc- 
cupying a  defensive  sector  of  a  width  of  2,500 
yards  situated  to  the  south  of  the  positions 
of  the  First  Marine  Division  on  Lunga  Point, 
Guadalcanal,  British  Solomon  Islands,  hav- 
ing been  attacked  by  a  numerically  superior 
enemy  force  at  about  1000,  23  October  1942, 
the  Third  Battalion,  164th  Infantry,  then  in 


regimental  reserve  was  ordered  to  reinforce 
the  line.  Moving  by  a  forced  march  at  night 
through  rain,  over  difficult  and  unfamiliar 
terrain,  it  arrived  In  time  to  prevent  a  seri- 
ous penetration  of  the  position,  and  by  rein- 
forcing the  First  Battalion,  Seventh  Marines 
throughout  its  sector,  made  possible  the  re- 
pulse of  continuous  enemy  attacks  through- 
out the  night.  The  following  day,  having 
been  assigned  to  the  left  half  of  the  sector 
formerly  occupied  by  the  First  Battalion. 
Seventh  Marines,  the  Third  Battalion,  164th 
Infantry  so  occupied  and  prepared  the  posi- 
tion that  when  the  main  effort  of  another 
enemy  attack  was  directed  at  it  on  the 
nights  of  24  and  25  October,  1942,  it  was  able 
to  hold  the  position  without  serious  loss  to 
its  own  personnel,  although  heavy  casualties 
were  infiicted  upon  the  enemy  forces.  The 
First  Division  is  proud  to  have  serving  with 
It  another  unit  which  has  stood  the  test  of 
battle  and  demonstrated  an  overwhelming 
superiority  over  the  enemy." 

The  following  radio  dispatch  trom  The 
Commander-in-Chief  U.S.  Fleet,  was  received 
from  Honolulu,  October  31,  1942: 

"Stories  of  your  successful  land  operations 
have  thrilled  us  all.  Express  my  appreciation 
to  your  Marines  in  the  front  lines,  and  to 
your  soldiers  for  the  way  they  have  backed 
up  and  reestablished  the  lines  by  their 
counter  attacks.  We  feel  that  you  have 
formed  a  team  which  will  be  more  than  a 
match  for  the  enemy." 

November  1  and  2:  Eight  enemy  snipers 
were  located  and  killed.  Reconnaissance  pa- 
trols went  out  2.500  yards  beyond  our  lines, 
and  report  negative.  Regimental  received  or- 
ders from  Commanding  General.  First  Ma- 
rine Division,  to  move  forward  to  a  new  sec- 
tor west  of  the  Matanikau  River  and  proceed 
by  military  operation  and  maneuver  to  an 
objective  four  miles  further  west. 

November  3:  Enemy  artillery  shelled  sector 
at  7:00  a.m.  No  casualties.  The  First  Battal- 
ion cleared  its  area  at  6:30  a.m.  and  marched 
toward  the  Matanikau  in  column  of  twos  and 
reached  the  river  in  the  afternoon  and  pro- 
ceeded west,  being  attached  to  Fifth  Marines 
in  reserve.  Later  that  day  the  First  Battal- 
ion moved  further  on  being  attached  to  the 
Second  Marines.  During  the  morning  about 
3000  Japs  landed  at  KoU  Point,  east  of  our 
sector.  Two  Battalions  of  Seventh  Marines 
intercepted  them.  Our  Second  and  Third  Bat- 
talions received  orders  to  proceed  toward 
Koli  Point  for  a  fiank  attack. 

On  November  4.  1942,  our  Second  and  Third 
Battalions  cleared  their  areas  at  6:30  a.m. 
and  proceeded  toward  Koli  Point.  Terrain  is 
dense,  steam-heated  jungle,  and  progress  is 
slow  requiring  tremendous  effort  of  all  men. 
Necessary  to  cut  lanes  in  many  places.  Our 
navy  shelled  enemy  positions  at  Koli  Point 
at  10:00  a.m.  Our  Second  and  Third  Battal- 
ions and  Headquarters  reached  a  point  three 
miles  south  of  Koli  Point  at  Mallmbau  River. 
Our  navy  and  artillery  shelled  enemy  posi- 
tions at  Koli  Point  at  10:00  p.m. 

November  5:  The  First  Battalion  has  taken 
up  front  line  positions  about  four  miles  west 
of  the  Matanikau  River,  beyond  Point  Cruz. 
Now  attached  to  Second  Marine  Regiment. 
Sergeant  Raymond  G.  Holzworth,  Company 
"H",  killed  in  action;  Private  George  H. 
Dohm,  Company  "A",  killed  in  action.  A 
combat  reconnaissance  patrol  of  Company 
"B",  was  ambushed  by  enemy  Jap  machine 
gun  fire,  west  of  Point  Cruz.  The  following 
men  were  killed,  and  their  bodies  not  recov- 
ered due  to  enemy  occupation,  although  sev- 
eral attempts  were  made:  Pfc.  Carl  L.  Hjelm, 
Medical  Detachment;  FYivate  Sherman  R. 
Olson,   Company    "B";    Private   Gerhard   P. 


Mokros,  Company  'B";  Pfc.  Stanley  J. 
Ziska,  Company  "B";  Sergeant  Herbert  W. 
Langord.  Company  "B";  Staff  Sergeant  Rob- 
ert C.  Cross,  Company  "B  ";  Sergeant  Ray- 
mond W.  Johnson,  Company  "B".  The  follow- 
ing men  were  killed  attempting  to  aid  the 
Patrol:  Second  Lt.  James  L.  McCreary,  Com- 
pany "B";  Staff  Sergeant  Arthur  W.  Jones, 
Company  "B". 

Our  Second  and  Third  Battalions  crossed 
the  Mallmbau  River  with  great  difficulty. 
The  current  is  very  swift  and  transfer  of  sup- 
plies to  amphibian  tanks  is  necessary. 

At  12:00  noon  17  enemy  bombers  passed 
over  section,  but  were  intercepted.  Five  were 
shot  down  by  AA  guns,  and  several  more  by 
fighters.  They  dropped  six  personnel  bombs 
in  our  abandoned  Second  and  Third  Battal- 
ion area.  No  casualties.  Patrols  in  jungle  are 
meeting  enemy  machine  gun  resistance. 

November  6:  Second  and  Third  Battalions 
and  Headquarters  proceeded  to  Koli  Point 
along  east  side  of  Mallmbau  River.  Main 
body  of  enemy  has  evidently  moved  inland  to 
the  mountains.  Enemy  machine  guns  and  pa- 
trols are  encountered.  First  Battalion  front 
quiet.  The  following  men  were  killed  In  ac- 
tion: Private  Clifford  R.  Bird,  Company  "F"; 
Pfc.  Harvey  Yokum.  Company  "E";  Pfc.  Paul 
A.  Roy.  Company  "E";  Sergeant  Albert  J. 
Osman,  Company  "L".  Yokum  and  Osman 
burled  in  the  field. 

On  November  7,  1942,  at  10:45  a.m.  a  Japa- 
nese submarine  entered  the  open  harbor  at 
Lunga  Point  and  torpedoed  a  cargo  ship. 
Nearby  destroyers  immediately  circled  the 
area  and  dropped  depth  charges.  The  explo- 
sion of  these  charges  can  be  felt  by  earth  vi- 
bration for  several  miles.  The  Navy  reported 
that  the  enemy  submarine  was  destroyed. 
Our  Second  and  Third  Battalions  have  now 
reached  Koli  Point  and  are  preparing  to 
move  toward  an  objective  further  east. 
Enemy  machine  guns  were  encountered. 

The  Third  Battalion  and  special  units  were 
withdrawn  from  the  Koli  Point  movement, 
and  the  Second  Battalion  continued  on  this 
movement  as  attached  to  the  Seventh  Ma- 
rine Regiment. 

On  November  8  and  9,  our  Regimental  CP 
was  set  up  west  of  the  Lunga  River;  Third 
Battalion  In  Division  Reserve.  The  First  Bat- 
talion as  part  of  the  Second  Marines  bax 
begun  a  drive  west. 

On  November  10,  1942.  the  Second  Battalion 
is  still  committed  to  the  Seventh  Marines. 
The  following  men  were  killed  in  action: 
Pvt.  Alois  N.  Georges,  Company  "G";  Ser- 
geant Clyde  G.  Morgan,  Company  "F";  Pvt. 
Gerald  Hall,  Company  "F";  Pvt.  Joseph  A. 
Miller.  Company  "E". 

At  10:00  a.m.  on  November  11,  51  enemy 
planes  came  over  in  two  waves,  and  dropped 
their  loads  near  the  airfield.  Our  air  force 
went  up  after  them  and  shot  down  16  enemy 
planes.  Our  losses:  Six  Grummans.  I  had  a 
good  seat  on  the  bombing  show  as  I  got 
caught  off  shore  in  a  Higgins  boat,  and  saw 
three  Jap  bombers  go  down  in  the  ocean.  It 
was  a  grand  sight  although  our  own  Ack  Ack 
fire  lit  all  around  us.  No  damage  or  casual- 
ties from  the  bombing.  Our  August  and  Sep- 
tember mail  started  coming  in.  The  First 
Battalion  was  relieved  of  duty  at  Point  Cruz, 
and  returned  to  Regimental  bivouac  area  for 
a  well  earned  rest. 

On  November  12,  the  Second  Battalion  was 
relieved  fl"om  further  duty  at  Koli  Point  and 
returned  to  the  Regimental  bivouac  area  for 
a  well  earned  rest.  116  enlisted  men  and  21  of- 
ficers reported  for  duty  from  New  Caledonia. 
Most  of  the  officers  are  recent  Officer's  Can- 
didate School  graduates.  At  11:00  a.m.  a  large 
enemy  air  raid.  Our  air  force  shot  down  24 
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.  Our  loss  was  two  planes,  both 

out  to  safety.  It  was  a  field  day 

force.  Two  battalions  of  Infantry. 

on  of  Artillery,  two  companies  of 

and  some  Medical  personnel  ar- 

y.  It  is  the  first  anny  troops  to  ar- 

we  landed. 

west  of  Kukum  have  been  drawn 

perimeter  defense,  due  to  expec- 

a  large  enemy  invasion  force  from 

On  November  13,  this  defense  was 

.  Enemy  naval  fire  at  airfield  from 

to  3H)0  a.m.  Minor  damage. 

14.    quiet.    November    15,    an 

raid  at  11:30  a.m.  No  damage  or 

I.  The  enemy  naval  ships  shelled 

from  7:00  p.m.  to  8:30  p.m.  Minor 

no  casualties.  These  ships  are  evi- 

vanguard  of  a  larger  force,  now 

In  a  tremendous  sea  battle  nearby 

own  navy.  First  Lt.  Granville  E. 

in  action.  This  Is  the  big  Jap  M 

are  trying  to  land  40,000  troops 

their  troops  on  Guadalcanal. 

don't  land. 

booming  of  naval  guns  can  be 
the  distance,  and  our  OPs  can  see 
at  sea. 

16  and  17  our  sector  is  quiet. 

naval    engagement   which 

November  13.  and  was  fought  off 

coast  of  this  island,  resulted  In 

victory  by  our  Navy.  This  was  a 

in  which  our  air  force  also  en- 

the  prize  was  the  possession  of 

Solomons.  The  victory  was  a 

one.  The  Japanese  lost  23  warships 

and  seven  damaged.   Among  the 

were  two  battleships;  three 

;  two  light  cruisers:  five  de- 

and   eight  transports   loaded   with 

is  estimated  that  more  than  24.000 

soldiers  from  the  transports  were 

or   killed.   Four  cargo  ships  were 

on       Guadalcanal       near       the 

and  our  land  forces  had  a  target 

picnic  destroying  them  with  artil- 

lertal  bombing. 

Invasion  force  had  been  con- 
Wlth  the  two  battleships  acting  as 
it  arrived  at  the  Guadalcanal 
>Jovember  13  intending  to  bombard 
ons.  The  force  was  intercepted  In 
Area,  and  a  savage  fight  at 
developed.   During   the   furious 
tie  the  Japs  became  confused  and 
their  groups  were  firing  at  each 
wounded  Jap  armada  retreated  to 
but  on  November  14  In  the  after- 
picked  up  12  transports  and  some 
and  again  headed  for  Guadal- 
on  Invasion.  The  morning  of  No- 
our  land  positions  on  Guadalcanal 
as  a  preliminary  to  putting 
afchore.    However,    the   attempt   was 
By  our  air  force,  and  our  naval  force 
the  armada  and  defeated  It. 
came  in  today  (our  first).  You 
cheering  all  over  the  island. 

18  our  Second  Battalion  was 

to  defensive  positions  near  the 

River;  First  and  Third  Battalions 

Dn  November  19.  On  November  20  de- 

I  ositlons  at  Point  Cruz  west  of  the 

were  taken  up  by  our  regiment. 

for  the  day.   Harry   the   Horse 

up  and  said:  "I  have  two  Jap  pris- 

I  shoot  them?" 
advance  toward  objective  further 
>egun.  The  enemy  is  laying  down 
and  machine  gun  fire.  They 
dug  in  and  concealed.  Due  to  the 
r  jungle  and  ridges  and  the  terrific 
s  very  difficult  to  get  supplies,  am- 
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munition  and  water  to  our  troops.  They  are 
taxed  to  exhaustion.  Coordinated  artillery, 
air  and  mortar  fire  does  not  dislodge  the 
enemy.  They  have  dug-in  in  the  coral  and  in 
draws  and  are  quite  secure.  Any  exposure  of 
our  troops  draws  accurate  enemy  fire.  Cas- 
ualties are  fairly  heavy.  This  situation  con- 
tinues on  November  23  and  24.  Advance  Is 
stopped,  and  positions  are  consolidated.  Men 
must  live  on  "C"  and  "D"  rations  and  coffee, 
as  movements  draw  heavy  and  accurate 
enemy  mortar  fire.  Enemy  light  artillery  ap- 
pears to  have  been  silenced  by  our  air  and  ar- 
tillery support.  Snipers  are  active  Our 
planes  continue  to  bomb  and  strafe  enemy 
positions  with  unknown  results.  Our  Third 
Battalion  has  suffered  heavy  casualties  by 
artillery  and  mortar  fire.  Many  exhaustion 
and  sickness  ineffectuals.  The  following  men 
were  killed  In  action  on  this  movement  to 
date:  Cpl.  Raymond  J.  OConnell.  Company 
"M".  November  20;  Pvt.  Mardel  D.  Vernholt, 
Company  "M",  November  20;  Pvt.  Richard  H. 
Czapiewskl,  Company  "D",  November  21;  Pfc. 
Alfred  H.  Mahlstedt.  Company  "M".  Novem- 
ber 21;  Sgt.  Jack  E.  Gelger,  Company  "A", 
November  21;  Pvt.  Harold  Zerface.  Company 
"A",  November  21;  Pfc.  Renes  F.  Hitchcock, 
Company  "B",  November  21;  Second  Lt.  Carl 
E.  Vettel.  November  21;  S/Sgt.  Robert  J. 
Burckhardt.  Company  "A".  November  21; 
Pvt.  Louis  E.  Kmiecik.  Company  "A",  No- 
vember 21;  Pfc.  Wendell  A.  Paulson.  Com- 
pany "I".  November  21;  Pvt.  Lewis  E. 
Knight.  Company  "M ",  November  21;  Pfc. 
Christian  E.  Montgomery.  Company  "I",  No- 
vember 21;  Second  Lt.  George  R.  Derham. 
Company  "A".  November  21;  Sgt.  Llewellyn 
M.  Hamery,  Company  "A".  November  21; 
Pvt.  Bernard  L.  Barholz.  Company  "A".  No- 
vember 21;  Pfc.  Robert  D.  Jenkins,  Company 
"A",  November  21;  First  Sgt.  Virgil  A.  Lane. 
Company  "L".  November  21;  Second  Lt. 
Kermit  C.  Sloulln,  Company  "I",  November 
21;  Pfc.  Walter  B.  Montgomery.  Company 
"1".  November  21;  Pfc.  Wenceslaus  J. 
Novotny.  Company  "I",  November  21;  Pfc. 
Joseph  F.  Kelly.  Company  "I".  November  21; 
Cpl.  Lewis  D.  Dibbert.  Company  "I",  Novem- 
ber 21;  Pvt.  Tony  A.  Slmuneci,  Company 
"A".  November  22;  Pvt.  Frank  L.  Arnold. 
Company  "I",  November  22;  Pfc.  Selmara 
Garness.  Medical  Detachment,  November  22; 
Pvt.  Wenzel  A.  Picha.  Company  "D",  Novem- 
ber 22;  Pfc.  Gould  E.  Gray.  Company  "A", 
November  22;  Pvt.  Elton  L.  Pederson.  Com- 
pany "K",  November  22;  Pvt.  Marlon 
Vanderwerff.  Company  "K".  November  22; 
Pfc.  Raymond  E.  Moore,  Company  "K",  No- 
vember 22;  S/Sgt.  Pat  G.  Reilly,  Company 
"A",  November  22;  Cpl.  Richard  C.  Myers. 
Company  "A",  November  22;  Pfc.  John  R. 
Welgel.  Company  "A",  November  22;  Pvt. 
Emery  F.  Gess.  Company  "A",  November  22; 
Cpl.  Hermann  C.  Diede.  Company  "K".  No- 
vember 23;  Second  Lt.  Albert  F.  Whitney. 
Company  "I".  November  23;  Capt.  Andrew  H. 
Panettiere.  MC,  November  23;  First  Lt. 
Hallard  D.  Albertson.  Headquarters  Det. 
Third  Battalion.  November  23;  Cpl.  Wilbur  E. 
Kohnke,  Company  •'I".  November  23;  Second 
Lt.  Charles  E.  Grytness,  Company  "I",  No- 
vember 23;  Second  Lt.  Rilie  R.  Morgan,  Jr., 
Company  "K",  November  23;  First  Lt.  Wil- 
liam K.  Pfiugrath,  Company  "K".  November 
23;  Winifred  B.  Fischer.  Company  "K".  No- 
vember 23;  Pvt.  John  J.  Brucker,  Company 
"K".  November  23;  F>vt.  Charles  H.  Stimmel. 
Headquarters  Company,  November  23;  Pfc. 
Adrian  M.  Ness.  Company  "I",  November  23; 
Pfc.  Steve  Lopez,  Company  "I",  November 
23;  Pfc.  Arnold  G.  Rahja.  Company  "I",  No- 
vember 23;  Pvt.  Joseph  Shuster,  Comi>any 
"I",  November  23;  Pfc.  William  J.  Clewitt, 


Company  "I",  November  23;  Pfc.  Harold  M. 
Poppen.  Company  "I".  November  23;  Pfc. 
Olard  W.  Boucher.  Company  "D",  November 
23;  Second  Lt.  W.  J.  Hall.  Company  "M".  No- 
vember 23. 

On  November  25.  the  enemy  is  still  main- 
taining a  well  dug-in  defense  in  depth.  Our 
artillery  and  mortars  are  dislodging  some  of 
them.  Our  patrols  are  active  and  destroying 
some  positions,  but  there  are  replaced  during 
the  night.  Our  combat  strength  is  below 
2,000.  We  have  several  hundred  Ineffectuals 
due  to  malaria,  dysentery,  shell-shock, 
hysteria  and  minor  wounds.  We  feel  the  loss 
of  Capt.  Panettiere.  our  brave  medical  offi- 
cer. The  Division  hospital  is  congested,  so  we 
are  treating  many  cases  in  our  rear  area.  I 
am  still  worn  out  from  yesterday's  scrap. 
The  Nips  located  our  CP  today  with  their 
mortars,  wounding  three  men.  Looks  like 
I've  got  to  hunt  a  new  hole. 

On  November  26.  an  enemy  air  raid  dropped 
20  bombs;  some  casualties  to  marines.  Our 
artillery  and  mortars  continue  to  bombard 
the  enemy  and  our  patrols  are  active.  The 
following  men  were  killed  in  action:  Pfc.  Al- 
fred J.  Bottke.  Company  "A",  November  25; 
Pvt.  John  F.  Sloss,  Company  "A",  November 
25;  Pvt.  Willard  J.  Coulter.  Company  "B". 
November  25;  Cpl.  Willard  P.  Dowsett.  Com- 
pany "E".  November  25;  Pvt.  Harold  W. 
Childers.  Company  "F",  November  26;  Pfc. 
Hans  M.  Odegard.  Company  "F".  November 
26;  Pfc.  Leslie  C.  Huffstutler,  Company  "E", 
November  26;  Pvt.  Kalervo  Halllla.  Head- 
quarters First  Battalion,  November  26;  Cpl. 
Joseph  W.  Armstrong,  Company  "D",  No- 
vember 25. 

At  3:30  a.m.  on  November  27.  an  enemy  air 
raid.  No  casualties.  Our  artillery  and  mor- 
tars continued  to  batter  the  enemy.  They  are 
replacing  weakened  positions  rapidly,  but 
they  are  weakening  generally  and  there  is 
not  much  likelihood  of  a  counter-attack.  Lt. 
Col.  Hall,  Third  Battalion  commander,  was 
wounded  and  evacuated.  Capt.  Ralph  Knott 
was  wounded  and  evacuated.  Sent  our  Anti 
Tank  Company  In  to  relieve  Company  "A". 
It  was  our  only  reserve. 

Another  enemy  air  raid  at  3:30  a.m.  on  No- 
vember 28.  At  6:30  a.m.  an  enemy  sub 
torpedoed  the  U.S.S.  Alcheba  at  Lunga  La- 
goon. The  ship  was  beached  to  avoid  capsiz- 
ing. The  cargo  and  crew  were  saved.  Capt. 
Hedstrom.  Lt.  Preston  and  14  enlisted  men  of 
this  regiment  were  aboard  at  the  time  of  the 
explosion,  but  there  uninjured.  The  front 
line  activity  is  limited  to  artillery  and  pa- 
trols. The  following  man  was  killed  In  ac- 
tion: Pvt.  Bernhart  W.  Boe,  Company  "F". 
First  Lt.  John  A.  Crawford  died  at  the  hos- 
pital at  New  Hebrides  where  he  had  been 
evacuated,  wounded,  several  days  ago. 

On  November  29  at  3:00  a.m.  another  air 
raid;  no  casualties.  Our  continuous  bombard- 
ment of  enemy  positions  has  caused  some 
withdrawal.  They  are  attempting  to 
strengthen  their  positions.  Coordinated  ar- 
tillery and  mortar  fire  at  enemy  positions 
went  on  all  afternoon.  Our  patrols  are  active. 
The  enemy  continues  to  fire  mortars  at  our 
positions,  effectively.  The  following  man  was 
killed  in  action:  Pvt.  William  T.  Goracke. 
Company  "C".  We  got  together  a  makeshift 
Battalion  to  relieve  the  Second  Battalion  of 
the  Eighth  Marines.  Capt.  Crook  is  com- 
manding our  makeshift  Battalion. 

At  4:00  a.m.  November  30  another  enemy 
air  raid.  No  casualties.  Our  81  MM  mortars 
destroyed  an  enemy  Anti-tank  gun  and  em- 
placement. Mortars  on  both  sides  continue. 
The  following  men  were  killed  in  action:  Pfc. 
Melvin  C.  Feiring,  Company  "K";  Pvt. 
Francis  E.  Black.  Company  "D";  First  Lt. 


William  Grayson,  Anti-tank  Company;  Ser- 
geant Reuben  Herr,  Company  "A";  S/Sgt. 
Lester  A.  Ashbacher,  Company  "K".  We  are 
killing  and  destroying  Jap  positions  daily.  It 
is  hard  grubbing,  but  we  will  get  them  out. 

December  1,  1942:  Came  down  with  malaria 
diagnosed  as  moderate-severe.  I  am  to  take 
six  quinine  and  three  atabrine  a  day  for 
three  days.  Then  three  quinine  and  three  at- 
abrine a  day  for  four  days.  Major  Yancey 
told  me  to  stay  in  the  CP  for  a  couple  of 
days.  Lt.  Flo  reported  back  fl-om  his  patrol 
trip  across  the  Island.  He  worked  his  way  be- 
hind the  Jap  lines  after  landing  at  Beaufort 
Bay.  He  had  12  men  from  our  regiment  with 
him.  His  report  was  extremely  interesting. 


[Secret] 

Report  on  Captured  Letter.  December  5, 
1942 

I.  This  letter  was  written  as  a  last  testa- 
ment by  Lance  Corporal  (Heicho)  KOTO 
Kiycshi  to  his  elder  brother,  KOTO,  Kisaku, 
in  Nilgata,  Japan.  The  sender's  address  is 
given  as  YU  1302.  SATO  unit  which  may  be 
taken  to  be  the  SATO  Battalion  of  the  16th 
Infantry.  The  letter  is  marked  December  1st 
at  5:10,  fi-ont  line.  Guadalcanal.  The  bearer 
was  killed  about  midnight  of  the  same  day  in 
flront  of  the  A.T.  Company,  164th  Infantry. 
According  to  the  letter  he  {>articipated  in  a 
general  attack  on  November  25.  was  grazed 
by  an  artillery  shell  fi-agment  the  26th.  and 
then  entered  the  Second  Field  Hospital.  His 
wound  was  well  by  December  1,  but  the  frag- 
ment in  his  arm  impeded  his  handwriting.  He 
was  being  sent  back  to  the  front  lines  the 
day  of  the  letter.  There  being  no  food,  he  was 
going  forward  to  fight  without  having  eaten. 
Quotation  follows: 

"Every  day  there  Is  bombing  by  enemy 
aeroplanes,  naval  gunfire  and  artillery  fire. 
No  sign  of  friendly  planes  or  of  our  navy  ap- 
pears. The  transports  haven't  come  yet  ei- 
ther. I  have  not  eaten  properly  since  the  24th 
of  November;  many  days  I  have  had  nothing 
to  eat  at  all.  From  tonight  on  indefinitely, 
again  without  expecting  to  return  alive,  I  am 
going  out  resolutely  to  the  front  line.  Even 
though  I  am  holding  my  rifie  with  a  right 
arm  that  doesn't  move  easily,  etc.,  now  is 
the  time  for  me  to  dominate  a  military  con- 
test. I  must  serve  as  long  as  I  can  move  at 
all. 

"The  regimental  commander  (Colonel 
Hiroytwu,  16th  Infantry)  died  in  battle.  The 
battalion  commanders  are  all  either  wound- 
ed or  dead.  My  own  company  commander  is 
dead.  Two  of  the  platoon  commanders  have 
been  wounded,  one  of  them  entered  the  hos- 
pital for  medical  treatment  and  was  with  me 
there.  In  our  company  NCOs  are  acting  as 
platoon  commenders  and  privates  as  squad 
leaders.  At  present  my  company  has  come 
(down)  to  a  total  of  only  thirty  men.  Of  the 
soldiers  in  my  squad  three  were  killed,  four 
wounded,  and  at  present  four  in  good  health 
are  doing  hard  fighting.  As  I  too  am  soon  to 
leave  for  the  front  lines  I  should  like  to  see 
their  cheerful  faces.  The  platoon  leader,  con- 
valescing and  almost  up.  said,  "Go  to  it!" 
•  *  *  (Here  greetings  to  the  various  members 
of  the  family.)  *  *  *  In  conclusion.  I  am  writ- 
ing this  as  a  farewell  letter. 
To  My  older  brother. 

K/5TO  KlYOSHI. 

Army  lance-corporal. 

December  6,  1942:  First  Battalion  patrols 
killed  seven  Japs.  Second  Battalion  patrol 
spotted  30  Japs  and  directed  MG  and  Mortar 
fire  on  them.  27  Japs  were  killed. 

Third  Battalion  scored  hits  on  Jap  MG  em- 
placements located  by  their  patrol.  A  Jap 


diary  reveals  enemy  are  not  getting  rein- 
forcements or  supplies. 

First  Lt.  Flo  appointed  regimental  S-2. 
Our  Ineffectuals  from  dysentery  and  war 
neuroses  In  the  rear  area  are  reduced  to  a 
minimum. 

The  following  men  were  killed  in  action 
today:  Corporal  Willard  P.  Dowsett,  Com- 
pany "E"  and  Pfc.  Dale  Utrecht.  Company 
"G". 

***** 

December  8.  1942:  We  had  large  patrol  ac- 
tivities in  all  Battalion  sectors  and  cleaned 
out  three  Jap  MG  nests. 

S/Sgt  George  H.  Fritz  of  Company  "B"  was 
killed  In  action  today.  I  was  In  the  line  when 
they  brought  him  through.  He  was  leading  a 
patrol.  It's  tough  to  lose  good  men. 

December  9,  1942:  Five  Jap  77  MM  artillery 
shells  Into  our  CP.  One  man,  Pfc.  Matt  J. 
Doworshak.  was  killed.  He  was  attached  to 
headquarters  Company.  Major  General  Patch 
of  our  American  Division  assumed  command 
of  the  Cactus  Ringbolt  Area.  Major  General 
Vandergrift,  First  Marine  Division  Com- 
mander is  leaving.  He  is  truly  a  wonderful 
leader  and  I  will  always  see  his  calm  smiling 
countenance  ready  to  give  you  a  pat  on  the 
back,  a  word  of  encouragement  when  the 
ships  were  down.  He  told  me  that  he  wished 
he  could  take  the  164th  Infantry  with  him 
when  he  left  the  Island  with  his  division. 

December  10.  1942:  Very  quiet.  We  are  using 
artillery  well  placed  on  all  forms  of  Jap  ac- 
tivity including  known  Jap  bivouac  area, 
supply  routes  and  spotted  artillery  emplace- 
ments. Our  men  are  getting  pretty  pooped 
out.  Patrols  are  only  good  for  about  three 
hours  at  a  time  and  they  come  back  all  in. 
Our  best  hours  against  the  Nips  is  from  0600 
until  1000.  They  are  pretty  loggy  during 
those  hours  as  they  work  like  beavers  all 
night. 

December  11,  1942:  I  went  over  to  Col.  Ar- 
thur. CO.  Second  Marine  regiment  to  ar- 
range for  the  relief  of  our  164th.  Brig.  Gen. 
Rupertls.  who  is  in  command  of  the  perim- 
eter defense  had  charge  of  the  meeting.  It 
was  decided  that  the  relief  would  be  accom- 
plished in  six  days  commencing  December  12. 
Col.  Moore  did  not  like  the  set  up  as  it  would 
take  too  long;  however,  there  were  not 
enough  troops  at  either  place  to  handle  the 
relief  In  one  set  up. 

Sergeant  Paul  B.  Rockstad  of  Company 
"E"  was  killed  in  action  today. 

December  12.  1942:  Third  BatUlion  relieved 
of  its  positions  west  of  the  Matanlkau  by  the 
First  Battalion,  Eighth  Marines.  The  Third 
Battalion  of  the  164th  moved  into  a  staging 
area.  First  and  Second  battalions  of  the 
164th  confined  their  activities  to  patrols. 

The  following  men  were  killed  In  action 
today:  Pfc.  William  F.  Courtney  of  Company 
"B"  and  Pfc.  Lawrence  D.  Thieling  of  Com- 
pany "A". 

December  13,  1942:  Third  Battalion,  164th 
moved  into  perimeter  defense  west  of  the 
Lunga.  and  relieved  the  Second  Battalion, 
Eighth  Marines  under  Lt.  Col.  Cook. 

First  and  Second  Battalions.  164th  main- 
tained contact  with  the  enemy  with  patrols. 
Jap  planes  dropped  15  bombs  in  the  vicinity 
of  Henderson  Field. 

December  14,  1942:  First  Battalion,  164th 
was  relieved  by  the  Second  Battalion,  Eighth 
Marines  on  the  line  west  of  the  Matanlkau. 
Our  First  Battalion  moved  Into  staging  area. 

Second  Battalion,  164th  sent  out  one  patrol 
and  worked  over  Jap  positions.  Third  Battal- 
ion, 164th,  confined  their  activities  to 
strengthening  the  perimeter  line  and  sent 
out  two  small  patrols.  I  took  over  the  Eighth 
Marines  CP  at  the  Lunga  River  bridge  and 


worked  out  deuils  with  Lt.  Col.  Reisler.  Ex- 
ecutive Officer  of  the  Eighth  Marines.  Colo- 
nel Moore  took  command  of  the  sector  at 
1300. 

December  15.  1942:  First  Battalion.  164th. 
relieved  the  Third  Battalion.  Eighth  Marines 
on  the  perimeter  line.  This  gave  us  the  First 
Battalion,  Seventh  Marines  on  our  left 
across  the  Lunga  river  and  the  Second  Bat^ 
tallon,  182nd  Infantry  on  our  right. 

Third  Battalion  sent  out  two  patrols.  Our 
regimental  CP  is  located  on  the  Lunga— good 
swimming. 

December  16.  1942:  Second  battalion,  164th, 
relieved  by  the  Third  Battalion.  Eighth  Ma- 
rines. Our  Second  Battalion  went  into  perim- 
eter reserve  in  the  palms  known  as  the  Fifth 
Marine  area.  This  completes  our  activity  in 
the  Fourth  Battle  of  the  Matanlkau.  We  suf- 
fered quite  a  few  casualties  and  were  in  ac- 
tion 28  days  without  relief.  The  health  of  the 
men  Is  not  good  as  they  are  run  down  flx>m 
lack  of  good  wholesome  food  and  the  strain 
of  28  days  in  action  has  taken  something  out 
of  them.  They  need  a  damn  good  rest. 

First  Battalion  and  Third  BatUlion  had 
their  usual  patrol  activities. 

December  27,  1942:  No  word  from  the  "G" 
Company  patrol.  Other  Patrols  negative. 
Radio  must  be  out. 

December  28,  1942:  Captain  Meline  returned 
just  before  dark.  He  managed  to  get  through 
with  one  of  the  tractors.  The  patrol  located 
the  Jap  trail.  Meline  was  assigned  to  take 
over  the  Third  Battalion  because  Captain 
Cook  was  sent  to  the  hospital  with  arthritis. 

December  29,  1942:  Major  Ordahl  took  a 
group  of  officers  out  to  check  the  Matanlkau 
positions.  Meline  came  down  with  Malaria. 
Captain  Gosset  assumed  command  of  the 
Third  Battalion.  Company  "C"  patrol  re- 
turned. They  had  Invaluable  information— 
they  had  located  the  Jap  trail  and  destroyed 
one  Jap  field  piece.  The  mystery  of  the  route 
used  by  the  Japs  in  their  attack  on  Hender- 
son Field  October  25,  26  and  27  was  finally 
solved.  No  wonder  Marine  patrols  could  not 
discover  the  Japs  at  that  time. 

December  30.  1942:  Lt.  Col.  Hall  returned 
from  the  hospital  at  Suva.  He  is  quite  well 
again  flx>m  his  wounds. 

Had  a  meeting  with  Company  "E";  they 
are  to  go  up  to  the  Lunga  with  the  next  pa- 
trol. Plenty  of  rain  the  past  week  has  made 
the  roads  terrible. 

December  31,  1942:  Line  for  the  end  of  the 
year:  First,  and  Third  Battalions  on  the  pe- 
rimeter defense  west  of  the  Lunga;  Second 
Battalion  In  perimeter  reserve;  Service  Com- 
pany located  near  the  Marine  cemetery.  Here 
is  the  box  score  on  casualties  and  mis- 
cellaneous information  since  our  landing  on 
October  13,  1942:  63  air  raids,  these  are  raids 
where  bombs  actually  fell  in  our  areas.  This 
total  does  not  include  all  the  alerts.  137  men 
and  officers  killed  in  action.  306  men  and  of- 
ficers wounded  in  action.  393  men  and  offi- 
cers evacuated.  13  men  and  officers  missing 
in  action. 

January  1.  1943:  Colonel  Moore,  our  regi- 
mental commander,  was  made  A.D.C.  of  the 
Amerlcal  Division,  Lt.  Col.  Paul  Daly  from 
Southport,  Conn,  was  given  command  of  our 
regiment. 

January  2.  1943:  Two  air  raids  during  the 
night.  Daly  was  made  a  full  Colonel.  Decora- 
tion ceremony  at  the  First  Battalion  today. 
Colonel  Moore  made  the  awards.  There  were 
five  silver  starts  given  out. 

January  3, 1943:  Third  Battalion  decoration 
ceremony  today  and  Colonel  Moore  pinned 
one  silver  star;  one  soldiers  medal  and  three 
purple  hearts. 

I  bid  goodbye  to  Brig.  Gen.  Rupertis  and 
Lt.    Col.    Frisbee    of   the    Seventh    Marines 
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ga.ng  will  sure  miss  the  First  Ma- 
Divtsion.  They  are  grand  gMys  and  great 

4,  1943:  The  rear  echelon   under 
Brlclsson  came  In  by  ship  from  New 

They  are  glad  to  get  back  with 
regii^ient  and  I  do  hope  the  bombings  will 
hard  on  them. 
p4trol8  have  only  run  across  a  few 
Japs  in  the  Jungle. 

5,  1943:  Second  Battalion  decora- 
and  three  silver  stars  and  two 

blarts  were  awarded.  Usual  patrol  ac- 
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6.  7.  8,  9,  1943:  Usual  routine  with 

,nd  positions  unchanged.  First  and 

Battalions  on  the  line  with  the  Second 

stationed  in  the  coconuts  as  pe- 

eserve.  Brig.  Gen.  Sebree  is  the  pe- 

ommander  now. 

10.  1943:  Company  "C".  164th  In- 
I  nder   Captain    Mjogdalen    returned 

of  Grassy  Knoll  (Mt.  Austin). 

M^tanikau  battle  started  in  full  swing 

the  Second  Marine  Division  along 

plain  and  the  25th  Division  under 

Collins  on  the  left  striking 

ridges.  These  ridges  curve  toward 

near  Kokumbona.  This  is  the  first 

have  ever  had  enough   troops   to- 

a  real  push.  They  are  using  200  na- 

Malalta  to  hand  carry  for  the  25th 

It  looks  like  it  will  be  curtains  for 

on  Guadalcanal. 

11.  1943:  One  air  raid  today.  No 
Third  Battalion  relieved  by  our 

battalion.   The  Third   Battalion   is 

from  Malaria  ^nd  will  move  down 

b^ach  at  Kokum.  where  they  will  con- 

;he    perimeter   reserve.    Rains    are 

roads  are  poor. 

12.  1943:  Company  "I".  164th  Infan- 
First  Lt.  Steckler  left  on  the  reg- 

day  patrol  up  the  Lunga  river.  The 

trail  back  of  Mt.  Austin  must 

watched  to  prevent  the  Japs 

wide  during  the  offensive  west 

Niatanikau.  We  furnished  650  men  for 

ships  at  the  beach. 

13.  1943:  One  air  raid;  no  casual- 
routine  patrol  activities.  Contin- 

and  our  labor  details  are  heavy. 

14.  1943:  Captain  Meline  and  my- 
the    front   and   conferred    with 

Jeske.  Lt.  Colonel  Reisler  and  Lt. 
'rlkke  of  the  Eighth  Marines, 
men,   including   two   officers   were 
ring  an  air  raid  tonight.  Two  men 
wounded.  Those  killed  are  as  fol- 
Robert  J.  Turner  of  Company 
Lt.   Clarence   L.   Bonderud   of 
"K";   Pfc.   Troy  T.   Gustafson   of 
•K";  Corporal  Arthur  O.  Johnson 
"K";  Pfc.  Fred  J.  Reid  of  Corn- 
Private  Manuel  D.  Cuen  of  Com- 
Second  Lt.  Raymond  W.  Baesler 
A"     and     Pfc.     Coral     L. 
of  Company  "E". 

15.  1943:  Two  air  raids  during  the 
Nips  came  in  without  warning. 

cows"  as  Colonel  Matheson  of  the 
Army  used  to  call  them.  Received 
placing  me  on  the  Division  Pro- 
toard. 

16.  1943:  Four  air  raids.  The  Nips 
to   relieve   the   pressure   of  the 

u   offensive.   Usual   routine   patrol 
.  Malaria  is  hitting  us  heavy. 

17.  1943:  One  air  raid.  No  casual- 
or  Ordahl.  Smith  and  myself  went 

Point  with  the  view  of  taking  over 

from   the  147th  Infantry  under 

Tuttle.  This  unit  is  going  into  com- 

he  first  time  and  of  course  we  came 

ot  of  questions  about  battle. 
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January  18.  1943:  Went  over  our  list  of  offi- 
cers to  be  sent  back  to  the  United  States  on 
the  rotation  of  officers  letter  from  the  War 
Department.  Don't  know  what  will  come  of 
this  directive. 

January  19.  1943:  Usual  "Cactus  Express" 
tried  to  get  in  again.  This  express  consists  of 
four  or  more  Japanese  destroyers  that  gen- 
erally try  to  get  in  during  the  dark  of  the 
moon,  and  land  Jap  reinforcements  and  sup- 
plies. Visited  the  Matanikau  front  again. 
Boy.  what  a  tough  nut  to  crack.  The  Japs  are 
well  dug  in.  but  the  old  softening  up  process 
the  164th  Infantry  and  the  Eighth  Marines 
gave  them  is  starting  to  show  results.  Latest 
scuttlebut.  "the  164  Infantry  is  to  be  relieved 
off  Guadalcanal  after  the  Second  and  Eighth 
Marines  leave. 

January  20.  1943:  We  moved  off  the  perim- 
eter defense  west  of  the  Lunga  River  and 
went  into  XIV  Corps  defense.  Our  new  loca- 
tion is  on  the  beach  in  which  is  called 
Tenerau  Block  Number  four.  This  is  the  loca- 
tion where  the  Marines  made  their  initial 
landing  and  drove  southwest  to  capture  Hen- 
derson Field.  It  rained  all  day  and  HOW!  One 
air  raid  today. 

January  21.  1943:  We  got  our  command  post 
set  up  today.  Colonel  Daly  decorated  21  sol- 
diers at  a  ceremony  held  in  the  Third  Battal- 
ion area.  Secretary  of  Navy.  Knox;  Admirals 
Nimitz  and  Halsey  are  here  today.  Our  regi- 
ment furnished  a  protective  force  for  them 
when  they  visited  the  front.  The  Japs  sure 
must  know  they  are  here  today  as  we  have 
had  five  air  raids.  One  of  them  lasted  7'/i 
hours. 

January  22.  1943:  Received  a  flock  of  mall 
today.  Lots  of  ships  in  and  we  are  furnishing 
unloading  details  of  five  to  six  hundred  men 
daily.  The  Nips  are  on  the  run  and  it  sure 
looks  like  Kokumbona  will  be  taken.  The 
164th  Infantry  and  the  Eighth  Marines  cer- 
tainly softened  the  Nips  up  for  the  drive 
along  the  coast.  Plenty  of  Naval  stuff  around 
and  it  looks  like  something  doing.  We  had 
three  air  raids  during  the  night. 

January  23.  1943:  We  are  making  plans  for 
our  regiment  to  make  a  landing  in  rear  of 
the  Japs  lines.  We  had  four  air  raids  during 
the  night  and  the  enemy  dropped  a  consider- 
able number  of  bombs. 

January  24.  1943:  Colonel  Daly.  Lt.  Colonels 
Hall.  Richards,  Northridge.  and  myself 
boarded  the  Navy  destroyer  Long  in  order  to 
make  a  coast  reconnaissance  behind  the  Jap 
lines  for  a  possible  landing  for  the  regiment. 
We  followed  along  the  coast  at  pistol  range 
(2500  yards)  and  lambasted  the  shore  line  on 
anything  that  looked  like  Jap  positions  or 
activity.  We  went  all  the  way  up  to  Cape 
Esperance  and  back,  used  up  400  shells.  It 
was  a  lot  of  fun  and  the  skipper  gave  us  a 
good  meal.  Made  tentative  plans  for  a  land- 
ing at  Tasafronga.  One  air  raid  during  the 
night. 

January  25.  1943:  78  Jap  airplanes  (40  Zeros 
and  38  bombers)  tried  to  get  in  between  Savo 
Island  and  Lunga  Point.  They  were  driven 
back  and  our  air  force  knocked  down  five 
Zeros.  Still  toying  with  the  landing  idea. 

January  26.  1943:  Four  air  raids  between 
0300  and  0500.  46  bombs  were  dropped.  Com- 
pany "C"  under  Captain  Mjogdalen  was 
alerted  today  to  get  ready  to  take  over  Savo 
Island.  Savo  is  about  eight  miles  off  Cape 
Esperance  and  has  been  the  scene  of  many  a 
bloody  Naval  battle.  We  are  still  planning  for 
our  landing  against  the  Nips. 

26  January  1943:  Memorandum:  1.  The  mag- 
nificent, aggressive,  and  sustained  efforts  of 
our  ground  forces,  with  the  able  assistance  of 
accurate  supporting  fires  from  the  air  and 
sea.  have  completely  demoralized,  disorga- 


nized and  scattered  our  enemy.  Sickness  and 
a  lack  of  food  variety  have  added  to  his  dis- 
tress. 

2.  The  time  has  arrived,  and  1  therefore 
call  upon  all  members  of  this  command  to  ef- 
fect the  kill  through  aggressive  and  untiring 
offensive  action. 

A.M.  Patch. 
Major  General.  U.S.  Army  Commanding. 

January  27.  1943:  Japs  put  in  a  daylight 
raid  and  the  score  was  nine  Jap  planes 
against  five  of  ours.  Company  "C"  is  all  set 
for  their  jaunt.  Our  old  regimental  com- 
mander, Colonel  Moore,  left  for  the  states 
today.  He  was  made  a  Brigadier  General  and 
will  be  assistant  Division  Commander  of  the 
104th  Division  at  Camp  Adair,  Oregon. 

January  28.  1943:  Company  "C"  left  at  1000 
on  a  tank  lighter  for  Savo  Island.  Hope  they 
don't  run  into  too  much  opposition.  They 
had  ten  day's  rations  and  five  units  of  fire 
along.  Colonel  Jeske  of  the  Eighth  Marines 
called  today  to  wish  me  goodbye.  It  sure 
makes  me  feel  bad  to  see  some  of  the  old  Ma- 
rine friends  leave.  We  had  three  air  raids 
during  the  night;  one  Jap  bomber  was  shot 
down  at  Savo  and  four  Zeros  were  reported 
down  at  Beaufort  Bay. 

January  29.  1943:  Company  "C"  reported  by 
radio  from  Savo.  Everything  was  all  right 
and  so  far  no  enemy  encountered.  Colonel 
Daly  and  Major  Meline  went  to  the  front 
west  of  Kokumbona.  I  spent  a  quiet  day  read- 
ing. We  had  two  air  and  one  submarine  raid 
today.  Tonight  we  had  chicken  for  supper 
and  did  it  taste  good. 

January  30.  1943:  Company  "B".  164th  In- 
fantry, relieved  the  Second  Battalion  of  the 
132nd  Infantry  on  the  defensive  line  east  of 
the  Lunga  river.  Colonel  Butler  of  the  Engi- 
neers called  to  say  goodbye.  His  home  is  in 
Duluth  and  he  is  to  report  in  to  San  Fran- 
cisco. Our  forces  are  still  advancing  west  of 
Kokumbona. 

January  31,  1943:  Lt.  General  Harmon  was 
here  today.  Our  forces  are  advancing  rapidly 
along  the  coast.  Almost  looks  like  it's  about 
over.  We  had  three  raids  early  this  morning. 

February  1,  1943:  We  had  three  air  raids  be- 
tween 2130  last  night  and  0400  this  morning. 
Report  this  morning  a  Jap  force  consisting 
of  four  aircraft  carriers.  8  battleships,  15 
cruisers,  24  destroyers  and  60  transports  are 
on  their  way  down.  Let  them  come,  we're 
here  to  stay.  The  regiment  received  orders  to 
set  up  the  beach  defense  in  the  Koli  Point 
area.  We  struggled  all  night  getting  into  po- 
sition. 

February  2.  1943:  Two  air  raids  during  the 
night.  I  sure  prayed  on  one  raid  as  the  road 
to  Koli  Point  was  jammed  with  artillery  ve- 
hicles mired  down  with  part  of  the  26th  Divi- 
sion Artillery  which  was  moving  up  to  rein- 
force our  position.  Major  Smith  and  I  got 
caught  in  the  traffic  snarl  looking  for  part  of 
Regimental  Headquarters  Company.  Luckily 
the  bombs  hit  about  half  a  mile  away. 

The  Third  Battalion  is  in  position  from  the 
Illu  to  the  Malimbau  river.  The  second  Bat- 
talion is  being  held  in  reserve  with  the  First 
Battalion  held  temporarily  inside  the  perim- 
eter. 

Yesterday  we  received  our  first  replace- 
ments from  the  States  consisting  of  six  offi- 
cers and  forty  one  enlisted  men.  The  sad  part 
of  the  replacements  was  the  fact  that  we 
evacuated  forty  one  men. 

Our  score  to  date— 150  killed  in  action  or 
died  of  wounds.  360  wounded  in  action  and  853 
evacuated  since  October  13.  1942. 

February  3.  1943:  We  had  two  air  raids  dur- 
ing the  early  morning  hours  before  dawn.  It 
was  fun  watching  our  ack-ack  fire  at  them. 
Five  searchlight  batteries  played  the  sky. 


One  Zero  must  have  been  held  in  one  set  of 
beams  for  twenty  minutes  while  the  ack-ack 
pasted  the  plane.  He  was  up  so  high  they 
could  not  reach  him.  but  several  times  the 
concussion  from  the  bursting  fire  turned  his 
plane  completely  around. 

The  Third  Battalion  is  wiring  the  beach 
up.  The  men  are  working  like  Trojans  get- 
ting set  for  the  probable  Jap  invasion  force. 
February  4.  1943:  routine  defense  work. 
Went  over  to  the  Ninth  Marine  defense  bat- 
talion to  go  over  plans  on  the  placing  of  our 
Second  Battalion  in  that  area.  They  are  lo- 
cated on  the  east  side  of  the  Malimbau  river 
and  have  part  beach  defense  and  also  airport 
defense  in  that  area.  Met  Lt.  Colonel 
Scheyer.  BatUlion  Commander  and  his  Ex- 
ecutive Officer,  Lt.  Colonel  Thompson. 
Thompson  went  to  school  with  our  Captain 
Newgrard. 

February  5,  1943:  Routine  beach  defense, 
continually  improving  the  set  up  with  double 
apron  wire.  No  further  news  of  the  Jap  force. 
Some  seem  to  think  that  the  Japs  are  evacu- 
ating the  Island. 

February  6,  1943:  We  are  now  attached  to 
the  25th  Infantry  Division  under  Major  Gen- 
eral Collins.  The  35th  Infantry  will  occupy 
an  area  along  the  beach  from  the  east  branch 
of  the  Lunga  river  to  the  Illu  river  and  tie  up 
with  our  third  Battalion.  This  gives  us  a 
good  beach  defense  from  the  Lunga  to  the 
Malimbau  river. 

February  7.  1943:  We  moved  our  Second 
Battalion  across  the  Malimbau  river  to  oc- 
cupy the  beach  from  Tagoma  Point  to  the 
Metapona  river.  We  are  now  in  good  position 
for  any  Jap  attack  on  the  North  Beach  of 
Guadalcanal.  It  is  good  to  get  the  men  on  the 
beaches  as  I  notice  that  after  a  week  in  the 
sea  breeze  our  malaria  rate  is  cut  down  con- 
siderably. Received  a  letter  from  Captain 
McGurran,  our  adjutant.  He  is  in  the  hos- 
pital at  the  Fiji  Islands. 

February  8,  1943:  Today  I'm  busy  moving 
the  Regimental  Command  Post  across  the 
Malimbau  and  will  occupy  the  old  CP  that 
the  Amerlcal  Division  Peep  Reconnaissance 
Battalion  had.  It  sure  doesn't  take  much  to 
move  as  all  we  carry  is  what  we  have  on  our 
backs,  plus  communications.  I'm  getting  to 
think  that  a  war  can  be  run  from  your  hip 
pocket. 

February  9,  1943:  Our  First  Battalion 
moved  up  and  were  placed  in  reserve  in  the 
Koli  Point  area.  The  roads  are  terrible.  The 
132nd  Infantry  is  coming  up  from  the  other 
side  of  the  Island.  Met  elements  from  the 
161st  Infantry  at  Cape  Esperance.  That  looks 
like  the  windup  of  the  battle  of  Guadalcanal. 
Everybody  hopes  that  the  news  is  true. 

February  10,  1943:  The  new  night  was  ter- 
rific. General  Patch  officially  confirmed  it 
this  morning.  How  happy  us  poor  devils  are. 
We  have  lived  through  120  days  of  Hell. 

February  11.  1943:  Won  25  dollars  playing 
poker.  It  was  our  first  poker  on  Guadalcanal 
during  the  evening  as  light.s  have  been  taboo 
since  we  landed  on  the  Island. 

February  12.  1943:  One  man  from  Company 
"M"  was  wounded  by  a  mortar  shell  frag- 
ment. They  were  testing  our  various  ranges. 

12  February  1943:  General  orders  No.  33.  1. 
The  order  that  all  members  of  this  command 
may  know  that  higher  headquarters  under- 
stand and  appreciate  your  accomplishments 
on  Guadalcanal  the  substance  of  the  follow- 
ing radiograms  is  published: 

From  General  Harmon  (COMGENSOPAC): 
"All  forces.  Army.  Marines,  and  Navy  have 
given  us  all  pride  in  splendid  and  rapid  ad- 
vance against  Jap  forces  and  then  final 
elimination  from  Guadalcanal." 

"No  one  doubts  the  capacity  of  our  forces 
to  consistently  whip  the  Jap  in  offensive  ac- 
tion. We  look  forward  with  confidence." 


From  Admiral  Halsey  (COMSOPAC): 
"Thanks  and  Congratulations." 

From  General  Marshall  (Chief  of  Staff. 
United  States  Army):  "Other  messages  of 
congratulation  have  emphasized  the  excel- 
lence American  Forces  on  CACTUS,  con- 
gratulations on  splendid  successes.  They  fill 
us  with  confidence  in  the  future." 

2.  To  all  members  of  our  forces.  I  therefore 
express  my  gratitude  for  the  efforts  and  sac- 
rifices made  which  have  achieved  the  victory 
and  merited  these  expressions  from  the  high- 
er command. 

A.M.  Patch, 
Major  General,  U.S.  Army  Commanding. 

February  13.  1943:  Has  our  first  meeting  of 
a  Board  of  Officers  to  conduct  examinations 
for  Second  Lieutenants.  Colonel  Demuth  of 
the  Artillery  is  president.  Major  Sheldon  of 
the  132nd  Infantry  is  secretary  and  Major 
Dolbeare.  182nd  Infantry,  Major  Collins  of 
the  Medicar  Corps  and  myself  made  up  the 
rest  of  the  Board.  We  have  150  candidates  to 
examine. 

February  14.  1943:  We  moved  the  regiment 
today  and  have  a  bivouac  area  on  top  of  the 
hills  overlooking  the  Matanikau  river.  This 
place  is  called  Skyline  Drive  and  will  help 
the  boys  get  rid  of  their  Malaria  bugs,  as 
there  is  always  a  good  breeze  up  there.  Our 
board  met  again  today. 

February  15.  1943:  The  battalions  are  all 
settled  on  Skyline  Drive.  We  have  a  beau- 
tiful ocean  view  and  can  see  Point  Cruz  and 
much  of  our  old  Matanikau  battle  ground. 
Rumor  has  it  that  Lt.  Colonels  Hall.  Rich- 
ards and  I  are  going  back  to  the  States. 

February  16,  1943:  Our  Candidate  Board  met 
this  afternoon  and  examined  16  officer  can- 
didates. The  scuttlebut  is  running  strong, 
some  say  the  regiment  is  going  back  to  New 
Caledonia;  others  the  Fijis  and  as  for  the 
regiment  itself,  it  would  like  to  go  to  New 
Zealand.  They  deserve  to  get  back  to  civili- 
zation as  it's  been  almost  a  year  since  they 
were  in  Australia. 

February  17.  1943:  Major  Schatz,  Captain 
Yancey  and  Lt.  Flo  went  over  to  Suva  to 
visit  Company  "C".  A  couple  of  the  men  over 
there  are  sick.  Mall  came  in  today. 

February  18.  19  and  20.  1943:  Usual  rou- 
tine—Board meetings.  The  Sixth  Marines 
have  left  the  Island.  Mail  arrived  during  this 
period  and  everybody  is  happy.  We  also  drew 
our  pay.  It  was  the  first  pay  in  four  months. 
All  the  money  in  the  world  and  nothing  to 
spend  it  on.  What  crap  games!!!! 

February  12.  22  and  23.  1943:  Upon  return 
from  church  on  the  Skyline,  orders  were 
waiting  for  Lt.  Colonels  Hall.  Richards  and 
myself  to  return  home.  The  news  provoked 
strong  emotions— though  mixed.  Was  Provi- 
dence intervening  or  had  our  job  been  done? 
Leaving  the  old  Regiment  after  23  years  was 
a  hard  task.  But  from  a  tropical  Hell  to  an 
American  home  was  a  most  happy  transi- 
tion—outweighing all  other  factors. 

Preparations  to  depart  by  air  were  hur- 
riedly, yet  thoughtfully,  made.  What  articles 
should  go  and  what  ones  should  remain?  My 
first  thought  was  the  old  Jap  rifie.  taken 
from  a  dead  Nip's  fist  and  stained  by  his  own 
blood.  Other  items,  all  suggestive  of  the 
strife  of  battle,  found  a  place. 

Packing  completed,  the  two  Colonels  and  I 
called  to  pay  final  respects  to  Brig.  General 
Sebree,  who  pleasingly  told  us  that  our  serv- 
ices would  be  rewarded.  Needless  to  say,  that 
eased  the  strain  of  departure— and  tomorrow 
was  the  day. 

Sleepless  from  anticipation.  I  arose  early 
and  started  to  Henderson  Field,  being  driven 
by  faithful  old  Slats,  who  for  two  years  had 
never  failed  in  the  careful  performance  of 


this  duty.  Telling  Slats  "goodbye"  and  leav- 
ing him  behind,  hurt  me  acutely.  His  heart 
was  very  human. 

Boarding  the  DC  3  was  all  that  remained  to 
be  done,  and  with  characteristic  army  dis- 
patch that  was  accomplished.  We  took  to  the 
air  and  as  if  by  spiritual  control  our  plane 
droned  low  over  the  First  Marine  Cemetery 
before  pursuing  its  course.  Casting  my  tear- 
molst  eyes  below,  there  are  present  in  my 
mind  the  picture  of  the  old  Regiment  in  open 
box  formation  about  the  cemetery.  The 
Chaplain  at  the  altar,  and  each  man,  upon 
the  playing  of  taps,  solemnly  eager  to  break 
among  the  crosses  in  search  of  the  final  rest- 
ing place  of  this  pal  and  hero,  there  to  kneel 
In  manly  reverence.  My  heart  could  stand  no 
greater  strain.  My  soul,  linked  with  the 
souls  of  the  dead  below,  resolved  anew  that 
"there  shall  be  no  rest  until  every  Jap  is  ob- 
literated from  the  Pacific."  Then,  as  over 
her  deep  blue  water  we  fiew  away,  a  merciful 
fog  enshrouded  our  brave  dead.* 


By  Mr.  BREAUX: 
S.J.  Res.  249.  Joint  resolution  to  pro- 
pose an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  to  protect  the 
cultural  rights  of  all  Americans:  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
coNSTrrunoNAL  amendment  to  protect  the 

CULTURAL  RIGHTS  OF  ALL  AMERICANS 

•  Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  President,  today,  I 
am  reintroducing  a  joint  resolution 
proposing  a  constitutional  amendment 
that  would  recognize  the  right  of  all 
Americans  to  the  preservation  of  their 
individual  cultural  traditions.  I  am 
again  asking  the  Congress  to  consider 
the  value  of  explicitly  recognizing  and 
protecting  interests  in  the  cultural 
pluralism  that  exists  throughout  our 
country. 

As  I  noted  when  I  introduced  this 
amendment  in  the  101st  Congress,  this 
country  is  great  because  in  practice  we 
generally  accept  our  cultural  diversity. 
The  general  acceptance  of  cultural  di- 
versity, however,  is  from  time  to  time, 
confronted  with  efforts  to  eliminate  or 
curtail  certain  language  or  cultural 
practices. 

As  are  many  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
Senate  and  the  House  with  respect  to 
their  various  cultural  heritages.  I  am 
proud  of  my  Acadian  or  Cajun  heritage. 
The  diversity  of  cultural  origins  rep- 
resented in  this  Congress,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, broadens  the  institution's  per- 
spective, and  is  an  important  factor 
contributing  to  the  success  of  the 
American  system  of  government. 

My  home  State  of  Louisiana  has 
properly  elevated  the  importance  of 
cultural  heritage.  The  people  of  Louisi- 
ana have  a  fundamental  right  to  pre- 
serve their  cultural  heritage.  Louisi- 
ana's State  Constitution  prohibits  dis- 
crimination on  the  basis  of  culture, 
and  recognizes  "the  right  of  people  to 
preserve,  foster,  and  promote  their  re- 
spective historic,  linguistic,  and  cul- 
tural origins."  I  strongly  support  this 
approach  and  present  it  here  today,  Mr. 
President,  for  consideration  in  the  U.S. 
Congress. 

America  leads  the  world  in  its  com- 
mitment to  the  principle  of  individual 
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freedoi  i.  Assuring  constitutional  pro- 
tectioq  of  opportunities  for  individual 
and  cultural  development 
futther  strengthen  our  adherence 
principle  of  individual  freedom. 
]  "resident,  to  the  extent  that  we 
potential  for  suppression  on 
ba^is  of  language  and  culture  we 
strengthen  America's  ability  to 
world  affairs.  Americans  of  Af- 
cjulture,  Chinese  culture,  French 
Italian  culture,  Korean  cul- 
Ihdian  culture,  German  culture, 
ALmerican  culture,  Japanese  cul- 
many  others,  are  vital  links 
understanding  and  ability  to 
^fectlvely  in  helping  to  resolve 
world  issues.  America's  cul- 
liversity.  Mr.  President,  is  a 
asset  undergirding  successful 
in  international  affairs, 
this  joint  resolution  to  my 
for  their  consideration,  and 
their  support.  Mr.  President, 
u|ianimous  consent  that  the  joint 
on  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
being  no  objection,  the  joint 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
as  follows: 
S.J.  Res.  249 
Resolvkd  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentati  ses  of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled  (two-thirds  of  each  House 
concurri  ig  therein).  That  the  following:  article 
is  prop(  sed  as  an  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitutio:  [  of  the  United  States,  which  shall  be 
valid  to  all  intents  and  purposes  as  part  of 
the  Con  ttitutlon  when  ratified  by  the  legis- 
latures if  three-fourths  of  the  several  States 
within  !  even  years  from  the  date  of  its  sub- 
mission py  the  Congress: 

"ARTICLE— 

•SEcrrtoN 


1.  The  right  of  the  people  to  pre- 

ftster,  and  promote  their  respective 

linguistic,  and  cultural  origins  shall 

rlolated.  No  person  shall  be  denied 

protection  of  the  laws  because  of 

>r  language. 

Section  2.  The  Congress  shall  have  the 

enforce,  by  appropriate  legislation. 

provisions  of  this  article.".* 


APDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.  709 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatch,  the 
name  )f  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Jl  FFORDS]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor  of  i  I.  709,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Inter- 
nal Rei  enue  Code  to  allow  a  deduction 
for  qua  ified  adoption  expenses,  and  for 
other  p|irposes. 

S.  1537 

At  tie  request  of  Mr.  Brown,  the 
name  (  f  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Cl  ANSTON]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor  of  >.  1537,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Na- 
tional Trails  System  Act  to  designate 
the  An:  erican  Discovery  Trail  for  study 
to  det€  rmine  the  feasibility  and  desir- 
ability of  its  designation  as  a  national 
trail 

S.  1755 

At  tile  request  of  Mr.  Bumpers,  the 
name  (  f  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts [:  dr.  Kerry]  was  added  as  a  co- 


sponsor  of  S.  1755,  a  bill  to  reform  the 
concessions  policies  of  the  National 
Park  Service,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  1851 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  ROCKEFELLER, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Conrad]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  1851,  a  bill  to  provide 
for  a  Management  Corps  that  would 
provide  the  expertise  of  United  States 
businesses  to  the  Republics  of  the  So- 
viet Union  and  the  Baltic  States. 

S.  1872 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bentsen,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Moynihan],  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Boren],  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Pressler], 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  INOUYE], 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Sanford],  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Graham],  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  Gorton],  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  DODD],  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Bingaman],  and 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Coats] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  1872,  a 
bill  to  provide  for  improvements  in  ac- 
cess and  affordability  of  health  insur- 
ance coverage  through  small  employer 
health  insurance  reform,  for  improve- 
ments in  the  portability  of  health  in- 
surance, and  for  health  care  cost  con- 
tainment, and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  2069 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Nickles,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Coats],  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mrs.  Kassebaum],  and  the  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  Seymour]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  2089,  a  bill  to 
repeal  exemptions  from  civil  rights  and 
labor  laws  for  Members  of  Congress. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  214 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  RiEGLE,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
McCain]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  214,  a  joint 
resolution  to  desigrnate  May  16,  1992,  as 
"National  Awareness  Week  for  Life- 
Saving  Techniques." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLLTION  222 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Daschle,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  DeConcini],  the  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  Cranston],  the  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  Seymour],  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dixon],  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Coch- 
ran], the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr. 
Reid],  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Packwood],  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  Stevens],  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  Dodd],  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Durenberger],  the 
Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Baucus], 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Lau- 
tenberg],  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Craig],  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Gore],  and  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana [Mr.  Burns]  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  222,  a 
joint  resolution  to  designate  1992  as  the 
"Year  of  Reconciliation  Between 
American  Indians  and  non- Indians.  " 


SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  228 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'AMATO,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Glenn],  and  the  Senator  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Hatch]  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  228,  a  joint 
resolution  to  designate  the  week  begin- 
ning February  23.  1992,  as  'National 
Manufacturing  Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  244 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Simpson,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
Akaka]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  244.  a  joint 
resolution  to  recognize  and  honor  the 
National  Conference  of  Commissioners 
on  Uniform  State  Laws  on  its  Centen- 
nial for  its  contribution  to  a  strong 
federal  system  of  government. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  249 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Levin],  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Kerry],  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Bradley],  and  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  HOL- 
LINGS]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Sen- 
ate Resolution  249,  a  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Senate  that 
the  United  States  should  seek  a  final 
and  conclusive  account  of  the  where- 
abouts and  definitive  fate  of  Raoul 
Wallenberg. 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED 


NATIONAL  ENERGY  SECURITY  ACT 


GORTON  AMENDMENT  NO.  1525 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.  GORTON  submitted  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  (S.  2166)  to  reduce  the 
Nations  dependence  on  imported  oil, 
to  provide  for  the  energy  security  of 
the  Nation,  and  for  other  purposes,  as 
follows: 

On  page  315,  line  13,  insert  ",  the  State  of 
Washington"  after  "California". 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 

COMMrrTEE  ON  ENERGY  AND  NATURAL 
RESOURCES 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  announce  for  my  col- 
leagues and  the  public  a  postponement 
pertaining  to  an  upcoming  hearing  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Nat- 
ural Resources. 

The  hearing  scheduled  on  Wednesday, 
February  5,  1992,  has  been  postponed 
indefinitely. 

The  purpose  of  the  hearing  was  to  re- 
ceive testimony  from  the  Department 
of  Energy  and  the  Federal  Energy  Reg- 
ulatory Commission  regarding  two  of 
the  Commission's  pending  natural  gas 
rulemakings:  First,  the  notice  of  pro- 
posed rulemaking  [NOPR]  regarding 
pipeline  service  obligations  in  docket 
No.    RM91-11-000,    the    so-called   Mega 


NOPR;  and,  second,  order  No.  555  con- 
cerning revisions  to  regulations  gov- 
erning authorizations  for  the  construc- 
tion of  natural  gas  pipeline  facilities. 

For  further  information,  please  con- 
tact Don  Santa  of  the  committee  staff 
at  202/224-4820. 

Mr.  President,  the  full  committee 
hearing  scheduled  on  Thursday,  Feb- 
ruary 6,  concerning  the  Hawaiian 
Homes  Commission  Act  has  been 
moved  from  SD-628  to  SH-216. 

For  further  information,  please  call 
Pat  Temple  at  4-4756. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


GUNSMOKE  '91 

•  Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  congratulate  the  mem- 
bers of  Luke  Air  Force  Reserve's  944th 
Tactical  Fighter  Group  in  Arizona,  for 
their  outstanding  performance  in 
"Gunsmoke  '91."  Many  refer  to  this 
event  as  the  Fighter  Olympics,  and  I 
am  proud  to  announce  that  in  these 
Olympics  the  men  and  women  of  the 
944th  placed  second  in  the  competition, 
scoring  8,415  points  out  of  a  possible 
8.800. 

Special  congratulations  go  to  1st  Lt. 
Scott  Wilkey  for  placing  the  best  F-16 
performance  among  the  five  other 
units,  and  taking  home  the  coveted 
Top  Gun  Award  in  the  F-16  category. 
Also  deserving  of  special  praise  are 
Maj.  Mike  Clemovitz,  and  S.  Sgt.  Jerry 
L.  Rose,  for  placing  first  in  high  alti- 
tude dive  bombing,  and  top  crew  chief 
respectively.  The  944th  TFW  also  won 
the  Best  Aircraft  Appearance  Award. 

Competitors  in  the  event  included 
representatives  from  the  Tactical  Air 
Command.  U.S.  Air  Force  in  Europe, 
Pacific  Air  Force,  Air  National  Guard, 
and  the  Air  Force  Reserve. 

I  ask  that  the  article  entitled,  "Gun- 
smoke  '91,  Reserve  Smokes  Competi- 
tion," from  the  December  1991  edition 
of  Citizen  Airman  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

Reserve  Smokes  Competition 
(By  TSgt.  Janie  C.  Blaney) 

The  Nevada  sun  at  Nellis  Air  Force  Base, 
Las  Vegas  beat  ruthlessly  down  on  the  heads 
and  shoulders  of  tight  knots  of  men  and 
women  gathered  around  the  monumental 
scoreboard.  Tension-riddled  groups  stood  si- 
lently as  officials  posted  the  final  results  of 
competition  scores.  More  than  a  week  of  in- 
tense flying,  maintenance,  and  weapons  load- 
ing was  over.  The  crowd  shuffled  and  waited 
impatiently. 

Then,  wordless  cheers  and  hoarse  screams 
from  the  winners  and  low  groans  from  losers 
rose  to  a  crescendo. 

Lt.  Col.  Roger  Disrud,  a  47-year-old  Air 
Force  Reservist  from  Richards-Gebaur  AFB. 
Mo.,  flying  the  A-10  had  won  the  coveted 
"Top  Gun"  trophy  for  Gunsmoke  '91  during 
the  Oct.  6-19  competition. 

Disrud,  442nd  Tactical  Fighter  Wing  pilot, 
who  flew  F-lOOs  during  Vietnam,  grabbed  the 
victory  by  racking  up  2,203  points  from  a 
possible  2,250  by  flying  his  tank  killer  low 


and  slow  and  coming  in  for  bullaeye  bombing 
accuracy. 

Lt.  Col.  Ronald  Ball,  an  A-IO  pilot  assigned 
to  the  175th  Air  National  Guard  TFW  from 
Maryland  garnered  2.202  points  and  1st  Lt. 
Scott  Wilkey,  representing  the  Reserve's 
944th  Tactical  Fighter  Group  at  Luke  AFB, 
Ariz.,  placed  third  flying  the  F-16  and  earn- 
ing 2.173  points.  Wilkey  recorded  the  best  F- 
16  performance  against  five  other  F-16  units 
to  take  Top  Gun  in  the  F-16  category  and 
placed  third  in  the  200-feet  level  bombing 
event.  His  team  mate,  Maj.  Mike  Clemovitz 
took  first  in  high  altitude  dive  bombing  and 
second  in  200-feet  level  dive  bombing. 

Maj.  Milt  Miller,  944th  team  captain,  took 
third  in  the  navigation/attack  category  and 
Maj.  Robert  Tarter.  442nd  TFW  was  first  in 
dive  bombing  and  strafing. 

In  Overall  competition,  the  175th  TFG 
Guard  unit  at  Baltimore,  Md..  placed  first 
scoring  8,524  points  from  a  possible  8.800,  fly- 
ing the  A-10  Thunderbolt  II.  Second  place 
was  grabbed  by  the  944th  TFG,  which  piled 
up  8,415  points,  and  third  went  to  the  388th 
Fighter  Wing  (active  duty)  at  Hill  AFB. 
Utah. 

The  Best  Maintenance  award  went  to  the 
121st  TFG.  Ohio  ANG.  operating  A-7s.  with 
the  944th  TFG  taking  second.  Third  place 
went  to  the  432nd  FW,  Misawa  AB.  Japan. 

Taking  home  the  Top  Crew  Chief  award 
was  S.  Sgt.  Jerry  L.  Rose.  F-16  crew  chief 
from  the  944th.  Luke  also  swept  the  Best  Air- 
craft Appearance  award. 

The  422nd  TFW  weapons  loading  team  did 
the  best  job  of  hanging  and  turning  bombs, 
earning  the  top  slot  in  the  Best  Weapons 
Loading  competition  with  2,990  points  from  a 
possible  3,000.  Myrtle  Beach's  354th  FW  took 
second  and  the  121  TFW  Guard  unit  from 
Kirtland  AFB,  N.M.,  went  home  with  third. 

Gunsmoke  '91.  the  "Fighter  Olympics," 
drew  units  from  Tactical  Air  Command,  U.S. 
Air  Forces  in  Europe,  Pacific  Air  Forces,  Air 
National  Guard  and  the  Air  Force  Reserve  to 
compete  against  each  other. 

The  biennial  event  started  off  with  a  bang 
when  all  the  teams  arrived  within  14  seconds 
of  their  scheduled  time  and  never  faltered.  A 
total  of  645  people  competed  in  events  rang- 
ing from  basic  weapons  delivery,  navigation/ 
attack,  dive  bombing  and  weapons  loading  to 
best  aircraft  appearance. 

The  awards  banquet  was  held  at  Caesars 
Palace's  Colosseum  Complex  to  help  cele- 
brate the  victorious  and  console  the  losers.* 


YUGOSLAVIA 


•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  on  No- 
vember 7.  1991.  Senator  PRESSLER  and  I 
introduced  legislation  calling  on  the 
President  to  grant  formal  diplomatic 
recognition  to  those  areas  of  Yugo- 
slavia that  have  made  a  formal  dec- 
laration of  independence.  The  events  of 
the  past  2  months  have  only  strength- 
ened my  conviction  that  it  is  time  for 
the  United  States  to  come  to  grips 
with  the  fact  that  no  group  in  Yugo- 
slavia is  willing  to  live  under  the 
thumb  of  Serbian  domination. 
Slobodan  Milosovic  has  pursued  a 
dream  of  a  greater  Serbia  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  lives  of  thousands  of  inno- 
cent civilians.  It  is  time  to  recognize  as 
independent  nations  Slovenia.  Croatia. 
Macedonia,  Bosnia-Hercegovina,  and 
Kosova.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join 
me  in  cosponsoring  this  legislation  in 


order  to  press  the  State  Department 
into  action,  and  also  to  lift  the  unfair 
nationwide.  United  States-imposed 
sanctions  against  the  individual  former 
Yugoslav  republics.  Sanctions  only 
harm  the  victimized  republics  like  Cro- 
atia, Slovenia,  Kosova,  Bosnia- 
Hercegovina,  and  Macedonia. 

In  addition,  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  call  to  my  colleagues'  attention 
the  unique  opportunity  the  Republic  of 
Macedonia  haJs  to  set  an  example  for 
the  multiethnic  states  of  Eastern  Eu- 
rope. Macedonia  has  a  large  Albanian 
minority.  As  it  constitutes  its  new  gov- 
ernment, it  has  the  opportunity  to 
demonstrate  that  democracy  can  work 
in  Eastern  Europe  by  respecting  the 
political  rights  of  its  large  Albanian 
minority.  After  my  meeting  yesterday 
with  Macedonian  President  Kiro 
Gligorov.  I  am  convinced  that  he  is 
corrmiitted  to  democracy  in  his  repub- 
lic. 

Such  an  action  will  establish  a  sound 
foundation  for  the  future  and  dem- 
onstrate to  the  newly  emerging  democ- 
racies in  Eastern  Europe  that 
multiethnic  democracies  can  work.* 


RALPH  DREES  NAMED  1991 
BUILDER  OF  THE  YEAR 

•  Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  today  as 
we  stand  in  this  Senate  Chamber  ad- 
dressing issues  of  concern  important  to 
each  of  us  and  the  States  we  represent, 
I  want  to  take  a  few  moments  to  com- 
mend fellow  Kentuckian,  Ralph  Drees. 

Known  to  take  raw  pieces  of  land 
throughout  the  northern  Kentucky  and 
Cincinnati  region  and  develop  it,  he 
has  been  named  "1991  Builder  of  the 
Year"  by  Professional  Builder  & 
Remodeler. 

This  award  dates  back  to  1966  and  has 
since  recognized  annually  the  achieve- 
ments of  one  builder  nationwide.  The 
Builder  of  the  Year  Award  searches  out 
a  company  or  individual  that  delivers 
the  right  product  for  the  right  price; 
one  that  maintains  its  profitability 
and  growth. 

Although  the  award  is  26  years  old, 
1991  marks  only  the  25th  time  it  has 
been  given.  No  award  was  given  back  in 
1982  due  to  an  exceptionally  bad  year 
for  the  industry. 

It  is  this  that  makes  Drees  outshine 
others  by  a  long  shot.  It  says  a  lot  that 
this  award  was  given  in  1991 — a  year 
when  the  recession  was  as  bad  if  not 
worse  than  in  1982. 

His  record  of  community  service  is 
long,  going  back  to  the  1960's  when 
every  morning  children  who  lived  In 
the  undeveloped  area  on  the  south  side 
of  Erlanger,  KY,  would  board  Drees' 
Volkswagen  bus  for  their  ride  to  school 
and  board  it  again  afterwards  for  their 
ride  back  home.  Without  Drees,  the 
children  would  have  had  to  walk  to 
school  since  no  busing  system  had  been 
established. 

This  once  undeveloped  area  of  Er- 
langer soon  became  a  community  all 
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Drees  Installed  the  sewer  and 
ines,  he  built  the  streets  and  the 
And  until  a  busing  system  was 
completely,  he  continued, 
rears,   to  transport  children  to 
as  another  incentive   for  pro- 
home  buyers  to  settle  in  his 
ieveloped  subdivision, 
is  typical  of  Mr.  Drees— a  man 
tijne  and  again  has  made  the  com- 
and  its  needs  his  first  priority, 
no  wonder  that  Drees  is  com- 
referred  to  as  the  "Good  Neigh- 
"  He  has  made  himself  a 
a  builder  who  focuses  on 
the  type  of  homes  that  fits  the 
needs, 
slcarted  as  a  single  family  home 
developing  five  houses  a  year, 
grown  into  a  community  devel- 
homes,   apartments,  attached 
office  buildings,  and  com- 
centers  in  the  northern  Ken- 
and    greater    Cincinnati    areas, 
mist  recently,  Dallas,  TX. 
apqlaud  Ralph  Drees  in  his  extreme 
and  accomplishments.  It  seems 
whenever  he  reaches  a  peak  in  his 
successful   career,   he   does 
He  finds  yet  another  pinnacle 
mounts  that  as  well.» 
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MICHIGAN'S  1991  TREE  FARMERS 
OF  THE  YEAR 

Mr.  jLEVIN.  Mr.  President,  on  De- 
cembe  3,  1991,  the  American  Tree 
Farm  System  recognized  Cliff  and  Lu- 
cille CJearhart  as  Michigan's  1991  Tree 
of  the  Year.  This  award  was 
to  the  Gearhart's  for  out- 
woodland  management,  some- 
they  have  been  practicing  for 
years. 

Jearharts  of  Wolverine,  MI,  have 

and  operated  North  Star  Trees, 

Ince  the  early  1940's  and  have 

Enrolled  in  the  Tree  Farm  Pro- 

Jnce  1989.  North  Star  Trees,  Inc.. 

in     northern     Michigan, 

ng    over    1,800    acres    across    3 


l0(  ated 


Gearharts  are  primarily  Christ- 

.lee  growers;  however,  they  have 

recognized  for  their  expertise  in 

harvesting  timber  and  growing  seed- 


a:id 


susiness  is  operated  by  Cliff  and 

their  daughter  Jean,  their  sons 

Dave,  and  their  daughters-in- 

and    Becky.    During    the 

season  their  grand-children 

involved.  The  company  em- 

ibout  25  others  during  the  peak 

months. 

Star  Trees  was  chosen  from 
han  2,000  tree  farms  throughout 
The  Gearharts  are  now  con- 
for  the  National  Trpe  Farmers 
iTear  Award  for  1991. 
CJearharts'  outstanding  commit- 
to   good  forest  management  is 
recognized  by  this  award.  In 
of  Cliff  Gearhart,  the  "tree 
contributes  much  to  the  needs 
Earth." 


I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  congratulate  the  Gearharts  and  wish 
them  many  more  successful  years  of 
tree  farming.* 


AMERICA'S  BALANCE  OF  TRADE 
WITH  JAPAN 

•  Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
concerned  about  America's  balance  of 
trade  with  Japan.  The  United  States- 
Japanese  trade  relationship  is  a  very 
important  issue  for  our  country.  My 
home  State  of  Wisconsin  has  a  lot  at 
stake. 

The  question  of  free  and  fair  trade 
with  Japan  is  a  contentious  one.  I  have 
been  fighting  to  break  down  Japan's 
unfair  trade  barriers  to  United  States 
products  in  a  way  that  doesn't  hurt 
American  workers,  while  working  to 
improve  the  competitiveness  of  our  in- 
dustries at  home. 

One  of  the  defining  issues  for  the 
United  States-Japanese  trade  relation- 
ship is  auto  part  sourcing.  The  Japa- 
nese use  what  is  called  the  Keiretsu 
system  of  formal  and  informal  net- 
works between  Japanese  suppliers  and 
manufacturers  to  exclude  American 
companies. 

I  believe  it's  time  for  Congress  to  get 
involved.  This  is  why  I  have  decided  to 
cosponsor  S.  1850,  a  bill  to  reauthorize 
Super  301.  This  law  was  used  effectively 
from  1988-90  to  help  break  down  unfair 
foreign  trade  barriers.  It's  authoriza- 
tion was  allowed  to  lapse,  and  I  think 
it  is  time  now  to  bring  it  back. 

However,  there  are  things  we  can  do 
at  home  to  help  our  situation.  I  believe 
the  United  States  can  increase  its  ex- 
ports by  doing  away  with  our  own  Gov- 
ernment's policies  of  high  taxation  and 
overregulation.  More  incentives  are 
necessary  to  encourage  the  growth  and 
expansion  needed  to  provide  new  jobs 
in  all  parts  of  the  country,  including 
my  home  State  of  Wisconsin. 

The  plan  I  recently  proposed,  the 
Economic  Growth  and  Tax  Freedom 
Act  which  calls  for  a  cut  in  the  capital 
gains  tax.  among  other  progrowth  ini- 
tiatives, would  accomplish  the  goals  of 
creating  more  jobs  and  increasing  our 
Nation's  exports. 

The  United  States  can  compete,  and 
is  matching  up  well  against  other  na- 
tions, but  that  is  no  excuse  for  our  ac- 
cepting unfair  burdens  at  home.  We 
need  to  eliminate  many  of  the  formal 
and  informal  hurdles  that  stand  in  the 
way  of  our  products.  The  bill  S.  1850 
will  help  us  do  just  that.« 


ANOTHER  PLAYGROUND  SHOOTING 

TRAGEDY 
•  Mr.  MO"XTJIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  relate  to  my  colleagues,  with 
sadness,  the  most  recent  incident  of 
children  shooting  children.  Last  Fri- 
day's New  York  Times  reports  that  2 
children  were  shot  yesterday  by  a  teen- 
ager in  a  Brooklyn,  NY,  school  play- 
ground. 


The  2  playmates,  one  11  and  the  other 
13,  had  just  left  the  swings  to  watch  an 
argument  that  had  broken  out.  One  16- 
year-old  involved  in  the  quarrel  pulled 
out  a  handgun  and  fired  two  shots,  hit- 
ting the  young  bystanders.  The  hos- 
pital now  lists  them  in  stable  condi- 
tion. 

Almost  as  tragic  as  the  shooting  was 
the  reaction  of  the  children  who  wit- 
nessed it.  According  to  newspaper  ac- 
counts, few  of  them  seemed  surprised  it 
occurred.  One  13-year-old  boy  promised 
vengeance  if  he  were  shot.  Another 
said,  "I  didn't  even  run.  I'm  too  used  to 
it  now."  He  also  speculated  that  it  was 
a  .25  caliber  gun  that  was  used.  The  po- 
lice have  a  suspect,  and  are  currently 
attempting  to  apprehend  him. 

Last  year,  and  the  year  before  that, 
there  was  an  astonishing  spate  of 
shootings  by  children  against  children, 
and  drive-by  incidents  in  which  by- 
standers were  shot.  This  is  an  inauspi- 
cious start  for  1992. 

New  York  has  some  of  the  most 
stringent  gun  control  laws  in  the  coun- 
try, yet  the  violent  crime  rate  contin- 
ues to  rise.  Although  I  support  these 
laws,  and  am  a  cosponsor  of  the  Brady 
bill,  policymakers  ought  look  to  par- 
allel alternatives  as  well.  I  believe  one 
solution  may  be  the  control  of  ammu- 
nition. After  all,  guns  do  not  kill  peo- 
ple— bullets  do. 

On  the  first  day  of  this  Congress,  I  in- 
troduced S.  51,  a  bill  to  ban  the  impor- 
tation, manufacture  and  transfer  of  .25 
and  .32  caliber  and  9  millimeter  ammu- 
nition. I  applaud  the  efforts  of  Com- 
missioner Lee  Brown  and  the  New  York 
City  Police  to  control  crime,  but  it  is 
time  we  help  them  with  new  legislative 
answers. 

I  encourage  my  colleagues  to  cospon- 
sor S.  51,  and  ask  that  the  full  text  of 
the  New  York  Times  article  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Jan.  31,  1992] 

Wild  Shots  Hrr  2  Children  In  a  Brooklyn 

Playground 

(By  James  Bennet) 

Two  children  were  wounded  outside  their 
Brooklyn  school  yesterday  morning-  when 
another  youth  involved  in  a  dispute  pulled 
out  a  gun  and  fired  two  wild  shots  across  a 
crowded  playground,  the  police  said. 

The  shooting  was  the  latest  in  a  series  of 
recent  violent  incidents  in  and  around  New 
York  City  schools.  Last  week  in  Brooklyn,  a 
student  shot  a  police  officer  outside  Junior 
High  School  324  in  Bedford-Stuyvesant,  and 
three  students  were  stabbed  by  a  youth  as 
they  left  Thomas  Jefferson  High  School  in 
East  New  York. 

On  the  playground  adjacent  to  the  school 
where  yesterday's  shooting  took  place.  Inter- 
mediate School  49  in  Williamsburg,  many 
students  did  not  seem  surprised  or  frightened 
by  the  violence.  "I'm  not  scared,"  said 
Clebert  Yarde,  13,  a  seventh  grader.  "If  they 
shoot  me  and  I  know  the  guy  who  did  it,  I'll 
shoot  him  back." 

TAKEN  to  hospital 

In  yesterday's  shooting,  an  11-year-year- 
old  boy  was  hit  in  the  ankle  and  a  13-year- 


old  boy  was  nicked  in  the  knee.  Both  youths, 
whose  identities  were  being  withheld  by  the 
police  because  of  their  ages,  were  taken  to 
Woodhull  Hospitol,  where  they  were  listed  in 
stable  condition.  The  police  were  searching 
for  a  16-year-old  youth  who  probably  also  at- 
tends the  same  intermediate  school,  said 
Lieut.  Ronald  Peragine  of  the  90th  Precinct. 

The  police  and  witnesses  said  the  shooting 
arose  from  a  student  fight  outside  the  school 
the  day  before.  Schoolchildren  said  the  fight 
began  after  on  student  stole  another's  hat, 
but  the  police  said  it  was  caused  by  some- 
thing even  more  minor. 

"One  bumped  into  another,  and  typical 
children,  you  want  to  do  something  about 
it,"  Lieutenant  Peragine  said.  "The  Hispanic 
Youth  pulled  out  a  knife  and  slashed  at  the 
other. boy."  That  boy  and  his  friends  then 
chased  after  the  child  with  the  knife,  the 
lieutenant  said. 

Yesterday,  he  said,  a  friend  of  the  youth 
with  the  knife  brought  a  handgun  to  school, 
apparently  to  back  him  up  should  there  be 
more  trouble. 

The  police  said  they  did  not  know  why  the 
youth  started  firing  just  after  9  A.M.  as  doz- 
ens of  students,  waiting  for  the  doors  to 
open,  played  on  swings  in  the  Thelma  Mar- 
tinez Playground,  near  the  intersection  of 
Graham  Avenue  and  Scholes  Street.  But  wit- 
nesses said  the  youth  fired  because  he  was 
being  threatened. 

"A  lot  of  people  were  running  at  him  and 
he  just  pulled  out  a  gun  and  shot,"  said  Ali 
Kettries.  13,  an  eighth  grader.  "They  wanted 
to  beat  him  up.  He  just  shot  and  wounded  an 
innocent  kid  who  was  running  toward  him." 

One  of  the  wounded  children  dropped  to  the 
asphalt.  "I  saw  him  on  the  floor,  holding  his 
knee  real  tight,"  said  Gina  Yournet.  12,  a 
seventh  grader.  "He  was  crying  and  scream- 
ing." Like  the  other  children,  she  said,  she 
ducked  and  fled  south  down  Graham  Avenue. 
The  other  wounded  student,  witnesses  said, 
was  still  able  to  run. 
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Police  Commissioner  Lee  P.  Brown  de- 
nounced the  shooting  yesterday,  linking  it 
to  the  easy  availability  of  handguns  and  in- 
creasing tolerance  of  violence  among  chil- 
dren and  the  public.  "The  fact  that  a  teen- 
ager would  shoot  somebody  shows  a  dis- 
respect for  life  to  begin  with,"  he  said,  add- 
ing that  "what  we  have  to  do  as  a  society  is 
make  sure  we  do  not  have  a  tolerance  level 
for  violence." 

But  the  reaction  from  the  children,  who 
had  a  half-day  in  school  yesterday  because 
they  were  taking  midterm  examinations, 
was  not  as  strong.  They  said  their  teachers 
did  not  discuss  the  incident,  and  many  of  the 
students  seemed  to  shrug  it  of 
'I  didn't  even  run' 

Tyrone  Cocks,  13,  an  eighth  grader,  said 
gunplay  was  common  near  his  home  in  the 
Marcy  Housing  Project.  "I  didn't  even  run." 
he  said.  "I'm  too  used  to  it  now."  Asked 
whether  a  handgun  had  been  used  in  the 
shooting,  he  rattled  off  the  calibers  of  dif- 
ferent firearms.  "It  was  like  a  two-five  or  a 
thirty-eight,"  he  said. 

Lieutenant  Peragine  said  he  planned  to 
station  a  uniformed  officer  outside  the 
school  to  prevent  more  violence.  "We  want 
to  nip  this  in  the  bud,"  he  said.» 


MEASURES     INDEFINITELY     POST- 
PONED—S.       160       AND       SENATE 
JOINT  RESOLUTION  175 
Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  Calendar  Nos. 

12  and  185  be  indefinitely  postponed. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 

objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDERS  FOR  TOMORROW 
Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 


ate completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  recess  until  9:10  a.m.  on  Tues- 
day, February  4;  that  following  the 
prayer,  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings 
be  deemed  approved  to  date;  that  the 
time  for  the  two  leaders  be  reserved  for 
their  use  later  in  the  day;  and  that 
there  then  be  a  period  for  morning 
business,  not  to  extend  beyond  9:30 
a.m.,  with  Senators  permitted  to  speak 
therein,  with  Senator  Simpson  recog- 
nized for  up  to  5  minutes  and  Senator 
Wellstone  for  up  to  10  minutes;  that 
the  time  from  9:30  a.m.  until  10  a.m.  be 
for  debate  on  the  motion  to  invoke  clo- 
ture on  the  motion  to  proceed  to 
S.  166,  with  the  time  equally  divided 
and  controlled  between  Senators  John- 
ston and  Wallop;  and  that  on  Tues- 
day, the  Senate  stand  in  recess  from 
12:30  p.m.  until  2:15  p.m.  in  order  to  ac- 
commodate the  respective  party  con- 
ferences. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS  UNTIL  TOMORROW  AT  9:10 
A.M. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  if 
there  is  no  further  business  to  come  be- 
fore the  Senate  today  and  no  other 
Senators  seeking  recognition,  I  now 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate stand  in  recess  as  previously  or- 
dered. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate, 
at  5:40  p.m.,  recessed  until  Tuesday, 
February  4,  1992,  at  9:10  a.m. 
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A  TRIBUTE  TO  DEREK  PRATT,  THE 
PRA'  T  FAMILY'S  NEWEST 

EAG]  .E  SCOUT 


Ms. 
pleased 


When 
Scout 
traditicfi 
brother 


\  ON.  DIANA  ROSLEHTMN 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  T  IE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  February  3, 1992 
fIgS-LEHTINEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
to  recognize  today  my  constituent, 
Derek  rtatt,  who  was  recently  featured  in  the 
Miami  H  Brakj  for  becoming  the  third  person  in 
his  famtl  /  to  tjecome  an  Eagle  Scout.  The  1 7- 
year-old  Braddock  High  School  senior  contin- 
ued a  Ijmily  tradition  by  achieving  the  Boy 
Scouts  I  if  America's  highest  honor.  His  broth- 
er, Justn,  became  an  Eagle  Scout  in  1985, 
and  his  ather  won  this  rank  in  1 956.  The  arti- 
cle "Ea  |le  Scout  Follows  Family  Footsteps" 
by  Mam  ly  Garcia  reports  on  his  achievement: 
Derek  Pratt.  17.  was  pinned  an  Eagle 
(|n  Saturday,  he  continued  a  family 
dating  back  to  1956.  His  older 
Justin,  and  their  father.  Buck,  have 
also  received  scouting's  highest  honor. 

■It  w  LS  a  bit  of  a  challenge, "  Derek  said 
al)out  r  lalntalnlng  the  family  tradition.  'I 
really  li  ok  up  to  both  of  them." 

Derei  became  the  first  memt>er  from  the 
Metro-I  ade  Fire  Department  Explorer  Post 
1403  to  become  an  Eagle.  The  post  provides 
leaders!  ip  skills,  emergency  first-aid  and 
firefigh  ing  training  for  young  men  and 
women  between  14  and  21.  Derek  is  post 
treasur  r. 

"This  was  the  topper  of  all  pay  days,"  said 
Buck  P  att.  49,  an  Eagle  Scout  since  1956  and 
a  lieutt  nant  and  instructor  with  the  fire  de- 
partme  it.  "It's  a  tough  nut  to  crack." 

Bob  :  loyd,  district  director  for  the  Boy 
Scouts  igreed;  "It's  very  unusual  for  fathers 
and  son  !  to  both  become  Eagle  Scouts." 

Justi:  I  Pratt,  21,  has  been  an  E^gle  Scout 
since  li  iS. 

Fire  ( ihief  Gene  Perry  awarded  the  rank  to 
Derek  (  uring  a  ceremony  at  the  Miami  Elks 
Lodge  n  Kendall.  Derek,  a  member  of  the 
first  s(  nior  class  at  G.  Holmes  Braddock 
High  S  ;hool,  also  received  letters  of  com- 
mendat  Ion  from  Gov.  Lawton  Chiles  and 
Preside  at  Bush. 

Derel  said  the  award  is  the  climax  of  years 
of  hard  work.  He  got  his  first  merit  badge  six 
years  (  go  for  first  aid.  Twenty-five  merit 
badges  later,  he  applied  for  scouting's  high- 
est hon  }r. 

For  1  Is  Eagle  Scout  project.  Derek  orga- 
nized c  instruction  of  an  aquaculture  center 
at  the  South  Campus  of  Miami-Dade  Com- 
munitj  College.  The  center  contains  three 
fish  ta  iks  that  will  help  students  study  ex- 
otic fis  1. 

He  tl  en  passed  an  extensive  interview  with 
the  Ea.{  le  Review  Board. 

The  lew  Eagle  Scout  wants  to  be  a  fire- 
fighter paramedic  and  nurse.  He  plans  to  at- 
tend fl:  e  college  in  Ocala  in  August. 

Brad  Havrilla,  a  Palm  Beach  firefighter 
and  th  s  post's  adviser,  said  Derek  will  also 
succeei  at  fire  college.  "If  I  had  to  choose 
someoi  e  I  wanted  for  the  fire  service,  Derek 
would  leflnitely  be  one  of  them." 


UMI 


I  am  pleased  to  pay  tribute  to  Derek  Pratt 
by  reprinting  this  artk;le  from  the  Miami  Her- 
aW.  His  story  shows  how  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America  and  a  good  family  have  helped  many 
young  Americans  develop  character  and  lead- 
ership skills  which  will  greatly  benefit  our  com- 
munity and  nation. 


THE  36TH,  "TEXAS"  DIVISION,  A 
PROUD  HISTORY 


HON.  GUY  VANDER  JAGT 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  3, 1992 
Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  coming  year,  some  52  years  after  its  first 
components  were  transferred  from  the  Texas 
National  Guard  and  mobilized  into  the  36th  In- 
fantry Division,  former  members  of  that  proud 
fighting  unit  will  formally  establish  a  museum 
memorializing  its  history  in  Brownswood,  TX. 
Fittingly,  for  the  members  of  this  unit  who 
went  off  to  war  to  win  the  peace,  the  town  of 
Brownswood  has  donated  their  train  depot  for 
the  museum. 

As  a  National  Guard  unit  mobilized  for  duty, 
the  36th  pwoudly  wears  its  patch  of  a  "T"  on 
the  arrowhead  herakj  celebrating  its  Texas  ori- 
gins. We  are  proud  to  have  folks  in  our  home 
State  of  Michigan  who  have  served  valiantly 
with  the  36th  and  who  share  in  the  desire  to 
honor  those  who  txjre  the  burden  of  Wortd 
War  II.  It  is  especially  fitting  that  this  museum 
be  established  as  we  look  forward  to  the  50th 
anniversary  of  the  end  of  that  great  conflict, 
and  we  look  back  at  the  last  year,  when  we 
might  say  that  the  peace  has  finally  taken 
hold. 

It  is  my  pleasure  to  bring  to  my  colleagues' 
attention  the  proud  history  of  the  36th  Division, 
and  to  particulariy  recognize  Mr.  Frederick 
Ewald,  now  of  Muskegon,  Ml,  in  Michigan's 
Ninth  Congressional  District,  who  served  faith- 
fully arxj  who  proudly  seeks  to  assure  that  the 
contributions  and  sacrifices  of  the  soldiers  of 
the  36th  are  memorialized  for  history.  A  brief 
narrative  of  the  36th  is  offered  herewith,  and 
the  thanks  of  a  nation  grateful  for  the  contribu- 
tions of  all  who  served  in  the  "Texas"  Division 
arxl  who  proudly  cherish  the  "T"  patch  of 
honor: 

A  History  of  the  36th  Division 
(Compiled  by  the  36th  Division  Pictorial  His- 
tory Team:  Editor.  Staff  Sergeant  Richard 
A.  Huff;  Associates,  Corporal  Robert  Sieger 
and  Sergeant  Howard  Jones;  Supervising 
Officer,  Captain  Sumner  S.  Wilson.) 
The  war  had  ended.  So  had  the  career  of  a 
military  intellectual  who  had  chosen  it  as  a 
lifetime   profession.    Field   Marshall   Albert 
Kesselring,  the  ace  defensive  specialist  and  a 
connoisseur      of     matters      soldierly,      sat 
hunched  up  on  the  corner  of  his  cot,  brooding 
in  retrospect,  and  puffing  on  the  last  quarter 
of  a  bungled  cigarette. 


"Tell  me.  Field  Marshall,"  persuaded  Sey- 
mour Korman,  Chicago  Tribune  war  cor- 
respondent, "what  do  you  consider  the  finest 
American  Division  to  have  opposed  you?" 

Without  looking  up  and  without  a  mo- 
ment's hesitation,  Kesseliing  sputtered, 
"Your  3rd  and  36th  Infantry  Divisions.  I've 
been  continually  amazed  by  their  audacity, 
at  their  long  flanking  tactics  and  the  way 
they  turned  up  in  so  many  different  places. 
I've  had  to  pit  my  best  troops  against  them." 
Even  without  tribute  from  captured  enemy 
generals  the  "Texas"  Division  stands  out  as 
one  of  the  truly  veteran  divisions  of  the  Sec- 
ond World  War.  Girded  with  a  spirit  borne  of 
fierce  pride,  the  36th  made  two  amphibious 
assaults,  at  Salerno  and  on  the  Riviera,  and 
saw  intense  action  in  four  countries:  Italy, 
France,  Germany,  and  Austria  during  366 
days  of  combat  operations. 

Originally  composed  of  Texas  National 
Guardsmen,  the  36th  was  mobilized  into  the 
Army  of  the  United  States  on  November  25, 
1940,  at  Camp  Bowie,  Texas.  Although  Selec- 
tive Service  trainees  later  filled  the  Division 
to  combat  strength  and  reinforcements  from 
all  over  the  Nation  gave  it  an  AU-American 
flavor,  the  citizens  of  Texas  still  regarded  it 
as  their  own. 

Prior  to  Pearl  Harbor  the  Division  was 
triangularized  from  four  to  three  infantry 
regiments.  With  the  advent  of  war.  elements 
of  the  old  131st  Field  Artillery  Regiment 
were  sent  to  the  Pacific  and  caught  in  the 
Japanese  drive  through  Java  early  In  1942. 
(Survivors  of  the  battalion,  lost  throughout 
the  war.  returned  to  the  United  States  in  Oc- 
tober, 1945. ) 

In  the  formative  years  following,  men  of 
the  Division  bore  the  distaste  of  early  army 
shortages,  transformed  a  fledgling  muddy 
camp  Into  habitable  quarters,  "fought"  with 
General  Walter  Kreuger's  Third  Army  in  the 
swamplands  of  Louisiana.  It  moved  overland 
to  sandy  Camp  Blandlng.  Florida,  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1942,  and  there  was  primed  for  an 
early  overseas  shipment.  But  orders  changed, 
and  so  did  the  Division  as  cadres  departed 
and  recruits  were  added.  After  extensive  ma- 
neuvers in  the  warm  Carolinas  during  the 
summer,  the  36th  moved  to  a  Yankee  station 
on  Cape  Cod,  Camp  Edwards,  Massachusetts. 
Here,  living  in  tent  cities.  Division  men 
practiced  the  then  new  art  of  amphibious  op- 
erations, launched  a  mock  invasion  on  Mar- 
tha's Vineyard  in  late  October.  It  was  cold- 
tested  at  twenty  degrees  below  zero  in  a 
blustery  winter  on  the  Cape.  Parts  of  the  Di- 
vision engaged  in  a  final,  quick  mountain 
maneuver  at  Piney  River,  Virginia,  in 
March.  Then  on  April  2,  1943,  having  come 
together  from  staging  areas  at  Camp  Ed- 
wards and  Fort  Dix,  New  Jersey,  a  solemn 
36th  sailed  out  from  the  New  York  Port  of 
Embarkation  and  by  fast  convoy  arrived  at 
Oran,  Algeria,  eleven  days  later. 

North  African  spring  flowers  and  green  val- 
leys surprised  T-Patchers  when  the  '40  and 
8"s  carried  them  one  hundred  miles  inland  to 
a  training  ground  at  Magenta.  Until  Rom- 
mel's Afrika  Corps  was  decisively  whipped  at 
Tunis  and  Bizerte,  the  Division  was  held  in 
combat  reserve.  Then,  in  a  political  move  to 
avert  Spanish  or  German  designs  on  French 
Morocco,  the  141st  and  143rd  Regiments,  DI- 


•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  a  Member  of  the  Senate  on  the  floor. 
Matter  set  in  this  typeface  indicates  words  inserted  or  appended,  rather  than  spoken,  by  a  Member  of  the  House  on  the  floor. 


vision  Headquarters  and  Special  Troops 
shuttled  westward  five  hundred  miles  to 
spend  a  leisurely  summer  In  the  cork  forests 
near  Rabat  and  Casablanca.  The  142nd  went 
to  Tlemcer,  In  Algeria,  and  patrolled  a  wide 
area  in  search  of  stray  Germans  thought  to 
be  heading  for  the  Spanish  border  from  Tuni- 
sia, "captured"  one  prisoner  in  one  month. 

The  Division  formed  the  backbone  of  the 
newly  organized  Fifth  Army.  Serving  as 
school-troops  at  the  Army's  Invasion  Train- 
ing Center  on  the  Mediterranean  at  Arzew,  it 
put  through  the  paces  the  veteran  1st  and 
green  45th  Divisions  before  these  shipped  on 
the  Sicily  Invasion.  Then  the  36th's  own  time 
came  at  Salerno,  September  9,  when  all  that 
the  long  months  of  training  had  prepared 
them  for  paid  dividends  as  an  unyielding  36th 
clung  to  the  threatened  beachhead. 

In  so  doing  the  36th  was  justifying  its 
proud  heritage.  Its  history  was  one  that 
dated  back  to  1835  and  the  Alamo  when  the 
141st  was  born  during  the  whirlwind  of  the 
Texas  Revolution.  In  World  War  I  the  36th 
"Lone  Star"  Division  served  in  the  Cham- 
pagne sector  during  the  Meuse-Argonne  of- 
fensive, spent  23  days  in  active  sectors,  cap- 
tured 813  men,  9  artillery  pieces  and  294  ma- 
chine guns.  Its  record  less  brilliant  than  that 
of  its  1943-45  counter-part,  the  1918  36th 
fought  in  the  same  glorious  tradition  legend- 
ary with  fighting  men  of  Texas. 

In  World  War  II,  in  nineteen  months  of 
comt>at,  in  five  major  campaigns,  and  in  two 
amphibious  assaults,  the  36th  Infantry  Divi- 
sion had  expended  the  maximum  in  heroism 
and  hardship.  The  36th  is  proud  of  its  175,806 
enemy  soldiers  captured,  its  15  Congressional 
Medals  of  Honor,  its  10  Presidential  Unit  Ci- 
tations, and  numerous  other  battle  awards. 
At  the  same  time  its  casualty  list,  third 
highest  of  any  American  division,  numtwred 
27,343,  of  whom  3,974  were  killed,  19,052 
wounded,  and  4,317  missing  in  action. 

The  36th  had  had  a  tough  time  of  It,  but 
they  had  given  more  than  they  had  taken. 


THESE  TAX  CUTS  STUNT  GROWTH 


HON.  DONALD  J.  PEASE 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  3, 1992 

Mr.  PEASE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  New  York 
Times  recently  ran  an  editorial  decrying  the 
tax  proposals  that  the  President  planned  to, 
and  in  fact  did,  offer  in  his  State  of  the  Union 
Address.  The  editorial  points  out  the  wrong- 
headedness  of  the  approach  the  President 
has  taken  to  address  our  economic  problems. 

I  comnwnd  this  editorial  to  my  colleagues. 
These  Tax  Cuts  Stunt  Growth 

To  judge  by  advance  leaks  to  reporters,  the 
"growth"  tax  cuts  that  President  Bush  will 
announce  in  his  State  of  the  Union  address 
tonight  and  his  budget  tomorrow  will  pro- 
mote precious  little  growth.  Taken  individ- 
ually, they  range  from  inconsequential  to  de- 
structive. Taken  together,  they  would  put 
billions  into  undeserving  pockets — and  wreck 
the  tax  code. 

Economic  recovery  cannot  be  bought  with 
a  mishmash  of  political  handouts.  What  the 
economy  does  need  is  a  swift  kick,  most  eas- 
ily delivered  by  a  temporary  tax  cut  that 
doesn't  drain  away  revenues  once  the  econ- 
omy recovers.  For  the  long  term,  the  econ- 
omy needs  a  tax  code  that  favors  saving  over 
consumption.  Perhaps  there's  more  to  the 
Bush  plan  than  has  been  leaked,  but  other- 
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wise,  it  won't  do  much  to  hasten  recovery  or 
reform. 

Mr.  Bush  reportedly  plans  to  propose  tax 
breaks  for  middle-class  families,  capital 
gains,  corporate  investment,  first-time  home 
buyers  and  retirement  savings.  Most  of  these 
ideas  fail  on  the  merits.  In  combination, 
they're  worse. 

Middle-Class  Relief.  The  President  wants 
to  increase  personal  exemptions,  perhaps 
targeted  to  children.  This  idea  is  triply 
flawed: 

The  tax  cuts  would  be  permanent,  robbing 
Congress  of  revenues  desperately  needed  for 
Infrastructure,  children  and  research. 

Higher  exemptions  are  unfair  because  they 
would  be  worth  twice  as  much  to  richer  fam- 
ilies than  to  families  in  lower  tax  brackets. 

The  proposal  is  mistargeted.  Middle-class 
families  are  suffering  because  their  wages 
haven't  been  rising,  not  because  their  taxes 
have  l)een  rising.  Sluggish  wages  are  a  prob- 
lem of  productivity  that  can  only  be  solved 
by  more  investment. 

What  kind  of  growth  can  be  expected  from 
a  plan  that  has  so  much  wrong  with  it? 

Retirement  subsidies.  Mr.  Bush  wants  to 
go  give  rich  families  a  tax  break  on  retire- 
ment savings  already  available  to  low-in- 
come families.  Properly  targeted,  and  fi- 
nanced, subsidies  for  savings  might  be  good 
policy.  But  Mr.  Bush's  idea  is  a  gimmick, 
rigged  to  produce  a  deceptive  bulge  In  reve- 
nues in  the  short  run — while  creating  a  huge 
budget  hemorrhage  in  5  or  10  years. 

At  that  point.  Congress  will  have  to  cut 
back  public  programs,  including  investment. 

Real  Estate  Giveaways.  Apparently  Mr. 
Bush  believes  America  can  reclaim  its  tech- 
nological lead  by  building  housing.  He  pro- 
poses to  bring  back  wasteful  tax  shelters  for 
investors  in  real  estate,  the  most  tax-sub- 
sldlzed  industry.  He's  also  expected  to  pro- 
pose a  subsidy  for  first-time  home  buyers. 
When  economists  say  the  U.S.  needs  more  in- 
vestment, they  mean  in  education,  tele- 
communications, research.  Not  houses. 

Corporate  Investment.  Here,  finally,  Mr. 
Bush  seems  to  be  on  track.  Higher  subsidies 
for  corporate  investments  could  promote 
growth.  But  even  here  there's  a  catch. 

He's  also  reportedly  going  to  propose  new 
subsidies  for  saving.  Putting  both  ideas  to- 
gether, the  President  apparently  wants  cor- 
porations to  Iwrrow  money  from  tax-sub- 
sidized retirement  funds  in  order  to  make 
tax-subsidized  investments.  That's  a  double 
subsidy,  which  could  well  encourage  corpora- 
tions to  buy  $100  machines  that  produce  only 
$90  worth  of  output. 

The  error  of  simultaneously  subsidizing 
savings  and  investment  dramatizes  the  folly 
of  piecemeal  tax  reform.  That's  why  Mr. 
Bush  would  do  better  by  pledging  temporary 
tax  cuts  tonight  and  calling  for  an  expert 
commission  on  long-term  tax  reform  to  re- 
port back  to  Congress  after  the  Noveml)er 
election. 

Mr.  Bush  is  likely  to  propose  more  than 
this  list  of  misconceived  tax  cuts  tonight,  if 
only  to  rehearse  his  ill-advised  capital  gains 
cut.  But  unless  there  are  some  notable  sur- 
prises, the  tax  package  in  his  larger  program 
looks  perverse:  In  the  name  of  growth,  it 
would  stunt  growth. 
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ENGLISH  AS  THE  OFFICIAL 
LANGUAGE  OF  MISSOURI 


HON.  BOl  EMERSON 

OF  MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  3, 1992 
Mr.  EMERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  tomorrow,  the 
Missouri  General  Assembly  will  hold  a  hearing 
on  a  bill  to  declare  English  the  official  lan- 
guage of  the  State  of  Missouri.  As  a  native 
Missourian  and  sponsor  of  the  Language  of 
Government  Act  in  the  CkMigress,  I  hope  this 
hearing  will  bring  this  issue  to  the  attention  of 
the  public.  It  is  time  to  pass  the  Language  of 
Govemment  Act.  and  I  urge  those  States 
which  have  yet  to  pass  official  language  legis- 
lation to  do  so  soon. 

A  common  language  is  common  sense.  Our 
laws  should  say  so.  Americans  across  the  full 
spectrum  share  that  goal,  from  Barry  Gokj- 
water  to  Eugene  McCarthy,  from  AmoW 
Schwarzenegger  to  Alistair  Cooke,  and  from 
Paul  Tsongas  to  Pat  Buchanan. 

Important  national  organizations  also  acjd 
their  endorsements:  VFW,  American  Legion, 
the  Congress  of  Racial  Equality,  Daughters  of 
the  American  Revolution.  American  Farm  Bu- 
reau, and  the  Grange. 

Editorials  in  some  Missouri  publkations 
have  attempted  to  portray  the  comnrxjn  lan- 
guage movement  as  racist,  xenophobic.  un- 
American,  and  even  anti-semitk:.  But  tfie 
breadth  of  support  shows  the  absurdity  of 
tfrose  charges.  The  support  to  recognize  our 
common  language  as  our  official  language  of 
goveming  crosses  the  entire  ethnk;.  racial,  lirv 
guistic.  religious,  and  political  spectrum  of 
America. 

Why  do  Missouri  and  the  United  States 
need  to  adopt  a  coherent  language  policy 
now? 

Jobs:  Why  would  investors  create  jobs  in  a 
location  where  they  might  have  to  deal  with 
Govemment  or  employees  in  multiple  lan- 
guages? Obviously,  a  cost  conscious  investor 
wonl.  That's  one  reason  States  with  offk;ial 
language  polrcies  are  out-competing  the  other 
States  for  job  investment  dollars. 

Budget:  Budget  defk:its  are  soaring,  and 
there  seems  to  be  no  end  in  sight  to  our  grow- 
ing tax  burden.  Government  needs  to  rein  in 
costs,  not  maintain  the  current  unwritten,  wkje- 
open  policy  allowing  unlimited  duplication  of 
every  govemment  activity  in  every  language. 

Social  statNlity:  Some  folks  wonder  if  safe 
cities  are  a  thing  of  the  past.  Ethno-linguistic 
lines  already  define  gangs  and  ghettos  in 
many  areas.  This  will  become  permanent  if  we 
continue  focusing  on  separate  language  gov- 
emment rather  than  empowering  and  irxiluding 
people  by  teaching  our  common  language. 

Equality:  "Separate-but-equal"  government 
is  never  equal.  The  great  equalizer  for  diverse 
immigrants  coming  to  America  has  always 
been  a  common  language.  Most  immigrants 
come  from  countries  with  offcial  language 
laws,  and  immigrants  understand  well  that 
English  opens  the  doors  of  opportunity.  A 
penny  spent  on  "separate-but-equal"  language 
services  is  a  penny  tfiat  woukj  be  better  spent 
teaching  our  corrvnon  language. 

Unity:  ShouW  we  have  a  Nation  of  multi- 
lingual individuals  sharing  a  common  public 
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lefficiently  tied  together  under  a  multi- 
(overnment  attempting  to  operate  in 
? 
a  commitment  to  a  common  lan- 
10W  will  public  debates  take  place? 
misurxierstanding  and  distrust  be 
A  common  language  allows  us  to 
litferences  and  forge  compromises.  A 
language  allows  all  to  be  included; 
is  left  outside.  And  our  common  Ian- 
English,  is  tlie  only  language  without 

to  one  single  culture  or  ethnicity. 

a  look  at  current  events — at  cities,  so- 
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Willoons  and  Flemings;  the  list  goes  on, 

societal  consequences  are  the  same, 
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i^gent  yet  widely  overlooked  Issue.  We 
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language  of  governnnent  policies — 

that  will  deny  essential  services  to  no 
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IN  MI  MORIAM:  MITCHELL  POTTER 


QON.  DIANA  R0S4IH11NEN 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  IHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

In  the  late  19708,  the  couple  sold  the  busi- 
ness and  retired. 

Mr.  Potter  was  active  in  the  business  com- 
munity from  the  time  he  moved  to  Florida. 

He  was  past  president  and  a  founder  of  the 
Goldcoast  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the 
Surfside  Bal  Harbour-Bay  Harbor  Islands 
Chamt)er  of  Commerce,  the  Interama  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  and  the  Southshore  Busi- 
nessman's Association. 

In  1974,  he  origrinated  Surfslde's  annual 
"Salute  to  Canada  Week,"  which  honored 
the  many  Canadian  tourists  who  visit  the 
town  in  the  winter. 

As  mayor  of  North  Bay  Village,  he  helped 
start  up  a  volunteer  fire  department. 

"He  helped  the  city  grow,"  Vogel  said. 
"Later  he  served  on  the  Civil  Service  Board 
for  several  years.  He  was  very  committed  to 
North  Bay  Village." 

Mr.  Potter,  former  president  of  North  Bay 
Village's  Temple  Beth  El  and  of  the  North 
Bay  Village  Lions  Club,  Is  survived  by 
daughter  Joan  Potter  Kovnot,  son  Mark, 
grandson  Matthew  Eric,  sister  Betty  Brooks, 
niece  Jeanne  Gelb  and  nephew  Martin  G. 
Brooks. 

I  am  proud  to  remember  his  many  contribu- 
tions to  the  area  I  represent  in  Congress  by 
reprinting  this  article.  Mayor  Potter's  death  Is 
a  great  loss  to  his  many  friends  and  to  the 
people  of  south  Florida. 


r<  gret 


Monday.  February  3, 1992 
f  OS-LEHTINEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
that  I  speak  of  the  death  of  77- 
Mitchell  Potter,  the  former  Mayor  of 
lay  Village.  Mayor  Potter  served  the 
leach  area  for  many  years  as  a  menv 
1  orth  Bay  Village's  city  government  and 
active  in  a  number  of  the  area's 
chamt)4rs  of  commerce. 

woi  Id  like  to  pay  tribute  to  Mayor  Potter  by 

reprintii  g  his  obituary  from  the  Miami  Herald: 

Mitciell   Potter,   former  mayor  of  North 

lage  and  a  merchant  who  sold  corsets 

liilgerie  on  Miami  Beach  and  Surfside, 

M  inday  of  heart  failure,  his  family  said. 


1  otter  served  as  mayor  of  the  tiny  is- 

from  1976  to  1978.  He  served  as  vice 

from  1970  to  1972  and  was  a  council- 

1972  to  1974  and  1978  to  1980. 
iras  my  neighbor  and  probably  One  at 
commissioners  and  mayors  the  city 
,  "  said  Mayor  Paul  Vogel,  in  office 


beat  Mr.  Potter  in  a  mayoral  race  in 
biit  the  two  remained  friends,  he  said. 
"Aftjr    I    ran,    we    became    even    closer 
"  Vogel  said.  "He  helped  me  and  the 
time  we  needed  him.  He  shared  all 
knowledge  about  the  city  and  the  of- 
was  always  available." 
otter  and  his  late  wife.  Fay,  started 
Patter  Corsetries  in  Philadelphia.  They 
side  by  side  in  the  business,  special- 
custom-fit  undergarments, 
early  1950s,  they  left  Philadelphia 
S<luth   Florida,   opening  a   Fay   Potter 
ies  shop  on  Washington  Avenue  and 
second  one  on  Harding  Avenue  In 
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THE  BURDEN  OF  SOURCE  INCOME 
TAX 


HON.  BARBARA  F.  VUCANOVICH 

OF  NEVADA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  3, 1992 

Mrs.  VUCANOVICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing article  by  William  H.  Sager  appeared  in 
the  October  1991  issue  of  the  "National  Public 
Accountant"  from  the  National  Society  of  Pub- 
lic Accountants.  The  article  illustrates  well  the 
problems  associated  with  the  source  Income 
tax,  the  taxing  of  nonresident  pension  inconie 
by  States: 

State  Taxation  of  Former  Residents' 
Pensions 

The  state  Income  taxation  of  the  pensions 
of  former  residents  of  the  state  Is  an  oppres- 
sive tax  known  as  the  "source  tax."  The 
name  is  derived  because  the  states  that  Im- 
pose the  tax  upon  their  former  residents  con- 
sider themselves  to  be  the  source  of  the  pen- 
sion benefits  earned  within  the  state  but  now 
received  elsewhere. 

One  of  the  prevalent  examples  of  the 
source  tax  Is  the  state  of  California.  A  num- 
ber of  taxpayers  who  earned  their  pensions 
while  living  and  employed  in  California  upon 
retirement  moved  to  Nevada  where  there  is 
no  state  Income  tax.  As  a  source  tax  state, 
California  follows  and  attempts  to  collect  its 
state  income  tax  on  the  now  out-of-state 
taxpayer's  pension.  California  is  telling  non- 
resident taxpayers  that  they  owe  California 
income  tax  on  their  pension  income  because 
they  qualified  for  and  earned  the  pension 
while  they  were  residents  of  California. 
Moreover,  the  non-resident  taxpayers  (whose 
ties  to  California  are  now  completely  sev- 
ered) are  informed  that  they  will  owe  the 
California  income  tax  on  their  pension  in- 
come for  as  long  as  they  receive  It^presum- 
ably,  the  rest  of  their  lives. 

California  and  the  other  states  that  em- 
ploy the  source  tax  rationalize  their  action 
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by  considering  that  they  were  the  source  of 
the  pension  t>enefits  and  the  taxpayers,  as 
residents  while  earning  the  pension  benefits, 
used  the  state's  services  and  facilities.  The 
taxpayers  (now  retirees)  argue  that  they 
paid  taxes  as  a  state  resident  while  using  the 
State's  services  and  now  that  they  are  retir- 
ees and  their  Incomes  are  reduced  they  have 
no  further  obligation  as  a  non-resident  not 
currently  using  state  services  to  be  taxed  on 
their  pension  Income.  Moreover,  the  non- 
resident retirees  argue  that  a  tax  on  pension 
Income  is  a  tax  on  Intangibles  and  the  situs 
of  an  intangible  tax  Is  the  place  where  the 
owner  of  the  intangibles  is  located. 

The  following  states  tax  the  pensions  of  in- 
dividuals who  no  longer  reside  or  have  any 
connections  within  the  state:  Arkansas,  Cali- 
fornia. Idaho,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Massachusetts, 
Maryland.  New  York.  Oregon,  Utah,  Vermont 
and  Virginia.  Retired  taxpayers  who  receive 
a  pension  are  rightfully  concerned  whether 
the  above  12  source  tax  states  will  follow 
them  to  their  retirement  residence  states 
and  attempt  to  collect  Income  taxes  on  their 
pensions. 

Several  retirement  states  that  do  not  have 
an  individual  state  Income  tax  have  enacted 
laws  forbidding  another  state  to  seize  the 
property  of  their  residents  for  non-payment 
of  the  source  tax.  Nevada  and  Florida  have 
enacted  such  protection  laws  and  Texas  is 
considering  one. 

Meanwhile,  since  the  current  situation  l>e- 
tween  California  and  Nevada  has  engendered 
controversy  and  apprehension  on  the  part  of 
California  retirees  who  are  now  residents  of 
Nevada,  it  was  only  natural  that  the  Nevada 
congressional  delegation  would  become  In- 
volved. Representative  Barbara  Vucanovich 
(R-NV)  believes  the  source-tax  is  clearly  un- 
fair and  discriminatory.  On  January  3,  1991, 
she  Introduced  H.R.  431  (referred  to  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee)  which  would 
ban  the  state  source  tax  on  the  non-resi- 
dents" pension  Income  that  the  retirees 
earned  before  their  retirement  and  before 
moving  to  another  state. 

On  June  12,  1991,  Rep.  Vucanovich  testified 
before  the  Senate  Finance  Committee's  Sub- 
committee on  Taxation  and  Debt  Manage- 
ment in  support  of  S.  267  (introduced  by  Ne- 
vada Senator  Harry  Reid),  which  would  pro- 
hibit a  state  from  Imposing  an  Income  tax  on 
the  pensions  of  individuals  who  no  longer  re- 
side In  that  state.  ""Many  states  across  this 
country  have  the  source  tax  law  on  their 
books  and  can  activate  collection  procedures 
at  any  time.  States  that  are  already  collect- 
ing the  tax,  like  California,  charge  high  pen- 
alties and  daily  interest  fees  but  are  In  many 
cases  delinquent  in  notifying  the  taxpayers 
of  the  tax.  This  creates  huge  interest  pen- 
alties and  an  overwhelming  tax  burden  on 
this  nation's  senior  citizens,"  said  Rep. 
Vucanovich.  "But  these  states  are  not  satis- 
fied with  this  already  enormous  amount; 
they  want  more.  So  they  tax  not  only  the 
pension  income,  but  all  other  sources  of  the 
retiree's  income  regardless  of  the  state  in 
which  the  money  was  earned.  Simply  stated, 
this  Is  taxation  without  representation." 

On  March  22,  1991,  Rep.  Vucanovich  Intro- 
duced second  bill  aimed  at  stopping  the  tax- 
ing of  non-residents'  pension  Income.  The 
second  bill,  H.R.  1655  provides  that  no  deduc- 
tion shall  be  allowed  for  certain  taxes  paid 
to  states  that  tax  non-residents  on  pension 
Income  in  an  unfair  manner.  However,  any 
state  intent  on  maintaining  its  source  tax  on 
non-residents'  pension  income  would  be  re- 
quired to  provide  the  taxpayers  with  advance 
notice  of  the  tax  and  allow  the  taxpayer  an 
opportunity  to  prepay  the  tax  before  leaving 
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the  state,  and  Implement  a  taxing  formula 
that  does  not  Include  Income  from  any  other 
state.  Since  H.R.  1655  amends  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986,  it  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

The  source  tax  is  an  opportunity  for  inde- 
pendent practicing  accountants  and  their  af- 
filiated state  organizations  to  flex  their  po- 
litical muscle.  Expressions  of  support  to  Rep. 
Vucanovich  for  H.R.  431  and  H.R.  1655  are 
certainly  in  order.  Just  as  important,  letters 
of  support  to  members  of  the  committees  l)e- 
fore  whom  those  two  bills  are  pending  would 
be  appropriate.  As  in  all  cases,  please  send 
NSPA's  Director  of  Federal  Affairs  a  copy  of 
your  letter  and  any  response  received. 

NSPA's  affiliated  state  organizations  pos- 
ses considerable  political  clout  on  the  state 
level.  If  your  state  is  one  of  the  dozen  states 
(listed  previously)  that  imposes  a  source  tax 
on  non-residents'  pension  income,  exercise 
your  Influence  to  get  the  legislature  to  re- 
scind or  modify  the  tax.  No  one  is  more  fa- 
miliar with  the  state's  tax  structure  than 
the  independent  practicing  accountant.  The 
accountant  recognizes  problems  of  tax  avoid- 
ance, tax  compliance  and  tax  fairness  and  eq- 
uity and  is  just  as  familiar  with  what  is  in- 
volved In  the  characteristics  of  a  tax  as  are 
most  legislators. 

The  issue  of  the  source  tax  is  a  window  of 
opportunity  for  the  Independent  practicing 
accountant  to  express  concerns  to  the  fed- 
eral Congress  and  to  the  state  legislature. 
The  rewards  for  doing  so  are  name  recogni- 
tion, organizational  recognition  and  the  op- 
portunity to  be  involved  in  an  issue  of  fair- 
ness and  taxpayer  fair  treatment. 


GIRL  SCOUT  COUNCIL  OF  TROPI- 
CAL FLORIDA  BEGINS  AN  AN- 
NUAL TRADITION 


HON.  HEANA  ROS-LEHTINEN 

of  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  3.  1992 
Ms.  ROS-LEHTINEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  recognize  today  the  Girt  Scout 
Council  of  Tropical  Florida  which  was  featured 
in  the  Miami  Herald  for  beginning  its  annual 
Girl  Scout  cookie  sale.  This  traditional  event 
began  in  the  Miami  area  in  1 934  with  492  Girl 
Scouts  selling  4,000  boxes  of  cookies.  By 
comparison,  this  year,  12,000  Girt  Scouts  are 
expected  to  sell  almost  600,000  boxes.  The 
article  "Sweet  Success  Cookie  Sale  Lets  Girt 
Scouts  Learn  Business,  Reap  Rewards"  by 
Bea  Moss  reports  on  this  annual  tradition: 

At  Cookie  Central,  three  trailer  trucks 
Monday  unloaded  hundreds  of  cases  of  an  an- 
nual favorite  appearing  soon  in  all  neighbor- 
hoods. 

The  yearly  Girl  Scout  cookie  sale  begins 
today. 

Workers  stacked  the  cases  in  an  activities 
building  at  the  Girl  Scout  Council  of  Tropi- 
cal Florida  headquarters  in  Southwest  Dade. 
Wednesday,  Scouts  began  picking  up  the  or- 
ders they  placed  in  November. 

The  Initial  preorders  look  good.  We  were 
pleasantly  surprised,"  said  Charlotte 
Latham,  the  council's  public  relations  direc- 
tor. "If  it  continues  we  should  have  a  good 
sale  this  year. 

This  year's  goal  for  the  council,  which 
serves  Dade  and  Monroe  counties,  is  to  sell 
600,000  boxes. 

Cookies  cost  $2.25  a  box,  up  25  cents  from 
last  year,  and  Include  the  regular  favorites: 
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Thin  Mints,  Samoas,  Do-si-dos,  Tagalongs, 
Shortbread  Trefoils  and  Chalet  Cremes. 

One  change:  Golden  Nut  Clusters,  a  vanilla 
cookie  with  caramel  nuts  and  a  maple  coat- 
ing, has  replaced  Trail  Mix  cookies,  a  gra- 
nola-type  offering  that  didn't  sell  well  last 
year. 

Thin  Mints  and  Samoas  are  the  two  top 
sellers.  "We  order  10  times  more  of  those 
than  anything  else,"  Suzi  Harris  said. 

But  Harris,  a  troop  leader  and  chairwoman 
for  a  service  unit  that  includes  12  troops, 
said  cookie  selling  is  a  lot  of  work. 

""Several  months  in  advance  the  girls  go 
through  training,"  said  Harris,  who  has 
helped  girls  with  sales  for  five  years.  "We 
handle  a  tremendous  amount  of  money  and 
there  are  numerous  safety  procedures  to  fol- 
low." 

Last  year  Harris'  troop  used  profits  from 
cookie  sales  to  pay  for  trips  to  Kennedy 
Space  Center  in  Cape  Canaveral,  and  Key 
West.  Their  proceeds  usually  exceed  J500, 
Harris  said. 

"The  cookie  sale  shows  camaraderie 
among  the  girls,  how  to  deal  with  the  public 
and  how  to  handle  themselves  in  the  public 
eye,"  said  Harris,  whose  two  daughters, 
Meschelle  Gard,  17,  and  Heidi,  12,  are  in 
Scouting. 

It's  not  hard  selling  cookies,  said  Heidi. 
"Family  members  and  friends  buy  them  and 
I  think  everybody  pretty  much  likes  to  buy 
Girl  Scout  cookies." 

Scout  cookies  were  first  sold  in  Dade  Coun- 
ty in  1934.  The  next  year,  Dade's  492  Girl 
Scouts  sold  4,000  boxes  of  cookies,  according 
to  records. 

Today  the  Tropical  Council  serves  12,000 

girls. 

The  yearly  cookie  sale  is  the  group's  only 
major  fund-raiser. 

For  each  box  sold,  80  cents  goes  to  the 
cookie  company,  5  cents  goes  for  handling,  35 
cents  goes  to  local  troops,  5  cents  is  allotted 
for  prize  incentives  and  $1  is  kept  by  the 
council  to  support  Scout  troop  activities, 
maintain  properties,  buy  camping  equipment 
and  help  girls  defray  summer  camp  expenses. 

Nancy  Romer.  an  assistant  leader  of  30- 
member  Troop  689  in  North  Miami,  said  the 
sales  teach  the  girls  to  handle  rejection,  too. 

Brandyce  Romer,  7,  said  she  has  no  prob- 
lem when  people  say  they  don't  want  cook- 
ies. ""If  they  say  no,  I  just  go  to  the  next  per- 
son, "  said  Brandyce,  a  second-year  Brownie. 

Cissy  Snelling's  two  Cadet  troops  sold 
about  6,000  boxes  of  cookies  last  year. 

•As  the  girls  get  older,  they  learn  to  take 
on  more  responsibility.  It's  good  for  them," 
said  Snelling,  who  lives  in  Kendall. 

Snelling's  daughter,  Cassie.  11,  said  cookie 
selling  is  fun. 

""I  like  collecting  all  the  money  and  get- 
ting to  go  on  field  trips,"  said  Cassie,  now  in 
her  sixth  year  of  selling.  "And  it  gets  easi- 
er." 

I  am  pleased  to  pay  tribute  to  Chariotte 
Latham,  Suzi  Harris,  and  the  many  others  who 
are  active  in  the  Girl  Scout  Council  of  Tropical 
Florida  by  reprinting  this  article  from  the  Miami 
Herald.  The  Girl  Scouts  through  their  cookie 
sale  and  many  other  activities  helps  teach 
many  young  people  the  leadership  skills  which 
will  greatly  t)enefit  our  community  and  Nation. 
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THE  YEAR  OF  THE  AMERICAN 
INDIAN  IS  1992 


HON.  ENI  FJl.  FALEOMAVAEGA 

OF  AMERICAN  SAMOA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  3, 1992 
Mr.  FALEOMAVAEGA.  Mr.  Speaker, 
through  PuWk:  Law  102-188— Senate  Joint 
Resolution  217,  House  Joint  Resolution  342— 
Congress  and  the  Presklent  designated  1992 
as  the  Year  of  the  American  Indian.  This  law 
pays  tribute  to  ttie  people  who  first  inhabited 
the  land  now  known  as  ttie  continental  United 
States.  Although  only  symbolic,  this  gesture  is 
important  because  it  shows  there  is  sympathy 
in  the  eyes  of  a  majority  of  both  Houses  of  ttie 
Congress  for  those  Indian  issues  with  whrch 
we  as  a  Congress  have  been  struggling  for 
over  200  years.  In  support  of  the  Year  of  the 
American  Indian,  I  am  providing  copies  of  re- 
cent articles  for  the  consideration  of  my  col- 
leagues. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  want  to  share  with  my 
colleagues  an  editorial  in  last  week's  U.S. 
News  &  WorW  Report  about  the  growing  prob- 
lem of  service  members  being  released  from 
active  duty  with  less  than  20  years  of  servk:e. 
Mr.  Davkj  Gergen  notes  that  500,000  men  and 
women  will  be  released  from  the  military  serv- 
k:es  over  the  next  4  years.  He  notes  that  this 
is  a  cadre  of  well-educated,  well-disciplined 
employees  wtio  can  make  a  signifrcant  impact 
on  businesses  willing  to  employ  them.  A  sig- 
nificant percentage  of  American  Indians  are 
serving  and  have  served  in  our  Armed  Forces, 
and  are  in  need  of  emptoyment.  I  think  this  is 
an  important  point  and  I  commend  the  editorial 
to  my  colleagues. 

Heroes  for  Hire 
(By  David  Gergen) 
As  the  nation  celebrated  the  first  anniver- 
sary of  its  gulf-war  victory  last  week.  Gen. 
Gordon  Sullivan  was  in  Germany  furling  the 
flag  of  two  of  the  Army's  finest  divisions. 
The  3rd  Armored,  the  ""Spearhead  Division" 
that  won  its  fame  at  Omaha  Beach  and  led 
the  attacks  against  the  Republican  Guard  in 
Desert  Storm,  is  coming  home.  So  is  the  8th 
Infantry  Division  (Mechanized),  which 
fought  at  the  Battle  of  the  Bulge  and  helped 
to  feed  and  house  thousands  of  Kurds. 

Their  withdrawal  Is  part  of  a  massive  re- 
structuring in  the  U.S.  military.  Over  the 
next  four  years,  the  Pentagon  will  retire 
500,00  men  and  women— six  times  as  many  as 
General  Motors  is  laying  off— in  the  largest 
demobilization  since  World  War  II.  This  ex- 
ercise deserves  a  lot  more  attention— and 
imagination. 

Defense  Secretary  Dick  Cheney,  whose 
stature  grows  each  year,  persuaded  Congress 
last  fall  to  enact  more  generous  t>eneflts  for 
early  retirees.  An  E-6  leaving  after  10  years 
of  service,  for  example,  can  choose  a  lump 
sum  payment  of  $28,172  or  receive  $4,695  a 
year  for  20  years.  The  Pentagon  has  also  set 
up  a  datatmse  to  link  potential  employers 
with  displaced  military  and  civilian  person- 
nel and  has  created  job  centers  at  more  than 
350  military  bases.  (Firms  can  call  703-614- 
5322  for  information.) 

Even  so.  the  nation  is  not  yet  doing  enough 
to  take  advantage  of  this  windfall  of  talent. 
As  we  learned  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  the  U.S. 
military  today  is  filled  with  some  of  Ameri- 
ca's smartest,  most  disciplined  and  l>est  edu- 
cated men  and  women.  Some  98  percent  of 
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s    enlisted    ranks    hold    hlgh- 
(^grees.  compared  with  82  percent  of 
age.  More  than  99  percent  of  the 
officers  to  be  discharged  by  1995 
:ollege  degree,  and,  at  the  rank  of 
above,  80  percent  have  advanced  de- 
have  proved  themselves  in  an  at- 
that    demands    continuing    edu- 
is  nearly  free  of  drug  problems 
bigotry.  More  to  the  point,  private 
consistently    found    that   high- 
military  officers  score  higher  than 
c|>rporate    executives    in    leadership 
know  how  to  compete — and  win. 
I  larroll  Campbell  of  South  Carolina 
the  rich  potential  these  men  and 
jffer.  He  has  signed  an  agreement 
Army  to  attract  them  into  jobs  as 
professionals,    engineers,    managers 
Ike.  He  isn't  seeking  to  displace  cur- 
kers  but  to  fill  the  skills  gap  of  an 
progressive    state.    In    Texas, 
Perot  built  a  successful  business 
fith  military  veterans,  public-school 
are  being  recruited  from  the  armed 
(Jities  in  Schools,  a  nonprofit  group  in 
Va.,    is   developing   a    program 
1  enable  departing  military  person- 
lirect  dropout-prevention  efforts  In 
8  ;hools.  And  the  Committee  for  Eco- 
I  evelopment  has  mounted  a  campaign 
op  business  executives  to  seek  new 

_  the  military. 

efforts  should  serve  as  a  model  for 

national  drive  tied  to  an  Amer- 

in  the  1990s.  The  nation  is  in  a 

slump  now.  But  we  have  the  power 

our  fortunes  if  we  stop  bellyaching 

problems  and  get  to  work  solving 

"these  military  people  can  play  key 

that  task.  Clearly,  our  schools  need 

of  new  talent,  especially  with  2 

teachers  planning  to  leave  teaching 

lecade.  As  it  happens,  a  third  of  the 

leaving  the  Army  are  qualified  to 

school  math,  and  10  to  20  percent 

physics.  What  is  needed  is  a  con- 

ffort,  state  by  state,  to  knock  down 

barriers  tliat  bar  good  peo- 

the  classroom.   And   what  about 

a  little  sanity  to  our  streets?  Over 

Ajnerlcans  lost  their  lives  through  vio- 

year.  With  creativity,  it  should  be 

to  set  up  new.  volunteer  units  of  dis- 

veterans— paid  for  by  Washington 

rith  state  and   local   governments— 

w  )uld  make   neighborhoods  safe  once 

1  lurely,  Dick  Cheney  and  the  president 

some  of  our  best  minds  to  think  of 

challenges. 

we  sent  our  troops  into  war  a  year 

struck  an  unwritten  covenant  with 

itien  and  women  that  if  they  put  their 

the  line,  we  would  look  after  them 

t^ey  came  home.  Well,  they're  home 

will  soon  need  Jobs.  We  owe  them. 

so.  we  should  recognize  that  as 

off  their  uniforms,  they  present  us 

niarvelous  opportunities  to  lift  up  the 
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SOpTHWEST  HIGH  ADDS  SIGN 
Li  .NGUAGE  TO  CURRICULUM 


m.  DIANA  R0S4IHTINEN 

OF  FLORIDA 
"HE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  February  3, 1992 
Ms.  ftOS-LEHTINEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  South- 
west h  gh  School  in  Miami,  FL,  was  selected 
to  tea(ti  hearing-Impaired  students  in  special 
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classes.  As  part  of  this  new  program,  classes 
were  added  to  teach  sign  language  to  stu- 
dents who  can  hear.  The  Miami  Herald  re- 
cently printed  a  story  by  staff  writer  Jon  O'Neill 
which  highlights  Southwest  High's  effort  to 
mainstream  the  hearing  impaired  and  expand 
the  understanding  of  the  hearing.  That  article 
follows: 

Sign  language  has  opened  a  new  world  for 
Southwest  High  student  Andrea  Stainton. 

Andrea.  17,  can  hear.  But  she  and  more 
than  50  other  Southwest  students  are  learn- 
ing how  to  communicate  with  the  deaf  in 
classes  offered  as  part  of  the  Hearing  Im- 
paired Program  at  the  school,  8855  SW  50th 
Ter. 

For  Andrea,  learning  to  talk  to  those  who 
can't  hear  has  helped  her  make  a  career  deci- 
sion. 

"After  taking  this  class,  I've  decided  I 
want  to  go  into  some  sort  of  speech  pathol- 
ogy," she  said.  "This  class  is  a  lot  of  fun." 

Last  year.  Southwest  was  selected  to  teach 
hearing-impaired  students  in  special  classes; 
46  students  attend  there  now. 

Part  of  the  new  curriculum  included  sign- 
language  classes  for  kids  who  can  hear.  They 
proved  to  be  very  popular,  and  more  were  of- 
fered this  year. 

"I  was  surprised  by  the  number  of  kids  who 
signed  up,"  said  Bart>ara  Chotiner,  who 
teaches  the  classes.  "At  this  age  group, 
you'd  think  the  kids  wouldn't  be  interested. 
But  they  have  a  lot  of  enthusiasm  for  it." 

Tuesday.  Chotiner  ran  some  of  her  stu- 
dents through  some  vocabulary  words,  teach- 
ing them  to  add  emotion  to  their  signing. 
It's  delicate.  The  wrong  motion  or  placement 
of  a  finger  can  change  the  meaning  of  a  word 
or  sentence. 

The  classes  do  more  for  the  students  than 
just  help  them  learn  the  mechanics  of  sign 
language.  Many  students  say  they've  ac- 
quired sensitivity  toward  their  hearing-im- 
paired counterparts. 

"So  many  people  are  not  aware  of  the  deaf 
community,"  said  Margaret  Lombino,  an  in- 
terpreter at  the  school.  "They  haven't  been 
exposed  to  it,  and  when  they  are  they  don't 
know  how  to  react.  This  teaches  them  that 
deaf  students  are  no  different  than  they 
are." 

Junior  Mairim  Penate,  16,  understands 
that.  Since  the  deaf  students  started  coming 
to  school  there,  she  has  wanted  to  talk  with 
them.  Now.  she  knows  enough  to  carry  on 
basic  conversations,  and  she  has  decided  she 
wants  to  teach  sign  language  and  work  with 
the  deaf. 

"People  sometimes  ask  me  why  I  want  to 
talk  to  them."  Mairim  said.  "But  only  peo- 
ple who  are  closed-minded  set  the  deaf  kids 
apart.  They're  the  same  as  anyone  else." 

Mairim  was  part  of  a  group  of  Chotiner's 
students  who  went  to  Gulfstream  Elemen- 
tary in  Cutler  Ridge  before  the  holiday  break 
to  sign  Christmas  carols  to  deaf  students 
there.  The  school  also  has  a  chorus  made  up 
of  hearing  and  hearing-impaired  students 
called  "Silent  Singers." 

"I  think  all  of  the  students  here  are  more 
sensitive  to  the  hearing  impaired  since  the 
program  started."  said  assistant  principal 
Stacey  Mancuso.  "It's  been  a  good  experi- 
ence for  everyone." 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  commend  the  efforts  of 
Southwest  High,  my  alma  mater,  to  promote 
this  new  program  which  benefits  the  hearing 
arxj  the  hearing-impaired  alike.  In  particular,  I 
want  to  recognize  the  leadership  of  principal, 
Ronald  Ferrer;  assistant  principals,  Stacey 
Mancuso,   Carolton   Jerkins,   Mike   Brennan; 
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and  director  of  the  hearing-impaired  program. 
Bart>ara  Chotiner  for  making  this  program  a 
success  at  Southwest  High  School. 
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IN  HONOR  OF 
BETTENCOURT'S 
SARY 


EDWARD        D. 
50TH    ANNIVER- 


HON.  FORTTVEY  PETE  STARK 

OF  CAUFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  3. 1992 
Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  consider  it  a 
privilege  to  be  able  to  recognize  Mr.  Edward 
D.  Bettencourt  on  the  occasion  of  his  50th  an- 
niversary at  Kaiser  Sand  &  Gravel  Co..  of 
Pleasanton,  CA. 

This  anniversary  is  not  just  a  celebration  for 
a  man  who  has  worked  50  years  with  the 
same  company,  txjt  the  celebration  of  a  true 
success  story. 

Since  Edward  Bettencourt's  story  was  well 
told  in  a  1 989  issue  of  Rock  Products,  I  am  in- 
cluding it  here. 

Edward  D.  Bettencourt 
(By  Mitchell  Rukavina) 
The  old  adage  that  "good  things  come  in 
small  packages'"  IsTcertainly  true  atwut  Ed 
Bettencourt,  a  control  room  operator  at  Kai- 
ser Co.'s  Radum  sand  and  gravel  plant  near 
Pleasanton.  Calif. 

Bettencourt  best  symbolizes  the  dedicated 
individuals  who  make  up  the  aggregate  min- 
ing business  with  his  work  ethic,  his  ability 
to  respond  to  emergency  situations,  his  will- 
ingness to  adapt  to  an  ever-changing  indus- 
try, and  his  loyalty  to  the  company  that 
h3nds  him  his  paycheck. 

Bettencourt  has  a  tougher  time  than  most 
trying  to  join  the  aggregate  industry  47 
years  ago.  Only  5  ft..  3  in.  tall  and  100  lb.,  he 
showed  up  at  the  plant  pleading  for  a  Job  on 
four  consecutive  days.  Plant  Supervisor  Bart 
Carter  told  Bettencourt  to  go  home  because 
he  "was  too  small  to  cut  the  mustard." 

Undeterred,  Bettencourt  came  back  a  fifth 
day  and  kept  pestering  Carter.  "I  told  him 
not  to  worry  about  my  size,  just  to  give  me 
a  chance."  said  Bettencourt. 

Carter  relented  and  put  Bettencourt  on  the 
bull  gang,  a  common  labor  crew.  For  two 
days  he  carried  railroad  ties  that  nearly  out- 
weighed him.  Carter  dropped  by  to  check  on 
Ed  and  promptly  chewed  out  the  crew's  su- 
pervisor for  allowing  Ed  to  singlehandedly 
carry  ties,  a  job  normally  done  by  two  men 
working  together. 

From  that  day  forward.  Carter  always  re- 
ferred to  Bettencourt  as  "little  big  man." 
Carter  was  so  impressed  with  Bettencourt's 
hustle  and  willingness  to  work  anywhere  in 
the  plant  that,  before  the  year  was  over,  he 
asked  Ed  to  help  run  the  entire  operation  as 
plant  engineer,  even  though  Bettencourt 
only  had  an  eighth  grade  education. 

Bettencourt  never  missed  a  day  of  work 
during  his  first  27  years  at  the  Radum  plant. 
After  a  two-year  stint  during  World  War  n  in 
an  engineering  l>attalion,  he  was  discharged 
and  returned  to  his  job. 

When  Radum  constructed  a  new.  com- 
pletely automated  plant,  the  superintendent 
gave  Bettencourt  some  books  on  automation 
and  told  him  to  start  preparing.  "1  took 
those  books  home  and  studied  them  every 
night  until  I  mastered  the  entire  control 
room  process,  "  said  Bettencourt.  "It  took 
me  two  weeks  to  adapt  to  the  old  plant 


(which  was  not  automated),  and  six  months 
to  handle  the  new  one." 

"You  can  talk  at>out  computers,  but  you 
soon  realize  we  also  have  a  computer  up 
here,"  said  Bettencourt,  tapping  his  head. 
"In  47  years  you  acquire  an  awful  lot  of 
knowledge  and  learn  how  to  use  it.  " 

Only  the  third  person  in  company  history 
to  receive  a  45-year  award  (in  1988), 
Bettencourt,  who  is  69,  hopes  to  stay  with 
the  company  until  he  hits  the  half-century 
mark  in  1996.  He  oversees  every  operation 
from  pit  to  plant  to  stockpiling  and  loadout. 
He  has  nearly  400  buttons  and  switches  to 
keep  an  eye  on  in  his  control  room. 

"This  is  my  home,"  says  Bettencourt,  re- 
ferring fondly  to  the  Radum  plant,  which  is 
named  after  an  old  marker  near  a  Y-shaped 
rail  transfer  point.  Firmly  ensconced  in  the 
control  room  atop  a  5-story  plant  structure 
off  Stanley  Boulevard,  Bettencourt  calls  his 
office  the  "top  of  the  Mark"  (after  one  of 
San  Francisco's  most  famous  hotels). 

"If  you  give  them  a  good  day's  work,  the 
company  will  both  appreciate  it  and  pay  you 
well  for  it,"  said  Bettencourt,  who  was  born 
and  grew  up  on  a  ranch  near  Llvermore, 
Calif.  Orphaned  at  a  young  age,  he  was 
brought  up  by  an  aunt  and  uncle.  "I  think 
my  work  and  the  dedication  of  my  co-work- 
ers shows  in  our  average  production  rate  of 
3,000  tph.  For  years  we  have  been  ranked 
among  the  top  10  sand  and  gravel  plants  in 
the  country.  This  comes  from  treating  peo- 
ple with  respect  and  being  treated  the  same 
way." 

Edward  Bettencourt's  half  century  of  hard 
work  and  dedication  at  Kaiser  Sand  &  Gravel 
have  earned  him  enormous  distinction.  I  would 
like  to  add  my  congratulations  and  best  wish- 
es for  his  continued  success,  to  the  good 
wishes  being  extended  to  him  by  his  friends 
and  colleagues. 


JOSE  FRANCHI:  CHANNEL  51'S  NEW 
STATION  MANAGER 


HON.  HEANA  ROS-LEHTINEN 

OF  FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  3,  1992 

Ms.  ROS-LEHTINEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  recognize  Jose  Franchi,  who  re- 
cently was  featured  in  the  Miami  HeraW  after 
being  promoted  to  vice  president,  station  man- 
ager, and  comptroller  of  south  Florida's  Span- 
ish-language television  station  Channel  51. 
The  article  "Four-year  Channel  51  Veteran 
Pronroted  To  Station  Manager,"  by  Charies 
Rabin  tells  how  Mr.  Franchi  worked  his  way 
up  to  this  important  position  in  the  television 
iridustry: 

Jose  Franchi  takes  exception  to  a  recent 
Forbes  magazine  article  that  downplays  the 
need  for  selling  to  Hispanics. 

"I  find  It  interesting  that  they  would  have 
those  views  sitting  in  the  concrete  jungle  of 
New  York,"  said  the  new  vice  president,  sta- 
tion manager  and  comptroller  of  Spanish- 
language  television  station  WSCV-Channel 
51  in  Hlaleah. 

The  controversial  article  suggested  that 
because  of  assimilation,  the  need  to  adver- 
tise directly  to  the  Latin  community  is  more 
myth  than  reality. 

But  Franchi  says  the  Hispanic  market  is 
only  now  beginning  to  develop. 

"The  advertisers  that  are  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  Hispanic  market  are  seeing  tre- 
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mendous  gains,"  he  said.  "It's  very  challeng- 
ing. We're  only  now  beginning  to  scratch  the 
surface." 

Channel  51  is  doing  "tremendous,"  Franchi 
said,  adding  that  1991  was  a  solid  year.  With- 
out giving  specific  figures,  he  said  Channel  51 
experienced  growth  in  revenues. 

"Nobody  can  say  they're  not  feeling  the  re- 
cession, but  we  haven't  felt  the  full  impact 
because  we're  in  a  growth  mode."  he  said. 

According  to  Franchi,  the  latest  Arbltron 
ratings  show  Channel  51  with  between  35  per- 
cent and  40  percent  of  the  Hispanic  market 
in  South  Florida.  He  believes  a  good  deal  of 
that  is  due  to  the  station's  40  hours  per  week 
of  original  programming  from  the  Hialeah 
facility. 

In  January  1990.  Channel  51.  which  is 
owned  by  the  Telemundo  Network,  moved 
into  the  Telemundo  home  office  in  Hialeah. 

In  addition  to  providing  access  to  the  net- 
work's resources,  it  also  enabled  Channel  51 
to  consolidate  the  Coral  Gables  sales  office 
and  the  Hollywood  studio  under  one  roof. 

The  Telemundo  network,  which  was 
formed  in  1986.  has  six  stations  across  the 
country,  in  New  York.  Los  Angeles.  Hialeah. 
San  Jose.  Calif..  Houston  and  San  Diego.  It 
also  has  a  flagship  station  in  San  Juan, 
Puerto  Rico. 

Channel  51  offers  coverage  to  Dade, 
Broward  and  Monroe  counties,  with  a  5  mil- 
lion-watt transmitter. 

Franchi  has  been  with  the  station  for  four 
years,  previously  serving  as  business  man- 
ager. "I  had  an  opportunity  to  get  in  on  the 
ground  floor,"  he  said.  "I'm  really  happy 
with  the  commitment  that  management  has 
toward  the  station." 

A  1981  business  administration  graduate  of 
Florida  International  University,  Franchi 
landed  a  job  in  the  vending  division  of 
Wometco  a  year  later.  At  the  time.  Wometco 
owned  a  numt)er  of  television  stations,  in- 
cluding Miami's  WTVJ-Channel  4.  By  1983. 
Franchi  was  in  the  broadcasting  division  of 
Channel  4. 

Two  years  later,  he  jumped  to  WWSB  in 
Sarasota  as  business  manager,  and  by  1988, 
he  was  working  for  WSCV. 

Franchi  and  Manuel  Calvo,  Channel  51  s 
vice  president  and  general  manager,  crossed 
each  other's  paths  a  number  of  times.  In 
Sarasota,  Calvo  was  a  part  owner  and  acting 
station  manager.  The  two  also  worked  to- 
gether in  the  early  1980s  at  Channel  4. 

"Jose  is  one  of  those  individuals  you  find 
in  this  business  who  becomes  a  complete 
cheerleader  and  spreads  it  around,"  Calvo 
said.  "I've  been  in  the  industry  for  26  years, 
and  I  don't  think  anyone  is  better." 

Franchi  always  seems  to  be  looking  at  a 
half-full  glass,  not  a  half-empty  one. 

"The  future  is  bright."  he  said.  "The  His- 
panic market  potential  as  an  avenue  for  ad- 
vertising and  delivering  a  message  is  just 
scratching  the  surface.  I  came  here  with  lots 
of  expectations,  and  I  still  feel  that  way." 

I  am  happy  to  pay  tribute  to  Mr.  Franchi  by 
reprinting  this  article  from  the  Miami  Herald. 
The  article  shows  how  through  hard  work  arKJ 
determinatwn,  he  has  helped  channel  51  win 
a  major  share  of  south  Florida's  rapidly  grow- 
ing Hispanic  market. 


TRIBUTE  TO  MARLOWE  D.  FROKE 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  CUNGER,  JR. 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Monday.  February  3, 1992 

Mr.  CLINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 

bring  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to  an  ex- 
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traordinary  man,  someone  who  has  made  con- 
sklerable  contributkxis  to  ttie  people  of  Penrv 
sylvania,  Mr.  Marlowe  D.  Froke. 

Since  1 964,  Mr.  Froke  has  been  the  guiding 
force  behind  WPSX-TV,  the  public  teteviskw 
station  in  University  Park,  PA.  Since  that  time, 
Mr.  Froke's  responsibilities  have  not  only  in- 
cluded the  puWk;  TV  statkm.  but  an  independ- 
ent learning  program  ttiat  enrolls  rrxKe  than 
25,000  students  each  year;  Pennarama,  a 
statewide  educational  catAe  channel  and  pro- 
gramming of  a  statewkje  instructional  satellite 
system. 

Mr.  Froke  has  also  served  as  tt>e  director  of 
the  National  Catsle  Television  Center  and  Mu- 
seum, established  at  Penn  State  University  by 
the  cable  TV  industry.  He  has  served  as  an 
associate  dean  of  Penn  State's  Scfiool  of 
Communkation  and  as  an  associate  professor 
of  communications. 

Mr.  Froke  was  the  founding  editor  of  the 
Journal  of  Continuing  Higher  Education  and 
served  as  its  editor  for  7  years. 

He  has  also  been  the  recipient  of  several 
major  awards  including  the  Penn  State 
Wilderson  Award  for  Administrative  Excel- 
lence; the  Outstanding  Adult  Educator  Award 
by  the  Pennsylvania  Association  of  Adult  Corv 
tinuing  Education;  the  Pennsylvania  Associa- 
tion of  Broadcasters  Distinguished  Servk» 
Award  for  Lifetime  Achievement;  two  innova- 
tive program  awards  from  the  American  Col- 
lege Testing  Program  and  the  Natwnal  Univer- 
sity Continuing  Education  Association;  and  ttie 
Penn  State  Continuing  Education  Vice  Presi- 
dent's Award  for  Outstanding  Leadership  and 
Service. 

A  native  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Froke  has 
woriced  in  radio  and  television  in  Japan,  South 
Dakota,  and  Illinois.  He  has  taught  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois  and  has  been  associated  with 
Penn  State  since  1959. 

For  all  of  these  achievements,  I  salute  Mr. 
Froke  and  urge  my  colleagues  to  also  recog- 
nize his  conskJeraWe  achievements. 


PEDRO  PAN  ALUMNI  GIVE  BACK 
TO  THE  COMMUNITY 


HON.  ILEANA  ROSLEHUNEN 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  3. 1992 

Ms.  ROS-LEHTINEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  adult 
alumni  of  Pedro  Pan,  a  1960's  foster  care  pro- 
gram for  Cuban  refugee  children  who  arrived 
in  America  without  their  parents,  is  working  to 
give  back  to  the  community.  On  December  12, 
1991,  the  alumni  of  Pedro  Pan  met  at  Cha- 
rade restaurant  in  Coral  Gables,  FL.  to  enjoy 
the  holiday  together  and  to  raise  nrwney  for  a 
scholarship  fund.  The  Miami  Herald  printed  a 
story  atx)ut  the  Pedro  Pan  event  written  by 
staff  writer  Karen  Branch.  That  article  foltows: 

The  grown-ups  of  Pedro  Pan — a  1960s  foster 
care  program  for  Cuban  refugee  children  ar- 
riving here  without  their  parents— gathered 
Thursday  night  to  lend  a  hand  to  Hispanic 
students  in  Dade. 

The  fund-raiser  at  Coral  Gables'  Charade 
restaurant  established  a  J5.000  beginning  for 
Pedro  Pan  scholarships  at  Miami-Dade  Com- 
munity College,  which  will  match  the 
money. 
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"The  l»edro  Pan  program  saved  many  chil- 
dren fr  >m  communism."  said  Mlaml-Dade 
WolfsoE  Campus  President  Eduardo  Padron. 
"Now  P  sdro  Pan  has  the  opportunity  to  save 
many  c  illdren  from  ignorance." 
Between  1960  and  1962.  Operation  Pedro 
ped  more  than  14,000  children  who 
for  the  United  States  without  their 
parentsjafter  Fidel  Castro  took  power.  While 
to  be  reunited  with  family  mem- 
sojne  of  the  kids  were  taken  In  by  fos- 
around  the  nation.  Others  went 
Catht)lic-nin  orphanages. 

Magfda  de  Quesada  landed  In  a  Pueb- 

orphanage.  She  was  12.  She  helped 

yoifiger  girls  write  letters  home  to  their 

It  was  two  years  before  she  saw  her 
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n,"  said  de  Quesada.  42,  a  makeup 

Saks   Fifth  Avenue   in   Dadeland 

a   Pedro   Pan   Foundation   board 
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establish  the  Office  of  Farmwor1<er  Ministry 
and  it  is  through  their  dedication  and  commit- 
ment ttiat  the  Office  of  Farmworker  Ministry 
serves  its  vital  role  in  our  community.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Office  of  Farmworker  Ministry  seeks 
to  empower  workers  to  become  self-sufficient, 
to  obtain  personal  and  comprehensive  health 
servk:es,  arxj  to  improve  their  quality  of  life. 
Finally,  the  Office  of  Farmworker  Ministry  has 
helped  tow-income  people  purcfrase  homes.  It 
has  also  sought  to  increase  their  financial  re- 
sponsibility by  organizing  a  credit  union. 

Mr.  Speaker,  since  its  inception,  the  Office 
of  Farmworker  Ministry  has  provided  com- 
prehensive medical  and  dental  care  to  more 
than  25,000  patients.  It  provides  critk^al  serv- 
ices to  the  farmworkers  of  central  Florida.  I 
proudly  join  in  this  celebration  with  the  Sisters 
of  l^tre  Dame  de  Namur,  Sisters  Ann 
Kendrick,  Cathy  Gorman,  and  Gail  Grimes, 
and  congratulate  them  on  the  first  20  years  of 
the  Office  of  Farmworker  Ministry. 


February  3,  1992 
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my  father  when  I  was  17,"  said  An- 

/^ador,  43,  now  a  CPA,  who  spent  S'i 

Dade  refugee  camps.  "By  then  I  had 

You  have  to  shave!'  were  the 

wc^-ds  out  of  his  mouth." 

call  each  other  siblings.  Similarly. 

Grau,  66,  and  his  sister  Pollta— who 

years  between  them  in  Cuban  jails 

roles  in  the  Pedro  Pan  prograjn— 

grfeeted  like  parents. 

said  he  got  involved  because,  after 

out  his  own  three  children,  he  found 

lAirents  who  didn't  have  the  means  to 


Grau  said,   "we're  going  to  help 
kids  so  they  can  study,  for  those 
t  have  the  means." 


Hjrgeoning  scholarship  furxj  promises 
great  help  to  many  college  bound  stu- 
south  Florida.  I  commend  the  leader- 
he  Pedro  Pan  txiard  of  directors  which 
Carlos  Alamilla,  Ramon  Grau,  Frank 
Maria  Magda  De  Quesada,  Jorge 
Polita  Grau.  I  wish  them  much  suc- 
the  scholarship  fund  arxJ  with  their 
wfcrthwhile  community  efforts. 
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RECOliNITION  OF  THE  OFFICE  OF 
FARMWORKER  MINISTRY  ON  ITS 
20TI    ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  JIM  BACCHUS 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  "IHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  3, 1992 

Mr.  I  lACCHUS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud 
today  ti  I  recognize  the  20th  anniversary  of  the 
Office  (if  Farmworker  Ministry  to  Apopka,  FL. 
I  celebi  ate  the  many  successes  this  organiza- 
tion hai  enjoyed  and  look  forward  to  ttieir  con- 
tiruied  <  ommunity  servtoe. 

The  ocus  of  the  ministry  is  to  foster  the 
human  dignity  of  the  farmworkers  in  central 
Florida,  tfie  njral  poor,  and  tfieir  families.  The 
Cathdii  Diocese  of  Oriando  led  the  charge  to 


spect  for  animals,  nature  and  the  spirits.  It's 
everything  that's  important  in  life." 

The  gallery  ran  Its  first  art  show  Thursday 
through  Saturday,  exhibiting  works  from 
Santa  Fe  artist  Star  Liana  York. 

Many  of  York's  works,  featuring  sculpture 
of  American  Indians  and  other  people  from 
the  West,  are  inspired  from  real  people  she 
has  met  during  her  seven  years  in  Santa  Fe, 
where  she  moved  to  after  growing  up  in  sul>- 
urban  Washington.  D.C. 

One  work,  depicting  two  rugged  cowgirls, 
came  out  of  a  meeting  with  a  90-year-old 
New  Mexican  woman  rancher.  Another,  Med- 
icine Woman,  was  inspired  by  a  woman  York 
met  while  attending  an  Indian  ceremony 
ushering  a  girl  to  womanhood. 

I  am  pleased  to  recognize  Silverado  Skies 
and  the  owners,  Lawrerx:e  and  Roberta 
Backus  Turner,  and  I  would  like  to  wish  them 
much  success  with  the  progress  of  the  gallery. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  SILVERADO  SKIES 
ART  GALLERY 


HON.  niANA  ROS-LEHTINEN 

OF  FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  3.  1992 

Ms.  ROS-LEHTINEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  recognize  the  Silverado  Skies  art  gal- 
lery, whrch  art  fosters  the  spirit  of  American  In- 
dians and  the  okj  Southwest.  Roberta  Backus 
Turner  and  her  husk)and  Lawrence  Turner  re- 
cently opened  the  gallery  in  The  Falls  sfiop- 
ping  center  in  south  Florida  t>ecause  of  their 
passion  for  the  Southwest.  In  a  Miami  HeraW 
article  entitled,  "Art  Dealers  Offer  a  Taste  of 
U.S.  Southwest,"  Anthony  Faiola  reports  on 
walls  and  halls  of  Silverado  Skies: 

The  spirit  of  American  Indians  and  the  old 
Southwest  fill  the  walls  and  halls  of 
Silverado  Skies  art  gallery  at  The  Falls 
shopping  center. 

The  gallery,  at  8888  SW  136th  St..  opened 
last  month.  It  offers  sculptures,  paintings, 
prints  and  jewelry  in  the  rich  folklore  of  In- 
dian tribes  of  the  American  West. 

The  owners— Roberta  Backus  Turner  and 
her  husband.  Lawrence  Turner — do  their 
buying  wholesale  from  artists  based  mainly 
in  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  to  offer  the  origi- 
nal works  at  prices  not  above  what  one 
would  pay  to  buy  from  the  artists  them- 
selves. 

Still,  with  artworks  ranging  in  price  from 
S600  to  $30,000.  the  couple  expect  most  of 
their  customers  to  be  true  collectors. 

"Mostly.  I  expect  the  serious  collectors," 
said  Lawrence  Turner,  who  runs  an  environ- 
mental consulting  company.  "We  don't  sell 
inexpensive  pieces.  We  have  no  posters  or 
anything  like  that.  Our  customer  will  be 
someone  who  knows  about  art  and  is  looking 
for  Southwestern  works." 

The  name  Silverado  Skies  is  a  whimsical 
combination  derived  from  two  loves  of  the 
owners:  Silverado  wines  and  the  sky  of  Santa 
Fe.  They  visit  the  city  twice  a  year  and  al- 
ways in  August  for  the  city's  Indian  Market 
arts  festival,  where  they  buy  for  their  pri- 
vate collection  and  now  for  their  gallery. 

"I  believe  in  another  life  I  must  have  been 
an  Indian,"  said  Roberta  Turner,  who  runs 
an  advertising  and  marketing  firm.  "Indian 
art  represents  the  very  basic  t>ellefs  of  re- 


NATIONAL  PRA"YER  VIGIL  WEEK 
IN  MARYLAND 


HON.  CONSTANCE  A.  MORELLA 

OF  MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  3. 1992 

Mrs.  MORELLA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  break- 
down of  the  Amerk^an  family  is  a  concern  with 
personal,  as  well  as,  national  ramifications. 
Natior^al  Prayer  Vigil  Week  provkJes  an  oppor- 
tunity for  us  to  join  together  to  reflect  on  the 
important  role  of  the  family  and  to  search  for 
the  means  to  strengtfien  our  own  families  and 
those  of  our  fellow  Americans. 

I  commend  American  Mothers,  Inc.,  and 
Janet  Umhau,  Maryland  Mother  of  the  Year, 
for  their  efforts  on  behalf  of  American  families. 
I  am  also  proud  of  the  State  of  Maryland, 
under  the  leadership  of  Governor  Schaefer,  for 
holding  a  vigil  in  Maryland  during  the  first 
week  in  February.  Maryland's  proclamation  is 
as  follows: 

Whereas,  throughout  the  annals  of  Amer- 
ican history,  national  days  of  prayer  and 
prayer  vigils  have  been  celebrated— as  our 
Continental  Congress  first  established  a  day 
to  pray  for  this  country  and  Its  people  in 
1775:  and 

Whereas,  history  also  tells  us  that  our 
colonists  shared  in  fasting,  repentance  and 
prayer  to  seek  guidance  for  the  future  and 
prosperity  for  a  burgeoning  and  blossoming 
nation;  and 

Whereas.  Maryland,  the  great  "Free 
State,"  remains  proud  oT  our  vibrant  tradi- 
tions of  religious  freedom  *  *  *  and  we  are 
equally  proud  of  the  valuable  roles  which 
Maryland  mothers  have  played  in  strength- 
ening the  moral  and  spiritual  foundations  of 
the  family  and  home;  and 

Maryland  is  pleased  to  join  with  American 
Mothers,  Inc.  in  pausing  to  reflect  upon  the 
tremendous  importance  of  healthy  mothers 
and  children  to  the  future  of  America 
through  this  special  annual  National  Prayer 
Vigil,  as  everyone  participating  strives  to 
further  nurture  or  rediscover  the  joy  and  se- 
curity essential  in  our  daily  lives. 

Now,  therefore,  I,  William  Schaefer,  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  of  Maryland,  do  hereby 
proclaim  February  2-8,  1992  as  National 
Prayer  Vigil  Week  in  Maryland,  and  do  com- 
mend this  observance  to  all  of  our  citizens. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  GIAN  CARLO 


HON.  HEANA  ROS-LEHTTNEN 

OF  FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  3. 1992 

Ms.  ROS-LEHTINEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  recognize  a  courageous  young 
man  in  south  Fk>rkJa,  Gian  Carlo,  wlx>  was 
bom  with  a  disease  whk;h  makes  his  bones 
fragile  and  limits  his  growth.  At  10  years  old, 
Gian  Carlo  has  more  determination  than  many 
people  have  in  a  lifetime.  In  a  Miami  Herald 
article  entitled  "A  Profile  in  Courage,"  Jon 
O'Neill  reports  on  this  special  chikj  who  calls 
himself  the  "little  Hulkster:" 

For  Gian  Carlo  Vacchelli,  being  happy  Is  a 
habit. 

It's  not  always  easy,  though.  Gian  Carlo, 
10,  was  born  with  a  disease  that  makes  his 
lx}nes  brittle  and  limits  his  growth.  He 
spends  most  of  his  time— from  7  a.m.  until  6 
p.m.— strapped  into  a  wheelchair.  But  even 
that's  a  victory  of  sorts. 

"When  I  was  born,  the  doctor  told  my  mom 
I  was  going  to  die,"  Gian  Carlo  said.  "But 
here  you  have  me,  still.  The  doctor  was 
wrong." 

Gian  Carlo  is  a  star  student  in  Auburndale 
Elementary  School's  exceptional  student 
program.  His  intelligence  and  his  personality 
draw  people  to  him  like  a  magnet. 

In  a  school  of  special  kids,  he's  extra  spe- 
cial. 

"The  day  he  graduates.  I'll  die."  said  his 
teacher.  Millie  Puig.  "He's  so  very  bright 
and  such  a  joy  to  have.  He's  always  cheerful 
and  the  other  kids  look  up  to  him.  Everyone 
loves  him." 

Gian  Carlo  seems  to  pay  little  mind  to  his 
disease,  which  causes  him  to  break  bones  fre- 
quently. His  acceptance  and  his  disposition 
still  amaze  his  parents.  Ana  and  Luciano 
Vacchelli. 

"For  me,  he's  a  blessing  from  God,"  Ana 
Vacchelli  said  of  her  only  child.  "I  don't 
know  how  he  does  it.  When  we  have  a  prob- 
lem, he  always  tells  us  not  to  worry,  that  ev- 
erything win  be  OK.  He's  more  intelligent 
and  wise  than  me  or  my  husband." 

Last  week.  Gian  Carlo  held  court  during  a 
party  at  Auburndale  given  by  the  Coral  Ga- 
bles Kiwanis  and  the  Downtown  Lions  Club. 
He  watched  as  Santa  arrived  on  a  fire  truck 
and  signed  a  message  to  the  deaf  students. 
And  he  talked,  which  Is  his  favorite  thing  to 
do  when  he's  not  watching  sports. 

"I  love  to  talk,"  said  Gian  Carlo.  "I  always 
have  fun,  because  in  my  life  something  bad 
almost  never  happens.  I  never  have  time  to 
be  sad." 

Gian  Carlo  came  to  Auburndale  about  a 
year  and  a  half  ago  from  Peru,  where  he 
hadn't  been  able  to  attend  school.  From  the 
start,  he  stunned  his  teachers.  It  took  him 
about  four  months  to  learn  English  and  by 
the  end  of  this  year,  he  should  be  caught  up 
in  all  subjects. 

"He's  amazing."  said  assistant  principal 
Myra  Silverstein.  "He  knows  all  about  the 
world  and  everyone  who  meets  him  is  cap- 
tivated by  him." 

When  Gian  Carlo  turned  10  on  Dec.  16,  the 
class  gave  him  a  surprise  party. 

"I  got  lots  of  presents,"  he  said.  "My  mom 
couldn't  believe  it.  But  I  play  with  all  of 
them  every  day." 

Because  of  his  personality,  Gian  Carlo  usu- 
ally lands  the  starring  roles  when  the  kids 
put  on  plays. 

"I  think  I  might  be  a  TV  star,"  he  said.  "I 
don't  get  nervous  about  going  on  TV,  be- 
cause I  am  very  confident  in  myself." 
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Gian  Carlo's  favorite  thing  in  the  world  Is 
sports,  especially  football  and  wrestling.  He 
scours  the  sports  section  of  The  Herald,  try- 
ing to  learn  more  about  the  teams  he  fol- 
lows. He  frets  over  the  performance  of  the 
Miami  Dolphins. 

"They  have  to  get  that  defense  going."  he 
said.  "They  have  to  do  more,  like  forcing 
turnovers." 

Gian  Carlo  idolizes  wrestler  Hulk  Hogan. 
He  can't  wait  until  Jan.  6  so  he  can  go  to  the 
Miami  Arena  and  watch  his  hero  take  on  the 
dastardly  Rlc  Flair. 

"I  love  Hulk,  "  said  Gian  Carlo.  "See.  when 
I  break  an  arm  or  something.  I  think  about 
him,  because  he  never  gives  up.  And  I  don't 
either.  I'm  a  little  Hulkster.  I'm  a  tough 
kid." 

When  he  gets  older,  Gian  Carlo  wants  to  be 
a  doctor— "because  they  make  money" — or 
he  wants  to  train  wrestlers. 

"I'll  teach  them  to  be  like  the  Hulkster." 
he  said. 

Said  his  mother;  "Sometimes,  people  ask 
me  how  I  can  do  it.  But  I  wouldn't  change 
him  for  anything.  He  was  supposed  to  die, 
but  he  wanted  to  live  and  he  loves  life.  I'm 
so  proud  of  him.  I  think  people  should  envy 
me." 

I  am  delighted  to  recognize  Gian  Cario  and 
I  would  like  to  express  to  him  what  a  great  in- 
spiration he  is  to  many  of  us.  I  want  to  wish 
Gian  much  success  with  his  plans  to  become 
a  doctor  or  train  wrestlers,  whatever  t\e  pre- 
fers to  do. 
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lO-POINT  TAX  PROPOSAL 


HON.  JOHN  W.  COX,  JR. 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  3. 1992 

Mr.  COX  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  dis- 
appointed. Disappointed  that  in  this  time  of  cri- 
sis our  President  cannot  see  past  party  lines 
to  envision  the  path  of  cooperation  that  our 
Nation's  future  depends  upon.  In  Tuesday's 
State  of  the  Union  Address,  President  Bush 
chose  to  confront  Congress,  rather  than  pro- 
vide the  leadership  we  need  to  bring  all  of  our 
Nation's  decisbnmakers  to  the  negotiating 
table.  He  missed  an  opportunity  to  find  our 
comrrwn  ground. 

The  Nation's  unemployment  rate  is  breaking 
a  &-year  record  at  7.1  percent.  The  forecasted 
budget  deficit  for  1992  is  S362  biillion.  Eco- 
nomic recovery  must  be  our  top  priority.  We 
simply  cannot  continue  politk:s  as  usual.  The 
Federal  Govemment  must  think  beyond  party 
affiliation  and  avoid  offering  sourxj  byte  solu- 
tions for  our  troubled  economy.  As  a  Nation, 
we  need  to  debate  the  proposals  as  objec- 
tively as  we  can  with  a  focus  on  tong-term  re- 
covery, not  on  primaries  and  general  elec- 
tions. 

I  have  designed  a  10-point  tax  proposal  to 
bring  greater  equity  to  our  tax  system  arxJ  pro- 
vide enharKed  economk:  t}enefits  to  the  80 
percent  of  Amerkians  who  have  suffered  from 
the  tax  cuts  of  the  1980's.  I  hope  that  I  can 
contribute  to  the  current  debate  in  a  thoughtful 
and  cooperative  way.  My  proposal  is  designed 
to  pay  for  itself,  and  includes  the  following  ele- 
ments: 

1)  Relief  of  the  tax  burden  on  middle-in- 
come Americans; 


2)  A  reinstatement  of  iffogresslve  tax  rates; 

3)  An  elimination  of  the  limiutlon  on 
losses  of  passive  activities  involving  real  es- 
tate; 

4)  A  tax  deduction  on  health  insurance  for 
the  self-employed; 

5)  An  offset  of  the  regressivity  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Tax  system; 

6)  A  reinstatement  of  the  Investment  Tax 
Credit; 

7)  A  tax  credit  for  new  home  construction; 

8)  A  permanent  extension  of  the  Low-In- 
come housing  Tax  Credit; 

9)  A  reinstatement  of  the  Capital  Gains 
Tax  deduction; 

10)  And  the  promotion  of  higher  education 
focused  on  math  and  science  to  assist  the  na- 
tion's research  and  development  needs. 

I  am  certain  that  the  detjate  over  advarx;ing 
such  a  tax  package  will  be  fierce,  but  it  is  time 
to  stop  playing  politics.  We  owe  it  to  the  Anrter- 
k:an  people  to  Ixing  some  kind  of  relief  to  their 
economic  hardlimes.  With  the  unemployrDent 
rate  in  Rockford,  IL  almost  two  points  higher 
than  the  national  average,  I  am  fully  commit- 
ted to  finding  real  solutk>ns. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  JOAN 
SCHWARTZMAN 


HON.  HEANA  R0SLEHI1NEN 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  3. 1992 

Ms.  ROS-LEHTINEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
recognize  Ms.  Joan  Schwartzman  wtx>  has 
spent  33  years  of  servk:e  at  Temple  Beth  Am 
in  south  Florida.  In  a  Miami  Herald  article  enti- 
tled, "BkJding  Fond  Farewell  to  a  Special 
Friend,"  Bea  Hines  reports  on  the  wonderful 
statements  made  by  many  of  her  colleagues, 
including  Rabbi  Herbert  Baumgard  and  Rabbi 
Jonattian  Kendall,  and  her  two  sons,  Steven 
and  Barry,  about  Ms.  Schwartzman's  commit- 
ment and  dedk^tion  to  Temple  Beth  Am 
throughout  the  years.  I  commend  ttie  foltowing 
article  to  my  colleagues: 

Joan  Schwartzman— Ms.  Temple  Beth 
Am — has  ended  an  era  at  the  synagogue  she 
watched  grow  from  a  multi-purpose,  one- 
room  building  to  one  of  the  largest  Reform 
synagogues  in  the  Southeast. 

Schwartzman.  acting  executive  director, 
made  her  exit  just  as  she  has  served:  with 
humor  and  compassion. 

"SHE  IS  AN  INSTmmON" 

More  than  400  people  laughed  and  cried  as 
friends  and  colleagues  praised  and  roasted 
Schwartzman  for  33  years  of  service  to  the 
synagogue. 

"She  is  an  institution,"  Cohen  said.  "We 
have  gone  through  funerals  and  weddings 
and  divorces — everything  together." 

Cohen,  45,  is  a  former  president  of  Temple 
Beth  Am.  5950  North  Kendall  Dr. 

His  wife.  Joan  Lash  Cohen,  was  only  six 
when  she  first  met  Schwartzman. 

"She  [Joan]  has  been  an  inspiration  to  me. 
She  gave  us  the  bond  and  has  kept  it  going 
from  generation  to  generation."  Joan  Cohen 
said.  "She  has  encouraged  me  through  the 
good  and  bad  times." 

"Joan  has  established  an  ethic  here  that 
any  family,  regardless  of  their  ability  to  pay, 
can  l>e  taken  on  as  memtiers."  said  Mel 
Rappaport.  who  with  Cohen  served  as  co- 
chairman  of  the  dinner. 

Schwartzman.  who  will  remain  in  a  con- 
sultant position   with   the   temple,   was  26 
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came  to  be  secretary  to  Rabbi  Her- 
Btfimgrard  in  1958.  She  has  held  some  36 
at  the  synagogue . 

TEMPLE  WAS  UKE  HOME 

divorced    mother,    she    practically 

two  sons  at  the  temple. 

son   Steven.   33:    "Mom   was   always 

something  with  the  temple  *  *  *  it  was 

worked  two  jobs,  both  for  the  tem- 
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rrew  up  here."   said  son  Barry,  37. 
;he  temple,  is  where  we  lived.  It  was 
house." 

her  eye  on  her  energetic  sons, 

enrolled  them  in  the  temple's 

When  they  were  older,  she  got 

on  the  temple  grounds.  Now  two  of 

gra|idchildren  attend  school  there. 

Herbert  Baumgard,  in  his  remarks. 

when  he  referred  to  Schwartzman  as 

timple   playwright."   Schwartzman   is 

kr  Qwn  among  temple  families  for  her 

4:ripts.  which  she  often  starred  in. 

ALWAYS  THERE  FOR  A  CHAT 

hlle  some  at  the  temple  will  remem- 

as  a  person  they  could  talk 

straight  from  the  heart,  Baumgard  said. 

ilso  remember  her  as  a  colleague  who 

30  years  always  tried  to  do  whatever 

plus  a  little  more." 

Jonathan  Kendall,  the  temple's  spir- 

sald  it  was  Schwartzman  who 

■JO  make  his  transition  a  smooth  one 

came  to  Temple  Beth  Am  more  than 

ago. 

of  us  has  some  intimate  contact 

Jdan."  he  said. 

Schwartzman  said  it  is  her  ability  to  listen 

and  "never  judge  them"  that  has 

her     so     well     liked     among     the 

.  "Most  people  need  someone  to 

Schwartzman  said.  "I  have  always 

nlyself  available." 
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A  SENSE  OF  BELONGINO" 

Stayed  all  these  years,  because  of 

Rabbi  Baumgard."  the  syna- 

founder  and  "because  the  temple  has 

the  thingrs  I  need  in  my  life." 

Berrin.     temple     president,     called 

the  temple's  conscience.  "Peo- 

said  when  they  could  not  afford  to 

members  of  the  temple,  they 

Joan." 

said  a  suite  of  administrative  of- 
1  be  dedicated  in  her  honor. 
Schwartzman:  "What  privilege  it  has 
be  a  part  of  Temple  Beth  Am  and 
grow.  I  found  a  great  sense  of  be- 
here." 
true  Schwartzman  fashion  she  said, 
to  Temple  Beth  Am  is  like  the 
I  lotel;  once  you  check  in.  you  can't 
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.  oan  Schwartzman  has  certainly  left  a 
Temple  Betti  Am.  Ms.  Schwartzman 
an  inspiration  to  many  at  Temple 
and  I  am  sure  to  many  citizens 
throughbut  south  Florida. 
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CONG  lATULATIONS  TO  ODESSA 
PER  VIIAN  HIGH  SCHOOL  IN  ODES- 
SA, TX.  ON  THEIR  SIXTH  STATE 
FOOItBALL  CHAMPIONSHIP 


HON.  LARRY  COMBEST 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  "♦!£  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  3. 1992 
Mr.  CJOMBEST.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  rise  to 
congrat|jlate  the  Odessa  Permian  High  School 
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in  Odessa,  TX,  on  their  1991  AAAAA — class  5 
A — State  football  champtonship.  The  Panthers 
capped  their  perlect  16-0  season  witti  a  27- 
14  win  over  San  Antonio  Marshall  at  Texas 
Stadium  In  Irving,  TX. 

The  Permian  Panthers  also  left  their  imprint 
on  the  national  high  school  foott)all  rankings. 
Both  USA  Today  and  ESPN  ranked  the  Pan- 
ttiers  at  No.  2  in  the  Nation  in  their  final  na- 
tional high  school  foott>all  polls. 

State  championships  and  national  rankings 
are  nothir>g  new  to  the  Odessa  Permian  High 
School  football  team.  The  perennial  Texas 
high  school  football  powerhouse  has  captured 
one  national  championship,  six  State  cham- 
pionships and  made  it  to  the  State  playoffs  on 
20  different  occasions. 

The  Permian  Panther  Foottjall  Team  excels 
at  academk;s  as  well  as  winning  foott>all 
games.  The  varsity  foott>all  players  have  a 
grade  point  average  of  3.46.  In  addition,  24 
percent  of  the  varsity  players  have  a  4.0  grade 
point  average  and  14  percent  of  the  players 
are  memt>ers  of  the  Natkinal  Honor  Society. 
These  successes  can  t>e  attributed  to  a  rock 
solid  program  which  stresses  a  partnership  in 
education — academics  and  football. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  MARTHA  DODSON 


HON.  CARROLL  HUBBARD,  JR. 

OF  KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  3, 1992 

Mr.  HUBBARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this  op- 
portunity to  pay  tribute  to  an  outstanding  Ken- 
tuckian,  my  lorigtime  friend.  Marttia  Dodson,  a 
beautiful  and  talented  constituent  of  Russell- 
ville,  KY. 

Martha  Dodson,  61,  died  last  month  on  Jar>- 
uary  1  at  Parkview  Medical  Center  in  Nash- 
ville, TN. 

She  was  the  widow  of  Dr.  Carlisle  V. 
Dodson  and  was  the  first  licensed  woman  real 
estate  broker  in  southern  Kentucky. 

Mrs.  Dodson  was  a  daughter  of  the  late 
Alvis  and  Monico  Allen  Oakley  and  was  bom 
in  Corinth,  MS,  June  15,  1930.  She  was  a 
member  of  First  Baptist  Church,  Russellville. 

I  always  was  honored  to  be  Martha 
Dodson's  friend.  I  liked  and  admired  her  a  lot. 

Martha  Dodson  was  well  known  in  Kentucky 
as  a  dedicated,  hard-working  lady  whose  intel- 
ligence, personality,  and  beauty  made  her 
special. 

I  proudly  referred  to  her  as  my  "cousin."  My 
first  cousin,  Bertie  Payne  Oakley,  is  married  to 
Norris  Oakley,  of  Nashville,  Martha  Oakley 
Dodson's  urKle. 

Survivors  are  two  outstanding  daughters, 
Russellville  attomey  Elizabeth  Wilson  and 
Russellville  pharmacist  Carolyn  Mallory,  one 
stepson.  Dr.  Jim  Dodson.  a  Russellville  physi- 
cian, and  three  grandchildren — Monica  Mal- 
lory. Victor  Dodson.  ar>d  Julia  Elizatjeth 
Dodson. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  BLOCKBUSTER  AND 
ITS  OVERSEAS  CAMPAIGN 


HON.  ILEANA  ROSLEHUNEN 

OF  FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  3,  1992 

Ms.  ROS-LEHTINEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
recognize  Blocktxjster  Entertainment  Corp.,  a 
south  Florida  tiased  company,  for  aspiring  to 
expand  the  video  market  in  Europe,  Asia, 
Mexico,  Japan,  and  otfier  nations  that  are  sea- 
soned for  this  industry.  Already  dominant  in 
the  United  States,  Blockbuster  bKBgins  to  move 
aggressively  into  foreign  markets. 

In  preparation  for  this  expansion,  Mr.  Wayne 
Huizenga,  chairman  of  Blockbuster  Entertairv 
ment  has  employed  Mr.  Joseph  Baczko  to 
plan  Blockbuster's  overseas  campaign.  In  a 
Miami  Herakj  artk:le  entitied,  "Blockbuster 
Gets  Ready  To  Invade  Europe."  Ed  Lopez  re- 
ports on  the  rapid  success  of  Blockbuster  En- 
tertainment Corp.  I  commend  the  following  ar- 
trcle  to  my  colleagues: 
Blockbuster  Gets  Ready  To  Invade  Europe 

It  was  during  a  meeting  with  Japanese 
businessman  Den  Fujita  that  H.  Wayne 
Huizenga.  chairman  of  Blockbuster  Enter- 
tainment Corp..  got  some  advice  on  how  to 
fill  a  key  vacancy  at  the  company. 

"Boy,  who  you  really  have  to  get  a  hold  of 
is  this  guy  Baczko,"  said  Fujita,  chairman  of 
McDonald's  Japan  and  the  executive  behind 
various  joint  ventures  with  American  com- 
panies. The  name  was  unfamiliar  to 
Huizenga. 

Fujita's  reference  was  to  Joseph  R. 
Baczko,  president  of  the  international  divi- 
sion at  Toys  'R'  Us.  Baczko  and  Fujita  ham- 
mered out  a  joint  venture  with  the  toy  re- 
tailer, just  as  Huizenga  had  struck  a  deal 
with  Fujita  to  develop  Blockbuster  video 
stores  in  Japan. 

Huizenga  took  down  the  name  and  con- 
tacted Baczko  in  November  1990. 

Three  months  later.  Baczko  joined  Block- 
buster as  president  and  chief  operating  offi- 
cer. He  replaced  Luigi  Salvaneschl.  who  had 
retired  to  teach  at  Barry  University. 

a  new  DIMENSION 

With  Baczko  on  board.  Blockbuster  gained 
his  extensive  experience  in  foreign  markets 
and  a  deeper  knowledge  of  retailing  that  the 
Fort  Lauderdale  company  lacked. 

"He  brings  us  a  dimension  that  we  didn't 
have  before,  and  that  is  the  retail  part  of  the 
business."  Huizenga  said.  "We  thought  he 
might  look  at  the  business  a  little  bit  dif- 
ferently." 

Paine  Webber  analyst  Craig  Bibb  said,  thus 
far.  Baczko's  retailing  savvy  has  t>een  his 
most  visible  contribution  to  the  company. 

"His  domestic  impact  immediately  is 
greater."  he  said. 

To  make  customer  selection  of  videos  easi- 
er and  faster.  Blockbuster  broke  up  long  20- 
foot  aisles  with  general  categories  such  as 
"action^adventure"  into  smaller  sections 
with  narrower  subcategories  such  as  "Clint 
Eastwood"  or  "Sylvester  Stallone." 

Shelving  for  items  such  as  popcorn  and 
candy  has  t>een  positioned  to  channel  cus- 
tomers to  specific  registers,  much  like  super- 
markets. Also,  because  the  ends  of  aisles 
have  high  consumer  visibility,  new  displays 
were  added  at  these  so-called  "end  caps"  to 
promote  videos  intended  for  sale. 

But  as  Blockbuster  begins  to  move  more 
aggressively  into  foreign  markets,  Baczko's 


overseas  experience  will  be  of  increasing 
value. 

Last  month.  Blockbuster  scooped  up  City- 
Vision  PLC.  Britain's  largest  video  chain, 
with  875  stores.  Blockbuster  also  has  its  eye 
on  Europe.  Asia.  Mexico,  Japan  and  other 
areas  as  ripe  for  expansion. 

"We  are  the  potential  outside  the  United 
States,  in  the  commercially  developed  part 
of  the  world,  to  be  every  bit  as  great^if  not 
greater— than  the  United  States."  Baczko 
said. 

"We're  not  going  international  because  we 
have  run  out  of  space  in  the  United  States." 
he  said.  "It's  always  better  to  institute  for- 
eign expansion  while  undergoing  significant 
expansion  in  the  United  States." 

ALWAYS  ON  THE  00 

Baczko.  46,  knows  the  international  play- 
ing field.  He  headed  up  the  international  di- 
vision of  Toys  'R'  Us  since  it  was  formed  in 
1983.  traveling  as  many  as  200  days  a  year.  He 
also  was  chief  executive  of  the  European  op- 
erations of  Max  Factor  8i  Co. 

Baczko  was  attracted  by  the  vitality  of  the 
industry.  Blockbuster's  leadership  role  and 
unrealized  potential  at  the  company.  "And  I 
don't  know  how  to  manage  something  other 
than  growth."  he  said. 

In  Europe,  most  owners  of  videocassette 
recorders  tape  their  own  shows  because  re- 
tailing is  so  antiquated  and  product  offerings 
so  weak.  Baczko  said.  As  Blockbuster  pene- 
trates Europe,  he  said,  the  variety  of  video 
selections  will  increase  for  several  reasons. 

"Because  of  cultural  sensitivities,  the 
product  must  be  either  dubbed  or  have  sub- 
titles," he  said.  "As  Blockbuster  opens  in 
Europe.  Hollywood  will  make  more  product 
available  because  of  the  established  distribu- 
tion." 

Hollywood  will  also  benefit.  As  Block- 
buster's rivals  realize  they  must  carry  the 
same  titles  as  Blockbuster  to  compete,  the 
demand  for  videos  from  Hollywood  will  in- 
crease, Baczko  said. 

Blockbuster's  entrance  and  initial  expan- 
sion into  Europe  will  most  likely  occur 
through  joint  ventures  with  other  compa- 
nies. That's  t>ecause  the  pool  of  potential 
franchisees  is  smaller  than  in  the  United 
States. 

While  cultural  differences  do  arise  when 
doing  business  in  foreign  countries,  they 
tend  to  be  exaggerated,  Baczko  said. 

"The  rest  of  it  is  just  commercially  slug- 
ging it  out,"  he  added. 

THE  overview 

Nobody  likes  competition,  and  when  a 
Blockbuster  store  goes  up  it  may  be  viewed 
as  taking  business  from  someone.  But  Block- 
buster's presence  will  ultimately  help  to  ex- 
pand the  market  and  offer  more  choices  for 
consumers,  Baczko  said. 

In  some  situations.  Blockbuster  may  sim- 
ply have  to  overcome  quirks  of  the  local 
market,  Baczko  said.  For  instance,  in  Ger- 
many, video  stores  have  a  strong  adult  flavor 
so  local  laws  require  that  the  windows  be 
painted. 

"We're  not  going  to  open  a  Blockbuster 

store  and  paint  the  windows."  Baczko  said. 

"There's  due  process  all  over  the  world;  it's 

:a  question  of  finding  out  how  it  works." 

-    Blockbuster,    which    has    a    family-store 

Image,  doesn't  carry  X-rated  videos. 

Doing  business  overseas  can  entail  a  will- 
ingness to  fight  the  system,  to  challenge  ex- 
isting ideas  of  how  things  are  done. 

"All  the  common  wisdom  is  given  to  why 
something  won't  work."  Baczko  said. 

HANDS-ON  MANAGEMENT 

Crucial  to  success  are  strong  local  man- 
agers who  know  the  local  scene  and  practice 
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continuous,  hands-on  management,  Baczko 
said.  -Retail  is  detail."  he  said. 

In  Japan.  Blockbuster  hopes  to  have  its 
first  10  stores  by  the  end  of  next  year  under 
a  joint  venture. 

"They  will  give  us  all  we  really  need  to 
know  about  the  economics  and  dynamics  of 
store  operations  in  Japan."  Baczko  said.  "We 
will  then  go  ahead  and  t>egin  very  aggressive 
development  through  joint  ventures  or  fran- 
chises under  the  umbrella  of  the  joint  ven- 
ture." 

Though  retail  space  in  Japan  can  be  expen- 
sive, that  can  be  partly  offset  through  higher 
rental  prices.  Baczko  said.  Also,  high  vol- 
umes of  business  are  possible  because  shop- 
ping areas  in  Japan  tend  to  be  very  densely 
populated. 

"Here,  we're  used  to  pulling  people  in  from 
20  minutes  away,"  Baczko  said.  "In  Japan, 
within  five  minutes  you  have  half  a  million 
people  on  top  of  you." 

I  commend  Mr.  Wayne  Huizenga  on  the  tre- 
mendous prosperity  of  Blockbuster  Entertain- 
ment Corp..  and  I  woukj  like  to  wish  much 
success  to  him  and  Mr.  Joseph  Baczko  vflth 
BlocktHiSter's  overseas  campaign. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  PAGE  MID- YEAR 
DEPARTURE  CEREMONY 


HON.  JAMES  A.  TOAHCA^r,  JR. 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  3, 1992 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today 
to  pay  tribute  to  the  organizers  and  partk:i- 
pants  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives 
"Page  Class  Departure  Ceremony."  I  wish  to 
express  to  them  my  gratitude  at  having  t)een 
chosen  to  address  such  a  dedk^ated  group  of 
young  people. 

The  unfaltering  commitment  of  these  fiigh 
school  students  has  become  an  immeasurable 
asset  to  the  House  over  the  years.  Tfie  per- 
formance of  the  departing  pages  for  fall  fully 
denwnstrated  the  vibrant  energy  and  eager 
willingness  to  learn  as  their  honorable  prede- 
cessors. 

I  wish  to  thank  most  heartily  the  principal, 
Dr.  Robert  F.  Knautz,  for  allowing  these  stu- 
dents to  be  involved  in  such  a  distinguished 
program.  I  sincerely  hope  that  he  will  continue 
to  encourage  young  people  to  engage  in  this 
little-mentioned,  but  much-appreciated  servkie. 

Again,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  pay  tribute  to 
the  departing  pages  for  fall.  They  are  among 
the  Ijrightest  young  men  and  women  that  our 
country  has  produced.  I  wish  them  the  t}est  of 
luck.  May  they  know  how  very  proud  I  am  of 
them. 


TRIBUTE  TO  SUPERVISOR  MARC 
DEL  PIERO 


HON.  LEON  L  PANEHA 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  3. 1992 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
pay  tribute  to  an  outstanding  leader  and  tire- 
less public  servant  from  California's  16th  Con- 
gressional Distrrct,   Monterey  County  Super- 
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visor  Marc  Del  Piero.  I  am  pleased  to  have 
this  opportunity  to  express  my  sirx^re  appre- 
ciation to  Marc  for  his  endless  hours  of  hard 
work  and  also  share  with  my  colleagues  the 
many  contritxrtions  Marc  has  made  in  his 
servk:e  as  a  community  leader. 

Marc  Del  Piero  was  born  in  Watsonville.  CA, 
to  a  family  that  has  farmed  in  North  County  for 
over  70  years.  In  1 975.  Marc  received  a  bach- 
elor of  arts  in  history  and  a  law  degree  in 
1978,  txjth  from  the  University  of  Santa  Clara. 
Before  graduating  from  law  school,  Marc  be- 
came tt>e  youngest  member  of  ttie  Monterey 
County  Planning  CommisskKi  arxj  in  1981,  he 
became  the  youngest  member  of  the  Monte- 
rey County  Board  of  Supervisors.  Marc  Del 
Piero  used  this  to  his  advantage  in  his  servkie 
to  the  community. 

While  serving  on  the  lx>ard  of  supervisors. 
Marc  has  proven  to  be  a  tremendous  force  in 
the  community  hie  represents.  One  of  the  most 
salient  issues  that  Marc  has  been  committed 
to  is  the  protection  of  the  environment.  For  1 1 
years,  he  has  served  on  tfie  Monterey  Bay 
Unified  Air  Pollution  Control  District.  His  corv 
tinuing  support  for  the  protection  of  tfie  mag- 
nificent coastline  along  ttie  16th  Congressional 
District  has  been  invaluat)le.  He  has  served  on 
committees  to  establish  the  Elkfiom  Stough 
National  Estuarine  Reserve  and  ttie  steering 
committee  for  establishing  the  Monterey  Bay 
National  Manne  Sanctuary.  Marc  cofounded 
the  Central  Coast  Regional  Board  of  Control, 
a  six  county  organization  established  to  op- 
pose offshore  drilling  off  the  Santa  Cruz- 
Monetery  coastline.  He  created  essential  sec- 
tions of  the  north  Monterey  County  local 
coastal  plan  and  Monterey  County  general 
plan  and  estatilished  major  coastal  resource 
protection  regulations. 

Marc  initiated  ttie  first  comprehensive 
groundwater  stijdies  in  north  Monterey  County 
and  adopted  strk^  groundwater  well  protection 
standards.  He  was  successful  in  gaining  grant 
funding  for  four  community  sewer  systems  and 
water  systems  in  north  Monterey  County. 

Marc  has  been  a  champion  in  improving  the 
quality  of  life  for  the  citizens  of  Monterey 
County,  specifically  the  senior  citizen  commu- 
nity. He  initiated  and  funded  senior  citizens 
nutrition  programs  for  the  reskJents  of  North 
Salinas.  He  estat)lished,  funded,  and  con- 
structed the  Prunedale  Senior  Citizen  Center 
and  purchased  and  built  tfie  Porter-Vallejo 
Community  Center  in  Pajaro.  This  facility  in- 
cludes tx>th  a  senior  citizen  center  and  a  day- 
care center  for  migrant  farmwort<er's  children. 

Marc  Del  Plero's  outstanding  leadership 
qualities  have  emerged  in  every  facet  of  his 
life.  He  organized  the  Pajaro-Sunny  Mesa 
Community  Servrces  District  and  the  North 
Monterey  County  Fire  Protection  District  He  is 
the  cofounder  of  ttie  North  Monterey  County 
Mother's  Club  Highway  101  Bypass  Commit- 
tee, the  founder  and  first  chairman  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  ttie  Monterey  County  Ag- 
ricultural and  Historical  Land  Conservancy, 
arx]  established  and  funded  the  Community 
Resources  Network  of  North  Monterey  County. 

From  1978  to  1989,  Marc  served  as  a  cap- 
tain in  the  California  Army  National  Guard. 
Presentty,  Marc  lives  in  Salinas  with  fiis  wife, 
Tina,  arid  their  two  sons,  Paul,  5,  and  John 
George,  2. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  welfare  of  our  country  de- 
pends on  ttie  ability  of  our  k>cal  community 
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IV    of    Senate    Resolution    4. 
0  by  the  Senate  on  February  4, 
for  establishment  of  a  sys- 
a  computerized  schedule  of  all 
and  hearings  of  Senate  corn- 
subcommittees,  joint  commit- 
committees   of  conference, 
requires  all  such  committees 
the  Office  of  the  Senate  Daily 
Digest-j-designated  by  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee- -of  the  time,  place,  and  purpose 
meetings,  when  scheduled,  and 
cancellations   or   changes  in  the 
as  they  occur. 

additional    procedure    along 

computerization  of  this  infor- 

the  Office  of  the  Senate  Daily 

?ill  prepare  this  information  for 

in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks 

of  the  Congressional  Record 

and    Wednesday    of   each 
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Meetfcgs  scheduled  for  Tuesday,  Feb- 
ruary 4  1992,  may  be  found  in  the  Daily 
Digest  I  if  today's  Record. 

1  lEETINGS  SCHEDULED 


a  1 

thj 


Mo  iday 


FEBRUARY  5 


ind  Human  Resources 
Busl  less  meeting-,  to  mark  up  S.  1729,  to 
ret  aire  drug  manufacturers  to  provide 
afC  trdable  prices  for  drugs  purchased 
by  certain  entities  funded  under  the 
Pu  )Hc  Health  Service  Act,  S.  1523,  to 
aui  horize  funds  for  programs  of  certain 
Ins  Citutes  of  the  National  Institutes  of 
He  ilth,  and  S.  2055,  to  revise  the  Job 
Tri  inlng  Partnership  Act  to  strengthen 
th«  program  of  employment  and  train- 
ing assistance  under  the  Act. 

SEM30 


on  Indian  Affairs 
Orga  lizational  meeting  to  consider  com- 
tee  rules  of  procedure  and  the  com- 
tee's  agenda  for  the  second  session 
;he  102d  Congress;  to  be  followed  by 
oversight  hearing  on  the  implemen- 
of   the    Indian   Gaming   Regu- 
latt>ry  Act. 

SRr^85 
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10:00  a.m. 
Budget 
To  hold  hearings  on  meeting  America's 
domestic  needs. 

SD-608 
Foreign  Relations 
To  hold  hearings  on  an  overview  of  for- 
eign policy. 

SIM19 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  the  effec- 
tiveness  of  the   President's   plan   for 
managing  government  and   the  econ- 
omy. 

SI>-342 
1:30  p.m. 
Armed  Services 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  U.S.  efforts 
to  assist  the  former  Soviet  Republics 
in  dismantling  their  nuclear  and  chem- 
ical weapons  and  preventing  their  pro- 
liferation. 

SR^253 
2:00  p.m. 
Budget 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  the  fiscal 
year  1993  defense  budget,  focusing  on 
U.S.  responses  to  a  changed  world. 

SD-608 

Foreign  Relations 

To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 

Parker  W.  Borg,  of  Minnesota,  to  be 

Ambassador   to   the    Union   of   Burma 

(Myanmar). 

SCM19 
Select  on  Intelligence 
To  hold  closed  hearings  on  intelligence 
matters. 

SH-219 
Commission  on  Security  and  Cooperation 
in  Europe 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  the  pros- 
pects for  peace  and  human  rights  devel- 
opments In  the  Yugoslav  republics. 

SD-192 
3:00  p.m. 
Foreign  Relations 

East  Asian  and  Pacific  Affairs  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  current  U.S. 
policy  toward  Burma. 

SD-419 
3:15  p.m. 
Foreign  Relations 
African  Affairs  Sulwommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  the  emer- 
gency situation  in  Zaire  and  Somalia. 

SI>-106 

FEBRUARY  6 
9:30  a.m. 
Armed  Services 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  military 
conversion  in  the  Russian  Revolution. 

SR^222 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  Hawai- 
ian Homes  Commission  Act. 

SD-628 
10:00  a.m. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Consumer    and    Regulatory    Affairs    Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  the  Federal 
Government's  efforts  to  pursue  finan- 
cial institution  fraud. 

SD-538 
Budget 
To  continue  hearings  in  preparation  for 
reporting  the  first  concurrent  resolu- 
tion on  the  fiscal  year  1993  budget,  and 
to  examine  the  economic  outlook. 

SD-608 


February  3,  1992 


February  3,  1992 


Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  bold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
Barbara  Hackman  Franklin,  of  Penn- 
sylvania, to  te  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

SRr-2S3 
Foreign  Relations 

East  Asian  and  Pacific  Affairs  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  U.S.  policy 
toward  North  Korea. 

SIM19 
10:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Legislative  Branch  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1993  for  the  Of- 
fice of  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol,  the 
Capitol  Police  Board,  and  the  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office. 

SD-116 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  continue  hearings  to  examine  man- 
agement and  budget  problems  in  the 
U.S.  Government. 

SD-342 
11:00  a.m. 
Joint  Economic 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  the  economic 
report  of  the  President. 

SD-«28 
11:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 
Business   meeting,   to   consider   pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-106 
2:00  p.m. 
Finance 

Taxation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  the  tax  sys- 
tem's long-term  effect  on  the  cost  of 
capital  and  the  International  competi- 
tiveness of  U.S.  business. 

SD-215 
2:30  p.m. 
Foreign  Relations 
To  hold  hearings  on  a  report  on  the  situ- 
ation in  four  former  Soviet  Republics 
possessing  nuclear  weapons. 

SD-419 

FEBRUARY  7 
9:30  a.m. 
Joint  Ekionomlc 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  the  employ- 
ment/unemployment situation  for  Jan- 
uary. 

SD-106 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Legislative  Branch  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1993  for  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress,  and  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office. 

SD-116 

FEBRUARY  18 
2:00  p.m. 
Judiciary 

Courts  and  Administrative  Practice  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  problems 
with  asbestos  litigation. 

SH-216 

FEBRUARY  20 
10:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Aging  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  nutrition  screening 
for  the  elderly. 

SD-130 


FEBRUARY  21 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

VA,  HUD,  and  Independent  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  possible  So- 
viet space  assets  which  may  benefit  the 
American  space  program. 

SH-216 

FEBRUARY  25 
9:30  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  Joint  hearings  with  the  House 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  to  re- 
view the  legislative  recommendations 
of  the  Disabled  American  Veterans. 

345  Cannon  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture    and    Related    Agencies    Sul)- 
commlttee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1993  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 

SD-138 

FEBRUARY  26 
2:30  p.m. 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  1602,  to 
ratify      a      compact      between      the 
Assinibone  and  Sioux  Indian  Tribes  of 
the    Fort   Peck   Reservation   and   the 
State  of  Montana;  to  be  followed  by  an 
oversight  hearing  on   the  Presidents 
proposed   budget  estimates   for  fiscal 
year  1993  for  Indian  programs. 

SR-485 

FEBRUARY  27 
9:30  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  re- 
quests for  fiscal  year  1993  for  veterans 
programs. 

SRr418 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1993  for  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  and  relat- 
ed agencies. 

SD-138 
2:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

VA,  HUD,  and  Independent  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1993  for  the 
American  Battle  Monuments  Commis- 
sion, the  Selective  Service  System,  and 
Army  Cemeterial  Expenses. 

SD-138 

MARCH  3 

9:30  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  joint  hearings  with  the  House 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  to  re- 
view the  legislative  recommendations 
of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars. 

345  Cannon  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1993  for  the  De- 
I>artment  of  Agriculture,  focusing  on 
the  Agricultural  Research  Service,  the 
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Cooperative    State    Research    Service, 
and  the  Extension  Service. 

SD-138 

MARCH  5 

9:30  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  joint  hearings  with  the  House 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  to  re- 
view the  legislative  recommendations 
of  the  Paralyzed  Veterans  of  America, 
the  Blinded  Veterans  of  America,  and 
WWI  Veterans. 

345  Cannon  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hesu'ings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates   for    fiscal    year    1993   for   the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and 
the  Office  of  Inspector  General. 

SD-138 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

VA,  HUD,  and  Independent  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1993  for  the 
Consumer  Product  Safety  Commission, 
the  Office  of  Consumer  Affairs,  and  the 
Consumer  Information  Center. 

SD-116 

MARCH  17 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  bold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1993  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  focusing  on 
the  Food  and  Nutrition  Service,  and 
the  Human  Nutrition  Information 
Service. 

SD-138 

MARCH  18 
9:30  a.m. 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation   of   the    Indian    Gaming 
Regulatory  Act  (IGRA). 

SR-485 

MARCH  19 

9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

VA,  HUD,  and  Independent  Agencies  Sul)- 
commlttee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1993  for  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation,  and  the  Of- 
fice of  Science  Technology  Policy. 

SD-124 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1993  for  the  Fed- 
eral Highway  Administration,  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation. 

SD-138 

MARCH  20 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1993  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  focusing  on 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration,  the 
Federal    Crop   Insurance    Corporation, 
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the  Rural  Electrification  Administra- 
tion, and  the  Rural  Development  Ad- 
ministration. 

SD-138 

MARCH  25 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

VA,  HUD,  and  Independent  Agencies  SuIk 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1993  for  the 
Neighborhood  Reinvestment  Corpora- 
tion, and  the  National  Credit  Union 
Administration. 

SD-116 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1752,  to  provide 
for  the  development,  enhancement,  and 
recognition  of  Indian  tribal  courts. 

SRr-485 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  Na- 
tional Highway  Traffic  Safety  Admin- 
istration, and  the  Research  and  Special 
Programs  Administration,  l)oth  of  the 
Department  of  Transportation. 

SD-138 

MARCH  26 

9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

VA.  HUD,  and  Independent  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1993  for  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency,  and 
the  Council  on  Environmental  Quality. 

SD-G50 

MARCH  27 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture  and  Related  Agencies  Sul>- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1993  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  focusing  on 
the  Animal  and  Plant  Inspection  Serv- 
ice, the  Food  Safety  and  Inspection 
Service,  and  the  Agricultural  Market- 
ing Service. 

SD-138 

APRIL  1 
9:30  a.m. 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
to  authorize  funds  for  programs  of  the 
Indian  Health  Care  Improvement  Act. 

SRM85 

APRIL  2 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

VA.  HUD,  and  Independent  Agencies  Sul)- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1993  for  the  Fed- 
eral Deposit  Insurance  Corporation, 
and  the  Resolution  Trust  Corporation. 

SD-116 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1993  for  the  Na- 
tional Transportation  Safety  Board. 

SD-138 
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UMI 


10:00  a.m 

App:o[  riations 

Agrlcu  ture    and    Related    Agencies    Sub- 

cor  imlttee 

To  h  lid  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 

tln  ates  for  fiscal  year  1993  for  the  De- 

pai  unent  of  Agriculture,  focusing  on 

th(  Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Con- 

serration  Service,  the  Foreign  Agricul- 

Service.  the  General  Sales  Man- 

and  the  Soil  Conservation  Serv- 


tui  il 
age  r, 
ice 


10:00  a.m 
Approj  riations 

Agricu  tare    and    Related    Agencies    Sub- 
cor  imittee 
To  h|)ld  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
es  for  fiscal  year  1993  for  the  De- 
paiitnient  of  Agriculture,  focusing  on 
Commodity  Futures  Trading  Com- 
mi  slon.  the  Food  and  Drug  Admlnis- 
tra  ;ion,  the  Farm  Credit  Administra- 
tlo  1,  and  the  Farm  Credit  System  As- 
sistance Board. 

SD-138 


9:30  a.m. 

'^ete: 
To 


Vetera  is 


Affairs 
dold  joint  hearings  with  the  House 
Coi  [imittee  on  Veterans"  Affairs  to  re- 
vle  w  the  legislative  recommendations 
of  the  AMVETs,  American  Ex-POWs, 
Jei  Ish  War  Veterans,  and  Non-Com- 
mllsioned  Officers  Association. 

SD-106 


APRILS 


SD-138 


APRIL  7 


APRILS 


APRIL  9 
9:30  a.m. 
Approi 

VA,  H|JD.  and  Independent  Agencies  Sub- 
cc 
To 


coi  imittee 


h)ld 


hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
tiif ates  for  fiscal  year  1993  for  the  Na- 
tio  lal  Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tral^ioD. 

SD-G50 
10:00  a.m 
Appro]  riations 
Transi  ortation  Subcommittee 
To  h  )ld  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
tln  ates  for  fiscal  year  1993  for  Amtrals. 
am    the  Federal  Railroad  Administra- 
tiop.  Department  of  Transportation. 

SD-138 
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APRIL  30 

9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

VA.  HUD,  and  Independent  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1993  for  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment. 

SD-G50 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1993  for  the  Fed- 
eral Transit  Agency,  and  the  Washirtg- 
ton  Metropolitan  Area  Transit  Author- 
ity. 

SD-138 

MAY  7 

9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

VA,  HUD,  and  Independent  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1993  for  the  De- 
partment of  Veterans  Affairs,  and  the 
Court  of  Veterans  Affairs. 

SD-124 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1993  for  the  U.S. 
Coast  Guard,  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation. 

SD-138 

MAY  14 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

VA,  HUD,  and  Independent  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1993  for  the  Fed- 
eral Emergency  Management  Agency. 

SI>-124 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1993  for  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Administration,  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation. 

SD-138 


February  3,  1992 


February  4,  1992 
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MAY  21 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

VA,  HUD,  and  Independent  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1993  for  the  Na- 
tional Community  Service,  and  the 
Points  of  Light  Foundation. 

SD-116 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1993  for  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office. 

SD-138 

MAY  22 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

VA,  HUD,  and  Independent  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1993  for  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment and  certain  related  agencies. 

SD-138 


CANCELLATIONS 

FEBRUARY  5 
9:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  resume  hearings  on  two  Federal  En- 
ergy Regulatory  Commission  proposed 
rulemakings  regarding  pipeline  service 
obligations  (Docltet  No.   RM91-11-000), 
and  revisions  to  regulations  governing 
authorizations  for  the  construction  of 
natural   gas  pipeline  facilities  (Order 
No.  555). 

SD-GSO 


POSTPONEMENTS 

FEBRUARY  4 
10:00  a.m. 
Budget 
To  hold  hearings  in  preparation  for  re- 
porting the  first  concurrent  resolution 
for  the  fiscal  year  1993  budget,  focusing 
on  the  Department  of  Energy's  future 
In  weapons  production  and  technology 
transfer. 

SD-608 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— rae«day,  February  4,  1992 


The  House  met  at  12  noon. 

The  Reverend  Dr.  Gilbert  W.  Bowen, 
senior  minister,  Kenilworth  Union 
Church.  Kenilworth,  IL,  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer:  [H04FE2-X1]  {H217)prayer 

Eternal  One,  in  whose  hands  are  the 
rise  and  fall  of  the  nations,  we  pause  to 
remember  who  we  are,  creatures  and 
colleagues  of  Thy  purposes.  So  deliver 
us  once  more  from  the  arrogance  that 
thinks  we  alone  can  save  the  world,  the 
cynicism  that  thinks  nothing  can  be 
done,  and  the  indifference  that  would 
keep  us  from  doing  what  we  can.  Make 
vivid  again  the  real  world,  faces  and 
families  who  hunger  not  so  much  for 
privilege  or  power  as  for  food,  and  free- 
dom and  future  for  their  own.  Soften 
the  pride  and  deepen  the  determination 
of  all  of  us  who  lead.  Stir  hope,  dis- 
cipline, and  patience  in  all  our  people. 
We  pause  to  be  grateful  for  the  herit- 
age and  promise  which  is  ours,  for  the 
gift  of  one  more  day  with  its  challenge 
to  create,  and  opportunity  to  serve. 
Grant  us  renewed  energy,  focus,  and 
enthusiasm  that  we  may  live  it  wisely 
and  well,  full  of  love  for  life,  labor,  and 
neighbor.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House 
his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  the  Jour- 
nal stands  approved. 


PLEDGE  OF  ALLEGIANCE 

The  SPEAKER.  Will  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Hancock]  come  for- 
ward and  lead  the  House  in  the  Pledge 
of  Allegiance. 

Mr.  HANCOCK  led  the  Pledge  of  Alle- 
giance as  follows: 

I  pledge  allegiance  to  the  Flag  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  to  the  Repub- 
lic for  which  it  stands,  one  nation  under  God, 
indivisible,  with  liberty  and  justice  for  all. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Hallen,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  with  an 
amendment  in  which  the  concurrence 
of  the  House  is  requested,  a  bill  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title: 

H.R.  2927.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  St.  Croix,  Virgin  Islands  His- 
torical Park  and  Ecological  Preserve,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the  following 


titles,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested: 

S.  2.  An  act  to  promote  the  achievement  of 
national  education  goals,  to  measure 
progress  toward  such  goals,  to  develop  na- 
tional education  standards  and  voluntary  as- 
sessments in  accordance  with  such  standards 
and  to  encourage  the  comprehensive  im- 
provement of  America's  neighborhood  public 
schools  to  Improve  student  achievement; 

S.  12.  An  act  to  amend  title  VI  of  the  Com- 
munications Act  of  1934  to  ensure  carriage 
on  cable  television  of  local  news  and  other 
programming  and  to  restore  the  right  of 
local  regulatory  authorities  to  regulate 
cable  television  rates,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; 

S.  1256.  An  act  to  dlreqt  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  to  develop  and 
implement  an  Information  gathering  system 
to  permit  the  measurement,  analysis,  and  re- 
porting of  welfare  dependency  rates;  and 

S.  1963.  An  act  to  amend  section  992  of  title 
28,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  a  member 
of  the  U.S.  Sentencing  Commission  whose 
term  has  expired  may  continue  to  serve  until 
a  successor  is  appointed  or  until  the  expira- 
tion of  the  next  session  of  Congress. 

The  message  also  announced  that, 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  101-649,  the 
Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  majority  leader, 
appoints  Lawrence  Fuchs  of  Massachu- 
setts, and  Nelson  Merced  of  Massachu- 
setts, as  members  of  the  Commission 
on  Legal  Immigration  Reform. 

The  message  also  announced  that, 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  101-138,  the 
Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  Republican 
leader,  appoints  Michael  Cutchall  of 
Kansas,  and  Joshua  Muravchik  of 
Maryland,  as  members  of  the  Commis- 
sion on  Broadcasting  to  the  People's 
Republic  of  China. 


IN  RECOGNITION  OF  THE  lOOTH  AN- 
NIVERSARY OF  THE  KEN- 
ILWORTH UNION  CHURCH 

(Mr.  PORTER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  honor 
of  the  100th  anniversary  of  Kenilworth 
Union  Church,  I  am  pleased  that  its 
minister.  Dr.  Gilbert  Bowen,  was  here 
to  deliver  this  morning's  prayer  before 
the  House. 

Dr.  Bowen's  22-year  leadership  of  this 
active  and  growing  church  is  outstand- 
ing. Last  year,  together  with  associate 
ministers  Dick  Ferris  and  Betsy  An- 
drews, he  led  over  2,000  members  of 
their  congregation  in  raising  more 
than  $200,000  in  benevolent  funds. 
These  funds  went  to  47  essential  social 
service  groups  in  the  community,  in 
the  city  of  Chicago,  and  around  the 
world.  They  include:  Casa  Central,  a 


nursing  home  serving  the  Hispanic 
community;  the  Chicago  Child  Care  So- 
ciety, supporting  counseling  services 
for  families  where  child  abuse  has  oc- 
curred; Opportunity  International,  a 
group  of  business  executives  working 
to  help  the  poor  of  developing  coun- 
tries through  small  enterprise  develop- 
ment; and  the  Holy  Family  Lutheran 
Church  School,  an  alternative  school 
offering  a  caring  and  educational  envi- 
ronment for  kids  in  the  Cabrini  Green 
housing  projects  in  Chicago.  These  are 
only  the  highlights  of  Dr.  Bowen's  en- 
lightened efforts  at  Kenilworth  Union 
Church — the  list  goes  on  and  on. 

Kenilworth  Union  Church  has  also 
helped  to  spread  its  message  of  good- 
will and  faith  behind  the  now-withered 
Iron  Curtain.  The  church  is  well  on  its 
way  to  realizing  the  goals  that  Associ- 
ate Minister  Dick  Ferris  set  in  his  re- 
port this  year.  He  said: 

I  have  a  dream  that  someday  every  person 
in  our  church  will  be  somehow  involved  with 
the  giving  of  his  or  her  talent  through  a  vol- 
unteer activity  •  •  *.  I  have  a  dream  that 
our  differing  backgrounds  would  only  serve 
as  a  stimulus  for  growth  and  understanding, 
appreciation  and  interest,  and  never  as  cause 
for  suspicion  *  *  *  or  fear. 

The  activities  of  Kenilworth  Union 
Church  are  a  shining  example  of  many 
community-based  organizations  which 
are  seeking  to  aid  their  fellow  human 
beings — both  next  door  and  around  the 
world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very  proud  to  rep- 
resent a  congressional  district  that  in- 
cludes a  spiritual  leader  of  Dr.  Bowen's 
dedication  and  standing.  We  have  all 
been  inspired  by  his  words  today.  I 
want  to  thank  him  and  Marlene  Bowen 
for  coming  to  Washington,  and  I  also 
want  to  thank  Dr.  Ford  for  helping  to 
make  Kenilworth  Union's  centennial 
celebration  a  memorable  and  fulfilling 
one. 


THE  UNITED  STATES-JAPAN 
RELATIONSHIP 

(Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  United  States-Japan  relationship  is 
one  of  our  most  important  bilateral  al- 
liances in  this  post-Communist  era.  We 
have  fundamental  differences  over  eco- 
nomic and  foreign  policy,  differences 
which  should  be  settled  without  ran- 
cor; but  nearly  once  a  week  the  civil 
dialog  between  us  is  somehow  side- 
tracked by  some  ignorant  expression  of 
Japanese  racism  or  ill-informed  worker 
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3R00MFIELD   asked   and   was 

p  jrmission  to  address  the  House 

mi  lute.) 

BpOOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 

the    gentleman    from    Mis- 

Hancock]  has  just  gotten  a 

ftom  one  of  his  constituents,  a 

4mployee  who  is  justifiably  out- 

the  postal  snow  job  he  just 

his  employer. 

X)stal    employee    recently    re- 

his  glossy  44-page  booklet  pro- 

the   Postal   Service's  sponsor- 

the  Winter  Olympics.  He  says 

of  this  fellow  employees  got 

booklet — by  priority  mail. 

s  more  than  S2  million  for  post- 

of  it  spent  on  something 

employee     could     have 

by  picking  up  the  sports  sec- 

lis  local  newspaper. 

spending  like  this  is  just 
one  more  reason  Congress  should  cre- 
ate a  t  [partisan  commission  to  study 
the  U.S  Postal  Service. 

More  than  100  of  our  colleagues  have 
agreed  nth  me  and  are  now  cosponsors 
of  my  r  jsolution  to  create  such  a  com- 
mission .  I  urge  other  Members  con- 
cerned by  postal  mismanagement  to 
sign  on  las  well. 


WITHHOLDING,  A  RUDE 
FOR  TAXPAYERS 


SU  IPRISE 


i  LATTERY  asked  and  was  given 
to  address  the  House  for  1 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 


(Mr. 
permis^on 
minute 
marks. 

Mr.  ^LATTERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
Americ  ms   have    faced   high   pressure 
p  Bople   who   offer   them   special 

they  only  will  act  quickly. 

]  resident  has  offered  the  Amer- 

jx  ople  a  special  tax  deal  and  he 

<  longress  to  act  quickly,  but  be- 

act  quickly  I  think  it  is  impor- 

us  to  do  as  wise  consumers  do, 

is  to  read  the  fine  print  of  the 


also  cost  the  Government  the  use  of 
$5.2  billion  in  withheld  funds,  which 
will  increaise  Government  borrowing. 

The  proposed  increase  in  personal  ex- 
emptions will  benefit  higher  income 
taxpayers  more  than  low-  and  middle- 
income  families.  For  example,  an  in- 
creased deduction  of  $500  would  be 
worth  $155  to  a  family  earning  $150,000, 
but  only  $75  to  a  family  earning  $30,000. 
Families  without  taxable  income 
would  not  benefit  at  all  from  this  pro- 
posal. 

The  President  also  would  create  a 
new  tax  credit  for  first  time  home  buy- 
ers, regardless  of  the  taxpayer's  income 
or  the  value  of  the  home  purchased. 
This  indiscriminate  tax  benefit  would 
cost  $5.2  billion  over  5  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  proceed  with  cau- 
tion. We  must  not  increase  the  Federal 
deficit  by  handing  out  tax  benefits  to 
people  who  do  not  need  them  in  an 
election  year  merely  to  get  their  votes. 


reduction    in    tax    withholding 

by  the  President  will  result  in 

surprise  for  taxpayers  after  the 

when  many  of  them  discover 

owe  a  tax  payment  to  the 

Government.  This  change  will 


tley 
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LET  JAPAN  TAKE  A  CRACK  AT  DE- 
FENDING HERSELF  FOR  A 
CHANGE 

(Mr.  WELDON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. ) 

Mr.  WELDON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  lead- 
ers of  the  Japanese  Government  have 
continued  their  leather-tasting  ways, 
as  Prime  Minister  Miyazawa  inserted 
foot  into  mouth  yet  again. 

American  workers  do  not  work  on 
Monday  and  Friday?  The  work  ethic  is 
lacking?  I  would  submit  that  the  only 
thing  lacking  here,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  Mr. 
Miyazawas  intelligence  and  good 
taste.  The  only  thing  that  does  not 
work  Mondays  and  Fridays  is  Mr. 
Miyazawa's  gray  matter.  If  American 
workers  are  so  lazy,  and  American 
products  are  so  deficient,  then  Mr. 
Miyazawa  should  have  nothing  to  fear 
from  free  trade  and  open  markets. 
Throw  open  your  borders,  Mr.  Prime 
Minister,  and  lets  see  how  our  products 
stack  up. 

I  am  getting  a  little  tired  of  Japan's 
condescending  and  insulting  attitude.  I 
say  this:  If  Mr.  Miyazawa  has  such  dis- 
dain for  American  products,  then  no 
more  American  warplanes,  no  more 
American  ships,  and  no  more  American 
soldiers  and  sailors.  Remember,  Mr. 
Miyazawa,  all  of  those  products  are 
also  made  in  the  United  States  of 
America.  Let  Japan  take  a  crack  at  de- 
fending herself  for  a  change. 
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unemployment  benefits  that  will  bring 
some  relief  to  millions  of  Americans 
put  out  of  work  by  the  recession. 

The  President  has  agreed  to  support 
this  legislation.  We  should  applaud  his 
commitment  to  the  unemployed,  and  I 
hope  we  can  sustain  this  spirit  as  we 
work  to  forge  a  plan  for  economic  re- 
covery. 

Today's  unemployment  bill,  however, 
is  only  the  beginning.  It  is  the  least  we 
can  do.  We  must  also  have  a  com- 
prehensive package  that  helps  working 
people  and  turns  this  economy  around. 

The  package  the  President  has  of- 
fered simply  will  not  do  the  job.  It  re- 
volves around  a  tax  cut  for  the  wealthy 
that  would  give  $19,000  to  people  with 
incomes  exceeding  $200,000.  That  will 
do  nothing  for  the  people  I  have  talked 
to  in  the  unemployment  lines. 

We  need  real  tax  relief  for  the  middle 
class. 

We  need  an  industrial  policy  that 
concentrates  on  our  tremendous  re- 
sources and  helps  us  compete  in  the 
world  market. 

We  need  tax  incentives  for  business 
to  help  them  grow. 

And  we  need  to  front  load  the  fund- 
ing for  the  transportation  bill  to  get 
people  off  the  unemployment  lines  and 
back  to  work. 

Let  us  hope  the  President  will  work 
with  us  toward  the  rapid  achievement 
of  these  goals,  and  ensure  that  there  is 
no  need  for  more  emergency  extensions 
of  unemployment  benefits. 
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THE  ANSWER  TO  UNEMPLOYMENT 
IS  JOBS 

(Ms.  DeLAURO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her  re- 
marks.) 

Ms.  DeLAURO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
we  consider  an  emergency  extension  of 


JAPANESE  INSULTS  PROVIDE  IN- 
CENTIVE FOR  GREATER  PRODUC- 
TION BY  AMERICAN  WORKERS 

(Mr.  GEKAS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Members 
of  the  House,  at  another  time  in  world 
civilization  history  the  Japanese  polit- 
ical leadership  underestimated  the  will 
of  the  American  people,  the  determina- 
tion of  the  American  workers,  the  ge- 
nius of  the  American  inventor  and  de- 
veloper, and  the  result,  also,  is  history, 
when  they  were  able  to  provoke  the 
greatest  mass  movement  of  mass  pro- 
duction and  technological  advance  that 
the  world  has  ever  known. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  congratulate  the 
Prime  Minister  of  Japan  for  what  he 
said  and  did  very  recently,  because  he 
now  has  provoked  the  American  giant 
into  another  era,  in  my  judgment,  of 
mass  production,  technological  ad- 
vance, and  worker  competence  like  the 
world  has  never  known.  We  can  con- 
sider what  insults  Japan  has  made  to 
the  American  worker  as  an  incentive 
for  greater  production  by  the  American 
worker. 


WE  NEED  TO  PROVIDE  HEALTH 
CARE  FOR  ALL  AMERICAN 
WORKERS,  INCLUDING  THE  UN- 
EMPLOYED 

(Mr.  MAZZOLI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  is 
a  sad  day  in  the  Louisville  area.  One  of ' 
our  revered  companies,  in  business  for 
over  74  years,  is  shutting  down;  Stand- 
ard Gravure  will  end  its  operations 
today,  dismissing  244  workers,  most  of 
whom  are  in  their  fifties  with  very  lit- 
tle chance  for  job  opportunities 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  a  cosponsor  of  leg- 
islation, sponsored  by  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas  [Mr.  Glickman],  which 
would  give  workers  such  as  these  an 
opportunity  for  up  to  60  months  to  pur- 
chase health  insurance  coverage.  One 
of  the  most  fearsome  aspects  of  being 
out  of  work  is  that  you  lose  your 
health  care. 

A  few  nights  ago,  the  President,  from 
this  podium,  talked  about  his  plan  for 
health  care  in  America.  A  step  forward, 
perhaps,  but  not  nearly  enough. 

We  need  to  do  much  more  than  sim- 
ply provide  health  insurance  opportu- 
nities to  uninsured  or  underinsured 
Americans.  We  need  to  provide  health 
care  for  workers  such  as  those  at 
Standard  Gravure  and  all  over  the 
country.  Unless  we  get  to  that  core 
question,  we  will  not  be  doing  right  by 
the  workers  of  America. 


THE  STATE  OF  THE  UNION  AND 
UNEMPLOYMENT  BENEFITS 

(Mr.  FLAKE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. ) 

Mr.  FLAKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we 
assemble  to  confront  the  immediate 
needs  of  the  growing  number  of  unem- 
ployed Americans.  We  will  once  again 
vote  to  extend  the  benefits  for  those 
who  have  been  out  of  work  so  long  that 
they  have  exhausted  their  standard  26 
weeks  of  unemployment  benefits.  Ev- 
eryday 2,600  Americans  lose  their  jobs 
and  therefore,  must  turn  to  unemploy- 
ment benefits  to  provide  for  them- 
selves and  their  families. 

The  State  of  the  Union  failed  to  hon- 
estly confront  the  needs  of  the  unem- 
ployed and  to  adequately  provide  a 
plan  to  lead  the  Nation  to  recovery. 
The  centerpiece  of  this  economic  pack- 
age was  an  income  tax  deduction  which 
averages  about  $1  a  day.  It  is  ridiculous 
to  suggest  that  this  token  amount  will 
spur  our  sluggish  economy.  Moreover, 
because  the  unemployed  have  no  in- 
come, a  dollar  a  day  savings  in  income 
tax  does  not  even  begin  to  address  the 
unemployment  plight.  Instead,  today's 
unemployed  need  assistance  in  finding 
employment,  paying  the  stack  of  un- 
paid bills,  making  the  mortgage,  put- 
ting food  on  the  table,  and  clothing 


their  children.  It  is  crucial  to  continue 
to  point  out  that  today's  unemployed 
were,  in  fact,  contributing  members  of 
the  American  work  force  and  to  no 
fault  of  their  own,  lost  their  jobs. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  next  time 
the  House  votes  to  address  the  needs  of 
the  unemployed,  the  vote  will  not  be  to 
extend  benefits  but  rather  to  provide 
jobs.  Providing  jobs  is  the  primary 
challenge  before  the  Congress  and  the 
President.  The  Congress  will  continue 
its  efforts  to  provide  the  most  effective 
strategy  to  lead  the  economy  on  the 
road  to  recovery. 


GET  LOST,  BOAT  TAX 

(Mr.  GOSS  asked  and  was  griven  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  i-evise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  GOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  lot  gets 
lost  in  the  legislative  shuffle,  but 
America's  recreational  boaters  are  not 
going  to  let  us  lose  legislation  repeal- 
ing the  boat  decal  tax. 

The  Nation's  4.1  million  recreational 
boaters  now  know  they  have  been  un- 
fairly singled  out  to  pay  for  deficit  re- 
duction. No  reason,  no  extra  services — 
just  because  the  Federal  spending  mon- 
ster needed  an  infusion  of  cash. 

Mr.  Speaker,  now,  to  bad  legislation 
we  have  added  bad  implementation. 
Those  boaters  who  try  to  purchase 
their  decals  are  having  trouble  getting 
through  to  order  one,  or  they  order  one 
but  never  get  it,  the  computer  is  bro- 
ken or  they  get  so  disgusted  that  they 
do  not  even  put  their  boats  in  the 
water  and  do  not  use  them.  The  Coast 
Guard  is  now  moonlighting  as  a  collec- 
tion agency  for  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service.  It  is  diverting  attention  from 
its  true  mission  of  ensuring  safety  in 
our  waters  and  interdicting  the  flow  of 
drugs.  And,  to  add  insult  to  injury,  this 
program  has  come  nowhere  near  rais- 
ing the  kind  of  revenue  we  were  prom- 
ised as  unfair  as  it  is.  Mr.  Speaker,  411 
of  our  colleagues  agree  with  America's 
boaters  that  the  so-called  recreational 
boat  user  fee  was  a  mistake.  A  mistake 
that  will  not  go  away  until  we  repeal 
it.  Let  us  do  it. 


D  1220 

SUPPORT  THE  FREEDOM  OF 
CHOICE  ACT 

(Mr.  ANDERSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  2 
weeks  ago,  the  Supreme  Court  agreed 
to  hear  a  landmark  case  testing  a  wom- 
en's fundamental  right  of  choice. 
Groups  on  both  sides  of  the  abortion 
issue  have  suggested  that  the  Supreme 
Court  might  use  this  Pennsylvania  de- 
cision as  a  vehicle  to  overturn  Roe  ver- 
sus Wade.  Even  if  the  Court  does  not 
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take  this  extreme  course,  they  will 
most  certainly  narrow  Roe  further.  For 
the  first  time  in  American  history,  the 
Supreme  Court  may  revoke  a  fun- 
damental right  afforded  by  an  earlier 
court. 

Only  6  years  ago,  the  Supreme  Court 
overturned  a  similar  Pennsylvania  law 
restricting  abortion  access.  A  plurality 
held  at  that  time,  quote,  "States  are 
not  free  *  *  *  to  intimidate  women  into 
continuing  pregnancies."  Six  short 
years  ago,  the  Supreme  Court 
reaffirmed  the  constitutional  protec- 
tion of  a  woman's  right  to  have  an 
abortion. 

America  now  has  a  new  Supreme 
Court.  Only  two  Justices  remain  who 
are  known  to  support  Roe. 

Polls  have  shown  an  overwhelming 
majority  do  not  wish  to  see  the  right  of 
choice  taken  away.  Congress  must  now 
act.  We  must  take  steps  to  protect  a 
women's  fundamental  right  to  decide 
her  own  future.  Please  join  me  in  sup- 
port of  the  Freedom  of  Choice  Act  to 
keep  reproductive  decisions  where  they 
belong,  with  the  woman,  not  with  poli- 
ticians. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER 
PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
McNuLTY).  The  Chair  will  remind  our 
guests  not  to  respond  positively  or  neg- 
atively to  any  statements  made  on  the 
floor. 


LET  THE  SUN  SHINE  IN 

(Mr.  BOEHNER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. ) 

Mr.  BOEHNER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  stand 
here  today  as  a  Member  who  is  sin- 
cerely concerned  about  our  future  and 
the  future  of  this  great  body. 

Mr.  Speaker,  last  year  it  was  check 
bouncing  by  Members  of  Congress,  it 
was  unpaid  bills  in  the  House  res- 
taurant, and  now  allegations  of  serious 
wrongdoing  in  the  House  Post  Office, 
allegations  of  drug  sales  in  the  post  of- 
fice, allegations  of  theft  of  money  in 
the  post  office,  allegations  that  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  officers  of  this 
House  were  getting  loans  in  the  post 
office. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  let  the  sun 
shine  in.  Let  us  let  the  bright  light  of 
public  scrutiny  look  at  our  operations 
in  this  body.  Let  us  appoint  a  special 
coimsel  to  find  out  what  happened  in 
the  House  Post  Office,  to  inform  Mem- 
bers. Let  us  allow  the  United  States 
Post  Office  to  take  control  of  the  post 
offices  in  our  building.  Let  us  order  an 
independent  outside  audit  of  how  this 
place  operates  so  that  the  public  can 
see.  Even  the  Members  cannot  see  it 
today. 

In  addition.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  have 
the    Freedom   of  Information   Act   so 
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that  til  ese  kinds  of  practices  can  never 
happen  again  in  this  body. 


'  raERE  ARE  THE  JOBS? 


APPLEGATE    asked    and    was 
dermission  to  address  the  House 
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Mr.  J  PPLEGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 

reminded  of  President  Bush's  30  in  8 

30  million  new  jobs  in  8  years. 

Will  points  out  that  Mr.  Bush 

29,912,000  yet  to  go.  In  fact,  we 

between  a  million  and  a  mil- 

a  half  good  jobs. 

Listening  to  the  President's  State  of 

on  speech,  it  is  not  going  to  get 

As  a  matter  of  fact,   he 

send  hundreds  of  thousands  of 

to  Mexico.  His  bad  trade  pol- 

cbsting  us  hundreds  and  hundreds 

thoi^ands  of  jobs.  His  and  his  prede- 

out  of  balance,  big  budget  defi- 

killing  America's  ability  to  be 

perform  and  to  be  able  to  com- 

Tfiat  is  costing  hundreds  of  thou- 

jobs. 

Speaker,  it  is  no  wonder  that 

President  supports  unemployment 

compensation  benefits  now,  so  that  he 

care  of  his  victims.  But  more 

Mr.   President,   where   are 
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ANNOtNCEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER 
PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  i  rill  remind  Members  to  address 
their  n  marks  to  the  Chair. 
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P-HE  TRUE  LEGACY  OF 
LIBERALISM 


DUNCAN  asked  and  was  given 
ion  to_address  the  House  for  1 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 


(Mr 
permisti 
minute 
marks 

Mr.  pUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
frequei  tly  said  that  big  government 
really  lelps  only  the  bureaucrats  who 
work  f(  r  it  and  big  business.  A  good  ex- 
ample jf  this  was  reported  a  few  days 
ago  by  the  Kansas  City  Star  and  the 
Associi  ted  Press. 

Mr.  i  peaker,  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agrricu  ture  spent  $200  million  in  its 
market  promotion  program,  giving 
much  »f  it  to  big  business.  Pillsbury 
was  gi  ren  almost  S3  million.  Sunkist 
got  ne(  rly  $10  million.  Gallo  wines  got 
approx  mately  $5  million.  The  Dole 
compai  lies  received  about  $3  million. 
Nabisc  >,  Quaker  Oats.  Burger  King. 
Welch'  I,  Ocean  Spray,  Hershey,  M&M 
Mars,  i  nd  Del  Monte  were  other  profit- 
able ci  impanies  which  benefited  from 
this  ha  idout 

Mr.  !  peaker.  this  is  money  spent  for 
advert  sing  overseas.  It  is  surely  some- 
1  re  cannot  afford  when  our  Gov- 
t  is  broke  and  over  $4  trillion  in 
}  Then  Government  gets  too  big. 
businesses  are  able  to  comply 
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with  all  the  rules,  regulations,  redtape. 
and  qualify  for  all  the  lucrative  Gov- 
ernment contracts. 

These  programs  also  benefit  bureau- 
crats with  larger  staffs,  and  offices, 
and  more  paper  work  and  power  to  jus- 
tify their  existence. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  end  Government 
benefits  primarily  the  wealthy  and 
those  with  power  and  influence.  This  is 
the  true  legacy  of  liberalism,  welfare 
for  the  rich.  The  small  businesses 
which  are  able  to  survive  get  the  left- 
over crumbs  while  the  taxpayers  get 
the  shaft. 


AMERICA'S  POLITICIANS 
DROWNING  IN  FRIED  RICE 

(Mr.  TRAFICANT  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  Ja- 
pan's Prime  Minister  Miyazawa  made 
us  all  mad.  He  said  that  American 
workers  are  lazy,  and  we  all  know  that 
is  not  true.  But  the  truth  is  it  is  not 
the  American  workers  who  have  not 
lived  up  to  their  responsibilities.  It  is 
the  American  politician,  from  the 
White  House  down  to  the  Congress, 
who  have  allowed  American  jobs  to  go 
overseas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Japanese  officials 
bash  us  and  rip  us  off  with  illegal 
trade.  The  truth  is  we  have  an  Amer- 
ican Government  constituted  with  a 
bunch  of  wimps  that  allow  jobs  to  go 
overseas,  and  even  the  Japanese  offi- 
cials detect  it. 

I  am  going  to  vote  for  this  unemploy- 
ment bill,  but  let  me  say  this:  The 
American  workers  do  not  want  any 
more  unemployment  compensation. 
They  want  Congress  to  look  at  their 
jobs,  and,  if  we  do  not  do  that,  this 
country  is  going  to  drown  in  fried  rice. 


SUPPORT  FOR  NATIONAL 
GRAPEFRUIT  MONTH 

(Mr.  IRELAND  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  IRELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  today. 
Congressman  Tom  Lewis  and  I  are  in- 
troducing a  resolution  to  encourage  in- 
vestment in  U.S.  agricultural  products, 
specifically  grapefruit.  This  legislation 
calls  for  the  proclamation  of  February 
1992  as  "National  Grapefruit  Month." 
There  are  several  reasons  for  this  ac- 
tion, the  most  important,  however,  is 
to  support  American  citrus  producers. 

The  United  States  was  the  first  na- 
tion to  make  its  grapefruit  industry 
into  a  commercially  viable  operation 
and  is  today  the  world's  leading  pro- 
ducer and  exporter  of  grapefruit,  con- 
tributing significant  revenues  to  the 
U.S.  economy.  Grapefruit  is  a  highly 
nutritious  fruit  that  supplies  100  per- 
cent of  the  U.S.  recommended  daily  al- 


lowance for  vitamin  C  and  is  a  good 
source  of  vitamin  A,  potassium,  folate, 
and  dietary  fiber. 

I  encourage  all  Members  to  join  us  in 
sponsorship  of  this  resolution,  which  is 
intended  to  call  increased  attention  to 
the  valuable  contributions  that  fresh 
grapefruit  and  grapefruit  juice  can 
make  to  the  American  diet  and  to  cre- 
ate support  for  those  American  produc- 
ers who  provide  this  valuable  nutri- 
tional resource. 


SUPPORT  THE  EMERGENCY  UNEM- 
PLOYMENT COMPENSATION  EX- 
TENSION BILL 

(Mr.  WISE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  WISE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
in  support  of  the  unemployment  exten- 
sion bill  that  will  be  on  the  floor.  I 
wish  that  it  were  one  of  the  23  pieces  of 
legislation  that  I  presented  last  week 
in  an  economic  growth  package,  wheth- 
er it  be  trade,  middle  income  tax  fair- 
ness, education,  infrastructure,  build- 
ing America.  But  while  this  Congress 
and  administration  move  toward  find- 
ing those  solutions,  it  is  important  to 
provide  relief  to  the  people  that  des- 
perately need  it  now,  the  13,000  West 
Virginia  families  that  qualify  for  ex- 
tended unemployment  benefits.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  walked  the  streets  of 
Charleston  yesterday  and  heard  first 
hand  the  problems  from  small  business 
people  about  the  hundreds  of  workers 
laid  off  at  the  Dixie  Narco  plant  who 
have  no  money  to  spend  in  any  of  the 
shops,  or  the  Ravenswood  workers,  the 
oil  and  gas  workers,  or  those  who  are 
out  of  work  across  our  State.  This  bill 
will  provide  13  additional  weeks  of  ex- 
tended unemployment  benefits  on  top 
of  the  bill  that  passed  previously,  and 
so  that  will  help  pay  the  mortgage, 
make  the  car  payment,  keep  that  child 
in  school. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  not  a 
welfare  bill.  This  is  a  bill  for  working 
Americans  who  are  temporarily  out  of 
work  and  who  are  demanding  that  this 
Congress  and  this  administration  get 
us  back  to  work  again:  give  us  some 
help  so  that  we  can  keep  body  and  soul 
together  until  that  happens. 


D  1130 
CATHOLIC  SCHOOLS  WEEK  1992 

(Mr.  DORNAN  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  reaffirm  unan- 
imous consent  from  my  colleagues  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  so  I  can  talk 
about  something  uplifting  and  plesis- 
ant,  something  worthy  of  honor  in 
these  very  strange  times.  That  is  a 
week  that  I  missed  last  week  because 


we  had  a  short  week.  Catholic  Schools 
Week  1992  was  last  week.  Out  of  def- 
erence and  respect  and  honor  to  the 
Dominican  Sisters,  the  Christian 
Brothers,  the  Sisters  of  the  Sacred 
Heart,  and  those  unbelievable  Jesuit 
priests  who  educated  me,  I  would  like 
to  say  something  about  parochial 
schools  across  this  country. 

They  have  an  unbelievable  95  percent 
graduation  rate  from  high  school,  and 
of  those  95  percent,  83  percent  go  on  to 
college.  I  think  this  is  something  to  be 
very  proud  of.  the  intense  education, 
the  discipline  and  the  morality  that  is 
taught  in  our  parochial,  and  for  that 
matter,  all  of  our  private,  rabbinical, 
and  Protestant  private  schools  across 
this  country. 

I  just  would  like  to  talk  about  two 
schools  for  an  example,  in  Orange 
County.  CA;  not  the  district  I  rep- 
resent, where  there  are  great  schools, 
but  southern  Orange  County,  a  parallel 
between  the  old  and  the  new. 

The  mission  school  at  beautiful  San 
Juan  Capistrano  was  started  by  blessed 
Junipero  Serra  in  1776,  the  same  time 
our  country  began,  was  reconstituted 
in  1928,  has  405  young  boys  and  girls  in 
that  school.  Up  the  highway  a  piece  at 
Rancho  Santa  Margarita  High  School, 
Msgr.  Michael  Harris  is  the  principal 
there,  with  1,360  students  starting  in 
their  fourth  class,  opened  up  Septem- 
ber 3,  1987;  an  excellent  high  school. 
Msgr.  Paul  Martin  down  there  at  the 
mission  school,  what  an  example  for  all 
of  America  in  education.  Thank  you, 
Monsignor  Martin  and  Monsignor  Har- 
ris. 


ROMER  RAINS  ON  BUSH'S  BLUE- 
SKY  BUDGET 

(Mrs.  SCHROEDER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks.) 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
a  rare  day  in  Washington  when  we  get 
to  witness  a  spontaneous,  honest,  and 
public  debate  on  the  issues.  Yesterday 
was  one  such  rare  day.  Colorado  Gov. 
Roy  Romer  took  President  George 
Bush  to  task  for  larding  his  1993  Fed- 
eral budget  with  blue-sky  numbers. 

If  the  President's  budget  were  a 
stock  offering,  the  SEC  would  raid  the 
White  House  and  shut  it  down. 

Governor  Romer  even  forced  the 
President  to  admit  that  the  defense 
budget  was  one  big  jobs  program. 
"What  bases  do  you  want  to  close"  was 
the  only  arrow  in  the  President's  quiv- 
er when  the  Governor  called  for  deeper 
military  cuts. 

One  would  have  thought  that  the 
President,  who  just  last  year  was 
scorning  Congress  for  opposing  base 
closures,  would  have  said  we  will  close 
every  base  in  the  United  States  and 
overseas  that  is  not  necessary  for  the 
defense  of  the  country. 


INDEPENDENT  COUNSEL  NEEDED 
FOR  HOUSE  POST  OFFICE  SCAN- 
DAL 

(Mr.  ALLEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems 
that  one  way  to  make  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice worse  is  to  let  the  Congress  operate 
it. 

It  is  time  to  take  immediate  and  de- 
cisive action  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  al- 
leged drug  dealing  and  money  launder- 
ing by  employees  of  the  House  Post  Of- 
fice. The  leadership  must  subject  the 
House  to  the  same  scrutiny  as  the 
other  branches  of  Government  by  ap- 
pointing a  truly  independent  counsel  to 
investigate  this  mess. 

It  seems  that  not  a  week  goes  by 
when  some  scandal  does  not  rock  Cap- 
itol Hill.  Americans  are  rightfully  dis- 
gusted with  the  way  Congress  is  doing 
business.  Just  last  year,  it  was  discov- 
ered that  Members  were  bouncing 
checks  from  the  House  bank  without 
penalty  and  not  paying  for  their  meals. 
Let's  eliminate  these  many  special 
privileges  for  Congress.  Only  after  a 
tremendous  public  outcry  did  the  lead- 
ership finally  close  the  bank. 

It  is  time  to  take  action  to  restore 
the  faith  of  the  American  people  in  this 
institution.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  you 
and  the  majority  leadership  to  call  for 
an  immediate  investigation  by  an  inde- 
pendent counsel  and  to  take  action  to 
turn  the  House  Post  Office  over  to  U.S. 
Postal  Service. 


CONGRESS     IS     RESPONSIBLE     TO 

PROVIDE       FEDERAL       WORKERS 

BASIC  EMPLOYEE  RIGHTS 

(Mr.    McCLOSKEY    asked    and    was 

given  permission  to  address  the  House 

for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 

his  remarks.) 

Mr.  MCCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  can 
you  imagine  being  employed  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  for  14  years  as  an 
explosives  worker  without  receiving 
health  benefits,  or  working  for  21  years 
for  the  Forest  Service  and  not  earning 
a  single  day  of  retirement? 

This  is  a  travesty  in  our  Federal 
agencies.  Some  workers  have  been  em- 
ployed in  a  temporary  capacity  for  20 
years  or  more.  They  do  not  receive  one 
single  benefit.  They  do  not  get  health 
insurance;  they  do  not  get  life  insur- 
ance: they  do  not  get  any  retirement 
rights:  and  on  the  job  they  get  no  stat- 
utory appeals  rights.  They  cannot  plan 
for  their  future,  and  in  essence  have  no 
job  security.  Their  20th  year  of  service 
is  treated  the  same  as  their  first.  This 
exploitation  of  temporary  workers  is 
little  different  from  sweatshop  condi- 
tions at  the  turn  of  the  century. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  my 
Temporary  Employee  Benefits  Equity 
Act.  which  would  provide  permanent 
position  benefits  to  temporary  workers 


once  they  have  completed  4  cumulative 
years  of  service  in  a  6-year  period.  We 
cannot  impose  labor  and  medical 
standards  in  the  private  sector  if  we 
treat  our  own  Federal  workers  as  ex- 
pendable fodder. 

The  benefits  provided  by  the  Tem- 
porary Employees  Benefits  Act  include 
health  and  life  insurance,  participation 
in  Federal  retirement  and  adverse  ap- 
peals rights.  My  legislation  also  man- 
dates that  the  Federal  Government 
will  pick  up  its  fair  share  of  premiums 
for  Federal  employee  health  benefits 
after  1  year  of  continuous  temporary 
employment. 

I  well  understand  the  potential  cost 
of  this  bill  in  these  fiscally  difficult 
times.  However,  Congress  is  consider- 
ing mandating  play  or  pay  health  in- 
surance on  the  private  sector — surely 
we  should  do  the  same  for  our  own  em- 
ployees. The  fact  that  a  temporary 
worker  has  been  employed  for  20  years 
without  any  rights  is  heinous  and  must 
not  be  allowed  to  continue. 

Congress  has  a  moral  responsibility 
to  provide  Federal  workers  the  most 
basic  employee  rights. 


GOV.  ROY  ROMER^A  REAL  CLASS 
ACT 

(Mr.  McEWEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. ) 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Colorado 
Gov.  Roy  Romer  is  a  real  class  act. 
Whenever  Governors  get  together  and 
they  invite  teachers  in  or  someone  in 
and  try  to  deal  with  difficult  problems. 
Governors  make  difficult  decisions  as 
to  how  to  apportion  money.  If  they 
want  to  take  advantage  of  that  mo- 
ment, they  can  sucker  punch  the  Gov- 
ernor and  say,  "Why  did  you  not  give 
more  to  schools,  or  do  more  for  this  or 
that  person?" 

The  same  sort  of  experience  happened 
yesterday.  The  President  invited  in 
Governors  to  talk  about  the  difficult 
problems  addressing  us  and  his  pro- 
posal for  a  solution.  Roy  Romer  said: 

Before  everyone  leaves,  we  need  the  cam- 
eras here,  please.  I  have  a  little  show  I  want 
to  give. 

So  then  he  looked  at  the  cameras  and 
said  to  the  President: 

By  the  way.  you  are  going  to  save  some 
money  on  defense  because  of  what  you  did  in 
the  1980"s.  We  are  going  to  get  some  money 
back,  and  rather  than  giving  it  to  tax  relief 
for  working  Americans,  and  do  not  give  It  to 
the  homeless,  and  we  certainly  do  not  want 
to  use  it  for  health  care,  and  we  certainly  do 
not  want  to  reduce  the  deficit  with  It.  Mr. 
President.  I  think  you  ought  to  give  it  to 
me,  the  Governors.  I  think  we  need  that 
money. 

The  President  said,  "Where  are  you 
going  to  get  it?  How  are  you  going  to 
do  it?"  Of  course,  by  that  time  the 
show  was  over.  He  did  not  have  any  so- 
lutions. He  was  just  playing  to  the 
camera. 
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friend   from   South   Dakota 

up  and  said,  "I  think  we  should 

taxes."  So  there  we  were.  Mr. 

I  think  the  performance  by 

was  a  real  sucker  punch. 

time  he  wants  to  show  off  in 

the  cameras  I  think  he  ought 

some  solutions  and  not  just 

eye  of  the  President. 


MOLKMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
time  in  recent  weeks  we  have 
Japanese  official  criticize  the 
worker.  I  am  tired  of  hearing 
I   want    to    set    the    record 
It  was  the  American  worker 
rallied  quickly  in  1941  to  provide 
planes,  tanks,  and  weaponry 
the  imperialistic  Japanese  na- 
defeated  it.  It  was  the  Amer- 
wfcrker  who   provided   the   tech- 
know  how,  and  weaponry  that 
war  last  year  in  the  Persian 
's   the  American   worker   who 
the  fields  and  on  the  assembly 
( aily    to    feed    the    world    and 
the  American  goods  that  pro- 
highest  standards  of  living  en- 
ai-ound  the  world,  even  in  Japan. 
American  worker  who  is  called 
sacrifice    while    our    Nation 
helping  hand  to  people  of  other 
.   Mr.    Speaker,    the   American 
doesn't  start  wars.  He  finishes 
along  the  way  he  learns  that 
family  can  coexist, 
the  Japanese  Prime  Minister 
loA^er  House  speaker  should  take  a 
at    the    American    worker. 
11  see  the  American  worker  is 
why    this    Nation    is    the 
leader.  And  in  doing  so  they 
past  the  foot  protruding  from 


Icok 


Speaker,  it's  the  American  i)eo- 
make  this  country  great.  The 
Americtn  people  won  the  war  in  the 
1940's  apd  we  will  win  this  one,  too. 


RESTC  RE  FUNDING  FOR  THE  BLUE 
RI  BBON  SCHOOL  PROGRAM 
(Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas  asked  and 
was  gi  ren  permission  to  address  the 
House  or  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  His  remarks.) 
Mr.  jpHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Department  of  Edu- 
iinnounced  it  will  restore  fund- 
the  Blue  Ribbon  School  Pro- 
tjirough  the  President's  America 
tiative.  This  is  great  news  for 
in  Texas  and  the  Nation. 

eliminated   funds    for    the 

Ribbon  Program— one  of  the  few 

programs  that  works.  A  blue 

award  recognizes  schools  where 

teachers,  and  parents  have 

I  ogether  to  foster  excellence  in 

edjcation  system. 


I  received  more  than  800  letters  from 
students  in  Dallas  and  Collin  Counties, 
in  my  district,  wanting  to  know  why 
this  program  was  cut.  It  was  their  let- 
ters that  made  the  difference.  What  a 
great  lesson  for  our  school  kids — they 
now  know  that  government  of,  by,  and 
for  the  people  really  works. 

I  would  like  to  thank  Secretary  Alex- 
ander for  funding  this  great  program, 
and  my  colleague.  Porter  CJoss,  for 
leading  this  effort  in  the  House. 


DEPORTING  HAITIANS  IS  WITHOUT 
PRECEDENT  IN  AMERICAN  HIS- 
TORY 

(Mr.  OWENS  of  New  York  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  OWENS  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  administration's  plan  to  forc- 
ibly deport  14,000  Haitians  and  return 
them  to  the  terror  of  the  police  state 
controlled  by  Haitian  military  thugs  is 
a  racist  act  with  deadly  genocidal  con- 
sequences. This  condemnation  of  14,0(X) 
human  beings  is  without  precedent  in 
American  history. 

If  we  look  at  the  front  page  of  the 
New  York  Times  today,  we  will  see  a  4- 
year-old  Haitian  boy  being 
fingerprinted  as  he  was  forcibly  re- 
turned by  our  Government.  This  is  an 
act  of  intimidation,  at  least,  and  it 
may  be  worse,  a  preparation  for  future 
retaliation. 

Refugees  in  much  greater  numbers 
have  been  allowed  to  enter  into  this 
country.  Fourteen  thousand  is  not  a 
large  number.  Not  14,000,  but  61,826 
Hungarians  were  admitted  to  this  Na- 
tion at  the  time  of  the  Soviet  invasion 
of  Hungary.  Not  14,000,  but  488,796  anti- 
Castro  Cubans  had  been  admitted  to 
this  country  between  the  time  that 
Castro  came  to  power  and  1981. 

D  1240 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Nation  has  the  ca- 
pacity to  take  humane  action.  The 
Congress  has  the  obligation  to  make 
the  administration  do  the  right  thing. 
Let  us  make  the  administration  do 
what  is  just  and  merciful  in  the  tradi- 
tion of  the  American  people. 


IN-HOUSE  INVESTIGATION  NEEDED 
OF  CONGRESSIONAL  POST  OFFICE 

(Mr.  KLUG  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  KLUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
make  two  points  that  some  of  my  col- 
leagues had  echoed  earlier  about  the 
recent  scandal  in  the  House  Post  Of- 
fice. 

First  of  all  and  foremost,  as  we 
should  have  learned  from  the  House 
Dining  Room  and  also  learned  from  the 
House  Banking  Account,  until  these 
records  are  available  to  the  press  and 


ultimately  to  the  public  we  are  going 
to  continue  to  have  repeats  of  these 
same  kind  of  scandals. 

Many  of  my  constituents  in  Wiscon- 
sin, and  frankly  I  think  most  voters 
across  the  United  States,  would  be 
shocked  to  know  that  these  records  are 
not  only  hidden  from  the  public  and 
from  the  press  corps,  but  they  are  also 
hidden  from  most  Members  of  Con- 
gress. 

My  second  point  is  to  echo  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Michel]  earlier  this  week  to  ask 
for  an  independent  counsel.  Now,  while 
it  is  true  the  U.S.  Attorney's  Office 
may  be  looking  at  the  allegations  of 
drug  trafficking  and  the  U.S.  Attor- 
ney's Office  may  be  looking  at  allega- 
tions of  money  laundering,  what  the 
U.S.  Attorney's  Office  is  not  equipped 
to  do  is  to  look  at  allegations  that  pre- 
vious attempts  by  employees  of  the 
House  Post  Office  to  blow  the  whistle 
had  been  ignored,  and  in  fact  there  are 
allegations  that  specific  charges  of 
money  laundering  and  drug  trafficking 
were  ignored  by  higher-ups.  And  that  is 
why  we  need  an  independent  counsel  to 
get  to  the  bottom  of  this. 

While  Congress  will  be  willing  later 
in  this  week  to  take  a  look  at  allega- 
tions of  sweetheart  deals  and  under- 
handed methods  involving  hostage  re- 
leases in  Iran  6.000  miles  away,  we  will 
not  bother  to  take  a  look  at  allega- 
tions involving  an  office  less  than  600 
yards  from  this  very  Chamber. 


MESSAGE  TO  JAPAN:  WE  HAVE 
NOT  YET  BEGUN  TO  FIGHT 

(Mr.  DeFAZIO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  DeFAZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  that  should 
be  noncontroversial.  I  want  to  give 
America's  tree  growers  a  tax  incentive 
to  sell  their  product  to  American  lum- 
ber and  plywood  mills,  instead  of  Japa- 
nese trading  companies. 

Too  many  tree  growers  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest  and  elsewhere  are  today 
selling  their  timber  to  the  far-ranging 
buyers  and  scouts  for  the  Japanese  eco- 
nomic empire.  The  foreign  trading 
companies  who  search  the  world  over 
for  cheap  natural  resources  to  fuel  the 
Japanese  industrial  machine. 

But  I  am  determined  to  do  whatever 
it  takes  to  keep  our  vital  natural  re- 
sources here  at  home. 

A  nation  that  doesn't  make  any- 
thing, doesn't  survive  for  long  as  an 
economic  power.  Our  so-called  friends 
in  Japan  understand  that  point  per- 
fectly. And  do  you  know  what,  Mr. 
Speaker?  They  wonder  why  we  don't  do 
something  to  protect  ourselves  against 
their  economic  aggression. 

There  are  some  who  warn  against  a 
trade  war  with  Japan.  But  our  own 
president  is  one  of  the  foremost  apolo- 


gists for  the  Japanese  Goveriunent's 
predatory  trading  practices.  The  trade 
war  began  years  ago,  and  most  of  our 
fellow  citizens  know  that  we're  losing 
by  default. 

So  to  the  Japanese  Government  lead- 
ers who  have  questioned  our  work  ethic 
and  called  our  people  lazy,  I  say  this: 
We  have  not  yet  begun  to  fight,  but  we 
will. 


ARAB  BOYCOTTING  OF  ISRAEL 
CANNOT  BE  CONDONED  BY 
STATE  DEPARTMENT 

(Mr.  GREEN  of  New  York  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  GREEN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, while  reviewing  the  President's 
budget  for  1993,  I  was  shocked  to  see 
that  the  State  Department  has  pro- 
posed eliminating  a  provision  of  cur- 
rent law  that  prohibits  the  State  De- 
partment from  complying  with  the 
Arab  boycott  of  Israel.  The  State  De- 
partment is  proposing  to  delete  the 
"Prohibition  on  contracts  with  firms 
complying  with  Arab  League  boycott 
of  Israel  or  discriminating  on  basis  of 
religion,"  and  also  the  "Prohibition  on 
issuance  of  passports  for  travel  to  Is- 
rael only." 

This  messEige  from  the  State  Depart- 
ment could  not  do  more  to  sanction  the 
Arab  boycott  of  Israel  if  the  Arab 
League  had  written  it  itself,  and  I  am 
committed  to  ensuring  that  the  State 
Department  position  does  not  prevail. 

What  this  says  is  that  the  State  De- 
partment thinks  it  is  OK  to  do  business 
with  firms  that  comply  with  the  Arab 
boycott  of  Israel.  Also,  the  State  De- 
partment is  implying  that  we  should 
play  along  with  the  Arab  countries'  de- 
nial of  entry  to  anyone  with  an  Israel 
stamp  on  their  passport. 

Since  the  end  of  the  Persian  Gulf 
conflict,  the  Arab  League's  central 
boycott  office  in  Damascus  hats  added 
more  than  100  new  companies  to  its 
blacklist  because  of  their  alleged  busi- 
ness associations  with  Israel,  while  re- 
moving only  10.  If  anything,  the  State 
Department  should  be  insisting  on  an 
end  to  the  Arab  League's  economic 
boycott  of  Israel.  Instead  it  has  prac- 
tically signed  on  as  a  supporter  of  it. 
This  is  rotten  diplomacy  in  the  middle 
of  the  peace  talks. 


A  COMMONSENSE  DOMESTIC 
ENERGY  POLICY  IS  NEEDED 

(Mr.  TAUZIN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  TAUZIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  predict  war.  Only  1  short  year 
since  our  successful  defense  of  Middle 
East  oilfields,  America  is  more  and 
more  dependent  upon  those  same  oil- 
fields— and,  thus,  more  and  more  likely 


to  militarily  defend  them  again  when 
that  becomes  necessary — as  it  surely 
will. 

On  Monday,  it  was  reported  that  the 
United  States  active  rig  count — the 
measure  of  our  domestic  drilling  activ- 
ity—has sunk  to  the  lowest  number  on 
record.  On  Monday,  only  653  drilling 
rigs  were  active — down  from  4,530  ac- 
tive rigs  in  1981.  For  Louisiana  that  has 
meant  depression  and  despair.  For 
America  it  means  we  are  hostage  again 
to  foreign  oil. 

Today  one-third  of  all  the  world's  oil 
tankers  come  to  America.  Today,  two- 
thirds  of  our  trade  deficit  goes  to  for- 
eign oil.  Soon  Americans  will  spend 
$135  billion  per  year  on  oil  imports- 
three  times  the  cost  of  Desert  Storm. 
Today,  as  we  debate  the  unemployment 
benefit  extensions,  our  jobs  continue  to 
leave  for  foreign  oilfields.  Our  dollars 
go  there  too,  and  with  them  our  inde- 
pendence and  economic  well-being. 

How  long  before  we  send  more  Amer- 
ican young  lives  to  die  in  desert  sand? 
How  long  before  we  wake  up  and  end 
this  now  rapid  destruction  of  our  do- 
mestic energy  capacity.  How  long  must 
we  wait  for  a  conunonsense  domestic 
energy  policy? 


A  6000-PERCENT  INCREASE  IN 
SPENDING  SINCE  PRESIDENT 
WASHINGTON 

(Mr.  Delay  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  Delay.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Los 
Angeles  Times,  on  January  30,  had 
some  interesting  statistics  on  Federal 
Government  spending  since  President 
George  Washington's  budget  200  years 
ago.  His  budget  called  for  only  $4.5  mil- 
lion in  spending  and  he  had  a  surplus. 
President  Benjamin  Harrison's  budget 
100  years  ago  was  $385.5  million  and  he 
too  had  a  surplus. 

This  year's  budget  is  $1,516.- 
700,000.000.  And  there  won't  be  a  sur- 
plus. There  will  be  a  $351.9  billion  defi- 
cit. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Federal  spending  for 
each  American  in  President  Washing- 
ton's day  amounted  to  a  measly  $1.07. 
Yes,  a  $1.07.  Federal  spending  for  each 
American  in  President  Harrison's  day 
100  years  ago  amounted  to  a  still  mea- 
sly $5.72. 

I  hope  everyone  is  sitting  down  now. 
Federal  spending  for  each  American  in 
our  day  will  be  almost  6.000  times 
greater  than  200  years  ago.  Spending 
for  each  American  to  pay  for  the  1993 
budget  will  be  $5,924.61. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  been  listening 
to  the  big-spending,  high-taxing  lib- 
erals in  Congress  long  enough.  We  need 
to  make  deep  cuts  in  taxes  and  in  the 
bloated  Federal  Government  right  now. 
And  we  need  to  do  it  by  March  20  which 
is  only  45  days  from  now.  Let's  roll  up 
our  sleeves  now  and  get  to  work. 
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AMERICA  NEEDS  TO  TAKE  CARE 
OF  ITS  OWN  AND  NEEDS  TO  DO 
IT  NOW 

(Mrs.  BOXER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her  re- 
marks.) 

Mrs.  BOXER.  Mr.  Speaker,  George 
Bush  promised  Americans  30  million 
new  jobs.  Since  he  has  been  President, 
we  have  lost  300,000  good  jobs,  and  he 
still  has  no  jobs  plan.  So  what  does  he 
do?  He  blames  Congress. 

Well,  if  it  was  not  for  the  E>emocrats. 
CJeorge  Bush  would  still  be  playing  golf 
in  some  far-off  nation. 

He  called  our  first  unemployment 
compensation  bill  garbage.  His  admin- 
istration called  the  recession  no  big 
deal. 

Well,  it  is  not  a  big  deal  to  (Jeorge 
Bush's  millionaire  friends,  who  have 
seen  their  income  increase  90  percent 
in  the  past  10  years  while  the  middle 
class  struggles. 

Where  is  the  strategy  for  the  defense 
workers  and  all  our  workers?  They  are 
frightened,  and  they  should  be.  because 
when  our  President  had  a  chance  to 
present  his  strategy,  he  had  no  strat- 
egy. 

He  called  his  plan  Operation  Domes- 
tic Storm.  I  call  it  Operation  Domestic 
Sprinkle,  because  he  sprinkles  elec- 
tion-year promises  all  around. 

In  California  we  have  lost  500,000  jobs 
in  the  last  18  months.  One  million  peo- 
ple are  out  of  work.  Sprinkle  down  will 
not  do  it.  We  need  to  take  care  of  our 
own.  and  we  need  to  do  it  now. 


TOTALITARIANS  IN  BURMA  MUST 
BE  QUARANTINED 

(Mr.  ROHRABACHER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ROHRABACHER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Aung  San  Suu  Kyi  has  been  awarded  a 
Nobel  Prize,  but  what  is  happening  to 
her  people? 

The  brutality  in  Burma  is  reaching 
new  levels  of  horror  and  outrage. 

The  totalitarians  in  Rangoon  have 
gone  berserk.  Gens.  Ne  Win  and  Saw 
Maung  have  sent  18,000  to  20,000  troops 
to  attack  the  last  remaining  outposts 
of  freedom  in  Burma's  Karen  State 
near  Thailand. 

Especially  disturbing  are  reports  of 
Red  Chinese  advisers  among  the  Bur- 
mese troops.  The  same  regime  that  our 
Government  chose  to  have  high-level 
meetings  with  last  week. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  country,  Bur- 
mese Muslims  are  being  murdered  and 
brutalized.  The  twisted  and  xenophobic 
Burmese  thugs  are  pursuing  a  religious 
purification  campaign  against  non- 
Buddhists.  Next  to  be  persecuted  may 
be  what  is  left  of  Burma's  Christian 
community. 

It's  time  to  quarantine  this  outlaw 
regime.  As  we  honor  Aung  San  Suu  Kyi 
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CELtBRATING  90  YEARS  OF  THE 
,  EWISH  NATIONAL  FUND 
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f>ASTOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  year 

an   important   anniversary   for 

of  Israel  and  all  those  who 

the  Jewish  homeland.  Ninety 

ago  in  Basel,   Switzerland,   the 

Zionist    Congress    founded    the 

National   Fund    [JNF].    Estab- 
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the    planting    of    190    million 
the  reclamation  of  250,000  acres 
and  the  construction  of  thou- 
of  miles  of  rural   roads  to   its 
the  JNF  looks  forward  to  a  new 
where  it  will  address  new  Con- 
or the  State  of  Israel, 
hard  work  and  enduring  spirit  of 
J«  wish  National  Fund  truly  exem- 
"fheodore  Herzls  inspiring  words: 
will  it,  it  is  no  dream."  Today, 
with  my  fellow  supporters  of  Is- 
recognize  that  dream  and  praise 
years  of  growth  and  prosperity 
J^ish  National  Fund  had  brought 


NO  QUID.  NO  QUO 


BENTLEY  asked  and  was  given 

permi^ion  to  address  the  House  for  1 

and  to  revise  and  extend  her  re- 


BENTLEY.     Mr.     Speaker,     it 

like   Yank    bashing   is   big    in 

Yesterday,     Prime     Minister 

Miyazawa  said  Americans  lack  a 

thic. 

statement  reminds  me  of  the 
.lion  effect — say  something  long 
)ugh.  people  begin  to  believe  it. 
Whe  a  it  comes  to  importing  our 
goods  the  Japanese  say  our  products 
are  ii  ferior.  Their  snow  is  different, 
therel  jre  they  can't  use  our  skis;  their 
stoma  :hs  are  different,  therefore  they 
can't  eat  our  beef  or  our  rice;  their 
econo  ny  is  special,  unique,  therefore 
they  cannot  withstand  unrestricted 
trade  nto  Japan. 


Trade  is  nothing  more  than  a  quid 
pro  quo  situation — a  what  for  a  what — 
this  is  the  way  Americans  do  busi- 
ness— free  and  open — and  we  do  it  well. 

Down  with  this  Pygmalion, 
Japmalion  rhetoric.  Americans  do 
work  hard— hard  enough  to  rebuild  and 
protect  Japan  for  the  last  45  years. 

Americans  don't  need  any  more  rhet- 
oric— because  Japanese  rhetoric  is  like 
all  of  their  other  exports — well  made 
and  cheap  via  dumping.  Maybe  it's 
time  America  changed  its  motto  to  no 
quid,  no  quo— you  don't  buy  our  prod- 
ucts, we  won't  buy  yours.  The  proof  is 
in  the  pudding,  not  the  rhetoric. 


THE  PLIGHT  OF  HAITIAN 
REFUGEES 

(Ms.  PELOSI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her  re- 
marks.) 

Ms.  PELOSI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Owens],  when  he  referred  to 
what  happened  over  the  weekend  when 
we  saw  the  beginning  of  the  forced  re- 
patriation of  Haitian  refugees. 

This  action  follows  the  attendance  of 
world  leaders  at  the  United  Nations  to 
discuss  the  significance  of  its  role  in 
the  postcold  war  world.  The  United  Na- 
tions has  shown  its  ability  to  play  an 
important  role  in  advancing  the  cause 
of  peace  worldwide. 

How  ironic  then,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
only  this  week,  the  Bush  administra- 
tion has  already  acted  against  the  bet- 
ter wisdom  of  U.N.  officials,  the  U.N. 
High  Commissioner  on  Refugees,  by  de- 
porting Haitian  refugees,  fleeing  uncer- 
tainty, violence,  and  death,  back  to 
Haiti.  This  action  is  a  travesty. 

The  Haitians  who  fled  their  country, 
like  other  refugees,  have  been  looking 
to  the  United  States  as  a  beacon  of 
hope  and  freedom.  How  can  we  ignore 
their  plight?  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  the  initiatives  of  our  col- 
league. Representative  Charlks  Ran- 
GEL,  to  grant  the  Haitian  refugees  tem- 
porary protected  status  until  there  is  a 
resolution  of  the  crisis  in  Haiti. 

Our  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Owens]  mentioned  how 
many  refugees  were  received  and  ac- 
cepted from  other  countries  in  the  past 
couple  of  decades.  Not  only  were  they 
welcomed  to  the  United  States,  they 
were  airlifted  to  the  United  States  in 
many  cases.  How  can  we  turn  these  ref- 
ugees back  to  Haiti? 


deeply  offended  by  the  irresponsible, 
inflammatory,  and  arrogant  remarks  of 
the  Japanese  Prime  Minister  yester- 
day. 

American  workers  have  a  strong 
work  ethic  and  certainly  are  not  lazy. 
Hard  work  is  what  built  our  country 
into  the  strongest  economic  power  in 
history. 

If  the  Japanese  Prime  Minister  be- 
lieves his  workers  are  so  superior  to 
Americans,  why  won't  he  open  Japa- 
nese markets  to  our  products?  Japan 
will  not  even  allow  a  single  bag  of 
American  rice  into  their  country. 
Lower  those  barriers,  allow  fair  trade, 
and  well  find  out  whose  workers  make 
a  better  product. 

I  wonder  if  the  Japanese  Prime  Min- 
ister thinks  the  United  States  service 
men  and  women  who  are  defending  his 
nation,  at  an  enormous  cost  to  Amer- 
ican taxpayers,  are  lazy?  Does  he  think 
America's  Desert  Storm  veterans  are 
lazy?  After  all,  Japan  had  a  lot  at 
stake  there  too. 

Yes,  we  know  Japan  is  productive. 
They  are  productive  with  plants  and 
equipment  built  with  American  tax- 
payer dollars  after  World  War  II.  Japan 
would  not  be  where  it  is  today  without 
the  generosity  of  the  American  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  despite  his  back- 
peddling  of  this  morning,  the  Japanese 
Prime  Minister  has  slapped  the  Amer- 
ican worker  in  the  face.  It  will  not  be 
soon  forgotten. 
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JAPANESE  PRIME  MINISTER'S 
ARROGANT  REMARKS 

(Mr.  EWING  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. ) 

Mr.  EWING.  Mr.  Speaker,  like  all 
Americans,  I  have  to  say  that  I  am 


IN  SUPPORT  OF  EXTENDING 
UNEMPLOYMENT  BENEFITS 

(Mr.  MORAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  MORAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  after- 
noon we  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
pass  an  unemployment  compensation 
bill  under  suspension  of  the  rules  and 
with  the  full  support  of  the  White 
House.  It  is  unfortunate  that  this  will- 
ingness to  cooperate  has  been  so  long 
in  coming. 

No  one  can  deny  that  there  are  fami- 
lies across  this  country  suffering  from 
the  ongoing  effects  of  this  recession.  In 
my  own  district,  which  used  to  be  re- 
cession proof,  unemployment  is  rising. 
Individuals  are  being  laid  off,  and  the 
real  estate  market  is  continuing  to 
contract  after  a  decade  of  uncontrolled 
supply-side  growth.  There  are  465,000 
people  who  had  to  apply  for  the  first 
time  for  jobless  claims  last  week.  That 
means  that  now  there  are  9  million 
people  across  this  country  who  are  cur- 
rently unemployed.  Industrial  produc- 
tion and  retail  sales  keep  slipping  and 
the  index  of  leading  indictors  points 
down.  I  feel  that  this  will  not  end  soon. 

La.st  November,  we  were  finally  able 
to  pass  an  unemployment  benefit  ex- 
tension bill  for  American  workers  who 
could  not  find  work  in  this  depressed 
economy  and  whose  benefits  had  run 


out.  Today,  we  have  an  opportunity  to 
be  proactive  and  ensure  that  those  par- 
ents who  are  searching  for  work  to  sup- 
port their  families  will  be  able  to  at 
least  support  those  families,  stay  out 
of  the  cold,  and  I  urge  all  of  my  col- 
leagues to  join  in  supporting  this  un- 
employment extension  bill  today. 


OUR  ECONOMIC  FUTURE 

(Mr.  KENNEDY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President  says  the  key  to  our  economic 
future  is  to  approve  a  lobbyist  wish  list 
of  tax  cuts.  He  says  we  need  to  spur 
consumption,  even  if  it  has  no  purpose. 
And  if  it  means  allowing  the  deficit  to 
spin  out  of  control,  he  says,  "don't 
worry  about  it— that's  the  next  genera- 
tion's problem." 

For  over  a  decade  now.  Republican 
Presidents  have  been  telling  us  that 
the  way  to  solve  our  problems  is  to  buy 
another  car,  buy  another  TV,  buy  an- 
other refrigerator.  And  oh  yes,  we  did. 
But  the  trouble  is  that  now  the  cars 
are  built  in  Japan,  the  TV's  in  Korea, 
and  the  refrigerators  in  Germany. 

Japan's  Prime  Minister  says  the 
problem  is  the  American  worker. 
Wrong.  It  is  the  American  political 
leadership,  which  does  not  admit  our 
problems  and  challenge  our  people  to 
solve  them. 

Why  doesn't  the  President  challenge 
Detroit  to  build  a  car  of  the  future  that 
gets  100  miles  per  gallon?  Why  doesn't 
he  challenge  corporate  executives  to 
stop  lining  their  pockets  and  start  in- 
creasing productivity?  Why  doesn't  he 
challenge  citizens  to  save  5  percent  of 
their  earnings  so  American  businesses 
can  invest  with  American  dollars?  Why 
;  doesn't  he  set  up  a  new  trust  fund  to 
reduce  the  deficit?  And  why  doesn't  he 
ask  the  wealthiest  and  most  powerful 
Americans  to  do  their  fair  share  to  end 
— ^omelessness  and  poverty  and  create 
jobs? 

If  our  leaders  tell  it  to  the  people 
straight,  then  they  will  rise  to  the 
challenge  and  our  responsibility  to  the 
country  we  love. 
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AMERICANS  WANT  COMPREHEN- 
SIVE STRATEGY  TO  GET  ECON- 
OMY MOVING 

(Mrs.  LOWEY  of  New  York  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  her  remarks.) 

Mrs.  LOWEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  last  night  I  had  the  12th  in  a 
series  of  22  listening  sessions  in  my 
community,  and  oh,  did  I  listen.  I  just 
want  to  report  to  my  colleagues  that 
my  constituents  are  suffering,  they  are 
in  pain,  they  are  out  of  work,  and  they 


want  us  to  do  something.  Yes,  they 
want  a  comprehensive  strategy  to  get 
this  country  moving  again. 

A  cement  finisher  in  Yonkers  just 
got  married  2  years  ago.  He  had  hoped 
to  work,  along  with  his  wife.  He  had 
hoped  to  build  a  bright  future.  She  is 
working;  he  is  out  of  work.  He  wants  to 
work.  There  is  no  work. 

A  banker  came  to  a  meeting  in  the 
middle  of  the  afternoon.  Usually  I  just 
have  seniors  at  those  meetings.  He 
wants  to  work.  There  is  no  work. 

Then  I  met  an  aeronautical  engineer 
in  Rye  who  told  me  his  story.  He  wants 
to  work.  There  is  no  work. 

We  have  got  to  pass  the  extension  of 
unemployment  insurance  today,  but 
yes,  we  then  have  to  get  to  work  on  a 
great  package  so  that  we  can  get  this 
economy  moving  again,  not  just  tin- 
kering around  the  edges,  but  a  real, 
comprehensive  strategy. 


PRESIDENT  SHOULD  REVERSE  DE- 
CISION TO  RETURN  HAITIAN 
REFUGEES 

(Mr.  WEISS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  neither  the 
years  of  death  and  oppression  in  Haiti, 
nor  the  terrible  memory  of  European 
Jews  forced  back  into  the  arms  of  Hit- 
ler's Germany,  has  jolted  the  Presi- 
dent's conscience  in  the  case  of  Guan- 
tanamo  Bay  and  the  Haitian  refugees. 

Despite  the  fact  that  things  had  dete- 
riorated to  a  point  where  the  U.S.  Am- 
bassador had  to  be  removed; 

Despite  the  fact  that  less  than  2 
weeks  ago,  the  Haitian  police  at- 
tempted to  kill  the  new  Prime  Minister 
and  force  an  end  to  any  negotiated  set- 
tlement; 

And  despite  the  fact  that  Amnesty 
International  and  Americas  Watch  re- 
cently reported  that  the  illegal  junta 
was  responsible  for  the  deaths  of  hun- 
dreds of  economically  impoverished 
supporters  of  President  Artistide. 

The  Bush  administration  has  per- 
sisted in  doing  the  minimum  to  protect 
the  Haitian  refugees  and  the  maximum 
to  wash  their  hands  of  the  whole  affair. 
It  is  a  policy  unlike  any  we  have  seen 
in  this  hemisphere  and  one  that  we  in 
Congress  cannot  stand  by  and  watch. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  on  the  President 
to  forget  politics  and  race,  and  at  long 
last  to  take  a  stand  for  justice  and  hu- 
manity by  reversing  his  decision  to 
send  the  Haitian  refugees  back  to  the 
jaws  of  hell. 


JOB  OPPORTUNITIES  TO  BENEFIT 
SOCIETY  [JOBS]  ACT  OF  1992 

(Mr.  BENNETT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker. 


To  be  Jobless  In  this  society  Is  to  be  cast 
onto  troubled  seas.  To  be  jobless  in  an  Amer- 
ica that  flaunts  wealth  and  afnuent  life- 
styles is  to  be  tormented  by  aspirations  al- 
ways out  of  reach.  There  is  nothing,  nothing 
In  this  America  more  destructive  and  spirit 
corroding  than  to  want  to  work,  to  look  for 
work  and  to  be  forever  without  work.  If 
there  was  ever  a  precious  human  right,  it  is 
the  right  to  a  job. 

These  words  from  Nation  magazine 
writer  John  Jacobs  poignantly  describe 
the  plight  of  the  jobless  in  our  country. 

Sadly  this  recession,  now  into  its 
18th  month,  is  creating  new  victims 
every  day.  Americans  across  the  coun- 
try are  losing  their  jobs,  not  because 
they  are  lazy  or  ineffective,  but  be- 
cause so  many  businesses  cannot  afford 
to  keep  operating.  The  same  people 
who  for  years  have  committed  them- 
selves to  excellence  in  the  workplace 
are  losing  their  jobs  through  no  fault 
of  their  own.  It  is  a  sense  of  hopeless- 
ness that  these  workers  must  have 
when  told  that  the  doors  to  their  eco- 
nomic livelihood  are  being  locked  shut. 

Well,  my  colleagues,  I  have  read  and 
heard  one  too  many  stories  of  the 
worker  losing  his  job  after  20  years 
toiling  in  a  factory,  of  the  woman  who 
must  live  with  her  children  on  the 
streets  because  the  recession  has  stolen 
her  job,  of  the  merchant  who  lost  his 
life  savings  in  a  business  that  just 
couldn't  survive.  To  those  and  so  many 
like  them  I  want  to  give  a  sense  of 
hope  and  pride,  but  more  importantly, 
economic  sustenance. 

For  that  reason,  I  am  today  introduc- 
ing the  Job  Opportunities  to  Benefit 
Society  Act  of  1992.  Nicknamed  "JOBS 
'92,"  this  legislation  would  establish  a 
State  grant  program  through  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  to  provide  Federal 
funding  of  employment  programs  in 
States  where  the  unemployment  rate 
equals  or  exceeds  5  percent.  In  addi- 
tion, the  legislation  includes  a  provi- 
sion which  says  that  any  grant  funds 
not  expended  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
at  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year  shall  be 
converted  to  the  U.S.  Treasury  for  pur- 
poses of  deficit  reduction.  This  will  not 
be  a  wasteful  government  expenditure, 
but  one  that  spends  money  for  a  spe- 
cific purpose  and  dedicates  the  balance 
to  the  critical  need  to  reducing  this 
country's  deficit. 

JOBS  '92  is  not  a  welfare  program — it 
puts  people  back  to  work— a  place  most 
unemployed  Americans  want  to  be. 
There  are  so  many  services  these  work- 
ers could  provide;  rebuild  and  repair 
American  infrastructure,  build  homes, 
convert  former  defense  plants  for  other 
manufacturing  needs,  clean  and  police 
national  parks,  staff  day  care  centers — 
the  possibilities  are  endless.  All  the 
States  have  to  do  is  come  up  with  a 
plan  for  employing  the  jobless  and  we 
can  put  America  to  work  again. 

But,  the  need  is  now.  An  economic 
recovery  is  nowhere  in  sight  and  the 
current  unemployment  rate  of  7.1  per- 
cent is  the  highest  it  has  been  since 
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this  r  icession  started  18  months  ago. 
Today  8.9  million  workers  are  without 
jobs.  Studies  indicate  that  jobless 
worke  -s  experience  a  higher  rate  of 
heart  lisease,  lung  disease,  mental  ill- 
ness a  id  other  maladies  and  that  chil- 
dren c  f  unemployed  workers  also  have 
increa  sed  chances  of  illness  and  dis- 
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;  ou  see,  not  only  is  unemploy- 
larmful  to  our  Nation's  economic 
but  it  also  impairs  the  personal 
of  our  fellow  Americans.  Hasn't 
si4ffering  gone  on  long  enough?  It 
act  with  courage  and  compas- 
those  who  are  such  a  vital  part 
society.  I  ask  you  to  support 
92  and  return  hope  to  the  hope- 
jobs  to  the  jobless. 
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ANSWERING  OUR  JAPANESE 
CRITICS 

(Mr.   DURBIN  asked  and  was  given 
permifsion  to  address  the  House  for  1 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
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DURBIN.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    say. 
ght,  America,  take  a  deep  breath 
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It  certainly  is  appropriate  to 
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Instead  of  taking  a  blood  oath  never 

a  Sony  product,  let  us  agree 

>ur  Nation   needs  an   industrial 

to  help  American  companies  cre- 

keep  good  jobs  here  at  home, 
instead  of  planting  a  rumor  that 
jars  are  fronts  for  Japanese  eco- 
intrigue,  let  us  roll  up  our 
,  stop  talking  about  education 
something  to  put  every  eligible 
in  America  in  Head  Start,  and 
qualified   American   student   in 


best  way  to  answer  our  critics  in 

and  around  the  world  is  to  get 

to  business  and  to  demonstrate 

,gain  that  the  United  States  has 

lost  the  will  nor  the  courage  to 


1095,  EMERGENCY  EXTENSION 
UNEMPLOYMENT  BENEFITS 


(Mr  HAYES  of  Illinois  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  Tiinute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  re  narks.) 

Mr.  HAYES  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  ei  lergency  extension  of  unemploy- 
ment Ijenefits,  I  believe,  is  in  line  with 
the  b  "oad  view  of  public  expressions 
and  o  itcries.  The  economy  is  not  get- 
ting i  ny  better.  American  workers  are 
in  dir  >  straits. 


The  current  recession  shows  no  signs 
of  lessening.  Unemployment  in  Decem- 
ber stood  at  7.1  percent,  with  8.9  mil- 
lion workers  out  of  work — nearly  1.5 
million  of  them  have  been  out  of  work 
for  more  than  26  weeks.  This  recession 
has  already  lasted  2  months  longer 
than  any  previous  recession  since  the 
Great  Depression. 

H.R.  4095  provides  13  additional 
weeks  of  extended  unemployment  bene- 
fits in  all  States.  When  these  13  weeks 
are  added  to  the  weeks  of  extended  ben- 
efits currently  provided,  a  total  of  33 
weeks  of  extended  benefits  will  be 
available  in  high  unemployment 
States,  and  26  weeks  of  extended  bene- 
fits in  other  States. 

The  emergency  unemployment  bene- 
fits made  available  by  this  legislation 
will  help  to  provide  food  for  the  tables 
of  those  workers  who  will  run  out  of 
benefits  within  2  weeks.  I  firmly  sup- 
port this  effort.  However,  we  must  go 
further.  American  workers  must  be 
guaranteed  much  more  than  unemploy- 
ment benefits  when  the  economy  is  in 
a  downturn.  They  must  be  guaranteed 
jobs,  because  the  quality  of  life  in 
America  weighs  heavily  on  economic 
security  and  independence. 

At  this  critical  stage  of  this  Nation's 
economy,  useful  jobs  for  everyone  and 
the  right  to  earn  enough  to  provide 
adequate  food  and  shelter  can  be  ac- 
complished by  putting  Americans  to 
work  rebuilding  the  infrastructure  of 
this  country.  There  is  much  benefit  for 
this  Nation  by  taking  this  approach. 

I  realize  that  there  is  broad  support 
for  this  legislation.  I.  hope  that  this 
same  support  will  shift  to  creating  jobs 
for  those  who  are  unemployed. 
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dents  there  in  the  community.  Has 
Amtrak  done  anything?  No. 

This  action  by  Amtrak  is  an  act  of 
war,  Mr.  Speaker,  no  less  than  an  act 
of  war  and  we  accept  the  challenge. 

Amtrak,  you  are  in  deep  doo-doo  over 
this  one. 
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THE  AMTRAK  POO-POO  CHOO-CHOO 

(Mr.  KOPETSKI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  KOPETSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  I 
could  come  here  and  comment  upon  the 
needed  unemployment  bill  and  the 
plight  of  Haitians,  but  instead,  the  poo- 
poo  choo-choo  is  back. 

Members  will  recall  that  on  July  17, 
1991,  an  Amtrak  train  discarded  its 
human  waste  in  downtown  Oregon 
City,  forcing  Oregon  City  residents  to 
pay  for  the  cleanup  of  Amtrak's  dirty, 
filthy  action. 

At  the  time  I  asked  Amtrak  to  adopt 
a  voluntary  policy  of  not  dumping 
human  waste  in  urban  areas.  I  see  no 
reason  why  Amtrak  cannot  voluntarily 
end  the  practice  of  dumping  human 
waste  in  urban  areas  effective  imme- 
diately. If  we  cannot  resolve  this  in  a 
civil,  civilized  manner,  we  will  do  it 
legislatively. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Amtrak  has  done  it 
again,  this  time  on  December  26,  1991, 
in  Woodburn,  OR,  again  in  my  district, 
and  the  circumstances  were  the  same. 
It  was  at  noon  time.  They  dumped  it  in 
front  of  some  farm  workers  and  resi- 


THE  PLIGHT  OF  THE  HAITIAN 
REFUGEES 

(Mr.  ENGEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  ENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  feel  that 
I  cannot  sit  idly  by  and  not  raise  my 
voice  in  opposition  to  the  policies  of 
sending  the  Haitians  back  to  Haiti 
where  they  surely  will  find  persecution 
and  maybe  even  death.  Our  country, 
the  wonderful  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, has  opened  its  doors  for  those  flee- 
ing persecution  for  many,  many  years. 
The  Haitians  are  certainly  no  different 
and  deserve  the  same  kind  of  consider- 
ation. 

If  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  the  administration  were  afraid  to 
open  the  floodgates  and  have  too  many 
refugees  come,  they  could  have  clearly 
kept  the  refugees  until  democracy  was 
restored  in  Haiti,  as  it  surely  will  be, 
or  the  refugees  who  have  been  in  Guan- 
tanamo  for  many,  many  months  could 
have  been  allowed  to  come  to  the  Unit- 
ed States  with  the  signal  that  no  one 
else  would  have  been  allowed  to  come 
right  away. 

This  Congress  cannot  sit  idly  by  and 
allow  these  people  to  be  sent  back  to 
persecution.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  raise  my 
voice  in  strong,  strong  opposition  to 
the  repatriation  of  these  Haitians  and 
the  persecution  they  will  face  when 
they  return  home. 


THE  AZERBAIJANI  SANCTIONS  ACT 
OF  1992 

(Mr.  OWENS  of  Utah  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  OWENS  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  introducing,  along  with  my 
colleagues,  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Levine],  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Sensenbrenner], 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Campbell],  and  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  McNulty],  the  Azer- 
baijani Sanctions  Act  of  1992. 

Last  Friday,  Azerbaijani  forces,  sup- 
ported by  tanks,  automatic  weapons 
and  artillery,  attacked  Armenian  vil- 
lages in  the  disputed  Nagorno- 
Karabakh  region. 
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In  the  ensuing  battles,  dozens  have 
been  killed;  but  bloodshed  is  not  new  to 
this  region.  For  over  70  years,  the 
180,000  Armenians  who  make  up  over  90 
percent  of  the  population  of  Nagorno- 


Karabakh  have  been  oppressed  and  de- 
nied their  fundamental  human  rights 
by  Azerbaijan. 

For  months  now,  Azerbaijan  has 
blockaded  Armenia  and  Nagorno- 
Karabakh.  Food  and  medical  supplies 
have  dwindled,  and  heating  oil  and  gas 
are  scarce,  at  times  nonexistent. 

This  morning,  I  spoke  by  telephone 
with  a  friend  in  Yerevan.  Everyone  is 
cold.  There  is  no  heat.  The  tempera- 
ture is  at  zero  grade  centigrade.  No  one 
is  freezing  to  death,  but  all  are  con- 
stantly cold  and  only  warm  at  night 
when  they  go  to  bed.  Innocent  men, 
women  and  children,  and  many  elderly 
barely  exist  under  the  greatest  hard- 
ship and  deprivation. 

All  this,  Mr.  Speaker,  because  Azer- 
baijan controls  railroad  and  fuel  line 
access  to  Armenia.  It  is  mean,  it  is 
spiteful,  it  is  cruel. 

In  his  now  famous  Princeton  speech 
last  month.  Secretary  of  State  Baker 
criticized  Azerbaijan  for  its  aggressive 
policy  toward  Armenia. 

Our  bill  will  add  teeth  to  Secretary 
Baker's  censure  by  denying  MFN,  U.S. 
foreign  assistance,  and  other  trade  ben- 
efits that  are  being  accorded  to  or  con- 
sidered for  newly  independent  former 
Soviet  Republics.  The  President  under 
our  bill  could  lift  those  sanctions  only 
if  he  certifies  that  Azerbaijan  has 
ceased  the  blockade  and  use  of  force 
against  Armenia  and  Nagorno- 
Karabakh. 


CUT  DEFENSE  AND  SAVE  THE 
ECONOMY 

(Mr.  AuCOIN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  1  week  ago 
the  President  came  here  and  said  he 
would  sign  today's  unemployment  bill. 
Well,  it  is  about  time.  Almost  96,000  Or- 
egonians  are  out  of  work  today.  In 
Douglas  County,  in  the  heart  of  the 
timber  country,  the  unemployment 
rate  there  is  over  10  percent.  In  Lane 
County,  nearly  300  people  get  their 
final  unemployment  check  every  week. 

In  Jackson  County,  over  150  workers 
each  week  face  mortgage  payments, 
food  bills,  skyrocketing  medical  costs, 
without  another  unemployment  check. 

It  is  about  time,  Mr.  President,  and 
while  you  are  at  it,  let  us  also  get  real 
about  getting  this  economy  moving 
again. 

If  we  are  really  going  to  reduce  un- 
employment, if  we  are  really  going  to 
restore  our  competitive  might,  if  we 
are  really  going  to  be  a  leader  in  the 
world  of  the  1990's  and  into  the  21st 
century,  there  is  only  one  way  to  do  it. 
cut  defense  spending  by  60  percent  over 
the  next  5  years  and  you  have  got  Jl.l 
trillion  by  the  year  2.000  to  invest  in 
America,  to  create  jobs,  to  restore  fair- 
ness in  our  tax  system,  and  to  put  our 
kids  in  the  best  classrooms  anywhere 


in  the  world,  and  it  is  time  you  joined 
us  in  doing  it. 

The  SPEAKER  PRO  TEMPORE  (Mr. 
McNULTY).  Members  are  reminded  to 
address  their  remarks  to  the  Chair. 


WE  NEED  A  PRESIDENT  WHO  PUTS 
PEOPLE  BACK  TO  WORK 

(Mr.  GEJDENSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  GEJDENSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President  came  to  this  Congress  in  his 
State  of  the  Union  Address  and  now 
recognizes  the  need  for  extended  unem- 
ployment benefits.  The  President  came 
to  this  realization  as  he  saw  his  own 
poll  numbers  drop  and  the  possibility 
that  he  might  soon  be  unemployed.  Mr. 
Speaker;  but  for  the  people  of  eastern 
Connecticut,  we  are  already  feeling  the 
impact  of  the  President's  program. 
Four  thousand  workers  in  eastern  Con- 
necticut have  been  given  notice  that 
they  may  soon  be  laid  off. 

The  President  came  to  this  Congress 
and  gave  his  State  of  the  Union  and 
told  the  workers  of  eastern  Connecti- 
cut to  drop  dead,  as  Jerry  Ford  told 
New  York  City  to  drop  dead  in  its  time 
of  need. 

We  need  a  President  who  engages  the 
economy,  who  tries  to  help  the  workers 
of  this  country  and  not  a  President 
who  leaves  them  in  their  time  of  need. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  need  a  program  to 
put  all  Americans  back  to  work,  to 
give  defense  workers  time  to  get 
through  the  transition,  not  to  have 
them  abandoned  by  a  President  who 
watches  the  polls  and  not  the  workers 
who  will  be  going  to  those  polls. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE 
CLERK  OF  THE  HOUSE 

The     Speaker     pro     tempore     (Mr. 

McCloskey)  laid  before  the  House  the 

following    communication     from     the 

Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives: 

Washington.  DC, 

February  3.  1992. 
Hon.  Thomas  S.  Foley, 

The  Speaker,    U.S.   House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  Pursuant  to  the  per- 
mission granted  in  Clause  5  of  Rule  III  of  the 
Rules  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  I 
have  the  honor  to  transmit  two  sealed  enve- 
lopes received  from  the  White  House  at  4:43 
p.m.  on  Monday,  February  3.  1992  as  follows: 

1.  Said  to  contain  a  message  from  the 
President  whereby  he  transmits  the  annual 
report  of  the  Federal  Labor  Relations  Au- 
thority for  FY  1990  to  the  Congrress;  and 

2.  Said  to  contain  a  message  from  the 
President  whereby  he  transmits  the  annual 
report  of  U.S.  Participation  in  the  United 
Nations  to  the  Congress. 

With  great  respect,  I  am 
Sincerely  yours, 

DONNALD  K.  Anderson, 
Clerk,  House  of  Representatives. 
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REPORT  OF  ACTIVITIES  OF  UNIT- 
ED STATES  PARTICIPATION  IN 
THE  UNITED  NATIONS  DURING 
1990— MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESI- 
DENT OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  House  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United 
States;  which  was  read  and.  together 
with  the  accompanying  papers,  without 
objection,  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  pleased  to  transmit  herewith  a 
report  of  the  activities  of  the  United 
States  Government  in  the  United  Na- 
tions and  its  affiliated  agencies  during 
the  calendar  year  1990.  the  second  year 
of  my  Administration.  The  report  is  re- 
quired by  the  United  Nations  Partici- 
pation Act  (Public  Law  264.  79th  Con- 
gress; 22  U.S.C.  287b). 

George  Bush. 
The  White  House.  February  3, 1992. 


ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  FEDERAL 
LABOR  RELATIONS  AUTHORITY. 
FISCAL  YEAR  199a-MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  House  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  which  was  read  and.  together 
with  the  accompanying  papers,  without 
objection,  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  section  701  of  the 
Civil  Service  Reform  Act  of  1978  (Pub- 
lic Law  95-454;  5  U.S.C.  7104(e)),  I  have 
the  pleasure  of  transmitting  to  you  the 
12th  Annual  Report  of  the  Federal 
Labor  Relations  Authority  for  Fiscal 
Year  1990. 

The  report  includes  information  on 
the  cases  heard  and  decisions  rendered 
by  the  Federal  Labor  Relations  Au- 
thority, the  General  Counsel  of  the  Au- 
thority, and  the  Federal  Service  Im- 
passes Panel. 

George  Bush. 
The  White  House,  February  3, 1992. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER 
PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
McCloskey).  Pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  clause  5  of  rule  I,  the  Chair  an- 
nounces that  he  will  i>ostpone  further 
proceedings  today  on  each  motion  to 
suspend  the  rules  on  which  a  recorded 
vote  or  the  yeas  and  nays  are  ordered, 
or  on  which  vote  is  objected  to  under 
clause  4  of  rule  15. 

Such  rollcall  votes,  if  postponed,  will 
be  taken  after  debate  has  been  con- 
cluded on  all  motions  to  suspend  the 
rules. 
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EM  iRGENCY  UNEMPLOYMENT 
CC  MPENSATION  EXTENSION 
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HOSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 

suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 

4(W5)  to  increase  the  number 

for  which  benefits  are  payable 

the  Emergency  Unemployment 

Compensation  Act  of  1991,  and  for  other 

as  amended. 

Herk  read  as  follows: 


lo 
(HR 


wee  cs 


purpos  is 


The 


Be  it  t  nacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentat  ves  of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congres ;  assembled. 

SECnOlf    1.    INCREASE    IN    AMOUNT   OF    EMER- 
GENCY UNEBIPLOYMENT  BENEFITS. 

iNtRKASE  IN  Benefits.— 
Si  bparagraph  (A)  of  section  102(b)(2)  of 
Erfergency   Unemployment   Compensa- 
of   1991    (Public    Law    102-164.    as 
)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
)  GENERAL. — Except  as  otherwise  pro- 
this  para^aph— 

GENERAL.— 

the  case  of  weeks  beginning  during 
inemployment  period,  the  applicable 
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H.R.  4095 


the  case  of  weeks  not  beginning  in 
inemployment  period,  the  applicable 
is  26. 

lEDUCTION  FOR  WEEKS  AFTER  JUNE  13, 

the  case  of  weeks  beginning  after 
1992— 

(i)  of  this  subparagraph  shall  be 
by  substituting  •20'  for  '33',  and  by 
substituting  '13°  for  '26*.  and 

subparagraph   (A)   of   paragraph   (1) 
applied  by  substituting  '100  percent' 
jercenf. 
(  ase  of  an  individual,  who  is  receiving 
emerge;  icy  unemployment  compensation  for 
which  includes  June  13.  1992.  the  pre- 
entence  shall  not  apply  for  purposes 
detei  mining  the  amount  of  emergency  un- 
employ  nent  compensation  payable  to  such 
Idi  al  for  any  week  thereafter  beginning 
peflod  of  consecutive  weeks  for  each  of 
individual  meets  the  eligibility  re- 
quirements of  this  Act." 

SifSparagraph  (A)  of  section  102(b)(1)  of 
is  amended  by  striking  "100  per- 
inserting  "130  percent". 

CC*4F0RMING  AMEND.ME.VTS.- 

Su  jsection  (e)  of  section  101  of  such  Act 

amei  ded  by  striking  "in  a  20-week  period 

13-w(  ek  period,  as  defined  in  section  102,". 

Sif>pai'agraph  (B)  of  section  102(b)(2)  of 

is  amended  by  striking  "An  individ- 

inserting  "Except  as  provided  in 

(A)(ii),  an  individuars". 

(c)  of  section  102  of  such  Act 
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subpara  rrapb 
Su  ^section  i 


t^ 


striking  "20-week"  in  paragraph  (1) 
"high  unemployment",  and 
striking    "20-Week"    in    the    sub- 
heading and  inserting  "High  Unem- 


by 


S4:tion  102  of  such  Act  is  amended 

subsection  (d). 
Siiosection  (e)  of  section  102  of  such  Act 
amer  led  to  read  as  follows: 
£  PECiAL  Rules.— 

^  iNiMUM  DURATION.— A  high  unemploy- 
p  iriod  shall  last  for  not  less  than  13 


(4) 
strlkini 

(5) 
is 

"(e) 

"(1) 
ment 
weeks 

"(2)  Notification  by  secretary.- When  a 
determ  nation  has  been  made  that  a  high  un- 
employ  nent  period  is  beginning  or  ending 
with  re  jpect  to  a  State,  the  Secretary  shall 
cause  ;  lOtice  of  such  determination  to  be 
publish  »d  in  the  Federal  Register. 

(6)  Pi  ragraph  (1)  of  section  102(g)  of  such 
Act  is   imended  by  strikinK  "20-week  period 


or  13-week  period"  and  inserting  "high  un- 
employment period". 

(7)  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  102(g)  of  such 
Act  is  amended  by  striking  "20-week  period" 
and  inserting  "high  unemployment  period". 

(8)  Section  106(b)  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
striking  "paragraph  (3),  (4),  or  (5)"  and  in- 
serting "paragraph  (3)  or  (4)". 

(c)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  weeks  of 
unemployment  beginning  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

SEC.  2.  EXTENSION  OF  PROGRAM. 

Sections  102(f)(1)(B).  102(f)(2).  and  106(a)(2) 
of  the  Emergency  Unemployment  Compensa- 
tion Act  of  1991  (Public  Law  102-164,  as 
amended)  are  each  amended  by  striking 
"June  13,  1992"  and  inserting  "July  4,  1992". 

SEC.  S.  temporary  INCREASE  IN  AMOUNT  OF 
CORPORATE  ESTIMATED  TAX  PAY- 
MENTS. 

(a)  General  Rule.— Subparagraph  (A)  of 
section  6655(d)(3)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1986  (relating  to  temporary  increase 
in  amount  of  installment  based  on  current 
year  tax)  is  amended  by  striking  the  table 
contained  in  such  subparagraph  and  insert- 
ing the  following: 


In  the  case  of  a  taxable 
year  beginning  In: 

1992 

1993  through  1996  

(b)    Effective    Date.- 


The  current  year 
percentage  is: 

93 

95.'- 

-The     amendment 


made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  December  31.  1992. 

SEC.  4.  EXTENSION  OF  TIME  FOR  PAYMENT  OF 
ADOmONAL  FUTA  TAXES. 

(a)  In  General.— Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law,  if  a  qualified  taxpayer 
is  required  to  pay  additional  taxes  for  tax- 
able years  beginning  in  1991  with  respect  to 
any  employment  in  any  State  by  reason  of 
such  State  being  declared  a  credit  reduction 
State,  such  taxpayer  may  elect  to  defer  the 
filing  and  payment  of  such  additional  taxes 
to  a  date  no  later  than  June  30,  1992. 

(b)  Interest.— Notwithstanding  subsection 
(a),  for  purposes  of  section  6601(a)  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1986,  the  last  date 
prescribed  for  payment  of  any  additional 
taxes  for  which  an  election  is  made  under 
subsection  (a)  shall  be  January  31,  1992. 

(c)  DEFINITIONS. — For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion— 

(1)  Qualified  taxpayer.— The  term  "quali- 
fied taxpayer"  means  a  taxpayer — 

(A)  in  a  State  which  has  been  declared  a 
credit  reduction  State  for  taxable  years  be- 
ginning in  1991.  and 

(B)  who  did  not  receive  notice  of  such  cred- 
it reduction  before  December  1,  1991  from  ei- 
ther the  State  unemployment  compensation 
agency  or  the  Internal  Revenue  Service. 

(2)  Credit  reduction  state.— The  term 
"credit  reduction  State"  means  a  State  with 
respect  to  which  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice has  determined  that  a  reduction  in  cred- 
its is  applicable  for  taxable  years  beginning 
in  1991  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section 
3302  cf  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986. 

(d)  Time  and  Manner  for  Making  Elec- 
tion.— An  election  under  this  section  shall  be 
made  at  such  time  and  in  such  manner  as  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  prescribe. 

SEC.  5.  TREATMENT  OF  RAILROAD  WORKERS. 

(a)  Extension  of  Program.— 

(1)  General  rule.— Sections  501(b)(1)  and 
(2)  of  the  Emergency  Unemployment  Com- 
pensation Act  of  1991  (Public  102-164.  as 
amended)  are  each  amended  by  striking 
"June  13,  1992"  and  inserting  "July  4.  1992". 

(2)  Conforming  amendment.— Subsection 
(a)  of  section  501  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 


striking  "June,   1992"  and  Inserting  "July 
1992". 

(b)  Enlargement  of  BENEFrrs.- Section 
501  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  following: 

"(d)  Enlargement  of  Benefits.— 

"(1)  Generally.— During  the  period  that 
begins  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
subsection— 

"'(A)  subsection  (c)  of  this  section  shall  be 
applied  by  substituting  '130"  for  '65"; 

"(B)  section  2(c)  of  the  Railroad  Unemploy- 
ment Insurance  Act  shall  be  applied— 

"(1)  by  substituting  '13  (but  not  more  than 
130  days)'  for  '7  (but  not  more  than  65  days)' 
in  the  table;  and 

"(il)  by  substituting  'but  not  by  more  than 
130  days"  for  'but  not  by  more  than  sixty-five 
days'  in  the  second  proviso;  and 

"(C)  section  2(h)(1)  of  the  Railroad  Unem- 
ployment Insurance  Act  shall  be  applied  by 
substituting  '13"  for  "seven". 

"(2)  Phase-out.— Effective  on  and  after 
June  14.  1992.  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection 
shall  not  apply.  Notwithstanding  the  preced- 
ing sentence,  in  the  case  of  an  individual 
who  is  receiving  the  extended  benefits  under 
section  2(c)  of  the  Railroad  Unemployment 
Insurance  Act  for  persons  with  10  or  more 
but  less  than  15  yeajrs  of  service,  or  extended 
benefits  under  this  section,  for  any  day  dur- 
ing the  week  ending  June  13,  1992,  paragraph 
(1)  shall  apply  for  purposes  of  determining 
the  amount  of  extended  benefits  payable  to 
such  individual  for  any  day  thereafter  in  a 
continuous  period  for  which  the  Individual 
meets  the  eligibility  requirements  of  this 
section  and  the  Railroad  Unemployment  In- 
surance Act.". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from  Il- 
linois [Mr.  RosTENKOWSKi]  Will  be  rec- 
ognized for  20  minutes,  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  Archer]  will 
be  recognized  for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Rostenkowski]. 

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legislative  days  within 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks and  include  therein  extraneous 
material  on  H.R.  4095,  the  pending  leg- 
islation. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  recjuest  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  in  strong 
support  of  the  bipartisan  compromise 
on  the  extension  of  unemployment  ben- 
efits, H.R.  4095,  a  bill  to  extend  the 
Emergency  Unemployment  Compensa- 
tion Program. 

This  is  the  sixth  time  in  less  than  a 
year  that  I  have  stood  before  this  body 
arguing  for  an  extension  of  unemploy- 
ment benefits  for  millions  of  unem- 
ployed workers  and  their  families.  Un- 
fortunately, it  probably  will  not  be  the 
last  time  this  year  that  the  House  of 
Representatives  must  deal  with  this 
critical  issue.  H.R.  4095  is  a  good  bipar- 
tisan package  that  deserves  the  sup- 
port of  all  Members  of  Congress. 


Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  4095  is  the  product 
of  bipartisan  negotiations  with  the  mi- 
nority leader,  Mr.  Michel,  and  was  ap- 
proved in  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  last  week.  It  is  a  fiscally  respon- 
sible compromise  which  the  President 
supports  and  will  sign  immediately. 

H.R.  4095  would  make  a  number  of 
changes  to  the  Elmergency  Unemploy- 
ment Compensation  Program  enacted 
last  year.  First,  it  would  extend  the  ex- 
piration date  of  the  program  from  June 
13.  1992.  to  July  4,  1992.  Second,  it 
would  provide  an  additional  13  weeks  of 
benefits  to  unemployed  workers 
through  June  13,  1992.  Third,  it  would 
allow  Michigan  employers  to  delay 
payment  of  the  Federal  Unemployment 
Tax  Act  penalty  tax  that  was  due  on 
January  31,  1992,  until  June  30,  1992, 
without  penalty,  but  with  interest  on 
the  delayed  payment.  Fourth,  it  would 
modify  estimated  tax  payment  rules 
for  large  corporations  so  that  the  safe 
harbor  available  for  estimated  tax  pay- 
ments would  be  95  percent  in  taxable 
years  1993  and  1994,  instead  of  94  per- 
cent. 

I  also  want  to  point  out  that  the  bill 
I  am  presenting  today  contains  a  provi- 
sion that  is  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Energy  and  Commerce  Committee 
and  is  included  at  their  request  and 
with  their  support.  This  provision  deals 
with  railroad  unemployment  insurance 
benefits,  and  would  extend  13  weeks  of 
unemployment  benefits  to  rail  workers 
with  fewer  than  15  years  of  service  in 
the  same  way  it  does  for  other  workers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  I  would 
like  to  submit  for  the  Record  a  letter 
to  me  from  the  President  assuring  me 
that  H.R.  4095  is  consistent  with  the 
1990  Budget  Enforcement  Act  in  each  of 
the  fiscal  years  1992  through  1995: 
The  WHrrE  House. 
Washington.  DC.  January  28. 1992. 

Hon.  DAN  ROSTENKOWSKI, 

chairman.  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
House  of  Representatives.  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Danny:  You  recently  introduced  H.R. 
4095.  which  proposes  an  extension  of  Federal 
unemployment  benefits  through  a  declara- 
tion of  a  budget  emergency.  As  you  know.  I 
will  propose  a  fully  funded  extension  of  these 
benefits  in  my  State  of  the  Union  address  to- 
night and  in  my  Budget  submission  tomor- 
row. 

I  am  pleased  that,  working  together  with 
you  and  Republican  Leader  Bob  Michel,  we 
have  been  able  to  reach  agreement  on  an 
amendment  to  your  bill  that  should  allow  for 
quick  action  In  your  Committee.  I  fully  sup- 
port that  agreement.  It  is  my  hope  that  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  will  approve  the 
measure  today  and  that  the  full  House  and 
Senate  will  quickly  follow  suit.  Given  that 
there  are  American  workers  whose  benefits 
are  expiring,  I  hope  the  bill  will  be  on  my 
desk  to  sign  prior  to  the  Congressional  re- 
cess scheduled  for  February  7. 

I  am  informed  by  the  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  that,  according 
to  our  estimates,  the  compromise  is  consist- 
ent with  the  Budget  Enforcement  Act  (BEA) 
in  each  of  the  Fiscal  Years  1992  through  1995. 
Because  0MB  estimates  that  the  com- 
promise is  fully  funded  in  each  of  the  five 
budget  years,  no  sequester  would  be  trig- 
gered by  enactment  of  the  compromise. 


Again,  thank  you  for  your  cooperation  in 
seeking  a  bipartisan  solution  to  this  prob- 
lem. 

Sincerely. 

George  Bush. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budg- 
et estimates  the  aggregate  cost  of  the 
extension  would  be  $2.7  billion.  Bal- 
ances in  the  extended  unemployment 
compensation  account  of  the  unem- 
ployment trust  fund  would  continue  to 
be  drawn  down  to  cover  the  cost.  The 
bill  would  be  financed  by  the  surplus 
pay-as-you-go  funding  from  legislation 
enacted  last  year  of  about  $2.2  billion, 
and  $500  million  from  the  change  in  the 
corporate  income  estimated  tax.  The 
letter  goes  on  to  note  that  because 
0MB  estimates  that  the  bill  is  fully 
funded  in  each  of  the  5  budget  years,  no 
sequester  would  be  triggered  by  its  en- 
actment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  provides  much- 
needed  unemployment  benefits  to  mil- 
lions of  our  fellow  citizens.  In  talking 
to  citizens  on  the  northwest  side  of 
Chicago,  there  is  no  higher  priority- 
no  larger  concern — than  job  security. 
Thousands  of  people  in  Chicago  stood 
in  line  in  subfreezing  weather  to  apply 
for  500  positions  at  the  new  Sheraton 
Hilton.  Now  that  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  has  completed  its 
hearings  on  the  economy  and  the  Presi- 
dent hais  set  forth  his  economic  growth 
program  in  his  State  of  the  Union  Mes- 
sage and  in  his  fiscal  1993  budget,  we 
are  ready  to  act.  The  extension  of  un- 
employment benefits  is  the  first  step, 
but  it  will  be  followed  quickly  by  a 
package  to  put  our  economy  back  on 
track. 

Now  is  the  time  for  partisan  bicker- 
ing to  stop  and  for  us  to  act.  The  ad- 
ministration and  the  States  are  ready 
to  extend  these  benefits  without  inter- 
ruption. I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues 
to  pass  H.R.  4095,  so  that  it  can  be  en- 
acted as  quickly  as  possible.  Passage  of 
this  bill  is  the  least  we  in  Government 
can  do  to  ease  the  pain  of  millions  of 
unemployed  Americans — struggling  to 
pay  their  bills  and  make  ends  meet— 
until  they  can  return  to  work. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  thank  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Dlinois 
[Mr.  Michael],  for  having  cooperated 
with  us  in  this  effort,  and  hope  that  we 
can  see  this  legislation  to  fruition,  con- 
cluding today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  ARCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been  cleai"  since 
Congress  returned  last  week  that  this 
bill  would  be  passed  by  Congress  and 
signed  into  law  by  the  President. 

While  I  would  like  to  avoid  being  run 
over  by  a  train,  I  would  nonetheless 
like  to  make  one  observation  that  Con- 
gress and  the  administration  will  ig- 
nore at  their  own  peril. 

The  unemployment  insurance  system 
is  supported  by  the  Federal  Unemploy- 


ment Tax  Act  [FUTA].  Proceeds  from 
this  tax  flow  into  several  Federal  ac- 
counts, one  of  which  we  are  now  spend- 
ing down  to  pay  for  the  extended  bene- 
fits Congress  enacted  last  November. 

The  money  to  support  the  benefits 
provided  in  todays  bill  will  also  be 
taken  out  of  this  account.  Importantly, 
not  a  single  dollar  of  the  taxes  raised 
by  this  bill  go  into  that  account  to  re- 
plenish it.  The  taxes  in  the  bill  are 
purely  a  budgetary  offset.  The  account 
itself  will  be  depleted. 

In  October  1990.  the  account  con- 
tained $7.6  billion.  By  this  September, 
even  without  the  benefits  provided  in 
this  bill,  the  balance  will  decline  to  $3.7 
billion.  The  benefits  provided  in  this 
bill  will  force  the  balance  down  to  $1 
billion. 

Members  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Conmiittee  were  proposing  legislation 
to  fatten  up  the  account  by  increasing 
the  FUTA  payroll  taxes  when  there 
was  a  balance  of  $7  billion  or  so.  Their 
argument  then  was  that  the  account 
balance  was  too  low.  Can  anyone  doubt 
that  they  will  propose  new  taxes  when 
the  balance  is  $1  billion  or  less? 

Make  no  mistake,  passage  of  this  bill 
means  that  we  will  be  back  in  this 
Chamber  within  a  year  to  consider  a 
proposal  to  increase  the  trust  fund  bal- 
ance by  increasing  the  FUTA  tax. 

Just  as  the  Nation  is  coming  out  of  a 
recession,  in  other  words.  Congress  will 
be  voting  to  increase  the  anti- 
employment  tax  in  the  Federal  Tax 
Code.  To  say  that  this  will  be  unwise 
policy  is  a  dramatic  understatement. 

For  many,  a  vote  for  this  bill  is  an 
easy  one  to  cast.  It  will  not  be  so  easy 
when  Members  are  called  upon  to  pay 
the  piper  and  raise  taxes  on  employ- 
ment a  few  short  months  from  now. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Downey],  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  I  thank  the  chairman 
for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  thank  the 
chairman  and  our  minority  leader,  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Michel], 
for  their  leadership  which  has  been 
shown  in  this  extension  of  unemploy- 
ment benefits.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  rec- 
ognition, I  think,  that  the  unemployed 
need  our  help  and  that  this  extension 
should  not  be  a  partisan  matter. 

But  it  is  with  a  sense  of  sadness,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  I  rise  today  in  support  of 
this;  sadness,  I  should  say,  because  this 
recession  has  only  gotten  deeper;  a  fur- 
ther sense  of  sadness  because  there  are 
only  more  jobless  Americans.  Indeed, 
some  630,000  of  them  will  exhaust  bene- 
fits if  we  do  not  provide  them  this  nec- 
essary extension. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  there  is  anyone  who 
doubts  this,  I  call  your  attention  to  the 
subcommittee  hearings  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  held  and 
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the  testimony  of  one  of  my  fellow  Long 
Island  srs,  a  fellow  by  the  name  of  Her- 
S|tickler.  which  was  both  moving 

testimony, 
tilks  about  the  fact  that  now  that 
on  benefits,  he  no  longer  has 
insurance  because  he  lost  his 
does  not  have  enough  money  to 
purchase  the  medicine  that  he  needs  to 
ive. 
Fortiinately  for  him,  his  doctor  is 
willini  to  make  some  of  his  medicine 
available  to  him  at  cost  so  he  can  stay 
a  result  of  it. 
tbtik  this  story  is  probably  typical 
our  country.  Families  stay  to- 
homes  can  be  maintained, 
aportrfcent  rents  can  be  paid,  if  ex- 
tendec  benefits  are  paid. 

Mr.  Speaker,  no  one  wants  extended 
benefl  s;  people  want  jobs.  But  in  lieu 
of  job!,  these  benefits  are  absolutely 
essent  al. 
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wajit  to  read,  if  I  may,  Mr.  Speaker, 
letter  I  received  from  a  woman 
Massachusetts.  She  writes: 

Mr.  Downey,  very  few  families  are  un- 

by  unemployment.  My  son.  who  is  39 

and  has  20  years  of  experience  as  a 

ceiling  worker,  has  not  worked  for 

months.  He  searches  constantly,  even 

job  sites.  He  has  kept  up  his  spirits, 

other  day  he  said  he  felt  there  was 

at  the  end  of  the  tunnel." 
Speaker,   this  is  frightening  to 
loved  one  say.  I  am  sure  thou- 
of  families  hear  this  statement 
slide  further  into  what  we  feel  is 
1  ecession,  but  a  depression. 
Speaker,  there  are  thousands  of 
like  that  lady  from  Massachu- 
and  this  temporary  fix,  as  nec- 
and  as  important  as  it  is  to  keep 
limb  together,  is  not  the  an- 
rhe  answer  is  a  growing  econ- 
But   with  respect   to   unemploy- 
the  specific  answer  is  that  we 
make  permanent  changes  to 
uriemployment  compensation  law. 
Speaker,  to  that  end  the  chair- 
he  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
and  I,  and  others  who 
terested    in    this    matter,    will 
be  presenting  the  Congress 
legislation  in  the  next  couple 
months,  because,  mark  my  words, 
the   final  extension  is  done   in 
are  going  to  be  back  extending 
benefits  again  and  we  are  going 
ha\  e  a  devil  of  a  time  explaining  to 
?eople  why  their  benefits — those 
h  ive  exhausted  their  first  26  weeks 
Jul  e  get  26  weeks  of  benefits,  and  if 
efchaust  them  between  June  and 
,  and  then  after  July,  none.  We 
fix  this  fund  permanently. 
Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
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ARCHER.   Mr.   Speaker,   I  yield 

ime  as  he  may  consume  to  the 

Republican    leader    of    the 

the    gentleman    from    Illinois 

^JICHEL]. 

MICHEL.    I    thank    the    distin- 
gentleman  from  Texsis  [Mr.  Ar- 
for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 


Mr.  Speaker,  passage  of  H.R.  4095 
today  shows  that  Congress  and  the  ad- 
ministration can  work  together  in  a 
timely  fashion  to  respond  to  the  prob- 
lems of  the  country.  Last  year  Mem- 
bers may  very  well  recall  that  Congress 
and  the  administration  were  at  odds 
over  the  issue  of  extending  unemploy- 
ment benefits.  There  were  those  who 
insisted  on  declaring  the  spending  for 
extended  benefits  an  emergency,  add- 
ing to  the  already  burgeoning  Federal 
deficit. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  we  felt  this  was  the 
wrong  signal  to  send.  It  was  our  belief 
that  the  additional  spending  should  not 
add  to  the  deficit,  but  rather  be  offset 
in  some  manner. 

Agreement  was  finally  reached  in  No- 
vember, after  we  worked  closely  with 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  RosTENKOWSKi],  and  Sen- 
ator Dole  to  get  that  job  done.  The 
final  agreement,  with  amendments  en- 
acted in  December,  put  in  place  an  ex- 
tended unemployment  program  of  20 
weeks  for  high  unemployment  States 
and  13  weeks  for  all  other  States,  and 
the  program  costs  then  were  fully  off- 
set. Then,  of  course,  when  Congress  re- 
convened on  January  22,  it  became 
clear  that  additional  assistance  for  un- 
employed Americans  was  warranted. 
Certain  individuals  qualifying  for  ex- 
tended benefits  in  November  would 
begin  exhausting  their  benefits  in  mid- 
February. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Downey],  the  acting  chairman  of  the 
Human  Resources  Subcommittee, 
scheduled  hearings  on  January  22.  I 
was  privileged  to  be  invited  to  appear 
before  that  august  body  along  with  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Rosten- 
KOWSKi].  We  both  testified,  and,  work- 
ing with  the  members  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means  and  the  admin- 
istration, we  were  able  to  quickly  craft 
a  compromise  to  provide  13  weeks  of 
benefits  between  enactment  of  the  bill 
before  us  today  and  July  4. 

Now  what  happens  after  that  time, 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Archer]  was  just  inquiring, 
and  I  am  not  altogether  sure.  Hopefully 
conditions  will  improve,  but  we  have 
got  to  get  through  this  day,  and  then 
we  will  see  what  happens  in  the  future. 
The  cost  of  the  legislation  is  offset 
with  a  surplus  pay-as-you-go  funding 
from  legislation  enacted  last  year  and 
with  a  modification  of  the  estimated 
tax  payment  rules  for  large  corpora- 
tions. 

I  would  like  to  commend  both  the 
chairman  and  subcommittee  chairman 
for  expediting  this  very  important 
piece  of  legislation.  This  is  the  manner 
in  which  all  major  issues  affecting  the 
common  good  of  the  American  people 
ought  to  be  dealt  with.  Politics  should 
be  set  aside  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
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country  and  the  American  people.  The 
President  called  upon  us  to  do  just  that 
with  regard  to  legislation  promising 
economic  growth  and  giving  the  econ- 
omy a  shot  in  the  arm,  as  he  rec- 
ommended to  the  Congress  in  his  State 
of  the  Union  Address. 

Incidentially,  just  today  that  distin- 
guished Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
is  beginning  their  consideration  of  the 
President's  proposals  by  hearing  the 
administration  witnesses,  and  it  is 
quite  obvious  to  me  that  the  commit- 
tee intends  to  move  expeditiously  and, 
hopefully,  to  meet  the  target  set  by  the 
President.  We  hope  that  can  be  brought 
about. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  addressed  a 
symptom  of  our  economic  problems 
with  this  unemployment  benefit  bill. 
Now  let  us  also  address  some  of  the 
causes  of  these  problems  with  eco- 
nomic growth  legislation,  as  I  indi- 
cated, by  the  March  20  date,  if  at  all 
I)ossible.  The  bill  we  are  considering 
today  I  guess  is  something  like  an  aspi- 
rin to  relieve  the  pain.  It  eases  the 
symptoms,  but  it  certainly  does  not 
cure  the  illness,  and  now  what  we  have 
to  do  is  try  to  accurately  diagnose  the 
origins  of  the  pain  and  treat  its  causes 
with  the  right  kind  of  cure. 

I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote 
for  the  extended  benefits  in  this  bill, 
and  then  let  us  roll  up  our  sleeves  and 
move  on  to  the  next  job  of  solving  the 
underlying  economic  problems  and  get 
that  job  done  expeditiously,  too. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Archer]  for  yielding 
to  me,  and  I  thank  again  the  distin- 
guished chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Rostenkowski],  and  sub- 
committee chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Downey],  for 
bringing  the  legislation  to  the  floor  as 
expeditiously  as  they  have  and  in  such 
manner  as  they  have. 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Swift]. 

Mr.  SWIFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  this  legislation  to 
provide  13  additional  weeks  of  benefits 
to  unemployed  Americans.  I  want  to 
compliment  the  committee  and  its  dis- 
tinguished chairman,  Mr.  Rostenkow- 
ski, for  bringing  this  legislation  to  the 
floor  so  expeditiously  in  order  to  en- 
sure continued  assistance  to  those 
workers  whose  benefits  were  scheduled 
to  expire  in  mid-February. 

I  want  to  particularly  thank  the 
chairman  for  accommodating  the  sub- 
stantive and  jurisdictional  concerns  of 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce during  the  processing  of  H.R. 
4095.  The  cooperation  you  have  pro- 
vided to  our  committee,  to  me,  and  to 
the  gentleman  from  Montana  [Mr.  Wil- 
liams] both  this  year  and  last  is  great- 
ly appreciated. 

As  a  direct  result  of  this  cooperation, 
this  legislation  provides  railroad  work- 
ers   with    additional    extended    unem- 
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ployment  benefits.  It  is  only  logical 
that  these  workers  should  receive  the 
same  treatment  and  benefits  that  are 
to  be  provided  to  other  unemployed 
workers. 

I  should  mention  that  this  equity  ar- 
grument  prevailed  the  last  time  around 
as  rail  workers  were  included  in  the 
legislation  that  was  enacted  last  No- 
vember. 

The  reason  I  have  requested  this  time 
is  to  explain  that  railroad  workers  are 
covered  by  a  separate  program  under 
the  Railroad  Unemployment  Insurance 
Act.  That  act  is  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Energy  and  Commerce  Commit- 
tee. We  have  worked  closely  with  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  to  develop 
acceptable  language  which  carries  out 
the  equitable  principles  I  have  just  out- 
lined and  to  make  sure  that  railroad 
employees  are  not  shortchanged. 

Basically,  the  agreed  upon  language 
provides  an  additional  13  weeks  of  ex- 
tended unemployment  benefits  to 
workers  who  have  less  than  15  years  of 
rail  service  and  extends  last  year's 
emergency  program,  from  June  13,  1992 
to  July  4,  1992,  for  certain  rail  workers 
with  less  than  10  years  of  service. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  can  properly  be  de- 
scribed as  a  conforming  provision  to 
the  bill  and  I  urge  my  colleagues'  sup- 
port for  it  and  for  this  essential  legisla- 
tion. 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
Washington,  DC,  January  28, 1992. 
Hon.  John  D.  Dingell, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce, 
House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  As  you  may  be  aware, 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  today  ap- 
proved H.R.  4095,  a  bill  to  extend  the  emer- 
gency unemployment  compensation  pro- 
gram. I  plan  to  report  the  bill  tomorrow,  and 
with  the  Speaker's  consent,  expect  to  place 
H.R.  4095  on  the  suspension  calendar  next 
week. 

I  want  you  to  know  that  during  our  mark- 
up session,  I  raised,  with  the  support  of  our 
colleague  Minority  Leader  Bob  Mfchel,  the 
issue  of  extended  unemployment  benefits  for 
certain  rail  workers.  Respecting  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  your  Committee,  we  did  not  officially 
include  the  provision  in  H.R.  4095.  However, 
our  Committee  is  prepared  to  include  an  ex- 
tension of  13  weeks  of  benefits  to  workers  on 
the  railroad  unemployment  insurance  pro- 
gram who  have  fewer  than  10  years  of  service 
in  the  industry,  if  you  concur.  Please  advise 
me  as  soon  as  p>ossible  if  this  is  acceptable  to 
you.  If  so,  I  will  be  glad  to  include  this  provi- 
sion in  the  bill  placed  on  the  suspension  cal- 
endar next  week. 

With  warm  regards,  I  am 
Sincerely  yours, 

Dan  Rostenkowski, 

Chairman. 

COMMnTEE  ON  ENERGY  .AND  COMMERCE, 

Washington,  DC,  January  30, 1992. 
Hon.  DAN  Rostenkowski, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  DC. 
DEAR  MR.  Chairman:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  January  28,  1992  expressing  your  in- 
terest, and  that  of  Minority  Leader  Bob 
Michel,  in  covering  railroad  employees  under 
H.R.  4095,  a  bill  to  extend  the  emergency  un- 
employment compensation  program.  I  appre- 


ciate both  your  concern  for  the  interests  of 
unemployed  rail  workers  and  the  steps  you 
have  taken  to  respect  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce  over 
railroad  unemployment  insurance  beneflts. 

Following  receipt  of  your  letter,  the  ma- 
jority and  minority  staffs  of  our  respective 
Committees  met  to  formulate  legislative 
language  to  address  this  issue.  I  have  en- 
closed a  copy  of  their  work  product,  which  1 
am  prepared  to  support  fully,  together  with 
a  preliminary  Congressional  Budget  Office 
staff  estimate. 

Chairman  Al  Swift  of  our  Subcommittee 
on  Transportation  and  Hazardous  Materials 
would  like  to  receive  an  appropriate  period 
of  time  on  the  floor  to  explain  this  provision 
and  its  relationship  to  our  Committee's  ju- 
risdiction. With  the  understanding  that  this 
is  agreeable  to  you,  1  am  pleased  to  support 
your  Inclusion  of  the  enclosed  language  in 
the  version  of  H.R.  4095  to  be  taken  up  on  the 
suspension  calendar  during  the  week  of  Feb- 
ruary 3.  1993. 
Sincerely, 

John  d.  dingell. 

Chairman. 

Mr.  ARCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
requests  for  time,  and  I  reserve  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Mon- 
tana [Mr.  Williams]. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today, 
we  will  pass  the  additional  extension  of 
unemployment  benefits,  and  the  legis- 
lation includes  my  amendment,  which 
the  gentleman  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Swift]  has  just  mentioned,  to  provide 
these  extended  benefits  to  railroad 
workers.  We  included  this  same  amend- 
ment of  mine  in  legislation  that  be- 
cause law  a  few  months  ago. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  amendment  is  actu- 
ally to  the  Railroad  Unemployment  In- 
surance Act  which  is  in  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce. It  is  an  important  step  for  the 
Congress  to  provide  equity  to  the  men 
and  women  who  work  on  our  Nation's 
railroads,  just  as  we  are  providing  it  to 
all  other  workers.  My  amendment, 
which  is  now  accepted  and  will  be  part 
of  this  legislation,  provides  coverage 
for  railroad  workers  with  10  to  15  years 
of  tenure,  as  well  as  continuing  the 
benefits  we  provided  in  the  legislation 
that  we  passed  into  law  a  few  months 
ago,  last  November. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  glad  to  be  able  to 
work  with  my  colleagues  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means,  as  well  as 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce, to  assure  that  we  treat  Ameri- 
can's railroad  workers  just  as  we  treat 
all  other  unemployed  workers,  and  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Downey]  for  yielding  this  time  to 
me. 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentlewoman  from  Indi- 
ana [Ms.  Long]. 

Ms.  LONG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  this  bill  to  provide  an  addi- 
tional 13  weeks  of  extended  unemploy- 
ment benefits  to  those  workers  and 
their  families  who  desperately  need  as- 
sistance. Given  the  lingering  economic 


recession  and  the  rising  unemployment 
rate,  extending  emergency  benefits  to 
unemployed  workers  is  necessary  and 
justified.  I  commend  Chairman  Ros- 
tenkowski and  the  committee  for  their 
hard  work  and  timely  attention  to  this 
matter. 

The  emergency  extension  of  benefits, 
however,  illustrates  a  need  for  Con- 
gress to  seriously  examine  reforming 
the  entire  unemployment  com];>ensa- 
tion  system.  It  is  important  to  remem- 
ber that  the  unemployment  compensa- 
tion system  was  created  for  two  ex- 
pressed purposes:  To  assist  unemployed 
workers  and  their  families  in  a  time  of 
need,  and  to  help  this  Nation  out  of  an 
economic  recession.  The  concept  be- 
hind establishing  a  trust  fund  for  un- 
employment benefits  was  to  ensure 
that  money  would  build  up  in  the  trust 
during  periods  of  economic  growth  and 
low  unemployment.  During  periods  of 
high  unemployment  and  economic 
stagnation,  the  reserves  in  the  trust 
fund  would  be  spent  down,  pumping  re- 
sources and  spending  power  back  into 
the  economy.  Clearly,  there  is  some- 
thing fundamentally  wrong  with  the 
system  when,  during  one  of  the  longest 
recessions  in  recent  history,  a  $7.7  bil- 
lion surplus  currently  exists  in  the  ex- 
tended benefits  portion  of  the  trust 
fund. 

I  introduced  legislation  during  the 
last  Congress  and  this  Congress  to  take 
the  unemployment  trust  fund  off  budg- 
et. When  the  committee  recently  held 
hearings  on  this  bill,  moving  the  unem- 
ployment trust  fund  off  budget  was  fa- 
vorably discussed.  I  believe  that  adopt- 
ing this  approach  would  allow  the  sur- 
plus contained  in  the  trust  fund  to  be 
used  for  its  intended  purpose — funding 
needed  unemployment  benefits  for 
workers  and  their  families. 

I  am  grateful  that  Chairman  Rosten- 
kowski and  the  committee  have  taken 
such  quick  and  decisive  action  to  ex- 
tend unemployment  benefits.  Once 
again  revisiting  this  issue  illustrates 
the  need  to  fundamentally  reform  the 
unemployment  compensation  system.  I 
am  hopeful  that  the  committee  will 
closely  examine  the  option  of  moving 
the  unemployment  trust  fund  off  budg- 
et. Taking  this  step  would  more  appro- 
priately serve  unemployed  workers  and 
our  Nation's  economy. 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
woman from  Connecticut  [Mrs.  Ken- 
nelly],  a  member  of  our  subcommittee 
and  supporter  of  this  bill. 

Mrs.  KENNELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  an 
original  cosponsor  of  H.R.  4095,  I  would 
like  to  express  my  strong  support  for 
further  emergency  extension  of  unem- 
ployment benefits.  We  are  all  well 
aware  that  the  recession  has  not  yet 
ended.  Almost  290,000  Americans  joined 
the  ranks  of  the  unemployed  in  Decem- 
ber, bringing  the  national  total  to 
nearly  10  million  people  without  jobs. 
We  already  have  950,000  people  receiv- 
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)OWNEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
to  the  gentleman  from  Madi- 
ghts,  MI,  Mr.  Levin. 
]  .EVIN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker, 
eman  from  New  York  is  refer- 
the  Madison  Heights  office.  He 
heird  my  story  about  visits  to  the 
Heights  office,  and  I  try  to  do 
periodically  to  see  what  is  really 
You  find  it  out  there.  You  see 
white  collar  workers,  blue  col- 
wofkers,  workers  from  all  walks  of 
have  been  laid  off  for  an  ex- 
period  of  time. 

bill  is  going  to  help  over  50.000 
in  Michigan.  It  is  going  to  add 
s  of  coverage  for  those  who  sim- 
caiinot  find  work.  This  is  a  pro- 
1  3r  those  who  have  worked  hard 
not  want  to  be  off  the  job,  so  I 
pleased  with  that.  I  hope  we 
permanently  in  the  future. 
Chaihnan  Downey  and  others,  the 
efian  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Pease],  and 
been  working  on  permanent  re- 
this  bill,  and  it  is  long  overdue, 
want  to  thank  the  gentleman 
]  llinois  [Mr.  Rostenkowski]  for 
wil  ingness  to  let  us  amend  the  bill 
:an  help  employers  of  Michigan 
going  to  incur  a  terrible  pen- 
because  of  the  terrible  reces- 
Michigan.  With  the  chairman's 
also  with  the  help  of  the  gen- 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Vander 
we  took  an  idea  originally  intro- 
)y  Senator  Carl  Levin  from  the 
and  we  provide  until  June  30  for 
payment  without  penalty  of  the  ad- 
tax  that  is  going  to  be  assessed 
emploiers  in  Michigan  because  the  un- 
emplo3  ment  fund  is  very  much  de- 
pleted |  because  of  this  terrible  reces- 
sion. 

As  I  close.  I  can  see  gentlemen  here, 
the  gei  itleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Gep- 
hardt ,  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  B  )NiOR],  the  gentleman  from  New 
York    Mr.  Downey],  and  Mr.  Rosten- 
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KOWSKi  and  others  who  have  worked  to- 
gether to  try  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  the  American  public  that  the  long- 
term  laid  off  are  looking.  They  want 
work.  They  cannot  find  it.  We  should 
do  more  than  thumb  our  nose  at  them. 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
fi-om  Maryland  [Mr.  Hoyer]. 

Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  and 
I  want  to  rise  in  support  of  this  legisla- 
tion. The  good  news  is  that  we  have 
agreement  on  the  passage  of  this  legis- 
lation, so  it  will  pass  quickly.  I  con- 
gratulate Chairman  Rostenkowski  and 
the  administration  for  working  out 
that  compromise.  We  have  very  little 
time  before  the  people  we  first  sought 
to  help  will  run  out  of  benefits. 

The  bad  news  is  that  we  need  this 
bill.  The  bad  news  is  that  America  is 
not  back  to  work.  The  bad  news  is  we 
are  talking  about  7.1  percent  unem- 
ployment, and  far  higher  figure  of 
those  who  have  given  up  on  entering 
into  the  workplace. 

Last  November,  when  the  President 
signed  legislation  that  extended  unem- 
ployment benefits  for  the  long-time 
unemployed.  We  hoped  that  the  reces- 
sion would  begin  to  spiral  downward. 
This  unfortunately  has  not  come  to 
pass. 

Almost  every  week,  we  hear  of  major 
conwrations  who  are  being  forced  to 
lay  off  thousands  of  workers  in  order  to 
stay  afloat.  The  automotive  industry, 
computer  industry,  banks,  oil  compa- 
nies— no  industry,  no  matter  how 
large,  is  immune  from  the  harsh  reali- 
ties of  a  recession. 

The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  has 
estimated  that  at  some  point  during 
the  past  year,  one  out  of  every  five 
workers  experienced  unemployment  for 
a  given  period  of  time.  White  collar 
workers  are  falling  victim  to  the  reces- 
sion in  numbers  so  great  that  many  are 
afraid  to  spend,  for  fear  of  losing  their 
jobs. 

Other  workers,  discouraged  by  the 
bleak  prospect  of  finding  a  job,  have 
given  up  or  are  accepting  jobs  way  be- 
neath their  level  of  education  and  ex- 
perience, just  to  have  a  job. 

Spending  for  the  construction  of 
homes  and  offices  has  declined,  and 
spending  overall  fell  9.3  percent  in  1991. 
the  most  rapid  decline  since  World  War 

n. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  recession  continues, 
and  we  are  here  today,  to  help  those 
people  who  continue  to  bear  the  brunt 
of  the  recession. 

This  legislation  is  critical  because  it 
says  we  have  not  forgotten  those  who 
are  in  real  pain.  In  the  next  45  to  60 
days  we  will  be  working  on  a  program 
to  get  America  back  to  work,  to  regen- 
erate, to  reinvest,  and  to  reinvigorate 
our  economy.  That  will  be  the  real 
test.  This  is  a  step  to  take,  important, 
and  critical.  A  caring  Nation  should  do 
no  less,  but  we  must  do  more. 


I  rise  in  strong  support  of  the  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  [Mr.  BONIOR]  the 
majority  whip. 

Mr.  BONIOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I'm  glad 
the  President  approves  of  this  bill. 

It  is  about  time. 

This  bill  provides  a  lifeline  for  mil- 
lions of  Americans  rocked  by  the  con- 
tinuing recession. 

I  wish  this  meant  the  President  has 
seen  the  light.  I  am  afraid  it  is  just 
that  he  has  felt  the  heat. 

Of  course  we  would  not  have  to  be 
doing  this  bill  at  all  if  the  Reagan- 
Bush  administration  had  seen  the  light 
about  voodoo  economics. 

Or  when  it  came  to  the  trickle-down 
theory. 

Or  when  the  President  turned  his 
back  twice  on  jobless  Americans. 

If  he  had  seen  the  light,  then,  maybe 
2.200  Americans  would  not  be  receiving 
pink  slips  each  day. 

But  if  the  President  had  really  seen 
the  light  he  would  have  delivered  a 
very  different  State  of  the  Union 
speech. 

Even  Jack  Kemp  called  it  full  of  gim- 
micks. 

Gimmicks  for  the  middle  class  when 
it  came  to  jobs. 

Gimmicks  when  it  came  to  health 
care. 

Gimmicks  when  it  came  to  tax  cuts. 
Capital  gains  again? 

An  idea  that  gives  most  of  its  bene- 
fits to  people  making  over  $200,000  a 
year. 

As  Kevin  Phillips  put  it:  Pretzels  for 
the  middle  class,  caviar  for  the  rich. 

Yes,  it  is  time  to  do  unemployment 
benefits  again.  Let  us  get  this  bill  on 
the  President's  desk  before  he  changes 
his  mind. 

Then,  let  us  move  on  an  agenda  that 
can  really  get  the  economy  moving 
again. 

Let  us  reject  the  politics  of  the 
past — the  policies  that  gave  us  this 
deep  and  cruel  recession. 

Let  us  create  an  agenda  for  the  mid- 
dle class. 

Let  us  rebuild  by  focusing  on  the 
working  people  of  America— and  let  us 
put  America  back  to  work. 

Mr.  ARCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  she  may  consume  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  Connecticut  [Mrs. 
Johnson],  a  valuable  member  of  our 
committee. 

Mrs.  JOHNSON  of  Connecticut.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Texas,  and  I  rise  in  strong  support  of 
this  legislation  to  extend  unemploy- 
ment compensation  benefits.  I  am  very 
pleased  that  the  Congress  is  sending  to 
the  President  a  funded  extension-of- 
benefits  bill.  Indeed,  it  was  one  of  the 
sadder  chapters  in  our  history  last  year 
that  we  could  have  sent  forward  two 
bills  that  were  fiscally  irresponsible  at 
a    time    when    the    people    were    des- 


perately in  need  of  support  and  assist- 
ance, and  finally  a  triumph  for  the 
Congress  and  for  the  President's  good 
sense  that  we  were  able  to  get  through 
a  funded  extension  of  unemployment 
compensation  benefits.  It  is  indeed  a 
credit  to  the  committee,  but  a  credit  to 
the  body  that  there  is  a  consensus  on 
both  the  need  for  extension  and  the 
need  to  fiscally  responsibly  support 
that  extension  through  funding. 

I  also  want  to  comment  that  this  is, 
while  a  triumph  for  all  of  us,  a  dis- 
appointment as  well,  because  we  are 
understanding  that  this  is  a  different 
kind  of  recession.  We  are  understand- 
ing that  this  is  a  dislocation  that  it 
will  take  many  months,  possibly  some 
years,  to  recover  from,  and  that  many 
of  the  people  needing  extended  benefits 
are  people  who  have  worked  all  their 
lives,  who  have  bought  a  home,  who 
have  children  in  college,  who  are 
America's  success  stories,  and  yet  they 
are  the  people  not  only  losing  their 
jobs  but  using  up  their  retirement  sav- 
ings, losing  their  homes,  at  a  time  in 
their  lives  when  it  is  not  possible  for 
them  to  rebuild  their  futures. 

So  there  is  a  very  serious  challenge 
that  has  come  to  the  Congress  from 
this  recession.  It  is  the  challenge  of  re- 
writing our  unemployment  compensa- 
tion system  to  support  the  kind  of  un- 
employment that  is  likely  to  become 
more  common  in  the  decade  ahead. 

I  am  disappointed  that  we  have  not 
had  the  time  to  work  with  States  to 
get  them  to  allow  those  who  are  unem- 
ployed to  work  part  time  without  bene- 
fit reduction,  an  extraordinarily  impor- 
tant survival  technique  for  this  par- 
ticular recession.  I  am  very  dis- 
appointed that  the  Congress  is  not  en- 
gaging itself  in  how  we  should  allow 
forgiveness  of  mortgage  payments  on  a 
temporary  basis  for  those  who  clearly 
are  going  to  regain  their  footing,  so 
that  during  this  downturn  they  will 
not  lose  their  homes  and  permanently 
disadvantage  themselves  on  the  course 
of  not  only  life  but  ultimately  of  re- 
tirement. 

I  am  disappointed  that  we  are  not 
providing  a  greater  and  more  substan- 
tial reform  of  our  unemployment  com- 
pensation system  reflecting  the  knowl- 
edge that  we  have  gained  through  this 
extraordinarily  painful  experience  for 
America  of  the  kind  of  dislocation  that 
our  economy  is  likely  to  experience  re- 
peatedly in  the  future. 

This  is  a  good  thing  to  do.  We  are 
doing  it  in  a  timely  fashion.  Democ- 
racy ought  to  be  capable  of  that.  But 
there  is  a  larger  challenge  ahead,  to  re- 
write not  only  our  unemployment  com- 
pensation legislation,  but  the  kind  of 
job  training  economic  support  pro- 
grams that  are  the  real  meat  and  pota- 
toes of  successfully  negotiating 
change.  Since  that  is  going  to  be  a 
larger  part  of  our  lives,  I  hope  that 
larger  challenge  will  not  be  neglected 
by  the  committee  or  the  Congress. 


D  1350 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
the  balance  of  my  time  to  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader,  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Gephardt]. 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker.  7  days 
after  the  President's  State  of  the 
Union  speech,  we  deliver  on  our  prom- 
ise to  extend  unemployment  benefits 
for  American  workers. 

We  compliment  the  President  for  fi- 
nally recognizing  the  depth  of  the  re- 
cession and  for  supporting  a  good  ex- 
tended benefits  law  for  Americans  who 
have  lost  their  jobs  through  no  fault  of 
their  own. 

Today,  we  keep  their  hopes  alive  for 
the  near  term.  But  you  may  be  asking, 
what  about  the  long  term?  Last  week 
the  President  described  his  ideas  as  big 
enough  to  meet  the  task— but  the  pro- 
gram doesn't  measure  up.  It  contains: 

A  record-shattering  $400  billion  defi- 
cit: 

No  program  to  create  jobs  or  disman- 
tle Japanese  protectionism: 

A  menu  of  special  interest  tax  gim- 
micks and  loopholes  designed  to  cush- 
ion the  rich  rather  than  aid  the  middle 
class: 

No  comprehensive  reform  of  the 
health  care  system:  and 

No  long-term  strategy  to  improve  the 
economic  foundation  of  the  country. 

In  other  words,  the  President  asks  us 
to  relive  Reaganomics.  prolong  the 
pain  of  the  middle  class,  and  rely  on 
more  of  the  budget  gimmickry  that 
created  these  huge  deficits  at  the  out- 
set of  the  1980's. 

From  reports  we  are  getting  through- 
out the  country,  the  people  see  this 
program  for  what  it  is,  and  they  are 
deeply  disappointed  in  the  President's 
decision  to  tinker  at  the  margins. 

We  are  personally  committed  to 
prompt  passage  of  an  economic  recov- 
ery program.  In  the  coming  days. 
Democrats  will  not  obstruct,  but  we 
will  try  and  improve  the  President's 
package. 

We  have  a  vision  of  what  policies  this 
economy  needs  to  assure  American  suc- 
cess in  the  1990's  and  beyond— in  edu- 
cation, health  care,  trade,  tax  fairness, 
and  investment.  We  want  people  to 
have  unemployment  benefits  when 
they  are  needed  but.  most  of  all.  we 
want  workers  to  have  good-paying,  sta- 
ble jobs  that  will  provide  rising  living 
standards  for  every  American  family. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today  in  sup- 
port of  H.R.  4095.  emergency  extension  of  un- 
employment benefits,  a  bill  which  will  extend 
much  needed  relief  to  an  estimated  2  million 
American  workers  and  their  families. 

Last  August  and  October,  Congress  at- 
tempted to  pass  legislation  that  would  extend 
emergency  tsenefits  to  American  wort<ers.  Both 
times,  we  were  shot  down  by  the  President. 

Finally,  in  November,  after  an  all-night  mar- 
athon vigil  here  in  Congress  on  behalf  of 
American  workers,  and  an  increase  in  the  na- 
tional unemployment  rate,  we  were  successful 
in  getting  this  legislation  througti — legislation 


which  gave  unerrptoyed  workers  up  to  20 
weeks  of  unemptoyment  benefits  beyond  the 
26  weeks  available  under  tfie  regular  unem- 
pkjyment  program. 

But,  today  uriemployment  is  still  over  7  per- 
cent. Nearty  9  million  Americans  are  out  of 
work  and  unable  to  find  jobs,  and  almost  1.5 
millk>n  of  these  workers  have  been  out  of  wortt 
for  more  than  26  weeks.  And  the  benefits  that 
we  extended  in  November  are  about  to  run 
out  this  month. 

So,  we  have  developed  a  new  unemptoy- 
ment benefits  extension  bill — H.R.  4095— 
whk;h  will  give  workers  another  13  weeks  of 
extended  benefits.  And  this  time,  tfie  adminis- 
tratwn  is  not  bkx:king  our  effort. 

This  mearw  tfiat,  (n  high  unemptoyment 
areas  like  California,  workers  will  receive  a 
total  of  33  weeks  of  extended  benefits.  And 
those  wort<ers  who  qualified  for  extended  berv 
efits  in  November  will  be  able  to  get  them  ex- 
terKled   before   ttiey   expire   in  a  couple  of 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  on  both 
skies  of  the  aisle  to  once  again  do  the  right 
thing  for  the  milltons  of  unemptoyed  American 
wort<ers  and  their  families.  I  urge  ttieir  support 
for  this  bipartisan  bill  which  will  help  mkJdle-in- 
come  workers  who  are  struggling  to  meet  their 
base,  everyday  needs  as  they  attempt  to  work 
their  way  out  of  this  recesston. 

Mr.  MATSUI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  legislation 
before  us  today  to  provide  an  addittorul  13 
weeks  of  unemployment  benefits  is  extremely 
important  to  millions  of  unemployed  Americans 
and  I  urge  its  swift  passage.  At  the  same  time, 
we  must  also  take  a  lor)g  and  serious  took  at 
how  to  improve  the  unemployment  insurance 
program  to  avokl  tfie  patchwork  of  beriefrt  ex- 
tensions that  presently  exists. 

No  one  denies  the  value  of  further  extend- 
ing unemployment  benefits  to  the  tong-term 
unemployed,  but  repeatedly  offering  a  tem- 
porary fix  is  rrot  the  response  to  either  tfie  Na- 
tion's prot)lems  or  the  flaws  in  the  Natton's  un- 
employment insurance  program.  For  Congress 
to  truly  address  this  problem  we  must  imple- 
ment permanent,  significant  reforms  in  tfie  Na- 
tion's unemployment  program. 

Unemployment  across  tfie  country  continues 
to  rise.  The  unemployment  rate  in  California 
during  tfie  month  of  December  was  7.7  per- 
cent. Unemployment  in  California  has  re- 
mained above  7  percent  for  the  third  straight 
month.  During  1991,  an  average  of  43,000 
Californians  exhausted  tfieir  State  unemploy- 
ment benefits  each  month.  This  rrxjnthly  figure 
in  California  is  greater  than  the  total  9-month 
exhaustion  rate  for  most  States.  During  the 
last  week  of  December  alone,  136,000  Califor- 
nians made  emergency  unemployment  claims. 

The  States  are  struggling  to  work  within  an 
ineffective  program  that  is  not  designed  for  the 
problems  it  faces  today.  The  present  unem- 
ployment insurance  system  is  ill  equipped  to 
serve  the  numbers  of  people  needing  contin- 
ued benefits.  Cuts  made  in  ttie  unemployment 
program  during  the  1980's  have  devastated 
the  extended  benefits  program,  rendering  it 
unable  to  meet  tfie  needs  of  tfie  long-term  urv 
emptoyed.  The  result  is  a  continued  patching 
and  painting  of  benefits  to  keep  people  on 
their  feet. 

Stories  atxiund  of  Americans  valiantly  at- 
tempting to  find  work,  only  to  be  thwarted  by 
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)pportunity.  This  country  Is  made  up  of 

,  hard  working  citizens  who  want  to 

should  not  deny  them  this  oppor- 

Ve  must  pass  this  legislation  today, 

we  must  work  to  meet  the  challenge 

real   growth   in   the  economy 

the  creation  of  jobs  and  irrcreased  in- 

in  our  Nation's  infrastructure. 

my  colleagues  to  join  together  and 

temporary    relief   to    unemployed 

What  we  are  doing  today  Is  right 

necessary,  but  It  is  not  thie  solution. 

bifi^rtisan  support  displayed  today  is  en- 

and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  dem- 

the  same  bipartisan  spirit  when  the 

Means  Committee  moves  ahead 

Ing    with    legislation    to    permanently 

rtiprovements  in  the  Nation's  unemploy- 

iniurance  program. 

LOYD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support 

4095,  the  emergency  extension  of  un- 

benefits.  This  legislation  is  essen- 

the  current,  tough  economic  climate. 

day  we  read  of  new  anrwurKements 

corporations  of  their  plans  to  reduce 

forces.    Individual   and   business 

filings  continue  to  soar.  This  has 

folks  wtK)  have  lost  tfieir  jobs,  and 

ing  to  find  gainful  employment,  un- 

arxj  anxious.   People  who  would  do 

for  their  chikJren  are  finding  it  irv 

difficult  to  send  them  off  to  school 

norning  ready  to  learn,  because  they 

have  had  enough  food  in  the  house 

Families  whose  breadwinners 

n^nployed  or  underemployed  are  strug- 

pay  their  bills  and  make  all  ttx)se  ex- 

Ihat  today's  typical  family  has  to  meet, 

cpmpanies  continue  to  downsize  and 

disappearing  to  foreign  competition. 

[Jecemtjer,     the     unemployment     rate 

7.1  percent.  This  means  that  nearly 

Americans  are  unemptoyed  and  1.6 

lave  exhausted  their  unemployment 

ion  benefits.  As  high  as  these  num- 

it  is  also  estimated  that  another  1.1 

I  Ten  and  women  have  become  so  dis- 

that  they  have  given  up  looking  for 

are   no   longer   counted   officially 

lie  unemployed.  Taken  together,  these 

represent  a  signifrcant  portion  of  the 

force  that  is  steadily  loosing  ground 

ing. 

Emergency  Unemployment  Benefits  Act 

a  lifeline  to  workers  wfrose  jobs  have 

during  the  recession.  The  meas- 

the  life  of  the  Emergency  Unenv 

Compensation  [EUC]  Program  until 

992,  and  provides  13  weeks  of  addi- 

t^efits  to  the  long-term  unemployed. 

wfx)  already  qualified  for  the  ini- 

\  reek  extension,  which  is  due  to  expire 

will  now  be  eligible  for  an- 

weeks  of  tienefits.  This  will  provide 

assistance  to  families  who  have 

hard  all  tfieir  lives  arxj  need  fielp  to 

on  their  feet  and  make  it  through 

dificutt  economic  times. 

folks  are  not  looking  for  a  handout. 

taxpayers  who  have  supported  this 

Many  have  fought  to  deferid  our  per- 

fr  jedoms  on  foreign  shores.  They  have 

sons  and  daughters  off  to  do  the 

w|ittx)ut  fiesitation.  They  are  looking  to 

Coi  gress  and  the  administration  to  pro- 
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vide  job  training  arxJ  retraining  programs  and 
adequate  funding  for  educational  needs.  But  in 
the  meantime,  action  must  be  taken  to  stave 
off  the  proverbial  wolf  at  the  door  which  has 
forced  many  families  to  choose  between  es- 
sentials whk;h  they  cannot  afford  to  do  with- 
out. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  with  me  in 
supporting  the  Emergency  Extension  of  Unem- 
ployment Benefits  Act. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker,  it's 
t)etter  late  than  never.  I  was  glad  to  see  that 
sirKe  the  last  time  I  came  to  this  well  to  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  an  extension  of  un- 
erriployment  Ijenefits,  President  Bush  has  fi- 
nally realized  what  everybody  else  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  already  knew — our  country  is  in  the 
worst  recession  since  the  Great  Depression 
and  millions  of  Americans  need  a  helping 
hand. 

The  President's  record  on  job  creating  is  the 
worst  I  have  seen  in  27  years  in  Congress. 
There  simply  are  no  jobs  available  in  my  dis- 
trict. I  was  interested  to  see  that  Vice  Presi- 
dent Quayle  recently  stopped  his  linwusine  on 
the  way  to  the  Bob  Hope  Celebrity  Golf  Tour- 
nament long  enough  to  point  out  to  the  press 
a  "Help  Wanted"  sign  at  a  Burger  King  res- 
taurant. The  Vice  President  claimed  that  this 
was  a  sign  of  economic  recovery.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  don't  know  whether  Vice  President 
Quayle  can  support  his  family  working  at 
Burger  King,  but  rTX>st  people  in  my  district 
cam. 

I  am  glad  that  the  President  has  finally  real- 
ized that  something  is  wrong  in  America,  but 
I'm  still  not  sure  he  really  understands  what  it 
is.  Few  places  in  tfie  country  have  t)een  hurt 
by  the  recession  as  badly  as  my  district  and 
my  State  of  Michigan.  Hundreds  of  thousands 
of  people  in  Michigan  have  lost  their  jobs  and 
simply  cannot  find  work.  Families  are  losing 
their  houses.  Some  cannot  even  earn  enough 
to  feed  their  children. 

What  my  people  want  is  a  job.  Unless  we 
can  convince  the  President  not  only  to  have 
compassion  for  those  In  need,  but  to  actually 
firvj  a  way  to  provide  jobs  in  our  country,  we 
will  be  tjack  in  this  Chamber  extending  unenv 
ployment  t>enefits  again  and  again.  Our  coun- 
try needs  a  program  to  provide  job  training 
arxJ  education,  and  to  get  our  citizens  back  to 
work.  We  need  to  offer  our  people  a  career 
and  a  better  life,  not  just  a  way  to  screipe  by. 

On  top  of  our  already  dismal  unemployment 
rate.  General  Motors  is  currently  considering 
closing  a  factory  In  my  district  that  would 
eventually  cost  Michigan  an  additional  14,610 
jobs. 

Last  week,  when  the  hard-working  Ameri- 
cans watched  the  State  of  the  Union  address, 
they  heard  their  President  talking  once  again 
about  a  cut  in  the  capital  gains  tax,  saying, 
"When  you  aim  for  the  big  guy,  you  end  up 
hitting  the  little  guy."  Mr.  Speaker,  I'm  not  sure 
what  President  Bush  thinks  the  little  guy  is 
concerned  about;  I'm  not  sure  if  he  ever  even 
met  a  little  guy,  but  I  can  tell  him  that  the  av- 
erage person  in  the  15th  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Michigan  is  not  worried  about  the  cap- 
ital gains  tax  rate.  They're  worried  about  feed- 
ing tfieir  kids,  dealir>g  with  their  mortgages, 
and  trying  to  pay  their  bills.  A  cut  in  the  capital 
gains  tax  rate  is  not  an  economic  program. 

Once  again,  as  I  have  done  on  every  occa- 
sion in  the  past,  I  am  pleased  to  strongly  sup- 
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port  legislation  to  extend  unemployment  bene- 
fits to  our  jobless  Arrierican  workers.  I  am  es- 
pecially pleased  that  I  no  longer  have  to  fight 
to  make  George  Bush  see  tfie  need  for  this 
extension. 

H.R.  4095,  the  bill  that  we  are  considering 
today,  would  allow  jobless  workers  to  apply  for 
an  additional  1 3  weeks  of  extended  unemploy- 
ment benefits.  My  State  of  Michigan,  whrch 
has  suffered  badly  during  this  past  year,  and 
currently  offers  up  to  20  weeks  of  extended 
unemployment  benefits,  would  have  that  num- 
ber boosted  to  33  weeks. 

The  bill  before  us  today  would  also  include 
a  provision  to  help  employers  in  Michigan.  Be- 
cause of  the  recession,  the  State  of  Michigan 
did  not  have  enough  money  in  its  unemploy- 
ment trust  fund  to  repay  a  loan  owed  to  the 
Federal  Government.  Many  small  business- 
men in  my  district  have  had  a  hard  time  conv 
ing  up  with  this  money  by  the  deadline  of  Jan- 
uary 31.  Language  inserted  in  this  bill  by  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  wouW  extend 
this  deadline  until  June  30,  1992,  without  a 
late  penalty. 

I  am  also  pleased  that  this  measure  has 
been  paid  for.  The  money  needed  for  this  ex- 
tension is  obtained  without  violafing  the  budg- 
et agreement. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  constituents  are  hurting 
like  never  before.  I  support  this  proposal  to 
offer  them  help  and  urge  my  colleagues  to 
pass  the  bill. 

Ms.  NORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  still  suf- 
fering a  ferocious,  unceasing  recession,  18 
nrx)nths  of  it,  2  months  longer  than  any  eco- 
nomic downturn  since  the  Great  Depression. 
Surely  it  could  have  been  shorter  had  the 
Bush  administration  tjeen  on  the  domestic  job 
and  applied  remedies  much  eariier. 

Americans  crave  for  jobs,  not  unemploy- 
ment tienefits.  What  we  offer  today  is  a  13- 
week  extension  of  those  tieneftts.  As  critically 
necessary  as  this  extension  is,  it  is  a  pale 
ghost  of  what  is  needed.  It  effects  only  a  small 
portion  of  the  unemployed. 

Above  all,  this  extension  is  no  substitute  for 
an  economic  stimulus  program.  What  we  offer 
today  is  a  tourniquet  that  may  stop  the  bleed- 
ing but  leaves  the  problems  in  place.  The  larg- 
er concerns  are  unattended — the  unemployed 
who  do  not  qualify  and  the  state  of  the  ecorv 
omy  itself.  There  is  rx)  lifeline  for  them. 

The  District,  once  thought  to  be  recession 
proof,  is  now  recession  prone.  In  the  third 
quarter  of  last  year,  the  DistrkJt  was  1 2th  high- 
est among  the  States  and  1 5th  highest  among 
the  cities  in  unemployment.  Baltimore,  New 
York,  Hartford,  Detroit,  and  Philadelphia  were 
higher  still.  And  the  Sun  Belt  cities — Miami 
and  Los  Angeles,  for  example — came  in  with 
rates  even  higher  than  the  District's. 

This  is  a  national  recession  tfiat  has  taken 
no  prisoners.  It  has  shattered  the  District's 
economy.  The  freeze  on  Federal  jobs  an- 
nounced by  the  President  will  exaceriiate  eco- 
nomic conditions  here.  To  add  to  this  eco- 
nomic cruelty,  prices  in  the  Distrct  far  out- 
paced the  national  average. 

It  is  no  worxJer  that  this  recession  is  worse 
everywrhere.  It  is  more  than  a  cyclical  down- 
turn. We  are  feeling  the  cumulative  effect  of 
long-term  neglect  of  the  American  economy. 
We  are  paying  now  for  a  dozen  years  during 
whk:h  we  have  literally  disinvested  in  Amer- 
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ka — in  educatk>n  and  training,  in  the  infra- 
structure, in  the  health  of  children  and  adults. 
In  short,  in  what  makes  tfie  wortd  go  around 
in  a  gk)bal  economy.  We  must  now  play 
catchup,  the  hardest  way  to  run  any  race. 

Left  in  ttie  dust  fiave  been  the  great  urtian 
areas.  The  District  and  other  cities  receive  in 
Federal  aid  less  than  half  of  what  they  were 
getting  in  1980. 

H.R.  4095,  ttie  emergency  extension  of  un- 
emptoyment  benefits,  does  not  pretend  to  ad- 
dress these  economic  problems.  It  is  relief,  not 
remedy.  It  is  a  life  raft  that  rescues  a  few 
Amerk^ans  fi'om  almost  certain  drowning.  The 
real  wori<  of  getting  to  shore  lies  ahead  of  us. 

Mr.  GREEN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
employment in  New  York  City  has  reached  9.3 
percent,  leaving  thousands  of  jobless  New 
Yorkers  in  a  state  of  economic  despair.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  high  level  of  unemployment,  the 
current  economic  situation  is  very  unsettled 
and  any  sign  of  recovery  has  been  anemk:,  at 
tiest.  Thus,  I  rise  to  express  my  strong  support 
for  H.R.  4095,  legislation  that  will  extend  the 
emergency  unemployment  lienefit  compensa- 
tkjn  program  arxJ  provide  economic  relief  to 
many  of  our  Nation's  unemployed. 

With  8.9  million  Americans  out  of  work  and 
a  relentless  unemployment  rate  of  7.1  percent. 
I  think  it  is  imperative  that  Congress  act  to  ex- 
tend the  emergency  benefits  program.  That 
unemployment  benefit  extension  program  has 
served  as  a  vital  lifeline  to  those  that  have  lost 
their  jobs  as  a  result  of  the  current  recession. 

The  New  York  State  Department  of  Latxjr 
has  advised  me  tfiat  there  are  nxjre  than 
185.000  individuals  receiving  extended  bene- 
fits in  New  York  and  over  15,000  reskJe  in  my 
congressional  district.  In  addition  to  helping 
those  who  are  unemptoyed,  the  benefits  pro- 
gram will  help  slow  the  deterioration  of  the 
overall  economy.  In  the  past,  the  targeted 
benefit  payments — which  are  spent  on  bills, 
groceries  arxl  clothing — have  made  a  major 
contribution  to  shortening  the  length  of  reces- 
sions by  increasing  consumer  sperxjing. 

The  legislation  under  consideration  provides 
for  an  additional  13  weeks  of  extended  t>ene- 
fits.  New  Yorkers  whose  tienefits  expired  any 
time  after  Febmary  28.  1991  would  be  eligible 
for  an  additional  13  weeks  of  benefits  on  top 
of  tfie  13  weeks  authorized  under  the  legisla- 
tk)n  we  adopted  in  Novemt)er  1991.  The  legis- 
lation also  extends  the  temporary  benefits  pro- 
gram through  July  4,  1992. 

I  should  also  like  to  note  that  tfie  extension 
legislation,  which  costs  S2.7  billion,  will  not 
bust  the  budget  because  it  will  t>e  paid  for  with 
fiscal  year  1 992  monies  that  were  never  spent 
and  through  the  modifk^ation  of  quarteriy  tax 
payments  made  by  large  corporations. 

While  I  enthusiastically  voice  my  support  for 
this  much  needed  legislation,  I  must  give  voice 
to  another  message.  I  say  to  the  leadership, 
this  is  not  enough.  You  must  allow  Members 
to  vote  on  a  comprehensive  unemployment  re- 
form bill. 

Unfortunately,  all  of  the  unemployment  ben- 
efit measures  that  we  have  voted  on  through- 
out this  session  are  temporary  in  nature.  They 
all  fail  to  refonn  the  unemployment  insurance 
system  whk:h  has  proven  to  t>e  unresponsive 
to  the  needs  of  our  Nation's  jobless.  Over  the 
past  15  years  there  has  t)een  a  steady  and 
significant  erosion  in  the  unempk>yment  insur- 
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ance  system.  An  erosk>n  that  must  be  ad- 
dressed by  Congress. 

I  also  hope  that  Congress  will  move  quk^kly 
to  enact  a  responsible  economic  growth  bill 
ttiat  will  help  spur  our  stagnant  economy,  cre- 
ate vital  jobs  and  tackle  our  $399  billion  budg- 
et defk:it. 

In  closing,  I  encourage  my  colleagues  to 
support  the  emergerKy  extensran  and  to  com- 
mit to  reforming  the  unemployment  insurance 
system.  After  all,  tfie  American  people  want 
long-term  solutions  to  our  Nation's  economk; 
problems  and  deserve  far  rtx>re  than  a  sfiort- 
term.  temporary  fix. 

Ms.  PELOSI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  the  House 
will  consider  a  bill  to  provkle  13  additional 
weeks  of  extended  benefits  to  unemptoyed 
woikers.  Last  November,  we  provided  ex- 
tended benefits  for  workers  wfio  fiad  been  out 
of  work  so  long  that  they  had  exhausted  their 
unemployment  t)enefits.  Congress  passed  tfie 
legislation  three  times  before  the  President  ac- 
knowledged that  there  was  an  unemployment 
problem  in  this  Nation  and  finally  signed  the 
bill  into  law. 

The  recession  is  now  in  its  18th  month.  2 
months  longer  than  any  recesston  since  tfie 
Great  Depression.  Almost  9  million  workers 
are  out  of  work.  The  people  of  this  counti^  are 
well  aware  of  the  trout>led  economic  times  in 
whch  we  live.  People  who  tjecame  eligible  for 
the  extended  tienefits  in  Novemtjer  will  run  out 
of  tjenefits  this  month  if  we  do  not  act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  many  of  the  people  who 
have  exhausted  their  unemployment  benefits 
and  remain  jobless,  the  passage  of  H.R.  4095 
is  necessary  for  survival.  H.R.  4095  wouW 
give  the  unemployed  workers  of  my  State  of 
California  a  total  of  33  weeks  of  extended 
benefits.  But,  more  must  be  done.  We  need 
more  than  stopgap  emergency  measures  that 
address  immediate  corxierns.  We  need  a  solid 
program  for  long-term  economic  recovery. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  lack  of  leadership  from  the 
White  House  allowed  this  recession  to  grow 
as  large  as  it  is.  We  need  a  real  jot>s  program. 
1  support  extending  unemployment  benefits  as 
one  piece  of  the  economk:  recovery  puzzle. 
The  other  pieces  must  t)e  put  in  place  if  peo- 
ple are  to  ultimately  find  lasting  jobs. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support 
of  H.R.  4095,  the  emergency  extension  of  un- 
employment benefits.  We  face  an  unemploy- 
ment emergency.  For  millions  of  people,  the 
consequences  of  the  recession  show  no  signs 
of  abating.  The  short-term  horizon  for  Ameri- 
ca's jobless  continues  to  be  bleak.  We  must 
act  to  ameliorate  the  painful  effects  of  persist- 
ent high  unemployment  rates  on  America's 
families  and  individuals. 

This  recession,  coupled  with  the  threat  to 
the  United  States  economy  posed  by  the  Jap- 
anese, has  been  devastating  for  Michigan. 
Mk;higan  already  has  one  of  the  highest  un- 
employment rates  in  the  Nation  and  there  is 
little  relief  in  sight.  GM  recentiy  announced  a 
layoff  of  74,000  employees  nationally.  Michi- 
gan will  be  particulariy  hard  hit  by  this  deci- 
sion. An  extension  of  unemployment  benefits 
is  critical  for  the  more  than  420.000  jobless  in 
Michigan. 

This  extension  of  unemployment  benefits  bill 
recognizes  the  plight  of  the  unemployed.  To- 
day's bill  will  extend  the  safety  net  for  Michi- 
gan's unemployment  for  another  13  weeks.  It 


will  also  extend  to  July  4.  1992.  the  deadline 
for  workers  to  file  for  these  extended  benefits. 
This  latest  extenston  brings  unemptoyment 
benefits  for  Michigan  workers  to  a  total  of  59 
weeks. 

We  need  to  get  our  wort<ers  back  on  their 
feet.  We  cannot  afford  to  leave  our  most  valu- 
at)le  resource  unprotected.  We  cannot  afford 
to  swell  the  homeless  ranks.  We  owe  our  job- 
less our  support  until  they  can  again  be  self- 
sustaining.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
this  bill. 

Mr.  RIDGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  September 
this  House  nrwved  to  provkle  extended  jobless 
benefits  to  the  long-term  unemployed.  For 
tfiose  Pennsylvanians  who  had  exhausted 
their  regular  benefits,  our  effort  then  was  but 
the  very  least  we  could  have  done.  shouW 
have  done,  to  lend  help,  to  extend  a  harxj. 

I  had  hoped  then  that  by  this  year,  at  this 
time,  at  this  nrx)ment,  I  might  be  here  speaking 
of  an  economy  on  tfie  rebound  and  of  tfie  men 
and  women  of  my  State  finding  jobs,  of  them 
going  back  to  work.  Sadly,  that  is  not  the 
case. 

It  is  true  tfiat  many  see  signs  that  a  recov- 
ery is  at  hand.  This  time.  I  hope  they  are  right. 
But  for  thousands  of  unemployed  Pennsylva- 
nians. hope  for  recovery  will  not  pay  tfie  bills 
nor  will  it  put  food  on  their  family's  \abie. 

So  today,  we  again  recognize  our  debt  to 
those  worthing  Amerk:ans  who  have  lost  their 
job  through  no  fault  of  their  own  by  moving 
swiftly  to  pass  another  extension  of  unemptoy- 
ment benefits.  Through  our  actions  here,  we 
will  ensure  another  13  weeks  of  assistance  to 
those  who  have  used  up  their  regular  or  emer- 
gency benefits. 

This  important  legislation  will  provide  some 
additional  income  protectton,  some  purcfiasing 
power,  to  woriters  while  they  sti\jggle  through 
this  recessksn.  It  is  not  a  handout.  It  is  the 
Government  simply  fulfilling  its  obligation  to 
those  workers  and  their  employers  when  they 
placed  their  funds  in  our  hands.  The  need  is 
now  and  tfie  furxjs  should  be  released. 

Let  me  close  by  noting  that  k>ack  in  Septenv 
ber.  I  said  that  this  body  had  better  start  ttiink- 
ing  of  ways  to  give  people  a  job  rather  ttian 
a  check.  That  message  is  no  less  urgent 
today.  The  President  has  given  us  a  deadline 
for  an  economy  recovery  package.  It  is  now 
incumbent  on  this  Congress  to  meet  it.  For  if 
there's  still  no  hope  for  recovery  or  wori<  after 
these  additional  1 3  weeks,  then  we  have  done 
little  to  effect  tfie  plight  of  these  families. 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  here  to 
consider  H.R.  4095,  a  bill  to  extend  unemptoy- 
ment compensation  an  extra  1 3  weeks  for  tfie 
long-term  unemptoyed  of  this  lotion.  I  whole- 
heartedly support  this  measure  tfiat  finarx;ially 
assists  the  unemployed  and  their  families  as 
they  continue  their  long  search  for  some  type 
of  new  employment.  However,  tfie  most  inter- 
esting aspect  of  this  proposal,  unlike  the  pre- 
vious ones,  is  it  appears  as  if  we  have  tfie 
PreskJenfs  support  witfiout  having  to  indulge 
in  any  partisan  haggling.  Well,  tfie  most  I  can 
say  is  that  it  is  atx>ut  time  ttie  PreskJent  real- 
ized tfie  economk:  woes  tfiat  are  crippling  the 
hard  working  men  and  women  of  our  country 
and  I  am  happy  that  he  finally  does  under- 
stand the  importance  of  extended  unemploy- 
ment Ijenefits.  On  the  other  hand,  my  constitu- 
ents and  1  are  interested  in  knowing  why  tfie 
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administfation  was  so  adamantiy  opposed  to 
previous  attempts  to  extend  benefits  and 
him  see  the  light, 
pionths  before  the  State  of  the  Union 
we  were  all  told  to  wait  for  the  urv 
the  President's  domestic  plan  that 
America  out  of  its  economic  dol- 
must  confess,  I  was  hoping  to  wit- 
uncloaking  of  a  great  vision  into  the 
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along  with  millions  of  other  Ameri- 
disappointed  wt>en  I  heard  the  re- 
of  the  same  conservative  domestic 
proposals,  mainly  the  caprtal  gains  tax 
helps  the  wealthy,  overtxjrdens  the 
increases  the  deficit  and  further 
this  Nation's  industrial  capacity.  Al- 
agree  with  our  President  in  exterxling 
unemployment  benefits,  I  believe  his  economic 
for  short-  and  long-term  growth  are 
unrealistic.  It  is  obvious  to  me  that 
cou*try  needs  the  development  of  a  more 
compreh  ensive  approach  aimed  at  strengthen- 
economic  capacities,  arxl  alx)ve  all 
domestic    industries   and   creating 
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days  following  the  President's  ad- 
Congress,  my  constituents  took  the 
Bt  me  know  what  they  thought  of  the 
ax  credits,  tax  txeaks,  and  regulatory 
Their  sentinDent  can  be  descrit>ed  in 
:  Disappointed.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
ttiat  the  8.9  million  unempk>yed  men 
in  the  United  States  are  not  kx>k- 
dapital  gains  tax  cuts,  tax  credits,  wittv 
gimmicks,  or  any  other  pathetic  at- 
appease  them.  They  are  searching 
ing:  Jots, 
viorking  men  and  women  of  this  country 
as  naive  as  the  administration  might 
hope.  The  Amencan  public  is  well 
if  the  components  of  tf>e  Bush  plan 
they  will  be  taken  to  the  bank 
support  the  wealthy  who  get  the  dis- 
(  nately  favorat)le  breaks  of  supply-skte 
ecorxjm  cs.  This  is  a  question  of  fairness  and 
idple  class  has  t>een  paying  for  lunch 
for  far  too  long  and  it  must  stop. 
Sfceaker,  President  Bush's  cutting  of  the 
I  lains  tax,  enatiles  those  earning  over 
per  year  to  receive  an  518,000  tax 
is  like  giving  them  a  nice,  mid-size 
wtien  tfiey  receive  a  tax  refund.  Ac- 
80  percent  of  the  capital  gains  tax 
those  making  over  5100,000.  What 
p^e  tag  of  this  gift:  512  billion. 

home  in  McKeesport,   many  people 

a^ed  me,  "Joe,  what  is  in  this  kxxJget 

'  Well.  I  tell  them,  the  Bush  proposal 

you  an  extra  575  a  year  for  each  one 

dependent  children.  But.  if  you  make 

you  can  get  51 50.  It  is  very  hard  for 

nry  okjer  constituents  and  veterans 

will  be  losing  billions  in  Medicare  and 

benefits  over  the  next  5  years.  In  es- 

he  elderly  will  be  paying  for  a  portion 

F  resident's  tax  breaks  for  the  wealthiest 

A  nericans.  In  light  of  this,  how  can  we 

the  question  of  fairness? 

eyes,  it  is  shameful  to  believe  that 

p^s  for  the  rich  will  tnckle  down  to  the 

indebted,  unemployed  workers  of  our 

Is  it  not  obvious  ttiat  ttie  Presklent 

t(ie  American,  working  class  taxpayer  to 

$12  billk>n  to  fund  the  capital  gains 
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tax  cut  wtwn  it  is  not  even  assured  that  it  will 
increase  investment  and  create  jobs.  So  much 
for  the  vaunted  conservative  ideal  of  protect- 
ing the  American  taxpayer.  This  proposal  will 
increase  the  deficit  by  up  to  5120  billion  over 
the  next  10  years  and  put  in  jeopardy  any  type 
of  future  growth  in  jobs  and  economies.  Our 
children  will  pay  dearly  for  this  travesty. 

The  early  1980's  predk:tions  of  noted 
economists,  government  offk:ials  arxj  even 
Members  of  Congress  regarding  supply-skje 
economka  were  correct  and  the  American 
people  know  it.  Anybody  here  with  an  under- 
standing of  nwicroeconomkjs  knows  that  the 
concerns  were  with  a  slowed  economic  growth 
because  of  falling  revenues  and  rising  deficits. 
Supply-side  economics  has  tjeen  the  trerxj  for 
tlie  past  1 2  years  and  during  this  time  our  Na- 
tion has  increased  its  national  debt  by  over  5S. 
trillion.  Since  1988,  the  United  States  has  in- 
curred over  51.7  trilton  escalation  in  national 
debt  to  coincide  with  tt>e  very  nominal  growth 
in  gross  domestic  product  in  1987  dollars.  This 
stalls  economic  growth.  It  is  obvious  that  sup- 
ply-side economics  is  misguided,  its  smoke 
and  mirrors  have  helped  the  wealthy,  forgotten 
the  mkJdIe-class  and  poor,  and  placed  our 
country  into  the  position  of  being  the  No.  1 
debtor  nation  in  ttie  world. 

Over  the  years,  the  McKeesport  area  of 
Pennsylvania — my  district — has  grudgingly 
suffered  through  unfair  economic  policies  that 
have  lowered  income,  eliminated  jobs,  and  de- 
stroyed industries.  Even  now.  the  North  Amer- 
can  Free  Trade  Agreement  [NAFTA),  and  the 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade 
[GATT]  negotiations  threaten  to  take  even 
more  jobs  from  the  Monongahela  Valley  re- 
gion. Mr.  Speaker,  I  must  ask,  wfiere  does  it 
end? 

This  country  needs  to  take  strides  in  invest- 
ing in  its  own  infrastructure,  education,  and 
economy;  not  give  it  away  for  the  sake  of  free 
but  unfair  trade  and  then  cut  trade  adjustment 
assistance  for  workers  displaced  by  faulty  poli- 
cies. In  his  speech,  after  spending  over  15 
minutes  on  his  foreign  policy  initiatives,  the 
President  gave  a  mere  10  second  plug  to  the 
5151  tjillion  Surface  Transportation  Act;  poten- 
tially, the  largest  jobs  producing  bill  in  the  past 
nurnber  of  years.  Where  are  his  priorities?  We 
must  make  him  realize  that  his  policies  are 
wrong.  Steps  must  be  taken  to  protect  Ameri- 
cans, create  employment  and  to  legislate  fair 
trade  practices  to  safeguard  our  industries  and 
jobs. 

This  Congress  must  set  out  on  a  course  to 
right  the  wrongs  of  the  supply-skJe  policies  of 
the  past  12  years.  We  must  return  to  the  ways 
of  expanding  the  middle  class  and  pulling  peo- 
ple from  poverty  all  over  this  great  land  rather 
ttian  expianding  the  wealth  of  the  richest  of 
Amerk^ans  and  irx^reasing  foreign  aid  appro- 
priations. I  should  not  have  to  remind  my  fel- 
k)w  Members  that  this  country  was  built  on 
InterdependerKe  arxf  support,  not  ignorance 
and  neglect. 

In  closing.  I  want  to  again  express  my  sup- 
port for  extending  unemployment  tjenefits  to 
those  wfx)  have  been  pushed  to  the  streets  of 
America  t)ecause  of  flawed  economic  policies. 
But  in  doing  this  I  must  warn  those  wtw  ad- 
fiere  to  destructive  supply-skje  measures,  ttiat 
if  our  outlook  arnj  economk:  policies  do  not 
change,  we  will  be  bankrupt  and  voting  for  urv 
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emptoyment  extension  every  4  months.  We 
must  make  America  economically  strong  again 
to  pave  the  way  into  the  22d  century. 

Mr.  OLVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  in 
strong  support  of  H.R.  4095.  a  bill  to  increase 
the  number  of  weeks  of  emergency  unemptoy- 
ment  benefits  compensation.  I  asked  to  k>e  an 
original  cosponsor  of  this  legislation,  as  well 
as  the  previous  bills  whch  this  House  passed, 
and  I  applaud  PreskJent  Bush  for  his  new- 
found corwern  for  the  unemployed  workers  of 
our  country. 

It's  about  time  George  Bush  realized  that 
the  workers  of  western  Massachusetts,  and  of 
this  Nation,  have  been  hurting  through  no  fault 
of  tfieir  own.  The  worthing  people  of  America 
dkj  not  get  the  huge  tax  breaks  of  the  1980's 
whk:h  sent  our  budget  deficit  soaring  and 
weakened  our  economy,  and  it  certainly 
wasn't  the  unemptoyed  workers  in  my  distrk;t 
wtx>  sat  on  their  hands  while  savings  and  toan 
executives  treated  deposits  like  monopoly 
nrwney — txjilding  useless  overpriced  hotels  ev- 
erywhere. 

What  is  more,  these  are  not  lazy,  illiterate 
wori<ers.  The  people  I  hear  from  in  western 
Massachusetts  are  highly  trained  and  edu- 
cated— blue-  and  white-collar  wort<ers — who 
desperately  want  to  work  but  simply  have  not 
been  able  to  find  jobs  in  the  current  recession. 

I  only  wish  that  we  could  be  sure  the  Presi- 
dent is  rK>t  just  experiencing  an  election  year, 
or  a  New  Hampshire  primary  season,  conver- 
sion. I  suggest  that  those  wtio  have  any  doubt 
atwut  his  real  intentions  should  read  the  fine 
print. 

In  his  budget.  President  Bush  proposes  to 
eliminate  trade  adjustment  assistance,  which 
provides  t)enefits  to  workers  who  have  been 
laid  off  because  of  increased  imports  of  for- 
eign goods.  Even  as  he  negotiates  the  free 
trade  agreement  with  Mexico,  even  as  he  pro- 
fesses to  care  for  the  unemployed  workers. 
President  Bush  is  trying  to  remove  another 
support  for  people  trying  to  stay  aftoat  in  our 
economy. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  we  have  a  responsibility 
to  help  these  people.  And  instead  of  trying, 
like  George  Bush,  to  eliminate  assistance  for 
displaced  workers.  I  plan  to  find  ways  to  make 
it  easier  for  our  workers  to  get  the  increased 
skills  and  education  they  need  to  find  new 
jobs. 

People  in  my  district,  like  people  across  the 
country,  need  unemployment  benefits  and 
more  jobs.  I  am  pleased  that  we  have  t>een 
able  to  move  swiftly  on  this  legislation,  and  I 
look  forweird  to  passing  broader  legislation  to 
provide  meaningful  tong-term  assistance  for 
the  working  men  and  women  of  western  Mas- 
sachusetts and  the  entire  country. 

Mr.  PASTOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  once  again  we 
are  faced  with  legislatkin  to  provide  relief  to 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  who  are  job- 
less in  our  country. 

At  the  national  level,  the  economic  reces- 
sion is  unsettling.  The  pace  of  recovery  from 
our  economk:  ills  is  stower  than  past  economic 
cycles  due  to  slumps  in  real  estate,  financial 
servk:es,  arxj  sperxling  in  the  Federal,  State, 
and  kx^al  sectors  of  the  economy. 

Unemployment  in  Decemtjer  rose  to  7.1 
percent,  with  8.9  million  individuals  officially 
counted  as  unemptoyed  and  neariy  1 .5  million 
of  those  workers  having  been  out  of  work  for 
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more  than  26  weeks.  Since  people  who  are 
working  part-time,  and  ttiose  discouraged 
workers  wtx>  have  given  up  looking  for  jobs 
are  not  counted  in  the  Government's  official 
unemployment  statistrcs,  the  jofciless  situatkin 
is  more  dismal  than  reported. 

Neariy  ail  of  the  December  increase  in  un- 
employment occurred  anreng  persons  who 
had  lost  their  jobs  for  the  first  time,  primarily 
those  who  had  no  expectation  of  being  called 
back  to  wort<.  The  long-term  unemployed— 
those  without  a  job  for  1 5  weeks  or  more — ac- 
counted for  about  one  out  of  every  three  un- 
emptoyed persons  in  December,  up  from  one 
in  five  at  the  onset  of  the  recession. 

For  years,  Arizona  has  Ijeen  blessed  with 
good  economic  times  arxJ  low  unemployment. 
However,  the  current  jobless  situation  in  Ari- 
zona is  troubling.  For  the  first  time  ever  since 
August  1983,  Arizona's  unemployment  rate  is 
higher  than  the  nattonal  average.  More  job 
seekers,  particularty  spouses  and  okJer  chil- 
dren who  started  looking  for  work  to  boost 
family  income  during  tough  times,  unexpect- 
edly pushed  the  jobless  rate  to  8.6  percent  in 
December.  This  means  that  over  133,000  Ari- 
zonans  are  out  of  work.  In  Yuma  County,  in 
my  district,  the  unemployment  rate  is  an  as- 
tounding 30.9  percent.  Help  wanted  signs  are 
prevalent  throughout  the  county's  hotels,  res- 
taurants, and  stores. 

Today,  we  have  an  opportunity  to  help 
these  Arizonans  and  their  fellow  Americans 
wfK>  are  ttie  unfortunate  victims  of  our  eco- 
nomk; recession.  We  need  to  pass  H.R.  4095, 
the  emergerx:y  unemptoyment  tjenefits  exten- 
sion bill,  and  provide  an  additional  13  weeks 
of  extended  tienefits  to  the  long-term  unem- 
ployed. To  do  less  would  be  an  injustice  to 
tfK>se  wtx)  have  been  the  backtx>ne  to  our 
country's  economic  strength. 

I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to  vote  for  this  im- 
portant bill. 

Ms.  SLAUGHTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  No- 
vember. Congress  reached  out  to  millions  of 
workers  who.  through  no  fault  of  their  own. 
had  exhausted  their  regular  unemployment  in- 
surance benefits. 

We  had  tried  twice  before  to  extend  unen> 
ployment  Isenefits.  only  to  have  our  efforts 
stopped  by  the  President.  At  long  last  a  com- 
promise was  reached  near  the  end  of  last  ses- 
sion, and  we  provided  a  13-  or  20-week  period 
of  additional  benefits  to  all  States,  depending 
on  each  State's  level  of  unemployment. 

Since  our  actions  in  November,  the  unem- 
ployment situation  has,  unfortunately,  become 
rrxjre  severe.  We  are  now  in  the  18th  month 
of  the  cun-ent  recession.  That  is  2  months 
longer  than  any  recession  has  lasted  since  the 
Great  Depression.  The  latest  figures  show  that 
the  unemployment  rates  for  both  my  home 
State  of  New  Yoric  and  the  Nation  have  in- 
creased to  the  highest  levels  of  this  recession. 

There  are  an  estimated  658,000  New  Yori<- 
ers  out  of  wori^.  This  numt>er  represents  a 
statewide  unemployment  rate  of  7.8  percent, 
up  from  5.4  percent  this  time  last  year.  In  my 
district,  the  Rochester  metropolitan  area,  un- 
employment jumped  a  half  a  percentage  point 
during  the  month  of  December.  Within  the 
Rochester  city  limits,  tfie  unemployment  rate 
cunently  stands  at  7.2  percent,  while  in  an- 
other part  of  my  district.  Genesee  County,  un- 
employment has  soared  to  1 0.5  percent. 


These  figures  are  alarming,  and  the  impact 
they  have  on  real  families  is  much  worse  than 
the  story  the  statistk^  tell.  Many  of  today's  un- 
employed wort<ers  have  been  without  a  job  for 
much  of  the  recession.  Those  who  became  el- 
igible for  a  13-week  extenskxi  of  benefits  in 
November  will  run  out  of  benefits  before  ttie 
end  of  February.  Accordingly,  it  is  time  for  us 
to  reach  out  again. 

H.R.  4095  will  supply  this  needed  help  by 
providing  an  addittonal  13  weeks  of  benefits  to 
wori<ers  in  all  States.  When  these  13  weeks 
are  added  to  the  extended  benefits  cunently 
provided,  a  total  of  33  weeks  of  extra  insur- 
ance coverage  will  be  available  to  woriters  In 
those  States  of  highest  unemployment.  Eligi- 
ble unemployed  New  Yortcers  will  tiave  26 
weeks  of  extended  benefits  available  to  them. 
The  t)ill  also  gives  wort<ers  an  extra  3  weeks 
to  apply  for  the  extended  benefits  created 
under  the  November  Emergency  Unemploy- 
ment Compensation  Act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  second  extension  of  unem- 
ployn>ent  insurance  t>enefits  represents  a  rec- 
ognition by  Congress  of  how  difficult  this  re- 
cession has  been  on  those  who  have  t)een  af- 
fected. I  urge  swift  passage  and  implementa- 
tion of  the  assistance  provided  for  in  H.R. 
4095  so  that  hope  may  be  returned  to  the  mil- 
lions of  families  who  continue  to  need  our 
help. 

Mr.  ENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today  in 
support  of  H.R.  4095,  a  bill  to  provide  addi- 
tional unemployment  benefits  to  people  wfx) 
have  lost  their  jobs  as  a  result  of  the  ongoing 
recession. 

H.R.  4095  woukJ  provide  jot>less  workers  in 
all  States  with  an  additional  13  weeks  of  ex- 
tended unemployment  benefits  on  top  of  the 
new  tjenefits  that  were  approved  in  November. 
This  legislation  will  help  people  get  through 
the  tough  times  ttiat  we  are  currently  experi- 
encing. 

The  President  has  recently  discovered  that 
this  country  is  experiencing  a  severe  reces- 
sion which  shows  no  signs  of  ending.  Last 
year,  it  took  the  PreskJent  4  months  to  agree 
to  an  extension  of  unemployment  benefits.  I 
am  glad  that  the  President  is  not  opposing  this 
bill  which  will  ensure  that  people  who  have 
lost  their  jobs  through  no  fault  of  their  own  will 
be  able  to  continue  to  pay  their  mortgages, 
put  their  children  through  sctiool.  and  put  food 
on  their  tables. 

I  want  to  remind  people  that  unemployment 
insurance  is  not  welfare  or  a  Government 
hand  out.  People  pay  into  the  unemployment 
insurance  fund  so  that  they  can  have  a  safety 
net  should  they  lose  their  jobs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  unemployment  insurance  is 
only  a  stopgap  measure  designed  to  get  peo- 
ple through  a  temporary  period  when  they  do 
not  have  a  job.  We  must  pass  an  economic 
package  which  will  fielp  end  the  recession.  In 
the  meantime,  we  must  pass  this  bill  so  that 
people  adversely  affected  by  the  recession 
can  continue  to  pay  their  bills. 

Ms.  SNOWE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  express 
my  support  for  H.R.  4095,  legislation  before  us 
today  to  provide  an  additional  13  weeks  of 
t)enefits  to  the  unemployed. 

In  Maine  tfie  unemployment  rate  for  Decem- 
tjer was  7.2  percent.  Over  31,000  jotis  have 
tieen  lost  in  the  last  2  years.  Ttie  extension 
today  will  provide  additional  assistance  to 
those  individuals  who  are  in  need  of  our  help. 


Mainers  who  are  on  unemployment  are  not 
there  tsecause  they  want  to  be.  They  would 
prefer  to  get  up  each  morning  and  go  to 
work— not  to  the  unemployment  offee.  We 
need  to  help  these  people,  and  I  am  pleased 
the  administration  and  Congress  were  able  to 
reach  agreement  on  this  legislation.  But  we 
need  to  do  more  and  we  need  to  do  it  now. 

Amerk:ans  and  Mainers  want  jobs  and  we 
need  to  pass  an  economic  stimulus  package 
to  provkie  those  jobs.  We  must  put  askJe  our 
partisan  differences  for  ttie  sake  of  all  Ameri- 
cans and  push  a  good  package  through  this 
txxJy  that  will  stimulate  the  economy  and  pro- 
vide jobs  before  the  tjenefits  provided  in  this 
package  run  out.  That  is  wtiat  the  unemptoyed 
really  need  and  deserve. 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  in  strong 
support  of  H.R.  4095.  the  emergency  exten- 
sion of  unemptoyment  t)enefits. 

On  November  14,  1991,  the  Congress 
passed,  and  the  President  eventually  signed, 
legislation  to  extend  unemployment  assistance 
for  American  wortcers  whose  tienefits  have  ex- 
pired. We  enacted  this  package  of  benefits 
only  after  a  3-month  delay  by  the  PreskJent 
and  many  of  our  colleagues  across  the  aisle 
wtx)  dkJ  not  tjelieve  it  was  necessary. 

Now.  3  months  later,  we  are  into  the  I8th 
month  of  this  recession,  the  tongest  suffered 
by  this  country  since  the  Great  Depression. 
The  recovery  ttiat  ttie  Presklent  kept  promis- 
ing never  materialized,  and  we  watch  as  the 
numtjer  of  people  losing  ttieir  jobs  continues 
to  climb.  The  Nation's  offrcial  unemployment 
rate  now  stands  at  7.1  percent.  The  ailing 
American  economy  and  ttie  pain  felt  t>y  so 
many  Americans  has  grown  so  severe  ttiat  fi- 
nally, even  the  PreskJent  has  acknowledged  it. 

We  welcome  ttie  PreskJenf  s  support  for  ttiis 
legislation,  but  we  need  more.  It  is  not  enough 
to  provide  temporary  assistance;  we  must  take 
acttons  that  will  reinvigorate  the  economy  and 
make  further  t)enefit  extenstons  unnecessary. 
Unfortunately,  the  President's  plan  will  not  do 
so.  His  proposals  will  do  little,  if  anything,  to 
tum  the  economy  around.  We  need  action 
now  that  will  put  people  back  to  wori(,  retxjikJ 
America,  and  pump  money  into  ttie  economy. 

With  neariy  9  millton  Americans  unat>le  to 
find  work,  we  must  pass  this  unemptoyment 
extension  t>ill;  but  we  must  also  take  imme- 
diate acttons  so  that  these  people  find  produc- 
tive, well  paying  jot>s. 

People  are  hurting,  and  this  bill  is  not  more 
than  temporary,  but  necessary,  relief.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  this  legislatton. 

Mr.  BRUCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  ex- 
press my  strong  support  for  H.R.  4095,  the 
emergency  extension  of  unemployment  bene- 
fits. The  committee,  this  Congress,  and  ttie 
administration  shoukJ  be  applauded  for  its 
swift,  decisive  action,  in  bringing  this  measure 
to  the  floor. 

Our  Nation  continues  to  be  gripped  by  a  re- 
cession that  has  caused  8.9  million  Americans 
to  join  the  ranks  of  the  unemptoyed.  In  my 
home  State  of  Illinois,  we  tiave  seen  the  un- 
employment rate  jump  dramattoally  to  9.3  per- 
cent. More  importantly,  we  have  seen  edu- 
cational opportunities  missed,  health  care 
needs  unattended,  and  homes  lost. 

There  are  some  wtio  will  try  to  tell  us  that 
the  American  worker  is  lazy,  ttvat  ttiey  tiave  no 
motivation  to  work.  We  know  this  is  simply  not 
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the  case  WofVers  in  my  State  and  across  ttiis 
Nation  v^nt  to  work.  They  want  to  contribute 
to  ttie  pr  xluctivtty  of  America  and  they  want  to 
provide  lor  their  fanvhes.  But  this  economy 
does  not  have  a  job  for  them. 

I  stroigly  support  this  legislation,  but  we 
have  a  r  »sponsit>ility  to  do  nnore.  We  must  un- 
dertake rade  policies  that  fairly  protect  Amer- 
ican job  I  and  we  must  adopt  an  ecorx>mic 
plan  thai  will  put  Americans  back  to  work.  The 
Presiderl  has  offered  a  numtjer  of  proposals 
to  this  C  >ngress,  txjt  I  find  little  in  his  plan  that 
wiH  provJ  le  real  economic  stimulus. 

This  iBcession  is  the  lor^est  the  United 
States  h  is  endured  sirtce  the  Great  Depres- 
skxi.  It  ^as  created  hardship  for  millions  of 
families  and  has  fostered  uncertainty  in  the 
ecorwmi ;  future  of  our  Nation. 

It  is  ipparent  that  the  American  people 
need  the  se  benefits.  But  nrxxe  importantly  they 
need  a  ( ommitnDent  from  this  Congress  to  do 
wfutteve  IS  necessary  to  lead  the  Nation  to  a 
healthy  jconomy.  Today.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
urging  n  y  colleagues  to  join  with  me  in  sup- 
porting II.R.  4095.  But  after  this  vote  and  in 
the  comi  ig  weeks  arxj  months,  This  Congress 
must  tal  e  further  action  to  provide  jobs  for 
American  wortters  and  ecorxKnic  security  for 
their  fan"  lies. 

Mr.  S  OKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  in 
strong  sjpport  of  H.R.  4095,  the  emergency 
extension  of  unemployment  benefits  t)ill.  This 
bill  is  nust-pass  legislation  as  our  Nation's 
econom]  continues  its  18-month  slide  deeper 
and  de«per  into  recession.  I  commend  the 
gentleman  who  have  brought  this  bill  to  tfie 
fkx>r,  Ch  airman  Rostenkowski  and  Congress- 
man Do  VNEY,  for  their  dedication  to  providing 
assistar>»  for  the  millions  of  Americans  who 
are  out  I  if  work  because  of  Reagan-Bush  eco- 
nomk;  pi  Nicies. 

This  rscession,  brought  at>out  by  12  years 
of  hollo\^  promises  of  trickle-down  ecorromic 
t)enerits  for  middle  and  lower-income  people, 
has  left  the  United  States  economy  crippled. 
We  hav(  experienced  over  a  decade  of  bloat- 
ed militiiry  spending,  far  in  excess  of  the 
spending  necessary  to  meet  any  threat  to  the 
United  £  tates;  12  years  of  huge  tax  breaks  for 
the  rich,  at  the  expense  of  middle-  and  lower- 
class  ta  (payers;  and  12  years  of  corporate 
greed  ai  d  sleaze,  owst  accurately  reflected  in 
the  outn  jht  thievery  of  savings  and  loans  owrv 
ers  arxj  directors.  The  increase  in  the  Federal 
debt,  an  j  the  annual  budget  deficit  over  those 
12  year  5  is  almost  t)eyond  comprehension. 
Togethe  ,  Presidents  Reagan  and  Bush  are 
respons  ble  for  adding  over  S3  trillion  to  our 
natK)nal  debt  of  $4  trillion. 

Tragically,  ttie  African-An>erican  community 
frequent  y  bears  the  brunt  of  this  type  of  fool- 
ish and  jnsound  national  policy.  For  example, 
the  19SD  unemployment  rate  for  blacks  in 
Clevelai  d  was  20.7  percent  while  the  cor- 
respond ng  rate  for  whites  was  9  percent.  Un- 
emptoyrient  for  both  groups  increased 
throughdut  1991  to  the  point  that  Clevelarxj 
was  cit(d  as  having  one  of  tfie  worst  unem- 
pfoymer  t  problems  of  major  American  cities. 

The  jurrent  recession,  now  in  its  18th 
month,  is  \he  kxigest  recession  sirx;e  tfie 
Great  DBpresskjn.  Unemployment  rose  to  7.1 
percent  in  December,  and  over  8.9  million 
America  is  are  out  of  work.  Of  those  8.9  mil- 
lion Arm  ricans  who  are  jobless,  neariy  1 .5  mil- 
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lion  of  tfiem  fiave  been  witfiout  work  for  more 
than  26  weeks.  Major  corporations,  such  as 
General  Motors  and  IBM,  anrK>unce  new 
rounds  of  layoffs  nearly  every  week.  These 
layoffs  are  not  temporary,  but  are  part  of  per- 
manent restructuring,  and  these  jobs  are  likely 
gone  forever.  This  is  the  legacy  of  tf>e 
Reagan-Bush  years. 

Last  November,  this  House  passed,  for  the 
third  time,  legislation  to  provide  extended  un- 
empkiyment  tjenefits  to  American  wori<ers  who 
had  exhausted  their  26  weeks  of  tjenefits 
under  the  regular  unemployment  compensa- 
tion system.  The  President,  to  his  lasting  cred- 
it, finally  realized  that  the  economy  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  was  in  recession,  and  dropped  his 
oppositnn  to  extending  unemptoyment  bene- 
fits. 

Unfortunately,  those  workers  who  qualified 
for  13  weeks  of  additional  benefits  under  the 
t>ill  enacted  in  Novemtier  will  run  out  of  Ijene- 
fits  in  2  weeks.  It  is  Imperative  that  we  pass 
legislation  immediately  to  provide  these  work- 
ers with  an  additional  t)enefits  extension.  With 
the  economy  sfiowing  no  signs  of  recovery, 
we  cannot  leave  our  urwmpkiyed  workers  to 
the  vagaries  of  a  shrinkirtg  economy,  with  no 
prospects  for  immediate  growth,  and  little 
hope  of  finding  work  anytinr)e  soon. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  stand  up  for  the 
American  people,  and  provide  them  with  ex- 
tended t)enefits  until  the  Congress  can  pass 
economic  growth  measures  designed  to  create 
jobs,  and  put  money  back  into  the  hands  of 
tfiose  who  will  spend  it  arxf  stimulate  the 
economy.  What  we  do  not  need  now  is  a 
President  who  proposes  another  series  of  tax 
cuts  for  the  wealthy,  and  provides  scant  f>elp 
to  the  great  mass  of  Americans  in  the  middle- 
and  lower-class. 

I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to  vote  for  passage 
of  H.R.  4095,  and  denxjnstrate  to  America's 
workers  that  we  are  serious  aboiA  helping 
them  fight  off  the  recession.  It  will  take  time  to 
put  fair,  reasonakjie,  and  effective  economic 
growth  policies  into  place.  The  Democratic 
party  is  committed  to  enacting  these  measures 
into  law  as  soon  as  possible.  However,  we 
must  continue  to  provide  extended  t)enefits  to 
Americans  out  of  works,  until  good  \obs  can 
be  created  for  them  to  go  back  to  work. 

Mr.  BORSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support 
of  H.R.  4095,  to  extend  unemployment  com- 
pensation to  the  long-term  unemployed. 

H.R.  4095  is  the  first  recession-relief  meas- 
ure of  1992  and  it  is  the  nrx)st  positive  step  we 
can  take  eariy  in  this  new  year  to  show  strug- 
gling Americans  we  will  not  turn  our  backs  on 
them. 

It  is  time  to  forget  those  rosy  reports  from 
tfie  White  House  we  have  heard  for  a  year 
and  look  at  the  muddy  reality  of  today. 

The  current  recession  shows  no  sign  of 
lessening.  Unemployment  in  Decemtjer  stood 
at  7.1  percent.  There  are  neariy  9  million 
Americans  out  of  jotK,  and  tfie  most  shocking 
statistic  of  all,  1.5  million  of  those  out  of  work 
have  been  that  way  for  over  26  weeks. 

My  own  city  of  Philadelphia  understands 
these  numbers  all  too  well.  As  of  November 
1991,  Philadelphia's  unemployment  rate  stood 
at  7.6  percent. 

These  staggering  numbers  represent  the 
kind  of  Amercans  who  deserve  our  help.  They 
are  not  lazy  people  or  welfare  cheats.  They 


are  Amerk:ans  with  the  kind  of  work  ethic  this 
country  was  built  on.  Financial  help  is  what 
they  need  and  what  Congress  must  give  them. 

This  measure  will  provide  an  additional  13 
weeks  of  extended  relief  to  tfie  unemptoyed. 
That  is  1 3  more  weeks  of  help  to  people  wtw 
remain  financially  and  emotionally  crippled  by 
this  recession.  It  is  13  more  weeks  in  whk;h 
we  hope  to  see  signs  that  the  recession  is 
easing.  It  is  also  13  weeks  in  which  we  can 
prove  to  Americans  that  Congress,  unlike  the 
Presklent,  has  not  turned  away  from  the  peo- 
ple we  represent. 

The  President  has  not  lived  up  to  his  prom- 
ises and  now  Congress  must  take  the  txjil  by 
the  horns. 

We  were  promised  a  State  of  the  Union  Ad- 
dress with  major  policy  announcements  that 
will  set  the  tone  for  change  in  America.  We 
were  promised  an  economic  plan  that  would 
loosen  the  recessionary  tielt  that  is  being 
pulled  much  too  tightly  around  Americans. 

We  were  promised  a  lot. 

Very  little  was  delivered. 

In  fact,  the  President  failed  to  deliver  the 
most  important  message  America's  unem- 
ployed people  wanted  to  tiear:  Jobs — where 
are  they  and  when  can  people  go  back  to 
wori<? 

Instead  of  the  word  "jobs"  we  heard  atxHJt 
tax  breaks  to  improve  the  lifestyle  of  tfie  rich 
and  famous. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  President  has  fought  us 
too  long  and  too  hard  on  the  issue  of  relief  tor 
those  without  a  place  to  wori<  and  we  are  right 
back  wfiere  we  were  months  ago.  We  are  vot- 
ing on  a  Band-Akj  instead  of  cure  for  what  is 
ailing  America. 

It  is  time  Congress  does  what  the  President 
has  failed  to  do. 

We  must  pass  H.R.  4095.  Ifs  title,  the 
emergency  extension  of  unemployment  bene- 
fits clearly  describes  why  It  must  be  passed. 

We  are  in  a  state  of  emergency  regarding 
the  Nation's  unemployment  rate  and  Congress 
must  be  the  rescue  crew  that  is  ready  to  re- 
vive tfiose  wfio  are  in  need  of  our  immediate 
attention. 

Mr.  GALLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wfioleheartedly 
endorse  this  13-week  extension  of  unemploy- 
ment compensation  tjenefits  in  order  to  protect 
our  unemployed  American  workers  for  as  long 
as  this  recession  persists. 

Passage  of  this  bill  today  demonstrates  that 
this  Congress  is  capable  of  putting  aside  its 
partisan  differences  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
American  people. 

This  is  a  good  start  for  1992,  but  we  have 
a  long  and  diffk:ult  road  ahead  of  us. 

Now,  of  equal  importance,  we  must  continue 
to  act  as  a  Congress,  in  a  bipartisan  fashion, 
and  enact  an  economic  program  by  March  20 
that  addresses  tx)th  the  need  for  a  short-term 
jump  start  and  for  a  long-term  investment  in- 
centive policy. 

The  Japanese  and  their  comments  atxiut 
American  workers  notwithstanding,  I  know  that 
the  millions  of  unemployed  American  wort<ers 
collecting  unemployment  would  rather  be 
worthing,  productive  members  of  the  work 
force,  than  recipients  of  these  benefits. 

Our  immediate  concern  must  be  with  these 
unemployed  workers,  but  our  top  priority  must 
be  to  put  these  Americans  back  to  wort<. 

And  the  best  way  to  move  this  economy  for- 
ward and  create  jobs  is  by  adopting  the  Presi- 


denfs  economic  package  with  all  deliberate 
speed.  It  is  not  acceptable  to  do  nothing  and 
try  to  Uame  someone  else  for  the  inaction. 

Mr.  Speaker,  lefs  pass  the  unemployment 
extension  today  and  get  to  wori<  immediately 
on  an  economic  package  for  our  Nation.  We 
owe  it  to  tfie  American  people  to  act  now. 

Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased 
to  rise  today  in  support  of  H.R.  4095,  a  bill  to 
extend  for  up  to  13  additional  weeks,  t>enefits 
to  unempk>yed  American  wori<ers.  In  my  State 
of  New  Jersey,  wfiere  the  unemployment  rate 
exceeds  tfie  national  rate,  families  are  suffer- 
ing— ^this  relief  is  urgent. 

During  the  1 980's,  New  Jersey  generally  ex- 
perienced lower  rates  of  unemployment  than 
the  Natkjn  as  a  wlx>le.  It  is  my  State's  misfor- 
tune to  find  tfiat  in  this  recession,  however, 
tfie  reverse  is  true.  New  Jersey's  seasonally 
adjusted  unemployment  rate  for  the  month  of 
December  1991,  was  7.4  percent,  up  from  7.1 
percent  in  November.  The  national  rate  during 
December  was  three-tenths  of  a  percentage 
point  lower,  or  7.1  percent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  tfiere  are  approximately 
100,000  unemptoyed  individuals  in  New  Jer- 
sey wfK)  currently  collect  unemployment  bene- 
fits. Tfie  bill  before  us  will  provide  up  to  an  ad- 
ditfonal  1 3  weeks  of  benefits  to  many  of  those 
individuals.  Also,  since  this  measure  opens  an 
additkxial  3-week  window  of  opportunity  in 
whk:h  newly  unemployed  individuals  can  apply 
for  benefits,  from  June  13  to  July  4,  approxi- 
mately 9,000  additional  unemployed  New  Jer- 
sey workers  are  expected  to  qualify  for  up  to 
20  weeks  of  benefits.  Thus,  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
measure  is  desperately  needed  to  provide  an 
economic  cushkin  to  those  in  New  Jersey  and 
across  the  Nation  wfio  are  being  hit  hardest 
by  this  recession. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  trust  tfiat  we  will  approve  and 
send  this  essential  legislation  to  the  Presi- 
dent— who  has  committed  his  support  for 
these  extended  tjenefits — at  the  eariiest  op- 
portunity. We  must  assure  those  individuals 
and  families  wfio  are  suffering  most  during  this 
recession  that  their  Government  will  do  all  that 
it  can  to  help  them  through  this  very  difficult 
period. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Sfjeaker,  I  rise  in  strong 
support  of  this  important  legislation.  No  bill 
tfiat  we  take  up  this  session  will  be  more  ur- 
gent. Our  country  has  been  gripped  by  a  ter- 
ril)le  recession  for  over  18  months  now — the 
longest  by  2  months  since  tfie  Great  Depres- 
sion. Close  to  15  million  Americans  are  cur- 
rently unemployed  or  underemployed.  Men 
and  women  are  struggling  against  terrible 
odds  to  feed  and  clothe  themselves  and  their 
chikjren.  If  this  bill  can  help  them  put  food  on 
the  \aiAe  until  they  get  t>ack  on  their  feet,  we 
will  have  performed  a  vital  service. 

The  President's  new-found  spirit  of  coopera- 
tron  is  a  weteome  change  from  last  fall,  when 
fie  rejected  two  congressional  efforts  to  help 
the  unemployed  fjefore  finally  signing  a  t>ill.  I 
only  hope  that  the  President  will  be  just  as 
willing  to  work  with  Congress  to  do  what  it 
takes  to  put  people  into  jobs,  not  just  help 
tfiose  witfiout  tfiem.  Americans  want  pay- 
cfiecks,  not  unemployment  cfiecks.  The  Presi- 
dent must  realize  that  tax  cuts  for  the  wealthy 
and  accounting  gimmicks  will  not  move  tfie 
country  fonward.  We  need  investment — in  our 
people,  in  our  businesses,  and  in  our  infra- 


structure— to  put  people  back  to  wort<  and  re- 
gain our  competitive  edge. 

I  regret  that  this  bill  dkj  not  address  a  seri- 
ous problem  affecting  the  unemployed  in  tfie 
State  of  Massachusetts.  There,  upwards  of 
1,000  unemployed  have  been  declared  ineli- 
gible for  extended  Federal  isenefits  because, 
contrary  to  State  law,  they  worked  for  at  least 
3  weeks  and  earned  at  least  $1 ,200  during  tfie 
prior  year.  I  am  told  that  one  former  AT&T 
worker  lost  out  on  $6,000  worth  of  Federal  un- 
employment insurance  benefits  just  because 
he  earned  SI  ,265  for  a  couple  weeks  work  as 
a  bartender.  That's  a  painfully  unfair  outcome, 
and  one  that  we  must  try  to  avokl.  I  kxjk  for- 
ward to  working  with  my  colleagues  from  Mas- 
sachusetts to  do  what  we  can  to  rectify  tfus 
problem  at  the  eariiest  possible  time. 

Mr.  EWING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support 
of  H.R.  4095,  whrch  will  again  extend  the 
Emergency  Unemployment  Compensation 
Program.  Because  this  recession  continues  to 
drag  on  I  feel  it  is  absolutely  necessary  tfiat 
we  pass  this  legislation.  It  will  bring  needed 
help  to  those  who  have  t)een  struggling  for 
some  time  now  to  make  it  through  tfiese  dif- 
ficult times. 

My  home  State  of  Illinois  has  been  hit  very 
hard  in  just  the  last  few  months.  Unempfoy- 
ment  in  October  was  7.7  percent,  and  now 
stands  at  9.2  percent.  This  is  a  dramatic  in- 
crease in  a  short  period  of  time  and  the  Illinois 
economy  has  gone  from  bad  to  worse.  There 
are  more  and  more  lllinoisans  chasing  fewer 
and  fewer  jobs.  I  think  most  of  my  colleagues 
will  remeniber  tfie  recent  national  news  cov- 
erage of  several  thousand  people  standing  in 
line  during  a  fierce  snow  stonn  just  to  apply 
for  a  job  at  a  new  hotel  in  Chicago.  Many  of 
these  people  have  been  unemployed  for  a 
long  period  of  time,  and  will  directly  t)enefit 
from  passage  of  this  legislation. 

My  area  of  the  State,  east-central  Illinois, 
until  recently  fias  been  considered  the  least 
affected  area  of  the  State.  However,  we  have 
been  very  hard  hit  this  winter  and  have  sev- 
eral pockets  of  very  high  unemployment.  Let 
me  give  my  colleagues  some  figures.  In  Kan- 
kakee County  we  have  11.5  percent,  in  Ver- 
milion County  we  have  13.4  percent,  and  in 
Edgar  County  we  have  12.8  percent.  Many  of 
these  are  manufacturing  jobs  which  will  not  t>e 
replaced  quickly.  This  legislation  is  extremely 
important  and  absolutely  necessary. 

I  support  H.R.  4095  not  only  because  the 
recession  has  hit  Illinois  hard,  tHJt  t^ecause  it 
has  hit  many  other  States  hard.  This  legisla- 
tion is  necessary  to  help  thousands  of  families 
from  all  walks  of  life  to  get  through  these 
tough  times. 

I  want  to  thank  tfie  President  and  the  Con- 
gressional leadership  for  working  in  a  biparti- 
san spirit  to  bring  this  legislation  before  Con- 
gress today. 

I  hope  that  we  will  work  in  the  same  biparti- 
san spirit  over  the  next  6  weeks  to  enact  an 
economic  growth  package  which  will  get  our 
economy  moving  again  arxJ  create  new  jobs 
for  the  unemployed.  This  must  be  done  prior 
to  the  March  20  deadline  set  by  the  Presktent. 
While  passage  of  this  legislation  will  help  get 
unemployed  Amerrcans  through  these  tough 
times,  it  will  not  create  new  jobs.  If  we  do  not 
pass  the  President's  economic  growth  pack- 
age, and  soon,  the  economy  will  continue  its 


dive  and  we  will  be  back  in  July  passing  arv 
other  unemployment  tjenefits  extensk)n  biH. 

Again,  I  strongly  support  this  legislatkxi  to 
furtfier  extend  unemptoyment  t)enefits.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  it  as  well. 

Mr.  SWETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  in 
support  of  H.R.  4095,  whkrfi  extends  unenv 
ployment  insurance  for  tfie  milltons  of  Ameri- 
cans left  jobless  by  this  crippling  and  disfieart- 
ening  recesston. 

We  can  do  r>othing  less  in  tfiese  trying  eco- 
nomic times  tfian  offer  some  small  solace  in 
the  form  of  extended  unemployment  insurance 
to  the  hardworking  people  in  New  Hampshire 
and  aaoss  the  country  who  fiave  lost  tfieir 
jobs  and  exhausted  ttieir  t>enefits. 

I  am  pleased  to  say  that  I  have  voted  to  ex- 
tend jobless  benefits  to  unemptoyed  people  in 
New  Hampshire  on  every  occaston  tfiat  tfie 
issue  has  come  before  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  having  sakj  that,  I  must  also 
express  my  disappointment  that  it  took  tfie 
comt>ination  of  an  upcoming  Presidential  elec- 
tion and  a  sfiarp  plunge  in  the  President's 
popularity  polls  to  get  him  to  tum  his  attention 
away  from  foreign  affairs  and  toward  fiome 
where  the  American  people  are  suffering. 

While  the  President  was  concentrating  on 
foreign  affairs,  hard  working  Americans  were 
forced  to  suffer  through  a  recesskxi  that  left 
millions  without  jot>s  and  without  hope. 

The  people  I  represent  in  New  Hampshire 
have  been  hit  particularty  hard.  Sadly,  the 
State  now  leads  tfie  Nation  in  per  capita  per- 
sonal l^ankruptcy  filings,  while  tfie  unemploy- 
ment rate  has  jumped  to  7.8  percent. 

The  factory  worker  in  Nashua,  the  construc- 
tion worker  In  Concord,  and  tfie  computer  op- 
erator in  Keene  are  not  to  blame  for  this  re- 
cession, yet  it  is  they  who  are  paying  the  price 
for  the  failed  policies  and  corporate  greed  of 
the  1980's.  It  is  not  right.  These  are  the  peo- 
ple who  make  Amerk:a  great.  They  helped 
generate  all  tfiose  profits  in  the  1980's — they 
paid  their  unemployment  insurance  and  it  is 
our  duty  to  do  what  we  can  to  fielp  these 
wortcers  through  this  diffk;utt  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  tfie  disinterested  watch 
of  tfie  tMJSiness  as  usual  administratton,  tfie 
American  dream  has  gone  astray,  and  tfie 
promise  of  a  better  life  for  future  generations 
is  in  danger  of  being  txoken. 

It  is  important  that  we  agree  to  extend  un- 
employment benefits  today,  txit  wfiat  is  more 
important  is  that  we  in  Congress  create  a 
long-term  comprehensive  plan  to  revitalize  tfie 
economy.  Judging  from  the  State  of  the  Union 
Address,  tfie  American  people  have  reason  to 
doubt  whetfier  our  Preskjent  is  up  to  tfie  task. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  act  bokjiy  to  implement 
an  aggressive  and  comprefiensive  plan  that 
harnesses  the  skills,  spirit,  and  determinatkxi 
of  tfie  Amerkan  people,  tfien  we  can  and  will 
succeed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me 
in  once  again  supporting  the  extenston  of  job- 
less t>enefits. 

Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  strong 
support  of  this  crucial  second  extenston  of  un- 
eniployment  tienefits  during  tfie  I02d  session 
of  Congress.  H.R.  4095  is  not  simply  a  wel- 
come supplemental  benefit;  It  is  a  necessary 
and  timely  one.  These  13  extra  weeks  will 
mean  the  difference  between  survival  and  ca- 
tastrophe for  milltons  of  Americans,  including 
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hundred^  of  thousands  of  Massachusetts  resi- 
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testation  that  we  passed  last  Novem- 
meant  to  rescue  ttx>se  people  who 
ttieir  regular  State  benefits  and 
not  firxJ  work.  We  had  hoped  that 
20  weeks  of  Federal  supplemental 
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January  28  of  the  following  year, 
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!  ;uffering. 
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the  passage  of  this  bill  is  essential,  a 

problem  in  the  law  may  mean  that 

our  Nation's  unemployed  will  be  pre- 

rom  receiving  their  complete  exterv 

techrfical  protJiem  results  from  the 

of  State  and  Federal  benefit  cal- 

rules  for  claimants  who  are  in  their 

rear  of  benefits.  This  technk:al  prob- 

affect  unemployed  individuals  across 

but  partKularly  in  tfie  15  States  of 

Massacfijsetts,  Washington,  Michigan,  Califor- 

Maii  e,  Pennsylvania,  Alaska,  Connectrcut, 

issippi,  New  Jersey,  Oregon,  Puerto  Rico, 

Island,   Vermont,   and  West  Virginia. 

the  problem  of  benefit  cut-off  only 

those  individuals  who  found  sorrte 

du^ng  their  first  year.  I  will  be  working 

he  weeks  ahead  with  congressior^l 

and  Memt)ers  from  ttiose  States 

imitiediatsly  affected. 

1-week  extenskjn  of  ttie  Federal  sup- 

compensatkjn   embodied   in   H.R. 

I  Kjr  obligation  to  tfie  millions  of  Ameri- 

are  still  struggling  to  rediscover  their 

tijrough  stable  employment  in  the  Unit- 

I  ardently  support  this  legislation 

upon  my  colleagues  to  swiftly  pass 
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DqLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  opposition 

I  fully  realize  my  position  is  not 

The  easy  vote  is  to  support  tfie  deal 

room.  Once  again.  Congress  will 

rcrease  taxes  and  spending.  What's 

that  Democrat  majority  whkih  controls 

of  Representatives  continues  to 

iny  votes  on  legislation  to  correct  the 

in  our  sick  economy. 

than  1  year  now,  I  have  come  to 
of  this  floor  to  urge  consideration  of 
economic  legislation. 


For  nxxe  than  1  year,  the  Democrats  have 
refused  to  even  altew  a  single  vote  on  the 
Issue. 

Before  I  will  agree  to  spend  another  dollar 
of  taxpayers'  money  on  treating  the  symptoms 
of  a  sk:k  economy,  I  demand  the  opportunity 
to  vote  on  a  cure. 

I  have  spent  countless  hours  speaking  on 
the  floor  of  this  House  outlining  the  growth 
package  I  tielieve  this  economy  needs.  Many 
other  Members  of  this  body  have  their  own 
proposals. 

Why  have  unemployed  Americans  been  de- 
nied a  vote  on  my  Economic  Growth  and  Jobs 
Creatk)n  Act? 

Why  have  unemployed  Anwricans  been  de- 
nied a  vote  on  any  economic  growth  package? 

My  unemployed  constituents  want  a  pay- 
check, not  a  Government  check.  They  want 
jobs. 

This  bill  is  a  poor  substitute  for  a  Band-Aid. 
One  of  the  biggest  problems  in  our  economy 
is  the  fiscal  irresponsibility  of  Congress.  Our 
budget  deficit  is  projected  to  be  $399  billion 
this  year. 

Yet  to  fund  this  additional  spending  we  use 
accounting  gimmicks.  If  we  wanted  to  be  re- 
sponsible today,  we  would  cut  sperxjing  else- 
where in  tfie  b«jdget  to  pay  for  these  increased 
benefits,  txjt  we  don't. 

Further,  the  distinguisfied  ranking  Repub- 
lican member  of  tf)e  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, Mr.  Archer,  accurately  points  out  tfiat 
soon  the  Denxxrat  majority  will  be  calling  for 
another  payroll  tax  increase. 

One  year  ago,  the  Extended  Unemployment 
Compensation  Account  had  a  balance  of  more 
ttian  S7  billion.  This  tegislatlon  will  leave  it  with 
atx)ut  SI  billion.  Several  members  sought  a 
tax  IrKrease  wfien  they  thought  that  S7  billion 
was  too  low.  You  can  be  certain  they  will  re- 
turn shortly.  Tfiose  who  make  the  easy  vote 
today  for  increased  benefits  will  tie  called 
upon  sfHJrtly  to  raise  the  FUTA  payroll  tax. 

The  legislation  before  us  today  does  abso- 
lutely nothing  to  create  jobs  for  these  people. 
The  Democrat  majority  won't  even  guarantee 
a  vote  on  a  growth  package  in  the  future.  Our 
economy  has  t)een  in  trouble  for  a  long  time 
arxJ  it  is  irresponsible  for  the  Democrat  major- 
ity of  this  House  to  ignore  efforts  to  correct  the 
problems. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  oppose  extending 
benefits  until  the  Democrat  leadership  guaran- 
tees conskleration  of  economic  growth  legisla- 
tion on  the  floor  of  this  House. 

Mr.  COX  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
in  support  of  extending  unemployment  benefits 
to  those  Amerkans  wfx)  most  need  them — 
Americans  wtw  fiave  been  out  of  work  for 
nmre  than  26  weeks.  It  is  crucial  that  we  act 
now  so  these  men,  women,  and  their  families 
can  receive  tfiese  extra  benefits  they  des- 
perately need. 

As  we  all  know,  tfie  current  economk;  reces- 
sion has  made  unemployment  a  pressing 
problem  in  this  Nation  and  we,  as  the  Con- 
gress, must  do  what  we  can  to  help  those 
Americans  who  are  out  of  a  job.  Significant 
numbers  of  Americans  are  currently  out  of 
work  and  I  do  not  see  any  immediate  signs  of 
an  end  to  the  present  economic  situation.  In  Il- 
linois, for  example.  Department  of  Latwr  sta- 
tistics show  a  substantial  increase  firom  No- 
vember to  December  1991,  In  the  number  of 
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persons  wtio  were  unemployed  due  to  the  loss 
of  a  job.  In  Rockford,  IL,  the  economk;  heart 
of  my  district,  unemptoyment  stands  at  10.4 
percent.  The  overall  average  In  Illinois  is  9.2 
percent.  In  addition,  these  numbers  also  sfx>w 
a  decrease  in  unemployed  persons  reentering 
the  work  force.  Once  becoming  unemployed, 
Americans  are  finding  it  more  diffk;ult  to  get  a 
job  before  their  unemployment  benefits  expire. 
In  addition  Amerk^ans  are  also  facing  rising 
costs  for  necessities.  They  must  pay  health 
care  and  utilities,  as  well  as  buying  food  and 
clothes.  These  benefits  are  essential  for  these 
workers  to  meet  the  daily  needs  of  their  fami- 
lies. 

In  realizing  that  getting  a  job  is  becoming 
more  difficult,  we  must  also  realize  that  this 
Congress  must  take  some  responsibility  in 
helping  the  unemployed  until  jobs  become 
available.  We  cannot  send  mixed  messages  to 
the  jobless.  This  legislation  is  not  a  long-term 
solution,  but  it  is  the  responsible  approach  to 
avoiding  short-term  economk:  despair  for  ttiou- 
sands  of  Americans.  These  extended  benefits 
will  aid  unemployed  workers  as  they  move  to- 
ward obtaining  full  and  productive  emptey- 
ment. 

In  November,  this  Congress  extended  regu- 
lar unemployment  benefits  for  an  extra  13  to 
20  weeks.  Many  workers  who  qualified  for  this 
original  extension  are  still  unemployed.  If  we 
do  not  act  soon,  their  benefits  will  run  out  In 
the  middle  of  this  nrronth.  By  extending  jobless 
akj  through  July  4,  1992,  we  are  giving  these 
unemployed  Americans  a  chance  to  quality  for 
assistance  and  an  incentive  to  continue  their 
contribution  to  our  economy. 

As  we  speak  of  helping  the  unemployed,  we 
must  also  speak  of  fiscal  responsibility.  When 
I  look  at  any  piece  of  legislation,  I  am  first 
faced  with  the  question:  How  do  we  pay  for 
this?  I  am  happy  to  see  that  this  legislation  is 
budget  neutral  thanks  to  responslt>le  leader- 
ship on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

With  this  in  mind,  I  strongly  urge  my 
colleageus  to  support  this  important  legisla- 
tion. We  must  make  these  additional  exten- 
sions available  to  those  unempteyed  Ameri- 
cans who  desperately  need  them. 

Mr.  BLACKWELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  rise  in  this  noble  Chamber  to  offer 
my  support  for  H.R.  4095,  the  emergency  ex- 
tension of  unemployment  benefits. 

I  am  especially  troubled  over  the  rapid 
growth  rate  of  unemployment  in  the  Second 
Congressional  District  of  Pennsylvania  which  I 
represent.  The  distrk;t  now  suffers  with  an  all- 
time  high  unemployment  rate  of  approximately 
8  percent,  and  this  percentage  is  subject  to 
change  overnight  without  warning  and  without 
any  given  set  of  criteria  for  determining  who 
will  be  targeted.  There  is  no  consideratk)n  for 
a  person's  economic  status  or  family  size, 
thus,  these  circumstances  trouble  me  and 
cause  me  to  suffer  a  great  deal  of  uneasiness. 

There  is  no  question,  we  are  Indeed  in  a  re- 
cession, and  we  as  lawmakers  must  take  re- 
sponslt>le  steps  to  work  our  way  back  to  a  sta- 
ble economy  through  legislative  means  or,  for 
that  matter,  through  whatever  lawful  means 
necessary.  We  as  lawmiakers  have  been  elect- 
ed to  public  office  by  those  who  have  faith  and 
confidence  in  our  leadership  ability — and  we 
must  deliver. 

No  doubt,  an  expression  of  support  of  H.R. 
4095  Is  cleariy  a  move  In  the  right  direction, 
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although  It  does  not  solve  ttie  problem.  Mr. 
Speaker,  my  colteagues  and  I  certainly  do 
have  a  tough  job  ahead  of  us  in  twinging  the 
economy  of  this  country  back  to  stability.  I  will 
certainly  do  my  part. 

Mr.  GEREN  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  In  support  of  H.R.  4095.  the  emergency 
extension  of  unemptoyment  benefits.  Like 
many  of  us  hiere  today,  I  have  spent  a  great 
deal  of  time  in  my  hometown  lately,  outskle  of 
the  Washington  Beltway,  in  real  Amerrca, 
where  tfie  pain  of  our  changing  economk:  and 
politk:al  larxlscape  is  felt  dally  and  most  deep- 
ly- 

In  tfie  case  of  my  own  hometown,  the  end 
of  ttie  cokj  war  has  been  economk:ally  dev- 
astating. As  I  stand  here,  tfiere  are  neariy 
43,000  men  and  women  who  have  lost  thieir 
jobs  through  no  fault  of  their  own.  Most  are 
former  defense  workers  wfio  must  dig  them- 
selves out  of  the  rubble  left  by  polltk:al  events 
on  tfie  otfier  side  of  tfie  world.  Otfiers  are  vk:- 
tims  of  our  struggling  economy.  All  of  ttiem 
are  shell  shocked  by  the  lack  of  economk:  op- 
portunity available  to  them. 

There  is  very  little  suspense  today  behind 
this  debate  on  H.R.  4095.  The  Amerk:an  peo- 
pte  know  we  will  extend  unemployment  biene- 
fits  for  an  additional  13  weeks  and  unenv 
ployed  workers  In  this  country  will  t>e  able  to 
make  It  anotfier  day.  But  what  about  all  of  the 
days  to  follow? 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  we  finally  approve  H.R. 
4095  today,  our  work  will  be  far  from  finished. 

Just  flow  much  longer  will  Congress  and  the 
administration  extend  emergency  unemploy- 
ment benefits  while  Ignoring  tfie  need  for  new 
economk:  opportunities  to  help  unemployed 
Amerk:ans  rebuild  tfieir  future?  Just  fiow  much 
tonger  will  Congress  and  the  administration 
turn  a  t)lind  eye  to  the  economic  reforms  that 
this  country  so  desperately  needs? 

Mr.  Speetker.  we  need  to  renew  our  commit- 
ment to  America's  fijture.  We  need  economic 
incentives  to  encourage  American  business  to 
create  new  jobs  that  will  take  advantage  of 
this  country's  highly  skilled  work  force.  We 
need  incentives  to  encourage  businesses  to 
invest  in  areas  that  are  hurting,  and  we  need 
incentives  to  encourage  our  highly  skilled 
workers  to  remain  In  tfiese  areas. 

But  incentives  for  American  business  are 
only  part  of  the  formula  for  American  eco- 
nomic renewal.  We  must  also  look  beyond  our 
own  borders  and  reform  the  way  we  do  busi- 
ness with  our  trading  competitors.  That  means 
telling  the  Japanese  and  our  other  economic 
competitors  the  facts — either  they  open  up 
their  markets  to  us  or  we  will  deny  them  ac- 
cess to  ours.  And  words  are  not  enough.  We 
must  follow  up  tough  talk  with  tough  action, 
with  trading  policies  that  will  level  the  playing 
fiekj  for  Amerk:an  workers. 

And  once  the  doors  of  fair  trade  are  open, 
we  need  worker  retraining  programs  that  will 
prepare  our  workers  for  tfie  fierce  international 
competitkin  they  will  face.  We  have  the  most 
capabte  and  hard-working  men  and  women  in 
the  worid  right  here  in  Amerk:a.  Tfieir  tougfiest 
competitor  shoukJ  not  be  the  out-of-date  re- 
training polKies  within  their  own  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  tfie  clock  is  ticking  for  the 
43,000  unemployed  workers  in  my  hometown. 
An  additional  13  weeks  of  unemployment  ben- 
efits sfxxjkJ  only  be  the  beginning  of  our  ef- 


forts to  get  tfiem  back  on  ttieir  feet.  Tfiese 
benefits  will  keep  food  on  their  tables  and  tfie 
wolf  from  tfie  door,  but  they  wont  help  to  cre- 
ate one  new  job. 

They  won't  get  north  Texas  back  to  work, 
and  they  won't  get  America  back  to  work.  For 
that,  we  have  much  work  left  to  do. 

Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  today  in  strong  support  of  extending  un- 
employment benefits  to  the  millkins  of  laid-off 
workers  wfx)  are  the  real  victims  of  the  current 
recession. 

In  my  own  State  of  California,  we  lost 
660,000  jobs  since  the  recession  began  in 
1990.  Many  or  our  key  industries  such  as  high 
technology,  agrk:ulture,  and  aerospace  have 
t>een  partrcularly  tiard  hit  by  the  recesston. 

And,  because  of  tfie  stagnant  national  econ- 
omy, those  who  have  lost  their  jobs  in  tfiese 
and  other  sectors  have  found  it  extremely  dif- 
ficult to  find  work. 

Passage  of  this  legislation  will  temporarily 
ease  the  pain  of  the  unemployed.  Hopefully,  it 
will  altow  tfiem  to  keep  their  fx>mes,  put  food 
on  their  tatile.  and  p>ay  some  of  their  bills. 

I  am  also  pleased  that  the  Presktent,  rather 
than  fighting  against  this  extension,  arid  turn- 
ing his  back  on  the  recession's  victims  as  fie 
did  last  year,  has  said  that  he  will  sign  this  bill. 

But  passage  of  this  benefits  bill  is  no  solu- 
tion to  the  problem.  While  it  will  ease  some 
pain,  it  will  do  nothing  to  get  Amerk:ans  back 
to  work  and  deal  with  our  economy's  underly- 
ing ills. 

Congress  and  tfie  Preskjent  must  get  seri- 
ous atx>ut  enacting  a  tegislatlve  program  to 
prepare  our  economy  for  tfie  challenges  of  the 
1990's  and  the  21st  century. 

While  the  President  dkl  offer  some  useful 
Ideas  in  his  State  of  tfie  Union  speech  which 
Congress  shouM  enact  quk:kly.  he  failed  to 
offer  any  sort  of  plan  to  prepare  our  workforce 
or  our  business  sector  for  the  challenges  of 
the  post  cokJ  war  world. 

Since  he  seems  to  be  without  any  useful 
ideas.  I  tfiought  I  woukj  take  a  moment  to 
offer  a  few  of  my  own.  First,  and  most  impor- 
tant, we  need  to  get  serious  atx>ut  reti-aining 
our  displaced  workers.  Many,  and  probatily 
most,  of  the  jobs  lost  In  the  current  recession 
will  tie  lost  forever.  They  are  vkrtlms  of  the  re- 
structuring we  can  expect  to  see  more,  not 
less,  of  In  tfie  future. 

In  order  to  cope  with  tfiese  cfianges  In  our 
economy,  workers  will  need  to  become  life 
long  learners.  Just  as  we  invest  in  our  chil- 
dren's education,  we  must  be  willing  to  invest 
in  training  and  retraining  our  workers.  If  tfie 
United  States  Is  to  compete  in  the  high  tech- 
nology, knowledge-intensive  economy  of  the 
future,  we  must  ensure  tfiat  we  have  the  t>est 
trained,  best  educated  workers  anywhere  in 
the  world. 

Similarty,  we  need  a  Federal  Government 
committed  to  encouraging  job  creation  and  inv 
proving  our  international  competitiveness. 
Once  again,  in  this  key  area  the  President 
was  silent  In  his  State  of  the  Union  Message. 

We  cannot  continue  to  do  business  as  usual 
in  the  post  cold-war  worid.  We  need  to  reorder 
our  priorities  and  restructure  our  Government 
to  prevail  in  the  glotial  economic  competition 
of  the  21st  century  just  as  we  prevailed  in  the 
cold  war. 

I  have  proposed  a  number  of  ways  to  help 
accomplish  this  goal.  Among  them  are: 


Repnoritizing  Federal  R&D  spending:  We 
cunently  devote  70  percent  of  Federal  R&D 
spending  to  the  military.  At  the  very  least  that 
percentage  sfiould  tie  equalized,  and  ulti- 
mately, reversed. 

Reorganize,  tfie  Federal  bureaucracy:  Tfie 
Commerce  Department  shoukJ  be  reorganized 
into  a  department  of  industry  and  trade,  with 
an  advanced  civilian  technologies  agerx:y,  a 
civilian  counterpart  of  DARPA  as  a  key  part. 

Technotogy  Corporation  of  America:  Just  as 
the  Radto  Corporation  of  Amercan  [RCA] 
played  a  key  rote  in  making  tfie  United  States 
the  preeminent  force  in  devetoping  radk)  tecfv 
nology  we  need  a  TCA  to  provide  desperately 
needed  capital  and  assistance  in  the  develop- 
ment of  new  products  and  technotogtes. 

Invest  in  America:  We  need  to  orient  our 
Federal  spending  priorittes  to  invest  in  our 
country's  future  rattier  tfian  squandering  Fed- 
eral dollars  as  we  did  In  tfie  1980's.  This 
means  Increased  spending  on  education, 
physk:al  infi'astructure,  and  the  Infrastructure 
needed  to  compete  in  tfie  high  technotogy 
worid  of  the  future. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  ideas  I  wish  tfie 
President  had  mentioned  in  his  State  of  the 
Union  and  tfiat  I  fiope  that  Congress  will  take 
action  on  this  year. 

As  important  as  tfie  extenston  of  unemploy- 
ment benefits  is.  It  Is  only  a  stop-gap  solution 
to  tfie  problems  plaguing  our  economy. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  the  United  States  fias 
tfie  ability  to  remain  the  dominant  force  in  the 
world  economy  In  the  21st  century.  But  in 
order  to  do  so  we  need  to  prepare  now.  We 
cannot  afford  to  drift  along  without  a  leader  or 
apian. 

Mr.  MARKEY.  YM.  Speaker,  many  of  the  Na- 
tion's mllltons  of  unemployed  workers  fiave 
t>een  saved  from  the  preciptoe  of  financial  dis- 
aster by  the  two  recently  passed  extenstons  of 
the  emergency  unemployment  tienefits.  How- 
ever, we  are  now  learning  tfiat  due  to  an  un- 
foreseen technkal  inconsistency  In  tfie  law, 
tens  of  thousands  of  unemployed  wortcers  will 
not  receive  the  full  extension  of  benefits  that 
is  due  to  them. 

I  am  pleased  to  introduce  legislation,  along 
with  Representative  Moakley  and  otfiers,  to 
correct  tfiat  inconsistency  and  assure  tfiat  tfie 
unemployed  receive  the  full  benefits  tfiat  are 
due  them.  Tfie  Unemployment  Benefits  Assur- 
ance Act  of  1992  is  also  tieing  introduced  in 
the  Senate  by  Senator  Edward  Kennedy.  Its 
timely  passage  is  necessary  to  keep  tfie  un- 
employed from  unfairly  losing  tfieir  benefits. 

H.R.  4095,  as  was  H.R.  3575  before  it,  was 
a  necessary  and  timely  bill.  Tfie  13  exti-a 
weeks  will  mean  tfie  difference  between  sur- 
vival and  catastrophe  for  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans, including  many  tfiousands  of  Massachu- 
setts residents.  While  our  passage  of  this  tiill 
was  essential,  a  techntoal  probtem  In  the  law 
will  mean  tfiat  many  of  our  Nattons'  unenv 
ptoyed  will  be  prevented  fi^om  receiving  tfieir 
complete  extenston.  This  techntoal  probtem  re- 
sults from  the  Interaction  of  State  and  tocal 
benefit  calculations  rules  for  claimants  who 
are  in  their  second  year  of  benefits.  This  tecfv 
ntoal  problem  can  affect  unemptoyed  indivto- 
uals  across  the  Nation,  txJt  particularly  in  Vne 
foltowing  15  States:  Massachusetts,  Washing- 
ton. Mtohigan,  California.  Maine.  Pennsylvania, 
Alaska,  Connecticut,  Mississippi,  New  Jersey, 
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Oregon 
and 


Went 


Puerto  Rico,  Rhode  Island,  VemxKit 
Virginia. 
Ironicilly,  those  who  will  be  prevented  from 
receivin(  i  their  complele  extension  are  the  very 
who  somehow  found  work  part- 
work  for  some  temporary  period,  dur- 
last  difficult  year  of  recession.  It  is 
p4ople  wtw  will  be  locked  out  of  their 
Federal  supplemental  compensation  bene- 
because  tf>ey  were  fortunate  enough 
iome  work  during  their  first  year  of 
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cateulate  benefits  in  benefit  years,  or 

periods  in  which  an  individual  is  enti- 

r^eive  unemployment  compensation.  If 

's  benefit  year  expires  while  they  are 

Federal  supplemental  compensation, 

must  be  Interrupted  while  they  file 
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or  temporary  employment  during  tt\e 
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1 1  California  and  Si  .200  in  Massachu- 

example — the  individual  will  not  tie  al- 

t(i  resume  collecting   Federal  supple- 
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further  proceedings  on  this  motion  will 
be  postponed. 


hiive 
Tliat 


unemployed,  penalized  for  working  in 

will  not  receive  the  assistance 

emergency  t)enefits  which  we  secured 

just  like  tfiem.  These  p>eople 

been  better  off  not  fiaving  worked 

is  not  the  message  the  Congress 

to  serxj  to  the  unempksyed  with  the 

of  The   Emergency   Unemployment 

Act  and  its  extension, 
legislation  is  an  essential  step  tliat 
to  rectify  this  situation.  This  legisla- 
require  the  unemployed  to  file  their 
claim,  but  allow  them  to  elect  to  re- 
ir  Federal  supplemental  compensa- 
a  claimant's  Federal  benefits  were 
they   couki   begin   their   second 
This  wouW  ensure  that  their  origi- 
Df  providing  emergency  aid  to  the  un- 
is  not  diverted.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
in  cosponsoring  this  bill  and  work- 
speedy  passage. 
4RCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
requests  for  time,  and  I  yield 
balance  of  my  time. 
qoWNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
requests  for  time,  and  I  yield 
balance  of  my  time. 
SPEAKER    pro    tempore    (Mr. 
).  The  question  is  on  the 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
[Mr.   RosTENKOWSKi]   that  the 
luspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
4095,  as  amended. 
Question  was  taken. 
qOWNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

and  nays  were  ordered. 
iPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
he  provisions  of  clause  5,  rule  I, 
Chair's  prior  announcement. 


jeas ; 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 
Mr.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  due  to  a  medi- 
cal appointment  in  Los  Angeles,  I  was  unable 
to  vote  on  H.R.  4095,  the  Emergency  Unem- 
ptoyment  Compensation  Act  and  House  Reso- 
lution 341,  the  October  Surprise  task  force 
resolution. 

Had  I  been  present,  I  would  have  voted 
"yea"  on  txjth  bills. 


REMOVAL  OF  NAME  OF  MEMBER 
AS  COSPONSOR  OF  H.R.  4046 

Mr.  TALLON.  Mr.  Speaker,  1  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  the  name 
of  the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Lewis]  removed  from  cosponsorship  of 
H.R.  4046. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 


REAUTHORIZING   TITLE    I    OF    THE 
MARINE  PROTECTION,  RE- 

SEARCH. AND  SANCTUARIES  ACT 
OF  1972 

Mr.  HERTEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(H.R.  3749)  to  reauthorize  title  I  of  the 
Marine  Protection.  Research,  and 
Sanctuaries  Act  of  1972,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.R.  3749 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 

SECTION     1.    AUTHORIZATION    OF    APPROPRIA- 
TION& 

Section  111  of  the  Marine  Protection,  Re- 
search, and  Sanctuaries  Act  of  1972  (33U.S.C. 
1420)  is  amended  by  striking-  "for  each  of" 
and  all  that  follows  through  the  end  of  the 
section  and  inserting  the  following:  "for  fis- 
cal year  1991  and  not  to  exceed  $14,000,000  for 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  1992.  1993,  1994,  and 
1995,  to  remain  available  until  expended.". 

SEC.  2.  SEIZURE  AND  FORFEITURE. 

Section  105  of  the  Marine  Protection.  Re- 
search, and  Sanctuaries  Act  of  1972  (33  U.S.C. 
1415)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(i)  Seizure  and  Forfeiture.— 

"(1)  In  GENERAL.— Any  vessel  used  to  com- 
mit an  act  for  which  a  penalty  is  imposed 
under  section  105(b)  shall  be  subject  to  sei- 
zure and  forfeiture  to  the  United  States 
under  procedures  established  for  seizure  and 
forfeiture  of  conveyances  under  sections  413 
and  511  of  the  Controlled  Substances  Act  (21 
U.S.C.  853.  881). 

"(2)  LIMFTATION  ON  APPLICATION.— This  SUb- 

sectlon  does  not  apply  to  an  act  committed 
substantially  in  accordance  with  a  compli- 
ance agreement  or  enforcement  agreement 
entered  into  by  the  Administrator  under  sec- 
tion 104B(c).". 

SEC.  3.  NATIONAL  FISH  AND  WILDLIFE  FOUNDA- 
TION. 

Notwithstanding  any  law,  interest  earned 
by  the  National  Fish  and  Wildlife  Founda- 
tion and  its  subgrantees  on  Federal  funds 
drawn  down  but  not  immediately  disbursed 


shall  be  used  to  fund  direct  projects  and  pro- 
grams as  approved  by  the  Foundation's 
Board  of  Directors. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Hertel]  will  be  recog- 
nized for  20  minutes,  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Saxton] 
will  be  recognized  for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hertel]. 

Mr.  HERTEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives is  considering  H.R.  3749, 
the  reauthorization  of  title  I  of  the  Ma- 
rine Protection,  Research,  and  Sanc- 
tuaries Act  of  1972,  commonly  referred 
to  as  the  Ocean  Dumping  Act.  This  leg- 
islation would  extend  existing  provi- 
sions of  the  Ocean  Dumping  Act  and 
provide  a  slight  increase  in  the  current 
authorization  total  from  $12  to  $14  mil- 
lion for  each  fiscal  year  from  1992 
through  1995. 

The  Ocean  Dumping  Act  of  1988  regu- 
lates the  transportation  and  dumping 
of  a  variety  of  waste  and  hazardous 
materials  into  ocean  waters.  Under  the 
direction  of  the  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers and  the  environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency,  restrictions  are  in  force 
to  limit  the  type,  the  extent,  and  the 
location  of  sludge  and  waste  materials 
dumped  into  ocean  waters.  Permits  are 
issued  under  strict  guidelines  to  ensure 
that  human  and  environmental  health 
are  not  compromised.  In  fact,  EPA  has 
not  issued  new  permits  since  1988,  and 
outright  dumping  of  radiological, 
chemical,  biological  warfare  agents,  ra- 
dioactive waste,  and  medical  waste  is 
prohibited  under  the  Ocean  Dumping 
Act. 

A  civil  and  criminal  penalty  struc- 
ture is  established  under  the  Ocean 
Dumping  Act  to  punish  violators.  H.R. 
3749  amends  section  105  of  the  act  add- 
ing a  new  subsection  (i)  to  authorize 
the  seizure  and  forfeiture  of  any  vessels 
used  in  knowing  violation  of  the  re- 
strictions on  ocean  dumping.  Liability 
for  seizure,  forfeiture,  and  disposal  of 
materials  carried  as  cargo  are  to  be 
borne  by  the  violating  vessel  title- 
holder. 

In  hearings  before  the  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries  Committee,  the 
Ocean  Dumping  Act  was  evaluated  and 
found  to  have  had  a  positive  impact  in 
limiting  ocean  dumping  and  preserving 
the  public  health.  H.R.  3749  was  subse- 
quently introduced  to  extend  the  act 
without  substantial  changes.  The 
House  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
tation Committee  supports  H.R.  3749. 

The  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
Committee  amendment  on  H.R.  3749 
makes  a  change  in  the  manner  in 
which  interest  earned  on  donations  to 
the  National  Fish  and  Wildlife  Founda- 
tion are  directed.  This  portion  of  the 
bill  is  solely  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
Committee  and  is  necessary  to  make 


permanent  a  change  afforded  through 
the  1992  appropriations  bill  for  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  last  year. 

Given  these  explanations  of  the  bill 
before  us,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  that  the 
House  adopt  H.R.  3749  today  and  by  so 
doing  ensure  that  controls  on  ocean 
dumping  remain  in  effect. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  SAXTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  first  let  me  commend 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Hertel],  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee, for  the  expeditious  way  in 
which  this  bill  was  handled  throughout 
the  committee  process,  as  well  as  one 
of  its  prime  sponsors,  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Hughes],  who  for 
many  years  has  played  a  very  impor- 
tant and  leadership  role  in  getting  us 
to  the  point  where  we  are  this  after- 
noon in  consideration  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Ocean  Dumping  Act 
is  the  established  permit  and  enforce- 
ment system  for  controlling  the  dis- 
posal of  materials  into  the  ocean.  Iron- 
ically, through  its  review  and  testing 
process,  it  has  also  provided  a  mecha- 
nism to  stop  some  of  the  most  egre- 
gious abuses  of  our  ocean  and  coastal 
waters,  while  at  the  same  time  allow- 
ing for  the  careful  disposal  of  dredged 
materials  vital  for  maintaining  our  Na- 
tion's ports. 

The  permitting  system  established 
by  the  Ocean  Dumping  Act  has  forced 
dumping  activities  to  be  subjected  to 
environmental  standards  necessary  for 
the  protection  of  human  health,  and 
necessary  to  protect  our  Nation's  fish- 
ery resources  and  the  marine 
ecosystems  on  which  they  depend. 

As  a  result  of  enforcing  these  envi- 
ronmental determinations,  this  body 
has  acted  to  ban  the  ocean  dumping  of 
radioactive  waste,  chemical  warfare 
agents,  and  more  recently  medical  and 
industrial  wastes. 

I  am  pleased  to  remind  my  colleagues 
that  the  Congress  will  add  another 
item  to  that  list  of  banned  abuses  when 
the  ocean  dumping  of  sewage  sludge 
will  finally  end  this  year  in  June. 

This  reauthorization  of  the  Ocean 
Dumping  Act  will  continue  the  re- 
sources necessary  for  providing  the  en- 
vironmental evaluations  and  enforce- 
ment activities  vital  for  protecting  our 
ocean  and  coastal  habitats  from  un- 
sound practices. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
reauthorization. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  make  a 
final  observation. 

I  note  that  section  2  of  the  bill, 
which  authorizes  the  seizure  and  for- 
feiture of  vessels  used  in  criminal  vio- 
lations of  the  Ocean  Dumping  Act,  will 
not  apply  to  vessels  used  to  transport 
and  dump  sewage  sludge  from  certain 
New  York  municipalities  in  1992,  as 
long  as  they  are  in  substantial  compli- 
ance with  their  Environmental  Protec- 


tion Agency  enforcement  or  compli- 
ance agreements.  I  appreciate  Con- 
gresswoman  Lowey's  cooperation  in 
drafting  this  section  of  the  bill,  which 
I  believe  will  strengthen  EPA's  en- 
forcement options. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  also  support 
this  measure. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  HERTEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
thank  my  good  friend  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Saxton]  for  all 
of  his  leadership  in  this  area,  as  well  as 
that  of  the  entire  New  Jersey  delega- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Nowak]. 

Mr.  NOWAK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
engage  in  a  brief  colloquy  with  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hertel]. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  presently  under 
consideration,  H.R.  3749.  extends  the 
authorization  for  the  Ocean  Dumping 
Act.  which  provides  for  the  regulation 
by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  and  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  of 
dumping  of  materials  in  the  ocean. 
Since  the  97th  Congress,  bills  dealing 
with  the  Ocean  Dumping  Act  reported 
by  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries,  have  traditionally  been 
sequentially  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  and  Transportation  in 
light  of  our  jurisdiction  over  the  regru- 
latory  program  of  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers and  pollution  of  navigable  wa- 
ters. 
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H.R.  3749.  through  an  inadvertence, 
was  not  sequentially  referred.  We  re- 
quested a  delay  in  its  consideration  so 
that  we  might  determine  whether  we 
wished  to  make  substantive  amend- 
ments before  seeking  a  sequential  re- 
ferral, as  we  did  not  wish  to  unduly 
delay  the  bill's  consideration. 

We  have  no  such  amendments  and 
therefore  have  concurred  in  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill. 

Mr.  HERTEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  explanation  and 
concur  with  his  assessment  of  jurisdic- 
tion and  the  history  of  sequential  re- 
ferrals. I  appreciate  his  cooperation  in 
assuring  that  this  bill  was  brought  to 
the  floor  at  an  early  date  and  that  we 
passed  it  today. 

Mr.  NOWAK.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  continue  to  yield,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  and  was  pleased  to  be  of 
assistance  in  this  matter. 

Mr.  HERTEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Hughes],  who  has  been  a  leader  on  this 
issue  and  many  others  that  are  before 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Hertel]  for  yielding 
time  to  me. 


I  would  like  to  first  of  all  commend 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Hertel]  for  his  leader- 
ship not  just  in  ocean  dumping  but  in  a 
whole  host  of  ocean  policy  issues. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  in  support 
of  title  I  of  the  Marine  Protection.  Re- 
search, and  Sanctuaries  Act  which  re- 
authorizes the  Ocean  Dumping  Ban 
Act. 

The  issue  of  ocean  dumping  has  been 
of  interest  to  me  throughout  my  ten- 
ure in  Congress.  Ocean  dumping  has 
been  a  primary  source  of  pollution  for 
the  better  part  of  a  century,  but  with 
the  enactment  of  the  Ocean  Dumping 
Ban  Act.  all  dumping  of  municipal  and 
industrial  wastes  in  the  ocean  has 
ceased  almost  entirely. 

Most  cities  and  over  300  chemical 
dumpers  that  once  dumped  their  sludge 
into  the  ocean  have  found  environ- 
mentally sound  alternatives.  This  has 
been  largely  due  to  legislation  Con- 
gress overwhelmingly  approved,  which 
I  authored  in  1977.  to  end  the  ocean 
dumping  of  sewage  sludge  and  indus- 
trial waste  by  December  31.  1981. 

Unfortunately  this  law  did  not  go  un- 
challenged and  during  the  100th  Con- 
gress, enactment  of  the  Ocean  Dump- 
ing Ban  Act  once  again  called  for  an 
end  to  the  ocean  dumping  of  sewage 
sludge  and  industrial  waste.  This  law  is 
comprehensive  in  scope,  combining  a 
ban  on  the  ocean  dumping  of  sewage 
sludge  and  industrial  waste  after  De- 
cember 31,  1991,  with  funding  and  en- 
forcement mechanisms  necessary  to 
ensure  that  environmentally  sound  al- 
ternatives are  developed. 

I  want  to  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  for  his  assistance  and  leader- 
ship in  moving  that  legislation  through 
and  in  particular  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey,  Jim  Saxton,  who  picked 
up  the  reins  after  Ed  Forsythe  passed 
on  and  the  gentleman  from  New  Jer- 
sey, Jim  Saxton,  has  been  one  of  the 
leaders  in  this  area  and  ocean  policy 
generally. 

I  appreciate  his  bipartisan  assistance 
in  making  this  legislation  possible. 

As  a  result,  the  remaining  six  New 
Jersey  municipalities  that  once  used 
the  106-mile  dumpsite  off  Atlantic  City 
ended  the  ocean  dumping  of  their  sew- 
age sludge  on  March  17.  1991.  Only  the 
city  of  New  York  has  been  unable  to 
meet  the  December  31.  1991  deadline. 
Instead,  they  will  come  into  compli- 
ance by  the  end  of  June  1992. 

The  Ocean  Dumping  Ban  Act  also  ad- 
dresses the  problems  associated  with 
medical  and  other  waste.  It  places 
tough  new  restrictions  and  penalties  on 
the  dumping  of  medical  wastes  in 
coastal  waters,  and  sets  -etringent  regu- 
lations on  the  handling  and  transpor- 
tation of  garbage  by  barge. 

Little  is  known  about  the  long-term 
effects  that  dumping  will  have  on  ma- 
rine ecology.  We  can't  afford  to  ignore 
the  potential  impact  of  metals  and  or- 
ganic compounds  on  marine  life  in  the 
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Works  and  Transportation  just 
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Works  and  Transportation 
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LOWEY    Of    New    York.     Mr. 

I  rise  in  strong  support  of 

legislation    to    reauthorize 

of  the  Marine  Protection,  Re- 

and    Sanctuaries    Act — better 

as  the  Ocean  Dumping  Act. 

to  express  my  appreciation  to 

of  the  full   committee, 

and  to  the  chairmen  of  the 

on  Fisheries  and  Wild- 

Coiservation  and  the  Environment, 

Oi  eanography   and   Great   Lakes, 

SlijDDS  and  Mr.  Hertel,  for  their 

work     in     bringing     this 

to  the  floor.  Their  prompt  ac- 

moving  this  legislation  reflects 

support  in  Congress  for  the 

Dumping  Act's  provisions  and 

recognized  success  of  its  pro- 

o  regulate  ocean  discharges. 

straightforward  reauthorization 

$14  million  per  year  through 

support  the  various  permitting, 

and  monitoring  activities 

Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  the 

Protection      Agency 

the  Coast  Guard,  and  the  Na- 

Oceanic   and   Atmospheric   Ad- 

[NOAA].      The      Ocean 

Act  and  its  amendments  have 

significant  contribution  to  im- 

coastal  water  quality  in  this 

Congress  should  provide  this 

the  necessary  authority  and 

to    continue    its    important 
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success  of  the  Ocean  Dumping 
ijrograms  is  clear  to  anyone  who 

the  beaches  around  the  New 
1  letropolitan  area,  where  wash- 


ups  of  medical  waste  slicks  and  drums 
of  toxic  material  are  becoming  a  more 
and  more  distant  memory.  The  invest- 
ment in  controlling  hazardous  and 
medical  waste  dumping  has  paid  off  by 
the  tens,  even  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  in  tourism  gained  each  year  by 
making  the  New  York  area's  beaches 
free  of  harmful  waste.  Few  programs 
authorized  by  Congress  can  match  the 
cost-benefit  ratio  achieved  by  the 
Ocean  Dumping  Act. 

After  June  30  of  this  year,  all  ocean 
dumping  of  sewage  sludge  will  have 
ended  due  to  the  successful  implemen- 
tation of  the  Ocean  Dumping  Ban  Act. 
I  am  pleased  to  say  that  Westchester 
County  met  the  deadline  prescribed  in 
the  legislation  and  is  now  working  to 
develop  and  implement  a  permanent  al- 
ternative to  ocean  dumping  sewage 
sludge.  This  summer.  New  York  City  is 
scheduled  to  become  the  last  munici- 
pality to  close  the  door  on  sludge 
dumping. 

Spurred  on  by  the  Ocean  Dumping 
Act,  virtually  all  of  the  municipalities 
who  once  relied  on  ocean  dumping  are 
now  investigating  or  developing  inno- 
vative, beneficial  uses  for  their  sludge, 
including  using  it  as  fertilizer,  top  soil, 
or  landfill  material.  By  continuing  to 
fund  the  ODA's  programs,  we  can  help 
these  communities  complete  a  success- 
ful transition  away  from  ocean  dump- 
ing sewage  sludge  and  toward  alter- 
natives that  make  economic  and  envi- 
ronmental sense. 

The  Ocean  Dumping  Act  also  in- 
cludes tough  penalties  to  help  ensure 
that  the  time  and  money  spent  on  per- 
mitting and  monitoring  ocean  dumping 
is  not  nullified  by  careless  or  criminal 
behavior  at  sea.  H.R.  3749  contains  a 
provision  to  strengthen  the  hand  of  en- 
forcement agencies  even  more  by  au- 
thorizing the  seizure  and  forfeiture  of 
vessels  used  to  commit  criminal  viola- 
tions of  the  Ocean  Dumping  Act. 

This  provision,  which  I  offered  as  an 
amendment  in  committee,  provides  the 
Justice  Department  the  authority  to 
seize  the  vessels  of  criminal  ocean 
dumpers  for  whom  fines  and  other  pen- 
alties are  not  a  sufficient  deterrent.  In 
the  New  York  metropolitan  area,  we 
have  seen  numerous  cases  in  which  cer- 
tain hauling  companies  have  continued 
to  dump  illegally  after  being  caught 
and  fined.  This  provision  hits  those 
companies  where  it  hurts  by  authoriz- 
ing the  seizure  and  forfeiture  of  vessels 
used  to  foul  our  marine  environment. 

This  measure  was  inspired  by  a  bill 
introduced  by  Congressman  Gejdenson 
and  is  narrowly  drawn  in  order  to  tar- 
get only  criminal  activity  as  defined 
by  the  Ocean  Dumping  Act.  Vessels  in- 
volved in  accidents  or  equipment  fail- 
ures, which  lead  to  unintentional  re- 
leases, will  not  be  subject  to  forfeiture. 
The  amendment  also  specifically  ex- 
empts communities,  including  New 
York  City,  that  are  engaged  in  sludge 
dumping     pursuant     to     enforcement 
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agreements,  provided  for  by  the  Ocean 
Dumping  Ban  Act. 

The  Ocean  Dumping  Act  has  resulted 
in  a  significant  reduction  in  harmful 
ocean  dumping  in  our  waters,  and 
sludge  dumping  will  soon  cease  alto- 
gether. Despite  these  efforts,  unscrupu- 
lous marine  haulers  and  other  crimi- 
nals, who  are  willing  to  risk  being 
fined,  are  continuing  to  dump  in  our 
waterways,  mocking  Federal  law  and 
endangering  the  marine  environment. 
There  have  even  been  reports  about  the 
dumping  of  radioactive  material  off  the 
coast  of  Massachusetts.  Under  current 
law,  the  Federal  Government  would 
not  be  able  to  seize  the  vessels  of  those 
responsible  for  these  heinous  crimes. 

This  legislation  will  add  some  needed 
muscle  to  ODA  enforcement  efforts  and 
will  help  to  ensure  that  the  success  of 
the  Ocean  Dumping  Act  continues 
unimpaired.  I  urge  adoption  of  this  leg- 
islation. 
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Mr.  HERTEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentlewoman  from  New  York  for 
all  of  her  support  and  really  her  leader- 
ship in  this  entire  area. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Gejdenson]. 

Mr.  GEJDENSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  first  like  to  thank  Chairman 
Hertel  and  the  gentlewoman  from 
New  York  [Mrs.  Lowey],  as  well  as  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina,  Chair- 
man Jones,  and  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts,  Chairman  Studds,  and 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Davis]  and  their  staffs  for  working  on 
this  provision. 

One  of  the  things  that  has  always 
struck  me  is  that  as  we  try  to  deal 
with  environmental  problems,  whether 
at  sea  or  on  land,  oftentimes  we  end  up 
with  a  situation  where  the  penalties 
are  worth  the  risk  when  looked  at  eco- 
nomically, and  the  penalties  for  violat- 
ing the  law  are  so  small  and  the  cost  of 
proper  disposal  becomes  too  high.  For 
some  medical  wastes,  the  cost  of  proper 
disposal  runs  as  high  as  $2,000  a  ton, 
and  some  of  the  fines  for  ocean  dump- 
ing are  as  low  as  $50,000.  With  a  quick 
calculation,  some  of  these  companies 
have  figured  out  that  it  was  well  worth 
the  risk  of  a  $50,000  fine  per  violation 
as  compared  to  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  dollars  it  might  cost  to  legally 
dispose  of  their  hazardous  substances. 

So.  what  the  committee  does  today 
in  this  legislation  which  I  introduced 
in  the  previous  Congress,  with  the 
great  support  of  Chairman  Hertel  and 
particularly  Representative  Lowey,  is  I 
think  an  important  step  forward.  I  can 
remember  as  a  young  man  reading  two 
books  by  Thor  Heyerdahl  in  his  travels 
across  the  ocean  in  which  there  was 
about  a  20-year  gap,  and  in  his  most  re- 
cent trip  as  he  took  it  across  the  ocean 
what  struck  him  most  was  20  years  ear- 
lier it  was  an  ocean  virtually  without 
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pollution  as  he  traveled  from  Europe  to 
the  United  States  or  from  Africa  to  the 
United  States.  But  in  his  more  recent 
trip,  the  whole  trip  was  covered  by 
slicks  and  debris  in  the  ocean  waters. 
We  need  to  understand  that  this  planet 
we  live  on  does  not  have  the  absorptive 
powers  we  once  believed  it  did  to  deal 
with  any  pollution,  and  the  laws  we 
pass  here  will  go  a  long  way  to  protect- 
ing our  natural  resources,  the  fish  we 
eat  and  the  water  that  we  and  our  chil- 
dren swim  in  in  the  oceans. 

So  I  would  just  like  to  thank  the 
conunittee  for  including  this  provision 
and  for  the  great  work  it  has  done  in 
protecting  our  oceans  and  our  sounds. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  in  strong  support 
of  H.R.  3749,  legislation  to  reauthorize  title  I  of 
the  Marine  Protection,  Research,  and  Sanc- 
tuaries Act  of  1972.  In  particular,  I  would  like 
to  express  my  support  for  section  2,  which  au- 
thorizes the  seizure  and  forfeiture  of  vessels 
used  to  illegally  dump  waste  into  our  Nation's 
oceans  and  waterways.  I  would  especially  like 
to  express  my  appreciation  to  Representative 
Lowey,  my  fellow  Long  Island  Sound  col- 
league for  her  tireless  efforts  on  this  bill,  to 
Chairman  Hertel  for  his  support,  to  Chairman 
Studds,  Representative  Davis  and  Chairman 
Jones  and  their  staffs  for  all  of  their  hard  work 
arxj  advice  in  crafting  this  language. 

For  the  past  several  Congresses,  I  have  in- 
troduced legislation  very  similar  to  this  section, 
the  Illegal  Dumping  Prevention  Act,  which 
would  give  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  [EPA]  and  the  Attorney  General,  the 
enforcers  of  tfie  Nation's  ocean  dumping  laws, 
the  authority  and  flexibility  that  they  need  to 
seize  tx>ats  and  other  vessels  of  waste  trans- 
porters fourxi  guilty  of  illegally  dumping  waste, 
whrch  will  provide  a  strong  incentive  for  poten- 
tial polluters  to  comply  with  the  laws. 
-  At  the  end  of  the  100th  Congress,  legisla- 
tion was  passed  and  signed  into  law  to  ban  fu- 
ture ocean  dumping  of  sewage  sludge.  It  also 
set  tougher  penalties  for  those  caught  dump- 
ing medical  waste.  However,  the  Illegal  Dump- 
ing Prevention  Act  and  section  2  of  H.R.  3749, 
give  the  enforcers  of  the  Ocean  Dumping  Act 
the  additional  muscle  and  flexibility  to  more  ef- 
fectively stop  the  illegal  dumping  of  all  types  of 
waste.  It  will  give  these  entities  greater  ability 
to  deal  with  the  short  dumping  of  sewage 
sludge  and  waste  that  is  permitted  to  be 
dumped  in  a  particular  site,  but  which  is  inten- 
tionally dumped  short  of  tfie  designated  loca- 
tion. 

This  legislation  will  provide  an  additional 
sentencing  option  for  the  EPA  arxJ  the  Attor- 
ney General  and  more  importantly  provides  a 
strong  incentive  for  waste  disposers  and  trans- 
porters to  comply  with  the  laws  on  the  books. 
Failure  to  comply  could  result  in  the  loss  of 
their  vessel  and  thus  the  potential  loss  of  their 
livelihood. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  most  waste  haulers  the 
laws  proihit>iting  ocean  dumping  and  the  fines 
associated  with  them  are  a  suffcient  deterrent. 
However,  for  some  that  is  not  the  case.  For 
some  waste  haulers,  the  cost  of  proper  dis- 
posal far  exceeds  the  potential  fines  for  viola- 
tk>ns  and  thus  for  them,  illegal  dumping  is 
worth  the  risk. 

For  some  types  of  waste,  including  medical 
waste,  hazardous  and  radioactive  waste,  prop- 


er disposal  can  cost  more  than  S2,000  per 
ton,  yet  the  fines  can  be  as  low  as  $50,000 
per  violation.  It  doesn't  take  an  accountant  to 
figure  out  that  in  these  cases  it  can  be  cheap- 
er to  violate  the  law  arHj  pay  the  fine  if  they 
get  caught. 

In  the  Long  Island  Sound,  for  example,  two 
ocean-going  ships  are  currently  t>eing  pros- 
ecuted for  entering  the  Port  of  New  Haven 
without  any  gart)age  on  board  because  tfiey 
are  presumed  to  have  dumped  it  overboard. 
According  to  some  sources,  this  was  not  their 
first  offense.  For  these  ships— though  not 
waste  transporters  but  ocean  vessels — ^they 
made  a  choice  to  dump  their  waste  into  tfie 
Long  Island  Sound.  If  guilty,  this  shipper  made 
a  conscious  decision  to  take  the  risk  on  get- 
ting caught  and  simply  pay  the  fine.  For  them, 
the  penalties  and  fines  are  clearly  not  a  deter- 
rent. Vessel  forfeiture,  on  the  other  hand, 
woukj  definitely  make  them  think  twne  about 
intentionally  fouling  the  Long  Islarxi  Sound  or 
the  ocean. 

In  1983,  Mr.  Speaker,  a  number  of  fisher- 
men reported  that  they  were  dragging  up  t>ar- 
rels  containing  radioactive  waste  in  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Bay.  Although  some  of  the  barrels 
were  disposed  of  in  a  predetermined  site  by 
the  Manhattan  Project  more  than  20  years 
earlier,  scientists  from  the  EPA  and  the  Na- 
tional Undersea  Research  Centers  examined 
the  drums  and  determined  most  of  them  could 
not  have  been  20  years  old.  The  rust  and  deg- 
radation showed  tfiat  they  coukj  not  have 
been  more  than  4  or  5  years  old.  Although  the 
specific  contents  of  these  barrels  is  not  clear, 
they  are  presumed  to  contain  hazardous  ma- 
terials. And  while  proper  disposal  of  most 
types  of  hazardous  waste  can  cost  more  than 
$2,000  per  ton,  considering  the  amount  of  this 
type  of  waste  that  is  generated,  the  cost  of 
proper  disposal  would  still  be  higher  than  the 
fines  for  dumping  illegally.  For  tfie  dumpers  of 
this  waste,  taking  the  chance  of  getting  caught 
and  paying  the  fines  was  still  worth  the  risk. 

Had  this  bill  t)een  law,  these  illegal  dumpers 
may  have  thought  twice  about  dumping  haz- 
ardous wastes  into  the  Massachusetts  Bay 
and  potentially  poisoning  one  of  the  richest 
fishing  grounds  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  intent  of  this  legislation  is 
to  provide  additional  muscle  for  the  enforcers 
of  the  Ocean  Dumping  Act  to  aack  down  on 
reF>eat  violators  of  the  act  who  clearly  are  not 
deterred  by  the  existing  fines.  It  will  also  pro- 
vide a  strong  economk:  incentive  for  waste 
haulers  and  shippers  to  comply  with  the  law  or 
face  the  loss  of  their  boat. 

In  drafting  the  legislation  and  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  Mrs.  Lowey  of  New  York  in 
the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Commit- 
tee, we  were  very  careful  to  ensure  that  acci- 
dental dumping  or  dumping  activities  that  are 
in  accordance  with  a  compliance  agreement 
are  not  subject  to  this  act. 

Though  vessels  can  only  be  seized  when 
waste  transporters  are  found  guilty,  this  bill 
sends  a  strong  signal  to  illegal  dumpers  that 
their  actions  will  no  longer  be  tolerated.  Illegal 
dumping  threatens  a  vital  economic  and  envi- 
ronmental resource  on  which  our  entire  Nation 
depends  and  this  legislation  provides  a  strong 
economic  incentive  for  waste  transporters  and 
shippers  to  comply  with  the  laws.  Section  2  of 
H.R.  3749  provides  a  tough  sentencing  option 


to  use  against  those  wtw  profit  from  polluting 
and  it  makes  it  clear  tfiat  we  are  serious  about 
protecting  our  oceans. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  support 
of  this  legislation  and  in  serxjing  ttiat  strong 
signal.  It  is  time  that  we  made  it  clear  that  pol- 
luters must  stop  using  our  oceans  and  water- 
ways as  their  personal  sewers. 

Mr.  HERTEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Connecticut 
again  for  originally  having  had  the 
idea  as  amended  in  the  bill  to  deal  with 
seizure  and  forfeiture  and  disposal  of 
materials,  and  also  again  thank  the 
gentlewoman  from  New  York  [Mrs. 
Lowey]  for  introducing  that  in  the 
committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my  remaining  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Pallone]. 

Mr.  PALLONE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  thank  Chairman  Hertel  for  his  ef- 
forts on  behalf  of  this  bill.  I  basically 
want  to  indicate  my  strong  support  for 
reauthorization  of  this  legislation. 

I  think  when  the  legislation  was  first 
proposed  a  few  years  ago  no  one  real- 
ized necessarily  how  far  flung  it  would 
be  and  how  effective  it  would  be.  I 
know  that  it  has  been  tremendously  ef- 
fective along  the  Jersey  shore  in  terms 
of  making  sure  that  we  are  out  of  the 
ocean  with  our  sludge. 

The  process  that  was  set  forth  in  the 
bill  originally  has  led  to  a  situation 
pursuant  to  consent  decrees  where  as 
far  as  the  State  of  New  Jersey  is  con- 
cerned now  all  of  the  sludge  that  was 
being  dumped  off  the  coast  is  now  out 
of  the  ocean  and  being  disposed  of  on 
land,  and  we  know  that  soon  in  1992. 
maybe  within  the  next  few  months,  we 
will  also  see  the  end  of  ocean  dumping 
of  sludge  material  by  the  city  of  New 
York.  That  has  a  far-reaching  effect.  It 
h£is  not  only  had  effect  in  terms  of 
dumping  of  sludge  material,  but  also  in 
other  areas.  I  think  within  the  State  of 
New  Jersey — and  certainly  nation- 
wide— the  effort  has  continued  to  try 
to  remove  ocean  dumping  of  other 
sources,  such  as  wood  burning  mate- 
rial, which  has  now  also  ended  off  the 
coast  of  New  Jersey. 

I  just  want  to  commend  the  sponsors, 
particularly  my  two  colleagues,  the 
gentlemen  from  New  Jersey,  Mr. 
Hughes  and  Mr.  Saxton.  who  were  also 
very  instrumental  from  the  very  begin- 
ning in  pushing  for  this  legislation 
against  some  great  odds  at  the  time, 
and  want  to  indicate  that  we  are  very 
much  in  support  of  this  reauthoriza- 
tion and  also  very  much  supportive  of 
the  notion  that  we  want  to  stop  ocean 
dumping,  not  only  of  sludge  material, 
but  all  other  forms  of  dumping  that 
continue  to  take  place,  in  some  cases 
off  the  coast,  and  we  will  be  working  in 
the  context  of  the  reauthorization  of 
the  Clean  Water  Act  this  year  to  ad- 
dress some  of  the  other  ocean  dumping 
problems  that  relate  to  this,  such  as 
the  dumping  of  toxic  dredge  materials. 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  3749,  a  bill  to 
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auttXHizb  appropriations  to  carry  out  title  I  of 
the  Maiine  Protection,  Research,  and  Sanc- 
tuaries ^ct  at  S14  million  a  year  for  fiscal 
years  H  02  through  1995.  The  t>ill  also  author- 
izes the  seizure  arxj  forfeiture  of  vessels  used 
to  crimit  ally  violate  title  I. 
Apprc  9riations  authorized  under  title  I  are 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
egulitte  the  dumping  of  sewage  sludge  in 
oce  in,  designate  and  manage  ocean  dis- 
sfes,  and  develop  ocean  dumping  cri- 
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was  authorized  at  $12  million  a  year 
year  1991.  Therefore,  H.R.  3749 
an  increase  of  S2  million  a  year, 
additional  money  will  enable  the  Envirorv 
'rotection  Agency  to  improve  monitor- 
ocean  disposal  sites  and  to  develop 
plans  for  those  sites. 
3749  will   enable  the   Environmental 
Agerx:y  to  continue  to  expand  its 
title  I  regulatory  activities,  as  well  as 
er^forcement  agencies  to  take  tough  en- 
actions against  violators  of  the  act. 
,  this  bill  contains  an  important  provi- 
Ihe  National  Fish  and  Wildlife  Founda- 
3  directs  that  interest  earned  on 
furxJs  by  tfie  Fourxlation  and  any  of 
coofcerating    organizations — for   example, 
Jnlimited,  Nature  Conservancy,  State 
governments — must  be  used  to  fund 
and    programs.    Interest    may    not, 
be  used  to  furxl  the  administrative 
the  foundation, 
fjrovision  effectively  overrides  0MB  Cir- 
1 1 0  which  othenwise  requires  such  in- 
be  returned  to  the  Treasury,  and  a 
Circular  A-133  dealing  with  the  au- 
interest  earned  on  Federal  furxJs. 
with   these   circulars   would   not 
pr^ent  use  of  interest  revenues  for  fish 
wil^llife  conservation,  but  would  also  re- 
elatxjrate  accounting  system  to  be 
by  the  Foundation,  detracting  fur- 
its  conservation  mission.  Similar  lan- 
\fas  included  in  the  fiscal  year  1992, 
ions  Act  for  the  Department  of  the 
Law  102-154 — which  forgave 
of  interest  earned  on  funds  drawn 
date  but  did  not  solve  the  problem 


the  committee   intends  ttiat  the 
be  exempt  from  the  elatx)rate  ac- 
procedures  necessary  to  comply  with 
A-133,  it  is  expected  that  the  Founda- 
keep  track  of  amounts  accrued  as  in- 
Federal  funds  in  order  to  ensure  that 
used  solely  for  projects  and  programs 
for  administrative  costs, 
support  for  this  legislatkin. 
S^INK.  Mr.  Speaker,   I  rise  today  in 
support    of    H.R.    3749,    the    Ctoean 
Act,  whk:h  provkjes  for  ttie  regulation 
transport  arxJ  dumping  into  ocean  wa- 
n^terials  such  as  dredged  material, 
w4ste,  IrKlnerator  residue  garisage,  sew- 
sludge,  munitions,  radiological, 
and  btotogical  warfare  agents,  radio- 
r^terials,  chemicals,  biological  and  lab- 
waste,  wrecked  or  discarded  equip- 
sand,  excavation  debris,  and  in- 
munk:ipal,  and  agricultural  waste. 

of  the  Ocean  Dumping  Act  can  re- 

a  civil  penalty  of  up  to  $50,000.  A 

violation  can  result  in  a  criminal  fine 
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of  up  to  $50,000,  imprisonment  for  up  to  1 
year,  or  twth.  The  penalties  for  violations  irv 
volving  medkal  waste  dumping  are  substan- 
tially higher:  $125,000  for  a  civil  violation  and 
$250,000  and/or  5  years  imprisonment  for  a 
criminal  violation. 

Finally,  this  law  authorizes  the  seizure  and 
forfeiture  of  any  vessels  used  to  criminally  vio- 
late these  regulations. 

I  cannot  adequately  stress  the  importance  of 
this  issue.  In  my  own  State  of  Hawaii,  we 
know  only  too  well  the  profound  value  of  our 
oceans,  arxJ  the  absolute  necessity  that  we 
take  care  of  them.  We  also  feel  firsthand  the 
adverse  effects  of  oceanic  pollution. 

We  rely  on  ttie  fish  we  catch  for  our  diet 
and  our  economy,  and  we  are  acutely  aware 
of  the  impact  of  pollutkin  on  this  as  well.  Many 
of  the  pollutants  tM.<ing  dumped  into  the 
oceans,  often  illegally,  are  being  eaten  by  fish. 

In  addition,  the  dumped  waste  adds  nutri- 
ents to  the  water,  overioading  the  ecosystem 
and  exacerisating  existing  problems  like  the 
low  oxygen  levels  that  we  have  seen  in  areas 
along  both  the  east  and  west  coasts.  This  is 
also  responsible  for  a  dramatic  rise  in  the  inci- 
dence of  red  tides  of  algae. 

Red  tides  are  bursts  of  growth  by  different 
species  of  algae  or  microscopic  floating  plants 
at  the  base  of  the  ocean  food  chain.  They 
usually  aren1  toxic  and  often  aren't  red — they 
can  be  brown,  yellow  or  coloriess,  arxl  they 
can  be  harmless.  But  now  we  are  seeing  more 
red  tides  that  are  toxic,  and  we  are  seeing 
them  more  often.  The  poisons  in  toxic  red 
tides  are  transmitted  to  people  through  filter- 
feeding  shellfish  such  as  mussels,  clams,  and 
oysters,  which  strain  nutrients  from  sea  water 
and  concentrate  toxins  in  their  internal  organs. 

Experts  say  that  a  woridwide  epidemic  of 
harmful  algal  blooms  is  developing  due  to 
many  factors.  These  include  global  warming 
and  coastal  pollution.  But  this  epidemic  is  also 
due  to  the  dumping  of  sewage  and  industrial 
wastes.  Blooms  are  cropping  up  in  new 
places,  and  formerly  nontoxic  algae  are  turn- 
ing toxic.  The  pattern  suggests  that  red  tides 
are  becoming  a  major  planetary  trend,  like 
ackJ  rain  and  ozone-layer  thinning. 

Indiscriminate  dumping  of  industrial  garbage 
arxJ  hazardous  waste  is  increasingly  in  the 
news.  We  have  seen  beaches  closed  along 
the  continental  east  coast  because  of  waste 
washing  up  on  shore.  It  is  high  time  that  pol- 
luters are  prevented  from  using  our  oceans  as 
a  dumping  ground.  This  is  a  fundamental  eco- 
nomic resource  we  are  talking  atx>ut;  It  Is  also 
a  profoundly  important  component  of  our  envi- 
ronment. 

H.R.  3749  will  allocate  needed  funds  so  that 
we  can  address  this  crucial  problem;  $14  mil- 
lion a  year  is  not  too  much  to  spend  to  protect 
the  oceans  from  the  illegal  dumping  of  sewage 
and  industrial  wastes.  This  bill  will  also  provide 
the  Coast  Guard  and  the  EPA  with  mecha- 
nisms of  enforcement  that  will  send  a  strong 
signal  to  potential  polluters  that  we  are  serious 
about  protecting  our  oceans.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  supporting  this  crucial 
legislation.  Vote  yes  on  H.R.  3749. 

Mr.  HOCHBRUECKNER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  the  House  will  vote  on  passage  of  H.R. 
3749,  the  Ocean  Dumping  Act  authorization. 
This  measure  provkJes  for  greater  protection 
of  the  marine  environment. 
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As  Congressman  for  the  First  Congressional 
District  of  New  York,  I  have  been  at  the  fore- 
front of  the  t>attle  to  end  ocean  dumping.  As 
nrtany  of  my  colleagues  krraw,  my  district  is 
bordered  by  water  on  three  skjes.  Hoping  to 
bring  back  the  health  of  our  marine  envirorv 
ment,  I  was  an  original  cosponsor  of  S.  2030, 
the  Ocean  Dumping  Act  of  1988.  S.  2030 
banned  the  ocean  dumping  of  sewage  sludge 
by  New  Yori<  and  New  Jersey. 

I  would  like  to  highlight  a  particular  provision 
of  the  original  act  that  I  believe  is  of  the  ut- 
most importance.  The  act  instructs  the  Federal 
Govemment  to  give  Peconk;  Bay,  a  txxly  of 
water  on  the  east  erxj  of  Long  Island,  priority 
consideration  by  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  [EPA]  for  inclusion  in  National  Estuary 
Program  [NEP].  Peconic  Bay  is  a  vital  national 
resource,  supporting  a  wide  range  of  eco- 
nomic activities  including  fishing,  tourism, 
boating,  and  farming. 

Although  the  three  other  estuaries  listed  in 
the  law  have  already  been  irKluded  in  the 
NEP,  Peconic  Bay  awaits  action  by  the  EPA. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  pass 
the  Ocean  Dumping  Act  autfiorization  as  it 
continues  to  create  a  healthier  marine  environ- 
ment and  remind  everyone  that  our  woric  on 
this  issue  will  not  be  complete  until  Peconic 
Bay  is  protected  as  well. 

Mr.  SAXTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time,  and  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  HERTEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time,  and  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
McCloskey).  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Hertel]  that  the  House 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill, 
H.R.  3749,  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill, 
as  amended,  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 
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GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  HERTEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on 
H.R.  3749,  the  bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


REPRINTING  OF  THE  PUBLICATION 
"CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES" 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  agree  to  the 
concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  206) 
to  provide  for  the  printing  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.  Con.  res.  206 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives  (the 
Senate  concurring).  That  the  revised  edition 


of  the  pamphlet  entitled  "The  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  of  America",  prepared 
under  the  direction  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
shall  t>e  printed  as  a  House  document,  with 
appropriate  illustrations.  In  addition  to  the 
usual  numt)er,  there  shall  be  printed  241,500 
copies  of  the  pamphlet  for  the  use  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  (of  which  20,000 
copies  shall  he  for  the  use  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary),  51,500  copies  of  the  pam- 
phlet for  the  use  of  the  Senate,  and  5,000  cop- 
ies of  the  pamphlet  for  the  use  cf  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Printing. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from  Il- 
linois [Mr.  ANNUNZIO]  will  be  recog- 
nized for  20  minutes,  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Barrett] 
will  be  recognized  for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  ANNUNZIO]. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 206  is  sponsored  by  the  Honor- 
able Jack  Brooks,  chairman  of  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee.  The  resolution 
calls  for  the  printing  of  a  revised  edi- 
tion of  the  pamphlet  entitled  "The 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  of 
America." 

This  publication  is  one  of  the  most 
requested  resources  available  on  the 
Constitution  and  is  extensively  used  by 
the  House  of  Representatives,  the  U.S. 
Senate  and  the  American  public.  This 
illustrated  and  informative  House  doc- 
ument offers  a  brief  overview  of  the 
history  and  development  of  the  U.S. 
Constitution  along  with  the  full  text  of 
the  Constitution  and  all  of  its  amend- 
ments. 

The  last  printing  of  this  useful  and 
popular  House  document  was  in  1987, 
the  year  which  marked  the  Constitu- 
tion's Bicentennial.  Since  that  time 
numerous  requests  for  copies  of  the 
pamphlet  have  exhausted  the  supply. 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  206 
calls  for  241,500  copies  to  be  used  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  which  would 
provide  each  Member  with  500  copies. 
51,500  copies  are  to  be  used  by  the  Sen- 
ate and  5,000  for  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Printing. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  206  and 
urge  Members  to  agree  to  the  concur- 
rent resolution. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  sponsor 
of  House  Concurrent  Resolution  206,  which 
provides  for  tfie  printing  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  I  wish  to  offer 
my  strong  support  for  it,  and  my  appreciation 
to  the  Committee  on  House  Administration  for 
their  favorable  consideration. 

The  Constitution  was  last  printed  4  years 
ago,  in  1987.  That  year  was,  of  course,  the 
celebration  of  the  Constitution's  Bk^entennial. 
Requests  for  copies  of  the  Constitution  since 
that  time  have  exhausted  the  supply. 


We  recently  celebrated  the  200th  anniver- 
sary of  the  adoption  of  the  Bill  of  Rights,  the 
first  10  amendments  to  the  Constitution.  This 
bicentennial  event  has  once  again  sparked 
close  attentk)n  to  the  hallowed  document 
whk:h  sets  out  the  durable  structure  of  Gov- 
emment that  has  served  our  citizenry  so  well. 
Given  tfie  numtter  and  frequency  of  recent  de- 
t>ates  by  this  body  on  precepts  underiying  the 
Constitution,  it  is  vital  that  the  public  have  con- 
tinuous access  to  the  words  behind  the  prin- 
ciples, which  we  all  have  swom  to  defend. 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  206  orders 
the  printing  of  atx)ut  300,000  copies  of  the 
Constitutk)n,  with  appropriate  illustrations,  pri- 
marily for  the  use  of  the  House  and  Senate. 
Cost  of  this  printing  is  estimated  at  $204,000. 
I  especially  offer  my  thanks  to  Chairman  An- 
NUNZio  for  his  determined  efforts  to  bring  this 
legislation  before  us  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Constitution  is  not  an  at>- 
stract  legal  document,  accessible  only  to  law- 
yers and  scholars,  txjt  one  that  every  Amer- 
ican can  read  and  comprehend.  It  is  no  less 
than  the  Government's  compact  with  the  peo- 
ple— renewed  with  each  successive  genera- 
tion. The  resolution  will  allow  this  document  to 
be  disseminated  widely  throughout  the  Nation, 
both  to  Americans  who  cherish  the  Constitu- 
tion as  their  birthright  and  to  those  who  seek 
to  learn  about  Amerk:a  through  its  most  fun- 
damental charter  of  lit>erty  and  the  rule  of  law. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  and  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  An- 
NUNZio]  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  agree  to  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution. House  Concurrent  Resolution 
206. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  con- 
current resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"Concurrent  resolution  providing  for 
the  printing  of  a  revised  edition  of  the 
pamphlet  entitled  'The  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  of  America"  as  a 
House  document." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 
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GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  206,  the 
concurrent  resolution  just  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PROVIDING        FOR        ADDITIONAL 
MEMBERSHIP     ON     LIBRARY     OF 
CONGRESS  TRUST  FUND  BOARD 
Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  Senate 
bill  (S.  1415)  to  provide  for  additional 
membership  on  the  Library  of  Congress 
Trust  Fund  Board,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

S.  1415 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 

SECTION  1.  ADDITIONAL  MEMBERSHIP  ON  THE 
LIBRARY  OF  CONGRESS  TRUST 
FUND  BOARD. 

The  first  sentence  of  the  Qrst  paragraph  of 
the  first  section  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act 
to  create  a  Library  of  Congress  Trust  Fund 
Board,  and  for  other  purposes",  approved 
March  3,  1925  (2  U.S.C.  154)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "and"  after  "Librarian  of 
Congress,";  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  "respectively)"  the 
following:  ",  four  persons  appointed  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  (in 
consultation  with  the  minority  leader  of  the 
House  of  Representatives)  for  a  term  of  five 
years  each  (the  first  appointments  being  for 
two,  three,  four,  and  five  years,  respec- 
tively), and  four  persons  appointed  by  the 
majority  leader  of  the  Senate  (in  consulta- 
tion with  the  minority  leader  of  the  Senate) 
for  a  term  of  five  years  each  (the  first  ap- 
pointments being  for  two,  three,  four,  and 
five  years,  respectively)". 

SEC.  2.  QUORUM  PROVISION. 

The  second  sentence  of  the  first  paragraph 
of  the  first  section  of  the  Act  entitled  "An 
Act  to  create  a  Library  of  Congress  Trust 
Fund  Board,  and  for  other  purposes",  ap- 
proved March  3,  1925  (2  U.S.C.  156,  157,  and 
158)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  undesignated  paragraph: 

"In  the  case  of  a  gift  of  money  or  securi- 
ties offered  to  the  Library  of  Congress,  if,  be- 
cause of  conditions  attached  by  the  honor  or 
similar  considerations,  expedited  action  is 
necessary,  the  Librarian  of  Congress  may 
take  temporary  possession  of  the  gift,  sul>- 
ject  to  approval  under  the  first  paragraph  of 
this  section.  The  gift  shall  be  receipted  for 
and  invested,  reinvested,  or  retained  as  pro- 
vided in  the  second  paragraph  of  this  section, 
except  that — 

"(1)  a  gift  of  securities  may  not  be  invested 
or  reinvested;  and 

"(2)  any  Investment  or  reinvestment  of  a 
gift  of  money  shall  be  made  In  an  interest 
t>earing  obligation  of  the  United  States  or  an 
obligation  guaranteed  as  to  principal  and  in- 
terest by  the  United  States. 
If  the  gift  is  not  so  approved  within  the  12- 
month  period  after  the  Librarian  so  takes 
possession,  the  principal  of  the  gift  shall  be 
returned  to  the  donor  and  any  Income  earned 
during  that  period  shall  be  available  for  use 
with  respect  to  the  Library  of  Congress  as 
provided  by  law.". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
McCloskey).  Pursuant  to  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Clay] 
will  be  recognized  for  20  minutes  and 
the  gentleman  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Barrett]  will  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Clay]. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
time  as  I  may  consume. 

this  bill  provides  for  ad- 
membershlp  on  the  Library  of 
Trust    Fund    Board,    among 
ptrposes. 

]  loard's  current  membership  is 
of:   First,   the   Secretary   of 
second,  the  Chairman  of 
Committee  on  the  Library; 
Librarian  of  Congress:  and 
two  members  appointed  by  the 
of  the  United  States, 
current  number  of  public  mem- 
)  is  not  a  sufficient  represen- 
citizens  to  assist  the  Library 
its    endowment    funds, 
le^slation  seeks  to  increase  the 
he  Board  by  eight  public  mem- 
Fi  lur  members  will  be  appointed 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
ives  in  consultation  with  the 
leader  of  the  House,  and  four 
ppointed  by  the  Majority  lead- 
Senate  in  consultation  with 

leader  of  the  Senate. 

2  of  the  proposed  legislation 

the  number  of  members  nec- 

a  quorum  from  three  to  nine. 

provision  gives  authority  for 

of  Congress  to  take  pos- 

of  gifts  of  cash  temporarily  and 

them  temporarily  in  the  U.S. 

prior  to  formal  approval  by 

Presently,  such  cash  gifts 

no  interest  because  the  Li- 

of  Congress  lacks  the  authority 

the  principal  until  all  mem- 

the  Board  approve  the  gift.  In 

of  scarce  economic  resources, 

sound  fiscal  sense  to  give  the 

the  authority  to  make  the 

work   for   the   Library.   If  the 

i  lils  to  approve  the  gift  within 

after  the  Librarian  takes 

the  gift  will  be  returned  to 

)r  while  the  Library  retains  the 

earned. 

offering  new  opportunities  to  at- 

p^vate  sector  support,  this  legis- 

ill  enhance  the  usefulness  of 

Fund  Board  to  the  Library  of 

,  and  consequently,  strengthen 

s  ability  to  serve  the  Con- 

the  Nation. 

Sbeaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 


E  ARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 

luch  time  as  I  may  consume. 
%)eaker.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
explanation  of  the  pragmatic 
amendments  being  offered  in  this  bill. 
Sp  jaker,   the  minority  also  sup- 
tiie  passage  of  S.  1415.  I'd  also 
add  that  the  Library  of  Con- 
also  in  favor  of  these  changes. 
1925  the  Trust  Fund  Board  has 
existence  to  accept  gifts  for  the 
of  the  Library.  Increasing  the 
ihe  Board  is  a  practical  way  to 
the  nationwide  fundraising  ef- 
afcd  diversify  the  profile  of  the 
^^s  Mr.  Clay  explained,  this  leg- 
would  also  allow  the  Librarian 
to  secure  and  invest  gifts 


Con(  ress 


of  money,  while  the  Board  is  being 
polled  for  approval  of  the  gift.  Thus, 
the  Library  would  benefit  immediately 
upon  receiving  the  donation,  which 
only  makes  sense  as  the  gifts  are  rare- 
ly rejected  by  the  Board. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Clay]  in  urging  my 
colleagues  to  support  this  measure. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Walk- 
er]. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  just  a 
couple  of  questions,  if  I  could. 

I  am  a  little  puzzled  by  the  business 
that  we  are  expanding  the  Board,  and 
then  we  are  giving  the  Librarian  a 
chance  to  spend  money  while  he  polls 
the  expanded  Board.  Would  it  not  be 
easier  to  poll  the  Board  if  there  were 
only  2  members  rather  than  10? 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  no,  we  are 
not  giving  the  Librarian  authority  to 
spend  any  money.  We  are  giving  him 
authority  to  invest  the  money. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Invest  the  money  and 
earn  interest  on  it? 

Mr.  CLAY.  And  get  some  interest. 
Right  now,  the  money  sits  there  with- 
out interest,  so  we  are  giving  him  that 
authority. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Could  the  gentleman 
tell  me  what  he  meant  when  he  said 
that  the  four  members  are  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Speaker  and  by  the  ma- 
jority leader  in  consultation  with  the 
minority? 

Mr.  CLAY.  Yes. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Does  that  give  the  mi- 
nority, for  instance,  an  ability  to  veto 
someone? 

Mr.  CLAY.  No.  It  does  not.  It  is  the 
same  procedure  that  is  used  in  a  num- 
ber of  other  pieces  of  legislation  that 
we  have  passed  here  in  the  House  rel- 
ative explicitly  to  House  functions  and 
functions  of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Normally  I  thought 
most  of  the  times  when  we  appoint  a 
Board  there  is  a  specific  number  of  peo- 
ple assigned  to  the  minority  that  the 
minority  leader  gets  to  appoint.  In  this 
particular  case,  we  are  taking  a  2-mem- 
ber  Board,  we  are  making  it  into  a  10- 
member  Board,  and  virtually  all  of  the 
appointments  are  going  to  be  made  by 
the  majority,  and  all  they  have  to  do  is 
tell  the  minority  who  it  is  that  they 
are  appointing?  Is  that  my  understand- 
ing? 

Mr.  CLAY.  I  do  not  understand  the 
word  consultation  meaning  instruct  or 
inform.  It  is  in  consultation.  That  is  a 
word.  It  is  a  word  of  art,  an  art  word, 
and  it  means  that  they  consult.  It  is 
not  any  different  from  any  other  legis- 
lation that  we  pass  around  here  where 
the  Speaker  and  the  majority  leader  of 
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the  Senate  make  appointments.  It  is  in 
consultation. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Could  the  gentleman 
tell  me  what  consultation  means  in 
this  instance  then?  I  mean,  consulta- 
tion then  means  that  they  will  specifi- 
cally go  to  the  minority,  ask  the  mi- 
nority about  these  people,  whether  or 
not  these  people  are  acceptable,  and  if 
the  minority  finds  them  unacceptable, 
then  at  that  point  the  majority  leader 
and  the  Speaker  would  reconsider 
those  people?  Is  that  the  level  of  con- 
sultation? 

Mr.  CLAY.  The  majority  leader,  is 
the  gentleman  saying? 

Mr.  WALKER.  The  majority  leader 
and  the  Speaker. 

Mr.  CLAY.  The  Speaker  and  the  mi- 
nority leader;  the  Speaker  and  the  mi- 
nority leader. 

Mr.  WALKER.  The  majority  leader 
and  minority  leader  in  the  Senate? 

Mr.  CLAY.  Yes. 

Mr.  WALKER.  So  the  answer  to  my 
question  is  that  if  the  minority  found 
an  appointee  unacceptable,  at  that 
point  the  consultation  means  that 
there  would  be  reconsideration  of  those 
people? 

Mr.  CLAY.  I  would  not  go  that  far.  I 
do  not  know  what  the  Speaker  and  the 
minority  leader  would  decide  to  do  at 
that  point.  I  would  think  that  they 
have  not  had  any  serious  problems  up 
to  this  point  in  terms  of  reaching 
agreement  on  those  whom  the  Speaker 
has  consulted  with. 

Mr.  WALKER.  These  people  who  are 
to  be  apixjinted,  if  I  understand  the  re- 
marks of  the  gentleman  from  Ne- 
braska, one  of  the  efforts  here  is  to  ex- 
tend the  fundraising  apparatus  of  the 
Library?  Are  these  people  to  be  ap- 
pointed in  part  so  that  they  can  go  out 
and  raise  money  for  the  Library? 

Mr.  CLAY.  That  is  part  of  it,  yes. 

Mr.  WALKER.  So  we  are  likely  to  be 
appointing  then  fairly  wealthy  Ameri- 
cans who  will  help  the  Library  raise 
money  as  one  of  the  functions  of  being 
a  member  of  this  Board? 

Mr.  CLAY.  Not  necessarily  fairly 
wealthy.  It  might  be  people  who  know 
wealthy  people.  You  do  not  have  to  be 
wealthy  to  know  wealthy  people. 

Mr.  WALKER.  One  of  the  reasons  for 
expanding  the  Board  here  is  to  go  out 
and  use  these  people  as  fundraisers. 

Mr.  CLAY.  To  an  extent. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  re- 
vise and  extend  their  remarks  on  S. 
1415,  the  Senate  bill  just  considered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Hertel).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the    gentleman    from    Missouri    [Mr. 
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Clay]  that  the  House  suspend  the  rules 
and  pass  the  Senate  bill,  S.  1415. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  WalkerO 
there  were — yeas  3,  nays  1. 

So  (two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  Senate  bill  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


D1430 

OMNIBUS  INSULAR  AREAS  ACT  OF 
1992 

Mr.  DE  LUGO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  concur  in  the 
Senate  amendment  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
2927)  to  provide  for  the  astablishment 
of  the  St.  Croix,  Virgin  Islands  Histori- 
cal Park  and  Ecological  Preserve,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment:  Strike  out  all  after 
the  enacting  clause  and  insert: 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Omnibus  Insu- 
lar Areas  Act  of  1992". 

tTTLE  I— SALT  RIVER  BAY  NATIONAL  HIS- 
TORICAL PARK  AND  ECOLOGICAL  PRE- 
SERVE AT  ST.  CROIX,  VIRGIN  ISLANDS 
SEC.  tot.  SaORT  TITLE. 

This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  "Salt  River  Bay 
National  Historical  Park  and  Ecological  Pre- 
serve at  St.  Croix,  Virgin  Islands.  Act  of  1992". 

SEC.  tot.  FINDINGS. 

The  Congress  finds  that  the  Salt  River  Bay 
area  of  the  north  central  coast  of  St.  Croix, 
United  States  Virgin  Islands — 

(1)  has  been  inhabited,  possibly  as  far  back  as 
2000  BC,  and  encompasses  all  major  cultural  pe- 
riods in  the  United  States  Virgin  Islands; 

(2)  contains  the  only  ceremonial  ball  court 
ever  discovered  in  the  Lesser  Antilles,  village 
middens,  and  burial  grounds  which  can  provide 
evidence  for  the  interpretation  of  Caribbean  life 
prior  to  Columbus: 

(3)  is  the  only  known  site  where  members  of 
the  Columbus  expeditions  set  foot  on  what  is 
now  United  States  territory; 

(4)  was  a  focal  point  of  various  European  at- 
tempts to  colonize  the  area  during  the  post-Co- 
lumbian period  and  contains  sites  of  Spanish, 
French.  Dutch,  English,  and  Danish  settle- 
ments, including  Fort  Sale,  one  of  the  few  re- 
maining earthwork  fortifications  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere: 

(5)  presents  an  outstanding  opportunity  to 
preserve  and  interpret  Caribbean  history  and 
culture,  including  the  impact  of  European  ex- 
ploration and  settlement: 

(6)  has  been  a  national  natural  landmark 
since  February  1980  and  has  been  nominated  for 
acquisition  as  a  nationally  significant  wildlife 
habitat: 

(7)  contains  the  largest  remaining  mangrove 
forest  in  the  United  States  Virgin  Islands  and  a 
variety  of  tropical  marine  and  terrestrial 
ecosystems  which  should  be  preserved  and  kept 
unimpaired  for  the  benefit  of  present  and  future 
generations:  and 

(8)  is  worthy  of  a  comprehensive  preservation 
effort  that  should  be  carried  out  in  partnership 
between  the  Federal  Government  and  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  Virgin  Islands. 
SEC.  103.  SALT  RIVER  BAY  NATIONAL  HISTORICAL 

PARK  AND   ECOLOGICAL  PRESERVE 
AT  ST.  CROIX,  VIRGIN  ISLANDS. 

(a)  ESTABLISHMEKT.—In  Order  to  preserve, 
protect,  and  interpret  for  the  benefit  of  present 


and  future  generations  certain  nationally  sig- 
nificant historical,  cultural,  and  natural  sites 
and  resources  in  the  Virgin  Islands,  there  is  es- 
tablished the  Salt  River  Bay  National  Historical 
Park  atul  Ecological  Preserve  at  St.  Croix,  Vir- 
gin Islands  (hereafter  in  this  Act  referred  to  as 
the  "park"). 

(b)  AREA  Included.— The  park  shall  consist  of 
approximately  912  acres  of  land,  waters,  sub- 
merged lands,  and  interests  therein  within  the 
area  generally  depicted  on  the  map  entitled 
"Salt  River  Study  Area— Alternative  'C  in  the 
"Alternatives  Study  and  Environmental  Assess- 
ment for  the  Columbxis  Landing  Site.  St.  Croix. 
U.S.  Virgin  Islands",  prepared  by  the  National 
Park  Service  arui  dated  June  1990.  The  map 
shall  be  on  file  and  available  for  public  inspec- 
tion in  the  offices  of  the  National  Park  Service, 
Department  of  the  Interior,  and  the  Offices  of 
the  Lieutenant  Governor  of  St.  Thomas  and  St. 
Croix.  Virgin  Islands. 
SEC.  104.  ACQUISITION  OP  LAND. 

(a)  General  authority.— The  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  (hereafter  in  this  title  referred  to  as 
the  "Secretary")  may  acquire  land  and  interests 
in  land  within  the  boundaries  of  the  park  by  do- 
nation, purchase  with  donated  or  appropriated 
funds,  or  exchange.  Nothing  in  this  section  shall 
be  construed  to  prohibit  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  Virgin  Islands  from  acquiring 
land  or  interest  in  land  within  the  boundaries  of 
the  park. 

(b)  Limitations  on  authority.— Lands,  and 
interests  in  lands,  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
park  which  are  oumed  by  the  United  States  Vir- 
gin Islands,  or  any  political  subdivision  thereof, 
may  be  acquired  only  by  donation  or  exchange. 
No  lands,  or  interests  therein,  containing  dwell- 
ings lying  within  the  park  boundary  as  of  July 
1,  1991,  rnay  be  acquired  without  the  consent  of 
the  owner,  unless  the  Secretary  determines, 
after  consultation  with  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  Virgin  Islands,  that  the  land  is 
being  developed  or  proposed  to  be  developed  in 
a  manner  which  is  detrimental  to  the  natural, 
scenic,  historic,  and  other  values  for  which  the 
park  was  established. 

SEC.  105.  ADMINISTRATION. 

(a)  In  General.— The  park  shall  be  adminis- 
tered in  accordance  with  this  title  and  with  the 
provisions  of  law  generally  applicable  to  units 
of  the  national  park  system,  including,  but  not 
limited  to,  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  establish 
a  National  Park  Service,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses", approved  August  25,  1916  (39  Stat.  535; 
16  U.S.C.  1.  2-4)  and  the  Act  of  August  21.  1935 
(49  Stat.  666:  16  U.S.C.  461-467).  In  the  case  of 
any  conflict  between  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
and  such  generally  applicable  provisions  of  law, 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  govern. 

(b)  Cooperative  agreements.— The  Sec- 
retary, after  consulting  with  the  Salt  River  Bay 
National  Historical  Park  and  Ecological  Pre- 
serve at  St.  Croix,  Virgin  Islands,  Commission 
(hereafter  in  this  Act  referred  to  as  the  "Com- 
mission") established  by  section  106  of  this  title, 
is  authorized  to  enter  into  cooperative  agree- 
ments with  the  United  States  Virgin  Islands,  or 
any  political  subdivision  thereof,  for  the  man- 
agement of  the  park  and  for  other  purposes. 

(c)  General  Management  Plan.—(1)  Not 
later  than  3  years  after  the  date  funds  are  made 
available  for  this  subsection,  the  Secretary,  in 
consultation  with  the  Commission,  and  mth 
public  involvement,  shall  develop  and  sutmiit  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
of  the  United  States  Senate  and  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  of  the  United 
States  House  of  Representatives  a  general  man- 
agement plan  for  the  park.  The  general  manage- 
ment plan  shall  describe  the  appropriate  protec- 
tion, management,  uses,  and  development  of  the 
park  consistent  with  the  purposes  of  this  title. 

(2)  The  general  management  plan  shall  in- 
clude, but  not  be  limited  to,  the  following: 


(A)  Plans  for  implementation  of  a  continuing 
program  of  interpretation  and  visitor  education 
about  the  resources  and  values  of  the  park. 

(B)  Proposals  for  visitor  use  facilities  to  be  de- 
veloped for  the  park. 

(C)  Plans  for  management  of  the  natural  and 
cultural  resources  of  the  park,  with  particular 
emphasis  on  the  preservation  of  both  the  cul- 
tural and  natural  resources  and  long-term  sci- 
entific study  of  terrestrial,  marine,  and  archeo- 
logical  resources,  giving  high  priority  to  the  en- 
forcement of  the  provisions  of  the  Archeological 
Resources  Protection  Act  of  1979  (16  U.S.C. 
470aa  et  seq.)  and  the  National  Historic  Preser- 
vation Act  (16  U.S.C.  470  et  seq.)  within  the 
park.  The  natural  and  cultural  resources  man- 
agement plans  shall  be  prepared  in  consultation 
with  the  Virgin  Islands  Division  of  Archeology 
and  Historic  Preservation. 

(D)  Proposals  for  assessing  the  potential  oper- 
ation and  supply  of  park  concessions  by  quali- 
fied Virgin  Islands-owned  businesses. 

(E)  Plans  for  the  training  of  personnel  in  ac- 
cordance with  subsection  (e). 

(d)  Training  assistance.— During  the  lO-year 
period  beginning  on  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  title,  the  Secretary  shall,  subject  to  appro- 
priations, provide  the  funds  for  the  employees  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  Virgin  Is- 
lands directly  engaged  in  the  joint  management 
of  the  park  and  shall  implement,  in  consultation 
with  the  Government  of  the  United  States  Virgin 
Islands,  a  program  under  which  Virgin  Islands 
citizens  may  be  trained  in  all  phases  of  park  op- 
erations and  management:  Provided,  however. 
That  in  no  event  shall  the  Secretary  provide 
more  than  50  percent  of  the  funding  for  such 
purposes.  A  primary  objective  of  the  program 
shall  be  to  train  employees  in  the  skills  nec- 
essary for  operating  and  managing  a  Virgin  Is- 
lands Territorial  Park  System. 

SEC.  106.  SALT  RIVER  BAY  NATIONAL  HISTORICAL 
PARK  AND  ECOLOGICAL  PRESERVE 
AT  ST.  CROa,  VIRGIN  ISLANDS,  COM- 
MISSION. 

(a)  Establishment.— There  is  established  a 
commission  to  be  known  as  the  Salt  River  Bay 
National  Historical  Park  and  Ecological  Pre- 
serve at  St.  Croix,  Virgin  Islands,  Commission. 

(b)  Duties.— The  Commission  shall— 

(1)  make  recommendations  on  how  all  lands 
and  waters  within  the  boundaries  of  the  park 
can  be  jointly  managed  by  the  governments  of 
the  United  States  Virgin  Islands  and  the  United 
States  in  accordance  tvith  this  title; 

(2)  consult  with  the  Secretary  on  the  develop- 
ment of  the  general  management  plan  required 
by  section  105  of  this  title;  and 

(3)  provide  advice  and  recommendations  to  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  Virgin  Islands, 
upon  request  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  Virgin  Islands. 

(c)  Membership.— The  Commission  shall  be 
composed  of  10  members,  as  follows: 

(1)  The  Governor  of  the  United  States  Virgin 
Islands,  or  the  designee  of  the  Governor. 

(2)  The  Secretary,  or  the  designee  of  the  Sec- 
retary. 

(3)  Four  members  appointed  by  the  Secretary. 

(4)  Four  members  appointed  by  the  Secretary 
from  a  list  provided  by  the  Governor  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  Virgin  Islands,  at  least  one  of  whom 
shall  be  a  member  of  the  Legislature  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  Virgin  Islands. 

Initial  appointments  rnade  under  this  sub- 
section shall  be  made  within  120  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  title,  except  that  the 
appointments  made  under  paragraph  (4)  shall 
be  made  within  120  days  after  the  date  on  which 
the  Secretary  receives  such  list. 

(d)  Terms.— The  members  appointed  under 
paragraphs  (3)  and  (4)  shall  be  appointed  for 
terms  of  4  years.  A  member  of  the  Commission 
appointed  for  a  definite  term  may  serve  after  the 
expiration  of  the  member's  term  until  a  succes- 
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.—The  Chair  of  the  Commisiion  shall 

annually  between  the  Secretary  and 

Governor  of  the  United  States   Virgin  Is- 

other  officers  of  the  Commission  shall 

by  a  Tnajority  of  the  members  of  the 

to  serve  for  terms  established  by  the 

MetriNGS.—The  Commission  shall  meet  on 
regiilar\basi3  or  at  the  call  of  the  Chair.  Notice 
and  agenda  shall  be  published  in 
Register  and  local  newspapers  hav- 
dktribution   that  generally  covers  the 
Spates  Virgin  Islands.  Commission  meet- 
be  held  at  locations  and  in  such  a 
s  to  ensure  adequate  public  involve- 
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'E.vSES. — Members  of  the  Commission 
unthout  compensation  as  such,  but 
may  pay  each  member  of  the  Com- 
t  -avel  expenses,  including  per  diem  in 
subsistence,  in  accordance  with  section 
5.  United  States  Code.  Members  of 
Comr^ission  who  are  full-time  officers  or  em- 
the  United  States  or  the  Virgin  Is- 
Gckemment  may  not  receive  additional 
alloioances.  or  benefits  by  reason  of  their 
the  Commission.  The  Secretary  shall 
(c  Commission  with  a  budget  for  travel 
ind  staff,  and  guidelines  by  which  ex- 
shall  be  accounted  for. 

ADVISORY  Committee  act.— Ex- 
respect  to  the  provisions  of  section 
.he  Federal  Advisory  Committee  Act. 
as  otherwise  provided  in  this  title, 
provisions  of  the  Federal  Advisory  Commit- 
U.S.C.  App.)  shall  apply  to  the  Com- 
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TEft^iNATiON.-The  Commission  shall  ter- 

years  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 

inless  the  Secretary  determines  that  it 

to  continue  consulting  with   the 

in  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this 


iVTBOSIZATlON  OF  APPKOPRIATIONS. 

authorized  to  be  appropriated  such 
I  uxy  be  necessary  to  carry  out  this  title. 

II— INSULAR  AREAS  DISASTER 
SURVIVAL  A\D  RECOVERY 


>BFINmosS. 

in  this  title- 
term  "insular  area"  means  any  of  the 
American    Samoa,     the    Federated 

Micronesia,  Guam,  the  Marshall  Is- 
•  Northern  Mariana  Islands,  the  Trust 
of  the  Pacific  Islands,  and  the  Virgin 


\erm  "disaster"  means  a  declaration  of 
isaster  by  the  President  after  Septem- 
pursuant  to  section  401  of  the  Robert 
Disaster  Relief  and  Emergency  As- 
let  (42  U.S.C.  5170):  and 
term  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary 
Ini  srior. 

WTHORIZATION. 

ire   hereby   authorised   to   be   appro- 

the  Secretary  such  sums  as  may  be 

to— 

rec&nstruct  essential  public  facilities  dam- 

iisasters  in  the  insular  areas  that  oc- 

to  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 


pi  ior  , 


enhance  the  survivability  of  essential  pub- 
in  the  event  of  disasters  in  the  insu- 


thit 


with  respect  to  the  disaster  declared 

P^sident  in  the  case  of  Hurricane  Hugo. 

1989,  amounts  for  any  fiscal  year 

exceed  25  percent  of  the  estimated  ag- 


gregate amount  of  grants  to  be  made  under  sec- 
tions 403  and  406  of  The  Robert  T.  Stafford  Dis- 
aster Relief  and  Emergency  Assistance  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  5170b,  5172)  for  such  disaster.  Such  sums 
shall  remain  available  until  expended. 

SBC.  MS.  TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE. 

(a)  Upon  the  declaration  by  the  President  of 
a  disaster  in  an  insular  area,  the  President,  act- 
ing through  the  Director  of  the  Federal  Emer- 
gency Management  Agency,  shall  assess,  in  co- 
operation with  the  Secretary  and  chief  executive 
of  such  insular  area,  the  capability  of  the  insu- 
lar government  to  respond  to  the  disaster,  in- 
cluding the  capability  to  assess  damage:  coordi- 
nate activities  with  Federal  agencies,  particu- 
larly the  Federal  Emergency  Management  Agen- 
cy: develop  recovery  plans,  including  rec- 
ommendations for  enhancing  the  survivability  of 
essential  infrastructure:  negotiate  and  manage 
reconstruction  contracts:  and  prevent  the  misuse 
of  funds.  If  the  President  finds  that  the  insular 
government  lacks  any  of  these  or  other  capabili- 
ties essential  to  the  recovery  effort,  then  the 
President  shall  provide  technical  assistance  to 
the  insular  area  which  the  President  deems  nec- 
essary for  the  recovery  effort. 

(b)  One  year  following  the  declaration  by  the 
President  of  a  disaster  in  an  insular  area,  the 
Secretary,  in  consultation  vrith  the  Director  of 
the  Federal  Emergency  Management  Agency, 
shall  submit  to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources  and  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  a  report  on 
the  status  of  the  recovery  effort,  including  an 
audit  of  Federal  funds  expended  in  the  recovery 
effort  and  recommendations  on  how  to  improve 
public  health  and  safety,  survivability  of  infra- 
structure, recovery  efforts,  and  effective  use  of 
funds  in  the  event  of  future  disasters. 

SEC.  i04.  HAZARD  tOTlGATION. 

The  total  of  contributions  under  the  last  sen- 
tence of  section  404  of  The  Robert  T.  Stafford 
Disaster  Relief  and  Emergency  Assistance  Act 
(42  U.S.C.  5170c)  for  the  insular  areas  shall  not 
exceed  10  percent  of  the  estimated  aggregate 
amounts  of  grants  to  be  made  under  sections 
403.  406.  407.  406.  and  411  of  such  Act  for  any 
disaster:  Provided,  That  the  President  shall  re- 
quire a  50  percent  local  match  for  assistance  in 
excess  of  10  percent  of  the  estimated  aggregate 
amount  of  grants  to  be  made  under  section  406 
of  such  Act  for  any  disaster. 

SEC.  £05.  TECHNICAL  AMENDMENT. 

Paragraphs  (3)  and  (4)  of  section  102  of  The 
Robert  T.  Stafford  Disaster  Relief  and  Emer- 
gency Assistance  Act  (42  U.S.C.  5122)  are  each 
amended  by  inserting  after  "American  Samoa." 
the  following:  "the  Northern  Mariana  Is- 
lands.". 

TITLE  III— MISCELLANEOUS  PROVISIONS 
SEC.  301.  AMERICAN  SAMOA  WATES  AND  POWER 
STUDY. 

(a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  under- 
take a  comprehensive  study,  or  as  appropriate 
review  and  update  existing  studies,  to  determine 
the  current  and  long-term  water,  power,  and 
wastewater  needs  of  American  Samoa.  Such 
study  shall  be  conducted  in  consultation  with 
the  American  Samoa  government,  and  in  con- 
sultation with  those  Federal  agencies  which 
have  recent  experience  with  the  water,  power 
and  wastewater  needs  of  American  Samoa. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  report 
the  results  of  this  study  to  the  Committee  on  En- 
ergy and  Natural  Resources  of  the  United  States 
Senate  and  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar Affairs  of  the  United  States  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, before  December  31,  1992.  The  re- 
port shall  include: 

(1)  an  assessment  of  the  water,  power  and 
wastewater  needs  of  American  Samoa  both  cur- 
rently, and  for  the  year  2000: 

(2)  an  assessment  of,  and  recommendations  re- 
garding, how  these  needs  can  be  met: 


(3)  an  assessment  of,  and  recommendations  re- 
garding, any  additional  legal  authority  or  fund- 
ing which  may  be  necessary  to  meet  these  needs: 
and 

(4)  an  assessment  of,  and  recommendations  re- 
garding, the  resjiective  roles  of  the  Federal  and 
American  Samoa  governments  in  meeting  these 
needs. 

SBC  sot.  INSULAR  GOVERNMENT  PURCHASES. 

The  Governments  of  American  Samoa,  Guam, 
the  Northern  Mariana  Islands,  the  Trust  Terri- 
tory of  the  Pacific  Islands,  and  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands are  authorized  to  make  purchcises  through 
the  General  Services  Administration. 
SBC.  30a.  PRBBLY  ASSOCIATED  STATE  CARRIER. 

(a)  In  furtherance  of  the  objectives  of  the 
Compact  of  Free  Association  Act  of  1985  (Public 
Law  99-239)  and  notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law.  a  Freely  Associated  State  Air 
Carrier  shall  not  be  precluded  from  providing 
transportation,  between  a  place  in  the  United 
States  and  a  place  in  a  state  in  free  association 
with  the  United  States  or  between  two  places  in 
such  a  freely  associated  state,  by  air  of  persons 
(and  their  personal  effects)  and  property  pro- 
cured, contracted  for,  or  otherwise  obtained  by 
any  executive  department  or  other  agency  or  in- 
strumentality of  the  United  States  for  its  own 
account  or  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  or 
pursuant  to  the  terms  of  any  contract,  agree- 
ment, or  other  special  arrangement  made  or  en- 
tered into  under  which  payment  is  made  by  thi 
United  States  or  payment  is  made  from  funds 
appropriated,  owned,  controlled,  granted,  or 
conditionally  granted,  or  utilized  by  or  other- 
wise established  for  the  account  of  the  United 
States,  or  shall  be  furnished  to  or  for  the  ac- 
count of  any  foreign  nation,  or  any  inter- 
national agency,  or  other  organization  of  what- 
ever nationality,  without  provisions  for  reim- 
bursement. 

(b)  The  term  "Freely  Associated  State  Air  Car- 
rier" shall  apply  exclusively  to  a  carrier  referred 
to  in  Article  IX(5)(b)  of  the  Federal  Programs 
and  Services  Agreement  concluded  pursuant  to 
Article  II  of  Title  Two  and  Section  232  of  the 
Compact  of  Free  Association. 

SEC.  304.  MARSHALL  ISLANDS  FOOD  ASSISTANCE 
Section  103(h)(2)  of  the  Compact  of  Free  Asso- 
ciation Act  of  1985  (48  U.S.C.  1681  note)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "five"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "ten". 

SEC.  306.  NORTHERN  MARIANAS  COLLEGE. 

Section  9(a)  of  Public  Law  99-396  is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "and  in  sub- 
section (b).  by  striking  out  'and  Micronesia' 
each  place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  'Micronesia,  and  the  Northern  Mariana 
Islands'  and  by  striking  out  'and  to  Micronesia' 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ',  Micronesia,  and 
to  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands'.". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Hertel).  Pursuant  to  the  rule,  the  gen- 
tleman from  the  Virgin  Islands  [Mr.  de 
Lugo]  will  be  recognized  for  20  minutes 
and  the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Lagomarsino]  will  be  recognized  for  20 
minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  delegate 
from  the  Virgin  Islands  [Mr.  de  Lugo]. 

Mr.  DE  LUGO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Senate  amendment 
to  H.R.  2927  would  make  this  bill  vir- 
tually identical  to  H.R.  1688,  an  omni- 
bus insular  areas  bill  that  passed  the 
House  unanimously  last  November  25. 

That  bill  incorporated  provisions  of 
several  measures  concerning  the  insu- 
lar areas  associated  with  the  United 
States. 


One  set  of  provisions  made  up  the  In- 
sular Areas  Disaster  Survival  and  Re- 
covery Act.  A  second  consisted  of  a 
number  of  miscellaneous  measures  con- 
cerning the  insular  areas.  The  final  set 
included  provisions  to  establish  the 
Salt  River  Bay  National  Historical 
Park  and  Ecological  Preserve  at  St. 
Croix  in  the  U.S.  Virgin  Islands. 

These  latter  provisions  to  establish 
the  park  had  passed  the  House  in  H.R. 
2927  earlier  in  the  month. 

A  few  days  before  the  House  passed 
H.R.  1688,  the  Senate  Energy  and  Natu- 
ral Resources  Committee  reported  H.R. 
2927  with  an  amendment  that  made  it 
very  similar  to  H.R.  1688. 

A  floor  amendment  by  the  Senate 
committee  leadership  last  Friday  made 
H.R.  2927  virtually  identical  to  H.R. 
1688. 

In  addition  to  changing  the  title  of 
the  bill  to  the  Omnibus  Insular  Areas 
Act  of  1992,  there  are  only  three  minor 
differences  between  H.R.  1688,  as  it 
passed  the  House,  and  H.R.  2927.  as  the 
Senate  amended  it. 

One  difference  relates  to  the  deadline 
for  submitting  the  Salt  River  Park 
Management  plan  to  the  Congress.  H.R. 
1688  would  have  required  submission 
not  later  than  3  years  from  the  date  of 
enactment.  H.R.  2927  would  require 
submission  not  later  than  3  years  after 
the  date  funds  are  available. 

The  inclusion  of  $7  million  for  the 
Salt  River  Park  in  the  President's 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1993  makes  this 
difference  of  no  real  concern.  And  I 
want  to  thank  our  former  colleague, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Manuel 
Lujan,  for  getting  this  proposal  in  the 
budget. 

The  second  difference  concerns  the 
training  of  Virgin  Islands  employees  in 
the  management  of  the  park.  H.R.  1688 
would  have  required  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  pay  half  of  the  cost.  H.R. 
2927  would  subject  this  requirement  to 
appropriations.  This  difference  is  of  lit- 
tle concern  because  the  Secretary  al- 
ready has  funds  which  could  be  used  if 
there  is  no  special  appropriation. 

The  last  difference  relates  to  the  pro- 
visions to  enable  insular  areas  to  sur- 
vive and  recover  from  natural  disas- 
ters. H.R.  1688  would  have  applied  these 
provisions  to  American  Samoa.  Guam, 
the  Northern  Mariana  Islands,  and  the 
Virgin  Islands.  H.R.  2927  would  extend 
the  assistance  to  Micronesia  and  the 
Marshall  Islands  as  well. 

The  disaster  relief  provisions  applied 
to  Micronesia  and  the  Marshall  Islands 
in  H.R.  1688  as  reported  by  the  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  Committee,  as  well 
as  in  a  predecessor  bill  which  passed 
both  Houses  in  the  last  Congress.  But 
these  freely  associated  states  were  re- 
luctantly deleted  from  H.R.  1688  at  the 
insistence  of  the  administration. 

Since  the  passage  of  H.R.  1688  last 
November,  a  typhoon  in  the  Marshall 
Islands  dramatized  the  justification  for 
extending  them  to  the  freely  associated 
states  as  well  as  the  U.S.  insular  areas. 


These  changes  are  minor  in  compari- 
son to  what  this  legislation  would  do  in 
the  insular  areas  if  enacted.  Thus,  Mr. 
Speaker,  these  are  differences  to  which 
I  believe  the  House  can  agree. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  establishment  of 
the  Salt  River  Park  is  an  achievement 
of  which  I  am  particularly  proud.  It 
would  preserve  the  site  where  Chris- 
topher Columbus  first  landed  in  what  is 
now  a  U.S.  territory.  And  it  would  en- 
hance the  attractiveness  of  the  Virgin 
Islands  as  a  tourist  destination. 

Salt  River  is  a  microcosm  of  the  en- 
tire history  of  early  European  coloniza- 
tion of  the  Caribbean  built  upon  an  In- 
dian cultural  resource  that  predates 
colonization.  It  also  has  a  wealth  of  en- 
vironmental treasures. 

The  preservation  of  the  site  will  cul- 
minate an  effort  begun  in  1958  when  a 
bill  I  cosponsored  in  the  Virgin  Islands 
Legislature  began  the  process  to  save 
the  area  for  all  to  enjoy. 

No  less  important  is  the  unprece- 
dented degree  of  Federal  and  terri- 
torial cooperation  in  the  management 
of  a  park  that  this  bill  would  provide. 

The  high  frequency  of  destructive 
storms  in  the  insular  areas  makes  the 
extension  of  the  additional  disaster  as- 
sistance that  this  bill  would  provide 
critical.  Since  the  passage  of  H.R.  1688. 
three  major  disasters  have  occurred  in 
the  insular  areas:  Supertsrphoon  Yuri 
hit  Guam;  Cyclone  Val  devastated 
American  Samoa;  and  Typhoon  Zelda 
caused  damage  in  the  Marshall  Islands. 

The  insular  disaster  assistance  provi- 
sions were  the  driving  force  behind  this 
omnibus  legislation.  They  were  devel- 
oped after  Hurricane  Hugo,  which  hit 
the  territory  that  I  represent  with 
what  the  Federal  Emergency  Manage- 
ment Agency  described  as  a  force  un- 
surpassed in  this  century. 

They  respond  to  the  extraordinary 
disaster  problems  in  the  insular  areas 
caused  by  the  frequency  and  severity  of 
the  storms  which  strike  them,  their 
distances  from  the  rest  of  the  Nation, 
and  their  relatively  small  size  and  lack 
of  development. 

In  particular,  insular  areas  lack  in- 
frastructure strong  enough  to  with- 
stand disasters. 

The  miscellaneous  provisions  of  this 
legislation  would  require  a  report  on 
American  Samoa's  water  and  power 
needs;  make  permanent  the  current 
temporary  authorization  for  insular 
purchases  through  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration;  authorize  agen- 
cies to  contract  with  freely  associated 
State  airlines;  extend  the  program  of 
food  assistance  for  the  peoples  of  the 
Marshall  Islands  atolls  affected  by  nu- 
clear testing;  and  authorize  an  endow- 
ment for  the  Northern  Marianas  Col- 
lege. 

Like  the  provisions  for  disaster  as- 
sistance, these  provisions  had  their  ori- 
gin in  omnibus  insular  areas  legisla- 
tion that  passed  both  Houses  last  Con- 
gress. 


Last.  I  would  like  to  note  that  the 
history  and  pxirposes  of  this  legislation 
were  fully  described  when  H.R.  1688 
passed  the  House  last  session  as  well  as 
when  H.R.  2927  passed,  and  when  the 
predecessor  bill  to  H.R.  1688  passed. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R. 
2927,  a  bill  to  authorize  establishment 
of  Salt  River  Bay  National  Historical 
Park  at  St.  Croix.  VI.  As  an  original 
cosponsor.  I  support  the  concept  of  es- 
tablishing a  Federal  park  unit  at  the 
only  known  site  on  American  soil 
where  Columbus'  men  are  believed  to 
have  landed.  I  also  support  the  Omni- 
bus Insular  Areas  Act  portion  of  the 
bill,  which  provides  meaningful  assist- 
ance to  different  territories  and  the 
freely  associated  states  and  Microne- 
sia. I  want  to  comment  Interior  Sec- 
retary Manuel  Lujan  for  his  vigorous 
and  focused  support  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  Columbus  landing  site.  Sec- 
retary Lujan  personally  surveyed  the 
site  at  Salt  River,  and  designated  the 
preferred  boundaries  of  the  proposed 
park.  The  Secretary  has  been  instru- 
mental in  informing  Members  of  Con- 
gress of  the  importance  of  the  site  and 
the  need  for  timely  action  to  preserve 
the  Archaeological  sites  which  are 
being  increasingly  affected  by  develop- 
ment pressures  in  the  Virgin  Islands. 

Certainly,  the  leadership  of  Mr.  de 
Lugo  in  the  development  of  this  bill 
deserves  strong  recognition  by  all 
Members  of  this  body.  He  has  been 
working  with  Secretary  Lujan  on  this 
Columbus  landing  site  park  proposal 
for  some  time,  with  both  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands Government  and  the  National 
Park  Service.  Without  his  efforts,  not 
only  would  we  not  be  here  today  pass- 
ing this  bill,  but  the  resource  values  at 
the  site  of  this  historic  event  may  have 
suffered  irreversible  damage.  Even 
today,  important  archeological  mate- 
rials are  left  exposed  to  the  elements 
and  need  protection  from  the  elements 
and  inadvertent  damage  by  vehicular 
and  foot  traffic. 

I  note  that  the  Senate  has  addressed 
many  of  the  concerns  raised  by  Mem- 
bers on  this  side  of  the  aisle  when  the 
bill  originally  was  passed  by  the  House. 
However,  I  still  believe  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
which  has  primary  jurisdiction  over 
this  matter,  should  have  gone  further 
to  clarify  the  respective  rules  of  the 
United  States  and  Virgin  Islands  Gov- 
ernments. 

While  the  omnibus  insular  areas  pro- 
visions are  meaningful  and  helpful, 
they  represent  only  a  few  of  many  leg- 
islative actions  still  outstanding.  I  par- 
ticularly want  to  conunend  my  good 
colleague  from  Guam,  Ben  Blaz,  who 
has  been  extremely  supportive  in  these 
matters. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
bill  to  establish  the  Salt  River  Bay  Na- 
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Historical  Park  and  Ecological 
at  St.  Croix,  VI,  as  well  as 
a  number  of  provisions  of  im- 
United  States  territories  and 
associated  states. 
DE  LUGO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
1  ime  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
from      Minnesota      [Mr. 
the    chairman    of    the    Sub- 
on  National  Parks  and  Pub- 
Lafads  of  the  Committee  on  Interior 
Iqsular  Affairs,  one  of  the  hardest 
and  most  effective  chairmen 
have  In  this  Congress.  It  is  a 
4ay  when  the  gentleman  Is  not 
some  bills  on  this  floor.  I  could 
gotten  to  this  point  without 
assistance. 
VENTO.   Mr.   Speaker,   I  thank 
g^tleman  from  the  Virgin  Islands 
yielding  me  this  time  and  commend 
his  very  hard  work  on  this  im- 
measure.  Subcommittee  Chair- 
LUGO  has  been  working  to  es- 
a  park  at  Salt  River  Bay  since 
in  the  Virgin  Islands  Senate, 
he  and  his  fellow  Virgin  Is- 
wlU  come  one  step  closer  to 
that  goal. 
2927  as  amended  and  passed  by 
£|enate   would  establish   the   Salt 
Bay   National    Historical    Park 
^ological  Preserve  at  St.  Croix, 
would  authorize  important  dis- 
survival  and  recovery  programs 
insular  areas  so  important  to  their 
today  as  storms  have  brought 
and  unusual  devastation  to 
fragile  economies  and  social  life. 
(Vialrman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Parks  and   Public   Lands,   I 
closely  with  Mr.  de  Lugo  on 
d4velopment  of  title  I  of  this  bill, 
would  provide  for  a  new  National 
System   unit  consisting   of  ap- 
915   acres   at   Salt   River 
the  island  of  St.  Croix.  This 
las  long  been  recognized  for  its 
combination    of   cultural    and 
features  Including  archeologi- 
re|nalns,  a  large  tropical  reef,  and 
remaining  mangrove  forest 
U.S.  Virgin  Islands.  I  was  fortu- 
o  have  the  opportunity  to  view 
unique  resources  during  a  sub- 
ttee  field  inspection  in  1989. 
River    Bay    is    also    the    only 
site  where  Christopher  Colum- 
Isfoded  on  what  was  to  become  U.S. 
In  1493,  on  his  second  of  four 
to  the  New  World,  Columbus 
his  17  ships  outside  the  reef 
s^nt  his  soldiers  to  investigate  an 
village  on  the  western  side  of 
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2927  was  passed  by  the  House 
trong  bipartisan  support  on  No- 
vember 5  last  year.  The  Senate  made 
changes  to  the  House  passed 
l4cluding  a  reduction  in  the  size  of 
and  a  requirement  that  the 
Islands  Government  provide  half 
fjnds  for  a  program  to  train  Virgin 
citizens  in  the  park  operations 
lianagement.  Although  the  bound- 


ary in  the  House-passed  bill  would  have 
provided  more  resource  protection  and 
was  the  preferred  boundary  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  I  believe  the 
boundaries  in  the  Senate  passed  bill 
are  workable. 

The  bill  before  us  envisions  a  unique 
partnership  approach  between  the  na- 
tional Government  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Virgin  Islands  in  the  man- 
agement of  the  park.  Cooperation  be- 
tween these  Government  entitles  will 
be  essential,  because  it  is  a  relatively 
small  area  and  over  half  of  the  acreage 
of  the  park  is  owned  by  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands Government.  I  believe  the  safe- 
guards built  into  the  bill  and  the  coop- 
erative spirit  which  has  been  the  hall- 
mark of  this  project  from  the  outset 
will  ensure  that  management  Issues 
will  be  addressed  in  a  cooperative  fash- 
ion and  that  the  park  will  be  managed 
according  to  standards  of  other  units  of 
the  National  Park  System. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  is  a  sig- 
nificant natural  and  cultural  resource 
protection  initiative  which  has  strong 
bipartisan  support  from  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  and  the  Governor  and 
the  Delegate  from  the  Virgin  Islands. 
As  we  approach  the  500th  anniversary 
of  the  voyages  of  Christopher  Colum- 
bus later  this  year,  I  can  think  of  no 
more  appropriate  way  of  commemorat- 
ing this  significant  date  than  enacting 
this  legislation.  Not  only  will  this  park 
preserve  a  nationally  significant  natu- 
ral and  historical  site,  it  will  provide 
an  excellent  opportunity  to  interpret 
the  diverse  native  cultures  which  ex- 
isted prior  to  the  arrival  of  Columbus 
and  the  impact  that  Columbus  and 
other  European  explorers  had  on  Carib- 
bean culture  and  history.  I  again  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  the  Virgin 
Islands  for  his  hard  work  on  this  mat- 
ter and  urge  prompt  passage  of  the 
measure  before  us. 

n  1440 

Mr.  DE  LUGO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

In  conclusion,  I  want  to  thank  the 
gentleman  from  California,  who  is  the 
ranking  Republican  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Insular  and  International  Af- 
fairs which  I  am  privileged  to  chair,  for 
the  cooperation  he  has  given  in  devel- 
oping this  legislation.  I  also  want  to 
recognize  the  roles  of  the  chairman  and 
ranking  Republican  of  the  full  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
our  colleagues  George  Miller  and  Don 
Young;  the  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  National  Parks  and  Pub- 
lic Lands,  our  colleeigue  Bruce  Vento; 
and  the  Resident  Conmiissioner  from 
Puerto  Rico,  Jaime  B.  Fuster. 

I  want  to  express  particular  apprecia- 
tion for  the  cooperation  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  our  former  col- 
league Manuel  Lujan.  His  leadership 
really  helped  make  this  bill  possible.  I 
also  want  to  thank  the  chairman  and 
ranking  Republican  of  the  Senate  com- 
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mlttee  of  jurisdiction,  Bennett  John- 
ston and  Malcolm  Wallop,  respec- 
tively. 

Finally,  I  want  to  urge  the  House  to 
approve  the  Senate  amendment  and 
send  what  is  truly  a  bipartisan  com- 
promise package  of  insular  measures  to 
the  President  for  his  approval. 

Mr.  FALEOMAVAEGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  H.R.  2927,  a  bill  which  ad- 
dresses several  areas  of  need  in  the  U.S.  irt- 
sular  areas.  In  particular,  I  want  to  speak  of 
the  needs  of  American  Samoa. 

American  Samoa  has  been  struck  by  three 
hurricanes  in  the  last  4  years.  Each  time 
Samoa  rebuilds  itself.  Not  everything  gets  re- 
built because  even  with  Federal  disaster  as- 
sistance and  private  insurance,  not  all  losses 
are  covered.  The  result  of  this  process  is  gov- 
ernment services  are  permanently  reduced, 
and  considerable  private  property  is  destroyed 
and  not  replaced.  Despite  the  best  efforts  of 
the  local  government,  with  each  hurricane 
thousands  of  people  are  forced  to  go  from 
days  to  months,  depending  on  the  renwteness 
of  their  villages,  without  water,  power,  tele- 
phone, and  sewage  disposal. 

This  bill  would  go  a  long  way  toward  ending 
this  cycle.  First,  it  authorizes  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  essential  public  facilities  in  insular 
areas  which  were  damaged  by  recent  natural 
disasters.  Second,  it  authorizes  enhancing 
these  facilities  to  withstand  future  disasters. 
Third,  with  regard  to  American  Samoa,  the  bill 
authorizes  the  Department  of  the  Interior  to 
conduct  a  comprehensive  study  of  the  terri- 
tory's needs  in  the  area  of  water,  power,  and 
sewage  treatment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  want  to  commend  the 
leadership  of  the  Committees  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  on  their  work  on  the  Salt  River 
Bay  National  Historical  Park  and  Ecological 
Preserve  on  the  island  of  St.  Croix  in  the  Vir- 
gin Islands.  I  have  been  to  St.  Croix  and  have 
seen  the  beauty  and  diversity  of  tropical  ani- 
mals and  vegetation  available.  The  designa- 
tion provided  in  this  bill  will  preserve  this 
beauty  for  all  Americans  to  enjoy. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  is  alive  today 
because  of  the  leadership  shown  by  Chairman 
Miller  and  de  Lugo,  and  Congressman  La- 
GOMARSiNO.  Without  the  efforts  of  these  gen- 
tleman, and  that  of  their  staffs,  H.R.  2927 
would  be  another  dead  bill  going  nowhere. 
The  needs  of  the  people  addressed  in  this  bill 
do  not  make  the  front  pages  of  our  national 
newspapers,  but  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  as- 
sure you  they  deserve  our  attention.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  this  t>ill. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time,  and 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  DE  LUGO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time,  and  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Hertel).  The  question  is  on  the  motion 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  the  Vir- 
gin Islands  [Mr.  de  Lugo]  that  the 
House  suspend  the  rules  and  concur  in 
the  Senate  amendment  to  the  bill,  H.R. 
2927. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  Sen- 
ate amendment  was  concurred  in. 
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A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  DE  LUGO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
Senate  amendment  to  the  bill,  H.R. 
2927. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  the  Virgin  Islands? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER 
PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Debate 
has  been  concluded  on  all  motions  to 
suspend  the  rules. 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  clause 
5,  rule  I,  the  Chair  will  now  put  the 
question  on  the  motion  on  which  fur- 
ther proceedings  were  postponed. 


EMERGENCY  UNEMPLOYMENT 
COMPENSATION  EXTENSION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Hertel).  The  pending  business  is  the 
question  of  suspending  the  rules  and 
passing  the  bill,  H.R.  4095,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Ros- 
TENKOWSKi]  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill,  H.R.  4095,  as 
amended,  on  which  the  yeas  and  nays 
are  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  404,  nays  8. 
not  voting  22.  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  4] 
YEAS-404 


Abercromble 

Ackemum 

Alexander 

Allard 

Allen 

Anderson 

Andrews  (ME) 

Andrews  (NJ) 

Andrews  (TX) 

Annunzlo 

Anthony 

Applegale 

Aspln 

Atkins 

AuColn 

Bacchus 

Baker 

Ballenger 

Barnard 

Barrett 

Bate  man 

Bellenson 

Bennett 

Bentley 

Bereuter 

Berman 

BevtU 

Bllbray 

Blackwell 

Bllley 

Boehlert 

Boehner 

Bonlor 

Borskl 


Boucher 

Boxer 

Brewster 

Brooks 

Broomfleld 

Browder 

Brown 

Bruce 

Bryant 

Bunnlng 

Burton 

Bustamante 

Byron 

Callahan 

Camp 

Campbell  (CA) 

Campbell  (CO) 

Cardln 

Carper 

Carr 

Chandler 

Chapman 

Clay 

dinger 

Coble 

Coleman  (MOi 

Coleman  (TX) 

Collins  (ID 

Collins  (MI) 

Gondii 

Conyers 

Cooper 

Costello 

Coufhlin 


Cox  (CA) 

Cox  (ID 

Coyne    ■ 

Cramer 

Cunningham 

Darden 

Davis 

de  la  Garza 

DeFazlo 

DeLauro 

Dellums 

Derrick 

Dickinson 

Dicks 

Dlngell 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dooley 

Dorgan  (ND) 

Doman  (CA) 

Downey 

Dreler 

Duncan 

Durbln 

Dwyer 

Early 

Eckart 

Edwards  (OK) 

Edwards  (TX) 

Emerson 

Engel 

English 

Erdrelch 

Espy 


Evans 

Ewlng 

Fascell 

Fawell 

Fazio 

Fetghan 

Fields 

Fish 

Flake 

Foglletu 

Ford  (MI) 

Frank  (MA) 

Franks  (CT) 

Frost 

Gallegly 

Gallo 

Caydos 

Gejdenson 

Gekas 

Gephardt 

Geren 

Gllchrest 

Glllmor 

GUman 

Gingrich 

GUckman 

Gonzalez 

Goodllng 

Goss 

Gradlson 

Grandy 

Green 

Guarlnl 

Gunderton 

Hall  (OH) 

Hall  (TX) 

Hamilton 

Hammerschmldt 

Hancock 

Hansen 

Harris 

Hastert 

Hatcher 

Hayes  (ID 

Hayes  (LA) 

Hefley 

Heftier 

Henry 

Herger 

Hertel 

Hoagiand 

Hobeon 

Hochbrueckner 

Holloway 

Hopkins 

Horn 

Horton 

Houghton 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hyde 

Inhofe 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

James 

Jenkins 

Johnson  (CT) 

Johnson  (SD) 

Johnston 

Jones  (GA) 

Jones  (NO 

Jontz 

Kanjorski 

Kaptur 

Kaslch 

Kennedy 

Kennelly 

KUdee 

Kleczka 

Klug 

Kolbe 

Kopetskl 

Kostmayer 

Kyi 

LaFalce 

Lagomarslno 

Lancaster 

Lantos 

LaRocco 

Laughlln 

Leach 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (FL) 


Lent 

Levin  (MI) 

Levine  (CA) 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Lewis  (GA) 

Llghtfoot 

Llplnskl 

Livingston 

Lloyd 

Long 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lowey  (NY) 

Luken 

Machtley 

Man  ton 

Marlenee 

Martin 

Matsul 

Mavroules 

Mazzoll 

McCandless 

McCloskey 

McCollum 

McCrery 

McCurdy 

McDermott 

McEwen 

McGrath 

McHugh 

McMillan  (NO 

McMlllen  (MD) 

McNulty 

Meyers 

Mfume 

Michel 

Miller  (CA) 

Miller  (OH) 

MIneU 

Mink 

Moakley 

MoUnarl 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moody 

Moorhead 

Moran 

Morella 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Myers 

Nagle 

Natcher 

Neal  (MA) 

Neal  (NO 

Nichols 

Nowak 

Nussle 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

OUn 

Olver 

Orttz 

Orton 

Owens  (NY) 

Owens  (UT) 

Oxley 

Packard 

Pal  lone 

Panetta 

Parker 

Pastor 

Patterson 

Paxon 

Payne (NJ) 

Payne  (VA) 

Pease 

Pelosl 

Penny 

Perkins 

Peterson  (FL) 

Peterson  (MN) 

Petri 

Pickett 

Pickle 

Porter 

Poshard 

Price 

Pursell 

Quillen 

Ramstad 

Rangel 

Ravenel 

Ray 

Reed 


Regula 

Rhodes 

Richardson 

Ridge 

RIggs 

Rlnaldo 

RItter 

Roberts 

Roe 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Rohrabacher 

Ros-Lehtlnen 

Rose 

Rostenkowskl 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rowland 

Roybal 

Russo 

Sabo 

Sanders 

Sangmelster 

Santorum 

Sarpalius 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Saxton 

Schaefer 

Scheuer 

Schlff 

Schroeder 

Schulze 

Schumer 

Sensenbrenner 

Serrano 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shays 

Shuster 

Sikorskl 

Sislsky 

Skaggs 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Slaughter 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (OR) 

Smith  (TX) 

Snowe 

Solarz 

Solomon 

Spence 

Spratt 

Staggers 

Sulllngs 

stark 

steams 

Stenholm 

stokes 

Studds 

Suodquist 

Swett 

Swift 

Synar 

Tallon 

TauzlD 

Taylor  (MS) 

Taylor  (NO 

Thomas  (GA) 
,  Thomas  (WY) 

Thornton 

Torres 

Torrtcelll 

Towns 

Traficant 

Traxler 

Unsoeld 

Upton 

Valentine 

Vander  Jagt 

Vento 

Visclosky 

Volkmer 

Vucanovlch 

Walker 

Walsh 

Washington 

Waters 

Waxman 

Weber 

Weiss 

WeldOD 


Wheat 

Williams 

Wilson 

Wise 

Wolf 


Andier 

Armey 
Combest 


Barton 
BlUrakls 
Clement 
Dannemeyer 
Dymally 
Edwards  (CA) 
Ford  (TN) 
Gibbons 


Wolpe 

Wyden 

Wylle 

Yates 

YatroD 


NAYS— 8 

Craae 

DeLay 
Doollttle 

NOT  VOTING— 22 

Gordon 

Hutto 

JefTerson 

Kolter 

Markey 

Martinez 

McDade 

Miller  (WA) 


Youilc(AK) 
Young  (FL) 
Zeltfr 
Zlmmer 


Johnson  (TX) 
Stump 


MorrlaoD 

Mrazek 

Raball 

Tanner 

Thomas  (CA) 

Whltten 


D  1506 


The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Delay  and  Mr.  ARMEY  changed 
their  vote  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr.  KOSTMAYER  and  Mr.  BURTON 
of  Indiana  changed  their  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

So  (two-thirds  having  voted  in  there- 
of) the  rules  were  suspended  and  the 
bill,  as  amended,  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  un- 
avoidably at>lent  during  rolk^ll  vote  4.  Had  I 
been  present  during  this  vote,  I  would  have 
voted  "nay"  on  rolteall  vote  4. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 
Mr.  CLEMENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  at>sent 
and  unable  to  vote  on  rolk:all  No.  4.  the  Emer- 
gerx:y  Unemptoyment  Compensation  Act.  Had 
I  been  present  I  woukj  have  voted  "yea." 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  MARTINEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  inad- 
vertently I  missed  the  vote  on  H.R.  4095 
this  afternoon,  a  very  important  vote, 
one  that  is  very  important  to  the  peo- 
ple of  my  district.  In  the  past  I  have 
strongly  supported  these  kinds  of 
measures.  I  voted  for  the  past  exten- 
sions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  in  a  meeting  with 
school  board  members  from  my  district 
and  did  not  hear  the  bells  go  off. 

Mr.  Speaker,  had  I  been  here,  I  would 
have  voted  "Yes,"  and  I  would  like 
that  reflected  immediately  following 
the  vote  on  H.R.  4095,  the  emergency 
unemployment  compensation  exten- 
sion. 


WITHDRAWAL  OF  NAME  OF  MEM- 
BER AS  COSPONSOR  OF  HOUSE 
JOINT  RESOLUTION  323 

Mr.  MCCURDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
inadvertently  listed  as  a  cosponsor  of 
House  Joint  Resolution  323.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  my  name  be  de- 
leted as  a  cosponsor. 
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The 
Herte^) 
quest 
homa. 

Thei^  was  no  objection. 


SPEIAKER    pro    tempore    (Mr. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 

of  the   grentleman    from   Okla- 


DISPE  ^JSING 
WEE  NESDAY 
MOR  ROW 


Mr. 


DERRICK.   Mr.    Speaker,   I  ask 
unanir  lous  consent  that  the  business 
ord4r  under  the  calendar  Wednesday 
dispensed  with  on  tomorrow. 
SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
from  South  Carolina? 
Theit  was  no  objection. 


in 

rule  b€ 

The 

bject 

tlemai 


HOUR  OF  MEETING  ON  TOMORROW 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanir  lous  consent  that  when  the 
House  adjourns  today,  it  adjourn  to 
meet  a  1 1  p.m.  on  tomorrow. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
object:  on  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tlemai  from  South  Carolina? 

Therp  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

in  writing  from  the  Presl- 
the  United  States  was  commu- 
te     the      House      by      Mr. 
McCathran,  one  of  his  secretaries. 
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WITH        CALENDAR 
BUSINESS    ON    TO- 


ANNO  JNCEMENT    BY    MEMBER    OF 

iNTi  ;ntion  to  call  up  RESOLU- 

TIOl    on  TOMORROW 


idcEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to 
the  House  that  at  the  beginning 
tonlorrow's  session,  I  intend  to  call 
esolution  raising  a  question  of 
privileges  relating  to  a  letter 
by  a  House   committee  staff 
to  a  Federal  judge  urging  a  re- 
sentence for  a  convicted  arms 


to  offer  this  privileged  reso- 
prior  to  consideration  of  the 
pertaining  to  debate  on  House  Res- 
258,  otherwise  known  as  the  Oc- 
lurprise  task  force, 
the  benefit  of  my  colleagues,  I 
submitting  a  copy  of  my  reso- 
along  with  certain  background 
so  that  all  Members  may  re- 
prior  to  the  calling  up  of  the 
ion  tomorrow.  The  intent  of  the 
ion  is  simply  to  have  the  House 
Legal  Advisory  Group  look 
matter  and  report  back  to  the 
at  the  earliest  practicable  date, 
straightforward  resolution,  and 
wlich  I  would  urge  all  of  my  col- 
to  support. 

H.  Res.  — 
Wheitaa  on  January  10.  1992,  the  chief 
counsel  of  the  House  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  wrote  to  the  U.S.  District  Court  of 
New  y  )rk  requesting  leniency  in  the  sen- 
tencing  of  Mr.  Dirk  Stoffberg,  a  convicted 


arms  dealer,  on  grounds  that  he  had  provided 
the  committee  with  evidence  regarding  the 
so-called  "October  Surprise;" 

Whereas  the  chief  counsel's  letter  was  sent 
on  committee  letterhead  purporting  to  be  on 
behalf  of  the  "House  of  Representatives 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  *  •  *  in  an  on- 
going investigation;" 

Whereas  the  U.S.  District  Court  con- 
sequently granted  the  request  for  a  reduced 
sentence  on  grounds  that,  "Comity  between 
independent  branches  of  government  sug- 
gests the  desirability  of  assisting  Congress  in 
its  important  work  where  there  is  no  strong 
conflict  with  a  court's  other  sentencing  re- 
sponsibilities;" 

Whereas  the  Federal  District  judge  further 
indicated  in  his  sentencing  "Memorandum 
and  Order"  that,  "were  it  not  for  the  Inter- 
vention of  Congress,"  the  defendant  would 
have  been  sentenced  to  a  longer  term  of  im- 
prisonment "because  he  threatened  violence 
during  the  course  of  his  criminal  activity;" 

Whereas  neither  the  House,  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  nor  any  subcommittee 
thereof  has  ever  authorized  an  investigation 
into  the  "October  Surprise"  allegations; 

Whereas  the  House  Bipartisan  Legal  Advi- 
sory Group  has  not  authorized  any  intention 
in  the  sentencing  proceeding  on  behalf  of  the 
House  or  any  of  its  committees; 

Whereas  at  the  time  the  chief  counsel's  let- 
ter was  submitted  to  the  U.S.  District  Court 
a  resolution  authorizing  a  special  task  force 
Investigation  into  the  "October  Surprise"  al- 
legations was  still  pending  in  the  House  and 
had  not  yet  been  acted  upon; 

Whereas  the  misrepresentation  of  the  posi- 
tion of  the  House  and  its  committees  in  a  ju- 
dicial proceeding  by  an  employee  affects  the 
rights  of  the  House  collectively,  its  dignity, 
and  the  integrity  of  its  proceedings,  and 
thereby  raises  a  question  of  the  privileges  of 
the  House  under  Rule  IX:  Now,  therefore,  be 
it 

Resolved.  That  the  House  Bipartisan  Legal 
Advisory  Group  (consisting  of  the  Speaker, 
the  majority  and  minority  leaders,  and  the 
majority  and  minority  whips)  is  hereby  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  inquire  fully  into 
the  facts  and  circumstances  surrounding  the 
Intervention  by  the  chief  counsel  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  in  the 
sentencing  of  Mr.  Dirk  Stoffberg  by  the  U.S. 
District  Court  for  the  Eastern  District  of 
New  York  and  to  submit  to  the  House  at  the 
earliest  practicable  date  but  not  later  than 
45  legislative  days  after  enactment,  its  find- 
ings thereon  together  with  any  action  taken 
or  recommendations  made  In  response  to 
such  incident  or  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of 
such  unauthorized  interventions  in  judicial 
proceedings  by  House  Members,  officers,  or 
employees. 

Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  DC.  January  10,  1992. 
Hon.  Jack  B.  Weinstein, 
U.S.  District  Court  Judge.  U.S.  District  Court. 
Eastern   District   of  New    York.   Brooklyn. 
NY. 
Dear  Judge  Weinstein:  Mr.  Dirk  Francois 
Stoffberg  has  to  date  provided  the  House  of 
Representatives  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs with  substantial  assistance  in  an  on- 
going investigation.  It  is  expected  that  this 
substantial  assistance  will  continue  into  the 
future. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Stoffberg  has  offered  to 
have  his  testimony  preserved  by  deposition. 
He  has  also  agreed  to  testify  at  any  open  or 
closed  Congressional  hearing  if  and  when  re- 
quested to  do  so.  Our  investigation  pertains 


to  the  question  whether  the  52  Americans 
taken  captive  in  Iran  were  held  past  the  elec- 
tion of  1980  in  violation  of  any  U.S.  laws,  this 
issue  is  commonly  referred  to  as  the  "Octo- 
ber Surprise." 

Although  Mr.  Stoffberg's  cooperation  may 
not  lead  to  any  criminal  action,  the  informa- 
tion which  he  has  voluntarily  provided  to  us 
has  already  been  helpful  and,  to  some  extent, 
has  been  corroborated  by  other  evidence.  I 
would,  therefore,  request  that  Mr. 
Stoffberg's  cooperation  be  taken  into  consid- 
eration by  you  in  the  determination  of  his 
sentence. 

I  would  be  pleased  to  discuss  the  matter  of 
Mr.  Stoffberg's  cooperation  with  you  or  your 
law  clerk  at  any  time  before  Mr.  Stoffberg's 
sentencing. 

Sincerely  yours, 

R.  Spencer  Oliver, 

Chief  Counsel. 
U.S.  District  Court,  Eastern  District  of 

New   York— Amended   Memorandum   and 

Order 

UNrTED  states  OF  AMERICA  AGAINST  DIRK 
stoffberg,  DEFENDANT 

WEINSTEIN.  J.: 

Defendant  pled  guilty  to  violation  of  muni- 
tions export  laws.  His  sentencing  guideline 
range  is  8-14  months.  Because  he  threatened 
violence  during  the  course  of  his  criminal  ac- 
tivity, defendant  would  have  been  sentenced 
to  13  months,  near  the  top  of  the  guideline 
range,  were  it  not  for  the  intervention  of 
Congress.  He  has  already  been  in  custody  for 
8Vi  months.  The  case  poses  the  question:  can 
a  request  for  clemency  by  Congress  support  a 
downward  departure  in  the  guideline  offense 
level?  As  indicated  below,  the  answer  Is  yes. 

The  Chief  Counsel  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House  of  representa- 
tives requests  that  the  court  consider  de- 
fendant's cooperation  with  the  Committee. 
The  letter  reads: 

"One  Hundred  Second  Congress, 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 
Committee  on  Foreign  affairs, 
house  of  representatives, 

Washington.  DC.  January  10.  1992. 

Dear  Judge  Weinstein:  Mr.  Dirk  Francois 
Stoffberg  has  to  date  provided  the  House  of 
Representatives  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs with  substantial  assistance  in  an  on- 
going investigation.  It  is  expected  that  this 
assistance  will  continue  into  the  future. 

"In  addition,  Mr.  Stoffberg  has  offered  to 
have  his  testimony  preserved  by  deposition. 
He  has  also  agreed  to  testify  at  any  open  or 
closed  Congressional  hearing  if  and  when  re- 
quested to  do  so.  Our  Investigation  pertains 
to  the  question  whether  the  52  Americans 
taken  captive  in  Iran  were  held  past  the  elec- 
tion of  1980  in  violation  of  any  U.S.  laws. 
This  issue  is  commonly  referred  to  as  the 
"October  Surprise." 

"Although  Mr.  Stoffberg's  cooperation 
may  not  lead  to  any  criminal  action,  the  in- 
formation which  he  has  voluntarily  provided 
to  us  has  already  been  helpful  and,  to  some 
extent,  has  been  corroborated  by  other  evi- 
dence. I  would,  therefore,  request  that  Mr. 
Stoffberg's  cooperation  be  taken  Into  consid- 
eration by  you  in  the  determination  of  his 
sentence. 

"I  would  be  pleased  to  discuss  the  matter 
of  Mr.  Stoffberg's  cooperation  with  you  and 
your    law    clerk    at   any    time    before    Mr. 
Stoffberg's  sentencing. 
Sincerely  yours, 

"R.  Spencer  Oliver,  Chief  Counsel." 

It  is  the  government's  view  that  the  court 
can  impose  a  sentence  of  time  served,  within 
the  guidelines,  without  considering  whether 
a  downward  departure  is  permitted  on  re- 


quest of  a  representative  of  Congress.  Such 
an  approach  is  generally  appropriate.  It  is 
not,  however,  desirable  to  avoid  the  down- 
ward departure  issue  in  this  case;  the  matter 
may  arise  again  and  agrain  without  an  oppor- 
tunity for  Congress  to  test  the  courts'  au- 
thority to  depart  downward  as  a  reward  for  a 
cooperating  witness.  Cf.  Nebraska  Press 
Ass'n  V.  Stuart,  427  U.S.  539,  546^48  (1976) 
(consideration  not  barred  where  the  issue  is 
likely  to  arise  again  and  yet  escape  review); 
Evan  Tsen  Lee,  Deconstitutionalizlng 
Justiciability:  The  Example  of  Mootness.  105 
Harv.  L.  Rev.  603,  634-35  (1991)  (shift  from 
constitutional  to  prudential  standards  on 
mootness,  standing,  and  ripeness);  644-45,  648 
(not  an  advisory  opinion  to  decide  a  case  on 
the  merits  over  objection  of  mootness,  ripe- 
ness, lack  of  standing,  or  that  the  opinion  is 
not  necessary  for  the  disposition). 

The  proper  relationship  among  the  three 
branches  of  government,  legislative,  execu- 
tive, and  judicial,  in  the  field  of  sentencing 
continues  to  be  perplexing  and  important. 
Sea,  e.g.,  Mlstretta  v.  United  States.  488. 
U.S.  361  (1989)  (composition  of  United  States 
Sentencing  Commission  does  not  violate  the 
separation  of  powers).  One  aspect  of  that  re- 
lationship is  now  presented. 

There  are  a  variety  of  sequences  possible  in 
applying  departure  rules.  One  is  to  deter- 
mine what  the  sentence  would  be  without  a 
departure.  U.S.  Sentencing  Comm'n  Guide- 
lines Manual,  at  1  (Nov.  1991),  then  to  con- 
sider whether  a  departure  Is  desirable,  then 
to  decide  the  amount  of  the  departure  (in 
terms  of  time  or  offense  level),  and.  finally, 
to  apply  the  departure  to  arrive  at  the  ac- 
tual sentence.  See  id.;  cf.  United  States  v. 
Kim.  896  F.2d  678.  685  (2d  Cir.  1990)  (upward 
departure);  United  States  v.  Coe.  891  F.2d  405. 
412-13  &  n.9  (2d  Clr.  1989)  (same).  This  ex- 
plicit, step-by-step  method  Is  desirable  in 
the  instant  case  since  the  court  is  being 
asked  by  Congress  to  signal  to  the  present 
defendant  and  to  future  defendants  a  capac- 
ity to  treat  a  Congressional  request  as  an  ap- 
plication for  an  appropriate  downward  depar- 
ture. 

Section  5K1.1  of  the  guidelines  does  not 
I)ermlt  a  downward  departure  because,  as  the 
government  properly  argues,  in  the  language 
of  the  section,  the  defendant  has  not  "pro- 
vided substantial  assistance  [to  prosecutors] 
in  the  Investigation  or  prosecution  of  an- 
other person  who  has  committed  an 
offense  *  *  *."  Moreover.  In  the  absence  of  a 
request  from  the  United  States  Attorney,  a 
downward  departure  under  section  5K1.1  is 
generally  not  available.  See,  e.g..  United 
States  V.  Agu,  F.2d  — ,  — ,  1991  WL  237844  (2d 
Cir.  1991);  United  SUtes  v.  Khan.  920  F.2d 
1100.  1106  (2d  Cir.  1990).  cert,  denied.  Ill  S.  Ct. 
1606(1991). 

By  contrast,  section  5K2.0  of  the  guidelines 
permits  departure  on  the  court's  own  motion 
or  on  request  from  the  defendant  or  any 
other  person  or  body.  As  the  Sentencing 
Commission  points  out  in  its  policy  state- 
ment on  section  5K2.0,  "[some 
c]ircumstances  [which]  may  warrant  depar- 
ture from  the  guidelines  *  *  *  cannot,  by 
their  very  nature,  be  comprehensively  listed 
and  analyzed  in  advance."  Guidelines  Man- 
ual, Policy  Statement  to  §5K2.0,  at  320. 

The  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Second  Cir- 
cuit has  suggested  that  cooperation  with  a 
body  other  than  the  United  States  Attor- 
ney's Office  might  fall  vjithln  section  5K2.0. 
In  United  States  v.  Agu,  —  F.2d  — ,  1991  WL 
237844  (2d  Clr.  1991).  for  example.  Judge  New- 
man pointed  out  that  the  requirement  of  a 
prosecutor's  motion  for  a  section  5K1.1  de- 
parture was  "settled"  in  this  circuit,  but  he 


cited  with  approval  United  States  v.  Khan, 
920  F.2d  1100.  1106-07  (2d  Cir.  1990).  See  Agu. 

1991  WL  237844.  at  — .  Khan  in  dicta  indicated 
that  information  offered  "regarding  actions 
[defendant)  took,  which  could  not  be  used  by 
the  government  to  prosecute  other  individ- 
uals" could  be  used  for  a  downward  depar- 
ture. 920  F.2d  at  1107  (defendant  may  have 
saved  the  life  of  a  confidential  DEA  inform- 
ant). Agu  noted  that  "the  cooperation  cov- 
ered by  section  5K1.1  is  cooperation  with  the 
prosecution,  leaving  cooperation  with  the 
courts  available  as  a  ground  for  departure  in 
the  absence  of  a  government  motion,  pre- 
sumably under  section  5K2.0."  Agu.  1991  WL 
237844.  at  —  (citing  United  States  v.  Garcia. 
926  F.2d  125  (2d  Clr.  1991)).  In  Garcia  the  Sec- 
ond Circuit  approved  a  downward  departure 
based  on  the  defendant's  "activities  facili- 
tating the  proper  administration  of  justice  " 
in  the  courts.  Id.  at  128;  cf.  United  States  v. 
Sanchez,  927  F.2d  1092,  1094  (9th  Cir.  1991) 
(based  on  defendant's  assistance  in  a  civil 
forfeiture  proceeding,  the  district  court 
properly  denied  downward  departure  under 
section  5K1.1  and  exercised  discretion  not  to 
depart  under  section  5K2.0). 

If  cooperation  with  the  courts  is  covered 
by  section  5K2.0,  so.  too,  is  cooperation  with 
Congress.  Cf.  United  States  v.  Harrell,  936 
F.2d  568  (4th  Clr.  1991)  (unpublished  opinion 
available  on  WESTLAW)  (Murnaghan.  J., 
dissenting)  ("I  would  remand  to  the  district 
judge  to  permit  him  to  reconsider  [the  effect 
of]  Harrell's  cooperation  with  congressional 
authorities  [Investigating  fraud  at  HUD.]"). 
The  courts  have  sentencing  authority  to  re- 
ward cooperation  of  a  defendant  with  an 
agency  other  than  the  prosecution  when  the 
United  States  Attorney  has  not  requested  a 
downward  departure. 

The  Chief  Counsel's  letter  of  January  10, 

1992  is,  in  effect,  a  request  for  a  downward 
departure.  Comity  between  independent 
branches  of  government  suggests  the  desir- 
ability of  assisting  Congress  In  its  important 
work  where  there  is  no  strong  conflict  with 
a  court's  other  sentencing  responsibilities. 
Balancing  congressional  needs  and  the  judi- 
cial sentencing  responsibilities  In  this  case 
requires  a  downward  departure  in  the  exer- 
cise of  the  court's  discretion. 

In  view  of  the  importance  of  defendant's 
cooperation  with  Congress,  a  downward  de- 
parture of  three  offense  levels  is  appropriate. 
Absent  such  a  departure,  his  offense  level 
would  be  11,  with  a  guideline  range  of  8-14 
months  in  prison.  With  the  downward  adjust- 
ment, his  offense  level  is  8,  providing  a  range 
of  2  to  8  months.  Since  he  has  served  8'/4 
months,  he  is  ordered  released  forthwith. 
The  sentence  is  stayed  for  7  days  to  permit 
the  United  States  Attorney  to  appeal  and  to 
seek  a  further  stay  from  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals. 

So  Ordered. 

Jack  B.  Weinstein. 
United  States  District  Judge. 

Dated:  Brooklyn.  New  York.  January  21. 
1992. 

[From  the  Legal  Times.  Jan.  27.  1992] 
Gunrunner  Plays  October  Surprise  Card- 
Lawyer  Exploits  hostage  Probe.  Wins 
Congressional  help  to  Free  Client 

(By  Daniel  Klaidman) 
Two  years  ago.  Thomas  Dunn  was  scraping 
by  as  a  court-appointed  criminal  defense 
lawyer  in  Brooklyn,  taking  the  usual  assort- 
ment of  drug,  robbery,  and  occasional  mur- 
der cases.  After  b'^  years  of  this  routine,  he 
was  a  little  bored. 

But  on  Thursday,  Jan.  18.  1990— Dunn's  day 
of  the  week  for  picking  up  cases  in  U.S.  Dis- 
trict Court— his  luck  changed  dramatically. 


That  day.  a  U.S.  magistrate  assigned  Dunn 
the  case  of  Arl  Ben-Menashe.  an  Israeli  intel- 
ligence operative  accused  of  making  Illegal 
arms  sales  to  Iran.  By  taking  the  case.  Dunn 
was  thrust  into  a  world  of  international  con- 
spiracy and  cloak-and-dagger  intrigue  that 
has  taken  him  from  Brooklyn  to  a  jail  cell  in 
provincial  Germany  to  the  corridors  of  power 
in  Washington. 

The  Ben-Menashe  defense  was  a  watershed 
for  Dunn  because  It  provided  him  entree  into 
an  even  more  byzantine  international  in- 
trigue—the so  called  October  Surprise. 

Dunn's  Ben-Menashe  connection  led  him  to 
take  the  case  of  Dirk  Francois  Stoffberg,  a 
former  South  African  intelligence  agent  and 
private  arms  merchant— who.  like  Ben- 
Menashe.  is  another  shadowy  figure  involved 
In  the  October  Surprise.  The  story  of  the  Oc- 
tober Surprise  posits  that  in  the  fall  of  1990. 
to  help  elect  Ronald  Reagan  as  president. 
Reagan  campaign  officials  attempted  to  stall 
the  release  of  52  Americans  held  hostage  in 
Iran. 

Now.  some  crafty  layering  by  Dunn  on  be- 
half of  Stoffberg  has  sparked  a  nasty  par- 
tisan spat  in  Washington  that  centers  on  the 
role  a  powerful  congressional  staffer  is  play- 
ing in  the  House  of  Representatives'  October 
Surprise  investigation.  Dunn  managed  to 
convince  a  federal  judge  to  make  the  unprec- 
edented decision  to  reduce  his  client's  sen- 
tence based  on  congressional  intervention. 

Through  all  the  politics  and  security  mat- 
ters. Dunn  has  deftly  played  off  competing 
interests  in  Washington  to  his  client's  ad- 
vantage. 

"My  client  had  the  Information,  and  Wash- 
ington was  hungry  for  it."  boasts  the  usually 
reserved  41-year-old  solo  practitioner. 

While  Dunn  has  good  reason  to  crow,  he 
got  a  lot  of  help  from  his  client.  Stoffberg 
claims  that  in  the  summer  of  1980  he  met 
with  future  Reagan  administration  officials 
William  Casey  and  Richard  Allen  to  discuss 
U.S.  hostages  held  captive  in  Iran.  He  did  not 
reveal  this  information  until  he  was  charged 
last  April  with  violating  the  Arms  Export 
Control  Act  for  selling  1.000  9mm  Smith  & 
Wesson  handguns  to  a  U.S.  Customs  agent 
posing  as  a  Chilean  broker.  In  November. 
Stoffberg  pleaded  guilty  to  the  charge. 

Stoffberg's  story  of  his  1980  activities  lured 
R.  Spencer  Oliver,  chief  counsel  to  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  to  Manhattan— 
and  onto  Stoffberg's  defense  team.  The  long- 
time Democratic  staffer  sent  a  letter  prais- 
ing the  South  African  to  U.S.  District  Judge 
Jack  Weinstein.  who  later  freed  Stoffberg. 

Oliver  is  probing  the  October  Surprise  for 
the  House  Foreign  Affairs  panel— although 
he  apparently  never  made  known  to  commit- 
tee Republicans  his  actions  concerning 
Stoffberg.  His  letter  has  proved  a  lightening 
rod  for  partisan  anger  over  the  October  Sur- 
prise investigation.  Republican  lawmakers 
who  are  critical  of  the  probe  have  lashed  out 
at  Oliver  for  intervening  in  a  pending  crimi- 
nal case  in  pursuit  of  evidence  to  support  the 
October  Surprise  hypothesis. 

The  members  say  that  It  was  inappropriate 
for  an  unelected  staffer  under  the  auspices  of 
Congress  to  lobby  a  judge  to  reduce  a  defend- 
ant's sentence. 

"By  what  authority  did  Spencer  Oliver  In- 
tervene in  this  case,  and  why  wasn't  the  mi- 
nority notified?"  asks  Rep.  Henry  Hyde  (R.- 
m.),  a  senior  member  of  the  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee."  The  letter  should  have 
been  signed  by  somebody  in  authority. 

"Maybe  Mr.  Oliver  is  ruimlng  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee,  and  I  didn't  know  it.  " 
adds  Hyde. 

Oliver  declines  comment.  A  spokesperson 
for  his  boss.  Rep.   Dante  Fascell  (D-Fla.), 
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chairman]  of  the  House  Forelgrn  Affairs  Com- 
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22.   Dunn,   a   former   insurance 

uster   with   a   self-acknowledged 

flew  to  Germany  to  meet  with 


his  first  interview  with  Stoffberg, 

erman  jail  cell,  Dunn  learned  that 

agent  possessed  some  startling 

that   the   lawyer   hoped   might 

leverage  with  the  U.S.  government. 

1970s,    Stoffberg,    as   an    agent   of 

sold  weapons  to  the  Shah  of 

gc^vemment.    A   remarkably   smooth 

the  international  arms  trade,  he 

tx)  continue  selling  weapons  to  the 

fter  the  1979  revolution. 

to  Dunn,  Stoffberg's  good  rela- 

offlclals  in  the  Ayatollah  Kho- 

i^grime  led  "two  American  Reagan 

officials"  to  meet  with  his  client 

on  two  occasions  in  the  summer  of 

discuss  the  52  U.S.  hostages  seized  by 

n  ilitants  after  the  revolution. 

would  not  confirm  that  Casey  and 

the  two  officials,   but  two  Hill 

issert   that    Stoffberg    has    named 

to  congressional  investigators. 

clkims   were    indeed    explosive,    and 

kn4w  there  had  to  be  a  way  to  use  the 

to  his  client's  advantage. 

w^ted  to  cooperate  with  any  govern- 

e  ntity   that  was  interested  in   Mr. 

s  story,"  says  Dunn. 

1980  graduate  of  the  Western  New 

College  of  Law  also  realized  that 

had   been   caught  red-handed   by 

ts  and  would  almost  certainly  be 

by  a  jury  if  the  case  went  to  trial. 

Dunn  surmised  that  reveal- 
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York's    Eastern    District,    where 
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terprodui  tive. 

"The     irosecutors'    Republican    bosses    in 
Washington  were  hardly  going  to  allow  a 
cut  based  on  allegations  about  the 
'  Surprise,"  says  Dunn. 
ma:  ;e  matters  worse,  Stoffberg  refused 
ate  with  U.S.  prosecutors  in  their 
,  his  co-defendants.  According  to 
client  was  wary  of  violating  the 
A|rican  Secrets  Act  and  returning  to 
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his  native  land  to  face  stiff  criminal  pen- 
alties. 

"We  had  no  defense,  that  was  clear,"  re- 
calls Dunn. 

DEALING  WITH  CONGRESS 

Then  Dunn  remembered  a  conversation  he 
had  with  Spencer  Oliver,  the  House  Foreign 
Affairs  counsel  who  was  interested  in  his 
other  client,  former  Israeli  spy  Ari  Ben- 
Menashe.  Ben-Menashe  also  claimed  knowl- 
edge of  the  October  Surprise  and  was  angling 
to  provide  testimony  to  congressional  inves- 
tigators. 

In  September,  Dunn  met  with  Oliver  and 
asked  to  set  up  a  meeting  between  Oliver  and 
Stoffberg.  To  add  credibility  to  his  client's 
story,  Dunn  told  Oliver  that  in  1981, 
Stoffberg  had  played  a  key  role  in  freeing 
three  Anglican  clergymen  who  had  been 
taken  prisoner  by  the  Iranians.  The  episode, 
he  said,  could  be  corroborated  by  Swedish 
diplomats. 

According  to  Dunn,  Oliver  was  Interested 
but  non-commital.  He  wanted  to  meet  with 
Stoffberg  before  agreeing  to  intervene  with 
the  court  on  his  behalf. 

On  Nov.  21,  in  the  U.S.  Courthouse  in 
Brooklyn.  Stoffberg  pleaded  guilty  to  one 
count  of  violating  the  Arms  Export  Control 
Act.  He  was  detained  in  the  Metropolitan 
Correctional  Center  in  Manhattan. 

Oliver  tried  to  set  up  a  meeting  with 
Stoffberg  at  the  Office  of  the  U.S.  Attorney 
for  the  E^astern  District  of  New  York.  Al- 
though prosecutors  denied  the  request,  they 
became  interested  in  Stoffberg's  dealings 
with  the  congressional  aide.  Assistant  U.S. 
Attorney  Seth  Marvin  had  several  long  con- 
versations with  Oliver  in  an  attempt  to  learn 
what  Stoffberg  was  telling  the  investigator, 
according  to  Dunn  and  others. 

Oliver  finally  met  with  Stoffberg  on  Dec. 
26  at  the  Metropolitan  Correctional  Center. 
The  South  African  told  Oliver  about  the  two 
London  meetings  and  provided  documents, 
according  to  Dunn. 

Shortly  after  Oliver  returned  to  Washing- 
ton, however,  he  told  Dunn  that  he  would 
not  intervene  for  Stoffberg  because  Stoffberg 
had  refused  to  reveal  the  name  of  a  British 
intelligence  officer  who  organized  one  of  the 
London  meetings. 

PLAYING  HARDBALL 

The  development  came  as  a  major  blow  to 
Dunn. 

"All  of  the  sudden  it  felt  like  my  heart  fell 
out  of  my  chest,"  Dunn  remembers. 

So  the  slightly  diffident  solo  practitioner 
from  Fairlawn,  N.J.,  decided  it  was  time  to 
play  hardball  with  Washington. 

"The  committee  needed  my  client,"  says 
Dunn.  "I  told  Oliver  'no  letter  to  the  judge, 
no  cooperation  from  my  client,'  and  he  got 
the  message." 

In  Oliver's  carefully  crafted  Jan.  10  letter 
to  Judge  Weinstein,  he  writes  that  Stoffberg 
has  "provided  the  House  of  Representatives 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  with  substan- 
tial assistance  in  an  on-going  investigation." 
The  controversial  letter  goes  on  to  "request 
that  Mr.  Stoffberg's  cooperation  be  taken 
into  consideration  by  you  in  the  determina- 
tion of  his  sentence." 

At  a  Jan.  14  sentencing  hearing  before 
Weinstein,  a  federal  prosecutor  argued  that 
the  Oliver  letter  was  no  different  from  any 
other  character  reference  from  a  third  party: 
"Congress,  like  any  other  party  or  private 
citizen,  has  a  right  to  send  a  letter  to  the 
court,  much  like  a  family  member  would,  a 
physician,  a  member  of  the  clergy  *  *  *" 

The  judge  shot  back  rhetorically:  "You're 
not  putting  Congress  in  the  same  position  of 


influence  as  a  family  member  in  terms  of  its 
Influence." 

Weinstein  ruled  that  under  federal  sentenc- 
ing guidelines,  Stoffberg  was  eligrlble  to 
serve  eight  to  14  months,  but  that  based  on 
"the  Importance  of  defendant's  cooperation 
with  Congress,  a  downward  departure  of 
three  offense  levels  is  appropriate." 

He  sentenced  Stoffberg  to  two-to-eight 
months'  imprisonment;  because  Stoffberg 
had  already  served  8'/4  months,  the  judge  or- 
dered his  release.  In  his  Jan.  16  opinion, 
Weinstein  also  indicated  that  he  would  have 
sentenced  the  South  African  to  13  months  in 
prison  had  he  not  taken  Oliver's  request  into 
consideration. 

The  U.S.  attorney's  office  declined  to  ap- 
peal Weinstein's  ruling. 

LEGAL  REWARDS 

Meanwhile,  Rep.  Hyde  and  other  Repub- 
licans continue  to  cry  foul  over  Oliver's  role 
in  reducing  the  sentence  of  a  convicted  arms 
merchant. 

But  such  political  Infighting  seems  distant 
to  Dunn,  who  was  preoccupied  last  week 
with  defending  his  client's  interests  before 
the  U.S.  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service,  which  is  seeking  to  deport  Stoffberg 
either  to  South  Africa  or  to  Germany. 

Dunn  says  he  has  not  seen  the  last  of 
Stoffberg,  and  the  work  he  hopes  to  do  in  the 
future  will  probably  take  him  even  further 
from  his  court-appointed  criminal  practice 
in  Brooklyn. 

Says  Dunn:  "I'll  be  Stoffberg's  lawyer  for 
his  book  deal." 
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ACCESS  TO  JUSTICE  ACT  OF  1992— 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  (H.  DOC. 
NO.  102-185) 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  House  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United 
States;  which  was  read  and,  together 
with  the  accompanying  papers,  without 
objection,  referred  to  the  Conunittee 
on  the  Judiciary  and  ordered  to  be 
printed: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  pleased  to  transmit  today  for 
your  immediate  consideration  and  en- 
actment the  "Access  to  Justice  Act  of 
1992".  The  purpose  of  this  proposal  is  to 
reduce  the  tremendous  growth  in  civil 
litigation  that  has  burdened  the  Amer- 
ican court  system  and  imposed  high 
costs  on  our  citizens,  small  businesses, 
industries,  professionals,  and  govern- 
ment at  all  levels. 

A  thorough  study  of  the  current  civil 
justice  system  has  been  conducted  by  a 
special  working  group,  chaired  by  the 
Solicitor  General,  Kenneth  W.  Starr. 
The  working  group's  recommendations, 
which  were  unanimously  accepted  by 
my  Council  on  Competitiveness,  are  re- 
flected in  the  bill.  The  legislation 
seeks  to  reduce  wasteful  and  counter- 
productive litigation  practices  by  en- 
couraging voluntary  dispute  resolu- 
tion, the  improved  use  of  litigation  re- 
sources, and,  where  appropriate,  modi- 
fled,  market-based  fee  arrangements. 
Additional  reforms  would  permit  the 


judicial  system  to  operate  more  effec- 
tively. 

The  Access  to  Justice  Act  would  ac- 
complish reforms  in  significant  areas 
of  litigation: 
—a  prerequisite  for  Federal  jurisdic- 
tion over  certain  types  of  lawsuits 
(the    amount    in    controversy    re- 
quirement) would  be  redefined  to 
exclude  vague,  subjective  claims; 
— prevailing  parties  could  be  entitled 
to  award  of  attorney's  fees  in  cer- 
tain  lawsuits  brought   in   Federal 
court; 
— the   Equal   Access  to   Justice   Act 
would  be  amended  to  clarify  and 
limit  litigation  over  the  amount  of 
attorney's  fees; 
— innovative       "multi-door       court- 
houses" would  be  established  to  en- 
courage utilization   of  alternative 
dispute  resolution  mechanisms; 
—award  of  reasonable  attorney's  fees 
in   disputes   involving   the   United 
States  would  be  permitted  in  ap- 
propriate instances; 
— prior  notice  would  be  required,  sub- 
ject to  reasonable  limits,  as  a  pre- 
requisite to  bring  suit  in  any  Unit- 
ed States  District  Court; 
— flexible     assignment     of     district 

court  judges  would  be  authorized; 
—immunity  of  State  judicial  officers 

would  be  clarified  and  protected; 
— the  Civil   Rights  of  Institutional- 
ized Persons  Act  would  be  amended 
to  encourage  resolution  of  claims 
administratively;  and 
— improvements  in  case  management 
in  Federal  courts  would  be  effected. 
I    believe    this    proposed    legislation 
would  greatly  reduce  the  burden  of  ex- 
cessive, needless  litigation  while  pro- 
tecting  and   enhancing   every   Ameri- 
can's ability  to  vindicate  legal  rights 
through  our  legal  system.  I  recommend 
prompt  and  favorable  consideration  of 
the  enclosed  bill. 

George  Bush. 
The  White  House,  February  4, 1992. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES  ON 
H.R.  2194,  FEDERAL  FACILITIES 
COMPLIANCE  ACT  OF  1991 

Mr.  SWIFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  take  from  the  Speak- 
er's table  the  bill  (H.R.  2194)  to  amend 
the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act  to  clarify 
provisions  concerning  the  application 
of  certain  requirements  and  sanctions 
to  Federal  facilities,  with  a  Senate 
amendment  thereto,  disagree  to  the 
Senate  amendment,  and  agree  to  the 
conference  asked  by  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
McDermott).  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington? 

Mr.  SCHAEFER.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  which  I  will  not 
do,  I  make  this  reservation  for  the  pur- 
pose of  asking  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Swift]  what  this  re- 
quest is? 


Mr.  SWIFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHAEFER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington. 

Mr.  SWIFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  re- 
quest to  go  to  conference  on  the  Fed- 
eral facilities  bill,  legislation  that  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Schae- 
fer]  has  had  considerable  interest  in 
over  the  years. 

Mr.  SCHAEFER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  cer- 
tainly support  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington  [Mr.  Swift]. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington?  The  Chair 
hears  none,  and.  without  objection,  re- 
serves the  right  to  appoint  additional 
conferees: 

From  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce,  for  consideration  of  the 
House  bill,  and  the  Senate  amendment, 
and  modifications  committed  to  con- 
ference: Messrs.  Dingell.  Swift,  Eck- 

ART.    SLATTERY,    SKORSKI,    LENT,    RlT- 
TER,  and  SCHAEFER. 

As  additional  conferees  from  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  for  con- 
sideration of  section  113  of  the  Senate 
amendment,  and  modifications  com- 
mitted to  conference:  Messrs.  Ray, 
HocHBRUECKNER,  and  Saxton. 

As  additional  conferees  from  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  for  con- 
sideration of  section  2(a)  of  the  House 
bill,  and  section  103(a)  of  the  Senate 
amendment,  and  modifications  com- 
mitted to  conference:  Messrs.  Brooks. 
Frank,  and  Gekas. 

As  additional  conferees  from  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries,  for  consideration  of  section 
304(a)  of  the  Senate  amendment,  and 
modifications  committed  to  con- 
ference: Messrs.  Jones  of  North  Caro- 
lina, Studds,  and  Davis. 

As  additional  conferees  from  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Trans- 
portation, for  consideration  of  sections 
102,  109,  and  115-19  of  the  Senate 
amendment,  and  modifications  com- 
mitted to  conference:  Messrs.  Roe, 
Nowak,  and  Hammerschmidt. 

As  additional  conferees  from  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Trans- 
portation, for  consideration  of  title  IV 
of  the  Senate  amendment,  and  modi- 
fications committed  to  conference: 
Messrs.  Roe,  Savage,  Ms.  Norton,  and 
Messrs.  Nowak,  Borski,  Hammer- 
schmidt, Shuster,  and Inhofe. 

There  was  no  objection. 


AMERICAN  WORKERS  SHOULD 
HAVE  KNOWLEDGE  OF  THEIR  PO- 
LITICAL RIGHTS 

(Mr.  BALLENGER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  BALLENGER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
imagine  a  portion  of  your  paycheck 
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going  to  the  camiMiign  of  your  political 
rival— a  practice  that  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son called  both  sinful  and  tyrannical — 
and  then  you'd  have  to  go  through  a 
lengthy  court  battle  to  get  a  fair 
amount  of  that  portion  restored.  For 
workers  who  don't  agree  with  their 
union's  political  choices  and  yet  have 
to  support  them,  this  is  the  situation 
in  which  they  find  themselves. 

At  the  January  1992  meeting  of  the 
Republican  National  Conrmiittee  a  reso- 
lution passed  calling  for  the  Congress 
and  the  Department  of  Labor  to  do  ev- 
erything in  their  power  to  legislatively 
and  administratively  enforce  the  1988 
Supreme  Court  Beck  decision  so  that 
American  workers  can  have  the  knowl- 
edge of  their  political  rights. 

American  workers,  thanks  to  this 
landmark  decision,  will  not  have  to 
pay  that  portion  of  their  union  dues 
that  goes  for  political  activity.  The 
problem  is  that  most  workers  are  not 
aware  of  these  rights,  and,  therefore, 
would  have  to  go  to  court  as  Harry 
Beck  did. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  place  this  resolution 
in  the  Record  and  I  ask  that  this  ad- 
ministration restore  freedom  of  politi- 
cal choice  to  the  workers  of  our  coun- 
try by  enforcing  the  Beck  decision. 
Beck  Rights  Resolution— 1992 

Whereas,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  has  ruled  that  it  is  a  violation  of  the 
First  Amendment  guarantee  of  free  speech  to 
compel  workers  to  fund  political  activities 
and  candidates  through  their  compulsory 
dues  and  other  payments  to  unions,  and 

Whereas,  the  Supreme  Court's  decision  in 
Communication  Workers  v.  Beck  (108  S.  Ct. 
2641  (1988)  establishes  these  employee  rights 
under  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act,  and 

Whereas,  compulsory  dues  pour  millions 
and  millions  of  dollars  into  the  coffers  of  big 
labor  which  the  union  bosses  spend  in  sup- 
port of  candidates  whom  working  Americans 
do  not  support  and,  indeed  actively  oppose, 
and 

Whereas,  officials  of  the  National  Edu- 
cation Association  union  plan  to  spend 
teachers'  dues  money  to  defeat  President 
Bush's  reelection  efforts,  thus  trampling  on 
the  political  freedom  of  the  NEA's  600,000  Re- 
publican members,  and 

Whereas,  officials  of  the  Teamsters  union, 
and  of  the  AFL-CIO,  have  announced  their 
intention  to  spend  members'  dues  money  to 
defeat  President  Bush,  despite  the  fact  that 
nearly  half  of  all  union  members  in  these  or- 
ganizations voted  for  President  Bush  in  the 
last  election,  and 

Whereas,  union  members,  seeking  to  exer- 
cise their  Beck  rights  have  been  put  off, 
threatened  with  the  loss  of  their  jobs  and 
benefits  and,  on  occasion,  asked  to  leave  the 
union,  and 

Whereas,  Republican-sponsored  legislation 
has  repeatedly  called  for  increased  enforce- 
ment of  Beck  rights,  only  to  be  rebuffed  by 
the  Democrat-controlled  Congress,  and 

Whereas,  Republican  members  of  Congress 
have  repeatedly  tried  to  insure  that  workers' 
rights  are  no  longer  violated  in  such  a  griev- 
ous and  illegal  manner,  only  to  be  rebuffed 
by  the  liberal  special  interests,  and 

Whereas,  President  George  Bush  in  June  of 
1969  said.  "I  also  propose  to  strengthen  the 
Supreme  Court's  Beck  decision,  which  held 
that  union  members  can't  be  forced  to  have 
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go  to  political  causes  they  do  not 
No  Americans— not  one— should  be 
to  give   money  to   a   candidate 
or  her  will",  and 

the  United  States  Department  of 
the  right  and  power  and  obligation 
ad^riinistratively  to  help  protect  work- 
the  forcible  taking  of  their  dues 
other  payments  to  unions  to  sup- 
and  candidates  they  oppose,  and 
,   the   Republican   National   Corn- 
its  January,  1991  meeting  in  Wash- 
.C.   fully   endorsed   the   right   of 
working  men  and  women  to  sup- 
)ppose  candidates  of  their  choice, 
political  tyranny  and  coercion,  and 
the   Republican   National   Com- 
its  1991  meeting  called  upon  the 
and  the  Department  of  Labor  to  do 
in  their  power  to  correct  union 
the  rights  of  workers,  only  to  see 
efforts  attacked  and  assailed  at  every 
;hese  same  liberal  interest  groups: 
efore.  be  It 
That  the  members  of  the  Repub- 
Na(ional  Committee  urge  forceful  ac- 
Department  of  Labor  on  behalf  of 
political  rights  of  workers,  and  we  fur- 
the  Department  of  Labor  to  imple- 
thejBeck  decision: 
mVndate  the  posting  of  notices  in  the 
informing  workers  of  their  rights 
to  fund  political  causes  they  op- 
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ajnend  the  LM-2  forms  to  force  full 
disclosure  of  union  expenditures, 
political  expenditures,  as  well  as 
bargaining  costs,  on  a  line  by  line 


Submit  :«d   by   Morton   C.   Blackwell. 
Co  nmitteeman.  Virginia. 
(  harlton  Heston  was  asked  to  leave 
Equity  when  he  attempted  to  exercise 
ights. 
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SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
from   Arkansas   [Mr.    Alexan- 
1  ecognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  the 
article  from  the  New  York  Times, 
February  3,  1992.  The  content  ad- 
he  issue  of  defense  policy  for  the 
post-cold  war  era.  My  constituents  are  very  in- 
terested i  1  the  defense  issue. 

As  FeIr  of  a  Big  War  Fades.  MiLrrARV 
PLANS  FOR  Little  Ones 
(By  Patrick  E.  Tyler) 
IInox.  Ky.— On  a  bleak,  cold  hillside 
Jan  lary   afternoon,   a  class  of  future 
tayk  commanders  huddled  on  a  set  of 
as  Col.  John  Sylvester,  one  of  the 
the  Persian  Gulf  war.  explained 
sreakup  of  the  Soviet  Union  would 
<  tfect  on  their  careers, 
tow  »ring    Daniel    Boone    figure    with 
fapots  and  a  booming  voice.  Colonel 
led  the  Tiger  Brigade  of  the  Sec- 
ArAored     Division     of    Ml-Al     tanks 
4uwait  International  Airport  a  year 
as  warrior-teacher,  he  was  telling 
yofing  captains  and  lieutenants  that 
the  cold  war's  end  they  might  still 
thei^selves  in  a  war  someday. 

war.  Colonel  Sylvester  told  them. 
eneily  will  always  try  to  put  obstacles 
battlefield  "to  make  you  vulnerable 
kill  you."  Simple  as  that. 


But  what  the  Colonel  didn't  say  was  who 
that  enemy  might  be.  The  fact  was,  he  didn't 
know. 

With  the  cold  war  ended,  the  future  is 
sweeping  over  the  United  States  military. 
Nowhere  is  frustration  as  intense  as  here  at 
the  Army's  tank  school,  where  virtually 
every  tank  driver  since  World  War  11  ha^ 
trained  with  a  Soviet  enemy  in  mind. 

AN  OLD  FEAR.  NOW  GONE 

That  vision  of  an  enemy  that  could  point 
90  or  more  divisions  at  Western  Europe  and 
still  wage  global  war  with  the  United  States 
was  implanted  in  multiple  generations  of 
Americans  in  uniform.  But  now  it  has  evapo- 
rated, leaving  the  United  States  military 
without  the  old  certainties  about  its  role  in 
the  world,  its  deployment  overseas,  its  need 
for  futuristic  weapons  and  l>attlefleld  sce- 
narios. 

At  no  time  since  the  end  of  World  War  II 
has  America's  two-million-member  military 
establishment  faced  as  much  fundamental 
change  and  uncertainty  as  in  1992.  the  first 
full  year  that  will  unfold  without  a  unified 
Soviet  military  and  the  industrial  complex 
that  supported  it. 

Significant  military  threats  to  American 
security  are  greatly  diminished,  but  they 
have  not  disappeared  altogether:  Saddam 
Hussein  reminded  the  world  that  sizable 
military  challenges  might  arise  in  the  unde- 
finable  era  ahead,  but  these  potential  adver- 
saries are  vaporous  shapes. 

"This  transition  period  is  potentially  dan- 
gerous," argued  MaJ.  Gen.  Thomas  C.  Foley, 
who  commands  the  armor  school  at  Fort 
Knox.  "I  don't  want  to  say  there  is  a  bogey 
man  behind  every  tree,  but  you  have  to 
admit  when  the  American  people  say,  'Our 
interests  are  being  threatened,  let's  do  some- 
thing at>out  it,'  we  have  got  to  be  ready  to 
go,  on  a  much  reduced  scale  maybe,  but 
ready  to  go." 

A  game  with  only  one  team 

For  other  officers,  the  loss  of  certainty  is 
more  distressing. 

Col.  Dennis  H.  Long  is  the  director  of 
"total  armor  force  readiness"  at  Fort  Knox. 
His  job  is  to  look  15  to  20  years  into  the  fu- 
ture and  recommend  to  the  Army  what  kind 
of  tanks  and  other  armored  vehicles  the 
service  should  design. 

"For  50  years,  we  equipped  our  football 
team,  practiced  five  days  a  week  and  never 
played  a  game."  he  said.  "We  had  a  clear 
enemy  with  demonstrable  qualities,  and  we 
had  scouted  them  out." 

Now.  he  continued,  "We  will  have  to  prac- 
tice day  In  and  day  out  without  knowing 
anything  about  the  other  team.  We  won't 
have  his  playbook.  we  won't  know  where  the 
stadium  is,  or  how  many  guys  he  will  have 
on  the  field.  That  is  very  distressing  to  the 
military  establishment,  especially  when  you 
are  trying  to  justify  the  existence  of  your  or- 
ganization and  your  systems." 

the  questions:  how  to  learn  from  small 

WARS 

The  final  collapse  of  the  Soviet  empire  has 
caused  millions  of  Americans  and  many  of 
their  representatives  in  Congress  to  call  for 
dramatic  reductions  in  the  American  mili- 
tary. And  It  has  led  the  Bush  Administration 
to  retreat,  though  in  small  steps,  from  the 
large  military  budgets  that  characterized 
the  Korean  War  era,  the  Vietnam  War  era. 
the  late  Carter  Administration,  the  Reagan 
era  and  even  the  first  days  of  the  Bush  Ad- 
ministration. 

"For  all  of  my  lifetime,"  said  Representa- 
tive Les  Aspin,  Democrat  of  Wisconsin  and 
chairman  of  the  House  Armed  Services  Com- 


mittee, "the  driving  force  for  everything  has 
been  the  Soviet  threat."  Now  that  it  has 
gone  away,  he  continued  in  an  interview, 
"we  are  cut  loose  from  a  lot  of  our  cer- 
tainties, and  we  must  ask  ourselves  first- 
principles  questions  which  haven't  been 
asked  in  40  to  SO  years." 

What  are  those  questions? 

Former  Defense  Secretary  Harold  Brown 
said  the  first  question  Americans  must  an- 
swer is  what  kind  of  military  power  they 
want  the  nation  to  be. 

"Is  it  really  America's  Job  to  fight  in 
North  and  South  Korea?"  he  asked.  "Appar- 
ently it  is  America's  job  to  fight  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf.  What  about  southern  Africa  and 
Latin  America?" 

"My  own  guess  is  that  the  American  public 
wouldn't  see  the  same  motivation"  in  those 
regions  that  it  did  during  the  cold  war,  Mr. 
Brown  said,  when  global  military  competi- 
tion with  the  Soviet  Union  led  to  American 
intervention  in  Europe.  Central  America,  the 
Caribbean,  the  Middle  East  and  Asia. 

"The  end  of  the  cold  war  should  mean  the 
end  of  the  cold-war  method  of  judging  de- 
fense requirements."  former  Defense  Sec- 
retary James  R.  Schlesinger  wrote  recently 
in  Foreign  Policy. 

In  an  interview,  Mr.  Schlesinger  said 
American  society  must  recast  its  definition 
of  power  to  Include  such  elements  as  eco- 
nomic competitiveness,  productivity  and  in- 
vestment in  industry.  These  other  priorities, 
he  suggests,  will  move  to  more  commanding 
positions  as  the  need  for  massive  military 
strength  disappears. 

LOADED  words  IN  THE  BUDGET 

This  transition  holds  practical  problems, 
however,  and  most  of  them  are  in  Washing- 
ton, where  the  annual  budget  cycle  requires 
the  Pentagon  and  the  Congress  to  define 
"threats"  to  national  security  and  then  to 
state  the  "requirements"  for  weapons  and 
forces  needed  to  meet  them.  From  this  proc- 
ess emerges  an  annual  Pentagon  budget  and 
five-year  spending  plan  to  "acquire"  the 
forces  and  weapons  needed. 

But  without  a  big  threat,  there  is  little 
agreement  on  how  to  proceed. 

Representative  Aspin  recently  suggested 
that  the  Persian  Gulf  war  should  be  the 
model  for  future  wars.  The  Iraq  experience 
would  be  transplanted  around  the  globe  to 
measure  the  relative  strength  of  other  trou- 
blesome regional  powers  as  a  means  to  plan 
forces  to  defeat  them.  Mr.  Aspin  has  dubbed 
this  method  "Iraq  equivalents." 

In  August  1990.  Defense  Secretary  Dick 
Cheney  and  Gen.  Colin  L.  Powell,  chairman 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  defined  a  strat- 
egy that  would  shrink  worldwide  American 
forces  by  25  percent  from  cold-war  levels 
while  increasing  spending  for  a  new  genera- 
tion of  high-technology  weapons  to  outfit 
the  American  military  of  the  future. 

MILITARY'S  NEW  TASKS 

This  transitional  strategy  foresaw  the 
threat  of  regional  wars  in  the  Persian  Gulf 
or  Korea.  It  focused  on  the  spreading  ballis- 
tic missile  threat,  nuclear  proliferation,  ter- 
rorism, drug  trafficking  and  the  possible  re- 
emergence  of  a  Soviet  threat  in  Europe. 

The  collapse  of  the  Soviet  Union  quickly 
undermined  this  strategy  and  highlighted 
the  fact  that  Mr.  Cheney  and  General  Powell 
were  building  so  many  new  weapons  that  fu- 
ture defense  budgets,  after  a  period  of 
shrinkage,  would  actually  begin  growing 
again  by  tens  of  billions  of  dollars  a  year 
later  in  the  decade. 

But  Mr.  Cheney  and  General  Powell  have 
now  retrenched  further. 


Oppressed  by  the  new  reality  that  it  must 
Justify  Itself  In  a  relative  vacuum  of 
"threats,"  the  military's  leaders  are  clinging 
to  the  truisms  of  military  philosophy,  ad- 
monishing political  leaders  in  the  way 
Machlavelll  might  have  instructed  his  prince 
or  Clauswitz  his  king. 

The  advice  is  simple  and  blunt:  any  nation 
that  disarms  invites  attack;  wars,  when  they 
come,  are  seldom  the  wars  expected;  being  as 
good  as  a  potential  adversary  is  not  enough; 
winning  means  not  only  exceeding  the 
strengths  of  the  opponent,  but  dominating 
him  so  completely  that  the  conflict  is  ended 
early  with  favorable  results  and  minimal 
casualties. 

THE  background:  A  STRATEGY  BUILT  ON  YEARS 
OF  FEAR 

On  Aug.  25,  1989,  Adm.  William  J.  Crowe 
Jr.,  General  Powell's  predecessor  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  distributed 
his  last  "national  military  strategy,"  a  clas- 
sified guide  to  waging  global  conflict  with 
the  Soviet  Union.  He  did  not  know  that  in 
Just  76  days  the  Berlin  wall  would  fall,  bring- 
ing the  end  of  the  cold  war  clearly  into  view. 

"Should  deterrence  fall  and  war  come,"  he 
wrote  to  Secretary  Cheney,  "the  United 
States  must  be  prepared  for  an  extended  con- 
flict involving  the  survival  of  the  nation." 
The  document,  which  was  sent  to  top  mili- 
tary commanders,  spoke  of  "total  mobiliza- 
tion at  home"  to  build  the  nation's  wartime 
combat  power. 

"United  States  forces  will  seek  out  and  de- 
stroy Soviet  naval  forces,  project  power 
ashore  and  be  prepared  to  conduct  attacks 
against  the  Soviet  homeland,"  Admiral 
Crowe  wrote.  Should  the  war  go  nuclear,  the 
document  says,  "our  forces  will  hold  at  risk 
those  assets  that  the  Soviet  leadership  would 
need  to  prevail  in  a  nuclear  conflict  and  to 
dominate  a  postnuclear  world." 

It  was  a  military  catechism  that  epito- 
mized an  era— an  era  in  which  NATO  devel- 
oped strategies  to  offset  the  numerical  supe- 
riority of  the  Warsaw  Pact;  an  era  In  which 
the  United  States  Navy  focused  on 
lesupplying  Europe  In  wartime,  on  dominat- 
ing the  oceans  and  on  building  a  maritime 
strategy  using  aircraft  carriers  and  marines 
to  strike  on  the  Soviet  flanks. 

HARKING  BACK  TO  THEIR  COMING  OF  AGE 

For  most  senior  general  officers  in  the 
American  military  today,  coming  to  adult- 
hood coincided  with  the  onset  of  prospective 
East-West  conflict. 

General  Foley,  now  the  commander  at  Ft. 
Knox,  recalled  that  when  he  arrived  in  West 
Germany  in  1961  as  a  young  second  lieuten- 
ant and  watched  the  Berlin  wall  going  up,  "I 
think  all  of  us  took  very  seriously  the  fact 
that  we  could  go  to  war  at  any  time." 

"There  was  a  fear."  he  said,  a  recognition 
that  those  officers  who  had  brought  their 
families  to  Europe  might  not  get  the  oppor- 
tunity to  warn  them  in  the  event  that  war 
broke  out  with  nuclear  weapons. 

When  his  wife.  Sandy,  and  two  young  chil- 
dren arrived  by  transport  ship  in  Bremer- 
haven  and  traveled  by  train  to  Bavaria  in 
June  1962,  the  Foleys  had  been  separated  for 
a  year  by  the  Berlin  crisis.  Their  family  re- 
union lasted  only  three  days  l)efore  Lieuten- 
ant Foley  had  to  be  back  with  his  unit  In  a 
high  state  of  readiness  for  war. 

When  there  was  spare  time,  the  Foleys  rec- 
onnoitered  the  escape  routes  through  Ger- 
many that  Mrs.  Foley  and  the  children 
would  use  if  war  broke  out. 

"That's  how  serious  it  was  taken,"  he  said. 

This  seminal  cold  war  experience  shaped 
General  Foley's  lifetime  view,  leaving  him 
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with  the  opinion  today  that  the  United 
States  should  strive  to  remain  a  potent  mili- 
tary power  to  deter  threats,  even  if  the 
threats  were  not  readily  apparent. 

THE  ANALYSIS:  THREAT  IS  DIVERSE  RATHER 
THAN  DEEP 

For  the  military,  and  the  nervous  Foleys. 
the  cold  war  was  a  time  of  great  building  and 
transition.  The  first  bomber  designed  to 
carry  nuclear  weapons,  the  B-52 
Stratofortress,  went  on  24-hour  alert  In  1957. 
The  Air  Force's  Strategic  Air  Command  be- 
came the  first  among  equals  of  all  military 
commands;  its  mission  was  to  annihilate  So- 
viet targets  with  nuclear  fire. 

In  June  1962,  the  same  month  that  Mrs. 
Foley  followed  her  husband  to  Europe,  Roy 
Alcala  graduated  from  West  Point  and  re- 
ported to  tank  school  at  Fort  Knox. 

The  commencement  speaker  for  Lieuten- 
ant Alcala's  graduating  class  at  West  Point 
had  been  President  John  F.  Kennedy,  who 
admonished  the  cadets  that  the  global  com- 
petition between  the  Soviet  Union  and  Unit- 
ed States  might  send  them  into  the  third 
world  as  cold  warriors  against  the  spread  of 
Marxist  revolutions. 

"I  know  that  many  of  you  feel,  and  many 
of  our  citizens  may  feel,  that  in  these  days  of 
the  nuclear  age,  when  war  may  last  in  its 
final  form  a  day  or  two  or  three  days  before 
much  of  the  world  is  burned  up,  that  your 
service  to  your  country  will  be  only  standing 
and  waiting,"  Mr.  Kennedy  said. 

"Nothing,  of  course,  could  be  further  from 
the  truth." 

Five  Soviet  leaders  and  several  wars  later, 
Mikhail  S.  Gorbachev  began  the  process  of 
turning  the  world  on  its  end.  And  after  two 
tours  in  Vietnam  and  three  years  of  graduate 
school  at  Yale  University.  Colonel  Alcala 
and  many  of  his  contemporaries  saw  the  de- 
cline of  the  Soviet  Union  long  before  the 
Pentagon  officially  acknowledged  it. 

"We  began  to  see  it  in  1986  and  the  spring 
of  1987,"  he  said.  By  this  time.  Colonel 
Alcala  was  running  a  small  research  group 
for  Gen.  Carl  E.  Vuono,  the  Army  Chief  of 
Staff. 

Sensing  the  future.  General  Vuono  mobi- 
lized his  staff  to  formulate  what  he  called  a 
"successor  strategy"  that  would  allow  the 
Army  to  shrink  in  size,  while  maintaining 
its  lethalness  and  mobility  for  any  crisis. 

CHANGE  IN  RISK  RATIO 

"Changing  from  the  containment  of  the 
Soviet  Union,"  Colonel  Alcala  said,  meant 
that  "we  were  preparing  our  forces  so  they 
could  act  in  areas  other  than  mainland  Eu- 
rope while  not  knowing  precisely  what  kind 
of  threat  they  would  face." 

"Our  conclusion  was  that  while  the  risk  to 
national  existence  was  way  down,  the  prob- 
ability of  having  to  engage  was  way  up. 

"It  took  the  exercise  against  Iraq  to  shed 
much  of  the  old  language  and  to  demonstrate 
what  we  had  done,"  Colonel  Alcala  said. 

General  Vuono  and  Colonel  Alcala  also  un- 
derstood that  the  service  would  have  to 
shrink  substantially  l)ecause  no  set  of  hypo- 
thetical threats  could  ever  measure  up  to  the 
demands  the  Soviet  military  had  put  on 
American  military  preparedness. 

THE  OUTLOOK:  THE  DEAD  PAST  SHAPES  THE 
FUTURE 

Veterans  of  the  Pentagon's  planning  proc- 
ess say  the  military  has  spent  most  of  its 
time  for  the  last  two  years  justifying  a 
slimmed-down  version  of  the  cold-war  mili- 
tary structure,  rather  than  trying  to  design 
a  force  for  the  21st  century. 

The  notion  of  throwing  out  a  decades-old 
system  is  a  powerful  bureaucratic  threat.  It 
rankles  veterans. 


"It  can't  be  a  clean  sheet  of  paper,"  said 
Mr.  Brown,  the  former  Defense  Secretary. 
"You  have  an  immense  capital  investment, 
and  you  can't  throw  it  away." 

Planning  for  the  Tu^ure  need  not  waste  the 
investments  of  the  peat,  some  experts  say. 
Without  a  clear  and  identifiable  military 
threat,  why  not  design  a  smaller,  highly  mo- 
bile and  lethal  military  that  could  respond 
to  a  crisis  anywhere  in  the  world,  seize  terri- 
tory, control  the  air  over  the  battlefield  and 
provide  support  from  the  sea,  but  at  half  the 
cost  of  the  military  that  existed  when  the 
Beriin  wall  fell? 

New  ideas  about  so-called  all-purpose 
forces  are  being  offered.  Some  argue  that  the 
military  has  only  begun  to  explore  the  possi- 
bilities offered  by  cost-effective  combina- 
tions of  computers,  radars  and  high-tech- 
nology munitions  that  can  bring  more  fire- 
power to  bees  on  targets  than  at  any  time  In 
history. 

Mr.  Aspin.  head  of  the  House  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee,  has  advocated  new  procure- 
ment strategies  to  slow  the  development  of 
new  weapons:  "rolling  over"  research  and 
'skipping  generations  "  of  weapons  instead  of 
rushing  into  production  with  every  new 
model. 

It  appears  that  the  Pentagon  is  moving  In 
that  direction. 

THE  DOUBTS:  INERTIA  HOBBLES  A  VAST 
MILITARY 

Just  retired  from  the  Army  that  he  Joined 
in  the  era  of  Dr.  Strangelove.  Colonel  Alcala 
is  proud  of  the  imprint  his  generation  left  on 
his  service.  But  he  has  also  begun  to  believe 
that  the  United  States  can  remain  the 
strongest  global  military  power  while  also 
shedding  much  of  the  "dishonesty,  pork  and 
near-term  economic  gain"  that  Impels  the 
Pentagon's  budget. 

He  says  he  would  be  willing  to  scrap  the 
Army's  tank  factories  and  deactivate  divi- 
sions that  have  lost  their  purpose.  He  would 
experiment  with  so-called  cadre  divisions 
that  would  maintain  a  skeletal  core  and  Oil 
out  with  reservists  in  a  crisis. 

"The  right  answer  is  probably 
unachievable,  "  he  said,  "l>ecause  it  requires 
traumatic  change  and  the  amputation  of  use- 
less limbs  if  we  do  it  right.  You  have  to  cut 
the  money,  change  the  strategy  and  make 
the  force  fit  the  strategy.  And  you'll  never 
get  that  on  Capitol  Hill." 

AFTER  THE  THAW— "THE  RESIDUAL  ROLE  FOR 
THE  MIUTARY" 

(By  Robert  S.  McNamara) 
The  opportunity  for  the  Western  democ- 
racies at  present  is  to  establish  a  vision  of  a 
new  world  order.  It's  the  first  opportunity  of 
conceiving  of  such  a  vision  and  moving  to- 
ward it  since  Roosevelt  and  Churchill  put 
forth  their  vision  of  a  post-World  War  11 
world.  They  were  looking  to  a  world  in  which 
relations  among  nations  were  based  on  a  rule 
of  law  and  a  form  of  collective  security 
founded  on  the  United  Nations.  That  is  pos- 
sible now. 

I'm  not  so  naive  as  to  believe  this  post- 
cold-war  would  be  without  conflict.  There 
have  been  125  wars  leading  to  40  million 
deaths,  largely  in  the  third  world,  after 
World  War  II  and  before  the  Gulf  War.  These 
were  not  a  function  of  ideological  differences 
between  East  and  West.  They  were  a  func- 
tion of  the  age-old  causes  of  war — boundary 
disputes,  economic  conflicts,  ethnic  ten- 
sions. 

The  danger  is  not  that  some  group  of  na- 
tions will  engage  in  conflict  that  will  endan- 
ger the  military  structure  of  the  great  pow- 
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cut    military    expenditures    In    the    world 
roughly  in  half. 

The  residual  role  for  the  military  is  to  deal 
with  the  conflicts  that  can't  be  deterred— 
such  as  the  Gulf.  We  have  many,  many  prob- 
lems in  the  world,  such  as  the  proliferation 

NEW  WEAPONS  FOR  AN  OLD  WAR 

[SoiM  utipan  systcffls  dniineil  tw  cold-nr  appkalnnsl 


of  weapons  of  mass  destruction.  We've  got  all 
kinds  of  common  enemies  and  challenges, 
such  as  the  sustalnablllty  of  development  in 
broadest  sense  around  the  world.  Population 
stability  and  environmental  stability  are 
going  to  be  increasingly  serious  problems. 
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To  pcMtrile  Soml  ainpxi  undctKltd  canyini  nucltar  aoapon  dtinni  oartim  Dcwlo»ineiit 
bf  Northfop  iKian  in  197S.  Itrjt  tli|lil  aas  in  July  1W9 

1o  nplact  llw  f-ii  Ea|l<  and  F-16  Falcon  ti|lit>n  and  maintain  air  supnmacy  ow  any  im- 
PflNcd  So«it<  licMen.  Thi  search  tor  Ihis  nnr  |«ntration  ol  aircralt  that  could  lly  at  suptf- 
sonic  speeds  without  detection  began  in  1981.  LocUieed  mn  the  desiin  competition  in  April 
1991 

To  succeed  the  Los  An|eles-class  submarine  «ith  Itie  missnn  ot  prewitini  the  Soviet  Hai^  tnm 
seinni  the  oceans  dunni  nrtime  The  first  beat,  ordered  in  lanuaiy  1989.  is  under  construe- 
twn 

To  counter  hea«r  armored  So»i«l  tan*  diwsions  i«  Euraft ._ _ - - 

To  maintain  deep  attack  capabilities  aiainst  the  So«<*l  Union,  and  to  provide  lorMiard  air  at- 
tack abilities  around  the  inrid 


The  Pentagon  wanted  7S  planes  at  a  cost  o(  S6S  billwn.  but  President  Bush's  budget  proposal 
tor  tiscal  1993  calls  tor  halting  production  at  20  planes  The  profram  has  already  cost  t34 
billion. 

Full-scale  production  to  begin  this  near  at  an  eipected  cost  of  t9S  bilhon  for  650  planes.  In  tkt 
fiscal  1993  budget,  the  Pentagon  is  requesting  t27  billion  tor  the  program 

The  Navy  wanted  30  boats  tor  a  total  cost  at  Hi  biHion  Presidwit  Bush's  tiscil  1993  budget 
proposal  calls  lor  ending  the  program  after  only  one  submarine  is  built 

Congress  instncted  the  Pentagon  to  proceed  wiHi  the  HI-A2.  an  upgrade  of  the  Ml-Al.  even 
though  the  Defense  Department  says  it  already  has  more  tanks  than  it  needs  Current  propos- 
als call  for  $3IS  million  oett  year 

Three  new  earners  are  under  construction,  and  the  Hai^  wants  to  build  another  The  IS  earner 
battle  groups  already  deployei)  cost  more  than  $?0  billnn  a  )ear  to  operate.  Each  carrier 
along  with  its  battle  group  cosis  about  MS  billion  over  its  36-year  life  cycle 


ACCE  3S  TO  JUSTICE  ACT  OF  1992 

The  i  PEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previou  s  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman! from  New  York  [Mr.  FiSH]  is 
for  5  minutes. 
^ISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
the  Access  to  Justice  Act 
legislation    that    will    bring 
ifnportant  and  needed  reforms  in 
Feferal  civil  justice  system.  This 
the  outgrowth  of  certain  rec- 
made  by  the  President's 
on    Competitiveness    in    its 
for  Civil  Justice  Reform  issued 
1991.    As   chairman    of   the 
on     Competitiveness,     Vice 
Dan  Quayle  deserves  high 
and  high  praise  for  his  leader- 
this  reform  effort, 
very  gratified  to  have  the  Hon- 
ilOBERT  Michel,  the  Republican 
the  Honorable  Newt  Gingrich, 
Rebublican  whip,  and  the  Honor- 
Di  iNCAN  Hunter,  the  chairman  of 
Republican    Research    Committee 
with  me  as  cosponsors  of  this 
measure.  Also,  I  am  pleased 
my  good  friends  and  Judiciary 
colleagues,   the  Honorable 
J.  Moorhead,  and  the  Honor- 
McCOLLUM,  as  cosponsors  as 
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very  outset,  it  should  be  em- 
that  this  legislation  is  not  in- 
as  an  attack  on  our  Nation's 
system  or  the  Nation's  legal  pro- 
I  am  a  lawyer  myself.  I  have 
'or  over  23  years  on  the  Commi  t- 
the  Judiciary  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  have  viewed  this 
as  an  opportunity  to  improve 
ad^iinistration  of  justice  for  all  of 
e.  In  short,  I  have  the  utmost 
for  the  American  system  of  jus- 
our  forms  of  jurisprudence, 
t  here  is  no  aspect  of  our  Govem- 
that  should  be  considered  to  be 
from  legitimate  inquiry,  re- 
ind  analysis.  The  Federal  court 
systenr  —with  its  complex  rules  and 
myrlac    procedures — is  and  should  be 


subject  to  the  regularized  scrutiny  of 
congressional  oversight.  Our  civil  jus- 
tice system  belongs  to  all  Americans. 

The  fact  is  that  the  American  people 
sense  that  something  is  wrong  with  our 
legal  system.  They  believe  there  are 
too  many  lawsuits  and  too  many  exces- 
sive damage  awards.  They  believe  that 
too  much  litigation  is  hurting  the 
American  economy.  They  believe  that 
too  much  litigation  is  costing  Ameri- 
cans jobs.  They  believe  that  too  much 
litigation  is  driving  up  the  cost  of  fi- 
nancing Federal,  State,  and  local  gov- 
ernment. They  believe  that  too  much 
litigation  is  driving  up  the  cost  of  li- 
ability (auto,  homeowners,  commer- 
cial) insurance  and  is  a  key  factor  in 
driving  up  the  cost  of  health  care. 

Civil  justice  reform  is  about  balanced 
fairness  in  our  legal  system.  Civil  jus- 
tice reform  is  about  seeking  legitimate 
alternatives  to  litigation.  Civil  justice 
reform  is  about  jobs  for  Americans — 
keeping  existing  jobs  in  the  United 
States  and  creating  new  ones  here  at 
home.  Civil  justice  reform  is  about  en- 
hancing American  competitiveness  so 
that  our  economy  is  allowed  to  expand 
and  prosper.  Civil  justice  reform  is 
about  American  productivity.  Civil  jus- 
tice reform  is  about  cutting  back  on 
wasted  transactional  costs  that 
produce  nothing. 

Our  bill  would  make  a  number  of  im- 
portant reforms  in  the  Federal  civil 
justice  system  without  limiting  the 
legal  rights  of  legitimate  plaintiffs.  It 
is  important  to  emphasize  that  this 
legislation  imposes  no  caps  on  damages 
and  no  limits  on  attorneys'  fees.  In- 
stead, it  makes  commonsense  adjust- 
ments in  the  manner  of  handling  Fed- 
eral civil  litigation. 

Allow  me  to  briefly  summarize  what 
our  bill  is  going  to  do: 

Require  that  the  amount  in  con- 
troversy— $50,000 — for  Federal  court  ju- 
risdiction in  diversity  of  citizenship  ac- 
tions should  be  based  upon  actual  dam- 
ages—that is.  real  economic  losses. 


Utilize  the  English  rule  or  fairness 
rule  in  cases  brought  to  the  Federal 
courts  through  diversity  jurisdiction. 
Under  our  adaptation  of  the  English 
rule,  the  losing  party  will  pay  the  at- 
torneys' fees  of  the  prevailing  party 
but  only  up  to  the  amount  of  their  own 
attorneys'  fees.  This  general  loser-pays 
approach  on  legal  fees  is  used  by  vir- 
tually every  other  civilized  nation.  It 
serves  to  discourage  unnecessary  and 
marginal  litigation.  Again,  I  would  em- 
phasize that  our  bill  would  not  apply 
the  rule  in  all  Federal  cases  but  rather 
only  those  that  are  in  Federal  court  as 
a  result  of  diversity  in  citizenship.  This 
represents  less  than  25  percent  of  the 
Federal  civil  docket.  For  example,  civil 
rights  cases,  environmental  enforce- 
ment cases,  and  Federal  question  cases 
would  not  be  affected. 

As  a  means  of  further  encouraging 
settlements,  we  propose  a  30-day  notice 
prior  to  filing  actions  in  the  Federal 
courts,  specifying  the  basis  of  the 
claim  and  the  amount  of  damages 
sought.  If  a  plaintiff  fails  to  notify, 
they  are  not  substantively  penalized. 
The  statute  of  limitations  would  not 
expire;  they  simply  would  reflle  the 
same  case  as  long  as  they  give  notice 
to  the  other  parties. 

To  further  the  alternative  disputes 
resolution  [ADR]  process,  we  would  es- 
tablish a  pilot  program  through  the 
designation  of  multidoor  courthouse 
districts  across  the  United  States. 
These  multidoor  courthouses  would 
adopt  procedures  for  a  speedier, 
nontrial  way  to  resolve  disputes  and  to 
expedite  discovery. 

Protect  State  court  judges  against 
possible  personal  liability  for  decisions 
made  in  the  line  of  their  judicial  du- 
ties. 

Authorize  U.S.  Government  agencies 
to  enter  into  fee  shifting  agreements 
with  other  litigants. 

This  civil  justice  reform  legislation 
would  streamline  pretrial  procedures, 
speed  the  trial  process,  and  curb  litiga- 
tion costs.  Now,  there  will  be  some  who 


will  charge  that  this  legislation  is  in- 
consistent with  the  best  interests  of 
the  American  people.  Nothing  could  be 
farther  from  the  truth.  The  American 
people  would  be  the  direct  beneficiaries 
of  these  reforms.  Americans  fully  un- 
derstand that  changes  need  to  be  made 
and  they  will  expect  Congress  to  take  a 
serious  look  at  this  comprehensive  re- 
form plan. 

Again.  I  want  to  compliment  the 
Vice  President  for  his  leadership  on 
this  extremely  important  issue.  I  look 
forward  to  working  with  him  and  my 
House  colleagues  toward  the  enact- 
ment of  this  very  important  legisla- 
tion. Mr.  Speaker,  not  every  dispute 
that  arises  in  our  society  needs  to  be 
resolved  in  a  court.  This  legislation  re- 
flects that  commonsense  approach. 
H.R.  4155 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLB. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Access  to 
Justice  Act  of  1992." 

SEC.  2.  FEDERAL  DIVERSnY  JURISDICTION;  SUM 
IN  CONTROVERSY 

Section  1332  of  title  28,  United  States  Code, 
Is  amended  by  redesignating  subsection  (d) 
as  subsection  (g)  and  inserting  after  sub- 
section (c)  the  following  new  subsections: 

"(d)  In  determining  whether  a  matter  in 
controversy  exceeds  the  sum  or  value  of 
SSO,000,  the  amount  of  damages  for  pain  and 
suffering  or  mental  anguish,  punitive  or  ex- 
emplary damages,  and  attorneys'  fees  or 
costs  shall  not  be  included. 

"(e)  On  February  1  of  each  year,  the  mone- 
tary amounts  referred  to  in  subsections  (a), 
(b).  and  (d)  shall  each  be  adjusted  to  the 
nearest  thousand  dollars  to  reflect  the 
change  in  the  Consumer  Price  Index  for  All 
Urban  Consumers  (CPI-U).  U.S.  City  Aver- 
age, All  Items,  under  its  current  official  ref- 
erence base  as  designated  by  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  of  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Labor.  The  adjusted  amounts 
shall  be  calculated  by  multiplying  the  rel- 
evant monetary  amount  by  the  annual  aver- 
age CPI-U  for  the  most  recent  calendar  year, 
and  then  dividing  that  sum  by  the  annual  av- 
erage CPI-U  for  1992.'. 

SEC.  S.  DIYERSmr  OF  CmZENSHIP  JURISDIC- 
TION; AWARD  OF  ATTORNEYS'  FEES 
TO  PREVAILING  PARTY. 

Section  1332  of  title  28.  United  States  Code, 
is  amended  by  inserting  after  subsection  (e) 
the  following  new  subsection: 

"(f)(1)  The  prevailing  party  in  an  action 
under  this  section  shall  be  entitled  to  attor- 
ney's fees  only  to  the  extent  that  such  party 
prevails  on  any  position  or  claim  advanced 
during  the  action.  Attorneys  fees  under  this 
paragraph  shall  be  paid  by  the  nonprevaillng 
party  but  shall  not  exceed  the  amount  of  the 
attorneys'  fees  of  the  nonprevaillng  party 
with  regard  to  such  position  or  claim.  If  the 
nonprevaillng  party  receives  seiTrices  under  a 
contingent  fee  agreement,  the  amount  of  at- 
torneys' fees  under  this  paragraph  shall  not 
exceed  the  reasonable  value  of  those  serv- 
ices. 

"(2)  In  order  to  receive  attorneys'  fees 
under  paragraph  (1),  counsel  of  record  in  any 
action  under  this  section  shall  maintain  ac- 
curate, complete  records  of  houirs  worked  on 
the  matter  regardless  of  the  fee  arrangement 
with  his  or  her  client. 

"(3)  As  used  in  this  subsection,  the  term 
'prevailing  party'  means  a  party  to  an  action 


who  obtains  a  favorable  final  judgment 
(other  than  by  settlement),  exclusive  of  in- 
terest, on  all  or  a  portion  of  the  claims  as- 
serted in  the  action. 

"(4)  The  court  may,  in  its  discretion,  limit 
the  fees  recovered  under  paragraph  (1)  to  the 
extent  that  the  court  finds  special  cir- 
cumstances that  make  payment  of  such  fees 
unjust. 

"(5)  This  subsection  shall  not  apply  to  any 
action  removed  from  a  State  court  pursuant 
to  section  1441  of  this  title,  or  to  any  action 
in  which  the  United  States,  any  State,  or 
any  agency,  officer,  or  employee  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  or  any  State  is  a  party.". 

SEC.  4.  AMENDMENT  TO  EQUAL  ACCESS  TO  JUS- 
TICE ACT. 

(a)  Basis  for  Adjusting  Fees.— Section 
2412(d)(2)(A)(ii)  of  title  28.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  "or  a  special 
factor,  such  as  the  limited  availability  of 
qualified  attorneys  for  the  proceedings  in- 
volved," and  inserting  "as  reflected  by  the 
change  in  the  Consumer  Price  Index  for  All 
Urban  Consumers  (hereinafter  referred  to  in 
this  subsection  as  the  "CPl-U"),  United 
States  City  Average,  All  Items,  under  its 
current  official  reference  base  as  designated 
by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Labor." 

(b)  Calculation  of  Adjustment.— Section 
2412(d)  of  title  28,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  psu:agraph: 

"(6)(A)  If  a  court  determines  that  the  cost 
of  living  adjustment  permitted  by  paragraph 
(2)(A)(ii)  should  be  made  in  a  particular  case, 
the  court  shall  calculate  the  adjustment  In 
accordance  with  this  paragraph. 

"(B)  When  compensable  services  in  an  ac- 
tion are  rendered  in  the  present  calendar 
year,  the  hourly  rate  shall  be  calculated  by 
multiplying  $75  times  the  CPI-U  for  the 
month  in  which  the  last  compensable  serv- 
ices were  rendered,  and  then  dividing  that 
sum  by  the  CPI-U  for  October.  1981. 

"(C)  When  compensable  services  are  ren- 
dered in  more  than  one  calendar  year,  the 
adjustment  for  services  rendered  in  the 
present  calendar  year  shall  be  calculated 
using  the  formula  set  forth  in  subparagraph 
(B).  The  hourly  rate  for  services  rendered  in 
each  previous  calendar  year  shall  be  cal- 
culated by  multiplying  J75  times  the  annual 
average  CPI-U  for  the  year  in  which  the 
services  were  rendered,  and  then  dividing 
that  sum  by  the  CPI-U  for  October,  1981.". 

SEC.  5.  PRIOR  NOTICE  AS  A  PREREQUISFTE  TO 
BRINGING  SUrr  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES  DISTRICT  COURT. 

(a)   In   GENEfiAL.— Chapter  23  of  title   28. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  the  following: 
"i  4S3.  Prior  notice  to  suit 

"(a)  TRANSMrrTAL  of  Prior  Notice.— (l)  At 
least  30  days  before  filing  suit  in  a  civil  ac- 
tion brought  in  a  United  States  district 
court,  the  potential  plaintiff  shall  transmit 
written  notice  to  the  intended  defendant  of 
the  specific  claims  involved,  including  the 
amount  of  actual  damages  and  expenses  in- 
curred and  expected  to  be  incurred.  The  po- 
tential plaintiff  shall  transmit  such  notice 
to  the  intended  defendant  at  an  address  rea- 
sonably calculated  to  provide  actual  notice 
to  each  such  party. 

"(2)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
'transmit'  means  to  mail  by  first-class  mail, 
postage  prepaid,  or  contract  for  delivery  by 
any  company  which  physically  delivers  cor- 
respondence as  a  commercial  service  to  the 
public  in  its  regular  course  of  business. 

"(3)  The  plaintiff  shall,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  action,  file  in  the  court  a  certifi- 


cate of  service  evidencing  compliance  with 
this  subsection. 

"(b)  Extension  of  Statute  of  LmrrA- 
TIONS.— In  the  event  that  the  applicable  stat- 
ute of  limitations  for  that  action  would  ex- 
pire during  the  period  of  notice  required  by 
subsection  (a),  the  sutute  of  limitations 
shall,  subject  to  subsection  (d),  expire  on  the 
thirtieth  day  after  the  date  on  which  written 
notice  is  transmitted  to  the  Intended  defend- 
ant pursuant  to  subsection  (a).  The  parties 
may  by  written  agreement  extend  that  30- 
day  period  for  an  additional  period  of  not  to 
exceed  90  days. 

"(c)  EXCEPTIONS.— The  requirements  of  this 
section  shall  not  apply— 

"(1)  in  any  action  to  seize  or  forfeit  assets 
subject  to  forfeiture  or  in  any  bankruptcy, 
insolvency,  receivership,  conservatorship,  or 
liquidation  proceeding; 

"(2)  where  the  assets  that  are  the  subject 
of  the  action  or  that  would  satisfy  the  judg- 
ment are  subject  to  flight,  dissipation,  or  de- 
struction, or  where  the  defendant  is  subject 
to  night; 

"(3)  where  a  written  notice  prior  to  filing 
suit  is  otherwise  required  by  law.  or  where 
the  plaintiff  has  made  a  prior  attempt  in 
writing  to  settle  the  claim  with  the  defend- 
ant; 

"(4)  in  proceedings  to  enforce  a  civil  Inves- 
tigative demand  or  an  administrative  sum- 
mons; 

"(5)  in  any  action  to  foreclose  a  lien;  or 

"(6)  in  any  action  pertaining  to  a  tem- 
porary restraining  order,  preliminary  injunc- 
tive relief,  or  the  fraudulent  conveyance  of 
property,  or  in  any  other  action  involving 
exigent  circumstances  that  compel  imme- 
diate resort  to  the  courts. 

"(d)  DISMISSAL  FOR  FAILURE  TO  COMPLY.— 

In  the  event  that  the  district  court  finds 
that  the  requirements  of  subsection  (a)  have 
not  been  met  by  the  plaintiff,  and  such  de- 
fect is  asserted  by  the  defendant  within  60 
days  after  service  of  the  summons  or  com- 
plaint upon  such  defendant,  the  claim  shall 
be  dismissed  without  prejudice  and  the  costs 
of  such  action,  including  attorneys'  fees, 
shall  be  Imposed  upon  the  plaintiff.  When- 
ever an  action  is  dismissed  under  this  sub- 
section, the  plaintiff  may  refile  such  claim 
within  60  days  after  dismissal  regardless  of 
any  statutory  limitations  period  if— 

"(1)  during  the  60  days  after  dismissal,  no- 
tice is  transmitted  under  section  (a);  and 

"(2)  the  original  action  was  timely  filed  in 
accordance  with  subsection  (b).". 

(b)  CONFORMING  AMENDMENT.— The  table  of 
sections  at  the  beginning  of  chapter  23  of 
title  28,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following: 
"483.  Prior  notice  of  suit.". 

SEC.  e.  AWARD  OF  ATTORNEYS'  FEES  IN  DIS- 
PUTES INVOLVING  THE  UNITED 
STATES. 

(a)  In  General.— Chapter  161  of  title  28. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  Inserting 
after  section  2412  the  following  new  section: 
"$24128.  Award  of  attomeya'  fee*  in  disputes 

involving  the  United  States 

"(a)  AGREEMENTS  FOR  ATTORNEYS'   FEES.— 

Except  as  otherwise  specifically  provided  by 
statute,  the  United  States  is  authorized  to 
enter  into  an  agreement  which  provides  that 
attorney's  fees  may  be  awarded  against  the 
United  States  or  any  other  party  to  the  ac- 
tion or  proceedings — 

"(1)  in  any  civil  action  commenced  by  the 
United  States; 

"(2)  in  civil  proceedings  involving  disputes 
purst;ant  to  the  Contract  Disputes  Act  of 
1978.  including  proceedings  before  boards  of 
contract  appeals  pursuant  to  sections  7  and  8 
of  that  Act;  or 
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"(3)  Id  k  case  In  which  the  United  States 
and  anott  sr  party  have  agreed  to  the  use  of 
outcome-(  etermlnative  mediation  as  defined 
In  sectloi  4«4(bK5)  of  this  title,  the  medi- 
ation has  resulted  In  a  determination,  and 
the  Unlt<d  States  or  the  other  party  has 
grlven  not  ce  pursuant  to  section  484(b)(8)  of 
this  title,  pertaining  to  outcome-determina- 
tive medli  itlon,  that  either  party  accepts  the 
determini  tion. 


Requirements  for  awarding  fees.— 
foUo  Jlngr  shall  apply  to  the  award  of 
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■  fees  may  be  awarded  only 
party  in  the  action  or  pro- 
subject  to  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3). 
party  shall  be  entitled  to  at- 
ees  from  the  nonprevalling  party 
to  and  only  to  the  extent  that 
prevails  on  any  claim  advanced 
action  or  proceedings,  except  that 
of  attorneys'  fees  shall  not  ex- 
I  ttorneys'  fees  of  the  nonprevalling 

respect  to  such  claim, 
determining  the  amount  of  attor- 
for  a  private  party,  the  court  or 
:on tract  appeals  (as  the  case  may 
ake  into  account  the  degree  of  sue- 
by  that  party  relative  to  its 
(^alm  or  claims,  the  prevailing  mar- 
in  the  geographic  area  foi  the  kind 
of  the  legal  services  furnished, 
dther  factors  relevant  to  whether  an 
ittorneys'  fees  would  be  reasonable 
.  what  a  reasonable  amount  of  at- 
1  ees  would  be. 

determining  the  amount  of  attor- 

of  the  United  States,  the  court  or 

contract  appeals  (as  the  case  may 

determine    the   number   of  hours 

the   attorneys  employed   by   the 

States  on  the  action  or  proceedings. 

by  the  salaries  and  benefits  paid 

ittorneys.  and  an  amount  for  over- 

1  as  an  hourly  rate. 

AtARD  OF  Attorneys'  fees  Exclu- 

party  who  files  an  application  for 

of  attorneys'    fees  and   expenses 

United  States  under  any  other 

of  law  may  not  pursue  an  award  of 

'  fees  under  this  section.  A  party 

an  application  for  an  award  of  at- 

ees  under  this  section  may  not  pur- 

avard  of  attorneys'  fees  and  expenses 

other  provision  of  law.  A  party 

to  medication  under  section  484 

may  seek  an  award  of  attorneys' 

under  this  section  and  section  484. 

PdlX^EDURES  for  AWARDING  FEES.— (1) 

leeklng  an  award  of  attorneys'  fees 
section  shall  file  an  application 
ith  the  court  or  board  of  contract 
the  case  may  be)  within  30  days 
judgment  in  the  action  or  pro- 
involved.    The    application    shall 
the  party  is  eligible  to  receive  an 
ubder  this  section  and  the  amount 
including    an    itemized    statement 
attorney  appearing  on  behalf  of  the 
wHich  sets  forth  the  actual  time  ex- 
the  rate  at  which  fees  are  com- 
party  shall  serve  the  fee  applica- 
the  party  against  whom  the  fees 
to  be  awarded. 
Within  30  days  after  service  of  the  fee 
upon  the  party  against  whom  the 
sought  to  be  awarded,  that  party 
a  resix>nse  setting  forth  its  reasons 
kward  of  fees  would  not  be  reason- 
the  amount  of  fees  should  be  re- 


tbe 


1  hy 


duced.  In  a  case  in  which  an  award  of  attor- 
neys' fees  Is  sought  against  any  party,  the 
attorney  for  that  party  shall  submit  a  state- 
ment of  the  total  amount  of  attorneys'  fees 
incurred  In  the  action  or  proceedings  in 
order  that  the  court  or  board  may  determine 
that  the  fees  sought  In  the  application  do 
not  exceed  the  amount  of  fees  incurred  by 
that  party. 

"(e)  Recjuired  Appropriations.— Agree- 
ments may  be  entered  into  under  this  sec- 
tion to  the  extent  provided  In  appropriations 
Acts.  Awards  of  attorneys'  fees  received  by  a 
Federal  agency  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States  under  this  section  shall  be  credited  to 
an  account  of  that  agency,  as  provided  in  an 
appropriations  Act.  To  the  extent  provided 
in  advance  in  appropriation  Acts,  amounts 
credited  to  such  account  shall  be  available 
only  to  pay  awards  of  attorneys'  fees  under 
this  section  against  that  agency  on  behalf  of 
the  United  States.  Each  such  agency  is  au- 
thorized to  pay  any  shortfall  caused  if  funds 
currently  available  in  such  account  are  in- 
sufficient to  pay  amounts  awarded  under 
this  section  against  such  agency  on  behalf  of 
the  United  States. 

"(f)  DEFiNi-noNS.— For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion— 

"(1)  the  term  "United  States'  includes  any 
agency  of  the  United  States  and  any  officer 
or  employee  of  the  United  States  acting  in 
his  or  her  official  capacity, 

""(2)  the  term  "final  judgment'  means  a 
judgment  that  is  final  and  not  appealable; 
and 

"(3)  the  term  "prevailing  party'  means  a 
party  to  an  action  who  obtains  a  favorable 
final  judgment  other  than  by  settlement,  ex- 
clusive of  interest,  on  all  or  a  portion  of  the 
claims  asserted  during  the  litigation.". 

(b)  Conforming  amendment.— The  table  of 
sections  at  the  beginning  of  chapter  161  of 
title  28,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by 
inserting  after  the  Item  relating  to  section 
2412  the  following: 

""2412a.  Award  of  attorneys'  fees  in  disputes 
involving  the  United  States." 

SEC.    7.   AVOIDANCE    OF    UTIGATION   THROUGH 
MULTI-DOOR  COURTHOUSEa 

(a)  In  General.— Chapter  23  of  title  28. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  the  following  new  section: 
"$484.  Multi-Door  Courthouaes 

"(a)  Designation  of  Courts.— The  chief 
judge  of  each  judicial  circuit  of  the  United 
States  (other  than  the  United  States  Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia  Cir- 
cuit) shall  designate  one  district  court  with- 
in the  circuit  to  be  a  pilot  Multi-Door  Court- 
house. The  United  States  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  Federal  Circuit  shall  designate  the 
United  States  Claims  Court  to  be  a  pilot 
Multi-Door  Courthouse  for  that  circuit.  Such 
designation,  and  the  program  established  by 
this  section,  shall  terminate  at  the  expira- 
tion of  a  three-year  period  following  such 
designation. 

"(b)  Establishment  of  alternative  Dis- 
pute Resolution  Plans.— (l)  Every  court 
which  has  been  designated  as  a  Multi-Door 
Courthouse  under  subsection  (a)  shall,  not 
later  than  six  months  after  the  effective  date 
of  this  section,  establish  an  alternative  dis- 
pute resolution  plan. 

•"(2)  The  alternative  dispute  resolution 
plan  shall  Include,  but  not  be  limited  to— 

"'(A)  procedures  for  limited  discovery; 

"(B)  confidentiality  of  proceedings  as  to 
possible  subsequent  pretrial  and  trial  ac- 
tions; and 

""(C)  the  selection,  use.  and  payment  of 
nonjudicial  personnel  who  may  be  selected 
to   conduct   alternative   dispute   resolution 


proceedings  as  neutrals,  mediators,  or  arbi- 
trators. 

"'(3)  The  plan  shall  also  establish  standards 
for  determining  which  cases  are  appropriate 
for  alternative  dispute  resolution,  consider- 
ing such  factors  as  whether  factual  Issues 
predominate  over  legal  Issues,  whether  the 
case  Involves  complex  or  novel  legal  Issues 
requiring  judicial  action,  and  any  other  fac- 
tors the  court  considers  relevant. 

'"(4)  Each  plan  shall  provide  that  each 
judge  or  magistrate  judge  assigned  to  a  case 
in  a  Multi-Door  Courthouse  established 
under  subsection  (a)  shall  conduct  a  con- 
ference with  counsel  within  120  days  after 
the  complaint  Is  filed  to  review  nonblnding. 
voluntary  alternative  dispute  resolution  pro- 
cedures that  may  be  used  in  lieu  of  litigation 
to  resolve  the  claims  in  controversy. 
"(5)  As  used  in  this  section — 
"'(A)  the  term  "outcome-determinative  me- 
diation" means  a  procedure  in  which  either  a 
single  mediator  or  a  panel  of  three  mediators 
selected  by  or  under  the  direction  of  a  Unit- 
ed States  district  court  provides  the  parties 
with  a  dollar  amount  determination  that 
would  be  awarded  if  the  case  is  tried;  and 

"(B)  the  term  "neutral'  means  an  Individ- 
ual who  functions  specifically  to  aid  the  par- 
ties to  an  issue  In  controversy  in  resolving 
the  controversy. 

""(6)  Each  plan  shall  authorize  the  parties, 
if  they  agree,  to  use  nonblnding  alternative 
dispute  resolution  procedures  in  lieu  of  liti- 
gation to  resolve  the  claims  in  controversy. 
These  nonblnding  alternative  dispute  resolu- 
tion procedures  shall  Include,  but  are  not 
limited  to,  early  evaluation  by  a  neutral, 
mediation  (including  outcome-determinative 
mediation),  minitrials,  summary  Jury  trials, 
and  arbitration. 
""(7)  Each  plan  shall  provide  that— 
""(A)  the  parties  may  agree  as  to  the  use  of 
any  alternative  dispute  resolution  procedure 
listed  In  the  alternative  dispute  resolution 
plan  to  effectuate  prompt  resolution  of  the 
claims  involved;  and 

•"(B)  the  parties  may  choose  to  use  the 
neutrals  made  available  by  the  court  or  may, 
if  all  parties  and  the  court  agree,  utilize  the 
services  of  other  neutrals  not  designated  In 
accordance  with  the  court's  alternative  dis- 
pute resolution  plan. 

""(8)  Each  plan  shall  also  provide  that  if  the 
parties  choose  outcome-determinative  medi- 
ation and  a  determination  is  reached  pursu- 
ant to  such  mediation — 

""(A)  any  party  may  give  notice  that  it  in- 
tends to  accept  that  determination,  while 
any  other  party  may  reject  the  determina- 
tion and  continue  with  the  litigation; 

'"(B)  a  plaintiff,  including  the  United 
States  or  any  agency,  officer,  or  employee 
thereof,  who  rejects  the  determination  and 
falls  to  obtain  a  final  judgment  that  is  at 
least  10  percent  greater  than  the  determina- 
tion shall  pay  the  defendant's  costs,  as  set 
forth  in  section  1920  of  this  title,  and  attor- 
neys' fees,  as  set  forth  in  section  2412a  of  this 
title,  that  are  incurred  after  the  rejection  of 
the  determination;  and 

""(C)  a  defendant,  including  the  Untied 
States  or  any  agency,  officer,  or  employee 
thereof,  who  rejects  the  determination  and 
fails  to  obtain  a  final  judgment  that  is  at 
least  10  percent  less  than  the  determination 
shall  pay  the  plaintiffs  costs,  as  set  forth  in 
section  1920  of  this  title,  and  attorneys'  fees, 
as  set  forth  in  section  2412a  of  this  title,  that 
are  incurred  after  rejection  of  the  deter- 
mination. 

If  all  parties  reject  the  determination,  no 
costs  or  attorneys'  fees  shall  be  assessed 
against  any  party. 


'"(9)  In  carrying  out  their  plans,  the  dis- 
trict courts  are  authorized  to  use  the  volun- 
teer services  of  nonjudicial  personnel  to  con- 
duct alternative  dispute  resolution  proceed- 
ings as  neutrals,  mediators,  and  arbitrators. 
The  courts  are  also  authorized  to  establish 
and  pay.  subject  to  limits  established  by  the 
Judicial  Conference  of  the  United  States,  the 
amount  of  compensation.  If  any,  that  each 
neutral,  mediator,  and  arbitrator  shall  re- 
ceive for  services  rendered  in  each  case.". 

(B)  Conforming  amendment.— The  table  of 
sections  at  the  beginning  of  chapter  23  of 
title  28.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following: 
"484.  Multi-Door  Courthouses.". 

SBC.  8.  FLEXIBLE  ASSIGNMENT  OF  DISTRICT 
COURT  JUDGES. 

(a)  Standard  for  Temporary  assign- 
ments.—SecUon  292(d)  of  title  28.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  "upon 
presentation  of  a  certificate  of  necessity  by 
the  chief  judge  or  circuit  Justice  of  the  cir- 
cuit wherein  the  need  arises.  "  and  inserting 
"whenever  the  business  of  that  court  so  re- 
quires.". 

(d)  Duties  of  Director  of  Administrative 
Office.— Section  604(a)  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (23)  by  striking  "and" 
after  the  semicolon; 

(2)  in  the  first  paragraph  designated  '"(24)" 
by  striking  the  period  and  inserting  a  semi- 
colon; 

(3)  In  the  second  paragraph  designated 
"(24)"- 

(A)  by  redesignating  such  paragraph  as 
paragraph  (25);  and 

(B)  by  striking  the  period  and  inserting  "'; 
and";  and 

(4)  by  adding  the  following  new  paragraph 
after  paragraph  (25),  as  so  redesignated: 

"(26)  Secure  information  as  to  the  courts' 
need  for  temporary  judicial  resources  to  ease 
overcrowded  dockets  (including  information 
on  delays  being  encountered  in  the  mainte- 
nance of  civil  suits)  and  prepare  and  trans- 
mit annually  to  the  Chief  Justice,  the  chief 
judges  of  the  circuits,  the  Congress,  and  the 
Attorney  (Jeneral,  statistical  data,  reports, 
and  recommendations  summarizing  the  re- 
sults of  this  inquiry.". 
SEC.  ».  MMUNITY  OF  STATE  JUDICIAL  OFFICERS. 

(a)  Attorneys'  Fees  in  Proceedings  in 
Vindication  of  Civil  Rights.— Section  722  of 
the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States  (42 
U.S.C.  1988),  Is  amended  by  Inserting  before 
the  period  at  the  end  of  the  second  sentence 
the  following:  "",  except  that,  notwithstand- 
ing any  other  provision  of  law.  a  State  judi- 
cial officer  shall  not  be  held  liable  for  any 
costs,  including  attorneys'  fees.  In  any  pro- 
ceeding brought  against  such  judicial  officer 
for  an  act  or  omission  of  such  officer  while 
acting  in  an  official  capacity". 

(b)  Civil  Action  for  Deprivation  of 
Rights.— Section  1979  of  the  Revised  Stat- 
utes of  the  United  States  (42  U.S.C.  1983)  is 
amended  by  inserting  before  the  period  at 
the  end  of  the  first  sentence  the  following:  "", 
except  that  in  any  action  brought  against  a 
Judicial  officer  for  an  act  or  omission  of  such 
officer  while  acting  in  an  official  capacity, 
injunctive  relief  shall  not  be  granted  unless 
a  declaratory  decree  in  the  action  was  vio- 
lated by  such  officer  or  declaratory  relief 
was  unavailable". 

SEC.  la  CIVIL  RIGHTS  OF  INSTITUTIONALIZED 
PERSONS:  PROCEEDINGS  IN  FORMA 
PAUPERIS. 

(a)  Exhaustion  of  Administrative  Rem- 
edies.—Section  7(a)  of  the  Civil  Rights  of  In- 
stitutionalized Persons  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1997e) 
is  amended — 


(1)  by  amending  subsection  (a)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(a)  In  any  action  brought  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 1979  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  by  any  adult  convicted  of  a  crime 
confined  in  any  jail,  prison,  or  other  correc- 
tional facility,  the  court  shall  continue  such 
case  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  180  days  in 
order  to  require  exhaustion  of  such  plain, 
speedy,  and  effective  administrative  rem- 
edies as  are  available.";  and 

(2)  in  subsection  (b)— 

(A)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2) 
as  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3).  respectively;  and 

(B)  by  Inserting  immediately  after  "(b)" 
the  following: 

"(l)  Upon  the  request  of  a  State  or  local 
corrections  agency,  the  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States  shall  provide  the  agency 
with  technical  advice  and  assistance  in  es- 
tablishing plain,  speedy,  and  effective  ad- 
ministrative remedies  for  Inmate  griev- 
ances.". 

(b)  Proceedings  in  Forma  Pauperis.— Sec- 
tion 1915(d)  of  title  28.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

""(d)  The  court  may  request  an  attorney  to 
represent  any  such  person  unable  to  employ 
counsel  and  may  dismiss  the  case  if  the  alle- 
gation of  poverty  is  untrue,  or  if  satisfied 
that  the  action  fails  to  state  a  claim  upon 
which  relief  can  be  granted  or  is  frivolous  or 
malicious." 

(c)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  shall  take  ef- 
fect on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
and  shall  apply  to  any  civil  action  pending  in 
any  court  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act  and  to  any  civil  action  filed  on  or 
after  such  date. 

SEC.  11.  IMPROVEMENTS  IN  CASE  MANAGEMENT 

Section  623(a)  of  title  28,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended — 

(1)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (5),  (6),  and 
(7)  as  paragraphs  (6),  (7)  and  (8),  respectively; 
and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (4)  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

""(5)  study  and  determine  ways  in  which 
case  and  docket  management  techniques  (in- 
cluding alternative  dispute  resolution  tech- 
niques) may  be  applied  to  improve  the  cost- 
effectiveness  of  litigation  and  to  eliminate 
unjustified  expense  and  delay,  and  Include  in 
the  annual  report  required  by  paragraph  (3) 
details  of  the  results  of  the  studies  and  de- 
terminations made  pursuant  to  this  para- 
graph;". 

SEC.     12.    ASSIGNMENT    OF    JUDGES;     PANELS; 
HEARING:  QUORUM. 

(a)  In  General.— Section  46(c)  of  title  28. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(c)  Cases  and  controversies  shall  be  heard 
and  determined  by  a  court  or  panel  of  not 
more  than  three  judges  (except  that  the 
United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Fed- 
eral Circuit  may  sit  in  panels  of  more  than 
three  judges  if  its  rules  so  provide),  unless  a 
hearing  or  rehearing  before  the  court  in  banc 
is  ordered  by  a  majority  of  the  circuit  judges 
of  the  circuit  who  are  in  regular  active  serv- 
ice. A  court  in  banc  shall  consist  of  all  cir- 
cuit judges  in  regular  active  service,  except 
that  any  senior  judge  of  the  circuit  shall  be 
eligible  to  participate,  at  his  or  her  election, 
and  upon  designation  and  assignment  pursu- 
ant to  section  294(c)  of  this  title  and  the 
rules  of  the  circuit,  as  a  member  of  an  in 
banc  court  reviewing  a  decision  of  a  panel  of 
which  such  judge  was  a  member.". 

(b)  Administrative  Units.— Section  6  of 
Public  Law  95-486  (92  Stat.  1633)  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 


"Sec.  6.  Any  court  of  appeals  having  more 
than  15  active  Judges  may  constitute  itself 
into  administrative  units  complete  with 
such  facilities  and  staff  as  may  be  prescribed 
by  the  Administrative  Office  of  the  United 
States  Courts.". 

SBC.  la.  SEVEBABIUTV. 

If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  the  amend- 
ments made  by  this  Act  or  the  application  of 
any  provision  or  amendment  to  any  person 
or  circumstance  Is  held  Invalid,  the  remain- 
der of  this  Act  and  such  amendments  and  the 
application  of  such  provision  and  amend- 
ments to  any  other  person  or  circumstance 
shall  not  be  affected  by  that  Invalidation. 

SEC.  14.  EFFECTIVE  DATE. 

Except  as  provided  in  section  10.  this  Act 
and  the  amendments  made  by  this  Act  shall 
become  effective  90  days  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act.  and  shall  not  apply  to 
any  action  or  proceeding  commenced  before 
such  effective  date. 


D  1520 

THE  POSTAL  SERVICE  PILOT 
PROJECT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Bereuter] 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
U.S.  Postal  Service  has  done  it  again. 
Residents  of  the  small  community  of 
Waverly,  NE,  are  being  victimized  by 
the  Impersonal  and  insensitive  Wash- 
ington bureaucracy  of  the  U.S.  Postal 
Service.  And,  because  of  the  tunnel  vi- 
sion of  the  Postal  Service  manage- 
ment, residents  of  Waverly,  its  busi- 
nesses and  its  schools  are  not  receiving 
all  of  their  mail. 

Permit  me  to  explain  v^lth  but  one 
example.  This  Member  recently  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  the  superintendent 
of  School  District  145,  a  school  district 
which  includes  two  elementary  schools, 
a  junior  high  school,  and  a  senior  high 
school.  The  school  district  is  not  re- 
ceiving many  of  its  checks,  bid  propos- 
als, State  and  Federal  report  forms, 
and  other  important  documents. 

Why  are  the  residents  of  Waverly  not 
receiving  mail  that  is  addressed  to 
them?  Because  the  management  of  the 
U.S.  Postal  Service  is  conducting  a 
pilot  project  in  Waverly.  It  is  using  a 
new  automated  sorting  system.  And, 
incredibly,  in  all  of  its  wisdom,  the 
management  of  the  U.S.  Postal  Service 
has  decreed  that  mail  addressed  to  a 
resident  or  business  or  school  that  does 
not  also  include  the  proper  box  number 
will  not  be  delivered,  regardless  of 
proper  street  address. 

As  the  superintendent  of  schools 
points  out,  there  are  825  box  holders  in 
Waverly  and  the  surrounding  riu-al 
area.  In  a  conmiunity  of  less  than  one- 
half  square  mile  in  size,  believe  me,  the 
schools  in  that  community  aren't  that 
hard  to  find.  The  employees  of  the 
former  U.S.  Post  Office  could  have  and 
would  have  been  allowed  to  deliver  the 
mail.  They  knew  Congress  would  de- 
mand service  for  the  citizens  of  this 
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The   Postmaster  General    of 
would  have  placed  a  priority 
delivering  the  mail,  not  in  need- 
returningr  it  to  the  sender  for 
petty  and   ridiculously   ill-con- 
policy.  Yes,  that  is  what  hap- 
box  number  and  it  is  sent  back 
sender. 

Speaker,  this  is  an  outrageous 
the  Washington  Postal  Service 
confluct  its  affairs.  The  Postal  Serv- 
created  to  deliver  the  mail,  to 
an  important  public  service.  In 
y,  NE,  and  in  other  communities 
the  country  the  Postal  Service 
type  of  practice  is  causing  in- 
con  veillence,  expense,  and  delay  for  the 
1  leople  it  is  supposed   to  serve, 
and   recipients   of  mail.   The 
Service  has  made  efficiency,  ef- 
at  any  cost,  a  much  higher  pri- 
than   service    to   the   American 
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This]  unfortunate  policy  in  Waverly  is 
itress,  the  fault  of  the  local  post- 
officials.  It  is  time  for  the  top  man- 
of  the  U.S.  Postal  Service  to 
stch  nonsense  and  return  to  what 
a  apposed  to  be  doing,  that  is,  to 
service  to  the  American  people, 
is  something  badly  wrong  at  the 
the  Postal  Service,  and  it  is  giv- 
pu  t)lic  service  and  all  of  the  people 
\  'ork  for  the  Postal  Service  a 
sye. 

Postal    Service   management 

take  its  collective  heads  out  of 

overcome  its  inside-the-belt- 

n^entality,  and  listen  to  local  post- 

and  local  letter  carriers,  per- 

would  learn  something  about 

veting  the  mail  and  what  its  re- 

sponsi  Jilities  to  serve  the  public  are  all 

about 

My 

on 

the  Ul 
stop 
every 
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colleagues,  this  Member  is  going 
today  with  my  demand  that 
S.   Postal   Service  immediately 
pilot  program  in  Waverly  and 
place    else    in    Nebraska.    This 
Membfer  will  continue  his  effort  until 
Ppstal  Service  changes  its  treat- 
the  residents  of  Waverly. 


>fl 
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THE  ECONOMIC  GROWTH 
ACT  OF  1992 


SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 

order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 

from   Illinois  [Mr.   MICHEL]   is 

for  5  minutes. 

ifllCHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  Intro- 

t)y  request  H.R.  4150  on  behalf  of  my- 

Archer,  Mr.  Gingrich,  Mr.  Lewis  of 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Oklahoma,  Mr. 

Mr.  McCOLLUM,  and  Mr.  WEBER.  The 

the  President's  proposals  to 

obs,  promote  economic  growth,  assist 

and  promote  health,  education,  sav- 

home  ownership.  Below  Is  a  brief 

outlining  the  49  titles  contained  in 


enc  impasses 


aid 


summary 
H.R.  4^50. 

Economic  Growth  act  of  1992 
TitleJ  1:  Economic  Growth  Acceleration  Act  of 
1992—1  nplements  the  seven  tax  Incentives 
outlin<  d    in    the    President's    State    of   the 


Union  Address— to  promote  Jol>-creatlng  in- 
vestment, promote  home  ownership,  and  halt 
the  slide  of  real  estate  values— as  compo- 
nents of  a  short  term  economic  recovery 
pacluge. 

TlUe  n:  T<u  Relief  for  Families  Act  of  1992— 
Implements  several  tax  incentives  In  the 
President's  1993  Budget  to  help  working  fam- 
ilies with  children;  encourage  savings;  and 
pay  for  medical,  educational,  transportation 
and  other  expenses. 

Title  UI:  Long  Term  Growth  Act  of  1992- 
Provides  incentives  for  Investment  in  re- 
search and  development  through  extension  of 
the  R&D  tax  credit;  creates  opportunity  in 
distressed  areas  through  enterprise  zones;  re- 
peals the  boat  tax  and  implements  other  as- 
pects of  the  President's  program  for  promot- 
ing long-term  economic  growth. 

Title  rV:  Financial  Institutions  Safety  and 
Consumer  Choice  Act  of  7992- Authorizes  full 
nationwide  banking  and  branching,  and  al- 
lows commercial  firms  to  own  financial  serv- 
ices holding  companies  and  permits  sepa- 
rately-capitalized financial  affiliates  for 
well-capitalized  banks. 

Title  V:  Pension  Security  i4c<— Increases 
minimum  pension  plan  funding  require- 
ments; limits  growth  in  Federal  insurance 
exposure  in  chronically  underfunded  plans; 
and  clarifies  the  status  of  claims  of  the  Pen- 
sion Benefit  Guarantee  Corporation  and  the 
treatment  of  pension  plans  in  bankruptcy 
proceedings. 

Title  VI:  Federal  Insurance  Accounting  Act 
of  7992- Proposes  a  change  from  cash  t>asis 
accounting  to  an  accrual  basis  to  measure 
more  accurately  the  liabilities  associated 
with  Federal  insurance  programs. 

Title  VII:  Medicare  Premium  Equity  Amend- 
ments of  7992— Increases  from  25  percent  to  75 
percent  the  portion  of  the  Medicare  Part  B 
(Physician)  premium  paid  by  beneficiaries 
with  gross  incomes  of  $100,000  ($125,000  for  a 
couple)  or  more,  effective  April  1.  1992. 

Title  vni:  Medicare  Bitdget  Amendments  of 
7992— Clianges  the  way  Medicare  pays  for  (1) 
anesthesia  services;  (2)  durable  medical 
equipment;  and  (3)  laboratory  services.  Also, 
moves  the  Prospective  Payment  System  hos- 
pital update  to  January  1  of  each  year. 

Title  IX:  Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent 
Children  Savings  Set-Aside  Amendments  of 
7992— Enables  recipients  of  the  Aid  to  Fami- 
lies with  Dependent  Children  program  to  set 
aside  savings  in  order  to  achieve  self-suffi- 
ciency through  self-employment,  education, 
training,  or  home  ownership. 

Title  X:  Food  Stamp  Amendments  of  1992— 
Requires  households  with  absent  parents, 
barring  a  good-cause  exemption,  to  cooper- 
ate with  State  Child  Support  Enforcement 
agencies  in  order  to  be  eligible  for  Food 
Stamps. 

Title  XI:  Child  Support  Enforcement  Amend- 
ments of  7992— Creates  new  Federal  perform- 
ance-based incentives  for  State  Child  Sup- 
port Enforcement  (CSE)  agencies. 

Title  Xn:  Housing  Act  Child  Support  Co- 
operation Amendments— Provides  incentives 
for  families  with  absent  parents  to  cooperate 
with  State  Child  Support  Enforcement  agen- 
cies. 

Title  XrH:  Emergency  Assistance  under  the 
Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent  Children 
(AFDC)  Program— Establishes  a  general  rule 
that  limits  AFDC  Emergency  Assistance  to 
one  30-day  period  every  12  months. 

Title  XXV:  Medical  Support  from  Absent  Par- 
ents—Enhances health  insurance  coverage  of 
certain  children  by  their  non-custodial  par- 
ents. 

Title  XV:  Child  Nutrition  Amendments  of 
7992— Provides  a  higher  percentage  of  avail- 


able meal  subsidies  to  lower-income  students 
under  the  national  school  lunch  and  break- 
fast programs.  The  bill  also  provides  for  in- 
creased research  funds  to  study  the  effects  of 
the  program  on  children. 

Title  XVI:  Socio/  Security  Cross  Program  Re- 
covery Amendments  of  7992— Authorizes  the  re- 
covery of  supplemental  security  income 
overpayments  by  withholding  social  security 
benefits 

Title  XVU:  AMERICA  2000  Excellence  in 
Education  .4ct— Supports  the  National  Edu- 
cation Goals  through  activities  to  promote 
education  reform  and  improve  educational 
achievement. 

Title  XVIII:  Student  Financial  Assistance 
Improvements  Act  of  7992— Promotes  greater 
accountability,  and  reduces  defaults  in  the 
student  loan  program. 

Title  XrX:  National  Energy  Strategy  Act— 
Creates  a  national  energy  strategy  to:  (1)  en- 
courage energy  efficiency;  (2)  encourage 
growth  of  future  energy  supplies  of  oil.  natu- 
ral gas,  and  nuclear  power;  and  (3)  change 
outmoded  regulations  which  discourage  the 
use  of  natural  gas  and  competition  in  the 
electric-utility  industry. 

Title  XX:  Arctic  Coastal  Plain  Competitive 
Oil  and  Gas  Leasing  i4cf— Authorizes  environ- 
mentally responsible  development  of  oil  and 
gas  in  the  Arctic  National  Wildlife  Refuge. 

Title  XXI:  Coastal  Communities  Impact  As- 
sistance of  1992 — Authorizes  Federal  offshore 
continental  shelf  (DCS)  revenue  sharing  pay- 
ments to  certain  municipal  governments  lo- 
cated near  OCS  drilling  sites. 

Title  XXII:  Alaska  Power  Administration 
Sale  Authorisation  i4c(— Authorizes  the  sale  of 
the  Alaska  Power  Marketing  Administration 
in  accord  with  an  agreement  negotiated  by 
the  Department  of  Energy. 

Title  XXUI:  Access  to  Justice  Act  of  7992— 
Reforms  the  civil  justice  system  to  help  re- 
duce frivolous  lawsuits,  principally  by:  (1)  al- 
lowing winning  parties  to  recover  attorneys' 
fees  from  losing  parties  in  certain  cases;  (2) 
establishing  "multi-door  courthouses"  to  en- 
courage the  use  of  alternative  dispute  resolu- 
tion mechanisms;  and  (3)  requiring  prior  no- 
tice as  a  prerequisite  to  bringing  suit  in  Fed- 
eral district  court. 

Title  XXIV:  Health  Care  Liability  Reform 
and  Quality  of  Care  Improvement  Act  of  1992— 
Helps  control  runaway  medical  malpractice 
costs  by  using  pools  of  Medicare  and  Medic- 
aid payments  through  the  States  to:  (1)  en- 
hance the  quality  of  care  through  increased 
research  and  improved  peer  review;  (2)  elimi- 
nate the  collateral  source  rule;  (3)  expand 
structured  judgments,  including  utilization 
of  alternative  dispute  resolution  mecha- 
nisms; (4)  eliminate  joint  and  several  liabil- 
ity; and  (5)  cap  certain  tort  damages. 

Title  XXV:  Product  Liability  Fairness  Act— 
Reforms  product  liability  laws  to:  (1)  base 
compensation  on  loss  actually  suffered;  (2) 
Impose  liability  based  on  fault;  (3)  provide 
alternatives  to  costly  litigation  for  obtain- 
ing fair  settlements;  (4)  limit  the  amount  of 
punitive  damages  awarded;  (5)  provide  offsets 
against  awards  for  the  amount  of  payments 
for  public  sources;  and  (6)  provide  fault-based 
manufacturer  defenses  to  liability. 

Title  XXVI:  Civil  Liberties  Act  Amendments 
of  7992— Extends  eligibility  for  restitution 
payments  under  the  Civil  Liberties  Act  of 
1988  to  certain  non-Japarese  spouses.  In- 
creases the  amount  authorized  for  payments 
by  $250  million,  and  changes  the  Act's  sunset 
date  to  September  30.  1994. 

Title  XXVU:  Federal  Credit  and  Debt  Man- 
agement Act  of  7992— Improves  the  collection 
of  delinquent  debt  through  increased  use  of 
debt  collection  tools,  and  improved  guaran- 
teed loan  program  management. 


Title  XXVm:  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
Subsidies— Reduces  certain  Commodity  Cred- 
it Corporation  subsidies  of  those  with  off- 
farm  income  of  $100,000  or  more 

Title  XXIX:  Farm  Credit  System  (FCS)  Fi- 
nancial Assistance  Corporation  (FAC)  Repay- 
ment Act  of  7992— Requires  the  FCS  to  begin 
paying  annual  amounts  sufficient  to  redeem 
certain  FAC  debt. 

Title  XXX:  Recover  Costs  of  Carrying  out 
Federal  Marketing  Agreements  and  Orders— Re- 
covers the  Department  of  Agriculture's  costs 
of  carrying  out  Federal  marketing  agree- 
ments and  orders. 

Title  XXXI:  Land  Grant  Universities— Elimi- 
nates provisions  for  mandatory  payments  to 
land  grant  universities  which  also  receive 
support  ttirough  the  regular  appropriations 
process. 

Title  XXXH:  Pou>er  Marketing  Administra- 
tion Timely  Payment  i4c<— Establishes  a  sched- 
ule for  the  Bonneville,  Western.  Southwest- 
ern, and  Southeastern  Power  Administra- 
tions to  accelerate  payments  to  the  Federal 
Government. 

Title  XXXm:  Emerging  Telecommunications 
Technologies  Act  of  7992— Makes  available  for 
assignment  by  the  FCC  a  total  of  200  mega- 
hertz (MHz)  of  the  radio  currently  used  by 
the  Federal  Government.  Authorizes  FCC  to 
assign  all  future  licenses  using  competitive 
bidding. 

Title  XXXrV:  Enterprise  for  the  Americans 
Initiative  (£i47>— Authorizes  investment,  debt, 
and  environmental  programs  to  implement 
the  President's  initiative  to  promote  eco- 
nomic reform  and  sustained  growth  in  Latin 
American  and  Caribbean  countries. 

Title  XXXV:  Repeal  the  Trade  Adjustment 
Assistance  Program— Repeals  the  Trade  Ad- 
justment Assistance  Program  and  consoli- 
dates it  with  the  job-training  programs  with 
EDWAA. 

Title  XXXVI:  VA  Medical  Care  Cost  Recov- 
ery Amendment  of  7992— Makes  permanent  the 
Department  of  Veterans  Affairs'  existing  au- 
thority to  recover  costs  from  health  insur- 
ers. 

Title  XXXVn:  Veterans'  Home  Loan  Im- 
provement Act  of  7992— Requires  certain  fees 
and  sets  a  minimum  downpayment  for  a  sec- 
ond home  under  the  Veterans'  Home  Loan 
Program.  The  bill  also  corrects  a  flaw  in  the 
no-bid  formula  used  to  determine  when  it  is 
cost-effective  to  acquire  foreclosed  property 
that  was  gxiaranteed  by  VA. 

Title  XXXVIII:  Permanent  Extension  of  Cer- 
tain Veterans-related  Income  Verification  and 
Pension  Provisions  in  the  Omnibus  Budget  Rec- 
onciliation Act  of  7990— Makes  permanent  ex- 
isting provisions  regarding  (1)  benefits  for 
certain  veterans  receiving  Medicaid-covered 
nursing  home  care  and  (2)  the  use  of  Internal 
Revenue  Service  and  Social  Security  Admin- 
istration data  for  Income  verification. 

Title  XXXIX:  Amendments  to  VA  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  and  Educational  Benefits— Tar- 
gets entitlement  to  certain  vocational  reha- 
bilitation benefits  to  veterans  with  service- 
connected  disabilities  and  adjusts 
servicemembers'  contribution  for  the  Mont- 
gomery G.I.  Bill. 

Title  XL:  Retirement  Modification  Act  of 
1992 — Increases  employee  contributions  to 
the  Civil  Service  Retirement  System  by  1 
percent  on  January  1,  1993,  and  an  additional 
1  percent  on  January  1, 1994.  Also  makes  per- 
manent existing  law  regarding  withdrawal  of 
retirement  contributions  in  a  lump  sum 
upon  retirement. 

Title  XLI:  Railroad  Sector  Finance  Amend- 
ment— Conforms  the  definition  of  employee 
compensation  under  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Tax  Act  and  the  Railroad  Retirement 


Act  to  that  under  the  Federal  Insurance  Con- 
tributions Act. 

Title  XLH:  Patent  and  Trademark  Office 
User  Fee  Surcharge— Extends  from  FY  1995  to 
FY  1997  the  termination  date  for  certain  Pat- 
au L  and  Trademark  Office  user  fees. 

Title  XLni:  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  User 
fees— Expands  existing  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers user  fees  for  use  of  developed  rec- 
reational sites. 

Title  XLIV:  Extend  Authority  to  Collect 
Abandoned  Mine  Reclamation  fees— Extends 
authority  to  collect  abandoned  mine  rec- 
lamation fees  through  FY  1997  at  existing 
levels. 

Title  XLV:  Federal  Communications  Commit- 
tee User  Fee  Act  of  7992— Requires  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  to  establish 
fees  to  cover  the  operational  costs  of  the 
Commission,  except  for  application  process- 
ing. 

Title  XL VI:  Limitation  on  Mandatory  Spend- 
ing—Establishes  an  annual  enforceable  cap 
on  the  growth  of  "mandatory "  Federal 
spending. 

Title  XLVn:  Extension  of  Budget  Enforce- 
ment Act  and  Application  to  Credit  Programs- 
Extends  the  Federal  discretionary  spending 
caps,  refines  accounting  improvements,  and 
extends  the  pay-as-you-go  discipline  con- 
tained in  the  Budget  Enforcement  Act  of 
1990. 

Title  XLVm:  Congressional  Budget  Reform 
Act  of  7992— Requires  that  the  annual  budget 
resolution  be  a  joint  resolution  subject  to 
Presidential  approval. 

Title  XLK:  Legislative  Line  Item  Veto  Act  of 
7992— Requires  Congress  to  vote  on  F*resl- 
dential  rescission  proposals. 


HOUSE  POLICY  ON  ILLEGAL  DRUG 
USE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Walk- 
er] is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
sure  many  of  the  Members  of  this 
House  are  disturbed  as  much  of  Amer- 
ica is  disturbed  by  the  recent  reports  of 
cocaine  dealing  in  the  Post  Office  of 
the  House  of  Representatives.  This  is  a 
matter  that  is  disturbing  to  all  people 
who  are  concerned  about  the  illegal 
drug  use  in  this  country  and  the  fact 
that  this  kind  of  corruption  should 
occur  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
or  at  least  as  alleged  to  have  occurred 
in  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  is 
indeed  disturbing. 

It  is  disturbing  from  the  standpoint 
that  obviously  we  do  not  want  illegal 
drugs  here.  But  it  is  also  an  indication 
that  Congress  has  failed  to  meet  the 
demands  of  law  and  is  continuing  to 
fail  to  live  up  to  its  obligations  under 
the  law. 

The  law  is  quite  clear  with  regard  to 
keeping  the  workplace  of  Congress 
drug  free.  The  law  is  part  of  Public 
Law  102-141.  I  am  going  to  quote  from 
the  law.  The  law  says: 

No  department,  agency  or  instrumentality 
of  the  United  States  receiving  appropriated 
funds  under  this  or  any  other  Act  for  the  fis- 
cal year  of  1992  shall  obligate  or  expend  any 
such  funds  unless  such  department,  agency 
or  instrumentality  has  in  place  and  will  con- 
tinue to  administer  in  good  teith  a  written 


policy  designed  to  ensure  that  all  of  its 
workplaces  are  free  from  illegal  use,  posses- 
sion or  distribution  of  controlled  substances. 

That  is  a  law  unlike  many  others 
that  includes  the  Congress  of  the  Unit- 
ed States.  When  I  inquired  earlier 
today  of  whether  or  not  such  a  policy 
was  in  place  in  the  House  Post  Office. 
I  received  from  the  Postmaster,  and  I 
thank  him  for  replying  promptly,  a 
copy  of  a  letter  from  the  Speaker  indi- 
cating that  all  the  employing  authori- 
ties in  the  House  should  take  appro- 
priate action  to  have  policies  in  place. 
But  this  is  evidently  the  policy,  the 
Speaker's  letter. 

There  is  no  indication  that  the  em- 
ployees of  that  entity  were  required  to 
sign  any  statements,  were  required  to 
acknowledge  the  policy,  simply  that 
they  had  the  Speaker's  letter  on  file. 
That  is  not  good  enough. 

Under  the  law,  not  under  the  Speak- 
er's directive,  but  under  the  law,  the 
entities  of  the  House  are  supposed  to  be 
applying  these  measures  in  good  faith. 
Simply  having  a  Speaker's  letter  on 
file  in  the  office  is  not  a  good-faith  as- 
surance that  drug-ftee  policies  are 
being  pursued  in  that  particular  agen- 
cy of  the  House. 

The  law  is  also  very  specific.  If  and 
when  a  violation  occurs,  no  funds  can 
go  to  that  agency.  The  question  is.  Is 
the  House  going  to  live  up  to  its  stand- 
ard? If  in  fact  the  allegations  prove 
true,  if  in  fact  we  discover,  as  an  inves- 
tigation has  already  uncovered,  that 
cocaine  dealing  was  taking  place  in  the 
House  Post  Office,  are  we  then  going  to 
obey  the  law  and  cut  off  funds  for  that 
entity?  Or  are  we  going  to  replace  it 
with  some  other  contractor  who  can  do 
the  job  but  make  certain  that  the 
present  entity  that  is  now  in  place 
obeys  the  law? 

I  have  not  heard.  I  am  unclear.  I  tell 
my  colleagues,  I  have  been  dis- 
appointed over  a  long  period  of  time  at 
the  House's  willingness  to  be  compliant 
with  the  law  in  this  case.  There  are 
still  hundreds  of  Members  of  Congress 
who  do  not  have  drug-free  policies  in 
their  offices  despite  the  Speaker's  di- 
rective and  despite  the  law  of  the  land. 

Now  it  appears  as  though  serious  vio- 
lations are  taking  place  internally 
within  the  House,  and  the  question  of 
corrective  action  is  very,  very  iffy.  It 
appears  as  though  some  officers  of  this 
House  knew  about  this  investigation 
and  knew  about  these  charges  as  much 
as  3  to  6  months  ago. 

D  1530 

Yet,  it  is  not  clear  how  much  action 
was  taken.  In  fact,  some  reports  indi- 
cate there  was  an  attempt  to  get  law 
enforcement  officials  to  back  out  of 
the  investigation. 

That  does  not  give  me  much  con- 
fidence that  we  are  going  to  move  ag- 
gressively to  see  that  the  drug-fi"ee 
workplace  laws  apply  in  the  House  and 
are  maintained  in  the  House.  The  law 
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The  law  says  cut  off  the  funds, 
aware  that  the  funds  have 
off.  But  I  am  aware  that  the 
ons  would  indicate  that  no 
compliance  with  drug-free 
workplice  policies  has  taken  place,  and 
it  is  absolutely  essential  that  that  hap- 
pen. 
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Speaker  pro  tempore.  Under  a 

order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 

from  Kansas  [Mr.  Roberts]  is 

for  5  minutes. 

I^OBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 

to  the  House  floor  to  urge 

imiliediate   independent   investiga- 

problems  with  management  of 

Post  Office.  The  allegations 

been  made  are  most  serious. 

include  charges  of  employee  drug 

theft   of  postal   funds,   slush 

a  coverup  of  the  problem.  On 

.  these  charges  are  much  more 

than  the  recent  flaps  involving 

bills  and   bad   checks,   be- 

go  to  the  heart  of  our  abil- 

nanage  the  House,  and  because 

in  /olve  criminal  activity. 

rec(  mmended  an  independent  coun- 

t  borough  independent  investiga- 

t^ming  over  some  activity  to  the 

Service  and  suspending  top 

That    recommendation 

ba4ed  on  the  following: 

e  House  committee  has  juris- 
over  all  aspects  of  the  prob- 


si  igle 


reports  allege  some  House  corn- 
staff  and  Members  may  have 
Eibout  the  problem  but  failed  to 


was 

No 
diction 
lems. 

News 
mittee 
known 
act. 
Allegations  about  slush  funds,  piles 
and  stamps,  interest-free 
staff  and  Members  of  Congress, 
]  lOt  necessarily  the  basis  for  a 
case,  are  serious  enough  in 
ves  to  warrant  an  investigation 
louse. 

juzzled  by  statements  that  indi- 

problems  are  not  being  taken 

Said   this  morning's  Wash- 

.  post,  "The  problems  reported  at 

office  have  been  met  with  less 

nervoulness  in  House  leadership  offices 

the  Post  Office   problems  do 

on  legislators."' 

the   contrary.    These    serious 

reflect  on  all  of  us  in  two  ways. 

( hey  call  into  question  our  abil- 

run   this   institution.    Second. 

I  tatements  of  House  Post  Office 

employees  directly  linked  Members  of 

and  other  Capitol  Hill  staff 

slush  fund  and  check  cashing 

at  the  facility. 

background,  the  U.S.  Postal  Serv- 

coiflucted  an  audit  and  interviews 

loyees  that  raised  the  possi- 
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bility  of  criminal  charges  regarding 
theft  of  funds  and  drug  trafficking.  It 
is  my  understanding  that  information 
has  been  turned  over  to  the  Justice  De- 
partment for  disposition.  That  inves- 
tigation should  rim  its  course  without 
interference  from  this  body. 

However,  in  the  course  of  taking 
statements  for  the  audit,  postal  inspec- 
tors detailed  several  major  problems 
with  the  House  Post  Office.  These  prob- 
lems may  or  may  not  be  connected  to 
criminal  activity,  yet  they  demand  the 
attention  of  this  House  through  an 
independent  investigation. 

Let  me  elaborate.  Normally,  I  would 
be  reluctant  to  publicly  discuss  details 
of  a  sensitive  investigation.  However, 
news  organizations  apparently  have  ac- 
cess to  copies  of  the  investigation  re- 
ports and  have  reported  on  the  reports 
in  varying  detail. 

One  employee  charged  that  one 
House  Post  Office  manager's  office 
"had  piles  of  money  and  stamps  every- 
where *  *  *  there  would  be  cash  and 
stamps  on  the  floor  and  [the  official] 
was  unconcerned." 

The  same  employee  stated  that 
SIOO.OOO  in  cash  was  kept  by  this  man- 
ager to  cash  checks  by  employees, 
nonemployees,  and  even  Congressmen. 
Said  the  employee  being  interviewed, 
"He  cashed  checks  for  Congressmen  as 
if  he  had  no  other  choice." 

Numerous  other  employees  corrobo- 
rated the  statements  with  further  de- 
tails about  missing  cash,  bounced 
checks  covered  with  post  office  funds, 
loans,  and  drugs. 

One  employee  stated  that  a  post  of- 
fice employee  was  "caught  selling  co- 
caine. [His]  father  was  the  lawyer  for 
several  people  on  the  Hill  and  although 
he  no  longer  works  in  the  post  office 
[he]  works  elsewhere  in  the  House  of 
Representatives." 

Another  employee  stated  she  brought 
the  drug  dealing  to  the  attention  of  the 
House  Postmaster  who  "just  turned  his 
head  the  other  way  and  nothing  was 
done  about  the  drugs." 

Those  statements  should  strike  fear 
in  the  heart  of  every  Member  of  this  in- 
stitution. 

We  must  ask  if  they  are  true.  If  so, 
we  must  ask  how  those  appalling  situa- 
tions were  allowed  to  happen.  We  must 
ask  who  was  involved.  And  we  must 
ask  what  safeguards  and  procedures 
must  be  implemented  so  that  this  situ- 
ation does  not  arise  again — ever. 

We  must  answer  these  questions,  Mr. 
Speaker,  fairly,  firmly,  and  with  no 
bias  as  to  the  answer  we  get.  Our  sole 
objective  should  be  to  sort  out  the 
truth  and  fix  what's  broken  in  this  in- 
stance. Longer  term,  of  course,  we 
should  be  looking  at  other  agencies  of 
the  Congress  to  make  sure  all  is  in 
order. 

I  am  concerned,  as  all  of  us  in  this 
House  should  be,  that  news  reports  dat- 
ing back  to  last  summer  have  hinted  at 
efforts  to  minimize  this  problem. 


An  indei>endent  investigation,  sup- 
ported by  both  sides  of  the  political 
aisle,  is  the  best  way  to  accomplish  the 
goals  I  have  outlined  and  to  get  this 
mess  behind  us. 

A  personal  aside,  Mr.  Speaker:  I  have 
spent  most  of  my  career  and  nearly  all 
of  my  adult  life  in  public  service  with 
the  House  of  Representatives.  I  have  a 
great  amount  of  respect  for  this  insti- 
tution, for  its  role  in  freedom  and  de- 
mocracy, and  for  those  who  labor  here 
in  many  capacities. 

It  is  out  of  that  respect  that  I  raise 
these  concerns. 

The  House  of  Representatives  is  an 
important  institution.  Its  reputation 
and  credibility  to  a  great  extent  reflect 
on  the  credibility  and  reputation  of  our 
Nation— and  most  certainly  on  us  as 
individual  legislators. 

Let's  fix  the  problem  as  fast  as  we 
can.  Let's  fix  it  so  there  is  no  question 
that  it  is.  indeed,  fixed. 

Mr.  ROSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  my  friend  and  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina,  and  chair- 
man of  the  House  Administration  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  ROSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
say  to  the  gentleman  in  the  well  that  I 
talked  to  him  just  a  few  minutes  ago 
before  he  took  the  well  to  tell  him  that 
the  ranking  member  on  our  Committee 
on  Administration  and  I  have  talked 
today,  and  we  are  going  to  conduct  a 
very  full,  open,  and  thorough  investiga- 
tion of  all  of  the  things  that  the  gen- 
tleman has  mentioned.  A  great  deal  of 
what  the  gentleman  has  talked  about 
has  not  been  corroborated,  has  not 
been  proven.  We  are  going  to  look  at  it, 
and  especially  with  an  eye  toward  the 
future  of  the  post  office,  the  way  the 
postal  system  here  is  managed,  and 
make  our  recommendations  for  the  fu- 
ture of  that  institution.  And  I  think 
the  public  needs  to  know  that  in  a  bi- 
partisan way  we  in  the  House  Adminis- 
tration Committee,  and  the  gentleman 
in  the  well  is  the  ranking  member  on 
the  subcommittee  that  is  responsible 
for  police  and  personnel,  within  the 
committee  we  are  going  to  conduct 
that  investigation  and  let  the  chips  fall 
where  they  may. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  If  I  could  reclaim  my 
time,  because  I  know  there  is  a  very 
short  amount  of  time,  I  am  pleased  by 
what  the  gentleman  has  informed  me.  I 
stand  ready  to  be  of  all  possible  assist- 
ance. 

The  gentleman  knows  I  have  worked 
with  3  subcommittee  chairmen  in  re- 
gard to  the  160  employees  of  the  Postal 
Service  here  in  the  House  and  the  Post- 
master. I  have  tried  to  work  as  best  I 
can  through  the  years  in  a  positive 
way,  and  I  look  forward  to  the  inves- 
tigation. The  best  news  I  have  heard 
the  chairman  say  is,  "Let  the  chips  fall 
where  they  may."  I  have  every  con- 
fidence that  we  will  do  that  under  your 


leadership,  sir.  and  I  will  be  right  be- 
hind you. 

Mr.  ROSE.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Let  me  make  one  final  point.  The 
Justice  Department  is  already  conduct- 
ing its  criminal  investigation.  We  are 
going  to  look  at  management,  and 
where  we  find  criminal  or  rules  viola- 
tions we  are  going  to  report  those  to 
the  proper  authorities. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  his  contribution. 
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HAITIAN  REFUGEES 

The  Speaker  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Frank]  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  FRANK  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  making  my  first  re- 
marks in  the  session  out  of  anguish 
that  the  role  that  this  Government  is 
playing  with  regard  to  the  Haitians 
who  came  to  this  country,  as  so  many 
people  have  come  previously,  seeking 
relief  from  tyranny.  The  inconsistency 
between  American  executive  branch 
policy  regarding  the  Haitians  with 
American  policy  in  so  many  similar 
situations  is  appalling.  Those  of  us  who 
think  well  of  our  country,  who  are 
proud  of  our  country,  who  believe  it 
has  in  fact  been  year  in  and  year  out  a 
great  defender  of  freedom  are  an- 
guished by  what  can  only  be  described 
as  a  racially  motivated  set  of  actions. 

This  is  the  Government  that  has  been 
critical  of  the  Government  of  the  Unit- 
ed Kingdom  because  that  Government 
has  sought  to  forcibly  repatriate  people 
from  Hong  Kong  to  Vietnam.  This  is  a 
Government  which  when  people  arrive 
from  Cuba,  without  questioning,  with- 
out any  degree  of  skepticism,  auto- 
matically accept  them  as  refugees 
within  the  law. 

Yet,  when  people  flee  in  desperate 
circumstances  from  Haiti,  and  these 
are  people  who  are  used  to  poverty,  and 
the  argument  there  motivated  solely 
by  poverty  is  a  hard  one  to  sell  because 
there  is  nothing  unique  about  poverty, 
tragically,  in  Haiti.  What  is  new  is  the 
depth  of  despair  many  in  that  country 
have  felt  when  the  democratically 
elected  president  wa.s  overthrown  by 
the  military.  Then  again  when  efforts 
to  try  to  put  that  situation  back  to- 
gether with  concessions  that  many  re- 
gretted had  to  be  made,  but  with  con- 
cessions on  the  part  of  those  who  were 
democratically  elected,  that  also  is 
met  with  brutality  and  violence.  So  we 
have  a  situation  where  people  are  flee- 
ing a  tyranny  so  brutal  that  our  Gov- 
ernment says  we  do  not  know  what  to 
do.  Our  Government  says  that  sanc- 
tions are  not  enough.  We  have  perplex- 
ity expressed  by  the  American  Govern- 
ment because  they  do  not  know  how  to 
deal  with  the  depth  of  the  brutality  of 
the  current  rulers  of  Haiti. 

And  then  when  citizens  of  that  coun- 
try, in  desperation  risk  their  lives  to 
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reach  freedom,  we  turn  them  back 
physically.  We  do  everything  we  can  le- 
gally and  in  every  other  way  physically 
to  deny  them. 

What  is  the  difference  between  the 
Cubans  and  the  Haitians?  What  is  the 
difference  between  the  Haitians  and 
the  Vietnamese?  Unfortunately,  the 
major  difference  that  presents  itself  is 
the  color  of  the  skin  of  the  Haitians. 
And  the  suggestion  that  is  hard  to  deny 
that  that  is  one  of  the  factors  motivat- 
ing our  Government  is  as  troubling  to 
those  of  us  who  love  this  country  as 
anything  I  can  think  of  in  a  long  time. 

D  1540 

It  is  not  too  late  for  this  executive 
branch  to  reconsider,  Mr.  Speaker.  It  is 
not  too  late  for  them  to  remember  that 
this  is  a  country  which  was  born  as  a 
refuge  for  people  who  were  fleeing  op- 
pression and.  in  fact,  to  take  the  veil 
off  the  Statue  of  Liberty  which  they 
have  placed  on  it. 

The  number  of  people  coming  from 
Haiti,  their  behavior,  nothing  about 
that  is  threatening  to  us.  Nothing 
about  that  relatively  small  number  of 
desperate  people  fleeing  a  terrible  tyr- 
anny ought  to  be  producing  this  sad  re- 
action from  our  Government. 

I  hope  that  the  executive  branch  will 
reverse  itself  and.  if  not,  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  is  legrislation  that  I  have  cospon- 
sored,  and  our  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Rangel],  I  know, 
has  taken  a  lead  and  others.  It  is  pend- 
ing before  us,  and  I  would  hope  we 
would  bring  forward  that  legislation 
and  at  least  give  the  people  a  chance  to 
vote  that  America's  commitment  to 
fi-eedom  does  not  depend  on  the  color  of 
the  skin  of  those  who  seek  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  it. 


ANNUNZIO  URGES  TAX  BREAK 
FOR  CAR  BUYERS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  Annunzio]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has 
been  a  lot  of  talk  during  the  past  few  months 
on  ways  to  get  the  country  out  of  the  doWrums 
and  moving  once  again.  We  need  to  invigorate 
the  economy  to  create  jobs.  The  situation  has 
not  changed  since  last  summer  when  I  pointed 
out  that  the  auto  industry  plays  a  vital  role  in 
our  economy.  In  fact,  it  has  Ijecome  worse. 

The  past  couple  of  years  have  been  dev- 
astating to  the  auto  industry.  It  is  clear  that  the 
health  of  the  automobile  industry  has  been 
steadily  declining.  The  National  Automobile 
Dealers  Association,  an  industry  group,  re- 
ported recently  that  in  1989,  approximately 
14'/fe  million  light-duty  vehicles,  namely  auto- 
mobiles, were  sold  in  the  United  States.  In 
1990,  sales  dropped  by  about  690,000  units  to 
approximately  13.9  million.  Everyone  was 
aware  that  sales  in  1991  were  going  to  suffer 
even  more  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  year, 
it  was  generally  projected  that  sales  would 
drop  to  around  ^3^/^  million  units  in  1991. 


What  actually  happened  far  exceeded  even 
the  most  pessimistic  outkx*.  Light-duty  vehi- 
cle sales  for  1991  feN  by  a  whopping  1.5  mil- 
Iron  units  compared  with  the  prevkHJS  year. 
Despite  all  of  the  rebates,  discounts,  free  op- 
tions and  lower  interest  rates,  sales  for  1991 
reached  only  12.3  million  units. 

The  decrease  in  automobile  sales  has  had 
a  devastating  effect  on  all  aspects  of  the 
country  because  the  auto  industry  accounts 
for  nearly  six  percent  of  the  Nation's  total  out- 
put of  goods  and  services.  It  is  the  largest 
U.S.  consumer  of  steel,  rubber,  glass,  plastic 
and  carpeting.  Economists  have  estimated 
that  one  in  every  six  jobs  in  America  are  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  related  to  the  automobile  in- 
dustry. 

Mr.  Speaker,  consumers  must  be  encour- 
aged to  buy  automobiles.  Last  summer,  I  said 
the  elimination  of  tax  deductions  on  the  irrter- 
est  of  car  kians  had  crippled  the  industry,  hin- 
dered the  Nation's  economic  growth  and  un- 
fairly increased  the  cost  of  consumers.  I  point- 
ed out  that  enactment  of  the  1 986  tax  law  in- 
stituted a  4  year  phase  out  of  the  deductit>ility 
on  consumer  interest  on  car  loans  and  re- 
moved an  incentive  for  consumers  to  take  out 
a  loan  to  finance  a  car  purchase. 

I  said  then,  and  I  say  now  even  more  em- 
phatically,  ttie  tax  deduction  shoukj  be  re- 
stored. 

I  introduced  H.R.  2884  last  July,  in  an  effort 
to  provide  an  impetus  necessary  to  get  the 
economy  moving  again.  Passage  of  the  bill  is 
needed  now  more  than  it  was  last  summer. 

Chairman  Rostenkowski  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  will  continue  hearings  this 
week  on  economic  growth  arxi  middle-class 
tax  relief.  In  a  recent  letter,  he  said  be  be- 
lieves the  restoration  of  the  deduction  for  inter- 
est on  automot>ile  loans  probably  woukl  be 
part  of  the  discussions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  really  want  to  get  the 
economy  moving  again,  then  the  enactment  of 
my  legislatkjn  shouW  be  of  the  highest  priority. 
Reinstatement  of  the  interest  deductibility  for 
automobile  loans  wouW  provide  a  stimulus  for 
sales  which  couW  be  the  jump  start  necessary 
to  get  the  country  movir>g  again. 


A  BILL  TO  DESIGNATE  THE  MON- 
TEREY BAY  NATIONAL  MARINE 
SANCTUARY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Panetta] 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  intro- 
duce legislation  to  designate  the  Monterey 
Bay  National  Marine  Sanctuary.  The  Congress 
passed  legislation  in  1988,  that  required  the 
designation  of  the  Monterey  Bay  in  my  corv 
gressional  district  as  a  national  marine  sanc- 
tuary—PuWk:  Law  100-629.  The  law  directed 
the  designation  of  the  Monterey  Bay  National 
Marine  Sanctuary  by  December  31,  1989.  This 
deadline  has  yet  to  be  met.  More  than  2  years 
t)eyond  the  required  designation  date,  the  Na- 
tional Oceank:  and  Atmospheric  Administration 
[NOAA]  has  yet  to  even  publish  the  final  envi- 
ronmental impact  statement  and  management 
plan  for  the  Monterey  designation. 

On  November  20  of  this  past  year  I  en- 
gaged chairman  Dennis  Hertel  of  the  Sub- 
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on    Oceanography,    the    Great 
the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  In  a 
egarding  the  delays  associated  with 
of  the  Monterey  Bay  Natkx^ 
:  Sanctuary.   In  an  effort  to  promote 
£f;tion  on  Monterey,  Chairman  Hertel 
to  pursuing  legislation  to  mandate 
of  the  Monterey  Bay  National 
^nctuary.  with  particular  boundaries 
oil    and   gas    activities    prohibition, 
hJOAA  fall  to  release  the  management 
I  Konterey  by  Febniary  3,  1992.  Again, 
was  not  met. 
am  convinced  ttiat  NOAA  is  comnwt- 
ektat)llshlng  the  Monterey  Bay  Sanc- 
ui  ^fortunately,   the   administration   has 
devote  the  time  and  resources  nec- 
complete  this  urgently  needed  des- 
In   June    1990,   the    President   an- 
hls  support  for  the  Monterey  Bay  Na- 
Mfcrine  Sanctuary  and  his  decision  to 
prohibit  oil  and  gas  activities  wlth- 
's  borders.  It  was  gratifying  to 
ttie  President's  stated  support  for  the 
and  his  recognition  that  oil  and  gas 
are  incompatitjie  with  the  resource 
purposes  of  the  sarKtuary. 
jlso  pleased  to  hear  of  NOAA's  deci- 
last  montti  to  endorse  the  largest 
alternative  for  the  Monterey  Bay  Na- 
Mirine  Sanctuary.  I,  along  with  the  Gov- 
the  State  of  California  and  members 
's  congressional  delegation,  wrote 
Mosbacher   In   support  of  this 
alternative  for  Monterey  Bay.  It  Is 
that  this  boundary  alternative  will 
tfie  full  range  of  biological  commu- 
the  Monterey  Bay  region  with  the 
ive  protection  the  sanctuary  des- 
was  desigr>ed  to  achieve, 
endorsements  corKeming  Monterey 
^ministration  have  been  encouraging, 
the  administration's  announcements, 
arxl  press  releases  on  Monte- 
have  not  resulted  In  the  final  protec- 
ne^ded   for  this   Important   mahne   re- 
It  has  been   19   months   since  the 
1990  endorsement  of  the  Monte- 
Sanctuary,  17  months  since  the  re- 
the  draft  managemet  plan  for  the 
,  arxJ  we  are  still  waiting  for  the  final 

plan. 

the  irrtroduction  of  this  legislation  I 

send  a  strong  signal  to  the  admlnlstra- 

we  need  action  on  the  sanctuary 

the  administration  Is  unable  to  act 

designating  Monterey  Bay,  then  the 

will  do  It  statutorily.  The  legislation  I 

today  will  designate  the  Monte- 

f^atlonal  Marine  Sanctuary  upon  en- 

with  the  largest  tx^undary  alternative 

(^rmanent  oil  arxJ  gas  prohibition.  The 

of  the  regulations  for  the  sanctuary 

to  be  completed  per  the  normal 

process. 

that  it  wW  not  be  necessary  for  the 

to  enact  this  legislation  and  that  the 

will  move  quKkly  to  release  the 

m4naQement  plan  for  Monterey  Bay.  In 

will  be  enlisting  the  assistance  of 

HERTEL  to  actively  pursue  this  legis- 

the  Congress. 

Itonterey  Bay,  with  Its  remarkable  un- 

canyon  system,  is  home  to  one  of 

s  nrwst  beautiful  and  txHjntiful  ma- 


un - 


rine  ecosystems.  The  designation  of  the  Mon- 
terey Bay  as  a  national  n^nne  sanctuary  will 
ensure  that  this  treasured  coastal  resource  is 
protected  for  generations  to  come.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  assist  in  this  effort  by  supporting 
this  legislation.  A  copy  of  the  legislation  fol- 
lows: 

H.R. — 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 

SECTION  1.  MONTEREY  BAY  NATIONAL  MARINE 
SANCTUARY. 

(a)  DESIGNATION.— The  area  described  In 
subsection  (b)(1)  Is  designated  as  the  Monte- 
rey Bay  National  Marine  Sanctuary  (herein- 
after In  this  Act  referred  to  as  the  "Sanc- 
tuary"), and  shall  be  a  national  marine  sanc- 
tuary under  title  HI  of  the  Marine  Protec- 
tion. Research,  and  Sanctuaries  Act  of  1972 
(16  U.S.C.  1431  et  seq.).  The  Sanctuary  shall 
be  mana«:ed  and  regulations  enforced  under 
all  applicable  provisions  of  that  title  as  If 
the  Sanctuary  had  been  designated  under 
that  title. 

(b)  Area  Included.— 

(1)  In  general.— Subject  to  paragraph  (2), 
the  area  referred  to  In  subsection  (a)  consists 
of  all  submerged  lands  and  waters.  Including 
living  marine  and  other  resources  within  and 
on  those  lands  and  waters,  within  the  area 
described  and  depicted  as  Boundary  Alter- 
native 5  In  the  Draft  Environmental  Impact 
Statement  and  Management  Plan  for  the 
Proposed  Monterey  Bay  National  Marine 
Sanctuary,  published  by  the  Department  of 
Commerce  in  August  1990. 

(2)  AREAS   WITHIN    STATE    OF   CALIFORNIA.— 

The  designation  under  subsection  (a)  shall 
not  take  effect  for  any  area  located  within 
the  waters  of  the  State  of  California  if.  not 
later  than  45  days  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  the  Governor  of  the  State 
of  California  objects  in  writing  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce. 

(C)  MANAGEMENT.— 

(1)  MANAGEMENT  PLAN.— The  Secretary  of 
Commerce  shall  issue  a  management  plan 
and  such  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  for 
the  Sanctuary  in  accordance  with  section  304 
of  the  Marine  Protection.  Research,  and 
Sanctuaries  Act  of  1972  (16  U.S.C.  1434). 

(2)  Oil  and  gas  activities  prohibited.— 
Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law, 
exploration  for,  developing,  and  producing 
oil,  gas,  and  other  minerals  in  the  Sanctuary 
is  prohibited. 


THE  PLIGHT  OF  THE  REFUGEES 
FROM  HAITI 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Owens]  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes 

Mr.  OWENS  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts, 
in  speaking  of  Haiti,  phrased  quite 
well,  and  summarized  it  quite  well,  the 
conduct  of  our  present  Government, 
the  conduct  of  the  present  administra- 
tion, which  is  without  precedent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  never  before  have  peo- 
ple fleeing  persecution  and  terror  that 
is  obvious  been  treated  as  the  people  of 
Haiti  have  been  treated,  as  the  refugees 
from  Haiti  have  been  treated. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  start  with 
a  basic  clarification  so  that  all  Amer- 
ican  people  will   understand  and  the 
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thousands  of  Haitians  in  my  congres- 
sional district  will  understand  that  the 
Supreme  Court  has  acted,  but  it  has 
not  ordered  the  Haitians  must  be  de- 
ported from  Guantanamo  and  sent 
home.  The  Supreme  Court  did  not  give 
such  an  order.  The  Supreme  Court  does 
not  give  such  orders.  The  Supreme 
Court  was  the  end  of  the  process  where- 
by legal  advocates  for  the  Haitian  refu- 
gees were  attempting  to  use  the  Con- 
stitution and  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  to  protect  the  Haitian  refugees 
and  prevent  them  from  being  deported 
by  exhausting  every  means  legally. 

The  fight  of  the  legal  advocates  was 
against  the  attempt  by  the  administra- 
tion to  deport  the  Haitians.  It  was  a 
fight  between  the  advocates  for  the 
Haitian  refugees  on  the  one  hand  in- 
sisting that,  according  to  law.  the  Hai- 
tians have  a  right  to  stay;  according  to 
law.  the  Government  must  make  provi- 
sion for  them.  They  have  made  it  to 
the  United  States  territory,  therefore, 
we  must  take  actions  in  accordance 
with  our  previous  precedents  and  tradi- 
tions anci  our  present  law  and  allow 
them  to  stay. 

The  administration,  on  the  other 
hand,  took,  the  position  that  the  law 
should  be  interpreted  in  a  new  way. 
They  insisted  on  giving  a  new  twist  to 
the  interpretation  of  the  law,  and  that 
new  twist,  in  essence,  says  that  no.  this 
is  different,  you  know;  these  are  not 
refugees  seeking  asylum  for  the  right 
reasons.  They  are  not  seeking  the  pro- 
tection of  the  U.S.  Government  for  the 
right  reasons. 

The  battle  was  waged  for  several 
months  through  several  layers  of 
courts,  and  finally  the  Supreme  Court 
says  by  a  vote  of,  I  think,  seven  in 
favor  of  the  majority  decision  that  the 
administration  is  right,  that  the  ad- 
ministration can  interpret  the  law  the 
way  it  wants  to  interpret  the  law  and 
insist  that  the  Haitians  go  back.  That 
does  not  mean  that  the  administration 
at  this  point  does  not  have  the  option 
of  doing  something  else.  They  do  not 
have  to.  and  nobody  has  ordered  the 
State  Department,  the  immigration 
authorities,  nobody  has  ordered  any- 
body to  send  the  Haitians  back. 

It  is  up  to  the  President.  It  is  up  to 
the  administration,  up  to  the  State  De- 
partment to  make  a  decision  now.  and 
they  have  decided,  as  of  right  now.  that 
they  are  going  to  deport  most  of  the 
Haitians  at  Guantanamo  and  send 
them  back  to  their  own  country  which 
is  now,  by  admission  of  the  State  De- 
partment and  the  administration, 
under  an  illegal  government. 

Not  only  is  the  present  regime  in 
Haiti  an  illegal  regime,  but  it  is  also  a 
police  state.  It  is  also  conducting  a 
reign  of  terror. 

The  Organization  of  American  States 
has  an  embargo  imposed  because  of  the 
fact  that  it  is  an  illegal  government. 
The  Amnesty  International  has  cited 
the  present  government  as  being  re- 
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sponsible  for  at  least  1,500  murders. 
The  military  regime  in  Haiti— and  real- 
ly they  are  a  group  of  military  thugs, 
bauidits — they  have  been  responsible  for 
the  deaths  of  at  least  1,500  persons  and 
probably  more,  because  what  has  hap- 
pened is  that  the  military  thugs  in 
charge  have  declared  war  on  all  of  the 
allies  of  the  legally  elected  govern- 
ment. 

The  legally  elected  government  of 
President  Aristide  was  elected  by  70 
percent  vote,  a  vote  of  70  percent  of  the 
people.  The  military  thugs  in  Haiti 
who  are  in  charge  are  not  so  stupid 
that  they  do  not  recognize  that  if  they 
are  declaring  war  on  the  allies  of  Presi- 
dent Aristide,  then  they  are  declaring 
war  on  70  percent  of  the  people.  Most  of 
that  70  percent  are  poor  people,  people 
who  live  in  the  poorest  areas  of  Haiti. 

So  they  have  waged  a  campaign 
where  they  have  actually  gone,  dis- 
patched units,  into  poor  neighborhoods 
and  indiscriminately  shot  people  down, 
indiscriminately  terrorized  people. 

People  in  Haiti  have  been  forced  to 
leave  their  shanties  and  their  usual 
dwelling  places,  as  bad  as  they  are,  and 
go  out  to  the  countryside  and  sleep  in 
the  hills  in  order  to  escape  the  terror 
of  the  thugs  who  are  in  charge. 

Now,  all  of  this  has  been  pretty  much 
documented,  and  certainly  our  Govern- 
ment recognizes  the  seriousness  of  the 
situation  when  they  call  the  Ambas- 
sador to  Haiti  home,  and  all  of  the  de- 
pendents of  American  Government  em- 
ployees have  certainly  been  evacuated 
long  ago.  It  is  a  dangerous  situation. 

Yet,  we  are  insisting  that  14,000  peo- 
ple be  returned  forcibly  to  this  reign  of 
terror  in  a  police  state.  We  are  insist- 
ing that  the  only  reason  those  14.000 
people  fled  was  that  they  wanted  to 
come  here  to  get  better  jobs. 

Why  are  we  taking  that  position? 
Why  do  we  make  that  interpretation? 

We  did  not  bother  to  interpret  the 
flight  of  the  Hungarian  refugees,  the 
freedom  fighters  we  called  them,  free- 
dom fighters  when  the  Soviet  Union  in- 
vaded Hungary.  We  broiight  in  61,826 
people  from  Hungary,  61,000,  not  14,000, 
but  61,000,  almost  62,000  people  who 
were  brought  in  from  Hungary.  We  did 
not  interview  each  one  and  say,  "Are 
you  fleeing  the  Soviet  tanks  and  the 
terror,  or  are  you  coming  here  just  to 
get  a  better  job?"  We  did  not  interview 
each  of  those  people  and  say.  "Are  you 
in  some  way  connected  with  politics 
which  would,  therefore,  define  you  as  a 
target  of  the  Soviet  invading  force  or 
the  Hungarian  Communist  Party?"  We 
did  not  make  that  distinction.  We  did 
not  do  that.  Because  if  we  had  done 
that,  we  would  have  found  many,  many 
thousands  of  people  among  those  62,000 
who  had  no  political  connections  what- 
soever, who  were  not  involved  in  poli- 
tics whatsoever.  They  were  fleeing  a 
situation  where  there  was  violence  and 
turmoil.  They  were  fleeing  a  situation 
where    there    had    been    hardship    for 


many  years.  They  were  taking  advan- 
tage of  an  opportunity,  the  pressure  on 
the  border,  to  get  out,  many  of  them 
with  their  primary  concern  to  seek  a 
better  life  for  themselves  and  their 
families.  It  had  nothing  to  do  with 
whether  they  believed  in  democracy, 
capitalism,  or  communism.  It  had 
nothing  to  do  with  that.  They  were  not 
politically  connected. 

I  personally  knew  several  people  who 
had  fled  Hungary  at  the  time  of  the 
Hungarian  revolution.  There  were  a 
number  of  them  who  went  into  library 
science  during  the  time  that  I  was  li- 
brarian at  the  Brooklyn  Public  Li- 
brary, and  I  met  some  of  them.  They 
were  not  necessarily  political  people. 
They  said  they  were  not  connected 
with  politics.  They  were  anxious  to  get 
out  for  many  good  reasons.  They  had 
never  been  interviewed  and  questioned 
closely  about,  "Are  you  coming  here 
seeking  freedom,  or  are  you  coming 
here  just  to  get  a  good  job?" 

Large  numbers,  61,826  were  admitted. 

D  1550 

Cubans,  488,000,  from  the  time  that 
Castro  came  to  power  to  1989,  the  most 
recent  figures  we  have,  488,000,  almost 
489,000  Cubans  have  been  admitted  to 
this  country  as  refugees  fleeing  an  op- 
pressive system. 

Now,  these  are  anti-Castro  Cubans. 
anti-Communist  Cubans.  We  have  al- 
ways taken  a  position  that  communism 
is  automatically  our  enemy,  and  if  you 
are  against  communism,  you  are  all 
right.  So  these  people  have  not  been 
closely  interviewed,  either,  whether 
they  are  coming  here  just  to  get  a  bet- 
ter job,  take  advantage  of  the  higher 
standards  of  living,  et  cetera,  the  op- 
portunities, or  are  they  fleeing  Castro. 
They  have  not  been  questioned  that 
closely. 

Numerous  numbers  of  these  people 
are  in  the  country  on  a  status  called 
parole  status.  Thousands  of  Hungarians 
were  brought  into  the  country  on  a  sta- 
tus called  parole. 

Now,  parole  is  a  status  that  can  be 
granted  most  easily  because  it  has  no 
obligation.  The  Federal  Government 
and  local  governments  have  no  obliga- 
tion to  take  care  of  the  people  in  any 
way.  They  must  have  a  sponsor.  They 
are  paroled  into  the  country.  They 
have  no  avenue  into  citizenship.  They 
have  to  still  clear  the  hurdle  and  qual- 
ify as  permanent  residents,  after  being 
brought  in  on  parole,  as  parolees. 

So  we  could  admit  all  of  the  Haitians 
to  the  country  tomorrow.  They  could 
be  admitted  into  the  United  States  as 
parolees  under  parole  under  present  ex- 
isting law.  presenting  existing  proce- 
dures. They  could  be  paroled  to  spon- 
sors, and  there  are  sponsors  standing 
by  waiting — churches,  institutions, 
families,  relatives.  They  are  waiting 
and  they  will  take  responsibility  for  all 
14,000  of  the  Haitians  and  the  United 
States  Government  would  not  be  re- 


sponsible for  a  single  obligation  in 
terms  of  the  taxpayers'  money  being 
used  to  take  care  of  the  refugees  who 
are  brought  in.  This  has  happened  to 
more  than  50,000  Hungarians,  and  it  is 
not  difficult  to  take  care  of  14,000  Hai- 
tians. 

So  understand  the  situation.  The 
hignest  court  in  the  land  has  not  or- 
dered the  administration  to  do  any- 
thing. They  have  merely  said  that  if 
the  administration  wants  to  do  it.  it 
has  the  right  to  do  it.  I  am  saying  that 
leaves  many  options  open  to  the  ad- 
ministration. One  of  those  options  is  to 
bring  everybody  in  as  a  parolee,  take 
no  responsibility  financially,  disperse 
them  throughout  the  country  to  the 
people  who  will  sponsor  them  and  they 
will  be  taken  care  of,  until  such  time 
as  things  are  resolved  in  Haiti,  until 
such  time  as  the  legally  elected  demo- 
cratic President  is  restored,  because 
that  is  a  principle  the  United  States 
cannot  afford  to  abandon. 

We  cannot  say  to  the  world  that  we 
are  going  to  be  the  leaders  of  a  new 
world  order  and  that  we  ushered  that 
new  world  order  in  by  going  to  war  to 
liberate  Kuwait  and  return  the  status 
of  independence  to  Kuwait,  insisting 
that  every  country  has  a  right  to  its 
own  self-determination  and  cannot  be 
overrun  by  a  foreign  power.  We  caimot 
say  now  we  are  going  to  stand  by  and 
let  a  country  be  overrun  by  a  group  of 
military  thugs  after  it  has  had  a  le- 
gally reviewed  democratic  election. 
Not  only  was  that  election  legal  in 
Haiti,  in  accordance  with  its  Constitu- 
tion, but  we  had  monitors  from  the 
United  Nations,  monitors  from  the 
United  States.  Jimmy  Carter  was  one 
of  the  celebrated  monitors  who  mon- 
itored that  election  of  President 
Aristide.  So  it  was  not  only  legal  ac- 
cording to  the  course  of  their  Constitu- 
tion, it  was  monitored  by  internal  ob- 
servers. 

We  cannot  sit  by  and  say  that  we  are 
going  to  allow  that  kind  of  elected  gov- 
ernment to  be  overturned  by  a  group  of 
military  thugs  and  that  we  will  sanc- 
tion that. 

So  we  must  insist,  we  have  insisted, 
we  have  talked  out  of  one  side  of  our 
mouths,  that  we  are  100  percent  in 
favor  of  the  return  of  President 
Aristide  to  his  rightfully  elected  posi- 
tion. We  are  in  support  of  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States  resolution.  We 
are  in  support  of  the  United  Nations 
resolution.  We  are  100  percent  in  favor 
of  democracy  and  doing  what  is  nec- 
essary peacefully  to  return  Haiti  to  de- 
mocracy. 

We  say  that  on  the  one  hand;  on  the 
other  hand,  we  have  criticized  Presi- 
dent Aristide  as  being  not  a  good  Presi- 
dent. We  do  not  appreciate  him  because 
we  did  not  sanction  him.  We  did  not 
support  his  election  campaign.  He 
came  out  of  the  blue.  It  is  a  mystery 
how  he  got  elected.  We  do  agree  that  it 
was  all  legal  and  the  people  came  out 
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ed  for  him.  but  we  cannot  un- 
that.   We  could  not  control 
automatically  he  must 
The  choice  of  70  percent  of  the 
must  be  bad  because  he  was  not 
He  was  not  coronated  by  the 
States   Ambassador   to   Haiti, 
basically  the  position  we  have 
criticizing    Aristide,    slowing 
process  of  enforcement  of  the 
,  allowing  the  Haiti  military 
.0  bring  in  several  oil  tankers 
them  while  oil  was  under 
We  made  no  attempt  to  re- 
their  getting  all  the  oil  that 
.  We  are  probably  allowing 
get  all  the  drug  money  they 
order  to  help  prop  them  up, 
government  is  not  paying  for 
because  the  truth  of  the 
is  that  the  military  thugs  in 
were    trained    by    the    United 
personnel  for  most  of  the  last  30 
luring  times  when  we  did  not 
under  some  kind  of  sanction 
We  paid  the  salaries  of  the 
military.  We  have  been  basl- 
charge  of  this  country.  What 
has  been  our  problem.  We 
the  problem, 
a  moral  obligation  to  solve 
resolve  the  problem.  The 
to  the  problem  of  14.000 
in  Guantanamo  is  to  return 
to  Haiti,  restore  the  govern- 
Aristide  and  then  people  can 
home  and  it  would  be  fitting 
to  do  that, 
the  period  of  time  between 
of  President  Aristide  and 
of  his  government  by 
thugs,  the  number  of  Hal- 
were  interdicted  on  the  seas 
to  come  into  the  United 
dropped  almost  to  zero.  Before 
there  had  been  a  significant 
.  After  Aristide  was  elected,  the 
went  down  to  almost  zero.  Peo- 
not  have  anymore  to  eat  than 
before.  They  did  not  have  any 
jobs  than  they  had  before,  but 
hey  had  was  a  sense  of  hope, 
thought   that  their  country   fi- 
'  ras  going  to  become  normalized, 
the  stealing  by  the  rich  middle 
the   refusal   to   pay   taxes,   the 
corruption,  the  exportation  of 
by   the  military,   all   that 
to  come  to  an  end  and  that 
dould  look  forward  to  a  produc- 
1  ature    as    human    beings,    even 
they   would  remain   poor  and 
have  to  struggle.   So  they  de- 
stay, 
lad  no  problem.  We  did  not  have 
Coast  Guard  cutters  in  large 
picking  up  people  from  the 
did  not  have  to  have  special 
set  up  at  Guantanamo.  None  of 
1  ras  necessary  because  the  Hal- 
had   hope   and   they   stayed   at 
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we  move  with  dispatch  and  re- 

lemocracy  in  Haiti,  we  can  solve 

But  let  there  be  no  mis- 


take about  it.  we  can  have  an  interim 
solution  to  the  problem  right  now.  We 
can  have  a  humane  solution  to  the 
problem  right  now  by  admitting  all  the 
Haitians  to  this  country  with  a  parolee 
status. 

There  have  been  proposals  made  that 
we  pay  special  attention  to  the  preg- 
nant mothers  who  are  on  Guantanamo. 
to  the  children  on  Guantanamo.  and  at 
least  we  admit  them  under  parolee  sta- 
tus or  special  status. 

I  have  a  proposal  from  some  church 
groups.  Resolutions  have  been  passed 
in  the  city  council  of  New  York. 
Church  organizations  are  very  active 
with  concrete  plans  showing  that  they 
can  take  care  of  people  who  need  im- 
mediate attention,  like  pregnant  moth- 
ers and  children.  All  these  are  under- 
way and  could  be  put  into  operation. 
All  we  need  is  a  clarification  or  a 
change — not  a  clarification,  a  basic 
change  in  the  position  of  the  present 
Administration.  The  present  Adminis- 
tration has  the  power  to  back  away 
from  what  can  be  explained  in  no  way. 
I  see  can  no  explanation  for  the  treat- 
ment of  the  Haitians,  except  the  cur- 
rent atmosphere  of  racism  in  the  coun- 
try, the  fact  that  there  are  pressures, 
there  are  people  openly  advocating 
that  this  country  declare  Itself  as  a 
white  nation,  a  white  man's  country, 
and  not  accept  immigrants  from  any- 
place but  Europe.  There  are  people  who 
are  clammoring  for  the  heads  of  all 
poor  people  and  saying  they  are  adding 
to  our  burden  and  that  because  of  our 
serious  economic  problems  we  should 
not  allow  any  of  them  into  the  coun- 
try, especially  not  these  people  who 
have  various  kinds  of  special  problems. 
It  all  adds  up  to  a  racist  position. 

We  did  not  check  the  Hungarians  out 
to  see  what  kind  of  problems  they  had 
physically  or  otherwise.  We  did  not 
check  out  the  Cubans  to  see  what  kind 
of  problems  they  had.  As  long  as  they 
were  against  communism,  they  came 
in. 

We  are  penalizing  the  Haitians  for 
never  being  Communists.  They  have 
never  had  a  significant  Conmiunist 
movement  in  the  country  of  Haiti.  So 
therefore  the  people  of  Haiti,  fleeing 
oppression  and  terrorists,  fleeing  a  po- 
lice state,  because  that  police  state  and 
oppression  does  not  happen  to  come 
from  communism,  we  do  not  greet 
them  with  open  arms.  We  do  not  wel- 
come them  into  this  country. 

D  1600 

But  we  can  take  steps  to  deal  with 
the  situation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  proposals  have  been 
made  by  other  groups  that  we  should 
welcome  them.  If  we  do  not  want  to 
act.  if  we  cannot  make  the  executive 
branch  of  government  act.  then  there 
are  other  alternatives,  though  more 
difficult  ones. 

Members  of  Congress  have  introduced 
bills.  The  gentleman  from  New  York 
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[Mr.  Ranoel].  my  colleague,  several 
months  ago  Introduced  a  bill  which  had 
in  it  a  provision  which  called  for  the 
immediate  admission  of  Haitian  na- 
tionals, the  suspension  of  any  proce- 
dures which  would  keep  them  out.  and 
allow  them  to  come  in  until  such  time 
as  the  problem  in  their  covmtry  had 
been  resolved. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  provision  of  the  res- 
olution of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Rangel]  called  upon  the  At- 
torney General  to  suspend  all  deporta- 
tion and  exclusion  proceedings  for  Hai- 
tians in  the  United  States  pending  the 
resolution  of  the  deep  political  and 
military  crisis  in  Haiti  as  called  for  by 
the  Inter-American  Commission  on 
Human  Rights. 

It  also  said  they  should  designate 
Haiti  under  section  244(a)(b)(l)  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  re- 
lating to  temporary  protected  status, 
designating  Haiti  to  fall  under  that 
act. 

In  other  words,  what  I  have  just  said 
before,  in  the  law  right  now  there  are 
sections  which  will  take  care  of  the  sit- 
uation. Mr.  Ranoel's  resolution  called 
upon  the  Government  to  do  that 
months  ago. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Mazzoli,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky,  is  calling  for 
the  passage  of  a  bill  which  would  do 
probably  no  more  than  the  same  thing. 
It  basically  calls  for,  really  requires, 
and  directs  the  Government;  that  is 
what  is  becoming  necessary  now.  If  the 
executive  branch  will  not  act,  if  the 
Administration  will  not  use  the  tools 
at  its  command  to  seek  a  humane  solu- 
tion to  this  problem,  then  what  the  bill 
introduced  by  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  Mazzoli],  which  is  being 
discussed,  I  understand,  in  the  sub- 
committee of  jurisdiction  and  is  called 
the  Haitian  Refuge  Protection  Act  of 
1991,  would  direct  the  Government  to 
do  what  it  should  do,  what  it  has  the 
option  and  power  to  do  at  present. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Rangel]. 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me 
thank  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York,  for  bringing  this  issue  down 
on  the  floor  in  this  special  order. 

Mr.  Speaker,  not  too  long  ago  the 
world  saw  the  power  and  the  vision  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States 
when  he  thought  that  Kuwait  City  wais 
under  attack  by  someone  he  described 
as  Adolf  Hitler. 

Yet,  the  President  did  not  see  fit  just 
to  rush  United  States  troops  there. 
What  he  did  was  to  pick  up  the  phone, 
call  the  heads  of  nations  around  the 
world,  and  then  finally  was  able  to  gain 
support  in  the  United  Nations  to  where 
the  United  States  would  be  part  of  that 
effort  to  remove  the  person  who 
intruded  on  the  sovereignty  of  this 
small,  oil-rich  country. 

Now  in  our  own  hemisphere  we  find  a 
small,  fragile  democracy  that  the  mili- 
tary—which  has   no   record   of  doing 
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anything  that  is  honorable  since  it  has 
been  formed— has  overthrown  the  first 
President  duly  and  democratically 
elected.  The  President  of  the  United 
States,  to  his  credit,  has  seen  fit  to 
condemn  the  coup  which  has  taken 
place  by  the  military  and  to  support 
the  Organization  of  American  States  in 
their  efforts  to  negotiate  a  peaceful 
settlement  in  Haiti,  and  has  also  em- 
barked upon  the  sanctions,  an  embargo 
against  this  country,  in  an  effort  to  put 
economic  pressures  on  them. 

As  a  result  of  these  initiatives,  we 
find  ourselves  asking  the  Organization 
of  American  States,  that  has  not  really 
accomplished  anything  in  a  diplomatic 
initiative  since  its  formation,  with  the 
responsibility  of  restoring  peace,  de- 
mocracy and  President  Aristide  to  his 
presidency. 

What  bothers  me  is  that  I  do  not 
know  now  who  is  in  charge  of  this  ini- 
tiative. I  do  not  know  where  the  lead- 
ership is  coming  from. 

All  I  know  is  that  people  are  being 
killed  and  people  are  fleeing  this  coun- 
try, and  yet  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, the  leader  of  the  free  world,  finds 
itself,  instead  of  providing  the  leader- 
ship to  restoring  the  peace,  relying  on 
the  Organization  of  American  States, 
plucking  these  wretched  souls  out  of 
the  sea  as  they  flee  in  shark-infested 
waters,  and  returning  them  to  Haiti, 
returning  them  to  a  violent  society 
controlled  by  the  military  to  such  an 
extent  that  when  a  person  was  selected 
as  the  compromise  Prime  Minister  be- 
tween the  people  who  are  running  Haiti 
and  the  exiled  President,  that  the  mili- 
tary sought  him  out.  to  kill  him,  and 
indeed  missed  him  and  killed  his  body- 
guard. And  as  a  result  of  this  criminal 
and  horrible  behavior,  the  United 
States  of  America  has  seen  fit  to  with- 
draw our  Ambassador  from  Haiti. 

So,  while  he  sits  here  in  the  security 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  Hai- 
tians are  now  being  invc  luntarily 
transported  back  to  Haiti  and  the 
State  Department  tells  us  that  they 
have  no  reason  to  believe  that  retalia- 
tory action  is  not  being  taken  against 
these  Haitians. 

All  we  can  see  is  that  they  are  being 
fingerprinted  by  the  same  military 
thugs  who  shot  down  one  of  their  own 
who  was  considered  a  compromise  can- 
didate for  Prime  Minister. 

While  that  Statue  of  Liberty  stands 
out  there  in  New  York  Harbor,  I  do  not 
know  whether  there  is  any  word  out 
there  which  talks  about  whether  or  not 
you  are  fleeing  from  economic  or  polit- 
ical persecution.  It  seems  as  though 
our  President  and  our  State  Depart- 
ment would  like  to  make  some  type  of 
determination  whether  these  people 
who  are  risking  their  lives  on  the  high 
seas  are  victims  of  economic  bullets  or 
victims  of  political  bullets. 

How  can  you  be  just  an  economic  ref- 
ugee? Was  the  coup,  the  taking  over  of 
this  country  and  the  threatening  of  the 


president,  was  that  economic?  Was  the 
military  actually  chasing  our  ambas- 
sador and  killing  Haitian  representa- 
tives, was  that  economic?  Were  the 
thousands  of  Haitians  who  supported 
the  President  economic?  And  when  we 
politically  put  an  economic  sanction 
on  this  country,  an  economic  embargo, 
and  the  people  find  themselves  fleeing 
not  only  from  hunger  and  famine  but 
also  fleeing  from  the  ends  of  rifles,  is 
that  economic  or  political? 

And  how  do  we  determine  this  in 
these  great  United  States  of  America? 
Do  we  pluck  people  who  are  starving  to 
death,  who  have  been  taken  out  of 
shark-infested  waters,  whose  native 
language  is  patois,  which  is  a  broken 
French,  and  take  American  citizens 
from  the  Immigration  Department, 
pick  these  people  out  of  the  water,  put 
them  on  Coast  Guard  cutters  and.  with 
forms  and  ballpoint  pens,  ask  them  to 
state  their  political  background  for  us 
to  determine  whether  or  not  they  are 
fleeing  for  economic  or  political  pur- 
poses? 

I  say  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Owens]  I  suggest  that  the 
reasons  that  have  been  raised  by  this 
administration  are  not  economic,  but 
indeed  are  political;  that  there  is  no 
question  in  my  mind  that  if  we  found 
10.000  or  15.000  people  fleeing  from  a 
European  country,  that  we  would  not 
return  them  to  the  same  type  of  holo- 
caust that  these  people  may  face. 

Indeed,  those  that  follow  what  hap- 
pened to  the  Jewish  community,  when 
Adolf  Hitler  allowed  them  to  leave  on  a 
ship  called  the  Ship  of  Fools  in  1939. 
this  ship  was  denied  entry  into  the 
Port  of  New  York,  denied  entry  into 
Havana.  Cuba.  Additional  ships  were 
allowed  to  leave  Germany,  and  those 
too  were  refused  admission  in  London 
and  cities  in  Europe  and  other  Euro- 
pean countries.  And  once  that  hap- 
pened, what  happened  to  the  Jews?  We 
all  know. 

What  do  people  say  today?  "I  wasn't 
there.  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  it;  I 
thought  it  was  an  internal  matter  in 
Germany.  I  never  was  against  the 
Jews." 

Well,  this  is  a  time  for  the  Statue  of 
Liberty  to  really  stand  up.  It  does  not 
say  whether  you  have  to  be  economic 
or  political.  I  do  not  think  it  does. 
Whether  or  not  the  President  of  the 
United  States  is  washed  into  politics  in 
New  Hampshire  rather  than  the  com- 
passion that  America  has.  the  only 
people  who  have  a  right  claim  to  this 
country  who  did  not  come  from  foreign 
countries  have  been  annihilated;  and 
that  is  the  native  Americans. 

It  would  seem  to  me.  I  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York,  that  now  is 
the  time  for  any  people  in  these  United 
States  who  can  find  any  indication 
that  they  came  here  from  some  other 
country  other  than  what  we  call  the 
United  States  of  America,  ought  to 
give  the  same  opportunity  to  the  Hai- 


tians, because  one  day  their  name  may 
come  up  and  the  rest  of  America  may 
ask.  "Are  those  people  economic  or  po- 
litical?" 

I  thank  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Owens]. 

D  1610 

Mr.  OWENS  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  thank  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Rangel]  for  his  remarks  and 
for  the  intiatives  that  he  has  taken 
over  the  last  few  months  in  connection 
with  this  problem. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  WashingtonI. 

Mr.  WASHINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Owens]  for  yielding,  and  I  would 
like  to  associate  myself  with  the  re- 
marks by  both  gentlemen  from  New 
York  who  have  spoken  so  eloquently  on 
this  occasion. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  take  the  well  today  to 
join  my  colleagues  from  New  York  in 
addressing  the  American  people  on  a 
matter  that  I  think  is  of  utmost  impor- 
tance because  it  seems  to  me  that  what 
we  have  to  do  is  to  define  and  redefine 
what  America  is.  I  do  not  want  to 
think  that  the  color  of  the  skin  of  the 
people  or  their  ethnic  origin  has  abso- 
lutely anything  at  all  to  do  with  the 
forced  repatriation. 

I  say  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Owens],  it  seems  to  me  to  be 
a  self-fulfilling  prophecy,  regardless  if 
you  take  into  consideration,  and  I  have 
looked  carefully  at  some  of  the  work 
you  have  done  on  the  Subcommittee  on 
Immigration  in  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee, the  work  they  have  done;  but  aa- 
sume  for  the  sake  of  discussion  that 
the  Bush  administration  is  correct  in 
their  analysis  that  the  people  are  flee- 
ing from  economic  conditions  rather 
than  from  political  conditions.  It 
seems  to  me  though  that  to  say  that 
these  people  should  be  forced  to  be  re- 
patriated back  to  Haiti,  when  they 
have  demonstrated  that  they  want  to 
leave  Haiti,  would  not  sit  well  with  the 
people  who  are  in  control  in  Haiti.  Can 
you  just  see  them,  regardless  of  what 
reason  they  have  for  leaving,  being 
marched  off  those  ships,  those  Coast 
Guard  cutters,  and  being  welcomed 
with  opened  arms  by  the  same  people, 
as  the  chairman  has  just  said,  who 
didn't  have  enough  respect  for  democ- 
racy to  allow  a  free  election  to  stand, 
where  the  people  in  this  country  chose 
in  a  democratic  way  a  president? 

Mr.  Speaker,  President  Aristide.  re- 
gardless of  his  shortcomings,  was  cho- 
sen by  the  people,  and,  if  we  are  going 
to  talk  about  shortcomings,  it  seems  to 
me  there  have  been  a  lot  of  Presidents 
in  American  history  about  whose 
shortcomings  we  could  speak.  But  this 
is  a  democracy,  and  in  a  democracy  the 
people  rule.  So,  these  people  who 
thought  so  little  of  democracy,  who 
took  away  the  election  of  the  people, 
then  would  welcome  with  opened  arms 
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these  persons  who,  for  whatever  rea- 

chosen  to  attempt  to  make  a 

for   freedom   or   of  what   they 

was  freedom? 

ipeaker.  it  stands  logic  on  its 

say   that,   even  though   they 

fleeing  from  economic  condi- 

hat  they  should  be  repatriated 

they  would  be  welcomed  back 

arms  by  the  people  who  are 

and  murdering  people,  and  sure- 

would  not  kill   these  people 

fonld   say,    "We   welcome   you 

)rother.   You've   erred   in   your 

Ve  know  you  were  fleeing  for 

reasons  and  not  for  political 

and  you  might  have  had  to  tell 

some  other  reason,  but  we  un- 

Come  on  back.  Let  me  put 

around  you.  Take  this  weapon 

help  me  kill  democracy." 

Speaker,  that  is  ludicrous.  It  was 

when  they  thought  of  it,  it 

ludicrous  when  they  said  it,  and  we 

selieve  it. 

still  want  to  believe  that  there 

other  reason  for  the  treatment. 

special  treatment  given  these  peo 

those  Coast  Guard  cutters 

used  out  in  the  Caribbean  Sea 

drugs.  We  are  saying  that 

Aore  important  to  stop  human 

who  are  fleeing  from  repression, 

see  it.  from  coming  to  these 

because    they    happen    to    be 

han  it  is  to  stop  another  boat 

cocaine  because  every  ship  that 

up  out  in  that  pass  stopping 

freedom     boats     from     coming 

the  pass  and  taking  them  onto 

Bay  could  be  used,  I  think 

Alnerican    people    believe,    for   a 

nore  worthy  cause.  It  is  better 

one  ounce  of  cocaine  from  com- 

ov^r  than  10,000  people 

peaker,  that  is  because  i)eople 
dost  Haitians  that  I  know,  and  I 
few  in  my  district,  are  indus- 
hard-working,  democratic-be- 
God-fearing  people,  and  they 
come  to  this  country  for  the 
eason  as  did  most  of  the  other 
within  the  sound  of  our  voices, 
chairman  has  alluded  to.  as  far 
:now,  and  to  the  memory  of  man 
not  to  the  contrary.  The  so- 
native  Indian,  which  Columbus 
because  he  mistook  this  for 
and  they  are  probably  not  Indi- 
we  will  not  get  into  that  be- 
only  have  5  minutes,  but  those 
people  who  did  not  come  here 
.  I  do  not  care  where  they  came 
Surope,  or  from  Africa,  or  from 
)r  from  Indonesia  or  wherever; 
!y  came  by  boat,  and  they  are  no 
ntitled  now  to  close  the  gate  on 
( ther  ship  of  souls  who  come  here 
believ  ng  in  the  Statue  of  Liberty,  it 
seems  to  me,  than  anyone  else. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  look  very  care- 
fully i  t  the  reasons,  and  I  believe  that 
the  di  strict  judge  in  Florida  was  cor- 
rect, I  ,nd  I  am  appalled  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  its  wisdom,  or  for  the 
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lack  of  it.  would  set  aside  the  order  of 
the  district  court  without  having  the 
record  before  it,  which  is  a  political  de- 
cision. They  did  not  have  the  record 
from  the  U.S.  district  court  before 
them.  They  did  not  have  the  record 
from  the  Court  of  Appeals  from  the 
11th  Circuit  before  them.  They  went  on 
the  request  of  the  Solicitor  General 
and  set  aside  the  stay  order,  which  is 
only  to  maintain  the  status  quo,  which 
makes  it  moot. 

So,  assume  for  the  sake  of  discussion, 
and  I  will  be  finished  because  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Owens] 
has  been  very  generous  with  the  use  of 
the  time,  but  ultimately  those  who  ad- 
vocate on  behalf  of  the  Haitian  refu- 
gees are  able  to  make  a  prima  facie 
case.  If  they  win  in  court,  they  lose  the 
battle  because  all  their  clients  will 
have  been  repatriated  back  to  Haiti 
and  probably  killed  in  prison  by  the 
time  the  case  gets  to  the  Supreme 
Court  on  its  merits. 

So,  we  are  saying,  "Give  us  your 
tired,  those  yearning  to  be  free,  except 
if  they  happen  to  be  black,  except  if 
they  happen  to  be  former  slaves,  and 
then  we'll  give  them  so  much  legal  gob- 
bledygook  that,  by  the  time  the  case 
gets  to  the  Supreme  Court,  it  won't 
mean  anything  to  them.  They'll  be 
back  in  Haiti  suffering  whatever  re- 
ward or  punishment  the  people  in  con- 
trol of  Haiti  believe  is  due  them  by  the 
time  we  get  a  decision." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  is  wrong,  and 
I  do  not  think  we  have  fooled  anybody, 
and  I  am  happy  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Owens]  has 
brought  this  important  measure  to  the 
floor  in  order  that  we  can  shed  light  on 
it. 

The  only  weapon  we  have  is  the  peo- 
ple who  are  out  there  watching.  We  do 
not  have  any  other  voice.  We  cannot 
pass  legislation  soon  enough  to  effect 
any  change.  They  will  ship  up  those 
Coast  Guard  cutters  and  have  them  all 
back  in  there  before  a  bill  can  get 
through  this  Congress,  and  be  vetoed 
by  the  President  and  overridden  by  the 
Congress,  and  so  we  are  talking  about 
a  wrong  for  which  there  is  no  remedy. 

But  ultimately  the  people  in  this 
country  have  a  voice.  If  they  light  up 
the  telephones,  if  they  call,  not  only 
Members  of  Congress,  but  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  and  the  President,  they 
can  stop  what  is  going  on.  They  can 
stop  pushing  those  people  off  those 
boats  back  over  into  Haiti  to  receive 
the  most  horrible  kind  of  punishment 
imaginable.  People  who  do  not  believe 
in  democracy  should  not  have  our  sup- 
port, but  we  have  this  agreement  with 
the  Government  of  Haiti  that  allows 
them  to  stop  these  ships  and  interdict 
them,  and  ask  these  people  these  ques- 
tions, and  send  them  back  to  Haiti. 

I  can  only  add  that  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Owens] 
very  much  for  allowing  me  this  time, 
and   I   associate   myself  with   his   re- 
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marks.  Anything  that  any  of  us  can  do 
to  be  helpful  in  the  future,  please  let  us 
know. 

Mr.  OWENS  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Washington]  for  his  remarks,  and 
I  yield  now  to  the  gentleman  from  De- 
troit [Mr.  Conyers]. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
we  have  several  additional  Members 
who  have  come  in,  we  would  like  to  di- 
vide the  time  equally. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  distingruished  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Owens]  for  calling  this  spe- 
cial order.  I  would  like.  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
make  the  following  points: 

The  court  merely  lifted  the  stay  of 
the  lower  court.  The  Supreme  Court 
did  not  require  that  the  United  States 
begin  forcing  the  return  of  Haitians. 
So,  we  are  not  operating  under  a  court 
order  to  return  anybody  anywhere. 

That  being  the  case,  the  President,  as 
the  Chief  Executive,  has  the  ability 
still  to  make  this  Haitian  crisis  a  pri- 
ority, and,  instead  of  merely  accepting 
the  coup  in  Haiti  as  a  fate  accom- 
plished, he  could  bring  his  full  power 
and  influence  to  this  crisis,  and  I  would 
like  to  suggest  that,  in  addition  to 
stopping  the  forced  return  of  Haitians, 
he  could  begin  to  make  sure  that  we  re- 
turn to  office  the  first  elected  presi- 
dent in  the  history  of  Haiti,  President 
Jean-Bertrand  Aristide. 

D  1620 

The  best  solution  to  this  crisis  is  to 
let  the  Haitian  people  manage  it  them- 
selves, to  allow  the  elected  president  to 
lead  his  people  by  allowing  the  embar- 
go to  be  fine-tuned.  This  is  a  very 
crude  embargo  in  which  there  are  all 
kinds  of  sieves.  I  would  suggest  that 
there  be  a  naval  embargo  also  accom- 
panying the  embargo  on  goods.  The 
United  States  and  the  Organization  of 
American  States  could  enforce  a  more 
finely  tuned  economic  embargo.  The 
goal  would  be  then  to  force  the  Haitian 
military  to  accept  the  return  of  Presi- 
dent Aristide  and  increase  our  leverage 
at  the  negotiating  table. 

The  Haitians  in  the  United  States 
and  on  the  U.S.  ships  should  be  granted 
temporary  protective  status.  By  bill. 
H.R.  3873,  has  been  before  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary,  on  which  I  am 
proud  to  have  served  for  some  time, 
and  I  hope  that  it  or  some  similar 
measure  that  accomplishes  the  same 
thing  will  be  acted  on. 

Haitians  should  be  treated  in  the 
same  manner  as  others  Ceeing  oppres- 
sive government,  and  it  has  been  thor- 
oughly documented  that  that  dif- 
ference and  this  unfair  treatment  in 
trying  to  determine  whether  a  military 
bullet  is  an  economic  bullet  or  a  politi- 
cal bullet  is  an  exercise  in  futility,  and 
will  suggest  terror  and  hard  times  for 
those  people  who  are  being  forced 
against  their  will  to  go  back  to  their 
country. 
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The  Attorney  General  should  imple- 
ment existing  authority  under  the  im- 
migration emergency  fund  to  aid  those 
who  are  fleeing  the  dictatorship  in 
Haiti.  The  Coast  Guard  should  stop  the 
forced  return  of  the  Haitian  boat  peo- 
ple. There  is  nothing  in  the  Supreme 
Court  decision  that  requires  that  they 
force  return  of  Haitian  boat  people. 
The  Coast  Guard  can  help  rescue  those 
who  are  trying  to  escape  Haiti,  but  it 
should  not  be  aiding  the  Haitian  mili- 
tary. 

Finally,  we  should  increase  the  num- 
ber of  Haitian  immigrants  that  are  al- 
lowed to  enter  the  United  States, 
which  is  a  pitifully  small  number.  I  in- 
clude in  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks 
editorials  from  both  the  Washington 
Post  and  the  New  York  Times  that  add 
additional  arguments  to  the  cogent 
ones  that  have  been  heard  on  the  floor 
during  that  special  order. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  join  my  colleagues  in 
noting  the  terrible  situation  in  Haiti  and  the 
dreadful  response  being  made  to  that  situation 
here  in  Washington.  I  believe  that  the  Bush 
administration's  decision  to  forcitHy  return  Hai- 
tians to  Haiti  is  an  outrage  and  I  have  con- 
cluded that  Congress  should  now  grant  tem- 
porary protective  status  to  refugees. 

I  am  personally  saddened  and  distressed  at 
the  Bush  administration's  approach  to  the  cri- 
sis in  Haiti.  It  just  makes  no  sense  to  cele- 
brate the  end  of  the  cold  war  by  enforcing  a 
1981  agreement  signed  with  the  Duvalier  re- 
gime that  was  overthrown  by  the  people  of 
Haiti.  I  wish  that  the  President  had  decided  to 
treat  Haitians  in  a  manner  that  is  consistent 
with  our  longstanding  tradition  of  granting  ref- 
uge to  those  fleeing  oppression.  President 
Bush  likes  to  be  called  a  foreign  policy  Presi- 
dent, but  he  does  not  want  to  admit  that  the 
Haitian  crisis  is  a  priority.  All  that  the  Haitians 
are  asking  is  to  be  treated  like  other  refugees 
that  have  come  to  our  shores  because  of  anti- 
democratic coups.  We  should  do  no  less. 

During  the  closing  days  of  the  first  session 
of  the  102d  Congress,  I  hoped  for  the  best  in 
Haiti  and  in  Washington.  But  I  also  thought  we 
had  to  prepare  for  the  worst.  That  is  why  I  in- 
troduced legislation,  H.R.  3873,  to  legally 
grant  Haitians  temporary  protective  status  and 
to  terminate  the  interdiction  of  Haitians  fleeing 
Haiti.  I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will  read  that 
bill  and  join  me  in  pushing  lor  its  consider- 
ation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  last  year  I  had  hoped  that  the 
negotiatksns  led  by  the  Organization  of  Amer- 
k:an  States  would  bear  fruit.  The  only  solution 
to  tt>is  crisis  is  for  Haitian  President  Jean- 
BertrarxJ  Aristide  to  be  returned  to  the  office 
he  was  elected  to  t)y  the  Haitian  people.  The 
best  solution  to  this  crisis  is  to  let  the  Haitian 
peopte  manage  it  themselves.  The  elected 
Presktent  shoukj  be  altowed  to  lead  his  peo- 
ple. I  also  believe  that  the  United  States  and 
ttie  Organization  of  American  States  should 
enforce  ttie  GAS  economk:  embargo.  Our  goal 
is  clear:  Force  the  Haitian  military  to  accept 
the  return  of  President  Aristide.  We  should  not 
tolerate  other  nations  ignoring  the  embargo. 

I  also  had  hoped  that  the  U.S.  Federal  court 
In  Miami  woukj  be  successful  in  forcing  the 
Department  of  Justice  to  grant  Haitians  the 


most  bask:  rights  arnJ  bask:  American  due 
process.  We  have  watched  the  legal  battle 
pay  out  over  the  past  several  months,  and  un- 
fortunately the  Supreme  Court  has  refused  to 
protect  the  rights  of  these  refugees  until  the 
case  can  be  settled. 

I  had  also  hoped  that  the  United  States 
State  Department  would  recognize  tfiat  real 
nature  of  the  military  dk:tatorship  in  Haiti. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  regret  that  my  hopes  and  the 
hopes  of  the  Haitians  were  dashed. 

Given  this  reality,  it  is  hard  to  understand 
the  stance  of  the  U.S.  Attorney  General.  Wil- 
liam Barr.  I  think  we  shoukJ  demand  an  expla- 
nation for  why  he  does  not  use  his  authority 
under  law  to  grant  Haitians  temporary  permis- 
sion to  stay  in  the  United  States— so-called 
temporary  protective  status.  The  Attorney 
General  is  flouting  the  law,  and  because  of  his 
callousness,  thousands  of  innocent  Haitians 
will  suffer  needlessly. 

Now  we  have  seen  all  too  clearty  the  face 
of  the  violence  and  repression  in  Haiti.  The 
evkJence  of  the  repressk>n  has  been  clearty 
demonstrated  in  recent  weeks.  First,  we  have 
seen  respected  human  rights  groups,  such  as 
Amnesty  International  and  Americas  Watch, 
reporting  the  dangers  of  politk:al  activity  in 
Haiti.  Second,  the  State  Department  itself  re- 
called the  U.S.  Ambassador  last  week  to  pro- 
test a  violent  attack  on  political  leaders.  Yes- 
terday, the  United  Nations  High  Commissioner 
for  Refugees  critrcized  the  United  States  de- 
portation decisk>n. 

But  most  important,  over  15.000  Haitians 
have  voted  with  their  feet.  These  tfiousands  of 
Haitians  have  risked  their  lives  to  flee  the  cri- 
sis in  their  homeland.  Haitians  may  be  over- 
whelmingly poor  and  illiterate,  but  tfiey  know  a 
violent  drctatorship  when  they  see  one.  I  just 
do  not  understand  how  the  U.S.  Govemment 
can  be  so  t)lind. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  should  let  our  Coast  Guard 
help  and  rescue  Haitians  fleeing  Haiti,  but  the 
United  States  Coast  Guard  shouW  not  be  in 
the  business  of  forcing  Haitian  men,  women, 
arxl  children  to  return  to  misery  and  torment  at 
the  hands  of  a  military  dictatorship.  Watching 
the  pictures  of  the  Coast  Guard  taking  Hai- 
tians back  to  Haiti  makes  this  Member  incred- 
ulous. 

I  hope  that  my  colleague  will  join  me  in 
pushing  for  swift  action  to  help  these  long  suf- 
fering refugees.  I  insert  editorial  comments  of 
the  New  Yori<  Times  and  the  Washington  Post 
for  the  Record. 

HUMANfTY  FOR  HAITIANS 

Under  ordinary  circumstances,  the  United 
States  cannot  admit  every  Haitian  who  ar- 
rives on  these  shores  seeking  a  better  life. 
But  today's  circumstances  are  not  ordinary. 
The  U.S.  cannot  decently  force  terrified  asy- 
lum-seekers to  return  to  the  hell  their  home- 
land has  become. 

Since  the  Supreme  Court  lifted  a  restrain- 
ing order  on  Friday,  the  Bush  Administra- 
tion has  seemed  intent  on  shipping  Haitians 
would-be  refugees  home.  Congress  needs  to 
retrieve  America's  reputation  for  compas- 
sion by  quickly  approving  emergency  legisla- 
tion. 

Haiti  has  long  been  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere's poorest  nation.  Its  people  have  been 
willing  to  risk  danger,  detection  and  depor- 
tation for  the  opportunity  to  work  in  the 
U.S.  Haitian  immigrants  have  made  a  posi- 
tive contribution  to  American  society.  But 


allowing  In  all  who  want  to  come  would  be 
unfair  to  the  thousands  of  people  from  other 
Impoverished,  more  distant  countries  who 
patiently  wait  their  turn  for  legal  admission. 

Since  a  violent  coup  late  last  year.  Haiti 
has  become  the  hemisphere's  most  dangerous 
nation  as  well  as  its  poorest.  Armed  thugs 
terrorize  poor  neighborhoods,  trying  to  crush 
support  for  Haiti's  exiled  President,  Jean- 
Bertrand  Aristide.  More  than  1,500  people 
have  perished.  Amnesty  International  re- 
ports. The  Bush  Administration,  hoping  to 
dislodge  the  military  regime,  supports  a 
trade  embargo  that  adds  to  the  privations  of 
Haitian  life. 

But  even  as  the  Administration  tries  to 
force  political  change  in  Haiti.  It  has  sought 
court  permission  to  ship  back  all  fleeing  Hai- 
tians who  do  not  meet  the  narrow  legal  re- 
quirements for  asylum.  Those  requirements 
involve  a  demonstrable  fear  of  direct  per- 
sonal victimization,  but  not  say.  a  reason- 
able fear  of  l>elng  caught  up  in  the  deadly  vi- 
olence being  unleashed  by  the  military  re- 
gime. 

The  Administration's  own  reasonable  fear 
is  that  once  word  reaches  Haiti  that  people 
are  not  being  turned  back,  an  unmanageably 
massive  flight  will  begin.  And  it  worries 
al)out  alienating  Florida  voters  with  an  in- 
undation of  Haitians  in  an  election  year. 
Those  are  real  risks.  But  with  safeguards 
like  temporary  sanctuary,  both  humanity 
and  prudence  can  l>e  served. 

Further  court  tests  He  ahead,  but  the 
Coast  Guard  is  now  free  to  repatriate  most  of 
the  12,000  Haitians  held  at  Guantanamo. 
Culm.  Even  though  the  situation  in  Haiti  is 
particularly  turbulent,  the  Administration 
seems  determined  to  move  quickly.  That 
leaves  it  up  to  Congress  to  show  the  compas- 
sion America  has  displayed  in  the  past  for 
Cubans,  Vietnamese  and  others  in  a  similar 
predicament. 

A  bill  introduced  yesterday  by  Representa- 
tive Romano  Mazzoll  would  grant  Haitians 
now  in  U.S.  custody  a  "temporary  protected 
status."  It  would  hold  up  involuntary  repa- 
triations until  the  President  could  certify 
that  a  democratically  elected  government 
was  again  securely  in  power  In  Haiti.  If  Con- 
gress moves  quickly,  the  bill  could  \x  on  the 
President's  desk  in  days. 

An  early  return  to  democratic  government 
may  seem  unlikely  under  Haiti's  present  cir- 
cumstances. But  it  Is  the  formal  objective  of 
U.S.  diplomacy.  If  that  is  no  longer  a  realis- 
tic goal.  America's  entire  policy  toward 
Haiti  needs  to  be  rethought,  and  strengrth- 
ened. 

Haiti's  nascent  democracy  has  l>een  hi- 
jacked by  thugs,  some  of  them  apparently  in- 
volved in  drug  dealing.  Good  policy  and  good 
politics  argue  against  the  Bush  Administra- 
tion acquiescing  in  their  rule.  Common  hu- 
manity argues  against  America  forcing  peo- 
ple back  Into  their  bloody  hands. 

HAm's  Refugees 

Forcible  repatriation  of  refugees — sending 
people  back  to  a  country  where  they  face  not 
only  great  hardship  tut  the  risk  of  physical 
harm— is  an  ugly  business.  The  United 
States  has  now  returned  to  Haiti  the  first 
several  hundred  of  some  10.000  whom  the 
Coast  Guard  has  plucked  out  of  the  sea  on 
their  way.  they  had  hoped,  to  Florida.  For  a 
country  with  the  resources  of  the  United 
States  and  its  deep  commitment  to  human 
rights,  this  is  a  sorry  response  to  the  Haitian 
tragedy. 

No  Haitians  ought  to  l)e  forced  to  return 
until  some  degree  of  peace  and  order  prevails 
In  their  land.  But  the  Bush  administration 
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uneasily  away  from  that  standaird.  As 
now  grolng,  It  may  be  a  very  long 
b«tt>re  Haiti  sees  much  i>eace  and  order. 
it's  clear  that  the  United 
ind  the  Organization  of  American 
nade  a  fundamental  political  mis- 
last   October.    The    army    had 
democratically  elected  president, 
Arlstlde.     into    exile.    The 
hemisphbre's      governments      immediately 
blinds  to  impose  a  tight  embargo.  The 
that  the  economic  pain  Inflicted  by 
would  force  the  army  to  give  up 
allow  the  president  to  return.  But 
overlooked  the  nature  of  the  Haitian 
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nuch  less  an  army  in  the  modern 
a  loose  confederation  of  armed 
reliably  under  the  control  of  its  of- 
I^any  of  these  armed  bands  are  en- 
preying  on  the  civilian  population, 
drugs  and  smuggling.  Since  the  em- 
eifhances  the  smuggling  trade,  the  sol- 
little  interest  in  ending  it.  Dip- 
the  OAS  had  worked  out  an  intri- 
arfangement    under    which    President 
would  return  and  govern  with  an- 
p<^itician,  Rene  Theodore,  as  his  prime 
Ten  days  ago  armed  police,  who  in 
subservient  to  the  army,  broke  into 
Theodore's  meetings,  beat  people 
and.  to  emphasize  their  purpose, 
one  of  his  bodyguards  with  a  ma- 
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eAibargo  continues  to  cause  great  suf- 
ut  not  among  the  gunmen.  Since  it 
its  purpose,  this  embargo  needs 
The  Bush  administration  has 
denting  the  exemption  of  at  least  the 
industry— the  factories  that  im- 
( omponents  mainly  from  the  United 
.nd  reexported  the  products.  There 
than  35,000  jobs  in  those  factories 
embargo.  To  persist  In  the  present 
embargo  is  to  increase  the  distress, 
purpose  essly.  in  a  country  now  ruled  by  cru- 
elty and  violence.  To  force  refugees  to  return 
there  ui  der  these  conditions  is  worse.  It  is  a 
violatio  1  of  American  values. 


(  WENS  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 

t  lank  the  gentleman  for  his  re- 

and  I  yield  to  the  gentlewoman 

w  York  [Mrs.  LOWEY]. 

LOWEY    of    New    York.     Mr. 

I   want   to    thank    the   gen- 

from  New  York,  and  I  want  to 

him    for   holding    this    special 

would  like  to  associate  myself 

gentleman's  remarks  and  with 

my  colleagues. 

Id  like  to  just  share  some  per- 

domments.  A  friend  of  mine  has 

calling  me  regularly,  not  just  to 

statistics,  not  just  to  share 

her  feelings  about  how  terrible 

immoral  the  actions  are  cur- 

but  to  share  with  me  her  i)er- 

ffears  of  a  mother  who  was  left  in 

of  a  brother  who  was  left  in 

3f  cousins  and  nephews  left  in 
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a  id 


last  telephone  call  that  she 

I  want  to  tell  the  Members 

was  not  easy,  because  during 

wliole  term  over  there  you  could 

ev(  n  get  through.  You  did  not  even 

]  low  a  brother  was  doing  or  how 

motller  was  doing.  When  she  finally 

the  words  of  her  mother, 

mother  was  trembling,  because 


thj  ough. 


she  did  not  know  who  was  listening, 
were  terribly  frightening  to  me.  You 
did  not  know  when  there  was  going  to 
be  a  knock  on  the  door,  and  even  if 
they  knocked,  which  they  do  not  often 
do,  you  did  not  know  who  was  going  to 
be  shot  down  next.  You  did  not  know, 
when  you  heard  the  gunshots  in  the 
house  next  door,  whether  it  was  going 
to  be  you.  That  is  the  kind  of  fear  that 
people  are  living  under  in  Haiti. 

So  when  we  see  a  little  boy  on  the 
front  page  of  the  New  York  Times  hav- 
ing his  fingerprints  taken,  being  sent 
back  to  his  country  where  terrorism  is 
rampant,  where  there  is  no  democracy, 
where  the  rights  of  the  individual  are 
not  respected,  how  can  we  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  of  America  who  stand  up  tall, 
being  proud  of  our  democracy,  how  can 
we  not  stand  up  and  speak  out?  This  is 
immoral,  this  is  wrong,  and  I  want  to 
associate  myself  with  my  colleagues  on 
the  legislation  they  have  introduced. 

Amnesty  International  has  said  that 
the  refugees  face  a  killing  field  and 
certain  persecution  if  they  are  sent 
back  to  Haiti.  That  corroborates  ex- 
actly what  my  friends  have  told  me.  So 
far  it  is  estimated  that  1,500  people 
have  been  executed  by  the  new  govern- 
ment. 

The  United  States  must  stand  up,  be- 
cause if  we  do  not  stand  up  now,  how 
can  we  stand  up  as  a  democracy  to  the 
rest  of  the  world? 

Mr.  OWENS  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Payne]. 

REQUEST  BV  MEMBER  TO  PROCEED  OUT  OF 
ORDER  WrrH  A  SUBSEQUENT  SPECIAL  ORDER 

Mr.  PAYNE  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
at  the  end  of  the  special  order  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Owens],  I  be  allowed  to  proceed  for  60 
minutes  with  my  special  order. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Frost).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest from  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

Mr.  BONIOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  have  no  objection. 
If  the  gentleman  wants  to  go  ahead  of 
me,  I  would  be  delighted.  I  was  going  to 
raise  this  issue  in  my  special  order  and 
he  can  share  that  time  with  me  then  go 
ahead  now,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey? 

Mrs.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object.  I  understand 
the  importance  of  the  issue.  I  appre- 
ciate all  that,  but  I  wish  they  had  indi- 
cated before.  I  have  been  sitting  over 
here  now  for  an  hour  or  more  waiting 
my  turn.  I  have  to  object. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

PARLIAMENTARY  INQUIRY 

Mr.  WASHINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  there  was  no  objection 
to  the  original  request  for  the  addition 
of  time.  The  only  question  was  whether 
it  be  taken  out  of  order.  There  being  no 
objection,  his  additional  60  minutes  has 
been  granted? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  That  is 
correct,  but  he  may  not  have  it  out  of 
order. 

Mr.  PAYNE  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  a  member  of  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  and  as  a 
person  long  committed  to  improving 
the  plight  of  refugees  worldwide,  I  am 
deeply  disturbed  by  the  mass  deporta- 
tion of  Haitians  longing  for  freedom 
from  oppression. 

In  recent  years,  the  United  States,  as 
the  leader  of  the  free  world,  has  taken 
justifiable  pride  in  our  role  as  a  model 
for  emerging  democracies  around  the 
globe.  We  have  been  eager  to  lend  a 
helping  hand  to  newly  liberated  na- 
tions as  the  Berlin  Wall  crumbled  and 
the  Iron  Curtain  fell. 

We  have  been  a  strong  advocate  for 
many  nationalities  who  have  fled  their 
homeland  to  escape  danger  and  to  seek 
asylum  in  the  United  States.  Recent 
press  reports  detailed  a  daring  exploit 
involving  a  plane  carrying  Cuban  de- 
fectors which  was  guided  safely  to 
United  States  soil  with  radar  cover  and 
other  technical  assistance  offered  by 
our  Government. 

In  view  of  our  enthusiastic  efforts  to 
promote  democracy  around  the  globe, 
we  cannot  avoid  this  troubling  ques- 
tion: Why  is  our  Government  treating 
Haitian  refugees  so  differently?  Why 
are  we  so  callous  about  their  fate? 

In  one  of  his  most  famous  novels,  the 
author  George  Orwell  made  the  satiri- 
cal observation  that,  "Everyone  is 
equal,  but  some  are  more  equal  than 
others.  "  Unfortunately,  that  notion 
seems  to  apply  to  our  policy  toward 
those  seeking  political  asylum. 

The  dangers  facing  Haitians  forced  to 
return  under  the  present  regime  are 
well-documented.  The  Inter-American 
Commission  on  Human  Rights  of  the 
Organization  of  American  States  re- 
cently estimated  that  there  have  been 
1,500  deaths  since  the  September  30 
coup. 

I  recently  had  the  opportunity  to 
meet  the  ousted  leader  of  Haiti,  the 
true,  duly  elected  representative  of  the 
Haitian  people.  President  Aristide,  at 
his  residence  in  exile  in  Venezuela. 

During  his  service.  President  Aristide 
was  committed  to  freeing  his  people 
from  the  economic  slavery  that  has 
made  their  lives  so  hard  for  so  long. 
Yet.  the  level  of  support  from  the  Unit- 
ed States  was  not  what  it  should  have 
been. 

Our  Government  has  criticized  Singa- 
pore and  Malaysia  for  not  taking  in  the 
Vietnamese  boat  people.  We  criticized 
Hong  Kong  when  they  withdrew  their 
policy  of  admitting  boat  people. 

It  seems  very  inconsistent  that  we 
would    now    turn    our    backs    on    our 
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neighbors  in  Haiti,  who  are  undoubt- 
edly facing  severe  reprisals — possibly 
even  death — upon  their  forced  return. 
We  know  that  already  the  Haitians 
who  were  sent  back  have  been  put 
through  the  intimidating  process  of 
being  fingerprinted. 

We  can  only  pray  that  they  will  be 
spared  from  the  terrible  fate  that  oth- 
ers have  no  doubt  faced. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  reclaim  the  role 
of  the  United  States  as  a  fair,  compas- 
sionate haven  of  democracy.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  Mr.  Rangel's  ini- 
tiative and  to  help  us  halt  these  inhu- 
mane deportations  immediately. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  for  taking  this 
special  order. 

D  1630 

Mr.  OWENS  of  New  York.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  for  his  re- 
marks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Serrano]. 

Mr.  SERRANO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  simply  want  to  join 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Owens],  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Rangell],  and  other  colleagues, 
because  I  believe  that  this  is  the  kind 
of  an  issue  where  no  one  should  be 
quiet,  whether  it  is  a  private  citizen 
writing  a  letter,  whether  it  is  a  tele- 
phone call  as  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Washington]  has  suggested, 
a  telephone  call  to  a  Representative,  or 
whether  it  is  doing  it  the  way  we  are 
doing  it  here  on  the  floor.  No  one 
should  keep  quiet  when  the  real  integ- 
rity of  this  country  I  believe  is  at  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  every  day  we  hear  Mem- 
bers get  up  here  at  this  same  podium 
and  speak  about  how  great  it  is  to  live 
in  this  country  and  how  great  it  is  to 
see  the  rest  of  the  world  going  out  of 
their  way  in  life-risking  circumstances 
to  be  more  like  us. 

Even  those  of  us  who  stand  up  here 
and  claim  that  all  is  not  well  under- 
stand that  this  is  a  wonderful  country 
and  the  world  is  trying  to  change  to  be 
like  us. 

But  I  think  in  the  process  we  run 
into  a  danger.  The  danger  is  that  if  we 
are  not  true  to  ourselves,  if  we  are  not 
true  to  our  own  ideals,  then  we  run  the 
risk  of  speaking  out  of  both  sides  of 
our  mouths  and  eventually  losing  all 
the  good  will  that  we  either  won 
through  military  action  in  the  gulf  or 
by  simply  behaving  over  the  last  40 
years  as  people  who  defended  peace  and 
democracy  and  justice. 

And  so  when  we  look  at  the  Haitian 
situation,  I  think  it  is  really,  if  you 
will  pardon  the  expression,  larger  than 
Haiti.  It  is  us.  We  are  in  those  boats. 
We  are  at  risk,  just  like  the  Haitian 
people  are.  Because  if  at  this  moment 
in  our  history,  after  saying  all  the 
wonderful  things  we  said  about  Euro- 


peans just  a  year  or  two  ago  who  were 
hurting,  in  danger  of  being  slaugh- 
tered, who  are  in  danger  now  of  civil 
strife,  if  we  said  all  the  things  that  we 
said  in  favor  of  their  defense  and  their 
freedom  and  their  dignity,  and  then 
turn  around  and  push,  physically  push 
out  of  our  borders,  people  who  every- 
one can  see  are  hurting,  people  who  tell 
you  either  in  broken  English,  in  perfect 
English,  or  in  their  own  language,  that 
if  they  go  back  they  run  the  risk  of 
being  killed,  and  yet  we  say  there  is  no 
proof  that  they  will,  we  have  never  had 
any  proof  that  anyone  is  going  to  be 
killed  all  over  the  world. 

Yet  we  have  committed  people,  com- 
mitted resources,  committed  the  soul 
of  this  country  in  many  instances 
throughout  the  world,  understanding 
that,  well,  dangers  existed. 

Every  time  I  see  a  Haitian  being 
given  $15  and  put  on  a  bus  to  eventu- 
ally get  on  a  boat  to  return  to  Haiti  I 
feel  bad  for  them,  but  I  feel  worse  for 
us.  Because  we  cannot  continue  to  lie 
to  ourselves.  That  is  what  we  are  doing 
at  this  point  in  our  history. 

This  moment,  it  seems  to  me,  is  a 
crucial  moment.  Everyone  has  said  it 
and  will  keep  saying  it  because  it  is 
wonderful,  the  world  has  changed,  and 
we  are  the  ones  that  are  being  imi- 
tated. And  what  do  we  do?  Well,  we 
have  a  war,  and  that  war  is  supposed  to 
be  part  of  the  new  world  order. 

And  then  the  first  instance,  interest- 
ingly enough,  ironic  enough,  the  first 
instance  we  have  to  show  a  new  world 
compassion,  which  is  part  of  that  world 
order,  we  say  "You  are  not  allowed 
here.  You  are  not  allowed  here  because 
you  are  not  here  for  political  reasons, 
you  are  here  for  economic  reasons.  " 

As  the  gentleman  from  New  York  has 
well  stated  on  so  many  occasions  in  the 
well  of  this  House,  during  the  time 
that  the  dream  of  democracy  and  possi- 
bility of  democracy  existed  in  Haiti, 
people  were  not  running  to  this  coun- 
try. Now,  the  poverty  was  the  same. 
President  Aristide,  as  much  as  he 
promised  he  would  in  his  presidency 
and  administration,  did  not  have 
enough  time  to  make  a  change  in  the 
economy  of  their  country.  Yet  people 
did  not  run  here.  Why?  Because  the 
thought  of  democracy,  the  thought  of 
freedom,  the  through  of  a  better  to- 
morrow, kept  them  at  home.  So  they 
are  obviously  here  for  political  reasons. 

What  do  we  do?  We  say  we  have  to 
figure  our  a  different  way  to  deal  with 
you. 

In  addition  to  this,  as  the  gentleman 
well  knows,  it  creates  for  us  right  here 
in  our  own  communities,  communities 
like  the  ones  that  we  represent,  fric- 
tion. We  have  one  island  in  the  Carib- 
bean where  nobody  wants  to  come  or  is 
allowed  to  come.  Then  we  have  another 
island  in  the  Caribbean  where  if  you 
want  to  come,  you  cannot  come. 

Now.  the  President,  the  administra- 
tion and  the  Supreme  Court,  does  not 


have  to  go  to  138th  Street  in  the  Bronx 
and  deal  with  the  fact  there  are  mem- 
bers of  two  communities  saying,  "Mr. 
Congressman,  how  come  he  can  stay 
and  I  can't  stay?" 

There  is  no  answer,  because  they 
both  should  stay.  They  axe  both  run- 
ning away  from  a  situation  that  we 
condemn,  that  we  say  should  not  exist. 

So  as  the  gentleman  from  Texas  sug- 
gested, perhaps  it  is  not  within  a  single 
group's  power,  be  it  this  Congress,  be  it 
someone  else,  to  change  this.  But 
maybe,  just  maybe,  this  is  one  of  those 
occasions  where  the  American  people 
set  foreign  policy  before  government 
does.  Maybe  this  is  the  time  where 
American  people  stand  up  and  say, 
"My  God,  I  can  see  by  the  look  on  the 
faces  of  these  people  that  the  Haitians 
are  not  here  on  a  vacation.  They  are 
here  to  escape  some  thug."  inciden- 
tally, as  has  been  said  in  this  well,  that 
we  trained  militarily,  who  is  going  to 
kill  them. 

People  do  not  go  back  to  their  coun- 
try and  get  fingerprinted  because  they 
think  it  is  some  guy  from  Harlem  who 
just  came  back  from  Haiti.  This  is  not 
the  reason  they  are  fingerprinted.  They 
are  being  fingerprinted  to  keep  a 
record  of  who  dared  defy  the  govern- 
ment and  leave  and  make  comments 
against  the  government. 

D  1640 

I  would  not  want  to  be  in  their  shoes, 
but  we  are.  Our  soul  is  in  their  shoes 
because  the  world  is  looking  at  us  and, 
again,  the  first  chance  we  get  at  prov- 
ing that  we  are  the  leaders  of  this  new 
world  order,  we  show  new  vision  by 
sending  people  back. 

Let  us  all  join  together  not  only  in 
this  House  but  let  us  join  together 
throughout  this  country,  stand  up  for 
what  is  right  and  say,  "They  are  our 
brothers  and  sisters  and  they  should 
stay  here  with  us  until  we  can  solve 
the  situation." 

Mr.  OWENS  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  thank  the  gentleman  from  New 
York.  I  think  those  are  fitting  words 
with  which  to  close. 

Mr.  BLACKWELL  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  this  body  the  tragic 
and  difficult  situation  in  Haiti  wh«ch  has  in>- 
pacted  on  the  conscience  of  all  Americans  of 
good  will.  The  events  in  Haiti  bom  from  vio- 
lence, intolerance,  and  economic  injustice 
have  brought  to  our  shores  once  again,  ttiou- 
sands  of  Haitians  who  have  fled  a  distorted 
political  economy. 

The  policies  designed  to  restore  constitu- 
tional order  in  Haiti  must  t>e  reviewed  and 
their  focus  must  be  sharpened.  The  enemies 
of  the  Haitian  people  are  those  in  Haiti  who 
seek  to  impose  their  politk^l  will  through  vk>- 
lence. 

A  solution  must  t)e  directed  to  all  of  those 
who  have  been  identified  as  having  used  vio- 
lence or  advocated  violence.  The  trade  embar- 
go, while  intended  to  restore  democracy,  has 
aimed  high  but  hit  low. 

Policies  must  be  developed  ttiat  hit  at  the 
coup  makers  and  those  who  break  up  politKal 
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with  murderous  vio»erx:e.  To  gain  a 

solution,  pressure  must  be  put  on 

partiei  to  the  conflict.  Only  then  wiH  the 

interruitiofial  community  be  abie  to  focus  Its  at- 

the  undertylng  problems  in  Haiti, 

of  gross  economic  disparity,  social 

and  the  lack  of  a  democratic  political 
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Mr.  Speaker,  today  Haiti  is 
out  of  control,  with  a  government 
its  own  people.  Yet,  shamefully,  the 
adriinistration  has  decided  ttiat  the  thou- 
Haitians  who  have  fled  in  horror  will 
( langer  if  they  are  returned, 
hi  nnan  tragedy  unfokjing  in  Haiti  is  rK> 
signi  ^icant  in  this  hemispfiere  than  the  in- 
Kuwait  was  in  the  MkJdIe   East. 
Bush  needs  to  take  two  actions  im- 
First,  until  a  political  solution  is  ob- 
wl  ich  restores  democracy  in  Haiti,  the 
SI  3tes  and  other  countries  should  con- 
0  fer  a  safe  haven  to  Haitian  refugees, 
he  President  shoukj  take  the  leader- 
ie  did  in  Vhe  Persian  Gulf,  with  the 
the  international  community,  to  help 
^ability  in  Haiti. 
hi  ve   insisted  upon  denrxx:racy  thou- 
■niles  across  the  oceans.  We  can  de- 
less  in  our  own  hemisphere.  The 
Jemocracy  in  Haiti  was  killed  in  its  in- 
must  help  It  to  be  born  again, 
underestimate  the  task.  The  eco- 
s^TKtions  we  have  applied  may  have 
L  nintended  effect  on  the  Haitian  peo- 
nrtore  reason  to  look  again  at  ways 


not 


tt-e 
a<  lain. 


ha  /e 


stood  with  refugees  from  every- 

ttie  Soviet  Union,  from  Eastern 

I  om  Southeast  Asia.  We  must  firxj  a 

<  land  with  the  refugees  in  our  own 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

OKENS  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 

unanimous  consent  that  all 

may  have  3  legislative  days 

hich  to  revise  and  extend  their 

on  the  subject  of  my  special 


Speaker  (Mr.  frost),  is  there 

to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
rom  New  York? 
was  no  objection. 


HAr  'IAN  refugees  AND  THE 
AMERICAN  ECONOMY 

The  S  PEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previou  i  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  [Mr.  Bonior]  is 
recogni;  ed  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  EDNIOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wanted 
to  comt  down  and  join  my  colleagues 


here  on  this  issue  and  then  speak  about 
the  broader  economic  issues  that  face 
this  country.  I  listened  with  deep  inter- 
est to  my  colleagues  speak  about  the 
situation  that  so  many  Haitians  face  at 
this  very  hour.  This  issue  has  been 
with  us  for  many,  many  years.  But  it 
crystallized  itself  in  the  fall. 

I  thought  perhaps  we  might  even  act 
on  the  legislation  that  was  needed  he- 
fore  we  left  here  last  fall  and  was  ter- 
ribly disappointed  that  we  did  not.  It  is 
beyond  me  to  understand,  and  I  cannot 
express  this  more  eloquently  than  my 
colleagues  who  have  just  spoken,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Serrano]  and  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Owens]  and  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Washington]  and  the 
gentlewoman  from  New  York  [Mrs. 
LowEY],  but  what  troubles  me  so  deep- 
ly about  this  issue  is  that  here  are  peo- 
ple who  have  risked  their  lives  at  in- 
credible peril  to  them,  to  themselves 
and  their  families,  to  get  away  from  a 
land  that  has  persecuted  them  and 
their  relatives,  to  get  away  from  a  sit- 
uation that  offers  no  hope. 

And  they  are  told  they  have  to  go 
back,  that  we  have  no  room  for  them. 
And  they  say  to  themselves,  "Well,  you 
had  room  for  the  Irish,  and  you  had 
room  for  the  Germans.  And  you  had 
room  for  the  people  who  came  or 
wished  to  come  to  this  country  from 
Nicaragua  just  a  few  years  ago,  and 
you  had  room  for  the  Salvadorans.  And 
you  have  room  for  the  Cubans.  But  you 
have  no  room  for  us." 

There  is  something  going  on  here 
that  I  think  everybody  understands 
quite  clearly.  And  one  would  think, 
given  the  tremendous  emotional  debate 
that  we  had  in  this  country  on  political 
asylum  that  was  given  to  those  from 
Cuba  and  El  Salvador  and  Nicaragua, 
that  our  hearts  and  hands  would  be 
open  to  these  poor  people  who  have 
risked  so  much.  But  there  is  an  issue 
here  that  is  operating,  and  it  is  color  of 
skin.  And  we  all  know  it. 

I  would  just  say  to  this  administra- 
tion that  please  revisit  this  issue.  It  is 
terribly  important,  as  my  colleague 
from  New  York  has  said,  it  is  terribly 
important  because  it  deals  with  our 
own  soul.  It  is  our  own  soul  that  is  at 
stake  here.  We  will  send  a  terrible,  ter- 
rible message,  we  have  already  sent  a 
terrible  message,  if  we  continue  on  the 
policy  that  is  in  place  today. 

I  hope  in  the  next  day  or  two  that  we 
will  have  before  us  on  the  floor  of  this 
House  a  resolution  that  will  express 
the  views  that  were  so  eloquently  ex- 
pressed by  my  colleagues  this  after- 
noon and  that,  in  fact,  we  can  move 
legislation  that  will  put  an  end  to  this 
regretful  policy  that  this  administra- 
tion has  adopted. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  move  on 
to  another  issue,  and  that  is  the  state 
of  the  economy  today  and  what  is  hap- 
pening out  there  in  America. 

On  the  day  before  Thanksgiving  a 
man  from  my  district  in  Michigan  went 


to  his  mailbox.  He  had  worked  for  40 
years  in  a  factory,  tough  work,  work 
where  his  muscles  were  sore,  where  his 
hands  were  dirty  at  the  end  of  the  day. 
And  he  was  expecting  his  S500  monthly 
pension  check  in  the  mailbox.  He  has 
got  that  check  every  month  since  he 
left  his  job. 

Well,  the  envelope  was  there,  but  in 
the  envelope  was  not  $500.  It  was  32 
bucks.  And  a  letter  that  said  this  was 
all  he  was  going  to  get  from  now  on. 

It  turned  out  that  the  monthly 
health  insurance  premium  that  he  had 
negotiated  for  him  had  tripled  and  it 
was  taken  out  of  his  check.  His  dreams 
were  shattered  and,  as  I  later  found  out 
that  weekend,  we  had  literally  hun- 
dreds of  employees  who  received  the 
same  bad  news,  received  the  same  let- 
ter. 

Last  week  these  people  listened  to 
the  President's  State  of  the  Union  Ad- 
dress with  great  expectation,  hoping 
that  finally  the  President  would  under- 
stand their  situation  as  it  relates  to 
health  care  and  other  issues,  but  par- 
ticularly health  care,  and  do  something 
about  it.  that  he  would  come  forward 
and  offer  to  the  country  a  bold  new  vi- 
sion to  deal  with  the  health  care  crisis 
in  America,  to  control  costs  and  to  pro- 
vide affordable  quality  health  care  to 
the  American  people. 

But  like  middle-class  families  all 
across  this  country,  they  left  the 
speech  scratching  their  heads.  They 
wondered  why  the  President  still  does 
not  seem  to  get  it,  why  he  still  does 
not  understand  the  real  problems  fac- 
ing middle  Americans. 

That  is  just  not  my  perception  of 
what  I  heard  from  my  constituents  on 
the  speech  or  about  the  speech.  It  is 
what  pollsters  are  reporting  all  across 
America.  Seventy  percent  of  the  people 
that  were  polled  in  this  country  in  poll 
after  poll  indicated  that  they  did  not 
think  the  President  went  far  enough  to 
solve  the  problems  of  the  economy. 

Look  at  his  State  of  the  Union 
speech.  Just  last  Saturday,  his  own  ap- 
pointed Secretary  of  Housing,  Jack 
Kemp,  called  it  full  of  ginmiicks,  gim- 
micks, gimmicks  for  the  middle  class 
when  it  comes  to  jobs,  gimmicks  when 
it  comes  to  health  care,  gimmicks 
when  it  comes  to  tax  cuts.  The  Presi- 
dent offered  us  a  capital  gains  tax  cut. 
And  then  he  said,  right  there,  that  it  is 
time  for  the  gimmicks  to  end.  And  he 
threw  out  some  statistics  that  people 
making  $50,000  or  less,  60  percent  of  the 
tax  cuts  on  capital  gains  will  go  to 
them. 

What  he  did  not  tell  us,  what  he  did 
not  tell  us  is  that  60  percent  of  the 
overall  benefits  will  go  to  the  top  1  per- 
cent or  2.5  million  people  with  an  aver- 
age salary,  yearly  income  of  a  half  a 
billion  dollars  a  year. 

If  we  take  that  a  little  lower,  for 
those  top  4  or  5  percent,  they  will  get 
85  percent  of  capital  gains  benefits  if 
they  have  it.  People  making  $200,000  a 


year  or  more  will  do  very,  very  well. 
The  rest  will  not. 

There  is  an  old  Abbott  and  Costello 
joke  where  Abbott  asks  Costello,  he 
says,  "Lou,  if  you  had  $50  in  one  pocket 
and  a  $100  in  the  other  pocket,  what 
would  you  have?" 

And  Costello  says,  'I  would  have 
somebody  else's  pants." 

Well,  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
the  American  people  know  that  these 
tax  cuts  have  been  going  into  some- 
body else's  pockets.  And  what  we  saw 
last  week  was  the  same  type  of  game 
trying  to  be  forced  on  the  American 
people,  thinking  it  was  going  to  go  into 
their  pockets  when  in  reality  we  know 
that  plan  was  basically  put  together  to 
help  the  people  who  have  gotten  the 
benefits  over  the  last  10  or  12  years,  the 
people  of  extreme  wealth  who  need,  and 
I  believe  in  many  instances  want  to 
sacrifice  to  help  this  economy  move, 
get  moving  again  by  providing  their 
fellow  citizens  with  a  break  this  time. 

The  speech  was  just  another  repeti- 
tion of  the  same  tired  trickle-down 
theories  that  I  believe  got  us  into  the 
recession  in  the  first  place. 

Kevin  Phillips,  the  writer,  pundit, 
put  it,  I  think,  very  well,  in  character- 
izing the  speech.  He  said.  "Pretzels  for 
the  middle  class  and  caviar  for  the 
rich." 
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This  year  we  should  see  America  in 
its  dawning  moment.  This  should  be  an 
exciting  time  for  us.  There  should  be 
great  joy.  After  all.  the  cold  war  is 
over  and  we  won  it.  and  the  President, 
to  his  credit,  was  eloquent  on  that 
issue  when  he  spoke  to  us.  I  sat  right 
there  and  I  watched  him  become  emo- 
tionally choked  when  he  talked  about 
the  victors  who  had  sacrificed  for  these 
47  years  in  a  variety  of  different  wars 
to  make  the  victory  possible.  Stories 
about  our  victory  should  make  us  re- 
joice. Stores  sell  chunks  of  the  Berlin 
Wall  as  souvenirs.  The  very  dateline  of 
news  stories'  imply  a  victory  for  free- 
dom and  democracy:  Ukraine,  Croatia, 
Slovenia,  and  with  an  ease  that  nobody 
could  have  predicted  a  few  years  back, 
the  Soviet  Union  has  disappeared.  FSU, 
former  Soviet  Union. 

But  at  the  very  moment  we  should  be 
celebrating,  the  country  is  in  a  funk,  it 
is  frustrated.  It  is  frightened,  and  in 
many  ways  it  is  fed  up.  People  who 
have  played  by  the  rules  all  their  lives, 
they  got  their  education,  they  married, 
they  may  have  served  in  the  service  for 
their  country,  they  had  kids,  they 
bought  a  home,  they  punched  a  clock, 
they  ate  at  their  desk,  they  worked 
overtime  when  they  could  get  it  to 
make  all  of  this,  and  now  these  people 
cannot  make  ends  meet  today.  They 
just  feel  a  terrible  squeeze  from  every 
direction  possible.  Middle-class  people 
work  harder,  they  work  longer,  and 
they  are  falling  further  and  further  be- 
hind.  The  American   dream   that  our 


kids  can  have  it  better  than  we  could  is 
slipping  from  our  grasp. 

Americans  have  never  expected  the 
Moon,  but  we  did  expect  a  few  things, 
that  when  we  got  sick  we  could  afford 
a  doctor,  if  we  saved  we  could  afford  a 
home  or  send  our  kids  to  college.  Now 
middle-class  Americans  feel  like  an  en- 
dangered species.  We  are  now  in  the 
18th  month  of  a  very  cruel,  long,  and  a 
protracted  recession,  and  an  adminis- 
tration that  has  been  preoccupied  with 
events  around  the  world  just  cannot 
seem  to  focus  on  the  problems  of  the 
people  around  the  block. 

The  Secretary  of  Treasury  said  the 
recession,  when  it  was  blooming,  was 
not  a  big  deal.  Well  the  recession  is  a 
big  deal.  Look  at  the  figures  that  came 
out  last  month.  The  jobless  rate  is  7.1 
percent,  a  new  high.  But  we  know  that 
is  not  the  figure.  That  is  the  official 
figure.  The  real  figure  is  10  percent, 
and  that  includes  people  who  have 
given  up  looking  for  work,  that  are  not 
counted  in  that  figure,  and  it  includes 
people  who  have  taken  part-time  jobs, 
maybe  15  or  20  hours  a  week  because 
they  cannot  get  full-time  jobs.  That  is 
15  million  people  in  this  country  who 
reside  in  households  that  make  up 
roughly  40  million  people. 

Almost  half  a  million  jieople  are  out 
of  work  in  my  State  of  Michigan  alone. 
It  is  a  big  deal  all  right. 

Someone  once  wrote  that  statistics 
do  not  bleed.  These  figures  do  not  tell 
the  whole  story.  They  certainly  do  not 
tell  the  whole  story  of  my  community 
in  Michigan. 

Working  families  there  have  been 
squeezed  from  almost  every  angle, 
squeezed  by  this  recession,  squeezed  by 
a  system  that  has  raised  taxes  on  the 
middle  class  but  given  the  very 
wealthy  a  $25,000  a  year  tax  cut,  a  rep- 
etition of  that  advocated  just  recently 
by  our  President  a  week  ago,  squeezed 
by  a  system  that  has  got  a  health  care 
system  whose  costs  are  increasing 
more  than  three  times  as  fast  as  peo- 
ples  wages,  squeezed  by  an  education 
system  that  is  leaving  millions  of 
Americans  unable  to  read  the  label  on 
a  bottle  of  poison,  and  which  had  in- 
creased the  cost  of  a  college  education 
88  percent  over  the  last  10  years,  and 
squeezed  by  tough  competition  from 
abroad. 

For  a  decade,  middle-class  Americans 
have  been  told  that  the  solution  was 
this  idea  of  trickle  down  economics. 
We  have  been  told  that  that  would 
produce  good  jobs,  that  would  keep  us 
healthy  and  wealthy  and  wise  and  com- 
petitive. 

We  have  waited  and  we  have  waited 
for  10  years,  and  where  are  the  jobs? 
The  President  says  we  need  economic 
growth.  Of  course  we  need  economic 
growth,  but  under  this  administration 
over  the  past  3  years  we  are  losing  9.400 
jobs  a  month. 

The  way  to  economic  growth  is  not 
the  same  policies  that  have  put  us  into 
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this  sorry  mess,  and  that  is  what  we 
got  last  week,  try  the  same  thing.  Let 
us  stay  with  the  status  quo.  Capital 
gains,  untargeted,  unspecified,  capital 
gains  on  race  horses,  capital  gains  on 
artworks,  nothing  specified  to  put  this 
country  to  work,  nothing  specified  to 
get  our  economy  moving  in  the  sectors 
where  it  is  needed,  with  one  exception 
in  housing.  The  way  to  economic 
growth  is  not  the  same  policies  that 
have  put  us  into  this  situation.  It  is 
not  the  kind  of  economic  royalism 
whose  tax  cuts  for  the  wealthiest  have 
added  $1.2  trillion,  that  is  with  a  "t," 
$1.2  trillion  to  our  Nation's  national 
debt. 

How  do  we  get  out  of  this  mess?  How 
do  we  recover?  Not  with  the  Presi- 
dent's grab  bag  of  halfway  measures 
and  giveaways  for  the  wealthy.  We 
need  to  think  big.  We  need  to  think 
where  we  want  this  country  to  be  5,  6, 
7.  or  8  years  from  now  or  at  the  end  of 
this  century.  We  need  an  outline  for  a 
10-year  plan  to  rebuild  America,  re- 
build America's  future  with  an  agenda 
for  the  middle  class.  And  that  incor- 
porates a  lot  of  things.  It  incorporates 
an  industrial  policy.  That  is  going  to 
take  the  Government  sitting  down 
with  business  and  labor  and  deciding 
where  we  want  to  be  in  5  years  in  com- 
puters, in  microbiology,  in  auto- 
mobiles, in  steel,  in  textiles,  and  you 
name  it,  where  we  want  to  be  and  how 
we  want  to  get  there.  It  incorporates 
an  idea  called  planning,  this  terrible 
word  that  people  have  run  away  from 
since  I  have  been  here.  For  some  reason 
we  think  it  cannot  just  happen  willy- 
nilly,  it  will  just  come  together.  It 
takes  a  little  thought,  a  little  more 
foresight,  a  little  strategic  thinking. 

Everybody  does  it  now.  The  Koreans 
do  it,  the  Taiwanese  do  it,  the  people 
from  Singapore  do  it,  and  of  course  we 
know  the  Japanese  and  the  Germans 
and  the  French  do  it.  But  it  takes  that 
type  of  foresight  and  that  type  of  strat- 
egy. 

It  also  takes  some  other  things.  Let 
me  start  with  a  few. 

We  have  heard  a  lot  of  talk  about  tax 
cuts  lately.  A  middle-class  tax  cut  is  in 
order,  and  it  should  not  be  paid  for,  in 
my  opinion,  by  the  defense  savings 
that  we  are  going  to  generate  because 
the  world  has  changed.  And  we  will 
save  anywhere  from  between  $50  and 
$100  billion  over  the  next  5  years.  Those 
savings  ought  to  be  used  to  rebuild  this 
country,  our  roads,  our  highways,  our 
bridges,  our  parks,  our  schools,  which 
are  falling  apart.  That  ought  to  be  re- 
invested in  the  wealth  that  we  already 
have  in  this  country  that  is  crumbling, 
that  is  falling  apart.  It  creates  jobs, 
and  it  rebuilds  America. 

It  ought  to  be  reinvested  in  edu- 
cation. It  ought  to  be  reinvested  in  a 
plan  for  apprenticeships,  a  plan  in 
higher  education  so  anybody  who 
wants  to  get  a  higher  education  in  this 
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country]  is  not  denied  it.  Somebody 
suggesti  <1  to  me  the  other  day  an  idea 
that  mi  ikes  sense  to  me.  I  am  sure 
there  ai*  problems  with  it  and  I  am 
sure  the  re  are  traps  in  it,  but  it  makes 
sense  tc  me. 

I  wou  d  like  for  just  a  second  for  us 
to  thinl :  differently,  and  think  bigger 
and  thii  k  new.  And  the  idea  was  if  you 
wanted  to  go  to  college  and  you  could 
not  go  .0  college,  we  are  going  to  let 
you  go  ;o  college.  We  will  pick  up  the 
tab.  But  once  you  graduate  and  you  are 
skilled  4nd  you  go  to  work,  you  pay  us 
back. 
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ifaybe  you  pay  us  back  with  a 
more  so  that  the  next  kid 
street  who  wants  to  go  to  col- 
do  it.  It  makes  a  lot  of  sense 
know  there  would  be  some  peo- 
would  fall  through  the  cracks 
we   would   not   get   paid 
it  seems  to  me  that  it  ex- 
opportunity,  and  it  provides 
for  the  future. 

,  let  me  get  back  to  taxes 
sei:ond.  You  know,  this  idea  that 
not  do  this  middle-income 
for  middle-income   people,   I 
need  to  do  that.  I  think  we 
regain  the  confidence  of  mid- 
people, 
people  say,  well,  you  know,  you 
Ducks  in  their  pockets,  that  is 
of  money.  That  is  a  lot  of 
;o  a  lot  of  people.  That  is  a 
on  an  automobile,  that 
payment   perhaps   for 
deople,    that    is    putting    some 
Eiside   for   them   so   that   they 
their  kids  to  school,  and  it 
from  the  middle  up.  It  is 
money  in  people's  pockets  so 
spend  it,  so  they  can  invest  it 
future. 

not  figured  out  yet  this  idea  of 

lown.  You  give  the  capitalist 

venture    capitalist   and    the 

cflpitalists  all  of  this  money,  and 

vho  already  have  it,  and   for 

ui  iknown  reason  they  are  going 

nachinery  and  equipment,  and 

foing  to  get  us  moving  again. 

course,  that  is  a  part  of  it,  but 

p4ople  in  the  middle  do  not  have 

to    purchase    what    they 

here  will  not  be  the  jobs  to 

the    goods    to    sell    here    or 
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;  and  others  have  suggested  is 

start  this  movement  with  the 

lass  in  the  broad  middle  rather 

the  top,  and  by  doing  so,  we  are 

t  >  send  an  important  message. 

imp<  irtant  signal  to  the  people  of 

COD  ntry  that  we  reject  the  politics 

I  ast,  and  the  way  to  do  that  is 

he  middle-income  people  of  our 

a  break  and  let  the  wealthy 

14  a  part  of  it,  let  the  wealthy 

the  payment  of  that  tax  cut  to 

midjlle  class.  You  can  do  that.  It  is 

with  the  numbers  to  do  that. 


Second,  we  need  a  fundamental  re- 
form of  our  health  care  system.  We 
need  a  system  of  national  health  insur- 
ance. 

You  know,  in  1980,  health  care  for  the 
average  American  family  cost  about 
$2,500  a  year,  in  1980,  and  now  it  is 
about  S6,500  a  year,  and  if  we  continue 
to  do  nothing,  if  we  continue  to  bury 
our  heads  in  the  sand,  it  will  be  $14,000 
by  the  turn  of  the  century.  That  will 
bankrupt  families,  businesses,  and  cer- 
tainly the  Government.  We  cannot  af- 
ford that. 

Such  premiums  are  a  cruel  and  a  hid- 
den tax  on  American  families.  After 
you  have  worked  hard  all  day,  you 
should  not  have  to  stay  up  all  night 
worrying  about  whether  your  kids' 
health  care  is  covered,  and  you  should 
not  have  to  work  40  years  in  a  plant, 
come  home  to  get  your  pension  check 
out  of  the  mailbox  and  find  it  has  been 
cut  from  $500  to  $32  because  your 
health  care  premium  has  tripled,  and 
you  should  not  have  to,  because  you 
have  worked  as  a  nurse  in  nursing 
homes  around  this  country  taking  care 
of  our  fathers  and  mothers  and  grand- 
parents, have  to  come  home  without 
any  health  insurance  and  take  care  of 
your  own  child. 

I  have  had  women  in  my  district,  sin- 
gle mothers,  come  into  my  office  and 
plead  with  me.  even  belonging  to 
unions,  to  do  something  about  a  na- 
tional health  care  plan  for  America, 
because  they  were  taking  care  of  our 
fathers  and  mothers  and  grandparents 
in  nursing  homes  without  any  health 
insurance  for  themselves  or  their  chil- 
dren. 

Americans  have  been  hit  by  a  triple 
whammy:  Health  care  costs  are  up, 
benefits  are  down,  and  employers  are 
not  paying  the  bill.  The  costs  are  com- 
ing right  out  of  the  average  American's 
paycheck.  We  are  paying  more  and 
more  for  less  and  less  coverage. 

It  does  not  have  to  be  that  way.  It  is 
not  that  way  in  most  countries,  indus- 
trialized countries,  in  the  world.  It  is 
not  that  way  in  France.  It  is  not  that 
way  in  Germany  or  Japan  or  Canada. 

We  need  a  national  health  care  sys- 
tem that  will  control  costs  so  that 
they  never,  never  increase  more  than 
wages,  a  system  perhaps  like  Medicare 
that  will  preserve  your  right  to  choose 
your  own  doctor.  Choosing  your  own 
doctor  is  a  right  that  ought  to  be  in  the 
plan  we  adopt,  one  that  will  make  sure 
no  job  is  without  health  insurance, 
that  will  include  long-term  care,  so 
that  you  do  not  have  to  worry  about 
breaking  your  own  savings  that  you 
have  built  up  over  a  lifetime,  or  ruin- 
ing your  children's  future  economi- 
cally. 

That  will,  above  all,  improve  quality. 
Americans  have  a  right  to  health  care, 
and  we  have  a  right  to  the  very  best 
health  care.  And  for  those  who  argue 
that  we  have  the  very  best  health  care, 
what  is  your  retort  to  the  fact  that  the 
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United  States  is  23d  in  the  recovery 
from  heart  attacks  and  22d  in  the  world 
from  infant  mortality?  A  baby  bom  in 
Detroit  has  less  of  a  chance  to  survive 
than  a  baby  born  in  Honduras.  We  can 
do  better  than  that.  A  child  is  twice  as 
likely  to  reach  the  age  of  1  in  Japan 
than  it  is  in  the  United  States. 

Today's  health  care  costs  threaten 
the  security  of  our  families,  and  they 
strangle  economic  opportunity  as  well. 
It  is  a  big  economic  issue. 

The  experts  call  it  the  job  lock.  The 
other  day  I  heard  a  story  about  a  man 
who  desperately  wanted  to  change  jobs. 
We  all  know  of  people  who  want  to 
move  on  or  change  jobs  because  they 
feel  trapped,  and  this  man  could  not. 
He  was  locked  in.  It  turns  out  he  had  a 
son  with  Down's  syndrome,  and  if  he 
changed,  his  new  company's  insurance 
would  not  pick  up  the  tab.  Down's  syn- 
drome, as  you  know,  is  a  preexisting 
condition.  That  has  got  to  change.  No- 
body should  be  locked  out  of  a  job  be- 
cause of  a  system  we  could  change  with 
just  a  little  bit  of  common  sense. 

The  costs  of  health  care  are  stifling 
our  ability  to  compete.  Last  year  Gen- 
eral Motors  spent  more  on  health  care 
than  it  did  on  steel,  and  Chrysler  tells 
us  that  health  care  adds  $700  to  the 
sticker  price  of  a  car  built  in  Detroit, 
but  just  across  the  river  in  Ontario, 
$223. 

In  this  Nation,  American  families 
pay  a  tremendous  price  for  our  failure 
to  act  in  the  Reagan  and  Bush  years.  It 
is  time  for  change.  Each  day  we  delay, 
the  cost  rises,  and  in  health  care,  it 
rises  at  an  astronomical  rate. 

The  best  care  spins  out  of  reach  of 
even  the  average  family.  Businesses, 
large  and  small,  see  their  profits  van- 
ish, we  must  act  now. 

Tax  cuts  for  the  middle-income  peo- 
ple. Health  care.  What  else? 

Well,  third,  it  is  time  to  recognize 
that  the  world  is  changed.  With  the  fall 
of  the  Soviet  Union,  it  is  time  to  get 
our  own  house  in  order  here  at  home.  It 
is  time  we  started  to  take  care  of  our 
own  here  in  America. 

We  can  cut  the  defense  budget  and  in- 
vest that  money  here,  and  as  I  said,  it 
ought  to  be  used,  I  believe,  to  help  re- 
duce that  deficit.  It  ought  to  be  used 
on  housing,  roads,  bridges,  schools, 
parks,  jobs  for  America. 

And,  fourth,  and  finally,  we  have  got 
to  be  tough  on  trade.  You  know,  in 
places  like  Macomb  and  St.  Clair  Coun- 
ties in  Michigan,  people  grew  up  think- 
ing of  themselves  as  GM  families  or 
Chrysler  families  or  Ford  families.  I  re- 
member seeing  my  grandfather  go  off 
to  work  each  morning  at  Dodge  Main 
in  Hamtramck  in  Michigan,  so  I  find 
remarks  about  America's  workers  that 
we  heard  out  of  Japan  over  the  last  few 
days  outrageous  to  call  American 
workers  lazy,  which  is  the  height  of  ar- 
rogance. You  will  never  hear  me  utter 
a  derogatory  word  about  the  Japanese 
people,  but  it  is  perfectly  proper  to 
take  on  their  policies. 
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Japan  has  taken  advantage  of  the 
United  States  in  a  way  just  as  out- 
rageous as  the  remarks  of  some  of  their 
leaders,  and  we  have  got  to  fight  back. 
The  only  way  to  do  that  is  to  demand 
results  from  a  country  that  is  under- 
cutting our  economy  at  every  turn. 

From  that  standpoint,  the  Presi- 
dent's trip  to  Tokyo  was  a  disaster,  and 
I  do  not  laugh  about  his  getting  the 
flu.  We  all  get  sick,  and  he  was. 

But  look  at  the  agreement:  the  Japa- 
nese have  a  $100  billion  auto  parts  mar- 
ket in  Japan,  and  we  get  1  percent.  The 
agreement?  A  target  maybe  of  another 
1  percent.  It  is  not  good  enough.  We 
need  reciprocity. 

They  can  sell  here.  We  should  be  able 
to  sell  there.  It  is  as  simple  as  that.  It 
is  not  a  complicated  issue,  and  we  can- 
not. 

They  complain  that  our  goods  are 
not  quality  goods.  They  are  quality 
goods.  We  are  making  better  products 
today.  For  those  of  you  who  may  not 
have  seen  the  Washington  Post  today, 
in  the  business  page,  "U.S.  Cars,  Vans 
Make  Inroads  In  W.  Europe."  "De- 
troit's Big  Three  Saw  Sales  Rise  65%  in 
'91." 

We  are  selling  American  automobiles 
over  there  because  they  let  us.  We  can 
get  into  their  markets  and  their  people 
are  discovering  we  are  making  a  better 
vehicle. 

Yes,  we  had  bad  years,  and  yes,  we 
did  not  make  good  cars  in  the  early 
1980's,  the  1970's  and  mid-1980's,  but  we 
have  improved  our  quality. 

The  guru  of  quality,  J.D.  Powers,  a 
person  who  measures  quality  of  Amer- 
ican foreign  cars,  says  this: 

Quality  has  improved  so  much  in  recent 
years  that  there  is  less  than  1  percent  car 
difference  among  the  72  highest  quality  mod- 
els sold  in  America.  Thirty-four  of  those  are 
from  U.S.  nameplates:  17  from  G.M..  11  from 
Ford,  6  from  Chrysler. 

The  perception  out  there  is  that  we 
do  not,  but  the  fact  of  the  matter  is 
that  we  do  make  good  quality  auto- 
mobiles today. 

We  need  to  stop  playing  the  fall  guy, 
though,  for  Japan.  If  they  will  not  let 
us  into  their  markets,  by  God,  we  have 
got  to  give  them  the  message.  They  un- 
derstand tough  talk.  They  understand, 
more  importantly,  tough  action. 

My  colleagues  might  remember,  and 
I  keep  raising  this  because  I  think  it  is 
a  good  illustration,  not  because  I  was 
involved  in  it,  but  about  18  months  ago 
when  we  had  Desert  Shield  before 
Desert  Storm  was  put  into  action,  we 
were  sending  a  half  million  troops  over 
to  the  Mideast  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  I 
had  an  amendment  pending  on  the  de- 
fense bill.  The  amendment  basically 
said,  Japan,  pay  your  share  of  your 
own  defense.  They  spend  1  percent  of 
their  GNP  on  defense.  We  spend  6  times 
that.  Yet  we  have  50,000  troops,  and  had 
them,  stationed  in  Japan,  costing  us, 
the  taxpayers  here  in  the  United 
States,  $5  billion  a  year.  We  have  got  a 


$42  billion  trade  deficit  with  the  Japa- 
nese, yet  we  are  defending  them  with 
50,000  of  our  troops,  taking  $5  billion 
out  of  our  taxpayers'  pockets.  That  did 
not  make  any  sense  to  me,  especially 
since  Japan  was  only  picking  up  a  very 
small,  from  my  perspective,  share  of 
that  cost. 

I  said,  pick  up  a  share  of  that  cost, 
get  it  up  to  75  percent  or  we  are  bring- 
ing them  home. 

I  offered  that  amendment  right  when 
we  were  talking  about  sending  our 
troops  to  the  Persian  Gulf  and,  of 
course,  the  Japanese  constitutionally 
are  not  allowed  to  send  their  troops 
out,  nor  are  the  Germans,  as  a  result  of 
an  agreement  after  the  Second  World 
War.  but  they  are  not  prohibited  from 
helping  to  defray  the  costs,  especially 
when  the  Japanese  were  getting  90  per- 
cent of  their  oil  from  the  Persian  Gulf. 

So  we  asked  them  to  contribute  $4 
billion  to  that  effort.  They  said,  "No, 
we  can't  do  that."  They  are  very  good 
bargainers.  "We  will  give  you  $1  bil- 
lion." 

We  said,  "No,  we  want  $4  billion." 

They  said,  "No,  we  will  give  you  only 
$1  billion." 

Two  days  later,  I  believe  it  was  2 
days  later,  I  offered  the  amendment  on 
the  floor  on  defense.  It  passed  273  to  50, 
something  like  that,  the  biggest  defeat 
they  had,  and  boy,  I  will  tell  you,  they 
have  got  lobbyists  all  over  this  town, 
high-paid  people  who  work  this  Con- 
gress for  their  interest.  And  they  got 
beat  pretty  bad. 

So  I  am  sitting  at  home,  sitting  in 
my  living  room  at  home  the  next 
evening  or  the  evening  after  that,  I 
cannot  remember,  and  I  get  a  call  late 
in  the  evening,  10:30,  the  Japanese  Am- 
bassador to  the  United  States. 

"Mr.  Congressman,  the  Cabinet  has 
just  met  and  we  have  agreed  to  in- 
crease our  payment  for  the  Persian 
Gulf  effort  from  $1  billion  to  $4  billion, 
as  you  asked." 

When  you  get  tough,  you  get  results. 
I  am  not  asking  for  anything  more  for 
us  than  a  chance  to  complete,  just  a 
chance  to  compete. 

This  year  I  joined  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  and  others  to  cospon- 
sor  legislation  that  would  require 
Japan  to  reduce  its  auto  trade  deficit 
20  percent  each  over  the  next  5  years. 
It  is  time  to  stand  up  for  America  in 
trade. 

In  his  poem  "Mending  Walls,"  Robert 
Frost,  narrator  of  the  poem,  describes 
a  man  who  thinks  good  fences  make 
good  neighbors.  He  comments,  "Before 
I  build  a  wall,  I  would  ask  to  know 
what  I  was  walling  in  or  walling  out.  " 

I  do  not  want  America  to  wall  our  op- 
portunity, new  ideas,  and  competition. 

Yes,  we  have  to  correct  our  own  flaws 
here.  I  understand  that.  I  have  tried  to 
illustrate  that  we  are  doing  that.  We 
are  making  a  better  product  and  we 
can  make  a  better  product  than  we  are 
making  now,  a  newer  more  innovative 
product. 


Certainly  when  it  comes  to  edu- 
cation, we  must  Improve  the  way  we 
train  young  people  before  they  enter 
the  work  force.  Right  now  there  is  no 
link  between  what  our  young  people 
are  learning  in  school  and  what  they 
need  to  know  for  the  sophisticated  jobs 
of  the  21st  century.  We  need  for  in- 
stance, I  believe,  an  apprenticeship 
program,  patterned  to  some  extent,  not 
exactly,  but  taking  some  of  the  ideas  of 
the  German  apprenticeship  program. 

Most  people  in  this  country  do  not 
get  out  of  school  until  they  are  22.  We 
need  a  school  system  that  builds  skills 
for  them,  not  skills  imposed  by  some 
rigid  bureaucracy  that  is  living  in  the 
State  capitals  or  in  Washington,  but 
relevant  skills,  skills  taught  through  a 
partnership  with  schools,  businesses, 
government,  and  labor.  That  gets  back 
to  the  whole  notion  of  an  industrial 
policy,  an  industrial  strategy,  knowing 
where  we  are  going,  where  we  want  to 
be  and  then  putting  the  troops  and 
training  the  troops  to  get  us  there. 

I  use  a  military  term  because  I  think 
we  are  in  fact  in  an  economic  war  and 
we  have  to  train  those  individuals  in 
our  society  who  are  in  school  to  be 
competitive,  to  function  in  that  eco- 
nomic battle  that  they  are  about  to  be 
engaged  in. 

We  need  education  that  can  prepare 
us  for  the  tough  competition  that  is 
out  there.  Americans  do  not  shrink 
from  competition.  We  are  used  to  it. 
We  welcome  it.  and  I  dare  say  the  com- 
ments that  have  been  made  over  the 
last  several  days  by  the  governmental 
leaders  at  the  highest  level  in  Japan 
will  stir  Americans  to  compete  in  a 
way  that  the  Japanese  will  wish  they 
never  would  have  shaken. 

We  do  not  shrink  from  competition. 
We  are  used  to  it.  We  welcome  it. 

Look  at  the  booming  sales  last  year 
of  American  cars  in  Europe,  as  I  men- 
tioned. Last  year  alone  Detroit's  Big 
Three  sold  1.6  billion  dollars'  worth  of 
U.S.  made  cars  and  vans,  a  65-percent 
increase,  because  we  have  access. 

American  workers  are  making  qual- 
ity products  at  competitive  prices,  and 
those  products  sell  when  we  get  a 
chance. 

But  we  cannot  be  fools.  Japan  has 
gotten  virtually  a  free  ride  from  the 
United  States.  It  is  time  they  learned 
that  the  free  ride  is  over. 

So,  first,  a  middle-income  tax  cut, 
put  some  confidence  back  into  the  av- 
erage working  family  and  some  money 
into  their  pockets. 

Second,  reform  of  the  health  care 
system. 

Third,  cut  defense  and  invest  savings 
in  America's  future  by  rebuilding  this 
country  again. 

Fourth,  get  tough  on  trade.  That  is 
how  we  get  this  economy  moving 
again. 

Can  we  do  it?  Well,  we  have  a  sense  of 
pessimism  and  gloom  in  the  country. 
Of  course,  we  can  do  it.  We  can  really 
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,hat   middle   class   agenda  for 
'8  future.  I  believe  we  can  do 

we  can. 
an  you  believe  anything  else 
decades   of  America's   tri- 
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world. 
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freedom,    whether    it    is    a 
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quoting  Thomas  Jefferson  or 
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to  reach  the  Florida  coast. 

truly  been  an  American  cen- 

I^esident  Bush  is  probably  the 

in  America  to  have  recog- 

recession.  It  was  with  such 
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country  is  all  about;  cut  their  taxes, 
reform  health  care,  and  get  tough  on 
trade. 

We  need  to  turn  this  country  around, 
and  we  need  to  start  now. 

I  think  I  can  speak  for  our  leadership 
in  this  body  by  saying  we  are  going  to 
do  all  we  can  to  move  a  package  to  get 
this  country  turned  around.  We  began 
today  by  taking  care  of  those  less  for- 
tunate, who  need  some  time  and  space 
until  we  can  get  the  economy  moving 
again,  by  extending  the  unemployment 
benefits,  but  they  want  a  job.  We  are 
going  to  report  a  package  that  will 
help.  It  will  not  be  the  total  answer,  it 
might  even  be  the  biggest  part  of  the 
answer,  but  will  help  stimulate,  we  be- 
lieve, the  economic  growth  in  this 
country,  to  help  get  people  back  to 
work  again,  to  create  some  optimism, 
not  just  for  the  wealthy.  They  have  had 
their  day,  they  have  had  their  decade. 
But  for  those  people  in  the  middle, 
those  people  who  have  been  struggling 
to  get  to  the  middle,  who  have  been 
left  out,  who  have  been  shut  out,  where 
the  door  has  been  closed  in  their  face; 
we  are  going  to  try  to  create  that  op- 
portunity. We  are  going  to  do  all  we 
can  eis  fast  as  we  can  to  get  there. 

I  look  forward  to  working  with  each 
and  every  one  of  my  colleagues  to 
make  the  promise  of  a  real  America, 
the  promise  for  which  Haitian-Ameri- 
cans are  struggling  to  arrive  and  stay, 
the  struggle  for  which  our  ancestors 
from  Europe  and  Asia  and  all  the  other 
places  from  which  they  came  to  create 
this  great  Government,  this  great 
country  of  ours,  make  that  a  reality 
again. 

I  thank  my  colleagues. 
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REACTIONS  ON  THE  STATE  OF 
THE  UNION  WITHIN  THE  BELT- 
WAY VERSUS  THOSE  REACTIONS 
OUTSIDE  THE  BELTWAY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia  [Mr.  Gingrich]  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  talk  some  about  the  necessary  revo- 
lution between  the  country  and  the 
capital. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  spent  the  week- 
end thinking  about  the  State  of  the 
Union,  the  reactions  I  have  heard 
around  the  country,  about  some  of  the 
complexities  of  how  we  deal  with  issues 
in  Washington.  It  has  occurred  to  me 
that  it  is  very  hard  for  the  news  media 
to  cover  fundamental  change,  because 
they  do  not  have  the  words  to  explain 
it,  they  do  not  have  the  framework  to 
think  about  it.  It  is  very  hard  for  peo- 
ple to  understand  what  the  argument  is 
about  if  you  are  truly  in  the  middle  of 
a  very  fundamental  shift  in  how  people 
think  and  how  people  describe  what  is 
going  on. 

That  is  compounded  by  a  problem 
which,  having  gotten  away  from  Wash- 
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ington  this  weekend,  I  had  a  chance  to 
be  in  Arizona  and  to  be  back  home  in 
Georgia,  to  think  about  how  people 
talk  in  Georgia,  for  example,  compared 
to  how  they  talk  here  in  Washington. 

It  occurred  to  me  there  are  two  very 
different  realities  in  America  today. 
There  is  the  reality  in  Georgia— I  will 
use  one  example — on  the  issue  of 
workfare.  Workfare  is  a  very  popular 
basic  concept.  That  is,  the  requirement 
that  able-bodied  adults  under  the  age 
of  retirement  should  have  to  work  if 
they  get  money  from  the  Government, 
that  is  supported,  according  to  U.S. 
Today,  by  about  80  percent  of  all  Amer- 
icans and  only  13  percent  opposed. 

When  the  same  question  was  asked  in 
what  I  think  is  its  hardest  form,  that 
is,  "Do  you  believe  people  on  welfare 
should  be  required  to  work,  including 
mothers  with  young  children,"  which  I 
think  is  the  toughest  way  to  say  it.  In 
an  Atlanta  Constitution  poll  across  the 
South,  it  was  about  78  to  10  overall, 
and  in  the  black  community  it  was  82 
to  11  in  favor  of  work. 

So,  again  and  again  and  again  we 
have  a  situation  where  the  American 
people,  by  huge  numbers,  somewhere 
around  8  to  1  or  7  to  1,  are  saying,  "We 
want  workfare." 

Then  you  come  to  Washington;  you 
run  into  staffs  who  have  spent  their 
lifetimes  studying  the  minutiae  of  the 
welfare  state,  and  they  begin  to  say, 
"You  have  to  understand  why  you  can- 
not do  this,  why  you  cannot  do  that, 
why  you  cannot  do  the  next  thing." 

What  I  have  concluded  is  that  there 
are  two  realities  in  this  country.  There 
is  the  reality  of  America,  what  people 
think  who  live  outside  Washington, 
and  there  is  the  reality  of  the  Washing- 
ton news  media,  the  Washington  intel- 
lectuals and  the  Washington  bureau- 
crats. Of  course,  you  have  people  who 

got  almost  like 

You  have  people  who  might  be  at 
Stanford  or  Harvard  or  at  Princeton, 
who  actually  are  an  extension  of  the 
Washington  bureaucracy  and  of  the 
Washington  experience.  So,  you  have 
these  two  very  different  views. 

Now,  the  Washington  reality,  as  best 
I  can  understand  it,  is  about  13  to  15 
percent  of  the  country.  The  American 
or  national  viewpoint  is  somewhere  be- 
tween 75  and  80  percent  of  the  country. 
You  see  this  in  a  wide  range  of  issues. 
I  am  struck  by  the  fact  that  when  I 
talk  about  the  necessary  revolution  to 
replace  the  welfare  state,  that  almost 
everywhere  I  go  and  talk  about  it,  if  it 
is  outside  of  Washington,  people  re- 
spond very  enthusiastically;  or  if  I  talk 
about  it  in  Washington  to  people  who 
are  visiting  for  a  couple  of  days,  a 
trade  association,  a  corporate  group  or 
tourists  or  almost  any  group,  when 
they  come  here  and  you  say,  "Look, 
the  welfare  state  is  failing  and  we  need 
to  replace  the  welfare  state,  we  have  to 
go  to  workfare  to  replace  welfare,  we 
need  to  make  prisoners  work  and  pay 
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them  a  minimum  wage  and  charge 
them  the  cost  of  incarceration,  we  need 
to  have  a  fundamental  change  in  our 
education  system  so  that  our  children 
can  compete  with  Germany  and 
Japan,"  well,  in  case  after  case  after 
case  when  I  talk  to  people  even  in 
Washington  if  they  live  outside  Wash- 
ington they  nod  their  head,  "yes,"  they 
applaud,  they  say,  "That  is  right,  that 
is  where  we  have  to  go." 

Then  you  talk  to  the  professional 
Government,  and  the  professional  Gov- 
ernment begins  to  explain  to  you,  "No, 
you  can't  change  this;  no,  you  can't 
change  that;  no,  you  can't  change  the 
next  thing." 

I  think  the  easiest  way  to  explain 
what  is  going  on,  and  this  is,  frankly, 
an  issue  which  affects  every  Democrat 
and  every  Republican,  affects  the  Con- 
gress, affects  the  executive  branch,  af- 
fects the  White  House,  what  is  going  on 
is  very  simple:  If  you  think  in  terms  of 
Thomas  Kuhn's  "The  Structure  of  Sci- 
entific Revolution,"  his  concept  of  a 
paradigm — that  is,  an  intellectual 
model — the  welfare  state  is  an  intellec- 
tual model.  It  assumes  higher  taxation. 
It  assumes  a  bigger  bureaucracy,  a  re- 
distribution of  wealth,  defines  the  poor 
as  essentially  helpless,  they  cease  to 
become  citizens  and  become  clients, 
and  the  welfare  state  is  supposed  to 
take  care  of  them.  It  is  essentially 
anti-free  enterprise  and  assumes  that 
people  do  not  change  their  behavior 
based  on  what  happens  to  them  eco- 
nomically. 

That  is,  in  the  welfare  state,  if  you 
lower  taxes,  that  does  not  increase 
work,  so  you  do  not  get  any  feedback, 
what  is  called  a  dynamic  model;  you 
get  a  static  model. 

When  you  raise  taxes,  people  do  not 
avoid  it,  and  again  you  do  not  get  a  dy- 
namic model,  you  get  a  static  model.  It 
is  a  very  important  concept  because  it 
goes  to  the  heart  of  the  tax  fight  we 
&re  going  to  see  here  in  the  next  few 
weeks.  It  goes  to  the  heart  of  the  dif- 
ference between  the  left  and  how  the 
rest  of  us  feel. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  simply  em- 
phasize this  point,  and  let  me  give  this 
example.  I  say  to  my  colleagues,  "If 
you  were  to  wake  up  in  the  morning, 
and  you  believed  in  the  traditional, 
medieval  way  that  the  Sun  revolved 
around  the  Earth,  you  would  have  one 
set  of  views  that  come  from  that.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  you  woke  up,  and  you 
believed  that  the  Earth  revolved 
around  the  Sun,  you  would  have  a  dif- 
ferent set  of  views,  and  you  would  say 
different  things,  and  you  would  expect 
different  things." 

Well,  in  a  very  real  sense,  the  dif- 
ference between  those  of  us  who  would 
replace  the  welfare  state  and  those  who 
would  try  to  make  the  welfare  state 
work,  and  who  would  try  to  improve  it, 
protect  it,  and  strengthen  it,  is  about 


as  big  a  difference  as  the  difference  in 
believing  the  Sun  goes  around  the 
Earth  or  believing  that  the  Earth  goes 
around  the  Sun,  and  I  think  what  hap- 
pens in  a  lot  of  our  news  coverage,  and 
what  happens  in  a  lot  of  our  debates  in 
Washington  is  that  we  never  get  down 
to  the  fundamental  debates.  The  result 
is  a  large  number  of  Washington  insti- 
tutions are  simply  wrong  intellectually 
by  the  standards  of  the  rest  of  the 
country,  but  they  are  dominant  in 
Washington,  and  they  then  define  what 
happens. 

Let  me  give  my  colleagues  just  a  cou- 
ple of  examples  by  saying,  "If  you  cut 
taxes,  I  believe  you  encourage  people 
to  work,  and  you  encourage  them  to  in- 
vest, and  you  encourage  them  to  create 
jobs.  On  the  other  hand,  if  you  raise 
taxes,  I  think  you  discourage  people 
from  working,  and  you  discourage  peo- 
ple from  investing,  and  you  discourage 
people  from  creating  jobs.  That's  very 
fundamental." 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  welfare 
state,  their  computer  model  does  not 
show  any  change  in  behavior,  so  if,  for 
example,  we  were  to  raise  the  income 
tax  to  90  percent,  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Taxation,  which  is  a  perfect  welfare 
state  example  of  a  committee,  would 
take  90  percent  times  everybody's  in- 
come and  would  say,  "Here's  the 
amount  of  money  you  would  get." 

Yet  the  truth  is,  if  people  began  to 
realize  that  for  every  dollar  they 
earned,  90  cents  was  going  to  the  Gov- 
ernment, they  would  work  less.  They 
would  start  saying,  "Wait  a  second.  I'm 
not  going  to  get  a  job  on  the  weekend. 
I'm  not  going  to  work  overtime.  Why 
should  I  give  the  U.S.  Government  90 
cents  out  of  every  dollar?" 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  result  would  be  a 
decline  in  work,  and,  in  addition, 
cheating  would  go  up.  There  is  a  point 
on  the  scale  where  it  suddenly  becomes 
worthwhile  to  avoid  taxes  and  to  hide 
taxes.  People  start  opening  Swiss  bank 
accounts,  and  they  start  doing  things 
in  cash. 

I  have  a  friend  who  moved  out  of  a 
welfare  state,  and  he  said  that  the  rea- 
son he  left  was  he  was  trying  to  build 
a  house.  Four  different  contractors 
told  him  they  would  build  the  house  for 
45  percent  less  if  he  paid  them  in  cash 
because  then  they  would  not  report  any 
of  the  cash,  and  they  would  not  pay 
any  taxes  on  it.  He  said  he  did  not  want 
to  live  in  a  community  which  was  now 
that  corrupt,  that  every  single  person, 
four  consecutive  contractors,  had  said 
in  effect,  "If  you  will  break  the  law  in 
order  for  me  to  avoid  taxes,  then  I'll 
build  your  house  for  a  lot  less  money." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  say  to  my  colleagues, 
if  you  believe  in  a  dynamic  model;  that 
is,  if  we  raise  your  taxes,  you  will  work 
less;  if  we  lower  the  taxes,  you  get  to 
keep  the  money  you  earn  more;  if  we 
make  it  more  rewarding— a  simple  way 
to  put  this:  Imagine  that  we  put  a  dol- 
lar   reward    on    every    time    someone 
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drank  a  glsiss  of  water,  and  we  put  a  $10 
tax  every  time  someone  drank  a  Coca- 
Cola,  and  I  come  from  Atlanta.  I  do  not 
want  anybody  who  is  in  Coca-Cola  to 
think  that  I  am  proposing  a  510  tax. 
But  this  is  a  theory.  We  would  tomor- 
row see  a  lot  more  people  drinking 
water  because  they  would  want  the  dol- 
lar reward,  and  we  would  see  a  lot 
fewer  people  drinking  Coca-Cola.  In 
fact,  their  sales  would  collapse  over- 
night. 

Now  that  is  a  dynamic  model.  We 
have  changed  the  equation  in  behavior 
changes.  Humans  do  different  things. 
Yet  here  in  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Taxation,  in  the  entire  fight  that  we 
are  going  to  have  in  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  what  we  are  going  to 
see  is  the  Democratic  leadership  im- 
posing a  welfare  state  model  which 
does  not  show  any  behavior  change. 

Another  example:  In  the  welfare 
state,  people  were  told,  "Oh,  you  can 
give  young  children  money  when  they 
get  pregnant,  but  you  won't  change 
their  behavior.  You  won't  have  12-year- 
olds  getting  pregnant  just  because  you 
give  away  money." 

Well,  what  we  now  know  of  course  is 
that  for  two  generations  the  welfare 
state  has  steadily  lowered  the  age  at 
which  women  are  getting  pregnant,  and 
it  has  steadily  lowered  the  likelihood 
that  they  will  get  married.  So,  by  giv- 
ing away  money,  and  giving  away  pub- 
lic housing,  and  giving  away  food 
stamps,  we  have  created  an  environ- 
ment in  which  the  signal  we  sent  to 
young  girls  was:  "It's  OK  to  get  preg- 
nant earlier  and  earlier  because  the 
Government  will  take  care  of  you." 
The  signal  we  sent  to  young  boys  was: 
"It's  OK  to  get  the  girl  pregnant  be- 
cause nobody  is  going  to  expect  you  to 
marry  her,  or  to  live  with  her,  or  to 
take  care  of  her,"  and  then  suddenly 
one  day,  having  sent  those  signals 
which  lead  to  a  very  dynamic  human 
response,  the  welfare  state  wakes  up 
and  says,  "Oh,  gee.  Why  do  we  have  all 
these  young  girls,  12,  13,  14  years  old, 
getting  pregnant  and  having  children?" 

There  seems  to  be  a  state  of  shock 
that,  having  rewarded  the  behavior,  we 
are  getting  what  we  reward. 

Now  why  is  this  concept  important? 
Why  is  it  worth  taking  time  this  after- 
noon to  talk  about?  I  have  to  say  that 
I  am  just  sort  of  fed  up  with  living  in 
a  leftwing  legislative  dictatorship  in 
which  all  the  rules  of  the  game  are  de- 
signed to  punish  those  of  us  who  be- 
lieve there  has  to  be  a  necessary  revo- 
lution to  replace  the  welfare  state.  I 
am  fed  up  with  being  told  we  are  going 
to  have  to  accept  rules  of  the  House 
which  are  totally  artificial,  leftwing, 
welfare  state  rules  which  will  count 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Taxation's  es- 
timates even  though  we  know  intellec- 
tually they  are  wrong. 

Imagine  that  we  had  on  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services  a  computer  that 
said  only  lead  airplanes  can  fly,  that 
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airplane  has  to  weigh  at  least  50,000 
be  made  out  of  solid  lead  or  it 
(  ount  as  an  airplane.  We  would 
laugp  it  out  of  existence.  We  all 
an  airplane  cannot  be  made 
that  will  fly,  and  yet  what 
on  the  Joint  Committee  on 
and  on  the  rules  of  the  Corn- 
Ways  and  Means  is  a  totally 
gfeme  designed  to  favor  the  wel- 
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it  rigged?  Well,  it  is  rigged, 
because  the  Democrats  have 
majority,  and  they  are  willing 
majority  in  a  very  partisan 
it  is  rigged  because  they 
take  up  a  tax  bill  only  count- 
tax  measures  to  offset  it. 
give  my  colleagues  an  exam- 
What  I  mean.  I  am  prepared  to 
a  cut  in  defense  spending  to 
niddle  class  tax  cut.  Now  that 
when  we  bring  a  bill   to   the 
has  to  have  both  the  middle 
cut  and  it  has  to  have  the  de- 
in  the  bill,  because  otherwise 
have    an    unbalanced    bill, 
im  told  that  the  welfare  state 
want  to  do  is,  they  want  to 
a  bill  which  will  only  count 
they  will  then  say  to  us, 
you   can't   count   the   defense 
're  not  allowed  to  have  a  mid- 
tax  cut  paid  for  by  defense 
the  rules  of  the  House  say 
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will  Ignore  the  fact  that  for 

last  couple  of  years,  over  and 

over,  the  welfare  state  Demo- 

l^adership  has  waived  the  rules 

they  want  to.  If  they  want  to 

bill  to  the  floor,  they  write  a 

bring  it  to  the  floor.  If  they 

write  a  bill  that  has  never  been 

coipmittee,  they  write  the  rule  so 

straight  out  of  the  Committee 

.  Anything  they  want  to  do.  It 

playing  against   a   team   who 

referee,  and  the  referee  says, 

heir  team  is  at  bat,  you  get  15 

and,  when  our  team  is  at  bat, 

one  strike." 

hey  say  that  is  fair:  we  have 
ijlay  by  the  rules.  So,  rule  No.  1 
are  going  to  try  to  make  up 
cannot,  representing  the  Presi- 
w  )rking  with  conservatives,  try- 
replace   the  welfare  state;   we 
be  creative  in  how  we  pay  for 
cut."  Rule  No.  2  they  are  going 
You  have  to  count  the  incred- 
£ir<4iaic,  wrong  computers  that  the 
(  ommittee  on  Taxation — which 
3ke  if  you  believe  in  an  eco- 
I  lodel.  " 

give  my  colleagues  an  exam- 
?hat  I  mean  by  being  a  joke, 
e  going  to  produce  what  they 
listribution  chart.  Now  a  dis- 
chart is  a  fancy  chart  which 
for  how  much  money  different 
ret  out  of  a  tax  change.  For  ex- 
f  we  raise  taxes,  they  are  going 
in  a  certain  way  that  the  rich 
this  amount  and  the  poor  will 


pay  that  amount.  If  we  cut  taxes,  they 
will  say  that  the  rich  will  benefit  by 
this  amount,  the  poor  will  benefit  by 
that  amount. 

Now  let  me  explain.  My  No.  1  goal 
and,  I  think.  President  Bush's  No.  1 
goal  in  trying  to  cut  taxes  this  year  is 
to  create  jobs.  Our  No.  1  goal  is  to  try 
to  help  the  economy  recover.  The  tax 
cuts  we  care  about  are  going  to  put  the 
people  to  work  by  encouraging  invest- 
ment, by  encouraging  the  creation  of 
factories,  by  opening  up  new  opportuni- 
ties. Let  us  say,  as  one  economist  told 
me  today,  that  President  Bush's  cap- 
ital gains  tax  cut  to  15  percent  will 
generate  enough  new  jobs  that  it  will 
literally  be  worth,  let  us  say  to  take  a 
modest  example,  2  million  jobs  over 
the  next  5  years. 

Now,  2  million  jobs  is  not  a  lot,  but  it 
is  a  start.  It  helps  us  get  out  of  the  re- 
cession, and  to  the  2  million  families 
that  have  those  jobs  it  means  a  whole 
lot. 

Let  me  make  two  points  here.  Point 
No.  1.  at  no  point  in  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Taxation  study  are  we  going  to 
find  the  income  tax  from  2  million  jobs 
added  to  the  Government  revenue,  nor 
are  we  going  to  find  the  2  million  peo- 
ple leaving  unemployment  detracted 
from  the  Government  revenue.  Now,  2 
million  people  who  leave  unemploy- 
ment, therefore,  they  do  not  get  an  un- 
employment check.  They  go  to  work  so 
they  send  in  an  income  tax  check. 
They  represent  a  tremendous  change  in 
how  much  the  Government  is  spending 
and  how  much  the  Government  is  rais- 
ing. The  Joint  Committee  on  Taxation, 
which  is  in  my  judgment,  intellectu- 
ally a  joke,  is  going  to  have  none  of 
that  in  its  model. 

The  second  point.  Two  million  Amer- 
icans having  a  job  who  are  unemployed 
today  have  an  enormous  benefit.  When 
we  look  at  a  distribution  table  of  bene- 
fits, I  believe  we  ought  to  count  the  in- 
come from  the  2  million  jobs.  Now,  if 
you  assume  that  that  average  Amer- 
ican makes  $23,000  a  year,  then  that 
capital  gains  tax  cut  to  middle  class 
working  Americans  is  worth  $46  billion 
the  first  year  in  new  jobs.  That  is.  the 
first  year  they  go  to  work  they  will  get 
$46  billion  in  additional  income.  Yet  no 
place  on  the  distribution  chart  are  you 
going  to  see  that  $46  billion  show  up,  so 
the  chart  is  simply  intellectually 
phony.  It  is  a  welfare  state  bureaucrat 
writing  up  a  static  welfare  state  model 
as  though  the  free  market  did  not  exist 
and  entrepreneurship  did  not  exist  and 
the  whole  system  of  the  market  econ- 
omy did  not  exist.  It  is  something  we 
would  expect  in  Russia  before  we  had 
Yeltsin,  but  we  certainly  would  not  ex- 
pect it  in  a  free  society  that  accurately 
modeled  what  really  happens. 

So  the  rules  will  be  rigged.  They  will 
say  to  us,  the  welfare  state  Democrats 
will  say  first,  you  cannot  bring  to  the 
floor  a  bill  which  shows  spending  cuts 
as  a  way  of  paying  for  a  tax  cut.  Sec- 


ond, you  cannot  bring  to  the  floor  a 
bill  which  counts  the  flow  of  money  to 
the  Federal  Government  from  eco- 
nomic growth.  Third,  we  are  going  to 
score  it  under  a  distribution  table 
which  will  not  count  a  single  job  held 
by  a  single  person,  as  though  we  could 
have  a  15-percent  capital  gains,  and 
which  is  a  13-percent  cut  for  somebody 
in  the  28-percent  bracket. 

One  could  have,  as  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Archer]  pointed  out 
today,  under  the  very  same  principle 
about  an  8-percent  capital  gains  tax  for 
people  in  the  15-percent  bracket.  That 
means  that  we  have  a  tremendous 
chance  here  for  a  person  in  the  15-per- 
cent income  tax  bracket,  if  they  in- 
herit a  little  money,  if  they  saved  a  lit- 
tle bit,  if  they  own  a  small  business,  to 
have  only  an  8-percent  tax  rate  when 
they  pay  a  capital  gains  tax,  so  it  is  an 
advantage  to  those  folks.  In  addition, 
it  is  a  tremendous  advantage  to  every 
person  who  will  have  a  job. 

Yet,  in  the  welfare  state  people  just 
cannot  think  that  way.  Let  me  carry  it 
a  stage  further.  I  cited  last  week  the 
Reader's  Digest  article  from  the  Janu- 
ary Reader's  Digest,  "How  the  Union 
Stole  the  Big  Apple."  I  think  it  is  one 
of  the  most  important  articles  I  have 
read  in  years.  I  think  it  raises  a  very 
profound  question. 

When  we  talk  about  aid  to  education, 
the  Reader's  Digest  article  points  out 
that  in  New  York  City  the  contract 
they  were  describing  in  the  article  pays 
$57,000  a  year  to  janitors  in  public 
schools  who  are  required  to  mop  the 
floor  three  times  a  year;  not  three 
times  a  week,  not  three  times  a  month, 
not  three  times  a  quarter;  they  are  re- 
quired three  times  a  year,  once  every  4 
months,  to  mop  the  school  floor,  and 
for  that  they  get  $57,000  a  year. 

Now.  they  are  required  to  sweep 
every  other  day.  They  cannot  be  re- 
quired to  sweep  daily.  They  are  re- 
quired to  mop  the  cafeteria  once  a 
week.  The  cafeteria  is  used  five  times  a 
day.  That  is.  it  is  used  25  times  a  week. 
They  mop  it  once  a  week. 

The  Reader's  Digest,  in  the  article 
"How  the  Union  Stole  New  York  City," 
quotes  a  principal  saying.  "When  I 
have  students  in  a  class  in  the  cafe- 
teria after  lunch,  they  study  around 
the  filth." 

There  are  two  points  to  be  made 
here.  First  of  all,  no  American  child 
should  be  forced  to  go  through  a  cafe- 
teria whose  union  contract  only  re- 
quires mopping  the  cafeteria  once  a 
week  when  there  are  25  meals  served  in 
that  cafeteria.  They  should  not  be 
forced  to  eat  around  filth. 

Second,  consider  the  budget  point. 
Why  should  we  take  as  a  given,  paying 
$57,000  a  year  to  a  person  who  only 
mops  three  times  a  year?  Why  should 
we  not  say  as  part  of  our  budget  proc- 
ess, "Yes,  we  are  going  to  give  Federal 
aid  to  New  York  City,  but  in  return  for 
that  Federal  aid  we  expect  real  work  to 


be  done.  We  expect  that  work  to  be 
done  on  a  regular  basis.  We  expect  to 
be  able  to  actually  get  something  for 
the  taxpayers'  money." 

It  turns  out  if  we  look  at  the  Citizens 
Budget  Commission  analysis  of  New 
York  City,  that  New  York  City,  by  sim- 
ply becoming  as  efficient  as  other  big 
cities,  that  is,  by  simply  becoming  as 
efficient  as  Cleveland  or  Detroit  or 
Philadelphia,  hardly  paragons  of  effi- 
ciency, hardly  systems  like  IBM  or 
Federal  Express  or  United  Parcel  Serv- 
ice, but  just  by  getting  New  York  City 
to  cut  out  the  inefficiency  that  is 
worse  than  a  normal  big  city,  they 
would  save  $5  billion  a  year. 

Now,  if  we  were  to  pass  a  budget  here 
that  said  in  order  to  get  Federal  aid 
New  York  has  to  be  no  more  inefficient 
than  Detroit  or  Philadelphia,  we 
should  be  able  to  write  in  there  that 
saves  $5  billion.  It  saves  $5  billion  to 
the  taxpayers  in  New  York,  it  saves  $6 
billion  to  taxpayers  in  New  York  State, 
it  saves  that  $5  billion  to  the  taxpayers 
in  the  country.  That  is  money  we  do 
not  have  to  transfer  to  pay  for  ineffi- 
ciency. 

Yet  under  the  rules  of  the  House 
there  is  almost  no  way  to  get  at  that, 
because  the  truth  is  that  the  welfare 
state  Democrats  are  not  going  to  bring 
to  the  floor  a  bill  which  gets  at  a 
$57,000  janitor  who  only  has  to  mop 
three  times  a  year. 

Let  me  carry  it  a  step  further.  We  be- 
lieve that  we  ought  to  encourage  long- 
term  savings.  We  think  that  in  an  op- 
portunity society  healthy  economies 
come  when  people  save  their  money, 
put  it  away,  and  have  that  money  in- 
vested to  buy  houses,  to  buy  factories, 
to  create  jobs,  to  do  all  the  many 
things,  and  to  buy  municipal  bonds  so 
the  city  can  build  a  waste  sewer  treat- 
ment plant.  The  more  the  American 
people  save,  the  lower  the  interest 
rate,  the  less  expensive  it  is  for  busi- 
nesses to  go  out  and  build  new  fac- 
tories, for  cities  to  go  out  and  build  the 
new  incinerator  or  build  the  new  li- 
brary or  build  the  new  bridge  or  build 
the  new  highway,  and  the  less  expen- 
sive it  is  for  the  Federal  Government 
to  pay  for  its  bonds,  and  finally,  the 
less  expensive  it  is  for  a  couple  to  buy 
a  new  house. 

Yet,  because  the  welfare  state  bu- 
reaucracy is  so  embedded  in  the  city  of 
Washington,  even  when  we  are  trying 
to  move  toward  new  savings  we  have 
proposals  by  the  bureaucracy  that 
would  lead  to  less  savings. 

I  was  fascinated  over  the  weekend  to 
notice  that  one  of  the  minor  items  in 
the  President's  budget  is  to  cut  off  an- 
nuities that  are  essentially  a  way  of 
buying  an  insurance  program  that  adds 
up  interest  over  the  years  without  tax- 
ation. There  is  no  question  in  the  wel- 
fare state  that  an  annuity  is  in  a  sense 
sort  of  cheating.  It  is  allowing  people 
to  have  savings  that  are  in  an  insur- 
ance company  that  grow  without  being 
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taxed,    something 
cannot  do. 

Yet  I  would  argue  if  you  started  from 
the  model  of  an  opportunity  society 
and  you  want  to  encourage  people  to 
save,  instead  of  cutting  out  the  tax- 
free  savings  annuities  we  would  be  ex- 
tending the  tax-free  provisions  to  other 
savings  accounts.  We  would  allow  other 
people  to  save. 

Why  is  this  so  important?  If  you  are 
25  years  old  and  you  save  $100.  that  is 
not  very  much  money  unless  you  are 
allowed  to  compound  the  interest.  Let 
us  say  you  can  get  8  percent  a  year 
over  time.  Eight  percent  a  year  means 
that  every  9  years  you  money  is  going 
to  double,  so  you  get  8  percent  the  first 
year  and  then  you  get  8  percent  the 
second  year  and  it  compounds,  and  ev- 
erybody who  is  watching  knows  that 
compound  interest  builds  up,  so  at  25 
you  get  $100  if  you  do  not  save  another 
dime.  At  34,  if  we  do  not  tax  interest  on 
savings,  you  have  $200.  At  43  you  have 
$400.  At  52  you  have  $800.  At  61  you 
have  $1,600.  At  70  you  have  $3,200  from 
that  initial  $100. 

However,  what  if  the  Government 
comes  in  and  taxes  the  interest  on  your 
savings?  Then  you  lose  for  your  whole 
lifetime  the  compound  interest.  In 
other  words,  instead  of  having  $8  extra 
the  very  first  year  you  saved  at  8  per- 
cent and  you  had  $108,  the  Government 
comes  in  and  says,  "No,  we  want  our 
share."  To  make  the  math  easy,  if  you 
are  in  the  28-percent  bracket  they  take 
$2  away. 
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You  do  not  just  lose  that  $2,  you  lose 
the  $2  the  first  year,  plus  all  of  the  in- 
terest that  would  build  up  for  your  en- 
tire lifetime.  And  the  result  is  an 
amazing  amount  of  money. 

So  what  we  have  got  going  today  is  a 
situation  in  which  by  taxing  interest 
on  savings,  we  dramatically  lower  the 
value  of  savings.  We  dramatically 
lower  the  advantage  of  savings. 

So  this  person  over  here  who  is  sav- 
ing and  working  hard  and  doing  the 
right  things,  we  tax  them.  Meanwhile, 
if  they  have  a  twin  brother  or  a  twin 
sister  who  is  on  welfare,  we  do  not 
charge  them  any  taxes. 

So  they  are  in  effect  paying  taxes  on 
their  savings  in  order  to  take  care  of 
their  brother  or  sister  who  is  not  pay- 
ing any  taxes  and  is  not  doing  any 
work.  And  that  is  why  so  many  people 
believe  in  workfare. 

But  let  me  carry  it  a  step  further. 
What  the  bureaucrats  in  Washington 
will  tell  you  is  we  ought  to  punish  the 
insurance  companies  and  we  ought  to 
punish  the  people  who  save  by  raising 
taxes  on  annuities,  because,  after  all, 
we  are  taxing  everything  else. 

I  would  say  no,  no,  no.  Just  the  oppo- 
site. In  order  to  begin  the  transition,  in 
order  to  have  a  necessary  revolution 
that  will  replace  the  welfare  state, 
what  we  need  to  do  is  stop  taxing  inter- 
est on  savings. 


I  think  in  that  sense  one  of  the  Presi- 
dent's great  problems  is  that  he  says  to 
the  bureaucracy.  "I  want  to  go  to  the 
right."  The  bureaucracy  says,  "Well, 
sir,  we  agree,  and  we  understand  you 
want  to  go  to  the  right.  But  not  now. 
Can  we  go  a  little  bit  to  the  left  before 
we  go  to  the  right?" 

The  answer  is  going  to  have  to  be  no. 
If  we  are  going  to  truly  have  a  revolu- 
tion and  replace  the  welfare  state,  the 
answer  has  to  be  no,  we  are  not  going 
to  go  any  more  to  the  left.  We  are  not 
going  to  create  any  more  welfare  state. 
That  is  over.  It  has  failed.  We  have  to 
instead  move  in  the  right  direction. 

Now,  I  think  this  revolution  is  tre- 
mendously important  because  unless 
we  are  prepared  to  replace  the  welfare 
state,  and  I  mean  replace  it  In  health 
care,  replace  it  in  education,  replace  it 
in  our  city  governments  and  our  Fed- 
eral Government,  replace  it  in  our  in- 
dustries, unless  we  are  prepared  to 
have  a  revolution,  to  replace  the  wel- 
fare state,  to  go  out  and  vote  for  caui- 
didates  who  are  committed  to 
workfare,  who  are  committed  to  mak- 
ing prisoners  work  and  paying  the  min- 
imum wage  and  then  charging  the 
costs  against  prison,  who  are  prepared 
to  change  the  education  system  until 
our  children  can  compete  with  the  Ger- 
mans and  Japanese. 

I  look  forward  to  the  day  that  I  wake 
up  and  the  Atlanta  newspaper  or  the 
Marietta  newspaper  or  the  Jonesboro 
newspaper  says,  "Georgia  students 
outscore  Germans  and  Japanese  in 
math  and  science."  That  is  when  I  will 
know  we  have  begun  to  truly  effec- 
tively replace  the  welfare  state. 

Yet  in  that  setting,  when  we  come  in 
with  an  idea  that  we  know  will  work, 
and  I  am  going  to  give  you  one  in  just 
a  second,  an  idea  that  will  make  health 
care  less  expensive,  our  welfare  state 
Democrats  tell  us,  "Oh,  no.  You  can't 
even  bring  that  to  the  floor  of  the 
House." 

I  will  give  you  a  specific  example. 
President  Bush  has  proposed  for  3  years 
in  a  row  that  we  pass  legislation  to  re- 
form malpractice. 

Now,  malpractice  lawsuits  are  essen- 
tially a  device  by  which  trial  attor- 
neys, trial  lawyers,  working  with 
plaintiffs,  file  charges  against  doctors 
or  against  hospitals.  In  a  lot  of  cases 
the  goal  is  to  force  a  negotiation. 
Never  to  get  to  trial,  but  just  to  raise 
the  threat  enough  to  force  a  negotia- 
tion. 

Doctors  increasingly,  in  order  to  be 
ready  for  that  kind  of  trial,  engage  in 
what  is  called  defense  medicine.  Defen- 
sive medicine  is  the  process  where  a 
doctor  will  say,  "You  really  don't 
medically  need  this  test,  but  because  I 
don't  want  you  to  sue  me,  I  am  going 
to  give  you  a  test  you  don't  need  so  if 
you  ever  sue  me,  I  will  already  have 
the  proof  that  I  did  the  right  thing." 

Dr.  Louis  Sullivan,  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  estimated 
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that  defensive  medicine  raised  the  cost 
of  Medic  are  by  20  percent.  That  is,  we 
spend  billions  of  additional  dollars  on 
unnecessary  tests  and  unnecessary  di- 
sometimes  on  unnecessary 
Buid  on  unnecessary  medicine, 
to  be  prepared  in  case  there  is 
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estimated   that   we   spend   as 
35  percent  of  our  work  redoing 


something  that  was  a  mistake  the  first 
time.  That  is.  65  percent  of  our  work  is 
doing  it  the  first  time;  35  percent  of 
our  work  is  having  to  redo  it. 

Now  let  me  apply  that  to  a  40-hour 
week.  That  means  that  14  hours  out  of 
a  40-hour  week.  That  means  that  14 
hours  out  of  a  40-hour  week  are  just 
fixing  things  we  did  wrong.  We  are  only 
actually  working  productively  26  hours 
out  of  40. 

What  Deming  and  Juran  and  others 
are  suggesting  is  that  if  you  think 
through  quality  systematically,  as  Phil 
Crosby  says,  if  you  do  something  right 
the  first  time,  he  says  do  the  right 
thing  right  the  first  time,  then  you 
could  lower  the  cost  by  an  amazing 
minimum  of  15  percent,  maybe  as  much 
as  35  percent. 

Let  us  apply  that  to  domestic  discre- 
tionary spending,  about  a  S208  billion 
item. 

If  you  believe  the  quality  experts,  the 
people  who  taught  Japan  how  to  be 
productive,  about  a  minimum  of  $30 
billion  and  as  much  as  $70  billion  of 
that  amount  is  going  to  be  wasted  ef- 
fort. Things  that  are  not  built  quite 
right,  things  that  have  to  be  repaired, 
work  that  has  to  be  done  over. 

Now,  if  we  were  to  come  in  and  say 
we  want  to  liberate  the  civil  service, 
we  want  to  allow  let  us  say  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  or  the  Department  of 
Commerce  or  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior to  rethink  its  entire  Department 
built  around  the  concepts  of  quality, 
what  we  would  find  is  that  it  violates 
the  civil  service  laws,  it  violates  the 
procurement  laws,  it  violates  the  union 
contracts,  it  violates  the  work  rules,  it 
violates  the  Office  of  Personnel  Man- 
agement, and  we  would  be  just  thrown 
out  automatically.  People  would  laugh 
at  us.  They  would  say  that  is  not  real- 
istic. 

Yet  when  you  go  out  and  talk  to  IBM 
or  you  talk  to  Federal  Express  or  you 
talk  to  United  Parcel  Service,  what 
you  discover  is  that  to  truly  get  to 
quality  you  have  to  change  a  lot  of 
things.  And  when  you  change  them, 
you  have  a  revolutionary  increase  in 
productivity. 

In  a  new  study  of  the  automobile  in- 
dustry by  a  team  at  MIT  [the  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology]  a 
study  which  was  called  The  Machine 
That  Changed  the  World,  a  study  of  the 
Japanese,  but  also  of  American  and  Eu- 
ropean manufacturing,  they  concluded 
that  what  they  call  lean  production, 
that  is,  applying  quality  across  the 
board  so  that  everything  is  done  right 
the  first  time,  that  the  model  that 
they  have  studied  at  Toyota  and  else- 
where takes  one-half  the  manpower, 
one-half  the  space,  one-half  the  inven- 
tory, and  one-half  the  time  to  produce 
products. 

Now,  you  can  tell  competitively  if 
your  competitor  is  taking  half  the 
manpower,  half  the  time,  with  half  the 
space,    using   half   the    inventory,    to 
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produce  a  product,  they  are  going  to 
beat  you  every  time. 

American  automobile  companies  are 
trying  to  learn  how  to  do  it.  They  are 
trying  to  apply  lean  production.  The 
Ford  Motor  Co.  has  come  the  furthest. 
It  is  fair  to  say  I  think  today  that  the 
Cadillac  and  Buick  divisions  of  General 
Motors  are  beginning  to  make 
progress. 

D  1800 

Then  we  look  at  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. If  we  see  some  efforts  to  get  to 
lean  production,  we  certainly  see  this 
with  Motorola.  We  see  it  with  Milliken. 
We  see  it  with  a  number  of  other  com- 
panies that  are  much  more  efficient 
than  they  were  10  years  ago.  But  then 
we  look  at  the  Federal  Government  or 
New  York  City  government  or  State 
governments,  none  of  which  are  apply- 
ing anything  like  the  kind  of 
downsizing. 

Notice  when  we  see  banks  that  are 
going  through  a  process  of  using  infor- 
mation systems,  applying  quality,  get- 
ting more  work  done  with  fewer  people, 
when  we  watch  IBM  do  the  same  thing, 
when  we  watch  Xerox  do  the  same 
thing,  is  it  not  fascinating  that  there  is 
no  downsizing  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment? 

There  are  no  agencies  that  become 
more  efficient.  There  are  no  agencies 
that  apply  the  information  systems  so 
that  they  have  fewer  people  overall. 
The  result  is  the  Government  just  gets 
bigger,  and  bigger,  and  bigger,  and  it 
hires  more  and  more  people.  And  it  ab- 
sorbs more  resources. 

What  is  even  worse,  because  it  is  not 
modernizing,  government  is  incapable 
of  applying  quality  because  it  is  not 
using  the  new  technologies  and  the  new 
management  approaches.  Government 
cannot  deliver  the  services  that  we  are 
getting  used  to  in  the  private  sector. 

Everyone  is  used  to  this.  In  fact,  we 
are  so  used  to  it  we  have  two  clocks  in 
our  heads.  One  clock  we  use  in  the  pri- 
vate sector.  We  walk  into  an  auto- 
mobile showroom.  We  walk  into  a 
McDonald's.  That  clock  has  a  second 
hand,  and  we  measure  whether  or  not 
those  businesses  are  responsive  by  how 
many  seconds  it  takes  to  notice  that 
we  are  in  the  room. 

Then  we  have  a  totally  different 
clock  in  our  head.  The  clock  that  is 
there  when  we  walk  into  a  government 
office,  and  that  clock  has  15-minute  in- 
tervals. 

Now,  there  is  no  reason  that  has  to 
be  true  because  the  fact  is  we  pay  for 
government  just  as  much  as  we  pay  for 
a  hamburger.  Our  taxes  make  us  a  cus- 
tomer of  government  just  as  much  as 
we  are  a  customer  at  the  auto  dealer- 
ship. 

We  are  used  to  the  idea  that  we  can- 
not apply  quality,  and  we  cannot  apply 
the  improvement  of  productivity.  And 
we  cannot  apply  the  new  lessons  of 
lean  production  to  develop  a  govern- 
ment that  is  more  effective. 
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For  example,  if  we  were  to  come  to 
the  floor  on  the  Republican  side  and 
say  we  are  prepared  to  replace  the  wel- 
fare state:  we  are  going  to  have 
workfare  in  our  budget.  We  think  that 
will  save  $7  billion.  The  welfare  state 
bureaucrats  would  rule  it  out  of  order. 
"You  cannot  do  that." 

We  are  going  to  say  we  are  going  to 
repeal  malpractice.  We  estimate  that  is 
worth  $20  billion.  We  are  going  to  go  to 
a  new  system  of  arbitration  and  a  new 
system  of  listening  to  complaints  and 
allow  people  to  get  reasonable  com- 
pensation but  no  more  $1,  $5  and  $10 
million  grants  with  the  lawyers  getting 
expenses  plus  a  third. 

Bureaucrats  from  the  welfare  state 
say  that  does  not  count. 

If  we  said  we  are  going  to  modernize 
five  Federal  bureaucracies  and  we  are 
going  to  go  through  the  process  of 
change  that  we  can  absolutely  show  is 
happening  in  banking  and  in  insurance 
companies  and  in  newspapers  and  in 
television  stations  and  at  IBM,  and  we 
are  going  to  estimate  that  our  cost 
next  year,  using  this  new  approach, 
will  be  12  percent  less  than  the  current 
system  and  that  will  save  $6  billion, 
they  would  rule  it  out  of  order. 

What  the  welfare  state  does  is  it 
says,  we  will  not  count  any  changes 
based  upon  better  efficiency,  better  ap- 
proaches, based  upon  new  technologies. 
We  will  only  count  increases.  We  will 
only  count  more  money  and  more  space 
and  so  we  end  up  with  a  system  which, 
if  we  try  to  apply  it  to  a  company, 
would  guarantee  they  went  broke. 

It  is  a  totally  crazy  way  of  doing 
business.  It  makes  no  sense,  except  in 
Washington,  DC. 

Let  me  come  back  and  summarize.  I 
believe  we  have  to  have  a  revolution  to 
replace  the  welfare  state.  I  believe  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  because  we  are 
never  going  to  compete  with  Germany 
and  Japan  and  other  countries  when  we 
have  welfare,  drug  addiction,  illit- 
eracy, 12-year-olds  getting  pregnant. 
The  whole  process  of  high  taxation, 
high  regulation,  lots  of  red  tape.  Gov- 
ernment domination.  We  are  just  not 
going  to  be  competitive. 

I  thought  it  was  very  prophetic  that 
when  Boris  Yeltsin  came  to  the  United 
Nations  that  the  one  place  he  went  to 
that  was  away  from  the  United  Nations 
was  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  where  he 
had  dinner  and  made  a  speech  to  50  in- 
dustrialists, asking  them  to  invest  in 
Russia  to  create  jobs,  to  modernize  the 
country.  I  thought  to  myself,  would  it 
not  be  wonderful  if  someday  Mayor 
Dinkins  of  New  York  City  could  go  to 
the  very  same  bank  in  his  city  and 
learn  how  to  make  New  York  City  pro- 
ductive again  and  learn  how  to  encour- 
age businesses. 

The  fact  is,  businesses  are  fleeing 
New  York  City.  Jobs  are  running  away 
from  this  city.  Taxes  go  up;  bureauc- 
racies go  up;  welfare  goes  up;  crime 
goes  up;  regulations  go  up.  Safety  goes 
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down;  comfort  goes  down;  service  goes 
down.  And  the  businesses  just  say  it  is 
not  worth  the  cost  anymore  and  lit- 
erally hundreds  of  thousands  of  jobs 
have  left  New  York  City.  And  every 
principle  which  those  business  leaders 
told  Boris  Yeltsin  about  ought  to  be 
applied  to  New  York  City.  And  yet  we 
live  in  a  world  where  the  mayor  of  St. 
Petersburg  is  now  more  conservative 
than  the  mayor  of  New  York  City.  It  is 
a  very  strange  situation. 

If  we  are  going  to  have  the  necessary 
revolution  to  replace  the  welfare  state, 
those  of  us  who  believe  in  it,  I  think, 
have  to  be  prepared  to  stand  by  our 
principles  every  day  of  this  session  of 
Congress.  I  am  not  going  to  stand  by 
and  allow  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  to  rig  the  game  against  job  cre- 
ation, against  free  enterprise,  against  a 
dynamic  incentive-oriented  model  that 
recognizes  the  way  entrepreneurs  be- 
have. I  am  not  going  to  stand  by  and 
let  the  Joint  Committee  on  Taxation 
apply  a  welfare  state  model  which  is 
intellectually  mindless  and  then  claim 
that  that  represents  the  real  results  or 
claim  that  that  represents  the  distribu- 
tion table. 

I  am  not  going  to  stand  by  and  have 
the  welfare-state-dominated  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  set  up  a  rule  which  rigs 
the  game.  I  am  going  to  insist  that  we 
be  allowed  to  count  a  dynamic  model, 
that  if  we  cut  taxes,  we  show  that  more 
people  are  going  to  go  to  work,  that 
more  people  are  going  to  be  involved, 
that  more  i)eople  are  going  to  invest, 
that  we  show  that  if  we  are  prepared  to 
cut  defense  spending  to  pay  for  a  mid- 
dle-class tax  cut,  that  that  be  made  in 
order  so  we  can  use  that  money. 

And  then  if  there  is  a  distribution 
table  of  benefits,  that  the  benefits  in- 
clude the  jobs  that  are  created  and 
that  it  does  not  just  measure  Govern- 
ment but  it  measures  the  private  sec- 
tor. And  that  this  incredibly 
antiprivate  sector,  antiprivate  busi- 
ness, antientrepreneur  bias  for  the  wel- 
fare state  Democrats  not  be  made  part 
of  the  playing  field. 

They  have  every  right  to  come  in 
here  and  make  their  debate  about  their 
issues  the  way  they  believe.  I  recognize 
that.  I  respect  it. 

But  they  cannot  be  allowed  to  rig  the 
game  so  that  only  the  welfare  state  can 
win.  They  cannot  be  allowed  to  rig  the 
game  so  that  business  and  job  creation 
and  opportunities  and  the  chance  for 
people  to  have  a  better  life  is  ruled  off 
the  board.  That  is  not  fair.  That  is  to- 
tally wrong. 

I  hope,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we  can 
agree  in  the  next  few  weeks  to  genu- 
inely fair  rules.  I  hope  that  we  can 
agree  to  find  a  way  to  replace  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Taxation's  current 
model  with  something  which  resembles 
the  real  world.  I  hope  that  we  can 
agree  to  a  rule  which  is  going  to  bring 
to  the  floor  a  tax  program  which  does 
cut  defense  in  order  to  have  a  middle- 
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class  cut  and  which  does  count  the  real 
flow  of  jobs,  the  real  wealth  created  by 
jobs  and  the  real  creation  of  oppor- 
tunity as  part  of  how  it  measures  what 
is  going  on. 

I  look  forward  very  much  to  the  next 
few  months.  I  believe  this  year  could  be 
one  of  the  most  creative  years  in 
American  governmental  history,  be- 
cause I  think  the  American  people  by 
huge  margins  do  want  workfare.  They 
do  want  to  replace  the  welfare  state. 
They  are  tired  of  the  same  old  baloney, 
and  they  are  ready  to  have  a  chance  to 
have  the  kind  of  Congress  and  the  kind 
of  representation  and  the  kind  of 
change  that  they  believe  is  so  des- 
perately necessary. 

And  I  am  going  to  do  all  I  can  to  help 
every  American  communicate  with 
their  Congressman  and  their  Senator 
to  make  sure  that  they  get  the  kind  of 
opportunities  that  they  deserve  so  our 
children  can  have  the  kind  of  opportu- 
nities that  they  deserve. 


WE  WUZ  ROBBED  OF  TAX 
REVENUE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Harris).  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentlewoman  from  Mary- 
land [Mrs.  Bentley]  is  recognized  for 
60  minutes. 

Mrs.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
current  blasts  of  criticisms  from  Japan 
of  American  workers  is  unwarranted. 
American  workers  are  working  longer 
with  a  shrinking  of  leisure  time.  We 
have  become  more  productive.  Manu- 
facturers have  been  holding  down 
costs.  Productivity  has  improved. 
From  1979  to  1985,  hourly  output  in  fac- 
tories increased  2.8  percent  annually 
and  from  1985  to  1990  it  rose  to  3.5  per- 
cent. Compensation  for  Americans 
changed  radically  in  5  years.  In  1985  it 
averaged  $13.01  for  production  workers 
but,  by  1990,  France,  Canada,  Norway, 
and  Germany  were  surpassing  Amer- 
ican pay  levels. 

This  is  contrary  to  remarks  made  by 
politicians  in  Japan  that  30  percent  of 
American  workers  are  illiterate  and 
lazy,  that  they  need  to  learn  how  to 
work  harder,  that  they  are  only  inter- 
ested in  fat  paychecks. 

Certainly  there  are  some  workers 
who  need  to  reevaluate  how  they  work. 
Why  don't  each  of  us  do  an  unofficial 
survey  wherever  we  are  working  on 
how  much  time  we  really  spend  on  our 
jobs?  Do  we  waste  time  at  the  water 
cooler  or  on  the  phone  instead  of  tend- 
ing to  work?  For  the  next  week,  why 
not  check  ourselves  on  just  how  we  do 
work?  Then  we  will  have  a  polled  result 
to  combat  the  Japanese  insult. 

I,  personally,  know  that  the  mari- 
time industry  had  poor  statistics  a  few 
years  ago,  but  the  work  situation  has 
turned  around  substantially. 

Sure,  we  will  hear  some  horror  sto- 
ries of  work  not  done  in  American  busi- 
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Americans  must  be  doing  something 
perhaps,  just  perhaps,  the 
share  a  portion  of  the  blame 
:rade  deficit, 
happens  when  a  Japanese 
transpljint  firm  is  located  in  the  United 
According  to  Clyde  Prestowitz, 
author  of  Trading  Places. 

factory    which    opened    re- 
generated S595  million  in  capital  costs 
$312  million  was  spent  in  Japan  and 
m^lon  spent  In  the  United  States, 
three  assembly  plant  cost  S595  mil- 
all  but  $20  million  was  spent  in  the 
^tes. 
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Now  lust  what  does  that  mean  to  the 
Americ  in  taxpayer? 
Evidqice  given  in  the  hearing  of  the 
on    Oversight    of    the 
Vays  and  Means  Committee  re- 
hat  an  estimated  tax  bill  of  S50 
is  unpaid  by  foreign  firms,  $30 
of  which  is  owed  by  Japanese 
'  liis  figrure  is  without  the  inter- 
I)ei  alties,  and  fines  that  American 
wiould  have  to  pay  if  they  were  in 


arr  >ars. 


Senator  Helms  explained  clearly  and 

concisepy  in  his  testimony  to  the  com- 

of  the  consequences  for  Amer- 

<  ompetitiveness     when     foreign 

u  iderpay  their  taxes. 
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Indivi  iuals     and     competing     American 
firms— liave  had  to  make  up  the  loss.  That  is, 
had  to  shoulder  an  additional  bur- 
of  billions  of  dollars  in  additional 
compensate  for  this  cheating.  To 
ext4nt  that  Americans  do  not  pay  the 
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complete  bill,  it  simply  adds  to  the  federal 
deficit. 

The  Senator  said: 

The  American  economy  takes  a  double 
shot  from  this  system.  First,  the  money 
which  foreign  firms  should  have  paid  in  taxes 
originates  in  the  private  sector.  Second,  the 
additional  taxes  which  American  individuals 
and  firms  have  to  pay  are  Just  that  much 
more  which  is  extracted  from  the  productive 
private  sector  of  the  economy  and  trans- 
ferred to  government. 

Just  how  is  this  done?  One  way  is 
through  transfer  pricing.  The  price  of  a 
product  is  artificially  raised  when 
shipped  to  the  United  States  so  the 
margin  of  profit  is  cut  in  the  United 
States,  thus  reducing  the  tax  burden 
for  the  foreign  firm. 

Or,  a  subsidiary  may  borrow  from  the 
parent  company  and  repatriate  the 
money  to  their  country  of  origin.  For- 
eign firms  have  an  advantage  over 
American  firms  in  the  filing  regula- 
tions of  the  Security  and  Exchange 
Commission. 

Foreign  companies  do  not  have  to  re- 
veal financial  information  which  is  re- 
quired of  American  firms,  so  it  is  im- 
possible for  our  Government  to  check 
to  see  if  they  are  paying  their  fair 
share  of  taxes.  In  fact,  American  firms 
are  required  to  file  this  information  all 
over  the  world  and  sometimes  it  is  pub- 
lished in  the  newspapers.  But  not  here. 
Foreign  companies  have  a  privilege  to 
hold  on  to  their  financial  information. 

There  are  many  ways  in  this  bag  of 
tricks  to  avoid  taxes  and  the  Japanese 
have  found  most  of  them,  if  not  in- 
vented new  methods. 

According  to  the  Chrysler  Corp.,  the 
Japanese  automobile  firms  lost  $11.7 
billion  on  sales  of  motor  vehicles  in 
North  America  from  1987  to  1990.  Dur- 
ing the  same  period  of  time,  Japanese 
manufacturers  realized  a  profit  of  $36.4 
billion  in  the  Japanese  market.  Some 
American  officials  have  alleged  the 
loss  is  due  to  trying  to  undercut  the 
American  market. 

Work  at  these  foreign  companies 
translates  into  value  added  in  terms  of 
jobs.  There  the  figures  of  the  foreign 
company  versus  an  American  company 
are  revealing.  For  automobiles  it 
means  that  Japanese  imports  account 
for  1  percent  value  added,  Japanese 
transplants,  48  percent,  and  United 
States  manufacturers,  88  percent. 

As  I  understand  those  figures,  there 
is  a  40-percent  difference  in  value- 
added  jobs  in  the  American  company 
over  the  Japanese.  That  means  more 
tax  revenue. 

In  December,  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor  reported  that  Yamaha  Motor 
Co.  paid  $123  in  taxes  in  1987.  For  a 
multibillion-doUar  company  to  have 
that  kind  of  tax  bill  in  the  United 
States  is  strange  to  me. 

Incidents  like  this  are  also  happening 
in  other  countries.  The  Financial 
Times  reported  last  week  that  the  Brit- 
ish have  a  warrant  out  for  the  arrest  of 
Octav  Bodnar,  chairman  and  managing 


director  of  Nissan  United  Kingdom  for 
alleged  corporate  tax  fraud  over  a  pe- 
riod of  17  years.  Charges  included  an 
intent  to  defraud. 

Perhaps  this  is  the  way  the  game  is 
played  in  Japan  and  elsewhere,  but  not 
in  the  United  States. 

Direct  quotes  from  the  Japanese, 
which  were  originally  omitted  in  the 
English  translation  from  the  hearings 
were  entered  in  the  record.  They  said, 
"in  light  of  IRS  examination  of  other 
Japanese  automobile  importers,  it  is 
unlikely  our  pricing  procedures  would 
stand  up  to  scrutiny." 

In  fact,  all  Japanese  subsidiaries 
have  reported  a  steady  decrease  in 
their  income  in  the  United  States  from 
$1.8  billion  in  1984  to  $219  million  in 
1987.  In  fact,  all  foreign  subsidiaries 
made  a  total  gross  profit  of  US$543  bil- 
lion and  claimed  tax  deductions  of 
US$544  billion. 

This  means  the  American  taxpayer  is 
picking  up  the  slack  for  the  foreign 
subsidiaries  who  avoid  paying  their  fair 
share  of  taxes. 

American  firms  must  ante  up  their 
taxes  and  face  an  unfair  challenge  if 
foreign  firms  do  not.  In  fact,  American 
businessmen  can  safely  say,  "we  wuz 
robbed"  competitively  by  these  foreign 
shenanigans. 

The  United  States  has  carried  the 
burden  of  Japan's  defense  for  50  years, 
so  it  is  unfair  that  they  also  expect  the 
American  taxpayer  to  carry  the  burden 
of  taxes  owed  by  Japanese  firms.  Let 
the  Japanese  show  their  often-pro- 
claimed good  faith  and  friendship  in 
America  by  paying  taxes  owed  by  Japa- 
nese firms  instead  of  criticizing  Amer- 
ican work  habits. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  McDade  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Michel),  for  today,  on  account  of  ill- 
ness: 

Mr.  Clement  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gephardt),  for  today  after  2:30  p.m.,  on 
account  of  official  business;  and 

Mr.  HUTTO  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gephardt),  for  today  and  the  balance 
of  the  week,  on  account  of  official  busi- 
ness. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  McEwen)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous material:) 

Mr.  Fish,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Bereuter,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Michel,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Walker,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mrs.  Bentley,  for  60  minutes  each 
day,  on  March  4,  5,  10,  11,  12,  17,  18,  19, 
24,  25.  26.  and  31. 


Mr.  Roberts,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Paxon.  for  30  minutes,  on  Feb- 
ruary 18. 

Mr.  McEwEN.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida)  to  revise 
and  exteiKhtheir  remarks  and  include 
extraneous  material:) 

Mr.  Hoyer,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  MORAN,  for  5  minutes,  today  and 
5  minutes  on  February  6. 

Mr.  LiPiNSKi,  for  5  minutes,  today 
and  60  minutes  on  February  5. 

Mr.  Frank  of  Massachusetts,  for  5 
minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Annunzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gejdenson,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Panetta,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  McCURDY,  for  5  minutes,  on  Feb- 
ruary 5. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  60  minutes  each 
day,  on  February  20  and  24. 

Mr.  BONIOR,  for  60  minutes  each  day, 
on  April  1,  7.  8.  28.  and  29. 

Mr.  Gejdenson.  for  60  minutes  each 
day.  on  February  18.  25.  March  3.  10.  17, 
24,  31,  and  on  April  7  and  28. 

(The  following  Member  (at  his  own 
request)  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  mate- 
rial:) 

Mr.  Payne  of  New  Jersey,  for  60  min- 
utes, today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  McEwen)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Fish. 

Mr.  Vander  Jagt  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Bereuter. 

Mr.  Gradison. 

Mr.  Davis. 

Mr.  Solomon. 

Mr.  OXLEY. 

Mr.  Gingrich. 

Mr.  Clinger. 

Mr.  Gallo. 

Mr.  RiDOE. 

Mr.  Ireland. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida)  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California. 

Mr.  Yatron  in  three  instances. 

Mrs.  Collins  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Faleomavaega. 

Mr.  Traficant. 

Mr.  Engel. 

Mr.  Thomas  of  Georgia. 

Mr.  Gaydos. 

Mr.  Tallon. 

Mr.  Lantos. 

Mr.  Downey. 

Mr.  Darden. 

Mr.  Swett. 

Ms.  Horn. 

Mr.  Yates. 

Mr.  Stallings. 


SENATE  BILLS  REFERRED 
Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speaker's 


table  and.  under  the  rule,  referred  as 
follows: 

S.  1256.  An  act  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  to  develop  and 
Implement  an  Information  gathering  system 
to  permit  the  measurement,  analysis,  and  re- 
porting of  welfare  dependency  rates;  to  the 
Committees  on  Ways  and  Means.  Agri- 
culture, and  Education  and  Labor. 

S.  1963.  An  act  to  amend  section  992  of  title 
28,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  a  member 
of  the  U.S.  Sentencing  Commission  whose 
term  has  expired  may  continue  to  serve  until 
a  successor  is  appointed  or  until  the  expira- 
tion of  the  next  session  of  Congress;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mrs.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  6  o'clock  and  20  minutes 
p.m.),  under  its  previous  order,  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow. 
Wednesday.  February  5.  1992.  at  1  p.m. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

2764.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Legislative  Affairs,  Department  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting  the  first  annual  re- 
port on  the  operation  of  the  Enterprise  for 
the  Americas  Facility;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

2765.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, transmitting  notification  of  the  De- 
fense Nuclear  Agency's  decision  to  exercise 
the  provision  for  exclusion  of  the  clause  con- 
cerning examination  of  records  by  the  Comp- 
troller General,  pursuant  to  10  U.S.C.  2313(c); 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

2766.  A  letter  from  the  Oversight  Board. 
Resolution  Trust  Corporation,  transmitting 
the  salary  plan  for  Oversight  Board  graded 
employees  and  executives;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

2767.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  provide  funding  for  the  Resolu- 
tion Trust  Corporation,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs. 

2768.  A  letter  from  the  Potomac  Electric 
Power  Co.,  transmitting  a  copy  of  the  bal- 
ance sheet  of  Potomac  Electric  Power  Co.  as 
of  December  31,  1991.  pursuant  to  D.C.  Code, 
section  43-513;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

2769.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary,  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Services,  trans- 
mitting the  status  and  accomplishments  of 
transitional  living  youth  projects  funded 
under  part  B  of  the  Runaway  and  Homeless 
Youth  Act,  pursuant  to  42  U.S.C.  5715(b);  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

2770.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation, transmitting  the  final  report  on  the 
distribution  of  Federal  elementary-second- 
ary education  grants  among  the  States,  pur- 
suant to  Public  Law  100-297,  section  6207;  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

2771.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services,  transmitting  the  an- 
nual report  for  I99I  on  compliance  by  States 
with  personnel  standards  for  radiologic  tech- 


nicians, pursuant  to  42  U.S.C.  1006(d);  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

2772.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  AsslsUnt 
General  Counsel,  Department  of  Energy, 
transmitting  a  notice  of  meeting  related  to 
the  International  Energy  Program;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

2773.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting 
the  Department  of  the  Navy's  proposed  lease 
of  defense  articles  to  the  Netherlands  (Trans- 
mltul  No.  5-92),  pursuant  to  22  U.S.C. 
2796a(a);  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

2774.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Legislative  Affairs,  Department  of  State, 
transmitting  a  report  on  human  rights  in 
countries  receiving  development  assistance, 
pursuant  to  sections  116(d)(1)  and  S02(b)  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961.  as 
amended,  and  section  505(c)  of  the  Trade  Act 
of  1974.  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

2775.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Legal  Ad- 
visor for  Treaty  Affairs,  Department  of 
State,  transmitting  copies  of  international 
agreements,  other  than  treaties,  entered  into 
by  the  United  States,  pursuant  to  I  U.S.C. 
112b(a);  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

2776.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director. 
U.S.  Information  Agency,  transmitting  the 
follow-up  report  on  Public  Diplomacy  of  the 
I990's.  pursuant  to  22  U.S.C.  1469;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

2777.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Advisory 
Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Rela- 
tions, transmitting  the  Commission's  33d  an- 
nual report  of  the  Advisory  Commission  on 
Intergovernmental  Relations,  pursuant  to  42 
U.S.C.  4275(3);  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

2778.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary.  Commod- 
ity Futures  Trading  Commission,  transmit- 
ting the  follow-up  to  Privacy  Act  New  Sys- 
tems Report  on  Intended  Addition  to  Sys- 
tems of  Records,  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  5S2a(o); 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations. 

2779.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office,  transmitting  CBO's 
study  on  budgeting  for  administrative  costs 
under  credit  reform,  pursuant  to  section  503 
of  the  Federal  Credit  Reform  Act  of  1990;  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

2780.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary.  Smithso- 
nian Institution,  transmitting  a  copy  of  the 
National  Society  of  the  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution's  "Annual  Proceedings 
of  the  One  Hundredth  Continental  Con- 
gress, "  pursuant  to  36  U.S.C.  18b;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

2781.  A  letter  from  the  Postmaster  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  the  An- 
nual Report  of  the  Postmaster  General  for 
Fiscal  year  1991.  pursuant  to  39  U.S.C.  2402; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

2782.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration,  transmitting 
prospectuses  for  the  fiscal  year  1993  General 
Services  Administration's  Public  Buildings 
Service  Capital  Improvement  Program,  pur- 
suant to  section  7  of  the  Public  Buildings 
Act  of  1959;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation. 

2783.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  U.S. 
International  Trade  Commission,  transmit- 
ting the  Commission's  68th  quarterly  report 
on  trade  between  the  United  States  and  the 
nonmarket  economy  countries,  pursuant  to 
19  U.S.C.  2441(c);  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

2784.  A  letter  from  the  U.S.  International 
Trade  Commission,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
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Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina:  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries.  H.R.  1558. 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Panama  Canal  Act  of 
1979  to  provide  for  a  Chairman  of  the  Board 
of  the  Panama  Canal  Commission,  and  for 
other  purposes;  with  an  amendment;  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  for  a 
period  ending  not  later  than  February  21. 
1992,  for  consideration  of  such  provisions  of 
the  bill  and  amendment  as  fall  within  the  Ju- 
risdiction of  that  committee  pursuant  to 
clause  1(c)  of  rule  X  (Rept.  No.  102-428,  Pt.  1). 
Ordered  to  be  printed. 
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\  letter  from  the  Deputy  Admlnls- 

General    Services    Administration. 

ttlng    an    informational    copy    of   a 

p^spectus.  pursuant  to  40  U.S.C.  606(a); 

to  the  Committees  on  Public  Works 

on  and  Appropriations. 
K  letter  from  the  Director,  Office  of 
and  Budget,  transmitting  a 
proposed  legislation  entitled,  "Eco- 
Jrowth  Tax  Act  of  1992";  jointly,  to 
Cotimlttees  on  Ways  and  Means,  Agri- 
Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 
Education  and  Labor,  Energy  and  Commerce. 
Govern  nent  Operations,  House  Administra- 
Ir  terlor  and  Insular  Affairs,  the  Judici- 
Mqrchant  Marine  and  Fisheries,  Post  Of- 
Clvll  Service,  Public  Works  and 
Transportation,  and  Veteran's  Affairs. 


RtPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON 
PUBI  IC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Und  ir  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports  of 
comm  ttees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  pri  nting  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calent  ar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  1  ELLUMS:  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Colv  mbla.  H.R.  3581.  A  bill  to  amend  the 
Dlstrlc ;  of  Columbia  Self-Government  and 
Goveri  mental  Reorganization  Act  to  elimi- 
nate c  >ngressional  review  of  newly  passed 
Distric  J  laws,  to  provide  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia with  autonomy  over  its  budgets,  and 
for  otl  er  purposes  (Rept.  No.  102-429).  Re- 
ferred »  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  ttate  of  the  Union. 


BILLS  SEQUENTIALLY 
REFERRED 

Undfer  clause  5  of  rule  X,  bills  and  re- 
were  delivered  to  the  Clerk  for 
print!  ig,  and  bills  referred  as  follows: 


REP<  >RTED 


ports 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause  4 
of  rule  XXn,  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  PANETTA: 
H.R.  4148.  A  1?111  to  designate  the  Monterey 
Bay  National  Marine  Sanctuary;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  BENNETT: 
H.R.  4149.  A  bill  to  establish  an  employ- 
ment program  to  make  grants  available  to 
the  States  to  provide  employment  to  the  un- 
employed,  and   for   other   purposes;   to   the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  MICHEL  (for  himself,  Mr.  AR- 
CHER,  Mr.   Gingrich,   Mr.   Lewis  of 
California.    Mr.    Edwards    of   Okla- 
homa. Mr.  Hunter.  Mr.  McCollum, 
and  Mr.  Weber)  (by  request): 
H.R.  4150.  A  bill  to  create  jobs,  promote 
economic  growth,  assist  families,  and  pro- 
mote health,  education,  savings,  and  home- 
ownership;   Jointly,   to  the  Committees  on 
Ways  and  Means,  Agriculture,  Armed  Serv- 
ices.  Banking.   Finance  and  Urban  Affairs, 
Education  and  Labor.  Energy  and  Commerce. 
Foreign    Affairs.    Government    Operations. 
House  Administration.  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs,  the  Judiciary.  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries.  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service.  Pub- 
lic  Works   and  Transportation,   Rules,   and 
Science.  Space,  and  Technology  and  Veter- 
ans' Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BOEHLERT: 
H.R.  4151.  A  bill  to  revive  the  authorization 
of  appropriations   for   the   general   revenue 
sharing  program  for  fiscal  year  1992;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  DARDEN: 
H.R.  4152.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Commercial 
Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1986  to  permit 
an   eligible   individual   to  operate   a  public 
works  vehicle  without  requiring  the  Individ- 
ual to  pass  a  written  or  driving  test  for  oper- 
ation of  a  commercial  motor  vehicle;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
tation. 

By    Mr.    DeFAZIO    (for    himself.    Mrs. 
Unsoeld.     Mr.     Wilson,     and     Mr. 
AuCoiN): 
H.R.  4153.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1986  to  provide  Incentives  for 
domestic  timber  production  and  processing; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  DELLUMS: 
H.R.  4154.  A  bill  to  provide  for  participa- 
tion by  the  United  States  in  a  climate  sta- 
bilization program;  Jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  Rules, 
Ways  and  Means,  Agriculture,   Energy  and 
Commerce,  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries, 
Foreign  Affairs.  Science,  Space,  and  Tech- 
nology, and  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  FISH  (for  himself.  Mr.  Michel, 

Mr.    Gingrich,     Mr.    Hunter,     Mr. 

McCOLLUM,  and  Mr.  MOORHEAD  : 

H.R.  4155.  A  bill  to  provide  greater  access 

to  civil  Justice  by  reducing  costs  and  delay. 


and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina  (for 
himself.  Mr.  Lent,  and  Mr.  Davis): 
H.R.  4156.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1993  for  the  Federal  Mar- 
itime Commission,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  KOLTER  (for  himself.  Mr.  ROE, 
Mr.  Hammerschmidt.  and  Mrs.  Bent- 
ley  ): 
H.R.    4157.    A    bill    to   amend    the    Public 
Works  and  Economic  Development  Act  of 
1965  and  the  Appalachian  Regional  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1965;  Jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs  and 
Public  Works  and  Transportation. 
By  Mrs.  LOWEY  of  New  York: 
H.R.  4158.  A  bill  to  prohibit  grants  under 
the    community    development    block   grant 
program  to  communities  that  fail  to  enforce 
laws  preventing  the  use  or  threat  of  force 
against  individuals  for  exercise  of  abortion 
rights;   to  the  Committee  on   Banking.   Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  McCLOSKEY  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Jacobs.       Mrs.       Schroeder       Mr. 
KoPETSKi.  and  Mr.  Williams): 
H.R.  4159.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  that  a  Federal  em- 
ployee who.  In  the  aggregate,  serves  for  at 
least  4  years  in  a  6-year  period,  on  a  tem- 
porary basis,  may  not  by  regulation  be  ex- 
cluded from  the  Government's  health  Insur- 
ance, life  Insurance,  or  retirement  program, 
by  reason  of  being  a  temporary  employee, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  NAGLE: 
H.R.  4160.  A  bill  for  the  relief  oi  Aloyslus 
H.    Schmitt;   to   the   Committee   on   Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  OWENS  of  Utah  (for  himself. 
Mr.   Levine  of  California.   Mr.   Sen- 
senbrenner.  Mr.  Campbell  of  Cali- 
fornia.   Mr.    McNULTY,    Mr.    Broom- 
field,  Mr.  Pallone.  Mr.  Dooley.  Mr. 
Annunzio,  Mr.  Lehman  of  California, 
Mr.  Condit,  Mr.  Rohrabacher,  Mr. 
Frank  of  Massachusetts,   Mr.  Wax- 
man.  Mr.  ViscLOSKY.  Mr.  Moorhead. 
Mrs.  Boxer,  and  Mr.  Bonior): 
H.R.  4161.  A  bill  to  restrict  trade  and  other 
relations  with  the  Republic  of  Azerbaijan; 
Jointly,    to   the   Committees   on   Ways   and 
Means,    Foreign   Affairs,   and   Banking.    Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  YATRON: 
H.R.  4162.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1986  to  allow  the  one-time  ex- 
clusion of  gain  from  the  sale  of  a  principal 
residence    to    individuals   who    are    perma- 
nently and  totally  disabled;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska  (for  himself. 

Mr.    Bateman.    Mrs.    Bentley.    Mr. 

Tauzin.  and  Mr.  Fields): 

H.R.  4163.  A  bill  to  ensure  the  availability 

of  the  vessel  SS  United  States  for  use  as  a 

maritime  museum  In  the  United  States;  to 

the    Committee   on   Merchant   Marine   and 

Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  CAMP  (for  himself,  Mr.  ACKER- 
man.  Mr.  Bevill.  Mr.  Clement,  Mr. 
Coble,  Mr.  Davis.  Mr.  DeFazio.  Mr. 
Donnelly.  Mr.  DooLrrrLE,  Mr.  Emer- 
son, Mr.  Espy,  Mr.  Faleomavaega, 
Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Gekas, 
Mr.  Oilman,  Mr.  Grandy,  Mr.  Hor- 
TON,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Hyde,  Mr.  La- 
oomarsino,  Mr.  Lehman  of  Florida, 
Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan,  Mr.  McDade, 
Mr.    McGrath,    Mr.    McNULTY,    Mr. 


Martin,  Mr.  Martinez,  Ms.  Norton, 
Mr.  QuiLLEN,  Mr.  Ramstad,  Mr.  Ran- 
GEL,   Mr.   RiOOS.   Mr.   Schumer,   Mr. 
Tallon,  Mr.  Taylor  of  Mississippi. 
Mr.  Traxler,  Mr.  Vander  Jaot,  and 
Mr.  Wolpe): 
H.J.  Res.  397.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  week  May  3,  1992,  through  May  9,  1992,  as 
"National  Correctional  Officers  Week";  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice. 

By  Mr.  COUGHLDJ  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Hughes): 
H.J.  Res.  398.  Joint  resolution  designating 
August  4,   1992,  as  "National  Neighborhood 
Crime  Watch  Day  ";  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  DUNCAN: 
H.J.  Res.  399.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the   week   beginning  November   1,    1992,   as 
"National  Medical  Staff  Services  Awareness 
Week";  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  ENGEL.  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

Pallone): 

H.J.  Res.  400.  Joint  resolution  designating 

October  1992  as  "Italian-American  Heritsige 

and  Culture  Month";  to  the  Committee  on 

Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By    Mr.    IRELAND    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Lewis  of  Florida,  Mr.  Dornan  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  Callahan,  Mr.  Martinez, 
Mr.  Bacchus,  Mr.  Hutto,  Mr.  Fas- 
cell,   Mr.   LEWIS  of  California,  Mr. 
Bennett,    Mr.    Emerson,    and    Mr. 
Frost): 
H.J.  Res.  401.  Joint  resolution  designating 
February     1992     as     "National     Grapefruit 
Month";  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  MORAN: 
H.J.  Res.  402.  Joint  resolution  approving 
the  location  of  a  memorial  to  George  Mason; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  ROE  (for  himself,  Mr.  Dingell, 
Mr.    Ireland,    Mr.    LaFalce.    Mr. 
Jones  of  Georgia,  Mr.  McMillen  of 
Maryland,    Mr.    Lehman   of  Florida, 
Mr.  Livingston.  Mr.  Matsui,  and  Mr. 
Traxler): 
H.J.  Res.  403.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  proclaim  the  last  Friday  of 
April  1992  as  "National  Arbor  Day";  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  GONZALEZ: 
H.  Res.  336.  Resolution  providing  amounts 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House  for  ex- 
penses of  investigations  and  studies  by  the 
Committee  on  Banking.  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs  in  the  second  session  of  the  One  Hun- 
dred Second  Congress;  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 

By  Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI: 
H.  Res.  337.  Resolution  providing  amounts 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House  for  ex- 
penses of  investigations  and  studies  by  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  In  the  second 
session  of  the  One  Hundred  Second  Congress; 
to  the  Conunittee  on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan  (for  himself. 
Mr.    WILLIAMS.    Mr.    Goodling.    and 
Mrs.  Roukema): 
H.  Res.  338.  Resolution  providing  amounts 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House  for  ex- 
penses of  investigations  and  studies  by  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  in  the 
second  session  of  the  One  Hundred  Second 
Congress;  to  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. 

By  Mr.  STOKES: 
H.  Res.  339.  Resolution  providing  amounts 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House  for  ex- 
penses of  investigations  and  studies  by  the 


Committee  on  Standards  of  Official  Conduct 
in  the  second  session  of  the  One  Hundred 
Second  Congress;  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII: 

325.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  memorial 
of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  New 
Jersey,  relative  to  lead-abatement  programs; 
Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Banking,  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs  and  Energy  and 
Commerce. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  sponsors 
were  added  to  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions as  follows: 

H.R.  44:  Mr.  Engel,  Mr.  Kostmayer,  Mr. 
Matsui,  Mr.  Torres,  Mrs.  Lloyd,  Mr. 
Herger.  Mr.  LaFalce.  Mr.  Oberstar.  Mr. 
Ortiz.  Mr.  Coyne,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Swett,  Mr. 
Hertel,  Mr.  Skaggs,  Mr.  Running,  Mr.  Dor- 
nan  of  California,  Mr.  Regula,  Mr. 
Cunningham,  Mr.  Gordon,  and  Mr.  Traxler. 

H.R.  78:  Mr.  Smfth  of  Oregon. 

H.R.  187:  Mr.  BORSKI,  Mr.  BONIOR,  and  Mr. 
Levin  of  Michigan. 

H.R.  213:  Mr.  Synar. 

H.R.  413:  Mr.  Carr,  Mr.  ROBERTS,  and  Mr. 
Orton. 

H.R.  431:  Mr.  Kluo,  Mr.  Hastert,  Mr. 
KoPETSKi,  Mr.  Alexander,  Mr.  Spence,  Ms. 
Norton,  Mr.  Blaz.  and  Mr.  English. 

H.R.  461:  Mr.  Kildee  and  Ms.  Snowe. 

H.R.  565:  Mr.  Upton,  Mrs.  Collins  of  Illi- 
nois, and  Mr.  Smith  of  Oregon. 

H.R.  670:  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  South  Dakota. 

H.R.  793:  Mr.  BOUCHER,  Mr.  PRICE,  Mr. 
Chandler,  and  Mr.  Spence. 

H.R.  911:  Mr.  Engel,  Mr.  Green  of  New 
York,  and  Mr.  Weber. 

H.R.  1124:  Mr.  Martin,  Mr.  DooLnrLE,  Mr. 
Myers  of  Indiana,  Mr.  Sensenbrenner,  Mr. 
Sanders,  and  Mr.  Wolpe. 

H.R.  1126:  Mr.  Olver.  Mr.  KOPETSKI,  Mr. 
Waxman,  Mr.  Matsui.  Mrs.  Boxer,  and  Mr. 

BONIOR. 

H.R.  1240:  Mr.  Owens  of  New  York. 

H.R.  1241:  Mr.  BROWDER.  Mr.  BRYANT,  Mr. 
Costello,  Mr.  Ewing.  Mr.  Inhofe,  Mr.  Ire- 
land, Mr.  Johnson  of  Texas,  Mr.  Jacobs,  Mr. 
KOPETSKI,  Mr.  Livingston,  Mr.  Richardson, 
Mr.  Stallings.  Mrs.  Mink,  and  Mr.  Lewis  of 
California. 

H.R.  1335:  Mr.  MARTINEZ. 

H.R.  1380:  Mr.  LEWIS  of  California,  Mr. 
Cunningham,  Mr.  Martinez,  Mr.  Ramstad, 
and  Mr.  Sensenbrenner. 

H.R.  1414:  Mr.  RUSSO. 

H.R.  1473:  Mr.  Donnelly. 

H.R.  1531:  Mr.  WISE.  Mr.  ALEXANDER,  Ms. 
Norton,  and  Mr.  Traficant. 

H.R.  1536:  Mr.  OWENS  of  Utah. 

H.R.  1546:  Mr.  PENNY,  Mr.  Rohrabacher, 
Mr.  WILSON,  and  Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida. 

H.R.  1628:  Mr.  DYMALLY,  Mr.  RiNALDO,  Mr. 
Myers  of  Indiana,  Mr.  Lehman  of  Florida, 
Mrs.  Kennelly,  Mrs.  Unsoeld,  Mr.  Sikorski, 
Mr.  Anthony,  Mr.  Archer,  Ms.  Waters,  Mr. 
Sawyer,  Mr.  Goodling,  Mr.  Hammerschmidt, 
Mr.  ZiMMER,  Mr.  Gallo,  Mr.  Baker,  Mr.  Rit- 
ter,  Mr.  LOWERY  of  California,  Mr.  FRANKS 
of  Connecticut,  Mr.  Coyne,  Mr.  Ridge,  Mr. 
Weldon,  Mr.  Delay,  Mr.  Coughlin,  Mr.  Ham- 
ilton. Mr.  Miller  of  Washington.  Mr.  Fas- 
cell.  Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Evans.  Mr.  Rahall. 
Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Fawell.  Mr.  Shuster,  Ms. 
Oakar,  Mr.  Tanner,  Mr.  Johnson  of  Texas, 
Mr.  Wise,  Mr.  McCloskey,  and  Mr.  Borski. 


H.R.  1655:  Mr.  KOPETSKI,  Ms.  Norton.  Mr. 
English,  and  Mr.  Traficant. 

H.R.  1801:  Mr.  HOYER. 

H.R.  1882:  Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  KOLTER,  Mr.  Mar- 
key,  Mr.  Camp,  Mr.  Walsh,  Mr.  Doroan  of 
North  Dakota,  Mr.  Barrett,  Mr.  Pickle,  Ms. 
Kaptur,  Mr.  Crane,  Mr.  Hansen,  Mr.  Ewino, 
and  Mr.  Berman. 

H.R.  1987:  Mr.  Edwards  of  California,  Mr. 
Slattery,  Mr.  Kildee,  Mr.  Martinez,  Mr. 
Sanders,  Mr.  Lantos,  Mr.  Kopetski,  and  Mr. 
Owens  of  New  York. 

H.R.  2070:  Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr. 
Moorhead,  Mr.  de  Lugo,  Mrs.  Morella,  Mr. 
Lowery  of  California.  Mr.  SMrrn  of  Oregon, 
Mr.  Skelton.  and  Mr.  Ravenel. 

H.R.  2106:  Mr.  Olver  and  Mr.  Lewis  of 
Georgia. 

H.R.  2179:  Mr.  Brown. 

H.R.  2248:  Mr.  Davis.  Mr.  Borski.  and  Mr. 
Staggers. 

H.R.  2374:  Mr.  BORSKI. 

H.R.  2401:  Mr.  Liohtfoot. 

H.R.  2448:  Mr.  Regula.  Mr.  Klbczka.  Mr. 
LIPINSKI.  and  Mr.  Olin. 

H.R.  2492:  Mr.  BORSKI. 

H.R.  2528:  Mr.  FlSH.  Mr.  Machtley.  Mr. 
Dickinson.  Mr.  Oxley.  Mr.  Upton,  and  Mr. 
Gallecly. 

H.R.  2569:  Mr.  RAMSTAD  and  Mr.  Campbell 
of  California. 

H.R.  2579:  Mr.  Baker. 

H.R.  2618:  Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Rahall, 
Mr.  WHrrTEN.  Mr.  Staggers.  Mr.  Hammer- 
schmidt. Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida.  Mr.  Boucher. 
Mr.  Panetta.  Mr.  Moorhead.  and  Mr.  Frank 
of  Massachusetts. 

H.R.  2649:  Mr.  CRANE. 

H.R.  2715:  Mr.  Lipinski  and  Mr.  Guarini. 

H.R.  2766:  Mr.  Ramstad  and  Mr.  English. 

H.R.  2815:  Mr.  HANSEN. 

H.R.  2872:  Mr.  Armey. 

H.R.  2890:  Mrs.  Mink  and  Mr.  Emerson. 

H.R.  2906:  Mr.  Lent  and  Mr.  Emerson. 

H.R.  3015:  Mr.  Shays  and  Mr.  FOOLIETTA. 

H.R.  3071:  Mr.  ALEXANDER. 

H.R.  3138:  Mrs.  Johnson  of  Connecticut, 
Mr.  Oilman,  Mr.  Owens  of  New  York,  and 
Mr.  Lancaster. 

H.R.  3142:  Mr.  PETRI. 

H.R.  3166:  Mr.  WALKER,  Mr.  Livingston, 
Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida,  Mr.  CoNDrr,  Mr.  Smith 
of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Browdeir.  Mr.  Hammer- 
schmidt. Mr.  McCloskey.  Mr.  Markey.  Mr. 
Gekas.  Mr.  Cunningham.  Mr.  Slattery,  Ms. 
Snowe,  Mr.  Mollohan,  Mr.  Coleman  of 
Texas,  Mr.  Saxton,  Mr.  Spratt,  Mr. 
Ravenel,  Mr.  Bustamante,  Mr.  lowery  of 
California,  Mr.  Kyl,  and  Mr.  HERTEL. 

H.R.  3352:  Mr.  SMrra  of  Florida. 

H.R.  3373:  Mr.  ATKINS,  Mr.  KYL,  Mr.  Wheat. 
Mr.  Mrazek,  and  Mr.  Duncan. 

H.R.  3393:  Mr.  DELLUMS  and  Mr.  Glickman. 

H.R.  3395:  Mr.  LENT. 

H.R.  3438:  Mr.  RiGGS. 

H.R.  3439:  Mr.  RiGGS. 

H.R.  3440:  Mr.  RiGGS. 

H.R.  3451:  Mr.  SCHAEFER. 

H.R.  3501:  Mr.  OXLEY,  Mr.  Paynb  of  Vir- 
ginia, and  Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio. 

H.R.  3553:  Mr.  HALL  of  Texas  and  Ms. 
Pelosi 

H.R.  3616:  Mr.  ARMEY. 

H.R.  3641:  Mr.  NowAK  and  Mr.  Martin. 

H.R.  3654:  Mrs.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  BONIOR,  Mr. 
Bryant,  Mr.  Carper,  Mr.  DooLrrrLE,  Mr. 
Oilman,  Mr.  Hammerschmidt,  Mr.  Horton. 
Mr.  Hunter,  Mr.  Hyde,  Mr.  Ireland,  Mr. 
Johnson  of  Texas.  Mr.  Livingston.  Mr. 
Oxley.  Mr.  Roberts.  Mr.  Roth.  Mr.  Savage, 
Mr.  Smpth  of  Texas.  Mr.  Vander  Jagt.  and 
Mr.  Wilson. 

H.R.  3742:  Mr.  BROWN. 

H.R.  3776:  Mr.  LEVINE  of  California  and 
Mrs.  MORELLA. 
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779:  Mr.  HOCHBRUECKNER.  Mr.  PETER- 

1  Ilnnesota.  and  Mr.  Kopetski. 
3782:   Mr.   Mrazek.   Ms.   Pelosi.   Mr. 
Mr.  Swift,  and  Mr.  Owens  of  New 


785:  Mr.  Sensenbrenner. 
3801:    Mr.   HARRIS.    Mr.    SCHIFF,    Mr. 
Mr.   Frost,   Mr.   Jefferson,   Mr. 
Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina,  and  Mr. 


826:  Mr.  Durbin,  Mr.  Evans,  Mr.  Jef- 

Mr.  KOLTER,  Mr.  Mrazek,  Ms.  Nor- 
Pelosi,  Mr.  Ranoel.  Mr.  Rogers, 
Vento. 

844:  Mr.  MFUME,  Mr.  ROYBAL,  and  Mr. 
)f  New  Jersey. 

852:  Mr.  FRANK  of  Massachusetts. 
808:  Mr.  Stallings. 
837:  Mr.  Goss,  Mr.  FROST.  Mr.  GUAR- 
Mrs.  Lloyd. 
1975:  Mr.  Gejdenson.  Mr.  Torres,  Ms. 

Mr.  PosHARD,  and  Ms.  Waters. 
3978:   Mr.   NOWAK.   Mr.   KOLTER,   Mr. 

Ms.  Kaptur. 
S82:  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida. 
894:  Mr.  ECKART. 
1002:  Mr.  ACKERMAN,  Mr.  BRYANT,  Mr. 

,  Mr.  Erdreich,  Mrs.  Lloyd,  and  Mr. 
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4019:    Mr.    Fawell,    Mr.   KOSTMAYER, 
ZIMMER. 

1023:  Mr.  Downey,  Mr.  McGrath,  Mr. 
4r.  Sanders,  Mr.  Spratt,  Mr.  Smith 
Jersey,  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New  Jersey,  Mr. 

Pastor,  and  Mr.  Morrison. 
D24:  Mr.  Brown. 

102S.  Mr.  Brown,  Mr.  Campbell  of  Col- 
ilr.  Weldon,  and  Mr.  Hughes. 
1040:  Mr.  MCGRATH,  Mr.  Burton  of  In- 
nd  Mrs.  Lloyd. 

1051:  Mr.  Harris,  Mr.  Kleczka,  Mr. 
Mr.  Chapman,  and  Mr.  Lipinski. 
1073:  Mr.  DE  Luoo,  Mr.  Sanders,  Mr. 

Mr.    Frank   of  Massachusetts,    Mr. 

Mr.  MCNULTY,  and  Mr.  Vento, 
MO:  Mr.  Sensenbrenner,  Mr.  Ford  of 

.  and  Mr.  Gallegly. 
4086:    Mr.    Costello,    Mr.    Hall    of 
Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey,  and  Mr. 
'  Michigan. 
1097:  Mr.  HOYER. 

1107:  Mr.  Gilman  and  Mr.  Fascell. 
1121:  Mr.  Walsh,  Mr.  Cunningham,  Mr. 
and  Mr.  Fields. 

4127:      Mr.       SENSENBRENNER,      Mr. 

Mr.  Doolittle,  Mr.  Emerson,  Mr. 

Mr.  McCrery,  Mr.  Hansen,  Mr. 

,  and  Mr.  Rohrabacher. 

4128:  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska,  Mr.  WiL- 

DUNCAN,  and  Mr.  Bateman. 
4145:   Mrs.  Johnson  of  Connecticut. 
,  Mr.  Zimmer,  and  Mrs.  Meyers  of 


les.  22:  Mr.  Paxon. 
les.  99:  Mr.  Paxon. 
les.  122:  Mr.  LIPINSKI. 
Res.  200:  Mr.  Hoyer,  Mr.  VENTO,  and 
Ob  srstar. 

les.  234:  Mr.  Engel. 

les.  283:  Mr.  ESPY  and  Mr.  Matsui. 

Hes.  350:  Mr.  Andrews  of  New  Jersey, 

,  Mr.  Atkins,  Mr.  Bateman,  Mr. 

Mr.   Browder,   Mr.   Bryant,   Mr. 

Mr.  Chandler,  Mr.  Condit,  Mr.  Del- 

ilr.  Dingell,  Mr.  Doolittle,  Mr.  Dun- 

ilr.    Dymally,    Mr.    Erdreich.    Mr. 

Mr.   Frank  of  Massachusetts,   Mr. 

Mr.  Gordon,  Mr.  Hayes  of  Loulsl- 

.  Hubbard,  Mr.  Johnson  of  South  Da- 

At.  Jones  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Kleczka, 

Mr.  Lagomarsino,  Mr.  Leach,  Mr. 

of  California,  Ms.  Long,  Mr.  Markey, 

Mr.  Matsui,  Mrs.  Meyers  of 

Mr.  Mdjeta,  Mrs.  MiNK,  Mr.  NATCH- 


Wr 


MUITIN, 


ER,  Mr.  Neal  of  North  Carolina,  Ms.  Oakar, 
Mr.  Oberstar,  Mr.  Obey,  Mr.  Olver,  Mrs. 
Patterson,    Mr.    Paxon,    Mr.    Price,    Mr. 

RAVENEL,  Mr.  REGULA,  Mr.  RITTER,  Mr.  ROY- 

BAL,  Mr.  Sabo,  Mr.  Savage,  Mr.  Sawyer,  Mr. 
Serrano,  Mr.  Skelton,  Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa, 
Mr.  Spence,  Mr.  Stokes,  Mr.  Studds.  Mr. 
Tallon,  Mr.  Tauzin,  Mr.  Taylor  of  North 
Carolina,  Mr.  Torres,  Mr.  Vento,  Mr.  Wax- 
man,  Mr.  WISE,  and  Mr.  Young  of  Florida. 

H.J.  Res.  351:  Mr.  AuCoiN,  Mr.  Frank  of 
Massachusetts,  Mr.  Payne  of  Virginia,  Mr. 
Doroan  of  North  Dakota.  Mr.  Walsh,  and 
Mr.  Owens  of  New  York. 

H.J.  Res.  388:  Mr.  EMERSON.  Mr.  Paxon.  Mr. 
Walsh,  Mr.  Harris,  Mr.  Frost,  Ms.  Long, 
Mr.  Towns,  Mr.  Vento,  Ms.  Kaptur,  Mr. 
McDermott,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Ford  of  Ten- 
nessee, Mr.  Owens  of  Utah,  Mr.  Owens  of 
New  York,  Mrs.  Kennelly,  and  Mr.  Upton. 

H.J.  Res.  390:  Mr.  Bateman,  Mr.  Stokes, 
Mr.  Richardson,  Ms.  Snowe,  Mr.  Taylor  of 
North  Carolina,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  McHuoh, 
Mr.  Jefferson,  Mrs.  Morella,  Mr.  Jones  of 
North  Carolina,  Mr.  Vander  Jagt,  Mr.  Kol- 
TER,  Mr.  TORRICELLI,  Mr.  NOWAK,  Mr.  Ham- 
MERSCHMiDT,  and  Mr.  Jones  of  Georgia. 

H.J.  Res.  394:  Mr.  Gejdenson,  Mr. 
Machtley,  Mr.  TOWNS,  Mr.  Ray,  Ms.  Pelosi, 
and  Mr.  Sharp. 

H.J.  Res.  395:  Mr.  bilbray,  Mr.  Oberstar, 
Mr.  Scheuer,  Mr.  Ramstad,  Mr.  Lehman  of 
Florida,  Mr.  Tallon,  Ms.  Oakar,  Mrs.  Mey- 
ers of  Kansas.  Mr.  Kasich,  Ms.  Kaptur,  Mr. 
Green  of  New  York,  Mr.  McDermott,  Mr. 
Jacobs,  Mr.  Valentine,  Mr.  Martinez,  Mr. 
DeFazio,  Mr.  Traficant,  Mr.  Hastert,  Mr. 
Ford  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Markey,  Mr. 
Ravenel.  Mr.  LaRocco.  Mr.  Kopetski.  Mr. 
Tauzin,  Mr.  Aspin,  Mr.  Hammerschmidt.  Mr. 
Fuster,  Mr.  Natcher.  Ms.  Molinari.  Mr. 
Emerson.  Mr.  Skeen,  Mr.  Leach,  Mrs.  Lowey 
of  New  York,  Mr.  Mazzoli,  Mr.  Wilson,  Mr. 
Tanner,  Mr.  Price,  Mr.  Paxon,  Ms.  Long, 
Mr.  LuKEN,  Mr.  JONTZ,  Mr.  Frost,  Mr.  Har- 
ris, Mr.  Walsh,  Mr.  Bevill,  Mr.  Inhofe,  Mr. 
Downey,  Mr.  Gordon,  Mr.  Gingrich,  Mr. 
Hyde,  Mr.  Evans,  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey, 
Mr.  Smith  of  Texas,  Mr.  Dellums,  Mr. 
WOLPE,  Mr.  Solomon,  Mr.  McHugh.  Mr.  Neal 
of  North  Carolina,  Mr.  McCloskey,  Mr. 
Vander  Jagt,  Mr.  Hoyer,  Mr.  Sabo,  Mr. 
Fish,  Mr.  Miller  of  California,  Mr.  Atkins, 
Mr.  Lewis  of  California,  Mr.  Pickett,  Mr. 
Hughes,  Mr.  Lewis  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Pursell, 
Mr.  Spratt,  Mr.  Stenholm,  Mr.  Stokes,  Mr. 
Bennett,  Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr.  Oxley,  Mr.  Ire- 
land, Mr.  WYDEN,  Mr.  Staggers.  Mr.  Quil- 
LEN.  Mr.  Doolittle.  Mr.  Clinger.  Mr.  Jones 
of  Georgia.  Mr.  Yatron.  Mr.  Mineta.  Mr. 
Slattery.  Mr.  Darden.  Mr.  Moran.  Mr. 
Weber.  Ms.  Waters,  Mr.  Jenkins,  Mr.  Bar- 
nard. Mr.  Sawyer.  Mrs.  Vucanovich.  Mr. 
Weiss.  Mr.  Owens  of  New  York.  Mr.  Murphy. 
Mr.  Franks  of  Connecticut,  Mr.  Dixon,  Mr. 
HOCHBRUECKNER,  Mr.  PAYNE  Of  New  Jersey, 
Ms.  DeLauro,  Mr.  RiGGS,  Mr.  Hefner,  Mr. 
Vento,  Mr.  Cardln,  Mr.  Ackerman,  Mr. 
Russo.  Mr.  Berman,  Mr.  Dorgan  of  North 
Dakota,  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida,  Mr.  Nagle, 
Mr.  AuCoiN,  Mr.  Gonzalez,  Mr.  Erdreich, 
Mrs.  Kennelly,  Mr.  Gejdenson,  Mr.  Mont- 
gomery, Mr.  Machtley.  Mr.  Hayes  of  Illi- 
nois, Mr.  Dymally.  Mr.  Horton.  Ms.  Norton. 
Mr.  Panetta,  Mr.  Lent,  Mr.  Andrews  of 
Maine,  Mr.  Gekas,  Mr.  McNulty,  Ms. 
PELOSI,  Mr.  Ranoel,  Mrs.  Mink,  Mr.  de 
Lugo,  Mr.  Schaefer,  Ms.  Horn,  Mr.  Fazio, 
Mr.  Jefferson.  Mr.  kostmayer.  Mr. 
McMiLLEN  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Espy.  Mrs.  Pat- 
terson. Mrs.  Unsoeld.  Mr.  McGrath.  Mrs. 
Johnson  of  Connecticut,  Mr.  Clement.  Mr. 
Volkmer,  Mr.  Bustamante,  Mr.  Guarini,  Mr. 
Lantos.    Mr.    Matsui.    Mr.    Schumer,    Mr. 


Towns.  Mrs.  Bentley,  Mr.  Dicks,  Mr.  Owens 
of  Utah,  Mr.  Traxler,  Mr.  Wolf,  Mrs. 
morella.  Mr.  Bliley.  Mr.  Ritter.  Mr.  Sav- 
age. Mr.  Peterson  of  Florida.  Mr.  Flake. 
Mr.  Cox  of  Dlinois.  Mr.  Engel,  Mr.  Washing- 
ton, Mr.  Miller  of  Washington,  Mr. 
Stearns,  Mr.  Shays,  Mr.  Mfume,  Mr.  Con- 
YERS,  Mr.  DWYER  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Solarz, 
Mr.   DONNELLY,  Mr.  ECKART,  Mr.  GILCHREST, 

Mr.  Bilirakis,  Mr.  Mavroules,  Mr.  Broom- 
field,  Mr.  Brewster,  Mr.  Studds,  Mr.  Gil- 
man,  Mr.  Hamilton,  Mr.  Hansen,  Mr.  Hatch- 
er, Mr.  Edwards  of  Texas,  Mr.  Gunderson, 
Mr.  Neal  of  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Roberts, 
Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Lagomarsino,  Mr. 
Gallo,  Mr.  BoRSKi.  Mr.  Andrews  of  New  Jer- 
sey, Mr.  Swett,  Mr.  Faleomavaega,  Mr. 
Saxton,  Mr.  Rowland,  Mr.  Waxman,  Mr. 
TORRICELLI,  Mr.  Kleczka,  Mr.  Chandler,  Mr. 
Martin.  Mr.  Levine  of  California.  Mr.  La- 
Falce,  Mr.  Reed.  Mr.  Serrano,  Mr.  Moor- 
head,  Mr.  Dickinson,  Ms.  Slaughter  of  New 
York,  Mr.  MCDade,  Mr.  Blaz,  Mr.  FRANK  of 
Massachusetts,  Mr.  Nowak,  Mr.  Regula,  Mr. 
Young  of  Florida.  Mr.  Crane,  Mr.  Klug,  Mrs. 
COLLINS  of  Michigan,  Mrs.  Boxer,  Mr.  Aber- 
crombie,  and  Mr.  Hubbard. 

H.  Con.  Res.  177:  Ms.  PELOSI. 

H.  Con.  Res.  180:  Mrs.  Unsoeld. 

H.  Con.  Res.  182:  Mr.  Rowland  and  Mr. 
Sangmeister. 

H.  Con.  Res.  220:  Mr.  MRAZEK,  Mr. 
Kopetski,  Mr.  Roybal,  Mr.  Penny,  Mr. 
WHEAT,  Mr.  Perkins,  Mr.  Sanders,  Mr. 
Fazio,  Mr.  Johnston  of  Florida,  Mr.  Oilman, 
Mr.  Hayes  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Savage,  and  Mr. 
Washington. 

H.  Con.  Res.  224:  Mr.  AuCoiN  and  Ms. 
Slaughter. 

H.  Con.  Res.  227:  Mr.  EVANS. 

H.  Con.  Res.  232:  Mr.  Bilbray. 

H.  Con.  Res.  233:  Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana, 
Mr.  Volkmer,  Ms.  Ros-Lehtinen,  Mr.  Sen- 
senbrenner, Mr.  Towns,  Mr.  Moran,  Mr. 
Wolf,  Mr.  Gil.man,  Mr.  Rohrabacher,  and 
Mr.  Stump. 

H.  Con.  Res.  236:  Mr.  Panetta.  Mr. 
Kopetski,  and  Mr.  DeFazio. 

H.  Con.  Res.  245:  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida  and 
Mr.  Sanders. 

H.  Con.  Res.  257:  Mr.  Baker,  Mr.  Bilbray, 
Mr.  Emerson,  Mr.  Frank  of  Massachusetts, 
Mr.  HORTON,  Mr.  KOLTER,  Mr.  STARK,  Mr. 
Studds,  and  Mr.  de  Lugo. 

H.  Con.  Res.  263:  Mr.  LAGOMARSINO,  Mr, 
Vento,  Mr.  Torres,  and  Mr.  Dellums. 

H.  Res.  155:  Mr.  Owens  of  Utah,  Mr.  Lan- 
caster, Mr.  Campbell  of  Colorado,  and  Mr. 
McCloskey. 

H.  Res.  302:  Mr.  DeFazio  and  Mr.  Kleczka. 


DELETIONS    OF     SPONSORS     FROM 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  sponsors 
were  deleted  from  public  bills  and  reso- 
lutions as  follows: 

H.R.  4046:  Mr.  LEWIS  of  Florida. 

H.J.  Res.  323:  Mr.  McCURDY. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII: 

139.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition  of 
the  Western  Governors'  Association,  Denver, 
CO,  relative  to  the  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior inspector  general  audit  authority;  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 
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(Legislative  day  of  Thursday,  January  30. 1992) 


The  Senate  met  at  9:10  a.m.,  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was  called 
to  order  by  the  Honorable  Richard  H. 
Bryan,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Ne- 
vada. 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Richard 
C.  Halverson,  D.D.,  offered  the  follow- 
ing prayer: 

Let  us  pray: 

So  God  created  man  in  his  own  image, 
in  the  image  of  God  created  he  him;  male 
and  female  created  he  them.  And  God 
blessed  them,  and  God  said  unto  them.  Be 
fruitful,  and  multiply,  and  replenish  the 
earth,  and  subdue  it  *  *  *.— Genesis 
1:27-28. 

Eternal  God,  our  Founding  Fathers 
conceived  this  Nation  on  the  basis  of 
the  "self-evident"  truth  that  we  are 
created  beings,  "endowed  with  certain 
inalienable  rights  *  *  *."  We  were  cre- 
ated "in  his  image  *  *  *  male  and  fe- 
male," and  mandated  to  "be  fruitful, 
and  multiply,  and  replenish  the  earth, 
and  subdue  it  *  *  *." 

Our  present  indifference  as  a  society 
to  this  "self-evident"  truth  has  led  us 
to  repudiate  the  mandate.  We  now 
treat  being  fruitful  and  multiplying  as 
an  enemy,  and  rather  than  replenish 
the  earth  and  subdue  it,  we  exploit  the 
earth  and  are  in  the  process  of  destroy- 
ing it.  Meanwhile,  our  indifference  to 
God  feeds  our  disobedience  to  his  man- 
date. 

Patient  God,  we  desperately  need  a 
spiritual  visitation — a  mighty,  cosmic 
touch  of  the  Holy  Spirit — lest  in  our  in- 
difference, our  blindness,  our  Godless- 
ness,  we  pursue  our  self-destruction. 
Forgive  us,  gracious  Father  in  Heaven; 
lead  us  out  of  our  mindless  material- 
ism, our  incipient  secularism,  to  spir- 
itual and  moral  awakening. 

In  the  name  of  Jesus,  the  Way,  the 
Truth,  and  the  Life.  Amen. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  ACTING 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  please  read  a  communication 
to  the  Senate  from  the  President  pro 
tempore  [Mr.  Byrd]. 

The  legfislative  clerk  read  the  follow- 
ing letter: 

U.S.  Senate, 
President  pro  tempore, 
Washington.  DC.  February  4. 1992. 
To  the  Senate: 

Under  the  provisions  of  rule  I,  section  3,  of 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  I  hereby 
appoint  the  Honorable  Richard  H.  Bryan,  a 


Senator  from  the  State  of  Nevada,  to  per- 
form the  duties  of  the  Chair. 

Robert  C.  Byrd, 
President  pro  tempore. 
Mr.  BRYAN  thereupon  assumed  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


RECOGNITION  OF  ACTING 
REPUBLICAN  LEADER 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  acting  Republican  leader,  Mr. 
Jeffords,  is  recognized. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  I  be  allowed  5  min- 
utes of  leader  time. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


THE  JEFFORDS  AMENDMENT 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  take  a  moment  this 
morning  to  discuss  the  up  and  going 
energy  bill.  It  is  an  extremely  impor- 
tant bill,  as  we  all  know,  and  I  pre- 
viously voted  against  the  motion  to 
proceed.  This  morning,  I  intend  to  vote 
in  favor  of  the  motion  to  proceed,  and 
I  want  to  explain  why  I  am  going  to  do 
that. 

First  of  all,  I  have  an  amendment 
which  I  want  to  make  everyone  aware 
of.  It  is  an  extremely  important 
amendment.  It  is  the  only  amendment 
which  will  put  this  Nation  in  a  position 
where  it  may  become  energry  independ- 
ent. I  approached  the  committee  ear- 
lier last  year  with  aji  amendment  to  let 
them  know  that  there  is  a  way  that  we 
can  overcome  the  power  that  OPEC 
holds  over  us  in  dictating  what  our  en- 
ergy policy  would  be.  At  that  time,  I 
had  good  support  for  that  amendment. 
The  Energy  Committee  considered  it.  A 
majority  of  the  Energy  Committee 
even  endorsed  it  initially. 

However,  several  problems  were 
raised  with  it.  I  will  be  very  candid 
with  you.  The  big  oil  companies  recog- 
nized that  it  would  take  the  energy 
policy  of  this  Nation  out  of  their  hands 
and  put  it  into  the  hands  of  the  people 
of  the  country  and  this  body.  Thus, 
they  now  say  that  this  amendment  is 
worse,  as  far  as  their  interests  are  con- 
cerned, than  ANWR  or  CAFE;  and  that 
they  must  defeat  it. 

I  come  before  you  to,  hopefully,  sug- 
gest that  perhaps  we  do  want  to  put 
this  Nation  in  charge  of  its  owm  energy 
policy.  Now,  in  fairness  to  the  commit- 
tee, there  were  some  problems  which 
were  raised  with  my  amendment,  prob- 
lems which  we  have  since  worked  on, 
and  I  believe,  cured. 


Second,  the  committee  did  adopt  the 
goals  of  my  amendment,  but  they 
changed  a  plan  of  action  into  a  vol- 
untary plan  of  begging  for  compliance. 
Anyone  who  understands  what  the 
threat  of  OPEXJ  does  to  anyone  who 
wants  to  compete  with  it  can  readily 
recognize  that  the  hope  of  voluntary 
compliance  is  not  something  which  is 
likely  to  be  achieved,  because  OPEC 
has  the  control  over  the  price.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  world's  oil  supplies  lie  in 
that  small  area  of  the  Middle  East,  so 
fraught  with  problems  and  difficulties 
that  the  chance  of  its  becoming  peace- 
ful, such  that  we  are  no  longer  under 
that  hammer,  is  very  unlikely. 

So  to  think  we  can  do  this  by  volun- 
tsirism  is  very  unlikely.  However,  later 
on,  after  the  motion  to  proceed  was  de- 
feated, I  did  meet  with  those  that  were 
upset  with  not  having  the  energy  bill 
go  forward.  And  I  worked  with  them— 
the  Department  of  Energy;  the  admin- 
istration, in  particular — to  try  and  see 
if  we  could  reach  a  middle  ground  and 
to  correct  some  of  the  problems  which 
were  seen  in  my  amendment. 

I  believe  we  have  done  that,  but  I 
would  have  to  say  that  the  administra- 
tion has  not  come  forward  with  the 
compromise  which  we  hoped  would  be 
delivered.  But  we  have  come  forward 
with  changes  which  we  believe  meet 
the  problems  of  the  original  amend- 
ment. 

One  of  the  requests  that  I  was  given 
in  order  to  reach  a  compromise  was: 
You  have  to  do  something  for  domestic 
oil.  You  have  to  do  something  to  bring 
them  into  the  picture. 

This  we  have  done.  What  we  have 
done  is  to  say  that  the  mom-and-pop 
oil  producers  of  this  Nation  need  to  be 
protected  from  the  impact  of  OPEC. 
Thus  we  include  in  our  definition  of 
those  that  can  take  advantage  of  the 
free  market — the  free  market  we  open 
up,  free  of  OPEC's  dominance— that 
stripper  wells  qualify.  This  means  we 
will  be  setting  a  floor  for  the  price  of 
stripper  oil,  and  allow  them  to  compete 
with  other  alternative  sources,  which 
should  raise  over  the  course  of  time  the 
price  for  their  oil,  and  thus  increase 
the  amount  of  domestic  oil  which  will 
be  produced  in  the  Nation. 

We  think  because  this  is  a  declining 
resource,  which  is  going  to  expire 
sometime  within  10  years  or  so,  that 
while  that  is  decreasing,  we  can  build 
the  alternative  fuels  business  and  re- 
placement fuels  business  necessary  to 
reach  the  point  where,  after  20  years, 
we  win  have  30  percent  of  our  alter- 
native  fuels   for  the  motor  fuels  re- 
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pende  at. 

Mr.  President,  in  summary,  I  urge 
Memlers  to  look  at  my  amendment 
and  a  Jk  themselves  this  question:  Do  I 
want  to  be  opposed  to  something  which 
will  I  lace  us  In  a  position  to  be  energy 
indep  indent,  which  will  reduce  our  de- 
pende  nee  on  foreign  oil,  which  will  de- 
crease our  trade  deficit,  which  will  de- 
our  own  Federal  deficit,  which 
;reate  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
this  country?  I  believe  you  do 
to  be  opposed  to  this  amend- 
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REJ  ERVATION  OF  LEADER  TIME 

Th(  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  re- 
mainfer  of  leadership  time  is  reserved. 


MORNING  BUSINESS 
ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
Under  the  previous  order,  there 
ilow  be  a  period  for  the  transaction 
miming  business  not  to  extend  be- 
the  hour  of  9:30  a.m.,  with  Sen- 
permitted  to  speak  therein. 
Senator    from    Wisconsin    [Mr. 
KASTfeN]  is  recognized. 
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PA3S  GROWTH  PLAN  BY  MARCH 
20 

MrJ  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  Presi- 
dent Bush  has  proposed  a  future-ori- 
entec  economic  game  plan  that  will 
help  -estore  economic  growth  and  put 
peopl  i  back  to  work. 

Sp€  cifically,  his  growth  package 
woul(  1  cut  the  capital  gains  tax  to  15.4 
perce  ot  and  provide  investment  tax  al- 
lowai  ices  to  promote  job-creating  In- 
vestr  lent  in  new  plant  and  equipment. 
It  creates  a  new  S5,000  first-time 
home  buyer  tax  credit  to  get  the  hous- 
lector  of  our  economy  moving 
And  it  takes  an  important  first 
reducing  the  tax  burden  on  fam- 
wlth  children  by  increasing  the 
tax   exemption   by   $500   per 
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Duflng  his  State  of  the  Union  Ad- 
the  President  issued  a  challenge 
Congress  to  put  his  economic 
growth  plan  on  a  fast  track — and  pass 
March   20,    1992.    Despite   com- 
plain^ by  some  In  Congress  that  this 
is   too   soon,   history   shows 
the  Congress  is  able  to  act  with 
speed  when  presented  with  im- 
portant issues: 

example,    in    response    to    the 
of   the   Great   Depression, 
enacted  the  Emergency  Bank- 
1  belief  Act  in  1  day.  Congress  en- 
major  legislation  during  the  first 
montlhs  of  the  FDR  administration. 
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In  1964,  Congress  took  2  days  and 
President  Lyndon  Johnson  4  more  days 
to  adopt  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution, 
which  said  the  United  States  was  pre- 
pared to  use  force  to  defend  the  coun- 
tries of  Southeast  Asia. 

On  November  8,  1989,  antidrug  legis- 
lation was  introduced  to  authorize 
funds  for  military  and  law  enforcement 
assistance  to  Bolivia,  Colombia,  and 
Peru.  It  passed  the  House  on  November 
13,  1969,  and  the  Senate  on  November 
15,  1989. 

Last  year.  Congress  enacted  the  au- 
thorization of  aid  to  the  Kuixllsh  rebels 
in  just  19  days. 

Unemployed  and  underemployed 
Americans  caimot  wait  another  3  or  6 
months  for  Congress  to  act.  They  are 
not  concerned  about  committee  juris- 
dictions, floor  procedures,  points  of 
order,  and  other  Washington  practices; 
the  people  across  Wisconsin  and  the 
people  across  this  country  are  worried 
about  their  jobs,  their  fainllies,  and 
their  ability  to  pay  their  mortgages. 

If  Congress  can  pass  an  aid  bill  for 
Kurdish  refugees  in  just  19  days,  then  it 
ought  to  be  able  to  pass  an  economic 
aid  package  for  Americans  in  less  than 
2  months. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  President 
Bush  has  set  the  March  20  deadline  to 
pass  a  growth  package  that  will  create 
jobs  and  promote  upward  mobility — not 
an  income  redistribution  package  that 
will  destroy  jobs  and  foster  class  envy. 

Many  of  the  so-called  middle  class 
tax  plans  are  not  tax  cuts  at  all — but 
tax  increases  on  people  who  have  the 
resources  to  save  and  Invest  in  our  eco- 
nomic engine.  These  plans  attempt  to 
redistribute  wealth,  not  create  it. 

The  American  people  want — and 
need — new  jobs.  It  is  time  to  roll  up  our 
sleeves  and  pass  a  growth  package  that 
will  spark  investment  and  put  unem- 
ployed Americans  back  to  work. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my 
"Dear  Colleague"  letter  listing  exam- 
ples of  congressional  action  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

FOREIGN  POLICY  EXAMPLES 

1.  Gulf  of  Tonkin  Resolution  (P.L.  88-^f08) 
Incidents  occurred  In  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin 

on  August  2,  1964.  and  Augnist  4.  1964.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  sent  a  message  to  Congress  on 
August  5,  1964,  regarding  these  incidents  and 
the  "Gulf  of  Tonkin  Resolution"  was  intro- 
duced the  same  day  (H.J.  Res.  1145).  It  stated 
that  the  U.S.  was  prepared  as  the  President 
determines  to  take  necessary  steps,  includ- 
ing use  of  force,  to  assist  Members  or  Proto- 
col States  of  the  Southeast  Asia  Collective 
Defense  Treaty  in  the  defense  of  freedom. 
The  resolution  passed  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress on  August  7,  1964,  and  was  signed  into 
law  on  August  11,  1964. 

2.  Desert  Shield/Iraqi  Invasion  of  Kuwait 
On  August  2,  1990,  Iraqi  invaded  Kuwait. 

That  same  day,  the  Senate  passed  S.  Res.  318. 
which  urged  the  President  to  seek  inter- 
national cooperation  in  applying  sanctions 
against  Iraq. 


3.  Authorization  of  Aid  to  the  Khurdish  Rebels 

(P.L.  102-iS) 
On  April  25,  1991,  the  President  sent  a  mes- 
sage to  Congress  regarding  aid  to  the 
Khurds.  On  April  29,  1991,  H.R.  2122  was  intro- 
duced to  authorize  emergency  assistance  to 
Iraqi  refugees  displaced  as  a  result  of  the 
Persian  Gulf  War.  H.R.  2122  passed  the  House 
on  April  30,  1991.  and  the  Senate  on  May  9, 
1991.  It  was  signed  into  law  on  May  17,  1991. 

4.  Appropriation  of  Aid  to  the  Khurdish  Rebels 

(P.L.  102-S5) 
On  May  S,  1991,  H.R.  2251  was  introduced  to 
make  dire  supplemental  appropriations  for 
humanitarian  assistance  to  refugees  and  dis- 
placed persons  around  Iraq  as  a  result  of  the 
recent  invasion  of  Kuwait.  H.R.  2251  passed 
the  House  and  the  Senate  on  May  9.  1991.  The 
conference  report  passed  the  House  and  the 
Senate  on  May  22.  1991.  H.R.  2251  was  signed 
into  law  on  June  13, 1991. 

DOMESTIC  POLICY  EXAMPLES 

1.  New  Deal  Legislation 
Responding  to  the  emergency  of  the  De- 
pression, Congress  enacted  major  legislation 
during  the  first  months  of  the  Franklin  Roo- 
sevelt Administration  in  1933. 

A.  The  Emergency  Banking  Relief  Act 
(P.L.  73-1) 
This  legislation  was  enacted  in  one  day,  an 
all  time  record  for  that  period.  H.R.  1491  was 
introduced,  passed  by  Conerress,  and  signed 
into  law  on  March  9.  1933.  just  five  days  after 
President  Roosevelt  took  office. 
B.  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  (P.L.  73-17) 
On  April  10,  1933,  President  Roosevelt  pro- 
posed to  Congress  the  creation  of  a  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority.  The  House  passed 
H.R.  5081  which  encompassed  the  President's 
plan  on  April  25,  1933.  and  the  Senate  ap- 
proved a  similar  measure  on  May  3.  1933.  The 
conference  report  was  adopted  by  the  Senate 
on  May  16.  1933,  and  the  House  on  May  17, 
1933.  H.R.  5061  was  signed  into  law  on  May  18, 
1933. 
C.  The  Federal  Securities  Act  (P.L.  73-22) 
On  March  29,  1933,  President  Roosevelt  sent 
a  measure  to  Congress  to  regulate  the  securi- 
ties market.   H.R.  5480  was  passed  by   the 
House  on  May  5,  1933,  and  the  Senate  on  May 
8,    1933.   The   conference   report  passed   the 
House  and  Senate  respectively  on  May  22, 
and  May  23,  1933.  H.R.  5480  was  signed  into 
law  on  May  27,  1933. 

2.  Secret  Service  Protection  for  Major  Presi- 
dential and  Vice  Presidential  Candidates 
(P.L.  90-331) 

After  Robert  Kennedy  was  assassinated  on 
June  4,  1968,  Congress  quickly  approved 
(voice  vote)  legislation  with  no  hearings,  no 
reports,  and  only  abbreviated  floor  consider- 
ation to  provide  Secret  Service  protection 
for  major  presidential  and  vice  presidential 
candidates,  H.J.  Res.  1292  was  introduced, 
passed  by  both  Houses,  and  signed  into  law 
on  June  6.  1966. 

3.  Drug  Fighting  Assistance  to  Columbia, 

Bolivia,  and  Peru  (P.L.  101-231) 

On  November  8.  1989.  anti-drug  legislation 

H.R.  3611  was  introduced  to  authorize  funds 

for  military  and  law  enforcement  assistance 

to  Bolivia,  Columbia,  and  Peru.  It  passed  the 

House  on  November  13,  1969,  and  the  Senate 

on  November  15,  1989.  The  House  passed  the 

conference  report  on  November  21,  1989,  and 

the  Senate  on  November  22,  1969.  H.R.  3611 

was  signed  into  law  on  December  13,  1989. 

4.  Amendments  to  the  Drug- free  Schools  and 

Communities  Act  (P.L.  101-226) 
On  November  8,  1989,  H.R.  3614  was  intro- 
duced to  revise  provisions  relating  to  drug 


abuse  education  and  prevention  programs  in 
schools.  It  passed  the  House  on  November  13, 
1969,  and  the  Senate  on  November  15,  1969. 
The  conference  report  passed  the  House  on 
November  21,  1969,  and  the  Senate  on  Novem- 
ber 22.  1969.  It  was  signed  into  law  on  Decem- 
ber 12,  1969. 

5.  Special  Senate  Independent  Counsel  (S.  Res. 
202) 

Following  the  reopening  of  the  Clarence 
Thomas  Supreme  Court  confirmation  hear- 
ings on  October  11-13,  1991,  Judge  Thomas 
was  confirmed  by  the  Senate  on  October  15, 
1991.  On  October  24,  1991.  the  Senate  adopted 
S.  Res.  202,  to  appoint  a  special  independent 
counsel  to  investigate  unauthorized  disclo- 
sures of  confidential  information  from  ttiis 
case  and  the  case  of  the  so-called  "Keating 
Five." 

Source:  Preliminary  information  compiled 
by  Congressional  Research  Service,  January 
30,  1992. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  It  is  so  or- 
dered. 

If  the  Senator  will  suspend  for  just  a 
moment,  as  the  Senator  is  aware,  at 
9:30  under  the  previous  order  the  time 
Is  scheduled  for  debate  on  the  motion 
to  invoke  cloture.  Does  the  Senator 
seek  unanimous  consent  to  extend  his 
own  time? 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  have  up  to  5 
minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  DECONCINI.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  DeConcini,  per- 
taining to  the  introduction  of  S.  2182 
are  located  in  today's  Record  under 
"Statements  on  Introduced  Bills  and 
Joint  Resolutions.") 

Mr.  DECONCINI.  I  thank  the  Chair 
and  yield  the  floor. 


TRIBUTE  TO  JUSTICE  ERIC  EMBRY 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  pay  tribute  to  my  friend  and 
former  colleague,  Eric  Embry,  who 
died  on  January  12  after  an  extended 
Illness.  The  retired  justice,  who  suc- 
cessfully defended  the  New  York  Times 
in  a  landmark  libel  case  brought  by  a 
Montgomery,  AL,  Police  Commis- 
sioner, was  one  of  the  finest  justices 
ever  to  serve  on  the  Alabama  Supreme 
Court.  His  quick  mind  and  ability  to 
immediately  get  to  the  heart  of  an 
issue  were  Invaluable  to  the  court. 
Through  his  trial  practices,  he  devel- 
oped a  reputation  of  excellence  in  the 
courtroom. 

The  son  of  a  circuit  judge,  Eric 
Embry  served  as  an  infantryman  in  the 
Pacific  theater  during  World  War  II, 


and  obtained  his  undergraduate  and 
law  degrees  from  the  University  of  Ala- 
bama shortly  thereafter.  He  first  prac- 
ticed law  in  Pell  City,  where  he  was 
bom,  and  later  with  Beddow,  Embry  & 
Beddow  in  Birmingham,  among  the 
city's  most  prominent  firms.  He  was 
elected  to  Alabama's  Supreme  Court  in 
1974,  serving  there  with  distinction  for 
11  years. 

Judge  Embry  gained  notice  in  the 
early  1960's  when  he  was  the  attorney 
for  the  New  York  Times  at  the  trial 
stage  in  Montgomery  in  a  libel  case 
brought  by  L.B.  Sullivan,  the  police 
commissioner  in  the  State  capital.  The 
case  eventually  went  to  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court,  which  established  new 
standards  in  libel  law  in  its  1964  ruling 
in  favor  of  the  newspaper.  The  High 
Court  held  that  public  officials  could 
not  recover  in  libel  suits  unless  they 
prove  actual  malice,  showing  that  false 
statements  were  made  with  prior 
knowledge  they  were  false,  or  reckless 
disregard  for  whether  they  were  false 
or  not.  The  Alabama  court  had  origi- 
nally awarded  the  commissioner  a 
$500,000  judgment. 

Of  course,  the  professional  and  moral 
courage  exemplified  by  Judge  Embry 
during  the  case  is  even  more  remark- 
able given  the  period  of  bitter  racial 
conflict  in  which  it  took  place.  Sulli- 
van's suit  against  the  Times  was  over 
an  advertisement  printed  in  the  paper 
by  supporters  of  the  Reverend  Martin 
Luther  King,  Jr.,  and  other  civil  rights 
activists  alleging  abuses  by  State  offi- 
cials against  demonstrators.  Judge 
Embry's  representation  of  the  New 
York  paper  was,  obviously,  a  very  un- 
popular, even  dangerous,  cause  in  Ala- 
bama during  the  early  1960's. 

Mr.  President,  Eric  Embry  possessed 
the  kind  of  moral  character  which  car- 
ried with  it  a  social  obligation  to  do 
what  was  right  regarding  his  fellow 
man.  When  we  honor  the  life  and 
achievements  of  Dr.  King  and  the  civil 
rights  movement  each  January,  we  can 
be  proud  of  Alabamlans  like  Judge 
Embry,  whose  brave  and  selfless  leader- 
ship truly  embraced  those  early  dreams 
of  equality.  I  was  proud  to  have  served 
with  him  and  to  have  counted  him 
among  my  friends. 

I  extend  my  sincere  condolences  to 
his  daughters,  Corinne  Embry  Vickers 
of  Birmingham  and  Alden  Embry 
Burchfield  of  Theodore,  and  their  fami- 
lies. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an 
editorial  by  the  Montgomery  Adver- 
tiser on  the  late  justice's  life  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record  following  my  re- 
marks. 

Eric  Embry:  Jurist  Helped  Shape  Libel 
Law 

Former  Alabama  Supreme  Court  Justice 
Eric  Embry  contributed  greatly  to  expanded 
discussion  of  vital  public  issues  when  he 
played  a  major  role  in  a  landmark  libel  case. 

Justice  EJmbry  died  of  cancer  Sunday  at 
age  70  in  Birmingham  after  a  distinguished 
legal  career. 

When  racial  passions  were  at  their  height 
here  in  1964,  Embry  defended  The  New  York 


Times  at  the  trial  level  in  libel  case  brought 
by  L.B.  Sullivan,  then  police  commissioner 
of  Montgomery. 

A  former  state  official,  Sullivan  claimed 
he  bad  been  libeled  by  a  Times  advertise- 
ment submitted  by  supporters  of  the  Rev. 
Martin  Luther  King  Jr.  and  other  civil  rights 
activists. 

The  advertisement  alleged  that  state  offi- 
cials abused  demonstrators.  It  contained 
some  factual  errors. 

A  jury  here  awarded  SSOO.OOO  to  Sullivan, 
but  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  threw  out  that 
verdict. 

Embry,  who  had  defended  the  Times  ini- 
tially, assisted  at  the  appeal  level. 

In  deciding  the  case,  the  court  wrote  new 
libel  law  standards  which  said  that  public  of- 
ficials could  recover  libel  damages  only  if 
they  could  prove  "actual  malice" — could 
show  that  false  statements  were  made  with 
knowledge  that  they  were  false  or  a  reckless 
disregard  of  whether  they  were  true  or  false. 

The  new,  expanded  landmark  libel  stand- 
ard greatly  broadened  public  affairs  report- 
ing. 

Embry's  reputation  as  an  excellent  trial 
lawyer  was  later  enhanced  by  his  election  to 
the  Alabama  Supreme  Court. 

Justice  Embry  was  an  Alabamian  who 
made  a  difference  to  all  Americans  and  his 
contributions  should  be  remembered. 


TRIBUTE  TO  WITT  STEPHENS 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  pay  tribute  to  a  man  who  be- 
came, not  just  an  Arkansas  legend,  but 
a  national  legend. 

Witt  Stephens  was  the  personifica- 
tion of  the  classic  rise  from  poverty  to 
riches  and  political  power.  He  started 
his  career  selling  belt  buckles  and 
wound  up,  with  his  brother.  Jack,  own- 
ing the  biggest  off-Wall  Street  invest- 
ment banking  house  in  America. 

He  was  not  just  a  financial  power  in 
Arkansas,  he  was  a  political  power, 
and,  I  believe,  loved  politics  above  ev- 
erything else.  In  his  declining  years,  he 
hosted  lunches  5  days  a  week  for  a  cho- 
sen few  friends,  many  of  whom  dis- 
agreed with  him  on  many  issues,  and, 
in  effect,  moderated  a  rovmdtable  dis- 
cussion on  topical  subjects  of  the  day. 

Like  all  strong-willed  people,  he  ac- 
cumulated a  few  diehard  opponents, 
but  even  those  were  always  respectful. 

I  found  him  to  be  one  of  the  most  en- 
gaging men  I  have  ever  known.  His  vi- 
sion was  always  unique,  and  nobody 
discarded  his  ideas  out  of  hand,  because 
he  had  been  right  too  many  times. 

His  humor  was  dry  and  poignant.  Fa- 
ther George  Tribou,  a  well-known 
Catholic  priest  in  Little  Rock,  told  a 
wonderful  story  at  Witt's  funeral.  He 
said  he  asked  Witt,  generally  reputed 
to  be  a  billionaire,  about  the  well- 
known  Biblical  Scripture  which  says  it 
would  be  "easier  for  a  camel  to  go 
through  the  eye  of  a  needle  than  for  a 
rich  man  to  get  into  heaven."  Witt  re- 
plied, "I'd  sure  hate  to  be  Sam  Wal- 
ton." 

He  was  a  devoted  husband,  adoring 
father,  and  loved  his  native  Grant 
County  and  the  State  of  Arkansas  al- 
most to  a  fault. 
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Stephens  died  December  2,  1991, 
s  death  leaves  a  big  void  in  the 
thousands  all  over  the  State  of 
I  am  one  of  them. 


EXON.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
^cial  recognition  to  the  100th 
of  the  Creighton  Univer- 
Sthool  of  Medicine:  1992  marks  the 
year  of  the  medical  school, 
itarted  as  a  dream  of  Omaha  phi- 
John    A.    Creighton,    has 
into  an  international  leader  in 

education,  research,  and  care. 

university  will  soon  kick  off  the 

school's  centennial  celebration 

the  teachers,   scholars,  and 

of  the  last  century  who  have 

the  Creighton  University  School 

the  great  school  that  it  is. 

6,000  physicians,  scientists,  and 

educators  learned  their  profes- 

at  Creighton  University.  There 

presently      over      4,000      living 

medical  school  alumni  heal- 

Nation. 

medical  landmarks  have  been 
by    the    Creighton    University 
of  Medicine.  Creighton  was  the 
4year  medical  school  in  the  west, 
the   first   to   use   x-ray   tech- 
and  one  of  the  earliest  to  es- 
an  air  ambulance  system, 
university    has    gained    inter- 
recognition  for  its  research  in 
genetics,  hypertension,  immu- 
osteoporosis,   medical   ethics, 
diagnosis  to  name  just  a  few 


Creighton  ethic  has  always  been 
service.  Each  year  scores  of 
on  medical  students  travel  to 
I^ominican  Republic  to  provide 
care  for  the  poor.  In  Omaha,  the 
medickl  school  assures  that  the  city's 
indlge  nt  receive  care.  The  school  of 
medic  ne  and  its  primary  teaching  hos- 
jrovide  more  than  $3  million  in 
health  care  to  Omaha's  poor  annu- 


pleased  to  bring  the  100th  year 
of  Creighton  University 
of  Medicine  to  the  attention  of 
S.  Congress  and  am  certain  that 
c<  lleagues  join  me  in  wishing  the 
Creigl  ton  University  School  of  Medi- 
cine 1;  earty  congratulations  on  the  oc- 
casioi  of  their  centennial. 


OZt>NE  DEPLETION  OVER  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  yesterday 
we  n  ceived  a  stem  warning  fi-om 
scienc  e:  namely  that  despite  efforts  to 
reduci  i  ozone  depletion  the  problem  ap- 
pears po  getting  worse. 


According  to  scientists,  if  weather 
conditions  over  New  England  persist  in 
historical  patterns,  a  new  ozone  hole 
could  form  over  the  regrion.  In  that  re- 
gion, we  could  see  total  column  deple- 
tion of  20  percent  and  up  to  30  or  40  per- 
cent depletion  at  certain  altitudes. 

Reports  on  measurements  taken  over 
New  England  and  eastern  Canada  have 
shown  that  the  level  of  chlorine  mon- 
oxide— a  significant  ozone  depleting 
substance — is  at  the  highest  level  re- 
corded anywhere  In  the  world.  More- 
over, a  group  of  substances — known  as 
nitrogen  oxides— which  protect  the 
ozone  layer  from  damaging  compounds 
was  also  found  to  be  depleted. 

James  G.  Anderson,  a  Harvard  sci- 
entist involved  in  ozone  research  suc- 
cinctly summed  up  the  findings  as  fol- 
lows: "None  of  the  news  is  good." 

Fortunately,  unlike  some  other  envi- 
ronmental problems,  the  science  of 
ozone  depletion  is  fairly  well  under- 
stood. We  know  what  we  need  to  do  to 
stop  it.  The  question  before  us  now  and 
that  has  been  before  us  for  some  time 
Is.  do  we  have  the  political  will  to  take 
those  actions? 

In  the  Clean  Air  Act  amendments 
passed  by  Congress  In  1990,  the  Con- 
gress provided  the  Administrator  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  with 
the  authority  to  accelerate  the  phase- 
out  of  ozone  depleting  chemicals  in  the 
United  States.  Internationally,  the  Vi- 
enna Convention  for  the  Protection  of 
the  Ozone  Layer  and  the  Montreal  Pro- 
tocol on  Substances  that  Deplete  the 
Ozone  Layer  provide  a  framework  for 
multinational  action  to  protect  the 
ozone  layer. 

Last  year,  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  reported  out  the  London 
amendment  to  the  Montreal  Protocol 
with  a  strong  endorsement.  The 
amendment  has  two  principal  features: 
the  addition  of  new  substances  to  be 
controlled  and  the  creation  of  a  finan- 
cial mechanism  to  assist  developing 
countries  comply  with  the  protocol's 
requirements.  In  addition,  the  amend- 
ment urges  developed  countries  to  pro- 
mote the  transfer  of  environmentally 
safe  substitutes  for  CFC's  and  related 
technologies  to  developing  countries. 

In  its  report,  the  Committee  noted 
that  additional  action  was  necessary  to 
protect  the  ozone  layer.  Among  the 
Committee's  recommendations: 

The  Administrator  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  should 
make  use  of  authority  granted  him  in 
Section  606  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  of  1990 
to  accelerate  the  phaseout  of  ozone  de- 
pleting chemicals  in  the  United  States. 

The  Secretary  of  State  should  make 
use  of  the  fourth  meeting  of  the  con- 
tracting parties  to  the  Montreal  proto- 
col to  strengthen  efforts  to  reduce 
emissions  of  ozone-depleting  sub- 
stances. 

The  administration  should  move  to: 
First,  phaseout  as  quickly  as  possible 
long-lived  chlorofluorocarbons; 


methylcholoroform,  carbon  tetra- 
chloride, and  halons;  Second,  sub- 
stitute long-lived  CFC's  with 
hydrochlorofluorocarbons  with  the 
lowest  possible  ozone  depleting  poten- 
tial—generally those  with  short  life- 
times; Third,  recycle  HCFC's  to  the 
maximum  extent  possible;  Fourth,  sub- 
stitute CFC's  on  a  not-ln-kind  basis 
wherever  practical;  and  Fifth,  acceler- 
ate and  expand  actions  to  facilitate  the 
participation  and  earliest  possible 
phaseout  by  developing  countries. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  yesterday's 
report  makes  action  on  these  rec- 
ommendations more  urgent. 

I  would  also  note  that  last  year,  the 
committee  reported  out  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 95,  a  resolution  introduced  by  Sen- 
ator Gore,  calling  for  the  accelerated 
phaseout  of  ozone  depleting  substances. 
Unfortunately,  the  Senate  was  not  able 
to  act  on  that  resolution  last  year;  I 
believe  that  it  would  be  appropriate  to 
do  so  now. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  said  before,  what 
we  need  now  is  political  leadership  and 
political  will.  We  know  what  we  need 
to  do,  now  we  need  to  take  action. 


THE  150TH  ANNIVERSARY,  CITY  OF 
CLEVELAND,  TN 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
rise  to  pay  tribute  to  the  city  of  Cleve- 
land, TN,  and  join  its  citizens  in  cele- 
brating the  150th  anniversary  of  that 
fine  community. 

Cleveland  was  named  to  honor  Ben- 
jamin Cleveland,  a  veteran  of  the  Revo- 
lutionary War  who  saw  action  at  the 
Battle  of  King's  Mountain.  The  city 
was  fashioned  by  settlers  out  of  the 
Ocoee  District,  which  had  been  part  of 
the  Cherokee  Nation.  In  1838,  the  Ten- 
nessee Legislature  authorized  a  group 
of  commissioners  to  survey  the  town, 
assign  site  numbers,  and  sell  lots  at  a 
public  auction.  Proceeds  from  the  sale 
were  to  pay  the  State  for  two  sections 
of  land  upon  which  the  town  was  to  be 
located,  and  to  raise  an  additional 
amount  of  up  to  $8,000  to  build  a  court- 
house and  jail.  Cleveland  was  incor- 
porated by  the  State  legislature  on 
February  4,  1842,  150  years  ago  today. 
The  first  election  was  held  on  Monday, 
April  4,  1842,  and  a  mayor  and  six  alder- 
men were  elected.  Thus,  the  municipal- 
ity we  know  today  as  the  city  of  Cleve- 
land was  born. 

Cleveland's  growth  in  the  early  1800's 
can  be  attributed  to  its  status  as  a  reli- 
gious center  for  the  area  and  the  arriv- 
al of  the  railroad.  The  city's  first  news- 
paper was  the  Cleveland  Dispatch,  a 
Whig  journal,  which  premiered  2  weeks 
before  its  Democratic  rival,  the  Cleve- 
land Banner.  The  Cleveland  Banner 
continues  to  report  the  daily  news.  The 
town's  first  financial  institution,  the 
Ocoee  Bank,  was  chartered  in  1854. 
Growth  and  recovery  from  the  Civil 
War  was  slow;  however,  by  1866  the  pop- 
ulation was  1,500  and  was  double  that 


only  a  decade  later.  In  1879,  Hardwick 
Stove,  Cleveland's  oldest  Industry, 
brought  the  city  into  the  Industrial 
Revolution  along  with  Cleveland  Wool- 
en Mill.  Cleveland  Chair  Co..  Dixie 
Foundry,  and  Magic  Chef. 

By  the  late  1800's,  Cleveland  was  fast 
putting  on  city  airs.  They  had  a  street- 
car line,  a  telephone  exchange  system, 
a  water  works  system,  free  mall  deliv- 
ery, electric  lights  on  the  way,  and  nu- 
merous fine  schools.  By  1900,  there  was 
not  a  more  desirable  location  for  a 
home  in  the  South  than  Cleveland,  TN. 
Many  outstanding  leaders  have  com- 
mitted time  and  service  to  the  city,  in- 
cluding Mayors  W.  J.  Parks,  W.J. 
Campbell,  J.C.  Tipton,  F.E.  Hardwick, 
J.H.  Gant,  James  F.  Com,  Sr.,  Jay  Y. 
Elliott,  W.K.  Fillauer,  and  Bill  Schultz. 
Perhaps  one  of  the  most  loved  was  the 
Honorable  Harry  Dethero,  who  served 
for  17  years.  Today,  Cleveland  is  gov- 
erned by  Mayor  Tom  Rowland  and 
commissioners  Mitchell  Lyle,  Sonny 
Hicks.  Steve  Ratterman.  and  Eddie 
Botts. 

Cleveland  continues  to  earn  the  rep- 
utation as  the  most  desirable  location 
for  a  home  in  the  South  due  to  its  di- 
verse social  and  economic  base.  It  is 
the  11th  largest  city  in  Tennessee  with 
a  population  of  30,470.  Its  citizens  are 
good,  hard  working  people.  It  gives  me 
great  pleasure  to  salute  the  city  of 
Cleveland  and  its  residents  on  this  im- 
portant milestone  in  their  history. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  set  for  morning  busi- 
ness is  closed. 


NATIONAL  ENERGY  SECURITY  ACT 

MOTION  TO  PROCEED 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
I)ore.  The  remainder  of  the  time  until 
10  o'clock  this  morning  will  be  for  de- 
bate on  the  motion  to  invoke  cloture 
on  the  motion  to  proceed  to  S.  2166,  the 
time  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Johnston]  and  by  the  Senator 
flrom  Wyoming  [Mr.  Wallop]. 

Who  yields  time? 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Johnston]  is  recognized. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  at  10 
o'clock  we  vote  on  cloture  on  the  mo- 
tion to  proceed.  Let  me  say  for  the  ben- 
efit of  my  colleagues  that  we  hope  clo- 
ture on  the  motion  to  take  up  will  pass 
overwhelmingly  and  we  will  then  pro- 
ceed to  the  bill  Itself. 

We  have  some  dozen  amendments, 
largely  relating  to  energy  efficiency, 
all  of  which  we  have  cleared,  I  think 
most  of  which  will  take  very  little 
time.  Senator  Glenn  has  three  amend- 
ments, all  of  which  have  been  cleared, 
which  should  not  take  a  great  deal  of 
time  since  we  have  agreed  to  them  on 


both  sides.  Those  are  some  dozen 
amendments  which  I  hope  collectively 
we  could  deal  with  this  morning  in 
rather  rapid  succession.  The  only 
amendment  other  than  that  of  which 
we  are  aware  is  Senator  Jeffords' 
amendment,  which  I  hope  he  would  put 
in  today.  I  have  been  discussing  that 
with  him,  and  I  think  perhaps  that  will 
be  available  today. 

So  that  I  expect  at  the  time  we  have 
finished  with  the  Jeffords  amendment, 
which  I  hope  to  be  sometime  today,  the 
bill  would  be  open — of  course,  it  is  open 
for  further  amendment  at  any  time, 
but  it  would  then  be  open  for  further 
amendment  if  there  are  amendments 
or,  other  than  that,  for  third  reading. 

I  hear  rumors  that  there  are  possibly 
many  amendments,  but  no  Senator  has 
communicated  to  us  or  the  floor  staff 
that  they  have  an  amendment.  And  so 
I  would  beseech  Senators,  if  they  have 
amendments,  to  please  let  us  know  of 
them.  Then  we  cannot  only  protect 
them  but  possibly  clear  those  amend- 
ments. I  hope  they  will  let  us  know 
rather  than  simply  let  the  majority 
leader's  staff  know,  because  we  have  to 
clear  the  bill,  and  only  we  can  clear 
those  amendments  and  schedule  them 
for  consideration. 

So  I  hope,  in  short.  Mr.  President, 
that  progress  on  this  bill  will  proceed 
very  rapidly  and  we  can  help  reach 
President  Bush's  desire  to  deal  with 
legislative  matters  quickly  and  we  can 
have  this  bill  substantially  disposed  of 
before  the  recess.  I  see  no  reason  why 
that  should  not  be  possible,  and  I  hope 
it  is.  I  urge  Senators  to  let  us  know 
about  their  amendments  in  order  that 
we  may  do  so. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
Wallop]  is  recognized. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President.  I  join 
with  Senator  Johnston  in  hoping  we 
can.  I  do  not  know  of  any  plan  to  uti- 
lize the  30  hours  between  the  invoking 
of  cloture  and  the  actual  getting  onto 
the  bill.  I  hope  no  Senators  have  that 
in  mind,  but  I  must  also  say  that  Sen- 
ators know  it  Is  their  right,  if  they 
wish  to  seek  to  utilize  that  30  hours. 

The  Issues  that  will  need  to  be  de- 
cided— although  we  have  not  seen 
amendments,  and  I  agree  with  Senator 
Johnston  none  have  been  shown  to 
us— we  knew  of  from  the  last  time  and 
know  them  from  rumor.  There  are 
some  very  contentious  issues.  The  only 
way  I  know  to  resolve  them  is  through 
the  process  which  the  Founding  Fa- 
thers devised  for  it,  and  that  is  to  de- 
bate them  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
and  to  vote  them  up  or  down.  We  can- 
not get  to  an  energy  policy  without 
doing  that. 

In  the  15  years  in  which  I  have  been 
in  the  Senate — and  I  come  from  an  en- 
ergy-producing State — one  of  the  first 
things  on  which  I  first  ran  for  office 
was  the  need  for  an  established  energy 
policy.  I  have  never  seen  a  comprehen- 


sive strategy  offered  until  last  year 
when  Senator  Johnston  and  I  began  to 
work  on  this  piece  of  legislation. 

I  have  seen  Presidents  offer  bits  and 
pieces.  I  have  seen  various  Members  of 
Congress  offers  bits  and  pieces.  I  have 
seen  the  most  complicated  things  go  to 
committees  and  never  come  out.  I  have 
seen  the  least  complicated  things  go  to 
committees  and  get  passed,  and  then 
distort  the  whole  energy  picture  be- 
cause the  natural  reaction  of  a  society 
such  of  ours  is  to  do  what  is  permitted 
and  to  steer  away  from  what  is  prohib- 
ited. 

And  by  working  on  all  these  fringe 
areas,  and  accomplishing  the  simple 
and  avoiding  the  complicated,  we  have 
so  distorted  America's  energy  picture 
that  only  by  the  passage  of  such  a  com- 
prehensive strategy  as  has  been  devised 
by  the  two  of  us.  and  as  will  be  modi- 
fied by  the  Congrress,  can  America 
begin  to  sort  of  right  its  ship  and  sail 
with  the  winds.  I  hope  that  we  do  that. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum,  and  I  ask  that  the  time  be 
charged  equally  between  the  two  of  us. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  what  is 
the  time  circumstance? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  fi-om  Wyoming  has 
under  his  control  9  minutes.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  has  6  minutes. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  6 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  MURKOWSKI]. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
MURKOWSKI]  is  recognized  for  6  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Chair.  I  thank  my  col- 
leagues. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  is  an  ex- 
traordinary set  of  circumstances  that 
we  are  faced  with  as  we  contemplate 
the  disposition  of  the  energy  legisla- 
tion. What  we  have  before  us  is  in  one 
sense  either  fish  or  fowl.  We  have  no 
provision  for  the  major  exploration 
program  in  the  United  States  where 
significant  discoveries  of  oil  might  be 
made  namely  on  the  North  slope  of 
ANWR.  On  the  other  hand  we  do  not 
have  the  CAFE  one. 

One  wonders  just  what  we  are  fearful 
of.  We  have  an  economy  that  is  in  de- 
cline. And  as  we  address  the  energy  bill 
before  us  we  have  an  automobile  indus- 
try in  decline.  We  are  importing  over 
half  our  crude  oil  today.  We  are  export- 
ing our  dollars.  We  are  exporting  our 
jobs. 
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I  wotld  like  to  commend  the  cbair- 
the  Energry  Committee  and  the 
member  respectively  for  their 
commitment  to  ANWR  and 
that  this  Nation  must  re- 
s  dependence  on  imported  oil. 
the    harsh    realities    of 
we  are  in  this  body  must  be  ex- 
because.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
lypocritical   in   relationship   to 
ectivity  of  recogmizing  you  can- 
one  without  the  other.  You 
reduce  your  dependence  on  im- 
oil  without  increasing  domestic 
on. 

implies  savingrs.  That  is  the 

But  it  is  bad  news  to  the 

industry.   ANWR  provides 

,  more  jobs. 

kind  of  interesting  to  note,  Mr. 

that  this  time  the  Independ- 

Association  of  America 

to   come   to   Washington. 

I  xe  running  ads,  Mr.  President, 

Jobs  Lost."  The  statement  is 

is  no  energy  policy.  They  in- 

that  more  jobs  have  been  lost  in 

oil  and  natural  gas-producing 

than  almost  any  other  indus- 

the  last  10  years,  more  than  in 

ihemical,  electronics,  textile,  or 

industry. 

are  we  doing  about  it?  We  are 

stimulating        the        greatest 

ons   that   we   might   have    nor 

our  dependence. 

nk   it  is  appropriate  also,  Mr. 

to  recognize  the  continued 

base  from  our  President.  I  ask 

consent  to  have  printed  in 

a  letter  from  the  White 

signed  by  President  Bush  of  Feb- 
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being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
i  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
as  follows: 

THE  Whttk  House, 
Washington.  February  3, 1992. 

H.  MURKOWSKl, 


ton,  DC. 

Frank:  As  I  stated  in  my  State  of  the 
iddress.  I  am  continuing  to  call  on 
to   act   on    my    National    Energy 
.  Opening  access  to  a  discrete  por- 
the  Arctic  National  Wildlife  Refuge 
plain,     with    environmental     safe- 
to  oil  development  is  a  critical  com- 
of  my  energy  strategy.  Congress"  fail- 
.ct  on  this  vital  legislation,  thus  far, 
expense  of  American  jobs  and  en- 
sejjurity.  This  is  why  I  have  repeatedly 
Congress  to  take  action, 
development  will  provide  additional 
oil  resources  to  reduce  our  dan- 
dependence    on    imported    oil.    The 
plain  offers  our  best  prospect  for  a 
discovery.  It  will  provide  hundreds 
of   desperately    needed    jobs 
throughout  nearly  every  State  in  the 
It  will  add  SSO  billion  to  our  gross  na- 
iroduct.  The  environmentally  respon- 
c^velopment  of  this  area  potentially 
S250  billion  in  payments  to  foreign 
producers  and  governments  vhile  provid- 
billion  in  revenues  for  Federal  and 
governments. 

the  Senate  once  again  deliberates 
to  Implement  the  National  En- 


ergy Strategy,  it  Is  my  strong  hope  that  the 
ANWR  provision  will  be  included  in  the  final 
bill.  The  development  of  a  small  portion  of 
ANWR  as  a  potential  source  for  oil  is  simply 
too  important  to  leave  out  of  any  com- 
prehensive energy  plan. 
Sincerely, 

GEORGE  Bush. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKl.  I  am  going  to  read 
this,  Mr.  President,  because  I  think  it 
is  germane  to  where  we  are  and  what 
the  administration  stands  for. 

It  reads  as  follows: 

Dear  Frank:  As  I  stated  in  my  State  of  the 
Union  address,  I  am  continuing  to  call  on 
Congress  to  act  on  my  National  Energy 
Strategy.  Opening  access  to  a  discrete  por- 
tion of  the  Arctic  National  Wildlife  Refuge 
coastal  plain,  with  environmental  safe- 
guards, to  oil  development  is  a  critical  com- 
ponent of  my  energy  strategy.  Congress'  fail- 
ure to  act  on  this  vital  legislation,  thus  far, 
is  at  the  expense  of  American  jobs  and  en- 
ergy security.  This  is  why  I  have  repeatedly 
called  on  Congress  to  take  action. 

ANWR  development  will  provide  additional 
domestic  oil  resources  to  reduce  our  dan- 
gerous dependence  on  imported  oil.  The 
coastal  plain  offers  our  best  prospect  for  a 
major  oil  discovery.  It  will  provide  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  desperately  needed  jobs 
spread  throughout  nearly  every  State  in  the 
Nation.  It  will  add  $50  billion  to  our  gross  na- 
tional product.  The  environmentally  respon- 
sible development  of  this  area  potentially 
could  save  $250  billion  in  payments  to  foreign 
oil  producers  and  governments  while  provid- 
ing $125  billion  in  revenues  for  Federal  and 
State  governments. 

When  the  Senate  once  again  deliberates 
legislation  to  implement  the  National  En- 
ergy Strategy,  it  is  my  strong  hope  that  the 
ANWR  provision  will  be  included  in  the  final 
bill.  The  development  of  a  small  portion  of 
ANWR  as  a  potential  source  for  oil  is  simply 
too  important  to  leave  out  of  any  com- 
prehensive energy  plan. 
Sincerely, 

George  Bush. 

Mr.  President,  truly,  we  are  at  a  wa- 
tershed in  this  regard.  The  arguments 
have  been  presented  over  an  extended 
period  of  time.  Mr.  President,  it  is  in- 
conceivable to  this  Senator  from  Alas- 
ka that  if  we  can  send  a  man  to  the 
Moon  and  return  him  safely,  we  ought 
to  be  able  to  open  up  ANWR  safely. 

Where  is  the  spirit  that  made  Amer- 
ica great,  the  spirit  that  said  we  can 
overcome  challenges  by  advanced  tech- 
nology? 

As  we  reflect  on  America's  role 
today,  we  are  concerned  about  our 
competitivene?s.  The  spirit  of  competi- 
tiveness is  the  challenge,  and  the  chal- 
lenge here  is  to  open  ANWR  safely.  It 
is  a  challenge  to  engineers,  and  it  is  a 
challenge  to  America.  If  America  is  to 
succeed  in  the  coming  decades,  we 
must  regain  that  spirit  of  competitive- 
ness, and  to  suggest  that  we  cannot 
open  up  ANWR  safely  with  advanced 
technology  has  no  sound  scientific 
basis  of  any  kind. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  reflect  on  the 
merits  of  the  legislation  before  us,  and 
to  recognize  the  significance  of  what 
we  are  doing  here.  We  are  not  address- 
ing the  potential  of  relieving  our  de- 


pendence on  imported  oil.  We  axe  not 
rising  to  the  realization  that  we  can 
create  735,000  jobs  in  47  States. 

These  are  the  issues  before  us,  and  I 
find  it  just  incredible,  as  we  reflect  on 
the  status  of  this  bill,  that  there  is  not 
enough  support,  there  is  not  every 
Member  of  this  body  standing  before  us 
saying  we  want  to  relieve  our  depend- 
ence on  imported  oil,  and  we  want  to 
stimulate  our  economy  with  the  larg- 
est single  identified  project  that  we 
might  have  in  this  country. 

Well,  Mr.  President,  Senator  Stevens 
and  I  are  somewhat  alone  in  this  re- 
gard, but  I  think  our  message  is  clear. 
It  is  a  challenge  to  America,  and  it  is 
a  challenge  that  we  ought  to  be  up  to, 
because  if  we  are  not,  clearly,  we  are 
going  to  be  exporting  jobs.  Our  balance 
of  payments  will  increase,  and  as  a 
consequence,  we  will  see  our  domestic 
industry  move  overseas  where  they  are 
moving  now  because  of  the  climate  as- 
sociated with  taxes  and  environmental 
concerns  prevailing. 

I  thank  the  Chair,  and  I  thank  my 
colleagues  for  allowing  me  the  extra 
time.  I  thank,  particularly,  the  chair- 
man for  his  continued  encouragement 
against  some  very  significant  odds. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  an 
article  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was    ordered    to    be    printed    in    the 
Record,  as  follows: 
317.000  Jobs  Lost— That's  No  Energy  Policy 

More  jobs  have  been  lost  in  the  U.S.  oil  and 
natural  gas  producing  industry  than  almost 
any  other  U.S.  industry  over  the  last  ten 
years.  More  than  in  the  steel,  chemical,  elec- 
tronics, textile  or  automobile  industries. 

More  than  317,000  families  lost  their  pay- 
checks. Thousands  of  small  businesses  have 
closed— because  America's  energy  policy 
doesn't  make  sense. 

Why  fight  another  desert  war  to  protect 
America's  energy  future?  Let's  put  Ameri- 
cans back  to  work  developing  energy  here  at 
home  by  eliminating  the  tax  penalty  on  do- 
mestic drilling.  We  think  that  makes  more 
sense. 

We  are  the  Independent  Petroleum  Asso- 
ciation of  America.  We  are  visiting  Congress 
this  week  with  a  plan  to  help  put  America's 
natural  gas  and  oil  workers  back  to  work. 
Won't  you  help? 

There  are  317,000  reasons  why  you  should. 

(Independent  Petroleum  Association  of 
America,  Washington.  D.C.) 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
congratulate  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
on  a  very  persuasive  statement  with 
respect  to  ANWR.  At  least  it  persuades 
me.  Unfortunately,  it  does  not  per- 
suade a  majority  of  the  Senate  or,  to 
be  more  specific,  it  does  not  persuade 
60  Senators,  which  it  takes  in  order  to 
pass  ANWR.  And  it  is  for  that  reason 
that  we  have  taken  ANWR  out  of  this 
bill,  along  with  the  CAFE  issue,  be- 
cause both  of  those  require  cloture  in 
order  to  pass.  And  60  votes  are  not 
here. 

So  it  is  not  out  of  a  lack  of  convic- 
tion or  lack  of  being  persuaded  by  the 


argument  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
f^om  Alaska  with  respect  to  ANWR, 
but  it  is  a  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
as  part  of  this  bill,  it  cannot  pass,  and 
that  this  bill,  without  ANWR  and  with- 
out CAFE,  is  a  very  excellent  com- 
prehensive balance  and  effective  en- 
ergy policy,  one  that  ought  to  pass. 

So  I  do  not  want  the  best  to  be  the 
enemy  of  the  good.  This  is  a  very  good 
bill,  and  I  hope  that  the  Senators  from 
Alaska  will  begin  to  think  that  ANWR 
is  not  a  battle  that  should  be  given  up 
on,  it  is  not  a  lost  cause,  but  it  is  a 
cause  that  ought  to  be  delayed  and  not 
pursued  in  the  context  of  this  bill. 

I  think  the  fact  that  it  should  not  be 
pursued  as  part  of  this  bill  is  illus- 
trated by  the  fact  that  I  think  at  the 
appropriate  time  the  opponents  of 
ANWR  will  allow  a  vote  up  or  down.  I 
do  not  speak  for  them,  but  I  believe 
they  would;  such  is  their  confidence  in 
the  ability  to  beat  ANWR  on  an  up-or- 
down  vote.  Part  of  the  reason  is,  I 
think,  there  is  a  pervasive  sense  that  it 
cannot  pass  as  part  of  this  bill. 

So,  therefore,  many  Senators  who 
might  otherwise  be  inclined  to  vote  for 
it  should  vote  against  it,  because  they 
see  no  reason  to  sacrifice  themselves 
politically  in  the  cause  of  ANWR  when 
it  has  no  chance  of  winning. 

These  are  familiar  arguments.  Every- 
one on  both  sides  is  familiar  with 
them. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield,  at  this  point,  2 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  it  is  high  time  we  proceed  with 
the  bill  before  us.  I  am  sure  we  are 
going  to  get  the  issues  that  were  dis- 
cussed in  due  course. 

I  rise  today  to  remind  the  Senate 
that  just  a  few  days  ago  on  January  31, 
1992,  the  rig  count  in  the  United  States 
reached  an  all-time  low.  There  has 
never  been  a  day  in  the  recorded  his- 
tory of  rig  count  activity — which  is  a 
pretty  good  indicator  of  domestic  oil 
activity — where  it  was  lower.  On  that 
day  the  rig  count  reached  635,  I  say  to 
my  friend,  the  chairman  of  the  Energy 
Committee. 

And  I  am  prepared  today  with  a  few 
remarks  to  indicate  to  the  U.S.  Senate 
that  in  addition  to  the  bill  which  we 
ought  to  pass,  we  ought  to  pass  the  bill 
because  alternative  fuels,  clean  fuels 
and  other  things  will  be  pursued  with 
more  vigor,  if  it  is  adopted. 

I  think  it  is  time  that  the  tax-writ- 
ing committees  take  a  look  at  the  al- 
ternative minimum  tax  as  it  applies  to 
independent  producers  in  the  United 
States.  It  is  clear  that  it  has  now  be- 
come counterproductive,  and  when 
independent  producers  avail  them- 
selves of  the  tax  deductions  that  are 
reasonable  and  thrown  into  an  alter- 
native minimum  tax,  they  are  paying  a 
punitive  tax.  We  can  cite  cases  where 
they  are  paying  60  to  70  percent  effec- 
tive tax  rate,  as  compared  with  the 


various  brackets  that  other  Americans 
are  confronted  with.  I  think  that  it  is 
punitive,  counterproductive,  and  we 
can  change  it. 

During  this  debate  we  ought  to  point 
out  areas  where  the  tax-writing  com- 
mittees of  the  Congress  must  supple- 
ment the  intentions  and  desires  under 
this  bill,  or  many  of  the  proposals  will 
go  nowhere.  Increasing  domestic  pro- 
duction will  go  nowhere  unless  the  15- 
percent  investment  tax  credit  for  en-' 
hanced  oil  recovery  is  continued.  It  has 
only  a  few  months  remaining.  We  are 
asking  the  tajc-writing  committees  to 
put  that  into  effect  for  a  couple  years 
to  see  that  we  get  that  oil  in  produc- 
tion. 

TAX  incentives  FOR  THE  OIL  INDUSTRY  ARE 
NEEDED  FOR  ENERGY  STRATEGY  AND  ECO- 
NOMIC GROWTH 

Mr.  President,  it  appears  that  a  tax 
bill  is  on  a  very  fast  track.  I  want  to 
urge  the  Finance  Committee  to  seri- 
ously look  at  the  problems  the  alter- 
native minimum  tax  is  causing  inde- 
pendent oil  and  gas  producers  and  to 
urge  the  committee  to  extend  mean- 
ingful oil  and  gas  tax  incentives. 

The  Senate  is  beginning  to  debate 
the  energy  strategy  and  tax  writing 
committees  are  beginning  work  on  an 
economic  growth  package.  Energy  tax 
incentives  are  a  necessary  complement 
to  both. 

When  Congress  enacted  the  alter- 
native minimum  tax  [AMT]  in  1986, 
fairness  was  the  objective.  All  tax- 
payers should  pay  their  fair  share.  We 
didn't  intend  to  create  a  punitive  alter- 
native minimum  tax  system.  The  AMT 
acts  as  a  second  system  of  taxation, 
under  which  tax  payers  are  required  to 
pay  the  higher  of  the  regular  tax  on 
AMT  liability.  Yet,  when  a  recession 
coincides  with  sustained  low  oil  and 
gas  prices,  the  AMT  works  like  a  se- 
vere penalty  that  gets  progressively 
worse  the  longer  a  taxpayer  falls  under 
the  AMT.  The  longer  prices  are  low  and 
profits  thin,  the  harsher  is  the  AMT's 
impact. 

Today's  bad  news  is  that  the  rig 
count  statistics  are  the  worst  ever. 
Baker  Hughes  reports  that  the  rig 
count  stands  at  653  for  week  ending 
January  31.  This  is  the  lowest  level  of 
drilling  activity  since  records  were 
begun  in  the  1940's. 

But  the  rig  count  is  not  just  a  statis- 
tic. It  is  an  important  economic  indica- 
tor that  relates  to  our  prospects  for 
economic  growth  because  energy  is  an 
indispensable  input.  It  is  the  barometer 
that  measures  our  future  ability  to 
produce  domestic  energy. 

A  rig  count  of  653  indicates  that  the 
industry  has  entered  a  period  of  accel- 
erated decline.  The  Nation's  domestic 
oil  production  is  falling  at  an  annual 
rate  of  300,000  barrels  a  day  and  foreign 
imports  are  rapidly  approaching  50  per- 
cent of  our  domestic  needs. 

We  have  lost  326,000  jobs,  almost  half 
of  the  oilfield  worker  jobs  since  the 


peak  in  1982  when  the  rig  count  was 
3.105.  The  number  of  oilfield  workers  in 
the  United  States  declined  to  382,000  in 
November,  from  the  yearly  peak  of 
708.300  in  1982  according  to  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics. 

The  Independent  Petroleum  Associa- 
tion of  America  believes  that  tax  relief 
is  needed  to  save  the  domestic  industry 
ftom  collapse.  I  tend  to  agree. 

In  1990,  Congress  enacted  a  package 
of  oil  and  gas  tax  Incentives  for  enact- 
ment in  the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconcili- 
ation Act.  These  incentives  included 
modest  relief  for  stripper  wells  with 
marginal  production,  enhanced  oil  re- 
covery incentives  and  the  reform  of  the 
nonconventional  fuels  credit.  These 
provisions  expire  at  the  end  of  this 
year. 

At  the  time  we  were  developing  the 
oil  and  gas  package.  I  urged  that  the 
new  incentives  be  creditable  or  applica- 
ble against  alternative  minimum  tax. 
This  issue  was  discussed  but  AMT  was. 
for  the  most  part,  left  out  of  the  pack- 
age. 

Two  years  of  experience  have  led  me 
to  believe  that  AMT  relief  is  the  single 
most  important  agenda  item  for  the  oil 
and  gas  Industry.  It  does  little  good  to 
talk  about  extending  Incentives  unless 
we  also  remove  AMT  impediments. 

Intangible  drilling  costs  [IDC's],  can 
make  up  to  80  percent  of  the  costs  of 
drilling  a  well.  IDC's  are  the  ordinary 
and  usual  expenses  that  other  busi- 
nesses are  allowed  to  take  expenses 
such  as  labor,  fuel,  repairs,  and  sup- 
plies. Yet  IDC's  and  percentage  deple- 
tion are  add-backs  or  preference  items 
under  the  AMT.  Since  most  independ- 
ent producers  are  AMT  taxpayers  their 
IDC's  and  percentage  depletion  allow- 
ances are  worse  than  useless  because  as 
add-backs  they  contribute  signifi- 
cantly to  the  pimitive  nature  of  the 
AMT. 

Under  current  law.  when  percentage 
depletion  and  IDC's  are  added  back  to 
income  in  calculating  AMT  tax  liabil- 
ity, it  can  result  in  a  70-  to  80-percent 
effective  tax  rate  for  some  producers. 
The  result  is  indisputely  punitive,  if 
not  confiscatory. 

Intangible  drilling  costs  and  percent- 
age depletion  must  be  removed  as  pref- 
erence items  under  the  AMT.  Mr. 
President,  this  is  a  tight  budget  year 
and  AMT  relief  will  have  to  be  paid  for 
consistent  with  the  "pay  as  you  go  pro- 
visions" of  the  budget  agreement.  I 
will  work  with  the  tax  writing  commit- 
tees to  find  ways  to  pay  for  these  pro- 
visions. 

In  1990,  the  alternative  minimum  tax 
was  a  problem  for  the  oil  and  gas  in- 
dustry and  the  same  is  true  now,  only 
more  so.  The  President  has  put  AMT 
reform  on  the  agenda  and  I  urge  the 
Congress  to  provide  some  equitable  re- 
lief to  the  oil  and  gas  industry. 

Another  issue  is  enhanced  oil  recov- 
ery. 

We  leave  behind  70  percent  of  the  oil 
when  we  drain  proven  fields  using  pri- 
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secondary  oil  recovery  tech- 
To  stop  this  wasteful  manage- 
our  natural  resources,  Con- 
ebacted  a  IS-percent  investment 
cndlt  for  enhanced  oil  recovery, 
in  jentive  expires  at  the  end  of  the 
^nce  the  regulations  for  imple- 
this  provision  were  only  re- 
published in  the  Federal  Reg- 
urge  the  chairman  of  the  tax 
committee  to  include  an  exten- 
tbis  credit  high  on  the  list  of 
items. 

forward  to  working  with  the 

of  the  Finance  Committee  to 

package  of  oil  and  gas  incen- 

;hat    will     enhance     economic 

and  correct  the  AMT  inequity. 

the  floor. 

IJURENBERGER.  Mr.  President, 

Senate  will  vote  on  a  cloture 

on  the  motion  to  proceed  to  S. 

National  Energy  Security  Act 

I  will  vote  against  cloture.  I  do 

believe  this  bill  to  be  the  energy 

hat  the  Nation  needs. 
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REACTIVE  "POLICIES" 

On  s^eral  occasions  over  the  past  20 
Nation  has  tried  to  establish 
comprehensive  energy  policy.  Each  of 
e  Torts  has  come  after  turmoil  in 
Mi(  idle  East  that  disrupted  our  en- 
si  pplies  and  damaged  our  econ- 
A  merican  hostages  and  American 
lave  been  at  the  center  of  some 
events. 

to  each  new  crisis,  there 

a  demand  for  energy  inde- 

"Let  us  free  America  from 

entanglement  in  the  Middle  East. 

be  energy  independent  so  that 

not  risk  American  lives  for 

oil.  No  blood  for  oil." 

Presidents    and    the    Congress 

r4sponded.  President  Nixon  gave 

Independence."    Presi- 

called  it  "Project  Independ- 

President  Carter  called  it  the 

Equivalent  of  War."  And  now 

the  National  Energy  Security 

1992. 


O]  eration 
Fiird 


SIREN  CALL  OF  "INDEPENDENCE" 

the  debate  on  this  bill  we  will 

now  familiar  refrains  time  and 

'We  need  to  do  everything  we 

reduce  our  dependence  on  for- 

We  have  plenty  of  domestic 

,  natural  gas,  com  power — 

repine  foreign  oil.  We  are  the  Mid- 

of  coal.  And,  if  we  were  just 

efficient  we  could  save  as  many 

of  oil  as  we  import  from  the 

East."  The  premise  that  we  can 

shpuld  strive  to  be  energy  inde- 

is  behind  each  of  these  slo- 


our  drive  to  be  energy  inde- 
we  have  made  some  colossal 
tver  the  years.  President  Nixon 
je  controls  on  domestic  oil,  en- 
courage ng  its  use  and  actually  increas- 
ing oui  dependence.  The  1977  spasm  of 
energy  policy  brought  us  the  Power- 
plant  a  ad  Industrial  Fuel  Use  Act  that 
tried  tq  limit  the  use  of  natural  gas,  es- 


pecially to  generate  electricity.  The 
Industrial  Fuel  Use  Act  was  repealed 
and  the  Clean  Air  Act  passed  last  year 
tries  to  encourage  the  use  of  natural 
gas  to  produce  electricity. 

Many  of  us  were  here  for  the  windfall 
profit  tax,  a  centerpiece  in  our  re- 
sponse to  the  Iranian  Revolution  and 
attendant  oil  problems  in  1979  and  1980. 
It  has  also  been  repealed.  And  most  of 
the  solar  energy  and  conservation  tax 
credits  that  went  with  it  have  also 
been  allowed  to  lapse. 

And  who  can  forget  the  Energy  Secu- 
rity Act  of  1980?  It  created  the  Syn- 
thetic Fuels  Corporation  that  was  au- 
thorized to  spend  up  to  $80  billion  sub- 
sidizing energy  from  shale  oil  and  liq- 
uid fuels  from  coal.  A  truly  excessive 
proposal  that  was  also  repealed. 

The  purpose  of  reciting  this  history 
is  to  remind  the  Senate  of  what  has  so 
often  happened  when  we  have  taken  up 
big  energy  bills  in  response  to  Middle 
East  turmoil.  We  have  made  very  big 
mistakes.  Very  costly  mistakes  in 
judgment  and  policy.  Let  me  review 
that  list  again.  Price  controls  on  do- 
mestic oil.  The  Powerplant  and  Indus- 
trial Fuel  Use  Act.  The  windfall  profit 
tax.  The  Energy  Security  Act  of  1980. 
The  Synthetic  Fuels  Corporation. 

These  are  pieces  of  comprehensive 
energy  policies  that  failed  miserably 
and  have  since  been  repealed.  These 
policies  were  generated  in  the  heat  of 
war  or  in  the  malaise  of  economic  col- 
lapse and  were  offered  to  the  American 
public  as  ways  to  achieve  that  elusive 
goal  of  energy  independence.  They  were 
designed  to  insulate  us  from  the  reali- 
ties of  the  world  energy  economy.  The 
National  Energy  Security  Act  of  1992 
has  germinated  in  that  same  climate  of 
dependence  hysteria,  it  is  held  out  to 
us  with  that  same  promise  of  energy 
independence  and  it  contains  the  same 
kinds  of  mistakes  we  have  so  often 
voted  for  in  the  past. 

ALTERNATIVE  FUELS 

For  instance,  this  bill  has  a  national 
goal  of  30  percent  alternative  fuels  in 
the  transportation  sector  by  the  year 
2010.  That  is  an  example  of  excess.  One 
of  the  problems  that  goes  with  import- 
ing oil  is  a  negative  balance  of  trade. 
Importing  a  million  barrels  of  oil  per 
day  imposes  a  $9  billion  per  year  pen- 
alty in  our  trade  balance.  It  is  a  cause 
for  concern.  As  a  nation  we  need  to 
find  ways  to  reduce  that  imbalance  or 
offset  it  with  exports. 

But  simply  setting  our  sights  on  30 
percent  alternative  fuels  does  not  nec- 
essarily qualify  as  a  reasonable  re- 
sponse to  the  problem.  It  would  cost 
about  S60  billion  in  capital  investment 
to  replace  1  million  barrels  per  day  of 
oil  with  natural  gas.  It  would  cost  80 
billions  of  dollars — equivalent  to  the 
now  repealed  authorization  for  the 
Synthetic  Fuels  Corporation — to  re- 
place that  million  barrels  of  oil  with 
ethanol  or  methanol.  And  it  would  cost 
S240  billion  in  capital  investment  to  re- 


place 1  million  barrels  of  oil  per  day 
with  electric  vehicles.  Those  costs  are 
staggering.  They  are  excessive.  They 
are  the  very  same  excesses  that  we 
have  voted  for  in  the  past  and  that 
have  subsequently  been  repealed. 

ENERGY  DEPENDENCE 

We  have  a  tendency  to  see  our  de- 
pendence on  foreigrn  oil  as  a  sickness, 
as  an  addiction.  Middle  East  oil  is  the 
heroin  of  the  American  economy. 
Whenever  there  is  turmoil  in  the  Mid- 
dle East,  we  resolve  to  come  to  our 
senses  and  break  this  dependence. 

We  are  willing  to  try  the  most  ex- 
travagant cures  to  get  well. 

No  scheme  is  too  expensive. 

Every  untried  proposition  is  a  poten- 
tial magic  bullet. 

The  more  exotic  the  solution — shale 
oil,  fusion,  hydrogen  fuels — the  more 
we  are  willing  to  spend  to  replace  for- 
eign oil. 

That  mentality  has  led  us  astray  so 
many  times  in  the  past.  And  that  is  the 
mentality  that  continues  to  inform 
this  bill.  Excess  in  the  name  of  energy 
independence  has  become  the  very  test 
of  sincerity. 

There  is  a  book  that  was  published 
last  winter  on  the  history  of  petroleum 
in  the  world  economy.  It  is  by  the  dis- 
tinguished energy  economist,  Daniel 
Yergin.  It  is  titled  "The  Prize."  The 
prize.  The  prize  is  600  billion  barrels  of 
Middle  East  oil  that  can  be  produced 
for  $2  per  barrel.  It  is  a  treasure  that 
can  fuel  prosperity  for  economies 
around  the  globe  for  a  hundred  years 
into  the  future.  For  most  of  the  past 
100  years,  the  United  States  has  been 
the  principal  supplier  of  oil  to  the 
world.  Texas  was  the  Mideast  of  1890, 
1910,  and  1930.  But  the  reserves  of  Texas 
pale  in  comparison  to  the  oil  wealth 
found  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 

It  is  not  our  oil.  But  the  nations  that 
own  it  want  to  sell  it.  Some  of  those 
nations  are  our  friends  and  allies.  But 
even  our  enemies  in  the  region  are  not 
trying  to  withhold  their  oil  from  the 
marketplace.  It  does  them  no  good  in 
the  ground. 

This  is  very  cheap  oil.  Much  less  than 
a  buck  a  gallon.  It  fueled  the  boom  of 
the  1950's  and  1960's  in  the  United 
States.  That  is  how  we  became  depend- 
ent. In  real  terms  it  is  just  as  cheap 
today.  It  is  much  less  expensive  than 
many  of  our  domestic  alternatives  in- 
cluding the  nonconventional  gas  re- 
serves that  have  been  discussed  at 
length  here  on  the  floor  by  the  Senator 
from  Colorado.  Much  less  expensive. 

It  may  be  that  some  here  in  the  Sen- 
ate think  it  makes  sense  to  pay  $2  a 
gallon  for  com  derived  ethanol  or  $3  a 
gallon  for  liquid  fuel  from  coal  or  S4  a 
gallon  to  avoid  using  fuel  with  some 
exotic  conservation  technology.  That's 
the  theory  of  this  bill — and  some  of  the 
amendments  we  will  see,  if  this  bill 
comes  to  the  floor. 

AN  ENERGY  POUCY 

There  has  been  much  said  about 
whether  Senators  want  to  have  an  en- 


ergy policy  or  not.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested that  those  who  oppose  cloture 
do  not  want  an  energy  policy.  Through- 
out this  discussion  there  has  been  an 
underlying  assumption  that  this  Na- 
tion can  only  be  considered  to  have  an 
energy  policy,  if  we  have  in  place  some 
mix  of  programs  likely  costing  billions 
of  dollars  to  taxpayers  and  consumers 
that  is  designed  to  end  our  dependence 
on  foreign  oil — or  for  some  Senators  on 
oil  altogether. 

That's  not  my  definition  of  an  energy 
policy.  And  that's  not  a  definition  the 
American  people  are  going  to  support 
when  they  understand  the  true  costs  of 
the  alternatives  put  forward  in  this 
bill. 

I  am  not  against  an  energy  policy  for 
this  country. 

I  am  for  the  strategic  petroleum  re- 
serve. 

I  am  for  research  and  development  on 
new  technologies. 

I  am  for  alternative  fuels  in  niche 
markets  where  they  can  have  signifi- 
cant environmental  payoffs. 

I  am  for  provisions  in  this  bill  that 
would  encourage  wiser  energy  use  by 
the  Federal  Government. 

Those  are  all  elements  of  a  national 
energy  policy. 

But  I  am  opposed  to  spending  billions 
of  taxpayer  dollars  and  tens  of  billions 
of  consumer  dollars  in  the  elusive 
quest  for  energy  independence.  That  is 
not  the  only  definition  of  an  energy 
policy.  That  is  a  formula  for  foolish- 
ness that  we  have  followed  too  often  in 
the  past. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  once 
again  we  gather  here  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  to  discuss  the  fate  of  our  Na- 
tion's energy  security.  I  am  pleased  to 
be  involved  in  this  most  critical  de- 
bate. 

I  would  like  to  begin  by  commending 
both  of  my  colleagues,  Senator  John- 
ston of  Louisiana  and  Senator  Wallop 
of  Wyoming,  for  their  tremendous  ef- 
forts in  developing  and  shepherding 
this  legislation  through  the  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources  Committee.  I 
am  grateful  to  these  gentleman  for 
their  perseverance  in  negotiating  a  set- 
tlement whereby  debate  on  this  critical 
measure  could  proceed. 

Many  times  in  the  last  20  years  the 
U.S.  Congress  has  been  called  to  action 
by  the  need  to  reduce  our  dependence 
on  fossil  fuels.  Like  the  energy  crises 
of  the  1970's,  last  year's  war  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  catapulted  the  need  for  en- 
ergy security  back  to  the  surface  of 
public  concern.  This  concern,  however, 
has  been  short-lived.  No  visible  crisis  is 
at  hand.  No  lines  are  forming  at  gas 
pumps  across  our  Nation.  In  fact,  gas 
prices  remain  at  just  a  little  over  $1 
per  gallon— a  price  which  is  virtually 
unchanged  since  the  mid-1980's. 

So  what  is  all  the  fuss  about?  Why  is 
a  national  energy  strategy  so  impor- 
tant? Gas  is  cheap  and  abundant,  and 
concern  about  energy  remains  buried 
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at  the  bottom  of  public  opinion  polls 
across  the  Nation.  Education,  health 
care,  child  care,  and  crime  are  cur- 
rently at  the  forefront  of  people's  lives. 
And  while  all  of  these  areas  are  immi- 
nently significant  in  the  lives  of  Amer- 
icans, a  future  crisis  over  our  Nation's 
lack  of  a  diversified  energy  source  still 
looms  large,  even  in  the  shadow  of  a 
war  which  was  fought  and  won  for  ac- 
cess to  oil. 

Like  much  of  the  industrialized 
world,  the  United  States  has  increased 
its  use  of  fossil  fuels  over  the  last  20 
years.  This  fossil  fuel  use  has  grown  to 
the  point  where  some  characterize  it  as 
dependency,  as  habit,  as  fixation,  as 
addiction.  In  fact,  few  would  debate  the 
premise  that  Americans  are  addicted  to 
oil.  And  just  like  any  other  addict,  our 
Nation,  and  this  Congress,  have  been 
denying  this  dependency  for  the  last  20 
years. 

The  cravings  of  an  addict  can  lead  to 
desperate  measures,  and  history  has 
shown  that  Nations  addicted  to  oil  will 
risk  everything  to  gain  access  to  that 
drug.  The  desperate  measures  about 
which  I  speak  today  are  military  con- 
flict. 

During  the  1930's  and  1940's,  for  exam- 
ple. Japan  endeavored  to  build  a  great- 
er Japan  or  a  greater  Asia  through  the 
broadening  of  its  sphere  of  influence 
into  Southeast  Asia.  Oftentimes  this 
expansionism  took  the  form  of  mili- 
tary aggression  and  was  not  looked 
upon  favorably  by  many  Nations  of 
that  era,  including  the  United  States  of 
America.  In  fact,  the  United  States, 
which  at  that  time  supplied  Japan  with 
approximately  80  percent  of  its  petro- 
leum needs,  so  disliked  Japan's  at- 
tempts to  broaden  its  sphere  of  influ- 
ence that  it  threatened  to  cut  off  the 
very  lifeline  of  the  Japanese  military 
machine — oil. 

In  response  to  this  threat,  on  Decem- 
ber 7-8,  1941,  Japan,  a  Nation  addicted 
to  and  dependent  on  foreign  oil, 
launched  numerous  attacks  on  Nations 
throughout  the  South  Pacific  in  an  ef- 
fort to  secure  a  stable  supply  of  oil 
from  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  now  Indo- 
nesia. Japan  realized,  that  in  order  to 
secure  this  oil  supply,  it  needed  to  iso- 
late the  American  ground  troops  based 
in  the  Philippines— and  the  only  way  to 
do  this  was  to  strike  a  debilitating 
blow  to  America's  Naval  fleet  based  in 
Pearl  Harbor,  HI. 

Truly,  Japan's  oil  addiction  and  de- 
pendency drove  it  to  desperate  meas- 
ures. But  Japan  has  not  been  the  only 
Nation  in  history  to  fall  victim  to  the 
seductive  and  alluring  thirst  for  oil. 

In  January  of  1991,  desperate  meas- 
ures were  again  taken  to  secure  access 
to  vital  oil  supplies.  This  time  it  was 
American  men  and  women  who  were 
sent  to  the  deserts  of  the  Middle  East 
to  kill  and  die  in  order  to  secure  access 
to  Kuwaiti  oil;  370  American  service 
personnel  and  approximately  100,000 
Iraqis  lost  their  lives  in  the  Persian 


Gulf  war.  Our  Nation's  dependence  has 
been  translated  fi-om  long  lines  at  gas 
stations  and  high  prices  for  heating  oil 
to  something  immeasurably  more  per- 
sonal and  intimate— the  lives  of  Ameri- 
cans. This  loss  of  life  is  a  price  far  too 
high  to  pay  for  20  years  of  denial. 

Despite  our  lack  of  drive  to  find  a  so- 
lution to  our  addiction,  today  Congress 
has  a  chance  to  take  America's  oil  de- 
pendency by  the  horns  and  establish  a 
program  designed  to  eradicate  this  fos- 
sil fuel  infirmity.  We  have  a  chance  to 
reduce  the  prospect  of  future  wars  and 
loss  of  human  life  over  this  finite  re- 
source. What  we  need  to  begin  breaking 
this  addiction  and  enhancing  our  na- 
tional security  is  a  well-balanced  na- 
tional energy  policy. 

The  security  of  America  and  of 
American  lives  everywhere  depends 
upon  our  action  or  inaction  on  this  leg- 
islation. America's  future  depends  on 
the  wise  stewardship  of  this  Nation's 
energy  resources  and  our  unwavering 
conunitment  to  a  balanced  energy 
plan. 

The  U.S.  Congress  has  before  it  the 
golden  opportunity  to  change  the 
course  of  American  energy  use  from  a 
mentality  of  consumption  to  one  which 
balances  conservation,  energy  effi- 
ciency, and  renewable  energy  develop- 
ment with  the  wise  use  of  domestic  en- 
ergy resources. 

We  have  already  taken  this  first  step 
in  the  Pacific  Northwest.  In  1980.  with 
the  passage  of  the  Northwest  Power 
Act.  Congress  for  the  first  time  real- 
ized the  importance  of  energy  con- 
servation by  recognizing  it  as  a  new  en- 
ergy resource.  I  hope  that  during  de- 
bate on  this  national  energy  strategy 
legislation  Congress  will  work  to  ex- 
pand upon  the  wisdom  it  exercised  in 
1980  by  pursuing  conservation,  eff'i- 
clency  and  renewable  energy  as  genu- 
ine, reliable,  and  cost-effective  energy 
sources. 

Again,  I  thank  the  chairman  and 
ranking  member  of  the  Energy  Com- 
mittee and  look  forward  to  working 
with  them  to  institute  a  balanced  na- 
tional energy  strategy. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  the  motion  to  pro- 
ceed to  S.  2166,  the  National  Security 
Act  of  1922. 

As  many  of  my  colleagues  know.  I 
did  not  support  S.  1220  on  November  1 
because  I  felt  the  bill  had  many  prob- 
lems. One  was  title  15,  the  section  deal- 
ing with  the  Public  Utility  Holding 
Company  Act.  Another  was  the  section 
dealing  with  oil  and  gas  exploration  in 
Arctic  National  Refuge,  which  is  clear- 
ly not  acceptable  to  this  body,  and  the 
section  on  nuclear  licensing. 

But  most  importantly.  S.  1220  would 
have  opened  up  the  possibility  of  in- 
creasing CAFE  standards  and  that 
poses  great  dangers  to  the  U.S.  auto  in- 
dustry and  tens  of  thousands  of  U.S. 
jobs. 

True,  S.  1220  did  contain  a  CAFE  sec- 
tion that  was  reasonable.  However,  the 
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Tod^y,  our  economy  is  in  deep  trou- 
Presldent's  Plan  to  deal  with 
ijisufflclent.  And  clearly,  any  un- 
and    unreasonable    CAFE    in- 
will  make  it  more  difficult  for 
3.  auto  industry  to  recover, 
these  reasons,  I  am  pleased  that 
cqairman  of  the  Energy  and  Natu- 
3  Committee  and  his  staff 
( £sured  me  that  there  will  be  no 
or  ANWR  titles  in  this  energy 
that  they  will  oppose  amend- 
to  add  these  sections, 
further,  I  am  pleased  to  know 
have  his  assurances  that  he  will 
the  Seymour  amendnfient,  which 
as  a  back-door  CAFE  amend- 
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area  of  Public  Utility  Holding 

Company  reform,  I  am  pleased  to  tell 

that  the  chairman  and  I 

to  completing  a  compromise 

We  are  working  to  make 

jrovisions  fair  and  balanced. 

S.  2166  still  needs  work.  The 

dealing  with  nuclear  licensing 

llroblem  and  I  hope  an  equitable 

environmentally  safe  solution  can 

out.  I  am  also  concerned 

the  section  dealing  with  natural 

inlportation. 

lome  State  of  Michigan  imports 
amount  of  natural  gas  from 
which  in  many  cases  is  cheap- 
domestlcally    produced    gas. 
ratepayers  should  have  the 
to  continue  to  pay  the  cheapest 
for  natural  gas  and  I  will  fight 
maintain  this  right  for  them. 
President,    I    look    forward    to 
workifag  with  the  distinguished  chair- 
qn  this  bill.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
for  the  motion  to  proceed. 
ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
rhe  Chair  will  inform  the  Senate 
a|l  time  has  expired. 


wc  rked 


lart  e 


to 


rived,  under  the  previous  order,  the 
clerk  will  report  the  motion  to  invoke 
cloture. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

Cloture  Motion 
We.  the  undersigned  Senators,  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  rule  XXII  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  hereby  move 
to  bring  to  a  close  debate  on  the  motion  to 
proceed  to  S.  2166,  a  bill  to  reduce  the  Na- 
tion's dependence  on  Imported  oil.  to  provide 
for  the  energy  security  on  the  Nation  and  for 
other  purposes: 

D.K.  Inouye.  Quentin  Burdick.  Howard 
M.  Metzenbaum.  George  Mitchell.  John 
Breaux.  Jeff  Blngaman,  Alan  Cranston. 
Tom  Daschle.  Wendell  Ford.  Jim  Sas- 
ser.  Kent  Conrad,  Charles  S.  Robb,  J. 
Bennett  Johnston,  Timothy  E.  Wlrth, 
Max  Baucus,  J.  Lieberman. 


CLOTURE  MOTION 


The  [ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  hour  of  10  a.m.  having  ar- 


CALL  OF  THE  ROLL 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem 
pore.     By     unanimous     consent, 
quonmi  call  has  been  waived. 


the 


VOTE 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is.  Is  it  the  sense  of 
the  Senate  that  the  debate  on  the  mo- 
tion to  proceed  to  S.  2166,  the  National 
Energy  Security  Act,  shall  be  brought 
to  a  close?  The  yeas  and  nays  are  man- 
datory under  the  rule. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  BOREN],  the 
Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Cran- 
ston], the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Har- 
KIN],  and  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  Kerrey],  are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Warner],  is 
necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  [Mr. 
WOFFORD].  Are  there  any  other  Sen- 
ators in  the  Chamber  desiring  to  vote? 

The  yeas  and  nays  resulted — yeas  90, 
nays  5,  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  15  Leg.] 
YEAS— 90 


Adams 

DeConclnl 

Kennedy 

Akaka 

Olxon 

Kerry 

BaucuB 

Dodd 

Kohl 

BenUen 

Dole 

Lautenberg 

Blden 

Domenlcl 

Leahy 

Biagumn 

Ezon 

Levin 

Bond 

Ford 

Lieberman 

Bradley 

Fowler 

Lett 

Breaax 

Olenn 

Lnor 

Brown 

Gore 

Mack 

Bryan 

Gorton 

McCain 

Bumpers 

Graham 

McConnell 

Burdick 

Gramm 

Metzenbaum 

Bums 

Orassley 

Mlkulskl 

Byrd 

Hatch 

Mitchell 

Chafee 

Hatneld 

Moynlhan 

Coats 

Henin 

Nlckles 

Cochran 

Helms 

Nunn 

Coben 

HoUings 

Packwood 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  this 
vote,  there  are  90  yeas  and  5  nays. 
Three-fifths  of  the  Senators  duly  cho- 
sen and  sworn  having  voted  in  the  af- 
firmative, the  motion  to  invoke  clo- 
ture is  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  we 
now  have  a  number  of  amendments,  as 
soon  as  we  can  get  on  the  bill,  which 
have  been  cleared.  There  are  a  number 
by  Senator  Glenn.  Senator  Jeffords 
has  an  amendment,  which  has  not  been 
cleared,  which  will  take  some  debate.  I 
hope  we  can  get  right  on  the  bill  so  we 
can  plow  through  some  of  these  amend- 
ments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
say  to  my  friend  from  Louisiana,  I 
would  hope  that,  too.  But  we  are  not 
quite  yet  ready  to  proceed  to  the  bill. 
There  is  a  privilege  of  30  hours,  some  of 
which  is  going  to  be  used.  It  is  my  hope 
not  much  of  it.  It  is  my  hope  we  do  get 
to  the  bill  and  do  those  amendments 
which  have  been  cleared. 

But  at  this  moment  in  time,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  has  voted  to  invoke  cloture  on 
the  motion  to  proceed  to  the  energy 
bill.  Under  the  rules  of  the  Senate,  a 
maximum  of  30  hours  may  now  be  uti- 
lized by  those  who  wish  to  prevent  con- 
sideration of  the  bill;  that  is  consider- 
ation of  the  bill  can  be  delayed  but  not 
prevented. 

It  is  my  hope  that  we  could  proceed 
to  consideration  of  the  bill  and  elimi- 
nate the  necessity  for  consuming  30 
hours.  I  understand  that  discussions 
are  underway  which  may  ultimately 
lead  to  a  saving  of  time,  and  I  hope 
that  is  the  case.  But  by  a  prior  discus- 
sion with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Wyoming,  it  is  my  intention  now 
to  seek  unanimous  consent  to  proceed 
to  the  bill. 

I  understand  that  action  will  be  made 
and  then  I  will  ask  that  we  go  to  morn- 
ing business  with  the  time  being 
charged  against  the  30  hours,   and  I 


hope  that  we  will  be  able  to  get  to  the 
bill.  If  we  cannot  get  to  the  bill,  the 
Senate  will  simply  stay  in  session  until 
the  30  hours  have  been  either  expired 
or  agreement  has  been  made  to  proceed 
to  the  bill.  I  hope  that  is  not  necessary. 
It  will  serve  no  useful  purpose,  in  my 
judgment,  but  the  Senate  having  voted 
to  invoke  cloture  on  the  motion  to  pro- 
ceed, we  want  to  get  to  the  bill  as  soon 
as  possible.  Of  course,  we  are  trying  to 
complete  action  on  the  bill  as  soon  as 
we  can. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  REQUEST— 
S.  2166 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Accordingly,  Mr. 
President,  I  now  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Senate  proceed  to  consid- 
eration of  the  energy  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  Reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  and  I  am  con- 
strained to  object.  I  say  to  the  major- 
ity leader  this  is  certainly  not  the  plan 
of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming,  having 
worked  15  years  to  get  an  energy  bill  to 
the  point  where  we  can  debate  it  on  the 
floor.  But  there  are  negotiations  and 
there  are  things  going  on  which  may  in 
the  long  run,  and  I  trust  they  will,  save 
us  some  time. 

In  the  meantime.  Senator  Johnston 
and  I  have  suggested  to  a  couple  of 
Senators  whose  amendments  we  know 
of  and  have  been  cleared,  that  they 
send  their  amendments  to  the  desk  and 
debate  them.  But  we  can  take  no  ac- 
tion on  them  nor  can  they  be  received 
ft-om  the  bill.  At  least  the  debate  would 
be  accomplished.  We  would,  I  hope  and 
trust,  save  a  little  time  by  that  action. 

With  that  in  mind,  Mr.  President,  I 
do  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 


MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  now  be  a 
period  for  morning  business,  with  the 
time  to  be  charged  against  the  30  hours 
postcloture  on  the  motion  to  proceed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  could  I 
direct  an  inquiry  to  the  majority  lead- 
er? Does  he  have  a  time  as  to  how  long 
the  morning  business  might  run? 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  did  not  include  a 
time.  Under  a  prior  order,  we  are 
scheduled  to  go  into  recess  at  12:30  p.m. 
to  accommodate  the  party  conferences, 
and  then  at  2:15  p.m.,  we  will  go  to  the 
unemployment  insurance  bill.  It  is  my 
hope  that  we  can  proceed  to  the  energy 
bill  prior  to  12:30  but  I  did  not  want  to 
put  a  time  limit  on  it  in  light  of  the 
Senator's  comments  that  discussions 
are  underway.  Perhaps  it  is  best  to  let 
them  proceed  in  the  hope  that  we  can 
get  to  it. 


If  at  any  time  the  Senator  is  in  a  po- 
sition to  permit  the  Senate  to  consider 
the  energy  bill,  why,  then  if  he  would 
notify  me,  then  we  can  come  back  and 
terminate  the  morning  business  period 
and  get  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  I  understand  that.  My 
guess  is  that  it  would  probably  extend 
to  the  regular  noon  luncheons  of  the 
two  parties  because  that  is  probably 
the  place  where  both  sides  will  see 
what  may  or  may  not  be  able  to  be  ac- 
complished. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  As  I  said,  I  hope  we 
can  get  to  the  bill.  I  used  to  think  that 
only  two  things  were  certain,  death 
and  taxes.  Since  I  have  been  majority 
leader,  now  there  are  three:  death, 
taxes,  and  when  we  get  close  to  a  re- 
cess. Senators  on  both  sides  begin  to 
ask  me  when  are  we  going  to  be  able  to 
leave.  I  know  a  couple  days  from  now 
Senators  on  both  sides  axe  going  to  be 
asking  when  are  iwe  going  to  be  able  to 
leave.  Of  course,  the  more  we  can  get 
done  today,  the  more  favorable  can  be 
my  response  then. 

So  I  encourage  Senators,  to  the  ex- 
tent possible,  consistent  obviously 
with  the  advocacy  of  their  positions,  to 
enable  us  to  proceed  to  the  bill  and  not 
have  to  utilize  this  30  hours  of  waiting 
until  we  get  to  it. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  If  the  leader  will  yield 
further,  I  am  going  to  try  my  best  to 
do  that.  It  is  my  certain  belief  that 
some  of  that  will  have  to  be  solved  in 
our  party  caucuses  at  lunch.  I  doubt  se- 
riously we  can  get  to  the  bill  before 
lunch  although  we  can  undertake  the 
procedure  with  Senator  Glenn  and  oth- 
ers. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  is  recognized. 


AIR    FORCE    IMPLEMENTATION    OF 
REQUIREMENTS  REGARDING 

CONTRACTING  WARRANTIES  FOR 
B-2  AIRCRAFT 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
speak  about  a  letter  I  recently  received 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force, 
Donald  Rice,  concerning  the  warranty 
which  the  Air  Force  just  negotiated  for 
the  B-2  bomber.  I  regret  to  report  that 
the  warranty  does  not  comply  with  our 
law,  and  that  failure  could  cost  the 
taxpayers  of  this  country  millions  of 
dollars  to  correct  contractor-caused 
defects  while  at  the  same  time  the  B- 
2  contractor,  Northrop,  could  be  realiz- 
ing a  significant  profit. 

That  does  not  sound  fair,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, because  it  is  not  fair.  No  one 
should  have  to  pay  for  an  item  that 
does  not  work.  When  you  or  I  purchase 
a  washing  machine,  the  manufacturer 
provides  us  with  a  warranty.  If  it  does 
not  do  what  it  is  supposed  to  do,  the 
manufacturer  will  replace  it  or  pay  to 
flx  it.  The  same  should  be  true  in  the 
Department  of  Defense.  If  we  spend 
nearly  a  billion  dollars  to  buy  an  air- 
plane and  it  does  not  work  because  of 


contractor-caused  defects,  the  contrac- 
tor, not  the  taxpayers,  should  be  re- 
quired to  pick  up  the  tab  for  fixing  the 
problem. 

Unfortunately,  the  Department  of 
Defense  has  often  not  appeared  to 
share  this  view.  Over  and  over  again 
the  Pentagon  has  entered  contracts  for 
costly  weapons  systems  without  ade- 
quate protection  for  the  Government 
against  a  system  that  does  not  work.  If 
the  system  does  not  work  the  way  it 
was  supposed  to,  the  way  too  many 
contracts  are  written  the  contractor 
who  designed  and  built  the  system  gets 
to  walk  away  and  the  taxpayer  is  left 
holding  the  bag. 

This  is  what  happened  with  the  B-1 
program.  One  of  the  contractors  on  the 
B-1  delivered  an  electronic  counter- 
measure,  an  ECM  system,  that  did  not 
work  the  way  it  was  supposed  to.  After 
we  paid  the  contractor  billions  of  dol- 
lars to  design,  develop,  and  build  this 
system,  we  learned  that  the  ECM  sys- 
tem could  not  effectively  receive,  iden- 
tify, and  jam  the  ft*equencies  which 
were  deemed  necessary  to  keep  the 
bomber  from  being  detected.  Because 
of  the  limited  warranty  provision  in 
that  contract,  we  were  told  that  the 
taxpayers,  not  the  contractor,  would 
get  socked  with  the  billion  dollars  plus 
cost  of  correcting  the  problem. 

In  1989,  I  introduced  specific  legisla- 
tion which  was  enacted  as  part  of  the 
Defense  Authorization  Act,  to  prevent 
a  reoccurrence  of  this  problem  on  the 
B-2  program.  However,  the  Pentagon 
has  not  complied  with  the  law.  The  Air 
Force  last  month  entered  into  a  new  B- 
2  contract  with  a  severely  limited  war- 
ranty provision  that  violates  the  terms 
of  the  1989  legislation.  As  a  result,  the 
taxpayer  could  once  again  be  left  to 
pick  up  the  tab  if  the  B-2  fails  to  meet 
the  essential  performance  require- 
ments of  the  contract,  even  though  the 
problem  might  be  caused  by  the  con- 
tractor. 

Mr.  President,  section  117  of  the  fis- 
cal year  1990  DOD  Authorization  Act 
which  was  signed  into  law  in  November 
of  1989  requires  the  Air  Force  to  nego- 
tiate a  new,  significantly  strengthened 
warranty  provision  for  B-2  contracts. 
In  particular,  section  117  required  that 
the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  either — 
he  has  two  options — must  require  the 
contractor  to  assume  liability  for  the 
correction  of  defects  that  it  causes  up 
to  the  full  amount  of  the  contractor's 
target  profit  or  if  the  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force  wants,  he  can  make  a  deter- 
mination that  the  specific  benefits  of 
exclusions  or  limitations  on  such  li- 
ability would  substantially  outweigh 
the  potential  costs  and  notify  the  Con- 
gress of  the  specific  reasons  for  that 
determination. 

Two  options:  The  contractor  either 
has  to  be  made  liable  for  the  correction 
of  defects  it  causes  up  to  the  amount  of 
that  contractor's  target  profit,  or  the 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  must  notify 
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that  the  cost  of  requiring 
wkrranty  substantially  outweighs 
benefits.  Those  are  the  options. 

is  an  escape  clause  if  the  Sec- 
wants  to  use  it,  but  he  cannot 
ignore  it;  he  cannot  ignore  the  re- 
of  the  law  that  there  be  a 
The  reason  is  that  there  is  no 
no  reason,  that  the  contractor 
be  niaking  a  significant  profit 
same  time  we  are  paying  to  re- 
defects  that  are  caused  by  the 
That  is  the  hole  we  dug 
with  the  B-1  contract,  and  I 
made  an  effort,  which  sue- 
in  this  Senate,  to  avoid  that 
on  the  B-2  contract.  But  the 
has  not  pursued  either  of  the 
which  the  law  gives  to  him. 
l^cember  23,  1991,  the  Air  Force 
a  $5  billion  contract  for  the 
on  of  10  B-2  aircraft  without 
the  contractor  to  assume  li- 
up  to  the  amount  of  target  prof- 
without  a  determination  and  re- 
Congress  as  required  by  the 
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iistead  of  being  liable  for  up  to 
billion  in  profit  to  repair  the  de- 
( aused  by  the  contractor,  as  the 
in  the  absence  of  a  waiver 
Secretary,  the  contractor's  Il- 
ls limited  to  just  5  percent  of 
a^nount,  of  that  profit. 
Secretary  made  no  determina- 
the  specific  benefits  of  this 
on  contractor's  liability  would 
subst^tially   outweigh   the   potential 
nor  has  he  notified  Congress  of 
sdecific  reasons  for  this  limitation 
req  ilred  by  section  117. 

extraordinary  to  me,  Mr.  Presi- 
that  the  Air  Force  would  nego- 
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I  rofit  at  risk  if  the  plane  does  not 
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Thii  is  not  an  academic  point.  The 
possitllity  that  the  taxpayers  could 
end  u  ?  picking  up  the  tab  to  fix  con- 
tractc  r-caused  problems  on  the  B-2  is 
not  a  farfetched  possibility.  Already 
there  have  been  reports  of  recent  tests 
on  th !  B-2  which  identify  a  significant 
probl(  m  with  the  airplane's  stealthi- 
ness.  We  do  not  know  whether  or  not 
that  (rill  prove  to  be  true,  but  those 
are  tlie  reports. 


Moreover,  the  Air  Force  itself  has 
told  us  that  testing  on  the  B-2  will  not 
even  be  completed  until  after  most  or 
all  of  the  aircraft  have  been  delivered, 
and  by  then  it  will  be  too  late  to  cor- 
rect any  problems  that  are  identified, 
perhaps,  under  the  contract. 

We  have  been  placing  a  heavy  burden 
on  the  taxpayers  of  this  country  al- 
ready, and  we  are  placing  a  heavier 
burden  on  them  if  we  ask  them  to  pay 
almost  $1  billion  for  a  single  airplane. 
But  to  pay  that  much  for  an  airplane 
which  might  not  even  meet  the  essen- 
tial performance  requirements  in  the 
contract  is  not  only  wrong;  it  violates 
the  applicable  legal  requirements 
which  this  body  placed  into  law. 

I  have  sent  a  letter  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Air  Force  notifying  him  that  the 
Department  has  failed  to  comply  with 
section  117,  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent, Mr.  President,  that  a  copy  of  this 
letter  appear  in  the  Record  imme- 
diately following  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
keenly  disappointed  that  the  Air  Force 
has  failed  to  comply  with  this  provi- 
sion, and  I  intend  to  raise  this  issue 
when  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
testifies  before  our  Senate  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  later  this  year. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 
ExHiBrr  1 

U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  DC,  February  4. 1992. 
Hon.  Donald  Rice. 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force, 
The  Pentagon.  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  As  you  know.  Sec- 
tion 117  of  the  FY  1990  DOD  Authorization 
Act  required  the  Air  Force  to  negotiate  a 
new  warranty  provision  In  future  B-2  con- 
tracts, which  would  be  significantly  tougher 
than  existing  provisions.  In  particular.  Sec- 
tion 117  states  that: 

"(2)  *  *  •  [T]he  Secretary  may  not  nego- 
tiate exclusions  or  limitations  on  the  prime 
contractor's  financial  liability  for  the  cost  of 
corrective  action  for  defects  under  section 
2403(b)  [of  Title  10]  for  the  B-2  aircraft  [au- 
thorized for  FY  1969  and  FY  1990]  that  would 
result  in  the  total  of  such  liability  for  such 
costs  being  less  than  the  total  of  the  con- 
tractor's target  profit  on  the  production  of 
such  aircraft  unless  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  the  specific  benefits  of  such  ex- 
clusions or  limitation  substantially  out- 
weigh the  potential  costs. 

"(3)  Whenever  the  Secretary  makes  a  de- 
termination under  paragraph  (2),  the  Sec- 
retary shall  notify  the  congressional  defense 
committees  of  that  determination  and  shall 
include  in  such  notification  the  specific  rea- 
sons for  such  determination  and  copies  of 
any  relevant  exclusions  or  limitations." 

This  provision  requires  the  Secretary  of 
the  Air  Force  to  either  (1)  require  the  B-2 
contractor  to  assume  liability  for  the  correc- 
tion of  defects  up  to  the  full  amount  of  its 
target  profit;  or  (2)  make  a  determination 
that  the  specific  benefits  of  exclusions  or 
limitations  on  such  liability  would  "substan- 
tially outweigh"  the  potential  costs  and  no- 
tify Conerress  of  the  specific  reasons  for  this 
determination. 


On  the  basis  of  your  December  20,  1991.  let- 
ter to  me  and  a  subsequent  briefing  of  my 
staff,  I  have  concluded  that  the  Air  Force  is 
in  non-compliance  with  this  provision.  In 
particular,  the  B-2  contract  signed  by  the 
Air  Force  on  December  23.  1991,  places  a  $250 
million  cap  on  contract  liabiiity  for  the  cor- 
rection of  design  and  manufacturing  defects, 
and  failure  to  meet  essential  i>erformance 
characteristics.  Because  the  contractor  pays 
only  20  per  cent  of  these  costs  under  the  con- 
tract, the  contractor's  share  of  this  liability 
is  only  $50  million— far  less  than  the  contrac- 
tor's target  profit  of  $1  billion  on  the  con- 
tract. 

Section  117  is  clear  that  the  contractor's 
liability  for  corrective  action  may  be  less 
than  the  contractor's  target  profit  only  if 
you  make  the  determination  required  by 
that  Section.  As  you  have  made  clear  in  your 
letter  and  your  staff  has  made  clear  in  its 
briefing  of  my  staff,  you  have  made  no  such 
determination. 

Your  December  20,  1991,  letter  contends 
that  the  warranty  provision  negotiated  by 
the  Air  Force  meets  the  requirements  of  Sec- 
tion 117  because  the  warranty  cap  applies 
only  to  two  of  the  three  categories  of  con- 
tractor-caused defects — design  and  manufac- 
turing defects  and  failures  to  meet  essential 
performance  characteristics.  Contract  liabil- 
ity for  the  third  category  of  defects — defects 
in  materials  and  workmanship— is  unlimited. 

This  argument  is  inconsistent  with  the 
plain  requirements  of  Section  117.  which 
states  that  you  "may  not  negotiate  exclu- 
sions or  limitations  on  the  prime  contrac- 
tor's financial  liability  for  the  cost  of  correc- 
tive action  for  defects  under  section  2403(b) 
[of  Title  10)"  without  making  a  waiver  deter- 
mination. Defects  under  section  2403(b)  in- 
clude all  three  categories  of  contractor- 
caused  defects— not  only  defects  in  materials 
and  workmanship,  but  also  failure  to  con- 
form to  "design  and  manufacturing  require- 
ments" and  meet  "essential  performance  re- 
quirements." 

The  warranty  provision  negotiated  by  the 
Air  Force  places  significant  limitations  on 
the  contractor's  liability  for  the  cost  of  cor- 
recting contractor-caused  defects.  This  limi- 
tation would— in  many,  if  not  most,  cir- 
cumstances—result in  the  total  of  such  li- 
ability being  less  than  the  total  of  the  con- 
tractor's target  profit.  Accordingly,  I  can 
only  conclude  that  the  Air  Force  is  not  in 
compliance  with  the  requirements  of  Section 
117. 

Thank  you  for  your  attention  to  this  im- 
portant matter. 
Sincerely, 

Carl  Levin. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Chair  and  note  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NATIONAL  ENERGY  SECURITY  ACT 

MOTION  TO  proceed 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  motion  to  proceed. 


FEDERAL  AGENCY  ENERGY  EFFICTENCY  AND 
MANAGEMENT  AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  I  am  not 
sending  to  the  desk  for  consideration, 
but  I  have  filed  at  the  desk  four  amend- 
ments that  I  would  like  to  discuss  for 
a  little  while,  even  though  we  cannot 
bring  them  to  a  vote  at  this  point.  But 
I  would  like  to  discuss  them,  and  at  the 
appropriate  time  I  will  ask  to  have 
these  accepted  as  part  of  the  energy 
bill. 

Mr.  President,  the  four  amendments 
that  I  have  proposed  will  promote  far 
greater  energy  conservation  and  effi- 
ciency with  the  Federal  Government. 
Certainly,  no  one  can  disagree  that  the 
Federal  Government  should  be  taking 
the  initiative  in  setting  the  standards 
and  setting  an  example  for  the  rest  of 
the  country  on  energy  conservation 
and  efficiency. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Senators  Kohl  and  Fowler 
be  included  as  cosponsors  of  this 
amendment  when  it  is  aprojpos  for  it  to 
be  considered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
long  been  involved  in  promoting  energy 
research  and  development.  It  is  essen- 
tial both  for  our  competitiveness  and 
environmental  protection  to  develop 
technologies  which  improve  efficiency 
and  conservation  in  our  Nation's  en- 
ergy use. 

Every  gallon  saved,  every  dollar 
saved  on  energy  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment spends  or  consumes  is  a  dollar 
saved  for  the  taxpayer.  Certainly,  we 
have  been  too  long  in  arriving  at  em- 
phasizing this  with  Federal  uses. 

It  is  my  responsibility  as  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs  to  oversee  the  manage- 
ment, efficiency,  and  operations  of  the 
Federal  Government.  That  is  a  broad 
mandate.  To  this  end,  I  have  been  very 
concerned  about  how  effectively  and  ef- 
ficiently the  Federal  Government  man- 
ages its  own  energy. 

Last  May,  I  introduced  legislation, 
S.  1040,  designed  to  Improve  energy 
conservation  and  efficiency  within  the 
Federal  (]rOvemment.  Our  committee 
held  a  hearing  on  this  measure  on  May 
14  and  reported  out  the  bill  on  August 
2. 

I  am  pleased  to  say  that  the  amend- 
ments I  am  about  to  offer  incorporate 
almost  all  the  provisions  from  my 
original  bill.  These  amendments  are 
designed  to  restore  some  effective  man- 
agement and  accountability  to  the 
Federal  Government's  energy  costs  and 
consumption,  and  put  some  punch  back 
in  the  Federal  Government's  invest- 
ments in  energy  efficiency. 

The  amendments  also  seek  to  ensure 
that  the  Federal  Government  becomes 
a  leader  in  the  acquisition  and  use  of 
energy  efficient  products  and  tech- 
nologies. The  Federal  Government 
spends  $9  billion  a  year  on  energy  to 


manage  its  own  facilities.  I  repeat 
that:  We  spend  S9  billion  a  year  on  en- 
ergy just  to  manage  our  own  facilities. 
The  Office  of  Technology  Assess- 
ment's report  on  this  subject  that  I  re- 
quested estimated  that  the  utility  bill 
for  the  Federal  Government  could  be 
cut  by  some  $9  billion  a  year;  could  be 
cut  about  10  percent,  grand  total,  if 
cost-effective  but  commercially  avail- 
able energy  conservation  measures 
were  implemented  in  Federal  buildings. 
This  does  not  require  new  research. 
This  does  not  require  new  activities.  It 
just  means  doing  things  that  many 
other  people  do  to  conserve  energy  in 
their  own  homes  or  their  own  busi- 
nesses, and  we  have  for  too  long  not 
done,  at  the  Federal  level. 

When  Old  Man  Winter  rolls  into  Ohio, 
the  monthly  utility  bills  of  my  fellow 
Ohioans  go  up.  And  when  these  costs 
rise,  many  households  respond  by  doing 
a  lot  of  very  simple  and  sensible  energy 
saving  improvements,  like  weather- 
izing  and  caulking  windows,  cleaning 
heating  vents,  taping  the  pipes  on  the 
water  heater,  turning  down  the  ther- 
mostat at  night,  installing  energy  effi- 
cient insulation,  and  if  you  have  a  pet, 
even  sealing  the  dog  or  the  cat  door. 
While  these  steps  are  but  small,  they 
all  add  up  to  the  fixed  savings  in  the 
monthly  fuel  bill. 

Unfortunately,  however,  the  Federal 
Government  is  the  Nation's  largest  sin- 
gle energy  consumer,  spending  over 
$3Vi  billion  per  year  just  to  heat,  to 
cool,  or  to  power  buildings.  It  does  not 
seen  to  exhibit  a  similar  concern  over 
cost. 

In  short,  we  are  not  sure  who,  if  any- 
one, is  watching  the  Federal  energy 
meters.  If  the  truth  be  known,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  did  make  some  head- 
way in  cutting  energy  use  between  1975 
and  1985,  but  now,  regrettably,  it  is  on 
an  energy  binge  again,  it  seems,  in 
spite  of  a  modest  congressional  man- 
date to  achieve  a  10-percent  reduction 
by  1995. 

This  disappointing  news  is  borne  out 
by  an  analysis  done  by  the  Alliance  to 
Save  Energy,  in  the  Department  of  En- 
ergy's recently  released  1990  report  on 
Federal  energy  management.  Let  me 
give  you  some  examples. 

Federal  building  energy  use  has  actu- 
ally increased  by  almost  2  percent 
since  1985.  Now,  that  may  not  sound 
like  a  big  deal,  2  percent.  But  the  Alli- 
ance estimates  that,  had  the  Govern- 
ment made  a  serious  effort  at  attaining 
energy  reduction  goals  outlined  by 
Congress,  we  could  have  saved  some 
$350  million  in  energy  costs  in  just  2 
years,  in  1989  and  1990  alone. 

Since  1985,  the  consumption  of  elec- 
tricity in  Federal  facilities  has  in- 
creased by  almost  13  percent.  Elec- 
tricity now  accounts  for  two-thirds  of 
the  energy  costs  in  Federal  buildings. 

Total  Federal  building  energy  costs 
shot  up  more  than  $500  million  in  1990, 
a  16-percent  increase  over  1989  levels. 


Federal  investment  in  conservation 
retrofits  continues  to  be  woefully  inad- 
equate. For  instance,  although  DOD 
sjjends  $2.7  billion  on  energy  in  its 
buildings  in  1990,  it  dedicated— get 
this — $1  million  to  energy  conservation 
retrofits. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  less  than  $3  per 
building.  We  are  talking  about  a  bill  of 
$12.7  billion  on  energy  in  1990.  And  in 
spite  of  the  guidelines  already  set  down 
by  the  Congress,  only  $1  million  to  en- 
ergy conservation  retrofits;  less  than 
$3  iper  building. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  last  point 
again.  When  we  are  looking  at  enor- 
mous savings  to  be  realized  from  im- 
proved conservation  and  efficiency 
measures,  it  is  nothing  too  com- 
plicated. We  are  talking  about  rel- 
atively simple  steps  like  replacing  In- 
candescent light  bulbs  with  fluorescent 
lighting,  retrofitting  old  building  heat- 
ing systems,  shutting  down  computer 
systems  at  night,  installing  higher  effi- 
ciency windows.  Obviously,  that  takes 
some  serious  commitment  and  some 
up-front  funding  costs,  but  the  poten- 
tial paybacks  that  the  taxpayers  will 
reap  are  substantial. 

Let  me  cite  an  example  where  a 
smart  Investment  in  energy  conserva- 
tion can  save  both  money  and  energy. 
This  may  sound  like  a  very  small  ex- 
ample, but  bear  with  me  and  I'll  show 
you  savings  the  Federal  Government 
can  get  out  of  this. 

In  all  of  the  Federal  buildings  we 
have  exit  signs,  the  red  signs  that  show 
people  the  way  out.  Most  are  lit  by  in- 
candescent bulbs.  Replacing  these  signs 
with  newer,  more  efficient  exist  signs, 
that  very  simple  step,  which  rely  on 
light-emitting  diodes,  LED's,  would 
cost  about  $70  per  sign.  However,  LED 
signs  would  recoup  their  investment  in 
just  1  year  through  savings  gained  by 
the  lower  energy  and  maintenance 
costs  needed  to  operate  the  signs.  Since 
LED  signs  have  a  life  expectancy  of  25 
years,  their  installation  would  result 
in  savings  of  over  $1,500  per  sign  when 
com];>ared  to  the  cost  of  continued  op- 
eration of  an  incandescent-lit  sign  over 
the  same  time  period.  That  is  a  $1,500 
savings  per  sign  over  that  25-year  pe- 
riod. 

Now,  if  the  Federal  Government  can 
save  that  much  by  installing  more  effi- 
cient exit  signs,  something  just  as  sim- 
ple as  that,  imagine  what  the  Federal 
Government  could  save  by  tackling 
more  energy-intensive  projects,  such  as 
retrofitting  old  boilers  or  updating  air 
conditioning  systems,  or  by  the  instal- 
lation of  energy  management  control 
systems,  which  are  sophisticated,  com- 
puter-controlled systems  that  elec- 
tronically calibrate  and  operate  a 
building's  heating  and  lighting  system. 
Why  can't  the  Federal  Government  re- 
alize the  huge  savings  energy  effi- 
ciency has  to  offer? 

The  Office  of  Technology  Assessment 
has  identified  several  factors  which  In- 
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amendments    I    am    proposing 
aimed  at  addressing  these 
problems.  They  contain  no 
I  olutlons  or  no  easy  solutions, 
they  represent  a  nuts  and 
that  will,  hopefully,  re- 
some  direction,  accountabil- 
efficient  energy  management 
within  agencies  and  through- 
Government. 
I  give  details  on  these  four 
I  stress  once  again  that 
not  anything  magic,  it  is  not 
that  requires  a  large  R&D 
and  it  is  not  something  that 
a  big  investment.  It  is  mainly 
management  of  Federal 
and  energy  management  in 
b  aildings,  like  most  people  do  in 
h^mes.  In  some  respects,  our  peo- 
home  in  Ohio,  and  in  other 
are   leading   the   way,   because 
save  money  on  the  month- 
bills  in  both  the  wintertime 
.  What  the  amendments 
y  say  is,  let  us  make  the  same 
to   energy    conservation 
at  the  Federal  level.  The 
Government    can    save    some 
lllon  a  year,  and  with  energy 
g  )lng  up,  that  means  pretty  soon 
Government  is  saving  $1 
a  year  if  we  put  some  of  these 

into  action. 

first    amendment    comprehen- 

( xldresses  energy  consumption  in 

than  500,000  federally  owned 

buildings.  First,  it  would  es- 

standards    by    which    Federal 

spending  on  energy  costs  and 

efficiency  and  conservation  will 


a  new  and  ambitious 

fok-  agencies  to  install  in  all  Fed- 

biiildings  by  January  1,  2000,  all 

conservation    measures    with 

periods  of  less  than  10  years. 

words,  those  that  would  add 

greatest  savings  the  soonest  are 

that  the  Federal  Government 

concentrate  on. 

imendment  authorizes  $50  mil- 
provides  guidelines  for  the 
of  Energy  to  transfer  up  to 
mlAion  per  project  to  encourage 
Federal  agencies  to  undertake 
efficiency  upgrades, 
requires  that  the  Federal  Govern 
through  the  General  Services 
identify  and  purchase 
energyvefflclent  products  and  services, 
thus  h  >lping  to  stimulate  general  mar- 
ket del  nand  in  this  growing  industry. 

It  cli  LTlfles  agencies'  authority  to  ac 
cept   V  tlllty   rebates   for   energy   effi 
clency  programs  as  well  as  authorize 
the  cr  sation  of  a  cadre  of  trained  en- 
ergy eigineers  to  tackle  the  most  en- 
ergy wpBteful  buildings. 
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My  amendment  sets  up  an  incentives 
program  to  reward  Federal  agencies 
and  employees  who  undertake  con- 
servation and  efficiency  Improvements 
in  buildings  that  yield  substantial  sav- 
ings in  taxpayer  dollars. 

It  also  provides  for  regional  energy 
management  planning  conferences 
where  Federal,  State,  and  local  au- 
thorities can  share  the  latest  data  on 
energy-saving  ideas  and  technologies 
and  cooperate  in  efficient  energy  man- 
agement planning. 

That  is  my  first  amendment. 

The  second  amendment  sets  criteria 
for  the  expanded  use  of  alternative  fuel 
vehicles  by  the  Federal  fleet.  As  some 
of  my  colleagues  are  aware.  GSA  has 
just  purchased  over  3,000  cars,  vans, 
and  pickups  that  operate  on  methanol 
and  on  compressed  natural  gas.  This  is 
the  largest  Federal  procurement  to 
date  of  alternative  fuel  vehicles,  and  I 
praise  GSA  for  moving  aggressively  in 
this  direction. 

This  amendment  contains  Important 
management  guidelines  on  how  these 
vehicles  are  to  be  Integrated  into  the 
Federal  fleet,  as  well  as  contains  incen- 
tives to  encourage  their  use  by  Federal 
agencies  and  employees.  These  guide- 
lines and  incentives  are  especially  crit- 
ical given  that  management  of  the 
Federal  fleet  is  decentralized,  and  the 
fleet  Itself  is  spread  across  the  whole 
Nation.  Alternative  fliel  vehicles  incor- 
porated into  the  Federal  fleet  will 
spread  out  over  our  whole  country,  not 
just  placed  in  one  locale.  Because  of 
these  factors.  Increased  Federal  pro- 
curement, placement,  and  operation  of 
Federal  alternative  fuel  vehicles,  will 
present  agencies  with  many  logistical 
and  management  challenges. 

My  third  amendment  will  expand  and 
improve  DOE's  renewable  energy  and 
energy  efficiency  program,  which  fo- 
cuses on  some  of  the  Nation's  most 
promising  energry  research  and  develop- 
ment projects. 

Together,  these  three  amendments 
attempt  to  address  the  problems  I  have 
mentioned  concerning  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's use  of  energy,  and  I  have  one 
other  amendment  that  I  would  like  to 
discuss.  This  amendment  would  au- 
thorize the  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration to  enter  into  contractual  ar- 
rangements with  private  companies  to 
allow  for  the  fueling  of  Federal  alter- 
native fuel  vehicles,  should  publicly 
available  facilities  not  be  convenient 
or  accessible.  That  has  been  one  of  the 
problems  with  alternative  fuel  vehi- 
cles, there  is  not  a  methanol  pump,  or 
compressor,  or  battery  recharger,  at 
every  location  where  people  may  want 
to  All  up  with  compressed  natural  gas 
tank,  methanol,  or  other  fuel  in  their 
alternative  fuel  vehicle. 

S.  2166  contains  language  to  encour- 
age GSA  to  display  its  alternative  fuel 
vehicles  at  facilities  that  are  open  to 
the  public.  This  is  to  help  acquaint  the 
public  with  alternative  fuels  and  en- 


courage the  development  of  publicly 
available  conunercial  fueling  Infra- 
structure. I  support  that  initiative.  In 
fact,  the  language  in  S.  2166  is  similar 
to  what  I  originally  proposed  in  my 
bill,  S.  1040. 

However,  many  of  the  demonstra- 
tions of  alternative  fuel  vehicles,  par- 
ticularly those  involving  compressed 
natural  gas  and  electricity,  going  on 
around  the  country  are  utilizing  cen- 
trally located  fueling  facilities  that  are 
not  yet  open  for  public  use.  Rather 
than  not  locating  alternative  fuel  vehi- 
cles in  these  regions,  or  not  buying  cer- 
tain types  of  alternative  fuel  vehicles, 
GSA  should  be  able  to  enter  into  fuel- 
ing contracts  with  local  utilities  so  it 
can  purchase  a  diverse  mix  of  alter- 
native fuel  vehicles  and  place  them  in 
several  areas  across  the  country.  This 
amendment  gives  them  that  authority. 

Mr.  President,  I  certainly  hope  my 
colleagues  will  support  these  amend- 
ments. I  believe  that  they  have  been 
cleared  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  While 
the  Senate  cannot  bring  my  amend- 
ments to  a  final  vote  at  the  moment 
because  of  the  parliamentary  situation 
on  the  floor,  I  will  at  a  later  time  ask 
that  this  discussion  be  included  as  the 
preface  to  consideration  of  those 
amendments  when  they  are  brought  up 
for  a  final  vote. 

Mr.  President,  I  look  forward  to 
working  with  my  colleagues  and  with 
the  Energy  Committee  to  make  these 
effective  Federal  energy  management 
proposals  a  reality. 

I  want  to  also  thank  the  floor  man- 
agers of  the  bill.  Senators  Johnston 
and  Wallop,  and  their  staffs,  for  work- 
ing with  me  to  adopt  these  amend- 
ments and  I  very  much  appreciate  their 
efforts  in  this  regard. 

I  close  by  saying  that  I  think  we 
have  been  remiss  for  a  great  number  of 
years  in  not  pushing  better  Federal  en- 
ergy management  because  it  can  result 
in  big  savings  of  taxpayer  dollars.  Just 
these  proposals,  OTA  estimates,  will 
save  taxpayers  somewhere  around  $900 
million  a  year.  Even  if  we  only  safe 
half  of  that,  it  is  certainly  well  worth 
the  effort,  and  something  I  think  we 
are  long  overdue  in  stressing. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
ROBB).  The  Chair  recogrnizes  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Johnston]. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  debate 
with  respect  to  these  amendntients  be 
placed  in  an  appropriate  place  in  the 
Record,  once  we  get  on  the  bill  in  con- 
nection with  these  amendments,  when 
and  if.  as  we  expect,  they  are  brought 
up  for  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  state- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  will  be 
placed  in  the  Record  at  an  appropriate 
place  as  requested. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  we 
strongly    endorse    these    amendments 


which  represent  not  a  few  days  of  work 
but  many  months  of  work  and  discus- 
sion with  the  distinguished  Senator 
firom  Ohio,  his  excellent  staff,  of  this 
committee  as  well  as  the  staff  mem- 
bers of  our  committee,  and  Senators 
li-om  our  committee. 

Mr.  President,  energy  efficiency  mat- 
ters and  conservation  are  easy  to  talk 
about  in  broad-brush  terms  but  are 
very  difficult  and  very  painstaking  and 
very  detailed  to  bring  to  fruition,  to 
have  something  that  really  works. 

What  the  Senator  from  Ohio  and  his 
committee  have  done  is  to  put  together 
a  framework  for  action  with  respect  to 
energy  efficiency  and  conservation 
that  will  reinvigorate  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's efforts  to  achieve  the  full 
energy  efficiency  potential. 

Both  the  Office  of  Technology  Assess- 
ment and  the  Alliance  to  Save  Energy 
have  completed  reports  identifying  the 
substantial  opportunity  that  exists  to 
improve  the  Federal  Government's  en- 
ergy efficiency.  OTA  estimates  that 
the  Federal  Government  spent  nearly 
$4  billion  in  fiscal  year  1989  for  energy 
in  Federal  facilities.  They  further  esti- 
mate that  the  cost  effective  improve- 
ment could  save  as  much  as  25  percent 
of  that  cost,  or  a  full  billion  dollars, 
without  any  sacrifice  in  comfort  and 
productivity.  So  what  the  Senator 
firom  Ohio  has  done  with  these  amend- 
ments is  put  together  a  framework  to 
save,  we  hope,  as  much  as  a  billion  dol- 
lars a  year  fl-om  energy  efficiency  and 
conservation. 

Mr.  President,  we  strongly  approve 
this  amendment  and  look  forward  to 
its  incorporation  in  this  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
seeks  recognition? 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  Senator 
from  Colorado. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  President,  I  listened 
with  interest  to  the  amendments  being 
discussed  and  offered  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Ohio.  And  there 
were  a  couple  of  places  there  where  I 
had  questions  and  may  want  to  offer 
second-degree  amendments. 

One  of  those  relates  to  the  potential 
for  the  private  sector  to  come  in  and 
make  a  contract  with  a  Federal  agency 
for  energy  efficiency,  in  doing  so  to 
have  the  private  contractor  come  in 
and  provide  the  capital  for  making 
that  Federal  facility  more  efficient, 
and  in  return  for  that  the  private  en- 
trepreneur coming  in  would  be  able  to 
recoup  some  of  the  savings  that  came 
out  of  making  that  building  more  effi- 
cient. 

This  is  a  standard  procedure  in  the 
private  sector.  If  you  are  an  office 
building  owner  in  the  private  sector, 
you  make  a  contract  with  an  energy  ef- 
ficiency firm.  That  energy  efficiency 
firm  comes  into  your  building,  puts  in 
the  efficiency  improvements,  and  re- 
coupe  the  energy  savings  from  those  ef- 
ficiency Improvements.  So  you  are  bet- 
ter off  as  a  building  owner  because  you 


are  paying  less  for  heating,  and  there  is 
a  return  that  comes  to  the  private  sec- 
tor person  who  puts  those  improve- 
ments in.  It  is  a  win-win  situation. 

We  had  originally  developed  that  in- 
centive program  in  this  legislation  re- 
lated to  Federal  buildings  as  well,  so 
that  the  Federal  Government  could 
take  advantage  of  the  same  kind  of  in- 
centive and  save  energy,  particularly 
at  a  time  when  we  are  constrained  with 
capital  at  the  Federal  level.  Let  the 
private  entrepreneur  come  in  and  do 
the  same  thing  with  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment that  we  had  with  the  private 
sector. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  that  pro- 
vision which  had  originally  been  one  of 
our  Federal  energy  management  titles 
has  now  been  knocked  out  because  the 
argument  was  made  that  the  Federal 
Government  under  the  procurement 
laws  is  not  allowed  to  do  this. 

What  I  would  like  to  do  is  just  to  no- 
tice the  fact  that  we  are  trying  to  work 
this  out  with  Senator  Glenn's  commit- 
tee to  make  sure  that  in  fact  this  very 
cost  effective  incentive  program  for 
the  private  sector  saving  energy  for  the 
public  sector  can  remain  in  the  law  and 
we  can  figrure  out  how  to  do  that,  given 
other  procurement  rules  in  the  public 
sector  which  will  preclude  this.  We  are 
sort  of  between  the  rock  and  hard 
place. 

This  kind  of  energy  savings  is  a  good 
idea.  We  have  a  set  of  laws,  apparently, 
which  says  you  are  not  allowed  to  do 
this.  We  want  to  try  to  figure  out  how 
to  combine  that  and  neutralize  those 
laws  and  allow  this  kind  of  incentive 
program  for  saving  energy  in  the  public 
sector. 

I  just  wanted  to  rise  at  this  point  to 
notice  that  we  may  have  a  second-de- 
gree amendment  coming  up  with  the 
first  of  the  Senator's  amendments,  the 
first  one  he  described  that  relates  to 
this  very  set  of  issues. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WIRTH.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  GLENN.  The  Senator  is  correct 
in  making  this  iwint  because  if  we  can 
work  out  some  of  the  difficulties  in  the 
Federal  procurement  law  which  require 
competition  in  contracting,  competi- 
tive bidding,  and  other  provisions,  if  we 
can  work  out  some  of  these  difficulties, 
then  I  think  Senator  Wirth's  proposal 
makes  a  great  deal  of  sense.  We  have 
not  been  able  to  work  those  differences 
out  yet.  The  staffs  are  still  working  on 
it. 

If  we  can  reach  agreement,  this  pro- 
posal would  not  require  as  great  a  Gov- 
ernment investment.  No.  1,  and  we 
would  get  the  same  benefits  over  a  pe- 
riod of  time  because  while  the  contrac- 
tor comes  in  and  gets  his  money  from 
a  payback  in  future  energy  savings, 
then  the  Government  is  left  with 
more  energy-efficient  buildings,  more 
energy-efficient  services  beyond  that 
and  then  much  of  the  savings  recur 


completely  to  the  Government.  If  we 
can  resolve  these  differences  and  still 
have  them  comply  with  our  competi- 
tion in  contracting  laws,  then  I  am  all 
for  this.  That  is  what  we  are  trying  to 
work  out  now. 

I  think  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Colorado  is  very  proper  in  point- 
ing this  out,  and  I  hope  he  works 
something  out  on  this  when  we  finally 
get  around  to  considering  the  actual 
amendment  on  the  floor.  Right  now,  of 
course,  the  parliamentary  situation  is 
such  we  cannot  consider  any  amend- 
ment or  second-degree  amendment  at 
this  moment. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  UndersUnding  that,  I 
know  that  our  staffs  have  been  work- 
ing at  it  for  the  last  day  or  so.  We 
might  be  able  to  do  this  by  the  time  we 
get  to  this  bill.  I  hope  we  can  have  ac- 
tion on  these  amendments.  If  not. 
maybe  we  can  take  a  little  more  time 
and  get  the  assurance  of  the  Senator 
that  if  we  need  a  little  more  time  we 
might  get  a  little  more  time,  and  to  see 
if  he  can  come  to  a  sensible  resolution 
of  this  which  I  think  we  both  want  to 
arrive  at. 

Mr.  GLENN.  I  hope  we  can  work 
things  out.  If  we  can  do  it  by  this  after- 
noon, fine.  I  hate  to  see  other  amend- 
ments delayed  because  of  this. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  I  suggest  we  not  act  on 
other  amendments  although  I  did  have 
a  question  on  that,  if  I  might. 
Mr.  JOHNSTON  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  retains  the  fioor. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  I  wanted  to  comment 
briefly  on  another  one  of  the  Senator's 
attempts. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  on  this  point? 
Mr.  WIRTH.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 
Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  Senator  for  yielding.  I 
strongly  share  his  enthusiasm  as  well 
as  that  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  for 
the  second-degree  amendment  which  he 
just  discussed. 

The  advantage  of  the  proposal,  which 
he  points  out.  is  not  only  that  you  do 
not  have  to  invest  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's money  up  fi-ont,  but  there  is  a 
measurable  and  palatable  amount  of 
savings  which  is  the  trigger  for  the 
payment  to  the  private  sector  com- 
pany. 

One  of  the  biggest  problems  in  energy 
conservation  and  energy  efficiency  is 
you  never  could  measure  what  it  is  you 
were  doing.  There  are  a  whole  series  of 
good  things  that  we  do,  but  we  never 
know  whether  they  do  any  good  or  not. 
Under  this  kind  of  private  sector  ini- 
tiative, the  private  sector  company 
does  not  get  paid  until  and  unless  it 
produces  a  measurable,  certifiable, 
meterable  amount  of  savings.  So  it 
seems  to  me  there  ought  to  be  a  way 
that  we  can  work  that  out  consistent 
with  our  contracting  laws.  I  hope  we 
can  because  I  think  it  is  one  of  the 
most  helpful  kinds  of  ways  to  save  en- 
ergy. 
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the  Senator  for  yielding. 
'raiTH.    I    thank    the    dlstin- 
chainnan   of   the   conunittee 
t^ank  the  Senator  trom  Ohio.  I 

can  work  this  out. 
n^ght  add  one  question  on  I  be- 
third  amendment  which  the 
is  offering  related  to  GSA  pur- 
natural  gas  vehicles.  It  is  my 
understimding  that  in  the  law  now  we 
1  equirement  for  the  purchase  of 
aljematlve-fueled  natural  gas  ve- 
think  that  that  is  the  figure 
the  legislation  now. 
i  truck  by  the  fact  that  only  last 
State  of  Texas,  one  State,  an- 
that  it  was  going  to  move  into 
purchksing  plan  of  12,000  alternative- 
^ehicles.  Now  here  we  have  one 
rfoving  a  lot  more  aggressively 
are  at  the  Federal  level  for  the 
I  think  that  there  may  be 
I  am  not  sure  if  this  is  the 
appropriate  amendment  or  if  it  is  the 
am  not  sure  whether  the  Sen- 
third  amendment  on  GSA  fueling 
sJternative-fueled  fleets  sets  in. 
there  may  be  a  time  when  we 
go  back  and  address  the  level 
purcJiMing  by  GSA.  given  how  rap- 
market  appears  to  be  moving, 
!xy  to  encourage  GSA  to  move 
n  pidly  than  so  far  in  the  legisla- 
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Will    the   Senator 


.  OHNSTON. 
that  point? 
!^|IRTH.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

OHNSTON.  I  invite  the  Sen- 
i  ttention  to  page  21  of  the  bill 
4eals  with  Federal  fleets  and  the 
requirements,  10  percent  be- 
in  1995,  moving  up  to  90  per- 
the  year  2000.  We  are  working 
number  of  groups  and  with  the 
to  try  to  accelerate  that 
From  my  standpoint,  I  would 
iccelerate  it  and  I  do  not  know 
of  play  with  our  firiends  on 
but  I  am  hopeful  that  we 
I  hope  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
^ant  to  accelerate  that. 
1  raiTH.  It  would  be  my  hope 
might  do  that.  It  seems  to  me 
an  enormous  opportunity  right 
,  again,  this  market  I  think  is 
very,  very  rapidly. 
C^LENN.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 
V  IRTH.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 
QLENN.  One  of  the  problems  is 
a  place  to  refuel.  You  cannot 
into  any  service  station  and 
up  with  natural  gas.  And  so 
may  have  an  advantage  in  that 
n  that  they  may  have  more  re- 
spots  right  now  to  absorb  great- 
dem:  md.  Increasingly,  the  use  of  al- 
temati  re  fuels  is  going  to  require 
buildinf  an  Infrastructure  all  over  the 
where  people  can  actually  re- 
compressed  natural  gas  in 
keep  going. 
Washington,  I  believe  we  only 
spot  in  town.  I  asked  about 
short  time  ago.  There  is  one 
station    here    in    Washington 
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that  offers  compressed  natural  gas.  Ob- 
viously we  need  to  continue  building 
more  Infrastructure  and  I  hope  we  can 
do  that  in  very  rapid  fashion. 

Let  me  add  a  personal  note.  My  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Colorado, 
and  I  was  at  a  meeting  with  him  not 
long  ago  in  Colorado  and  he  drove  up  in 
his  own  vehicle  which  is  an  alter- 
native-fueled vehicle.  And  I  believe  he 
told  me  at  that  time  of  his  work  on 
compressed  natural  gas,  which  he  has 
had  for  some  time.  So  he  is  not  only  in- 
terested in  putting  these  things  into 
place  for  the  Federal  Government,  but 
he  has  also  made  a  personal  commit- 
ment by  driving  his  own  alternative- 
fueled  vehicle  when  he  is  back  home  in 
Colorado.  I  want  to  compliment  him 
for  that. 

Senator  Wirth  has  been  a  leader  in 
this  particular  area,  and  has  talked 
long  and  hard  to  all  of  us  about  the 
need  to  increase  the  use  of  alternative 
fuels.  He  does  not  need  to  convince  me. 
I  already  was  convinced.  But  he  has 
taken  a  lead  in  this  in  a  personal  way. 

Also  I  do  not  know  whether  any 
other  Members  of  the  Senate  here  actu- 
ally own  and  drive  on  a  regular  basis 
their  own  alternative-fueled  vehicle  or 
not.  I  know  Senator  Wirth  has  taken  a 
personal  interest  in  this  and  is  getting 
some  experience  with  his  own  vehicle.  I 
want  to  compliment  him  on  his  initia- 
tive this  morning  also. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  I  thank  the  Senator 
fl-om  Ohio. 

The  issue  of  distribution  systems  is  a 
very  important  element  of  this.  In  a 
way,  this  is  sort  of  the  chicken  and  egg 
situation.  If  you  do  not  have  the  vehi- 
cles, obviously  you  do  not  have  the  dis- 
tribution system.  If  you  do  not  have 
the  distribution  system  you  cannot 
fuel  the  vehicles. 

I  think  if  we  know  this  is  being  done, 
I  think  there  will  be  this  demand  there. 
If  you  look  at  what  is  happening  in 
Texas,  look  at  what  we  might  be  able 
to  do  to  accelerate  GSA,  obviously  that 
is  going  to  illustrate  the  fact  to  dis- 
tribution companies  that  the  demand 
is  going  to  be  there.  I  think  that  will 
grow  quickly. 

That  has  already  happened  in  the 
Denver  metropolitan  area  where  I 
think  2  years  ago  we  only  had  2  sites 
where  you  could  refuel  with  natural 
gas.  Both  of  those  were  owned  by  the 
public  services  company  who  has  done 
their  own  refueling,  as  has  the  Chero- 
kee school  system.  Then  the  natural 
gas  community  got  together  and  we 
now  have  within  the  commuting  dis- 
tance from  my  home  in  Boulder  to 
Denver,  back  and  forth  along  just  that 
route,  13  places  where  I  can  refuel  my 
vehicle.  It  is  very,  very  convenient. 
That  has  happened  rapidly. 

And  the  point  that  the  Senator 
makes  in,  I  believe,  his  third  amend- 
ment about  the  inftastructure  is  so  ter- 
ribly important,  and  having  that  pub- 
licly available   is   very   important  as 


well.  So  that  if  the  Government  is 
going  to  refuel,  have  it  be  done  in  a 
public  place  so  that  you  do  not  have  to 
go  to  the  public  service  company,  or  go 
to  the  GSA  motor  pool  place,  but  the 
public  can  go  to  the  Texaco  station  or 
Mobil  station  or  whatever  it  may  be. 
So  I  think  that  is  a  constructive 
amendment  that  the  Senator  is  offer- 
ing and  we  hope  we  can  push  that  de- 
mand a  little  more  rapidly. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  GLENN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Let  me  make  one  fur- 
ther comment  and  further  personal  ob- 
servation on  alternative  fuel  use. 

Back  a  couple  of  years  ago,  my  wife 
and  I  had  occasion,  about  Thanks- 
giving time,  to  drive  a  car  to  the  west 
coast  that  our  son  wanted  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. So  we  had  a  short  vacation  and 
drive  across  country,  which  we  had  not 
done  for  many,  many  years.  It  was  a 
most  enjoyable  trip. 

But  that  is  not  the  point  of  my  dis- 
cussion this  morning.  The  point  is. 
when  we  got.  I  believe  it  was.  to  about 
western  Indiana  or  into  Illinois,  at 
every  station  we  stopped  there  was  a 
pump  that  had  an  ethanol-gasoline 
mix,  a  •  10-percent  blend.  And  those 
blends  were  available  at  stations  al- 
most clear  through  to  the  west  coast. 

Now  I  do  not  know — in  fact  I  never 
really  looked  into  this  after  I  got  back 
as  I  had  planned  to— but  I  do  not  know 
why  in  the  Eastern  parts  of  the  United 
States,  where  a  large  part  of  our  fuel 
consumption  occurs,  that  gas  stations 
do  not  have  present  the  10-percent  eth- 
anol-gasoline mix  that  seems  to  be 
available  in  both  the  Midwest  and  the 
West,  at  least  on  the  route  that  we 
were  driving  across  country.  I  do  not 
know  whether  this  is  due  to  resistance 
from  the  oil  companies  or  what  the 
problem  may  be. 

But  I  know  this  country  is  producing 
a  lot  of  ethanol  in  southern  Ohio,  in  a 
plant  there  at  South  Point,  that  I  be- 
lieve was  originally  scaled  up  to  take 
some  24  million  bushels  of  corn  a  year 
and  convert  it  into  ethanol  to  be  used 
in  a  gasoline  mix.  That  mix  even  has 
some  emission  benefits  over  traditional 
gasoline. 

Now  that  is  just  a  personal  observa- 
tion again  from  that  one  cross-country 
trip  I  rode  a  couple  of  years  ago  that 
this  type  mix  seemed  to  be  available  at 
almost  every  gasoline  station  we 
stopped  at  all  the  way  to  the  west 
coast  but  is  not  available  yet,  certainly 
around  the  Washington,  DC,  area,  nor 
do  I  believe  that  it  is  common  in  other 
parts  of  the  east  coast.  When  I  pull 
into  gas  stations  here  or  in  Ohio.  I  see 
that  they  do  not  offer  ethanol-gasoline 
blends.  So  maybe  that  is  something  we 
need  to  encourage  also  as  we  move  to 
greater  use  of  alternative  fuels  in  the 
transportation  sector. 

I  yield  the  floor. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
seeks  recognition?  In  the  absence  of 
any  Senator  seeking  recognition,  the 
Chair,  in  his  capacity  as  a  Senator 
ftom  Virginia,  notes  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  KOHL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KOHL.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
support  the  amendment  offered  by  Sen- 
ator Glenn,  of  which  I  am  a  cosponsor, 
and  to  offer  a  second-degree  amend- 
ment to  the  Glenn  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  reminds  the  Senator  that  under 
the  current  provisions,  that  amend- 
ments have  not  been  offered  formally, 
but  the  Senator  is  certainly  at  liberty 
to  speak  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  KOHL.  Mr.  President,  Senator 
Glenn  has  worked  diligently  to  put  to- 
gether this  comprehensive  and  com- 
monsense  amendment  designed  to 
make  the  Federal  Government  more 
energy  efficient.  I  believe  that  this 
amendment,  if  enacted  into  law,  will 
lead  to  tremendous  improvements  in 
energy  efficiency  throughout  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

As  Senator  Glenn  has  explained,  this 
is  truly  a  problem  in  need  of  a  solution. 
The  Federal  Government  is  both  the 
biggest  user  of  energy  in  the  Nation, 
and  the  biggest  energy  waster  in  the 
Nation.  That  is  a  problem  for  several 
reasons:  It  wastes  scarce  taxpayer  dol- 
lars; it  causes  needless  harm  to  the  en- 
vironment; and  it  sets  a  very  poor  ex- 
ample to  the  private  sector. 

Mr.  President,  we  all  know  that  the 
biggest  impediment  to  energy  effi- 
ciency is  the  fact  that  it  takes  money 
to  save  money.  Improving  energy  effi- 
ciency requires  up-front  capital  invest- 
ment in  energy-saving  systems  and 
technologies.  And  in  these  days  of 
tight  budgets,  the  administration  and 
the  Congress  are  reluctant  to  make 
those  investments.  In  1990,  the  Federal 
Government  invested  less  than  $50  mil- 
lion in  energy  conservation  measures, 
compared  to  over  $250  million  annually 
during  the  late  1970's. 

But  I  am  here  to  argue  that  if  we 
want  the  Federal  Government  to  run 
more  like  a  business,  then  we  have  to 
start  taking  a  long-term  approach  to- 
ward Federal  spending.  In  other  words, 
we  have  to  make  smart  investments  in 
proven  energy  efficiency  technologies 
which  we  know  will  more  than  pay  for 
themselves  in  a  short  period  of  time. 

President  Bush,  to  his  credit,  signed 
an  Elxecutive  order  on  April  7,  1991. 
that  mandates  new  energy  conserva- 
tion measures  in  Federal  facilities.  He 
directed  all  Federal  agencies  to  reduce 
overall  energy  consumption  in  Federal 
facilities  by  20  percent  by  the  year  2000. 


If  accomplished,  that  could  save  the 
American  taxpayer  $800  million  in  an- 
nual energy  costs.  It  could  cut  Federal 
consumption  the  equivalent  of  100,000 
barrels  of  oil  per  day. 

But  the  President's  Executive  order 
is  meaningless  unless  we  conmiit  the 
resources  to  back  it  up.  It  is  one  thing 
to  say  that  we  are  going  to  reduce  the 
Federal  Government's  energy  bill.  It  is 
another  thing  to  invest  the  resources 
necessary  to  meet  our  goal.  The  beauty 
of  this  type  of  Federal  spending  is  that 
over  time,  it  will  end  up  actually  sav- 
ing taxpayers  dollars  by  lowering  en- 
ergy cost  over  the  years. 

That  is  why  I  am  offering  a  second- 
degree  amendment  to  the  Glenn 
amendment.  My  amendment  increases 
the  funding  authority  for  expenditures 
on  energy  efficiency  improvements  in 
Federal  buildings  and  facilities.  The 
original  bill  and  Senator  Glenn's 
amendment  would  establish  a  fund  at 
DOE  for  investment  in  energy  effi- 
ciency, but  it  is  only  authorized  at  $50 
million  a  year.  This  amendment  in- 
creases that  amount  to  $200  million  a 
year,  because  the  more  we  spend  on 
smart  energy  investments,  the  more  we 
will  save.  I  remind  my  colleagues  that 
$200  million  is  still  less  than  we  were 
spending  on  energy  efficiency  in  the 
late  1970's. 

I  originally  became  interested  in  this 
issue  because  a  company  in  my  State, 
Johnson  Controls,  has  been  involved  in 
finding  ways  to  reduce  Federal  energy 
consumption.  I  worked  with  Johnson 
Controls  to  develop  legrislation  creat- 
ing a  Federal  energy  efficiency  bank,  a 
self-financing  fund  in  the  Government 
to  fund  energy-efficient  investments.  I 
will  continue  to  push  ahead  on  that 
measure.  In  the  meantime.  I  am  offer- 
ing this  amendment  to  get  the  ball 
rolling. 

If  enacted.  I  am  hopeful  that  Federal 
agencies  and  the  0MB  will  aggressively 
invest  in  energy  efficiency.  And 
through  oversight.  I  will  carefully 
monitor  the  expenditure  of  these  funds, 
to  ensure  that  we  are  making  the  most 
cost-effective  investments  in  energy  ef- 
ficiency. 

I  understand  this  amendment  has 
been  cleared  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle, 
and  I  thank  the  comanagers  of  the  bill, 
and  Senator  Glenn,  and  I  urge  adop- 
tion of  my  amendment. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  we 
think  this  amendment  is  a  good  one. 
We  would  support  it.  By  increasing  the 
funds  available  for  this  energy  con- 
servation purpose,  we  think  we  in- 
crease the  energy  security  of  the  coun- 
try. Therefore,  we  are  prepared  to  ac- 
cept the  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Senator 
Kohl's  remarks,  as  well  as  my  re- 
marks, be  placed  in  the  Record  later 
when  and  if  the  Kohl  amendment  is  of- 
fered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  8  or 
10  minutes  as  in  morning  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


OUR  ECONOMIC  PROBLEMS 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  Amer- 
ican taxpayers'  blood  is  once  again 
being  spread  on  the  waters  and  the  con- 
gressional sharks  are  gathering  for 
their  annual  feeding  frenzy  with  tax 
cuts  and  deficit  spending.  As  usual,  the 
sharks  are  circling  and  the  intended 
victim  cannot  get  out  of  the  water  fast 
enough. 

In  the  view  of  this  Senator,  if  legisla- 
tion is  enacted  like  that  outlined  on 
the  21st  of  January  by  the  majority 
leader,  this  fictional  solution  to  our 
economic  problems — tax  cuts  financed 
by  a  huge  reduction  in  defense  spend- 
ing and  further  deficit  spending — will 
only  add  to  the  structural  problems 
with  which  this  country  is  faced  and 
make  tomorrow's  solutions  that  much 
more  difficult  to  adopt. 

The  basic  causes  of  the  current  reces- 
sion are  excessive  Government  spend- 
ing, excessive  Government  regulation, 
and  the  lack  of  meaningful  incentives 
to  invest  and  create  jobs.  Congress 
should  take  its  cue  from  private  busi- 
nesses and  individuals,  not  irora  its 
own  history  of  taxing  and  spending. 
The  private  sector  of  the  economy  and 
individual  Americans  are  reducing 
their  debt  load,  not  increasing  it.  For 
example,  consumer  indebtedness  rose 
to  an  all-time  high  between  1982  and 
1989.  Since  that  year,  however  consum- 
ers have  erased  40  percent  of  that  in- 
crease in  debt.  Congrress  should  follow 
this  lead  by  reducing  the  Government's 
spending  policies  to  reduce  the  deficit. 

Congress  should  also  follow  the 
President's  lead.  The  President  has  or- 
dered all  agencies  to  review  their  regu- 
lations to  determine  if  legislative  goals 
can  be  met  with  less  burdensome  regu- 
lations. This  Congress  should  pass  leg- 
islation quickly,  legislation  aimed  at 
reducing  regulatory  burdens  that  un- 
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believe  in,  and  will  not  sup- 
initiatives  offered  by  the  ma- 
l4ader  as  a  panacea  for  every- 
wfiich  ails  the  economy.  I  have 
to  my  constituents  in  Wash- 
>tate  and  they  do  not  believe 
package  of  business  as  usual 
provide  much  help  either. 

f  icus  of  these  bills  is  not  tar- 
t(  ward  and  does  not  insure  at- 
;he  two  goals  important  to  eco- 
qecovery:  Deficit  reduction  and 
relief, 
the  majority  leader  proposes  to 
niodest  tax  relief  to  the  middle- 
Americans.  While  he  did  not 
the  concept  in  his  speech,  I 
:hat  the  leader's  plan  is  similar 
of  Representative  Rostenkow- 
pro^ding  a  S200  to  $400  tax  credit 
each  dependent  child. 

^nator  is  a  cosponsor  of  several 
reduced  by  the  distinguished 
Senator    from    Indiana    which 
same  goal,  reducing  the  bur- 
axes  for  middle-income  fami- 
problem  I  have  with  the  lead- 
is  that  its  stated  goal  is  to 
;he  economy  out  of  recession 
retfm  to  growth  and  job  creation. 


disagree  with  the  majority 

S200-$400  for  every  child  of  a 

ncome  family  is  a  good  thing, 

v|ill  not  lead  the  country  out  of 

ev^ry  Senator,  every  economist, 

American  realizes,  a  dollar  a 

not  end  a  recession. 

democratic  leadership  needs  to 

^hat  this  recession  was  caused 


by  spending  and  by  debt.  Getting  this 
country  moving  forward  again  can  only 
be  accomplished  by  reducing  the  Gov- 
ernment's drag  on  saving  and  invest- 
ment by  lowering  the  deficit  and  reduc- 
ing the  Government's  regulatory  drag 
on  America's  businesses  so  they  can 
create  and  retain  more  jobs. 

Second,  the  majority  leader  advocate 
creating  a  better  climate  for  this  coun- 
try's business  through  a  temporary  in- 
vestment tax  credit.  Most  economists 
warn,  however,  that  temporary  pro- 
grams like  that  one  only  distort  spend- 
ing and  investment  decisions  precisely 
because  they  are  temporary. 

Here  also,  this  Senator  is  a  cosponsor 
of  Republican  legislation  whose  aim  is 
a  more  healthy  and  receptive  climate 
for  business  in  this  country. 

This  Senator  cosponsored  the  Kas- 
ten-Mack  Economic  Growth  and  Ven- 
ture Capital  Act  of  1991.  This  bill  re- 
duces the  capital  gains  rate  for  long- 
term  investment  to  a  top  rate  of  15  per- 
cent. This  Senator  believes  a  capital 
gains  tax  cut  will  provide  long  lasting 
and  permanent  benefits  to  the  econ- 
omy. It  will  create  jobs  for  people  who 
need  them;  its  opponents,  however,  pre- 
fer the  rhetoric  of  class  envy  to  real 
growth  and  jobs. 

As  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  pointed  out  10  days 
ago,  most  fiscal  remedies  to  past  reces- 
sions have  come  too  late  and  have 
added  virtually  nothing  to  the  recov- 
ery. If  the  majority  leader's  plan  is  en- 
acted on  the  timeline  most  expect,  the 
fiscal  remedy  of  the  Democratic  leader- 
ship will  be  no  different — except  that  it 
will  not  only  not  help,  it  will  hurt  by 
piling  more  debt  on  top  of  the  insup- 
portable burden  we  already  carry. 

Finally,  the  members  of  the  majority 
party  themselves  cannot  decide  about 
tax  relief  versus  extra  spending.  Both 
Senator  Kennedy  and  Senator  Byrd  ar- 
gued, contrary  to  the  majority  leader, 
on  the  floor  on  January  21  that  spend- 
ing significantly  more  than  any 
planned  defense  cut  was  the  only  way 
to  get  this  country  out  of  the  reces- 
sion. Senator  Kennedy  and  Senator 
Byrd  do  not  even  pretend  to  believe 
that  middle-income  individuals  need 
relief  from  the  burden  of  taxes  imposed 
by  their  own  party. 

The  majority  leader,  and  many  of  his 
Members  have  lost  focus  on  why  we  are 
even  talking  about  tax  cuts.  In  the  ab- 
stract, it  is  certainly  appropriate  to 
state  that  this  country  cannot  afford 
tax  cuts.  Our  budget  deficits  are  head- 
ed into  the  stratosphere.  Because  of 
the  dire  straits  of  the  economy  our 
constituents  demand  that  Congress  and 
the  President  work  to  stimulate  the 
economy. 

But,  while  President  Bush  is  trying 
to  stimulate  the  economy,  many  of  his 
opponents  are  complaining  about  fair- 
ness. They  prefer  the  politics  of  class 
war  to  providing  a  real  stimulus  for  the 
economy.  The  President's  proposals  are 


about  creating  jobs  for  unemployed 
Americans.  The  Democratic  proposals 
are  about  splitting  this  country  apart 
by  pushing  policies  which  cause  the 
country's  economic  pie  to  shrink. 

Mr.  President,  I  can  enthusiastically 
vote  for  programs  which  help  our  mid- 
dle-income families  by  increasing  the 
incentives  to  save  and  invest  and  re- 
ward risk  and  get  the  country's  econ- 
omy going.  I  will  not  participate  in  the 
fantasy  that  the  majority  leader's  pro- 
gram, or  that  of  his  free  spending  com- 
patriots, will  get  this  country's  econ- 
omy going  again.  And  getting  this 
country  going  again  is  what  my  con- 
stituents are  demanding,  and  what  I 
believe  this  Congress  should  do. 

Mr.  ROTH  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  [Mr.  Roth]. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  speak  as  though  in 
morning  business,  and  that  this  state- 
ment be  included  as  a  part  thereof. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  ROTH.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Roth  pertaining 
to  the  submission  of  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  90  are  located  in  today's 
Record  under  "Submission  of  Concur- 
rent and  Senate  Resolutions.") 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  floor. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
KERRY).  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  Sen- 
ate as  if  in  morning  business  for  10 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

"The  Senator  from  Iowa  is  recognized. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  GRASSLEY  and 
Mr.  McCoNNELL  pertaining  to  the  in- 
troduction of  S.  2180  are  located  in  to- 
day's Record  under  "Statements  on  In- 
troduced Bills  and  Joint  Resolutions.") 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ARMS  PROLIFERATION  AND  CHINA 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  in  his 

State  of  the  Union  Address  last  week, 


President  Bush  hailed  the  close  of  the 
cold  war  era  and  told  Americans  that 
communism  was  defeated. 

We  all  wish  that  his  words  reflected 
reality,  but  of  course  they  did  not. 
One-fourth  of  all  of  the  people  in  the 
world  still  live  under  communism. 
Those  human  beings  suffer  the  repres- 
sions of  Communist  regimes  every  bit 
as  repugnant  as  that  which  dominated 
the  Soviet  Union  for  so  long. 

The  Chinese  people  still  face  arbi- 
trary arrest  and  detention  without 
charge.  In  the  words  of  our  own  State 
Department— this  administration's 
State  Department — the  Chinese  ruling 
regime  is,  "a  closed  inner  circle  of  sen- 
ior leaders,"  not  a  democratically 
elected  government.  Those  leaders  hold 
their  power  through  a  vast  security  ap- 
paratus which  uses  torture,  arrest,  de- 
tention, and  brutality  to  remain  in 
power. 

The  governing  circle  of  Chinese  lead- 
ers preserve  their  prerogatives  by  si- 
lencing all  opposition.  Their  oppo- 
nents, whether  young  students  seeking 
a  freer  life  or  humble  workers  and 
peasants,  are  relegated  to  prison 
camps,  labor  camps,  and  reeducation 
camps  closed  to  international  inspec- 
tion. 

Religious  repression  continues  apace; 
Catholic,  Protestant  and  Buddhist  be- 
lievers alike  are  subject  to  intimida- 
tion and  arrest.  The  cultural  genocide 
against  Tibet  has  not  slowed.  The 
steady  brutalization  of  a  people  and 
the  eradication  of  an  ancient  culture 
continues  today  in  Tibet.  Political 
prisoners  toil  in  labor  camps  and  pris- 
on camps  when  they  do  not  languish  in 
sealed  cells.  Only  rumors  reach  the 
outside  world  of  one  prisoner  suffering 
a  broken  arm  as  guards  tried  to  force- 
feed  him;  of  others  trying  to  mount  a 
hunger  strike  when  our  own  Secretary 
of  State,  James  Baker,  paid  an  official 
visit  to  the  regime  which  is  their  jail- 
er. 

In  every  respect,  the  Communist 
Government  of  China  imposes  its  will 
by  force  on  a  helpless  people.  The  ugly 
reality  of  Chinese  human  rights  abuses 
has  once  again  been  documented  by  our 
own  State  Department,  confirming  the 
reports  from  Chinese  exiles  and  other 
observers.  The  Department  of  State  re- 
ports that  Chinese  respect  for  the  most 
basic,  fundamental  human  rights  still 
falls  "far  short  of  internationally  ac- 
cepted norms." 

So  the  President's  celebration  of  the 
end  of  communism  is  premature.  So 
long  as  a  billion  of  our  fellow  human 
beings  suffer  under  a  communist,  ty- 
rannical regime,  we  cannot  com- 
fortably assert  that  freedom  has  won 
worldwide  and  that  human  rights  are 
secured. 

What  is  most  disturbing,  however,  is 
not  just  that  the  President's  speech  ig- 
nored the  reality  of  repression  now  fac- 
ing a  billion  people.  What  is  most  dis- 
turbing is  the  policy  he  has  pursued 


since  the  tanks  rolled  over  unarmed 
demonstrators  in  Tiananmen  Square — 
the  policy  he  still  pursues  today.  That 
policy  is  a  failure. 

The  President  has  followed  a  lenient 
policy  toward  the  butchers  of 
Tiananmen  Square.  He  says  he  has 
done  so  because  it  would  be  wrong  to 
isolate  China.  But  it  is  not  a  question 
of  isolation.  No  one  wants  to  isolate 
China.  It  is  a  question  of  disapproval  of 
China's  actions.  Our  revulsion  at  the 
killing  of  civilians  does  not  create  dis- 
approval of  China's  actions.  It  is  the 
killing  of  innocent  people  by  China's 
Government  that  causes  the  dis- 
approval, indeed  the  revulsion,  of  the 
world. 

The  first  official  meeting  between  an 
American  President  and  the  Premier  of 
China,  an  event  that  will  help  reestab- 
lish the  legitimacy  of  this  regime  in 
the  world  community,  underscored  the 
dismal  failure  of  the  President's  policy. 

Even  as  President  Bush  sought  to 
bring  human  rights  concerns  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Chinese  Premier,  he  was 
soundly  rebuffed  and  told  that  the  in- 
ternal affairs  of  China  are  none  of 
America's  business. 

Premier  Li  Peng  said  publicly  at  the 
Security  Council  meeting  that,  "China 
is  opposed  to  interference  in  the  inter- 
nal affairs  of  other  countries  using  the 
human  rights  issue  as  an  excuse."  Sec- 
retary of  State  Baker  confirmed  that 
Premier  Li  Peng  said  substantially  the 
same  thing  to  President  Bush  pri- 
vately. 

Before  the  Security  Council  meeting, 
I  joined  several  of  my  colleagues  and 
sent  a  letter  to  the  President  urging 
that  he  not  meet  with  the  architect  of 
the  Tiananmen  Square  massacre. 

The  President  chose  otherwise.  The 
result,  as  one  of  the  Nation's  leading 
papers  reported,  was  a  snub  adminis- 
tered to  the  leader  of  the  world's  freest 
nation  by  the  leader  of  its  most  repres- 
sive nation.  This  is  not  a  policy  that 
can  or  should  conmiand  the  support  of 
Americans. 

This  latest  setback  comes  after  more 
than  2  years  of  assurances  by  President 
Bush  that  his  policy  will  produce  im- 
provements in  human  rights,  improved 
trade  conditions,  and  the  emergence  of 
China  as  a  responsible  nation  in  the 
world  community. 

Yet  none  of  these  results  has  been 
forthcoming— not  one  of  them.  The 
Chinese  record  on  human  rights  is  as 
abusive  and  arrogant  as  ever,  as  just 
last  week  documented  by  the  Presi- 
dent's own  Department  of  State. 

Premier  Li  told  the  U.N.  Security 
Council  that,  "A  country's  human 
rights  record  should  not  be  judged  in 
isolation  from  its  history  and  cul- 
ture. *  *  *"  Consider  that  statement.  A 
suggestion  that  Chinese  history  gives 
the  current  leaders  a  dispensation  to 
violate  human  rights  is  offensive. 
Internationally  recogmized  standards  of 
human  rights  do  not  reflect  history — 


they  reflect  our  aspirations  for  a  future 
free  of  governmental  terror. 

The  Chinese  record  on  trade  remains 
abysmal.  Despite  free  access  to  Amer- 
ican markets  for  Chinese  products, 
American  producers  do  not  enjoy  equal 
free  access  to  Chinese  markets.  By  the 
end  of  the  year,  the  United  States  will 
have  racked  up  a  $30  billion  trade  defi- 
cit with  China,  most  of  it  since  the 
massacre  in  Tiananmen  Square. 

Despite  a  belated  admission  by  the 
President  that  China  uses  political 
prisoners  and  criminals  to  produce 
goods  for  the  export  market— forced 
labor — nothing  has  been  accomplished 
in  stopping  such  products  entering  the 
United  States.  The  President's  claim 
that  the  trade  relationship  with  China 
is  important  reflects  the  perspective  of 
China,  not  the  perspective  of  the  Unit- 
ed States. 

But  it  is  in  connection  with  the  role 
of  China  as  a  responsible  member  of 
the  international  conununity  that  the 
administration  policy  has  most  obvi- 
ously failed. 

China  today  leads  the  movement  in 
Asia  to  strengthen  nonelected  authori- 
tarian governments  while  seeking  eco- 
nomic growth  to  sustain  them  in 
power. 

Chinese  relations  with  Vietnam  and 
North  Korea  have  grown  closer;  China 
is  a  major  arms  supplier  to  the  junta 
ruling  Myanmar,  formerly  Burma,  and 
Thailand,  where  a  military  coup  dis- 
lodged an  elected  government  a  year 
ago. 

Chinese  patronage  of  the  murderous 
Khmer  Rouge  in  the  Cambodian  peace 
negotiations  preserved  the  power  of 
this  genocidal  movement.  During  Janu- 
ary, Khmer  Rouge  attacks  drove  an  es- 
timated 10,000  Cambodian  villagers 
from  their  homes.  There  is  no  evidence 
that  China  will  try  to  stop  a  new 
Khmer  Rouge  rampage. 

These  are  not  the  actions  of  a  gov- 
ernment interested  in  regional  stabil- 
ity. These  are  the  policies  of  a  govern- 
ment determined  to  exert  control  over 
smaller  neighbors  and  preserve  totali- 
tarian and  tyrannical  regimes  as  a 
means  of  solidifying  its  own  power. 

China's  role  in  global  arms  prolifera- 
tion is  just  as  negative  and  blatant. 
Repeated  verbal  commitments  by 
China  to  adhere  to  international  re- 
gimes designed  to  restrict  the  growth 
of  the  arms  trade  have  been  abandoned. 

Last  June,  the  United  States  was 
forced  to  impose  an  export  ban  on  high- 
speed computers  and  satellite  parts  to 
China  when  a  secret  sale  of  Chinese 
missile  launchers  to  Pakistan  was  re- 
vealed. 

During  his  visit  to  China  last  Novem- 
ber, Secretary  Baker  urged  the  Chinese 
Government  to  abide  by  the  1987  Mis- 
sile Technology  Control  Regime  to  pre- 
vent the  proliferation  of  ballistic  mis- 
sile technologrles  to  countries  in  the  de- 
veloping world.  China's  price  was  the 
lifting  of  the  June  sanctions. 
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technology  and  chemicals  are  serious 
and  troubling. 

I  urge  every  Senator  to  seek  and  ob- 
tain a  classified  briefing  from  the  In- 
telligence Committee  about  the  extent 
and  scope  of  Chinese  arms  shipments 
and  their  destinations.  No  Senator 
should  make  a  decision  on  future  pol- 
icy with  China  without  having  received 
and  considered  all  relevant  informa- 
tion. 

I  hope  Senators  will  take  the  time  to 
become  acquainted  with  the  range  of 
information  that  has  been  developed  on 
this  subject.  It  is  not  a  matter  that  can 
be  debated  in  open  session,  but  it  is  a 
matter  that  has  serious  implications 
for  our  security  and  that  of  the  world. 

I  hope  that  we  can  consider  the  China 
MFN  legislation  with  all  of  the  rel- 
evant facts  in  mind  when  it  is  called 
up.  We  have  now  given  President 
Bush's  policy  more  than  2  years  to 
achieve  its  stated  goals,  and  the  Presi- 
dent's own  State  Department  has  said 
it  failed.  It  has  failed. 

I  believe  it  is  time  to  change  that 
policy,  and  I  believe  that  doing  so  is  in 
the  best  interests  of  the  United  States 
and  the  preservation  of  a  peaceful 
world. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  three  newspaper  articles,  one 
a  colunm  that  appeared  in  the  Los  An- 
geles Times,  a  column  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post,  and  a  column  in  the  New 
York  Times,  all  on  this  subject,  be 
printed  in  the  RECORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Los  Angeles  Times] 

Bush  Runs  Into  a  Wall  on  China,  again 
(By  George  Black) 

Li  Peng,  the  Chinese  premier,  came  to  New 
York  on  Friday,  and  exiled  Chinese  students 
greeted  him  by  erecting  replicas  of  a  tank 
and  the  Tian  An  Men  Square  Goddess  of  De- 
mocracy. This  time  around,  the  statue 
crushed  the  tank. 

Li  Peng's  normal  range  of  facial  expres- 
sions covers  the  full  spectrum  from  a  scowl 
to  a  frown.  But  on  this  occasion  he  was  no 
doubt  encouraged  by  his  PR  advisers.  Hill 
and  Knowlton.  Inc.,  to  force  a  smile,  since 
the  Senate  is  once  again  poised  to  take  up 
the  controversial  matter  of  renewing  China's 
most-favored-nation  trade  status.  Yet  if  the 
smile  was  pasted  on  at  the  start  of  the  day, 
it  was  genuine  by  the  end— for  Li  Peng  knew 
that  he  could  go  home  to  Beijing  with  a 
briefcase  full  of  photos  of  him  shaking  hands 
with  George  Bush. 

The  details  of  U.S.  policy  on  China  are  con- 
trolled by  the  White  House  to  such  an  extent 
that  State  Department  officials  joke  that 
the  President  himself  is  their  China  desk  of- 
ficer. And  when  congressional  critics  of 
China  try  to  attach  conditions  to  the  re- 
newal of  MFN— angered  by  Beijing's  huge 
trade  surpluses  with  the  United  States,  its 
occupation  of  Tibet,  its  sale  of  missiles  to 
Syria  and  Iran,  or  its  brutal  human  rights 
violations— they  are  either  silenced  by  presi- 
dential veto  or  cowed  by  the  assertion  that 
George  Bush  possesses  some  special  expertise 
on  the  subject. 

This  all  goes  back  to  the  time  that  Bush 
spent  as  envoy  to  the  U.S.  liaison  office  in 


Beijing  fW)m  September,  1974,  to  November, 
1975.  Under  the  tutelage  of  Henry  Kissinger, 
he  learned  two  lessons:  that  China  was  a 
vital  strategic  counterweight  to  the  Soviet 
Union;  and  that  diplomatic  dealings  with  the 
Chinese,  who  could  turn  the  cryptic  phrase 
into  an  art  form,  was  best  left  to  a  handful 
of  initiates  freed  from  the  constraints  of 
democratic  debate. 

Bush  found  himself  in  Beijing  during  dra- 
matic times.  In  company  with  Kissinger,  he 
paid  a  call  on  the  dying  Mao  Tse-tung.  who 
was  barely  able  to  speak  coherently.  Deng 
Xiaoping,  restored  to  grace  after  his  earlier 
humiliations  in  the  Cultural  Revolution,  was 
locked  in  a  power  struggle  with  the  ultra- 
radical Gang  of  Four.  Bush  pinned  all  his 
hopes  on  Deng  as  the  leader  who  would  bring 
much-needed  stability  to  China.  He  prided 
himself  on  his  personal  rapport  with  Deng, 
and  on  his  folksy,  people-to-people  approach 
to  the  Chinese.  The  Bushes'  cook,  he  informs 
us  in  his  autobiography,  called  him  "Busher, 
who  ride  the  bicycle,  just  as  the  Chinese  do." 

Since  the  1989  Beijing  massacre.  Bush  has 
shielded  the  Chinese  government  from  the 
threat  of  sanctions  His  argument  for  con- 
structive engagement  is  that  Deng's  eco- 
nomic reforms  and  trade  with  the  West  are 
steadily  undermining  communist  authority, 
and  that  trade  provides  the  framework  of 
trust  in  which  other  issues  of  concern— such 
as  human  rights — can  be  discussed. 

But  as  MFN  renewal  comes  around  again, 
what  further  reason  is  there  to  defer  to  the 
President?  His  "expertise."  such  as  it  ever 
was,  has  long  evaporated.  The  argument  for 
cultivating  China  as  an  anti-Soviet  ploy  died 
with  the  Cold  War;  the  vision  of  Deng  as  the 
agent  of  political  reform  and  guarantor  of 
stability  was  buried  in  Tian  An  Men  Square, 
and  Li  Peng  continues  to  brush  off  any  ques- 
tions about  China's  human  rights  record  as 
"internal  interference." 

The  behavior  of  the  leadership  in  Beijing 
suggests  that  U.S.  policy  may  actually  have 
managed  to  produce  the  worst  of  both 
worlds.  The  stream  of  high-level  contacts 
that  culminated  in  the  visit  of  Secretary  of 
State  James  A.  Baker  III  to  Beijing  last  No- 
vember seems  to  have  persuaded  the  Chinese 
that  they  need  fear  no  threat  from  this  Ad- 
ministration. Baker  did  not  just  come  away 
empty-handed;  he  was  publicly  humiliated 
by  Deng's  refusal  to  meet  him  to  receive  a 
letter  from  Bush. 

While  benefiting  handsomely  from  Bush's 
indulgence,  much  of  the  present  Chinese 
leadership  has  an  ingrained  suspicion  of  the 
Administration's  support  for  economic  re- 
forms, fearing  that  the  end  purpose  of  U.S. 
policy  for  the  last  40  years  has  been  China's 
"peaceful  evolution"  toward  capitalism. 
(The  restoration  of  capitalism  in  the  former 
Soviet  Union,  of  course,  only  lends  credence 
to  this  view.)  China  is  therefore  vehemently 
opposed  to  any  hint  of  a  demand  for  conces- 
sions from  a  government  that  It  might  argu- 
ably see  as  its  best  ally. 

Incredibly,  George  Bush  gave  the  Chinese 
the  ultimate  plum:  a  face-to-face  meeting  in 
New  York  with  Li  Peng,  the  architect  of  the 
1969  massacre  and  the  most  detested  man  in 
China.  Li  Peng's  unaccustomed  smile  is  all 
that  has  been  given  in  return  to  Busher,  who 
sometimes  rides  his  bicycle  into  a  wall,  just 
as  the  Chinese  do. 

(George  Black  is  completing  a  book  on 
Wang  Juntao  add  Chen  Zlming,  two  leaders 
of  the  Chinese  democracy  movement.) 


[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  4, 1992] 

Remember  the  Lone  Man  in  the  Whtte 

Shikt 

(By  Jim  Hoagland) 

Pictures  do  lie.  The  rehabilitation  of  Chi- 
na's Li  Peng  during  a  visit  to  Europe  and 
America  proves  how  thoroughly. 

Think  back  to  June  1969  and  the 
Tiananmen  massacre,  which  the  Chinese 
prime  minister  personally  organized,  ordered 
and  justified.  Recall  the  indelible  image  con- 
veyed by  a  photograph  of  a  lone  Chinese  man 
in  a  white  shirt  halting  a  column  of  four 
tanks.  Time  magazine  caught  the  thrill  and 
wonderment  inspired  by  that  picture,  which 
seemed  to  show  the  victory  of  spirit  over 
steel: 

"One  man  against  an  army.  The  power  of 
the  people  versus  the  power  of  the  gun. 
There  he  stood.  Implausibly  resolute  in  his 
thin  white  shirt,  an  unknown  Chinese  man 
facing  down  a  lumbering  column  of  tanks 
.  .  .  The  state  clanking  with  menace,  swivel- 
Ing  right  and  left  with  uncertainty,  is  halted 
in  its  tracks  because  the  people  got  in  its 
way,  and  because  it  goes  in  theirs." 

Elxcept  that  the  state  wasn't  halted,  not 
even  for  a  moment.  After  killing  hundreds  If 
not  thousands  of  pro-democracy  demonstra- 
tors on  the  streets  of  Beijing,  it  hounded  stu- 
dents, union  activists  and  anyone  else  who 
dared  speak  up  for  freedom  into  jail,  exile  or 
silence. 

Today  we  have  no  idea  If  that  man  in  the 
white  shirt  is  dead  or  alive.  Nor  do  we  know 
what  happened  to  the  tank  commander  who 
disobeyed  orders  and  refused  to  crush  him  on 
the  spot.  The  standards  of  Li  Peng's  justice 
suggest  that  both  will  have  paid  dearly  for 
their  complementary  acts  of  humanity  and 
courage. 

We  do  know  31  months  later  what  has  hap- 
pened to  Li  Peng.  The  Soviet-trained,  Stalin- 
ist-minded apptaratchik  who  prevailed  over 
the  unknown  citizen  in  the  white  shirt  and 
millions  like  him  is  granted  undeserved  re- 
spectability by  the  powerful  in  the  West. 

Li  Peng  flew  to  New  York  Friday  and  met 
with  President  Bush,  after  stopping  off  in 
Switzerland  to  make  a  sales  pitch  to  busi- 
nessmen and  officials  gathered  at  the  annual 
World  Economic  Forum.  Four  years  ago,  the 
star  attraction  of  the  Davos  gathering  (and 
the  man  America  then  saw  as  China's  savior) 
was  Zhao  Ziyang,  the  reformminded  ex-lead- 
er LI  Peng  keeps  under  house  arrest  in 
Beijing,  under  an  implicit  threat  of  death. 

LI  Peng's  propaganda  machine  will  pub- 
licize these  meetings  at  home  as  proof  that 
the  West  does  not  care  about  democracy  in 
China.  The  Chinese  will  be  told  that  all  the 
West  cares  about  is  profit  for  itself  and  con- 
trol in  Third  World  countries,  as  good  com- 
munists always  said. 

It  is  more  complicated  than  that,  of 
course.  China  exists  and  has  to  be  dealt  with. 
Bush  and  the  businessmen  argue — cor- 
rectly—that it  does  no  good  to  break  diplo- 
matic relations  and  to  isolate  China  com- 
pletely. They  also  argue  that  by  pursuing 
contact  they  influence  Li  Peng  to  be  more 
reasonable,  more  humane,  more  amendable 
to  free  market  reform. 

That  is  where  the  argument  goes  wrong. 
The  choice  is  not  complete  isolation  or  com- 
plete acceptance.  The  choice  is  to  use  the 
contact  with  China  that  is  necessary  to  ex- 
tract meaningful  concessions  from  rulers 
whose  existence  and  control  depend  on  being 
not  reasonable,  not  humane,  not  amenable  to 
reform. 

But  that  is  not  being  done.  The  gentle  han- 
dling of  Li  Peng  in  New  York  and  Davos 
shows  that  the  Saddam  Syndrome  lives  on. 


The  same  arguments  were  made  for  years 
by  the  Reagan  and  Bush  administrations, 
and  by  groups  like  the  U.S.-Iraq  Business 
Forum,  to  justify  placating  and  defending 
Saddam  Hussein  as  a  potential  force  for  mod- 
eration In  the  Middle  East  even  as  Saddam 
spelled  out  his  murderous  ambitions  in 
speeches  at  home.  By  lulling  those  who  lis- 
tened to  him,  such  contact  served  Saddam's 
purposes,  not  America's. 

That  is  happening  again  in  the  case  of 
China.  Li  Peng's  regime  has  now  lied  repeat- 
edly to  the  Bush  administration,  without 
paying  any  penalty.  Every  other  month 
China  pledges  it  will  no  longer  export  mis- 
siles and  dangerous  technology  to  the  Middle 
East,  just  before  a  new  shipment  is  discov- 
ered. The  discovery  is  either  denied  by  Sec- 
retary of  State  Jim  Baker  and  his  minions  or 
used  as  the  excuse  for  another  trip  to  Beijing 
to  extract  another  worthless  pledge. 

The  reality  is  that  the  Chinese  Defense 
Minister  holds  absolute  power  over  the  coun- 
try's arms  manufacture  and  export.  The 
army  ignores  agreements  made  by  the  For- 
eign Ministry  or  even  by  Li  Peng  when  they 
do  not  suit  the  army's  purpose.  Yang 
Shangkun,  the  titular  president  and  former 
general,  is  building  up  a  family  dynasty  to 
control  the  military  and  extend  this  arrange- 
ment into  the  future. 

The  Indisputable  economic  explosion  oc- 
curring in  China's  coastal  provinces  is  also 
beyond  Li  Peng's  control.  Double  digit 
growth  rates  in  the  south  do  not  mean  that 
the  anti-reform  forces  now  in  control  of 
Beijing  have  changed  their  ways.  They  mean 
the  Stalinists  do  not  liave  the  ability  to  ex- 
tend their  grip  over  the  entire  country. 

The  benefits  to  Li  Peng  of  his  Davos  and 
New  York  outings  are  clear.  The  burden  is  on 
those  who  granted  him  these  benefits  to 
show  they  dealt  with  him  without  illusions 
and  extracted  real  change  in  his  positions  in 
return. 

The  world  owes  the  man  in  the  white  shirt 
that  much. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Feb.  4.  1992] 
Prisoners  of  China 
(By  A.M.  Rosenthal) 

San  Franctsco.— President  Bush  knows  the 
names  of  almost  all  of  Communist  China's 
leaders,  an  achievement  that  he  takes  as  tes- 
timony to  his  expertise  on  China. 

But  does  he  also  know  the  names  of  Chi- 
nese political  prisoners  who  have  their  hand- 
cuffed hands  ratcheted  tight  behind  their 
backs,  deliberately  so  tight  that  they  cannot 
clean  themselves  after  they  have  used  the 
toilet  bucket  in  their  cells? 

In  San  Francisco  I  keep  wondering  about 
that.  And  the  other  day  when  he  shook  hands 
with  Prime  Minister  Li  Peng,  did  he  remem- 
ber the  names  of  any  of  the  hundreds  of 
young  people  shot  dead  at  the  time  of 
Tiananmen  Square  in  1989— one? 

That  might  have  come  in  useful  because  it 
was  Mr.  Li,  acting  for  himself  and  the  rest  of 
the  Politburo,  who  had  them  killed. 

Did  Mr.  Bush,  or  any  of  the  American  busi- 
nessmen who  met  with  Beijing's  Prime  Min- 
ister and  decided  he  was  a  decent  fellow, 
know  the  name  of  a  single  Tibetan  Buddhist 
monk  among  thousands,  tortured  or  killed 
by  this  decent  fellow  Li  and  his  Government? 
One? 

I  think  about  this  in  San  Francisco  be- 
cause I  have  been  talking  with  Nancy  Pelosi. 
She  is  a  calm,  determined  person  skillful  in 
her  job  as  a  member  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

Ms.  Pelosi,  a  liberal  Democrat,  uses  her 
calm,  determination  and  skill  to  try  to  liber- 


ate the  political  prisoners— and  to  liberate 
this  country  and  its  President  from  a  shame- 
ful China  policy  that  has  helped  keep  the 
prisoners  where  they  are. 

She  is  not  alone.  A  majority  of  both  houses 
of  Congress  have  tried  to  change  that  policy 
by  putting  a  pocketbook  price  on  Communist 
viciousness  in  China. 

The  House  approved  a  bill  worked  out  by 
Ms.  'Pelosi  and  other  members  of  Congress, 
both  houses,  both  parties,  left  and  right.  The 
vote  was  a  stunning,  veto- proof  409  to  21. 

The  Senate  approved  action  too,  but  pres- 
sure from  the  President  and  some  Americans 
in  the  China  trade  blocked  mustering  a  ma- 
jority that  could  override  a  veto.  Soon  the 
Senators  will  try  again,  which  is  where  their 
constituents  can  knock. 

The  bill  has  been  streamlined  and  pared 
down  but  it  is  based  on  an  idea  Mr.  Bush  has 
rejected  so  far.  That  is  to  use  the  $15  billion 
trade  balance  in  favor  of  China  as  a  pressure 
point  for  freedom. 

The  Chinese  owe  that  obese  balance  to  con- 
vict labor  and  to  American  regulations  that 
permit  Beijing  the  "most  favored  nation" 
status— the  lowest  available  tariff  rates. 

The  bill  says  that  to  earn  those  rates  in 
1992.  Beijing  would  have  to  free  all 
Tiananmen  prisoners;  about  1,000  are  be- 
lieved to  be  still  in  the  cells.  And  Beijing 
would  have  to  stop  lying  and  actually  end 
the  transfer  of  long-range  missiles  to  Syria 
and  Iran. 

For  all  the  rest,  Beijing  would  simply  have 
to  show  "progress"  in  granting  free  speech, 
press  and  religion  in  China  and  Tibet,  in  giv- 
ing "assurances"  that  it  Is  not  selling  nu- 
clear technology  around  the  world  and  in 
ending  convict  labor. 

This  "progress"  provision  is  not  tough 
enough  to  persuade  today's  Chinese  Com- 
munist leadership  to  do  anything  in  those 
fields  but  keep  thumbing  their  noses  at  the 
United  States.  But  it  is  being  put  that  way 
to  try  to  get  enough  Senate  support  to  over- 
ride a  veto. 

Still  the  legrlslation  would  be  important  for 
freedom.  It  would  not  really  make  decent 
chaps  out  of  Mr.  Li  and  the  rest  of  today's 
Politburo.  But  they  can  count,  and  it  might 
persuade  them  to  release  political  prisoners 
as  just  not  worth  the  bottom  line. 

Also:  Waiting  for  the  old  leaders  to  die  off 
are  somewhat  younger  Communist  chief- 
tains. They  are  the  usual  Communist  mix- 
ture of  hard-liners  and  "moderates"  who 
think  they  can  preserve  the  system  with 
rather  less  murder  and  Imprisonment. 

If  the  Senate  can  override  a  veto,  tomor- 
row's Connmunist  leadership  might  under- 
stand that  there  is  a  minimum  price  of  de- 
cency to  be  paid  for  American  quiescence 
and  maybe  even  make  some  real  "progress." 

Readers  say  that  I  suggest  so  often  that 
they  phone  or  write  the  White  House  and 
their  members  of  Congress  that  their  fingers 
are  weary.  But  I  don't  know  any  other  way 
to  counter  White  House  and  business  pres- 
sure against  a  bill  that  would  liberate  the 
political  prisoners  of  China,  including  the 
United  States  and  its  President. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  I  won- 
der if  the  majority  leader,  before  he 
leaves,  would  be  willing  to  extend  the 
time  for  morning  business.  I  need 
about  5  minutes,  and  I  think  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  needs  5  minutes. 
I  think  the  present  time  is  10  minutes 
till  1.  Will  the  majority  leader  be  will- 
ing to  extend  that  to  the  hour  of  1? 
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PRESIDING     OFFICER      (Mr. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 


j<  bs. 


State  of  the  Union,  President 
saw  the  light  in  calling  for 
extfension   of  unemployment   com- 
pensation benefits,  perhaps  it  was  a  re- 
flrom    the    committee    rooms 
were  already  working  on  this 
if  his  other  ideas  to  deal  with 
are    an    indication    of 
we   are   going   there   is   indeed 
ahead. 
Uner^ployed  workers  do  not  need  tax 
to  buy  a  new  house.  What  good 
of  the  luxury  tax  on  yachts 
\torkers  do  not  even  have  a  life- 


Bi  t 

re  session 


generate  several  thousand  jobs  a  year 
and  give  us  a  better  and  more  efficient 
regional  transportation  system.  These 
types  of  projects  create  jobs.  Tax  cuts 
for  the  wealthy  do  not. 

Rural  areas  in  Washington  have  been 
particularly  hard  hit.  The  Senator 
from  Arkansas  pointed  out  very  well 
just  a  few  moments  ago,  and  I  am  very 
pleased  to  help  sponsor  his  bill;  the 
hardest  hit  areas  in  the  country  are 
the  rural  areas.  Okanogan  County  in 
the  State  of  Washington  has  16  percent 
unemployment;  Yakima  County  has 
12.7  percent  unemployment.  The  Presi- 
dent offers  them  nothing. 

Farmers  need  an  export  American 
initiative  to  help  them  compete  for 
new  markets  overseas.  For  example, 
why  don't  we  send  our  food  products 
over  to  the  Soviet  Union  in  exchange 
for  the  nuclear  warheads  that  we  are 
concerned  about  at  the  present  time, 
and  ship  them  in  our  ships?  That  is  just 
one  example  of  what  can  be  done  with 
a  little  innovation  in  this  country,  and 
in  that  case  we  are  not  worried  about 
the  funding. 

Displaced  timber  workers  need  a  con- 
servation conversion  program  that  will 
help  them  to  continue  to  lead  produc- 
tive lives.  These  proud  and  independent 
Americans  are  the  backbone  of  so 
much  of  our  society.  They  deserve  an 
aggressive  attack  on  this  recession. 

Today  our  unemployment  and  our 
unemployed  need  an  extension  of  bene- 
fits. I  support  it.  I  hope  that  we  will 
pass  it  this  afternoon,  but  tomorrow 
they  need  an  extension  of  opportuni- 
ties. 

I  yield  the  floor.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order  the  Senate  will  now 
stand  in  recess  until  the  hour  of  2:15 
p.m. 

Thereupon,  the  Senate,  at  12:56  p.m., 
recessed  until  2:15  p.m.;  whereupon  the 
Senate  reassembled  when  called  to 
order  by  the  Presiding  Officer  [Mr. 
Adams]. 


nped  a  domestic  Marshall  plan  to 

America    and    put    Americans 

tt)  work.  One  element  of  such  a 

a  supplemental  transportation 

iations  bill,  introduced  by  Sen- 

I4autenberg.  By  expediting  the 

of  $7.13  billion  in  transpor- 

funding  we  would  create  180,(X)0 

ov  ;r  the  next  5  years. 

President,   I  am   familiar  with 
a  former  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
These  types  of  public  works  re- 
he   infrastructure   of  America, 
the  same  time  provide  jobs  im- 
in  the  areas  affected  because 
the  Stites  have  already  done  the  plan- 
ning ai  d  we  are  ready  to  go. 

In  Wlashington  the  Puget  Sound  re- 
gional transit  project  is  expected  to 


Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Florida  be  allowed  to  proceed  for 
2  minutes  as  in  morning  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  is  recognized. 


EXTENSION  OF  UNEMPLOYMENT 
BENEFITS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  hour  of  2:15  p.m. 
having  arrived,  the  Senate  will  now 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  S.  2173, 
which  the  clerk  will  report. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  bill  (S.  2173)  to  Increase  the  number  of 
weeks  for  which  benefits  are  payable  under 
the  Emergency  Unemployment  Compensa- 
tion Act  of  1991.  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  there  is  a  2-hour 
time  limit  which  has  been  established 
on  this  bill. 

Mr.  BENTSEN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Texas. 


THE  U.S.S.  "FORRESTAL" 

Mr.  MACK.  Mr.  President,  the  arrival 
of  the  U.S.S.  FoTTestal  in  Pensacola,  to 
begrin  its  new  mission  as  the  Navy's 
training  aircraft  carrier,  heralds  a  new 
chapter  in  Pensacola's  storied  role  as 
the  cradle  of  naval  aviation.  Forrestal'a 
arrival  cleau-ly  indicates  that  as  long  as 
the  Navy  continues  to  fly  aircraft  into 
battle,  Pensacola  will  oversee  their 
training. 

At  his  press  conference  on  President 
Bush's  new  defense  budget  last  Wednes- 
day, Secretary  of  Defense  Richard  Che- 
ney reiterated  the  vital  need  for  a  12- 
carrier  Navy.  Citing  their  value  in  re- 
sponding to  crises,  he  spoke  of  our  car- 
riers' role  in  Desert  Shield  and  Storm 
and  called  them  "a  capability  we 
should  not  give  up."  I  could  not  agree 
more. 

As  Forrestal  begins  her  new  mission 
in  her  new  home,  let  us  reaffirm  our 
commitment  to  maintaining  America's 
military  strength.  The  men  and  women 
who  proudly  wear  the  uniform  of  the 
U.S.  Navy  are  the  best  our  country  has 
to  offer.  They  have  risked  their  lives  to 
defend  freedom.  Let  us  make  sure  that 
none  destroy  all  that  they  have  worked 
so  hard  to  build. 

The  Navy  has  a  true  home  in  Pensa- 
cola. We  should  continue  to  build  on 
this  foundation  which  has  taken  70 
years  to  lay.  The  fact  that  such  a  warm 
reception  has  been  organized  for  the 
Forrestal  is  clear  evidence  that  the 
bond  Is  once  again  being  forged  anew.  I 
extend  a  warm  welcome  to  the  crew  of 
the  Forrestal;  I  am  certain  they  will 
find  Pensacola  a  marvelous  community 
which  stands  with  open  arms.  I  con- 
gratulate and  thank  the  citizens  of 
Pensacola  and  the  rest  of  west  Florida 
on  their  years  of  support  of  naval  avia- 
tion. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

EXTENSION  OF  UNEMPLOYMENT 
BENEFITS 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  majority  leader. 

MODIFIED  UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  my  colleague,  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee. 

Mr.  President.  I  intend,  momentar- 
ily, to  ask  that  the  consent  agreement 
governing  the  consideration  of  S.  2173, 
the  unemployment  extension  bill,  be 
modified  to  permit  a  point  of  order  to 
be  raised  against  the  bill. 

Under  the  agreement  that  was  ob- 
tained, no  point  of  order  is  permitted. 


But  my  reason  for  asking  for  this 
modification  is  simple.  The  agreement 
was  reached  in  good  faith,  but  I  am 
now  advised  that  due  to  a  misunder- 
standing and  an  Inadvertent  error,  a 
Senator's  right  to  make  a  point  of 
order  was  not  protected  and  included  in 
the  agreement.  That  was  an  honest 
mistake.  And  since  becoming  majority 
leader.  I  have  taken  the  position  that 
whenever  an  agreement  is  reached  that 
includes  a  provision  placing  a  Senator 
at  a  disadvantage  as  a  result  of  an  in- 
advertent error  or  mistake,  either  by  a 
Senator  or  staff,  that  the  disadvantage 
should  be  removed  and  the  agreement 
modified  to  reflect  the  circumstances 
which  should  have  existed  when  the 
agreement  was  adopted. 

Therefore.  Mr.  President.  I  now  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  agreement 
governing  the  consideration  of  S.  2173 
be  modified  to  permit  the  raising  of  a 
single  point  of  order,  as  well  as  any  rel- 
evant motion  in  relation  thereto  at  the 
conclusion  or  yielding  back  of  time  on 
the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  understanding  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
Brown]  intends  to  raise  a  point  of 
order  with  respect  to  the  bill  pursuant 
to  this  modification.  He  is  present,  and 
I  just  wanted  to  assure  him  he  now  has 
that  right  under  this  agreement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  will  inquire  of  the  majority  lead- 
er, this  point  of  order  you  indicated 
under  your  request  was  to  be  at  the  end 
of  the  debate;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Yes.  at  the  conclu- 
sion or  yielding  back  of  time  on  the 
bill.  That  Is  correct.  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  I  thank 
the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  believe  that  this 
modification  of  the  agreement  was 
cleared  on  both  sides  and  the  proce- 
dures are  acceptable  both  to  the  chair- 
man and  the  ranking  manager  and  to 
the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  express  my  thanks  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  for  his  will- 
ingness to  adjust  the  unanimous  con- 
sent. He  has  gone  the  extra  mile.  I 
think,  to  be  fair  In  this  regard.  I  deeply 
appreciate  his  efforts. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  last 
Thursday  the  Committee  on  Finance 
voted  unanimously  to  report  this  bill 
to  extend  the  program  of  Federal  emer- 
gency unemployment  compensation 
benefits  that  was  enacted  late  last 
year.  Today,  I  urge  Senators  to  pass 
the  bill  without  amendment  so  it  can 
be  sent  to  the  President  without  delay. 


S.  2173  is  supported  by  the  majority 
and  minority  leadership  of  the  Senate 
and  has  broad  bipartisan  backing.  It  re- 
flects the  compromise  that  was  agreed 
to  in  the  House  and  enjoys  the  support 
of  the  President.  On  Friday  of  last 
week,  I  entered  into  the  Record  the 
text  of  a  letter  ftrom  President  Bush 
stating  he  hoped  the  bill  would  be 
passed  without  amendment,  that  he 
will  sign  it,  and  that  its  enactment  will 
not  trigger  a  sequester  under  the  Budg- 
et Enforcement  Act. 

Mr.  President,  the  reasons  for  acting 
now  to  pass  this  legislation  are  very 
clear.  The  unemployed  need  it.  the 
state  of  the  economy  demands  it,  the 
Congress  strongly  supports  it,  and  the 
President  will  sign  it. 

In  December,  the  unemployment  rate 
rose  to  7.1  percent.  That  was  up  from 
6.9  percent  the  previous  month,  and  the 
highest  level  during  this  recession.  In 
other  words,  290,000  more  people  were 
out  of  work.  That  is  the  equivalent  of 
wiping  out  all  the  employment  in  a 
mid-sized  American  city.  Since  Decem- 
ber, we  have  seen  layoffs  by  blue  chip 
companies  continuing  to  increase — 
firms  like  General  Motors  and  Xerox. 
Layoffs  by  these  blue  chip  firms  alone 
have  averaged  some  2.600  a  day.  Last 
week  we  learned  that  Initial  claims  for 
unemployment  benefits  rose  by  24.000. 
to  a  level  of  464.000. 

Unfortunately.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  no  indication  we  will  see  any  quick 
turnaround.  What  it  looks  like  we  are 
going  to  enter  is  a  sideways  movement, 
with  nothing  like  the  kind  of  recovery 
that  we  experienced  after  earlier  reces- 
sions. While  we  hope  for  recovery,  we 
do  not  really  see  the  signs  of  it  at  this 
time. 

The  fiscal  year  1993  budget  just  re- 
leased forecasts  such  slow  growth 
ahead  that  the  unemployment  rate  will 
not  be  pared  to  the  5.3  percent  that  It 
was  when  the  recession  began  until 
1997.  Even  that  outlook  may  be  unreal- 
Istically  optimistic.  I  scarcely  need  to 
dwell  on  the  administration's  record  of 
economic  forecasting  during  this  reces- 
sion. Last  year,  the  President  assured 
the  Nation  that  recovery  was  right 
around  the  comer  and  growth  would  be 
rolling  along  at  a  3.6-percent  clip  in 
1992.  Instead,  the  economy  Inched  up  a 
bare  0.3  percent  in  the  fourth  quarter 
of  1991.  and  groups  as  diverse  as  the 
major  forecasting  firm  of  DRI/McGraw- 
Hill  and  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  are 
projecting  negative  growth  for  the  cur- 
rent quarter. 

I  believe  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  the  responsibility  to  try  to 
alleviate  the  economic  distress  which 
the  lingering  recession  has  imposed  on 
jobless  workers.  Three  times  last  year, 
the  Congress  passed  legislation  to  ex- 
tend expiring  unemployment  benefits, 
and  twice  the  President  rejected  that 
legislation. 

Congress  knew  better.-  We  saw  the 
pace  of  layoffs  accelerating,  not  dwin- 


dling. We  saw  the  pace  of  bankruptcies 
Increasing,  not  falling.  We  witnessed 
auto  sales  plunging  to  depression  lev- 
els, not  soaring  in  recovery.  And  we 
saw  the  number  of  initial  claims  at 
State  unemployment  offices  sky- 
rocketing to  recession  levels.  Millions 
of  capable  working  men  and  women 
were  fruitlessly  seeking  jobs  as  layoffs 
multiplied,  scrambling  to  make  rent  or 
mortgage  payments,  trying  to  keep  the 
cars  they  need  to  look  for  a  job,  trying 
to  keep  food  on  the  table.  They  de- 
served help,  and  Congress  tried  to  pro- 
vide it. 

Events  have  proven  that  Congress 
was  right.  The  recovery  was  not  under- 
way last  autumn.  Last  Thanksgiving, 
we  passed  the  extended  benefits  bill 
and,  I  must  say,  we  passed  It  with  the 
strong  support  of  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Finance  Committee. 

To  my  mind,  events  have  changed  lit- 
tle since  then.  The  recovery  still  seems 
far  away.  Consumer  purchases,  cor- 
porate investment,  and  industrial  pro- 
duction are  all  dropping.  The  index  of 
leading  economic  indicators  has  just 
fallen  for  the  second  month  in  a  row. 
Consumer  confidence  has  declined 
steadily  this  winter  to  the  lowest  level 
in  12  years.  Not  since  Americans  wait- 
ed in  gas  lines  in  1980  have  families 
been  so  pessimistic  about  their  eco- 
nomic future.  Corporate  restructuring, 
eliminating  tens  of  thousands  of  white 
collar  jobs  permanently.  Is  part  of  the 
reason.  But  the  biggest  explanation  is 
that  unemployed  men  and  women  face 
a  grim  job  market  where  job  layoffs  are 
outpacing  job  creation. 

Indeed,  as  Senators  know,  labor  mar- 
ket conditions  are  worse  today  than 
last  November  when  unemplojmient 
benefits  were  first  provided.  This  un- 
happy state  of  affairs  is  likely  to  con- 
tinue for  some  time  because  unemploy- 
ment Is  a  lagging  indicator  of  the  econ- 
omy. Coupled  with  weak  prospects  for 
growth  this  year,  the  Director  of  Re- 
search for  DRI  testified  before  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  last  week  that  unem- 
ployment will  show  little  or  no  Im- 
provement in  1992,  and  that  the  jobless 
rate  will  hover  at  about  7  percent,  or 
may  even  increase,  before  the  end  of 
the  summer. 

Last  November's  extension  of  unem- 
ployment benefits  provided  a  critical 
lifeline  for  victims  of  this  recession. 
But  these  benefits  are  going  to  begin  to 
expire  about  February  15.  We  have 
more  than  600.000  unemployed  workers 
who  are  going  to  begin  exhausting 
their  benefits,  and  that  number  is 
going  to  mount  steadily  in  the  weeks 
that  follow. 

The  budget  is  tight,  but  It  is  time  to 
extend  unemployment  benefits  a^ain. 
The  legislation  reported  last  Thursday 
by  the  Finance  Committee  will  do  that. 

Let  me  summarize  what  the  commit- 
tee bill  will  do.  As  Senators  know,  the 
Federal  emergency  unemployment 
compensation  legrislation  enacted  last 
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provided  unemployed  workers  who 
exhausted   their  regular  benefits 
additional  20  weeks  of  benefits 
with  the  highest  unemploy- 
and  13  weeks  in  all  the  other 
That    legislation    expires    on 
3.   The  bill   before   the   Senate 
will  extend  the  13  and  20  weeks 
payable  under  the  current 
compensation  program 
Jline  13  to  July  4.  In  addition,  the 
1  increase  by  13  weeks  the  num- 
veeks  of  Federal  emergency  ben- 
workers  who  have  exhausted 
!  egular  benefits  can  receive,  ef- 
with  the  date  of  enactment  and 

through  June  13. 

is  that  going  to  mean  for  unem- 

workers  in  this  Nation?  Unem- 

workers  will  be  eligible  for  up 

veeks  of  emergency  benefits  in 

with  the  highest  unemployment 

weeks  in  all  the  other  States. 

these  emergency  benefits  are 

with  the  26  weeks  of  regular 

benefits    paid   by    the 

it    means    that    workers    who 

1  ost  their  jobs  and  cannot  find 

be  eligible  for  a  maximum  of 

in  those  States  with  the  high- 

unfemployment,  auid  for  52  weeks  in 

otier  States. 

bill  provides  a  similar  13-week 
increase    in    the    extended 
for  unemployed  railroad  work- 
that  railroad  workers  will 
unemployment   benefits   com- 
to  those  paid  to  other  unem- 
workers. 

committee  bill  is  estimated  to 

.7  billion  in  fiscal  year  1992.  The 

this  cost,  $2.2  billion,  is  offset 

budget  savings  that  the  Office  of 

and    Budget    estimates 

ichieved    by    the    pay-as-you-go 

on  that  we  enacted  last  year. 

r^nnaining  costs  are  offset  by  reve- 

a  small  increase  in  the  mini- 

imounts  due  for  corporate  esti- 

tax  payments  for  taxable  years 

after  December  31,  1992,  and 

1995.  Under  current  law,  this  in- 

is  already  scheduled  to  occur  in 

years  1995  and  1996.  So  what 

talking  about  is  an  acceleration 

time  in  which  these  payments 

made. 

President,    I    call    on    my    col- 
to  join  with  me;   the  distin- 
ranking  member  of  the  Senate 
Committee,    Senator    Pack- 
Majority  Leader  Mftchell;  and 
Leader  Dole  in  support  of 
bill.  The  working  men  and 
of  this  country  need  jobs,  Mr. 
millions     of    good-paying 
:  Jut  even  more  urgently  now,  we 
bridge  this  jobless  gap  until  a 
recovery  takes  place  for  the 
of  this  country. 
President,  I  yield  the  floor  and 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 
PACKWOOD  addressed  the  Chair. 
PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
Oregon. 
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Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
reminded  of  the  old  song,  "What  a  Dif- 
ference a  Day  Makes.  24  Little  Hours." 
As  we  consider  this  bill,  what  a  dif- 
ference 6  months  makes.  Six  months 
ago  we  were  arguing  partisanly — not 
me;  the  chairman  and  I  were  united  on 
one  side  of  this— but  there  was  a  Re- 
publican-Democratic difference  of  opin- 
ion. The  President  was  opposed  to  the 
bill.  He  had  some  fair  comments.  We 
were  not  going  to  pay  for  it.  We  wanted 
to  expand  the  deficit.  He  said  that  is 
not  wise,  but  he  was  not  enthusiastic 
about  the  bill,  whether  or  not  we  ex- 
panded the  deficit. 

We  finally  reached  a  begrudging  com- 
promise with  him.  He  signed  the  bill, 
but  with  much  grumbling  on  all  sides. 

And,  in  fairness  to  the  President,  I 
must  say  his  administration  was  not 
the  only  one  that  was  predicting  we 
would  be  out  of  this  recession  before 
then.  Most  of  us  can  now  recall,  6 
months,  9  months  ago,  most  of  what  we 
would  call  the  blue-ribbon  econo- 
mists— and  by  that  I  do  not  mean 
conservatve — conservative,  moderate, 
liberal— were  predicting  we  would  be 
out  of  this. 

They  all  missed.  It  is  nobody's  fault. 
These  are  the  best  minds  around  in  this 
business.  They  simply  missed  and  we 
followed  their  advice.  Now  we  are  not 
much  better  off  than  we  were  6  months 
ago,  or  somewhat  worse. 

In  answer  to  the  question  directly, 
this  bill  is  not  going  to  get  us  out  of 
the  recession.  That  is  not  the  point  of 
this  bill.  That  is  the  point  of  the  Presi- 
dent's entire  economic  message.  But 
this  bill  is  to  help  people  who  are  in 
the  recession,  out  of  a  job,  tide  them 
over  until,  hopefully,  we  start  to  come 
out  of  it  and  they  have  a  job  again. 

That  is  the  only  decent  thing  to  do, 
and  this  time  we  have  paid  for  the  bill. 
And  this  time  the  President  is  on  board 
and  the  House  is  on  board  and  the  Re- 
publicans and  Democrats  are  on  board 
and  there  is  no  fractious  dispute  about 
this  issue  now.  It  is  no  solace  however 
to  those  who  are  out  of  work. 

I  might  say  this  recession  has  left 
tracks  on  the  backs  of  many  people  in 
Oregon,  especially  in  the  timber  indus- 
try. I  have  numerous  counties  that 
have  unemployment  in  excess  of  10  per- 
cent, a  number  in  excess  of  15  percent 
unemployment.  And  for  the  people  out 
of  work  now,  it  is  no  solace  to  them  to 
say.  do  not  worry,  we  are  coming  out  of 
this.  They  have  a  car  payment  to  make 
next  week;  they  have  a  mortgage  pay- 
ment to  make  next  month;  they  have 
kids  to  feed  and  educate,  and  it  is  no 
comfort  to  them  to  have  somebody  say. 
on  average,  we  are  going  to  be  OK.  A 
man  standing  with  one  foot  on  a  cake 
of  ice  and  one  foot  on  a  hot  stove  on 
average  is  OK.  but  both  of  his  feet  are 
pretty  uncomfortable.  This  bill  will 
take  care  of  people  for  a  modestly 
short  period  of  time  until,  hopefully, 
we  start  to  come  out  of  this  recession. 


I  want  to  read  those  counties:  Doug- 
las County.  Grant  County.  Josephine 
County,  Morrow  County,  and  Wasco 
County— all  have  unemployment  fig- 
ures of  over  10  percent.  The  timber 
workers  in  Douglas  and  Grant  Counties 
are  being  penalized  because  we  are  not 
allowing  the  forests  of  Oregon,  Wash- 
ington, and  northern  California  to  be 
managed  by  professionals  so  that  these 
people  can  work. 

Not  only  is  there  a  recession,  they 
are  out  of  work  in  addition  to  the  re- 
cession because  of  actions  being  taken 
by  the  Federal  Government  that  are  no 
fault  of  theirs.  These  are  people  35 
years  of  age.  40.  45.  50.  They  worked  in 
the  mills  since  they  left  high  school. 
Their  fathers  and  grandfathers  may 
have  worked  in  the  mills.  They  have 
lied  in  these  towns  as  a  family  for  60  to 
70  years  and  they  would  like  to  con- 
tinue living  there.  And  it  is  fine  to  say 
to  them,  well,  the  economy  in  Portland 
is  not  too  bad.  They  live  200  miles  from 
Portland  in  a  rural  community  of  3,500, 
and  the  sole  source  of  employment  is 
the  mill  and  the  mill  is  down. 

So  do  not  tell  them  about  averages. 
Do  not  tell  them  about  future  pros- 
pects. This  bill  will  help  them  pay 
their  bills  now.  That  is  the  minimum, 
decent,  humane  thing  that  this  Con- 
gress can  do. 

I  can  simply  say  I  am  happy  this 
time  not  only  to  be  allied  again  with 
my  distinguished  chairman,  as  I  was  6 
months  ago.  but  doubly  happy  this 
time  we  are  allied  with  the  chairman  of 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  with 
the  President,  with  the  Republicans 
and  the  Democrats  in  the  House  and 
the  Senate.  And  we  go  forward  this 
time  with  no  rancor  and  no  spite  and 
united  in  the  hopes  that  we  could  give 
some  modest  relief  to  people  who  are 
unemployed  and  who  want  to  work, 
who  are  not  asking  for  a  dole.  They  are 
not  asking  for  a  handout.  They  really 
want  a  job.  As  we  cannot  give  them  a 
job  now.  this  is  the  next  best  sub- 
stitute. I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  control  of  the  time  on  this  side.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  [Mr.  BROWN]  be  al- 
lowed to  manage  the  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Hearing  no  on  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered  and  Mr.  Brown  will  as- 
sume the  leadership  position  and  man- 
age the  time. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Texas. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Forty- 
nine  minutes  and  seventeen  seconds. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
the  State  of  Maryland. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland. 


Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  chairman  for  yielding  me 
time.  I  want  to  first  congratulate  the 
very  able  chairman  of  the  Finance 
Committee,  the  distinguished  Senator 
ftom  Texas,  for  the  extraordinary  lead- 
ership he  has  provided  for  many 
months  on  this  unemployment  insur- 
ance issue,  and  I  want  to  commend  the 
committee  for  moving  so  quickly  on 
this  legislation. 

I  want  to  note  that  the  Congress  was 
moving  on  this  issue  from  the  very  be- 
ginning of  this  session,  even  before  the 
President  finally  included  it  as  part  of 
his  program  and  put  it  forth  in  the 
State  of  the  Union  Message.  Three 
times  last  year  we  had  to  go  to  the  well 
with  the  President  on  this  issue  before 
the  President  finally  signed  a  bill  to 
extend  unemployment  insurance  bene- 
fits. 

This  bill  is  very  badly  needed.  Mr. 
President,  this  chart  shows  that  the 
weekly  claims  for  unemployment  in- 
surance are  once  again  on  the  rise.  You 
can  see  they  went  up,  then  they  came 
down,  now  they  have  started  back  up 
again.  So  the  weekly  claims  people  are 
filing  for  unemployment  insurance  are 
now  on  their  way  back  up.  As  one 
would  expect  in  a  recession  which  is 
now  the  longest  since  the  Great  De- 
pression, the  number  of  people  unem- 
ployed for  27  weeks  or  more  is  rapidly 
escalating.  This  recession,  which  the 
administration  assured  us  throughout 
most  of  last  year  would  be  short  and 
shallow.  The  recession  has  now  ex- 
ceeded in  its  duration  any  of  the  post 
World  War  II  recessions.  It  now  stands 
at  19  months.  Therefore,  the  number  of 
people  out  of  work  for  an  extended  pe- 
riod of  time,  defined  as  27  weeks  or 
longer,  is  rapidly  on  the  rise.  It  is  now 
almost  1.5  million  people.  Prior  to  the 
recession,  it  was  down  at  600,000.  So  it 
has  more  than  doubled  over  the  course 
of  this  recession. 

What  that  means  is  that  people  who 
lose  their  jobs  and  use  up  the  26  weeks 
of  basic  benefits  under  the  program 
find  themselves  back  out  looking  for  a 
job  with  no  income  support  in  an  econ- 
omy which  is  continuing  to  deterio- 
rate. In  fact,  the  unemployment  rate 
last  month  at  7.1  percent  was  the  high- 
est it  has  been  in  this  recession:  7.1 
percent.  So  if  you  lost  your  job  a  year 
ago  when  the  unemployment  rate  was  6 
percent,  you  are  now  out  looking  for  a 
job  in  a  more  difficult  labor  market 
than  when  you  lost  your  job. 

The  7.1-percent  figure  only  tells  part 
of  the  story.  That  is  the  so-called  offi- 
cial unemployment  rate.  It  is  people 
who  are  out  of  work  and  looking  for 
work.  But  in  addition,  there  are  1.1 
million  people  who  are  so  discouraged 
by  job  prospects  that  they  have 
dropped  out  of  the  labor  market.  There 
are  another  6.3  million  people  who  are 
working  part  time  and  want  to  work 
full  time;  they  are  seeking  full-time 
work,  they  can  only  find  part-time 
work. 


If  you  factor  both  of  these  groups  in 
with  the  officially  declared  unem- 
ployed, you  have  an  unemployment 
rate  not  of  7.1  percent,  but  10.4  percent. 

In  addition,  the  economic  indicators 
are  very  grim.  The  indicators  are  down, 
housing  starts  are  down,  durable  orders 
are  down  and  the  prospects  are  not 
that  bright.  It  is  no  wonder  that 
consumer  confidence  is  reflecting  this 
development  by  a  very  sharp  drop. 

Consumer  confidence  dropped  mark- 
edly last  fall.  It  came  back  up  again, 
and  now  it  has  dropped  below  anything 
we  have  experienced  in  this  recession 
and.  in  fact,  only  one  other  time  in  the 
entire  postwar  period  did  it  get  this 
low. 

One  of  the  problems  is  that  we  have 
had  difficulty  getting  the  President  to 
say  the  "R"  word:  recession.  As  late  as 
mid-November  of  last  year  the  Presi- 
dent was  denying  that  there  was  a  re- 
cession. 

My  own  view  is  one  reason  consumer 
confidence  is  so  far  down  is  that  the 
American  people  said,  does  the  Presi- 
dent really  understand  what  is  happen- 
ing in  the  country?  The  President  says 
there  is  no  recession.  He  is  saying,  no 
problem.  We  know  there  is  a  problem. 
We  can  feel  it  and  see  it  right  here  in 
our  everyday  lives. 

The  unemployment  insurance  system 
was  designed  to  provide  income  support 
for  people  who  had  lost  their  jobs,  to 
carry  them  through  a  difficult  time 
until  the  economy  picked  up  again  and 
hopefully  they  would  be  called  back  to 
work  or  be  able  to  find  another  job  op- 
portunity. 

One  thing  that  has  happened  in  this 
recession  that  differs  from  previous  re- 
cessions is  that  a  larger  percentage  of 
those  losing  their  jobs  are  being  termi- 
nated rather  than  simply  laid  off.  In 
previous  recessions,  people  would  be 
laid  off  but  their  employer  would  say, 
as  soon  as  economic  circumstances 
pick  back  up,  we  can  start  our  fac- 
tories humming  again,  we  hope  to  call 
you  back.  You  will  have  your  old  job 
back.  Not  in  this  recession. 

The  ratio  has  shifted  and  more  and 
more  people  are  being  told  you  are  out 
of  a  job  altogether;  we  are  downsizing 
our  operation.  There  is  no  job  for  you 
to  come  back  to  even  if  economic  cir- 
cumstances pick  up. 

So,  many  people  for  the  first  time  are 
being  dumped  cold,  as  it  were,  into  the 
labor  market  and  have  to  go  elsewhere 
to  try  to  find  a  job  opportunity:  People 
who  have  worked  10,  12.  15.  20  years, 
steady  work  with  one  employer. 

We  urged  the  President  last  year  to 
move  on  this  unemployment  insurance 
issue.  It  accomplishes  two  purposes: 
First  of  all.  it  deals  with  the  pressing 
individual  problems  of  people  who  have 
lost  their  jobs,  they  have  no  Income 
flow,  they  are  worried  about  how  to 
pay  the  mortgage  on  their  homes,  meet 
the  payment  on  their  cars.  People  are 
thrown  into  absolutely  desperate  situa- 
tions. 


Most  people  in  this  country,  if  their 
income  flow  is  disrupted,  have  no  way 
to  make  up  for  that.  They  do  not  have 
huge  trust  funds  or  inherited  wealth. 

They  have  no  inherited  wealth  or 
trust  funds  to  carry  them  through  this 
period.  I  sometimes  think  the  policy- 
makers downtown  do  not  fully  appre- 
ciate that  fact.  They  need  an  income 
coming  in  in  order  to  carry  them 
through. 

Many,  many  people  suffered  real 
harm,  real  hurt  as  a  consequence  of  the 
delay  in  extending  these  benefits  last 
year.  People  lost  their  homes.  They 
lost  their  cars.  We  have  had  any  num- 
ber of  stories  that  recount  that  devel- 
opment. 

The  other  thing  the  unemployment 
insurance  was  intended  to  accomplish 
was  to  be  a  countercyclical  stimulus  to 
the  economy.  If  the  economy  starts 
down,  unemployment  goes  up.  people 
are  being  laid  off.  Through  the  unem- 
ployment insurance  system  you  inject 
purchasing  power  into  the  economy  to 
try  to  move  it  back  up  again,  to  keep 
it  from  dropping  as  much  as  it  was 
dropping. 

It  is  really  a  very  well  designed  sys- 
tem because  the  benefits  flow,  by  defi- 
nition, to  where  they  are  most  needed, 
namely  where  the  unemployed  are.  If 
you  do  not  have  the  downturn,  you  do 
not  use  the  benefits. 

I  could  not  understand  last  year  why 
the  President  would  not  move  with  this 
even  if  he  thought  we  were  going  to 
come  out  of  the  recession.  It  would 
have  provided  insurance.  If  we  contin- 
ued to  go  down  it  would  counteract 
that  trend.  If  we  did  not  go  down  and 
we  started  up.  it  would  not  be  called 
upon  because  you  would  not  have  the 
additions  to  the  imemployed  rolls. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  very  impor- 
tant development  here.  I  want  to  com- 
mend the  committee  for  coming  for- 
ward with  this  legislation.  I  commend 
the  chairman.  I  have  been  delighted  to 
work  with  Senators  Sasser  and  RiEOLE 
on  this  issue  and  appreciate  very  much 
their  efforts,  and  that  of  the  majority 
leader.  Senator  Mitchell.  For  millions 
of  Americans,  at  least  for  now.  they 
can  know  they  are  not  simply  going  to 
be  abandoned  by  the  National  Govern- 
ment on  a  program  which  has  consist- 
ently, since  its  inception,  provided  im- 
portant income  support  at  a  time  of  an 
economic  downturn. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  in  the  Baltimore 
Sun  at  the  end  of  last  year  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Baltimore  Sun.  Dec.  26,  1991} 

Ranks  of  Underemployed  also  Swell  in 

Recession 

(By  Gregrgr  Fields) 

MIAMI.— Maurice  Gray  hasn't  lost  his  job, 

but  sometimes  he  feels  as  If  he  mi^ht  as  well 

have. 
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3ray    Is    a    structural    en^neer    In 

He  owns  his  own  Arm.  which  once 

tmployees.  Now,  Mr.  Gray  is  down  to 

4Vi"  workers,  and  he  Is  putting  In 

lours  than  ever  for  far  less  money. 

had  to  do  the  drafting,  clean  the  of- 

^retarlal— everything."  he  says.   It 

to  more  than  90  hours  a  week,  and 

he  can't  afford  to  draw  a  salary. 

do  a  lot  of  things  differently,"  Mr. 

.  "You  juggle  your  mortgage.  You 

whether  to  go  to  lunch  or  make  a 

We  even  had  trouble  making  our 

to  the  engineering  society." 

8  any  solace  to  be  had,  he  says,  it's 

some  engineers  are  even  less  fortu- 

would  rather  have  half  a  loaf  than 

all,"  he  sighs. 

to    the    world    of    the    under- 
.  Much  has  been  written  about  the 
the  jobless, 
recession  has  created  a  second  dl- 
dlsadvantaged  workers— the  under- 
They  are  ()eople  who  survived  lay- 
now  must  work  longer  hours  for  less 
or  people  who  drive  taxis  because 
are  worthless;  or  those  forced 
time  jobs  when  they  desperately 
time  work. 

can  be  just  as  devastat- 

unemployment.  As  with  the  jobless. 

n<  eremployed  see  their  savings  shrivel, 

careers  shift  into  reverse  and  their 

evaporate.  They  file  for  bankruptcy. 

lot  and  cope  with  a  fair  amount  of 

y. 

sort  of  like  a  tied  football  game." 
W  Iliam  Werther.  a  management  profes- 
he  University  of  Miami.  "It's  better 
OSS,  but  It's  not  a  victory,  either." 

underemployment    is    tough, 
statistics  are  difficult  to  come  by.  But 
and  labor  market  analysts  say 
of  the  underemployed  are  clearly 
As  one  example,  the  Labor  Depart- 
there  are  6.3  million  part-timers 
full-time    positions.    That's    up 
rom  a  year  ago. 

how    bad    underemployment    hurts 

on    the    Individual.    Still,    there's 

dt>ubt  that,  for  most  people,  underem- 

Is  a  forced  detour  down  a  bumpy 

highway. 

't   just   a    problem   for   low-skilled 

either.    In    this   recession,    many 

trained   individuals   have   lost  their 

been  forced  Into  underemployment. 

Baroni  Pierre  is  one  example. 

this  year,  she  lost  her  teaching  job 

County.  Fla.  She  had  to  make  do 

i4>employment   benefits  and   sporadic 

teaching  work. 

do  you  live  on  $200  a  week?"  she 

said,  the  No.  1  priority  is  rent  and 

the  car  payment."  Even  then  she  and 

husband,  who's  in  college,  fell  a  month 
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disaster  struck.  Their  only  car  broke 
cost  $3,000  to  fix.  "We  had  no  choice 
I  ut  it  on  Mastercard." 
las  since  landed  a  teaching  job  in 
nelghN  ring  Dade  County,  paying  almost 
$27,000  annually.  But  paying  off  bills  from 
underei  nployment  takes  money  they  wish 
cc  aid  save  for  a  house.  And  cutbacks  in 
C  )unty  schools  have  her  worried  she'll 
underemployment  again. 

forced  into  part-time  work  are  only 

measure  of  underemployment.  Another 

underemployment  involves   taking 

be(ieath  a  person's  skill  level.  Unfortu- 

the  government  doesn't  measure  this 


's  ample  anecdotal  evidence  suggest- 
Is  a  pervasive  problem.  For  instance. 


temporary  help  agencies  are  bulging  with 
qualified  applicants,  says  the  president  of  a 
personnel  pool.  In  Palm  Beach  County,  Fla., 
the  mundane  task  of  delivering  phone  direc- 
tories, the  kind  of  job  the  underemployed 
would  seek,  drew  1,200  applicants.  That's  six 
times  the  typical  volume. 

And  many,  many  workers  say  they're  tak- 
ing lower-skilled  jobs  to  stay  afloat.  "From 
what  I  was  making,  to  now,  is  about  a  60  per- 
cent pay  cut,"  says  Charles  Kelly  of  Holly- 
wood, Fla.  Mr.  Kelly  was  a  mechanic  with 
Midway  Airlines  until  it  closed  its  Miami 
base  earlier  this  year.  He  was  making  $18.33 
an  hour.  The  airline  has  since  folded. 

Mr.  Kelly's  treasured  airline  mechanic  cer- 
tification no  longer  can  get  him  a  job.  So 
he's  driving  a  tractor-trailer. 

He's  hanging  onto  his  house,  but  little  else. 
He  had  to  file  for  personal  bankruptcy.  He 
rides  a  motorcycle  to  work  because  he  can't 
afford  car  Insurance. 

Nevertheless,  he's  thankful  things  aren't 
worse. 

"I  know  a  lot  of  guys  In  my  position,"  he 
says.  "One  guy  I  work  with,  driving  trucks 
now.  used  to  be  an  Eastern  pilot." 

Stephen  Morrell.  a  professor  at  Barry  Uni- 
versity of  Miami,  says  many  leading  Indus- 
tries have  been  devastated.  They  won't 
bounce  back  when  the  recession  ends. 

"One  obstacle  to  full  employment  will  be 
acquiring  different  skills."  says  Mr.  Morrell. 
"because  when  the  economy  comes  back,  the 
same  sorts  of  jobs  won't  be  there." 

Many  workers  are  already  undertaking 
this  adjustment.  Rose  Bazan,  who  sells  resi- 
dential real  estate  in  Hialeah.  Fla.,  is  essen- 
tially underemployed.  Sales  have  slumped, 
and  sales  that  do  go  through  take  a  lot  more 
effort  than  they  used  to.  "I've  had  to  work 
more  hours  for  the  same  salary."  she  says. 

Worried  about  her  long-term  job  prospects, 
she  has  taken  several  assignments  in  other 
fields  with  Kelly  Temporary  Services. 

"It's  provided  me  a  window."  she  says. 
"But  it's  not  easy  to  go  from  being  an  office 
manager  or  taking  orders  from  someone 
who's  younger  than  you." 

Virginia  Gunther.  district  manager  for 
Kelly,  says  she  has  many  employees  in  Ms. 
Bazan's  situation  "People  who  are  having 
their  skills  underutilized  are  looking  to  be 
entrepreneurs  and  supplementing  that  with 
temporary  work,"  she  says.  "Some  people 
are  frustrated  with  the  fields  their  old  job 
were  in." 

Embarking  on  a  new  career  can  be  an  emo- 
tionally wrenching  expectence,  however. 

Jane  Henderson  knows.  Though  she  isn't 
underemployed  yet.  It's  likely  just  a  matter 
of  time.  As  one  of  the  few  remaining  employ- 
ees of  Eastern  Airlines,  In  the  collections  de- 
partment, she'll  probably  lose  her  job  within 
six  months. 

"I'm  60  years  old,  and  for  the  next  five 
years  I  have  to  work  for  the  medical  insur- 
ance." she  says. 

Ms.  Henderson  has  prepared  herself  for  a 
pay  cut  or  lower-skilled  work.  But  she's  wor- 
ried about  landing  anything.  Skilled  airline 
workers  aren't  in  demand.  And  she's  con- 
cerned about  age  discrimination.  When  she 
answered  an  ad  for  flight  attendants,  for  in- 
stance, she  didn't  even  get  a  response. 

"Hopefully.  I'll  get  in  with  another  airline, 
if  just  as  a  file  clerk."  she  says.  "There's  not 
a  lot  of  people  out  there  wanting  airline 
workers." 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  an  article  that  addresses  the  ranks 
of  the  underemployed  as  opposed  to  the 
ranks  of  the  unemployed  during  this 
recession.  Let  me  just  quote  very 
quickly  from  it. 


But  the  recession  has  created  a  second  di- 
vision of  disadvantaged  workers— the  under- 
employed. They  are  people  who  survived  lay- 
offs but  now  must  work  longer  hours  for  less 
money,  or  people  who  drive  taxis  because 
their  degrees  are  worthless;  or  those  forced 
into  part-time  jobs  when  they  desperately 
need  full-time  work. 

Underemployment  can  be  just  as  devastat- 
ing as  unemployment.  As  with  the  jobless, 
the  underemployed  see  their  savings  shrivel, 
their  careers  shift  into  reverse  and  their 
dreams  evaporate. 

The  people  working  part  time  do  not 
get  the  benefit  of  the  unemployment 
insurance,  and  they  need  to  be  ad- 
dressed by  an  economic  stimulus  pro- 
gram to  get  this  economy  out  of  reces- 
sion, something  we  have  been  calling 
on  the  administration  to  do  now  for 
more  than  a  year.  But  this  article  also 
reflects  the  serious  economic  cir- 
cumstances which  exist  across  the 
country. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Texas. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  The  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee early  on  recognized  this  prob- 
lem, and  he  was  in  the  forefront  sup- 
porting what  had  to  be  done.  He  has 
been  for  this  every  step  of  the  way.  I 
congratulate  him  and  appreciate  his 
comments. 

I  would  like  to  now  yield  5  minutes 
to  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Budget  Committee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Texas 
for  yielding.  And,  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  pay  tribute 
to  the  efforts  of  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  [Mr.  BENTSEN],  the 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee, for  his  long  and  valiant  efforts 
in  behalf  of  the  long-term  unemployed 
in  this  country. 

It  was  Senator  Bentsen  who  stood  on 
this  floor  last  fall  and,  twice,  fought 
for  an  extension  of  long-term  unem- 
ployment compensation  benefits  that 
were  blocked  by  the  President.  But  he 
came  back  a  third  time.  Thanks  to  his 
leadership,  literally  millions  of  our 
countrymen  saw  an  extension  of  their 
unemployment  benefits  of  20  weeks  in 
some  cases,  13  weeks  in  other  cases, 
and  that  was  a  lifesaver  for  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  families  all  across  this 
country. 

I  am  pleased  to  join  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Texas  today  in 
urging  once  again  an  extension  of  bene- 
fits for  the  long-term  unemployed  who 
have  exhausted  their  benefits. 

As  my  friend  the  chairman  of  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  said,  this 
has  been  the  longest  recession  since 
World  War  II.  It  is  now  moving  into  its 
19th  month  and  the  unemployment 
numbers  themselves  really  do  not  tell 
the  full  story,  as  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  said. 


This  is  a  different  kind  of  recession. 
We  have  not  seen  a  recession  like  this 
in  my  lifetime.  We  are  accustomed  to 
so-called  blue-collar  recessions  where 
people,  fine  working  people,  the  back- 
bone of  this  country  who  work  by  the 
hour,  are  laid  off  in  recessions.  That 
has  occurred  in  this  recession  also.  The 
hourly  workers,  the  blue-collar  work- 
ers, have  been  laid  off.  But  it  has  gone 
deeper  than  that.  They  have  lost  their 
jobs  on  permanent  basis. 

What  we  are  seeing  in  this  recession 
is  not  just  layoffs  or  terminations  for 
the  present  time,  we  see  far  out  into 
the  future  terminations  that  have  been 
announced.  General  Motors  has  an- 
nounced the  termination  of  74,000  em- 
ployees. Those  jobs  have  not  been  lost 
yet.  They  are  out  In  the  future  some- 
where. And  so  it  is  with  almost  all  of 
the  major  American  corporations 
across  the  length  and  breadth  of  this 
land. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  SASSER.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  The  other  thing  is, 
Mr.  President,  these  major  corpora- 
tions who  have  announced  these  layoffs 
have  not  identified  where  they  are 
going  to  be  and  who  is  going  to  be  af- 
fected by  them.  The  consequence  of 
that,  of  course,  is  to  send  apprehension 
and  tremor  through  the  entire  work 
force.  Everyone,  in  effect,  freezes. 

You  talk  about  something  that  un- 
dercuts the  potential  of  consumer  con- 
fidence. The  company  announces  "We 
are  going  to  have  major  layoffs,  cut- 
backs in  the  work  force."  But  they  do 
not  tell  you  who  or  where.  Then,  vir- 
tually, all  of  the  work  force  freezes  in 
place.  They  all  become  very  apprehen- 
sive as  to  what  is  going  to  happen  to 
them  specifically.  And  the  con- 
sequence, of  course,  is  a  major  eco- 
nomic impact  on  the  functioning  of  the 
economy. 

Mr.  SASSER.  The  Senator  from 
Maryland  is  quite  right.  This  recession 
is  different  from  others.  What  we  are 
seeing  are  layoffs  and  terminations 
that  are  reaching  up  into  the  white- 
collar  middle  class  in  this  country,  ter- 
minations that  are  affecting  middle- 
level  management. 

I  wonder  if  any  of  my  colleagues  hap- 
pened to  see  just  a  few  weeks  ago — I 
think  it  was  on  public  television — there 
was  an  hour-long  special  about  what 
was  happening  to  workers  in  the  State 
of  Wisconsin.  They  followed  three  or 
four  workers'  families:  a  blue-collar 
family  that  had  lost  their  job;  a  mid- 
dle-level manager  who  had  been  termi- 
nated, desperately  looking  for  work,  fi- 
nally settling  on  a  job  much  below  the 
level  that  he  left. 

This  recession  reaches  up  into  mid- 
dle-level people,  middle-level  man- 
agers, middle-class,  white-collar  work- 
ers, and  entrepreneurs.  Small  business 
people  all  across  this  country  are  going 


bankrupt  sis  a  result  of  this  recession. 
We  are  setting  record  levels  for  bank- 
ruptcies all  across  the  country. 

In  this  recession,  we  find  that  1  out 
of  every  10  Americans  is  on  food 
stamps.  When  I  was  first  given  that  in- 
formation. I  cocld  not  believe  it— 10 
percent  of  the  people  of  this  country  on 
food  stamps?  That  cannot  be  true. 

But  we  checked  that  statistic  very 
carefully,  and  we  found  that  1  out  of 
every  10  Americans  today  in  this  long 
recession  is  utilizing  food  stamps.  And 
those  who  distribute  the  stamps  are 
telling  us  they  are  seeing  a  different 
kind  of  recipient  now — people  coming 
in  from  the  middle-class,  white-collar 
people,  who  have  never  been  on  food 
stamps  in  their  lives,  who  have  worked 
all  their  lives,  productive  members  of 
this  society — now  reduced,  because  of 
the  recession  and  unemployment,  to 
food  stamps. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  Alan  Greenspan,  appeared  be- 
fore the  House  Banking  Committee  and 
later  before  the  Senate  Banking  Com- 
mittee. He  told  the  Congressmen  on 
the  House  Banking  Committee — and  I 
will  not  quote  him  precisely,  but  this  is 
the  essence  of  his  remarks:  "Never  in 
my  lifetime  have  I  seen  such  fear  and 
anxiety  about  the  long-term  prospects 
for  this  economy."  So  says  Alan  Green- 
span, the  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board. 

What  is  the  germ  of  this  fear  and 
anxiety  that  is  abroad  in  this  country? 

Mr.  President,  I  thought  a  long  time 
about  that,  and  you  can  analyze  the 
statistics  and  see  that  over  the  past  13 
years,  the  great  middle  class  of  this 
country  has  seen  their  real  incomes 
shrink  by  3  percent.  The  middle  class 
of  this  country  have  been  in  a  long  run- 
ning depression.  While  on  the  other 
side,  they  have  seen  the  wealthiest  1 
percent  over  the  past  13  years  increase 
their  real  income,  corrected  for  infla- 
tion, by  65  percent. 

So  the  fear  and  anxiety  of  the  great 
middle  class  is  that  this  recession, 
coming  in  the  end  of  what  has  been  a 
long  decline  for  them,  is  the  last  straw. 
This  is  the  straw  that  broke  the  cam- 
el's back. 

So  that  is  why,  Mr.  President,  there 
is  such  great  fear  and  anxiety  all 
across  this  country.  That  is  why  the  ef- 
forts of  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Finance  Committee  to  extend  these 
unemployment  benefits  today  for  these 
long-term  unemployed  workers  is  so 
crucial  and  so  critical. 

I  see  the  distinguished  chairman  on 
his  feet. 

At  some  juncture,  I  think  a  point  of 
order  will  be  made,  and  I  will  rise  to 
address  that. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  thank  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Budget  Committee  for  his  very  gen- 
erous remarks,  but  I  must  say  we  stood 
side  by  side,  along  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Maryland,  as  we 


fought  this  fight.  I  am  delighted  to  see 
his  interest  has  never  waned  for  a  mo- 
ment fighting  for  the  people  of  Ten- 
nessee and  the  people  of  the  United 
States  in  that  regard. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  control  of  the  time  for 
the  majority  be  now  extended  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  fi-om  South  Dakota  has 
30  minutes.  The  Senator  from  Colorado 
has  52  minutes. 

Mr.  B"5rRD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  15  seconds? 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  I  yield  such  time  as 
he  may  consume  to  the  distinguished 
President  pro  tempore,  the  Senator 
from  West  "Virginia. 

Mr.  B"5rRD.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  DASCHLE]. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  that  the 
Senate,  following  swift  action  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  has  been 
able  to  move  forward  on  this  important 
legislation.  Our  economy  remains 
mired  in  a  recession — the  longest  reces- 
sion since  the  Great  Depression  of  the 
1930's — and  the  employment  outlook  is 
bleak.  People  are  hurting  and  are  look- 
ing to  us  to  help  them  through  these 
tough  times. 

Unemployment  stands  at  7.1  percent, 
1  full  percentage  point  higher  than 
where  it  was  a  year  ago.  The  number  of 
Americans  unemployed,  those  looking 
but  unable  to  find  work,  stands  at  8.9 
million,  an  increase  of  more  than  1.2 
million  over  the  number  unemployed  1 
year  ago.  Another  6.3  million  Ameri- 
cans are  working  part  time,  even 
though  they  would  prefer  to  work  full 
time.  Finally,  1.1  million  out-of-work 
Americans  have  become  so  discouraged 
about  the  prospect  of  finding  work  that 
they  have  given  up  looking. 

These  are  staggering  numbers — 8.9 
million  unemployed,  6.3  million  work- 
ing only  part  time  for  economic  rea- 
sons, and  1.1  million  so  discouraged 
that  they  have  simply  dropped  out  of 
the  labor  force.  Taken  together,  there 
are  16.3  million  Americans  who  are  un- 
employed, underemployed,  or  so  dis- 
couraged that  they  have  just  given  up. 

In  my  home  State  of  West  Virginia, 
unemployment  has  once  again  climbed 
to  double-digit  levels.  In  December,  it 
stood  at  II. 1  percent,  up  from  9.5  per- 
cent a  year  earlier. 

Something  must  be  done  to  reinvigo- 
rate  our  economy.  To  repeat,  this  is 
the  longest  recession  since  the  Great 
Depression.  We  cannot  afford  to  stand 
idly  by  and  hope  that  sooner  or  later 
the  engines  of  economic  growth  will 
begin  to  lift  us  flrom  our  current  plight. 
We  must  take  action,  and  the  legisla- 
tion before  us  will  do  just  that.  It  will 
provide  a  much-needed  countercyclical 
economic  stimulus.  Standing  alone,  it 
will  not  lift  us  from  the  gripe  of  the  re- 
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tlie  same  time,  and  certainly  of 

ijnportance,  this  bill  will  extend 

hand  to  those  who  have  been 

hit  by  the  current  downturn — 

are  suffering  from  long-term 

This  bill  will  provide 

tional  13  weeks  of  extended  un- 

compensation    to    those 

exhaust  their  current  benefits 

now  and  July  4.  There  are  1.5 

Americans  who  have  been  un- 

for  27  weeks  or  more.  Many 

individuals    have    benefited 

extended  benefits  legislation 

last  year.  Yet,   for  many   the 

enacted  into  law  last  Novem- 

soon  run  out.  The  recession, 

has  not  run  out,  and  we  must 

to  provide  yet  another  exten- 

unemployment  benefits  for  the 

unemployed. 

State  of  the  Union,  the  Presi- 

the  American  people  that  the 

'will  not  stand."  While  I  cer- 

hope    the    President    is    right, 

must  do  is  ensure  that  the  un- 

can  continue  to  stand  as  long 

•ecession  does.  What  we  must  do 

that  the  unemployed  can  con- 

o  survive.   Providing  extended 

oyment      benefits      will      help 

that  goal. 

Senator  Bentsen  and  my 

(  oUeagues  on  the  Finance  Com- 

for  bringing  this  legislation  to 

floor.  I  commend  the  Presl- 

not  standing  in  the  way  as  he 

so  long  when  similar  efforts 

liade  last  year.  With  passage  of 

lefislation,  we  will  be  helping  the 

oyed  to  get  through  these  tough 

[n  addition,  we  will  be  taking  a 

forward  in  the  effort  to  stop 

slide    and   restore    the 

and  vitality  of  our  economy.  It 

I  me  step — one  that  I  hope  will  be 

of  many  efforts  to  deal  with 

ion's  economic  problems. 

1>ASCHLE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 

to  the  distinguished  Senator 

\lichigan. 

'RESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
firm  Michigan  is  recognized  for  3 


step  : 
ec  onomlc 


fir  It 


jEVIN.   Mr.   President,   first.   I 
compliment  the  majority  lead- 
the  chairman  of  the  Finance 
Committee  for  their  work  in  moving 
legjislation  so  quickly.  It  is  impor- 
do  everything  that  we  can  to 
the  present  suffering  while  we 
longer  range  steps  that  we  can 
get  our  economic  house  back  in 


that  our  quick  action  on  this 
Ion  and  our  ability  to  bring  the 
Presid4nt  on  board,  holds  out  the  pros- 
a  similar  spirit  of  urgency 
cooperation  may  yet  prevail  on  the 
econor  lic  package  that  we  will  be  con- 
siderin  j  within  the  next  couple  of 
month  I. 

My    ;onstituents   in   Michigan   who 
have  k  lown  the  bitter  taste  of  bad  eco- 


nomic times  too  often  in  the  past  dozen 
years  are  looking  for  us  to  act  in  a  way 
that  restores  their  confidence  and 
meets  the  test  of  just  plain  common 
sense. 

I  also  want  to  thank  the  chairman 
and  other  members  of  the  committee 
for  including  in  this  legislation  a  pro- 
vision to  allow  Michigan  employers  an 
extension  of  time  to  pay.  in  addition  to 
the  Federal  unemployment  tax.  the  so- 
called  FUTA.  a  tax  which  they  were 
only  recently  informed  that  they  owed. 

In  light  of  the  unemployment  rate  in 
Michigan,  which  exceeds  9  percent,  it 
would  be  a  tragedy  if  employers  felt 
forced  to  lay  people  off  in  order  to  raise 
money  necessary  to  pay  this  tax  on 
such  unusually  short  notice.  This  legris- 
lation  will  provide  employers  with  an 
extra  6  months  to  pay  this  additional 
tax.  It  incorporates  a  proposal  that  I 
made  in  S.  2150.  which  was  introduced 
just  2  weeks  ago.  It  is  also  included  in 
the  House  provision  through  the  efforts 
of  Congressman  Sander  Levin  in  the 
House,  and  other  members  including 
Congressman  Vander  Jagt. 

Again.  I  appreciate  very  much  the 
committee's  sensitivity  to  the  plight  of 
Michigan  employers  and  its  speed  of 
addressing  the  problem  in  a  very  fair 
and  just  manner. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Fowler).  The  Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  recognized. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  President.  S.  2173  is 
a  measure  that  deals  with  unemploy- 
ment benefits  and  would  extend  those 
benefits,  but  it  deals  with  an  issue  that 
is  equally  important  or  perhaps  even 
more  important.  There  is  little  dispute 
in  this  Chamber  or  even  within  our  Na- 
tion about  the  extension  of  these  bene- 
fits. The  President  has  endorsed  them 
as  well  as  the  Democratic  leadership 
and  the  Republican  leadership.  What  is 
at  stake  here,  though,  is  a  more  fun- 
damental question,  and  that  is  what 
really  will  lead  to  jobs  for  the  unfortu- 
nate men  and  women  of  this  country 
who  find  themselves  unemployed. 

The  simple  facts  are  these.  The  bill 
before  us  violates  the  Budget  Act.  It 
violates  it  in  three  sections.  Section 
302(f).  The  Senate  Finance  Committee 
already  exceeds  its  committee  alloca- 
tions established  in  the  fiscal  year  1992 
budget  resolution  by  $4.3  billion  in  out- 
lays for  1992.  Secondly,  section  311(a). 
The  aggregate  outlay  levels  in  the  fis- 
cal year  1992  budget  resolution  are  al- 
ready exceeded  before  consideration  of 
this  bill  by  $3.2  billion.  Section  605(b). 
The  maximum  deficit  amount  in  the 
fiscal  1992  budget  resolution  is  already 
exceeded  by  $300  million.  And  all  of 
these  things  are  made  worse  by  this 
bill. 

Mr.  President,  the  point  is  not  that 
we  disagree  over  unemployment  bene- 


fits. That  has  strong  support  of  both 
parties.  But  we  have  a  fundamental 
question  that  comes  up  with  this  bill, 
which  is  whether  or  not  you  simply  ig- 
nore the  budget. 

There  are  two  ways  we  can  deal  with 
these  benefits  that  all  Members  sup- 
port. One.  we  can  pass  the  bill  as  it  is. 
violate  the  budget,  increase  the  deficit, 
and  pretend  that  deficits  do  not  mat- 
ter, or  specifically  run  the  deficit  up 
higher. 

Now.  what  are  the  facts?  The  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office  has  done  an 
estimate.  They  estimate  this  bill  would 
add  $2.7  billion  to  the  1992  Federal  defi- 
cit. 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  where  we  are. 
In  the  President's  fiscal  1992  budget, 
the  consolidated  budget  deficit  was  $281 
billion  for  this  fiscal  year.  That  is  what 
he  recommended.  He  estimates  for  next 
fiscal  year  a  $399  billion  consolidated 
budget  deficit.  Well,  those  numbers  I 
think  are  so  big  sometimes  they  glaze 
the  eyes.  But  let  us  put  it  this  way:  For 
every  working  American,  every  Amer- 
ican who  has  a  job.  that  is  about  $3,600. 
Let  me  repeat.  You  would  have  to  in- 
crease taxes  by  $3,600  for  every  Amer- 
ican who  has  a  job  in  this  country  to 
balance  the  budget  this  coming  year. 

Now,  are  we  going  to  balance  it?  No, 
there  are  no  proposals  for  those  kinds 
of  tax  increases.  But  it  really  comes 
down  to  what  you  and  I  may  think  is  a 
cure  for  this  economy.  Is  the  economy 
sick?  You  bet  it  is.  Does  it  need  a  cure? 
Absolutely.  There  are  many  of  our 
good  friends  in  the  Chamber  who  sin- 
cerely and  honestly  believe  the  prob- 
lem with  this  economy  is  we  do  not 
have  enough  deficit  spending.  And  so 
they  eagerly  pursue  an  opportunity  to 
add  to  the  deficit,  convinced  in  their 
own  minds  that  a  little  more  deficit 
spending  will  cure  our  problems. 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  to  you  and  to 
the  American  people  if  deficits  would 
solve  our  problem,  we  would  not  have  a 
problem.  If  a  $351.5  billion  deficit — and 
that  is  what  is  suggested  for  this  year, 
estimated  this  year — $3,6(X)  for  each 
worker  for  this  year — not  next,  but  this 
year — is  not  a  big  enough  deficit,  what 
is? 

Let  us  ask  the  question  the  other 
way.  As  the  deficits  have  skyrocketed, 
has  the  economy  gotten  stronger  or 
weaker?  It  is  very  clear  that,  rather 
than  curing  the  economy,  the  enor- 
mous deficits  threaten  to  engulf  our  fu- 
ture and  drown  the  economy.  The  defi- 
cit this  year.  $351.5  billion,  according 
to  the  latest  CBO  estimate,  is  the  big- 
gest deficit  in  the  history  of  this  Na- 
tion or  of  any  nation  on  the  face  of  the 
Earth.  It  is  the  grand  champion.  It  is 
only  exceeded  by  what  is  estimated  for 
next  year. 

What  do  we  face?  What  is  our  choice 
with  this  bill?  You  can  either  fund  this 
by  increasing  the  deficit  or  you  can 
fund  this  by  eliminating  wasteful  pro- 
grams. 


I,  for  one.  believe  you  ought  to  fund 
it  by  eliminating  wasteful  programs. 
Should  we  help  those  in  need  who  find 
themselves  unemployed?  Absolutely. 
But  let  us  help  them  by  eliminating 
waste.  Let  us  not  come  up  with  the 
funds  by  making  the  deficit  worse. 
Why?  Because,  as  we  make  this  deficit 
worse,  we  send  a  message  around  the 
world  that  the  United  States  will  not 
deal  with  its  problems,  will  not  face  up 
to  its  difficulties,  will  not  trim  waste. 
And  that  message  not  only  destroys 
our  credit  and  undermines  our  credibil- 
ity, it  also  indicates  this  Nation  is  un- 
willing to  face  up  to  its  problems. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  can  fund  this 
out  of  eliminating  waste  and  by  elimi- 
nating waste  we  can  do  two  things.  We 
can  build  credibility  and  lower  interest 
rates,  and  secondly,  we  can  eliminate 
some  of  the  waste  that  drags  our  econ- 
omy down.  We  talk  about  being  com- 
petitive with  the  Japanese.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. The  simple  facts  are  these.  The 
American  working  men  and  women  are 
more  competitive,  have  a  higher  rate 


of  productivity  than  any  major  indus- 
trialized nation  in  the  world. 

The  Japanese  are  not  ahead  of  us. 
They  are  behind  us  when  it  comes  to 
productivity.  The  uncompetitive  por- 
tion of  our  economy  is  right  here.  Con- 
gress is  not  competitive.  Our  staff  is  10 
times  bigger  than  any  staff  in  the 
world  for  any  deliberative  body.  Our 
wasteful  programs  threaten  to  devour 
the  future  of  this  Nation. 

At  the  appropriate  point.  I  will  make 
a  point  of  order  against  this  bill.  I  hope 
that  point  of  order  is  sustained,  and  I 
hope  this  Congress  comes  back  and 
does  the  right  thing  by  funding  this 
program  from  the  elimination  of  waste. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent at  this  time  to  enter  the  letter 
from  the  director  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  concerning  the  fiscal  im- 
pact of  this  bill.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

(8|f  liscal  years,  m  millions  ot  doliars) 


U.S.  Congress, 
Congressional  Budget  Office, 
Washington.  DC,  February  4. 1992. 
Hon.  Lloyd  Bentsen. 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Finance,  U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  The  Congressional 
Budget  Office  has  prepared  the  enclosed  cost 
estimate  of  S.  2173,  a  bill  to  amend  the  cur- 
rent Extended  Unemployment  Compensation 
program,  as  ordered  reported  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance  on  January  30, 1992. 

If  you  wish  further  details  on  this  esti- 
mate, we  will  be  pleased  to  provide  them. 
Sincerely. 

Robert  d.  Reischauer. 

Director. 
Enclosure. 

congressional  budget  office— cost 
estimate 

1.  Bill  number:  S.  2173. 

2.  Bill  title:  None. 

3.  Bill  status:  As  ordered  reported  by  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  on  January  30 
1992. 

4.  Bill  purpose:  To  increase  the  number  of 
weeks  for  which  benefits  are  payable  under 
the  Emergency  Unemployment  Compensa- 
tion Act  of  1991,  and  for  other  purposes. 

5.  Estimated  cost  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment: 


1992  1993  1994  1995  I99«  1997 

Direct  SDcnding: 

Emertency  unemploymeiit  conipensatKm: 

Estimated  budget  autliontj _  7  enn  enn  n  n  n  « 

Estimated  Mtlays  ' „ " $SS  tm  S  S  S  S 

Railioad  unemployment;                                                           •" - " 2""'  600  0  0  0  0 

Estimated  btidiet  autlwnly „ 6  0  0  0  on 

Estimated  outlays •                           c  n  n  I  S  S 

Administralme eipenses ' ZIZIIZZZZ'Tr             100  m  0  n  n  S 

Reteipls:  Modrty  estimated  ta«  payment  roles  net  revenues' _ „. I..!IIIZZZZZ'!IZ!.~.„"~Z  0  SOO  100  -500  -100  0 

approSnatSl'Smn'"^  ""  "*"""""'"*  "I*"**  ""'"'  "»"««'«"»  '"""i*'  appropriation  action  because  of  laii|ua(e  m  the  Latot^tHS  1992  appropriation  bill.  Hie  administrative  eipenses  lor  local  year  1993  would  icouiit  luitlief 
'Less  tlian  550.000.000 
'Estimates  prowded  by  tbe  Joint  Committee  on  Taulion. 


Basis  of  Estimate:  S.  2173  would  amend  the 
current  Extended  Unemployment  Compensa- 
tion program.  The  bill  would  change  the 
maximum  weeks  of  benefits  available  (de- 
pending on  unemployment  rates  in  individ- 
ual states)  from  20  weeks  or  13  weeks  to  33 
weeks  or  26  weeks  for  those  starting  benefits 
between  November  17,  1991  and  June  13,  1992. 
Also,  the  bill  would  extend  the  current  pro- 
gram 3  weeks  to  July  4,  1992.  Those  people 
coming  onto  the  program  between  June  14, 
1992  and  July  4.  1992  would  be  eligible  for  ei- 
ther 20  weeks  or  13  weeks  of  benefits.  CBO  es- 
timates the  additional  benefit  payments 
from  these  amendments  would  be  J2.6  billion 
in  fiscal  year  1992  and  $.6  billion  in  fiscal 
year  1993.  Also,  these  changes  would  apply  to 
the  railroad  unemployment  compensation 
program.  CBO  estimates  the  additional  bene- 
fit payments  through  the  Railroad  Unem- 
ployment Insurance  program  would  be  $6 
million  in  fiscal  year  1992. 

In  addition,  CBO  estimates  there  would  be 
additional  administrative  costs  of  approxi- 
mately $100  million  to  process  the  additional 
claims  for  Elxtended  Unemployment  Com- 
[>ensation. 

Finally,  S.  2173  would  modify  the  esti- 
mated tax  payment  rules  for  large  corpora- 
tions. Under  the  new  Ways  and  Means  passed 
provision,  fi-om  1993  through  1996  large  cor- 
porations would  have  to  pay  95  percent  of 
their  annual  tax  bill  as  estimated  payments. 
Under  current  law  as  recently  updated  in  the 
Tax  E^xtension  Act  of  1991,  the  payment  per- 
centage is  increasing  from  90  percent  in  1991 
to  93  percent  in  1992,  94  percent  in  1993  and 


1994,  and  95  percent  in  1995  and  1996.  The  per- 
centage then  reverts  to  90  percent  in  1997 
under  current  law  and  this  is  not  changed  by 
the  new  Ways  and  Means  provision.  The  new 
provisions  in  the  Ways  and  Means  reported 
bill,  therefore,  would  push  the  96  percent  es- 
timated payment  rate  to  1993  and  1994,  years 
when  it  is  currently  scheduled  to  be  94  per- 
cent. The  provision  has  a  zero  net  revenue  ef- 
fect over  the  1992-1997  period,  although  it 
picks  up  revenue  in  1993  and  1994. 

6.  Pay-as-you-go  considerations:  Section 
252  of  the  Balanced  Budget  and  Emergency 
Deficit  Control  Act  of  1985  sets  up  pay-as- 
you-go  procedures  for  legislation  affecting 
direct  spending  or  receipts  through  1995.  The 
direct  spending  and  receipts  shown  in  the 
table  above  are  subject  to  pay-as-you-go  pro- 
cedures. 

7.  Estimated  cost  to  State  and  local  gov- 
ernment: None. 

8.  Estimate  comparison:  None. 

9.  Previous  CBO  estimate:  On  January  29. 
1992,  CBO  prepared  an  estimate  of  H.R.  4095 
as  ordered  reported  by  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee.  S.  2173  is  similar  to  H.R. 
4095  with  the  exception  of  the  railroad  unem- 
ployment estimate  that  is  not  within  the  ju- 
risdiction of  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee. 

10.  Estimate  prepared  by:  Cory  Oltman. 

11.  Estimate  approved  by:  C.G.  Nuckols, 
Assistant  Director  for  Budget  Analysis. 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume.  I 
intend  to  yield  in  just  a  moment  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Illinois. 


Let  me  respond  to  a  couple  of  points 
made  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Colorado.  I  have  a  great  deal  of 
respect  for  him.  He  is  a  thoughtful 
Member  in  this  body  when  it  comes  to 
budget  issues.  I  think  there  was  a  lot  of 
merit  to  the  distinguished  Senator's 
comments. 

But  I  have  a  couple  of  clarifications 
that  I  think  ought  to  be  made  in  the 
Record  as  we  debate  this  issue.  One  is 
the  understanding  that  everyone  has 
with  regard  to  the  collection  of  unem- 
ployment taxes.  The  fact  is  that  every- 
one, in  good  faith,  contributes  to  a 
fund  that  they  fully  expect  will  be 
there  when  we  need  to  draw  down  those 
funds. 

In  good  faith,  this  body  has  delib- 
erated extensively  about  the  need  to 
create  special  trust  funds  for  various 
designated  purposes,  for  highway  use, 
for  airport  use,  for  a  broad  range  of 
very  important  uses.  For  many  years 
now,  this  country  has  come  to  accept 
the  importance  of  designated  funds. 

Again,  we  find  ourselves  debating  the 
advisability  of  creating  further  funds 
when  this  very  issue  is  at  stake  in  this 
particular  debate. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that,  in 
good  faith,  we  created  a  trust  fimd;  in 
good  faith  people  contributed  to  the 
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;  and  now,  in  good  faith,  we 

to  make  this  trust  fund  re- 

the  needs  that  are  clearly  a 

consequence  of  the  reces- 

face.  That  is  really  what  this 

about.  Unfortunately,  because 

not  able  to  generate  the  reve- 

from  other  sources,  we 

to  use  this  trust  fund  for 

dorposes  for  which  this  fund  was 

intended.  That  is  the  issue. 

clearly  are  many  examiples  of 

spending  in  the  budget.  We 

address  those.  The  Senator  is 

right  in  calling  attention  to 

to  scrutinize  the  budget.  But 

it  is  fair  to  say  that  we  could 

every  discretionary  program, 

cut  out  the  waste,  but  elimi- 

discretionary  spending  pro- 

t^day  and  still  have  a  deficit  of 

billion.    Why?    Because    of 

on  all  of  the  entitlement  pro- 

now   to  which   we  are   perma- 

committed.  These  programs  ab- 

tremendous  amount  of  revenue 

c4mes  into  this  budget.  We  are 

about  defense  spending,  we  are 

about    income    security    pro- 

we   are   talking   about   health 

we  are  talking  about  interest 

lebt  itself. 

terms  of  defense,  there  is  a  lot  of 

about  the  peace  dividend  and 

can   reduce   defense   spending 

We  will  probably  be  getting 

debate    extensively   in    the 

months.  There  will  be  savings 

from  the  peace  dividend. 

certain    extent,    perhaps,    we 

1  ,lso  change  Social  Security  fi- 

and  from  that  derive  benefits. 

certainly  be  the  subject  of 
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you  are  talking  about  what  is 

ving  the  budget,  and  certainly 

this  year,  it  is  the  fact  we 

have  any  growth  in  the  econ- 

is  the  fact  that  we  simply  do 

the  revenue  that  we  antici- 

would  have,  that  0MB  antici- 

would  have.  Without  that  rev- 

;  ou  are  going  to  have  a  larger 


ha  re 
\'e 


h  ive  to  tackle  the  budget  deficit 
t  iro  ends.  We  have  to  bring  down 
sije  of  the  deficit  through  elimi- 
of  wasteful  spending,  and  we 
tb  find  ways  in  which  to  make 
ei  onomy  grow  again.  Certainly, 
a  so  should  be  the  subject  of  a 
di  bate, 
thi  ik  it  is  important  that  we  learn 
t  le  lessons  of  the  past  and  recog- 
nize t  le  commitment  that  we  have 
made  :  n  good  faith  to  the  people  who 
contril  uted  to  all  trust  funds,  espe- 
cially o  the  unemployment  trust  fund. 
And  w(  must  recognize  that  the  real  gi- 
ants i:i  the  budget,  the  S&L  bailout, 
defense  i,  interest  on  the  debt,  health, 
and  in  ;ome  security  programs,  are  the 
budget  items  that  in  large  measure  are 
creatii  g  the  problem  that  we  face 
today.]  If  you  eliminate  discretionary 


spending,  you  still  have  over  a  $70  bil- 
lion deficit  this  year. 

So  with  that,  let  me  yield  5  minutes 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois, Mr.  Dixon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  [Mr.  DixoN]  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
great  joys  of  being  a  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois is  having  the  opportunity  to  meet 
so  many  Illinoisans  of  diverse  back- 
grounds and  interests. 

From  Rockford  in  the  north  to  Cairo 
in  the  south,  the  people  of  Illinois  have 
1,000  stories  to  tell  at  town  meetings, 
county  fairs,  and  just  on  the  streets.  I 
cherish  the  privilege  of  talking  with  Il- 
linois citizens  from  across  my  State. 
But,  sadly,  many  of  the  stories  I  have 
been  hearing  lately  have  been  tales  of 
economic  woe. 

My  State  has  the  misfortune  of  suf- 
fering the  Nation's  highest  unemploy- 
ment rate,  9.3  percent  in  December 
1991.  more  than  2  full  points  above  the 
national  average  of  7.2  percent.  What  I 
hear  fl:om  people  across  my  State  is 
disheartening.  More  and  more  Illinois- 
ans who  have  spent  their  whole  lives 
working  hard  to  buy  homes,  provide  for 
their  families,  and  send  their  children 
to  college  now  find  themselves  out  of 
work. 

I  was.  of  course,  pleased  that  the 
President  acknowledged  the  crisis  our 
Nation  is  facing  by  making  reference 
to  the  millions  of  unemployed  Ameri- 
cans in  the  State  of  the  Union  Address 
and  by  stating  his  intention  to  join  us 
in  further  extending  the  emergency  un- 
employment benefits  now. 

It  is  difficult  to  forget,  however,  that 
the  President  joined  us  in  passing  the 
original  extension  of  unemployment 
insurance  benefits  last  fall  only  after 
mounting  public  pressure  and  after 
Congress,  not  once,  not  twice,  but 
three  times  passed  an  extension  of 
these  critically  needed  benefits. 

Just  over  1  year  ago,  in  December 
1990,  the  unemployment  rate  in  my 
State  of  Illinois  was  only  6  percent. 
That  was  the  first  time  in  over  11  years 
that  the  Illinois  unemployment  rate 
fell  below  the  flat  rate.  As  I  am  sure 
my  colleagues  will  all  remember,  the 
President  was  then  still  denying  that 
the  Nation  was  entering  a  recession. 

By  Augrust  of  last  year,  the  unem- 
ployment rate  of  Illinois  had  risen  to 
7.2  percent,  and  while  the  President 
signed  our  first  attempt  to  extend  ben- 
efits, he  cynically  declined  to  make  the 
emergency  designation  necessary  to 
make  the  benefits  available. 

In  October  last  year,  the  unemploy- 
ment rate  in  Illinois  had  climbed  to  7.7 
percent,  and  this  time  the  President 
vetoed  legislation  that  would  have  pro- 
vided the  critically  important  benefits 
to  the  growing  millions  of  Americans 
that  had  exhausted  their  regular  unem- 
ployment benefits.  While  by  the  end  of 
November  the  President  saw  it  in  his 


heart  to  join  us  in  providing  emergency 
unemployment  to  the  victims  of  the 
ongoing  recession,  by  that  time,  Mr. 
President,  my  State  had  an  unemploy- 
ment rate  of  8.5  percent,  while  then 
grew  to  9.3  percent  in  December,  the 
highest  in  the  Nation. 

So  I  am  pleased  that  the  President  is 
committed  to  signing  the  additional 
extension  of  benefits  that  we  will  pass 
today.  I  am  pleased  that  we  will  once 
again  try  to  ease  the  impact  of  this  re- 
cession for  those  who  have  been  its  vic- 
tims. I  cannot  help  but  believe,  how- 
ever, that  the  workers  of  my  State 
would  not  be  in  so  much  pain  today 
had  our  President  acknowledged  the 
crisis  our  Nation  faced  more  than  a 
year  ago. 

I  yield  the  remainder  of  my  time 
should  any  be  remaining. 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Sasser]  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President.  I  am  ad- 
vised that  at  the  appropriate  time,  at 
the  end  of  debate  on  this  issue,  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Brown]  in- 
tends to  make  a  point  of  order  against 
this  bill,  if  I  am  not  mistaken.  I  do  not 
want  to  misquote  the  Senator.  Perhaps 
he  could  state  what  his  position  is. 

Mr.  BROWN.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield,  I  say  to  the  distinguished  chair- 
man that,  unless  another  makes  that 
point,  it  would  be  my  intention  to 
make  a  point  of  order  that  this  bill 
does  not  comply  with  the  Budget  Act. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Well,  Mr.  President, 
just  let  me  say  that  I  am  not  unsympa- 
thetic with  the  point  of  order  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  will  probably 
ultimately  raise.  But  I  might  say  that 
under  our  rules,  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget— under  the  Budget 
Enforcement  Act,  which  was  enacted 
into  law  in  1990— makes  the  ultimate 
determination  as  to  whether  or  not  a 
sequester  will  lie  under  the  pay-as-you- 
go  mechanism  of  the  Budget  Enforce- 
ment Act. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budg- 
et has  indicated  that  there  is  room  in 
the  budget  to  pay  for  this  extension  of 
unemployment  benefits.  According  to 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget, 
the  Congress  saved  $2.2  billion  more 
than  it  spent  last  year  on  entitlements 
and  taxes. 

Under  the  Budget  Enforcement  Act 
as  interpreted  by  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget,  we  can  spend  that 
$2.2  billion  without  causing  a  seques- 
ter. The  unemployment  bill  would  also 
change  the  estimated  tax  payment 
rules  for  corporations,  raising  another 
$500  million  in  1993.  So  under  0MB 
scoring  Mr.  President,  we  have  $2.7  bil- 
lion in  room  to  spend  for  extension  of 
the  unemployment  compensation  bene- 
fits. 

What  prompts  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  to  raise  his  point  of 


order,  as  I  understand  it,  is  that  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office  does  not 
agrree  with  0MB  on  this  subject.  The 
Congressional  Budget  Office  says  that 
this  bill  will  indeed  exceed  the  alloca- 
tion, and  that  technically  the  bill 
would  cause  spending  further  to  exceed 
the  outlay  total  in  the  budget  resolu- 
tion, violating  section  311  of  the  Budg- 
et Act,  and  would  cause  spending  to  ex- 
ceed the  Finance  Committee's  alloca- 
tion as  well,  violating  section  602  of  the 
Budget  Act. 

When  that  point  of  order  is  raised,  it 
will  take  60  Senators  to  waive  that 
point  of  order.  I  am  going  to  support 
the  motion  to  waive  the  point  of  order, 
because  I  have  always  considered  the 
unemployment  problem  to  be  an  emer- 
gency situation  that  would  be  covered 
by  the  emergency  language  of  the 
Budget  Enforcement  Act. 

The  administration  takes  the  posi- 
tion that  the  extension  of  these  unem- 
ployment benefits  conforms  with  the 
Budget  Enforcement  Act  because  of  ad- 
ditional savings  that  were  made  last 
year  and  because  of  additional  reve- 
nues that  will  be  raised.  So  it  will  be 
paid  for.  That  is  the  administration's 
view. 

The  Congressional  Budget  Office  has 
a  different  view.  I  have  sympathy  for 
the  problem  raised  by  the  Senator  from 
Colorado.  It  is  terribly  fi-ustrating  to 
have  a  budget  system  that  rests  on  two 
different  estimating  powers.  On  one 
hand,  you  have  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  making  the  estimat- 
ing and  determining  when  a  sequester 
will  He.  On  the  other  hand,  you  have 
the  Congressional  Budget  Office  telling 
us  whether  or  not  a  certain  piece  of 
legislation  meets  the  requirements  of 
the  Budget  Enforcement  Act  or  wheth- 
er or  not  a  committee  is  exceeding  its 
allocation. 

It  is  very  much  like  buying  a  left 
shoe  made  by  one  manufacturer  and 
buying  a  right  shoe  made  by  another 
shoe  company.  It  would  not  be  surpris- 
ing if  every  now  and  then  they  just  do 
not  match.  It  would  not  be  surprising  if 
every  now  and  then  the  shoe  would 
pinch  on  one  foot  or  the  other  and  we 
get  tripped  up.  if  we  are  buying  a  left 
shoe  from  one  company  and  a  right 
shoe  from  the  other.  They  have  dif- 
ferent size  patterns  that  they  go  on. 

If  the  Senator  from  Colorado  objects 
to  the  way  the  system  works,  that  it 
uses  OMB  for  one  thing  and  CBO  for 
another,  I  could  not  agree  with  him 
more.  I  think  he  makes  a  rational  ar- 
gument in  that  regard.  And  I  hope  that 
he  will  join  with  those  of  us  who  argue 
that  OMB  should  not  be  the  final  arbi- 
ter of  what  amounts  to  a  sequester. 

In  essence,  you  have  CBO  doing  the 
scoring  on  the  bills  over  here,  and  you 
have  OMB  having  their  own  scoring 
process  that  determines  when  there 
will  be  a  sequester.  In  the  budget  nego- 
tiations, I  agreed  very  strenuously 
against  letting  OMB  be  the  final  arbi- 


ter.  But  they  are  in   this  particular 
case,  and  that  is  the  law. 

In  the  final  analysis,  I  do  not  think 
that  this  is  the  time  to  allow  a  tech- 
nical point  about  scorekeeping  to  stand 
in  the  way  of  this  very  vital  legisla- 
tion, which  I  feel  is  needed  on  an  emer- 
gency basis  to  get  these  benefits  to  the 
long-term  unemployed.  They  are  unem- 
ployed through  no  fault  of  their  own, 
but  as  a  result  of  this  long-enduring  re- 
cession now  entering  upon  its  nine- 
teenth month. 

I  do  understand  the  frustration  of  the 
Senator  from  Colorado.  I  share  that 
same  frustration,  and  I  hope  at  some 
juncture  we  can  count  on  the  Senator 
fi"om  Colorado  raising  his  eloquent 
voice  to  help  to  move  this  power  of  who 
is  the  final  scorekeeper  for  sequestra- 
tion back  to  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office  where,  in  the  judgment  of  this 
Senator,  it  ought  to  be. 

So  when  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
raises  his  point  of  order  at  the  end  of 
the  debate.  I  want  my  colleagues  to 
know  that  I  will  join  in  the  motion  to 
waive. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  President,  I  simply 
want  to  commend  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Budget  Committee  for 
his  very  helpful,  concise  appraisal  of 
the  situation.  I  think  he  has  fairly  de- 
scribed the  circumstance  that  this 
body  now  finds  itself  in. 

Frankly,  we  are  at  a  point  where  we 
have  two  estimates.  The  Congressional 
Budget  Office  is  the  one  that  is  the  de- 
terminative for  us  with  regard  to  our 
rules  and  the  point  of  order  that  will  be 
made.  The  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  does  indeed  have  a  different 
one,  and  he  has  accurately  summarized 
their  conclusions. 

I  might  say  with  regard  to  the  point 
that  the  distinguished  Senator  made  as 
to  whose  view  should  be  determinative, 
I  am  one  who  thought  it  would  be  help- 
ful to  have  the  independent  source  that 
had  the  highest  level  of  integrity  view- . 
ing  this.  I  think,  particularly  in  light 
of  Congress'  inability  to  deal  with 
these  matters,  or  to  reach  conclusions 
and  limit  spending,  that  is  important.  I 
am  one  who  thought  that  surely  the  Of- 
fice of  Management  and  Budget  would 
be  that  one.  I  must  concede  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  that,  as  we  come  to 
the  floor,  my  belief  is  that  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office  estimate  is  the 
best,  certainly,  in  this  regard. 

I  might  say  that  I  intend  to  support 
whatever  proposal  leads  to  the  most  in- 
tegrity in  the  process. 

I  do  not  think  this  decision  ought  to 
be  made  on  the  basis  of  Republicans  fa- 
voring a  Republican  estimate  and 
Democrats  favoring  the  Democratic  es- 
timate. If  there  is  one  thing  this  Gov- 
ernment needs  to  do  it  is  to  rebuild 
credibility  in  the  area  where  it  has  the 
least  credibility  and  that  is  clearly  in 
budget  estimates.  At  least  I  know  of  no 
other  that  can  challenge  our  credibil- 
ity the  way  those  have. 


So  with  regard  to  the  point  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Tennessee 
with  regard  to  changing  the  estimate,  I 
must  say  I  think  there  are  a  significant 
number  of  Members  in  this  body  that  if 
they  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  can- 
not be  independent,  cannot  be  objec- 
tive, they  will  indeed  support  the 
change. 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  we  retain? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  has  9  minutes 
remaining;  the  Senator  flrom  Colorado 
42. 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  distingxushed  Senator 
from  Massachusetts. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Ken- 
nedy] is  recognized. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  Senate  for  taking  prompt  ac- 
tion to  extend  additional  needed  help 
to  the  unemployed  in  this  continuing, 
endless  recession. 

Today's  legislation  will  provide  13 
more  weeks  of  unemployment  insur- 
ance, on  top  of  the  20  weeks  enacted 
last  fall.  As  a  result  of  this  action,  job- 
less workers  in  Massachusetts  and 
other  hard-hit  States  will  now  be  eligi- 
ble for  33  weeks  of  extended  unemploy- 
ment benefits.  This  will  aid  over  70,000 
unemployed  persons  in  the  State. 

This  step  is  timely  and  necessary,  as 
even  the  President  now  agrees.  The  ad- 
ministration's own  economic  forecasts 
show  that  the  recession  will  continue 
well  into  1992  at  a  minimum. 

As  we  all  know,  previous  administra- 
tion forecasts  have  been  wrong 
throughout  this  recession,  and  the  cur- 
rent predictions  of  recovery  have  suffi- 
ciently little  credibility  that  the  ad- 
ministration no  longer  opposes  sensible 
steps  to  help  the  unemployed. 

In  his  State  of  the  Union  Address,  the 
President  laid  great  importance  on 
passing  his  economic  proposals  in  order 
to  launch  the  recovery.  Many  econo- 
mists and  other  experts  are  skeptical 
that  the  President's  proposals  will 
have  any  real  impact  on  economic 
growth.  Even  the  administration's  pre- 
dictions suggest  that  the  recovery  will 
be  weak. 

For  1992,  they  foresee  real  economic 
growth  of  only  1.5  percent,  which  would 
be  the  most  anemic  recovery  from  re- 
cession since  World  War  n. 

And  they  predict  annual  unemploy- 
ment for  1992  to  average  6.9  percent, 
with  unemployment  in  the  fourth  quar- 
ter still  stuck  at  6.8  percent.  Some  re- 
covery. 

These  grim  forecasts  are  in  line  with 
others  coming  from  outside  the  admin- 
istration. 

The  Massachusetts  Taxpayers  Foun- 
dation, a  nonpartisan  group  with  close 
ties  to  the  business  community,  fore- 
sees lower  growth  and  higher  unem- 
ployment nationally. 
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They  predict  that.  In  1992.  Massachu- 
setts wjlll  see  a  decline  in  personal  in- 
rlse  in  the  unemployment  rate. 
iLrther  loss  of  40.000  jobs,  on  top 
275.000  jobs  lost  in  the  past  2 
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policy  is  a  thin  veneer  of  stim- 
v^ithout  the  solid  action  we  need 
that  the  recession  ends 
recovery  begins, 
administration  declines  to  act 
this  recession,   then  Congress 
so. 
i^iust  put  forward  a  sound  alter- 
that   helps   to   jump-start   the 
makes  investments  for  the 
.  relieves  the  burden  of  State 
governments,   and   provides 
relief  for  the  middle  class. 

submitted    a    proposal    to 

these  goals,  and  other  Senators 

nade    their    own    positive    rec- 

I  am  confident  that  we 
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I  strongly,  support  the  pending 

I  want  to  call  attention  to 

flaw  in  its  design  which  is 

having  a  negative  impact  on 

in   Massachusetts  and   many 

i  itates. 

eligibility   rules  for   the   long- 
i^employed  are  unfair  to  workers 
been  enterprising  enough  and 
enough    to    find    part-time 
help  tide  their  families  over, 
hey  look  for  full-time  jobs, 
a  full  year  passes  after  a  work- 
becomes  unemployed  and  ap- 
unemployment  benefits,  cur- 
r^les  require  that  there  be  a  rede- 
of  eligibility, 
worker  had  sufficient  income 
last  four  of  five  quarters  from 
work   to  meet   State  eligi- 
requirements,  the  worker  quali- 
n  for  regular  State  unemploy- 
1  enefits. 

there's  a  catch.  The  amount  of 

benefit  is  recalculated — not 

basis  of  what  the  worker  was 
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earning  at  his  previous,  full-time  job. 
but  on  the  basis  of  the  income  earned 
at  the  part-time  job. 

Moreover,  because  the  worker  is  no 
longer  in  the  position  of  having  ex- 
hausted eligibility  for  benefits,  he  no 
longer  qualifies  for  the  extended  Fed- 
eral benefits. 

In  Massachusetts,  workers  who  had 
been  collecting  nearly  $300  a  week  in 
unemployment  compensation  who  have 
suddenly  found  their  benefits  reduced 
to  less  than  $50  a  week— just  because 
they  managed  to  earn  a  paltry  $1,200 
from  part-time  work  during  the  past 
year. 

If  they  had  not  taken  the  part-time 
job.  and  had  less  than  $1,200  income  for 
the  year,  they  would  qualify  for  the 
full  33  weeks  of  Federal  extended  bene- 
fits at  their  original  higher  rate. 

This  catch-22  has  already  had  a  dev- 
astating effect  on  nearly  1,000  workers 
in  Massachusetts  whose  benefits  have 
been  recalculated  and  reduced  by  more 
than  50  percent,  just  because  their 
part-time  earnings  last  year  totaled  a 
few  dollars  more  than  $1,200. 

This  problem  will  steadily  increase 
in  the  coming  months,  as  more  and 
more  workers  come  to  the  end  of  their 
first  year  of  unemployment. 

The  problem  is  already  acute  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, which  has  been  suffering 
high  unemployment  longer  than  any 
other  State  in  the  Union,  but  it  will  be- 
come a  problem  in  many  more  States 
as  more  and  more  workers  continue  to 
suffer  from  long-term  unemployment. 

I  recognize  the  need  to  get  this  legis- 
lation passed  and  sent  to  the  Presi- 
dent's desk  as  soon  as  possible,  and  I 
am  therefore  not  offering  an  amend- 
ment to  correct  this  inequity  at  this 
time. 

However,  it  is  my  intention  to  pursue 
this  matter  with  supplementary  legis- 
lation. My  hope  is  that  the  Senate  will 
address  this  issue  at  the  earliest  oppor- 
tunity. 

As  this  endless  recession  drags  on 
well  into  its  second  year,  no  workers  or 
their  families  should  be  penalized  by  a 
steep  reduction  in  their  unemployment 
benefits  because  they  sought  and  found 
part-time  work. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  work  with 
me  in  seeing  to  it  that  this  unintended 
anomaly  is  corrected  at  the  earliest 
possible  date. 

MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  3:36  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Hays,  one  of  its  reading  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  House  has  passed  the 
following  bill,  without  amendment: 

S.  1415.  An  act  to  provide  for  additional 
membership  on  the  Library  of  Congress 
Trust  Fund  Board,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  has  passed  the  following  bill,  in 
which  it  requests  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate: 


H.R.  4095.  An  act  to  increase  the  number  of 
weeks  for  which  benefits  are  payable  under 
the  Emererency  Unemployment  Compensa- 
tion Act  of  1991,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota. 


EXTENSION  OF  UNEMPLOYMENT 
BENEFITS 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  has 
4  minutes  remaining,  and  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  has  42  minutes  remain- 
ing. 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  retain  the  remainder  of 
my  time.  As  I  understand  it  the  leader 
intends  to  use  some  of  his  morning 
business  time,  so  I  yield  to  him  for 
that  purpose. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ma- 
jority leader  has  10  minutes  remaining 
of  his  leader  time,  and  he  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  what 
was  repeatedly  called  a  short  and  shal- 
low recession  by  this  administration 
has  now  become  the  longest  recession 
since  World  War  n.  This  country  has 
had  eight  recessions  since  that  time, 
but  all  of  them  have  been  shorter  in 
duration  than  the  recession  that  began 
in  July  1990. 

There  are  nearly  9  million  Americans 
unemployed.  Another  6.3  million  are 
working  part  time  because  they  simply 
cannot  find  full-time  work.  An  addi- 
tional 1  million  Americans  have 
dropped  out  of  the  work  force,  discour- 
aged having  tried  repeatedly  to  find 
employment  but  never  meeting  with 
success. 

Therefore,  while  the  unemployment 
rate  is  officially  at  7.1  percent,  the  re- 
ality is  that  more  than  13  percent  are 
actually  unemployed  or  underem- 
ployed. 

My  own  State  of  Maine  is  in  a  unique 
position,  shared  by  only  seven  other 
States  and  Puerto  Rico.  Since  Maine 
triggered  on  and  off  the  Extended  Ben- 
efits Program  in  1991,  many  individuals 
exhausted  their  26  weeks  of  regular 
benefits  and  an  additional  13  weeks 
under  the  Extended  Benefits  Program 
during  1991. 

Under  the  rules  of  the  Extended  Un- 
employment Compensation  Program 
enacted  by  Congress  before  Thanks- 
giving, a  high  unemployment  state  can 
offer  20  weeks  of  additional  compensa- 
tion to  all  individuals  exhausting  their 
State  benefits  except  for  those  who 
participated  in  the  Extended  Benefits 
Program.  Those  who  participated  in  ex- 
tended benefits  are  only  eligible  for  20 
weeks  of  compensation  minus  the 
amount  they  received  under  the  Ex- 
tended Benefits  Program.  Therefore  an 
individual  who  exhausted  extended 
benefits  of  13  weeks  and  still  was  un- 
able to  find  a  job,  was  only  eligible  for 


an  additional  7  weeks  under  the  exten- 
sion package  enacted  last  year. 

Already  over  2,000  individuals  in 
Maine  have  exhausted  the  compensa- 
tion we  provided  last  November.  Every 
week  now  another  1,000  people,  unable 
to  find  employment,  are  exhausting 
their  benefits  in  Maine.  That  is  why  I 
am  especially  glad  that  Congress  is 
acting  so  quickly  on  this  legislation. 

While  I  have  heard  others  mention 
that  some  600,000  individuals  will  ex- 
haust their  compensation  in  mid-Feb- 
ruary, in  Maine  the  crisis  period  for 
too  many  families  has  already  begun. 
Statewide  the  unemployment  rate  is 
7.1  percent,  but  parts  of  Maine  have  in- 
curred unemplojrment  levels  above  10 
percent.  Over  31.000  jobs  have  simply 
disappeared  during  the  last  2  years. 
18,000  in  the  last  year  alone. 

American  families  who  have  ex- 
hausted their  compensation  need  an  ex- 
tension now.  I  hope  the  Congress  and 
the  President  act  quickly  to  ensure 
that  extended  insurance  continues  for 
those  who  need  it  most. 

Mr.  President.  I  thank  my  colleagues 
for  the  courtesy  in  permitting  me  to 
make  the  statement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Michigan. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  [Mr.  Riegle]  is  rec- 
ognized for  3  minutes. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  manager  of  the  bill. 

This  is  an  essential  piece  of  legisla- 
tion. We  fought  very  hard  to  get  it  en- 
acted initially  over  two  rejections  by 
President  Bush.  We  have  argued  for 
many  months  that  the  scale  of  the  un- 
employment problem  in  America  is  so 
severe  that  it  has  been  extremely  im- 
portant that  extended  unemployment 
benefits  be  made  available  to  those 
who  have  lost  their  jobs,  exhausted 
their  benefits,  and  cannot  find  replace- 
ment jobs. 

At  the  present  time,  there  are  at 
least  16  million  people  in  America  that 
want  to  work  full  time  and  cannot  find 
work.  We  saw  the  scene  the  other  day 
on  national  television  in  Chicago,  sub- 
zero temperatures,  the  snow  flying, 
several  thousand  people  lined  up  out- 
side a  new  hotel  in  Chicago  to  turn  in 
a  resume  or  employment  application  in 
the  hopes  of  getting  one  of  a  handful  of 
jobs  available  at  that  hotel.  But,  obvi- 
ously, several  thousand  people  would 
end  up  and  were  turned  away  because 
there  just  are  not  the  jobs  available 
there  or  elsewhere  around  the  country. 

Every  day  we  read  about  another 
company  that  is  reducing  their  work 
force.  Last  week  it  was  United  Tech- 
nologies announcing  that  they  are  get- 
ting rid  of  14,000  permanent  positions. 
We  have  heard  that  from  IBM.  We  have 
heard  it  from  AT&T.  We  have  heard  it 
fi-om  General  Motors.  Virtually,  every 


county  across  America.  It  is  not  just 
the  large  companies,  but  the  medium- 
size  companies  and  the  small  compa- 
nies increasingly  that  are  in  trouble. 

We  need  an  economic  plan  for  Amer- 
ica. The  Bush  administration  has  not 
wanted  to  acknowledge  the  extent  of 
this  problem  and  therefore  has  been 
unwilling  to  really  craft  the  kind  of 
broad  economic  plan  that  is  necessary 
to  get  America  back  on  a  strong 
growth  track  and  to  provide  the  num- 
ber of  jobs  needed  in  our  society  for  our 
people. 

I  think  one  of  the  first  goals  of  Gov- 
ernment should  be  to  say  that  we 
should,  in  sitting  down  together— busi- 
ness and  Government  and  labor— for- 
mulate an  economic  strategy  for  Amer- 
ica where  we  have  enough  good  jobs  in 
America  so  that  every  single  person 
that  wants  to  work  is  able  to  find  work 
and  could  go  to  work  each  day  to  sup- 
port themselves,  support  their  family, 
and  make  a  contribution  to  the  eco- 
nomic well-being  of  this  country. 

Today,  we  have  massive  Government 
deficits  in  part  because  the  economy  is 
running  at  such  a  low  pace.  When  we 
have  massive  unemployment  like  this, 
it  costs  us  tens  of  billions  of  dollars  in 
lost  revenue  to  the  Government,  and  it 
only  drives  the  deficit  up  higher  and 
higher.  So  we  need  a  plan  for  America 
that  is  designed  and  implemented  in 
this  country  to  see  that  there  are 
enough  jobs  for  our  people. 

The  original  unemployment  exten- 
sion, in  the  case  of  the  State  of  Michi- 
gan, put  $575  million  into  the  hands  of 
170.000  unemployed  workers  in  Michi- 
gan. But  for  this  extension,  that  would 
expire  in  June  of  this  year,  and  this  ex- 
tension today  before  us  extends  it  out 
several  months  further  into  the  future. 

But  this,  by  itself,  is  not  enough  to 
respond  to  the  problem.  We  need  an  ag- 
gressive economic  plan  for  America. 
And  that  means,  among  other  things, 
stopping  the  trade  cheating  by  other 
nations  and  very  particularly  Japan. 
Japan  in  the  month  of  December,  ac- 
cording to  their  numbers,  took  $4Vi  bil- 
lion out  of  the  United  States  and  the 
jobs  that  go  with  it.  Last  year  alone, 
$42  billion  taken  out  of  the  United 
States  by  Japan,  much  of  it  through 
unfair,  predatory  trading  practices. 

Will  the  Senator  yield  me  1  addi- 
tional minute? 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
virtually  out  of  time.  I  believe  I  have  a 
minute  left.  The  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado has  graciously  expressed  a  will- 
ingness to  provide  additional  time. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan 2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  for  his  courtesy  and  gra- 
ciousness. 

Since  1980,  just  the  trade  deficit  that 
has  piled  up  with  Japan,  that  particu- 
lar country  has  taken  $460  billion  out 
of  the  United  States  and  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  jobs  that  go  with  it. 


So  part  of  our  problem  right  now  is 
unfair  trading  practices  that  are  still 
out  there,  have  not  been  corrected. 

Another  part  of  the  problem  is  the 
absence  of  an  aggrresslve,  economic 
growth  plan  for  America  here  at  home 
that  can  really  set  some  aggressive 
economic  growth  targets  and  goals  and 
see  to  it  that  we  invest  in  our  country, 
invest  in  our  people,  invest  in  job 
growth,  and  get  the  kind  of  economic 
surge  that  America  needs. 

This  unemployment  help  will  help 
families  hold  their  lives  together.  It 
will  help  some  of  them  avoid  losing 
their  homes,  losing  their  cars.  It  will 
help  keep  food  on  the  table.  But  It  is 
only  a  stopgap.  It  is  not  a  solution  to 
the  problem. 

So  we  need  to  go  beyond  this  very 
important  unemployment  compensa- 
tion extension  and  we  need  to  fight  for 
and  put  in  place  an  aggressive  eco- 
nomic growth  plan  for  America.  I  call 
it  a  "Team  America"  plan,  where  we, 
as  I  say.  business  and  Government  and 
labor,  sit  down  together  to  map  out 
these  goals  and  to  map  out  the  strat- 
egy for  getting  there. 

But  this  legislation  today  is  vitually 
important.  I  thank  Senator  Bentsen 
for  moving  aggressively  on  it  and  the 
other  colleagues  that  have  worked 
on  it. 

I  thank  the  Chair  and  my  colleagues 
for  the  time.  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  President.  I  expect 
Senator  DOLE  to  be  with  us  shortly.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  President,  shortly, 
we  will  vote  on  a  point  of  order  that  I 
will  raise.  The  point  of  order  deals  with 
one  violation  of  the  Budget  Act. 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  has  cor- 
rectly outlined  the  fact  that  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  indicates 
the  cost  of  this  bill  has  been  offset,  but 
the  Congressional  Budget  Office  clearly 
indicates  in  a  letter  that  has  been  sub- 
mitted for  the  Record  that  this  meas- 
ure does  violate  the  Budget  Act.  is  not 
offset  by  amounts  raised.  Clearly,  it 
violates  the  Budget  Act. 

The  question  will  be  whether  or  not 
this  body  wishes  to  waive  the  Budget 
Act.  My  view  is  that  we  ought  to  pass 
this  bill  but  we  ought  to  pay  for  it  by 
eliminating  waste.  The  deficit  this 
year  is  estimated  at  $351.5  billion  and 
that  is  on  a  consolidated  basis.  It  is 
even  more  if  you  look  at  on-budget 
items  alone. 

The  simple  fact  is  the  deficit  will  ex- 
plode next  year  to  at  least  $400  billion 
and  perhaps  beyond.  We  need  to  send  a 
clear  signal  that  we  are  willing  to  deal 
with  our  economic  problems.  By 
waiving  the  Budget  Act  point  of  order, 
waiving  the  one  protection  we  have 
against  a  flood  tide  of  red  ink,  we  will 
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call  the  roll 
legislative   clerk   proceeded 
roll. 

JROWN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanin:ou8  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quo  rum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Wellst  ONE).  Without  objection.  It  is  so 
ordered . 

Mr. 
such  tlkne 


IIROWN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
as  he  may  consume  to  the 
dlsting^shed  Republican  leader,  Mr. 
Dole. 
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DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
to  be  an  original  cosponsor  of 
which  expands  the  Unemploy- 
EUtended  Benefits  Program 
by  Congress  at  the  end  of  the 
last  year. 

legislation  before  us  this  after- 

csmes  to  the  relief  of  families 

n^ed  help  by  adding  another  13 

extended  benefits.  This  means 

e  igible    unemployed    Americans 

guaranteed  at  least  1  full  year  of 

and  could — depending  on  their 

unemployment  rate — receive  as 

59  weeks  of  benefits. 
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BUX  IS  PAID  FOR 

part  of  this  legislation  is  that 

>n   Office   of  Management  and 

estimates — it  is  paid  for — some- 

the  administration  and  my 

on  this  side  of  the  aisle  have 

lard  for. 

i  jnerlcan  people  are  deeply  con- 

ibout  the  deficit,  and  I  am  glad 

is  showing  some  fiscal 

.  I  know  that  was  the  aim 

distinguished  chairman  of  the 

Committee  and  members   of 

Committee  in  the  markup 

past  Thursday. 

before  lunch  today,  I  spoke  to 

lerlcan   Collectors    Association 

epresents  3,600  debt  collection 

companies.  I  joked  that  I  hoped 

had  not  come  to  Washington 

on  the  Federal  deficit. 

mportant  thing  is  that  this  is 

I  know  the  Associated  Press, 

is  running  a  misleading  story 

Bush  has  caved  in  again.  This  is 

cave-in   by   President   Bush,    I 

tell   the  Associated   Press  and 

some   responsible   people   with 

Press.  This  is  a  biparti- 

It  is  a  bipartisan  effort  that 

for  and  that  is  why  it  is  here 

1  mder  a  2-hour  time  agreement 

amendments  because  we  have 

objections  of  President  Bush. 

that  President  Bush  was  ever 

to  the  extension  of  unemploy- 

lieneflts— he  wanted  it  paid  for. 

not  want  to  add  S6.2  billion  to 

deficit  the  last  time  we 

this  and  billions  more  to  the 

deficit  today. 

lope  those  who  are  writing  the 
at  least  understand  the  genesis 
egrlslation. 
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QUICK  PASSAGE 

The  administration  strongly  supports 
this  legislation.  It  is  cosponsored  by 
the  distinguished  chairman  and  rank- 
ing member  of  the  Finance  Committee, 
by  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
and  myself,  and  by  a  number  of  other 
distinguished  Members  of  this  body. 

I  am  very  pleased  that  we  are  taking 
quick  action  as  the  administration  has 
requested.  According  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  nearly  600,000  unem- 
ployed workers  will  exhaust  their  bene- 
fits by  February  15  without  the  addi- 
tional benefits  provided  in  this  legisla- 
tion. 

While  a  day  or  two  of  delay  may  not 
impact  any  of  us  sitting  in  this  Cham- 
ber, it  means  a  great  deal  to  the  unem- 
ployed who  are  trying  to  figure  out 
how  they  will  pay  their  bills  and  put 
food  on  the  table  tomorrow. 

By  acting  now,  we  are  ensuring  that 
there  will  be  no  gap  in  these  benefits, 
and  therefore  no  gap  in  the  ability  of 
the  unemployed  to  survive  through 
these  tough  times. 

BIPARTISAN  COOPERATION 

Finally,  let  me  just  add  that  the 
challenges  facing  this  Congress  are 
grreat.  This  legislation  is  a  prime  exam- 
ple that  if  we  work  together  on  a  bipar- 
tisan basis,  the  American  people  win. 

I  hope  we  will  continue  this  when  we 
get  into  the  economic  growth  package. 
I  think,  if  we  work  together  on  the 
growth  package,  we  will  meet  the 
March  20  deadline,  we  will  do  it  in  a  bi- 
partisan way  and  a  bipartisan  spirit, 
and  the  winners  will  be  the  American 
people. 

If,  however,  we  pursue  politics  for 
our  own  selfish  agendas,  everyone 
loses. 

This  great  Nation  of  strength  and 
spirit  is  counting  on  the  strength  and 
spirit  of  its  Representatives. 

Let  us  not  forsake  our  duty  to  the 
good  citizens  who  put  us  here. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Mexico,  the  ranking  Repub- 
lican on  the  Budget  Committee,  Sen- 
ator DOMENICI. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator flrom  New  Mexico  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
not  sure,  I  say  to  my  friend  from  Colo- 
rado, that  I  need  10  minutes,  so  if 
someone  else  would  like  some  time,  I 
probably  will  be  able  to  yield. 

Mr.  President,  this  proposal  that  is 
before  us,  the  unemployment  benefits 
extension,  is  consistent  with  the  Presi- 
dent's request  for  an  extension  of  bene- 
fits, and  it  is  in  compliance  with  the 
Budget  Enforcement  Act,  as  it  is  esti- 
mated by  0MB  to  be  deficit  neutral. 

Frankly,  I  have  grown  weary  of  lis- 
tening to  the  political  charges  that 
this  administration  is  insensitive  to 
the  needs  of  the  unemployed.  The  other 
side  of  the  aisle  would  have  you  believe 
that  only  by  forcing  the  President  to 


change  his  mind  did  we  achieve  a  com- 
promise last  fall.  E^entially.  he  did 
not  change  his  mind.  Congress  changed 
its  mind.  The  first  bills  that  went 
through  were  Congress'  ideas,  predomi- 
nantly the  other  side  of  the  aisle.  On 
each  occasion,  the  President  said,  why 
do  we  not  pay  for  it?  Eventually  we 
saw  the  light  and  we  paid  for  the  bill. 
That  is  what  we  are  doing  again  today. 

Nonetheless,  let  me  suggest  that  one 
of  the  ways  we  are  going  to  pay  for  this 
bill  leads  me  to  ask  a  question  why — 
while  we  are  so  worried  about  jobs — are 
we  putting  about  $1  billion  less  into 
the  highway  funds  that  we  distribute 
to  the  sovereign  States  now  as  com- 
pared with  the  Federal  Highway  Ad- 
ministration estimates  for  this  year? 
Why  are  eight  States  going  to  get  less 
highway  funds  now  than  last  year? 

Approximately  $1  billion  in  fiscal 
year  1992  contract  authority  has  been 
lost  as  the  result  of  an  unrelated,  man- 
datory project  put  into  last  fall's 
transportation  bill  during  the  final 
hours  of  the  conference.  That  trans- 
lates into  a  loss  of  up  to  50.000  jobs. 

Why  do  I  raise  this  issue?  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  raise  it  because  the  highway 
funds  and  the  programs  and  projects 
that  stem  from  it  are  probably  the 
most  significant  and  appropriate  jobs- 
creating  bill  that  we  can  pass.  Some  in 
America  think  because  jobs  are  spoken 
of  so  deliberately,  that  we  have  them 
in  abundance  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate. We  can  pass  something,  and  people 
go  to  work.  Normally  we  do  not  know 
how  to  do  that,  but  when  we  have  a 
highway  program,  it  does  put  people  to 
work.  $1  billion  is  about  50,000  jobs. 

Frankly,  I  do  not  think  we  should 
have  done  that. 

I  have  asked  those  who  put  into  the 
highway  bill  a  mandatory  expenditure 
for  the  Brooklyn  courthouse,  to  initi- 
ate the  effort  to  restore  the  $1.2  billion 
reduction  in  obligation  authority  for 
fiscal  year  1992.  I  have  asked  that  they 
reconsider  that  and  that  they  find  an- 
other way  to  pay  for  it  rather  than  out 
of  the  highway  funds  as  a  mandatory 
expenditure  of  budget  authority. 

You  might  ask,  how  can  $450  million 
for  a  courthouse  in  Brooklyn  amount 
to  a  $1  billion  reduction  in  the  funds 
available  to  our  States  under  the  high- 
way fund?  The  budget  process  in  the 
United  States  is  full  of  strange  things. 
But  the  highway  fimds  spend  out  at  a 
much  different  rate  than  this  project  in 
Brooklyn. 

So  what  they  had  to  do  was  hold  out 
$1.2  billion  in  fiscal  year  1992  highway 
funds  distributed  to  the  States  in  order 
to  cover  the  estimated  future  outlays 
for  the  Brooklyn  courthouse. 

Now,  frankly,  I  am  not  aware  of  any 
of  the  propriety,  or  the  need  for  any  of 
this.  I  assume  that  courthouse  is  need- 
ed. I  assume,  however,  that  it  cannot 
get  through  under  some  normal  ap- 
proach for  some  reason  or  another  and. 
frankly,  I  am  not  part  of  that.  I  just 
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happened  to  be  charged  with  the  re- 
sponsibility of  sort  of  seeing  where 
moneys  go. 

People  ask  me  why  we  did  not  get 
more  highway  funds  and  I  have  to  run 
over  and  ask  people  where  did  the  high- 
way funds  go.  I  regret  to  say  that  $1.2 
billion  that  should  have  been  distrib- 
uted now,  permitting  the  States  to  get 
on  with  contracting,  putting  people  to 
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work,  has  been  used  to  defer  the  esti- 
mated outlay  costs  for  the  Brooklyn 
courthouse.  Wherever  this  fits,  I  hope 
it  will  be  worn  by  someone  and  we  will 
get  on  to  righting  this,  because  I  think 
it  should  be  turned  around;  some  way 
or  another  this  ought  to  be  fixed. 

We  ought  not  be  talking  about  the 
President  of  the  United  States  not 
being  for  unemployment  compensation, 

(In  millions  of  dollaul 


which  is  ridiculous,  at  the  same  time 
we  are  doing  things  like  the  one  I  just 
described  which  is  about  jobs. 

I  ask  that  the  tables  I  asked  here- 
tofore be  made  a  i)art  of  the  Recx>rd  at- 
tend my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  data 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


state 


199?  Federal-aid  lii|h- 
way  otligatiofis 


Estimate  tietm  ndiic- 
tan 


IMteitncc 


Mabama 

Maslia  

fcinua  

Ailunsas 

Calitomia  .... 

Coiondo 

Connecticit  . 


Distndgl 
Flenda  .... 
Geor|ia  ... 
Hmaii  .... 
Mate  ..._. 
minas  ... 
Indiana  ... 


Kansas  .... 
Kentuclqi .. 
UwisiaM 


Manfiand 

MasMctiustttt . 

MKliiian 

HinnesotJ  

Hosmippi 

Mnsoufi  

HORtMl 

IMrast* 


New  HampsliiR  . 
NewJefsey  


New  Yorti  

Noith  Canlina 
Noftli  OiMa  ... 
CXiio  . 


Otlalioma 

Oreioii -... 

hnnsylVMia  .... 
Rtiode  Island  . ... 
South  Carolina  . 
Soutli  Dakota  . . 

Tennessee  

Toas 

Utali  

Vermont ,. 

Virfinia  

Wastiinitgn 

NestWiiMa  ... 


Puerto  Ri 


:ico  

Total  Stale  allocations  . 


2M499 

253.722 

-15723 

20U93 

2Mi4a 

-12J55 

182.985 

mm 

-11.680 

138.312 

147.140 

-8J28 

1.339324 

I.424J13 

-85489 

183.496 

19Si09 

-11.713 

303461 

mjoi 

-  19J70 

64  903 

am 

-4143 

90.552 

»J32 

-5.780 

503333 

SUMl 

-32.128 

388588 

4UJ9I 

-24J03 

143.360 

1U.S1I 

-9.151 

108.830 

115.777 

-6.947 

489  565 

UOJM 

-31749 

267.616 

mm 

-17il82 

168.418 

mm 

-I07S0 

179.552 

111413 

-11.461 

mm 

mmt 

-13765 

216659 

238.488 

-13J29 

77.820 

82.787 

-4967 

278177 

295J33 

-  17.7S6 

687  283 

731.U2 

-43M9 

372.527 

39UIS 

-a.778 

230.623 

M3M 

- 14  721 

158.769 

181.903 

-10.134 

288.699 

307.127 

-18.428 

148.784 

ISUU 

-9.497 

13D.794 

131.143 

-8J49 

85303 

NJ« 

-5445 

75J85 

mm 

-4«4 

448503 

477.131 

-28.628 

170.016 

IMJH 

-10452 

761704 

(08.711 

-a.587 

351i41 

373JM 

-22.439 

97i49 

mm 

-6746 

475.670 

M6.032 

-30362 

I87i6e 

119.538 

-11.972 

187.966 

mm 

-11.990 

711650 

757  J74 

-45  424 

95158 

101.232 

-6074 

172J63 

U3J17 

-llil34 

109.981 

117MI 

-7.020 

288.013 

mm 

-18384 

897.691 

mm 

-57799 

121.715 

asm 

-7.769 

69.609 

naa 

-4443 

358.286 

3(1.1SS 

-22J69 

319J41 

3»2» 

-20.415 

145.485 

154.771 

-9786 

251M6 

X7JM 

-  16.078 

103.706 

110.221 

-6.620 

67J10 

72138 

-4328 

14344347 


15759.944 


-915.597 


OtHer  oliliiation  limitation  programs _ 

— V" ■* 

.... 

- 198.031 

Total  oblitatno  reduction _ „ _    _ 

-1.113.636 

Note.— Prmaied  by  Senate  Budiet  Committee  Republican  staff.  Feb.  4. 1992. 

PAY-GO  SCORECARD 

(In  millions  of  dollars] 

1992 

1993 

1994 

1995 

Sequester 

1992  plus 

1993 

4-ir.Mal 

OMBSconnf 


Enacted  pay-to  . 
Unemployment ' 

Subtotal  .... 


Highway  restoratioo 
Courthouse  repeal  ... 
New  pa^ta  total  .... 


Enacted  pay-|o  . 
Unemployment  ... 


CBOScimi 


Hjhway  restoration  - - 

New  pay-|o  total ., 

■  Official  0M8  scorini  is  unavailable.  Assumes  cost  of  the  unemployment  bill  is  compMely  offset  by  enacted  paMO  sannis. 


-1.095 
1095 

-1.136 
1,136    ... 

-476 

-1.005 

-2731 
2731 

-3.712 
2731 

-476 

-1,005 

-1481 

204 
-46 

158 

643 

-206 

437 

193 
-160 
-443 

58 

-46 

-993 

847 

-252 

595 

1.098 
-458 

-841 

752 
2.700 

-1.762 

too 

111 
-100 

-9 
500 

-  1.010 
2J00 

-908 
3700 

3.452 

-1.662 

u 

491 

1,790 

2792 

M2 

1441 

536 

161 

2.441 

3.138 

-46 

-206 

-160 

-44 

-412 

4W4 

141 

341 

492 

4.115 

5.018 
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SMtct  Scfil*  Biitfitl  Cooiminn  RepublCM  suit.  Ht.  3,  1)92. 

Mr.  IJORTON.  Mr.  President,  today 
this  Se  nate  is  acting  on  another  exten- 
sion of  unemployment  benefits.  The  ex- 
tensior  is  needed  and  is  right  for  Amer- 
ica's ui  employed. 
This  pongress,  however,  is  attacking 
and  not  the  underlying  dis- 
The  symptoms  are  unemploy- 
1  ,nd  the  Congress  can  and  is  pro- 
therapy  for  these  symptoms, 
is  excessive  Government 
and  excessive  governmental 
regulation  both  of  which  inhibit  pri- 
in  irestment  and  economic  growth, 
his  recession  began,  this  Con- 
done nothing  to  combat  the 
of  excessive  debt  and  regula- 
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1992  1993 


1994 


1995 


Si4iiesltf 

1992  plus 
1993 


4-yi  Mai 


irear.  Congress  passed  more  than 

of  legislation  in  one  House  or 

Thirteen  of  those  were  ap- 

propria|tions   bills   and   therefore   nec- 

One  of  those,  the  highway  bill. 

pijovide  some  economic  stimulus 

jobs.   The   other  700  or   so 

»f  legislation  do  nothing  for  the 

econonlic  problems  of  this  country. 

the  next  4  years,   if  Congress 
contin4es  with  business  as  usual   we 
a  trillion  dollars  to  the  Fed- 
By  1996.  if  Congress  contin- 
h  business  as  usual,  the  pay- 
interest  on  the  national  debt 
a  quarter  of  a  trillion  dollars  a 


listened  to  Washington  State 
constitbents.  My  constituents  aren't 
asking  for  business  as  usual  from  Con- 
gress. '  'hey  want  concrete,  responsible 
congres  sional  action  which  will  benefit 


eco  lomy. 


cf 


]  resident,  how  can  we  continue 
t  lis  path,  living  beyond  our  na- 
tneans  and  claim  that  we  are 
this  country  real  leadership? 
ifiust   work   toward   a   balanced 
in  a  real   and   comprehensive 
We  cannot  get  to  a  balanced 
by     restricting    discretionary 
which   only   represent   one- 
the  total  amount  of  money 
the  Federal  Government  this 
l*ither  will  spending  three  times 
evpry  dollar  cut  from  our  national 
budget   as    some    Democratic 
have  proposed, 
cannot  get  there  overnight,  but 
start  moving  toward  financial 
responsibility  and  by  relieving  the  reg- 
ulatorjij  burden  on  businesses.  If  we  act. 
spending  and  regulation  will 
for   this   Nation's   economic 
in  the  world  than  anything 
Congress  can  do  to  enable  our 
's  businesses  to  grow  and  cre- 
jobs.  A  healthy  economy  that 
new  opportunities  to  invest,  in- 
creasing the  number  of  jobs,  is  what 


the  unemployed  need  to  cure  their 
problems. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  President. 
I  am  pleased  that  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee and  the  full  Senate  have  taken  such 
swift  action  to  extend  unemployment 
benefits  so  early  in  the  year.  Because  it 
appears  that  the  need  for  these  benefits 
will  exceed  the  current  program's  life. 
I  believe  that  it  is  wise  to  ensure  that 
the  means  to  assist  unemployed  Ameri- 
cans is  available  as  soon  as  the  need 
may  arise.  It  is  my  hope  that  the  speed 
of  this  legislation  is  an  indication  for 
how  quickly  and  how  seriously  the 
Congress  will  address  the  country's 
current  economic  needs. 

Last  year,  when  extended  benefits 
were  originally  enacted,  this  process 
dragged  on  entirely  too  long.  Political 
games  were  played  at  the  expense  of 
unemployed  Americans.  I  hope  and  be- 
lieve that  this  is  behind  us. 

I  am  encouraged  that  both  the  ad- 
ministration and  the  leadership  of  the 
Congress  have  embraced  as  a  high  pri- 
ority the  extension  of  this  valuable 
program  and  to  doing  it  quickly.  I  hope 
that  my  colleagues  will  follow  the  lead 
of  the  Finance  Committee  in  resisting 
amendment  to  this  extension  so  that 
consideration  will  not  be  delayed. 
American  workers,  who  are  unem- 
ployed through  no  fault  of  their  own. 
should  not  have  to  endure  unnecessary 
delay  in  guaranteeing  relief. 

Like  the  extended  benefits  bill  which 
preceded  it  last  year,  this  legislation 
combines  effective  relief  with  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility. I  commend  its  authors  for 
the  decision  to  abide  by  the  pay-as- 
you-go  requirements  of  the  Budget  En- 
forcement Act  and  to  address  the  con- 
cerns of  the  administration  which  de- 
layed passage  last  year.  This  decision 
leads  me  to  believe  that  the  lessons 
from  last  year's  debate  have  indeed 
been  taken  to  heart. 

With  an  unemployment  rate  of  5  per- 
cent, my  State  has  not  been  hit  as  hard 
as  some  other  States.  This  is,  however, 
of  little  comfort  to  the  121,000  Minneso- 
tans  who  were  without  work  last 
month.  Extension  of  unemployment 
compensation  benefits  will  go  a  long 
way  toward  meeting  the  real  needs  of 
this  group  of  people  whose  numbers  are 
expected  to  grow  in  the  coming 
months.  This  extension  will  ensure 
that  assistance  is  available  throughout 
the  recovery  period. 

Like  many  of  my  colleagues.  I  con- 
tinue to  support  repeal  of  the  mis- 
named luxury  tax  on  boats,  but  have 
agreed  to  refrain  from  offering  amend- 
ments which  would  delay  this  bill.  This 
effort  to  sock  it  to  the  rich  has  been  a 
disaster  for  the  men  and  women  who 


build  boats  in  Minnesota  and  through- 
out the  country.  Regardless  of  who 
buys  these  boats,  rich  people  are  not 
the  ones  who  build  them.  All  of  the  so- 
called  luxury  taxes,  on  boats,  planes, 
jewelry,  and  furs,  have  all  caused  the 
same  problems  for  the  workers  em- 
ployed in  these  industries.  I  look  for- 
ward to  joining  my  colleagues  in 
wholeheartedly  supporting  the  repeal 
of  these  job-reducing  taxes  at  the  earli- 
est possible  occasion. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 

Ms.  MIKULSKI.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
to  express  my  support  for  extended  un- 
employment benefits. 

I  speak  on  behalf  of  the  people  in  my 
State  of  Maryland  who  find  themselves 
jobless — many  of  them,  for  the  first 
time  in  their  lives. 

Last  year,  in  Maryland.  2.500  Wes- 
tinghouse  employees  lost  their  jobs. 
These  are  not  vagrants  or  drifters,  Mr. 
President.  These  are  educated  people, 
scientists,  and  engineers  and  workers 
with  great  technical  skill. 

And  now  they  are  looking  at  taking 
jobs  at  half  their  previous  pay,  or  find- 
ing no  jobs  at  all. 

Last  year,  in  Maryland,  150  employ- 
ees of  the  Schmidt  Baking  Co.  in  Cum- 
berland were  laid  off  and  hundreds  of 
employees  of  Bethlehem  Steel  in  my 
home  town  of  Baltimore. 

Extending  unemployment  benefits 
will  not  provide  jobs  for  these  workers. 

But  while  they  are  looking,  this  leg- 
islation will  make  sure  they  keep  the 
electric  lights  shining  and  the  gas  heat 
burning.  It  will  provide  milk  for  the 
baby. 

It  will  prevent  those  who  are  jobless 
from  becoming  homeless  as  well. 

In  this  recession,  the  Senate  has  a 
clear  responsibility.  We  need  to  adopt 
an  economic  growth  package  that  will 
provide  immediate  jobs.  We  need  to 
look  at  a  long-term  investment  strat- 
egy to  make  America  competitive. 

And  as  we  consider  how  to  create 
jobs  for  today  and  jobs  for  the  future, 
we  must  not  forget  those  who  are  with- 
out jobs.  Let  us  take  care  of  them 
today. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  WOFFORD.  Mr.  President,  our 
Nation  is  experiencing  the  longest  eco- 
nomic downturn  since  the  Great  De- 
pression. Whatever  the  economists  may 
now  predict  for  the  months  ahead,  we 
are  continuing  to  lose  jobs — good  man- 
ufacturing jobs— in  my  State  and 
across  the  Nation. 

Nothing  said  more  about  the  state  of 
the  Union  last  week  than  Bethlehem 
Steel's  announcement  of  plans  to  lay 
off  some  thousands  of  workers  in 
Steelton,    Johnstown,    and    Monessen. 


And  while  Pennsylvania  may  not  be  di- 
rectly affected,  the  announcement  in 
December  by  General  Motors  of  cut- 
backs and  closings  of  some  20  plants 
across  the  country  drives  another 
stake  into  the  heart  of  the  American 
dream  for  some  74,000  working  families. 

We  must  respond  to  the  needs  of 
these  Americans  who  have  lost  their 
jobs  through  no  fault  of  their  own.  This 
legislation  does  that. 

Unfortunately,  this  bill  is  only  a 
temporary  stopgap.  It  neither  pro- 
motes business  creation  nor  confronts 
fundamental  weaknesses  in  the  Fed- 
eral-State Unemployment  Compensa- 
tion System. 

First,  I  believe  that  we  should  use 
taxes  that  employers  have  already  paid 
into  the  unemployment  trust  fund  for 
their  intended  purpose:  Extended  bene- 
fits for  emergencies  like  right  now.  We 
should  not  have  to  raise  new  revenues 
in  the  middle  of  a  recession  to  fund 
emergency  benefits  when  funds  for  this 
exact  purpose  are  already  available  in 
the  unemployment  trust  fund. 

Second,  as  Pennsylvania's  Secretary 
of  Labor  and  Industry,  I  administered 
our  State's  unemployment  compensa- 
tion programs.  I  know  the  problems  in 
this  system,  and  I  can  propose  several 
useful  reforms  that  the  Congress  might 
explore  and  consider  in  the  near  future, 
once  we  have  dealt  with  the  current 
emergency. 

These  ideas  include: 

Identifying  dislocated  workers  early 
in  their  unemployment  so  that  States 
can  quickly  provide  reemployment  as- 
sistance; 

Enhancing  labor-management  co- 
operation, training  incentives,  and 
work-sharing  programs; 

Using  unemployment  funds  more  cre- 
atively to  support  worker  retraining, 
job  placement,  and  even  new  business 
formation;  and 

Scrutinizing  unemployment  rate  lev- 
els that  trigger  States'  extended  bene- 
fits periods. 

The  bill  we  passed  today  will  provide 
the  necessities  of  life  for  thousands  of 
American  families  who  are  suffering 
during  this  recession.  I  am  glad  this 
time  around  President  Bush  has  actu- 
ally signaled  his  willingness  to  support 
this  effort,  instead  of  blocking  it  as  he 
did  twice  last  year. 

Extending  benefits  was  the  very  first 
issue  I  pressed  with  my  colleagues 
when  I  arrived  here  last  May.  It  is  dis- 
appointing that.  8  months  later,  the 
need  for  continued  action  remains 
great,  and  growing. 

What  we  need  most  is  a  comprehen- 
sive program  to  get  us  out  of  this  re- 
cession and  get  our  economy  off  dead 
center.  This  legislation  will  help.  But 
we  must  do  more.  I  look  forward  to 
working  with  my  colleagues  to  explore 
improvements  to  the  Federal-State  Un- 
employment Compensation  System  and 
get  our  economy  moving  in  the  right 
direction. 


Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  in  support  of  S.  2173,  the  Unem- 
ployment Compensation  Extension  Act 
of  1992.  This  legislation  will  provide  13 
more  weeks  of  additional  benefits  to 
those  who  exhaust  their  unemployment 
benefits  and  extend  eligibility  from 
June  13,  1992  to  July  4.  1992.  As  a  co- 
sponsor  of  this  legislation.  I  am  glad 
that  the  Senate  can  finally  pass  an  ex- 
tension of  unemployment  benefits 
without  the  President  objecting.  It  ap- 
pears that  the  President  has  finally 
recognized  the  actual  severity  of  this 
recession. 

In  my  State,  the  unemployment  rate 
is  7.4  percent.  This  is  the  highest  un- 
employment rate  in  New  Jersey  since 
this  recession  began  21  months  ago.  In 
May  1990,  the  unemployment  rate  was 
4.8  percent.  Currently,  there  are  ap- 
proximately 100,000  New  Jerseyans  on 
the  verge  of  exhausting  their  unem- 
ployment benefits,  who  will  be  eligible 
to  receive  the  additional  benefits  con- 
tained in  this  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  reit- 
erate that  I  am  pleased  that  the  Presi- 
dent will  not  block  this  legislation  like 
he  did  with  the  last  two  extensions  of 
unemployment  benefits  passed  by  Con- 
gress. This  extension  is  designed  to 
help  families  pay  their  mortgages,  car 
payments,  grocery  bills,  and  edu- 
cational expenses.  But  it  is  surely  not 
a  substitute  for  jobs  and  economic  re- 
covery. The  economy  is  still  strug- 
gling. We  need  bold  action  to  help  put 
our  people  back  to  work. 

We  need  to  put  forth  long-term  eco- 
nomic policies  designed  to  increase  our 
productivity,  but  for  now  we  need  to 
focus  on  the  plight  of  our  Nation's  un- 
employed. That  is  why  I  have  intro- 
duced emergency  infrastructure  spend- 
ing legislation  to  put  people  back  to 
work  and  repair  our  Nation's  deterio- 
rating infrastructure.  My  start-up  pro- 
posal will  create  180,000  new  jobs  in  the 
next  2  years.  I  will  also  introduce  legis- 
lation to  provide  businesses  a  tax  in- 
centive for  hiring  the  long-term  unem- 
ployed. 

These  are  some  of  the  bold  actions  we 
need  to  take,  in  combination  with 
other  long-term  economic  policies  fo- 
cusing on  increasing  our  productivity, 
to  move  our  economy  out  of  this  reces- 
sion, put  people  back  to  work,  and  once 
again  become  a  leader  in  the  world 
economy. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
very  pleased  that  the  President  has  as- 
sured prompt  approval  of  S.  2173.  legis- 
lation which  was  the  result  of  a  bipar- 
tisan agreement  among  the  adminis- 
tration, the  chairmen  of  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance and  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittees, and  the  Republican  leaders  in 
the  House  and  Senate.  This  agreement 
will  provide  needed  help  for  workers 
who  have  exhausted  their  unemploy- 
ment benefits  during  the  current  reces- 
sion. I  commend  all  parties  for  their  ef- 
forts and  I  hope  that  this  legislation 


will  be  the  first  of  a  series  of  bipartisan 
agreements  to  shift  our  budget  prior- 
ities and  meet  urgent  needs  at  home. 
We  must  continue  to  work  together  to 
address  the  long-neglected  problems 
which  have  resulted  in  the  loss  of  jobs 
and  income  decline  that  threaten  the 
living  standards  of  our  American  work 
force. 

As  a  result  of  S.  2173,  approximately 
5,000  of  the  25,000  unemployed  workers 
in  Louisiana  now  receiving  emergency 
unemployment  compensation  will  ben- 
efit from  the  immediate  13-week  exten- 
sion. Also,  other  workers  who  aj:^  ex- 
pected to  exhaust  their  benefits  after 
June  13  will  be  eligrible  for  extended 
and  much  needed  benefits  through  July 
4. 

Not  only  in  Louisiana,  but  in  every 
State  a  growing  number  of  workers  are 
exhausting  their  benefits  without  find- 
ing suitable  employment.  This  legisla- 
tion will  equally  assist  all  States  and 
is  consistent  with  the  Budget  Enforce- 
ment Act.  It  will  provide  all  States  13 
additional  weeks  of  unemployment 
compensation  and  extend  the  duration 
of  the  current  emergency  benefit  pro- 
gram approved  by  Congress  last  year 
from  June  13  to  July  4,  1992. 

While  I  am  pleased  with  the  tem- 
porary relief  this  measure  will  provide 
to  so  many  unemployed  Americans,  I 
also  hope  that  we  will  act  expedi- 
tiously to  develop  measures  to  provide 
jobs  for  the  unemployed  and  permanent 
income  stability  for  them  and  their 
families. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President.  I  want  to 
state  my  strong  support  for  the  legisla- 
tion before  us  today  to  provide  addi- 
tional weeks  of  emergency  unemploy- 
ment benefits  to  the  long-term  unem- 
ployed. 

Even  President  Bush  finally  acknowl- 
edged that  our  Nation  is  in  the  midst 
of  a  recession — a  fact  that  has  been 
brutally  clear  for  months  to  virtually 
everyone  in  my  State  of  Massachu- 
setts. The  unemployment  rate  there 
has  been  at  historically  high  levels  for 
over  a  year — reaching  almost  to  10  per- 
cent. It  now  sits  at  8.4  percent.  While 
that  is  mercifully  somewhat  lower 
than  it  was  at  its  peak,  nonetheless  the 
difference  between  that  level  and  nor- 
mal unemployment  levels  represents 
tens  of  thousands  of  additional  persons 
who  are  unable  to  find  work.  All  told, 
nearly  100,000  workers  are  without 
work  in  Massachusetts  today. 

When  unemployment  is  this  severe,  it 
is  terribly  difficult  for  many  people  to 
find  work  regardless  of  how  hard  they 
try.  In  such  a  situation  it  is  not  only 
appropriate  but  essential  that  we  in- 
crease the  support  we  give  to  those 
who  have  been  unemployed  long 
enough  to  exhaust  the  basic  benefits 
that  are  available  from  the  unemploy- 
ment insurance  program.  That  is  what 
we  attempted  to  do  last  summer,  when 
I*resident  Bush  refused  to  fund  the  bill 
we  passed  and  he  signed  into  law,  and 
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agrain  in  the  early  fall  when  he  vetoed 
the  second  bill  we  passed.  And  that  is 
what  «  e  finally  accomplished  when  we 
passed  bills  number  three  and  four  in 
Novemper  which  the  President  agreed 
into  law,  and  which  provided  up 
4ddltional  weeks  of  benefits  to 
term  unemployed  in  Massa- 
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in  enthusiastically  supporting 
of  benefits  contained  in 
before  us  today. 

be    noted,    however,    Mr. 
,  that  while  this  legislation  is 
e884ntial  response  by  our  Govern- 
some  of  the  suffering  caused 
recession,  it  does  not  attain 
rtiust  be  our  ultimate  objective 
r  aspect  to  those  who  have  lost 
creating  real  jobs  for  these 
They  want  to  work.  They  want 
a  living  for  themselves  and 
families.  The  want  to  be  contrlb- 
I  itizens  as  most  of  them  have 
many  years. 

Congress  has  an  obligation  to 
(nable  our  economy  to  get  back 
footing— to  provide  work  and 
for  Americans  individually 
collectively.  The  Government,  in  a 
economy,     cannot     and 
not  be  expected  solely  by  its 
axjtions  to  return  stability  to  the 
But  we  can  and  must  take 
steps  to  ease  the  way  for  the 
sector,  and  to  provide  a  stimu- 
which  the  components  of  the 
will  respond.  We  will  be  work- 
that  end   in   the   coming 


to  vard 


not  believe  that  we  will  or 
pass  the  program  of  which  the 
President  provided  various  glimpses  in 
his  Sti  te  of  the  Union  Message.  That 
program  is  neither  sufficiently  fair  to 
all  Americans,  especially  those  of  the 
middle  class  who  form  the  backbone  of 
our  Na  Jon,  nor  sufficiently  bold.  But  I 
am  con  Qdent  that  the  Congress  will  act 
decisiv  sly  and  usefully  combining  ideas 
and  coi  iponents  which  many  of  us  have 
proposed 
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lecessary  that  I  register  one  sig- 
note  of  concern  about  the  ad- 
benefits  being  provided  under 
on  enacted  in  November 
will  be  provided  imder  the  leg- 
on  which  we  are  voting  today, 
the  recent  recess  as  I  traveled 
Massachusetts,  I  had  the  oppor- 
to  listen  to  the  concerns  of  my 
constit  aents  and  how  they  are  dealing 
with  tl  is  devastating  recession.  I  heard 
many  <  Isturbing  stories,  but  one  of  the 
most  c  isturbing  to  me  were  those  of 
the  long-term  unemployed  who  are 
being  I  enalized  for  temporarily  return- 
ing to  rork. 

Mr.    >resident,  I  want  to  share  with 
you    t  te    experience    of   one    laid-off 


worker  in  Massachusetts  who,  by  re- 
turning to  work  for  2  weeks  after  he 
was  initially  laid  off,  reduced  his  un- 
employment benefits  from  S282  to  $23 
per  week. 

Don — I  will  use  only  his  first  name  to 
protect  his  privacy — worked  for  the 
same  company  for  10  years.  In  Feb- 
ruary of  last  year,  the  company  and  in 
turn  Don  became  victims  of  the  reces- 
sion. Two  weeks  after  he  was  initially 
laid  off,  the  company  recalled  him  to 
work,  but  laid  him  off  again  two  weeks 
later.  Don  received  unemployment  ben- 
efits for  25  weeks,  at  the  end  of  which 
period  his  unemployment  insurance 
claim  was  exhausted. 

At  the  time  his  benefits  were  ex- 
hausted. President  Bush  had  refused  to 
release  funds  for  one  unemployment  in- 
surance extension  bill  the  Congress 
passed  in  the  summer  of  1991  and  had 
vetoed  a  second  bill  the  Congress 
passed  in  the  early  fall.  As  a  result, 
while  the  President  was  refusing  to 
admit  the  Nation  was  mired  in  a  reces- 
sion and  Americans  from  coast  to  coast 
needed  help,  Don  was  forced  to  use  all 
his  life  savings,  and  then  sank  further 
and  further  into  debt. 

In  November,  Don  was  relieved  to 
learn  that  President  Bush  had  finally 
acknowledged  that  long-term  unem- 
ployed workers  needed  help,  and  had 
agreed  to  sign  a  third  unemploj'ment 
insurance  bill  passed  by  the  Congress. 
He  applied  for  benefits  under  the  so- 
called  reach-back  provisions  permit- 
ting those  who  had  exhausted  their 
benefits  after  March  1,  1991.  but  before 
the  law  was  signed,  and  who  remained 
unemployed,  to  receive  additional  ben- 
efits. Don  qualified  for  the  maximum 
amount  of  20  weeks  of  additional  bene- 
fits under  his  earlier  unemployment 
claim. 

Under  current  law,  all  benefit  recipi- 
ents must  file  a  new  claim  52  weeks 
after  they  filed  their  last  claim.  The 
Massachusetts  Department  of  Employ- 
ment and  Training  reviews  the  person's 
employment  and  wage  records  for  the 
previous  52  weeks  and  if  there  were 
earnings  exceeding  $1,200,  the  benefit 
rate  for  any  remaining  benefits  for 
which  the  person  is  eligible  is  com- 
puted and  based  on  those  earnings 
rather  than  continuing  the  benefit 
being  received  previously. 

When  Don's  initial  52-week  claim  pe- 
riod ended,  he  was  required  to  file  a 
new  claim.  At  that  point,  he  had  re- 
ceived only  7  of  the  20  weeks  of  addi- 
tional benefits  under  the  emergency 
program  to  which  he  had  been  told  he 
was  entitled.  But  when  the  Department 
of  Employment  and  Training  analyzed 
his  work  history  for  the  new  52- week 
period,  current  law  required  it  to  take 
into  account  the  2-week  period  when 
Don  had  returned  to  work  early  in  1991. 
Since  Don  earned  something  more  than 
Sl,200  in  that  period,  Don's  new  benefit 
computation  was  based  on  that  $1,200- 
plus  of  income  in  the  most  recent  52- 


week  claim  period  rather  than,  as  pre- 
viously had  been  the  case,  on  the  pro- 
ceeding 52-week  claim  period  when  Don 
had  been  employed  full  time  and,  of 
course,  had  a  much  higher  income. 

As  a  result,  for  the  remaining  13 
weeks  of  his  eligibility  for  the  addi- 
tional benefits,  Don's  benefit  amount 
was  dropped  from  $282  per  week  to  $23. 

Sadly,  Don's  experience  is  not 
unique.  I  am  advised  that  in  Massachu- 
setts alone  over  2,000  persons  have 
found  themselves  in  a  similar  situa- 
tion— where  benefits  are  dramatically 
reduced  in  mid-stream  when  the  claim 
year  changes  and  benefits  are  recom- 
puted based  on  a  very  short  period  or 
periods  of  reemployment. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  distressed  by 
what  I  see  as  the  larger  issue  illus- 
trated by  Don's  case  as  I  have  re- 
counted it.  The  unemployment  insur- 
ance eligibility  and  benefit  computa- 
tion requirements  and  procedures  are 
operating  to  discourage  unemployed 
American  workers  from  seeking  or  ac- 
cepting any  employment  they  do  not 
believe  to  be  long-term  or  permanent 
until  they  have  exhausted  all  unem- 
ployment benefits  for  which  they  are 
eligible  or  for  which  they  believe  they 
may  become  eligible.  There  is  some- 
thing fundamentally  wrong  in  a  pro- 
gram that  punishes  men  and  women  for 
returning  to  work  whenever  they  can 
find  an  opportunity  to  do  so. 

I  reluctantly  recognize  that  it  is  not 
possible  to  remedy  this  problem  today. 
The  President  has  stated  that  he  will 
accept  nothing  other  than  the  simple 
extension  of  the  additional  benefits 
legislation  previously  enacted,  with 
the  addition  of  13  more  weeks  of  bene- 
fits for  the  long-term  unemployed  in 
all  States.  That,  of  course,  is  what  the 
bill  does  which  has  been  brought  before 
the  Senate  today  by  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee.  I 
can  assure  my  colleagues — and  the 
long-term  unemployed  in  Massachu- 
setts— that  I  will  not  take  any  step 
that  will  create  an  excuse  for  the 
President  to  veto  another  unemploy- 
ment insurance  bill  and  thereby  deny 
badly  needed  assistance  to  unemployed 
workers  and  their  families  who  have 
nothing  else  on  which  to  depend  to  pay 
their  mortgages  and  rent,  buy  food, 
and  pay  for  medical  care. 

But  the  fact  remains,  Mr.  President, 
that  this  is  a  matter  which  ought  to  be 
addressed  and  remedied  by  the  Con- 
gress in  the  near  future.  I  have  pre- 
sented this  information  and  my  con- 
cerns to  the  committee's  chairman, 
Mr.  Bentsen,  and  he  graciously  consid- 
ered the  situation  and  has  offered  his 
aissurance  to  me  that  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee in  coming  weeks,  as  it  is  consid- 
ering other  legislation  to  make  alter- 
ations in  the  unemployment  insurance 
law,  will  carefully  consider  this  prob- 
lem and  possible  means  to  resolve  it 
satisfactorily. 

I  very  much  appreciate  the  attention 
the  chairman  and  his  very  capable  staff 


have  given  to  this  problem  in  the  past 
several  days,  and  his  assurance  that  his 
committee  will  examine  it  carefully.  I 
look  forward  to  working  with  him,  the 
other  members  of  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee and  the  committee's  staff  and  with 
my  senior  colleague  from  Massachu- 
setts, Mr.  Kennedy,  in  this  effort. 

Mr.  President,  in  conclusion,  let  me 
reiterate  that  we  must  multiply  our  ef- 
forts to  pull  our  Nation  out  of  the  eco- 
nomic tailspin  into  which  it  has  gone. 
We  must  not  rest,  and  we  cannot  be 
satisfied,  until  the  economy  has  re- 
turned to  equilibrium  and  Americans 
are  back  at  work  and  prosperity  has  re- 
turned to  our  States  and  communities. 
We  in  the  Government  have  no  greater 
or  more  important  challenge  than  this 
in  the  weeks  before  us. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  voice  my  strong  support  for 
the  bill  to  extend  unemployment  com- 
pensation for  an  additional  13  weeks. 
We  could  not  take  action  on  this  meas- 
ure soon  enough.  Over  600,000  long-term 
unemployed  Americans  will  exhaust 
their  benefits  by  the  end  of  this  month. 

While  many  of  us  remain  hopeful, 
there  is  absolutely  no  evidence  that 
this  stubborn  recession  will  end  by 
mid-year.  Economic  indicators  con- 
tinue to  show  signs  of  weakness  in  our 
economy. 

The  index  of  leading  economic  indi- 
cators fell  by  0.3  percent  in  December. 

Factory  orders  for  durable  goods 
dropped  by  5  percent  in  December,  the 
largest  decline  in  over  a  year. 

Consumer  confidence,  which  must 
gain  strength  for  the  economy  to  re- 
bound, remains  low. 

And  the  unemployment  rates  for  my 
State  of  Connecticut  and  the  Nation 
reached  all  time  highs  in  December. 
Connecticut's  unemployment  rate  of  6- 
9  percent  is  the  highest  rate  in  9  years. 
The  national  rate  reached  7.1  percent, 
the  highest  rate  since  1985. 

The  news  is  not  good  for  the  millions 
of  Americans  struggling  to  make  ends 
meet.  And  the  news  is  certainly  not 
good  for  the  8.9  million  Americans  who 
are  out  of  work.  Our  unemployment 
compensation  program  must  get  the 
jobless  through  these  hard  times. 

However,  the  measure  before  us 
today  only  helps  Americans  address 
their  shortterm  needs.  It  helps  them 
pay  their  bills  for  a  few  more  months. 
But  it  does  not  create  jobs  or  offer 
longterm  solutions  to  this  recession.  It 
will  not  turn  this  economy  around  and 
it  will  not  place  our  economy  on  a 
straight  path  to  recovery. 

We  have  a  bigger  challenge  ahead  of 
us.  We  must  act  swiftly  to  adopt  a 
package  of  economic  reforms  that  will 
provide  much-needed  stimuli  to  our 
economy.  We  must  establish  priorities 
and  policies  that  will  promote  long- 
term  investment  and  growth. 

Almost  1  year  ago,  I  joined  Members 
of  this  Chamber  in  pushing  for  consid- 
eration of  a  payroll  tax  cut,  offered  by 


my  colleague  from  New  York,  Senator 
MOYNIHAN,  for  hard-working  Americans 
and  businesses.  Over  a  year  ago,  many 
of  us  joined  Senator  Bentsen  in  calling 
for  a  reinstatement  of  the  full  deduct- 
ibility of  IRA  investments.  Each  year, 
many  of  us  have  fought  to  make  per- 
manent the  R&D  tax  credit,  the  em- 
ployer-sponsored education  tax  credit 
and  the  housing  tax  credits.  With  the 
President's  plan  in  hand,  we  now  have 
a  chance  to  act. 

We  need  to  do  our  part  to  adopt  poli- 
cies that  will  encourage  the  creation  of 
jobs.  We  must  restore  fairness  to  our 
Tax  Code.  We  must  provide  incentives 
for  businesses  to  invest,  for  businesses 
to  expand  their  research  and  develop- 
ment operations,  and  for  businesses  to 
train  their  employees.  As  a  govern- 
ment, we  must  invest  in  our  children 
and  families,  our  communities  and  our 
infrastructure. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  time  for  us  to 
provide  real  relief  to  Americans.  The 
Band-Aid  approach  to  helping  the  un- 
employed will  not  last.  It  is  time  for  us 
to  stop  talking  about  the  solutions.  It 
is  time  for  us  to  act.  For  this  reason,  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  pass- 
ing this  extension  and  then  moving  to 
take  up  more  comprehensive  economic 
reform  initiatives. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  welcome 
the  swift  action  of  the  Senate  in  ap- 
proving legislation  to  provide  extended 
unemployment  benefits  to  the  victims 
of  our  faltering  economy.  This  legisla- 
tion will  provide  13  additional  weeks  of 
unemployment  benefits  to  those  who 
are  already  receiving  or  will  be  receiv- 
ing extended  unemployment  benefits. 

In  Rhode  Island,  passage  of  this  legis- 
lation means  that  if  you  are  receiving 
the  20  additional  weeks  of  unemploy- 
ment benefits  approved  by  Congress 
last  November,  you  will  now  be  eligible 
for  13  additional  weeks  of  unemploy- 
ment benefits. 

Mr.  President,  the  crisis  of  unem- 
ployment in  this  country  deserves 
quick  action.  In  my  own  State  of 
Rhode  Island,  the  unemployment  rate 
continues  to  hover  at  about  9  to  10  per- 
cent. The  safety  net  provided  by  Fed- 
eral unemployment  benefits  needs  to 
be  extended  as  long  as  possible  to  help 
those  who  have  been  put  out  of  work  in 
our  sputtering  economy. 

I  am  pleased  that  we  are  taking  ac- 
tion on  extended  unemployment  bene- 
fits, but  I  am  disappointed  that  we  are 
not  taking  more  effective  action.  Ac- 
cording to  an  article  in  today's  Wall 
Street  Journal,  the  legislation  we  are 
acting  on  today  "leaves  unchanged  a 
restrictive  system  that  allowed  fewer 
than  40  percent  of  the  unemployed  to 
get  aid  last  year." 

My  office  has  heard  stories  of  an- 
guish and  sadness  from  Rhode  Islanders 
who  slip  through  the  cracks,  who  do 
not  meet  eligibility  limits  for  benefits 
that  were  tightened  by  the  Federal 
Government  and  States  during  the 
1990's. 


These  restrictions  need  to  be  ad- 
dressed and  revised  so  that  unemploy- 
ment benefits  can  once  again  function 
as  a  true  safety  net  and  not  as  a  pro- 
gram that  only  applies  to  a  lucky  mi- 
nority of  unemployed. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  also  be  remiss 
if  I  did  not  note  the  recognition  of  our 
unemployment  problems  by  the  admin- 
istration. Last  November,  when  Con- 
gress managed  to  win  administration 
approval  of  legislation  to  extend  unem- 
ployment benefits,  it  was  only  after 
the  administration  blocked  two  pre- 
vious attempts  by  Congress  to  extend 
unemployment  benefits.  I  welcome  the 
administration  to  the  ranks  of  those 
who  want  to  help  the  unemployed  as 
quickly  as  possible  and  as  often  as  may 
be  needed  during  our  current  economic 
troubles. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate the  efforts  of  the  leadership  in 
bringing  the  issue  of  extended  unem- 
ployment benefits  so  quickly  to  the 
Senate  floor  for  action.  President  Bush 
also  deserves  a  great  deal  of  credit  for 
supporting  this  measure  early  on  and 
expediting  the  whole  process. 

Mr.  President,  as  you  remember,  last 
November,  the  Congress  and  President 
Bush  reached  a  bipartisan  extended  un- 
employment agreement  that  brought 
relief  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  un- 
employed Americans. 

At  that  time,  there  was  no  question 
that  the  President  and  most  of  Con- 
gress supported  extended  benefits.  The 
basic  question  or  disagreement  re- 
garded whether  the  program  was  going 
to  be  paid  for,  or  was  the  deficit  just 
going  to  be  increased.  Congress  finally 
listened  to  the  President  and  agreed  to 
pay  for  the  program  in  a  responsible 
manner. 

Another  major  disagreement  arose 
among  Senators  in  regard  to  whether 
every  State  was  treated  fairly,  since  a 
number  of  States,  including  my  State 
of  Iowa,  would  have  gotten  only  6 
weeks  of  benefits  that  were  not  retro- 
actively applied.  Once  the  unfairness  of 
this  situation  was  fully  aired  and  ad- 
dressed, the  legislation  went  forward. 

I  am  very  glad  to  be  able  to  say  that 
neither  of  these  problems  that  hindered 
our  deliberations  in  November  are 
present  in  the  legislation  before  us. 
Consequently,  we  have  been  able  to 
move  very  expeditiously  on  this  bill, 
and  I  would  hojje  that  we  will  be  able 
to  send  a  bill  to  the  President  in  just  a 
few  days. 

Mr.  President,  unfortunately,  hard 
times  continue,  and  people  are  still 
hurting  and  still  struggling.  President 
Bush  has  voiced  his  support  for  further 
extended  benefits,  and,  has  worked 
with  the  Congress  in  reaching  a  bipar- 
tisan agreement. 

Beyond  voicing  my  support  for  this 
bill,  I  would  only  offer  this  further  ob- 
servation. There  are  a  number  of  un- 
derlying problems  with  the  current  law 
that  are  preventing  people  from  get- 
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that  the  administration  has 
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fact  that  Congress  has  acted 
in  an  effort  to  make  these 
available  to  the  unemployed  is 
very  encouraging.  However,  I  feel  we 
have  SOI  ae  serious  problems  facing  our 
work  foxe  that  can  not  be  corrected 
solely  b:  r  periodic  unemplosrment  bene- 
fit exteiisions.  The  key  ingredient  to 


any  nation's  economic  competitiveness 
is  human  capital — a  principle  America 
has  overlooked  for  far  too  long. 

The  American  workplace,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  drifting  toward  an  increasing 
number  of  low-paying  jobs  and  a  relat- 
ed decrease  In  the  number  of  positions 
that  require  more  job-related  skills. 
This  ultimately  places  our  economic 
competitiveness  at  risk.  Unless  we 
alter  productivity  now,  we  face  the 
economic  peril  of  trailing  behind  as 
many  as  nine  other  developed  countries 
in  total  output  per  worker  by  the  year 
2020.  Further  complicating  this  prob- 
lem is  a  lack  of  opportunity  to  obtain 
technical  training  for  our  future  work 
force.  We  must  be  willing  to  train  our 
current  workers  and  our  future  work 
force  to  be  competitive  with  the  world. 

Good,  reliable,  and  permanent  jobs 
depend  on  people  who  can  put  new 
knowledge  to  work.  We  have  all  heard 
of  the  4.000  unemployed  people  who  re- 
cently lined  up  in  subzero  weather  to 
apply  for  500  job  openings  in  a  new  Chi- 
cago Hotel.  However,  consider  the  fact 
that  when  the  New  York  Telephone  Co. 
was  looking  for  people  with  the  skills 
to  become  entry-level  operators  and 
technicians,  the  company  had  to  screen 
57,000  applicants  before  it  found  2,000 
possibilities.  Workers  need  opportuni- 
ties to  learn  to  be  creative  and  respon- 
sible problem  solvers  and  to  develop 
the  skills  and  attitudes  on  which  em- 
ployers can  build  to  offer  more  jobs  to 
the  American  work  force.  To  that  end, 
I  have  worked  with  Senator  Kennedy 
to  develop  S.  1790,  the  High  Skills, 
Competitive  Work  Force  Act,  which  ad- 
dresses many  of  these  difficult  prob- 
lems by  creating  new  training  pro- 
grams to  prepare  workers  for  the  job 
market  of  the  1990's  and  beyond. 

Again,  I  am  delighted  that  the  Con- 
gress and  administration  have  agreed 
to  work  together  to  enact  further  un- 
employment benefits  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible. I  know  that  we  can  all  rest  a  lit- 
tle easier  when  we  know  that  the 
American  unemployed  will  at  least 
have  an  additional  13  weeks  of  assist- 
ance. Beyond  today's  Immediate  need.  I 
hope  my  colleagues  will  join  me  in  pur- 
suing new  Initiatives  in  work  force 
training  so  that  we  can  address  our  fu- 
ture competitiveness. 

Mr.  SANFORD.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  voice  my  support  for  S.  2173,  a  bill  to 
provide  additional  unemployment  ben- 
efits to  out-of-work  Americans.  I  am 
pleased  that  Congress  has  been  able  to 
act  so  quickly  and  decisively  to  bring 
this  vitally  important  legislation  to 
the  Senate  floor.  And  now  that  the 
President  finally  has  realized  the  se- 
verity of  the  current  recession  and  has 
come  on  board  in  support  of  extended 
unemployment  insurance,  there  will  be 
no  disruption  in  benefits  to  those  who 
have  been  out  of  work  the  longest  dur- 
ing this  recession. 

Last  week  on  the  Senate  floor  I  in- 
troduced a  wide-ranging  economic  re- 


covery plan.  At  that  time,  I  noted  that 
as  I  traveled  throughout  North  Caro- 
lina these  past  few  months,  anxiety 
about  the  state  of  our  economy  was 
clearly  the  No.  1  concern  on  most  ev- 
eryone's mind.  In  my  statement  I  out- 
lined a  number  of  steps  we  must  take 
to  get  our  economic  engine  chugging 
along  again.  The  first  item  on  my  list, 
the  one  requiring  immediate  imple- 
mentation, was  extending  unemploy- 
ment Insurance  benefits.  Extending 
these  benefits  is  only  a  short-term 
remedy,  but  it  Is  still  a  crucial  need. 
While  we  pursue  action  to  stimulate 
the  economy,  we  must  provide  badly 
needed  support  to  the  over  2  million 
long-term  unemployed  throughout  the 
country.  Until  the  economy  improves 
and  unemployment  falls,  these  benefits 
will  help  pay  the  mortgage  and  the 
doctor  bills;  they  will  help  put  food  on 
the  table  and  gasoline  In  the  car.  In 
North  Carolina  alone,  an  average  of 
22.000  people  are  collecting  extended 
benefits  each  week.  These  are  people 
who  have  been  looking  but  unable  to 
find  work  for  at  least  the  past  26 
weeks.  We  must  ensure  that  these  out- 
of-work  Americans — the  biggest  vic- 
tims of  a  decade  of  voodoo  economics — 
have  the  helping  hand  they  need  until 
the  economy  stabilizes. 

I  applaud  the  quick  action  on  this 
bill  to  extend  unemployment  insurance 
benefits.  But  I  must  again  emphasize 
that  this  is  only  a  short-term  remedy 
to  a  very  serious  problem.  Let  us  now 
move  as  quickly  with  an  economic  re- 
covery plan  that  will  provide  long-term 
solutions.  We  must  invest  in  our  future 
in  a  way  that  provides  for  job  grrowth. 
To  create  good  jobs,  businesses  need  to 
make  good  investments.  To  do  this,  of 
course,  they  must  have  the  money  to 
Invest,  but  that  is  difficult  when  the 
Government  is  gobbling  up  such  a  large 
percentage  of  the  country's  Investment 
dollars.  The  long-term  solution  for  re- 
ducing unemployment  must  be  a  com- 
mitment to  enhanced  savings,  to  pro- 
vide the  capital  for  investment  in  job- 
creating  technologies. 

Mr.  WELLSTONE.  Mr.  President,  our 
Nation  continues  to  face  an  unemploy- 
ment emergency,  and  this  bill  will  help 
to  address  that  emergency  imme- 
diately. 

The  ranks  of  America's  jobless  con- 
tinue to  swell.  According  to  the  De- 
partment of  Labor,  the  unemployment 
rate  rose  to  7.1  percent  In  December,  up 
from  6.9  percent  in  November.  In  Min- 
nesota, total  unemployment  in  Decem- 
ber rose  three-tenths  of  1  percent,  with 
some  counties  in  northern  Minnesota, 
including  Lake  and  Aitkin  Counties, 
experiencing  unemployment  of  from  9.5 
to  over  10  percent. 

There  are  8.9  million  Americans  out 
of  work,  an  Increase  of  almost  300,000 
over  November.  Another  6.3  million  are 
working  part-time  because  they  cannot 
find  full-time  work,  and  at  least  an  ad- 
ditional 1  million  have  dropped  out  of 
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the  work  force  altogether,  frustrated 
by  repeated  unsuccessful  attempts  to 
find  work  at  a  decent  wage;  600,000  of 
the  over  1  million  Americans  currently 
receiving  unemployment  benefits  will 
stop  getting  checks  on  February  15.  Al- 
most 1.5  million  Americans  have  been 
unemployed  longer  than  26  weeks.  The 
Nation's  civilian  employment  figure 
has  dropped  to  a  nearly  3-year  low  of 
116  million  workers. 

But  these  are  statistics.  They  tell 
only  part  of  the  story.  The  real  story 
can  be  read  in  the  lined  faces  of  the  un- 
employed, in  the  stress  and  anxiety 
they  are  forced  to  undergo  as  they 
look,  month  after  month,  for  a  job- 
any  job.  Some  of  these  workers  are 
even  forced  to  compete  for  low-paying 
jobs  against  their  own  children. 

This  persistent  recession  has  been 
with  us  for  many  months,  with  few 
signs  of  letting  up.  These  benefits 
should  be  extended  now,  to  ease  the 
anxiety  and  uncertainty  of  workers 
facing  imminent  cutoff  of  their  bene- 
fits. I  am  glad  to  see  we  are  not  going 
to  be  caught  in  the  same  crunch  for 
time  we  confronted  before  the  holidays 
due  to  the  administration's  persistent 
refusal  to  approve  extension  of  these 
benefits. 

Last  November,  we  extended  unem- 
ployment benefits  to  millions  of  Amer- 
ican workers  after  an  almost  6-month 
struggle  with  the  President.  For  over  6 
months,  the  administration  dithered, 
vetoing  each  attempt  by  this  Congress 
to  rush  critical  benefits  to  unemployed 
workers  as  the  recession  has  deepened. 
We  provided  to  the  unemployed  an  ad- 
ditional 13  or  20  weeks  of  benefits,  de- 
pending on  the  unemployment  rate 
where  they  lived.  This  bill  provides  an 
additional  13  weeks  of  emergency  bene- 
fits for  unemployed  workers  above 
those  current  emergency  program  lev- 
els, and  extends  similar  benefits  to 
America's  unemployed  railroad  work- 
ers. 

Workers  in  some  of  these  States  with 
high  unemployment  have  already 
begun  to  exhaust  those  benefits,  and 
many  more  will  exhaust  in  the  next  6 
weeks.  We  must  prepare  now  for  that 
looming  crisis  by  extending  further 
these  emergency  benefits.  The  financ- 
ing mechanism  developed  to  pay  for 
these  additional  emergency  benefits, 
which  uses  fiscal  year  1992  and  fiscal 
year  1993  savings  from  adoption  of  pay- 
as-you-go  requirements  last  year  and 
flrom  increases  in  the  rate  of  corporate 
tax  collections,  is  a  reasonable  com- 
promise— though  I  believe  we  could 
have  drawn  upon  the  over  $8  billion 
currently  in  the  unemployment  trust 
fund  designed  for  that  purpose.  Our  pri- 
mary concern  in  this  recession  must  be 
to  get  these  benefits  out  soon.  We  must 
not  put  people  through  the  same  long 
and  anxious  period  of  waiting  they  en- 
dured last  fall  because  of  the  Presi- 
dent's unwillingness  to  fund  these  ben- 
efits. 
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Hearings  are  being  held  in  the  Bank- 
ing, Budget  and  Finance  Committees  of 
the  Senate  in  the  coming  weeks  to  re- 
fine major  new  initiatives  to  create 
jobs  and  put  us  back  on  the  road  to  re- 
covery. And  there  is  no  more  work 
more  important  than  this.  But  while 
we  slay  the  dragons,  the  wounded  must 
be  cared  for.  While  we  address  our  sys- 
temic problems,  brought  on  by  a  dec- 
ade of  voodoo  economics  and  disinvest- 
ment in  our  human  capital  and  in  our 
physical  infrastructure,  people  are  slip- 
ping through  the  cracks.  We  must  not 
let  that  happen. 

I  commend  Chairman  Bentsen  on 
this  package,  and  I  am  grateful  that  he 
has  moved  so  quickly  to  extend  further 
emergency  unemplojrment  benefits.  I 
think  it  is  also  a  helpful  sign  that  in 
this  election  year  President  Bush  ap- 
pears much  more  flexible  on  this  ques- 
tion than  he  has  been  in  the  past,  an- 
nouncing his  change  of  heart  in  his  an- 
nual State  of  the  Union  address  by 
agreeing  to  fund  these  benefits.  Finally 
recognizing  the  seriousness  of  the  re- 
cession, he  has  also  begun  to  recognize 
the  profound  Impact  it  has  had  on  the 
unemployed.  I  hope  that  when  it  comes 
to  actually  being  asked  to  sign  another 
unemployment  benefits  extension  bill, 
he  will  agree  without  the  delays  and 
equivocation  of  last  year. 

I  should  add  that  I  continue  to  be- 
lieve the  Unemployment  Insurance 
Program  must  soon  undergo  a  thor- 
ough reevaluatlon  and  reform,  to  en- 
sure that  it  efficiently,  effectively  and 
fairly  serves  the  needs  of  America's  un- 
employed. In  this  process,  we  should 
address  particularly  the  problem  of 
Federal  benefit  formulas  which  prevent 
benefits  flowing  to  certain  recipients 
imder  the  emergency  program  who  oth- 
erwise would  be  eligible  under  the  reg- 
ular program.  I  hope  we  can  move  for- 
ward on  such  comprehensive  reform 
legislation  soon. 

Enough  talk.  This  is  the  time  to  de- 
liver. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
this  measure  to  deliver  these  addi- 
tional benefits  soon,  so  America's  un- 
employed will  not  be  forced  to  wait  and 
wonder,  as  they  did  for  months  last 
year,  if  they  could  pay  for  heat,  and 
light,  and  food  for  themselves  and  their 
families.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  move 
quickly  and  effectively  on  this  bill  well 
before  the  February  15  deadline,  and  I 
urge  the  President  in  the  strongest 
possible  terms  to  sign  this  bill  into  law 
Immediately  so  there  will  be  no  disrup- 
tion in  the  flow  of  benefits  to  Ameri- 
ca's long-term  unemployed.  While  we 
put  our  economic  house  in  order,  while 
we  restructure  our  economy,  while  we 
slay  the  dragons,  the  wounded  must  be 
cared  for. 

Mr.  MCCAIN.  Mr.  President.  I  strong- 
ly support  further  extending  unemploy- 
ment insurance  benefits  to  those  in 
need.  The  President,  in  his  State  of  the 
Union  speech,  called  on  the  Congress  to 
expeditiously  act  on  this  subject  and  I 
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am  pleased  that  the  Senate 
the  President's  advice. 

Some  600.000  individuals  will  exhaust 
benefits  in  February  alone.  Unemploy- 
ment in  Arizona  has  risen  to  over  8  per- 
cent. These  unfortunate  individuals  are 
in  desperate  need  of  help.  The  13  extra 
weeks  of  unemployment  benefits  this 
legislation  mandates  are  needed  now. 

We  now  have  the  opportunity  to  help 
those  who  are  seeking  employment  and 
are  not  able  to  find  it.  However,  Mr. 
President,  let  me  emphasize  that  we 
must  not  accept  this  benefits  extension 
as  a  solution  to  our  problems. 

Mr.  President,  President  Bush  and 
many  of  my  colleagues  on  this  side  of 
the  aisle  have  put  forth  many  propos- 
als to  stimulate  our  economy  and  cre- 
ate jobs  for  the  unemployed.  Arizonans 
do  not  want  to  depend  on  unemploy- 
ment insurance  benefits  for  their  well- 
being.  Arizonans  are  some  of  the  hard- 
est working  Individuals  in  our  great 
Nation.  Mr.  President,  they  want  jobs 
and  they  want  a  strong  economy. 

The  Senate  must  now  turn  its  atten- 
tion to  passing  legislation  that  will 
stimulate  economic  growth  that  will 
truly  create  jobs,  not  create  more  debt 
for  our  Nation. 

The  majority  in  the  Senate  has  again 
and  again  brought  forth  legislation 
that  seeks  to  help  one  group  at  the 
cost  of  another.  Past  legislation  on 
this  issue  is  a  perfect  example.  Mr. 
President,  the  Democratic  proposals  of 
the  past  were  not  fully  funded  from  ex- 
isting revenues.  In  in  other  words,  they 
further  increased  the  deficit.  Another 
way  to  phrase  it  would  be  to  say  that 
they  sought  to  further  leverage  our 
children's  and  grandchildren's  futures. 

Mr.  President,  I  support  this  legisla- 
tion because  unemployment  continues 
to  be  high,  the  Congress  has  an  obliga- 
tion to  help  those  in  need,  and  this  bill 
is  fiscally  sound.  However,  let  me  reg- 
ister by  strong  discontent  with  Demo- 
cratic Members  of  the  Congress  who 
blatantly  continue  to  use  legislation  to 
further  their  election  year  political  as- 
pirations. 

The  President  has  called  on  the  Con- 
gress to  help  the  unemployed.  The 
President  additionally  called  on  this 
body  to  do  so  in  an  economically  sound 
manner  that  will  not  increase  the  defi- 
cit. It  is  particularly  pleasing  to  see 
that  at  least  on  this  bill,  the  Congress 
has  done  so  and  put  the  needs  of  our 
Nation  ahead  of  politics. 

As  we  pass  this  legislation— and  I 
hope  my  colleagues  will  pass  this 
measure  to  help  the  unemployed — I 
urge  the  Senate  to  quickly  act  on  need- 
ed measures  to  ensure  real  economic 
growth  for  our  Nation. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  yield  whatever 
time  I  have  back  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Colorado  for  his  use.  I 
srield  the  floor. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  our  time  on  this 
side. 
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Mr.  dIscHLE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  th(  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  P  RESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
is  yields  1  back. 

Mr.  B:  lOWN.  Mr.  President,  I  raise  a 
point  of  order  against  H.R.  4095  on  the 
basis  is  violates  section  311(a)  of  the 
congrrea  ional  budget. 

D.  lSCHLE  addressed  the  Chair. 

] 'RESIDING    OFFICER.    If   the 

will  withhold,  the  Senator  has 

o  raise  objection  to  the  Senate 

whi  ih  is  now  before  us,  not  a  House 


Mr. 

The 
Senator 
a  right 
bill 
bill. 

Mr. 
President 
against 
lates 
sional 

Mr. 
ant  to 
sional 
waive 
ix>ses  o< 

Mr. 
nays. 

The 
sufficieit 

There 
ond. 

The 

The 
questio]  i 
The 
The  clejk 

The 

Mr. 
ator 
Senatoi 
are 

I    alsi  I 
flrom 
cause 

Mr. 
Senatoi 


BtlOWN.  I  thank  the  Chair.  Mr. 
I   raise    a   point   of   order 

S.  2173  on  the  basis  that  it  vio- 
a  ction   311(a)   of   the   Congres- 
E  udget  Act. 
D  \SCHLE.  Mr.  President,  pursu- 

section  904(c)  of  the  Congres- 
1  ludget  Act  of  1974,  I  move  to 
Action  311  of  that  act  for  pur- 

the  pending  legislation. 
dKsCHLE.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 

FflESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
second? 
appears  to  be  a  sufficient  sec- 
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and  nays  were  ordered. 
PRESIDING     OFFICER.      The 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion, 
and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
will  call  the  roll, 
legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
Indiana  [Mr.  Harkin]  and  the 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Kerrey], 
nec4ssarily  absent. 

announce   that   the    Senator 
H4waii  [Mr.  Inouye],  is  absent  be- 
illness. 
^IMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Warner],  is 
necessahly  absent. 

The  J  eas  and  nays  resulted— yeas  88, 
nays  8,  is  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  16  Leg.] 
YEAS— 88 


Exon 

Ford 

Fowler 

Glenn 

Qore 

Gorton 

Graham 

Oramm 

Orassley 

Hatch 

Hatneld 

Heflln 

HoUlngs 

JefTords 

Johnston 

Kassebaum 

Kasten 

Kennedy 

Kerry 

Kohl 

Lautenberr 

Leahy 

Levin 

Llebennan 

Lott 

Livar 

Mack 

McCain 

McConnell 

Metienbaom 


MlkuUki 

Mitchell 

Hoynlhan 

Murkowski 

Nlckles 

Nunn 

Packwood 

Pell 

Pryor 

Beld 

Rlecle 

Bobb 

Rockefeller 

Rudman 

Sanford 

Sarbanes 

Sasser 

Seymour 

Shelby 

Simon 

Simpson 

Smith 

Specter 

Stevens 

Thurmond 

Wellstone 

Wirth 

Wofford 


Brown 

Crais 

Gam 


NAYS— 8 

Helms  Ssrmms 

Pressler  Wallop 

Roth 

NOT  VOTING— 4 
Kerrey  Warner 


Harkin 
Inouye 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  this 
vote,  the  yeas  are  88,  the  nays  are  8. 
Three-fifths  of  the  Senators  duly  cho- 
sen and  sworn  having  voted  in  the  af- 
firmative, the  motion  is  agreed  to,  and 
the  point  of  order  falls. 

The  question  is  on  the  engrossment 
and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 


EMERGENCY  UNEMPLOYMENT 
COMPENSATION  ACT  OF  1991 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will  pro- 
ceed to  consider  the  House  unemploy- 
ment bill,  H.R.  4095,  recently  received 
from  the  House. 

The  clerk  will  state  the  bill  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  bill  (H.R.  4095)  to  Increase  the  number  of 
weeks  for  which  benefits  are  payable  under 
the  Emergency  Unemployment  Compensa- 
tion Act  of  1991,  and  for  other  puiTJOses. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  occurs  on  H.R.  4095. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second? 

There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  are  ordered,  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  [Mr.  Harkin]  and  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Kerrey] 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Inouye]  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Warner]  is 
necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are  there 
any  other  Senators  in  the  Chamber  de- 
siring to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  94, 
nays  2,  as  follows: 

IRollcall  Vote  No.  17  Leg.) 
YEAS— 94 


Adams 

Akaka 

Baucus 

Bentsen 

Biden 

Bingaman 

Bond 

Boren 

Bradley 

Breaux 

Brown 

Bryan 


Bumpers 

Burdick 

Bums 

Byrd 

Chafee 

Coats 

Cochran 

Cohen 

Conrad 

Craig 

Cranston 

D'Amato 


Danforth 

Daschle 

OeCoDcini 

Dixon 

Dodd 

Dole 

Domenici 

Durenberger 

Exon 

Ford 

Fowler 

Gam 


Glenn 

Lieberman 

Rockefeller 

Gore 

Lott 

Roth 

Gorton 

Lagar 

Rudman 

Graham 

Mack 

Sanford 

Gramm 

McCain 

Sarbanes 

Orassley 

McConnell 

Sasser 

Hatch 

Metzenbaum 

Seymour 

Hatneld 

Mikulskl 

Shelby 

Henin 

Mitchell 

Simon 

Hollings 

Moynihan 

Simpeon 

Jeffords 

Murkowski 

Smith 

Johnston 

Nickles 

Specter 

Kassebaum 

Nunn 

Stevens 

Kasten 

Packwood 

Thurmond 

Kenned)- 

Pell 

Wallop 

Kerry 

Pressler 

Wellstone 

Kohl 

Pryor 

Wirth 

Lautenberg 

Reid 

Wofford 

Leahy 

Riegle 

Levin 

Robb 

NAYS— 2 

Helms 

Symms 

NOT  VOTING— 4 

Kerrey 


Warner 


Harkin 
Inouye 

So  the  bill  (H.R.  4095)  passed. 

EXPLANATION  OF  VOTE 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  I  came 
to  the  floor  planning  to  vote  for  the  ex- 
tension of  unemployment  compensa- 
tion. I  suppose  if  my  vote  would  have 
mattered  that  I  might  have  voted  for 
it,  but  I  got  to  thinking,  walking  over 
to  the  floor,  that  the  American  people 
really  deserve  better  than  what  they 
are  getting  out  of  their  Government  in 
Washington. 

You  do  not  have  to  be  a  rocket  sci- 
entist to  know  that  if  all  you  do  is  con- 
tinue to  extend  the  welfare  state  that 
the  welfare  state  is  going  to  grow  and 
that  the  private  sector  is  going  to  con- 
tinue to  suffer.  I  do  not  have  any  lack 
of  compassion  for  those  people  in  De- 
troit, in  Boise,  in  Pocatello.  in  Los  An- 
geles, and  other  places  where  people 
are  unemployed.  I  think  we  do  have  a 
responsibility  to  help  those  people.  But 
we  also  have  a  responsibility  to  not 
continue  to  carry  on  business  as  usual, 
Mr.  President.  That  is  what  is  going  on 
here.  Congress  is  sweeping  our  eco- 
nomic problems  under  the  rug. 

What  this  Congress  should  be  doing  is 
freezing  all  spending  across  the  board 
in  the  budget  so  that  it  could  then  re- 
duce the  payroll  tax  and  give  middle- 
income  Americans  and  small  business 
and  all  business  a  boost  of  extra  cash 
flow.  We  should  then  reduce  the  capital 
gains  rate  of  taxation.  We  should  put 
passive  losses  back  in  for  real  estate 
losses  so  that  we  can  get  some  incen- 
tive back  into  the  real  estate  market 
in  this  country. 

We  should  cut  off  about  half  of  the 
spending  of  this  army  of  bureaucrats 
that  are  hostile  to  people  who  are  try- 
ing to  produce  goods  and  services  in 
this  country  and  starve  them  out.  If 
that  is  all  we  can  do,  pay  all  these  bu- 
reaucrats and  regulators  who  run 
around  and  interfere  with  the  progress 
of  people  trying  to  do  things  to  im- 
prove the  lifestyle  of  the  American 
people,  then  we  are  doing  a  disservice 
to  the  American  people. 

I  would  say  this,  Mr.  President.  I 
think  it  is  a  safe  bet  to  say  that  busi- 


ness-as-usual is  going  to  continue  in 
this  Congress.  We  will  not  freeze  the 
budget.  The  only  place  the  Congress 
will  cut  spending  is  in  the  defense  of 
the  country.  It  is  the  only  place  they 
will  cut  spending.  They  have  been 
doing  it  every  year  since  1985  when  we 
reached  the  peak.  We  have  been  reduc- 
ing spending  on  defense  since  then. 

It  took  the  United  States  military  43 
days  to  decimate  the  fourth  strongest 
military  organization  in  the  world, 
that  of  Saddam  Hussein's  Iraq;  43  days 
is  how  long  it  took. 

It  will  take  the  Congress  about  the 
same  length  of  time  to  decimate  the 
military  service  that  did  that  wonder- 
ful job.  And  these  are  people  we  are 
talking  about.  When  we  in  Congress 
want  to  cut  $100  billion  out  of  defense, 
it  is  people.  The  investment  is  made,  in 
many  cases,  in  the  ship  or  in  the  air- 
plane or  in  the  material  or  in  the  base, 
whatever.  We  are  talking  about  cutting 
people  out,  people  who  have  been  prom- 
ised work  for  our  Nation's  defense.  So 
where  will  we  be  when  Saddam  Hussein 
himself  gets  reorganized  and  retooled? 
Or  what  if  Iran  goes  in  collusion  with 
two  of  the  Moslem  Republics  in  what 
used  to  be  the  Soviet  Union  and  gets 
fired  up  for  another  war?  Where  will 
the  U.S.  military  be  if  we  allow  Con- 
gress to  continue  to  cut  them?  I  will 
predict  here  that  the  only  thing  Con- 
gress will  do  with  reduction  of  spend- 
ing will  be  to  cut  military  spending.  It 
will  not  look  at  anything  else. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  in  addition  to 
this,  this  Congress  and  the  administra- 
tion, whom  I  usually  support,  will 
allow  business-as-usual  to  go  along. 
That  is  why  we  are  here  today  to  opt  to 
just  extend  unemployment  compensa- 
tion. This  is  the  Government  that  owns 
one-third  of  all  the  land  in  the  United 
States.  Now.  you  would  think  if  we  had 
economic  problems,  which  I  hear  my 
colleagues  talking  about,  you  would 
think  that  maybe  an  unemployed  cou- 
ple in  Detroit  could  be  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  go  to  Oregon  or  Washington 
or  Idaho  or  Alaska  on  some  of  that 
Government-owned  land  and  let  them 
cut  down  some  trees  and  earn  a  living. 
You  would  think  that  would  be  a  U.S. 
policy.  No,  that  is  not  the  policy.  We 
are  going  to  preserve  some  of  the  best 
softwood  timber  in  the  world  and  let  it 
fall  and  rot  and  die  so  that  we  can  let 
two  northern  spotted  owls  have  3,600 
acres.  I  think  the  American  people  de- 
serve better  than  that,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  make  an- 
other point.  I  see  the  distinguished  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Alaska  on  the  floor.  If 
we  really  have  an  unemployment  prob- 
lem in  this  country,  why  is  it  that  we 
will  not  allow  people  in  Alaska  to  drill 
oil  wells  in  a  covenant  agreement  that 
was  made  here  when  I  was  in  the  other 
body  in  1980?  They  should  be  permitted 
to  drill  oil  wells  on  the  North  Slope  of 
Alaska. 

I  invite  any  Senator,  Mr.  President, 
who  has  not  been  to  Alaska  to  go  up 


and  visit  the  Arctic  slope.  What  they 
ought  to  do  is  go  in  December  or  go  in 
January.  If  you  cannot  drill  an  oil  well 
up  there,  you  should  not  be  able  to 
drill  an  oil  well  anywhere  on  Earth.  It 
is  a  sheet  of  ice.  But  somehow  we  have 
been  mixed  up  to  think  that  out  of  19 
million  acres  in  the  Arctic  National 
Wildlife  Refuge,  this  Congress  is  block- 
ing this  country  from  the  opportunity 
to  have  a  footprint  up  there  where  oil 
wells  would  be  drilled  that  would  be 
the  same  size  as  Dulles  Airport.  That  is 
what  it  is.  It  is  so  ridiculous.  It  is  abso- 
lutely ridiculous,  Mr.  President.  And 
yet  we  go  along  with  business  as  usual. 
We  are  bankrupting  the  country.  We 
have  an  absolutely  hostile,  antagonis- 
tic Government  to  the  producers  in 
this  country.  There  is  no  country  in 
the  world  that  the  government  is  as 
hostile  to  their  own  producers  as  is  the 
U.S.  Government.  The  other  ones  that 
were  that  hostile,  like  the  former  So- 
viet Union,  have  been  overthrown  by 
their  people,  and  now  they  are  saying 
they  want  the  people  to  own  60  percent 
of  the  land  in  those  countries.  In  the 
State  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska,  the 
people  only  own  2  percent  of  the  land- 
only  2  percent  of  it.  This  is  the  so- 
called  United  States,  the  country 
where  private  ownership  is  the  fun- 
damental difference  between  us  and  the 
countries  that  have  failed  in  the  recent 
year. 

The  fundamental  difference  between 
the  United  States  and  the  former  So- 
viet Union,  Mr.  President,  is  the  right 
to  own  private  property.  But  what  has 
happened  in  this  Government  is  taxes 
are  too  high,  regulations  are  too  exces- 
sive, and  people  cannot  do  business.  So, 
they  have  to  invest  money  out  of  the 
United  States  or  lay  people  off  because 
their  companies  are  not  competitive, 
and  we,  the  Government's  leaders,  are 
still  doing  business  as  usual.  It  is  as 
though  we  are  the  last  people  on  the 
face  of  the  Earth  here  in  Congress  to 
recognize  what  the  problem  is. 

So  it  may  be  that  it  is  right  to  ex- 
tend unemployment.  But,  I  would  say 
that  what  is  happening  is  that  busi- 
ness-as-usual in  the  United  States  is 
that  the  people  here  in  this  Congress  in 
the  majority,  who  are  running  the 
agenda — and  then  the  administration  is 
forced  to  capitulate  and  cave  in  to 
them — if  they  were  in  the  politburo  in 
the  former  Soviet  Union,  they  would  be 
opposing  perestroika.  They  would  say, 
"Oh.  no.  we  have  to  have  more  social- 
ism, more  government,  that  is  our  so- 
lution." 

The  solution  is  private  ownership. 
The  solution  is  to  allow  people  an  op- 
portunity to  go  out  and  work,  earn 
some  money  and  keep  it,  but  we  are  de- 
stroying that  initiative  in  this  coun- 
try. So  I  only  cast  that  vote  just  as  a 
protest  to  the  fact  that  I  believe  the 
American  people  deserve  better.  I  hope 
they  will  start  paying  attention  to 
what    their    Congressmen    have    been 


doing  and  their  Senators  have  been 
doing  in  the  Congress  these  past  many 
years  and  make  some  changes  this  fall, 
because  the  American  people  have  it 
within  their  grasp  to  change  this.  They 
do  not  have  to  put  up  with  a  govern- 
ment that  continues  to  run  $300  billion 
deficits,  continues  to  raise  their  taxes, 
continues  to  regulate  them,  continues 
to  tell  every  theater  owner,  every 
small  business  operator  exactly  how 
they  have  to  fix  everything  in  the  store 
to  comply  with  some  Utopian  regula- 
tion. 

I  know  the  two  Senators  from  Alaska 
must  feel  a  great  frustration  to  know 
the  potential  resources  that  their 
State  can  put  out.  The  potential  re- 
sources that  their  State  could  put  out 
to  help  solve  the  unemployment  prob- 
lems in  the  United  States  of  America 
could  lead  an  economic  recovery  na- 
tionwide. But,  the  coercive  Utopians 
have  the  votes  so  they  cannot  open  up 
their  resources. 

So  what  do  we  do  this  afternoon? 
Vote  to  extend  unemployment  com- 
pensation so  we  encourage  people  to 
stay  there  and  sit  by  a  factory  that 
may  never  open  again.  Then  we  will 
wonder  why  it  does  not  open.  The  rea- 
son it  will  not  open  again  is  because 
there  is  such  an  anticapitalistic  atti- 
tude on  the  part  of  the  Government 
here  in  the  United  States  of  America, 
Mr.  President.  That  is  what  the  prob- 
lem is.  I  think  we  should  start  protest- 
ing business-as-usual  and  start  getting 
back  to  basics,  getting  back  to  free- 
dom, getting  back  to  opportunity,  cap- 
ital growth  and  development,  and  give 
people  an  opportunity  to  be  rewarded 
when  they  work  and  save  and  invest. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


NATIONAL  ENERGY  SECURITY  ACT 

MOTION  TO  PROCEED 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  recurs  on  the  motion  to  pro- 
ceed to  S.  2166.  The  clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  motion  to  proceed  to  S.  2166,  a  bill  to  re- 
duce the  Nation's  dependence  on  imported 
oil,  to  provide  for  the  energy  security  of  the 
Nation,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  motion  to  proceed  to 
the  bill. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  The  Senate  is  still  on 
the  motion  to  proceed  to  the  bill? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ma- 
jority leader  is  recognized. 
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]  irrCHELL.  Mr.   President  and 

.  of  the  Senate,  I  call  the  at- 

of  Senators  to  the  presence  In 

Chamber   of   five    of   our   dlstln- 

colleagues   from   the   British 

Commons,  who  have  joined  us 

tc^day.  They  are  Mr.  Twinn,  Mr. 

Mr.  Corbet,  Mr.  Cox.  and  Mr. 
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them,  as  we  have  others. 

House  of  Commons  is  the 

institution  most  responsible  in  all  of 

history  for  the  establishment 

of  individual  liberty. 

grateful  to  them  for  the  herlt- 

whtch  they  passed  on  to  our  Con- 

for  their  cooperation  today. 

come  our  colleagues  from  the 

House  of  Commons. 

[Applause.  Senators  rising.] 
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S  snator 


(OTCHELL.  Mr.  President,  last 
I  appointed  a  Senate  Demo- 
Task  Force  to  determine  what 
if  any,  could  be  made  in 
no^iination  and  confirmation  proc- 
task  force  was  chaired  by  our 
majority  whip.   Senator 
and    included    four    committee 
who  have  important  respon- 
in  this  area:  Senators  BiDEN. 
NUNN,  and  Pell. 
task  force  has  made  its  report 
I.  in  turn,  have  shared  it  with 
President    and   with    the    distin- 
Republican  leader.  Today,  I  am 
this  report  in  the  Record.  I  ask 

to  give  it  consideration. 

American  Constitution  does  not 

different  weights  to  the  Presi- 

nominating  power  and  the  Sen- 

(  ecision  as  to  whether  it  shall 

and  consent"  to  the  confirma- 

nominees.   Instead,    it   estab- 

1  process  whereby  the  principal 

in  our  government  can  only 

filled  when  the  President  and  the 

act  jointly.  Thus,  from  the  time 

Founders,  the  Senate  has  been  a 

p  axtner  in  the  process  of  evaluat- 

capdidates  for  service  in  high  gov- 

positions. 

Alexander  Hamilton— an  expo- 
executive   power — called   this 
a  "union  of  the  Senate  with  the 
in   the  article   of  appoint- 
'  In  rejecting  the  argument  that 
afavise  and  consent"  power  would 
le  Senate  undue  influence  over 
President's    selections,    Hamilton 
"if  by  influencing  the  President 
melint  restraining  him,  this  is  pre- 
what  must  be  intended." 
Senate's  role  in  the  process  of 
nominees    is    particularly 
and    particularly    slgnifi- 
i?hen  it  comes  to  filling  vacan- 
the  independent,  third  branch  of 
the  judiciary.  Early  drafts 
vested  the  power  to 
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of  the  Constitution 


select  judges  in  the  Congress  alone,  and 
then  in  the  Senate  alone.  Only  in  the 
final  hours  of  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention was  the  President  assigned  any 
role  in  the  selection  process — and  then, 
as  I  noted  earlier,  it  granted  him  a 
power  that  could  only  be  exercised  in 
concert  with  the  Senate. 

Thus,  our  constitutional  history  and 
tradition  firmly  establish  an  active 
role  for  the  Senate  in  evaluating  the 
fitness  of  candidates  to  serve  in  high 
executive  branch  offices,  and  in  the 
Federal  judiciary.  Any  proposed  re- 
forms of  this  process  must  begin  with 
this  basic  understanding. 

The  task  force  started  from  this 
point,  and  sought  to  provide  answers  to 
four  key  questions  about  the  confirma- 
tion process.  First,  how  can  we  make 
this  process  less  contentious?  Second, 
how  can  we  make  it  function  more 
quickly,  without  sacrificing  thorough- 
ness? Third,  how  can  we  improve  the 
way  in  which  the  Senate  gathers  infor- 
mation on  nominees?  And  fourth,  how 
can  we  make  committee  hearings  on 
nominees  more  useful  to  the  Senate 
and  the  public? 

First,  how  can  we  make  the  con- 
firmation process  less  contentious? 

Controversial  nominations  gain  con- 
siderable attention  from  the  press  and 
the  public.  But  the  fact  is  that,  far 
more  often  than  not,  the  Senate's  con- 
firmation process  functions  without 
contention.  In  the  last  10  years,  the 
Senate  has  received  over  600,000  nomi- 
nations from  Presidents  Reagan  and 
Bush— and  of  that  number,  over  97  per- 
cent have  been  confirmed.  In  the  last 
Congress,  the  Senate  confirmed  99.8 
percent  of  the  850  civilian  nominations 
that  it  considered.  In  only  a  handful  of 
these  cases  were  any  dissenting  votes 
cast  against  the  nominee. 

Nonetheless,  there  have  been  several 
contentious  nominations  of  the  past 
few  years.  Though  they  are  few  in  num- 
ber, these  are  experiences  that  none  of 
us  involved  in  the  confirmation  proc- 
ess—either in  the  White  House  or  the 
Senate — should  wish  to  repeat. 

As  the  task  force  suggests,  one  way 
to  avoid  such  confrontations  in  the  fu- 
ture is  for  the  President  to  engage  in 
meaningful  consultation  with  the  Sen- 
ate before  making  significant  nomina- 
tions. With  respect  to  the  selection  of 
Supreme  Court  Justices — where  such 
consultations  are  most  especially  need- 
ed—a long  line  of  President  Bush's 
predecessors,  starting  with  George 
Washington  and  going  right  through  to 
Ronald  Reagan,  have  consulted  with 
Senate  leaders  on  their  selections. 
Countless  historical  examples  justify 
consultations;  the  public  supports  it; 
and  common  sense  counsels  it. 

In  the  past.  President  Bush  has  re- 
jected the  idea  of  consultation,  saying 
that  he  will  not  yield  on  his  "Presi- 
dential prerogatives."  Yet  this  concern 
did  not  prevent  many  of  his  prede- 
cessors   from    undertaking    consulta- 


tions, nor  does  it  prevent  him  from 
consulting  Senators  on  nominees  for 
the  lower  Federal  courts— nominations 
which,  as  a  result,  almost  always  move 
through  the  Senate  without  con- 
troversy. 

We  do  not  expect  the  President  to 
shrink  the  scope  or  exercise  of  his  con- 
stitutional powers— but  he  cannot  ex- 
pect Members  of  the  Senate  to  do  so  ei- 
ther. The  American  system  of  govern- 
ment is  a  constitutional  democracy, 
where  power  is  shared,  not  a  monarchy, 
where  power  is  concentrated  in  one 
person. 

In  an  era  of  divided  government,  the 
choice  the  two  branches  face  with  re- 
spect to  nominations  is  the  choice  we 
face  with  respect  to  all  other  matters: 
cooperation  or  confrontation. 

Senate  Democrats  stand  ready  to 
consult  with  the  President  to  discuss 
future  nominations,  to  avoid  the  kind 
of  conflict  we  have  seen  in  the  recent 
past.  We  are  confident  that  meaningful 
consultation  can  occur  without  reduc- 
ing the  prerogatives  of  either  branch  of 
government,  and  in  a  way  which  more 
fully  informs  the  President  of  other 
points  of  view  prior  to  rather  than 
after  a  nomination  is  made. 

Our  second  challenge  is  to  make  the 
confirmation  process  function  more 
quickly,  without  sacrificing  thorough- 
ness. 

Last  October,  the  President  called  on 
the  Senate  to  act  on  nominations  with- 
in 42  days.  It  is  a  reasonable  goal,  one 
we  should  seek  to  achieve  here  in  the 
Senate.  While  there  will  be  exceptions. 
I  believe  the  committees  can  report, 
and  the  Senate  can  act  upon  nominees, 
within  42  days  of  the  date  on  which 
their  necessary  paperwork  is  available 
for  our  consideration.  And  we  say  to 
the  President  we  accept  your  rec- 
ommendations. We  will  try  to  meet  it. 

So  the  Senate  can  and  will  do  its  part 
to  speed  up  this  process.  But  no  one 
should  over  estimate  the  impact  this 
will  have  on  the  process  as  a  whole. 
The  task  force  report  shows  that  an  av- 
erage of  350  days— almost  a  year- 
passes  between  the  creation  of  a  va- 
cancy and  the  Senate's  confirmation  of 
a  nominee  to  fill  that  position.  But  of 
these  350  days,  about  270  pass,  on  aver- 
age, while  waiting  for  the  President  to 
determine  whom  he  will  nominate. 
Then  on  average,  another  28  days  are 
consumed  while  the  executive  branch 
delays  in  submitting  the  paperwork 
needed  to  process  these  nominations. 

Put  another  way:  currently,  the  Sen- 
ate waits  almost  300  days  before  a 
nominee  is  selected  by  the  President 
and  his  or  her  paperwork  is  com- 
pleted—and then  the  Senate,  on  aver- 
age, moves  to  confirm  these  nominees 
within  roughly  50  days  after  this  point. 

I  agree  that  the  Senate  should  try  to 
reduce  its  period  for  action  from  50 
days  to  meet  the  President's  42-day 
goal.  But  if  this  extra  week  is  signifi- 
cant enough  to  merit  the  President's 


attention,  then  surely  the  300-day  pe- 
riod that  lapses  while  the  Senate 
awaits  action  by  the  executive  branch 
is  also  worthy  of  review.  If  we  speed  up 
our  consideration  of  nominees,  which 
accounts  for  just  one-seventh  of  the 
time  consumed  in  the  appointments 
process,  than  surely  the  executive 
branch,  which  consumes  six-sevenths  of 
the  time,  has  a  duty  to  do  the  same — 
and  more. 

The  delays  in  executive  branch's  ac- 
tion on  nominees  are  dramatic,  and  at 
times  inexcusable.  After  taking  almost 
270  days  to  select  a  nominee,  why  does 
it  then  take  the  administration,  on  av- 
erage, another  month  to  submit  the 
nominee's  forms  to  the  Senate?  Why 
not.  as  the  task  force  urges,  submit  all 
the  needed  forms  when  the  nominee's 
name  is  submitted  to  the  Senate? 

Currently,  almost  one  of  every  six 
Federal  judgeships  is  vacant.  Yet  for  91 
of  these  135  posts,  the  President  has 
failed  to  submit  any  nominee  to  the 
Senate.  One  of  these  judgeships  has 
been  vacant  for  over  1,000  days  without 
a  nominee;  10  vacancies  have  been  open 
for  more  than  600  days  without  a  nomi- 
nee from  the  President. 

The  President  should  take  action  to 
address  these  inordinate  delays  in  the 
nomination  process,  as  the  Senate 
looks  at  the  reductions  needed  in  the 
time  consumed  in  our  confirmation 
process. 

The  task  forces's  third  challenge  was 
to  determine  how  we  can  improve  the 
process  under  which  the  Senate  gathers 
information  on  nominees. 

We  start  with  the  recognition  that 
the  necessary  process  of  reviewing  a 
candidate's  background,  character,  and 
fitness  for  high  office  inevitably  in- 
volves the  collection  of  sensitive  infor- 
mation about  a  nominee,  and  perhaps 
other  persons  as  well,  When  the  Sen- 
ate, its  Members,  its  committees,  and 
their  staffs  review  such  information, 
the  privacy  rights  of  those  involved 
must  be  respected. 

The  task  force  reaffirms  the  serious- 
ness of  this  trust,  by  calling  for  the 
"swift  and  severe  punishment"  of  any 
Member  or  employee  of  the  Senate  who 
discloses  confidential  information  ob- 
tained in  the  confirmation  process.  The 
task  force  also  recommends  a  proce- 
dure for  investigating  any  suspected 
leaks,  and  timetable  for  disciplining 
employees  found  to  have  engaged  in 
unauthorized  disclosures. 

The  task  force  addresses  several 
other  aspects  of  the  information  gath- 
ering process. 

The  first  of  these  concerns  the  forms 
which  nominees  must  complete  before 
they  take  office.  The  President  has 
commented  on  the  burdensome  nature 
of  the  confirmation  process,  and  an 
earlier  commission  that  he  appointed 
called  on  Senate  committees  to  adopt 
one  standard  form  for  all  nominees, 
with  specific  addenda  as  appropriate. 
The  task  force  accepted  this  proposal. 


and  has  recommended  it  to  the  Senate, 
a  position  with  which  I  agree  as  well. 

But  as  we  undertake  this  reform,  per- 
haps the  executive  branch  should  re- 
consider its  forms,  too.  While  Senate 
conrmilttees  may  now  have  different 
forms,  each  generally  asks  nominees  to 
complete  only  one  form.  The  executive 
branch,  by  contrast,  often  asks  for  du- 
plicative data  on  three  distinct  forms 
from  each  nominee.  Once  again,  if  the 
Senate  is  to  consider  whether  our  sin- 
gle form  is  too  burdensome — as  it 
will— surely  the  executive  branch  can 
determine  how  its  multiple  forms  can 
be  streamlined. 

Another  area  reviewed  by  the  task 
force  was  the  willingness  of  the  execu- 
tive branch  to  share  the  information  it 
compiles  about  nominees  with  the  Sen- 
ate. 

As  noted  above,  the  executive  branch 
takes  more  than  five  times  as  long  to 
perform  its  portion  of  the  appoint- 
ments process  as  does  the  Senate.  Yet 
if  the  Senate  is  not  given  the  benefit  of 
the  information  obtained  in  this 
lengthy  process,  then  surely  '  the 
length  of  Senate  review  will  grow 
closer  to  that  of  the  White  House.  As  a 
result,  the  task  force  specifically  rec- 
ommends— and  I  endorse — restoration 
of  the  previous  agreements  between  the 
executive  branch  and  Senate  comntiit- 
tees  regarding  the  sharing  of  back- 
ground information.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  the  specific  arrange- 
ments between  the  administration  and 
the  Judiciary  Committee  are  under  dis- 
cussion at  the  present  time. 

The  task  force  also  calls  on  the  exec- 
utive branch  to  provide  a  certification 
that  its  files  on  a  nominee  contain  no 
adverse  information  on  that  person — or 
an  explanation  when  a  nominee  is  sub- 
mitted to  the  Senate  notwithstanding 
the  presence  of  such  information. 

The  task  force  also  calls  for  greater 
thoroughness  in  initial  background 
checks  i)erformed  on  nominees  by  the 
FBI,  so  that  fewer  followup  investiga- 
tions by  the  Bureau  or  the  Senate— 
which  add  to  delay — are  required. 

The  report  also  observes,  properly  in 
my  view,  that  if  the  appropriate  infor- 
mation on  nominees  is  not  forthcoming 
from  the  executive  branch,  the  Senate 
will  have  no  choice  but  to  expand  its 
own  investigative  capacities  to  make 
up  the  difference.  This  is  a  step  I  hope 
we  wiU  not  have  to  take. 

Finally,  the  task  force  considered 
how  committee  hearings  on  nominees 
can  be  made  more  useful  to  the  Senate 
and  to  the  public. 

It  is  appropriate  to  begin  by  review- 
ing how  the  Senate's  process  for  con- 
sidering nominees  differs  from  the  ex- 
ecutive branch's  process.  While  there 
are  many  differences,  none  is  more  fun- 
damental than  this  one:  The  Senate's 
process,  unlike  the  President's,  is  con- 
ducted within  the  full  view  of  the  pub- 
lic, in  the  form  of  open  confirmation 
hearings. 


Critics  bemoan  the  nature,  the  ex- 
tent, or  the  scope  of  the  questioning  in 
Senate  confirmation  hearings.  But 
these  critics  should  keep  in  mind  that 
they  have  no  idea  what  questions — 
what  political  or  ideological  consider- 
ations—are brought  to  bear  in  the  ex- 
ecutive branch's  review  of  potential 
candidates  for  a  position.  That  is  a 
process  conducted  entirely  in  private. 
It  is  insulated  from  public  scrutiny.  It 
is  wholly  unbalanced  to  hyperanalyze 
the  process  that  the  Senate  uses  to 
consider  nominees,  while  uttering  not 
a  word  about  the  process  the  President 
uses  to  consider  and  reject  many  pos- 
sible candidates  for  each  nomination. 

The  wisdom  of  the  open  nature  of 
Senate  hearings  was  widely  questioned 
during  the  Judiciary  Committee's  con- 
sideration of  the  charges  of  sexual  har- 
assment against  Judge  Thomas  last 
fall.  After  being  criticized  for  conduct- 
ing its  investigation  of  the  charges  in 
confidence  before  the  public  disclosure 
of  the  allegations,  the  committee  was 
then  criticized  even  more  for  conduct- 
ing its  subsequent  hearings  on  these 
matters  in  public. 

As  Chairman  Biden  noted  at  the 
time.  Senate  rules  already  provide  for 
the  closing  of  hearings  under  certain 
circumstances.  Among  those  cir- 
cumstances is  the  prospect  that  a  wit- 
ness testimony  would  constitute  an 
undue  burden  on  his  or  her  right  to  pri- 
vacy. At  the  outset  of  the  Thomas-Hill 
hearings.  Chairman  BiDEN  invited  any 
witness  so  concerned  to  request  a  pri- 
vate session — a  request  he  pledged  to 
honor  with  the  committee's  assent.  No 
witness  who  appeared  those  days  ever 
made  any  such  request  of  the  commit- 
tee—all preferred  to  have  their  stories 
heard  by  the  public,  rather  than  behind 
closed  doors. 

The  task  force  reviewed  this  situa- 
tion, and  concluded  that  the  current 
Senate  rules  strike  an  appropriate  bal- 
ance between  an  individual's  right  to 
privacy  and  the  public's  right  to  know. 
The  task  force  calls  on  Senate  commit- 
tees to  consider  a  closed  session  on  a 
nomination  when  any  witness  deems 
that  his  or  her  testimony  in  open  ses- 
sion will  invade  or  injure  his  or  her 
reputation. 

Though  ultimately  it  is  each  com- 
mittee's decision  whether  to  hold  a 
closed  session,  the  task  force  properly 
recognizes  that  the  initial  choice  must 
be  that  of  a  witness  who  appears  in  a 
confirmation  proceeding.  If  that  wit- 
ness nmkes  no  request  to  testify  in  pri- 
vate, after  having  been  notified  of  the 
right  to  do  so,  then  the  Senate  rules 
and  the  public  interest  support  an  open 
session.  If,  conversely,  a  private  ses- 
sion is  requested,  then  the  rules  pro- 
vide the  appropriate  factors  to  be 
weighed  when  the  committee  votes 
upon  that  request..' 

The  task  force  further  reviewed  var- 
ious proposals  that  have  been  made  for 
changing  the  conduct  of  confirmation 
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By  and  large,   It  concluded 
committee  must  determine 
}rocesse8    and    procedures    are 
or    its    needs,    under    the    cir- 
But  some  general  conclu- 
inrith   applicability   to   all   con- 
hearings,   were   reached  by 
force. 
fl4tly  rejected  the  notion,  which 
mentioned  recently,  that  the 
should    abandon    its    modern 
of  inviting  nominees  to  appear 
committees  as  part  of  the  con- 
process, 
critics  have  complained  about 
hearings,  and  have  sug- 
that  they  are  unfair  to  nomi- 
it  is  hard  to  imagine  any- 
liiore  unfair  than  a  return  to  the 
era  in  which  the  Senate  voted 
without  giving  them  the 
to  present  their  views  to 
The  President  knows  this, 
do  nominees— they  come  to  tes- 
their  own  tree  will.  Indeed,  it 
my  observation  that  nominees 
confirmations  are  contested  are 
those  most  eager  to  come  to 
t>ieir  case, 
many  other  criticisms  of  the 
process,    the    complaint 
nominees  are  obliged  to  appear  be- 
conwnlttees  is  unfounded.  And 
the  concern  expressed  over  such 
they  create  an  atmosphere 
fairer  to  all  Involved,  and  more 
:o  result  in  the  confirmation  of 
nominee,  than  does  the  alter- 
As  an  aside,  I  note  that  in  the 
Supreme  Court  nominees,  the 
s  rate  of  confirming  justices  has 
higher  since  the  advent  of  hear- 
it  was  in  the  period  before 
hearings  were  conducted, 
iffect  of  hearings  has  been  to  in- 
the  rate  at  which  confirmations 
0  icurred. 

tearing  reform  proposal  that  the 
firce  did  recommend  was  better 
between  nominees  and 
prior  to  the  onset  of  con- 
hearings.    Specifically,    the 
called  on  Senate  committees 
clear,  in  advance,  which  sub- 
which  documents  will  be  the 
questioning  a  nominee,  before 
c(4iflrmation  hearing  is  held.  The 
firce  also  said,  however,  that  in 
for    such    advance    notice, 
should  come  to  their  hear- 
fimlliar  with  these  subjects  and 
and  prepared  to  answer  any 
questions  about  them, 
closing,    I   want   to   reemphasize 
i  enuine  reform   of  the  appoint- 
process  will  reqilire  cooperation 
1  oth  the  Senate  and  the  Presi- 
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the  President  is  interested  in 

us  in  the  spirit  of  true  reform. 

force  report  lays  out  a  sound 

balanced  agenda  for  such  action.  I 

will  not  see  more  delay  and 

donfrontation  in  the  appointment 


task 


That  is  an  outcome  that  I  do  not 
want  to  see;  that.  Senate  Democrats  do 
into  want  to  see;  that  I  am  confident 
our  Republican  colleagues  do  not  want 
to  see,  and  that  the  American  people 
do  not  want  to  see. 

I  thank  Chairman  Ford  and  the 
other  members  of  his  task  force  for 
their  work  on  this  report,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Report  of  the  Task  Force  on  the 

Confirmation  Process 

(U.S.  Senate,  December  15,  1991) 

FOREWORD 

Article  n,  Section  2  of  the  Constitution 
provides  that  the  President  "shall  nominate, 
and  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate,  shall  appoint  Ambassadors, 
other  public  Ministers  and  Consuls,  Judges 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  all  other  officers 
of  the  United  States  *  *  *."  Through  the  de- 
bates at  the  Constitutional  Convention,  the 
debates  on  the  ratification  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  two  centuries  of  Senate  precedent, 
the  confirmation  process  has  become  deeply 
rooted  in  our  nation's  constitutional  herit- 
age. 

Several  recent  confirmations  of  presi- 
dential nominees  have  generated  intense  in- 
terest in  the  confirmation  process.  Much  of 
this  scrutiny  has  focused  on  only  a  few  of  the 
thousands  of  nominations  which  are  rou- 
tinely and  expeditiously  considered  by  the 
Senate  during  each  legislative  session.  Most 
confirmations  are  considered  without  fanfare 
and  with  little  public  attention.  There  are 
exceptions  and  these  have  generally  involved 
nominations  to  high  public  offices  involving 
issues  of  a  national  and  sensitive  nature. 

The  Task  Force  has  carefully  examined 
current  Senate  Rules  and  has  concluded  that 
they  provide  a  sound  basis  for  conducting 
confirmation  proceedings  in  a  manner  that 
balances  the  nominee's  privacy  interests  and 
the  public  interest  in  open  confirmation  pro- 
ceedings. It  would  be  a  mistake  for  the  Sen- 
ate to  aoandon  its  role  of  "advice  and  con- 
sent" by  revising  the  Standing  Rules  simply 
to  avoid  controversy.  Rather,  the  President 
should  seek  to  engage  in  prior  consultations 
with  the  leadership  of  the  Senate  in  an  effort 
to  minimize  unnecessary  confiict  and  con- 
troversy in  the  confirmation  process. 

In  a  system  of  government  composed  of 
three  separate  and  equal  branches,  the  Sen- 
ate cannot  abrogate  its  constitutional  re- 
sponsibilities for  any  nomination,  especially 
those  for  a  lifetime  appointment.  The  Senate 
confirmation  process  is  an  integral  part  of 
the  system  of  checks  and  balances.  Without 
the  confirmation  process,  the  Executive 
Branch  would  be  able  to  dominate  the  Judi- 
cial Branch  to  the  point  that  it  would  no 
longer  function  as  a  separate  and  independ- 
ent branch  of  government. 

The  objective  of  the  Task  Force  on  the 
Confirmation  Process  was  to  consider  ways 
in  which  the  Senate  can  fulfill  its  constitu- 
tional responsibilities  in  the  confirmation 
process  in  a  timely  and  accountable  manner, 
maintaining  the  integrity  of  three  separate 
and  equal  branches  of  government  with  the 
checks  and  balances  devised  by  the  Founding 
Fathers. 

I.  rasTORiCAL  perspective  of  the  "advise 

AND  CONSENT"  CLAUSE 

The  Constitution  does  not  st>eak  of  a  con- 
firmation process.  It  assigns  to  the  Senate 


the  responsibility  to  provide  its  "advice  and 
consent"  before  nominees  are  permitted  to 
assume  government  office.  Consultations  be- 
tween the  branches  before  a  nominee  is  se- 
lected permits  the  Senate  to  exercise  its  ad- 
visory role  under  the  Constitution.  This  is 
particularly  true  in  the  appointment  of 
members  of  the  third  and  independent 
branch  of  government,  the  judiciary. 

The  history  of  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion demonstrates  that  the  Framers  did  not 
intend  to  give  the  appointment  power  solely 
to  the  President.  As  the  Convention  met,  it 
adopted  a  plan  to  vest  the  Congress  with  the 
exclusive  role  of  appointing  officers.  As  the 
Convention  progressed,  alternative  proposals 
to  give  the  President  the  exclusive  authority 
to  make  appointn-.-.nts  were  rejected  because 
of  a  shared  commitment  to  keep  the  Presi- 
dent from  amassing  too  much  power.  Not 
until  the  closing  days  of  the  Convention  was 
a  compromise  reached  which  gave  the  Presi- 
dent any  role  in  the  nomination  process,  and 
even  then  it  was  only  with  the  "advice  and 
consent"  of  the  Senate. 

The  ratification  debates  make  it  clear  that 
the  Senate  was  expected  to  play  an  active 
role  in  the  appointment  process,  particularly 
with  respect  to  judicial  nominations.  In  Fed- 
eralist 76.  Hamilton  wrote  that  Senatorial 
review  would  prevent  the  President  from  ap- 
pointing justices  to  be  "the  obsequious  in- 
struments of  his  pleasure."  Responding  to 
the  argument  that  the  Senate's  refusal  to 
confirm  a  nominee  would  give  the  Senate  an 
improper  InOuence  over  the  President.  Ham- 
ilton wrote  in  Federalist  77:  "If  by  influenc- 
ing the  President,  be  meant  restraining  him. 
that  is  precisely  what  must  have  been  in- 
tended." 

From  the  beginning,  the  Senate  has  taken 
its  "advice"  function  as  seriously  as  its 
"consent"  role.  During  the  first  four  Presi- 
dential administrations,  a  committee  ap- 
pointed by  the  Senate  occasionally  consulted 
with  the  President  as  an  advisory  council  re- 
garding nominations.  This  formal  consulta- 
tion was  not  practiced  routinely.  An  infor- 
mal process  developed  whereby  the  President 
conferred  in  person  or  through  assistants 
with  the  leadership  of  his  party  in  Congress. 
At  other  times,  the  entire  congressional 
leadership  met  with  the  President. 

There  is  considerable  precedent  of  informal 
consultations  between  the  President  and  the 
Senate  in  the  selection  of  nominees,  particu- 
larly those  for  the  Supreme  Court.  In  a  fa- 
mous incident.  President  Hoover  consulted 
with  Senate  leaders,  presenting  them  with  a 
list  of  names  that  placed  New  York  judge 
Benjamin  Cardozo  at  the  bottom.  Senator 
William  Borah,  after  reviewing  the  list  is 
said  to  have  told  President  Hoover:  "Your 
list  is  all  right,  but  you  handed  it  to  me  up- 
side down."  Hoover  nominated  Cardozo. 

The  Senate  became  involved  in  the  selec- 
tion of  officials  for  certain  positions  through 
a  procedure  which  has  become  known  as 
"senatorial  courtesy."  This  procedure  per- 
mits Senators  of  the  President's  party  to  ex- 
press their  views  on  a  candidate  or  to  even 
propose  a  candidate  for  positions  in  their  re- 
spective States.  If  a  Senator  does  not  favor  a 
nominated  candidate,  that  Senator  may 
claim  the  candidate  to  be  objectionable, 
which  can  lead  to  withdrawal  or  rejection  of 
the  nominee.  This  custom  may  also  be  in- 
voked by  Senators  when  a  citizen  of  their 
State  is  nominated  for  a  regional  or  national 
position.  While  the  growth  of  the  profes- 
sional civil  service  has  reduced  the  scope  of 
senatorial  courtesy,  numerous  positions  are 
still  subject  to  the  custom.  These  positions 
include  appointments  to  U.S.  district  courts 


and  the  offices  of  U.S.  Attorneys  and  U.S. 
Marshals. 

Under  Article  2,  Section  2  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, virtually  all  executive  officers  and 
judges  must  be  confirmed  by  the  Senate  un- 
less Congress,  by  law.  vests  the  appointment 
power  In  the  executive  branch.  Although 
Congress  has  authorized  the  President  to  ap- 
point a  wide  variety  of  officers  without  Sen- 
ate confirmation.  Congress  has  reconsidered 
such  delegation  when  necessary  to  strength- 
en Congressional  oversight  of  appointments. 
For  example,  in  1974  the  Director  and  Deputy 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  were  made  subject  to  Senate  con- 
firmation. Additionally,  the  Congress  has 
sought  to  enhance  the  Senate's  role  by  creat- 
ing fixed  terms  for  certain  positions. 

The  Congress  has  also  sought  to  protect 
the  Senate's  role  in  the  appointment  process 
by  enacting  legislation  concerning  the  Presi- 
dent's authority  to  make  recess  appoint- 
ments during  the  periods  the  Congress  has 
recessed  or  adjourned.  By  statute,  a  recess 
appointment  to  a  position  that  was  vacant 
while  the  Senate  was  in  session  may  trigger 
a  salary  cutoff  of  Treasury  funds  for  the  po- 
sition, unless  specific  criteria  are  met,  i.e. 
the  vacancy  arose  30  days  prior  to  the  end  of 
the  Senate  session:  a  nomination  was  pend- 
ing at  the  end  of  the  session;  or  a  nomina- 
tion was  rejected  by  the  Senate  30  days  be- 
fore the  recess  or  adjournment  and  the  indi- 
vidual appointed  is  other  than  the  nominee 
previously  rejected.  5  U.S.C.  § 5503(a). 

n.  STATISTICAL  ANALYSIS  OF  CONFIRMATIONS 

In  any  given  year,  less  than  one  percent  of 
all  nominations  are  subject  to  intense  scru- 
tiny by  the  Senate.  Historically,  the  Senate 
has  confirmed  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
nominations,  including  those  for  full-time 
policy  making  positions.  In  the  last  ten 
years,  the  Senate  has  received  over  600,000 
nominations.  Of  that  amount,  97  percent 
have  been  confirmed. 

Since  the  confirmation  process  began  in 
1789,  approximately  twenty  percent  of  the 
nominations  to  the  Supreme  Court  have 
failed  to  gain  Senate  approval.  In  contrast, 
less  than  two  percent  of  Cabinet  nomina- 
tions have  failed  to  receive  that  approval. 
Over  the  course  of  two  centuries,  the  judicial 
system  has  grown  dramatically;  this  has  re- 
sulted in  a  corresponding  increase  in  judicial 
nominations  requiring  Senate  approval. 
Today,  under  existing  law.  there  are  ten  dis- 
tinct court  systems  in  the  United  States,  in- 
volving a  total  of  961  judgeships. 

During  the  last  ten  years,  the  Senate  re- 
ceived 630  judicial  nominations.  Of  these 
nominations.  86.6  percent  submitted  by 
President  Reagan  and  95  percent  submitted 
by  President  Bush,  received  Senate  con- 
firmation. These  percentages  actually  under- 
state significantly  the  success  in  nomina- 
tions approved  because  some  nominations 
that  failed  to  receive  Senate  confirmation 
Involved  nominees  who  eventually  were  con- 
firmed after  being  renominated  at  a  later 
time.  Only  twice  during  this  ten-year  period 
did  a  negative  committee  vote  prevent  a  ju- 
dicial nomination  from  being  considered  by 
the  full  Senate,  and  only  once  did  the  Senate 
vote  to  reject  a  judicial  nomination. 

In  the  101st  Congress,  the  Senate  received 
over  93.000  nominations  and  promotions  for 
confirmation.  The  nominations  were  to  civil- 
ian positions;  civilian  positions  in  the  For- 
elem  Service,  Coast  Guard,  National  Oceanic 
and  Atmospheric  Administration,  and  the 
Public  Health  Service;  and  military  posi- 
tions in  the  Army,  Air  Force.  Navy  and  Ma- 
rine Corps.  Promotions  requiring  confirma- 
tion include  those  in  the  military  and  the 


Coast  Guard,  Foreign  Service  and  civilian 
uniformed  services  (National  Oceanic  and 
Atmospheric  Administration,  and  Public 
Health  Service).  Of  the  total  nominations  re- 
ceived in  the  lOlst  Congress,  1021  were  civil- 
ian nominations  (exclusive  of  those  to  the 
Foreign  Service,  Coast  Guard,  National  Oce- 
anic and  Atmospheric  Administration,  and 
the  Public  Health  Service);  of  those,  853 
nominations  were  actually  considered  by  the 
Senate,  and  99.8  percent  of  those  nomina- 
tions were  confirmed. 

Not  only  has  the  Senate  confirmed  the 
vast  majority  of  nominations,  but  It  has 
done  so  in  an  expeditious  and  timely  man- 
ner. In  preparing  its  analysis  of  the  con- 
firmation process,  the  Task  Force  surveyed 
the  Standing  Committees  of  the  Senate  on 
the  various  issues  surrounding  the  confirma- 
tion process.  This  survey  requested  informa- 
tion from  the  committees  spanning  the  last 
five  years.  Based  on  the  information  pro- 
vided by  committees  which  receive  and  con- 
sider nominations,  the  average  time  of  con- 
sideration for  a  nomination  was  48  days.  This 
figure  represents  the  time  between  the  date 
the  committee  received  all  the  necessary  pa- 
perwork and  information  on  a  nominee  and 
the  date  the  committee  reported  the  nomina- 
tion to  the  full  Senate. 

These  statistics  indicate  that  the  real 
delay  in  the  process  lies  with  the  Presi- 
dential nomination  rather  than  the  Senate 
confirmation.  Based  on  information  provided 
by  the  committees  in  response  to  the  Task 
Force  survey,  the  average  length  of  time  a 
position  has  been  vacant,  before  a  nomina- 
tion is  made  by  the  President,  is  267  days. 
The  White  House  has  averaged  almost  28 
days  between  making  a  nomination  and 
transmitting  the  information  relevant  to 
that  nomination  to  the  appropriate  commit- 
tee. A  timely  and  accountable  appointment 
process  requires  prompt  action  by  the  White 
House.  The  Senate  cannot  begin  confirma- 
tion procedures  until  a  nomination  is  sub- 
mitted by  the  President.  Nevertheless,  the 
Senate  recognizes  its  responsibilities  and 
should  review  and  streamline  the  confirma- 
tion process  to  assure  the  public  that  it  can 
and  will  act  responsibly. 

in.  NATURE  OF  POSmONS 

Senate  confirmations  encompass  a  wide 
range  of  positions,  with  considerable  dif- 
ferences in  the  nature  of  duties,  impact  on 
national  and  international  affairs,  the  degree 
of  independence  from  the  President,  full  or 
part-time  status,  and  tenure.  In  assessing 
the  fitness  of  any  nominee,  it  is  difficult  at 
best,  to  establish  one  standard  that  could  be 
applied  by  either  the  President  or  the  Sen- 
ate. 

The  nominations  considered  by  the  Senate 
include:  Ambassadors;  U.S.  representatives 
to  international  organizations;  Cabinet  and 
sub-Cabinet  positions;  officials  in  the  Execu- 
tive Office  of  the  President;  officials  in  sepa- 
rate agencies;  officials  in  independent  agen- 
cies; officials  serving  in  short-term  positions 
addressing  specific  policy  decisions;  officials 
in  part-time  positions  on  advisory  panels; 
foreign  service  officers;  military  officers  se- 
lected for  promotion  by  statutory  selection 
boards;  military  officers  selected  for  pro- 
motion under  the  President's  Article  n  ajv 
pointment  authority  without  the  involve- 
ment of  a  selection  board;  military  officers 
selected  for  assignment  to  a  position  for 
which  a  selection  board  is  not  required;  Arti- 
cle I  judges;  and  Article  III  judges. 

The  terms  of  office  vary  as  well  as  the  po- 
sitions. Executive  branch  officials  usually 
serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the  President,  while 
officials  of  independent  agencies  normally 


serve  terms  that  extend  beyond  the  term  of 
a  President.  Military  officers  also  serve  at 
varied  tenure  levels.  Article  I  judges,  i.e.  Tax 
Court,  Claims  Court,  Court  of  Military  Ap- 
peals. Court  of  Veteran  Appeals,  usually 
serve  a  15  year  term,  and  may  be  removed  for 
a  specified  statutory  reason. 

The  unique  distinction  of  Article  m  ap- 
pointments makes  the  Senate  role  all  that 
more  crucial.  Appointments  to  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  the  various  Federal  circuit  and 
district  courts,  are  to  an  independent  branch 
of  the  Federal  government  and  are  tenured 
for  lifetime.  Removal  is  only  through  im- 
peachment. The  Senate  has  one  opportunity 
to  review  the  credentials,  the  political  and 
constitutional  views  of  the  nominees.  For 
positions  to  the  Supreme  Court,  this  review 
is  of  paramount  importance.  As  the  only 
court  of  no  further  appeal,  the  Supreme 
Court  itself  is  the  only  court  with 
unreviewable  power  to  change  precedents. 
Only  the  Senate  can  guard  against  the  abuse 
of  this  power. 

IV.  THE  COMMrTTEE  HEARINC 

The  appointment  process  for  federal  posi- 
tions that  require  Senate  confirmation  be- 
gins with  the  President's  selection.  This  as- 
pect of  the  process  is  conducted,  for  the  most 
part,  in  private.  The  President's  selection 
process  Involves  background  investigations, 
including  an  investigation  conducted  by  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation.  Access  to 
this  information  Is  controlled  by  the  Presi- 
dent, and  he  selects  which,  if  any,  of  his  ad- 
visors may  review  that  information.  Only 
such  information  as  the  President  chooses  to 
divulge  is  released  to  the  public. 

The  Constitution  assigns  to  the  Senate 
alone  the  responsibility  for  reviewing  Presi- 
dential nominations.  In  conducting  this  re- 
sponsibility, the  Senate  has  made  the  deter- 
mination to  conduct  a  significant  aspect  of 
its  nomination  process  in  public.  The  con- 
firmation hearing  is  the  only  point  in  the  ap- 
pointment process  of  Federal  officials  that 
offers  the  public  an  opportunity  to  evaluate 
the  qualifications  of  a  nominee.  The  Senate 
has  taken  this  obligation  seriously  and  be- 
lieves that  the  public  hearing  process  is  vital 
to  the  Senate's  constitutional  role  of  "advice 
and  consent." 

The  Senate  has  not  formally  established  a 
set  of  uniform  guidelines  for  the  evaluation 
of  a  nominee's  fitness  for  a  particular  posi- 
tion. This  reflects  the  fact  that  there  are  sig- 
nificant differences  in  the  nature  of  the  du- 
ties, authorities,  and  tenure  of  the  positions 
subject  to  Senate  confirmation.  E^cb  com- 
mittee, however,  has  developed  similar  rules 
and  criteria  for  judging  a  nominee's  quali- 
fications. In  the  process,  the  Senate  and  its 
committees  routinely  focus  on  four  factors — 
conflicts  of  interest,  character  and  integrity, 
professional  competence  and  relevant  experi- 
ence, and  views  and  ideology. 

Any  consideration  of  the  confirmation 
process  must  also  recognize  that  concern 
about  a  nominee  must  focus  on  public  policy 
issues,  and  how  the  nominee  is  likely  to  af- 
fect those  issues.  This  concern  has  been  ap- 
parent ITom  the  very  beginning  of  the  Sen- 
ate's history  when  the  Senate  rejected  John 
Rutledge  to  be  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  In  1795  because  of  his  outspoken  oppo- 
sition to  the  Jay  Treaty.  Two  centuries  of 
Senate  precedent  firmly  establish  that  the 
Senate  has  taken  seriously  its  role  in  re- 
straining the  President  by  considering  the 
political  and  constitutional  views  of  nomi- 
nees to  determine  their  fitness  to  serve  in 
high  government  positions.  Since  Washing- 
ton's day,  and  the  Rutledge  rejection,  the 
precedent  of  considering  political  and  con- 
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C0ND1|CT  OF"  HEARINGS— PRIVACY  RIGHTS  OF 

lEE  AND  COMPETTOO  PUBLIC  INTER- 

3PEN  HEARINGS 

la  a  natural  tension  between  the  in- 
privacy  and  the  context  of  a  public 
in  the  confirmation  process.  Given 
critical  importance  of  the  Senate's  con- 
of  a  nominee  in  public,  only  in  the 
iigniflcant  concern  for  the  interests 
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proceedings  of  Walter  J.  Hickle  to 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  followed  in 
and  1974  by  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Adminis  txation  hearings  on  Gerald  Ford  and 
Nelson  1  Lockefeller,  respectively,  to  be  Vice 
President 
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of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate 
that  committee  hearings  are  to  be 
the  public,  except  that  a  hearing 

closed  "on  a  motion  made  and  sec- 
go  into  closed  session  to  discuss" 
certain  enumerated  provisions  of 
require  a  closed  meeting.  Such  a 

must  be  determined  by  a  recorded 
vote  of  the  committee.  The  rule's 

reasons  to  conduct  a  closed  meeting 

wide  array  of  situations  which  are 

in  paragraph  5(b)(3)  of  Rule  26.  The 

a  committee  sufficient  latitude 

ixercise  of  discretion  in  determining 
conduct  a  closed  hearing.  The  rule 
accomplshes   this    while    safeguarding   the 


right  of  public  access  to  information  regard- 
ing nominees.  Committees  should  be  cog- 
nizant of  the  importance  of  a  nominee's,  or  a 
witness'  right  to  privacy.  In  instances  when 
the  testimony  is  likely  to  Involve  allega- 
tions that  could  invade  and  injure  a  person's 
reputation,  a  committee  should  consider  a 
closed  session  when  that  person  so  requests. 

While  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate 
permit  the  closing  of  hearings  to  protect  in- 
dividuals' privacy  interests,  the  entire  nomi- 
nation and  confirmation  process  is  under- 
mined by  unauthorized  disclosures  of  con- 
fidential information.  Confidentiality  must 
be  respected  by  the  Executive  Branch  as  well 
as  the  Senate. 

The  release  of  confidential  information, 
whether  by  the  Executive  Branch  or  the  Sen- 
ate, is  condemned  as  injurious  to  the  nomi- 
nation and  confirmation  process.  The  Senate 
should  be  aggressive  in  pursuing  the  source 
of  unauthorized  disclosures  of  confidential 
information.  Each  committee  should  adopt  a 
rule  on  Improper  disclosures  of  confidential 
information.  Any  staff  member  of  the  Senate 
who  improperly  releases  information,  with- 
out the  authorization  of  the  committee, 
should  be  subject  to  swift  and  severe  punish- 
ment, which  could  extend  to  termination  of 
employment.  In  those  instances  where  infor- 
mation is  improperly  released,  the  commit- 
tee involved  should  immediately  undertake 
an  investigation  to  determine  the  respon- 
sible party.  In  the  event  that  a  committee 
does  not  act  promptly,  the  Senate  Leader- 
ship should  be  authorized  to  appoint  outside 
counsel  to  conduct  an  investigation  pursuant 
to  established  procedures  of  the  Senate  with 
regard  to  contracting  for  professional  serv- 
ices. 

The  improper  release  of  information  by  a 
Member  should  be  subject  to  consideration 
by  the  Select  Committee  on  Ethics. 

VI.  ACCOUNTABILITY  AND  RESPONSIBILITY  FOR  A 
TIMELY  CONFIRMATION  PR(X;ES8 

While  the  confirmation  process  has  been 
criticized  as  lengthy  and  unduly  contentious, 
a  review  of  the  facts  with  respect  to  nomina- 
tions demonstrates  that  the  Administra- 
tion's approach  to  the  nomination  process  is 
responsible  for  the  vast  majority  of  delays. 
Judicial  appointments  in  the  102nd  Congress 
have  been  confirmed,  on  average,  in  10 
weeks.  The  President  has  averaged  10 
months  or  more  to  select  nominees.  One  out 
of  ten  federal  judgeships  are  currently  va- 
cant. Eleven  federal  judicial  circuits  and  dis- 
trict courts  are  in  an  officially  proclaimed 
"state  of  judicial  emergency"  because  of 
these  vacancies.  For  100  of  the  135  vacant  po- 
sitions. President  Bush  has  yet  to  nominate 
a  candidate  for  Senate  consideration.  Ten 
judgeships  have  been  vacant  for  550  days,  and 
seven  judgeships  have  been  vacant  for  over 
two  years,  without  the  President  making  a 
nomination. 

The  most  critical  evaluation  of  potential 
nominees  occurs  before  submission  to  the 
Senate.  If  the  process  functions  properly,  un- 
suitable candidates  will  be  screened  out  by 
the  President  before  they  are  nominated. 
The  responsibility  for  screening  nominees 
lies  first  and  foremost  with  the  President 
and  his  administration.  Their  investigations 
must  be  thorough  and  complete.  It  is  not  in 
the  interest  of  any  party  for  unfit  candidates 
to  be  nominated,  with  the  Senate  left  to 
identify  and  reject  such  an  unfit  nominee. 
Too  often.  Executive  Branch  investigative 
reports  received  by  the  Senate  are  incom- 
plete in  obvious  respects.  The  confirmation 
process  is  needlessly  slowed  when  Senate 
committees  are  forced  to  ask  the  President 
for  supplemental  information  where  such  re- 


quests are  reasonably  capable  of  being  an- 
ticipated by  the  Administration. 

Historically,  comity  has  existed  between 
the  Executive  Branch  and  the  Senate  in  the 
nomination  process.  Through  its  investiga- 
tion of  nominees,  the  White  House  compiles 
a  substantial  amount  of  information  about 
candidates.  These  investigations  include  the 
development  of  detailed  reports  by  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation.  As  part  of  the 
comity  between  the  two  branches,  the  White 
House  has  traditionally  shared  such  F.B.I. 
information  with  senior  Committee  mem- 
bers. Recently,  the  Administration  made  the 
determination  to  provide  only  summaries  of 
these  reports  to  committees.  Such  sum- 
maries are  known  to  be  incomplete  and  po- 
tentially misleading.  The  Task  Force  does 
not  challenge  or  question  the  quality  of  the 
F.B.I.'s  investigative  work;  the  routine 
F.B.I,  background  investigations  on  nomi- 
nees are  generally  thorough  and  usually  reli- 
able. However,  when  difficult  questions  are 
raised  in  a  committee  regarding  a  nominee, 
reliance  on  the  summaries  is  not  acceptable. 
The  Senate  is  restricted  in  directing  the 
F.B.I,  to  provide  further  investigative  re- 
ports because  that  agency  works  at  the  di- 
rection of  the  White  House  counsel,  who, 
having  participated  in  the  selection  of  a 
nominee,  has  a  strong  interest  in  the  nomi- 
nee's confirmation. 

If  the  Administration  does  not  provide 
timely  and  responsive  access  to  investigative 
materials,  the  Senate  will  be  compelled  to 
expand  its  resources  and  establish  an  inter- 
nal process  for  committees  to  investigate  se- 
rious allegations  about  a  nominee.  Commit- 
tees with  their  own  existing  investigative 
personnel  might  expand  their  staffs;  experi- 
enced special  investigative  counsel  could  be 
retained  on  an  as-needed  basis;  such  counsel 
could  be  retained  on  a  full-time  basis  by  a 
centralized  unit  in  the  Senate  and  detailed 
to  different  committees  as  required;  or  in- 
vestigators and  auditors  could  be  detailed 
from  existing  Federal  agencies,  such  as  the 
General  Accounting  Office. 

Despite  the  utilization  of  extensive  re- 
sources in  the  Government  (including  the 
F.B.I. ,  the  Internal  Revenue  Service,  mili- 
tary, intelligence  and  diplomatic  security 
clearance  procedures,  agency  or  department 
ethics  officials.  Inspector  General  offices, 
and  the  Office  of  Government  Ethics)  to  re- 
view the  character,  qualifications  and  fitness 
of  a  nominee,  at  present  only  one  formal  cer- 
tification of  nominees  is  prepared:  that  of 
the  Office  of  Government  Ethics.  This  cer- 
tification is  based  solely  on  a  review  of  the 
financial  information  submitted  by  a  nomi- 
nee pursuant  to  the  Ethics  in  Government 
Act,  and  reports  to  the  appropriate  Senate 
committee  the  nominee's  compliance  with 
applicable  laws  and  regulations  governing 
conflict  of  interests  with  respect  to  the 
nominee's  proposed  duties. 

In  addition  to  the  information  provided  by 
the  Executive  Branch,  the  Senate  should  re- 
quest that  the  Administration  submit  a  cer- 
tification or  other  formal  statement  that  in- 
dicates that  in  the  full  field  background  in- 
vestigation and  White  House  conflict  of  in- 
terest review,  nothing  was  found  that  re- 
flects adversely  on  the  nominee  that  is  not 
explained  or  revealed  in  the  reports  submit- 
ted by  the  Administration.  Should  adverse 
information  have  been  found  and  viewed  by 
the  White  House  to  be  not  disqualifying,  the 
President's  counsel  should  so  inform  a  Com- 
mittee of  this  information  in  a  confidential 
communication  or  meeting.  It  should  be 
noted  that  the  current  practice  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  requires  that  the 
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Executive  Branch  submit  a  similar  certifi- 
cation when  it  transmits  nominations  for 
promotion  to  a  general  officer  position. 

In  1990,  a  Presidential  Commission  pro- 
posed that  the  Senate  committees  adopt  one 
standard  questionnaire  for  completion  by  all 
nominees  to  be  confirmed  by  the  Senate.  The 
Commission  recommended  that  each  com- 
mittee would  be  able  to  use  a  supplemental 
questionnaire  for  specialized  information 
relevant  to  that  committee's  area  of  exper- 
tise. While  the  development  of  a  standard 
Senate  form  is  a  desirable  goal,  the  nomina- 
tion process  requires  the  cooperation  of  the 
nominee  and  the  President.  Expeditious  han- 
dling of  the  Senate's  request  for  Information 
would  propel  the  confirmation  process. 

An  indispensable  element  of  information 
gathering  on  nominees  is  the  submission  of 
Senate  committee  questionnaires.  Some 
have  complained  that  these  questionnaires 
are  unduly  burdensome.  It  should  be  noted 
that  nominees  are  currently  required  to 
complete  two  similar  questionnaires  for  the 
Executive  Branch— the  Presidential  Data 
Form  and  the  Standard  Form  (SF-86).  Nei- 
ther form  is  shared  with  the  Senate.  The  sin- 
gle Senate  form  provided  by  committees  to 
nominees  is  a  necessary  aspect  of  the  con- 
firmation process.  In  developing  a  single 
form  for  nominees  to  complete,  committees 
would  not  be  precluded  from  requesting  sup- 
plemental information.  In  an  effort  to 
streamline  the  confirmation  process,  the  Elx- 
ecutive  Branch  should  transmit  the  com- 
pleted Senate  questionnaire  at  the  same 
time  it  transmits  the  nomination  to  the  Sen- 
ate. 

Through  joint  cooperation,  the  Senate  and 
the  Administration  would  be  able  to  act 
quickly  and  confidentially  to  evaluate  and 
resolve  potential  problems  at  the  outset  of 
the  process.  By  restricting  access  and  avail- 
ability of  information,  the  Senate  is  placed 
in  the  position  of  delaying  the  confirmation 
process  through  needless  repetitive  inves- 
tigations which  only  results  in  a  harmful 
delay  to  the  nominee  and  the  Senate's  abil- 
ity to  act  in  a  deliberative  manner. 

Vn.  RECOMMENDATIONS 

Having  considered  the  constitutional  and 
historical  perspectives  of  the  confirmation 
process,  and  in  an  effort  to  expedite  the  proc- 
ess and  preserve  the  Senate's  constitutional 
role  of  "advice  and  consent,"  the  Task  Force 
makes  the  following  recommendations: 

1.  The  President  should  respect  the  "advice 
and  consent"  role  of  the  Senate  by  engaging 
in  more  extensive  consultations  with  Senate 
leaders  before  making  future  nominations. 
Under  the  Constitution  the  Senate  has  the 
obligation  to  provide  its  "advice  and  con- 
sent" to  Presidential  nominations.  Consulta- 
tion between  the  branches  would  enhance 
comity  between  the  Executive  Branch  and 
the  Senate.  Specifically,  the  Task  Force  rec- 
ommends: 

a.  Immediate  consultations  between  the 
President  and  Senate  leaders  on  future  Su- 
preme Court  nominations  should  now  begin. 
There  is  strong  precedent  and  broad  public 
support  for  such  cooperation.  The  Supreme 
Court  is  part  of  the  independent  branch  of 
government  that  both  the  Executive  and 
Legislative  Branches  must  jointly  shape,  and 
it,  in  turn,  shapes  them. 

b.  Consultations  on  Elxecutive  Branch 
nominees  should  be  conducted,  with  ad- 
vanced notice  wherever  possible.  Such  con- 
sultations would  minimize  conflict  between 
the  two  branches,  and  expedite  the  confirma- 
tion process. 

2.  To  speed  the  confirmation  process,  the 
Executive   Branch   should   submit   nomina- 


tions promptly  when  a  vacancy  occurs, 
streamline  and  expedite  its  investigative 
process,  and  certify  that  nominees  are  fit  for 
confirmation.  The  Task  Force  recommends 
the  following: 

a.  The  Executive  Branch  should  set  a  tar- 
get date  for  filling  vacancies. 

b.  Administration  investigations  of  nomi- 
nees should  be  thorough  and  complete.  The 
failure  to  conduct  a  thorough  Investigation 
of  a  nominee  results  In  a  duplication  of  ef- 
forts because  the  Senate  must  conduct  sup- 
plemental Investigations.  As  a  result,  time  is 
needlessly  consumed. 

c.  The  Executive  Branch  should  consoli- 
date forms  it  asks  nominees  to  complete. 
The  Senate  requests  one  form  from  nomi- 
nees, while  the  Executive  Branch  asks  nomi- 
nees to  complete  three  forms. 

d.  The  Executive  Branch  should  certify 
that  its  files  contain  no  adverse  information 
on  a  nominee  that  is  not  explained  or  dis- 
closed in  the  reports  submitted  to  the  Sen- 
ate. In  the  event  that  the  Executive  Branch 
investigations  reveal  adverse  information 
which  is  viewed  as  not  disquallfVing,  and  the 
President  nonetheless  proceeds  to  nominate 
the  candidate,  the  President's  counsel  should 
so  inform  a  committee  in  a  confidential  com- 
munication or  meeting. 

e.  All  information  needed  to  review  a 
nominee  should  be  submitted  when  the 
President  forwards  the  nomination  to  the 
Senate.  In  an  effort  to  streamline  the  proc- 
ess and  confirm  the  nominee  in  an  expedi- 
tious manner,  the  White  House  should  for- 
ward all  relevant  information  and  forms,  In- 
cluding ethics  forms  and  a  completed  Senate 
questionnaire,  at  the  same  time  the  Presi- 
dent submits  a  nomination  to  the  Senate. 

3.  Any  unauthorized  release  of  confidential 
information  in  the  confirmation  process 
should  be  promptly  investigated  and  fully 
punished.  E^ch  committee  should  adopt  a 
rule  on  improper  disclosure  of  confidential 
information.  The  Task  Force  recommends: 

a.  Any  unauthorized  release  should  be 
swiftly  and  severely  punished. 

b.  Any  such  unauthorized  release  (1)  by 
staff,  should  be  subject  to  sanctions,  which 
could  extend  to  termination  of  employment; 
and  (ii)  by  a  Senator,  should  be  subject  to 
consideration  by  the  Select  Committee  on 
Ethics. 

c.  Any  suspected  leak  should  be  promptly 
investigated.  If  a  committee  does  not  under- 
take an  investigation,  the  Senate  Leadership 
should  be  authorized  to  direct  the  Senate 
Legal  Counsel  to  appoint  an  outside  counsel 
to  conduct  an  investigation.  Within  ten  days 
of  any  report  revealing  an  unauthorized  dis- 
closure by  a  Senate  employee,  his  or  her  em- 
ployer should  report  to  the  Senate  Leader- 
ship the  disciplinary  action  taken. 

4.  The  Committees  of  the  Senate  should 
adopt  a  questionnaire  for  Presidential  nomi- 
nees, with  each  committee  permitted  to  re- 
quest supplemental  information  as  needed. 
This  is  a  recommendation  of  the  President's 
Commission  on  the  Federal  Appointment 
Process  which  the  Task  Force  endorses.  The 
Task  Force  urges  the  Administration  to  pro- 
vide Senate  forms  to  nominees  for  advance 
completion,  and  to  submit  the  form  at  the 
same  time  and  the  nomination  is  transmit- 
ted to  the  Senate. 

5.  Comity  should  be  restored  between  the 
Executive  Branch  and  the  Senate  with  the 
sharing  of  information  on  nominees;  the  fail- 
ure to  exchange  information  will  require  the 
Senate  to  conduct  more  extensive  independ- 
ent investigations  in  the  future.  Histori- 
cally, the  Executive  Branch  has  shared  the 
background  information  it  compiles  on  can- 


didates. This  sharing  of  information  elimi- 
nates the  need  for  duplicative  Senate  inves- 
tigations. Recently,  the  Artminlstratlon  has 
announced  new  restrictions  on  the  use  of 
this  background  information  by  Senate  com- 
mittees. The  Task  Force  recommends  that 
the  Administration  restore  the  previous 
agreement  for  Senate  access  to  background 
information.  This  generally  entailed  provid- 
ing FBI  summaries  to  conmiittee  chairmen 
and  ranking  members;  in  some  cases,  where 
appropriate,  wider  access  to  the  data  or  ac- 
cess to  the  full  reports  was  provided.  The 
previous  arrangements  functioned  well. 

6.  If  the  Administration  restricts  the  back- 
ground information  on  nominees  it  provides 
to  Senate  committees  so  that  the  commit- 
tees cannot  adequately  evaluate  the  quali- 
fications and  fitness  of  nominees,  it  will  be 
necessary  for  the  Senate  to  expand  its  capa- 
bilities for  Senate  committees  to  conduct 
thorough  investigations  of  nominees.  Com- 
mittees with  investigators  now  on  staff 
might  expand  their  existing  personnel;  spe- 
cial investigative  counsel  could  be  retained 
on  an  as-needed  basis;  such  counsel  could  be 
retained  on  a  full-time  basis  by  a  centralized 
unit  in  the  Senate  and  detailed  to  different 
committees  as  required;  or  investigators  and 
auditors  could  be  detailed  trom  existing  Fed- 
eral agencies,  such  as  the  General  Account- 
ing Office. 

7.  The  confirmation  process  must  carefully 
balance  the  nominee's  right  to  privacy 
against  the  public's  right  to  know,  with  any 
curtailment  of  the  latter  approached  cau- 
tiously. Unlike  the  Executive  Branch's 
closed  process  for  selecting  nominees,  the 
Senate's  confirmation  hearings  are  the  only 
aspect  of  the  appointment  process  open  to 
the  public.  The  Task  Force  recommends: 

a.  While  the  nominee's  right  to  privacy  is 
important,  the  public's  right  to  know  must 
be  zealously  guarded.  Any  curtailment  of 
this  right  to  know  must  be  approached  cau- 
tiously. 

b.  The  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  should 
be  applied  carefully  in  determining  whether 
to  conduct  a  closed  hearing.  In  instances 
where  testimony  is  likely  to  involve  allega- 
tions that  could  invade  and  injure  the  rep- 
utation of  a  nominee,  a  committee  should 
consider  a  closed  session  when  a  nominee  so 
requests. 

8.  Committees  and  nominees  should  work 
together  to  make  the  confirmation  hearings 
useful  inquiries  into  the  nominee's  back- 
ground, qualifications,  and  views.  The  Task 
Force  continues  to  believe  that  Committee 
hearings  play  a  vital  role  in  the  confirma- 
tion process.  The  Task  Force  recommends: 

a.  Committees  should  continue  to  invite 
nominees  to  appear  at  confirmation  hear- 
ings. These  hearings  provide  the  only  oppor- 
tunity for  the  Senate  and  the  public  at  large 
to  judge  the  qualifications  and  fitness  of 
nominees. 

b.  Committees  should  make  clear,  in  ad- 
vance, which  subjects  and  documents  will  be 
the  basis  for  questioning  a  nominee;  in  re- 
turn, the  nominee  should  be  familiar  with 
these  matters,  and  prepared  to  answer  ques- 
tions about  them. 

9.  Serious  consideration  should  be  given  to 
the  establishment  of  a  separate  office  in  the 
Executive  Branch  for  the  purpose  of  process- 
ing nominations.  This  office  could  serve  to 
process  nominations  in  a  timely,  efficient 
and  objective  manner.  In  addition,  the  infor- 
mation needs  of  the  President  and  his  staff, 
as  well  as  the  needs  of  the  Senate  could  be 
served  by  this  office.  The  Task  Force  recog- 
nizes that  the  creation  of  a  separate  office 
within  the  Executive  Branch  will  not  nec- 
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result  In  an  objective  analysis  of  a 
nominei's  qualifications.  It  would  represent 
an  impi  svement  In  the  compilation  of  Infor- 
mation about  a  nominee  over  the  current 
process  which  uses  the  Office  of  the  White 
House  I  e^l  Counsel,  who  serves  as  an  advo- 
cate for  the  President. 
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rORD.  Mr.  President,  late  last 
majority  leader  appointed  a 
rforce  on  the  Confirmation  Proc- 
c  insisting    of    Senators    Biden, 
NUNN.   Pell,  and  myself.  We 
to  find  a  way  to  restore  the 
of  the  American  people  in 
pAcintment  process. 
t)bjective  was  to  streamline  the 
process  with  full  recogni- 
the  constitutional  responsibil- 
the  Senate  and  our  accountabil- 
the  American  people.  The  rec- 
of  the   task   force   are 
on  that  objective  and  are  in- 
In  our  report. 
Constitution  is  very  clear.  The 
and  the  President  have  roles  in 
apjjointment  process.  For  the  sys- 
work  best,  comity  between  the 
branches  is  necessary.   Consul  ta- 
cooperation,  rather  than  con- 
confrontation,  are  the  most 
ways  to  fill  important  posl- 
In    the    judicial    and   executive 
which  affect  the  shaping  of 
policy, 
al  recent  confirmations  of  Pres- 
nominees  have  generated  in- 
interest    in    the    confirmation 
Much  of  this  scrutiny  has  fo- 
only  a  few  of  the  thousands  of 
which  are  routinely  and 
lously  considered  by  the  Senate 
each  legislative  session.   Most 
are  considered  without 
with   little   public   attention, 
are  exceptions — and  these  have 
involved  nominations  to  high 
offices  involving  issues  of  a  na- 
ind  sensitive  nature, 
ask  force  reviewed  considerable 
Each  committee  of  the  Sen- 
contacted  and  responded  to  our 
for  information  on  confirma- 
Statistical  data  on  nominations 
copfirmations  was  reviewed.  Briefs 
prepared  by  staff  on  major  is- 
irfvolved  in  this  process.  Thus,  our 
is  based  upon  a  careful  review  of 
hiptory  and  practice  of  the  con- 
on    process    in    the    Senate.    I 
like  to  point  out  that  the  task 
invited    the    President's    White 
counsel   to  submit  suggestions 
imbroving  the  confirmation  proc- 
Ui  fortunately,  no  written  response 
n  ceived   from   the   White   House 
a  our  deadline  for  completing 
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Our  Jbjective  was  to  streamline  the 
confin  lation  process  with  the  full  rec- 
ogniti<  n  of  the  constitutional  respon- 
sibllitj  es  of  the  Senate  and  our  ac- 
counts bllity  to  the  American  people. 


The  task  force  carefully  examined  cur- 
rent Senate  rules  and  concluded  that 
they  provide  a  sound  basis  for  conduct- 
ing confirmation  proceedings  in  a  man- 
ner that  balances  the  nominee's  pri- 
vacy interest  and  the  public  interest  in 
open  confirmation  proceedings.  It 
would  be  a  mistake  for  the  Senate  to 
abandon  Its  role  of  "advice  and  con- 
sent" by  revising  the  Standing  Rules 
simply  to  avoid  controversy.  Rather, 
the  President  should  seek  to  engage  in 
prior  consultations  with  the  leadership 
of  the  Senate  in  an  effort  to  minimize 
unnecessary  conflict  and  controversy 
in  the  confirmation  process. 

Moreover,  in  a  system  of  government 
composed  of  three  separate  and  equal 
branches,  the  Senate  cannot  abrogate 
its  constitutional  responsibilities  for 
any  nomination.  The  Senate  confirma- 
tion process  is  an  integral  part  of  the 
system  of  checks  and  balances.  With- 
out the  confirmation  process,  the  exec- 
utive branch  would  be  able  to  dominate 
the  judicial  branch  to  the  point  that  it 
would  no  longer  function  as  a  separate 
and  independent  branch  of  Govern- 
ment. 

After  extensive  review  of  the  mate- 
rials provided  by  the  committees  and 
submitted  by  staff  the  task  force  re- 
ported nine  recommendations.  Let  me 
take  this  opportunity  to  briefly  discuss 
these  recommendations. 

First,  the  President  should  respect 
the  "Jidvice  and  consent"  role  of  the 
Senate  by  engaging  in  more  extensive 
consultations  with  Senate  leaders  be- 
fore making  future  nominations.  Under 
the  Constitution,  the  Senate  has  the 
obligation  to  provide  its  "advice  and 
consent"  to  Presidential  nominations. 
Consultation  between  the  branches 
would  enhance  comity  between  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  and  the  Senate. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  Con- 
stitution does  not  speak  of  a  confirma- 
tion process.  Rather,  it  assigns  to  the 
Senate  the  responsibility  to  provide  its 
"advice  and  consent"  before  nominees 
are  permitted  to  assume  their  duties. 
The  debates  of  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention and  the  ratification  of  the  Con- 
stitution indicate  that  the  Framers  in- 
tended that  the  Senate  play  an  active 
role  in  the  appointment  process,  par- 
ticularly with  respect  to  judicial  nomi- 
nations. Second,  to  speed  the  confirma- 
tion process,  the  executive  branch 
should  submit  nominations  promptly 
when  a  vacancy  occurs,  streamline  and 
expedite  its  investigative  process,  and 
certify  that  nominees  are  fit  for  con- 
firmation. 

In  any  given  year,  less  than  1  percent 
of  all  nominations  are  subject  to  in- 
tense scrutiny  by  the  Senate.  Histori- 
cally, the  Senate  has  confirmed  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  nomina- 
tions, including  those  for  full-time  pol- 
icymaking positions.  In  the  last  10 
years,  the  Senate  has  received  over 
600,000  nominations,  of  which  97  per- 
cent have  been  confirmed. 


Not  only  has  the  Senate  confirmed 
the  vast  majority  of  nominations,  but 
it  has  done  so  in  an  expeditious  and 
timely  manner.  The  task  force  sur- 
veyed the  Standing  Committees  of  the 
Senate  on  various  issues  surrounding 
the  confirmation  process  and  specifi- 
cally requested  information  spanning 
the  last  5  years.  Based  on  the  informa- 
tion provided  by  the  committees  which 
receive  and  consider  nominations,  the 
average  time  of  consideration  for  a 
nomination  was  48  days.  This  figure 
represents  the  time  between  the  date 
the  committee  received  all  the  nec- 
essary paperwork  and  information  on  a 
nominee  and  the  date  the  committee 
reported  the  nomination  to  the  full 
Senate. 

These  statistics  indicate  that  the 
real  delay  in  the  process  lies  with  the 
Presidential  nomination  rather  than 
the  Senate  confirmation.  The  average 
length  of  time  a  position  has  been  va- 
cant, before  a  nomination  is  made  by 
the  President,  is  267  days.  The  White 
House  has  averaged  almost  28  days  be- 
tween making  a  nomination  and  trans- 
mitting the  information  relevant  to 
that  nomination  to  the  appropriate 
committee. 

The  executive  branch  should  certify 
that  its  files  contain  no  adverse  infor- 
mation on  a  nominee  that  is  not  ex- 
plained or  disclosed  in  the  reports  sub- 
mitted to  the  Senate.  In  the  event  that 
the  executive  branch  investigations  re- 
veal adverse  information  on  the  nomi- 
nee, the  President's  counsel  should  in- 
form the  committee  leadership  in  a 
confidential  communication  or  meet- 
ing. It  should  be  noted  that  the  current 
practice  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  requires  that  the  executive 
branch  submit  a  similar  certification 
when  it  transmits  nominations  for  pro- 
motion to  a  general  officer  position. 

The  task  force  calls  for  the  restora- 
tion of  comity  between  the  executive 
branch  and  the  Senate.  Historically, 
the  executive  branch  has  shared  the 
background  information  it  compiles  on 
nominees.  This  sharing  of  information 
eliminates  the  need  for  duplicative 
Senate  investigations.  Recently,  the 
administration  announced  new  restric- 
tions on  the  use  of  this  background  in- 
formation by  Senate  committees.  The 
task  force  recommends  that  the  admin- 
istration restore  the  previous  agree- 
ment for  Senate  access  to  background 
information.  This  generally  entailed 
providing  FBI  summaries  to  committee 
chairmen  and  ranking  members  only; 
in  some  cases,  where  appropriate,  wider 
access  to  the  data  or  access  to  the  full 
report  was  provided.  The  task  force 
found  that  the  previous  arrangements 
worked  well  and  should  be  restored. 

If  the  administration  restricts  back- 
ground infonnation  on  nominees  it  pro- 
vides to  Senate  committees  so  that  the 
committees  cannot  adequately  evalu- 
ate the  qualifications  and  fitness  of 
nominees,  the  task  force  recommends 


that  the  Senate  expand  its  capabilities 
for  Senate  committees  to  conduct  thor- 
ough investigations  of  nominees. 

Committees  with  investigators  now 
on  staff  might  expand  their  existing 
personnel.  Special  investigative  per- 
sonnel could  be  retained  on  an  as-need- 
ed basis.  Alternatively,  such  counsel 
could  be  retained  on  a  full-time  basis 
by  a  centralized  unit  in  the  Senate  and 
detailed  to  different  committees  as  re- 
quired. Another  alternative  would  be 
to  detail  investigators  from  other  ex- 
isting Federal  agencies,  such  as  the 
General  Accounting  Office. 

The  committees  of  the  Senate  should 
adopt  a  single  questionnaire  for  Presi- 
dential nominees,  with  each  committee 
permitted  to  request  supplemental  in- 
formation as  needed. 

In  1990,  a  Presidential  Commission  on 
the  Federal  Appointment  Process  rec- 
ommended that  the  Senate  committees 
adopt  one  standard  questionnaire.  The 
task  force  endorses  this  recommenda- 
tion. However,  while  the  development 
of  a  standard  questionnaire  is  a  desir- 
able goal,  the  nomination  process  re- 
quires the  cooperation  of  the  President 
and  the  nominee.  Exi>editious  handling 
of  the  Senate's  request  for  information 
would  propel  the  confirmation  process. 
The  task  force  recommends  that  the 
executive  branch  should  transmit  the 
complete  Senate  questionnaire  at  the 
same  time  it  transmits  the  nomination 
to  the  Senate. 

Moreover,  committees  and  nominees 
should  work  together  to  make  the  con- 
finnation  hearings  useful  inquiries 
into  the  nominee's  backgrround,  quali- 
fications and  views.  Committee  hear- 
ings play  a  vital  role  in  the  confirma- 
tion process.  In  fact,  the  confirmation 
hearing  is  the  only  point  in  the  ap- 
pointment process  of  Federal  officials 
that  offers  the  public  an  opportunity  to 
evaluate  the  qualifications  of  a  nomi- 
nee. Therefore,  the  task  force  rec- 
ommends that  committees  should  con- 
tinue to  invite  nominees  to  appear  at 
confirmation  hearings.  Moreover,  com- 
mittees should  make  clear,  in  advance, 
which  subjects  and  documents  will  be 
the  basis  for  questioning  a  nominee;  in 
return,  the  nominee  should  be  familiar 
with  these  matters  and  prepared  to  an- 
swer questions  about  them. 

The  confirmation  process  must  care- 
fully balance  the  Individual's  right  to 
privacy  against  the  public's  right  to 
know,  with  any  curtailment  of  the  lat- 
ter approached  cautiously.  This  right 
to  privacy  extends  not  only  to  nomi- 
nees but  to  witnesses  as  well.  Unlike 
the  executive  branch's  closed  process 
for  selecting  nominees,  the  confirma- 
tion hearings  are  the  only  aspect  of  the 
appointment  process  which  Is  open  to 
the  public. 

Rule  26  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate  provides  that  committee  hear- 
ings are  to  be  open  to  the  public,  ex- 
cept that  a  hearing  may  be  closed  "on 
a  motion  made  and  seconded  to  go  into 


closed  session  to  discuss"  whether  cer- 
tain enumerated  provisions  of  the  rule 
require  a  closed  meeting.  Such  a  mo- 
tion must  be  determined  by  a  recorded 
and  public  vote  of  the  committee.  The 
rule's  specific  reasons  to  conduct  a 
closed  meeting  cover  a  wide  array  of 
situations  which  are  set  forth  In  para- 
graph 5(b)(3)  of  rule  26.  The  rule  pro- 
vides sufficient  latitude  for  a  commit- 
tee to  make  a  determination  when  it 
should  conduct  a  closed  hearing.  And 
the  rule  accomplishes  this  while  safe- 
guarding the  right  of  public  access  to 
information  regarding  nominees  and 
witnesses.  Committee's  should  be  cog- 
nizant of  the  importance  of  an  individ- 
ual's right  to  privacy.  The  task  force 
recommends  that  in  instances  when 
the  testimony  is  likely  to  involve  alle- 
gations that  could  invade  and  injure 
the  reputation  of  an  individual,  a  com- 
mittee should  consider  a  closed  session 
if  requested  by  an  individual. 

Another  recommendation  of  the  task 
force  relates  to  the  unauthorized  re- 
lease of  confidential  information.  The 
task  force  specifically  recommends 
that  each  committee  adopt  a  rule  on 
improper  disclosure  of  confidential  In- 
formation. Moreover,  any  unauthorized 
release  should  be  swiftly  and  severely 
punished.  Any  unauthorized  release  by 
staff  should  be  subject  to  sanctions, 
which  could  lead  to  termination  of  em- 
ployment. Any  unauthorized  disclosure 
by  a  member  should  be  subject  to  con- 
sideration by  the  Select  Committee  on 
Ethics.  Any  suspected  leak  should  be 
promptly  investigated.  If  a  committee 
does  not  undertake  an  investigation, 
the  task  force  recommends  that  the 
Senate  leadership  should  be  authorized 
to  direct  the  Senate  legal  counsel  to 
appoint  an  outside  counsel  to  conduct 
an  investigation.  Within  10  days  of  any 
report  revealing  an  unauthorized  dis- 
closure by  a  Senate  employee,  his  or 
her  employer  should  report  to  the  Sen- 
ate leadership  the  disciplinary  action 
taken. 

Finally,  serious  consideration  should 
be  given  to  the  establishment  of  a  sepa- 
rate office  in  the  executive  branch  for 
the  purpose  of  processing  nominations. 
This  office  could  serve  to  process  nomi- 
nations In  a  timely,  efficient,  and  ob- 
jective manner.  In  addition,  the  infor- 
mation needs  of  the  President  and  his 
staff  as  well  as  the  needs  of  the  Senate 
could  be  served  by  this  office.  The  task 
force  recognizes  that  the  creation  of  a 
separate  office  within  the  executive 
branch  will  not  necessarily  result  In  an 
objective  analysis  of  a  nominee's  quali- 
fications. However,  the  task  force  be- 
lieves that  it  would  represent  an  im- 
provement In  the  gathering  of  informa- 
tion about  a  nominee  over  the  current 
process  which  uses  the  Office  of  the 
White  House  Legal  Counsel,  who  seizes 
as  an  advocate  for  the  President. 

Mr.  President,  two  centuries  of  Sen- 
ate precedent  have  firmly  established 
the  role  of  the  Senate  in  the  confirma- 


tion process.  While  these  two  centuries 
have  not  been  without  controversy,  the 
system  has  worked  well.  I  hope  that 
my  colleagues  will  take  the  oppor- 
tunity to  read  the  task  force  report 
and  that  they  will  support  the  major- 
ity leader  in  seeking  to  improve  the 
confirmation  process. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
pleased  to  participate  as  a  member  of 
the  Task  Force  on  the  Confirmation 
Process  under  the  able  leadership  of 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Ford] 
at  the  request  of  our  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader. 

Under  article  II,  section  H  of  the 
Constitution,  the  appointment  power  is 
shared  between  the  President  and  the 
Senate.  The  President  alone  has  the 
power  to  nominate  and  with  that  power 
comes  a  responsibility  to  select  indi- 
viduals of  suitable  character  and  quali- 
fications to  hold  public  office. 

Under  the  Constitution,  the  Senate  is 
given  the  power  of  advice  and  consent. 
With  that  power  comes  a  responsibility 
to  consider  a  nomination  in  a  timely 
manner  and  to  exercise  the  independ- 
ent collective  judgment  conferred  upon 
It  by  the  Constitution. 

The  objective  of  our  task  force  was  to 
consider  ways  in  which  the  Senate 
could  continue  to  fulfill  its  constitu- 
tional responsibilities  in  a  timely  and 
accountable  manner,  while  maintain- 
ing the  integrity  of  three  separate  and 
equal  branches  of  Government. 

I  commend  the  specific  recommenda- 
tions of  our  task  force  to  the  Senate 
and  the  President  as  constructive  pro- 
posals which  will  enhance  the  histori- 
cal comity  between  the  executive 
branch  and  the  Senate.  I  am  hopeful 
they  will  result  in  closer  consultation 
between  the  White  House  and  the  Sen- 
ate prior  to  the  submission  of  nominees 
for  advice  and  consent.  They  will  also 
facilitate  the  Senate's  timely  consider- 
ation of  nominations,  assure  that  the 
nominee's  right  to  privacy  is  carefully 
balanced  against  the  public's  right  to 
know  and  enhance  the  Senate's  ability 
to  fulfill  its  obligations  to  the  country 
under  the  Constitution. 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
has  responsibility  for  a  wide  variety  of 
distinguished  and  sensitive  nomina- 
tions for  positions  with  extensive  for- 
eign policy  and  national  security  ro- 
sponsibllitles.  During  the  101st  Con- 
gress, this  committee  considered  288 
nominations  not  including  foreign 
service  promotions  which  totaled  1758. 
During  the  first  session  of  the  102d 
Congress  our  committee  considered  122 
nominations,  plus  1,248  foreign  service 
promotions. 

As  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  I  look  forward  this 
year  to  working  with  the  distinguished 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  com- 
mittee. Senator  Helms,  and  the  other 
members  of  the  committee,  as  we  con- 
sider what  may  become  the  most  im- 
portant ambassadorial  nominations  to 
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regard    to   the    Baltic    States, 

United  States  is  currently 

by  charge  d'affaires,  we  In- 

we  were  pleased  to  be  advised 

♦resident's  intention  to  nomi- 

ambassador   to   Estonia.   We 

to  do  the  same  with  regard 

and  Latvia. 

the    six    States    of    the 
Soviet  Union  that  the  admlnls- 
las  recognized,  but  with  which 
yet  prepared  to  enter  Into  dip- 
relations,    I    hope    that    the 
will    review    the    applicable 
with  a  view  toward  establish- 
^arly  diplomatic  presence,  even 
only  at  a  charge  level,  with 
Tajikistan,     Turkmenistan, 
In  the  cases  of  Georgia 
I  believe  that  the  es- 
of    diplomatic    relations 
withheld  imtil  there  is  a  res- 
of   the   government   crisis    in 
and    the   status   of  Nagorno- 
in  Azerbaijan, 
unanimous  consent  that  the 
of  the  letter  to  President  Bush 
important  matter  be  Included 
itECORD  at  the  conclusion  of  my 


We  understand  that  Robert  Strauss,  who 
was  confirmed  as  ambassador  to  the  former 
Soviet  Union,  will  serve  as  ambassador  to 
Russia  as  well  as  to  Armenia,  Belarus. 
Kazakhstan.  Kyrgyzstan  and  Ukraine  until 
ambassadors  to  those  countries  have  been 
confirmed.  If  this  is  correct,  we  would  appre- 
ciate a  clarification  as  to  why  the  Adminis- 
tration apparently  believes  that  Mr.  Strauss 
need  not  be  reconfirmed  as  ambassador  to 
Russia.  We  would  also  appreciate  being  in- 
formed as  to  the  legal  basis  for  his  interim 
representation  to  the  five  other  states  listed 
above:  and  will  he  also  represent  the  United 
States  In  the  six  states  in  which  the  Admin- 
istration does  not  now  intend  to  establish 
embassies? 

Finally,  we  are  concerned  about  the  status 
of  our  embassy  personnel  in  Moscow  when 
they  travel  outside  Russia.  Will  their  diplo- 
matic status  be  respected  by  the  other 
former  Soviet  republics,  particularly  those 
with  which  the  Administration  has  no  cur- 
rent plans  to  establish  diplomatic  relations? 

With  very  real  regard  and  respect. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Claiborne  Pell. 

Chairman. 
Jesse  Helms. 
Ranking  Minority 
Member. 


being  no  objection,  the  letter 
ordered    to    be    printed    in    the 
as  follows: 

U.S.  Senate. 
Coi^rirrTEE  ON  Foreign  Relations. 

Washington,  DC.  January  27. 1992. 


House. 
President:  We  strongly  support 
decision    to    establish    dlplo- 
i^lations    with    Armenia,     Belarus, 
Kyrgyzstan,  and  Ukraine.  We 
tliat  it  Is  a  matter  of  urgent  priority 
Embassadors  to  those  countries;  con- 
we  urge  you  to  submit  nomina- 
he  Senate  as  soon  as  possible. 
r  gard  to  the  Baltic  states,  where  the 
i  tates  is  currently  represented  by 
'affaires,  we  were  pleased  to  be  ad- 
jrour  intention  to  nominate  an  am- 
to  Estonia.  We  urge  you  to  do  the 
regard  to  Lithuania  and  Latvia, 
the  six  states  of  the  former  So- 
UnlAn  that  the  Administration  has  rec- 
1  ut  with  which  it  is  not  yet  prepared 
into  diplomatic  relations,  we  hope 
win  review  the  applicable  criteria 
toward  establishing  an  early  dip- 
presence,  even  if  it  is  only  at  the 
level,     with    Moldova,    Tajikistan, 
and  Uzbekistan.  In  the  cases 
a  and  Azerbaijan,  we  believe  that 
establishment  of  diplomatic   relations 
withheld  until  there  is  a  resolution 
g4vemment  crisis  In  Georgia  and  the 
Nagomo-Karabagh  in  Azerbaijan. 
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NATIONAL  ENERGY  SECURITY  ACT 

motion  to  proceed 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  motion  to  proceed. 
privilege  of  the  floor 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  David  K.  Sharma, 
an  IEEE  Congressional  Fellow  assigrned 
to  my  personal  staff,  be  granted  tem- 
porary floor  privileges  to  be  exercised 
during  consideration  of  S.  2166,  the  re- 
vised national  energy  strategy  legisla- 
tion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  minority 
leader. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  have  just 
had  a  discussion  with  the  majority 
leader,  and  In  about  10  or  15  minutes  I 
am  going  to  propose  a  unanimous-con- 
sent request,  and  let  me  state  what  It 
is.  I  guess  it  has  to  be  hotlined  on  the 
Democratic  side.  We  have  it  cleared  on 
our  side,  and  I  have  given  copies  to  the 
manager  and  others  on  the  Democratic 
side. 

I  win  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at 
an  appropriate  time  to  be  determined 
by  the  majority  leader  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  Republican  leader,  the 
managers  of  S.  2166  and  the  sponsors  of 
the  ANWR  amendment,  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  [Mr.  Murkowski]  be  recog- 
nized to  offer  an  amendment  for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Stevens  regarding  ANWR; 
that  there  be  4  hours  to  be  equally  di- 
vided with  no  amendments  in  order  to 
the  Murkowski-Stevens  amendment. 

I  further  will  ask  consent  that  fol- 
lowing the  use  or  yielding  back  of 
time,  the  Senate  proceed  to  vote  on  the 
amendment  without  any  intervening 
action  or  debate. 

That  Is  the  request  I  will  make  when- 
ever I  am  advised  by  the  majority 
leader 


Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  will  be  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  If  this  were  voted 
affirmatively— and  I  have  said  all  along 
I  think  this  would  not  pass— but  If  all 
the  vote  counts  are  wrong  and  this 
were  passed,  would  the  bill  then  be 
open  for  further  amendment,  that  is, 
for  filibuster  and  for  further  action? 

Mr.  DOLE.  That  would  be  my  under- 
standing, yes;  unless  cloture  would  be 
invoked. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  just  for  a  question? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  will  be  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  As  the  Senator 
knows,  I  have  just  this  moment  seen  It 
and  I  just  wanted  to  be  clear. 

Does  this  give  the  majority  leader 
the  authority  to  determine  when  the 
amendment  would  be  called  up  after 
consultation  with  the  Republican  lead- 
er, and  the  Senators  from  Alaska 
would  have  to  be  present  at  that  time 
or  would  they  not  have  the  opportunity 
to  offer  the  amendment? 

I  am  not  clear  under  that  what  hap- 
pens under  this  agreement  if  I  make 
the  decision,  after  consultation  with 
the  Republican  leader,  to  set  a  des- 
ignated time  and  the  desigrnated  Sen- 
ators simply  do  not  appear  to  offer  the 
amendment  at  that  time. 

Mr.  DOLE.  It  would  be  my  hope  that 
that  would  be  discussed  in  the  con- 
sultation with  the  Republican  leader. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  And  it  says  "and  the 
sponsors  of  the  amendment  and  the 
managers  of  the  bill." 

Mr.  DOLE.  Managers  and  sponsors. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  We  would  work  out 
an  appropriate  time,  but  the  leader  has 
the  right  to  determine  that  time. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  as 
the  distinguished  Republican  leader  in- 
dicated, this  has  not  been  commu- 
nicated to  democratic  Members  of  the 
Senate.  We  will  engage  in  that  process 
right  now,  and  perhaps  before  it  is  put 
to  the  Senate,  we  can  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  discuss  it  and  perhaps  make 
it  clear  so  there  is  no  misunderstand- 
ing as  to  how  we  proceed  if  that  is 
agreeable. 

Mr.  DOLE.  That  is  agreeable.  I  have 
discussed  this  agreement — in  fact,  it 
has  been  worked  out  with  the  help  of 
both  Senators  from  Alaska,  and  we  be- 
lieve this  might  expedite  consideration 
of  the  energy  bill.  And  that  is  the  pur- 
pose of  this  request.  We  would  like  to 
move  as  quickly  as  we  can.  We  do  not 
have  any  desire  to  hold  up  any  further 
consideration.  We  would  be  happy  to 
move  to  the  bill  immediately  after  this 
agreement.  If  this  agreement  Is  grant- 
ed, we  are  ready  to  go  to  the  bill  imme- 
diately without  any  vote  on  the  motion 
to  proceed. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  my  colleague. 

As  Senator  DOLE  knows,  I  have  an- 
other meeting  in  the  office  now  that  he 
and  I  have  to  go  Into.  We  will  hotline 
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this  and  then  In  just  a  few  minutes.  If 
we  could  discuss  this  In  a  little  more 
detail,  put  it  to  the  Senate. 

I  thank  my  colleague,  and  I  thank 
the  distinguished  chairman. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
results  of  our  hotline  are  in,  and  I  un- 
derstand there  are  some  six  objections 
to  the  unanimous-consent  request  that 
are  ready  to  be  lodged. 

So  as  soon  as  the  minority  leader 
comes  on  the  floor  to  make  the  unani- 
mous-consent request,  then  I  will,  on 
behalf  of  the  objections  on  our  side, 
even  though  I  would  like  it  to  be  other- 
wise, lodge  that  objection.  Here 
he  is. 

I  was  just  saying,  unfortunately, 
there  are  some  6  objections  on  our  side 
to  the  unanimous  consent-request.  So 
if  the  Senator  would  lay  down  his  re- 
quest, I  will  object  6  times. 

Mr.  DOLE,  addressed  the  Chair. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
Chair  recognizes  the  minority  leader. 
unanimous-consent  request 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  earlier  I 
indicated  that,  after  there  has  been 
time  to  check  with  our  colleagues,  I 
would  entertain  a  unanimous-consent 
request,  and  I  now  make  that  request. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  at  the  appropriate  time,  to  be 
determined  by  the  majority  leader, 
after  consultation  with  the  Republican 
leader,  the  managers  of  S.  2166  and  the 
sponsors  of  the  ANWR  amendment, 
that  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Murkowski]  be  recognized  to  offer  an 
amendment,  for  himself  and  Senator 
Stevens,  regarding  ANWR,  and  there 
be  4  hours  equally  divided  with  no 
amendments  in  order  to  the  Murkow- 
ski-Stevens amendment. 

I  further  ask  unanimous  consent 
that,  following  the  use  or  yielding  back 
of  time,  the  Senate  proceed  to  vote  on 
the  amendment  without  any  interven- 
ing action  or  debate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request? 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  I  object. 

The  I^RESmiNG  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  on 
tomorrow,  when  and  if  this  bill  is  laid 
down,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Jef- 
fords] be  recognized  to  offer  up  an 
amendment  when  the  bill  is  laid  down, 
if  it  is  laid  down. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


Mr.  JEFFORDS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  I  thank  the  Presid- 
ing Officer. 

I  deeply  appreciate  the  ability  to  pro- 
ceed in  an  orderly  manner  on  my 
amendment.  I  think  it  would  be  appro- 
priate at  this  time  if  I  did  alert  the 
body  as  to  just  what  that  amendment 
is  and  the  controversy. 

I  am  sure  every  office  has  been  vis- 
ited by  the  big  oil  companies  informing 
them  that  they  consider  this  amend- 
ment worse  than  ANWAR  and  CAFE 
combined,  and  thus  I  can  understand 
the  consternation  of  those  who  may 
feel  constrained  to  oppose  it.  I  also 
know  that  the  administration  and  Ad- 
miral Watkins  have  let  it  be  known 
that  they  are  also  opposed  to  the 
amendment.  I  am  hopeful,  though  not 
at  all  confident,  that  they  have  not 
seen  the  most  recent  version  of  my 
amendment. 

Some  time  ago,  as  you  may  remem- 
ber, we  had  a  previous  vote  on  a  mo- 
tion to  proceed  which  was  defeated.  At 
that  time,  I  met  with  the  administra- 
tion and  agreed  to  work  with  the  De- 
partment of  Energy  to  try  and  find  a 
compromise.  I  was  told  at  that  time 
that  perhaps  if  we  could  do  something 
for  oil  that  we  might  be  able  to  reach 
an  agreement. 

The  amendment  that  I  will  propose 
and  have  distributed  did  make  that 
move  forward  on  our  part  by  including 
stripper  wells  in  the  definition  of  those 
fuels  which  would  qualify  in  this  case 
as  replacement  fuels.  I  did  that  with 
the  recognition  that  stripper  wells 
would  be  assisted  by  the  program  that 
I  am  proposing  by  placing  a  floor  under 
their  price  and  allowing  them  therefore 
to  operate  for  a  greater  length  of  time 
and  therefore  enhance  our  ability  to 
cut  back  on  the  amount  of  oil  that  will 
be  imported  into  this  Nation. 

Now  let  me  turn  to  the  rationale  and 
the  reasoning  behind  my  amendment. 

I  believe  we  need  an  energy  policy, 
yet  I  do  not  believe  the  current  legisla- 
tion addresses  our  oil  dependency. 
Thus,  I  have  an  amendment  that  I  will 
offer  to  this  bill.  Contrary  to  what  my 
colleagues  and  their  staff  may  have 
heard  from  the  oil  industry,  my  pro- 
posal is  not  anti-American,  not  an  ex- 
pensive boondoggle,  not  a  conmiand- 
and-control  solution  to  our  energy  se- 
curity problems. 

This  proposal,  if  enacted,  will  put  us 
in  the  position,  will  give  us  the  option, 
to  become  energy  independent  in  the 
future.  Without  this  amendment,  we 
will  not  be  headed  toward  energy  inde- 
pendence. And  I  do  not  think  there  is 
anyone  that  will  get  up  here  and  say 
that  the  present  energy  program,  even 
with  ANWR  in  it,  will  lead  us  toward 
energy  independence,  but  rather  to- 
ward more  energy  dependence. 

In  fact,  in  preparing  for  this  debate, 
which  I  expect  will  be  very  contentious 


by  those  who  oppose  this  concept,  I 
spent  a  great  deal  of  time  reviewing 
our  current  energy  situation  and  the 
present  bill.  I  realize  that  my  col- 
leagues on  the  Energy  Committee 
spent  considerable  effort  putting  this 
bill  together,  and  I  appreciate  that.  I 
believe  it  represents  a  significant  im- 
provement over  an  earlier  version  of 
the  bill  or  over  many  of  the  competing 
bills.  One  of  my  concerns  about  this 
legislation  is  what  I  perceive  to  be  the 
underlying  philosophy  that  I  believe  is 
represented  by  this  bill.  It  is  the  belief 
that  America  cannot  be  energy  inde- 
pendent. A  man  I  have  a  great  regard 
for.  Admiral  Watkins,  himself  has  been 
quoted  as  saying  that  the  national  en- 
ergy strategy  that  we  are  voting  on 
here  is  based  on  the  premise  that  we 
cannot  be  energy  independent.  One  of 
my  colleagues  on  the  Energy  Commit- 
tee echoed  this  belief  during  the  hear- 
ing on  my  legislation.  I  believe  Amer- 
ica can  be  energy  independent.  Not 
today,  not  tomorrow,  but  in  the  years 
ahead  if  we  adopt  my  plan  to  shift  us 
gradually  away  from  oil  to  the  more 
plentiful  resources  of  this  Nation. 

We  have  more  energy  resources  in 
this  country  than  I  dare  say  any  other 
country.  We  have  billions  of  barrels  of 
oil— not  enough— billions  of  tons  of 
coal — more  than  enough — plentiful  oil 
shale  and  tar  sands,  and  a  great  deal  of 
natural  gas.  In  terms  of  renewable  re- 
sources— a  more  favorable  option — 
again,  I  believe  we  are  unmatched.  We 
have  the  best  farmers  in  the  world.  Put 
to  the  task,  I  believe  they  could 
produce  enough  biomass  to  fuel  the 
whole  country.  So  how  come  we  cannot 
be  energy  independent?  Why  must  we 
give  up  without  even  a  fight;  without 
even  a  whimper?  How  can  we  expect 
Americans  to  believe  in  us  if  we  are  un- 
willing to  believe  in  them.  I  believe 
Americans  can  reach  any  goal  we  have 
the  vision  to  set.  I  believe  in  my  coun- 
trymen. 

I  agree  with  my  colleague  from  Lou- 
isiana when  he  said  "The  admimstra- 
tion's  position  seems  to  be  'don't 
worry,  be  happy,  everything  will  be  all 
right.' "  He  was  right  on  target.  The  oil 
companies  would  have  us  believe  that 
they  are  the  good  hands  people.  Trust 
us,  they  say,  we  will  take  care  of  you. 
Well,  some  of  my  collea^rues,  and  I  sus- 
pect, a  certain  insurance  company, 
take  issue  with  their  claims.  Every- 
thing is  not  going  to  be  all  right.  The 
Energy  Information  Administration  be- 
lieves that  by  the  year  2010,  our  oil  im- 
port bill  could  more  than  triple.  That 
will  put  our  trade  deficit  off  the  chart. 
Meanwhile,  we  are  losing  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  barrels  of  oil  production 
each  year  in  this  country.  And  it  does 
not  have  to  be  that  way.  My  amend- 
ment can  be  used  to  help  our  domestic 
oil  producers  without  controversial  im- 
port fees,  floor  prices,  or  further  tax 
subsidies.  We  must  act  to  do  that. 

Unfortunately,  I  confess  some  of  my 
colleagues  share  the  administration's 
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know  how  strongly  I 
n  reaching  the  goal  of  an  en- 
America.  I  am  looking  for- 
jffering  my  amendment  to  this 
predicament  is  that  I  also 
disagree  with  some  of  the  pro- 
)f  the  bill  and  in  the  philo- 
basis  of  the  bill. 

Watkins,   Secretary  of  En- 

[  mentioned  before,  was  quoted 

earlier  this  year  as  say- 

the  national  energy  strategy 

the  premise  that  the  inde- 

of  this  country  from  foreign 

purees  cannot  be  achieved.  An 

version   of   this   bill   proposed 

educe  our  dependence  we  look 

the  Arctic  National  Wildlife 

Another  of  my  colleagues  has 

as  saying.  "If  you  gut  the 

irovisions,  you  don't  have  an 

flolicy,  because  you  haven't  got 

for  all  the  technologies  we 

idopt." 

this  implied  that  our  en- 
policy    rests    on    ANWR. 
AKWR  is  no  longer  in  the  bill, 
we  pay  for  the  bill?  It  seems 
basis  for  our  energy  policy 
largely   on   opening  up  an 
oil  exploration  that  I  believe, 
should  be  left  alone.  Even  if 
ANWR    development,    our 
should  not  be  based  on  an  area 


un(  ertain  resources. 

d  like  to  say  for  the  record 
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ago,  Mr.  John  Sawhill  of  the 
Jonservancy  predicted  a  stale- 


mate on  energy.  He  said  that  both  the 
energy  industry  and  environmentalists 
have  firm  beliefs  about  what  our  en- 
ergy policy  should  be  and  neither 
seems  desirous  of  compromise.  This 
stalemate  results  in  an  energy  policy 
of  the  status  quo. 

Mr.  Sawhill  said: 

The  strong  differences  between  the  parties 
to  the  debate — on  the  one  hand,  those  that 
stress  energy  efficiency,  energy  conserva- 
tion, and  alternative  energy  sources  and.  on 
the  other,  those  that  seek  expanded  energy 
supply— constrains  progress  toward  a  com- 
prehensive national  energy  policy.  There  is 
clear  evidence  that  the  grroundwork  for  the 
sort  of  compromises  necessary  between  these 
parties  has  not  been  laid. 

I  do  not  like  the  status  quo,  and  I 
imagine  neither  side  of  the  debate  likes 
the  status  quo  either.  Someone  has  to 
come  into  the  middle  and  try  to  pro- 
vide some  sort  of  a  compromise.  We 
have  become  a  Nation  dependent  on 
foreign  governments  for  our  energy, 
our  debt  financing,  and  our  consumer 
products.  I  remember  quite  well  the 
time  when  we  supplied  the  world. 

We  have  to  move  forward.  I  congratu- 
late my  colleagues  for  their  efforts  to 
end  the  stalemate.  A  stalemate  bene- 
fits no  one  but  our  foreigrn  energy  sup- 
pliers. Conservation  measures  as  well 
as  production  measures  will  languish. 
Environmentalists  lose,  the  energy  in- 
dustry loses,  most  important,  the 
American  people  lose. 

Again,  I  would  like  to  thank  my  col- 
leagues on  the  Energy  Committee  for 
their  efforts  thus  far  and  I  look  for- 
ward to  working  with  them  soon  as  we 
move  to  the  bill  and  when  I  offer  an 
amendment  to  put  the  country  in  a  po- 
sition to  be  energy  independent. 

I  know  that  I  have  talked  for  some 
time,  but  I  beg  the  indulgence  of  my 
colleagues  and  staff  for  a  little  while 
longer.  The  oil  companies  have  bent 
the  ear  of  most  of  the  energy  legisla- 
tive assistants.  I  believe  it  is  impor- 
tant that  we  set  the  record  straight 
and,  in  fairness,  some  of  that,  if  not 
most  of  it,  was  aimed  at  my  previous 
amendment  offered  to  the  committee. 

As  many  of  you  know,  I  have  been 
working  on  this  proposal  for  many 
years.  I  developed  it  during  the  debate 
on  authorizing  the  Synfuels  Program. 
At  that  time,  I  knew  Synfuels  would 
not  work.  Our  country  cannot  afford  to 
subsidize  the  differential  between 
OPEC  production  and  domestic  costs. 
OPEC's  production  costs  are  as  low  as 
S2  a  barrel.  If  they  wanted  to,  there  is 
ro  reason  why  we  could  not  have  oil 
prices  5  to  10  times  lower  than  they  are 
right  now.  But,  of  course,  we  do  not. 
OPEC  is  a  cartel  whose  sole  purpose  is 
to  control  prices  and  protect  market 
share.  They  own  two-thirds  of  the  oil 
in  this  world. 

No  proposal  based  on  a  Government 
subsidy  can  work  if  OPEC  plays 
hardball.  Tax  incentives  are  a  subsidy. 
Synfuels  was  heavily  subsidized.  We 
have  a  budget  crisis.  The  Government 


cannot  afford  it.  This  is  where  my  pro- 
posal comes  in.  My  proposal  is  to  pro- 
vide a  free  market  separate  from 
OPEC,  a  market  where  domestic  pro- 
ducers can  compete  without  fear  of 
OPEC  plunging  the  oil  price  to  defend 
market  share  and  bankrupting  them. 
My  proposal  does  not  pick  a  winner.  It 
is  not  central  planning,  as  some  would 
claim.  In  fact,  I  am  getting  pretty  tired 
of  hearing  about  how  the  centrally 
planned  economies  have  failed  and  how 
this  is  proof  the  Government  should 
not  "interfere  in  the  market  or  take 
actions  to  protect  its  citizens  or  work- 
ers." 

The  function  of  Government  is  to 
protect  its  citizens  and  to  provide  op- 
portunities for  them  to  provide  for 
themselves  and  their  families.  The 
function  of  Government  is  not  to  sit 
idly  by  while  our  country  is  sold  acre 
by  acre  to  foreign  interests  in  order  to 
pay  for  our  oil  imports.  The  function  of 
Government  is  not  to  impoverish  our 
citizens,  and  that  is  what  we  are  doing. 
We  are  creating  a  debt  burden  that  our 
grandchildren  will  still  be  paying. 
What  I  am  trying  to  create  is  an  oppor- 
tunity for  Americans  to  participate  in 
providing  for  the  energy  for  tomorrow 
here  in  this  country  with  our  re- 
sources. 

In  a  centrally  planned  economy,  the 
planners  describe  what  products  will  be 
made  and  in  what  quantity.  Nowhere  in 
my  amendment  can  anyone  find  any 
evidence  that  my  bill  will  have  DOE 
saying  what  energy  company  will  be 
producing  what. 

All  my  amendment  says  is  that  in 
the  year  2001,  at  least  10  percent  of  our 
gasoline  demand  should  be  produced 
domestically,  or  substitutes  for  it.  The 
fuels  used  to  meet  this  goal  and  the 
quantity  of  each  is  left  entirely  to  the 
market,  a  free  market.  No  Government 
planner  is  going  to  tell  the  refiners 
what  fuels  they  have  to  produce.  They 
can  keep  right  on  producing  gasoline  if 
they  want.  Let  me  make  that  clear: 
Gasoline  counts.  The  energy  industry 
has  gone  around  saying  that  there  will 
not  be  the  demand  for  these  new  fuels 
I  am  mandating.  Since  when  have  they 
had  any  problem  selling  gasoline?  So  to 
those  who  have  been  swayed  by  the  in- 
dustry's argument  that  we  are  going  to 
have  to  produce  millions  of  dedicated 
vehicles  to  burn  exotic  fuels,  please  re- 
examine this  issue.  That  is  an  irrele- 
vant argument.  Gasoline  counts. 

Reformulated  gasoline  counts  as  long 
as  the  reformulated  aspects  are  domes- 
tically produced.  Ethanol  counts. 

Methanol  counts.  Electricity  counts. 
Pick  a  fuel  that  will  work  in  a  motor 
vehicle  and  it  counts.  And  nowhere  in 
the  bill  is  a  winner  picked.  Nowhere. 

I  hope  I  have  dispelled  that  misin- 
formation. The  oil  industry's  misin- 
formation campaign  has  been  very  ef- 
fective. Now  let  us  look  at  another 
issue  related  to  this  central  planning 
bunk:   The   free  market.   When  I  was 


putting  this  proposal  together,  I  got  a 
tremendous  amount  of  help  fi:om  the 
Department  of  Energy  and  I  deeply  ap- 
preciated the  help  they  gave  me.  The 
facts  that  we  will  use  will  be  fi-om  the 
Department  of  Energy.  To  verify  my 
confidence  in  the  approach  I  would 
note  that  they  made  a  similar  pro- 
posal. DOE  made  a  similar  proposal. 
But  it  was  knocked  down  at  the  White 
House. 

As  they  have  been  called,  the  "keep- 
ers of  the  White  House  Economic  Gos- 
pel" shot  it  down.  And  do  you  know 
why?  Because  it  was  messing  with  the 
free  market.  The  almighty  free  mar- 
ket. Who  are  we  kidding.  There  is  no 
such  thing  as  a  free  market  in  energy. 
Cartels,  like  OPEC,  are  not  instru- 
ments of  a  free  market.  Vast  subsidies, 
which  are  an  integral  part  of  both  our 
Tax  Code  and  our  current  energy  pol- 
icy, are  not  the  instrvmients  of  a  free 
market.  The  energy  market  is  not  free. 
Let  me  repeat  this  again,  the  energy 
market  is  not  free.  I  know,  however, 
that  when  debate  on  my  amendment 
comes  up,  I  will  probably  be  debating 
this  point  countless  times.  It  is  one  of 
the  sound  bite  phrases  that  is  being 
used  to  try  to  defeat  this  amendment. 

What  my  amendment  will  do  is  cre- 
ate a  flree  market  for  domestic  produc- 
ers. That  is  right,  my  amendment  will 
create  a  free  market;  a  market  safe 
from  the  power  and  the  hammer  of 
OPEC.  And  that  terrifies  the  oil  com- 
panies. So  much  so  that  my  amend- 
ment is  their  No.  1  target. 

The  one  thing  they  are  most  afraid  of 
is  a  truly  free  market.  Why  is  that?  Be- 
cause we  do  not  have  the  oil.  The  en- 
ergy industry  has  sold  their  infrastruc- 
ture here  for  a  promise  of  oil  tomor- 
row. Anything  that  interferes  with 
selling  our  country  piece  by  piece  for 
oil  scares  them.  This  amendment  is 
their  No.  1  target  out  of  the  whole  en- 
ergy bill.  That  is  a  rather  sad  com- 
mentary on  our  domestic  energy  pro- 
ducers. I  am  trying  to  create  an  inde- 
pendent market  for  domestic  produc- 
ers, a  market  safe  from  the  Middle 
East,  and  American  companies  are 
fighting  it.  What  happened  to  the  pride 
American  companies  used  to  have  in 
our  country?  What  happened  to  Amer- 
ican companies  trying  to  put  Ameri- 
cans to  work? 

Oh,  they  will  say  it  is  a  global  busi- 
ness environment  out  there  now.  We 
must  go  where  resources  are  the  cheap- 
est even  if  they  are  kept  artificially 
high  and  indefinite  and  subject  to 
interdiction.  I  would  like  to  quote  from 
a  recent  Greenpeace  report.  This  report 
says  that  Saudi  Arabia  and  Texaco 
jointly  own  3  major  refineries  and  gas 
stations  in  26  States.  Texaco  agreed  to 
use  Saudi  oil  for  "its  refineries  and 
Saudi  Arabia  gets  50  percent  of  the 
profits.  As  a  recent  Time  magazine  ar- 
ticle put  it:  "The  man  who  wears  the 
star  is  also  wearing  an  Arab  burnous." 

I  do  not  mean  to  pick  on  Texaco.  In 
1986,  for  instance,  Venezuela  acquired 


50  percent  of  CITGO  and  in  1987  pur- 
chased equity  in  Champlin  refining. 
This  gives  Venezuela  6,000  or  so  gas 
stations  to  sell  their  product.  More 
chances  for  Americans  to  invest  in 
countries  other  than  ours.  That  is  the 
key  issue  of  this  debate.  Let  there  be 
no  mistake.  What  this  bill  comes  down 
to  is  Americans  investing  in  Ameri- 
cans. 

The  oil  companies  say  my  amend- 
ment is  not  consistent  with  the  Clean 
Air  Act  which,  by  the  way,  they  now 
say  they  endorsed  heartily.  That  is  not 
quite  the  way  I  remember  it  a  year  or 
so  ago.  That  is  not  true.  Reformulated 
gasoline  counts  as  long  as  the  contents 
are  domestically  produced  to  comply. 
But  here  is  what  they  are  really  say- 
ing. They  are  saying,  yes.  we  are  mak- 
ing the  investment  in  providing  the 
Clean  Air  Act  fuels.  What  they  are  not 
saying  is  that  they  are  building  the 
plants  everywhere  but  here.  That  is 
right,  they  are  not  investing  here  to 
meet  the  Clean  Air  Act.  When  I  voted 
for  the  Clean  Air  Act,  it  was  certainly 
not  my  intent  to  give  the  oil  compa- 
nies an  excuse  for  abandoning  Ameri- 
cans. Does  that  not  just  gall  you?  I 
would  like  all  of  my  colleagues  and 
their  staffs  who  may  be  listening  now 
to  pause  for  a  minute  and  ask  yourself 
is  it  not  about  time  we  provided  oppor- 
tunities in  America.  Do  you  want  a  fu- 
ture for  your  children  of  limited  jobs? 

Allow  me  to  quote  Mr.  Fred  Potter, 
president  of  Information  Resources, 
Inc.  He  said  that  you  would  hear  oppo- 
sition to  bills  like  mine. 

Primarily,  the  opposition  will  come  from 
the  oil  companies.  Specifically,  from  those 
oil  companies  which  have  international 
crude  oil  assets  in  other  nations.  Of  course. 
it  is  this  same  crude  oil.  owned  by  U.S.  com- 
panies overseas,  which  we  as  taxpayers  fi- 
nance, and  the  American  Armed  Forces  are 
required  to  defend  in  the  Persian  Gulf  and 
elsewhere.  *  *  *  Congress  must  recognize 
that  the  primary  objective  of  the  inter- 
national oil  companies  is  to  maintain  crude 
oil  and  gasoline  market  share  in  the  United 
States.  Concerns  over  preserving  their  mar- 
ket share,  rather  than  technical  or  general 
economic  considerations,  lie  at  the  heart  of 
their  opposition. 

Let  me  ask  my  colleagues,  have  any 
of  you  heard  one  word  of  opposition 
from  anybody  who  was  not  somehow, 
past  or  present,  associated  with  an  oil 
company?  I  have  not.  My  staff  has  not. 
I  susiject  you  have  not. 

The  oil  companies  are  not  about 
making  America  better.  They  are 
about  making  money.  That  is  perfectly 
appropriate.  Money  at  our  expense? 
Money  at  your  constituents  expense? 

We  are  a  debtor  nation.  We  used  to  be 
a  creditor.  We  are  a  net  importer.  We 
used  to  be  an  exporter.  We  used  to  be 
the  land  of  opportunity.  What  hap- 
pened? 

America  has  been  living  beyond  its 
means.  That  is  basically  what  the 
trade  deficit  means.  It  means  we  im- 
port  more   than   we   export.   We   buy 


more  than  we  sell.  Allow  me  to  borrow 
an  idea  from  Sir  John  Hicks.  He  says  a 
man's  income  should  be  defined  as  the 
maximum  value  which  he  can  consume 
during  a  week  and  still  be  as  well  off  at 
the  end  of  the  week.  Thus,  when  a  per- 
son saves,  he  plans  to  be  better  off  in 
the  future,  when  he  lives  beyond  his 
means  he  plans  to  be  poor  in  the  fu- 
ture. This  same  idea  holds  true  for  a 
country.  We  consume  more  than  we 
produce.  We  are  living  beyond  our  in- 
come. We  are  planning  to  be  worse  off 
tomorrow  than  today. 

We  are  planing  to  be  worse  off  tomor- 
row than  today.  That  sure  is  not  why 
my  constituents  sent  me  here.  I  am 
doing  all  I  can  to  see  to  it  that  we  are 
better  off  tomorrow. 

Oil  is  the  largest  part  of  our  trade 
deficit  and  gasoline  consumption  is  the 
largest  part  of  our  oil  use  that  cannot 
be  easily  replaced  now.  That  is  why  I 
am  focusing  on  gasoline.  My  amend- 
ment does  not  interfere  with  oil  for 
plastics,  consumer  products,  home 
heating  oil,  jet  fuel,  you  name  it.  My 
amendment  is  targeted  at  gasoline.  We 
must  begin  to  develop  an  energy  sys- 
tem that  does  not  guarantee  continu- 
ing trade  deficits. 

Do  you  want  to  hear  something 
frightening?  We  are  now  hooked  on  S20 
a  barrel  of  imported  oil.  This  cost  will 
gradually  increase.  The  oil  companies 
are  planning  to  import  $60,  $70,  $80  a 
barrel  reformulated  gasoline  compo- 
nents. Our  trade  deficit  will  soar  out  of 
sight. 

I  hope  I  have  given  enough  back- 
ground for  now  about  why  my  amend- 
ment is  so  important.  If  we  miss  this 
opportunity  to  act,  I  fear  for  our  fu- 
ture. I  feel  that  we  will  have  lost  per- 
haps the  only  moment  we  will  have, 
the  last  energy  bill.  You  heard  the  dis- 
tinguished ranking  Republican  on  the 
Energy  Committee  say  it  was  15  years 
ago.  It  was  back  in  that  urgent  time  of 
the  tremendous  oil  shortages  and  gas 
shortages  of  the  1970's.  I  do  not  know 
when  the  next  opportunity  will  be. 
This  may  be  it.  If  we  do  not  do  it  now, 
when  will  we  ever  do  it? 

Tomorrow  we  will  begin  in  earnest  on 
the  bill  starting  in  the  morning,  and  I 
urge  everyone  to  listen  very  carefully 
to  the  arguments  and  ask  yourself:  If 
you  vote  against  this  amendment,  do 
you  want  to  try  and  defend  that  vote? 
Do  you  want  to  try  and  say  that  I 
voted  no  on  a  bill  that  would  create 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  jobs,  which 
would  end  our  dependency  on  foreign 
oil,  that  would  reduce  the  deficit,  that 
would  give  us  an  option  to  be  energy 
independent  and  give  us  an  option 
which  I  did  not  touch  on  and  that  is  to 
be  concerned  and  to  do  something 
about  global  warming? 

Only  with  my  amendment  will  you  be 
able  to  give  this  country  an  option  to 
become  energy  independent,  and  it  will 
not  be  for  20  years,  and  an  option  to  be 
able  to  produce  those  fuels  which  will 
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.  country  environmental  neu- 

respect  to  carbons.  So  I  urgre 

collef^ues  to  carefully  look  at  this. 

5  your  only  chance  to  save  us 

problems  that  will  be  created 

she  future. 

President.  I  yield  the  floor. 
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Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
of  the  motion  to  proceed. 

.  Mr.  President,  while  I 
urprised,  it  is  a  sad  develop- 
my  opinion,  that  we  now  note 
lOt  have  the  gruaranteed  right 
he  issue  of  ANWR  on  this  bill, 
amendment  was  a  portion 
,  as  reported  to  the  Senate 
the  Senate  Energy  Commit- 
is  the  provision  that  would 
in  the  Arctic  National 
[lefuge  area  that  has  been  set 
drilling,  a  million  and  a  half 
alc^g  the  Arctic  coast  of  Alaska, 
the  area  the  Senator  from 
just  discussing.  We  had  an- 
that  we  would  have  the  op- 
presented  to  both  the  ANWR 
and  the  CAFE  proponents 
an  amendment  to  add  to  the 
wo  items  that  were  taken  out 
Energy  Committee  draft 
to  the  floor, 
that  we  will  not  have  that 
My  colleague  will  discuss 
at  length.  But  I  do  believe 
clear  that  we  have  not  given 
AlfWR.  We  will  pursue  our  rights 
goes  forward,  and  as  other 
before  the  Senate  this  year. 
cl4arly,  Mr.  President,  the  prob- 
exlsts  in  this  country  today — 
told  me  it  is  not  original,  I 
ould   remember  exactly   who 
1  ut  our  economy  is  like  some- 
aid  fat  wood  all  over  the  econ- 
Euiyone  knows  who  is  from  the 
;he  country  that  the  current 
of  the  Chair  is  from,  fat  wood 
kftidling  that  has  enough  sap  In 
1  nmediately  after  it  receives  a 

iums  right  into  a  fire, 
person  was  talking  to  me  and 
,  the  economy  is  ready  to  go. 
spark. 

is  one  spark  that  is  available 

it  is  ANWR.  ANWR  we 

create  about  735,000  jobs.  It 

with  one  of  our  most  pressing 

;  that  Is,  the  problem  of  our 

increase  in  imported  energy. 

ire  Importing  about  55  percent 

pe  broleum  needs  dally. 

Pr  jsident,  last  year  we  imported 

million  in  oil  and  that  was  at  a 

e  than  we  are  importing  now. 

importing,  as  I  am  told,  about 

.  If  we  recall  the  days  of  the 

that  was  imposed  by  the 

co4ntrles  against  this  country  in 

hat  time  we  Imported  only  36 

our  Nation's  supplies. 

production  firom  all  major  fields 

I  nlted  States  is  dropping.  Mr. 


C(  ngress, 
will 


President,  our  reserves  now  are  at  the 
lowest  they  have  been  in  26  years.  We 
have  a  production  from  all  fields  in  the 
United  States  of  7.3  million  barrels  a 
day.  Currently  our  one  field  Prudhoe 
Bay  provides  24  percent  of  that  oil.  We 
are  now  producing  approximately  2 
million  barrels  a  day.  But  that  produc- 
tion is  dropping  at  a  rate  of  10  percent 
per  year. 

The  Department  of  Energry  projec- 
tions indicate  that  that  will  result, 
slightly  after  the  turn  of  the  century, 
in  the  Trans-Alaska  pipeline  not  hav- 
ing enough  oil  to  continue  operation.  It 
really  means  that  unless  we  find  addi- 
tional oil  supplies  to  keep  the  Alaska 
pipeline  filled  when  the  Alaska  oil 
pipeline  shuts  down,  more  energy  will 
have  to  be  imiwrted  from  offshore. 
There  is  no  other  source  in  the  United 
States. 

What  we  were  trying  to  do  is  attempt 
to  look  at  ANWR,  this  area  of  1.5  mil- 
lion acres  set  aside  in  1980  to  be  looked 
at  for  oil  and  gas  production,  but  un- 
fortunately that  is  not  possible. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  now 
estimates  that  there  is  a  46-percent 
probability  that  drilling  any  oil  or  gas 
well  in  ANWR  will  be  productive.  That 
is  a  fantastic  probability  of  success.  It 
means  that  according  to  this  estimate 
there  is  an  estimated  average  recover- 
able oil  of  3.5  billion  barrels.  The  high 
estimate  that  they  give  us  is  9.2  billion 
barrels. 

I  am  reminded  of  the  time  I  stood  on 
this  floor  talking  about  the  oil  Alaska 
pipeline  right  after  the  Prudhoe  discov- 
ery. There  was  an  estimate  of  1  percent 
chance  there  was  1  billion  barrels.  We 
have  already  produced  9  billion  barrels. 
All  of  these  estimates  are  conservative. 

We  believe  that  this  will  be  the  larg- 
est field  ever  discovered  and  produced 
on  the  North  American  Continent.  It  is 
a  tremendous  opportunity.  It  will  bring 
Immediately  about  $3  billion  into  the 
Federal  Treasury.  It  will  mean  that  we 
will  not  send  $180  billion  over  the 
course  of  production  from  ANWR  over- 
seas to  purchase  foreign  oil. 

I  really  think  it  belongs  on  this  en- 
ergy bill.  That  is  the  main  reason  I 
have  come  here. 

We  just  passed  an  unemployment 
compensation  bill  extension  to  extend 
the  availability  of  unemployment  com- 
pensation. 

Mr.  President,  by  creating  some 
735,000  jobs  over  a  period  of  12  years, 
this  bill  would  provide  the  spark  that 
would  be  needed  to  shove  this  economy 
of  ours  forward. 

A  chart  was  prepared  for  us  by  the  oil 
industry  in  my  State  and  reflects  ac- 
tual expenditures  spent  by  them  to  de- 
velop Prudhoe  Bay.  The  amount  of 
money  actually  spent  in  the  last  10 
years  by  those  who  have  developed  the 
oil  on  the  North  Slope  in  the  10  States 
having  the  largest  amount. 

Just  look  at  it,  Mr.  President:  in 
Texas.  $6.7  billion;  in  California,  $3  bil- 


lion; in  Pennsylvania,  $1.5  billion;  in 
Washington  State,  $1.3  billion;  in  New 
York,  $679  million;  Oklahoma,  $517  mil- 
lion; Colorado,  $291  million;  Illinois, 
$217  million;  Oregon.  $209  million;  Wis- 
consin, $186  million. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
table  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Dollars  spent  in  each  State  for  North  Slope  oil 

development:  1980-91 

(In  millions  of  dollars] 

Texas  $6,747.6 

California 3.006.7 

Pennsylvania  1,594.5 

Washington  1.350.9 

New  York  679.6 

Oklahoma  517.4 

Colorado  291.6 

Illinois  217.6 

Oregon  209.0 

Wisconsin 186.9 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  read 
that  to  demonstrate  that  If  the  money 
started  to  be  spent  to  pursue  oil  and 
gas  exploration  and  develop  it  in  my 
State,  it  spreads  out  all  over  our  coun- 
try. It  is  money  spent  in  the  United 
States  that  creates  U.S.  jobs  from  sup- 
pliers of  every  kind  of  material  you  can 
think  of,  from  doorknobs  to  valves.  We 
have  to  have  the  production  of  America 
to  explore  in  the  Arctic.  It  is  a  very 
costly  process. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  saddened  that  we 
are  not  going  to  be  able  to  proceed 
now,  but  my  real  message  to  the  Sen- 
ate is  we  tried  to  expedite  the  consider- 
ation of  this  bill  by  seeking  this  agree- 
ment. We  tried  to  assure  ourselves  that 
we  would  have  the  opportunity  to  give 
the  Senate  the  chance  to  put  back  into 
this  bill  the  major  provision,  really  the 
cash  resource  that  is  necessary  to 
make  the  energy  bill  pending  before 
the  Senate  work. 

It  will  be  subject  to  appropriations.  I 
ask  any  Senator.  Where  are  you  going 
to  get  the  extra  money  to  pay  for  this 
energy  bill?  There  is  no  answer.  It  is 
just  like  a  dozen  bills  that  are  pending 
around  here.  The  people  are  thinking 
about  voting  for  them  and  passing,  but 
no  one  will  tell  the  American  public 
where  the  money  is  coming  from. 

In  this  instance,  we  know  the  oil  in- 
dustry is  standing  by,  ready  to  explore 
ANWR.  If  there  is  a  discovery,  and  we 
believe  there  would  be  very  quickly, 
that  is  the  economic  spark  we  need  to 
really  put  the  oil  industry  back  in 
business. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  through 
the  further  consideration  of  this  bill  we 
will  have  the  opportunity  to  get  back 
into  the  discussion  on  the  merits  and 
get  a  vote  up  or  down  on  ANWR. 

I  cannot  tell  my  people  at  home  how 
that  will  happen,  but  I  still  express  the 
hope  that  it  may  happen. 

ABESENCE  FROM  THE  SENATE  PURSUANT  TO 
RULE  VI(B) 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  pursu- 
ant to  rule  VI(b)  of  the  Standing  Rules 


of  the  Senate,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  be  excused  fi-om  legislative  business 
flrom  Wednesday,  February  5  through 
Friday.  February  7,  so  that  I  may  at- 
tend to  some  important  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  state  for  the  record 
that  during  this  period  I  will  attend 
conferences  in  Los  Angeles,  attend  the 
85th  birthday  celebration  of  a  close 
fi-lend,  and  then  go  to  Alaska  where  it 
is  my  intention  to  consult  with  the 
Alaskan  people  concerning  the  best 
course  of  action  to  pursue  regarding 
the  ANWR  provisions  which  have  now 
been  deleted  from  the  national  energy 
strategy  legislation.  As  I  have  just 
stated,  that  issue  is  critical  to  my 
State.  Senator  MtmKOWSKi  and  I  be- 
lieve it  is  imperative  that  we  seek  the 
advice  of  every  Alaskan  we  can  talk  to 
during  the  recess  regarding  the  course 
of  action. 

I  thank  the  Chair  and  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may 
speak  as  in  morning  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

REPUBLICAN  SUPPORT  FOR  ANWR 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  just  experienced,  I  think,  a  rather 
revealing  realization  today  relative  to 
the  opening  of  ANWR  as  part  of  the  en- 
ergy bill.  The  senior  Senator,  Senator 
Stevens,  and  I  had  asked  the  Demo- 
cratic leadership  for  a  fair  opportunity 
for  an  up-or-down  vote  on  ANWR.  And 
the  matter  was  presented  to  the  Repub- 
lican caucus,  and  I  am  very  pleased  to 
say  that  we  showed  a  commitment  of 
solidarity  and  support  for  this  very 
worthwhile  effort. 

Unfortunately,  it  was  objected  to  on 
the  other  side,  not  once,  but  at  least 
six  times.  As  a  consequence,  we  feel 
that  we  were  denied  a  fair  vote  on  the 
issue.  And  this  issue,  Mr.  President,  is 
by  far  the  most  significant  single  jobs 
issue  before  this  country,  meaning 
some  735,000  jobs  in  47  States,  and  a 
contribution  to  the  gross  national 
product  of  some  $50  billion. 

As  a  consequence  of  this  action,  by 
denying  the  opportunity  for  an  up-or- 
down  vote  on  this  issue,  one  could  con- 
clude that  the  Democrats  across  the 
aisle  clearly  do  not  care  about  jobs, 
this  recession,  the  gross  national  prod- 
uct, the  balance  of  payments,  and  so 
forth.  If  one  looks  at  the  balance  of 
pajrments,  he  can  recognize  that  one- 
half  is  the  cost  of  imported  oil.  As  a 
consequence,    we    are    exporting   jobs 
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and,  of  course,  exporting  dollars.  We 
are  currently  dependent  on  over  50  per- 
cent for  oil  imports  coming  into  this 
Nation. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  is  fair  to 
point  out  that  a  number  of  my  col- 
leagues on  the  other  side — led  certainly 
by  the  leader  of  the  Energy  Committee, 
the  chairman  of  that  committee.  Sen- 
ator Bennettt  Johnston— have  always 
supported  the  inclusion  of  ANWR.  But 
the  fact  remains  that  objection  was 
shown  on  that  side,  so  we  are  precluded 
from  a  fair  evaluation.  Alaskans  have 
asked  the  delegation  for  an  up-or-down 
vote.  We  have  exhausted  our  efforts  to 
achieve  that  on  this  energy  bill.  There 
are  other  opportunities,  obviously, 
from  time  to  time.  It  is  a  Presidential 
election  year,  and  ANWR  is  a  very  par- 
tisan issue. 

But  I  think  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  all  six  Presidential  candidates  on 
the  other  side.  Democratic  side,  have 
indicated  no  support  for  ANWR. 

So.  in  that  climate,  with  an  election 
year  pending,  it  is  going  to  be  very, 
very  hard  to  get  a  fair  vote,  and  we  can 
consider  simply  an  up-or-down  vote  as 
a  fair  vote.  We  were  offered  the  alter- 
native for  a  vote  with  a  proposed  ta- 
bling motion  and  Alaskans  felt  that 
was  unsatisfactory.  So  we  continue  to 
demand  an  up-or-down  vote,  and  the  re- 
sponse to  that  has  already  been  made 
evident. 

Now,  tomorrow,  we  will  proceed  to 
the  bill.  We  will  have  alternatives  be- 
fore us  at  that  time.  We  also  may  have 
an  opportunity  to  take  back  to  Alas- 
kans the  reality  of  the  political  situa- 
tion facing  us  in  our  inability  to  get  an 
up-or-down  vote  on  ANWR. 

I  thank  the  ranking  member  of  the 
Energy  Committee.  Senator  Wallop, 
for  his  continued  support  of  our  posi- 
tion to  try  and  get  an  up-or-down  vote 
as  it  has  been  evidenced  all  along  by 
his  support  of  ANWR. 

So,  I  think,  in  conclusion,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, what  really  Is  at  issue  here  is  a 
reality  that  the  major  jobs  issue  is  not 
supported  by  our  friends  across  the 
aisle,  nor  is  there  a  recognition,  and  I 
think  this  is  probably  most  significant, 
Mr.  President,  of  the  ability  of  this 
country  to  open  up  ANWR  safely  by 
using  advanced  technology  and  exper- 
tise. 

We  have  gained,  make  no  mistake 
about  it,  Prudhoe  Bay,  which  is  supply- 
ing this  Nation  with  20  percent  of  the 
total  crude  oil  as  the  finest  oil  field  in 
the  world.  If  we  were  lucky  enough  to 
open  up  ANWR,  we  could  even  do  a  bet- 
ter job. 

What  made  America  great  was  the  in- 
genuity and  commitment  toward  excel- 
lence. In  the  advancement  of  scientific 
technology  when  we  can  put  a  man  on 
the  Moon  to  suggest  we  cannot  open  up 
ANWR  safely  just  does  not  hold  water. 
Mr.  President,  in  conclusion,  I  thank 
my  senior  colleague,  Senator  Stevens. 
We  have  worked  together  In  trying  to 


obtain  this  up-or-down  vote.  We  were 
precluded  in  that  by  the  objection. 

Tomorrow  is  another  day,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, and  our  commitment  and  our 
hard  work  will  continue  because  what 
we  are  doing  is  in  the  national  security 
interests  of  our  country,  I  might  add. 
totally  supported  by  our  President  as 
evidenced  by  the  letter  which  I  entered 
into  the  Record  yesterday  which  was 
presented  by  his  Chief  of  Staff  support- 
ing ANWR  as  part  of  his  energy  pack- 
age, and  the  statement  that  it  was  im- 
perative, that  it  be  so  Included. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  the  Chair.  To- 
morrow, I  will  have  more  to  say  about 
the  current  circumstances  surrounding 
the  action  taken  by  this  body  today. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
CONRAD).  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  think  we 
have  reached  an  agreement  on  how  to 
move  forward  with  the  so-called  energy 
bill,  and  when  the  majority  leader 
comes  to  the  floor.  If  I  am  not  here,  I 
just  say  we  have  no  objection  to  the 
agreement — in  fact,  with  an  hour  de- 
bate tomorrow  and  then  probably  voice 
vote  on  the  motion  to  proceed. 

I  would  say  that  we  are  yielding  back 
about  25-plus  hours  under  the  time 
after  cloture  was  Invoked  on  the  mo- 
tion to  proceed.  And  it  would  be  our 
understanding  that  we  would  not  be  in 
late  tonight  and  we  would  not  be  in 
late  tomorrow  evening. 

So  I  assume  that  has  been  mentioned 
at  least  to  staff  on  the  other  side.  It  is 
our  hope  that  we  can  still  figure  out 
some  way  to  have  a  vote  up  or  down  on 
the  so-called  ANWR  amendment.  It 
seems  to  me  it  is  very  important. 

I  regret  there  was  an  objection  today 
on  an  up-or-down  vote  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle.  But  we  will  be  work- 
ing with  our  colleagues  on  both  sides. 

This  is  a  very  important  amendment, 
an  amendment  to  our  national  energy 
policy.  It  is  also  important,  obviously, 
to  the  distinguished  Senators  fl*om 
Alaska,  Senators  Stevens  and  MUR- 
KOWSKi.  We  will  be  working  with  them 
and  with  the  manager  of  the  bill  on  the 
other  side.  Senator  Johnston,  and  the 
manager  on  this  side.  Senator  Wallop, 
to  see  if  we  can  devise  some  way  that 
we  can  get  an  up-or-down  vote.  It 
seems  to  me  that  it  is  important  that 
that  be  done  before  we  complete  action 
on  this  bill.  I  think  it  is  also  fair  to  say 
that  we  may  or  may  not  complete  ac- 
tion on  this  bill  this  week. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
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IHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
consent  that  the  order  for 

call  be  rescinded. 

PflESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
1,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MORNING  BUSINESS 
Mr.  M  [TCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 

unanlm(  us  consent  that  there  now  be  a 

period  f  >t  morning  business. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 

objectio  1.  it  is  so  ordered. 
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BILL  CLOTURE  VOTE 
diDEN.    Mr.    President,    earlier 
voted  to  invoke  cloture  on  the 
to  proceed  to  S.  2166,  the  en- 
1.  Last  year,   I  voted  against 
Dn  the  motion  to  proceed  to  an 
version  of  a  national   energy 
However,   S.   2166  omits  the 
c<  ntroversial  issues,  those  relat- 
Irilling  in  the  Arctic  National 
Refuge  and  raising  auto  mile- 
that  doomed  the  earlier 
bill.  While  I  do  not  view  the 
bill  before  us  as  represent- 
best  in  an  energy  policy,  it  is 
to  move  forward  with  devel- 
of  a  solid  plan. 

like  to  emphasize  this  point. 
_  convinced  that  S.  2166  as  it 
ight  now  is  a  bill  that  I  would 
if  the  vote  were  on  final  pas- 
chairman  of  the  Energy  and 
Resources  Committee  has  ac- 

., similar  concerns.  He  has 

stated  that  amendments  which 
consider  strengthening   ones 
added  to  the  bill  during  the 
debate.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
amendments,  beyond  those 
cleared  by  the  bill  managers, 
be  added  if  the  Senate  is  to 
a  strong  energy  policy. 
State  of  the  Union  Address,  the 
called  for  passage  of  a  na- 
I  nergy  policy.  However,  passage 
policy   he  originally   proposed 
have  been   the   wrong  step   to 
would  have  been  an  energy  pol- 
it  would  be  a  policy  that  con- 
cur current  foolishness  on  en- 


We  must  start  the  process  of  reduc- 
ing our  consumption  of  oil.  It  will  not 
be  an  easy  task  since  oil  and  petroleum 
are  a  central  part  of  our  everyday  life 
and  our  national  economy.  But  it 
should  be  clear  that  those  who  claim 
cutting  energy  consumption  means 
shivering  in  the  dark,  banning  cars  or 
halting  economic  growth  are  ignorant 
of  the  opportunities  that  have  been 
demonstrated  since  the  first  energy 
shock  in  the  early  1970"  s. 

For  years,  our  economy  grrew  while 
energy  consumption  dropped;  until 
Federal  support  for  those  efforts  dwin- 
dled, that  is.  But  the  case  was  made 
clear  that  the  notion  that  our  Nation's 
economic  growth  can  only  occur  with 
greater  energy  use  is  wrong.  And  there 
is  still  tremendous  room  for  further 
improvements  in  energy  conservation, 
energy  efficiency  and  alternative  fuels. 

I  expect  these  issues  will  be  ad- 
dressed extensively  during  debate  on 
this  bill.  Other  issues  are  also  certain 
to  be  raised,  such  as  those  related  to 
nuclear  energy,  that  I  believe  we  must 
develop  a  more  reasonable  and  bal- 
anced approach  to. 

So,  while  I  am  willing  to  move  for- 
ward with  S.  2166  as  a  vehicle  for  devel- 
opment of  an  energy  policy,  I  fully  ex- 
pect to  support  amendments  to 
strengthen  the  provisions  of  the  bill. 
This  bill  may  not  prove  to  be  a  dra- 
matic turning  point  in  our  energy  pol- 
icy, but  I  hope  that  by  the  end  of  the 
Senate's  debate,  we  will  have  crafted  a 
bill  that  will  move  us  away  from  cur- 
rent approaches  and  toward  energy 
policies  that  will  leave  us  with  a  more 
stable  and  secure  future. 


nr  atter 


how  we  would  wish  it,  we 
produce  our  way  out  of  our  oil 
Oil  companies  have  indicated 
mu(fii.  There  are  very  few  areas  left 
iountry  that  have  not  been  thor- 
oughly explored.  And  they  tend  to  be  in 
like    coastal    waters,    national 
md  other  ecological   treasures 
public  does  not  want  to  lose, 
an  energy  policy  largely  on  the 
1  hat   those   areas  will   hold   so- 
iupergiant  fields  that  could  dis- 
i  mports  from  the  Middle  East  is 
foolhafdy  at  best.   Production  has  a 
a  national  energy  policy,  but  it 
be   the  beginning  and  end   of 
It  must  be  part  of  a  bal- 
ipproach. 


THE  CRISIS  THAT  WON'T  WAIT 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  in 
his  State  of  the  Union  Address  Presi- 
dent Bush  observed  that  "in  the  past  12 
months  the  world  has  known  changes 
of  almost  biblical  proportions."  That 
he  borrowed  the  phrase  from  Charles 
Krauthammer  merely  adds  to  the  force 
of  the  observation.  It  is  true  and  we  all 
know  it:  even  if  it  takes  a  person  of 
si)ecial  gifts  to  find  the  right  term. 

The  joint  statement  issued  this 
weekend  by  Presidents  Bush  and 
Yeltsin  at  Camp  David  extends  and  ex- 
pands— if  such  be  possible — this  period 
of  epic  change.  Our  two  nations  declare 
that  henceforth  ours  will  be  a  "rela- 
tionship*** characterized  by  friendship 
and  partnership  founded  on  mutual 
trust  and  a  common  commitment  to 
democracy  and  economic  freedom." 

In  this  setting  I  would  draw  the  Sen- 
ate's attention  to  a  compelling  analy- 
sis of  this  relationship  presented  by 
Jim  Hoagland  in  the  Washington  Post 
of  January  23d.  It  is  entitled  "The  Cri- 
sis Won't  Wait."  The  subtitle  reads 
"The  West  must  not  underestimate  the 
grravity  of  the  danger  the  ex-Sovlet 
population  faces."  He  cites  Murray 
Feshbach's  judgment  that  "1.5  million 


people  are  likely  to  die  this  year  in  the 
former  Soviet  Union  because  hospitals 
and  doctors  lack  the  most  rudimentary 
medicines  and  other  medical  supplies." 
Food  shortages  could  be  just  as  dev- 
astating. 

Mr.  Hoagland  goes  on  to  note  that 
"Feshback  is  no  stranger  to  con- 
troversy. While  the  Central  Intel- 
ligence Agency,  the  Pentagon  and  oth- 
ers were  predicting,  in  the  early  1980's, 
continued  and  menacing  growth  for  the 
Soviet  economy,  Feshbach  was  discov- 
ering and  calling  attention  to  an 
alarming  drop  in  Soviet  life  expect- 
ancy. His  assessments  of  the  spreading 
rot  in  Soviet  society  were  dismissed  by 
hawks  and  doves  alike— through  for 
differing  reasons— as  too  gloomy." 

"We  know  now,"  writes  Mr. 
Hoagland,  "that  they  were  under- 
stated." He  goes  on  to  note  that 
Freshbach  is  worried  that  once  again 
the  West  is  missing  the  gravity  of 
events  in  the  former  Soviet  Union.  Mr. 
Hoagland  worries  that  despite  the 
President's  commitment  of  $600  million 
in  technical  and  emergency  aid,  for 
some  reason  things  do  not  move. 

Let  me  offer  a  theory  of  this  case.  I 
speak  as  one  who  has  been  in 
Feshbach's  situation,  although  I  could 
hardly  claim  any  of  his  genius  as  de- 
mographer. My  claim  simply  is  that  I 
read  him  when  be  began  writing  on  this 
subject.  It  is  Important  to  the  argu- 
ment I  present  that  Feshbach's  find- 
ings were  first  published  in  the  mid- 
1970's.  Specifically  in  "The  Soviet 
Economy  in  New  Perspective,"  Joint 
Economic  Committee,  1976.  In  essence 
he  had  determined  that  life  expectancy 
for  males  in  the  Soviet  Union  was  de- 
clining. I  believe  there  is  only  one 
other  instance  of  such  a  decline  in  the 
annals  of  20th  century  demography.  So 
much  was  summed  up  in  that  single 
fact:  that  and  the  confirming  fact  that 
the  Soviets  stopped  publishing  their 
data.  Demography,  as  the  saying  goes, 
is  destiny.  For  some  of  us— I  was  one- 
it  was  the  datum  that  fleshed  out  the 
theoretical  case  that  far  from  descend- 
ing on  us  from  the  mountains  of 
Central  America,  the  Soviet  Union  was 
in  fact  about  to  break  up. 

In  1979  Newsweek  had  a  forum  on  the 
eighties.  What  would  happen.  Large 
thoughts  only,  if  you  please.  I  wrote  a 
brief  essay.  In  the  1980's  the  Soviet 
Union  would  blow  up,  and  if  we  didn't 
watch  where  those  nuclear  warhead 
went,  the  world  could  very  will  blow  up 
with  it.  Now  obviously  I  was  both  right 
and  wrong.  The  Soviet  Union  did  not 
blow  up.  It  broke  up.  And  there  are 
good  signs  that  they  understand  the 
problems  of  nuclear  proliferation.  Even 
so,  the  more  important  point  is  that 
nowhere  in  the  U.S.  Government  was 
there  anyone  who  could  conceive  of 
anything  like  that  happening. 

I  was  then  a  member  of  the  Intel- 
ligence Committee;  soon  to  be  vice 
chairman  in  our  nonpolitical  way.   I 


must  report.  The  intelligence  commu- 
nity didn't  have  a  clue.  Nor  did  I  drop 
the  subject.  Here  are  excerpts: 

SENATE  FLOOR,  JANUARY  10,  1980 

•  *  *  the  Soviet  Union  Is  a  seriously  trou- 
bled, even  sick  society.  The  Indices  of  eco- 
nomic stagnation  and  even  decline  are  ex- 
traordinary. The  Indices  of  social  disorder- 
social  pathology  is  not  too  strong  a  term- 
are  even  more  so.  The  defining  event  of  the 
decade  might  well  be  the  break-up  of  the  So- 
viet empire.  But  that  *  *  *  could  also  be  the 
defining  danger  of  the  decade. 

NEW  YORK  UNIVERSITY  COMMENCEMENT 
ADDRESS,  MAY  24.  1964 

The  truth  Is  that  the  Soviet  idea  Is  spent. 
It  commands  some  Influence  In  the  world; 
and  fear.  But  it  summons  no  loyalty.  History 
Is  moving  away  from  It  with  astounding 
speed.  I  would  not  press  the  Image,  but  It  Is 
as  if  the  whole  Marxist-Leninist  ethos  is  hur- 
tling off  Into  a  black  hole  In  the  Universe. 

*  •  • 

If  we  must  learn  to  live  with  military  par- 
ity, let  us  keep  all  the  more  in  mind  that  we 
have  consolidated  an  overwhelming  eco- 
nomic advantage.  *  •  * 

Our  grand  strategy  should  be  to  wait  out 
the  Soviet  Union;  Its  time  is  passing.  *  *  •  It 
will  be  clear  that  in  the  end.  freedom  did  pre- 
vail. 

ADDRESS  TO  THE  COALmON  FOR  A  DEMOCRATIC 
MAJORfTY.  NOVEMBER  28.  1984 

The  United  States  is  not,  and  has  never 
been  militarily  Inferior  to  the  Soviets. 
[Thinking  this  was]  bad  enough  a  mlstoke. 
But  vastly  more  important  is  the  underly- 
ing, pervasive  mistake  of  not  perceiving  that 
the  Soviet  Union  is  a  declining  power. 

First,  that  the  Marxist-Leninist  ideology 

Is  now  largely  a  spent  force  In  the  world. 

*  *  * 

And  second,  Soviet  society  just  isn't  work- 
ing. What  was  to  have  been  a  transformation 
in  personal  and  social  relations  has  simply 
turned  into  a  mess. 

SENATE  FLOOR.  AUGUST  9.  1966 

Let  us  be  clear.  We  are  dealing  with  a  doc- 
trinal adversary.  There  is  a  real  sense  In 
which  it  must  be  said  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  some  of  their  satellites, 
that  they  are  a  People  of  the  Book.  They 
have  texts  which  prophesy  the  ultimate  tri- 
umph of  their  system  through  the  collapse  of 
ours,  not  through  its  overthrow  from  outside 
but  from  Its  collapse  from  within.  •  *  *  [I]t 
was  conHdently  expected  that  the  Socialist 
mode  of  production  *  *  *  would  be  superior 
In  its  productive  capacity,  and  that  Russians 

*  *  *  would  be  richer  than  the  West  because 
their  system  would  work  better.  That  expec- 
tation soon  disappeared.  *  *  *  All  those 
prophecies  are  gone. 

There  was  one  exception  to  the  gen- 
eral obliviousness.  In  July  1985  I  visited 
Geneva  as  a  member  of  the  Senate 
Arms  Control  Observers  Group.  Our 
chief  negotiator  was  the  Honorable 
Max  M.  Kampelman  who  promptly  and 
graciously  had  us  over  to  lunch.  Just 
as  promptly  he  turned  the  conversation 
to  this  subject  and  asked  if  I  would 
elaborate  my  views.  But  Ambassador 
Kampelman,  in  a  sense,  proves  the 
rule.  He  was  not  a  member  of  the  intel- 
ligence community;  not  a  defense  ana- 
lyst; a  policy  planning  staff  director. 
He  is  a  man  of  politics  in  the  large  and 
best  sense  of  that  term;  he  would  not 
mind  being  called  a  Hubert  Humphrey 
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loyalist.  He  comes  out  of  political  tra- 
dition that  takes  ideas  seriously  and 
can  conceive  what  it  might  mean  when 
Ideas  such  as  those  of  the  Marxist-Len- 
inist regime  in  Moscow  turn  out  to  be 
utterly  without  predictive  power. 

And  so  to  my  theory  of  the  case.  The 
institutions  of  American  defense  and 
foreign  policy  having  failed  so  utterly 
to  foresee  the  collapse  of  the  Soviet  re- 
gime are  having  huge  institutional  dif- 
ficulties responding  that  this  "Crisis 
[That]  Won't  Wait"  for  the  simple  rea- 
son that  to  do  so  would  be  to  acknowl- 
edge that  earlier  failure. 

Do  not  doubt  the  depth  of  this  insti- 
tutional dilemma.  Writing  in  the  fall 
1991  issue  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Adm. 
Stansfield  Turner  spoke  of  the  "enor- 
mity of  this  failure  to  forecast  the 
magnitude  of  the  Soviet  crisis."  The 
current  issue  of  the  Foreign  Service 
Journal  speaks  of  the  CIA's  "gar- 
gantuan failure  to  understand  the 
problems  of  Communist  economies." 
But  it  is  not  the  CIA.  At  the  end  of  my 
8  years  on  the  Intelligence  Committee 
I  was  asked  over  to  Langley  and  pre- 
sented the  Agency  Seal  Medallion,  an 
honor  of  which  I  am  more  than  sen- 
sible. The  failure  was  systemwide. 

But  we  must  not  now  compound  it  by 
denial.  The  proposition  goes  something 
like  this— in  the  institutional  sub- 
conscious. If  you  can  avoid  facing  the 
crisis  in  the  former  Soviet  Union  at 
present,  maybe  you  can  avoid  facing  up 
to  the  fact  that  you  did  not  foresee  the 
crisis.  Nonsense.  This  is  not  worthy  of 
the  fine  men  and  women  involved.  Con- 
fession is  good  for  the  soul.  I  plead 
from  the  Senate  floor:  Back  the  Presi- 
dent. Help  make  his  case.  Help  the 
country  to  understand  Hoagland  and 
Feshbach. 

More.  Penance  is  good  for  rehabilita- 
tion. One  of  the  problems  of  having 
served  on  the  Intelligence  Committee 
is  that  you  are  thereafter  bound  by  its 
confidentialities.  Without  breaking 
any  such,  I  believe  I  can  say  that  the 
American  people  would  be  baffled  if 
they  knew  the  true  size  and  extent  of 
the  intelligence  budget.  Boggled.  I  rec- 
ommend that  they  read  Elaine 
Sciolino's  article  "CIA  Casting  About 
for  New  Missions"  in  this  morning's 
New  York  Times.  Would  it  not  be  pos- 
sible to  take  just  a  small  portion  of 
this  budget  and  devote  it  to  emergency 
aid  to  the  Soviet  Union?  It  would. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Hoagland's  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  time. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Jan.  23.  1992] 
The  Crisis  Won't  Watt 
(By  Jim  Hoagland) 
The  Great  and  the  Ck)Od.  in  the  form  of  45 
or   so   foreign   ministers   from   around    the 
world,  have  descended  on  Washington  this 
week  to  talk  about  the  immense  human  dis- 
aster spreading  through  the  ruins  of  the  So- 
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Viet  empire.  That  disaster  is  worse  than  any- 
thing the  foreign  ministers  and  their  govern- 
ments liave  admitted  until  now. 

Worse:  It  has  been  exacerbated  by  the  hesi- 
tant, ineffectual  international  response  seen 
thus  far,  another  reality  not  likely  to  be 
dealt  with  openly  at  the  two-day  State  De- 
partment conference,  due  to  end  today. 

This  is  the  view  of  Murray  Feshbach.  a 
man  with  the  credentials  to  make  strong 
judgments  and  the  boldness  to  state  them 
publicly.  If  the  Great  and  the  Good  tire  of 
hearing  their  own  voices  (an  unlikely  event) 
they  should  walk  a  few  blocks  to  CJeorgetown 
University  and  ask  Feshbach  to  describe  the 
trip  he  made  to  Russia  last  month. 

They  would  hear  detailed  accounts  of  why 
1.5  million  people  are  likely  to  die  this  year 
in  the  former  Soviet  Union  because  hospitals 
and  doctors  lack  the  most  rudimentary 
medicines  and  other  medical  supplies.  They 
would  hear  of  a  food  distribution  system 
that  contaminates  42  percent  of  all  baby  food 
sold  to  consumers.  They  would  hear  of  pollu- 
tion so  severe  that  a  health  ministry  official 
says  seriously:  "To  live  longer,  breathe 
less." 

But  there  Is  also  an  element  of  hope  they 
could  grasp  in  Feshbach's  account  of  the  suc- 
cessful distribution  of  200  tons  of  emergency 
food  and  medicine  in  Russia  last  month  by  a 
private  U.S.  group  he  works  with,  the  Rus- 
sian Winter  Campaign. 

The  results  achieved  by  this  citizens'  effort 
stand  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  failure  of  the 
United  States  to  deliver  any  food  under  the 
$165  million  emergency  program  announced 
two  months  ago  by  the  Bush  administration. 
That's  right:  Two  months  after  Washington 
said  it  was  sending  free  food  to  help  sUrvlng 
Russians,  none  of  that  food  has  been  shipped. 
The  U.S.  effort,  and  much  of  the  rest  of  the 
international  governmental  response  to  the 
humanitarian  crisis,  is  "bogged  down  by 
Western  red  tape  and  Soviet  corruption."  the 
New  York  Times  reported  in  its  news  col- 
umns on  Tuesday. 

But  Russian  Winter  Campaign  got  its  food 
distributed  without  such  problems.  Former 
foreign  minister  Eduard  Shevardnadze 
helped  organize  Interior  Ministry  and  KGB 
troops  to  guard  the  emergency  supplies  and 
to  make  sure  they  were  delivered  to  the  in- 
tended recipients.  Feshbach  noted. 

Feshbach  is  no  stranger  to  controversy. 
His  battles  with  more  conventional  bureau- 
crats when  he  was  in  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  working  as  chief  of  the  Soviet 
branch  in  the  Foreign  Demographic  Analysis 
Division,  earned  him  a  reputation  in  parts  of 
the  foreign  policy  establishment  as  being  a 
touchy,  difficult  person. 

While  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency,  the 
Pentagon  and  others  were  predicting,  in  the 
early  '80s,  continued  and  menacing  growth 
for  the  Soviet  economy.  Feshbach  was  dis- 
covering and  calling  attention  to  an  alarm- 
ing drop  in  Soviet  life  expectancy.  His  as- 
sessments of  the  spreading  rot  in  Soviet  soci- 
ety were  dismissed  by  hawks  and  doves  alike 
(though  for  differing  reasons)  as  too  gloomy. 
We  know  now  that  they  were  understated. 
And  Feshbach.  currently  professor  of  demog- 
raphy at  Georgetown,  worries  that  once 
again  the  West  is  underestimating  the  grav- 
ity of  the  danger  the  ex-Sovlet  population 
faces,  and  ultimately  poses  to  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

"The  spread  of  malnutrition  will  lead  to 
disease,  in  a  country  that  has  no  aspirin,  let 
alone  more  sophisticated  medicines." 
Feshbach  told  a  seminar  at  Georgetown's  In- 
stitute for  the  Study  of  Diplomacy  last 
week.  "The  spread  of  disease  will  lead  to 
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JUDICIAL  SPACE  AND 
MANAGEMENT     ACT 


SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
;o  add  my  name  as  a  cosponsor 
the  Judicial  Space  and  Fa- 
1  lanagement  Act  of  1991. 
i.  bill  on  this  subject  was  intro- 
the  lOlst  Congress  by  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  New 
York,  it  did  not  come  to  my  attention. 
When  t  le  102d  Congress  convened,  I 
was  CO  itacted  by  my  good  friend. 
Judge  i;dward  R.  Becker  of  the  U.S. 
Court  0  Appeals  for  the  Third  Circuit, 
one  of  (  ur  most  distinguished  Federal 
judges,  who  urged  me  to  consider  co- 
legislation  to  enable  the 
judiciary  to  manage  its  own  fa- 
I  agreed  to  study  the  issue  and. 
reviewing  Senator  Moynihan's 
ast  Congress  and  information 
by  the  Administrative  Office 
Courts,  I  decided  to  cosponsor 
on  on  the  subject  upon  its  re- 
Senator  MOYNIHAN  has 
introduced  such  legislation,  co- 
by  the  distinguished  chair- 
he  Committee  on  Environment 
Works,  Senator  BURDICK.  I 
to  join  them  as  a  cosponsor 


its  facilities  management.  The  judici- 
ary should  not  be  a  ward  of  the  execu- 
tive in  the  management  of  its  facilities 
if  it  is  to  be  truly  independent.  The 
courts  should  not  be  competing  with 
executive  branch  agencies  for  space 
while  an  executive  agency,  the  General 
Services  Administration,  makes  the 
space  determinations  and  allotments. 
In  addition,  the  current  system  allows 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
to  approve  and  disapprove  of  judicial 
construction  needs  in  deciding  the  size 
of  GSA's  budget.  Such  executive  power 
over  the  judiciau-y  is  improper,  espe- 
cially when  other  executive  branch 
agencies  have  some  statutory  real 
property  authority  independent  of 
GSA's. 

Such  legislation  will  also  improve 
the  judiciary's  efficiency  and  save 
money.  As  I  noted,  the  judiciary  cur- 
rently works  through  the  executive 
branch,  which  must  balance  competing 
space  needs  of  many  agencies.  While 
GSA  has  made  great  efforts  to  meet 
the  judiciary's  needs,  the  demands  on 
GSA  from  executive  agencies  and  OMB 
are  severe. 

In  such  an  environment,  facilities 
planning  becomes  difficult  for  the  judi- 
ciary, because  it  cannot  know  how 
GSA  and  OMB  will  balance  its  space  re- 
quests. The  judiciary  needs  greater 
control  over  its  facilities  so  that  it  can 
plan  for  and  meet  its  own  space  needs 
in  a  timely  manner.  In  operating  more 
efficiently,  the  judiciary  would  be  able 
to  save  the  Government  money. 

While  there  are  aspects  of  the  bill 
that  could  be  improved  upon,  I  am  sat- 
isfied with  this  measure  as  an  impor- 
tant first  step  in  ensuring  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Federal  judiciary  as 
contemplated  in  article  III  of  the  Con- 
stitution and  in  making  the  manage- 
ment of  the  judiciary  more  efficient. 
Therefore,  I  am  pleased  to  join  in  co- 
sponsoring  this  measure.  I  wish  to 
compliment  Senator  Moynihan  for  his 
interest  in  and  dedication  to  this  issue, 
and  I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to  support 
this  measure. 
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A  FRIEND'S  BIRTHDAY 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  am  privi- 
leged today  to  call  our  colleagues'  at- 
tention to  the  special  significance  of 
this  day  for  one  of  the  Senate's  most 
valuable  and  respected  assets,  our 
Chaplain,  Dr.  Richard  C.  Halverson. 

Today  is  Dr.  Halverson's  76th  birth- 
day. I  know  that  I  speak  for  all  of  our 
colleagues  and  for  the  whole  Senate 
stafi'  and  family  in  extending  to  Dr. 
Halverson  the  sincerest  of  birthday 
greetings  and  in  wishing  him  many 
more  birthdays  to  come. 

In  the  years  of  Dr.  Halverson's  tenure 
as  Senate  Chaplain,  he  has  created  a 
distinct  niche  for  the  gifts  and  graces 
that  he  brought  with  him  from  the  con- 
ventional pastorate.  Many  on  this  side 
of  Capitol  Hill  have  been  the  direct 


beneficiaries  of  his  long  experience  in 
the  ijastorate,  of  his  unique  spiritual 
care,  and  of  the  irrepressible  spirit  and 
selflessness  that  mark  his  daily  walk 
and  discipleship. 

More  important  for  many.  Dr.  Hal- 
verson has  been  a  spiritual  physician 
and  a  caring  friend  in  hours  of  real 
need— in  hours  when  death,  tragedy, 
and  heartbreak  have  shaken  the  foun- 
dations of  otherwise  confident  lives 
and  the  way  ahead  appeared  shadowed 
and  grief-bound.  In  so  many  of  those 
moments.  Dr.  Halverson  has  been  a  ray 
of  grace  and  an  instrument  of  hope  and 
healing. 

Mr.  President,  Dr.  Halverson  was 
serving  one  of  the  most  active  and  po- 
tent congregations  in  the  Washington 
axea  before  he  accepted  the  invitation 
to  serve  as  our  Chaplain.  Indeed,  his 
national  reputation  Is  such  that  he 
could  have  his  choice  of  pulpits  and 
parishes  were  he  to  leave  Senate  serv- 
ice. That  Dr.  Halverson  has  chosen  to 
remain  in  our  midst  and  to  minister  to 
us  is  our  blessing,  and  one  which  I  do 
not  take  for  granted. 

Therefore,  I  thank  Dr.  Halverson  for 
the  loyalty,  spirit,  and  commitment 
that  have  marked  his  years  of  service 
among  us,  and  I  again  wish  him  the 
most  joyous  of  birthdays  on  this.  Dr. 
Halverson's  special  day. 

ACCESS  TO  JUSTICE  ACT— MES- 
SAGE FROM  THE  PRESIDENT— 
PM  105 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  together  with  accompanying 
papers;  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  pleased  to  transmit  today  for 
your  immediate  consideration  and  en- 
actment the  "Access  to  Justice  Act  of 
1992".  The  purpose  of  this  proposal  is  to 
reduce  the  tremendous  growth  in  civil 
litigation  that  has  burdened  the  Amer- 
ican court  system  and  imposed  high 
costs  on  our  citizens,  small  businesses, 
industries,  professionals,  and  govern- 
ment at  all  levels. 

A  thorough  study  of  the  current  civil 
justice  system  has  been  conducted  by  a 
special  working  group,  chaired  by  the 
Solicitor  General,  Kenneth  W.  Starr. 
The  working  group's  recommendations, 
which  were  unanimously  accepted  by 
my  Council  on  Competitiveness,  are  re- 
flected in  the  bill.  The  legislation 
seeks  to  reduce  wasteful  and  counter- 
productive litigation  practices  by  en- 
couraging voluntary  dispute  resolu- 
tion, the  improved  use  of  litigation  re- 
sources, and,  where  appropriate,  modi- 
fied, market-based  fee  arrangements. 
Additional  reforms  would  permit  the 
judicial  system  to  operate  more  effec- 
tively. 

The  Access  to  Justice  Act  would  ac- 
complish reforms  in  significant  areas 
of  litigation: 


—a  prerequisite  for  Federal  jurisdic- 
tion over  certain  types  of  lawsuits 
(the    amount    in    controversy    re- 
quirement) would  be  redefined  to 
exclude  vague,  subjective  claims; 
—prevailing  parties  could  be  entitled 
to  award  of  attorney's  fees  in  cer- 
tain lawsuits  brought  in   Federal 
court; 
—the  Equal   Access   to   Justice  Act 
would  be  amended  to  clarify  and 
limit  litigation  over  the  amount  of 
attorney's  fees; 
— Innovative       "multi-door       court- 
houses" would  be  established  to  en- 
courage utilization  of  alternative 
dispute  resolution  mechanisms; 
— award  of  reasonable  attorney's  fees 
in   disputes   involving   the   United 
States  would  be  permitted  in  ap- 
propriate instances; 
— prior  notice  would  be  required,  sub- 
ject to  reasonable  limits,  as  a  pre- 
requisite to  bringing  suit  in  any 
United  States  District  Court; 
— flexible     assignment     of     district 

court  judges  would  be  authorized; 
—immunity  of  State  judicial  officers 

would  be  clarified  and  protected; 
—the  Civil   Rights  of  Institutional- 
ized Persons  Act  would  be  amended 
to  encourage  resolution  of  claims 
administratively;  and 
— improvements  in  case  management 
in      Federal      courts      would      be 
effected. 
I    believe    this    proposed    legislation 
would  greatly  reduce  the  burden  of  ex- 
cessive, needless  litigation  while  pro- 
tecting and   enhancing   every   Ameri- 
can's ability  to  vindicate  legal  rights 
through  our  legal  system.  I  recommend 
prompt  and  favorable  consideration  of 
the  enclosed  bill. 

George  Bush. 
THE  WHITE  HOUSE,  February  4, 1992. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  3:36  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Hays,  one  of  its  reading  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  House  has  passed  the 
following  bill,  without  amendment: 

S.  1415.  An  act  to  provide  for  additional 
membership  on  the  Library  of  Congress 
Trust  Fund  Board,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  has  passed  the  following  bill,  in 
which  it  requests  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate: 

H.R.  4095.  An  act  to  increase  the  number  of 
weeks  for  which  benefits  are  payable  under 
the  Emergency  Unemployment  Compensa- 
tion Act  of  1991,  and  for  other  purposes. 

At  4:40  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Ms.  Goetz,  one  of  its  reading  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  House  agrees  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  2927)  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  St.  Croix,  Virgin  Islands 
Historical  Park  and  Ecological  Pre- 
serve, and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  disagrees  to  the  amendments  of 


the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  2194)  to 
amend  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act  to 
clarify  provisions  concerning  the  appli- 
cation of  certain  requirements  and 
sanctions  to  Federal  facilities;  it 
agrees  to  the  conference  asked  by  the 
Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints  the 
following  as  mahagers  of  the  con- 
ference on  the  part  of  the  House: 

From  the  Comniittee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce,  for  consideration  of  the 
House  bill,  and  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, and  modifications  committed  to 
conference:  Mr.  Dingell,  Mr.  Swift, 
Mr.  ECKART,  Mr.  Slattery,  Mr.  SncoR- 
SKi,  Mr.  Lent,  Mr.  Ritter,  and  Mr. 
Schaefer. 

As  additional  conferees  fi-om  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  for  con- 
sideration of  section  113  of  the  Senate 
amendments,  and  modifications  com- 
mitted to  conference:  Mr.  Ray,  Mr. 
HOCHBRUECKNER,  and  Mr.  Saxton. 

As  additional  conferees  fi-om  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  for  con- 
sideration of  section  2(a)  of  the  House 
bill,  and  section  103(a)  of  the  Senate 
amendments,  and  modifications  com- 
mitted to  conference:  Mr.  Brooks,  Mr. 
FRANK  of  Massachusetts,  and  Mr. 
Gekas. 

As  additional  conferees  fi-om  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries,  for  consideration  of  section 
304(a)  of  the  Senate  amendments,  and 
modifications  committed  to  con- 
ference: Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina, 
Mr.  Studds,  and  Mr.  Davis. 

As  additional  conferees  from  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Trans- 
portation, for  consideration  of  sections 
102.  109,  and  115-119  of  the  Senate 
amendments,  and  modifications  com- 
mitted to  conference:  Mr.  Roe,  Mr. 
NowAK,  and  Mr.  Hammerschmidt. 

As  additional  conferees  from  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Trans- 
portation, for  consideration  of  title  IV 
of  the  Senate  amendments,  and  modi- 
fications committed  to  conference:  Mr. 
ROE,   Mr.    Savage,   Ms.   Norton,   Mr. 

NOWAK,      Mr.      BORSKI,      Mr.      HAMMER- 
SCHMIDT,  Mr.  Shuster,  and  Mr.  Inhofe. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 
The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
BYRD)  annoimced  that  on  today.  Feb- 
ruary 4.  1992.  he  had  examined  and 
signed  the  following  enrolled  bill, 
which  had  previously  been  signed  by 
the  Speaker  of  the  House: 

H.R.  1989.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  National  Institute  of  Standards 
and  Technology  and  the  Technology  Admin- 
istration of  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
and  for  other  purposes. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 


Mr.  GRASSLEY  (for  himself,  Mr. 
McCoNNELL.  Mr.  Qarn,  Mr.  Dole,  Mr. 
Wallop,   Mr.   Murkowski.   and   Mr. 

NICKLES): 

S.  2180.  A  bill  to  provide  greater  access  to 
civil  Justice  by  reducing  costs  and  delay  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

Mr.  BUMPERS  (for  himself.  Mr.  Coch- 
ran,   Mr.    ADAMS,    Mr.    Akaka,    Mr. 
Sanford.  Mr.  Simon,  Mr.  MrrcHEiA, 
Mr.  Wellstone,  Mr.  Gore,  and  Mr. 
Cohen): 
S.  2181.  A  bill  to  Improve  the  capacity  of 
rural  communities  to  respond  to  homeless- 
ness,  to  establish  effective  program  delivery 
models  for  prevention  and  remediation  of 
homelessness  in  rural  areas,  to  collect  data 
on  the  extent  and  characteristics  of  home- 
lessness in  rural  areas,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Banking.  Hous- 
ing, and  Urban  Affairs. 
Mr.  DeCONCINI: 
S.  2182.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Child  Nutrition 
Act  of  1966  to  make  the  special  supplemental 
food  program  for  women,  infants,  and  chil- 
dren (WIC)  and  entitlement  program,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 
Mr.  SHEL3Y: 
S.  2183.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  Secretary  of 
Veterans  Affairs  from  carrying  out  the  Rural 
Health  Care  Initiative;  to  the  Conmilttee  on 
Veterans  Affairs. 

Mr.  DECONCINI  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
McCain): 
S.  2184.  A  bill  to  estebllsh  the  Morris  K. 
Udall  Scholarship  and  Excellence  in  Na- 
tional Environmental  Policy  Foundation, 
and  for  other  purposes;  considered  and 
passed. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  (for  himself,  Mr.  Simon. 
and  Mr.  DeConcini): 
S.  2185.  A  bill  to  suspend  the  forcible  repa- 
triation of  Haitian  nationals  fleeing  after 
the  coup  d'etat  in  Haiti  until  certain  condi- 
tions are  met;  read  the  first  time. 
Mr.  ADAMS: 
S.  2186.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Rolando  and 
Amelia  Degracla;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

S.  2187.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Celestlna 
Maes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Mr.  GRAHAM  (for  himself,  Mr.  Mack, 
Mr.  DeConcini.  Mr.  Stevens,  and  Mr. 

INOUYE): 

S.J.  Res.  250.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
February  1992  as  "National  Grapefruit 
Month";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


SUBMISSION  OF  CONCURRENT  AND 
SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 
and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 
referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 
Mr.  ROTH: 

S.  Con.  Res.  90.  Concurrent  resolution  rel- 
ative to  the  role  of  the  North  Atlantic  Trea- 
ty Organization;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  GRASSLEY  (for  himself, 
Mr.  McCoNNELL.  and  Mr.  GARN): 
S.  2180.  A  bill  to  provide  greater  ac- 
cess to  civil  justice  by  reducing  costs 
and  delay  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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AfcCESS  TO  JUSTICE  ACT  OF  ISW 

JRASSLEY.     Mr.     President, 
i  m  pleased  to  introduce  the  Ac- 
Justice  Act  of  1992.  a  bill  de- 
10  make  some  significant  re- 
cur legal  system, 
outset,  Mr.  President,  let  me 
this  bill  is  not.  It  is  not  a  bill 
he  courthouse  doors  on  people, 
a  bill  to  eliminate  lawyers  or 
them    from    practicing    their 
profession.  And  it  is  not  a  bill  to  im- 
setllements  on  parties  suing  each 
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1  he  last  30  years  we  have  had  an 

of  litigation.  But  more  liti- 

ioesn't  mean  more  justice  or 

for  the  American  people.  Our 

is  out  of  touch  with  the 

the  American  people.  It's  time 

it  and  that  we  do  some- 

a|out  it. 

is  one  step  in  that  direction. 

most  controversial  part  of 

introducing  the  concept  of  the 

piying  for  the  lawsuit  in  certain 

liifiited  situations. 

under  what  the  bar  refers 
American  rule — where  each 
supposed  to  pay  his  own  costs 
]  Biwsuit.  Most  other  Western  de- 
use  what  is  known  as  the 
rule — where  the  loser  pays.  The 
is,  however,  that  we  shift  attor- 
in  a  whole  variety  of  cases, 
rights  and  employment  dls- 
If  the  defendant  loses,  he 
?ay  damages  and  the  plaintiffs 
fees. 

I  bill  seeks  to  provide  for  the 

pay  in  certain  cases— in  diver- 

in  contract  dispute  cases 

Federal  Government,  and  in 

initiated  by  the  Federal  Govem- 

'  Tie  judge  can  limit  the  fees  and 

de  ;ide  that  the  loser  should  not 

he  judge  thinks  it  would  be  un- 

provision    is    really    quite 
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modest,  but  will  cause  an  earthquake 
within  the  Trial  Bar  Association. 

But  why  should  the  loser  not  pay? 
The  economic  costs  of  litigation  are  es- 
timated to  be  $300  billion  annually. 
That  is  a  drain  on  scarce  economic  re- 
sources, resources  that  could  be  better 
spent  on  investment  in  the  economy, 
actually  creating  jobs.  An  individual  or 
a  business  should  think  twice  about 
suing,  and  if  shifting  fees  will  make  ev- 
erybody think  twice,  then  it  is  a 
change  whose  time  has  come.  Remem- 
ber, it  is  not  really  the  English  rule- 
it  is  really  the  everywhere  but  America 
rule. 

Another  key  part  of  the  bill  is  the  al- 
ternative dispute  resolution  provision. 
We  must  do  more  to  create  incentives 
for  people  to  choose  alternative  dispute 
resolutions  [ADR]  to  keep  cases  that 
are  highly  costly  and  adversarial  out  of 
that  costly  adversarial  environment. 

We  know  it  works  in  many  kinds  of 
disputes  and  we  need  to  do  more  of  it. 
So,  this  bill  would  create  a  pilot  pro- 
gram for  voluntary  ADR  [alternative 
dispute  resolutions.]  That  means  it  is 
not  mandatory,  no  one  will  be  deprived 
of  his  day  in  court.  Each  circuit  would 
establish  one  district  as  a  multidoor 
courthouse.  The  judge  would  hold  a 
conference  at  the  beginning  of  every 
lawsuit  to  see  if  alternative  dispute 
resolution  can  be  used.  One  or  both  of 
the  parties  can  choose  to  be  bound  by 
the  ADR.  And  here  is  the  incentive— 
where  only  one  party  chooses  to  be 
bound  and  the  parties  go  to  trial,  if  the 
party  declining  to  be  bound  by  ADR 
does  not  get  at  least  10  percent  more 
from  the  litigation  than  he  would  have 
gotten  from  ADR,  he  has  to  pay  his  op- 
ponent's costs. 

The  bill  includes  a  number  of  other 
important  provisions,  from  indexing 
the  amount  in  controversy  in  diversity 
cases,  to  creating  uniformity  in  Equal 
Access  to  Justice  Act  awards.  The  bill 
would  also  allow  for  more  flexibility  in 
moving  judges  around  between  dis- 
tricts, and  improve  case  management. 

It  would  restore  judicial  immunity 
for  State  court  judges,  something 
many  of  us  have  been  trying  to  do  for 
several  years  now.  And  it  would  require 
prison  inmates  to  exhaust  administra- 
tive remedies  before  suing  in  Federal 
court  over  the  conditions  of  their  in- 
carceration. Prisoner  litigation  now 
makes  up  about  10  percent  of  the  Fed- 
eral docket. 

In  sum,  Mr.  President,  it  makes  some 
important  strides,  but  it  is  by  no 
means  an  overhaul  of  our  legal  sys- 
tems, as  the  critics  will  no  doubt 
charge. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  examine  our  Federal  court 
system,  as  a  member  of  the  Federal 
Courts  Study  Committee  in  1989  and 
1990.  The  report  of  our  Courts  Study 
Committee  identified  a  coming  crisis 
in  the  Federal  courts.  The  courts  are 
overburdened,     and     simply     creating 


more  Federal  judges  just  does  not  solve 
the  problems  of  our  judicial  system.  We 
need  to  fix  our  litigation  system,  and 
this  bill  begrins  that  process. 

There  will  be  much  debate  over  this 
bill  and  the  other  aspects  of  the  agenda 
for  civil  justice  reform.  And  I  look  for- 
ward to  participating  in  that  debate.  In 
fact,  we  have  begun  that  debate  in  the 
Judiciary  Committee  over  the  last  cou- 
ple of  years.  The  debate  will  be  impor- 
tant, and  it  has  to  include  all  Ameri- 
cans, and  it  has  to  take  place  in  the 
sunshine.  There  is  an  old  saying,  "war 
is  too  important  to  leave  to  the  gen- 
erals." 

Likewise,  we  cannot  afford  to  leave 
this  debate  to  those  who  feel  they  have 
the  only  vested  interests  in  this— the 
lawyers  and  their  trade  associations. 
There  is  too  much  riding  on  it— justice 
and  a  sound  economy  for  all  Ameri- 
cans, now  and  in  the  future. 

In  closing,  I  commend  Vice  President 
QUAYLE  for  his  leadership  on  this  im- 
portant subject.  I  am  hopeful  we  can 
have  hearings  on  the  bill  in  the  Judici- 
ary Committee  at  an  early  date. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  2180 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 
SECTION  1.  SHORT  TFfLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Access  to 
Justice  Act  of  1992". 

SEC.  2.  FEDERAL  DIVERSmf  JURISDICTION;  SUM 
IN  CONTROVERSY 

Section  1332  of  title  28.  United  States  Code, 
is  amended  by  redesignating  subsection  (d) 
as  subsection  (g)  and  inserting  after  sub- 
section (c)  the  following  new  subsections: 

"(d)  In  determining  whether  a  matter  in 
controversy  exceeds  the  sum  or  value  of 
$50,000,  the  amount  of  damages  for  pain  and 
suffering  or  mental  anguish,  punitive  or  ex- 
emplary damages,  and  attorneys'  fees  or 
costs  shall  not  be  Included. 

"(e)  On  February  1  of  each  year,  the  mone- 
tary amounts  referred  to  in  subsections  (a), 
(b),  and  (d)  shall  each  be  adjusted  to  the 
nearest  thousand  dollars  to  reflect  the 
change  in  the  Consumer  Price  Index  for  All 
Urban  Consumers  (CPI-U).  U.S.  City  Aver- 
age. All  Items,  under  its  current  official  ref- 
erence base  as  designated  by  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  of  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Labor.  The  adjusted  amounts 
shall  be  calculated  by  multiplying  the  rel- 
evant monetary  amount  by  the  annual  aver- 
age CPI-U  for  the  most  recent  calendar  year, 
and  then  dividing  that  sum  by  the  annual  av- 
erage CPI-U  for  [1992].". 

SEC.  3.  DIVERSITY  OF  CFTIZENSHIP  JURISDIC- 
TION; AWARD  OF  ATTORNEYS'  FEES 
TO  PREVAIUNC  PARTY. 

Section  1332  of  title  28,  United  States  Code, 
is  amended  by  inserting  after  subsection  (e) 
the  following  new  subsection: 

"(f)(1)  The  prevailing  party  in  an  action 
under  this  section  shall  be  entitled  to  attor- 
neys' fees  only  to  the  extent  that  such  party 
prevails  on  any  position  or  claim  advanced 
during  the  action.  Attorneys'  fees  under  this 
paragraph  shall  be  paid  by  the  nonprevailing 


party  but  shall  not  exceed  the  amount  of  the 
attorneys'  fees  of  the  nonprevailing  party 
with  regard  to  such  position  or  claim.  If  the 
nonprevailing  party  receives  services  under  a 
contingent  fee  agreement,  the  amount  of  at- 
torneys' fees  under  this  paragraph  shall  not 
exceed  the  reasonable  value  of  those  serv- 
ices. 

"(2)  In  order  to  receive  attorneys'  fees 
under  paragraph  (1),  counsel  of  record  in  ac- 
tions under  this  section  shall  maintain  accu- 
rate, complete  records  of  hours  worked  on 
the  matter  regardless  of  the  fee  arrangement 
with  his  or  her  client. 

"(3)  As  used  In  this  subsection,  the  term 
'prevailing  party'  means  a  party  to  an  action 
who  obtains  a  favorable  final  Judgment 
(other  than  by  settlement),  exclusive  of  in- 
terest, on  all  or  a  portion  of  the  claims  as- 
serted during  the  action. 

"(4)  The  court  may,  in  its  discretion,  limit 
the  fees  recovered  under  paragraph  (1)  to  the 
extent  that  the  court  finds  special  cir- 
cumstances that  make  payment  of  such  fees 
unjust. 

"(5)  This  subsection  shall  not  apply  to  any 
action  removed  from  a  State  court  pursuant 
to  section  1441  of  this  title,  or  to  any  action 
in  which  the  United  States,  any  State,  or 
any  agency,  officer,  or  employee  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  or  any  State  is  a  party. 
SEC.  4.  AMENDMENT  TO  EQUAL  ACCESS  TO  JUS- 
TICE ACT. 

"(a)  Basis  for  Adjusting  Fees.— Section 
2412(d)(2)(A)(ii)  of  title  28,  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  by  striking  "or  a  special 
factor,  such  as  the  limited  availability  of 
qualified  attorneys  for  the  proceedings  In- 
volved," and  inserting  "as  reflected  by  the 
change  In  the  Consumer  Price  Index  for  All 
Urban  Consumers  (CPI-U),  United  States 
City  Average,  All  Items,  under  its  current  of- 
ficial reference  base  as  designated  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Labor  Statistics  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Labor.". 

(b)  Calculation  of  Adjustments.— Sec- 
tion 2412(d)  of  title  28,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  of  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph: 

"(6)(A)  If  a  court  determines  that  the  cost 
of  living  adjustment  permitted  by  paragraph 
(2)(A)(il)  should  be  made  in  a  particular  case, 
the  court  shall  calculate  the  adjustment  in 
accordance  with  this  paragraph.  [When  com- 
pensable services  In  an  action  are  rendered 
in  more  than  one  calendar  year,  a  calcula- 
tion of  attorney  fees  shall  be  made  for  each 
year  in  which  compensable  services  are  ren- 
dered.] 

"(B)  When  compensable  services  in  an  ac- 
tion are  rendered  in  the  present  calendar 
year,  the  hourly  rate  shall  be  calculated  by 
multiplying  $75  times  the  CPI-U  for  the 
month  in  which  the  last  compensable  serv- 
ices were  rendered,  and  then  dividing  that 
sum  by  the  CPI-U  for  October,  [1981]. 

"(C)  When  compensable  services  are  ren- 
dered in  more  than  one  calendar  year,  the 
adjustments  for  services  rendered  in  the 
present  calendar  year  shall  be  calculated 
using  the  formula  set  forth  in  subparagraph 
(B).  The  hourly  rate  for  services  rendered  in 
each  previous  calendar  year  shall  be  cal- 
culated by  multiplying  $75  times  the  annual 
average  CPI-U  for  the  year  in  which  the 
services  were  rendered,  and  then  dividing 
that  sum  by  the  CPI-U  for  October,  [1981].". 

SEC.  6.  PRIOR  NOTICE  AS  A  PREREQUISITE  TO 
BRINGING  SUrr  IN  THE  [UNITED 
STATES  DISTRICT  COURTl. 

"(a)  In  General.— Chapter  23  of  title  28, 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  the  following: 
"i  48S.  Prior  notice  to  suit 

"(a)  TRANSMm-AL  OF  PRIOR  NOTICE.— (1)  At 

least  30  days  before  filing  suit  in  a  [civil]  ac- 


tion brought  in  a  court  of  the  United  States 
or  the  Claims  Court,  [a  claimant]  [the  poten- 
tial plaintiff  or  plaintiffs]  shall  transmit 
written  notice  to  the  intended  defendant  or 
defendants  of  the  specific  claims  involved. 
Including  the  amount  of  actual  damages  and 
expenses  Incurred  and  expected  to  be  in- 
curred. The  [claimant]  shall  transmit  such 
notice  to  the  intended  defendant  or  defend- 
ants at  an  address  reasonably  calculated  to 
provide  actual  notice  to  each  such  party. 

"(2)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
■transmit'  means  to  mall  by  first-class-mail, 
postage  prepaid,  or  contract  for  delivery  by 
any  company  which  physically  delivers  cor- 
respondence as  a  commercial  service  to  the 
public  In  its  regular  course  of  business. 

"(3)  The  [claimant)  shall,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  action,  file  in  the  court  a 
certificate  of  service  evidencing  compliance 
with  this  subsection. 

"(b)  Extension  of  Statute  of  LmrrA- 
TiONS.— In  the  event  that  the  applicable  stat- 
ute of  limitations  for  that  action  would  ex- 
pire during  the  period  of  notice  required  by 
subsection  (a),  the  statute  of  limitations 
shall  expire  on  the  thirtieth  day  after  the 
date  on  which  written  notice  is  transmitted 
to  the  intended  defendant  or  defendants  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (a).  The  parties  may  by 
written  agreement  extend  that  30-day  period 
for  an  additional  period  of  not  to  exceed  90 
days. 

"(c)  Exceptions.— The  requirements  of  this 
section  shall  not  apply— 

"(1)  in  any  action  to  seize  or  forfeit  assets 
subject  to  forfeiture  or  in  any  bankruptcy, 
insolvency,  receivership,  conservatorship,  or 
liquidation  proceeding; 

"(2)  where  the  assets  that  are  the  subject 
of  the  action  or  that  would  satisfy  the  Judg- 
ment are  subject  to  flight,  dissipation,  or  de- 
struction, or  where  the  defendant  is  subject 
to  flight; 

"(3)  where  a  written  notice  prior  to  filing 
suit  Is  otherwise  required  by  law,  or  where 
the  claimant  has  made  a  prior  attempt  in 
writing  to  settle  the  claim  with  the  defend- 
ant; 

"(4)  in  proceedings  to  enforce  a  civil  inves- 
tigation demand  or  an  administrative  sum- 
mons; 
"(5)  in  any  action  to  foreclose  a  lien;  or 
"(6)  in  any  action  pertaining  to  a  tem- 
porary restraining  order,  preliminary  injunc- 
tive relief,  or  the  fraudulent  conveyance  of 
property,  or  in  any  other  [type  of)  action  in- 
volving exigent  circumstances  that  compel 
immediate  resort  to  the  courts. 

"(d)  Dismissal  for  Failure  To  Comply.— 
In  the  event  that  the  [district  court)  finds 
that  the  requirements  of  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section  have  not  been  met  by  the  [claim- 
ant], and  such  defect  is  asserted  by  the  de- 
fendant within  60  days  after  service  of  the 
summons  or  complaint  upon  such  defendant, 
the  claim  shall  be  dismissed  without  preju- 
dice and  the  costs  of  such  action.  Including 
attorneys'  fees,  shall  be  imposed  upon  the 
[claimant].  Whenever  an  action  Is  dismissed 
under  this  subsection,  the  [claimant)  may 
reflle  such  claim  within  60  days  after  dismis- 
sal regardless  of  any  statutory  limitations 
period  if— 

"(1)  during  the  60  days  after  dismissal,  no- 
tice is  transmitted  under  subsection  (a);  and 
"(2)  the  original  action  was  timely  filed  In 
accordance  with  subsection  (b).". 

"(b)  Conforming  Amendment.— The  table 
of  sections  at  the  beginning  of  chapter  23  of 
title  28,  United  Stotes  Code,  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following: 
"483.  Prior  notice  of  suit.". 


SBC.  •.  AWARD  (W  ATTORNEYS'  FEES  IN  DIS- 
PUTES INVOLVINC  THE  UNITED 
STATEa 

(a)  In  General.— Chapter  161  of  UUe  28, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  section  2412  the  following  new  section: 
'{MlZa.  Award  of  attorneys'  fees  in  dispatM 
involving  the  United  SUtee 
"(a)  Agreements  for  attorneys'  Fees.— 
Except  as  otherwise  specifically  provided  by 
statute,  the  United  SUtes  is  authorized  to 
enter  into  an  agreement  which  provides  that 
attorneys  fees  may  be  awarded  against  the 
United  States  or  any  other  party  to  the  ac- 
tion or  iffoceedings— 

"(1)  In  any  civil  action  commenced  by  the 
United  SUtes: 

"(2)  In  civil  proceedings  involving  disputes 
pursuant  to  the  Contract  Disputes  Act  of 
1978,  Including  proceedings  before  boards  of 
contract  appeals  pursuant  to  sections  7  and  8 
of  that  Act;  or 

"(3)  in  a  case  in  which  the  United  States 
and  another  party  has  agreed  to  the  use  of 
outcome-determinative  mediation  as  defined 
in  section  484(b)(5)  of  this  title,  the  medi- 
ation has  resulted  in  a  determination,  and 
the  United  States  or  the  other  party  has 
given  notice  [pursuant  to]  section  484(b)(8)  of 
this  title,  pertaining  to  outcome-determina- 
tive medication,  that  either  party  accepts 
the  determination. 

In  a  case  described  in  paragraph  (3),  subpara- 
graphs (A)  through  (C)  of  section  484(b)(8) 
shall  apply  to  the  award  of  attorneys'  fees. 

"(b)  Requirements  for  awarding  Fees.— 
The  following  shall  apply  to  the  award  of 
any  attorneys'  fees  pursuant  to  subsection 
(a)(1)  or  (2): 

"(1)  Attorneys'  fees  may  be  awarded  only 
to  a  prevailing  party  in  the  action  or  pro- 
ceedings, to  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3).  The  pre- 
vailing party  shall  be  entitled  to  attorneys' 
fees  from  the  nonprevailing  party  with  re- 
spect to  and  only  to  the  extent  that  such 
I»rty  prevails  on  any  claim  advanced  during 
the  action  or  proceedings,  except  that  the 
amount  of  attorneys'  fees  shall  not  exceed 
the  attorneys'  fees  of  the  nonprevailing 
party  with  respect  to  such  claim. 

"(2)  In  determining  the  amount  of  attor- 
neys' fees  for  a  private  party,  the  court  or 
board  of  contract  appeals  (as  the  case  may 
be)  shall  take  into  account  the  degree  of  suc- 
cess obtained  by  that  party  relative  to  Its 
original  claim  or  claims,  the  prevailing  mar- 
ket rates  in  the  geographic  area  for  the  kind 
and  quality  of  the  legal  services  furnished, 
and  any  other  factors  relevant  to  whether  an 
award  of  attorneys'  fees  would  be  reasonable 
and,  if  so,  what  a  reasonable  amount  of  at- 
torneys' fees  would  be. 

"(3)  In  determining  the  amount  of  attor- 
neys' fees  of  the  United  States,  the  court  or 
board  of  contract  appeals  (as  the  case  may 
be)  shall  determine  the  number  of  hours 
spent  by  the  attorneys  employed  by  the 
United  States  on  the  action  or  proceedings, 
multiplied  by  the  salaries  and  benefits  paid 
to  those  attorneys,  and  an  amount  for  over- 
head, computed  at  an  hourly  rate. 

"(c)  AWARD  of  Attorneys'  Fees  Exclu- 
sive.—A  party  who  files  an  application  for 
an  award  of  attorneys'  fees  and  expenses 
against  the  United  States  under  any  other 
provision  of  law  may  not  pursue  an  award  of 
attorneys'  fees  under  this  section.  A  party 
who  files  an  application  for  an  award  of  at- 
torneys' fees  under  this  section  may  not  pur- 
sue an  award  of  attorneys'  fees  and  expenses 
under  any  other  provision  of  law.  A  party 
who  agrees  to  mediation  under  section  484  of 
this  title  may  seek  an  award  of  attorneys' 
fees  only  under  this  section  and  section  484. 
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1  LEQUIRED      APPROPRIATIONS.— Agree- 

be  entered  into  under  this  sec- 
extent  provided  in  appropriations 
of  attorneys'  fees  received  by  a 
agency  on  behalf  of  the  United 
u:  ider  this  section  shall  be  credited  to 
an  accou  at  of  that  agency,  as  provided  in  an 
approprl  Ltions  Act.  To  the  extent  provided 
in  adva  ice  in  appropriation  Acts,  such 
amounts  shall  be  available  only  to  pay 
awards  <  f  attorneys'  fees  under  this  section 
against  hat  agency  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States.  Sach  such  agency  Is  authorized  to 
shortfall  caused  if  amounts  credited 
account  are  insufficient  to  pay 
awarded  under  this  section  against 
on  behalf  of  the  United  States 
fuids  currently  available  in  such  ac- 


Di  nNrrioNS.- For  purposes  of  this  sec- 


term  'United  States'  Includes  any 
the  United  SUtes  and  any  officer 
of  the  United  States  acting  in 
official  capacity: 
t<rm  'final  judgment'  means  a 
that  is  final  and  not  appealable; 


term  'prevailing  party'  means  a 
an  action  who  obtains  a  favorable 
ju(^:inent  other  than  by  settlement,  ex- 
interest,  on  all  or  a  portion  of  the 
akserted  during  the  litigation.". 
Conforming  amendment.— The  Uble  of 
at  the  beginning  of  chapter  161  of 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
after  the  item  relating  to  section 
following: 

Lward  of  attorneys'  fees  disputes  in- 
volving the  United  States.". 


LVOIDANCE   or  UTIGA'nON  THROUGH 
MULTI-DOOR  COURTHOUSES. 

General.— Chapter  23  of  title  28, 

i  ktates  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at 

ihe  following  new  section: 

Door  Courthoiuea 

ItESiGNA-noN  OF  COURTS.- The  chief 

each  judicial  circuit  of  the  United 

other  than  the  United  States  Court 

s  for  the  District  of  Columbia  Clr- 

deslgnate  1  district  court  within 

jurfedictlon  of  the  circuit  to  be  a  pilot 

tfcor  Courthouse.  The  United  States 

Appeals   for   the    Federal   Circuit 

designate   the  United  States  Claims 
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Court  to  be  a  pilot  Multi-Door  Courthouse 
for  that  circuit.  Such  designation,  and  the 
program  established  by  this  section,  shall 
terminate  at  the  expiration  of  a  3-year  pe- 
riod following  such  designation. 

"(b)  Establishment  of  alternative  Dis- 
pute RESOLUTION  Pu^NS.— (1)  Every  court 
which  has  been  designated  as  a  Multi-Door 
Courthouse  under  subsection  (a)  shall,  not 
later  than  6  months  after  the  effective  date 
of  this  section,  establish  an  alternative  dis- 
pute resolution  plan. 

"(2)  The  alternative  dispute  resolution 
plan  shall  include,  but  not  be  limited  to— 

"(A)  procedures  for  limited  discovery: 

"(B)  confidentiality  of  proceedings  as  to 
possible  subsequent  pretrial  and  trial  ac- 
tions: and 

"(C)  the  selection,  use,  and  payment  of 
nonjudicial  personnel  who  may  be  selected 
to  conduct  alternative  dispute  resolution 
proceedings  as  neutrals,  mediators,  or  arbi- 
trators. 

"(3)  The  plan  shall  also  establish  standards 
for  determining  which  cases  are  appropriate 
for  alternative  dispute  resolution,  consider- 
ing such  factors  as  whether  factual  Issues 
predominate  over  legal  Issues,  whether  the 
case  involves  complex  or  novel  legal  issues 
reauirlng  judicial  action,  and  any  other  fac- 
tors the  court  considers  relevant. 

"(4)  Each  plan  shall  provide  that  each 
judge  or  magistrate  judge  assigned  to  a  case 
in  a  Multi-Door  Courthouse  established 
under  subsection  (a)  shall  conduct  a  con- 
ference with  counsel  within  120  days  after 
the  complaint  is  filed  to  review  nonblnding. 
voluntary  alternative  dispute  resolution  pro- 
cedures that  may  be  used  in  lieu  of  litigation 
to  resolve  the  claims  in  controversy. 

"(5)  As  used  in  this  section— 

"(A)  the  term  'outcome-determinative  me- 
diation' means  a  procedure  in  which  either  a 
single  mediator  or  a  panel  of  three  mediators 
selected  by  or  under  the  direction  of  a  Fed- 
eral district  court  provides  the  parties  with 
a  dollar  amount  determination  that  would  be 
awarded  If  the  case  Is  tried:  and 

"(B)  the  term  'neutral'  means  an  individ- 
ual who  functions  specifically  to  aid  the  par- 
ties to  a  claim  In  controversy  in  resolving 
the  controversy. 

"(6)  Each  plan  shall  authorize  the  parties, 
if  they  agree,  to  use  nonblnding  alternative 
dispute  resolution  procedures  in  lieu  of  liti- 
gation to  resolve  the  claims  in  controversy. 
These  nonblnding  alternative  dispute  resolu- 
tion procedures  shall  include,  but  are  not 
limited  to,  early  evaluation  by  a  neutral, 
mediation  (including  outcome-determinative 
mediation),  minitrlals.  summary  jury  trials, 
and  arbitration. 
"(7)  Each  plan  shall  provide  that— 
"(A)  the  parties  may  agree  as  to  the  use  of 
any  alternative  dispute  resolution  procedure 
listed  in  the  alternative  dispute  resolution 
plan  to  effectuate  prompt  resolution  of  the 
claims  Involved:  and 

"(B)  the  parties  may  choose  to  use  the 
neutrals  made  available  by  the  court  or  may, 
if  all  parties  and  the  court  agree,  utilize  the 
services  of  other  neutrals  not  designated  in 
accordance  with  the  court's  alternative  dis- 
pute resolution  plan. 

"(8)  Each  plan  shall  also  provide  that  if  the 
parties  choose  outcome-determinative  medi- 
ation and  a  determination  is  reached  pursu- 
ant to  such  mediation — 

"(A)  any  party  may  give  notice  that  it  in- 
tends to  accept  that  determination,  while 
any  other  party  may  reject  the  determina- 
tion and  continue  with  the  litigation: 

"(B)  a  plaintiff,  including  the  United 
States  or  any  agency,  officer,  or  employee 


thereof,  who  rejects  the  determination  and 
fails  to  obtain  a  final  judgment  that  Is  at 
least  10  percent  greater  than  the  determina- 
tion shall  pay  the  defendant's  costs,  as  set 
forth  in  section  1920  of  this  title,  and  attor- 
neys' fees,  as  set  forth  in  section  2412a  of  this 
title,  that  are  incurred  after  the  rejection  of 
the  determination:  and 

"(C)  a  defendant.  Including  the  United 
States  or  any  agency,  officer,  or  employee 
thereof,  who  rejects  the  determination  and 
falls  to  obtain  a  final  judgment  that  is  at 
least  10  percent  less  than  the  determination 
shall  pay  the  plaintiffs  costs,  as  set  forth  in 
section  1920  of  this  title,  and  attorneys'  fees, 
as  set  forth  in  section  2412a  of  this  title,  that 
are  incurred  after  rejection  of  the  deter- 
mination. 

If  all  parties  reject  the  determination,  no 
costs  or  attorneys'  fees  shall  be  assessed 
against  any  party. 

"(9)  In  carrying  out  their  plans,  the  dis- 
trict courts  are  authorized  to  use  the  volun- 
teer services  of  nonjudicial  personnel  to  con- 
duct alternative  dispute  resolution  proceed- 
ings as  neutrals,  mediators,  and  arbitrators. 
The  courts  are  also  authorized  to  establish 
and  pay,  subject  to  limits  established  by  the 
Judicial  Conference  of  the  United  States,  the 
amount  of  compensation,  if  any,  that  each 
neutral,  mediator,  and  arbitrator  shall  re- 
ceive for  services  rendered  in  each  case.". 

(b)  Conforming  Amendment.— The  table  of 
sections  at  the  beginning  of  chapter  23  of 
title  28,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following: 
"484.  Multi-Door  Courthouses.". 

SEC.    8.    FLEXraLE    A88IGNME^^'    OF    DISTRICT 
COURT  JUDGES. 

(a)  Standard  for  Temporary  Assign- 
ments.—Section  292(d)  of  title  28.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  "upon 
presentation  of  a  certificate  of  necessity  by 
the  chief  judge  or  circuit  justice  of  the  cir- 
cuit wherein  the  need  arises."  and  inserting 
"whenever  the  business  of  that  court  so  re- 
quires.". 

(b)  Duties  of  Director  of  administraitve 
Office.— Section  604(a)  of  title  28.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (23)  by  striking  "and" 
after  the  semicolon: 

(2)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (24)  as  para- 
graph (25):  and 

(3)  by  inserting  the  following  new  para- 
graph after  paragraph  (23): 

"(24)  secure  Information  as  to  the  courts' 
need  for  temporary  judicial  resources  to  ease 
overcrowded  dockets  (Including  Information 
on  delays  being  encountered  in  the  mainte- 
nance of  civil  suits)  and  prepare  and  trans- 
mit annually  to  the  Chief  Justice,  the  chief 
judges  of  the  circuits,  the  Congress,  and  the 
Attorney  General,  statistical  data,  reports 
and  recommendations  summarizing  the  re- 
sults of  this  inquiry:  and". 

SEC.  •.  IMMUNITY  OF  STATE  JUDICIAL  OFFICERS. 

(a)  Attorneys'  Fees  in  Proceedings  in 
Vindication  of  Civil  Rights.— Section  722  of 
the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States  (42 
U.S.C.  1988),  is  amended  by  inserting  before 
the  period  at  the  end  of  the  second  sentence 
the  following:  ".  except  that,  notwithstand- 
ing any  other  provision  of  law,  a  State  judi- 
cial officer  shall  not  be  held  liable  for  any 
costs,  including  attorneys'  fees,  in  any  pro- 
ceeding brought  against  such  judicial  officer 
for  an  act  or  omission  of  such  officer  while 
acting  in  an  official  capacity". 

(b)  Civil  action  for  DEPRiVA-noN  of 
Rights.— Section  1979  of  the  Revised  Stat- 
utes of  the  United  States  (42  U.S.C.  1983)  is 
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amended  by  inserting  before  the  period  at 
the  end  of  the  first  sentence  the  following:  ", 
except  that  In  any  action  brought  against  a 
judicial  officer  for  an  act  or  omission  of  such 
officer  while  acting  in  an  official  capacity, 
injunctive  relief  shall  not  be  granted  unless 
a  declaratory  decree  in  the  action  was  vio- 
lated by  such  officer  or  declaratory  relief 
was  unavailable". 

SEC.   la  CIVIL  RIGHTS  OF  INSTITUTIONALIZED 
PERSONS  ACT. 

(a)  Exhaustion  of  Administrative  Rem- 
edies.—Section  7  of  the  Civil  Rights  of  Insti- 
tutionalized Persons  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1977e)  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  amending  subsection  (a)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(a)  In  any  action  brought  to  section  1979 
of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States, 
by  any  adult  convicted  of  a  crime  confined  in 
any  jail,  prison,  or  other  correctional  facil- 
ity, the  court  shall  continue  such  case  for  a 
period  not  to  exceed  180  days  in  order  to  re- 
quire exhaustion  of  such  plain,  speedy,  and 
effective  administrative  remedies  as  are 
available.":  and 

(2)  in  subsection  (b)— 

(A)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (1)  and 

(2)  as  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3).  respectively: 
and 

(B)  by  inserting  Immediately  after  "(b)" 
the  following: 

"(1)  Upon  the  request  of  a  State  or  local 
corrections  agency,  the  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States  shall  provide  the  agency 
with  technical  advice  and  assistance  in  es- 
tablishing plain,  speedy,  and  effective  ad- 
ministrative remedies  for  inmate  griev- 
ances.". 

(b)  Proceedings  in  Forma  Pauperis.- Sec- 
tion 1915(d)  of  title  28.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(d)  The  court  may  request  an  attorney  to 
represent  any  such  person  unable  to  employ 
counsel  and  may  dismiss  the  case  if  the  alle- 
gation of  poverty  is  untrue,  or  if  satisfied 
that  the  action  fails  to  state  a  claim  upon 
which  relief  can  be  granted  or  is  frivolous  or 
malicious.". 

(c)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  shall  take  ef- 
fect on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

SEC.  II.  IMPROVEMENTS  IN  CASE  MANAGEMENT. 

Section  623(a)  of  title  28.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended — 

(1)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (5).  (6).  and 
(7)  as  paragraphs  (6).  (7).  and  (8).  respec- 
tively; and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (4)  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(5)  study  and  determine  ways  in  which 
case  and  docket  management  techniques  (in- 
cluding alternative  dispute  resolution  tech- 
niques) may  be  applied  to  improve  the  cost- 
effectiveness  of  litigation  and  to  eliminate 
unjustified  expense  and  delay,  and  include  in 
the  annual  report  required  by  paragraph  (3) 
details  of  the  results  of  the  studies  and  de- 
terminations made  pursuant  to  this  para- 
graph,". 

SBC     19.    ASSIGNMENT    OF    JUDGES;    PANELS; 
HEARING;  QUORUM. 

(a)  In  General.— Section  46(c)  of  title  28, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(c)  Cases  and  controversies  shall  be  heard 
and  determined  by  a  court  or  panel  of  not 
more  than  three  judges  (except  that  the 
United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Fed- 
eral Circuit  may  sit  in  panels  of  more  than 
three  judges  if  its  rules  so  provide),  unless  a 
hearing  or  rehearing  before  the  court  in  banc 
is  ordered  by  a  majority  of  the  circuit  judges 
of  the  circuit  who  are  in  regular  active  serv- 


ice. A  court  in  banc  shall  consist  of  all  cir- 
cuit judges  in  regular  active  service,  except 
that  any  senior  judge  of  the  circuit  shall  be 
eligible  to  participate,  at  his  or  her  election, 
and  upon  designation  and  assignment  pursu- 
ant to  section  294(c)  of  this  title  and  the 
rules  of  the  circuit,  as  a  member  of  an  in 
banc  court  reviewing  a  decision  of  a  panel  of 
which  such  judge  was  a  member.". 

(b)  Administrative  UNrre.— Section  6  of 
Public  Law  95-486  (92  Stat.  1633)  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  6.  Any  court  of  appeals  having  more 
than  15  active  judges  may  constitute  itself 
into  administrative  units  complete  with 
such  facilities  and  staff  as  may  be  prescribed 
by  the  Administrative  Office  of  the  United 
States  Courts.". 
SEC  IS.  SEVERABILITY. 

If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  the  amend- 
ments made  by  this  Act  or  the  application  of 
any  provision  or  amendment  to  any  person 
or  circumstance  is  held  invalid,  the  remain- 
der of  this  Act  and  such  amendments  and  the 
application  of  such  provision  and  amend- 
ment to  any  other  person  or  circumstance 
shall  not  be  affected  by  that  invalidation. 

SEC.  14.  EFFECTIVE  DATE. 

Except  as  expressly  provided  otherwise, 
this  Act  and  the  amendments  made  by  this 
Act  shall  become  effective  90  days  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  This  Act 
shall  not  apply  to  any  action  or  proceeding 
commenced  before  such  effective  date,  ex- 
cept that  the  amendments  made  by  section 
10  shall  apply  to  civil  actions  pending  in  any 
court  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

Mr.  MCCONNELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  pleased  to  join  Senator  Grassley 
in  introducing  the  Access  to  Justice 
Act  of  1992. 

As  a  former  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Courts  in  1985  and  1986,  I 
began  to  be  interested  in  this  issue  and 
have  introduced  comprehensive  tort  re- 
form legislation  in  every  session  since 
then,  the  most  recent  being  last  year 
with  S.  1979,  the  Lawsuit  Reform  Act. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  heard  a  lot  of 
talk  recently  about  our  competition 
with  the  Japanese,  and  there  has  been 
suggestions  by  the  Japanese  that  some- 
how we  are  not  productive.  I  dispute 
those  notions  outright.  But  I  do  think 
there  is  one  area  in  which  we  are  clear- 
ly unproductive  and  that  is  the  degree 
to  which  we  engage  in  civil  litigation. 

As  the  Vice  President  has  pointed 
out,  we  have  70  percent  of  the  world's 
lawyers.  We  have  20  times  per  capita 
the  number  of  lawyers  as  they  do  in 
the  United  Kingdom.  In  fact,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, there  is,  I  think,  what  could  best 
be  called  a  lawyer's  tax  as  a  result  of 
all  our  litigation — on  all  of  our  prod- 
ucts and  services.  And  it  is  high  time 
we  began  to  get  a  handle  on  it. 

The  administration's  bill,  the  Access 
to  Justice  Act,  is  a  first  step  in  the 
right  direction.  The  lawyer's  tax  is  an 
insidious  thing,  Mr.  President,  and  it  is 
also  regressive.  Ninety-five  percent  of 
the  cost  of  a  childhood  vaccine  is  the 
lawyer's  tax;  a  third  of  the  cost  of  a 
stepladder.  The  lawyer's  tax  costs  us 
S80  billion  annually  in  direct  litigation 
costs.  It  is  estimated  that  the  total 
cost  to  the  United  States  is  $300  bil- 


lion. Including  costs  incurred  in  efforts 
to  avoid  liability. 

So.  Mr.  President,  this  is  a  very,  very 
serious  problem.  It  is  one  of  the  few 
pieces  of  legislation  we  could  pass  that 
would  not  cost  the  Government  any- 
thing. This  is  a  way  of  getting  at  exces- 
sive litigation  in  our  country. 

So  I  commend  Senator  Grassley.  I 
am  pleased  to  be  a  principal  cosponsor 
along  with  him.  I  hope  that  the  Senate 
will  finally,  after  all  of  these  years, 
take  some  steps  to  enact  effective  tort 
reform. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  summary  of  S.  1979,  the 
Lawsuit  Reform  Act  be  printed  at  this 
time  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RECORD,  as  follows: 

Summary  of  S.  1979,  the  Lawsuit  Reform 
Act 

JOINT  AND  several 

Abolishes  the  joint  and  several  liability 
doctrine.  No  party  shall  be  held  liable  for  the 
actions  of  others.  Each  party  must  pay  only 
their  proportional  share  of  total  damages, 
based  on  their  share  of  responsibility  for 
causing  the  Injury. 

LOSER  pays 

Requires  losing  party  of  any  civil  action 
covered  by  this  bill  to  pay  the  attorney's 
fees  and  costs  of  the  prevailing  party.  No  one 
would  be  required  to  pay  the  prevailing 
party  more  than  what  the  loser  had  i>aid  or 
agreed  to  pay  their  own  attorney.  Would  not 
apply  if  the  loser  had  offered  to  submit  the 
case  to  alternative  dispute  resolution,  or  if 
the  loser  would  be  considered  indigent  under 
the  guidelines  of  the  Legal  Services  Corpora- 
tion. 

DRUG  AND  alcohol  DEFENSE 

If  a  person  was  under  the  influence  of  alco- 
hol or  an  illegral  drug  at  the  time  of  the  in- 
jury, and  the  intoxicated  condition  was  at 
least  SO  percent  ree^nsible  for  the  injury, 
the  bill  will  not  allow  the  person  to  sue 
someone  else  for  damages  for  this  injury. 

ALTERNATIVE  DISPUTE  RESOLUTION  (ADR) 

All  defense  and  plaintiff  attorneys  are  re- 
quired to  inform  clients  of  alternatives  to 
civil  litigation,  and  certify  to  the  court  upon 
filing  any  action  that  such  information  was 
provided.  If  both  parties  voluntarily  agree  to 
submit  to  alternative  dispute  resolution,  the 
decision  of  the  alternative  forum  shall  be 
binding,  and  there  shall  be  no  right  of  ap- 
peal. 

SUBROGA'nON  AND  WORKERS'  COMPENSA-nON 

Provides  that  awards  for  damages  in  prod- 
uct liability  suits  will  be  offset  by  payments 
from  workers'  compensation  programs,  and 
allows  for  a  right  of  subrogation. 

LOCAL  GOVERNMENTS  (43  U.S.C.  ISO) 

In  any  action  for  damages  against  a  local 
government  under  42  U.S.C.  1983.  the  local 
government  shall  not  be  liable  for  the  ac- 
tions of  its  employees,  unless  attributable  to 
an  official  policy  or  custom  of  that  local 
government.  A  local  government  and  its  em- 
ployees shall  not  be  liable  for  any  actions 
taken  in  good  faith,  and  punitive  damages 
shall  not  be  awarded  against  a  local  govern- 
ment in  any  such  statutory  suit.  Nothing  in 
this  provision  shall  prevent  a  person  from 
obtaining  full  redress  through  a  conven- 
tional civil  tort  lawsuit. 

Applicability:  This  bill  applies  to  all  civil 
actions  in  Federal  or  State  courts  for  neg- 
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licence,  i  rofeaslonal  mftlpractice,  breach  of 
Implied  V  arranty,  and  product  liability;  but 
not  to  aci  Ions  for  intentional  torts,  commer- 
cial loss.  >r  damage  to  goods. 
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Byj  Mr.  BUMPERS  (for  himself, 

1  Ir.  Cochran,  Mr.  Adams.  Mr. 

2  JCAKA,  Mr.  Sanpord,  Mr. 
i  MON,  Mr.  Mitchell,  Mr. 
}  ^ELLSTONE,  Mr.  QOKE,  and  Mr. 
^OHEN): 

A  bill  to  improve  the  capac- 

njral  communities  to  respond  to 

to    establish    effective 

delivery  models   for   preven- 

remedlation  of  homelessness 

areas,  to  collect  data  on  the 

characteristics  of  homeless- 

•ural  areas,  and  for  other  pur- 

the  Committee  on  Banking. 

and  Urban  Affairs. 

HOMELESSNESS  ASSISTANCE  ACT 

BtJMPERS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
introduce  the  Rural  Homeless- 
Act.  It  is  legislation 
to  aid  those  Americans  who 
homeless  in  the  most 
of  America.  I  am  pleased  to 
by  Senators  Cochran,  Adams, 
Sanford,    Simon,    Mitchell. 
Gore,  and  Cohen. 
]  leople  think  of  homelessness  as 
urban  problem.  Yet  recent 
provide    clear    evidence    that 
has  spread  to  even  the 
remote    comers    of    America's 
Increasing    poverty,    plant 
and  rising  housing  costs  have 
to  push  many  rural  families 
edge   into  homelessness.    In 
13,000  men,  women,  and  chil- 
fered  the  horror  of  homeless- 
my  State  of  Arkansas;  and  at 
percent   of  them   resided   in 
of  the  State.  Reports  from 
nkral  States  are  equally  alarm- 
■fennessee,  roughly  20  percent  of 
10,000  homeless   people 
■ural  areais.  In  the  southern  24 
in  Illinois  in  1991,  there  was  a 
nt    increase    in    requests    for 
emergeqcy  shelter.  There  are  an  esti- 
1,000  homeless  people  in  Illi- 
wltti  approximately  20  percent  liv- 
al  areas.  Of  35,000  homeless  in 
Mississibpi,  an  estimated  10,000  of  them 
n  iral  parts  of  the  State.  In  other 
the  problem  is  just  as  severe, 
providers    who    care    for 
people  are  in  desperate  need 


perts 


sei  vice 


'  assisi  ance. 

Perhaps    the    most    common    mani- 
of  homelessness  in  rural  areas 
up.  This  is  where  homeless 
taken  in  by  friends  and  fam- 
in  dangerously  overcrowded 
In  the  absence  of  sophisticated 
and   service   delivery   systems 
in  larger  cities,  homeless  peo- 
rural    communities — including 
amilies — have   been   forced    to 
residence  in  abandoned  buses, 
coops,  and  other  health  threat- 
makeshift    dwellings,    isolated 
services  they  need  to  help 
on  their  feet. 


I  have  spoken  with  several  county  of- 
flcials  in  Arkansas,  and  they  all  say 
they  are  struggling  to  reach  the  people 
who  most  need  help.  They  all  agree 
that  the  near  total  lack  of  services  in 
rural  communities,  and  the  scattershot 
nature  of  the  services  that  do  exist, 
make  it  virtually  impossible  for  the 
most  needy  of  our  rural  citizens  to  get 
the  help  they  so  desperately  need.  Too 
often  that  means  that  a  temporary  set- 
back leads  to  permanent  loss  of  a  fam- 
ily home.  And  once  homeless,  the  road 
back  to  self-sufficiency  is  that  much 
harder. 

Thus  far.  Federal  efforts  responding 
to  homelessness  have  focused  on  big 
cities.  Very  little  is  being  done  to  ad- 
dress the  rising  needs  of  homeless  peo- 
ple in  rural  areas.  For  example,  the  lat- 
est census  count  of  the  homeless  com- 
pletely ignored  homeless  people  in 
rural  areas,  and  instead  focused  exclu- 
sively on  homeless  people  in  urban 
areas. 

My  bill  is  offered  as  a  first  step  to- 
ward developing  effective  approaches 
to  combatting  the  unique  problems 
that  contribute  to  homelessness  in 
rural  America  and  aiding  communities 
in  creating  long-term  solutions  to  the 
problem.  My  bill  has  been  endorsed  by 
several  national  groups,  including  the 
National  Coalition  for  the  Homeless, 
the  National  Association  of  Commu- 
nity Health  Centers,  and  the  Rural 
Housing  Coalition. 

Title  I  of  this  bill  establishes  a  dem- 
onstration program  designed  to  im- 
prove the  capacity  of  small  rural  com- 
munities to  address  the  comprehensive 
shelter,  health  and  social  service  needs 
of  homeless  individuals  and  families.  It 
will  enable  these  communities  to  fill  in 
the  gaps  in  existing  service  systems 
that  prevent  homeless  persons  from 
gaining  the  employment,  housing  and 
social  services  they  need  to  rebuild 
their  lives.  Title  I  provider  for  a  three- 
to-one  matching  grant,  and  will  coordi- 
nate existing  services. 

Title  II  of  the  bill  will  improve  home- 
less families"  access  to  transitional  and 
permanent  housing  by  expanding  the 
availability  of  vacant  single  family 
homes  currently  held  by  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration.  Thousands  of 
families  could  be  re-housed  with  this 
initiative  by  using  available  resources. 

This  bill  would  be  the  first  attempt 
by  Congress  to  deal  specifically  with 
the  problem  of  rural  homelessness.  It  is 
a  problem  that  deserves  the  attention 
of  Congress,  because  rural  homeless- 
ness is  a  tragedy  that  undermines  all 
that  is  good  about  this  nation.  If  Gov- 
ernment provides  the  leadership,  then 
maybe  private  enterprise  will  follow 
suit.  Maybe  this  nation  will  once  again 
see  to  it  that  it  is  the  responsibility  of 
the  whole  community  to  take  care  of 
the  poorest  among  us.  If  we  cannot  pro- 
vide the  most  basic  resources  to  help 
people  shelter  their  families,  then  I 
fear  that  we  have  failed  in  our  most 


basic  mission  of  providing  hope  for 
those  Americans  who  live  in  a  world  of 
unrelieved  despair. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  from  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  detailing  the  tragedy  of 
rural  homelessness  in  the  United 
States  be  inserted  in  the  Record,  to- 
gether with  a  copy  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

s.  2iei 

Be  it  enacted  6v  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Rural  Home- 
lessness Assistance  Act". 

TITLE  I— RURAL  HOMELESSNESS  GRANT 

PROGRAM 
SEC.  101.  E8TABU8HMENT. 

The  Secretary  shall  establish  and  carry 
out  a  rural  homelessness  grant  program.  In 
carrying  out  the  program,  the  Secretary 
may  award  grants  to  eligible  organizations 
In  order  to  pay  for  the  Federal  share  of  the 
cost  of— 

(1)  assisting  programs  providing  direct 
emergency  assistance  to  homeless  individ- 
uals and  families; 

(2)  providing  homelessness  prevention  as- 
sistance to  individuals  and  families  at  risk 
of  becoming  homeless;  and 

(3)  assisting  individuals  and  families  in  ob- 
taining access  to  permanent  housing  and 
supportive  services. 

SEC.  102.  USE  OF  FUNDS. 

(a)  In  General.— An  eligible  organization 
may  use  a  grant  awarded  under  section  101  to 
provide  in  rural  areas — 

(1)  rent,  mortgage,  or  utility  assistance 
after  2  months  of  nonpayment  in  order  to 
prevent  eviction,  foreclosure,  or  loss  of  util- 
ity service; 

(2)  security  deposits,  rent  for  the  first 
month  of  residence  at  a  new  location,  and  re- 
location assistance: 

(3)  short-term  emergency  lodging  in  motels 
or  shelters,  either  directly  or  through  vouch- 
ers; 

(4)  transitional  housing; 

(5)  rehabilitation  and  repairs  such  as  insu- 
lation, window  repair,  door  repair,  roof  re- 
pair, and  repairs  that  are  necessary  to  make 
premises  habitable; 

(6)  development  of  comprehensive  and  co- 
ordinated support  services  that  use  and  sup- 
plement, as  needed,  community  networks  of 
services,  including — 

(A)  outreach  services  to  reach  eligible  re- 
cipients; 

(B)  case  management; 

(C)  housing  counseling; 

(D)  budgeting; 

(E)  job  training  and  placement; 

(F)  primary  health  care; 

(G)  mental  health  services; 
(H)  substance  abuse  treatment; 
(I)  child  care; 

(J)  transportation; 
(K)  emergency  food  and  clothing; 
(L)  family  violence  services; 
(M)  education  services; 
(N)  moving  services; 
(O)  entitlement  assistance;  and 
(P)  referrals  to  veterans  services  and  legal 
services;  and 

(7)  costs  associated  with  making  use  of 
Federal  Inventory  property  programs  to 
house  homeless  families,  including  the  pro- 


gram esUblished  under  title  V  of  the  Stew- 
art B.  McKlnney  Homeless  Assistance  Act  (42 
U.8.C.  11411  et  seq.)  and  the  Single  Family 
Property  Disposition  Program  established 
under  section  204(g)  of  the  National  Housing 
Act  (12  U.S.C.  171(Kg)). 

(b)  Capacity  Building  AcnvmEs.— Not 
more  than  20  percent  of  the  funds  appro- 
priated under  section  109(a)  for  a  fiscal  year 
may  be  used  by  eligible  organizations  for  ca- 
pacity building  activities.  Including  pay- 
ment of  operating  costs  and  staff  retention. 

SEC.  109.  AWARD  OF  GRANTS. 

(a)  CoMMUNrnES  Wfth  Populations  of 
Less  Than  20.000.— 

(1)  Set  aside.— In  awarding  grants  under 
section  101  for  a  fiscal  year,  the  Secretary 
shall  make  available  not  less  than  50  percent 
of  the  funds  appropriated  under  section 
109(a)  for  the  fiscal  year  for  awarding  grants 
to  eligible  organizations  serving  commu- 
nities that  have  populations  of  less  than 
20,000. 

(2)  Priortfy  within  set  aside.— In  award- 
ing grants  in  accordance  with  paragraph  (1), 
the  Secretary  shall  give  priority  to  eligible 
organizations  serving  communities  with  pop- 
ulations of  less  than  10,000. 

(b)  CoMMUNmES  Without  Significant  Fed- 
eral Assistance.- In  awarding  grants  under 
section  101,  including  grants  awarded  in  ac- 
cordance with  subsection  (a),  the  Secretary 
shall  give  priority  to  eligible  organizations 
serving  communities  not  currently  receiving 
slgnincant  Federal  assistance  under  the 
Stewart  B.  McKlnney  Homeless  Assistance 
Act  (Public  Law  100-77;  101  Stat.  482). 

(c)  State  Limit.- In  awarding  grants  under 
section  101  for  a  fiscal  year,  the  Secretary 
shall  not  award  to  eligible  organizations 
within  a  State  an  aggregate  sum  of  more 
than  5  percent  of  the  funds  appropriated 
under  section  109(a)  for  the  fiscal  year. 

SEC.  104.  APPUCATION. 

In  order  to  be  eligible  to  receive  a  grant 
under  section  101,  an  organization  shall  sub- 
mit an  application  to  the  Secretary  at  such 
time,  in  such  manner,  and  containing  such 
information  as  the  Secretary  may  require. 
At  a  minimum  the  application  shall  In- 
clude— 

(1)  a  description  of  the  target  population 
and  geographic  area  to  be  served; 

(2)  a  description  of  the  services  to  be  pro- 
vided; 

(3)  an  assurance  that  the  services  to  be 
provided  are  closely  related  to  the  identified 
needs  of  the  target  population: 

(4)  a  description  of  the  existing  services 
available  to  the  target  population,  including 
Federal,  State,  and  local  programs,  and  a  de- 
scription of  the  manner  in  which  the  organi- 
zation win  coordinate  with  and  expand  exist- 
ing services  or  provide  services  not  available 
in  the  immediate  area;  and 

(5)  an  agreement  by  the  organization  that 
the  organization  will  collect  certain  data  on 
the  projects  conducted  by  the  organization, 
including  services  provided,  number  and 
characteristics  of  persons  served,  causes  of 
homelessness  for  persons  served,  and  out- 
comes of  delivered  services. 

SEC.  105.  EUGIBLE  ORGANIZATIONS. 

Organizations  eligible  to  receive  a  grant 
under  section  101  shall  include  private  non- 
profit entities,  Indian  tribes  (as  defined  in 
section  102(a)(17)  of  the  Housing  and  Commu- 
nity Development  Act  of  1974  (42  U.S.C. 
5302(a)(17)),  and  county  and  local  govern- 
ments. 

SEC.  106.  FEDERAL  SHARE. 

(a)  Federal  Share.— The  Federal  share  of 
the  costs  of  providing  assistance  under  this 
title  shall  be  75  percent. 


(b)  Non-Federal  Share.— The  non-Federal 
share  of  the  cost  of  providing  the  assistance 
shall  be  in  cash  or  in  kind,  fairly  evaluated, 
including  plant,  equipment,  staff  services,  or 
services  delivered  by  volunteers. 

SEC.  107.  EVALUATION. 

(a)  Evaluation.— The  Secretary  shall  per- 
form an  evaluation  of  the  program  to — 

(1)  determine  the  effectiveness  of  the  pro- 
gram in  improving  the  delivery  of  services  to 
homeless  persons  In  the  area  served;  and 

(2)  determine  the  types  of  services  needed 
to  address  homelessness  in  rural  areas. 

(b)  Report.— The  Secretary  shall  submit  to 
Congress,  not  later  than  18  months  after  the 
date  on  which  the  Secretary  first  makes 
grants  under  the  program,  the  evaluation  of 
the  program  described  in  subsection  (a),  in- 
cluding recommendations  for  any  Federal 
administrative  or  legislative  changes  that 
may  be  necessary  to  improve  the  ability  of 
rural  communities  to  prevent  and  respond  to 
homelessness. 

SEC.  108.  TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE. 

The  Secretary  shall  provide  technical  as- 
sistance to  eligible  organizations  in  develop- 
ing programs  in  accordance  with  this  title, 
and  in  gaining  access  to  other  Federal  re- 
sources that  may  be  used  to  assist  homeless 
persons  in  rural  areas.  Such  assistance  may 
be  provided  through  regional  workshops,  and 
may  be  provided  directly  or  through  grants 
to,  or  contracts  with,  nongovernmental  enti- 
ties. 

SEC.  100.  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPIUATION& 

(a)  In  General.— There  are  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  to  carry  out  this  title 
$30,000,000  for  Hscal  year  1993  and  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of  the  subse- 
quent fiscal  years. 

(b)  Availability.— Any  amount  paid  to  a 
grant  recipient  for  a  fiscal  year  that  remains 
unobligated  at  the  end  of  the  year  shall  re- 
main available  to  the  recipient  for  the  pur- 
poses for  which  the  payment  was  made  for 
the  next  fiscal  year.  The  Secretary  shall 
take  such  action  as  may  be  necessary  to  re- 
cover any  amount  not  obligated  by  the  recip- 
ient at  the  end  of  the  second  fiscal  year,  and 
shall  redistribute  the  amount  to  another  eli- 
gible organization. 

SEC.  110.  DEFINrnONS. 

As  used  in  this  title: 

(1)  Homeless.- The  term  "homeless"  has 
the  meaning  given  the  term  in  section  103  of 
the  Stewart  B.  McKlnney  Homeless  Assist- 
ance Act  (42  U.S.C.  11302). 

(2)  Program.— The  term  "program"  means 
the  rural  homelessness  grant  program  estab- 
lished under  this  title. 

(3)  Rural  area;  rural  coMMUNnr.- The 
term  "rural  area"  or  "rural  community" 
means  an  area  or  community,  respectively, 
no  part  of  which  is  within  an  area  designated 
as  a  standard  metropolitan  statistical  area 
by  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 

(4)  Secretary.— The  term  "Secretary" 
means  the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services. 

TITLE  II— RURAL  HOUSING  AMENDMENTS 

SEC.  201.  USE  OF  FMHA  INVENTORY  FOR  TRANSI- 
TIONAL HOUSING  FOR  HOMELESS 
PERSONS  AND  FOR  TURNKEY  HOUS- 
ING. 

Title  V  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949  (42 
U.S.C.  1471  et  seq.)  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  the  following: 

"SEC.  542.  USE  OF  FMHA  INVENTORY  FOR  TRAN- 
SITIONAL HOUSING  FOR  HOMELESS 
PERSONS  AND  FOR  TURNKEY  HOUS- 
ING. 

"(a)  In  General.— The  Secretary  shall,  on 
a  priority  basis,  lease  or  sell  program  and 


nonprogram  Inventory  properties  held  by  the 
Secretary  under  this  title— 

"(1)  to  provide  transitional  housing;  and 

"(2)  to  provide  turnkey  housing  for  tenants 
of  such  transitional  housing  and  for  eligible 
families. 

"(b)  Other  Priortties  Not  Affected.— 
The  priority  uses  of  Inventory  property 
under  this  section  shall  not  have  a  higher 
priority  than— 

"(1)  the  disposition  of  such  property  by 
sale  to  eligible  families;  or 

"(2)  the  disposition  of  such  property  by 
transfer  for  use  as  rental  housing  by  eligible 
families. 

"(c)  Transitional  Housing.- 

"(1)  Leases  authorized.— The  Secretary 
shall  lease  Inventory  properties  to  public 
agencies  and  nonprofit  organizations  to  pro- 
vide transitional  housing  for  homeless  fami- 
lies and  individuals  and  to  provide  such 
agencies  the  option  to  provide  turnkey  hous- 
ing opportunities  for  homeless  persons  and 
other  inadequately  housed  families. 

"(2)  Rental  to  eugible  families.— a  pub- 
lic agency  or  nonprofit  organization  may 
rent  housing  leased  to  it  under  paragraph  (1) 
to  a  family  for  up  to  10  years  and  may,  dur- 
ing that  period,  assist  the  tenant  in  obtain- 
ing a  loan  and  credit  assistance  under  this 
title  to  purchase  the  housing  from  the  Sec- 
retary. 

"(d)  Lease  Procedures.- 

"(1)  Identification  of  property.— Upon 
receipt  by  the  Secretary  of  written  notifica- 
tion from  a  public  agency  or  nonprofit  orga- 
nization that  it  proposes  to  lease  a  property 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  transitional 
housing  or  for  the  purpose  of  providing  tran- 
sitional housing  and  turnkey  housing  oppor- 
tunities, the  Secretary  shall— 

"(A)  withdraw  the  property  trom  the  mar- 
ket for  not  more  than  30  days  for  the  purpose 
of  negotiations  under  subparagraph  (B), 

"(B)  negotiate  a  lease  agreement  with  the 
organization  or  agency,  and 

"(C)  if  a  lease  is  agreed  to.  conamence  the 
repairs  necessary  to  make  the  property  meet 
standards  for  decent,  safe,  and  sanitary 
bousing. 

"(2)  Lease  terms.— a  lease  of  Inventory 
property  under  this  section  shall- 

"(A)  be  for  a  period  of  not  more  than  10 
years; 

"(B)  provide  for  the  payment  of  SI  for  the 
10-year  lea.se:  and 

"(C)  provide  the  nonprofit  organization  or 
public  agency— 

(I)  the  right  to  use  the  property  for  transi- 
tional housing;  and 

(II)  the  option  to  arrange  for  the  sale  of  the 
property  to  an  eligible  purchaser. 

"(e)  Pjrchase  Procedures.- 

"(1)  Identification  of  property.— Upon 
receipt  by  the  Secretary  of  written  notifica- 
tion from  a  public  agency  or  nonprofit  orga- 
nization that  it  proposes  to  purchase  a  prop- 
erty for  the  purpose  of  providing  transitional 
housing  or  for  the  purpose  of  providing  tran- 
sitional housing  and  turnkey  housing  oppor- 
tunities, the  Secretary  shall— 

"(A)  withdraw  the  property  from  the  mar- 
ket for  not  more  than  30  days  for  the  purpose 
of  negotiations  under  subparagraph  (B), 

"(B)  negotiate  a  purchase  agreement  with 
the  organization  or  agency,  and 

"(C)  if  a  purchase  agreement  is  agreed  to, 
commence  the  repairs  necessary  to  make  the 
property  meet  standards  for  decent,  safe,  and 
sanitary  housing. 

"(2)  Purchase  terms.— a  purchase  of  in- 
ventory property  under  this  section  shall 
provide  for  a  purchase  price  equal  to  not 
more  than  the  fair  value  of  the  property 
minus  10  percent. 
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No  Ha^|en:  Homelessness  Spreads  to  the 

COU  iTRYSIDE,  STRAININO  RESOURCES 

(By  a  :ott  Kllman  and  Robert  Johnson) 

MO.— The  homeless,   long  a 

phenomenon,    are   emerging   as    a 

too.  Ask  Lowell  Rott.  After  his 

,-ridden  farm  here  was  auctioned 

courthouse  steps  in  1986,  he  slept 

in  his  1973  Dodge  pickup.  Now  he's 

in  an  abandoned  two-room  house 

unning  water. 

isn't  much  demand  for  50-year-old 

like  him.  A  high-school  dropout,  he 

a  handyman  for  $10  a  day  and  show- 

prlvllfcges.  The  faded  old  suit  he  wears  for 

intefviews  in  town  hasn't  made  him  any 

His  face  is  streaked  with 

rom  a  wood  stove  that  generates  so 

he  wears  a  parka  to  bed.  He  stub- 

1  eeps  a  hand  in  farming  by  raising 

lorses  on  the  land  of  sympathetic 

The  horses  are  homeless  and  so 

says.  "We  belong  together." 

and     growing — number     of 

homeless  like  Mr.  Rott  are  seeking 

wherever  they  can  find  it:  In  caves 

Gl<  nwood  Springs.  Colo.,  under  bridges 

Voines,  Iowa,  and  in  junk  cars  close 

Vt.  A  scramble  is  on  to  build 

In  small  towns  trom  Boonville,  Mo., 

Wilm  ngton,  Ohio. 
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As  used  in  this  section, 
Secretary'  means  the  Secretary  of 


THE  HIDDEN  HOMELESS' 

small  towns  can't  cope.  They  lack 
ki  xhens,  subsidized  housing,  federal 
d  >llars  and  sometimes  the  bureau- 
s' ,wy  to  snag  such  funds.  Some  rural 
commui  Itles  have  been  slow  to  recognize  a 
homeles  mess  problem  that  shakes  their  idyl- 
i  Tiage. 
)f  the  homeless  are  leaving  big  cities 
of  safer  streets  and  cheai)er  rent, 
of  them  are  local  people,  thrown 
1  rork  by  the  farm  depression  of  the 
dis  jlaced  by  the  national  recession  of 
<  rowded  out  of  shelter  by  a  declining 


lave  escaped  the  national  attention 

by    the    urban    problem    because 

icattered  over  remote  areas.  In  addi- 

are  still  in  a  transition  stage  of 

're  still  being  sheltered 

or    sympathetic    onlookers— so 

not  yet  out  on  the  street  and  thus 

University  of  Colorado  public- 

esearcher   Roger   Carver   calls   the 

homeless  "the  nation's  hidden  home- 

of  sight,  out  of  mind." 

knows  how  many  homeless  people 

in  rural  areas  nationwide— and  any 

homeless  people  is  bound  to  be  a 

estimate.  But  an  Ohio  State  Uni- 

itudy  put  that  state's  rural  homeless 

triple  the  estimated  total  in  1984. 

in  New  Hampshire  say  the  homeless 

cfcuntryslde  there  have  quadrupled  to 

the  last  decade.  Iowa  figures  it  has 

100  people  in  shelters. 

is  awakening  communities  like 

Springs,  Colo.,  to  the  problems  of 

20th  century.  A  decade  ago,  the  rare 

out  person  could  count  on  someone 

of  7,000  to  offer  a  spare  bed  and 

lays  Mary  Wierenga,  a  veteran  police 

there.    "Now    there    are    just    too 

she  says.  The  town's  concern  has 

turned    to    cynicism.    When    a 

man  sleeping  on  a  sidewalk  re- 

1  oiled  under  the  wheels  of  a  moving 

su^ering   several   broken   bones,   some 

nicknamed  him  "Speed-bump." 
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The  good  will  of  many  small  towns  Is  se- 
verely strained,  and  they  are  wrestling  with 
their  consciences.  Outside  Washington,  Iowa, 
an  abandoned  county-supported  poorhouse  in 
the  corn  fields  is  being  converted  with  a  fed- 
eral grant  into  a  homeless  shelter  for  60  peo- 
ple, and  the  waiting  list  already  stands  at  12 
families.  But  many  dread  it  will  become  a 
mecca  to  the  poor  for  miles  around.  "I  have 
a  spiritual  side,  but  I'm  worried  about  ruin- 
ing a  good  town,"  says  Raphael 
Gonshorowskl,  a  councilman  in  Washington, 
where  the  desperate  appearance  of  some 
homeless  people  has  residents  locking  their 
cars  for  the  first  time. 

The  problem  has  been  building  for  a  while. 
Many  rural  communities  saw  the  earning 
power  of  their  poorest  workers  shrink  in  the 
1980s  as  some  manufacturers  cut  wages  and 
jobs  shifted  to  the  low-paying  service  sector. 
Measured  in  1989  dollars,  the  pay  of  a  worker 
in  the  bottom  10%  of  wage  earners  in  Iowa 
dropped  16%  to  J241  a  week  in  1968  from  $286 
a  week  in  1979,  according  to  Thomas  F. 
Pogue,  a  University  of  Iowa  economics  pro- 
fessor. 

Unemployment  in  Washington  has  fallen 
by  half  fi-om  five  years  atgo.  But  many  of  the 
new  jobs  are  part-time  at  a  Wal-Mart  store, 
or  in  a  neighboring  county  at  a  meat-pack- 
ing plant,  where  turnover  is  high.  Homeless 
people  in  Washington  County  (pop.  19,439) 
number  about  150;  there  weren't  enough  to 
count  five  years  ago.  Since  then,  the  ranks 
of  those  dipping  into  the  county's  tiny  relief 
fund  have  tripled.  "A  lot  of  people  are  work- 
ing for  $4-an-hour  nowadays,"  says  Marian 
McCreery,  who  heads  the  state's  welfare  of- 
fice there.  "That  isn't  enough."  (The  mini- 
mum wage  is  $3.80.) 

Seemingly,  the  population  decline  in  rural 
America  in  the  19808  would  have  left  cheap 
places  for  the  homeless  to  go.  But,  in  many 
rural  towns,  there  is  an  acute  shortage  of  af- 
fordable and  Inhabitable  housing.  Construc- 
tion has  evaporated  because  values  collapsed 
amid  the  farm  failures  and  plant  closings  of 
the  past  decade.  Meanwhile,  homes  are  get- 
ting older,  in  Iowa  between  1980  and  1987, 
more  housing  units  were  knocked  down  than 
new  ones  built,  resulting  in  a  loss  big  enough 
to  erase  a  city  the  size  of  Ames.  Iowa.  Rents 
haven't  gone  up  enough  to  spur  construction, 
but  they  have  gone  up  enough  to  put  some 
people  on  the  street. 

Lisa  Bohlen,  a  single  mother  of  two  in 
Washington,  found  that  a  40%  rise  in  rents 
over  the  past  three  years  overwhelmed  her 
wages  aa  a  temporary  store  clerk  and  kitch- 
en helper.  Now  she  and  the  children  are  stay- 
ing with  a  friend— she  sleeps  in  the  dining 
room,  they  sleep  in  a  bedroom— but  she  wor- 
ries that  the  welcome  is  wearing  thin.  "I 
never  knew  of  anyone  being  homeless  around 
there,"  she  says.  "Now,  I  am." 

A  CAVE  LIKE  A  TOMB 

Rents  in  rural  America  are  much  lower 
than  In  cities,  of  course,  but  rent  is  only  part 
of  the  problem.  After  Stephen  Capell  lost  his 
job  as  a  welder  in  Los  Angeles  two  years  ago, 
his  house  was  repossessed  and  he  headed  for 
Glenwood  Springs,  Colo.  But  to  get  an  apart- 
ment there — even  one  at  $300  a  month — re- 
quires roughly  $600  for  a  deposit  and  one 
month's  rent.  So  Mr.  Capell,  who  is  43  years 
old,  lives  in  a  cave  in  the  Rocky  Mountains 
outside  of  Glenwood  Springs.  A  nickering  of 
lantern  illuminates  the  20-foot-high  ceiling 
of  his  cave,  which  he  says  reminds  him  of  a 
tomb.  "I  believe  I'm  capable  of  more  than 
this,  worth  more  than  this,"  he  says. 

He  is  one  of  at  least  six  people  living  in  the 
cluster  of  caves,  which  are  warmed  by  hot 
springs.   Muddy  wool   blankets  are   draped 


over  the  openings,  and  smoke  from  cooking 
fires  hangs  In  the  air.  A  growling  125-pound 
Rottweiler  guards  one  of  the  caves,  which  is 
inhabited  by  an  unemployed  construction 
worker  who  says  he  is  too  embarrassed  to 
give  his  name.  Nearby,  a  woman  is  hanging 
clothes  washed  in  a  creek  on  a  line  strung 
between  two  sticks.  Families  with  children 
sometimes  sleep  in  the  caves,  but  the  climb 
up  is  too  hazardous  for  most. 

Some  people  have  migrated  here  partly  to 
escape  big-city  violence.  "I  got  rolled  in 
Phoenix  and  Denver,"  says  Tim  Travelstead. 
"People  are  nicer  out  here.  In  the  big  city, 
I'm  just  a  skid-row  bum."  But  what  little  re- 
search exists  indicates  that  the  homeless  are 
often  subject  to  crime  in  rural  areas,  too. 

A  TEEN-AOER'S  WISH 

Larry  Sumpter  worries  about  life  for  his 
family  in  the  Salvation  Army  shelter  in  Co- 
lumbia, MO.  The  only  such  facility  for  fami- 
lies in  Boone  County.  It  handles  70%  more 
people  than  it  did  four  years  ago.  The  shelter 
operates  in  the  red  because  it  has  had  to 
quadruple  the  number  of  beds  to  42. 

Mr.  Sumpter,  his  wife  and  three  children- 
one  just  two  months  old— have  been  in  the 
shelter  for  a  month.  He  ran  out  of  cash  after 
losing  a  job  delivering  farm  produce.  An- 
other prospective  employer  rejected  him 
when  he  gave  his  address  at  the  Salvation 
Army.  "It  was  the  first  time  anybody  ever 
called  me  a  'transient,'  and  it  doesn't  seem 
right.  I  don't  turn  down  work  of  any  kind, 
and  I  have  good  references,"  he  says.  Mr. 
Sumpter,  38,  stands  in  line  to  land  tem- 
porary jobs  at  a  day-labor  service  and  made 
$3.85  ringing  a  bell  for  Salvation  Army  dona- 
tions. His  wife.  Tammy,  is  a  motel  maid. 

They  fret  over  their  15-year-old  daughter's 
dislike  of  school,  where  classmates  have 
taunted  her  about  being  broke.  After  her 
parents  leave  for  work,  teen-ager  Glenda 
babysits  and  struggles  to  maintain  her  dig- 
nity in  the  face  of  uninvited  sexual  advances 
from  some  men  in  the  shelter.  "Just  to  go  to 
sleep  at  night  without  strangers  all  around 
would  be  so  nice,"  she  says. 

Donald  Ruthenberg.  president  of  nearby 
Columbia  College,  says  he  is  quietly  allowing 
homeless  families  brief  stays  in  the  small 
school's  empty  dormitory  rooms.  "I  suppose 
it  could  be  a  problem  if  certain  people  knew, 
what  with  security  worries  these  days,"  he 
says.  "But  what  am  I  supposed  to  do  when  I 
see  parents  and  little  children  walking 
around  town  at  dusk  with  nowhere  to  go?" 

BUILDING  A  SHELTER 

Ronald  V.  Good  is  asking  the  same  ques- 
tion in  Washington,  Iowa.  He  is  a  trans- 
planted Reformed  Presbyterian  pastor  and 
part-time  jailer  fi-om  suburban  Pittsburgh 
who  got  community  support  for  the  new 
homeless  shelter  by  pulling  heart  strings, 
and  pushing  old-fashioned  principles.  He  cast 
the  renovation  of  the  poorhouse  as  "transi- 
tional housing"  and  promised  to  be  tough  on 
bums.  He  bolstered  his  credibility  by  wallop- 
ing two  bullies  on  the  town  square  for  ridi- 
culing his  bald  head. 

Inspecting  work  on  the  shelter,  which  is 
slated  to  open  in  May,  Mr.  Good  pats  the 
beds  and  lumber  he  persuaded  local  firms  to 
donate.  He  peers  through  a  dirty  window  at 
the  plot  of  land  he  envisions  families  using 
to  raise  goats  and  vegetables.  "There  should 
be  at  least  one  advantage  to  being  homeless 
in  the  countryside,"  he  says. 

But  many  small  towns  can't  afford  a  shel- 
ter and  are  afraid  of  drawing  more  poor  to 
their  doorstep.  Others  are  torn  by  rural  val- 
ues such  as  self-reliance  and  independence. 
"There's   a    'Lone    Ranger'    mentality    out 


here— a  belief  that  everyone  should  make  It 
on  their  own,"  says  Tere  Wilson,  a  former 
priest  at  St.  Mark's  Episcopal  Church  in  Du- 
rango.  Colo.  He  resigned  from  that  church 
largely,  because  congregation  members  such 
as  Dorothy  Gore  objected  to  his  putting  20 
homeless  people  in  a  church  hallway.  "The 
church  isn't  the  place  for  the  homeless," 
says  Ms.  Gore,  a  retiree  who  takes  daily 
walks  through  the  surrounding  historic 
neighborhood.  "We  just  couldn't  have  the 
homeless  there:  the  smells,  the  mess  of  their 
grease  from  their  cooking  in  the  kitchen." 

In  Cambridge,  Ohio,  Mayor  C.  Charles 
Shaw  says  he  vetoed  a  $48,000  federal  grant 
to  build  a  shelter  partly  because  he  feared  it 
would  become  a  "beacon"  for  transients.  So 
a  private  group  there  quietly  runs  a  shelter 
of  its  own.  But  Evelyn  King,  the  city's  hous- 
ing program  manager,  worries  that  her  vol- 
unteer group  there  jeopardizes  her  job.  "Peo- 
ple here  don't  want  to  see  the  homeless,"  she 
says.  "But  we're  starting  to  have  plenty  of 
them  in  junk  cars,  abandoned  buildings  and 
dealing  with  Mother  Nature." 

Street  people  are  almost  beyond  the  imagi- 
nation of  many  residents  in  Manchester, 
Iowa.  Nestled  among  lush  farms,  the  town  is 
just  up  the  road  trom  the  site  of  the  movie 
"Field  of  Dreams."  Local  leaders  dismiss  a 
1969  survey  showing  745  people  in  the  county 
were  doubling  up  with  friends  or  family, 
helping  give  the  county  the  highest  homeless 
rate  in  the  state. 

"The  homeless  are  people  on  the  street.  We 
don't  have  that  problem,"  says  Jim  Wiewel, 
president  of  the  First  State  Bank  of  Man- 
chester. "We  want  people  to  see  us  as  a  via- 
ble community.  A  high  homeless  rate  doesn't 
help."  Some  officials  in  the  county  didn't  co- 
operate with  a  1990  statewide  homeless  sur- 
vey, the  official  results  of  which  haven't 
been  released  yet. 

In  Columbia,  Mo.,  officials  shun  the  idea  of 
a  city-supported  shelter.  "It's  hard  for  me  to 
see  our  homeless  the  same  as  those  in  a  big 
city,"  says  Lila  Dewell.  manager  of  city 
community  services.  "We  were  ranked  the 
fifth  most  livable  place  in  the  country  by 
Money  magazine.  We're  a  wonderful  place." 

Mr.  WELLSTONE.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  today  as  an  original  cosponsor  of 
the  Rural  Homelessness  Assistance 
Act.  We  are  all  aware  of  the  difficult 
problems  posed  by  the  growth  of  home- 
lessness in  American  cities  in  recent 
years.  We  have  all  seen  people  sleeping 
on  grates,  in  subways,  and  in  bus  shel- 
ters, and  we  have  all  heard  stories  of 
the  difficulties  faced  by  individuals  and 
families  without  permanent  homes. 
There  is,  however,  another  homeless 
population  in  America,  one  that  is 
largely  invisible  because  it  is  not  in 
the  cities.  I  am  speaking  of  the  rural 
homeless,  a  population  with  character- 
istics and  needs  that  are  distinct  from 
those  of  our  cities,  with  this  bill,  we 
can  begin  to  address  the  specific,  and 
difficult,  problems  of  this  population. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  prob- 
lem of  rural  homelessness  in  this  coun- 
try needs  to  be  addressed.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  14  percent  of  the  homeless 
nationwide  are  from  rural  areas.  More 
Importantly,  it  is  in  nonmetropolitan 
areas  that  homelessness  is  growing 
most  rapidly.  In  Minnesota  the  number 
of  persons  served  in  shelters  in  non- 
urban  areas  has  increased  by  150  per- 


cent since  1985.  And,  as  most  advocates 
for  the  homeless  point  out,  the  number 
of  people  in  shelters  is  only  the  tip  of 
the  iceberg  with  respect  to  this  prob- 
lem, since  people  in  rural  areas  are 
more  likely  to  be  doubled  up  with  ex- 
tended families,  or  to  have  taken  shel- 
ter in  abandoned  houses  where  they 
lack  essential  services  such  as  water, 
electricity,  or  heat.  It  does  not  take 
much  imagination  to  understand  the 
difficulties  faced  by  individuals  and 
families  who  live  isolated  from  the 
services  provided  in  urban  areas  when 
they  face  life  without  permanent  hous- 
ing. 

The  rural  homeless  are  also  distinct 
from  those  of  the  cities  because  they 
tend  to  include  more  families,  fewer 
people  with  substance  abuse  problems, 
and  fewer  who  are  suffering  from  men- 
tal illnesses.  On  the  other  hand,  family 
conflicts,  as  well  as  economic  condi- 
tions, seem  to  be  major  factors  in  the 
rise  in  rural  homelessness.  This  popu- 
lation is  different  from  the  urban 
homeless — this  is  why  we  need  specific 
legislation  to  address  their  problems. 

That  is  the  goal  of  this  act  and  that 
is  why  I  have  decided  to  become  an 
original  cosponsor.  We  need  to  recog- 
nize that  when  people  in  rural  areas 
are  faced  with  the  loss  of  their  homes 
there  is  often  nobody  for  them  to  turn 
to,  no  organization  that  can  provide 
them  with  the  help  they  need  to  stay 
in  their  homes,  or  to  find  new  shelter. 
Our  first  goal  with  this  bill  is  the  cre- 
ation of  denser  networks  of  service  pro- 
viders in  rural  areas.  This  means  pro- 
viding resources  for  communities  and 
nonprofit  organizations  that  will  help 
people  not  become  homeless  in  the  first 
place,  by  helping  find  ways  for  families 
to  make  difficult  mortgage  or  rent 
payments,  or  to  pay  their  gas  and  elec- 
tricity bills.  It  will  fund  organizations 
that  give  people  a  place  to  turn  in 
order  to  learn  how  to  deal  with  domes- 
tic problems  that  might  otherwise  lead 
to  the  loss  of  their  shelter. 

When  people  do  become  homeless, 
this  bill  facilitates  the  efforts  of  orga- 
nizations that  work  to  create  more 
emergency  housing  in  rural  areas.  It 
encourages  the  establishment  of  groups 
to  provide  supportive  services  to  the 
homeless  as  well  as  help  in  their  search 
for  permanent  housing  and  self-suffi- 
ciency. The  Rural  Homelessness  Act 
will  work  to  encourage  community- 
based  organizations  to  fill  in  the  serv- 
ice gaps  in  rural  areas,  creating  a  more 
comprehensive  service  system,  such  as 
the  ones  we  have  already  established  in 
our  cities.  It  provides  them  with  the 
resources  they  need  to  move  toward 
these  goals. 

At  the  same  time,  this  act  does  not 
simply  take  an  approach  to  the  prob- 
lem of  homelessness  developed  for  the 
cities  and  apply  it  to  rural  areas.  Rec- 
ognizing that  rural  America  has  spe- 
cific needs,  and  that  different  rural 
communities  have  needs  that  are  dis- 


tinct firom  each  other.  It  is  structured 
to  leave  communities  the  ability  to  de- 
sign their  programs  to  suit  the  needs  of 
the  homeless  population  in  their  par- 
ticular area.  Furthermore,  it  creates  a 
means  to  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of 
the  programs  that  are  established 
under  this  act. 

Rural  communities  in  America  have 
not  been  given  the  resources  to  ade- 
quately help  their  homeless  people. 
This  bill  is  intended  to  assist  commu- 
nities and  community  organizations 
help  homeless  people  maintain  a  sense 
of  dignity.  It  has  been  endorsed  by 
many  of  my  colleagues,  as  well  as  by 
some  of  the  major  organizations  of  ad- 
vocates for  the  homeless.  This  is  a 
much  needed  and  well  thought  out 
piece  of  legislation.  I  would  like  to 
thank  Senator  Bumpers  for  introduc- 
ing this  bill  and  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  join  me  in  support  of  it. 


By  Mr.  DeCONCINI: 
S.  2182.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Child  Nu- 
trition Act  of  1966  to  make  the  special 
Supplemental  Food  Program  for 
Women,  Infants,  and  Children  [WIC]  an 
entitlement  program,  and  for  other 
puriwses;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture, Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

PERMANENT  FUNDING  OF  SUPPLEMENTAL  FOOD 
PROGRAM  FOR  WOMEN.  INFANTS.  AND  CHILDREN 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  last  several  years  my  friend  from 
Rhode  Island,  Senator  Chafee,  and  I 
have  led  the  efforts  in  the  Senate  to  in- 
crease appropriations  for  the  Special 
Supplemental  Food  Program  for 
Women,  Infants,  and  Children  [WIC]. 

As  my  colleagues  will  recall,  our  ef- 
fort last  year  sought  to  increase  WIC 
funding  by  $250  million  over  the  prior 
year's  current  services  level  In  order  to 
maintain  the  schedule  for  full  funding 
of  WIC  by  1995.  Despite  a  record  num- 
ber of  cosponsors  for  our  annual  WIC 
appropriations  initiative,  the  enacted 
appropriations  level  for  the  fiscal  year 
1992  for  WIC  was  a  full  $100  million 
short  of  the  target.  It  is  very  hard  to 
imagine  that  88  Senators  can  agree  on 
anything;  it  is  even  harder  to  imagine 
that  such  a  consensus  could  be  formed 
and  fail  to  achieve  its  goal. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  find  fault  in 
any  way  with  the  conferees  on  the  fis- 
cal year  1992  Agriculture  appropria- 
tions bill.  Their  task  was  nearly  impos- 
sible given  an  insufficient  subcommit- 
tee allocation  to  meet  all  the  demands 
placed  upon  them,  especially  in  light  of 
continued  problems  related  to  crop  dis- 
asi^er  insurance. 

I  sincerely  applaud  the  efforts  of  Ag- 
riculture Subcommittee  chairman. 
Senator  Buroick  and  ranking  member. 
Senator  Cochran,  last  year— both  have 
consistently  done  whatever  they  could 
on  behalf  of  WIC  and  last  year's  effort 
was  no  exception. 

Mr.  President,  the  reason  our  efforts 
failed  to  keep  pace  with  the  WIC  fUll 
funding  schedule  by  1995  are  nmny,  the 
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most  important  of  which  is  that  the 
number  of  new  poor  at  nutritional  risk 
Is  grow  Dg  faster  than  our  ability  to 
serve  t  lem.  Hence,  I  am  calling  for 
WIC  to  be  permanently  funded  as  an 
entitler  lent  to  assure  that  our  Nation's 
n^edy  children  have  a  flgrhtlng 
to  live,  learn  in  school,  and 
full  potential. 
]  Resident.  I  realize  those  are 
set  people  on  edge,  an  enti- 
But  what  is  more  important 
be  entitled  to  enough  food  and 
so  that  you  can  grow  up 
If  that  is  not  paramount  in 
nation's  priority,  I  do  not  know 
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irovides  critical  nutrition  and 
1  lenefits  to  over  4.5  million  low- 
pregnant   women   and   young 
at  risk  of  diet-related  health 
but  almost  as  many  other 
women      and      children      are 
Tragically.    America   ranks 
he  world  in  infant  mortality, 
year  40,000  infants  die  in  the 
States  and  another  11,000  babies 
boi  n   with   long-term   disabilities 
rei  ult  from  their  weakened  condi- 
I^iless  we  act — and  act  soon — to 
full  funding  for  WIC,  we  will 
American  infants  in  the  next 
than  we  have  lost  soldiers  in 
wars  fought  by  this  country  in 
ceqtury. 

a  Government  program  that 

)  ,nd  I  have  been  a  leading  advo- 

this  program  since  its  incep- 

it  is  the  right  thing  to  do. 

only  prevents  infant  mortality 

birth  weight,  study  after  study 

shown  that  WIC  is  the  most 

effective  method  to  do  so.  WIC  re- 

]  ledicaid  costs:  Each  dollar  in- 

in  WIC's  prenatal  components 

ittween  $1.77  and  $3.13  in  Medic- 

In   addition,   studies   show 

ure  special  education  costs  are 

through  WIC's  early  nutrition 


be<  ause 


als) 


interve  ition. 
Nevei  theless. 


there  is  room  for  im- 

WIC  has  not  come  close  to 

its  potential.  Current  funding 

!  upport  about  60  percent  of  the 

women,  infants,  and  children 

Arizona  currently  receives 

that  enables  the  WIC  Program 

approximately  60  percent  of 

ligible    throughout    the    State, 

only  40  percent  of  those  ell- 

the  urban  areas.  Nationwide. 

't  doing  any  better— less  than 

of  all  women,  and  just  over 

of  children  eligible  for  the 

are  being  served.  The  biparti- 

Commission  on  Children's 

says  that  the  Federal  Govem- 

't  investing  enough  in  WIC  and 

WIC  be  expanded  to  serve 

needy    pregnant    and 

women,  and  infants  and  chil- 

nutritional  risk.  To  do  so  will 

increased  annual  funding  of  ap- 

$1.15  billion,  or  44  percent 

the  $2.6  billion  appropriated 

year  1992. 
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Mr.  President,  I  wish  we  could  pro- 
ceed along  the  current  phased-in  full 
funding  schedule. 

However,  the  reality  is  that  we  are 
never  going  to  serve  the  8.7  million 
currently  eligible  by  1995  if  we  proceed 
on  the  current  track.  We  have  to  get 
beyond  the  way  money  is  currently 
budgeted.  WIC  funding  tripled  during 
the  1980's— faster  than  any  other 
nondefense,  domestic  program— but  ris- 
ing poverty  rates  have  all  but  wiped 
out  the  earnest  efforts  which  many  of 
my  colleagues  and  I  have  made.  In  1990 
alone,  the  number  of  children  in  pov- 
erty in  America  rose  over  840,000  to  13.5 
million  children,  a  substantial  number 
of  whom  are  nutritionally  at  risk.  That 
is  why  WIC  needs  permanent  funding. 

Many  child  nutrition  advocates  have 
not  agreed  with  me  about  seting  up  an 
entitlement  for  WIC.  They  fear  that 
other  Government  programs,  including 
other  child  health  and  nutrition  pro- 
gramis,  will  unduly  suffer  from  rapid 
expansion  of  WIC.  If  that  were  true.  I 
would  not  embark  upon  this  effort. 

The  reality  is  that  WIC  can  be  trans- 
formed into  an  entitlement  with  barely 
more  than  the  short-term  and  long- 
term  savings  it  will  produce.  We  need 
only  to  reform  the  Federal  budget 
process  to  allow  WIC  to  be  able  to  re- 
coup the  savings  it  creates  for  Medi- 
care as  well  as  other  Federal  health 
care  and  education  programs. 

Mr.  President,  some  other  funds 
would  be  needed  to  fund  WIC  until  the 
savings  are  realized,  but  these  early 
outlays  are  insignificant  in  relation  to 
the  long-term  savings.  Even  if  the 
money  was  deducted  out  of  the  defense 
budget,  it  still  would  amount  to  only  a 
fraction  of  their  expenditures. 

The  cost  of  infant  mortality  is  borne 
by  all  of  American  society.  The  life- 
time costs  of  caring  for  just  one  low 
birth  weight  infant  can  total  $400,000. 
The  cost  of  prenatal  care — care  that 
might  prevent  the  low  birth  weight 
condition  in  the  first  place — can  be  as 
little  as  $400.  As  a  nation  we  have  a 
choice.  We  can  pay  now  or  we  can  pay 
much  more  later. 

Mr.  President,  until  this  legislation 
is  enacted,  I  will  continue  to  fight  as 
hard  as  I  can  for  the  highest  level  of 
appropriation  possible  for  the  WIC  pro- 
gram. I  have  not  given  up  all  hope  that 
we  can  achieve  full  funding  by  1995. 
The  odds  are  not  good,  but  I  remain 
committed  to  do  whatever  I  can  do  to 
achieve  phased  in  full  funding  by  1995. 

Mr.  President,  the  bottom  line  is  WIC 
is  a  Federal  initiative  that  works  and 
we  should  work  to  make  it  a  reality  for 
the  millions  of  women  and  children 
whose  health  will  continue  to  suffer 
without  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  the  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 


s.  2182 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  SPECIAL  SUPPLEMENTAL  FOOD  PRO- 
GRAM. 

(a)  In  General.— Section  17(c)(1)  of  the 
Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966  (42  U.S.C. 
1786(c)(1))  is  amended— 

(1)  In  the  first  sentence,  by  striking  "may" 
and  inserting:  "shall";  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  the  first  sentence  the 
following  new  sentence:  "Subject  to  the 
other  provisions  of  this  section,  an  eligible 
individual  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  the 
full  amount  of  benefits  authorized  under  this 
section.". 

(b)  APPROPRIATION.— Section  17(g)(1)  of 
such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  the  first 
sentence  and  Inserting  the  following  new 
sentences:  "For  purposes  of  providing  bene- 
fits to  all  eligible  individuals  in  the  program 
and  otherwise  carrying  out  this  section, 
there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated,  and 
there  are  appropriated,  to  carry  out  this  sec- 
tion such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  fiscal 
year  1992  and  each  succeeding  fiscal  year. 
The  Secretary  shall  make  available  the  sums 
described  In  the  previous  sentence  to  carry 
out  this  section.". 

(c)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  become  effective 
on  October  1. 1992. 


By  Mr.  SHELBY: 
S.  2183.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  Sec- 
retary of  Veterans  Affairs  from  carry- 
ing out  the  Rural  Health  Care  Initia- 
tive; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

PROHIBmON  ON  IMPLEMENTATION  OF  RURAL 
HEALTH  CARE  INTTIATIVE 

Mr.  SHELBY.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
past  two  centuries  the  standard  for 
good  public  policy  has  vacillated  be- 
tween two  often  contradictory  ends: 
the  reasonableness  or  rationality  of  a 
policy  and  the  morality  or  rightness  of 
that  policy.  I  rise  today  to  introduce 
legrlslation  that  will  end  a  policy  that 
is  neither  reasonable  nor  right,  neither 
rational  nor  justified.  The  Department 
of  Veterans  Affairs  Rural  Health  Ini- 
tiative meets  neither  test  of  good  pub- 
lic policy.  As  such,  the  legislation  that 
I  am  introducing  today  would  elimi- 
nate the  Secretary  of  Veterans  Affairs 
authority  to  treat  nonveterans,  other 
than  qualified  dependents,  in  health 
care  facilities  administered  by  the 
DVA  under  the  current  sharing  pro- 
gram with  HHS. 

While  this  program  has  been  praised 
in  some  quarters  as  an  innovative  pol- 
icy that  addresses  the  deficiencies  of 
rural  health  care,  I  contend  that  the 
program,  if  fully  implemented,  would 
equate  to  the  attempt  to  empty  an 
ocean  with  a  spoon.  No  one  is  more 
painfully  aware  than  I  of  the  current 
crisis  in  rural  health  care.  In  the  past 
decade,  my  home  State  of  Alabama  has 
seen  numerous  closings  of  rural  hos- 
pitals and  a  steady  decline  in  the  deliv- 
ery of  rural  health  care.  I  am  a  staunch 
proponent  of  quality,  affordable  health 
care  for  all  Americans,  rural  or  urban. 
Yet,  such  health  care  should  not  be 
provided  at  the  expense  of  our  Nation's 


veterans.  Despite  the  DVA's  claim  to 
the  contrary,  the  rural  health  initia- 
tive will  cost  our  veterans  a  further 
share  of  their  ever  decreasing  and  de- 
clining benefits. 

I  stated  at  the  outset  that  this  pro- 
gram fails  the  test  of  good  policy  on 
two  points:  Its  reasonableness  and  its 
justness.  As  to  its  reasonableness,  for 
this  policy  to  be  successful  it  must  ful- 
fill one  primary  intention.  The  initia- 
tive must  not  interfere  with  the  DVA's 
ability  to  deliver  health  care  to  all 
qualified  veterans  and  qualified  de- 
pendents. Veterans  must  not  be  turned 
away  fi-om  facilities  as  a  result  of  the 
added  pressure  of  treating  HHS  cases 
nor  should  the  quality  of  their  care  de- 
cline. 

Mr.  President,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  should  this  program  move  from 
the  pilot  stage  to  large  scale  imple- 
mentation, in  the  coming  decade  such 
a  program  will  overburden  an  already 
understaffed  and  underfunded  veterans 
hospital  system.  Numerous  studies 
show  that  during  the  next  two  decades 
the  number  of  veterans  over  the  age  of 
75  will  increase  by  nearly  200  percent. 
In  addition,  the  DVA's  own  commis- 
sioned study  stated  that  at  present 
funding  levels  the  veterans  health  care 
system  cannot  possibly  meet  its  future 
obligations.  A  clear  picture  emerges  of 
an  overburdened  and  under  funded  sys- 
tem. Everyday  my  constituents  write 
me  with  account  after  account  of  the 
often  poor  health  care  in  VA  hospitals. 
What  leads  the  Secretary  to  believe 
that  any  additional  pressure  on  these 
hospitals  at  present  funding  levels  will 
do  anything  other  than  worsen  an  al- 
ready deplorable  situation  for  our  Na- 
tion's veterans?  Presumably  this  pro- 
gram would  affect  only  those  hospitals 
that  are  under  capacity.  The  director 
of  the  veterans  hospital  in  Tuskegee. 
AL,  one  of  two  pilot  hospitals  in  this 
program,  notes  that  in  terms  of  unused 
capacity  his  hospital  has  very  few  va- 
cant beds. 

To  worsen  matters  still,  the  treat- 
ment of  nonveterans  in  these  facilities 
may  provide  treatment  to  nonveterans 
that  is  not  available  to  veterans.  We 
all  know  of  the  often  complicating  and 
confusing  nature  of  veterans  health 
programs.  Often  a  veteran  may  qualify 
for  the  treatment  of  one  condition 
while  being  denied  treatment  for  an- 
other. How  does  it  look  for  a  facility 
constructed  and  chartered  to  serve  the 
needs  of  veterans  to  provide  services  to 
individuals  on  a  third  party  payment 
plan  while  denying  the  same  procedure 
to  a  veteran  in  the  same  facility?  The 
Secretary  promises  that  veterans  will 
see  no  reduction  in  services.  Demo- 
graphic trends  and  funding  levels  sug- 
gest that  reduction  will  take  place  re- 
gardless of  whether  or  not  the  rural 
health  initiative  becomes  a  full  scale 
program.  The  initiative  will  only  serve 
to  further  reduce  the  quality  of  pro- 
grams already  in  dire  need   of  help. 


While  I  am  sure  that  the  Secretary  is 
most  sincere  in  his  efforts  and  intends 
no  harm  to  our  veterans,  many  well  in- 
tentioned  efforts  have  had  most  ad- 
verse results.  VA  facilities  have  been 
asked  to  do  more  with  less  for  many 
years.  Generally,  they  have  done  less 
with  less,  and  such  reductions  or  added 
responsibilities  have  only  been  to  the 
detriment  of  our  veterans. 

The  question  of  right  or  wrong  with 
regard  to  this  policy  is  clearly  and  eas- 
ily answered.  Only  a  year  ago  we 
praised  the  bravery  of  our  Nation's  vet- 
erans and  appreciated  in  the  most  di- 
rect manner  their  sacrifices  for  our  Na- 
tion's security  and  welfare.  Yet  simul- 
taneously we  continued  to  pass  veter- 
ans budgets  that  did  not  measure  up  to 
our  stated  appreciation.  Everyday  our 
veterans  suffer  great  indignities  in 
these  under  supported  facilities.  Now 
we  ask  them  to  suffer  one  more  indig- 
nity and  to  believe  one  more  promise 
that  they  will  not  suffer  in  the  name  of 
innovation  and  administration.  Veter- 
ans hospitals  are  the  exclusive  domain 
of  veterans  and  their  qualified  depend- 
ents. I  cannot  support  any  program 
that  in  any  way  reduces  further  the 
dignity  of  our  Nation's  veterans  or  fur- 
ther erodes  the  commitments  to  cer- 
tain exclusive  services  to  them  for 
their  sacrifice  to  our  Nation.  This  pol- 
icy is  neither  reasonable  nor  is  it  right. 
I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  sup- 
port of  this  measure. 


By  Mr.  KENNEDY: 
S.  2185.  A  bill  to  suspend  the  forcible 
repatriation  of  Haitian  nationals  flee- 
ing after  the  coup  d'etat  in  Haiti  until 
certain  conditions  are  met;  read  the 
first  time. 

SUSPENSION  OF  FORCED  REPATRIATION  OF 
HAmANS 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
introducing  today,  along  with  my  col- 
league on  the  Immigration  and  Refugee 
Subcommittee,  Senator  Simon  and 
Senator  DeConcini,  emergency  legisla- 
tion to  temporarily  suspend— for  2 
weeks— the  forced  repatriation  of  Hai- 
tians from  Guantanamo  Bay,  and  to  re- 
quire the  President  to  certify  at  that 
time  that  the  repatriation  program  is 
safe  and  meets  a  number  of  conditions. 

At  a  minimum,  we  should  suspend 
the  currently  planned  forced  repatri- 
ation program  until  the  United  Na- 
tions, the  Organization  of  American 
States,  or  the  International  Federation 
of  the  Red  Cross  can  determine  condi- 
tions in  Haiti  are  safe  to  do  so. 

Mr.  President,  although  the  Supreme 
Court  has  given  the  administration  the 
legal  authority  to  forcibly  repatriate 
Haitians,  it  would  be  wrong  for  this 
country  to  do  so  until  conditions  are 
clearly  safe  for  their  return. 

Reports  of  continuing  violence  and 
threats  of  violence  in  Haiti  in  recent 
weeks  require  us  to  give  temporary 
protection  to  all  Haitians  unwilling  to 
return  at  this  time.  In  the  present  de- 


plorable state  of  the  record,  it  would 
make  a  mockery  of  America's  highest 
ideals  to  compel  any  Haitians  to  return 
to  their  country  against  their  will. 

The  United  Nations  High  Commis- 
sioner for  Refugees  has  sought  assur- 
ances from  the  administration  that 
Haitians  will  not  be  returned  until  it  is 
safe.  We  should  urge  the  United  Na- 
tions or  the  OAS  to  immediately  send 
a  delegation  to  Haiti  to  determine  if 
conditions  are  safe,  before  we  begin  a 
forced  repatriation  program. 

Until  that  assessment  is  made,  no 
Haitian  should  be  sent  back  to  a  poten- 
tially dangerous  and  violent  future. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  we  are  intro- 
ducing today  will  suspend  forced  repa- 
triation for  the  next  2  weeks,  until  the 
President  can  certify  to  Congress  that 
conditions  are  safe;  that  adequate 
international  monitors  are  in  place  in 
Haiti,  with  freedom  of  movement  and 
access  to  all  parts  of  the  country;  and 
that  a  viable  screening  process  will  re- 
main in  place  in  Guantanamo  to  pro- 
tect legitimate  refugees. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record  following  the  texts  of  re- 
cent editorials  supporting  the  suspen- 
sion of  forced  repatriation. 

I  ask  that  these  editorials  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Re(X)RD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2185 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  PROHmmON. 

No  Haitian  national  described  In  section  3 
may  be  repatriated  against  his  or  her  will  to 
Haiti  from  the  United  States  military  instal- 
lation at  Guantanamo  Bay.  Cuba,  or  from 
the  United  States,  until  after- 

(1)  February  21,  1992.  or 

(2)  the  date  on  which  the  President  makes 
the  certificate  described  in  section  2, 
whichever  is  later. 

SEC.  a.  CERTmCATION  REQUIREMENTS. 

Whenever  the  President  determines  the 
following,  he  shall  so  certify  to  the  Judiciary 
Committees  of  the  Congress: 

(1)  That  the  number  of  staff  personnel  of 
the  Organization  of  American  States,  the 
International  Federation  of  the  Red  Cross, 
the  United  Nations,  or  any  other  appropriate 
international  agency  has  been  augmented  in 
Haiti  sufficiently  to  monitor  repatriated 
Haitian  nationals  throughout  Haiti  and  to 
report  accurately  on  conditions  relating  to 
their  safety. 

(2)  That  such  International  monitors  have 
free  and  unimpeded  access  to  repatriated 
Haitian  nationals,  regardless  of  their  loca- 
tion In  Haiti. 

(2)  That— 

(A)  violence  in  Haiti,  both  random  and  tar- 
geted, has  been  reduced  since  the  September 
30.  1991.  coup  d'etat  sufficiently  to  assure 
that  future  repatriated  Haitian  nationals 
will  not  face  persecution  or  politically  moti- 
vated violence;  and 

(B)  those  Haitians  already  repatriated  have 
not  been  harmed. 

(4)  That  the  United  States  has  in  place  an 
administrative   system    under   the   Refugee 
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(Fro*i  the  Boston  Globe,  Feb.  4, 1992] 
Ret  *triation  Crisis  for  Hattians 
Within  weeks  after  the  coup  in  Haiti  that 
ousted  1  "resident  Jean-Bertrand  Aristide. 
resolutio  is  were  pending  In  both  houses  of 
Congress  to  address  the  refugee  issue.  That 
was  In  0<  tober.  Action  is  yet  to  be  taken. 

The  res  slutions.  introduced  by  Sen.  Connie 
Mack  of  Plorlda  and  Rep.  Charles  Rangel  of 
New  Yorl ;.  called  for  the  attorney  general  to 
suspend  <  eportation  proceedings  of  Haitians 
until  Art  tide  was  restored  to  power. 
In  thri  e  months  since  those  resolutions 
Inti  oduced,  Aristlde's  return  to  power 
Urn  possibility,  and  what  was  once 
problem  has  now  become  a  fuU- 
crfcis — a  crisis  made  worse,  not  better, 
c<  urt's  decision  to  allow  forced  repa- 
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NATIONALS  COVERED, 

national  referred  to  in  section  1 
national  who  fled  Haiti  on  or 
30,  1991.  without  a  visa  for 
the  United  States. 


doci  mented 


f  irl 
E(  ward  1 


congressional    resolutions    mandated 
WOiite  House  abide  by  the  Immigra- 
Naturalization  Act.  which  allows 
temporary  protected  status  for  refugees 
he  ue  countries  are  deemed  dangerous, 
status  has  been  granted  to  those  flee- 
Kuwalt  and  Cuba, 
iush     administration— haunted     by 
imi^igrant  sentiment  in  this  country- 
no  such  danger  exists,  despite 
reports    by    human-rights 
of  rape,  murder  and  mayhem.  Ap- 
there  are  members  in  Congress  who 
lame  backlash,  which  might  explain 
to  act  more  swiftly  in  demanding 
Haitians. 

Kennedy  is  now  urging  the  ad- 
ion  to  halt  the  repatriations  and 
tetipomry  protected  status,  a  position 
^4ave^ed  on  In  recent  weeks.  He  has 
the   United   Nations   high 
to  go  to  Haiti  to  determine 
iJie  country  is  Indeed  unsafe.  Legis- 
halt  the  repatriations,  proposed  by 
RoAiano  Mazzoll  of  Kentucky  last  No- 
Is  scheduled  to  be  discussed  today 
louse  Judlcisiry   subcommittee  on 
law.  Immigration  and  refugees, 
ictlons  come  to  late,  however,  for 
of  Haitians  who  have  already  been 
Their  fate  will  now  be  in  the  hands 
police  and  military  forces  who  will, 
be   encouraged   by   the   repatrl- 
rterhaps  Congress  still  has  time  to  In- 
,n  behalf  of  those  who  remain  at 
Bay.  Let  us  hope  they  will  use 
and  influence  more  expeditiously. 
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[Fro^i  the  Boston  Herald,  Feb.  4,  1992] 
Lady  Liberty's  Words 

There  is  unseemly  haste  to  repatriate 
10,000  Hi  Itlan  refugees  currently  in  the  cus- 
tody of  he  federal  government.  It's  almost 
as  if  we  :  lOpe  that  by  forcibly  returning  them 
to  the  t  roubled  island  we  can  pretend  the 
problem  ao  longer  exists. 

On  Sa  .urday,  the  U.S.  Coast  Gusml  sent 
back  th#  first  250  refugees  from  our  naval 


bfise  at  Guantanamo,  Cuba,  after  the  Su- 
preme Court  lifted  an  Injunction  barring 
their  return. 

The  government  maintains  the  Haitians 
aren't  legitimate  refugees,  that  they  merely 
seek  to  escape  bone-crushing  poverty,  as  op- 
posed to  political  persecution. 

If  what  has  been  going  on  In  Haiti  since 
September,  when  the  nation's  first  demo- 
cratically-elected government  was  over- 
thrown by  a  military  coup,  isn't  repression, 
it  will  do  until  the  real  thing  comes  along. 

Since  the  overthrow  of  the  government  of 
Jean-Bertrand  Aristide,  the  military  has 
launched  a  search  and  destroy  mission 
against  political  opposition,  real  and  poten- 
tial. 

Human  rights  monitors  stationed  there 
speak  of  mass  eurests  and  the  disappearance 
of  detainees.  If  most  of  the  island's  populace 
live  in  fear  of  their  lives,  it  is  not  without 
good  cause. 

But  why  must  political  persecution  be  the 
sole  criterion  for  granting  refugee  status? 
Death  by  hunger,  disease  and  malnutrition 
are  just  sis  certain  (and  frequently  more 
painful)  than  a  bullet  in  the  back  of  the 
head.  Most  of  our  immigrant  ancestors  were 
"economic  refugees." 

The  Justice  Department  says  there  are 
20.000  Haitians  msissing  on  the  shores  of  their 
homeland,  preparing  to  depart  for  America, 
and  quick  repatriation  is  needed  to  discour- 
age the  exodus.  The  claim  is  dubious.  But  if 
true,  doesn't  that  say  something  about  dis- 
mal conditions  in  Haiti? 

America  has  the  capacity  to  absorb  these 
refugees,  or  five  times  their  numbers,  hand- 
ily. The  keelhauling  of  Haitian  refugees, 
without  even  a  semblance  of  due  process,  be- 
lies our  claim  to  be  a  haven  for  the  op- 
pressed. 

Have  we  as  a  nation  forgotten  those  words 
at  the  bsise  of  the  Statue  of  Liberty? 

"Give  me  your  tired,  your  poor. 
Your   huddled   masses   yearning   to   breath 
free." 
Have  we  forgotten,  or  s^e  we  merely  deter- 
mined to  make  a  mockery  of  them? 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Feb.  4.  1992] 
Humanity  for  Haitians 

Under  ordinary  circumstances,  the  United 
States  cannot  admit  every  Haitian  who  ar- 
rives on  these  shores  seeking  a  better  life. 
But  today's  circumstances  are  not  ordinary. 
The  U.S.  cannot  decently  force  terrified  asy- 
lum-seekers to  return  to  the  hell  their  home- 
land has  become. 

Since  the  Supreme  Court  lifted  a  restrain- 
ing order  on  Friday,  the  Bush  Administra- 
tion hsis  seemed  Intent  on  shipping  Haitian 
would-be  refugees  home.  Congress  needs  to 
retrieve  America's  reputation  for  compas- 
sion by  quickly  approving  emergency  legisla- 
tion. 

Haiti  has  long  been  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere's poorest  nation.  Its  people  have  been 
willing  to  risk  danger,  detection  and  depor- 
tation for  the  opportunity  to  work  in  the 
U.S.  Haitian  Immigrants  have  made  a  posi- 
tive contribution  to  American  society.  But 
allowing  in  all  who  want  to  come  would  be 
unfair  to  the  thousands  of  people  from  other 
impoverished,  more  distant  countries  who 
patiently  wait  their  turn  for  legsil  admission. 

Since  a  violent  coup  late  last  yesur,  Haiti 
has  become  the  hemisphere's  most  dangerous 
nation  as  well  sis  Its  poorest.  Armed  thugs 
terrorize  poor  neighborhoods,  trying  to  crush 
support  for  Haiti's  exiled  I*resident,  Jean- 
Bertrand  Aristide.  More  than  1,500  people 
have   perished.   Amnesty   International    re- 


ports. The  Bush  Administration,  hoping  to 
dislodge  the  military  regime,  supports  a 
trade  embargo  that  tulds  to  the  privations  of 
Haitian  life. 

But  even  as  the  Administration  tries  to 
force  political  change  in  Haiti,  it  has  sought 
court  permission  to  ship  back  all  fleeing  Hai- 
tians who  do  not  meet  the  narrow  legal  re- 
quirements for  asylum.  Those  requirements 
involve  a  demonstrable  fear  of  direct  per- 
sonal victimization,  but  not,  say,  a  reason- 
able fear  of  being  caught  up  In  the  deadly  vi- 
olence being  unlesished  by  the  military  re- 
gime. 

The  Administration's  own  reswonable  fear 
is  that  once  word  reaches  Haiti  that  people 
are  not  being  turned  back,  an  unmanageably 
massive  flight  will  begin.  And  it  worries 
about  alienating  Florida  voters  with  an  in- 
undation of  Haitians  in  an  election  year. 
Those  are  real  risks.  But  with  safeguards 
like  temporary  sanctuary,  both  humanity 
and  prudence  can  be  served. 

Further  court  tests  lie  ahead,  but  the 
Coast  Guard  is  now  free  to  repatriate  most  of 
the  12,000  Haitians  held  at  Guantanamo, 
Cuba.  Even  though  the  situation  in  Haiti  is 
particularly  turbulent,  the  Administration 
seems  determined  to  move  quickly.  That 
leaves  It  up  to  Congress  to  show  the  comptis- 
sion  America  has  displayed  in  the  past  for 
Cubans,  Vietnamese  and  others  in  a  similar 
predicament. 

A  bin  Introduced  yesterday  by  Representa- 
tive Romano  Mazzoll  would  grant  Haitians 
now  in  U.S.  custody  a  "temporary  protected 
status."  It  would  hold  up  Involuntary  repa- 
triations until  the  President  could  certify 
that  a  democratically  elected  government 
was  sigain  securely  in  power  in  Haiti.  If  Con- 
gress moves  quickly,  the  bill  could  be  on  the 
President's  desk  in  days. 

An  early  return  to  democratic  government 
may  seem  unlikely  under  Haiti's  present  cir- 
cumstances. But  it  is  the  formal  objective  of 
U.S.  diplomacy.  If  that  Is  no  longer  a  realis- 
tic goal,  America's  entire  policy  toward 
Haiti  needs  to  be  rethought,  and  strength- 
ened. 

Haiti's  nascent  democracy  has  been  hi- 
jacked by  thugs,  some  of  them  apparently  in- 
volved in  drug  dealing.  Good  policy  and  good 
politics  argue  against  the  Bush  Administra- 
tion acquiescing  in  their  rule.  Common  hu- 
manity argues  sigainst  America  forcing  peo- 
ple back  into  their  bloody  hands. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  4,  1992] 
Haiti's  Refugees 

Forcible  repatriation  of  refugees— sending 
people  back  to  a  country  where  they  face  not 
only  great  hsirdship  but  the  risk  of  physical 
harm— is  an  ugly  business.  The  United 
States  has  now  returned  to  Haiti  the  first 
several  hundred  of  some  10,000  whom  the 
Coast  Guard  has  plucked  out  of  the  sea  on 
their  way,  they  had  hoped,  to  Florida.  For  a 
country  with  the  resources  of  the  United 
States  and  its  deep  commitment  to  human 
rights,  this  Is  a  sorry  response  to  the  Haitian 
tragedy. 

No  Haitians  ought  to  be  forced  to  return 
until  some  degree  of  peace  and  order  prevails 
in  their  land.  But  the  Bush  administration 
backs  unesislly  away  from  that  standard.  As 
things  are  now  going,  it  may  be  a  very  long 
time  before  Haiti  sees  much  peace  and  order. 

In  retrospect,  it's  clear  that  the  United 
States  and  the  Organization  of  American 
States  made  a  fundamental  political  mis- 
calculation last  October.  The  army  had 
pushed  the  democratically  elected  president, 
Jean-Bertrand  Aristide,  into  exile.  The 
hemisphere's       governments       immediately 


joined  hands  to  impose  a  tight  embargo.  The 
idea  was  that  the  economic  pain  inflicted  by 
the  embargo  would  force  the  army  to  give  up 
power  and  allow  the  president  to  return.  But 
that  overlooked  the  nature  of  the  Haitian 
suroy. 

It  is  much  less  an  army  In  the  modem 
sense  than  a  loose  confederation  of  armed 
bands  not  reliably  under  the  control  of  its  of- 
flcers.  Many  of  these  sunned  bands  are  en- 
gsiged  in  preying  on  the  civilian  population, 
running  drugs  and  smuggling.  Since  the  em- 
bargo enhances  the  smuggling  trade,  the  sol- 
diers have  little  Interest  In  ending  it.  Dip- 
lomats of  the  OAS  had  worked  out  an  intri- 
cate arrangement  under  which  President 
Aristide  would  return  and  govern  with  an- 
other politician,  Rene  Theodore,  as  his  prime 
minister.  Ten  days  sigo  armed  police,  who  in 
Haiti  are  subservient  to  the  army,  broke  into 
one  of  Mr.  Theodore's  meetings,  beat  people 
at  random  and,  to  emphsislze  their  purpose, 
murdered  one  of  his  bodyguards  with  a  ma- 
chine gun. 

The  embfu^o  continues  to  cause  great  suf- 
fering, but  not  among  the  gunmen.  Since  it 
isn't  serving  its  purpose,  this  embargo  needs 
to  be  relaxed.  The  Bush  administration  has 
been  debating  the  exemption  of  at  lesist  the 
assembly  Industry— the  factories  that  im- 
ported components  mainly  fi-om  the  United 
States  and  re-exported  the  products.  There 
were  more  than  35,000  jobs  in  those  factories 
before  the  embargo.  To  persist  in  the  present 
total  embargo  Is  to  increase  the  distress, 
puri)oselessly,  in  a  country  now  ruled  by  cru- 
elty and  violence.  To  force  refugees  to  return 
there  under  these  conditions  is  worse.  It  is  a 
violation  of  American  values. 


By  Mr.  ADAMS: 

S.  2186.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Rolando  and  Amelia  Degracia;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  2187.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Celestina  Maes;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

RELIEF  OF  certain  INDIVIDUALS 

•  Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  two  private  immi- 
gration relief  bills.  Private  immigra- 
tion relief  legislation  is,  by  definition, 
the  last  recourse  Immigrants  have  to 
appeal  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service  decisions.  Legislation  should 
be  initiated  only  after  careful  thought 
and  for  truly  meritorious  cases. 

The  cases  of  Rolando  and  Amelia 
Degracia  and  Celestina  Maes  fit  this 
bill.  _^ 

Rolando  and  Amelia  Degracia  are 
citizens  of  the  Philippines.  Rolando 
was  born  in  the  Philippines  on  Novem- 
ber 18,  1947,  Amelia  was  born  in  the 
Philippines  on  October  11.  1949. 

In  March  1983,  Mr.  Degracia  entered 
the  United  States  to  attend  military 
training  at  Fort  Eustis,  VA,  on  behalf 
of  the  Philippine  Government.  Ms. 
Degracia  came  to  the  United  States 
and  enrolled  in  a  course  of  pediatrics  at 
Mount  Sinai  Hospital  in  New  York. 

Rolando  and  Amelia's  son,  Rommel, 
was  bom  prematurely  on  August  4,  1983 
In  Williamsburg,  VA,  and  is  U.S.  citi- 
zen. Because  of  his  premature  birth, 
Rommel  required  extensive  surgery 
which  involved  removal  of  a  portion  of 
his  intestines.  As  a  result  of  this  oper- 


ation, Rommel  has  a  short,  poorly 
functioning  intestinal  tract  which  ren- 
ders him  incaiMble  of  total  oral  nutri- 
tion. He  requires  dally  infusions  of  a 
special  formula  through  a  central  line 
catheter  into  his  heart  to  survive. 

Because  the  medical  solutions  and 
supplies  necessary  for  Rommel's  sur- 
vival are  not  available  to  the  Phil- 
ippines, he  must  continue  to  obtain 
medical  care  in  the  United  States. 

Amelia  informed  my  staff  that  she 
has  visited  the  Philippines  on  two  oc- 
casions with  disastrous  results.  During 
their  first  visit,  Amelia  and  Rommel 
were  forced  to  return  to  the  United 
States  after  9  days  because  the  pump 
controlling  the  rate  of  infusion  of  his 
formula  malfunctioned.  Amelia  ob- 
tained  an  improved  pump  and  returned 
to  the  Philippines.  However,  once 
again,  the  pump  malfunctioned  forcing 
Amelia  and  Rommel  to  return  to  the 
United  States.  Clearly,  as  these  exam- 
ples point  out,  Ronunel  must  have  ac- 
cess to  U.S.  medical  technology  in 
order  to  survive. 

Since  Rommel  Degracia  is  a  U.S.  cit- 
izen and  de];>ends  on  American  medical 
supplies  and  technology  for  survival, 
Amelia  and  Rolando  Degracia  have  re- 
quested private  immigration  bills. 

Celestina  Maes  is  a  citizen  of  the 
Philippines  and  a  widow  of  a  United 
States  citizen.  Celestina  and  Julian 
Maes  were  married  in  the  Philippines 
on  November  22,  1982.  Prior  to  Julian's 
death  in  1987  in  the  United  States,  the 
couple  had  three  children  who  are  U.S. 
citizens.  Although  Celestina  never  im- 
migrated to  the  United  States,  she  in- 
dicates Julian  intended  that  his  chil- 
dren grow  up  in  the  United  States. 

Although  the  INS  in  Seattle  has 
granted  her  voluntary  departure  sta- 
tus, Celestina's  attorney  indicates, 
"There  is,  however,  no  statutory  or  ad- 
ministrative basis  for  her  remaining 
Ipermanently  in  the  United  States." 
Celestina  must  depend  on  the  good  will 
of  the  INS  to  remain  in  the  United 
States  with  her  children.  Celestina  and 
her  children  are  worried  that,  at  some 
ipoint,  her  voluntary  departure  status 
will  be  revoked  and  she  will  be  required 
to  return  to  the  Philippines  and  leave 
her  children  in  the  United  States  with 
friends. 

Celestina  Maes  has  requested  a  pri- 
vate immigration  bill  so  that  she  may 
become  a  permanent  resident  and  re- 
main in  the  United  States  with  her 
U.S.  citizen  children. 

I  am  satisfied  that  all  possible  ave- 
nues for  immigration  have  been  inves- 
tigated in  these  cases  and  that  the  only 
option  available  is  to  introduce  private 
relief  immigration  bills.* 


By    Mr.    GRAHAM    (for   himself. 
Mr.  Mack,  Mr.  DeConcdji.  Mr. 
Stevens,  and  Mr.  Inouye): 
S.J.  Res.  250.  Joint  resolution  to  des- 
ignate    February    1992    as     "National 
Grapefruit  Month";  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 


NATIONAL  ORAPEFBUrr  MONTH 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
joined  today  by  several  of  my  col- 
leagues In  introducing  a  joint  resolu- 
tion designating  February  1992  as  Na- 
tional Grapeflruit  Month.  Congress  has 
good  reason  to  honor  America's  grape- 
fruit industry. 

The  United  States  was  the  first  Na- 
tion to  develop  Its  grapeftoiit  Industry 
Into  a  commercially  viable  operation. 
The  economic  impact  of  the  grapefruit 
crop  will  approximately  be  $2.5  billion 
this  year.  More  than  40,000  individuals 
will  be  employed  by  the  industry.  And 
grapefruit  exports  are  helping  our  bal- 
ance of  trade  with  many  countries- 
today  we  are  the  world's  leading  pro- 
ducer and  exjjorter  of  grapef^nilt. 
Grapefruit  from  my  home  State  of 
Florida,  for  example,  is  exported  heav- 
ily to  the  Pacific  rim  area  where  It  is 
prized  for  its  suj^erior  quality  and  fla- 
vor. 

For  more  than  75  years  Florida  has 
been  producing  grapefKiit,  In  fact  this 
year  our  State  will  grow  more  than  50 
percent  of  the  world's  grapefriiit.  That 
translates  into  more  than  4  billion 
pounds  from  over  11  million  grapefruit 
trees  on  125,000  acres  of  Florida  land. 

Mr.  President,  grai)e£rult  Is  easy  to 
eat,  tastes  great,  supplies  100  percent 
of  the  U.S.  recommended  daily  allow- 
ance for  vitamin  C.  and  Is  a  good 
source  of  vitamin  A,  potassium,  folic 
acid,  and  dietary  fiber.  Given  the  im- 
portance of  the  grapefruit  crop  to  the 
U.S.  economy,  I  ask  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  in  saluting  our  Nation's  citrus 
industry  and  the  world's  finest  grape- 
fruit. 

Mr.  MACK.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  Introduce  a  joint  resolution 
declaring  February  1992.  as  "National 
Grapefruit  Month." 

The  United  States  was  the  first  Na- 
tion In  history  to  make  its  grapefruit 
industry  commercially  viable.  Today. 
America  ranks  as  the  world's  leading 
producer  and  exporter  of  grapefi-uit; 
this  contributes  significant  revenues  to 
the  U.S.  economy.  Americans  every- 
where can  find  flresh  grapefruit  In  their 
neighborhood  markets  from  September 
through  June,  and  grapefruit  juice  is 
available  year-round. 

It  is  important  to  know  that  grape- 
fruit supplies  100  percent  of  the  U.S. 
recommended  daily  allowance  for  vita- 
min C.  Moreover.  It  is  an  excellent 
source  of  vitamin  A,  potassium,  foliate, 
and  dietary  fiber.  The  National  Re- 
search Council  recommends  that  Amer- 
icans consume  five  or  more  servings  of 
fruits  and  vegetables,  especially  citrus, 
every  day.  Thanks  to  increased  produc- 
tion, grapefruit  can  play  an  even  great- 
er role  In  a  healthy  American  diet. 
Grapefriiit  is  not  only  highly  nutri- 
tious. It  is  delicious  too. 

Thus,  it  is  with  pride  that  Senator 
Graham  and  I  Introduce  this  joint  reso- 
lution today.  In  the  hopes  that  It  will 
encourage  Americans  around  the  coun- 
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S.  25 


P4ssive  I 

S.  1423 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dodd,  the 
names  Df  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  L3TT],  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  B  SNTSEN],  and  the  Senator  from 
Louish  na  [Mr.  Breaux]  were  added  as 
cospcniiors  of  S.  1423,  a  bill  to  amend 
S€  surities  Elxchange  Act  of  1934 
iBspect    to    limited    partnership 


the 


s.  i«n 
request  of  Mr.  Daschle,  the 
the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
KENNEDY]  was  added  as  a  co- 
of  S.  1677,  a  bill  to  amend  title 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  pro- 
coverage   of  alcoholism   and 
dependency  residential  treatment 
for  pregnant  women  and  cer- 
falnily  members  under  the  medic- 
pro  fram,  and  for  other  purposes. 
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8.  1842 

At  tie  request  of  Mr.  Daschle,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
AKAKA  and  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  D  >LE]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  1842  a  bill  to  amend  title  XIX  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for  Med- 
icaid I  overage  of  all  certified  nurse 
practitioners  and  clinical  nurse  spe- 
cialist4  services. 

S.  1902 

ttie  request  of  Mr.   ADAMS,   the 

of  the  Senator  from  Colorado 

B|i0WN],  the  Senator  from  Califor- 

Cranston],  and  the  Senator 

Wyoming    [Mr.    Simpson]    were 

LS  cosponsors  of  S.  1902,  a  bill  to 


amend  title  IV  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  require  certain  review 
and  recommendations  concerning  ap- 
plications for  assistance  to  perform  re- 
search and  to  permit  certain  research 
concerning  the  transplantation  of 
human  fetal  tissue  for  therapeutic  pur- 
poses, and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  1912 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Domenici,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Robb]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
1912,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  and  the  Social  Security 
Act  to  Increase  the  availability  of  pri- 
mary and  preventive  health  care,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

S.  2065 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DixON,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Seymour]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  2065,  a  bill  to  federalize  the 
crime  of  child  molestation  for  repeat 
offenders. 

3.  2106 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranston,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr. 
Reid]  and  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Thurmond]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  2106,  a  bill  to  grant  a 
Federal  charter  to  the  Fleet  Reserve 
Association. 

S.  2169 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lautenbero, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Bryan]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  2169,  a  bill  making  supplemental 
appropriations  for  programs  in  the  fis- 
cal year  that  ends  September  30,  1992, 
that  will  provide  near-term  improve- 
ments in  the  Nation's  transportation 
infrastructure  and  long-term  benefits 
to  those  systems  and  to  the  productiv- 
ity of  the  U.S.  economy. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  209 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lautenbero, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mr.  Gore],  the  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  D'Amato],  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Akaka],  the  Senator 
from  Montana  [Mr.  Burns],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  [Mr.  Murkowski],  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd], 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
Conrad],  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Seymour],  the  Senator  from  Ha- 
waii [Mr.  INOUYE],  the  Senator  from 
North  DakoU  [Mr.  BURDICK],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  [Mr.  Brown],  the 
Senator  from  Washington  [Mr.  Adams], 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
Daschle],  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  Kennedy],  and  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Bumpers]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  209,  a  joint  resolution  des- 
ignating the  month  of  March  1992  as 
"National  Computing  Education 
Month." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  214 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Riegle,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  Bumpers]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  214,  a 


joint  resolution  to  designate  May  16, 
1992,  as  "National  Awareness  Week  for 
Life-Saving  Techniques." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  240 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Specter,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Heflin],  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Shelby],  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  [Mr.  Craio],  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  [Mr.  McCain],  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Brown],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Chafee], 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mrs.  Kasse- 
baum],  and  the  Senator  from  Virgrinia 
[Mr.  Warner]  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  240,  a  joint 
resolution  desigrnating  March  25,  1992 
as  "Greek  Independence  Day:  A  Na- 
tional Day  of  Celebration  of  Greek  and 
American  Democracy." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  243 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kasten,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land [Mr.  CHAFEE],  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  [Mr.  Conrad],  and  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Spec- 
ter] were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  243,  a  joint  resolu- 
tion to  designate  the  period  commenc- 
ing March  8,  1992  and  ending  on  March 
14,  1992,  as  "Deaf  Awareness  Week." 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  57 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Boren,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Bond]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  57,  a 
concurrent  resolution  to  establish  a 
Joint  Committee  on  the  Organization 
of  Congress. 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  71 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mack,  the  name 
of  the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
D'Amato]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  71,  a 
concurrent  resolution  condemning  the 
unconditional  seizure  of  power  by  ele- 
ments of  the  Haitian  military  and  con- 
sequent violence,  and  calling  on  the 
Attorney  General  to  suspend  tempo- 
rarily the  forced  return  of  Haitian  na- 
tionals in  the  United  States  during  the 
crisis  in  Haiti. 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  89 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kerry,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Sanford],  and  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Johnston]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Concur- 
rent Resolution  89,  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution to  express  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress concerning  the  United  Nations 
Conference  on  Environment  and  Devel- 
opment. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  246 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire [Mr.  Smith]  and  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Durenberger]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 246,  a  resolution  on  the  recogni- 
tion of  Croatia  and  Solvenia. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1525 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Gorton,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Washington 


[Mr.  Adams]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  amendment  No.  1525  intended  to  be 
proposed  to  S.  2166,  a  bill  to  reduce  the 
Nation's  dependence  on  Imported  oil, 
to  provide  for  the  energy  security  of 
the  Nation,  and  for  other  purposes. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 90— RELATIVE  TO  THE 
ROLE  OF  THE  NORTH  ATLANTIC 
TREATY  ORGANIZATION 

Mr.  ROTH  submitted  the  following 
concurrent  resolution;  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations: 

S.  Con.  Res.  90 

Whereas  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organi- 
zation has,  for  more  than  forty  years,  suc- 
cessfully deterred  aggression  agrainst  the 
West  by  the  armed  forces  of  the  Warsaw  Pact 
and  the  Soviet  Union; 

Whereas  the  Warsaw  Pact  no  longer  exists; 

Whereas  the  Soviet  Union  has  devolved 
Into  a  commonwealth  of  sovereign,  independ- 
ent republics; 

Whereas  the  members  of  the  North  Atlan- 
tic Treaty  Organization  share  many  common 
interests  in  deterring  aggression,  conflict 
and  economic  dislocation  both  within  and 
beyond  Europe's  geographic  boundaries: 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concuTring),  That  it  is  the  Sense 
of  the  Congress  that  the  international  secu- 
rity situation  has  undergone  radical  change 
and  that  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organi- 
zation should  adapt  to  this  new  environ- 
ment. Therefore,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  is  requested  to  open  discussions  with 
the  heads  of  state  of  NATO's  various  member 
states,  with  a  view  to  adapting  the  alliance 
to  current  realities. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  arise 
today  to  address  an  issue  which  I  be- 
lieve to  be  of  the  highest  importance  as 
this  Nation  assesses  its  security  needs 
in  the  new  world  order.  I  am  speaking 
of  this  country's  42-year  commitment 
of  human  and  financial  resources  to 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organiza- 
tion. 

I  believe,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
Senate  owes  it  to  the  Nation  to  address 
this  issue  in  depth  and  at  length  be- 
cause, while  I  am  reluctant  to  admit  it. 
NATO's  inertia,  its  general  failure  to 
address  itself  to  a  radically  changed 
global  security  environment  has  ren- 
dered the  rationale  for  an  ongoing  U.S. 
commitment  to  NATO  more  and  more 
open  to  question. 

I  make  this  statement  with  a  heavy 
heart.  Mr.  President,  because  I  have 
long  been  a  fervent  supporter  of  NATO 
and,  indeed,  I  still  believe  that  NATO 
could  and  should  play  a  vital  role  in 
the  stabilization  of  the  new  world 
order.  However,  I  am  obliged  to  note 
that  because  of  the  reluctance  of  sev- 
eral of  our  European  allies  to  make 
any  fundamental  change  in  the  struc- 
ture or  mission  of  NATO,  and  of  a  gen- 
eral desire  at  NATO  headquarters  to 
shun  new  challenges,  the  alliance  is  in- 
creasingly unable  to  address  the  chal- 
lenges posed  by  a  radically  new  global 


security  system.  Thus  NATO  is  in- 
creasingly marginalized  in  situations 
which  should  lie  well  within  its  com- 
petence: the  stabilization  of  Yugo- 
slavia, the  expulsion  of  Iraqi  forces 
from  Kuwait,  and  the  formation  of  a 
new,  stable  security  framework  in 
Eastern  Europe. 

If  NATO  proves  incapable  of  seizing 
the  initiative  on  these  vital  questions, 
it  will  be  condemned  to  live  in  the  past 
at  a  time  when  the  present  poses  a 
wealth  of  opportunity  and  challenge. 

Mr.  President,  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, it  is  the  clear  duty  of  the 
U.S.  Senate  to  send  a  wake-up  call  to 
Brussels,  to  ask  why  this  Nation  should 
continue  to  commit  personnel  and 
treasure  to  the  alliance  if  that  wake-up 
call  elicits  no  response.  We  need  to  ask 
whether  those  resources  which,  tradi- 
tionally, this  Nation  has  directed  to 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organiza- 
tion might  not  be  spent  more  wisely  ei- 
ther here  in  the  United  States,  or 
through  other  international  organiza- 
tions which  are  more  capable  of  adapt- 
ing to  the  changed  security  environ- 
ment, and  thereby  addressing  the  real 
security  needs  of  this  Nation. 

For  42  years,  this  Nation  has  played  a 
leading  role  in  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization  as  it  stood  firm 
against  a  very  real  threat  posed  by 
huge  conventional  forces  in  the  east. 
But  let  us  speak  plainly.  That  threat 
has  disappeared  for  the  foreseeable  fu- 
ture. But  NATO  appears  reluctant  to 
recognize  this  fact.  It  unveils  a  sup- 
posedly radical  shift  in  military  struc- 
ture from  heavy,  relatively  static 
forces  to  lighter,  more  mobile  forces. 
But  in  reality  this  is  little  more  than 
cosmetic  change.  The  structure  and  the 
equipment  may  have  changed,  but  the 
concept  of  the  threat  remains  static. 
The  alliance's  new  forces  might  be 
lighter  and  more  mobile,  but  they  are 
still  deployed  in  order  to  repel  that 
same  attack  from  the  east  that  all  of 
us  find  ever  less  believable. 

Meanwhile,  the  alliance,  has  allowed 
itself  to  be  laced  into  a  straightjacket 
by  meaningless  distinctions  between  in 
area  and  out  of  area  considerations, 
and  consequently  proves  ever  less  capa- 
ble of  addressing  the  real  security 
questions  of  the  day,  namely,  threats 
to  the  security  of  the  alliance  which 
emanate  from  beyond  Europe's  geo- 
graphic frontiers  and  the  threat  of  seri- 
ous instability  in  the  newly  independ- 
ent nations  of  Eastern  Europe. 

The  latter  failing  is,  to  my  mind, 
particularly  disappointing.  I  have  been 
struck  repeatedly  by  the  strong  sup- 
port which  NATO  enjoys  in  Eastern  Eu- 
rope. Some  of  the  newly  elected  gov- 
ernments even  wished  to  seek  member- 
ship in  NATO.  They  believed,  quite 
rightly  in  my  opinion,  that  member- 
ship in  a  new  alliance  with  a  broadened 
mandate  would  dampen  potential  eth- 
nic and  regional  disputes,  consolidate 
their  membership  in  the -democratic 


community  and  generally  deter  the  vi- 
olence and  instability  which  was  en- 
demic to  the  region  before  It  fell  under 
the  cold  hand  of  commimism. 

But  NATO,  rather  than  seeking  the 
fruits  of  victory,  forsook  the  initiative 
and,  instead  chose  to  abrogate  the  ex- 
panded new  role  that  it  could  have 
played  in  E^astem  Europe,  choosing  in- 
stead to  stay  with  its  now  outdated 
mandate.  East  European  applicants  to 
the  alliance  were  fobbed  off  on  the 
basis  that  their  membership  in  the  alli- 
ance would  offend  the  Soviet  Union.  As 
the  Soviet  Union  ceased  to  exist  that 
excuse  faded  and,  instead,  they  were  in- 
formed that  their  concerns  would  be 
addressed  by  a  new.  unspecified  Euro- 
pean security  organization.  The  people 
of  Croatia  were  similarly  informed.  Mr. 
President,  and  I  believe  it  may  be  in- 
dicative of  much  of  Eastern  Europe's 
future  if  we  remember  exactly  what 
happened  to  the  people  of  Croatia. 

Just  as  NATO  has  failed  the  new  na- 
tions of  Eastern  Europe,  it  has  simi- 
larly failed  to  address  the  emerging 
new  threats  to  Western  security,  name- 
ly, the  so-called  out-of-area  questions. 
For  years,  the  alliance  has  pretended 
that  security  questions  can  be  neatly 
compartmentalized  as  falling  within  or 
without  NATO's  sphere  of  competence. 
That  sphere  of  competence  is  slmplis- 
tically  deflned  in  terms  of  the  area 
within  the  alliance's  geographic  flron- 
tlers.  But,  in  an  era  of  high-speed,  long 
distance  conmiunlcations  and  long 
range  ballistic  missiles,  often  armed 
with  nuclear  warheads,  such  compart- 
mentalized, indeed  isolationist,  modes 
of  thinking  are  totally  outmoded.  Our 
enemies  are  capable  of  striking  us  dead 
with  nuclear  or  chemical  means,  re- 
gardless of  whether  they  stand  Inside 
or  outside  a  specified  area.  Conflict  in 
Eastern  Europe  could  prompt  a  tidal 
wave  of  unwanted  immigrants  into 
Western  Europe.  Aggression  In  the 
Middle  East  could  disrupt  vital  energy 
supplies.  In  short,  Europe  can  no  more 
practice  isolationism  successflilly  than 
can  the  United  States  and  it  is  NATO's 
own  attempt  to  practice  "alliance  Iso- 
lationism" which  has  brought  It  to  its 
current  sorry  condition. 

Already,  many  nations  of  the  Middle 
East  are  capable  of  Inflicting  major 
damage  on  Western  nations  simply  by 
cutting  off  oil  supplies.  Meanwhile,  na- 
tions of  the  region  are  developing  their 
own  ballistic  missile  capabilities  and, 
even  more  disturbing,  their  ability  to 
mount  nuclear  warheads  on  those  mis- 
siles. NATO's  consistent  efforts  to 
overlook  these  developments  is  dan- 
gerously shortsighted. 

Some  European  advocates  of  a  re- 
stricted NATO  have  asserted  that  the 
questions  I  have  just  covered  are  better 
handled  by  other  organizations.  The 
obvious  retort  to  such  an  assertion  is— 
which  other  organizations?  The  United 
Nations  has  only  recently  begim  to 
enjoy  success  as  an  enforcer  of  the  will 
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i  atematlonal  community  and  we 
bear  in  mind  that  Its  most  con- 
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of  my   colleagues   in   Europe 
asserted  to  me  that  the  nations  of 
are,  indeed,  willing  to  play 
active  role,  both  in  underwrit- 
European  security  and  in 
out-of-krea  problems. 

How(  ver,  they  also  assert  that  these 
tasks  ;annot  be  addressed  by  NATO. 
Rathei ,  they  should  be  addressed  by  a 
new,  d  Istinctly  European  security  or- 
ganlza  ion. 

I  ha'  e  no  personal  objection  to  the 
constr  iction  of  such  an  organization, 
thougt  the  recent  failure  of  the  E.G. 
leaden  hip  to  bring  the  Yugoslav  civil 
confllqt  to  a  swift  end  may  provide  an 
portent  of  European  weak- 
in  this  area.  However,  I  do  have 
serious  questions  about  such 
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from   where    will    it    get    its 
Many  European   governments 
ly  need  their  entire  defense  es- 
to  fulfill  their  commit- 
to  NATO.  Do  they  intend  to  re- 
tjieir  commitments  to  NATO  in 
o  establish  this  new  organiza- 
short,  Mr.  President,  our  Euro- 
4llles,  albeit  unknowingly,  may 
away  a  viable,  existing  se- 
organization — NATO — in    favor 
Edtemative  organization  which, 
does  not,  and  may  never,  exist, 
a    second    question    must    be 
if  Western   Europe   is,    indeed, 
of  establishing  a  viable  secu- 
siructure  of  its  own,  what,  from 
3.  point  of  view,  is  the  ongoing 
of    NATO?    Western    Europe 
have  required  a  U.S.   military 
during  the  cold  war,  when  it 
necessary  to  demonstrate  the  va- 
of   the    U.S.    strategic    nuclear 
to  Europe's  defense.  How- 
1  rith  the  cold  war  now  gone,  and 
Mfestem  Europe  proclaiming  a  de- 
its  own  independent  defense 
what  now  is  the  rationale  for 
a  U.S.  military  presence 
,  particularly  if  NATO  sticks 
apparent  commitment  to  Euro- 
iiolationism? 
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Even  if  Europe  still  needs  the  protec- 
tion of  the  U.S.  "nuclear  umbrella," 
that  need  still  does  not  presuppose  a 
need  for  ongoing  conventional  force  de- 
ployments. So  why  should  the  United 
States  not  withdraw  its  forces  from  the 
European  theater? 

Mr.  President,  in  closing,  I  need  to 
stress,  once  again,  that  I  take  no  joy  in 
this  presentation.  I  have  long  been  a 
strong  supporter  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization.  For  more  than 
four  decades  that  organization  has 
been  the  underpinning  of  the  prosper- 
ity and  stability  of  the  West.  I  sin- 
cerely believe  that,  if  its  members 
allow  NATO  to  rise  to  the  challenge,  it 
can  address  the  new  security  problems 
which  have  arisen  in  the  aftermath  of 
the  cold  war. 

However,  if  the  alliance  fails  to  act 
in  this  regard— and  to  date  it  has  failed 
to  act— then  it  is  our  duty  as  U.S.  leg- 
islators to  point  out  that  this  emperor 
has  no  clothes,  that,  tragically,  NATO 
has  degenerated  into  an  alliance  in 
name  only  and,  sadly,  it  is  therefore  no 
longer  deserving  of  our  support  or  our 
membership. 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED 


NATIONAL  ENERGY  SECURITY  ACT 


GLENN      (AND      OTHERS)      AMEND- 
MENTS NOS.  1526  THROUGH  1528 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.  GLENN  (for  himself.  Mr.  John- 
ston, Mr.  KOKL,  and  Mr.  FOWLER)  sub- 
mitted three  amendments  intended  to 
be  proposed  by  them  to  the  bill  (S.  2166) 
to  reduce  the  Nation's  dependence  on 
imported  oil,  to  provide  for  the  energy 
security  of  the  Nation,  and  for  other 
purix)ses,  as  follows: 

Amendment  No.  1526 
BeerlnninK  on  page  144.  line  19.  strike  the 
text  of  subtitle  B  of  Title  VI.  and  insert  the 
following  In  lieu  thereof. 

SEC.  «201.  DEnNrnONS. 

For  purjxjses  of  this  subtitle — 

(1)  the  term  "agency"  means  an  E^xecutive 
agency  as  defined  under  section  105  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code,  any  agency  of  the  judi- 
cial branch  of  Government; 

(2)  the  term  "facility  energy  supervisor" 
means  the  employee  with  responsibility  for 
the  dally  operations  of  a  Federal  facility,  in- 
cluding the  management,  installation,  oper- 
ation and  maintenance  of  energy  systems  in 
Federal  facilities  which  may  include  more 
than  one  building; 

(3)  the  term  "trained  energy  manager" 
means  a  person  who  has  demonstrated  pro- 
ficiency, or  who  has  completed  a  course  of 
study  in  tbe  areas  of  the  fundamentals  of 
building  energy  systems;  building  energy 
codes  and  applicable  professional  standards; 
energy  accounting  and  analysis;  life-cycle 
cost  methodology;  fuel  supply  and  pricing; 
and  instrumentation  for  energy  surveys  and 
audits;  and 

(4)  the  term  "Task  Force"  means  the 
Interagency  Energy  Management  Task  Force 
established  under  section  547  of  the  National 


Energy  Conservation  Policy  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
8257). 

SEC.  tan.  FEDERAL  ENERGY  COST  ACCOin<mNG 
AND  MANAGEMENT. 

(a)  Guidelines.— Not  later  than  120  days 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act, 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  in  co- 
operation with  the  Secretary,  the  General 
Services  Administration,  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  shall  establish  guidelines  to 
be  employed  by  each  Federal  agency  to  as- 
sess accurate  energy  consumption  for  all 
buildings  or  facilities  which  the  agency 
owns,  operates,  manages  or  leases,  where  the 
Government  pays  utilities  separate  from  the 
lease  and  the  Government  operates  the 
leased  space.  Such  guidelines  are  to  be  used 
in  reporting  quarterly  and  annual  energy 
consumption  and  energy  cost  figures  as  re- 
quired under  section  543  of  the  National  En- 
ergy Conservation  Policy  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
8253).  Each  agency  shall  implement  such 
guidelines  no  later  than  120  days  after  their 
establishment.  Each  facility  energy  manager 
shall  maintain  energy  consumption  and  en- 
ergy cost  records  for  review  by  the  Inspector 
General.  Congress  and  the  general  public. 

(b)  Contents  of  Guidelines.— Such  guide- 
lines shall  include  the  establishment  of  a 
monitoring  system  to  determine — 

(1)  which  facilities  are  the  most  costly  to 
operate  when  measured  on  an  energy  con- 
sumption per  square  foot  basis  or  other  rel- 
evsint  analytical  basis; 

(2)  unusual  or  abnormal  changes  in  energy 
consumption;  and 

(3)  the  accuracy  of  utility  charges  for  elec- 
tric and  gas  consumption. 

(c)  Federally  Leased  Space  Energy  Re- 
porting Requirements.— Not  later  than  De- 
cember 31.  1992,  and  on  each  December  31 
thereafter,  the  Administrator  of  General 
Services  shall  report  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs  of  the  Senate,  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  the  estimated  energy  cost  of  leased 
buildings  or  space  in  which  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment does  not  directly  pay  the  utility 
bills. 

(d)  Postal  Service.— The  United  States 
Postal  Service  shall  adopt  regulations  to  en- 
sure the  reliable  and  accurate  accounting  of 
energy  consumption  costs  for  all  buildings  or 
facilities  which  it  owns,  leases,  operates  or 
manages.  The  regulations  shall  include  es- 
tablishing a  monitoring  system  to  determine 
which  facilities  are  the  most  costly  to  oper- 
ate; identify  unusual  or  abnormal  changes  in 
energy  consumption;  and  check  the  accuracy 
of  utility  charges  for  electricity  and  gas  con- 
sumption. 

SEC.  SaOS.  FEDERAL  ENERGY  COST  BUDGETING. 

The  President  shall  include  in  each  budget 
submitted  to  the  Congress  under  section  1105 
of  title  31,  United  States  code,  a  separate 
statement  of  the  amount  of  appropriations 
requested,  on  an  agency  basis,  for— 

(1)  energy  costs  to  be  incurred  in  operating 
and  maintaining  agency  facilities;  and 

(2)  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  part 
3  of  title  V  of  the  National  Energy  Conserva- 
tion Policy  Act  (42  U.S.C.  8251  et  seq.).  the 
Energy  Policy  and  Conservation  Act,  and  ap- 
plicable Executive  orders,  including  Execu- 
tive Orders  No.  120O3  and  No.  12579. 

SEC.   6204.    INSPECTOR   GENERAL   REVIEW   AND 
AGENCY  ACCOUNTABILITY. 

(a)  AuDrr  Survey.— Not  later  than  120  days 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act, 
each  Inspector  General  created  to  conduct 
and  supervise  audits  and  investigations  re- 
lating to  the  programs  and  operations  of  the 
establishments  listed  in  section  11(2)  of  the 


Inspector  General  Act  of  1978  (5  U.S.C.  App.) 
as  amended,  and  the  Chief  Postal  Inspector 
of  the  United  SUtes  Postal  Service,  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  8E(f)(l)  as  esUblished 
by  section  8E.(aX2)  of  the  Inspector  General 
Act  Amendments  of  1988  (PL  100-504)  shall— 

(1)  identify  agency  compliance  activities  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  such  section  and 
any  other  matters  relevant  to  implementing 
the  Koals  of  the  National  Energy  Conserva- 
tion Policy  Act;  and 

(2)  assess  the  accuracy  and  reliability  of 
energy  consumption  and  energy  cost  flgui«s 
required  under  section  543  of  the  National 
Energy  Conservation  Policy  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
8253). 

(b)  Presidents  Council  on  iNTEORrry  and 
Efficiency  Report  to  Congress.— Not  later 
than  150  days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act.  the  President's  Council  on  Integ- 
rity and  EfHciency  shall  submit  a  report  to 
the  Committee  on  Grovemmental  Affairs  of 
the  Senate,  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources  of  the  Senate,  and  the 
House  of  Representatives,  on  the  review  con- 
ducted by  each  Inspector  General  of  each 
agency  carried  out  under  this  section. 

(c)  Inspector  General  Review.— Each  In- 
spector General  established  under  section  2 
of  the  Inspector  General  Act  of  1978  (5  U.S.C. 
App.)  is  encouraged  to  conduct  periodic  re- 
views of  agency  compliance  with  the  Na- 
tional Energy  Conservation  Policy  Act.  the 
provisions  of  this  subtitle,  and  other  laws  re- 
lating to  energy  consumption.  Such  reviews 
shall  not  be  Inconsistent  with  the  perform- 
ance of  the  required  duties  of  the  Inspector 
General's  office. 

SEC.  8206.  INTERGOVERNMENTAL  ENERGY  MAN- 
AGEMENT PLANNING  AND  COORDI- 
NATION. 

(a)  Conference  Workshops.— The  General 
Services  Administration,  in  consultation 
with  the  Secretary  and  the  Task  Force,  shall 
hold  regular,  biennial  conference  workshops 
In  each  of  the  10  standard  Federal  regions  on 
energy  management,  conservation,  effi- 
ciency, and  planning  strategy.  The  General 
Services  Administration  shall  work  and  con- 
sult with  other  Federal  agencies  to  plan  for 
particular  regional  conferences.  The  General 
Services  Administration  shall  invite  State, 
local,  and  county  public  offfcials  who  have 
responsibilities  for  energy  management  or 
may  have  an  Interest  in  such  conferences 
and  shall  seek  the  input  of.  and  be  responsive 
to.  the  views  of  such  State,  local  and  county 
officials  in  the  planning  and  organization  of 
such  workshops. 

(b)  Focus  OF  Workshops.— Such  workshops 
and  conferences  shall  focus  on  the  following, 
but  may  include  other  topics: 

(1)  developing  strategies  among  Federal. 
State,  and  local  governments  to  coordinate 
energy  management  policies  and  to  maxi- 
mize available  Intergovernmental  energy 
management  resources  within  the  region; 

(2)  the  design,  construction,  maintenance, 
and  retrofitting  of  Federal  facilities  to  in- 
corporate energy  efficient  techniques; 

(3)  procurement  and  use  of  energy  efficient 
products; 

(4)  alternative  fuel  vehicle  procurement, 
placement,  and  usage; 

(5)  coordinated  development  with  the  pri- 
vate sector  for  the  servicing,  refueling,  and 
maintenance  of  alternative  fuel  vehicles; 

(6)  dissemination  of  information  on  inno- 
vative programs,  technology,  and  methods 
which  have  proven  successful  in  government; 
and 

(7)  technical  assistance  to  design  and  in- 
corporate effective  energy  management 
strategies. 


(c)  Establishment  of  Workshop  Time- 
table.—As  a  part  of  the  first  report  to  be 
submitted  pursuant  to  section  6214  of  this 
Act,  the  Administrator  shall  set  forth  the 
schedule  for  the  Regional  Energy  Manage- 
ment Workshops.  Not  less  than  five  work- 
shops shall  be  held  by  September  30,  1993. 
and  at  least  one  such  workshop  shall  be  held 
in  each  of  the  10  Federal  regions  every  two 
years  beginning  on  September  30.  1993. 

(d)  Authorization  of  Appropriations.— 
There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
S300.000  for  each  of  nscal  years  1993.  1994.  and 
1995  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  this  section. 

SEC.  6206.  PROCUREMENT  AND  IDENTIFICATION 
OF  ENERGY  EFFICIENT  PRODUCTS. 

(a)  Procurement.— The  General  Services 
Administration.  In  consultation  with  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  and  the  Defense  Logis- 
tics Agency,  shall  undertake  a  program  to 
Include  energy  efficient  products  on  the  Fed- 
eral Supply  Schedule  and  the  New  Item  In- 
troductory Schedule. 

(b)  Identification  Program.— The  General 
Services  Administration,  in  consultation 
with  the  Department  of  Energy  and  the  De- 
fense Logistics  Agency,  shall  Implement  a 
program  to  identify  and  designate  on  its  re- 
spective Supply  Schedules  those  energy  effi- 
cient products  which  offer  significant  poten- 
tial savings,  as  calculated  using  the  life 
cycle  cost  methods  and  procedures  developed 
under  section  544  of  the  National  Energy 
Conservation  Policy  Act  (42  U.S.C.  8254).  un- 
less such  life  cycle  cost  Information  is  not 
readily  available. 

(c)  GuiDEUNES.- The  Office  of  Federal  Pro- 
curement Policy,  in  consultation  with  the 
General  Services  Administration,  the  De- 
partment of  Energy,  and  the  Department  of 
Defense,  shall  issue  guidelines  to  encourage 
the  acquisition  and  use  by  all  Federal  agen- 
cies of  products  identified  pursuant  to  this 
section.  The  Department  of  Defense  and  the 
Defense  Logistics  Agency  shall  consider,  and 
place  emphasis  on,  the  acquisition  of  such 
products  as  part  of  the  Agency's  ongoing  re- 
view of  military  specifications. 

(d)  UNfTED  States  Postal  Service  Guid- 
ance.—The  USPS  shall  undertake  a  program 
to  identify  and  procure  energy  efficient  prod- 
ucts for  use  in  its  facilities.  The  USPS  shall, 
to  the  maximum  extent  practicable,  incor- 
porate energy  efficient  information  available 
on  Federal  Supply  Schedules  maintained  by 
GSA  and  DLA  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of 
this  section. 

(e)  Report  to  Congress.— As  a  part  of  the 
report  to  be  submitted  pursuant  to  Section 
6214  of  this  Act.  the  Administrator  of  Gen- 
eral Services,  In  consultation  with  the  De- 
fense Logistics  Agency  and  the  Department 
of  Energy,  shall  report  on  the  progress,  sta- 
tus, activities,  and  results  of  the  programs 
under  subsections  (b)  and  (c)  of  this  section. 
The  report  shall  include,  but  not  be  limited 
to— 

(1)  the  number,  types,  and  functions  of 
each  new  product  under  subsection  (a)  added 
to  the  Federal  Supply  Schedule  and  the  New 
Item  Introductory  Schedule  during  the  pre- 
vious fiscal  year,  and  the  name  of  the  prod- 
uct manufacturer; 

(2)  the  number,  types,  and  functions  of 
each  product  Identified  under  subsection  (b). 
and  efforts  undertaken  by  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration  and  the  Defense  Logis- 
tics Agency  to  encourage  the  acquisition  and 
use  of  such  products; 

(3)  the  actions  taken  by  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration  and  the  Defense  Logis- 
tics Agency  to  identify  products  under  sub- 
section (b).  the  barriers  which  Inhibit  imple- 
mentation of  identification  of  such  products. 


and  recommendations  for  legislative  action. 
If  necessary; 

(4)  whether  energy  cost  savings  tech- 
nologies identified  by  the  Advanced  Building 
Technology  Council,  under  section  80e(h)  of 
the  National  Housing  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1701J-2). 
have  been  added  to  the  Federal  Supply 
Schedule  or  New  Item  Introductory  Sched- 
ule; 

(5)  an  estimate  of  the  potential  cost  sav- 
ings to  agencies  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, taking  Into  account  the  quantity  of 
energy  efficient  products  which  could  be  uti- 
lized throughout  the  Government.  That 
would  be  realized  through  Implementation  or 
Installation  of  products  identified  in  this 
section;  and 

(6)  the  actual  quantity  of  such  products  ac- 
quired and  an  estimate  of  the  energy  savings 
achieved  by  the  use  of  such  products. 

SEC.  6207.  GENERAL  SERVICES  ADMINISTRATION 
FEDERAL  BUILDINGS  FUND. 

Section  210(f)  of  the  Federal  Property  and 
Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949  (40 
U.S.C.  490(f)).  Is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (1).  by  inserting  "(to  be 
known  as  the  Federal  Buildings  Fund)"  after 
"a  fund";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraphs: 

"(7)(A)  The  Administrator  is  authorized  to 
receive  amounts  from  rebates  or  other  cash 
incentives  related  to  energy  savings  and 
shall  deposit  such  amounts  in  the  Federal 
Buildings  Fund  for  use  as  provided  in  sub- 
paragraph (D).  Amounts  deposited  in  the 
Federal  Buildings  Fund  under  this  subpara- 
graph shall  be  used  to  implement  energy  effi- 
ciency programs. 

"(B)  The  Administrator  may  accept  such 
goods  or  services,  consistent  with  approved 
Federal  energy  management  objectives,  pro- 
vided in  lieu  of  any  rebates  or  other  cash  in- 
centives for  energy  savings  under  subpara- 
graph (A). 

"(C)  In  the  administration  of  any  real 
property  for  which  the  Administrator  leases 
and  pays  utility  costs,  the  Administration 
may  assign  all  or  a  portion  of  energy  rebates 
to  the  lessor  to  underwrite  the  costs  in- 
curred in  undertaking  energy  efficiency  im- 
provements in  such  property. 

"(D)  The  Administrator  may.  in  addition 
to  amounts  appropriated  for  such  purposes 
and  without  regard  to  paragraph  (2).  obligate 
for  energy  management  improvement  pro- 
grams— 

"(i)  amounts  received  and  deposited  in  the 
Federal  Buildings  Fund  under  subparagraph 
(A): 

"(ii)  goods  and  services  received  under  sub- 
paragraph (B);  and 

"(III)  amounts  the  Administrator  deter- 
mines are  not  needed  for  other  authorized 
projects  and  are  otherwise  available  to  im- 
plement energy  efficiency  programs. 

"(8)(A)  The  Administrator  Is  authorized  to 
receive  amounts  from  the  sale  of  recycled 
materials  and  shall  deposit  such  amounts  in 
the  Federal  Buildings  fund  for  use  as  pro- 
vided in  subparagraph  (B). 

"(B)  The  Administrator  may.  in  addition 
to  amounts  appropriated  for  such  purposes 
and  without  regard  to  paragraph  (2),  obligate 
amounts  received  and  deposited  In  the  Fed- 
eral Buildings  Fund  under  subparagraph  (A) 
for  programs  which — 

"(1)  promote  further  source  reduction  and 
recycling  programs;  and 

"(11)  encourage  employees  to  participate  In 
recycling  programs  by  providing  funding  for 
child  care,  fitness,  or  other  employee  benefit 
programs.". 

SEC.     620&     FEDERAL     ENERGY     MANAGEMENT 
TRAINING. 

(1)  E^ch  executive  department  described 
under  section  101  of  title  5,  United  States 
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Force  shal}  provide  a  summary 

agency  reports  to  the  Committee  on 
Affairs  of  the  U.S.  Senate  and 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Ra- 
the U.S.  Senate. 
iIequirements    at    Federal    Faciu- 
■(  ,)(A)  Not  later  than   September  30. 
1  (  departments  aind  agencies  described 
I  ubsection  (a)(1)  shall  upgrade  their 
,^  nanagement  capabilities  by: 
de  jignatlng  facility  energy  supervisors 
fit  ed  in  section  6201(2): 
ei  Eouraging  facility  energy  supervisors 
trained  energy  managers,  as  de- 
6201(3);  and 
i|)creasing     the     overall     number    of 
.^energy  managers  within  the  agency. 
J  gencles   described  under  subsection 
stall  ensure  that,  no  later  than  Sep- 
30,  1992.  no  fewer  than  two  trained 
managers  are  employed  by  each  such 
J  lent  and  agency. 

F  Bderal  employees  designated  for  en- 
training and  counted  under  (c)(1)(B) 
include  those  employees  listed  in 
in  6208(b). 
Not  later  than  September  30,  1993. 
d(  partments    and    agencies    described 
I  ubsection  (a)(1)  shall  further  upgrade 
lergy  management  capabilities  by  en- 
;hat  no  fewer  than  five  trained  energy 
are  employed  by  each  such  depart- 
agency. 
I  ederal  employees  designated  for  en- 
t  -aining  and  counted  under  (c)(2)(A) 
include  those  employees  listed  in 
in  6aoe(b). 
Agencies  may  hire  trained  energy  man- 
.  be  facility  energy  supervisors  and 
,hese  new  personnel  toward  the  goals 
ihed  in  (c)(lKB)  and  (c)(2)(A).  Trained 
managers,  including  those  who  are  fa- 
lupervisors  as  well  as  other  trained 
shall  focus  their  efforts  on  im- 
energy  efficiency  in  the  following  fa- 
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(I)  agency  facilities  identified  as  most  cost- 
ly to  operate  or  most  energy  inefficient 
under  section  6202  of  this  Act;  or 

(II)  other  facilities  identified  by  the  agency 
head  as  having  significant  energy  savings  po- 
tential. 

(d)  Department  of  Defense  Require- 
ments.—(1)(A)  Not  later  than  September  30, 
1992,  the  Department  of  Defense  shall  up- 
grade its  energy  management  capabilities 
by: 

(1)  designating  facility  energy  supervisors 
as  defined  in  section  6201(2); 

(2)  encouraging  facility  energy  supervisors 
to  become  trained  energy  managers,  as  de- 
fined in  6201(3);  and 

(3)  increasing  the  overall  number  of 
trained  energy  managers  within  the  Depart- 
ment. 

(B)  The  Department  shall  insure  that,  no 
later  than  September  30,  1992,  no  fewer  than 
twenty  trained  energy  managers  are  em- 
ployed by  the  Department. 

(C)  Federal  employees  designated  for  en- 
ergy training  and  counted  under  (d)(1)(B) 
shall  not  Include  those  employees  listed  in 
the  report  in  6208(b). 

(2)(A)  Not  later  than  September  30.  1993, 
the  Department  shall  further  upgrade  its  en- 
ergy management  capabilities  by  ensuring 
that  no  fewer  than  forty  trained  energy  man- 
agers are  employed  by  the  Department. 

(B)  Federal  employees  designated  for  en- 
ergry  training  and  counted  under  (2)(A)  shall 
not  include  those  employees  listed  in  the  re- 
port in  6208(b). 

(3)  The  Department  may  hire  trained  en- 
ergy managers  to  be  facility  energy  super- 
visors and  count  these  new  personnel  toward 
the  goal  established  in  (d)(1)(B)  and  (d)<2)(A). 
Trained  energy  managers  shall  focus  their 
efforts  on  improving  energy  efficiency  in  the 
following  facilities: 

(i)  Department  facilities  identified  as  most 
costly  to  operate  or  most  energy  inefficient 
under  section  6202  of  this  Act;  or 

(11)  other  facilities  identified  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  as  having  significant  en- 
ergy savings  potential. 

(e)  Specified  Agency  Requirements.- 
(1)(A)  Not  later  than  September  30,  1992,  the 
General  Services  Administration,  the  De- 
partment of  Veterans  Affairs,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy,  and  the  United  States  Post- 
al Service  shall  upgrade  their  energy  man- 
agement capabilities  by: 

(1)  designating  facility  energy  supervisors 
as  defined  in  section  6201(2); 

(2)  encouraging  facility  energy  supervisors 
to  become  trained  energy  managers,  as  de- 
fined in  6201(3);  and 

(3)  increasing  the  overall  number  of 
trained  energy  managers  within  the  agency. 

(B)  Agencies  identified  in  (e)(1)(A)  shall  in- 
sure that,  no  later  than  September  30,  1992, 
no  fewer  than  ten  trained  energy  managers 
are  employed  by  each  such  department  and 
agency. 

(C)  Federal  employees  designated  for  en- 
ergy training  and  counted  under  (e)(1)(B) 
shall  not  include  those  employees  listed  in 
the  report  620e(b). 

(2KA)  Not  later  than  September  30,  1993, 
the  General  Services  Administration,  De- 
partment of  Veterans  Affairs,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy,  and  the  United  States  Post- 
al Service  shall  further  upgrade  their  energy 
management  capabilities  by  ensuring  that 
no  fewer  than  twenty  trained  energy  man- 
agers are  employed  by  each  such  department 
or  agency. 

(B)  Federal  employees  designated  for  en- 
ergy training  and  counted  under  (e)(2)(A) 
shall  not  include  those  employees  listed  in 
the  report  in  620e(b). 


(3)  Agencies  may  hire  trained  energy  man- 
agers to  be  facility  energy  supervisors  and 
count  these  new  personnel  toward  the  goals 
estoblished  in  (e)(1)(B)  and  (e)(2)(A).  Trained 
energy  managers,  including  those  who  are  fa- 
cility supervisors  as  well  as  other  trained 
personnel,  shall  focus  their  efforts  on  im- 
proving energy  efficiency  in  the  following  fa- 
cilities: 

(1)  agency  facilities  identified  as  most  cost- 
ly to  operate  or  most  energy  inefficient 
under  section  6202  of  this  Act;  or 

(ii)  other  facilities  identified  by  the  agency 
head  as  having  significant  energy  savings  po- 
tential. 

(e)  Reports  of  Agencies.— Each  agency 
shall  report  to  the  Secretary  on  the  status 
and  implementation  of  the  requirements  of 
this  section.  The  Secretary  shall  include  a 
summary  of  each  agency's  report  in  the  an- 
nual report  to  Congress  as  required  under 
section  548(b)  of  the  National  Energy  Con- 
servation Policy  Act  (42  U.S.C.  8258). 
SEC.  6900.  FEDERAL  FACOiTV  ENERGY  MANAGER 
RECOGNITION  AND  INCENTIVES 
AWARD  PROGRAM. 

(a)  Establishment.— The  Secretary  shall, 
in  consultation  with  the  Office  of  Personnel 
Management  and  the  Task  Force,  establish  a 
financial  award  program  to  reward  outstand- 
ing facility  energy  managers  in  Federal 
agencies,  including  the  United  States  Postal 
Service,  and  other  individuals  making  out- 
standing contributions  toward  the  reduction 
of  energy  consumption  or  costs  in  Federal  fa- 
cilities. 

(b)  Selection  Criteria.— "Not  later  than 
June  1,  1992.  the  Secretary  shall  issue  proce- 
dures for  implementing  and  conducting  the 
award  program,  including  the  criteria  to  be 
used  in  selecting  outstanding  energy  man- 
agers and  contributors.  Such  criteria  shall 
include — 

(1)  improved  energy  performance  through 
increased  energy  efficiency; 

(2)  implementation  of  proven  energy  effi- 
ciency and  energy  conservation  techniques, 
devices,  equipment,  or  procedures; 

(3)  effective  training  programs  for  facility 
energy  managers,  operators,  and  mainte- 
nance personnel; 

(4)  employee  awareness  programs; 

(5)  success  in  generating  utility  incentives, 
shared  energy  savings  contracts,  and  other 
federally  approved  performance  based  energy 
savings  contracts: 

(6)  successful  efforts  to  fulfill  compliance 
with  energy  reduction  mandates,  including 
the  provisions  of  section  543  of  the  National 
Energy  Conservation  Policy  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
8253);  and 

(7)  success  in  the  implementation  of  the 
guidelines  under  section  6202  of  this  Act. 

(c)  Award  Limit.— No  single  award  shall  be 
greater  than  S2,500. 

(d)  Report.— Each  year  the  Secretary  shall 
publish  and  disseminate  to  Federal  agencies, 
and  to  Congress  as  a  part  of  the  report  re- 
quired under  Section  548(b)  of  the  National 
Energy  Conservation  Policy  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
8258)  a  report  to  highlight  and  recognize  the 
achievements  of  bonus  award  winners. 

(e)  Authorization  of  Appropriations.- 
There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$250,000  for  each  of  fiscal  years  1993.  1994,  and 
1995  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  section. 
SEC.  «io.  identification  and  attainment  OF 

AGENCY  ENERGY  REDUCTION  AND 
management  GOALS. 

Section  3  of  the  Federal  Energy  Manage- 
ment Improvement  Act  of  1988  (42  U.S.C.  8253 
note;  Public  Law  100-615  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (a)— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "using  funds  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  this  section,"  and  in- 


serting in  lieu  thereof  "in  consultation  with 
the  Task  Force,"; 

(B)  in  paragraph  (1)  by  striking  out  "and" 
after  the  semicolon; 

(C)  in  paragraph  (2)  by  striking  out  the  pe- 
riod and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  semicolon 
and  "and";  and 

(D)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph: 

"(3)  determining  barriers  which  may  pre- 
vent an  agency's  ability  to  comply  with  sec- 
tion 543  of  the  National  Energy  Conservation 
Policy  Act  (42  U.S.C.  8253)  and  other  energy 
management  goals."; 

(2)  in  subsection  (b)— 

(A)  in  paragraph  (1)  by  striking  out  "Con- 
gress, within  180  days  after  the  date  on  which 
tnnia  are  appropriated  to  carry  out  this  sec- 
tion,' and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Senate 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources, the  Senate  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs,  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, within  180  days  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  the  National  Energy  Security 
Act  of  1992,";  and 

(B)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph: 

"(4)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section,  a  rep- 
resentative sample  shall  include,  where  ap- 
propriate, the  following  types  of  Federal  fa- 
cility space: 

"(A)  Housing; 

"(B)  Storage; 

"(C)  Office; 

"(D)  Services; 

"(E)  Schools; 

"(P)  Research  and  Development; 

"(G)  Industrial; 

"(H)  Prisons;  and 

"(I)  Hospitals."; 

(3)  In  subsection  (d)— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "Congress"  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "Senate  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources,  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs,  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives,"; and 

(B)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  "The  re- 
I>ort  shall  include  an  analysis  of  the  prob- 
ability of  each  agency  achieving  the  20  per- 
cent reduction  goal  by  January  1,  20O0  estab- 
lished under  Executive  Order  No.  12759.". 

SEC.  <31I.  UNITED  STATES  POSTAL  SERVICE 
BUILDING  ENERGY  SURVEY  AND  RE- 
PORT. 

(a)  In  General.— The  USPS  shall  conduct 
an  energy  survey,  as  defined  in  section  549(5) 
of  the  National  Energy  Conservation  Policy 
Act,  for  the  purposes  of— 

(1)  determining  the  maximum  potential 
cost  effective  energy  savings  that  may  be 
achieved  in  a  representative  sample  of  build- 
ings owned  or  leased  by  the  USPS  in  dif- 
ferent areas  of  the  country; 

(2)  making  recommendations  to  the  Post- 
master General  for  cost  effective  energy  effi- 
ciency and  renewable  energy  Improvements 
In  those  buildings  and  in  other  similar  USPS 
buildings:  and 

(3)  determining  barriers  which  may  pre- 
vent USPS  compliance  with  energy  reduc- 
tion goals,  including  Executive  Orders  No. 
12003  and  12579. 

(b)  Implementation.— (1)  The  Postmaster 
General  shall  transmit  to  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs,  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources, and  the  House  of  Representatives 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee, 
within  180  days  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  a 
plan  for  implementing  this  section. 

(2)  The  Postmaster  General  shall  designate 
buildings  to  be  surveyed  in  the  project  so  as 


to  obtain  a  sample  of  Postal  facillOes  of  the 
types  and  in  the  climates  that  consume  the 
major  portion  of  the  energy  consumed  by  the 
Postal  Service. 

(3)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  an  im- 
provement shall  be  considered  cost  effective 
if  the  cost  of  the  energy  saved  or  displaced 
by  the  improvement  exceeds  the  cost  of  the 
improvement  over  the  remaining  life  of  the 
Postal  facility  or  the  remaining  term  of  a 
lease  of  a  building  leased  by  the  PosUl  Serv- 
ice. 

(c)  Report.— As  soon  as  practicable  after 
the  completion  of  the  project  carried  out 
under  this  section,  the  Postmaster  General 
shall  transmit  a  report  of  the  findings  and 
conclusions  of  the  project  to  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs,  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources,  and  the  House  of  Representatives 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

SEC.    6212.    FEDERAL    BUILDING    ENERGY    CON- 
SUMPTION targets. 

Not  later  than  two  years  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary 
shall  consider,  in  consultation  with  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  Geneifal  Services  and  the  Task 
Force,  establishing  energy  consumption  tar- 
gets for  January  1,  2000.  for  each  Federal 
agency  to  reduce  energy  consumption  per 
square  foot  in  Federal  buildings  based  upon 
the  information  provided  in  the  report  under 
section  6210  of  this  Act.  The  United  States 
Postal  Service  shall  independently  consider 
establishing  its  own  energy  consumption  tar- 
gets for  January  1,  2000  based  upon  the  infor- 
mation provided  In  the  report  under  section 
6211. 

SEC.  •213.  utility  INCENTIVE  PROGRAMS. 

(a)  In  General.— Federal  agencies  are  au- 
thorized and  encouraged  to  participate  in 
programs  for  energy  conservation  or  the 
management  of  electricity  demand  con- 
ducted by  gas  or  electric  utilities  and  gen- 
erally available  to  customers  of  such  utili- 
ties. 

(b)  Acceptance  of  Financial  Incentives.- 
Federal  agencies  may  accept  any  financial 
incentive,  generally  available  from  any  such 
utility,  to  adopt  energy  efficiency  tech- 
nologies and  practices  that  the  Secretary  de- 
termines are  cost  effective  for  the  Federal 
Government. 

(c)  Negotiations.— Each  Federal  agency  is 
encouraged  to  enter  into  negotiations  with 
electric  and  gas  utilities  to  design  special  de- 
mand management  and  conservation  Incen- 
tive programs  to  address  the  unique  needs  of 
facilities  used  by  such  agency. 

(d)  Use  of  Certain  Funds.— d)  Fifty  per- 
cent of  funds  from  utility  energy  efficiency 
rebates  shall,  subject  to  appropriation,  re- 
main available  for  expenditure  by  the  agency 
for  additional  energy  efficiency  measures 
which  may  Include  related  employee  incen- 
tive programs,  particularly  at  those  facili- 
ties at  which  energy  savings  were  achieved. 

(2)(A)  Agencies  shall  maintain  strict  finan- 
cial accounting  and  controls  for  savings  real- 
ized and  all  expenditures  made  under  this 
section. 

(B)  Records  maintained  under  subpara- 
graph (A)  shall  be  made  available  for  public 
inspection  upon  request. 

SEC.  8214.  REPORT  BY  GENERAL  SERVICES  AD- 
MINISTRATION. 

Not  later  than  six  months  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  and  on  each  Decem- 
ber 31,  at  least  six  months  thereafter,  the 
Administrator  of  General  Services  shall  re- 
port to  the  Committee  on  Governmental  Af- 
fairs of  the  Senate,  the  Committee  on  En- 
ergy and  Natural  Resources  of  the  Senate, 
and  the  House  of  Representatives  on  the  ac- 


tivities of  the  General  Services  Administni- 
tlon  conducted  pursuant  to  this  subtitle. 
Such  reports  shall  Include,  but  not  be  lim- 
ited to,  the  information  requested  under  sec- 
tions 6205(c)  and  6206(d). 

SEC.  621&.  UNITED  STATES  POSTAL  SERVICE  EN- 
ERGY MANAGEMENT  REPORT. 

Not  later  than  one  year  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act,  and  on  each  Janu- 
ary 1  thereafter,  the  Postmaster  General 
shall  submit  a  report  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs  of  the  Senate,  the 
Conmilttee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
of  the  House  of  RepresenUtlves,  and  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
of  the  Senate  on  the  Postal  Service's  build- 
ing management  program  as  it  relates  to  en- 
ergy efficiency.  The  report  shall  Include,  but 
not  be  limited  to.  the  following: 

(1)  actions  taken  to  reduce  energy  con- 
sumption; 

(2)  future  plans  to  reduce  energy  consump- 
tion; 

(3)  an  assessment  of  the  success  of  the  en- 
ergy conservation  program; 

(4)  energy  costs  incurred  in  operating  and 
maintaining  all  postal  facilities;  and 

(5)  the  status  of  the  energy  efficient  pro- 
curement program  established  under  section 
6206(d). 

SEC.  «21<.  AMENDMENTS  TO  PART  S,  TITLE  V  OF 
NECPA. 
Part  3  of  Title  V  of  the  National  Energy 
Conservation  Policy  Act  (NECPA)  (Public 
Law  95-619),  as  amended,  is  further  amended 
as  follows: 

(a)  In  section  543.— <1)  Strike  subsection  (a) 
and  Insert  the  following  new  text  In  lieu 
thereof: 

"(a)  Energy  Management  Requirement 
FOR  Federal  Buildings.— <l)  Not  later  than 
January  1,  2000,  each  Federal  agency  shall, 
to  the  maximum  extent  practicable.  Install 
in  Federal  buildings  under  the  control  of 
such  agency  in  the  United  States,  all  energy 
conservation  measures  with  payback  periods 
of  less  than  ten  years  as  calculated  using  the 
methods  and  procedures  developed  pursuant 
to  section  544.  Within  two  years  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  the  National  Energy 
Security  Act  of  1991,  each  agency  shall  sub- 
mit to  the  Secretary  a  list  of  projects  meet- 
ing the  ten-year  payback  criterion,  the  en- 
ergy that  each  project  will  save  and  total  en- 
ergy and  cost  savings  involved. 

"(2)  An  agency  may  exclude  from  the  re- 
quirements of  paragraph  (1)  any  Federal 
building  or  collection  of  Federal  buildings, 
and  the  associated  energy  consumption  and 
gross  square  footage,  if  the  head  of  such 
agency  finds  that  compliance  with  the  re- 
quirements of  paragraph  (1)  would  be  im- 
practicable. A  finding  of  Impracticability 
shall  be  based  on  the  energy  intensiveness  of 
activities  carried  out  in  such  Federal  build- 
ings or  collection  of  Federal  buildings,  the 
type  and  amount  of  energy  consumed,  the 
technical  feasibility  of  making  the  desired 
changes,  or  the  unique  character  of  many  fa- 
cilities operated  by  the  Departments  of  De- 
fense and  Energy.  Each  agency  shall  identify 
and  list  in  each  report  made  under  section 
548,  the  Federal  buildings  designated  by  It 
for  such  exclusion.  The  Secretary  shall  re- 
view such  findings  for  consistency  with  the 
impracticability  standards  set  forth  herein, 
and  may  within  90  days  after  receipt  of  the 
findings,  reverse  a  finding  of  impracticabil- 
ity, in  which  case  the  agency  shall  comply 
with  the  requirements  of  paragraph  (1).  This 
section  shall  not  apply  to  an  agency's  facili- 
ties that  generate  or  transmit  electric  en- 
ergy, nor  to  the  uranium  enrichment  &cili- 
tles  operated  by  the  Department  of  En- 
ergy."; 
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8«4beection  (b): 

the  words  "subsection  (a),"  Insert 

The    Secretary   of  Energy 

with  the  Secretary  of  Defense 

i  .dmlnistrator  of  the  General  Serv- 

In  developing  guidelines 

Inlplementation  of  this  Part,  and"; 

the    phrase    "Federal    Energy 
Improvement  Act  of  1988,"  in 
(1)  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Na- 
Security  Act  of  1992.  and  sub- 
Secretary  of  Energy"; 

the     words     "high     priority 
insert  the  following:   "and  such 
include  stepe  to  take  maximum 
of   contracts    authoriied    under 
3f  this  Act  (42  U.S.C.  8287  et  seq.l, 
incentives,  and  other  services  pro- 
utilities  for  efficiency  investment 
forms  of  financing  to  reduce  the 
to  the  government;"; 
he  end  of  paragraph  (2),  strike  the 
and  insert  the  following:  ".  and 
surveys  periodically,   but  not 
every  three  years;"; 

paragraph  (3)  with  the  follow- 
l|aragraph: 

such  surveys,  determine  the  cost 
,ck  period  of  energy  conservation 
likely  to  achieve  the  goals  of  this 
and 

a  new  paragraph  (4)  as  follows, 
paragraph  (4)  as  "(5)": 
those    energy    conservation 
that  will  attain  the  requirements 
s^tion  in  a  cost-effective  manner  as 
section  544,  and", 
tlon  544— 
National  Bureau  of  Standards," 
(a)  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof 
Institute  of  Standards  and  Tech- 
and 

all   after  the  word   "each",   in 
(b)(2)  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof: 
shall,  after  January  1,  1994.  fully 
the  energy  efficiency  of  all  poten- 
space  at  the  time  of  renewing  or 
Into  a  new  lease.  Further,  all  gov- 
leased  space  constructed  after  Jan- 
shall  meet  model  Federal  energy 
performance  standards  for  new 
buildings  promulgated  pursuant 
304  of  the  Energy  Conservation 
Act  (Public  Law  94-385).". 
section  545  add  after  the  word  "meas- 
following:  "as  needed  to  meet  the 
of  section  543.". 
sfcction  548— 

the  word  "EJach"  in  subsection 

1  isert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

to  the  plan  required  to  be  sub- 

the  Secretary  pursuant  to  section 

each"; 

the  phrase  "by  April  2  of  each 
the  word  "annually"  in  sub- 
;  and 

the   words   "by   each   agency", 
words  "under  this  part"  in  sub- 
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section  549  as  section  551  and 
following  two  new  sections: 

DEMONSTRATION    OF    NEW    TECH- 
NOLOGY. 

DfcMONSTRATION    PROGRAM.- NOt   later 

January  1.  1993.  the  Secretary,  in  co- 
wlth   the    Administrator   of   the 
Services  Administration,  shall  es- 
demonstratlon  program  to  install. 
Federally  owned  facilities,  energy  effi- 
t(  chnologles  which  the  Secretary  has 
determined  are  resuiy  for  conmiercial  dem- 
and which  were  developed  by  enti- 
have  received  or  are  receiving  Fed- 
flnaticial  assistance  for  energy  conserva- 
and  development. 


"(b)  EVALUATION.— The  Secretary  and  the 
Administrator  shall  evaluate  the  commer- 
cial viability  of  each  type  of  energy  effi- 
ciency technology  so  Installed.  Including  its 
technical  feasibility,  operational  feasibility, 
and  economic  effectiveness.  Installations  of 
each  technology  shall  include  a  sufficient 
number  of  applications  to  produce  statis- 
tically reliable  evaluation  results  based  on 
the  technologies'  application  in  various  cli- 
mates and  building  situations. 

"(c)  AUTHORIZATION.— There  are  authority 
to  be  appropriated  to  carry  out  this  section 
no  more  than  $2,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1993. 
13.000.000  for  fiscal  year  1994,  and  $4,000,000 
for  flscal  year  1995.". 

-SEC.      550.      FEDERAL      ENERGY      EFFICIENCY 
PROJECTS  FUNDING. 

"(a)  In  General.— Not  later  than  one  year 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  National 
Energy  Securtty  Act  of  1992.  the  SecreUry 
shall  esUbllsh  guidelines  for  the  transfer  of 
up  to  $1,000,000  per  project  to  encourage  any 
Federal  agency  to  undertake  energy  effi- 
ciency projects  in  Federally  owned  facilities. 

"(b)  Project  Selection.— The  SecreUry 
shall  establish  procedures  for  the  receipt  of 
proposals  under  this  section.  The  Secretary 
shall  consider  the  following  factors  in  deter- 
mining whether  to  provide  funding  under 
subsection  (a): 

"(1)  the  cost-effectiveness  of  the  project; 

"(2)  the  proportion  of  energy  and  cost  sav- 
ings anticipated  to  the  Federal  Government; 

"(3)  the  amount  of  funding  committed  to 
the  project  by  the  agency  requesting  finan- 
cial assistance; 

"(4)  the  extent  that  a  proposal  leverages  fi- 
nancing from  other  non-Federal  sources;  and 

"(5)  any  other  factor  which  the  Secretary 
determines  will  result  in  the  greatest 
amount  of  energy  and  cost  savings  to  the 
Federal  Government. 

"(c)  Reports.— The  Secretary  shall  report 
annually  to  Congress,  in  the  supporting  doc- 
uments accompanying  the  President's  budg- 
et, on  the  activities  under  this  section.  The 
report  shall  include  the  projects  funded  and 
the  projected  energy  and  cost  savings  from 
installed  measures. 

"(d)  AUTHORIZATION.— For  purposes  of  this 
subsection,  there  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated, and  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended, not  more  than  $60,000,000.". 

(f)  TECHNICAL  AND  CONFORMING  AMEND- 
MENT.—The  table  of  contents  for  the  Na- 
tional Energy  Conservation  Policy  Act  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"Sec.  549.  Demonstration  of  new  technology. 
"Sec.  550.  Federal  energy  efficiency  projects 

funding. 
"Sec.  551.  Definitlons."*ERR08* 
SEC.   6217.   CONGRESSIONAL   OFFICE    BUILDING 
ENERGY      IMPROVEMENT      ASSESS- 
MENT. 

The  Architect  of  the  Capitol  shall  under- 
take a  study  to  determine  the  feasibility  and 
costs  associated  with  compliance  with  part  3 
of  title  V  of  the  National  Energy  Conserva- 
tion Policy  Act  (42  U.S.C.  8251  et  seq),  and 
Executive  Orders  No.  12003  and  No.  12579  for 
all  facilities  under  the  Architect's  jurisdic- 
tion, taking  into  account  particular  needs 
with  respect  to  the  security  and  physical  op- 
eration of  the  legislative  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. The  Architect  shall  report  the  re- 
sults of  such  study  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees of  Congress. 

SEC.  (BIS.  STUDY  OF  FEDERAL  PURCHASING 
POWER. 

(a)  STUDY.— The  Secretary  shall  conduct  a 
study  to  evalute  the  potential  use  of  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
promote    the    development    and    commer- 


cialiiation  of  energy  efficient  products.  The 
study  shall  identify  products  for  which  there 
is  a  high  potential  for  Federal  purchasing 
power  to  substantially  promote  their  devel- 
opment and  commercialization,  and  shall  in- 
clude a  plan  to  develop  such  potential.  The 
study  shall  be  conducted  in  consultation 
with  utilities,  manufacturers,  and  appro- 
priate nonprofit  organizations  concerned 
with  energy  efficiency. 

(b)  REPORT.— The  Secretary  shall  report  to 
Congress  on  the  results  of  the  study  within 
two  years  of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

(c)  AUTHORIZATION.— There  is  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

SEC.  eaia.  energy  management  goals  for 

THE  UNITED  STATES  POSTAL  SERV- 
ICE. 

(a)  Energy  Performance  (3oal  for  Post- 
al Facilities.— (1)  Not  later  than  January  1. 
2000.  the  United  States  PosUl  Service  shall, 
to  the  maximum  extent  practicable,  install 
in  all  facilities  under  its  control,  energy  con- 
servation measures  with  payback  periods  of 
less  than  ten  years  as  calculated  using  meth- 
ods and  procedures  developed  pursuant  to 
section  544  of  the  National  Energy  Conserva- 
tion Policy  Act.  Within  two  years  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  the  National  Energy 
Security  Act  of  1992.  the  USPS  shall  submit 
to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs,  the  Senate  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources,  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  Committee  on  the  Post  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Services  a  list  of  projects 
meeting  the  ten-year  payback  criterion,  the 
energy  that  each  project  will  save  and  total 
energy  and  cost  savings  involved. 

(2)  The  USPS  may  exclude  trom  the  re- 
quirements of  paragraph  (1)  any  facility  or 
collection  of  facilities,  and  the  associated 
energy  consumption  and  gross  square  foot- 
age, if  the  Postmaster  General  finds  that 
compliance  with  the  requirements  of  para- 
graph (1)  would  be  Impracticable.  A  finding 
of  impracticability  shall  be  based  on  the  en- 
ergy intensiveness  of  activities  carried  out 
in  such  facility  or  collection  of  facilities,  the 
type  and  amount  of  energy  consumed,  or  the 
technical  feasibility  of  making  the  desired 
changes.  The  USPS  shall  identify  and  list  in 
the  report  made  under  sec  6215  the  facilities 
designated  by  it  for  such  exclusion.  This  sec- 
tion shall  not  apply  to  the  USPS  facilities 
that  generate  or  transmit  electric  energy. 

(b)  Implementation  steps.— To  achieve 
the  goal  established  In  subsection  (a),  the 
USPS  shall— 

(1)  prepare  or  update,  within  1  year  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  a  plan 
describing  how  the  USPS  intends  to  meet 
such  goal.  The  plan  may  be  submitted  as 
part  of  the  report  under  section  6215.  The 
plan  shall  include  how  the  USPS  will  imple- 
ment this  part,  designate  personnel  pri- 
marily responsible  for  achieving  such  goal, 
and  identify  high  priority  projects; 

(2)  perform  energy  surveys  of  USPS  facili- 
ties and  update  such  surveys  periodically, 
but  not  less  than  every  three  years; 

(3)  using  such  surveys,  determine  the  cost 
and  payback  period  of  energy  conservation 
measures  likely  to  achieve  the  goals  of  this 
section; 

(4)  install  those  energy  conservation  meas- 
ures that  will  attain  the  requirements  of  this 
section  in  a  cost-effective  manner  as  defined 
in  section  544  of  the  National  Energy  Con- 
servation Policy  Act;  and 

(5)  ensure  that  the  operation  and  mainte- 
nance procedures  applied  under  this  section 
are  continued. 


Amendment  No.  1527 


Amend  page  9.  line  23.  by  deleting  the  word 
"and",  and  on  line  25  by  inserting  a  new  sub- 
section (16)  before  the  period  as  follows:  "; 
and  (16)  encourage  the  Federal  government 
to  play  a  lead  role  in  the  widespread  com- 
mercialization of  alternative  fuel  vehicles.". 

Amend  page  18.  section  4101  by  adding  the 
following  new  definitions  (1)  and  (4)  and  re- 
numbering the  existing  definitions  accord- 
ingly: 

"(1)  "Administrator"  means  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion; 

"(4)  "comparable  conventionally  fueled  ve- 
hicle" means  a  commercially  available  vehi- 
cle powered  by  an  internal  combustion  en- 
gine that  utilizes  gasoline  or  dlesel  fuel  as 
its  fuel  source  and  provides  passenger  capac- 
ity or  payload  capacity  comparable  or  simi- 
lar to  an  alternative  fuel  vehicle  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary.". 

Amend  page  21.  line  15,  by  inserting  the 
following  new  subsection  (b)  and  redesignat- 
ing subsequent  subsections  accordingly: 

"(b)  Program  Crtterla.— The  Secretary, 
the  Administrator,  in  consultation  with  the 
head  of  each  Federal  agency,  shall  consider 
the  following  criteria  in  the  procurement 
and  placement  of  alternative  fuel  vehicles: 

"(1)  the  procurement  plans  of  State  and 
local  governments  and  other  public  and  pri- 
vate institutions; 

"(2)  the  current  and  future  availability  of 
refueling  and  repaid  facilities; 

"(3)  the  reduction  in  emissions  of  the  Fed- 
eral motor  vehicle  fleet; 

"(4)  whether  the  vehicle  is  to  be  used  In  a 
nonattalnment  area  as  specified  in  the  Clean 
Air  Act  of  1990; 

"(5)  the  needs  of  Federal,  State,  and  local 
agencies;  and 

"(6)  the  contribution  to  the  reduction  in 
the  consumption  of  oil  in  the  transportation 
sector. 

Amend  page  46.  line  21,  by  inserting  the 
following  new  subsection  (g)  and  redesignat- 
ing subsequent  subsections  accordingly: 

"(g)  Acquisition  Requirement.— Federal 
agencies,  to  the  extent  practicable,  shall  ob- 
tain alternative  fuel  vehicles  from  original 
equipment  manufacturers.". 

Amend  page  26,  line  17,  by  deleting  "4102. 
4103,"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "4103". 

Amend  page  29.  by  redesignating  sections 
4110  and  4111  as  sections  4118  and  4119  respec- 
tively and  inserting  on  page  29.  after  line  19, 
the  following  new  sections  4110.  4111,  4112, 
4113,  4114.  4115.  4116.  and  4117: 

"SEC.  41  la  RESALE  OF  ALTERNAUVE  FUEL  VEHI- 
CLES. 

(a)  Not  less  than  three  years  from  the  date 
of  purchase,  the  Administrator  may  resell 
any  alternative  fuel  passenger  automobile 
purchased  pursuant  to  this  subtitle.  For  pur- 
poses of  this  subsection,  a  "passenger  auto- 
mobile" means  any  passenger  automobile  as 
defined  in  section  501(2)  of  the  Motor  Vehicle 
Information  and  Cost  Savings  Act  (15  U.S.C. 
2001(2)). 

"(b)  Not  less  than  six  years,  or  60,000  miles 
ttom  the  date  of  purchase,  the  Administrator 
may  resell  any  alternative  fuel  light  truck 
purchased  pursuant  to  this  subtitle.  For  pur- 
poses of  this  subsection,  a  "light  truck" 
means  any  light  truck  as  defined  in  section 
501(15)  of  the  Motor  Vehicle  Information  and 
Cost  Savings  Act  (15  U.S.C.  2001(15)). 

"(c)  The  Administrator  may  resell  or  dis- 
pose of  an  alternative  fuel  passenger  auto- 
mobile or  light  truck  at  an  earlier  date  if 
such  vehicle  is  damaged  in  an  accident,  or  if 
the  Administrator  determines  selling  such 
alternative    fuel    passenger   automobile    or 


light  truck  is  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
Federal  alternative  fuel  vehicle  program. 

"(d)  The  Administrator  shall  take  all  fea- 
sible stepe  to  ensure  that  all  alternative  l\iel 
vehicles  sold  under  the  provisions  in  (a)  and 
(b)  of  this  section  shall  remain  alternative 
vehicles  at  time  of  sale. 

*8EC.  4111.  FEDERAL  AGENCY  PROMOTION,  EDU- 
CATION, AND  COORDINATION. 

(a)  Promotion  and  Education.— The  Ad- 
ministrator shall  institute  a  program  to  pro- 
mote and  educate  officials  and  employees  of 
Federal  agencies  on  the  merits  of  alternative 
fuel  vehicles.  The  Administrator  shall  pro- 
vide and  disseminate  Information  to  Federal 
agencies  on  the: 

"(1)  location  of  refueling  and  maintenance 
facilities  available  to  alternative  fuel  vehi- 
cles in  the  Federal  fleet; 

"(2)  range  and  performance  capabilities  of 
alternative  fuel  vehicles; 

"(3)  State  and  local  government  and  com- 
mercial alternative  fuel  vehicle  programs; 

"(4)  Federal  alternative  fuel  vehicle  pur- 
chases and  placements; 

"(5)  operation  and  maintenance  of  alter- 
native fuel  vehicles  in  accordance  with  the 
manufacturer's  standards  and  recommenda- 
tions; and 

"(6)  incentive  programs  established  pursu- 
ant to  sections  4112  and  4113  of  this  Act. 

"(b)  Assistance  in  Procurement  and 
Placement.— The  Administrator  shall  pro- 
vide guidance,  coordination  and  technical  as- 
sistance to  Federal  agencies  in  the  procure- 
ment and  geographic  location  of  alternative 
fuel  vehicles  purchased  through  the  Adminis- 
trator. The  procurement  and  geographic  lo- 
cation of  such  vehicles  shall  comply  with  the 
purchase  requirements  under  section  4102  of 
this  Act. 

"(c)  Intergovernmental  Coordination.— 
The  Administrator  shall  identify  other  Fed- 
eral. State,  and  local  efforts  to  promote  and 
use  alternative  fuel  vehicles.  To  the  maxi- 
mum extent  practicable,  the  Administrator 
shall  coordinate  Federal  alternative  fuel  ve- 
hicle procurement,  placement,  refueling  and 
maintenance  programs  with  those  at  the 
State  and  local  level. 

"SEC.  4112.  AGENCY  INCENTIVES  PROGRAM. 

(a)  Reduction  in  Rates.— To  encourage 
and  promote  use  of  alternative  fuel  vehicles 
in  Federal  agencies,  the  Administrator  may 
offer  a  five  percent  reduction  in  fees  charged 
to  agencies  for  the  lease  of  alternative  fuel 
vehicles  below  those  fees  charged  for  the 
lease  of  comparable  conventionally  fueled 
vehicles. 

"(b)  Federal  Employee  Pooling  and 
Driver  Program.— Notwithstanding  the  pro- 
visions of  section  1344(a)  of  title  31.  United 
States  Code.  Federal  agencies  may  authorize 
Federal  employees  to  use  alternative  fuel  ve- 
hicles from  their  residence  to  their  place  of 
employment  for  purposes  of: 

"(1)  Federal  employee  carpooling  of  not 
less  than  four  Federal  employees  for  each 
trip;  and 

"(2)  refueling  and  maintenance,  if  the  Fed- 
eral agency  head,  or  the  designee  of  the 
agency  head,  determines  that  such  services 
are  not  convenient  to  the  location  of  place  of 
employment. 

*8EC.     4113.     RECOGNITION     AND     INCENTIVE 
AWARDS  PROGRAM. 

(a)  Awards  Program.— The  Administrator 
shall  establish  an  annual  cash  awards  pro- 
gram to  recognize  those  employees  of  the 
General  Services  Administration  and  other 
Federal  agencies  who  demonstrate  the 
strongest  commitment  to  the  use  of  alter- 
native fuels  and  fuel  conservation  in  Federal 
motor  vehicles. 


"(b)  Criteria  for  General  Services  ad- 
ministration Employees.- The  Adminis- 
trator shall  provide  annual  cash  awards  of 
not  more  than  $2,000  each  to  three  General 
Services  Administration  employees  who  best 
demonstrate  a  commitment: 

"(1)  to  the  success  of  the  Federal  alter- 
native fuels  vehicle  program  through— 

"(A)  exemplary  promotion  of  alternative 
fuel  vehicle  use  within  the  General  Services 
Administration  and  other  Federal  agencies; 

"(B)  proper  alternative  fuel  vehicle  care 
and  maintenance; 

"(C)  coordination  with  Federal,  State,  and 
local  efforts; 

"(D)  innovative  alternative  fUel  vehicle 
procurement,  refueling  and  maintenance  ar- 
rangements with  commercial  entities;  and 

"(2)  to  fuel  efficiency  in  Federal  motor  ve- 
hicle use  through  the  promotion  of  such 
measures  as  increased  use  of  fuel-efficient 
vehicles,  carpooling,  ride-sharing,  regular 
maintenance  and  other  conservation  and 
awareness  measures. 

"(c)  Limitations  on  Awards.— The  three 
awards  under  paragraph  (b)  shall  be  awarded 
to  three  different  employees  each  year.  No 
employee  may  win  a  cash  award  in  more 
than  two  consecutive  years. 

"(d)  Award  to  Regional  General  Serv- 
ices administration  Employees.— (1)  In 
each  standard  Federal  region  where  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration  operates  alter- 
native fuel  vehicles,  the  Administrator  shall 
offer  two  annual  cash  awards  of  not  more 
than  $1,000  to  the  regional  General  Services 
Administration  employees  who  meet  the  cri- 
teria under  paragraph  (b). 

"(2)  Employees  who  receive  an  award  under 
section  (b)  may  not  receive  an  award  under 
this  section  in  the  same  fiscal  year.  No  more 
than  two  awards  shall  be  awarded  under  this 
subsection  in  each  region  in  any  fiscal  year. 

"(e)  Award  to  Federal  Agency  Employ- 
ees.—In  each  region  where  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration  operates  alternative  fuel 
vehicles,  the  Administrator  shall  provide  one 
annual  $2,000  cash  award  to  the  Federal  em- 
ployee (other  than  an  employee  of  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration)  who  dem- 
onstrates the  greatest  interest  and  commit- 
ment to  alternative  fuel  vehicles  by— 

"(1)  making  regular  requesta  for  alter- 
native fuel  vehicles  for  agency  use; 

"(2)  maintaining  a  high  number  of  alter- 
native fuel  vehicles  used  relative  to  com- 
parable conventionally  fueled  vehicles  used; 

"(3)  promoting  alternative  fuel  vehicle  use 
by  agency  personnel;  and 

"(4)  demonstrating  care  and  attention  to 
alternative  fuel  vehicles. 

"(f)    AUTHORIZATION    OF    APPROPRU-nONS.— 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$25,000  in  flscal  year  1992.  $35,000  in  flscal 
year  1993.  and  $45,000  in  flscal  year  1994  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  section. 
*8EC.  4114.  MEASUREMENT  OF  ALTERNATIVE 
FUEL  USE. 

The  Administrator  shall  use  such  means  as 
may  be  necessary  to  measure  the  percentage 
of  alternative  fuel  use  in  flexi-fueled  vehicles 
procured  by  the  Administrator. 

"^C.  4115.  INFORMATION  COLLECTION. 

The  Secretary,  in  consultation  with  the 
Administrator,  shall  determine  a  representa- 
tive sample  of  alternative  fUel  vehicles  in 
the  Federal  fleet.  Such  a  sample  shall  be  suf- 
ficient to  address  at  a  minimum- 

"(1)  the  performance  of  such  vehicles,  in- 
cluding performance  in  cold  weather  and  at 
high  altitudes; 

"(2)  the  fuel  economy,  safety,  and  emis- 
sions of  such  vehicles;  and 

"(3)  a  comparison  of  the  operation  and 
maintenance  costs  of  such  vehicles  to  the  op- 
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•ration  ^A  maintenance  costs  of  other  pas- 
senger v<  hides  and  light  duty  trucks. 

41 11    OBNERAL    SERVICES    ADMNISTRA- 
TiON  REPORT. 

than  one  year  after  the  date  of 

of  this  Act.  and  annually 

the  Administrator  shall  report  to 

on  the  General  Services  Admln- 

altematlve  fuel  vehicle  program 

Act.  The  report  shall  contain  in- 

on— 

number  and  type  of  alternative 

procured; 
location  of  alternative  fuel  vehl- 
siandard  Federal  region; 

total  number  of  alternative  fuel 
ised  by  each  Federal  agency; 
ai  rangements  with  commercial  enti- 
efuellng  and  maintenance  of  alter- 
vehlcles; 
figure  alternative   fuel   vehicle  pro- 
and  placement  strategry: 
difference  in  cost  between  the  pur- 
ntenance  and  operation  of  alter- 
vehicles  and  the  purchase,  main- 
and  operation  of  comparable  con- 
fueled  vehicles; 
coordination   among   Federal,    State 
governments  for  alternative  lUel 
j^ocurement  and  placement; 

percentage  of  alternative  fuel  use 
ueled  vehicles  procured  by  the  Ad- 
as measured  under  section  4114; 
description   of  the   representative 
alternative  fuel  vehicles  as  deter- 
u^der  section  4115;  and 

recipients  under  this  subtitle. 

UNITED  STATES  POSTAL  SERVICE  RE- 
PORT. 

than  one  year  after  the  date  of 
of  this   Act,   and   annually 
the    Postmaster   General    shall 
report  to  the  Congress  on  the  Post- 
's alternative  fuel  vehicle  program, 
shall  contain  information  on- 
total  number  and  type  of  alter- 
vehicles  procured  prior  to  the 
he  enactment  of  this  Act  (first  re- 


"Sec.  4115.  Information  Collection. 

"Sec.  4116.  General  Services  Administration 
Report. 

"Sec.  4117.  United  SUtes  Postal  Services  Re- 
port. 

"Sec.  4118.  Enforcement. 

"Sec.  4119.  Implementation.". 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1528 

On  page  87.  line  22.  amend  section  5201  of 
subtitle  B  of  title  V  by  Inserting  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection  (d): 

"(d)  National  Renewable  Energy  and  En- 
ergy Efficiency  Management  Plan.— Sec- 
tion 9(b)  of  the  Renewable  Energy  and  En- 
ergy Efficiency  Technology  Competitiveness 
Act  of  1989  (Public  Law  101-218)  is  amended: 

"(A)  in  paragraph  (1)  by  inserting  "three- 
year"  before  "management  plan";  and 

"(B)  by  deleting  paragraph  (5)  and  insert- 
ing the  following  new  paragraphs  (5)  and  (6) 
in  lieu  thereof: 

"(5)  In  addition,  the  Plan  shall— 

"(A)  contain  a  detailed  assessment  of  pro- 
gram needs,  objectives,  and  priorities  for 
each  of  the  programs  authorized  under  sec- 
tions 4.  5.  and  6  of  this  Act; 

"(B)  use  a  uniform  prioritization  meth- 
odology to  facilitate  cost-benefit  analyses  of 
proposals  in  various  program  areas; 

"(C)  establish  milestones  for  setting  forth 
specific  technology  transfer  activities  under 
each  program  area; 

"(D)  include  annual  and  five-year  cost  esti- 
mates for  individual  programs  under  this 
Act;  and 

"(E)  identify  program  areas  for  which 
funding  levels  have  been  changed  from  the 
previous  year's  Plan. 

"(6)  Within  one  year  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  paragraph,  the  Secretary 
shall  submit  a  revised  management  plan 
under  this  section  to  Congress.  Thereafter, 
the  Secretary  shall  submit  a  management 
plan  every  three  years  at  the  time  of  submit- 
tal of  the  President's  annual  budget  submis- 
sion to  the  Congress.". 


;  onl;  ); 

tl  e  number  and  type  of  alternative 
vehicles  procured  in  the  preceding  year; 
location  of  alternative  fuel  vehi- 
rfeglon; 

arrangements  with  commercial  enti- 
purposes  of  refueling  and  malnte- 


fiiel 


tte 


fdture  alternative  fuel  procurement 
placement  strategy; 

difference  in  cost  between  the  pur- 

r^aintenance  and  operation  of  alter- 

vehicles  and  the  purchase,  main- 

and  operation  of  comparable  con- 

vention4lly  fueled  vehicles; 

percentage  of  alternative  fuel  use 
ueled  vehicles  procured  by  the  Post- 
( reneral; 

promotions  and  incentives  to  encour- 
use  of  alternative  fuels  In  flezi- 
v4hicles;  and 

assessment  of  the  program's  rel- 
and  policy  recommendations 
strei^hening  the  program.". 

AND  (JONFORMINO  AMENDMENT.— 

2,  delete  items  4110  and  4111,  and  add 
folio  wing  items  in  lieu  thereof: 


a:> 

SD  ccess 


4lt0.  Resale  of  Alternative  Fuel  Vehi- 
cles. 
Sec.  41|1.  Federal  Agency  Promotion,  Edu- 
cation, and  Coordination. 
"Sec.  4ll2.  Agency  Incentives  Program. 
'Sec.     \\\Z.     Recognition     and     Incentive 

Awards  Program. 
Sec.  41j4.  Measurement  of  Alternative  Fuel 
Uae. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES  TO 
MEET 

COMMITTEE  ON  FOREIGN  RELA'HONS 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  be  authorized 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the  Sen- 
ate on  Tuesday,  February  4,  at  11:30 
a.m.  to  hold  a  nomination  hearing  on 
Scott  Spangler  to  be  Associate  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMriTEE  ON  GOVERNMENTAL  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Govern- 
mental Affairs  Committee  be  author- 
ized to  meet  on  Tuesday,  February  4, 
at  10:15  a.m.,  for  a  hearing  on  the  sub- 
ject of:  Terrorist  defectors — are  we 
ready? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
on  Tuesday,  February  4,  1992,  at  10  a.m. 
to  hold  a  hearing  on  review  of  the  na- 
tional drug  control  strategy,  1992. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


GLENN  AMENDMENT  NO.  1529 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.    GLENN    submitted    an    amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  the  bill  S.  2166,  supra,  as  follows: 

On  i>age  22,  line  2,  add  after  the  period  "If 
publicly  available  fueling  facilities  are  not 
convenient  or  accessible  to  the  location  of 
Federal  alternative  fuel  vehicles  purchased 
under  this  title,  the  Administrator  Is  author- 
ized to  enter  into  commercial  arrangements 
with  commercial  fueling  operators  for  the 
purpose  of  fueling  Federal  alternative  fuel 
vehicles.". 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 

SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  INDIAN  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  announce  that  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Indian  Affairs  will  be  holding 
a  business  meeting  on  Wednesday,  Feb- 
ruary 5.  1992.  beginning  at  9:30  a.m.,  in 
485  Russell  Senate  Office  Building  to 
adopt  the  committee  rules  and  agenda 
to  be  followed  immediately  by  an  over- 
sight hearing  on  the  implementation  of 
the  Indian  Gaming  Regulatory  Act. 

Those  wishing  additional  information 
should  contact  the  Select  Committee 
on  Indian  Affairs  at  224-2251. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


PENNSAUKEN  TOWNSHIP'S  lOOTH 
ANNIVERSARY 

•  Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  today  to  congratulate  historic 
Pennsauken  township  in  New  Jersey  on 
its  100th  anniversary  in  February. 

Originally,  this  town  was  settled  by  a 
Native  American  tribe  called  the 
Lenni-Lenapes.  The  Lenapes  used  the 
shores  of  Pennsauken  to  trade  tobacco, 
so  the  area  became  known  as 
Pindasenakun.  which  meant  Tobacco 
Pouch.  Throughout  the  years,  residents 
made  various  attempts  at  the  correct 
spelling  of  the  name.  In  1892  the  New 
Jersey  State  Legislature  determined 
the  spelling  of  the  new  township  to  be 
Pennsauken. 

In  the  17th  century.  Quakers  came 
and  populated  the  area.  While  they 
were  living  in  England,  the  Quakers 
were  subjected  to  religious  persecution 
by  the  English  Government.  In  order  to 
protect  their  civil  rights,  the  Quakers 
purchased  land  in  New  Jersey  and 
Pennsylvania  and  established  the  first 
permanent  settlement  in  Pennsauken. 
The  Quakers  paid  the  Native  Ameri- 
cans for  the  land  they  acquired  and  it 
appears  that  the  two  groups  were  able 
to  live  in  harmony. 

Pennsauken  continued  to  play  an  im- 
portant role  in  New  Jersey  history  in 
the  18th  and  19th  centuries.  During  the 
Revolutionary  War.   George   Washing- 


ton ordered  the  Pennsauken  Creek 
Bridge  to  be  destroyed  because  it  was 
feared  that  the  British  would  gain  con- 
trol of  it.  During  World  Wars  I  and  n. 
Pennsauken  contributed  on  the  home 
front  by  sending  soldiers,  clothing, 
food,  and  by  complying  with  the  ra- 
tioning standards. 

From  1929  to  1940.  Pennsauken  estab- 
lished itself  in  aviation  history.  Flying 
legends  such  as  Amelia  Earhart. 
Orville  Wright,  and  Charles  Lindbergh 
came  to  Central  Airport. 

Today.  Pennsauken  is  a  suburban 
town  with  a  strong  public  spirit.  I  ex- 
tend my  heartiest  congratulations  to 
the  residents  of  Pennsauken  for  a 
grrand  celebration  of  the  town's  100th 
anniversary.* 


PLACENTIA-YORBA  LINDA  HIGH 
SCHOOL  STUDENTS  EXCEL 

•  Mr.  SEYMOUR.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  commend  and  congratulate 
the  students  and  educators  of  the 
Placentia-Yorba  Linda  School  District 
in  the  State  of  California,  for  their  en- 
ergetic pursuit  to  achieve  the  national 
education  goals  the  President  has  set 
before  them. 

In  these  times  of  extreme  budget  cuts 
and  limitations,  the  students  and  edu- 
cators from  the  Placentia-Yorba  Linda 
schools  are  faced  with  barriers  that 
threaten  learning  and  development. 
This  year  alone,  students  will  have  ap- 
proximately 42  fewer  teachers,  coun- 
selors, and  nurses  available  in  their 
schools.  Curriculum  will  be  reduced 
while  the  number  of  students  in  each 
class  will  increase  at  a  rate  of  3  per 
academic  year.  In  addition,  each  school 
district  must  reduce  the  spending  limit 
per  student  by  2.7  percent  due  to  infla- 
tion and  the  influx  of  students  enrolled 
in  California's  schools. 

One  would  expect  with  these  ouds. 
there  would  be  little  hope  for  the  stu- 
dents in  my  state  to  continue  on  to 
higher  education  and  beyond.  But,  as 
they  say.  to  every  rule  there  is  an  ex- 
ception. Today,  I  would  like  to  ac- 
knowledge the  exceptional  students 
and  teachers  of  the  Placentia-Yorba 
Linda  high  schools. 

The  school  performance  report  sum- 
mary for  the  California  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education,  assesses  the  per- 
formance of  California's  high  school 
students.  The  report  is  based  on  several 
characteristics:  The  percentage  of  stu- 
dents completing  high  school  courses, 
the  rate  of  dropouts,  and  the  number  of 
students  who  will  continue  on  to  col- 
lege, based  on  the  SAT  scores. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  proud  to  an- 
nounce that  the  students  in  the 
Placentia-Yorba  Linda  high  schools  are 
better  prepared  than  92  percent  of  the 
total  number  of  students  enrolled  in 
California  high  schools.  The  subtest 
scores  for  their  SAT  exams  increased 
by  10  points  on  the  verbal  section,  and 
28  points  on  the  mathematics  section 


between  the  1989-90  and  1990-91  school 
years.  In  only  1  year,  these  students 
have  made  better  progress  than  any 
other  students  in  the  State. 

As  our  Nation  strives  to  solve  the 
education  dilemma  with  curriculum 
constraints  and  budget  cuts,  it  is  im- 
pressive to  see  students  and  teachers 
overcome  the  obstacles  by  working  to- 
gether to  achieve  our  Nation's  edu- 
cation goals.  My  congratulations  to 
them  all  for  their  continued  hard  work 
and  dedication,  and  for  making  the 
Placentia-Yorba  Linda  School  District 
one  of  the  best  in  the  State  of  Califor- 
nia.* 


ANDEAN  DRUG  WAR:  PENTAGON 
DESERVES  PRAISE  FOR  "JUST 
SAYING  'NO'" 

•  Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  from 
the  very  begrinning  I  have  been  an  op- 
ponent of  administration  efforts  to 
seek  a  military  solution  to  the 
misleadingly  named  Andean  drug  war. 

I  have  long  believed  that  military  as- 
sistance efforts  are  singularly  inappro- 
priate tools  to  combat  what  are  essen- 
tially law  enforcement  and  develop- 
ment problems. 

Because  of  my  strong  opposition  to 
what  I  view  as  a  foreign  policy  disaster 
in  the  making,  I  have  risen  many  times 
to  add  my  voice  to  those  urging  the  ad- 
ministration to  seek  a  new  course  in  a 
fight  we  cannot  afford  to  lose. 

I  have  sought — in  hearings,  through 
press  statements,  and  through  legisla- 
tion— to  hold  the  administration  to  its 
stated  goals  of  promotion  of  human 
rights,  support  for  democracy,  and  ef- 
fective strategies  to  combat  narcotics 
trafficking. 

In  the  United  States  we  have  a  strict 
delineation  of  internal  security  and  na- 
tional defense  functions  set  down  in 
the  principle  of  posse  comitatus.  Law 
enforcement  is  almost  entirely  a  police 
function,  except  in  the  most  extraor- 
dinary circumstances,  and  is  carried 
out  primarily  at  the  local  level. 

Yet.  the  Bush  administration  has 
been  quick  to  short  circuit  such  consid- 
erations when  acting  outside  our  bor- 
ders, particularly  in  the  antinarcotics 
arena,  and  appears  to  be  beside  itself 
with  enthusiasm  for  involving  host- 
country  militaries  in  roles  we  our- 
selves wisely  prohibit  to  our  own 
Armed  Forces. 

Reduction  of  demand  in  the  United 
States,  trade,  development,  and  admin- 
istration of  justice  assistance  are  the 
tools  that  will  allow  the  nations  of  the 
Andean  region  to  escape  the  growing 
tentacles  of  the  international  drug 
mafia. 

A  focus  on  these  will  also  help  these 
new  or  fragile  democratic  regimes  to 
escape  the  threat  posed  by  their  own 
often  brutal  and  corrupt  militaries. 

Instead,  the  administration  rushes 
headlong  toward  increased  militariza- 
tion, a  strategy  that  cannot  work  and 


remains  an  unthinking  reflex  of  cold 
war  counterinsurgency  strategies,  with 
their  focus  on  internal  enemies  and  the 
regimentation  of  vast  sectors  of  public 
life. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  a  couple  of 
developments  in  recent  days  I  believe 
are  important  to  draw  to  the  attention 
of  our  colleagues. 

First  is  an  article  in  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  reporting  that  the  Department 
of  Defense  has— appropriately— side- 
stepped an  effort  by  the  White  House  to 
force  it  to  take  on  an  even  greater 
leadership  role  in  antinarcotics  efforts. 

The  Times  article  quotes  a  senior  ad- 
ministration official  as  saying  of  the 
Department.  "I  do  not  understand  why 
they  can't  act  a  little  more  forward- 
looking." 

Frankly,  I  think  DOD  should  be  ap- 
plauded for  its  stand.  Those  whose  field 
of  vision  appears  to  be  clouded  are 
those  who  are  pushing  for  greater  mili- 
tary involvement— an  effort  that  will 
be  costly,  create  as  many  or  more  prob- 
lems than  it  solves,  and,  in  the  last 
analysis,  is  doomed  to  failure. 

According  to  the  Times  article: 

The  Pentagon  had  Jumped  to  the  forefront 
of  the  drug  fight  three  years  ago  In  a  burst 
of  enthusiasm  sparked  by  concern  that  its 
traditional  mission  was  evaporating  with  the 
decline  of  the  Soviet  threat.  "Its  reluctance 
now  to  take  on  a  bigger  role  was  described 
by  senior  government  sources  as  a  con- 
sequence, in  part,  of  the  Persian  Gulf  war, 
which  made  some  military  officers  scornful 
of  mere  anti-drug  operations.  But  it  was  also 
said  to  reflect  also  a  Pentagon  weariness 
about  becoming  too  closely  Identified  with 
the  failure  to  make  inroads  against  a  poten- 
tially Intractable  problem. 

It  is  in  this  context  that  the  adminis- 
tration is  preparing  to  release  $10  mil- 
lion in  military  aid  to  Peru,  thereby 
committing  even  further  United  States 
prestige  and  resources  to  a  vicious 
three-cornered  fight  between  the  co- 
caine-tainted army,  drug  traffickers, 
and  ultra-leftist  guerrillas  who  are 
themselves  steeped  in  narcotics  activ- 
ity. 

Just  last  year  the  Defense  Intel- 
ligence Agency  issued  p.  classified 
study  that  reportedly  showed  that 
there  had  been  no  appreciable  decline 
in  cocaine  production.  The  Times  arti- 
cle also  cites  an  internal  DOD  memo- 
randum that  concluded,  correctly, 
"that  the  attainment  of  United  States 
objectives  is  impossible"  in  Peru. 

The  memorandum  also  stated  that 
the  Bush  Andean  strategy  had  "only 
marginally  impacted  on  narco- 
traffickers"  and  cautioned  about  an 
even  greater  involvement  by  the  Pen- 
tagon in  such  issues. 

Mr.  President,  our  military  are  not 
police,  nor  should  they  be  griven  such  a 
mission,  even  when  the  goal  is  as  wor- 
thy as  trjring  to  stem  the  flow  of  nar- 
cotics into  our  cities. 

Those  officers  who  are  worth  their 
salt  know  that  they  are  not  prepared  to 
carry  out  law  enforcement  tasks.  As  a 
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military  men  who  seek  such 
are  often  merely  budget-pro- 
desk   jockeys   whose    motiva- 
themselves  suspect, 
rei^orcing  the  militaries'  role  in 
security  in  the  new,  emerging 
democracies  of  the  develop- 
d  we  are  virtually  guarantee- 
politicized  armed  forces  and  cor- 
demoralized  police  forces. 
President,  I  ask  my  colleagues  to 
eye  on— if  not  the  bouncing 
at  least  the  bottom  line. 
1990    national    drug    control 
the  administration  set  the  2- 
of  a  15-percent  reduction  in 
e^imated   amounts   of  cocaine, 
heroin,     and     dangerous 
i^tering  the  United  States." 

the  administration  revised 
to  20  percent  by  1993,  using  1988 
the  baseline.  Curiously,  in  the 
str4tegy,  released  Monday,  the  ad- 
has  decided  not  to  divulge 
2-year  reduction  target,  saying 
it  will  be  "below  a  (to  be  es- 
baseline  level." 
is   going   on   here?   Who's    in 
)f  this  war?  What  faith  can  we 
a  strategy  whose  goals  seem 
as  an  accordion? 
i^tructive  to  look  at  what  was 
accomplished  with  respect  to 
previous  goals,  since  the  establish- 
more  ambitious  targets  might 
lead  one  to  infer  that  the 
ones  have  been  attained, 
this  period,   cocaine  has  been 
mail  target  of  the  militarized  war 
in  the  Andes.  Yet,  according 
DEA,  Latin  American  cocaine 
doubled  between  1988  and 
was  expected  to  jump  another 
in  1991.  The  traffic  continues 


1990, 
40 

unabated 

Mr 
the  adihinistration 
stated 
rights. 


President,  I  once  again  challenge 
to  live  up  to  its 
goals     of    respecting     human 
brtifying  new  and  emerging  de- 
and  successfully  combating 
of  illegal  drugs, 
be  done,  but  it  cannot  be  done 
George  Bush  is  doing  it.  Think 
.  Bush,  don't  just  talk  tough, 
president,  I  ask  that  the  two 
articles  I  have  cited  be  re- 
in the  Record  at  the  conclu- 
ny  remarks, 
articles  follow: 

the  Baltimore  Sun.  Jan.  27, 1992] 
Refuses  Role  in  War  on  Illegal 
Drugs 
.—The  Department  of  Defense 
A  White  House  plan  for  the  mili- 
t^ke  a  new  leadership  role  in  the  war 
drugs,  setting-  back  administration 
give  fresh  impetus  to  a  lagging 
according  to  senior  officials, 
refusal  leaves  stalled  a  proposal  by  the 
liuse  Office  of  Drug  Control  Policy 


that  would  have  created  a  unified  military 
authority  to  coordinate  most  U.S.  counter- 
narcotics  operations  in  Central  and  South 
America. 

With  new  obstacles  threatening  progress 
made  after  President  Bush  escalated  the 
drug  fight,  the  Pentagon  posture  dis- 
appointed officials  who  had  hoped  that  a 
military-style  battle  plan  would  help  the  ad- 
ministration wage  a  more  effective  cam- 
paign. 

"1  do  not  understand  why  they  can't  act  a 
little  more  forward-looking,"  one  senior  ad- 
ministration official  complained. 

The  Pentagon  had  Jumped  to  the  forefront 
of  the  drug  fight  three  years  ago  In  a  burst 
of  enthusiasm  sparked  by  concern  that  its 
traditional  warflghting  mission  w»8 
evaporating  with  the  decline  of  the  Soviet 
threat. 

Its  reluctance  now  to  take  on  a  bigger  role 
w£w  described  by  senior  government  sources 
as  a  consequence,  in  part,  of  the  Persian  Gulf 
war.  which  made  some  military  officers 
scornful  of  mere  anti-drug  operations.  But  it 
was  said  to  reflect  also  a  Pentagon  wariness 
about  becoming  too  closely  Identified  with 
the  failure  to  make  inroads  against  a  poten- 
tially intractable  problem. 

The  Pentagon's  rejection  of  the  plan  de- 
prives the  White  House  of  what  had  been  en- 
visioned as  the  centerpiece  of  its  fourth  an- 
nual anti-drug  strategy,  to  be  unveiled  today 
at  a  news  conference. 

In  a  separate  case  of  wrangling  witliin  the 
administration,  another  liigh-proflle  White 
House  proposal— to  make  public  a  most- 
wanted  list  of  the  nation's  top  drug  crimi- 
nals—also was  turned  down,  in  this  case  by 
Attorney  General  William  P.  Barr. 

Mr.  Barr,  who  blocked  the  plan  during  a 
meeting  of  the  White  House  Domestic  Policy 
Council,  was  said  to  have  been  concerned 
that  such  high-profile  publicity  could  under- 
mine law  enforcement  efforts  aimed  at 
cracking  the  drug  rings. 

What  remains  Intact  of  the  new  anti-drug 
strategy,  to  be  released  by  Bob  Martinez,  di- 
rector of  the  Drug  Control  Policy  office,  in- 
cludes an  unexceptional  call  for  a  6  percent 
increase  In  federal  funding  on  narcotics  oper- 
ations. 

Coming  in  the  wake  of  disappointing  news 
on  the  drug  front,  the  unveiling  of  the  strat- 
egy also  is  expected  to  be  marked  by  admin- 
istration efforts  to  claim  new  successes. 

At  a  news  conference  today,  Health  and 
Human  Services  Secretary  Louis  W.  Sullivan 
plans  to  release  a  new  survey  of  high  school 
seniors  showing  declines  in  their  use  of  drugs 
and  alcohol,  a  glimmer  of  good  news  in  con- 
trast to  studies  last  year  that  showed  new 
Increases  in  cocaine  and  heroin  use  among 
hard-core  addicts. 

As  the  administration  broadens  its  focus 
from  the  stubborn  area  of  drug  use,  the 
strategy  will  propose  for  the  first  time  plans 
to  discourage  use  of  alcohol  among  underage 
minors. 

But  in  its  renewed  bid  to  fulfill  Mr.  Bush's 
inaugural  vow  that  "this  scourge  will  end," 
the  administration  has  been  confi-onted  in 
recent  months  with  sobering  indications 
tliat  the  job  may  be  more  difficult  than  It 
appeared. 

Despite  a  near-quadrupling  of  spending  for 
U.S.  anti-drug  efforts  in  Latin  America,  the 
Defense  Intelligence  Agency  issued  a  classi- 
fied report  last  year  that  their  had  been  no 
appreciable  decline  in  cocaine  production. 
More  recently,  an  internal  Pentagon  memo- 
randum concluded  that  the  "attainment  of 
U.S.  objectives  is  Impossible"  in  Peru,  a  pri- 
mary front  in  the  administration's 
countemarcotics  strategy. 


In  warning  that  the  Andean  strategy  had 
"only  marginally  Impacted  on  narco-traf- 
flckers,"  the  report  warned  against  deeper 
Pentagon  involvement  in  the  drug  war. 

In  the  latest  setback,  administration  offi- 
cials said  that  U.S.-backed  anti-drug  efforts 
in  Peru  had  been  forced  to  a  halt  in  the  last 
two  weeks  by  concerns  about  the  role  of 
Maoist  Shining  Path  guerrillas  in  the  fatal 
crash  of  a  U.S.  helicopter. 

(From  The  New  York  Times.  Jan.  25.  1992] 

In  Shift.  UNrrEO  States  Will  Aid  Peru's 

ARMY  Against  Drugs  and  Rebels 

(By  Clifford  Krauss) 

Washington.  January  24.— After  months  of 
Congressionally  imposed  delays,  the  Bush 
Administration  is  preparing  to  release  $10 
million  in  military  aid  to  Peru  as  the  first 
stage  of  a  new  policy  to  help  the  Peruvian 
military  fight  drug  traffickers  and  Maoist 
guerrillas  Involved  in  the  cocaine  trade. 

The  program  marks  a  change  after  more 
than  two  decades  of  limited  relations  be- 
tween Washington  and  the  Peruvian  mili- 
tary, which  has  long  retained  close  relations 
to  the  Soviet  Union  and  which  had  recently 
been  criticized  by  Administration  officials 
for  its  dismal  record  on  human  rights. 

"Moreover,  as  recently  as  two  months  ago 
American  officials  accused  elements  of  the 
army  of  taking  payoffs  ftom  drug  traffickers 
and  of  blocking  Peruvian  police  efforts  to  in- 
terrupt the  cocaine  trade. 

confidence  in  military 

United  States  Involvement  in  Peru  has 
slowly  Increased  In  the  last  five  years.  The 
Drug  Enforcement  Administration  and  anti- 
drug officers  under  State  Department  con- 
tract have  worked  at  the  Santa  Lucia  police 
baise  in  the  Upper  Huallaga  Valley  advising 
the  police  on  eradicating  drugs  and  main- 
taining helicopters.  In  the  last  two  years, 
members  of  the  United  States  Army  Special 
Forces  have  trained  Peruvian  police  units 
but  up  until  now  have  not  trained  military 
units. 

State  Department  officials  now  say  the  Pe- 
ruvian military  is  being  reformed,  can  be 
vital  in  the  war  against  drugs  and  will  only 
Improve  with  increased  American  tutelage. 

"The  Peruvian  Army  is  making  rather  im- 
pressive gains  to  the  degree  they  have 
opened  themselves  up  to  the  judicial  au- 
thorities," said  a  senior  State  Department 
official,  who  added  that  the  aid  would  begin 
to  now  in  the  next  few  weeks.  "Together  we 
have  the  beginningrs  of  a  serious 
countemarcotics  program.  They  need  our 
help." 

The  initial  aid  package  will  include  the 
sending  of  about  15  military  trainers  to  in- 
struct a  Peruvian  marine  company  and  po- 
lice antinarcotlcs  units,  spare  parts  for  heli- 
copters and  jet  aircraft,  and  road-building 
equipment  for  army  civic  action.  The  pack- 
age is  far  smaller  than  the  original  program 
the  Bush  Administration  proposed  to  Con- 
gress last  year,  which  Included  sending  doz- 
ens of  military  advisers  to  train  three  spe- 
cial army  battalions. 

antidrug  aid  at  ti.2  billion 

Still,  Concessional  critics  and  human 
rights  groups  warn  that  the  program  could 
open  the  door  for  a  growing  American  role  in 
Latin  America's  most  vicious  guerrilla  war. 
Such  fears  were  reinforced  this  month  when 
three  Americans  under  contract  with  the 
State  Department  to  help  maintain  Peruvian 
police  equipment  were  killed  in  a  helicopter 
downed  by  Shining  Path  rebels  high  in 
Andes. 

With  the  close  of  the  cold  war  and  the 
shrinking  military  budgets,  the  war  on  drugs 


is  one  of  the  few  growth  areas  the  Pentagon 
has  left.  Its  antinarcotlcs  spending  has  in- 
creased to  a  projected  $1.2  billion  this  year, 
fi'om  $440  million  in  1989.  For  years  the 
American  military  expressed  reluctance 
about  engaging  in  operations  that  they  con- 
sidered police  work,  but  today  the  United 
States  Southern  Command  in  Panama  fields 
about  500  soldiers  working  on  intelligence 
and  antinarcotlcs  training  programs  in  Latin 
America. 

Administration  officials  say  their  strategy 
in  Peru  is  to  improve  the  coordination  of  the 
Peruvian  Army  and  police,  so  that  law  en- 
forcement units  can  safely  operate  In  the 
Upper  Huallaga  Valley  where  the  Shining 
Path  guerrillas  operate.  Along  with  the  mili- 
tary aid  program,  the  Administration  is 
sending  $60  million  in  economic  assistance  to 
help  peasants  switch  fi-om  coca  cultivation 
to  other  crops. 

More  than  half  of  the  cocaine  consumed  in 
the  United  States  originates  from  coca 
plants  cultivated  in  Peru.  making 
anticocaine  efforts  there  crucial  to  the  Ad- 
ministration's declared  war  on  drugs. 

American  officials  insist  they  have  no  in- 
terest In  deploying  ground  troops  in  Peru  to 
fight  the  guerrillas,  who  have  been  accused 
of  not  only  serving  as  middlemen  between 
peasant  coca  growers  and  the  traffickers  but 
also  of  trafficking  to  finance  their  oper- 
ations. Nonetheless,  in  a  Jan.  17  letter  to 
four  senior  members  of  Congress,  Janet  G. 
Mullins,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
Legislative  Affairs,  said  the  Administration 
Intended  to  send  nearly  $25  million  more  in 
military  aid  once  Lima  demonstrated  better 
antidrug  and  human  rights  efforts. 

Congressional  leaders  are  meeting  to  de- 
cide how  to  respond  to  the  Administration's 
intentions.  Although  lawmakers  released 
their  hold  on  aid  late  last  year  when  the 
State  Department  agreed  to  release  the 
funds  only  after  Lima  fulfilled  a  number  of 
Congressionally  set  targets  on  human  rights, 
they  could  block  future  aid  proposals  from 
the  Administration. 

REFORM  IS  reported 

Those  targets  included  a  commitment 
from  Lima  that  all  military  aid  would  be 
channeled  through  President  Alberto  K. 
Fujimori  to  reinforce  civilian  rule,  that  mili- 
tary prisons  be  open  to  international  inspec- 
tion and  local  civilian  prosecutors,  that 
military  prisoners  be  listed  on  a  national 
registry,  and  that  a  number  of  politically 
charged  human  rights  cases  involving  mili- 
tary officers  be  prosecuted. 

In  her  letter  to  Congress,  Ms.  Mullins  said 
the  aid  would  be  released  because  Congres- 
sional conditions  "have  been  fulfilled."  She 
noted  that  the  International  Red  Cross  had 
been  allowed  to  tour  military  and  police 
prisons  unhindered  on  a  regular  basis  since 
late  September  and  that  Lima  has  developed 
a  registry  of  detainees. 

But  international  human  rights  monitors 
are  expressing  doubts. 

"It  is  clear  that  while  limited  progress  has 
been  made  In  complying  with  certain  condi- 
tions, the  overall  human  rights  situation  has 
not  improved  and  may  in  fact  be  getting 
worse."  said  Coletta  Youngers,  senior  associ- 
ate at  the  Washington  Office  on  Latin  Amer- 
ica, a  human  rights  group.  Ms.  Youngers  said 
Peruvian  human  rights  monitors  were  re- 
viewing and  trying  to  verify  70  reported 
cases  of  disappearances  linked  to  the  secu- 
rity forces  in  the  last  few  months. 

In  a  trip  to  Peru  this  month,  Ms.  Youngers 
said  she  had  found  that  Red  Cross  visits  to 
military  installations  were  prearranged  and 
therefore  unspontaneous  and  that  Peruvian 


human  rights  workers  said  the  registry  of 
prisoners  was  incomplete.* 


BUDGET  SCOREKEEPING  REPORT 

•  Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  hereby 
submit  to  the  Senate  the  budget 
scorekeeping  report  prepared  by  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office  under  sec- 
tion 308(b)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974,  as  amended.  This  report 
serves  as  the  scorekeeping  report  for 
the  purposes  of  section  605(b)  and  sec- 
tion 311  of  the  Budget  Act. 

This  report  shows  that  current  level 
spending  exceeds  the  budget  resolution 
by  $3.7  billion  in  budget  authority  and 
by  $3.2  billion  in  outlays.  Current  level 
is  $3  billion  above  the  revenue  target  in 
1992  and  $3.5  billion  above  the  revenue 
target  over  the  5  years,  1992-96. 

The  current  estimate  of  the  deficit 
for  purposes  of  calculating  the  maxi- 
mum deficit  amount  is  $351.5  billion, 
$0.3  billion  above  the  maximum  deficit 
amount  for  1992  of  $351.2  billion. 

The  report  follows: 

U.S.  Congress, 
Congressional  Budget  Office, 
Washington,  DC.  February  3, 1992. 
Hon.  Jim  Sasser, 

Chairman.  Committee  on  the  Budget, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  The  attached  report 
shows  the  effects  of  Congressional  action  on 
the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1992  and  is  current 
through  January  31.  1992.  the  estimates  of 
budget  authority,  outlays,  and  revenues  are 
consistent  with  the  technical  and  economic 
assumptions  of  the  Concurrent  Resolution  on 
the  Budget  (H.  Con.  Res.  121).  This  report  is 
submitted  under  Section  308(b)  and  in  aid  of 
Section  311  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act, 
as  amended,  and  meets  the  requirements  for 
Senate  scorekeeping  of  Section  5  of  S.  Con. 
Res.  32,  the  1986  First  Concurrent  Resolution 
on  the  Budget. 

Since  my  last  report,  dated  January  22, 
1992,  there  has  been  no  action  that  affects 
the  current  level  of  spending  and  revenues. 
Sincerely, 

Robert  D.  Reischauer, 

Director. 
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A  TRIBUTE  TO  GIL.  CISNEROS  AND 
THE  SMALL  BUSINESS  ADMINIS- 
TRA'  ION  IN  COLORADO 
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leader  have  helped  to  make  his  tenure 
at  the  SBA  very  productive  for  Colo- 
rado— the  SBA  District  Office  increased 
loans  to  small  businesses  by  one-third 
in  fiscaJ  year  1991. 

I  do  not  know  Gil  Cisneros  person- 
ally, but  my  office  and  I  are  very  much 
aware  of  his  work  and  his  reputation  in 
the  community.  In  that  spirit,  and  in  a 
bipartisan  fashion,  I  wish  to  express 
my  admiration  for  Gil,  and  for  the  ag- 
gressive and  creative  approach  he  has 
taken  at  the  SBA. 

At  a  time  when  Federal  programs 
and  officials  are  easy  targets  for  abuse, 
I  am  proud  to  congratulate  Gil 
Cisneros,  his  staff  at  the  Regional  SBA 
Office,  and  the  Colorado  District  SBA 
Office,  for  a  job  well  done.» 
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^nRTH.  Mr.  President,  it  is  al- 
pleasure    to    recognize    the 
and  accomplishments  of 
Coloradan,  and  it  Is  particu- 
ifleasing  when  that  person  hap- 
be  a  Federal  official  like  Mr. 
the  Regional  Director  of 
Business    Administration 
Denver,  CO. 
(}isueros  took  over  the  regional 
the  SBA  in  1987.  By  many  ac- 
he inherited  an  agency  that 
by  morale  problems,  a  poor 
of  community  outreach,  and  an 
i  acreasing    tide    of    complaints 
ts  effectiveness  in  meeting  the 
)f  small  businesses.  In  a  short 
of  time,  Gil  has  managed  to  re- 
SBA's  reputation— and  is,  in 
one  of  the  best  political  ap- 
this    administration    has 


tie 
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and  I  have  a  high  regard  for 
of  work  and  improved  serv- 
by    the    SBA    under    Gil 
leadership,  and  I  am  pleased 
his  accomplishments.  Last 
was  named  by  Hispanic  Busi- 
one  of  the  100  most  Influential 
in  America,  and  his  record  In 
includes   very   distinguished 
in  the  Denver  Community  De- 
on  Project  and  the  Denver  Mi- 
Business  Development  Center. 
1  lackground     as     a     successful 
and  as  a  community 
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SUPPORT  VENEZUELAN 
DEMOCRACY 

•  Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  express  my  most  energetic 
condemnation  of  the  attempted  mili- 
tary coup  that  took  place  early  this 
morning  in  Venezuela. 

Venezuela  is  one  of  Latin  America's 
oldest  democracies.  It  has  been  one  of 
the  United  States  most  important  al- 
lies in  the  quest  for  the  rule  of  law  and 
social  justice  In  Latin  America.  To- 
day's action  by  the  military  is  Illegal 
and  Immoral.  I  add  my  voice  to  those 
condemning  such  a  flagrant  disregard 
for  the  rights  of  the  Venezuelan  people 
as  expressed  by  this  morning's  unfortu- 
nate events. 

Military  unrest  in  Venezuela  cannot 
but  help  to  create  unease  and  concern 
in  the  many  nations  in  our  hemisphere 
that  are  in  the  process  of  creating  or 
consolidating  their  own  democratic 
governments.  It  is  ironic  that  Ven- 
ezuela, with  Its  33-year-old  tradition  of 
civilian  rule.  Is  today  faced  with  a 
challenge  by  that  most  primitive  of  au- 
thoritarian ideologries,  militarism. 

Mr.  President,  those  who  are  shocked 
by  events  in  Caracas  have  not  been 
paying  attention  to  events  in  Ven- 
ezuela. There  was  a  warning  of  things 
to  come  3  years  ago — a  point  I  have 
made  several  times  over  the  past 
months — and  It  is  a  point  that  bears  in- 
creasing attention  as  we  devise  secu- 
rity assistance  programs  for  the  post- 
cold-war  period. 

Despite  Venezuela's  relatively  long 
period  of  civilian  rule,  and  despite  the 
fact  that  It  has  several  interesting  and 
innovative  mechanisms  to  ensure  civil- 
Ian  control  over  the  armed  forces,  Ven- 
ezuela's civil-military  relationship  has 
an  Achilles'  heel. 

Venezuela,  unlike  the  United  States 
but  like  many  other  Latin  American 
coimtries,  does  not  make  a  clear  dis- 
tinction between  national  defense  and 
Internal  security.  Thus  their  military 
have  a  large,  though  undefined,  role  in 
internal  security. 

Unfortunately,  as  a  recent  article  In 
the  National  Journal  points  out,  not 


only  does  the  United  States  continue 
to  promote  this  confusion  of  roles  in 
other  countries— under  the  grulse  of 
fighting  the  drug  war— but  Is  increas- 
ingly militarizing  law  enforcement  at 
home. 

Mr.  President,  in  early  1989  the  an- 
nouncement of  an  IMF-supported  eco- 
nomic austerity  package  sparked  wide- 
spread urban  rioting  in  Venezuela. 
When  the  disturbances  broke  out,  the 
confusion  between  national  defense  and 
Internal  security  manifested  Itself  In  a 
security  force  rampage.  Between  600 
and  2,000  people  reportedly  died  as  a  re- 
sult. 

By  means  of  comparison,  one  can 
look  at  Argentina,  a  country  that,  de- 
spite its  long  history  of  military  coups. 
In  the  1980's  clearly  defined  law  en- 
forcement as  a  police  function. 

Under  the  government  of  President 
Raul  Alfonsln,  a  law  was  passed  that 
separated  military  from  law  enforce- 
ment functions,  thus  giving  the  police 
a  nearly  exclusive  role  in  the  mainte- 
nance of  public  safety.  It  was  Alfonsln 
who  wrested  Argentina's  police  forces — 
once  a  den  of  neo-Nazi  and  criminal  ac- 
tivity—from military  control,  placing 
at  their  head  law  enforcement  profes- 
sionals who  were  respected  by  their 
own  forces. 

In  May  1989,  as  Alfonsln  was  strug- 
gling under  the  weight  of  the  economic 
collapse  and  his  own  status  as  a  lame- 
duck  President,  bread  riots  broke  out 
In  several  major  cities.  Including  Bue- 
nos Aires.  They  lasted  for  several  days 
and  appeared  to  be  of  the  same  inten- 
sity as  those  in  Venezuela. 

The  military  demanded  It  be  given  a 
role  In  crushing  the  riots.  Alfonsln  re- 
fused, and  pointed  to  the  fact  the 
armed  forces  were  prohibited  from  car- 
rying our  Internal  security  functions. 
Restored  to  professional  respect 
through  Alfonsin's  reforms,  the  federal 
police  and  the  national  gendarmarie 
took  control  of  the  streets  using  mod- 
em crowd  control  techniques.  About  a 
dozen  people  were  killed,  most  victims 
of  angry  shopkeepers  or  other  non-law- 
enforcement-related  parties. 

The  contrast  between  Argentina, 
with  its  turbulent  past  of  military 
coups,  and  Venezuela,  one  of  the  hemi- 
sphere's oldest  democracies,  could  not 
have  been  greater.  The  difference  be- 
tween them  was  the  role  they  assign  to 
their  police  forces  and  their  military. 

Mr.  President,  last  year  Venezuelan 
political  leader  Eduardo  Fernandez  was 
asked  what  he  thought  was  the  lesson 
of  that  country's  tragic  experience  In 
1989.  His  answer:  The  military  are  not 
qualified  to  act  as  police,  and  should 
never  be  griven  that  role.  Unfortu- 
nately, he  noted,  nothing  had  been 
done  to  redefine  the  military's  role  as 
one  of  strictly  national  defense.  The  re- 
sults are  there  for  all  to  see. 

Mr.  President,  the  National  Journal 
has  noted  that  not  since  Federal  troops 
occupied  the  South  has  our  military 


been  so  involved  in  civilian  law  en- 
forcement as  It  Is  today  In  the  war  on 
drugs. 

The  separation  of  military  and  law 
enforcement  functions  In  the  United 
States  has  been  one  of  the  most  Impor- 
tant underpinnings  of  our  democracy. 
It  is  a  model  we  ought  to  preserve  and 
seek  to  promote  In  our  dealings  with 
friends  and  allies  abroad.  Failure  to  do 
so  will  surely  give  us  more  future  op- 
portunities to  come  to  the  floor  to  la- 
ment future  challenges  to  neighboring 
democracies,  and  perhaps  to  our  own.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  JUDGE  JOSEPH  C. 
HOWARD 

•  Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  It  is 
with  great  pride  that  I  rise  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  Judge  Joseph  C.  Howard  who  has 
served  with  distinction  on  the  U.S.  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  District  of  Maryland 
since  1979.  Judge  Howard  retired  from 
active  service  on  November  15,  1991, 
and  has  continued  to  hear  cases  as  a 
senior  district  judge  since  that  time. 

For  over  a  decade.  Judge  Howard  has 
made  significant  contributions  to  the 
U.S.  district  court  and  the  legal  com- 
munity. His  commitment  to  justice 
and  his  extraordinary  abilities  have 
nuide  him  a  leader  In  the  ongoing  ef- 
fort to  make  our  legal  system  work  for 
all  our  people.  As  a  Federal  judge,  he 
continued  to  display  the  outstanding 
character.  Integrity,  and  courage  that 
he  had  shown  as  a  pioneer  in  the  legal 
profession  for  over  20  years  in  Mary- 
land. 

Judge  Howard,  was  born  and  brought 
up  in  Des  Moines,  lA.  He  served  In  the 
U.S.  Army  from  1944  to  1947,  beginning 
as  a  private  and  finishing  his  military 
service  as  an  officer.  He  received  his 
undergraduate  degree  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Iowa  and  his  law  degree  from 
Drake  University  In  1955,  followed  by 
an  M.A.  degree  from  Drake  in  1957. 

Judge  Howard  came  to  Maryland  In 
1958,  and  worked  Initially  as  a  proba- 
tion officer  with  the  Supreme  Bench  of 
Baltimore  City.  He  was  admitted  to 
practice  in  Maryland  in  October  1959, 
and  from  1960  to  1968  practiced  law  in 
the  small  firm  of  Howard  and  Har- 
grove. From  1964  until  early  1968,  Judge 
Howard  served  as  an  assistant  State's 
attorney  for  Baltimore  City  and  was 
chief  of  the  trial  section  from  1966  to 
1968.  In  1968,  he  also  served  for  a  short 
period  of  time  as  assistant  city  solici- 
tor for  Baltimore  City.  In  1968,  Judge 
Howard  ran  for  the  supreme  bench  of 
Baltimore  City  and  was  elected  to  a  15- 
year  term.  E:arly  In  1979,  Judge  Howard 
was  nominated  by  President  Carter  to 
the  U.S.  District  Court  in  Maryland. 
He  was  confirmed  by  the  Senate  and 
sworn  In  on  October  23, 1979. 

Judge  Howard  has  been  both  a  practi- 
tioner and  student  of  the  law.  He 
taught  and  lectured  at  a  number  of  col- 
leges and  law  schools  and  has  received 
many  awards  and  honors  for  his  accom- 


plishments. He  has  served  on  the  board 
of  visitors  of  the  University  of  Mary- 
land Law  School  and  as  a  member  of 
the  advisory  board  of  the  Baltimore 
Law  School.  He  was  honored  by  being 
awarded  the  Drake  University  Out- 
standing Alumni  Award  in  1988. 

He  has  also  written  a  number  of  arti- 
cles and  studies  dealing  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice  and  has  found 
time  over  his  busy  and  productive  ca- 
reer to  help  strengthen  the  legal  pro- 
fession. As  one  of  seven  judges  from  the 
United  States,  he  was  part  of  the  first 
delegation  of  Americans  to  examine 
the  judicial  system  in  mainland  China. 

Throughout  his  professional  life  as  a 
prosecuting  attorney,  in  private  prac- 
tice, and  as  a  judge  at  both  the  local 
and  Federal  levels.  Judge  Howard  has 
been  steadfast  In  his  effort  to  remove 
discrimination  so  that  our  justice  sys- 
tem will  be  open  to  all.  He  was  the  first 
black  judge  elected  to  the  superior 
bench  In  Baltimore  City  and  the  first 
black  judge  to  serve  on  the  U.S.  Dis- 
trict Court  in  Maryland. 

Etched  in  stone  above  the  entrance 
to  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  is  the  state- 
ment "Equal  Justice  Under  Law." 
Judge  Howard's  life  Is  dedicated  to  this 
fundamental  principle. 

I  congratulate  him  for  his  many  ac- 
complishments and  thank  him  for  his 
significant  contributions  to  our  legal 
system  and  society.  We  are  going  to 
miss  his  full-time  service  on  the  U.S. 
District  Court  for  Maryland,  but  we 
take  comfort  In  the  knowledge  that  his 
services  will  still  be  available  as  a  sen- 
ior judge.  We  also  know  he  will  con- 
tinue to  be  a  forceful  voice  and  active 
participant  in  our  community.* 


MORRIS    K.    UDALL    SCHOLARSHIP 

AND    EXCELLENCE   IN    NATIONAL 
POLICY  FOUNDATION 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  Senator  DeConcini  and  Sen- 
ator McCain,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  imme- 
diate consideration  of  S.  2184,  intro- 
duced earlier  by  Senators  DeConcini 
and  McCain. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  bill  (S.  2184)  to  establish  the  Morris  K. 
Udall  Scholarship  and  Excellence  in  Na- 
tional Environmental  Policy  Foundation, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  immediate  consider- 
ation of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  DECONCINI.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  speak  on  a  matter  of  great  concern, 
both  to  me  personally  and  to  this  body 
Institutionally.  Last  session,  the  Con- 
gress enacted  and  sent  to  the  President 
a  bill  to  establish  a  fitting  tribute  to 
honor  the  contributions  that  our  good 
friend.  Mo  Udall,  has  made  to  this  Na- 


tion over  his  long  career  of  public  serv- 
ice. S.  1176,  the  Morris  K.  Udall  Schol- 
arship and  Excellence  in  National  En- 
vironmental Policy  Act,  was  sponsored 
by  23  Senators  and  passed  enthusiasti- 
cally by  both  the  Senate  and  the 
House. 

The  act  sets  up,  as  an  independent 
entity  of  the  executive  branch,  the 
Morris  K.  Udall  Scholarship  and  Edu- 
cation Foundation  to  be  located  in 
Tucson,  AZ.  The  act  assigns  the  Foun- 
dation the  mission  of  expanding  aware- 
ness and  understanding  of  national  en- 
vironmental Issues,  with  an  emphasis 
on  training  and  educational  outreach. 
Also,  it  has  the  mission  of  augmenting 
the  training  of  Native  American  and 
Alaska  Native  health  care  profes- 
sionals. 

The  Foundation  is  authorized  to 
award  undergraduate  scholarships, 
graduate  fellowships,  intemshlpe,  and 
grants  to  further  these  goals.  The 
Foundation  is  also  mandated  to  de- 
velop a  program  for  environmental  pol- 
icy research  and  environmental  con- 
flict resolution  at  the  Udall  Center  for 
Studies  in  Public  Policy,  which  was  es- 
tablished at  Mo's  alma  mater,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Arizona  in  1987. 

The  act  establishes  a  trust  fund  to 
carry  out  these  ambitious  programs 
and  authorizes  the  appropriation  of 
moneys  to  this  trust  fund.  In  separate 
legislation,  the  fiscal  year  1992  Interior 
appropriations  bill.  Congress  appro- 
priated S5  million  for  the  educational 
work  of  the  Foundation,  to  be  available 
on  September  30,  1992. 

The  Foundation  created  by  this  law 
will  be  a  living  monument  to  honor  Mo 
Udall  and  to  express  this  Nation's  ap- 
preciation for  his  decades  of  leadership, 
courage,  and  vision.  The  act  will  en- 
sure that  Mo's  important  work  will 
continue  by  establishing  in  his  name 
programs  to  expand  education  and  en- 
courage continued  use  and  enjoyment 
of  our  Nation's  rich  natural  resources, 
and  the  training  of  Native  American 
and  Alaska  Native  health  care  and  pub- 
lic policy  professionals,  for  which  Mo 
has  worked  so  hard  throughout  his 
years  of  distinguished  service. 

Unfortunately,  a  decision  was  made 
that  the  President  would  not  sign  S. 
1176  into  law,  when  it  was  presented  to 
him  over  the  Christmas  holidays.  In- 
stead, in  a  memorandum  of  dis- 
approval, the  President  sought  to  exer- 
cise a  pocket  veto.  As  my  colleagues 
know,  the  pocket  veto  is  the  protection 
that  the  Framers  of  the  Constitution 
gave  the  President  to  make  sure  that, 
whenever  Congress  sent  a  bill  to  the 
President,  the  President  would  have  an 
opportunity  to  veto  the  bill  by  return- 
ing the  bill  to  the  Congress  with  his  ob- 
jections. If  Congress  prevents  the 
President  from  returning  a  bill,  then 
the  bill  may  not  become  law. 

Historically,  the  Senate,  as  well  as 
the  House,  have  taken  effective  meas- 
ures to  ensure  that  the  President  has 
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constitutional   opportunity  to  re- 
blll  to  the  Senate  with  a  veto 
any  period  when  the  Senate  is 
over  the  holidays  or  at  other 
of  the  year  before  the  final  aid- 
of  a  Congress.  The  Senate 
anointed  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
accept  all  messages,  including 
from    the    President   at   such 
and  the  House  has  appointed  its 
;o  do  the  same. 

President  Bush  utilized  this 
nechanism  during   the  adjourn- 
>etween  sessions  of  the  last  Con- 
when  he  vetoed  the  Chinese  stu- 
bill.  which  Congress  had  passed 
protect   students   studying   in   the 
States  after  the  massacre  at 
Square,   by  returning  the 
his  objections  to  the  House 
the   House    Clerk.    President 
used  the  same  procedure,  and 
bills  to  congressional  officers 
adjournments,  as  did  Presidents 
and  Ford  before  them. 

,  the  Federal  courts  in  the  Dis- 
of    Columbia    have    repeatedly 
in  legal  actions  brought  by  the 
Senator    from    Massachusetts 
IfENNEDY]  and  by  members  of  the 
over  the  past  two  decades,  that 
urn  of  bills  to  congressional  offl- 
I  the  proper  constitutional  mech- 
to  be  followed  for  Presidential 
when  the  Congress  is  adjourned 
sessions  or  within  a  session, 
courts  have  made  clear  that  the 
may    not    constitutionally 
veto    a    bill    in    those    cir- 
In    the    most    recent    of 
lawsuits,  in  1984,  the  Senate  in- 
to express  its  bipartisan  posi- 
the  constitutionally  required 
of  a  President's  failure  to 
a  bill,  when  an  officer  of  the 
has  been  appointed  to  receive 
the  bill  becomes  a  law. 
Supreme  Court  has  not  ruled  on 
qbestion.  The  Department  of  Jus- 
decided  not  to  ask  the  Court  to  re- 
decision  of  the  District  of  Co- 
Circuit,  in  the  case  of  Kennedy 
Sampson,  which  invalidated  an 
pocket  veto.  Then,  the  So- 
General    persuaded   the   Court 
case  of  Barnes  versus  Kline,  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  Circuit 
an     intersession     pocket 
vas  moot  and  should  not  be  de- 
>n  the  merits. 

intil  last  month,  however,  judg- 
frfm  the  return  of  the  Chinese  stu- 
in  1989,  it  appeared  that  Presi- 
3ush  had  determined  to  follow 
Federal  appellate  court  decisions 
return  bills  to  Congress  during 
in  order  to  permit  Con- 
to  try  to  muster  the  necessary 
majority  in  both  Houses  to 
.  The  Congress  has  found  that 
burden  indeed.  In  fact,  the 
t  has  a  perfect  record  on  sus- 
his vetoes.   Regardless  of  my 
on  the  specific  legislation  that 
vbtoed,  this  is  acceptable  to  this 
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Senator  because  that  is  the  way  our 
Constitution  provides  for  a  limited 
sharing  with  the  President  of  the  Con- 
gress' legislative  power. 

Use  of  the  pocke.;  veto  in  these  cir- 
cumstances, however,  is  an  attempt  to 
reallocate  the  Constitution's  grant  of 
legislative  power.  It  is  all  check  and  no 
balance.  It  is  regrettable  that  the 
President  did  not  follow  his  own  sound 
prior  example  and  that  of  his  prede- 
cessors and  send  this  bill  back  to  us  so 
that  we  could  consider  his  objections  in 
the  manner  prescribed  in  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

Let  me  turn  briefly  to  the  objections 
that  led  the  President  to  try  to  veto 
this  bill  in  the  first  place.  It  is  not,  the 
President  assures  us,  because  of  any 
disagreement  over  the  substance  of  the 
bill,  for  the  President  states  that  he 
supports  the  creation  of  a  foundation 
to  honor  Mo.  Rather,  the  President  has 
raised  objections  to  the  way  in  which 
the  Board  that  will  administer  the 
Foundation  is  set  up.  In  his  statement, 
the  President  questions  whether  the 
law  may  provide  for  the  congressional 
leadership  and  the  president  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Arizona  to  appoint  members 
to  the  Foundation  Board,  in  addition 
to  the  President. 

This  is  not  the  first  law  that  Con- 
gress has  enacted  establishing  a  foun- 
dation with  congressional  participation 
to  honor  the  distinguished  career  of  an 
American  leader  who  served  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress.  It  is,  however,  the  first 
time  that  the  President  has  vetoed 
such  a  law. 

In  1975,  the  Congress  honored  former 
President,  and  former  Senator,  Harry  S 
Truman,  by  establishing  the  Truman 
Scholarship  Foundation.  Then,  in  1986, 
the  Congress  honored  another  distin- 
guished Arizonan,  Senator  Goldwater, 
by  establishing  the  Barry  Goldwater 
Scholarship  and  Excellence  in  Edu- 
cation Foundation.  The  Tnmian  and 
Goldwater  Foundations,  after  which 
the  Udall  Foundation  was  substan- 
tially patterned,  are  governed  by 
boards  made  up  of  congressional,  as 
well  as  Presidential,  appointees.  The 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee,  Mr.  Nunn,  as  well 
as  my  able  colleague  from  Arizona  Mr. 
McCain,  currently  serve  as  trustees  of 
the  Goldwater  Foundation.  President 
Reagan  expressed  reservations  about 
the  appointment  mechanism  for  the 
Goldwater  Board,  but  he  signed  the  bill 
into  law  nonetheless. 

Nor  are  the  Truman  and  Goldwater 
Foundations  the  only  government  edu- 
cational foundations  whose  member- 
ship is  designated,  in  part,  by  the  Con- 
gress. The  James  Madison  Memorial 
Fellowship  Foundation  was  established 
by  Congress  to  commemorate  the  bi- 
centennial of  the  Constitution  by  spon- 
soring programs  for  grraduate  study  of 
the  Constitution's  principles  and  for- 
mation. Under  the  law,  the  board  of 
trustees  that  administers  the  Madison 


Foundation  is  made  up  of  persons  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  in  part  from 
persons  designated  by  the  leadership  of 
Congress.  In  fact,  at  this  moment,  two 
of  our  colleagues  serve  as  the  chairman 
and  treasurer  of  the  Madison  Board. 

As  my  colleagues  can  see,  we  had  a 
reasonable  basis  for  drawing  up  the 
Board  for  the  Udall  Foundation  the 
way  we  did  and  for  believing  that  the 
President  would  sign  the  legislation. 
Given  the  background,  I  believe  that 
the  President  would  have  been  better- 
advised  to  have  signed  this  bill,  while 
requesting  any  amendments  that  he 
might  want  to  accommodate  his  ap- 
iwintment  concerns.  At  a  minimum, 
the  President  should  have  returned  the 
bill  to  the  Senate  so  that  we  could 
have  chosen  how  to  proceed  under  the 
Constitution. 

Now  we  have  to  determine  how  to 
proceed  from  where  we  are  now.  Under 
the  Constitution,  a  bill  becomes  law 
automatically  if  the  President  neither 
signs  it  nor  returns  it  to  Congress,  un- 
less return  was  prevented.  As  the 
courts  have  interpreted  and  applied  the 
Constitution  over  the  past  20  years,  S. 
1176  accordingly  became  law  in  Decem- 
ber when  the  President  failed  to  return 
it  with  his  objections  to  the  Senate  by 
causing  them  to  be  delivered  to  the 
Secretary. 

If  we  wished  to  bring  this  question 
before  the  courts  one  more  time,  I  am 
confident  that  we  would  receive  the 
same  ruling  one  more  time,  and  S.  1176 
would  be  declared  a  law.  But  I  do  not 
think  that  course,  which  might  take 
several  years  to  complete,  is  a  wise  ini- 
tial course  to  take  in  this  case.  Rather, 
it  is  important  to  get  this  Foundation 
off  and  running.  Mo  Udall  deserves  bet- 
ter than  for  this  Foundation,  and  the 
educational  endeavors  in  the  environ- 
ment and  health  care  it  will  support,  to 
be  delayed  by  litigation  over  the  Presi- 
dent's purported  pocket  veto. 

Therefore,  after  staff  discussions 
with  the  White  House,  my  colleague. 
Senator  McCain,  and  I  are  today  intro- 
ducing a  bill  that  I  hope  will  enable  us 
to  resolve  this  matter  simply  and  expe- 
ditiously. The  bill  does  two  things. 
First,  it  repeals  S.  1176,  which  is  nec- 
essary since  under  the  Constitution  S. 
1176  is  presently  a  law,  even  if  the 
President's  memorandum  does  not  rec- 
ognize that  fact.  Second,  it  reauthor- 
izes the  Udall  Foundation  and  modifies 
the  Board's  appointment  provisions  to 
meet  the  President's  objections. 

It  is  my  hope  that  once  the  Senate 
acts  on  this  bill,  the  House  and  the 
President  will  each  do  their  part,  so 
that  the  worthwhile  work  of  the  Udall 
Foundation  can  commence  on  schedule. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

ABUSE  OF  THE  POCKET  VETO  POWER 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
doubly  unfortunate  that  President 
Bush  has  asserted  a  right  to  pocket 
veto  S.  1176.  legislation  to  establish  a 
scholarship  program  to  honor  our  col- 


league and  fMend  ftom  Arizona.  Rep- 
resentative Morris  Udall. 

Mo  Udall  was  an  extraordinary  Mem- 
ber of  Congress.  His  wit  and  grace 
made  him  a  pleasure  to  work  with,  and 
his  commitment  to  preserving  the  Na- 
tion's natural  heritage  has  made  Amer- 
ica a  better,  more  beautiful,  land.  He 
richly  deserves  the  honor  of  having 
this  scholarship  program  established  in 
his  name,  and  I  hope  that  the  issues 
raised  by  the  President  can  be  resolved 
as  quickly  as  possible,  so  that  the 
scholarships  can  begin. 

But  it  is  also  unfortunate  that,  in 
seeking  to  protect  his  constitutional 
prerogatives.  President  Bush  violated 
the  Constitution  Itself  by  attempting 
to  pocket  veto  the  legislation  during 
the  recent  recess.  Article  I,  section  7  of 
the  Constitution  makes  it  clear  that 
the  President  must  return  vetoed  legis- 
lation to  the  House  In  which  it  origi- 
nated, "unless  the  Congress  by  their 
adjournment  prevent  Its  return." 

In  recent  years,  when  the  Senate  and 
House  have  recessed  or  adjourned  dur- 
ing a  session  or  between  sessions,  they 
have  designated  officers  to  receive  bills 
returned  by  the  President.  This  proce- 
dure upholds  the  constitutional  separa- 
tion of  powers  by  permitting  the  Presi- 
dent to  veto  bills  that  he  finds  objec- 
tionable while  preserving  Congress' 
ability  to  enact  the  measures  into  law 
by  overriding  the  veto. 

In  the  early  1970's,  when  President 
Nixon  sought  to  use  a  pocket  veto  dur- 
ing a  5-day  recess,  I  brought  suit  to 
challenge  the  constitutionality  of  that 
action.  In  Kennedy  v.  Sampson,  511  F.2d 
430  (1974).  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  Circuit  upheld 
my  challenge  and  ruled  that  the  Presi- 
dent's pocket  veto  was  unconstitu- 
tional. The  rationale  of  the  decision 
makes  clear  that  a  pocket  veto  Is  valid 
only  at  the  end  of  a  Congress,  and  not 
during  adjournments  within  a  session 
or  the  adjournment  between  sessions. 
In  1976,  the  Ford  administration  an- 
nounced that  It  would  use  a  normal 
veto  rather  than  the  pocket  veto,  in  ac- 
cord with  the  court's  ruling. 

Although  President  Reagan  and 
President  Bush  disagreed  with  the 
court's  ruling,  they  have  generally  fol- 
lowed it,  and  returned  bills  vetoed  dur- 
ing recesses  to  the  Congress  with  a 
statement  noting  the  disagreement 
over  the  issue.  When  President  Reagan 
tried  to  pocket  veto  a  Salvadoran 
human  rights  bill  during  an 
intersession  recess  in  1983,  the  Senate 
joined  In  a  lawsuit  to  challenge  that 
veto,  and  the  D.C.  circuit  upheld  that 
challenge;  but  the  litigation  was  even- 
tually dismissed  by  the  Supreme  Court 
on  mootness  grounds. 

Technically,  the  recent  recess  was  an 
intrasession  recess,  since  the  first  ses- 
sion did  not  adjourn  sine  die  until  Jan- 
uary 3.  Therefore.  In  accord  with  the 
Sampson  decision,  the  President  should 
have  returned  the  bill  to  Congress  with 
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the  usual  notation  preserving  his  posi- 
tion on  the  pocket  veto,  but  he  did  not 
do  so.  Because  the  President  did  not  re- 
turn S.  1176  to  the  Senate,  the  bill  has 
become  law.  without  the  President's 
signature. 

But  I  agree  with  Senator  DeConcini 
that  it  is  sensible  to  move  quickly  to 
permit  this  fitting  honor  for  Mo  Udall 
to  go  forward,  while  preserving  Con- 
gress' position  on  the  pocket  veto 
issue.  For  that  reason,  the  legislation 
being  introduced  today  recognizes  that 
S.  1176  is  now  a  public  law,  and  repeals 
it  and  enacts  new  legislation  to  address 
the  President's  concerns  about  the 
manner  in  which  members  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees  of  the  Morris  K.  Udall 
Scholarship  and  Excellence  in  National 
Environmental  Foundation  will  be  ap- 
pointed. 

When  President  Bush  decides  to  veto 
legislation,  he  should  follow  the  con- 
stitutionally mandated  procedures  for 
exercising  his  veto  power.  He  should 
not  abuse  the  pocket  veto  power  and 
deprive  Congress  of  the  opportunity  to 
override  his  veto.  I  hope  the  adminis- 
tration will  restore  the  practice  of  re- 
cent years,  which  permits  Congress  and 
the  administration  to  maintain  their 
respective  positions  until  a  satisfac- 
tory resolution  of  the  pocket  veto  con- 
troversy can  be  achieved. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
are  no  amendments,  the  bill  Is  deemed 
read  a  third  time  and  passed. 

So  the  bill  (S.  2184)  was  passed,  as  fol- 
lows: 

S.  2184 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 
SECTION  1.  SHORT  TrfLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Morris  K. 
Udall    Scholarship   and   Excellence    In    Na- 
tional Environmental  and  Native  American 
Public  Policy  Act  of  1992. 
SEC.  2.  REPEAL  OF  PREVIOUS  LEGISLATION. 

The  Morris  K.  Udall  Scholarship  and  Excel- 
lence in  National  Environmental  Policy  Act, 
S.  1176,  102nd  Congress,  is  hereby  repealed. 
SEC.  S.  FINDINGS. 

The  Congrress  finds  that— 

(1)  For  three  decades.  Congressman  Morris 
K.  Udall  has  served  his  country  with  distinc- 
tion and  honor; 

(2)  Congressman  Morris  K.  Udall  has  had  a 
lasting  impact  on  this  Nation's  environment, 
public  lands,  and  natural  resources,  and  has 
instilled  in  this  Nation's  youth  a  love  of  the 
air,  land  and  water; 

(3)  Congressman  Morris  K.  Udall  has  been  a 
champion  of  the  rights  of  Native  Americans 
and  Alaska  Natives  and  has  used  his  leader- 
ship in  the  Congress  to  strengthen  tribal 
self-governance;  and 

(4)  it  is  a  fitting  tribute  to  the  leadership, 
courage,  and  vision  Congressman  Morris  K. 
Udall  exemplifies  to  establish  in  his  name 
programs  to  encourage  the  continued  use, 
enjoyment,  education,  and  exploration  of  our 
Nation's  rich  and  bountiful  natural  re- 
sources. 

SEC.  4.  DEFINITIONS. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  Act- 
CD  the  term  "Board"  means  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  Morris  K.  UdaU  Scholarship 


and  Excellence  in  National  EnvlronmenUl 
Policy  Foundation  established  under  section 
4(b): 

(2)  the  term  "Center"  means  the  Udall 
Center  for  Studies  in  Public  Policy  estab- 
lished at  the  University  of  Arizona  in  1967- 

(3)  the  term  "eligible  Individual"  means  a 
citizen  or  national  of  the  United  States  or  a 
permanent  resident  alien  of  the  United 
States: 

(4)  the  term  "Foundation"  means  the  Mor- 
ris K.  Udall  Scholarship  and  Excellence  in 
National  Environmental  Policy  Foundation 
established  under  section  4(a); 

(5)  the  term  "fund"  means  the  Morris  K. 
Udall  Scholarship  and  Excellence  in  Na- 
tional Environmental  Policy  Trust  Fund  es- 
tablished in  section  8: 

(6)  the  term  "institution  of  higher  edu- 
cation" has  the  same  meaning  given  to  such 
term  by  section  1201(a)  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965;  and 

(7)  the  term  "State"  means  each  of  the 
several  States,  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Guam,  the  Virgin  Islands,  American  Samoa, 
the  Commonwealth  of  the  Northern  Mariana 
Islands,  the  Republic  of  the  Marshall  Islands, 
the  Federal  States  of  Micronesia,  and  the 
Republic  of  Palau  (until  the  Compact  of  Free 
Association  is  ratified). 

SEC.  S.  E8TABU8HMENT  OF  THE  MORRIS  K. 
UDALL  SCHOLARSHIP  AND  EXCEL- 
LENCE IN  NATIONAL  ENVIRON- 
MENTAL POUCY  FOUNDATION. 

(a)  Establishment.- There  is  esublished 
as  an  independent  entity  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  United  States  Government,  the 
Morris  K.  Udall  Scholarship  and  Excellence 
in  National  Environmental  Policy  Founda- 
tion. 

(b)  Board  of  Trustees.— The  Foundation 
shall  be  subject  to  the  supervision  and  direc- 
tion of  the  Board  of  Trustees.  The  Board 
shall  be  comprised  of  12  trustees,  eleven  of 
whom  shall  be  voting  members  of  the  Board, 
as  follows; 

(1)  Two  Trustees,  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  after  considering  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, in  consultation  with  the  Minor- 
ity Leader  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

(2)  Two  Trustees,  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  after  considering  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Sen- 
ate, in  consultation  with  the  Majority  and 
Minority  Leaders  of  the  Senate. 

(3)  Five  Trustees,  not  more  than  three  of 
whom  shall  be  of  the  same  political  party, 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  President  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  who  have 
shown  leadership  and  interest  in— 

(A)  the  continued  use,  enjoyment,  edu- 
cation, and  exploration  Of  our  Nation's  rich 
and  bountiful  natural  resources,  such  as 
presidents  of  major  foundations  Involved 
with  the  environment;  or 

(B)  in  the  improvement  of  the  health  sta- 
tus of  Native  Americans  and  Alaska  Natives 
and  in  strengthening  tribal  self-governance, 
such  as  tribal  leaders  involved  in  health  and 
public  policy  development  affecting  Native 
American  and  Alaska  Native  communities. 

(4)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  or  the 
Secretary's  designee,  who  shall  serve  as  a 
voting  ex  officio  member  of  the  Board  but 
shall  not  be  eligible  to  serve  as  Chairperson. 

(5)  The  Secretary  of  Education,  or  the  Sec- 
retary's designee,  who  shall  serve  as  a  voting 
ex  officio  member  of  the  Board  but  shall  not 
be  eligible  to  serve  as  Chairperson. 

(6)  The  President  of  the  University  of  Ari- 
zona shall  serve  as  a  nonvoting,  ex  offlcio 
member  and  shall  not  be  eligible  to  serve  as 
chairperson. 
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PERM  OF  OFFICK.— 

[N  General.— The  term  of  office  of  each 
of  the  Board  shall  be  six  years,  ex- 
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As  deslgmated  by  the   President,   one 

,,«e  appointed  pursuant  to  Sec.   5(b)(2) 

I  wo  trustees  appointed  pursuant  to  Sec. 

shall  each  serve  2  years;  and 

as  deslgmated  by  the  President,  one 

,~^e  appointed  pursuant  to  Sec.   5(b)(1) 

I  wo  Trustees  appointed  pursuant  to  Sec. 

I)  shall  each  serve  4  years;  and 

as  designated  by  the  President,  one 

_e  appointed  pursuant  to  Sec.  5(b)(1), 

Trustee    appointed    pursuant    to    Sec. 

and  one  Trustee  appointed  pursuant 

-.  5(b)(3)  shall  each  serve  6  years;  and 

a  Trustee  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy 

serve  for  the  remainder  of  the  term  for 

the    Trustee's    predecessor    was   ap- 

and  shall  be  appointed  In  the  same 

as  the  orlgrinal  appointment  for  that 

.^j  was  made. 

.,  Travel  and  Subsistence  Pay.— Trust- 

Jhall  serve  without  pay,  but  shall  be  en- 

to  reimbursement  for  travel,  subsist- 

and  other  necessary  expenses  incurred 

performance  of  their  duties  as  mem- 

„.  the  Board. 

Location  of  Foundation.— The  Founda- 
shall  be  located  in  Tucson,  Arizona, 
(f)  Executive  Director. — 

In  general.— There  shall  be  an  Eixecu- 

Dlrector  of  the  Foundation  who  shall  be 

ted  by  the  Board.  The  Executive  Di- 

_.  shall  be  the  chief  executive  officer  of 

foundation  and  shall  carry  out  the  func- 

of  the  Foundation  subject  to  the  super- 

and  direction  of  the  Board.  The  Execu- 

shall  carry  out  such  other  func- 

consistent  with  the  provisions  of  this 
is  the  Board  shall  prescribe. 
Compensation.— The  Executive  Director 
^e  Foundation  shall  be  compensated  at 
rate  specified  for  employees  in  level  IV 
Executive  Schedule  under  section  5315 
5,  United  States  Code. 
S.  PURPOSE  OF  THE  FOUNDATION. 
„  the  purpose  of  the  Foundation  to— 
increase  awareness  of  the  importance  of 
promote  the  benefit  and  enjoyment  of 
Nation's  natural  resources; 
foster  among  the  American  population 
^r  recognition  and  understanding  of  the 
of  the  environment,  public  lands  and  re- 
in  the   development  of  the  United 
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identify  critical  environmental  issues; 
,  establish  a  Program  for  Environmental 
cy  Research  and  an  Environmental  Con- 
Resolution  at  the  Center; 
develop  resources  to  properly  train  pro- 
in  the  environmental  and  related 
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provide  educational  outreach  regarding 
environmental  policy;  and 

develop  resources  to  properly  train  Na- 
Amerlcan   and   Alaska   Native   profes- 
sionals in  health  care  and  public  policy. 

7.  AUTHORITY  OF  THE  FOUNDATION. 

)  AUTHORITY  OF  THE  FOUNDATION.— 

In  GENERAL.— (A)  The   Foundation,   in 
jltatlon  with  the  Center,  is  authorized 
dentify  and  conduct  such  programs,  ac- 
«,  and  services  as  the  Foundation  con- 
siders appropriate  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
bed  in  section  5.  The  Foundation  shall 
ha^e  the  authority   to  award  scholarships, 
feljowshipe,  internships,  and  grants  and  fund 
Center  to  carry  out  and  manage  other 
.rams,  activities,  and  services. 
)  The  Foundation  may  provide,  directly 
by  contract,  for  the  conduct  of  national 
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competition  for  the  purpose  of  selecting  re- 
cipients of  scholarships,  fellowships.  Intern- 
ships, and  grants  awarded  under  this  Act. 

(C)  The  Foundation  may  award  scholar- 
ships, fellowships,  internships,  and  grants  to 
eligible  individuals  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  for  study  in  fields  re- 
lated to  the  environment  and  Native  Amer- 
ican and  Alaska  Native  health  care  and  trib- 
al public  policy.  Such  scholarships,  fellow- 
ships, internships  and  grants  shall  be  award- 
ed to  eligible  individuals  who  meet  the  mini- 
mum criteria  established  by  the  Foundation. 

(2)  SCHOLARSHIPS.— (A)  Scholarships  shall 
be  awarded  to  outstanding  undergraduate 
students  who  intend  to  pursue  careers  relat- 
ed to  the  environment  and  to  outstanding 
Native  American  and  Alaska  Native  under- 
graduate students  who  intend  to  pursue  ca- 
reers in  health  care  and  tribal  public  policy. 

(B)  An  eligible  individual  awarded  a  schol- 
arship under  this  Act  may  receive  payments 
under  this  Act  only  during  such  periods  as 
the  Foundation  finds  that  the  eligible  indi- 
vidual is  maintaining  satisfactory  pro- 
ficiency and  devoting  full  time  to  study  or 
research  and  is  not  engaging  in  gainful  em- 
ployment other  than  employment  approved 
by  the  Foundation  pursuant  to  regulations  of 
the  Board. 

(C)  The  Foundation  may  require  reports 
containing  such  Information,  in  such  form, 
and  to  be  filed  at  such  times  as  the  Founda- 
tion determines  to  be  necessary  from  any  eli- 
gible individual  awarded  a  scholarship  under 
this  Act.  Such  reports  shall  be  accompanied 
by  a  certificate  from  an  appropriate  official 
at  the  institution  of  higher  education,  ap- 
proved by  the  Foundation,  stating  that  such 
individual  is  making  satisfactory  progress 
in.  and  is  devoting  essentially  full  time  to 
study  or  research,  except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided in  this  subsection. 

(3)  FELLOWSHIPS.- Fellowships  shall  be 
awarded  to — 

(A)  outstanding  graduate  students  who  in- 
tend to  pursue  advanced  degrees  in  fields  re- 
lated to  the  environment  and  to  outstanding 
Native  American  and  Alaska  Native  grad- 
uate students  who  intend  to  pursue  advanced 
degrees  in  health  care  and  tribal  public  pol- 
icy, including  law  and  medicine;  and 

(B)  faculty  from  a  variety  of  disciplines  to 
bring  the  expertise  of  such  faculty  to  the 
Foundation. 

(4)  Internships.— Internships  shall  be 
awarded  to — 

(A)  deserving  and  qualified  individuals  to 
participate  in  internships  In  Federal,  SUte 
and  local  agencies  or  in  offices  of  major  envi- 
ronmental organizations  pursuant  to  section 
5;  and 

(B)  deserving  and  qualified  Native  Amer- 
ican and  Alaska  Native  individuals  to  par- 
ticipate in  internships  in  Federal,  State  and 
local  agencies  or  in  offices  of  major  public 
health  or  public  policy  organizations  pursu- 
ant to  section  5. 

(5)  Grants.— The  Foundation  shall  award 
grants  to  the  Center— 

(A)  to  provide  for  an  annual  panel  of  ex- 
perts to  discuss  contemporary  environ- 
mental issues: 

(B)  to  conduct  environmental  policy  re- 
search; 

(C)  to  conduct  research  on  Native  Amer- 
ican and  Alaska  Native  health  care  issues 
and  tribal  public  policy  issues;  and 

(D)  for  visiting  policymakers  to  share  the 
practical  experiences  of  such  for  visiting  pol- 
icymakers with  the  Foundation. 

(6)  Repository.— The  Foundation  shall 
provide  direct  or  indirect  assistance  from 
the  proceeds  of  the  Fund  to  the  Center  to 


maintain  the  current  site  of  the  repository 
for  Morris  K.  Udall's  papers  and  other  such 
public  papers  as  may  be  appropriate  and  as- 
sure such  papers'  availability  to  the  public. 

(7)  Coordination.— The  Foundation  shall 
assist  in  the  development  and  implementa- 
tion of  a  Program  for  Environmental  Policy 
Research  and  Environmental  Conflict  Reso- 
lution to  be  located  at  the  Center. 

(b)  Morris  K.  Udall  Scholars.- Recipi- 
ents of  scholarships,  fellowships,  intemshipe 
and  grants  under  this  Act  shall  be  knows  as 
"Morris  K.  Udall  Scholars". 

(c)  Program  Priorities.— The  Foundation 
shall  determine  the  priority  of  the  programs 
to  be  carried  out  under  this  Act  and  the 
amount  of  funds  to  be  allocated  for  such  pro- 
grams. However,  not  less  than  50  percent 
shall  be  utilized  for  the  programs  set  forth  in 
section  6(a)(2).  section  6(a)(3)  and  section 
6(a)(4).  not  more  than  15  percent  shall  be 
used  for  salaries  and  other  administrative 
purposes,  and  not  less  than  20  percent  shall 
be  appropriated  to  the  Center  for  section 
6(a)(5),  section  6(a)(6)  and  section  6(a)(7)  con- 
ditioned on  a  25  percent  match  from  other 
sources  and  further  conditioned  on  adequate 
space  at  the  Center  being  made  available  for 
the  Executive  Director  and  other  appropriate 
staff  of  the  Foundation  by  the  Center. 

SEC.  &  ESTABUSHMENT  OF  THE  MORRIS  K. 
UDALL  SCHOLARSHIP  AND  EXCEL- 
LENCE IN  NATIONAL  ENVIRON- 
MENTAL POLICY  TRUST  FUND. 

(a)  ESTABUSHMENT  OF  FUND.— There  is  es- 
tablished in  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  a  trust  fund  to  be  known  as  the  "Mor- 
ris K.  Udall  Scholarship  and  Excellence  In 
National  Environmental  Policy  Trust  Fund" 
to  be  administered  by  a  Foundation.  The 
fund  shall  consist  of  amounts  appropriated 
to  it  pursuant  to  section  10  and  amounts 
credited  to  it  under  section  (d). 

(b)  Investment  of  Fund  assets.- 

(1)  In  general.— It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  Invest,  at  the 
direction  of  the  Foundation  Board.  In  full 
the  amounts  appropriated  to  the  fund.  Such 
Investments  shall  be  in  Public  Debt  Securi- 
ties with  maturities  suitable  to  the  needs  of 
the  Fund.  Investments  in  Public  Debt  Secu- 
rities shall  bear  interest  "at  rates  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  tak- 
ing into  consideration  the  current  average 
market  yield  on  outatanding  marketable  ob- 
ligations of  the  United  States"  of  com- 
parable maturity. 

SEC  ».   EXPENDITURES  AND  AUDIT  OF  TRUST 
FUND. 

(a)  In  General.— The  Foundation  shall  pay 
from  the  interest  and  earnings  of  the  fund 
such  sums  as  the  Board  determines  are  nec- 
essary and  appropriate  to  enable  the  Founda- 
tion to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

(b)  AUDIT  BY  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice.—The  activities  of  the  Foundation  and 
the  Center  under  this  Act  may  be  audited  by 
the  General  Accounting  Office  under  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  prescribed 
by  the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States.  Representatives  of  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  shall  have  access  to  all 
books,  accounta,  records,  reporta  filed  and 
all  other  papers,  things,  or  property  belong- 
ing to  or  in  use  by  the  Foundation  and  the 
Center,  pertaining  to  such  federally  assisted 
activities  and  necessary  to  facilitate  the 
audit. 

SEC.  10.  ADMINISTRATIVE  PROVISIONS. 

(a)  In  General.— In  order  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Act.  the  Foundation  may— 

(1)  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of 
such  personnel  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  except  that  In 
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no  case  shall  employees  other  than  the  Exec- 
utive Director  be  compensated  at  a  -ate  to 
exceed  the  maximum  rate  for  employees  in 
grade  GS-15  of  the  General  Schedule  under 
section  5332  of  title  5,  United  States  Code; 

(2)  procure  or  fund  the  Centar  to  procure 
temporary  and  intermittent  services  of  ex- 
perta  and  consultanta  as  are  necessary  to  the 
extent  authorized  by  section  3109  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  but  at  rates  hot  to  ex- 
ceed the  rate  specified  at  the  time  of  such 
service  for  level  IV  of  the  Executive  Sched- 
ule under  section  5315  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code; 

(3)  prescribe  such  regxilations  as  the  Foun- 
dation considers  necessary  governing  the 
manner  in  which  ita  functions  shall  be  car- 
ried out; 

(4)  accept,  hold,  administer  and  utilize 
glfta,  both  real  and  personal,  for  the  purpose 
of  aiding  or  facilitating  the  work  of  the 
Foundation. 

<5)  accept  and  utilize  the  services  of  vol- 
untary and  noncompensated  personnel  and 
reimburse  such  personnel  for  travel  ex- 
penses, including  per  diem,  as  authorized  by 
section  5703  of  title  5,  United  States  Code; 

(6)  enter  into  contracta,  grante.  or  other 
arrangementa  or  modifications  thereof,  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  and  such 
contracta  or  modifications  thereof  may,  with 
the  concurrence  of  two-thirds  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  be  entered  into 
without  performance  or  other  bonds,  and 
without  regard  to  section  3709  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  (41  U.S.C.  5);  and 

(7)  make  other  necessary  expenditures. 

SEC.  IL  AUTHORIZATION  OP  APPROPRIATIONS. 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  fund  S40.000.000  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act. 

Mr  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  EKDLE.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
a^eed  to. 


SUSPENDING  THE  FORCIBLE  RE- 
PATRIATION OF  HAITIAN  NA- 
TIONALS 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I  un- 
derstand that  Senator  Kennedy  intro- 
duced S.  2185  earlier  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  now  ask  that  the 
bill  be  read  for  the  first  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  read  the  bill  by  title. 

The  assistant  legrlslative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  bill  (S.  2185)  to  suspend  the  forcible  repa- 
triation of  Haitian  nationals  fleeing  after 
the  coup  d'etat  in  Haiti  until  certain  condi- 
tions are  met. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  now 
ask  for  its  second  reading. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard.  The  bill  will  lie  over  pur- 
suant to  rule  XIV. 


BILL  INDEFINITELy  POSTPONED— 
S.  2173 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I  now 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  Calendar 


No.  394,  S.  2173,  the  unemployment 
compensation  benefits  bill,  be  indefi- 
nitely postponed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
majority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Yes,  certainly. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Re- 
publican leader. 


PROGRAM 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  DOLE.  With  reference  to  the 
unanimous-consent  request  we  earlier 
propounded  and  agreed  to,  I  think  we 
indicated  after  1  hour  of  debate  there 
would  be  then  a  vote  on  the  motion  to 
proceed.  I  know  of  no  objection  on  this 
side  if  we  just  by  unanimous  consent 
now  agree  that  after  an  hour  of  debate 
we  go  on  the  bill  itself.  We  have  no  re- 
quest for  a  vote. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  not  checked  that  on  our  side.  If 
the  Senator  does  not  mind,  I  would  pre- 
fer to  inquire  of  Democratic  Senators 
before  doing  that.  Perhaps  I  could  do 
that  first  thing  in  the  morning  and 
then  we  could  do  it  then  if  that  is 
agreeable  with  the  Senator. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Yes.  I  think  some  may  in- 
terpret that,  since  we  did  not  say  what 
kind  of  vote,  there  might  be  a  roUcall 
vote.  We  have  no  request  for  a  rollcall 
vote.  We  are  willing  to  agree  after  that 
hour  by  unanimous  consent  to  go  on 
the  bill. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  understand  that 
and  appreciate  that.  I  would  appreciate 
the  opportunity  to  at  least  inform 
Democratic  Senators  of  that  before 
agreeing  to  do  so,  and  will  then  be  pre- 
pared to  respond  first  thing  tomorrow 
morning  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  a  brief  state- 
ment I  would  like  to  make.  I  now  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  upon  the  com- 
pletion of  my  remarks  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess  as  to  be  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDERS  FOR  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate competes  its  business  today  it 
stand  in  recess  until  10:30  a.m.,  on 
Wednesday,  February  5;  that  following 
the  prayer,  the  Journal  of  the  proceed- 
ings be  approved  to  date;  that  the  time 
for  the  two  leaders  be  reserved  for  their 
use  later  in  the  day;  and  that  there 
then  be  a  period  for  morning  business 
not  to  extend  beyond  11  a.m.,  with  Sen- 
ators permitted  to  speak  therein,  with 
Senator  Simpson  recognized  for  up  to  5 
minutes.  Senator  Spector  for  up  to  10 
minutes,  and  Senator  Pryor  for  up  to 
15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  11  a.m.,  on 
Wednesday,  February  5,  there  be  1  hour 
for  debate  on  the  motion  to  proceed  to 
S.  2166,  to  be  equally  divided  between 
Senators  Johnston  and  Murkowski; 
that  following  the  conclusion  or  yield- 
ing back  of  time,  the  Senate  proceed  to 
vote  on  the  motion  to  proceed  to  S. 
2166.  I  further  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  following  any  opening  statements 
on  S.  2166,  Senator  Jeffords  be  recog- 
nized to  offer  an  amendment  regarding 
alternative  fuels. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


FREEDOM  OF  CHOICE  ACT 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  sev- 
eral members  of  the  press  have  asked 
about  an  article  in  the  Washington 
Post  today  regtu^ng  my  views  on  the 
Freedom  of  Choice  Act. 

The  Post  headline  and  the  lead  sen- 
tence of  the  article  state  that  I  "op- 
pose" the  Freedom  of  Choice  Act.  That 
is  incorrect.  Later  in  the  article  it  is 
stated  that  I  have  "serious  reserva- 
tions" about  the  act.  That  is  correct. 

I  strongly  support  the  purpose  of  the 
Freedom  of  Choice  Act.  which  is  to  se- 
cure the  right  of  each  woman  to  make 
the  choice  about  abortion  that  was 
first  set  forth  in  the  Supreme  Court's 
1973  ruling  in  the  case  of  Roe  versus 
Wade. 

If  the  Supreme  Court  determines 
that  it  will  no  longer  protect  that 
right.  Congress  should  act  to  provide 
that  protection. 

Moreover.  I  believe  the  action  Con- 
gress takes  should  seek  to  secure  pro- 
tection for  the  right  of  choice  in  the  fu- 
ture as  well  as  immediately.  To  the  de- 
gree possible,  we  should  seek  to  ensure 
that  future  Congresses  cannot  nullify 
that  protection. 

The  only  vehicle  currently  before  the 
Congress  to  protect  the  right  of  choice 
is  the  Freedom  of  Choice  Act.  Like  all 
legislation  introduced  in  the  Congress, 
its  wording  and  implications  will  be 
carefully  reviewed  before  the  Labor 
and  Human  Resources  Committee  votes 
on  whether  to  send  it  to  the  fUll  Senate 
for  debate.  I  hope  the  concerns  I  have 
about  securing  the  long-term  protec- 
tion of  the  right  of  choice  can  be  con- 
sidered as  the  committee  considers  this 
matter. 

I  take  seriously  the  responsibility  of 
the  Congress  to  respond  if  the  Supreme 
Court  overturns  the  right  to  choose. 
American  women  should  know  that  the 
majority  in  the  Congress  is  determined 
to  secure  their  rights  to  the  best  of  our 
ability  and  within  the  limits  of  the 
constitutional  authority  we  have  to  do 
so. 

I  do  have  concerns  about  the  use  of  a 
statute  to  define  and  secure  a  constitu- 
tional right.  Such  an  action  could  cre- 
ate a  dangerous  precedent. 
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they  would  supersede  In  many  of  the 
States. 

Difference  of  opinion  over  the  word- 
ing of  long-range  effect  of  legislation 
does  not  mean  that  there  are  substan- 
tial differences  on  the  substance  of  the 
issue  or  in  the  goals  of  the  legislation. 
In  this  Instance,  there  are  none  be- 
tween me  and  those  who  support  the 
act.  I  support  the  right  of  choice  for 
women  and  I  believe  that  right  ought 
to  be  protected,  in  an  appropriate  and 
constitutional  way.  I  will  work  with 


the  sponsors  of  the  act  to  achieve  that 
common  objective. 
Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 


RECESS  UNTIL  TOMORROW  AT  10:30 
A.M. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will  now 
stand  in  recess. 

Thereupon,  the  Senate,  at  7:22  p.m., 
recessed  until  Wednesday,  February  5, 
1992,  at  10:30  a.m. 
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DR.  MARTIN  LUTHER  KING,  JR.. 
HOLIDAY  PROGRAM  AT  NORTH 
IDAHO  COLLEGE  ON  JANUARY  15. 
1992 


HON.  URRY  LaROCCO 

OF  IDAHO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  4. 1992 

Mr.  UROCCO.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  participating  in  the  North  Idaho 
College  Seventh  Annual  Dr.  Martin  Luther 
King,  Jr.,  Holiday  Program  in  Coeur  d'Alene, 
ID.  While  this  event  honored  ttie  life  and  work 
of  a  historic  civil  rights  leader,  it  also  served 
as  a  tribute  and  thank  you  to  the  members  of 
the  Kootenai  County  Task  Force  on  Human 
Relations.  This  is  a  group  whose  dedicatk)n 
and  commitment  to  human  rights  at  the  local 
level  should  serve  as  an  example  to  other 
communities  nationwide.  I  would  also  like  to 
commend  Faith  Byron,  the  author  of  an  award 
winning  essay  commemorating  North  Idaho's 
celebration  of  this  special  day  in  our  Nation's 
history. 

I  insert  my  remarits  and  the  text  of  Ms.  By- 
ron's essay  into  the  Congressional  Record: 

Remarks  of  Congressman  Larry  LaRocco 

My  dear  friends.  It  is  an  honor  and  a  privi- 
lege to  be  with  you  all  for  today's  celebra- 
tion of  the  "Seventh  Annual  Dr.  Martin  Lu- 
ther King-,  Jr.  Holiday  Program."  As  always. 
It  is  wonderful  to  be  at  North  Idaho  College, 
enjoying  the  peace  and  quiet  of  Coeur 
d'Alene  before  I  return  to  the  hectic  hustle 
and  bustle  of  Capitol  Hill. 

I  would  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  ev- 
eryone who  has  played  a  role  in  organizing 
this  beautiful  ceremony.  It  is  indeed  a  touch- 
ing and  fitting  tribute  to  Dr.  King,  and  I  con- 
sider myself  lucky  to  have  been  asked  to  par- 
ticipate. I  would  also  extend  a  special  thank 
you  to  the  faculty  and  students  of  North 
Idaho,  the  N.I.C.  Popcorn  Forum,  the  Coeur 
d'Alene  and  Post  Falls  School  Districts,  and, 
of  course,  the  members  of  the  Kootenai 
County  Task  Force  on  Human  Relations.  I 
think  you  all  deserve  a  special  round  of  ap- 
plause for  your  hard  work  and  commitment 
to  improving  the  quality  of  life  in  our  great 
State. 

We  have  come  together  today  to  honor  the 
life  and  work  of  a  prodigious  and  heroic 
man— the  Rev.  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr. 
As  a  leader  and  spokesman  for  the  Civil 
Rights  movement.  Dr.  King's  selfless  com- 
mitment to  freedom  for  all  Americans  will 
never  be  forgotten.  Our  presence  here  today 
is  evidence  of  this  fact.  It  is  proof  that  Dr. 
King's  dream  of  securing  the  fundamental 
human  rights  for  all  men  and  women,  across 
all  ethnic  and  religious  boundaries,  is  still 
very  much  alive. 

But  what  do  we  really  mean  when  we  use 
the  term  "human  rights"?  For  many,  the  ex- 
pression conjures  up  images  of  oppression 
and  torture  in  far  away  countries,  or  the 
grassroots  work  of  organizations  such  as 
Amnesty  International  and  Human  Rights 
Watch.  Without  a  doubt,  the  human  rights 


agenda  is  a  global  one.  And  these  monitoring 
groups  perform  an  extremely  important  serv- 
ice which  affects  each  and  every  one  of  us  by 
virtue  of  our  humanness. 

However  the  people  gathered  here  today 
are  proof  that  it  is  a  concern  of  local  impor- 
tance as  well.  The  struggle  to  secure  human 
rights,  dignity,  and  equality  for  all  must 
begin  within  each  one  of  us.  and  within  our 
own  homes,  neighlwrhoods,  and  commu- 
nities. It  is  a  burden  which  we  all  must  bear 
at  one  level  or  another.  While  some  may 
work  to  firee  prisoners  of  conscience  in 
China,  others  are  diligently  fighting  against 
hate  crimes  here  at  home. 

It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  say  that  one 
cause  is  more  noble  or  deserving  then  an- 
other. However,  the  question  brings  to  mind 
Eleanor  Roosevelt's  remarks  before  the  U.N. 
Commission  on  Human  Rights.  Her  words  are 
as  truthful  today  as  they  were  in  1958: 

"Where,  after  all.  do  universal  human 
rights  begin?  In  small  places,  close  to 
home — so  close  and  so  small  that  they  can- 
not be  seen  on  any  map  of  the  world.  Yet 
they  are  the  world  of  the  individual  person: 
the  neighborhood  he  lives  in;  the  school  or 
college  he  attends;  the  factory,  farm,  or  of- 
fice where  he  works.  Such  are  the  places 
where  every  man.  woman,  and  child  seeks 
equal  justice,  equal  opportunity,  equal  dig- 
nity without  discrimination.  Unless  these 
rights  have  meaning  there,  they  have  little 
meaning  anywhere.  Without  concerted  citi- 
zen action  to  uphold  them  close  to  home,  we 
shall  look  in  vain  for  progress  in  the  larger 
world." 

And  so  we  come  to  realize  that  the  way  to 
most  effectively  change  what  is  wrong  with 
our  world  is  to  begin  with  our  own  surround- 
ings. As  several  bumper  stickers  in  the  park- 
ing lot  so  aptly  put  it.  we  must  "Think  glob- 
ally, but  act  locally." 

In  reflecting  upon  what  I  would  say  this 
morning,  and  how  to  best  relate  Dr.  King's 
calling  to  the  work  being  done  in  this  com- 
munity. I  was  drawn  to  his  now  famous  "Let- 
ter From  a  Birmingham  Jail."  Those  who 
have  read  the  piece  could  never  forget  it. 
Those  who  have  not.  should  seek  it  out.  He 
penned  this  inspiring  treatise  in  April  of  1963 
while  serving  a  sentence  for  participating  in 
civil  rights  demonstrations.  It  marked  one  of 
the  very  few  times  that  Dr.  King  attempted 
to  "defend"  himself  and  his  tactic  of  non- 
violent resistance. 

In  his  "Letter  From  a  Birmingham  Jail" 
Dr.  King  explained  the  rationale  behind  his 
movement.  Change,  he  said,  is  best  brought 
about  through  "patience  and  reason."  Clear- 
ly, we  cannot  and  should  not  be  expected  to 
tolerate  injustice.  Yet  over-reaction  and  a 
"fight  fire  with  fire"  approach  will  only 
make  more  flames. 

While  it  is  my  job  to  help  create  sound 
public  policy  at  the  federal  level,  every  Ida- 
hoan  must  refuse  to  accept  a  society  which 
breeds  crimes  of  hate.  Working  together,  in 
Washington,  DC  and  in  Idaho,  we  must  do  all 
that  we  can  to  transform  our  community— 
with  patience  and  reason. 

The  program  for  today's  ceremony  con- 
tains a  critical  excerpt  from  the  same  Bir- 
mingham letter.  It  reads.  "Injustice  any- 
where is  a  threat  to  justice  everywhere.  We 


are  caught  in  an  inescapable  network  of  mu- 
tuality, tied  in  a  single  garment  of  destiny. 
Whatever  affects  one  directly,  affects  all  in- 
directly." 

These  are  words  that  I  hold  dear  to  my 
heart.  As  global  population  rises  and  long- 
standing walls  of  political  difference  are  torn 
down,  our  world  does  become  increasingly 
connected.  Yet  as  this  happens,  Congress 
must  attempt  to  find  balance  in  a  world  of 
infinite  needs  and  finite  resources.  Though  It 
pains  us  all  to  learn  of  suffering  and  injus- 
tice abroad,  we  must  also  do  all  we  can  to 
fight  for  safety  and  justice  at  home. 

1  firmly  believe  our  world  is  changing  for 
the  better.  The  democratization  of  the  So- 
viet Union,  an  El  Salvadoran  peace  accord, 
the  freeing  of  Western  hostages  from  Leb- 
anon and  the  diligent  march  towards  rec- 
onciliation in  the  Middle  East  indicate  that 
we  are  headed  down  the  right  path.  Simi- 
larly, we  see  the  determination  of  a  North 
Idaho  community  which- in  the  tradition  of 
Dr.  Martin  Luther  King— has  refused  to  tol- 
erate hate  and  selfishness. 

Mrs.  Roosevelt  asked  us,  "Where  do  uni- 
versal human  rights  begin?"  I  think  I  know 
the  answer.  They  begin  right  here,  right  now. 
in  Coeur  d'Alene,  Idaho. 

Thank  you  all  very  much. 

Martin  Luther  Kino  Day  Celebration 
(By  Faith  Byron) 

Ninety  years  ago.  a  thirteen  year  old  girl 
sat  in  her  cabin,  unable  to  comprehend  the 
persistent  persecution  overtaking  her  exist- 
ence. This  fearful  young  girl  was  forced  to 
hide.  She  wanted  to  rescue  herself  from  the 
peril  which  enveloped  her  city.  While  loud 
drunken  villagers  patrolled  the  city,  seeking 
to  set  fire  to  her  home,  she  continued  to  up- 
hold the  very  beliefs  which  put  her  in  peril. 
Constant  harassment  finally  forced  her  fam- 
ily and  her  to  fiee  their  homeland,  Russia, 
leaving  their  threatened  existence  behind.  In 
the  early  1900'8  her  family  immigrated  to 
America  where  they  could  practice  their 
Jewish  beliefs  and  express  their  individual 
rights.  This  young  girl  was  my  great-great 
grandmother. 

People  like  my  great-great  grandmother 
who  immigrated  from  Russia  sought  a  coun- 
try where  individual  rights  could  be  ex- 
pressed and  guaranteed.  Many  other  pilgrims 
followed  a  path  which  would  allow  them  to 
practice  their  religious  beliefs.  These  people 
are  our  history.  Americans  must  recognize 
Individuals  who  have  contributed  to  making 
our  history  for  they  set  the  path  for  our  fu- 
ture. 

Today,  as  we  reflect  on  America's  past  for 
a  moment,  we  acknowledge  the  factors  which 
have  made  our  history.  We  have  gathered  to 
honor  and  celebrate  a  person  who  has  given 
America  the  courage  and  responsibility  to 
advocate  freedom,  equality,  and  justice,  to 
all  citizens  regardless  of  race,  color,  religion, 
or  sex.  I  am  speaking  of  a  man  who  viewed 
his  moral  values  above  his  individual  needs. 
As  a  Baptist  minister.  Reverend  Martin  Lu- 
ther King  Jr.  based  his  beliefs  on  Christian- 
ity. In  pastoring  his  congregation.  Reverend 
King  preached  about  a  commitment  to  Jesus 
Christ,  whom  he  believed  empowered  others 
to  support  everyone's  rights  to  equality  and 


•  This  "buUet"  symbol  identifles  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  a  Member  of  the  Senate  on  the  floor. 
Matter  set  in  this  typeface  indicates  words  inserted  or  appended,  rather  than  spoken,  by  a  Member  of  the  House  on  the  floor. 
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THE  ACTORS'  PLAYHOUSE  BRINGS 
THEATER  TO  LIFE  FOR  DADE  KIDS 


February  4,  1992 


February  4,  1992 


S.D.  WARDEN  CO.:  CORPORATE 
GOOD  CITIZEN 


._  King  realized  the  signlHcance  of 
and    equality    to    Americans    and 
fly  their  banner  high  above  our  na- 
belleved  it  should  soar  above  all 
so  that  the  rights  of  all  people  were 
._  or  considered  inferior.  Freedom 
which  can  be  destroyed  if  we  allow 
to  Ignore  the  importance  of  equal- 
are  bound  together  by  the  blood- 
.  history  of  our  ancestors.  On  Sep- 
I,  1958.  Reverend  Martin  Luther  King 
this  statement  to  Judge  Loe.  "I 
this  decision  because  of  my  love 
.  ...a  and  the  sublime  principles  of 
ind  equality  upon  which  she  is  found- 
come  to  see  that  America  is  in 
of  losing  her  soul.  ..."  My  great- 
I  randmother's    and    King's    love    of 
was  not  intellectual  or  political.  It 
n  the  heart  and  soul.  It  is  only 
.  allow  ourselves  to  have  a  moist 
they  did,  that  we  are  able  to  respond 
conviction  which  causes  change, 
nd  Martin  Luther  King  Jr.'s  actions 
b«  nefltted  all  Americans.  Without  the 
he  Civil  Rights  Movement,  the  indi- 
I  Ights  of  all  citizens  would  have  been 
Some  would  continue  to  violate  the 
of  freedom,  harming  fellow  citi- 
_i.  Reverend  King  drew  America's 
,    to  our  right  to  be  treated  and  han- 
equal  terms.  When  we  let  our  fellow 
nfringe  on  our  rights,  we  are  denying 
equality.  Reverend  Martin  Luther 
bAleved  his  rights  were  equal  to  others, 
exercising    freedom,    the    Civil    Rights 
was  successful. 

Martin  Luther  King  Jr.  died  on 

1968.  He  wished  to  leave  a  legacy  of 

itted  life  behind.  Can  we  do  any  less? 

King,   numerous  other   people   dedi- 

llves  to  seeking  the  same  goals  as 

_  King.  The  young  Jewish  girl  from 

committed  her  life  to  exercising  her 

I  .nd  maintaining  her  values  of  freedom 

.  Her  wanting  to  be  free  enabled 

„  free. 

other  olim  found  their  home  by  tak- 
path  to  freedom.  Recently,  1  had  a  re- 
opportunity  to  greet  hundreds  of 
_j.  As  I  met  and  spoke  with  them, 
me  how  thankful  they  were  to  be 
exercise  their  rights  without  being 
punished.  Obviously,  the  moistness  of 
"liiey  felt,  came  at  a  very  high  expense, 
of  Reverend  King's  efforts  to  make 
and    freedom    high    priorities    in 
the  rights  of  Black  American  citi- 
belng  upheld.  Reverend  Martin  Lu- 
transformed  our  nation.  Now  we 
<  ontlnue  the  transformation.  It  is  our 
become  the  pathfinders.  We  will  cre- 
hlstory  of  the  future.  It  is  our  re- 
ty  to  make  this  history  signiflcant. 
milst  accept  our  responsibility  and  con- 
1  he  peaceful  fight.  It  is  our  challenge 
the  risk  of  having  a  moist  heart.  We 
stffer  but  someday  future  generations 
sfudy  their  history  and  say.   'They  left 
of  committed  lives." 


aie 
King 


HON.  niANA  ROSmmNEN 

OF  FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  4, 1992 

Ms.  ROS-LEHTINEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Ac- 
tors' Playhouse  of  Miami.  FL  has  tKOught  the 
thrill  Of  theater  to  more  that  80.000  Dade 
County  students  a  year.  This  year  marks  the 
theater  company's  fifth  season.  The  Actors' 
Playhouse  offers  txjth  chikjren's  and  adult  the- 
ater, and  features  matinees  to  accommodate 
primary  and  secondary  students.  The  theater 
program  at  the  Actors'  Playhouse,  though  not 
exclusively  for  students,  challenges  its  patrons 
to  think  creatively  and  to  interact  with  the  is- 
sues raised  by  tfie  performances. 

For  primary  school  students,  the  chiWren's 
theater  is  twth  tun  and  exciting,  and  truly  a 
treat  to  many  inner-city  children.  Sonie  of  the 
performances  include  workshops  whk;h  get 
the  children  involved  and  up  on  stage.  These 
self-confidence  buiWing  programs  are  also  ex- 
tended to  the  mentally  disabled  in  the  commu- 
nity, such  as  students  and  residents  at  the 
Haven  Center. 

High  school  students  are  exposed  to  the 
theater  at  the  playhouse's  adult  stage.  Each  of 
the  six  plays  offered  annually  is  accompanied 
by  a  carefully  crafted  question  which  requires 
the  students  to  think  alxjut  the  performance. 
These  questions  are  then  utilized  by  many 
high  school  teachers  as  a  starting  point  for 
creative  essays  and  class  discussions. 

Recently  the  Actors'  Playhouse  developed  a 
contest  to  reward  the  creativity  of  high  school 
students  who  attend  ttie  theater.  Round-trip  air 
fare  to  London  for  three  and  $500  spending 
money  is  the  grand  prize  in  playhouse's  cre- 
ativity contest.  The  contest  asks  students  in 
the  9th  through  12th  grade  to  see  a  play,  then 
write  an  essay  or  poem,  or  to  create  a  paint- 
ing, drawing,  or  sculpture  atx>ut  a  specific 
question  relating  to  the  show. 

The  Actors'  Playhouse  has  two  theaters,  a 
300-seat  adult  stage  and  a  350-seat  chiWren's 
stage.  The  company  is  the  second  largest  Ac- 
tors' Equity  theater  in  Dade  County  and  the 
largest  chikJren's  theater  in  south  Florida.  The 
theater  has  t>een  the  recipient  of  many  local 
awards  for  its  productions,  and  has  gained  the 
acclaim  of  the  Dade  County  community,  from 
students  and  adults  alike. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  exciting  to  see  a  commu- 
nity ttieater,  such  as  the  Actors'  Playhouse, 
make  the  theater  come  alive  in  an  engaging 
and  exciting  way.  I  want  to  commend  the  lead- 
ership of  executive  director,  Barbara  Stein;  ar- 
tistk:  director,  David  Arisco;  children's  theater 
director.  Earl  Maukjing;  and  puUk:  relations  di- 
rector. Lee  Zimmerman  for  making  the  Actors' 
Playhouse  happen.  I  wish  them  much  success 
in  this,  their  fifth  season. 


HON.  GUY  VANDER  JAGT 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  4,  1992 
Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  Mr.  Speaker,  calls  for. 
and  recognition  of.  corporate  good  citizenship 
are  common  in  normal  times — and  common 
sense  dictates  a  positive  response  by  any  re- 
sponsible txisiness.  After  all.  we  all  know 
that's  just  good  business — and  besides,  they 
get  a  tax  benefit. 

In  today's  trout)led  economy,  however,  ex- 
amples of  generous  corporate  citizenship  are 
a  lot  rarer— and  so  are  earnings  from  which  to 
take  tax  tjenefits.  And  for  that  reason,  an  ex- 
ample of  corporate  generosity  coupled  with 
community  leadership  is  particulariy  note- 
wortfiy. 

1  am  delighted  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  the  example  of  the  S.D.  Warren 
Co.,  a  business  which  is  facing  troubled  times 
not  only  on  account  of  our  economy.  t)ut  be- 
cause it  is  a  paper  mill,  on  account  of  outside 
burdens.  That  it  chooses  to  "dig  deep"  to  con- 
tribute to  the  welfare  of  the  community  is  of 
special  merit  because  its  objective  is  the  fu- 
ture, the  education  of  our  chikjren. 

In  Muskegon.  Ml.  in  our  Ninth  Distrk:t.  the 
economic  recession  has  hit  partwularty  hard. 
The  revitalization  business  and  industrial  infra- 
structure, and  the  education  of  the  children 
wtx)  will  create  and  fill  the  jobs  of  tomorrow, 
must  b»e  a  primary  consideration.  But  in  hard 
economk:  times  there  is  little  money  for  cre- 
ativity and  innovation  to  meet  these  special 
challenges  for  the  future.  The  S.D.  Warren 
Co..  in  a  special  act  of  generosity,  is  assuring 
that  the  educational  system  will  seek  out  new 
ideas,  and  improve  the  skills  and  objectives  of 
our  teachers.  Not  only  is  the  company  putting 
its  own  stake  in  this  effort,  it  has  assumed  a 
leadership  role  in  persuading  others  to  do  so 
as  well.  That  is  leadership,  and  it  deserves  to 
be  recognized. 

Indeed,  it  might  well  be  an  example  natton- 
ally.  For  this  kind  of  activism  can  only  contrib- 
ute to  the  kind  of  creative  thinking  and  invest- 
ment in  our  children  and  the  quality  of  their 
values  and  work  which  will  assure  that  our  re- 
turn to  a  vilwant  ecorwmy  will  be  rock  solid 
and  long-lasting. 

I  offer,  for  my  colleagues'  attention,  an  edi- 
torial comment  on  the  S.D.  Warren  Co.'s  ef- 
fort, from  the  Muskegon  Chronk:le: 
[From  the  Muskegon  Chronicle  Jan.  22, 1992] 
As  We  See  It:  S.D.  Warren  Program  Will 

Pay  Dividends 
Despite  a  troubled  economy  that  has  re- 
sulted in  tight  times  for  Muskegon's  S.D. 
Warren  Co.,  the  huge  paper  mill  has  once 
again  demonstrated  why  it  is  a  top-flight  cit- 
izen of  the  community. 

S.D.  Warren  has  pledged  $123,000  under  the 
Michigan  Partnership  for  New  Education 
program,  enabling  Muskegon  and  Muskegon 
Heights  schools  to  participate  in  a 
revoluntionary  new  teaching  program  that 
will  align  the  districts  with  two  of  the 
state's  top  universities.  The  company  is  also 
helping  to  raise  an  additional  $71,600  from 
other  sources  to  continue  the  fund  drive.  The 
effort  is  being  coordinated  by  the  Muskegon 


County  Community  Foundation,  which  has 
also  done  much  for  the  Muskegon  area  and 
its  young  people. 

Under  the  plan,  the  two  school  districts 
will  form  partnerships  with  Grand  Valley 
Stote  University  and  Michigan  State  Univer- 
sity. The  idea  is  to  "teach  the  teachers"  by 
exposing  them  to  new  ideas  in  education,  as 
well  as  reviewing  their  current  instruction 
methods.  Those  teachers  will  then  bring 
their  new  ideas  back  to  their  district  coun- 
terparts: 

We're  always  hearing  that  something  has 
to  be  done  to  improve  education.  That  it  is 
being  done,  and  being  accomplished  in  a 
partnership  with  the  business  community,  is 
great  news.  A  fresh  look  at  education  is  al- 
ways a  good  idea,  especially  now  that  so 
much  pressure  is  being  put  on  our  students 
and  teachers  to  adapt  to  a  new  world  fUll  of 
challenges. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

CONGRESSMAN  BLAZ  IS  A 
TRIBUTE  TO  THE  HOUSE 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  PAGE  MID- YEAR 
DEPARTURE  CEREMONY 


HON.  JAMES  A.  TOAnCANT,  JR. 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  4, 1992 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  pay  tribute  to  the  organizers  and  partici- 
pants of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives 
page  class  departure  ceremony.  I  wish  to  ex- 
press to  them  my  gratitude  at  having  been 
chosen  to  address  such  a  dedicated  group  of 
young  people. 

The  unfaltering  commitment  of  these  high 
school  students  has  becooie  an  immeasurable 
asset  to  the  House  over  ttie  years.  Ttie  per- 
formance of  the  departing  pages  for  fall  fully 
demonstrated  the  vibrant  energy  and  eager 
willingness  to  learn  as  their  honorable  prede- 
cessors. 

I  wish  to  thank  most  heartedly  the  principal. 
Dr.  Robert  F.  Knautz,  for  allowing  these  stu- 
dents to  be  involved  in  such  a  distinguished 
program.  I  sincerely  hope  that  he  will  continue 
to  encourage  young  people  to  engage  in  this 
little  mentioned,  but  much  appreciated  service. 
The  names  of  those  horrorable  students  are 
as  foltows: 

Departing  Pages  for  Fall,  1991-92 

Lucy  Abbott,  Roni  Abdul-Kadi,  Leslie 
Biltekoff,  Lindsay  Campbell,  Alisha  Clester. 
Michael  Connors,  Kelly  Creeden,  Michale 
Demetriou.  Sonal  Desai,  Sean  Dooley,  Kevin 
Eckstrom,  Heidi  Eichhom,  Julie  Flahive, 
Bryn  Floyd,  Michael  Froehlich.  Emily 
Goldwasser.  Margaret  Hauselt.  Jonathan 
Hinze,  Christopher  Hoff.  Stacy  Hooks. 
Deslree  Humphreys.  Thea  lacomino. 

Nathan  Just.  Paul  Kelley.  Michael 
Margolis.  Robyn  McCoy.  Fritz  Musser,  Mark 
Paige.  April  Patterson.  Kelly  Pfaff,  Chris- 
topher Reed.  Michael  Romansky,  Meg  Roth- 
man,  Claire  Shamblin,  Keysha  Smith,  Dax 
Steele.  Tyson  Taylor,  Matthew  Thompson, 
Samantha  Tompkins,  Amy  Tumbull,  Lam- 
bert van  der  Walde,  Brandon  Vasquez,  Laura 
Ward. 

Again.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to  pay  tribute  to 
ttie  departing  pages  for  fall.  They  are  among 
the  txightest  young  men  and  women  ttiat  our 
country  has  produced.  1  wish  them  tfie  Ijest  of 
luck.  May  they  krxiw  how  very  proud  I  am  of 
them. 


HON.  DANA  ROHRABACHER 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Tuesday.  February  4, 1992 

Mr.  ROHRABACHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  Con- 
gressman Ben  Blaz  of  the  Comnrxjnwealth  of 
Guam  is  one  of  the  most  distinguished  Mem- 
t)ers  of  tt>e  House  of  Representatives.  As  a 
former  marine  general.  Congressman  Blaz  ex- 
hibits leadership  that  is  often  sorely  lacking  in 
this  House.  His  patriotism  reflects  that  of  his 
constituents  on  Guam,  good  Americans  all. 

Guam's  Delegates  may  not  have  full  voting 
rights  but  Congressman  Blaz  stands  shoukter 
to  shoulder  with  the  most  effective  arxj  artcu- 
late  Members  of  Congress.  He  has  made 
friends  on  both  skies  of  the  aisle  and,  as  Con- 
gressman Richard  Lehman  has  pointed  out, 
"he  delivers." 

Congressman  Blaz  has  won  friendship  and 
accolades.  I  hope  my  colleagues  will  take  a 
moment  to  read  ttie  following  article  that  ap- 
peared in  the  Honolulu  Star  Bulletin.  It  accu- 
rately denx>nstrates  his  effectiveness  and 
dedk:atk>n  to  the  people  he  sen/es. 

[From  the  Honolulu  Star  Bulletin.  Nov.  28. 

1991] 

Guam  Delegate  Wins  Over  House  With 

Pubuc-Land  Negotiations 

(By  David  Judson) 

Washington.— When  contentious  public 
lands  legislation  divided  the  House  this 
week,  one  man  was  saluted  by  both  Demo- 
crats and  Republicans  for  bringing  the  sides 
back  together:  Delegate  Ben  Blaz  Rr-Guam. 

Blaz  not  only  made  friends  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle.  He  made  history,  becoming  the 
first  delegate — as  opposed  to  a  representa- 
tive— charged  with  carrying  legislation  on 
the  House  floor. 

"Ben  Blaz  is  not  highly  partisan  and  he's  a 
lot  less  inflammatory  than  some  of  the  oth- 
ers in  his  party,"  said  Rep.  Richard  Letiman. 
D-Calif.,  this  week.  "He  delivers  on  the  in- 
terests he  cares  for." 

That  praise  comes  from  the  congressman 
who  carried  the  legislation  competing  with 
Blaz's. 

Blaz  led  the  opposition  against  Lehman's 
successful  bill  to  set  aside  8.3  million  acres 
of  desert  in  southern  California  as  protected 
wilderness. 

Delegates  from  Guam,  the  Virgin  Islands, 
American  Samoa,  and  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia rarely  are  seen  on  the  floor  of  the  House, 
where  they  cannot  vote. 

But  this  week  and  last.  Republicans  tapped 
Blaz  as  "floor  manager"  of  their  competing 
legislation  to  lock  up  fewer  acres  of  the  Cali- 
fornia desert  and  protect  military  interests 
there. 

Blaz  is  the  ranking  Republican  on  the 
House  Interior  Committee,  where  Lehman's 
desert  bill  was  first  debated.  Beyond  that, 
Blaz's  training  in  the  desert  during  his  time 
as  a  Marine  made  him  the  logical  point  man 
for  the  Republican  Party,  said  Rep.  Jerry 
Lewis.  R-Calif..  the  author  of  the  legislation 
entrusted  to  Blaz. 

"Ben  is  a  guy  who  is  very  sensitive  to  the 
fact  (that)  the  interest  of  the  territories  are 
often  igrnored."  Lewis  said.  "So  *  *  *  he  is 
sensitive  to  the  interests  of  others  when 
they  are  ignored.  That's  why  he  has  such  tre- 
mendous respect  from  Democrats  and  Repub- 
licans." 
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It  was  Blaz  who  directed  debate  and  offered 
amendments  through  10  hours  of  often  emo- 
tional and  political  wrangling. 

Amendments  broke  along  partisan  lines. 
But  when  the  two  sides  divided  over  what  the 
legislation  should  do  to  military  installa- 
tions in  the  desert,  Blaz  met  over  the  week- 
end with  Democrats  pushing  the  broader 
land  bill. 

After  his  negotiations,  the  former  Marine 
General  offered  an  amendment  to  protect  the 
desert's  military  p-actice  ranges  at  China 
Lake  and  Chocolate  Mountain.  It  was  accept- 
ed unanimously  by  Democrats,  the  only  Re- 
publican victory  in  the  fight. 

After  the  amendment,  Rep.  Bruce  Vento, 
D-Minn..  who  negotiated  with  Blaz  on  behalf 
of  Democrats,  took  to  the  floor  to  thank 
Blaz.  Vento  addressed  him  as  "the  represent- 
ative from  Guam."  an  Intentional  inaccu- 
racy taken  by  all  as  a  sign  of  respect. 

Rep.  Randy  "Duke"  Cunningham,  R-Callf.. 
who  said  that  while  the  Republican  legisla- 
tion ultimately  failed,  it  was  the  amend- 
ments introduced  by  Blaz  and  the  dialogue 
he  maintained  with  Democrats  that  will 
make  fruitful  negotiation  over  the  bill  pos- 
sible in  the  Senate. 

"Blaz's  was  the  only  amendment  to  be  ac- 
cepted by  the  Democrats,"  Cunningham 
noted  later.  "He  transcends  party  politics 
and  has  a  lot  of  respect  on  both  sides." 

That  was  apparent  when  Blaz  closed  debate 
on  the  bill. 

"I  want  to  take  the  opportunity  to  thank 
the  members  of  this  House  for  the  respect 
they  have  shown  toward  the  delegate  trom 
Guam,"  Blaz  said. 

It  was  a  rare  scene  in  this  year's  conten- 
tious wrap-up  of  Congress:  Democrats  and 
Republicans  alike  broke  into  applause. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  BOY  SCOUT  TROOP 
346 


HON.  GUS  YATTION 

of  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  •niE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  4. 1992 

Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to  pay 
tribute  to  Troop  346  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America  of  Reading,  PA.  I  woukf  like  to  honor 
Troop  346  for  it's  50  years  of  outstanding 
servk;e  to  the  Reading  community  and  tfie 
Sixth  District  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  members  of  Troop  346.  led  by  Scout- 
master William  Shea,  have  dedk:ated  them- 
selves to  servk»  to  community,  church,  and 
school.  Troop  346  has  t>een  highly  successful 
in  helping  its  memtsers  to  become  self-reliant 
adults  and  productive  members  of  tfie  commu- 
nity. This  troop  has  had  six  Eagle  Scouts  and 
has  produced  numerable  young  men  of  dis- 
tinctk>n.  Troop  346  has  had  over  400  mem- 
bers since  its  inceptkMi  in  1942.  It  has  had  an 
ethnKalty  and  racially  diverse  membership  re- 
flecting all  parts  of  the  Reading  community. 

The  Scouts  of  Troop  346  have  been  admira- 
ble in  tfieir  involvement  with  community  serv- 
k;e  activities  in  Reading.  Ttiey  fiave  t^een  ac- 
tively involved  in  gattiering  and  disbursing 
food  as  part  of  food  drives  for  needy  families 
in  Berks  County.  The  young  men  Troop  346 
have  also  made  many  ottier  contributkxis  to 
ttie  community  and  have  t)een  active  partk> 
pants  in  k)cal  parades. 

These  Scouts  also  spend  1  week  every 
summer  camping  in  the  woods.  The  trip,  whnh 
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spons<red 


is 

provides 
to  enjoy 
ture.  On 
including 
eral 
Troop 


wikJemess : 


I  by  the  United  Church  of  Christ, 
a  chance  for  these  inner-city  youttis 
the  wikJemess  and  learn  about  na- 
I  he  trip,  the  tcids  learn  outdoors  skills 
hiking,  camping,  cooking,  and  gen- 
I  subsistence. 
1 :  46  has  been  an  important  part  of  the 
devetoprr  ent  of  many  young  men  in  the  Read- 
Troop  346  has  t)een  exemplary  of 
qualities  and  values  of  Scouting.  I 
all  young  people  will  folk>w  the  high 
set  by  these  young  men.  I  ask  all  of 
colleagues  to  join  me  in  honoring  Troop 
I  wishing  its  former  and  present  mem- 
I  jreatest  success  and  good  fortune  in 
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hope  thai 
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INE  EX  CAPITAL  GAINS  NOW 


HON.  NEWT  GINGRICH 

OF  GEORGIA 
IN  Ttfi  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  February  4, 1992 
Glj^GRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  all  my 
saw  the  folknving  editorial  that  ap- 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  last  week, 
shoiid  urge  the  President  to  ignore  Con- 
in^bility  to  pass  a  capital  gains  tax  and 

own. 
e(|torial  follows: 

Wall  Street  Journal,  Jan.  28.  1992] 
Presidential  Indexation 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

out  Chevron  v.  Natural  Resources  Defense 
Council  (1964).  The  Bob  Jones  University  case 
In  1982  arose  when  the  IRS  by  regulation 
blocked  charitable  status  for  racist  schools. 
(We've  made  the  related  argument  that  the 
President  also  has  the  inherent  impound- 
ment and  line-item  veto  powers.)  It's  also 
unlikely  that  anyone  would  have  standing  to 
sue  to  block  indexing. 

It  would  be  an  enormously  productive  and 
popular  move  if  Mr.  Bush  decides  to  index 
capital  gains.  Just  as  inflation  led  to  bracket 
creep  on  personal  income-tax  rates  before 
Congress  passed  indexing  starting  in  1985,  in- 
dexing capital  gains  would  be  the  equivalent 
of  a  tax  cut.  The  most  appropriate  time  to 
announce  such  a  policy,  of  course,  would  be 
this  evening.  It  would  be  a  bold  move,  which 
would  benefit  both  the  economy  and  Mr. 
Bush. 
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of  a  capital-gains  tax  cut  are 

than  they  were  last  week,  re- 

of  how  Congress  reacts  to  President 

jtate  of  the  Union.  That's  because 

House  has  just  discovered  that  the 

branch  isn't  doomed  to  acting  like 

helpless  giant. 

ac^ninlstration  has  been  discussing  an 

which  holds  that  President  Bush 

a  regulation  on  his  own  to  index 

( ains.  This  would  end  the  absurdity 

on  "gain"  defined  as  the  difference 

the  purchase  and  selling  prices,  even 

eroded  the  dollar  faster  than  the 


property  appreciated. 
i<ea 


emanated  out  of  the  Justice  De- 

's  policy  shop  and  first  appeared 

in  a  Washington  Times  column  by 

Crflg  Roberts.  It  is  based  on  the  dis- 

between  laws  passed  by  Congress 

regulations  issued  solely  by  the  execu- 


sLi  irument 


here  is  that  President  Bush 
luthority  to  index  capital  gains  be- 
procedures  for  measuring  gains  are 
by  regulation,  not  by  law.  Con- 
course, never  said  that  capital  gains 
defined  as  the  inflated  gains  (the 
or  its  reluctance  to  say  so  explicitly 
obvious), 
law  itself  says  only  that  taxes 
paid  on  gains  as  measured  by  the  in- 
ffom  the  "basis"  a  taxpayer  has  in 
The  code  defines  the  basis  Crom 
must  later  be  paid  as  "the  cost 
property,"  but  the  cost  isn't  defined 
or   nominal.   Treasury   rules   have 
he  basis  as  nominal,  but  a  new  regu- 
c^uld  include  an  adjustment  for  infla- 
same  au-gument  could  be  used  to 
depreciation  schedules,   which  could 
boost  real-estate   values  and   save 


tLX 


I  prop  Brty 
tt  jces 


Tie 


btnks. 


is  a  long  history  of  executive-branch 
departiT  enta  and  agencies  interpreting  vague 
statute^  for  details  the  lawyers  can  check 


TRIBUTE  TO  DR.  NEVIN  S.  SCRIM- 
SHAW: WINNER  OF  THE.  1991 
WORLD  FOOD  PRIZE 


HON.  DICK  SWm 

OF  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  4, 1992 

Mr.  SWETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today  to 
pay  tribute  to  Dr.  Nevin  S.  Scrimshaw  of 
Thornton,  NH,  winner  of  the  1991  Worid  Food 
Prize  from  the  Worid  Food  Prize  Foundation. 
The  foundation  was  founded  in  1990,  in  re- 
sponse to  tfie  growing  awareness  of  the  seri- 
ousness of  ttie  worW  hunger  protjiem.  The 
Worid  Food  Prize  is  ttie  forerrwst  international 
award  recognizing  outstanding  individual 
achievement  in  improving  the  quality,  quantity, 
and  availability  of  food  in  ttie  worid.  This 
award  was  fourxjed  by  Dr.  Norman  E. 
Boriaug,  the  1970  recipient  of  the  Nobel 
Peace  Prize. 

Dr.  Nevin  S.  Saimshaw,  currently  an  insti- 
tute professor  emeritus  at  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technotogy,  has  positively  affected 
the  lives  of  millions  of  people  in  developing 
countries  through  his  outstanding  contributions 
in  the  fight  against  hunger  and  malnutrition.  In 
1949,  while  at  the  institute  of  Nutrition  of 
Central  America  and  Panama  [INCAP],  he  de- 
veloped a  iow-cost,  protein-rich  weaning  food 
called  Incaparina  to  fight  kwashiorkor,  a  dead- 
ly proteirvdeficiency  disease.  Using  potassium 
iodate  for  salt  enrehment.  Dr.  Scrimshaw  was 
also  able  to  decrease  ttie  prevalence  of  en- 
demic goiter,  a  deadly  protein  deficiency. 
Through  his  efforts,  the  use  of  potassium 
iodate  has  Ijecome  the  standarcl  mettiod 
vrorWwide  for  the  prevention  of  iodine-defi- 
ciency disorders.  He  has  made  extensive  con- 
tributions to  basic  nutrition  and  food  science 
and  their  practical  implications  for  policy  and 
programs  to  relieve  worid  hunger  and  mal- 
nutrition. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me 
in  congratulating  my  constituent.  Dr.  Scrim- 
stiaw,  for  his  great  accomplishments.  I  also 
wish  to  place  in  the  Congressional  Record 
excerpts  from  his  acceptance  speech  when  he 
received  this  prestigious  award. 
Government  Policy  Can  Make— or  Break- 
Hunger 
(By  Dr.  Nevin  S.  Scrimshaw) 

As  many  as  one-half  of  the  people  in  devel- 
oping countries  are  impaired  in  their  health. 


mental  and  work-production  capabilities  be- 
cause of  deficiencies  in  their  diets.  These 
people,  in  short,  suffer  from  some  form  of 
hunger,  hidden  or  overt. 

It  is  a  condition  that  government  policy,  if 
properly  motivated  and  directed,  can  over- 
come. 

Freedom  trom  hunger.  Iwth  hidden  and 
overt,  is  the  most  fundamental  of  human 
rights.  There  are  also  the  very  real  problems 
of  environmental  pollution  and  destruction, 
global  warming,  loss  of  germ  plasm,  and  a 
rate  of  human  reproduction  that  exacerbates 
all  of  these.  Conquering  hunger  will  release 
human  potential  for  creating  better  soci- 
eties. However,  achieving  the  other  rights  of 
shelter,  education  and  hope  for  the  future 
will  not  follow  automatically  unless  govern- 
ments implement  appropriate  policies. 

Adequate  food  production  for  a  growing 
world  population  depends  on  the  continuing 
success  of  agricultural  research  and  exten- 
sion. But  the  conquest  of  hunger  and  mal- 
nutrition requires  additional  links  in  the 
food  chain.  These  include  post  harvest  food 
conservation  and  storage,  processing  and  dis- 
tribution, and  finally,  consumption.  Human 
need  is  not  met  and  human  demand  is  not  ef- 
fective unless  people  can  consume  an  ade- 
quate diet. 

Famines  and  the  hunger  of  refugees  peri- 
odically affect  hundreds  of  thousands,  and 
even  millions  of  people  for  limited  periods  of 
time.  The  silent  emergence  of  hidden  hunger 
chronically— and  often  permanently— dam- 
ages hundreds  of  millions  of  individuals.  It  is 
incredible  that  various  kinds  of  hidden  hun- 
ger still  devastate  such  a  large  proportion  of 
the  world's  population.  The  conquest  of  hid- 
den hunger  is  essential  to  the  human  future. 

Almost  everyone  in  the  Western  World  is 
aware  of  the  ravages  of  famine.  Civil  war  and 
government  oppression  create  refugee  popu- 
lations that  furnish  the  news  media  with 
graphic  pictures  and  heart-rending  descrip- 
tions of  dying  children  and  wasted  adults. 
The  developed  world  tries  to  respond  to  the 
crisis,  but  only  after  great  suffering  has  oc- 
curred. Then  the  developed  world  relaxes 
until  the  next  crisis.  Improved  agricultural 
production  can  do  very  little  for  this  kind  of 
hunger,  because  it  is  rooted  in  government 
cruelty,  disinterest,  corruption  and  aggres- 
sion. While  drought  may  sometimes  be  an  ex- 
acerbating factor,  it  is  rarely  famine's  pri- 
mary cause.  As  we  have  seen  most  recently 
in  Ethiopia.  Sudan.  Somalia,  and  Iraq,  it  is 
government  actions  that  result  in  desperate 
refugees.  International  assistance  cannot 
eliminate  hunger  of  this  kind  without 
changes  In  national  government  policy. 

Much  more  desirable  than  the  alleviation 
of  famine  is  its  prevention.  This  is  possible 
even  where  floods  and  droughts  are  conunon. 
The  antifamine  policies  of  India  and  China 
put  an  end  to  the  frequent  famines  that  rav- 
aged these  countries  as  recently  as  the  mid- 
dle of  this  century.  Despite  limited  re- 
sources, this  was  done  by  national  action, 
not  international  assistance. 

In  1971.  nearly  15  million  refugees  fled  to 
India  to  escape  the  civil  war  in  East  Paki- 
stan, now  Bangladesh.  By  using  food  reserves 
it  had  built  up.  and  applying  its  famine  expe- 
rience. India  successfully  fed  this  huge  popu- 
lation, despite  only  limited  international  as- 
sistance. Yet  famine  was  not  prevented  in  re- 
cent and  current  refugee  populations  of  Afri- 
ca because  famine  aid  has  been  obstructed 
rather  than  facilitated  by  the  policies  of  the 
governments  responsible. 

Hidden  hunger  is  responsible  for  most  of 
the  excessive  mortality,  the  ill  health  af- 
flicting developing  country  populations,  and 
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for  permanent  impairment  of  physical  capac- 
ity and  cognitive  performance.  It  is  a  sad 
fact  that  as  shameful  and  tragic  as  is  the  oc- 
currence of  famine  in  today's  world,  its  eco- 
nomic, social  and  Individual  significance 
pales  beside  the  tragedy  of  hidden  hunger. 
Most  of  the  hunger  that  is  damaging  the  sur- 
vival, development,  and  welfare  of  under- 
privileged populations  is  unrecognized  be- 
cause even  when  there  are  clinical  symp- 
toms, they  are  not  associated  with  food. 

The  solution  of  hidden  hunger  requires  the 
efforts  of  many  different  disciplines  includ- 
ing nutrition  and  food  science  and  the  social 
and  political  sciences  as  well  as  agriculture 
and  fisheries.  Hunger,  both  overt  and  hidden, 
is  largely  the  result  of  government  policies. 
Overcoming  hunger  requires  the  implemen- 
tation of  policies  that  facilitate  food  produc- 
tion and  increase  social  equity,  improve  nu- 
trition and  health,  and  reduce  the  burden  of 
poverty.  Foreign  aid  can  do  little  to  allevi- 
ate hidden  hunger  in  a  country  without  the 
active  cooperation  of  the  government. 

The  basic  human  rights  are  food,  shelter, 
education  and  opportunity  for  the  future, 
and  the  most  fundamental  and  urgent  of 
these  is  food.  International,  bilateral  and 
voluntary  agencies  can  and  should  be  infiu- 
entlal  in  promoting  political  changes  that 
favor  these  basic  human  rights.  However,  ul- 
timately it  will  be  the  policies  that  govern- 
ments adopt  that  will  determine  the  security 
with  which  their  populations  can  achieve 
these  basic  rights. 

There  is  now  evidence  from  a  number  of 
countries  that  the  conquest  of  hunger  is  pos- 
sible even  before  poverty  can  be  eliminated. 
This  is  all  the  more  reason  that  solving  all  of 
the  physical  and  biological  problems  will 
still  have  little  meaning  if  the  social  prob- 
lems of  poverty,  misery  and  lack  of  hope  for 
any  proportion  of  the  world's  population  per- 
sist. When  we  work  for  adequate  feeding  of 
the  world's  population,  we  must  recognize 
that  sustaining  the  conquest  of  hunger  will 
also  require  overcoming  exponential  popu- 
lation growth,  the  avoidance  of  global  warm- 
ing and  environmental  destruction,  the  ces- 
sation of  war.  and  maintenance  of  societies 
that  have  given  their  citizens  dignity  and 
hope. 

The  physical,  biological,  and  social  prob- 
lems humankind  is  facing  are  caused  by 
human  activity,  and  they  an  be  solved  by 
human  actions  if  we  avoid  further  delay.  Ev- 
eryone concerned  with  the  human  food  chain 
ftom  production  to  consumption  have  their 
own  formidable  task  but  they  must  also  be 
effective  partners  in  the  efforts  of  other  dis- 
ciplines to  assure  the  future  of  human  soci- 
ety in  a  sustainable  environment  in  which  it 
can  fiourish  at  its  best. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  THE  JEWISH  FILM 
FESTIVAL  ON  MIAMI  BEACH 


HON.  DIANA  R0S4IH11NEN 

of  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  February  4, 1992 
Ms.   ROS-LEHTItMEN.   Mr.   Speaker,   I   am 
pleased  to  recognize  the  Second  Annual  Jew- 
ish Film  Festival  on  Miami  Beach  which  was 
heW  January  25-February  2,  1992,  at  the  Col- 
ony Theater.  This  enrkihing  event,  sponsored 
by  the  Miami  Beach  Jewish  Community  Cen- 
ter, Miami  Jewish  Tritxjne,  Broward  Jewish 
Worid,  and  Palm  Beach  Jewish  Worid  brought 
together  movie  enthusiasts  of  all  ages  and  di- 
verse cultures. 


EXTENSIONS  Of  REMARKS 

The  Jewish  Film  Festival  featured  films  from 
Israel,  Russia,  Latin  America,  Europe,  as  well 
as  Yiddish  films,  premieres,  and  classics. 
Some  of  the  rrravles  presented  at  the  Jewish 
Film  Festival  included  "Cup  Final."  In  Hebrew 
and  Arabic  with  English  subtitles,  "The  Revolt 
of  Job,"  in  Hungarian  with  English  subtitles. 
"Taxi  Blues,"  in  Russian  with  English  subtitles, 
and  'The  Light  Ahead,"  in  "Yiddish  also  with 
Eriglish  subtitles. 

The  Jewish  Rim  Festival  heM  a  special  film 
tribute  to  Isaac  Bashevis  Singer,  the  Nobel 
Prize-winning  "/iddish  author.  Two  of  Mr.  Sing- 
er's films  shown  at  the  Jewish  Film  Festival 
were  "Isaac  Singer's  Nightmare  &  Mrs. 
Pupko's  Beard,"  and  "Isaac  Bashevis  Singer. 
Without  Pretense." 

This  year,  as  part  of  the  festival,  a  create 
your  own  "Jewish  Home  Video"  contest  was 
open  for  ttie  public's  participatkjn.  The  winning 
videos  were  shown  during  the  Jewish  Film 
Festival.  There  was  also  a  special  opportunity 
for  south  Florida  establishments  to  sponsor 
the  Jewish  Film  Festival.  South  Florida  in- 
volvement included:  The  Miami  Beach  Visitor 
and  Convention  Auttiority  and  the  city  of 
Miami  Beach,  Metro-Dade  Cultural  Affairs  and 
the  Board  of  County  Commissioners,  Southern 
Bell,  Yellow  Carriage,  Inc.,  the  Israel  Histadrut 
Foundation,  the  Wiesenthal  Center — Genera- 
tion After,  Israel  Activities  and  Aliyah  Depart- 
ment of  the  Greater  Miami  Jewish  Federation, 
Central  Agency  for  Jewish  Education,  the 
Miami  Beach  Chamtier  of  Commerce,  Busi- 
ness Volunteers  for  the  Arts,  Jacques  Auger 
Design  Association,  and  Books  &  Books. 

I  wish  to  congratulate  the  many  indivkJuals 
who  spent  long  hours  in  developing  ttie  very 
sucxessful  Jewish  Film  Festival  on  Miami 
Beach:  Joyce  and  Nicholas  Spill,  Dianne  Bren- 
ners,  Deede  Weithorn,  and  Carol  Kahn. 


TRIBUTE  TO  NATHAN  H.  MONUS, 
YSU'S  DISTINGUISHED  CITIZEN 
I99I 


HON.  JAMES  A.  TOAnCANT,  JR. 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  4. 1992 
Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  pay  tribute  to  Nathan  H.  Monus,  an  out- 
standing business  and  community  leader  from 
my  1 7th  Congressional  District  of  Ohio,  wtio  is 
also  the  recipient  of  the  Youngstown  State 
University  Alumni  Association's  prestigious 
Distinguished  Citizen's  Award. 

Mr.  Monus  Is  now  serving  as  a  board  menv 
t>er  of  Giant  Eagle,  Inc.,  and  Phar-Mor,  as  well 
as  chairman  of  ttie  tioard  of  the  Geordan 
Candy  Co.  His  previous  professional  accom- 
plishments include  being  financial  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  Tamarkin  Ck>.,  and  vice  president 
of  Tamco  Distributors,  Inc.,  and  Giant  Eagle, 
Inc. 

I  extend  my  gratitude  to  Mr.  Monus  for  be- 
coming an  inspiration  to  future  businessmen 
and  women  who  wish  to  remain  true  to  a 
sense  of  civic  duty.  Mr.  Monus  tias  served  on 
the  board  of  directors  of  Goodwill  Industries 
and  is  presently  a  national  board  member  of 
the  Union  of  Annerican  Hetxew  Congregations. 
Also,  he  is  president  of  the  Joseph  L  Morse 
Geriatric  Center  of  Palm  Beach,  FL. 
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Again,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  pay  tribute  to 
Nattian  H.  Monus  for  his  laudatile  contribu- 
tions to  the  greater  Youngstown  area.  His  per- 
sonal and  professional  commitment  to  excel- 
lence has  accredited  to  him  a  remaricatiie  type 
of  distinction  as  ttie  1991  Distinguished  Citi- 
zen. 


BLACK  HISTORY  MONTH— A  TIME 
FOR  REFLECTION 


HON.  GUS  YATTION 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  4, 1992 

Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
highlight  ttie  important  contributions  African- 
Americans  have  made  to  our  society  on  ttie 
anniversary  of  Black  History  Month. 

AfricarvAmericans  tiave  made  tremendous 
contributions  to  and  advancements  in  worid 
history,  from  the  pre-Columbus  period  to  our 
current  generation,  and  are  always  kx)king  for- 
ward to  furttier  achievement.  As  we  look  back 
upon  the  history  of  our  fellow  Africans  and  Af- 
ricarvAmericans, we  can  learn  from  ttie  ac- 
complishments of  ttieir  ancestors.  Remember- 
ing ttie  flourishing  civilizations  of  West  Africa 
to  ttie  more  devastating  period  of  slave  trade 
gives  us  a  greater  understanding  of  how  Afri- 
can forefathers  have  prospered  and  survived 
for  thousands  of  generations. 

Turning  to  more  recent  history,  Africarv 
Americans  have  tirelessly  fought  for  ttieir  free- 
doms and  rights — ttieir  freedom  to  vote  and 
right  of  representation,  ttieir  freedom  to  attend 
integrated  sctiools  and  right  to  a  decent  edu- 
catk>n,  and  most  recentty,  their  freedom  to 
strive  for  economic  equality  and  right  to  be 
treated  fairiy  in  the  work  force.  Frederick 
Douglass,  W.E.B.  DuBois,  Martin  Luther  King, 
Jr.,  Medgar  Evers,  our  colleague  John  Lewis, 
and  thousands  of  ottier  proud  Americans  tiave 
made  our  society  all  ttie  better  by  fighting  the 
shameful  injustice  of  racism,  bigotry,  and  dis- 
crimination. We  commend  ttieir  selfless  ac- 
tions and  celebrate  their  contributions. 

Black  History  Month  gives  us  time  to  reflect 
on  t)lack  Americans  and  ttie  struggles  to  which 
ttiey  have  devoted  ttieir  lives.  At  the  same 
time,  Black  History  Month  forces  us  to  con- 
template solutions  to  ttie  complicated  prob- 
lems facing  segments  of  black  society.  We  are 
all  intrinsically  aware  of  ttie  obstacles  confront- 
ing some  African-Americans  including  unequal 
hiring  practices,  impoverished  female-headed 
households,  and  the  lack  of  affordable,  k>w- 
cost  housing.  These  pervasive  problems  urv 
dennine  ttie  sttength  of  ttie  African-American 
family,  and  we  must  wori(  to  correct  tfiese 
economic  inequities  to  bolster  ttie  youth  of  to- 
morrow. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  celetxate  Black  History 
Month,  let  us  take  wisdom  and  encourage- 
ment from  ttie  many  gifted  African-Americans 
wtio  have  blessed  this  great  country,  and  let 
us  dedk^te  ourselves  to  making  ttieir  dreams 
into  reality. 


Vahninr-xi  d    1QQ9. 
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AMENDliENTS 


TO      THE      PUBLIC 
AND    ECONOMIC    DEVEL- 
ACT    OF    1965    AND    TO 
APPALACHIAN      REGIONAL 
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HON.  JOE  KOLUR 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
iSiesday.  February  4, 1992 
KOL  TER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  intro- 
b|ll— the  Puljlic  Works  and  Economic 
Act  Amendments  of  1992  and 
Regional   Development  Act 
of  1992 — ttiat  would  amend  and 
the  programs  of  the  Economic  De- 
Administration  [EDA]  and  the  Appa- 
Re  )k>nai  Commission  (ARC). 

contains  provisions  similar  to  those 
ov4whelmingly  passed  the  House  in 
Congresses.  In  the  last  Congress 
the  House  340  to  82.  the  best 
There  was  support  in  ttie  Senate 
^as  amended  and  reported  out  of 
although  it  did  not  get  to  the  floor 
Congress  adjourned, 
mp  iratlve  that  we  again  make  every  ef- 
autljorize  these  important  economk;  de- 
programs. Given  the  present  state 
Naljon's  economy,  there  is  a  dire  need 
economic  growth  and  create  jobs, 
uneifiployment  currently  running  about 
8.9  million  people  are  out  of  work. 
1.1  million  workers  are  discour- 
enoLgh   to   have   abandoned   the   job 
massive  layoffs  have  been  an- 
the  next  several  years  by  many 
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are  not  tooking  to  an  economic 
.  economk;  development  is  a  con- 
requiring  the  or>-going  efforts  of 
an6  organizations.  These  EDA 
)rograms  are  designed  to  assist  that 
{ ind    help   ecor)omk:ally    distressed 
for  and  implement  long-term  strate- 
divelop  and  diversify  their  economk; 
Kovide  permanent  new  jobs, 
the  bill  amends  the  Public  Works 
Econt>mk;  Development  Act  of  1965,  as 
while  title  II  contains  amendments 
Apf^lachian  Regional  Development  Act 
amerxjed. 
provides  urgently  needed  Federal  invest- 
doll4rs  for  severely  depressed  areas  to 
nurture  and  diversity  their  resources 
promote  economk;  growth  arxj  job  oppor- 
is  based  on  the  widespread  aware- 
the  overall  well-being  of  the  Nation 
I  irgely  on  the  economic  strength  and 
sufTici  sncy  of  all  areas  and  regions  of  the 
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is  increasingly  involved  in  the 
marketplace.   Tfie  bill  recognizes 
as  the  fact  that  changing  natbnal 
ecorwmies  have  created  new  prob- 
challenges  for  our  Nation.   I  affirms 
investment  has  enhanced  kx;al 
investment.  Clearly,  it  is  in  our  na- 
not  only  to  continue,  but  to  im- 
the  public  and  private  sector  part- 
hat  have  targeted  economk;  devel- 
adjustment  activities  for  disadvan- 
and  industries  and  groups  within 
.  Now,  more  than  ever,  we  must 
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pursue  policies  to  bring  all  areas  of  the  courv 
try  to  a  position  to  be  competitive  in  the  gkibal 
economy  of  the  21  st  century. 

Titie  I  of  this  bill— amendments  to  ttie  Public 
Works  and  Economic  Development  Act — has 
been  drafted  in  a  different  form.  Tities  I 
through  VII  of  the  act  are  replaced  by  the  pro- 
visions of  the  bill  that  passed  the  House  in  the 
last  Congress.  Titles  VIII.  IX.  and  X  of  existing 
law  have  been  retained.  Titie  IX  has  worked 
well  to  provkje  economk:  adjustment  assist- 
ance to  communities  adversely  affected  by 
military  base  closings,  by  the  closing  of  plants 
that  are  major  employers,  and  by  natural  dis- 
asters. Titie  VIII,  economk;  recovery  for  disas- 
ter areas,  and  titie  X.  the  Job  Opportunities 
Program,  wouW  remain  in  the  event  they  may 
be  needed  in  tf>e  future. 

However,  drawing  on  \he  valuable  experi- 
ence and  expertise  gained  over  the  years  and 
in  an  effort  to  address  past  criticisms,  and 
parts  of  the  existing  legislation  have  been  re- 
vised. The  bill  amends  the  often  criticized  cur- 
rent procedure  of  overdesignating  areas  eligi- 
k>le  for  assistance.  Applicants  would  have  to 
certify,  with  each  new  applk;ation,  that  an  area 
where  a  project  is  to  be  located  meets  at  least 
one  of  three  distress  criteria:  Per  capita  in- 
come 80  percent  or  less  of  the  national  aver- 
age; an  unemployment  rate  at  least  1  percent 
above  the  national  average  for  the  prevkius  24 
months;  or  significant  job  loss  due  to  sudden 
economk;  dislocatk)n. 

Applicants  may  be  States,  counties,  cities, 
towns,  economk:  development  districts.  Indian 
tritjes,  and  development  organizations. 

The  legislation  would  provide  development 
assistance  grants  for  new  construction,  repair, 
rehabilitation,  and  improvement  of  put)lk:  facili- 
ties that  is  so  essential  for  stimulating  com- 
mercial and  industrial  development.  Grant 
moneys  could  also  be  used  to  establish  re- 
volving loan  funds  to  foster  small  business 
growth  and  expansion  of  job  opportunities  and 
to  promote  employee  stod<  ownership  plans. 

The  technk:al  assistance,  research,  and  in- 
formation provisions  of  existir>g  law  are  re- 
vised to  provkJe  grants  for  economk;  develop- 
ment planning,  including  preparation  of  devel- 
opment investment  strategies,  and  for  univer- 
sities, colleges,  and  other  organizations  to  pro- 
vkje  management  and  technical  assistance. 
Provision  is  also  made  for  evaluation  of  invest- 
ment efforts  and  for  demonstration  programs. 

To  strengthen  ttie  partnership  of  all  levels  of 
government  and  the  private  sector,  a  develop- 
ment investment  strategy  must  be  prepared 
Identifying  several  elements  that  will  empha- 
size coordinated  development  efforts,  mutually 
supporting  projects  in  distress  areas,  and  ac- 
tive partk:ipation  by  the  private  sector  and 
non-Federal  governmental  units.  This  ap- 
proach changes  the  project-by-project  plan- 
ning of  the  overall  economk:  development 
plans  under  existing  law. 

The  bill  woukj  authorize  $250  million  annu- 
ally for  the  3  fiscal  years  1993,  1994,  and 
1995  for  development  and  planning  programs 
and  $26  million  annually  for  salaries  and  ad- 
ministrative expenses.  The  limit  on  titie  t 
grants  to  each  applk:ant  is  $4  million,  other 
than  grants  to  promote  employee  ownership 
organizations. 

Titie  II  of  the  bill  extends  ttie  Appalachian 
Regional  Commission  programs  for  3  years  to 
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allow  continuation  of  the  area  redevelopment 
programs  arxJ  construction  of  the  devek)pment 
highway  system. 

The  recession  of  the  eariy  1980's  and 
changes  in  natk>nal  and  international  econo- 
mies in  recent  years  undermined  much  of 
what  ttie  Commission  had  previously  acconv 
plished  in  the  region.  The  Appalachian  Act 
amendments  represent  the  views  of  the  Appa- 
lachian Governors  as  to  what  is  conskjered 
necessary  to  carry  out  expanded  development 
activities  aimed  at  making  ttie  regk>n  more 
competitive  in  national  and  worid  markets. 

Auttiorizations  included  in  this  bill  are  for  3 
years.  1993.  1994.  and  1995.  and  provkle 
$144  million  annually  for  the  highway  pro- 
grams, $37.5  million  annually  for  nonhighway 
programs  and  $3.5  million  annually  for  admin- 
istrative expenses. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  marks  the  sixth  Congress 
ttiat  legislation  to  reauthorize  these  economk: 
development  programs  has  t)een  introduced. 
This  effort  reflects  our  longstanding  goal  of 
promoting  economk:  renewal  and  revitalization 
in  distressed  urban  and  rural  areas  of  the  Na- 
tion and  among  population  groups  and  indus- 
tries that  have  time  and  again  bieen  bypassed 
during  years  of  economic  expiansion  and  have 
suffered  unduly  in  times  of  economic  difficulty. 

But.  in  today's  international  economy,  there 
is  growing  concern  about  how  to  deal  with  the 
impact  of  some  difficult  economic  issues  that 
confront  not  only  our  hard-pressed  areas  and 
businesses,  but  the  Nation  as  a  whole.  I  am 
referring  to  matters  such  as  the  diffculty  of 
competing  effectively  against  goods  produced 
by  foreign  companies  subsklized  by  their  gov- 
ernments; the  drain  of  American  jobs  to  coun- 
tries that  have  low-cost  labor;  and  the  impact 
of  free  trade  agreements.  We  must  examine 
how  to  better  coordinate  Federal  programs 
and  focus  on  national  policies  that  will  help 
our  country's  businesses,  industries  and  labor 
force  to  be  more  productive  and  competitive  in 
worid  markets. 

The  bill  t>eing  introduced  today  will  be  the 
starting  point  for  action  by  our  committee.  As 
chairman  of  ttie  Subcommittee  on  Economk: 
Development.  I  intend  to  hold  hearings  eariy  in 
this  session.  With  the  support  of  committee 
memtiers,  I  anticipate  a  bill  will  k>e  reported 
out  of  the  Public  Works  and  Transportation 
Committee,  passed  by  ttie  House  and  sent  to 
the  Senate  for  action  within  the  first  6  months 
of  this  session. 

A  summary  of  the  bill  follows: 

Summary  To  Revise  and  Extend  EDA  and 
ARC 

Title  I  of  the  bill  revises  and  extends  Pub- 
lic Works  and  Economic  Development  Act  of 
1965;  provides  authorizations  for  Fiscal  Years 
1993,  1994  and  1995  at  $250  million  each  year 
for  programs  and  planning  and  $26  million 
for  salaries  and  expenses. 

To  be  eligible,  applicants  must  meet  one  of 
three  criteria: 

(1)  Unemployment  1%  above  national  aver- 
age, previous  24  months. 

(2)  Per  capita  income  80%  of  national  aver- 
age (latest  statistics). 

(3)  Significant  job  loss  due  to  sudden  eco- 
nomic dislocation 

Qualified  applicants:  States,  counties, 
cities,  towns,  economic  development  dis- 
tricts. Indian  tribes  and  development  organi- 
zations. 

Program  assistance  provided: 
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Development  Investment  Assistance: 

Grants  for  new  construction  and  improve- 
ment of  public  facilities  (including  site  prep- 
aratlon>— up  to  00%  Federal  share. 

Grants  to  establish  revolving  loan  funds  to 
stimulate  small  business  growth — SI  million 
limit  and  50%  Federal  match. 

Grants  to  establish  revolving  loan  funds  to 
set  up  employee  stock  ownership  organiza- 
tions. 

Grants  to  community  development  organi- 
zations to  help  small  businesses  by  reducing 
interest  rates  for  economic  development 
project  activities. 

$4  million  limit  on  grants  under  this  title 
to  each  applicant,  other  than  grants  to  pro- 
mote employee  ownership  organizations. 

Strategy,  Planning,  Evaluation  and  Dem- 
onstration: 

Grants  for  economic  development  and 
strategy  planning. 

Grants  to  colleges,  universities  and  other 
groups  to  provide  management  and  assist- 
ance— 75%  Federal  match  of  costs. 

Authorizes  evaluations  and  demonstration 
programs.  Results  to  be  reported  to  Congress 
within  90  days  of  completion. 

Technical  Assistance  by  Secretary.  c 

Development  Investment  Strategy  re- 
quired, to  include:  Inventory  of  community 
resources,  industries  and  businesses:  infra- 
structure available  and  needed;  workforce 
skills;  land  available;  showing  of  non-federal 
matching  funds;  showing  or  private  sector 
willingness  to  invest;  description  of  industry/ 
business  to  t>e  created  or  expanded;  dem- 
onstration of  participation  by  representative 
percentage  of  small  business  concerns  owned 
and  controlled  by  socially  and  economically 
disadvantaged  individuals. 

Application  Procedure: 

Submit  to  Secretary  of  Commerce  with  De- 
velopment Strategy. 

Certify  area  meets  distress  criteria,  and 
performance  responsibilities. 

Secretary  reviews  for  approval/rejection 
leased  on  consideration  of  several  factors  In- 
cluding severity  of  distress,  anticipated  in- 
crease in  permanent  employment,  extent  of 
private  sector  and  non-federal  Involvement. 

Subsequent  applications  must  demonstrate 
new  showing  of  distress. 

Title  n  of  the  bill  amends  Appalachian  Re- 
gional Development  Act  of  1965. 

Provides  authorizations  annually  for  Fis- 
cal Years  1993.  1994.  1995. 

For  Development  Highway  and  local  access 
roads.  $144  million  (up  to  80%  Federal  share); 
for  non-highway  programs.  $37.5  million  (up 
to  80%  Federal  share  for  the  most  distressed 
counties);  for  salaries  and  expenses.  $3.5  mil- 
lion. 

Allows  funds  to  be  used  for  projects  and 
programs  to  assist  the  most  severely  dis- 
tressed and  underdeveloped  counties;  for  re- 
volving loan  funds  for  business  assistance 
loans;  for  establishing  business  inculmtors; 
for  community  infrastructure  projects;  for 
on-site  employee  training  and  programs  to 
enhance  manpower  skills;  and  for  other  ini- 
tiatives directed  toward  developing  and  sus- 
taining economic  growth  and  stability. 


HENRY  COUNTY  SCHOOLS  RECEIVE 
STATE  RECOGNITION 


HON.  NEWT  GINGRICH 

OF  GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  4, 1992 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  Congress- 
man from  the  Sixth  District  of  Georgia,  I  am 
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very  proud  to  share  with  my  colleagues  ttie 
news  that  ttie  Henry  County  School  System 
has  once  again  received  the  School  Award 
from  ttie  Governor's  Commisswn  on  Drug 
Awareness  arxJ  Prevention. 

This  is  the  second  time  Henry  County 
schools,  aking  with  ttie  strong  help  of  their 
local  parent  organization  Partners  and  Learrv 
ers  in  the  Schools  [PALS],  have  been  chosen 
for  this  honor.  That  such  an  innovative,  locally 
based  program  is  being  recognized  by  our 
State  is  heartening,  and  I  want  to  encourage 
other  school  systems  in  Georgia  and  beyond 
to  follow  their  inspiring  example. 

In  Henry  County  last  October,  students, 
teachers,  and  PALS  worked  togetlier  to  hoM  a 
successful  Red  Rit)bon  Week.  This  is  a  time 
when  activities,  projects,  and  programs  are 
developed  and  c^arried  out  to  promote  the 
nwtto  "Real  Life  Is  Drug  Free." 

Pam  Nutt,  the  President  of  PALS,  was  one 
of  the  local  volunteers  who  made  this  year's 
award  possitile.  She  was  a  leaijer  in  the  cre- 
ation of  very  active  programs  throughout  the 
county,  and,  once  completed,  she  submitted 
ttie  school  system's  materials  to  ttie  State 
judges.  According  to  Helen  Holt,  Henry  County 
school  superintendent,  this  year's  program 
went  even  t>etter  than  last  year's,  whk;h  was 
also  award  winning. 

My  point,  tiowever.  is  not  simply  to  com- 
mend the  volunteers,  teachers,  and  school  ad- 
ministrators wtx)  helped  push  for  this  out- 
standing program.  I  want  especially  to  (X)n- 
gratulate  the  students  of  Henry  County  for 
their  creativity  in  developing  Red  Ribbon 
Week  projects,  their  enthusiasm  in  carrying 
them  out,  and  their  genuine  desire  to  help 
themselves  and  ttieir  peers  by  partk;ipating  in 
this  week-long  focus  on  eliminating  drug  use. 

By  making  events  like  Red  Ritibon  Week  a 
priority  in  our  schools  and  by  recognizing  the 
achievements  of  superior  programs,  we  start 
our  students  down  the  right  path  toward  stay- 
ing drug-free  the  rest  of  their  lives.  Let  us  not 
forget,  however,  that  ttiese  important  lessons 
must  be  constantiy  reinforced — at  tiome,  at 
school,  and  in  the  c:ommunity  at  large. 

Congratulations  to  Henry  County — its  stu- 
dents, parents,  teachers,  and  local  leaders. 
You  give  us  hope  that  we  can,  with  caring,  de- 
termination, and  lcx:al  initiative,  win  the  war  on 
drugs. 


MEMORIAL  TO  HONOR  GEORGE 
MASON 


HON.  L  raOMAS  COLEMAN 

OF  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  4, 1992 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  today  In  support  of  legislation  to  authorize 
the  establishment  of  a  memorial,  txjitt  with 
non-Federal  funds,  on  Federal  land — ^to  honor 
George  Mason  in  ttie  Disti'ict  of  Columbia. 

George  Mason  wrote  the  Virginia  Declara- 
tion of  Rights,  which  sen/ed  as  ttie  basis  of 
our  own  Declaration  of  Independence  and  the 
first  10  amendments  to  the  Constitution,  the 
Bill  of  Rigfits.  It  is  well  known  that  Mason  re- 
fused to  sign  ttie  original  Constitution  because 
it  omitted  the  guarantees  of  individual  freedom 
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whch  he  set  tortti  in  his  declaratkxi  of  rights. 
Soon  thereafter,  the  valkHty  of  his  posttkKi  was 
recognized  by  the  adoption  of  ttie  first  10 
amendnwnts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  again  commend  to  you  the 
writings  of  Dumas  Mak>ne  of  ttie  University  of 
Virginia  contained  in  ttie  introduction  to  RobetX 
Rutiand's  book,  "George  Mason:  Reluctant 
Statesman,"  in  wtik:h  tie  aptiy  describes  the 
importance  of  George  Mason  in  our  national 
heritage  and  history.  I  ask  ttiat  Mr.  Makxie's 
foreword  be  inserted  in  the  Record  at  ttiis 
point 

Foreword 

That  the  name  of  George  Mason  should  be 
acclaimed  throughout  the  Republic  whose 
birth  p&ngs  he  shared,  and  indeed  through- 
out the  free  world,  will  be  agreed,  I  believe, 
by  all  American  historians.  He  was  the  au- 
thor of  the  Virginia  Declaration  of  Rights, 
wliich  was  adopted  three  weeks  before  the 
national  Declaration  of  Independence;  and  In 
this  he  charted  the  rights  of  human  beings 
much  more  fully  than  Jefferson  did  In  the 
immortal  but  necessarily  compressed  para- 
graph In  the  more  famous  document.  Of  the 
contemporary  impact  of  Mason's  Declaration 
there  can  be  no  possible  question.  Draftsmen 
in  other  states  drew  upon  It  -vhen  they 
ftamed  similar  documents  or  inserted  simi- 
lar safeguards  of  individual  liberties  in  their 
new  constitutions.  Universal  in  its  appeal,  it 
directly  affected  the  French  Declaration  of 
the  Rights  of  Man  and  the  Citizen  of  1789.  In 
our  own  time  it  is  echoed  in  the  Declaration 
of  Human  Rights  of  the  United  Nations. 
Writing  in  his  old  age.  Lafayette  said:  "The 
era  of  the  American  Revolution,  which  one 
can  regard  as  the  beginning  of  a  new  social 
order  for  the  entire  world,  is.  properly  speak- 
ing, the  era  of  declarations  of  rights."  More 
than  any  other  single  American,  except  pos- 
sibly Thomas  Jefferson,  whom  in  some  sense 
he  anticipated,  George  Mason  may  l>e  re- 
garded as  the  herald  of  this  new  era;  and  in 
our  own  age.  when  the  rights  of  individual 
human  beings  are  being  challenged  by  totali- 
tarianism around  the  world,  men  can  still 
find  inspiration  in  his  noble  words. 

The  fact  that  Jefferson  rather  than  Mason 
became  the  major  American  symbol  of  Indi- 
vidual f^edom  and  personal  rights  Is  attrit>- 
utable  to  no  difference  t)etween  the  two  men 
in  basic  philosophy,  but  was  owing  rather  to 
the  subsequent  course  of  events  and  the  acci- 
dents of  history.  Mason  was  by  no  means  a 
minor  figure  in  his  own  time;  besides  the 
Declaration  of  Rights  he  was  the  main  au- 
thor of  the  Virginia  Constitution  of  1776; 
and,  t)ecause  of  his  recognized  wisdom,  he 
was  constantly  consulted  by  other  leaders. 
But.  partly  l>ecause  of  health,  partly  because 
of  family  cares,  partly  because  of  tempera- 
ment, he  was.  in  Mr.  Rutland's  apt  phrase,  a 
reluctant  statesman.  At  times  other  leading 
Virginians  sought  to  escape  the  burdens  and 
responsibilities  of  public  service — Jefferson 
l)eing  a  good  example— but  no  one  of  them 
carried  reluctance  to  the  same  degree  as 
Mason,  who  loathed  routine  legislative  tasks 
and  had  no  stomach  for  any  sort  of  political 
intrigue.  Venturing  from  home  and  his  fam- 
ily as  little  as  possible,  he  did  not  often 
leave  Virginia.  Thus,  even  In  Ills  own  time, 
circumstance  made  tliis  man  of  universal 
mind  more  a  local  than  a  national  figure.  As 
the  architect  of  the  new  government  in  his 
own  commonwealth  he  had  shown  himself  to 
be  constructive,  but  In  connection  with  the 
new  federal  Constitution  his  own  deep  con- 
victions caused  him  to  assume  a  negative 
role  and  even  to  seem  obstructive.  As  a  dele- 
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ihe  Federal  Convention,  he  declined 
the  document  which  emerged  from 
cli  ised  sessions  in  Philadelphia:  he  op- 
rai^flcation  in  his  own  state  and  went 
defeat.  His  chief  objection  to  the 
of  g-ovemment  was  that  it  lacked 
of  guarantees  of  individual  freedom 
had  set  forth  in  his  Declaration  of 
ind  also  that  is  went  further  than 
toward  centralization,   thus 
local  rights  and  liberties.  Oppo- 
the  sort  he  symbolized  had  a  posl- 
In  the  adoption  of  the  first  ten 
to   the   Constitution— the   na- 
of  Rights— and  to  that  extent  his 
recognized  the  validity  of  his 
The  triumphant  Federalists  were 
in  their  judgment  of  their  oppo- 
h^wever;  even  George  Washington  was 
his  old  friend  and  neighbor.  Fur- 
Mason's    objections    to    Hamil- 
cbnsolidation  gave  him  a  black  mark 
hptory  the  partisans  of  the  first  See- 
the Treasury  did  so  much  to  write, 
be  noted  that  Jefferson  likewise 
against  the  omission  of  a  bill  of 
the  Constitution  and  eventually 
4milar  objections  to  Hamilton's  po'- 
Jefferson  lived  to  achieve  vindija- 
own  election  to  the  presidency,  by 
Mason  was  long  since  dead. 
own  "country"— that  is,  Virginia— 
and  remained  an  honored  proph- 
there  were  those,  like  the  hlsto- 
I  he  Virginia  Convention  of  1776  who 
Declaration  of  Rights  as  a  loftier 
the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
in  considerable  part  a  political 
designed  to  justify  a  change  in 
Comparisons  of  this  sort,  if  not 
ire  quite  unnecessary,  for  the  two 
breathe  the  same  philosophy.  But 
national  pronouncement  can  be  ad- 
supplemented    by    the    fuller 
and  in  certain  cases  Ma- 
ladguage  may  be  preferred.  A  good  ex- 
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fellows: 

all  men  are  by  nature  equally  free 
ind^ndent,  and  have  certain  inherent 
namely,  the  enjoyment  of  life 
,  with  the  means  of  acquiring  and 
property,   and   pursuing  and  ob- 
lappl  ness  and  safety . " 
ajthor  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
claimed  no  originality  for  his  pro- 
had  nothing  but  praise  for  the  au- 
he  Declaration  of  Rights.  Jefferson 
Mason  as  "a  man  of  the  first  order 
among  those  who  acted  on  the 
the  Revolution,  of  expansive  mind, 
judgment,    cogent    in    argument, 
n  the  lore  of  our  former  constitu- 
eamest  for  the  republican  change 
democratic  principles."  Mason,  he  said, 
"of  the  first  order  of  greatness." 
of  such  a  person  cannot  fail  to  be 
and  should  be  of  universal,  interest, 
of  this  body  is  something  more 
nscribe  his  name  in  larger  letters  on 
of  eminent  champions  of  individual 
It  is  also  to  make  him  live  again  as 
being.  There  is  no  need  to  antici- 
the  human  story  which  the  author 
)ook  tells  so  well,  but  I  cannot  re- 
polntlng  out  that  Mason  provides 
example  of  the  spirit  of  noblesse 
he  was  born  to  wealth  and  a  privi- 
pdsition,  just  as  Jefferson  was.  Such 
cai  mot  be  explained  in  terms  of  eco- 
d  sterminism.  Every  reader  is  entitled 
lis  own  answer  to  the  question,  why 
mtpter  of  broad  acres  and  scores  of 
supreme  emphasis  on  man's  free- 
found  tyranny  of  all  sorts  abomi- 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

nable.  It  may  be  sugrgested.  however,  that 
the  spirit  of  liberty  appears  in  high  places  as 
well  as  low— that,  in  fact,  it  assumes  its  no- 
blest form  when  most  disinterested.  Rarely 
has  it  appeared  in  nobler  form  than  in 
George  Mason.— Dumas  Malone,  University 
of  Virginia. 
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A  TRIBUTE  TO  THE  MIAMI  CHAP- 
TER OF  nCEBANA  INTER- 
NATIONAL 


HON.  lEANA  ROS-LEHTINEN 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  4, 1992 

Ms.  ROS-LEHTINEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  recognize  the  Miami  Chapter  131 
of  Ikebana  Internatiorul,  a  Japanese  flower  ar- 
ranging school  which  was  founded  in  1968 
and  affiliated  with  the  original  chapter  in 
Tokyo,  in  a  Miami  Herald  article  entitled 
"Pleasure  Abounds  in  Putting  Flowers  in  Their 
Place,"  Bea  Moss  reports  on  the  beauty  of 
Japanese  flower  arranging.  I  commend  the  fol- 
lowing article  to  my  colleagues: 

You  can  study  ikebana  until  the  day  you 
die  and  still  not  know  everything  about  it, 
say  lovers  of  the  Japanese  flower-arranging 
art. 

"It's  ongoing  learning,"  said  Nellie  Rob- 
erts who  has  studied  ikebana  for  36  years. 
"You  just  keep  studying.  We  see  so  many 
changes." 

Others  can  learn  more  about  Ikebana's  at- 
traction at  the  annual  ikebana  show  Tues- 
day at  Falrchlld  Garden.  The  show  will  fea- 
ture almost  40  ikebana  arrangements  by  club 
members  and  a  demonstration  by  Soel 
Mihorl  of  the  Sogetsu  School  of  ikebana  and 
director  of  the  Florida  Branch  of  Ikebana 
International. 

"A  lot  of  people  want  to  learn  about 
ikebana  but  they  also  want  to  be  enter- 
tained." said  Dottle  Connors  who  lives  In  the 
Kendall  area  and  is  first  vice  president  of  the 
Miami  chapter  of  Ikebana  International. 
"Even  after  36  years,  I  feel  I  should  learn 
more  about  the  classical  form." 

Young  girls  in  Japan  start  learning  the  art 
of  flower  arranging  when  they  are  about  12. 

"The  discipline  of  flowers  never  changes," 
said  show  chairwoman  Mieko  Kubota  who 
learned  ikebana  as  a  child  growing  up  in 
Japan  and  is  a  master  of  the  Kumoi  School 
of  Japanese  flower  arrangement.  "Ikebana  is 
Japanese,  but  its  flavor  is  international." 

And  it's  getting  more  popular,  said 
Kubota,  who  lives  in  The  Falls  area. 

"When  this  show  is  over  we  start  thinking 
about  next  year's  show,"  said  Kubota  who 
also  teaches  ikebana  classes  at  Fairchild. 

But  members  think  about  ikebana  most  of 
the  time. 

"It's  like  expressing  yourself  in  flowers.  If 
you're  frustrated,  you  get  flowers  and  a 
branch  and  in  20  minutes  sadness  and  frus- 
tration are  out  of  your  soul,"  said  Connors, 
who  learned  ikebana  when  she  and  her  late 
husband  Bill  were  stationed  in  Japan  with 
the  Army  fi-om  1959-62. 

Nellie  Roberts,  who  also  was  in  Japan  with 
her  husband  Ralph,  wasn't  too  enthusiastic 
about  ikebana  when  she  began  taking  class- 
es. She's  now  a  believer. 

"You  can  find  artistry  In  a  junk  pile,  walk- 
ing on  the  beach  or  through  the  woods,"  said 
Roberts  of  Florida  City  and  president  of  the 
Miami  chapter  of  Ikebana  International. 
"You  can  just  pick  something  up  and  use  it." 


The  first  ikebana  arrangements  were  in 
the  temples.  Kubota  said.  The  art  dates  to 
Sixth  Century  Japan  when  Chinese  Buddhist 
missionaries  Introduced  the  art.  The  first 
school  of  flower  arranging  in  Japan  was 
founded  In  the  Seventh  Century. 

Although  there  are  100  different  schools 
and  styles  of  ikebana,  the  three  leading 
schools.  Connors  said,  are  the  Sogetsu. 
Ikenobo  and  Ohara. 

Miami  Chapter  131  of  Ikebana  Inter- 
national was  founded  in  Miami  in  March  1968 
and  is  affiliated  with  the  original  chapter 
founded  in  Tokyo  in  1956.  Now  200  chapters  of 
Ikebana  International  operate  throughout 
the  United  States,  Europe,  the  Far  East, 
Australia  and  other  countries. 

"It's  our  duty  to  educate  and  display," 
Connors  said.  "It's  a  lifelong  thing  and  you 
meet  a  lot  of  nice  people.  It's  friendship, 
too." 

"It  opens  up  your  eyes."  Roberts  said.  "We 
learn  to  bring  the  outside  in.  It  lets  you  ap- 
preciate nature." 

I  am  pleased  to  recognize  the  Miami  Chap- 
ter 131  of  Ikebana  International  and  wish  them 
much  success  with  the  teaching  of  ikebana. 


CBO  STUDY  ON  INFANT 
MORTALITY 


HON.  WILLIS  D.  GRADISON,  JR. 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  4, 1992 

Mr.  GRADISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
call  attention  to  an  interesting  and  informative 
new  Congressional  Budget  Office  study  that 
significantly  clarifies  the  often  misunderstood 
sut}ject  of  infant  mortality  in  the  United  States. 
The  report  will  be  released  later  this  week.  It 
is  titled  "Factors  Contributing  to  the  Infant 
Mortality  Ranking  of  the  United  States"  and 
was  prepared  in  response  to  a  request  I 
made. 

The  tragedy  of  an  infant's  death  cannot  be 
mitigated  by  reducing  it  to  a  statistic.  But  to 
the  extent  that  we  must  use  statistics  to  help 
us  understand  the  problem,  we  must  come  to 
grips  with  what  the  numbers  can  and  cannot 
tell  us.  This  CBO  report  goes  a  long  way  to- 
ward that  goal. 

For  example,  the  report  cites  the  rarely 
mentioned  fact  that  infant  mortality  rates  in  the 
United  States  have  declined  dramatically  and 
consistently  since  1950,  from  26  deaths  to 
10.1  deaths  per  1,000  live  births  through 
1988.  Further,  although  infant  nrwrtality  rates 
are  substantially  higher  for  blacks  than  for 
whites  in  the  United  States,  improvement  has 
occurred  continually  for  both  groups  since 
1950.  The  rate  for  blacks  declined  from  45.1 
to  17.8  deaths  per  1,000  live  births  over  this 
period,  while  the  rate  for  whites  declined  from 
26.0  to  8.7  deaths  per  1 ,000  live  births. 

That  does  not  minimize  the  importance  of 
the  relatively  high  rate  of  infant  mortality  in  the 
United  States  when  compared  with  other 
countries.  But  even  in  this  regard,  the  atten- 
tion to  detail  in  the  CBO  analysis  calls  into 
question  the  accuracy  of  past  comparisons. 

Few  people  realize  that,  according  to  the 
CBO  study,  "very  premature  births  are  more 
likely  to  be  included  in  birth  and  mortality  sta- 
tistics in  the  United  States  than  they  are  in 
several    other    industrialized    countries    with 
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lower  infant  mortality  rates."  In  fact,  "limited 
data  from  Japan,  Norway,  and  the  United 
States  suggest  that  births  from  20  to  27  weeks 
gestational  age  are  more  likely  to  be  classified 
as  live  birttis  in  the  United  States  than  in  the 
other  two  countries.  Furttierrrxxe,  if  fetal 
deaths  of  20  weeks  or  nrwre  gestational  age 
were  included  in  feto-infant  mortality  rates,  the 
Norwegian  and  Japanese  rates  wouW  prob- 
ably t)e  comparable  to  the  United  States  rate." 

This  is  not  a  reason  for  us  to  be  less  con- 
cerned. It  simpty  means  that  international 
comparisons,  when  used  in  a  simplistic  or  su- 
perficial way.  sfied  more  heat  than  light  on  the 
nature  arxj  causes  of  our  problem. 

In  the  United  States,  medical  care  and  tech- 
notogy  do  an  outstanding  job  of  saving  pre- 
mature infants.  We  simply  have  too  many  low 
t)irth  weight  babies.  The  CBO  report  points  out 
that  "low  birth  weight  is  the  primary  risk  factor 
for  infant  mortality  in  the  United  States.  We 
must  reassess  the  ttalance  between  polk:ies  to 
reduce  low  birth  weight  and  policies  to  use 
high-technology  health  care." 


GET  OFF  OUR  BACKS! 


HON.  GUY  VANDER  JAGT 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  4, 1992 

Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  Con- 
gress passes  a  mandate,  it  should  be  forced 
to  pay  for  it.  and  to  balance  the  cost  with  sav- 
ings elsewtiere.  After  all.  a  mandate  just  in- 
creases someone  else's  burderv— and  that 
means  higher  taxes  at  the  State  and  local 
level. 

President  Georg*^  Bush  was  right  on  the 
mark  on  the  burden  of  regulation  or  mandates, 
or  whatever  it  is  that  we  do  here  on  the  tanks 
of  the  Potomac  that  affects  the  cost  of  govern- 
ing or  doing  business  beyond  the  Beltway. 

Perhaps  in  tfie  90  days  major  departments 
and  agencies  will  carry  out  a  top  to  tx)ttom  re- 
view of  all  regulations,  old  and  new — to  stop 
the  ones  ttiat  will  hurt  growth,  and  speed  up 
those  that  will  help  growth.  Perhaps  also  the 
EPA  will  discover  the  foolishness  of  the 
$200,000  to  $300,000  burden  that  they  pro- 
pose to  impose  on  small  local  government 
generators  of  power.  Emissions  control  is  a 
significant  need — we  all  value  the  air  we 
breathe.  But  a  regulation  which  requires  con- 
stant monitoring  for  data  that  is  reported  quar- 
teriy.  from  small  plants  using  technology  that 
rarely  results  in  substantial  pollutants  is 
wrongsighted.  Michigan  municipal  power  gen- 
erators deserve  relief. 

So  do  business  and  govemment  at  all  lev- 
els. 

Government  regulation,  conceived  as  the 
pet  who  can  distinguish  friend  from  foe — and 
only  t>arks  at  danger,  has  tiecome  the  very 
rTKKikey  on  our  backs  as  mindless  mandates 
find  evil  lurking  at  every  turn.  Paranoia  pa- 
rades as  prudence! 

So  we  have  to  step  t>ack.  We  owe  it  to  our- 
selves— or  we'll  pay  for  it  at  the  martcet  or  city 
hall — to  do  a  little  analytical  thinking:  A  cost/ 
benefit  ratio  that  encompasses  not  only  the  ef- 
fect of  regulation,  txjt  the  long-term  txjrden  we 
will  tiear. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Recently,  the  Muskegon  Chronicle  of  Mus- 
kegon. Ml.  in  our  Ninth  Congressbnal  District, 
offered  an  opinion  piece  whch  very  clearly 
stated  the  case  for  review — and  where  ttie 
buck  shouW  stop.  I  offer  that  editorial  for  my 
colleagues'  review,  and  for  their  attention  as 
we  consider  proposals  whk:h  impose  burdens 
on  businesses  and  govemments  witfiout  pro- 
viding the  wherewithal  to  meet  the  obligatkm: 

[From  the  Muskegon  Chronicle,  Jan.  22,  1992] 

Get  Federal  Rules  Off  the  Backs  of 
State  and  Residents 

Driven,  no  doubt,  by  the  fear  of  the  un- 
known in  New  Hampshire,  there  are  encour- 
aging signs  that  the  administration  in  Wash- 
ington is  starting  to  wake  up  to  the  agony  of 
the  states.  Especially  welcome  is  President 
Bush's  call  for  a  90-day  moratorium  on  new 
federal  regulations. 

For  years  now,  the  best-kept  secret  in  gov- 
ernment has  been  the  astounding  growth  in 
federal  regulations  imposed  on  state  and 
local  governments.  Those  rules  have  added 
billions  in  costs  to  project  specifications 
that  the  federal  govemment  requires.  The 
government  mandates  ever-cleaner  water 
and  sewage  treatment,  programs  that  just 
about  two  decades  ago  were  financed  largely 
by  the  federal  govemment.  Today,  federal 
assistance  for  local  improvement  or  quality 
programs  is  increasingly  hard  to  come  by. 

Yet,  when  costs  go  up  and  local  munici- 
palities have  to  increase  the  bills  for  resi- 
dents, they  get  the  heat,  not  the  feds.  And 
those  costs  inevitably  go  up  as  a  result  of 
Washington's  stringent  requirements,  which 
it  are  continually  upgrades  and  revises. 

Businesses,  too.  have  felt  the  lash  of  the 
many  new  rules  that  are  constantly  being 
devised  in  Washington.  John  Sloan,  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Federation  of  Indei>end- 
ent  Business,  interviewed  by  U.S.  News  & 
World  Report,  said  it  best:  "It  is  inappropri- 
ate for  govemment  to  promote  programs- 
often  misguided  programs— that  it  can't  af- 
ford and  to  simply  shift  them  onto  the  back 
of  business." 

In  a  refreshing  example  of  creative  policy, 
as  opposed  to  simply  tossing  out  more  man- 
datory rules,  the  president  is  said  to  be  look- 
ing favorably  at  a  policy  that  we  have  long 
urged— paying  the  public  to  get  rid  of  gas- 
guzzling  junkers  that  litter  our  highways, 
stink  up  the  air  and  pollute  our  cities.  Ac- 
cording to  a  story  fn  Tuesday's  Wall  Street 
Journal,  the  administration  is  weighing  such 
a  plan  as  one  way  to  achieve  cleaner  air.  The 
alternative,  notes  The  Journal  are  enforcing 
"environmental  rules  (that)  would  cost 
(businesses  and  goverimients)  $70.5  billion- 
more  than  any  year  but  one  during  the 
Reagan  administration." 

Washington  must  actively  preserve  the 
health  and  welfare  of  American  citizens,  but 
it  mustn't  abuse  the  privilege  by  passing  the 
buck  to  the  state  and  local  governments, 
who  are  at  the  same  time  being  increasingly 
deprived  of  federal  aid.  It's  unlikely  that 
logic  dictated  Bush's  recent  pronounce- 
ments—we suspect  his  descending  popularity 
ratings  had  much  to  do  with  it— but  this  new 
moratorium  is  welcome. 
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HONORING  THE  WINNERS  FROM 
THE  SUFFOLK  COUNTY  COLLEGE 
BILL  OF  RIGHTS  DAY 


HON.  "fflOMAS  J.  DOWNEY 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  4, 1992 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wouW  like  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  the  out- 
standing accomplishments  of  three  of  my  cor>- 
stituents  who  entered  and  excelled  in  the  Suf- 
folk Community  College  Bill  of  Rights  Day.  Ms. 
Paige  Bade,  Mr.  Bemard  Gay,  and  Mr.  Marc 
Demant  received  top  honors  in  the  college's 
contest  honoring  the  Bill  of  Rights.  In  their 
winning  essays,  they  have  captured  the  true 
spirit  of  this  historic  document 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  great  homr  that  I 
present  to  my  colleagues  in  ttie  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives the  text  of  ttie  winning  essays. 
Ms.  Paige  Bade.  Mr.  Bemard  Gay,  and  Mr. 
Marc  Demant,  we  commend  you  for  your  fine 
efforts. 

The  Bill  of  Rights:  a  View  of  Its 

Significance 

(By  Paige  Bade.  Senior,  Amityville 

Memorial  High  School) 

The  Bill  of  rights,  along  with  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  and  the  original  Con- 
stitution, is  one  of  the  most  significant  doc- 
uments shaping  American  history.  Although 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  Con- 
stitution were  monumental  in  that  they  cre- 
ated the  philosophy  and  framework  for  a  new 
government,  the  Bill  of  Rights  was  revolu- 
tionary in  that  it  specifically  defined  the  re- 
lationship between  the  individual  citizen  and 
the  national  govemment. 

The  Bill  of  Rights,  as  a  specific  document, 
developed  gradually.  Although  discussed  at 
the  Constitutional  Convention,  a  "Bill  of 
Rights"  was  not  included  in  the  final  pro- 
posal submitted  to  the  federated  states  for 
approval.  In  January  of  1788,  seven  states 
had  already  ratified  the  proposed  Constitu- 
tion. Three  of  the  largest  states,  namely. 
Massachusetts,  New  York  and  Virginia  had 
not.  Their  leaders  demanded  that  the  Con- 
stitution include  specific  provisions  regulat- 
ing the  power  of  the  Federal  govemment  In 
order  to  protect  the  citizens'  basic  rights.  To 
induce  approval,  federalist  leaders  promised 
that  a  Bill  of  Rights  would  be  added  to  the 
Constitution  after  its  ratification. 

Upon  approval  of  the  constitution.  Con- 
gress created  a  series  of  proposed  additions 
to  the  Constitution  limiting  powers  of  the 
federal  government.  At  first,  there  was  a  set 
of  over  twenty  amendments  to  be  added, 
which  were  recommended  by  various  state 
ratifying  conventions.  Congress  reduced  that 
number  to  twelve.  Thereafter  these  proposals 
were  submitted  to  the  several  states  for  de- 
bate and  consideration.  Ten  were  ultimately 
approved  and  have  come  to  be  known  as  the 
Bill  of  Rights. 

The  first  eight  amendments  were  enacted 
in  order  to  limit  the  powers  of  all  three 
branches  of  the  national  govemment.  In  the 
first  amendment.  Congress  is  prohibited 
from  making  any  laws  restricting  the  fi^e 
exercise  of  religion,  public  assembly,  free- 
dom of  speech  or  the  right  to  redress  griev- 
ances. This  amendment  is  a  bold  outright 
prohibition  of  the  power  of  the  legislative 
branch.  In  the  third  and  fourth  amendments, 
restrictions  are  imposed  on  the  executive 
branch.    These    amendments    regulate    the 
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of  txoops  and  severely  restxlct  the 

power  dr  police.   For  example,   the  fourth 

amendir^nt  mandates  that  a  person  cannot 

nor    Us    property    seized    or 

unless  a  warrant  is  Issued  on  prop- 

evidetice.  The  other  amendments  regelate 

.  of  the  judicial  branch.  Thus,  under 

process  clause  of  the  fifth  amend- 

_  right  of  every  citizen  to  a  proper 

and  protection  against  double  jeop- 

ti  ying  a  person  for  the  same  crime 

assured.   Additionally,    the   sixth 

amendn^ent  provides  for  substantial  guaran- 

as  legal  counsel,  a  speedy,  public 

the  right  to  an  impartial  tribunal. 

seventh  amendment  reinforces  the  right 

trial  and  prohibits  the  retrial  of  a 

mce  there  has  been  a  judicial  deter- 
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nth  and  tenth  amendments  affirma- 
r  (cognize  rights  of  the  people  or  the 
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,  specific  limitations  on  govern- 
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unidentified     rights.     These 
were  critical  to  the  continued 
and  flexibility  of  the  Constitution  as 
instrument. 
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The  bill  of  Rights 
(By  Marc  Demant) 
for  one  to  understand  the  impor- 
having  the  Bill  of  Rights,  one  must 
living  in  a  society  where  they  do  not 


hose   European   Jews   who   survived 
reign  of  terror,  better  known  as  the 
the   experience   of  living   a   life 
rights  is  still  a  sharp  and  painful 
.  The  1935  Nuremnberg  Laws  passed 
lazi  party,  was  a  clear  example  of  life 
the  Bill  of  Rights.  These  laws,  ap- 
by  the  government,  clearly  defined 
difl  srence  between  a  citizen  and  a  sub- 
citizen  would  have  the  protection  of 
c<  untry.  whereas  a  subject  would  have 
rigli  ts  at  all.  In  essence,  they  would  be 
from  the  country's  citizens  to 
country's  property.  As  a  result,   their 
ons  as  well  as  their  very  lives,  no 
lelonged  to  them. 

here   in   the   United   States, 
hing  could  never  happen.  The  reasons 
detailed  in  the  words  of  our  constitu- 
w  lich  just  happens  to  be  the  backbone 
ociety.  But  the  constitution  alone  is 
en<  ugh.  That  is  because  the  text  within 
cor  stitution  is  general,  and  can  be  left  to 
d  ifferent  t3rpes  of  interpretation. 
8  where  the  Bill  of  Rights  comes  In. 
wi  ;hln  the  words  of  this  document,  that 
fuydamental   laws  of  our   society   are 
out.  But  what's  more  important,  is 
only  are  the  rights  of  the  people 
defined,  but  at  the  same  time,  gov- 
is  forbidden  to  violate  those  rights, 
are  times,  though,  when  I  get  angry, 
it  seems  unfair  to  share  the  freedom 
these  rights  with  those  living  in 
cofcntry  that  are  clearly  against  the  way 
society  is.  Let's  take  for  example,  the 
militant  groups  that  set  out  to  pub- 
heir  cause.  Should  someone,  or  per- 
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haps  even  some  group  publically  protest 
against  them,  than  these  very  people,  as  un- 
patriotic as  they  might  appear  to  be.  will  use 
the  bill  of  rights  as  their  own  weapons  to 
fight  for  their  right  to  be  heard. 

At  these  times,  these  groups  usually  are 
represented  by  the  lawyers  belonging  to  the 
A.C.L.U..  the  American  Civil  Liberties 
Union.  It  is  the  job  of  these  lawyers,  to  put 
their  own  personal  feelings  aside,  and  use  the 
bill  of  rights  to  guarantee  their  clients 
rights  under  the  law. 

This  is  not  always  easy  to  do.  Our  society, 
I  must  admit,  as  well  as  I  myself,  sometimes 
tends  to  judge  based  on  the  difference  of 
right  verses  wrong,  good  verses  bad.  How- 
ever, according  to  the  Bill  of  Rights,  it  is  not 
the  moral  issues  behind  ones  beliefs  that  are 
protected,  just  ones  right  to  speak  of  those 
issues  no  matter  what  they  might  be. 

Perhaps  the  early  founders  of  our  society 
did  not  have  the  education  that  we  are  able 
to  receive  today,  but  what  they  did  have,  was 
wisdom.  And  with  that  wisdom,  must  have 
come  the  knowledge,  that  freedom  is  for  ev- 
eryone. 

To  me,  the  importance  of  the  Bill  of 
Rights,  is  that  it  guarantes  my  freedom  as 
an  American,  and  it  gives  me  the  peace  of 
mind,  that  in  this  country,  as  in  Germany  so 
many  years  ago,  I  will  never  learn  as  the 
people  there  did,  how  it  feels  to  revert  from 
being  a  citizen  into  becoming  a  subject. 

The  Significance  of  the  Bill  of  Rights 

(By  Bernard  Gay,  Junior,  Amityville 

Memorial  High  School) 

The  Bill  of  Rights.  Technically  the  Bill  of 
Rights  is  a  document  that  describes  the  lib- 
erties and  freedoms  of  the  people  in  the  Unit- 
ed States.  If  also  forbids  the  government 
from  violating  these  rights.  But  what  really 
is  the  Bill  of  Rights?  What  makes  it  so  im- 
portant that  four  states  would  not  adhere  to 
the  Constitution  because  a  Bill  of  Rights  was 
missing?  What  makes  it  so  important  that 
our  whole  style  of  government  could  have 
been  altered  because  of  its  absence?  The  an- 
swer is  Democracy.  What  the  Bill  of  Rights 
stands  for  is  much  more  profound  than  what 
is  written  on  paper.  It  stands  for  the  whole 
foundation  that  America  was  built  on.  It 
symbolizes  what  we  fought  so  hard  for  dur- 
ing the  American  revolution.  That  notion  of 
freedom  from  oppression  and  discrimination, 
freedom  of  belief  and  worship.  An  escape 
from  the  tyrannical  Monarchy  in  England. 
The  establishment  of  a  new,  fresh  form  of 
government  different  from  any  other  in  the 
world.  One  based  on  the  freedoms  and  Natu- 
ral rights  that  all  humans  should  possess. 
That  is  what  the  Bill  of  Rights  stands  for. 
And  it  goes  even  deeper  than  that.  Even 
though  the  drafters  of  the  Bill  of  Rights 
might  not  have  intentionally  planned  it,  the 
significance  of  the  Bill  goes  in  to  terms  so 
deep,  that  they  are  indescribable  to  man. 
Without  it.  the  entire  system  of  Democracy 
would  crumble. 

On  December  7.  1787  Delaware  became  the 
first  state  to  ratify  the  constitution.  Soon 
after,  7  other  states  ratified  the  constitu- 
tion. On  June  21.  1788  New  Hampshire  rati- 
fied it  as  well.  It  was  the  9th  state  to  do  so. 
But  two  states  were  left  to  adopt  the  con- 
stitution as  their  basis  of  government  before 
it  officially  went  into  effect.  Those  two 
states  were  New  York  and  Virginia.  Both  re- 
fused to  ratify  the  document  that  would  gov- 
ern them  until  their  terms  were  met.  They 
felt  that  there  were  still  many  faults  in  it 
that  had  to  be  worked  out.  Many  critics  ob- 
jected to  the  fact  that  no  Bill  of  Rights  was 
included  In  the  Constitution,  the  president 
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had  too  much  independence,  and  that  the 
Senate  was  too  aristocratic.  In  addition  to 
that,  they  thought  that  Congress  had  too 
many  powers  and  the  national  government 
had  too  much  authority.  The  system  was  not 
balanced  enough.  But  even  as  this  conflict 
arose,  there  still  remained  those  in  favor  of 
the  constitution.  Those  who  did  were  called 
Federalists.  The  critics  who  opposed  it,  were 
called  anti-Federalists.  Both  developed  into 
the  first  political  parties  in  America.  So  the 
discussions  when  on  until  finally  on  June  25, 
1768  Virginia  ratified  the  constitution.  Later 
that  year  on  July  26— New  York  did  the 
same.  But  even  though  New  York  and  Vir- 
ginia ratified  the  Bill  of  Rights  remained  a 
big  issue.  Both  North  Carolina  and  Rhode  Is- 
land refused  to  approve  the  Constitution  and 
take  part  in  the  new  government  until  Con- 
gress agreed  to  add  a  Bill  of  Rights. 

The  states  argued  that  there  were  no  spe- 
cific rights  given  to  the  people— that  every- 
thing was  for  the  government.  Nowhere  in 
the  Constitution  did  it  mention  any  of  the 
freedoms  that  the  people  of  the  states  should 
have.  Therefore  a  member  of  the  legislature 
at  the  time,  James  Madison,  took  it  upon 
himself  to  draft  a  Bill  of  Rights.  He  made 
sure  to  keep  in  mind  that  the  Bill  should 
protect  a  person's  right  to  "life,  liberty,  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness." 

Basically  the  Bill  of  Rights  consisted  of 
ten  amendments.  The  first  three  are  general 
rights.  Amendment  four  through  eight  are 
criminal  rights,  and  9  and  10  are  important 
points  not  mentioned  in  the  constitution. 

The  first  amendment  issues  the  most  basic 
freedoms  that  Americans  were  entitled  to.  It 
gave  them  freedom  of  religious  worship, 
which  meant  that  every  individual  was  al- 
lowed to  practice  any  religion  he  desired, 
free  of  persecution.  It  gave  the  media  free- 
dom of  the  press,  meaning  that  newspaper 
journalists  and  reporters  could  print  what 
they  felt  like.  They  could  openly  express 
their  opinions,  even  if  it  meant  criticizing 
the  government.  Freedom  of  speech  was  also 
included,  allowing  Americans  to  speak  their 
opinions  overtly,  without  opposition.  This 
right,  though,  had  a  certain  extent.  One 
could  not  shout  "fire"  when  none  existed, 
and  claim  freedom  of  speech.  The  people 
were  also  issued  freedom  of  assembly,  which 
entitled  them  the  right  to  gather  in  groups 
to  openly  protest,  hold  meetings  or  other 
such  things  without  the  consent  of  the  gov- 
ernment. 

And  finally,  the  first  amendment  gave  the 
people  the  right- to  voice  complaints  against 
the  government.  Not  everyone's  problems 
was  guaranteed  to  be  solved,  but  it  didn't 
prevent  them  from  speaking  their  opinions. 

The  second  amendment  gave  citizens  the 
right  to  bear  arms,  under  the  condition  that 
he  or  she  had  a  license  for  the  weapon.  It 
also  stated  that  during  peacetime,  soldiers 
could  not  be  stationed  in  one's  private  house, 
without  the  owner's  consent.  Only  during 
wartime  could  a  soldier  be  stationed  at  one's 
house,  if  Congress  past  a  law  to  do  so.  The 
fourth  amendment  basically  gave  citizens 
the  right  to  privacy.  Authorities  would  have 
to  obtain  a  search  or  arrest  warrant  from  a 
judge,  in  order  to  search  or  seize  one's  prop- 
erty. This  next  amendment  protected  those 
accused  of  crime.  Under  the  fifth  amend- 
ment, no  person  could  be  tried  twice  for  the 
same  offense,  by  the  same  government,  also 
known  as  double  jeopardy.  During  an  arrest, 
a  person  can  not  be  forced  to  say  anything 
that  would  discriminate  him  or  her.  The  fed- 
eral government  can't  take  away  a  person's 
property  except  by  due  process  of  law  either. 
Nor  can  it  seize  private  property  for  public 
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use  without  fair  payment.  The  sixth  amend- 
ment issued  criminals  the  right  to  a  short, 
quick,  public  trial.  It  also  gives  them  the 
right  to  an  attorney,  and  those  accused  must 
be  told  what  he  or  she  is  accused  of.  In  addi- 
tion, the  accused  must  be  present  In  front  of 
all  witnesses.  The  seventh  amendment  states 
that  a  trial  by  jury  is  guaranteed  for  all 
cAses  exceeding  a  twenty  dollar  value.  Under 
the  eighth  amendment  to  the  constitution, 
excessive  ball  is  not  required,  nor  is  "cruel 
and  unusual"  punishment.  This  means  that 
bail  is  only  required  to  make  sure  the  de- 
fendant shows  up  for  his  or  her  trial,  and  it 
need  not  be  unreasonably  high.  At  that  time, 
the  death  penalty  was  acceptable,  so  "cruel 
and  unusual"  punishment  probably  referred 
to  torture.  The  ninth  and  tenth  amendments 
basically  reiterated  the  known  fact  that  the 
people  of  the  states  were  America's  source  of 
power  and  that  all  power  that  the  federal 
government  had  is  based  on  what  the  states 
or  the  people  gave  to  it. 

All  these  rights  put  together  constituted 
the  first  ten  amendments  to  the  constitu- 
tion. Originally.  12  amendments  were  made, 
but  two  were  rejected  because  they  had  to  do 
with  the  House  of  Representatives  and  sala- 
ries, but  nothing  to  do  with  people's  rights. 
By  December  15.  1791  the  Bill  of  Rights  was 
approved  by  all  the  states,  the  United  States 
Constitution,  could  finally  go  into  effect. 
The  legislatures  continued  on  to  add  more 
amendments  to  the  constitution,  later  on 
throughout  the  years.  To  this  day.  there  are 
26  amendments  to  the  United  States  con- 
stitution. The  people  today  will  abide  by  the 
law  and  take  full  advantage  of  their  rights. 
Some  examples  of  how  the  Bill  of  Rights  ap- 
plies to  today's  society  is  all  the  diverse  reli- 
gions we  have  today.  That  illustrates  the 
fteedom  of  worship.  Our  press  critlzes  the 
government  frequently  now-a-days.  It  is 
mandatory  that  authorities  used  search  war- 
rants as  well. 

Indeed,  the  Bill  of  Rights  has  many  appli- 
cations in  today's  world,  and  if  we  did  not 
have  them,  we  could  not  take  advantage  of 
the  liberties  it  grants  us.  The  whole  meaning 
of  the  Bill  Of  Rights  is  based  on  the  Democ- 
racy which  we  established  when  we  pro- 
claimed our  inde[>endence  as  a  nation.  And  if 
a  Democracy  means  a  rule  by  the  people, 
then  the  Bill  of  Rights  stands  for  the  rights 
and  freedoms  for  which  the  people  rule  by. 
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HON.  DOUG  BEREirHR 

OF  NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  4. 1992 

Mr,  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  Nation's 
immigration  policy  should  t>e  designed  to  per- 
mit fair  and  orderly  entry  into  the  United 
States  for  appropriate  numtjers  of  qualified  ap- 
plicants. Legal  immigration  has  a  healthy  arid 
positive  impact  on  our  society.  Illegal  immigra- 
tion, on  the  other  hand,  causes  great  damage 
to  the  fatxic  of  American  society. 

This  Member  t>elieves  that  Anr>erican  put)lic 
supports  legal  immigration.  However,  there  are 
few  matters  that  strike  the  near-unanimous 
outrage  that  illegal  immigration  strikes. 

Recently  a  serious  loophole  in  U.S.  immi- 
gration policy  came  to  this  Member's  attention. 
Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  ttiat  the  Immigration 
arxJ  Naturalization  Service  cannot  stem  the 
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ever-increasing  flow  of  illegal  aliens  who,  with- 
out any  papers,  land  at  some  of  our  inter- 
national airports.  Illegal  anivals  are  over- 
whelming the  INS  agents  at  JFK  International 
Airport  in  New  York,  at  Los  Angeles  Inter- 
national Airport,  and  elsewhere.  In  December 
alone,  1,250  illegal  aliens  arrived  at  JFK.  Be- 
cause the  INS  lacks  the  facilities  to  hok)  these 
indivkJuals,  they  are  released  pending  a  court 
hearing  on  their  case.  In  short,  illegal  aliens 
simply  fly  to  the  United  States,  and  are  re- 
leased on  their  own  recognizance  pending  a 
hearing.  Not  surprisingly,  few  of  these  illegal 
aliens  return  for  their  hearing. 

This  is  an  outrageous  situation,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, but  this  is  rK)t  all.  It  gets  worse.  According 
to  the  January  27  edition  of  the  Washington 
Post,  many  of  those  illegal  arrivals  will  not 
even  allow  themselves  to  be  photographed  or 
fingerprinted.  Even  for  these  individuals  who 
refuse  to  cooperate  with  U.S.  authorities  in  the 
rrwst  bask:  manner,  the  INS  feels  it  has  no  op- 
tion t)ut  to  release  them  on  their  own  recog- 
nizance. In  the  vw)rds  of  one  INS  agent,  "They 
woni  engage  in  any  conversations  with  you  at 
all.  They  are  calling  our  bluff.  They're  saying, 
I'm  not  even  going  to  tell  you  my  name,  you're 
not  going  to  get  my  fingerprints  and  I  know 
there's  very  little  you  can  do  with  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  situation  defies  all  reason. 
It  makes  a  nrockery  of  this  body's  attempts  to 
craft  a  coherent  and  equitable  immigration  pol- 
k:y.  It  is  an  insult  and  disservice  to  those  who 
wait,  sometimes  years,  to  enter  the  United 
States  legally.  We  doni  need  indivkJuals  who, 
by  their  very  manner  of  entry,  demonstrate  at>- 
solute  contempt  for  our  laws  and  traditions. 
This  body  must  act  promptly  to  address  this 
situation,  Mr.  Speaker.  If  we  fail  to  act,  thie 
Amerk:an  public  will  surely  judge  us  harshly, 
and  they  will  be  correct  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Member  woukj  ask  to 
have  inserted  into  the  RECORD  a  recent  edi- 
torial from  the  Omaha  Wortd-Herakj.  Entitled 
"Border  Net  Needs  Repair,"  the  Worid-HeraW 
notes  tfiat  the  system  is  failing  those  who  play 
by  the  rules,  and  needs  to  be  fixed.  I  would 
commend  this  insightful  editorial  to  my  col- 
leagues. 

Border  Net  Needs  Repair 

America's  immigration  system  is  so  fiawed 
that  some  people  can  enter  the  country  ille- 
gally, almost  at  will,  through  American  air- 
ports. The  net  that  is  supposed  to  protect 
U.S.  borders  obviously  has  holes  that  need  to 
be  repaired. 

By  some  accounts,  elmost  anyone  who 
wants  to  come  to  the  United  States  and  stay 
for  an  Indefinite  period  needs  only  to  buy  an 
airplane  ticket.  The  problem  is  worse  at 
large  airports,  officials  said,  including  John 
F.  Kennedy  International  Airport. 

At  JFK,  the  flood  of  illegal  arrivals  has 
swamped  the  detention  facilities  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service.  By 
law.  the  INS  cannot  summarily  prevent  any- 
one from  entering  the  United  States.  Be- 
cause of  the  volume  of  new  arrivals  at  JFK. 
virtually  everyone  Is  allowed  in. 

Those  without  proper  entry  documents  are 
detained  briefly  and  told  to  appear  at  a  hear- 
ing before  an  immigration  judge.  But  the 
process  is  so  jammed  that  the  hearing  in 
many  instances  is  held  more  than  one  year 
later.  Not  surprisingly,  most  of  the  people 
never  show  up. 

The  word  that  it  is  easy  to  enter  the  U.S. 
through  JFK  is  spreading.  In  December,  a 
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record  1,250  illegal  travelers  landed  at  JFK. 
The  INS  anUcipates  1,500  a  month  by  March. 
An  official  said  that  the  problem  will  con- 
tinue to  grow  as  others  discover  that  "we 
just  don't  have  the  resources  to  prevent 
them  trom  coming  in." 

One  of  the  worst  things  about  the  policy  is 
that  it  gives  criminals  easy  access  to  Amer- 
ican drug  connections.  Officials  don't  have 
the  time  or  authority  to  check  the  claims 
made  by  the  new  arrivals.  As  a  result,  a  man 
who  claims  to  be  a  banker  ftom  Venezuela 
may  well  be  a  courier  for  the  murderous  drug 
lords  of  Colombia. 

Certainly  there  should  be  room  in  an  im- 
migration policy  for  people  who  want  to  be- 
come Americans  and  have  the  training  and 
qualifications  to  make  a  major  contribution. 
Millions  of  immigrants  and  their  descend- 
ants have  strengthened  and  shaped  America. 

But  a  certain  number  of  the  arrivals  of  1992 
have  no  intention  of  entering  under  the  laws 
or  of  contributing  as  good  citizens.  The  sys- 
tem is  failing  those  who  play  by  the  rules.  It 
needs  to  be  fixed. 


NATIONAL  GRAPEFRUIT  MONTH: 
FEBRUARY  1992 


HON.  TOM  LEWIS 

OF  FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  4, 1992 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
approach  the  peak  of  grapefruit  season  this 
month,  I  woukJ  like  to  join  with  my  colleague, 
Andy  Ireland,  in  introducing  legislatwn  to  pro- 
claim February  as  National  Grapefruit  Month. 

As  one  of  the  Nation's  most  vital  agricultural 
industries  the  United  States  has  the  unk^ue 
distinction  of  being  the  worid's  leading  pro- 
ducer and  exporter  of  grapefruit  Export  sales 
for  fresh  grapefruit  hiave  dout>led  since  1986 
and  revenue  from  exports  sales  have  tripled. 

The  industry  is  still  growing.  My  own  State 
of  Florida,  which  accounted  for  more  ttian  80 
percent  of  fresh  grapefruit  consumed  in  the 
United  States  in  1990-91,  is  expected  to  in- 
crease grapefruit  production  by  70  percent 
during  the  coming  decade. 

More  ttian  providing  the  United  States  with 
a  viable  and  profitat>le  industry,  grapefruit  pro- 
vkjes  Amerk;ans  with  a  healthy  source  of  die- 
tary fiber,  Vitamin  C,  arxl  Vitamin  A.  We 
should  all  follow  the  advk:e  of  the  National  Re- 
search Courx:il  which  recommends  consump- 
tion of  five  or  more  daily  servings  of  fruits  and 
vegetables.  My  recommendation  is  to  make 
one  of  ttwse  servings  grapefruit  throughout 
the  month  of  February.  "Health  food  never 
tasted  better." 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  join  me  In  cosporv 
soring  this  legislation  to  promote  the  outstand- 
ing dietary  benefits  of  grapefruit  and  to  recog- 
nize the  accomplishments  of  the  American  cit- 
rus industry. 


TRIBUTE  TO  LUIS  G.  ZAMBRANA 


HON.  JOAN  KELLY  HORN 

OF  MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  4, 1992 
Ms.   HORN.   Mr.   Speaker,   I   am  honored 
today  to  pay  tribute  to  Luis  G.  Zambrana,  a 
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From  fiere  he  came  to  St.  Louis,  where  his 

to  the  community  were  plentiful. 

a  founding  member  of  the  Hispanic 

of  Commerce  in  St.   Louis,  which 

lis  leadership  has  grown  very  active 

years.  He  owned  and  operated  L.G. 

Consultants,  Inc.,  an  engineering 

firm,  from  1982  until  his  death, 

part  ownership  of  CTS  Systems,  a 

consulting    firm.     In     1989,     Luis 

was  named  Regional  Small  Busi- 

of  the  Year. 

^mbrana's  professional  career  as  a 

eng  neer  spanned  30  years,  including  1 2 

public  service  with  the  Missouri  Higti- 

Transportation  Department  and  10 

the  St.  Louis  County  Department  of 

^rks.  He  t>elieved  In  working  together 

community.  This  is  amplified  by  the 

associations  he  was  affiliated  with,  in- 

Society  of  American  Military  Engi- 

Nktional  Society  of  Professional  Engi- 

>imerican    Public   Wori<s   Association, 

Missouri  Association  of  Registered 

Siiveyors.  Locally,  he  was  a  memtjer  of 

Ricnmond  Heights  Planning  and  Zoning 

East-West  Gateway  Coordinating 

and  the  Engineers  Club  of  St.  Louis. 

his  participation  did  not  limit  itself 

lusiness  community.  Luis  Zambrana 

his  energy,  as  well,  as  a  founding 

of  the  St.  Louis  Bolivian  Society  and 

member  of  the  St.  Louis  Amt>assadors 


was    made   great   by   men   and 

vith  the  spirit  and  determination  rep- 

in  the  life  of  Luis  Zambrana.  His  wife, 

ind  his  children,  Luis,  Michael,  Na- 

Lisa  Renee  continue  to  share  this 

our  community. 

Luis  G.  Zamlxana  was  a  great 

He  was  determined,  he  was  coura- 

he  was  an  inspiration  to  all.  He  will 

forgotten. 
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v«  ithin  I 
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tRIBUTE  TO  CLARENCE  L. 
HUBERT 


HON.  GUS  YATRON 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  TjE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  4, 1992 

Mr.  YlkTRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
recogni2  5  an  outstanding  citizen  in  the  Sixth 
District  lit  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Clarence  L.  Hu- 
bert of  Heading.  On  February  16,  1992,  there 
will  be  I  dinner  to  honor  Mr.  Hubert  for  his 
outstanc  ng  contritxjtions  to  the  Reading  com- 
munity 

Mr.  H4bert  was  bom  in  Reading  on  January 
27,  191( .  Mr.  Hubert  joined  ttie  Boy  Scouts  of 
America]  at  age  12  and  has  t^een  an  active 
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and  exemplary  member  ever  since.  Mr.  Hutsert 
has  been  important  in  the  lives  of  many  young 
people  in  his  70  years  of  Scouting.  Mr.  Hubert 
is  a  former  recipient  of  the  Whitney  M.  Young, 
Jr.  Service  Award,  presented  in  honor  of  his 
wort<  creating  Scouting  opportunities  for  low- 
income  youth  within  the  Hawk  Mountain  Coun- 
cil. His  achievements  include  1 7  merit  badges 
and  the  attainment  of  the  rank  of  Life  Scout. 
In  addition  to  Scouting,  Mr.  Hut)ert  has  been 
involved  extensively  with  a  variety  of  commu- 
nity organizations  in  Series  County.  He  has 
served  on  the  board  of  directors  of  rriany  local 
organizations  including  the  Reading-Berks 
Economk:  Opportunities  Council  and  the 
Reading  Boys  Home.  He  has  also  been  in- 
volved with  the  Bert<s  County  Prison  Board, 
the  YMCA  Home  Relations  Committee,  the 
Reading  Branch  of  the  NAACP,  and  is  a  menv 
ber  of  the  Washington  United  Presbyterian 
Church. 

Mr.  Hulsert  has  made  admirable  contribu- 
tions to  improvement  of  the  Reading  commu- 
nity. He  has  touched  the  lives  of  the  many 
people  fortunate  enough  to  come  into  contact 
with  him.  He  represents  the  finest  qualities  of 
Scouting  and  is  a  fine  role  model  for  our 
young  people.  I  ask  all  of  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  in  paying  tribute  to  Mr.  Hubert  and 
wishing  him  the  greatest  success  and  good 
fortune  in  the  future. 


February  4,  1992 
A  TRIBUTE  TO  RUTH  HARRIS 


February  4,  1992 


1992  IS  THE  YEAR  OF  THE 
AMERICAN  INDIAN 


SCOUTING'S  ANNIVERSARY  WEEK 


HON.  JIM  SAXrON 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  4, 1992 

Mr.  SAXTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  just  yesterday, 
the  Ocean  County  Council  of  the  Boys  Scouts 
of  America  of  Toms  River,  NJ,  contacted  me 
to  remind  me  that  next  week  will  mart<  the  82d 
anniversary  of  Scouting  in  America. 

As  a  former  Boy  Scout  myself,  I  was  im- 
pressed to  firxj  out  that  14.6  percent  of  Ocean 
County's  youth  between  the  ages  of  6  and  20 
are  enrolled  in  Scouting  programs  practicing 
Scouting's  goals  of  character  development, 
citizenship  training,  and  personal  fitness  condi- 
tioning. Continuing  its  commitment  to  comtsat 
the  social  ills  of  hunger,  child  abuse,  sub- 
stance abuse,  illiteracy,  deprivation,  and  un- 
employment, I  am  pleased  to  report  that 
Scouting  still  operates  under  the  slogan  "Duty 
to  God  and  Country." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  am  told  thtat  a  national 
delegation  of  seven  scouts  will  be  in  Washing- 
ton next  week  to  meet  with  congressional 
leaders  and  PreskJent  Bush  to  deliver  their  an- 
nual "Report  to  the  Nation."  In  fact,  they  will 
be  meeting  here  with  the  Clert<  of  the  House 
on  February  1 1 . 

I  thank  Edmund  Bennett,  Jr.,  presklent  of 
the  Ocean  County  Council,  for  bringing  this  to 
my  attention  so  I  migtit  share  it  with  my  col- 
leagues. 


HON.  JERRY  LEWIS 

OF  CALIFORNU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  4, 1992 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
woukJ  tike  to  bring  to  your  attention  thie  fine 
wori<  and  outstanding  public  service  of  Ruth 
Harris  of  Bloomington,  CA.  Ruth  has  served 
as  a  member  of  the  Bloomington  and  Colton 
Boards  of  Education  for  3S  consecutive  years. 
She  will  be  honored  next  week  for  her  long- 
time service  to  her  students,  staff,  and  the 
community  at  a  recognition  dinner  sponsored 
k)y  the  Agua  Mansa  PTA  Council. 

Ruth  Harris  has  literally  dedicated  her  wort<- 
ing  life  to  education.  She  was  elected  to  the 
Bloomington  Board  of  Education  in  1953  and 
served  in  that  capacity  until  the  Bloomington, 
Colton,  and  Grand  Terrace  schools  unified  in 
1966.  During  that  time,  she  ran  successfully 
for  the  Colton  Joint  Unified  School  District 
Board  of  Education.  She  fias  recently  corrv 
pleted  25  years  of  servce  with  the  Colton  Dis- 
trict. In  addition,  Ruth  served  as  a  member  of 
the  San  Bernardino  County  Board  of  Edu- 
catk)n  for  1 8  years. 

Ruth  has  also  been  active  in  the  PTA  since 
moving  to  Bloomington  46  years  ago.  She 
served  as  the  first  president  of  the  Blooming- 
ton PTA  Council  in  1950  and  has  also  heW 
five  directorships.  Shie  has  also  served  as 
president,  vice  president,  and  parliamentarian 
of  the  Fifth  Distrrct  PTA. 

Over  the  years,  Ruth  has  made  numerous 
contributions  and  donated  counUess  hours  to 
community  agencies.  She  has  served  on  the 
k)oard  of  directors  for  the  Amerk^n  Red 
Cross,  Arrowtiead  United  Fund,  and  Colton 
United  Methodist  Church.  In  addition,  she  has 
served  as  community  association  chairman  of 
the  San  Gorgonio  Council  Giri  Scouts,  as 
president  of  American  Field  Services,  as  presi- 
dent of  the  San  Bernardino  County  Museum, 
and  pariiamentarian  for  the  California  Associa- 
tion of  Neurologically  Handicapped  Children. 

Ruth  has  received  a  great  deal  of  recogni- 
tion for  her  wori<.  She  is  a  lifetime  member  of 
the  National  PTA,  was  named  Lay  Citizen  of 
the  Year  in  San  Bemardino  County,  named  an 
honorary  .nember  of  Delta  Kappa  Gamma, 
and  is  also  listed  in  Who's  Who  in  the  Meth- 
odist Church.  Ruth  is  also  the  namesake  of 
the  Fifth  District  PTA  Office  Ruth  Harris  Build- 
ing. In  addition,  the  Colton  Joint  Unified 
School  District  Board  of  Education  voted  to 
name  the  district's  newest  junior  high  school  in 
her  honor.  The  school  for  seventh  and  eighth 
graders  from  Bloomington  and  Fontana  is  ex- 
pected to  be  completed  in  1993. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  that  you  join  me  and  our 
colleagues,  friends,  and  family  in  recognizing 
the  many  contributions  of  a  very  special  lady, 
Ruth  Harris.  Ruth's  dedication  and  many  years 
of  selfless  servk:e  to  the  community  are  cer- 
tainly worthy  of  recognition  by  the  House 
today. 


HON.  ENl  FJl.  FALEOMAVAEGA 

OF  AMERICAN  SAMOA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  4, 1992 

Mr.  FALEOMAVAEGA.  Mr.  Speaker, 
through  PuWk:  Law  102-188  (S.J.  Res.  217, 
H.J.  Res.  342),  Congress  and  the  PreskJent 
designated  1992  as  the  Year  of  the  Amerrcan 
Indian.  This  law  pays  tiitxjte  to  the  people  who 
first  inhabited  the  larxl  now  known  as  the  corv 
tinental  United  States.  Although  only  symbols, 
this  gesture  is  important  because  it  shows 
there  is  sympathy  in  the  eyes  of  a  majority  of 
both  Houses  of  the  Congress  for  those  Indian 
issues  which  we  as  a  Congress  have  been 
struggling  with  for  over  200  years.  In  support 
of  the  Year  of  ttie  American  Indian,  I  am  pro- 
vkling  a  copy  of  a  recent  artk:le  for  the  conskl- 
eration  of  my  colleagues. 

[From  USA  Today,  Dec.  3,  1991] 

A  Call  for  Better  Native  Education 

(By  Dennis  Kelly) 

Schools  have  failed  to  nurture  the  lan- 
grua^e  and  academic  needs  of  Native  Amer- 
ican and  Alaska  Native  students,  so  they 
continue  to  have  the  highest  dropout  rate  of 
any  ethnic  ^oup.  a  new  report  says. 

The  report  recommends  new  steps  to  halt 
this  erosion  of  Indian  cultures,  including- 
more  funding  for  early  childhood  education 
and  creation  of  an  assistant  secretary's  posi- 
tion for  Indian  education  within  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Education. 

"I  think  we  could  do  a  lot  better  than 
we've  been  doing,  not  only  in  funding,  but 
also  in  making  this  a  high  priority,"  says 
Terrel  H.  Bell,  former  U.S.  Education  Sec- 
retary. 

A  task  force  appointed  by  former  Edu- 
cation Secretary  Lauro  Cavazos  prepared  the 
report,  Indian  Nations  at  Risk,  released 
Monday  at  a  Native  American  conference  in 
San  Francisco.  Bell  co-chaired  the  group 
with  William  G.  Demmert  Jr..  former  Alaska 
commissioner  of  education  and  a  Tlingit/ 
Sioux. 

Only  10%  of  the  383,028  Native  American 
and  Alaska  Native  students  in  the  U.S.  at- 
tend schools  funded  by  the  federal  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs,  while  87%  have  blended  into 
the  nation's  public  schools.  Three  percent  go 
to  private  schools. 

Across  the  board,  though,  the  report  says 
Native  children  suffer  because  they  face: 

Schools  that  discourage  use  of  Native  lan- 
guages in  classrooms,  weakening  their  cul- 
tural ties. 

A  curriculum  presented  from  a  European 
perspective. 

Relegation  to  low-academic  tracks  "that 
result  in  poor  academic  achievement  among 
up  to  60%  of  Native  students." 

Economic  and  social  problems  in  families 
and  communities— including  proverty,  sin- 
gle-parent homes  and  substance  abuse— that 
are  barriers  to  good  education. 

Limited  access  to  college  because  of  insuf- 
ficient funding. 

Natives'  lands  are  also  "constantly  be- 
sieged" by  outside  forces  further  interested 
in  reducing  their  original  holdings,  the  re- 
port says. 

With  all  these  problems,  the  proportion  of 
students  who  drop  out  after  10th  grade  is  36% 
for  Native  Americans,  compared  with  28%  for 
Hlspanics,  22%  for  blacks  and  15%  for  whites, 
the  report  says. 
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Academic  achievement  suffers  as  well.  A 
1988  study  of  eighth-graders  showed  that  Na- 
tive students  have  the  smallest  percentage  of 
students  performing  at  the  advanced— or 
highest— level  of  mathematics  of  all  ethnic 
groups. 

The  report  gives  no  specific  dollar  amount 
on  new  funding  needed,  but  calls  for: 

More  spending  for  early  childhood  edu- 
cation, prenatal  care  and  parental  training. 

Establishment  of  a  national  research  and 
school  Improvement  center  for  Native  edu- 
cation. 

Additional  efforts  to  train  Native  Amer- 
ican teachers  and  administrators. 


RECOGNITION  OF  MICHAEL 

WALLER.      CLEVELAND      ENTRE- 
PRENEUR 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  4, 1992 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
give  desen/ing  recognition  to  Mr.  Michael 
Waller  virfio  has  distinguished  himself  within 
the  business  community. 

Mr.  Waller  is  the  president  and  chief  operat- 
ing officer  of  Cleveland  Telecommunications 
Corp.,  a  company  which  he  fourxJed  in  1983. 
Due  to  his  persistent  efforts,  CTC  has  been 
at}le  to  quadruple  its  business  volume  over  ttie 
past  5-year  period.  A  similar  inaease  in  the 
wortc  force  commensurate  with  this  progress  is 
anticipated  by  the  spring.  As  a  result,  his  firm 
has  recentiy  been  cited  among  the  list  of  fast- 
est growing  companies  in  nortfieast  Ohio. 
CTC  was  ranked  highest  of  all  the  minority 
firms  included,  and  was  one  of  three  Cleve- 
land t>ased  minority  enterprises  making  the 
list.  The  other  two  minority  firms  receiving 
honors  from  the  Cleveland  area  were  Solar 
Universal  Technologies,  Inc.,  and  Servo  Prod- 
ucts, Inc. 

Mr.  Waller  participates  in  a  numtier  of  pro- 
fessional organizations,  as  well  as  community 
service  activities,  seeking  not  only  to  expand 
his  own  horizons,  but  to  facilitate  increased 
opportunities  for  others.  For  example,  he  is 
currentiy  the  president  of  the  Nortfieast  Ohk) 
8(a)  Conb^actors  Association  and  teaches  eco- 
nomics classes  at  the  local  high  school.  He 
has  received  many  awards  for  his  exemplary 
performance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  applaud  the  accomplish- 
ments of  Mike  Waller.  He  is  an  industrious 
businessman  and  a  good  citizen.  I  am  proud 
of  his  entrepreneurial  success  and  his  sense 
of  social  responsitNlity  and  wouM,  therefore, 
like  to  share  with  my  colleagues  the  following 
Call  and  Post  newspaper  article  conceming 
his  latest  achievement. 

[From  the  Call  and  Post,  Dec.  26,  1991] 
Michael  Waller  Honored  for  Fastest 

Growing  Minority  Firm 
Cleveland,  Ohio.— Three  Cleveland  minor- 
ity entrepreneurs  are  included  in  the 
Weatherhead  100,  northeast  Ohio's  fastest 
growing  companies.  Cleveland  Telecommuni- 
cations Corporation  (CTC),  Michael  Waller 
President  and  CEO;  Solar  Universal  Tech- 
nologies. Inc..  C.  Milton  Kates,  President  and 
CEO  and  Servco  Products.  Inc.,  Calvin  Vin- 
son, President,  were  among  the  honorees  of 
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outstanding  enterprises  for  their  remarkable 
individual  growth. 

The  Weatherhead  100,  launched  in  1988  is 
co-sponsored  by  Case  Western  Reserve's 
Weatherhead  School  of  Management,  Enter- 
prise Development,  Inc..  Kemper  Securities 
Group.  Inc..  and  Cleveland  Enterprise  maga- 
zine to  celebrate  the  success  of  high-growth 
entrepreneurial  business  in  northeast  Ohio. 
Manufacturing.  Service,  and  Wholesale/Re- 
tail companies  are  among  the  largest  in  the 
industry  breakdown  with  Distribution.  Con- 
struction/Real Estate  and  Oil  ti  Gas  follow- 
ing. 

Michael  Waller.  President  and  CEO  of 
Cleveland  Telecommunications  Corporation 
is  the  top  ranked  minority  enterprise  of  the 
group.  Founded  in  1983.  CTC  is  a  national 
full-service  advanced  voice  and  data  commu- 
nications corporation  offering  consultation, 
system  design  and  engineering  installation, 
support  and  service  of  various  communica- 
tions systems.  More  recently,  CTC  has  diver- 
sified to  include  facilities  manag-ement- 
maintenance. 

Honored  by  his  organization's  recognition, 
Michael  states  the  award  indicates  "progress 
minorities  have  made  but  have  further  to 
go,"  in  creating  and  expanding  entrepreneur- 
ship  in  the  Cleveland  area. 

An  eleven  year  systems  technician  at  Ohio 
Bell/AT&T.  Michael  saw  opportunities  In  the 
advent  of  the  divestiture  and  deregulation 
for  businesses  to  purchase  their  own  phone 
systems  versus  leasing.  In  the  last  five  years. 
CTC  has  grown  413  percent  and  is  expecting 
to  increase  the  size  of  its  employees  l^om  35 
to  150  by  March  1992.  With  ofHces  in  Seattle. 
Washington  and  the  Washington  DC  area. 
short-term  expansion  projects  include  inter- 
national markets  and  the  manufacture  of 
electronic  components.  Among  its  many  cli- 
ents are  the  Cuyahoga  Metropolitan  Housing 
Authority.  Ohio  State  University.  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority.  State  of  Ohio  Department 
of  Prisons  (Mansfield.  Lorain  &  Grafton), 
Scott  Air  Force  Base  in  Dlinois,  EPA,  NASA. 
Ohio  Lottery.  Ohio  Bureau  of  Employment 
Services  and  many  more. 

"Capitalize  as  much  as  possible  and  work 
within  your  means."  are  his  golden  words  of 
wisdom  for  budding  minority  entrepreneurs. 
"Many  of  the  larger  telephone  companies 
similar  to  ours  have  come  and  gone.  My 
opinion  is  they  fail  due  to  mismanagement. 
Don't  quit— and  be  prepared  to  fail.  Most  en- 
trepreneurs just  starting  out  become  dis- 
couraged when  mistakes  are  made  and  expe- 
rience failure.  You  can't  be  successful  with- 
out failure.  Learn  from  each  mistake  and  do 
what  it  takes  to  realize  your  goals."  says  Mi- 
chael. 

A  dedicated  pillar  in  the  community.  Mi- 
chael teaches  economics  for  Junior  Achieve- 
ment at  Heights  High  School,  is  a  member  of 
the  Minority  Business  Input  Committee.  Mi- 
nority Business  Enterprise  Toastmaster's 
International.  National  Telecommunications 
Association.  NAACP.  and  the  Minority  Con- 
tractors Association.  He  has  received  awards 
from  the  City  of  Cleveland  Minority  Business 
Development  Center  for  major  development 
in  minority  business  enterprise.  Who's  Who 
and  the  1990  Brother's  Keeper  Award  for  a 
"Businessman  who  cares"  from  the  Cleve- 
land Budget  Coalition. 

A  firm  believer  in  giving  back  to  the  com- 
munity. Michael  encourages  those  who  want 
to  start  their  own  business.  He  helps  them 
evolve  their  entrepreneurial  mentality  by 
uplifting  their  creativity  and  confidence 
level. 
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ELIzi^ETH  MURRAY,  DADE 
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RO!  rLEHTINEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  every 

distjct  has  those  teachers  who  starxj 

years  in  the  classroom  Mrs.  Eiiz- 

Mun^y  is  clearly  one  of  these  excep- 

She  presently  devotes  her- 

Riviera  Middle  School  in  Miami 

teaches  the  English  language  to 

speak   other   languages.   The 

Herild  recently  recognized  her  as  one 

County's  superteachers  in  an  article 

Jon  O'Neill.  That  article  folkws: 

her    teach    at    Riviera    Middle 

Elzabeth  Murray  calls  on  experi- 

)f  it. 

45  years  as  a  classroom  teacher 

as  many  as  a  mother,  raising 

dau^ters  and  five  sons.  And  although 

she's  old  enough  to  retire,  she 


doming  in  every  day  to  work  with 

she  said.  "Each  one  is  different. 

special." 

I  eaches  English  to  kids  who  speak 

many  of  her  students,  who 

from  10  to  15,  have  never  been 

1  efore.  Her  class  includes  students 

Colombia,    Argentina    and 
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"I'm  trying  to  learn  more  words,"  said 
Carla,  13.  "She's  a  good  teacher  because  she 
explains  things  to  me." 

"I  like  her,  but  I  don't  know  why,"  said 
Dasha,  11,  who  came  to  the  United  States 
trom  Moscow  seven  months  ago.  "I  knew 
very  little  English,  but  now  I  can  speak 
more.  I  have  fun  in  this  class." 

Kids  like  these  keep  Murray  in  the  class- 
room. 

"When  you  see  them  making  so  much 
progress,  it  feels  good,"  she  said. 

Mr.  Speaker  I  commend  Mrs.  Murray  for  her 
lifelong  commitment  to  excellence  in  edu- 
cation. I  know  that  she  is  an  inspiration  to 
other  teachers  in  her  school  and  throughout 
Dade  County.  I  commend  the  leadership  of 
Principal  Mr.  Ken  Davis,  Assistant  Principal 
Dr.  John  Sanchez,  and  Assistant  Principal  Ms. 
Verdell  King  for  making  Riviera  Middle  School 
a  place  where  teachers  like  Mrs.  Murray  and 
their  students  can  thrive. 


them  more  than  just  the  lan- 

Mfirray  said.  "I  teach  them  culture, 

behavior.  It's  my  job  to  help 

up  to  be  good  Americans." 

Murray  likes  to  keep  things  light. 

1  iugh  a  lot.  and  they  learn  a  lot. 

showed  up  in  class  Thursday, 

sttidents  who  spoke  no  English  in 

were  more  than  happy  to  show  off 

of  the  language  they  know  now. 

be  noisy  sometimes,"  Murray 
smile. 

very  giving  and  caring  person,  be- 

a  veteran  teacher,"  said  Verdell 

a^istant  principal  at  Riviera.  "She 

to  nurture  the  students." 

las  never  wanted  to  do  anything 

The  daughter  of  a  teacher,  she  was 

York  City  and  graduated  with 

degree   from  Queens  College. 

right  away  in  New  York. 

■noved  to  Miami  with  her  husband 

ig  family  in  1961,  and  kept  right  on 

Along  the  way  she  picked  up  a 

c  Bgree  from  Nova  and  finished  rais- 

Not  surprisingly,  five  of  her 

became  teachers. 

has  taught  at  Mays  Middle  School 

to  Riviera  10  years  ago.  She  now 

rfgular  English  courses  along  with 

classes  for  kids  who  speak  other 

got   involved   with   those   classes 

Mariel  boatlift  brought  thousands 

st  idents  to  Dade  in  1980.  She  volun- 

work  at  a  relief  school  for  the  new 

t   Centennial    Middle   School    in 

thought  I  could  do  some  good  there," 
Now.  I  think  this  is  where  I'm 
1  mist." 

classes,  she  pushes  her  kids  and 
little  victories,  the  kind  found  in 
)f  students  who  understand  some- 
he  eyes  of  kids  like  Carla  Carrai  or 
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ton,  Makx>lm  B.  Douglas  Jr.  of  Ballston  Spa, 
and  Janice  McPhee,  also  of  Ballston  Spa.  Mac 
and  Jean  are  Vhe  parerrts  of  seven  grand- 
chikjren. 

They  are  also  avid  hockey  fans,  and  I'm 
glad  to  see  them  quite  often  at  Adirondack 
Red  Wings  games  at  the  Glens  Falls  Civic 
Center. 

Mr.  Speaker,  you  can  see  why  Mac  Douglas 
has  so  many  friends.  Those  friends  are  going 
to  honor  him  at  a  retirement  dinner  this  Satur- 
day. But  let  us  pay  our  own  tribute  today,  ris- 
ing to  honor  Malcolm  Douglas,  one  of  Hamp- 
ton's favorite  sons,  a  nrKxJel  public  servant,  a 
great  American,  and  a  good  friend. 


MALCOLM  "MAC"  DOUGLAS,  PIL- 
LAR OF  COMMUNITY  IN  HAMP- 
TON, NY,  TO  BE  HONORED  AT 
RETIREMENT  DINNER 


HON.  GERALD  Bil.  SOLOMON 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  4, 1992 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  you  know, 
I  measure  a  man  by  his  contribution  to  his 
community. 

By  that  yardstrck,  Mateolm  Douglas  of 
Hampton,  NY,  or  "Mac"  as  his  many  friends 
call  him,  is  a  giant. 

Mac  is  stepping  down  as  clert<  of  the  Wash- 
ington County  Board  of  Supervisors  after  near- 
ly 30  years  of  service  in  a  number  of  capac- 
ities. 

He  was  assessor  in  the  town  of  Hampton 
from  1963  to  1967.  He  earned  the  trust  and 
respect  of  the  town  voters  and  was  elected 
supervisor,  serving  from  1968  to  1973.  Mac 
was  chairman  of  the  Washington  County 
Board  of  Supervisors  from  1972  to  1973. 

He  was  then  director  of  emergency  services 
until  1989.  Meanwhile,  he  has  served  as  clert< 
of  the  board  of  supervisors  since  1982  and 
budget  officer  since  1986,  holding  both  posts 
until  his  recent  retirement. 

But  Mac's  contribution  was  not  limited  to  the 
put)lic  arena.  He  was  active  for  many  years  in 
the  Skenesborough  emergency  squad.  He 
was  a  past  master  of  Whitehall  Grange  922, 
whch  he  joined  in  1949.  He  was  past  master 
and  past  deputy  of  the  Washington  County 
Pomona  Grange,  and  a  member  of  the  New 
York  State  Grange  BuikJing  Committee. 

He  also  belonged  to  the  Eureka  Lodge  Ma- 
sons in  Fair  Haven,  VT.  And  finally,  he  was  a 
lifelong  member  of  the  Whitehall  United  Meth- 
odist Church,  serving  presently  as  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  board  of  directors,  and  having 
served  an  important  role  in  building  the  new 
church. 

And,  as  is  so  often  the  case  with  people 
who  give  so  generously  of  their  time,  Mac 
Douglas  is  a  devoted  family  man. 

He  and  his  wife  of  45  years,  Jean,  are  the 
parents  of  three  chikJren,  William  Harris  Doug- 
las, who  still  lives  on  the  family  farm  in  Hamp- 


CUT  THE  CAPITAL  GAINS  TAX 


HON.  DANA  ROHRABACHER 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  4, 1992 
Mr.  ROHRABACHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Con- 
gress must  heed  President  Bush's  call  to  cut 
the  capital  gains  tax.  A  cut  in  the  capital  gains 
tax  would  reinvigorate  our  economy,  create 
economic  grovrth  and  produce  millions  of  new 
jobs. 

The  budget  summit  agreement  of  1990  set 
our  economy  down  the  dari<  road  of  recession. 
If  we  continue  our  current  tax  strategies,  fore- 
casters agree  that  average  annual  real  growth 
for  the  economy  through  1996  woukJ  be  only 
2.6  percent.  The  time  has  come  to  change 
course. 

If  Congress  had  passed  President  Bush's 
capital  gains  proposal  in  1989,  it  would  have 
created  400,000  new  jot>s  this  year  and 
750,000  jobs  by  1995.  Our  gross  national 
product  would  have  increased  by  S273  billion 
over  the  next  1 0  years. 

While  the  benefits  of  a  cut  are  clear,  so  is 
the  politics  of  the  issue.  Democrats  claim  such 
a  tax  cut  would  only  benefit  the  rich.  Nothing 
could  be  further  from  the  truth.  Just  this  past 
week  I  received  two  letters  from  two  different 
hard-working  constituents  that  show  the  real 
beneficiaries  of  a  capital  gains  tax  cut  are  av- 
erage middle-class  Americans.  I  hope  my  lit>- 
eral  colleagues  will  take  a  moment  and  read 
their  ttioughtful  and  thought-provoking  letters. 
Congress  must  move  quickly  and  pass  a  pro- 
growth  economic  package,  and  a  cut  in  the 
capital  gains  tax  rate  is  a  vital  part  of  any  ef- 
fective economic  package. 

Huntington  Beach,  CA, 

January  15, 1992. 
Hon.  Dana  Rohrabacher, 
Member  of  Congress.  Los  Alamitos,  CA. 

Dear  Mr.  Rohrabacher:  I,  and  millions  of 
Americans  like  me.  need  your  help  concern- 
ing the  tax  on  capital  gains. 

In  1973  I  was  an  unwed  mother  on  welfare. 
Five  years  later,  working  60  hours  or  more  a 
week,  I  was  finally  able  to  buy  our  first 
home.  With  continued  hard  work  and  long 
hours,  four  years  later  we  were  able  to  buy 
our  present  home. 

In  the  entrepreneurial  spirit,  I  kept  the 
first  house,  and  rented  it.  I  worked  even 
longer  hours  to  make  up  the  $200  a  month 
deficit  not  covered  by  the  monthly  rent  plus 
the  gargantuan  payments  on  our  new  house. 
1  hope,  some  day  when  the  market  was  right 


I  could  sell  the  first  house  and  realize  a  prof- 
it that  might  see  my  daughter  through  col- 
lege. I,  sir,  was  in  search  of  the  American 
dream— prosperity  and  abundance. 

Two  years,  ago,  I  took  out  a  second  trust 
deed  on  the  first  house.  With  those  funds  I 
bought  three  more  rental  houses  in  the  San 
Bernardino  area.  I  have  had  great  difficulty 
finding  good  renters  in  the  area,  and  there 
have  t>een  times  the  houses  have  sat  empty 
for  several  months  at  a  time.  I  have  come  to 
realize  I  may  have  bitten  off  more  than  I  can 
chew.  I  would  like  to  sell  either  the  original 
house  or  one  of  the  San  Bernardino  prop- 
erties, instead  of  working  yet  more  hours  to 
make  yet  more  money  to  cover  the  ever  in- 
creasing expenses. 

My  daughter  and  I  have  each  given  up  a  lot 
to  achieve  our  financial  goals.  You  see,  I 
have  done  all  this  by  myself,  without  a  hus- 
l>and  or  the  aid  of  child  support,  or  loans 
trom  wealthy  parents.  My  daughter,  now  18, 
and  I  have  shared  only  one  vacation  together 
and  that  was  sponsored  by  one  of  my  em- 
ployers, a  generous  gesture  for  all  of  my 
hard  work  and  long  hours. 

The  long  hours  and  continuous  years  of 
two  and  sometimes  three  jobs  is  wearing  on 
me  now.  I  feel  I  have  worked  hard,  very  hard, 
for  everything  I've  received.  I'd  like  to  cash 
in  on  a  little  of  it  now  and  take  life  a  bit 
easier  for  a  while.  I'm  not  asking  for  a  lot.  I 
still  drive  a  1973  Volkswagen  and  live  in  a 
house  filled  with  a  mlsh-masb  of  thrift  store 
Junk  furniture.  And  our  home  is  in  dire  need 
of  some  expensive  maintenance,  which  can 
only  mean  yet  another  job  and  longer  hours. 

What  I'm  telling  you  is  that  I  would  love 
to  sell  one  or  two  of  these  properties,  but 
after  the  tax  on  capital  gains,  plus  the  slump 
in  real  estate,  I  wouldn't  even  be  able  to  re- 
alize my  original  investment.  It  just  isn't 
worth  it! 

I'm  not  a  rich  jperson  who  will  make  mil- 
lions off  these  investments.  I'm  a  single 
mother  whose  primary  residence  needs  major 
repair.  I'm  a  single  mother  who  would  love  a 
well-deserved  and  long  overdue  vacation. 
And  if  the  tax  on  capital  gains  were  re- 
moved, not  only  would  it  help  me,  it  would 
help  the  roofer  I  would  employ,  the  plumber, 
the  painter,  plus  their  suppliers,  plus  the 
mills  they  buy  from,  the  manufacturers,  etc. 
Do  you  get  my  point? 

It's  not  the  "rich"  who  are  being  punished 
by  this  tax  on  capital  gains,  it's  people  like 
me — the  middle  class,  and  we  need  your  help! 

I  need  your  voice  in  Washington;  I  and  the 
millions  like  me  need  you  to  scream  at  the 
top  of  your  lungs,  from  every  house  top  in 
every  city  of  America.  Stop  this  unfairness. 
Help  us  to  realize  the  American  dream. 
Please! 

Sincerely, 

Willa  Johns. 

Long  Beach,  CA, 
January  22,  1992. 
Hon.  Dana  Rohrabacher, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Congressman:  I  am  a  62-year-old 
man  whose  income  has  averaged  under 
$18,000.00  per  year  for  the  last  40  years  (I.R.S. 
verified). 

Three  years  ago,  when  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans, including  myself,  voted  overwhelm- 
ingly for  George  Bush  to  be  our  President. 
.  ,  .  we  also  voted  for  everything  he  stood 
for.  After  listening  to  his  previous  three 
State  of  the  Union  messages  (and  probably  in 
his  upcoming  one  on  January  28),  his  one 
consistent  message  has  been  for  a  cut  in  the 
Capital  Gains  tax  or  its  complete  abolish- 
ment.  This   is   not   a   tax   tienefit   for   the 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

wealthy  but  for  every  American  homeowner 
who  has  an  equity  in  his  home.  Get  the 
homes  selling  in  this  country  and  the  auto- 
motive industry  will  pick  up. 

We  millions  of  Americans  voted  for  George 
Bush  to  Xte  our  President  .  .  .  not  George 
Mitchell.  Stand  up  now  and  give  the  Presi- 
dent his  agenda. 
Sincerely, 

F.X.  McDonald.  Jr. 


"ANTI-SEMITISM  IN  EASTERN  EU- 
ROPE: OLD  WINE  IN  NEW  BOT- 
TLES"—IMPORTANT  NEW  RE- 
PORT OF  THE  ANTI-DEFAMATION 
LEAGUE 


HON.  TOM  LANTOS 

OF  CAUFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  4, 1992 

Mr.  LANTOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Anti-Defa- 
mation League  [ADL]  of  B'nai  B'rith  has  a  long 
and  distinguished  tradition  of  leading  tfie  fight 
against  anti-Semitism,  both  here  in  the  United 
States  and  abroad.  I  would  like  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  in  the  Congress  an 
excellent  report  prepared  by  the  ADL  on  Anti- 
Semitism  in  the  former  Communist  countries 
of  Central  and  Eastern  Europe. 

Eastem  Europe  is  an  area  where  anti-Semi- 
tism has  been  endemk:  for  centuries,  and  45 
years  of  communism  did  little  to  change  feel- 
ings about  Jews.  Now  that  some  of  the  re- 
straints of  the  former  totalitarian  governments 
have  been  lifted,  anti-Semitism  has  reemerged 
with  a  new  intensity. 

Ironk^ally,  Mr.  Speaker,  despite  this  upsurge 
of  anti-Semitism  there  is  a  virtual  at>sence  of 
Jews  in  most  of  these  countries  as  a  con- 
sequence of  the  Holocaust  and  postwar  migra- 
tion of  most  surviving  Jews.  Anti-Semitism 
without  Jews  raises  serious  questions  about 
the  perseverance  of  age-okj  patterns  of  preju- 
dice in  this  region. 

I  insert  this  excellent  report  in  the  Record, 
and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  give  it  serious 
and  thoughtful  attention: 

Anti-Semitism  in  Eastern  Europe:  Old 

Wine  in  New  Bottles 

introduction 

Anti-Semitism  Under  the  Communists: 
There  is  a  long  history  of  anti-Semitism  in 
Eastern  Europe.  After  World  War  II,  anti- 
Semitism  was  directly  linked  to  a  specific 
Communist  policy  of  eliminating  the  infra- 
structure of  Jewish  life.  Jewish,  along  with 
many  other  religious  institutions,  faced  nu- 
merous government-enacted  obstacles.  They 
found  it  difficult  if  not  impossible  to  attract 
younger  memt)ers  of  the  community  because 
celebrating  one's  Jewish  identity  was  consid- 
ered a  hostile  and  anti-Conmiunist  act.  Con- 
tact with  Israel  and  with  Jewish  cultural 
and  religious  institutions  worldwide  was  pro- 
scribed. Virulent  attacks  on  Israel  and  on 
Jews  were  often  voiced  by  government  bu- 
reaucracies. Judaism  and  Israel  were  linked 
as  negative  entities. 

Jewish  history  suffered  under  the  Com- 
munists as  well.  The  Holocaust  wsls  an  at- 
tempt by  the  Germans  to  annihilate  the 
Jews.  For  all  intents  and  purposes  it  suc- 
ceeded in  Eastem  Europe.  Under  the  Com- 
munists, it  no  longer  was  a  "war  against  the 
Jews,"  but  was  presented  as  a  terrible  act  of 
aggression  by  the  Fascists  against  the  Com- 
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munists.  It  is  not  surprising  that  few  non- 
Jews  who  came  of  age  in  the  post-war  era  in 
these  countries  understood  either  the  dra- 
matic effect  World  War  n  had  on  Jewish  life 
or  why  Jews  remain  so  sensitive  to  any  man- 
ifestation of  anti-Semitism. 

The  treatment  of  the  Jews  by  the  Com- 
munist regimes  must,  of  course,  l>e  analyzed 
within  the  context  of  the  treatment  of  other 
religious  and  ethnic  minorities.  Under  Com- 
munism, the  pressure  for  etssimilation  was 
intense.  The  difference,  both  religious  and 
ethnic,  t)etween  the  different  groups— Jews 
as  well  as  others — were  ignored,  hidden,  or 
actively  suppressed  by  government  bureauc- 
racies. Because  Marxist-Leninist  theory  de- 
nied the  legitimacy  of  ethnographic  dif- 
ferences, these  distinctions  were  simply  de- 
clared to  t>e  non-existent. 

However  significant  the  Impact  of  Com- 
munist policy  on  anti-Semitism,  one  cannot 
ignore  the  long  prior  history  of  anti-Semi- 
tism in  these  countries.  The  history  has  been 
well  documented  and  historically  analyzed. 
It  has  social,  economic,  political  and  reli- 
gious roots.  Under  the  Communists,  it  was 
not  allowed  open  expression.  One  saw  little 
anti-Semitic  graffiti  or  read  few  openly  anti- 
Semitic  articles  in  newspapers  unless  they 
were  government  authorized.  But  this  ani- 
mus was  never  eradicated.  The  speed  and 
ease  with  which  it  emerged  after  the  fall  of 
Communism  is  indicative  of  the  fact  that  it 
had  long  festered  under  the  surface. 

Anti-Semitism  After  Communism:  Much  of 
contemporary  anti-Semitism  can  be  attritK 
uted  to  the  socio-economic  dislocation  that 
has  emerged  since  the  demise  of  Com- 
munism. The  often  caustic  debates  over  de- 
mocracy, nationalism  and  the  role  of  an  op- 
position have  added  fuel  to  the  fire  and  fos- 
tered the  Increased  expression  of  anti-Semi- 
tism, but  the  entire  issue  would  not  have 
come  to  the  surface  had  it  not  existed  as  an 
undercurrent  suppressed  by  the  previous  re- 
gime. 

Now  that  Communism  has  been  elimi- 
nated, Jewish  life  has  improved  dramati- 
cally. It  is  ironic,  however,  that  because  of 
the  more  open  expression  of  anti-Semitism, 
Jews  in  many  Eastern  European  countries 
feel  less  secure.  Many  of  the  existing  formal 
and  bureaucratic  obstacles  which  had  pre- 
vented the  free  development  of  the  Jewish 
community  have  been  removed.  Jewish 
schools,  camps,  youth  groups,  seminaries, 
and  university-level  Jewish  studies  programs 
have  been  established.  Communal  institu- 
tions which  existed  under  the  Communists  in 
a  limited  and  precarious  fashion  are  flourish- 
ing. This  18  an  exciting  and  positive  develop- 
ment and  has  prompted  some  to  project  the 
possibility  of  a  reconstruction  of  Jewish  life 
in  Eastem  Europe. 

But  at  the  same  time,  popular  anti-Semi- 
tism has  now  percolated  to  the  surface.  Anti- 
Semitic  graffiti,  articles,  religious  homilies, 
political  slogans  and  vandalism  have  ap- 
peared in  virtually  all  the  countries  dis- 
cussed in  this  report.  The  sale  of  traditional 
anti-Semitic  material,  including  the  well- 
known  forgery,  the  Protocols  of  the  Elders  of 
Zion,  has  been  reported. 

This  anti-Semitism  is  not  a  new  senti- 
ment. In  many  respects,  it  is  the  same  as  be- 
fore but  now,  instead  of  emanating  from  offi- 
cial government  circles,  it  is  coming  from 
other  sources.  On  some  levels,  it  is  more 
frightening  to  Jews.  It  is  far  less  predictable 
and  sometimes  more  openly  virulent.  Before, 
one  could  attribute  it  to  a  hated  government 
policy.  Now  it  seems  to  be  coming  fl-om  one's 
neighbor.  Moreover,  it  harks  l>ack  to  an  age- 
old  teaching:  "The  Jews  are  the  cause  of  all 
our  problems." 
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EQoatl  ig  Jews  With  Communism:  In  many 
Eountxles,  Jews  are  held  responsible 
r  liseries  suffered  under  Communism, 
of  the  anti-Semitism  Jews  endured 
hi  .nds  of  the  Nazis,  there  were  Jews  in 
.hese  countries  who  embraced  Com- 
ifter  World  War  n.  Proportionately. 
non-Jews  associated  with  the  party, 
fact  seems  to  be  lost  on  the  anti- 
The  association  of  these  individual 
Conununism  has  resulted  in  a  pop- 
The  Jews  are  responsible 
terrors   of  Communism."   Because 
generations  have  not  been  taught 
specific  horrors  suffered  by  the 
the  hands  of  the  Nazis,  they  often 
understand  why  Communism  seemed  a 
alternative  to  many  Jews. 

because  a  tradition  of  anti-Sem- 

conditloned  the  populace  to  see 

El  unified  entity,  i.e.  the  Jews,  they 

<  Ifferentlate  between  the  actions  of 

Jews  and  the  fate  of  the  Jewish 

as  a  whole.  This  ingrained  preju- 

it  rational  to  argue  that  because 

supported  Communism,  all  Jews 
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^mitism  Without  Jews:  It  is  ironic 
has  become  such  a  significant  issue 
which  is  essentially  devoid  of 
Jewish  population  of  these  coun- 
>mall.  [It  is  innnitesimal  compared 
war  population.]  In  many  cases  it 
primarily    of   elderly    retired 
of  whom  are  supported  by  phi- 
Richard  Schifter.  U.S.  Assistant 
of  State  for  Human  Rights  and 
Affairs,  commented  in  June 
dicharest  that  "only  a  negligible  pro- 
>f  the  population  of  the  countries  in 
is  Jewish.  But  that  .  .  .  has  not 
to  anti-Semitism  in  this  part  of 
'  The  prevalence  of  anti-Semitism 
in  which  there  are  so  few  Jews  is 
indication  of  the  irrational  and 
nature  of  this  sentiment. 
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:ateoories  of  Aun-SEMmsM 
ai  ti-Semitism  which  has  emerged  can 
dlvid  5d  into  a  number  of  different  cat- 


Anti-Semitism:   Much   of  the 
Seiiitism  evident  in  recent  months  is 
related  to  the  emergence  of  a  new 
sonietimes  malicious  form  of  natlonal- 
Wiihin  a  number  of  Eastern  European 
different    ethnic/national    groups 
vyii)g  for  political  autonomy.  In  those 
where  there  are  a  multiplicity  of 
groups,  this  form  of  ant-Semitism 
particularly   potent.   Someone  of 
ii+rolved  in  these  struggles  have  used 
anti-Semitism  as  a  political  tool, 
been  particularly  evident  in  Slo- 
Flomania  and  Hungary, 
otljer  instances,  politicians  have  relied 
implicit  expressions  of  anti-Semi- 
have  publicly  claimed  that  they 
blood"  or  have  made  a  point  of 
that  neither  they  nor  any  of  their 
nembers   has   any   "Jewish   roots." 
ta  :tic  has  been  utilized  by  national 
members  of  the  opposition  and  poli- 
(  ngaged  in  election  campaigns, 
depleting  Jews  as  "other,"  as  inherently 
and    as    consciously    working    to 
the  desires  of  the  majority  popu- 
t  ley  have  drawn  upon  a  long  standing 
Septic  stereotype.  They  have  demon- 
Jew.  Even  in  countries  where  there 
virtually  no  Jews  this  tactic  has  been 
It  sets  up  a  familiar  enemy  upon 
whole  array  of  woes  can  be  blamed, 
essential  question  is  what  kind  of  na- 
i(  entity  will  be  forged,  particularly  in 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

countries  with  a  multitude  of  ethnic/na- 
tional groups.  Will  it  be  narrowly  defined  or 
will  it  be  more  pluralistic? 

Entrepreneurial  Anti-Semitism:  Another 
form  of  anti-Semitism  which  has  been  evi- 
dent in  a  number  of  the  countries  we  re- 
viewed can  be  described  as  economic,  com- 
petitive or  entrepreneurial  anti-Semitism. 
The  change  to  a  free  market  economy  has 
caused  severe  economic  dislocation  in  much 
of  Eastern  Europe.  Moreover,  ambivalent 
feelings  exist  among  the  population  towards 
those  who  have  achieved  or  seemed  poised  to 
achieve  economic  success  due  to  new  market 
opportunities.  In  certain  areas,  entre- 
preneurs, both  Jews  and  non-Jews,  have  been 
condemned  by  the  same  people  who  called 
for  an  end  to  the  Communist  economic  sys- 
tem. Anti-Semitic  canards  with  economic 
overtones  have  been  used.  This  kind  of  anti- 
Semitism  builds  upon  traditional  imagery 
which  has  long  accused  Jews  of  "money  lend- 
ing" and  "usury." 

Populist  ["Peasant")  Anti-Semitism: 
(Though  we  call  this  "peasant"  anti-Semi- 
tism, it  seems  to  be  as  prevalent  in  the  city 
as  in  the  agricultural  areas.)  This  form  of 
deeply  seated  anti-Semitism  exists  among 
the  general  populace.  It  is  rooted  in  both  na- 
tional and  religious  stimuli.  It  has  been  de- 
scribed as  a  form  of  "mob"  anti-Semitism.  It 
sees  the  Jews  as  the  source  of  a  broad  range 
of  problems.  The  Jew  becomes  the  "mythi- 
cal" enemy  upon  whom  much  can  be  blamed. 
It  often  exists  among  those  with  absolutely 
no  contact  with  Jews  but  who  are  nonethe- 
less convinced  that  their  personal  troubles 
as  well  as  those  of  their  country  are  the 
fault  of  "the  Jews."  This  kind  of  anti-Semi- 
tism is  easily  stimulated  by  religious  and  na- 
tional sentiments.  This  sentiment  might  be 
most  responsive  to  a  sustained  educational 
campaign  by  religious  and  educational  insti- 
tutions. Parish  priests  and  classroom  teach- 
ers could  do  much  to  eradicate  it. 

THE  FIGHT  AGAINST  ANTI-SEMITISM 

A  number  of  positive  steps  have  taken  to 
couhter  the  emergence  of  anti-Semitism.  We 
briefly  list  below  the  prototypes  of  these  ac- 
tions and  which,  if  properly  sustained,  could 
have  a  meritorious  impact. 

Condemnation  by  Political  Leaders:  Politi- 
cal leaders  in  many  of  the  countries  in  East- 
ern Europe  have  spoken  out  forcefully 
against  this  prejudice.  Some  have  primarily 
done  so  in  their  meetings  with  Jewish  or  Is- 
raeli representatives.  While  representatives 
of  the  Jewish  community  have  appreciated 
these  sentiments  they  have  sometimes  won- 
dered if  they  are  being  expressed  solely  for 
their  benefit. 

There  is  a  self-serving  reason  for  the  coun- 
tries of  this  region  to  fight  this  prejudice. 
They  realize,  as  one  observer  recently  com- 
mented, that  "anti-Semitism  is  bad  man- 
ners" and  makes  them  suspect  in  European 
circles.  "People  with  bad  manners  will  not 
be  invited  to  sit  at  the  table."  [The  New 
York  Times,  December  9,  1990.]  Eastern  Eu- 
ropeans are  aware  that  anti-Semitism  may 
well  jeopardize  the  aid  and  trade  agreements 
they  wish  to  make  with  [Western)  European 
countries. 

Some  political  leaders,  e.g.  Czecho- 
slovakia's President  Havel,  have  not  hesi- 
tated to  condemn  anti-Semitism  as  soon  as 
it  manifested  itself.  They  have  done  so  pub- 
licly and  unequivocally  to  their  own  media 
as  well  as  foreign  journalists.  This  is  the  re- 
sponse that  is  likely  to  have  a  positive  im- 
pact on  the  flght  against  anti-Semitism,  for 
it  is  not  the  victims  or  their  children  who 
need  to  hear  the  condemnation:  it  is  the  per- 
petrators and  their  heirs  who  must  hear  it. 
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Because  this  is  such  a  deeply  seated  preju- 
dice, they  must  hear  it  more  than  once. 

Action  by  Political  Leaders:  In  certain 
cases,  verbal  condemnation  must  be  accom- 
panied by  action.  Such  a  step  was  taken  by 
Poland's  President  Walesa  when  he  estab- 
lished a  Presidential  Commission  on  Anti- 
Semitism.  This  type  of  response,  if  it  re- 
ceives sustained  support  from  the  highest  po- 
litical levels,  can  be  important.  Otherwise,  it 
will  be  relegated  to  the  category  of  pres- 
tigious but  meaningless  actions,  designed  to 
placate  foreign  opinion. 

Condemnation  by  Church  Leaders:  In  a  few 
notable  instances,  church  leaders  have  indi- 
vidually and  collectively  condemned  anti- 
Semitism  as  antithetical  to  Christian  prin- 
ciples. The  most  effective  example  of  this  is 
the  Polish  Episcopate's  letter  of  January 
1991.  But  such  steps  can  only  be  effective  if 
they  are  transmitted  to  the  grassroots  of  the 
community.  If  cardinals  and  archbishops 
condemn,  then  parish  priests  must  also 
speak  out  and  educate  about  the  evil  of  anti- 
Semitism. 

Education:  Though  there  has  been  some 
discussion,  no  broad-based  programs  to  edu- 
cate about  anti-Semitism  have  been  estab- 
lished. A  few  individual  efforts  have  been 
made.  Since  the  younger  generations  have 
such  a  murky  sense  of  the  Holocaust,  this  is 
one  area  which  must  be  Included  in  any  edu- 
cation program. 

ABSENCE  OF  A  DEMOCRATIC  TRADmON 

The  emergence  of  post-Communist  anti- 
Semitism  has  been  exacerbated  by  the  ab- 
sence of  democratic  tradition.  Even  those 
who  fought  for  the  overthrow  of  despotic  re- 
gimes are  often  unwilling  to  tolerate  a  polit- 
ical opposition.  They  find  it  difficult  to 
countenance  the  fact  that  now  that  they 
have  attained  power  there  are  those  who 
continue  to  speak  out  against  them.  They 
'have  no  familiarity  with  this,  aspect  of  the 
democratic  system.  Consequently,  they  will 
engage  in  tactics  designed  to  delegitimize 
the  opposition.  One  way  of  doing  so  is  to  ac- 
cuse your  opponent  of  being  supported  by 
Jews  or  "Jewish  interests."  But  it  is  not 
only  those  in  a  position  of  power  who  have 
utilized  these  tactics.  In  a  number  of  cases 
those  in  the  opposition  have  used  anti-Se- 
mitic canards  to  undermine  elected  officials. 

When  one  hears  anti-Semitic  voices  in 
Prague.  Bratislava,  Budapest,  Bucharest, 
Warsaw  or  a  myriad  of  cities,  towns  and  vil- 
lages, it  must  be  understood  that  these  are 
voices  which  are  not  only  expressing  hos- 
tility towards  Jews  but  also  towards  the 
basic  notion  of  European  democracy.  Adam 
Michnik,  one  of  Poland's  leading  journalists, 
has  analyzed  this  problem  in  Poland.  His  ob- 
servations can,  in  fact,  be  applied  to  vir- 
tually all  of  the  countries  in  the  region. 

"Anti-Semitism  has  become  a  code  and  a 
common  language  for  people  who  are  dream- 
ing of  a  nationally  pure  and  politically  dis- 
ciplined state— a  state  without  people  who 
are  "different"  and  without  a  free  opposi- 
tion     When    anti-Semitic    opinions    are 

express[ed) Jews  are  not  the  issue The 

question  is  whether  there  will  or  will  not  be 
...  democracy." 

Though  the  situation  in  each  of  these 
countries  may  differ  in  its  details,  the  gen- 
eral profile  is  the  same.  There  is  an  urgent 
need  for  government  officials  consistently  to 
speak  out  against  anti-Semitism.  They  must 
speak  out  in  their  own  country,  to  their  own 
media  and  not  just  when  they  visit  Jewish 
leaders  on  trips  abroad. 

Educational  programs  to  teach  non-Jews 
about  the  insidious  Impact  of  anti-Semitism 
must  be  established.  These  steps  must  be 


seen  to  have  a  significance  that  goes  beyond 
the  Jewish  population.  It  must  be  under- 
stood that,  if  anti-Semitism  is  allowed  to 
flourish,  there  is  serious  doubt  whether  de- 
mocracy will  flourish.  The  two  cannot  long 
co-exist. 

The  flght  against  anti-Semitism  is  a  criti- 
cal ■pexX,  of  the  struggle  for  a  democratic  fu- 
ture. Only  when  those  in  positions  of  politi- 
cal, religious,  and  economic  power  recognize 
that  these  two  struggles  are  intimately  con- 
nected is  there  any  chance  that  this  age-old 
hatred  can  be  eradicated  and  that  democracy 
will  be  secure. 

Poland 

There  have  been  a  number  of  anti-Semitic 
Incidents  in  Poland  during  the  past  two 
years,  including  a  September  1991  attack  on 
the  Warsaw  Synagogue.  But  far  more  dis- 
turbing has  been  the  appearance  of  anti- 
Semitism  in  political  and  religious  circles. 
At  the  same  time,  there  have  been  a  number 
of  very  positive  developments  which,  if  emu- 
lated by  other  countries,  could  significantly 
ameliorate  the  problem. 

During  the  Polish  presidential  campaign. 
Lech  Walesa  was  severely  criticized  for  using 
anti-Semitism  for  political  purposes.  He  ac- 
cused two  leading  members  of  Prime  Min- 
ister Mazowiecki's  campaign  team  of  "hiding 
their  Jewish  origins."  He  also  called  on  vot- 
ers to  support  him  because  "I  am  a  full- 
blooded  Pole  with  documents  going  back  to 
his  ancestors  to  prove  it."  His  rallies  con- 
sistently attracted  anti-Semites  who  yelled 
slogans  such  as  "Jews  to  the  gas."  To  the 
consternation  of  many  Poles,  Jews  and  non- 
Jews  alike,  Walesa  never  disavowed  them. 

Before  the  run-off  election,  Walesa  admit- 
ted that  he  had  been  wrong  to  identify  him- 
self as  a  "full-blooded  Pole."  Subsequently 
he  announced  that  a  Warsaw  Ghetto  museum 
would  be  established  near  the  Um- 
schlagplatz,  the  square  from  which  Jews 
were  transported  to  the  death  camps.  During 
his  visit  to  the  United  States  in  March  1991, 
he  met  with  various  Jewish  groups  and  spoke 
at  a  ceremony  at  the  site  of  the  United 
States  Holocaust  Memorial  Museum.  He  re- 
peatedly distanced  himself  from  the  anti-Se- 
mitic remarks  he  made  during  the  presi- 
dential campaign.  He  acknowledged  that  he 
had  blundered.  "I  stumbled  on  this.  I  crashed 
into  anti-Semitism.  .  .  .  Twice  I  gave  clum- 
sy answers."  He  also  denounced  the  resur- 
gence of  anti-Semitism  in  Poland. 

His  disavowals  and  condemnation  were 
welcome  but  not  new.  He  had  often  made 
these  types  of  statements  in  meeting  with 
Western  Jewish  leaders.  Of  far  greater  im- 
portance was  his  decision,  announced  shortly 
before  his  departure  for  the  United  States, 
that  he  planned  to  create  a  "permanent  task 
force"  to  combat  anti-Semitism.  The  coun- 
cil's tasks  are  to  design  educational  pro- 
grams for  Polish  youth  which  stress  the 
close  links  between  Poles  and  Jews;  to  sub- 
mit to  the  Ministry  of  Education  and  the 
church  proposals  which  promote  better  un- 
derstanding between  Poles  and  Jews:  to 
react  to  incidents  of  anti-Semitism  and  to 
examine  any  problems  that  might  arise  be- 
tween Poles  and  Jews.  The  Under-Secretary 
of  State  in  the  President's  Chancellery  was 
cited  in  Gazeta  Wyborcza  as  explaining  that 
"the  council  [was]  an  institutional  expres- 
sion of  the  President's  commitment"  to  not 
"allow  anti-Semitism  to  increase." 

The  council's  inaugural  statement  stressed 
the  interconnections  between  Poles  and 
Jews.  "With  no  other  people  have  Poles  been 
so  strongly  linked  as  with  Jews.  No  other 
people  helped  so  much  to  create  our  eco- 
nomic life,  culture,  literature  and  art."  If 
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the  council  continues  to  have  the  support  of 
the  President  and  is  allowed  to  become  a 
true  policy-making  body,  it  may  well  be  in  a 
position  to  take  concrete  steps  to  reverse  the 
spread  of  anti-Semitism  in  Poland. 

Other  major  developments  took  place  in 
the  religious  sphere.  In  August  1984,  a  group 
of  about  a  dozen  nuns  from  the  Order  of 
Discalced  Carmelites  moved  into  the 
Theatergebaude  at  the  site  of  Auschwitz  I. 
They  had  obtained  permission  from  Polish 
authorities  and  church  officials  but  never 
had  any  dialogue  about  this  move  with  mem- 
bers of  the  Jewish  conmiunity,  inside  or  out- 
side Poland.  Though  Jewish  and  Catholic 
leaders  agreed  in  February  1987  that  the 
Auschwitz  convent  would  become  part  of  a 
new  center  of  Information,  education,  meet- 
ing and  prayer  .  .  .  outside  the  area  of 
Auschwltz-Blrkenau  camps,  and  that  there 
would  "be  no  permanent  Catholic  place  of 
worship  on  the  site  of  Auschwitz  and 
Birkenau  camps.  "  two  years  passed  and  the 
convent  did  not  move.  In  July  1989.  Rabbi 
Avraham  Weiss  and  a  small  group  of  dem- 
onstrators protested  outside  the  convent. 
They  were  ejected  by  Polish  workers. 

In  August  1989.  at  the  shrine  of  the  Black 
Madonna,  Poland's  holiest  Icon,  Polish  pri- 
mate Cardinal  Glemp  Issued  a  homily  in 
which  he  accused  Jews  of  "getting  peasants 
drunk,"  "breeding  Communism,"  and  warned 
them  not  to  speak  to  Poles  "from  a  position 
of  a  people  raised  above  all  others."  He  also 
accused  the  demonstrators  of  intending  to 
kill  the  nuns  at  the  Auschwitz  convent.  He 
stated  that  "Jewish  power  lies  in  the  mass 
media"  and  that  the  media  are  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  Jews.  His  statements,  which 
drew  on  traditional  anti-Semitic  imagery, 
deeply  disturbed  Jews  and  non-Jews  In  and 
outside  Poland.  Prominent  non-Polish 
church  leaders  denounced  Cardinal  Glemps 
anti-Semitic  accusations.  In  September  1989, 
Sister  Maria  Teresa,  the  superior  of  the 
Auschwitz  convent,  is  reported  in  a  widely- 
cited  Interview  to  have  stated  that  the  Car- 
melites "are  not  moving  a  single  inch." 

The  negative  impact  of  the  Cardinal's 
statements  was  followed  by  the  issuance  on 
January  20,  1991  of  a  letter  by  the  Polish 
Episcopate  strongly  condemning  anti-Semi- 
tism. The  letter  was  interpreted  as  a  sign 
that  the  Catholic  Church  in  Poland  had  de- 
cided to  oppose  anti-Semitism.  It  was  par- 
ticularly encouraging  because  it  came  from 
the  highest  levels  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
and  was  signed  by  all  the  cardinals,  arch- 
bishops and  bishops  at  the  244th  Plenary 
Conference  of  the  Polish  Episcopate.  It  was 
mandated  by  them  to  be  read  in  all  churches 
and  chapels  of  Mass  on  January  20.  1991.  Fi- 
nally, and  most  importantly,  the  Epis- 
copate's letter  acknowledged  the  "greatness 
and  variety  of  links  between  the  church.  Mo- 
saic religion  and  the  Jewish  nation."  It 
noted  that  with  "no  other  religion  does  the 
Church  remain  in  such  close  relationship, 
nor  does  the  Church  find  itself  bound  to  any 
other  nation  so  Intimately."  In  addition.  It 
conceded  that,  though  many  Poles  rescued 
Jews  during  the  Holocaust,  "there  were 
those  who  remained  indifferent  to  this  incon- 
ceivable tragedy."  It  "deplore[d)  especially 
the  action  of  some  Catholics  who  contrib- 
uted in  any  way  to  the  death  of  Jews."  On 
behalf  of  those  Christians  who  "could  have 
helped  but  did  not,"  it  asked  "forgiveness  of 
our  Jewish  brothers  and  sisters.  "  It  de- 
scribed anti-Semitism  as  "Incompatible  with 
the  spirit  of  the  Gospel.  "  It  described  Poland 
as  a  "common  Fatherland  for  Poles  and  Jews 
for  ages." 

It  remains  to  be  seen  to  what  extent  this 
letter  will  be  followed  up  at  the  parish  level 
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and  catechesls.  Only  if  it  filters  down  to 
local  and  community  levels— to  those  with 
continuous  and  sustained  contact  with  popu- 
lation—will it  have  significant  impact. 

In  1991,  immediatley  prior  to  his  visit  to 
the  United  States,  Cardinal  Glemp  con- 
demned anti-Semitism  as  "evil  and  .  . 
contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel."  He  also 
retracted  his  accusation  that  Jewish  dem- 
onstrators at  the  Carmelite  convent  in- 
tended to  harm  the  Carmelite  Sisters.  "I  un- 
derstand that  seven  members  of  the  Jewish 
community  who  disturbed  the  peace  of  Car- 
melite Sisters  in  July  1989,  to  which  I  re- 
acted In  my  homily  on  August  26,  1989,  did 
not  intend  to  kill  the  Sisters  or  to  destroy 
the  convent."  He  did  not.  however,  retract 
any  of  the  other  accusations  he  made  in  bis 
homily  nor  did  he  condemn  anti-semitlsm  in 
Poland. 

But  these  positive  actions  on  the  Church's 
part  have  been  thrown  into  question  by  the 
emergence  of  a  chauvinistic  anti-Semitic 
electoral  alliance  which  appears  to  be  sup- 
ported and  encouraged  by  segments  of  the 
Church.  This  alliance  was  reported  by  the 
left  wing  liberal  Polityka. 

"Invitations  were  sent  out  by  the  Church 
authorities  for  conference  to  create  a  Chris- 
tian electoral  pact— the  suggestion  coming 
originally  from  the  Christian  Citizens  Move- 
ment, the  Christian  National  Union  and  rep- 
resentatives of  parish  and  deanery  commu- 
nities." 

According  to  the  report  the  Christian 
Cltzens'  Movement  and  the  Christian  Na- 
tional Union,  both  of  which  are  regarded  as 
anti-Semitic,  have  allied  themselves  with 
parish  and  deanery  coalition,  a  combination 
of  the  Centre  Alliance  and  the  Citizens'  Com- 
mittees of  Solidarity,  has  distanced  itself 
from  the  anti-Semitic  Christian  National 
Union  and  other  similar  groups. 

One  of  the  political  parties  known  to  have 
engaged  in  anti-Semitic  accusations  is  the 
National  Party.  Its  paper  has  accused  Jews 
of  being  responsible  for  the  troubles  which 
have  afflicted  Poland. 

But  more  disturbing  than  the  actions  of 
political  parties,  which  have  limited 
followings.  are  public  opinion  polls  revealing 
how  deeply  rooted  are  anti-Semitic  feelings 
In  Poland.  Surveys  have  found  that  40  per- 
cent of  Poles  said  they  were  unwilling  to 
have  Jews  live  near  them.  Similar  studies 
were  conducted  in  Czechoslovakia  and  Hun- 
gary where  the  response  was  23  percent  and 
17  percent,  respectively. 

In  April  1991,  a  poll  taken  In  Poland  re- 
vealed that  one  Pole  In  three  believes  that 
"the  influence  of  people  they  believe  to  be 
Jewish  is  too  great "  in  Poland.  According  to 
the  survey,  five  percent  admitted  to  being 
"extremely  anti-Semitic."  10  percent  were 
"strongly  anti-Semitic."  and  16  percent 
claimed  to  be  "moderately  or  slightly  antl- 
Semitlc."  The  results  are  Interpreted  by  the 
polling  institute  (CBOS)  as  "evidence  of  the 
existence  of  strong  negative  stereotypes." 
unrelated  to  the  facts.  An  earlier  poll  taken 
before  the  presidential  election  in  October 
1990  revealed  that  22  percent  of  Poles  be- 
lieved that  "Jews  are  the  ones  with  the 
greatest  influence  on  the  Mazowiecki  gov- 
ernment. "  The  most  strongly  anti-Semitic 
statements  were  made  by  agricultural  and 
industrial  workers  who  typically  had  not  ad- 
vanced past  grade  school.  There  was  no  dif- 
ference between  city  and  country  dwellers. 
Romania 
Since  the  coup  of  December  1989.  there  has 
been  a  steady  rise  in  anti-Semitism  in  Ro- 
mania. A  Romanian  journalist  recently  ob- 
served that  "everyone  .  .  .  feel[s]  in  danger 
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political  or  ethnic  reasons.  Xeno- 

and   antl-SemltIsm    are    no    longer 

(ontrol."  Antl-Semltlc  articles  have 

y   appeared   In  a  number  of  news- 

The  charge  Is  flrequently  made  that 

Communism  to  Romania  and 

government   is    "overwhelmingly 

Commemorations  of  the  Holocaust 

marred  by  demonstrators.  In  cer- 

,  the  celebrations  of  Jewish  holi- 

been  canceled  because  of  fears  of 

attacks.  Cemeteries  and  syna- 

lave  been  vandalized. 

are  approximately  17.000  Jews  in  Ro- 

which  has  a  toul  population  of  23 

Most  of  them   are   elderly.    Fewer 

thousand  are  under  the  age  of  30. 

•Semitlsm  without  Jews."  observed 

Cluj.    a    journalist    with    Romania 

the  nation's  most  prominent  Inde- 

..  newspaper. 

I  abloid  press  has  produced  numerous 
nitic   stories,    some   of  which   have 
Jews  for  the  hardships  Romania  is 
as  its  economy  falters.  The  weekly 
_r  Europa  regularly  publishes  anti- 
.    articles  including  an  attack  against 
,  Lmbassador  Zvl  Mazel.  Articles  by  Its 
lUe   Neascsu,   frequently  contain 
of  classic  French,  English,  and  Ger- 
..  Semitic  literature.  The  paper  pub- 
in  article  in  May  1991  claiming  that 
•  were  occupying  the  majority  of  deci- 
mf  king  functions"  In  the  government, 
newspaper.  Romani  Mare,  with  a 
..  of  a  half  million,  also  published 
anti-Semitic  articles.  In  an  article 
"Jewish  problem"  In  April  1991.  the 
wrote   that  he   had   nothing  against 
(  long  as  they   "leave  this  country 
He  complained  that  they  held  too 
key  Jobs"  and  that  Parliament  and 
Cklvemment  were   "full  of  Jews."  The 
ilaimed  that  "While  there  are  20.000 
Romania.  5.000  of  them  are  in  the 
's  leadership  ...  the  heads  of  TV  and 
xe  all  Jews,  and  in  Parliament,  it 
,  ewish  by  the  bucket.  It's  not  their 
has  been  their  style  since 
d^wn   of   time — but   can't   they   let   us 
a  little.  Instead  of  trampling  on  us 
have  been  doing  since  1947?"  It  also 
the  Jews  of  "trying  to  disintegrate" 
In  subsequent  articles,  the  ex- 
of  all  Gypsies  was  also  demanded, 
fh   the   Government  has   condemned 
s  anti-Semitism,  two  of  its  principal 
recently  sent  the  publisher  letters 
„  him  for  giving  ten  percent  of  the 
profits  to  the  Defense  and  Interior 
The  letters  were  published  in  the 
U.S.    Assistant    Secretary   of   SUte 
.  Schifter  described  anti-Semitism  as 
"been  injected  into  the  political  dia- 
In  Romania  in  the  "form  of  attacks 
personalities  baised  on  the  eth- 
thelr  ancestors." 

1991.  a  visit  to  Romania  by  Jews 

.broad,  including  Nobel  Prize  winner 

vfiesel,  to  mark  the  50th  anniversary  of 

jwlsh  pogroms  was  marred  by  anti-Se- 

>utbursts.  In  addition.  Romania's  chief 

Moshe  Rosen  has  had  death  threats 

Lgainst  him. 

visit  to  Israel.  President  Ion  Iliescu 

himself  from  the  outbursts  of 

^mitism.     Both    Iliescu    and     former 

Minister    Petre    Roman    have    con- 

_  many  of  the  expressions  of  this  ha- 

Jut  Iliescu  has  engaged  in  a  strange 

f  symmetry.  In  addition  to  attacking 

who  have  engaged  in  anti-Semitism,  he 

those  who  have  condemned  the 

£  emits.  He  has  accused  them  of  exag- 
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geratlng  the  situation  and  sullying  the  rep- 
utation of  Romania. 

The  tragedy  of  this  development  is  exacer- 
bated by  the  history  of  Romania's  recent 
treatment  of  Jews.  It  was  the  one  Eastern 
European  country  which  never  broke  rela- 
tions with  Israel.  Moreover,  most  of  its 
400.000  Jews  were  allowed  to  make  aliyah.  In 
addition.  Bucharest  has  served  as  a  transit 
point  for  Soviet  Jews  in  the  process  of  Immi- 
grating to  Israel. 

The  problem  of  anti-Semitism  was  aggra- 
vated in  April  1991  when  Marshal  Ion 
Antonescu.  the  anti-Semitic  dictator  under 
whom  Romania  joined  Hitler's  invasion  of 
the  Soviet  Union,  was  honored  by  the  Roma- 
nian Parliament  In  a  minute  of  silent  trib- 
ute. Not  one  member  of  Parliament  publicly 
opposed  the  motion  honoring  Antonescu. 
though  a  few  did  refuse  to  vote  for  it. 

Mr.  Iliescu  has  condemned  Antonescu's 
rule,  and  the  Government  of  Prime  Minister 
Petre  Roman  denounced  the  resurgence  of 
anti-Semitism.  Nonetheless,  in  the  weeks  be- 
fore and  after  the  45th  anniversary  of 
Antonescu's  execution,  newspapers  and 
weeklies,  including  those  which  support  the 
Government,  published  long  articles  praising 
Antonescu  as  a  great  patriot.  Even  when  Mr. 
Iliescu  disassociated  himself  from  the  trib- 
utes and  condemned  the  praise  for  the 
former  Hitler  ally,  most  Romanian  papers  ig- 
nored his  statements. 

Despite  this,  his  actions  won  the  praise  of 
Romanian  and  foreign  diplomats,  who  saw 
his  forceful  and  public  position  as  a  dem- 
onstration of  "exceptional  political  courage 
in  taking  a  stand  against  the  broadening 
stream  of  assertive  nationalism."  In  addition 
to  Mr.  Iliescu's  condemnations,  denuncia- 
tions of  anti-Semitism  have  been  issued  by 
Bogdan  Baltazar.  the  government  spokes- 
man. 

The  manifestation  of  anti-Semitism  in  Ro- 
mania can  be  traced,  in  part,  to  economic 
troubles,  the  political  uncertainties  caused 
by  a  weak  government,  and  a  population 
angry  about  the  slow  pace  of  reform.  The 
profound  social,  economic,  and  political 
problems  plaguing  this  country  have  proved 
to  be  a  prime  breeding  ground  for  Jew  ha- 
tred. There  are  dozens  of  political  and  ethnic 
groups  who  share  no  common  ideology  or 
culture.  An  ideology  which  attacks  those 
who  are  "other."  e.g.  Jews,  is  one  of  the  few 
things  that  unites  the  disparate  groups.  One 
cannot,  of  course,  build  a  healthy  democratic 
system  which  is  solely  predicated  on  the  ha- 
tred of  another  group. 

Hungary 
Hungary  is  unique  in  that  it  haS  a  much 
larger  Jewish  population  than  any  of  the 
other  Eastern  European  countries.  There  are 
approximately  80.000  Jews  in  the  country. 
There  has  been  a  resurgence  in  Jewish  life 
since  the  fall  of  Communism.  A  wide  range  of 
Jewish  activities  take  place  on  a  regular 
basis,  many  of  them  held  under  the  umbrella 
of  the  Association  for  Jewish  Culture.  The 
nation's  first  official  memorial  to  Holocaust 
victims  was  recently  dedicated.  The  syna- 
gogue is  filled  on  major  religious  holidays. 
In  addition  to  Jewish  religious  schools,  a 
Jewish  secular  school  which  emphasizes  tra- 
dition, history,  and  culture— as  opposed  to 
religion— has  opened  during  the  past  year. 

But  anti-Semitism  has  also  emerged.  In 
the  spring  of  1990.  during  the  national  elec- 
tions some  leaders  of  the  Democratic  Forum, 
an  anti-Comrnunist  political  party,  played 
upon  Hungarian  anti-Semitism.  In  a  radio 
broadcast.  Istvan  Csurka.  a  prominent  writer 
and  a  member  of  the  Forum  executive,  urged 
Hungarians  to  "wake  up."  He  warned  them 
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that  a  "dwarfish  minority"  was  robbing  Hun- 
garians of  their  national  culture  and  sym- 
bols and  called  Jews  "rootless  cosmopoli- 
tans." Other  well-known  Democratic  Forum 
members  have  engaged  in  similar  tactics. 
Though  the  leadership  of  the  party  has 
distanced  itself,  it  has  not  condemned  them. 
A  prominent  Hungarian  sociologist  acknowl- 
edges that  the  Forum,  while  not  an  anti-Se- 
mitic party,  did  "deliberately  play  the  eth- 
nic nationalism  card  of  'us'  versus  'the 
strangers'  during  the  campaign.  And  they 
won." 

Szent  Korona  is  the  publication  of  the 
Christian  National  Union— Hungarian  Na- 
tional Party  and  the  National  Federation  of 
Hungarians.  It  publishes  vehemently  anti- 
Semitic  articles  which  have  described  Jews 
as  "cruel"  and  accused  them  of  "occupying 
.  .  .  leading  positions[s]." 

Hungary's  President  Arpad  Gonez  has  con- 
demned anti-Semitism.  During  a  visit  to  Is- 
rael, he  announced  that  his  country  would 
"do  everything  to  ensure  that  Jews  .  .  .  are 
able  to  feel  at  home,  live  in  peace,  security 
and  dignified  honor." 

Though  there  have  been  various  manifesta- 
tions of  anti-Semitism,  there  also  have  been 
positive  signs.  A  poll,  conducted  in  May  1991. 
found  that  while  12  percent  of  the  population 
had  negative  views  of  Jews.  67  percent  had 
favorable  views.  In  addition,  in  April  1991.  an 
Inter-parliamentary  Council  against  anti- 
Semitism  was  formed.  Many  of  the  country's 
leading  writers  and  intellectuals  have  spo- 
ken out  against  anti-Semitism  in  a  timely 
and  forthright  fashion. 

About  ten  percent  of  Hungary's  population 
belongs  to  designated  minorities.  They  are 
entitled  to  certain  privileges  including  spe- 
cial schools  financed  by  the  government. 
Some  within  the  Jewish  community  would 
like  the  Jews  to  apply  for  this  special  status. 
Others  object  because  it  would  be  acknowl- 
edging what  the  anti-Semites  have  been 
claiming:  Jews  are  "other."  It  would  also 
deny  the  fact  that  the  vast  majority  of  Hun- 
gary's Jews  are  culturally  Hungarian  and  do 
not  consider  themselves  a  national  minority 
It  is  ironic  that  there  has  been  such  a  re- 
surgence of  anti-Semitism  in  Hungary  since 
so  many  Hungarians  live  outside  of  Hungary, 
where  they  are  often  denied  schooling  in 
their  language  and  other  cultural  rights. 
Czechoslovakia 
Anti-Semitism  in  Czechoslovakia  as  a 
whole  has  been  peripheral  to  political  devel- 
opments. Jewish  leaders  have  described  it  as 
"marginal"  but  it  has  not  been  totally  ab- 
sent. It  has  been  particularly  visible  among 
Slovakian  separatists.  The  Slovak  National 
Party,  a  group  with  anti-Semitic  overtones, 
won  several  seats  in  the  Slovak  National 
Council  and  the  Federal  Assembly.  In  March 
1991,  a  crowd  of  approximately  7.000  Slo- 
vakian protestors  at  a  rally  chanted  anti-Se- 
mitic. anti-Czech  slogans  and  waved  por- 
traits of  Nazi  war  criminal  Josef  Tiso.  They 
also  physically  assaulted  President  Havel. 
During  the  rally,  recordings  of  Tiso's  speech- 
es were  broadcast.  This  is  part  of  an  effort  to 
whitewash  his  role  and  that  of  Slovakia  dur- 
ing World  War  U. 

The  occasion  for  the  protest  was  the  52nd 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  Nazi  pup- 
pet state  of  Slovakia  on  March  14.  1939. 
Havel  warned  against  nostalgia  for  an  event 
that  brought  war  and  misery.  This  was  not 
the  first  time  President  Havel  had  spoken 
out  in  a  direct  fashion  to  condemn  anti-Sem- 
itism. Frantisek  Mlklosko,  chairman  of  the 
Slovak  National  Council,  who  accompanied 
Havel  on  his  visit,  apologized  for  the  behav- 
ior of  the  crowd. 
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Slovakian  separatists  have  organized  daily 
meetings  and  rallies  in  Bratislava  In  support 
of  Slovakian  Independence.  At  such  rallies, 
leaflets  charging  a  Zionist  conspiracy  have 
been  distributed. 

In  April,  demonstrators  protesting  the  res- 
ignation of  Prime  Minister  Vladimir  Machler 
complained  that  the  political  changes  In  Slo- 
vakia were  the  work  of  "Czechs.  Hungarians 
and  Jews."  Demonstrators  carried  posters 
with  vicious  anti-Semitic  statements. 

In  contrast  to  Slovakia,  there  have  been 
very  few.  if  any.  expressions  of  anti-Semi- 
tism In  Bohemia  and  Moravia. 

As  In  other  Extern  European  countries, 
the  racial/ethnic  conflict  in  Czechoslovakia 
does  not  Involve  only  Jews.  Czechs  and  Gyp- 
sies have  also  been  attacked.  Skinheads  have 
been  using  slogans  such  as  "Gypsies  to  the 
Gas  Chambers."  Many  of  these  groups  are 
fiercely  antl-forelgn.  They  direct  their  ani- 
mus also  against  Vietnamese  and  Cuban  for- 
eign workers.  Currently,  Jews  are  usually 
not  the  target  of  their  violence. 

Surveys  of  public  attitudes  towards  Jews, 
Israel  and  the  Holocaust  in  Czechoslovakia. 
Hungary  and  Poland  demonstrate  that  23 
percent  of  Czechs  and  34  percent  of  Slovaks 
preferred  that  Jews  not  live  In  their  neigh- 
borhoods. Those  who  are  disappointed  by  the 
pace  of  reform  or  the  dislocation  that  ac- 
companies the  switch  from  a  controlled  to  a 
market  economy  have  looked  for  a  scapegoat 
and  found  it  in  the  Gypsies  and  Jews. 

SUMMARY 

In  an  area  where  anti-Semitism  has  been 
endemic  for  centuries,  the  45-year  experience 
with  Communism  has  done  little  to  change 
feelings  about  Jews. 

Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  fact  is  that 
the  virtual  absence  of  Jews  in  most  Euro- 
pean countries,  as  a  result  of  the  Holocaust, 
has  had  so  little  impact  on  these  feelings. 
Not  only  does  there  seem  to  be  little  under- 
standing, even  interest,  concerning  the  geno- 
cide of  the  Jews.  It's  as  If  it  hadn't  happened. 
And  anti-Semitism  without  J^ws  raises  new 
questions  about  the  persistence  of  age-old 
patterns  of  prejudice. 

As  Europe  grows  together,  first  In  the  West 
and  eventually  "fi-om  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Urals."  and  as  more  people  seem  to  see  the 
trend,  the  importance  of  dealing  with  the 
old-new  anti-Semitism  becomes  all  the  more 
critical.  The  unified  Europe  of  the  coming 
decades  will  be  new  and  exciting,  not  just  as 
old  frontiers  and  enmities  diminish  or  fall, 
but  also  as  old  and  destructive  patterns  of 
thinking  about  neighbors  within  countries 
are  abandoned. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  H.R.  4163,  A 
BILL  TO  TURN  THE  SS  "UNITED 
STATES"  INTO  A  MARITIME  MU- 
SEUM 


HON.  DON  YOUNG 

OF  ALASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  4, 1992 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
my  colleagues  and  I  are  introducing  a  bill  that 
would  prohibit  the  foreign  sale  or  the  foreign 
scrapping  of  the  SS  United  States.  This  great 
ship  was  the  queen  of  the  seas  in  the  heyday 
of  passenger  ship  travel.  She  still  holds  the 
speed  record  for  trans-Atlantic  passenger  ship 
crossings.  It  is  only  appropriate  that  she  be- 
come a  museum  to  our  maritime  heritage,  not 
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a  txinch  of  blades  for  Japanese  or  Taiwanese 
razors. 

To  allow  this  great  ship  to  be  sold  to  a  for- 
eign scrap  yard  is  an  insult  to  the  men  and 
women  who  built  and  sailed  this  great  ship.  In 
an  era  where  our  Nation's  maritime  capability 
is  rapidly  deteriorating,  where  tx}th  our  ship- 
ping and  shipbuilding  industries  face  momen- 
tous competition  from  heavily  subsidized  for- 
eign competitors,  it  is  absolutely  appropriate 
ttiat  we  retain  the  vestiges  of  our  glorious  mar- 
itime past  as  a  tool  to  remirxj  the  people  of 
this  great  Nation  on  the  need  for  a  vital  U.S. 
maritime  industry. 

This  bill  requires  ttie  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation to  use  his  discretion  under  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act  of  1936.  as  amended,  to  prevent 
the  foreign  sale  of  this  great  vessel.  It  woukj 
also  allow  the  ship  to  be  stored  at  the  Mari- 
time Administration's  reserve  fleet  locations 
until  a  final  museum  location  can  be  found. 

On  February  10,  1992,  a  judicial  sale  is 
scheduled  on  the  SS  United  States.  It  is  the 
hope  of  the  authors  and  many  other  Members 
of  Congress  that  the  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation will  use  his  discretionary  authority  to 
prevent  the  sale  of  this  ship  to  a  foreign  scrap 
yard.  Several  cities  arxj  private  museums 
have  expressed  an  interest  in  tuming  this 
great  ship  into  a  museum  at  their  ports.  These 
organizations  and  municipalities  need  a  little 
more  time  to  finalize  the  financial  and  logistical 
planning  necessary  for  such  an  effort.  It  is  our 
hope  that  the  Secretary  will  give  this  great 
ship  enough  respect  to  allow  these  folks  a 
reasonable  amount  of  time  to  get  their  affairs 
in  order,  otherwise  this  great  lady  of  our  mari- 
time tradition  will  be  forever  lost. 


GOVERNMENT  REGULATIONS 
STRANGLING  SMALL  BUSINESSES 


HON.  ANDY  IRELAND 

OF  FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  4, 1992 

Mr.  IRELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  his  recent 
State  of  the  Union  Address,  President  Bush 
made  it  dear  that  he  understood  the  r-gu- 
latory  burden  that  government  regulation  im- 
poses on  small  businesses.  He  imposed  a  90- 
day  freeze  on  Federal  regulations,  which 
should  be  used  as  an  opportunity  for  depart- 
ments and  agencies  to  comply  with  the  Regu- 
latory Flexibility  Act.  The  following  letter  from 
the  National  Roofing  Contractors  Association, 
which  was  recently  also  published  in  the  Wall 
Street  Journal,  is  a  real-life  example  of  how 
our  complex  web  of  regulations  affects  even 
the  simplest  of  jot)s — putting  a  roof  on  your 
neighbor's  garage.  The  National  Roofing  Con- 
tractors Association,  and  their  president.  Rick 
Rosenow,  have  stated  their  case  well.  Isn't  it 
time  we  all  started  listing? 

National  Roofing 
Contractors  AssociA-noN, 
Rosemont.  IL,  January  1992. 
Theories  abound  as  to  why  the  economy  is 
at  a  standstill.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
one  of  the  contributing  factors  Is  the  ava- 
lanche of  regulations  that  has  put  a  drag  on 
American  business.  The  following  scenario 
will  demonstrate  just  how  pervasive  the  web 
of  regulations  has  become,  even  for  some- 
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thing  as  simple  as  fixing  the  roof  on  your 
neighbor's  garage. 

Suppose  you  own  a  roofing  business,  and 
one  morning  you  get  a  call  trom  your  neigh- 
bor, whose  garage  roof  Is  leaking.  He  tells 
you  that  the  roof  Is  asphalt-based,  and  you 
agree  to  send  a  repair  crew  to  try  to  fix  It. 
In  order  to  fully  comply  with  federal  regula- 
tions that  are  in  effect  today,  you  would 
have  to: 

First  examine  the  roof  to  determine 
whether  asbestos  Is  present.  There  is  a  good 
chance  that  an  asphalt  roof  will  at  least  In- 
clude asbestos-containing  liase  flashings  and 
cements:  if  they  do.  EPA  regulations  will 
apply  and  OSHA  regulations  may  apply. 

It  Is  very  likely  that  you  won't  know  trom 
a  visual  examination  whether  asbestos  is 
present.  In  that  case,  you  will  have  to  cut  a 
sample  from  the  roof,  and  patch  It  to  avoid 
leaks  at  the  point  of  the  sample  cut.  You 
will  then  send  the  sample,  after  you  have 
bagged  it  properly,  to  an  accredited  lalwra- 
tory.  and  delay  your  repair  work  until  the 
sample  is  analyzed.  (In  some  states,  only  a 
certified  abatement  contractor  is  allowed  to 
make  this  test  cut.) 

If  you  discover  that  asbestos  is  contained 
in  the  roof. 

Notify  the  owner  (your  neighbor)  In  writ- 
ing. 

Notify  the  EPA  Regional  Office  (10  days 
prior  to  beginning  work,  which  will  mean 
your  nelghlKjr's  roof  will  continue  to  leak). 

Be  sure  that  at  least  one  person  on  your  re- 
pair crew  is  trained  to  satisfy  EPA  require- 
ments. 

Conduct  air  monitoring  on  the  job,  once 
you  are  able  to  start  work,  to  determine 
whether  emissions  of  asbestos  will  exceed 
OSHA's  action  level.  You  can't  do  this,  of 
course,  until  the  10-day  EPA  notification  pe- 
riod has  passed. 

Once  you  t>egln  any  repair  work,  you  will 
have  to  "adequately  wet"  the  materials. 
EPA  defines  this  as  "thoroughly  penetrat- 
ing" the  ast>est08-containIng  material,  which 
is  an  interesting  concept  for  a  waterproof 
material  like  asphalt.  EPA  also  stipulates 
that  there  be  no  "visible  emissions"  on  the 
job  even  If  you  can  demonstrate  that  the 
emissions  contain  no  asbestos  fitters. 

You  will  then  have  to  vacuum  the  dust 
generated  by  any  "cutting"  that  you  do.  put 
it  in  double  bags,  and  take  it  to  an  approved 
landfill. 

You  will  also  be  responsible  for  prohibiting 
smoking  on  the  job  site,  and  are  subject  to 
fine  if  one  of  your  employees  lights  up. 

You  will  probably  wonder  why  your  nelgh- 
tior  will  be  asked  to  absorb  all  of  the  costs 
associated  with  these  steps,  since  hundreds 
of  test  samples  have  shown  no  asbestos  expo- 
sures above  acceptable  limits  in  roofing  op- 
erations. 

Ensure  that  your  crew  Is  trained  about  any 
hazardous  materials  that  they  may  encoun- 
ter. (These  will  Include  the  gasoline  you  use 
to  power  the  pump  on  your  roofing  kettle.) 
You  will  also  have  to  be  sure  that  copies  of 
the  appropriate  Material  Safety  Data  Sheets 
are  present  at  the  work  site,  and  that  all 
containers  are  properly  labelled. 

Your  crew  must  also  be  thoroughly  trained 
in  handling  these  materials.  This  will  be  de- 
termined not  by  what  steps  you  have  taken 
to  train  them,  but  by  what  your  employees 
tell  the  OSHA  inspector  who  asks  them  what 
they  have  been  taught. 

Because  you  are  transporting  asphalt  at  a 
temperature  above  212  degrees,  so  that  your 
crew  won't  have  to  wait  two  or  three  hours 
at  your  neighbor's  home  for  the  asphalt  to 
heat,  you  must: 
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Marl   the  side  of  your  roonnjr  kettle  with 
a  stick  er  that  says  "HOT"  In  Gothic  letters. 
Com  ilete  shipping  papers  before  the  truck 
?our  yard. 

emergency   response  procedures  de- 
In  the  event  the  kettle  should  turn 
route  to  your  neighbor's  home, 
efcre  that  your  driver  has  been  drug- 
and  has  a  commercial   driver's  11- 
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sljre  that  the  driver  completes  his  log 
sheets  for  the  day.  and  stops  25  miles  after  he 
leaves  your  yard  to  see  if  the  load  has  shift- 
ed. 

Be  sire  that  your  kettle  has  a  hazardous 
materl  i\  placard,  in  addition  to  the  "HOT " 
stlcke;  mentioned  above. 
Beca  ise  your  vehicle  is  being  driven  for 
I  Blated  matters,  you  must  be  sure  that 
ver  wears  his  seat  belt,  and  has  re- 
driver  training.  If  he  does  not  wear 
belt,  you,  of  course,  will  be  fined. 
AsstAning  you  have  met  other  OSHA  safety 
stands  rds.  and  are  satisfied  you  will  be  in 
compl  ance  with  local  and  state  regulations, 
it  is  I  ow  safe  for  you  to  begin.  Your  most 
dangei  ous  act,  however,  is  yet  to  come:  pre- 
sentln  [  your  neighbor  with  his  bill,  and  ex- 
plalnii  g  why  your  costs  have  increased  so 
drama  Jcally  in  the  three  years  since  these 
regula  lions  have  been  promulgated. 

William  Good, 
Executive  Vice  President. 
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HON.  JUL  L  LONG 

OF  INDIANA 
raE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  4, 1992 

LONG.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  Representa- 

the  Fourth  Congressional  District  of  In- 

wish  to  extend  a  greeting  to  Vice 

QuAYLE,  wtv5  represented  Indiana's 

Congressional  District  from  1976  until 

Indiana's  junior  Senator  in  1980. 

Vice  President  Quayle  will  be  cele- 

Ns  45th  birthday,  and  I  know  that  my 

would  appreciate  an  extension  of 

birthday  greetings  on  his  birthday.  On 

of  myself  and  the  people  of  Indiana's 

Congressional  District,  and  wherever 

PreskJent  may  be  today  working  hard 

t^etter  Amerka,  I  extend  him  our  warmest 

greetings  and  wish  him  safe  travels 

wishes  in  the  coming  year. 


b<st 


ENOUGH  FOR  GOVERNMENT 
WORK 


HON.  scon  L  KUIG 

OF  WISCONSIN 
INhUE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVES 


Tuesday,  February  4, 1992 

KLUG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I'd  like  to  Include  in 
Record  a  story  from  the  November  4, 
jdition  of  Industry  Week  magazine.  The 
highlights  the  role  which  Mchael 
WilliaAison,  a  constituent  of  mine  from  Madi- 
son, V  l\,  is  playing  in  bringing  the  Total  Quality 
Manaiement  concept— or  TQM— to  Govern- 
ment 

TotAl  Quality  Management  ideas  and  tech- 
nique: I   are    having    a    revolutionary    impact 
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across  the  private  sector,  and  applied  to  Gov- 
emment  have  the  potential  to  save  $1  out  of 
every  S5  in  operations  costs  while  actually  im- 
proving sen/k:es  to  the  puWk:.  Agencies  within 
the  Department  of  Defense  and  the  Internal 
Revenue  Sen/k:e,  where  TQM  has  been  tried 
on  a  prototype  basis,  have  shown  remafkabte 
improvements  in  efficiency  and  service  deliv- 
ery. 

TQM,  and  the  efforts  of  people  like  Mike 

Williamson  to  bring  it  to  Government,  can 

make  a  real  difference  in  what  we  mean  when 

we  say  "Good  Enough  for  Govemment  Work." 

TQM  Government 

(By  Joseph  F.  McKenna) 

Good  enough  for  govemment  work. 

So  goes  the  public  apologia.  America  is  not 
merely  the  land  of  the  free.  Its  also  the 
home  of  the  lousy  city  service,  the  cum- 
bersome state  bureaucracy,  and  the  perk-lov- 
ing, free-lunching,  check-kiting  Congress 
from  Hell. 

But,  hey,  that's  the  way  government  is, 
right? 

Wrong,  Americans  should  not  be  seeing 
government  the  way  it  is  and  asking  why.  In- 
stead, like  George  Bernard  Shaw,  they 
should  be  seeing  govemment  the  way  it 
could  be  and  asking  why  not.  And  the  way  it 
could  be  is  efficient,  cost-effective,  and  cus- 
tomer-driven. 

In  other  words.  Total  Quality  Government. 

As  it  turns  out,  the  proposition  of  govem- 
ment of,  by,  and  for  the  customer  isn't  all 
that  farfetched.  Public-service  visionaries 
have  successfully  introduced  Total  Quality 
Management  (TQM)  ideas  and  techniques 
into  a  variety  of  governmental  programs. 
This  is  something  even  filmmaker  Frank 
Capra  couldn't  have  dreamed  of:  Mr.  Demlng 
Goes  to  Washington  .  .  .  and  the  Statehouse 
.  .  .  and  City  Hall. 

What  America  means  by  saying  "Good 
enough  for  government  work"  can  change, 
insists  Michael  L.  Williamson,  co-chairman 
of  the  National  Public  Sector  Network 
(NPSN).  Madison.  Wis.,  an  information  clear- 
inghouse on  TQM. 

"You  know  how  "Made  in  Japan'  has  taken 
on  a  new  meaning  in  this  country?"  says  Mr. 
Williamson.  "I  now  firmly  believe  that  'Good 
enough  for  govemment  work'  will  take  on  a 
new  meaning.  People  are  looking  at  [TQM  in 
government!  partly  because  of  the  fiscal  aus- 
terity sweeping  the  country,  but  also  be- 
cause of  an  understanding  of  customer-ori- 
entation." 

TQM  is  a  win-win  situation  for  everyone 
involved  in  government,  declares  Ian  D. 
Littman,  director  of  federal  TQM  services  for 
the  management  consultant  Coopers  Si 
Lybrsmd  and  the  co-author  of  Excellence  in 
Government:  Total  Quality  Management  in 
the  1990s  (Coopers  &  Lybrand.  1990).  "It's  pa- 
triotic and  represents  streamlining."  he 
says,  "but  it  also  represents  an  improvement 
to  the  image  of  public  service,  which  is  what 
everybody  wants." 

"Using  modern  quality  management  to 
save  one  out  of  every  five  dollars  in  govern- 
ment operations  costs,  while  actually  im- 
proving services  to  the  public,  is  a  realistic 
and  maybe  even  a  modest  goal."  says  David 
K.  Carr.  a  Coopers  &  Lybrand  partner  and 
Mr.  Littman's  co-author.  "Private  compa- 
nies have  saved  as  much,  and  some  public 
agencies  are  well  on  their  way." 

Already,  certain  federal  departments  can 
boast  of  the  most  impressive  strides  toward 
quality  in  the  public  arena.  One  1990  statistic 
from  the  Office  of  Management  &  Budget 
cited  quality  and  productivity-improvement 
efforts  in  265  government  programs. 
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"We've  seen  a  noticeable  Increase  of  Inter- 
est and  involvement  in  the  federal  govern- 
ment." reports  Jeff  Manthos  of  the  Federal 
(juallty  Institute  (FQI).  Washington.  He 
points  to  the  15  winners  of  the  Quality  Im- 
provement Prototype  Award— a  Baldrige 
Award-like  honor— and  to  the  three  to  four 
finalists  for  every  winner  selected.  Also,  he 
tells  Industry  Week,  "We've  actually  con- 
sulted or  applied  what  we  call  our  start-up 
service  to  more  than  30  other  agencies." 

For  the  deficit-hobbled  U.S.,  Total  Quality 
Government  is  the  compass  that  could  direct 
the  nation  back  to  fiscal  well-being.  For  in- 
stance. Coopers  &  Lybrand's  Mr.  Carr  points 
out  that  quality  management  "will  mean 
savings  of  $100  billion  a  year"  at  the  federal 
level. 

And  as  the  feds  go.  so  must  go  state  and 
local  governments. 

"The  best  estimate  is  that  there  are  about 
50  county  and  municipal  quality  initiatives 
in  the  United  States,"  report  the  co-authors 
of  Elxcellence  in  Govemment.  "These  include 
Phoenix,  Ft.  Collins,  Colo.,  Madison.  Wis.. 
Rocky  MounUin.  N.C..  and  Volusia,  Fla. 

"Well-run  local  TQM  efforts  are  probably 
the  'hidden  Jewels'  of  the  renaissance  of 
American  quality,"  they  continue.  "They 
have  managed  to  introduce  TQM  to  nearly 
the  full  spectrum  of  public-service  functions. 
Few  private  companies  face  such  a  complex 

Admittedly,  few  private  industries  do  sur- 
pass government  with  regard  to  managerial 
complexity.  But  business  and  Industry— and 
the  far-sighted  managers  in  them — deserve 
much  of  the  credit  for  showing  public  agen- 
cies just  how  valuable  TQM  is.  Like  business 
and  industry,  govemment  has  watched  as 
customer  demands  rise  and  resources  dis- 
appear. Not  surprisingly,  well-managed  pub- 
lic agencies  have  taken  their  cue  from  such 
quality-oriented  turnarounds  as  Xerox  Corp. 
and  Motorola  Corp. 

For  those  corporations,  says  Mr.  Littman. 
there  was  a  compelling  need  to  embrace 
TQM.  Maybe  it  was  a  coveted  gain  of  market 
share,  or  maybe  it  was  simply  survival.  Al- 
though "we  don't  have  a  parallel  to  that  in 
government."  says  Mr.  Littman,  it's  impor- 
tant to  "Shake  the  federal  employee,  the  fed- 
eral manager,  and  say,  'Hey,  this  is  impor- 
tant. You're  going  to  have  less  money  to 
work  with  in  the  future,  fewer  people,  and 
lower-caliber  people." " 

Government,  Mr.  Littman  says,  has  to  be- 
come a  better  place — indeed,  an  important 
place— to  work.  TQM  can  make  that  happen, 
as  current  success  stories  attest. 

One  of  these  success  stories  is  a  1991  Proto- 
type Award  winner,  the  1926th  Communica- 
tions-Computer Systems  Group  of  the  Air 
Force  Logistics  Command.  The  1926th  serves 
the  information  systems  needs  of  20.000  cus- 
tomers at  Robbins  Air  Force  Base.  Georgia's 
largest  industrial  complex. 

Four  years  ago.  the  1926th  embraced  the 
Air  Force's  quality  strategy  called  QP4— peo- 
ple, process,  performance,  and  product. 
Sounding  quite  a  bit  like  today's  leaders  in 
civilian  industry,  the  1926th  outlines  its 
quality  "transformation  triad"  in  a  sum- 
mary published  by  the  FQI. 

"The  first  part  Is  management,  the  trans- 
formation of  functional  managers  into  proc- 
ess managers  and  quality  leaders.  Second  is 
methodology,  the  use  of  statistical  process 
control  (the  language  of  the  process)  and  the 
other  analytical  techniques  to  improve  our 
processes.  Third  is  people,  the  trans- 
formation of  the  workforce  into  an  empow- 
ered team  performing  at  its  full  potential." 

As  a  customer-driven  organization,  the 
1926th  has  become  a  group  of  quality  com- 
mandos whose  chief  weapon  is  a  14-step  plan. 
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"The  steps  range  from  flow-charting  to 
process  certification  and  are  designed  to 
achieve  continuous  Improvement  and  cus- 
tomer satisfaction,"  the  1926th  reports  in  the 
FQI  summary.  "Through  the  use  of  this  ap- 
proach, results  in  productivity  and  quality  of 
service  have  exceeded  our  expectations.  For 
example,  cost  savings  and  avoidances  have 
reached  nearly  $10  million  over  the  past 
three  years  and,  based  on  our  feedback,  cus- 
tomer satisfaction  is  at  an  all-time  high." 

O.  K.  So  $10  million  won't  make  up  over- 
night for  government's  decades  of  waste.  But 
every  step  away  trom  the  $9,609  socket 
wrench  is  a  step  In  the  right  direction. 

"There's  a  profusion  of  interest  out  there," 
argues  the  NPSN's  Mr.  Williamson,  who 
served  as  chief  of  staff  when  then-Mayor  Jo- 
seph Sensenbrenner  led  city  services  in 
Madison,  Wis.,  through  an  unprecedented 
quality  transformation  in  the  '80s.  Moreover, 
there's  pressure  from  leaders  in  the  private 
sector  to  adopt  quality  efforts  in  the  public 
sector,  says  Mr.  Sensenbrenner,  who  works 
as  a  quality  consultant  to  state  govern- 
ments. 

Obviously,  there's  no  reason  that  state  and 
local  governments  can't  follow  the  lead  of 
Wisconsin,  which  may  qualify  as  the  TQM 
state.  As  Mr.  Carr  and  Mr.  Littman  write: 

"Using  TQM,  the  Dept.  of  Revenue  in  1989 
was  able  to  send  refunds  to  1.2  million  tax- 
payers in  two  weeks  rather  than  eight,  which 
was  usual  before  then. 

"Impressed  by  this  and  other  successes,  in 
1989  Gov.  Tommy  Thompson  decided  to  make 
Wisconsin's  commitment  to  quality  formal. 
He  set  up  an  executive  steering  committee  of 
five  cabinet  secretaries  to  promote  and  over- 
see development  of  TQM  in  state  agencies.  . 
.  .  He  also  appointed  a  quality  coordinator 
for  state  government." 

The  state  legislature,  the  authors  add,  also 
pledged  allegiance  to  TQM,  giving  bipartisan 
support  to  such  efforts  as  TQM  training  for 
government  supervisors. 

Pointing  out  that  government  usually  lags 
Ijehind  industry  by  10  to  15  years,  Mr. 
Littman  says  it's  especially  Interesting  that 
Total  Quality  Government  is  "happening  at 
the  same  time  it's  happening  in  the  private 
sector."  Today,  he  says,  "govemment — espe- 
cially the  federal  agencies— is  as  Impressive 
in  its  results  as  some  of  your  Baldrige  win- 
ners." 

Then  again,  the  reason  for  that  phenome- 
non may  be  easy  to  explain.  Ours  is  a  nation 
in  crisis,  a  nation  saddled  with  debt  (more 
than  $3  trillion)  and  with  a  myriad  of  social 
problems.  In  a  world  that  is  disarming  mili- 
tarily and  all  but  disarmed  economically, 
the  call  for  quality  is  the  patriot's  call. 

As  Mr.  Williamson  observes,  government's 
mission  includes  "not  only  the  delivery  of 
service  but  also  regulation.  We're  charged 
with  keeping  the  peace  as  well  as  delivering 
fire  protection.  Because  the  customer  rela- 
tionship is  more  complex,  it's  more  dif- 
ficult." Still,  he's  "extremely  optimistic" 
that  TQM  orfcrs  a  "tremendous  amount  of 
Improvement  for  govemment. 

"We've  pretty  much  debunked  that  this 
won't  work  in  the  public  sector,"  he  says. 
"We've  got  too  many  examples  now." 

Success  stories  notwithstanding,  there's 
still  a  lot  of  missionary  work  to  do  among 
those  in  govemment,  both  elected  officials 
and  know-nothing  bureaucrats. 

"The  biggest  skeptics  and  detractors  Just 
don't  understand  what  it  is,"  laments  Mr. 
Littman.  "They  see  it  as  Japanese  manage- 
ment or  something  else.  They  don't  take  the 
time  to  understand  the  philosophy,  the 
empowerment,  the  customer  focus,  and  all 
the  issues  associated  with  it." 
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With  any  luck,  history  will  repeat  itself. 
Plenty  of  corporate  leaders  once  looked 
askance  at  the  principles  of  total  quality, 
only  to  become  zealots  when  the  success  sto- 
ries became  widely  known. 

"Interestingly  enough,"  Mr.  Williamson 
points  out,  "[TQM]  got  started  in  a  lot  of 
communities  where  people  in  corporations 
using  it  also  served  on  city  councils  and 
school  boards.  They  said,  'Let's  bring  that 
here.' " 

Yet,  a  growing  interest  in  Total  Quality 
Government  does  not  a  Juggemaut  make. 
Even  more  leaders  within  public  service  need 
to  press  the  case  for  TQM  among  their  col- 
leagues and  the  public  they  serve.  "Right 
now,"  write  Mr.  Carr  and  Mr.  Littman,  "ex- 
cellence in  government  is  missing  the  most 
important  Ingredient:  leadership." 

At  the  federal  level  to  date,  that  leadership 
has  been  confined  to  the  managers  of  TQM 
operation.  Within  the  elected  sphere,  the 
number  plunges  dramatically,  with  Rep. 
Newt  Gingrich  (R,  Ga.)  and  Rep.  Don  Ritter 
(R,  Pa.)  as  the  leading  Congressional  lights. 

"My  main  aim  is  to  make  this  a  principal 
national  issue  on  the  radar  screens  of  the 
great  political  debate,"  declares  Rep.  Ritter. 
a  true  believer  who  has  pushed  the  quality 
agenda  in  his  own  Congressional  office  as 
well  as  in  Pennsylvania's  Lehigh  Valley.  Re- 
grettably, Rep.  Ritter  admits,  "it's  not  on 
that  many  radar  screens  in  Congress." 

Why  that  is  the  case  taxes  the  rational 
mind.  Considering  the  public's  long-held 
skepticism  about  govemment,  public  offi- 
cials should  want  to  preach  quality  as  a  pub- 
lic goal.  More  importantly,  considering  the 
inevitable  consequences  of  government-as- 
usual,  public  officials  should  resign  their 
posts  unless  they  practice  quality. 

Admittedly,  infusing  TQM  into  the  heart 
of  government  is  a  scary  proposition  to  peo- 
ple more  at  home  with  a  copy  of  Niccolo 
MachlavelH's  "The  Prince"  than  with  Phil 
Crosby's  "Quality  Is  Free." 

"One  of  the  inherent  problems,"  explains 
Mr.  Williamson,  "is  that  politics,  by  its  na- 
ture, is  built  on  competition.  Quality  is  built 
on  cooperation."  When  it  comes  to  what  Mr. 
Williamson  calls  "the  political  stuff,"  politi- 
cians don't  want  anything  to  do  with  contin- 
uous improvement  "because  it  might  in- 
crease the  competitive  advantage  of  their 
opponents." 

Nevertheless,  there's  still  room  for  quality 
efforts  from  City  Hall  to  Capitol  Hill.  For  in- 
stance, says  Mr.  Sensenbrenner,  Congress 
could  use  TQM  to  determine  the  impact  of 
(lending  bills  by  a  systematized  look  at  simi- 
lar legislation  and  related  data.  TQM,  he 
says,  also  could  streamline  internal  proc- 
esses, such  as  preparing  audits  and  commit- 
tee reports.  And  Mr.  Williamson  points  to 
one  state  legislator  in  Wisconsin  who  uses 
quality-improvement  techniques  not  only  in 
the  assembly  but  in  her  political  campaign- 
ing as  well. 

Especially  in  Washington,  Total  Quality 
Govemment  should  be  derigeur.  Even  if  TQM 
could  unravel  only  the  redundancies  built 
into  fashioning  a  federal  budget,  says  Mr. 
Littman,  the  change  would  be  monumental. 
But,  as  management  demigod  Dr.  W.  Ed- 
wards Demlng  declares,  quality  requires  pro- 
found knowledge  and  constancy  of  purpose — 
attributes  rarely  associated  with  govern- 
ment in  general  and  almost  never  associated 
with  Congress. 

Certainly  TQM  has  a  place  in  Congress, 
which  is  little  more  than  a  lab  for  the  study 
of  organized  inaction.  Congress,  Mr.  Littman 
notes,  "is  as  archaic  as  you  can  get.  It's  feu- 
dal and  not  likely  to  embrace  the  idea  unless 
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members  can  see  how  it's  going  to  improve 
their  offices  and  make  people  who  call  feel 
better  about  them." 

The  fact  is,  the  total-quality  approach  has 
worked  in  industry.  And  It  can  work  in  gov- 
ernment—to the  credit  of  the  serving  and  the 
benefit  of  the  served.  All  it  needs  is  an  ini- 
tial push  trom  the  top. 

That  means  President  Bush  must  use  his 
bully  pulpit  to  preach  TQM  to  all  comers  of 
the  Executive  Branch.  That  means  state  and 
local  governments  must  follow  the  lead  of 
Wisconsin.  That  means  the  535  members  of 
Congress  must  foresake  the  safe  harbor  of 
bureaucracy  for  the  uncharted  and  challeng- 
ing waters  of  customer-oriented  results. 

Total  Quality  Govemment  represents  a 
way  of  thinking  about  public  policy  that  is 
every  bit  as  revolutionary  as  those  ideas  pro- 
moted by  Thomas  Jefferson  and  James  Madi- 
son. Quality  "isn't  a  matter  of  an  adjust- 
ment here,  a  bit  of  fine  tuning  there,"  say 
Lloyd  Dobyns  and  Clare  Crawford-Mason  in 
"Quality  or  Else:  The  Revolution  in  World 
Business"  (Houghton  Miffiln,  1991).  "Quality 
is  a  change  in  the  stmcture  and  purpose  of 
an  organization.  ..." 

As  America  moves  further  into  its  third 
century,  a  profound  change  of  purpose  is 
needed— to  be  a  nation  not  only  dedicated  to 
human  liberty,  but  also  devoted  to  its  own 
continuous  improvement. 


TRIBUTE  TO  CATHERYNE  J. 
FARRIS 


HON.  RICHARD  RAY 

OF  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  February  4, 1992 
Mr.  RAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  pay 
tribute  to  Mrs.  Catheryne  J.  Farris  who  re- 
cently retired  from  a  long  and  distinguished 
career  with  the  city  of  (Dolumbus,  GA. 

From  1961  to  1991,  Mrs.  Fams  heW  several 
important  positiorts  within  the  city's  govem- 
ment. At  the  time  of  her  retirement,  she 
sen/ed  as  special  population  coordinator 
where  she  directed  a  staff  of  22  in  coordinat- 
ing and  supervising  programs  for  4  senior  citi- 
zens centers,  21  neighborhood  senk>r  ddas, 
the  Senior  Day  Care  Center,  the  Retired  Sen- 
ior Volunteer  Program,  arxj  the  Therapeutk: 
Recreatkjn  Program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  applaud  Mrs.  Fams  for  her 
dedk:atk>n  and  tireless  work  on  behalf  of  the 
people  of  Columtxjs,  GA.  I  woukj  also  like  to 
submit  for  the  Congressional  Record  a  copy 
of  a  resolution  passed  by  the  Columbus  City 
Council  whk:h  expresses  their  appreciation: 
A  Resolution— No.  620-81 
Whereas.  Mrs.  Catheryne  J.  Farris,  Special 
Populations  Coordinator  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Parks  and  Recreation,  is  retiring  on 
December  31, 1991; 

Whereas,  Mrs.  Farris  was  employed  by  this 
government  in  1961  and  since  has  served  in 
numerous  recreation  capacities — always 
making  a  tremendous  impact  on  the  lives  of 
our  citizens: 

Whereas,  As  Special  Populations  (Coordina- 
tor. Mrs.  Farris  coordinates  and  supervises 
programs  of  four  Senior  Citizen  Centers, 
Neighborhood  Senior  Clubs,  the  Senior  Day  . 
Care  Center,  the  Retired  Senior  Volunteer 
Program  (RSVP),  and  the  Therapeutic 
Recreation  Program: 

Whereas,  Mrs.  Farris  works  diligently  with 
other  senior  citizen  groups  and  agencies  at 
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lo^al  and  state  levels  to  facillUte  special 

and  activities  for  senior,  and  to  en- 

the  general  welfare  of  our  senior  popu- 


Whe  reas. 


pa  "tic 


through  the  tireless  efforts  and 

dedication  of  Mrs.  Farris,  Columbus  senior 

citizeis  have  been  afforded  the  opportunity 

Jclpate   in   such   events  as  Georgia 

Olympics,  Camp  Wlll-A-Way.  Senior 

Oktoberfest  and  Senior  Citizen  State 

Softb4ll  Tournament; 

therefore,  the  Council  of  Columbus, 
a  hereby  resolves; 

Council  hereby  expresses  its  apprecia- 
-jr  the  dlllsrent  and  faithful  service  of 
<  atheryne  J.  Farris  who  has  served  the 
Conso  idated  Government  and  the  citizens  of 
Colun  bus  for  30  years.  We  wish  for  Mrs. 
Farrl!  happiness  and  contentment  in  her  re- 
tiremi  int. 
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LETTING  TERRORIST  HABBASH  GO 
IS  A  MAJOR  SETBACK  IN  FIGHT 
AG  MNST  TERRORISM 
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HON.  NTTA  M.  LOWEY 

OF  NEW  YORK 

wIthe  house  of  representatives 
Tuesday,  February  4, 1992 

Mrd  LOWEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
last  veek  the  rxjtorious  international  terrorist 
Georce  Habbash  was  admitted  to  a  French 
hospii  al  for  what  his  wife  called  a  routine  med- 
k:al  cl  leck.  Despite  enormous  evidence  that  he 
has  masterminded  countless  terrorist  oper- 
ation! ,  French  officials  permitted  him  to  travel 
backji}  his  home  in  Tunis  after  receiving  treat- 
ment 

Haibash  is  the  leader  of  the  Popular  Front 
for  th  I  Litjeration  of  Palestine,  a  militant  group 
respoislbie  for  numerous  terrorist  operations 
Ifwiuc  ing  the  highjacking  of  an  Air  France  jet 
and  i  1978  machine  gun  attack  at  Paris'  Orty 
Airpot  in  1978. 

Th<  decision  by  the  French  Govemment  to 
allow  Mr.  Habbash  to  slip  through  their  fingers 
and  r  jtum  to  Tunis  rather  tfian  being  brought 
to  jus  tk:e  is  a  travesty.  I  rise  to  condemn  the 
irresp  jnsibte  action  of  the  French  Govern- 
ment. Such  actk>ns  are  an  affront  to  victinns  of 
terrorism  and  all  who  believe  in  a  civilized  so- 
ciety. 


B\  SH'S  TRIP  GETS  A  BUM  RAP 


HON.  MICHAEL  G.  OXLEY 

OFOfflO 
THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday,  February  4, 1992 
MrJ  OXLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  strongly  urge 
you  I D  read  this  column  by  James  Kilpatrick, 
as  h<  takes  the  press  to  task  for  their  tactics 
(oIkMing  President  Bush's  trip  to  Japan.  He 
furth*  r  states  that  those  w(x)  are  critrcal  of  the 
PresiJent  must  recognize  that  "George  Bush 
is  th4  only  Presktent  we  have,  and  that  he's 
doinc  the  best  he  can  at  a  difTicult  period  at 
homi  and  abroad." 

Bush's  Trip  Gets  a  Bum  Rap 

(By  James  Kilpatriclc) 

A  lew  years  ago,  when  I  was  living  in  the 

Blue  Ridge  Mountains  of  Virginia.  I  saw  a 

flocU  of  vultures  go  to  work  on  a  wounded 
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deer.  The  birds  have  human  counterparts. 
Behold  the  buzzards  of  press  and  politics  as 
they  sink  their  talons  into  the  most  decent 
man  in  high  office  today. 

"President's  Trip  Is  PR  Disaster."  read  one 
headline.  "Bush  Fails  as  Salesman."  said  an- 
other. Sen.  Tom  Harkin  of  Iowa  fluttered  in: 
The  Bush  mission  was  a  "hat-in-hand  horror 
show."  Rep.  Richard  Gephardt  of  Missouri 
belittled  the  mission:  It  was  no  more  than  a 
photo  opportunity. 

The  Associated  Press,  which  used  to  have  a 
reputation  for  impartial  coverage  of  the 
news,  swooped  down:  "President  Bush  re- 
turned home  from  Japan."  said  the  AP, 
eager  to  get  at  the  entrails,  "boasting  of 
•dramatic  progress'  that  will  produce  Amer- 
ican jobs." 

Those  of  us  who  deal  in  opinion  will  regard 
that  word  "boasting"  with  professional  ad- 
miration. It  is  a  spin  word,  carrying  all  the 
unattractive  images  that  go  with  the  image 
of  a  braggart.  Bush  the  boaster!  What  did  he 
have  to  boast  about? 

Troubles,  they  say.  never  come  singly; 
troubles  come  in  bunches,  like  grapes,  and 
since  this  recession  began  in  1990  Bush  has 
had  a  vineyard  to  harvest.  He  returned  from 
the  Far  East  on  the  very  day  that  the  figures 
came  out  on  unemployment.  Gloomy  figures. 
They  dominated  the  weekend  news. 

Lee  lacocca,  the  Chrysler  crybaby,  leaped 
to  a  microphone  to  wail  once  more  at  the 
Japanese.  He  was  disappointed  at  the  presi- 
dent's inability  to  wring  greater  concessions 
from  Tokyo.  It  is  not  the  auto  industry's 
fault,  he  said,  that  Japan  sells  so  many  cars 
in  the  United  States.  He  was  fed  up  with  that 
kind  of  talk.  The  executives  who  run  the 
American  auto  Industry  are  not  idiots. 

Ah.  Sir.  a  bystander  might  observe,  the  ex- 
ecutives may  not  be  idiots,  but  considering 
their  performance  they  surely  are  morons— 
and  overpaid  morons  at  that. 

The  president's  trip  was  not  a  disaster.  The 
New  York  Times  buried  on  Page  26  some 
comments  that  escaped  the  buzzards.  James 
Koontz  of  New  Hampshire,  president  of  a 
company  manufacturing  machine  tools,  had 
some  sensible  things  to  say: 

"I  think  the  trip  created  recognition  that 
there  is  a  problem.  The  fact  that  we  focused 
on  the  Japanese  trade  problem  may  have 
gotten  some  of  the  Japanese  transplants  to 
realize  that  they  have  to  work  more  with 
American  vendors. 

"On  the  other  hand,  our  problems  are  not 
really  with  the  Japanese.  They  are  at  home. 
The  major  companies  and  unions  have  to  sit 
down  and  agree  to  make  our  plants  more 
flexible  and  productive.  The  Japanese  are  90 
percent  right  in  saying  our  problems  are 
here." 

Reginald  Lewis,  chairman  of  Beatrice 
International,  a  food  company,  had  no  criti- 
cism of  the  mission.  "I  dont  think  it  was  the 
wrong  thing  to  do."  Dexter  F.  Baker,  chair- 
man of  a  petrochemical  company  in  Penn- 
sylvania, was  one  of  the  executives  who  ac- 
companied the  president.  He  said:  "Some 
market-opening  initiatives  were  achieved.  I 
think  it  was  a  very  positive  trip.  This  wasn't 
tokenism." 

My  guess  is  that  the  president's  visit  gave 
the  iuscrutable  Japanese  a  great  deal  to  get 
scrutable  about.  They  should  undei"stand 
clearly  that  the  cries  of  "failure"  will  fire  up 
protectionists  in  Congress.  In  an  election 
year  all  kinds  of  folly  are  predictable. 

If  the  Japanese  want  to  avoid  a  trade  war 
that  could  set  off  worldwide  upheaval,  they 
may  yet  prove  agreeable  to  reforms  of  real 
meaning.  Meanwhile,  their  pledge  to  buy  an 
additional  $10  billion  a  year  in  auto  parts  is 
not  an  insignificant  promise. 
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Over  the  weekend,  most  newspapers  car- 
ried the  same  photograph  of  George  Bush.  He 
was  talking  with  reporters  aboard  Air  Force 
One  as  his  plane  left  Tokyo  for  home.  It  was 
a  photograph  of  a  weary  man,  half-dead  from 
sheer  fatigue,  but  there  was  something  in- 
domitable about  it  also.  The  lines  in  Bush's 
face  have  deepened  over  the  past  three  years. 
Eight  years  as  vice  president  prepared  him 
superbly  for  the  Oval  Office,  but  no  prepara- 
tion could  have  made  him  altogether  invul- 
nerable to  a  flight  of  vultures. 

Fly  off,  you  carrion  birds!  George  Bush  is 
the  only  president  we  have,  and  he's  doing 
the  best  he  can  at  a  difficult  period  at  home 
and  abroad.  Look  at  the  five  lightweights 
who  are  seeking  to  replace  him.  Their  names 
are  Brown.  Clinton.  Harkin.  Kerrey  and 
Tsongas.  Could  any  one  of  them  do  better? 
Think  it  over. 


February  4,  1992 


TRIBUTE  TO  BENJAMIN  JENKINS 


HON.  RICHARD  H.  STAIUNGS 

OF  IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  4. 1992 

Mr.  STALLINGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  take  the  opportunity  today  to  pay  tritnjte  to 
a  young  Cub  Scout  from  my  district,  Benjamin 
Jenkins  of  Idaho  Falls,  ID.  Benjamin  became 
a  hero  last  week  when  he  saved  the  life  of  a 
friend  with  a  skill  he  teamed  in  ttie  Cub 
Scouts. 

I  would  like  to  insert  in  today's  RECORD  the 
text  of  a  newspaper  article  published  in  the 
Idaho  Falls  Post  Register  on  Sunday,  Feb- 
ruary 2.  The  article  was  written  by  Lisa  Miller: 

For  Benjamin  Jenkins,  being  a  hero  meant 
getting  to  eat  a  whole  plate  of  cookies. 

The  fourth-grader  became  a  hero  last 
month  when  he  saved  the  life  of  a  choking 
fHend  with  the  Heimlich  maneuver  he 
learned  in  Cub  Scouts. 

The  boys  were  playing  basketball  in  Daniel 
Delonas'  yard  when  Daniel  suddenly  stopped 
and  put  his  hand  to  his  throat  as  his  face 
turned  dark  red. 

Benjamin  knew  just  what  to  do. 

"I  was  kind  of  nervous,  but  I  just  did  what 
they  taught  us  to  do  in  Scouts."  he  said.  "I 
went  up  behind  him  and  did  it." 

Benjamin  dislodged  a  piece  of  candy  in  two 
tries.  He  said  it  new  out  of  his  friend's 
mouth. 

Daniel,  also  a  fourth-grader,  was  sucking 
on  a  piece  of  candy  when  he  tilted  his  head 
back  and  the  candy  slid  into  his  throat. 

"I  started  waving  my  arms  around  and 
Benjamin  came  running  and  saved  me,"  he 
said. 

Benjamin  said  the  other  boys  who  were 
playing  basketball  didn't  know  anything 
about  the  Heimlich  maneuver  until  he  dem- 
onstrated it  after  their  fHend  almost  choked 
to  death. 

"Later  that  night,  the  Delonases  came 
down  and  gave  me  a  plateful  of  cookies  and 
a  sign  that  said.  'Our  Hero.'  That  was  the 
nicest  part."  Benjamin  said. 

Edward.  Daniel's  father,  said  they  were 
grateful  Benjamin  was  there  and  knew  what 
to  do. 

"When  we  brought  the  gifts  down  for  Ben- 
jamin his  dad  didn't  know  that  happened. 
Benjamin  hadn't  told  anyone,"  he  said. 
"Plenty  of  praise  was  lavished  after  we  told 
him  and  everyone  had  a  big  smile  on  their 
face." 

The  praise  may  not  end  there. 


Pamela  Helm,  Benjamin's  Cub  Scout  lead- 
er, said  Benjamin  probably  will  receive  a 
special  award  at  the  Scouts'  Blue  and  Gold 
Banquet  next  week. 

Benjamin  learned  the  life-saving  maneuver 
when  the  Scouts  went  to  the  police  and  fire 
stations  for  demonstrations,  but  he  had 
never  actually  practiced  it  on  someone  until 
he  used  it  to  save  a  life. 

"They  saw  the  demonstration  and  we  read 
about  it  in  a  section  of  his  Cub  Scout  man- 
ual, but  we  taught  them  never  to  do  it  on  an 
actual  person  unless  they  were  really  chok- 
ing because  it  could  hurt  the  person,"  Helm 
said.  "I'm  glad  this  sunk  in." 

Benjamin's  father.  David,  said  his  son  is  a 
quick,  clear  thinker  who  doesn't  panic  under 
pressure. 

"You  never  know  what's  sticking  with 
these  children."  he  said.  "I'm  glad  the  things 
he  is  learning  at  home  and  at  school  or  Cub 
Scouts  are  staying  with  him." 


1992  GROUNDHOG  DAY 
PROCLAMATION 


HON.  WnHAM  F.  CUNGER,  JR. 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  4, 1992 

Mr.  CLINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
announce  the  predtetion  of  the  only  legitimate 
and  true  fur-covered  weather  forecaster  in  his- 
tory. Of  course,  I  refer  to  the  famous  and  al- 
ways correct  Punxsutawney  Phil. 

As  I  am  sure  all  of  my  colleagues  know, 
February  2  is  one  of  our  most  important  an- 
nual events:  It's  Groundhog  Day.  Every  year, 
Phil  emerges  from  his  burrow,  takes  a  peek 
and  informs  his  millions  of  faithful  fans  as  to 
the  fate  of  Okj  Man  Winter. 

So,  without  further  delay,  here,  direct  from 
Gobbler's  Knob,  is  Phil's  1992  forecast: 
1992  Groundhog  Day  Proclamation 

This  February  2d  at  exactly  7:27  a.m., 
Punxsutawney  Phil  seer  of  seers,  prognos- 
ticator  of  prognosticators,  emerged  "reluc- 
tantly" but  alertly  from  his  borrow  at  Gob- 
bler's Knob  in  Punxsutawney,  PA. 

His  friend.  Bud  Dunkel.  held  him  high  so 
be  could  wish  the  huge  throng  of  faithful  fol- 
lowers a  happy  Groundhog  Day. 

Phil  glanced  skyward  toward  the  east  then 
behind  at  the  ground  and  said  loud  and  clear 
In  groundhogeeze  to  President  Jim  Means  "I 
definitely  see  a  shadow.  It's  back  to  bed  'til 
six  more  weeks  of  changeable  winter  weather 
are  over." 


CARTERET  MAN  SELECTED  TO  BE 
GRAND  MARSHAL  OF  NEWARK 
ST.  PATRICK'S  DAY  PARADE 


HON.  BERNARD  J.  DWYER 

of  new  JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  4. 1992 

Mr.  DWYER  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  today  to  congratulate  Councilman  Francis 
J.  James  of  Carteret,  NJ,  on  his  selection  as 
the  grand  marshal  for  the  1992  St.  Patrick's 
Day  Parade  hosted  by  the  city  of  Newark.  The 
parade  will  be  hekJ  on  March  15,  1992. 

Mr.  James,  who  was  bom  and  raised  in  Ba- 
yonne,  NJ,  has  lived  in  Carteret  for  the  past 
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31  years.  However,  his  Irish  roots  are  deep. 
His  nx)ttier,  father  and  two  okler  brothers  inv 
migrated  from  County  Cork  in  1929. 

Frank  James  has  lived  his  life  in  New  Jer- 
sey. He  is  married  to  Carol  Pryor  James.  They 
have  raised  four  children  arid  are  now  ttie 
proud  grandparents  of  two  grandsons. 

Councilman  James  has  been  an  active 
memtier  of  Local  68  of  the  lUOE  for  37  years; 
and,  since  1987,  has  served  as  the  training  di- 
rector for  the  kxsal's  school.  Prevkiusly,  Mr. 
James  has  served  as  the  vk:e  presklent  of  the 
Union  County  Central  Labor  Council  AFL-CIO. 
He  has  been  a  tnjstee  of  the  Middlesex  Labor 
Council,  AFL-CIO;  a  member  of  the  Lator  Ad- 
visory Committee  of  both  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America  and  United  Ceretxal  Palsy;  and  he 
htas  served  as  a  member  of  the  International 
Union  of  Operating  Engineers  Safety  ar>d 
Health  Committee. 

Councilman  James  was  the  general  chair- 
man of  the  1980  Irish  Festival  and  a  past 
president  of  the  Gibtin  Association.  In  1978, 
he  served  as  the  chief  of  staff  for  the  Newaric 
St.  Patrick's  Day  Parade  and  is  an  active 
nnember  of  the  Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians. 

As  a  Fourth  Degree  Knight  in  the  Father 
Carey  Council  #1280,  Frank  James  has  been 
active  in  his  church  and  its  charitable  commu- 
nity wort(.  He  is  a  devoted  husband  and  father 
and  has  been  a  responsible  civic  leader. 
Clearty,  the  parade's  sponsors  could  not  have 
selected  a  better  graiid  marshal  for  \he  St. 
Patrick's  Day  Parade. 


TRADE  ENHANCEMENT  ACT  OF  1992 


HON.  CARDISS  COLLINS 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  4. 1992 

Mrs.  COLLINS  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
bill  we  are  introducing  today,  \he  Trade  En- 
hancement Act  of  1992,  will  accomplish  what 
President  Bush  tried  tHit  failed  to  do  on  his  re- 
cent trip  to  Japan.  Rather  than  attempting  to 
cajole  Japan  into  buying  a  few  more  Amer- 
ican-made automobiles  and  auto  parts,  this 
legislation  says  Japan  must  either  firKJ  a  way 
on  its  own  to  substantially  reduce  our  huge 
trade  deficit  with  Japan  in  each  of  the  next  5 
years,  or  we  will  reduce  the  deficit  for  ttnem  by 
strKtty  limiting  what  they  can  bring  into  our 
country. 

The  future  health  of  our  economy  cannot  b»e 
based  on  vague  commitments  made  k>etween 
President  Bush  and  various  Japanese  Govem- 
ment officials.  Since  the  President's  retum,  the 
pitfalls  of  relying  on  such  understarxjings  have 
tjecome  clear.  Japan's  Prime  Minister  and  the 
head  of  Toyota  now  say  that  the  agreement  to 
purchase  additional  American  autos  and  auto 
parts  was  not  at  all  a  commitment  as  Presi- 
dent Bush  described  it.  Instead,  the  agree- 
ment simply  identified  targets  that  Japan  said 
It  woukj  work  toward.  And  this  week,  the  head 
of  the  Japanese  Diet  was  quoted  as  saying 
that  the  United  States  is  now  nothing  more 
than  Japan's  sutxxintractor. 

It  shouM,  therefore,  be  clear  that  even  the 
best  intentions  of  PreskJent  Bush  and  the 
leaders  of  Japan  cannot  be  expected  to 
change  our  persistent  and  unfair  trade  imbal- 
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ance  with  Japan.  Japan  will  always  postpone 
taking  the  actk>n  needed,  t)ecause  it  benefits 
tremendously  from  the  current  situatx>n. 

We  must  take  cfiarge  of  our  own  economk; 
destiny  and  be  willing  to  say  to  Japan  that  the 
"free  ride"  in  trade  is  now  over;  if  Japan  wants 
to  trade  with  us  they  may  only  do  so  if  we  are 
alk>wed  to  trade  with  them  in  the  same  open, 
unfair  way.  If  PreskJent  Bush  is  not  willing  to 
put  this  message  to  the  Japanese  in  dear,  erv 
forceabte  terms,  then  the  Congress  must  do  it 
for  Nm. 

The  Trade  Enhancement  Act  focuses  on  the 
United  States-Japan  trade  relatk>nship  in 
autos  and  auto  parts.  Three  quarters  of  our 
overall  trade  deficit  with  Japan  is  in  autos  and 
auto  parts.  Over  the  last  10  years,  tfie  United 
States  has  accumulated  trade  deficits  with 
Japan  that  total  $400  billion.  In  1990.  the  Unit- 
ed States  trade  deficit  with  Japan  was  still  $41 
billion. 

Not  only  is  the  auto  industry  the  single  most 
important  element  of  our  trade  problem  with 
Japan,  txjt  it  also  accounts  for  a  huge  share 
of  the  Nation's  economy.  Four  and  a  half  per- 
cent of  the  gross  national  product  is  directly 
attritxitable  to  the  auto  irxJustry;  when  indirect 
economk:  activity  is  also  conskJered,  the  auto 
industry  accounts  for  12'/fe  percent  of  the 
gross  national  product 

This  key  American  industry  has  been  hit  by 
repeated  assaults  of  Japanese  manufacturers 
tfiat  have  t>een  erigaging  in  unfair  trade  prac- 
trces.  Today,  American  manufactured  autos 
account  for  less  than  half  of  retail  auto  sales. 
Yet  in  Japan,  all  foreign  manufacturers  ac- 
count for  only  3  percent  of  their  market  and 
American  manufacturers  account  for  less  tfian 
1  percent. 

The  United  International  Trade  Commission 
and  Commerce  Department  have  already  de- 
termined that  Japan  auto  manufacturers  are 
not  operating  according  to  fair  trade  and  fair 
market  principles.  We  really,  therefore,  have 
only  two  chokies:  Let  our  auto  industry  die,  or 
impose  conditkjns  on  ttie  terms  under  whk:h 
Japan  may  operate  in  our  market. 

The  cosponsors  of  this  legislation  strongly 
tielieve  that  we  canrrat  afford  to  let  the  Amer- 
k^an  auto  industry  die.  If  Japan  does  not  re- 
duce its  huge  and  unjustified  trade  surplus 
with  us  in  the  immediate  future,  restrictions  on 
Japanese  auto  exports  to  the  United  States 
will  reduce  the  surplus  for  them. 

Putting  aside  the  issue  of  wtx>le  vehicles, 
our  auto  parts  industry  is  fully  competitive  in 
quality  and  price  with  Japan's  auto  manufac- 
turing facilities  located  here  in  ttie  United 
States.  But  they  donl.  Of  the  $31  billion  auto 
trade  deficit  with  Japan  last  year,  over  $10  bil- 
lion is  attributat)le  to  auto  parts,  most  of  whk;h 
are  imported  into  the  United  States  by  Japan 
to  supply  their  auto  plants  here.  Studies  have 
shown  that  in  just  the  next  few  years,  that  $10 
billion  parts  deficit  with  Japan  will  more  than 
double.  Cleariy,  Japanese  auto  manufacturers 
ought  to  buy  more  Amerk:an-made  auto  parts 
for  their  auto  plants  here  in  our  country. 

Japan's  keiretsu  system,  instead,  is  used  to 
deveiop  a  base  of  dedk^ated  suppliers  on 
whk^h  Japan's  auto  manufacturers  alnx)st  ex- 
clusively rely.  Breaking  into  this  supplier  base 
has  become  a  virtually  impossibie  task  for 
American  and  ottier  foreign  auto  parts  manu- 
facturers. In  additk>n,  Japan  has  protected  Its 
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HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

OF  CALIFXJRNIA 
IN  *IE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
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February  4,  1992 


WASSERMAN  RETIRES  AS 
CHIEF  OF  POLICE 


Tuesday,  February  4, 1992 

^DWARDS  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker. 

27,  1991,  Robert  Wasserman 

IS  tfie  chief  of  police  of  Fremont,  CA, 

ttie  10th  Congressional  District.  Chief 

has  been  a  loyal  and  dedicated 

servant  for  much  of  his  life.  He  t>egan 

as  a  polk:e  officer  with  the  city  of 

,  CA.  His  aptitude  and  efficiency 

acclaimed,  he  rose  through  the 

j  nd  was  selected,  after  a  natkjnwkje 

to  be  chief  of  polk:e  with  the  city  of 

,  CA.  In  1972,  after  another  nation- 

,  he  accepted  ttie  position  of  chief 

with  the  city  of  Brea,  CA. 

1976  he  was  appointed  chief  of 

the  city  of  Frenvxit.  In  his  1 5  years 

servKe,  Fremont's  population  has 

t}y  40  percent  and  Is  now  the  fourth 

;ity  In  ttie  San  FrarKisco  Bay  area.  He 

the  doutjiing  of  Vhe  Frenxint  Polk» 

to  an  organization  of  212  sworn 

arxJ  109  nonswom.  Among  his  most 

accomplishments  are  the  results 

during  this  expansion.  In  these 

irKreasIng  violent  crime  rates  natiorv 

total  numtjer  of  serious  crimes  in 

have  actually  deaeased  by  18  per- 

1974. 

Wasserman    has    many    admirable 

whk:h  we  look  to  and  value  In  a  role 

or  our  society.  Chief  among  these  are 

of  spirit  arxJ  his  dedication  to 

the  public.  With  his  retirement  Chief 

has  become  one  of  the  longest 

police  chiefs  In  California  with  over  22 
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INTRODUCTION  OF  LEGISLATION 
TO  AMEND  THE  COMMERCIAL 
MOTOR  VEHICLE  SAFETY  ACT  OF 
1986 


years  experience.  The  city  of  Fremont,  and    PLANNED  PARENTHOOD  OF 

California,  will  tnjiy  miss  one  of  it  finest  offi-        SOUTHEASTERN     PENNSYLVANIA 
ciaJs.  VERSUS  CASEY 

HON.  EUOT  L  ENGEL 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  4, 1992 

Mr.  ENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  ex- 
press my  grave  concern  regarding  the  future 
of  American  women's  reproductive  rights.  As 
you  are  well  aware,  recently  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  announced  that  it  will  review  a  highly 
controversial  court  decisk>n  handed  down  t>y 
the  U.S.  Third  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  on  Oc- 
tober 21,  1991.  In  that  decision,  the  appeals 
court  ruled  that  the  Supreme  Court's  1973 
Roe  versus  Wade  decision  is  no  longer  the 
law  of  the  land  and  that,  with  the  exception  of 
a  spousal  notification  requirement,  the  highly 
restrictive  1989  Pennsylvania  abortion  law  is 
constitutional. 

I  cannot  emphasize  enough  the  importance 
and  relevance  of  this  case  for  all  Americans. 
The  lower  court's  October  decision  represents 
the  first  time  that  a  Federal  court  of  appeals 
has  held  that  the  standard  of  privacy  estati- 
lished  in  Roe  versus  Wade  is  no  longer  the 
law  of  the  land.  It  Is  the  first  time  that  a  Fed- 
eral court  has  interpreted  the  law  in  a  manner 
to  allow  a  State  to  adopt  and  enforce  restric- 
tive abortion  laws  that  the  Supreme  Court  had 
previously  held  to  be  urxxinstltutkinal.  And  it  Is 
the  first  time  that  the  Supreme  Court  will  have 
the  opportunity  to  overrule  the  Roe  versus 
Wade  decision.  Considering  the  Court's  ruling 
on  ttie  Wetwter  versus  Reproductive  Health 
Servk^s  case,  I  am  gravely  concerned  abiout 
the  outcome  of  the  Pennsylvania  case. 

I  urge  the  High  Court  to  rule  that  the  right 
to  choose  is  a  fundamental  right  to  privacy 
protected  under  ttie  Constitution,  as  the  Court 
hekj  in  Roe  versus  Wade.  I  also  ask  that  the 
Court  uphold  cunent  protections  for  women 
regarding  their  reproductive  rights.  If  the  Court 
rules  otherwise,  such  a  decision  would.  In  ef- 
fect, overturn  the  1973  mling  and  adversely 
affect  the  lives  of  60  million  American  women 
of  childtiearing  age  and  their  families. 

Already  many  women's  basic  rights  to  pri- 
vacy and  choKe  are  t>elng  stripped  away  at 
the  State  level.  ShocK.ngty,  the  threat  is  immi- 
nent that  all.  women  will  be  rotibed  of  ttiese 
constitutional  rights.  In  fact,  last  year,  tx>th 
Louisiana  and  Utah  enacted  legislation  which 
virtually  outlaw  all  abortk>ns.  In  Mississippi, 
North  Dakota,  and  Ohio  laws  are  on  the  books 
which  Impose  mandatory  watting  periods,  and 
require  that  women  seeking  atx>rtlons  receive 
State-prepared,  antchoice  lectures  tiefore 
making  a  final  decision.  This  big  brott>er  atti- 
tude Is  an  Insult  to  all  women.  The  Govern- 
ment Is  treating  women  not  like  thinking,  feel- 
ing, and  rational  individuals  who  are  capable 
of  making  their  own  deciswns,  Ixjt  rather  as- 
sumes ttiey  are  easily  manipulated  by  others 
and  unable  to  weigh  fact  from  fiction,  or  right 
from  wrong.  Government,  at  any  level,  has  no 
role  In  dk:tatlng  or  infringing  upon  women's  re- 
productive rights  and  personal  decisions.  Cer- 
tainly, Govemment  Is  In  no  position  to  pass 
moral  judgments  and  Impose  personal  beliefs 
upon  the  putillc  at  large. 

Clearly,  the  Supreme  Court's  final  ruling  on 
Planned  Parenthood  of  Southeastern  Penn- 


HON.  GEORGE  (P)DY)  DARDEN 

OF  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  4, 1992 

Mr.  DARDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  intro- 
duced legislatnn  to  amend  the  Commercial 
Motor  Vehk:le  Safety  Act  of  1986  by  exempt- 
ing city  and  county  governments  from  the 
costly  burden  placed  upon  them  by  the  testing 
requirements  of  the  act.  As  you  know,  under 
ttie  provisions  of  the  that  act,  by  April  1 ,  1992, 
all  persons  driving  commercial  vehicles  as  de- 
fined by  the  act  must  possess  a  commercial 
operators  license  given  after  passing  a  test 
whKh  meets  Federal  requirements. 

Unfortunately.  Mr.  Speaker,  employees  of 
kxal  governments  are  among  those  affected 
l>y  the  act.  The  costs  and  difficulties  placed  on 
ttie  small  cities  arxJ  counties  all  over  this 
country  by  this  act  are  considerable.  Many 
local  government  officials  have  contacted  my 
office  to  voice  their  concem  on  this  issue.  In 
order  to  prepare  their  employees,  municipali- 
ties will  t>e  required  to  provide  training  courses 
at  a  cost  that  can  reach  hundreds  of  dollars 
per  employees.  These  local  governments  will 
be  required  to  sperxj  scarce  funds  transporting 
their  employees  and  vehicles  long  distances  to 
State  run  testing  sites.  For  many  municipal  ve- 
hkiles  this  trip  will  tie  the  only  time  they  are 
driven  on  the  Nation's  Inlerstates.  All  of  this 
expense,  time  and  effort  will  be  expended  so 
that  emptoyees  can  take  a  test  that  often  cov- 
ers material  that  has  llttie  to  do  with  their  jobs 
or  the  vehicles  ttiey  drive  at  work. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  make  matters  worse,  the  re- 
quirement that  munKipal  employees  obtain  a 
commercial  operators'  license  puts  local  gov- 
emment In  competition  with  private  shippers 
for  the  servrces  of  federally  licensed  drives, 
many  of  whom  will  be  trained  at  local  goverrv 
ment  expense. 

Mr.  Speaker,  ttie  broad  stroke  approach  of 
the  Commercial  Motor  Vehicle  Act  creates  un- 
necessary burdens  of  the  budgets  of  kx^al 
governments  at  a  time  when  they  face  the 
same  budget  crunch  as  the  Federal  and  State 
governments.  Farmers,  firefigtiters,  arxJ  mili- 
tary personnel  have  already  been  granted  ex- 
emptions from  the  act  by  the  Department  of 
Transportation.  My  bill  would  create  a  limited 
exemption  from  the  testing  provisions  of  the 
act  for  drivers  of  municipal  vehk:les  wtio  have 
shown  tfiey  are  responsible  drivers.  I  urge  the 
Members  of  this  txxfy  to  support  this  change 
in  ttie  act. 


February  4,  1992 

sylvania  versus  Casey  cannot  be  taken  lightly. 
That  is  why  I  rise  today  and  implore  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  cosponsoring  and  pass- 
ing legislation  that  will  codify  the  principles 
contained  in  the  1 973  Roe  versus  Wade  deci- 
sion. The  Freedom  of  Chok»  Act,  H.R.  25, 
would  prohibit  States  fitHn  restricting  a  wonv 
an's  right  to  an  abortton,  or  at  any  time  if  the 
woman's  health  or  life  is  threatened.  In  the 
legislation,  States  may  impose  only  those  re- 
quirements medically  necessary  to  protect  the 
life  or  health  of  the  woman.  This  statutory. 
Federal  standard  is  essential  to  assure  that 
ttie  right  to  choose  can  be  ensured  for  all 
American  women,  regardless  of  the  State  ttiat 
they  reskle  in.  Reproductive  freedom  is  their 
right,  and  it  is  their  cliok:e. 


TRIBUTE  FOR  BESS  LOMAX 
HA  WES 


HON.  SIDNEY  R.  YATES 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  Februnry  4, 1992 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  with  the 
greatest  prkJe  that  I  rise  today  to  salute  an 
outstanding  American  who,  for  the  past  15 
years,  has  served  this  Nation  by  her  commit- 
ment to  the  arts.  Her  servk^e  has  enrk:tied  all 
our  lives. 

I  am  speaking  of  Bess  Lomax  Hawes  who 
was  honored  on  January  31,  1992,  by  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  the  Arts,  where  she  has 
worthed  with  much  distinction  these  past  15 
years.  On  January  31,  Ms.  Hawes  received 
ttie  accolades  of  her  colleagues  at  the  Endow- 
ment and  from  memtjers  of  the  National  Coun- 
cil on  the  Arts  as  she  retires  from  the  agency. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Bess  Lomax  Hawes  was  born 
in  Austin,  TX,  in  1921.  Her  father,  John 
Lomax,  grew  up  in  the  late  1800's  in  west 
Texas  on  a  spur  of  the  Chisholm  Trail.  He 
grew  up  admiririg  the  songs,  tales,  and  ottier 
lore  of  the  hard-working  cowboys  of  ttie  Lone 
Star  State.  John  Lomax  went  on  to  tiecome  a 
professor  of  English  at  the  University  of 
Texas,  a  banker,  the  director  of  the  Archive  of 
American  Folksong  at  the  Librjiry  of  Congress, 
and  a  pioneer  In  collecting  Amernan  folklore. 
He  championed  the  worth  and  dignity  of  Amer- 
ican  folk  artists.  He  was  a  great  discoverer 
and  preserver  of  that  part  of  our  national  char- 
acter that  Is  uniquely  American. 

John  Lomax  passed  on  his  love  of  folk  art 
to  his  four  children;  and  Bess,  the  youngest, 
and  her  older  t>rottier  Alan,  made  careers  out 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

of  that  admiration  for  grassroots  America.  Alan 
Lomax  collected  and  preserved  ttie  best  of 
American  folk  art,  sharing  it  with  the  tviation 
through  recordings,  radio,  publications,  and 
later  televlsk)n  that  made  great  American  folk 
artists  such  as  Jelly  Roll  Morton.  Huddle 
"Leadbelly"  Ledbetter,  and  Roscoe  Hokxxnb  a 
valued  part  of  our  national  heritage. 

Bess  Lomax  Hawes  also  possessed  the 
foresight  to  see  that  the  future  of  American 
culture  and  life  lay  in  the  minds,  hands,  and 
voces  of  ordinary  Americans.  S!ie  had  the 
wisdom  to  bring  this  to  the  attention  of  a  broad 
audience.  As  a  member  of  the  Almanac  Sing- 
ers, along  with  her  husband.  Butch  Hawes, 
Woody  Guthrie,  Pete  Seeger.  and  others,  she 
pioneered  the  folk  song  revival  that  attracted 
millions  of  Americans  to  Afro-  and  Angk>- 
American  song.  She  authored  "Chariie  on  the 
MTA,"  whnh  was  recorded  by  the  Kingston 
Trk)  and  tiecame  an  American  song  favorite. 
She  produced  films  like  "Georgia  Sea  Island 
Singers,"  "Pizza  Pizza  Daddy-0"  on  black 
chiklren's  games,  and  "Say,  Old  Man,  Can 
You  Play  the  Fiddle?"  on  a  Missouri  fiddler  liv- 
ing in  California.  In  1972,  with  Bessie  Jones 
she  coauttiored  "Step  It  Down:  Games,  Plays, 
Songs  and  Stories  from  the  Afro-American 
Heritage."  That  work  is  still  a  standard  of  folk- 
lore literature. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  perhaps  her  most  pro- 
found, far-reaching,  and  long-lasting  contiibu- 
tions  to  American  culture  would  come  later.  In 
1975  and  1976,  Bess  Hawes'  work  on  the 
Smithsonian  Bk:entennial  Festival  of  Amerkan 
Folklife  played  an  important  role  in  setting  the 
stage  for  a  new  national  effort  to  Identify,  as- 
sist, and  celetsrate  the  extraordinary  diversity 
of  American  folk  art.  In  1977,  she  joined  ttie 
National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  and  devel- 
oped its  initial  efforts  at  supporting  American 
folk  arts  Into  a  full-fledged  discipline  program 
at  the  agency.  Through  her  vision  and  per- 
sonal dedlcatk}n.  a  national  network  of  support 
for  folk  artists  was  created  at  the  State  and 
local  levels.  Her  idea  of  a  program  to  recog- 
nize our  Nation's  most  outstanding  traditional 
artists  become  reality  when,  in  1982,  the  Na- 
tional Heritage  Fellowships  were  created.  Ten 
years  later,  they  remain  the  Nation's  highest 
tionor  for  our  folk  artists. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  efforts  of  ttie  Lomax  family 
to  make  American  folk  expression  a  central 
part  of  our  national  life  already  spans  nearty 
the  entire  20th  century.  And  Bess  Lomax's 
work  wHI  surely  live  on  far  into  the  21st  cen- 
tury. She  has  helped  change  the  face  of 
Amerk^n  life.  She  has  recognized  and  helped 
tens  of  thousands  of  our  Nation's  folk  artists, 
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theretjy  enriching  our  own  perceptran  of  our- 
selves as  Americans. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to 
present  a  brief  profile  of  a  woman  who  has 
devoted  herself  to  the  arts,  wtio  has  preserved 
and  gained  recognitkin  for  an  important  seg- 
ment of  our  national  cultural  heritage.  She  has 
immeasurably  improved  our  wttole  worW 
through  these  contoibutions.  I  am  certain  all  of 
my  colleagues  join  me  In  this  salute  to  Bess 
Lomax  Hawes  on  the  occaskxi  of  her  retire- 
ment from  Govemment  service  with  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  the  Arts  and  for  her  bril- 
liant career  in  the  tiaditional  arts. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  FIRST  AFRICAN 
BAPTIST  CHURCH  OF  BRUNS- 
WICK, GA 


HON.  UNDSAY  lllOMAS 

OF  GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  4, 1992 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
take  great  pleasure  today  in  Ixinging  national 
recognition  to  the  members  of  ttie  First  African 
Baptist  Church  of  BrunswkA,  GA,  as  ttiey 
have  attained  a  great  landmartc  in  the  history 
of  ttieir  church. 

On  January  26.  this  very  special  church 
celebrated  their  129th  anniversary.  The  corv 
gregatk)n  was  able  to  use  the  very  same 
IxjikJing  for  this  historic  worship  sendee  ttiat 
was  used  by  ttieir  predecessors  in  ttie  1 800's. 

I  am  tionored  ttiat  such  a  remarkatile  church 
Is  a  part  of  my  congressional  disb-nt,  and  I  ask 
that  we  keep  the  members  of  this  congrega- 
tion and  their  pastor,  the  Reverend  Ranee 
Pettitxine.  in  our  hearts  and  in  our  prayers. 

Ttiis  Is  a  ctiurch  that  draws  upon  ttiis  power 
of  its  Christian  heritage  to  illuminate  Its  path  in 
meeting  ttie  ctiallenges  of  ttie  future.  This  is  a 
church  ttiat  has  achieved  such  a  rematkat)le 
history  t)ecause  It  is  a  living,  growing  txxly  of 
tielievers  in  ttie  Lord. 

I  know  that  the  First  African  Baptist  Church 
will  continue  to  grow  in  ttie  years  to  come  and 
share  its  living  message  with  ottters  in  ttie 
Glynn  County  community. 

On  behalf  of  all  of  the  citizens  of  ttie  First 
Congresskmal  Distiict  of  Georgia.  I  send  my 
congratulations  to  Reverend  Pettitwne  and  ttie 
entire  congregation,  along  with  my  best  wistv 
es  for  another  successful  129  years  of  servk:e 
to  our  area. 
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PROCEEDINGS  AND  DEBATES  OF  THE  \  02     CONGRESS,  SECOND  SESSION 


SENATE— Wednesday,  February  5,  1992 


The  Senate  met  at  10:30  a.m.,  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was  called 
to  order  by  the  Honorable  Wendell  H. 
Ford,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Ken- 
tucky. 


(Legislative  day  of  Thursday,  January  30,  1992) 

Mr.    FORD   thereupon   assumed   the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Richard 
C.  Halverson,  D.D.,  offered  the  follow- 
ing prayer: 

Let  us  pray: 

To  every  thing  there  is  a  season,  and  a 
time  to  every  purpose  under  the 
heaven  *  *  *. — Ecclesiastes  3:1. 

Eternal  Father,  help  us  appreciate 
the  invaluable  resource  of  time — a  Sen- 
ator has  no  more  time  than  a  child — to 
waste  time  is  murder,  and  the  only  way 
to  save  time  is  to  spend  it  wisely. 
Delay  for  its  own  sake  is  not  virtuous, 
but  dilatory,  "Haste  makes  waste." 
Forgive  us  for  complaining  that  we  do 
not  have  enough  time;  forgive  us  for 
killing  time.  Save  us  from  the  abuse  of 
this  precious  commodity. 

God  of  eternity,  recalling  the  story  of 
the  Vermont  farmer  who,  when  asked 
why  he  did  not  hurry,  said,  "I  figure 
that  I  pass  up  more  than  I  catch  up 
with."  Or  the  cliche,  "The  hurrier  I  go, 
the  behinder  I  get";  help  us  make  time 
our  servant  rather  than  our  master. 

In  the  name  of  Jesus  who  was  never 
in  a  hurry,  yet  finished  the  work  he 
had  entered  history  to  do.  Amen. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  ACTING 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  please  read  a  communication 
to  the  Senate  from  the  President  pro 
tempore  [Mr.  Byrd]. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
the  following  letter: 

U.S.  Senate, 
President  pro  tempore, 
Washington.  DC.  February  5. 1992. 
To  the  Senate: 

Under  the  provisions  of  rule  I,  section  3,  of 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  I  hereby 
appoint  the  Honorable  Wendell  H.  Ford,  a 
Senator  from  the  State  of  Kentucky,  to  per- 
form the  duties  of  the  Chair. 

Robert  C.  Byrd, 
President  pro  tempore. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE  MAJORITY 
LEADER 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  distinguished  majority  lead- 
er. 


SCHEDULE 


Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  this 
morning  the  time  for  momirg  business 
will  run  until  11  a.m.,  during  which 
time  a  number  of  Senators  will  be  rec- 
ognized to  speak  for  specific  time  peri- 
ods. When  morning  business  closes  at 
11,  there  will  then  be  1  hour  of  debate 
remaining  on  the  motion  to  proceed  to 
the  energy  bill  with  that  time  equally 
controlled  between  Senators  Johnston 
and  MURKOWSKL  Once  the  hour  is  used 
or  yielded  back,  the  Senate,  by  prior 
order,  is  scheduled  to  vote  on  the  mo- 
tion to  proceed  to  the  bill. 

Late  last  evening,  the  distinguished 
Republican  leader  offered  to  vitiate  the 
vote  and  proceed  to  the  bill,  and  I  indi- 
cated that  I  would  review  that  with 
Senator  Johnston  and  our  colleagues 
before  making  a  decision  on  that,  and  I 
will  do  that  at  the  earliest  opportunity 
this  morning,  and  prior  to  the  time 
when  the  vote  would  otherwise  occur 
and  will  make  an  announcement  in 
that  regard  at  that  time. 

Once  the  Senate  gets  to  the  bill.  Sen- 
ator Jeffords  is  to  be  recognized  to 
offer  an  amendment  regarding  alter- 
native fuels.  There  is  expected  to  be  de- 
bate and  a  vote  on  that  amendment 
today.  I  am  advised  by  staff  that  the 
managers  have  been  working  with  sev- 
eral Senators  who  have  amendments 
which  will  be  offered  and  debated,  with 
possible  rollcall  votes  occurring  during 
the  day  to  dispose  of  those  amend- 
ments. 


and  I  reserve  all  the  leader  time  of  the 
distinguished  Republican  leader. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  there 
will  now  be  a  period  for  the  transaction 
of  morning  business  not  to  extend  be- 
yond the  hour  of  11  a.m.,  with  Senators 
permitted  to  speak  therein. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  is 
recognized  for  up  to  10  minutes. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Specter  per- 
taining to  the  introduction  of  S.  2188 
are  located  in  today's  Record  under 
"Statements  on  Introduced  Bills  and 
Joint  Resolutions.") 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Four  minutes  and  seventeen  sec- 
onds. 


RESERVATION  OF  LEADER  TIME 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
serve the  remainder  of  my  leader  time. 


EXTRADITION  OF  JOSEPH 
PATRICK  DOHERTY 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I  now 
wish  to  utilize  the  remainder  of  my 
time  to  talk  about  the  proposed  extra- 
dition of  Joseph  Patrick  Doherty, 
which  I  think  is  fundamentally  unfair. 
In  May  1980,  Joseph  Patrick  Doherty,  a 
member  of  the  provisional  Irish  Repub- 
lican Army,  and  others  were  charged 
with  ambushing  a  car  carrying  mem- 
bers of  the  English  Army  which  re- 
sulted in  a  killing. 

Before  the  court  returned  a  verdict, 
Mr.  Doherty  fled,  and  he  was  convicted 
in  absentia  for  murder  and  sentenced 
to  life  in  prison.  He  entered  this  coun- 
try in  1982  and  was  found  by  INS  in 
June  1983  and  arrested,  and  INS  com- 
menced deportation  proceedings. 

He  petitioned  for  political  asylum 
under  the  Refugee  Act  of  1980.  That  pe- 
tition started  a  very  long  proceeding, 
Mr.  President,  where  at  this  juncture 
Mr.  Doherty  has  been  ordered  deported 


•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  a  member  of  the  Senate  on  the  floor. 
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Mr.    President,    the 

there  is  substantial  merit  in 

Dohetty's  position  is  Illustrated  by 

that  a  Federal  judge  at  one 

del  led  extradition,  holding  that 

P  itrick  Doherty  was  not  extra- 

t  Bcause  his  crime  fell  within 

tical  crimes  exception  to  the 

treaty. 

another  stage  in  these  complex 

the  Board  of  Immigration 

granted      Joseph       Patrick 

request  to  withhold  deporta- 

;o  reopen  his  asylum  petition. 

and   Naturalization 

appealed  this  decision,  and  the 

General   reversed,   and   then 

of  Appeals  for  the  Second 

a  2-to-l  decision  reversed  the 

General's    order    and    per- 

Jdseph  Patrick  Doherty  to  have 

deportation  proceedings  reopened. 

Court  then  took  juris- 

the  case,  granting  a  petition 

certiorari.  It  attracted  enor- 

with  132  Members  of 

joining  in  a  brief  amicus  cu- 

support    of    Joseph    Patrick 

position. 

A^eeks  ago,  on  January  15,  1992, 

Supr^e  Court,  in  a  split  5-to-3  de- 

the  Second  Circuit  and 
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reconsider  this  matter.  I  know  it  is  not 
easy  for  him  to  do  so  in  the  context  of 
the  Supreme  Court  decision.  But  fun- 
damental fairness  and  plain  justice  cry 
out,  Mr.  President,  that  there  should 
be  a  hearing  in  this  matter. 

I  see  the  gavel  poised.   I  know  my 
time  has  expired.  I  thank  tne  Chair  for 
its  indulgence  and  yield  the  floor. 
Exhibit  l 

U.S.  Senate, 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Washington.  DC.  January  29.  1992. 
Hon.  William  P.  Barr. 

Attorney  General.  Department  of  Justice.  Wash- 
ington. DC. 

Dear  Bill:  As  you  know,  the  Supreme 
Court  recently  upheld  the  authority  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  to  deport  Joseph  Pat- 
rick Doherty  to  the  United  Kingdom.  Immi- 
gration and  Naturalisation  Service  v.  Doherty. 
No.  90-925.  The  Court,  in  a  decision  that 
failed  to  garner  a  majority  rationale,  upheld 
the  exercise  of  discretion  by  your  prede- 
cessors in  office  to  refuse  to  reopen  Mr. 
Doherty's  withdrawn  petition  for  withhold- 
ing deportation  and  asylum.  As  you  may  be 
aware,  I  was  one  of  the  Members  of  Congress 
who  filed  an  amicus  curiae  brief  in  support  of 
Mr.  Doherty. 

While  the  federal  government  now  holds 
the  legal  authority  to  deport  Mr.  Doherty 
without  a  hearing.  I  hope  that  you  will  with- 
hold deportation  and  grant  Mr.  Doherty's  re- 
quest to  reopen  his  asylum  petition.  While  I 
take  no  position  on  the  merits  of  Mr. 
Doherty's  claim.  I  believe  that  he  is  entitled 
to  present  his  evidence  and  attempt  to  make 
his  case  in  the  manner  prescribed  for  the  ad- 
judication of  asylum  claims.  To  deny  Mr. 
Doherty  the  opportunity  to  make  out  his 
case  in  a  hearing  is  to  deny  one  of  the  pillars 
of  American  justice:  that  no  one  may  be 
harmed  through  official  process  without  an 
opportunity  to  be  heard. 

Although  the  Constitution  does  not  require 
a  hearing  for  Mr.  Doherty.  and  the  Court  has 
now  decided  that  the  Refugee  Act  of  1980  and 
applicable  regulations  do  not  mandate  a 
hearing.  I  hope  that  you  will  invoke  the  spir- 
it of  justice  behind  the  due  process  clause 
and  grant  Mr.  Doherty  a  withholding  of  de- 
portation and  an  opportunity  to  present  evi- 
dence in  support  of  his  asylum  claim. 

Thank  you  for  your  consideration  of  this 
important  matter. 

My  best. 

Sincerely. 

ARLEN  Specter. 

U.S.  Senate, 

COMMnTEE  on  the  JUDICIARY, 
Washington.  DC.  February  4.  1992. 
The  President, 
The  White  House. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  I  write  about  a  mat- 
ter of  great  urgency.  The  Supreme  Court  re- 
cently upheld  the  authority  of  the  Attorney 
General  to  deport  Joseph  Patrick  Doherty 
without  a  hearing.  Mr.  Doherty  is  now  sub- 
ject to  deportation  to  the  United  Kingdom.  I 
urge  you  to  intercede  with  Attorney  General 
Barr  on  this  matter  to  direct  that  Mr. 
Doherty  receive  a  hearing  on  his  petition  for 
asylum. 

Mr.  Doherty  was  convicted  in  absentia  be- 
fore a  British  court  of  the  murder  of  an  Eng- 
lish Army  captain.  He  was  arrested  in  this 
country  and  has  spent  over  eight  years  in 
prison  here  without  a  hearing.  Mr.  Doherty 
petitioned  for  political  asylum,  but  withdrew 
his  petition.  He  then  sought  to  reopen  his  pe- 


tition for  asylum.  Although  the  immigration 
judge  approved  the  reopening,  previous  At- 
torneys General,  exercising  their  statutory 
discretion,  refused  to  permit  the  reopening. 
The  federal  courts  reversed  the  refusal  to  re- 
open, but  the  Supreme  Court  upheld  the  At- 
torney General's  exercise  of  discretion. 

I  believe  that  Mr.  Doherty  should  be  grant- 
ed an  opportunity  to  present  evidence  to  the 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service 
that  would  enable  it  to  render  a  considered 
adjudication  of  his  petition  for  political  asy- 
lum. Anything  short  of  a  hearing  would  be 
an  unwarranted  compromise  of  the  require- 
ments of  due  process  and  would  improperly 
allow  foreign  policy  considerations  to  im- 
pinge on  a  political  asylum  decision. 

Therefore.  I  urge  you  to  direct  General 
Barr  to  grant  a  withholding  of  deportation 
to  Mr.  Doherty  and  to  reopen  his  asylum  pe- 
tition to  allow  him  to  present  evidence  in 
support  of  his  claim  for  asylum. 

Thank  you  for  attention  to  this  important 
matter. 

Respectfully. 

Arlen  Specter. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Chair  for  recognizing 
me. 

Mr.  President,  how  much  time  am  I 
allowed? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
Pryor]  Is  recognized  to  speak  for  up  to 
15  minutes. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Chair  very  much. 


SKYROCKETING  COST  OF  HEALTH 
CARE 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  our 
health  care  system  is  hemorrhaging 
from  out-of-control  costs.  These  costs 
are  driving  the  ever-increasing  calls  for 
health  care  reform.  It  is  driving  the  de- 
mand that  we  do  something  about 
these  costs  and  access  to  the  system, 
which  is  not  present  for  some  34  mil- 
lion Americans. 

Mr.  President,  it  remains  very  un- 
clear whether  we  are  going  to  ade- 
quately and  comprehensively  respond 
to  these  calls  this  year.  We  can  take  an 
important  step  by  enacting  legislation 
that  will  bring  down  the  costs  of  phar- 
maceuticals or  prescription  drugs. 

Mr.  President,  legislation  of  this  type 
is  long  overdue.  The  prescription  drug 
pricing  problem  has  reached  a  crisis 
proportion  in  America  today.  For  the 
12th  year  in  a  row,  prescription  drug 
price  Inflation  has  been  the  leader  of 
the  pack  in  pushing  up  the  cost  of  med- 
ical care  In  our  country.  New  data  re- 
leased recently  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  shows  that  prescription  drug 
manufacturers  continue  to  dangerously 
ignore  bipartisan  calls  to  show  pricing 
restraint. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  opinion,  this  is 
raw  arrogance  on  the  part  of  the  phar- 
maceutical manufacturers.  While  the 
Consumer  Price  Index  increased  just  3.1 
percent  in  1991,  Mr.  President,  the  drug 
manufacturers"     inflation    was     three 


times  this  at  9.4  percent^these  figures 
are  just  In  fi-om  1991. 

According  to  the  Congressional  Re- 
search Service,  during  the  10-year  pe- 
riod between  January  1982  and  Decem- 
ber 1991,  while  the  overall  general  in- 
flation rate  increased  by  46  percent, 
the  prescription  drug  inflation  Index 
increased  3  times  that  amount — 143 
percent. 

These  data,  while  stark,  eye  opening, 
and  pretty  awesome,  also  fail  to  tell 
the  whole  story.  Recent  studies  and 
surveys  of  elderly  Americans  in  our 
country  put  the  impact  of  these  shame- 
ful and  unrelenting  price  Increases  Into 
human  terms. 

One,  prescription  drugs  represent  the 
highest  out-of-pocket  medical  expendi- 
ture for  three  out  of  four  elderly  peo- 
ple. According  to  an  August  1991  CBO 
study,  60  r>ercent  of  the  elderly  people 
In  America  are  today  at  risk  for  cata- 
strophic out-of-pocket  prescription 
drug  prices. 

Two,  because  of  skyrocketing  pre- 
scription drug  inflation,  many  private 
health  insurance  plans  for  the  elderly 
today  offer  absolutely  no  prescription 
drug  coverage.  Today,  over  one-half  of 
all  Americans  over  the  age  of  65 — 16 
million  elderly  people — have  no  insur- 
ance protection  whatsoever  against  the 
cost  of  and  the  inflation  on  their  pre- 
scription drugs. 

Three,  over  5  million  people  over  55 
now  say  they  are  having  to  make 
choices  between  food  and  their  pre- 
scription drugs — between  fuel  for  their 
home  for  heat  or  paying  for  prescrip- 
tion drugs.  If  that  is  the  case,  what 
kind  of  a  country  have  we  become? 

After  almost  3  years  of  continuous 
congressional  pressure  on  the  drug  in- 
dustry to  be  responsible  players  in  the 
health  care  system,  one  manufacturer 
has  said,  and  a  few  have  Implied,  that 
each  year  they  will  keep  their  prescrip- 
tion drug  price  increases  on  drugs  to 
the  general  inflation  rate. 

I  applaud  this.  While  there  Is  a  step 
forward  in  this,  Mr.  President,  this  pol- 
icy absolutely  does  nothing  to  assure 
us  that  new  drugs  coming  into  the 
market  for  which  research  and  develop- 
ment grants  are  given,  and  the  tax- 
payers are  paying  for,  will  be  priced  re- 
sponsibly. Earlier  this  month  two  drug 
companies  announced  a  voluntary  pro- 
gram to  lower  their  drug  prices  to  cer- 
tain Federal  Government  drug  pur- 
chases. These  voluntary  efforts  are 
welcome,  and  they  are  long  overdue. 
But,  unfortunately,  it  is  unlikely  that 
other  drug  manufacturers  will  volun- 
tarily follow  suit. 

In  that  case,  we  have  no  guarantee 
whatsoever  that  the  drug  companies 
making  these  voluntary  gestures  or 
any  other  drug  company  whatsoever, 
that  comes  forward  in  the  future,  will 
continue  to  moderate  their  pricing 
I>olicies. 

For  these  reasons,  Mr.  President,  I 
believe  that  It  will  take  nothing  short 


of  Federal  legislation  in  this  session  of 
Congress,  this  session  of  Congress  this 
year,  1992,  to  ensure  that  all  Federal 
purchasers  have  protection  against 
skyrocketing  pharmaceutical  prices. 
While  the  American  public  is  stagger- 
ing under  the  weight  of  triple-digrlt  re- 
striction drug  price  inflation,  the  phar- 
maceutical manufacturers  continue  to 
give  us  plenty  of  examples  of  why  they 
have  earned  the  distinct  honor  today  of 
being  America's  most  recession-proof 
Industry. 

For  example,  in  the  first  quarter  of 
1991,  Mr.  President,  American  Home 
Products,  the  parent  company  of  A.H. 
Robins,  and  Wyeth-Ayerst,  posted  a  14- 
percent  increase  in  its  profits.  Johnson 
&  Johnson,  which  is  the  parent  com- 
pany of  Ortho  and  Janssen  Pharma- 
ceuticals, boasted  an  18-percent  in- 
crease in  its  profits  In  the  last  quarter 
of  1991.  Bristol-Myers  Squibb  posted  a 
20-percent  Increase  in  profits,  setting 
records  for  both  the  quarter  and  the 
entire  year. 

One  drug  industry  analyst  has  pre- 
dicted that,  in  1992,  drug  companies 
will  increase  their  profits  by  17  percent 
over  1991. 

There  is  little  doubt  today  why  drug 
stocks  remain  the  little  darlings  of  in- 
vestors even  in  times  of  economic 
doom  and  gloom.  In  fact,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, given  the  current  situation  and 
the  current  conditions,  if  I  were  an  in- 
vestor today,  I  would  look  very  care- 
fully at  some  of  these  drug  companies 
because  they  have  made  such  a  tremen- 
dous profit  in  the  past  several  years. 

I  think  that  we  should  examine  these 
prices  to  see  why  they  are  so  high.  For 
the  third  quarter  of  1991,  while  average 
Americans  just  tried  to  keep  their 
heads  above  water  and  pay  the  bills  for 
health  care,  education,  and  rent,  the 
pharmaceutical  industry's  skyrocket- 
ing price  increases  helped  to  give  the 
shareholders  a  32.4-percent  return  on 
equity,  more  than  3  times  the  Fortune 
500  industry  average  of  9.8  percent. 

So  what  is  the  most  profitable  indus- 
try In  America,  Mr.  President?  Without 
question,  it  is  the  manufacturing  of 
pharmaceuticals.  And  who  pays  the 
most  for  those  drugs,  Mr.  President? 
Those  who  can  least  afford  to  do  so. 

The  drug  companies  CEO's  do  not  ap- 
pear to  be  feeling  the  effects  of  the  re- 
cession. While  the  median  income  of 
the  average  elderly  household  in  Amer- 
ica was  $8,781  in  1990,  the  median  salary 
of  the  Nation's  top  14  drug  companies 
was  $1.56  million  in  1990.  That  was  not 
all.  This  figure  pales  in  comparison  to 
the  median  value  of  their  long-term 
golden  parachutes  of  stocks,  bonds,  and 
stock  options,  which  for  these  14 
CEO's,  is  an  average  of  $3.65  million. 

The  drug  companies  have  responded 
to  these  well-established  facts  by  say- 
ing that  their  exorbitant  drug  price  in- 
creases are  needed  for  research;  and 
that  any  cost  control  measures  will 
kill  research  and  development,  that 
goose  that  laid  the  golden  egg. 


I  say  this  argument  amounts  to  noth- 
ing more  than  a  big  goose  egg.  They 
are  spending  more  money  today  on 
marketing,  they  are  spending  more 
money  today  on  advertising,  than  they 
are  on  research  to  find  the  cure  for 
cancer,  AIDS,  Parkinson's  disease,  Alz- 
heimer's, and  those  diseases  of  our 
time  and  generation  for  which  we  must 
find  a  cure. 

Recently,  Mr.  President,  a  physician 
in  Texas  sent  me  a  cardboard  box  full 
of  drug  manufacturing  promotional 
gimmicks  that  this  doctor  had  received 
over  the  past  several  months. 

As  I  went  through  this  box  recently. 
I  examined  more  and  more  of  these  use- 
less gimmicks.  You  think  about  the 
number  of  hard-earned  American 
health  dollars  that  went  to  pay  for  this 
incredible  waste  and  extravagance  In 
their  promotion  and  advertising 
schemes,  all  to  promote  drugs  already 
on  the  market,  and  not  to  research  and 
find  a  cure  for  the  diseases  of  our 
times. 

To  add  insult  to  injury,  the  Pharma- 
ceutical Manufacturers  Association, 
the  PMA,  recently  announced  than  It 
found  another  way  to  convince  us  that 
it  has  more  money  than  it  knows  what 
to  do  with.  It  has  just  hired  a  major 
public  relations  firm  to  help  it  improve 
its  image  among  the  general  public. 
The  reports  are  that  this  campaign  will 
cost  the  pharmaceutical  manufacturers 
$7  million  in  1992. 

Expenditures  like  this  are  a  mere 
drop  in  the  bucket  for  the  most  profit- 
able industry  in  the  United  States. 
Makes  no  mistake  that  the  drug  Indus- 
try is  not  going  to  pay  for  this  slick  PR 
campaign,  but  it  will  be  the  sick,  it 
will  be  the  poor,  the  elderly,  and  the 
taxpayers  of  this  country  who  are  foot- 
ing the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  proceed  for  2  additional  min- 
utes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  in  this 
upcoming  session  of  Congress,  I  want 
to  renew  my  commitment  to  ensuring 
that  all  Federal  Government  health 
care  programs  pay  fair  and  uniform 
prices  for  pharmaceuticals. 

In  addition,  let  me  say  that  the  dis- 
turbing 1991  prescription  drug  inflation 
data,  the  continued  posting  of  record 
profits  by  the  drug  industry,  juid  the 
continuing  evidence  of  the  excessive 
and  unnecessary  promotional  activities 
renews  my  commitment  to  enacting  S. 
2000,  the  Prescription  Drug  Inflation 
Containment  Act  of  1991. 

I  am  proud  to  have  the  cosponsorshlp 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Maine,  Senator  Bill  Cohen,  and  many 
others  of  my  colleagues. 

This  Congress  can  no  longer  ignore 
the  burden  that  prescription  drugs  are 
placing  on  Americans  of  all  a^es.  I  en- 
courage my  colleagues  to  join  with  me 
In  being  a  cosponsor  of  this  legislation. 
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EXTENSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 


Mr.   President,   I   ask 

consent  to  extend  morning 

10  minutes,  such  time  to 

divided  between  the  distin- 

from  Rhode  Island  and 


fir 


Se  nator 


PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
objection? 
Dbjection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


W  ELF ARE  REFORM 


Mr.  President,  one  of 
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President  has  pledged   to  help 
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the  State  level  to  assist  those  in  need 
and,  yet,  all  too  often  the  programs 
that  we  have  allowed  to  go  forward 
have  not  truly  helped  people  out  of 
poverty.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is 
mounting  evidence  that  indicates  that 
the  very  programs  themselves  keep 
people  in  poverty. 

The  answer  is  pretty  simple  and 
straightforward:  We  need  to  design  as- 
sistance programs,  welfare  programs, 
to  help  people  out  of  poverty,  to  find  a 
way  up  and  out,  not  to  keep  them  in  it. 

One  such  idea  will  be  included  in  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1992, 
which  I  will  introduce  tomorrow.  The 
bill  is  focused  on  the  Work  Supplement 
Program.  I  believe  it  is  a  positive  pro- 
gram. It  is  a  positive  bill  that  will  help 
all  involved.  It  will  help  the  welfare  re- 
cipient, because  it  will  give  them  an 
ability  to  increase  their  take-home  in- 
come. It  will  help  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, because  it  will  provide  addi- 
tional funding  for  them. 

How  is  this  possible?  Well,  from  some 
simple  basic  reforms.  First  of  all,  the 
bill  speaks  to  the  reason  why  only  17 
States  use  this  program,  why  it  is 
underutilized. 

Right  now,  the  Work  Supplement 
Program  is  restricted  so  that  an  em- 
ployer may  not  hire  a  welfare  recipient 
unless  he  can  show  they  will  be  put 
into  a  brandnew  job.  This  bill  would 
allow  work  supplement  programs  to 
use  jobs  that  are  vacant.  In  other 
words,  you  cannot  take  away  some- 
one's job  to  provide  it,  but  you  can  give 
a  welfare  recipient  a  job  that  comes 
open.  That  makes  a  big  difference,  be- 
cause it  provides  opportunity  for  wel- 
fare recipients. 

Second,  this  bill  would  allow  States 
to  use  food  stamps  as  part  of  the  Work 
Supplement  Program.  This  will  signifi- 
cantly expand  the  benefits  available  to 
provide  incentive  in  this  area.  It  will 
open  up  a  whole  range  of  new  jobs,  be- 
cause you  can  only  get  a  part-time  job 
sometimes  with  the  AFDC  money  that 
is  involved.  If  food  stamp  money  is  in- 
volved as  well,  not  only  is  more  money 
coming  to  the  welfare  recipient,  but  far 
more  jobs  are  opened  up. 

The  third  basic  reform  involves  an 
incentive  program  for  the  States.  As 
they  experience  savings  from  the  Fed- 
eral share,  from  the  reduction  of  people 
on  welfare,  part  of  that  money  is 
shared  with  the  State,  so  they  have  an 
incentive  to  participate.  The  savings 
help  reduce  the  higher  costs,  because  it 
takes  workers  to  place  people  in  these 
jobs. 

Fourth,  and  I  think  importantly,  this 
guarantees  that  the  welfare  recipient  is 
better  off.  The  bill  requires  that  they 
have  to  get  at  least  125  percent  or  more 
when  they  work  than  they  did  when 
they  were  on  welfare. 

Let's  face  it,  if  we  want  people  to 
work,  we  have  to  reward  them  for 
doing  it.  This  bill  can  make  a  positive 
difference,   because   it   not   only   gets 
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more  money  to  the  welfare  recipients 
at  a  lower  cost,  but  more  important,  it 
prepares  them  for  a  meaningful  job.  It 
gives  them  the  skills  that  will  help 
them  earn  their  own  way.  It  is  a  start 
in  changing  our  welfare  program  from 
one  that  has  kept  people  in  poverty  to 
one  that  provides  a  way  out. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  majority  leader,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Senate  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  S.  2166,  the  en- 
ergy bill,  no  later  than  12  noon  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Wellstone).  Is  there  objection? 

Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  might  have  7 
minutes  to  proceed  in  lieu  of  the  5  that 
I  believe  I  now  have. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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FOUR  CHEERS  FOR 
ENVIRONMENTALISTS 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
a  strange  and  dangerous  phenomenon 
sweeping  across  this  country.  During 
hard  economic  times  such  as  those  we 
are  facing  today,  it  seems  to  make 
some  people  feel  good  to  berate,  belit- 
tle, and  ridicule  those  who  are  urging 
action  to  protect  the  environment. 
Phrases  like  "regulatory  zealots"  and 
"no  growth  advocates"  are  used  with 
greater  and  greater  frequency. 

The  danger— and  the  folly — of  such 
an  attitude  can  be  found  in  the  page  1 
headline  of  yesterday's  Washington 
Post:  "Ozone-Hole  Conditions  Spread- 
ing; High  Concentrations  of  Key  Pol- 
lutants Discovered  Over  U.S."  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  copy  of  the 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record  follow- 
ing my  statement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  annual  hole  in  the  sky 
over  Antarctica  may  soon  have  a  com- 
panion. Not  the  hole  over  the  Arctic 
that  we  heard  about  last  year  but  a 
hole  over  the  United  States— over 
heavily  populated  areas  of  the  entire 
Northern  Hemisphere. 

Manmade  chemicals  such  as 
chlorofluorocarbons  [CFC's]  are  de- 
stroying the  fragile  stratospheric  ozone 
layer— the  atmospheric  shield  that  pro- 
tects us  from  the  Sun's  harmful  ultra- 
violet radiation.  A  damaged  ozone 
layer  means  increased  ultraviolet  radi- 
ation. Increased  ultraviolet  radiation 
means  more  cases  of  skin  cancer  and 
cataracts  as  well  as  damage  to  plant 
life,  including  the  crops  we  grow  to 
feed  people  all  over  the  world. 

Mr.  President,  since  1974,  scientists 
and  environmentalists  have  been  warn- 
ing us  that  chemicals  such  as  CFC's 
would  destroy  the  ozone  layer. 


What  was  the  response?  Proponents 
of  the  status  quo  argued  about  the  sci- 
entific uncertainties.  They  spoke  about 
the  lack  of  proof.  They  told  us  how 
these  chemicals  were  Indlspenslble  to 
our  way  of  life. 

Those  who  ridiculed  the  environ- 
mentalists' warnings  managed  to  hold 
the  line  for  a  few  years  but  finally,  in 
1987,  thanks  to  the  extraordinary  ef- 
forts to  the  U.N.  Environment  Pro- 
gramme [UNEP],  under  the  leadership 
of  UNEP's  Executive  Director,  Dr. 
Mostafa  Tolba,  multinational  negotia- 
tions produced  the  historic  Montreal 
protocol — an  international  agreement 
to  reduce  CFC  production  by  50  percent 
over  the  ensuing  10  years. 

Fortunately  for  all  of  us,  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works — that  well-known  bastion  of 
tree  hugging  liberals  and  source  of 
crazed,  extremist  environmental  pro- 
posals— recognized  that  a  50-percent 
cut  in  CFC's  was  not  enough.  During 
consideration  of  the  Clean  Air  Act 
amendments,  the  committee  accepted 
my  proposal  to  phase  out — to  ban — 
CFC's  and  related  ozone  destroying 
chemicals.  Included  in  my  amendment, 
which  Is  now  part  of  the  law,  was  a  di- 
rective that  EPA  accelerate  the  phase- 
out  schedule  when  data  such  as  that  re- 
ported yesterday  suggests  the  need  to 
do  so. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  a  point  to  this 
brief  historical  review.  In  fact,  there 
are  at  least  three  points. 

First,  the  next  time  anyone  starts  to 
berate  environmentalists  for  sounding 
the  alarm,  stop  and  think  about  the 
ozone  layer.  This  latest  news  Is  serious 
but  stop  and  think  about  how  much 
worse  it  would  be  if  we  did  not  respond 
when  we  did  with  the  Montreal  proto- 
col and  the  Clean  Air  Act. 

Second,  what  about  the  predictions 
of  economic  hardship  and  technical 
barriers  to  a  CFC  phaseout? 

When  I  first  introduced  my  bill  to 
ban  ozone  destroying  chemicals  in  1987, 
It  was  criticized  by  Members  of  this 
body  as  excessively  oppressive  and  reg- 
ulatory in  nature.  In  1990,  against  some 
opposition,  the  Senate  approved  an 
amendment  to  strengthen  the  ozone 
protection  portion  of  the  Clean  Air 
Act.  Opponents  argued  that  the  amend- 
ment "threatens  American  jobs  and 
American  competitiveness."  It  was 
said  that  the  amendment  would  "great- 
ly impact  the  competitiveness  of 
American  industry." 

What  has  happened?  Lo  and  behold, 
some  of  our  most  Innovative  companies 
are  finding  that  eliminating  ozone  de- 
structive chemicals  Is  far  easier  than 
predicted  and,  rather  than  being  an 
economic  burden,  is  turning  out  to  be 
an  economic  boon.  By  eliminating 
CFC's  and  methyl  chloroform,  a  num- 
ber of  Industries  are  actually  saving 
money.  One  company  has  reported  that 
for  every  dollar  they  spent  to  eliminate 
these   chemicals   they   will   save   four 


times  that  amount  in  future  costs 
avoided.  I  say  four  cheers  for  compa- 
nies like  Northern  Telecom,  IBM,  Hew- 
lett Packard,  AT&T. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  there  Is  an 
important  lesson  here  that  can  and 
should  be  applied  to  the  threat  of  glob- 
al climate  change.  All  of  the  argu- 
ments we  heard  against  proposals  to 
protect  the  ozone  layer  are  being  used 
again.  Cries  of  "scientific  uncer- 
tainty," "economic  burdens,"  and 
"technical  barriers"  ring  through  these 
Halls.  Sure,  we  need  to  be  cognizant  of 
these  factors  but  we  must  not  be  para- 
lyzed by  them. 

These  environmental  challenges  are 
not  burdens  that  undermine  American 
competitiveness.  They  are  opportuni- 
ties. The  future  of  American  industry 
is  in  new,  clean  technologies.  When 
countries  such  as  India,  China,  or 
Brazil  go  shopping  for  Industrial  proc- 
esses, what  are  they  going  to  buy?  Old, 
worn  out,  polluting  technologies  or 
new,  clean,  state-of-the-art  tech- 
nologries?  Our  chief  competitors  in  the 
world  market,  Japan  and  Germany, 
have  already  figured  this  out.  It 
doesn't  take  a  rocket  scientist  to  see 
that  we  are  about  to  miss  the  boat. 

Later  this  month,  in  New  York  City, 
there  will  be  a  crucial  meeting  of  gov- 
ernments that  have  been  negotiating  a 
climate  convention.  For  months,  the 
United  States  has  been  an  obstacle  to 
progress  at  these  negotiating  sessions. 
That  Is  most  unfortunate  and  It  Is  un- 
necessary. It  Is  my  understanding  that 
the  administration  is  trying  to  decide 
whether  and  when  to  make  a  construc- 
tive offer  at  these  negotiations.  My  ad- 
vice, Mr.  President,  is  do  It  and  do  It 
now.  The  sooner  the  better. 

To  those  who  like  to  kick  around  en- 
vironmentalists, those  who  like  to  ridi- 
cule our  environmental  laws,  I  say  "re- 
member the  ozone  hole."  To  those  who 
continue  to  sound  the  alarm  and  warn 
us  of  environmental  problems,  I  say 
"keep  up  the  good  work."  And  finally, 
to  those  who  develop  the  solutions  to 
these  problems,  those  who  find  better, 
cleaner  ways  to  make  things,  I  say 
"four  cheers." 

Exhibit  l 

[From  the  Washing1,on  Post,  Feb.  4. 1992] 

OzoNE-HoLE  Conditions  Spreading 

(By  Kathy  Sawyer) 

The  danger  that  a  new  ozone  "hole"  could 
open  over  densely  settled  areas  of  the  North- 
ern Hemisphere,  exposing  the  population  to 
increased  amounts  of  harmful  radiation,  is 
greater  than  previously  suspected,  scientists 
reported  yesterday. 

New  Indications  of  ozone  depletion  by 
NASA  satellite  and  multiagency  airborne  in- 
struments are  so  alarming,  the  scientists 
said,  that  they  decided  to  release  them  be- 
fore completion  of  the  data  analysis  in  late 
March. 

Two  weeks  ago,  detectors  aboard  a  con- 
verted spy  plane  flying  over  New  England 
and  eastern  Canada  recorded  the  highest 
level  of  the  ozone-destroying  chemical  chlo- 
rine   monoxide    ever    measured    anywhere 


around  the  globe.  The  level— 1.5  parts  per  bil- 
lion-was approximately  50  percent  greater 
than  any  previously  seen  over  Antarctica, 
the  site  of  the  infamous  ozone  hole  first  dis- 
covered in  the  early  19608. 

Chlorine  monoxide,  which  results  from  the 
presence  of  man-made  chlorofluorocarbons 
(CFCs),  is  a  potent  ozone-destroyer  by  itself. 
And  when  combined  with  small  amounts  of 
its  chemical  cousin,  bromine  monoxide — 
which  the  NASA  researchers  also  found  at 
elevated  levels— the  effect  is  enough  to  de- 
stroy ozone  at  a  rate  of  about  1  or  2  percent 
per  day  for  brief  periods  in  late  winter,  said 
Michael  Kurylo.  NASA's  program  manager 
for  the  airborne  studies. 

Ozone  in  the  stratosphere  protects  the 
Earth's  surface  by  absorbing  much  of  the  ul- 
traviolet radiation  that  causes  skin  cancer, 
cataracts  and  immune-system  damage  in  hu- 
mans and  devastates  many  microscopic  ma- 
rine organisms. 

Weather  conditions  permitting,  ozone  over 
parts  of  the  Northern  Hemisphere  could  be 
depleted  by  30  to  40  percent,  the  scientists 
said.  By  comparison,  about  50  percent  of  the 
ozone  has  been  depleted  from  the  ozone  hole 
over  Antarctica. 

To  emphasize  how  ozone-destroying  chemi- 
cals have  become  widespread  over  populated 
areas,  Kurylo  described  the  experience  of  the 
science  investigators'  flights  out  of  Maine. 
"There  were  some  flights  directly  out  of 
Bangor  where  the  aircraft  encouraged  these 
parcels  [of  chlorine  gas]  before  it  ever  got  to 
operating  altitudes." 

In  addition,  researchers  found  evidence  of 
reduced  concentrations  of  nitrogen  oxides  in 
the  lower  stratosphere.  Nitrogen  oxides  help 
preserve  ozone  by  reacting  with  chlorine  and 
bromine  compounds  before  they  can  damage 
the  ozone  layer. 

"Our  conclusion  is  that  the  'immune  sys- 
tem' of  the  atmosphere"— its  nitrogen-medi- 
ated ability  to  fight  ozone-destroying  chemi- 
cals— "is  weaker  than  we  had  suspected  be- 
fore," said  James  G.  Anderson  of  Harvard 
University,  lead  scientist  for  the  airborne 
observations  program.  "None  of  the  news  Is 
good." 

Ozone-depleting  compounds  in  the  strato- 
sphere from  the  Arctic  as  far  south  as  the 
central  Caribbean  were  found  to  be  much 
more  abundant  than  computer  analyses  had 
predicted.  Part  of  this  is  a  result  of  the  erup- 
tion of  Mount  Pinatubo  in  the  Philippines 
last  June,  the  scientists  said. 

The  new  observations,  including  some  from 
NASA's  new  Upper  Atmosphere  Research 
Satellite  (UARS),  suggest  that  the  chemical 
processes  that  apparently  work  to  deplete 
ozone  throughout  the  atmosphere  are  not 
confined  to  the  polar  areas,  where  conditions 
are  more  conducive  to  ozone  destruction. 

The  Antarctic  hole  was  discovered  in  1985. 
Concern  has  grown  since  then  that  E^arth's 
ozone  shield  is  being  destroyed  by  human  In- 
dustry, primarily  by  the  release  into  the  at- 
mosphere of  CFCs  used  as  refrigerants,  ther- 
mal insulators  and  in  cleaning  solvents. 
These  break  down  Into  chlorine  atoms  or 
compounds,  which  interact  with  and  destroy 
ozone. 

Ozone  is  a  form  of  oxygen  whose  molecules 
contain  three  oxygen  atoms  instead  of  the 
usual  two— a  configuration  that  gives  ozone 
its  peculiar  ability  to  filter  ultraviolet  rays 
from  sunlight.  But  highly  reactive  chlorine 
or  bromine  compounds,  atmospheric  sci- 
entists believe,  snatch  one  of  the  oxygen 
atoms  away.  The  remaining  two-atom  mol- 
ecules of  ordinary  oxygen  cannot  block  ul- 
traviolet radiation. 

How  severely  the  ozone  is  depleted  depends 
on  weather  conditions,  especially  the  size 
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TRIBUT  E  TO  BEATRICE  LERNER 

LAJTENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
the  State  of  New  Jersey  lost 
most  devoted  public  persons, 
-erner  of  South  Orange.  She 
friend  and  it  is  an  honor  for 
in  the  Record  the  life  and 
Df  this  remarkable  woman. 

New  Jerseyan,  Beatrice 
was  born  and  raised  in  New- 
n  her  graduation  from 
High  School,  Bea  went  on  to 
University  where  she  studied 
rpted       playwright       Morton 


tie 
\H  gan 
own 


marriage    to    Joseph    H. 
couple  settled  in  New  Jer- 
their  lives  together.  Joe 
impressive  record  of  pub- 
includes  service  as  a  Newark 
Court  judge  and  a  New  Jer- 
\.lcoholic  Control  director, 
devotion  to  her  faith  and  to 
was  always  in  evidence.  Her 
Bea  as  both  a  source  of 
a  call  to  service.  She  be- 
people  have  an  obligation 
To   serve   cheerfully 
;d  upon  was  always  a  per- 
of  Bea  Lerner. 
member  of  the  Zionist  Or- 
of  America,  Bea  served  as 
s  New  Jersey  chapter  presi- 
years  and  was  a  member  of 
executive  committee. 


s«  rved 
and 


ai  lother. 


halli  nark 
acti\  e 


She  and  Joe  chaired  for  many  years 
the  organization's  annual  Justice 
Louis  D.  Brandeis  Awards  dinner  which 
recognized  outstanding  political,  edu- 
cational, religious,  and  communica- 
tions leaders  for  their  work  and  hu- 
manism. Among  those  honored  was 
Nobel  Peace  Prize  winner,  Elie  Wiesel. 

In  the  early  1980's.  Bea  herself  was 
recognized  by  the  Zionist  organization 
with  a  Brandeis  Award  which  recog- 
nized her  for  her  "love  and  sympa- 
thetic understanding  of  all  people,  her 
dynamic  personality  and  her  creative 
gifts  of  heart  and  mind." 

Bea  was  also  a  life  member  of  Hadas- 
sah  and  served  as  its  Newark  chapter 
president.  She  was  the  author  of  a 
number  of  plays,  including  "Ticket  to 
Israel"  which  is  used  by  Hadassah  or- 
ganizations throughout  the  Nation. 

However,  Bea's  dedication  to  the 
community  was  not  restricted  to  her 
dedication  to  her  religion  or  Jewish 
heritage.  Bea  Lerner  was,  in  all  things, 
a  multifaceted  personality  and  a  hu- 
manist. 

She  served  as  president  of  the  Garden 
State  Ballet  for  10  years  and  as  presi- 
dent of  the  New  Jersey  Ballet  for  1.  She 
was  intimately  involved  in  the  North- 
ern New  Jersey  Multiple  Sclerosis  So- 
ciety and  active  in  Democratic  politics 
on  both  a  State  and  national  level. 

As  John  F'.  Kennedys  New  Jersey 
special  events  chairwoman  during  the 
1960  campaign,  and  later  as  assistant 
campaign  chairwoman  to  former  New 
Jersey  Gov.  Richard  Hughes,  Bea  orga- 
nized numerous  events  at  the  old  New- 
ark Armory  drawing  performers  such 
as  Frank  Sinatra  and  Nat  King  Cole. 

And  Bea's  political  house  parties 
were  legend  in  the  State.  Her  guests  in- 
cluded: Israeli  Prime  Minister  David 
Ben  Gurion,  United  States  Supreme 
Court  Justice  Byron  White,  President 
Harry  Truman,  Adlai  Stevenson,  Bill 
Bradley,  Mrs.  Walter  Mondale,  and 
members  of  the  families  of  John  F. 
Kennedy  and  Vice  President  Hubert 
Humphrey.  I,  myself,  am  proud  to  say 
that  I  was  often  a  guest  of  Bea's  and 
was  always  grateful  to  her  for  her 
friendship  and  support.  She  actively 
worked  on  behalf  of  candidates  for  of- 
fice in  whom  she  believed  and  I  was 
privileged  to  enjoy  her  considerable 
skill  and  effort  in  my  quest  for  the 
Senate. 

She  also  served  as  an  administrative 
assistant  to  former  New  Jersey  Govs. 
Robert  Meyner  and  Brendan  Byrne. 

Mr.  President,  Bea  was  a  woman  who 
sought  to  highlight  not  the  differences 
that  separate  people,  but  the  common 
bonds  that  unite  us  all.  She  believed  in 
the  inherent  goodness  of  people  and 
strove  to  be  a  catalyst  for  understand- 
ing in  an  often  intolerant  world. 

Community  leader,  social  and  politi- 
cal activist,  devoted  wife,  mother  of 
Trish  Vradenburg  and  Michael  Lerner, 
grandmother  to  Akiba,  Alissa,  and 
Tyler    Vradenburg,    sister    to    Irving 


Hirshman,  Bea  Lerner  will  be  missed 
by  many.  Her  passing  leaves  a  void 
that  will  not  easily  be  filled.  And  to 
her  family,  I  express  my  deepest  sym- 
pathy. 

I  hope  they  will  derive  some  comfort 
from  knowing  that  our  world  is  a  bet- 
ter place  for  having  had  Bea  Lerner  in 
it. 


RURAL  HEALTH  CARE 

Mr.  CONRAD.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  an  article  in  this  week's  People 
magazine  entitled  "Too  Tough  to  Die." 

This  article  describes  the  ordeal  of 
North  Dakota  high  school  student  John 
Thompson,  whose  arms  were  severed  in 
a  farm  accident.  This  is  a  heart- 
wrenching  story  about  a  young  man 
with  more  courage  and  stamina  that 
anyone  I  know. 

John  Thompson  was  able  to  run  400 
yards  to  the  house,  call  for  help,  assist 
the  volunteer  ambulance  crew  in  locat- 
ing materials  in  which  to  pack  his 
arms  for  surgery,  and  keep  everyone 
calm  through  it  all.  John's  story  has 
captured  the  heart  of  anyone  who  hears 
it.  His  courage  is  an  example  to  all  of 
us. 

I  recommend  this  article  to  my  col- 
leagues and  will  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  in  full. 

But  Mr.  President,  there  is  another 
lesson  to  be  learned  from  John's  or- 
deal. His  story  demonstrates  the  criti- 
cal need  for  a  network  of  quality 
health  care  in  rural  America.  At  each 
and  every  step  of  John's  terrible  jour- 
ney, trained  health  volunteers  and  pro- 
fessionals made  it  possible  for  him  to 
survive — the  volunteer  ambulance  crew 
first  on  the  scene,  the  rural  emergency 
room  20  minutes  away,  the  air-ambu- 
lance plane  that  took  John  to  Min- 
neapolis for  his  surgery  and  the  sur- 
geon who  reattached  his  arms. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  draw  the  Sen- 
ate's attention  to  another  story.  This 
is  the  story  of  the  health  care  provid- 
ers involved  in  John  Thompson's  case, 
and  the  role  of  the  University  of  North 
Dakota  in  training  and  establishing  a 
health  network  across  my  State.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  article 
from  the  January  1992  issue  of  the  Re- 
view, "Alumni  Play  Critical  Roles, 
Brighten  Health  Prospects,  Rural  to 
Urban,"  be  included  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  People  magazine.  Feb.  3,  1992] 

Too  Tough  To  Die 

(By  Margaret  Nelson) 

The  morning  was  cold  and  bright  as  John 

Thompson,  an  18-year-old  high  school  senior. 

went  about  his  chores  on  his  family's  1.600- 

acre  farm  near  Hurdsfield,  N.  Dak.  After  a 

leisurely  breakfast  alone  that  Saturday,  Jan. 

11,  John  went  out  to  use  an  auger  powered  by 

a  tractor  to  move  barley  into  the  pigfeeding 

bins.  And  then  it  happened.  John  remembers 


a  slip  on  the  ice.  a  tug  on  his  shirt^and  in 
a  terrifying  split  second,  both  of  his  arms 
were  ripped  off  by  the  spinning  machinery. 

Now.  propped  up  in  bed  at  North  Memorial 
Medical  Center  near  Minneapolis  a  week 
after  microsurgery  to  reattach  his  arms. 
John  may  be  the  only  person  who  doesn't 
marvel  at  the  courage  and  coolness  he 
showed  in  the  aftermath  of  the  terrible  acci- 
dent. Though  wincing  at  pain  that  "feels  like 
a  nail's  being  pounded  into  me,"  he  seems  al- 
most matter-of-fact  in  describing  for  the 
first  time  the  ordeal  that  made  news  around 
the  nation.  "I'm  grateful  for  everyone's 
prayers  and  everything,  but  anyone  would 
have  done  what  I  did,"  he  says  with  a  shy 
smile  and  easy  good  manners.  "You  do  what 
you  have  to  do." 

But  what  John  Thompson  did  was  nothing 
less  than  incredible.  Like  keeping  his  wits 
and  running  400  feet  uphill  to  his  house  with 
blood  oozing  from  the  stumps  of  his  arms; 
like  using  the  bone  that  dangled  from  his 
left  shoulder  to  open  the  door:  like  phoning 
for  help  by  using  a  pen  clenched  in  his  teeth 
to  peck  out  the  number  on  the  touch-tone 
dial;  like  waiting  for  some  30  minutes  alone, 
huddled  in  the  bathtub  so  he  wouldn't  get 
blood  on  his  mother's  carpet;  like  helping 
the  volunteer  ambulance  crew  locate  plastic 
garbage  bags  and  ice  to  pack  his  severed 
arms;  and  finally,  enduring  six  hours  of  sur- 
gery, which  required  30  units  of  blood,  mak- 
ing his  one  of  a  few  successful  double-arm 
reattachments  ever  performed  in  the  U.S. 
For  John's  surgeon  Dr.  Allen  Van  Beek.  48  a 
Vietnam  veteran  and  microsurgery  special- 
ist, it  is  hard  to  talk  of  the  episode  without 
voicing  a  sense  of  awe — or  without  tearing 
up  when  he  thinks  of  John  waiting  alone  for 
help.  "John  is  the  epitome  of  courage."  says 
Van  Beek.  "The  only  other  place  I  saw  cour- 
age like  this  was  in  war.  At  first  he  thought 
he  was  going  to  die.  That's  when  super- 
natural strength  comes  in.  It's  there  in  ev- 
erybody. But  he  used  it  when  it  was  needed." 

Perhaps  the  hardships  of  growing  up  on  a 
farm  had  toughened  John  more  than  most. 
In  recent  years  his  parents.  Larry.  45,  and 
Karen.  44.  have  suffered  the  financial  dif- 
ficulties of  many  farmers,  forcing  them  to 
sell  600  acres  of  their  land.  A  music  enthu- 
siast whose  favorite  performers  are  Whitney 
Houston,  Bette  Midler  and  Guns  N'  Roses. 
John  hoped  to  go  to  college  and  possibly  be- 
come a  professional  singer.  One  of  three  chil- 
dren— his  sister,  Kim  Blotter,  23,  lives  in 
Fargo,  and  his  brother.  Mick.  22,  is  a  truck 
driver  living  at  home — John  took  special 
pride  in  handling  things  when  his  folks  were 
away.  "He's  always  been  a  quiet  kid,  never 
said  much,  but  now  you  see  what  he's  got." 
says  Larry.  "He's  really  something." 

Still  piecing  together  the  events  of  that 
Saturday.  John  says  it  helps  to  talk  about 
what  happened.  His  parents  were  visiting  a 
relative  at  a  hospital  in  Bismarck.  90  miles 
away,  leaving  John  home  alone.  It  was  about 
11:30  A.M.  when  John  went  to  unload  barley 
from  a  Ford  two-ton  truck.  He  turned  on  the 
device  known  as  a  power  takeoff  (PTO),  a 
small  but  powerful  spinning  shaft  that  in 
turn  operates  the  auger,  a  common  farm  im- 
plement used  to  move  grain.  He  remembers 
jumping  down  from  the  truck,  but  not  much 
more  of  the  actual  accident.  "I  must  have 
slipped,"  he  says.  "The  front  of  my  shirt  got 
caught  in  the  PTO.  I  pulled  the  shirt  out,  but 
my  arm  got  caught."  As  best  he  can  figure, 
the  PTO,  which  was  mounted  on  the  tractor 
about  two  feet  off  the  ground,  spun  him 
around  about  five  times.  "I  was  lying  on  the 
ground,"  he  says.  "I  couldn't  feel  my  left 
arm.  "I  couldn't  see  my  right  arm.  I  thought 


it  was  bent  back,  but  I  went  to  pick  myself 
up,  and  my  arms  were  gone.  I  thought  I  was 
going  to  die." 

In  that  sickening  Instant,  he  doesn't  re- 
member feeling  pain  or  panic.  "I  got  up,  I 
don't  know  how,  and  sort  of  ran  to  the 
house,"  he  says.  "I  had  a  bone  sticking  out 
of  my  left  arm,  and  I  was  gonna  try  and  open 
the  sliding  door.  I  got  the  bone  into  the  lock, 
but  I  couldn't  get  it  open.  I  went  to  the 
front,  used  my  bone  to  open  the  screen  door, 
then  my  mouth  to  turn  the  knob."  Rushing 
into  the  office,  he  jostled  the  phone  off  the 
hook  and  tried  to  dial  the  first  number  that 
came  to  mind— that  of  his  uncle.  Lynn 
Thompson,  who  lives  a  few  miles  away. 
Three  times  he  attempted  to  punch  the  seven 
digits  out  by  using  his  nose,  without  success. 

Finally  he  got  hold  of  a  pen  with  his 
mouth  and  used  that  to  dial.  On  the  other 
end.  his  cousin  Tammy,  17,  picked  up.  "When 
Tammy  answered,  I  spit  out  the  pen.  I  told 
her,  'This  is  John.  Call  an  ambulance  imme- 
diately because  I'm  bleeding  very  bad  and  I 
don't  have  any  arms.'  I  kept  saying  that. 
Then  I  pushed  the  button  down  until  I  heard 
a  dial  tone.  I  knew  Tammy  wouldn't  be  able 
to  call  an  ambulance  unless  I  broke  the  con- 
nection." With  the  family's  toy  poodle.  Tin- 
ker, barking  all  around  him.  John  went  to 
the  bathroom,  kicked  open  the  shower  cur- 
tain, crouched  down  In  the  tub  to  avoid 
staining  his  mom's  carpet  and  waited  for 
help. 

Meanwhile.  Tammy,  panicked  and  in  tears, 
first  called  her  stepmother.  Sharon  TTiomp- 
son.  a  waitress  at  Hurdsfield's  only  res- 
taurant, and  told  her  to  call  an  ambulance. 
Next  she  phoned  her  mother.  Renee  Thomp- 
son, who  runs  a  nearby  gas  station,  and 
pleaded  with  her  to  come  quick.  "I  raced  out 
of  the  station  and  jumped  into  the  car,"  says 
Renee.  After  picking  up  Tammy,  she  arrived 
at  the  Thompson  farm  in  about  five  minutes. 
Inside  the  simple,  ranch-style  house  they 
were  greeted  by  splattered  blood  and  the 
sound  of  John  crying  in  the  bathroom.  As 
Renee  hustled  in  to  comfort  him,  he  im- 
plored her  to  keep  Tammy  away.  "It's  real 
bad.  Aunt  Renee,"  he  said. 

It  took  a  moment  for  Renee  to  realize  how 
bad.  "He  was  in  the  bathtub  with  the  shower 
curtain  covering  most  of  him.  I  could  just 
see  his  head,"  Renee  recalls.  "He  kept  re- 
peating, 'I  have  no  arms.  I  have  no  arms.'" 
For  the  next  20  or  30  minutes,  she  tried  to 
keep  his  spirits  up  by  holding  and  talking  to 
him.  John  appeared  oddly  concerned  with 
how  others  in  his  family  would  react  to  his 
accident.  "He'd  say,  'I  know  Dad's  gonna 
blame  himself  for  leaving  me  alone,'"  says 
Renee.  "He  was  very  rational,  very  alert, 
didn't  seem  to  be  in  pain."  Nor  had  he  lost 
his  sense  of  humor.  After  Renee  told  him  the 
ambulance  would  be  there  in  a  second,  he 
promptly  counted  "1,001"  and  announced, 
"Well,  it's  not  here." 

When  the  ambulance  got  to  the  house,  the 
crew  of  two  women  and  a  man  had  trouble 
concealing  their  shock  at  what  they  saw. 
"They  walked  into  the  bathroom,  and  their 
eyes  kind  of  rolled  back  in  their  heads— just 
for  a  second,"  says  Renee.  "They  were 
stunned.  They're  farm  people,  volunteers." 
John  reminded  the  crew  to  retrieve  his  arms 
and  directed  them  to  the  garbage  bags  in  the 
kitchen,  so  the  limbs  could  be  packed  in  ice. 
"Mostly  we  get  heart  attacks,  stroke  vic- 
tims," says  Joan  Rodacker.  a  four-year  vet- 
eran of  the  Bowdon  ambulance  service.  "If 
John  hadn't  kept  his  head,  the  outcome 
would  have  been  different." 

After  strapping  John  to  the  stretcher  and 
packing  his  arms  in  ice,  the  crew  sped  to  St. 


Aloislus  Medical  Center,  about  20  minutes 
away,  in  the  town  of  Harvey.  In  the  ambu- 
lance, John  began  complaining  that  his  now 
severed  hands  were  hurting.  "It  was  real 
weird,'  he  says.  "The  doctors  say  it  was 
phantom  pain." 

By  that  time  John  had  lost  roughly  half 
his  blood.  What  apparently  prevented  him 
from  bleeding  to  death  was  the  fact  that  the 
arteries  had  quickly  closed  off  naturally,  as 
if  a  tourniquet  had  been  applied.  The  attend- 
ing physician.  Dr.  Curt  Nyhus,  immediately 
phoned  Van  Beek,  who  was  on  call  at  North 
Memorial  hospital,  a  regional  trauma  center 
that  has  six  microsurgeons  skilled  in  limb 
reattachment,  at  3:30  p.m.  John,  accom- 
panied by  a  doctor,  lifted  off  trom  Harvey 
aboard  an  air-ambulance  plane  for  the  two- 
hour  flight  to  Minneapolis. 

As  in  all  limb-reattachment  procedures, 
speed  was  critical  to  repairing  the  damage. 
Soon  after  John  arrived  at  North  Memorial, 
he  was  prepared  for  the  operation,  and  then 
a  surgical  team  led  by  Van  Beek  began  work- 
ing on  his  left  arm,  which  had  been  severed 
above  the  elbow,  while  another  worked  si- 
multaneously on  the  right,  which  had  been 
torn  off  at  the  shoulder.  Experts  say  that 
while  the  operation  is  not  technically  dif- 
ficult, it  is  a  major  trauma  for  the  body. 
"Fortunately.  John  is  tremendously 
healthy— his  lungs,  kidneys,  heart,"  says 
Van  Beek.  Since  the  initial  operation,  John 
has  been  in  surgery  three  more  times  to  re- 
move dead  skin  and  check  the  reattached 
blood  vessels. 

Back  at  home,  John's  medical  progress  is, 
not  surprisingly,  the  principal  topic  of  con- 
versation. "In  a  small  town,"  says  John's 
friend  LeAnna  Opp,  17,  "you  get  really  close 
to  your  classmates."  An  average  student, 
John  is  the  photographer  for  the  school  year- 
book and  a  star  singer  of  the  school's  music 
program.  "John's  gotten  more  outgoing  in 
the  last  few  years,"  says  LeAnna.  "It's  real 
hard  to  have  him  gone.  We're  making  him  a 
video  and  writing  him  letters. 

At  this  point  John's  prognosis  is  still  un- 
clear, though  every  day  Dr.  Van  Beek  is 
more  optimistic  that  the  reattachment  will 
be  permanent.  "I'll  consider  it  a  home  run  if 
he  gets  use  of  his  elbows,"  says  Van  Beek. 
"If  he  gets  some  hand  function,  I'll  be  elat- 
ed." Whatever  the  case,  John  faces  another 
month  in  the  hospital  and  at  least  five  years 
of  grueling  physical  therapy.  Given  what 
he's  already  experienced,  it  seems  a  safe  bet 
that  John  will  be  up  to  the  task.  "I'm  trying 
to  figure  out  what  I'll  be  able  to  do  with  my 
hands,  how  I'll  finish  high  school,  if  I  can 
drive  again."  says  John.  Himself  a  former 
North  Dakota  farm  boy.  Van  Beek  can  espe- 
cially empathize.  "He's  going  to  need  a  lot  of 
support,"  says  Van  Beek.  "Fortunately  he 
has  the  whole  world  pulling  for  him." 

[From  the  Review,  January  1992] 

Alumni  Plav  Critical  Roles,  Brighten 

HEALTH  Prospects,  Rural  to  Urban 

The  case  of  the  young  man  from  rui-al 
Hurdsfield,  N.D.,  who  tragically  lost  his 
arms  in  an  accident  on  his  parents'  farm  ear- 
lier this  month,  has  struck  a  sensitive  chord 
with  people  throughout  the  nation.  John 
Thompson,  a  high  school  senior,  was  working 
alone  the  day  of  the  tragedy  but  managed  to 
keep  control  and  call  for  help  that  ulti- 
mately lead  to  his  survival  and.  possibly, 
restoration  of  some  use  of  his  arms. 

Almost  daily,  some  note  of  update  on  the 
progress  of  this  courageous  teenager  has 
been  reported  through  various  media.  What 
hasn't  been  highlighted  in  this  dramatic 
story  of  rescue,  emergency  treatment  and 
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I  be  ' 


of    surgeons    who    reattached 
arms  was  led  by  a  graduate  of 
School   of  Medicine,   Allen   Van 
(88  Med.  '66),  at  North  Memorial 
in  Minneapolis,  Dr.  Van  Beck,  who 
on  occasion  to  share  his  work 
with  other  alumni  and  faculty  at 
UND  Homecoming  scientific  ses- 
by  the  School  of  Medicine,  corn- 
first  half  of  his  medical  education 
when  UNDSM  only  offered  a  two- 
of  science  in  medicine  degree. 
:ompleted  his  medical  degree  at  the 
of  Minneapolis  Medical  School, 
of  the  accident,  another  phy- 
of  the  UND  School  of  Medi- 
Nyhus.  M.D.  '77,  a  family  physi- 
amestown.  was  covering  the  emer- 
at  St.  Aloisius  Hospital  in  his 
of  Harvey.  He  and  his  team  of  pro- 
provided  Thompson  with  the  care 
for  the  next  step  in  his  journey  to 
air     transport    to     Minneapolis, 
late  to  learn,  from  a  follow-up 
.ion,   that  his  health  care   team's 
preparing  the  extremities  was  the 
had  ever  seen. 

to  note  that  the  potentially 

surgical  outcome  is  linked  to  the 

treatment  this  young  patient  was 

after  his  accident.  The  emer- 

technicians  who  first  arrived 

scene  Jan.  11  had  received  an 

session,  only  a  couple  of  weeks 

appropriate  measures  of  care  for 

this  type  of  trauma.  Without  this 

knowledge,   provided   to  volunteer 

)n  the  front  line  in  the  most  rural 

chances  are  remote  that  this  in- 

evolve  to  what  some  describe  as 

miracles. 

on  noted  above  was  provided 

Jones,    a    1979    graduate    of    the 

family  Nurse  Practitioner  Program 

worked  at  Harvey,  N.D.,  since  his 

from    the    FNP   Program.   In   a 

news  segment  aired  the  day  after 

he  said  he  felt  he  hadn't  done 

so   extraordinary,"    emphasizing 

of  many  people  was  critical 

is  now  viewed  as  a  most  extraor- 

dical  accomplishment. 

Nurse  Practitioner  (FNP)  Pro- 

In  this  issue  of  The  Review, 

very  core  the  belief  that  rural 

need  not  be  inferior  health  care, 

rural  residents  deserve  levels  of 

to  that  provided  to  city 

In  North  Dakota,  around  the  region 

the  nation,  this  program  is  held 

because  it  reaches  out  to  rural 

underprivileged  citizens  with  an 

of  health  care  delivery. 

Program,    which    this    month 

ertificates   to  its  20th— and  larg- 

,  educates  nurses  to  assume  some 

es  for  health  care  usually 

by  the  physician.  These  students 

to  provision  of  primary  health 

in  many  cases,  where  care  has 

both  in  access  and  quality: 

the  rural,  the  indigent,  those  with 

and  those  who  need  it  on  an 

basis. 

of  the  FNP  Program.  Mickey 

says,  "In  the  case  of  John  Thomp- 

our  FNP  graduates  had  an  Impor- 

on  a  very  emotional  case.  It  is 
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gratifying  to  see  how  everything  came  to- 
gether." 

There  are  many  inspiring  and  thought-pro- 
voking aspects  to  this  event,  but  perhaps  one 
of  the  most  gripping  is  the  evidence  of  this 
young  man's  desire  to  live  and  his  demand 
for  life.  By  all  accounts,  he  has  to  possess 
the  psychological  stamina  required  to  maxi- 
mize the  effects  of  those  health  professionals 
who  have  brought  him  this  far. 

Those  who  are  connected  to  the  UND 
School  of  medicine,  and  the  mission  to  which 
we  are  committed,  can  take  pride  in  the  fact 
that  the  people  we  have  trained  have  gone 
on,  and  will  continue  to  go  on,  to  assume 
greater  roles  of  service — often  in  routine, 
less  publicized  but  no  less  meaningful  ways. 


EXTENSION  OF  UNEMPLOYMENT 
BENEFITS 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  that  yesterday  the  Senate  was 
able  to  pass  an  additional  extension  of 
unemployment  benefits  in  this  Cham- 
ber by  an  overwhelming  vote  of  94  to  4. 

I  want  to  recognize  at  this  time  Sen- 
ators Breaux,  Chafee.  and  MrrcHELL 
who  have  been  diligent  in  bringing  to 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  the  dev- 
astating impact  on  middle  income 
workers — those  that  work  in  the  boat 
building  industry — of  the  luxury  tax  on 
boats.  Last  week.  Senators  Breaux  and 
Chafee  had  planned  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  repeal  this  tax  during  the  com- 
mittee markup  of  this  bill,  but  have 
agreed  to  withhold  for  now  and  offer  it 
on  the  next  appropriate  tax  bill  so  that 
we  can  get  this  unemployment  bill 
passed  today. 

Let  me  repeat  again  what  I  stated 
during  full  committee  markup  of  this 
bill  last  Thursday,  January  30.  I  stated 
then  that  I  cannot  commit  as  to  what 
the  Congress  as  a  whole  will  do,  or 
what  the  Senate  is  going  to  do.  But  I 
can  tell  you  what  the  chairman  of  the 
Finance  Committee  will  do.  I  stated 
then  that  I  will  support  January  1, 
1992,  as  a  retroactive  date  for  repeal  of 
the  luxury  tax  on  boats  and  airplanes 
when  we  have  a  tax  bill. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  would  like  to  ex- 
press my  thanks  to  the  Senator  from 
Texas  for  his  support  of  repealing  the 
luxury  tax  on  boats.  As  the  Senators 
from  Louisiana  and  Rhode  Island  are 
aware,  I  am  a  cosponsor  of  their  legis- 
lation and  strongly  support  repeal  of 
this  tax  on  boats.  In  addition,  I  would 
like  to  add  my  support  for  repealing 
the  boat  luxury  tax  retroactive  to  Jan- 
uary 1,  1992,  in  order  to  provide  the 
American  boat  manufacturers  with  a 
better  opportunity  to  sell  boats  during 
this  ■■  mportant  boat  show  season. 

Mr.  BREAUX.  I  thank  the  chairman 
and  the  Senate  majority  leader  for 
their  support  for  the  January  1,  1992, 
effective  date  for  repeal  of  the  tax.  The 
luxury  tax  on  boats  has  been  devastat- 
ing to  the  boat  building  industry.  The 
President's  announcement  that  he  will 
support  the  effective  date  of  the  boat 
tax  repeal  of  February  1,  1992,  is  simply 
not   adequate.    Since    that   announce- 


ment, many  individuals  that  ordered 
boats  during  the  New  York  boat  show  a 
couple  of  weeks  ago  have  threatened  to 
cancel  their  orders.  Your  announce- 
ment will  help  bolster  the  sales  of 
boats  in  the  coming  months  and  will 
hopefully  reassure  those  that  ordered 
boats  in  January. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  I,  too,  would  like  to 
thank  the  Senator  from  Texas  and  the 
Senator  from  Maine  for  their  support 
of  efforts  to  remove  the  onerous  tax. 
The  luxury  tax  was  enacted  by  Con- 
gress as  a  symbolic  tax  the  rich  ges- 
ture. Unfortunately  it  has  turned  out 
to  be  a  policy  disaster — instead  of 
soaking  the  rich,  it  is  devastating  the 
workers  who  build  these  boats.  I  am 
hopeful  that  their  support  will  encour- 
age the  Senate  to  repeal  this  tax  as  of 
January  1,  1992,  thereby  salvaging  the 
boat  show  selling  season  for  those 
American  boat  manufacturers  who  are 
still  in  business. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  for  their  coopera- 
tion on  this  issue. 


THE  NAFTA  AND  THE 
ENVIRONMENT 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  discuss  the  environmental  im- 
plications of  the  proposed  North  Amer- 
ican Free-Trade  Agreement  or  NAFTA. 

The  NAFTA  talks — which  are  aimed 
at  creating  a  free  trade  area  between 
the  United  States,  Mexico,  and  Can- 
ada— are  moving  along  at  a  fast  pace. 

The  negotiations  began  formally  in 
June  of  1991.  But  a  preliminary  draft  of 
the  agreement  has  already  been  com- 
pleted. Next  week,  the  United  States, 
Canada,  and  Mexico  have  scheduled 
high-level  meetings  to  discuss  remain- 
ing issues. 

The  final  agreement  could  be  com- 
pleted as  early  as  March.  This  means 
that  the  NAFTA  could  be  sent  to  Con- 
gress for  approval  under  the  fast  track 
process  as  early  as  this  spring. 

THE  ENVIRONMENT  AND  THE  FAST  TRACK 

I  am  concerned  about  the  pace  of  the 
NAFTA  talks.  The  administration  has 
spent  several  years  discussing  the  key 
issues  in  the  Uruguay  round  of  GATT 
negotiations  with  the  Congress  and  the 
private  sector. 

But  many  of  the  Issues  in  the  NAFTA 
talks  are  just  now  emerging.  And,  be- 
cause the  administration  has  closely 
controlled  the  flow  of  information  on 
the  talks,  much  of  the  needed  public 
discussion  on  the  NAFTA  has  simply 
not  occurred.  From  the  beginning,  the 
administration  and  Congress  have  both 
recognized  that  negotiating  the 
NAFTA  is  an  enormous  task.  A  free 
trade  agreement  has  never  before  been 
negotiated  between  a  developing  coun- 
try and  a  developed  country.  The  wide 
development  gap  complicates  tradi- 
tional trade  issues  like  tariffs,  quotas, 
and  import  licenses,  and  raises  a  whole 
new  set  of  issues  that  must  be  ad- 
dressed. 


In  the  NAFTA  talks,  it  is  simply  not 
possible  to  confine  the  negotiations  to 
traditional  trade  issues.  To  ensure  a 
truly  level  playing  field  between  the 
United  States  and  Mexico,  a  much 
broader  range  of  issues  must  be  consid- 
ered. 

For  example,  Mexico  does  not  enforce 
environmental  standards  as  vigorously 
as  the  United  States.  Thus,  in  a  free 
trade  agreement,  an  economic  incen- 
tive could  be  created  for  United  States 
businesses  to  move  to  Mexico  to  take 
advantage  of  the  lax  environmental 
standards. 

Obviously,  both  in  the  interest  of  cre- 
ating a  level  playing  field  and  in  pro- 
tecting the  environment,  environ- 
mental issues  must  be  addressed  in  the 
NAFTA. 

Unfortunately,  both  the  United 
States  and  Mexico  have  been  slow  to 
address  environmental  issues.  Unless 
action  is  taken.  Congress  could  turn 
down  the  NAFTA  because  of  its  inat- 
tention to  environmental  concerns. 

Environmental  concerns  were  greatly 
heightened  recently  when  Mexico  suc- 
cessfully challenged  United  States  dol- 
phin protection  laws  as  a  violation  of 
an  international  trade  treaty.  This 
challenge  created  the  strong  impres- 
sion that  Mexico  was  quite  willing  to 
sacrifice  the  environment  to  make 
trade  gains — setting  a  disturbing  prece- 
dent for  the  NAFTA. 

AN  ENVIRONMENTAL  PLAN  FOR  THE  NAFTA 

In  fairness  to  the  administrations  in 
the  United  States  and  Mexico,  all  news 
on  environmental  issues  is  not  bad. 

Mexico  has  made  plans  to  step  up  en- 
forcement of  environmental  laws. 
Though  I  am  not  satisfied  with  the  cur- 
rent document,  progress  has  been  made 
toward  developing  a  border  environ- 
mental protection  plan. 

Further,  the  Bush  administration  did 
include  funds  in  its  recent  budget  to 
address  border  environmental  con- 
cerns. And  leading  environmentalists 
have  been  appointed  to  the  President's 
trade  advisory  panels. 

But  much  more  remains  to  be  done. 
Before  a  NAFTA  is  sent  to  Congress  for 
approval,  three  additional  steps  must 
be  taken. 

First,  the  United  States  and  Mexico 
must  agree  to  an  explicit  linkage  be- 
tween trade  and  environmental  issues 
in  the  NAFTA.  The  Bush  administra- 
tion has  agreed  to  complete  under- 
standings with  Mexico  on  the  environ- 
ment before  submitting  a  NAFTA.  But 
it  has  refused  to  include  any  linkage  in 
the  agreement  that  would  allow  the 
United  States  to  enforce  those  environ- 
mental commitments  once  the  NAFTA 
is  approved. 

This  is  simply  inadequate.  Commit- 
ments on  the  environment  are  mean- 
ingless if  they  cannot  be  enforced.  I 
have  argrued  that  the  United  States 
should  retain  the  right  to  place  duties 
on  products  that  aie  produced  in  an  en- 
vironmentally unsound  way.  At  a  mini- 


mum, the  United  States  must  retain 
the  right  of  withdrawing  trade  benefits 
if  environmental  commitments  are  not 
fulfilled. 

Second,  the  NAFTA  must  in  no  way 
undermine  U.S.  environmental  or 
consumer  protection  laws.  The  Bush 
administration  made  a  strong  commit- 
ment on  this  issue  before  the  NAFTA 
talks  began.  But  Mexico's  challenge  of 
United  States  dolphin  protection  laws 
has  called  this  commitment  into  ques- 
tion. 

The  United  States  must  retain  the 
right  to  protect  the  environment. 
Trade  negotiations  cannot  be  allowed 
to  become  a  back-door  approach  to  di- 
luting environmental  protections. 

Third,  both  the  United  States  and 
Mexico  must  make  an  adequate  finan- 
cial commitment  to  addressing  the  pol- 
lution problems  that  may  result  from 
free  trade.  As  I  said,  both  governments 
have  promised  funds  and  resources.  But 
it  is  not  clear  that  the  commitments 
made  thus  far  are  sufficient  to  address 
the  problem. 

The  $201  million  that  the  Bush  ad- 
ministration included  in  its  budget  for 
pollution  control  on  the  border  is  a 
first  step.  But  the  administration  must 
work  with  Congress  and  the  environ- 
mental community  to  ensure  that 
funds  are  available  to  completely  ad- 
dress environmental  clean  up  needs  in 
the  border  area. 

CONCLUSION 

Both  the  Salinas  administration  and 
the  Bush  administration  have  made  a 
rhetorical  commitment  to  addressing 
the  environment  in  the  NAFTA. 

But  the  words  must  be  backed  with 
deeds  if  the  NAFTA  is  to  become  a  re- 
ality. 

I  hope  that  both  administration  will 
follow  up  on  the  initial  steps  they  have 
made.  I  stand  ready  to  work  with  them 
to  address  environmental  issues  in  the 
NAFTA. 

We  must  ensure  that  the  NAFTA  is  a 
positive  force  for  the  North  American 
environment  as  well  as  for  the  North 
American  economy. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 

BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Morning 
business  is  closed. 


NATIONAL  ENERGY  SECURITY  ACT 

MOTION  TO  PROCEED 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Ford).  Under  the  previous  order,  the 
debate  on  the  motion  to  proceed  to  S. 
2166  is  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Johnston]  and  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  MURKOWSKI]. 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration  of 
the  motion  to  proceed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  question  is  the  motion  to  pro- 
ceed on  S.  2166. 


Who  yields  time  on  the  motion? 

The  Senator  from  Alaska  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  conferred  with  the  manager  of  the 
bill.  Senator  Johnston,  and  I  am  led  to 
believe  that  he  is  not  requesting  time. 
So  I  ask  unanimous  consent  tluit  I  may 
yield  as  much  time  as  I  may  need  prior 
to  the  12  o'clock  commitment  to  take 
up  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKK-Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Chair.  I  vrah  the  Presiding 
Officer  a  good  morning. 

Last  week  a  decision  was  made  to  re- 
move the  ANWR  and  CAFE  titles  from 
S.  1220  creating  a  narrow  national  en- 
ergy strategy.  That  is  the  bill  we  have 
before  us  today. 

I  compliment  my  friend  and  col- 
league, the  senior  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana and  chairman  of  the  Energy  Com- 
mittee, who  has  continually  advocated 
that  a  balanced  energy  strategy  for 
this  Nation  include  ANWR.  He  has  been 
steadfast  in  that  regard.  Unfortu- 
nately, there  has  not  been  enough  sup- 
port in  this  body  to  maintain  ANWR  in 
the  bill. 

I  further  compliment  the  ranking  Re- 
publican Member  from  Wyoming,  Sen- 
ator Malcolm  Wallop,  for  his  stead- 
fast commitment  toward  ANWR. 

I  strenuously  objected  to  taking 
ANWR  out  of  the  energy  bill  because  I 
think  it  undermined  the  committee 
process  and  basically  gutted  the  heart 
out  of  a  bill  that  was  reported  from  the 
Energy  Committee  by  a  vote  of  17  to  3. 

Mr.  President,  this  issue  is  not  new 
before  this  body.  It  has  been  around  a 
long  time.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  has 
been  around  for  at  least  7  years.  And 
the  question  is  what  is  the  right  time 
to  have  an  up-or-down  vote  on  ANWR. 
Clearly  the  effort  yesterday,  which  was 
objected  to  by  Members  on  the  other 
side,  indicates  that  we  are  to  lose  the 
opportunity  for  an  up-or-down  vote. 

Now.  as  the  junior  Senator  from 
Alaska,  we  obviously  have  an  interest 
to  protect  our  State  and  to  bring  this 
issue  before  this  body  for  a  clean  vote. 
We  offered  a  time  agreement  yesterday 
that  proposed  4  hours  equally  divided 
by  both  sides.  We  felt  this  was  reason- 
able, to  debate  ANWR  on  its  merits — 
followed  by  an  up-or-down  vote.  As  I 
indicated  we  did  not  have  an  objection 
in  proceeding  from  our  side.  But.  unfor- 
tunately, the  Senator  from  Montana 
felt  otherwise  and  decided  that  the 
Senate  should  not  have  a  fair  up-or- 
down  vote  on  ANWR. 

Now.  make  no  mistake  about  it,  Mr. 
President.  ANWR  has  become  a  very 
partisan  political  issue  and.  of  course, 
in  the  Presidential  year  that  is  not 
necessarily  a  surprise. 

We  maintain  that  ANWR  is  the  larg- 
est single  jobs  issue,  identifiable,  be- 
fore the  Nation  today. 

The  Wharton  econometrtc  model 
study  indicated  there  would  be  some 
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States  tanked  by  jobs  created  by  opening  the 
coattal  plain  of  Alaska's  North  Slope 

Jobs' 


12.  Nor  .h 

13.  Virfin 
14. 

15.  Indibna 

16.  Lou  siana 

17.  Mis  ouri 

18.  Mai  ^land 

19.  Wisconsin 

20.  Mi 
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time.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
print  in  the  Record  a  specific 
of  jobs  that  are  anticipated  to 
by  opening  the  coastal  plain 
s  North  Slope, 
being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
as  follows: 


State: 

1.  California 

2.  Tex  IS 

3.  Nev  York 

4.  Ala  ka 

5.  Per  isylvania 

6.  Flo  ida 

7.  Ulijois 

8.  Ohi 

9.  Micliigan 

10.  New  Jersey 

11.  Mai  iachusetts 


Carolina  . 
ia  


n lesota  

Ten  lessee  

Ken  :ucky  

Was  fiington  

Okl  ihoma  

Con  lecticut  

Ala  lama  

Arli  Dna  

Col(  rado  

Sou  ;h  Carolina 

Kan  sas  

Orei  on  

Wea  ;  Virg-lnia  ... 
low 


21. 

22. 

23. 

24. 

25. 

26. 

27. 

28. 

29. 

30. 

31. 

32. 

33. 

34.  Mi 

35. 

36.  Nevd  Mexico 

37.  Nev  Ida 

38.  Utai 

39.  Neb  aska 

40.  New 

41.  Mai  le 

42.  Rhc  le  Island 

43.  Wye  ming 

44.  Haw  aii 

45.  Disi  net  of  Columbia 

46.  Idal  o 

47.  Moi  tana 

48.  Dell  ware 


is  issippi 
Ark  insas  ... 


Hampshire  . 


80.000 

60.000 

48.000 

38.300 

34.300 

34,000 

33,000 

31.900 

25,000 

22,000 

20.000 

19,300 

19,000 

18,000 

15,500 

14,800 

14,100 

14,000 

14,000 

13.400 

13.000 

12,200 

12.000 

11.300 

11,000 

10,000 

10.000 

10,000 

9,400 

7,100 

7,000 

7.000 

6,600 

6,000 

5,500 

5,000 

5,000 

4,600 

4,000 

4,000 

3,400 

3,000 

3.000 

2.700 

2,500 

2,400 

2,100 

2,000 


49.  North  Dakota 

50.  South  Dakota 

51.  Vermont  


1.800 
1,800 
1,700 


Toul  755,700 

'  Job  numbers  come  from  a  study  prepared  in  May 
1990  by  Wharton  Econometrics  Forecasting  Associ- 
ates entitled  The  Economic  Impact  of  ANWR  De- 
velopment." The  Wharton  study  is  based  upon  the 
Department  of  the  Interior's  high  estimate  of  9.2  bil- 
lion barrels  of  oil  being  produced  on  the  Coastal 
Plain  area  of  the  Arctic  National  Wildlife  Refuge. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  to  give  you  some  idea, 
in  the  State  of  Montana,  we  are  talk- 
ing about  an  estimate  of  2,100  jobs; 
State  of  California,  80,000;  State  of 
Texas,  60.000;  State  of  Pennsylvania, 
34,000;  Virginia,  19,000;  Maryland,  14,000. 

I  could  go  on  and  on  here.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, but  I  think  it  is  self-evident. 
Looking  at  the  historical  contribution 
of  Prudhoe  Bay.  we  recognize  that 
there  has  been  employment  throughout 
all  States,  whether  you  are  making 
valves,  pipe,  insulation,  or  what  have 
you,  that  affects  the  national  economy. 

So  as  a  consequence,  Mr.  President, 
we  feel  that  this  in  itself  constitutes  a 
very,  very  major  jobs  issue.  And  I  ask 
my  colleagues  from  time  to  time  how 
they  would  feel  about  20,000  new  jobs 
being  created  in  Ohio.  I  happen  to 
think  the  voters  of  Ohio  would  feel 
very,  very  strongly  that  that  is  in  their 
interests. 

The  legitimate  question  that  comes 
to  mind  is  can  the  coastal  plain  be 
opened  up  safely?  A  sound  way  to  an- 
swer this  question  is  to  examine  the  ar- 
guments that  were  used  20  years  ago  on 
whether  Prudhoe  Bay  could  be  opened 
up  safely.  In  spite  of  its  critics  Prudhoe 
Bay  has  been  found  to  be  one  of  the 
best  oil  fields  in  the  world. 

As  we  address  the  issues  even  fur- 
ther— the  question  of  jobs,  the  econ- 
omy, the  balance  of  payments,  con- 
cerns of  the  average  working  men  and 
women — that  is  a  challenge  before  this 
body,  and  it  is  a  challenge  that  should 
be  examined  by  each  Member. 

We  talk  a  lot  around  here  about  the 
balance  of  payments.  If  you  look  at  the 
balance  of  payments,  one  half  is  the 
cost  of  imported  oil.  In  the  United 
States  today,  we  are  importing  about  8 
million  barrels  a  day  out  of  the  16  mil- 
lion that  we  consume.  Where  do  we  im- 
port most  of  it  from?  The  Middle  East. 
What  is  the  Middle  East  doing?  They 
are  keeping  the  price  of  oil  low,  so  it 
would  be  very  difficult  economically  to 
bring  on  alternative  sources.  This  is 
not  by  accident.  This  is  by  design. 
They  specifically  want  us  to  become 
more  and  more  beholden. 

One  of  these  days,  Mr.  President, 
they  are  going  to  raise  the  price, 
maybe  when  we  are  70  percent  depend- 
ent on  imported  oil,  and  my  colleagues 
and  the  American  public  are  going  to 
be  saying:  Where  was  our  energy  pol- 
icy; where  was  our  domestic  planning? 

The  facts  are  that  we  have  lost  more 
jobs  in  the  domestic  energy  industry 
than  we  have  in  the  automobile  indus- 
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try  or  the  steel  industry.  We  are  ex- 
porting jobs.  We  are  exporting  our  dol- 
lars that  could  go  into  stimulating  the 
economy,  stimulating  domestic  explo- 
ration. And  where  is  the  most  logical 
place  to  look  for  oil  in  the  United 
States?  Where  the  geologists  tell  us  we 
are  most  likely  to  find  a  major  discov- 
ery, and  that  is,  of  course,  in  the 
ANWR  area. 

We  are  talking  about  a  contribution 
to  the  gross  national  product  of  this 
country  of  about  $50.4  billion.  Imported 
oil  is  over  50  percent  of  our  trade  defi- 
cit. With  $54.7  billion  in  1990,  we  are 
spending  twice  as  much  on  imported  oil 
as  we  are  on  importing  Japanese  cars 
into  the  United  States.  Yet,  this  body 
is  prepared  to  take  up  an  energy  bill 
without  the  largest  single  contributor 
to  reducing  our  dependence  on  im- 
ported oil  and  stimulating  our  econ- 
omy. 

Well,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  and  several  other 
Senators,  that  simply  does  not  make 
sense.  As  I  have  said  before,  in  the 
comparison  of  States,  of  the  756,000 
jobs,  which  has  been  entered  into  the 
Record,  direct  purchases  of  supplies 
and  services  are  estimated  to  be  at  $47 
billion,  and  the  total  contribution  over 
the  life  of  the  field  to  the  gross  na- 
tional product  is  $300  billion. 

We  have  people  in  this  country  unem- 
ployed, factories  shutting  down.  ANWR 
should  be  a  jobs  issue,  unfortunately  it 
has  become  a  political  issue. 

The  administration  supports  explo- 
ration and  development  of  the  Coastal 
Plain.  I  have  a  letter  from  President 
Bush,  dated  February  3,  which  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  White  House, 
Washington,  February  3.  1992. 
Hon.  Frank  H.  Murkowski, 
U.S.  Senate   Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Trank:  As  I  stated  in  my  State  of  the 
Unirn  address,  I  am  continuing  to  call  on 
Congress  to  act  on  my  National  Energy 
Strategy.  Opening  access  to  a  discrete  por- 
tion of  the  Arctic  National  Wildlife  Refuge 
coastal  plain,  with  environmental  safe- 
guards, to  oil  development  is  a  critical  com- 
ponent of  my  energy  strategy.  Congress'  fail- 
ure to  act  on  this  vital  legislation,  thus  far, 
is  at  the  expense  of  the  American  jobs  and 
energy  security.  This  Is  why  I  have  repeat- 
edly called  on  Congress  to  take  action. 

ANWR  development  will  provide  additional 
domestic  oil  resources  to  reduce  our  dan- 
gerous dependence  on  imported  oil.  The 
coastal  plain  offers  our  best  prospect  for  a 
major  oil  discovery.  It  will  provide  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  desperately  needed  jobs 
spread  throughout  nearly  every  State  in  the 
Nation.  It  will  add  $50  billion  to  our  grross  na- 
tional product.  The  environmentally  respon- 
sible development  of  this  area  potentially 
could  save  $250  billion  in  payments  to  foreign 
oil  producers  and  governments  while  provid- 
ing $125  billion  in  revenues  for  Federal  and 
State  governments. 

When  the  Senate  once  again  deliberates 
legislation  to  implement  the  National  En- 
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ergy  Strategy,  It  is  my  strong  hope  that  the 
ANWR  provision  will  be  included  in  the  final 
bill.  The  development  of  a  small  portion  of 
ANWR  as  a  potential  source  for  oil  is  simply 
too  Important  to  leave  out  of  any  com- 
prehensive energy  plan. 
Sincerely, 

George  Bush. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President, 
this  letter  specifically  states: 

The  development  of  a  small  portion  of 
ANWR  as  a  potential  source  for  oil  is  simply 
too  important  to  leave  out  of  any  com- 
prehensive energy  plan. 

Mr.  President,  other  matters  that  I 
think  bear  consideration  are  the  man- 
ner in  which  this  body  has  treated  this 
issue  from  the  standpoint  of  procedure. 
I  recall  it  was  not  too  long  ago  there 
was  an  extended  debate  on  the  merits 
of  taking  up  and  proceeding  to  the  bill. 

There  was  a  cloture  vote  on  a  motion 
to  proceed.  Imagine  that  set  of  cir- 
cumstances, Mr.  President.  We  have  an 
energy  bill;  we  have  CAFE;  we  have 
ANWR.  And  we  are  debating  in  this 
body,  at  a  time  when  unemployment  is 
higher  than  ever  before,  the  question  of 
a  motion  to  proceed  to  debate. 

Well,  you  and  I,  Mr.  President,  know 
the  result  of  that  vote.  We  needed  60 
votes  in  order  to  bring  cloture  to  a 
close  and  proceed  to  debate  the  energy 
bill.  Because  of  opposition  by  the  envi- 
ronmental community — we  got  50 
votes.  We  needed  60  votes.  So,  as  a  con- 
sequence, we  could  not  proceed  to  the 
bill.  And  that  is  the  background  on 
where  the  particular  status  of  Senate 
bill  1220  rested  until  it  was  reintro- 
duced as  a  separate  bill  by  the  chair- 
man. 

I  might  add  that  there  is  much  in 
that  energy  bill  that  is  worthwhile. 
But  the  underpinnings,  the  revenue  to 
do  all  the  things  that  were  going  to  be 
done — reclamation  projects,  new  tech- 
nology, alternative  energy — the  fund- 
ing was  going  to  come  from  ANWR.  No 
ANWR.  no  funding. 

Everybody  wants  to  save  energy  in 
this  country.  They  want  new  tech- 
nology. How  are  you  going  to  pay  for 
it?  That  was  in  this  bill.  It  is  gone. 

Further,  Mr.  President,  the  position 
of  the  Secretary  of  Energy  regarding 
ANWR  has  been  brought  up  from  time 
to  time.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
a  letter  dated  February  4  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  Secretary  of  Energy. 
Washington,  DC,  February  4, 1992. 
Hon.  Malcolm  Wallop, 

Ranking  Minority  Member,  Committee  on  En- 
ergy and  Natural  Resources.  U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Wallop:  As  the  Senate 
moves  toward  floor  consideration  of  S.  2166, 
I  would  like  to  take  the  opportunity  to  share 
with  you  the  Administration's  position  on 
several  key  issues,  including  oil  and  gas  de- 
velopment in  the  Arctic  National  Wildlife 
Refuge  (ANWR),  global  climate  change,  al- 
ternative  fuels  (the   Jeffords  amendment). 


nuclear  licensing  reform  and  reform  of  the 
Public  Utility  Holding  Company  Act 
(PUHCA). 

arctic  national  WILDUFE  REFUGE  (ANWR) 

The  Administration  remains  committed  to 
the  environmentally  responsible  develop- 
ment of  a  small  portion  of  the  Arctic  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Refuge  (ANWR).  We  vigor- 
ously support  efforts  to  add  to  S.  2166  the 
ANWR  provisions  in  S.  1220. 

GLOBAL  CLIMATE  CHANGE 

S.  2166  addresses  issues  related  to  possible 
global  climate  change  in  a  manner  consist- 
ent with  S.  324,  which  the  Senate  passed 
unanimously  in  the  last  Congress.  Events 
since  passage  of  S.  324  would  not  justify  a 
radical  departure  In  approach.  In  fact,  the 
1992  Update  of  the  1990  IPCC  Scientific  As- 
sessment notes  that  baseline  climate  model 
projections  of  potential  future  Northern 
Hemisphere  warming  have  been  sigTiificantly 
reduced. 

I  understand  that  climate  change  language 
from  a  House  energy  subcommittee  bill  that 
would  establish  a  voluntary  certification  and 
registry  scheme  for  greenhouse  gas  reduc- 
tions may  be  offered  as  an  amendment  to  S. 
2166.  We  strongly  oppose  these  provisions  for 
several  reasons.  First  and  foremost,  such  a 
program  would  work  directly  against  our 
economic  interests  by  rewarding  firms  that 
reduce  production  or  shift  to  foreign  sourc  s 
of  supply  with  potentially  valuable  "cred- 
its". Second,  the  House  subcommittee  lan- 
guage would  enshrine  outdated  science  in 
certified  credits.  The  1992  IPCC  update,  for 
example,  reflects  a  changing  understanding 
of  the  relative  role  of  CFCs,  sulfur  dioxide, 
nitrous  oxides  and  carbon  dioxide  as  influ- 
ences on  the  climate  system.  Third,  the  sys- 
tem itself  would.be  an  administrative  night- 
mare and  a  target  for  extensive  litigation. 

Basic  and  energy  industries  (and  regions 
where  they  are  concentrated)  would  be  par- 
ticularly hard  hit  by  policies  spurred  by  this 
program.  For  example,  in  the  "climate  pol- 
icy scenario"  in  America's  Energy  Choices 
issued  last  year  by  a  coalition  of  environ- 
mental and  other  groups,  coal  use  (and  pre- 
sumably coal  employment)  in  2030  is  reduced 
to  only  15  percent  of  Its  projected  level  under 
Administration  policies.  On  a  more  general 
level,  the  same  analysis  suggests  that  limit- 
ing carbon  emissions  is  easy— if  a  scenario 
combining  slow  economic  growth  and  a  con- 
tinuing shift  away  from  manufacturing  is  as- 
sumed. This  is  certainly  not  the  policy  of  the 
Administration  for  the  U.S.  economy. 

For  these  reasons,  the  House  subcommit- 
tee approach  is  not  an  appropriate  way  to  re- 
flect concerns  over  the  need  to  reduce  green- 
house emissions.  A  far  more  effective  ap- 
proach to  reducing  greenhouse  gas  emissions 
in  the  energy  sector  is  to  support  the  current 
provisions  of  S.  2166  related  to  climate,  nu- 
clear licensing  and  other  related  subjects. 
alternative  fuels 

We  strongly  oppose  the  Jeffords  amend- 
ment. This  amendment  would  mandate  that 
10%  of  America's  fuel  supply  be  alternative 
or  replacement  fuels,  and  would  require  that 
DOE  establish  an  extensive  regulatory  appa- 
ratus to  enforce  this  requirement.  This  bur- 
densome apparatus  is  counterproductive  to 
meeting  alternative  fuel  use  objectives  that 
are  almost  certain  to  be  achieved  given  other 
provisions  of  S.  2166  and  the  Clean  Air  Act 
Amendments  of  1990. 

We  are  especially  concerned  that,  by  estab- 
lishing an  artificial  distinction  between  oil 
from  stripper  operations  and  oil  from  other 
sources,  the  amendment  will  require  alloca- 
tion regulations  reminiscent  of  the  costly 


and  disruptive  price  and  allocation  controls 
used  during  the  1970s.  In  addition,  artificial 
distinctions  based  on  the  origin  of  fungible 
products,  such  as  oil  and  MTBE,  mean  that 
refiners  would  be  required  to  track  both  the 
sources  and  the  makeup  of  refinery  feed- 
stocks, increasing  consumer  cost  and  reduc- 
ing consumer  choice.  This  provision  will  also 
establish  massive  and  unproductive  new  pa- 
perwork requirements. 

This  amendment  will  increase  gasoline 
prices,  increase  unemployment,  and  retard 
economic  growth.  The  Administration 
strongly  opposes  it. 

NUCLEAR  LICENSING  REFORM 

The  Administration  believes  that  the  pro- 
visions of  Title  IX  are  essential  to  inspire  in- 
vestment in  new  nuclear  powerplants.  The 
provisions  of  title  IX  fully  protect  the 
public's  interest  and  the  Nuclear  Regulatory 
Commission's  authority  to  make  safety  de- 
terminations, but  have  also  been  carefully 
selected  to  provide  prospective  nuclear  plant 
owners  and  investors  with  definition  of  the 
new  licensing  process  to  make  it  sufficiently 
pi-edictable. 

The  Administration  will  oppose  any 
changes  in  the  language  of  Title  IX  that 
might  lessen  the  predictability  of  the  new 
process,  particularly  any  changes  in  the 
post-construction  safety  determination  and 
hearing  provisions  that  are  of  fundamental 
importance  in  reducing  the  uncertainty  asso- 
ciated with  10  CFR  Part  52. 

PUBLIC  UTILITy  HOLDING  COMPANY  ACT  REFORM 

I  would  urge  you  to  support  the  S.  2166 
title  amending  the  Public  Utility  Holding 
Company  Act  (PUHCA).  PUHCA  reform  is  a 
vital  part  of  the  President's  National  Energy 
Strategy.  It  will  stimulate  economic  growth, 
create  jobs,  encourage  innovation,  and  save 
consumers  billions  of  dollars. 

It  is  good  for  the  economy  and  good  for 
consumers  because  it  permits  utilities  to  buy 
electricity  from  the  lowest  cost  suppliers. 
Twenty  six  out  of  fifty  states  now  encourage 
competition  in  electric  power  generation, 
but  PUHCA  discourages  the  most  promising 
companies  from  competing.  S.  2166  would  end 
these  restrictions  and  allow  the  most  com- 
petitive suppliers  to  build  and  operate  power 
plants  in  as  many  service  areas  as  state  util- 
ity commissions  permit.  The  net  result  of 
PUHCA  reform  will  be  lower  cost  power  and 
stronger  incentives  for  innovation  in  the 
multibillion  dollar  electric  power  industry. 

PUHCA  reform,  as  proposed  in  S.  2166,  does 
not  force  anyone  to  do  anything.  It  does  not 
deregulate  the  electric  utility  business  and 
it  does  not  restructure  the  industry.  It  mere- 
ly permits  utilities  and  state  regulators  to 
invite  the  best  builders  of  power  plants  to  do 
business  in  a  new  area  without  running  afoul 
of  a  57-year  old  law  whose  framers  did  not 
foresee  today's  competitive  opportunities.  It 
also  would  allow  American  power  suppliers 
to  compete  in  a  huge  electric  power  market 
around  the  globe. 

Opponents  of  competition  in  electric  gen- 
eration argue  that,  if  there  must  be  PUHCA 
reform,  the  bill  should  be  amended  to  In- 
clude provisions  such  as  a  restriction  on  debt 
of  competing  power  producers.  You  should 
see  opposition  to  PUHCA  reform  for  what  it 
is — an  attempt  to  straightjacket  competitors 
if  they  cannot  be  kept  out  of  the  market  al- 
together. The  Administration  will  likewise 
oppose  other  PUHCA  amendments  which 
would  seriously  weaken  the  PUHCA  title  in 
S.  2166. 

We  appreciate  your  consideration  of  the 
concerns  outlined  above  and  look  forward  to 
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workind  with  you  to  enact  comprehensive 
enei^y  1  sglslation. 
Sipcerely. 

James  D.  Watkins. 
Admiral,  U.S.  Navy  (Retired). 
JlTURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President,  the 
relative  to  that  are  here,  and 
grive  this  one  sentence: 
administration  remains  committed  to 
ironmentally    responsible    develop- 
a  small  portion  of  the  Arctic  Na- 
'  Wildlife  Refuge  (ANWR).  We  vigor- 
efforts  to  add  to  S.  2166  the 
I  rovisions  in  S.  1220. 
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e  reaching  out,  trying  to  learn 

mistakes  made  in  the  lower 

Ewe  trying  to  set  a  responsible 

so  that  our  people  can  have 

are  trying  to  develop  our  nat- 

r^ources  in  an  environmentally 

and  sensitive  manner.  We 

asiie  56  million  acres  in  wilderness 

State  in  perpetuity;  56  million 

equal  to  the  11th  largest  State 

Jnion.  We  have  State  parks  and 

Wildlife  Refuges.  We  have  the 

pi|blic  lands  in  the  United  States. 

suggest   we   cannot   open    up 

safely  has  no  foundation  what- 


b(dy 


tell  you  why,  Mr.  President, 
refused  to  consider  ANWR 
It  is  because  the  American 
extreme  environmentalist 
want  ANWR  as  their  exclusive 
playgrdund.  Last  year  154  affluent  visi- 
tors mi  ike  a  trip  to  ANWR.  Does  that 
outweii  ht  755,000  jobs  in  this  country? 
an  afford  to  go  to  ANWR?  It  is 
$5,000  ticket.  You  have  to  fly  to 
charter  out  of  there,  go  up 
in  a  sniall  plane.  It  is  an  extraordinary 
.  But  what  the  setting  does 
describe  is  the  magnitude  of  the 
have    19    million    acres    in 


Ve 


not 

area. 

ANWR-j-that  is  bigger  than  the  State 

of  Masi  achusetts 

What 
lion 


have  we  done  with  that  19  mil- 
Mr.  President?  We  have  been 
respon^ble.    We    set   aside    8    million 
wilderness  and  put  the  rest  in 
So  we  have  1.5  million  acres 
are  proposing  to  lease,  on  a 
competitive  lease  sale.  We  do  not  know 
if  the  c|l  is  there.  If  the  oil  is  there  and 
when  it  is  gone,  everything 
removed. 

>oint  I  want  to  make  is  let  us 
1.5  million  acres,  that  is  less 
jercent  of  the  area,  and  lease  it. 
fo(  tprint  will  be  about  12,500  acres, 
aboft  the  size  of  the  Dulles  Inter- 
Airport  complex. 


tlat 


What  we  are  proposing  here  is  leasing 
1.5  million  acres  out  of  19  million  acres, 
and  because  of  technology,  the  foot- 
print will  be  very  small. 

And  the  proof— just  like  the  proof  of 
the  caribou — is  very  real.  We  opened 
up,  approximately  2  years  ago,  a  field 
called  Endicott.  It  came  on  as  an  ex- 
tension of  Prudhoe  Bay,  the  10th  larg- 
est producing  field  in  the  United 
States,  about  100,000  barrels  a  day. 
Today  it  is  the  sixth  largest  producing 
field  in  the  United  States.  The  foot- 
print is  only  24  acres. 

So  this  is  the  setting  that  is  not  por- 
trayed by  those  who  are  in  opposition 
to  us,  that  we  can  meet  the  tech- 
nology. Good  heavens,  if  we  can  put  a 
man  on  the  Moon,  we  ought  to  be  able 
to  open  up  ANWR  safely.  It  is  a  chal- 
lenge to  technology.  It  is  a  challenge 
to  the  American  spirit. 

Another  topic  I  would  like  to  address 
is  the  distortions  of  the  truth  and  in 
some  cases  outright  lies.  Let  me  give  a 
few  specific  examples  that  strike  close 
to  home. 

The  propaganda  pictures  of  the  Arc- 
tic wilderness,  the  exact  location,  very 
seldom  identifies  what  the  coastal 
plain  really  looks  like. 

We  all  look  at  this  tabloid  called  Roll 
Call.  Here  it  is,  this  picture  accom- 
panying a  supposedly  nonbiased  article 
on  ANWR.  Roll  Call  requested  my 
views  on  the  coastal  plain,  then  topped 
off  the  editorial,  my  comments,  with  a 
picture  of  the  Grand  Tetons.  There  it 
is.  That  is  not  a  picture  of  the  coastal 
plain. 

Where  is  the  connection?  We  called 
Roll  Call,  and  their  response:  "Well,  we 
did  not  print  a  picture  of  the  ANWR 
coastal  plain  because  the  picture  is  too 
boring."  Mr.  President,  the  picture  is 
too  boring,  so  she  featured  a  photo  of  a 
drill  rig  in  the  Grand  Tetons  National 
Park.  Mr.  President,  the  American  peo- 
ple deserve  the  truth.  I  would  like  to 
submit  the  picture  for  the  Record;  the 
problem  is  the  Record  cannot  print  it. 

I  wonder  if  this  reflects  a  bias. 

What  does  the  coastal  plain  of  ANWR 
look  like?  That  is  it,  Mr.  President. 
That  is  the  coastal  plain  of  ANWR.  I 
agree  with  the  editor,  it  is  a  boring  pic- 
ture. It  is  ANWR  in  the  wintertime.  It 
is  a  harsh,  hostile  environment.  It  has 
a  unique  beauty,  but  it  is  a  tough  piece 
of  real  estate.  If  you  showed  that,  they 
would  say,  "Wow,  maybe  that  is  not 
too  bad  a  place.  It  all  looks  the  same." 

I  had  one  of  my  colleagues  up  on  the 
North  Slope — I  will  not  mention  who  it 
was — who  got  off  the  airplane,  looked 
around,  and  his  first  question  was, 
"Where  is  the  wilderness?"  I  said, 
"This  is  all  we  have."  The  person  ex- 
pected something,  a  big  sign  "wilder- 
ness, this  way"  or  "this  is  the  real  wil- 
derness." I  think  there  was  a  tremen- 
dous disappointment  on  behalf  of  my 
colleague. 

This  is  not  the  only  distortion,  Mr. 
Presid«?nt.  We  have  another  distortion. 


and  it  is  concerning  our  native  people. 
There  is  a  group  on  both  the  Canadian 
side  and  Alaska  side  called  the 
Gwich'in,  and  they  are  very  responsible 
citizens.  They  have  a  unique  sensitiv- 
ity to  the  land  because  they  depend  on 
a  subsistence  lifestyle.  To  a  large  de- 
gree, out  of  choice  and  necessity,  that 
is  the  porcupine  caribou  herd. 

The  slick  PR  folks,  working  with 
them  on  behalf  of  the  extreme  environ- 
mental community,  are  portraying 
that  this  society  is  in  jeopardy  caused 
by  drilling,  which  would  take  place 
some  150  miles  to  the  north  of  their 
general  area  on  the  coastal  plain.  But 
the  question  is.  What  is  the  truth?  The 
truth  is  that  the  Gwich'in  have  actu- 
ally already  proposed  for  lease  or  of- 
fered for  lease  much  of  their  land  for 
oil  and  gas  exploration.  This  display  is 
dated  March  21.  1984.  The  native  village 
of  Venetie.  sovereign  entity,  federally 
chartered  for  the  Venetie  Indian  Res- 
ervation. 

This  letter  authorizes  one  person  to 
act  as  consultant: 

to  negative  with  any  interested  persons  or 
company  for  the  purpose  of  oil  or  gas  explo- 
ration and  production  of  the  Venetie  Indian 
Reservation. 

Nothing  wrong  with  that. 

But  let  us  not  be  two-faced  about  it. 
The  only  thing  wrong  with  it  was  there 
was  not  any  oil  there  and  the  oil  com- 
panies were  not  interested  in  buying 
the  leases.  The  proposed  lease  sale  cov- 
ered 1.8  million  acres  in  the  caribou 
migratory  route. 

In  the  two-page  lease  documents  the 
Gwich'in  devoted  only  two  sentences  to 
the  protection  of  the  caribou.  Now  the 
preservation  advocates  claim  the  cari- 
bou will  be  destroyed. 

Mr.  President,  that  simply  is  not  the 
case. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  make  no 
mistake  about  the  fact  that  Canada  is 
a  competitor  for  energy  with  the  Unit- 
ed States.  The  Canadians  are  very 
much  opposed  to  exploration  in  ANWR. 
The  reason  is,  Canada  sells  oil,  Canada 
sells  gas  to  the  United  States,  and  they 
look  on  us  as  simply  that — a  competi- 
tor. It  is  unfortunate,  Mr.  President, 
but  we  have  a  chart  which  shows  a  very 
interesting  reality,  and  that  is  in  an 
area  just  over  the  Canadian  border  of 
Alaska  in  the  area  of  the  Gwich'in  Na- 
tion as  it  encompasses  both  sides  of  the 
border,  there  were  over  80  wells  drilled 
over  a  10-year  period,  by  Canada,  right 
in  the  migratory  path  of  the  porcupine 
caribou  herd.  The  only  difference  is  the 
wells,  for  the  most  part,  were  dry  so 
after  that  they  decided  to  make  a  park 
out  of  it. 

Neither  do  they  acknowledge  that 
the  porcupine  caribou  herd  crosses  a 
highway,  the  Dempster  Highway.  It  is  a 
north-south  highway.  They  do  not 
close  the  highway  when  the  caribou 
cross.  There  is  no  need  to.  The  caribou 
simply  cross  going  over  and  cross  going 
back  and  they  get  along  fine. 


To  suggest  that  the  caribou  somehow 
are  threatened  or  endangered,  there  is 
no  -Scientific  evidence  whatsoever  to 
suggest  that  is  a  reality.  What  endan- 
gers the  caribou  is  the  Gwich'ins,  as 
they  appropriately  should;  they  take 
7,000  of  them  for  their  subsistence.  How 
do  they  take  them?  They  get  on  a  snow 
machine  that  is  gas  fired  and  go  up  and 
shoot  them.  That  is  a  traditional  life- 
style I  respect.  That  is  the  danger  of 
the  caribou. 

Mr.  President,  for  what  it  is  worth, 
there  are  more  caribou  in  Alaska  than 
there  are  people. 

To  suggest  that  this  herd  is  threat- 
ened, that  ANWR  should  not  be  opened 
because  of  it.  It  is  interesting,  because 
the  environmental  community  is  not 
willing  to  compromise  and  say  let  us 
tell  you  how  we  can  do  it  better;  we 
will  not  allow  any  exploration  during 
caribou  calving  season;  we  will  not  do 
this,  do  that;  we  can  work  together  and 
do  this  responsibly.  But  I  tell  you,  Mr. 
President,  they  are  not  taking  any 
prisoners  on  this  one.  They  know  they 
have  a  national  issue  5,000  miles  away 
that  the  American  public  cannot  look 
at,  cannot  reason  with  it,  cannot  un- 
derstand. They  use  it  for  generating 
membership,  for  revenues  and  for  lob- 
bying you  and  me.  And  that  is  a  reality 
because  they  do  not  address  a  fair  eval- 
uation that  America  needs  domestic 
energry  production  as  domestic  energy 
production  declines. 

I  remind  the  Chair  one  more  time 
that  we  are  currently  experiencing 
more  unemployment  in  the  energy  in- 
dustry than  any  other  industry  in  the 
United  States,  yet  we  have  tremendous 
reserves  of  energy  in  this  country. 
Make  no  mistake  about  it,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, OPEC  is  sitting  there  watching 
us  become  more  and  more  dependent  on 
their  cheap  oil. 

The  reality  of  opening  ANWR  up 
safely,  the  consequences  of  the  jobs  are 
very  real.  While  we  are  certainly  sen- 
sitive to  the  caribou,  there  is  no  evi- 
dence to  suggest  that  this  could  not  be 
accommodated  in  a  responsible  manner 
as  it  has  been  in  Prudhoe  Bay. 

I  think,  Mr.  President,  if  the  concept 
of  drilling  in  a  wildlife  refuge  is  trou- 
blesome in  its  general  terms,  think 
about  a  reality,  and  this  is  not  some- 
thing that  is  very  often  brought  out. 
There  is  already  environmentally 
sound  petroleum  drilling  in  several  na- 
tional wildlife  refuges. 

There  is  even  oil  drilling  on  the  na- 
tional Audubon  Society  wildlife  sanc- 
tuaries in  Louisiana,  Florida,  and 
Michigan.  These  are  Audubon  Society 
wildlife  sanctuaries.  They  took  these 
areas,  put  them  in  a  sanctuary,  gave 
them  to  the  Audubon  Society  with  the 
provision  they  be  allowed  to  drill.  But 
no,  the  Audubon  Society  won't  allow 
exploration  on  the  coastal  plain  of 
ANWR. 

Mr.  President,  the  hardworking  men 
and  women  of  our  Nation  deserve  more 


and  they  deserve  the  truth.  That  is 
why  the  Senator  flrom  Alaska  has  been 
on  the  floor.  They  deserve  a  Congress 
that  will  make  some  tough  decisions 
for  tough  times  and  not  been  to  the 
self-serving  interests  of  a  few  affluent 
who  do  not  care  to  even  fairly  evaluate 
the  record.  They  distort  the  record,  as 
I  have  indicated  today. 

I  think  Mr.  President,  we  deserve  the 
benefits  of  this  employment,  stimula- 
tion of  our  economy,  balance  of  trade, 
national  debt  and  to  our  Nation's  en- 
ergy security  that  opening  the  poten- 
tial vast  oil  reserves  on  the  ANWR 
coastal  plain  could  provide,  if  this  body 
would  give  it  the  opportunity. 

Last,  Mr.  President,  I  was  terribly 
troubled  by  an  article  in  the  New  York 
Times.  It  appeared  in  the  February  4 
edition.  It  is  entitled  "Japan  Premier 
Joins  Critics  of  Americans'  Work  Hab- 
its." 

We  do  not  like  to  hear  this,  Mr. 
President.  It  bothers  us.  This  is  Prime 
Minister  Kiichi  Miyazawa,  who  I  know. 
He  is  quoted  as  saying  that  America 
"may  lack  a  work  ethic"  and  that 
some  of  the  country's  economic  ills 
came  about  because  too  many  Amer- 
ican college  graduates  headed  to  Wall 
Street  in  the  1980's  rather  than  "pro- 
ducing things  of  value." 

That  leaves  us  with  a  little  food  for 
thought,  Mr.  President,  but  let  us  go 
one  step  further. 

In  the  same  article: 

As  if  in  summary,  Mr.  Miyazawa  paused 
and  said,  "I  have  thought  for  some  time  that 
they  may  lack  a  work  ethic,"  and  obliquely 
suggested  that  some  Americans  had  forgot- 
ten how  "to  live  by  the  sweat  of  their  brow." 

I  think  that  applies  to  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate. We  have  forgotten  how  to  live  by 
the  sweat  of  our  brow.  We  have  forgot- 
ten the  reality  that  what  made  this 
country  great  was  our  resources  and 
the  responsible  manner  to  provide  jobs, 
and  the  challenge  to  America's  ingenu- 
ity and  technology  to  be  able  to  open 
up  an  ANWR  safely.  We  are  casting  it 
aside  and  saying  no. 

I  just  hope  some  of  the  folks  out 
there  are  reviewing  it,  responding  and 
listening  to  the  facts.  I  challenge  my 
colleagues,  I  challenge  the  press,  I 
challenge  our  critics  to  dispute  the 
facts  that  I  have  submitted  for  the 
Record  today. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  would  like 
to  put  my  colleagues  on  notice  that  the 
Senators  from  Alaska  have  every  in- 
tention of  pursuing  ANWR  on  legisla- 
tion at  a  time  that  is  most  advan- 
tageous. Opponents  of  ANWR  should 
not  underestimate  our  resolve.  We  are 
no  strangers  to  adversity.  We  fought  a 
long,  hard  battle  before  to  protect 
what  belongs  to  us.  Our  statehood,  Mr. 
President,  was  a  terrible  battle.  I  was  a 
young  man  not  involved  in  it  at  the 
time,  not  involved  in  the  political 
structure,  but  I  was  involved  as  a  citi- 
zen. 

It  did  not  come  the  first  time,  the 
second  time,  the  third  time,  the  fourth 


time,  but  it  finally  came.  What  we  had 
was  taxation  without  representation. 
We  paid  a  Federal  income  tax,  and  we 
had  no  representation  in  this  body.  We 
were  treated  like  second  or  third-class 
citizens,  which  is  not  much  different 
than  where  we  are  today. 

It  was  a  long,  hard  battle,  and  ANWR 
will  be  a  long,  hard  battle.  But  make 
no  mistake  about  it,  Mr.  President,  ex- 
ploration and  development  of  ANWR 
will  happen.  Congress  cannot  turn  its 
back  on  the  largest  single  potential  on- 
shore field  in  North  America,  the  larg- 
est single  jobs  project  identified  in 
America  and  the  largest  single  chal- 
lenge to  American  ingenuity  to  do  it 
safely. 

We  put  a  man  on  the  Moon.  We  can 
open  up  ANWR  safely.  Whether  it  hap- 
pens on  this  bill,  on  an  economic 
growth  bill  or  another  bill,  the  Senate 
will  have  to  give  the  people  of  Alaska 
what  they  demand  and  that  is  a  clean 
up-or-down  vote  on  ANWR.  I  thank  the 
Chair,  and  I  thank  my  colleague  who 
has  been  patiently  waiting. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  the 
manager  of  the  bill.  Senator  Johnston 
of  Louisiana,  asked  me  to  control  the 
time  for  him.  May  I  ask  the  Chair  how 
much  time  does  the  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  11  minutes  and  3  seconds  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  DECONCINI.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  as  much  time 
as  needed  between  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  and  the  Senator  from  Florida 
be  yielded  out  of  that  11  minutes,  as  in 
morning  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  DECONCmi.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Florida  for  a 
statement  he  cares  to  make  on  an  in- 
troduction of  a  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  is  recognized. 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Graham  pertain- 
ing to  the  introduction  of  legrislation 
are  located  in  today's  RECORD  under 
"Statements  on  Introduced  Bills  and 
Joint  Resolutions.") 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DECONCINI.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  DeConcini  per- 
taining to  the  introduction  of  S.  2189 
are  located  in  today's  Record  under 
"Statements  on  Introduced  Bills  and 
Joint  Resolutions.") 

PRIVILEGE  OF  THE  FLOOR 

Mr.  DECONCINI.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  John  Shay,  a 
legislative  fellow  working  in  my  office 
be  allowed  privileges  of  the  floor  dur- 
ing the  session  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
Louisiana  is  recognized. 
UOHNSTON.    Mr.    President,    I 
to  suppose  that  the  absence 
means  we  could  go  directly 
reading,  but  I  know  that  that 
.  I  see  my  friend  from  Vermont 
offer  his  amendment.  I  yield 
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HRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
Vermont  is  recognized. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1530 

To  establish  supply  requirements 
riplacement  and  alternative  fuels) 
rEFFORDS.    Mr.    President.    I 
amendment  at  the  desk  and  I 
;  offered  at  this  time. 
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(Purpos  i 
for 

xMr. 
have  ai 
ask  it 

The 
clerk 

The 
as  follokrs: 

The  S(  nator 
for  hims  ;lf, 
Mr.  Exo 
1530. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanim  3us  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendiient  be  dispensed  with. 

PRESIDING      OFFICER      (Mr. 
Witnout  objection,  it  is  so  or- 


from  Vermont  [Mr.  Jeffords! 
Mr.  Grassley,  Mr.  Glenn,  and 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered 


The 
AKAKA) 
dered 

The  alnendment  is  as  follows: 


57,  line  11.  strike  "and". 
57.  line  14.  strike  the  period  and 
and". 
57,  between  lines  14  and  15,  Insert 
ng  new  paragraph: 
program  should  provide  long-term 
to   industries   producing   replace- 
alternative  fuels. 

57,  line  18,  insert  "and  improve  en- 
quality"  after  "pollution". 

58.  line  13.  strike  "including  strip- 
'  and  insert  "excluding  domestic 
recovered  from  stripper  wells". 

58,  line  16,  strike  "or  Canada"  and 
'anada,  or  any  country  in  the  West- 

with    which    the    United 
a  free  trade  agreement". 

59,  line  2,  after  "gasoline,"  insert 
'not  manufactured  from  con- 
petroleum,". 

59,  line  3,  before  the  semicolon,  in- 
following:  ",  liquid  fuels  derived 
.  oil  shale,  tar  sands,  natural  gas 

natural  gas  liquids),  and  biomass 

products". 

59,  line  11,  strike  "and". 

59,  strike  lines  12  through  23  and 
following  new  paragraphs: 
term  "provider"  means — 


Hei  lisphere 


(A)  a  person  engaged  in  the  production  of 
replacement  or  alternative  fuels,  for  sale  and 
use  as  a  motor  fuel:  or 

(B)  a  person  who  recovers  domestic  petro- 
leum from  stripper  wells; 

(10)  the  term  "refiner"  means  a  person  en- 
gaged in  the  refining  of  crude  oil  to  produce 
motor  fuel,  an  importer  of  motor  fuel,  or  an 
affiliate  of  the  person  or  importer; 

(U)  the  term  "prohibitive  cost"  means  an 
expense  that  would  result  in  a  refiner's  prod- 
uct being  economically  nonviable;  and 

(12)  the  term  "stripper  well"  has  the  same 
meaning  as  is  provided  for  "stripper  well 
property"  in  section  613A(c)(6)(E)  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1986. 

On  page  60,  line  11,  insert  "(1)  In  gen- 
eral.—" before  "Under". 

On  page  60,  line  17,  strike  "(1)"  and  insert 
"(A)". 

On  page  60,  line  21,  strike  "(2)"  and  insert 
"(B)". 

On  page  61,  line  3,  strike  "(3)"  and  insert 
••(C)". 

On  page  61.  strike  line  7  and  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: ■•(D)  assess  the  suitability,  cost-ef- 
fectiveness, and  environmental  impact". 

On  page  61,  line  10,  strike  ••;  and"  and  in- 
sert a  semicolon. 

On  page  61,  line  11,  strike  "(5)"  and  insert 
"(E)".- 

On  page  61,  line  15,  strike  the  period  and 
insert  ":  and". 

On  page  61,  between  lines  15  and  16,  insert 
the  following  new  subparagraph: 

(F)  establish  a  goal  of  achieving,  by  the 
year  2000,  utilization  of  domestic  renewable 
resources  for  at  least  5  percent  of  annual 
gasoline  consumption. 

(2)  Substitute  percentage  goal.— The 
Secretary  shall  prescribe,  by  rule,  a  sub- 
stitute percentage  goal  for  the  purpose  of 
paragraph  (1)(B),  if  the  Secretary  determines 
that  30  percent  is  unachievable  because  of 
technological  or  cost  constraints,  or  because 
of  environmental  considerations  analyzed  in 
the  report  required  under  section 
4307(b)(5)(B). 

Beginning  on  page  62,  strike  line  11,  and  all 
that  follows  through  page  64.  line  2.  and  in- 
sert the  following  new  sections: 

Sec.  4307.  Replacement  and  Alternative 
Fuels  Supply.— (a)  Timetable  for  Refin- 
ers.—(D  In  general.— Of  the  toul  quantity 
of  gasoline,  alternative  fuels,  and  replace- 
ment fuels  sold  in  commerce  during  each  of 
the  1996  and  subsequent  calendar  years  by  a 
refiner  (including  sales  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment), domestic-produced  replacement 
and  alternative  fuels  shall  constitute,  at  a 
minimum,  the  percentages  as  determined  in 
accordance  with  the  following  table: 


In    each    of   the 
endar  years: 


cal- 


The  minimum 
percentage  that 
replacement  fuels 
and  alternative 
fuels  constitute, 
shall  be — 
1996  through  2000  Determined  by   the   Sec- 
retary under  paragraph 
(2i(.\). 
10    percent,    subject    to 

paragraph  (2)(B). 
The     percentage     deter- 
mined    feasible     under 
paragraph  (2)(B). 
(2)  Establishment  of  percentages  by  sec- 
retary.— 
(A)  Calendar  years  i99«  through  2000.— 
(i)  Ln  general.— Not  later  than  October  1. 
1994.  the  Secretary  shall,  by  rule,  prescribe 
the    minimum    percentage    (on    an    energy 
equivalent  basis)  of  the   total   quantity  of 
gasoline,  alternative  fuels,  and  replacement 


2001  through  2009  

2010  and  each  year  there- 
after. 


fuels  sold  in  commerce  during  each  of  the 
1996  through  2000  calendar  years  by  a  refiner 
for  use  as  motor  fuel  (including  sales  to  the 
Federal  Government),  that  must  be  domes- 
tic-produced replacement  and  alternative 
fuels. 

(ii)  Factors.— In  establishing  the  percent- 
ages, the  Secretary  shall— 

(I)  take  into  account  the  demand  for  and 
the  availability  of  reliable  sources  of  re- 
placement and  alternative  fuels;  and 

(U)  establish  the  percentages  at  a  level 
that  is  consistent  with  a  goal  for  domestic 
production  of  replacement  and  alternative 
fuels  for  calendar  year  2001  and  thereafter  of 
not  less  than  10  percent  on  an  energy  equiva- 
lent basis  of  the  projected  consumption  of 
gasoline,  alternative  fuels,  and  replacement 
fuels  in  the  United  States  for  each  year. 

(B)  Calendar  years  2001  and  there- 
after.— 

(i)  In  general.— Subject  to  clauses  (ii)  and 
(iii)  and  the  development  plan  required 
under  section  4305(b).  the  Secretary  shall,  by 
rule,  prescribe  the  minimum  percentage  (on 
an  energy  equivalent  basis)  of  the  total 
quantity  of  gasoline,  alternative  fuels,  and 
replacement  fuels  sold  in  commerce  during 
calendar  year  2001  and  each  of  the  subse- 
quent calendar  years  by  a  refiner  for  use  as 
motor  fuel  (including  sales  to  the  Federal 
Government),  that  must  be  domestic-pro- 
duced replacement  and  alternative  fuels. 

(ii)  Minimum  percentage.— Subject  to 
clause  (iii).  the  minimum  percentage  estab- 
lished under  this  subparagraph  shall  be  10 
percent. 

(iii)  Increased  percentage.— In  the  case  of 
calendar  year  2001  and  each  of  the  subse- 
quent calendar  years,  the  Secretary  may  in- 
crease the  minimum  percentage  established 
under  this  subparagraph  if  the  Secretary  de- 
termines that  the  increase  is  feasible  based 
on  findings  made  under  sections  4305,  4306. 
and  subsection  (b)(5). 

(3)  Credits.— 

(A)  In  general.— Not  later  than  1  year 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  the 
Secretary  shall  issue  regulations  allowing 
the  sale,  other  exchange,  banking,  carry-for- 
ward, and  carry-back  of  marketable  credits, 
in  order  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  this 
section,  among— 

(1)  refiners; 

(ii)  providers; 

(iii)  manufacturers  of  dedicated  alter- 
native-fuel vehicles;  and 

(iv)  owners  of  public  and  private  refueling 
stations  (who  may  obtain  credits  for  the  in- 
stallation of  the  equipment  and  facilities 
needed  to  sell  or  dispense  alternative  fuels). 

(B)  Dedicated  altern.\tive-fuel  vehi- 
cles.—The  Secretary  shall  determine  the 
value  of  credits  for  dedicated  alternative- 
fuel  vehicles  that  shall  be  available  to  manu- 
facturers of  the  vehicles  based  on  a  reason- 
able estimate  of  the  quantity  of  gasoline  or 
diesel  motor  fuel  that  would  otherwise  be 
consumed,  over  the  life  cycle  of  each  dedi- 
cated alternative-fuel  vehicle,  in  a  com- 
parable conventionally  fueled  vehicle  achiev- 
ing the  average  fuel  economy  for  the  current 
model  year  for  vehicles  in  the  convention- 
ally fueled  vehicle's  size  and  utility  class. 

(C)  Public  and  private  refueling  sta- 
tions.— 

(i)  Ln  general.— Subject  to  clause  (ii),  the 
Secretary  shall  determine  the  value  of  cred- 
its for  alternative  fuel  refueling  facilities  at 
public  and  private  refueling  stations  that 
shall  be  available  to  owners  of  the  facilities 
based  on  a  reasonable  estimate  of  the  quan- 
tity of  gasoline  or  diesel  motor  fuel  that 
would  have  been  sold  at  a  similar  gasoline  or 


diesel  motor  fuel  refueling  facility  in  a  cal- 
endar year. 

(11)  Limitation.— Credits  under  this  sub- 
paragraph shall  be  available  only  for  the  in- 
stallation of  the  facilities  described  in  clause 
(i)  and  shall  not  be  available  on  a  continuing 
basis. 

(4)  Exemptions.— 

(A)  Small  refiners.— In  the  case  of  a  do- 
mestic refiner  of  domestic  crude  oil  that  (on 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act)  has  a  ca- 
pacity per  calendar  day  of  less  than  20,000 
barrels,  the  requirements  of  this  subsection 
shall  become  effective  3  years  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(B)  Hardship.— On  the  application  of  a  per- 
son and  based  on  prohibitive  costs  or  an  in- 
ability to  obtain  raw  materials,  sufficient  re- 
placement or  alternative  fuels,  or  market- 
able credits,  the  Secretary  may  make  an  ad- 
justment to  reduce  the  minimum  percentage 
requirement  as  it  applies  to  that  person. 

(b)  Reporting  Recjuirements.- d)  Refin- 
ers.—E^ch  refiner  shall  report  annually  to 
the  Secretary  on — 

(A)  the  percentage  of  domestic-produced 
replacement  fuels,  on  an  energy  equivalent 
basis,  contained  in  the  total  quantity  of  gas- 
oline that  the  refiner  sold  during  the  preced- 
ing calendar  year;  and 

(B)  the  quantity  of  replacement  and  alter- 
native fuels  sold  by  or  credited  to  the  refiner 
during  the  year. 

(2)  Distributors.— Each  distributor  of  al- 
ternative fuels,  and  each  manufacturer  of 
dedicated  alternative  fuel  vehicles,  shall  re- 
port annually  to  the  Secretary  on— 

(A)  the  quantity  of  alternative  fuels  or  the 
number  of  dedicated  alternative  fuel  vehicles 
sold  into  commerce  for  transportation  pur- 
poses; and 

(B)  the  quantity  of  credits  that  the  dis- 
tributor or  manufacturer  sold  to  refiners 
during  the  year. 

(3)  Public  and  private  refueling  sta- 
tions.— Each  owner  of  a  public  or  private  re- 
fueling station  who  sells  credits  for  the  in- 
stallation of  equipment  and  facilities  needed 
to  sell  or  dispense  alternative  fuels  shall  re- 
port annually  to  the  Secretary  on  the  quan- 
tity of  credits  sold  to  refiners  during  the 
year. 

(4)  Secretary  of  transportation.— The 
Secretary  of  Transportation  shall  cooperate 
with  the  Secretary  on  developing  a  reporting 
system  for  the  number  of  dual  fuel  and  dedi- 
cated alternative  fuel  vehicles  manufactured 
and  sold  into  commerce  by  each  manufac- 
turer during  the  year. 

(5)  Administrator.— 

(A)  In  general.— The  Administrator  shall 
report  to  Congress  not  later  than  2  years 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  and 
at  least  every  4  years  thereafter,  on  the  po- 
tential environmental  impact  of  developing 
replacement  and  alternative  fuels. 

(B)  ANALYSIS.— The  report  shall  analyze 
the  existing  and  potential — 

(i)  benefits  and  detriments  to  air  and  water 
quality  (including  climate  change); 

(ii)  ramifications  for  solid  and  hazardous 
waste  management; 

(iii)  implications  for  public  land  manage- 
ment; and 

(iv)  other  environmental  effects  as  Identi- 
fied by  the  Administrator. 

(c)  Coordination  with  Other  Acts.— This 
section  shall  be  administered  and  enforced  in 
coordination  with  the  administration  and 
enforcement  of  the  Energy  Security  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  8701  et  seq.)  and  the  Clean  Air  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  7401  etseq.). 

Sec.  4308.  Enforcement  by  the  Sec- 
retary.—(a)  Violation.— (1)  In  general.— 


(A)  In  general. — A  person  who  violates  a 
requirement  Imposed  under  section  4307(a) 
shall  be  subject  to  a  civil  penalty,  assessed 
by  the  Secretary,  which  shall  be  based  on  the 
product  obtained  by  multiplying— 

(i)  a  monetary  per  gallon  penalty  deter- 
mined in  accordance  with  subparagraph  (B); 
by 

(ii)  the  difference  between— 

(I)  the  number  of  gallons  of  alternative  and 
replacement  fuels  required  under  section 
4307(a);  and 

(II)  the  number  of  gallons  of  replacement 
and  alternative  fuels  sold  and  credited. 

(B)  Determination  of  monetary  pen- 
alty.— 

(i)  Ln  general.— The  Secretary  shall  issue 
regulations  establishing  a  monetary  per  gal- 
lon penalty  system  that^ 

(I)  encourages  compliance  with  this  Act; 

(II)  provides  stability  and  growth  in  the 
production  of  replacement  and  alternative 
fuels;  and 

(III)  allows  for  the  recovery  of  administra- 
tive costs  incurred  by  the  Secretary  in  en- 
forcing the  requirements  of  this  Act. 

(ii)  Amount  of  penalty.— The  Secretary 
shall— 

(1)  consider  linking  the  penalty  system  to 
the  market  price  of  nonqualifying  petroleum 
or  motor  vehicle  fuels;  and 

(II)  ensure  that  the  penalty  system  estab- 
lishes a  penalty  for  each  violation  calculated 
to— 

(aa)  approximate  the  minimum  monetary 
expenditure  that  the  violator  would  have 
made  to  obtain  sufficient  credits  to  comply 
with  the  requirements  of  section  4307;  and 

(bb)  include  the  administrative  costs  in- 
curred by  the  Secretary  in  enforcing  the  re- 
quirements of  this  Act. 

(iii)  Revisions.— The  Secretary  may  revise 
the  penalty  system,  by  rule,  as  is  necessary 
to  reflect  changing  market  conditions. 

(2)  F.ailure  to  Report.— Failure  to  meet 
the  reporting  requirements  of  section  4307(b) 
shall  be  punishable  by  a  civil  penalty  of  not 
more  than  $25,000  per  day. 

(b)  Audits.— The  Secretary,  and  authorized 
representatives  of  the  Department  of  En- 
ergy, shall  have  access  for  the  purpose  of 
audit  and  examination  to  any  books,  docu- 
ments, papers,  and  records,  of  refiners,  pro- 
viders, manufacturers  of  dedicated  alter- 
native-fuel vehicles,  and  owners  of  public 
and  private  refueling  stations,  that  are  perti- 
nent to  the  requirements  of  section  4307. 

(c)  Judicial  Review.— (D  In  general.— A 
person  against  whom  a  penalty  is  assessed 
under  this  section  may,  not  later  than  60 
days  after  the  date  of  the  order  of  the  Sec- 
retary assessing  the  penalty,  institute  an  ac- 
tion in  the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  appropriate  judicial  circuit  for  review 
of  the  order  in  accordance  with  chapter  7  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code. 

(2)  Jurisdiction.— The  court  shall  have  ju- 
risdiction to— 

(A)  enter  a  judgment  affirming,  modifying, 
or  setting  aside  in  whole  or  in  part,  the  order 
of  the  Secretary;  or 

(B)  remand  the  proceeding  to  the  Secretary 
for  such  further  action  as  the  court  may  di- 
rect. 

Sec.  4309.  Authorization  of  Appropria- 
tions.—There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  are  necessary  to  carry 
out  this  subtitle. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
offering  an  amendment  which  is  a  very 
serious  one.  It  is  one  to  which  I  hope 
and  I  know  the  Members  will  pay  very 
careful  attention.  I  offer  this  in  hopes 
that  this  energy  bill,  which  I  happen  to 


believe  does  make  some  important  im- 
provements in  our  system,  can  be  im- 
proved upon. 

What  it  tries  to  do — and  it  is  impor- 
tant to  keep  in  mind  the  critical  ques- 
tion here  is  with  this  bill,  with  our 
country— and,  that  is,  should  we  design 
a  program  that  will  place  us  in  the  po- 
sition where  we  will  have  the  option  of 
becoming  energy  independent? 

I  have  spent  the  last  couple  of  days 
defining  the  bill  in  some  respects.  How- 
ever, I  think  it  is  important  to  review 
where  we  are  and  what  we  are  doing  at 
this  time. 

First  of  all,  the  question  again  as  to 
whether  or  not  we  should  place  our- 
selves in  the  position  of  being  energy 
independent  is  a  critical  one. 

In  a  moment,  I  will  be  referring  to 
many  charts  which  will  try  to  make  it 
very  clear  to  our  Members  exactly 
what  the  bill  and  what  my  amendment 
is  about,  and  I  would  say  that  the  criti- 
cal aspect  of  the  situation  is  basically 
this:  The  energy  program  that  we  have 
before  us — I  do  not  think  that  there  is 
anyone  who  will  say  otherwise — leads 
•us  to  more  energy  dependence  rather 
than  energy  independence.  This  is  espe- 
cially true  now  that  we  have  the  situa- 
tion where  ANWR  has  been  eliminated. 

But  I  would  point  out  that  my 
amendment  would  place  us  in  the  posi- 
tion of  being  energy  independent,  with 
or  without  ANWR  with  or  without 
CAFE  standards,  and  with  or  without 
any  other  provisions  of  the  bill.  It  does 
not  interfere  with  anybody.  It  does  not 
interfere  with  anything  that  is  in  this 
bill.  It  helps.  It  gives  the  bill  some  sub- 
stance to  reach  independent  energy.  It 
helps  and  assists  the  Clean  Air  Act  to 
be  brought  to  fruition  quicker.  It  will 
extend  and  expand  the  ability,  for  in- 
stance, of  natural  gas  to  be  able  to  go 
across  this  country  rather  than  just  in 
certain  clean  air  areas. 

We  do  a  multitude  of  things  to  bring 
this  country  into  a  position  where  it 
can  protect  itself  from  OPEC.  That  is 
the  basic  question  we  have  here;  that 
is,  How  do  we  protect  ourselves  from 
OPEC? 

Where  is  the  basic  problem  that  is 
created?  Why  are  alternative  fuels  not 
coming  along  rapidly  or  replacement 
fuels,  as  we  refer  to  them?  It  is  be- 
cause, very  simply,  OPEC  controls  the 
market.  It  is  a  monopoly.  It  has  in  the 
areas  where  it  is  dominant,  the  Middle 
East,  two-thirds  of  the  oil  in  this 
world. 

We  have  seen  most  recently  in  the 
desert  war  experience  the  impact  that 
the  problems  in  the  Middle  East  can 
have  and  how  they  can  put  us  in  the 
position  where  the  price  of  oil  jumps 
up.  It  is  something  to  keep  in  mind  as 
we  go  through  the  bill;  that  is,  that  for 
every  penny  that  a  gallon  of  oil  goes 
up,  that  is  $1  billion  on  our  economy. 

So  it  is  very  critical  that  we  get  our- 
selves in  the  position  where  we  are  not 
dominated  by  OPEC. 
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The  ramifications  of  someone  who 
says  1  (t  us  try  to  provide  an  alter- 
native fuel  so  that  our  country  will  be 
able  tc  use  something  other  than  what 
comes  from  OPEC  is  that  you  cannot 
get  ary  banker  or  any  financing  or 
sometling  where  OPEC  can  imme- 
diatelj  cut  the  price  and  drop  the  price 
so  thai  you  do  not  have  any  ability  to 
be  abl€  to  compete. 

We  8  iw  that  during  the  energy  prob- 
lems 0 '  the  seventies.  The  price  of  oil 
Jumpe<  radically  from  some  $8  a  barrel, 
up  to  (50  a  barrel.  At  that  time,  we 
came  forward  with  all  sorts  of  pro- 
We  were  roaring  to  a  solution 

alternative  fuels. 

what  happened,  of  course,  when 

at  $50  a  barrel,  and  OPEC 

at  this  Nation,  and  they  said, 

they  are  getting  ready  to  do 

to  build  an  alternative  fuel 

So  what  they  did  was  they 

it  from  S50  a  barrel  to  less 

a  barrel. 

time,  I  remember  very  well, 

the  House.  I  looked  at  the  syn- 

at  that  time,   the   program 

administration  at  that  time 

I  raised  concerns  about 

d  there  are  better  ways  to  do  it; 

are  going  to  get  killed  if  they 

the  price. 

enough,  when  OPEC  cut  the 
oil  from  $50  down  to  $15,  what 
happei^d  is  we  had  placed  ourselves  in 
a  situi  tion  where  we  were  trying  to 
subsidite  the  differential  between  the 
producing  a  gasoline  substitute 
and  all  of  a  sudden,  some- 
i^hich  looked  like  it  would  be 
turned  out  to  be  a  boon- 


ef  ective 
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time,  I  offered  an  amendment 

some  success  in  developing  a 

at   that   time   in   the   House 

said  let  us  go  at  it  the  other 

us  see  if  we  can  build  a  sys- 

wkich  will  keep  the  pressures  of 

iway  from  our  market,  build  a 

m4rket  free  from  OPEC  control. 

time— this  was  in  1979—1  did 
a  lot  of  support.  I  was  able  to 
through  two  committees.  Agri- 
based  upon  what  it  would  do 
agiiiculture — and  the  same  is  true 
tpday — and   also    the    Education 
Committee.  Why?  Because  it 
reate  jobs,  and  this  bill  will  do 
sayie  thing  today.  I  had  a  lot  of 
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wfere  able  to  also  convince  the  En- 

C  )mmittee  to  make  it  a  part  of 

orxfiibus  energy  bill  that  was  com- 

However,  at  that  time,   of 

right  after  that,  OPEC  cut  the 

( ropped  the  floor,  and  everybody 

inl  erest  in  trying  to  develop  an  en- 

s  rategy  that  would  place  us  in 

poi  ition  where  we  would  be  energy 


indepei  ident. 

So  I  would  like  to  now  turn  to  some 
charts  bo  better  explain  where  we  are. 
I  knon  some  of  those  that  will  be  as- 
sisting me — Senator  Grassley,  in  par- 
ticularl-will  be  here  shortly. 


Before  I  do  that,  I  would  like  to  point 
out  for  those  that  always  wonder  about 
these  things,  and  I  think  it  dramatizes 
parts  and  aspects  of  the  bill  and 
amendment,  that  is,  we  are  cleared  by 
CBO.  This  amendment  is  dramatic  and 
expansive  as  it  has  no  adverse  effect  on 
the  budget. 

So  we  are  not  in  any  kind  of  a  budget 
problem. 

I  would  point  out  the  significance  of 
that,  as  we  will  demonstrate  later  on, 
is  this  bill  will  not  only  not  have  a  cost 
to  the  Federal  Government,  but  actu- 
ally will  put  us  in  the  position  where 
we  can  substantially  reduce  the  drain 
on  our  Treasury  from  tax  expenditures 
in  respect  to  oil  interests  later  on;  sec- 
ond, more  immediately,  by  the  in- 
crease in  the  use  of  ethanol  in  the 
shortrun  from  corn,  that  it  will  also  re- 
duce the  cost  on  the  Treasury  with  re- 
spect to  our  farm  programs. 

Let  me  take  a  look  now  to  show  ex- 
actly where  the  bill  is  and  where  our 
problems  are. 

First  of  all,  the  first  chart  I  will 
show  you  is  where  the  bill  was  with  re- 
spect to  the  energy  as  it  came  out  of 
committee.  What  this  shows  is  where 
we  will  be  under  current  policy.  That  is 
where  we  will  go  in  the  sense  of  becom- 
ing energy  dependent,  increasing  de- 
pendence. 

This  bill  which  the  committee  has 
approved  will  result  in  a  savings.  There 
is  no  question  about  that.  But  you  will 
see,  this  is  at  the  time  when  ANWR 
was  in,  that  we  have  a  blip  here,  going 
down  somewhat — and  leveling  off.  very 
substantially,  of  the  curves,  but  it  ends 
up  by  shooting  back  up  a.gain  to  be- 
come more  energy  dependent. 

This  lower  part,  the  green  part,  as 
you  look  at  it,  called  RAFA — that  is, 
the  Replacement  and  Alternate  Fuels 
Act,  as  we  refer  to  it — that  is  what  this 
amendment  will  do  out  to  the  year  just 
2010;  that  is,  it  will  decrease  our  oil 
usage  by  2.7  million  barrels  a  day.  You 
will  notice  that,  therefore,  we  start  on 
a  downward  trend,  and  thus  have  less 
energy  dependence. 

If  you  have  to  take  a  look,  as  we 
should  at  this  point,  at  where  the  bill 
is  now  without  ANWR,  you  will  see 
that  we  had  a  situation  where  the  ben- 
efits of  the  bill  are  reduced.  But  our 
bill  actually  has  a  more  dramatic  ef- 
fect on  decreasing  the  consumption  of 
imported  oil. 

So  I  think  it  is  important  to  keep 
that  in  mind  throughout  the  debate 
that  this  is  the  only  way  we  are  going 
to  effectively  put  the  Nation  in  a  posi- 
tion to  become  energy  independent  in 
the  future. 

It  is  hard,  I  know,  for  Members  to  get 
their  attention  on  things  that  are 
going  to  take  effect  10  or  20  years 
away.  But  if  this  body  does  not  act, 
then  we  are  all  going  to  have  to  explain 
to  the  public  later  on  as  to  why  we  did 
not  pass  something  which  would  place 
us  in  a  position  of  being  not  dependent 
on  imported  oil. 


I  want  to  go  through  a  bit  of  the  his- 
tory about  how  we  got  to  where  we  are 
today.  I  thank  the  committee  for  the 
attention  they  gave  to  the  proposal.  At 
one  point  early  last  year,  we  had  a  ma- 
jority of  the  members  of  the  Energy 
Committee  as  consponsors  of  this  legis- 
lation, and  they  worked  hard  in  the 
committee.  The  battle  was  a  rather 
lengthy  one.  And  a  substantial  part  of 
the  words  of  the  amendment  that  I 
had,  or  the  proposal  we  had  at  that 
time,  were  and  are  in  the  bill.  I  would 
say  that  they  have  adopted  the  skele- 
ton of  this  proposal,  but  they  removed 
the  heart  and  the  muscle  of  it.  In  other 
words,  they  converted  what  was  a  well- 
designed  program— we  believe  with 
some  problems,  which  I  will  mention 
later— from  an  action  program  to  re- 
duce our  dependence  upon  oil  to  a  pro- 
grram  where  it  says  here  are  the  goals; 
the  goals  are  right;  we  should  be  30  per- 
cent less  dependent  upon  imported  oil 
in  the  year  2010.  However,  we  will  try 
to  see  if  we  can  get  people  to  volunteer 
to  do  it. 

So  it  changed  it  basically  from  a  plan 
of  action  to  a  voluntary  plan  to  see  if 
people  would  voluntarily  do  what  is 
really  impossible,  because  of  the  fact 
that  OPEC  can  cut  the  price  lower. 
How  low  can  they  go?  Well,  the  cost  of 
production  right  now  in  Saudi  Arabia 
and  those  areas  is  anywhere  from  $2  to 
$10  a  barrel.  So.  at  $20  a  barrel,  they 
can  go  down  a  long  way  before  they 
have  a  problem  of  losing  money.  Of 
course,  we  are  dependent  upon  it,  and 
that  reduces  that  influence  somewhat. 

At  that  time  and  earlier  into  1990  and 
through  the  middle  of  January  1991, 
the  Department  of  Energy  was  prepar- 
ing a  similar  program  to  mine.  It  was 
a  program  which  DOE  felt  would  also 
bring  us  into  the  position  of  being  en- 
ergy independent.  And  it,  too,  relied 
upon  the  fact  that  we  had  to  create  a 
market  separate  from  OPEC  in  order  to 
attract  the  capital  necessary,  and  to 
bring  on  board  the  private  enterprise 
system,  which  I  fully  support,  to  be 
able  to  bring  forth  the  alternatives 
that  we  need  in  order  to  make  this  pro- 
gram work. 

So  I  remind  people  that  until  that 
proposal  was  shot  down  in  January  of 
1991  by  the  White  House,  that  said,  in 
their  mind — this  is  the  most  ridiculous 
explanation  I  can  understand — it  inter- 
feres too  much  with  the  free  market 
system.  How  you  can  have  a  free  mar- 
ket with  a  monopoly  like  OPEC  and 
say  you  are  interfering  with  that  by 
saying  you  shield  yourself  off  from  the 
monopoly,  that  does  not  make  any 
sense  at  all.  I  am  sure  the  opponents  of 
my  amendment  will  explain  the  ration- 
al of  that  one,  because  I  cannot. 

So  the  aftermath  of  that  is  that  by 
working  with  DOE,  the  facts  and  fig- 
ures I  used  to  basically  support  the 
amendment  and  to  demonstrate  its  ef- 
fectiveness are  those  of  DOE.  Thus, 
many  of  the  charts  that  I  use  will  be 


DOE  charts.  Many  of  the  facts  that  I 
will  give  you  will  be  DOE  facts.  Thus, 
I  would  hope  you  would  understand 
that  this  is  not  just  Jim  Jeffords  off 
on  some  wild  scheme  here  making  up 
facts.  They  came  from  the  Department 
of  Energy. 

So  let  us  again  take  a  look  at  where 
we  are.  Incidentally,  if  anybody  would 
like  to  know  about  the  dispute  that 
went  on  in  the  administration,  a  new 
fuel  report  of  January  1991  refers  to  it 
and  lets  it  be  known  that  it  was  a  pro- 
gram which  unfortunately  did  not  get 
consideration. 

I  want  to  go  on  and  take  a  little 
time.  First  of  all,  I  want  to  go  on  fui- 
ther  with  the  amendment.  What  hap- 
pened in  the  committee  is  they  took 
the  amendment  up,  and  the  oil  compa- 
nies came  stampeding  in  and  basically 
said  this  is  worse  than  ANWR  and 
CAFE  put  together;  you  have  to  kill 
this. 

To  the  credit  of  the  committee,  they 
left  a  substantial  part  of  the  amend- 
ment in — the  words,  anyway.  In  fact, 
we  probably  got  half  of  the  words  in 
our  amendment  adopted.  But  it  is  the 
impact  that  counts. 

Some  problems  were  raised  with  the 
amendment.  So,  at  this  point,  I  per- 
haps would  like  to  alert  you,  as  we  will 
do  later  on,  to  the  various  changes  that 
were  made  in  order  for  us  to  take  care 
of  the  problems  that  were  created  in 
the  amendment,  according  to  the  ad- 
ministration and  according  to  the  com- 
mittee. 

One  of  those  changes  we  have  made 
was— although  I  think  it  probably  was 
a  defensive  one,  defensible  from  our 
perspective — with  respect  to  the  pen- 
alties that  would  fail  to  apply.  We 
modified  that  and  adjusted  it  to  make 
it  an  economic  base  penalty,  in  a  sense, 
so  that  it  would  just  be  a  little  bit 
more  than  you  would  have  paid  if  you 
had  complied,  except  in  the  exception- 
ally bad  situations.  So  we  think  we 
have  effectively  taken  care  of  that. 

This  is  the  most  important  one.  and 
we  believe  with  some  merit,  because  we 
have  changed  it.  In  fact,  after  the  mo- 
tion to  proceed  failed  previously,  we 
met  with  the  President,  and  he  talked 
with  us  and  then  suggested  that  DOE 
ought  to  meet  with  me  and  try  to 
reach  a  compromise  in  order  to  get  the 
motion  to  proceed  passed.  I  had  a  sug- 
gestion from  DOE,  one  of  the  higher- 
ups,  that  in  order  to  make  our  amend- 
ment acceptable,  we  ought  to  take  into 
consideration  domestic  oil  production. 

Thus,  as  a  result  of  that,  we  did  add 
to  our  bill  the  stripper  well  provision. 
This  is  a  substantial  change,  one  which 
I  first  was  adverse  to;  but  in  examining 
the  facts,  I  recognized  that  it  would 
help  our  bill,  both  from  the  perspective 
of  imported  oil,  and  more  essentially 
upon  the  fact  that  it  would  decrease 
the  amount  of  oil  which  we  would  have 
to  import. 

How  does  it  work?  It  places  stripper 
oil    in    competition    with    alternative 


sources  and  replacement  sources.  What 
will  the  impact  of  this  be?  First  of  all, 
with  respect  to  the  goals,  obviously, 
since  it  is  about  10  percent  of  our  pro- 
duction right  up  at  the  goal. 

Second,  and  more  importantly,  for 
the  stripper  well  owners,  what  it  does 
is  puts  a  floor  under  the  price  where 
you  will  not  be  competing  with  OPEC, 
but  you  will  be  competing  with  those 
that  would  replace  OPEC,  and  thus,  as 
time  goes  by,  you  would  be  competing 
with  higher  priced  options,  and  also 
you  would  be  above  the  OPEC  price. 

What  this  does,  of  course,  is  increase, 
obviously,  the  revenues  to  the  people 
owning  stripper  wells.  But  more  impor- 
tantly, it  will  allow  them  to  continue 
into  production,  for  with  a  stripper 
well,  once  you  cap  it,  it  is  gone.  It  is 
too  expensive  to  ever  bring  it  back  in, 
so  if  you  keep  the  price  up,  you  will 
find  that  that  stripper  well  production 
will  increase.  And  we  will  go  into  that 
a  little  bit  more  later.  So  those  were 
the  basic  changes  that  we  made  in  the 
bill  in  order  to  accommodate  the  seri- 
ous concerns. 

Also,  another  change.  I  am  sorry;  I 
did  leave  a  couple  out.  First  of  all.  we 
reduced  the  impact  of  the  bill  only  to 
motor  fuels  for  cars;  that  is,  gasoline, 
rather  than  all  motor  fuels.  This,  of 
course,  makes  it,  in  a  sense,  easier  for 
the  goals,  because  it  is  harder  to 
change  the  engines  and  the  use  of  fuels 
in  trucks,  et  cetera. 

We  also  expanded  the  market  cred- 
its— and  I  will  get  into  more  detail  in 
the  market  credit  provisions  later — for 
vehicles,  electric  vehicles  in  particular. 
And  Senator  Glenn  will  be  over  sup- 
porting the  bill  and  letting  you  know 
how  important  this  one  is  to  bringing 
along  electric  cars. 

And  also,  a  very  important  one  for 
better  utilization  of  alternative  fuels 
nationwide,  and  bringing  on  the  Clean 
Air  Act  provisions,  and  that  is  allowing 
a  market  credit  with  respect  to  infra- 
structure, and  that  is  fuel  stations  that 
want  to  sell  alternative  fuels. 

In  addition,  service  stations,  where 
they  were  affected  in  the  original  bill, 
are  no  longer  affected.  No  demands  or 
anything  are  put  upon  them.  And  also 
we  had  some  changes  with  respect  to 
the  Sharp-Rockefeller  provisions  and 
CAFE  provisions,  which  we  left  out  in 
view  of  that.  Primarily,  CAFE  is  no 
longer  in  the  bill. 

So  I  am  hopeful  that  the  committee 
will  recognize  that  these  changes  have 
pretty  much  met  their  opposition,  and 
hopefully  they  may  even  support  my 
amendment  at  some  time  in  the  future. 

All  right.  Now  let  me  proceed  fur- 
ther, and  take  a  look  at  some  of  the 
problems  with  respect  to  why  we  are 
here,  seriously  recognizing  and  hoping 
you  will  recognize  that  the  chances  for 
interference  in  our  oil  supply  is  dra- 
matic because  of  where  the  oil  is 
located. 

Let  me  just  give  you  a  couple  of  dis- 
cussions that  I  have  had  with  people 


who  are  concerned  about  this,  and  from 
reading  some  literature.  And  you  will 
see  from  this  chart  where  the  oil  will 
come  from  for  our  children  and  our- 
selves in  the  future.  The  red  is  the  cu- 
mulative production,  which  has  gone — 
that  is  in  billions  of  barrels;  where  it 
used  to  be  and  where  it  has  gone. 

And  you  will  notice  that  we  have  al- 
most drained  ourself  dry  by  our  policy, 
and  we  will  also  talk  a  little  about  that 
later. 

This  black  here  is  what  is  left.  And 
you  will  notice  on  the  chart  that  there 
is  not  much  left  in  our  country,  very 
little.  If  you  will  take  a  look,  though, 
over  in  the  Middle  Elast,  where  oil  is, 
right  here,  and  you  will  see  that  they 
have  two-thirds  of  the  remaining  oil  in 
this  country.  And  it  is  allocated  in 
those  very  sensitive  areas  involving 
Iraq,  Iran,  Kuwait,  the  Elmirates,  and 
Saudi  Arabia,  with  most  of  it  being  in 
Saudi  Arabia. 

So  that  is  where  it  is  now.  The  ques- 
tion we  have  to  ask  ourselves,  espe- 
cially in  view  of  what  happened  in 
Desert  Storm,  is.  Is  it  a  good  idea  to 
put  ourself  in  the  hands  of  the  sheiks 
and  the  leaders  of  the  Middle  East? 

I  would  suggest  that  it  probably  is 
not.  And  let  me  just,  for  you,  go 
through  some  of  the  trouble  that  we 
have  had  in  those  areas,  and  just  first 
of  all  start  with  the  comments  made  by 
some  of  the  people  that  we  worked 
with.  For  instance,  I  know  some  of  us 
had  a  meeting  with  Admiral  Crowe, 
former  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff,  and  he  said  to  us:  It  is  so  critical 
for  us  to  become  energy  independent 
that  it  would  be  wise  even  if  it  required 
us  substantial  cost  and  even  reduction 
in  our  own  standard  of  living. 

I  would  also  bring  up  an  answer  to  a 
question  you  may  have,  and  that  is, 
well,  if  you  are  going  to  bring  alter- 
natives along,  as  we  will  point  out 
later,  why  coal  and  natural  gas,  which 
would  be  winners  under  this  bill,  are 
not  here  supporting  it. 

I  remember  we  had  former  General 
Lawson  who  came  in,  head  of  the  Oil- 
Coal  Association,  and  when  he  met 
with  us,  he  said:  Yes.  we  have  to  do 
this.  It  is  important.  However,  when  we 
later  found  out,  of  course,  that  coal  is 
controlled  by  oil  and  foreign  corpora- 
tions, thus  that  support,  which  we  had 
anticipated,  turned  into  nonopposition. 

The  same  was  true  from  the  natural 
gas  industry.  American  Gas  Associa- 
tion was  very  enthusiastic  at  the  start. 
However,  of  course,  they  are  also 
owned  by  oil,  and  they  moved  into  a 
neutral  position. 

So  again — I  point  also  back  to  our 
chart — this  is  a  list  right  here  for  the 
world's  supply,  disruption  from  world 
consumption,  from  1951  through  1989.  It 
shows  you  all  of  the  various  disrup- 
tions, primarily  over  in  the  Middle 
East. 

But  if  you  look  toward  the  future, 
also,    and    recognize    that    the    popu- 
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I  think  we  would  like  to  take  a 
the  trends  in  the  oil  import 


is  what  we  will  see  if  we  do  not 

any  ;hing  along  those  lines;  what  we 

trjpng  to  impress  upon  you  is  that 

ions  of  dollars — and  these  are  in 

ddllars — that  we  will  be  spending 

im  jorted  oil  will  be  up  to  around 

bi  lion,  where  as  right  now,  it  is 

a  t  about  $50  billion.  So  it  is  going 

riple  or  more  than  that  we  are 

o  be  spending  if  we  do  not  do 

about  getting  our  produc- 

this  Nation  going  with  respect 

repljicement  and  alternative  fuels. 

would  hope  that,  really,  all  of 

colleagues  will  very  seriously  look 

provisions  in  our  bill  and  under- 

that  what  we  are  trying  to  do  is 

aurselves  in  a  position  where  we 

t  face  these  very  serious  eco- 

jroblems  of  the  future. 

let  me  also  go  and  take  a  look 

demonstrate    again,    and    remind 

hat  may  have  forgotten,  about 

Ifippened  during  the  period  of  the 

Many   of   my    colleagues   were 

were  not.  But  let  us  go  back 

a  look  over  here.  In  1970.  we 

effect — and  this  is  important  to 

as  we  go  forward— we  had.  in 

a  program  which  in  the  sense  of 

is  very  similar  to  what  I  am  of- 

but  for  a  different  purpose.  We 

effect  at  that  time  a  program 

insured  our  domestic  oil  produc- 

they  could  get  at  least  $8  and 


s  )me 
ta  te 


I  come  from  New  England,  and  we  in 
New  England,  without  that  provision, 
which  was  in  effect  in  the  late  thirties, 
could  be  buying  $2  oil  from  the  Saudis: 
$2  instead  of  $8.  So  we  had  to  pay,  in 
our  area  of  the  country,  4  times  what 
we  might  have  had  to  pay  had  the  Na- 
tion not  had  a  policy  to  protect  the  do- 
mestic supply  of  oil.  That  worked  very 
well  for  the  domestic  oil  interests. 

It  also — if  you  remember  the  previous 
chart — helped  drain  us  down  so  that  al- 
most all  of  our  oil  is  now  gone,  whereas 
if  we  had  imported  it  at  that  time,  we 
would  have  much,  much  left.  We  did 
not  do  that.  But  we  did  protect  our  do- 
mestic oil  interests  from  the  lower 
price  of  OPEC  oil. 

When  did  we  do  away  with  that?  We 
did  away  with  it  when  OPEC  began, 
and  OPEC  took  care  of  the  problems  of 
our  domestic  oil  industry.  Because 
what  they  did  was  to  raise  the  price 
such  that  it  was  no  longer  necessary. 

And  here  is  what  you  saw  with  re- 
spect from  1949  right  on  through,  on 
this  chart,  which  shows  you  where  the 
price  controls  were,  in  effect.  And  then, 
of  course,  OPEC  took  over  at  that 
point. 

Then  the  price  controls  by  OPEC, 
you  will  see.  ended  up  here,  and  then 
we  had  the  collapse,  and  it  bounced  off, 
and  they  settled  out  at  a  price.  But 
compare  that  to  where  it  is  now  with 
respect  to  the  cost  of  production,  and 
that  is  with  OPEC  right  now,  the 
Saudis,  for  instance,  their  cost  of  pro- 
duction is  $2  to  $10  a  barrel,  so  they  are 
well  above  that.  And  what  does  that 
mean?  That  means  that  we  are  so  vul- 
nerable for  them  to  cut  it  if  they  want 
to  do  that. 

All  right,  let  us  take  a  look  now  at 
what  the  impact  was  with  respect  to 
the  loss  of  American  jobs  with  respect 
to  when  OPEC  got  in  the  business  nere 
and  then  cut  the  oil  prices.  Because 
one  of  the  big  issues  here  is  jobs,  and  I 
think  that,  at  least,  ought  to  get  Mem- 
bers" attention.  They  know  that  is 
what  is  on  everybody's  mind  right  now. 

But  I  am  looking  toward  the  future. 
I  think  one  of  the  greatest  problems  we 
are  having  right  now  with  this  reces- 
sion and  with  appealing  to  people  is 
that  now  is  bad.  but  what  about  the  fu- 
ture? Things  do  not  seem  to  be  going 
well.  Our  standard  of  living  does  not 
seem  to  be  increasing:  we  do  not  seem 
to  be  doing  as  well.  And  that  is  as 
much  a  problem  of  concern  to  the  peo- 
ple of  this  Nation  as  the  normal  sort  of 
things  we  have  in  recessions.  So  when 
you  compare  it  with  the  1982  recession, 
we  are  not  near  as  bad.  but  the  concern 
of  people  is  much  worse  because  they 
have  not  seen  their  standard  of  living 
rising. 

Well,  what  is  going  to  happen?  Look 
at  the  jobs  we  lost  just  by  the  impact 
of  OPEC  increasing  the  prices  and  then 
dropping  them.  So  we  have  lost  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  jobs  by  OPEC's 
impact  at  this  time. 


We  have  sort  of  gone  through  the  pre- 
liminaries here,  and  now  I  would  like 
to  explicitly  explain  the  program  that 
we  are  talking  about.  But  I  hope  that 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  has 
been  gained  by  the  potential  of  loss  of 
jobs  in  the  future  as  our  oil  industry 
goes  down  and  winds  down  as  we  are 
running  out  of  oil,  the  impact  it  could 
have  on  our  economy  by  price  in- 
creases, whether  designed  or  by  prob- 
lems in  the  Middle  East  and  all  of 
those  matters.  Keep  that  in  mind  and 
take  a  look  at  what  our  program  would 
do  and  would  accomplish. 

First  of  all.  it  targets  a  10-percent  re- 
placement or  alternative  fuel  replace- 
ment of  imported  oil  by  the  year  2001. 
I  also  point  out.  so  people  do  not  think 
we  are  jumping  off  into  something 
which  is  going  to  immediately  pounce 
on  the  industry,  it  is  several  years, 
under  our  provision,  before  the  impact 
would  occur  and  several  years,  there- 
fore, for  the  industry  to  be  able  to  get 
its  act  together  to  be  able  to  comply. 

The  important  goal,  though,  is  the 
30-percent  goal  by  the  year  2010.  We 
have  every  reason  to  believe  from  stud- 
ies— I  have  traveled  around  the  country 
visiting  options,  coal  and  ethanol  and 
others — that  by  the  year  2010,  if  our 
program  is  put  in,  it  would  be  possible 
to  attract  the  capital  necessary  to 
build  the  kinds  of  plants  that  are  nec- 
essary in  order  to  produce  the  kind  of 
fuels  that  are  necessary  to  put  us  in 
that  position  where  we  become  energy 
independent. 

Second,  credit  trading.  This  is  a  con- 
troversial part  and  one  that  the  oil 
companies  will  pick  up  on  and  say, 
•'Hey,  this  is  going  to  be  very  cum- 
bersome. We  cannot  do  it.'"  On  the 
other  hand,  if  we  are  going  to  attract 
options,  if  we  are  going  to  open  it  up  to 
a  free  market  with  a  level  playing  field 
for  all  of  those  that  want  to  come  in 
and  say,  "We  can  help,  we  can  help  you 
become  energy  independent,"  we  have 
to  create  a  market  credit  system. 

Well,  what  is  a  market  credit  sys- 
tem? Nothing  alien  to  my  colleagues. 
We  developed  a  market  credit  system 
in  the  clean  air  bill.  It  is  being  imple- 
mented. We  had  a  market  credit  sys- 
tem when  we  phased  out  lead  in  gaso- 
line where  the  companies  could  trade 
around.  If  you  had  more  than  your 
share  out.  then  you  could  trade  that  in 
terms  of  money  or  whatever  with  an- 
other refinery.  So  we  had  those  pro- 
grams. That  is  another  one.  Right  now, 
one  that  is  going  on  with  the  trading 
credits  is  in  the  oxygenation  aspects  of 
the  clean  air  bill.  That  is,  if  the  total 
increase  in  oxygen  in  an  area  comes 
about,  some  high  some  low,  they  could 
trade  among  themselves  in  order  to  en- 
sure that  things  work  flexibly  and  no 
greater  onus  is  put  on  one  refiner  than 
is  necessary  with  the  capacities  that 
they  could  shift  it  around. 

There  are  also  market  trading  con- 
cepts being  discussed  now  among  utili- 


ties for  trading  various  aspects,  espe- 
cially in  the  clean  air  bill,  where  there 
are  trading  credits  for  reduction  in  sul- 
fur dioxide.  And,  also,  I  have  talked 
and  met  with  experts  in  the  market 
credit  aspects,  and  they  are  pretty  en- 
thusiastic about  the  possibility  for 
using  market  credits  here  as  long  as  we 
establish  that  the  price  of  oil  would  be 
at  a  definable  value  so  that  everything 
would  revolve  around  the  cost,  basi- 
cally, of  imported  oil. 

OK,  now  let  us  look  at  the  various 
options  you  would  have  for  credit  trad- 
ing. 

First,  let  me  discuss  what  the  re- 
placement fuels  are  and  alternative 
fuels  at  this  point.  We  can  do  the  other 
later  on.  In  the  replacement  fuels,  basi- 
cally we  recognize  that  automobiles 
are  going  to  be  around  here  for  a  long 
time,  that  we  are  not  going  to  have  a 
plan  that  is  going  to  run  existing  gaso- 
line engrines  off  the  road.  Our  cars,  de- 
pending on  the  area  of  the  country  in 
which  you  live,  in  my  area  they  do  not 
last  very  long,  other  areas  they  last  10, 
20  years.  In  fact,  I  even  just  this  year 
junked  a  1974  Skylark  that  I  used  on 
my  property.  So,  this  also  makes  it 
very  flexible  for  refiners  to  be  able  to 
comply  because  we  are  talking  about 
things  in  replacement  fuels  that  can  be 
mixed  with  gasoline.  The  most  obvious 
one  right  now  is  ethanol.  That  is  being 
used,  and  quite  successfully,  and,  in 
fact,  8  percent  right  now  of  the  U.S. 
gasoline  sales  are  of  a  gasohol  nature. 
So  they  are  well  on  their  way  to  be 
available  to  the  refiner  to  be  able  to 
comply.  If  you  add  to  that  also  that 
stripper  oil  wells  would  be  a  replace- 
ment fuel,  then  there  is  no  question 
but  the  goal  can  be  reached  easily  by 
refiners. 

In  fact,  I  would  point  out  that  the 
small  refiners  that  primarily  refine 
stripper  oil  will  be  in  a  better  eco- 
nomic position  because  they  can  have 
trading  credits  with  those  that  utilize 
imported  oil.  So  it  would  be  an  eco- 
nomic advantage  to  the  small  refiner. 

And  I  hope  that  is  an  important  mes- 
sage for  those  who  come  from  States 
that  have  small  refineries,  because, 
generally,  all  they  have  to  have  by  the 
year  2001  is  10  percent  and  they  are  in 
compliance.  Well,  most  of  them  are 
probably  40,  50,  or  maybe  100  percent 
right  now.  Then  they  would  be  able  to 
trade  those  credits  with  those  that  are 
importing  oil.  So  it  should  be  a  very, 
very  helpful  provision  for  the  small  re- 
finers in  this  country,  and,  in  fact,  we 
have  already  had  contact  from  some 
independents  in  some  areas  in  support 
of  our  bill.  The  alternative  fuels,  basi- 
cally, are  those  that  are  designed  not 
to  be  used  in  a  gasoline  car,  but,  rath- 
er, dedicated  fuels  include  everything 
from  electricity  to  a  methanol  car  to 
an  ethanol  car  or  hydrogen  or  natural 
gas  and  propane. 

I  again  underline,  there  is  a  lot  of 
misinformation  provided.  In  fairness,  a 


lot  of  that  was  based  upon  our  old  bill. 
But  one  of  them  is  that  we  have  not 
mandated  anywhere  as  to  what  is  going 
to  be  the  winner  here,  what  fuels  must 
be  used  or  what  cars  must  be  used. 

We  believe — I  believe — in  a  free  mar- 
ket system  to  do  those  things.  That  is 
why  I  am  supporting  a  free  market  for 
alternative  or  replacement  fuels  to  be 
compared  with  the  OPEC-dominated 
market  is  prevalent  in  our  society  now. 
Also,  we  use  market  credits  to  take 
care  of  the  chicken  and  egg  problem. 

The  problem  we  have  right  now,  espe- 
cially with  the  clean  air  bill,  is  that 
you  can  tell  the  automobile  makers  to 
make  all  the  cars  you  want,  flexifuel 
vehicles  in  particular.  But  if  nobody 
puts  flexifuel  in  them,  methanol  or 
whatever  it  is,  what  good  does  it  do? 
There  is  no  infrastructure  out  there  to 
deliver  the  fuel,  so  if  you  do  not  get  the 
infrastructure  out  there  to  deliver  the 
fuels,  how  can  you  expect  them  to  buy 
the  fuel?  It  is  a  chicken  or  egg  prob- 
lem. 

We  go  after  that  by  allowing,  on  the 
initial  time  when  the  infrastructure  is 
built,  to  sell  a  market  credit  equal  to 
the  amount  of  displacement  which 
would  occur  from  the  utilization  of 
that  when  it  goes  into  effect. 

Another  argument  that  has  been  used 
against  us  by  the  refiners  and  the  big 
oil  companies  is  that  the  burden  that 
will  be  placed  upon  refiners  is  too  dif- 
ficult, that  their  options  are  bad  and 
you  are  going  to  force  them  to  do 
things.  We  give  them  options.  Let  us 
take  a  look  very  carefully  at  what  op- 
tions a  refiner  of  oil  would  have. 

First  of  all,  is  the  option  of  blending 
in  a  replacement  fuel.  Let  us  take  a 
look  at  those  things  that  would  qual- 
ify: Reformulated  gasoline,  ethanol, 
gasohol,  gasoline  from  natural  gas  liq- 
uids, tar  sands,  oil  shale,  coal,  domes- 
tic oils  and,  of  course,  as  I  mentioned 
earlier,  stripper  well  oil.  There  are  all 
sorts  of  options  just  on  the  replace- 
ment fuel  side  itself.  But  it  goes  be- 
yond that. 

It  says  that  perhaps  as  the  clean  air 
bill  goes,  there  will  be  demands  and 
needs  for  ethanol  in  particular  and  oth- 
ers. We  allow  them  through  the  com- 
petitive market  system  to  get  credit 
for  the  alternative  fuels  that  are  sold. 
Thus,  this  puts  in  the  hands  of  the  al- 
ternative fuel  producer  an  economic 
advantage  where  they  can  go  to  the  re- 
finer and  say  you  do  not  have  to  put 
anything  in  your  fuel,  we  will  give  you 
credit  for  what  you  are  selling  on  the 
market. 

The  same  would  be  true  of  electric 
cars,  for  instance.  The  electric  car 
could  get  a  credit  for  the  amount  of 
gasoline  that  it  would  displace,  by  op- 
erating upon  electricity  over  the  rea- 
sonable life  of  the  car.  This  should  be  a 
substantial  benefit,  as  the  program 
unfolds,  to  the  manufacturers  of  elec- 
tric cars,  trying  to  even  out  that  addi- 
tional cost  and  inconvenience  that  may 
be  in  the  electric  cars. 


Also,  they  can  themselves  produce  or 
sell  alternative  fuels.  In  other  words,  if 
they  opened  up  pumps  at  their  sta- 
tions, they  can  get  credit  if  they  are  a 
vertically  integrated  business  in  par- 
ticular. They  could  get  credit  for  what 
they  sell  in  natural  gas  or  neat  alco- 
hols or  electric  vehicles  with  hydrogen 
and  others. 

So  they  have  a  choice  in  meeting  the 
demands.  But  this  bill  is  going  to  take 
several  years  to  go  into  effect  and  so 
during  that  time  these  things  can  be 
worked  out. 

Another  thing  which  we  will  mention 
a  little  bit  later,  all  the  arguments 
about  all  the  paperwork  and  all  this 
stuff — there  is  no  change  in  the  present 
situation.  The  clean  air  bill  took  care 
of  all  that.  They  are  all  there.  Stripper 
well  legislation,  or  provisions  under 
the  tax  laws,  make  all  of  that  informa- 
tion available.  Every  stripper  well  be- 
cause it  has  various  advantages,  tax 
advantages  and  royalty  advantages  and 
all  that,  they  are  all  required  to  file  all 
the  information  necessary  for  compli- 
ance with  the  bill.  Reformulated  gaso- 
line, they  have  to  trace  what  they  have 
in,  where  it  went  and  all  that.  That  is 
all  taken  care  of. 

Those  arguments  that  we  have  cre- 
ated this  horrendous  bureaucracy  and 
problems  is  really — I  remind  you 
again— they  had  market  credits  with 
lead  and  now  with  oxygen.  So  that  is  a 
real  bogus  argument. 

Now  the  big  one.  OK,  OK,  Jeffords, 
that  is  fine.  But  what  is  it  going  to 
cost?  What  is  it  going  to  cost  me  as  a 
consumer? 

First  of  all.  there  are  so  many  hidden 
costs  right  now  on  our  dependence 
upon  foreign  oil.  The  real  cost  of  a  bar- 
rel of  oil  is  $200  a  barrel.  If  you  want  to 
compare  alternatives  at  $25  or  $30  a 
barrel  with  $200  a  barrel,  you  will  see 
that,  obviously,  if  we  can  get  out  from 
under  the  hammer  of  OPEC  we  can 
save  a  lot  of  bucks  in  this  country. 

Getting  away  from  that,  let  us  take 
the  situation  as  it  is.  I  remind  my  col- 
leagues, the  Department  of  Energy  was 
working  on  a  similar  program.  The  fig- 
ures we  are  using  now  on  what  it  will 
cost  the  consumer  are  the  figures  from 
the  Department  of  Energy.  This  is 
their  analysis  which  we  agree  with. 
That  is  what  we  are  using. 

So  when  we  run  into  the  arguments 
which  have  all  been  distributed  to  our 
offices  by  the  oil  companies  about  the 
horrendous  impact  of  the  prices,  keep 
in  mind  what  happened  last  time  with 
Desert  Storm,  how  much  the  gallon  of 
oil  went  up— how  much  the  cost  of  gas- 
oline went  up.  Take  a  look  at  what  the 
DOE  would  say  would  happen  on  worst- 
case/best-case  scenarios  here.  Basically 
the  worst  case  scenario  is — how  much? 
Two  point  five  cents  a  gallon,  that  is 
the  worst  case  scenario. 

What  is  the  best  case  scenario? 
Maybe  a  half  a  cent  a  gallon.  But  in  all 
likehood,  a  decrease  in  the  price.  There 
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a  decrease  in  the  price  to  con- 


point,  in  order  to  relax  my 
little  bit  and  because  I  have 
on  the  floor  by  a  supporter 
I  yield  the  floor. 


1  "resident,  I  would  like  to  intro- 
apme  visiting  parliamentarians, 
last  3  days  the  members  of  an 
ion      called      Globe      Inter- 
have  had  intensive  meetings 
Weishington.  Most  of  the  mem- 
t  on  a  plane  this  morning.  But 
i  core  is  still  here. 

like  to  introduce  to  my  col- 
members  of  the  Globe  organi- 
from  the  European  Parliament: 
Muntingh,  Carlos  Pimenta, 
and  Maria  Santos.  Mem- 
Globe  from  the  Japanese  Diet: 
Wakako  Hironaka.  Members 
former  Soviet  Union:  from 
Alexy  Yablokov  and  Valery 
Menshiiov;  from  the  Ukraine,  Yuriy 
Kostenko;  and  from  Moldova,  Pavel 
Gusac. 
Thesi 
bers  fri  m 
Congre  is 
relatin  r 
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discussions,  along  with  Mem- 
the  U.S.  Senate  and  the  U.S. 
have  been  focusing  on  issues 
to  the  global  environment. 

of  action   agenda   items 

and  I  will  provide  a  sum- 

these  items  in  the  weeks  and 

following    to    my    colleagues 

I  wish  to  take  advantage  of 

provision     in     our    Constitution 

allows    the    courtesy    of   floor 

to  visiting  parliamentarians. 

my  colleagues'  indulgence 

me  to  introduce  them. 

purposes  of  welcoming  them,  Mr. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 

and   then   my   colleague   will 

floor  as  he  wishes. 

PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 

call  the  roll. 
)ill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 


tie 


vill 


quorun  i 
take 

The 
clerk 

The 
roll. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Mt.  President,  I  ask 
unanirious  consent  that  the  order  for 
call  be  rescinded. 
PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objecti  jn,  it  is  so  ordered. 


qu(  rum 


NATIC  NAL  ENERGY  SECURITY  ACT 

The  senate  continued  with  the  con- 
siderat  Ion  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  rOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  has 
the  Se  lator  from  Vermont  finished  his 
presen  ation  in  chief? 

Mr.  FEFFORDS.  I  have  not  at  this 
point.  [  am  trying  to  notify  those  who 
desire  :o  speak  that  I  am  available  for 
them  1 0  do  so.  I  intend  to  go  forward 
myself  in  a  moment  and  finish  my 
presen  ation,  but  at  this  point  I  am 


waiting  just  to  hear  their  intentions.  I 
expect  Senator  Grassley  will  be  here 
shortly,  and  Senator  Glenn  is  tied  up 
until  after  1  o'clock.  I  hope  it  will  be 
sometime  after  that. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  say 
to  my  friend  that  when  he  has  finished 
his  presentation  in  chief,  I  would  like 
to  ask  him  some  questions  and  make  a 
brief  presentation  in  chief  myself.  So 
perhaps  we  can  speed  it  along.  If  the 
Senator  will  go  ahead  then  I  will  be  in 
a  position  to  ask  him  some  questions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  is  recognized. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  continue  with  my  presen- 
tation. I  would  like  to  commence  by 
talking  a  little  bit  more  about  some  of 
the  aspects  of  the  bill  and  where  there 
are  problems. 

First  of  all,  I  think  that  we  have  so 
many  things  that  we  agree  upon.  But 
there  are  really  not  many  facts  to  dis- 
pute. I  hope  Members  will  recognize. 
There  is  only  very  little,  if  anything, 
to  dispute  as  to  the  facts  and  as  to  the 
effectiveness  of  the  program. 

I  stopped  on  consumer  cost,  but  let 
me  point  out  and  explain  in  a  little  bit 
more  detail  how  those  consumer  cost 
details  come  into  effect. 

First  of  all,  I  do  not  think  there  is 
any  disagreement  on  the  facts  that  if 
you  did  decrease  your  demand  that  you 
are  going  to  get  a  decrease  in  the  price. 
That  is  a  pretty  clear  observation.  I  do 
not  think  anyone  will  disagree  with  it. 
So  one  of  the  reasons  you  get  this  kind 
of  a  consumer  price  scenario  is  the  fact 
that  if  we  decrease,  according  to  the 
Department  of  Energy,  by  1  million 
barrels  a  day  the  amount  that  we  im- 
port, that  you  will  have  somewhere 
around  a  $2  drop  because  the  United 
States  is  such  a  huge  consumer  that 
when  we  drop  our  consumption  by  1 
million  barrels  a  day,  which  is  a  little 
over  10  percent  in  the  motor  fuels  area, 
then  you  will  see  somewhere  around  a 
$2  drop  in  the  price  of  oil. 

This  chart  demonstrates  that;  that 
the  more  you  buy  the  more  it  costs, 
the  less  you  buy  the  less  it  costs.  So 
one  of  the  reasons  the  additional  cost 
of  oil  can  be  taken  care  of  is  by  the 
fact  that  we  will  force  a  decrease  in  the 
OPEC  oil. 

This  is  a  little  bit  complicated  in  the 
sense  that  we  have  to  keep  a  few  things 
in  mind  with  this  chart.  First  of  all, 
this  one  represents  90  percent  and  this 
represents  10  percent  of  the  amount  of 
oil  that  is  in  the  mix.  What  it  does 
demonstrate  is  that  this  differential 
part,  that  is  additional  marginal  cost, 
when  you  take  into  consideration  the 
decrease  of  $2  a  barrel,  that  alone,  we 
spread  the  whole  thing  over  your  mar- 
ket and  we  end  up  with  a  net  benefit  of 
about  $10  billion  a  year  just  from  the 
impact  of  being  able  to  displace  that 
million  barrels  a  day.  I  hope  that  puts 
it  somewhat  in  context. 

Again,  the  information  to  use  here 
and  the  basics  of  it  are  from  the  De- 


partment of  Energy.  Thus,  the  benefits 
we  would  get  by  reaching  our  goal  of 
displacing  30  percent  of  the  oil  would 
be  hopefully  three  times  that  and, 
thus,  eventually  as  their  charts  would 
show,  the  actual  impact  ought  to  be 
such  that  there  is  a  real  decrease  as  to 
what  it  would  have  been  with  the  cur- 
rent policy  in  effect. 

I  would  also  point  out  that  when  we 
increase  that  production  of  the  alter- 
natives, of  course,  we  are  at  the  same 
time  creating  jobs.  The  estimates  of 
the  jobs  that  we  would  create  by  going 
to  30  percent  are  in  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  in  this  country.  In  addition 
to  that,  you  would  not  lose  as  many 
from  the  impact. 

So  I  think  if  you  are  thinking  about 
jobs,  as  all  of  us  must  this  year,  this  is 
a  program  which  is  going  to  help  us  out 
of  that  problem  of  a  reduction  in  our 
standard  of  living  by  huge  trade  defi- 
cits and  all  of  that,  and  that  the  actual 
impact  to  the  consumer  is  going  to  be 
in  the  end  result,  we  would  believe, 
positive  rather  than  negative. 

Again,  this  chart  is  another  dem- 
onstration of  the  net  savings  you  get. 
These  are  new  fuel  costs.  These  are  the 
old  savings.  But  that  is  90  percent, 
which  is  10  percent,  and  you  end  up 
with  about  1.24  billion  per  year. 

So,  overall,  this  is  a  no-lose  amend- 
ment for  you.  Putting  it  in  sort  of  a 
summary  form,  if  you  want  to  really 
place  us  in  a  position  where  we  can  be 
energy  independent,  where  we  can 
make  ourselves  much  less  vulnerable 
to  interruptions  in  the  world  situation, 
if  you  want  to  decrease  the  impact 
upon  the  deficit,  if  you  want  to  cut  our 
trade  deficit,  if  you  want  to  create 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  jobs  at  per- 
haps even  a  savings  to  the  consumer,  it 
is  an  amendment  you  ought  to  think 
very  hard  about  before  you  defeat. 

Now,  this  is  a  change  we  made  espe- 
cially for  the  committee  members  be- 
cause I  know  many  of  the  supports  on 
the  committee  were  deeply  concerned 
about  the  impact  upon  small  refiners 
and  stripper  wells. 

This  chart  demonstrates  how  we 
helped  the  stripper  well.  The  refiner 
again  buys  oil  on  the  market,  and  at, 
say,  $20  a  barrel.  Then  in  order  to  be 
able  to  utilize  credit  from  the  stripper 
well,  in  order  to  comply,  he  buys  the 
market  credit  from  the  well  owner,  and 
thus  a  benefit  to  the  well  owner  is 
there  as  well  as,  of  course,  the  refiner, 
who  would  then  again  be  able  to  sell 
those  credits  off  or  to  trade  them  with 
refiners  that  do  not  have  them. 

So  it  is  a  real  help  to  your  stripper 
wells. 

When  you  consider  some  of  the 
States,  especially  those  oil  States 
where  they  have  thousands  of  stripper 
wells,  you  want  to  think  carefully 
about  voting  against  this  amendment 
because  the  stripper  well  people  know 
what  this  amendment  will  do  for  them, 
and  we  have  heard  from  some. 


I  do  not  want  to  have  my  colleagues 
not  aware  of  that,  especially  in  those 
many  States— I  think  there  are  26— 
that  have  stripper  wells. 

Also,  to  dramatically  show  you  what 
the  impact  would  be  on  keeping  the  oil 
production  up  in  the  stripper  well 
areas,  this  chart  shows  what  would 
happen  at  $25  a  barrel.  And  we  could 
get  up  there  later  on  because  they 
would  be  competing  maybe  with  $30  or 
$40  options.  We  would  have  a  zero  aban- 
donment of  stripper  wells  for  many 
years.  On  the  other  hand,  if  it  drops 
down  to  in  these  areas,  you  will  see  at 
even  $23  a  barrel  you  are  getting  a 
dropoff  in  the  number  of  wells  that 
would  be  abandoned  annually.  It  would 
be  like  22,000.  If  you  get  down  to  $20,  it 
is  45;  $18,  70;  $15,  down  to  101;  and 
OPEC's  top  production  would  be  put- 
ting out  184,000  stripper  wells  a  year. 

So  I  would  hope  those  that  have 
stripper  wells  would  be  very  careful 
about  voting  against  this  amendment. 

Another  argument  that  is  made  is 
one  that  says,  yes,  but  how  are  you 
going  to  make  the  goal?  And  there  was 
some  reason  to  question  that  before  we 
put  in  stripper  wells. 

Our  argument— and  I  think  a  very 
sound  one  was— that  the  Clean  Air  Act 
itself  would  pull  along  something  like  7 
or  8  percent  of  the  10  percent  goal  by 
the  year  2001.  However,  by  adding  strip- 
per wells,  we  are  already  at  the  goal. 

Keep  in  mind,  though,  stripper  wells 
are  a  declining  resource  and,  therefore, 
what  will  most  likely  happen  is  that 
after  a  certain  period  of  time  the  num- 
ber of  wells  will  drop  off  because  they 
have  become  nonproductive,  and  then 
you  will  find  that  the  competition  for 
the  sources  will  increase.  In  addition  to 
that,  the  Secretary  has  the  authority 
to  increase  that  goal. 

Thus,  we  would  expect  that  if  the  bill 
is  implemented,  there  might  be  an  in- 
crease. In  fact,  we  would  want  to  see  an 
increase  in  that  goal.  We  did  not  do  it 
at  this  point  because  we  wanted  first  to 
explain  why  it  would  come  about  and 
the  fact  that  the  authority  is  there. 

So  I  hope  you  can  see  that  the  goals 
we  have  here  are  very  attainable  and 
probably  should  be  strengthening  rath- 
er than  being  troublesome. 

Now.  where  will  we  be  at  the  year 
2010?  Near  2010.  we  will  be  on  our  way 
to  energy  independence.  We  will  have 
developed  that  commercialization — and 
the  emphasis  is  on  commercialization. 
You  cannot  attract  capital  into  the 
market  now  to  produce  replacement  or 
alternative  fuels  as  long  as  OPEC  has 
the  ability  to  reduce  that  price,  and  as 
we  have  shown,  it  can  go  all  the  way 
down  to  $10  a  barrel  without  losing 
money  on  their  production — in  fact,  on 
most  of  it  making  money. 

Second,  and  this  is  an  important  one 
about  which  I  have  not  talked  much, 
we  will  reduce  the  greenhouse  emis- 
sions and  improve  the  environment. 
Why  do  we  say  that? 


I  have  not  talked  about  that  aspect. 
But  it  is  important  to  remember,  for 
instance,  the  Sierra  Club  and  other  en- 
vironmental groups  see  this  advantage 
and  back  us.  That  is,  that  we  do  have 
now  the  technology,  for  instance,  to 
produce  ethanol  from  cellulose. 

Now.  what  does  that  mean?  Ethanol 
from  cellulose  means  that  waste  paper 
can  be  converted  into  ethanol.  What  we 
have  not  developed  is  the  commercial 
technology  for  doing  that.  What  we  do 
have  in  the  interim  for  ethanol, 
though,  is  the  ability  to  produce  etha- 
nol from  corn  and  other  sugar  types. 

So  in  the  short  run,  we  will  have  that 
ethanol.  In  the  long  run,  in  the  out- 
years,  we  will  have  ethanol  from  bio- 
mass,  and  the  important  thing  about 
that  is  that  the  kinds  of  products  you 
would  use  to  convert  to  ethanol  at  that 
point  would  be  those  which  would  leave 
you  in  a  situation  where  you  are  car- 
bon neutral. 

We  are  worried  about  the  problems  of 
global  warming.  The  problems  of  global 
warming  are  because  we  are  bringing 
carbon  from  under  the  Earth  and  put- 
ting it  above  the  Earth.  If  you  get  into 
ethanol  production,  from  the  kinds  of 
techniques  that  they  have  for  the  con- 
version of  cellulose,  you  are  using  tech- 
niques which  do  not  require  other  fuels 
to  the  greatest  extent  or  if  you  did, 
they  could  be  dissimilar  fuels,  which 
means  you  are  recycling  the  carbon 
above  the  ground,  which  means  you 
would  have  an  option  at  the  year  2010 
which  we  estimate  from  talking  to 
DOE  that  commercialization  is  avail- 
able, you  have  an  ethanol  option  which 
would  not  in  any  way  have  an  impact 
upon  global  warming  with  additional 
carbon  above  the  ground. 

Third,  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
is  excited  about  the  ability  of  our 
farmers  to  increase  their  options  in 
farming.  Thus,  they  have  a  joint  pro- 
gram going  on  right  now  with  the  De- 
partment of  Energy  which  will  allow 
them,  hopefully,  to  build  up  the  kinds 
of  options  we  would  like  to  have  with 
respect  to  the  production  of  ethanol. 

And  finally — and  this  is  an  important 
one — the  impact  could  be  dramatic;  it 
will  lower  the  Federal  deficit. 

Let  me  run  though  just  a  few  of  the 
things  before  I  yield  to  my  good  friend 
from  Iowa. 

First  of  all,  eventually,  you  would 
not  need  all  of  the  tax  expenditures  we 
have  to  assist  in  many  of  the  areas 
that  we  do  now  assist  with  respect  to 
oil  in  particular,  and  to  some  extent — 
probably  later  on— in  the  ethanol  area. 

Second,  all  that  money  is  going  over- 
seas; all  the  jobs  that  will  be  leaving  to 
go  overseas  will  remain  in  this  country 
and  thus  we  will  be  creating  jobs,  cre- 
ating income,  and  reducing  our  trade 
deficit  but,  more  importantly,  increas- 
ing our  gross  national  product. 

So  I  say  to  my  colleagues  who  exam- 
ine very  closely  this  amendment.  I  ex- 
pect in  the  normal  course  of  business 


we  will  probably  get  a  motion  to  table 
at  some  point,  and  I  hope  you  keep  in 
mind  you  want  to  vote  no  if  you  sup- 
port me. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
ROBB).  The  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Grassley]. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Thank  you.  Mr. 
President. 

Mr.  President.  I  rise  because  I  want 
to  make  some  comments  on  some 
things  that  are  said  about  this  issue, 
not  necessarily  things  that  have  been 
said  here  on  the  Senate  floor.  I  rise  to 
set  the  record  straight  on  a  lot  of  the 
propaganda  that  is  going  on  in  this 
city  about  this  issue  that  is  before  us 
and  specifically  statements  that  are 
said  against  the  Jeffords  amendment. 

While  the  big  oil  companies  are  send- 
ing out  their  huge  armies  of  lobbyists 
to  attack  and  destroy  the  Jeffords 
amendment,  our  colleagues  should  rec- 
ognize a  very  important  point.  As  star- 
tling as  it  may  sound,  in  view  of  all  the 
big  oil  rhetoric,  the  Jeffords  amend- 
ment is  really  a  chip  off  the  old  block 
of  big  oil  legislation  which  was  pushed 
through  Congress  in  the  1950's. 

This  is  an  old  skeleton  out  of  big  oil's 
closet  that  they  would  obviously  like 
us  to  conveniently  forget.  But  like 
they  say,  what  is  good  for  the  goose  is 
good  for  the  gander,  and  I  would  ex- 
plain and  expound  upon  that  after  I 
have  covered  some  other  material. 

The  oil  companies  are  now  mounting 
one  of  the  most  shameful  propaganda 
campaigns  against  the  Jeffords  amend- 
ment that  I  have  ever  seen.  The  old  So- 
viet Pravda  could  have  only  hoped  to 
mount  such  a  barrage  of  misinforma- 
tion and  distortion. 

The  oil  companies  seem  to  think  that 
if  they  use  all  the  right  buzz  words  and 
push  all  the  right  hot  buttons  that 
they  can  get  enough  knee-jerk  reaction 
from  Members  of  this  body  to  kill  this 
very  good  piece  of  legislation,  the  Jef- 
fords amendment. 

Unfortunately,  I  am  afraid  that  a  lot 
of  well-meaning  colleagues  are  buying 
this  nonsense  that  is  being  spit  out  by 
oil  company  lobbyists. 

Mr.  President,  the  oil  companies 
want  us  to  dismiss  the  Jeffords  amend- 
ment and  dismiss  it  just  right  out  of 
hand  without  giving  it  any  serious  at- 
tention or  consideration. 

So  I  come  to  the  floor  in  hopes  to  cut 
through  the  buzz  words  and  to  keep 
hands  off  the  hot  buttons  for  a  little 
period  of  time  to  get  legitimate  consid- 
eration of  this  amendment,  an  amend- 
ment that  is  finally  going  to  have  this 
Senate  say  to  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try we  have  finally  put  this  country  on 
a  road  to  less  dependence  on  foreign 
sources  of  energy. 

Oil  companies  are  using  buzz  words 
such  as  "dangerous,"  such  as  "ill-con- 
ceived." the  words  "Government  man- 
date"—and  I  like  this  one  that  I  have 
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awful  lot.  They  say  the  Jef- 
ajnendment   is   "injecting   corn- 
control   techniques."  That 
just  scare,  and  it  is  meant  to, 
out  of  all  us  free  marketers, 
however,  that  there  is  no 
I  his  body  who  is  more  respected 
sxpertise  and  understanding  of 
policy  and  the  energy  industry 
former  chairman  of  the  Sen- 
Committee,  our  former  col- 
Senator    James    McClure    of 
i|ow  retired. 

McClure  was  the  cosponsor 
'effords  amendment  legislation 
If  the  Jeffords  proposal 
outrageous  and  so  radical  as  the 
want  us  to  believe,  why 
suppose    that    the    Jeffords 
drew  the  support  and  co- 
from  the  top  energy  expert 
.S.  Senate,  and  one,  let  me  tell 
is  respected  for  the  free-mar- 
osophy  that  he  not  only  spoke 
and  a  half  on  the  floor  of 
but  voted  for  as  well. 
Pf-esident.  our  colleagues  have  to 
that  big  oil  is  willing  to  do 
ay  just  about  anything  to  kill 
ords  amendment.  In  fact,  they 
declared  all-out  war  on  it.  Can 
it?  The  oil  companies  want- 
the  Jeffords  amendment  so 
they  have  said  they  would 
lot  have  any  energy  bill  at  all 
they  would  rather  not  drill  for 
^WR  than  to  have  the  Jeffords 
passed, 
you  think  of  the  importance  to 
ANWR,  and  they  are  lobbying 
part   of  this   legislation.    Al- 
ANWR  is  no  longer  part  of  this 
—then  that  is  a  pretty  far- 
statement  for  the  oil  compa- 
make  about  another  amend- 
this  bill,  the  Jeffords  amend- 
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1  companies  so  much  oppose 
in  a  small  niche  in  our  domes- 
marKet  to  foster  the  development  of 
domest  cally  produced  alternative 
fuels — a  nd  let  me  emphasize  these  are 
domest  cally  produced,  not  foreign  pro- 
duced— that  they  are  willing  to  derail 
entire  National   Energy   Security 


1)92. 


support  what  I  have  just  said  in 

summarizing   the   whole   campaign   of 

industry  against  the  Jeffords 

,  I  want  to  quote  from  the 

25,    1991,   Journal   of  Com- 
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industry  claims  it  would  forego 
refuge    exploration     if    it    could 
.  proposal  that  would  require  it  to 
sales  of  alternative  fuels  such  as 
compresied  natural  gas.  corn-based  ethanol 
methinol  made  from  gas.  "If  the  (Jeffords 
is  included  in  the  overall  energy 
will  oppose  the  bill'"  said  Earl  Ross, 
spokes  nan  for  the  American  Petroleum  In- 
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I  think  it  is  pretty  clear.  So 
big  oil's  concern  about  some- 
a  national  energy  strategy 
energy  security. 


Mr.  President,  let  me  take  a  moment 
to  draw  the  big  picture  regarding  the 
Jeffords  proposal  and  describe  point  by 
point  how  big  oil  is  trying  to  get  away 
with  a  double  standard. 

In  the  broadcast  sense,  the  Jeffords 
proposal  fences  in,  so  to  speak,  a  small 
market  niche  in  order  to  foster  the  de- 
velopment and  marketing  of  alter- 
native fuels,  not  just  any  alternative 
fuels,  but  all  possible  alternative  fuels 
produced  in  the  United  States. 

The  Jeffords  amendment  is  based 
upon  the  assumption  that  the  primary 
purpose  and  justification  of  the  Na- 
tional Security  Act  should  be  to  take 
dramatic  steps  away  from  our  depend- 
ency on  foreign  sources  of  energy — not 
just  foreign  oil,  but  dependency  on  all 
sources  of  foreign  energy. 

That  does  not  surprise  anybody, 
whether  you  are  in  this  body  or  any- 
where in  grassroots  America;  if  you  are 
talking  about  a  national  energy  strat- 
egy, it  is  implicit  in  that  statement 
that  the  purpose  is  to  have  us  less  de- 
pendent on  foreign  sources  of  oil  and 
other  foreign  sources  of  energy.  One, 
and  most  importantly,  for  our  national 
security;  second,  because  of  the  econ- 
omy of  America  and  less  unfavorable 
balance  of  trade. 

So  the  purpose  of  this  bill,  at  least 
implicit  in  title,  is  more  independence. 

The  Jeffords  amendment  is  based 
upon  this  assumption  that  that  is  the 
primary  purpose  of  this  legislation, 
that  we  should  take  very  dramatic 
steps  to  cut  down  on  our  dependency  on 
energy  coming  into  this  country,  oil  or 
otherwise,  from  a  foreign  source  that 
can  have  an  economic  grip  on  America 
and  an  economic  stranglehold  upon 
jobs  in  America,  and  also  on  our  na- 
tional security,  so  that  we  can  direct 
our  own  future  without  that  consider- 
ation. 

It  is  becoming  more  and  more  appar- 
ent that  not  everyone  embraces  that 
objective,  and  would  rather  have  us 
issue  hollow  declarations  of  victory,  if 
we  do  anything  at  all  to  expand  the  use 
of  alternative  fuels,  even  if  those  alter- 
native fuels  are  controlled  by  OPEC. 

If  our  objective  here  today  is  to  be- 
come anything  less  than  energy  inde- 
pendent, and  not  just  oil  independent, 
then  I  say  let  us  just  forget  it  and 
move  on  to  more  important,  more 
meaningful  legislation  that  will  revive 
our  economy  and  produce  jobs  in  Amer- 
ica. 

In  any  event,  the  Jeffords  proposal 
recognizes  that  unless  we  fence  in  a 
small  niche  of  our  motor  fuel  market, 
our  domestic  alternative  fuels  industry 
will  likely  never  get  off  the  ground.  As 
long  as  OPEC,  in  conjunction  with 
other  oil  interests,  can  cut  the  legs  out 
from  under  our  alternative  fuels  com- 
petition, our  efforts  seeking  independ- 
ence from  foreign  sources  of  energy 
will  be  in  vain. 

The  Jeffords  amendment  does  not 
pick  winners,  and  it  does  not  pick  los- 


ers, among  the  many  various  alter- 
native fuels.  Competition  will  run  free. 
We  just  say  that  for  the  small,  fenced- 
in  area,  it  will  be  domestic  alternative 
fuel  producers  and  not  foreign  produc- 
ers. 

What  the  oil  companies  do  not  want 
us  to  remember  is  that  in  the  1950"s, 
they  spearheaded  legislation  that 
fenced  in  the  entire  United  States. 
America's  big  oil  companies  were  cry- 
ing in  the  1950"s,  because  we  were  im- 
porting a  little  over  1  million  barrels  of 
foreign  oil,  which  was  generally  cheap- 
er than  our  domestically  produced  oil. 
These  oil  companies  cried  that  these 
imports  were  jeopardizing  our  national 
security,  and  that  Congress  and  the 
President  should  mandate  import 
quotas.  Ultimately,  they  succeeded  in 
passing  this  mandatory  controls  legis- 
lation, which  led  to  President  Eisen- 
hower imposing  import  quotas  in  1959. 

I  want  to  compare  for  my  colleagues 
what  the  oil  companies  are  saying 
today  with  what  was  said  in  the  1950"s 
about  their  mandF.tory  controls.  I  want 
to  share  with  my  colleagues  some  ex- 
cerpts of  the  Congressional  Records 
of  the  1950's.  Let  us  scrutinize  those 
hot  buttons  and  those  buzz  words  that 
are  being  used  today,  because  they 
have  been  used  before,  but  from  a  little 
different  perspective. 

Let  us  start  with  the  words  "man- 
dates" and  "quotas."  Today,  oil  com- 
panies attack  the  Jeffords  amendment 
as  a  mandate  and  as  a  quota  bill.  In  the 
1950's,  the  Independent  Petroleum  As- 
sociation of  America  spearheaded  the 
drive  of  domestic  producers  for  legisla- 
tion restricting  oil  imports,  followed 
by  a  successful  effort  to  pressure  the 
President  to  exercise  his  new  powers  to 
impose  mandatory  import  quotas.  That 
is  a  fact. 

Let  us  look  at  the  second  set  of  buzz 
words  used  by  the  oil  companies 
against  the  Jeffords  amendment.  "Dan- 
gerous, unprecedented  power,"  they 
say.  Today,  oil  companies  attack  the 
Jeffords  amendment  because  they  say 
it  "sets  a  dangerous  precedent"  by  pro- 
viding the  administration  an  "unprece- 
dented sweeping  grant  of  power  with- 
out adequate  congressional  control  and 
guidance." 

In  the  1950's,  as  reported  by  then-Sen- 
ator Lyndon  Johnson,  in  an  article 
that  he  shared  with  Congress,  the  oil 
companies'  mandatory  import  quota 
legislation  granted  the  President  "the 
authority  to  take  whatever  action  he 
deems  necessary  to  adjust  imports." 
Whatever  action  necessary,  the  Presi- 
dent could  take  under  that  legislation 
proposed  by  the  oil  companies  in  the 
late  1950's. 

The  third  set  of  words  that  I  want  to 
call  your  attention  to  is  "cost  to  con- 
sumers." Today,  oil  companies  attack 
the  Jeffords  amendment  as  costly  to 
consumers.  In  the  1950's,  the  consumer 
was  the  last  thing  on  big  oil's  mind. 
Congressman  McDowell,  in  the  1959  de- 
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bate,  attacked  the  mandatory  oil  im- 
port program.  This  is  when  President 
Elsenhower  followed  the  mandate  of 
Congress  and  set  up  mandatory  import 
controls. 

Politics  can  be  the  only  reason  for  the 
President's  order.  It  looks  as  if  there  Is  col- 
lusion between  certain  people  in  both  politi- 
cal parties  to  protect  the  oil  producers  in  ex- 
change for  their  political  support. 

I,  for  one.  however,  will  voice  my  disgust 
when  I  see  politics  played  to  this  extent. 

This  decision,  by  annihilating  a  major 
source  of  oil,  the  lifeblood  of  our  Nation,  can 
do  nothing  but  cause  unjust  hardship  to  the 
consumer,  weaken  our  defenses,  and  decrease 
our  stature  in  the  field  of  international  rela- 
tions. 

So  much  for  the  consumer.  So  much 
for  the  national  defense  of  our  country. 
The  fourth  set  of  words  that  I  want 
to  have  my  colleagues  look  at  care- 
fully: "command  and  control  tech- 
niques." Today,  big  oil  conjures  up  in 
our  minds  all  sorts  of  evils  with  their 
"command  and  control  techniques" 
rhetoric.  But  in  the  late  1950's.  Govern- 
ment "command  and  control  tech- 
niques" is  precisely  what  big  oil  de- 
manded, precisely  what  big  oil  got 
from  the  Congress,  and  precisely  what 
big  oil  got  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

In  a  1959  letter  to  shareholders,  the 
president  of  American  Petrofina  boast- 
ed of  the  great  increase  in  profits  that 
will  be  derived  from  "the  mandatory 
Import  program  approved  by  President 
Eisenhower,"  and  how  the  "controls  es- 
tablished under  mandatory  programs 
should  now  prevent  many  of  the  costly 
abuses  of  the  past." 

Mr.  President,  I  think  our  colleagues 
should  have  a  clear  picture  by  now  of 
what  the  oil  companies  are  trying  to 
pull  here.  Here  is  the  message  from  big 
oil. 

Simply  put,  mandates  and  quotas  are 
good,  if  they  benefit  big  oil,  but  bad  if 
they  encourage  competition.  Granting 
unlimited  authority  to  the  President  is 
good,  as  long  as  it  is  aimed  to  protect 
big  oil  from  competition,  but  granting 
limited,  reasonable,  flexible  authority, 
as  the  Jeffords  amendment  does,  is  bad 
because  it  might  foster  competition  for 
big  oil  or  it  might  foster  competition 
for  oil  generally  as  we  seek  other 
sources  of  energy  to  become  independ- 
ent. 

Oil  companies  think  increasing 
consumer  cost  is  good,  as  they  did  in 
1958,  as  long  as  it  is  big  oil  pockets 
that  are  being  filled,  but  increased 
consumer  costs  are  bad  if  it  fosters  de- 
velopment of  competition  against  big 
oil  from  other  sources  of  energy. 

Finally— and  this  is  my  favorite— oil 
companies  want  us  to  believe  that 
"command  and  control"  techniques  are 
good,  only  when  it  is  big  oil  that  "com- 
mands and  controls." 

Mr.  President,  these  characteriza- 
tions of  the  Jeffords  amendment  by  big 
oil  are  outrageous,  but  most  impor- 
tantly they  are  misleading.  And  I  be- 
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lieve  that  our  colleague,  the  sponsor  of 
this  legislation,  the  sponsor  of  the  Jef- 
fords amendment,  Mr.  Jeffords  him- 
self, is  prepared  to  expose  the  fraud  in 
more  detail. 

But  it  is  simply  and  truly  ironic  that 
the  U.S.  Senate  is  being  subjected  to 
such  incredible  pontification  from  the 
oil  industry,  which  hopes  for  some 
knee-jerk  reaction  to  all  their  clever 
use  of  buzz  words  when  the  oil  industry 
itself,  thinks  that  all  these  alleged  hor- 
rors, such  as  "mandates,"  "quotas," 
"command  and  control"  are  quite  fine, 
if  they  benefit  the  big  oil  industry. 

Unlike  the  mandatory  oil  import 
quotas  and  controls  of  the  1950's,  pro- 
moted by  big  oil,  which  it  got  through 
Congress  and-gpt  the  President's  sup- 
port, with  the  imposition  of  all  those 
mandatory  controls,  the  Jeffords 
amendment  is  proposed  for  no  special 
interest  except  the  interest  of  the 
American  people. 

It  is  proposed  to  help  all  Americans, 
once  and  for  all,  take  a  serious  step  to- 
ward that  energy  independence.  This  is 
a  worthy  amendment.  I  am  glad  to  be 
a  cosponsor,  and  I  strongly  urge  my 
colleagues  to  ignore  the  shallow  at- 
tacks from  big  oil,  listen  carefully  to 
this  thoughtful  proposal,  and  then  vote 
in  favor  of  the  Jeffords  amendment. 
I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana [Mr.  Johnston]. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  direct  a  few  questions  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont if  I  may. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  I  am  most  happy  to 
answer  the  questions  as  best  I  can. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
First  of  all,  with  respect  to  the  defini- 
tion of  "stripper"  contained  in  the  IRS 
Code,  does  the  Senator  recall— I  do 
not— what  the  qualifications  of  a  strip- 
per well  are? 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  The  definition  is  15 
barrels  or  less  of  oil  production  per 
day. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Can  that  be  adjusted 
by  the  IRS  or  by  the  DOE,  or  is  that 
fixed  in  law,  do  you  recall? 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Fixed  in  the  data. 
That  15  barrels  a  day  was  put  in  to 
make  sure  that  it  would  preclude  fool- 
ing around  with  the  numbers  that  were 
being  proposed. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Would  the  Senator 
agree  with  me  that  the  latest  figure  I 
have  from  DOE  is  1.05  million  barrels  a 
day  of  stripper  oil  produced  pursuant 
to  that  definition? 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  That  is  correct. 
That  is  our  understanding  of  the  pro- 
duction at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  That  is  up  14  per- 
cent, roughly,  of  total  crude  oil  pro- 
duced. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Somewhere  in  that 
area.  I  am  not  sure  of  the  exact  figure. 
I  know  12  or  14.  I  will  accept  the  14. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  All  right.  Let  me 
get  one  thing  straight  from  the  bill. 


The  amendment  states  on  page  4,  sub- 
paragraph (0,  on  lines  11  through  13. 
that  they  shall  establish  a  goal  of 
achieving,  by  the  year  2000,  utilization 
of  domestic  renewable  resources  for  at 
least  5  percent  of  annual  gasoline  con- 
sumption. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  That  is  correct  I 
think  2001  now,  but  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Over  on  page  5,  it 
states  that  the  minimum  percentage 
that  replacement  fuels  and  alternative 
fuels  constitute  shall  be— and  it  says 
2001  through  2009—10  percent. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  That  is  the  mini- 
mum percentage.  The  authority  is  in 
the  Secretary  to  raise  that  level,  that 
is  correct. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  In  other  words,  it  is 
5  percent  by  the  year  2000  and  goes  to 
10  percent  in  the  year  2001. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  No;  that  is  not  cor- 
rect. The  5  percent  of  renewables  car- 
ries forward.  The  10  percent  is  the  total 
for  replacement  and  alternative  fuels 
for  the  year  2001  through  the  year  2010. 
That  is  the  minimum  percentage  for 
the  totality  of  replacement  of  alter- 
native fuels. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  see.  So  the  5  per- 
cent relates  only  to  domestic  renew- 
able resources. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  That  is  correct,  and 
it  is  a  goal  not  being  mandated. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  see.  That  is  a  goal 
and  that  is  not  a  mandate.  But  the  10 
percent  of  replacement  and  alter- 
natives is  a  mandate. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Yes.  It  is  a  mandate 
because  you  have  to  have  such  a  man- 
date in  order  to  attract  the  capital  nec- 
essary to  build  additional 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Yes;  I  understand.  I 
wanted  to  be  sure  whether  you  meant 
to  change  the  10  percent  to  5  percent. 

Would  the  Senator  agree  with  me 
that  his  goal  of  10  percent  would  be 
met  by  what  is  already  required  in  the 
law  plus  the  10  percent  stripper  by  the 
year  2001? 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  It  is  our  belief  that 
the  present  would  indicate  that  we 
have  about  7,  maybe  8,  percent  from 
the  Clean  Air  Act,  and  that  would  also 
presume  that  the  methanol  and  other 
elements  that  will  result  in  the  Clean 
Air  Act  compliance  would  be 
domesticly  produced.  The  difference  is 
basically  that  right  now  we  are  seeing 
that  the  methanol  production  is  going 
offshore,  and  the  money  that  is  being 
utilized  for  that,  up  to  S80  a  barrel,  is 
now  being  shipped  offshore,  and,  there- 
fore, there  would  be  changes  required 
in  order  to  make  the  goal  of  the  Clean 
Air  Act  in  compliance  with  the  bill 
here.  But,  generally  speaking,  what  the 
Senator  is  saying  is  correct,  that  as- 
suming at  least  all  or  some  of  the 
methanol  production  which  is  pres- 
ently being  sold  or  contracts  are  being 
let  to  make  overseas  are  even  with 
that  in  the  stripper  well,  you  would  be 
in  compliance  with  the  year  2001  with 
the  stripper  well  plus  what  would  be 
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from  the  Clean  Air  Act;  that  is 


.'OHNSTON.   Actually,  as  I  un- 
it,  the   gasoline   alone   pro- 
from   the    stripper   well   would 
exceed  the  10  percent  even 
respect  to  methanol,  ethanol. 
and  butane. 
JEFFORDS.  That  is  correct,  if  it 
d   toward   gasoline   rather 
h)}me  heating  oil  or  other  prod- 
the  stripper  well.  That  may 
not  be  true  because,  generally, 
lesignate  it  is  50  percent  motor 
50   percent   other  domestic 
it  was  all— and  probably 
a  shell  game  in  that  regard  and 
prbbably  could  end  up  with  that, 
adi  led  the  stripper  oil  provisions 
qecause  we  felt  it  was  important 
the  oil  producers.  My  under- 
and  hope  with  that  conclusion 
1  rould  be  able  to  get  agreement 
administration  and  commit- 
also  point  out  that  there  is  au- 
,  though,  in  the  Secretary  to  in- 
that   10  percent  goal.   We  are 
from  the  domestic  oil  industry 
"We  wish  you  would  raise  the 
it  because  then  it  will  help  our 
oil  wells  more." 

JOHNSTON.     Is     the     Senator 

that  the  Department  of  Energy 

that  when  his  amendment  had 

reduirement  of  10  percent  and  did 

cofctain  the  stripper  well  exemp- 

the  Department  of  Energy 

if  you  met  our  goals  with 

it  would  cost  $269  billion  or, 

used  depressed  natural  gas,  S37 

or  if  you   used   methanol,   it 

cost  $21.4  billion.  The  Senator 

those  figures? 
JEFFORDS.   I  have   seen   those 
Let  me  explain,  nothing  is  re- 
There  is  no  mandate  on  any  us- 


JOHNSTON.   I  am  not  arguing 

correct  or  not,  but  if  you  have 

tliose  figures. 

JEFFORDS.   I  do  not  disagree 

but  If  you  divide  that  by  the 

of  gallons  that  are  required  by 

reduction  in  order  to  get  that, 

cdme  out  Mrith  pennies  a  gallon, 

thpse  huge  figures  which  are  used 


JOHNSTON.   I   am   not  arguing 
this  point.  But  if  the  Depart- 
)f  Energy  is  correct,  you  could 
afroided  that  by  buying  the  strip- 
oil  and  do  so  for  the  next  dec- 
least,  perhaps  for  the  next  two 


JEFFORDS.  If  you  did  not  in- 

the  goals:  that  could  be  correct. 

i  uggest  as  the  administration  or- 

DOE  probably  to  do  it— I  give 

worse  case  scenario — presum- 

you  use  only  these  options. 

not  require  any  options,  so  that 

distorting  look  at  that  they 

.  They  say  use  all  electric  cars. 

vould  it  cost  if  you  use  all  this? 

1  rould  be  its  cost — there  are  other 

which  you  point  out. 


tie 

t  lat 


V(  ry 


Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Does  the  Senator 
have  any  idea  what  the  cost  of  that 
stripper  oil  would  be?  Or,  stated  sepa- 
rately, what  the  subsidy  for  stripper  oil 
would  be? 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Again,  of  course,  it 
would  not  be  a  tax  subsidy  or  Federal 
subsidy.  If  anything,  it  would  be  a 
consumer  subsidy,  if  you  want  to  put  it 
that  way. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  The  refiners  would 
have  to  buy  the  credits  by  buying  the 
stripper  oil,  and,  assuming  that  they 
wanted  to  avoid  spending  all  this  other 
money,  they  could  do  so  by  buying  the 
stripper  oil.  That  would  increase  the 
cost  of  stripper  oil.  It  is  like  the  old  en- 
titlement programs  where  you  had  oil 
which  was  cheap  and  oil  which  was 
more  expensive.  The  fact  of  the  matter 
is  you  do  not  know  how  much  that  sub- 
sidy might  be. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  That  is  correct.  I 
point  out  there  are  now  present  sub- 
sidies in  the  law  for  stripper  wells 
which  would  be  made  unnecessary  if 
the  system  works  such  that  you  would 
have  a  decrease  in  the  drain  on  the  rev- 
enue to  the  Treasury  if  our  program 
works,  but  you  might,  might,  have  a 
slight  increase  to  the  consumer. 

But  you  remember  that  if  we  reduce, 
which  we  would  not  from  stripper  oil, 
but  if  we  reduce  the  oil  imports,  then 
we  should,  according  to  DOE,  get  a 
downward  push  on  the  price  of  oil. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  first 
of  all,  I  want  to  congratulate  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Vermont  for 
making  a  very  strong  case  for  the  need 
for  a  national  energy  policy,  for  the 
need  to  avoid  massive  imports,  for 
doing  everything  we  can  to  go  to  alter- 
native fuels  to  get  this  country  off  the 
tremendous  dependency  which  we  have 
on  foreign  oil.  He  has  made  that  case 
very  well  and  I  endorse  everything  he 
said  in  making  that  case  because  it  is 
right  on  point. 

Second,  I  endorse  what  he  has  said 
about  the  need  to  promote,  as  quickly 
as  possible  in  this  country,  an  alter- 
native fuels  business  in  which  we  have 
not  only  vehicles  available  to  burn  the 
fuel,  but  the  fuel  available  for  the  vehi- 
cles. And  indeed,  in  designing  a  pro- 
gram in  the  Energy  Committee,  we 
drew  heavily  upon  the  work  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  and  incorporated  a 
modified  form  of  his  idea  in  our  bill. 

What  we  do  is  direct  the  Department 
of  Energy  to  make  studies  so  as  to  de- 
termine what  projected  amount  of  fuel 
will  be  needed  and  to  recommend  to 
the  Congress  the  amount  of  particular 
kinds  of  fuels  that  will  be  needed.  In 
other  words,  we  do  not  want  to  have  a 
lot  of  methanol  vehicles  out  there 
without  the  methanol  to  run  the  vehi- 
cles, or  ethanol  vehicles  without  the 
ethanol  to  run  them,  MTBE  or  ETBE 
or  electric  vehicles  without  the  ability 
to  charge  those  vehicles.  We  have  in- 
corporated that  in  our  bill. 

If  I  might  digress  just  a  moment  to 
tell  the  Senate  and  our  colleagues  what 


we  have  done  in  this  bill,  I  think  Sen- 
ators will  begin  to  understand  how 
massive  is  our  program,  what  an  ambi- 
tious program  it  is,  what  a  tremendous 
requirement  it  puts  on  not  only  public 
fleets,  but  private  fleets  as  well. 

Our  program  in  this  bill  is  designed 
to  produce  4  million  alternatively 
fueled  vehicles  on  America's  roads  by 
the  year  2000.  We  do  that  by  requiring 
a  phase  in  of  the  purchase  of  alter- 
natively fueled  vehicles.  We  define  al- 
ternatively fueled  vehicles  as  those  ca- 
llable of  using  electricity,  natural  gas, 
ethanol  with  at  least  85  percent  etha- 
nol, methanol,  liquefied  petroleum  gas, 
hydrogen,  and  coal-derived  fuels. 

So  we  begin  to  phase  in  a  require- 
ment first  for  Federal  fleets  by  the 
year  1995,  requiring  that  30  percent  of 
their  purchases  in  the  year  1995,  which 
is  virtually  tomorrow  when  you  are 
talking  about  massive  purchases  and 
when  you  are  talking  about  manufac- 
turing lead  times.  But  beginning  in 
1995  for  Federal  fleets,  we  will  require 
10-percent  purchases.  By  1996,  15  per- 
cent; 1997,  25  percent;  1998,  50  percent; 
1999,  75  percent  and  by  the  year  2000,  90 
percent  of  all  Federal  fleet  purchases 
must  be  on  alternatively  fueled  vehi- 
cles. 

When  you  go  out  there  to  the  parking 
lot  at  the  Pentagon,  just  picture  that 
90  percent  of  those  vehicles  will  be  re- 
quired to  be  purchased  as  alternatively 
fueled  vehicles.  If  you  look  at  all  of 
these  fleets  throughout  the  Federal 
Government,  the  Post  Office,  all  the 
rest,  and  just  picture  that  requirement 
beginning  in  1995  of  purchases,  you 
begin  to  get  the  idea  of  the  scope  of  our 
bill. 

With  State  fleets,  we  require  them  to 
beglHi.  phasing  in  in  1995  with  10  per- 
cent, and  we  go  up  with  the  same  in- 
crease in  percentages  to  90  percent  by 
the  year  2000.  I  am  sure  we  are  going  to 
hear  from  Governors  and  State  legisla- 
tors when  they  realize  how  strict  this 
requirement  is,  how  ambitious  it  is  to 
require  the  States  in  effect  to  shoulder 
the  cost  of  this  program.  But  we  made 
that  judgment,  argued  it  out  a  great 
deal  in  our  committee,  and  made  the 
judgment,  that,  yes,  they  ought  to  be 
part  of  the  program. 

And  with  respect  to  municipal  and 
private  fleets,  we  begin  to  phase  those 
in  in  1998  requiring  30  percent  pur- 
chases; 50  percent  in  1999;  and  70  per- 
cent in  the  year  2000,  a  private  fleet 
being,  qualifying,  if  you  have  50  vehi- 
cles anywhere  in  the  United  States,  at 
least  20  percent  of  which  are  centrally 
garaged,  you  have  to  meet  these  re- 
quirements. 

You  know  50  vehicles  is  not  very 
much  on  a  nationwide  basis,  and  20  ve- 
hicles is  very  little.  Most  law  firms,  at 
least  big  law  firms  today,  would  be  re- 
quired to  have  these  kinds  of  purchase 
requirements,  not  to  mention  virtually 
every  small  business  around  will  have 
50  vehicles  somewhere  In  the  country. 
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They  will  also  be  required  to  make  the    car,  the  power  of  it,  top  speed,  the 
purchases.  And,  in  order  to  fuel  those    motorability  of  it,  all  of  those  things 
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vehicles,  we  require  DOE  to  make  the 
findings  about  what  fuel  is  going  to  be 
available. 

Now.  why.  Mr.  President,  did  we 
make  this  requirement  on  fleets?  Well, 
because  In  order  to  get  this,  what  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  properly  shows 
Is  a  problem  here,  the  chicken  and  the 
egg  problem,  the  place  to  begrin  is  with 
fleets  because  the  fueling  capacity— 
our  emphasis  on  centrally  garaged  is 
you  can  have  the  fueling  capacity  as 
the  central  garage.  For  example,  a  cab 
fleet.  You  always  come  back  into 
where  the  cabs  are  located,  the  Yellow 
Cab  Co.  or  whatever.  And  they  could 
have  there  the  quick  fill  for  natural 
gas  or  the  methanol  pumps,  or  the  eth- 
anol pumps,  or  the  hydrogen  pimips,  or 
whatever  it  takes.  They  can  have  those 
there  on  an  economical  basis  at  a  place 
which  requires  central  fueling. 

We  believe  that  to  require  an  imme- 
diate system  nationwide,  so  that  peo- 
ple who  are  going  coast  to  coast  would 
have  to  be  required  to  have  these  kinds 
of  vehicles,  it  would  not  be  practical, 
not  for  a  number  of  years.  But  this  is  a 
very  far-reaching  program. 

Mr.  President,  we  believe  that  4  mil- 
lion vehicles  by  the  year  2000  is  a  very 
ambitious  program  because  in  the  first 
place,  if  you  look  at  the  planning  hori- 
zons of  automobile  companies,  when  we 
held  our  hearings  on  CAFE  standards, 
we  got  all  the  information  that  shows 
that  for  the  first  new  model  to  come 
out  of  an  automobile,  it  takes  over  4 
years  in  planning.  So  that,  if  General 
Motors  today  decided  to  build  a  meth- 
anol automobile,  and  if  it  was  a  sepa- 
rate model,  the  chances  are  it  would 
take  over  4  years  in  just  the  planning 
process. 

Some  of  these  vehicles  can  undoubt- 
edly be  reconfigrured.  Natural  gas  tanks 
can  be  fairly  simply,  as  I  understand  it. 
installed  in  existing  automobiles  with- 
out a  huge  amount  of  reconfiguration 
except  a  bit  in  the  carburetor.  Some 
others  will  take  more  engineering.  In 
any  event,  it  takes  a  period  of  years  to 
put  on  the  road  a  new  automobile. 

So  we  believe  that  this  is  going  about 
as  fast  as  you  can  go.  Some  would  say 
faster  than  you  can  go.  But  it  is  about 
as  fast  as  you  can  go  to  produce  4  mil- 
lion automobiles. 

So.  we  think  it  is  an  ambitious  pro- 
gram. Four  million  will  give  us  a  tre- 
mendous start  on  alternative  vehicles. 
It  will  also  give  us  experience.  What 
works  best? 

People  in  the  natural  gas  business  be- 
lieve It  is  the  natural  fuel  of  choice  in 
a  free  market  competition  for  the  best 
technology.  People,  certainly  in  the 
Los  Angeles  basin,  believe  that  the 
only  answer  to  their  clean  air  problems 
is  the  electric  cars.  I  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  drive  an  electric  car  at  a 
White  House  demonstration  not  too 
long  ago.  I  can  tell  you,  the  feel  of  that 


were  very,  very  desirable.  I  think  the 
electric  car  is  going  to  be  very  much  In 
this  competition. 

People  from  the  methanol  industry 
came  by  to  see  me  and  described  their 
case,  and  theirs  Is  a  very  strong  case. 
As  Is  the  case  of  other  fuels.  I  do  not 
mean  to  just  mention  those  three  ex- 
cept to  say  that  the  proponents  of 
every  fuel  have  a  story  to  tell.  I  can  see 
that  their  ads  out  there  to  the  public 
when  they  try  to  sell  these  things  are 
going  to  try  to  make  these  things  look 
good  and  wonderful  and  the  market  is 
going  to  decide  which  fuel  is  best.  So 
we  will  be  well  on  the  way  by  the  year 
2000,  if  this  bill  passes  in  the  form  it  is 
now,  toward  a  good  alternatively 
fueled  industry.  We  think  we  are  going 
as  fast  as  you  can  go. 

Mr.  President,  compare  that  to  what 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  would  re- 
quire. He  would  require,  in  lieu  of  4 
million  vehicles— were  It  not  for  the 
stripper  well  exemption — you  would 
have  to  have  10  percent  of  the  fleet 
with  alternatively  fueled  vehicles  by 
the  year  2001.  There  are  now  projected 
to  be  180  million  vehicles  on  the  road 
by  the  year  2000;  10  percent  of  that 
would  be  18  million.  So  you  would  have 
to  produce  another  14  million  over  and 
above  what  we  have  here. 

How  would  he  require  that  those  be 
produced?  The  refiners  here  would  have 
the  primary  responsibility.  The  refin- 
ers would  either  have  to  make  10  per- 
cent of  their  fuel  as  alternative  fuel 
and  sell  that  fuel  or,  if  they  failed  to 
sell  it,  they  would  have  to  go  to  this 
trading  bank  and  buy  the  credits.  Are 
refiners  going  to  reconfigure  their  re- 
fineries by  the  year  2000  to  make  meth- 
anol before  they  know  whether  there  is 
a  market  for  methanol,  before  they 
know  whether  they  can  sell  It?  Are 
they  going  to  spend  those  billions  of 
dollars  in  those  years  for  construction 
before  they  know  whether  they  can  sell 
it?  I  think  not.  I  think  not,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. It  would  not  be  a  very  prudent 
thing  to  do. 

So,  if  they  cannot  sell  the  methanol, 
or  they  did  not  reconfigure  their  refin- 
eries, how  can  they  then  avoid  the 
$25,00O-a-day  fine  that  they  would  have 
by  not  complying  with  this? 

They  go  to  this  trading  bank.  The 
trading  bank  has  credits  either  for 
automobiles  which  are  manufactured, 
which  are  measured  by  the  amount  of 
alternative  fuels  they  would  burn  in 
the  lifetime  of  the  car — or  you  can  get 
credits  by.  In  effect,  filling  stations 
that  would  either  be  configured  to  dis- 
pense the  methanol  or  the  alternative 
fuels,  whatever  they  happen  to  be;  or 
you  can  go  and  buy  the  credits  from 
the  stripper  wells. 

As  I  illustrated.  If  you  had  to  buy  the 
automobiles,  the  number  of  auto- 
mobiles it  would  take:  fourteen  mil- 
lion.   Figure    what    the    cost    of   that 


would  be.  The  gross  cost  would  exceed 
$200  billion.  If  the  average  automobile 
is.  say,  $20,000,  and  you  have  to  build  14 
million  of  them  for  the  year  2000,  that 
is  $280  billion.  Indeed,  the  Department 
of  Energy  said  with  electric  cars  it 
would  be  $269.7  billion.  So  it  is  very 
easy  to  see  how  they  came  up  with 
those  figures. 

Where  Is  this  $269  billion  going  to 
come  from?  It  is  going  to  come  from 
the  American  public.  But  how  would 
you  avoid  the  $269  billion?  Well,  you 
could  do  so  by  buying  stripper  oil.  The 
Senator  from  Vermont  says,  if  you  buy 
the  stripper  oil— you  can  avoid  that  ob- 
ligation of  $269  billion  by  buying  strip- 
per oil.  Keep  in  mind.  10  percent  strip- 
per oil  constitutes  10  percent  of  the 
total  fuel — so  therefore  you  can  avoid 
this  obligation  of  building  the  first  al- 
ternatively fueled  car;  or  you  do  not 
have  to  build  any  filling  stations  for  al- 
ternatively fueled  up  through  2001,  sim- 
ply by  buying  stripper  oil. 

What  is  that  going  to  do  to  the  price 
of  stripper  oil?  Mr.  President,  it  Is 
going  to  be  expensive.  Remember  the 
old  entitlements  program,  where  we 
had  two  and  three  tiers  of  oil.  We  had 
new  oil,  we  had  old  oil.  Remember  nat- 
ural gas,  we  had  new  gas  and  old  gas? 
We  got  to  the  point  sometime  where 
new  gas  was  selling  as  high,  at  least 
that  below  20,000  feet,  I  think  it  was 
sold  for  $9/Mcf,  where  you  had  other 
gas  selling  at  20  cents;  $9  and  20  cents? 
You  might  have  that  with  stripper  oil. 
Why?  Because  It  is  the  only  way  to 
avoid  paying  what  might  be,  according 
to  the  Department  of  Energy,  $269  bil- 
lion. So  you  avoid  that  by  buying  strip- 
per oil.  You  do  not  have  to  do  a  thing, 
and  thiQ  bill  does  not  produce  the  first 
electric  car,  or  the  first  gallon  of  meth- 
anol or  ethanol,  or  the  first  kilowatt 
for  an  electric  car.  Because  you  can 
avoid  it  all  with  strippers. 

Mr.  President,  being  from  an  oil-pro- 
ducing State,  I  like  to  see  stripper 
wells  do  well.  Yes,  we  ought  to  have  a 
modest  program,  one  that  the  country 
can  afford,  one  that  is  predictable  so 
we  know  how  much  we  are  paying  the 
stripper  well  owners  to  produce  this 
oil.  But  we  should  not  be  buying  a  pig 
in  a  poke  where  stripper  oil  owners 
might  be  getting  $100  a  barrel— that  is 
very  conceivable — while  everybody  else 
Is  getting  $15  or  $18  a  barrel.  They 
might  get  $100  a  barrel,  or  maybe  more 
than  that.  If  that  is  the  only  way  to 
avoid  these  obligations. 

These  obligations  are  immense.  The 
Department  of  Energy  says  it  could  be 
as  much  as  $269.7  billion.  If  satisfied 
with  electric  cars.  Less  than  that,  de- 
pending on  the  other  technologies. 

There  are  other  ways  you  can  avoid 
the  obligation.  You  can  avoid  the  obli- 
gation by  building  the  service  stations 
that  sell  the  alternative  fuels.  If  they 
were  going  to  use  that,  and  if  this  were 
in  effect,  enacted  Into  law.  then  start- 
ing in  2010  the  obligation  jumps  from  a 
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mlnimiim  of  10  percent  to  a  minimum 
Pfrcent.  And  if  it  were  still  the 
hat  time,  and  I  feel  pretty  con- 
tjiat  the  folly  of  this  kind  of  en- 
would  be  discovered  by  that 
it  would  no  longer  be  the  law. 
t  were  still  the  law,  then  you 
ave  to  find  other  ways  to  avoid 
ob|lgration,  and  one  would  be  to 
stations  that  would  dis- 
altemative  fuels, 
what  would  people  do?  They 
i  ind  the  cheapest  way  to  have  a 
station  that  dispenses  the  al- 
fuels.  I  have  not  thought 
very  long,  but  I  can  tell  you 
>  'ould  do  it  if  I  wanted  to  do  it 
Che  ipest  way.  It  would  buy  up  a  se- 
old  and  closed  service  stations 
have  them  by  the  thousands,  I 
guess  Itr  the  tens  of  thousands  across 
the  cou  itryside. 

We  hi  Lve  a  lot  fewer  service  stations 
now  th  m  we  used  to  have.  Now  you 
have  tl  e  big  self-serves  and  there  are 
all  thes  e — some  of  them  are  7-Eleven's. 
(  f  them  are  bait  and  tackle 
They  replaced  the  old  service 
I  would  buy  up  a  lot  of  those, 
wfculd  change  them  from  gasoline 
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is  that?  Because  the  reconfig- 

for  ethanol  is  a  lot  less  than  it 

mything  else.  Ethanol  is  less 

gasoline.  It  does  not  corrode 

as  methanol  might.  Meth- 

very  toxic  and  you  cannot  use 

hoses.  You  have  to  use  some- 

( Ise  because  of  the  toxicity  of 

ol.  But  not  so  with  ethanol. 

build  it  for  ethanol,  which 

nean  that  all  you  have  to  do  is 

old  service  station  and  change 

from  gasoline  to  ethanol. 

his  bill,  the  requirement  for 

station,  you  do  not  have  to 

sell  the  fuel  through  the  serv- 

All  you  have  to  do  is  be 

sell. 

see  if  I  have  the  language. 
1  efueling:  facilities  at  public  and  pri- 
statlons  that  shall  be  avail- 
owners  of  the  facilities  based  on  a 
estimate  of  the  quantity  of  gaso- 
diesel  motor  fuel  that  would  have 
at  a   similar   gasoline   or   diesel 
refueling  facility  in  a  calendar 


the 
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do  not  have  to  sell  it.  You 

have  to  satisfy  the  Secretary 

would  be  available  to  sell  a 

amount. 

yl>u  say,  that  is  really  not  what 

inU  nded  here. 

president,  if  you  think  this  is  the 
lawsuits  and  the  stuff  of  bu- 
reaucritic  regulations,  you  are  right. 
Energy  Committee,   we  dealt 
t  tiat    entitlements    program    for 
d(  cades.    It   was   the   most   gosh 
let  of  regulations  I  think  this 
ever  saw,  probably  even  worse 
old  OPA,  the  Office  of  Price 
Administration,  back  in  World  War  11. 
We  I  ad  these  tiers  of  regulation.  It 
cost  a  iremendous  amount.  It  kept  reg- 
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ulators  by  the  thousands  employed  all 
over  this  country,  and  it  was  hard  to 
shut  them  down.  They  are  still  in  oper- 
ation. We  still  have  cases  going  on 
from  the  early  1970's.  I  mean  today  in 
Washington,  almost  20  years  after  the 
supposed  violation  of  the  regulation 
took  place,  we  still  have  enforcement 
actions  winding  their  way  through  the 
courts,  over  20  years  after  the  supposed 
violation  started. 

This  is  even  more  complicated  than 
that,  Mr.  President,  because  you  have 
more  parties  involved.  You  have  refin- 
ers and  importers,  vehicle  manufactur- 
ers and  service  station  owners,  provid- 
ers, and  all  these  are  dealing  with  all 
these  credits  and  they  are  trying  to 
trace  through  fuels  that  become  com- 
bined—they are  not  crude  oil  anymore. 
They  have  some  ETBE,  methanol, 
oxygenated  fuel,  they  are  mixed  to- 
gether and  you  are  trying  to  keep 
track  of  all  those. 

Back  in  the  old  entitlement  days. 
they  talked  about  the  daisy  chain  and 
resellers.  It  was  hard  to  tell  what  a 
reseller  was  reselling,  whether  it  was 
old  oil  and  new  oil  and  at  what  price  it 
was  supposed  to  be  sold. 

Mr.  President,  if  you  think  that  was 
complicated — and  it  was — and  if  you 
think  the  enforcement  of  that  was  un- 
fair, and  it  was  causing  howls  all 
across  this  country— Ronald  Reagan 
was  almost  elected  President  on  the 
unfairness  of  those  regulations.  He 
wanted  to  shut  down  the  Department 
of  Energy.  That  was  mainly  because  of 
that  regulation  which  was  so  unfair. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  question  and  observation? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Indeed. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  The  observation  is 
that  that  office  shut  down  in  1981.  The 
question  is.  Why  are  we  still  in  court 
with  some  of  the  people  who  were 
viewed  as  being  in  violation,  or  other 
things,  of  requirements  in  these  days? 
You  cannot  even  kill  it  after  it  is  dead. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  You  cannot  do  that 
because  so  many  of  these  people  make 
their  living  out  of  that  and  they  keep 
doing  something  to  justify  their  sala- 
ries. It  is  the  most  amazing  that  I  have 
ever  seen,  how  this  thing  has  a  life  of 
its  own. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Eleven  years. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  And  defies  the  abil- 
ity to  shut  it  down. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  had  experi- 
ence with  that  kind  of  price  regulation. 
We  have  had  experience  with  that  kind 
of  bureaucracy.  Believe  me,  it  did  not 
work.  It  certainly  did  not  work  well, 
and  it  did  not  work  inexpensively. 

Mr.  President,  if  this  country's  en- 
ergy policy  and  independence  on  en- 
ergy depended  on  doing  what,  you 
might  say,  let  us  do  it.  It  is  going  to  be 
expensive,  it  is  going  to  be  unfair.  We 
are  going  to  have  to  hire  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  bureaucrats  around  the  coun- 
try and  it  is  going  to  be  awful,  but  it  is 
going  to  achieve  our  goal. 


If  that  were  so,  maybe  I  would  say, 
let  us  do  it  if  it  would  otherwise  work. 
But,  Mr.  President,  we  have  heard  it 
out  of  the  mouth  of  the  author  of  this 
amendment  that  all  of  the  require- 
ments for  new  cars,  all  of  the  require- 
ments for  refining  new  fuels,  new  alter- 
native fuels,  all  of  the  requirements  of 
building  new  service  stations  can  be 
avoided  at  least  through  the  year  2001 
and  perhaps  through  the  year  2010  sim- 
ply by  purchasing  stripper  oil. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  for  an  explanation? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  President,  I 
know  the  Senator  has  not  had  an  op- 
portunity to  read  my  amendment.  A 
number  of  the  things  he  was  stating 
are  relative  to  the  previous  amend- 
ment. Some  things  are  relevant  to  nei- 
ther amendment.  So  I  want  to  make 
sure  that  he  understands  that  the  rela- 
tionship—for instance,  the  service  sta- 
tion's relationship  with  respect  to  elec- 
tric cars  has  nothing  to  do  and  is  not  in 
any  way  interfered  with  by  stripper 
wells.  So  I  want  to  clear  that  up. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  If  I  may  answer  on 
that.  Mr.  President,  can  you  not  pur- 
chase stripper  well  oil  and  satisfy  the 
requirements  here? 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  There  are  a  number 
of  options  which  a  refiner  can  use.  One 
of  those  can  be  stripper  oil  unless 
members  of  the  oil  industry  say  you 
should  raise  the  percentage  goal.  The 
Secretary  has  the  authority  to  do  that 
after  the  initial  years.  All  the  other  op- 
tions are  out  there.  The  goal  can  be 
fulfilled  in  many  ways. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  What  I  am  getting 
at,  though,  is  you  do  not  have  to  do 
any  of  these  things  so  long  as  your  goal 
is  10  percent  and  your  10-percent  goal 
does  not  come  in  at  2001  and  it  is  still 
in  minimum  through  2010. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  You  cannot  have  it 
both  ways.  You  cannot  say  the  price 
for  stripper  oil  is  going  to  go  up  so  high 
it  is  going  to  be  terrible  and  at  the 
same  time  none  of  the  alternatives  are 
going  to  be  used  here  because  stripper 
oil  is  going  to  be  too  low.  You  cannot 
have  it  both  ways. 

There  are  a  bunch  of  options  here.  We 
do  not  mandate  anything,  which  is  the 
ironic  part  of  the  situation.  Here  we 
are  saying  we  want  a  free  market,  and 
you  are  saying  no  mandates,  and  then 
you  are  mandating. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Am  I  incorrect  in 
saying  that  the  requirements  of  10  per- 
cent—first of  all,  that  is  a  minimum 
number  in  2001  and  still  a  minimum  up 
until  2010.  Are  we  correct  so  far? 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  That  is  correct. 
That  is  a  misunderstanding  the  Sen- 
ator must  have.  He  said  there  is  a  30- 
percent  mandate  in  here.  There  is  no 
30-percent  mandate.  There  is  a  30-per- 
cent goal. 

If  I  may  clear  up  another  point,  the 
Senator  said  there  is  a  $25,000-a-day 
penalty  for  not  complying.  That  is  the 


penalty  for  not  reporting.  There  is  a 
big  difference.  The  penalty  for  inabil- 
ity to  comply  is  based  on  what  you 
should  have  spent  but  did  not  si)end,  so 
that  we  do  not  undo  anything  as  far  as 
making  it  burdensome. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  If  the  Senator  will 
look  on  page  5  and  follow  me,  I  thought 
I  had  cleared  this  up  earlier.  The  mini- 
mum percentage  that  replacement 
fuels  and  alternative  fuels  constitute 
shall  be— up  and  through  2,000.  it  is  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary.  And  2001 
through  2009  it  is  10  percent,  subject  to 
the  ability  of  the  Secretary  to  raise 
that,  and  2010  and  each  year  thereafter, 
determined  to  be  feasible  under  para- 
graph 2(B).  But  I  am  correct  that  10 
percent  is  a  mandate  through  2009? 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  That  was  my  point. 
What  I  am  saying  is  that  all  of  these 
possibilities  of  buying  vehicles  or  refin- 
ing fuel  and  selling  it  or  building  serv- 
ice stations  can  be  avoided  by  buying 
stripper  oil. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Unless  the  Sec- 
retary increases  the  goal.  That  may  be 
correct.  But  if  the  stripper  oils  were  to 
get  together  and  say.  Hey,  we  are  going 
to  sell  it  at  a  certain  price,  all  these 
other  options  would  be  there.  That  is 
why  we  like  the  free  market.  That  is 
why  we  are  opening  this  up  to  all  these 
options,  so  the  free  enterprise  system 
will  find  the  proper  way  for  these  to  be 
priced.  That  is  what  we  like.  We  like 
the  free  market.  It  confuses  me  when  I 
see  the  administration  saying  we  want 
the  free  market,  comes  in  with  man- 
dates, and  they  say  we  have  mandates 
when  we  have  the  free  market. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  The  point  is  this.  If 
the  Secretary  of  Energy  is  correct  in 
saying  that  the  obligations,  if  satisfied 
by  buying  automobiles,  are  of  the  size 
about  which  we  are  talking,  $20,  $30, 
$40.  $269  billion,  then  if  that  cost  were 
shifted  to  stripper  oil,  it  would  be 
through  the  roof. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  The  free  market 
system  would  not  let  that  happen. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Where  would  it 
stop?  I  think  what  people  would  do 
would  be  to  say,  is  it  cheaper  to  buy 
stripper  oil  at  $200  a  barrel  or  to  buy  an 
automobile  alternatively  fueled  that  I 
might  not  be  able  to  sell.  I  think  they 
may  go  with  the  stripper  oils.  My  point 
is  we  do  not  have  any  idea  what  the 
stripper  oil  would  sell  for.  All  we  know 
is  it  would  be  very  expensive.  And  it 
does  not  get  you  any  new  stripper  oil. 
We  are  not  talking  about  new  oil.  We 
are  not  talking  about  new  energy  sup- 
plies. We  are  talking  about  keeping 
what  we  have;  a  worthy  goal  to  be  sure. 
But  if  you  are  talking  energy  independ- 
ence and  you  are  going  to  put  all  that 
money  on  existing  supplies— I  heard 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  talk  as  if  it  was 
some  kind  of  scandal  that  the  oil  com- 
panies were  opposing  this  great  amend- 
ment. This  would  be  the  oil  company 


amendment,  I  can  tell  you,  because  at 
least  through  2009  they  can  avoid  all 
this  by  just  pricing  an  existing  com- 
modity up. 

Now,  if  it  gets  so  high  that  they 
would  want  to  build  these  alternatively 
fueled  vehicles,  maybe  they  would  do 
that.  The  free  market  might  work  that 
way.  But  of  one  thing  you  can  be  sure, 
this  is  a  very  expensive  proposition  and 
somebody  profits.  And  I  can  tell  you 
that  the  owners  of  the  stripper  oil 
would  get  rich,  rich,  rich,  and  do  so  not 
by  producing  new  energy,  not  by  mak- 
ing electric  cars,  but  just  by  doing 
what  they  are  doing  today,  just  keep- 
ing on  keeping  on. 

Stripper  oil  is  great  oil,  but  it  is  no 
better  than  an  oil  well  drilled  in  some 
other  area. 

I  am  just  saying  that  this  amend- 
ment does  not  get  you  anything  for 
sure  except  to  pay  existing  owners  of 
stripper  oil  more  than  they  are  getting 
today  and  probably  a  whole  lot  more 
and  maybe  in  the  hundreds  of  dollars  a 
barrel  a  day. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  on  that  point? 
Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Yes. 
Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Let  us  take  an  al- 
ternative that  the  Senator  is  quite  in- 
terested in,  natural  gas.  Natural  gas 
right  now  is  priced  under  the  cost  of 
gasoline;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Natural  gas  today  is 
less  than  half  of  the  Btu  value  of  No.  2 
fuel  oil,  diesel  fuel  delivered  to  New 
York.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  So  another  option 
which  would  be  very  attractive  which 
would  certainly  hedge— and  I  do  not  be- 
lieve you  would  get  the  problem  of  the 
stripper  oils  that  the  Senator  says- 
would  be  natural  gas.  And  we  allow  for 
natural  gas  to  expand  nationwide  if 
that  is  the  option  that  the  free  market 
dictates  by  helping  the  service  stations 
for  1  year. 

Now,  the  Senator  says  forever,  and  it 
makes  it  sound  ridiculous.  It  is  for  1 
year  that  you  get  that.  And  that  is  just 
to  make  sure  that  you  get  them  to  do 
it,  so  they  will  get  the  credits,  but 
after  that  they  are  on  their  own. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  What  would  you 
have  to  do  to  an  existing  gasoline  sta- 
tion to  refigure  it  to  ethanol?  What  do 
you  have  to  do  to  qualify?  Strike  "gas- 
oline" and  put  in  "ethanol"? 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  There  has  to  be  new 
tanks  is  the  answer  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  The  bill  does  not 
say  that. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  I  believe  it  does  in 
that  sense. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  The  bill  says— Can  I 
read  the  Senator  what  it  says? 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Maybe  not.  Even  if 
it  does,  if  they  shifted  over,  I  do  not 
have  a  problem  in  that  sense.  But  I 
would  expect  that  the  price  of  the  cred- 
its would  be  a  lot  less  valuable. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  It  does  not  say  that 
and  I  do  not  know  what  they  would  re- 


quire. Here  it  says,  "Subject  to*** the 
Secretary  shall  determine  the  value  of 
credits  for  alternative  fuel  refueling  fa- 
cilities at  public  and  private  refueling 
stations  that  shall  be  available  to  own- 
ers of  the  facilities  based  on  a  reason- 
able estimate  of  the  quantity  of  gaso- 
line or  diesel  motor  fuel  that  would 
have  been  sold  at  a  similar  gasoline  or 
diesel  motor  fuel  refueling  facility  in  a 
calendar  year." 

Mr  JEFFORDS.  I  do  not  want  to 
argue  that.  But  that  does  not  answer 
the  question.  The  question  is,  For  what 
can  you  sell  it?  It  establishes  a  size  of 
the  credit.  And  what  you  can  sell  it  for 
will  depend  upon  what  will  be  paid  for 
it  under  the  free  market  system.  And  if 
a  refiner  wants  to  pay  a  lot  of  money 
for  it.  he  can  to  help  the  system  go.  If 
you  modify  the  bill  to  say  only  new 
tanks  or  pumps,  fine.  That  is  a  minus- 
cule difference. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  What  I  am  saying  is 
that  you  have  this  old  closed  gasoline 
station  out  there;  they  closed  it  be- 
cause the  traffic  passed  them  by  and  it 
was  not  very  economical.  So  he 
changes  the  sign  and  puts  "ethanol"  up 
there,  uses  the  same  tanks,  the  same 
pumps,  everything,  and  he  says  look, 
this  is  capable  of  selling  so  much  a 
year  and  therefore  I  am  entitled  to 
that  credit.  And  please  give  it  to  me. 
He  does  not  sell  ethanol,  you  under- 
stand, because  there  are  no  ethanol 
cars,  let  us  assume,  but  he  is  entitled 
to  the  credit  under  this.  Or  at  least  he 
goes  to  court,  or  he  has  some  bureau- 
crat making  the  determination. 

That  may  be  an  unreasonable  conclu- 
sion, but  it  does  not  jump  off  the  page 
of  the  Senate's  amendment  as  being 
unreasonable.  To  the  contrary,  all  the 
amendment  speaks  of  is  the  ability  to 
sell  this  alternate  fuel. 

What  it  brings  to  mind  is  all  the 
game  plans  that  took  place  under  the 
old  petroleum  allocation  fueling  sys- 
tem. I  remember  there  was  an  amend- 
ment for  small  refiners.  It  sounded  so 
good.  I  think  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming was  here  at  that  time;  I  think  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  was  in  the 
Senate  at  that  time. 

But  we  had  so-called  small  refineries, 
and  the  idea  was  to  help  the  little 
mom-and-pops.  There  is  a  small  refiner 
exemption,  in  part,  here  as  well,  as  if 
somehow  the  small  refiners  were  mor- 
ally more  upright,  were  composed  of 
little  struggling  people  against  the  big 
giants  in  the  oil  companies.  So  we 
helped  the  small  refiners. 

Mr.  President,  the  billions  of  dollars 
that  went  through  the  small  refineries 
and  gave  these  huge  windfalls— I  mean, 
we  are  not  talking  about  mom-and-pop 
windfalls.  We  are  talking  about  tens  of 
millions  of  dollars  per  refiner  that 
went  through  these  small  refineries 
and  avoided  the  regulations  and 
charged  it  to  the  American  public,  all 
because  we  could  tinker  with  this  ex- 
treme market  thing  and  have  this  ex- 
ception. 
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Mr.  tflCKLES  addressed  the  Chair. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER     (Mr. 

Bryan  i.  The  Senator  from  Oklahoma 

[Mr.  N  CKLES]  is  recognized. 

Mr.  «CKLES.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
in  opp  >sition  to  the  amendment  of  my 
friend,  Mr.  Jeffords. 

I  fin  t  would  like  to  mention,  though, 
I  liste  ned  to  part  of  his  debate,  and 
part  0  his  debate  was  correct  when  he 
said  w  e  are  too  dependent  on  foreign 
source  5  of  oil.  We  are.  We  are  spending 
too  mi  ich  money  on  imported  oil.  He  is 
exact!  r  right.  Ten  years  from  now,  we 


will  probably  be  spending  much  more 
on  imported  oil,  and  that  is  going  to  be 
too  much. 

It  means  our  national  security  is 
somewhat  in  jeopardy  when  we  are  ex- 
porting billions  of  dollars,  $54  billion,  I 
might  mention,  in  1990.  We  do  not  have 
the  figures  yet  for  1991,  but  we  spent 
$54  billion  for  imported  oil  in  1990 
alone,  over  half  of  our  trade  deficit.  I 
expect  it  to  be  well  over  half  our  trade 
deficit  for  1991.  And  I  will  project  by 
the  year  2000,  probably  be  two-thirds,  if 
not  three-fourths,  of  our  trade  deficit 
will  be  imported  oil. 

I  happen  to  share  many  of  the  state- 
ments made  by  my  friend  and  colleague 
from  Vermont.  I  think  we  are  too  de- 
pendent on  foreign  sources.  We  found 
in  1973  and  we  found  in  1979  that  those 
foreign  sources  can  be  curtailed,  shut 
off.  And  the  net  result  is  it  can  really 
put  this  entire  country  in  an  economic 
collapse.  It  can  cause  rampant  infla- 
tion, as  we  had  when  the  Middle  East 
curtailed  our  oil  supplies.  That  could 
happen  again;  it  could  happen  tomor- 
row. It  could  make  a  difference.  It 
could  jeopardize  the  economic  health 
and  security  of  our  country.  We  should 
reduce  that  dependency. 

So  I  agree  with  the  overall  goal.  I 
just  totally  disagree  with  my  friend 
and  his  amendment  because  it  will  not 
work.  It  has  a  good  stated,  lofty  objec- 
tive: Let  us  try  to  become  more  de- 
pendent on  domestic  resources.  I  agree 
with  that.  But  this  amendment  will 
not  work. 

I  do  not  know  how  many  refineries 
my  good  friend  from  Vermont  has  in 
Vermont,  but  we  happen  to  have  quite 
a  few — at  least  still  a  few  in  Oklahoma. 
This  amendment  will  not  work.  His 
amendment  will  mandate  that  refiner- 
ies sell  10  percent  of  their  production, 
and  it  has  to  be  nonoil.  or  it  has  to  be 
alternative  fuels,  by  the  year  2000  or 
2001. 

You  cannot  really  mandate  that  a 
cow  produce  orange  juice.  They 
produce  milk;  they  do  not  produce  or- 
ange juice.  This  is  almost  analogous.  It 
makes  no  sense.  I  know  my  colleague 
came  up  with  an  exemption.  He  said  we 
are  not  going  to  count  stripper  oil. 
That  does  not  really  work.  Maybe  it 
will  try  to  get  votes. 

We  happen  to  have  more  stripper  pro- 
duction than  almost  any  State  other 
than  Texas.  We  have  73,000  stripper 
wells  in  my  State  of  Oklahoma.  But, 
still,  I  think  this  is  a  ridiculous  amend- 
ment. It  will  not  work. 

I  look  at  the  alternative  fuels.  I  hap- 
pen to  be  a  supporter  of  alternative 
fuels.  I  really  want  to  see  more  vehi- 
cles driven  by  compressed  natural  gas 
or  by  propane,  or  maybe  it  would  be  by 
ethanol  or  maybe  it  will  be  methanol; 
or  even  some  combination  of  these 
fuels.  Maybe  it  will  be  hydrogen,  or 
electric.  I  want  to  encourage  all  of 
those. 

But  my  friend  from  Vermont,  when 
he  said  his  amendment  is  a  free  market 


solution,  is  totally  wrong.  This  is  not  a 
free  market  solution.  This  is  a  man- 
date. His  bill  mandates  10  percent  of 
the  output  of  refineries  must  be  these 
alternative  fuels.  Refineries  would 
have  to  sell  10  percent  alternative 
fuels,  as  he  would  define  them  today. 

That  definition  today  is  changed 
from  what  it  was  some  time  ago.  Today 
it  includes  oil  produced  in  stripper 
wells,  which  is  really  not  an  alter- 
native fuel  in  most  people's  definition. 
But  he  threw  it  in,  maybe  thinking  it 
would  enhance  his  amendment.  It  con- 
fuses the  amendment.  But  it  does  not 
make  the  amendment  work.  The 
amendment  will  not  work.  You  cannot 
mandate  to  an  apple  tree  that  it 
produce  oranges.  It  will  not  work.  An 
apple  tree  is  not  going  to  produce  or- 
anges. They  do  not  do  it. 

These  refineries  do  not  really 
produce  compressed  natural  gas.  I  want 
to  see  more  compressed  natural  gas.  I 
want  more  vehicles  to  run  on  com- 
pressed natural  gas.  But  passing  this 
amendment  is  not  going  to  make  it 
work. 

It  will  not  work. 

I  expect  that  we  will  see  some  vehi- 
cles in  a  few  years  that  will  be  running 
on  methanol  or  fuel  cells  from  natural 
gas.  I  think  we  will  see  some  vehicles 
running  on  all  electric,  cars,  and  that 
is  kind  of  exciting.  But  frankly,  refin- 
eries are  not  in  that  business.  They  do 
not  make  electric  cars.  They  do  not 
make  electricity. 

Again,  this  idea  of  saying  this  is  a 
free  market  solution;  this  is  not  a  free 
market  solution.  This  is  a  Government 
mandate  that  will  be  very  expensive; 
that  will  cost  consumers  a  lot  of 
money.  It  will  cost  jobs.  It  will  not  cre- 
ate jobs.  Frankly,  I  do  not  think  it 
would  reduce  dependency  on  imported 
oil. 

I  do  not  think  I  disagree  with  my 
friend  and  colleague  from  Louisiana:  I 
do  not  think  it  would  be  the  boon  to 
the  stripper  wells,  as  was  discussed. 
Maybe  stripper  wells  would  be  the  ex- 
ception or  the  exemption,  and  a  lot  of 
refiners  might  say,  "Well,  this  is  the 
way  to  stay  away  from  this  alternative 
fuel  mandate;  we  will  get  more  stripper 
well  production." 

Frankly,  that  is  easy  to  do  in  my 
State.  But  it  really  does  not  make 
sense.  It  would  not  help  solve  the  prob- 
lem for  my  friend  and  colleague.  If  you 
want  to  reduce  imported  oil  by  putting 
stripper  well  production  in  this  equa- 
tion, it  would  not  help  in  that  in  any 
way.  Nationally,  there  simply  is  not 
enough  stripper  oil  available  to  meet 
the  10-percent  requirement  in  this 
amendment. 

This  amendment  would  increase 
costs  to  consiuners.  But  you  know,  if 
you  mandate  that  refiners  have  to 
produce  10  percent  of  alternative  fuels, 
however  Congress  would  define  that, 
how  do  we  mandate  that  the  consumer 
will  buy  it? 


In  the  bill,  we  have  an  alternative 
fuels  section,  and  we  put  in  some  in- 
centives  and,    basically,    we    tell    the 
Government  they  are  going  to  have  to 
buy  more  alternative-fuel  cars.  They 
have  to.  We  go  up  to  90  percent.  I  say 
to  my  friend  from  Louisiana,  I  think  90 
percent  is  too  high.  I  support  alter- 
native-fuel  vehicles  and   the   idea   of 
using  the  Federal  Government  to  kind 
of  jump  start  it.  So  we  tell  GSA  they 
have  to  buy  a  certain  percentage  of 
their  cars  that  use  alternative  fuels. 
Ninety  percent  is  a  mistake.  In  remote 
areas  a  mandate  of  90  percent  will  not 
work.  We  have  a  requirement  for  pri- 
vate fleets  in  this  bill  that  says  that,  if 
you  have  a  private  fleet  of  over  20  cars, 
then  you  have  to  be  up  to  30  percent  by 
the  year  1998,  and  by  the  year  2000,  I 
think  it  is  up  to  70  percent.  I  think 
that  is  too  onerous  on  the  private  sec- 
tor, I  tell  you.  I  happened  to  have  been 
a  business  person  before  coming  to  the 
Senate.    We    owned   several    cars.    We 
traveled  all  across  the  United  States 
and  into  remote  places  in  Louisiana 
and   remote   places  in  Wyoming.   Our 
salesmen  were  out  all  over  the  country. 
They  would  not  find  access  to  alter- 
native fuels  in  some  of  these  more  re- 
mote places  in  the  country.  If  they  tell 
us  we  have  to  have  70  percent  of  our 
fleet  of  automobiles,  it  is  not  workable. 
It  is  not  workable.  So  I  think  we  will 
be  looking  at  this  again.  If  we  do  not 
amend  it  today,  or  in  conference,  we 
may  have  to  make  adjustments  in  the 
future. 

The  point  is  that  we  have  things  that 
are  going  to  be  difficult  for  the  Govern- 
ment and  for  the  private  sector  to  live 
with    regarding   alternative    fuels.    We 
put  a  lot  of  encouragement  into  mov- 
ing toward  alternative  fuels  to  try  to 
accomplish  some  of  the  goals  my  col- 
league from  Vermont  is  trying  to  ac- 
complish, but  to  mandate  to  oil  refin- 
ers that  a  certain  percentage  of  their 
product — not  only  a  certain  percentage 
of  their  product,  but  a  certain  percent- 
age of  their  sales— 10  percent,  by  the 
year  2001,  has  to  be  in  something  they 
do  not  presently  make,  is  ludicrous.  It 
will  not  work.  That  is  like  trying  to 
mandate  to  the  cow,  "You  produce  or- 
ange  juice."    That   is   like   trying   to 
mandate  the  apple  tree,  "We  want  you 
to  produce  10  percent  oranges  by  2001." 
That  will  not  work.  It  does  not  mix. 
Compressed  natural  gas  does  not  come 
out  of  a  refinery.  Frankly,  methanol 
does  not  come  out  of  a  refinery.  Most 
methanol  is  going  to  be  imported.  So 
that  is  not  going  to  solve  the  problem. 
It  will  not  advance  the  goals  of  the 
Senator's  amendment  or  get  us  on  al- 
ternative fuels.  It  certainly  will  not  re- 
duce our  dependency  on  imported  fuels, 
because  most  of  that  will  be  imported. 
I  think  my  colleague  from  Vermont 
has  a  good  idea  for  encouraging  alter- 
native fuels,  but  the  mandates  in  this 
bill  will  not  work.  I  will  say  that  there 
is  strong  opposition  to  this  amendment 


from  independents— I  happen  to  be 
from  a  State  of  predominantly  inde- 
pendent producers.  People  who  actu- 
ally own  and  run  those  refineries  say  it 
will  not  work.  I  am  amused  when  peo- 
ple say  we  need  to  be  competitive  in 
the  United  States,  and  we  need  to  be 
creating  jobs;  yet,  we  are  always  pass- 
ing legislation,  and  a  lot  of  times  we  do 
not  know  what  we  are  doing.  And  we 
are  putting  a  lot  of  onerous,  burden- 
some requirements  on  businesses,  mak- 
ing it  impossible  for  them  to  survive 
and  compete  worldwide.  The  net  result 
is  that  we  lose  jobs.  The  net  result  is 
that  we  increase  prices  for  consumers, 
and  we  are  less  competitive  inter- 
nationally. 

Congress  made  several  mistakes  dur- 
ing the  Carter  administration's  energy 
policy.  They  passed  legislation  like  the 
Fuel  Use  Act  and  said,   "you  cannot 
burn  natural  gas  in  certain  industrial 
plants    and    utilities."    That    did    not 
work.  We  have  repealed  that  law.  Then 
Congress  passed   the  Synthetic   Fuels 
Corporation.  That  did  not  work,  and  we 
wasted  billions  of  dollars  in  the  process 
of  repealing  it,  but  we  did  it.  In  the 
Natural  Gas  Policy  Act  of  1978,  Con- 
gress was  going  to  go  in  and  set  28  dif- 
ferent price  categories  for  natural  gas, 
deregulate  one  little  category  of  gas, 
but  keep  price  controls  on  all  the  other 
categories  of  gas.  In  that  one  little  cat- 
egory that  is  deregulated,  deep  gas,  the 
prices   skyrocketed   until    supply    met 
demand,  and  then  the  prices  collapsed. 
When  those  deep  gas  prices  collapsed,  a 
few  financial  institutions  collapsed  as 
well,  including  Penn  Square  Bank  and 
Continental  Illinois,  about  a  $1  billion 
loss.    Seattle    First    and    other    major 
banks,     including    Chase    Manhattan, 
took  billions  of  dollars  of  losses.  Penn 
Square  was  making  loans  on  deep  gas, 
exaggerated  in  price,  only  because  Con- 
gress made  serious  mistakes  when  it 
passed    the    Natural    Gas    Policy    Act. 
Congress  helped  lay  the  foundation  for 
many  of  the  financial  problems  that  we 
had  throughout  this  country,  as  well  as 
the  cost  to  taxpayers  that  have  to  pay 
FDIC    billions    of    dollars    in    bailout 
funds.  Congress  laid  and  planted  many 
of  the  seeds  back  in  1978  when  they 
passed  the  Natural  Gas  Policy  Act.  It 
did  not  make  sense. 

Congress  also  passed  the  windfall 
profit  tax  in  1980.  Another  idea.  We  are 
going  to  take  this  money— these  oil 
companies  were  making  too  much 
money.  It  was  only  a  tax  on  domestic 
production.  It  was  not  on  imports.  So 
we  basically  discouraged  domestic  pro- 
duction and  encouraged  imports,  and 
we  took  about  $79  billion  from  a  few 
domestic  States  like  Texas  and  Okla- 
homa, Louisiana,  New  Mexico,  and 
spent  it  for  other  purposes,  and  we  in- 
creased our  dependency  on  imported  oil 
in  the  process.  It  was  a  stupid,  ridicu- 
lous policy.  We  have  repealed  that  law 
as  well.  We  finally  repealed  many  of 
the  mistakes   that  were  made   12,   13 


years  ago  during  the  Carter  adminis- 
tration. We  should  not  repeat  those. 

But  I  will  tell  you  that  if  we  pass  this 
amendment,  the  so-called  Jeffords 
amendment,  one,  the  President  will 
veto  the  bill,  it  will  not  become  law. 
The  President  will  be  exactly  right  in 
vetoing  this  bill.  So  this  amendment  is 
a  killer  amendment.  But,  more  impor- 
tant, it  just  should  not  be  on  this  bill. 
It  is  a  serious,  serious  mistake  for  Con- 
gress to  think  we  have  the  wisdom  to 
come  in  and  micromanage  and  tell  re- 
finers that,  well  10  percent  of  your  pro- 
duction by  2001  has  to  be  in  alternative 
fuels,  and  even  though  that  is  not  your 
business,  you  do  not  make  alternative 
fuels  and  even  though  it  is  an  oil  refin- 
ery and  you  refine  oil  products,  and 
you  do  not  make  alternative  fuels  like 
compressed  natural  gas  and  you  do  not 
make  methanol  or  ethanol  and  some  of 
these  other  derivatives. 

I  think  we  want  to  encourage  alter- 
native fuels.  We  do  that  in  the  bill  be- 
fore us.  But  this  amendment  we  have 
pending,  in  my  opinion,  would  be  a  se- 
rious mistake,  and  would  not  enhance 
alternative  fuel  development.  It  would 
be  exceedingly  expensive  for  consum- 
ers; it  would  be  very  detrimental  to  the 
economy;  it  would  cost  a  lot  of  jobs.  I 
hope  that  my  colleagues  will  vote 
against  this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
seeks  recognition? 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  respond  briefly  and  per- 
haps ask  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma— 
and  I  know  that  the  President  is  urging 
jobs  in  Oklahoma.  I  am  a  little  con- 
fused as  to  why  the  Senator  would  call 
this  such  a  mandate  when  we  open  it 
up  to  many  options,  not  the  least  of 
which  is  natural  gas,  as  well  as  to  help 
distributor  wells.  We  do  not  create  any 
mandates  in  our  bill,  other  than  to  do 
exactly  what  was  done  with  the  acco- 
lades from  the  oil  industry  in  the  1930'b 
through  the  1970's  that  said,  "create  a 
market  free  of  OPEC  domination,"  or 
the  oil  domination  of  the  lower  price 
back  in  the  1930's  up  through  the  1970"s 
and  said,  "protect  us  from  having  been 
undercut."  Nobody  called  that  a  man- 
date at  the  time.  That  was  a  rescue. 

What  we  are  trying  to  do  here  is  to 
rescue  the  American  energy  situation. 
You  do  not  talk  about  what  the  solu- 
tions to  energy  are  in  the  bill  you  have 
now  with  respect  to  methanol.  That  is 
going  to  come  from  overseas.  Ours  pro- 
vides domestic  production.  We  cannot 
lose  sight  of  what  the  purpose  of  this 
bill  is,  and  what  the  goal  of  the  coun- 
try ought  to  be,  and  what  the  President 
himself  said  ought  to  be  our  goal, 
which  is  to  become  energy  independ- 
ent. 

We  are  talking  about  all  sorts  of  reg- 
ulations and  all  sorts  of  this  and  that 
kind  of  a  problem,  but  what  is  the  goal 
of  this  bill  and  what  should  the  na- 
tional policy  be? 

It  should  be  to  put  us  on  a  path  to 
have  the  option  to  become  energy  Inde- 
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JOHNSTON.    Will    the    Senator 
It  that  point? 
JEFFORDS.  Sure. 
JOHNSTON.    The    distinguished 
leader    has    been    inquiring 
we   could   have  a   vote  at   3 
I   told   him    I    think    Senator 
wants  to  speak. 

JEFFORDS.    Senator   GLENN    is 

to  3  o'clock.  That  is  the  prob- 

le  asked  very  strongly  to  be  able 

on  the  bill.  So  I  have  no  prob- 

the  vote,  say,  at  3:30. 

JOHNSTON.  How  about  3:15? 

JEFFORDS.  I  want  to  make  sure 

accbmmodate   Senator  Glenn.   I  do 

k  aow  where  he  is.  He  may  be  here 

1  ut  that  is  my  problem. 

MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  if  the 

will  yield,  we  are  trying  to  get 

moving.    We   have   now   been 

3  hours  on  this  amendment.  Ob- 

we  want  to  accommodate  each 

to  the  maximum  extent  pos- 

but  we  would  also  like  to  try  to 

\iotes  and  get   the   thing  moving. 

the  Senator  know  how  much  time 

Glenn  will  require? 
JEFFORDS.  I  do  not.  We  can  find 
)ut.  I  do  not  want  to  prolong  the 

any  longer  than  we  have  to. 

MITCHELL.  I  understand  that. 

JEFFORDS.  But  I  point  out  this 

obfiously  the  most  controversial  and 

the  most  important  amend- 

we  will  have  on  this  bill.  We  are 


Hearing  a  time  to  complete,  and  the  en- 
ergy future  and  the  health  of  this  Na- 
tion is  at  stake  on  this  amendment.  So 
I  would  hope  that  perhaps  at  3:30  we 
could  have  a  vote. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Would  it  then  be 
agreeable  to  the  managers  to  a  have  a 
vote  at  3:30  and  divide  the  time  be- 
tween now  and  then  equally,  if  that 
would  be  agreeable  to  both  sides,  be- 
cause I  believe  Senator  Wallop  wants 
to  speak  and  he  wants  to  reserve  the 
time  for  others  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment?  Would  that  be  agreeable 
to  the  managers? 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Either.  The  Repub- 
lican leader  wants  some  time  to  speak 
in  opposition  to  it  as  do  I. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  am  sorry.  I  was 
distracted. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  No  problem.  I  say  the 
Republican  leader,  Mr.  DOLE,  wants 
some  time  to  speak  in  opposition  to  it, 
as  do  I.  That  would  give  approximately 
45  to  47  minutes  equally  divided,  so  it 
would  be  about  a  little  less  than  5  min- 
utes on  each  side. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  That  suits  me  fine. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  That  certainly  is  ac- 
ceptable to  me. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Would  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  yield  for  just  a  response 
to  his  comment? 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Your  time  is  my 
time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  May  the 
Chair  inquire,  is  the  intent  of  the  ma- 
jority leader  to  propound  the  imani- 
mous  consent? 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  That  is  correct.  I 
wonder  if  the  Senator  will  yield  so  I 
may  do  that? 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  I  have  a 
problem  that  has  been  expressed  to  me 
by  the  Republican  leader. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
advised  that  the  Republican  leader  has 
at  least  momentarily  a  reservation 
about  our  proceeding  in  this  form,  and 
we  are  going  to  check  that  right  now. 
So  I  withhold  it.  But  it  is  my  expecta- 
tion that  I  will  shortly  propound  a  re- 
quest for  a  time  certain  on  this  vote  in 
a  way  that  permits  every  Senator  who 
wants  to  be  heard  to  do  so,  and  yet  let 
us  complete  action. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  as  as  I 
understand  the  reservation,  we  could, 
nonetheless,  conclude  debate  on  this 
amendment  by  the  hour  of  3:30  and  we 
will  still  withhold  the  rights  of  the  Re- 
publican leader  to  contact  the  majority 
leader  as  with  regards  to  action  subse- 
quent to  the  debate. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  That  will  be  fine.  I 
have  just  now  been  advised  the  Repub- 
lican leader  will  be  communicating  to 
me  shortly.  So  why  do  I  not  withhold 
that  and  permit  the  debate  to  continue 
and  propound  the  request  as  soon  as  I 
hear  from  him? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  will  inform  Members  that  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  technically  re- 
tains the  floor  and  he  yielded  to  the 


majority  leader  for  a  colloquy  that  just 
proceeded.  Let  me  inquire  if  he  is 
yielding  the  floor  now?  There  is  an- 
other Senator  who  seeks  recognition. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  I  seek  recognition 
and  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  I  thank  my  colleague 
from  Vermont. 

If  I  understood  him  directly  he  said 
the  bill  was  not  a  mandate.  I  am  read- 
ing the  bill,  section  4307,  and  it  says 
the  minimum  percentage  that  replace- 
ment fuels  and  alternative  fuels  con- 
stitute shall  be— and  it  basically  says 
10  percent  by  the  year  2000.  And  then 
by  2010,  the  percentage  is  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary.  It  says  "shall 
be."  In  other  words,  the  refineries  have 
to  come  up  with  10  percent  in  alter- 
native fuels.  However  we  define  it  here, 
that  sounds  like  a  mandate  to  me,  and 
many  alternative  fuels  are  not  made  by 
refineries.  I  do  not  see  how  they  could 
do  it. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  I  would  be  happy  to 
respond.  It  all  depends.  It  is  typical.  If 
you  are  for  something,  it  is  not  a  man- 
date, if  you  are  against  it,  it  is  man- 
date. I  am  for  it.  it  is  not  a  mandate. 
The  Senator  is  against  it,  it  is  a  man- 
date. I  assume  there  is  not  a  mandate 
on  natural  gas,  and  because  the  Sen- 
ator is  against  mandates.  So,  let  us  not 
worry  about  that. 

The  question  is,  what  does  it  do?  It 
does  the  same  thing  that  was  done  for 
the  oil  companies  in  the  1930"s  through 
the  1970"s,  and  that  is  to  say  that  we- 
will  protect  you  from  the  low  price  of 
OPEC,  which  was  not  in  existence  but 
the  Mideast  oil,  but  we  will  let  you  get 
that  price  up  to  about  $8  instead  of  $10 
over  the  Middle  East  oil,  so  you  can 
build  the  industry  in  this  Nation  so 
you  can  have  domestic  oil.  The  result 
of  that,  of  course,  was  that  we  drained 
our  country  much  faster  than  we  would 
if  we  had  imported  at  that  time  from 
the  Middle  East  and  those  of  us  who 
lived  in  the  areas  that  had  to  pay  that 
additional  cost  suffered.  We  suffered. 

But  on  the  other  hand,  we  were 
happy  to  develop  in  a  way — I  do  not 
know  if  I  should  use  the  word  "happy," 
but  we  developed  the  industry.  What 
we  are  doing  is  the  reverse  side.  We  are 
saying,  establish  a  protection  around 
the  alternative  and  replacement  fuels 
industry  so  that  it  can  develop,  so  that 
it  can  attract  the  capital  necessary  in 
order  to  bring  on  the  alternative  fuels 
and  replacement  fuels  from  the  domes- 
tic sources. 

What  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
did  not  mention  was  that,  yes,  they  do 
that,  and  why  they  do  that.  But  where 
does  it  come  from?  Right  now  we  have 
magazine  articles  and  everything  I  can 
show  Senators  that  say,  hey,  it  is  going 
to  come  from  overseas.  That  the  money 
is  going  over  there  to  develop  the 
methanol  industries.  The  money  is 
going  somewhere  else.  So  it  is  not 
going  to  help  this  Nation.  No  one  de- 


bated with  me  that  there  is  a  way  this 
bill,  as  presently  drafted,  is  going  to 
get  you  anywhere  near  the  position  to 
be  able  to  be  energy  independent. 

Let  me  continue  to  go  through  the 
list. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question  on  that? 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  On  the  Senator's 
time  I  am  happy  to. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  I  am  happy  to  do  it  on 
my  time.  What  refiner  does  the  Sen- 
ator  

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Does  he  have  time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  will  inform  the  Senator  there  is 
no  time  agreement. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  All  right.  I  am 
sorry. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  to  permit  me  to  put  the  request 
now?  I  just  discussed  the  matter  with 
the  distinguished  Republican  leader 
staff  and  I  think  we  can  put  the  re- 
quest in  the  form  suggested  earlier. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  leader. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  3:30  p.m. 
this  afternoon  there  be  a  vote  on  or  in 
relation  to  the  Jeffords  amendment, 
and  that  the  time  between  then  be 
equally  divided  for  debate  on  that 
amendment  between  Senators  John- 
ston and  Jeffords. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  and  I  un- 
derstand that  Senator  Dole  does  not 
wish  time,  do  I  understand  the  same 
thing  about  Senator  Glenn? 

Mr.  MITCHEILL.  I  believe  Senator 
Glenn's  message  was  he  did  not  want 
it  held  up  for  him.  This  will  not  be 
holding  it  up. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  wonder  if  we  can 
accelerate  it  in  view  of  that  fact. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  OK.  Mr.  President,  I 
add  to  my  request  that  there  be  no  sec- 
ond-degree amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With 
that  understanding  is  there  objection? 
The  Chair  hears  none.  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  this  does  not 
preclude  motion  to  table? 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  It  does  not. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  It  does  have  a  time 
agreement  on  the  Jeffords  amendment 
if  the  motion  to  table  is  not  accept- 
able? 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  No. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  No  time  agreement  on 
the  Jeffords  amendment  itself? 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
misspoke  in  my  response.  I  am  advised 
under  the  terms  of  this  agreement 
there  will  be  a  tabling  motion  if  an  op- 
ponent chooses.  That  is  not  required, 
but  permitted  under  this  agreement.  If 
the  tabling  motion  fails,  then  there 
will  be  a  vote  immediately  on  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  President,  reserving  the  right  to 
object,  I  would  like   to  have  a  time 
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agreement  on  the  motion  to  table  but 
not  a  time  agreement  on  the  Jeffords 
amendment  itself. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  in 
light  of  this  objection,  I  modify  my  re- 
quest in  a  manner  to  accommodate  the 
concern  expressed  by  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  so  that  the  time  between 
now  and  3:30  would  be  for  debate  on  a 
motion  to  table  the  Jeffords  amend- 
ment, and  that  if  the  motion  to  table 
does  not  prevail,  there  would  still  then 
be  debate  and  second-degree  amend- 
ments permitted  on  the  Jeffords 
amendment. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object,  I  assume  that  means  that  my 
amendment  could  be  filibustered  at 
that  point  and  would  require  a  cloture 
vote. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  That  would  depend 
on  the  opponents'  decision  and  I  am 
not  able  to  speak  for  them. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  It  would  also  reserve 
our  right  to  amend  the  Senator's 
amendment. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  think  in  fairness, 
though,  it  reserves  the  right  to  second- 
degree  amendments  and  to  filibuster 
the  amendment  if  they  so  choose. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  No  decision  would 
have  been  made  with  respect  to  the 
amendment  beyond  the  refusal  of  the 
Senate  to  table  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ma- 
jority leader  has  proposed  a  unani- 
mous-consent agreement.  Is  there  ob- 
jection? 

The  Chair  hearing  none,  the  consent 
agreement  as  proposed  is  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  my  colleagues. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  President.  I  will 
continue  then  going  down  the  list 
where  I  think  we  have  no  disagreement 
so  that  we  can  get  the  focus  back  upon 
the  intent  and  purpose  of  this  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  is  recognized. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  I  have  read  off  about 
four  factual  situations  in  which  I  think 
there  is  no  disagreement  and  I  would 
await  someone  to  say  otherwise  after  I 
complete  it. 

Have  market  or  trading  credits  been 
used  successfully  by  the  oil  industry? 
And  I  have  listed  those. 

Will  a  floor  and  likely  higher  prices 
for  stripper  wells  reduce  oil  imports 
and  the  life  of  stripper  wells?  I  do  not 
think  there  is  a  disagreement  on  that. 

If  the  goal  of  30  percent  use  of  re- 
placement or  alternative  fuels  is 
reached,  imports  will  be  reduced.  There 
is  no  disagreement  on  that  fact. 

Will  the  cost  of  replacement  or  alter- 
native fuels  be  less 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  I  would  like  to  men- 
tion I  would  disagree  with  that.  I  think 


saying  this  amendment  would  reduce 
imports,  I  have  expressed  it  once  and  I 
will  be  happy  to  repeat  that.  But  there 
is  disagreement.  I  do  not  think  the 
Senator's  amendment  reduces  imports. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  I  do  not  think  there 
is  any  disagreement  that  the  10-percent 
goal  set  in  the  bill  will  be  reached. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  I  happen  to  disagree 
with  that  as  well.  I  just  want  the  Sen- 
ator to  know  there  is  a  difference  of 
opinion  on  several  of  his  statements,  so 
he  will  be  aware  of  that. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  That  this  approach 
is  similar  to  the  one  which  benefited 
the  oil  companies  in  1930's  to  1973. 
Would  the  distinguished  Senator  dis- 
agree with  that? 

Mr.  NICKLES.  I  think  I  probably 
would.  So  the  Senator  will  know  I  have 
been  consistent  on  this. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  That  there  is  no  spe- 
cific fuel  mandated  in  our  agreement 
other  than  there  is  only  a  goal  of  5  per- 
cent renewables.  Does  anybody  dis- 
agree with  that? 

And  that,  has  technology  been  devel- 
oped to  produce  carbon  neutral  fuels 
with  the  potential  of  reasonable  prices 
from  cellulose?  Is  there  any  disagree- 
ment on  that? 

OK,  so  before  I  rest  momentarily, 
there  is  only  a  disagreement  with  the 
three  that  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
referred  to. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Will  the  Senator 
yield?  I  thought  I  heard  him  say  there 
was  a  5-percent  requirement.  I  am 
reading  his  amendment  which  says  10 
percent. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  There  is  a  5-percent 
goal  for  renewables.  The  10  percent  is 
on  replacement  and  alternative  fuels 
including  such  things  as  electric  cars 
and  with  respect  to  fueling  stations 
and  all  of  those  aspects  under  the  mat- 
ter. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield  just  for  a  second. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  has  an  inquiry.  Is  time  being 
charged  to  the  Senator  from  Vermont? 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  I  seek 
the  floor  in  my  own  right. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
jrields  time  to  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  4  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma. 

The  PRESmmO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  is  recognized. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  just  so 
my  colleague  from  Vermont  will  know, 
I  think  I  disagree  with  almost  every- 
thing that  he  said  as  far  as  the  specif- 
ics of  this  amendment  and  what  it  will 
do.  It  will  not  reduce  imports.  And  I  do 
not  think  it  will  work. 

Here  is  how  a  refiner  could  meet  the 
goal.  It  is  on  the  amendment  sponsor's 
chart.  A  refiner  could  meet  the  goal  by 
electric  vehicles.  A  refiner  does  not 
make  electric  vehicles.  They  are  not  in 
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qusiness.   It  says  a  refiner  can 
10-percent  goal  by  selling  hy- 
They  are  not  in  that  business, 
not  in  the  compressed  natural 
That  is  a  different  busi- 
have  gas  companies,  we  have 
,  we  have  oil  companies.  We 
cbmpanies  that  produce  methanol 
etianol,  but  those  are  not  oil  refin- 
and  large, 
friend's  amendment  is  telling 
that  they  have  to  sell  alter- 
fuels.  I  have  heard  him  say  four 
times,  this  bill  is  not  a  man- 
'  "his  bill  mandates  that  refiners 
and   sell,    not   only   produce. 
(|ould  produce  it  and  if  they  can- 
it  they  do  not  get  credit  for  it. 
lave  to  sell  10  percent  of  their 
in  these  alternative  fuel  sources 
do  not  make  as  defined  by 
colleague  from  Vermont.  How  in 
w4rld  can  we  pass  legislation  to 
producers    make    something 
do  not  make,  or  buy  some- 
hey  do  not  make  and  then  sell 
i|iakes  no  sense. 

think   the   net   result  is  they 
end  up  buying  little  companies 
that  are  in  the  alternative  fuel 
so  maybe  they  could  gobble  up 
colnpressed  natural  gas  companies 
(  ther  little  schemes  to  meet  the 
of  this  amendment.  It  would 
and  I  think  the  immediate  re- 
no,  it  would  not  reduce  Imports, 
to  reduce  imports  probably 
t  lian  the  Senator  from  Vermont, 
to  have  grown  up  in  this  in- 
I  happened  to  have  been  in  this 
for  many  years  before  coming 
Senate.  It  happens  to  be  part  of 
I  am  really  almost  of- 
the  fact  that  we  have  legisla- 
really,    is    so    inconsistent 
free  marketplace  and  people 
,   this  is  a  free  market  alter- 
It  is  not.   I  do   not  think   it 
work.  I  think  it  would  be  dev- 
to  the  oil  and  gas  industry, 
i  Iso  think  it  would  be  devastat- 
,he  consumer  as  well. 
PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Who 
;ime? 

1  /ALLOP.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
firom   Louisiana   yield   me    5 


lif  Jblood. 


OHNSTON.  Yes. 
'RESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
fipm  Wyoming  is  recognized  for  5 


Mr. 
The 
ator 
minutes 

Mr.  X)LE.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
comm<  nd  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  ^  'ermont  [Mr.  Jeffords]  on  his 
leaden  hip  in  the  area  of  alternative 
>articularly  that  of  ethanol  and 
domestically  produced  fuels.  I 
shares  my  view  that  it  is  criti- 
our  Nation  develop  ways  to  in- 
cur domestic  energy  security 
promote   other   important  policy 


ny    colleagues    in    the    Senate 

[  have  been  a  leader  in  the  effort 

this  industry  through  the 


years  and  have  led  the  fight  in  the  Sen- 
ate on  many  occasions  to  preserve  im- 
portant provisions  in  Federal  law  that 
are  vital  to  this  industry. 

In  fact,  as  my  colleagues  know,  the 
ethanol  program  already  in  place,  in- 
cluding the  extended  blenders  tax  cred- 
it through  the  year  2000  and  incentives 
to  bring  small  producers  into  the  mar- 
ketplace, will  go  a  long  way  toward  re- 
alizing important  policy  goals  of  in- 
creasing domestic  energy  security,  en- 
vironmental protection,  increasing 
farm  income,  and  decreasing  farm  pro- 
gram costs. 

Last  year's  Clean  Air  Act  amend- 
ments will  also  increase  ethanol's  mar- 
ket share  by  requiring  that  America's 
future  supplies  of  gasoline  be  reformu- 
lated with  cleaner  alternative  blends 
including  ethanol.  Senator  Jeffords 
has  been  a  tireless  leader  in  this  effort 
and  I  commend  him  for  it. 

However,  Mr.  President,  I  regret  I 
cannot  support  the  Jeffords  amend- 
ment and  must  support  the  language 
that  is  included  in  the  bill  before  the 
Senate. 

I  fully  support  the  intent  of  the  Jef- 
fords amendment,  because  it  is  clear 
that  those  domestic  policy  goals  I  have 
long  supported  are  at  the  heart  of  the 
effort  behind  this  amendment.  How- 
ever, I  do  find  that  the  policy  goals  of 
the  bill  itself  are  quite  similar  and  be- 
lieve that  the  approach  contained  with- 
in the  committee  bill  is  less  restrictive 
than  the  mandated  approach  of  the  Jef- 
fords amendment.  I  believe  the  policy 
goal  of  the  bill  to  determine  the  tech- 
nical and  economic  feasibility  of  re- 
placing 30  percent  or  more  of  the  pro- 
jected consumption  of  U.S.  motor  fuel 
by  the  year  2010  must  be  adopted.  This 
policy  that  directs  the  Secretary  of  En- 
ergy, in  consultation  with  the  Sec- 
retaries of  Agriculture,  Transpor- 
tation, and  Commerce,  as  well  as  the 
heads  of  appropriate  agencies,  includ- 
ing the  EPA,  to  find  ways  to  meet  this 
goal,  in  my  view,  is  the  appropriate 
way  to  go.  Although  I  have  heard  this 
described  as  a  mandate  in  its  own 
right — because  of  the  provision  that 
gives  the  Secretary  the  authority  to 
require  motor  fuel  providers  to  supply 
alternative  fuels — I  believe  that  this 
approach  is  preferable  to  giving  the 
Federal  Government  too  much  control 
over  the  day-to-day  details  of  the  free 
enterprise  system.  The  committee  ap- 
proach is  a  measured  approach  that 
seeks  to  determine  costs,  technical  fea- 
sibility, voluntary  commitments,  and 
then  as  a  last  resort,  provides  for  a 
supply  requirement  if  we  fall  short  of 
the  30-percent  goal. 

I  also  appreciate  Senator  Jeffords 
desire  to  include  domestic  stripper  oil 
wells  under  the  definition  of  alter- 
native fuels  in  his  amendment.  I  may 
be  offering  an  amendment  myself  af- 
fecting stripper  wells  later  in  this  de- 
bate with  the  same  goal  in  mind  of  pro- 
moting and  preserving  this  important, 
but  vanishing  domestic  fuel  source. 


Mr.  President,  Senator  Jeffords  and 
I  agree  that  the  cost  of  importing  our 
energy  supplies  is  greater  than  simply 
the  shortfall  to  our  balance  of  trade. 
This  Nation's  national  security  is  at 
stake.  We  can  no  longer  rely  on  foreign 
sources — including  the  volatile  Middle 
East — for  critical  energy  supplies.  The 
committee  bill  seeks  these  goals  and  in 
my  view  should  be  adopted. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  statement 
from  the  Independent  Petroleum  Asso- 
ciation of  America,  otherwise  known  as 
IPAA.  which  strongly  opposes  the  Jef- 
fords amendment,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Independent  Petroleum  Associa- 
tion of  America.  Washington.  DC,  Feb.  5, 
1992] 
Independent  Petroleum  Association  of 
AMERICA  Opposes  Jeffords  amendment  on 
alternative  Fuels 

Increased  use  of  alternative  fuels  Is  laud- 
able from  both  an  environmental  and  energy 
security  perspective.  However,  the  alter- 
native fuels  proposal  by  Senator  Jeffords,  re- 
quiring mandated  production  of  such  fuels,  is 
not  the  most  economically  efficient  ap- 
proach and  could  raise  consumer  costs. 

STRIPPER  WELL  AND  ENHANCED  RECOVERY  PRO- 
DUCTION EXEMPTION  IS  SUBJECT  TO  ABUSE. 
COULD  BE  COSTLY  TO  PRODUCERS 

The  Jeffords  Amendment's  special  exemp- 
tion for  oil-based  fuels  that  use  crude  oil  pro- 
duction from  stripper  wells  and  enhanced  oil 
recovery  techniques,  while  it  recognizes  the 
significant  contribution  these  sources  of  do- 
mestic oil  make  to  America's  energy  secu- 
rity, would  require  a  burdensome  adminis- 
trative tracking  system  in  order  to  prevent 
abuse.  These  crude  oils  are.  for  the  most 
part.  Indistinguishable  from  other  domestic 
crudes. 

We  are  unable  to  determine  if  enactment 
of  the  Jeffords  amendment  would  create  suf- 
ficient demand  for  stripper  and  EOR  oil  to 
offset  the  costs  the  additional  administra- 
tive costs  domestic  producers  would  have  to 
shoulder  under  an  enforceable  program.  Our 
guess  is  that  it  would  not. 

JOHNSTONAVALLOP  IS  PREFERABLE 

The  Johnston/Wallop  legislation  contains 
provisions  mandating  the  use  of  alternative 
fuels  in  fleet  vehicles.  In  IPAA's  view,  the  al- 
ternative fuels  provisions  in  this  legislation 
are  preferable  to  the  Jeffords'  amendment. 
By  encouraging  demand  and  relaying  to  the 
marketplace  to  provide  sufficient  supplies  of 
alternative  fuels,  the  Johnston/Wallop  provi- 
sions avoid  the  potential  for  economic  waste 
and  abuse  that  could  result  from  the  ap- 
proach used  by  the  Jeffords  amendment. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  I  really 
am  sort  of  startled  by  the  debate  that 
has  been  here.  The  Senator  from  Iowa 
got  the  debate  by  bringing  in  the  spec- 
ter of  big  oil  as  though  somehow  or  an- 
other that  this  was  all  us  little  people 
against  big  oil,  which  is  utter  non- 
sense. It  is  an  easy  way  to  avoid  any 
arguments  on  the  substance. 

I  will  say  to  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont, he  has  not  indulged  in  that.  But 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  has  played 
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around  with  a  lot  of  sort  of  spectacular 
scare  tactics — imports  eats  us  up  alive 
and  they  have  the  shark  of  imported 
oil.  And  it  is  not  demonstrable  that  his 
bill  would  do  that.  It  is  a  sort  of 
"mother  made  me  do  it"  kind  of  bill, 
brings  on  the  specter  of  special  inter- 
ests. But  it  is  proposed  in  principal  as 
a  special  interest  by  agriculture  inter- 
ests as  a  way  to  get  corn  and  soybeans 
off  the  ground  again. 

This  is  not  the  way  to  do  it  because 
it  will  distort  their  markets,  just  as 
much  as  it  distorts  the  energy  market. 

The  Clean  Air  Act  is,  today,  running 
American  refineries  offshore.  We  have 
shut  down  two  in  my  State,  and  I  ex- 
pect before  many  years  are  out,  there 
will  be  none  left.  This  act  will  acceler- 
ate that  process  because  people  cannot 
comply  with  it. 

As  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
pointed  out.  they  do  not  make  nor  do 
they  have  retail  outlets  for  electric 
cars.  And  I  do  not  know  what  the  local 
distributing  companies  are  going  to 
think  when  we  say  that  refiners  must 
sell  natural  gas,  or  must  produce  natu- 
ral gas.  They  are  going  into  the  drill- 
ing business.  They  do  not  know  how 
hard  it  is  to  get  on  the  public  lands. 

This  thing  is  a  sort  of  presumption 
attack.  It  presumes  it  is  an  efficient 
use  of  capital  for  Congress  to  mandate 
where  it  goes.  And  that  has  never  been 
proven  to  be  the  case.  It  presumes  that 
more  costly  fuel  would  not  diminish 
the  competitiveness  of  America  in  the 
world.  And  that  is  a  wrong  assumption. 

Everybody  is  saying  we  ought  to  be 
more  competitive  with  the  Japanese, 
with  the  Germans,  with  the  French, 
with  the  Indians,  no  matter  who  it  is. 
And  all  we  do  is  put  rules  and  regula- 
tions and  requirements  and  competing 
and  distorting  behavior  requirements 
on  the  people  who  are  trying  to  make 
this  country  competitive  again.  It  pre- 
sumes that  two-tier  pricing  is  not  a 
market  disruption,  and  it  presumes 
that  producers  with  wells  that  are 
above  stripper,  producing  26  barrels  a 
day,  30  barrels  a  day,  would  not  simply 
stop  the  production  of  them  down  to 
the  16  barrels  a  day  so  they  could  qual- 
ify for  the  new  subsidized  price  that 
goes  in  under  this.  And  that  is  why 
IPAA  is  understanding  that  this 
amendment  is  nothing  but  a  hole  into 
which  they  have  already  been  allo- 
cated. 

It  presumes  a  production  require- 
ment produces  a  retail  response.  This 
production  requirement  of  the  refiner 
is  supposed  to  be  responded  to  by 
America's  consumers,  whether  or  not 
they  have  the  automobile,  whether  or 
not  they  have  the  desire  to  use  it, 
whether  or  not  they  think  it  is  com- 
petitive. And  it  presumes,  worst  of  all, 
that  paper  is  good  for  the  economy. 

Lord,  think  of  the  requirements  and 
the  regulations  that  are  going  to  be  in 
the  paper  trail  that  has  to  go  through 
the   certain  percentages  that  are  re- 


quired to  meet  the  goals  and  mandates 
of  this  act.  Think  of  it,  and  tell  me  and 
tell  the  Senate  if  it  is  a  good  idea  to 
have  yet  another  bureaucrax;y  created, 
yet  another  entitlement  program  that 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  was  talk- 
ing about.  Eleven  years  ago  we  put 
that  down  and  it  is  still  operating.  The 
Senator  is  going  to  establish  one  that 
is  far  worse  than  that. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Lieberman).  The  time  of  the  Senator 
has  expired. 

Who  yields  time? 

If  no  one  yields  time — the  Senator 
from  Vermont. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  President.  I  will 
speak  if  no  one  is  seeking  the  fioor. 

I  would  point  out,  I  do  not  believe 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  is  suggest- 
ing that  a  tax  subsidized  industry  is  a 
free  market  as  he  would  indicate.  I 
hope  he  would  not  do  that  because  I 
would  certainly  be  surprised  if  he  is  in 
any  way  indicating  that  the  oil  situa- 
tion right  now  is  a  free  market  in  this 
country,  especially  with  the  tax  sub- 
sidies which  are  occurring.  I  fact,  I  ask 
him  if  it  is  not  correct,  he  may  be  in 
the  process  of  asking  for  tax  subsidies 
for  his  uranium  industry?  If  that  is  not 
a  breach  of  the  kind  of  philosophy 
which  he  is  attempting  to  use  against 
me  now  on  our  program? 

Mr.  WALLOP.  I  am  presuming  the 
Senator  is  asking  on  his  time? 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  I  will  ask  on  my 
time. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  I  do  not  control  time 
so  I  will  respond  on  my  colleague's 
time.  The  response  is  no. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  retains  the  floor. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  I  do  not  know  what 
subsidies  the  oil  industry  has  today 
that  the  Senator  is  talking  about. 
They  were  taken  care  of  in  1986  and 
that  is  why  you  have  the  lowest  rig 
count  in  this  half  century  operating  in 
America  today.  That  is  why  the  indus- 
try is  going  down.  And  that  is  why  this 
not  only  kills  the  rest  of  the  oil  indus- 
try but  the  refining  industry  that  goes 
with  it — and  American  competitiveness 
in  jobs. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  I  point  out  you  still 
have  depreciation  allowances  which  are 
very  substantial  tax  subsidies.  But 
anyway,  let  that  be  as  it  may.  I  hope, 
again,  we  can  concentrate  on  the  pur- 
poses here. 

I  would  like  to  read  from  a  CRS  re- 
port: 

It  is  widely  agreed  upon  among  petroleum 
economists  that  virtually  all  or  any  decrease 
in  refinery  input  of  crude  oil  or  petroleum 
products  comes  at  the  expense  of  imported 
petroleum.  Replacement  of  oil  with  alter- 
natives will  ultimately  result  in  a  barrel-for- 
barrel  decrease  in  imports  of  crude  oil  or 
gasoline. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  remains? 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  has  11  minutes  and 
9  seconds;  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
has  13  minutes  and  23  seconds. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  fi"om  Wyoming. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Wallop]. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  mandates  in  this  bill.  The  Senator 
from  Louisiana  would  tell  you  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  resisted  them.  But 
that  is  what  the  committee  had  de- 
cided to  do,  mandating  alternative  fuel 
vehicles  and  other  things  which  came, 
I  might  say — I  would  hope  the  Senator 
would  admit — from  the  Senator's  ideas. 
They  were  the  certain  portions  of  this 
idea  of  his  that  we  thought  would  fit  in 
with  the  American  economy  and  within 
the  availability  of  equipment  and  other 
kinds  of  things. 

But  I  must  say  one  of  the  things  that 
is  most  difficult,  really,  apparently  for 
people  from  Vermont  and  apparently 
for  people  from  other  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, is  the  presumption  that  every 
other  State  is  precisely  like  theirs. 

A  little  gas  station  in  Shoshone,  WY. 
which  is  almost  the  center  of  Wyo- 
ming, a  town  and  population  of  a  cou- 
ple of  hundred  folks  that  is  pretty  far 
from  anywhere  else — maybe  36  miles,  40 
miles  from  the  nearest  other  town- 
would  have  sufficient  business  in  a  day 
to  be  able  to  afford  the  kind  of  capital 
establishment  that  this  amendment  en- 
visages? 

It  is  a  mandate.  I  do  not  care  how 
many  times  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
will  deny  it.  He  has  a  timetable  for  re- 
finers and  certain  minimum  require- 
ments. I  do  not  know  how  that  can  be 
described  as  anything  but  a  mandate. 

But  we  go  on.  We  have  all  kinds  of  in- 
teresting others. 

He  insists: 

The  Secretary  shall  issue  regrulations  al- 
lowing the  sale,  other  exchange,  banking, 
carry-forward,  and  carry-back  of  marketable 
credits,  in  order  to  satisfy  the  requirements 
of  this  section,  among— refiners;  providers; 
manufacturers  *  *  *  and  owners  of  public  and 
private  refueling  stations. 

It  mandates  the  Secretary  to  deter- 
mine the  market  value,  not  the  mar- 
ket. The  Secretary  goes  and  does  it. 
And  he  satisfies  the  requirement  of  the 
section  by  parceling  it  out  amongst  re- 
finers and  providers  and  manufacturers 
and  owners  of  public  and  private  refuel- 
ing stations. 

Then  it  goes  on  that: 

The  Secretary  shall  determine  the  value  of 
the  credits  for  alternative  fuel  refueling  fa- 
cilities at  public  and  private  refueling  sta- 
tions that  shall  be  available  to  owners  of  the 
facilities  based  on  a  reasonable  estimate  of 
the  quantity  of  gasoline  or  diesel  motor  fuel 
*  *  * 

The  Secretary  is  mandated  to  insert 
himself  smack  dab  in  the  middle  of  the 
marketplace  and  say  from  the  Sec- 
retary's perspective  what  the  value  of 
these  credits  are. 
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PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
on,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk 

the  roll, 
legislative   clerk    proceeded   to 
roll. 
rOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
consent  that  the  order  for 
call  be  rescinded. 
PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 

,  it  is  so  ordered. 
JOHNSTON.  I  yield  1  minute  to 
dii  tinguished  Senator. 

VALLOP.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
Republican     leader,     Mr. 
has  just  sent  his  statement  over 
egard   to    the   Jeffords   amend- 
Some  of  us  on  this  side  sure  won- 
what  his  position  is.   It  is  in 
to  this  amendment, 
the  floor  and  suggest  the  ab- 
)f  a  quorum  and  ask  unanimous 

that  it  be  equally  divided. 
PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
on,  it  is  so  ordered. 
;lerk  will  call  the  roll, 
legislative   clerk   proceeded   to 
roll. 
FEFFORDS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
consent  that  the  order  for 
call  be  rescinded. 
PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
on,  it  is  so  ordered. 
FEFFORDS.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
of  my  remaining  time.  How 
ime  do  I  have? 

PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
om  Vermont  has  remaining  10 

and  50  seconds. 

JEFFORDS.  Mr.  President,  first 

I  know  this  sheet  has  been  dis- 

.  I  point  out  this  is  from  an  oil 

establishment  in  Dallas,  TX,  I 

It  was  not  something  we  pre- 
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oil  industry  who  are  concerned 

the  loss  of  jobs. 
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essentially  support  our  proposal  to  try 
and  rescue  the  jobs  in  America. 

In  addition  to  that,  I  want  to  talk 
again  about  the  free  market  that  we 
are  faced  with  in  the  sense  of  what  is 
the  cost  of  oil.  This  is  from  the  chair- 
man's speech  given  some  time  ago 
where  he  indicated  and  analyzed  what 
the  actual  cost  of  a  barrel  of  oil  is  in 
this  country  due  to  subsidies  direct  and 
subsidies  through  military,  et  cetera. 

It  indicates  that  the  cost  of  an  OPEC 
barrel  of  oil,  as  delivered,  is  $200  a  bar- 
rel. What  we  want  to  do  is  to  provide 
an  option  to  place  us  in  a  position 
where  it  is  no  longer  necessary  to  have 
those  costs,  and  we  want  to  do  that 
with  the  production  of  domestic  en- 
ergy. I  think  that  certainly  can  be 
done. 

An  important  thing  not  mentioned 
about  the  present  bill  is  the  fact  that 
there  is  no  requirement  in  the  bill  at 
present  that  the  fuels  they  are  trying 
to  bring  on  to  try  to  enhance,  to  try  to 
move  forward,  be  domestic  fuels.  In 
fact,  right  now,  the  reformulated  gas 
mandate,  if  you  want  to  call  it  that — 
and  I  will  certainly  go  along  with  it 
there — of  the  Clean  Air  Act,  be  coming 
almost  all  from  overseas.  I  just  wanted 
to  straighten  that  out. 

I  also  point  out  that  what  we  have 
done  in  this  bill — and  again  I  want  to 
remind  my  colleagues  that  our  facts 
came  from  DOE.  It  was  a  proposal  simi- 
lar to  this  proposed  by  DOE  to  get  us 
out  of  this  mess  we  are  in,  and  it  is  the 
only  thing  that  will  put  us  on  a  path 
toward  being  in  a  position  to  have  the 
option  of  becoming  energy  independ- 
ent. 

My  colleagues  have  heard  a  lot  of 
smokescreens  and  straw  men  raised 
here.  But  the  final  analysis  is  that 
what  we  have  done  here  is  to  give  this 
country  an  option.  It  is  true  that  we 
became  a  little  mousetrapped  by  lis- 
tening to  the  administration  and  oth- 
ers by  saying  get  oil  in.  We  brought  the 
stripper  wells  in  and  they  turned 
around  and  said,  now  that  you  put 
those  in,  which  helps  the  domestic  oil 
industry,  maybe  it  makes  your  bill  too 
easy  and,  therefore,  we  do  not  want  it. 

At  this  time,  Mr.  President,  I  will  be 
happy  to  yield  5  minutes  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio. 

Mr.  GLENN.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished colleague. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  [Mr.  Glenn]. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  join  my  distinguished  col- 
league. Senator  Jeffords,  and  others 
in  sponsoring  this  amendment  that 
will,  I  feel,  have  the  potential  for 
greatly  reducing  our  Nation's  depend- 
ence on  imported  oil.  The  purpose  of 
this  amendment  is  to  require  that  by 
the  year  2001,  10  percent,  just  10  per- 
cent of  our  Nation's  motor  fuel  must  be 
derived  from  alternative  sources. 

We  do  not  specify  this  percent  of  one 
type  and  another  percent  of  another 


type.  It  is  just  that  we  want  to  see  10 
percent  of  our  Nation's  motor  fuel 
come  from  alternative  sources. 

Each  year  we  have  seen  our  depend- 
ency on  foreign  oil  grow  and  grow,  and 
this  growing  dependency  threatens  our 
national  security.  It  adversely  affects 
the  balance  of  trade  and  literally  de- 
presses economic  growth  at  home.  We 
send  that  much  money  out  abroad. 

In  1990,  Americans  spent  S200  billion 
on  transportation  fuels,  accounting  for 
two-thirds  of  petroleum  use  and  one- 
fourth  of  total  energy  consumption.  I 
believe  it  is  critical  that  we  move  for- 
ward with  a  systematic  and  efficient 
alternative  fuels  program.  This  amend- 
ment is  exactly  that.  It  is  a  straight- 
forward and  practical  way,  we  believe, 
to  lead  the  diversification  of  our  coun- 
try's transportation  fuels. 

This  amendment  will  lessen  our  vul- 
nerability to  future  oil  shocks,  short- 
ages, and  price  disruptions.  It  will  help 
put  America  in  control  of  its  own  en- 
ergy future.  In  addition,  this  amend- 
ment will  foster  the  development  and 
utilization  of  domestic  resources,  in- 
cluding natural  gas,  coal,  and  agri- 
culture commodities,  and  others.  The 
development  and  growth  of  these  in- 
dustries will  create  new  jobs  here  at 
home.  We  must  stop  sending  U.S.  jobs 
and  U.S.  dollars  abroad  to  oil-produc- 
ing countries.  We  have  the  resources, 
and  we  have  the  technology  to  develop 
a  better  domestic  energy  program. 

Setting  an  ambitious  goal  for  gaso- 
line displacement  will  accelerate 
progress  toward  energy  security. 

I  believe  that  new  industrial  uses  for 
agricultural  commodities  can  not  only 
be  a  partial  solution  to  the  clean  air 
problems  for  the  country  but  can  also 
increase  farm  income. 

Let  me  give  you  an  example  of  what 
we  have  going  on  in  Ohio  right  now.  I 
was  privileged  some  years  ago  to  visit 
a  plant  down  at  South  Point,  OH,  the 
southernmost  point  in  Ohio,  down 
along  the  Ohio  River.  At  South  Point, 
we  have  a  68-million-gallon  South 
Point  ethanol  plant  which  uses  25  mil- 
lion bushels  of  Ohio  corn  per  year — 25 
million  bushels. 

This  has  a  major  impact  on  one  of 
Ohio's  higher  unemployment  areas  by 
providing  jobs,  directly  and  indirectly. 
According  to  a  national  advisory  panel 
on  ethanol 's  cost  effectiveness,  the  pro- 
duction of  1  billion  gallons  of  ethanol 
increases  employment  by  more  than 
4,400  farm  jobs  and  3,700  industrial  jobs. 
The  plant  at  South  Point  is  now  evalu- 
ating ways  to  expand.  They  are  pres- 
ently operating  at  peak  capacity,  and 
they  want  to  increase  production  since 
the  market  for  corn-based  ethanol 
looks  very  bright  to  them. 

Production  of  the  additional  ethanol 
that  could  be  used  to  meet  the  alter- 
native fuels  requirement  would  result 
in  significant  expansion  of  rural  econo- 
mies throughout  the  United  States.  Al- 
most 1.2  billion  bushels  of  corn — that  is 


1.2  billion,  B,  billion  bushels  of  corn- 
will  be  required  to  produce  3  billion 
gallons  of  ethanol  by  2001. 

Right  now,  the  ethanol  industry  con- 
sumes more  than  400  million  bushels  of 
corn  per  year.  I  am  confident  that  the 
farmers  in  Ohio  and  throughout  this 
country  can  meet  the  challenge  and 
produce  enough  com  to  supply  in- 
creased demand  for  ethanol  if  use  is 
phased  in  over  several  years. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  give  you  an  ex- 
ample of  what  I  am  talking  about  and 
why  I  think  we  need  the  infrastructure 
in  the  eastern  part  of  this  country. 
Just  a  couple  years  a^o,  my  wife  and  I 
had  the  opportunity  to  take  a  car  to 
the  west  coast  during  one  of  our  non- 
legislative  periods.  We  drove  all  the 
way  through  from  Washington  to  San 
Francisco.  As  we  came  into  the  area 
about  western  Indiana  and  into  Illi- 
nois, from  there  on  clear  to  the  west 
coast,  at  almost  every  service  station 
at  which  we  stopped  there  was  a  pump 
that  had  an  ethanol-gasoline  mix,  10 
percent  ethanol. 

Now,  in  the  Eastern  part  of  the  coun- 
try, you  do  not  see  that.  In  Ohio,  we  do 
not  have  very  many  stations  like  that. 
In  fact,  they  are  very  rare.  But  in  the 
Western  part  of  this  country,  out 
across  the  great  Farm  Belt,  we  axe 
using  ethanol  and  using  it  now.  And 
people  are  becoming  accustomed  to 
that. 

West  of  the  Mississippi,  this  ethanol- 
gasoline  mix  was  offered  at  virtually 
every  stop.  It  is  clear  that  these  gruys 
are  already  playing  a  significant  role 
in  utilizing  our  abundant  agricultural 
conunodities  and  in  substituting  other 
nonpetroleum-based  fuels  for  gasoline 
in  some  parts  of  the  country.  I  believe 
it  is  imperative  for  our  Nation's  future 
that  these  alternative  fuels  and  others 
be  made  available  nationwide. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  will 
spur  development  of  a  domestic  energy 
market  free  from  the  influence  of 
OPEC,  and  it  will  create  jobs  and  im- 
prove competitiveness.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  voting  for  passage 
of  this  amendment. 

I  thank  my  distinguished  colleague. 
Senator  Jeffords,  for  his  initiative  in 
proposing  this  legislation.  I  am  glad  to 
join  him  in  it  and  appreciate  his  yield- 
ing me  time  to  take  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  has  1  minute  20  sec- 
onds; the  senior  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana has  5  minutes. 

Who  yields  time"' 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Five 
minutes. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  4  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  under  the  bill  as  re- 
ported by  the  Energy  Conmiittee,  we 


do  permit  ethanol  to  be  part  of  our  pro- 
gram. But,  Mr.  President,  before  we  get 
too  enthusiastic  about  ethanol,  let  us 
remember  that  there  has  been  a  sub- 
sidy of  60  cents  a  gallon  up  until  the 
last  year  for  ethanol;  that  the  subsidy 
is  now  54  cents  a  gallon  for  ethanol; 
that  it  takes  about  as  much  energy  to 
produce  a  gallon  of  ethanol  as  it  yields. 

Moreover,  Mr.  President,  in  spite  of 
this  tremendous  subsidy,  of  13  separate 
loan  guarantees — some  as  high  as  $126 
million,  $64  million,  $78  million— of  13 
such  loans,  10  of  those  loans  have  de- 
faulted, including  all  of  the  biggest 
ones.  There  are  only  three  of  those 
that  are  operating.  I  am  glad  to  say 
one  is  in  Ohio,  of  the  13. 

I  am  sorry  to  say,  one  of  those  which 
defaulted  was  in  my  State— $78.9  mil- 
lion. Agrifuels  Refining  Corp.,  in  my 
State,  received  that  much  of  a  loan  and 
never  opened  their  doors.  Not  only  did 
they  have  the  60  cent  Federal  guaran- 
tee, but  we  had  a  total,  I  think,  includ- 
ing the  State,  of  something  like  a  $1.60 
a  gallon  subsidy,  and  they  still  could 
not  open  the  door. 

So,  Mr.  President,  when  we  speak  of 
ethanol  and  gasohol,  let  us  be  enthu- 
siastic but  not  too  enthusiastic,  be- 
cause I  submit  if  you  are  going  to  try 
to  solve  this  whole  problem  with  mas- 
sive subsidies  for  ethanol  or  gasohol,  it 
is  not  going  to  work.  It  has  not  worked 
in  the  past.  We  have  spent  a  lot  of 
money,  and  it  has  gone  down  the  drain. 

Back  to  the  point,  Mr.  President.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Jeffords  ajnendment,  be- 
tween now  and  the  year  2009,  we  need, 
in  order  to  satisfy  his  amendment,  only 
to  have  10  percent  alternate  fuels. 
What  are  alternate  fuels?  They  include 
stripper  wells.  Not  only  stripper  wells 
in  the  United  States  but  stripper  wells 
in  Canada.  And  if  we  get  a  free  trade 
agreement  with  Mexico,  it  will  include 
stripper  wells  in  Mexico  as  well. 

Those  stripper  wells  in  the  United 
States  alone  are  already  more  than  10 
percent  of  what  you  would  need,  so  this 
amendment,  Mr.  President,  will  not 
produce  a  single  automobile,  a  single 
filling  station,  or  a  single  gallon  of 
some  alternative  fuel.  It  will  only  be  a 
subsidy  to  stripper  well  owners,  and  it 
will  include  subsidies  to  stripper  well 
owners  in  Canada,  according  to  the 
way  it  is  right  now,  and  in  Mexico  in 
the  event  we  get  a  free-trade  agrree- 
ment. 

The  price  you  will  pay  under  the  Jef- 
fords amendment  for  not  getting  these 
automobiles,  filling  stations,  or  refin- 
ing capacity  is  a  huge  bureaucracy  and 
a  bunch  of  redtape  that  will  make  the 
old  entitlement  programs  under  the 
crude  oil  pricing  program  look  like  a 
simple,  easy,  and  cheap  solution  to  a 
difficult  problem. 

Mr.  President,  under  our  bill,  we  will 
have  4  million  alternatively  fueled  ve- 
hicles on  the  road.  That  is  the  answer, 
not  the  Jeffords  amendment.  We  agree 
with  the  administration,  which  says 
this  Is  counterproductive. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  does  the  Senator  fl-om  Ver- 
mont have? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  has  1  minute  re- 
maining, and  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont has  I  minute  14  seconds. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
take  my  minute  and  14  seconds  right 
now.  I  will  be  very  brief. 

First  of  aJl,  let  us  compare  the  cost 
of  ethanol,  which  was  mentioned  with 
the  chairman's  admission,  with  the 
cost  of  our  present  OPEC  oil— $200  a 
barrel  versus  the  ethanol,  which  is 
much,  much  less,  at  about  $60  a  barrel. 

Second,  let  us  go  back  to  the  original 
big  differences  in  these  bills. 

This  amendment  is  the  only  one  that 
will  get  us  toward  energy  independ- 
ence, and  a  downward  slope  on  the  DOE 
chart;  no  question  about  that. 

Let  me  now  also  thank  the  chairman, 
certainly,  for  his  help.  I  want  to  thank 
the  original  cosponsors  on  the  commit- 
tee. Senators  Akaka,  Bingaman, 
Conrad,  Fowler,  Shelby,  wirth. 
Burns,  Craig,  Domenici,  Seymour. 
BxTRDicK,  Daschle,  Reid,  Warner,  and 
ExoN.  I  appreciate  very  much  their  as- 
sistance. 

Let  me  sum  it  up  very  briefly  by 
stating  the  best  way  to  get  people's  at- 
tention and  understand  what  you  are 
running  against,  by  voting  against  this 
amendment,  is  to  take  it  in  a  30-second 
bite: 

In  February  of  1992.  your  Senator  had  a 
chance  to  vote  to  keep  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  jobs  at  home  and  to  create  hundreds 
of  thousands  more,  to  build  a  plan  to  be  inde- 
pendent, to  fight  domination  by  OPEC  and 
higher  and  higher  oil  prices,  to  cut  the  trade 
deficit,  reduce  the  Federal  deficit,  to  keep 
clean  air  and  to  fight  global  warming  all  for 
1  or  2  cents  a  gallon. 

If  you  want  to  vote  against  that,  be- 
cause that  is  what  you  will  be  hearing 
if  you  do. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
case  against  this  amendment  is  well 
summed  up  in  the  letter  of  yesterday 
from  the  Secretary  of  Energy  in  which 
he  says: 

We  strongly  oppose  the  Jeffords  amend- 
ment. It  would  require  the  DOE  to  establish 
an  extensive  regulatory  apparatus  to  enforce 
this  amendment.  This  burdensome  apparatus 
Is  counterproductive  to  meeting  alternative 
fuel  use  objectives.  The  amendment  will  re- 
quire allocation  regulation  reminiscent  of 
the  costly  and  disruptive  price  and  alloca- 
tion controls  used  during  the  1970'8.  This 
amendment  will  Increase  gasoline  prices,  in- 
crease unemployment,  and  retard  economic 
growth. 

Mr.  President,  the  case  against  this 
amendment  is  overwhelming. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
me  30  seconds? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Yes. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  I  just  make  the  obser- 
vation that  the  Senator  from  Ohio  said 
that   South   Point  Ethanol   supported 
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Ke  have  received  a  telephone  call 
them.  They  do  not  support  this 


DASCHLE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  express  my  support  for  the 
amendment  being  proposed  by  my 
frienc     from    Vermont,    Senator    Jef- 
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our  days  in  the  House  together, 
has  been  no  greater  advocate  of 
fuels  and  the  environment 
Senator   Jeffords.    I   commend 
offering  his  amendment  today. 
Jeffords  is  exactly  right, 
as  we  avoid  making  the  hard 
necessary  to  get  away  from  im- 
oil— and,    more    generally,    all 
only    exacerbate    the    future 
of  our  current  dependency.  We 
the  price  in  terms  of  our  envi- 
,  our  energry  security,  and  in 
that  we  will  have  lost  the  op- 
to  become  the  world  leader 
ernative   energy   technology.    If 
does  not  send  the  signal  that 
1  erious  about  diversifying  our  en- 
lources — especially  in  our  trans- 
sector,   which  is  90  percent 
on  oil— there  is  little  to  in- 
that  the  administration  or  the 
companies  will  take  us  where  we 
go. 

to  Senator  Jeffords  recite 
arguments  raised  against  his 
it's    deja    vu    all    over 
"  as  the  saying  goes, 
years  ago  I  came  to  the  floor  to 
he  reformulated  gasoline  amend- 
to  the  Clean  Air  Act.  I  heard  all 
comments  about   unreason- 
osts,  impractical  deadlines  and 
infeasibility.  I  also  heard  the 
refrain  from  the  oil  industry 
we  are  already  doing  this  and 
shouldn't  meddle." 
I  am  pleased  to  say  Congress 
and,  as  a  result,  the  fuel 
of  the  Clean  Air  Act  are 
)f  the  strongest  provisions  of  the 
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Histfcry  has  also  shown  that  the  dire 
predic  tions  of  the  opponents  of  these 
provia  Ions  were  wrong.  A  recent  study 
on  in  plementation  of  the  Clean  Air 
Act  pi  spared  for  the  Department  of  En- 
ergy reports  an  ample  supply  of 
oxyge  lates.  It  also  reports  that  be- 
cause reformulated  gasoline  is  such  a 
cost-e  fective  means  of  coming  into 
ozone  compliance,  whole  States  are 
choos:  ng  to  opt  in  to  the  program  vol- 
untar]  ly 
Sonr  e  argue  that  the  Clean  Air  Act 
l|ring  us  to  the  10-percent  level 
for  in  the  Jeffords  amendment, 
t  herefore,  the  amendment  is  un- 
There  is  no  doubt  that  alter- 
fuels  will  be  in  far  greater  sup- 
to  the  act.  But  where  will  these 
;ome  from?  The  simple  fact  is 
nuch  of  the  demand  for  alter- 
fuels  generated  by  the  Clean  Air 
\  rill  not  be  met  by  domestic 
unless  we  do  something, 
us  look  at  the  situation  of 
the  methanol-based  oxygenate 


that  will  be  one  of  the  additives  of 
choice  in  reformulated  gasoline  and 
oxygenated  fuels.  Currently,  the  Unit- 
ed States  imports  about  30  percent  of 
its  methanol,  and  the  rest  is  produced 
domestically.  This  is  good  for  Amer- 
ican industry  and  for  the  domestic  nat- 
ural gas  industry,  as  methanol  is  made 
from  natural  gas.  But  analysts  predict 
that  by  the  end  of  the  decade,  70  per- 
cent of  the  methanol  consumed  in  this 
country  will  be  imported. 

In  the  year  2000,  in  the  absence  of 
some  very  clear  policy  signals,  three- 
quarters  of  the  MTBE  capacity  will  be 
located  abroad,  largely  in  the  Middle 
East.  We  will  have  merely  traded  one 
dependency  for  another,  and,  what's 
worse,  all  the  value  adding  will  be  done 
abroad  rather  than  at  home.  Unless 
Congress  sends  the  signal  that  the  al- 
ternative energy  industry  is  a  vital  do- 
mestic resource,  worth  building  here  at 
home,  it  will  go  elsewhere. 

Look  at  the  solar  industry.  Where 
the  United  States  was  once  the  clear 
leader  in  solar  energry  technology,  Ger- 
many and  Japan  have  now  surpassed 
us.  This  development  is  part  of  the  leg- 
acy of  the  Reagan  administration's  dis- 
interest in,  and  discouragement  of,  the 
development  of  the  domestic  industry. 
In  considering  S.  2166,  the  Jeffords 
amendment,  and  several  other  provi- 
sions currently  before  Congress,  we 
have  the  opportunity  to  set  a  new 
course  for  the  domestic  alternative  en- 
ergy industry.  America  has  the  raw 
materials,  the  technical  expertise,  and 
the  demand  for  the  product.  Now  we 
need  the  will. 

In  summary,  I  commend  Senator 
Jeffords  for  raising  these  issues  on 
the  floor  today.  He  has  America's  in- 
terest at  heart,  and  I  hope  my  col- 
leagues will  support  his  amendment. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  I  support 
the  alternative  fuels  amendment  of- 
fered by  my  colleague  from  Vermont, 
Senator  Jeffords. 

The  Jeffords  amendment  would  help 
our  Nation  to  decrease  its  dependence 
on  imported  oil.  This  proposal  sets  pro- 
duction goals  for  domestically  pro- 
duced alternative  fuels.  Under  this  pro- 
posal, by  2001,  10  percent  of  our  Na- 
tion's gasoline  would  be  domestically 
produced  replacement  or  alternative 
fuels.  By  2010,  the  goal  would  be  30  per- 
cent. 

I  think  this  amendment  could  really 
give  a  shot  in  the  arm  to  our  Nation's 
alternative  fuels  industry.  We  need  to 
be  doing  more  in  this  area.  Our  Nation 
has  been  moving  too  slowly  toward  a 
viable  alternative  energy  market. 

My  colleague  from  Vermont  makes 
an  important  point  that  we  need  to 
recognize — there  is  no  free  market  for 
energy  operating  in  our  country  today. 
OPEC  is  a  cartel  which  can  produce  oil 
at  very  little  cost.  Some  estimates  are 
as  low  as  $2  or  $3  a  barrel.  Because  of 
the  abundant  supply  of  the  world's  oil 
reserves  which  are  located  in  the  Mid- 
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die  East,  the  cartel  will  always  be  able 
to  undercut  what  we  try  to  do  in  this 
country.  We'll  never  free  ourselves 
from  dependence  on  Mideast  oil  unless 
we  can  find  a  way  to  undercut  OPEC's 
ability  to  manipulate  the  price  of  oil. 

Another  problem  is  that  we  lack  the 
infrastructure  to  encourage  motorists 
to  consider  alternatively  fueled  vehi- 
cles. I  know  that  the  alternative  fuels 
title  of  S.  2166  takes  some  steps  in  the 
right  direction.  But  we  need  to  be 
doing  more. 

The  Jeffords  proposal  will  also  help 
to  create  jobs  here  in  this  country.  And 
that's  something  we  desperately  need 
to  be  doing.  If  we  can  encourage  U.S. 
auto  manufacturers  to  produce  afford- 
able alternatively  fueled  vehicles,  like 
electric  vehicles  and  vehicles  that  run 
on  natural  gas,  we'll  be  doing  our  Na- 
tion a  great  service. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
supporting  Senator  Jeffords'  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
in  strong  support  of  the  alternative 
fuels  proposal  offered  by  our  good  col- 
league from  Vermont,  Senator  Jef- 
fords. 

I  am  proud  to  be  a  cosponsor.  The 
Jeffords  proposal  is  the  one  thing  that 
we  can  support  and  return  to  our  con- 
stituents and  be  able  to  say  with  all 
honesty  and  sincerity  that  we  sup- 
ported legislation  that  we  know  with 
certainty  will  head  us  down  the  road 
toward  energy  independence. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  good  propos- 
als in  S.  2166  but  at  best  they  buy  us 
time. 

They  encourage  conservation  and 
production  but  none  have  teeth  like 
the  Jeffords  amendment  which  guaran- 
tees significant  gains  toward  energy 
independence. 

The  Jeffords  amendment  is  far-sight- 
ed, not  shortsighted.  It  represents  a 
long-term  energy  independence  strat- 
egy, not  a  short-term,  stop-gap  policy. 

Americans  want  a  real  national  en- 
ergy security  policy,  not  one  that 
merely  buys  time  but  one  that  buys 
America  a  future,  a  future  no  longer 
held  hostage  to  OPEC. 

Unfortunately,  we  are  heading  to- 
ward increased  foreign  energy  depend- 
ency. 

On  October  29  of  last  year  the  Office 
of  Technology  Assessment  to  which  I 
serve  as  a  congressional  board  member 
issued  a  report  entitled  "U.S.  Oil  Im- 
port Vulnerability:  The  Technical  Re- 
placement Capability." 

OTA  predicted  that  within  20  years, 
"America  could  be  dependent  on  for- 
eign sources  for  almost  75  percent  of  its 
oil." 

Now,  Mr.  President,  we  have  heard 
our  colleagues  cite  this  OTA  report  as 
an  argument  in  favor  of  oil  drilling  and 
development  of  the  Arctic  National 
Wildlife  Refuge  but  the  OTA  report 
went  far  beyond  the  issue  of  increasing 
domestic  oil  production. 
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Let  me  quote: 

The  growth  of  non-oil  based  liquid  fuels  is 
an  imiwrtant  adjunct  to  increased  fuel  econ- 
omy and  increased  domestic  oil  production 
(in  reducing  U.S.  dependence  on  Imported 
oil).  A  recent  OTA  analysis  of  several  alter- 
natives to  gasoline  found  that  alternative 
fuels  present  a  key  opportunity  to  reduce 
U.S.  oil  dependence. 

The  OTA  report  proposes  as  part  of  a 
long-term  national  energy  policy  and  I 
quote: 

Initiating  a  move  toward  a  postfossll  econ- 
omy in  the  long  term  by  reducing  carbon  In- 
tensity by  10  percent  In  each  of  the  next  two 
decades. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  to  ask  our- 
selves, do  we  want  to  become  energy 
independent  or  not? 

If  the  purpose  of  this  so-called  Na- 
tional Energy  Security  Act  is  anything 
less  than  becoming  energy  independ- 
ent, why  take  up  the  Senate's  time? 

Some  may  be  surprised  by  my  ques- 
tion, but  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  listen 
very  carefully  to  the  debate. 

Some  will  argue  forcefully  about 
freeing  ourselves  from  dependence 
upon  foreign  oil — oil,  not  energy — and 
will  point  to  the  alleged  strides  the  oil 
industry  is  taking  to  utilize  clean  al- 
ternative fuels  to  meet  the  Clean  Air 
Act. 

Regrettably,  some  of  these  people 
seem  comfortable  drawing  distinctions 
between  dangerous  dependency  upon 
foreign  oil  and  dangerous  dependency 
upon  foreign  energy. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  critical  for  our 
colleagues  to  understand.  What  good 
does  it  do  America  if  all  we  accomplish 
is  exchanging  reliance  on  foreign  oil 
with  reliance  upon  foreign  alternative 
fuels?  The  Jeffords  amendment  guaran- 
tees against  this  problem  by  fencing  in 
a  percentage  of  our  domestic  fuel  mar- 
ket and  reserving  that  small  percent- 
age for  domestically  produced  alter- 
native fuels. 

But  when  you  inject  into  the  discus- 
sion the  word  "domestic"  and  argue 
that  billions  of  dollars  of  investment  in 
alternative  fuels  produced  in  Saudi 
Arabia  does  nothing  for  America's  en- 
ergy independence,  you  quickly  find 
that  some  proponents  of  this  legisla- 
tion have  quite  a  different  notion  of  en- 
ergy independence. 

The  amendment  offered  by  Senator 
Jeffords  interjects  that  key  word  "do- 
mestic." 

If  our  alternative  fuels  are  not  do- 
mestically produced,  how  does  the  de- 
velopment of  alternative  fuels  foster 
energry  independence? 

I  predict  that  if  the  oil  companies 
succeed  in  defeating  the  Jeffords 
amendment,  that  in  the  years  ahead  as 
we  shift  from  petroleum  to  alternative 
fuels  such  as  MTBE's,  most  of  that 
product  will  have  come  from  overseas 
production. 

Our  vulnerability  to  foreign  sources 
of  energy  will  be  no  less  than  it  is 
today,  and  in  fact,  we  will  be  far  worse 
off. 
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Our  growing  dependency  on  foreign 
alternative  fuels  is  already  well  under- 
way. 

Let  me  share  with  my  colleagues 
part  of  a  report  by  Eric  Vaughn,  the 
president  of  the  Renewable  Fuels  Asso- 
ciation, which  was  submitted  just  yes- 
terday to  the  Governors'  Ethanol  Coa- 
lition. 

He  reported: 

As  the  octane  and  oxygen  needs  of  the 
major  petroleum  refiners  grow,  so  too  does 
their  reliance  on  imported  methanol  and 
methyl  tertiary  butyl  ether  [MTBE]  to  sat- 
isfy that  demand. 

Because  oil  companies  control  the  large 
foreign  reserves  of  oil  and  natural  gas  from 
which  methanol  is  derived,  their  proclivity 
will  always  be  toward  utilizing  those  foreign 
feedstocks  for  their  octane  and  oxygen 
needs,  regardless  of  the  public  policy  con- 
sequences for  the  Nation. 

Published  reports  indicate  that  more  than 
70  percent  of  the  planned  MTBE  production 
expansion  is  sited  overseas,  including  con- 
struction of  the  world's  single  largest  MTBE 
facility  with  a  dally  production  capacity  of 
33.000  barrels  to  be  built  in  Kazikstan  of  the 
former  Soviet  Union. 

In  fact,  more  than  288,000  barrels  per  day  of 
MTBE  is  currently  under  construction  or  in 
engineering  and  anticipated  to  be  on  stream 
before  the  Clean  Air  Act  requirements  are 
fully  implemented. 

In  fact.  Industry  analysts  have  stated  that 
Saudi  Arabia  will  provide  one-fourth  of  the 
entire  world's  supply  of  MTBE  by  1995. 

Facilities  operated  by  the  Saudi  Govern- 
ment and  several  major  United  States  oil 
companies  are  expected  to  increase  the 
Saudi  MTBE  capacity  to  more  than  70,000 
barrels  per  day.  By  1995,  foreign  MTBE  ca- 
pacity is  expected  to  exceed  4.5  billion  gal- 
lons annually.  That  is  three  times  current 
U.S.  capacity. 

It  is  impwrtant  to  note  that  this  rapid  ex- 
pansion of  MTBE  capacity  will  be  financed 
largely  by  the  investment  of  major  United 
States  and  international  oil  companies. 
Using  a  conservative  investment  cost  esti- 
mate of  $1.30  per  gallon  of  MTBE  capacity, 
the  total  investment  in  non-U.S.  MTBE  pro- 
duction facilities  will  exceed  5.7  billion  dol- 
lars. 

While  U.S.  domestic  MTBE  capacity  is  also 
expected  to  grow,  it  is  important  to  note 
that  it  will  be  sustained  by  increasing  levels 
of  imported  methanol  as  the  feedstock. 

MTBE  production  is  the  largest  consumer 
of  methanol  today,  using  more  than  31  per- 
cent of  total  U.S.  methanol  supplies.  In  fact, 
total  U.S.  methanol  production  amounted  to 
1.1  billion  gallons  in  1968,  with  imports  of  670 
million  gallons.  These  imports  represented 
40  percent  of  total  U.S.  methanol  supplies. 

Imports  of  methanol  in  1988  were  up  71  per- 
cent from  the  400  million  gallons  imported 
the  previous  year.  Industry  analysts  Indicate 
that  the  level  of  imported  methanol  for 
MTBE  production  is  likely  to  continue  to 
grow— to  as  much  as  1.3  billion  gallons  by 
1995,  or  more  than  three  times  the  level  of 
just  4  years  ago. 

Furthermore,  if  neat  methanol  fuel  mar- 
kets develop  on  a  large  scale,  as  proposed  by 
the  national  energy  security  bill,  the  de- 
mand for  imported  methanol  will  explode. 

Mr.  President,  the  bottom  line  is 
this:  While  we  axe  maintaining  a  busi- 
ness as  usual  dangerous  dependency 
upon  OPEC  oil,  we  are  at  the  same 
time  developing  an  equally  dangerous 


dependence  upon  foreign  methanol  and 
MTBE  for  our  motor  fuel  and  fuel  addi- 
tive needs  of  the  future. 

In  fact,  it  was  reported  in  the  recent 
edition  of  Fuel  Reformulation  maga- 
zine that — 

85  percent  of  the  known  world  scale 
[MTBE]  plant  capacity  will  be  located  in 
areas  which  are  already  exporting  petroleum 
products  to  the  North  American  market. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  take  a  moment 
to  underscore  the  importance  of  what 
this  all  means  in  relation  to  our  energy 
future. 

MTBE  is  the  favored  alternative  fuel 
by  most  oil  companies  and  petroleum 
interests.  This  should  be  of  no  surprise. 
MTBE's,  afterall,  were  invented  and  de- 
veloped in  the  1970'8  with  the  aim  of 
maximizing  the  economic  return  of 
isobutylenes  coming  trom  refineries 
and  i)etrochemical  plants.  Initially,  it 
served  as  a  powerful  octane  enhancer 
and  was  useful  in  replacing  lead  as  it 
was  being  phased  out  of  gasoline. 

But  then,  along  came  the  passage  of 
the  Clean  Air  Act  in  1990,  which  called 
for  certain  levels  of  oxygen  for  fuels 
used  in  the  CO  and  ozone  nonattain- 
ment  areas.  Suddenly,  MTBE  became  a 
product  that  could  provide  the  required 
oxygen  levels  in  the  United  States.  A 
huge  market  opened  up  not  only  for 
MTBE's  but  also  methanol.  Remember 
the  big  fight  the  oil  companies  mount- 
ed during  the  Clean  Air  Act  debate  for 
weakened  oxygen  standards?  It  was  to 
make  certain  MTBE  could  fall  within 
these  standards,  and  so  the  oil  compa- 
nies would  maintain  an  upper  hand  in 
controlling  our  fuel  supplies. 

So  what  has  happened  since  then? 

The  oil  industry  has  socked  well  over 
$5.7  billion  in  foreign  MTBE  plants. 
Consequently,  70  percent  of  all  new 
MTBE  plant  capacity  has  been  sited 
outside  of  the  United  States. 

Ultimately,  85  percent  of  MTBE  pro- 
duction will  be  located  on  foreign  soil 
in  nations  already  exporting  petroleum 
products  to  the  United  States. 

It  is  time  for  this  Congress  to  wake 
up  and  smell  the  coffee.  We  are  being 
duped  once  again  into  complacency. 

We  pass  the  alternative  Motor  Fuels 
Act  of  1988  in  the  name  of  the  national 
energy  security  in  hopes  of  promoting 
and  developing  alternative  fuels. 

We  pass  the  Clean  Air  Act  thinking 
just  maybe  America  has  some  clean  al- 
ternative fuels  that  can  suffice.  And 
now,  we  are  debating  S.  2166,  the  so- 
called  National  Energy  Security  Act. 
This  bill  professes  to  increase  the  pro- 
duction and  use  of  alternative  fUels,  for 
instance,  by  increasing  biofuels  re- 
search funding,  and  that's  fine. 

But  the  most  agrgrressive  alternative 
fuels  provision  is  the  requirement  for 
public  and  private  fleets  to  begin  phas- 
ing in  the  use  of  alternative-fueled  ve- 
hicles. It  is  estimated  that  this  could 
eventually  result  in  about  5  million  al- 
ternative fueled  vehicles. 

This  sounds  great.  But  what  good  is 
it  if  all  of  them  are  fueled  with  meth- 
anol and  MTBE  from  Saudi  Arabia. 
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BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  through- 
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example,    the    amendment    in- 
output  from  stripper  wells,  or 
that  produce  less  than  10  barrels 
per  day,  under  the  umbrella  of  al- 
ive  fuels.    I   do   not   understand 
are  proposing  to  include  oil  in 
to  support  alternative  fuels, 
seemed   to   be   a  rather   serious 
that  could  undermine  the  ef- 

of  the  program. 

also  concerned  about  whether 

portions  of  the  amendment  would 

as  predicted.  The  sum  of  these 

led  me  to  vote  to  table  the 

While  I  am  willing  to  back 

efforts  on  alternative  fuels, 

>elleve  that  with  respect  to  many 

issues    we    must    push 

the    imknown,    there    were    too 

unresolved   difficulties    in    this 

for  me  to  support  its  passage 

time. 

it  must  be  emphasized  that  the 
of  this  amendment  does   not 
this   bill    blank   on   alternative 
Requirements  to  increase  use  of 
fueled  fleet  vehicles  re- 
in this  bill.  We  will  have  a  solid 
place  for  expanded  use  of  alter- 
fuels  in  the  years  ahead.  Those 
are  sure  to  need  revision  and  ex- 
in  the  years  ahead,  and  I  ex- 
I  will  support  many  of  them, 
this  case,  I  think  it  is  best  that 
its  terms  better  before 
forward. 

JOHNSTON.    Mr.    President,    I 
he  remainder  of  the  time. 
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I  move  to  table  the  amendment.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  to  lay  on  the  table 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Vermont. 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  [Mr.  Harkin]  and  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Kerrey] 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Inouye]  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Stevens]  is 
necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are  there 
any  other  Senators  in  the  Chamber 
who  desire  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  57, 
nays  39,  as  follows: 

[RoUcall  Vote  No.  18  Leg.] 
YEAS— 57 


Akaka 

Dole 

McCain 

Bentsen 

Domenicl 

McConnell 

Biden 

Dur«nberger 

Moynihan 

Bineranuui 

Ford 

Murkowski 

Bond 

Gam 

Nickles 

Boren 

Gorton 

Pryor 

Bradley 

Gramm 

Riegle 

Breaux 

Hatch 

Roth 

Brown 

Hatfield 

Rttdman 

Bumpers 

Henin 

Seymour 

Burdlck 

Helms 

Shelby 

Bums 

Hollings 

Simpson 

Byrd 

Johnston 

Smith 

Coats 

Kassebaum 

Specter 

Cochran 

Kohl 

Symms 

Conrad 

Levin 

Thurmond 

Craig 

Lott 

Wallop 

D'Amato 

Lugar 

Wamer 

Danforth 

.Mack 

NAYS— 39 

Wofford 

Adams 

Gore 

Nunn 

Baucus 

Graham 

Packwood 

Bryan 

Grassley 

Pell 

Chafee 

Jeffords 

Pressler 

Cohen 

Kasten 

Reid 

Cranston 

Kennedy 

Robb 

Daschle 

Kerry 

Rockefeller 

DeConclnl 

Lautenberg 

Sanford 

Dixon 

Leahy 

Sarbanes 

Dodd 

Lieljerman 

Sasser 

Exon 

Metzenbaum 

Simon 

Fowler 

Mlkulski 

Wellstone 

Glenn 

Mitchell 

Wlrth 

NOT  VOTING—* 

Harkin 

Kerrey 

Stevens 

Inouye 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  the 
amendment  (No.  1530)  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  Dixon]. 


AMENDMENT  NO.  1531 

(Purpose:  To  express  the  sense  of  the  Senate 

In  support  of  U.S.  workers,  and  for  other 

purposes) 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  that  has  been 
cleared  on  both  sides  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  fl-om  Illinois  [Mr.  Ddcon],  for 
himself,  Mr.  Riegle,  Mr.  Gore,  Mr.  DeCon- 
ciNi,  Mr.  Levin.  Mr.  Daschle,  Mr.  Burdick, 
Mr.  Glenn,  Mr.  Harkin.  and  Mr.  D'Amato. 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  1531. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place,  insert  the  follow- 
ing- new  section; 

SEC.    .  SUPPORT  FOR  UNITED  STATES  WORKERS. 

(a)  Findings.— The  Senate  finds  that^ 

(1)  the  United  States  worker  is  one  of  the 
most  productive  in  the  world; 

(2)  based  on  gross  domestic  product  pro- 
duced per  employed  person,  the  United 
States  Is  rated  number  one  in  productivity 
compared  to  Canada.  Japan.  Korea.  Ger- 
many, and  Britain; 

(3)  according  to  a  study  (based  on  statistics 
from  the  Organization  for  Economic  Co- 
operation and  Development)  during  the  mid- 
1980's.  America  produced  almost  twice  as 
much  as  Japan  for  every  man-hour  worked; 

(4)  it  was  the  hard  work,  dedication,  and 
efficiency  of  United  States  workers  that 
made  the  United  States  the  number  one  in- 
dustrial power  in  the  world; 

(5)  the  quality  of  United  States  products  is 
one  of  the  best  in  the  world; 

(6)  the  United  States  leads  in  many  areas 
including  computer  software  and  hardware 
technology,  pharmaceuticals,  biotechnology, 
construction  engineering,  entertainment. 
Agriculture  and  energy  and  environmental 
control; 

(7)  the  United  States  has  been  able  to  suc- 
cessfully export  to  other  areas  of  the  world; 

(8)  the  trade  deficit  with  Japan  for  1991  is 
approximately  $42  billion; 

(9)  United  States  and  other  foreign  auto 
makers  attempting  to  sell  in  Japan  have  less 
than  3  percent  of  the  Japanese  market; 

(10)  Japan's  structural  impediments,  such 
as  restrictive  distribution  system,  exclusion- 
ary business  practices,  keiretsu  relation- 
ships, regulatory  system,  land  iwlicy.  and 
predatory  pricing  practices,  prevent  United 
States  companies  from  fairly  competing  in 
Japan; 

(11)  Japan's  tariffs  and  quotas  on  foreign 
agricultural  goods  restrict  the  import  of 
United  States  agricultural  products  into 
Japan; 

(12)  Japan  continues  to  violate  United 
States  copyright,  patent,  and  trademark  pro- 
tection laws;  and 

(13)  Japan  continues  to  restrict  foreign  di- 
rect investment  in  certain  industries,  while 
the  United  States  permits  unrestricted  for- 
eign investment. 

(b)  Sense  of  the  Senate.— It  is  the  sense 
of  the  Senate  that  the  Senate  objects  to — 

(1)  the  comments  made  by  Japan's  Speaker 
of  the  House.  Yoshlo  Sakurauchi,  regarding 
American  workers,  and 
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(2)  the  statements  made  by  Prime  Minister 
Klichi  Miyazawa  disparaging  the  American 
work  ethic  and  undermining  the  commit- 
ment that  was  made  with  President  Bush. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  offer  an  amendment  to  S.  2166. 
This  amendment  in  support  of  Amer- 
ican workers  is  very  similar  to  Senate 
Resolution  245.  which  was  introduced 
by  me  on  January  21,  1992. 

On  January  19,  Japan's  Speaker  of 
the  House  Yoshio  Sakurauchi  said, 
"American  workers  don't  work  hard 
enough."  He  added  that  our  workers 
were  lazy  and  illiterate.  Later  we  get 
an  apology.  On  the  same  day.  Prime 
Minister  Kiichi  Miyazawa  said  that 
Japan  did  not  actually  have  a  firm 
commitment  to  buy  more  American 
cars.  Later  they  apologized  for  that, 
too.  On  Monday,  Prime  Minister 
Miyazawa  said  that  America's  work 
ethic  is  lacking.  They  have  apologized 
for  that  statement,  too.  These  com- 
ments are  a  series  of  statements  made 
by  Japanese  officials  regarding  the 
American  work  ethic.  American  work- 
ers, and  American  products.  What 
should  we  believe — the  statements  or 
the  apologies? 

A  couple  of  weeks  ago  in  Chicago, 
3.000  people  lined  up  outside  in  subzero 
temperatures  for  1,000  job  openings  in  a 
new  Sheraton  Hotel.  One  man  had  a 
baby  wrapped  inside  his  coat.  He  did 
not  have  enough  money  for  a  baby- 
sitter, so  he  stood  outside  in  the  freez- 
ing cold  with  a  baby  in  his  coat.  He  did 
this  because  he  wanted  to  work. 


Americans  want  to  work  and  they 
work  hard.  I  have  met  workers  in  shoe 
factories,  steel  plants,  and  candy  com- 
panies. All  of  these  workers  produce 
quality  work,  so  before  Japan's  offi- 
cials make  any  more  comments  about 
our  work  ethic,  they  should  come  and 
meet  some  of  our  workers. 

This  very  simple  Senate  resolution 
that  I  am  offering  objects  to  the  com- 
ments made  by  Japanese  officials  dis- 
paraging U.S.  workers  and  their  at- 
tempts to  undermine  the  commitment 
that  was  made  with  President  Bush  re- 
garding autos  and  auto  parts.  Con- 
tained in  the  resolution  are  studies 
done  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor 
and  the  Organization  for  Economic  Co- 
operation and  Development.  These 
studies  refute  the  Japanese  officials' 
statements  about  our  workers'  per- 
formance. 

The  United  States  is  ranked  No.  1  in 
productivity  compared  to  Japan  Can- 
ada, Korea,  Germany,  Britain  in  terms 
of  gross  domestic  product  produced  per 
employed  person,  the  international 
measure  of  productivity  levels.  I  have 
the  chart  here  if  anyone  wishes  to  in- 
spect it.  I  will  put  it  in  the  Record. 

According  to  a  study  by  the  Organi- 
zation for  Economic  Cooperation  and 
Development,  during  the  mid-1980's, 
America  produced  almost  twice  as 
much  as  Japan  for  every  man-hour 
worked.  We  also  work  more  hours  per 
week  than  German  workers. 


Even  in  documents  produced  by 
Japan,  the  United  States  does  well.  In 
a  Japanese  economic  planning  survey 
on  110  critical  technologies  in  1991,  it 
concluded  that  the  United  States  domi- 
nated 43  of  them.  Japanese  firms  33, 
with  European  and  others  dominating 
the  remaining  34.  Our  workers  and  in- 
dustries must  be  doing  something 
right. 

The  Senate  resolution  also  lists  the 
structural  barriers  that  restrict  our 
products  from  being  sold  in  Japan. 
Since  1963,  the  entire  world  has  had  a 
trade  deficit  with  Japan.  This  means  29 
years  that  other  countries  like  us  have 
had  a  trade  deficit  with  Japan.  Obvi- 
ously, it  is  not  only  America  that  has 
trouble  selling  in  Japan. 

Japan  needs  to  look  seriously  at 
their  trade  practices  instead  of  putting 
the  blame  on  our  workers.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  adopt 
this  Senate  resolution. 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  thank  the  managers  for 
their  support 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Gra- 
ham). Has  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
submitted  the  resolution? 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  have  submitted  the  res- 
olution. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
productivity  records  be  printed  in  the 

RE(X)RD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


RELATIVE  LEVELS:  PURCHASING-POWER-PARITY  EXCHANGE  RATES— REAL  GROSS  DOMESTIC  PRODUCT,  REAL  GDP  PER  CAPITA,  AND  REAL  GDP  PER  EMPLOYED  PERSON  OUTPUT 

BASED  ON  OECD  PRICE  WEIGHTS 
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Mr.  JOHNSTON  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana. 

Mr.   JOHNSTON.   Mr.   President,  we 
have  discussed   this  matter  with  the 


distinguished  Senator  from  Illinois  and 
are  willing  to  accept  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  debate? 


If  not,  without  objection  the  amend- 
ment is  agreed  to. 

So    the    amendment   (No.    1531)    was 
agreed  to. 
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DIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 


reconi  lider. 


The 
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PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  mo- 
table  the  motion  to  reconsider 
upon  the  table. 

ALTERNATIVE  FUELS 

BURNS.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
i  moment  to  discuss  the  alter- 
fuels  provisions  of  S.  2166.  In 
I   offered  language   to   in- 
alternative  fuels  as  broadly  de- 
I  did  it  because  I  feel  that  we 
wean  ourselves  off  foreign  oil. 
amendment    requires    the    Sec- 
of  Energy   to   assess   the   eco- 
situation  regarding  the  supply 
demand  of  oil  and  gasoline.  If  the 
of  oil  is  disrupted,  then  the  Sec- 
could  turn  to  alternative  fuels 
way  of  keeping  the  economy  in 
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I  w  int  alternative  fuels  to  succeed. 
But  I  do  not  want  the  oil  industry  to 
destn  y  a  small  industry  because  it  is 
being  forced  upon  them.  The  amend- 
ment was  all  that  we  could  get  at  the 
time.  It  moves  in  the  right  direction, 
and  itj  is  doable. 

ELECTRIC  POWERED  VEHICLES 

DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  as  we 
consii  er  S.  2166,  the  National  Energy 
Secui  ity  Act  of  1992,  I  thought  I  would 
take  i  moment  of  the  Senate's  time  to 
the  Arizona  Public  Service 
the  largest  electric  utility  in 
for  their  innovative  and  for- 
ward-looking support  of  electric  pow- 
\|ehicles. 
in  Arizona  will  never  admit  to 
anytl^ng  except  crystal  blue  skies  and 
simshine.  Unfortunately,  Phoe- 
Tucson,  as  with  many  of  our 
s  cities,  increasingly  report 
noncdmpliance  with  Federal  and  State 
qpality  regulations.  Frankly,  too 
of  our  cities  have  days  when  the 
ality  is  unhealthy  for  many  of 


a  id 


qi 

ci  tizens. 


envir  mmental 


cems 


Mr.  President,  as  you  know,  we 
ipent  hours  and  days  debating  en- 
ssues.  Today,  we  continue  discus- 
>f  those  needs  in  the  context  of 
I  ational  Energy  Security  Act  of 
'  Tie  future  of  our  country  is  one  of 
increi  sing  energy  needs,  decreasing 
knowp  energy  sources,  and  heightened 
and  public  health  con- 
We  have  discussed  many  ways  to 
our  energy  problems,  and  yet 
not  agreed  on  any  one  course  of 
One  of  the  solutions  proposed 
1  €en  requiring  increased  vehicle 
ise  of  alternative  energy  sources, 
we  in  Congress  have  worked  to- 
legislative  solutions  for  the  air 
and  energy  issue  facing  our  Na- 
APS  has  had  a  history  of  action 
development  of  electric  vehicles. 
M^ork  that  this  corporation  has  un- 
in  this  field  demonstrates 
that  it  can  be  both  economical  and 
pract  cal  to  use  electric  powered  vehi- 
tp  improve  air  quality  while  reduc- 
reliance  on  foreign  energy  re- 


oiir 


The  Arizona  Department  of  Environ- 
mental Quality  performed  a  study  on 
urban  haze  in  Phoenix,  and  concluded 
that  50-90  percent  of  the  Phoenix  and 
Tucson  haze  is  caused  by  motor  vehicu- 
lar activities,  specifically  tailpipe 
emissions.  While  much  work  still  needs 
to  be  done,  many  contend  that  electric 
vehicles  could  reduce  much  of  these 
harmful  consequences  without  com- 
promising our  society's  need  for  read- 
ily available  personal  transportation. 

When  automobiles  were  still  rel- 
atively new  machines,  many  of  them 
were  electric.  As  early  as  1966,  APS 
bought  and  restored  a  1915  Detroit  elec- 
tric car  for  display  at  the  Arizona 
State  Fair.  This  car  is  still  around  and 
may  be  seen  at  special  events  and  cele- 
brations in  Arizona. 

In  1967,  APS  began  its  research  in 
practical  electrically  powered  modern 
vehicles  when  it  purchased  a  converted 
sedan  for  $5,000,  the  Mars  II.  APS  em- 
ployees made  the  first  successful  cross- 
country trip  by  electric  car — from  De- 
troit to  Phoenix  in  17  days.  The  Mars  II 
cruised  at  speeds  of  45-55  mph,  covering 
2,226  miles  while  consuming  1,074  kilo- 
watts of  energy.  The  cost  was  $27.17  or 
1.2  cents  per  mile. 

According  to  the  Electric  Power  Re- 
search Institute,  even  when  powerplant 
emissions  to  support  increased  electric 
generation  for  the  vehicles  are  factored 
in,  electrically  powered  vehicles  are 
still  90  percent  cleaner  than  internal 
combustion  engines.  Electrically  pow- 
ered cars  have  the  ability  to  reduce 
major  pollutant  emissions  by  97  per- 
cent over  traditional  gasoline  powered 
vehicles.  These  emissions  include  vola- 
tile organic  compounds  and  carbon 
monoxide.  Also,  electric  vehicles  do 
not  use  engine  oil  or  antifreeze,  and 
the  batteries  are  97  percent  recyclable. 

The  United  States  is  today  largely 
self-sufficient  in  our  ability  to  produce 
electricity.  Our  present  electric  gen- 
eration base  has  ample  capacity  al- 
ready on  line  to  fuel  many  millions  of 
electric  vehicles.  APS  has  used  our 
self-sufficiency  in  electrical  generation 
to  foster  research  into  the  electric  car. 

They  hosted  the  International  Elec- 
tric Vehicle  Symposium  in  Phoenix  in 
1968.  In  the  1970's,  APS  obtained  and 
used  two  electric  vans  as  part  of  the 
National  Electric  Vehicle  Council  re- 
search program.  In  fact,  Mr.  President, 
their  research  on  electronic  control 
systems  technology  is  used  in  many  of 
today's  electric  cars. 

In  the  eighties,  APS  in  cooperation 
with  the  Department  of  Energy,  began 
evaluating  22  electric  pickup  trucks, 
cars,  and  cargo  vans.  In  1989,  3  con- 
verted 1988  Ford  Escort  station  wagons 
were  added  to  the  APS  fleet  and  initi- 
ated a  new  phase  of  research  testing 
sealed,  lead-acid  batteries. 

In  February  1991,  they  purchased  two 
more  vans  which  were  the  first  com- 
mercially available  electric-powered 
vehicles.  Electric  vehicles  are  used  by 


APS  for  routine  company  business  and 
research  purposes.  They  have  one  of 
the  largest  electric  commuter  car 
fleets  in  the  Nation. 

APS  and  Southern  California  Edison 
have  joined  together  in  a  joint  research 
program  to  develop  a  new  battery 
which  will  allow  electric  vehicles  to 
perform  comparably  to  gasoline-pow- 
ered vehicles.  In  March  of  last  year,  a 
test  of  the  new  battery  developed  by 
this  partnership  set  a  new  performance 
standard  for  electric  vehicles  on  a  sin- 
gle charge.  The  car  developed  by  APS 
and  Southern  California  Edison  contin- 
ues to  set  new  records  for  speed  and 
distance. 

Mr.  President,  the  efforts  of  APS  in 
the  field  of  electric  vehicles  have  been 
the  subject  of  comment  and  praise  in 
such  diverse  publications  as  Auto- 
motive News,  Popular  Science,  Electric 
Light  and  Power,  and  Environment 
Week,  as  well  as  by  many  commenta- 
tors, including  Paul  Harvey.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  articles  from 
the  Arizona  Republic,  Arizona  Daily 
Star,  Tempe  Daily  News  Tribune, 
Phoenix  El  Sol,  and  Chino  Valley  Re- 
view appear  in  the  RECORD  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks. 

While  I  sometimes  find  myself  in  dis- 
agreement with  positions  taken  by  the 
utility  industry  on  other  energy  issues, 
I  believe  that  credit  must  be  griven 
when  credit  is  due.  Electric  cars  may 
not  be  for  everyone  or  for  every  use, 
but  they  represent  a  challenge  and  a 
partial  answer  for  some  of  our  prob- 
lems created  by  our  energy  consump- 
tive society  while  protecting  our  envi- 
ronment. APS  deserves  recognition  and 
our  support  for  its  efforts  to  meet  the 
challenge  of  cleaner  air,  while  conserv- 
ing energy  in  exploring  new  applica- 
tions of  old  technologies.  This  will  cre- 
ate a  healthier  environment  for  future 
generations,  and  I  applaud  their  ef- 
forts. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were    ordered    to    be    printed    in    the ' 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Arizona  Republic,  Oct.  27,  1991] 

Car  of  Future  Almost  Here  Today 

(By  Bob  Golfen) 

Just  imagine,  a  city  filled  with  cars, 
trucks  and  buses  that  emit  no  exhaust  and 
make  no  noise  as  they  coast  along.  They 
would  need  minimal  maintenance  and  never 
have  to  stop  for  gas. 

Instead,  we  have  the  brown  cloud  of  pollu- 
tion hovering  over  Phoenix.  We  also  have 
just  one  choice,  the  internal-combustion  en- 
gine, for  propelling  our  private  vehicles. 

More  and  more,  people  are  hoping  that 
modern  technology  will  provide  a  non-pollut- 
ing alternative  vehicle,  and  are  asking  the 
question: 

If  they  can  put  a  man  on  the  moon,  why 
can't  they  make  a  good  electric  car? 

So  far,  the  only  electric  vehicles  available 
to  the  average  motorist  have  been  too  small, 
too  slow,  too  impractical  or  simply  not  up  to 
vehicles  power  by  fossil  fuels. 

But  since  last  year,  when  California  set  a 
1998  deadline  for  having  a  significant  number 
of  "zero  emission"  vehicles  on  the  road,  cor- 


porate and  private  researchers  have  been 
working  feverishly  to  overcome  the  tech- 
nical obstacles  that  have  kept  electric  vehi- 
cles out  of  private  garages. 

"This  is  all  brand-new  technology,  all  ex- 
tremely sophisticated,"  said  Ray  Hobbs, 
leader  of  an  electric-vehicle  project  for  Ari- 
sona  Public  Service. 

***** 

Basically,  an  electric  car  has  three  compo- 
nents that  make  it  go:  an  electric  motor, 
sometimes  several;  an  electric-power  source, 
usually  rechargeable  batteries:  and  an  elec- 
tronics system  that  controls  the  driver's 
input  and  the  motor's  power  draw. 

All  three  components  are  under  study,  but 
the  power  source  has  proven  most  difficult. 
If  cars  could  go  with  an  outside  electrical 
source,  as  do  subway  trains  and  toy  slot  cars 
on  electric  tracks,  the  technology  would  be 
simple. 

But  because  an  automobile  must  carry  its 
own  source  of  power,  the  proposition  is  much 
harder.  There  is  an  inevitable  trade-off  be- 
tween range — the  distance  that  can  be  trav- 
eled before  needing  a  recharge — and  avail- 
able power. 

Traditional  lead-acid  batteries  can  power 
an  electric  car,  but  there  are  critical  prob- 
lems. The  range  is  fairly  limited  under  cur- 
rent technology.  Also,  the  required  multiple 
batteries  weight  1,000  pounds  or  more,  and 
there  are  environmental  concerns  about  the 
batteries'  sulfuric  acid  and  lead  plates. 

ZERO  exhaust  emissions 

Some  other  rechargeable  systems  being  ex- 
plored include  nickel  cadmium,  which  also 
contains  hazardous  materials;  zinc-air, 
which  has  great  range  but  technical  prob- 
lems plus  high  cost;  and  sodium  sulfate, 
which  requires  prohibitively  high  operating 
temperatures. 

The  biggest  advantage  of  electric  vehicles 
is  zero  exhaust  emissions,  although  some 
critics  point  out  that  increased  loads  on 
electric-company  power  plants  might  in- 
crease pollutants  that  they  emit. 

Arizona  has  become  something  of  a  focal 
point  for  electric-vehicle  research.  Virtually 
every  major  automaker  has  a  vehicle  testing 
facility  in  Arizona,  and  most  are  involved  in 
some  form  of  electric-vehicle  development. 
Notable  is  General  Motors,  which  set  imagi- 
nations soaring  last  year  with  its  electric 
sports-car  prototype,  the  Impact. 

APS  and  Motorola  are  cooperating  in  elec- 
tric-vehicle research.  APS  has  had  experi- 
mental vehicles  in  its  fleet  for  about  a  dec- 
ade. It  even  has  a  working  survivor  from  the 
early  days  of  electric  cars,  a  1910  Detroit 
Electric. 

A  LFITLE  MARVEL 

Of  the  electric  vehicles  that  APS  uses, 
Hobbs  is  most  enthusiastic  about  the 
EVcorts,  made  by  the  Chicago  company  from 
converted  Ford  Escort  station  wagons. 

"That  EVcort  is  a  little  marvel,"  he  said. 
"The  EVcort  is  the  best  vehicle  in  the  coun- 
try that  you  can  get  right  now." 

But,  he  added,  there  are  serious  limita- 
tions. The  EVcort  is  heavy  and  not  as  easy 
to  drive  as  a  gas- powered  model,  and  it  has 
a  range  of  only  50  or  60  miles  before  needing 
a  recharge.  Also,  there  are  no  support  serv- 
ices such  as  trained  mechanics  or  public 
electrical  outlets  for  recharging. 

In  recent  years,  electric-car  proponents 
have  set  out  on  a  course  begun  nearly  a  cen- 
tury ago  when  the  first  automobiles  com- 
peted in  road  races  and  endurance  events  to 
improve  the  breed  and  erase  public  skep- 
ticism. 

The  Phoenix  area  is  home  of  the  visionary 
Solar  and  Electric  500,  a  contest  of  speed  and 


endurance  for  automobiles  powered  by  bat- 
teries or  solar  rays.  Promoter  Ernie  Holden 
said  that  the  second  running,  in  April,  prom- 
ises to  be  a  showcase  of  recent  advance- 
ments. 

In  1992  race  will  be  more  competitive  than 
the  1991  meet,  he  said,  in  which  a  Honda  CRX 
powered  by  an  experimental  zinc-air  battery 
far  outclassed  its  less-sophisticated  competi- 
tion. The  CRX,  backed  by  APS  and  developed 
by  Dreisbach  Electro-Motive  Inc.  of  Califor- 
nia, had  been  predicted  as  the  winner. 

BREAKTHROUGHS,  ENTHUSIASM 

But  this  year,  Holden  said,  it  will  be  im- 
possible to  pick  the  outcome  of  the  race. 

Holden  said  he  is  excited  about  break- 
throughs and  public  enthusiasm  for  electric 
vehicles. 

"This  is  like  Sputnik  and  the  Oklahoma 
land  rush  both  happening  at  the  same  time," 
he  said. 

The  local  race  isn't  the  only  500  being  tar- 
geted by  electric-vehicle  pioneers.  A  Scotts- 
dale  firm  is  attempting  to  build  two  electric 
race  cars  for  next  year's  Indianapolis  500. 

Leading  that  program  is  Larry  Burton,  a 
former  chief  mechanic  for  many  years  o.i 
Indy  teams,  and  an  experienced  builder  of 
race  cars  and  aircraft. 

Burton  aid  the  technology  going  into  the 
two  groundbreaking  Indy  cars  includes 
newly  developed  motors  and  battery  sys- 
tems. 

Indy  officials  have  been  responsive,  he 
said,  but  they  will  need  to  analyze  the  cars 
before  allowing  them  to  run  against  conven- 
tional races. 

"Cars  with  experimental  engines  are  not 
excluded  but  must  be  demonstrated,"  Burton 
said.  "The  Speedway  has  always  sought  after 
different  technology." 

The  entire  Indy-car  effort,  he  said,  is 
geared  toward  advancing  the  development  of 
electric  vehicles. 

"It's  going  to  take  $10  million  to  build  the 
two  cars,"  said  Burton,  adding  that  he  has  fi- 
nancial backers  and  is  trying  to  line  up  spon- 
sors. 

"But  that's  cheap  when  you  consider  what 
it  will  do  for  public  opinion  of  electric  cars." 

PROMOTING  A  PROTOTTPE 

Rodger  Ward,  twice  winner  of  the  Indy  in 
the  1960s,  has  been  in  Phoenix  to  promote  an 
electric-car  prototype  that  is  wrapped  in  a 
beautiful  Italian  body. 

Ward  is  trying  to  drum  up  interest  in  the 
EXAR-1  from  investors  so  production  can 
begin  on  the  sporty  four-seater,  which  has  a 
lightweight  acrylic  body,  performs  as  well  as 
gas-powered  cars  and  will  sell  for  about 
S14,000. 

There  are  many  other  innovators  in  the 
Phoenix  area,  such  as  engineer  Howard 
Greene  and  businessman  Dick  Clark,  who 
have  Avorked  together  15  years  to  develop 
wh^-they  say  is  a  revolutionary  vehicle  that 
includes  circuitry  to  cut  in  half  the  power 
used  by  its  electric  motor. 

[From  the  Arizona  Daily  Star] 
Electric  Car  From  Honda  a  Pacesetter 
Arizona  companies,  just  like  everyone  else, 
are  in  the  hunt  to  develop  a  marketable  elec- 
tric car. 

Wednesday.  Arizona  Public  Service  Co. 
held  a  press  and  public  review  of  its  electric 
vehicle  project  in  Phoenix. 

The  presentation  was  to  highlight  the 
Zinc-Air  Electric  Honda  CRX,  which  in  late 
August  traveled  251  miles  on  a  single  battery 
charge  on  public  roads  in  the  Santa  Barbara, 
Calif.,  area.  That  was  a  new  dlstance-per- 
charge  record  for  an  electric  passenger  car. 


The  electric  Honda  also  won  an  electric 
stock  car  race  held  earlier  this  year  at  Phoe- 
nix International  Raceway,  and  holds  the  na- 
tional 1-mile  closed  course  speed  record  for 
an  electric  car,  69.44  miles  an  hour,  accord- 
ing to  APS  spokeswoman  Maria  Arellano. 

The  car  is  sponsored  by  APS  and  Southern 
California  Edison.  From  the  exterior  it  looks 
no  different  from  any  other  Honda,  but  under 
the  hood.  It's  an  entirely  new  g&me. 

The  car  is  powered  by  zinc-air  batteries  de- 
veloped by  Dreisbach  ElectroMotive  Inc.,  a 
research  and  development  firm  in  Santa  Bar- 
bara. 

Driesbach,  known  as  DEMI  within  the  re- 
newable energy  industry,  developed  the  zinc- 
air  battery  to  "have  about  eight  times  the 
energy  content  by  weight  of  conventional 
lead-acid  or  nickel-cadmium  batteries,"  said 
DEMI  engineer  Len  Danczyk. 

Danczyk  said  that  under  optimal  condi- 
tions the  electric  Honda  could  go  as  far  as 
400  miles  without  a  charge. 

Distance  is  the  barrier  holding  back  com- 
mercial production  of  an  electric  car  say  of- 
ficials In  the  automotive,  electronic  and  en- 
ergy fields. 

General  Motors  plans  to  introduce  its  im- 
pact electric  car  by  the  late  19908.  The  im- 
pact is  a  two-passenger  compact  commuter 
car. 

Among  the  imports,  Driesbach  already  of- 
fers a  small  electric  car  in  Japan,  and  Nissan 
has  a  four-passenger,  two-door  concept  car 
which  has  done  250  kilometers  (155  miles)  on 
a  charge. 

Ross  Roberts,  vice  president  of  the  Ford 
Division  of  Ford  Motor  Co.,  said  during  a  re- 
cent Tucson  visit  that  all  the  major  U.S. 
automakers  have  electric  cars  at  some  stage 
of  development,  and  they're  all  stymied  by 
the  same  problem. 

"There  are  going  to  be  electric  cars,  and 
we're  going  to  be  in  the  business.  The  prob- 
lem is  how  are  you  going  to  build  a  better 
battery  to  power  it,"  Roberts  said. 

In  January,  Ford,  General  Motors  and 
Chrysler  formed  the  United  States  Advanced 
Battery  Consortium.  The  Battery  Consor- 
tium works  to  "develop  advanced  energy  sys- 
tems capable  of  providing  future  generations 
of  electric  vehicles  with  significantly  in- 
creased range  and  performance,"  according 
to  a  release  from  the  consortium. 

Along  with  the  Big  Three,  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  and  the  Electric  Power  Re- 
search Institute  are  involved  in  the  consor- 
tium's research,  said  a  consortium  spokes- 
man. 

The  consortium  "is  not  a  joint  vehicle  re- 
search program  and  doesn't  involve  joint 
battery  production,"  said  the  spokesman,  a 
Ford  engineer  who  asked  not  to  be  identified. 

Rather,  the  program  is  looking  to  identify 
the  best  options  for  development  of  an  in- 
creased range  battery  system  by  the  end  of 
the  1990s,  when  California  will  be  the  first 
state  to  demand  that  a  percentage  of  its  ve- 
hicles be  non-polluting. 

"We're  all  working  toward  the  California 
mandate  in  1988,"  he  said. 

Danczyk,  the  DEMI  engineer,  said  small 
research  and  development  firms  like  his  will 
not  be  able  to  meet  that  short  deadline 
alone,  and  look  to  the  automobile  manufac- 
turers to  pick  up  on  their  research  when  it 
looks  promising  enough. 

[From  the  Tempe  Dally  News  Tribune] 

New,  Improved  Electric  Cars  Making 

Return,  Fair  Shows 

(By  Janie  Magruder) 

The    Detroit    Electric    was    a    handsome, 

clean-running  automobile,  first  built  in  1907. 
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c  rank  to  turn,  no  runnbles.  rattles  or 
terrtiy  ng  explosions,  no  g&a  fumes,  oil  or 
grease,  the  Detroit  carried  tum-of-the-cen- 
tury  U  dies  around  town  in  splendor  at  a  top 
speed  <  f  30  mph. 

Abov  1 1.000  of  these  electric  cars  were  sold 
before  World  War  I.  before  Henry  Ford  began 
mass  iroducing  automobiles  with  internal 
combu  ition  engines  and  before  electric-car 
ownen  tired  of  recharging  batteries  every  40 
to  60  rqiles 
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jlectric  car  has  fewer  moving  parts, 
th  IS  requires  far  less  maintenance  than 
ga^powered  counterpart.  Hobbs  said.  To 
the  battery,  the  owner  simply  con- 
cable  from  a  recharger  inside  the  car 
^ectric  outlet  in  the  garage, 
plans  to  market  in  the  mid  1990s  an 
sports  car   that   is  comparable   in 
xJb  its  current  models.  Hobbs  said, 
tl  e  meantime,  the  city  of  Phoenix  has 
purcha  sed  an  electric  shuttle  bus  for  S188.000 
supi  ilement  its  gas-driven  downtown  shut- 
w  lich  sell  for  $147,000.  The  new  bus  will 
In  April  but  until  then,  the  city  has 
d  an  electric  shuttle  from  the  city  of 
Barbara.  Free  rides  are  available  from 
to  2  p.m.  daily  on  the  downtown  shut- 


to 
ties. 
arrive 
borro? 

Santa 
11  a.m 
tie  route 

Driv  T  Cyndi  Garrett  said  the  electric 
model  steers  easily,  belches  no  fumes  and 
makes  little  noise. 

[Frt  m  the  Phoenix  El  Sol.  Sept.  27.  1991] 
AI  S  AND  Motorola  Jointly  Develop 
E:  CITING  Electric  Vehicle  Project 
Repr  jsentatives  from  APS,  Motorola  and 
Dreisb  ich  ElectroMotive  Inc.  joined  Gov- 
Fife  Symington  and  U.S.  Environ- 
Protection  Agency  Administrator 
K.  Reilly  in  Phoenix  to  discuss  new 
techndogy  in  electric  car  technology.  The 
losted  by  APS  and  Motorola  included 
exiibition  of  the  Zinc-Air  Electric  Honda 
holds  the  world  record  of  251  miles 
e  charge, 
and  Southern  California  Edison  co- 
the  CRX  experiment  which  started  a 
.  The  Zinc-Air  powered  Honda  CRX 
research  and  development  project 
APS  and  Southern  California  Edison 
The  purpose  is  to  develop  a  high  per- 
formance Zinc-Air  powered  electric  vehicle. 
Hon|a  of  North  America  joined  the  project 
of  this  year  and  the  project  if  con- 
through  ElectroMotive  Inc.,  who  de- 
veloped the  Zinc- Air  battery.  DEMI  Zinc-Air 
technc  logy  is  a  wall-plug  rechargeable  gelled 
electn  lyte    (and    hence    maintenance-free) 
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variant  of  the  Zinc-Oxygen  battery  couple 
commonly  used  in  Hearing  Aids.  DEMI  has 
made  major  breakthroughs  in  making  the 
battery  rechargeable  and  in  increasing  the 
battery's  power  density  while  maintaining 
mechanical  simplicity,  a  very  low  raw  mate- 
rial cost  and  a  very  high  energy  density  of 
up  to  200  Wh/kg.  or  about  8  times  that  of  a 
conventional  lead-acid  or  Nickel-cadmium 
batteries. 

This  new  technology  for  the  first  time  al- 
lows electric  vehicle  performance  to  ap- 
proach that  of  gasoline-powered  vehicles. 
The  principle  limitation  of  DEMI  Zinc-Air 
technology  is  its  rather  short  one  to  two 
years  service  life.  However,  Zinc-Air  used  ex- 
tremely low  cost  materials  so  that  total  op*- 
erating  costs  per  mile  appear  competitive 
with  other  advanced  vehicle  economics  with 
additional  development. 

Laboratory  tests  of  DEMI  Zinc-Air  cells 
have  yielded  up  to  75  over  20,000  miles  in  a 
properly  designed  300-mile  range  electric  ve- 
hicle. Testing  has  demonstrated  comparable 
performance  to  laboratory  systems. 

Mid-term  goals  appear  to  be  a  2-year  35,000 
mile  battery  life  which  in  turn  could  be  eco- 
nomically competitive  with  $1.25  per  gallon 
gasoline.  Electric  vehicles  (EV's)  offer  the 
promise  of  zero  emissions  when  recharged  by 
solar,  wind,  hydro  or  nuclear  power  plants. 
Even  when  recharged  by  coal  or  natural  gas 
fired  power  plants,  EV's  allow  independence 
from  foreign  oil  and  dramatically  better  en- 
ergy efficient  than  conveniently  fueled  vehi- 
cles, yielding  energy  usages  equivalent  to  100 
mpg  or  better.  California  has  mandated  that 
2%  of  all  new  vehicles  sold  in  the  state  by 
1988  must  be  electric,  with  that  percentage 
rising  to  10%  by  2003. 

[From  the  Chino  Valley  Review.  Apr.  24. 

1991] 

Electric  Vehicle  Wins  First  Electric  Race 

IN  Phoenix 

Phoenix.— A  specially  designed  electric  ve- 
hicle which  set  new  records  with  sustained 
speeds  of  62  miles  per  hour  and  traveled  108 
miles  in  two  hours  won  the  first-ever  electric 
vehicle  race,  held  in  Phoenix  recently. 

The  vehicle,  a  Honda  CRX.  was  sponsored 
by  Southern  California  Edison  Company 
(SCE)  and  Arizona  Public  Service  Company 
(APS),  and  was  designed  by  Dreisbach  Elec- 
troMotive, Inc.  (DEMI)  of  Santa  Barbara, 
California. 

"We're  extremely  pleased  with  the  per- 
formance of  this  vehicle,"  said  Joseph 
Reeves,  research  manager  at  SCE.  "This  win 
clearly  shows  that  the  future  of  electric  ve- 
hicles is  quite  bright." 

"This  win  means  that,  for  the  first  time, 
electric  vehicles  have  approached  the  per- 
formance of  gasoline-powered  vehicles."  said 
Joe  McGuirk.  APS  manager  of  research. 
"The  new  zinc-air  battery  is  a  major  step  to- 
ward putting  non-polluting  electric  vehicles 
on  the  road." 

The  Honda,  which  utilizes  a  new,  bipolar 
zinc-air-battery,  carries  up  to  eight  times 
the  energy  of  other  batteries  of  comparable 
weight.  These  new  batteries  are  "environ- 
mentally friendly,"  using  only  benign  mate- 
rials in  their  construction.  Oxygen  from  the 
air  combines  with  a  unique  zinc  paste  and  a 
specially  formulated  catalyst  to  produce 
electricity  to  power  the  vehicle. 

The  Honda  CRX  was  chosen  by  DEMI  for 
its  aerodynamic  design  and  structural  suit- 
ability. "We  had  high  hopes  for  this  vehicle, 
and  they  were  all  realized."  said  Michael 
Cheiky,  director  of  research  for  DEMI.  "This 
car  didn't  even  exist  seven  weeks  ago.  and 
today  it  set  new  records  for  speed  and  dis- 


tance. To  say  we're  pleased  is  an  understate- 
ment!" 

The  Honda  CRX  was  one  of  the  13  electric 
cars  entered  in  the  Solar  and  Electric  500 
stock  car  race  held  at  Phoenix  International 
Raceway.  The  closed-circuit  track  provided 
SCE  and  APS  an  opportunity  to  test  the  ve- 
hicle under  controlled  conditions.  In  qualify- 
ing runs,  the  Honda  CRX  set  fast  time  and  a 
new  national  record,  averaging  69.436  miles 
per  hour  on  the  one-mile  paved  oval. 

The  $20,000  first  prize  was  awarded  to  SCE. 
APS  and  DEMI  immediately  following  the 
conclusion  of  the  race.  The  winning  driver 
was  Chris  Smith,  SCAA  Formula  Atlantic 
champion,  who  is  used  to  driving  much  fast- 
er vehicles. 

"This  was  a  different  experience  for  me," 
he  said,  "but  I  really  enjoyed  the  oppor- 
tunity to  demonstrate  what  electric  vehicles 
can  do." 

The  Honda  still  had  a  projected  100  miles 
left  on  its  charge  when  the  race  concluded. 
DEMI  will  continue  to  pursue  development 
of  the  zinc-air  battery  for  use  in  other  elec- 
tric vehicles. 

order  of  procedure 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  was  leader 
time  reserved? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Leader 
time  has  been  reserved. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  in  addition 
to  the  leader's  time,  I  ask  for  10  addi- 
tional minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ECONOMIC  GROWTH 
ACCELERATION  ACT  OF  1992 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  at  the  re- 
quest of  President  Bush,  I  am  today  of- 
ficially introducing  the  administra- 
tion's Economic  Growth  Acceleration 
Act  of  1992. 

This  legislation,  combined  with  the 
President's  entire  budget  proposal,  rep- 
resents an  ambitious  plan,  with  real 
substance,  real  vision  and  real  solu- 
tions for  real  people.  The  President's 
program  features  much-needed  tax  in- 
centives for  working  and  earning 
America  to  help  get  the  economy  mov- 
ing again — and  just  as  important,  it 
does  so  without  busting  congressional 
spending  caps;  without  jacking  up  the 
Federal  deficit;  and  without  putting 
our  Nation's  security  at  risk. 

Is  it  a  perfect  plan?  It  may  not  be, 
but  the  President's  plan  is  light  years 
ahead  of  Congress,  despite  all  the  criti- 
cism we  have  been  hearing  from  some 
of  the  grumps  on  Capitol  Hill.  The 
President  has  a  plan. 

So  why  don't  the  partisan  critics  in 
Congress  just  level  with  the  American 
people:  Congress  does  not  have  a  plan. 
Let  me  repeat,  the  President's  critics — 
House  and  Senate  Democrats — do  not 
have  a  plan.  And  if  you  ask  the  Amer- 
ican people  these  days,  they  will  tell 
you  most  Members  of  Congress  do  not 
have  a  clue. 

So  let  us  follow  the  leadership  of  the 
man  with  the  plan.  President  Bush.  He 
has  proposed  a  comprehensive  plan 
that  responsibly  targets  tax  relief  and 
spending  priorities. 
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The    President's    Economic    Growth  700,000  hard-working  Kansans.   If  you  Sec.   112.  Recapture  under  section  1250  of 

Acceleration    Act    I    am    introducing  ask  me,  the  American  people  have  no  total  amount  of  depreciation, 

today  contains  seven  key  elements.  interest  in  making  any  more  interest-  Subtitle  B— Provisions  Relating  to  Passive 

And  I  have  listed  those  seven  key  ele-  free  loans  to  Washington.  Losses  and  Depreciation 
ments  on  the  chart.  We  also  have  44  Above  all,  the  President's  program  is  Sec.  121.  Passive  loss  relief  for  real  estate  de- 
days  until  the  March  20  deadline.  We  responsible,  and  pays  for  the  growth  velopers. 
will  be  speaking  every  day  and  ripping  initiatives— within    the   budget   agree-  ^*^-  ^^-  Special  allowance  for  equipment  ac- 

^r»„°I'^^'**M   T^K^^r""^'*'!!  '"ent-with  tough  proposals  on  Govern-  ^^    ,^    Elimination  TacE  depreciation 

be  down  to  zero.  Maybe  by  then  we  will  ment  spending.  The  remainder  of  the  adjustment 

have  enacted  this  package.  President's  package-to  be  introduced  Subtitle  C-Provisions  Relating  to  Real 

But  let  me  just  briefly  explain  the  later   this   week— conUins   his   initia-  Estate  Investments  by  Pension  Funds 

seven  Problems  tives  to  contain  the  explosive  growth  sec.  131.  Real  property  acquired  by  a  quali- 

A  new  $5,000  tax  credit  for  first-time  of  the  Federal  budget.  fled  organization. 

home  buyers;   penalty-free   IRA  with-  l  invite  every  Democrat— every  crit-  Sec.  132.  Special  rules  for  investments  in 

drawals;  real  estate  investment  by  pen-  ic— to  study  this  legislation  along  with  partnerships. 

sion  funds;  and  passive  loss  relief— four  the  President's  entire  package.  Again,  SubMtle  D— Provisions  Affecting 

incentives    that    will    help   spark    the  no  one,  including  myself,  will  support  Homebuyers 

sluggish  real  estate  market,  and  help  every  item  in  the  President's  budget  Sec.  141.  Credit  for  first-time  homebuyers. 

bring    the    dream    of    homeownership  plan.  But  taken  as  a  whole.  President  ^®*^-  ^*2-  Penalty-free  withdrawals  for  first 

within  the  reach  of  more  Americans;  Bush's  package  provides  just  what  the  ^°'"^  purchase. 

Job-creating  growth  incentives  such  doctor  ordered  for  our  economy:  tax  re-  Subtitle  A— Provisions  Relating  to  Capital 

as  a  reduction  in  the  capital  gains  tax  lief,  economic  growth,  and  jobs.  *^*"^ 

rate— we  believe  that  is  very,  very  im-  So,  let  us  roll  up  our  sleeves  and  get  **^-  '"•  heduction  in  capital  gains  tax  for 

portant-and  as  President  Bush  said  in  to  work.  The  President  was  right  to  ,^,  cvy.v^^^^^^l^r^^'l^^.r.r^r.  t> 

^ln!Ttt''ZSllZT^u'^.Zu  ?i^^  ^.'TT  I'^'^^f'"''  for  action-by  orcl^Zr!;S^^^rS>^A^^!^r^'^Z 

cent   of  the   people   who   will   benefit  March  20,  the  President  and  the  Amer-  gains)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 

flxjm    the    lower    rate    have    incomes  ican  people  will  expect  us  to  get  the  job  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

under  $50,000.  So  it  is  not  something  for  done.  President  Bush  delivered,  now  it  -sec.  1202.  reduction  in  capital  gains  tax 

the  rich.  is  up  to  Congress  to  do  the  same.  fOR  noncorporate  taxpayers. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Will  the  minority  lead-  The  American  people  will  be  watch-  "<*>    Deduction    allowed    for    Caphtal 

er  yield  for  a  question  on  that?  ing.  It  is  44  days  and  counting;  44  days  °*'^!r 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  would  like  to  complete  to  make  a  difference  for  every  man,  ,  Jll^Jrl^^rV^.JTr'-nrV^^^^^^ 

my    statement.    I    know    the    Senator  woman   and  child  in  America-  44  more  ^P^y^f  °^^^^  ^^'"^  *  corporation  has  a 

r^^^  T^^^ooo^^  v,„o  „ii  i,<^j„  ^r    V.     ,.  «""»«»•".  •!■""  cniiu  in  America,  -n  more  net  capital  gain,  an  amount  equal  to  the  sum 

from  Tennessee  has  all  kinds  of  charts,  days  to  decide  if  Congress  will  be  part  of  the  applicable  percentages  of  the  applica- 

I  only  have  one.  of  the  solution,  or  part  of  the  problem,  ble  capital  gain  shall  be  allowed  as  a  deduc- 

An  investment  tax  allowance  to  help  i   yield   the   remainder   of  my   time  tion. 

businesses  purchase  new  equipments  equally   divided  between   the   Senator  "*2)  Estates  and  Trusts.— In  the  case  of 

and  create  jobs;  from  New  Mexico  and  the  Senator  from  ^"  ®^^^  °^  ^^^^-  ^^^  deduction  under  para- 

And  permanent  simplification  of  the  Pennsylvania  ^^^^  *^'  ^^^^  ^  computed  by  excluding  the 

alternative  minimum  tax  depreciation  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con-  S^If from  LTes  or 'exXiges'^oVc^m"^^^^^ 

rules,  a  measure  to  curb  administrative  sent  that  the  Economic  Growth  Accel-  Lt  whTh.^nlr  sectir^2  and^'^Lrt- 

costs-and   headaches-for   many    tax-  eration  Act  of  1992  be  printed  in  the  ing  to  inclusions  of  amounts  in  gross  income 

payers-  Record.  of  beneficiaries  of  trusts),  is  includible  by  in- 

The  second  phase  of  the  President's  There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was  come  benenciaries  (other  than  corporations) 

package,  which  I  will  introduce  later  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RECORD,  as  *s  gain  derived  from  the  sale  or  exchange  of 

this  week,   proposes  additional   meas-  follows-  capital  assets. 

ures   that  also   mean  real   money   for  o  oiqs  ""'*'^  Application  PERCENTAOES.-For  pur- 

worlrinc-     Ampriran<?      Thp     Pr«»sirtpn1-'<5  poses  Of  this  subsection,  the  applicable  per- 

Dlln  reduclTSxes  on  workinrfammes  ^'  "  '""''"^  "^  "'^  ^'"''''  ""'^  """'^  "^  ^-  '^^"'^^^  ^^*"  ^  ^^«  percentages  determined 

plan  reduces  taxes  on  working  tamilles  resentatxves  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  in  accordance  with  the  following  Uble- 

by  increasing  the  personal  exemption  congress  assembled.  ,    ^                               '^ 

for  dependent  children  by  $500  from  the  title i-accelerated GROWTH  ''" "" '^ "'                              ^rcen^t. 

*^H^®°t.^®^fi  °^.*^'"^,"             ,■                  ,  SEC.  101.  SHORT  TITLE,  etc.                                       1-year  gain  15 

The  President  is  also  seeking  repeal  ,^,  ^^^^^  TiTLE.-This  title  may  be  cited    2-year  gain  30 

of  the   so-called   luxury   tax,   a  phony  as  the  "Economic  Growth  Acceleration  Act    3-year  gain  45 

soak-the-rich     scheme     that     pushed  of  1992".  "(c)  Gain  to  Which  Deduction  applies.— 
Americjan  workers  off  the  aviation  and  (b)  Amendment  of  1986  Code.— Except  as  ^"f  P"n»ses  of  this  section- 
boat   production  lines  and  right   onto  otherwise  expressly   provided,   whenever  in  .  "'■]]  Applicable  cafttal  gain.— The  term 
the  unemployment  lines.  The  President  this  title  an  amendment  or  repeal   is  ex-  2'yeirgifn'^o  tylar%^rTetL"^Lrby 
has  also  called  for  an  extension  of  the  P'-^ssed  in  terms  of  an  amendment  to.  or  re-  ^  year  f^^'  °i^  ^^^^^  »*'°  "^^^ 
tjirc-PfPd  inhs  ffl.x  rrprlif    anH  a  nprma  P«al  of.  a  section  or  other  provision,  the  ref-  taking  into  account  only  gain  which  is  prop- 
S    Sj^rPb    Lh    Hp^p^nLp^  Tav  e'-ence  shall  be  considered  to  be  made  to  a  f "^  ^^^^^  '°^  '^^'^"""^  °"  ""^  ''^^'^  February 
nent    research    and    development    tax  section  or  other  provision  of  the  Internal  ^•}^\_,.^^^  ^^^    ^    ,         .^ 
credit.  Rvenue  Code  of  1986  *^'  3-year  gain.— The  term  •3-year  gain' 

The  President  has  already  initiated  (c)  section  15  Shall  Not  APPLY.-Except    '"^f!?^ 'ht'n^r*''.^!';;,,  ^ir,  r.,  .>, v.io 

an  automatic  change  to  the  income  tax  as  otherwise  expressly  provided,  no  amend-  '    '                 capital  gain  lor  tne  taxaoie 

withholding  schedule  that  will  put  dol-  ment  made  by  this  title  shall  be  treated  as  a  ^'*('B)°the  long-term  capital  gain  determined 

lars  directly  into   the   hands  of  hard-  change  in  rate  of  tax  for  purposes  of  section  ^y  taking  into  account  only  gain  from  the 

working  middle-income   taxpayers  in-  ^^"^E^^^J^J^^^^i^JfJf^""^  ^"^^  "^  ^^-  sale  or  exchange  of  qualified  assets  held 

stead  of  into  the  pockets  of  Uncle  Sam.  "''  ^  ''^^^  °^  contents.—  ^^^^.^  ^^^^^  3  ^^^^ 

This  is  no  gimmick,  as  one  member  TABLE  OF  CONTENTS  -O)  2-year  gain.— The  term  •2-year  gain' 

of  the  President's  Cabinet  incorrectly  TITLE  I— ACCELERATED  GRO'>VTH  means  the  lesser  of— 

stated.  Sec.  101.  Short  title,  etc.  "<A)  "le  net  capital  gain  for  the  taxable 

In  my  own  home  State  of  Kansas  the  Subtitle  A-Provisions  Relating  to  Capital  ^'•(B)'"theTong-''terJ^^a^tL'l"gain  determined 

Federal     Government     over-withholds  Gains  by  taking  into  account  only  gain  fi^om  the 

more  than  a  half  billion  dollars.  This  is  Sec.  ill.  Reduction  in  capital  gains  tax  for  sale  or  exchange   of  qualified   assets  held 

in  Kansas,  every  year  from  more  than  noncorporate  taxpayers.  more  than  2  years  but  not  more  than  3  years. 
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]  -YEAR  GAIN.  The  term  '1-year  gain' 
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and 
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BEFORE  1994.— For  purposes  of  this 
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the  case  of  any  gain  from  any  sale  or 

which  is  properly  taken  into  ac- 

the  i)eriod  beginning  on  February 

ending  on  December  31,  1992.  gain 

1-year  gain  or  2-year  gain  (without 

this  subparagraph)  shall  be  treated 

gain. 

ALLOCABLE  TO  1993.— In  the  case  of 
from  any  sale  or  exchange  which  is 
taken  into  account  for  periods  dur- 
gain  which  is  1-year  gain  or  2-year 
(without  regard  to  this  subparagraph) 
treated  as  2-year  gain  and  3-year 
rekpectively. 
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*ASS-THROUGH    ENTITY    DEFINED.— For 

of  subparagraph  (A),  the  term  'pass- 
entity'  means — 
regulated  investment  company, 
real  estate  investment  trust, 
in  S  corporation, 
partnership, 

estate  or  trust,  and 
common  trust  fund. 

lECAPTURE     OF     NET     ORDINARY     LOSS 

^CTION  1231. — For  purposes  of  this  sub- 
if  any  amount  is  treated  as  ordinary 
under  section  1231(c)  for  any  taxable 


he  amount  so  treated  shall  be  allo- 
pi  oportionately  among  the  section  1231 
defined  in  section  1231(a))  for  such 
year,  and 

he  amount  so  allocated  to  any  such 
sh  ill  reduce  the  amount  of  such  gain." 

TiJeATMENT  of  COLLECTIBLES.— 

GENERAL.— Section  1222  is  amended 
ting  after  paragraph  (11)  the  foUow- 
paragraph: 

iPECLAL  RULE  FOR  COLLECTIBLES.— 

N  GENERAL.— Any  gain  or  loss  from 

or  exchange  of  a  collectible  shall  be 

as  a  short-term  capital  gain  or  loss 

case  may  be),  without  regard  to  the 

such  asset  was  held.  The  preceding 

shall  apply  only  to  the  extent  the 

loss  is  taken  into  account  in  comput- 

income. 

[TlEATMENT  OF   CERTAIN   SALES  OF   IN- 
IN   PARTNERSHIP.    ETC.— For   purpOSeS 

(A),  any  gain  from  the  sale 

of  an  interest  in  a  partnership, 

or  trust  which  is  attributable 

appreciation  in  the  value  of 

held   by   such   entity   shall    be 

as  gain  from  the  sale  or  exchange  of 

.  Rules  similar  to  the  rules  of 

751(f)  shall  apply  for  purposes  of  the 

sentence. 
COLLECTIBLE.— For  purposes   of  this 
the  term  'collectible'  means  any 
asset  which  is  a  collectible  (as  de- 
section  408(m)  without  regard  to 
paragnlph  (3)  thereof)." 


tax)  .ble 


subp  irsigTaph 


(2)  CHARITABLE  DEDUCTION  NOT  AFFECTED.— 

(A)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  17(Ke)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence:  "For  purposes  of 
this  paragraph,  section  1222  shall  be  applied 
without  regard  to  paragraph  (12)  thereof  (re- 
lating to  special  rule  for  collectibles)." 

(B)  Clause  (iv)  of  section  170(b)(1)(C)  is 
amended  by  inserting  before  the  period  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following:  "and  section 
1222  shall  be  applied  without  regard  to  para- 
graph (12)  thereof  (relating  to  special  rule  for 
collectibles)". 

(c)  Minimum  Tax.— Section  56(b)(1)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subparagraph: 

"(F)  Capital  gains  deduction  disallow- 
ance.—The  deduction  under  section  1202 
shall  not  be  allowed." 

(d)  Conforming  Amendments.— 

(1)  Section  62(a)  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  paragraph  (13)  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

"(14)  Capital  gains  deduction.— The  de- 
duction allowed  by  section  1202." 

(2)  Clause  (ii)  of  section  163(d)(4)(B)  is 
amended  by  inserting",  reduced  by  the 
amount  of  any  deduction  allowable  under 
section  1202  attributable  to  gain  from  such 
property"  after  "investment". 

(3)(A)  Subparagraph  (B)  of  section  170(e)(1) 
is  amended  by  inserting  "the  nondeductible 
percentage"  before  "the  amount  of  gain". 

(B)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  170(e)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence:  "For  purposes  of 
subparagraph  (B),  the  term  'nondeductible 
percentage"  means  100  percent  minus  the  ap- 
plicable percentage  with  respect  to  such 
property  under  section  1202(b).  or,  in  the  case 
of  a  corporation,  100  percent." 

(4)(A)  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  172(d)  (relat- 
ing to  modifications  with  respect  to  net  op- 
erating loss  deduction)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(2)  Capital  gains  and  losses  of  tax- 
payers   OTHER   THAN    CORPORATIONS.— In    the 

case  of  a  taxpayer  other  than  a  corporation — 

"(A)  the  amount  deductible  on  account  of 
losses  from  sales  or  exchanges  of  capital  as- 
sets shall  not  exceed  the  amount  includible 
on  account  of  gains  from  sales  or  exchanges 
of  capital  assets;  and 

"(B)  the  deduction  provided  by  section  1202 
shall  not  be  allowed." 

(B)  Subparagraph  (B)  of  section  172(d)(4)  is 
amended  by  inserting  ",  (2)(B),"  after  "para- 
graph (1)". 

(5)(A)  Section  221  (as  redesignated  by  sec- 
tion 224(a)  of  this  Act)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 
"SEC.  221.  CROSS  REFERENCES. 

"(1)  For  deductions  for  net  capital  gains  in 
the  case  of  a  taxpayer  other  than  a  corpora- 
tion, see  section  120^. 

"(2)  For  deductions  in  respect  of  a  dece- 
dent, see  section  691." 

(B)  The  table  of  sections  for  part  VII  of 
subchapter  B  of  chapter  1  (as  amended  by 
section  224(c)  of  this  Act)  is  amended  by 
striking  "reference"  in  the  item  relating  to 
section  221  and  inserting  "references". 

(6)  Paragraph  (4)  of  section  642(c)  is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 

"(4)  Adjustments.— To  the  extent  that  the 
amount  otherwise  allowable  as  a  deduction 
under  this  subsection  consists  of  gain  from 
the  sale  or  exchange  of  capital  assets  held 
for  more  than  1  year,  proper  adjustment 
shall  be  made  for  any  deduction  allowable  to 
the  estate  or  trust  under  section  1202  (relat- 
ing to  deduction  for  net  capital  gain).  In  the 
case  of  a  trust,  the  deduction  allowed  by  this 
subsection  shall  be  subject  to  section  681  (re- 
lating to  unrelated  business  income." 


(7)  Paragraph  (3)  of  section  643(a)  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  sentence:  "The  deduction  under  section 
1202  (relating  to  deduction  for  net  capital 
gain)  shall  not  be  taken  into  account." 

"(8)  Subparagraph  (C)  of  section  643(a)(6)  is 
amended— 

(A)  by  inserting  "(i)"  before  "there",  and 

(B)  by  inserting  ".  and  (ii)  the  deduction 
under  section  1202  (relating  to  deduction  of 
excess  of  capital  gains  over  capital  losses) 
shall  not  be  taken  into  account"  before  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof. 

(9)  Paragraph  (4)  of  section  691(c)  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  "1202,  and  1211"  and  inserting 

•1201,  1202,  and  1211". 

(10)  The  second  sentence  of  paragraph  (2)  of 
section  871(a)  is  amended  by  inserting  "such 
gains  and  losses  shall  be  determined  without 
regard  to  section  1202  (relating  to  deduction 
for  net  capital  gain)  and"  after  "except 
that". 

(11)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  1402(1)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(1)  In  general.— In  determining  the  net 
earnings  from  self-employment  of  any  op- 
tions dealer  or  commodities  dealer— 

"(A)  notwithstanding  subsection  (a)(3)(A), 
there  shall  not  be  excluded  any  gain  or  loss 
(in  the  normal  course  of  the  taxpayer's  ac- 
tivity of  dealing  in  or  trading  section  1256 
contracts)  from  section  1256  contracts  or 
property  related  to  such  contracts,  and 

"(B)  the  deduction  provided  by  section  1202 
shall  not  apply." 

(12)(A)  Subparagraph  (A)  of  section 
7518(g)(6)  is  amended  by  striking  the  last  sen- 
tence. 

(B)  Subparagraph  (A)  of  section  607(h)(6)  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936,  is  amended 
by  striking  the  last  sentence. 

(e)  Clerical  Amendment.— The  table  of 
sections  for  part  I  of  subchapter  P  of  chapter 
1  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  item: 

"Sec.  1202.  Reduction  in  capital  gains  tax  for 
noncorporate  taxpayers." 

(f)  Effective  Dates.- 

(1)  In  general.— Except  as  provided  in 
paragraph  (2),  the  amendments  made  by  this 
section  shall  apply  to  taxable  years  ending 
on  or  after  February  1,  1992. 

(2)  Treatment  of  collectibles.— 

(A)  In  general.— The  amendment  made  by 
subsection  (b)  shall  apply  to  taxable  years 
beginning  on  or  after  February  1, 1993. 

(B)  Special  rule  for  i982  taxable  year.— 
In  the  case  of  any  taxable  year  which  in- 
cludes February  1,  1992.  for  purposes  of  sec- 
tion 1202  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986 
and  section  Kg)  of  such  Code,  any  gain  or 
loss  from  the  sale  or  exchange  of  a  collect- 
ible (within  the  meaning  of  section  1222(12)  of 
such  Code)  shall  be  treated  as  gain  or  loss 
from  a  sale  of  exchange  occurring  before 
such  date. 

SEC.  112.  RECAPTURE  UNDER  SECTION   I2S0  OP 
TOTAL  AMOUNT  OF  DEPRECIATION. 

(a)  General  Rule.— Subsections  (a)  and  (b) 
of  section  1250  (relating  gain  from  disposi- 
tion of  certain  depreciable  realty)  are 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  General  Rule.— Except  as  otherwise 
provided  in  this  section,  if  section  1250  prop- 
erty is  disposed  of.  the  lesser  of— 

"(1)  the  depreciation  adjustments  in  re- 
spect to  such  property,  or 

"(2)  the  excess  of— 

"(A)  the  amount  realized  (or.  in  the  case  of 
a  disposition  other  than  a  sale,  exchange,  or 
involuntary  conversion,  the  fair  mark&t 
value  of  such  property),  over 

"(B)  the  adjusted  basis  of  such  property, 
shall  be  treated  as  gain  which  is  ordinary  in- 
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come.  Such  gain  shall  be  recognized  notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  this  subtitle. 
"(b)  Depreciation  adjustment.— For  pur- 
poses of  this  section,  the  term  'depreciation 
adjustments'  means,  in  respect  of  any  prop- 
erty, all  adjustments  attributable  to  periods 
after  December  31,  1963,  reflected  in  the  ad- 
justed basis  of  such  property  on  account  of 
deductions  (whether  in  respect  to  the  same 
or  other  property)  allowed  or  allowable  to 
the  taxpayer  or  to  any  other  person  for  ex- 
haustion, wear  and  tear,  obsolescence,  or 
amortization  (other  than  amortization  under 
section  168  (as  in  effect  before  its  repeal  by 
the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1976),  169,  185  (as  in  ef- 
fect before  its  repeal  by  the  Tax  Reform  Act 
of  1986),  188,  190,  or  193).  For  purposes  of  the 
preceding  sentence,  if  the  taxpayer  c>»n  es- 
tablish by  adequate  records  or  other  suffi- 
cient evidence  that  the  amount  allowed  as  a 
deduction  for  any  period  was  less  than  the 
amount  allowable,  the  amount  taken  into 
account  for  such  period  shall  be  the  amount 
allowed." 

(b)  Limitation  in  Case  of  Installment 
Sales.- Subsection  (i)  of  section  453  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "1250"  the  first  place  it  ap- 
pears and  inserting  "1250  (as  in  effect  on  the 
day  before  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Growth  Acceleration  Act  of  1992)". 
and 

(2)  by  striking  "1250"  the  second  place  it 
appears  and  inserting  "1250  (as  so  in  effect)". 

(c)  Conforming  Amendments.— 

(1)  Subparagraph  (E)  of  section  1250(d)(4)  is 
amended— 

(A)  by  striking  "additional  depreciation" 
and  inserting  "amount  of  the  depreciation 
adjustments",  and 

(B)  by  striking  "additional  DEPRECiA-noN" 
in  the  subi>aragraph  heading  and  inserting 

"DEPRECIATION  ADJUSTMENTS". 

(2)  Subparagraph  (B)  of  section  1250(d)(6)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(B)  DEPRECiA-noN  ADJUSTMENTS.- In  re- 
spect of  any  property  described  in  subpara- 
graph (A),  the  amount  of  the  depreciation 
adjustments  attributable  to  periods  before 
the  distribution  by  the  partnership  shall  be— 

"(i)  the  amount  of  gain  to  which  sub- 
section (a)  would  have  applied  if  such  prop- 
erty had  been  sold  by  the  partnership  imme- 
diately before  the  distribution  at  its  fair 
market  value  at  such  time,  reduced  by 

"(ii)  the  amount  of  such  gain  to  which  sec- 
tion 751(b)  applied." 

(3)  Subsection  (d)  of  section  1250  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  paragraph  (10). 

(4)  Section  1250  is  amended  by  striking  sub- 
sections (e)  and  (0  and  by  redesignating  sub- 
sections (g)  and  (h)  as  subsections  (e)  and  (f). 
respectively. 

(5)  Paragraph  (5)  of  section  48(q)  is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 

"(5)  RECAPTURE  OF  REDUCTION.— For  pur- 
poses of  sections  1245  and  1250.  any  reduction 
under  this  subsection  shall  be  treated  as  a 
deduction  allowed  for  depreciation." 

(6)  Clause  (i)  of  section  267(e)(5)(D)  is 
amended  by  striking  "section  1250(a)(1)(B)" 
and  inserting  "section  1250(a)(1)(B)  (as  in  ef- 
fect on  the  day  before  the  date  of  enactment 
of  the  Economic  Growth  Acceleration  Act  of 
1992)". 

(7)(A)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  291  is 
amended  by  striking  paragraph  (1)  and  by  re- 
designating paragraphs  (2).  (3).  (4).  and  (5)  as 
paragraphs  (1),  (2),  (3).  and  (4).  respectively. 

(B)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  291  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)  Special  Rule  for  Pollution  Control 
Facilities.- Section  168  shall  apply  with  re- 
spect to  that  portion  of  the  basis  of  any 


property  not  taken  into  account  under  sec- 
tion 169  by  reason  of  subsection  (a)(4)." 

(C)  Section  291  is  amended  by  striking  sub- 
section (d)  and  redesignating  subsection  (e) 
as  subsection  (d). 

(D)  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  291(d)  (as  re- 
designated by  subparagraph  (O)  is  hereby  re- 
pealed. 

(E)  Subparagraph  (A)  of  section  265(b)(3)  is 
amended  by  striking  "291(e)(1)(B)"  and  in- 
serting "291(d)(1)(B)". 

(F)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  1277  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  "291(e)(l)(B)(ii)"  and  inserting 
"291(d)(l)(B)(ii)". 

(10)  Subsection  (d)  of  section  1017  is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 

"(d)  Recapture  of  Deductions.— For  pur- 
poses of  sections  1245  and  1250— 

"(1)  any  property  the  basis  of  which  is  re- 
duced under  this  section  and  which  is  neither 
section  1245  property  nor  section  1250  prop- 
erty shall  be  treated  as  section  1245  property, 
and 

"(2)  any  reduction  under  this  section  shall 
be  treated  as  a  deduction  allowed  for  depre- 
ciation." 

(11)  Paragraph  (5)  of  section  7701(e)  is 
amended  by  striking  "(relating  to  low-in- 
come housing)"  and  inserting  "(as  in  effect 
on  the  day  before  the  date  of  enactment  of 
the  E>:onomlc  Growth  Acceleration  Act  of 
1992)". 

(d)    Effective    Date.— The    amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  disposi- 
tions made  on  or  after  February  1.  1992.  in 
taxable  years  ending  on  or  after  such  date. 
Subtitle  B— Provisions  Relating  to  Passive 
Losses  and  Depreciation 

SEC.  121.  PASSIVE  LOSS  RELIEF  FOR  REAL  ES- 
TATE DEVELOPERS. 

(a)  Treatment  of  Real  Estate  Develop- 
ment Activities.— Subsection  (c)  of  section 
469  (relating  to  the  limitation  on  passive  ac- 
tivity losses  and  credits)  is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(7)  Real  estate  development  activity.— 
The  real  estate  development  activity  of  a 
taxpayer  shall  be  treated  as  a  single  trade  or 
business  activity  that  is  not  a  rental  activ- 
ity." 

(b)  DEFiNmoN.— Subsection  (j)  of  section 
469  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(13)   Real   estate   development   Acmv- 

ITY.— 

"(A)  In  general.— The  real  estate  develop- 
ment activity  of  a  taxpayer  shall  include  all 
activities  of  the  taxpayer  (determined  with- 
out regard  to  subsection  (c)(7)  and  this  para- 
graph) in  which  the  taxpayer  actively  par- 
ticipates and  that  consist  of  the  performance 
of  real  estate  development  services  and  the 
rental  of  any  qualified  real  property. 

"(B)  Reial  estate  development  serv- 
ices.—For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  real 
estate  development  services  include  only  the 
construction,  substantial  renovation,  and 
management  of  real  property  and  the  lease- 
up  and  sale  of  real  property  in  which  the  tax- 
payer holds  an  interest  of  not  less  than  10 
percent. 

"(C)  QUAUFIED  REAL  PROPERTi'.— For  pur- 
poses of  this  paragraph,  real  property  is 
qualified  real  property  if  the  taxpayer  mate- 
rially participated  in  the  construction  or 
substantial  renovation  of  such  property." 

(c)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  are  effective  for  f.axable 
years  ending  on  or  after  December  31.  1992. 

SEC.  122.  SPECIAL  ALLOWANCE  FOR  EQUIPMENT 
ACQUIRED  IN  1992. 

(a)  In  General.— Section  168  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 


"(j)  Special  Rule  for  Equipment  Ac- 
quired IN  1992.— 

"(1)  additional  allowance.— There  shall 
be  allowed,  in  addition  to  the  reasonable  al- 
lowance provided  for  by  section  167(a).  a  de- 
preciation deduction  determined  under  para- 
graph (2)  with  respect  to  qualified  equip- 
ment. 

"(2)  DETERMINA-nON  OF  ADDmONAL  ALLOW- 
ANCE.— 

"(A)  In  general.— The  additional  allow- 
ance shall  equal  15  percent  of  the  purchase 
price  of  the  qualified  equipment. 

"(B)  Purchase  price.— For  purposes  of 
paragraph  (A),  the  purchase  price  of  qualified 
equipment  under  paragraph  (4)(D).  cost  is  de- 
termined on  the  date  the  property  is  placed 
in  service. 

"(3)  When  additional  allowance  may  be 
claimed.— The  additional  allowance  may  be 
claimed  in  the  tax  year  in  which  the  quali- 
fied equipment  is  placed  in  service. 

"(4)  DEFINmONS  AND  SPECIAL  RULES.— 

"(A)  Qualified  equipment.— For  purposes 
of  this  subsection,  the  term  'qualified  equip- 
ment' means  property  that — 

"(i)  is  new  property. 

"(ii)  is  section  1245  property  (within  the 
meaning  of  section  1245(a)(3)). 

"(iii)  is— 

"(I)  acquired  on  or  after  February  1.  1992, 
but  only  if  no  binding  contract  for  the  acqui- 
sition was  in  effect  before  that  date,  or 

"(II)  acquired  pursuant  to  a  binding  con- 
tract entered  into  on  or  after  February  1, 
1992.  and  before  January  1.  1993, 

"(iv)  is  placed  in  service  before  July  1,  1993, 
and 

"(v)  is  not  defined  as  disqualified  property 
in  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary. 

"(B)  New  PROPERTi'.— For  purposes  of  this 
paragraph,  property  is  new  property  if  the 
original  use  of  the  property  commences  with 
the  taxpayer  and  commences  on  or  after  Feb- 
ruary 1,  1992.  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in 
regulations,  repaired  or  reconstructed  prop- 
erty is  not  new  property,  regardless  of  the 
extent  of  the  repairs  or  reconstruction. 

"(C)  ACQUIRE.— For  purposes  of  this  para- 
graph, a  taxpayer  is  considered  to  'acquire' 
property  on  the  date  the  taxpayer  obtains 
physical  control  or  possession  of  the  prop- 
erty, or  on  such  other  date  as  the  Secretary 
may  prescribe  by  regulations. 

"(D)  Special  rule  for  self-constructted 
PROPERTY.— If  a  taxpayer  manufactures,  con- 
structs, or  produces  property  for  the  tax- 
payer's own  use,  the  property  shall  be  treat- 
ed as  'qualified  equipment'  only  if— 

"(i)  the  property  meets  the  requirements 
of  clauses  (i),  (ii).  (iv),  and  (v)  of  paragraph 
(4)(A),  and 

"(ii)  the  taxpayer  begins  manufacturing, 
constructing,  or  producing  the  property  on 
or  after  February  1,  1992,  and  before  January 
1,  1993. 

"(5)  REGULA-noNS.- The  Secretary  shall 
prescribe  such  regulations  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  sub- 
section." 

(b)  Basis  adjustments.— Subsection  (c)  of 
section  167  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  sentence:  "If  a  tax- 
payer claims  the  additional  allowance  pro- 
vided by  section  168(j)  with  respect  to  quali- 
fled  equipment  in  a  taxable  year,  the  basis  of 
the  qualified  equipment  is  reduced  under  sec- 
tion 1016  by  the  amount  of  the  additional  al- 
lowance before  the  depreciation  deduction 
under  paragraph  (a)  is  determined  for  that 
taxable  year." 

(c)  ALTERNATIVE  MINIMUM  TAX.— Paragraph 
(1)  of  section  56(a)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "'or  (iii)"  after  "(ii)"  in 
subparagraph  (A)(i),  and 
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a  Iding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUow- 
c|ause: 

additional  allowance  provided  by 

)S8<j)   for   certain   equipment   shall 

determining-  the  amount  of  alter- 

mlnimum  taxable  income.  The  basis 

required  for  the  additional  al- 

)rovided  by  section  168(j)  shall  be 

the  depreciation  deduction  al- 

determining  alternative  minimum 

iiicome  under  this  paragraph  is  de- 
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SEC.   12S.  tXMINATION  OF  ACE  DEPRECIATION 
ADJUSTMENT. 

Rule.— Clause  (i)  of  section 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

PLACED  IN  SERVICE  AFTER  1969 

TO  FEBRUARY  1.  1992.  The  deprecia- 
dedilction  with  respect  to  any  property 


REFERENCE.— Subsection  (e)  of 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
following  new  paragraph: 
the  order  in  which  basis  adjust- 
sbAuld  be  made  for  depreciation  in  the 
r  -operty  with  respect  to  which  the 
.dditional     allowance    is    claimed 
section  168(j).  see  section  167(c). "" 

IVE    Date.— The    amendments 
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prfor  to  February  1.  1992,  shall  be  de- 
under  the   alternative   system   of 

l^(g)- 

EiiFECTivE     Date.— The     amendment 
his  section  shall  apply  for  property 
service  on  or  after  February  1. 1992. 
C— Provisions  Relating  to  Real 
Estai^  Investments  by  Pension  Funds 

SEC.     131.    REAL    PROPERTY    ACQUIRED    BY    A 
QUAUFIED  ORGANIZATION. 

Interests  in  mortgages.— The  last 
of  subparagraph  (B)  of  section 
s  hereby  transferred  to  subpara- 
of  section  514(c)(9)  and  added  at  the 


MobiFiCATiONS  OF  EXCEPTIONS.— Para- 
of  section  514(c)  is  amended  by  add- 
end thereof  the  following  new  sub- 

StECIAL  RULES   FOR  PURPOSES  OF  THE 

For       purposes       of      section 

).  except  as  otherwise  provided  by 

the  following  additional   rules 


lENERAL.— 

purposes  of  clauses  (iii)  and  (ivi  of 

(B).   a   lease  to  a  person   de- 

1  clause  (iii)  or  (iv)  shall   be  dis- 

if  no  more  than  10  percent  of  the 

loor  space  in  a  building  is  covered 

and  if  the  lease  Is  on  commer- 

re^onable  terms. 

ause  (v)  of  subparagraph  (B)  shall 
to  the  extent  the  financing  is  corn- 
reasonable  and  is  on  substantially 
terms  as  loans  involving  unrelated 
for  this  purpose,  standards  for  de- 
a  commercially  reasonable  inter- 
ihall  be  provided  by  the  Secretary. 

(  UAUFYINC      SALES     OUT     OF      FORE- 
BY   FINANCIAL   INSTITUTIONS.— In   the 

lualifying  sale  out  of  foreclosure  by 

institution,  clauses  (i)  and  (ii)  of 

(B)  shall  not  apply.  For  this 

i  'qualifying  sale  out  of  foreclosure 

flna  icial  institution'  exists  where— 

[ualified  organization  acquires  real 

from  a  person  (a  'financial  institu- 

deicribed'in  sections  581  or  591(a)  (in- 

person  in  receivership)  and  the  fi- 

institution   acquired   the   property 


pursuant  to  a  bid  at  foreclosure  or  by  oper- 
ation of  an  agreement  or  of  process  of  law 
after  a  default  on  indebtedness  which  the 
property  secured  ('foreclosure'),  and  the  fi- 
nancial institution  treats  any  income  real- 
ized from  the  sale  or  exchange  of  the  prop- 
erty as  ordinary  income, 

"(II)  the  amount  of  the  financing  provided 
by  the  financial  institution  does  not  exceed 
the  amount  of  the  financial  institution's 
outstanding  indebtedness  (determined  with- 
out regard  to  accrued  but  unpaid  interest) 
with  respect  to  the  property  at  the  time  of 
foreclosure, 

"(III)  the  financing  provided  by  the  finan- 
cial institution  is  commercially  reasonable 
and  is  on  substantially  the  same  terms  as 
loans  between  unrelated  persons  for  sales  of 
foreclosed  property  (for  this  purpose,  stand- 
ards for  determining  a  commercially  reason- 
able interest  rate  shall  be  provided  by  the 
Secretary),  and 

"(VI)  the  amount  payable  pursuant  to  the 
financing  that  is  determined  by  reference  to 
the  revenue,  income,  or  profits  derived  from 
the  property  ('participation  feature')  does 
not  exceed  25  percent  of  the  principal 
amount  of  the  financing  provided  by  the  fi- 
nancial institution,  and  the  participation 
feature  is  payable  no  later  than  the  earlier  of 
satisfaction  of  the  financing  or  disposition  of 
the  property." 

(c)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  debt-fi- 
nanced acquisitions  of  real  estate  made  on  or 
after  February  1.  1992. 

SEC.  132.  SPECIAL  RULES  FOR  INVESTMENTS  IN 
PARTNERSHIPS. 

(a)  MODIFICATION   TO  ANTI-ABUSE   RULES.— 

Paragraph  (9)  of  section  514(c)  (as  amended 
by  section  131  of  this  Act)  is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sub- 
paragraph: 

"(H)  PARTNERSHIPS  NOT  INVOLVING  TAX 
AVOIDANCE.— 

"(i)   DE   MINIMIS    RULE    FOR   CERTAIN    LARGE 

PARTNERSHIPS.— The  provisions  of  subt)ara- 
graph  (B)  shall  not  apply  to  an  investment  in 
a  partnership  having  at  least  250  partners 
if— 

"(I)  investments  in  the  partnership  are  or- 
ganized into  units  that  are  marketed  pri- 
marily to  individuals  expected  to  be  taxed  at 
the  maximum  rate  prescribed  for  individuals 
under  section  1. 

"(II)  at  least  50  percent  of  each  class  of  in- 
terests is  owned  by  such  individuals. 

"(Ill)  the  partners  that  are  qualified  orga- 
nizations owning  interests  in  a  class  partici- 
pate on  substantially  the  same  terms  as 
other  partners  owning  interests  in  that 
class,  and 

"(IV)  the  principal  purpose  of  partnership 
allocations  is  not  tax  avoidance. 

"(ii)  EXCEPTION  WHERE  TAXABLE  PERSONS 
OWN  A  SIGNIFICANT  PERCENTAGE.— In  the  case 

of  any  partnership,  other  than  a  partnership 
to  which  clause  (i)  applies,  in  which  persons 
who  are  expected  (under  the  regulations  to 
be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary),  at  the  time 
the  partnership  is  formed,  to  pay  tax  at  the 
maximum  rate  prescribed  in  section  1  or  11 
(whichever  is  applicable)  throughout  the 
term  of  the  partnership  own  at  least  a  25  per- 
cent interest,  the  provisions  of  subparagraph 
(B)  shall  not  apply  if  the  partnership  satis- 
fies the  requirements  of  subparagraph  (E)." 

(b)  PUBLICLY  TRADED  PARTNERSHIPS;  UNRE- 
LATED Business  Income  From  Partner- 
ships.—Subsection  (c)  of  section  512  is 
amended  by  stri Icing  paragraph  (2)  (relating 
to  publicly  traded  partnerships),  by  redesig- 
nating paragraph  (3)  as  paragraph  (2),  and  by 
striiting  "paragraph  (1)  or  (2)"  in  paragraph 


'para- 


(2)  (as  so  redesignated)  and  inserting 
graph  (1)". 

(c)  EFFECTIVE  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  partner- 
ship interests  acquired  on  or  after  February 
1.1992. 

Subtitle  D— Provisions  Affecting 
Homebuyers 

SEC  141.  CREDIT  FOR  FIRST-TIME  HOMEBUYERS. 

(a)  hi  General.— Subpart  A  of  part  IV  of 
chapter  1  is  amended  by  inserting  after  sec- 
tion 22  the  following  new  section: 

-SEC.  23.  PURCHASE  OF  PRINCIPAL  RESIDENCE 
BY  FIRST-TIME  HOMEBUYER 

"(a)  ALLOWANCE  OF  CREDIT.— If  an  individ- 
ual who  is  a  first-time  homebuyer  purchases 
a  principal  residence  (within  the  meaning  of 
section  1034).  there  shall  be  allowed  to  such 
individual  as  a  credit  against  the  tax  im- 
posed by  this  subtitle  an  amount  equal  to  10 
percent  of  the  purchase  price  of  the  principal 
residence. 

"(b)  LIMITATIONS.— 

"(1)  MAXIMUM  CREDIT.— The  Credit  allowed 
under  subsection  (a)  shall  not  exceed  S5,000. 

"(2)    LIMITATION    TO    ONE    RESIDENCE.— The 

credit  under  this  section  shall  be  allowed 
with  respect  to  only  one  residence  of  the  tax- 
payer. 

"(3)  Married  individuals  filing  jointly.— 
In  the  case  of  a  husband  and  wife  who  file  a 
joint  return  under  section  6013.  the  credit 
under  this  section  is  allowable  only  if  both 
the  husband  and  wife  are  first-time  home- 
buyers,  and  the  amount  specified  under  para- 
graph (1)  shall  apply  to  the  joint  return. 

"^4)  OTHER  taxpayers.— In  the  case  of  indi- 
viduals to  whom  paragraph  (3)  does  not  apply 
who  together  purchase  the  same  new  prin- 
cipal residence  for  use  as  their  principal  resi- 
dence, the  credit  under  this  section  is  allow- 
able only  if  each  of  the  individuals  is  a  first- 
time  homebuyer,  and  the  sum  of  the  amount 
of  credit  allowed  to  such  individuals  shall 
not  exceed  the  lesser  of  $5,000  or  10  percent  of 
the  total  purchase  price  of  the  residence.  The 
amount  of  any  credit  allowable  under  this 
section  shall  be  apportioned  among  such  in- 
dividuals under  regulations  to  be  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary. 

"(5)  Application  with  other  credits.— The 
credit  allowed  by  subsection  (a)  shall  not  ex- 
ceed the  amount  of  the  tax  imposed  by  this 
chapter  for  the  taxable  year,  reduced  by  the 
sum  of  any  other  credits  allowable  under 
this  chapter. 

"(c)  Definitions  and  Special  Rules.— For 
purposes  of  this  section — 

"(1)  Purchase  price.— The  term  'purchase 
price'  means  the  adjusted  basis  of  the  prin- 
cipal residence  on  the  date  of  the  acquisition 
thereof. 

"(2)  First-time  homebuyer.— 

"(A)  IN  GENERAL.— The  term  'first-time 
homebuyer'  means  any  individual  is  such  in- 
dividual has  not  had  a  present  ownership  in- 
terest in  any  residence  (including  an  interest 
in  a  housing  cooperative)  at  any  time  within 
the  36-month  period  ending  on  the  date  of  ac- 
quisition of  the  residence  on  which  the  credit 
allowed  under  subsection  (a)  is  to  be 
claimed.  An  interest  in  a  partnership.  S  cor- 
poration, or  trust  that  owns  an  interest  in  a 
residence  is  not  considered  an  interest  in  a 
residence  for  purposes  of  this  paragraph  ex- 
cept as  may  be  provided  in  regulations. 

"(B)  Certain  Individuals.— Notwithstand- 
ing subparagraph  (A),  an  individual  is  not  a 
first-time  homebuyer  on  the  date  of  purchase 
of  a  residence  if  on  that  date  the  running  of 
any  period  of  time  specified  in  section  1034  is 
suspended  under  subsection  (h)  or  (It)  of  sec- 
tion 1034  with  respect  to  that  individual. 

"(3)  Special  rules  for  certain  acquisi- 
tions.—No  credit  is  allowable  under  this  sec- 
tion if— 


"(A)  the  residence  is  acquired  from  a  per- 
son whose  relationship  to  the  person  acquir- 
ing it  would  result  in  the  disallowance  of 
losses  under  section  267  or  707  (b),  or 

"(B)  the  basis  of  the  residence  in  the  hands 
of  the  person  acquiring  it  is  determined— 

"(i)  in  whole  or  in  part  of  reference  to  the 
adjusted  basis  of  such  residence  in  the  hands 
of  the  person  from  whom  it  is  acquired,  or 

"(ii)  under  section  1014(a)  (relating  to  prop- 
erty acquired  from  a  decedent). 

"(d)  Recapture  for  Certain  Disposi- 
tions.— 

"(1)  In  gb^^eral.— Except  as  provided  in 
paragraphs  (2)  and  (3),  if  the  taxpayer  dis- 
poses of  property  with  respect  to  the  pur- 
chase of  which  a  credit  was  allowed  under 
subsection  (a)  at  any  time  within  36  months 
after  the  date  the  taxpayer  acquired  the 
property  as  his  principal  residence,  then  the 
tax  imposed  under  this  chapter  for  the  tax- 
able year  in  which  the  disposition  occurs  is 
increased  by  an  amount  equal  to  the  amount 
allowed  as  a  credit  for  the  purchase  of  such 
property. 

"(2)  Acquisition  of  new  residence.— If,  in 
connection  with  a  disiMsition  described  in 
paragraph  (1)  and  within  the  applicable  pe- 
riod prescribed  in  section  1034,  the  taxpayer 
purchases  a  new  principal  residence,  then  the 
provisions  of  paragraph  (1)  shall  not  apply 
and  the  tax  imposed  by  this  chapter  for  the 
taxable  year  in  which  the  new  principal  resi- 
dence is  purchased  is  increased  to  the  extent 
the  amount  of  the  credit  that  could  be 
claimed  under  this  section  on  the  purchase 
of  the  new  residence  (determined  without  re- 
gard to  subsection  (e))  is  less  than  the 
amount  of  credit  claimed  by  the  taxpayer 
under  this  section. 

"(3)  Death  of  owner;  casualty  loss;  in- 
voluntary conversion;  etc.— The  provisions 
of  paragraph  (1)  do  not  apply  to— 

"(A)  a  disposition  of  a  residence  made  on 
account  of  the  death  of  any  individual  hav- 
ing a  legal  or  equitable  interest  therein  oc- 
curring during  the  36-month  period  to  which 
reference  is  made  under  paragraph  (1), 

"(B)  a  disposition  of  the  old  residence  if  it 
is  substantially  or  completely  destroyed  by  a 
casualty  described  in  section  165(c)(3)  or 
compulsorily  or  involuntarily  converted 
(within  the  meaning  of  section  1033(a)),  or 

"(C)  a  disposition  pursuant  to  a  settlement 
in  a  divorce  or  legal  separation  proceeding 
where  the  residence  is  sold  or  the  other 
spouse  retains  the  residence  as  a  principal 
residence. 

"(e)  Property  to  Which  Section  ap- 
plies.— 

"(1)  In  general.— The  provisions  of  this 
section  apply  to  a  principal  residence  if— 

"(A)  the  taxpayer  acquires  the  residence 
on  or  after  February  1,  1992,  and  before  Janu- 
ary 1,  1993,  or 

"(B)  the  taxpayer  enters  into,  on  or  after 
February  1,  1992,  and  before  January  1,  1993, 
a  binding  contract  to  acquire  the  residence, 
and  acquires  and  occupies  the  residence  be- 
fore July  1,  1993." 

(b)  Clerical  amendment.— The  table  of 
sections  for  subpart  A  of  part  IV  of  chapter 
1  is  amended  by  inserting  after  section  22  the 
following  new  item: 

"Sec.  23.  Purchase  of  principal  residence  by 
first-time  homebuyer." 

(c)  EFFEcmvE  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  are  effective  on  Feb- 
ruary 1,  1992. 

SEC.     142.    PENALTY-FREE    WITHDRAWALS    FOR 
FIRST  HOME  PURCHASE. 

(a)  In  General.— Paragraph  (2)  of  section 
72(t)  (relating  to  exceptions  to  10-percent  ad- 
ditional   tax    on    early    distributions    from 


qualified  retirement  plans),  as  amended  by 
section  213  of  this  Act,  is  further  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subparagraph: 

"(E)  Distribution  from  individual  retire- 
ment PLAN  FOR  first  HOME  PURCHASE.— A  dis- 
tribution to  an  individual  ft-om  an  individual 
retirement  plan  with  respect  to  which  the  re- 
quirements of  paragraph  (7)  are  met." 

(b)  Definitions.— Subsection  (t)  of  section 
72  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(6)  Requirements  applicable  to  first 
home  purchase  distribution.— For  purposes 
of  paragraph  (2)(E) — 

••(A)  In  general.— The  requirements  of 
this  paragraph  are  met  with  respect  to  a  dis- 
tribution if— 

"(i)  Dollar  limit.— The  amount  of  the  dis- 
tribution does  not  exceed  the  excess  (if  any) 
of— 

"(I)  $10,000,  over 

"(II)  the  sum  of  the  distributions  to  which 
paragraph  (2)(E)  previously  applied  with  re- 
spect to  the  individual  who  is  the  owner  of 
the  individual  retirement  plan. 

"(ii)  Use  of  distribution.— The  distribu- 
tion- 

"(I)  is  made  to  or  on  behalf  of  a  qualified 
first  home  purchaser,  and 

"(II)  is  applied  within  60  days  of  the  date  of 
distribution  to  the  purchase  or  construction 
of  a  principal  residence  of  such  purchaser. 

"(iii)  Eligible  plans.— The  distribution  is 
not  made  from  an  individual  retirement  plan 
which— 

"(I)  is  an  inherited  individual  retirement 
plan  (within  the  meaning  of  section 
408(d)(3)(C)(ii)),  or 

"(II)  any  part  of  the  contributions  to 
which  were  excludable  from  income  under 
section  402(c),  402(a)(7).  403(a)(4).  or  403(b)(8). 

"(B)  Qualified  first  home  purchaser.— 
For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the  term 
'qualified  first  home  purchaser"  means  the 
individual  who  is  the  owner  of  the  individual 
retirement  plan,  but  only  if— 

'"(i)  such  individual  (and.  if  married,  such 
individual's  spouse)  had  not  present  owner- 
ship interest  in  a  residence  at  any  time  with- 
in the  36-month  period  ending  on  the  date  for 
which  the  distribution  is  applied  pursuant  to 
subparagraph  (A)(ii).  and 

•"(ii)  subsection  (h)  or  (k)  of  section  1034  did 
not  suspend  the  running  of  any  period  of 
time  specified  in  section  1034  with  respect  to 
such  individual  on  the  day  before  the  date 
the  distribution  is  applied  pursuant  to  sub- 
paragraph (AKii). 

"(C)  Special  rule  where  delay  in  acquisi- 
tion.—If  any  distribution  from  an  individual 
retirement  plan  fails  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  subparagraph  (A)  solely  by  reason 
of  a  delay  or  cancellation  of  the  purchase  or 
construction  of  the  residence,  the  amount  of 
the  distribution  may  be  contributed  to  an  in- 
dividual retirement  plan  as  provided  in  sec- 
tion 408(d)(3)(A)(i).  except  that— 

•"(i)  section  408(d)(3)(B)  shall  not  be  applied 
to  such  contribution,  and 

'"(ii)  such  amount  shall  not  be  taken  into 
account^- 

"'(I)  in  determining  whether  section 
408(d)(3)(A)(l)  applies  to  any  other  amount, 
or 

•"(II)  for  purposes  of  subclause  (II)  of  sub- 
paragraph (A  Hi). 

"(D)  Principal  residence.- For  purposes 
of  this  paragraph,  the  term  "principal  resi- 
dence' has  the  meaning  given  such  term  by 
section  1034. 

"(E)  Owner.— For  purposes  of  this  para- 
graph, the  term  'owner'  means,  with  respect 
to  any  individual  retirement  plan,  the  indi- 


vidual with  respect  to  whom  such  plan  was 
established." 

(c)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  distribu- 
tions on  or  after  February  1.  1992.(S05FE2- 
XI  ]!S9e7}  1.1992. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President.  I  sup- 
port the  President's  legislative  pack- 
age and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  turn  to 
consideration  of  this  important  meas- 
ure at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  United 
States  is  suffering  from  very  serious 
economic  problems. 

Mr.  President,  my  last  statement  is 
worth  repeating.  The  United  States  has 
very,  very  serious  economic  problems 
and  these  are  problems  which  ought  to 
be  addressed  by  Congress. 

The  President  has  shown  leadership 
by  coming  forward  with  this  package 
and,  while  I  do  not  agree  with  all  parts 
of  the  President's  package,  I  am  an 
original  cosponsor  because  I  think  that 
there  are  very  important  provisions  in 
the  package  and.  more  important,  it 
provides  a  vehicle  for  us  to  move 
ahead. 

Last  Friday.  I  urged  my  colleagues  to 
stay  in  session  during  the  full  Feb- 
ruary session  and  the  full  March  ses- 
sion. I  urge  that  the  scheduled  recess 
now  planned  from  February  7  to  Feb- 
ruary 18  be  canceled  and  the  recess 
scheduled  for  March  6  to  March  16  be 
canceled.  I  repeated  that  comment  on 
Monday  of  this  week.  I  understand  that 
plans  may  be  underway  to  cancel  the 
March  recess.  But  I  believe  that  we 
ought  to  be  in  session  during  February 
as  well.  When  you  talk  about  a  recess, 
even  from  February  7  to  February  18,  11 
days,  6  working  days,  what  we  ought  to 
be  talking  about  are  plans  to  move 
ahead  with  this  Pre8i(ient's  program 
right  now. 

The  March  20  date  is  the  outside 
limit.  However,  there  is  no  reason  why 
we  should  not  complete  action  earlier, 
if  that  is  possible.  Some  consideration 
has  been  raised  that  there  is  nothing 
that  the  Senate  can  do  next  week  be- 
cause, constitutionally,  tax  packages 
must  originate  in  the  House.  I  would 
differ,  Mr.  President,  with  those  who 
say  there  is  nothing  we  can  do  next 
week.  We  could  take  up  the  legislative 
proposal;  we  could  debate  it;  we  could 
adopt  amendments;  we  could  come  all 
the  way  up  until  third  reading  without 
violating  any  constitutional  restraint, 
without  subjecting  the  work  which  we 
have  done  to  a  blue  slip. 

I  know  the  Finance  Committees  are 
scheduled  to  work  next  week.  I  submit 
to  you,  Mr.  President,  we  do  not  need 
any  more  hearings  on  capital  gains  re- 
duction. We  do  not  need  any  more 
hearings  on  first-time  home  buyer  tax 
credit.  We  do  not  need  any  more  hear- 
ings on  IRA's.  There  have  been  hear- 
ings on  many  of  these  matters.  We 
have  the  super  IRA  bill  which  has  had 
74  cosponsors,  for  a  year.  We  do  not 
need  hearings  on  the  investment  tax 
allowance  or  the  pension  fund  real  es- 
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i]  vestment  or  passive  loss  relief- 

)w  all  about  passive  loss  relief- 
amplify  the  AMT  depreciation. 
we  need  to  do  is  to  vote,  and 
why  I  think  we  ought  to  be  in 
next  Monday  instead  of  in  re- 
efed we  ought  to  be  tackling  these 
important  problems  at  the  earliest  mo- 
ment. 
Tho^  who  disagree  with  the  Presi- 
plan,  let  them  step  forward  and 
iinendments;  let  them  step  for- 
^d  offer  deletions;  let  them  step 
and  offer  expansions, 
resident.  Senator  Domenici  and 
proposed,  on  November  19,  legislation 
would  stimulate  consumer  pur- 
power.    Senate   bill    1984.    We 
since    received    a    letter    fi-om 
Intergfoup  Companies.  Inc.,  which  out- 
research  proposal  which  shows 
he   proposal   Senator   Domenici 
introduced  would  be  very  sub- 
stantially stimulative  of  consumer  pur- 
power. 

going  to  yield  at  this  point  to 
distinguished  colleague  from  New 
I  do  not  want  to  use  too  much 
some  remains. 

when  Senator  Domenict  fin- 
will  ask  for  a  few  more  minutes 
it  takes  a  little  extension  of 
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the  Chair  and  yield  the  floor 
colleague. 

DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  how 
ime  do  I  have? 

PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
New  Mexico  has  7  minutes 
seconds. 

X)MENICI.  Might  I  say  to  my 
from  Pennsylvania  I  will  use  5 
and  yield  the  balance  to  him. 
myself  5  minutes. 


WILL  THE  BILL  WORK? 


ve 


1  )OMENICI.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
address  the  issue  my  friend  from 
vania  raised  last.  Will  the  bill 
introduced  with  reference  to 
RA  savings  and  401(k)  savings, 
limits,  to  buy  homes  or  auto- 
it  work?  Actually,  I  was 
to  see  the  results  of  a  very 
urvey  of  American  households, 
lave  been  asked  questions  which 
to  whether  or  not  they  would 
advantage  of  this,  short-lived  per- 
to  use  IRA's  without  tax  pen- 
and   defer   the   regular   income 
dver  a  4-year  period  of  time, 
group  that  did  the  survey  sug- 
that  the  cars  might  very  well  be 
American.  They  suggested  they 
think  our  international  trading 
would  object  to  us  limiting 
of  withdrawn  funds  to  buying 
cars  because  they,  too — the 
and  the  Germans— want  an 
economy  that  recovers, 
he  numbers  that  would  take  ad- 
of  the  plan,  if  this  survey  is 
,    are    startling.    It    should    be 
at  carefully.  I  believe  the  lead- 
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ership  here  in  the  Senate  should  look 
at  it  carefully,  because  it  will  work. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  the  President's 
package:  44  days  remain  for  the  U.S. 
Congress  to  pass  a  bill  that  will  cause 
Americans  to  be  put  back  to  work,  that 
will  create  jobs,  that  will  cause 
growth,  that  will  enhance  and  increase 
our  productivity,  and  ultimately  the 
standards  of  living  of  Americans. 

President  Bush's  economic  growth 
plan,  an  agenda  for  growth,  is  rather 
simple.  We  can  take  a  long  time  study- 
ing all  kinds  of  proposals.  We  can  even 
listen  to  those  who  say  we  ought  to  cut 
taxes  across  the  board  in  the  United 
States,  or  those  who  say  the  middle-in- 
come people  of  America  ought  to  get  a 
tax  cut.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is  the 
American  people  are  not  dumb.  They 
understand  that  we  have  an  enormous 
deficit  and  they  want  some  real,  per- 
manent fixes  to  this  economy.  They 
are  not  looking  for  any  quick  fixes. 
And  I  am  very  hopeful  they  are  going 
to  distinguish  between  economic  stim- 
ulus, job  creating  stimulus,  and  politi- 
cal stimulus. 

I  think  there  is  a  lot  of  the  latter 
around,  and  some  would  like  to  use  it 
to  overshadow  the  real  stimulus,  which 
is  jobs,  economic  growth.  And  how  do 
you  do  it? 

I  submit  44  days  is  long  enough  for  us 
to  get  the  job  done.  We  on  this  side  are 
going  to  be  ready.  We  think  the  Presi- 
dent has  an  exciting  plan.  It  will  get 
the  American  economy  going  and  give 
the  American  economic  machine  the 
kind  of  boost  it  needs.  We  do  not  be- 
lieve we  need  a  myriad  of  solutions.  We 
do  not  think  we  have  to  spend  untold 
numbers  of  billions  of  dollars. 

We  think  there  is  a  pending  stimulus 
being  built  up  because  of  interest  rates, 
oil  prices,  the  fact  that  all  of  these 
things  are  working  in  the  economy 
right  now.  The  new  withholding  sched- 
ule will  put  another  $25  billion  into 
this  economy.  Add  those  up,  and  the 
economy  is  going  to  recover.  We  need 
to  push  it  in  the  right  direction,  not 
send  the  wrong  signals. 

I  close  this  discussion  by  saying 
sometime  tomorrow,  I  will  put  some 
numbers  up  on  this  plan  as  to  how 
many  jobs  it  is  going  to  create,  how  it 
is  going  to  affect  the  American  stand- 
ard of  living,  and  then  I  will  supply  the 
Senate  with  some  information  about 
what  has  happened  to  the  long-term  in- 
terest rate  since  we  have  been  busy 
talking  about  tax  cuts.  I  believe  it  ha.s 
gone  up  substantially. 

I  will  try  to  convert  that  increase 
into  the  damage  it  does  to  the  Amer- 
ican economy.  If  it  goes  up  much  more, 
we  probably  cannot  even  make  up  for  it 
with  a  politically  stimulated  tax  cut. 

I  yield  the  floor  to  my  friend  from 
Pennsylvania. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks,  I  ask  unani- 


mous consent  that  the  full  text  of  a 
letter  from  the  chairman  and  chief  ex- 
ecutive officer,  Philip  H.  Geier,  Jr.,  of 
the  Interpublic  Group  of  Companies, 
Inc..  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
Nicholas  Brady,  dated  December  24, 
1991,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

FINDINGS  IN  A  SURVEY  OF  1.000  PEOPLE 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  brief- 
ly, the  essence  of  a  finding  on  a  survey 
of  1,000  people,  which  is  a  large  sam- 
pling that  we  are  all  familiar  with 
here,  using  polls  as  much  as  we  do,  has 
these  essential  findings:  The  proposed 
use  of  IRA  and  401(k)  funds  would  in- 
crease intentions  to  buy  or  improve  a 
home  or  buy  a  car  from  26  million  to  44 
million  families,  a  gain  of  18  million 
families. 

Of  those  surveyed,  over  10,000,300 
families  say  they  are  very  likely  to 
take  positive  action.  Another  20,700,000 
households  say  that  they  are  somewhat 
likely  to  act  on  this  proposal.  Of  the  31 
million  households,  65  percent  say  they 
will  use  the  maximum  of  SIO.OOO;  18  per- 
cent report  they  would  use  more  than 
S5,000  but  less  than  $10,000.  This  pro- 
posed legislation  would  motivate  26 
million  American  families  to  spend 
more  than  $5,000  on  housing  and  autos, 
with  another  5  million  families  spend- 
ing less  than  $5,000. 

If  they  do  as  they  say,  these  31  mil- 
lion families  would  theoretically  trans- 
fer over  $224  billion  from  existing  IRA 
and  401(k)  funds  to  the  housing  and 
auto  industries. 

Mr.  President,  the  balance  of  the  let- 
ter spells  out  in  some  greater  detail 
what  the  impact  would  be,  and  it  is  ob- 
vious that  there  is  a  tradeoff  in  terms 
of  savings  being  used.  But  these  sav- 
ings are  really  for  a  rainy  day,  and  the 
realities  are  that  we  have  a  cloudburst 
out  there.  The  $800  billion  in  IRA's  and 
401(k)'s  are  in  addition  to  approxi- 
mately $3  trillion  in  other  retirement 
funds,  and  only  a  portion  of  the  401(k)'s 
and  IRA's  would  be  used  because  of  the 
limitation  of  the  proposals  which  Sen- 
ator Domenici  and  I  have  advanced. 

Mr.  President,  the  nub  of  the  situa- 
tion is  that  leadership  is  urgently  re- 
quired from  the  Federal  Government 
today  to  deal  with  the  economic  reces- 
sion. The  President  has  provided  the 
leadership  from  the  executive  branch 
and  now  it  is  up  to  the  Congress  to  act. 

There  is  no  reason,  Mr.  President, 
why  we  cannot  do  better  than  the 
President's  deadline  of  March  20.  Let 
some  leadership  come  from  the  Con- 
gress, Mr.  President.  Let  it  come  from 
this  body.  Let  it  originate  here.  Be- 
yond the  possible  cancellation  of  the 
March  recess,  let  us  move  to  work  next 
week  to  start  with  this  legislative  pro- 
posal, to  make  amendments,  to  make 
additions,  to  vote  on  it,  to  be  in  the  po- 
sition to  deal  with  the  very  serious 
economic  problems  which  confront 
America  today. 


Mr.  President,  I  am  joining  the  dis- 
tinguished Republican  leader.  Senator 
Dole,  in  cosponsoring  the  President's 
legislative  proposals  for  economic  re- 
covery because  it  is  urgent  that  the 
Congress  move  forward  expeditiously 
to  legislate  on  this  important  subject. 
In  joining  as  an  original  cosponsor,  I 
wish  to  make  it  clear  that  I  do  not 
agree  with  all  aspects  of  the  proposed 
legislation  but  do  believe  it  is  a  start- 
ing point  for  action  at  this  time. 

I  agree  with  some  of  the  President's 
proposals;  I  disagree  with  some  of  the 
President's  proposals;  I  believe  there 
should  be  significant  additions  to  the 
President's  proposals.  Most  fundamen- 
tally, however,  I  am  convinced  that  ac- 
tion should  be  taken  promptly  because 
of  the  Nation's  serious  economic  down- 
turn, and  this  legislative  package  will 
provide  a  vehicle  for  immediate  con- 
gressional action  on  this  subject. 

On  November  19,  1991,  Senator  Do- 
menici and  I  introduced  S.  1984  which 
would  allow  Americans  to  withdraw 
penalty-free  up  to  $10,000  from  their 
IRA,  401(k)  and  Keogh  retirement  plans 
to  stimulate  consumer  purchasing 
power  on  major  items  such  as  home 
purchases,  college  tuition,  medical  ex- 
penses, new  cars  and  home  improve- 
ments. There  are  more  than  $800  billion 
in  assets  currently  existing  in  IRA's, 
401(k)s  and  Keogh  plans.  Our  bill  would 
permit  individuals  with  incomes  under 
$75,000— $100,000  for  married  couples  fil- 
ing jointly — to  withdraw  a  small  por- 
tion of  these  assets  and  put  them  into 
our  economy  by  spending  them  on  the 
items  I  have  mentioned.  In  addition, 
the  tax  on  such  withdrawals  would  be 
payable  over  a  4-year  period.  I  am  con- 
sidering, however,  making  the  with- 
drawal tax-free  so  long  as  Americans 
recontributed  to  their  IRA's  the 
amount  that  was  withdrawn. 

This  idea  has  been  broadly  discussed 
with  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
Nicholas  Brady;  the  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board,  Alan  Green- 
span; and  the  Chairman  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Council  of  Economic  Advisers, 
Michael  Boskin.  All  have  been  recep- 
tive and  believe  the  idea  is  worth  ex- 
ploring, although  no  final  comments 
have  been  given.  Presently,  my  staff  is 
working  with  the  staff  of  Messrs. 
Brady,  Greenspan,  and  Boskin  to  deter- 
mine the  stimulative  effect  on 
consumer  spending  as  a  result  of  our 
bill.  I  might  add  that  we  have  received 
correspondence  from  interested  indi- 
viduals suggesting  that  a  sigrnificant 
number  of  Americans  would  take  ad- 
vantage of  our  proposal. 

On  November  14,  1991,  I  urged  that 
the  Congress  stay  in  session  during  De- 
cember/January because  of  the  serious- 
ness of  the  economic  downturn.  During 
my  travels  through  Pennsylvania  from 
Thanksgiving  until  we  reconvened  on 
January  21,  I  found  serious  problems  in 
my  State. 

Following  the  President's  State  of 
the  Union  speech  on  January  28,  I  made 


floor  statements  on  January  31  and 
February  3  urging  that  the  Congress 
stay  in  session  without  recess  in  Feb- 
ruary or  March  in  order  to  meet  the 
President's  deadline  of  March  20  to  act 
on  a  legislative  program  for  economic 
recovery. 

The  President's  legislative  proposals 
will  provide  the  starting  point  for 
prompt  congressional  action  to  stimu- 
late an  economic  recovery. 

I  thank  the  Chair  and  yield  the  floor. 
ExHiBrr  1 
The  Interpublic  Group 

OF  Companies,  Inc., 
New  York,  NY.  December  24. 1991. 
Mr.  Nicholas  F.  Brady, 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Department  of  the 
Treasury,  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Nick:  1  recently  reviewed  the  Spec- 
ter/Domenlcl  Bill  (S#I984)  which  has  the  pos- 
sibility of  stimulating:  the  economy  In  two 
key  sectors— housing  and  automobiles- 
major  indicators  of  economic  vitality  both 
with  the  so-called  experts  on  the  economy, 
but  more  Importantly,  with  the  consumer 
(not  to  mention  the  Impact  this  would  have 
on  unemployment). 

We  amended  some  of  the  aspects  of  the  Bill 
(see  attachment)  and  put  it  Into  national 
consumer  research;  I  found  the  results  more 
than  interesting:,  and  I  believe  you  and  the 
White  House  should  review  the  data  and  the 
approach  as  a  possible  major  element  In  a 
package  of  measures  for  stimulating  an  eco- 
nomic recovery. 

With  due  respect,  I  point  out  that  the 
consumer  confidence  level,  which  Is  a  major 
problem  and  has  been  so  for  many  months, 
was  not  addressed.  The  past  Is  the  past  but  If 
scenarios  had  been  worked  out  in  advance 
(what  If  the  economy  did  not  respond,  etc.), 
the  Administration  might  be  in  a  better  po- 
sition to  be  on  the  attack  with  Congress.  Of 
course,  the  media  has  not  helped  the  situa- 
tion at  all.  If  you  consider  that  the  1981-82 
recession  which  had  almost  10%  unemploy- 
ment and  interest  rates  in  the  high  teens 
(but  a  solid  banking  system  and  reasonable 
ability  to  lend),  versus  what  we  have  today 
where  the  primary  problems  of  the  lending 
institutions  require  not  only  larger  down- 
payments  but  a  stronger  consumer  credit- 
worthiness as  well,  we  can  understand  one  of 
the  major  problems  we  face. 

Because  I  share  this  concern  and  was  in- 
trigued by  the  Specter/Domenici  approach, 
my  company  commissioned  a  study  through 
a  leading  research  company  to  estimate  the 
number  of  American  families  who  would 
make  use  of  their  IRA  and  401K  savings  for 
housing  and  automobiles  on  a  one-time 
basis,  and  to  estimate  the  amount  of  money 
these  families  would  invest  above  the  levels 
they  would  spend  without  the  use  of  these 
funds.  Please  note  that  the  proposal  provides 
that  the  IRA  and  401K  monies  used  would  be 
tax  free  for  five  years,  whereupon  the 
consumer  could  put  this  money  back  into 
those  retirement  funds  on  a  tax  free  basis 
(see  attachment).  Therefore,  the  program 
would  be  revenue  neutral. 

We  have  amended  the  Specter/Domenici 
Bill  as  follows: 

A.  We  limited  the  use  of  IRA  and  401K 
funds  to  housing  and  autos.  These  industries 
are  the  key  industries  for  economic  resur- 
gence, and  new  vigor  here  would  have  a  huge 
effect  on  the  overall  economy. 

B.  We  suggested  that  autos  purchased  have 
at  least  75%  of  content  made  in  the  USA.  1 
recognize  the  GATT  issue,  but  I  believe  our 


trading  partners  could  be  persuaded  that  a 
non-deficit  6  month  domestic  program  that 
lifts  the  US  economy  would  be  to  their  own 
benefit  over  time  as  well.  Additionally,  this 
provision  certainly  would  shake  up  the  Japa- 
nese which  the  President  politically  must 
consider. 

The  research,  a  national  probability  sam- 
ple of  1,000  households,  was  conducted  in  the 
middle  of  December,  and  is  representative  of 
U.S.A.  demographics  by  age,  sex,  religion 
and  race.  Let  me  summarize  the  findings  on 
this  basis: 

1.  This  proposed  use  of  IRA  and  401K  funds 
would  increase  Intentions  to  buy  or  improve 
a  home  or  to  buy  a  car  from  26  to  44  million 
families— a  gain  of  18  million  families. 

2.  One  in  three  (33.5%)  American  families 
claim  they  would  use  some  of  their  IRA  and/ 
or  401K  funds  to  buy  a  new  home,  improve 
their  home  or  buy  a  car  under  this  proposal. 
Of  these,  over  10.300,000  families  say  they  are 
"very"  likely  to  take  positive  action. 

3.  Another  20,700.000  households  say  they 
are  •"somewhat"  likely  to  act  per  this  pro- 
posal. 

4.  Of  these  31,000,000  households,  fully  65% 
say  they  would  use  the  maximum  $10,000.  An- 
other 18%  report  they  would  use  more  than 
$5,000  but  less  than  $10,000.  This  proposed  leg- 
islation would  motivate  26,000.000  American 
families  to  spend  more  than  $5,000  on  hous- 
ing and  autos.  with  another  5.000.000  families 
spending  less  than  $5,000. 

5.  If  they  do  as  they  say,  these  31  million 
families  would  theoretically  transfer  over 
S224  billion  dollars  from  existing  IRA  and 
401K  funds  to  the  housing  and  auto  indus- 
tries. According  to  the  BBA,  American  fami- 
lies spent  $647  billion  in  these  two  sectors  in 
1990— not  including  maintenance  and  oper- 
ations. At  a  very  minimum,  the  proposed  ac- 
tion would  produce  impactful  double-digit 
gains  in  both  industries. 

6.  Over  half  (55%)  of  the  31  million  families 
who  say  they  would  make  use  of  IRA  and/or 
401K  funds  for  housing  and  autos.  report  they 
do  not  intend  to  invest  at  this  time  in  new  or 
improved  housing  or  buy  a  new  car  without 
this  proposal.  In  other  words,  the  Specter/ 
Domenici  proposal  motivates  many  more 
people  to  act  now.  Using  just  this  55%  flgrure. 
the  Impact  would  be  over  $120  billion  in  in- 
cremental spending  coming  into  these  two 
Industries  at  this  critical  time. 

I  am  very  enthused  about  these  findings. 
Although  the  sample  size  is  not  large,  the  re- 
sponses are  statistically  reliable  within  3%. 
Even  if  one  applies  a  conservative  adjust- 
ment to  these  stated  consumer  actions,  the 
numbers  are  still  very  impressive. 

I  have  heard  a  lot  of  qualitative  research 
recently  which  suggests  the  President  should 
adopt  a  more  pro-American  business  stance. 
While  we  are  all  believers  in  free  trade,  there 
Is  a  deep  seated  popular  concern  that  the 
Japanese  are  receiving  special  treatment 
with  respect  to  their  markets  versus  ours. 
This  viewpoint  is  being  strengthened  by  the 
current  U.S.  auto  industry  problems  and  the 
attendant  negative  publicity.  I  believe  this 
proposal  is  an  appropriate  response. 

I  do  hope  this  study  might  be  of  help  to 
you  and  the  President.  We  would  be  happy  to 
have  our  research  analyst  come  to  Washing- 
ton to  go  over  the  detailed  results  with  your 
staff  or  whomever  you  wish. 

On  a  related  note,  a  lot  of  us  believe  that 
a  cut  in  the  capital  gains  tax  rate  would  be 
revenue  positive  and  is  the  right  thing  to  do. 
However,  I  believe  the  average  American 
family  is  much  more  concerned  with  holding 
onto  or  getting  jobs,  and  unless  this  tax 
change  can  be   explained  simply  and   sue- 
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cinctl  y  and  backed  up  with  facts  on  how  it 
creati  a  Jobs,  we  really  should  let  it  pass.  Our 
Indlci  tiona  are  that  this  will  be  a  detriment 
with  the  averagre  person  in  getting-  a  tax 
stlmu  lus  approved. 

In  I  ly  view,  the  direction  proposed  in  the 
Spect  sr/Domenlci  Bill  is  exactly  right  for 
this  t  me  and  these  conditions. 

1  h(  pc  you  and  your  family  have  a  very 
happj  holiday,  and  I  look  forward  to  seeing 
you  81  on  in  the  New  Year. 
Sincerely. 

Philip  H.  Greir.  Jr. 

AMEi|DED  STATiMENT  OF  SENATOR  SPECTER'S 

Proposal  As  Used  In  Research 

As  *ou  may  know,  recently  the  US  econ- 
omy 1  as  been  stagnant.  A  proposal  is  before 
the  I S  Senate  to  help  get  things  moving 
agrain  It  is  intended  to  provide  the  economy 
with  needed  stimulation  trom  consumers 
such  I  s  yourself.  This  Senate  proposal  would 
allow  consumers  to  withdraw  up  to  SIO.OOO 
ftom  ihelr  own  individual  IRA  or  401K  ac- 
count I  penalty  free  and  without  tax  con- 
seque  ices. 

The  funds  may  be  used  within  six  months 
eithei ,  for  purchase  of  a  home,  for  improve- 
ment! to  a  home  or  for  purchase  of  an  auto- 
mobil !  having  at  least  75%  of  its  content 
made  n  the  USA. 

If  c  tnsumers  choose  to  eliminate  the  tax 
consei  lUence,  they  only  need  to  return  the 
witbd  uwal  to  their  IRA  or  401K  account 
wlthii  the  next  five  tax  years. 

If  c  Dnsumers  choose  not  to  return  the 
funds  withdrawn,  they  can  still  reduce  the 
tax  cc  Dsequences  by  paying  tax  on  only  'A  of 
the  arpount  in  each  of  the  next  five  years. 

Honj  Congress  can  help  Detroit  sell  a  mil- 
lion r  lore  new  cars,  help  American  builders 
sell  51  0.000  more  new  homes,  and  American 
trade!  men  improve  millions  of  old  homes  in 
n^ct  6  months. 

costing  the  taxpayers  a  penny, 
•emarkable.  It's  immediate.  And  it's  a 
estimate  based  on  an  independ- 
n^rket  research  response  to  a  more  ef- 
and  more  powerful  approach  to  the 
Bill  5-1964. 
.  when  recently  asked  if  they 
use  up  to  $10,000  of  their  money  cur- 
locked  into  IRA's  and  401K's  without 
to  purchase  a  new  home,  improve 
lurrent  home,  or  buy  an  automobile  or 
that   is  American-made,   overwhelm- 
inswered  "yes." 
,  38%  more  people  than  are  currently 
auto  market  said   this  would  turn 
from    being   bystanders   into   buyers. 
4.8  million  more  people  spending  65 
new  dollars.  Out  of  a  projected  total 
S200  billion  in  purchasing  power  that 
could  unleash. 

they    understood    the    only 
lualification  was  that  they  do  this  in 
nixt  six  months,  and  return  the  money 
accounts  within  five  years  to  rein- 
tax-free   benefits   without  a   taxable 
making  place, 
are  no  adverse  trade  implications  on 
btying  or  improving  of  homes.  And  to 
ffho  question  the  trade  implications  on 
,  the  answer  is  that  this  is  short 
ind  should  be  seen  in  tandem  with  ne- 
a  voluntary  Japanese  auto  import 
jolicy  based  on  the  Japanese-European 
model. 

Sup  »rt  An  Amended  Senate  Bill  S-1984. 
Am(  ricans  Using  American  Money  to  In- 
vest 1 1  Themselves  And  The  Nation. 

Mr  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  a  pe- 
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riod  of  time  as  in  the  morning  business 
period,  as  the  Republican  leader. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  we  have 
been  on  this  bill  for  3  days  now.  We 
have  disposed  of  one  amendment.  I  do 
not  want  to  object,  but  we  have  that  44 
days  up  there.  That  is  the  clock  tick- 
ing. Unless  we  can  get  to  this  bill,  we 
are  not  going  to  make  the  44  days. 

I  am  not  going  to  object,  but  I  am  a 
little  frustrated  because  the  rope-a- 
dope  is  going  on;  everything  else  comes 
in  here  ahead  of  this  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  How  much  time  was 
requested? 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  A  period  of  time  equal 
to  that  used  in  morning  business  by  the 
minority  leader. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  How  much  time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  mi- 
nority leader  used  or  yielded  20  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  I  was  going  to  ask  for 
30,  but  I  think  I  can  live  with  20,  be- 
cause the  Senator  from  Tennessee  also 
wants  to  speak. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  I  thank  the  Chair  and 
thank  my  colleagues.  Mr.  President.  I 
think  it  very  important  that  the  re- 
marks just  made  be  responded  to. 

A  MORE  BASIC  FACT 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  the  indi- 
cation that  we  have  44  days  to  act  on 
the  plan,  if  you  can  call  it  a  plan,  that 
was  put  forward  the  other  day,  really 
overlooks  a  more  basic  fact.  And  that 
is  this  administration,  first  Reagan- 
Bush,  and  now  Bush-Quayle,  has  been 
in  office  now  11  years.  That  is  over 
4.000  days.  They  have  had  4,000  days  to 
construct  an  economic  growth  plan  for 
America,  and  they  have  not  done  it. 
They  have  not  done  it  in  health  care  ei- 
ther, or  in  a  host  of  other  areas. 

If  you  look  back  over  that  11-year  pe- 
riod of  time,  it  was  morning  in  Amer- 
ica for  part  of  it.  Then  in  1988.  it  was 
don't  worry,  be  happy.  And  now  we  find 
ourselves  in  1992  with  a  massive  eco- 
nomic problem  on  our  hands,  very 
widespread  unemployment  in  America, 
and  no  real  answers  from  this  adminis- 
tration that  has  been  in  charge  as  to 
what  to  do  about  it. 

The  Swiss-cheese  plan  that  was  of- 
fered the  other  day  is  not  an  answer.  In 
fact,  a  member  of  the  President's  own 
Cabinet,  and  I  am  thinking  of  Sec- 
retary Kemp,  was  so  troubled  about  it 
that  he  felt  compelled  in  a  moment  of 
candor  to  label  many  of  the  proposals 
in  that  plan  as  gimmicks. 

That  is  the  conclusion  that  the 
American  people  themselves  have 
reached.  There  have  been  a  number  of 
public  opinion  polls  done  just  since  the 
State  of  the  Union  Message,  and  by 
overwhelming  numbers — and  I  will  cite 


them  in  a  moment.  I  have  asked  for 
one  of  the  polls  to  be  brought  to  the 
floor.  In  overwhelming  numbers,  in- 
cluding, I  might  say,  those  persons  in 
the  President's  own  political  party, 
citizens  across  the  country  do  not  feel 
it  is  a  plausible  plan,  do  not  think  it 
will  make  a  major  difference.  And  they 
see  it  as  something  that  is  being  tossed 
out  there  on  the  eve  of  a  national  elec- 
tion because  there  are  major  economic 
problems  in  the  country  and  there  is  no 
real  plan  to  deal  with  them. 

Yesterday,  on  the  evening  news, 
there  was  a  scene  out  in  Los  Angeles, 
CA.  They  were  in  that  community 
sponsoring  a  job  fair,  and  there  were  a 
few  hundred  jobs  available  that  were 
being  presented  in  that  job  fair.  Sev- 
eral thousands  of  people  showed  up  and 
were  lined  up  for  blocks  trying  to  get 
into  that  job  fair  to  compete  for  one  or 
another  of  those  jobs.  Obviously,  sev- 
eral thousand  of  those  people  are  not 
going  to  get  jobs,  and  they  are  des- 
perate. They  need  work. 

It  is  not  just  true  in  California.  We 
saw  it  the  other  day  in  Chicago.  In  sub- 
zero temperatures,  the  snow  blowing,  a 
hotel  opening  in  downtown  Chicago  of- 
fering a  handful  of  jobs,  there  were  sev- 
eral thousand  people  there  standing 
out  in  the  bitter  cold,  shifting  from  one 
foot  to  the  other,  desperate  to  try  to 
find  work — part  of  the  16  million-plus 
people  of  this  country  today  who  want 
full-time  work  and  cannot  find  it. 

We  need  a  real  plan,  a  comprehensive 
plan.  What  needs  to  happen  is  that  the 
President  needs  to  call  together  the 
business  and  labor  leadership  of  this 
country  to  sit  down  around  a  table 
with  Government  leadership  and  fash- 
ion a  plan  that  can  put  people  to  work 
in  large  numbers  now. 

We  passed  yesterday  an  unemploy- 
ment compensation  bill,  desperately 
needed,  but  the  people  who  are  going  to 
get  those  benefits,  what  they  want  is  a 
job.  They  want  to  go  back  to  work. 
They  do  not  want  to  be  unemployed, 
collecting  unemployment  benefits. 
They  want  to  be  able  to  work  to  sup- 
port themselves  and  to  support  their 
families. 

I  read  today  an  article  from  Inves- 
tor's Daily.  The  headline  on  this  par- 
ticular article  today  says:  "Poll  Says 
Most  Expect  Few  Gains  From  Bush's 
1993  Budget  Proposals."  It  goes  on  to 
say.  "A  full  74  percent  of  the  people 
polled  in  this  national  poll  said  adop- 
tion of  Bush's  proposals  will  not  make 
a  difference  in  terms  of  helping  the 
economy.  Among  Republicans  it  was  69 
percent."  That  is  published  today  in 
Investor's  Daily.  It  is  an  AP  story,  and 
I  think  it  speaks  for  itself  in  that  re- 
spect. 

We  need  an  economic  strategy  for 
America,  and  it  cannot  be  a  Swiss- 
cheese  strategy  that  helps  those  up  at 
the  top.  We  have  tried  that  for  11 
years,  the  whole  supply-side  concept, 
Reagonomics,   send  the  money  up  to 


the  top  of  the  income  scale  and  let  it 
trickle  back  down;  maybe  somebody 
else  further  down  the  ladder  would  get 
some  of  it.  It  was  a  massive  failure.  It 
did  not  work.  It  was  unfair.  It  was  bad 
economics. 

The  country  is  in  trouble  today.  All 
across  America  we  see  major  compa- 
nies announcing  permanent  job  reduc- 
tions: IBM  one  day.  Sears  Roebuck  the 
next  day,  GM  the  next  day.  Last  week 
it  was  United  Technologies — virtually 
every  company  in  America  laying  off, 
eliminating  jobs  by  the  multiples  of 
thousands.  So  you  have  engineers  now. 
if  they  can  find  work,  driving  taxicabs. 
You  are  finding  teachers  working  in 
hamburger  stands  because  they  cannot 
get  work  in  teaching  where  they  ought 
to  be  applying  their  skills  because 
America  is  in  serious  economic  trou- 
ble. 

The  elitists  in  this  administration, 
some  of  the  economic  advisers  around 
the  President  living  off  family  trust 
fund  income,  say,  "What's  the  prob- 
lem?" The  investment  advisers  that 
are  managing  those  family  trust  funds, 
they  invest  in  all  kinds  of  things.  It 
may  be  German  currency  today  or 
Mexican  stocks  tomorrow,  and  the 
money  rolls  in  and  the  trust  fund 
checks  come  in  every  30  days.  They 
say,  "What's  the  problem?"  because 
they  do  not  have  a  problem.  The  prob- 
lem does  not  hit  them,  nor  does  it  hit 
their  children.  Their  children  are  not 
standing  in  unemployment  lines  like 
the  sons  and  daughters  of  most  of  the 
rest  of  the  people  of  this  country,  and 
it  is  not  right. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  yield  on  that  point  right 
there? 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Yes,  I  yield. 

Mr.  SASSER.  I  am  interested  that 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  should  refer 
to  the  unemployment  lines  and  what  is 
happening  with  regard  to  economic 
growth.  We  have  had  a  statement  made 
in  favor  of  the  so-called  Bush  economic 
growth  plan.  We  had  Bush,  the  edu- 
cation President,  earlier,  and  we  know 
now  what  condition  the  education  sys- 
tem is  in  this  country. 

I  saw  my  friend  and  fellow  Ten- 
nessean.  the  Secretary  of  Education, 
Lamar  Alexander,  I  say  to  my  friend 
from  Michigan,  on  television  just  last 
evening  addressing  the  National  Gov- 
ernors Conference,  and  he  was  indicat- 
ing that  the  education  system  in  the 
United  States  and  the  performance  of 
American  students  was  some  of  the 
worst  seen  in  the  industrialized  world. 

Then  we  had  the  environmental 
President.  We  were  going  to  have  an 
environmental  President  on  the  part  of 
this  administration.  I  do  not  need  to 
tell  my  colleagues  that  the  United 
States  has  failed  to  take  the  lead  in 
cleaning  up  the  environment.  My 
friend  and  colleague  from  Tennessee, 
Senator  Albert  Gore,  has  expressed 
his  frustration  many  times  about  this 


administration's  failure  to  abide  by  the 
environmental  rules  that  other  nations 
are  abiding  by  and  failing  to  take  the 
leadership  role  in  trying  to  do  some- 
thing about  the  environmental  prob- 
lems. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  on  that  very  point? 

Mr.  SASSER.  Let  me  make  this 
point,  and  then  I  will  yield.  Now  we 
have,  I  say  to  my  friend  from  Mary- 
land, the  economic  growth  President, 
and  we  have  the  economic  growth  plan 
there  for  all  to  see.  Well,  here  are  the 
results.  I  say  to  my  friend  from  Mary- 
land, the  President  says  he  wants  us  to 
act  within  44  days  on  this  economic 
growth  plan.  It  took  him  548  days  in 
this  18-month  recession,  the  longest  re- 
cession since  the  Second  World  War,  to 
come  forward  and  even  propose  some 
sort  of  fig-leaf  economic  growth  plan 
to  this  Congress.  He  wants  us  to  act  on 
it  within  44  days. 

Just  let  me  show  to  my  distinguished 
friend  from  Michigan,  who  yielded  to 
me,  let  us  look  at  what  has  happened 
with  regard  to  real  disposable  income 
of  the  average  citizen  in  this  country 
over  the  past  45  years.  Let  us  look  at 
the  record  of  the  various  Presidents 
with  regard  to  real  disposable  income. 

This  administration,  the  Bush  ad- 
ministration, is  the  first  administra- 
tion since  the  Second  World  War,  Mr. 
President,  to  preside  over  a  decline  in 
the  real  disposable  income  of  the 
American  people.  Look  at  it.  During 
the  administration  of  President  Tru- 
man, real  disposable  income  went  up 
almost  3  percent.  Even  under  President 
Eisenhower,  who  experienced  a  deep  re- 
cession in  1956,  1957,  1958,  we  still  in- 
creased our  average  real  disposable  per 
capital  income  by  1.2  percent.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  pushed  it  up  by  3.5  per- 
cent in  real  disposable  per  capita  in- 
come. 

But  look,  look  at  what  has  happened 
under  the  Bush  administration,  a  de- 
cline of  six-tenths  of  1  jjercent  in  real 
disposable  income  of  the  American  peo- 
ple. I  say  to  my  friend  from  Michigan 
what  we  have  seen  over  the  past  12 
years  is  a  decline  in  the  real  disposable 
income  of  the  average  American  work- 
er of  3  percent. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  what  about 
the  wealthy?  How  have  they  fared  over 
the  past  12  years.  The  top  1  percent  in 
this  country  have  seen  their  real  dis- 
posable income  increase  by  65  percent 
while  the  average  worker  saw  his  going 
down  by  3  percent.  And  what  do  we  see 
in  this  so-called  economic  growth  plan? 
Well,  guess  what,  another  reduction  in 
the  capital  gains  tax  for  the  fat  cats. 
We  now  know  that  65  percent  of  that 
capital  gains  tax  will  go  to  those  mak- 
ing over  $200,000  a  year.  Is  that  the  rec- 
ipe for  putting  the  American  people 
back  to  work?  More  trickle  down?  Do 
we  have  to  make  the  wealthier  even 
wealthier  just  to  get  a  little  crumb  to 
drop  for  the  average  American  citizen? 


Mr.  SARBANES.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  for  a  question  on  this  chart? 

Mr.  SASSER.  I  will  be  pleased  to 
yield. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  For  just  one  mo- 
ment. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Yes.  In  doing  so.  I  hope 
we  can  get  to  the  question  of  the  num- 
ber of  jobs  that  have  been  created  in 
the  last  3  years  because  I  think  it  is 
very  important.  There  have  been  no 
jobs  created. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Do  I  understand 
this  chart  to  mean  that  under  the  Bush 
administration,  in  other  words,  there 
has  been  a  drop  in  real  disposable  in- 
come per  capita;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  SASSER.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  And  this  is  the  only 
administration  in  the  entire  postwar 
period — in  other  words,  under  Truman, 
Eisenhower.  Kennedy,  Johnson.  Nixon. 
Ford,  Carter.  Reagan,  all  positive  in 
varying  amounts,  varying  percentages, 
but  all  positive.  In  other  words,  real 
disposable  income  per  capita  grew  in 
every  one  of  those  administrations,  and 
it  has  fallen  in  the  administration  of 
George  Bush;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  SASSER.  That  is  correct.  The 
Senator  from  Maryland  is  correct.  This 
is  the  only  administration  since  the  ad- 
ministration of  Herbert  Hoover  In  the 
Great  Depression  in  which  we  have 
seen  the  real  disposable  income  on  a 
per  capita  basis  decline;  the  first  ad- 
ministration since  Herbert  Hoover. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Will  the  Senator  take  a 
minute  on  that  pledge  on  jobs  and  go 
over  what  the  data  shows  there  because 
I  think  it  tells  the  whole  story. 

Mr.  SASSER.  We  are  talking  about— 
I  thank  my  friend  from'  Michigan — an 
economic  growth  package  and  how  we 
are  going  to  get  the  American  people 
back  to  work.  We  can  look  here  at  the 
promised  performance  of  this  adminis- 
tration represented  by  the  blue  line 
here,  and  the  actual  performance  rep- 
resented by  the  yellow  line. 

President  Bush,  at  the  beginning  of 
his  administration,  promised  to  create 
some  15  million  jobs  during  the  first  4 
years  of  his  administration. 

When  we  look  here,  we  find  that 
there  has  been  almost  no  performance 
in  that  regard.  We  find  out  here,  in 
1992,  there  have  been  no  net  new  jobs 
created  whatsoever.  So  there  is  the 
promise  in  the  blue,  I  say  to  my  friend 
from  Michigan,  and  the  yellow  rep- 
resents the  performance. 

You  see  how  it  started  off  with  a 
modest  sort  of  trying  to  inch  up  and  fi- 
nally ran  out  of  gas  altogether  and  col- 
lapsed down  where  you  have  a  loss  of 
jobs. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Just  this  afternoon 
the  administration  issued  their  eco- 
nomic report.  We  will  hold  a  hearing  on 
that  tomorrow  morning  at  11  o'clock  in 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee  on  the 
economic  report  of  the  President. 
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;hat  report  they  forecast  that  the 
unerfployment  rate  for  this  year,  for 
win  average  6.9  percent.  That  is 
they  expect.  That  is  what  they 
forecasting— the  unemployment 
will  average  for  1992,  6.9  percent. 

7.1  percent  last  month, 
they  expect  hardly  any  improve- 
.  The  6.9  percent  is  the  adminis- 
trati  )n'8  forecast— this  is  not  my  fore- 
)r  someone  else's  forecast,  who  ob- 
viously may  take  a  more  realistic  or  a 
look  at  economic  cir- 
they  obviously 
rying  to  see  everything  through 
rose-  colored  glasses  as  much  as  they 
possiply  can.  Even  under  their  forecast, 
are  forecasting  an  average  unem- 
ployiient  rate  for  1992  of  6.9  percent. 
Thit  is  a  grim  prospect  for  the  econ- 
That  unemployment  rate,  the  of- 
rate  of  6.9  percent,  states  only 
that  are  out  of  work  and  looking 
w|ork.  It  does  not  count  people  who 
so  discouraged  by  the  economic 
they  have  dropped  out  of  the 
force.  I  started  to  say  jumped  out 
labor  force.  Fortunately,  we 
not  yet  reached  the  point  we  had 
Great  Depression  where  they 
jumping  out  of  the  buildings.  But 
is  1.1  million.  There  are  another 
m  Lllion  who  want  to  work  full  time, 
t  hey  can  only  find  part-time  work, 
factor  all  of  that  in,  we  have 
unemployment  rate  now  of  over  10 
10.4  percent.  The  adminlstra- 
in  their  own  economic  forecast, 
makj  Qg  all  of  the  most  positive  as- 
sumptions that  they  can  about  the  fu- 
says  the  average  rate  is  going  to 
6.9  percent. 

eally  takes  a  certain  amount  of 
chutJ  pah  all  of  a  sudden  for  the  admin- 
istra(lon  now,  the  President,  to  dis- 
that  there  is  an  economic  prob- 
the  country.  We  tried  all  of  1991 
the  President  and  the  adminis- 
tration to  recognize  that  there  was  an 
economic  problem.  Back  in  July  of  last 
the  President — first  of  all,  back 
February  of  last  year,  a  year  ago — 
;hat  the  current  recession  is  ex- 
to  be  mild  and  brief  by  histori- 
slandards. 
you  remember  that,  February  of 
Expected  to  be  mild  and  brief  by 
•ical  standards?  Of  course,  it  has 
the  longest  recession  now  since 
Depression. 
Ma^lin  Fitzwater,  when  the  unem- 
ployijient  rate  went  to  6.9  percent,  last 
said  we  still  believe  that  the  re- 
cession is  ending,  and  we  are  on  the 
;o  recovery. 

SASSER.  Marlin  Fitzwater  is  the 
's  press  spokesman,  I  believe. 
SARBANES.  That  is  correct, 
fuly,  Michael  Boskin,  Chairman  of 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers — 
was  an  unemployment  rate  of  7 
we  would  like  to  see  peo- 
lave  an  understanding  that  this 
tumi  round  is  coming.  We  believe  the 
reco\  ery  has  begun. 
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Mr.  SASSER.  July  l991? 

Mr.  SARBANES.  That  is  right,  just 
last  summer,  when  we  were  pressing  to 
extend  the  unemployment  benefits. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  The  President  was  re- 
fusing to  allow  them  to  go  into  effect. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  That  is  right.  Mi- 
chael Boskin  later  in  July  said  the  re- 
cession would  have  been  considerably 
shorter  and  shallower  than  the  average 
postwar  recession.  But  this  goes  on  and 
on. 

It  carries  right  into  November.  We  go 
right  into  November  and  the  President 
himself  is  denying  that  there  is  a  reces- 
sion. They  are  still  talking  about  it 
being  shallow,  that  we  have  no  problem 
ahead  of  us. 

For  most  of  1991  the  President  kept 
saying  no  problem.  There  is  no  prob- 
lem. We  knew  there  was  a  problem. 

The  President  now  wants  action.  We 
want  action.  There  is  going  to  be  ac- 
tion. In  fact  the  Congress  has  already 
passed  the  extension  of  the  unemploy- 
ment insurance  benefits  bill  and  the 
committees  are  now  working  on  some 
of  the  tax  proposals.  But  three  times 
we  had  to  go  to  the  President  in  order 
to  get  the  President  to  extend  the  un- 
employment benefits.  He  rejected  it  in 
Augrust,  and  he  rejected  it  in  October. 
Millions  of  people  across  the  country 
were  then  confronted  with  how  to  pro- 
vide for  their  families. 

This  administration  has  been  a  day 
late  and  many  dollars  short  in  trying 
to  address  this  economic  situation 
which  we  find  ourselves  in. 

Mr.  SASSER.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield  on  that  point,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  we  be  allowed  to  continue  for 
another  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object,  I  will  not  object,  conditional 
on  availability  of  time,  5  minutes  on 
this  time  for  a  rejoinder. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
ask  unanimous  consent  include  equal 
time  for  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia? 

Mr.  SASSER.  Certainly,  we  will  be 
pleased  to  enter  into  an  agreement  to 
extend  an  additional  5  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  I  thank  my  colleague 
from  Tennessee.  With  that  agreement, 
I  have  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Just  on  the  point  that 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mary- 
land raised,  I  just  happen  to  have  a 
chart  here  which  outlines  the  length  of 
the  post  World  War  II  recession. 

We  see  here  in  1948,  we  had  one  that 
went  for  11  months;  1954,  one  that  went 
for  10  months;  we  even  had  one  in  the 
Reagan  years,  1982,  that  went  for  16 
months.  But  look  at  the  recession  of 
the  Bush  administration  here.  Presi- 
dent Bush  has  presided  over  18  months, 
the  longest  recession  since  World  War 

n. 


Mr.  SARBANES.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  SASSER.  I  am  pleased  to  yield. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  The  other  thing 
that  the  administration  itself  is  fore- 
casting is  that  we  will  come  out  of  this 
recession.  We  will  just  have  to  see. 

I  am  skeptical.  But  even  on  their 
forecast  they  are  predicting  very  low, 
anemic,  weak  growth  for  the  economy. 
Ordinarily,  in  these  other  recessions 
when  we  have  come  out  of  them,  the 
economy  has  grown  at  a  5-  to  6-percent 
rate. 

So  you  are  really  starting  to  come 
out  of  the  recession  with  some  thrust 
to  get  the  economy  back  up  to  its  capa- 
bilities. 

The  administration,  by  its  own  pre- 
dictions released  just  this  afternoon — 
the  most  they  can  muster  is  about  a  2- 
percent  growth  from  the  last  quarter  of 
last  year  to  the  last  quarter  of  this 
year,  and  a  6.9-percent  average  unem- 
ployment rate. 

So  the  point  that  needs  to  be  under- 
stood is  that  even  if  technically  you 
should  get  out  of  the  recession,  even  by 
their  own  forecast,  they  foresee  a  very 
weak  and  anemic  economy  which  will 
leave  us  with  all  of  the  economic  ills 
that  we  are  trying  to  confront. 

And  that  is  assuming,  by  their  own 
forecast,  that  they  get  every  bit  of  the 
program  that  they  put  in.  It  has  to  be 
understood  about  this  program.  It  is 
not  as  though  the  administration  was 
saying  we  have  this  program  that  is 
going  to  get  this  economy  moving. 
Even  by  their  own  forecast,  we  are 
going  to  have  weak,  anemic  growth 
that  will  leave  us  with  these  very  seri- 
ous economic  problems,  including  a  6.9- 
percent  average  unemployment  rate. 

Mr.  SASSER.  The  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  is  correct  in  that. 
Usually  coming  out  of  recession,  you 
get  what  the  economists  might  call  a 
slingshot  approach.  You  get  a  burst  of 
economic  growth,  a  lunge  up  as  high  as 
4,  5,  6  percent,  a  robust  economic 
growth.  But  assuming  the  passage  of 
this  so-called  economic  growth  plan, 
with  its  tax  bonanza  for  the  wealthy 
and  the  capital  gains  tax  rate,  the  pas- 
sive loss  relief,  the  pension  fund  real 
estate  investment,  I  do  not  see  much 
on  there  for  the  average  middle-income 
American.  But  assuming  the  passage  of 
that,  you  still  have  this  anemic,  weak 
economic  growth,  even  under  the  ad- 
ministration's own  projections.  So, 
clearly,  if  we  are  going  to  jump  start 
this  economy,  we  are  going  to  have  to 
have  something  better  than  this  thing 
they  offered  us  now. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  The  administra- 
tion's own  projection  is  that  the  econ- 
omy will  grow  1.6  percent  without  their 
program.  It  will  grrow  2.2  percent  with 
their  program.  Even  if  you  accept  all  of 
their  assumptions — which  obviously 
one  has  to  have  some  skepticism — they 
are  talking  about  a  six-tenths  of  1  per- 
cent contribution  to  growth,  and  we 


are  coming  out  of  the  longest  recession 
in  the  postwar  period,  with  the  weak- 
est growth  that  we  have  experienced 
coming  out  of  any  recession,  and  an 
unemployment  rate  predicted  to  aver- 
age at  6.9  percent. 

Mr.  SASSER.  The  Senator  from 
Maryland  is  quite  right,  and  I  am  re- 
minded that  just  the  other  day — and 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate Banking  Committee  is  on  the 
floor— the  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board,  Alan  Greenspan,  appeared 
before  the  Banking  Committee,  and  he 
reiterated  what  he  said  before  the 
Banking  Committee  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  he  said  and  I 
quote  him:  "I  have  never  seen  so  much 
fear  and  anxiety  about  the  long-term 
economic  prospects  of  this  country  in 
my  lifetime."  That  is  what  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  said. 

What  is  the  reason  for  this  anxiety 
and  fear?  The  average  middle-income 
American  has  seen 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
an  additional  30  seconds. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  SPECTER.  I  have  no  objection, 
providing  we  get  the  same  amount  of 
time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  recognized  for  an  additional  30 
seconds. 

Mr.  SASSER.  The  average  middle-in- 
come American,  over  the  past  12  years, 
has  seen  real  disposable  income  shrink 
by  3  percent.  The  average  middle-in- 
come American  has  been  in  a  recession 
or  a  depression  for  the  past  12  years. 
And  the  reason  there  is  such  wide- 
spread fear  and  anxiety  is  that  this  18- 
month  recession  we  are  in  now  is  sim- 
ply the  straw  that  broke  the  camel's 
back.  The  average  Americans  out  there 
cannot  see  their  way  out  of  this.  And 
that  is  why  you  have  this  terrible 
plunge  in  consumer  confidence.  That  is 
why  you  have  this  widespread  fear 
across  this  land. 

Why  should  it  not  be?  As  '-e  speak  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  this  afternoon, 
1  out  of  every  10  of  our  fellow  country- 
men are  on  food  stamps — people  who 
never  in  their  lives  contemplated 
accessing  food  stamps. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  holds  6  min- 
utes. 2  seconds. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  course  of  the  past  hour,  I  believe 
we  have  finally  begun  discussion  of  the 
No.  1  problem  facing  America,  which  is, 
how  we  move  to  stimulate  an  economic 
recovery. 

I  disagree  with  just  about  everything 
which  has  been  said  by  my  three  distin- 
guished colleagues  on  the  Democratic 
side  of  the  aisle,  but  without  taking 
those  issues  up  one  by  one — although 
we  shall  in  due  course,  but  not  in  6^ 


minutes — I  would  ask  the  question: 
Where  do  we  go  from  here? 

There  has  been  a  very  extensive 
statement  of  blame  and  responsibility, 
which  I  think  is  not  well  founded,  but 
even  if  it  is  well  founded,  what  do  we 
do  next? 

My  distinguished  colleague  from 
Michigan  talks  about  a  "swiss  cheese 
plan."  Let  us  have  an  "American 
cheese  plan."  American  cheese  does  not 
have  holes  in  it.  If  there  is  a  better 
plan,  let  us  hear  about  it. 

I  believe  that  when  the  American 
people  who  are  watching  C-SPAN  II 
hear  what  has  been  going  on  in  the 
course  of  the  past  hour,  they  are  going 
to  say  what  are  those  Senators  arguing 
about?  A  plague  on  both  their  houses. 
But  a  plague  on  both  their  houses 
would  be  insufficient,  because  there  are 
more  than  two  houses.  There  is  a  House 
of  Representatives.  There  is  the  Sen- 
ate, a  separate  House,  separate  body, 
and  then  there  is  the  White  House. 
There  are  three  houses.  Within  the 
Congress  there  are  two  parties. 

I  believe  that  the  American  people 
are  tired  of  hearing  blame  attached  and 
want  to  hear  answers  presented.  Where 
do  we  go  from  here?  Let  us  argue  the 
issue  of  blame  in  the  Presidential  elec- 
tion, or  in  the  congressional — the  Sen- 
ate and  House — elections. 

I  suggest  that  the  most  constructive 
thing  we  can  do  now  is  to  say  where  do 
we  go  from  here?  If  all  this  is  true,  so 
what?  What  is  next? 

I  ask  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Budget  Committee  who  has  perhaps 
the  most  generalized  responsibility  in 
this  field,  why  not  start  Monday  morn- 
ing? Instead  of  being  on  recess,  let  us 
not  leave  from  the  7th  of  February 
until  the  18th  of  February,  but  let  us 
come  in  Monday  morning  and  take  up 
the  details  of  the  President's  plan,  and 
vote,  or  amend  and  vote? 

Senator  Domenici  and  I  have  made  a 
very  material  suggestion  on  the  IRA's, 
and  I  do  not  ask  for  a  response  in  a  few 
moments,  but  I  say  to  my  colleague 
from  Tennessee,  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Budget  Committee, 
the  Senator  has  presided  over  hearings 
to  a  substantial  extent,  as  has  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Michigan  on 
the  Banking  Committee,  as  has  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Maryland  on 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee.  Why 
do  we  need  more  hearings?  Why  not 
come  in,  take  this  proposal  up,  debate 
it,  amend  it.  and  move  ahead  with  a 
plan  of  action? 

Mr.  SASSER.  Does  the  Senator  wish 
a  response,  or  is  that  a  rhetorical  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  SPECTER.  I  do  not  ask  rhetori- 
cal questions. 

Mr.  SASSER.  As  far  as  this  Senator 
is  concerned,  we  can  take  up  this  so- 
called  plan  tomorrow.  The  Senator 
from  Maryland  and  I  have  advanced 
what  we  perceive  to  be  a  genuine  eco- 
nomic stimulus  plan  that  would  put 


some  money,  some  funds,  back  into  the 
hands  of  the  mayors  of  this  country, 
and  in  the  hands  of  the  Governors  of 
this  country,  and  would  provide  some 
genuine  economic  stimulus. 

I  say  to  my  friend  from  Pennsylvania 
that  I  am  discouraged  when  I  look  at 
this  proposed  plan  here,  and  learn  that 
even  if  we  accept  it  at  face  value,  it  is 
only  going  to  add  a  quarter  of  1  percent 
of  GNP  of  growth,  if  we  pass  it  in  its 
entirety. 

I  simply  say  that  this  plan,  it  ap- 
pears to  me — using  the  administra- 
tion's own  figures,  and  their  own  judg- 
ments of  this  program — simply  is  not 
going  to  get  this  economy  moving. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  The  Senator  from 
Louisiana  may  object  if  we  start  to- 
morrow. He  wants  to  move  ahead  with 
his  bill,  but  there  is  nothing  on  the 
Senate  docket  for  Monday. 

Would  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  be 
agreeable  on  Monday  morning  to  start 
with  the  President's  legislative  pro- 
posal, with  the  first  amendment  being 
in  order,  the  proposals  advanced  by  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland? 

Mr.  SASSER.  Of  course,  as  the  Sen- 
ator knows,  there  is  no  way  that  I  can. 
I  could  simply  agree  to  do  that,  but  it 
would  have  no  effect  whatsoever  be- 
cause the  way  this  body  has  been  con- 
stituted now  for  almost  200  years,  as 
the  Senator  knows,  those  various  tax 
proposals  have  to  originate  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  we  sim- 
ply do  not  have  the  constitutional 
power  to  entertain  the  revenue  propos- 
als that  are  in  the  so-called  economic 
growth  plan  that  is  being  advanced 
here. 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  I 
am  advised,  will  be  meeting  all  next 
week  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
They  will  be  staying  there  to  put  for- 
ward a  revenue  proposal  that  will  ad- 
dress the  economic  recovery  needs  of 
the  coimtry.  But  it  would  simply  be  a 
waste  of  time  for  this  body  to  try  to 
move  into  the  area  of  developing  reve- 
nue policy  because  we  simply  cannot 
do  it  under  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  is  it 
not  possible  for  the  Senate  to  debate 
issues  such  as  contemplated  by  the 
President's  proposal  as  long  as  we  do 
not  move  to  a  third  reading? 

Mr.  President,  let  me  refine  my  par- 
liamentary inquiry  if  I  may  and  ask  to 
what  extent  may  there  be  discussions, 
debate,  consideration  by  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate on  at  least  some  part  of  the  I*re8l- 
dent's  proposal  as  introduced  by  Sen- 
ator Dole? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  pe- 
riod of  time  in  which  germaneness  is  a 
requirement  for  Senate  debate,  the 
Pastore  rule,  has  expired  for  today. 
Therefore,  debate  for  today  is  not  gov- 
erned by  an  obligation  of  germaneness. 
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MrJ  SPECTER.  Is  that  a  yes  or  no, 
Mr.  F  resident? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ators may  discuss  any  subject  that 
they  I  lesire. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  That  is  what  I 
thoug  ht 
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hat  we  could  take  up  this  issue — 
know  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
not   control    the    calendar.    But 
I  ask  my  coUeagrue  from  Ten- 
having  started  the  discussion 
him.   If  he   at   least   personally 
it  is  a  good  idea  to  move  ahead 
Monday  and  go  as  far  as  we  can. 

BINGAMAN  assumed  the  chair.) 
SARBANES.  If  the  Senator  will 
where  is  It  we  are  going,  where  is 
are  going?  the  revenue  measure 
originate   in   the   House.   The 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  has 
that  they  are  going  to  stay 
all  of  next  week  to  work  on 
bill.  A  tax  bill  may  or  may  not 
those    items.    But    those 
that  the  Senator  has  listed,  they 
certainly  be  on  the  agenda  to  be 
by  the  tax-writing  commit- 
the  House   of  Representatives 
must  act  first  and  sent  the  mat- 
to  the  Senate. 
( ;ongress  is  moving  expeditiously. 
Iiad  an  administration  here  that 
not  recognize  a  recession  until 
of  last  year  and  who  twice 
down  the  extension  of  unem- 

insurance. 
say  to  the  credit  of  the  Senator 
Pennsylvania,   he   perceived  the 
as  I  recall — I  think  I  am  correct 
position  he  took — for  those  bene- 
f<om  the  very  beginning  and  sup- 
the  effort  to  provide  extended 
But,  unfortunately,  the  Presi- 
not  share  that  perception  and, 
he  vetoed  the  bill,  and  we  failed 
override  it  here,  as  the  Senator  will 
on  a  65-to-35  vote  with  the  Sen- 
believe  I  am  correct,  joining  in 
efort  to  override  the  veto,  and,  of 
it  was  not  until  Thanksgiving 
got  an  extension, 
the  President  in  his  State  of 
Ution  Message  came  out  in  favor  of 
extension.  It  is  wonderful  the 
I  he  election  year  will  focus  the 
Dn  the  issues  that  are  before  the 
y.   It  is  almost  miraculous.  Of 
I  welcomed  the  President  com- 
for  it  because  I  think  we  needed 
we  moved  very  quickly  on  that, 
natter  of  fact,  we  acted  just  yes- 
in  this  body,  and  the  matter  has 
1  aken  care  of  this  week, 
my   understanding  is  that  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  is 
to  address  that,  and  they  have  to 
it  first,  obviously,  under  the 
under   their   jurisdiction 
going  to  address  marking  up  a 
next  week. 
SPECTER.  I  would  be  glad  to  re- 
to  my  colleague  from  Maryland 
that  we  can  come  back  to 
qiiestion  which  I  have  asked  my 
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friend  from  Tennessee  as  to  whether  he 
would  be  willing  to  move  ahead  on 
Monday  and  take  the  lead  on  that. 

But  let  me  respond.  What  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Maryland  has 
asked  is  a  relevant  question.  He  asked, 
where  are  we  going  on  Monday?  And 
my  direct  response  to  that  is  we  are 
going  to  take  up  these  measures  which 
we  can  debate  and  move  forward  on  as 
long  as  we  do  not  come  to  a  final  reso- 
lution. And  when  the  issue  is  before  the 
House  of  Representatives  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  let  them  proceed  to 
do  their  work. 

But  there  is  a  great  deal  of  work  and 
a  great  deal  of  discussion  and  a  great 
deal  of  debate  which  has  already  been 
framed  by  many  of  the  points  which 
have  been  made  here  today  even  before 
we  start  to  take  up  this  list. 

I  would  say  further  to  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Maryland  that 
to  talk  about  the  President's  failure  to 
recognize  the  recession,  to  talk  about 
the  failure  to  give  unemployment  com- 
pensation, or  to  talk  about  the  politics 
of  the  State  of  the  Union  speech  is 
more  focused  on  the  fixing  of  blame  for 
which  we  have  plenty  of  time. 

On  Monday,  I  would  like  to  see  this 
body  address  these  specific  proposals.  I 
would  like  to  see  this  body  address  the 
suggestion  that  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Budget  Committee  has 
articulated  as  I  reviewed  it  in  the 
media  sometime  ago,  a  $55  billion  ex- 
penditure which  would  move  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  cities,  or  whatever  the 
specifics  may  be,  and  we  have  to  con- 
sider the  Budget  Act,  we  have  to  con- 
sider waivers.  But  we  could  spend  our 
time  very  usefully  dealing  with  those 
specific  issues  and  could  make  a  lot  of 
progress. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
on  that  point? 

Mr.  SPECTER.  As  soon  as  I  finish  my 
sentence. 

When  the  House  has  acted,  we  are  in 
a  position  to  go  to  final  passage. 

I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  I  appreciate  the  Sen- 
ator's yielding.  ^ 

Let  me  just  say  looking  at  that  list, 
put  me  down  for  the  investment  tax 
credit.  The  Senator  and  I  years  ago 
fought  for  that  as  members  of  the 
Northeast-Midwest  Coalition  and 
fought  for  it  year  after  year,  trying  to 
get  more  investment  in  the  industrial 
base  to  bring  our  industries  back,  and 
so  forth. 

Let  me  say  this:  As  members  of  the 
Budget  Committee,  we  met  today  on 
this  very  subject.  There  was  a  presen- 
tation made  by  the  chairman  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  Senator 
Byrd — I  think  one  of  the  finest  presen- 
tations I  have  heard  in  the  time  I  have 
been  here.  And  we  met  today  for  about 
3'/!  hours  in  the  Budget  Committee  on 
precisely  these  questions  and  issues. 

The  chairman  of  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee may  be  too  modest  to  point  that 
out  because  he  vras  presiding  today. 
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But  I  want  to  assure  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  that  these  issues 
are  not  only  under  active  review  and 
work  within  the  Budget  Committee  but 
as  recently  as  this  morning  we  were 
meeting  in  public  session  on  these  very 
matters. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  I  thank  my  colleague 
from  Michigan  and  would  acknowledge 
the  very  laborious  efforts  which  we  un- 
dertook for  4  years  as  cochairmen  of 
the  Northeast-Midwest  Coalition.  And 
the  work  of  the  Budget  Committee  is 
very  important. 

But  my  view  is  that  we  ought  to 
focus  on  the  specifics  and  to  the  extent 
we  need  debate,  let  us  debate  and  then 
let  us  vote,  withholding  the  ultimate 
action  which  would  run  afoul  of  the 
constitutional  prohibition. 

But  we  have  had  many,  many  com- 
mittee hearings,  and  I  am  told  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  is  going  to  meet  next 
week. 

I  am  ready  to  vote,  as  is  the  distin- 
guished Senator  ftom  Michigan,  in 
favor  of  the  investment  tax  credit.  We 
have  debated  capital  gains  again  and 
again  and  again.  I  think  we  are  ready 
to  vote. 

I  think  we  ought  to  take  up  the  sug- 
gestions that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Tennessee  has  made  about  help 
for  the  cities,  and  it  may  be  as  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  has  said.  I  will  be 
in  support  of  many,  many  of  those  pro- 
visions. Surely  we  will  need  to  consider 
the  matters  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
and  then  come  to  a  conclusion. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  Americans  are 
crying  out  for  action.  Americans  want 
us  to  decide  these  Issues.  They  do  not 
want  us  to  take  a  recess. 

I  remember  one  of  the  most  telling 
speeches  was  made  at  the  beginning  of 
the  August  recess  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Michigan  on  the  Social 
Security  issue.  Check  the  Congres- 
sional Record.  It  was  the  last  day.  He 
said,  "Why  are  we  taking  a  recess? 
Why  don't  we  decide  this  issue?  Why 
can't  we  come  to  grips  with  it  and  not 
take  a  recess?"  The  problem  of  the  re- 
cession today  is  much  more  serious 
than  that  one  was  in  1981.  The  problem 
of  the  recession  today  is  the  most  seri- 
ous problem  the  Senate  must  face  in 
decades.  And  that  is  why  I  think  we 
ought  to  take  up  the  specifics,  debate, 
and  move  ahead. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Yes. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  That  is  exactly 
what  is  going  to  happen.  I  am  informed 
that  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  is 
also  going  to  be  holding  hearings  next 
week  to  consider  what  ought  to  com- 
pose a  tax  package.  That  is  exactly  the 
kind  of  work  that  has  to  be  done.  So 
they  are  going  ahead  with  their  work 
and  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee is  going  ahead  with  its  work. 

I  just  want  to  make  this  point  to  the 
Senator    because    he    said,    well,    you 
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know,  we  should  not  be  trying  to  fix 
blame.  I  agree  with  that.  We  have  im- 
portant problems  ahead  of  us  and  the 
country  is  feeling  the  pain  of  this  re- 
cession and  this  economic  downturn. 

The  only  thing  I  am  addressing  is  the 
reasonableness  of  the  President— be- 
cause the  44  days  the  Senator  is  using 
are  the  President's  deadline.  The  Sen- 
ator did  not  evolve  it  himself.  It  was 
not  as  though  the  Senator  had  figured 
out  a  deadline  that  was  reasonable 
under  the  circumstances.  The  Senator 
took  the  President's,  who  made  his 
State  of  the  Union  Message  and  laid 
out  this  deadline. 

We  may  beat  the  deadline,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  on  some  of  these  issues.  We 
have  already  beaten  it  on  extending 
the  unemployment  insurance  benefits, 
I  want  to  notice,  an  issue  on  which  the 
President  was  very  laggard  through  all 
of  last  year. 

But  you  know  the  reasonableness  of 
this  deadline  is  suspect  when  it  is  com- 
ing from  someone  who  as  late  as  De- 
cember of  last  year  was  telling  us  that 
there  was  really  no  problem.  That  is 
the  problem.  In  November,  the  Presi- 
dent said,  "I  don't  believe  this  country 
is  in  a  recession."  All  of  last  year,  we 
tried  to  get  the  President  to  recognize 
the  problem.  He  said,  "No  problem." 
Finally,  it  got  so  bad,  the  reality  gap 
between  what  the  President  was  saying 
and  what  the  people  were  feeling  across 
the  country  became  so  great  that  the 
administration  finally  had  to  admit  it. 
Marlin  Fitzwater  said,  "Well,  we 
have  to  utter  the  'R'  word — recession." 
And  so  they  began  to  come  to  grips 
with  the  thing,  which  is  obviously 
what  needs  to  be  done.  Then  the  Presi- 
dent shows  up,  having  delayed  submit- 
ting a  package.  We  urged  the  President 
back  in  November  to  submit  an  eco- 
nomic package  then.  The  President 
says  no;  he  delays  it,  delays  it,  all  of 
December,  and  all  of  January,  let  alone 
the  failure  to  come  to  grips  with  it  ear- 
lier in  1991.  He  puts  it  off  to  the  State 
of  the  Union  Message  and  then  comes 
in  and  says,  "Well,  now,  this  is  the  pro- 
posal and  I  am  putting  this  deadline  on 
it."  That  is  all. 

It  just  goes  to  the  reasonableness  of 
this  course  coming  from  an  administra- 
tion which  has  denied  the  existence  of 
a  recession  and,  once  they  admitted 
the  recession,  then  said,  well,  we  are 
not  going  to  submit  our  proposal  for  at 
least  another  couple  of  months,  at 
least  another  couple  of  months,  and  at 
that  period  of  time  the  unemployment 
rate  went  to  the  highest  it  has  been. 
We  have  gone  18  months  with  no  major 
proposal. 
Mr.  RIEGLE.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  SPECTER.  Let  me  reply,  then  I 
would  be  glad  to  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Michigan. 

The  Senator  from  Maryland  says  he 
does  not  want  to  assess  blame,  or  words 
to  that  effect,  and  then  he  does  pre- 
cisely that.  "The  President  was  very 
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laggardly  on  unemployment  compensa- 
tion," "the  deadline  was  suspect," 
"there  was  a  delay  in  submitting  the 
package." 

In  November,  Mr.  President,  this 
Senator  took  the  floor  and  said  we 
ought  not  even  to  be  in  recess  in  De- 
cember and  January. 

When  you  talk  about  an  economic 
package,  Mr.  President,  I  do  believe 
that  the  best  procedure  is  for  it  to 
come  from  the  President.  But  if  some 
Senators  feel  that  the  President  has 
not  acted  reasonably  in  submitting  an 
economic  package,  the  economic  pack- 
age can  come  from  the  Senate.  Leader- 
ship can  originate  in  this  body  as  well 
as  in  the  White  House.  Leadership  can 
originate  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives as  well  as  in  the  White  House. 

When  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
says  that  the  deadline  is  suspect,  I 
frankly  do  not  know  what  he  is  talking 
about.  If  you  do  not  like  the  March  20 
deadline,  what  deadline  would  be  sug- 
gested? I  believe  we  ought  to  move  in 
advance  of  a  March  20  deadline.  We 
know  how  to  act  with  dispatch  when 
we  want  to.  And  that  is  why  I  say,  let 
us  move  ahead  next  Monday. 
Mr.  RIEGLE.  Will  the  Senator  srield? 
Mr.  SPECTER.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  I  think  if  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  and  I  would  go  off 
in  a  room  somewhere  and  work  out  an 
economic  growth  plan  for  America,  we 
might  be  able  to  get  one  hammered  out 
within  a  fairly  short  period  of  time  and 
it  would  be  big  and  it  would  have  mus- 
cle in  it  and  put  an  awful  lot  of  people 
to  work  in  a  hurry. 
Mr.  SPECTER.  Let  us  go. 
Mr.  RIEGLE.  That  is  an  assumption 
on  my  part.  With  respect  to  your  idea 
about  putting  the  recess  aside,  let  me 
just  take  that  another  step. 

Years  ago,  as  the  Senator  knows,  I 
used  to  serve  in  the  other  party  on  that 
side  of  the  aisle.  And  I  know  we  are  in 
the  month  of  February;  we  are  Into  the 
Lincoln  Day  dinner  period  and  I  know 
a  lot  of  colleagues  have  plans  to  go  out 
during  this  recess  for  that  purpose. 

I  think  that  if  the  minority  leader 
wants  to  aggressively  pursue  the  Sen- 
ator's idea  and  send  a  letter,  formalize 
a  request  to  the  majority  leader,  I 
think  the  majority  leader  would  enter- 
tain that.  That  probably  would  be  the 
way  to  proceed  if  the  idea  is  a  serious 
one  to  set  the  recess  aside. 

I  am  quite  prepared  to  do  it.  I  am  one 
Senator.  You  are  another.  But  I  think 
in  terms  of  moving  ahead,  to  get  it 
done  other  than  rhetorically,  but  to 
really  try  to  set  it  aside,  I  think  you 
would  have  to  have  a  procedure  like 
that  taken. 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  minority 
leader  would  be  prepared  to  formally 
put  such  a  suggestion  or  not.  I  have  no 
way  of  knowing  one  way  or  the  other. 
Obviously,  the  Senator  has  stated  his 
views  and  I  have  stated  mine.  I  do  feel 


very  strongly  this  way,  that  we  have  to 
get  an  economic  growth  plan  In  place 
for  this  country.  It  has  to  be  big 
enough  to  do  the  job  because  we  have  a 
very  serious  problem  out  there.  We 
have  it  in  real  facts  in  terms  of  the  un- 
employment, as  we  see  it,  all  of  these 
job  reductions  and  the  confidence  of 
people  with  respect  to  a  lack  of  con- 
fidence in  the  economic  future.  So  we 
have  to  have  a  plan  that  is  big  enough 
and  strong  enough  and  put  it  in  place 
as  promptly  as  possible  that  can  really 
make  a  big  difference. 

I  would  love  it  if  tomorrow  morning 
the  President  would  invite  the  top 
business  and  labor  leaders  and  the  key 
leaders  here  in  the  Congress  down  to 
the  White  House  to  meet  in  the  Cabinet 
Room  and  in  adjacent  rooms  tomorrow, 
the  next  day,  the  next  day,  on  into 
next  week,  on  into  next  month. 

We  spend  plenty  of  time  on  foreign 
policy  issues.  Our  Government  today, 
the  executive  branch,  has  an  economic 
plan  for  every  country  in  the  world,  lit- 
erally. I  would  assert  that  we  do  not 
really  have  one  yet  for  America. 

I  realize  this  has  been  rolled  out  just 
a  week  ago.  But  in  terms  of  our  real 
needs,  we  do  not  have  a  plan  yet,  and 
we  desperately  need  one. 

I  would  happily  attend  such  a  meet- 
ing. I  do  not  presume  to  feel  that  I 
would  necessarily  be  invited  to  that 
meeting,  but  as  chairman  of  the  Bank- 
ing, Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, I  certainly  would  be  prepared 
to  participate  nonstop — I  do  not  care 
how  long  it  takes— because  it  is  the 
most  urgent  item. 

I  notice  the  majority  leader  is  on  the 
floor  and  I  think  he  wishes  to  be  recog- 
nized. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ma- 
jority leader. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
advised  that  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania has  just  asked  if  I,  the  major- 
ity leader,  would  entertain  a  request 
from  the  Republican  leader  to  cancel 
the  Lincoln  Day  recess  scheduled  for 
next  week.  And  if  that  in  fact  was  the 
question,  I  would  like  to  respond  to  it. 
Mr.  SPECTER.  If  I  may  interrupt. 
Mr.  MITCHELL.  Yes. 
Mr.  SPECTER.  The  Senator  has  been 
incorrectly  advised.  I  have  not— I  have 
made  my  suggestion  that  the  February 
recess  be  canceled,  very  much  as  I  did 
last  Friday  and  on  Tuesday,  Monday, 
and  in  a  private  conversation  which  I 
had  with  the  distinguished  majority 
leader. 

What  I  asked  of  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  was  whether  he  would  be 
willing  to  work  next  Monday  and  can- 
cel the  recess.  I  have  not  involved  ei- 
ther the  Republican  leader  or  the  ma- 
jority leader,  but  I  am  not  reluctant  to 
do  so. 

The  majority  leader  is  on  the  floor,  I 
would  ask  the  majority  leader  publicly, 
as  I  discussed  with  the  majority  leader 
yesterday,   why  not  cancel  the   Feb- 
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roar; '  recess  and  go  to  work  on  the 
Pres  dent's  economic  plan? 

Mr  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
be  pi  sased  to  respond. 

Th5  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  nia- 
Jorlt  r  leader. 

Mr  MITCHELL.  Last  Tuesday  at  my 
requ>st.  Republican  Senators  at  their 
caucis  discussed  the  question  of 
whet  her  or  not  the  February  recess 
shou.d  be  canceled.  The  Republican 
lead(  r  reported  to  me  after  that  meet- 
ing that  the  Republican  Senators 
unaiimously  supported  having  the  re- 
cess; that  not  a  single  Republican  Sen- 
ator at  that  caucus  asked  that  the  re- 
cess Qe  canceled. 

Th  ree  days  later,  the  Senator  from 
Penisylvania  took  the  Senate  floor 
and  publicly  asked  that  the  recess  be 
cane  Bled.  He  has  advised  me  privately, 
slnci  I  then,  that  he  missed  that  part  of 
the  ilepublican  caucus.  So  he  was  not 
pres  snt  when  the  vote  was  taken. 

Therefore,  we  can  now  assume  that 
amoig  Republican  Senators,  the  votes 
now  are  42  in  favor  of  having  the  recess 
and  i  against  it. 

I  \  nil  say  to  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvmla,  I  suggest  that  you  talk  with 
youi  colleagues.  And  if  the  Republican 
leadsr.  on  behalf  of  Republican  Sen- 
ators, asks  me  to  cancel  next  week's 
rece  ss,  I  will  give  that  request  the  seri- 
ous consideration  that  I  give  to  every 
reqi  est  made  of  me  by  the  Republican 
lead  3r. 

Bi  t  aa  of  now,  the  information  avail- 
ably to  me  is  that,  of  the  43  Republican 
the  only  one  who  wants  to 
.  next  week's  recess  is  the  Sen- 
from  Pennsylvania.  And  that  is 
information  upon  which  I  must 
act  to  make  my  decision, 
the  Senator  discusses  it  with  his 
RepLblican  colleagues,  and  if  there  is  a 
req\  est  by  more  than  the  Senator  from 
ania,  then  I  will  certainly 
consider  it.  I  will  consider  it.  even  he 
making  the  request. 

I  merely  want  to  point  out  one 

oth^r  fact.  The  Constitution  prohibits 

Senate  from  enacting  tax  legisla- 

initiated  in  this  body.  It  requires 

it  be  initiated  in  the  House.  The 

Ways  and  Means  Committee  is 

goifg  to  mark  up  the   tax  bill   next 

.  The  Senate  Finance  Committee, 

counterpart  committee  of  jurisdic- 

in  the  Senate,  is  going  to  hold 

.„_  on  it. 

House  is  expected  to  act  on  a  tax 

the  following  week,  and  I  hope  we 

get  to  it  and  act  on  it  promptly 

theteafter.  So  the  schedule  is  underway 

for  prompt  action  on  these  measures. 

T  le  reality  is  that  the  Senate  re- 
ma  nlng  in  session  next  week  would  be 
as  1  ymbolic  and  meaningless  a  gesture 
as  1  hat  chart  up  there  right  next  to  the 
Set  ator  from  Pennsylvania.  It  would 
be  I  phony  gesture,  as  phony  as  that 
cha  rt  is,  up  there  by  the  Senator  from 
Pel  nsylvanla.  It  would  not  contribute 
anj  thing  to  moving  forward  on  this 
leg  slation.  And  everybody  knows  that. 
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We  would  do  other  business.  We 
would  continue  on  the  energy  bill, 
which  we  hope  sometime  today  to  get 
back  to. 

So  I  am  prepared  to  entertain  any  re- 
quest. The  information  I  have  as  of  this 
moment  is  that  there  is  only  one  Re- 
publican Senator  who  wants  to  cancel 
next  week's  recess,  and  that  is  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania.  If  he  has  in- 
formation to  the  contrary,  then  I  urge 
him  to  develop  it— or  if  he  has  support 
to  the  contrary— and  bring  it  to  my  at- 
tention. 

Mr.    JOHNSTON.    Will    the    Senator 
yield  at  that  point  for  an  inquiry? 
Mr.  MITCHELL.  Yes.  sir. 
Mr.   JOHNSTON.   When  once  we  do 
get  back  on  this  bill,  and  that  will  be 
sometime  today,  will  we  not  stay  on 
this  bill  through  Friday  and  work  Fri- 
day? 
Mr.  MICTHELL.  Yes. 
Mr.    JOHNSTON.    Because    I   under- 
stand some  people  are  trying  to  get  out 
of  town   tonight,    tomorrow   morning, 
whatever.  We  are  going  to  stay  here 
and  work  on  the  energy  bill  through 
Friday? 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  We  are  going  to 
work  on  this  bill,  right.  I  hope,  frank- 
ly, that  we  could  finish  Thursday 
night— all  but  the  ANWR  provision— 
and  work  it  out  the  way  that  has  been 
discussed  by  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana to  accommodate  Senators. 

But  if  need  be,  if  we  are  not  at  that 
point,  we  will  stay  in  Friday,  and  we 
will  just  stay  right  here  and  move  this 
bill  forward.  I  hope  we  can  get  back  to 
it  soon,  so  that  we  can  get  another 
amendment  up  and  consider  it. 
Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  thank  the  leader. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  is  recognized. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  by  way 
of  relatively  brief  reply  to  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader,  it  is  true  that 
I  was  not  present  during  most  of  the 
Republican  caucus  on  Tuesday,  Janu- 
ary 28,  because  I  appeared  in  the  third 
circuit  court  of  appeals  arguing  the 
navy  yard  case.  We  can  try  to  keep 
open  Senator  Mitchell's  air  force  base 
and  Pennsylvania's  navy  yard. 

When  I  returned  to  the  Republican 
caucus  at  the  tail  end,  there  was  no 
discussion  of  this  issue  about  canceling 
the  February  or  the  March  recess.  But 
I  think  the  majority  leader  is  incorrect 
if  he  assumes  that  there  was  any  42-to- 
nothing  vote.  There  are  not  42  Repub- 
lican Senators  there,  at  any  time. 

When  the  majority  leader  suggests  or 
requests  that  come  from  the  Repub- 
lican leader,  the  thought  that  crossed 
my  mind  at  the  time  was  that  it  is  the 
majority  leader's  responsibility  to 
make  the  judgment  as  to  when  this 
body  is  in  session.  The  Republican 
leader  did  that  when  he  was  the  major- 
ity leader. 

But  then  I  was  pleased  to  hear  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  say  that 
he  would  entertain  the  request  from 


this  Senator,  as  well  as  from  the  Re- 
publican leader. 

Mr.  President,  I  disagree  categori- 
cally with  the  distinguished  majority 
leader's  comment  that  a  session  next 
week  would  be  symbolic  and  meaning- 
less and  phony.  Perhaps,  if  it  is  as 
phony  as  Senator  Dole's  chart,  then  it 
is  not  phony  at  all.  But  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  and  I  had  a 
discussion  yesterday  as  to  whether 
anything  could  be  done,  meaningfully, 
in  this  body,  constitutionally,  before 
there  had  been  action  by  the  House  of 
Representatives.  When  we  talked  yes- 
terday, I  did  not  know  that  the  Presi- 
dent's package  was  going  to  be  submit- 
ted today;  that  there  would  be  a  vehi- 
cle which  would  provide  the  oppor- 
tunity for  us  to  take  up  the  issue  of  an 
economic  recovery. 

The  distinguished  majority  leader 
said  on  the  floor  a  few  moments  ago 
that  the  Senate  cannot  enact  legrisla- 
tion.  That  is  correct.  I  agree  with  that 
statement  which  he  made — cannot 
enact  legislation. 

But  earlier  in  this  proceeding,  I 
asked  a  parliamentary  inquiry  as  to 
what  the  Senate  could  do;  and  as  best 
as  I  understood  the  recitation,  it  was 
that  the  Senate  could  take  up  these  is- 
sues, and  there  is  considerable  that  we 
could  accomplish  by  way  of  debate  and 
discussion  and.  as  I  understand  the 
rules,  have  amendments  and  votes,  and 
do  a  great  deal. 

So  that  my  request,  my  position,  is 
that  we  ought  to  be  in  session.  The  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Michigan 
started  off  this  debate  talking  about 
the  unemployment  lines  and  the  pain 
and  suffering  across  America  in  every 
State— not  just  my  State,  which  I 
know  in  detail  because  I  spent  vir- 
tually the  entire  recess  from  Thanks- 
giving until  we  returned  here  on  Janu- 
ary 21  in  my  State.  I  think  the  Amer- 
ican people  want  action,  and  I  think 
there  is  a  lot  we  can  accomplish  next 
week. 

I  do  not  think  we  ought  to  be  bound 
by  a  March  20  date.  If  we  could  finish 
by  February  20,  so  much  the  better. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ma- 
jority leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  every 
Senator  has  a  public  responsibility  to 
act  in  the  manner  consistent  with  the 
interests  of  this  country.  Any  Senator 
can  come  out  here  and  make  state- 
ments for  public  consumption,  to  cre- 
ate an  impression  of  action.  But  it 
would  be  the  height  of  irresponsibility 
for  the  U.S.  Senate  to  begin  debate  and 
voting  on  an  economic  program  on 
which  the  future  of  our  economy  and 
Nation  may  rest,  of  that  magnitude 
and  complexity,  without  a  single  mo- 
ment's hearings;  without  a  single  effort 
of  anyone  to  evaluate  the  program; 
without  the  kind  of  thoughtful  legisla- 
tive consideration  that  the  legislative 
process  demands  of  all  legislation,  and 
especially  of  legislation  of  that  mag- 
nitude. 
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It  is  irresponsible  to  suggest  that  the 
Senate  should  commence  on  Monday  to 
debate  and  vote  on  a  measure  of  that 
magnitude. 

This  requires,  at  the  least,  hearings 
to  give  the  President's  representatives 
the  opportunity  to  explain  and  seek  to 
gain  support  for  the  package;  to  give 
those  who  disagree  the  opportunity  to 
seek  to  explain  the  reasons  for  their 
opposition  and  to  suggest  alternatives; 
to  give  the  members  of  the  committee 
the  opportunity  to  study  and  evaluate 
the  legislation.  That  is  the  legislative 
process. 

To  suggest  that  it  should  be  avoided 
in  this  case;  that  we  should  commence 
debate  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  before 
there  are  any  hearings  that  have  been 
held,  before  any  evaluation  has  been 
made,  is  irresponsible.  We  will  deal 
with  that  legislation  promptly,  but 
consistently  with  fair  and  thorough 
and  responsible  consideration.  And  the 
schedule  setup  permits  that.  The  plan 
was  just  announced  today. 

Has  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
read  the  entire  plan  of  the  President? 

Mr.  SPECTER.  No. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Then,  I  submit  that, 
before  the  Senate  begins  debating  it 
and  before  the  Senate  starts  demand- 
ing votes  on  it,  the  Senator  ought  to 
read  the  plan,  he  ought  to  evaluate  it, 
he  ought  to  make  a  judgment  whether 
it  is  in  the  best  interest  of  the  country 
and  let  other  Senators  do  the  same. 

I  want  to  respond  to  the  Senator's 
comment  about  the  Republican  leader. 
It  is  my  responsibility  to  make  the  de- 
cision on  the  schedule.  I  have  made 
that  decision,  I  will  make  that  deci- 
sion, but  I  have  also  told  the  Repub- 
lican leader  on  the  day  I  was  elected 
majority  leader  that  I  would  not  ever 
make  such  a  decision  without  prior 
consultation  and  discussion  with  him.  I 
have  given  him.  in  every  instance,  the 
courtesy  of  requesting  his  advice  and 
his  recommendation  as  the  representa- 
tive of  all  Republican  Senators  before  I 
make  such  decisions.  That  is  what  I 
have  done  in  this  case  and  that  is  what 
I  will  do  in  every  other  case.  I  do  not 
believe  that  I  should,  although  I  rep- 
resent the  majority  of  Senators,  dis- 
regard or  not  take  into  account  the 
views  of  Republican  Senators. 

So  I  accept  full  responsibility  for  the 
decision,  but  I  also  make  clear  that  I 
do  solicit  the  Republican  leader's  ad- 
vice and  recommendation,  and  I  trust 
him  completely  and  often  accept  his 
advice  and  recommendations.  There 
have  been  many  cases  in  which  I 
thought  I  would  take  a  course  of  action 
and  discussed  it  with  Senator  Dole  and 
found  that  he  suggested  some  alter- 
native, which  I  then  accepted. 

So  I  want  to  make  clear  that  I  am  re- 
sponsible for  this  decision.  I  will  make 
this  decision,  but  as  in  every  case  in 
the  past  and  so  long  as  I  am  majority 
leader,  I  solicit  and  give  great  weight 
to  the  views  of  the  Republican  leader. 


And  when  he  tells  me  that  he  believes 
we  should  continue  with  the  recess  and 
that  it  was  unanimous  in  the  Repub- 
lican caucus  that  there  should  be  a  re- 
cess, that  has  weight  in  my  making  my 
decision  and  It  did  have  weight  In  mak- 
ing my  decision,  although  the  respon- 
sibility and  decision  were  mine. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPECTER  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  still 
have  the  floor.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ma- 
jority leader. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Parliamentary  in- 
quiry. Mr.  President.  Does  any  Senator 
have  the  right  to  yield  to  any  other 
Senator? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Senators 
may  yield  for  a  question,  and  that  is 
what  has  happened. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Does  the  Senator 
have  a  question? 

Mr.  SASSER.  Yes.  I  do. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  ParliamenUry  in- 
quiry. Did  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
ask  for  the  floor  for  the  purpose  of  ask- 
ing a  question,  or  is  this  something 
which  is  coming  up  now? 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
tended to,  although  I  was  Interrupted.  I 
asked  if  the  majority  leader  would 
yield  and  then  I  was  Interrupted.  I 
meant  to  say  would  the  majority  lead- 
er yield  for  a  question. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  is  recognized  to 
ask  a  question. 

Mr.  SASSER.  On  the  point  of  the  ma- 
jority leader's  statement  here  about 
the  necessity  for  hearings  and  a  calm 
and  careful  evaluation  of  the  proposal 
that  has  been  made,  I  must  say  I  could 
not  agree  with  the  majority  leader 
more  on  that  point.  It  is  my  under- 
standing—the majority  leader  will  cor- 
rect me  If  I  am  wrong — but  it  is  my  un- 
derstanding that  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee, which  has  primary  responsibility 
of  jurisdiction  over  all  revenue  mat- 
ters, which  is,  I  think,  the  significant 
portion  of  this  package,  will  be  meet- 
ing all  of  next  week;  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  That  is  correct.  The 
committee  has  public  hearings  sched- 
uled for  next  Wednesday  and  Thursday. 

Mr.  SASSER.  I  will  further  ask  the 
majority  leader.  I  was  advised  that 
there  is  an  article  in  the  Washington 
Post  just  today  in  which  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee indicates  that  following  the 
conclusion  of  these  hearings  which  will 
be  held  next  week  when  the  Senate  Is 
in  recess,  if  we  go  forward  with  the 
planned  recess,  that  he  will  begin  as- 
sembling the  committee  for  a  markup 
of  a  tax  bill  on  February  19.  Does  the 
majority  leader  understand  that  to  be 
the  case? 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  do  not  know 
whether  or  not  the  chairman  has  made 


a  decision  on  when  markup  may  begin. 
He  may  have.  It  has  not  been  commu- 
nicated to  me. 

Mr.  SASSER.  But  it  Is  fair  to  say  we 
could  not  act  on  a  revenue  measure 
next  week  in  this  body  until  first  it 
comes  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  certainly  it  would  be  Impru- 
dent to  try  to  do  so  unless  we  had  some 
hearings  in  the  Finance  Committee  and 
some  dispassionate  view  or  analysis  of 
the  tax  proposals. 
Mr.  MITCHELL.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  SASSER.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I  will 
be  glad  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  If  he  has  a  question  now 
or.  if  he  does  not,  I  will  just  yield  the 
floor. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I  seek 
recognition  in  my  own  right. 
Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  yield  the  floor. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvamia  is  recognized. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I  an- 
swered the  question  of  the  majority 
leader  candidly  that  I  had  not  read  the 
President's  proposals.  There  has  not 
been  time  to  do  that.  When  the  major- 
ity leader  says  that  the  bill  ought  to  be 
read  before  we  start  debating  it,  I  quite 
agree  with  him  about  that,  and  that 
poses  no  problem  to  read  that  bill  and 
analyze  It  In  advance  of  a  Monday  ses- 
sion. 

When  the  majority  leader  goes  into 
some  detail  about  his  consultation 
with  the  Republican  leader.  I  under- 
stand all  of  that,  but  I  believe  a  fair  in- 
terpretation of  what  the  majority  lead- 
er was  saying  earlier  was  not  about 
consultation  at  all;  it  was  about  a  con- 
sensus of  the  Republican  caucus  that 
we  ought  to  have  the  February  recess 
and  that  the  Republican  leader  had 
told  him  that  no  one  in  the  caucus, 
myself  being  absent,  had  asked  that 
the  recess  be  canceled. 

When  the  majority  leader  asked  this 
Senator  to  consult  with  the  Republican 
leader  to  see  if  the  Republican  leader 
would  make  the  request,  it  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  majority  leader's  char- 
acteristic practice  of  consulting  with 
the  Republican  leader.  It  was  an  effort 
to  see  if  I  could  persuade  Senator  Dole 
or  a  majority  of  the  Republican  Sen- 
ators to  state  that  they  wanted  to  can- 
cel the  recess. 

I  understand  the  practicalities  of 
canceling  a  February  recess.  I  have  a 
lot  of  plans  myself  at  that  time,  and  I 
am  prepared  to  stay  here  and  work  on 
this  legislation.  But  what  I  had  com- 
mented about  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  majority  leader's  customary  prac- 
tice of  consulting  with  the  Republican 
leader. 

When  the  majority  leader  makes  the 
characterization  of  height  of  irrespon- 
sibility, I  will  not  return  that  com- 
ment in  kind.  I  will  simply  say  that 
the  items  on  that  list  have  been  consid- 
ered in  detail,  not  the  precise  formula- 
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jonsidered  before.  Senator  Riegle 
were  discussing  that  a  few  mo- 
ago.  And  you  could  go  over  that 
items  and  find  on  virtually  all,  If 
,  that  there  have  been  hearings 
]  earings  and  hearings  and  hear- 
So  that  when  the  majority  leader 
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Ir.  President,  I  think  that  Sen- 
are  prepared  to  debate  these  is- 
ind  vote.  When  the  Senator  from 
asks  about  legislation  con- 
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leade • 
islatl  }n. 
I  a4k  that  the  American  people,  Mr. 
It,  judge  responsibility  or  irre- 
spon^bility  based  on  what  has  hap- 
in  Washington,  DC,  for  the  past 
ind  weeks  and  months. 
we  have  a  proposal  which  can  be 
,t  the  desk  as  many  measures  are 
it  the  desk  in  this  body  and  are 
on  in  accordance  with  estab- 
leglslative  procedures  without 
havidg  committee  hearings. 

telieve   the   American  people   are 

md  tired  and  disgusted  with  the 

inaction  out  of  Washington,  DC,  and  it 

right  here  today  in  the  Senate. 

not  characterize   the  majority 

on  the  question  of  responsibility 

in  esponsibility.  I  will  let  the  Amer- 

)eople  judge  that. 

MITCHELL  addressed  the  Chair. 

PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 

or  from  Pennsylvania  yield  the 


SPECTER.  I  do. 

PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ma- 
leader  is  recognized. 
MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  for  18 
monlpis  President   Bush  denied   there 
recession.  Then  when  he  Anally 
what    was    obvious    to    all 

,  he  asked  the  American  peo- 

wait  3  months  until  he  figured 
vfrhat  to  say  and  propose. 

not  recall  in  that  3  month  period 

sidgle  public  statement  by  the  Sen- 

from  Pennsylvania  criticizing  the 

. for  delaying  action.  He  said 

I  ;ongress  ought  to  stay  in  session 
eal  with  it.  He  criticized  the  Con- 
but  not  once  the  President. 

the  American  people  do  know 
things,  and  the  one  thing  they 
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know  is  that  there  are  a  lot  of  people 
in  public  office  who  will  stand  up  and 
say  something,  make  a  proposal  for  the 
sake  of  making  a  proposal,  which  they 
know  is  not  going  to  occur. 

That  is  what  we  have  seen  today.  The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  knows  the 
Senate  is  not  going  to  be  in  session 
next  week.  He  is  confident  of  that.  He 
is  secure  in  that.  He  probably  already 
has  a  lot  of  plans  to  be  in  Pennsylvania 
next  week.  He  knows  that  his  col- 
leagues on  the  Republican  side  of  the 
aisle  want  the  recess  to  go  forward  and 
communicated  it  to  me.  He  knows  that 
the  same  is  true  here.  He  knows  that 
acting  next  week  in  the  manner  he  sug- 
gested will  not  advance  the  Senate  or 
the  country  one  whit  toward  achieving 
the  objective  of  getting  a  meaningful 
economic  plan. 

So  he  is  free,  of  course,  to  get  up  and 
make  this  speech  about  we  ought  to 
stay  In  session  next  week,  secure  in  the 
knowledge  that  it  Is  not  going  to  hap- 
pen. 

It  is  commonplace  In  American  poli- 
tics. It  happens  a  lot  in  the  Senate.  It 
is  happening  here  today.  We  under- 
stand it.  I  hear  it  a  lot  as  a  Senator. 
With  respect  to  the  schedule,  I  hear  it 
almost  everyday  and  everybody  should 
understand  that. 

I  hope  we  can  now  proceed  to  get  to 
the  energy  bill  because  at  the  rate  we 
are  going,  we  are  going  to  be  on  the  en- 
ergy bill  into  the  weekend.  I  know  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  has  been  sit- 
ting here  patiently  trying  to  proceed 
on  his  bill,  and  I  hope  that  we  can  now 
do  so. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  leader  yield? 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Yes. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  wonder  if  we  could 
change  that  44  up  there  to  44Vi.  since 
about  half  the  day  has  been  taken  up 
out  of  the  energy  bill.  Does  the  Senator 
think  It  would  be  proper  for  me  to  put 
one-half  next  to  it? 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
hope  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  will 
proceed  now  with  the  bill. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.'  President,  I  ask 
for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall 
not,  is  time  all  gone  except  for  that  2 
minutes? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
leader  still  retain  the  floor? 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
seeks  recognition  at  this  point? 

Mr.  SPECTER  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  will  not  object  to 
the  2-minute  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  is  recognized. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  when 
the  majority  leader  says  this  Senator 
knows  that  action  by  the  Senate  next 


week  will  not  advance  the  interests  of 
the  country,  I  say  he  is  categorically 
wrong.  How  he  can  say  what  this  Sen- 
ator knows  is  a  little  surprising.  I 
think  there  Is  a  great  deal  that  could 
be  accomplished  next  week  and  I  have 
specified  the  reasons  why  I  say  that. 

When  the  majority  leaders  talks 
about  an  18-month  recession  which  the 
President  denied,  we  have  been  over 
the  issue  of  blame  and  I  think  the  time 
has  come  for  what  ought  to  be  done  at 
this  stage. 

When  he  says  that  there  was  not  a 
single  statement  by  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  criticizing  the  President, 
he  is  wrong.  This  Senator  made  a  com- 
ment publicly  that  was  aired  on  na- 
tional television  categorically  dis- 
agreeing with  the  President,  when  this 
Senator  said  there  was  a  recession.  And 
the  President  took  note  of  that  and 
was  expressive  of  a  number  of  objec- 
tions to  what  this  Senator  said.  I  have 
not  hesitated  to  criticize  the  President 
of  my  party  where  I  thought  it  was 
warranted. 

When  the  majority  leader  says  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  has  plans 
next  week,  you  bet  I  have  plans.  I  have 
a  20-county  tour  planned  to  move 
through  the  State.  But  I  am  very  seri- 
ous in  saying  that  my  plans  do  not 
amount  to  a  whit  when  it  comes  to  the 
Issue  of  what  the  Senate  ought  to  be 
doing. 

I  am  not  confident  or  secure  at  all  as 
to  what  will  happen  next  week.  If  I 
were  majority  leader,  the  Senate  would 
be  In  session. 


THE  ECONOMIC  GROWTH 
ACCELERATION  ACT  OF  1992 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  colleagues  in  Intro- 
ducing this  bill  containing  the  Presi- 
dent's short-term  agenda  to  Improve 
our  economy. 

I  believe  the  proposals  in  this  bill 
will  help  to  address  two  out  of  the 
three  main  concerns  of  the  American 
people.  Reducing  the  cost  of  capital 
and  encouraging  new  investment  in 
plant  and  equipment  will  help  to  alle- 
viate their  concern  about  retaining 
their  job  or  finding  a  new  one.  By  stim- 
ulating growth  in  America's  small 
businesses,  the  real  engine  of  job  cre- 
ation in  this  country,  these  proposals 
will  help  to  put  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  unemployed  Americans  back  to 
work. 

Four  of  the  proposals  will  address  the 
second  concern  of  the  American  peo- 
ple— to  maintain  the  value  of  their 
home.  These  proposals  are  designed  to 
restore  confidence  in  the  real  estate  in- 
dustry by  eliminating  some  of  the  pen- 
alties that  were  enacted  in  1986.  They 
will  also  assist  Americans  who  were 
not  able  to  purchase  a  first  home  as  a 
result  of  the  skyrocketing  prices  of  the 
1980's. 

I  believe  Americans  have  a  third 
main  concern  that  is  not  addressed  by 


this  package— keeping  their  health  in- 
surance and  controlling  rising  health 
care  costs.  The  President  is  preparing 
his  health  care  reform  proposals  that 
will  address  that  concern,  and  I  look 
forward  to  reviewing  those  proposals. 

Our  goal  should  be  to  Improve  Ameri- 
ca's economic  health  and  international 
competitiveness:  boost  the  value  of 
real  estate;  and  control  the  costs  of  our 
health  care  system.  The  President  and 
the  Congress  must  work  together  to  de- 
velop a  legislative  package  to  address 
these  real  concerns  of  the  American 
people.  We  must  not  compound  our  cur- 
rent economic  problems  by  seeking 
quick  fixes  which  have  no  lasting  effect 
and  which  may  greatly  add  to  the  Fed- 
eral budget  deficit. 

While  I  support  the  efforts  of  the 
President  to  put  together  a  short-term 
growth  package,  I  believe  we  must  also 
repeal  the  so-called  luxury  tax  on 
boats.  This  tax  has  devastated  the 
boatbuilding  industry  in  Rhode  Island 
and  must  be  repealed  as  part  of  any  job 
creation  package. 

I  look  forward  to  working  with  my 
colleagues  on  a  short-term  growth 
packjige  that  repeals  the  luxury  tax  on 
boats  and  addresses  the  first  two  con- 
cerns of  the  American  people — retain- 
ing their  jobs  or  finding  new  ones  and 
maintaining  the  value  of  their  homes. 
Thank  you.  Mr.  President. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  ECONOMIC 
GROWTH  PROPOSAL 

•  Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  as  an  original  cosponsor 
of  the  economic  growth  legislation  our 
Republican  leader  has  introduced  today 
on  behalf  of  the  President. 

The  President  strongly  supports  leg- 
islation to  permit  environmentally 
sensitive  exploration  of  the  vast  oil 
and  gas  potential  of  the  Arctic  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Refuge. 

If  enacted.  It  would  create  735,000 
jobs  in  47  States  in  every  sector  of  our 
economy.  It  would  add  a  whopping  550 
billion  to  our  gross  national  product.  It 
would  save  this  country  a  staggering 
$250  billion  in  payments  to  foreign  gov- 
ernments and  oil  producers.  And  at  a 
time  when  the  Federal  deficit  is  spin- 
ning out  of  control  because  of  a  tax- 
and-spend  Congress,  it  would  provide 
$125  billion  in  revenues  for  Federal  and 
State  governments. 

But  the  party  which  controls  the 
Congress  has  objected  to  that  provi- 
sion— and  in  doing  so  has  objected  to 
the  jobs  It  would  create,  the  reduction 
in  the  trade  deficit  it  would  produce, 
and  the  revenues  it  would  generate. 

I  am  supporting  the  President's  eco- 
nomic growth  package  because  we  need 
a  plan  to  deal  with  the  economic  crisis 
we  face — a  plan  supported  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  acceptable  to  the  Congress. 
The  President's  plan  would  create  as 
many  jobs  as  developing  the  Arctic 
coastal  plain.  The  Congress  has  turned 


its  back  on  the  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  Americans  who  could  have  filled  the 
jobs  ANWR  would  create.  It  is  my  hope 
that  it  will  not  turn  its  back  on  our 
President  as  he  works  to  restore  and 
revitalize  our  economy. 

There  are  portions  of  this  package 
that  I  would  not  support  standing 
alone  and  reserve  the  right  to  vote 
against  such  provisions  if  they  remain 
In  the  proposal.  But  I  applaud  the 
President  for  his  leadership  and  his  ini- 
tiative. His  approach  would  create 
12,795  jobs  in  Alaska.  At  a  time  when 
our  unemployment  rate  hovers  around 
10  percent.  I  am  confident  that  Alas- 
kans will  join  me  in  supporting  this 
package. 

I  will  do  all  I  can  to  meet  the  March 
20  deadline  for  approving  this  legisla- 
tion which  the  President  has  asked  us 
to  meet.  If  Congress  can  approve  aid  to 
the  Kurdish  people  in  19  days,  surely 
the  American  people  deserve  the  same 
consideration.* 


NATIONAL  ENERGY  SECURITY  ACT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bin. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  is  recognized. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  are 
we  back  on  the  bill  at  this  time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  the  pending  business. 

AMENDMENTS  NO.  I532-1M2 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  a  series  of  11  amendments  which 
have  been  cleared  on  both  sides  which 
I  will  shortly  send  to  the  desk.  I  will 
briefly  describe  these  amendments. 
These  have  been  very  thoroughly  nego- 
tiated with  all  the  parties  at  interest. 

The  first  is  on  behalf  of  myself.  Sen- 
ators WiRTH  and  Wallop.  Section 
1201(c)  currently  sets  forth  guidelines 
for  the  reduction  of 

chlorofluorocarbons  in  accordance  with 
the  Montreal  protocol.  The  amendment 
deletes  section  1201(c).  This  provision 
was  previously  Included  In  S.324,  the 
National  Energy  Strategy  Act  of  1991. 
However,  the  subsequent  passage  of 
title  VI  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  makes  in- 
clusion of  the  CFC  phaseout  guidelines 
in  S.2166  unnecessary. 

The  second  amendment,  on  behalf  of 
myself  and  Senator  Wirth,  clarifies  the 
selection  of  joint  venture  projects 
under  Public  Law  101-218  and  adds  a 
provision  to  the  Renewable  Energy  and 
Energy  Efficiency  Technology  Com- 
petitiveness Act  to  expand  the  author- 
ity of  the  Secretary  to  fund  joint  ven- 
ture projects  as  required  under  the  act. 

Public  Law  101-218  provides  DOE 
with  authority  to  accelerate  the  com- 
mercialization of  renewable  energy  and 
energy  efficiency  technologies. 

This  amendment:  Clarifies  the  proc- 
ess by  which  joint  ventures  within  a 
given  technology  area  are  chosen:  adds 
to  the  criteria  for  the  selection  and 
funding  of  renewable  energy  joint  ven- 


tures: promotes  strategies  for  attract- 
ing investment  funds  for  high  risk  re- 
newable energy  projects;  and  identifies 
Impediments  to  non-Federal  participa- 
tion in  the  commercialization  of  re- 
newable energy  technologies. 

Renewable  energy  is  an  important 
component  of  a  comprehensive  na- 
tional energy  strategy  based  on  domes- 
tic production,  alternative  fuels,  and 
energy  efficiency.  According  to  figures 
supplied  by  Department  of  Energy  and 
industry  sources,  nonhydro  renewable 
energy  resources  currently  comprise 
approximately  1  percent  of  the  Na- 
tion's total  energy  use — or  an  esti- 
mated 394,000  barrels  of  oil  equivalent  a 
day. 

The  renewable  provisions  in  the  Na- 
tional Energy  Security  Act  are  de- 
signed to  promote  the  development  of 
commercially  sound  renewable  energy 
systems  in  order  to  overcome  the  arti- 
ficial economic  and  regulatory  barriers 
that  have  prevented  wide-scale  adop- 
tion. S.  1220  promotes  the  most  promis- 
ing renewable  technologies,  helping 
U.S.  manufacturers  to  maintain  their 
leadership  role  in  renewable  technol- 
ogy. 

The  third  amendment,  on  behalf  of 
myself  and  Senator  Wirth,  provides  for 
an  energy  efficient  mortgage  pilot  pro- 
gram. It  directs  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  and 
the  VA  to  develop  and  implement  a 
pilot  program  to  help  prospective  home 
buyers  and  existing  home  owners  fi- 
nance energy-efficient  Improvements. 

The  amendment  provides  the  follow- 
ing measures  to  help  overcome  the 
major  obstacles  to  obtaining  financing 
for  energy  efficient  mortgages: 

First,  allows  borrowers  to  exceed  the 
normal  FHA  and  VA  loan  limits  by  the 
amount  of  the  cost-effective  energy  ef- 
ficiency improvements: 

Second,  provides  timely  information 
to  both  borrowers  and  lending  agencies 
on  availability  and  benefit  of  efficient 
mortgage  programs:  and 

Third,  establishes  a  training  program 
for  personnel  at  relevant  lending  agen- 
cies, real  estate  companies,  and  other 
organizations  regarding  the  benefits  of 
these  energy  efficient  mortgages. 

Currently  90  percent  of  the  Nation's 
94  million  homes  use  50  to  100  percent 
more  energy  than  they  would  If  home- 
owners and  builders  installed  cost-ef- 
fective energy  efficiency  measures. 

Energy  efficient  mortgages  have  been 
in  existence  for  over  a  decade,  however, 
many  of  these  programs  are  difficult  to 
understand,  poorly  advertised,  and  not 
widely  used.  To  date,  only  20.000  home 
applicants — out  of  the  last  70  million- 
have  been  able  to  use  existing  energy 
efficient  mortgage  guidelines  to  add 
the  cost  of  needed  energy  improve- 
ments to  their  first  mortgage. 

The  fourth  amendment,  on  behalf  of 
myself.  Senators  Fowler  and  Wirth.  is 
a  second-degree  amendment  to  that 
amendment  to  establish  an  energy-effl- 
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clent    mortgage    pilot    program    and 
a  definition  in  that  energy-ef- 
mortgage  pilot  program  by  add- 
technologies  to  the  list  of  eli- 
energy   efficiency   technologies, 
is  a  second-degree  amendment  to 
described  third  amendment. 

amendment  recognizes  the  effec- 
of  solar  technologies — such  as 
water  heaters,  photovoltaic   as- 
ventilation  and  cooling,  and  in- 
glass  and   film— to   conserve 
in  buildings. 

Environmental  Protection  Agen- 
recently  recognized  solar  energy 
techriologies  as  demand-side  manage- 
ment measures.  An  amendment  by  my 
distil  giiished  colleague  from  Hawaii 
also  !  eeks  to  recognize  the  importance 
of  solar  technologies  in  energy  con- 
by  including  solar-water 
as  eligible  under  DOE's  Weath- 
Assistance  Program, 
five  States  chosen  to  participate 
energy  efficient  mortgage  pilot 
will  serve  as  a  model  for  other 
seeking  to  provide  energy  effi- 
mortgages.  I  hope  by  expanding 
(revision  to  include  solar  tech- 
even  more  homeowners  will 
to  take  advantage  of  the  finan- 
)  ,nd  environmental  benefits  of  en- 
fflcient  mortgages, 
next  amendment,  on  behalf  of 
Senators  WiRTH  and  Wallop, 
competition  in  demand  side 
ement  programs.  Section  6301 
requires  State  regulatory  au- 
ies  to  consider  new  standards  to 
utilities  to  undertake  en- 
efficiency  programs.  This  amend- 
would  modify  section  6301  so  that 
iinplementation  of  such  new  stand- 
would  assure  that  utility  actions 
not  provide  utilities  with  unfair 
ve    advantages    over    small 
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Thi    amendment  would  also  expand 
the  1  eport  under  subsection  (b)  to  in 
elude  an  analysis  by  the  Federal  Trade 
Comjiission  of  the  competitive  impact 
plementation  of  energy  efficiency 
on  small  businesses  engaged 

sLhilar  lines  of  work 

Ut:  llty  energy  efficiency  or  demand- 
side  nanagement  programs  can  have  a 
very  detrimental  impact  on  small  busi 
ness<  s  engaged  in  similar  lines  of  work. 
For  example,  utilities  may  initiate 
subs:  dized  weatherization  programs  to 
supp  y  and  install  insulation  and  storm 
wind  )ws.  Such  a  utility  progrram  could 
push  private-sector  insulation  and  win 
dow  imall  businesses  out  of  business. 

Th  8    amendment    responds    to    this 
prob  em  by   requiring   regulatory   au 
thor  ties  to  implement  new  standards 
to  e  icourage  utility  energy  efficiency 
prog  ams  in  such  a  way  as  to  assure 
that  utilities  don't  unfairly  compete 
with   small    businesses.    For   example 
utili  iies  can  contract  with  small  busi 
nessi  s  to  supply,  install  and  service  en 
ergy  efficiency  equipment  instead   of 
comiieting   directly   with   small   busi 
nessi  IS 


progi  ams 


In  many  areas  where  utilities  have 
aggressive  energy  efficiency  programs 
they  have  developed  a  mutually  bene- 
ficial relationship  with  small  busi- 
nesses. The  utilities  provide  the  adver- 
tising and  financing  for  energy  effi- 
ciency programs,  but  contract  the  sup- 
ply, installation  and  servicing  of  equip- 
ment with  small  businesses.  It  is  a 
"win-win"  situation  because  the  poten- 
tial energy  efficiency  market  in  this 
Nation  is  so  large  that  it  can  provide 
plenty  of  work  for  both  utilities  and 
small  businesses  working  in  partner- 
ship. 

This  amendment  was  developed  in  co- 
operation with  the  Alliance  for  Fair 
Competition,  a  collection  of  national 
heating,  plumbing,  air-conditioning 
and  electrical  design,  supply  and  in- 
stallation contractor  associations.  The 
Alliance  supports  the  amendment  and 
supports  title  VI  of  S.  1220  as  strong  en- 
ergy efficiency  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  title  VI  of  S.  2166 
would  further  develop  this  Nation's  en- 
ergy efficiency  potential  through  en- 
actment of  a  range  of  policies  and  pro- 
grams. Subtitle  C  would  promote  en- 
ergy efficiency  by  requiring  State  util- 
ity regulatory  authorities  to  consider 
setting  new  utility  standards  that 
would  encourage  aggressive  utility  en- 
ergy conservation  programs. 

However,  whenever  there  are  efforts 
to  promote  utility  involvement  in  en- 
ergy conservation  there  is  one  problem 
that  arises — potential  unfair  competi- 
tion between  utilities  and  small  busi- 
nesses. Many  small  businesses  are  en- 
gaged in  selling  or  servicing  energy 
equipment  such  as  furnaces, 
waterheaters  or  other  residential  appli- 
ances. Others  are  in  the  energy  effi- 
ciency business,  installing  storm  win- 
dows or  thermal  insulation.  The  prob- 
lem arises  if  the  local  utility  is  author- 
ized or  directed  by  a  State  regulatory 
authority  to  enter  these  energy  related 
markets.  The  effects  on  such  small 
businesses  can  be  devastating.  A  util- 
ity, afterall,  is  a  regulated  monopoly 
which  has  tremendous  opportunities 
and  resources  with  which  to  exploit 
such  a  market.  While  utilities  can  sub- 
stantially increase  energy  efficiency  in 
this  Nation,  care  must  be  taken  to  as- 
sure that  their  programs  are  imple- 
mented in  a  way  that  supports,  not  de- 
stroys, small  businesses. 

Fortunately,  utility  energy  effi- 
ciency programs  don't  have  to  be  un- 
fair to  small  businesses.  The  energy  ef- 
ficiency market  potential  in  this  Na- 
tion is  large  enough  that  utilities  and 
small  businesses  need  not  be  in  com- 
petition, they  can  work  together.  In 
many  jurisdictions  where  utilities  have 
been  authorized  or  directed  to  imple- 
ment demand-side  management  pro- 
grams, small  businesses  are  protected 
from  unfair  utility  competition  by  re- 
quiring those  utilities  to  subcontract 
with  small  businesses  whenever  pos- 
sible.  For  example,   small   businesses 


are  usually  available  to  supply,  install 
and  service  energy  efficient  equipment. 
Utilities  need  not  develop  these  busi- 
nesses "in-house"  and  compete  with 
existing  small  businesses.  Such  an  ar- 
rangement creates  new  work  for  small 
businesses,  and  it  allows  utilities  to 
concentrate  on  the  marketing  and  fi- 
nancing of  energy  efficiency— these  are 
areas  in  which  small  businesses  are  less 
effective  than  utilities. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  to 
section  6301  of  S.  2166  is  designed  and 
intended  to  protect  small  businesses 
from  the  kind  of  potential  unfair  com- 
petition I  have  described,  and  to  en- 
courage utilities  to  work  in  partner- 
ship with  small  businesses  in  develop- 
ing the  energy  efficiency  potential  of 
this  Nation. 

This  amendment  wouM  require  that 
if  a  State  utility  regulatory  authority 
implements  a  new  standard  to  promote 
energy  efficiency,  as  proposed  under 
section  6301,  then  that  authority  is  re- 
quired to  consider  the  impact  of  the 
implementation  of  that  standard  on 
small  businesses  which  are  engaged  in 
similar  lines  of  work.  The  amendment 
would  further  require  that  authority  to 
implement  such  standard  so  as  to  as- 
sure that  utility  actions  would  not  pro- 
vide utilities  with  unfair  competitive 
advantages  over  small  businesses. 

The  implementation  of  a  new  stand- 
ard consistent  with  this  amendment  is 
not  intended  to  require  the  creation  of 
any  new  administrative  or  regulatory 
process  or  procedure  beyond  those  that 
currently  exist.  Instead,  State  regu- 
latory authorities  are  encouraged  to 
utilize  their  authority  through  existing 
processes  and  procedures,  such  as  com- 
pliance procedures,  competitive  bid- 
ding for  demand-side  management  re- 
source procedures,  and  program  design 
and  review  procedures,  to  ensure  that 
demand-side  management  or  other  en- 
ergy efficiency  or  energy  conservation 
programs  do  not  foster  situations 
which  result  in  unfair  competition. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  this  amend- 
ment would  require  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  to  conduct  an  analysis  of 
the  competitive  Impact  of  implementa- 
tion of  energy  conservation,  energy  ef- 
ficiency and  other  utility  demand-side 
management  programs  on  small  busi- 
nesses engaged  in  similar  lines  of  work. 
The  results  of  this  analysis  are  to  be 
reported  to  Congress  as  a  part  of  the 
report  made  pursuant  to  subsection 
6301(b). 

It  is  intended  that  the  term  "com- 
petitive impact,"  as  used  in  this 
amendment  be  construed  broadly  to 
mean  overall,  long-term  impacts. 
There  are  examples  of  utility  programs 
that  may  be  construed  as  being  anti- 
competitive but  which,  in  fact,  have  a 
positive  long-term  impact  on  small 
business.  For  example,  some  utilities 
have  energy  audit  programs  or  limited 
high  efficiency  light  bulb  give-away 
programs.  While  these  programs  offer 


services  or  products  that  small  busi- 
nesses could  conceivably  also  provide, 
the  long-term  effect  of  these  programs, 
and  their  intent,  is  to  develop 
consumer  awareness  and  to  develop  the 
energy  efficiency  market.  Small  busi- 
nesses gain  in  the  long  run  from  this 
increased  awareness  as  customers  fol- 
low-up on  the  energy  audits  by  under- 
taking the  improvements  identified  in 
the  audit,  or  as  customers  decide  to 
purchase  additional  energy  saving  light 
bulbs  or  products.  Again,  the  intent  is 
to  achieve  the  most  effective  energy  ef- 
ficiency programs  through  a  partner- 
ship between  utilities  and  small  busi- 
nesses— to  expand  the  market  so  that 
small  businesses  can  grow.  Utility  pro- 
grams that  promote  long-term  expan- 
sion of  the  energy  efficiency  market 
for  small  businesses  are  to  be  encour- 
aged. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  very  pleased  that 
the  committee  has  been  able  to  resolve 
this  matter  with  the  Alliance  for  Fair 
Competition,  and  I  would  particularly 
like  to  thank  Mr.  Anthony  Ponticelli, 
Mr.  Stanley  Kolbe  and  Ms.  Christy  Day 
of  the  alliance  for  their  contributions. 
The  alliance  is  an  association  of  sev- 
eral national  associations  representing 
businesses  that  supply,  install  and 
service,  energy  and  energy  efficiency 
equipment.  Improving  the  Nation's  en- 
ergy efficiency  represents  a  tremen- 
dous potential  market  to  the  members 
of  the  Alliance  and  I  appreciate  their 
recognition  and  support  for  S.  2166  as  a 
strong  energy  efficiency  bill.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  copy  of  their 
letter  of  support  for  S.  2166  be  placed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Aluance  for  Fair  CoMPETmoN, 

Bethesda.  MD,  October  14, 1991. 
Mr.  Ben  Cooper, 

Majority  Staff  Director.  Senate  Energy  and  Nat- 
ural Resources  Committee,  Dirksen  Senate 
Office  Building,  Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Ben:  On  behalf  of  the  members  of  Al- 
liance for  Fair  Competition  (AFC).  I  wish  to 
convey  our  most  sincere  gratitude  for  the 
timely  response  and  diligent  efforts  of  your 
staff,  especially  those  of  Allen  Stayman,  In 
resolving  our  problems  with  those  portions 
of  Title  VI  of  S.  1220  dealing  with  PURPA  re- 
form and  demand  side  management  (DSM). 

Because  of  the  diligence  of  the  staff,  lan- 
guage has  been  devised  which  will  accord 
small  businesses  in  the  energy  contracting, 
servicing,  and  supply  fields  an  opportunity, 
at  the  state  level,  to  discuss  and  devise 
methods  of  implementing  energy  conserva- 
tion plans  which  can  avoid  the  harsh  con- 
sequences of  unfair  competition. 

With  the  changes  agreed  upon,  AFC  and  its 
members  believe  that  S.  1220  deserves  consid- 
eration by  the  full  Senate  as  soon  as  possible 
and  we  shall  support  those  efforts  designed 
to  achieve  that  objective. 

We  recognize  that  The  National  Energy  Se- 
curity Act  contains  several  highly  con- 
troversial provisions.  While  AFC  has  no  posi- 
tion on  those  sections  of  this  legislation  out- 
side of  those  on  which  we  have  already  com- 
mented, we  can  see  no  reason  why  resolution 
of  the  disputed  sections  of  S.  1220  cannot  be 


resolved  on  the  Senate  floor  by  amendment 
and  compromise.  Whatever  the  outcome 
might  be  with  regard  to  the  controversial 
portions,  there  Is  much  that  remains  in  the 
bill  which  should  be  enacted. 

A  comprehensive  national  energy  policy  is 
essential  for  the  continuing  security  and 
economic  future  of  America.  Senators  John- 
ston and  Wallop  are  to  be  commended  for 
thrtr-rmtiation  and  pursuit  of  legislation  de- 
signed to  achieve  a  balanced  and  comprehen- 
sive approach  to  our  energy  needs.  We  be- 
lieve that  the  National  Energy  Security  Act 
merits  consideration  now  and  that  the  Amer- 
ican people  deserve  to  have  the  full  Senate 
debate  and  vote  upon  this  proposal  in  the  re- 
maining weeks  of  this  Session. 
Sincerely. 

Tony  Ponticelli. 
Executive  Director,  AFC. 
Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
next  amendment,  by  myself.  Senators 
WiRTH  and  WaL'/)P,  provides  for  the 
periodic  review  of  the  Federal  Building 
Energy  Code. 

The  current  provision  of  section  6101 
of  our  bill  regarding  energy  efficiency 
standards  requires  the  Department  of 
Energy  to  develop  energy  efficiency 
standards  for  Federal  buildings  that 
are  technologically  feasible  and  eco- 
nomically justified. 

This  clarifying  amendment  would  re- 
quire the  Department  to  review  these 
standards  at  least  every  5  years  and  if 
significant  national  energy  savings 
would  result  to  upgrade  the  standards 
to  include  all  new  energy  efficiency 
measures  that  are  technologically  fea- 
sible and  economically  justified. 

This  is  a  clarifying  amendment.  It  is 
consistent  with  the  intent  of  section 
6101,  which  is  to  establish  a  Federal 
building  energy  code.  The  amendment 
would  strengthen  the  current  provision 
by  assuring  that  the  Department  of  En- 
ergy will  regularly  review,  and  if  ap- 
propriate, update  the  Federal  building 
energy  code. 

This  amendment  was  suggested  by 
the  Alliance  to  Save  Energy  and  the 
American  Council  for  an  Energy  Effi- 
cient Economy  and  I  am  unaware  of 
any  opposition. 

Mr.  President,  the  next  amendment 
on  behalf  of  myself,  and  Senator  Akaka 
would  add  solar  water  heaters  as  an  au- 
thorized low-income  weatherization 
measure. 

The  amendment  would  add  a  new  sec- 
tion to  title  VI  of  S.  2166.  This  section 
would  amend  the  existing  Low-Income 
Weatherization  Program  to  authorize 
solar  thermal  water  heaters  as  a 
weatherization  measure  which  may  be 
installed  in  a  low-income  household 
using  a  weatherization  program  grant. 
In  1976,  Congress  established  the 
Low-Income  Weatherization  Program 
which  provides  block  grants  to  States 
which,  in  turn,  provide  grants  to  low- 
income  households  to  install  weather- 
ization measures— insulation,  caulking, 
storm  windows,  etc.  These  measures 
generally  reduce  energy  consumption, 
and  they  also  reduce  the  cost  of  energy 
in  households  where  scarce  money  is 
needed  for  higher  priorities. 


This  amendment  was  developed  by 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii.  Daniel 
Akaka,  because  in  the  moderate  cli- 
mate of  Hawaii,  the  traditional  weath- 
erization measures  authorized  under 
the  program  are  inappropriate.  An  al- 
ternative use  of  these  funds  in  mod- 
erate climates  would  be  for  the  instal- 
lation of  solar  thermal  water  heaters. 
Such  heaters  significantly  reduce  the 
demand  for  purchased  energy,  and  thus 
meet  the  original  program  objectives 
of  reducing  energy  demand  and  reduc- 
ing utility  costs. 

ALLOWING  the  USE  OF  SOLAR  THERMAL  WATER 
HEATERS  UNDER  THE  LOW-INCOME  WEATHER- 
IZATION PROGRAM 

Mr.  AKAKA.  Mr.  President,  under  the 
Department  of  Energy's  Weatheriza- 
tion Assistance  Program,  low-income 
households  that  face  difficulty  meeting 
high  energy  costs  can  receive  assist- 
ance to  improve  the  energy  efficiency 
of  their  homes.  Special  emphasis  is 
given  to  weatherizing  the  homes  of  the 
elderly  and  the  handicapped  under  this 
program. 

The  amendment  I  have  offered  would 
add  solar  thermal  water  heaters  to  the 
list  of  weatherization  technologies  that 
can  be  funded  under  the  Weatheriza- 
tion Program.  Examples  of  the  tech- 
nologies currently  funded  under  this 
program  include  furnace  efficiency 
modifications,  installation  of  energy 
efficient  heat  exchangers,  replacement 
of  leaky  windows  and  doors,  and  water 
heater  insulation.  My  amendment  sim- 
ply adds  solar  water  heaters  to  this 
list. 

Solar  water  heaters  are  not  new  tech- 
nology. In  fact,  the  effectiveness  of 
solar  water  heaters  was  first  dem- 
onstrated as  early  as  the  18th  century. 
Nor  are  solar  water  heaters  experi- 
mental. Over  30  companies  manufac- 
ture solar  water  heating  devices  or 
their  components.  This  activity  is  re- 
sponsible for  $65  million  in  sales  annu- 
ally. 

Today,  over  1  million  American 
homes  use  solar  equipment  to  heat 
water  for  household  use.  This  is  a  tech- 
nology with  worldwide  acceptance.  In 
many  Third  World  countries,  solar  col- 
lectors are  the  primary  source  of  hot 
water. 

As  I  have  explained,  solar  water  heat- 
ers are  neither  new,  nor  experimental. 
Years  of  experience  has  demonstrated 
they  are  an  energy  efficient  and  eco- 
nomical means  of  generating  hot  water 
for  residential  use. 

About  25  percent  of  the  energy  used 
in  homes  each  year  is  consumed  by 
water  heaters.  This  percentage  varies 
from  region  to  region  throughout  the 
country  and  tends  to  be  considerably 
higher  in  the  Sun  Belt  States.  In  Ha- 
waii, for  example,  water  heaters 
consume  over  40  percent  of  the  house- 
hold energy  budget. 

Although  the  initial  price  of  a  solar 
hot  water  system  is  somewhat  higher 
than  conventional   systems,  life-cycle 
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make  solar  systems  very  com- 
ve.  Typically,  solar  water  heaters 
)ay  for  themselves  within  6  to  8 
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On<  of  the  most  important  concerns 
aboui  potential  weatherization  tech- 
nolo^es  is  the  reliability  of  these  en- 
systems;  namely,  will  the  pro- 
technology  yield  the  energy  sav- 
)romised  and  will  the  system  have 
useful  life  that  allows  the  technology 
for  itself.  These  are  valid  con- 
siderations, since  under  the  low-income 
weat  lerization  program  we  want  to  en- 
cours  ge  a  wise  investment  of  Federal 
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Department   of  Energy   should 
no  fears  about  the  reliability  of 
thermal  water  heater  technology, 
comprehensive  certification  process 
lese  systems  has  been  established 
consortium  of  organizations  rep- 
solar  equipment  manufactur- 
itate  governments  and  utilities, 
the  assistance  of  the  Department 
the  nonprofit  Solar  Ratings 
Certification      Corporation,      or 
was  established  to  certify  and 
the  installation  and  performance 
so  ar  technology. 

Fortunately,  solar  water  heaters  are 
the    systems    that   have    been 
and  certified  by  the  SRCC.  This 
ication  process  gives  the  Depart- 
of  Energy   an    easily    verifiable 
of  determining  the  reliability 
lerformance  characteristics  of  the 
produced    by    the    various 
man4facturers.  The  Department  of  en- 
and   low-income   households  can 
)n  the  certification  process  to  ac- 
cural ely  determine  which  solar  water 
heatjng  systems  would  yield  meaning- 
lergy  savings  and  therefore  should 
ilized  in  the  weatherization  pro- 
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Mr   President,  griven  the  many  years 
of  ex  ?erience  with  this  technologry,  and 
the    ligh   reliability   of  systems   that 
havelbeen  certified  by  SRCC,  their  in- 
in  the  low-income  weatheriza- 
program  is  long  overdue.  I  urge 
sfioption  of  this  amendment. 

JOHNSTON.  Mr.   President,   the 

amendment  on  behalf  of  myself 

ienator  WmTH  would  authorize  the 

to  use  Federal  assistance  for  the 

opment  of  building  retrofit  stand- 
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This  amendment  would  add  a  new 
sectian  to  subtitle  E  of  title  VI  of  S. 
2166.  The  new  section  would  amend  the 
existing  State  Energy  Conservation 
Prog  ram  [SECP] 

Fii  St,  it  would  authorize  States  to 
use  Federal  funds  currently  received 
thro  igh  their  SECP  Program  for  the 
estal  illshment  and  operation  of  State 
prog  "ams  for  the  development  of  build 
ing  I  etrofit — energy  renovation— stand- 
ards and  regrulations. 

Se  ;ond.    the   amendment  would   au 
thor  ze  the  Department  of  Energy  to 
prov  de    technical    assistance    to    the 
Stat  is  to  develop  and  implement  such 


programs,  including  reports  on  pro- 
grams in  other  States  and  model  State 
)aws  and  regulations. 

In  1975,  Congress  established  the 
State  Energy  Conservation  Program 
[SECP]  to  provide  grants  to  each  of  the 
States  to  develop  and  operate  an  en- 
ergy office.  Since  that  time.  Congress 
has  consistently  increased  the  scope  of 
activities  which  States  may  undertake 
using  these  funds.  This  increased  flexi- 
bility was  granted  to  accommodate 
changing  energy  policy  opportunities, 
and  to  accommodate  the  diversity 
among  the  States  in  the  needs  and  op- 
portunities which  they  each  face. 

Any  meaningful  energy  policy  must 
address  the  building  sector  where 
roughly  one-quarter  of  the  Nation's  en- 
ergy is  used.  However,  it  is  difficult  to 
improve  the  efficiency  of  the  building 
sector  because  of  the  slow  rate  of  turn- 
over in  the  Nation's  building  stock. 
The  useful  life  of  a  building  is  meas- 
ured in  decades.  Therefore,  to  com- 
pliment this  bill's  provisions  to  pro- 
mote energy  efficiency  standards  for 
new  buildings,  this  amendment  would 
encourage  States  to  develop  energy  ef- 
ficiency standards  to  apply  during 
building  renovations. 

This  program  is  voluntary.  The 
amendment  simply  authorizes  States 
to  use  Federal  funds  provided  under  the 
SECP  Program  to  develop  and  imple- 
ment an  energy  retrofit  standards  pro- 
gram, if  the  State  wishes,  and  it  au- 
thorizes DOE  to  provide  technical  as- 
sistance to  the  States. 

This  amendment  was  proposed  by  the 
American  Council  for  an  Energy  Effi- 
cient Economy  and  the  Alliance  to 
Save  Energy.  I  am  unaware  of  any  op- 
position. 

Mr.  President,  the  next  amendment 
on  behalf  of  myself.  Senators  Mikulski 
and  Sarbanes  would  study  the  energy 
efficiency  potential  of  vibration  reduc- 
tion technologies. 

This  amendment  would  require  the 
Secretary  of  Energy  to  study  and  sub- 
mit a  report  to  Congress  on  the  energy 
efficiency  potential  and  other  benefits 
of  certain  noise  and  vibration  tech- 
nology. 

Recent  studies  suggest  that  vibra- 
tion-reduction technologies,  based  on 
the  use  of  advanced  microprocessors  to 
cancel  machinery  vibrations,  have  sub- 
stantial energy  efficiency  benefits.  A 
study  by  DOE  validating  such  savings 
would  help  to  promote  the  commer- 
cialization of  such  technologies,  and 
would  therefore  increase  the  Nation's 
overall  energy  efficiency. 

Mr.  President,  the  next  amendment 
on  behalf  of  myself  and  Senator  Wal- 
lop would  provide  for  low-income  par- 
ticipation in  the  development  of  State 
utility  integrated  resource  plans. 

This  amendment  would  amend  sec- 
tion 6302  to  provide  that  the  funds 
made  available  in  grants  to  State  regu- 
latory authorities  may  be  used  to  pro- 
vide   financial    assistance    to   Low-In- 


come Weatherization  Program 

subgrantees  in  order  to  facilitate  their 
participation  in  integrated  resource 
planning  proceedings. 

The  DOE  Weatherization  Program  is 
the  largest  single  direct  Federal  in- 
vestment in  residential  energy  con- 
servation. 

However,  the  State  weatherization 
programs  do  not  have  the  resources  to 
participate  in  State  regulatory  com- 
mission proceedings  to  develop  inte- 
grated resource  planning. 

In  California,  Montana,  Wisconsin, 
and  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  planning 
partnerships  between  regulatory  com- 
missions and  weatherization  programs 
have  resulted  in  major  utility  invest- 
ment in  low-income  residential  energy 
efficiency  improvements. 

This  amendment  would  promote  such 
planning  partnerships  by  authorizing 
State  commissions  to  use  funds  re- 
ceived under  these  section  6302  grants 
for  DOE  program  participation  in  the 
planning  process. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  offer  these 
amendments  en  bloc,  keeping  in  mind 
that  the  fourth  discussed  amendment 
was  a  second-degree  amendment  to  the 
third  discussed  amendment,  and  if 
there  is  any  confusion  about  that,  I 
will  further  clarify  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  those  amend- 
ments and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
they  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  as  I  walk  down 
through  these  things  I  did  not  hear  but 
I  am  certain  he  did  offer  the  Fowler 
second-degree  to  title  VI,  the  energy 
efficiency.  Was  that  a  part  of  it? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Yes. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
not  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  occurs  on  the  amend- 
ments en  bloc.  Is  there  debate? 

Mr.  WIRTH  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  is  recognized. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  President.  I  want  to 
take  a  moment  to  thank  the  Senator 
and  the  distinguished  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  committee.  This  pack- 
ajge  represents,  along  with  the  other 
amendments  that  we  will  do  later  and 
what  is  in  the  bill,  a  sweeping  energy 
efficiency  commitment.  I  think  it  is 
enormously  important. 

We  have  all  talked  about  this.  Now 
we  are  getting  down  to  it. 

This  is  one  of  the  major  pieces  of  the 
bill,  and  Senator  Johnston  has  done  a 
brilliant  job  in  my  opinion  of  working 
its  way  thorugh  all  of  the  thickets  and 
land  mines  that  are  out  there.  I  want 
to  thank  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
for  doing  such  a  good  job.  This  really 
launches  us  into  the  21st  century  in  en- 
ergy. 

I  thank  the  Chair. 


Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  be  remiss  if  I  did  not  denote  the 
dominant  role  that  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  has  played  in  this  bill  in 
effecting  the  energy  efficiency  and  con- 
servation provisions. 

We  discussed  these  provisions  very 
quickly  because  now  they  have  been 
agreed  to  after  months,  and  months, 
and  months  of  deep  and  efficient  and 
very  skilled  work  of  the  staff  of  the  En- 
ergy Committee,  and  Senator  Wirth, 
and  of  others  involved,  but  in  particu- 
lar Senator  Wirth  who  has  led  in  this 
area. 

It  is  safe  to  say,  Mr.  President,  we 
would  not  have  the  very  strong,  far- 
reaching,  and  effective  provisions  of 
this  bill  with  respect  to  energy  effi- 
ciency and  conservation  were  it  not  for 
the  energy  of  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado. 

In  this  area,  the  devil  is  in  the  de- 
tails. The  conservation  and  the  effi- 
ciency are  in  the  details  because  you 
do  not  paint  with  a  broad  brush  for  the 
most  part  when  you  are  dealing  with 
these  provisions.  But  you  have  to  deal 
with  a  mass  of  things  which  collec- 
tively are  very  effective,  and  collec- 
tively these  provisions  are  very  effec- 
tive. But  there  sure  is  a  lot  of  detail, 
and  there  sure  w£is  a  lot  of  work.  The 
Senator  from  Colorado  deserves  the 
substantial  part  of  the  credit,  and  I 
thank  him  for  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  debate  on  the  amendments?  If 
not,  without  objection,  amendments 
1532  through  1542  are  considered  en  bloc 
and  agreed  to. 

The  amendments  (Nos.  1532  through 
1542)  were  agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Amendment  No.  1532 
(Purpose:  To  conform  title  I  with  Clean  Air 

Act     language     regarding     phaseouts     of 

chloronuorocarbons) 

On  page  12,  lines  9  through  14.  delete  sub- 
section (c)  and  designate  subsection  (d)  as 
subsection  (c). 

Amendment  No.  1533 
(Purpose:  To  clarify  selection  of  joint 
venture  projects  under  Public  Law  101-218) 
On  page  83,  line  24,  amend  section  5201  by 
inserting  a  new  subsection  (b)  as  follows,  and 
redesignating  subsections  (b)  and  (c)  as  sub- 
sections (c)  and  (d)  accordingly: 

"(b)  Section  6(d)(1)  of  the  Renewable  En- 
ergy and  Energy  Efficiency  Technology  Com- 
petitiveness Act  of  1989  (Public  Law  101-218) 
is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  after  the  semicolon  by  deleting  the 
word  "or";  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (B)  a  new 
paragraph  (C)  as  follows:  ";  or  (C)  there  is  in- 
sufficient Federal  funding  to  adequately 
fund  each  of  the  joint  venture  technologies 
as  required  under  subsection  (b)(1),"." 

Amend  page  84,  line  19,  by  inserting  a  new 
paragraph  (4)  to  read  as  follows: 

"(4)  By  inserting  after  the  word  "shall"  in 
paragraph  (b)(5),  the  word  "not"." 

Amend  page  87.  line  22  by  inserting  a  new 
subsection  (d)  as  follows: 

"(d)  ADDmoNAL  Duties  of  Joint  Venture 
Advisory  CoMMnTEE.— Section  (b)(3)  of  the 
Renewable    Energy    and    Energy    Efficiency 
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Technology  Competitiveness  Act  of  1989 
(Public  Law  101-218)  is  amended  by  adding  a 
new  subparagraph  as  follows: 

"(C)  Not  later  than  18  months  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  the  National  En- 
ergy Security  Act  of  1991.  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee shall  provide  the  SecreUry  with  a  re- 
port assessing  the  implementation  of  the 
joint  venture  program  under  this  section  in- 
cluding specific  recommendations  for  im- 
provements or  changes  to  the  program  and 
solicitation  process.".". 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1534 

(Purpose:  To  provide  for  an  energy  efficient 
mortgage  pilot  program) 

On  page  117.  after  line  14,  amend  Section 
6102  by  adding  the  following  new  subsection 
(d): 

"(d)  Energy  Efficient  Mortgage  Pilot 
Program.— 

"(1)  In  general.— The  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Veterans  Affairs  shall,  within  six 
months  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act,  jointly  establish  an  energy  efficient 
mortgage  pilot  program  in  five  States,  to 
promote  the  purchase  of  new  and  existing  en- 
ergy efficient  residential  buildings  and  the 
installation  of  cost-effective  improvements 
in  existing  residential  buildings. 

"(2)  Pilot  program.— The  pilot  program 
established  under  this  subsection  shall  in- 
clude the  following  criteria,  where  applica- 
ble: 

"(A)  the  lender  shall  originate  an  other- 
wise normal  VA  or  FHA  home  loan; 

"(B)  the  mortgagor's  Income  and  credit 
record  is  found  to  be  satisfactory  and  his 
base  loan  application  is  approved;  and 

"(C)  the  cost  of  cost-effective  energy  effi- 
ciency improvements  do  not  exceed  five  per- 
cent of  the  property  value  (not  to  exceed 
$8,000)  or  $4,000.  whichever  Is  greater. 

"(3)  ADDrriONAL.— When  granting  mort- 
gages under  the  pilot  program  established 
pursuant  to  this  subsection,  the  Secretary 
shall  grant  mortgagees  the  authority  to: 

"(A)  permit  the  final  loan  amount  to  ex- 
ceed the  normal  VA.  FHA,  loan  limits  by  an 
amount  not  to  exceed  100  percent  of  the  cost 
of  the  cost-effective  energy  efficiency  im- 
provements, provided  that  the  mortgagors 
request  to  add  the  cost  of  such  Improve- 
ments is  received  by  the  mortgagee  prior  to 
funding  of  the  base  loan; 

"(B)  hold  in  escrow  all  funds  provided  to 
the  mortgagor  to  undertake  the  energy  effi- 
ciency improvements  until  the  efficiency  im- 
provements are  actually  installed;  and 

"(C)  transfer  or  sell  the  energy  efficient 
mortgage  to  the  appropriate  secondary  mar- 
ket agency,  after  the  mortgage  is  issued,  but 
before  the  energy  efficiency  improvements 
are  actually  installed. 

"(4)  Promotion  of  pilot  program.— The 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment and  the  Secretary  of  Veteran's  Affairs 
shall  encourage  participation  in  the  energy 
efficient  mortgage  pilot  program  by: 

"(A)  making  available  information  to  lend- 
ing agencies  and  other  appropriate  authori- 
ties regarding  the  availability  and  benefits 
of  energy  efficient  mortgages; 

"(B)  requiring  mortgagees  and  designated 
lending  authorities  to  provide  written  notice 
of  the  availability  and  benefits  of  the  pilot 
program  to  mortgagors  applying  for  financ- 
ing in  those  States  designated  by  the  Sec- 
retary as  participating  under  the  pilot  pro- 
gram; and 

"(C)  requiring  all  applicants  for  VA  and 
FHA  mortgages  in  those  States  participating 
under  this  pilot  program  to  sign  a  statement 


stating  that  they  have  been  Informed  of  the 
program  and  understand  the  benefits  of  en- 
ergy efficient  mortgages. 

"(5)  Training  program.— Not  later  than 
nine  months  after  the  enactment  of  this  Act, 
the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, in  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of 
Veteran's  Affairs  and  the  Secretary  of  En- 
ergy, shall  establish  and  implement  a  pro- 
gram for  training  personnel  at  relevant  lend- 
ing agencies,  real  estate  companies,  and 
other  appropriate  organizations  regarding 
the  benefits  of  energy  efficient  mortgages 
and  the  operation  of  the  pilot  program  under 
this  subsection. 

"(6)  Report.— Not  later  than  18  months 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act, 
the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs 
and  the  Secretary  of  Veteran's  Affairs  shall 
prepare  a  report  to  the  Congress  describing 
the  effectiveness  and  implementation  of  the 
energy  efficient  mortgage  pilot  program  as 
described  under  this  subsection,  as  well  as  an 
assessment  of  the  potential  for  expanding 
the  pilot  program  nationwide. 

"(7)  Extension  of  program.— Not  later 
than  two  years  after  the  date  of  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  Energy  Efficient  Mortgage 
Pilot  Program,  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  and  the  Secretary  of 
Veteran's  Affairs  shall  extend  the  pilot  pro- 
gram nationwide  unless  the  Secretaries  can 
demonstrate  to  Congress  that  such  an  exten- 
sion would  not  be  practicable. 

"(8)  Definitions.— As  used  in  this  sub- 
section the  term— 

"(1)  'energy  efficient  mortgage'  means  a 
mortgage  on  a  residential  property  that  rec- 
ognizes the  energy  savings  of  a  home  that 
has  cost-effective  energy  saving  construction 
or  improvemente  and  that  has  the  effect  of 
not  disqualifying  a  borrower  who.  but  for  the 
expenditures  on  energy  saving  construction 
or  improvements,  would  otherwise  have 
qualified  for  a  base  loan; 

"(2)  'cost-effective'  means  those  energy  ef- 
ficiency improvements  to  an  attached  or  un- 
attached single  family  residence  that  will 
produce  an  immediate  and  quantifiable  posi- 
tive cash  flow  and  will  result  in  monthly  en- 
ergy savings  greater  than  the  resulting  in- 
crease in  the  monthly  loan  payment  when 
100  percent  of  the  cost  of  improvements  is 
added  to  the  base  loan; 

"(3)  'base  loan'  means  any  FHA  or  VA  loan 
that  does  not  include  the  cost  of  cost-effec- 
tive energy  improvements;  and 

"(4)  'residential  buildings'  means  any  at- 
tached or  unattached  single  family  resi- 
dence.". 

Amendment  No.  1535 
(Purpose:  To  amend  the  amendment  which 
provides  for  an  energy  efficient  mortgage 
program  to  include  solar  technologies) 
Amend  the  amendment  which  provides  for 
an  energy  efficient  mortgage  program  by  in- 
serting the  following  text  in  the  first  defini- 
tion,   in    subparagraph    (d)(8)(l),    after    the 
phrase,  "recognizes  the  energy  savings  of  a 
home  that  has  cost-effective  energy  saving 
construction  or  improvements":  "(including 
solar  water  heaters,  solar-assisted  air  condi- 
tioners   and    ventilators,    super-insulation, 
and  insulating  glaiss  and  film)" 

Amendment  No.  1536 
(Purpose:  To  assure  competition  In  demand 

side  management  programs) 
On  page  159,  after  line  9,  redesignate  sub- 
sections (b)  and  (c)  as  subsections  (c)  and  (d), 
respectively,  and  add  the  following  new  sub- 
section: 
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'  "he  Public  Utility  Regrulatory  Poll- 
of  1978  is  further  amended  by  Insert- 
following  new  paragraph  at  the  end 

111(c): 
a  SUte  regulatory  authority  imple- 
standard  established  by  subsection 
authority  shall  (A)  consider  the 
that  implementation  of  such  stand- 
have  on  small  businesses  engaged 
[lesign,  sale,  supply,  installation  or 
of  energry  conservation,  energy  effi- 
or  other  demand  side  management 
and  (B)  implement  such  standard 
assure  that  utility  actions  would  not 
such  utilities  with  unfair  competi- 
a|lvantages    over    such    small     busi- 
and 

160.  after  line  8.  insert  the  follow- 
paragraph: 

1  analysis  by  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
of  the  competitive  impact  of  imple- 
of  energy  conservation,  energy  ef- 
and  other  demand  side  management 
by  utilities  on  small  businesses  en- 
the  design,  sale,  supply,  installation 
cing  of  similar  energy  conservation, 
sfficiency  or  other  demand  side  man- 
measures  and  whether  any  unfair, 
or    predatory    acts    or    practices 
are  likely  to  exist,  from  implemen- 
such  programs.". 
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AMENDMENT  NO.  1537 


(Purp  ise:  To  provide  for  periodic  review  of 
t  le  Federal  building  energy  code) 

On  pi  ge  109.  after  line  2.  insert  the  follow- 
ing nev  subsection  (d)  and  reletter  the  exist- 
ing sub  lection  (d)  as  (e). 

"(d)  '  The  Secretary  shall  periodically,  but 
no  less  than  once  every  five  years,  review  the 
Federa  building  energy  code  and  shall,  if 
signiflc  mt  energy  savings  would  result,  up- 
grade a  ich  code  to  include  all  new  energy  ef- 
flclenc;  ■  measures  that  are  technologically 
feasibly  and  economically  justified." 


Amendment  No.  1538 
i:  To  add  solar  water  heaters  to  the 
authorized  Low  Income  Weatheriza- 
neasures) 

176,  lines  22.  insert  the  following 


pige 
se4tion: 

6508.  Use  of  Solar  Thermal  Water 

FOR  Low  Income  Weatherization.— 

412(9)(e)  of  the  Energy  Conservation 

Ptjsduction  Act  (42  U.S.C.  6862(9)(E))  is 

by  inserting  a  new  clause  as  follows 

reletterlng  accordingly:  'solar  thermal 

eaters'." 


Amendment  No.  1539 
To  authorize  States  to  the  Federal 
Ance  for  the  development  of  building 
standards) 

Amekd  subtitle  E  of  title  VI  by  adding  a 
section  as  follows: 

6508.    BUILDING    Retrofit    Stand- 
(a)  Section  462(d)  of  the  Energy  Pol- 
Conservation  Act  (42  U.S.C.  6322)  is 
amended  by  renumbering  paragraph  (13)  as 
1  (14)  and  inserting  before  the  "; 
paragraph  (12)  a  new  paragraph  (13) 


programs    for    the    development   of 

retrofit  standards  and  regulations. 

including  retrofit  ordinances  enforced  at  the 

the  sale  of  the  building;" 

Section  363  of  the  Energy  Policy  and 

Conservation  Act  (42  U.S.C.  6323)  is  amended 

a  new  subsection  (f)  as  follows: 

Technical  assistance  pursuant  to  sub- 

(a)  may  include:  (1)  reports  on  experi- 


add  >ng 


ence  with  existing  retrofit  programs:  and  (ii) 
model  State  laws  and  proposed  regulations 
relating  to  the  development  of  building  ret- 
rofit standards  and  regulations,  including 
retrofit  ordinances." 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1540 

(Purpose:  To  study  the  energy  efficiency  po- 
tential of  vibration  reduction  tech- 
nologies) 

On  page  144.  after  line  17.  add  the  following 
new  section: 

"Sec.  .  Vibration  Technology  Study.— 
(a)  The  Secretary  of  Energj'  shall,  in  con- 
sultation with  the  appropriate  industry  rep- 
resentatives, conduct  a  study  to  assess  the 
cost-effectiveness,  technical  performance, 
energy  efficiency,  and  environmental  im- 
pacts of  active  noise  and  vibration  cancella- 
tion technologies  that  use  fast  adapting  al- 
gorithms. 

(b)  In  carrying  out  such  study,  the  Sec- 
retary shall— 

(1)  estimate  the  potential  for  conserving 
energy  and  the  economic  and  environmental 
benefits  that  may  result  from  implementing 
active  noise  and  vibration  abatement  tech- 
nologies in  demand-side  management;  and 

(2)  evaluate  the  cost  effectiveness  of  active 
noise  and  vibration  cancellation  tech- 
nologies as  compared  to  other  alternatives 
for  reducing  noise  and  vibration. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  transmit  to  the 
Congress,  within  12  months  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act.  a  report  contain- 
ing the  findings  and  conclusions  of  the  study 
carried  out  under  this  subsection. 

(d)  The  Secretary  may.  based  on  the  find- 
ings and  conclusions  of  such  study,  carry  out 
at  least  one  project  designed  to  demonstrate 
the  commercial  application  of  active  noise 
and  vibration  cancellation  technologies 
using  fast  adapting  algorithms  in  products 
or  equipment  with  a  significant  potential  for 
increased  energy  efficiency. 

Amendment  No.  1541 
(Purpose:  To  provide  for  low-income  partici- 
pation in  the  development  of  State  utility 
integrated  resource  plans  (IRP's) 
Amend  section  6302  on  page  161. 

(1)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  line  5.  "Such 
grants  may  be  utilized  by  a  State  regulatory 
authority  to  provide  financial  assistance  to 
subgrantees  of  the  Department  of  Energy's 
Weatherization  Assistance  Program  to  facili- 
tate participation  by  such  subgrantees  in 
proceedings  of  such  regulatory  authority  to 
examine  least-cost  planning,";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  line  10,  "Such 
actions— 

"(1)  shall  include  procedures  to  facilitate 
the  participation  of  subgrantees  of  the  De- 
partment of  Energy's  Weatherization  Assist- 
ance Program  in  proceedings  of  such  regu- 
latory authority  to  examine  least-cost  plan- 
ning, and 

"(2)  may  include  provision  for  utility  cov- 
erage of  the  costs  of  such  subgrantees  par- 
ticipation in  such  proceedings.". 

Amendment  No.  1542 
(Purpose:  To  strike  the  section  exempting 
Federal    Energy    Regulatory    Commission 
meetings  from  the  Government  in  the  Sun- 
shine Act) 

On  page  303.  strike  line  15  and  all  that  fol- 
lows through  line  21. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendments  en  bloc  were  agreed  to. 


Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

amendments  numbered  1543,  1&44,  1546,  AND  1548 
EN  BLOC 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  next 
I  want  to  submit  a  package  of  four 
amendments  by  Senator  Glenn  which  I 
ask  to  consider  en  bloc  along  with  co- 
sponsors.  Senators  Kohl,  Fowler,  Lau- 

TENBERG,    COHEN,    SE'yMOUR,    GRASSLEY, 

LEVIN,  DODD,  WiRTH.  and  myself.  These 
have  been  discussed  on  yesterday. 

The  first  Glenn  amendment  would  ex- 
pand the  management  plan  under  Pub- 
lic Law  101-218. 

The  second  amendment  by  Senator 
GLENN  would  amend  title  4(a)  regard- 
ing Federal  fleets. 

The  third  amendment,  to  improve 
Federal  Government  energy  efficiency, 
contains  a  second-degree  amendment 
by  Senator  Kohl,  also  discussed  yester- 
day, to  increase  the  authorization  of 
the  Federal  energy  management  fund; 
a  second-degree  amendment  by  Senator 
Kasten  to  encourage  Federal  agency 
participation  in  the  Green  Lights  Pro- 
gram; a  third  second-degree  amend- 
ment on  behalf  of  Senators  Glenn  and 
WiRTH  would  facilitate  the  use  of 
shared  energy  savings  contracts  by 
Federal  agencies.  This  was  also  dis- 
cussed at  length  yesterday. 

The  fourth  Glenn  amendment  would 
allow  the  GSA  into  refueling  agree- 
ments with  private  refueling  facilities. 

As  I  say,  Mr.  President,  these  amend- 
ments were  submitted  and  held  at  the 
desk  yesterday  and  discussed. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  copies  of  these 
four  amendments,  and  I  now  submit 
them  and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
these  amendments  along  with  the  sec- 
ond-degree amendments  as  described  be 
considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
not  object,  but  I  will  observe  that  the 
chairman  and  the  ranking  member 
have  worked  pretty  hard,  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  in  particular,  on 
numbers  of  his  conservation  proce- 
dures. 

I  would  also  observe  that  the  co- 
operation has  been  not  so  forthcoming 
in  the  other  direction.  I  hope  maybe  as 
we  go  on  through  these  things  that  we 
might  find  that  there  is  a  little  work 
coming  in  this  direction  as  well. 

But  I  will  not  stand  in  the  way  of 
these  four  amendments. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall  not  ob- 
ject, I  have  two  questions  that  I  would 
want  to  propound  as  part  of  my  res- 
ervation, if  I  might. 

First,  it  is  my  understanding  that  in- 
cluded in  the  four  amendments  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  is  the 
amendment  that  we  have  worked  out 
on  energy  performance  contracts  as  a 
result  of  a  colloquy  of  the  day  before 


yesterday  with  Senator  Glenn  to  make 
sure  that  we  are  dealing  with  all  of  the 
various  contractual  requirements  with 
GSA. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  That  is  correct. 
There  is  a  Glenn-Wirth  second-degree 
amendment  to  facilitate  the  use  of 
shared  energy  savings  contracts  by 
Federal  agencies. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  If  I  might  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  Senator  Duren- 
berger  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  that 
amendment,  and  that  a  statement  by 
Senator  Durenberoer  be  included  in 
the  Record  at  the  appropriate  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Before 
acting  on  that 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Further  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  if  I  might. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest that  is  pending  as  stated  by  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana? 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Parliamentary  inquiry, 
Mr.  President. 

Is  it  appropriate  now  to  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  Senator  Duren- 
beroer be  included  as  a  cosponsor  and 
a  statement  be  included  in  the  Record 
at  the  appropriate  point? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  advises  the  Senator  that  the  cor- 
rect procedure  is  to  complete  action  on 
the  pending  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest, and  then  we  can  entertain  addi- 
tional unanimous-consent  requests. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  If  I  might  then,  Mr. 
President,  I  would  like  to  make  sure  I 
understand  the  statement  made  by  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming.  I  had  thanked 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee and  the  distinguished  ranking 
Republican  member  for  their  coopera- 
tion. I  was  not  quite  sure  what  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  was  referring  to.  I 
wanted  to,  if  I  might,  get  an  under- 
standing of  that.  Maybe  I  missed  the 
point  made  by  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
be  happy  to  explain  the  details  to  the 
Senator.  I  appreciated  his  thanks  to 
both  me  and  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana on  the  other  thing. 

I  am  simply  saying  that  there  are 
lots  of  what  we  have  already  done  on 
this  bill,  speaking  in  particular  ref- 
erence to  the  amendment  upon  which 
we  voted  today,  in  which  it  seems  that 
all  the  give  is  in  the  direction  of  the 
Senator  from  Colorado,  and  I  am  try- 
ing to  urge  him  to  give  in  our  direction 
a  little  bit  on  some  other  things,  and  I 
will  explain  the  details. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  I  look  forward  to  hear- 
ing about  that.  This  has  been  a  cooper- 
ative venture,  and  I  appreciate  the  help 
of  the  leadership  of  the  committee  on 
both  sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest? 

Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  four 
amendments,  with  the  three  second-de- 
gree amendments,  that  were  sent  to 
the  desk. 

The  amendments  (Nos.  1543,  1544, 
1545,  1546,  1547,  1548,  and  1549)  were 
agreed  to  en  bloc. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  amendments,  agreed  to  en  bloc, 
are  as  follows: 

Amendment  No.  1543 

(Purpose:  Expand  the  Management  Plan 

required  under  P.L.  101-218) 

On  page  87,  line  22.  amend  section  5201  of 
subtitle  B  of  title  V  by  inserting  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection  (d): 

"(d)  National  Renewable  EInergy  and  En- 
ergy Efficiency  Management  Plan.— Sec- 
tion 9(b)  of  the  Renewable  Energy  and  En- 
ergy Efficiency  Technology  Competitiveness 
Act  of  1989  (Public  Law  101-218)  is  amended: 

"(A)  in  paragraph  (1)  by  inserting  "three- 
year"  before  "management  plan";  and 

"(B)  by  deleting  paragraph  (5)  and  insert- 
ing the  following  new  paragraphs  (5)  and  (6) 
in  lieu  thereof: 

"(5)  In  addition,  the  Plan  shall — 

"(A)  contain  a  detailed  assessment  of  pro- 
gram needs,  objectives,  and  priorities  for 
each  of  the  programs  authorized  under  sec- 
tions 4.  5.  and  6  of  this  Act; 

"(B)  use  a  uniform  prioritization  meth- 
odology to  facilitate  cost-benefit  analyses  of 
proposals  in  various  program  areas; 

"(C)  establish  milestones  for  setting  forth 
specific  technology  transfer  activities  under 
each  program  area; 

"(D)  include  annual  and  five-year  cost  esti- 
mates for  individual  programs  under  this 
Act; 

"(E)  identify  program  areas  for  which 
funding  levels  have  been  changed  from  the 
previous  year's  Plan. 

"(6)  Within  one  year  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  paragraph,  the  Secretary 
shall  submit  a  revised  management  plan 
under  this  section  to  Congress.  Thereafter, 
the  Secretary  shall  submit  a  management 
plan  every  three  years  at  the  time  of  submit- 
tal of  the  President's  annual  budget  submis- 
sion to  the  Congress.". 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  expands  the  requirements 
of  the  Department  of  Energy  in  their 
development  of  a  management  plan  for 
renewable  energy  and  energy  efficiency 
technologies  to  include  detailed  pro- 
gram review,  annual  5-year  cost-benefit 
analyses,  and  the  establishment  of 
technology  transfer  milestones. 

This  amendment  is  based  on  lan- 
guage in  S.  1040  as  introduced  by  Sen- 
ator Glenn  and  provides  directions  to 
the  Department  in  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  the  renewable  energy  and 
energy  efficiency  management  plan. 
The  management  plan  is  an  important 
indicator  of  what  is  expected  from  pri- 
vate sector  parties  who  wish  to  become 
participants  in  the  Department's  joint 
venture  program. 

The  Department  is  currently  engaged 
in  various  types  of  collaborative  re- 


search and  development  efforts  under 
the  Federal  Nonnuclear  Research  and 
Development  Policy  Act  of  1974  and 
other  existing  laws.  This  amendment 
further  clarifies  the  duties  and  pur- 
poses of  these  efforts  as  well  as  develop 
specific  timetables  for  review  of  the 
programs  under  the  act. 

Amendment  No.  im4 

(Purpose:  Amendments  to  title  IV  Subtitle 
A) 

Amend  page  9.  line  23.  by  deleting  the  word 
"and",  and  on  line  25  by  inserting  a  new  sub- 
section (16)  before  the  period  as  follows:  "; 
and  (16)  encourage  the  Federal  government 
to  play  a  lead  role  in  the  widespread  com- 
mercialization of  alternative  fuel  vehicles.". 

Amend  page  18.  section  4101  by  adding  the 
following  new  definitions  (1)  and  (4)  and  re- 
numbering the  existing  definitions  accord- 
ingly: 

"(1)  "Administrator"  means  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion; 

"(4)  "comparable  conventionally  fueled  ve- 
hicle" means  a  commercially  available  vehi- 
cle powered  by  an  internal  combustion  en- 
gine that  utilizes  gasoline  or  diesel  fuel  as 
its  fuel  source  and  provides  passenger  capac- 
ity or  payload  capacity  comparable  or  simi- 
lar to  an  alternative  fuel  vehicle  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary.". 

Amend  page  21.  line  15,  by  inserting  the 
following  new  subsection  (b)  and  redesignat- 
ing subsequent  subsections  accordingly: 

"(b)  Program  Crtteria.— The  Secretary, 
the  Administrator,  in  consultation  with  the 
head  of  each  Federal  agency,  shall  consider 
the  following  criteria  in  the  procurement 
and  placement  of  alternative  fuel  vehicles. 

"(1)  the  procurement  plans  of  State  and 
local  governments  and  other  public  and  pri- 
vate institutions; 

"(2)  the  current  and  future  availability  of 
refueling  and  repair  facilities; 

"(3)  the  reduction  in  emissions  of  the  Fed- 
eral motor  vehicle  fleet; 

"(4)  whether  the  vehicle  Is  to  be  used  in  a 
nonattalnment  area  as  specified  In  the  Clean 
Air  Act  of  1990; 

"(5)  the  needs  of  Federal.  State,  and  local 
agencies;  and 

"(6)  the  contribution  to  the  reduction  In 
the  consumption  of  oil  in  the  transportation 
sector. 

Amend  page  46.  line  21,  by  inserting  the 
following  new  subsection  (g)  and  redesignat- 
ing subsequent  subsections  accordingly: 

"(g)  AcQuismoN  Requirement.— Federal 
agencies,  to  the  extent  practicable,  shall  ob- 
tain alternative  fuel  vehicles  form  original 
equipment  manufacturers.". 

Amend  page  26,  line  17.  by  deleting  "4102, 
4103,"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "4103". 

Amend  page  29,  by  redesignating  sections 
4110  and  4111  as  sections  4118  and  4119  respec- 
tively and  inserting  on  page  29,  after  line  19, 
the  following  new  sections  4110,  4111,  4112, 
4113,  4114,  4115.  4116,  and  4117: 

"SEC.  4110.  RESALE  OF  ALTERNATIVE  FUEL  VEHI- 
CLES. 

(a)  Not  less  than  three  years  from  the  date 
of  purchase,  the  Administrator  may  resell 
any  alternative  fuel  passenger  automobile 
purchased  pursuant  to  this  subtitle.  For  pur- 
poses of  this  subsection,  a  "passenger  auto- 
mobile" means  any  passenger  automobile  as 
defined  in  section  501(2)  of  the  Motor  Vehicle 
Information  and  Cost  Savings  Act  (15  U.S.C. 
2001(2). 

"(b)  Not  less  than  six  years,  or  60.000  miles 
from  the  date  of  purchase,  the  Administrator 
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programs  established  pursu- 
4112  and  4113  of  this  Act. 
Assistance    in    Procurement    and 
Placeme  iiT.— The  Administrator  shall   pro- 
guid  mce,  coordination  and  technical  as- 
to  Federal  agencies  in  the  procure- 
geographic  location  of  alternative 
les  purchased  through  the  Adminis- 
procurement  and  geographic  lo- 
such  vehicles  shall  comply  with  the 
requirements  under  section  4102  of 


I>  rERGOVERNMENTAL    COORDINATION.— 

Adrqinistrator  shall  identify  other  Fed- 

,  and  local  effort  to  promote  and 

alternative  fuel  vehicles.  To  the  maxi- 

practicable.  the  Administrator 

coordinate  Federal  alternative  fuel  ve- 

prc  lurement,  placement,  refueling  and 

ntenince   programs   with   those   at   the 

local  level. 

AGENCY  INCENTIVES  PROGRAM. 

BtDUCTiON  IN  Rates.— To  encourage 

prorf  ote  use  of  alternative  fuel  vehicles 

agencies,  the  Administrator  may 

percent  reduction  in  fees  charged 

for  the  lease  of  alternative  fuel 

below  those  fees  charged  for  the 

comparable  conventionally   fueled 
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1  EDERAL    Employee    Pooling    and 
1  'ROGRAM.— Notwithstanding  the  pro- 
section  1344(a)  of  title  31,  United 
,  Federal  agencies  may  authorize 
mployees  to  use  alternative  fuel  ve- 
their  residence  to  their  place  of 
employnjent  for  purposes  of: 

Federal  employee  carpooling  of  not 
four  Federal  employees  for  each 


and  maintenance,  if  the  Fed- 
head,   or  the  designee  of  the 
1  ead,  determines  that  such  services 


age  icy 


are  not  convenient  to  the  location  of  place  of 
employment. 

-SEC.     4113.     RECOGNITION     AND     INCENTIVE 
AWARDS  PROGRAM. 

"(a)  AWARDS  Program.— The  Adminis- 
trator shall  estaolish  an  annual  cash  awards 
program  to  recognize  those  employees  of  the 
General  Services  Administration  and  other 
Federal  agencies  who  demonstrate  the 
strongest  commitment  to  the  use  of  alter- 
native fuels  and  fuel  conservation  in  Federal 
motor  vehicles. 

"(b)  Criteria  for  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration Employees.— The  Adminis- 
trator shall  provide  annual  cash  awards  of 
not  more  than  $2,000  each  to  three  General 
Services  Administration  employees  who  best 
demonstrate  a  commitment: 

"(1)  to  the  success  of  the  Federal  alter- 
native fuels  vehicle  program  through— 

"(A)  exemplary  promotion  of  alternative 
fuel  vehicle  use  within  the  (General  Services 
Administration  and  other  Federal  agencies; 

"(B)  proper  alternative  tael  vehicle  care 
and  maintenance; 

"(C)  coordination  with  Federal.  State,  and 
local  efforts; 

"(D)  innovative  alternative  fuel  vehicle 
procurement,  refueling  and  maintenance  ar- 
rangements with  commercial  entities;  and 

"(2)  to  fuel  efficiency  in  Federal  motor  ve- 
hicle use  through  the  promotion  of  such 
measures  as  increased  use  of  fuel-efficient 
vehicles,  carpooling,  ride-sharing,  regular 
maintenance  and  other  conservation  and 
awareness  measures. 

"(c)  Llmftations  on  Awards.— The  three 
awards  under  paragraph  (b)  shall  be  awarded 
to  three  different  employees  each  year.  No 
employee  may  win  a  cash  award  in  more 
than  two  consecutive  years. 

"(d)  AWARD  TO  Regional  General  Serv- 
ices Administration  Employees.— (l)  In 
each  standard  Federal  region  where  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration  operates  alter- 
native fuel  vehicles,  the  Administrator  shall 
offer  two  annual  cash  awards  of  not  more 
than  $1,000  to  the  regional  General  Services 
Administration  employees  who  meet  the  cri- 
teria under  paragraph  (b). 

"(2)  Employees  who  receive  an  award  under 
section  (b)  may  not  receive  an  award  under 
this  section  in  the  same  fiscal  year.  No  more 
than  two  awards  shall  be  awarded  under  this 
subsection  in  each  region  in  any  fiscal  year. 

"(e)  AWARD  TO  Federal  Age.ncy  Employ- 
ees.— In  each  region  where  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration  operates  alternative  fuel 
vehicles,  the  Administrator  shall  provide  one 
annual  $2,000  cash  award  to  the  Federal  em- 
ployee (other  than  an  employee  of  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration)  who  dem- 
onstrates the  greatest  interest  and  commit- 
ment to  alternative  fuel  vehicles  by — 

"(1)  making  regular  requests  for  alter- 
native fuel  vehicles  for  agency  use; 

"(2)  maintaining  a  high  number  of  alter- 
native fuel  vehicles  used  relative  to  com- 
parable conventionally  fueled  vehicles  used; 

"(3)  promoting  alternative  fuel  vehicle  use 
by  agency  personnel;  and 

"(4)  demonstrating  care  and  attention  to 
alternative  fuel  vehicles. 

"(f)  Authorization  of  Appropriations.— 
There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$25,000  in  fiscal  year  1992.  $35,000  in  fiscal 
year  1993,  and  $45,000  in  fiscal  year  1994  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  section. 

■SEC.    41 14.    MEASUREMENT    OF    ALTERNATIVE 
FUEL  USE. 

The  Administrator  shall  use  such  means  as 
may  be  necessary  to  measure  the  percentage 
of  alternative  fuel  use  in  flexi-fueled  vehicles 
procured  by  the  Administrator. 


■SEC.  4115.  INFORMATION  COLLECTION. 

The  Secretary,  in  consultation  with  the 
Administrator,  shall  determine  a  representa- 
tive sample  of  alternative  fuel  vehicles  in 
the  Federal  fleet.  Such  a  sample  shall  be  suf- 
ficient to  address  at  a  minimum— 

"(1)  the  performance  of  such  vehicles,  in- 
cluding performance  in  cold  weather  and  at 
high  altitudes; 

"(2)  the  fuel  economy,  safety,  and  emis- 
sions of  such  vehicles;  and 

"(3)  a  comparison  of  the  operation  and 
maintenance  costs  of  such  vehicles  to  the  op- 
eration and  maintenance  costs  of  other  pas- 
senger vehicles  and  light  duty  trucks. 
-SEC.  4116.  GENERAL  SERVICES  ADMINISTRA- 
TION REPORT. 

Not  later  than  one  year  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act.  and  annually 
thereafter,  the  Administrator  shall  report  to 
the  Congress  on  the  CJeneral  Services  Admin- 
istration's alternative  fuel  vehicle  program 
under  this  Act.  The  report  shall  contain  In- 
formation on — 

"(1)  the  number  and  type  of  alternative 
fuel  vehicles  procured; 

"(2)  the  location  of  alternative  fuel  vehi- 
cles by  standard  Federal  region; 

"(3)  the  total  number  of  alternative  fuel 
vehicles  used  by  each  Federal  agency; 

"(4)  arrangements  with  commercial  enti- 
ties for  refueling  and  maintenance  of  alter- 
native fuel  vehicles; 

"(5)  future  alternative  fuel  vehicle  pro- 
curement and  placement  strategy; 

"(6)  the  difference  in  cost  between  the  pur- 
chase, maintenance  and  operation  of  alter- 
native fuel  vehicles  and  the  purchase,  main- 
tenance, and  operation  of  comparable  con- 
ventionally fueled  vehicles; 

"(7)  coordination  among  Federal.  State, 
and  local  governments  for  alternative  fuel 
vehicle  procurement  and  placement; 

"(8)  the  percentage  of  alternative  fuel  use 
in  flexi-fueled  vehicles  procured  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator as  measured  under  section  4114; 

"(9)  a  description  of  the  representative 
sample  of  alternative  fuel  vehicles  as  deter- 
mined under  section  4115;  and 

"(10)  award  recipients  under  this  subtitle. 

"SEC.  4117.  UNITED  STATES  POSTAL  SERVICE  RE- 
PORT. 

Not  later  than  one  year  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act.  and  annually 
thereafter,  the  Postmaster  General  shall 
3ubmit  a  report  to  the  Congress  on  the  Post- 
al Service's  alternative  fuel  vehicle  program. 
The  report  shall  contain  information  on — 

"(1)  the  total  number  and  type  of  alter- 
native fuel  vehicles  procured  prior  to  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  (first  re- 
port only); 

"(2)  the  number  and  type  of  alternative 
fuel  vehicles  procured  in  the  preceding  year; 

"(3)  the  location  of  alternative  fuel  vehi- 
cles by  region; 

"(4)  arrangements  with  commercial  enti- 
ties for  purposes  of  refueling  and  mainte- 
nance; 

"(5)  future  alternative  fuel  procurement 
and  placement  strategy; 

"(6)  the  difference  in  cost  between  the  pur- 
chase, maintenance  and  operation  of  alter- 
native fuel  vehicles  and  the  purchase,  main- 
tenance, and  operation  of  comparable  con- 
ventionally fueled  vehicles; 

"(7)  the  percentage  of  alternative  fuel  use 
in  flexi-fueled  vehicles  procured  by  the  Post- 
master General; 

"(8)  promotions  and  incentives  to  encour- 
age the  use  of  alternative  fuels  in  flexi- 
fueled  vehicles;  and 

"(9)  an  assessment  of  the  program's  rel- 
ative success  and  policy  recommendations 
for  strengthening  the  program.". 


"Sec. 
"Sec. 


'Sec. 
'Sec. 


Technical  and  conforming  Amendment.— 
On  page  2,  delete  items  4110  and  4111,  and  add 
the  following  items  in  lieu  thereof: 
"Sec.  4110.  Resale  of  Alternative  Fuel  Vehi- 
cles. 
"Sec.  4111.  Federal  Agency  Promotion,  Edu- 
cation, and  Coordination. 

4112.  Agency  Incentives  Program. 

4113.  Recognition        and        Incentive 

Awards  Program. 
'Sec.  4114.  Measurement  of  Alternative  Fuel 
Use. 

4115.  Information  Collection. 

4116.  General  Services  Administration 

Report. 

"Sec.  4117.  United  States  Postal  Service  Re- 
port. 

"Sec.  4118.  Enforcement. 

"Sec.  4119.  Implementation.". 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment: 

Establishes  progrram  criteria  for  the 
procurement  and  placement  of  alter- 
native fuel  vehicles; 

Directs  Federal  agencies  to  obtain  al- 
ternative fuel  vehicles  from  original 
equipment  manufacturers,  whenever 
practical; 

Provides  gruidelines  for  the  resale  of 
alternative  fuel  vehicles  and  light 
trucks; 

Establishes  educational  and  incen- 
tive programs  for  officials  and  employ- 
ees of  Federal  agencies  to  promote  the 
merits  and  procurement  of  alternative 
fuel  vehicles;  and 

Requires  reports  fi^om  GSA  and  the 
Postal  Service  as  to  the  rate  of  partici- 
pation in  the  Federal  fleet  program  and 
the  costs  of  maintaining  such  a  fleet. 

amendment  No.  1545 

(Purpose:  To  improve  Federal  Government 
energy  efficiency) 

Beginning  on  page  144.  line  19.  strike  the 
text  of  subtitle  B  of  Title  VI,  and  insert  the 
following  in  lieu  thereof. 
SEC.  6801.  DEFINITIONa 

For  purjxise  of  this  subtitle — 

(1)  the  term  "agency"  means  an  Executive 
agency  as  defined  under  section  105  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  any  agency  of  the  judi- 
cial branch  of  Government; 

(2)  the  term  "facility  energy  supervisor" 
means  the  employee  with  responsibility  for 
the  daily  operations  of  a  Federal  facility,  in- 
cluding the  management,  installation,  oper- 
ation and  maintenance  of  energy  systems  in 
Federal  facilities  which  may  include  more 
than  one  building; 

(3)  the  term  "trained  energy  manager" 
means  a  person  who  has  demonstrated  pro- 
ficiency, or  who  has  completed  a  course  of 
study  in  the  areas  of  the  fundamentals  of 
building  energy  systems;  building  energy 
costs  and  applicable  professionals  standards; 
energy  accounting  and  analysis;  life-cycle 
cost  methodology;  fuel  supply  and  pricing; 
and  instrumentation  for  energy  surveys  and 
audits;  and 

(4)  the  term  "Task  Force"  means  the 
Interagency  Energy  Management  Task  Force 
established  under  section  547  of  the  National 
Energy  Conservation  Policy  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
8257). 

SEC.  6902.  FEDERAL  ENERGY  COST  ACCOUNTING 
AND  MANAGEMENT. 

(a)  Guidelines.— Not  later  than  120  days 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act, 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  in  co- 
operation with  the  Secretary,  the  General 


Services  Administration,  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  shall  establish  guidelines  to 
be  employed  by  each  Federal  agency  to  as- 
sess accurate  energy  consumption  for  all 
buildings  or  facilities  which  the  agency 
owns,  operates,  manages  or  leases,  where  the 
Government  pays  utilities  separate  from  the 
lease  and  the  Government  operates  the 
leased  space.  Such  guidelines  are  to  be  used 
in  reporting  quarterly  and  annual  energy 
consumption  and  energy  cost  figures  as  re- 
quired under  section  543  of  the  National  En- 
ergy Conservation  Policy  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
8253).  Each  agency  shall  implement  such 
guidelines  no  later  than  120  days  after  their 
establishment.  Each  facility  energy  manager 
shall  maintain  energy  consumption  and  en- 
ergy cost  records  for  review  by  the  Inspector 
General,  Congress  and  the  general  public. 

(b)  Contents  of  Guildeunes.— Such  guide- 
lines shall  include  the  establishment  of  a 
monitoring  system  to  determine — 

(1)  which  facilities  are  the  most  costly  to 
operate  when  measured  on  an  energy  con- 
sumption per  square  foot  basis  or  other  rel- 
evant analytical  basis; 

(2)  unusual  or  abnormal  changes  in  energy 
consumption;  and 

(3)  the  accuracy  of  utility  charges  for  elec- 
tric and  gas  consumption. 

(c)  Federally  Leased  Space  Energy  Re- 
porting Requirement.— Not  later  than  De- 
cember 31,  1992,  and  on  each  December  31 
thereafter,  the  Administrator  of  General 
Services  shall  report  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs  of  the  Senate,  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  the  estimated  energy  cost  of  leased 
buildings  or  space  in  which  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment does  not  directly  pay  the  utility 
bills. 

(d)  Postal  Service.— The  United  States 
Postal  Service  shall  adopt  regulations  to  en- 
sure the  reliable  and  accurate  accounting  of 
energy  consumption  costs  for  all  buildings  or 
facilities  which  it  owns,  leases,  operates  or 
manages.  The  regulations  shall  include  es- 
tablishing a  monitoring  system  to  determine 
which  facilities  are  the  most  costly  to  oper- 
ate; identify  unusual  or  abnormal  changes  in 
energy  consumption;  and  check  the  accuracy 
of  utility  charges  for  electricity  and  gras  con- 
sumption. 

SEC  ea03.  FEDERAL  ENERGY  COST  BUDGETING. 

The  President  shall  include  in  each  budget 
submitted  to  the  Congress  under  section  1105 
of  title  31.  United  States  Code,  a  separate 
statement  of  the  amount  of  appropriations 
requested,  on  an  agency  basis,  for — 

(1)  energy  costs  to  be  incurred  in  operating 
and  maintaining  agency  facilities;  and 

(2)  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  part 
3  of  title  V  of  the  National  Energy  Conserva- 
tion Policy  Act  (42  U.S.C.  8251  et  seq.).  the 
Energy  Policy  and  Conservation  Act,  and  ap- 
plicable Executive  orders,  including  Execu- 
tive Orders  No.  12003  and  No.  12579. 

SEC.   6204.    INSPECTOR   GENERAL    REVIEW   AND 
AGENCY  ACCOUNTABIUTY. 

(a)  Audit  Survey.— Not  later  than  120  days 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
each  Inspector  General  created  to  conduct 
and  supervise  audits  and  investigations  re- 
lating to  the  programs  and  oi>erations  of  the 
establishments  listed  in  section  11(2)  of  the 
Inspector  General  Act  of  1978  (5.  U.S.C.  App.) 
as  amended,  and  the  Chief  Postal  Inspector 
of  the  United  States  Postal  Service,  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  8E(0(1)  as  established 
by  section  8E.(a)(2)  of  the  Inspector  General 
Act  Amendments  of  1988  (PL  100-504)  shall— 

(1)  Identify  agency  compliance  activities  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  such  section  and 


any  other  matters  relevant  to  implementing 
the  goals  of  the  National  Energy  Conserva- 
tion Policy  Act;  and 

(2)  assess  the  accuracy  and  reliability  of 
energy  consumption  and  energy  cost  figures 
required  under  section  543  of  the  National 
Energy  Conservation  Policy  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
8253). 

(b)  President's  Council  on  iNTEORrry  and 
Efficiency  Report  to  Congress.- Not  later 
than  ISO  days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act,  the  President's  Council  on  Integ- 
rity and  Efficiency  shall  submit  a  report  to 
the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs  of 
the  Senate,  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources  of  the  Senate,  and  the 
House  of  Representatives,  on  the  review  con- 
ducted by  each  Inspector  General  of  each 
agency  carried  out  under  this  section. 

(c)  Inspector  General  Review.— Each  In- 
spector General  established  under  section  2 
of  the  Inspector  General  Act  of  1978  (5  U.S.C. 
App.)  is  encouraged  to  conduct  periodic  re- 
views of  agency  compliance  with  the  Na- 
tional Energy  Conservation  Policy  Act,  the 
provisions  of  this  subtitle,  and  other  laws  re- 
lating to  energy  consumption.  Such  reviews 
shall  not  be  inconsistent  with  the  perform- 
ance of  the  required  duties  of  the  Inspector 
General's  office. 

SEC.  6206.  INTERGOVERNMENTAL  ENERGY  MAN- 
AGEMENT PLANNING  AND  COORDI- 
NATION. 

(a)  Conference  Workshops.- The  General 
Services  Administration,  in  consultation 
with  the  Secretary  and  the  Task  Force,  shall 
hold  regular,  biennial  conference  workshoiw 
in  each  of  the  10  standard  Federal  regions  on 
energy  management,  conservation,  effi- 
ciency, and  planning  strategy.  The  General 
Service  Administration  shall  work  and  con- 
sult with  other  Federal  agencies  to  plan  for 
particular  regional  conferences.  The  General 
Services  Administration  shall  invite  State, 
local,  and  county  public  officials  who  have 
responsibilities  for  energy  management  or 
may  have  an  interest  in  such  conferences 
and  shall  seek  the  input  of,  and  be  responsive 
to.  the  views  of  such  State,  local  and  county 
officials  in  the  planning  and  organization  of 
such  workshops. 

(b)  Focus  OF  Workshops.— Such  workshops 
and  conferences  shall  focus  on  the  following, 
but  may  include  other  topics: 

(1)  developing  strategies  among  Federal. 
State,  and  local  governments  to  coordinate 
energy  management  policies  and  to  maxi- 
mize available  intergovernmental  energy 
management  resources  within  the  region; 

(2)  the  design,  construction,  maintenance, 
and  retrofitting  of  Federal  facilities  to  in- 
corporate energy  efficient  techniques; 

(3)  procurement  and  use  of  energy  efficient 
products; 

(4)  alternative  fuel  vehicle  procurement, 
placement,  and  usage; 

(5)  coordinated  development  with  the  pri- 
vate sector  for  the  servicing,  refueling,  and 
maintenance  of  alternative  fuel  vehicles; 

(6)  dissemination  of  information  on  inno- 
vative programs,  technologies,  and  methods 
which  have  proven  successful  in  government; 
and 

(7)  technical  assistance  to  design  and  in- 
corporate effective  energy  management 
strategies. 

(C)  ESTABUSHMENT  OF  WORKSHOP  TIME- 
TABLE.—AS  a  part  of  the  first  report  to  be 
submitted  pursuant  to  section  6214  of  this 
Act,  the  Administrator  shall  set  forth  the 
schedule  for  the  Regional  Energy  Manage- 
ment Workshops.  Not  less  than  five  work- 
shops shall  be  held  by  September  30,  1993. 
and  at  least  one  such  workshop  shall  be  held 
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of  the  10  Federal  regions  every  two 
e^nnlng  on  September  30,  1993. 

LUTHORIZATION    OF    APPROPRIATIONS.— 

are    authorized    to    be    appropriated 

for  each  of  fiscal  years  1993,  1994,  and 

carry  out  the  purpose  of  this  section. 

PROCUREMENT  AND  IDENTinCATION 

or  ENERGY  EFFICIENT  PRODUCTS. 

•rocurement.— The   General    Services 

on.  in  consultation  with  the  De- 

of  Defense  and  the  Defense  Logls- 

shall  undertake  a  program  to 

energy  efficient  products  on  the  Fed- 

Sfpply  Schedule  and  the  New  Item  In- 

Schedule. 
IDENTIFICATION  PROGRAM.— The  General 
Administration,     in    consultation 
Department  of  Energy  and  the  De- 
lOgistlcs  Agency,  shall  implement  a 
to  identify  and  designate  on  its  re- 
Supply  Schedules  those  energy  effl- 
1  roducts  which  offer  signiflcant  poten- 
as  calculated   using   the   life 
methods  and  procedures  developed 
section   544   of  the   National   Energy 
Policy  Act  (42  U.S.C.  8254),  un- 
llfe  cycle  cost  information  is  not 
available. 
CtnDEUNES— The  Office  of  Federal  Pro- 
Policy,   in  consultation  with  the 
Services   Administration,    the   De- 
of  Energy,  and  the  Department  of 
shall  issue  guidelines  to  encourage 
acquisition  and  use  by  all  Federal  agen- 
products  identified  pursuant  to  this 
The  Department  of  Defense  and  the 
Logistics  Agency  shall  consider,  and 
mphasis  on.  the  acquisition  of  such 
as  part  of  the  Agency's  ongoing  re- 
military  specifications. 
TJnited  States  Postal  Service  Guid- 
The  USPS  shall  undertake  a  program 
idei^ify  and  procure  energy  efficient  prod- 
use  in  its  facilities.  The  USPS  shall, 
maximum  extent  practicable,  incor- 
efncient  information  available 
Federal  Supply  Schedules  maintained  by 
DLA  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of 
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8  nd 
se  ;tion. 
B  eport  to  Congress.— As  a  part  of  the 

to  be  submitted  pursuant  to  Section 

this  Act.  the  Administrator  of  Gen- 
S4rvlces,  in  consultation  with  the  De- 

lOgistlcs  Agency  and  the  Department 

Ene  -gy,  shall  report  on  the  progress,  sta- 

a(  tlvities,  and  results  of  the  programs 

lubsections  (b)  and  (c)  of  this  section, 
re  ?ort  shall  include,  but  not  be  limited 

t  le  number,   types,   and  functions  of 

product  under  subsection  (a)  added 

Federal  Supply  Schedule  and  the  New 

1  itroductory  Schedule  during  the  pre- 

Iscal  year,  and  the  name  of  the  prod- 

ms  nufacturer; 

t  le   number,   types,   and   functions   of 

p  -oduct  identified  under  subsection  (b), 

ef  orts  undertaken  by  the  General  Serv- 

A  Iministration  and  the  Defense  Logis- 

A(  eucy  to  encourage  the  acquisition  and 

luch  products; 

actions  taken  by  the  General  Serv- 

ABministration  and  the  Defense  Logis- 

Afency  to  identify  products  under  sub- 

(b),  the  barriers  which  inhibit  imple- 

ion  of  identification  of  such  products. 

refcommendations  for  legislative  action. 

nece  ssary. 


hether  energy  cost  savings  tech- 
!S  identified  by  the  Advanced  Building 
Techni  ilogy  Council,  under  section  809(h)  of 
the  Ni  tional  Housing  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1701J-2), 
have  )een  added  to  the  Federal  Supply 
Schedule  or  New  Item  Introductory  Sched- 
ule; 


(5)  an  estimate  of  the  potential  cost  sav- 
ings to  agencies  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, taking  into  account  the  quantity  of 
energy  efficient  products  which  could  be  uti- 
lized throughout  the  Government,  that 
would  be  realized  through  implementation  or 
installation  of  products  identified  in  this 
section;  and 

(6)  the  actual  quantity  of  such  products  ac- 
quired and  an  estimate  of  the  energy  savings 
achieved  by  the  use  of  such  products. 

SEC.  6207.  GENERAL  SERVICES  ADMINISTRATION 
FEDERAL  BUILDINGS  FUND. 

Section  210(f)  of  the  Federal  Property  and 
Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949  (40 
U.S.C.  490(f)),  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (1),  by  inserting  "(to  be 
known  as  the  Federal  Buildings  Fund)"  after 
"a  fund";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraphs: 

"(7)(A)  The  Administrator  is  authorized  to 
receive  amounts  from  rebates  or  other  cash 
incentives  related  to  energy  savings  and 
shall  deposit  such  amounts  in  the  Federal 
Buildings  Fund  for  use  as  provided  in  sub- 
paragraph (D).  Amounts  deposited  in  the 
Federal  Buildings  Funds  under  this  subpara- 
graph shall  be  used  to  implement  energy  effi- 
ciency programs. 

"(B)  The  Administrator  may  accept  such 
goods  or  services,  consistent  with  approved 
Federal  energy  management  objectives,  pro- 
vided in  lieu  of  any  rebates  or  other  cash  in- 
centives for  energy  savings  under  subpara- 
graph (A). 

"(C)  In  the  administration  of  any  real 
property  for  which  the  Administrator  leases 
and  pays  utility  costs,  the  Administrator 
may  assign  all  or  a  portion  of  energy  rebates 
to  the  lessor  to  underwrite  the  costs  in- 
curred in  undertaking  energy  efficiency  im- 
provements in  such  real  property. 

"(D)  The  Administrator  may,  in  addition 
to  amounts  appropriated  for  such  purposes 
and  without  regard  to  paragraph  (2),  obligate 
for  energy  management  improvement  pro- 
grams— 

"(i)  amounts  received  and  deposited  in  the 
Federal  Buildings  Fund  under  subparagraph 
(A); 

"(ii)  goods  and  services  received  under  sub- 
paragraph (B);  and 

"(iii)  amounts  the  Administrator  deter- 
mines are  not  needed  for  other  authorized 
projects  and  are  otherwise  available  to  im- 
plement energy  efficiency  programs. 

"(8)(A)  The  Administrator  is  authorized  to 
receive  amounts  from  the  sale  of  recycled 
materials  and  shall  deposit  such  amounts  in 
the  Federal  Buildings  Fund  for  use  as  pro- 
vided in  subparagraph  (B). 

"(B)  The  Administrator  may,  in  addition 
to  amounts  appropriated  for  such  purposes 
and  without  regard  to  paragraph  (2),  obligate 
amounts  received  and  deposited  in  the  Fed- 
eral Buildings  Fund  under  subparagraph  (A) 
for  programs  which — 

"(i)  promote  further  source  reduction  and 
recycling  programs;  and 

"(ii)  encourage  employees  to  participate  in 
recycling  programs  by  providing  funding  for 
child  care,  fitness,  or  other  employee  benefit 
programs.". 

SEC.     6206.     FEDERAL     ENERGY     MANAGEMENT 
TRAINING. 

(a)  Energy  Management  Training.— (1) 
Each  executive  department  described  under 
section  101  of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency,  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion, the  General  Services  Administration, 
and  the  United  States  Postal  Service  shall 
establish  and  maintain  a  program  to  ensure 


that  facility  energy  managers  are  trained  en- 
ergy managers  as  defined  under  section 
6201(3).  Such  programs  shall  be  managed— 

(A)  by  the  agency  representative  on  the 
Task  Force;  or 

(B)  If  an  agency  is  not  represented  on  the 
Task  Force,  by  the  designee  of  the  head  of 
the  agency. 

(2)  Agencies  shall  encourage  appropriate 
employees  to  participate  in  energy  manager 
training  courses.  Employees  may  enroll  in 
courses  of  study  covering  the  areas  described 
under  section  6201(3)  including,  but  not  lim- 
ited to  courses  offered  by: 

(A)  a  private  or  public  educational  institu- 
tion; 

(B)  a  Federal  agency;  or 

(C)  a  professional  association. 

(b)  Agency  Report.— <1)  Each  agency  listed 
in  6208(a)  shall,  no  later  than  60  days  follow- 
ing the  enactment  of  this  Act,  report  to  the 
Task  Force  the  following  information: 

(A)  those  individuals  employed  by  the 
agency  on  the  date  of  the  passage  of  this  Act 
who  qualify  as  trained  energy  managers  as 
defined  under  section  6201(3); 

(B)  the  General  Schedule  (GS)  or  grade 
level  at  which  each  of  these  individuals  are 
employed;  and 

(C)  the  facility  or  facilities  for  which  these 
employees  are  responsible  or  otherwise  sta- 
tioned. 

The  Task  Force  shall  provide  a  summary 
of  these  agency  reports  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs  of  the  U.S.  Senate  and 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources of  the  U.S.  Senate. 

(c)  Requirements  at  Federal  Facili- 
ties.—(1)(A)  Not  later  than  September  30, 
1992,  the  departments  and  agencies  described 
under  subsection  (a)(1)  shall  upgrade  their 
energy  management  capabilities  by: 

(1)  designating  facility  energy  supervisors 
as  defined  in  section  6201  <2): 

(2)  encouraging  facility  energy  supervisors 
to  become  trained  energy  managers,  as  de- 
fined in  6201  (3);  and 

(3)  increasing  the  overall  number  of 
trained  energy  managers  within  the  agency. 

(B)  Agencies  described  under  subsection 
(a)(1)  shall  ensure  that,  no  later  than  Sep- 
tember 30,  1992.  no  fewer  than  two  trained 
energy  managers  are  employed  by  each  such 
department  and  agency. 

(C)  Federal  employees  designated  for  en- 
ergy training  and  counted  under  (c)(1)(B) 
shall  not  include  those  employees  listed  in 
the  report  in  6208(b). 

(2)(A)  Not  later  than  September  30.  1993, 
the  departments  and  agencies  described 
under  subsection  (a)(1)  shall  further  upgrade 
their  energy  management  capabilities  by  en- 
suring that  no  fewer  than  five  trained  energy 
managers  are  employed  by  each  such  depart- 
ment or  agency. 

(B)  Federal  employees  designated  for  en- 
ergy training  and  counted  under  (c)(2)(A) 
shall  not  include  those  employees  listed  in 
the  report  in  6208(b). 

(3)  Agencies  may  hire  trained  energy  man- 
agers to  be  facility  energy  supervisors  and 
count  those  new  personnel  toward  the  goals 
established  in  (c)(1)(B)  and  (c)(2)(A).  Trained 
energy  managers.  Including  those  who  are  fa- 
cility supervisors  as  well  as  other  trained 
personnel,  shall  focus  their  efforts  on  im- 
proving energy  efficiency  in  the  following  fa- 
cilities: 

(i)  agency  facilities  identified  as  most  cost- 
ly to  operate  or  most  energy  inefficient 
under  section  6202  of  this  Act;  or 

(ii)  other  facilities  identified  by  the  agency' 
head  as  having  significant  energy  savings  po- 
tential. 


(d)  Department  of  Defense  Require- 
ments.—<l)(A)  Not  later  than  September  30, 
1992,  the  Department  of  Defense  shall  up- 
grade its  energy  management  capabilities 
by: 

(1)  designating  facility  energy  supervisors 
as  defined  in  section  6201(2); 

(2)  encouraging  facility  energy  supervisors 
to  become  trained  energy  managers,  as  de- 
fined in  6201(3);  and 

(3)  increasing  the  overall  number  of 
trained  energy  managers  within  the  Depart- 
ment. 

(B)  The  Department  shall  insure  that,  no 
later  than  September  30,  1992,  no  fewer  than 
twenty  trained  energy  managers  are  em- 
ployed by  the  Department. 

(C)  Federal  employees  designated  for  en- 
ergy training  and  counted  under  (d)(1)(B) 
shall  not  Include  those  employees  listed  In 
the  report  In  6208(b). 

(2)(A)  Not  later  than  September  30,  1993, 
the  Department  shall  further  upgrade  its  en- 
ergy management  capabilities  by  ensuring 
that  no  fewer  than  forty  trained  energy  man- 
agers are  employed  by  the  Department. 

(B)  Federal  employees  designated  for  en- 
ergy training  and  counted  under  (2)(A)  shall 
not  include  those  employees  listed  in  the  re- 
port in  6208(b). 

(3)  The  Department  may  hire  trained  en- 
ergy managers  to  be  facility  energy  super- 
visors and  count  these  new  personnel  toward 
the  goal  established  in  (d)(1)(B)  and  (d)(2)(A). 
Trained  energy  managers  shall  focus  their 
efforts  on  Improving  energy  efficiency  in  the 
following  facilities: 

(I)  Department  facilities  identified  as  most 
costly  to  operate  or  most  energy  Inefficient 
under  section  6202  of  this  Act;  or 

(II)  other  facilities  identified  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  as  having  significant  en- 
ergy savings  potential. 

(e)  Specified  Agency  Requirements.— 
(1)(A)  Not  later  than  September  30,  1992,  the 
General  Services  Administration,  the  De- 
partment of  Veterans  Affairs,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy,  and  the  United  States  Post- 
al Service  shall  upgrade  their  energy  man- 
agement capabilities  by: 

(1)  designating  facility  energy  supervisors 
as  defined  in  section  6201(2); 

(2)  encouraging  facility  energy  supervisors 
to  become  trained  energy  managers,  as  de- 
fined in  6201(3);  and 

(3)  Increasing  the  overall  number  of 
trained  energy  managers  witnin  the  agency. 

(B)  Agencies  identified  in  (e)(1)(A)  shall  in- 
sure that,  no  later  than  September  30,  1992, 
no  fewer  than  ten  trained  energy  managers 
are  employed  by  each  such  department  and 
agency. 

(C)  Federal  employees  designated  for  en- 
ergy training  and  counted  under  (e)(1)(B) 
shall  not  Include  those  employees  listed  in 
the  report  6208(b). 

(2)(A)  Not  later  than  September  30.  1993, 
the  General  Services  Administration,  De- 
partment of  Veterans  Affairs,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy,  and  the  United  States  Post- 
al Service  shall  further  upgrade  their  energy 
management  capabilities  by  ensuring  that 
no  fewer  than  twenty  trained  energy  man- 
agers are  employed  by  each  such  department 
or  agency. 

(B)  Federal  employees  designated  for  en- 
ergy training  and  counted  under  (e)(2)(A) 
shall  not  include  those  employees  listed  in 
the  report  In  6208(b). 

(3)  Agencies  may  hire  trained  energy  man- 
agers to  be  facility  energy  supervisors  and 
count  these  new  personnel  toward  the  goals 
estobllshed  In  (e)(1)(B)  and  (e)(2)(A).  Trained 
energy  managers,  including  those  who  are  fa- 


cility supervisors  as  well  as  other  trained 
personnel,  shall  focus  their  efforts  on  im- 
proving energy  efficiency  In  the  following  fa- 
cilities: 

(1)  agency  facilities  identified  as  most  cost- 
ly to  operate  or  most  energy  inefficient 
under  section  6202  of  this  Act;  or 

(Ii)  other  facilities  identified  by  the  agency 
head  as  having  significant  energy  savings  po- 
tential. 

(e)  Reports  of  Agencies.— Each  agency 
shall  report  to  the  Secretary  on  the  status 
and  implementation  of  the  requirements  of 
this  section.  The  Secretary  shall  include  a 
summary  of  each  agency's  report  in  the  an- 
nual report  to  Congress  as  required  under 
section  548(b)  of  the  National  Energy  Con- 
servation Policy  Act  (42  U.S.C.  8258). 
SEC,  6200.  FEDERAL  FACILITY  ENERGY  MANAGER 
RECOGNITION  AND  INCENTIVES 
AWARD  PROGRAM. 

(a)  Estabushment.— The  Secretary  shall. 
In  consultation  with  the  Office  of  Personnel 
Management  and  the  Task  Force,  establish  a 
financial  award  program  to  reward  outstand- 
ing facility  energy  managers  in  Federal 
agencies,  including  the  United  States  Postal 
Service,  and  other  individuals  making  out- 
standing contributions  toward  the  reduction 
of  energy  consumption  or  costs  in  Federal  fa- 
cilities. 

(b)  Selection  CRrreRiA.— Not  later  than 
June  1.  1992,  the  Secretary  shall  issue  proce- 
dures for  Implementing  and  conducting  the 
award  program,  including  the  criteria  to  be 
used  in  selecting  outstanding  energy  man- 
agers and  contributors.  Such  criteria  shall 
Include — 

(1)  improved  energy  performance  through 
increased  energy  efficiency; 

(2)  implementation  of  proven  energy  effi- 
ciency and  energy  conservation  techniques, 
devices,  equipment,  or  procedures; 

(3)  effective  training  programs  for  facility 
energy  managers,  operators,  and  mainte- 
nance personnel; 

(4)  employee  awareness  programs; 

(5)  success  in  generating  utility  incentives, 
shared  energy  savings  contracts,  and  other 
federally  approved  performance  based  energy 
savings  contracts; 

(6)  successful  efforts  to  fulfill  compliance 
with  energy  reduction  mandates,  including 
the  provisions  of  section  543  of  the  National 
Energy  Conservation  Policy  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
8253);  and 

(7)  success  in  the  Implementation  of  the 
guidelines  under  section  6202  of  this  Act. 

(c)  AWARD  Limit.— No  single  award  shall  be 
greater  than  $2,500. 

(d)  Report.— Each  year  the  Secretary  shall 
publish  and  disseminate  to  Federal  agencies, 
and  to  Congress  as  a  part  of  the  report  re- 
quired under  Section  548(b)  of  the  National 
Energy  Conservation  Policy  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
8268)  a  report  of  highlight  and  recognize  the 
achievements  of  bonus  award  winners. 

(e)  Authorization  of  appropriations.— 
There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$250,000  for  each  of  fiscal  years  1993,  1994,  and 
1995  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  section. 

SEC.  6210.  IDENTIFICATION  AND  ATTAINMENT  OF 
AGENCY  ENERGY  REDUCTION  AND 
MANAGEMENT  GOALS. 

Section  3  of  the  Federal  Energy  Manage- 
ment Improvement  Act  of  1988  (42  U.S.C.  8253 
note;  Public  Law  100-615  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (a) — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "using  funds  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  this  section,"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "in  consultation  with 
the  Task  Force."; 

(B)  in  paragraph  (1)  by  striking  out  "and" 
after  the  semicolon; 


(C)  In  paragraph  (2)  by  striking  out  the  pe- 
riod and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  a  semicolon 
and  "and";  and 

(D)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph: 

"(3)  determining  barriers  which  may  pre- 
vent an  agency's  ability  to  comply  with  sec- 
tion 643  of  the  National  Energy  Conservation 
Policy  Act  (42  U.S.C.  8253)  and  other  energy 
management  goals."; 

(2)  In  subsection  (b) — 

(A)  in  paragraph  (1)  by  striking  out  "Con- 
gress, within  180  days  after  the  date  on  which 
funds  are  appropriated  to  carry  out  this  sec- 
tion," and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Senate 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources, the  Senate  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs,  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, within  180  days  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  the  National  Energy  Security 
Act  of  1992,";  and 

(B)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph: 

"(4)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section,  a  rep- 
resentative sample  shall  include,  where  ap- 
propriate, the  following  types  of  Federal  fa- 
cility space: 

"(A)  Housing; 

"(B)  Storage; 

"(C)  Office; 

"(D)  Services; 

"(E)  Schools; 

"(G)  Research  and  Development; 

"(F)  Industrial; 

"(H)  Prisons;  and 

"(I)  Hospitals."; 

"(3)  in  subsection  (d)— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "Congress"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "Senate  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources,  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs,  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives,"; and 

(B)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  "The  re- 
port shall  include  an  analysis  of  the  prob- 
ability of  each  agency  achieving  the  20  per- 
cent reduction  goal  by  January  1,  2000  estab- 
lished under  Executive  Order  No.  12759.". 
SEC.    6211.    UNITED    STATES    POSTAL    SERVICE 

BUILDING  ENERGY  SURVEY  AND  RE- 
PORT. 

(a)  In  General.— The  USPS  shall  conduct 
an  energy  survey,  as  defined  in  section  549(5) 
of  the  National  Energy  Conservation  Policy 
Act,  for  the  purposes  of— 

(1)  determining  the  maximum  potential 
cost  effective  energy  savings  that  may  be 
achieved  in  a  representative  sample  of  build- 
ings owned  or  leased  by  the  USPS  in  dif- 
ferent areas  of  the  country; 

(2)  making  recommendations  to  the  Post- 
master General  for  cost  effective  energy  effi- 
ciency and  renewable  energy  Improvements 
in  those  buildings  and  In  other  similar  USPS 
buildings;  and 

(3)  determining  barriers  which  may  pre- 
vent USPS  compliance  with  energy  reduc- 
tion goals,  including  Executive  Orders  No. 
12003  and  12579. 

(b)  Implementation.— <1)  The  Postmaster 
General  shall  transmit  to  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs,  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources, and  the  House  of  Representatives 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee, 
within  180  days  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  a 
plan  for  implementing  this  section. 

(2)  The  Postmaster  General  shall  designate 
buildings  to  be  surveyed  in  the  project  so  as 
to  obtain  a  sample  of  Postal  facilities  of  the 
types  and  in  the  climates  that  consume  the 
major  portion  of  the  energy  consumed  by  the 
Postal  Service. 
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(3)  P(f*  the  purposes  of  this  section,  an  im- 
jjTovem  snt  shall  be  considered  cost  effective 
if  the  ( ost  of  the  energy  saved  or  displaced 
by  the  mprovement  exceeds  the  cost  of  the 
improvi  ment  over  the  remaining  life  of  the 
racillty  or  the  remaining  term  of  a 
a  building  leased  by  the  Postal  Serv- 
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As  soon  as  practicable  after 
pletion  of  the  project  carried  out 
section,  the  Postmaster  General 
tibnsmit  a  report  of  the  flndings  and 
conclua  ons  of  the  project  to  the  Senate 
Commit  tee  on  Governmental  Affairs,  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resoun  es,  and  the  House  of  Representatives 
Commii  tee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

SEC.    m\x    FEDERAL    BUILDING    ENERGY    CON- 
SUMPTION TARGETS. 

than  two  years  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,   the   Secretary 
cqnsider,  in  consultation  with  the  Ad- 
of  General  Services  and  the  Task 
stablisbiug  energy  consumption  tar- 
January   1,  2000,   for  each  Federal 
to  reduce  energy  consumption  per 
oot  in  Federal  buildings  based  upon 
infc  rmatlon  provided  in  the  report  under 
6210  of  this  Act.  The  United  States 
iervice  shall  independently  consider 
its  own  energy  consumption  tar- 
forfJanuary  1,  2000  based  upon  the  infor- 
provlde  in  the  report  under  section 
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SEC.  82i;  . 

(a)  In 
thorizec 


UTILITY  INCENTIVE  PROGRAMS. 

General. — Federal  agencies  are  au- 

and  encouraged  to  participate  in 
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>y  gas  or  electric  utilities  and  gen- 

s  mailable  to  customers  of  such  utili- 
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OF  Financial  Incentives.— 
agrencies  may  accept  any  financial 
generally  available  from  any  such 
to  adopt  energy  efficiency  tech- 
and  practices  that  the  Secretary  de- 
termine^ are  cost  effective  for  the  Federal 
Govemi  lent. 


Ni^joTiATiONS.— Each  Federal  agency  is 
to  enter  into  negotiations  with 
gas  utilities  to  design  special  de- 
nfanagement  and  conservation  incen- 
to  address  the  unique  needs  of 
used  by  such  agency. 
OF  Certain  Funds.— (1)  Fifty  per- 
funds  fi-om  utility  energy  efficiency 
shall,  subject  to  appropriation,  re- 
a^lable  for  expenditure  by  the  agency 
ad4tional    energy    efficiency   measures 
include  related  employee  incen- 
particularly  at  those  facili- 
irhich  energy  savings  were  achieved. 
Agencies  shall  maintain  strict  finan- 
acc^unting  and  controls  for  savings  real- 
all  expenditures  made  under  this 


pro  frams  ' 


USE 


r  lay 
pr<  grams. 


I^cords    maintained    under    subpara- 
)  shall  be  made  available  for  public 
inspectft>n  upon  request. 

SEC  6n|.  REPORT  BY  GENERAL  SERVICES  AD- 
MINISTRATION. 

Not  l^r  than  six  months  after  the  date  of 
enactmi  nt  of  this  Act,  and  on  each  Decem- 
ber 31,  it  least  six  months  thereafter,  the 
Admlnli  trator  of  General  Services  shall  re- 
port to  ihe  Committee  on  Governmental  Af- 
fairs of  the  Senate,  the  Committee  on  En- 
ergy ai  1  Natural  Resources  of  the  Senate, 
and  the  House  of  Representatives  on  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion CO  iducted  pursuant  to  this  subtitle. 
Such  re  ports  shall  include,  but  not  be  lim- 
ited to,  the  information  requested  under  sec- 
tions 62(5(0  and  6206(d). 


SEC.  <21S.  UNITED  STATES  POSTAL  SERVICE  EN- 
ERGY MANAGEMENT  REPORT. 

Not  later  than  one  year  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act,  and  on  each  Janu- 
ary 1  thereafter,  the  Postmaster  General 
shall  submit  a  report  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs  of  the  Senate,  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
of  the  Senate  on  the  Postal  Service's  build- 
ing management  program  as  it  relates  to  en- 
ergy efficiency.  The  report  shall  include,  but 
not  be  limited  to,  the  following: 

(1)  actions  taken  to  reduce  energy  con- 
sumption; 

(2)  future  plans  to  reduce  energry  consump- 
tion: 

(3)  an  assessment  of  the  success  of  the  en- 
ergy conservation  programs: 

(4)  energy  costs  incurred  in  operating  and 
maintaining  all  postal  facilities;  and 

(5)  the  status  of  the  energy  efficient  pro- 
curement program  established  under  section 
6206(e). 

SEC.  6216.  AMENDMENTS  TO  PART  3,  TITLE  V  OF 
NECPA 

Part  3  of  Title  V  of  the  National  Energy 
Conservation  Policy  Act  (NECPA)  (Public 
Law  95-619),  as  amended,  is  further  amended 
as  follows: 

(a)  In  section  543 — (1)  Strike  subsection  (a) 
and  insert  the  following  new  text  in  lieu 
thereof: 

'•(a)  Energy  Management  Requirement 
FOR  Federal  Buildings.— (1)  Not  later  than 
January  1,  20(X),  each  Federal  agency  shall, 
to  the  maximum  extent  practicable,  install 
in  Federal  buildings  under  the  control  of 
such  agency  in  the  United  States,  all  energy 
conservation  measures  with  payback  periods 
of  less  than  ten  years  as  calculated  using  the 
methods  and  procedures  developed  pursuant 
to  section  544.  Within  two  years  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  the  National  Energy 
Security  Act  of  1991,  each  agency  shall  sub- 
mit to  the  Secretary  a  list  of  projects  meet- 
ing the  ten-year  payback  criterion,  the  en- 
ergy that  each  project  will  save  and  total  en- 
ergy and  cost  savings  involved. 

"(2)  An  agency  may  exclude  from  the  re- 
quirements of  paragraph  (1)  any  Federal 
building  or  collection  of  Federal  buildings, 
and  the  associated  energy  consumption  and 
gross  square  footage,  if  the  head  of  such 
agency  finds  that  compliance  with  the  re- 
quirements of  paragraph  (1)  would  be  im- 
practicable. A  finding  of  impracticability 
shall  be  based  on  the  energy  Intensiveness  of 
activities  carried  out  in  such  Federal  build- 
ings or  collection  of  Federal  buildings,  the 
type  and  amount  of  energy  consumed,  the 
technical  feasibility  of  making  the  desired 
changes,  or  the  unique  character  of  many  fa- 
cilities operated  by  the  Departments  of  De- 
fense and  Energy.  Ea.ch  agency  shall  identify 
and  list  in  each  report  made  under  section 
548,  the  Federal  buildings  designated  by  it 
for  such  exclusion.  The  Secretary  shall  re- 
view such  findings  for  consistency  with  the 
impracticability  standards  set  forth  herein, 
and  may  within  90  days  after  receipt  of  the 
findings,  reverse  a  finding  of  impracticabil- 
ity, in  which  case  the  agency  shall  comply 
with  the  requirements  of  paragraph  (1).  This 
section  shall  not  apply  to  an  agency's  facili- 
ties that  generate  or  transmit  electric  en- 
ergy, nor  to  the  uranium  enrichment  facili- 
ties operated  by  the  Department  of  En- 
ergy."; (2)  In  subsection  (b): 

(A)  after  the  words  "subsection  (a),"  insert 
the  following:  "The  Secretary  of  Energy 
shall  consult  with  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
and  the  Administrator  of  the  General  Serv- 


ices Administration  in  developing  guidelines 
for  the  implementation  of  this  Part,  and"; 

(B)  strike  the  phrase  "Federal  Energy 
Management  Improvement  Act  of  1988,"  in 
paragraph  (1)  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Na- 
tional Energy  Security  Act  of  1992,  and  sub- 
mit to  the  Secretary  of  Energy"; 
■  (C)  after  the  words  "high  priority 
projects;"  insert  the  following:  "and  such 
plan  shall  include  steps  to  take  maximum 
advantage  of  contracts  authorized  under 
title  VU  of  this  Act  (42  U.S.C.  8287  et  seq.), 
financial  incentives,  and  other  services  pro- 
vided by  utilities  for  efficiency  investment 
and  other  forms  of  financing  to  reduce  the 
direct  costs  to  the  government;"; 

(D)  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (2),  strike  the 
semicolon  and  insert  the  following: 

",  and  update  such  surveys  periodically, 
but  not  less  than  every  three  years;"; 

(E)  replace  paragraph  (3)  with  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph: 

"(3)  using  such  surveys,  determine  the  cost 
and  payback  period  of  energy  conservation 
measures  likely  to  achieve  the  goals  of  this 
section;";  and 

(F)  insert  a  new  paragraph  (4)  as  follows, 
and  renumber  paragraph  (4)  as  "(5)": 

"(4)  install  those  energy  conservation 
measures  that  will  attain  the  requirements 
of  this  section  in  a  cost-effective  manner  as 
defined  in  section  544,  and". 

(b)  In  section  544 — 

(1)  strike  "National  Bureau  of  Standards," 
in  subsection  (a)  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"National  Institute  of  Standards  and  Tech- 
nology,"; and 

(2)  strike  all  after  the  word  "each",  in 
paragraph  (b)(2)  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof: 

"agency  shall,  after  January  1,  1994,  fully 
consider  the  energy  efficiency  of  all  poten- 
tial building  space  at  the  time  of  renewing  or 
entering  into  a  new  lease.  Further,  all  gov- 
ernment leased  space  constructed  after  Jan- 
uary 1,  1994,  shall  meet  model  Federal  energy 
conservation  performance  standards  for  new 
commercial  buildings  and  promulgated  pur- 
suant to  Section  304  of  the  Energy  Conserva- 
tion and  Production  Act  (Public  Law  94- 
385).". 

(c)  In  section  545  add  after  the  word  "meas- 
ures" the  following:  "as  needed  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  section  543.". 

(d)  In  section  548— 

(1)  strike  the  word  "Each"  in  subsection 
(a)  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"In  addition  to  the  plan  required  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  section 
543(b)(1),  each"; 

(2)  insert  the  phrase  "by  April  2  of  each 
year,"  after  the  word  "annually"  in  sub- 
section (b);  and 

(3)  insert  the  words  "by  each  agency", 
after  the  words  "under  this  part"  in  sub- 
section (b)(1). 

(e)  Renumber  section  549  as  section  551  and 
insert  the  following  two  new  sections: 

•SEC.    549.     DEMONSTRA'nON    OF    NEW    TECH- 
NOLOGY. 

"(a)  DEMONSTRATION  PROGRAM.— Not  later 
than  January  1,  1993,  the  Secretary,  in  co- 
operation with  the  Administrator  of  the 
General  Services  Administration,  shall  es- 
tablish a  demonstration  program  to  install, 
in  Federally  owned  facilities,  energy  effi- 
ciency technologies  which  the  Secretary  has 
determined  are  ready  for  commercial  dem- 
onstration and  which  were  developed  by  enti- 
ties that  have  received  or  are  receiving  Fed- 
eral financial  assistance  for  energy  conserva- 
tion research  and  development. 

"(b)  Evaluation.— The  Secretory  and  the 
Administrator  shall  evaluate  the  commer- 
cial viability  of  each  type  of  energy  effi- 
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ciency  technology  so  installed.  Including  its 
technical  feasibility,  operational  feasibility, 
and  economic  effectiveness.  Instollations  of 
each  technology  shall  include  a  sufficient 
number  of  applications  to  produce  stotis- 
tically  reliable  evaluation  results  based  on 
the  technologies'  application  in  various  cli- 
mates and  building  situations. 

"(c)  AUTHORIZATION.— There  are  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  to  carry  out  this  section 
no  more  than  $2,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1993, 
13,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1994,  and  $4,000,000 
for  fiscal  year  1995.". 

"SEC.  550.  FEDERAL  ENERGY  EFFICIENCY 
PROJECTS  FUNDING. 

(a)  In  GENERAL.— 

Not  later  than  one  year  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  the  National  Energy  Security 
Act  of  1992,  the  Secretory  shall  estoblish 
guidelines  for  the  transfer  of  up  to  $1,000,000 
per  project  to  encourage  any  Federal  agency 
to  undertoke  energy  efficiency  projects  in 
Federally  owned  facilities. 

"(b)  Project  Selection.— The  Secretory 
shall  estoblish  procedures  for  the  receipt  of 
proposals  under  this  section.  The  Secretory 
shall  consider  the  following  factors  in  deter- 
mining whether  to  provide  funding  under 
subsection  (a): 

"(1)  the  cost-effectiveness  of  the  project; 

"(2)  the  proportion  of  energy  and  cost  sav- 
ings anticipated  to  the  Federal  Government; 

"(3)  the  amount  of  funding  committed  to 
the  project  by  the  agency  requesting  finan- 
cial assistonce; 

"(4)  the  extent  that  a  proposal  leverages  fi- 
nancing from  other  non-Federal  sources;  and 

"(5)  any  other  factor  which  the  Secretory 
determines  will  result  in  the  greatest 
amount  of  energy  and  cost  savings  to  the 
Federal  Government. 

"(c)  Reports.— The  Secretory  shall  report 
annually  to  Congress,  in  the  supporting  doc- 
umento  accompanying  the  President's  budg- 
et, on  the  activities  under  this  section.  The 
report  shall  include  the  projecte  funded  and 
the  projected  energy  and  cost  savings  from 
instolled  measures. 

"(d)  Authorization.— For  purposes  of  this 
subsection,  there  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated, and  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended, not  more  than  $50,000,000.". 

(f)  Technical  and  Conforming  Amend- 
ment.—The  toble  of  contente  for  the  Na- 
tional Energy  Conservation  Policy  Act  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"SEC.  549.  DEMONSTRATION  OF  NEW  TECH- 
NOLOGY. 

"SEC.  550.  FEDERAL  ENERGY  EFFICIENCY 
PROJECTS  FUNDING. 

"SEC.  55L  DEFINmONS.".- 

■8EC.  6217.  CONGRESSIONAL  OFFICE  BUILDING 
ENERGY  IMPROVEMENT  ASSESS- 
MENT. 

The  Architect  of  the  Capitol  shall  under- 
toke a  study  to  determine  the  feasibility  and 
costo  associated  with  compliance  with  part  3 
of  title  V  of  the  National  Energy  Conserva- 
tion Policy  Act  (42  U.S.C.  8251  et  seq),  and 
Executive  Orders  No.  12003  and  No.  12579  for 
all  facilities  under  the  Architect's  jurisdic- 
tion, toking  into  account  particular  needs 
with  respect  to  the  security  and  physical  op- 
eration of  the  legislative  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. The  Architect  shall  report  the  re- 
sulte  of  such  study  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees of  Congress. 

SEC.  6218.  STUDY  OF  FEDERAL  PURCHASING 
POWER 

(a)  Study.— The  Secretory  shall  conduct  a 
study  to  evaluate  the  potential  use  of  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  Federal  Government 
to  promote  the  development  and  commer- 
cialization of  energy  efficient  products.  The 
study  shall  identify  products  for  which  there 


is  a  high  potential  for  Federal  purchasing 
power  to  substontially  promote  their  devel- 
opment and  commercialization,  and  shall  in- 
clude a  plan  to  develop  such  potential.  The 
study  shall  be  conducted  in  consultotion 
with  utilities,  manufacturers,  and  appro- 
priate nonprofit  organizations  concerned 
with  energy  efficiency. 

(b)  Report.— The  Secretory  shall  report  to 
Congress  on  the  results  of  the  study  within 
two  years  of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

(c)  ALTHORiZA'noN. —There  is  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

SEC.  6219.  ENERGY  MANAGEMENT  GOALS  FOR 
THE  UNITED  STATES  POSTAL  SERV- 
ICE. 

(a)  Energy  Performance  Goal  for  Post- 
al Facilities.— (1)  Not  later  than  January  1, 
2000,  the  United  Stotes  Postol  Service  shall, 
to  the  maximum  extent  practicable,  instoU 
in  all  facilities  under  ito  control,  energy  con- 
servation measures  with  payback  periods  of 
less  than  ten  years  as  calculated  using  meth- 
ods and  procedures  developed  pursuant  to 
section  544  of  the  National  Energy  Conserva- 
tion Policy  Act.  Within  two  years  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  the  National  Energy 
Security  Act  of  1992.  the  USPS  shall  submit 
to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Govemmentol 
Affairs,  the  Senate  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources,  and  the  House  of 
Representotives  Committee  on  the  Post  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Services  a  list  of  projecto 
meeting  the  ten-year  payback  criterion,  the 
energy  that  each  project  will  save  and  totol 
energy  .and  cost  savings  involved. 

(2)  The  USPS  may  exclude  from  the  re- 
quiremento  of  paragraph  (1)  any  facility  or 
collection  of  facilities,  and  the  associated 
energy  consumption  and  gross  square  foot- 
age, if  the  Postmaster  General  finds  that 
compliance  with  the  requirements  of  para- 
graph (1)  would  be  impracticable.  A  finding 
of  impracticability  shall  be  based  on  the  en- 
ergy intensiveness  of  activities  carried  out 
in  such  facility  or  collection  of  facilities,  the 
type  and  amount  of  energy  consumed,  or  the 
technical  feasibility  of  making  the  desired 
changes.  The  USPS  shall  identify  and  list  in 
the  report  made  under  sec  6215  the  facilities 
designated  by  it  for  such  exclusion.  This  sec- 
tion shall  not  apply  to  the  USPS  facilities 
that  generate  or  transmit  electric  energy. 

(b)  Implementation  Steps.— To  achieve 
the  goal  estoblished  in  subsection  (a),  the 
USPS  shall— 

(1)  prepare  or  update,  within  1  year  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  a  plan 
describing  how  the  USPS  intends  to  meet 
such  goal.  The  plan  may  be  submitted  as 
part  of  the  report  under  section  6215.  The 
plan  shall  include  how  the  USPS  will  imple- 
ment this  part,  designate  personnel  pri- 
marily responsible  for  achieving  such  goal, 
and  identify  high  priority  pro.,^cte; 

(2)  perform  energy  surveys  of  USPS  facili- 
ties and  update  such  surveys  periodically, 
but  not  less  than  every  three  years; 

(3)  using  such  surveys,  determine  the  cost 
and  payback  period  of  energy  conservation 
measures  likely  to  achieve  the  goals  of  this 
section; 

(4)  instoll  those  energy  conservation  meas- 
ures that  will  attoin  the  requirements  of  this 
section  in  a  cost-effective  manner  as  defined 
in  section  544  of  the  National  Energy  Con- 
servation Policy  Act;  and 

(5)  ensure  that  the  operation  and  mainte- 
nance procedures  applied  under  this  section 
are  continued. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  is  a  substitute  text  for  sub- 


title B  which  improves  Federal  Govern- 
ment energy  efficiency.  It  combines 
the  original  provisions  of  S.  1220,  sub- 
title VI-B.  with  the  Federal  energy 
management  provisions  of  S.  1040,  the 
Government  Energy  Efficiency  Act  of 
1991,  as  reported  by  the  Committee  on 
Government  Affairs  on  August  2,  1991. 

More  specifically,  this  amendment 
updates  the  original  sections  of  sub- 
title B  and  adds  the  following  new  pro- 
visions: 

Requiring  0MB  to  establish  energy 
cost  accounting  guidelines; 

Requiring  the  President  to  include 
energy  costs  and  energy  savings  infor- 
mation in  the  annual  budget; 

Requiring  each  agency's  inspector 
general  to  review  energy  efficiency 
goal  compliance; 

Requiring  GSA  to  hold  regular  re- 
gional workshops  on  energy  manage- 
ment; 

Clarifies  the  operation  of  the  GSA 
Federal  Buildingrs  Fund,  to  receive 
funds  and  to  implement  energy  effi- 
ciency programs; 

Requires  agencies  to  upgrade  their 
energy  management  capabilities  by 
training  or  hiring  trained  energry  man- 
agers; 

Requires  the  establishment  of  energy 
consumption  targets  for  Federal  agen- 
cies; 

Requires  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol 
CO  study  the  feasibility  and  costs  of 
Capitol  Hill  compliance  with  Federal 
energy  goals;  and 

Clarifies  and  strengthens  procedures 
under  which  Federal  agencies  shall  use 
energy  savings  performance  contracts. 

Both  the  Office  of  Technology  Assess- 
ment and  the  Alliance  to  Save  Energy 
have  completed  reports  identifying  the 
substantial  opportunity  that  exits  to 
improve  the  Federal  Government's  en- 
ergy efficiency. 

OTA  estimates  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment spent  nearly  $4  billion  in  fis- 
cal year  1989  for  energy  in  Federal  fa- 
cilities. OTA  further  estimates  that 
cost-efi'ective  improvement  could  save 
25  percent  of  that  cost  without  any  sac- 
rifice in  comfort  or  productivity. 

This  amendment  will  reinvigorate 
the  Federal  Government's  efforts  to 
achieve  this  energy  efficiency  poten- 
tial. I  know  of  no  objection,  and  thank 
Chairman  GLENN  for  his  commitment 
to  developing  this  amendment. 

amendment  No.  1546 
(Purpose:  Second  degree  amendment  to  the 

Glenn    amendment,    to    improve    Federal 

government  efficiency) 

On  page  30  amend  Subsection  6216(e)  by  in- 
serting after  the  word  "transfer",  the  words 
"or  loan";  and 

On  page  31,  strike  the  amount  "$50,000,000" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$200,000,000". 

Amendment  No.  im7 
(Purjwse:  To  Assist  Federal  Agencies  In 
Promoting  the  Green  Lighto  Program) 
Amend  section  6216  of  the  Glenn  amend- 
ment on  Federal  Energy  Management  Pro- 
grams by  inserting  the  following  sentence 
after  "pursuant  to  section  544"  on  page  25: 
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Fede  ral  agencies  may  participate  in  the 

EhJvlroi  mental   Protection  Agency's  'Green 

program  for  purposes  of  technical  as- 

in  complying  with  the  requirements 


Lights' 
sistanci 
of  this  j  action 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  this 
amend  nent  is  quite  simple,  it  provides 
that  0  le  of  the  tools  Federal  agencies 
may  use  in  implementing  the  energy 
conserration  provisions  required  in 
is  to  utilize  the  Green  Lights 
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conser  ation 
Over  300  organizations  are  already 
in  this  program.  These 
5  State  governments  and  15 
of  the  Forbes  500  list  of  Na- 
argest  companies.  However,  the 
Government  is  not  yet  pursu- 
initiative. 
( rreen  Lights  Program  uses  mini- 
fe-cycle  cost  analysis  to  deter- 
here  investments  in  energy  effi- 
should  be  made.  What  that 
is  that  the  savings  from  energy 
must  exceed  the  costs  of 
investments  in  efficiency  for  those  in- 
vestme  nts  to  be  made. 

is  a  provision  that  will  reduce 
consumption,  reduce  pollution. 

Federal  spending. 

OHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  this 

provides  an  option  to  Fed- 

ncies  in  their  implementation 

energy  conservation  provisions 

under  this  bill, 
amendment  is  designed  to  en- 
courag  I  Federal  agencies  to  share  in 
the  enc  rmous  energy  and  financial  sav- 
ings ci  irrently  being  enjoyed  by  the 
private  sector,  including  hundreds  of 
major  iorporations  and  State  and  mu- 
nicipal agencies. 

The  ( ireen  Lights  Program  uses  mini- 
mum 1  fe-cycle  cost  analysis  to  deter- 
mine w  here  investments  in  energy  effi- 
cient 1  ghting  systems  should  best  be 
made 
Federal  participation  in  this  very 
program  will  provide  na- 
.nd  even  international  visibility 
enormous  environmental,  pollu- 
fiscal  benefits  of  the  Green 
Program. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1548 

To  amend  the  Glenn  amendment  in 
of  a  substitute  to  Title  Vl-B.  to 
private  sector  financing  of  Fed- 
government       energy       efficiency 


a  id 


the  Glenn  amendment  in  the  na- 

substitute  to  Subtitle  VI-B.  by  in- 

t  the  end  the  following  new  section: 

ENERGY      PERFORMANCE      CON- 

TRACTS.- 

Vm  of  the  National  Energy  Con- 
Policy  Act  (Public  Law  No.  99-412) 
by    striking    "TITLE    VUl— 
ENERGY  SAVINGS' •  and  inserting 
Aereof  "TITLE  VUI— ENERGY  SAV- 
Pl  RFORMANCE  CONTRACTS  ". 
Sei  tion  801  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C.  8287) 
amended  by  striking  the  word  "may"  the 


first  place  it  appears  and  inserting  "shall,  to 
the  extent  practicable."  in  lieu  thereof;  and 
by  redesignating  such  section  as  subsection 
801(a)(1)  and  adding  the  following  new  text: 

"(2)(A)  Contracts  under  this  title  shall  be 
energy  savings  performance  contracts  and 
shall  require  an  annual  energy  audit  and 
specify  the  terms  and  conditions  of  any  gov- 
ernment payments  and  performance  guaran- 
tees. Such  performance  guarantee  shall  pro- 
vide that  the  contractor  is  responsible  for 
maintenance  and  repair  services  for  any  en- 
ergy related  equipment,  including  computer 
software  systems. 

"(B)  Aggregate  annual  payments  by  the 
government  may  not  exceed  the  gruaranteed 
energy  savings  during  each  contract  year. 

"(C)  Federal  agencies  may  incur  obliga- 
tions to  finance  a  project  provided  guaran- 
teed savings  exceed  the  debt  service  require- 
ments. 

"(b)  Implementation.— (1)(A)  The  Sec- 
retary, in  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  the  Administrator  of  the  General 
Services  Administration,  and  the  Adminis- 
trator of  NASA,  within  90  days  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  the  National  Energy  Se- 
curity Act  of  1992,  shall  develop  appropriate 
procedures  and  methods  for  use  by  Federal 
agencies  to  select  energy  savings  service 
contractors  that  will  achieve  the  intent  of 
this  section  in  a  cost-effective  manner.  The 
procedures  and  methods  used  for  the  calcula- 
tion of  energy  savings  shall  be  based  on 
sound  engineering  practices,  consideration  of 
relevant  variables  such  as  applicable  utility 
rate  schedules,  and  fuel  and  utility  billing 
cycles. 

"(B)  Notwithstanding  any  other  procure- 
ment laws  and  regulations,  such  procedures 
and  methods  shall  apply  to  the  selection  by 
each  Federal  agency  of  a  contractor  to  pro- 
vide energy  savings  services. 

"(C)  The  process  developed  pursuant  to 
this  section  may  constitute  adequate  price 
competition,  no  cost  justification  shall  be 
required. 

"(2)  In  carrying  out  paragraph  (1).  the  Sec- 
retary may: 

"(A)  request  statements  of  qualifications, 
including  financial  and  performance  infor- 
mation, from  firms  engaged  in  providing  en- 
ergy saving  services; 

"(B)  designate  from  the  statements  re- 
ceived, with  an  update  at  least  annually, 
those  firms  that  are  qualified  to  provide  en- 
ergy savings  services; 

"(C)  select  at  least  three  firms  from  the 
list  of  qualified  contractors  to  conduct  dis- 
cussions concerning  a  particular  proposed 
energy  savings  project,  including  requesting 
a  technical  and  price  proposal  from  such  se- 
lected firms  for  such  project;  and 

"(D)  select  from  such  firms  the  most  quali- 
fied firm  to  provide  energy  savings  services 
pursuant  to  such  energy  savings  contractual 
arrangement  that  the  Secretary  determines 
is  fair  and  reasonable,  taking  into  account — 

"(i)  the  qualifications,  prior  experience 
and  capabilities  of  a  contractor  to  perform 
the  proposed  type  of  energy  savings  services; 
and 

"(ii)  the  estimated  value  of  the  energy  sav- 
ings services  to  be  rendered  and  the  scope 
and  nature  of  the  project. 

"(3)  In  carrying  out  paragraph  (1).  the  Sec- 
retary also  may  provide  for  direct  negotia- 
tions by  Federal  agencies  for  energy  savings 
services  with  contractors  that  have  been  se- 
lected competitively  and  approved  by  any 
gas  or  electric  utility  serving  the  agency  in- 
volved. 

"(c)  DEFiNrriON.— For  the  purpose  of  this 
title,  the  terms  "energy  savings  contract'  or 


•energy  savings  performance  contract'  means 
a  contract  which  provides  for  the  perform- 
ance of  services  for  the  design,  acquisition, 
installation,  testing,  operation  and,  where 
appropriate,  maintenance  and  repair,  of  an 
identified  energy  savings  measure.  Such  con- 
tracts may  provide  for  appropriate  software 
licensing  agreements. 
"(d)    Sunset    and    Reporting    Recjuire- 

MENTS.— 

"(A)  The  authority  to  enter  into  new  con- 
tracts under  this  provision  shall  cease  to  be 
effective  three  years  from  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

"(B)  Beginning  six  months  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act.  and  every  six  months 
thereafter,  for  a  period  of  three  years  from 
enactment  of  this  Act.  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  shall  report  on  the  implementa- 
tion of  this  section  to  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Governmental  Affairs  and  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Energ-y  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. These  reports  shall  include,  but  not 
be  limited  to,  an  assessment  of  the  following 
issues: 

"(i)  the  quality  of  the  energy  audits  con- 
ducted for  the  Agencies. 

"(ii)  the  government's  ability  to  maximize 
energy  savings. 

"(iii)  the  total  energy  cost  savings  accrued 
by  the  agencies  that  have  entered  into  such 
contracts. 

"(iv)  the  total  costs  associated  with  enter- 
ing into  such  contracts  and  having  them  per- 
formed. 

"(V)  a  comparison  of  the  total  costs  in- 
curred by  agencies  under  such  contracts  and 
the  total  costs  incurred  under  similar  con- 
tracts performed  in  the  private  sector. 

"(vi)  the  number  of  firms  selected  as  quali- 
fied firms  under  this  section  and  their  re- 
spective shares  of  awarded  contracts. 

"(vii)  the  number  of  firms  engaged  in  simi- 
lar activity  in  the  private  sector  and  their 
respective  market  shares. 

"(viii)  the  number  of  applicant  firms  not 
selected  as  qualified  firms  under  this  section 
and  the  reason  for  their  non-selection. 

"(ix)   the  frequency  with  which  agencies  . 
have  utilized  the  services  of  government  labs 
to  perform  any  of  the  functions  specified  in 
this  section. 

"(C)  Two  years  from  enactment  of  this 
Act,  the  General  Accounting  Office  shall  pro- 
vide a  summary  report  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs  and  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources  on 
the  efficacy  of  this  section.  In  addition,  the 
CJeneral  Accounting  Office  shall  provide  rec- 
ommendations for  statutory  or  regulatory 
changes  that  may  be  necessary.  In  making 
such  recommendations,  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  shall  consider  whether  the 
contracting  procedures  utilized  under  this 
section  by  agencies  have  been  effective  and 
whether  continued  use  of  those  procedures, 
as  opposed  to  the  procedures  provided  by  ex- 
isting public  contract  law,  is  necessary  for 
implementation  of  successful  energy  per- 
formance contracts.". 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  offered  by  Senator  Wirth 
contains  a  provision  which  will  help 
enable  Federal  facility  managers  take 
advantage  of  energy  savings  perform- 
ance contracts.  These  innovative  con- 
tracts, widely  used  in  the  private  sec- 
tor, allow  an  energy  service  contractor 
to  analyze  and  retrofit  a  given  facility 
in  order  to  reduce  its  energy  use.  The 
contractor  is  reimbursed  based  on  the 
energy  savings  that  actually  occur  as  a 
result  of  the  efficiency  improvements. 


Due  to  the  unique  nature  of  these 
type  of  contracts,  it  is  necessary  to 
waive  several  aspects  of  Federal  pro- 
curement law,  including  cost  and  price 
justification  and  some  competitive  bid- 
ding procedures.  It  is  my  hope  that 
such  a  waiver  will  benefit  the  Federal 
Government  by  reducing  the  Govern- 
ment's energy  consumption.  However  I 
am  also  very  concerned  that  waiving 
such  provisions  could  also  leave  the 
Federal  Government  open  to  abuse  and 
ffaud.  Due  to  these  concerns,  I  have 
added  strict  reporting  and  review  re- 
quirements to  be  performed  by  the 
General  Accounting  Office  as  well  as  a 
3-year  sunset  provision  on  authoriza- 
tion of  such  contracts.  I  believe  that 
these  oversight  measures  will  help  pro- 
tect the  Federal  Government's  inter- 
est, while  at  the  same  time  allowing 
adequate  time  for  energy  savings  per- 
formance contracts  to  be  implemented. 
I  can  also  assure  my  colleagues  that 
these  provisions  will  allow  thorough 
congressional  review  of  the  implemen- 
tation of  such  contracts  and  ensure 
that  they  are  properly  managed. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  also  like  to 
make  clear  that  I  believe  that  options 
are  available  to  Federal  managers  to 
improve  energy  consumption  in  facili- 
ties for  which  they  are  responsible.  In 
particular.  I  believe  that  the  personnel 
and  technical  capabilities  available  in 
our  national  laboratories  should  be  uti- 
lized by  facility  managers  for  energy 
auditing  purposes,  and  to  make  rec- 
ommendations for  energy  improve- 
ments. I  intend  to  pursue  this  idea  and 
hopefully  expand  the  ability  of  the  labs 
to  advise  and  assist  Federal  agencies  in 
their  energy  reduction  efforts. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  would  like 
to  thank  my  colleague.  Senator  Wirth 
and  his  staff  for  their  work  in  this  mat- 
ten 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  would  provide  greater 
flexibility  for  the  Federal  Government 
to  negotiate  such  contracts  for  a  lim- 
ited 3-year  trial  period,  and  it  would 
require  the  General  Accounting  Office 
to  report  to  Congress  on  the  results  of 
such  activities. 

Mr.  President,  current  efforts  by  the 
administration  to  promote  the  use  of 
so-called  shared  savings  contracts  has 
been  hampered  by  Federal  procurement 
procedures.  These  contracts  are  ex- 
tremely important  to  our  efforts  to  im- 
prove Federal  energy  efficiency  be- 
cause they  would  allow  private  sector 
parties  to  finance  Federal  Government 
energy  efficiency  projects.  Such  parties 
would  then  be  repaid  from  a  portion  of 
future  energy  cost  savings.  Given  cur- 
rent Federal  fiscal  limitations,  the  op- 
portunity to  use  private  sector  funds  to 
meet  our  efficiency  objectives  is  an  op- 
portunity we  cannot  afford  to  miss.  . 

This  amendment  would  provide 
greater  flexibility  in  Federal  procure- 
ment procedures  for  a  3-year  trial  pe- 
riod in  an  effort  to  determine  how  to 


overcome  the  regulatory  barriers  to 
implementing  these  contracts.  The 
amendment  would  also  require  a  GSA 
report  to  Congress  on  the  results  of 
this  effort. 

Amendment  No.  i5« 
(Purpose:  To  authorize  the  Administrator  of 
the  General  Services  Administration  to 
enter  into  commercial  arrangements  for 
fueling  alternative  fuel  vehicles  if  publicly 
available  fueling  facilities  are  not  conven- 
ient or  accessible) 

On  page  22,  line  2.  add  after  the  period  "If 
publicly  available  fueling  facilities  are  not 
convenient  or  accessible  to  the  location  of 
Federal  alternative  fuel  vehicles  purchased 
under  this  title,  the  Administrator  is  author- 
ized to  enter  into  commercial  arrangements 
with  commercial  fueling  operators  for  the 
purpose  of  fueling  Federal  alternative  fuel 
vehicles.". 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  authorizes  V.\e  Adminis- 
trator of  GSA  to  enter  into  conmiercial 
arrangements  for  fueling  alternative 
fueled  vehicles  if  publicly  available 
fueling  facilities  are  not  convenient  or 
accessible. 

This  important  amendment  adds  a 
provision  to  the  refueling  langua,ge  in 
S.  2166  to  allow  the  GSA  to  enter  into 
agreements  with  private  commercial 
fueling  facilities  if  publicly  accessible 
facilities  are  not  geographically  con- 
venient. 

This  provision  will  provide  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration  with  ex- 
panded flexibility  in  expanding  the  re- 
fueling options  of  Federal  alternative 
fuel  fleet  program. 

If  refueling  facilities  are  not  readily 
available  or  convenient  for  Federal 
fleet  vehicles,  employees  may  be  un- 
willing to  use  these  vehicles,  opting  in- 
stead for  traditionally  fueled  or  flexi- 
fueled  vehicles. 

This  provision  is  in  no  way  intended 
to  compromise  the  security  or  safe  op- 
eration of  military  installations  or 
other  private  refueling  facilities  where- 
by access  by  GSA  or  other  Federal 
agency  alternative  fuel  vehicles  may 
prove  a  problem.  Rather,  the  amend- 
ment is  designed  to  increase  the  refuel- 
ing options  available  to  dedicated  al- 
ternative fuel  vehicles  under  the  Fed- 
eral fleet. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

additional  cosponsor 
Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Durenberger]  be 
included  as  a  cosponsor  to  the  Wirth- 
Glenn  amendment. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  join  my  colleagues  in  adding 
provisions  to  S.  2166,  the  National  En- 
ergy Security  Act  of  1992,  that  outline 
initiatives  for  Federal  agencies  to  con- 
serve energy  in  their  own  facilities.  In 
other  words,  Mr.  President,  the  amend- 
ment that  we  are  offering  will  make 
the  very  buildings  that  you  and  I  use 
every  day  more  energry  efficient.  In- 
deed, many  States  have  already  experi- 
enced significant  cost  savings  as  a  re- 


sult of  the  utilization  of  these  energy 
performance  service  contracts  in 
schools  and  other  public  buildings 
within  their  communities,  and  I  am 
glad  that  today  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment will  finally  join  them. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  commend 
my  colleagues  ftom  Ohio  and  Colorado, 
Senators  Glenn  and  Wirth,  for  their 
vision  in  presenting  the  Senate  with 
the  opportunity  to  support  a  mecha- 
nism for  Federal  agencies  to  benefit 
from  savings  guaranteed  by  those  com- 
mercial companies  with  expertise  in 
the  field  of  energy  efficiency.  I  want  to 
especially  commend  my  friend  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Glenn]  for  his  willingness  to 
support  a  competitive  acquisition  proc- 
ess that  is  not  constrained  artificially 
by  rules  and  regulations  that  currently 
prohibit  the  Federal  Government  to 
take  advantage  of  the  combined  tech- 
nological advances  and  engineering 
systems  that  enhance  energy  conserva- 
tion in  the  commercial  world. 

Mr.  President,  because  of  our  amend- 
ment, the  Secretary  of  Energy  will 
consult  with  the  three  agencies  who 
head  the  Federal  Acquisition  Regula- 
tion Council— the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
the  Administrator  of  the  National  Aer- 
onautics and  Space  Administration  and 
the  Administrator  of  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration — in  developing 
qualifications-based  selection  proce- 
dures for  Federal  agencies  to  utilize  in 
obtaining  these  long-term  energy  per- 
formance services.  The  language  in  our 
amendment  also  authorizes  the  Sec- 
retary to  waive,  change  and/or  override 
any  existing  procurement  laws  and  reg- 
ulations that  impede  the  ability  of 
commercial  companies  to  provide  their 
performance  based  services  to  the  Fed- 
eral marketplace,  including  those  pro- 
cedures related  to  the  submission  of 
cost  and  pricing  data,  and  to  the  cost 
accounting  standards  requirements.  It 
is  appropriate  that  these  provisions  be 
excluded  from  the  contracts  as  there 
are  no  net  out-of-pocket  costs  to  the 
Government,  and  significant  custom 
design  work  is  necessary  for  each 
building. 

In  addition,  our  amendment  assures 
that  Federal  agencies  can  enter  into 
these  long-term  service  agreements 
and  make  payments  from  annual  ap- 
propriations for  these  ongoing  services. 
It  is  anticipated  that  the  contract  will 
guarantee  that  the  energy  savings  gen- 
erated by  the  system  will  exceed  the 
payments;  otherwise  the  contractor 
will  pay  the  difference  to  the  Federal 
agency.  Once  the  contract  term  is  com- 
pleted, all  savings  thereafter  would  be 
available  to  the  agency.  Ftu-ther,  under 
our  amendment,  contractors  would  fi- 
nance their  investment  in  the  energy 
efficient  systems  through  a  financial 
institution.  The  debt  service  amounts 
would  not  exceed  the  amount  of  the 
savings  to  the  agencies.  It  is  essential 
that  agencies  understand  that  utiliza- 
tion of  this  approach  had  no  net  cost  to 
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them  knd  indeed  guarantee  them  sav- 
ings cf  mpared  to  level  of  energy  costs. 
Mr.   President,   our  amend- 
jrovides  for  monitoring  of  these 
procedures  by  the  General  Ac- 
Office  and  requires  regular  re- 
o  the  Congress  on  the  costs  re- 
this  program,  the  energy  sav- 
a^counting,  and  the  impact  of  the 
i  cqulsition    procedures   as   com- 
:o  existir^g  law.  These  oversight 
will  allow  the  3-year  test 
to  proceed  in  order  to  provide 
energy  savings  to  the  Fed- 
Gfcyemment. 

President,  with  the  adoption  of 
amendment,    the   people   of  Min- 
as  well  as  all  American  tax- 
benefit.  I  look  forward  to  the  re- 
progress  on  this  program  and 
hank  my  colleagues  for  their  co- 
operat  on  in  bringing  this  matter  to 
the  Sepate  floor. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  15S0 

(Purfoae:  To  establiah  energy  efficiency 
standards  for  certain  lamps) 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1551 

(Pur*ose:  To  establish  energy  efficiency 
stai  dards  for  certain  electric  motors) 

VIRTH.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 

de«k  two  amendments  and  ask  that 

considered  en  bloc. 

PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 

report. 

assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
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i  enacor  from  Colorado  [Mr.  WmTH]. 
Mr.  Metzenbaum,  and  Mr.  Dodd. 
amendments,    en    bloc,    numbered 
1551. 

WIRTH.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanir  lous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amend  nents  be  dispensed  with. 

The    ^'RESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
object!  3n,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  4niendments  are  as  follows: 
Amendment  No.  1550 

page  126,  lines  4,  11  and  13,  strike 
ind"; 
page  126.  lines  15,  and  22,  and  on 
lines  1  and  9,  strike  "lamps  and"; 
page  127.  line  6,  strike  "lamps  or": 
page  127.  line  23.  strike  paragraph  (1) 
reniimber  the  following  paragraphs  ac- 


page  128,  line  24,  strike  the  word 
page  129,  line  18.  strike  the  word 


t  wo  I 


page  131,  line  9,  strike  the  word 
and 
page  144,  after  line  17  insert  the  fol- 
new  sections: 

EMEBGY.  CONSERVATION  STANDARDS 
FOR  CERTAIN  LAMPS. 

Section  321(a)  of  the  En- 
Pojlcy  and  Conservation  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
s  amended— 

by    striking   the   designation   sub- 
(a)";  and 

the  material  following  subparagraph 

itriking  out  "ballasts  distributed  in 

for  personal  or  commercial  use  or 

on"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 

'ballasts,  general  service  fluo- 

lampe,   and   incandescent   reflector 

d  strlbuted  in  commerce  for  personal 

comn  ercial  use."; 
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(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraphs: 

"(30)(A)  Except  as  provided  in  subpara- 
graph (E).  the  term  'fluorescent  lamp'  means 
a  low  pressure  mercury  electric  discharge 
source  in  which  a  fluorescing  coating  trans- 
forms some  of  the  ultraviolet  energy  gen- 
erated by  the  mercury  discharge  into  light, 
including  only  the  following: 

"(i)  Any  straight  shaped  rapid  start  lamp 
(commonly  referred  to  as  four  foot  medium 
bi-pin  lamps)  with  medium  bi-pin  bases  of 
nominal  overall  length  of  48  Inches  and  rated 
wattage  of  28  or  more. 

"(ii)  Any  U-shaped  lamp  (commonly  re- 
ferred to  as  two  foot  U-shaped  lamps)  with 
medium  bi-pin  bases  of  nominal  overall 
length  between  22  and  25  inches  and  rated 
wattage  of  28  or  more. 

"(ill)  Any  rapid  start  lamp  (commonly  re- 
ferred to  as  eight  foot  high  output  lamps) 
with  recessed  double  contact  bases  of  nomi- 
nal overall  length  of  96  inches  and  0.800 
nominal  amperes,  as  defined  in  ANSI  C78.1- 
1978  and  related  supplements. 

"(iv)  Any  instant  start  lamp  (commonly 
referred  to  as  eight  foot  slimline  lamps)  with 
single  pin  bases  of  nominal  overall  length  of 
96  inches  and  rated  wattage  of  52  or  more,  as 
defined- in  ANSI  C78.3-1978  (R1984)  and  relat- 
ed supplement  ANSI  C78.3a-1985. 

"(B)  the  term  'general  service  fiuorescent 
lamp'  means  fiuorescent  lamps  which  can  be 
used  to  satisfy  the  majority  of  fiuorescent 
applications,  but  excluding  any  lamp  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (E)  and  any  lamp  de- 
signed and  marketed  for  non-general  light- 
ing applications  as  follows — 

"(i)  fiuorescent  lamps  designated  to  pro- 
mote plant  growth; 

"(ii)  fiuorescent  lamps  specifically  de- 
signed for  cold-temperature  installations: 

"(iii)  colored  fiuorescent  lamps; 

"(iv)  impact-resistant  fiuorescent  lamps; 

"(V)  refiectorized  or  aperture  lamps; 

"(vi)  fiuorescent  lamps  designed  for  use  in 
reprographic  equipment: 

"(vii)  lamps  primarily  designed  to  produce 
radiation  in  the  ultra-violet  region  of  the 
spectrum,  and 

"(viii)  lamps  with  a  color  rendering  index 
of  82  or  greater. 

"(C)  Except  as  provided  in  subparagraph 
(E).  the  term  'incandescent  lamp'  means  a 
lamp  in  which  a  light  is  produced  by  a  fila- 
ment heated  to  incandescence  by  an  electric 
current,  including  only  the  following: 

"(i)  Any  lamp  (commonly  referred  to  as 
lower  wattage  nonrefiector  general  service 
lamps,  including  any  tungsten-halogen  lamp) 
that  has  a  rated  wattage  between  30  and  199 
watts,  has  an  E26  medium  screw  base,  has 
rated  voltage  or  voltage  range  that  lies  at 
least  partially  within  115  and  130  volts,  and  is 
not  a  reflector  lamp. 

"(ii)  Any  lamp  (commonly  referred  to  as 
reflector  lamp),  which  is  not  colored  or  de- 
signed for  rough  or  vibration  service  applica- 
tions, that  contains  an  inner  reflective  coat- 
ing on  the  outer  bulb  to  direct  the  light,  an 
R,  PAR,  or  similar  bulb  shapes  (excluding 
"ER"  or  "BR")  with  E26  medium  screw 
bases,  a  rated  voltage  or  voltage  range  that 
lies  at  least  partially  within  115  and  130 
volts,  a  diameter  which  exceeds  2.75  inches, 
and  is  either— 

"(I)  a  low(er)  wattage  reflector  lamp  which 
has  a  rated  wattage  between  40  and  205 
watts:  or 

"(U)  a  high(er)  wattage  reflector  lamp 
which  has  a  rated  wattage  above  205  watts: 
and 

"(HI)  any  general  service  incandescent 
lamp  (commonly  referred  to  as  a  high-  or 


higher  wattage  lamp)  that  has  a  rated  watt- 
age above  199  watts  (above  205  watts  for  a 
high  wattage  reflector  lamp). 

"(D)  the  term  'general  service  incandes- 
cent lamp'  means  incandescent  lamps  (other 
than    miniature    or    photographic    lamps) 
which  can  be  used  to  satisfy  the  majority  of 
lighting    applications,    but    excluding    any 
lamp  described  in  subparagraph  (E)  and  any 
lamp  specifically  designed  for— 
"(i)  traffic  signal  or  street  light  service; 
"(ii)   airway,   airport,    aircraft,    or   other 
aviation  service; 
"(iii)  marine  or  marine  signal  service: 
"(iv)   photo,   projection,   sound   reproduc- 
tion, or  film  viewer  service; 
"(V)  stage,  studio,  or  television  service; 
"(vi)  mill,  saw  mill,  or  other  industrial 
process  service; 
"(vii)  mine  service; 

"(viii)  headlight,  locomotive,  street  rail- 
way, or  other  transportation  service: 
"(ix)  heating  service: 

"(x)   code   beacon,    marine   signal,    light- 
house, reprographic,  or  other  communication 
service; 
"(xi)  medical  or  dental  service: 
"(xii)  microscope,  map,  microfilm,  or  other 
specialized  equipment  service: 

"(xiii)  swimming  pool  or  other  underwater 
service; 
"(xiv)  decorative  or  showcase  service: 
"(XV)  producing  colored  light; 
"(xvi)  shatter  resistance  which  has  an  ex- 
ternal protective  coating;  or 
"(xvii)  appliance  service. 
"(E)  The  term  'lamp'  does  not  include  any 
lamp    manufactured    or    assembled    in    the 
United  States  for  export  and  use  outside  the 
United  States,  or  any  lamp  excluded  by  the 
Secretary,  by  rule,  as  a  result  of  a  deter- 
mination that  standards  for  such  lamp  would 
not  result  in  significant  energy  savings  be- 
cause such  lamp  is  designed  for  special  appli- 
cations or  special  characteristics  not  avail- 
able in  reasonably  substitutable  lamp  types. 
"(F)   The    term    'average    lamp   efficacy' 
means  the  lamp  efficacy  readings  taken  over 
a  twelve-month  period  of  manufacture  with 
the  readings  averaged  over  that  period. 

"(G)  The  term  'base'  means  the  portion  of 
the  lamp  which  connects  with  the  socket  de- 
scribed in  ANSI  C81.61-1990. 

"(H)  The  term  'bulb  shape'  means  the 
shape  of  the  lamp,  esp>ecially  the  glass  bulb 
with  designations  for  bulb  shapes  found  in 
ANSI  C79.1-1980(R1984). 

"(I)  The  term  'color  rendering  index'  or 
'CRI'  means  the  measure  of  the  degree  of 
color  shift  objects  undergo  when  illuminated 
by  a  light  source  as  compared  with  the  color 
of  those  same  objects  when  illuminated  by  a 
reference  source  of  comparable  color  tem- 
perature. 

"(J)  The  term  'correlated  color  tempera- 
ture' means  the  absolute  temperature  of  a 
black  body  whose  chromaticity  most  nearly 
resembles  that  of  the  light  source. 

"(K)  The  term  'IBS'  means  the  Illuminat- 
ing Engineering  Society  of  North  America. 

"(L)  The  term  'lamp  efficacy'  means  the 
lumen  output  of  a  lamp  divided  by  its  watt- 
age, expressed  in  lumens  per  watt  (LPW). 

"(M)  The  term  'lamp  type"  means  all  lamps 
designated  as  having  the  same  electrical  and 
lighting  characteristics  and  made  by  one 
manufacturer. 

"(N)  The  term  'lamp  wattage'  means  the 
total  electrical  power  consumed  by  the  lamp 
in  watts,  after  the  initial  seasoning  period 
referenced  in  the  appropriate  lES  standard 
test  procedure  and  including,  for  fiuorescent, 
arc  watts  plus  cathode  watts. 

"(O)  The  term  'life'  and  'lifetime'  mean 
length  of  operating  time  of  a  statistically 


large  group  of  lamps  between  first  use  and 
failure  of  50  percent  of  the  group  in  accord- 
ance with  test  procedures  as  described  in  the 
lES  Lighting  Handbood— Reference  Volume. 

"(P)  The  term  'lumen  output"  means  total 
luminous  flux  (power)  of  a  lamp  in  lumens, 
as  measured  in  accordance  with  applicable 
lES  standards  as  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary. 

"(Q)  The  term  'tungsten-halogen  lamp' 
means  a  gas-filled  tungsten  filament  incan- 
descent lamp  containing  a  certain  proportion 
of  halogens  in  an  inert  gas. 

"(R)  The  term  'manufacturer'  means  any- 
one who  makes,  assembles  or  Imports  any 
covered  product. 

"(S)  The  term  'medium  base  compact  fiuo- 
rescent' means  an  integrally  ballasted  fiuo- 
rescent lamp  with  a  medium  screw  base  and 
a  rated  input  voltage  of  115  to  130  volts  and 
which  is  designed  as  a  direct  replacement  for 
general  service  Incandescent  lamps. 

"(T)  The  term  'transition  period'  means 
the  period  of  time  between  the  enactment  of 
the  National  Energy  Security  Act  of  1991  and 
the  date  on  which  the  standard  shall  take  ef- 
fect." 

(b)  Coverage.— Section  322(a)  of  such  Act 
(42  U.S.C.  6292(a))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (14)  as  para- 
graph (15);  and 

(2)  by  Inserting  after  paragraph  (13)  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(14)  General  service  fiuorescent  lamps  and 
incandescent  refiector  lamps. 

(c)  Test  procedures.— Section  323  of  such 
Act  (42  U.S.C.  6293)  is  amended  by  adding  the 
following  new  paragraph  at  the  end  of  sub- 
section (b): 

"(6)  With  respect  to  fiuorescent  lamps  and 
incandescent  lamps  to  which  standards  are 
applicable  under  subsection  (i)  of  section  325, 
the  Secretary  shall  prescribe  test  proce- 
dures, to  be  implemented  by  accredited  test 
laboratories,  that  take  into  consideration 
the  applicable  lES  or  ANSI  standard. 

(d)  Labeling.— Section  324  of  such  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  6294)  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (a)(2),  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  following  new  subparagraph: 

"(C)  The  Commission  shall  prescribe  label- 
ing rules  under  this  section  applicable  to 
general  service  fiuorescent  lamps,  medium 
base  compact  fluorescent  lamps,  and  general 
service  incandescent  lamps.  Such  rules  shall 
provide  that  the  labeling  of  any  general  serv- 
ice fluorescent  lamps,  medium  base  compact 
fluorescent  lamps  and  general  service  incan- 
descent lamp  manufactured,  assembled  or 
imported  after  the  18-month  period  begin- 
ning on  the  date  of  the  publication  of  such 
labeling  rule  will  include  conspicuously  on 
the  packaging  of  the  lamp  in  a  manner  pre- 
scribed by  the  Commission  under  subsection 
(b),  such  information  as  the  Commission 
deems  necessary  for  the  consumers  to  select 
the  most  energy  efficient  lamps  to  meet 
their  requirements.  Labeling  information  for 
incandescent  lamps  will  be  based  upon  per- 
formance when  operated  at  120  volts  input, 
regardless  of  the  rated  lamp  voltage. 

(2)  in  subsection  (a)(3),  by  striking  out 
"(14)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(15)"; 

(3)  in  paragraphs  (1)(B),  (3),  and  (5)  of  sub- 
section (b),  by  striking  out  "(14)"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "(15)":  and 

(4)  in  subsection  (c)(7),  by  striking  out 
"paragraph  (13)  of  section  322"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "paragraphs  (13)  and  (14)  of 
section  322(a).". 

(e)  Standards.- Section  325  of  such  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  6295)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  clauses  (1)  through  (q) 
as  clauses  (k)  through  (sj;  and 


(2)  by  inserting  after  clause  (h)  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(1)  General  service  fluorescent  and  in- 
candescent reflector  LAMPS.— (1)  Each  of 
the  following  general  service  fluorescent 
lamps  and  incandescent  reflector  lamps  man- 
ufactured, assembled  or  imported  after  the 
transition  period  for  each  category  of  lamps 
beginning  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  subsection  shall  meet  or  exceed  the  fol- 
lowing lamp  efficacy  and  CRI  standards.  Be- 
ginning twelve  months  after  the  expiration 
of  the  transition  period  for  each  of  the  listed 
categories  of  lamps,  no  lamp  in  such  cat- 
egory may  be  sold  which  does  not  meet  or 
exceed  the  following  lamp  efficacy  and  color 
rendition  index  standards: 
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"(2)  Not  less  than  36  months  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  the  National  Energy  Secu- 
rity Act  of  1991,  the  Secretary  shall  initiate 
a  rulemaking  proceeding  and  shall  publish  a 
final  rule  no  later  than  54  months  after  this 
section  is  enacted  to  determine  if  the  stand- 
ards established  under  paragraph  (1)  should 
be  amended.  Such  rule  shall  contain  such 
amendment,  if  warranted,  and  provide  that 
the  amendment  shall  apply  to  products  man- 
ufactured on  or  after  the  36-month  period  be- 
ginning on  the  date  such  final  rule  is  pub- 
lished. 

"(3)  Not  less  than  eight  years  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  the  National  Energy 
Security  Act  of  1991,  the  Secretary  shall  ini- 
tiate a  rulemaking  proceeding  and  shall  pub- 
lish a  final  rule  no  later  than  nine  and  one- 
half  years  after  this  section  is  enacted  to  de- 
termine if  the  standards  established  under 
paragraph  (1)  should  be  amended.  Such  rule 
shall  contain  such  amendment,  if  warranted, 
and  provide  that  the  amendment  shall  apply 
to  products  manufactured  on  or  after  the  36- 
month  period  beginning  on  the  date  such 
final  rule  is  published. 

"(4)  Twenty-four  months  after  any  labeling 
required  by  subsection  (d)  shall  have  taken 
effect,  the  Secretary  shall  initiate  a  rule- 
making to  determine  if  additional  fiuores- 
cent and  incandescent  lamps  should  be  sub- 
ject to  standards,  and  to  publish,  within  18 
months  of  initiating  such  a  rulemaking,  a 
final  rule  including  such  standards,  if  war- 
ranted. 

"(5)  Any  amendment  prescribed  under 
paragraph  (4)  shall  apply  only  to  products 
manufactured,  assembled  or  imported  after  a 
date  which  is  36  months  after  the  date  the 
final  rule  is  published. 


"(6)  In  establishing  or  modifying  any 
standard  under  this  subsection,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  use  the  criteria  contained  In  sec- 
tion 325(n)  of  the  Energy  Policy  and  Con- 
servation Act,  as  redesignated  by  the  Na- 
tional Energy  Security  Act  of  1991. 

"(7)  With  regard  to  any  lamp  covered  by 
this  subsection  or  section  6113  of  the  Na- 
tional Energy  Security  Act  of  1991,  it  shall 
be  the  responsibility  of  the  Secretary  to  in- 
form any  Federal  entity  proposing  actions 
which  would  adversely  impact  the  energy 
consumption  or  energy  efficiency  of  any  cov- 
ered product  of  the  energy  conservation  con- 
sequences of  such  action.  It  shall  be  the  re- 
sponsibility of  such  Federal  entity  to  care- 
fully consider  the  Secretary's  comments. 

Any  other  provision  of  Federal  law  or  regu- 
lation to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  the 
Secretary  shall  not  be  prohibited  from  modi- 
fying any  standard,  by  rule,  to  permit  in- 
creased energy  use  or  to  decrease  the  mini- 
mum required  energy  efficiency  of  any  cov- 
ered product  if  such  action  is  warranted  as 
the  result  of  other  federal  action,  such  as  but 
not  limited  to  restrictions  on  materials  or 
processes,  which  would  have  the  effect  of  ei- 
ther increasing  energy  use  or  decreasing  en- 
ergy efficiency. 

"(8)  Concurrent  with  the  effective  date  of 
lamp  standards  established  pursuant  to  this 
subsection  or  section  6113  of  the  National 
Energy  Security  Act  of  1991,  a  manufacturer 
shall  file  with  the  Secretary  the  report  of 
the  laboratory  certifying  compliance  with 
the  standard  for  each  lamp.  Such  report 
shall  include  the  lumen  output  and  wattage 
consumption  as  an  average  of  measurements 
taken  over  the  preceding  12  month  period. 

SEC.  ailS.  ENERGY  CONSERVA-nON  STANDARDS 
FOR  HIGH-LNTENSITY  DISCHARGE 
LAMPS. 

Title  m,  part  C,  of  the  Energy  Policy  and 
Conservation  Act  (42  U.S.C.  6310)  is  amended 
by  adding  the  following  new  section  346.  and 
renumbering  section  346  as  347. 

-SEC.  34«.  ENERGY  CONSERVATION  STANDARDS 
FOR  HIGH-INTENSITY  DISCHARGE 
LAMPS.— 

"(a)  In  General.— <l)(A)  The  Secretary  of 
Energy  shall — 

"(1)  within  18  months  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act,  prescribe  testing  re- 
quirements for  those  high-intensity  dis- 
charge lamps  for  which  the  Secretary  makes 
a  determination  that  energy  conservation 
standards  would  result  in  significant  energy 
savings;  and 

"(ii)  within  18  months  after  the  date  on 
which  testing  requirements  are  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  pursuant  to  clause  (i),  pre- 
scribe energy  conservation  standards  for 
those  high-intensity  discharge  lamps  for 
which  the  Secretary  prescribed  testing  re- 
quirements under  clause  (i). 

"(iii)  Any  standard  prescribed  under  clause 
(ii)  shall  apply  to  products  manufactured,  as- 
sembled or  imported  36  months  aaer  the 
date  on  which  the  final  rule  is  published. 

(B)  For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (A),  the 
term  "energy  conservation  standard" 
means— 

"(i)  a  performance  standard  that  pre- 
scribed a  minimum  level  of  energy  efficiency 
or  a  maximum  quantity  of  energy  use  for  a 
product;  or 

"(ii)  a  design  requirement  for  a  product. 

"(2)  In  establishing  any  standard  under 
this  section,  the  Secretary  shall  use  the  cri- 
teria contained  in  section  325(n)  of  the  En- 
ergy Policy  and  Conservation  Act,  as  redes- 
ignated by  the  National  Energy  Security  Act 
of  1991. 

"(3)  The  Federal  Trade  Commission  shall, 
within  six  months  after  the  date  on  which 
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Amendment  No.  1551 
144.  after  line  17.  insert  the  follow- 
sectlons: 


ENERGY  CONSERVATION  STANDARDS 
FOR  COMMERCIAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL 
ELECTRIC  MOTORS. 

DEFtsmoNS.— Section  340  of  the  Energy 
Conservation  Act  (42  U.S.C.  6311) 


Ifiragraph  (2)(A)(iii).  by  striking  out 

in  section  321(a)(2)"  and  inserting 

tl^reof  "to  which  standards  are  appli- 

section  325"; 

I^ragraph  (3)  by  striking  "the"  and 

"The"  in  lieu  thereof;  and 

{Aiding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUow- 

I  Eiragraphs: 

Except  as  provided  in  subparagrraph 

term    'electric   motor'   means   any 

wjich  is  a  general-purpose  T-frame. 

foot-mounting.        polyphase 

<lage    Induction   motor   of   the    Na- 

El  >ctrlcal  Manufacturers  Association 

Design  A  and  B.  continuous  rated. 

on  230460  volts  and  constant  60 

power  as  defined  in  NEMA  Stand- 

MGl-1987. 
term  'electric  motor'  does  not  in- 
motor  excluded  by  the  Secretary, 
a  result  of  a  determination  that 
for  such  motor  would  not  result  in 
energy  savings  or  that  efficiency 
for  such  motor  would  not  be  tech- 
f^isible  or  economically  justified. 

term    'definite-purpose    motor" 
motor  designed  in  standard  rat- 
standard  operating  characteristics 
construction   for   use   under 
ct>nditions  other  than  usual  or  for 
particular  type  of  application  and 
catinot  be  used  in  most  general  pur- 
cations. 

term    'special-purpose    motor' 
motor   with    special    operating 
or  special   mechanical  Con- 
or both,  designed  for  a  particular 


in  ( 
Publ  Ication  : 
iTle 


a 


1  he 
a  ly 


application  and  not  falling  within  the  defini- 
tion of  general-purpose  or  definite-purpose 
motor. 

"(E)  The  term  'open  motor'  means  a  motor 
having  ventilating  openings  which  permit 
passage  of  external  cooling  air  over  and 
around  the  windings  of  the  motor. 

"(F)  The  term  'enclosed  motor'  means  a 
motor  so  enclosed  as  to  prevent  the  free  ex- 
change of  air  between  the  inside  and  outside 
of  the  case  but  not  sufficiently  enclosed  to 
be  termed  air-tight. 

"(G)  The  term  'small  electric  motor' 
means  a  NEMA  general-purpose  alternating 
current  single-speed  induction  motor,  built 
in  a  two-digit  frame  number  series  in  accord- 
ance with  NEMA  Standards  Publication 
MGl-1987. 

"(H)  The  term  'efficiency'  means  the  ratio 
of  an  electric  motor's  useful  power  output  to 
its  total  power  input,  expressed  in  percent- 
age. 

"(I)  The  term  'nominal  efficiency'  means 
the  average  efficiency  of  a  large  population 
of  motors  of  duplicate  design  as  determined 
in  accordance  with  National  Electric  Manu- 
facturers Association  Standards  Publication 
MGl-1987. 

"(9)  The  term  'NEMA'  means  the  National 
Electrical  Manufacturers  Association." 

"(10)  The  term  'IEEE'  means  Institute  of 
Electrical  and  Electronics  Engineers." 

"(11)  The  term  'energy  conservation  stand- 
ard' means— 

"(A)  a  performance  standard  that  pre- 
scribes a  minimum  level  of  energy  efficiency 
or  a  maximum  quantity  of  energy  use  for  a 
product;  or 

"(B)  a  design  requirement  for  a  product." 

(b)  Test  Procedures.— Section  343  of  such 
Act  (42  U.S.C.  6314)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  paragraph  (a)(1)  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(a)(1)  The  Secretary  may  conduct  an  eval- 
uation of  a  class  of  covered  equipment  and 
may  prescribe  test  procedures  for  such  class 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion."; 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  subsection  (a), 
the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(4)  With  respect  to  electric  motors  that 
are  manufactured  after  the  end  of  the  24- 
month  period  beginning  on  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  paragraph  and  to  which 
standards  are  applicable  under  section  342. 
the  Secretary  shall  prescribe  test  procedures 
that  take  into  consideration  NEMA  Stand- 
ards Publication  MGl-1987  and  IEEE  Stand- 
ard 112  Test  Method  B  for  motor  efficiency."; 
and 

(3)  redesignate  the  first  subsection  343(d)  as 
343(c). 

(c)  Labeling.— Section  344  of  such  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  6315)  is  amended  by  redesignating  sub- 
sections (d).  (e).  (f).  (g).  (h).  and  (i)  as  sub- 
sections (e).  (f).  (g).  (h).  (i)  and  (j)  respec- 
tively, and  by  inserting  a  new  subsection  (d) 
as  follows: 

"(d)  In  the  case  of  electric  motors,  within 
12  months  after  the  Secretary  establishes 
test  procedures  (as  required  in  Section  343 
(a)),  manufacturers  and  importers  of  covered 
motors  shall  establish  efficiency  ratings  for 
each  type  of  motor  in  accordance  with  the 
applicable  test  procedures,  and— 

"(1)  include  the  efficiency  rating  of  the 
equipment  on  the  permanent  nameplate  at- 
tached to  each  piece  of  equipment. 

"(2)  prominently  display  the  efficiency  rat- 
ing of  the  equipment  in  equipment  catalogs 
and  other  materials  used  to  market  the 
equipment. 

"(3)  such  other  markings  that  the  Sec- 
retary may  determine  are  needed  solely  to 


facilitate  enforcement  of  the  efficiency 
standards  established  in  Section  342(a). 
"In  developing  these  labeling  requirements 
for  electric  motors,  the  Secretary  shall  take 
into  consideration  NEMA  Standards  Publica- 
tion MGl-1987. 

(d)  Standards.- Section  342  of  such  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  6313)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"standards 

"Sec.  342.  (a)  Electric  Motors.— (l)  Ex- 
cept for  definite-purpose  motors,  special-pur- 
pose motors,  and  those  motors  exempted  by 
the  Secretary  under  the  provisions  of  para- 
graph (2)  of  this  section,  any  general-purpose 
electric  motor  manufactured  or  imported 
(alone  or  as  part  of  another  piece  of  equip- 
ment) after  the  60-month  period  beginning 
on  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Energy  Effi- 
ciency Standards  Act  of  1991.  or  84-month  pe- 
riod in  the  case  of  general-purpose  motors 
which  require  listing  or  certification  by  a 
nationally  recognized  safety  testing  labora- 
tory, shall  have  a  nominal  full-load  effi- 
ciency of  not  less  than  the  following; 


"NOMINAL  FULL-LOAD  EFFICIENCY 

•Nombet  ol  poles 

Open  molois 

Eocloieil  nraton 

6         4         2 

6         4         2 

Motw  h  p. 

1  

1.5  ... 

2  

3  

5  

7,5  _. 
10  „ 
15  ._. 
20  ... 
25  -.. 
30  .... 
40  .... 
50  .... 
60  .... 
75  .... 
100  .. 
125  .. 
150  .. 
200  . 


800 

82 

840 

84 

855 

84 

865 

86 

87  5 

87 

885 

88 

902 

89 

902 

91 

910 

91 

917 

91 

924 

92 

930 

93 

93  0 

93 

93  6 

93 

7     91 


936  94 

941  94 

941  94 

945  95 


BOO     82 
85  5     84 


86  5     84  0 

875     875     855 


75.5 
82.5 
840 


94  5     95  0     94  5 


87  5  87 

895  89 

895  89 

902  91 

902  91 

917  92 

917  92 

93  0  93 

930  93 

936  93 

936  94 

941  94 

94.1  94 

950  95 

950  95 


875 
885 
89  5 
902 
902 
910 
910 
91.7 
924 
93.0 
930 
936 
945 


0     94.5 
0     95.0 


"(2)(A)  The  Secretary  may.  by  rulemaking, 
exempt  certain  types  or  classes  of  motors 
from  the  standards  specified  in  paragraph  (b) 
of  this  section  if  the  following  apply— 

"(1)  efficiency  standards  for  such  motors 
would  not  result  in  significant  energy  sav- 
ings because  such  motors  either  cannot  be 
used  in  most  general-purpose  applications  or 
are  very  unlikely  to  be  used  in  most  general- 
purpose  applications;  and 

"(11)  efficiency  standards  for  such  motors 
would  not  be  technically  feasible  or  eco- 
nomically justified; 

"(B)  Within  one  year  of  the  passage  of  this 
Act.  motor  manufacturers  and  importers 
shall  petition  the  Secretary  to  request  ex- 
emptions for  motors  that  meet  the  criteria 
specified  in  paragraph  (2)(A)  of  this  section. 
Elach  request  shall  provide  evidence  that  the 
motor  meets  the  criteria  for  exemption. 

"(C)  Within  two  years  of  the  passage  of 
this  Act.  the  Secretary  shall  rule  on  each  re- 
quest for  exemption.  In  reaching  his  deci- 
sion, the  Secretary  shall  afford  an  oppor- 
tunity for  public  comment. 

"(D)  for  new  motors  developed  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  manufacturers 
may  petition  the  Secretary  for  exemptions 
ft-om  the  standards  established  under  this 
Act  based  on  the  criteria  specified  in  para- 
graph (2)(A)  of  this  section. 

"(3)(A)  The  SecreUry  shall  publish  a  final 
rule  no  later  than  the  end  of  the  24-month 
period  beginning  on  the  effective  date  of  the 
standards  established  under  paragraph 

(1)  to  determine  if  such  standards  should 
be  amended.  Such  rule  shall  provide  that  any 
amendment  shall  apply  to  electric  motors 


manufactured  on  or  after  a  date  which  is  5 
years  after  the  effective  date  of  the  stand- 
ards established  under  paragraph  (1). 

"(B)  The  Secretary  shall  publish  a  final 
rule  no  later  than  24  months  after  the  effec- 
tive date  of  the  previous  final  rule  to  deter- 
mine whether  to  amend  the  standards  in  ef- 
fect for  such  product.  Any  such  amendment 
shall  apply  to  electric  motors  manufactured 
after  a  date  which  is  5  years  after— 

"(1)  the  effective  date  of  the  previous 
amendment;  or 

"(11)  if  the  previous  final  rule  did  not 
amend  the  standards,  the  earliest  date  by 
which  a  previous  amendment  could  have 
been  effective. 

(e)  Administration,  Penalties,  Enforce- 
ment AND  Preemption.— Section  345  of  such 
Act  (42  U.S.C.  6316)  is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  the  designation  "(a)"; 

(2)  in  the  material  preceding  paragraph  (1), 
by  striking  "sections  328"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  ".  the  provisions  of  subsections 
(1)  through  (q)  of  section  325.  and  section 
327"; 

(3)  in  paragraph  (1)  by— 

(I)  striking  the  words  "and  324"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  ".  324,  and  325"; 

(II)  striking  the  words  "343  and  344.  respec- 
tively" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "343. 
344.  and  342.  respectively"; 

(4)  in  paragraph  (3).  by  striking  the  word 
"and"  at  the  end  thereof; 

(5)  in  paragraph  (4).  by  striking  the  period 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  semicolon; 
and 

(6)  by  adding  after  paragraph  (4)  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraphs  (5)  through  (8): 

"(5)  As  of  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Na- 
tional Energy  Security  Act  of  1991.  no  State 
or  its  subdivisions  may  enact,  prescribe,  or 
revise  efficiency  standards  for  any  equip- 
ment for  which  efficiency  standards  are  es- 
tablished under  this  Act. 

"(6)  As  of  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Na- 
tional Energy  Security  Act.  no  State  or  its 
subdivisions  may  enact,  prescribe,  or  revise 
labeling  requirements  for  any  equipment  for 
which  labeling  requirements  are  established 
under  this  Act. 

"(7)  Notwithstanding  paragraphs  (5)  and  (6) 
of  this  section.  States  and  their  subdivisions 
may  adopt  efficiency  requirements  for  new 
construction  provided  that  such  require- 
ments are  identical  to  standards  established 
under  this  Act. 

"(8)  With  respect  to  electric  motors,  the 
Secretary  shall  establish  a  technical  per- 
formance audit  program  to  ensure  compli- 
ance with  the  prescribed  testing  and  labeling 
standards;  and 

(7)  by  striking  out  the  title  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "Administration.  Penalties. 
Enforcement,  and  Preemption". 

(f)  AUTHORIZATION    FOR    APPROPRIATIONS.— 

Section  346  is  amended  by  striking  the  exist- 
ing text  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  part." 

"SEC.  6115.  ENERGY  CONSERVA-nON  STANDARDS 
FOR  SMALL  ELECTRIC  MOTORS. 

Title  III,  part  C,  of  the  Energy  Policy  and 
Conservation  Act  (42  U.S.C.  6310)  is  amended 
by  adding  the  following  new  section  346.  and 
renumbering  section  346  as  347. 
"SEC.  34«.  ENERGY  CONSERVATION  STANDARDS 
FOR  SMALL  ELECTRIC  MOTORS. 

"(a)  In  General.— (1)( A)  The  Secretary 
shall— 

"(i)  within  24  months  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act.  prescribe  testing  re- 
quirements for  those  small  electric  motors 
for  which  the  Secretary  makes  a  determina- 


tion that  energy  conservation  standards 
would  be  technically  feasible  and  economi- 
cally justified,  and  would  result  in  signifi- 
cant energy  savings;  and 

"(ID  within  24  months  after  the  date  on 
which  testing  requirements  are  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  pursuant  to  clause  (i).  pre- 
scribe energy  conservation  standards  for 
those  small  electric  motors  for  which  the 
Secretary  prescribed  testing  requirements 
under  clause  (i).  Standards  shall  not  apply  to 
any  small  electric  motor  which  is  a  compo- 
nent part  of  a  product  or  equipment  subject 
to  the  enerery  efficiency  standards  under  this 
title. 

"(Ill)  any  standard  prescribed  under  (ii)  of 
this  Act  shall  apply  to  small  electric  motors 
manufactured,  assembled  or  imported.  60 
months  after  the  date  the  final  rule  is  pub- 
lished, or  84  months  in  the  case  of  small  elec- 
tric motors  which  require  listing  or  certifi- 
cation by  a  nationally  recognized  testing 
laboratory. 

"(B)  For  punposes  of  subparagraph  (A): 

"(1)  the  term  "energy  conservation  stand- 
ard" means — 

"(aa)  a  performance  standard  that  pre- 
scribes a  minimum  level  of  energy  efficiency 
or  a  maximum  quantity  of  energy  use  for  a 
product;  or 

"(bb)  a  design  requirement  for  a  product; 
and 

"(ii)  the  term  "small  electric  motor'^  is  as 
defined  under  section  340(8)  of  the  Energy 
Policy  and  Conservation  Act  (42  U.S.C.  6311). 
as  amended. 

"(2)  In  establishing  any  standard  under 
this  section,  the  Secretary  shall  use  the  cri- 
teria contained  in  section  325(1)  of  the  En- 
ergy Policy  and  Conservation  Act. 

"(3)  The  Federal  Trade  Commission  shall, 
within  six  months  after  the  date  on  which 
energy  conservation  standards  for  small 
electric  motors  are  prescribed  by  the  Sec- 
retary pursuant  to  paragraph  (l)(A)(ii).  pre- 
scribe labeling  requirements  for  such  elec- 
tric motors. 

"(b)  Requirement  of  Manufacturers.— 
Beginning  on  the  date  which  occurs  six 
months  after  the  date  on  which  a  labeling 
rule  is  prescribed  for  a  product  under  sub- 
section (a)(3).  each  manufacturer  of  the  prod- 
uct shall  provide  a  label  which  meets,  and  is 
displayed  in  accordance  with,  the  require- 
ments of  such  rule. 

"(c)  Enforcement.— (1)  After  the  date  on 
which  a  manufacturer  must  provide  a  label 
for  a  product  pursuant  to  subsection  (b) — 

"(A)  each  such  product  shall  be  considered, 
for  purposes  of  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  sec- 
tion 332(a)  of  the  Energy  Policy  and  Con- 
servation Act.  a  new  covered  product  to 
which  a  rule  under  section  324  of  such  Act 
applies;  and 

"(B)  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  manufac- 
turer, importer  or  private  labeler  to  distrib- 
ute in  commerce  any  new  small  electric  mo- 
tors for  which  an  energy  conservation  stand- 
ard is  prescribed  under  subsection 
(a)(l)(A)(ii)  which  is  not  in  conformity  with 
the  applicable  labeling  requirement  and  en- 
ergy conservation  standard. 

"(2)  For  purposes  of  section  333(a)  of  the 
Energy  Policy  and  Conservation  Act.  para- 
graph (1)  of  this  subsection  shall  be  consid- 
ered to  be  a  part  of  section  332  of  such  Act.". 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
might,  I  will  take  a  moment  to  explain 
these  amendments  which  have  gone 
through  a  long  process  of  negotiation. 
These  relate  to  the  lamp  and  electric 
motor  Standards  which  we  discussed  at 
great  length  last  fall  during  the  mark- 


up of  the  bill,  and  which  we  have  been 
working  with  the  industry  and  the  en- 
ergy efficiency  community  on  where 
we  have  reached  agreement. 

I  thank  both  of  those  industry 
groups.  They  had  significant  mis- 
givings on  both  sides  about  what  could 
and  should  be  done.  We  brought  every- 
body together,  and  I  think  we  now  have 
two  very  good  workable  amendments. 

The  energy  legislation  before  the 
Senate  requires  the  Secretary  of  En- 
ergy to  examine  a  variety  of  lamps, 
and  here  we  are  talking  about  light 
bulbs  to  determine  what  grroup  of 
lamps  are  appropriate  for  energy  effi- 
ciency. 

Mr.  President,  the  energy  legislation 
before  the  Senate  requires  the  Sec- 
retary of  Energy  to  examine  a  variety 
of  lamps — and  here  we  are  talking 
about  light  bulbs — to  determine  those 
groups  of  lamps  that  are  appropriate 
for  minimum  energy  efficiency  stand- 
ards. Origrinally,  the  amendment  I  of- 
fered in  the  Energy  Committee  would 
have  required  the  Secretary  to  under- 
take a  similar  proceeding  with  respect 
to  electric  motors.  Unfortunately,  the 
motor  provision  was  deleted  from  the 
bill  by  the  committee. 

In  the  time  since  the  Energy  Com- 
mittee marked  up  this  legislation,  rep- 
resentatives of  the  lighting  and  motor, 
industries  have  been  meeting  with  staff 
and  energy  efficiency  experts  to  work 
out  standards  for  these  products.  Hap- 
pily, agreement  has  been  reached  and 
accepted  by  all  sides.  I  want  to  com- 
mend all  of  the  individuals  who  worked 
so  hard  on  this  agreement — in  particu- 
lar the  representatives  of  industry, 
who  were  very  forthcoming  and  helpful 
in  this  process. 

Let  me  say  at  the  outset  that  those 
are  not  technology  forcing  standards. 
Instead,  the  lamp  and  motor  amend- 
ments I  am  submitting  will  ensure  that 
the  least  efficient  products  are  gradu- 
ally removed  from  the  marketplace. 
Manufacturers  produce  a  wide  range  of 
products — some  very  efficient,  some 
very  inefficient.  What  we  are  trying  to 
do  with  these  amendments,  is  move  the 
curve  upward  by  eliminating  the  least 
efficient  products. 

In  the  area  of  lamp  standards,  we 
have  reached  a  compromise  that  sets 
standards  for  the  primary  commercial 
fluorescent  lighting  tubes  and  reflector 
incandescent  lamps  commencing  in 
1995.  These  are  the  fluorescent  tubes 
typically  used  in  commercial  office 
buildings,  as  well  as  incandescent 
lamps  surrounded  by  a  reflective  hous- 
ing to  concentrate  light — which  are 
typically  used  in  commercial  applica- 
tions. 

Further,  the  compromise  allows  the 
Secretary  of  Energy  to  set  standards 
for  High  Intensity  Discharge  lamps  and 
standard  incandescent  lamps  in  the 
1998-99  timeframe.  Standard 

incandescents  are  the  normal 
lightbulbs  used  in  our  homes.  High  In- 
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motors,  the  compromise 
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together,  these  standards  will 
the  need  for  23  lasge  power- 
save  our  economy  $30  bil- 
average  of  almost  $2  billion 


and 


every  year  between  now  and  2010.  That 
is  literally  money  that  we  would  have 
been  throwing  away. 

I  hope  this  amendment  will  be  sup- 
ported by  all  Senators  and  again,  let 
me  thank  the  industry  and  their  trade 
association— the  National  Electrical 
Manufacturers  Association,  the  effi- 
ciency advocates— the  Alliance  to  Save 
Energy  and  the  American  Council  for 
an  Energy  Efficient  Economy  and  staff 
for  the  remarkable  job  they  have  all 
done. 

Mr.  President,  these  two  amend- 
ments have  the  effect  of  saving,  be- 
tween now  and  the  year  2010,  by  indus- 
try group  estimates,  some  $3  billion  for 
the  American  economy.  They  have  the 
effect  of  saving  the  equivalent  of  build- 
ing 23  large  powerplants  or  some  23,000 
megawatts  of  electricity. 

These  are  very  significant  amend- 
ments. We  are  talking  about  standards 
for  lighting,  lamps,  and  standards  for 
electric  motors.  Both  of  these  are  very 
significant  consumers  of  electricity.  In 
both  areas,  we  know  that  significant 
efficiencies  can  be  built  in. 

As  I  pointed  out,  we  have  worked 
with  the  industry.  There  had  originally 
been  some  significant  confusion  about 
what  could  be  done  and  what  we  might 
do.  That  has  all  come  together. 

I  had  the  privilege  of  meeting,  short- 
ly before  the  new  year,  at  the  annual 
convention  of  all  of  the  electric  motor 
manufacturers,  and  at  that  point, 
everbody  came  to  an  agreement  on  the 
motor  standards  legislation. 

So  I  want  to  make  a  particular  point 
of  thanking  them  and  thanking  the 
lamp  industry  for  their  good  work. 

I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will  agree 
and  we  can  adopt  these  two  amend- 
ments which  I  believe  have  been  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  these 
are  not  merely  amendments.  These  are 
very  far-reaching,  very  important  and 
at  one  time  very  controversial  amend- 
ments. Indeed,  the  amendment  on  elec- 
tric motors  in  a  previous  reiteration 
was  brought  up  and  debated  very  heat- 
edly at  some  length  in  the  Energy 
Committee  and  defeated  in  the  Energy 
Committee  on  its  first  vote,  and  it  is 
only  because  of,  first,  his  determina- 
tion, and,  second,  his  reasonableness  in 
working  out  objections  to  that,  as  well 
as  the  lighting  amendment  that  we  are 
able  to  get  those  two. 

They  do  save  an  enormous  amount  of 
energy  over  time.  They  provide  stand- 
ards for  many  types  of  commonly  used 
lights— incandescent,  as  well  as  fluo- 
rescent— standards  for  all  these  elec- 
tric motors.  As  I  say,  it  is  very  far- 
reaching  and  it  has  now  been  worked 
out. 

Mr.  President,  again,  my  hat  is  off  to 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  for  doing  an 
excellent  job  in  getting  this  agreed  to. 
They  are  very  important  amendments, 
and  from  the  majority  side,  we  very  en- 
thusiastically support  the  amend- 
ments. 
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Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  from 
the  minority  side,  I  say  that  we  do, 
too.  And  our  enthusiasm  is  based  on 
and  limited  by  the  words  that  are  con- 
tained within  the  amendments  as  they 
now  stand.  It  has  been  the  understand- 
ing of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  that 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  has  given 
his  assurances  that  he  would  stand  by 
the  Senate's  position  right  on  through 
conference,  and  that  he  is  not  inclined 
to  support  vast  new  additions  to  the  re- 
quirement under  these  amendments:  is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  WIRTH.  The  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming is  correct.  I  think  we  have  come 
a  long  way  to  where  we  started  in  our 
original  debates  on  the  Energy  Com- 
mittee. I  say  that  the  agreement  that 
we  have  reached  with  both  industries, 
with  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  and 
through  the  good  work  of  all  of  our 
staffs,  I  think  presents  a  very  good  and 
doable  package,  and  it  would  be  my 
hope  that  we  can  stick  with  this  and 
not  go  beyond  it — it  was  hard  enough 
to  get  here — and  raise  a  whole  series  of 
other  controversy,  and  if  we  can,  we 
can  come  back  in  another  year  and  do 
that.  I  think  this  is  a  good  package, 
and  I  look  forward  to  working  with  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  in  assuring 
that  this  is  the  package  we  end  up 
with. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  I  particularly  thank 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  and  assure 
him  of  my  enthusiasm  for  the  package 
as  it  now  stands  and,  in  particular,  my 
enthusiasm  for  the  assurances  he  has 
given  us  that  he  would  stand  by  the 
Senate's  position,  in  trying  to  hold  it, 
because  these  are  doable. 

And  beyond  this,  I  think  that  we 
begin  to  have  vast  effects  that  are  un- 
known. This  is  pushing  technology,  and 
it  is  certainly  pushing  the  industry  as 
far  as  is  reasonable  at  this  time,  so  far 
as  we  know.  I  think  that  is  the  position 
of  the  Senator  from  Colorado  and  cer- 
tainly the  one  that  we  have. 

So  from  the  minority  standpoint,  we 
support  this  amendment. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  If  the  Senator  might 
yield  briefly,  it  was  in  a  thorough  spir- 
it of  cooperation  that  we  were  also  in 
contact  with  colleagues  on  the  House 
side  and  worked  with  them  in  an  at- 
tempt to  persuade  them  of  the  virtue  of 
these  amendments. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Temper  their  enthu- 
siasm. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  In  a  spirit  of  coopera- 
tion, I  assure  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Wyoming,  we  are  doing  every- 
thing we  can. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  debate? 

Without  objection,  the  amendments 
are  agreed  to. 

So,  the  amendments  (No.  1550  and  No. 
1551)  were  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 
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The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1552 

(Purpose:  To  amend  section  11104  to  strike 
subsection  regardingr  Federal  Energy  Regru- 
latory  Commission  authority  to  allow  re- 
covery of  Gas  Research  Institute  sur- 
charge) 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1553 

(Purpose:  To  amend  the  Powerplant  and  In- 
dustrial Fuel  Use  Act  of  1978  to  repeal  the 
requirement  that  the  President  report  to 
the  Congress) 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  two  natural  gas  amendments 
which  I  would  like  to  submit  en  bloc. 
The  first  strikes  in  its  entirety  section 
11104(c)  of  S.  2166,  which  authorized 
FERC  to  allow  recovery  by  interstate 
natural  gas  pipelines  of  expenditures 
for  the  Gas  Research  Institute's  natu- 
ral gas  vehicle  and  emissions  control 
program.  We  now  propose  to  strike 
that  because  it  has  been  made  unneces- 
sary by  events  that  occurred  subse- 
quent to  its  adoption  by  the  commit- 
tee. 

The  second  amendment,  on  behalf  of 
Senator  Wallop  and  myself— both  of 
these  are  on  behalf  of  Senator  Wallop 
and  myself— amends  title  XI  of  S.  166. 
It  would  repeal  the  requirement  under 
section  403(c)  of  the  Power  Plant  and 
Industrial  Fuel  Use  Act  of  1978,  that 
the  President  report  annually  to  the 
Congress  regarding  actions  taken  by 
Federal  agencies  under  the  FUA,  and  in 
its  1991  annual  report  to  the  Congress 
pursuant  to  section  403(c)  of  FUA  the 
Department  of  Energy  requested  that 
the  Congress  amend  the  act  to  provide 
to  remove  the  reporting  requirement; 
according  to  DOE  the  1987  amendments 
that  narrowed  the  Fuel  Use  Act  nar- 
rowed the  statute  to  baseload  electric 
powerplants  that  generate  electricity 
for  resale  and  have  rendered  section 
403(c)  report  moot. 

So.  Mr.  President,  I  submit  those  two 
amendments  en  bloc  along  with  the 
statement's  report  describing  more 
fully  those  amendments  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  they  be  considered 
en  bloc,  and  that  the  statements  in 
support    thereof    be    printed    in    the 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  report  the  amend- 
ments. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  John- 
ston), for  himself  and  Mr.  Wallop,  proposes 
en  bloc  amendments  numbered  1552  and  1553. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1552 

On  page  286,  strike  lines  6  through  24  and, 
on  page  286,  lines  1  and  2. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1553 

On  page  303.  after  line  21.  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

"SEC.  nils.  FUEL  USE  ACT  AMENDMENT. 

Section  403  of  the  Powerplant  and  Indus- 
trial Fuel  Use  Act  of  1978  as  amended  (42 
U.S.C.  8373)  Is  amended  by  striking  sub- 
section (c)  in  its  entirety." 


REGARDING  AMENDMENT  TO  STRIKE  GAS  RE- 
SEARCH INSTTTUTE  SURCHARGE  AUTHORIZA- 
TION 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  strikes  in  its  entirety  sec- 
tion 11104(c)  of  S.  2166.  Section  11104(c) 
authorized  the  Federal  Energy  Regu- 
latory Commission  [FERC]  to  allow  re- 
covery by  interstate  natural  gas  pipe- 
lines of  expenditures  for  the  Gas  Re- 
search Institute's  [GRI]  natural  gas  ve- 
hicle and  emissions  control  projects, 
provided  that  FERC  found  that  the 
benefits,  including  environmental  ben- 
efits, from  such  activities  to  both  ex- 
isting and  future  ratepayers  exceeded 
all  direct  cost  to  both  existing  and  fu- 
ture ratepayers.  We  now  propose  to 
strike  11104(c).  because  it  has  been 
made  unnecessary  by  events  that  oc- 
curred subsequent  to  its  adoption  by 
the  Conmiittee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources.  In  a  letter  to  Senator  Wal- 
lop and  myself,  GRI  acknowledged 
that  the  provision  was  no  longer  nec- 
essary and  asked  that  we  delete  it  from 
the  legislation. 

GRI  is  a  collaborative  organization  of 
the  natural  gas  industry  which  per- 
forms extensive  research,  development, 
and  demonstration  [RD&D]  activities. 
GRI's  projects  are  financed  almost  ex- 
clusively by  direct  FERC-approved  sur- 
charges on  the  jurisdictional  through- 
put of  interstate  natural  gas  pipelines. 
On  April  19.  1991,  the  U.S.  Court  of  Ap- 
peals for  the  District  of  Columbia  Cir- 
cuit in  Process  Gas  Consumers  Group 
versus  FE!RC  held  that  FERC  could  not 
consider  general,  unquantified  environ- 
mental benefits  in  evaluating  GRI's 
natural  gas  vehicle  and  emissions  con- 
trol research  and  development  pro- 
grams. The  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources  strongly  supports 
RD&D  in  these  areas  and  in  section 
11104(c)  affirmed  FERC's  authority  to 
permit  the  surcharge  recovery  of  ex- 
penses for  such  activities. 

Section  11104(c)  has  been  made  un- 
necessary by  Public  Law  102-104,  the 
enacted  energy  and  water  appropria- 
tions bill  for  fiscal  year  1992,  signed 
into  law  by  the  President  on  August  17, 
1991.  Public  Law  102-104  included  lan- 
guage authorizing  FERC  to  consider 
environmental  benefits  when  evaluat- 
ing GRI's  natural  gas  vehicle  and  emis- 
sions control  RD&D  programs.  Since 
then,  FERC  in  opinion  No.  365  used  the 
authority  granted  in  Public  Law  102- 
104  to  approve  GRI's  1992  natural  gas 
vehicle  and  emissions  control  RD&D 
programs.  In  opinion  No.  365  FERC 
concluded  that,  with  respect  to  the 
natural  gas  vehicle  and  emissions  con- 
trol projects,  the  Congress  in  Public 
Law  102-104  enacted  a  permanent 
change  in  the  law  that  is  not  limited  to 
GRI's  1992  programs.  In  view  of  these 
developments  section  11104(c)  is  now  re- 
dundant and  should  be  deleted. 

REGARDING  FUEL  USE  ACT  AMENDMENT 

Mr.   JOHNSTON.    Mr.    President,   on 
behalf  of  Senator  Wallop  and  myself,  I 


sent  to  the  desk  an  amendment  to  title 
XI  of  S.  2166.  This  amendment  would 
repeal  the  requirement  under  section 
403(c)  of  the  Powerplant  and  Industrial 
Fuel  Use  Act  of  1978  [FUA]  that  the 
President  report  annually  to  the  Con- 
gress regarding  actions  taken  by  Fed- 
eral agencies  under  FUA. 

In  its  1991  annual  report  to  the  Con- 
gress pursuant  to  section  403(c)  of  FUA, 
the  Department  of  Energy  requested 
that  the  Congress  amend  FUA  to  re- 
move the  reporting  requirement.  Ac- 
cording to  DOE.  the  1987  FUA  amend- 
ments that  narrowed  the  statute  to 
baseload  electric  powerplants  that  gen- 
erate electricity  for  resale  have  ren- 
dered the  section  403(c)  report  moot. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  DOE's  1991  annual 
report  to  the  Congress  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 403(c)  of  FUA  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Senator  Wallop  and 
I  concur  in  the  Secretary  of  Energy's 
recommendation  that  section  403(c)  be 
repealed.  The  section  403(c)  reporting 
requirement  is  a  leftover  administra- 
tive provision  that,  in  hindsight, 
should  have  been  repealed  when  the 
Congress,  in  1987,  narrowed  the  scope  of 
FUA.  Simply  put,  the  American  tax- 
payer receives  no  benefit  from  the  con- 
tinued dedication  of  Department  of  En- 
ergy resources  to  the  preparation  of  a 
meaningless  report  to  the  Congress. 

EXHIBFT  1 

The  Secretary  of  Energy, 
Washington.  DC.  August  27,  1991. 
Hon.  J.  Bennett  Johnston, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  As  required  by  sec- 
tion 403(c)  of  the  Powerplant  and  Industrial 
Fuel  Use  Act  of  1978.  submitted  herewith  is 
the  Annual  Report  of  the  actions  taken  by 
Federal  agencies  under  the  Act  during  cal- 
endar year  1990.  The  May  21,  1987,  amend- 
ment to  the  Fuel  Use  Act  has  narrowed  its 
jurisdiction  to  cover  only  baseload  electric 
powerplants.  This  narrowed  jurisdiction  has 
effectively  rendered  this  report  moot.  The 
amendment,  however,  did  not  remove  the  re- 
quirement for  the  annual  submission  of  this 
Report  to  Congress.  Therefore,  it  is  rec- 
ommended that  Congress  remove  this  report- 
ing requirement  by  deleting  section  403(c)  of 
FUA  at  its  earliest  opportunity. 
Sincerely, 

James  D.  Watkins, 
Admiral,  U.S.  Navy  (Retired). 

Powerplant  and  Industrial  Fuel  Use  act 

Annual  Report— Federal  Facilities 

executive  summary 

This  Annual  Report  has  been  prepared  for 
the  President's  presentation  to  the  Congress 
as  required  by  section  403(c)  of  the  Power- 
plant  and  Industrial  Fuel  Use  Act  of  1978 
(FUA),  Public  Law  95-620,  enacted  November 
9,  1978.  The  Report  summarizes  activities  of 
the  Administration  to  implement  the  section 
403  requirement  to  conserve  petroleum  and 
natural  gas  in  federally  owned  or  operated 
baseload  electric  powerplants. 
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\nnual  Report  is  required  by  section 

the  Powerplant  and  Industrial   Fuel 

of  1978,  Public  Law  95-620.  enacted 

9.  1978.  It  discusses  activities  of 

Federal    Government   during    calendar 

to  comply  with  requirements  of  the 

relating  to  Federal  facilities. 

BACKGROUND 

Powerplant  and  Industrial   Fuel  Use 

JA  or  the  Act),  as  originally  enacted 

provided  in  section  403  that  each  Fed- 

incy  owning  or  operating  any  electric 

,nt,  major  fuel-burning  Installation. 

unit  shall  comply  with  any  prohibi- 

t4rm.  condition,  or  other  substantial  or 

..  requirement  under  this  Act.  to 

extent  as  would  be  the  case  if  such 

installation,  or  unit  were  pri- 

jwned  or  operated. 

ly  21,  1987.  FUA  was  amended  (Pub.  L. 

to  limit  FUA  application  for  new  fa- 

,    to  baseload  powerplants   that  gen- 

( lectricity  for  resale.  Under  the  revi- 

new  electric  powerplants  may  be 

_^d  or  operated  as  a  baseload  power- 

■ithout  the  capability  to  use  coal  or 

alternate  fuel  as  a  primary  energy 

An  electric  powerplant  has  the  capa- 

o  use  coal  or  another  alternate  fuel  if: 

-J  powerplant  has  sufficient  inherent  de- 

cl  aracteristics  to  permit  the  addition  of 

1  ent  necessary  to  render  the  power- 

(  apable  of  using  coal  or  another  alter- 

b1  as  its  primary  energy  source;  and 

powerplant  is  not  physically,  struc- 

,   or  technologically   precluded  from 

oal  or  another  alternate  fuel  as  its 

energy  source.  The  capability  to  use 

.    another  alternate  fuel  does  not  re- 

(  ny  powerplant  to  be  immediately  able 

coal  or  another  alternate  fuel  on  its 

day  of  operation. 

FUA  amendment  greatly  reduced  the 
tion    of   FUA   for    Federal    facilities 
"ederal  agencies  do  not  normally  Con- 
or operate  baseload  powerplants  that 
te    electricity    for    resale.    Further, 
he  enactment  of  FUA  in  1978,  the  De- 
it  of  Energy  (DOE)  has  received  no 
from  any  of  the  Federal  Power  Mar- 
Administrations  for  relief  from  the 
prohibitions.  In  addition,   the  armed 
in  recent  years  have  adopted  a  pol- 
supplying   needed   steam   and    elec- 
through  third-party  contracts  which 
.  ^he  construction  and  operation  of  the 
f(  cility  in  the  hands  of  non-Federal  en- 
As  such,  it  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
iT's   owner,   not  the   Federal   Govern- 
to  seek  exemptions  from  the  FUA.  if 


fi.el 


o  ■ 
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Pursuant   to   section   403(b)   of  FUA.    the 
issued  E^xecutive  Order  No.  12183 
December  19,  1979,  directing  Federal  agen- 
establish  rules  to  achieve  conserva- 
oil  and  natural  gas  by  recipients  of 
Federal  grants,   loans,   contracts,   or   other 
of  financial  assistance.  The  rules  re- 
'ederal  assistance  programs  to  include 
efficiency  standards  which  offer  op- 
portuiities  for  significant  conservation   of 
oil  an  1  natural  gas. 

Exe  lutlve  Order  No.  12217  (issued  June  18, 
1980)    equired  that  the  head  of  each  Execu- 


tive Agency  formally  consult  with  DOE  in 
complying  with  the  purposes  of  FUA.  This 
requirement  was  revoked  by  Executive  Order 
No.  12437.  issued  August  11.  1983. 

Since  the  issuance  of  Executive  order  No. 
12437.  the  DOE  has  continued  to  consult  with 
the  Department  of  Defense  (DoD)  on  an  in- 
formal basis.  No  Government-owned  baseload 
powerplants  were  constructed  by  DoD  in 
1990 

The  May  21,  1987,  amendment  to  the  Fuel 
Use  Act  has  narrowed  its  jurisdiction  to 
cover  only  baseload  electric  powerplants. 
This  narrowed  jurisdiction  has  effectively 
rendered  this  report  moot.  The  amendment, 
however,  did  not  remove  the  requirement  for 
the  annual  submission  of  this  Report  to  Con- 
gress. Therefore,  it  is  recommended  that 
Congress  remove  this  reporting  requirement 
by  deleting  section  403(c)  of  FUA  at  its  earli- 
est opportunity. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
debate  on  the  amendments? 

If  not,  without  objection,  the  amend- 
ments are  agreed  to. 

The  amendments  (No.  1552  and  No. 
1553)  were  agreed  to. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado. 

A.MENDMENT  NO.  ISM 

(Purpose:  To  eliminate  Federal  preemption 

of  manufactured  housing  energy  efficiency 

standards) 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  President,  I  have  an 
amendment  related  to  manufactured 
housing  and  I  would  ask  for  its  consid- 
eration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Wirth) 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  1554. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  118.  line  16.  add  the  following  new 
subsection  6103(c): 

"(c)  Elimination  of  Federal  Preemp- 
tion.—Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
section  943  of  the  Cranston  Gonzalez  Na- 
tional Affordable  Housing  Act  (P.L.  101-623), 
If  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment has  not  issued,  within  one  year  of 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  regula- 
tions establishing  thermal  insulation  and  en- 
ergy efficiency  standards  for  manufactured 
housing  promulgated  (and  effective  before 
1995)  pursuant  to  section  304  of  the  Energy 
Conservation  and  Production  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
6833)  then  States  shall  have  the  authoriza- 
tion to  set  such  thermal  insulation  and  en- 
ergy efficiency  standards  for  manufactured 
housing  at  levels  at  least  as  stringent  as  the 
thermal  performance  standards  under 
ASHRAE  90-2. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  President,  I  am  of- 
fering this  amendment  in  hopes  of  en- 
couraging HUD  to  issue  new  energy  ef- 
ficiency standards  for  manufactured 
housing. 


Energy  efficiency  standards  for  man- 
ufactured housing  have  remained  vir- 
tually unchanged  since  1976— more 
than  15  years  ago — despite  enormous 
improvements  in  technology. 

HUD  was  instructed  to  revise  those 
standards  by  the  Congress  in  1987.  HUD 
has  been  dragging  its  feet  ever  since. 
HUD'S  revisions  were  finally  submitted 
in  November  1990,  only  to  languish  over 
at  0MB  for  13  months.  This  is  absured. 
As  has  happened  so  many  times  over 
the  past  12  years,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  imposed  a  burden  on  States. 
A  number  of  States  are  anxious  to 
set  their  own  standards,  but  the  law 
prevents  them  from  doing  so.  That  is 
what  we  often  do  in  the  area  of  na- 
tional standards— we  preempt  States 
from  setting  standards  in  exchange  for 
a  national  standard.  However,  with 
manufactured  housing  standards  un- 
changed for  15  years,  the  States  are 
getting  restless. 

What  my  amendment  does  is  to  re- 
quire the  issuance  of  manufactured 
housing  standards  within  1  year.  If  the 
standards  are  not  issued,  this  amend- 
ment would  authorize  States  to  set 
their  own  standards  to  a  level  at  least 
as  stringent  as  those  promulgated  by 
the  industry  as  a  voluntary  guide. 

This  amendment  is  supported  by  the 
National  Association  of  State  Energy 
Officials,  who  are  meeting  here  in 
Washington  this  week,  and  the  Na- 
tional Rural  Electric  Cooperative  Asso- 
ciation. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port this  amendment  and  to  join  me  in 
urging  HUD  to  issue  new  energy  effi- 
ciency standards  for  manufactured 
housing. 

Mr.  President,  the  purpose  of  this 
amendment  is  to  encourage  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, this  administration,  to  issue  new 
energy  efficiency  standards  for  manu- 
factured housing.  We  have  for  15  years 
run  under  the  same  standards.  We  all 
know  that  those  standards  have  to  be 
updated.  In  1987.  the  Congress,  in  legis- 
lation, asked  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  to  issue 
these  after  15  years.  Finally,  in  Novem- 
ber 1990,  the  Department  sent  to  0MB 
these  regulations  where  they  have  now 
set  for  13  months. 

The  purpose  of  this  is  to  urge  the  ad- 
ministration to  issue  these  regulations 
and  to  suggest  that  if  this  is  not  done 
the  States  may  then  go  on  and  set 
their  own  standards. 

We  have  always  preempted,  we  hope, 
to  have  national  standards  on  this.  But 
if  this  administration  is  not  going  to 
act,  the  States  certainly  know  that 
they  must  and  should  act.  That  is  the 
purpose  of  this  resolution.  I  believe 
this  has  been  agreed  to  on  both  sides.  I 
hope  the  amendment  will  be  accepted. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
any  further  debate? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  correctly  described  the  amend- 
ment and  we  accept  it. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
any  further  debate  of  the  amendment? 

If  not,  without  objection,  the  amend- 
ment is  agreed  to. 

So,  the  amendment  (No.  1554)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Amendment  No.  isss 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  John- 
ston] proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
1556. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  21,  strike  lines  1  through  14  and  in- 
sert the  following: 
"SEC.  410S.  FEDERAL  FLEETS. 

"(a)  Purchase  Requirements.— 

"(1)  The  Federal  Government  shall  pur- 
chase, lease,  or  otherwise  acquire  at  least — 

"(A)  5.000  alternative  fuel  vehicles  in  1993; 

"(B)  7.500  alternative  fuel  vehicles  in  1994; 
and 

"(C)  10.000  alternative  fuel  vehicles  in  1993. 

"(2)  When  any  Federal  agency  purchases, 
leases,  or  otherwise  acquires  vehicles  for  a 
Federal  fleet,  in  the  years  specified  in  this 
paragraph,  at  least  the  following  percentage 
of  the  vehicles  purchased,  leased,  or  other- 
wise acquired  shall  be  alternative  fuel  vehi- 
cles in  the  respective  years — 

"(A)  in  1996,  25  percent; 

"(B)  in  1997,  33  percent; 

"(C)  in  1998,  50  percent; 

"(D)  in  1999,  75  percent;  and 

"(E)  in  2000  and  each  year  thereafter,  90 
percent." 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  accelerates  the  schedule 
under  which  the  Federal  Government 
must  acquire  alternatively  fueled  vehi- 
cles as  follows:  We  accelerate  to  1993, 
5,000  vehicles,  or  10  percent;  by  1994, 
7,500  vehicles,  or  15  percent;  by  1995,  10 
percent,  or  10,000  vehicles. 

Mr.  President,  earlier  this  afternoon 
I  described  what  I  considered  to  be  a 
very  tough  requirement  of  Federal  pur- 
chase of  Federal  fleets  for  alter- 
natively fueled  vehicles.  We  pointed 
out  that  purchase  obligation  begins  in 
1995. 

After  a  great  deal  of  work,  with  Mr. 
Sam  Skinner  and  with  others  at  GSA 
wanting  to  do  the  maximum  amount  in 
the  quickest  time  we  could,  we  were 
able  to  get  this  agreement  that  we  will 
accelerate  that  purchase  in  accordance 
with  the  schedule  just  described. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  debate  on  the  amendment? 


If  not,  without  objection,  the  amend- 
ment is  agreed  to. 

So,  the  amendment  (No.  1555)  was 
agreed  to. 

Amendment  No.  isse 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  another  amendment  to  the  desk 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consider- 
ation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  John- 
ston] proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
1556. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  32.  following  line  8.  insert  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(d)  State  Incentives.— within  18  months 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  title,  the 
Governor  of  each  State  in  which  there  is  lo- 
cated a  fleet  subject  to  the  alternative  fuel 
vehicle  purchase  requirements  of  section  4103 
or  4104.  shall  submit  to  the  Secretary  a  re- 
port concerning  the  incentives  for  alter- 
native fuel  vehicles  considered  or  approved 
by  the  State.  Each  State  subject  to  the  re- 
quirements of  this  section  shall  consider: 

"(1)  allowing  public  utilities  to  Include  in 
rates  costs  associated  with  the  development 
and  installation  of  alternative  fuel  facilities 
to  the  extent  that  such  Inclusion  would  not 
create  competitive  disadvantages  for  other 
market  participants; 

"(2)  exempting  alternative  fuel  vehicles 
that  operate  only  on  alternative  fuel  from 
high  occupancy  vehicle  and  other  such  high- 
way vehicle  restrictions; 

"(3)  exempting  alternative  fuel  vehicles 
from  state  highway  taxes,  road  tolls,  vehicle 
and  fuel  sales  taxes,  and  other  state  taxes  or 
charges  otherwise  applicable  to  motor  vehi- 
cles; and 

"(4)  providing  alternative  fuel  vehicles  spe- 
cial parking  at  public  buildings,  airports, 
and  transportation  facilities." 

EXPLANA-nON 

This  amendment,  modeled  after  Title  I  of 
the  Public  Utility  Regulatory  Policies  Act  of 
1978  (Public  Law  95-617).  requires  States  to 
consider  various  incentives  to  promote  use  of 
alternative  fuel  vehicles  and  to  report  to  the 
Secretary  of  Energy  the  results  of  their  con- 
sideration. The  amendment  is  limited  to 
States  In  which  State,  municipal,  or  private 
fleets  subject  to  bill's  purchase  requirements 
are  located. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment,  modeled  after  title  I  of 
the  Public  Utility  Regulatory  Policies 
Act  of  1978,  called  PURPA,  requires 
States  to  consider  various  incentives 
to  promote  use  of  alternative  fuel  vehi- 
cles and  to  report  to  the  Secretary  of 
Energy  the  results  of  their  consider- 
ation. The  amendment  is  limited  to 
States  in  which  State  municipal  or  pri- 
vate fleets  subject  to  the  bill's  pur- 
chase requirements  are  located. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  I  have  a  question  for 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana.  My  ques- 
tion is  directed  to  the  State  incentives 
position  of  the  amendment. 


If  a  State  were  to  allow  its  utilities 
to  include  in  the  utilities'  general  or 
overall  rate  base  the  costs  associated 
with  the  installation  of  alternative  fuel 
fueling  facilities,  would  this  not  result 
in  a  unit  cost  advantage  to  the  utility 
that  would  adversely  affect  the  estab- 
lishment and  proper  functioning  of 
competitive  markets?  In  other  words, 
would  not  the  utility  thereby  enjoy  a 
cross-subsidy  that  would  tend  to  dis- 
courage competition  from  other  alter- 
native fuel  providers? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  question.  First,  it  should  be 
noted  that  the  amendment  I'equires 
submission  of  a  study  only,  but  does 
not  require  implementation  of  the  sev- 
eral items  suggested.  It  is  the  intent  of 
the  amendment  that  the  States  study 
very  carefully  the  potential  effects  of 
its  regulatory  actions  upon  competi- 
tion in  this  emergency  industry,  and  to 
religiously  avoid  providing  any  com- 
petitive advantage  to  traditional  regu- 
lated utilities.  If  rate  base  treatment 
of  such  costs  are  maintained  on  a  sepa- 
rate or  incremental  basis,  presumably 
no  such  advantage  would  insure  to  the 
utility.  On  the  other  hand,  if  such  costs 
are  rolled  into  the  utilities  general  or 
overall  customer  rate  base,  it  should  be 
at  a  minimum,  required  to  provide  its 
potential  competitors  equal  access  to 
its  services  at  comparable  rates. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  that  clarification. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  debate  on  the  amendment? 

If  not.  without  objection,  the  amend- 
ment is  agreed  to. 

So.   the  amendment  (No.   1556)  was 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

amendment  No.  1557 

(Purpose:  To  include  as  eligible  expenses  in 
the  Surface  Transportation  Program  cap- 
ital costs  related  to  the  purchase  of  alter- 
native fuel  school  buses) 
Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
next  amendment  which  I  will  shortly 
send  to  the  desk  includes  as  eligible  ex- 
penses in  the  Surface  Transportation 
Program  capital  costs  related  to  the 
purchase    of   alternative    fuel    school 
buses  and  it  authorizes  $10  million  for 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  1993.  1994,  and 
1995,  for  the  purpose  of  providing  finan- 
cial assistance   to   States  or  subdivi- 
sions thereof  to  meet  incremental  costs 
attributable  to  use  by  school  buses  of 
alternative  fuels. 

Mr.  President,  I  now  send  that 
amendment  to  the  desk  on  behalf  of 
Senator  Nickles. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  bill  clerk  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  John- 
ston], for  Mr.  Nickles.  proposes  an  amend- 
ment numbered  1557. 
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JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unani]  aous  consent  that  reading:  of  the 
ainen<  ment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
object  on,  it  is  so  ordered. 

punendment  is  as  follows: 

page  32,  after  line  8,  insert  the  fol- 
new  section: 

1112.  School  Bus  Fleet  Financial  As- 
Program.— There  is  authorized  to 
appropriated  to  the  Secretary  not  more 
0.000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
and  1995  to  remain  available  until 
for  purposes  of  providing  financial 
to  any  State,  including  any  agen- 
mufaicipality  or  political  subdivision  of  a 
ir  the  District  of  Columbia,  to  meet 
costs  attributable  to  the  use  by 
buses   of  alternative   fuels,   as   that 
defined  in  section  4101(1)  of  this  sub- 
i|icluding  purchase  and  installation  of 
fuel    refueling   facilities  to   be 
primarily  for  school  bus  refueling  and 
of  school  buses  to  make  them  ca- 
using only  an  alternative  fuel  (ex- 
diesel  school  buses  may  be  con- 
to  run  on  a  combination  of  diesel  and 
gas),  provided  that,  any  conversion 
ands  authorized  by  this  section  must 
with  the  warranty  and  safety  re- 
fer alternative  fuel  conversions 
in  section  247  of  the  Clean  Air  Act 
of  1990. 
A  the  Table  of  Contents,  on  page  2. 
ntle  VI,  Subtitle  A,  list  "Sec.  4112. 
Bus  Fleet  Financial  Assistance  Pro- 
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NICKLES.   Mr.  President,  I  am 
an  amendment  to  the  National 
Security  Act  of  1992,  to  estab- 
progrram  within  the  Department 
to  provide  financial  assist- 
to    States,    municipalities,    and 
districts  for  grants  or  loan  guar- 
for   the   incremental   purchase 
of  alternative  fuel  schoolbuses. 
c4nversion  of  schoolbuses  to  dedi- 
alternative  fuels  or  natural  gas 
diesel   combination   bus   conver- 
and  for  purchase  and  installation 
refueling  equipment.  The  fund- 
althorized  by  this  amendment  will 
subject  to  appropriations. 

my  intention  that  the  DOE  pro- 
would  respond  to  applications  by 
States,   municipalities,   or  school 
for  this  assistance,  and  fairly 
the  limited  funds  that  may  be 
for  this  program  to  all  de- 
applicants,  whether  or  not  they 
)e  required  purchase  or  convert 
-fueled   vehicles   under   the 
fuel    fleets    provisions    of 
The  DOE  should  give  an  equi- 
portion  of  the  funding  under  this 
to  those  school  districts  that 
Co  further  the  goals  of  this  bill, 
f  they  are  not  within  metropoli- 

of  over  250,000  persons. 

schoolbuses  that  are  converted 

alternative  fuels  using  funding 

by    this    amendment    would 

;o  meet  the  requirements  for  war- 

and  safety  for  alternative  fuel 

established     under     the 

Air  Act  Amendments  of  1990. 

eligibility  is  given  to  conver- 
to  dual  fueling  with  diesel  and 
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natural  gas  to  permit  conversions  of 
the  current,  and  in  many  cases  rel- 
atively new,  diesel  schoolbuses  with 
clean  burning  natural  gas.  The  defini- 
tion of  qualifying  alternative  fuels  is 
taken  from  subsection  4101(e)  of  the 
bill,  and  includes  the  entire  range  of  el- 
igible alternative  fuels  under  the  bill's 
fleet  program,  including  natural  gas, 
liquefied  petroleum  gases,  and  alcohol 
fuels. 

This  program  will  assist  States  in 
meeting  their  environmental  goals  as 
well  as  national  energy  security  goals. 
In  addition,  the  program  will  permit 
the  States  to  assist  school  districts  In 
complying  with  the  mandate  in  S.  1220, 
the  National  Energy  Security  Act  of 
1991,  as  reported  by  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources,  that  all 
school  districts  in  metropolitan  areas 
of  250,000  or  more  that  have  a  fleet  of  20 
or  more  vehicles  must  purchase  in- 
creasing percentages  of  alternative 
fueled  vehicles  beginning  in  1995,  10 
percent  escalating  to  90  percent  for  2000 
and  thereafter. 

The  program  will  also  assist  school 
districts  that  wish  to  begin  converting 
or  purchasing  vehicles  in  the  1993  fiscal 
year,  rather  than  wait  for  Clean  Air 
Act  and  the  energy  bill's  alternative 
fuel  conversion  mandates  beginning  in 
1996.  Early  conversions  will  not  only 
reduce  air  pollution  and  petroleum  im- 
ports immediately,  but  will  also  pro- 
vide funding  and  planning  flexibility  to 
the  school  districts  during  the  transi- 
tion to  the  1996  mandate  for  purchases 
of  new  vehicles. 

School  districts  throughout  the 
country  are  financially  strapped.  At 
the  same  time,  schoolbus  fleets  present 
one  of  the  best  opportunities  for  alter- 
native fuel  fleet  programs:  Generally 
centrally  fueled,  usually  short  range, 
parked  overnight  in  central  location, 
large  vehicles  without  heavy-duty  load 
requirements.  These  school  districts 
need  additional  resources  to  finance 
the  relatively  high  up- front  capital, 
costs  of  refueling  pumps,  conversion 
costs,  and  incremental  purchase  price 
of  buses.  Without  the  funding  this 
amendment  would  give  the  State  to  as- 
sist the  school  districts  in  overcoming 
the  high  initial  costs,  the  school  dis- 
tricts may  not  be  able  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  long-term  cost  savings  that 
could  be  realized  by  using  compressed 
natural  gas  or  liquefied  petroleum 
gases  in  their  schoolbuses.  The  pro- 
gram also  will  help  ensure  that  school 
districts  will  have  adequate  funding  to 
avoid  safety  shortcuts  that  might  be 
forced  on  them  under  the  mandatory 
purchase  program  if  adequate  funding 
were  not  available. 

The  Oklahoma  Conservation  Com- 
mission, in  its  third  year  of  managing 
a  natural  gas  conversion  program  for 
the  Tulsa  school  district.  The  Tulsa 
district  has  become  a  national  leader 
in  pursuing  natural  ga^  schoolbuses, 
with  over  120  schoolbuses  in  action  or 


on  order.  The  buses  generally  are  a  bal- 
ance between  original  equipment  man- 
ufacturer natural  gas  fueled  and  con- 
versions from  diesel  buses.  The  Tulsa 
district  has  calculated  the  annual  fuel 
savings  from  the  conversions  to  about 
$1,000  per  bus  per  year.  The  conversions 
are  $3,000  per  bus,  and  special  arrange- 
ments were  made  to  acquire  refueling 
systems.  AGA  estimates  that,  exclud- 
ing land  acquisition  costs,  high-speed 
natural  gas  refueling  facilities  now 
cost  about  $3,000  per  vehicle.  With  a 
useful  life  for  schoolbuses  of  at  least  10 
years,  the  long-term  paybacks  are  ex- 
cellent. However,  assistance  is  needed 
for  the  up-front  capital  costs,  particu- 
larly for  the  refueling  systems. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  considered  and  agreed 
to,  without  objection. 

So  the  amendment  (No.  1557)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Amendment  No.  ism 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
shortly  send  to  the  desk  an  amendment 
on  behalf  of  Senator  Symms  which 
clarifies  that  fuels  derived  from  vege- 
table oils  or  other  biomass  sources  to 
replace  gasoline  or  diesel  fuels  are  not 
precluded  by  definition  from  being  con- 
sidered alternative  fuels  under  the  act. 

Mr.  President,  I  send  that  amend- 
ment to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its  imme- 
diate consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  John- 
ston] for  Mr.  Symms  proposes  an  amendment 
numbered  1558. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

Section  1.  In  Title  IV  of  the  bill.  Section 
4101,  page  18.  delete  "and"  on  line  6.  and  at 
the  end  of  line  6  add  the  following:  "and  any 
other  fuel  that  is  substantially 
nonpetroleum.  including  fuels  other  than  al- 
cohol that  are  derived  from  biological  mate- 
rials;" 

Section  2.  In  Title  IV  of  the  bill.  Section 
4304.  page  58,  delete  "and"  on  line  24,  and  at 
the  end  of  line  25  add  the  following:  "and  any 
other  fuel  that  is  substantially 
nonpetroleum.  including  fuels  other  than  al- 
cohol that  are  derived  from  biological  mate- 
rials;" 

Section  3.  In  Title  IV  of  the  bill.  Section 
4304.  page  58,  following  "gasoline"  on  line  2, 
delete  the  comma  and  insert:  "or  diesel," 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  high  eru- 
cic  acid  oil  crops,  such  as  rapeseed  and 


crambe,  have  been  shown  to  be  a  re- 
newable source  of  alternate  diesel  fuel. 
This  oil  can  be  processed  into  a  fuel 
grade  product  using  very  simple  tech- 
nology and  relatively  inexpensive 
equipment. 

Tests  have  been  done  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Idaho,  North  Dakota  State  Uni- 
versity, University  of  Illinois,  and  the 
USDA  research  station  at  Peoria,  IL, 
on  winter  rapeseed,  sunflower,  and  soy- 
bean oils  and  their  ability  to  replace  or 
be  mixed  with  diesel.  The  tests  have 
shown  that  winter  rapeseed  from  the 
Pacific  Northwest  has  had  the  best  en- 
ergy budget  and  best  engine  perform- 
ance of  any  oilseed  crop  yet  evaluated. 
Initial  engine  tests  indicate  that  the 
alcohol  ester  of  high  erucic  acid  de- 
rived from  rapeseed  oil  could  be  di- 
rectly substituted  for  diesel  fuel  in  un- 
modified engines.  This  particular 
biodiesel  fuel  would  also  significantly 
reduce  the  air-polluting  emissions  of 
diesel  engines. 

During  consideration  of  the  Clean  Air 
Act  Amendments  of  1990,  I  sponsored 
an  amendment,  which  later  became 
law,  requiring  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  to  evaluate  the  fea- 
sibility of  using  ethanol  and  high  eru- 
cic acid  rapeseed  oil  as  an  alternative 
to  diesel  fuel.  This  amendment  has  led 
to  the  establishment  of  a  National 
Biodiesel  Program.  Development  of 
this  alternative  diesel  fuel  is  progress- 
ing. 

To  my  surprise,  when  I  studied  S. 
1220  and  now  S.  2166,  there  was  no  pro- 
vision including  nonpetroleum  compo- 
nents of  alternative  diesel  fuels  in  the 
definition  of  alternative  fuels.  The 
amendment  I  am  sponsoring  today  cor- 
rects this  omission. 

My  amendment  moves  this  bill's  defi- 
nition of  alternative  fuels  from  simply 
listing  known  alternative  fuels  to  a 
broader,  more  inclusive  definition.  Any 
fuel  that  is  substantially  nonpetroleum 
will  be  included  as  an  alternative  fuel 
with  my  amendment. 

This  amendment  also  amends  the 
section  of  the  bill  defining  replacement 
fuels  to  include  diesel.  The  committee 
bill  provided  only  that  gasoline  was  to 
be  defined  as  a  replacement  fuel. 

There  are  many  reasons  to  include 
alternative  diesel  fuels  in  the  defini- 
tion of  alternative  fuels.  Diesel  is  actu- 
ally more  fuel  efficient  than  gasoline, 
but  per  engine  emissions  of  SO,,  NO,, 
and  CO2,  tend  to  be  higher  with  diesel 
engines.  And,  the  U.S.  Alternative 
Fuels  Council,  in  their  resolution  to 
Congress  of  December  12,  1990,  included 
"non-petroleum  components  of  refor- 
mulated diesel"  in  their  list  of  alter- 
native fuels.  We  should  take  that  ad- 
vice here  in  the  U.S.  Senate. 

Like  most  alternative  fuels,  alter- 
native diesel  fuel  can  help  reduce  our 
dependence  on  foreign  oil,  can  clean 
the  air,  and  can  give  American  farmers 
a  new  cash  crop.  In  fact,  some  farmers 
in  Idaho  are  running  their  tractors  on 
the  fuel  growing  in  their  fields. 


Although  I've  focused  on  alternative 
diesel  fuels  derived  from  alcohol  esters 
of  vegetable  oil,  my  amendment  is  not 
prescriptive.  Any  fuel  that  is  substan- 
tially nonpetroleum  will  be  included  as 
an  alternative  fuel. 

The  benefit  of  this  language  is  that 
research  may  discover  other  fuels 
which  we  do  not  know  about  or  can 
even  imagrine  today.  This  amendment 
provides  a  level  playing  field  for  these 
newly  discovered  fuels. 

I  believe  the  amendment  improves 
this  bill  considerably.  However,  I  want 
to  take  a  moment  to  complement  the 
managers  on  the  alternative  fuels  title 
of  S.  2166.  The  provisions  giving  the 
Secretary  of  Energy  flexibility  in  se- 
lecting alternative  fuels  for  different 
regions  of  the  country  is  very  rational. 

I  also  want  to  thank  Senator  John- 
ston's and  Senator  Wallop's  commit- 
tee staff  who  gave  my  staff  help  and 
advice  on  the  drafting  of  this  language. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  debate?  Without  objection,  the 
amendment  is  agreed  to. 

So  the  amendment  (No.  1558)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  WIRTH  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  President.  I  do  have 
an  amendment.  We  have  been  running 
a  lot  of  amendments  over  here. 

Does  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
have  any  amendments? 

Mr.  WALLOP.  I  have  an  amendment 
that  has  also  been  agreed  to. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Please  go  ahead. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming. 

Amendment  No.  1559 
(Purpose:  Off-road  vehicles) 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
shortly  send  an  amendment  to  the  desk 
and  ask  that  it  be  stated.  It  basically 
includes  off-road  vehicles  in  the  alter- 
native fuels  section. 

Mr.  President,  I  send  the  amendment 
to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Wallop] 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  1559. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

In  section  4302(4)  on  page  57,  line  6.  before 
"capable"  insert  "and  off-road  vehicles". 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
explained    the   amendment   and   it   is 


agreeable,  to  my  knowledge,  with  the 
majority. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

The  PRESIDmO  OFFICER.  If  there 
is  no  further  debate,  without  objection, 
the  amendment  is  agreed  to. 

So  the  amendment  (No.  1559)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  WIRTH  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado. 

Amendment  No.  isa 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  President,  I  have  an 
amendment  and  I  ask  for  its  inunediate 
consideration. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Could  I  inquire  of  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  what  the 
amendment  relates  to. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  I  have  two  amendments. 
They  have  both  been  cleared.  One  is  on 
the  Western  Hemisphere  Consultative 
Commission. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Wirth]  for 
himself  and  Mr.  Lieberman  proposes  an 
amendment  numbered  1560. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  Title  VI,  add  the  following 
new  subtitle: 

consultative  commission  on  western 
hemisphere  energy  and  environment 

Sec.  .  Findings.— The  Congress  finds 
thatr- 

(1)  there  is  a  growing  mutual  economic 
interdependence  among  the  countries  of 
North  America  and  the  Western  Hemisphere; 

(2)  energy  and  environmental  issues  are  in- 
trinsically linked  and  must  be  considered  to- 
gether when  formulating  policy  on  the 
broader  issue  of  sustainable  economic  devel- 
opment for  each  of  these  countries  and  for 
the  Western  Hemisphere  as  a  whole; 

(3)  when  developing  their  respective  energy 
infrastructures,  countries  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere  must  account  for  existing  and 
emerging  environmental  constraints,  and  do 
so  in  a  way  that  results  in  sustainable  long- 
term  economic  growth; 

(4)  the  coordination  of  respective  national 
energy  and  environmental  policies  of  the 
governments  of  Canada,  Mexico.  Venezuela, 
the  United  States  and,  as  appropriate,  other 
countries  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  could 
be  substantially  improved  through  regular 
consultation  among  these  countries; 

(5)  the  development,  production  and  con- 
sumption of  energy  can  affect  environmental 
quality,  and  the  environmental  consequences 
of  energy-related  activities  are  not  conflned 
within  national  boundaries,  but  are  regional 
and  global  in  scope; 

(6)  although  the  Western  Hemisphere  is 
richly  endowed  with  indigenous  energy  re- 
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CPNSULTATIVE  COMMISSION  ON  WEST- 
ERN HEMISPHERE  ENERGY  AND  EN- 
VIRONMENT. 

(a)  DEfiNmoNS. — For  purpose  of  this  sub- 
title— 

(1)  "Cimmission"  means  the  Consultative 
Commisi  ion  on  Western  Hemisphere  Energy 
and  Env:  ronment;  and 

(2)  "pi  rticlpatlng  governments"  refers  to 
the  gov  rnments  of  Canada.  Mexico,  Ven- 
ezuela, t  le  United  States  of  America,  and,  as 
deemed  ippropriate  by  the  President,  other 
Western  Hemisphere  countries. 

(b)  Nl  BOTIATIONS.— The  President  is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  initiate  negotiations 
with  th(  participating  governments  for  the 
establlsl  ment  of  a  multinational  Consult- 
ative C(  mmlssion  on  Western  Hemisphere 
Energy  <  nd  Environment. 

(c)  Ob  jectives  of  Negotiations.— In  the 
course  c  r  the  negotiations,  the  President  is 
encourai  ed  to  meet  the  following  purposes- 
CD  the  objectives  of  the  Commission  shall 
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energy    markets    of    the    United 
linked  with  those  in  other  coun- 
the  Western  Hemisphere  and  the 


ecommend  to  the  participating  gov- 
actions.  policies  and  institutional 
that  will  enhance  cooperation 
polity  coordination  among  their  respec- 
cou  itries  in  the  future  development  and 
indigenous  energy  resources  and  tech- 
and  in  the  future  development  and 
implem*itation  of  measures  to  protect  the 
environi  lent  of  the  Western  Hemisphere;  and 
•ecommend  to  the  participating  gov- 
actions  and  policies  that  will  en- 
and  environmental  cooperation 
coordination  among  the  countries  of  the 
Hemisphere  and  the  world; 
Commission  shall  include  represent- 


respective    energy    and    environ- 
ninistries  or  departments  of  the  par- 
governments; 

parliamentary  or  legislative  bodies 
legislative  responsibilities  for  energy 
envfronmental  matters; 

governmental  and  non-govem- 
jbservers  appointed  by  the  heads  of 
ticipating  government  on  the  basis 
jxperience  and  expertise;  and 
imall  secretariat  chosen  by  the  par- 
governments  for  their  expertise  in 
areM  of  energy  and  the  environment; 


Commission's  authority- 
terminate  five  years  from  the 
the  agreement  under  which  it  was 
and 
be  extended  for  a  five-year  term  at 
of  the  previous  term  by  agree- 
oflthe  participating  governments. 

—The  President  shall,   within 

of  the  enactment  of  this  legislation, 

o  the  Congress  on  the  progress  to- 
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ward  the  establishment  of  the  Commission 
and  achievement  of  the  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion." 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  President.  I  am  of- 
fering this  amendment  on  behalf  of  my- 
self and  Senator  Lieberman.  This  re- 
lates to  the  development  of  the  North 
American  Energy  and  Environmental 
Planning  Commission.  Increasingly,  we 
are  working  in  the  United  States  with 
Canada  and  with  Mexico.  What  this 
amendment  does  is  to  authorize  and  di- 
rect the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  initiate  negotiations  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  such  a  consultative  com- 
mission on  Western  Hemisphere  envi- 
rotmftnt  and  energy  issues. 

Mr.  President,  this  has  been  cleared 
on  both  sides. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  authorizes  and  directs  the 
President  to  initiate  negotiations  with 
the  Governments  of  Canada,  Mexico, 
Venezuela,  and  other  Western  Hemi- 
sphere countries,  as  appropriate,  to  es- 
tablish a  multinational  Consultative 
Commission  on  Western  Hemisphere 
Energy  and  Environment. 

This  is  a  worthwhile  amendment  that 
recognizes  that  there  is  growing  inter- 
dependence among  the  countries  of 
North  America  and  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere as  a  whole  within  the  spheres  of 
energy  and  the  environment. 

The  amendment  would  enhance  co- 
operation and  coordination  of  energy 
and  environmental  policies. 

The  amendment  provides  that,  in  the 
negotiations  to  establish  the  Commis- 
sion, the  President  is  encouraged  to 
meet  certain  objectives,  including: 
that  the  purpose  of  the  Commission  be 
to  evaluate  the  energy  and  environ- 
mental situations,  trends  and  policies 
of  the  participating  countries  from  the 
viewpoint  of  North  America  and  the 
Western  Hemisphere  as  a  whole;  and 
that  the  Commission  recommend  to 
the  i)articipating  governments  actions 
and  policies  to  enhance  cooperation  in 
the  development  and  use  of  indigenous 
energy  resources  and  technologies  and 
in  the  development  and  implementa- 
tion of  measures  to  protect  the  envi- 
ronment of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

Energy  and  environmental  issues  fig- 
ure prominently  in  ongoing  discussions 
on  a  North  America  Free  Trade  Agree- 
ment. Senator  Wirth's  amendment  will 
complement  these  talks,  as  well  as 
other  ongoing  initiatives  in  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  the 
United  States  could  ease  pressure  on 
world  oil  supplies  by  encouraging  oil 
exploration  and  development  in  areas 
outside  the  Middle  East.  This  objective 
was  recognized  by  President  Bush's  na- 
tional energry  strategy  which  also  rec- 
ognized that  efforts  must  also  be  un- 
dertaken to  diversify  sources  of  oil  sup- 
ply outside  that  region. 

The  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Colorado    encourages   cooperation    be- 


tween the  United  States  and  nations  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere  in  the  devel- 
opment of  their  energy  sources.  The 
OTA  report  entitled  "U.S.  Oil  Import 
Vulnerability"  discussed  the  oppor- 
tunity that  exists  for  U.S.  industry  to 
participate  in  joint  ventures  to  assist 
"sister  nations  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere in  petroleum  development."  On 
October  28,  1991,  a  Forbes  article  enti- 
tled "A  Saudi  Arabia  in  our  own  back- 
yard?", said  "one  of  the  largest  petro- 
leum reserves  in  the  world,  on  a  par 
with  Saudi  Arabia's,  the  heavy  oils  in 
the  Orinoco  Basin  alone  could  supply 
the  entire  world  with  oil  for  10  years  at 
current  consumption  rates — if  re- 
searchers could  figure  out  how  to  effi- 
ciently commercialize  these  tarlike  bi- 
tumen reserves." 

The  Government  of  Venezuela  has 
announced  a  massive  $48  billion,  6-year 
progrram  designed  to  increase  produc- 
tion by  57  percent— to  3.3  million  bar- 
rels [MMBD]  a  day  by  1996,  and  be- 
tween 4  million  to  5  MMBD  by  the  year 
2000.  Their  plan  also  calls  for  a  fivefold 
increase  in  petrochemical  refining,  a  $3 
billion  liquefied  natural  gas  project,  in 
partnership  with  Exxon,  Shell,  and 
Mitsubishi;  and  a  major  push  to  com- 
mercialize the  vast  reserves  of  very 
heavy  oil  and  bitumen  in  the  Orinoco 
Basin. 

Through  enhanced  cooperation  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Ven- 
ezuela, this  expansion  program  can 
provide  opportunities  for  United  States 
service,  drilling,  and  engineering  com- 
panies. Companies  in  my  own  State  of 
Wyoming  have  expressed  interest  in 
working  with  Venezuela  to  develop 
their  energy  resources. 

A  report  entitled  the  "Venezuelan- 
U.S.  petroleum  Relationship  Past, 
Present,  and  Future"  by  G.  Henry  M. 
Schuler  of  the  Center  for  Strategic  and 
International  Studies  summarizes  the 
relationship  in  the  following  manner: 

The  close  geographic  proximity  of  Ven- 
ezuela's huge  resource  base  to  the  gigantic 
U.S.  market  has  long  provided  a  natural 
foundation  for  a  mutually  rewarding  rela- 
tionship. In  building  a  commercial  frame- 
work upon  that  foundation,  individuals  and 
corporations  have  developed  extensive  links 
based  upon  professional  associations,  univer- 
sity ties,  international  employment,  capital 
investment,  technology  exchange,  and  mar- 
ket interdependence.  Shared  democratic  and 
human  rights  values  as  well  as  cooperative 
international  and  hemispheric  policies  pro- 
vide a  strategic  and  political  roof  over  that 
structure. 

We  need  more  than  just  rhetoric  re- 
garding the  development  of  a  Western 
Hemisphere  energy  policy.  This  effort 
supports  on-going  initiatives  by  the  ad- 
ministration to  work  with  countries  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere  in  the  devel- 
opment of  their  energy  sources. 

Among  the  benefits  of  Western  Hemi- 
sphere economic  cooperation  is  en- 
hanced energy  security  for  the  United 
States.  This  will  lead  to  enhanced  mar- 
kets for  U.S.  goods  and  services  and  an 
enlargement  of  our  export  markets. 
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Mr.    LIEBERMAN.    Mr.    President,    I  oil  source  to  the  Persian  Gulf.  During  1990.     investment  capital  is  needed  in  Venezuela's 

rise  to  support  the  amendment  of  sen-  Venezuela  provided  about  13  percent  of  the     production  and  refining  sectors, 

ior  Senator  from  Colorado  to  create  a  ^""""^^  °^'  *°<^  petroleum  products  imported 

Consultative   Commission   on   Western  ^^  '^®  ""*'*•*  S"***^-  Venezuela  plans  to       TABLE  1.2— VENEZUELA'S  OIL  INVESTMENT  HEEDS  FOR 

Hemisphere  Energy  and  Environment.  ^^'*'"'  '"'^'^^^^  *"  °"  production  through                                 iggj.gg 

There  is,  as  the  amendment  indicates,        since  1976.  when  Venezuela  nationalized  Its    ""'" '"  '^"'«"" 

a    "growing    mutual    economic    inter-     oil  and  gas  industry,  U.S.  petroleum  compa-  ~ ^^ 

dependence    among    the    countries    of  nies  have  not  invested  in  oil  exploration.                 investment  iw                    cojt          ^Sii 

North  America  and  the  Western  Hemi-     production,  or  rettning  in  Venezuela.  While    — 

sphere."  Venezuela  adopted  reforms  in  1991  intended     bSflStK^imiii 7 1 "jj  m 

This  amendment  is  similar  in  intent  **  encourage  joint  venture  participation  in     intenutio«»iittiiiiiiiiTJ~_ZZZ!.'              u               u 

to   legislation   that  I  introduced   last    ^^^^    ^^^^^-    impediments    to    investment    Expi^ition u  s 

November,    the    Western    Hemisphere  exist,  and  the  1991  reforms  have  not  been  suf-     Don^hTSiSriZirZZZrZ              "                j 

Enerev  Security  Promotion  Art    Roth     "«=i«"'^  ^  '""ing  about  U.S.  investment.  Nev-     oti»f ?  i 

fiJi    w<  j^r  oi:L^        ?      ^  v,,,     ertheless.  should  the  existing  investment  im-  ,^ ,  

the    Wirth    amendment    and    my    bill     pediments  be  removed.  Venezuela  offers  sev-  ^" ^^^  "» 

strive  to  Increase  cooperation  between  eral  conditions  that  are  attractive  for  U.S.       swrtt.  povsa. 

the  United  States  and  its  neighbors  in  investment.  Through  a  variety  of  efforts,  the        ««  «hnu,n  m  fhu  t„Ma    onvcA  „i»„    » 

this  hemispher^North  and  South-on  U.S.  government  has  already  lent  support  to     usf abJut  oni  haff  oftS  ^eTulred  S36  bmio^ 

%^''°r;"p'f ^.V°"".''  r^^^  Pf  ^^"^i,  Venezuela's  energy  sector.                                       Tm^' n^t^i^^Ldlncr'eS:  reXrTductlo^n" 

Senator  Glenn  and  I  requested  the  factors  affecting  continued  increases  in      pdvsa  plans  to  increase  its  overall  produc- 

GAO  to  do  a  study  on  Venezuelan  en-  Venezuelan  oil  production                   tion  by  about  52  percent  to  meet  its  1996  pro- 

ergy  early  last  year  which  was  com-  Venezuelan  oil   production  peaked  at  3.7     ductlon  goal  of  3.3  million  barrels  per  day. 

pleted  and  released  by  GAO  in  Decem-  million   barrels  per  day   in   1970  and   then     Most  of  this  production  expansion  would  be 

ber.  That  report  highlights  the  poten-  sradually  declined  until  1985.  This  trend  has    directed  toward  heavy  and  extra-heavy  crude 

tial  for  investment  by  American  com-  *'**"  reversed  in  recent  years.  Production  in-     oil:  PDVSA  plans  to  increase  production  in 

panics  in  the  Venezuelan  oil  industry.  '"''f.T^   gradually    from   approximately    1.7     these  areas  by  over  140  percent  (to  approxl- 

PWvate  sector  investmpnt  mnst  hP  an  '"""°°  ^*"®'*  ^"^  ^^^  '"  ^^  ^  approxi-     mately  1  million  barrels  per  day). 

<V^  J^»i  ^o  f    investment  must  be  an  lately  2.1  million  barrels  per  day  in  1990.  By        PDVSA  budgets  40  percent  of  its  oil  invest- 

integral  part  of  such  a  policy.  I  hope  1996.  PDVSA  plans  to  have  increased  produc-     ment  capital  to  increase  domestic  and  inter- 

and  believe  that  we  can  cooperate  not  tion  to  approximately  3.3  million  barrels  per     national  refining  for  all  crude  oil.  Its  goal  is 

only  with  Venezuela,  but  with  all  with  day.  Production  rates  for  1980  through  1990,     to   increase  refining  by   about  34   percent, 

all  of  our  neighbors,  on  developing  an  along  with  PDVSA's  planned  increases  in     Most  of  the  capital  would  be  used  to  expand 

environmentally  sound  energy  policy,  production  through  1996,  are  shown  in  table     heavy  and  extra-heavy  crude  oil  refining  by 

The   Wirth   Commission   is   a   positive  ^-^^                                                                        over  380  percent, 

first  sten  in  achievine  this  ?oal  PDVSA  also  intends  to  expand  its  explo- 

I  was  concerned  to  hear  that  there  ^^^""^  ll-VENEZUELAN  OIL  PRODUCTION  (1980-96)       ration  activities  to  add  approximately  5  bil- 

was    an    attempted    military    coup    in  IBar^is  ,n  m,ii«»s)                               lion  barrels  of  lighter  crude  oils  to  its  proven 

Venezuela  todav   but  vprv  nlpaispd  that reserves.'  Further,  the  company  intends  to 

D^roiH^tf/^f  1      'a    .^        o  P^®*^®*^  ^V.t'^  irT/r-        '*'''?'         Purchase  22  new  oil  tankers  to  increase  its 

President  Carlos  Andres  Perez  was  able  be, Z^mis     .^^^      earnings  by  transporting  its  own  crude  oil 

to  defeat  the  attempt.  This  action  un-    ■. per  aay       prevmus  m     ^^^  petroleum  products. 

derscores  the  need  for  enhanced  co-  i'"-  pdvsa  plans  to  finance  its  Investment 
operation  between  the  United  States,  j'j? ™" |j  J5'  needs  through  internal  cash  fiow.  inter- 
Venezuela,  and  the  other  nations  of  the  1982  Z~IZ."Z.J~'Z"               ii             -10     national  borrowing,  and  investment  capital 

hemisphere.  By  helping  Venezuela  de-  1,^ — " \i  "«     ob'^ned  from  foreign  or  Venezuelan  private 

velop  its  energy  sector,  we  are,  at  the  m  ZIZZZZZZZZ:              u              -6     JP^fstors.  For  part  of  its  investment  needs, 

same  time   helping  them  develop  their  Z  ZZZZ=ZZ=r              IJ                I    SS^r  S  r^^^^imeVnt  ^^^^ 

economy.  A  stable  economy    in  turn,  19M    ........ ^^._„  1.9  e    was  founded  in  1975.  pdvsa  would  also  like 

helps  create  a  stable  political  environ-  \^  ZZZZZZZZZiZI              2.1               11     foreign    and   private    investors    to    provide 

ment,  and  that  is  in  all  of  our  best  in-  1991  piamied 2i  19     about  5  percent  of  its  oil  investment  needs 

terest.  j''^  J|;j™J |-]  «     through  joint  ventures. 

The  Europeans  have  wisely  developed  1994  pianneo  ZIZZZZZZZ             3.0               3      cost  of  producing  and  refining  heavy  and 

an  Energy  Charter  to  help  the  nations  j^^  pj'JwJ ~ j j  3  extra-heavy  crude 

of  the  former  Eastern  bloc  with  energy    " '""'  To  meet  its  1996  production  target.  PDVSA 

problems,    including    such    nations    as  '  Not  apd'capie                                                           will  have  to  more  than  double  its  1990  output 

Russia  and  Kazakhstan.   I  have  advo-  so^tes  ine  us  Department  oi  EnetBr  and  povsa                          of  heavy  and  extra-heavy  crude  oil.  pdvsa 

cated   United    States   participation    in  O'^'"  review  indicates  that  Venezuela's  sue-     officials  stated  that  achievement  of  this  goal 

the   development   and   implementation  ^®^®  '"  meeting  its  1996  production  goal  will     depended  on  the  company's  ability  to  de- 

of  the  European  Energy  Charter   and  I  ^  primarily  affected  by  its  ability  to  obtain     velop  and  secure  additional   domestic  and 

also   filToniylv   arivnratP   TTTiit.Prt  '«if.nfp«  investment  capital,    the   cost   of  producing     international   refining  capacity;   there  is  a 

ai&o  strongly  aavocate    unitea   states  ^^^  refining  heavy  and  extra-heavy  crude     shortage  of  worldwide  refining  capacity  for 

support  for  cooperation  among  the  na-  oil.  and  the  level  of  production  quotas  im-     these  crude  oils.  Achievement  of  this  goal  is 

tions  of  this  hemisphere  on  energy  is-  posed  by  the  Organization  of  Petroleum  Ex-     also   contingent  upon   PDVSA's  ability   to 

sues.  We  need  both.  porting  Countries  (OPEC)."                                   cover  the  higher  costs  of  producing  and  re- 

Again,  I  commend  the  Senator  from  capital  investment                       fining  heavy  and  extra-heavy  oil.  PDVSA 

Colorado  for  introducing  this  amend-  PDVSA  stated  that  it  would  require  about     Pointed  out  that  it  was  more  expensive  to 

ment,  and  I  am  proud  to  cosponsor  it.  $36  billion  to  expand  its  oil  production,  refin-     Produce  and  refine  heavy  and  extra-heavy  oil 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  excerpts  ing,  exploration,  and  transportation  capa-     ^^^  ^^^^}f^  crude  oils. 

from  the  GAO  study  on  Venezuelan  en-  bilities.^  As  shown  in  table  1.2.  most  of  this    ^P^J'^^^^^^^lfl'"  ^^f,  j=°!!;    .  ^I^^iT!^ 

,      ,     ,    ,    ,  .     .,      „                         ^  and  refining  heavy  and  lighter  crude  oils  is 

ergy  be  included  in  the  Record  as  part    due  to  the  costly  and  sophisticated  tech- 

of  my  statement.  'OPEC  was  established  in  1960  to  negotiate  with     nologies  needed  to  d)  pump  heavy  crude  oil 

There    being    no     objection,     the    ex-  °''  companies  on  matters  of  oil  production,  price. 

nornta  urprp  nriiafoi^  fn  ho  nrint-p/1  in  tVio      ^^^  future  concession  rights.  It  is  made  up  of  Oil     

cerpts  were  oraerea  to  oe  printea  in  tne  producing  and  exporting  countries  including  Alge-     investment  plan  was  approved  at  its  shareholders' 

Record,  as  follows:  Ha.  Ecuador.  Gabon.  Indonesia.  Iran.  Iraq  Kuwait,      meeting  in  December  1990.  The  1992-97  investment 

Venezuelan  Petroleum  Industry  and  Con-  Libya.   Nigeria.   Qatar.    Saudi    Arabia,    the   united      plan  win  be  decided  on  at  the  December  1991  share- 

DITIONS      Affecting      Potential      Future  *'"*''  Emirates,  and  Venezuela.                                              holders'  meeting. 

United  States  Investment  "This  ngure  is  included  in  PDVSA's  overall  cap-         ^PDVSA  plans  to  increase  reserves  by  a  toua  of  9 

ital  needs  of  S48  billion  for  its  6-year  investment      billion  barrels:  S  billion  barrels  through  exploration 

Many  factors  have  made  Venezuela  attrac-  plan  involving  oil,  petrochemicals,  bitumen,  coal,     activities  and  4  billion  barrels  through  secondary  r«- 

tive  to  the  United  States  as  an  alternative  and  liquid  natural  gas  activities.  PDVSA's  1991-96     covery  and  extension  of  existing  Helds. 
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he  ground  (2)  remove  heavy  oil's  high 
i  nd  metal  content,  and  (3)  perform  the 
processes  required  to  convert  heavy- 
conventional  petroleum  products, 
gasoline.  PDVSA's  1990  average  pro- 
costs  for  heavy  crude  oil  were  $2.07 
,  compared  with  $1.40  per  barrel  of 
cfude  oil  and  $1.05  per  barrel  for  me- 
ci  ude  oil.'' 
Bven  more  expensive  to  produce  and 
extra-heavy    crude    oil    than    heavy 
PDVSA  officials  stated  that  they 
prdduced  extra-heavy  crude  oil  (in  1990. 
t^vy  crude  oil  production  represented 
1  percent  of  PDVSA's  total  produc- 
( nd   estimated   production   costs   for 
l^vy  crude  oil  at  about  $2.80  per  bar- 
ike  heavy  crude  oil,  the  extra-heavy 
I  lust  be  upgraded  before  it  can  be  re- 
1  'DVSA  estimates  the  cost  to  upgrade 
-heavy  crude  into  a  synthetic  and 
oil  to  be  about  $6  to  $8  per  bar- 
officials  project  that  It  will  cost 
5  billion  to  construct  a  100.000  bar- 
upgrading    facility    to    process 
t^vy  crude  oil  Into  a  lighter  oil.  This 
,  in  turn,  can  be  refined  into  petro- 
p^oducts  such  as  gasoline.  Jet  fuel,  and 
Juel.  PDVSA  officials  stated  that,  on 
of  current  world  petroleum  prices 
estimated  production  and  upgrading 
xtra-heavy  crude  oil  production  and 
would  be  profitable.  However,  the 
Ic  viability  of  extra-heavy  crude  oil 
le  very  sensitive  to  changes  in  world 
and  processing  costs. 
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OPEC  PRODUCTION  QUOTAS 

At  qJarterly  meetings.  OPEC  members  es- 
tablish production  quota  levels  for  each  of 
the  mi  mber  countries.  According  to  Ven- 
ezuela! government  officials.  as  a 
cofouni  ing  OPEC  member.  Venezuela  sup- 
a  Iherence  to  established  OPEC  produc- 
qi  otas.  If  crude  oil  production  projec- 
OPEC  members  in  the  year  1996  are 
Venezuela  obtains  its  traditional 
■  OPEC  production,  Venezuela's  OPEC 
111  be  lower  than  Its  targeted  produc- 
Consequently,  Venezuela  might 
negotiate  for  production  quota  levels 
e  higher  than  the  country's  tradi- 
percentage  of  OPEC  quotas.  Ven- 
government  officials  expect  that 
in  responses  to  changes  in  world  oil 
and  supply,  might  Increase  Ven- 
quota  levels  or  even  eliminate  the 
quota  kystem  sometime  In  the  future.  Ac- 
cordinf  to  the  U.S.  Embassy  in  Caracas,  as 
of  Sep  ember  1991,  OPEC  was  operating,  at 
least  t  imporarily,  without  Individual  coun- 
try qi  iotas;  however,  this  status  could 
change  In  the  future. 

VENEZUELA'S  RECENT  PETROLEUM-RELATED 
INVESTMENT  REFORMS 


f I  r  ( 

ai  d 


1«  irel. 
t< 


the  administration  of  President  Car- 
Perez,  who  took  office  in  Feb- 
969,  Venezuela  has  undertaken  slgnlfi- 
r  leasures  to  liberalize  foreign  invest- 
^ccordlng  to  the  Department  of  Com- 
because  of  these  changes,  in  most  sec- 
fokign  Investors  are  (1)  allowed  to  hold 
per  :ent  equity  and  (2)  freed  from  govern- 
.uthorlzatlon  requirements.  However. 
I  Bforms  do  not  extend  to  the  petroleum 
indust  y.  According  to  the  Venezuelan  Em- 
in  Washington.  DC,  this  Industry  is 
regula  ed  by  Venezuela's  "Organic  Law  That 
Reseni  ss  to  the  State  the  Industry  and  Com- 


<Accc  -ding  to  PDVSA's.  its  1990  production  costs 
for  llKb  >  crude  oil  were  higher  than  for  the  medium 
crude  b  cause  the  company  had  to  drill  deeper  wells, 
which  1  icreaaed  Ita  operating  costs. 


merce  of  Hydrocarbons,"'  commonly  known 
as  the  "Nationalization  Law  of  1975."  Ac- 
cording to  the  Venezuelan  Embassy,  the  Na- 
tionalization Law  of  1975  permits  foreign 
participation  in  a  joint  venture  In  the  hydro- 
carbons sector  If  the  joint  venture  is  (1) 
found  to  be  in  the  public  Interest,  (2)  con- 
trolled by  the  state,  (3)  limited  in  duration, 
and  (4)  authorized  by  the  Venezuelan  con- 
gress. Since  Venezuela  nationalized  the  pe- 
troleum Industry  in  1976  and  up  until  1991, 
PDVSA  had  not  sought  foreign  Investment 
In  an  oil  exploration,  production,  or  refining 
joint  venture  In  Venezuela. 

In  1991,  the  Venezuelan  government  Insti- 
tuted two  reforms  to  encourage  some  foreign 
Investment  In  petroleum-related  joint  ven- 
tures. First,  PDVSA  created  the  Office  of 
Strategic  Associations  to  negotiate  joint 
ventures.  The  Office  seeks  to  (1)  obtain  ac- 
cess to  foreign  markets  and  (2)  attract  pri- 
vate or  foreign  investment  to  construct  and 
upgrade  refineries  for  processing  Venezuela's 
heavy  and  extra-heavy  crude  oil.  In  exchange 
for  foreign  market  access  and  capital  funds, 
PDVSA  indicated  that  It  would  be  willing  to 
participate  as  a  minority  shareholder  in  any 
joint  venture.  PDVSA  also  suggested  that 
foreign  companies  could  possibly  have  the 
opportunity  to  explore  for  light  and  medium 
crude  oil.  According  to  PDVSA  officials, 
Venezuelan  law  allows  such  joint  ventures 
on  a  case-by-case  basis  if  certain  require- 
ments are  met  and  congressional  authoriza- 
tion is  granted. 

The  Venezuelan  congress's  willingness  to 
allow  foreign  Investments  In  petroleum-re- 
lated joint  ventures  Is  still  unproven.  In 
June  1991.  the  Venezuelan  government  sub- 
mitted a  proposal  to  its  congress  that  would 
give  Shell  Oil  (30  percent),  Exxon  (29  per- 
cent), and  Mitsubishi  (8  percent)  equity  own- 
ership In  a  joint  venture.  This  venture  would 
be  a  $3  billion  liquefied  natural  gas  export 
project  called  Cristobal  Colon.  PDVSA's  sub- 
sidiary. Lagoven,  S.A..  would  have  33  percent 
equity  ownership  In  the  project.  However, 
according  to  Lagoven  officials,  under  the 
terms  of  the  joint  venture  Lagoven  would 
have  to  consent  to  all  key  decisions  before 
they  were  implemented.  Such  consent  would 
satisfy  Venezuelan  law  that  the  state  main- 
tain control  of  joint  ventures  in  the  hydro- 
carbons sector. 

According  to  U.S.  and  Venezuelan  govern- 
ment officials  and  industry  representatives, 
the  Cristobal  Colon  project  would  be  signifi- 
cant for  two  reasons.  First,  It  would  mark 
the  first  direct  foreign  investment  in  the 
production  and  export  of  Venezuela's  hydro- 
carbons since  the  government  nationalized 
the  oil  and  gas  Industry  In  1976.  Second,  it  is 
expected  that  the  project  would  pave  the 
way  for  similar  joint  ventures  In  the  oil  sec- 
tor. As  of  November  1991,  six  foreign  compa- 
nies, including  two  U.S.  firms,  had  signed 
letters  of  intent  to  study  the  feasibility  of 
participating  in  joint  ventures  for,  among 
other  things,  the  marketing  and  refining  of 
heavy  and  extra-heavy  oil. 

The  second  of  the  1991  reforms  was  made 
by  the  Venezuelan  congress.  It  reduced  the 
tax  rate  from  67.7  to  30  percent  on  joint  ven- 
tures between  PDVSA  and  foreign  companies 
for  producing  and  refining  heavy  and  extra- 
heavy  crude  oil. 

We  Interviewed  22  U.S.  petroleum  compa- 
nies that  stated  they  would  consider  Invest- 
ing In  Venezuela's  petroleum  Industry;  we 
sought  their  response  to  Venezuela's  petro- 
leum   investment    reforms.    None    of   these 


companies  had  made  Investments  in  oil  ex- 
ploration, production,  or  refining  In  Ven- 
ezuela since  the  recent  reforms. 

MAJOR  IMPEDIMENTS  TO  U.S.  INVESTMENT 

The  22  petroleum  companies  told  us  that 
although  they  would  consider  Investing  In 
Venezuela's  petroleum  industry,  they  were 
hesitant  to  do  so.  They  cited  several  reasons. 
One  concern  was  that  Venezuela  lacked  clear 
guidelines  on  what  petroleum-related  activi- 
ties foreign  companies  would  be  allowed  to 
perform  and  under  what  contractual  terms. 
For  example,  according  to  U.S.  company  rep- 
resentatives we  spoke  with,  PDVSA  Is  offer- 
ing joint  venture  opportunities  to  produce 
and  refine  heavy  and  extra-heavy  crude  oil. 
However.  It  is  not  clear  whether  PDVSA  will 
offer  joint  venture  opportunities  to  explore 
and  produce  light  and  medium  crude  oils. 

A  number  of  the  companies  we  interviewed 
said  that  they  were  not  interested  In  produc- 
ing and  refining  heavy  and  extra-heavy  crude 
oil  because  they  (1)  believed  heavy  oil  activi- 
ties were  economically  marginal,  (2)  lacked 
experience  producing  heavy  and  extra-heavy 
crude  oil,  and/or  (3)  considered  the  tech- 
nology for  refining  extra-heavy  crude  oil  to 
be  commercially  unproven.  In  addition,  a 
number  of  U.S.  company  representatives 
stated  that  they  would  not  be  interested  in 
investing  in  heavy  and  extra-heavy  crude  oil 
joint  ventures  that  linked  production  and  re- 
fining activities  because  they  did  not  per- 
form refining  activities.  However,  other 
companies  stated  that  they  might  be  inter- 
ested in  such  ventures  if  PDVSA  provided  an 
incentive:  the  additional  opportunity  to  ex- 
plore and  produce  light  and  medium  crude 
oils,  for  example. 

Company  representatives  also  stated  that 
the  Venezuelan  government  had  not  clarified 
the  contractual  terms  of  foreign  companies' 
participation  In  joint  ventures.  For  example, 
terms  were  vague  with  respect  to  ownership 
rights  to  oil  production  and  reserves,  repa- 
triation of  profits,  and  tax  and  accounting 
rules.  A  number  of  companies  suggested  that 
the  Venezuelan  government  clarify  the  rules 
of  investing  in  the  petroleum  sector.  Specifi- 
cally, they  cited  a  need  for  legislation  that 
specified  (1)  the  parameters  under  which  the 
Venezuelan  congress  would  allow  foreign  in- 
vestment and  (2)  the  tax  and  investment 
rules  applicable  to  foreign  petroleum  Inves- 
tors. 

Companies  also  cited  Venezuela's  congres- 
sional authorization  requirement  as  an  Im- 
pediment to  joint  venture  arrangements 
with  PDVSA.  U.S.  company  representatives 
stated  that  this  requirement  delayed  the  Im- 
plementation of  a  project  and  added  the  risk 
that  the  project  might  be  rejected  for  politi- 
cal rather  than  economic  reasons  or  the 
agreement  might  be  changed  In  a  way  that 
could  make  the  project  uneconomical. 

All  the  companies  that  we  spoke  with  iden- 
tified Venezuela's  high  taxes  on  petroleum- 
related  activities  as  one  of  the  most  signifi- 
cant factors  discouraging  them  from  invest- 
ing in  Venezuela.  According  to  U.S.  and  Ven- 
ezuelan government  officials,  the  tax  rate  Is 
67.7  percent  on  all  petroleum-related  activi- 
ties, except  for  the  production  and  refining 
of  heavy  and  extra-heavy  crude  oil  and  natu- 
ral gas  performed  by  joint  ventures.  For 
these  areas,  the  Venezuelan  congress  re- 
cently lowered  the  tax  rate  to  30  percent.* 


'For  the  purposes  of  this  law,  "hydrocarbons"  in- 
clude only  oil  and  natural  gas. 


•According  to  PDVSA  and  Department  of  Energy 
ornclals.  the  effective  tax  rate  for  oil-related  activi- 
ties is  actually  higher  than  the  67.7  and  30  percent 
rates  because,  for  taxation  purposes,  the  income  de- 
rived from  crude  oil  and  petroleum  product  exports 
is  valued  at  120  percent  of  its  actual  value. 


The  lack  of  a  U.S.-Venezuela  tax  treaty 
that  would  eliminate  double  taxation  con- 
cerns most  U.S.  companies  we  Interviewed. 
According  to  the  Department  of  the  Treas- 
ury, the  United  States  and  Venezuela  are 
currently  negotiating  a  tax  treaty. 

Concerns  over  the  security  of  foreign  as- 
sets In  Venezuela's  petroleum  sector  were 
cited  as  a  deterrent  to  U.S.  Investment.  Ac- 
cording to  U.S.  company  representatives 
that  we  spoke  with,  Venezuela  nationalized 
petroleum  assets  in  the  past  and  they  be- 
lieved that  the  government  of  Venezuela 
could  take  future  actions  or  decisions  that 
could  adversely  affect  foreign  Investments. 
For  example,  a  number  of  U.S.  company  rep- 
resentatives were  concerned  that  Venezuela 
might  undertake  a  de  facto  nationalization 
by  drastically  increasing  taxes  in  the  future. 
According  to  the  U.S.  Embassy  in  Caracas, 
Venezuela's  tax  law  differentiates  activities 
performed  In  the  petroleum  Industry  from 
all  other  corporate  activities.  To  prevent 
being  subject  to  future  discriminatory  tax 
hikes  applied  solely  to  the  petroleum  sector, 
U.S.  company  representatives  suggested  that 
the  Venezuelan  government  alter  its  tax 
laws  so  that  petroleum  joint  ventures  were 
taxed  at  the  general  corporate  tax  rate  and 
not  at  the  special  petroleum  tax  rate. 

PDVSA  officials  stated  that  they  were 
aware  of  foreign  Investors'  concerns  stem- 
ming firom  Venezuela's  1976  nationalization 
of  the  petroleum  Industry.  According  to  an 
official  of  PDVSA's  subsidiary,  Lagoven 
S.A.,  PDVSA  agreed  to  add  a  clause  in  the 
Cristobal  Colon  project  agreement  that 
would  protect  the  foreign  partners  against 
any  discriminatory  governmental  actions, 
decisions,  or  legal  or  regulatory  changes 
that  would  have  an  adverse  economic  impact 
on  the  joint  venture  or  any  of  its  partners. 
According  to  this  official,  this  clause  must 
still  be  accepted  In  principle  by  the  Ven- 
ezuelan congress.  However,  even  if  this  con- 
dition were  accepted  by  the  Venezuelan  con- 
gress, the  Lagoven  official  stated  that  he  did 
not  think  the  clause  would  necessarily  be  In- 
cluded In  every  joint  venture  and.  If  It  were, 
it  would  still  need  authorization  on  a  case- 
by-case  basis  from  the  Venezuelan  congress. 

The  majority  of  U.S.  company  representa- 
tives that  we  spoke  with  noted  that  a  bilat- 
eral Investment  treaty  would  help  provide 
increased  investment  protection.  According 
to  an  official  from  the  Office  of  the  U.S. 
Trade  Representative,  the  United  States  and 
Venezuela  have  discussed  the  benefits  of  a 
possible  bilateral  investment  treaty,  but 
they  have  not  yet  agreed  to  begin  negotia- 
tions. Venezuela  must  agree  to  standards  set 
out  in  a  model  U.S.  bilateral  investment 
treaty  in  order  for  negotiations  to  be  suc- 
cessful. The  United  States  has  negotiated 
such  treaties  with  other  countries  to  help 
protect  U.S.  Investors. 

Of  the  22  companies  we  spoke  with,  19  cited 
a  need  for  more  effective  judicial  protection 
against  actions  taken  by  the  Venezuelan 
government.  Company  representatives  stated 
that  the  unavailability  of  international  arbi- 
tration for  U.S.  investors  making  claims 
against  the  Venezuelan  government  was  a 
barrier  to  U.S.  Investment  in  Venezuela. 

FACTORS  THAT  ENCOURAGE  U.S.  INVESTMENT 

U.S.  and  Venezuelan  government  and  pri- 
vate officials  stated  that  several  factors  pro- 
vided strong  Incentives  for  U.S.  Investment 
in  Venezuela's  petroleum  industry,  should 
the  Investment  impediments  Identified  by 
U.S.  companies  be  removed.  These  factors  in- 
clude the  following: 

Venezuela's  abundant  crude  oil  reserves 
make  Investment  attractive  to  U.S.  oil  com- 


panies. Venezuela  ranks  sixth  In  world  oil  re- 
serves, with  about  60  billion  barrels  of  prov- 
en reserves  (more  than  twice  the  amount  of 
U.S.  oil  reserves). 

Venezuela  has  an  established  infrastruc- 
ture to  support  its  petroleum  industry.  This 
Industry  has  300  active  oil  fields,  27,465  miles 
of  pipelines,  and  6  domestic  and  12  overseas 
refineries  (4  of  which  are  located  In  the  Unit- 
ed States).  Furthermore,  the  Venezuelan  pe- 
troleum industry  uses  up-to-date  technology 
equivalent  to  that  used  by  the  U.S.  petro- 
leum Industry  and  is  considered  by  U.S.  in- 
dustry representatives  to  be  an  efficient  oil 
company  with  skilled  managers. 

Venezuela's  proximity  to  the  United  States 
makes  it  economical  for  U.S.  companies  to 
transport  and  distribute  crude  oil  and  other 
products  to  North  America. 

Venezuela  has  been  a  reliable  source  of  oil 
for  the  United  States.  Venezuela  has  never 
participated  In  embargoes  against  the  United 
States,  and  during  the  oil  supply  disruption 
resulting  from  Iraq's  Invasion  of  Kuwait, 
Venezuela  Increased  oil  production. 

Venezuela  has  had  a  stable  democratic  po- 
litical system  since  1958. 

U.S.  EFFORTS  TO  SUPPORT  VENEZUELA'S 
ENERGY  SECTOR 

The  U.S.  government  has  undertaken  a  va- 
riety of  efforts  to  support  Venezuela's  energy 
sector: 

To  date,  the  U.S.  Elxport-Import  Bank  has 
extended  about  $380  million  In  credit  guaran- 
tees to  PDVSA  for  Imports  of  U.S.  capital 
goods  and  services  required  for  its  various 
operating  companies.  An  additional  $315  mil- 
lion In  credit  guarantees  to  PDVSA  for  oil- 
and  gas-related  projects  is  currently  pending 
congressional  review. 

In  1991,  the  Trade  and  Development  Pro- 
gram financed  $400,000  of  a  $1  million  fea- 
sibility study  that  was  carried  out  by  a  U.S. 
company  for  the  construction  of  up  to  two 
oil  refineries  in  Venezuela.' 

In  1990,  the  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce 
sponsored  and  the  Department  of  Energy 
participated  In  trade  seminars  and  shows  to 
Inform  U.S.  oil  companies  about  PDVSA's 
petroleum  expansion  plans  and  to  promote 
U.S.  petroleum  equipment  and  services. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  Persian  Gulf 
crisis,  a  number  of  high-level  U.S.  govern- 
ment officials  have  visited  Venezuela;  the 
topic  of  oil  has  been  raised  in  their  meetings 
with  Venezuelan  officials.  For  example,  dur- 
ing the  Gulf  crisis,  the  President  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  and  the  Deputy  Secretary  of  the 
Department  of  Energy  visited  Venezuela.  In 
1991,  the  Deputy  Secretary  of  the  Energy  De- 
partment along  with  the  President  of  the 
Overseas  Private  Investment  Corporation, 
the  Chairman  of  the  U.S.  Export-Import 
Bank,  the  Director  of  the  U.S.  Trade  and  De- 
velopment Program,  and  the  presidents  of  a 
number  of  U.S.  companies  including  energy 
companies,  accompanied  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  on  a  Business  Development  Mis- 
sion to  Venezuela.  According  to  the  Com- 
merce Department,  the  primary  purpose  of 
this  mission  was  to  promote  greater  bilat- 
eral trade  and  investment,  including  energy 
trade  and  investment.  In  addition,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  accompanied  the  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States  on  a  separate 
visit  to  Venezuela,  during  which  they  dis- 
cussed trade  and  Investment  Issues  with 
high-level  Venezuelan  government  officials. 


'The  U.S.  Trade  and  Development  Program,  an 
independent  U.S.  government  agency,  funds  feasibil- 
ity studies  for  major  projects  in  middle  income  and 
developing  countries  where  there  is  potential  for  ex- 
porting U.S.  goods  and  services. 


The  U.S.  Trade  Representative  also  visited 
Venezuela  in  1991;  she  discussed  a  variety  of 
trade  and  Investment  issues  that  could  affect 
the  petroleum  sector  with  Venezuelan  gov- 
ernment officials. 

In  1991,  the  United  States  and  Venezuela 
sigmed  a  bilateral  Framework  Agreement  on 
Trade  and  Investment,  under  the  Elnterprise 
for  the  Americas  Initiative.'  This  agreement 
formalized  cooperation  between  the  United 
States  and  Venezuela  and  established  a 
C^juncil  to  Improve,  and  make  more  routine, 
consultations  on  trade  and  Investment  is- 
sues. Among  other  things,  the  agreement 
may  promote  Council  discussions  of  trade- 
and  investment-related  energy  issues  and 
lend  support  to  the  efforts  of  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Energy  and  the  Venezuelan  gov- 
ernment to  consult  on  energy  matters.  Since 
1985,  a  U.S.  interagency  delegation  chaired 
by  the  Department  of  Energry  and  officials 
from  the  Venezuelan  government  have  met 
Informally  approximately  every  6  months  to 
discuss  energy  issues.  For  example,  during 
the  April  1991  bilateral  energy  meeting  the 
issues  discussed  Included  international  oil 
markets,  each  country's  petroleum  strate- 
gies, and  bilateral  concerns  such  as  oil  in- 
vestment opportunities  in  the  two  countries. 
In  addition,  the  Department  of  Energy  and 
its  Venezuelan  counterpart  have  been  jointly 
performing  energy  research  and  development 
since  1980. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  debate?  If  not.  without  objec- 
tion, the  amendment  is  agreed  to. 

So  the  amendment  (No.  1560)  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1561 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  President,  I  have  an 
amendment  regarding  the  Alternative 
Fuels  Fleet  Program,  which  has  also 
been  cleared,  and  I  ask  for  its  imme- 
diate consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  amendment. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  ft-om  Colorado  [Mr.  Wirth] 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  1561. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  27,  line  17,  strike  the  words  "Noth- 
ing in  this  subtitle  shall"  and  lines  18-21.  and 
Insert  the  following: 

"However,  if  alternative  fuel  vehicles  are 
not  available  from  original  equipment  manu- 
facturers, nothing  in  this  section  shall  be 
construed  to  require  any  Federal  agency, 
state  or  covered  person  subject  to  the  fleet 
vehicle  acquisition  requirements  under  this 
title  to  convert  existing  or  new  gasoline  or 
diesel-powered  vehicles  to  alternative  fuels 
vehicles  or  to  purchase  converted  vehicles." 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  is  intended  to  clarify  an 
important  point  in  the  bill's  Alter- 
native Fuels  Program  for  vehicle 
fleets.  That  program  works  by  creating 
a  market  for  alternative  fuel  vehicles. 


*In  June  1990,  the  President  proposed  the  Enter- 
prise for  the  Americas  Initiative  to  increase  the  po- 
tential for  trade  and  domestic  and  foreign  invest- 
ment in  Latin  America.  The  Initiative  called  for  the 
development  of  a  bilateral  framework  agreement  as 
a  stepping  stone  toward  a  free  trade  agreement. 
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market  is  to  function,   the 
hat  will  be  using  these  vehicles 
be  assured  that  they  will,  in 
access  to  vehicles  that  meet 
deeds.  And  those  needs,  in  prac- 
t(  rms,  include  not  only  the  func- 
odthe  vehicle— that  it  is  the  right 
is  a  real  equivalent  of  the  gas- 
vjehicles  it  displaces — but  that  it 
ical  in  other  ways,  as  well, 
this  amendment  does  is  clarify 
ujider  no  circumstances  will  this 
require  that  fleets  have  to  buy 
that  have  been  converted  to 
fuels    by    someone    other 
original  manufacturer.  What 
trying  to  do  in  this  program  is 
an  incentive  to  vehicle  manu- 
to   manufacture   alternative 
v^icles.  That  is  essential  to  the 
of  the  program  from  the  vehi- 
point  of  view,  because  they 
wfcrranteed  vehicles  that  the  man- 
will  stand  behind.  It  is  es- 
to  the  success  of  the  program 
point  of  view  of  putting  alter- 
fuels  into  use  because  we  need 
the  enormous  marketing  and 
power  of  the  manufactur- 
vork  if  we  are  to  succeed  in  get- 
vehicles  into  widespread  use. 
are   some   very   good   vehicle 
available   today,  and  the 
this  amendment,  would  allow 
to    count    toward    meeting    the 
the  bill.  But  the  availability  of 
conversions   would   not   trigger 
re  luirement  that  fleets  purchase 
fuel   vehicles.   That  would 
only  if  vehicle  manufacturers 
1  hese  vehicles  available. 

my  colleagues  to  support  this 


President,    I    think    we    have 

this  amendment  on  both  sides. 

PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 

debate  on  the  amendment?  If 

without  objection,  the  amendment 

to. 

amendment   (No.    1561)   was 


the 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  '  GALLOP.  Mr.  President,  was  the 
amend  nent  agreed  to? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amend  nent  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  VALLOP.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  rec  )nsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amend  -nent  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  VIRTH.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion 01  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed]  to. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1562 

Mr.  Wallop.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  am  sndment  to  the  desk  on  behalf  of 
Senate  r  Seymour,  together  with  a 
staten  ent  of  his  with  regard  to  that 
amend  ment. 


PRESIDING      OFFICER.      The 
ill  report, 
assistant  legislative  clerk  read 


!  lenator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Wallop) 
Seymour,  proposes  an  amendment 
numbered  1562. 


Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  19,  Section  4101(5)(H),  insert  after 
"(H)"  the  following:  "Except  for  vehicles 
covered  by  Section  4102  and  Section  4103,". 

Mr.  SEYMOUR.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
a  simple  but  important  amendment. 
My  amendment  will  remove  the  cur- 
rent exclusion  of  home  garaged  vehi- 
cles from  the  definition  of  fleet  vehi- 
cles for  State  and  Federal  Government 
fleets.  Under  the  current  language  in  S. 
2166,  Federal  and  State  vehicles  which 
meet  all  the  necessary  criteria  to  be 
considered  fleet  vehicles,  are  exempted 
from  the  alternative  fuel  fleet  provi- 
sions of  the  act  if  they  are  garaged  at 
home. 

Excluding  home  garaged  fleet  vehi- 
cles rims  directly  counter  to  the  cur- 
rent trend  in  my  State  of  California. 
Currently,  the  State  of  California  has 
fleets  of  alternative-  and  flexi-fueled 
vehicles.  These  vehicles  are  often  ga- 
raged in  private  homes  at  night,  and 
then  driven  to  work.  Without  the  in- 
clusion of  my  language,  S.  2166's  deflni- 
tion  of  fleets  would  not  cover  many  of 
the  alternative  fueled  fleet  vehicles 
currently  used  by  the  State  of  Califor- 
nia. Such  an  exclusion  would  create  a 
prejudice  against  alternative  fuel  vehi- 
cles which  are  used  primarily  to  trans- 
port workers  to  and  from  work. 

I  have  been  a  strong  supporter  of 
stringent  timetables  for  the  purchase 
of  State  and  Federal  alternative  fuel 
vehicles.  During  consideration  of  the 
National  Energy  Security  Act  in  the 
Energy  Committee,  I  sponsored  an 
amendment  to  speed  the  timetable  for 
the  purchase  of  alternative  fuel  vehi- 
cles by  States.  My  amendment  required 
States  to  meet  the  same  stringent 
timetables  as  the  National  Energy  Se- 
curity Act  set  out  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. The  amendment  passed  by  a 
large  margin,  and  is  incorporated  into 
S.  2166. 

I  believe  that  speeding  the  purchase 
of  alternative  fuel  vehicles  by  both 
Federal  and  State  governments  will 
help  create  viable  markets  for  both  al- 
ternative fuels  and  the  vehicles  that 
run  on  them.  Once  markets  are  estab- 
lished alternative  fuel  vehicles  will  be- 
come accessible  to  the  general  public. 
My  amendment  will  ensure  S.  2166  does 
not  prejudice  Federal  and  State  fleet 
managers  from  investing  in  vehicles 
that  can  be  garaged  at  home.  After  all, 
the  public  at  large  is  unlikely  to  buy 
any  vehicle  that  cannot  be  garaged  at 
home. 

I  want  to  thank  Senator  Wallop  and 
Chairman  Johnston  and  their  staffs  for 
their  assistance  on  this  issue,  and  com- 
mend them  for  the  excellent  job  they 
have  done  in  bringing  a  comprehensive 
energy  strategy  to  the  Senate  floor. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  this  is  a 
cleared  amendment.  It  simply  includes 


vehicles  that  are  home  ported,  reside 
at  home,  in  the  Federal  and  State  pro- 
visions. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  The  amendment  has 
1)6611  clPArftci 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendment  is  agreed  to. 

So    the   amendment   (No.    1562)'  was 

^?F66d  to 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1563 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  on  be- 
half Of  Senator  McConnell  and  Sen- 
ator Ford. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  John- 
ston], for  Mr.  McConnell  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  FORD)  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
1563. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  subtitle  A  of  Title  XIV,  add 
the  following  new  section: 

SECTION    .  ASSISTANCE  TO  SMALL  COAL  OPERA- 
TORS. 

(a)  Section  507(c)  of  the  Surface  Mining 
Control  and  Reclamation  Act  of  1977  (30 
U.S.C.  1257(c))  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)(1)  If  the  regulatory  authority  finds 
that  the  probable  total  annual  production  at 
all  locations  of  a  coal  surface  mining  opera- 
tor will  not  exceed  300.000  tons,  the  cost  of 
the  following  activities,  which  shall  be  per- 
formed by  a  qualified  public  or  private  lab- 
oratory designated  by  the  regulatory  author- 
ity, shall  be  assumed  by  the  regulatory  au- 
thority upon  the  written  request  of  the  oper- 
ator in  connection  with  a  permit  application: 

"(A)  The  determination  of  probable  hydro- 
logic  consequences  required  by  subsection 
(b)(ll).  including  the  engineering  analyses 
and  desigrns  necessary  for  the  determination. 

"(B)  The  development  of  cross-section 
maps  and  plans  required  by  subsection 
(b)(14). 

"(C)  the  geologic  drilling  and  statement  of 
results  of  test  borings  and  core  samplings  re- 
quired by  subsection  (b)(15). 

"(D)  The  collection  of  archaeological  infor- 
mation required  by  subsection  (b)(13)  and 
any  other  archeological  and  historical  infor- 
mation required  by  the  regulatory  authority, 
and  the  preparation  of  plans  necessitated 
thereby. 

"(E)  Pre-blast  surveys  required  by  section 
515(b)(15)(E). 

"(F)  The  collection  of  site-specific  resource 
information  and  production  of  protection 
and  enhancement  plans  for  fish  and  wildlife 
habitats  and  other  environmental  values  re- 
quired by  the  regulatory  authority  under 
this  Act. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  or  assume 
the  cost  of  training  coal  operators  that  meet 
the  qualifications  stated  in  paragraph  (1) 


concerning  the  preparation  of  permit  appli- 
cations and  compliance  with  the  regulatory 
program,  and  shall  ensure  that  qualified  coal 
operators  are  aware  of  the  assistance  avail- 
able under  this  subsection.". 

(b)  Reimbursement  of  Costs.— 

Section  507  of  the  Surface  Mining  Control 
and  Reclamation  Act  of  1977  (30  U.S.C.  1257) 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(h)  A  coal  operator  that  has  received  as- 
sistance pursuant  to  subsection  (c)  (1)  or  (2) 
shall  reimburse  the  regulatory  authority  for 
the  cost  of  the  services  rendered  if  the  pro- 
gram administrator  finds  that  the  operator's 
actual  and  attributed  annual  production  of 
coal  for  all  locations  exceeds  300,000  tons 
during  the  12  months  Immediately  following 
the  date  on  which  the  operator  is  issued  the 
surface  coal  mining  and  reclamation  per- 
mit.". 

Mr.  MCCONNELL.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  improves  the  competitive- 
ness of  the  Nation's  small  coal  opera- 
tors. My  amendment  is  designed  to  ex- 
pand, update,  and  significantly  im- 
prove the  Small  Operators  Assistance 
Program,  known  in  the  coal  industry 
as  the  SOAP  Program. 

Over  the  years,  coal  has  fueled  this 
Nation's  industrial  development.  Coal 
is  currently — and  without  a  doubt  must 
remain — a  key  part  of  America's  en- 
ergy policy.  In  Kentucky,  coal  produc- 
tion contributes  greatly  to  the  eco- 
nomic base  of  the  State.  Kentucky  has 
produced  more  coal  than  any  other 
State  in  the  Union  for  14  of  the  last  17 
years.  In  1990,  the  State  produced  a 
record  179  million  tons. 

An  integrral  part  of  this  important  in- 
dustry is  the  small  coal  operator.  This 
is  particularly  true  in  the  Appalachian 
region  of  eastern  Kentucky,  where  the 
coal  industry  is  characterized  by  mid- 
and  small-sized  coal  companies. 

However,  changes  in  the  structure  of 
the  industry  and  the  operation  of  coal 
markets  have  made  it  increasingly  dif- 
ficult for  today's  small  operator  to  re- 
main competitive.  Lacking  the  finan- 
cial resources  of  the  larger,  diversified 
energy  companies,  the  small  coal  oper- 
ator must  struggle  daily  to  keep  up 
and  comply  with  an  ever  increasing 
web  of  permitting  requirements  and 
regulations. 

The  Small  Operators  Assistance  Pro- 
gram was  originally  designed  to  help 
smaller  coal  operators  participate  in 
and  comply  with  the  surface  mine  per- 
mitting process.  However,  the  program 
has  not  kept  up  with  changes  in  the  in- 
dustry, and  simply  does  not  work  any- 
more. 

This  must  change,  Mr.  President,  and 
my  amendment  initiates  that  change. 

Until  recently,  the  program's  quali- 
fication requirements  were  a  severe 
disincentive  to  participate  and  caused 
the  SOAP  Program  to  be  grossly 
underutilized  by  those  most  in  need  of 
assistance.  For  those  operators  who  do 
participate,  the  list  of  items  for  which 
assistance  is  available  simply  does  not 
cover  all  of  the  requirements  which 
must  be  met  under  today's  coal  mine 
permitting  process. 


On  October  1  of  last  year,  the  defini- 
tion of  a  small  operator  was  recently 
changed  from  one  who  mines  less  than 
100,(X)0  tons  per  year  to  one  who  mines 
less  than  300,000  tons.  That's  a  step  in 
the  right  direction.  The  100,000-ton 
limit  was  unrealistic  and  set  a  level 
that  was  entirely  too  low.  The  new 
300,000-ton  limit  will  make  the  program 
available  to  many  more  operators.  My 
original  bill  called  for  this  change,  and 
I'm  pleased  that  it  was  made. 

However,  other  problems  still  exist. 
Once  an  operator  is  deemed  eligible  for 
assistance  under  the  program,  he  can- 
not succeed.  Should  the  program  actu- 
ally help  him  increase  production  to  a 
level  above  300,000  tons,  the  operator 
must  reimburse  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  services  he  received. 

As  a  result,  many  operators  are 
forced  to  cut  production  in  order  to  re- 
main under  the  prescribed  limit.  Obvi- 
ously, this  runs  counter  to  the  inten- 
tion of  the  SOAP  Program.  The  goal  of 
the  program  is  to  help  the  small  opera- 
tor Increase  production. 

These  and  other  problems  have  led  to 
a  steady  decline  in  the  utilization  of 
the  SOAP  Program.  For  the  6-year  pe- 
riod ending  1990,  annual  expenditures 
averaged  only  $1.6  million,  even  though 
under  the  statute  $10  million  could  be 
available  annually.  In  Kentucky,  appli- 
cations for  the  assistance  under  the 
program  have  dropped  to  an  average  of 
10  per  year. 

My  amendment  addresses  these  prob- 
lems. Primarily,  the  bill  expands  the 
list  of  services  which  the  program  will 
provide  to  the  small  operator. 

Under  my  amendment,  qualifying  op- 
erators receive  assistance  with,  among 
other  things,  the  determination  of 
probable  hydrologic  consequences,  the 
development  of  cross  section  maps  and 
plans,  the  geologic  drilling  and  state- 
ment of  results  of  test  borings  and  core 
samplings,  and  the  performance  of  pre- 
blast  surveys  and  archaeological  and 
environmental  studies.  Also,  funding 
will  be  made  available  to  train  small 
surface  coal  operators  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  permit  applications  and  regu- 
latory compliance. 

Mr.  President,  a  healthy  U.S.  coal  in- 
dustry is  key  to  a  healthy  U.S.  energy 
policy.  And  a  viable  Small  Operator 
Assistance  Program  is  key  to  a  sound 
coal  industry.  Passage  of  my  amend- 
ment will  move  us  in  this  direction. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  understanding 
that  this  amendment  has  been  cleared 
by  both  sides.  I  ask  now  that  it  be 
adopted. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  would  amend  title  V  of  the 
Surface  Mining  and  Reclamation  Act 
of  1977  to  provide  additional  assistance 
to  small  surface  coal  mine  operators  in 
meeting  permit  application  require- 
ments. It  has  been  cleared  on  both 
sides. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend   Senator    McConnell    for    this 


amendment  to  assist  small  surface  coal 
mine  operators  in  dealing  with  require- 
ments in  the  Federal  coal  permitting 
process. 

While  larger,  more  diversified  compa- 
nies can  easily  meet  Federal  permit- 
ting and  reclamation  requirements, 
smaller  operators  are  at  a  disadvantage 
in  just  wading  through  the  redtape. 
This  amendment  would  allow  compa- 
nies producing  less  than  300,000  tons  of 
coal  per  year  to  better  compete  by  pro- 
viding assistance  in  meeting  such  Fed- 
eral requirements  as  determining  prob- 
able hydrologic  consequences,  the  de- 
velopment of  cross-section  maps  and 
plans  and  the  collection  of  archeologi- 
cal information,  among  other  things. 

Operators  eligible  for  assistance  are 
located  across  the  Nation  from  Mary- 
land to  Utah,  including  States  such  as 
Pennsylvania,  West  Virginia,  Colorado, 
and  Wyoming. 

The  Office  of  Surface  Management 
estimates  that  with  this  amendment, 
total  costs  for  the  small  operators  pro- 
gram will  not  exceed  the  current  cap  of 
$10  million. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendment  is  agreed  to. 

So    the    amendment    (No.    1563)    was 

SLGri*6Gd  to 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Amendment  No.  is64 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  on  be- 
half of  Senator  FORD  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  John- 
ston], for  Mr.  Ford,  proposes  an  amendment 
numbered  1564. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  249.  after  line  24,  add  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(g)  AVLIS  Licensing.— The  last  sentence 
of  section  11  v.  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of 
1954  (42  U.S.C.  2014(v))  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows:  'Except  with  respect  to  the  export  of 
a  uranium  enrichment  production  facility  or 
the  construction  and  operation  of  a  uranium 
enrichment  production  facility  using  Atomic 
Vapor  Laser  Isotope  Separation  technology, 
such  term  as  used  in  chapters  10  and  16  shall 
not  include  any  equipment  or  device  (or  Im- 
portant component  part  especially  designed 
for  such  equipment  or  device)  capable  of  sep- 
arating the  isotopes  of  uranium  or  enriching 
uranium  in  the  isotope  235.'." 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  restores  the  law  governing 
the  licensing  of  uranium  enrichment 
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plants  ^ing  atomic  vapor  laser  isotope 

[AVLIS]  technology  to  what 

?rior  to  enactment  of  the  Solar, 

Waste,  and  Geothermal   Power 

Incentives  Act  of  1990  (Pub- 

101-575). 

recently,  nuclear  power  plants 
licensed  under  a  two-step  licens- 
The  two-step  process  was 
for    licensing    power    reactors 
technology  was  new  and  still 
1  erfected.  It  allowed  the  utility 
a  construction  permit  on  the 
preliminary   design   informa- 
second  permit  was  then  needed, 
plant   was   built,    before   it 
allowed  to  operate, 
after  more  than  100  nuclear 
>lant8  have  been  built  and  reac- 
de  ligns  have   become  well   estab- 
design  work  can  be  completed 
I  license  is  issued  and  construe- 
Thus,  in  1989,  under  exist- 
st4tutory  flexibility,  the  Nuclear 
Commission  adopted  a  rule 
the  Commission  to  license  nu- 
pfcwer  plants  in  a  one-step  process 
'  /hich  the  design  is  finalized  be- 
copstruction  begins.  The  rule  does 
to    uranium    enrichment 
however. 

Congress  directed  the  Nuclear 
Commission  to  license  ura- 
ejirichment  plants  under  the  one- 
This  action  makes  sense 
uranium  enrichment  plants  using 
technologry  as  other  plants 
have  been  built,  where  ex- 
construction  and  operating  ex- 
exists.  It  makes  less  sense  for 
technology  like  AVLIS,  where 
a  commercial  plant  nor  a  pro- 
plant  has  yet  been  built. 

this    amendment    ex- 

uranium     enrichment     plants 

i  lVLIS  technology  from  applica- 

the  one-step  licensing  process 

by   the   Solar,   Wind,   Waste. 

G^thermal  Power  Production  In- 

Act  of  1990  and  instead  allows 

lear  Regulatory  Commission  to 

pre-1990  two-step  process.  The 

does   not   affect   uranium 

facilities    using    existing 

diffusion    or    gas    centrifuge 

ogles  or  nuclear  powerplants. 

'resident,  I  engaged  in  a  more 

explanation  here  knowing  of 

sedsitivity  of  the  uranium  enrlch- 

censing  process,  simply  to  make 

t  hat,  in  effect,  this  amendment 

the   two-step  process,   for   the 

technology.  In  effect,  it  makes 

more  lengthy  and  provides 

o|)portunity  for  hearings  and  that 

thing  under  this  amendment 

would  before. 

yield  the  floor. 

'  VALLOP.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
and  agreed  to  the  amend- 
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PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
debate?  If  not,  without  objec- 
amendment  is  agreed  to. 

he   amendment  (No.   1564)  was 


Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote. 

Mr.  WAXiLOP.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENTS  NOS.  ISffi  AND  1S66 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  two  amendments 
which  have  been  cleared  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  they  be  considered  en 
bloc,  and  I  ask  for  their  immediate 
consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  John- 
ston] proposes  amendments  numbered  1565 
and  1566. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendments  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

If  there  be  no  further  debate,  the 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ments. 

The  amendments  (Nos.  1565  and  1566) 
were  considered  and  agreed  to  en  bloc, 
as  follows: 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1565 

(Purpose:  To  modify  the  definition  of 
"State"  in  Public  Law  97-425  to  exclude 
U.S.  territories  and  freely  associated 
States  from  those  with  whom  the  Nuclear 
Waste  Negotiator  may  negotiate  to  find  a 
willing  host  for  a  nuclear  waste  facility) 
On  page  344.  after  line  18,  add  the  following 
new  section: 

"Sec.  .  Section  401  of  the  Nuclear  Waste 
Policy  Act  of  1982  (Pub.  L.  97-425)  is  amended 
by  inserting  "and"  after  "States,",  inserting 
a  period  after  "District  of  Columbia",  and 
striking  the  remainder  of  the  sentence. 

Amendment  No.  1566 
(Purpose:  To  extend  the  term  of  the  Nuclear 

Waste   Negotiator  established   by   section 

402  of  the  Nuclear  Waste  Policy  Act  of  1982 

(Pub.  L.  97-425)  by  one  year,  until  January 

22.  1994) 

On  page  344.  after  line  18.  add  the  following 
new  section: 

"Sec.  .  Section  410  of  the  Nuclear  Waste 
Policy  Act  of  1982  (Pub.  L.  97-425)  is  amended 
by  striking  "5  years"  and  Inserting  "6 
years". 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  these 
two  amendments  relate  to  the  nuclear 
waste  negotiator  provisions  of  the  Nu- 
clear Waste  Policy  Act  of  1982. 

The  first  amendment  would  modify 
the  definition  of  "State"  contained  in 
the  portion  of  the  act  to  exclude  the 
U.S.  territories  and  freely  associated 
States  from  those  with  whom  the  nu- 
clear waste  negotiator  may  consult  to 
find  a  willing  host  for  a  nuclear  waste 
facility. 

The  second  amendment  would  extend 
the  term  of  the  negotiator  for  1  addi- 
tional year,  until  January  1994. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  debate? 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  the  mi- 
nority has  considered  and  agrees  with 
these  amendments. 


Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Amendment  No.  i5«7 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
next  amendment  will  be  submitted  on 
behalf  of  Senator  Domenici,  and  it 
would  assure  that  neither  FERC  nor 
the  State  of  New  Mexico  would  have 
authority  to  license  a  private  hydro  fa- 
cility at  a  dam  located  on  the  lands  of 
the  Pueblo  de  Cochiti  tribe  without  the 
tribe's  consent.  It  is  supported  by  both 
New  Mexico  Senators  and  is  non- 
controversial. 

Mr.  President,  I  send  the  amendment 
to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  John- 
ston], for  Mr.  Domenici,  proposes  an  amend- 
ment numbered  1567. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  Page  100.  at  the  end  of  line  4,  insert  the 
following  new  sentence:  "No  development  of 
hydroelectric  power  at  Cochiti  Dam  in  New 
Mexico  may  be  authorized  by  any  Federal  or 
State  official  or  agency  unless  specific  au- 
thorization for  such  development  has  been 
enacted  by  the  Congress  and  the  express  con- 
sent of  the  Pueblo  de  Cochiti  has  been  ob- 
tained." 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
close  of  the  101st  Congress,  Congress 
enacted  Public  Law  101-644  which, 
among  other  things,  provided  that  no 
license  would  be  issued  for  the  develop- 
ment of  hydroelectric  power  at  Cochiti 
Dam  in  New  Mexico  without  further 
action  by  the  Congress.  The  dam  is  lo- 
cated on  the  lands  of  the  Pueblo  de 
Cochiti,  and  is  operated  by  the  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers. 

When  Congress  enacted  this  provision 
it  was  responding  to  the  urgent  request 
of  the  Pueblo  de  Cochiti,  which  was 
and  is  strongly  opposed  to  the  develop- 
ment of  hydropower  facilities  at  the 
Cochiti  Dam  on  religious  grounds. 

In  the  years  since  Cochiti  Dam  was 
completed  in  1975,  the  pueblo  has  suf- 
fered greatly  from  its  presence.  A  natu- 
ral shrine,  sacred  to  the  Cochiti  tradi- 
tional religion,  and  that  of  other  pueb- 
los, was  defaced  during  construction. 
Water  seepage  from  under  the  dam 
flooded  all  the  pueblo  crop  lands,  mak- 
ing traditional  farming  imi?ossible.  Re- 
curring proposals  for  an  unwanted  hy- 
dropower facility  have  caused  further 
disruption  of  life.  Any  feasible  develop- 
ment of  the  dam  for  hydroelectric 
power  would  involve  further  desecra- 
tion of  the  sacred  natural  shrine  lo- 
cated near  the  outlet  works  of  the  dam. 


When  Congress  passed  Public  Law 
101-644  all  believed  that  the  legislation 
would  prevent  the  objectionable  hydro- 
power  development.  The  amendment  I 
now  offer  is  necessary  to  continue  this 
protection  of  the  pueblo.  S.  2166  ex- 
empts Indian  reservations  from  the 
transfer  of  licensing  authority  for 
small  hydroi)ower  facilities  to  the 
States.  However,  through  a  quirk  of 
law,  protection  for  reservation  lands  is 
possible  only  if  those  lands  satisfy  a 
technical  definition  of  "reservation" 
under  the  Federal  Power  Act.  Because 
the  pueblo's  land  interest  derives  from 
an  18th  century  land  grant  from  the 
King  of  Spain,  rather  from  the  more  fa- 
miliar process  of  setting  aside  land  by 
treaty  or  by  executive  action,  Cochiti 
lands  might  not  be  protected  under 
this  definition. 

As  Congress  has  previously  recog- 
nized, the  pueblo  has  already  been 
egregiously  harmed  by  hardships  re- 
sulting from  the  dam.  Relief  in  the 
form  of  this  technical  amendment,  to 
preserve  the  protection  enacted  in  Pub- 
lic Law  101-644  is  immediately  appro- 
priate. My  amendment  would  not  affect 
any  hydropower  development  outside 
of  the  Pueblo  de  Cochiti. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  the  mi- 
nority has  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  further  debate,  the  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  (No.  1567)  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Amendment  No.  i5«8 
(Purpose:  To  amend  the  National  Energy  Se- 
curity Act  of  1992  to  protect  the  Interests 
of  Native  Americans  in  the  licensing  of  hy- 
dropower facilities  on  Indian  lands) 
Mr.    JOHNSTON.    Mr.    President,    I 
have  an  amendment  which  I  will  de- 
scribe. I  believe  it  is  cleared,  but  let 
me  take  this  opportunity  to  inquire  of 
my  colleague  if  it  has.  It  is  an  amend- 
ment on  behalf  of  Senator  DeConcini 
to  clarify  and  protect  native  American 
interests  affected  by  hydropower  facili- 
ties. In  an  attempt  to  streamline  the 
Federal  Power  Act  regulation,  we  must 
not  do  so  at  the  expense  of  the  indige- 
nous people  of  this  country,  that  is  In- 
dian tribes. 

The  amendment  requires  that  when  a 
Federal  license  is  sought  for  the  pur- 
pose of  constructing,  operating  and 
maintaining  dams,  reservoirs,  trans- 
mission lines,  and  other  project  works 
necessary  for  hydropower,  then  the 
Federal  licensing  agency  must  consult 
with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and 
the  tribal  government  before  the  li- 
cense can  be  issued. 
Has  that  been  cleared? 
Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
say  to  my  friend  this  is  the  first  I  have 


heard  it,  but  I  checked  with  all  three 
members  of  my  staff  who  would  help 
me  render  judgment  and  they  are  in 
agreement  with  it. 

So  it  can  be  considered  cleared. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  now 
send  the  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  John- 
ston], for  Mr.  DeConcini,  for  himself  and  Mr. 
Domenici.  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
1568. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

on  page  94,  line  18,  after  the  word  "Inte- 
rior", insert  "after  consultation  with  and 
consideration  of  the  recomendatlons  from 
the  affected  Indian  tribe". 

On  page  94.  line  20,  after  the  word  "reserva- 
tion", insert  "consistent  with  the  federal 
government's  trust  responsibility  for  the  In- 
dian interests;". 

Mr.  DECONCINI.  Mr.  President,  My 
amendment  to  subtitle  C  clarifies  the 
intent  of  S.  2166  and  protects  the  inter- 
ests of  native  American  people  whose 
lands  and  water  interests  may  be  af- 
fected by  hydropower  facilities  licensed 
under  provisions  of  the  Federal  Power 
Act,  as  amended. 

In  the  attempt  to  streamline  Federal 
Power  Act  regulation  and  the  licensing 
of  hydropower  projects,  we  must  not 
forget  that  the  Federal  Government 
has  a  special  relationship  with  native 
Americans.  As  we  seek  to  expand  the 
nonpoUuting  energy  capacities  of  the 
Nation,  we  must  not  do  so  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  indigenous  people  of  this 
country.  Indian  tribal  governments 
have  the  right  to  participate  in  dis- 
cussing and  deciding  the  disposition  of 
the  land  and  water  resources  of  their 
respective  tribes. 

To  make  it  clear  that  it  is  the  right 
of  the  tribal  governments  to  partici- 
pate fully  in  the  decisionmaking  proc- 
ess concerning  the  use  of  their  lands 
for  the  location  and  operation  of  hy- 
dropower facilities,  I  offer  my  amend- 
ment. 

My  amendment  requires  that  when  a 
Federal  license  is  sought  for  the  pur- 
pose of  constructing,  operating,  and 
maintaining  dams,  reservoirs,  trans- 
mission lines  or  other  project  works 
necessary  for  hydropower,  and  the  af- 
fected lands  and  waters  are  within  the 
lands  of  an  Indian  tribe,  then  the  Fed- 
eral licensing  agency  must  consult 
both  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and 
the  tribal  government  before  the  li- 
cense can  be  issued.  Both  the  tribal 
government  on  its  own  behalf  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  representing 
the  Federal  Government's  trustee  re- 
sponsibility for  native  American  inter- 
ests   shall    review    the    license.    My 


amendment  also  enables  tribal  govern- 
ments to  make  recommendations  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  on  condi- 
tions for  the  Federal  license  for  hydro- 
power  development  or  generation  to 
ensure  that  their  interests  are  fully 
protected  and  properly  utilized.  My 
amendment  simply  codifies  existing 
practice. 

Native  American  people  have  been 
overlooked  too  often.  Tribal  resources 
have  too  often  been  disposed  of  without 
tribal  advice  or  direction.  My  amend- 
ment is  intended  to  make  it  clear  that 
if  hydropower  is  to  be  generated  on  In- 
dian land,  then  the  tribal  government 
has  the  right  and  the  duty  to  partici- 
pate in  the  licensing  process. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendment  is  consid- 
ered and  agreed  to. 

So,  the  amendment  (No.  1568)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Amendment  No.  ises 

(Purpose:  Clarification  of  section  10243) 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
one  more  amendment  that  has  been 
cleared,  an  amendment  of  my  own  with 
regard  to  Russian  uranium.  I  shall 
shortly  send  it  to  the  desk. 

It  would  conform  section  10243  to  re- 
flect that  the  committee's  July  25, 
1991,  request  that  the  U.S.  Inter- 
national Trade  Commission  conduct  an 
investigation  under  section  332(g)  of 
the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  for  the  purpose 
of  assessing  the  impact  on  the  domes- 
tic industry  of  imports  into  the  United 
States  of  uranium  from  nonmarket 
economies.  I  further  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Finance  Committee's 
letter  to  the  ITC  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

U.S.  Senate, 
Committee  on  Finance, 
Washington.  DC,  July  25. 1991. 
Hon.  Anne  E.  Brunsdale. 
Acting    Chairman,    U.S.    International    Trade 
Commission.  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Madam  Chairman:  The  Committee  on 
Finance  requests  that  the  U.S.  International 
Trade  Commission  conduct  an  investigation 
under  section  332(g)  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930 
(19  U.S.C.  1332(g)),  for  the  purpose  of  provid- 
ing a  report  assessing  the  Impact  on  the  do- 
mestic Industry  of  imports  into  the  United 
States  of  enriched  and  non-enriched  uranium 
and  uranium  enrichment  services  from  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  (USSR), 
the  People's  Republic  of  China  (PRC),  and 
other  non-market  economy  countries,  as  ap- 
propriate. No  classified  or  business  confiden- 
tial information  should  be  included  in,  or  re- 
leased In  connection  with,  the  report. 

In  its  report,  the  Commission  should,  to 
the  extent  feasible  in  light  of  the  difficulties 
in  obtaining  information,  provide  informa- 
tion regarding  the  uranium  enrichment  in- 
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In  the  United  States,  the  USSR,  the 
and  other  non-marltet  economy  coun- 
as  appropriate,  including  but  not  lim- 

the  following: 
rhe  uranium  enrichment  industry  in 
U  ilted  States  (the  Department  of  Energy 
).— The  history,  technological  trends, 
of  operations,  production  and  sales 
ent-iched  uranium  and  uranium  enrich- 
servlces.  employment  and  wages,  ca- 
major  markets,   inventories,   costs, 
financial     experience,     DOE 
market  prices  for  enriched  and  non- 
uranium  and  uranium  enrichment 
changes  in  industry  structure  such 
owfcership  changes,  influence  of  middle- 
(  nd  brokerage  firms,  projections  of  the 
of  enriched  uranium  that  U.S.  utili- 
be  able  to  purchase  from  sources 
than  the  DOE,  and  steps  the  U.S.  en- 
industry  is  taking  to  adjust  to  for- 
(^mpetition. 
"he  uranium  enrichment  industries  in 
the  PRC,  and  other  non-market 
countries,  as  appropriate. — The  his- 
Dechnological  trends,  number  of  oper- 
production  and  sales  of  enriched  ura- 
md  uranium  enrichment  services,  ex- 
capacity,    major    markets,    industry 
marketing  strategy,   prices,  and 
short-   and   long-term   trends   for 
ndustries. 

impact  of  sales  of  enriched  and  non- 
uranium  and  uranium  enrichment 
to    the    United    States    from    the 
the  PRC,  and  other  non-market  econ- 
dsuntries,  as  appropriate,  on  the  domes- 
iE  lustry.— A  listing  of  imports  of  ura- 
ft-om  the  USSR,  the  PRC.  and  other 
n^ket   economy    countries,    as   appro- 
a  listing  of  long-  and  short-term  con- 
fer enriched  and  non-enriched  ura- 
aecured  in  the  United  States  by  the 
the  PRC.  and  other  non-market  econ- 
dountries.  as  appropriate,  market  strat- 
ised  by  these  countries  to  export  en- 
and  non-enriched  uranium  or  uranium 
services  to  the  United  States. 
es  adopted  by  the  DOE  to  adjust  to 
Ifnit  the  impact  of  these  imports,  pro- 
penetrations  of  the  U.S.  market  by 
.  the  PRC.  and  other  non-market 
countries,  as  appropriate,  a  com- 
of  prices  charged  by  these  countries 
rices  charged  by  the  DOE,  the  quality 
urjnium  enrichment  services  offered  by 
compared  with  uranium  enrichment 
offered  by  the  USSR,  the  PRC,  and 
non-market  economy  countries,  as  ap- 
,  and  an  overview  of  the  impact  of 
of  enriched  and  non-enriched  ura- 
fi-om  the  USSR,  the  PRC,  and  other 
n^ket   economy   countries,    as   appro- 
on  the  domestic  enrichment  industry 
I)OE)  and  on  other  uranium  producers, 
the  U.S.  uranium  mining  and  mill- 
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Commission  is  requested  to  furnish  its 
no  later  than  one  year  after  the  Com- 
mission's receipt  of  this  letter.  In  preparing 
Its  rei  ort,  the  Commission  should  seek  views 
and  ii  put  from  the  private  sector.  The  Com- 
missli  n  should  utilize  existing  information 
avail!  We  trom  U.S.  Government  agencies  to 
the  e]  bent  practicable. 

Ttaa  Ik  you  for  your  cooperation  in  this  im- 
porta  It  matter, 
pincerely, 

Lloyd  Bentsen, 

Chairman. 
Bob  Packwood, 
Ranking  Member. 
Mr    JOHNSTON.   Mr.   President,  we 
have  cleared  the  amendment. 


Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  I  now 
send  the  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Wallop] 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  1569. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  266,  amend  from  line  13,  through 
page  268,  line  9,  to  read  as  follows: 

-SEC.  10243.  UNrraO  STATES  INTERNATIONAL 
TRADE  COMMISSION  INVESTIGA- 
TION. 

"(a)  Report.— (1)  Within  120  days  of  his  re- 
ceipt from  the  United  States  International 
Trade  Commission  of  its  report  under  section 
332(g)  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  (19  U.S.C. 
1332(g))  assessing  the  impact  on  the  domestic 
uranium  enrichment  Industry  of  imports 
into  the  United  States  of  enriched  and  non- 
enriched  uranium  and  uranium  enrichment 
services  from  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics,  the  People's  Republic  of  China, 
and.  as  appropriate,  other  nonmarket  econ- 
omy countries,  the  President,  or  his  des- 
ignee, shall  transmit  to  the  Congress  a  re- 
port that  includes — 

"(A)  the  views  of  the  executive  branch  on 
the  Commission's  report;  and 

"(B)  what  action,  if  any,  the  President 
plans  to  take  in  response  to  the  Commis- 
sion's report  concerning  the  Impiact  of  trans- 
actions in  enriched  and  non-enriched  ura- 
nium and  the  provision  of  uranium  enrich- 
ment services  by  the  Union  of  Soviet  Social- 
ist Republics,  the  People's  Republic  of  China, 
and,  as  appropriate,  other  nonmarket  econ- 
omy countries,  on  the  domestic  uranium  en- 
richment industry,  including  but  not  limited 
to  the  status  of  any  negotiations  with  such 
countries  in  regard  to  such  transactions  and 
provision  of  services. 

"(2)  Should  the  President  determine  that 
no  action  by  the  executive  branch  is  nec- 
essary in  response  to  the  Commission's  re- 
port, his  report  to  the  Congress  shall  include 
a  detailed  statement  of  the  reasons  for  such 
determination,  including  an  explanation  of 
why  the  absence  of  action  by  the  executive 
branch  will  not  adversely  affect  the  eco- 
nomic well-being  of  the  domestic  uranium 
enrichment  industry. 

"(b)  COOPERATION.— The  Secretory,  the  Ad- 
ministrator, and  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
shall  cooperate  fully  with  the  United  States 
International  Trade  Commission  in  its  inves- 
tigation under  section  332(g).". 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  the 
United  States  confronts  a  number  of 
serious  trade  problems  throughout  the 
world.  The  future  health  of  the  Amer- 
ican economy  depends  on  our  ability  to 
resolve  these  problems  in  accordance 
with  principles  of  free  and  fair  trade. 

No  current  trade  problem  is  more  se- 
rious than  the  influx  of  imports  of  ura- 
nium and  enriched  uranium  from  the 
former  Soviet  Union.  It  has  been  clear 
for  some  time  that  these  imports  pose 
a  major  threat  to  the  Federal  enrich- 
ment enterprise  and  the  domestic  ura- 
nium industry. 

Imports  of  uranium  from  the  Soviet 
Union  have  increased  dramatically  in 


recent  years.  In  1989.  these  imports  to- 
taled 500,000  pounds.  In  1990,  however, 
Soviet  imports  soared  to  more  than  6 
million  pounds,  a  figure  equal  to  two- 
thirds  of  United  States  uranium  pro- 
duction for  that  year.  Preliminary  fig- 
ures indicate  that  this  figure  will  be 
surpassed  for  1991. 

The  Soviet  share  of  United  States 
uranium  imports  rose  from  less  than  2 
percent  in  1988  to  25  percent  in  1990.  As 
a  result  of  drastic  cutbacks  in  their  ci- 
vilian nuclear  program  and  nuclear 
weapons  production,  the  Soviets  have 
substantial  excess  capacity  to  enrich 
uranium.  DOE  estimates  that  the  Sovi- 
ets may  have  as  much  as  10  million 
separative  work  units  [SWU's]  avail- 
able for  export.  This  is  the  equivalent 
of  40  million  pounds  of  natural  ura- 
nium, about  equal  to  the  projected 
yearly  demand  for  uranium  by  U.S. 
utilities  for  the  next  few  years.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Soviets  plan  to  export  at  least 
13  million  pounds  of  natural  uranium 
each  year  until  1995. 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
the  Soviets  will  continue  to  target  the 
United  States  market  because  it  is  the 
world's  largest.  In  a  UPI  report  from 
Moscow  dated  January  14,  1991,  the 
chief  of  the  uranium  export  division  of 
the  former  Soviet  Atomic  Energy  Min- 
istry, a  Mr.  Albert  Shiskin,  boasted 
that  the  Ministry  made  $500  million 
from  uranium  exports  in  1991  and  In- 
tends to  make  $1.5  billion  from  exports 
in  1992. 

The  Soviets  have  been  able  to  pene- 
trate the  United  States  market  be- 
cause sales  from  their  production  and 
stockpiles  are  being  made  at  prices 
which  bear  no  relation  to  real  produc- 
tion costs.  They  are  selling  enrichment 
services  at  less  than  half  the  DOE 
price.  Uranium  spot  market  prices 
dropped  last  fall  to  the  lowest  level  in 
history,  largely  because  of  Soviet  mar- 
keting practices. 

Both  the  Department  of  Energy  and 
domestic  uranium  producers  have  tes- 
tified before  the  Energy  Committee 
that  they  believe  Soviet  uranium  is 
being  dumped  in  this  country. 

On  November  8,  a  coalition  for  Unit- 
ed States  uranium  producers  and  the 
Oil,  Chemical  &  Atomic  Workers 
Union,  which  represents  workers  in 
DOE'S  enrichment  facilities,  filed  a  pe- 
tition with  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce and  the  United  States  Inter- 
national Trade  Commission  seeking  re- 
lief from  the  dumping  of  uranium  and 
enriched  uranium  by  the  Soviet  Union. 

DOE  filed  a  notice  of  appearance  in 
this  proceeding  and  a  DOE  representa- 
tive testified  at  an  ITC  staff  hearing  on 
December  3.  Subsequent  to  this  hear- 
ing, a  brief  was  filed  with  the  ITC  on 
DOE'S  behalf. 

On  December  18,  the  ITC  voted  3-0 
that  there  is  a  reasonable  indication 
that  the  domestic  uranium  industry  is 
materially  injured  by  reason  of  imports 
from  the  Soviet  Union.  The  Commis- 


sion also  concluded  that  the  uranium 
enrichment  operations  of  DOE  should 
be  treated  as  part  of  the  domestic  ura- 
nium industry  for  the  purposes  of  the 
proceeding. 

Although  it  is  obvious  that  DOE  has 
been  directly  affected  by  Soviet  ura- 
nium marketing  activities,  it  appears 
that  DOE  has  been  criticized  by  some 
administration  officials  for  its  partici- 
pation in  the  antidumping  case.  Earlier 
this  week,  12  Members  of  the  Senate 
wrote  Secretary  of  State  Baker  and 
other  Cabinet  officers  supporting  the 
participation  of  DOE  and  asserting  our 
belief  that  any  trade  with  the  Soviet 
Republics  must  be  free  and  fair  trade. 

The  outcome  of  the  pending  trade  ac- 
tion against  Soviet  uranium  remains 
to  be  seen.  The  Department  of  Com- 
merce is  now  investigating  whether  So- 
viet imports  are  being  sold  or  offered 
at  less  than  fair  value.  As  might  be  ex- 
pected, the  Soviets  deny  the  dumping 
charges.  Furthermore,,  the  UPI  quotes 
Mr.  Shiskin  in  its  January  14  story  as 
suggesting  that  United  States  action 
against  Soviet  exports  could  lead  the 
Atomic  Energy  Ministry  to  seek  other 
markets  where  controls  over  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  uranium  would  be  less 
certain. 

In  the  meantime.  United  States  utili- 
ties are  rushing  to  buy  Soviet  uranium 
in  large  volumes.  DOE  told  the  ITC 
that  it  believes  the  Soviets  will  have  65 
percent  of  all  new  uranium  sales  this 
year. 

In  the  1996-98  timeframe,  utilities 
representing  half  of  the  available  sales 
volume  have  already  told  DOE  they 
plan  to  buy  from  the  Soviets  and  oth- 
ers are  moving  in  that  direction.  Be- 
ginning in  1996,  after  existing  DOE  con- 
tracts expire,  Soviet  deliveries  will 
climb  dramatically  and,  according  to 
DOE,  Soviet  imports  will  have  a  larger 
market  share  than  DOE. 

It  is  ironic  that  United  States  nu- 
clear utilities,  which  have  long  decried 
our  reliance  on  oil  imports,  are  on  the 
verge  of  becoming  massively  dependent 
on  Soviet  Republics  to  fuel  their  nu- 
clear reactors.  Clearly,  the  Govern- 
ment's enrichment  enterprise  and  the 
domestic  uranium  industry  have  been 
put  at  risk  by  this  development.  At  the 
very  least,  the  pending  trade  action 
and  this  section  332  investigation  can 
provide  Congress  with  valuable  infor- 
mation on  the  dimensions  of  this  prob- 
lem and  suggest  what  actions  may  be 
necessary  to  resolve. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  adoption  of  my 
amendment.  To  my  knowledge  the 
amendment  has  been  cleared. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection  the  amendment  is  agreed  to. 

So  the  amendment  (No.  1569)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
know  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
wants  to  lay  down  his  amendment  and 
perhaps  discuss  it  for  a  short  time.  It 
has  to  do  with  the  CFC's  and  accelerat- 
ing the  phaseout  of  the  CFC's.  I  think 
it  is  a  sense  of  the  Senate.  He  wants  to 
lay  it  down  and  have  a  period  of  debate 
tomorrow  followed  by  a  vote. 

I  wonder  if  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming has  a  view  as  to  how  long  he 
thinks  that  debate  should  take,  from 
his  standpoint? 

Mr.  WALLOP  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  in  my 
opinion,  it  would  honestly  save  us  time 
this  evening  for  me  not  to  enter  into  a 
time  agreement  so  I  may  find  out  what 
is  going  on  on  our  side  with  the  amend- 
ment. It  could  be  that  we  will  agree  to 
a  great  deal  more  time  than  we  need.  I 
do  not  know.  I  hope  the  Senator  under- 
stands. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1570 

(Purpose:  To  urge  the  President  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  to  take  the  appropriate  actions 
to  combat  Strptospheric  Ozone  Depletion) 
Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 

amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 

immediate  consideration. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 

clerk  will  report. 
The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  GoRE]. 

for   himself  and   Mr.    Chafee.    proposes   an 

amendment  numbered  1570. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  reading  of  the 

amendment  be  dispensed  Avith. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 

objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
On  page  401  after  line  4,  add  the  following 

new  title: 

TITLE  XVn— STRATOSPHERIC  OZONE 
DEPLETION 

SEC.  17101.  FINDINGS. 

The  Senate  finds  that: 

(1)  The  Stratospheric  ozone  layer,  which 
protects  all  living  things  from  harmful  ultra- 
violet radiation  from  the  sun,  has  been  se- 
verely depleted  in  many  areas  of  the  globe. 

(2)  Recent  scientific  data  show  that  the 
ozone  layer  over  densely  populated  areas  of 
the  United  States  and  other  countries  in  the 
northern  midlatitudes  has  thinned  twice  as 
fast  as  had  previously  been  measured  and  as 
had  been  projected  by  theoretical  models  and 
the  depletion  is  persisting  into  the  warmer 
months  of  the  year,  and  has  reached  signifi- 
cant levels  even  in  summer. 

(3)  Ozone  depletion  in  the  Southern  Hemi- 
sphere is  proceeding  even  more  rapidly  than 
in  the  Northern  Hemisphere. 

(4)  The  incidence  of  skin  cancer  and  cata- 
racts is  expected  to  rise  significantly  and  the 
human  immune  system  may  be  suppressed 
due  to  increased  exposure  to  ultraviolet  radi- 
ation. 

(5)  Increased  exposure  to  ultraviolet  radi- 
ation threatens  food  crops  and  some  wild 
plants,  and  interferes  with  the  ability  of 
phytoplankton,  the  microscopic  organisms 
that  are  at  the  base  of  the  oceanic  food 
chain,  to  photosynthesize  and  to  reproduce. 

(6)  The  scientific  evidence  shows  that 
chlorofluorocarbons. 


hydrocblorofluorocarbons,  and  other  halo- 
genated  chemicals  undergo  reactions  in  the 
stratosphere  that  lead  to  the  rapid  destruc- 
tion of  the  ozone  layer. 

(7)  The  Administrator  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  is  required  under 
the  Clean  Air  Act  Amendments  of  1990  to  ac- 
celerate the  schedule  phaseout  of  ozone-de- 
stroying substances  if  it  is  determined  in  the 
light  of  scientific  evidence  that  a  more  strin- 
gent schedule  is  necessary  to  protect  human 
health  and  the  environment. 

(8)  The  recent  scientific  findings  make  nec- 
essary a  reappraisal  of  both  domestic  and 
international  policy  on  the  control  of  osone- 
destroying  chemicals. 

SEC  17102.  SENSE  OF  THE  SENATE. 

It  is  the  Sense  of  the  Senate  that: 

(1)  The  Administrator  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  should  accelerate 
the  interim  phaseout  schedules  and  the  final 
phaseout  date  of  chlorofluorocarbons.  carbon 
tetrachloride,  methyl  chloroform,  and 
halons  as  required  pursuant  to  section  606  of 
the  Clean  Air  Act  Amendments  of  1990,  and 
shall  provide  for  complete  phaseout  as  early 
as  possible,  taking  into  account  Section  604 
of  the  Act. 

(2)  The  Administrator  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  should  accelerate 
the  interim  phaseout  schedule  and  the  final 
phaseout  date  of  those 
hydrochlorofluorocarbons  that  have  rel- 
atively long  atmospheric  lifetimes  or  high 
ozone  depletion  potentials. 

(3)  The  Administrator  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  should  prioritize 
efforts  to  issue  regulations,  as  required  pur- 
suant to  Title  VI  of  the  Clean  Air  Act 
Amendments  of  1990,  providing  for  the  recap- 
ture and  recycling  of  ozone-destroying  sub- 
stances as  used  in  appliances  and  motor  ve- 
hicle air  conditioners,  and  for  the  elimi- 
nation of  such  substances  as  used  In  non-es- 
sential consumer  products. 

(4)  The  President  of  the  United  States 
should  urge  the  Contracting  Parties  to  the 
Montreal  Protocol  to  accelerate  the  Interim 
phaseout  schedules  and  the  final  phaseout 
date  of  ozone-destroying  chemicals  currently 
covered  by  the  Protocol. 

(5)  The  President  should  urge  the  Contract- 
ing Parties  to  include 
hydrochlorofluorocarbons  within  the  terms 
of  the  Montreal  Protocol,  and  to  provide  for 
the  most  rapid  phaseout  of  those 
hydrochlorofluorocarbons  with  relatively 
long  atmospheric  lifetimes,  or  high  ozone  de- 
pletion potentials. 

(6)  The  President  should  urge  the  Contract- 
ing Parties  to  amend  the  Protocol  to  include 
recapture  and  recycling  provisions  and  to 
prohibit  the  venting  or  releasing  of  ozone-de- 
stroying chemicals  from  refrigeration  and 
air  conditioning  units  into  the  atmosphere 
by  date  certain. 

(7)  The  President  should  urge  the  Contract- 
ing Parties  to  accelerate  the  compliance  of 
developing  countries  with  the  terms  of  the 
Montreal  Protocol. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  I  may  be  allowed  to 
add  original  cosponsors  prior  to  the 
vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  also  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second? 

At  the  moment  there  is  not. 

Mr.  GORE.  May  I  have  the  attention 
of  the  chairman  of  the  committee?  I 
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PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 

seeond? 

is  a  suffleient  seeond. 

^eas  iuid  nays  were  ordered. 

GORE.  Mr.  President,  it  is  not 

ii  tention   to  debate   this  amend- 

it  length  tonight.  I  will  briefly 

it.  I  will  also  say  to  the  distin- 

managers  of  the  bill,  I  am  most 

for  the  dialog  I  have  been  able 

with  them  prior  to  the  offering 

amendment. 

would  like  to  make  it  clear  I 

introducing  this  amendment  on  be- 

myself  and  the  distinguished 

from     Rhode     Island     [Mr. 

who  has  been  a  preeminent 

in    the    area    of    eliminating 

I  am  also  intro- 

this  amendment  in  behalf  of  my 

from     Colorado,      Senator 

who  has  been  my  partner  in 

5fforts  related  to  the  protection 

global  environment. 

is  a  long  list  of  other  eospon- 

the  resolution  upon  which  this 

is  based  from  which  the 

is   drawn.   But  when   the 

called  and  asked  if  it  would 

for  me  to  come  over  this 

and  lay  the  amendment  down. 

ilot  have  an  opportunity  to  clear 

precise  language  of  the  amendment 

of  the  cosponsors  of  the  resolu- 

my  apologies  to  them.  It  was 

reason  that  I  requested  unani- 

onsent  to  be  able  to  add  their 

as  original  cosponsors  tomorrow 

1  ly  staff  has  had  an  opportunity 

it  with  them. 

President,  earlier  this  week,  as 

my   colleagues  are   quite   well 

new  scientific  findings  were  an- 

showing  that  the  depletion  of 

stratospheric    ozone    layer   above 

areas  in  the  United  States, 

,  and  Asia  is  now  much  higher 

vas    previously    thought.    Even 

qisturbing  was  the  announcement 

atmospheric  conditions  persist 

r  present  pattern  for  another  3 

or  so,  we  could  well  see  the  be- 

of  an  ozone  hole  above  popu- 

areas    of   the    Northern    Hemi- 

including  the  United  States  of 


news  did  not  get  any  better  as 

sqientists   continued  their  expla- 

because  they  said  even  if  an 

dole  does  not  appear  this  year. 

i  re   relatively   certain   that   one 

appear  during   this   decade. 

atjuospheric  conditions  which  lead 

emergence  of  an  ozone  hole  in- 

fhsit  the  scientists  call  a  vortex, 

eirciilar  pattern  that  resembles  the 

runs  down  the  drain  in  a 


a  vortex  above  Antarctica  ap- 

rirtually  every  year  just  before 

comes  up  on  the  South  Pole  in 

of  September.  Before  the 

cbmes  up,  the  temperatures  are 


coldest  and  because  the  air  is  very  thin 
there,  the  clouds  rise  high  into  the 
stratosphere,  putting  ice  crystals  at  al- 
titudes where  CFC's  are  depleting  the 
ozone,  and  when  the  chemicals  come 
into  proximity  with  one  another  on  the 
surface,  or  in  the  presence  of  these  ice 
crystals,  the  rate  of  depletion  is  speed- 
ed up  dramatically  compared  to  what 
happens  in  the  free-floating  atmos- 
phere. 

In  Antarctica  when  the  Sun's  rays 
strike  continuously  for  2^A  to  3  months, 
the  air  warms  up  enough  so  that  the 
vortex  weakens  and  air  from  the  rest  of 
the  world  comes  in  and  fills  the  hole, 
but  in  the  process  thinning  out  the 
ozone  layer  in  the  rest  of  the  world. 

In  the  Northern  Hemisphere,  all 
these  conditions  are  present.  There  is 
very  cold  air;  clouds  high  in  the  strato- 
sphere; ice  crystals  capable  of  speeding 
up  the  already  serious  depletion  rate 
and  a  vortex. 

Normally,  the  vortex  in  the  Northern 
Hemisphere  falls  apart  before  the  Sun's 
rays  touch  off  the  process  of  destruc- 
tion, the  process  of  ozone  depletion  at 
very  rapid  rates,  because  the  North 
Pole  is  ocean  surrounded  by  land, 
whereas  the  South  Pole  is  land  sur- 
rounded by  ocean.  And  as  the  Sun's 
rays  work  their  way  northward  in  the 
Arctic,  they  heat  up  the  land  mass  sur- 
rounding the  Arctic  Ocean.  In  most 
years,  that  results  in  the  breaking  up 
of  this  vortex  before  the  ultraviolet 
rays  kick  off  the  chain  reaction. 

Some  years  that  is  not  the  case  and 
the  vortex  remains  in  place.  This  ap- 
pears to  be  one  of  those  years,  espe- 
cially because  the  vortex  has  floated 
southward  along  a  latitude  that  rough- 
ly corresponds  to  the  location  of  Ban- 
gor, ME,  and  across  the  Atlantic  and 
much  of  Eastern  Europe.  It  is  not  lo- 
cated always  in  one  place.  It  moves.  It 
does  not  move  with  the  rotation  of  the 
Earth  but  rather  at  a  slower,  less  pre- 
dictable pace.  But  If  that  vortex  re- 
mains in  place  at  that  latitude  for  an- 
other 3  weeks,  then  we  will  see  the  loss 
of  ozone  within  the  emerging  hole  at 
the  rate  of  1  to  2  percent  per  year. 

What  does  this  mean  to  us?  What 
does  this  mean  to  our  constituents?  It 
means  that  a  lot  more  ultraviolet  radi- 
ation comes  through  the  ozone  layer, 
particularly  in  the  place  where  the 
hole  is  located,  and  that  does  a  lot  of 
damage  in  several  ways.  For  each  1- 
percent  reduction  of  the  ozone  layer, 
there  is  a  2-percent  increase  in  skin 
cancer.  Even  before  this  new  condition 
was  found,  the  scientists  predicted 
more  than  300,000  extra  deaths  from 
skin  cancer  in  the  United  States  alone 
during  the  next  few  decades.  That  num- 
ber, frankly,  will  have  to  be 
recalculated  now. 

Second,  there  is  damage  to  eyesight 
and  the  incidence  of  cataracts  in- 
creases, the  number  of  cases  of  blind- 
ness as  a  result  of  cataracts  Increases. 

In  the  southern  ozone  hole,  which  has 
now  grown   to  a  size  three   times  as 
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large  as  the  continental  United  States, 
the  edges  of  that  ozone  hole  now  lap 
over  the  southern  tip  of  South  Amer- 
ica. As  I  have  said  on  this  floor  on  pre- 
vious occasions,  there  are  now  a  num- 
ber of  anecdotal  reports  from  a  variety 
of  different  observers  coming  back 
from  the  southern  tip  of  South  Amer- 
ica reporting  the  finding  of  hunters 
who  have  come  back  with  stories  of 
blind  rabbits  found  in  the  field,  blind 
fish  reported  by  the  fishermen,  blind 
salmon,  particularly,  and  blind  sheep 
reported  by  the  farmers.  Also  tree  buds 
in  their  springtime  now,  damaged  by 
the  extra  ultraviolet  radiation  to  the 
point  where  they  do  not  burst  forth. 

That  Is  what  life  is  like,  reportedly, 
in  the  edges  of  the  ozone  hole  in  the 
Southern  Hemisphere.  But  that  is  just 
in  the  edge.  If  the  epicenter  of  an  ozone 
hole  in  the  Northern  Hemisphere  is 
above  populated  areas,  and  is  repeated 
a  number  of  times  throughout  this  dec- 
ade and  beyond,  then  what  are  we  talk- 
ing about? 

We  are  talking  about  a  redefinition 
of  our  relationship  to  the  sky.  We  are 
talking  about  parents  sitting  down 
with  children  at  the  breakfast  table 
and  saying.  You  have  to  understand, 
our  civilization  has  made  a  big  mis- 
take. We  have  put  these  terrible  chemi- 
cals into  the  sky  and  it  has  changed 
the  nature  of  the  sky  and  it  no  longer 
protects  you  from  the  deadly  radiation 
from  the  Sun  that  we  never  used  to 
worry  about  in  the  same  way  before  be- 
cause the  sky  was  sufficient  to  protect 
us.  You  have  to  change  your  way  of 
thinking  about  the  sky. 

No  other  human  being  who  has  ever 
lived  on  the  face  of  this  Earth  before 
this  generation  of  children  now  in 
school  has  had  to  contemplate  such  a 
horrible  thought,  but  because  we  have 
put  these  chemicals  up  there,  now  we 
have  to  have  that  conversation  with 
our  children. 

Do  you  know  what  else  we  have  to 
tell  them?  We  have  to  tell  them  we  are 
still  putting  those  chemicals  up  there. 
We  cannot  stop  yet.  We  want  to  con- 
tinue putting  more  and  more  and  more 
of  them  In  there  for  another  B'/z  years 
before  we  can  bring  ourselves  to  stop 
doing  this  damage  to  the  sky. 

How  would  you  like  to  have  that  con- 
versation with  your  child,  with  your 
children?  I  am  not  looking  forward  to 
it.  But  all  of  us  are  going  to  have  to 
contemplate  delivering  that  kind  of 
message  to  future  generations. 

Now,  as  we  contemplate  that  con- 
versation, should  we  not  also  think 
about  stopping  the  process  of  adding 
more  of  these  harmful  chemicals  Into 
the  sky?  It  seems  to  make  sense.  The 
law,  incidentally,  requires  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  to  accelerate 
the  phase-out  schedule  as  soon  as  new 
evidence  is  available  showing  that  the 
problem  was  worse  than  previously 
thought. 

There  were  two  findings  last  year 
which  most  people  felt  filled  that  bill. 
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In  fact,  the  head  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  said  as  much.  I  real- 
ly should  put  his  exact  words  in  be- 
cause he  might  not  want  them  inter- 
preted so  precisely,  but  that  was  the 
clear  Intent  of  what  he  said,  and  many 
others  said  the  same  thing.  The  Presi- 
dent did  not  accelerate  the  phase-out 
schedule.  Now  he  should.  He  should 
have  then.  Certainly  now. 

What  this  resolution  says,  and  we 
will  debate  It  tomorrow— I  will  say  to 
my  colleagues  that  I  am  perfectly  ame- 
nable to  any  reasonable  time  agree- 
ment tomorrow.  I  believe  my  colleague 
from  Wyoming  is  correct;  it  would  be 
easier  to  talk  about  It  tomorrow  rather 
than  to  try  to  get  any  agreement  to- 
night. It  Is  not  my  Intention  to  delay 
this. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  will  be  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  It  would  be  helpful  to 
print  and  distribute  that  amendment 
as  well  so  that  Members  might  have  a 
copy  of  it. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  will  be  happy  to.  It  has 
already  been  proposed. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  It  has  been  proposed, 
but  some  of  us  do  not  have  it. 

Mr.  GORE.  In  addition  to  including  it 
in  the  Record,  I  will  print  the  amend- 
ment and  make  sure  that  a  copy  of  It 
is  delivered  to  every  desk  tomorrow. 
Would  that  be  sufficient? 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Absolutely.  I  think 
colleagues  are  entitled  to  know  what  is 
in  it. 

Mr.  GORE.  Absolutely.  May  I  say, 
Mr.  President,  just  as  a  shorthand  de- 
scription, the  resolution  from  which 
the  amendment  Is  drawn  passed  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  unani- 
mously last  year,  and  frankly  I  consid- 
ered toughening  the  language.  I  think 
the  language  should  be  toughened. 

I  will  have  another  measure  later  on, 
not  to  Interfere  with  this  bill,  but  an- 
other measure  later  on  to  propose  even 
tougher  measures.  These  are  very 
tough,  make  no  mistake  about  It,  but  I 
did  not  want  to  change  the  text  with 
which  Members  are  already  familiar.  I 
do  not  want  to  delay  or  slow  it  down.  I 
want  to  send  a  powerful  message  right 
now  not  only  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  but  to  other  countries 
that  are  preparing  for  a  meeting  on 
April  6  to  plan  International  action  to 
speed  up  the  phaseout  schedule. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  know  of  an- 
other thing  that  we  can  do  this  year 
that  will  have  longer  range  Importance 
than  bending  our  efforts  to  try  to  stop 
the  process  of  devastation  now  under- 
way in  the  global  environment. 

In  any  event,  this  is  the  same  as  the 
language  that  was  passed  unanimously 
out  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  at  the  end  of  the  year.  It 
could  not  be  brought  up  because  there 
was  kind  of— well,  what  do  we  call  it  in 
our  jargon,  a  rolling  hold.  Somebody 
would  object,  and  I  would  go  to  them 
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and  he  would  say:  Oh,  it  is  not  me,  and 
somebody  else  would  object.  It  was  the 
White  House  who  objected.  My  col- 
leagues were  honorably  trying  to  serve 
their  obligations  to  work  with  the 
White  House.  I  understand  that. 

I  do  not  understand  why  the  White 
House  objects  to  it  and  wants  to  hold  it 
up.  But  in  the  current  circumstances,  I 
certainly  hope  that  the  White  House 
will  not  object.  We  will  have  a  recorded 
vote  on  this  measure  hopefully  tomor- 
row. Again.  I  have  no  Intention  of  drsig- 
ging  It  out  or  belaboring  it.  I  am  ame- 
nable to  any  reasonable  time  agree- 
ment. That  Is  all  I  will  have  to  say 
about  it  this  evening. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  understand,  it  will 
be  the  pending  order  of  business  tomor- 
row. I  will  be  here  ready,  willing,  and 
eager  to  debate  It.  I  sincerely  urge  my 
colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle, 
even  if  they  have  been  skeptical  about 
this  kind  of  measure  in  the  past,  to  se- 
riously look  at  this  latest  set  of  find- 
ings and  let  us  try  to  make  this  unani- 
mous. I  think  we  have  a  possibility  of 
doing  that.  You  go  Into  any  elemen- 
tary school  in  this  country  and  ask 
kids  what  they  think  about  this  prob- 
lem, they  will  say:  "Why  aren't  the 
Senators  doing  something  about  It?" 
And  they  are  right.  The  scientists  are 
saying  exactly  the  same  thing. 

I  have  no  wish  to  make  this  a  par- 
tisan Issue.  In  fact.  Senator  Chafee,  as 
I  acknowledged,  has  been  a  tremendous 
leader  on  this  issue,  as  has  Senator 
Baucus  of  Montana.  Everybody  knows 
that.  This  has  been  a  bipartisan  con- 
cern for  many  years  now.  We  want  to 
send  a  message  to  the  White  House.  We 
want  to  get  this  phaseout  speeded  up. 
We  want  to  send  a  message  to  the  other 
countries  that  our  Nation  has  been 
working  with  over  the  years. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  look  forward  to 
continuing  this  debate  tomorrow,  and  I 
appreciate  the  courtesy  shown  to  me 
by  my  colleagues,  and  I  yield  the  floor. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum, 
Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Wyoming  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Simpson  pertain- 
ing to  the  introduction  of  S.  2199  are 
located  In  today's  RECORD  under 
"Statements  on  Introduced  Bills  and 
Joint  Resolutions.") 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MORNING  BUSINESS 
Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  now 
be  a  period  for  morning  business  with 
Senators  permitted  to  speak  therein. 


SENATOR  KERRY'S  LEADERSHIP 
ON  BCCI  AND  ITS  LARGER  LES- 
SONS FOR  THE  NATION 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  commend 
my  colleague  from  Massachusetts,  Sen- 
ator John  Kerry,  for  his  outstanding 
leadership  in  uncovering  the  massive 
financial  and  governmental  corruption 
scandal  involving  the  Bank  of  Credit 
and  Commerce  International,  known  as 
BCCI. 

Senator  Kerry's  extraordinary  clill- 
gence  in  carrying  out  his  4-year  inves- 
tigation to  get  to  the  bottom  of  this 
corrupt  financial  octopus — and  reveal 
the  fallings  in  Government  agencies 
which  allowed  the  criminal  activity  to 
escape  detection  for  so  long — has  re- 
ceived well-deserved  accolades  in  this 
country  and  abroad.  But  what  Is  equal- 
ly impressive  about  Senator  Kerry's 
work  is  the  way  he  sees  BCCI  as  a 
warning  sign  of  what  has  gone  wrong 
with  Government  and  the  Nation  over 
the  past  decade,  and  as  an  example  of 
the  need  for  far-reaching  change. 

In  an  address  at  American  University 
last  October,  Senator  Kerry  analyzed 
the  BCCI  scandal  and  eloquently  dis- 
cussed its  larger  lessons  for  our  coun- 
try and  our  future.  I  believe  that  his 
address  will  be  of  Interest  to  all  of  us 
concerned  about  these  issues,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  may  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Address  of  Senator  John  F.  Kerry:  The 

BCCI  Scandal  and  Its  Lessons 

(American  University,  Washington,  DC. 

October  15,  1991) 

I  see  the  words  "Political  Union"  behind 
me  here,  and  I  have  to  tell  you,  there's  a  soft 
spot  in  my  heart  for  that.  Because  when  I 
was  an  undergraduate  at  Yale,  I  served  as 
president  of  the  Yale  Political  Union,  and 
was  extremely  active  In  political  union  ac- 
tivities. 

And  I'm  an  enormous  believer  in  the  value 
of  the  debate,  and  the  exchange  of  informa- 
tion, which  goes  on  at  political  unions  or 
various  political  entities  and  debate  soci- 
eties around  the  country.  And  I  will  tell  you 
that  while  somehow  sitting  here  at  midterm 
time  and  thinking  about  exams,  there's  an 
inevitability  to  feeling  a  little  bit  distant 
from  political  reality,  though  here  in  Wash- 
ington that's  not  as  true  as  it  is  elsewhere. 
It  really  does  have  an  extraordinary  rel- 
evance and  faster  than  you'd  think,  you  can 
be  and  will  be,  and  many  of  you  maybe  are, 
in  the  middle  of  the  maelstrom,  having  an 
enormous  impact  on  events,  and  that's  valu- 
able, it  really  is. 

Just  a  quick  aside.  I'll  tell  you  that  when 
I  was  at  Yale  in  1962  and  '63.  a  young  con- 
gressman came  to  talk  to  us.  His  name  was 
Allard  Lowenstein.  And  he  was  my  first  sort 
of  introduction  to  the  connection  between 
verbal  i>assion  and  actions  that  you  take  as 
a  consequence  of  that.  And  it  was  about  the 
civil  rights  movement.  And  many  of  us  be- 
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much  activated  and  interested  in 
rights  movement  as  a  consequence 
he  and  others  were  doing  then.  And 
to  raise  money,  as  students,  to  put 
the  freedom  rides,  the  buses,  that 
soitth  in  order  to  break  the  back  of  de- 
segregation. And  it  was  the 
to  me  about  the  power  of  stu- 
the  ability  of  young  people  to 
ifference. 

was  carried  on  many,  many  dif- 

when  I  came  back  from  Viet- 

ough  various  efforts  to  try  to  im- 

country  and  change  things. 

not  what  I'm  initially  here  to  talk 

something  called  BCCI.  But  I  do  want 

questions  on  a  number  of  different 

iffyou  want.  I  just  want  to  suggest  to 

I'm  willing  to  tackle  any  subject 

would  like  to  raise,  because  this  is 

time  in  this  country. 

an  important  symbol,  not  only  a 

because  there  is  a  reality  of  crimi- 

ity  that  is  attached  to  it.  but  it  is 

symbol,  a  symbol  of  what  gov- 

sometimes  fails  to  do.  which  is  part 

tfmes.  and  a  symbol  of  a  pervasive 

kind  of  criminality  that  knows  no 

crosses   borders,    is   willing   to 

its  own  rules,  and  which  furthers 

rfninal  activity  in  the  world. 

means  different  things  to  dif- 
pfople  right  now  in  the  country,  dif- 
to  politicians,  to  journalists,  to 
certainly,  to  cartoonists,  and  oth- 
f  whom  have  tried  to  find  a  way  to 
rhat  it  really  is  all  about, 
leople  look  at  the  financial  scandal. 
see  1.3  million  depositors  scattered 
world  who  have  lost  savings,  or 
whole  businesses,  as  a  result  of  the 
collapse.  Others  focus  on  the  bank's 
Others  focus  on  the  bank's  ties  to 
leaders,  to  its  purported  payoffs  to 
state,  and  the  implication  for  people 
s  former  president,  Alan  Garcia,  or 
's  President  Carlos  Menem,  on 
ions  that  have  been  made  regard- 
links  to  this  bank, 
hers  focus  on  the  political  influence 
■  or  may  not — and  I  emphasize,  may 
been   wielded   on   behalf  of  this 
her  in  Washingrton,  D.C.,  or  in  At- 
Gforgia.  or  in  Miami,  or  in  other  parts 
c  luntry — California.  New  York — or  in 
ot  ler  capitals  across  this  globe. 

ortray  it  as  just  a  sort  of  spider  web 

att  Lches  anybody  who  touches  it  and 

til  sm  in  and  devours  them.  What  I've 

3o  in  the  3  years  that  we  have  now 

tai  igentially  and  directly   looking  at 

X)  place  it  in  its  proper  perspective 

the  full  implications  of  what 

scandal  really  means,  and  to  re- 

these  kinds  of  operations  of  foreign 

institutions    or    foreign    govern- 

t|emselves  can  have  a  major  impact 

policy,  and  indeed,  on  our  rela- 

with  other  countries  on  whom  we 

Information,  for  a  cursory  relatlon- 

an   intelligence  relationship,   and 

even  for  a  much  deeper  relation- 

ch  might  involve  a  treaty,  and  a 

lationship  in  a  hemisphere  such  as 

fighting  efforts  that  we  have  in  the 

hemisphere,  and  our  reliance  with 

nAions  in  Latin  America,  and  the  ef- 

s  amp  out  drugs. 

Reel's  founder  and  chief,  a  fellow  by 

of  Aga  Hasan  Abedi.  a  Pakistani. 

sys^matically  and  deliberately  set  out 

a  set  of  relationships  around  the 

world  leaders  by  providing  favors 

from    creating    charities    to 
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strengthening  those  leaders  politically  to 
helping  arranging  arms  deals  to  creating 
slush  funds  of  the  kind  that  General  Noriega 
had,  to  straightforward  political  payoffs. 

BCCI  used  these  ties  in  order  to  obtain 
control  of  many  banks  around  the  world,  and 
to  obtain  secret  control  of  other  banks  such 
as  a  bank  right  here  in  Washington.  D.C.. 
called  First  American  Bank.  In  turn,  foreign 
and  domestic  intelligence  agencies  developed 
close  ties  to  BCCI.  knowing  of  BCCI's  basic 
criminal  activities,  and  notwithstanding 
that,  the  CIA  and  other  intelligence  agencies 
nevertheless  made  use  of  BCCI  for  a  variety 
of  purposes. 

We  will  be  having  a  hearing  next  week 
which  will  begin  to  explore  some  of  the  pur- 
poses for  which  BCCI  was  used.  We  will  have 
a  major  insider  of  the  BCCI  bank  itself  testi- 
fying next  week.  We  will  have  some  of  those 
who  understood  what  happened  in  Georgia 
with  the  National  Bank  of  Georgia  testify. 
And  finally,  we  will  have  both  Messrs. 
Clifford  and  Altman,  who  were  the  manage- 
ment of  the  First  American  Bank  and  the 
lawyers  for  BCCI  in  Washington,  testify  next 
week  with  respect  to  their  knowledge  and 
their  activities  about  the  bank. 

What  is  important  to  focus  on  is  the  fact 
that  law  enforcement  in  the  United  States  of 
America  had  substantial  information  regard- 
ing BCCI  in  the  early  1980s— and  they  did 
nothing  about  that.  That  is  a  fact.  They  ulti- 
mately, in  1988  or  so  I  believe.  '87  or  "88. 
wound  up  prosecuting  a  handful  of  BCCI  ex- 
ecutives in  Florida  as  part  of  a  sting  oper- 
ation, but  as  part  of  the  plea  that  went  along 
with  that  sting  operation,  they  agreed  not  to 
pursue  other  activities  of  the  bank  in  that 
region  and  in  fact  basically  turned  away 
from  the  larger  criminality  that  many  of  us 
were  then  alleging  the  bank  was  involved  in. 

All  this  while,  from  1980  through  the  cur- 
rent moment  until  the  Bank  of  England  shut 
down  BCCI  in  April  of  this  particular  year. 
BCCI  as  an  institution  lost  billions  of  dollars 
around  the  world.  Those  billions  were  sys- 
tematically concealed  by  a  rather  loose  and 
ineffective  auditing  process  conducted  by 
some  of  the  major  auditing  firms  of  the  na- 
tion and  the  world,  and  ultimately,  prin- 
cipally, by  F*rice  Waterhouse.  And  that  is  an 
area.  also,  of  inquiry  that  our  committee  in- 
tends to  look  at. 

But  concealing  those  losses  was  accom- 
plished principally  by  their  extraordinarily 
adroit  use  of  lawyers  and  accountants,  and 
fictitious  entities — a  bank  within  the  bank,  a 
movement  of  stock  which  people  really 
weren't  able  to  keep  track  of,  and  large 
movements  of  capital  that  they  also  lost 
sight  of. 

They  also  were  very  successful  at  making 
personal  representations  to  government  offi- 
cials about  what  they  were  doing  and 
weren't  doing,  and  for  one  reason  or  another, 
government  officials  took  them  at  face 
value. 

Now.  I  can't  tell  you  today  who  did  what. 
I  don't  know  the  answer  to  that.  I  have  been 
very  careful  in  the  course  of  this  investiga- 
tion to  leave  as  allegations  those  things  that 
are  allegations  and  to  try  to  state  as  fact 
those  things  that  1  know  to  be  fact.  I  do  not 
know  what  Mr.  Clifford  and  Mr.  Altman 
knew.  And  it  is  fair,  in  keeping  with  our  ju- 
dicial system,  particularly  if  we  are  willing 
to  overlook  evidence  such  as  we  overlooked 
in  the  course  of  the  Thomas  nomination,  it 
is  particularly  fitting  to  have  a  presumption 
with  respect  to  innocence  and  to  guarantee 
that  this  process  plays  out  and  that  ques- 
tions are  asked  before  people  draw  conclu- 
sions or  make  assumptions. 


And  I  refuse  to  do  either— no  assumptions 
and  no  conclusions.  There  are  some  very  le- 
gitimate questions,  significant  questions  and 
questions  which  they  have  voluntarily 
agreed  to  come  and  appear  before  our  com- 
mittee and  answer,  and  I  respect  them  for 
that.  What  is  clear  to  me  is  that  despite  the 
fact  that  our  government  knew  about  the  ex- 
istence of  this  illegal  agreement,  because  we 
have  CIA  memos  that  show  that  they  knew 
it,  we  have  communications  between  agen- 
cies that  prove  that  in  the  early  'SOs  they 
knew  it,  despite  that,  nobody  was  willing  to 
proceed  against  BCCI  until  the  heat  began  to 
show  what  was  happening  In  Miami  and  we 
got  the  money  laundering  indictments  that 
came  out  of  that. 

But  I  personally  criticized  those  conclu- 
sions that  were  drawn  in  those  money  laun- 
dering indictments  because  I  thought  it  was 
a  weak  plea  which  basically  only  asked  for 
half  the  money  that  had  been  the  fruits  of 
the  crime  and  allowed  the  bank  to  walk 
away  with  a  slap  on  the  wrist  when  it  should 
have  fundamentally  been  shut  down  at  that 
time,  and  that  is  what  I  said. 

Now.  where  does  this  leave  us  at  this 
point?  What  is  the  next  extension  of  signifi- 
cance beyond  the  little  person  and  the  ac- 
countability of  government  that  I  just 
talked  about?  There's  another  very  serious 
implication  in  all  of  this,  and  that  is  that  if 
you  are  serious  about  a  drug  war,  if  you  are 
really  intent  on  establishing  an  inter- 
national cooperative  effort  to  try  to  prevent 
the  flow  of  drugs,  then  you  cannot  simply 
focus  on  the  growth  in  the  forest  or  focus  on 
the  pusher  in  the  street.  You've  got  to  focus 
across  the  board  and  particularly  on  those 
people  who  most  facilitate  the  fiow  of  these 
drugs.  There  is  a  rule  by  which  most  banks 
are  supposed  to  regulate  themselves.  It's 
called  the  know-your-customer  rule.  And 
bankers  are  expected  to  know  their  customer 
and  not  deal  with  people  that  they  know  to 
be  crooks.  That's  what  the  Basel  Convention 
says  and  that's  what  bankers  will  quickly 
tell  you  whenever  they  make  their  high- 
sounding  pronouncements.  The  reality  is 
that  they  ignore  their  customer  when  they 
know  the  customer  has  a  lot  of  cash,  and  the 
only  time  they  really  care  about  their  cus- 
tomer—many of  them,  mostly  offshore 
banks— is  when  that  customer  is  borrowing 
money.  Then  they  really  care  about  it.  But  if 
the  customer  is  depositing  or  using  the  bank 
as  a  pass-through,  they're  quick  to  take  the 
money. 

Greed— greed  is  at  the  center  of  BCCI,  and 
you  had  competition  in  order  to  reach  out  to 
any  nefarious  activity  whatsoever  and  grab 
the  money  and  bring  it  in.  And  indeed,  one 
insider  has  told  us  that  the  opening  of 
branches  was  not  per  se  to  make  money,  be- 
cause after  profits  and  taxes  and  start-up 
costs  and  everything,  they  don't  think  they 
made  a  lot  of  money.  It  was  to  gain  a  foot- 
hold to  gain  these  major  deposits  in  order  to 
use  that  as  part  of  their  growth. 

Indeed,  the  bank  bought  five  branches  in 
Medellin.  Colombia.  And  there  was  a  debate 
inside  the  bank  as  to  whether  or  not  this  was 
a  good  idea,  because  they  knew  damn  well 
that  Medellin.  Colombia  bank  branches  had 
one  significant  source  of  income,  and  that 
was  drug  money.  And  indeed,  that's  one  of 
the  ways  in  which  the  bank  became  a  major 
money-laundering  entity,  not  to  mention 
Noriega  and  other  pass-throughs  in  the  Cay- 
man Islands  that  it  became  involved  in.  So 
that's  a  second  major  thing. 

If  you  are  serious  about  stopping  drugs,  se- 
rious about  accountability  between  nations 
on  the  now  of  illegal  money,  serious  about 


having  accountability  in  your  own  financial 
system.  It  is  imperative  that  you  have  over- 
sight of  that  system,  and  that  means  an 
agreement  among  nations  as  to  how  you  will 
record  cash  that  comes  into  these  banks. 

In  America,  every  single  bank  in  America 
has  to  record  $10,000  of  cash  or  less  when  it 
comes  Into  the  bank.  The  minute  that  Amer- 
ican branch  goes  offshore,  it  doesn't  have  to 
do  that  any  more.  We  have  a  loophole  a  mile 
wide,  an  incentive  for  people  to  set  up  an  off- 
shore account  and  take  in  cash  because 
there's  no  record- keeping  whatsoever  on 
that. 

And  in  fact.  BCCI  was  set  up  in  a  way  to 
take  advantage  of  that,  set  up  in  Luxem- 
bourg, and  in  the  Cayman  Islands  and  else- 
where, where  there  was  very  little  regu- 
latory oversight,  and  no  one  regulator  who 
had  the  responsibility  for  the  entire  bank. 
Sort  of  a  potpourri  of  regulators,  each  of 
whom  had  a  little  piece,  but  none  of  whom 
could  see  the  whole  picture  of  what  was  hap- 
pening. 

Final  reason  that  I  think  BCCI  is  so  criti- 
cal beyond  the  little  person  in  the  street  and 
the  accountability  of  government  and  mak- 
ing It  work,  beyond  money  laundering  and 
the  fight  on  drugs,  is  foreign  policy  itself  and 
the  interests  of  this  nation.  If  banks  can  ille- 
gally buy  banks  in  the  United  States,  and 
foreigners  own  our  banking  institutions, 
then  we  don't  own  ourselves.  And  we  don't 
know  what's  happening  to  us,  and  we  don't 
know  what  interest  they  might  have  in  any 
investment  that  they  make  in  this  country. 
And  if  foreigners  can  break  our  banking  laws 
that  way,  and  illegal  criminal  activity  can 
gain  a  foothold  In  banks  and  in  influence  in 
this  country,  then  you  run  the  risk  of  ulti- 
mately seeing  the  kind  of  confrontation  that 
you  see  today  in  a  place  like  Colombia, 
where  the  government  is  at  war  with  crimi- 
nal activity,  and  almost  had  to  surrender  re- 
cently. Or  a  place  like  Italy  where  the  south- 
em  portion  of  the  country  is  increasingly 
taken  over  by  Mafia,  by  organized  crime,  and 
every  politician  in  Italy  will  tell  you  that's 
true  and  admit  it,  but  there's  not  very  much 
they  can  do  about  it. 

Money  does  speak.  Money  has  the  terrible 
ability  to  be  able  to  intrude  on  the  normal 
standards  of  behavior  that  people  expect  to 
see  from  people  in  public  life  and  in  private 
life.  And  if  banks  can  get  that  kind  of  foot- 
hold, then,  who  knows,  whether  they  can 
grab  hold  of  judges  or  police  departments  or 
80  forth. 

Now  you  may  smirk  and  say.  gee.  is  this 
Senator  really  coming  off  the  wall.  Let  me 
tell  you  something.  A  year  or  so  ago  10  per- 
cent of  the  Miami  police  department  was 
forced  to  resign  because  they  were  involved 
In  drug  dealing  and  in  drug  use;  10  percent, 
folks.  That's  a  foothold.  You  can  go  to  any 
department,  and  you  can  talk  to  people  in 
major  positions  throughout  the  country  in 
law  enforcement.  And  they'll  tell  you  about 
bribes,  and  they'll  tell  you  about  protection 
money.  And  they'll  tell  you  about  the  capac- 
ity of  people  witn  an  awful  lot  of  money  to 
make  things  happen  the  way  they  want. 

If  you  want  this  country  to  maintain  its 
integrity  and  its  sanctity  and  its  security 
and  its  capacity  to  stand  for  values  and  to 
implement  those  values,  you  have  to  fight 
crime.  You  cannot  look  the  other  way  on 
something  like  a  BCCI  for  8-10  years.  You 
cannot  allow  it  to  undermine  your  war  on 
drugs. 

And  finally,  you  cannot  allow  It  to  put  you 
In  the  precarious  position  where  you  are 
making  those  agreements  with  governments 
like  Colombia  or  Panama,  and  the  very  peo- 


ple you  are  making  those  agreements  with 
are  engaged  in  a  criminal  enterprise  against 
your  nation  itself.  I  think  that's  an  extraor- 
dinary blindness  on  our  part.  It  is  one  that 
undermines  the  capacity  of  those  nations  to 
fulfill  its  obligations,  as  well  as  undermines 
our  own  faith  in  ourselves. 

So  those  are  some  of  the  things  that  BCCI 
means  to  me.  I  think  it's  important,  finally, 
on  a  personal  level,  because  I  really  am  con- 
cerned about  the  track  that  this  country  is 
on  today  and  its  relationship  with  politi- 
cians, those  of  us  in  public  life.  I  would  cau- 
tion my  colleagues  that  the  lesson  we  saw  in 
Massachusetts  not  so  long  ago  of  a  govern- 
ment that  became  so  complacent  and  so  ar- 
rogant in  some  ways  that  it  literally  lost 
touch  with  the  concerns  of  people,  that  you 
had  a  ballot  box  revolution,  is  absolutely 
possible  at  the  national  level. 

And  I  said  a  year  ago.  and  I  repeat  today: 
the  principal  reason  that  is  not  effective  at 
the  national  level  in  this  country  is  because 
Washington  can  fake  it  so  effectively;  fake  it 
on  the  budget,  and  fake  it  in  a  lot  of  other 
ways,  but  principally  on  the  budget.  Because 
Washington  doesn't  have  to  pay  the  bills.  Be- 
cause it's  borrowing,  borrowing,  borrowing. 
Because  it's  able  to  steal  from  the  Social  Se- 
curity trust  fund,  steal  from  the  Highway 
Trust  Fund,  steal  from  the  airport  construc- 
tion trust  fund,  promise  people  asset  sales 
that  are  never  made.  You  cook  the  books, 
and  you  just  get  in  a  worse-off  predicament 
in  terms  of  international  competition  in  our 
future.  But  you  get  by  for  that  year.  And  it 
is  that  fakery  that  is  finally  catching  up.  not 
only  to  Washington,  and  to  the  American 
people,  but  to  the  Congress  itself. 

And  I  think  people  better  wake  up  to  it 
fast.  They  better  wake  up  to  the  degree  to 
which  Americans  perceive  that  this  city  and 
all  who  run  it  as  being  somehow  distant  from 
and  out  of  touch  with  the  rest  of  the  people 
in  this  country.  And  the  only  way  to  do  it  is 
to  produce— not  talk.  There's  no  way  to  talk 
yourself  out  of  this  one.  You've  got  to 
produce.  You've  got  to  address  the  real  eco- 
nomic concerns  of  the  country.  You've  got  to 
address  the  real  education  concerns  of  the 
country.  You've  got  to  put  people  back  to 
work.  You've  got  to  harness  the  extraor- 
dinary entrepreneurial  creative  skill  of  this 
nation,  go  back  to  the  basics  that  we  know 
created  the  jobs  in  the  past,  and  build  for  a 
future  that  takes  us  into  the  next  century. 
And  I  hate  to  be  stretching,  because  I  don't 
feel  like  I  am.  but  BCCI  is  really  sort  of  a 
small  part  of  all  of  that.  It's  a  way  of  saying 
to  people  that  there  is  a  recognition  by  some 
that  this  accountability  is  critical,  and  it  is 
absolutely  vital  for  us  to  get  a  handle  on 
what  we  are  doing  and  not  doing,  and  not 
deny  ourselves  a  whole  generation  of  the  op- 
portunity of  being  a  part  of  the  future,  and 
instead,  being  part  of  the  problem. 

I  don't  think  we  have  to  be.  I  really  don't 
believe  it.  As  I  mentioned  to  you  at  the  out- 
set of  my  comments.  I  come  to  this  business 
with  an  inherent  faith  in  the  ability  of  each 
and  every  one  of  us  to  make  a  difference  and 
to  change  things.  We  changed  them  remark- 
ably in  the  1960s  and  '70s.  not  all  of  it  good; 
not  all  of  it  good.  But  we  did  create  the  EPA, 
the  Clean  Water  Act,  the  Clean  Air  Act,  the 
housing  act.  the  voting  rights  act.  the  civil 
rights  act.  and  there  was  a  movement  toward 
consciousness  about  women  and  environment 
and  other  issues. 

And  suddenly  everybody  pulled  bac'.:  and 
went  to  sleep.  And  the  question  I  ask  is.  as 
we  go  into  this  last  decade  of  the  last  cen- 
tury of  this  millennium,  is  whether  or  not 
we're  going  to  have  the  gumption  and  the 


common  sense  to  appeal  to  our  own  best  in- 
stincts and  go  out  there  and  end  the  travesty 
of  S&Ls,  of  BCCIs,  of  a  government  that 
doesn't  want  to  pay  attention,  and  harness 
the  extraordinary  good  will  and  good  faith 
and  good  values  and  common  sense  of  this 
great  country  of  ours. 

If  we  do  that,  no  question  about  our  capac- 
ity to  move  Into  the  next  century  as  the 
world's  leaders.  If  we  don't  do  that,  then  it's 
our  own  fault,  nobody  else's.  So  the  bottom 
line,  that's  part  of  what  BCCI  means  to  all  of 
us. 


THE  CRISIS  WONT  WAIT 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  in 
his  State  of  the  Union  Address  Presi- 
dent Bush  observed  that  "in  the  past  12 
months  the  world  has  known  changes 
of  almost  biblical  proportions."  That 
he  borrowed  the  phrase  from  Charles 
Krauthammer  merely  adds  to  the  force 
of  the  observation.  It  is  true  and  we  all 
know  it:  even  if  it  takes  a  person  of 
special  gifts  to  find  the  right  term. 

The  joint  statement  issued  this 
weekend  by  Presidents  Bush  and 
Yeltsin  at  Camp  David  extends  and  ex- 
pands—if such  be  possible— this  period 
of  epic  change.  Our  two  nations  declare 
that  henceforth  ours  will  be  a  "rela- 
tionship *  *  *  characterized  by  friend- 
ship and  partnership  founded  on  mu- 
tual trust  and  a  common  commitment 
to  democracy  and  economic  freedom." 

In  this  setting  I  would  draw  the  Sen- 
ate's attention  to  a  compelling  analy- 
sis of  this  relationship  presented  by 
Jim  Hoagland  in  the  Washington  Post 
of  January  23.  It  is  entitled:  "The  Cri- 
sis Won't  Wait."  The  subtitle  reads 
'The  West  must  not  underestimate  the 
gravity  of  the  danger  the  ex-Soviet 
population  faces."  He  cites  Murray 
Feshbach's  judgment  that  "1.5  million 
people  are  likely  to  die  this  year  in  the 
former  Soviet  Union  because  hospitals 
and  doctors  lack  the  most  rudimentary 
medicines  and  other  medical  supplies." 
Food  shortages  could  be  just  as  dev- 
astating. 

Mr.  Hoagland  goes  on  to  note  that 
"Feshbach  is  no  stranger  to  con- 
troversy. While  the  Central  Intel- 
ligence Agency,  the  Pentagon  and  oth- 
ers were  predicting,  in  the  early  1980's, 
continued  and  menacing  growth  for  the 
Soviet  economy,  Feshbach  was  discov- 
ering and  calling  attention  to  an 
alarming  drop  in  Soviet  life  expect- 
ancy. His  assessments  of  the  spreading 
rot  in  Soviet  society  were  dismissed  by 
hawks  and  doves  alike — though  for  dif- 
fering reasons — as  too  gloomy." 

"We  know  now,"  writes  Mr. 
Hoagland,  "that  they  were  under- 
stated." He  goes  on  to  note  that 
Feshbach  is  worried  that  once  again 
the  West  is  missing  the  gravity  of 
events  in  the  former  Soviet  Union.  Mr. 
Hoagland  worries  that  despite  the 
President's  commitment  of  $600  million 
in  technical  and  emergency  aid,  for 
some  reason  things  don't  move. 

Let  me  offer  a  theory  of  this  case.  I 
speak  as  one  whose  views  were  also  dis- 
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SENATE  FLOOR.  JANUARY  10,  1980 

Soviet  Union  is  a  seriously  trou- 
slck  society.  The  indices  of  eco- 
stagnation  and  even  decline  are  ex- 
traordin  iry.  The  indices  of  social  disorder- 
pathology  is  not  too  strong  a  term- 
more  so.  The  defining  event  of  the 
liight  well  be  the  break-up  of  the  So- 
1  ire.  But  that  *  *  *  could  also  be  the 
danger  of  the  decade. 

YORK  UNIVERSmr  COMMENCEME.NT 
ADDRESS.  .MAY  24.  1964 

The  tilith  is  that  the  Soviet  idea  is  spent. 
It  comn  ands  some  influence  in  the  world: 
and  fear  But  it  summons  no  loyalty.  History 
is  movi  ig  away  from  it  with  astounding 
speed.  I  would  not  press  the  image,  but  it  is 
as  if  the  whole  Marxist-Leninist  ethos  is  hur- 
tling ofl  into  a  black  hole  in  the  Universe. 

If  we  1  lust  learn  to  live  with  military  par- 
ity, let  I  ,s  keep  all  the  more  in  mind  that  we 
have  c(  nsolidated  an  overwhelming  eco- 
nomic a  [vantage. 

Our  gi  and  strategy  should  be  to  wait  out 
the  Sov  et  Union;  its  time  is  passing.  *  *  * 
It  will  qe  clear  that  in  the  end,  freedom  did 
prevail. 


ADDRESS  TO  THE  COALITION  FOR  A  DEMOCRATIC 
MAJORITY,  NOVEMBER  28.  1964 

The  United  States  is  not,  and  has  never 
been  militarily  inferior  to  the  Soviets. 
[Thinking  this  was]  bad  enough  a  mistake. 
But  vastly  more  important  is  the  underly- 
ing, pervasive  mistake  of  not  perceiving  that 
the  Soviet  Union  is  a  declining  power. 

First,  that  the  Marxist-Leninist  ideology 
is  now  largely  a  spent  force  in  the  world. 

•  •  • 

And  second.  Soviet  society  just  isn't  work- 
ing. What  was  to  have  been  a  transformation 
in  personal  and  social  relations  has  simply 
turned  into  a  mess. 

SENATE  FLOOR,  AUGUST  9.  1986 

Let  us  be  clear.  We  are  dealing  with  a  doc- 
trinal adversary.  There  is  a  real  sense  in 
which  it  must  be  said  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  some  of  their  satellites, 
that  they  are  a  People  of  the  Book.  They 
have  texts  which  prophesy  the  ultimate  tri- 
umph of  their  system  through  the  collapse  of 
ours,  not  through  its  overthrow  from  outside 
but  from  its  collapse  from  within.  *  *  *  [l]t 
was  confidently  expected  that  the  Socialist 
mode  of  production  *  *  *  would  be  superior 
in  its  productive  capacity,  and  that  Russians 

*  *  *  would  be  richer  than  the  West  because 
their  system  would  work  better.  That  expec- 
tation soon  disappeared.  *  *  *  All  those 
prophecies  are  gone. 

There  was  one  exception  to  the  gen- 
eral obtuseness.  In  July  1985  I  visited 
Geneva  as  a  member  of  the  Senate 
Arms  Control  Observers  Group.  Our 
chief  negotiator  was  the  Honorable 
Max  M.  Kampelman  who  promptly  and 
graciously  had  us  over  to  lunch.  Just 
as  promptly  he  turned  the  conversation 
to  my  argument  and  asked  if  I  would 
elaborate.  But  Ambassador  Kampelman 
is  that  celebrated  exception  that 
proves  the  rule.  He  was  not  a  member 
of  the  intelligence  community;  not  a 
defense  analyst;  not  a  policy  planning 
staff  director.  He  is  a  man  of  politics  in 
the  large  and  best  sense  of  that  term; 
he  would  not  mind  being  called  a  Hu- 
bert Humphrey  loyalist.  He  comes  out 
of  tradition  that  takes  political  ideas 
seriously  and  can  conceive  what  it 
nnlght  mean  when  ideas  such  as  those 
of  the  Marxist-Leninist  regime  in  Mos- 
cow turn  out  to  be  utterly  without  pre- 
dictive power. 

And  so  to  my  theory  of  the  case.  The 
institutions  of  American  defense  and 
foreign  policy  having  failed  so  utterly 
to  foresee  the  collapse  of  the  Soviet  re- 
grime  are  having  huge  institutional  dif- 
ficulties responding  that  this  "Crisis 
[That]  Won't  Wait"  for  the  simple  rea- 
son that  to  do  so  would  implicitly  ac- 
knowledge that  earlier  failure. 

Do  not  doubt  the  depth  of  this  insti- 
tutional dilemma.  Writing  in  the  fall 
1991  issue  of  Foreign  Affairs.  Adm. 
Stansfield  Turner  spoke  of  the  "enor- 
mity of  this  failure  to  forecast  the 
magnitude  of  the  Soviet  crisis."  The 
current  issue  of  the  Foreign  Service 
Journal  speaks  of  the  CIA's  "gar- 
gantuan failure  to  understand  the 
problems  of  Communist  economies." 
But  it  is  not  just  the  CIA.  The  failure 
was  systemwide. 

This  morning,  our  distinguished  Sec- 
retary of  State  James  A.  Baker  III  ap- 


peared before  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  to  present  his  Depart- 
ment's budget  for  the  coming  fiscal 
year.  I  asked  him  if  he  could  possibly 
tell  the  committee  just  how  much  larg- 
er the  budget  of  the  intelligence  com- 
munity was  than  that  of  the  State  De- 
partment. Five  times?  Ten  times?  Fif- 
teen? He,  of  course,  would  not  respond, 
nor  ought  he  have  done.  I  simply  want- 
ed to  make  the  obvious  point.  Al- 
though when  I  read  him  the  Foreign 
Service  Journal  on  the  subject  of  the 
gargantuan  failure  of  the  CIA  to  under- 
stand the  problems  of  Communist 
economies,  he  need  not  have  disagreed 
with  that  assessment.  As  he  did.  One  of 
the  problems  of  having  served  on  the 
Intelligence  Committee  is  that  you  are 
thereafter  bound  by  its  confidential- 
ities. Without  breaking  any  such,  I  be- 
lieve I  can  say  that  the  American  peo- 
ple would  be  baffled  if  they  knew  the 
true  size  and  extent  of  the  intelligence 
budget.  Boggled.  I  recommend  that 
they  read  Elaine  Sciolino's  article 
"CIA  Casting  About  for  New  Missions" 
in  yesterday's  New  York  Times.  Would 
it  not  be  possible  to  take  just  a  small 
portion  of  this  budget  and  devote  it  to 
emergency  aid  to  the  Soviet  Union?  It 
would. 

In  any  event,  I  had  begun  my  ques- 
tioning of  the  Secretary  by  citing  Mr. 
Hoagland's  compelling  article.  I  asked 
the  Secretary  if  he  did  not  think  that 
given  the  record  the  intelligence  budg- 
ets might  chip  in  a  bit  to  help  with 
what  the  Secretary  properly  described 
as  the  effort  "to  forge  *  *  *  an  endur- 
ing peace"  by  aiding  the  former  Soviet 
Union  at  this  point.  The  Secretary  sug- 
gested I  refer  my  question  to  the  Budg- 
et Committee.  Which  I  hereby  do, 
whilst  asking  unanimous  consent  that 
Mr.  Hoagland's  article  be  reprinted  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Jan.  23,  1992] 

The  Crisis  Won't  Wait 

(By  Jim  Hoagland) 

The  Great  and  the  Good,  in  the  form  of  45 
or  so  foreign  ministers  from  around  the 
world,  have  descended  on  Washington  this 
week  to  talk  about  the  immense  human  dis- 
aster spreading  through  the  ruins  of  the  So- 
viet empire.  That  disaster  is  worse  than  any- 
thing the  foreign  ministers  and  their  govern- 
ments have  admitted  until  now. 

Worse:  It  has  been  exacerbated  by  the  hesi- 
tant, ineffectual  international  response  seen 
thus  far,  another  reality  not  likely  to  be 
dealt  with  openly  at  the  two-day  State  De- 
partment conference,  due  to  end  today. 

This  is  the  view  of  Murray  Feshbach,  a 
man  with  the  credentials  to  make  strong 
judgments  and  the  boldness  to  state  them 
publicly.  If  the  Great  and  the  Good  tire  of 
hearing  their  own  voices  (an  unlikely  event) 
they  should  walk  a  few  blocks  to  Georgetown 
University  and  ask  Feshbach  to  describe  the 
trip  he  made  to  Russia  last  month. 

They  would  hear  detailed  accounts  of  why 
1.5  million  people  are  likely  to  die  this  year 
in  the  former  Soviet  Union  because  hospitals 


and  doctors  lack  the  most  rudimentary 
medicines  and  other  medical  supplies.  They 
would  hear'  of  a  food  distribution  system 
that  contaminates  42  percent  of  all  baby  food 
sold  to  consumers.  They  would  hear  of  pollu- 
tion so  severe  that  a  health  ministry  official 
says  seriously:  "To  live  longer,  breathe 
less." 

But  there  is  also  an  element  of  hope  they 
could  grasp  in  Feshbach's  account  of  the  suc- 
cessful distribution  of  200  tons  of  emergency 
food  and  medicine  in  Russia  last  month  by  a 
private  U.S.  group  he  works  with,  the  Rus- 
sian Winter  Campaign. 

The  results  achieved  by  this  citizens'  effort 
stand  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  failure  of  the 
United  States  to  deliver  any  food  under  the 
$165  million  emergency  program  announced 
two  months  ago  by  the  Bush  administration. 
That's  right:  Two  months  after  Washington 
said  it  was  sending  free  food  to  help  starving 
Russians,  none  of  that  food  has  been  shipped. 

The  U.S.  effort,  and  much  of  the  rest  of  the 
international  governmental  response  to  the 
humanitarian  crisis,  is  "bogged  down  by 
Western  red  tape  and  Soviet  corruption."  the 
New  York  Times  reported  in  its  news  col- 
umns, on  Tuesday. 

But  Russian  Winter  Campaign  got  its  food 
distributed  without  such  problems.  Former 
foreign  minister  Eduard  Shevardnadze 
helped  organize  Interior  Ministry  and  KGB 
troops  to  guard  the  emergency  supplies  and 
to  make  sure  they  were  delivered  to  the  in- 
tended recipients,  Feshbach  noted. 

Feshbach  is  no  stranger  to  controversy. 
His  battles  with  more  conventional  bureau- 
crats when  he  was  in  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  working  as  chief  of  the  Soviet 
branch  in  the  Foreign  Demographic  Analysis 
Division,  earned  him  a  reputation  in  parts  of 
the  foreign  policy  establishment  as  being  a 
touchy,  difficult  person. 

While  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency,  the 
Pentagon  and  others  were  predicting,  in  the 
early  '808,  continued  and  menacing  growth 
for  the  Soviet  economy,  Feshbach  was  dis- 
covering and  calling  attention  to  an  alarm- 
ing drop  in  Soviet  life  expectancy.  His  as- 
sessments of  the  spreading  rot  in  Soviet  soci- 
ety were  dismissed  by  hawks  and  doves  alike 
(though  for  differing  reasons)  as  too  gloomy. 

We  know  now  that  they  were  understated. 
And  Feshbach,  currently  professor  of  demog- 
raphy at  Georgetown,  worries  that  once 
again  the  West  is  underestimating?  the  grav- 
ity of  the  danger  the  ex-Soviet  population 
faces,  and  ultimately  poses  to  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

"The  spread  of  malnutrition  will  lead  to 
disease,  in  a  country  that  has  no  aspirin,  let 
alone  more  sophisticated  medicines." 
Feshbach  told  a  seminar  at  Georgetown's  In- 
stitute for  the  Study  of  Diplomacy  last 
week.  "The  spread  of  disease  will  lead  to 
lower  production  and  much  less  efficiency 
*  *  *  in  a  country  that  has  50  Chernobyl-type 
atomic  reactors  in  operation."  Many  of  those 
are  already  leaking  radioactivity,  Feshbach 
believes. 

These  are  urgent  matters.  But  it  remains 
business  as  usual  for  much  of  the  bureauc- 
racy. Although  two  Japanese  officials  came 
from  Tokyo  recently  to  talk  to  Feshbach 
about  his  new  research,  no  one  from  the  U.S. 
Agency  for  International  Development  has 
traveled  the  few  blocks  to  his  office  to  dis- 
cuss his  trip. 

The  impulse  of  getting  the  foreign  min- 
isters and  other  officials  from  54  countries 
together  was  a  well-intentioned  effort  by 
Secretary  of  State  Jim  Baker  to  focus  atten- 
tion on  the  problem.  President  Bush's  an- 
nouncement of  a  new  commitment  of  $600 


million  in  technical  and  emergency  aid  at 
the  conference's  opening  yesterday  was  also 
a  helpful  gesture. 

But  in  its  closing  statements,  the  Washing- 
ton aid  conference  needs  to  show  that  these 
talks  were  not  scheduled  as  a  substitute  for 
action,  as  the  Europeans  and  Japanese  sus- 
pected when  Baker  muscled  them  into  com- 
ing here. 

This  is  the  risk  in  conducting  high-pronie 
diplomacy  on  such  an  urgent  problem.  Un- 
less the  conference  ends  up  adopting  an  im- 
mediate and  credible  action  program  of 
emergency  aid,  its  effect  will  be  to  call  at- 
tention to  how  little  the  world,  led  by  the 
United  States,  is  prepared  to  do  even  at  this 
late  date,  even  when  the  evidence  of  the  need 
is  so  clear. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  coimnunicated  to 
the  Senate  by  Mr.  McCathran,  one  of 
his  secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session  the  Presiding 
Officer  laid  before  the  Senate  messages 
from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  submitting  sundry  nominations 
which  were  referred  to  the  appropriate 
committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 


ECONOMIC  REPORT  OF  THE  PRESI- 
DENT—MESSAGE FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT— PM  106 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  together  with  an  accompanying 
report;  which  was  referred  to  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee: 

economic  REPORT  OF  THE  PRESIDENT 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

1991  was  a  challenging  year  for  the 
American  economy.  Output  was  stag- 
nant and  unemployment  rose.  The  re- 
cession, which  began  in  the  third  quar- 
ter of  1990,  following  the  longest  peace- 
time expansion  in  the  Nation's  history, 
continued  into  1991.  The  high  oil  prices 
and  the  uncertainty  occasioned  by 
events  in  the  Persian  Gulf  were  quickly 
resolved  with  the  successful  comple- 
tion of  Operation  Desert  Storm  early 
in  the  year.  Most  analysts  expected  a 
sustained  recovery  to  follow.  Indeed, 
signs  of  a  moderate  expansion  began  to 
appear  in  the  spring.  Industrial  produc- 
tion and  consumer  spending  rose  for 
several  months.  By  the  late  summer, 
however,  the  economy  flattened  out 
and  was  sluggish  through  the  rest  of 
the  year. 

Our  recent  economic  problems  are  a 
reminder  that  even  a  well-functioning 
economy  faces  the  risk  of  temporary 
setbacks  from  external  shocks  or  other 
disturbances.  Market  economies,  such 
as  the  United  States,  are  continually 


restructuring  in  response  to  techno- 
logical changes  and  external  events. 
Occasionally,  structural  imbalances 
develop  that  can  interrupt  economic 
growth.  The  American  economy  experi- 
enced an  unusual  confluence  of  such 
imbalances  in  recent  years,  for  exam- 
ple in  the  financial  and  real  estate  sec- 
tors, and  in  household,  corporate,  and 
governmental  debt.  At  the  same  time, 
a  major  reallocation  of  resources  from 
defense  to  other  sectors  has  been  under 
way.  Not  least,  the  lagged  effects  of  a 
relatively  tight  monetary  policy  cou- 
pled with  problems  in  the  availability 
of  credit,  especially  for  small  and  me- 
dium-sized businesses,  dampened  eco- 
nomic growth. 

The  U.S.  economy,  however,  remains 
the  largest  and  strongest  in  the  world. 
The  American  people  enjoy  the  highest 
standard  of  living  on  earth.  American 
productivity  is  second  to  none.  With 
less  than  5  percent  of  the  world's  popu- 
lation, America  produces  a  quarter  of 
the  world's  output. 

As  we  move  into  1992,  the  fundamen- 
tal conditions  to  generate  economic 
growth  are  falling  into  place.  Interest 
rates  are  at  their  lowest  levels  in  dec- 
ades and  should  help  boost  investment 
and  consumer  spending.  Inflation  is 
down  and  expected  to  remain  relatively 
low.  Generally  lean  inventories  imply 
that  increases  in  demand  will  be  met 
mainly  from  new  production,  which 
will  generate  gains  in  employment  and 
income.  America's  International  com- 
petitive position  has  improved,  as  evi- 
denced by  record  levels  of  exports. 

Nevertheless,  the  United  States  faces 
serious  economic  challenges:  to  speed, 
strengthen,  and  sustain  economic  re- 
covery; and,  simultaneously,  to  provide 
a  firmer  basis  for  long-term  growth  in 
productivity.  Income,  and  employrnent 
opportunities.  In  both  my  State  of  the 
Union  address  and  my  fiscal  1993  Budg- 
et, I  presented  a  comprehensive  pro- 
gram to  encourage  short-term  recovery 
and  long-term  growth.  I  have  already 
taken  steps  to  accelerate  job-creating 
Federal  spending,  to  adjust  income  tax 
withholding  that  will  add  about  $25  bil- 
lion to  the  economy  over  the  next  year, 
and  to  renew  the  attack  on  excessive 
regulation  and  red  tape  that  hamper 
business  formation  and  expansion  and 
job  creation.  I  will  also  continue  to 
support  a  monetary  policy  that  keeps 
inflation  and  interest  rates  low  while 
providing  adequate  growth  of  money 
and  credit  to  support  a  healthy  eco- 
nomic expansion. 

Most  of  my  program  will  require  con- 
gressional action.  In  addition  to  the  ex- 
ecutive   actions    I    have    already    an- 
nounced,   my    Immediate    agenda    in- 
cludes: 
— Investment  incentives  to  promote 
economic   growth:   a  reduction   in 
capital  gains  tax  rates;  a  15-percent 
investment  tax  allowance;  and  an 
improved     alternative     minimum 
tax. 
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— Inc  sntlves  to  help  revive  real  es- 
tat  i:  a  $5,000  tax  credit  for  first- 
tin  B      homebuyers;      penalty-free 
wit  idrawals  from  individual  retire- 
me:  it  accounts  for  first-time  home- 
bujiers;  low-income  housing  credits; 
preferences  for  mortgage  reve- 
bonds;  a  modified  passive  loss 
rule;  and  a  tax  deduction  for 
on  the  sale  of  personal  resi- 
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ntermediate    and    longer   term 
includes: 

— Inv  istment  in  the  future:  record 
levels  of  spending  for  Head  Start 
for  anti-crime  and  drug  abuse 
rams;  a  comprehensive  Job 
Training  2000  initiative,  which  will 
nee  the  skills  and  flexibility  of 
work  force;  record  levels  of 
spe|iding  for  research  and  develop- 
and  infrastructure;  record 
speeding  on  math  and  science  edu- 
on;  and  Enterprise  Zones. 
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he  personal  tax  exemption  for 
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education,  and  first  home 
les;  and  tax  deductibility  of 
lnt4rest  paid  on  student  loans. 

prehensive  health  reform:  vital 
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credits  for  the  purchase  of  health 
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Also  pefore  the  Congress  is  an  urgent 

agenda  that  I  proposed  ear- 

injiluding  financial  sector  reform 

our   banking   system    safer, 

and     more     internationally 

the    America    2000    edu- 

reforms  necessary  to  meet  the 

education    goals,    produce    a 

g^eration  of  American  schools. 

prqvide  the  choice  and  competition 

promote  better  performance 

strfengthen  accountability;  the  Na- 

Energy   Strategy   to   meet   our 

energy  needs  through  a  com- 

of  enhanced  production,  diver- 

of  sources,  and  conservation, 

enhancing  our  energy  security; 

reforms  to  reduce  the  llti- 

that   unnecessarily  adds   to 

stifles  innovation  and  pro- 

y- 

completion   of  the   Uru- 
Rt>und  of  the  General  Agreement 
and    Trade    and    a    North 
free-trade  agreement  remain 
jriorities.  I  also  urge  congres- 
.ction  on  the  Enterprise  for  the 
Initiative.    These    market- 
initiatives   will   spur   growth 
jobs, 
^ogram  can  be  accommodated 
the  limits  established   in   the 
agreement  of  1990.   I  am  also 
the  Congress  for  budget  process 
:  a  line-item  veto  and  caps  on 
mandatory  programs  to  con- 
growth  of  government  spend- 
M4intaining  fiscal  discipline  is  es- 
to   reallocating   resources   to- 
idvestment  in  the  future. 


These  proposals  are  described  in  de- 
tail in  the  fiscal  1993  Budget,  and  in 
legislative  proposals  I  am  forwarding 
to  the  Congress.  The  Annual  Report  of 
the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  which 
accompanies  this  Report,  discusses  the 
strengths  of  the  U.S.  economy  and  the 
challenges  it  faces  in  the  short  run  and 
the  long  run.  It  also  explains  how  my 
comprehensive  economic  growth  pro- 
posals are  designed  to  move  us  toward 
a  more  prosperous  America. 

George  Bush. 

The  White  House.  February  5. 1992. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  11:25  a.m..  a  message-  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Hays,  announced  that  the  House 
has  passed  the  following  bill,  in  which 
it  requests  the  concurrence  of  the  Sen- 
ate: 

H.R.  3749.  An  act  to  reauthorize  title  I  of 
the  Marine  Protection.  Research,  and  Sanc- 
tuaries Act  of  1972. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  has  agreed  to  the  following  con- 
current resolution,  in  which  it  requests 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

H.  Con.  Res.  206.  Concurrent  resolution 
providing  for  the  printing  of  a  revised  edi- 
tion of  the  pamphlet  entitled  "The  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  of  America"  as  a 
House  document. 

ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

At  5:09  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Hays,  one  of  its  reading  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  Speaker  has  signed 
the  following  enrolled  bills: 

S.  1415.  An  act  to  provide  additional  mem- 
bership on  the  Library  of  Congress  Trust 
Fund  Board,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

H.R.  4095.  An  act  to  increase  the  number  of 
weeks  for  which  benefits  are  payable  under 
the  Emergency  Unemployment  Compensa- 
tion Act  of  1991,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  enrolled  bills  were  subsequently 
signed  by  President  pro  tempore  [Mr. 
BYRD). 


MEASURES  REFERRED 

The  following  bill  was  read  the  first 
and  second  times  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 

H.R.  3749.  An  act  to  reauthorize  title  I  of 
the  Marine  Protection,  Research,  and  Sanc- 
tuaries Act  of  1972:  to  the  Committee  on  En- 
vironment and  Public  Works. 


EXECUTIVE  AND  OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 

The  following  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with 
accompanying  papers,  reports,  and  doc- 
uments, which  were  referred  as  indi- 
cated: 

EC-2548.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 
Elxecutive  Office  of  the  President,  transmit- 
ting portions  of  the  President's  Economic 
Recovery  Plan  entitled  the  "Child  Nutrition 


Amendments",  the  "Food  Stamp  Amend- 
ments", legislation  to  reduce  certain  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  subsidies  to  those 
with  off-farm  income  of  SIOO.OOO  or  more,  and 
legislation  to  recover  costs  of  carrying  out 
Federal  marketing  agreements  and  orders;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutrition, 
and  Forestry. 

EC-2549.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget, 
Executive  Office  of  the  President,  transmit- 
ting a  portion  of  the  President's  Economic 
Recovery  plan  to  amend  the  Act  of  August 
30.  1890  and  the  Act  of  March  4.  1907  to  elimi- 
nate the  provisions  for  permanent  annual  ap- 
propriations to  support  land  grant  university 
instruction  in  food  and  agricultural  sciences; 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

EC-2550.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 
Executive  Office  of  the  President,  transmit- 
ting portions  of  the  President's  Economic 
Recovery  Plan  to  amend  the  United  States 
Housing  Act  of  1937  to  provide  incentives  for 
families  with  absent  parents  to  cooperate 
with  State  agencies  under  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  in  securing  support  for  dependents, 
and  for  other  purposes,  and  the  "Financial 
Institutions  Safety  and  Consumer  Choice 
Act  of  1992";  to  the  Committee  on  Banking. 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

EC-2551.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 
Executive  Office  of  the  President,  transmit- 
ting a  portion  of  the  President's  Economic 
Recovery  Plan  entitled  the  "Federal  Insur- 
ance Accounting  Act  of  1992";  pursuant  to 
the  order  of  January  30.  1975.  referred  jointly 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Budget  and  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2552.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 
Executive  Office  of  the  President,  transmit- 
ting portions  of  the  President's  Economic 
Recovery  Plan  to  establish  procedures  to  im- 
prove the  allocation  and  assignment  to  the 
electromagnetic  spectrum,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
Science,  and  Transportation. 

EC-2553.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget, 
Elxecutive  Office  of  the  President,  transmit- 
ting portions  of  the  President's  Economic 
Recovery  Plan  to  amend  the  Surface  Mining 
Control  and  Reclamation  Act  of  1977,  as 
amended,  to  extend  authority  to  collect 
abandoned  mine  reclamation  fees,  the  "Arc- 
tic Coastal  Plain  Competitive  Oil  and  Gas 
Leasing  Act",  the  "Coastal  Communities  Im- 
pact Assistance  Act",  the  Alaska  Power  Ad- 
ministration Sale  Authorization  Act",  and 
the  "Power  Marketing  Administration  Time- 
ly Payment  Act";  to  the  Committee  on  En- 
ergy and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-2554.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget, 
Executive  Office  of  the  President,  transmit- 
ting portions  of  the  President's  Economic 
Recovery  Plan  to  authorize  the  imposition  of 
recreation  user  fees  at  water  resources  devel- 
opment areas  administered  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army,  and  to  eliminate  the  re- 
quirement to  provide  one  free  campground 
where  camping  is  permitted  at  water  re- 
sources development  areas  administered  by 
the  Department  of  the  Army;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Environment  and  Public  Works. 

EC-2555.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget, 
Elxecutive  Office  of  the  President,  transmit- 
ting portions  of  the  President's  Economic 
Recovery  Plan  entitled  the  "Economic 
Growth  Tax  Act",  the  "Pension  Protection 
Funding  Improvement  and  Bankruptcy  Act", 


the  "Medicare  Premium  Equity  Amend- 
ments", the  "Medicare  Budget  Amend- 
ments", a  bill  to  amend  title  XK  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  to  add  requirements  con- 
cerning health  insurance  coverage  of  chil- 
dren by  absent  parents,  the  "AFDC  Resource 
Set-Aside  Amendments",  the  "Child  Support 
Enforcement  Amendments",  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  specify  the  pur- 
poses and  duration  of  emergency  assistance 
under  part  A  of  title  IV,  the  "Social  Security 
Act  Cross  Program  Recovery  Amendments". 
a  bill  to  repeal  the  Trade  Adjustment  Assist- 
ance Program,  and  for  other  purposes,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Railroad  Retirement  Tax  Act 
and  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  to  ease  ad- 
ministration of  those  Acts,  and  for  other 
purposes,  and  a  bill  to  provide  for  uniform 
application  to  all  taxpayers  of  the  45  day 
processing  rule,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

EC-2556.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 
Executive  Office  of  the  President,  transmit- 
ting portions  of  the  President's  Economic 
Recovery  Plan  entitled  the  "Civil  Liberties 
Act  Amendments",  the  "Federal  Credit  and 
Debt  Management  Act",  and  the  "Retire- 
ment Modification  Act";  to  the  Committee 
on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2557.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 
Executive  Office  of  the  President,  transmit- 
ting portions  of  the  President's  Economic 
Recovery  Plan  to  extend  the  duration  of  the 
Patent  and  Trademark  Office  user  fee  sur- 
charge through  1997;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

EC-2558.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 
Executive  Office  of  the  President,  transmit- 
ting a  portion  of  the  President's  Economic 
Recovery  Plan  to  amend  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965  to  constrain  costs  affect- 
ing the  guaranteed  student  loan  entitlement 
programs,  to  promote  greater  accountabil- 
ity, to  reduce  waste  and  abuse  in  the  use  of 
public  funds,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

EC-2559.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 
Executive  Office  of  the  President,  transmit- 
ting portions  of  the  President's  Economic 
Recovery  Plan  entitled  the  "Medical  Care 
Cost  Recovery  Amendment",  the  "Veterans' 
Home  Loan  Improvement  Act",  a  bill  to 
amend  title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  make 
permanent  certain  income  verification  and 
pension  provisions  of  the  Omnibus  Budget 
Reconciliation  Act  of  1990,  and  a  bill  to 
amend  title  38,  United  States  Code  to  target 
entitlement  for  vocational  rehabilitation 
benefits  under  chapter  31  to  veterans  with 
service-connected  disabilities  rated  30  per- 
cent or  more;  to  adjust  the  basic  military 
pay  reduction  for  chapter  30  Montgomery  GI 
Bill  participants  in  proportion  to  the  in- 
creased amount  of  assistance  provided  under 
such  chapter;  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  executive  reports  of 
committees  were  submitted; 

By  Mr.  KENNEDY,  from  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources: 

G.O.  Griffith.  Jr..  of  Mississippi,  to  be  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  Intergovernmental  and 
Interagency  Affairs.  Department  of  Edu- 
cation. 

(The  above  nomination  was  reported 
with   the  recommendation  that  it  be 


confirmed,  subject  to  the  nominee's 
commitment  to  respond  to  requests  to 
appear  and  testify  before  any  duly  con- 
stituted committee  of  the  Senate.) 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated; 
By  Mr.  SPECTER: 
S.  2188.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  Secretary  of 
Veterans  Affairs  from  obligating  funds  avail- 
able to  the  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs 
to  furnish  health  care  in  Department  of  Vet- 
erans Affairs  facilities  under  a  rural  health 
care  sharing  program  to  persons  not  eligible 
for  such  care  under  chapter  17  of  title  38. 
United  States  Code;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DeCONCINI: 
S.  2189.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1986  to  provide  a  simplified  tax 
on  all  income,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  HOLLINGS: 
S.  2190.  A  bill  to  improve  the  enforcement 
of  the  trade  laws  of  the  United  States,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

By  Mr.  BINGAMAN  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Cohen,   Mr.   Levin.   Mr.   Dodd.   Mr. 
BuRDiCK.  Mr.  AKAKA,  Mr.  Johnston. 
Mr.  WiRTH.  and  Mr.  Wellstone): 
S.  2191.  A  bill  to  create  "Healthy  American 
Schools."  where  children  will  learn  the  life- 
long health  and  fitness  skills  vital  to  devel- 
oping a  smart  body  and  smart  mind  and  to 
empower  every  school  with  the  ability  to  be- 
come a  healthy  school,  built  on  a  firm  foun- 
dation of  "healthy  mind  and  healthy  body" 
curricula;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 

By  Mr.  ADAMS: 
S.  2192.  A  bill  to  authorize  services  for  the 
prevention,  intervention,  treatment  and 
aftercare  of  American  Indian  and  Alaskan 
Native  children  and  their  families  at  risk  for 
Fetal  Alcohol  Syndrome  (FAS)  and  Fetal  Al- 
cohol Effect  (FAE).  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Select  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs. 

S.  2193.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVm  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  protection 
against  expenses  of  long-term  home  care 
under  the  medicare  program;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  BURDICK  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Inouve): 
S.  2194.  A  bill  to  assure  a  priority  to  Indian 
lands  in  the  location  of  certain  facilities;  to 
the  Select  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DOLE  (for  himself.  Mr.  Bond. 
Mr.  Brown,  Mr.  Burns,  Mr.  Chafee, 
Mr.  Coats,  Mr.  Cochran,  Mr.  Craig, 
Mr.  D'AMATO,  Mr.  Danforth,  Mr.  Do- 
MENici.  Mr.  Garn.  Mr.  Gorton.  Mr. 
Gramm,  Mr.  Grassley.  Mr.  Hatch. 
Mr.  Hatfield.  Mr.  Helms.  Mr.  Jef- 
fords. Mrs.  Kassebaum.  Mr.  Kasten. 
Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  Mack.  Mr. 
McCain.  Mr.  McConnell.  Mr.  Mur- 
KowsKi.  Mr.  Nickles.  Mr.  Packwood. 
Mr.  Pressler.  Mr.  Roth.  Mr.  Rud- 
.man.  Mr.  Seymour.  Mr.  Simpson.  Mr. 
Smith.  Mr.  Specter.  Mr.  Stevens. 
Mr.  Symms,  Mr.  Thurmond.  Mr.  Wal- 
lop, and  Mr.  Warner): 
2195.    A    bill    entitled   the    "Economic 


S. 

Growth   Acceleration   Act  of  1992"; 
Committee  on  Finance. 


to  the 


By  Mr.  ROTH: 
S.  2196.  A  bill  to  esUblish  a  Teacher  Job 
Bank  Program;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Human  Resources. 

By    Mr.    GRAHAM    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Lieberman.  Mr.  Mack.  Mr.  Lauten- 
BERG.  Mr.  McCain,  and  Mr.  Kasten): 
S.  2197.  A  bill  to  promote  a  peaceful  transi- 
tion to  democracy  in  Cuba  through  the  appli- 
cation of  appropriate  pressures  on  the  Cuban 
Government  and  support  for  the  Cuban  peo- 
ple; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
By  Mr.  BOREN: 
S.  2198.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National  Secu- 
rity Act  of  1947  to  reorganize   the  United 
States  Intelligence  (immunity  to  provide 
for  the  improved  management  and  execution 
of  United  States  Intelligence  activities,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Select  Committee 
on  Intelligence. 

By  Mr.  SIMPSON  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Shelby): 
S.  2199.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  protection 
of  Haitian  nationals  with  a  well-founded  fear 
of  persecution,  to  provide  for  the  orderly  re- 
turn of  those  Haitian  nationals  without  such 
a  fear,  and  to  discourage  the  departure  by 
boat  of  those  Haitians  who  are  unlikely  to 
qualify  for  refugee  status;  ordered  to  He  on 
the  table 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  SPECTER: 
S.  2188.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  Sec- 
retary of  Veterans  Affairs  from  obli- 
gating funds  available  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Veterans  Affairs  to  furnish 
health  care  in  Department  of  Veterans 
Affairs  facilities  under  a  rural  health 
care  sharing  program  to  persons  not  el- 
igible for  such  care  under  chapter  17  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

PROHIBmON  ON  use  OF  FUNDS  FOR  HEALTH 
CARE  UNDER  CERTAIN  SHARING  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
reserved  time  yesterday  for  the  pur- 
pose of  introducing  legislation  to  pro- 
hibit the  Secretary  for  Veterans  Af- 
fairs from  carrying  out  its  rural  health 
care  initiative  in  conjunction  with  the 
Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services.  I  have  found  in  the  interim 
that  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Alabama,  Senator  Shelby,  introduced 
similar  legislation  yesterday.  So,  in 
seeking  the  floor  today,  I  am  gong  to 
supplement  what  Senator  Shelby  has 
done  by  introducing  a  bill  which  would 
cut  off  funding  on  the  funds  now  allo- 
cated to  the  Department  of  Veterans 
Affairs.  I  am  approaching  the  issue 
from  an  appropriations  aspect;  that  is, 
to  cut  off  funding  as  a  supplement  to 
what  Senator  Shelby  has  done  on 
eliminating  the  authorization  for  the 
plan.  I  also  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  I  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Sen- 
ator Shelby's  bill. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  The  merits,  Mr. 
President,  of  this  issue  involve  the  uti- 
lization of  veterans'  hospital  facilities 
or  personnel  in  certain  areas  of  the 
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Uniteti  States  for  medical  services  for 
nonv<  terans.  That  Is  a  proposition  that 
strc  nuously  oppose  because  the  vet- 
1  ealth  care  progrram  in  the  United 
today  is  inadequate. 
During  my  tenure  in  the  Senate,  I 
served  on  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
Comn  ittee  and  am  now  the  ranking 
Repul  lican  on  that  committee.  In  con- 
nection with  those  duties,  I  have  had 
to  visit  veterans'  facilities 
the  country.  I  know  firsthand 
facilities  in  my  home  State  of 
Penn^lvania  are  insufficient.  VA  hos- 
in  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh, 
Barre,  Lebanon,  Altoona,  and 
limply  do  not  have  enough  re- 
to  carry  on  the  needs  of  veter- 
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February,  I  visited  veterans'  fa- 
in Miami,  Houston,  Dallas,  and 
^  at  a  time  when  I  was  looking 
adequacy  of  such  facilities  to 
wounded  veterans  coming  from 
]  'ersian  Gulf  war.  Fortunately, 
leed  did  not  materialize.  But  in 
and  in  the  hearings  which 
had  in  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
Comnilttee,  I  am  convinced  that  we 
need  i  nore,  not  less,  vet  care  available 
for  Ai  lerica's  veterans. 

Thii  is  a  subject,  Mr.  President, 
which  is  very  near  and  dear  to  my 
heart  because  the  first  veteran  that  I 
knew  was  my  father,  Harry  Specter. 
My  f  .ther  served  as  a  doughboy  in 
World  War  I.  He  came  to  this  country 
from  oreign  shores  in  1911,  and  6  years 
later  ;  inswered  the  call  of  his  new  coun- 
try to  help  make  the  world  safe  for  de- 
mocrs  cy. 

The  -e  was  nothing  my  father  was 
more  jproud  of  than  his  service  in  the 
Expeditionary  Force.  My  fa- 
wounded  on  the  battlefields  of 
in  the  Argonne  Forest  and  car- 
s|irapnel  in  his  legs  until  the  day 
I  recall  as  a  youngster  visiting 
the  veterans'  hospital  in  Wich- 
he  received  medical  care.  I 
to  say  that  medical  care  was 
than  I  believe  is  available  for 
today, 
father  had  a  serious  accident  in 
w  aen  he  was  a  passenger  in  a  brand 
new  1  ickup  truck  which  he  had  pur- 
chase! I;  my  older  sister,  Hilda,  was 
drivir  ?.  A  spindle  bolt  broke  and  my 
fathei,  who  was  on  the  passenger  side 
with  iis  arm  on  the  window  ledge,  was 
injured  when  the  truck 
over  and  crushed  his  right  arm. 
received  his  medical  care  at  the  vet- 
hospital  in  Wichita;  where  his 
iras  fixed  with  wires  in  it.  His 
treatment,  in  my  view,  was 
1  rarranted  and  very  justified  even 
it  was  not  a  service-connected 
for  which  veterans  have  a  prior- 
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Thel-e  are  simply  insufficient  re- 
sourci  s  available  in  America  today  for 
all  ve  ;erans,  which  is  why  I  am  strong- 
ly opi  osing  the  effort  to  divert  such  re- 
sources for  non-veterans.  It  is  also  why 


I  am  joining  with  Senator  Shelby  in 
his  legislation  to  prohibit  the  author- 
ization for  such  resources  and  why  I 
am  introducing  legislation  to  prohibit 
the  use  of  appropriated  funds.  The  in- 
cursion on  needed  veterans'  health  care 
must  be  stopped. 

Mr.  President,  this  program  has  been 
put  into  effect  with  memoranda  of  un- 
derstanding executed  between  the  Sec- 
retary of  Veterans'  Affairs  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services 
without  hearings  in  the  Senate.  This 
legislation,  at  a  minimum,  would  pro- 
vide a  vehicle  for  hearings  and  I  think, 
ultimately,  a  prohibition  on  the  diver- 
sion. 

I  believe  that  Secretary  Derwinski's 
and  Secretary  Sullivan's  motives  are  of 
the  highest  order.  I  think  that  they  are 
sincere  in  their  view  that  this  initia- 
tive would  expand  availability  of  medi- 
cal care  in  rural  areas  without  dimin- 
ishing services  to  veterans.  Secretary 
Derwinski,  in  particular,  has  fought 
hard  and  well  within  the  administra- 
tion to  secure  more  funds  for  veterans' 
health  care  during  his  tenure  as  Sec- 
retary of  Veterans  Affairs.  However, 
until  we  are  able  to  replace  veterans' 
health  care  resources  lost  over  the  past 
decade  through  inflation  and  other 
pressing  priorities,  we  should  not  be  in- 
dulging in  new  initiatives  at  the  ex- 
pense of  veterans. 

Therefore,  in  all  good  conscience,  I 
cannot  support  Secretary  Derwinski  on 
this  critical  issue.  I  have  heard  from 
thousands  of  veterans,  from  Pennsylva- 
nia and  from  around  the  country.  I  be- 
lieve— as  they  do — that  opening  the 
veterans'  health  care  system  in  this 
way  is  simply  the  wrong  idea  at  the 
wrong  time. 

For  these  reasons,  I  am  introducing 
legislation  today  to  stop  all  funding  for 
the  Rural  Health  Care  Initiative  and 
ask  my  colleagues  to  join  in  support. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  my  bill  be 
printed  in  the  RECORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  2188 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  American  in 
Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  I.  PROHIBITION  ON  USE  OF  FUNDS  FOR 
THE  PROVISION  OF  CERTAIN 
HEALTH  CARE  UNDER  SHARING 
PROGRAM. 

(a)  PROHiBmoN.— No  funds  appropriated  or 
otherwise  made  available  to  the  Department 
of  Veterans  Affairs  (including  funds  paid  to 
the  Department  by  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services)  may  be  used  by 
the  Secretary  of  Veterans  Affairs  to  furnish 
hospital  care  or  medical  services  in  facilities 
of  the  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs  under 
the  program  referred  to  in  subsection  (b)  to 
any  person  who  is  not  eligible  to  be  fur- 
nished such  care  or  services  under  chapter  17 
of  title  38,  United  States  Code. 

(b)  Covered  Program.— The  prohibition  re- 
ferred to  in  subsection  (a)  applies  to  the 
demonstration  project  for  the  furnishing  of 


health  care  in  certain  rural  facilities  of  the 
Department  entered  into  between  the  Sec- 
retary and  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  that  is  commonly  known  as 
the  Rural  Health  Care  Initiative. 


By  Mr.  DeCONCINI: 
S.  2189.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  provide  a  sim- 
plified tax  on  all  income;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

SIMPLIFIED  TAX  ON  ALL  INCOME 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  most  consistent  complaints  I 
hear  from  my  constituents  in  Arizona 
and  when  I  visit  other  States  is  that 
the  tax  system  we  have  in  this  country 
to  collect  revenue  to  run  our  Federal 
Government  is  too  complicated,  too 
confusing,  and  more  than  anything  else 
they  tell  me  it  is  unfair.  Today  I  am  in- 
troducing, Mr.  President,  legislation 
which  would  solve  this  problem. 

The  tax  bill  I  am  advocating  would 
have  no  deductions,  no  credits,  no  de- 
preciation, no  confusing  calculations. 
In  fact,  under  my  tax  bill,  you  could 
file  your  tax  return  on  a  postcard.  That 
is  right,  on  a  postcard,  whether  you 
make  $1  million  or  you  make  $20,000,  or 
you  do  not  make  anything. 

Think  of  the  money  that  is  saved, 
Mr.  President,  with  this  simple  ap- 
proach in  just  preparing  returns.  Think 
of  the  taxpayer  money  saved  on  the 
IRS  budget.  Think  of  the  time  spent 
filling  out  these  forms  that  would  be 
saved. 

Personal  income  taxes  would  be  sub- 
ject to  two  rates.  A  couple  filing  joint- 
ly would  pay  15  percent  on  the  first 
$100,000  of  taxable  income  and  25  per- 
cent on  all  amounts  above  that.  A  sin- 
gle filer  would  pay  15  percent  on  the 
first  $50,000  and  25  percent  in  excess  of 
$50,000. 

Taxable  income  would  be  very  easily 
determined.  First,  you  would  add  up 
your  wages,  your  salaries,  your  pen- 
sions, your  interest,  your  dividends, 
and  any  capital  gains  that  you  might 
have  received — I  would  call  your  atten- 
tion to  this  enlarged  version  of  the 
postcard  tax  return.  The  first  line  of 
this  chart  is  where  your  income  would 
be  entered.  Then  you  would  subtract 
from  that  total  $4,000  times  the  number 
of  dependents  including  the  taxpayer 
and  his  spouse.  So  you  take  the  per- 
sonal deduction  of  $4,000  out  here.  If  it 
is  four  people,  that  would  be  $16,000  off 
your  income.  If  you  are  a  single  person, 
this  would  be  $4,000  off  your  income. 
And  you  enter  that  in  this  space.  A 
family  of  four  would  be  allowed  to  sub- 
tract $16,000  from  whatever  their  in- 
come would  be.  after  that  the  tax  figur- 
ing would  be  very  easy. 

No  figuring  out  a  complicated  Tax 
Code,  a  formula,  nobody  saving  re- 
ceipts and  being  required  to  substan- 
tiate them  later,  by  mail  request,  or 
some  other  request  from  the  IRS — just 
one  simple,  easy,  fair,  flat  tax. 

I  have  included  a  large  personal  ex- 
emption of  $4,000  per  person  because  I 


believe  that  a  family  of  four  can  hardly 
survive  on  $16,000  a  year.  If  a  working 
family  is  only  making  that  much,  they 
should  not  pay  any  taxes,  and  I  do  not 
think  anybody  will  argue  with  that. 
Likewise,  the  exemption  helps  middle- 
income  families  by  only  taxing  them 
on  the  amount  of  their  total  income 
over,  in  the  case  of  a  family  of  four, 
this  would  be  $16,000. 

My  bill  is  also  fair  because  it  elimi- 
nates the  loopholes  of  the  Tax  Code, 
which  are  rampant,  as  we  know  so  well. 
When  this  bill  becomes  law,  you  can  be 
assured  that  the  millionaire  will  pay 
more  than  the  working  family  propor- 
tionately in  this  country  of  ours.  We 
will  be  assured  under  this  proposal  that 
no  wealthy  tycoon  will  evade  taxes  by 
utilizing  tax  shelters  and  other  unfair, 
albeit  legal,  means. 

Like  most  Americans,  I  am  tired  of 
hearing  stories  of  corporations  and  in- 
dividuals that  pay  no  tax,  or  the  huge 
multinational  companies  that  pay  less 
than  a  schoolteacher,  and  therefore 
this  bill  will  reverse  this  corporate  in- 
equity. 

Our  system  of  taxing  corporations 
encourages  nonproductive  investments, 
as  we  have  seen,  tax-driven  business 
decisions  and  too  much  time  for  ac- 
countants and  lawyers  whose  aim  is 
not  how  to  produce  a  better  car  or  re- 
frigerator or  widget  or  what  have  you, 
but  whose  entire  job  is  focused  on 
avoiding  taxes,  and  properly  so.  If  you 
can  use  these  gimmicks,  why  not. 
There  is  nothing  wrong  with  it,  except 
it  is  not  fair. 

We  need  to  return  American  business 
to  concentrating  on  business  and  jobs; 
my  bill  creates  a  simple  corporate  tax 
as  well.  This  is  the  totality  of  my  tax 
bill.  It  revises  the  entire  Tax  Code 
down  to  nine  pages,  which  I  will  intro- 
duce shortly. 

By  way  of  comparison,  I  might  add, 
the  1986  Tax  Reform  Act  that  was  sold 
to  the  public  in  this  body  as  being  fair 
and  simple  and  eliminating  all  of  these 
particular  exemptions  has  over  600  spe- 
cific rules  and  regulations  that  are  ex- 
emptions for  special  interests.  Nothing 
illegal,  and  it  is  wonderful  if  you  fall 
into  that  category,  but  if  you  do  not 
you  are  cut  out  of  it. 

The  tax  bill  that  we  passed  in  1986,  of 
which  I  do  not  have  a  copy,  is  very 
thick,  over  900  pages,  925  pages  to  be 
exact.  Attorneys  and  accountants  are 
still  trying  to  figure  it  out. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  exam- 
ples of  what  the  family  of  four  will  pay 
on  different  income  rates,  the  single 
filer,  what  the  example  is,  and  of 
course  the  corporate  filing  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RECORD,  as  follows: 

EXAMPLES 
FAMILY  EXAMPLES 

Family  of  four— Income:  $35,000,  uxable  in- 
come: $19,000.  effective  tax  rate:  8.1  percent. 


Family  of  four— Income:  $55,000,  taxable  in- 
come: S^.OOO,  effective  tax  rate:  11  percent. 

Family  of  four— Income:  $75,000,  taxable  in- 
come: $59,000,  effective  tax  rate:  12  percent. 

Family  of  two— Income:  $85,000,  taxable  in- 
come: $77,000,  effective  tax  rate:  13.5  percent. 

Family  of  four- Income:  $105,000,  taxable 
income:  $89,000,  effective  tax  rate:  12  percent. 

Family  of  four— Income:  $205,000,  taxable 
income:  $189,000,  effective  tax  rate:  18  per- 
cent. 

SINGLE  FILER  EXAMPLES 

Single  person — Income:  $25,000,  taxable  in- 
come: $21,000,  effective  tax  rate:  12.6  percent. 

Single  person — Income:  $37,000,  taxable  in- 
come; $33,000.  effective  tax  rate:  13  percent. 

Single  person— Income:  $48,000,  taxable  in- 
come: $44,000,  effective  tax  rate:  13.7  percent. 

Single  person— Income:  $165,000,  taxable  in- 
come: $161,000,  effective  tax  rate:  21.3  per- 
cent. 

CORPORATE  FILERS 

Company  A— Income  from  all  sources: 
$635,000,  expenses  related  to  income:  $456,000, 
taxable  income:  $179,000,  tax  due:  $26,850,  net 
profit/revenue:  $152,150. 

Company  B— Income  from  all  sources: 
$5,325,000,  expenses  related  to  income: 
$3,255,345.  taxable  income:  $2,069,655,  tax  due: 
$393,234,  net  profit/revenue:  $1,676,420. 

Mr.  DECONCINI.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

To  return  to  the  business  example, 
this  would  be  the  corporation  tax, 
whether  it  is  Exxon,  or  Apple  Com- 
puter, or  a  small  business  in  the  State 
of  Arizona  or  anyplace  else.  You  put 
down  the  gross  revenues,  you  put  down 
what  it  actually  costs  to  purchase  the 
goods  and  services,  the  materials,  and 
the  real  investment  that  you  have  to 
make  in  producing  it.  Then  you  list  the 
wages  and  the  pensions  that  you  pay 
for  that  work  to  produce  and  bring 
your  product  on  line.  You  would  add 
the  purchases  of  capital  equipment  to 
this  line.  So  if  you  buy  a  piece  of  land 
for  your  factory,  or  you  invest  in  a  ma- 
chine, you  get  to  write  the  purchase  off 
100  percent  the  year  you  make  it.  No 
depreciation  on  it;  you  get  to  write  it 
all  off  the  first  year.  Add  the  total  al- 
lowable costs.  Subtract  it  from  gross 
revenues  and  the  taxable  income  you 
put  down  right  here,  against  which  you 
would  apply  a  19-percent  flat  rate  for 
corporations. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  some  will  say: 
Oh,  well,  too  simple,  can't  work.  We 
just  could  not  do  anything  this  simple. 

Mr.  President,  every  time  the  subject 
of  taxes  comes  up,  the  American  public 
should  shudder.  It  scares  us  because  we 
do  not  simplify  and  make  the  tax  proc- 
ess easier.  This  would  be  an  approach 
to  do  just  that,  and  I  hope  my  col- 
leagues will  consider  it  in  the  appro- 
priate committee. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  2189 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 


SECTION  1.  SmPLIFIED  TAX. 

(a)  In  General.— Subtitle  A  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

'Subtitle  A— Income  Taxes 
"Chapter  1.  Computation  of  taxable  income. 
"Chapter  2.  Determination  of  tax  liability. 
"Chapter  3.  Exempt  organizations. 
"Chapter  4.  Withholding. 
■KHIAPTER  1— COMPUTATION  OF  TAXABLE 

INCOME 
"Sec.   101.  Nonbusiness  taxable  income  de- 
fined. 
"Sec.  102.  Business  receipts  defined. 
"Sec.  103.  Cost  of  business  inputs  defined. 
"Sec.  104.  Cost  of  capital  equipment,  struc- 
tures, and  land  defined. 
"Sec.  105.  Business  taxable  income  defined. 

"SEC.  101.  NONBUSINESS  TAXABLE  INCOME  DE- 
FINED. 

"(a)  In  General.— For  purposes  of  this 
title,  the  term  'nonbusiness  taxable  income' 
means— 

"(1)  all  compensation,  and 

"(2)  any  income  other  than  compensation 
from  whatever  source  derived. 

"(b)  Compe:nsation. — Compensation  means 
all  cash  amounts  paid  by  an  employer  or  re- 
ceived by  an  employee,  including  wages,  sal- 
aries, pensions,  bonuses,  prizes,  and  awards. 

"(c)  CERTAIN  Items  Included.— Compensa- 
tion includes — 

"(1)  the  cash  equivalent  of  any  fmancial 
instrument  conveyed  to  an  employee,  meas- 
ured as  market  value  at  the  time  of  convey- 
ance: and 

"(2)  workman's  compensation  and  other 
payments  for  injuries  or  other  compensation 
for  damages. 

"(d)  Certain  Items  Excluded.— 

"(1)  Compensation.— Compensation  ex- 
cludes— 

"(A)  reimbursements  to  a  taxpayer  by  an 
employer  for  business  expenses,  paid  by  the 
taxpayer  in  connection  with  performance  of 
services  as  an  employee; 

"(B)  goods  and  services  provided  to  em- 
ployees by  employers,  including  but  not  lim- 
ited to  medical  benefits,  insurance,  meals, 
housing,  recreational  facilities,  and  other 
fringe  benefits:  and 

"(C)  wages,  salaries,  and  other  payments 
for  services  performed  outside  the  United 
States. 

"(2)  Other  income.— No  gain  from  the  sale 
or  exchange  of  the  principal  residence  of  a 
taxpayer  shall  be  included  in  income  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (a)(2). 

■«EC.  102.  BUSINESS  RECEIPTS  DEFINED. 

"Business  receipts  are  the  receipts  of  a 
business  from  the  sale  or  exchange  of  prod- 
ucts or  services  produced  in  or  passing 
through  the  United  States.  Business  receipts 
include — 

"(1)  gross  revenue,  excluding  sales  and  ex- 
cise taxes,  from  the  sale  or  exchange  of 
goods  and  services; 

"(2)  fees,  commissions,  and  similar  re- 
ceipts, if  not  reported  as  compensation; 

"(3)  gross  rents; 

"(4)  royalties; 

"(5)  gross  receipts  from  the  sale  of  plant, 
equipment,  and  land; 

"(6)  the  market  value  of  goods,  services, 
plant,  equipment,  or  land  provided  to  Its 
owners  or  employees; 

"(7)  the  market  value  of  goods,  services, 
and  equipment  delivered  from  the  United 
States  to  points  outside  the  United  States,  if 
not  included  in  sales;  and 

"(8)  the  market  value  of  goods  and  services 
provided  to  depositors,  insurance  policy- 
holders, and  others  with  a  financial  claim 
upon  the  business,  if  not  included  in  sales. 
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"SEC  II  9.  COST  OF  BUSINESS  INPUTS  DEFINED. 

"(a)  [N  General.— The  cost  of  business  In- 
puts l!  the  cost  of  purchases  of  goods,  serv- 
ices, a:  id  materials  required  for  business  pur- 
poses. 

•'(b)  Certain  Items  Included.— The  cost  of 
buBinei  s  inputs  includes— 

"(1)  the  actual  amount  paid  for  goods, 
service  i.  and  materials,  whether  or  not  re- 
sold du  ring  the  year; 

"(2)  ixe  market  value  of  business  inputs 
brougti :  into  the  United  States:  and 

"(3)  (  he  actual  cost,  if  reasonable,  of  travel 
and  en  ertalnment  expenses  for  business  pur- 
poses. 

"(c)  ( lERTAiN  Items  Excluded.— The  cost  of 
buslnei  s  inputs  excludes  purchases  of  goods 
and  se:  vices  provided  to  employees  or  own- 
ers, un  ess  these  are  Included  In  business  re- 
ceipts. 

"SEC  U  L  COST  OF  CAPITAL  EQUTPMEm',  STRUC- 
TURES, AND  LAND  DEFINED. 

"The  cost  of  capital  equipment,  structures, 
and  la  id  Includes  any  purchases  of  these 
items  or  business  purposes.  In  the  case  of 
equipm  snt  brought  into  the  United  States, 
the  COS  ;  is  the  market  value  at  time  of  entry 
into  th  (  United  States. 

*8EC.  U  i.  BUSINESS  TAXABLE  INCOME  DEFINED. 

"Bus  ness  taxable  income  is  business  re- 
ceipts ess  the  cost  of  business  Inputs,  less 
compel  sation  paid  to  employees,  and  less 
the  CO  t  of  capital  equipment,  structures. 
and  lar  1. 

"CHA  PTER  2— DETERMINATION  OF  TAX 
LIABIUTY 

"Sec.  2  1.  Personal  allowance. 
"Sec.  7)  2.  Nonbusiness  tax. 
"Sec.  2  3.  Business  tax. 

*SEC.  30  .  PERSONAL  ALLOWANCE. 

"(a)  In  General.— The  personal  allowance 
of  a  U  xpayer  for  any  taxable  year  is  an 
amounl  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  allowance 
amouni  s  for  the  taxpayer,  the  spouse  of  the 
taxpay(  r  if  filing  jointly,  and  each  dependent 
of  the  t  ixpayer. 

"(b)  ILLOWANCE  Amount.— The  allowance 
amount  for  any  individual  is  $4,000.  Each 
year  th  (  allowance  amount  for  taxable  years 
beginni  ig  in  such  year  shall  be  the  amount 
in  effec  ;  for  the  preceding  year,  increased  by 
the  pro  wrtional  Increase  during  the  preced- 
ing yea   in  the  Consumer  Price  Index. 

"(c)  i  PECLAL  Rules.— For  purposes  of  this 
chapter  — 

"(1)  a  taxpayer  is  considered  married  if  he 
was  ma  xleu  at  the  end  of  the  year  or  if  the 
tazpayi  r's  spouse  died  during  the  year, 

"(2)  a  taxpayer  is  a  head  of  a  household  if 
the  tax  «yer  is  not  married  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  ai  d  maintains  as  the  taxpayer's  home 
a  house  lold  which  is  the  principal  home  of  a 
depend<  at  of  the  taxpayer,  and 

"(3)  a  dependent  is  a  son,  stepson,  daugh- 
ter, ste  jdaughter,  mother,  or  father  of  the 
taxpaye  r,  for  whom  the  taxpayer  provides 
more  th  m  half  support  for  a  taxable  year. 
*SEC.  MM  .  NONBUSINESS  TAX. 

"(a)  1  [  General.— There  is  hereby  imposed 
a  tax  o  I  the  nonbusiness  taxable  income  of 
every  p  srson  for  each  taxable  year  (reduced 
by  the  amount  of  the  personal  allowance 
under  »  ction  201)  a  tax  equal  to— 

"(1)  li  percent  of  so  much  of  such  income 
as  does  lot  exceed  the  limit,  plus 

"(2)  21  percent  of  so  much  of  such  income 
as  excec  ils  the  limit. 

"(b)  >imit.— For  purposes  of  subsection 
(a>- 

"(1)  t  le  limit  for  married  taxpayers  filing 
jointly,  heads  of  household,  and  surviving 
spouses  Is  SIOCOOO,  and 

"(2)  t  le  limit  for  any  other  taxpayer  is 
S50.000. 


-SEC.  M3.  BUSINESS  TAX. 

"(a)  Buslness  Defined.— Each  sole  propri- 
etorship, partnership,  and  corporation  con- 
stitutes a  business.  Any  organization  or  indi- 
vidual not  specifically  exempt  under  chapter 
3,  with  business  receipts,  is  a  business. 

"(b)  Computation  of  Tax.— Each  business 
will  pay  a  tax  of  19  percent  of  its  business 
taxable  income,  or  zero  if  business  taxable 
income  is  negative. 

"(c)  Filing  Units.— A  business  may  file 
any  number  of  business  tax  returns  for  its 
various  subsidiaries  or  other  units,  provided 
that  all  business  receipts  are  reported  in  the 
aggregate,  and  provided  that  each  expendi- 
ture for  business  inputs  is  reported  on  no 
more  than  one  return. 

"(d)  Carryforward  of  Losses— When 
business  taxable  income  is  negative,  the  neg- 
ative amount  may  be  used  to  offset  positive 
taxes  in  future  years.  The  amount  carried 
forward  from  one  year  to  the  next  is  aug- 
mented according  to  an  interest  rate  equal 
to  the  average  daily  yield  on  3-month  Treas- 
ury Bills  during  the  first  year.  There  is  no 
limit  to  the  amount  or  the  duration  of  the 
carryforward. 

"CHAPTER  3— EXEMPT  ORGANIZATIONS 
"Sec.  301.  Exempt  organizations. 

"SEC.  301.  EXEMPT  ORGANIZATIONS. 

"Organizations  exempt  from  the  business 
tax  are— 

"(1)  State  and  local  governments,  and  their 
subsidiary  units:  and 

"(2)  educational,  religious,  charitable, 
philanthropic,  cultural,  and  community 
service  organizations  that  do  not  return  in- 
come to  individual  or  corporate  owners. 

"CHAPTER  4— WITHHOLDING 
"SEC.  401.  Withholding. 

"SEC.  401.  WITHHOLDING. 

"E^ch  employer,  including  exempt  organi- 
zations, will  withhold  from  the  wages,  sala- 
ries, and  pensions  of  its  employees,  and 
remit  to  the  Internal  Revenue  Service,  an 
amount  computed  in  the  manner  prescribed 
in  tables  published  by  the  Secretary.  Every 
employee  will  receive  a  credit  against  tax  for 
the  amount  withheld.". 

(b)  EFFECTIVE  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  December  31.  1992. 


By  Mr.  HOLLINGS: 
S.  2190.  A  bill  to  improve  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  trade  laws  of  the  United 
States,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

trade  enforcement  ACT  OF  1992 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President, 
today,  I  am  introducing  legislation  to 
stem  the  export  of  U.S.  jobs.  The  Trade 
Enforcement  Act  of  1992  strengthens 
U.S.  trade  laws,  repeals  the  fast-track 
treatment  of  trade  agreements,  estab- 
lishes a  National  Trade  Council,  and 
increases  the  ability  of  U.S.  consumers 
to  buy  made-in-the-U.S.A.  products. 
Many  of  the  proposals  contained  in  this 
bill,  if  not  all  of  them,  would  be  unnec- 
essary if  the  President  would  use  au- 
thority already  given  to  him  by  Con- 
gress to  combat  predatory  trade  prac- 
tices. Unfortunately  for  the  workers  of 
America,  this  adiministration  cares 
more  about  the  theories  of  Adam 
Smith  and  David  Ricardo  than  protect- 
ing American  jobs. 

Their  blind  commitment  to  free 
trade  has  resulted  in  the  erosion  of  the 


U.S.  Industrial  base.  The  figures  are 
startling— foreign  manufactures  have 
made  major  Inroads  in  the  United 
States  market. 

Import  penetration  figures 


Percent 
49.0 
65.0 
83.0 
83.0 
39.3 


Semiconductors  

Apparel  

Footwear  

Telephone  equipment  , 

Machine  tools  , 

Automobiles  126.4 

Motorcycles  70.0 

Black  and  white  TV's  lOO.O 

Consumer  radios  100.0 

Steel  

Ferroalloys  

Copper  

Oil  

Lumber  

Musical  instruments 

Toys  and  games  

Sporting  goods 

Power  tools 

35mm  cameras  

Photo-finishing  equipment 

Textiles 

Watches 

Construction  machinery 

Farm  machinery  

Tires 

Lawn  and  garden  equipment 

Logging 

Electric  parts 

Aircraft  parts  


19.9 

53.0 

12.0 

48.5 

28.5 

56.0 

73.0 

26.0 

26.2 

90.0 

60.0 

37.5 

99.0 

25.0 

26.0 

39.0 

51.0 

34.0 

47.0 

37.0 

'  Japanese  nameplate  care  control  over  35  percent 
of  United  States  market. 

As  I  told  the  President  last  week,  we 
need  an  economic  growth  package  by 
March  20,  but  we  also  need  a  trade  pol- 
icy by  March  20.  We  cannot  afford  to 
wait.  We  must  act  now.  We  are  losing 
high-paying  jobs  to  our  competitors, 
while  9  million  Americans  are  out  of 
work. 

We  politicians  are  constantly  inter- 
vening in  the  free  market  to  raise  the 
standard  of  living  in  this  country.  We 
tell  business  that  it  must  provide  clean 
air,  clean  water,  safe  working  place. 
Social  Security,  unemployment  com- 
pensation, and  on  and  on.  Then  we  tell 
these  same  businessmen,  go  out  there 
and  comjjete  and  do  not  expect  any 
help  from  the  U.S.  Government  because 
we  do  not  want  to  manage  trade.  That 
is  ridiculous.  If  it  is  important  to  have 
a  high  standard  of  living  and  it  is,  it  is 
important  that  we  fight  to  preserve  it. 
But  we  do  not.  That  is  why  the  U.S. 
worker  is  the  most  productive  in  the 
world,  but  his  wages  have  slipped  to  10. 
We  are  not  fighting  for  our  workers,  we 
are  not  fighting  for  jobs,  we  are  ship- 
ping our  standard  of  living  to  Tokyo, 
Paris,  and  Berlin. 

We  must  change  course,  we  must 
work  with  business  and  provide  them 
with  the  tools  they  need  to  keep  good 
jobs  here,  and  the  kind  of  jobs  that 
allow  you  to  buy  a  home  and  send  your 
kids  to  college.  If  we  do  not  act  now, 
those  jobs  will  continue  to  disappear. 
We  will  be  a  nation  of  consumers  with- 
out the  means  to  consume. 


By  Mr.  BINGAMAN  (for  himself. 
Mr.    COHEN,    Mr.    Levin.    Mr. 


DODD.  Mr.  BURDICK,  Mr.  AKAKA, 

Mr.  Johnston,  Mr.  Wirth,  and 

Mr.  Wellstone): 
S.  2191.  A  bill  to  create  healthy 
American  schools,  where  children  will 
learn  the  lifelong  health  and  fitness 
skills  vital  to  developing  a  smart  body 
and  a  smart  mind  and  to  empower 
every  school  with  the  ability  to  become 
a  healthy  school,  built  on  a  firm  foun- 
dation of  healthy  mind  and  healthy 
body  curricula;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

HEALTHY  STUDENTS-HEALTHY  SCHOOLS  ACT 

Mr.  BINGAMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  legislation  that  will 
help  us  address  a  critically  needed, 
though  often  overlooked,  component  of 
our  education  system:  healthy  edu- 
cation. I  am  pleased  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Maine,  Senator 
Cohen,  is  joining  me  in  sponsoring  the 
Healthy  Students-Healthy  Schools  Act, 
along  with  our  good  friends  and  col- 
leagues.   Senators   Levin.    Dodd,    and 

BURDICK. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  it  is  our  re- 
sponsibility to  ensure  a  firm  founda- 
tion Is  in  place  from  which  our  children 
can  begin  to  build  their  future.  We 
must  empower  our  schools  to  become 
healthy,  wealthy,  and  wise,  in  that 
order.  Only  healthy  children  can  maxi- 
mize their  learning  potential,  so  we 
need  to  give  healthy  first  priority. 

We  all  have  seen  the  studies  and  read 
the  reports:  It  is  a  well-known  fact 
that  half  the  deaths  in  this  country  are 
related  to  lifestyle.  Heart  disease,  obe- 
sity, drug  abuse,  alcoholism,  and  poor 
nutrition  are  results  of  the  way  we 
live.  Even  worse,  the  AIDS  epidemic 
preading  though  the  adult  community 
today  is  filtering  down  to  our  young 
people.  Soon,  the  rate  of  HIV  infection 
will  be  as  high  among  youth  as  it  is 
among  adults,  unless  our  children  are 
properly  educated  about  this  disease. 
Our  children  are  learning  all  too  well 
the  bad  health  habits  of  adults. 

I  strongly  believe  our  best  weapon 
against  these  unfortunate  lifestyle 
trends  is  to  institute  comprehensive, 
high  quality  health  education  pro- 
grams in  all  schools,  from  kindergarten 
through  12th  grade.  It  is  for  this  reason 
Senator  Cohen  and  I,  along  with  our 
colleagues,  are  introducing  the  Healthy 
Students-Healthy  Schools  Act. 

Currently,  health  education  in  most 
of  our  high  schools  is  a  one  semester 
elective  that  does  not  count  toward 
graduation.  And  although  some  States 
mandate  a  health  education  curricu- 
lum, there  is  little  enforcement  or  fi- 
nancial support  to  implement  this 
mandate.  I  believe  health  education 
must  be  a  long-term  core  study,  not 
just  an  isolated  or  single-topic  course 
crammed  into  a  high  school  senior's 
last  semester.  That  is  too  late — health 
education  must  begin  early  and  last  a 
lifetime. 

Our  bill  would  first  establish  a 
Healthy  Students-Healthy  Schools  Of- 


fice within  the  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services— putting  over- 
sight of  our  children's  health  concerns 
where  it  belongs,  in  the  Department  of 
Health,  and  establishing  a  focal  point 
within  the  Federal  Government  for  co- 
ordinating and  carrying  out  health 
education  programs  among  States  and 
schools. 

The  office  would  encourage  and  sup- 
port programs  that  stress  physical 
health,  well  being,  and  disease  preven- 
tion as  regular  parts  of  the  school  day. 
This  office  will  expedite  the  use  of  Fed- 
eral health  research  information  and 
promotion;  stimulate  quality  health 
education  programs;  encourage  com- 
munity involvement  in  health  edu- 
cation curriculum  design;  and  buttress 
States  and  local  educational  agencies 
with  technical  support. 

Also,  and  more  important,  the  office 
will  work  with  other  Federal  agencies 
to  coordinate  school  health  and  phys- 
ical education  programs  and  provide 
these  programs  with  up-to-date  Federal 
information. 

Second,  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress will  establish  a  national  Healthy 
Students-Healthy  Schools  Advisory 
Council  of  experts  to  establish  realistic 
goals  for  the  Nation  and  develop  a 
model  framework  and  standards  for 
comprehensive  sequential  school 
health  education  programs. 

Third,  an  interagency  task  force  will 
be  officially  established,  made  up  of 
representatives  from  all  the  Federal 
departments  and  agencies  responsible 
for  school  health  and  education.  This 
task  force  will  provide  and  disseminate 
scientific  and  technical  advice  on 
school  health  programs,  curricula,  and 
technologies  to  departments,  agencies. 
States,  local  educational  agencies,  and 
teachers.  The  task  force  will  also  de- 
velop a  consolidated  governmentwide 
school  health  grant  application  form. 

Fourth,  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  will  be  authorized  to 
award  incentive  grants  to  local  edu- 
cational agencies  to  encourage  all 
schools  throughout  the  United  States 
to  grow  into  healthy  American  schools. 
The  Secretary  will  annually  recognize 
schools  that  epitomize  the  Healthy 
Students-Healthy  Schools  goals. 

Finally,  this  bill  will  ensure  that  the 
Department  of  Education's  drug-free 
school  money  can  be  used  in  conjunc- 
tion with  comprehensive  school  health 
education  programs.  After  all,  sub- 
stance abuse  prevention  is  health  edu- 
cation. 

It  is  time  once  again  to  invest  in  the 
health  and  future  of  our  country.  The 
Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  recognizes  this  need.  It's 
"Healthy  People  2000"  report,  which 
set  specific  health  goals  for  the  Nation, 
states  that  one  of  our  goals  should  be 
to  "increase  to  at  least  75  percent  the 
proportion  of  the  Nation's  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  that  provide 
planned  and  sequential"  kindergarten 


through  12th  grade  quality  school 
health  education. 

We,  as  a  country,  can  no  longer  wait 
to  take  action.  Suicide  and  homicide 
rates  are  rising  among  our  young  peo- 
ple; teen  pregnancies  and  drug  use  have 
reached  alarming  rates.  We  are  experi- 
encing a  resurgence  of  previously 
eradicated  preventable  disease  such  as 
measles  and  polio. 

We,  as  a  country,  need  to  pull  to- 
gether the  resources  that  we  have  al- 
ready allocated,  in  a  uniform  and  co- 
ordinated manner. 

We,  as  a  country,  need  to  invest  in 
our  schools,  providing  them  with  the 
assistance  to  make  healthy  students  a 
top  priority. 

We.  as  a  country,  must  invest  in  our 
children  and  our  future. 

I  hope  we  can  work  together  to  make 
this  investment  and  create  healthy 
American  schools  for  our  country.  I 
ui'ge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
Healthy  Students-Healthy  Schools  Act. 

There  is  an  old  saying  about  the  suc- 
cess of  societies  that  look  toward  the 
future: 

Societies  grow  great  when  men  and  women 
plant  trees  under  whose  shade  they  will 
never  sit. 

Please  join  me  in  this  effort  to  help 
our  children  grow  into  healthy  adults. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  summary  of  the  bill  and  a 
list  of  organizations  supporting  the  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RECORD,  as  follows: 

Summary  of  The  Healthy  Students- 
Healthy  Schools  Act 

The  Healthy  Students-Healthy  Schools  Act 
establishes  a  central  office  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Services  to  help 
coordinate  and  assist  states  and  local  edu- 
cational agencies  in  their  efforts  to  equip  all 
school-age  children  with  the  intellectual  and 
physical  skills  needed  to  stay  healthy  and 
compete  successfully  in  our  new  and  rapidly 
changing  global  marketplace. 

I.  healthy  stlt)ENTS-healthy  schools 
office 

The  Secretary  of  DHHS  will  designate  an 
office  within  the  Centers  for  Disease  Control 
to: 

Assist  states  and  local  educational  agen- 
cies to  develop  and  maintain  comprehensive 
school  health  education  programs; 

Develop  and  help  states  implement  a  na- 
tional system  for  monitoring  progress  to- 
ward relevant  Healthy  People  2000  Objectives 
and  the  Healthy  Students-Healthy  Schools 
Goals;  and 

Disseminate  information  to  school  and 
teachers  using  advanced  technologies  that 
allows  widespread,  easy  access. 

II.  national  healthy  students-healthy 
schools  advisory  council 

The  President  and  the  Congress  will  estab- 
lish a  national  "Healthy  Students-Healthy 
Schools  Advisory  Council"  of  experts  that 
will: 

Review  existing  comprehensive  school 
health  education  programs  and  curricula; 
and 

Establish  realistic,  achievable  "Healthy 
Students-Healthy  Schools  Goals"  for  the  na- 
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tlon  cAnsistent  with  the  Healthy  People  2000 
Koals  fkOA  develop  a  model  framework  and 
for     sequential     comprehensive 
health  education  programs. 

EALTHY  STUDENTS-HEALTHY  SCHOOLS 
INTERAGENCY  TASK  FORCE 

Healthy  Students-Healthy  Schools 
Interai  :ency  Task  Force,"  made  up  of  rep- 
resentatives from  all  the  federal  depart- 
and  agencies  responsible  for  school 
healthland  education  will: 
Revl  !w  and  coordinate  federal  health  edu- 
efforts; 

and  disseminate  scientific  and 
technical  advice  on  school  health  programs. 
currici|la,  and  technologies  to  departments, 
states,  local  educational  agencies 
and  teichers;  and 
Develop  a  consolidated  grant  application 
procedure  to  be  used  for  all  federal 
liealth-related  programs. 

HEALTHY  AMERICAN  SCHOOLS  GRANT 
PROGRAM 

The  >ecretary  will  be  authorized  to  award 
incenti  te  grants  to  local  educational  agen- 
cies to  encourage  all  schools  throughout  the 
U.S.  '  o  grow  into  "Healthy  American 
School  i"  and  make  a  firm  comprehensive 
commi  ;ment  to  improving  the  health  of  our 
childre  i— from  their  lunchroom  food,  to 
their  c  assroom  instruction,  and  their  play- 
ground activities.  The  Secretary  will  also: 

Anne  Eilly  recognize  schools  that  epitomize 
Heflthy  Students-Healthy  School  Goals; 
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Mem  jer  Oroawzations  Sltporting  the 

HEAL'  HY  Students-Healthy  Schools  act 

A8so<  iation  for  the  Advancement  of  Health 
Eklucat  on. 

Amei  lean  Cancer  Society. 

Amei  lean  College  of  Preventive  Medicine. 

Amei  lean  Health  Foundation. 

Marc  1  of  Dimes. 

Natic  nal  Education  Association. 

Natic  nal  School  Health  Education  Coali- 
tion (L  igislative  Action  Group). 

Natic  aal  Association  of  State  Boards  of 
Educat  on. 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
please  I  to  join  with  my  colleague  from 
New  W  exico  in  Introducing  the  Healthy 
Studei  tts-Healthy  Schools  Act  to 
strengthen  the  Federal  Government's 
role  in  promoting  child 
education  and  prevention  efforts 

our  Nation's  schools. 

health   issues  facing  American 

childr4n  have  changed  dramatically  in 

years.  Thirty  years  ago.  child 

adolescent  health  was  threatened 

predoijiinantly  by  contagious  disease. 

children  and  adolescents  are  en- 

primarily  by  their  own  behav- 


Today 

dan 

ior. 

Drinsing  and  driving,  tobacco,  and 
other  drug  use,  poor  nutrition,  inad- 
equate physical  activity,  unintended 
pregnf  ncy  and  sexually  transmitted 
diseasi  >  all  take  a  major  toll  on  young 
people  and  place  them  at  increased  risk 
of  chi  onic  disease  and  disability  as 
adults 

Thei  B  is  a  general  recognition  that 
people  who  learn  healthy  habits  early 
in  life  axe  more  likely  to  practice  them 


as  adults.  Conversely,  poor  habits— to- 
bacco and  other  substance  abuse,  poor 
nutrition,  and  lack  of  exercise — may 
also  have  their  roots  in  childhood. 

Because  these  risks  do  not  respond  to 
traditional  kinds  of  medical  treatment, 
effective  health  education  programs  in 
schools  can  be  invaluable  in  helping  to 
avoid  high-risk  behavior  and  develop 
healthy  habits  that  will  carry  over  into 
adulthood. 

The  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Over- 
sight of  Government  Management,  of 
which  I  am  the  ranking  Republican,  re- 
cently held  a  hearing  at  my  request  on 
the  Federal  Government's  role  in  pro- 
moting child  health  education  efforts 
through  the  schools.  The  statistics 
cited  at  the  subcommittee  hearing 
were  alarming: 

Forty  percent  of  American  children 
aged  5  to  8  are  obese,  inactive,  or  have 
elevated  blood  pressure  or  cholesterol, 
all  risk  factors  associated  with  cardio- 
vascular disease. 

Fifty  percent  of  our  elementary 
school  students  have  tried  smoking — 
the  No.  1  preventable  cause  of  death  in 
the  United  States.  What  is  particularly 
alarming  is  that  children,  especially 
girls,  are  smoking  at  younger  and 
younger  ages.  Ninety  percent  of  all 
smokers  start  before  they  are  21,  60 
percent  before  they  are  14.  and  22  per- 
cent before  they  are  9. 

Thirty-nine  percent  of  our  high 
school  seniors  reported  that  they  had 
gotten  drunk — meaning  they  had 
consumed  five  or  more  drinks  in  a 
row — within  the  previous  week.  In  my 
home  State  of  Maine,  an  alarming  54 
percent  of  our  high  school  seniors  re- 
ported getting  drunk  regularly,  and  41 
percent  reported  having  driven  a  car 
while  drinking  alcohol  or  using  mari- 
juana. 

Drinking  and  driving  remains  the  No. 
1  killer  of  our  Nation's  adolescents: 
Ten  American  teenagers  are  killed 
every  day  in  alcohol-related  traffic  ac- 
cidents. 

At  the  same  time  that  our  adolescent 
health  problems  have  multiplied,  stu- 
dent academic  performance  has  de- 
clined. An  unacceptable  proportion  of 
adolescents  fail  to  complete  high 
school,  and  even  more  young  people  are 
unable  to  achieve  the  high  level  of 
math,  science,  and  communication 
skills  they  will  need  to  function  pro- 
ductively in  the  21st  century. 

In  the  recent  report  "Code  Blue,"  the 
American  Medical  Association  declared 
an  "adolescent  health  crisis."  pro- 
claiming that: 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  this 
country,  young  people  are  less  healthy  and 
less  prepared  to  take  their  places  in  society 
than  were  their  parents.  And  this  is  happen- 
ing at  a  time  when  our  society  is  more  com- 
plex, more  challenging,  and  more  competi- 
tive than  ever  before. 

Witness  after  witness  at  the  over- 
sight subcommittee  hearing  empha- 
sized  the  direct  link  between  health 


and  academic  performance.  A  student 
who  is  sick,  who  is  inadequately  nour- 
ished, who  abuses  drugs  or  alcohol,  who 
is  pregnant,  or  who  has  an  unintended 
child  to  raise  is  not  in  a  good  position 
to  learn. 

It  is  clear  that  children  must  be 
healthy  to  be  educated  and  that  they 
must  also  be  educated  to  be  healthy. 

The  oversight  subcommittee's  hear- 
ing revealed  that  there  is  much  that 
the  Federal  Government  can  do  to  im- 
prove its  efforts  to  promote  child 
health  through  the  schools.  The 
Healthy  Students-Healthy  Schools  Act 
we  are  introducing  today  will  not  on\y 
strengthen  Federal  efforts  to  promote 
child  health  education,  but  it  will  also 
provide  the  coordination  necessary  to 
avoid  unnecessary  fragmentation  and 
duplication. 

A  recent  survey  identified  almost  100 
separate  school  health  promotion  and 
education  programs  administered  by 
seven  different  Federal  departments 
and  two  independent  agencies.  Unfortu- 
nately, there  currently  is  little  or  no 
coordination  among  these  programs. 
Among  other  provisions,  the  Healthy 
Students-Healthy  Schools  Act  sets  up  a 
Healthy  Students-Healthy  Schools 
Interagency  Task  Force,  to  review  and 
coordinate  these  Federal  efforts. 

In  addition,  the  legrislation  estab- 
lishes a  central  office  within  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices to  help  coordinate  and  assist 
States  and  local  educational  agencies 
to  develop  and  maintain  comprehen- 
sive school  health  education  programs. 
It  also  establishes  a  Healthy  Students- 
Healthy  Schools  Advisory  Council  of 
experts  to  review  existing  programs 
and  curricula  and  establish  realistic, 
achievable  Healthy  Students-Healthy 
Schools  goals  for  the  Nation  that  are 
consistent  with  the  Healthy  People 
2000  goals  established  by  the  Public 
Health  Service. 

Finally,  the  legislation  authorizes 
the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  to  award  incentive  grants  to 
local  educational  agencies  to  encour- 
age schools  throughout  the  United 
States  to  grow  into  healthy  American 
schools. 

Mr.  President,  the  Healthy  Students- 
Healthy  Schools  Act  has  the  strong 
support  of  numerous  organizations 
which  have  long  been  committed  to 
youth  health  and  fitness:  The  Associa- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Health 
Education;  the  American  Alliance  for 
Health,  Physical  Education,  Recre- 
ation and  Dance;  the  American  Cancer 
Society;  the  American  College  of  Pre- 
ventive Medicine;  the  March  of  Dimes; 
the  National  Education  Association; 
the  National  School  Health  Education 
Coalition;  the  National  Association  of 
State  Boards  of  Education;  and  the  Na- 
tional School  Boards  Association. 

I  join  the  members  of  these  organiza- 
tions in  urging  my  colleagues  to  co- 
sponsor  this  important  piece  of  legisla- 
tion. 


February  5,  1992 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  that  today  my  friend  from  New 
Mexico.  Senator  Bingaman.  is  intro- 
ducing the  Healthy  Students-Healthy 
Schools  Act  which  seeks  to  improve 
the  effectiveness  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's role  in  promoting  com- 
prehensive child  health  education 
through  our  Nation's  local  school  sys- 
tems. This  legislation  builds  on  the 
Senator's  previous  work  in  this  area 
and  is  an  important  step  in  the  effort 
to  teach  our  children  how  to  be  healthy 
kids  and  become  healthy  adults. 

It  also  builds  on  a  hearing  we  held 
last  year  in  the  Subcommittee  on  Over- 
sight of  Government  Management 
[OGM]  which  I  chair,  and  that  is  why  I 
am  pleased  to  be  an  original  cosponsor 
of  this  legislation.  Last  November,  at 
the  request  of  Senator  Cohen,  our 
ranking  minority  member,  the  Over- 
sight of  Government  Management  Sub- 
committee of  the  Governmental  Affairs 
Committee  held  a  hearing  looking  at 
the  role  of  the  Federal  Government  in 
this  area.  What  we  found  was  both 
promising  and  troubling.  Many  agen- 
cies within  the  Federal  Government, 
particularly  the  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  and  the  Centers 
for  Disease  Control,  have  been  very  ac- 
tive in  working  with  State  and  local 
governments  to  promote  child  health 
education  through  the  schools.  And, 
many  States,  such  as  my  own  State  of 
Michigan,  have  developed  innovative 
progrrams  working  with  local  govern- 
ments and  communities  to  make  our 
children  ready  to  learn  and  ready  to 
face  the  world.  The  existence  of  these 
Federal  and  State  efforts  Is  very  prom- 
ising. 

What  we  found  troubling  was  that 
the  Federal  Government  has  over  100 
different  programs  with  over  30  related 
clearing  houses  and  information  cen- 
ters to  go  along  with  these  agency  ef- 
forts. There  is  evidence  that  the  way 
Federal  activities  to  promote  child 
health  education  through  schools  is 
currently  organized,  results  in  pro- 
grams which  are  sometimes  overlap- 
ping and  contradictory  in  their  efforts. 
This  can  be.  at  the  least,  frustrating 
and  may  sometimes  deter  State  and 
local  governments  from  initiating 
school-based  child  health  education 
plans. 

Schools  have  traditionally  played  a 
role  in  teaching  our  children  about  the 
benefits  of  nutrition  and  exercise  in 
staying  healthy.  However,  nowadays, 
parents  need  to  worry  not  only  if  their 
children  are  eating  right  and  getting 
enough  exercise,  but  also  about  such 
complex  issues  as  substance  abuse, 
school  yard  violence,  teenage  preg- 
nancy, and  the  possibility  of  sexually 
transmitted  disease.  Schools  can  also 
play  a  role  in  teaching  our  children 
about  these  more  complex  issues.  In 
fact,  part  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice's broad-based  national  health  objec- 
tives Healthy  People  2000  states: 
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Health  education  in  the  school  setting  is 
especially  important  for  helping  children 
and  youth  develop  the  increasingly  complex 
knowledge  and  skills  they  will  need  to  avoid 
health  risks  and  maintain  good  health  for 
life.  Quality  school  health  education  that  is 
planned  and  sequential  for  students  in  kin- 
dergarten through  the  12th  grade,  and  taught 
by  educators  trained  to  teach  the  subject  has 
been  shown  to  be  effective  in  preventing  risk 
behaviors. 

Educating  our  children  in  good  nutri- 
tion, responsible  behavior,  and  the  dis- 
cipline of  physical  exercise  is  a  sound 
investment  with  an  invaluable  payoff- 
kids  who  can  say  "no"  to  junk  food, 
drugs,  and  other  high-risk  behaviors. 
Schools,  working  closely  with  the  local 
community,  can  play  a  significant  role 
in  this  important  effort. 

The  legislation  introduced  today  es- 
tablishes a  centralized,  sound  frame- 
work for  the  Federal  Government's  ef- 
forts in  this  area.  It  requires  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services 
to  designate  an  office  within  the  Cen- 
ters for  Disease  Control  specifically 
charged  with  coordinating  Federal  pro- 
grams, resources,  and  information  in 
the  area  of  school  health  education.  To 
assist  in  this  effort,  the  legislation  sets 
up  an  advisory  commission  which  will 
draw  on  a  diverse  body  of  outside  ex- 
perts and  a  Federal  interagency  task 
force  to  provide  input  and  guidance  on 
the  Federal  Government's  role  in  pro- 
moting child  health  education.  The  bill 
also  sets  up  a  specific  grant  program  to 
assist  State  and  local  governments  in 
their  efforts. 

I  believe  this  bill  provides  the  proper 
framework  and  emphasis  within  the 
Federal  Government  to  effectively  pro- 
mote child  health  education  through 
local  schools  to  help  our  children  learn 
health  habits  that  will  serve  them  now 
and  into  the  future. 

Once  again,  I  thank  Senator  Binga- 
man for  introducing  the  Healthy  Stu- 
dents-Healthy Schools  Act  and  Senator 
Cohen  for  his  work  in  this  area. 


By  Mr.  ADAMS: 
S.  2192.  A  bill  to  authorize  services 
for  the  prevention,  intervention,  treat- 
ment, and  aftercare  of  American  Indian 
and  Alaskan  Native  children  and  their 
families  at  risk  for  fetal  alcohol  syn- 
drome [FAS]  and  fetal  alcohol  effect 
[FAE],  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Select  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs. 

comprehensive  INDIAN  FETAL  ALCOHOL 
SYNDROME  PREVENTION  AND  TREATMENT  ACT 

•  Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  bill  to  call  attention 
to  the  national  problem  of  fetal  alcohol 
syndrome  and  fetal  alcohol  effect,  also 
known  as  FAS  and  FAE.  It  is  a  problem 
which  affects  1  out  of  every  600  to  700 
infants  born  in  America  today.  Fetal 
alcohol  syndrome,  or  FAS,  is  the  name 
of  a  combination  of  physical  and  men- 
tal birth  defects  that  may  develop 
when  an  expectant  mother  drinks  dur- 
ing pregnancy.  Babies  born  with  FAS 
are  abnormally  small  at  birth  and  rare- 


ly catch  up  as  they  grow  older.  They 
can  also  suffer  a  variety  of  organ  mal- 
formations, mental  disabilities,  and 
physical  deformities.  Earlier  this  year 
In  its  April  17.  1991,  issue,  the  Journal 
of  the  American  Medical  Association 
identified  FAS  as  the  leading  cause  of 
mental  retardation  in  America,  sur- 
passing Down's  syndrome  and  spina 
bifida. 

Scientists  at  the  University  of  Wash- 
ington were  the  first  to  identify  the 
pattern  and  constellation  of  birth  de- 
fects today  known  as  fetal  alcohol  syn- 
drome. Dr.  Ann  Streissguth  and  her 
colleagues  at  the  University  of  Wash- 
ington School  of  Medicine  have  been 
leaders  in  the  effort,  to  identify  the 
problem  and  develop  appropriate  pre- 
vention efforts.  Originally  working 
with  American  Indian  populations.  Dr. 
Streissguth  has  expanded  her  research 
to  the  larger  U.S.  population,  and  has 
found  that  FAS  and  FAE  is  a  problem 
about  which  all  Americans  should  be 
concerned. 

The  real  tragedy  is  that  FAS  is  en- 
tirely and  totally  preventable.  If  a 
woman  abstains  from  alcohol  during 
pregnancy,  she  eliminates  any  chance 
of  fetal  alcohol  syndrome  for  her  un- 
born baby.  While  the  answer  appears 
simple,  the  reality  of  the  situation  is 
complex.  There  are  still  no  adequate 
prevention  and  education  materials 
available  for  women  and  their  health 
care  providers  to  understand  the  risks 
of  drinking  during  pregnancy.  Alcohol- 
ism treatment  services,  necessary  to 
intervene  and  support  addicted  women 
during  their  pregnancy,  simply  are  not 
available  proportionate  to  the  need. 
Educational  and  vocational  support  for 
children,  adolescents,  and  adults  al- 
ready suffering  from  FAS  and  FAE  are 
not  available. 

I  watched  this  week  on  ABC  tele- 
vision network  "The  Broken  Cord."  a 
TV  movie  starring  Jimmy  Smits  about 
a  young  adoptive  father  concerned 
about  the  slow  development  of  his  FAS 
son.  Based  on  a  book  by  American  In- 
dian, award  winning  author.  Michael 
Dorris,  this  movie  has  opened  the  door 
on  the  topic  of  FAS  to  households 
around  the  country.  It  is  a  heart- 
wrenching  story  about  the  tragedy  of 
the  lives  of  children  born  drunk  and 
the  tremendous  social,  health,  and 
mental  hurdles  which  face  them  and 
their  caretakers  every  day  for  the  rest 
of  their  lives.  I  strongly  encourage  all 
of  my  colleagues  to  watch  this  movie 
or  read  this  moving  book. 

The  problem  of  FAS  and  FAE  has 
been  identified  as  particularly  acute  in 
some  American  Indian  communities. 
While  some  American  Indian  conmiu- 
nities  have  less  of  a  problem,  others 
have  FAS  rates  many  times  higher 
than  the  U.S.  all-races  rates.  One  orga- 
nization which  has  stepped  forward  to 
develop  a  national  education,  preven- 
tion, and  policy  campaign  against  fetal 
alcohol  syndrome  is  the  National  Orga- 
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nizath  n  on  Fetal  Alcohol  Syndrome 
[NOF/S]  located  here  In  Washington, 
am  pleased  with  the  efforts  of 
,  and  their  work  with  my  staff 
elop  a  bill  which  will  focus 
leeded  attention  on  this  serious 
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President,  it  is  my  pleasure  to 

th  efforts  already  underway  in 

House    of    Representatives, 

the  leadership  of  Congressman 

NJGHTHORSE  CAMPBELL.  This  legis- 

will   provide   American   Indian 

commiinities  with  education,   preven- 

I  nd   treatment  support  and  re- 

to    effectively    prevent    more 

from  being  born  with  FAS  or 

to  help  those  children  and 

ilready  suffering  from  FAS.  It  is 

that  the  positive  results  seen 

American  Indian  communities  will 

rest  of  America  to  better  un- 
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alcohol  syndrome  is  the  only 
cause    of   mental    retardation 
s  100  percent  preventable.  I  urge 
leagues  in  the  Senate  to  join 
in  this  effort  to  prevent  the 
continiing   waste   of  human   lives   to 
fetal  alcohol  syndrome.* 
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LONG-TERM  HOME  CARE  ACT 

•  Mr.  KdaMS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  ,0  introduce  legislation  to  pro- 
vide V  hat  all  Americans  want  for 
themsqves  and  their  loved  ones  if  they 
chronically  ill  or  disabled:  To 
to  stay  at  home  as  long  as  pos- 
receive  the  care  they  need. 
Term  Home   Care  Act  does 
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long-term  home  care  for  a 

My  aunt  required  long-term 

home  for  the  last  5  years  of  her 

family  and  I  were  fortunate  to 

to  provide  her  with  the  services 

so   she   could   remain   at 

vhere   she   wanted   to   be.    But 

amilies  are  not  so  fortunate. 

is  that  there  are  not  adequate 
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11  provides  essential  home-care 
such  as  nursing,  social  serv- 
care,  adult  day  care,  medi- 
and  home  health  and 
care  aides.  It  also  provides  a 
comprehensive  system  of  quality  assur- 
ance fo '  these  services. 

My  b  11  proposes  financing  that  is  re- 
alistic for  its  coverage.  It  is  financed 
by  rem  )vlng  the  caps  on  wages  subject 
to  the  Medicare  and  Social  Security 
portiOE  J  of  the  payroll  tax.  Only  the 
top  6  )ercent  of  working  Americans 
would  je  affected.  Additional  financing 


is  provided  through  modest  copay- 
ments  that  do  not  apply  to  low-income 
individuals. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Aging  and  as  a  member  of  the  majority 
leader's  working  group  on  long-term 
care,  I  am  committed  to  finding  a  com- 
prehensive solution  to  our  Nation's 
long-term  care  crisis.  But  we  must 
start  somewhere.  And  my  bill  is  a  good 
start.  The  Long-Term  Home  Care  Act 
tackles  first  what  the  American  public 
wants  most:  The  ability  to  stay  home 
for  as  long  as  possible. 

It  is  important  that  we  act  soon  on 
long-term  home  care  legislation.  This 
bill,  which  is  based  on  the  outstanding 
work  of  the  late  Claude  Pepper,  pro- 
vides an  opportunity  to  take  a  giant 
step  forward. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  co- 
sponsoring  this  legislation;  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  copy  of  the 
bill  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

s.  2193 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  J.  SHORT  TrTLE;  REFERENCES  IN  ACT; 
TABLE  OF  CONTENTS. 

(a)  Short  Title.— This  Act  may  be  cited  as 
the  "Long-Term  Home  Care  Act". 

(b)  AMENDMENTS  TO  THE   SOCIAL   SECURITY 

Act.— Except  as  otherwise  specifically  pro- 
vided, whenever  in  this  Act  an  amendment  is 
expressed  in  terms  of  an  amendment  to  or  re- 
peal of,  a  section  or  other  provision,  the  ref- 
erence shall  be  considered  to  be  made  to  that 
section  or  other  provision  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act. 

(c)  Table  of  Contents.— The  table  of  con- 
tents of  this  Act  is  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Short  title;  references  in  Act; 
table  of  contents. 

Sec.  2.  Coverage  of  long-term  home  care  for 
chronically  ill  individuals  and 
children  under  medicare. 

Sec.  3.  Assuring  self-financing  of  benefits 
under  this  Act. 

Sec.  4.  Assuring  quality  of  long-term  home 
care. 

Sec.  5.  Determination  and  use  of  medicaid 
savings. 

Sec.  6.  Demonstration  projects. 

Sec.  7.  Permitting  disabled  Individuals  to 
purchase  medicare  coverage 
during  the  24-month  waiting  pe- 
riod for  medicare  entitlement; 
permitting  disabled  individuals 
not  entitled  to  long-term  home 
care  benefits  to  buy-in  to  medi- 
care to  obtain  such  benefits. 

Sec.  8.  Financing  by  repealing  dollar  limita- 
tion on  amount  of  wages  sub- 
ject to  hospital  insurance  and 
disability  insurance  taxes. 

SEC.  2.  COVERAGE  OF  LONG-TERM  HOME  CARE 
FOR  CHRONICALLY  ILL  INDIVID- 
UALS AND  CHILDREN  UNDER  MEDI- 
CARE. 

(a)  Coverage  of  Long-Term  Home  Care- 
CD  For  chronically  ill  individuals  gen- 
erally.—Section  1812(a)  (42  U.S.C.  1395d(a)) 
is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  "and"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (3): 


(B)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (4)  and  inserting  ";  and",  and 

(C)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 
"(5)  long-term  home  care  for  a  chronically 

ill  individual; 

except  that  an  individual  who  is  entitled  to 
benefits  under  this  part  only  because  of  sec- 
tion 226(h)  is  only  entitled  to  benefits  with 
respect  to  long-term  home  care.". 

(2)  For  chronically  ill  children  and 
other  individuals  6s  years  OF  age  or 
older.— 

(A)  Section  226  (42  U.S.C.  426)  is  amended— 

(i)  by  redesignating  subsection  (h)  as  sub- 
section (j),  and 

(li)  by  inserting  after  subsection  (g)  the 
following  new  subsections: 

"(h)  Every  individual  who — 

"(1)(A)  is  under  19  years  of  age  and  (B)  is  (i) 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  or  (ii)  an  alien 
lawfully  admitted  for  permanent  residence 
who  has  resided  in  the  United  States  con- 
tinuously during  the  5  years  Immediately 
preceding  the  month  involved, 

"(2)  has  been  certified  by  a  case  manager  of 
a  long-term  care  management  agency  in  con- 
sultation with  the  individual's  attending 
physician  (or,  in  the  absence  of  such  a  physi- 
cian, any  physician)— 

"(A)  to  be  chronically  ill  or  disabled  and  to 
be  unable  to  perform  (without  human  assist- 
ance or  supervision)  due  to  the  individual's 
chronic  illness  or  disability  at  least  2  age-ap- 
propriate activities  of  daily  living  (as  de- 
fined in  section  1861(kk)(4)),  or 

"(B)  to  require  both  a  medical  device  to 
compensate  for  the  loss  of  a  vital  body  func- 
tion necessary  to  avert  death  or  major  loss 
of  bodily  functional  capacity  and  substantial 
and  ongoing  nursing  care  to  avert  death  or 
further  disability, 

"(3)  has  filed  an  application  for  benefits 
under  this  subsection,  and 

"(4)  is  not  otherwise  eligible  for  home  care 
benefits  under  part  A  of  title  XVm, 

shall  be  entitled  to  benefits  for  long-term 
home  care  under  part  A  of  title  XVIIl  for 
each  month  beginning  with  the  first  month 
the  individual  meets  the  requirements  of 
this  subsection  and  ending  with  the  month 
following  the  month  in  which  the  individual 
no  longer  meets  such  requirements. 

"(i)  Every  individual  who — 

"(1)(A)  is  65  years  of  age  or  older  and  (B)  is 
(i)  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  or  (ii)  an 
alien  lawfully  admitted  for  permanent  resi- 
dence who  has  resided  in  the  United  States 
continuously  during  the  5  years  immediately 
preceding  the  month  involved, 

"(2)  has  been  certified  by  a  case  manager  of 
a  long-term  care  management  agency  in  con- 
sultation with  the  individual's  attending 
physician  (or.  in  the  absence  of  such  a  physi- 
cian, any  physician)— 

"(A)  to  be  chronically  ill  or  disabled  and  to 
be  unable  to  perform  (without  human  assist- 
ance or  supervision)  at  least  2  activities  of 
daily  living  (as  defined  in  section 
1861(kk)(4)),  or 

"(B)  to  require  supervision,  due  to  cog- 
nitive or  other  mental  impairments,  because 
the  individual  behaves  in  a  manner  that 
poses  health  or  safety  hazards  to  the  individ- 
ual or  others, 

"(3)  has  filed  an  application  for  benefits 
under  this  subsection,  and 

"(4)  is  not  otherwise  eligible  for  benefits 
under  part  A  of  title  XVIII, 

shall  be  entitled  to  benefits  for  long-term 
home  care  under  part  A  of  title  XVIII  for 
each  month  beginning  with  the  first  month 
the  individual  meets  the  requirements  of 
this  subsection  and  ending  with  the  month 


following  the  month  in  which  the  individual 
no  longer  meets  such  requirements.". 

(B)  Section  1811  (42  U.S.C.  1395c)  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
sentence:  "The  program  also  provides  protec- 
tion for  long-term  home  care  for  certain 
chronically  111  or  disabled  children  and  cer- 
tain chronically  ill  or  disabled  elderly  indi- 
viduals.". 

(C)  Section  1836(a)(1)  (42  U.S.C.  13950(a)(1)) 
is  amended  by  inserting  "(other  than  as  an 
individual  described  in  section  226(h)  or 
226<i))"  after  "benefits  under  part  A". 

(0)  Section  1902(p)(l)(A)  (42  U.S.C. 
1396a(p)(l)(A))  is  amended  by  inserting  ",  but 
excluding  an  individual  who  is  entitled  to 
benefits  under  such  part  only  because  of  sec- 
tion 226(h)  or  226(1)"  after  "section  1818". 

(b)   DEFiNmONS.— Section   1861    (42   U.S.C. 
1395X)   is  amended  by   inserting  after  sub- 
section (jj)  the  following  new  subsection: 
"Definitions  for  Long-Term  Home  Care 

"(kk)(l)  The  term  'long-term  home  care' 
means  the  case  management  services  fur- 
nished by  a  long-term  care  management 
agency  and  the  following  items  and  services 
furnished  to  an  individual,  who  is  under  the 
care  of  a  physician,  by  a  qualified  home  care 
agency  under  arrangements  with  it  made  by 
the  long-term  care  management  agency, 
under  a  written  plan  of  care  (for  furnishing 
such  items  and  services  and  other  related 
items  and  services  to  such  individual)  estab- 
lished and  periodically  reviewed  by  a  case 
manager  of  a  long-term  care  management 
agency  in  consultation  with  the  individual's 
attending  physician  (or,  in  the  absence  of  an 
attending  physician,  any  physician)  and  the 
individual  or  the  individual's  representative, 
which  items  and  services  are,  except  as  pro- 
vided in  subparagraph  (F),  provided  in  a 
place  of  residence  (other  than  a  nursing  fa- 
cility) used  as  such  individual's  home  (in- 
cluding, for  a  chronically  ill  individual  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (3)(B),  a  foster  home): 

"(A)  Nursing  care  provided  by  or  under  the 
supervision  of  a  registered  professional 
nurse. 

"(B)  Services  of  a  homemaker/home  health 
or  personal  care  aide  who  has  successfully 
met  the  training  requirements  of  section 
1893(b)(1)(C),  including  such  services  provided 
as  a  limited  respite  for  family  caregivers. 

"(C)  Respite  care,  which  may  include  home 
or  community-based  services,  not  to  exceed 
480  hours  in  a  calendar  year. 

"(D)  Adult  day  care. 

"(E)  Medical  social  services. 

"(F)  Physical,  occupational,  respiratory, 
corrective,  or  speech-language  therapy. 

"(G)  Medical  supplies  (other  than  drugs 
and  biologicals)  and  durable  medical  equip- 
ment, while  under  such  a  plan. 

"(H)  Patient  and  caregiver  (including  fam- 
ily caregiver)  education,  training,  and  coun- 
seling aimed  at  continuing  and  enhancing 
the  care  and  assistance  provided  to  the  pa- 
tient by  the  patient  or  caregiver,  respec- 
tively. 

"(I)  Meals  as  included  in  the  written  plan 
of  care  and  provided  by  public  or  nonprofit 
meals  programs. 

"(K)  In  the  case  of  an  individual  described 
in  section  226(h)(2)(B)  or  section  226(i)(2)(B), 
any  of  the  foregoing  items  and  service  which 
are  provided  on  an  outpatient  basis,  under 
arrangements  made  by  the  qualified  home 
care  agency,  at  a  hospital  or  skilled  nursing 
facility,  or  at  a  rehabilitation  center  which 
meets  such  standards  as  may  be  prescribed 
in  regulations,  and— 

"(i)  the  furnishing  of  which  Involves  the 
use  of  equipment  of  such  a  nature  that  the 
items  and  services  cannot  readily  be  made 


available  to  the  individual  in  such  place  of 
residence,  or 

"(ii)  which  are  fUmished  at  such  facility 
while  the  individual  Is  there  to  receive  any 
such  item  or  service  described  in  clause  (i). 

"(2)  The  term  'case  management  services' 
means  on-going  services  provided  to  ensure 
effective,  efficient,  and  coordinated  delivery 
of  long-term  home  care,  including- 

"(A)  making  initial  and  periodic  certifi- 
cations under  section  1814(a)(8)(A)  respecting 
whether  an  individual  is  eligible  to  receive 
long-term  home  care  services; 

"(B)  for  individuals  certified  as  so  eligible, 
developing  individual  plans  of  care  which— 

"(1)  are  based  on  an  In-person  assessment 
of  the  individual's  health  status,  functional 
capacity,  and  social  and  family  support  sys- 
tem (including  the  need  for  limited  respite 
for  family  caregivers)  and  on  a  review  of 
home  health  services  and  extended  care  serv- 
ices provided  to  the  individual  under  this 
title, 

"(ii)  provide  the  most  comprehensive  serv- 
ices, as  necessary  to  the  needs  of  the  individ- 
ual, as  is  feasible  taking  into  account  pay- 
ment limits  established  under  section 
1814(m), 

"(iii)  Identify  the  specific  amount,  dura- 
tion, and  scope  of  services,  consistent  with 
the  limitations  on  payment  established 
under  section  1814(m).  to  be  provided. 

"(iv)  do  not  include  services  or  care  to 
which  the  individual  has  objected,  and 

"(V)  identify  and  coordinate  existing  serv- 
ices that  are  available  without  charge  to  the 
individual; 

"(C)  periodic  review  and  revision  of  such 
plans,  in  accordance  with  regulations  pro- 
mulgated under  section  1893(c)(7)(C); 

"(D)  making  (in  consultation  with  the  in- 
dividual or  individual's  representative)  ar- 
rangements with  one  or  more  qualified  home 
care  agencies  for  the  provision  of  care  and 
services  prescribed  under  the  individual's 
plan  of  care; 

"(E)  promptly  providing  the  fiscal 
intermediary  with  a  copy  of  the  plan  of  care 
developed  under  subparagraph  (B)  and  appro- 
priate identifying  information  for  each 
qualified  home  care  agency  with  which  ar- 
rangements have  been  made  for  providing 
the  long-term  home  care  under  the  plan  of 
care;  and 

"(F)  follow-up  and  on-going  monitoring  of 
patient  and  services  delivery  in  accordance 
with  regulations  promulgated  under  section 
1893(c)(7)(D). 

The  certifications  under  subparagraph  (A) 
and  the  assessments  under  subparagraph 
(B)(i)  shall  follow  national  standard  proto- 
cols established  by  the  Secretary  in  con- 
sultation with  the  Long-Term  Care  Advisory 
Council.  Such  protocols  shall  include  a 
standard,  reproducible  assessment  instru- 
ment and  methodology.  The  Secretary  shall 
develop  such  protocol  by  not  later  than  9 
months  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  section,  but  the  failure  of  the  Secretary 
to  do  so  shall  not  relieve  any  long-term 
home  care  management  agency  of  its  respon- 
sibilities under  this  section. 

"(3)  The  term  'chronically  ill  individual' 
means  an  individual  who — 

"(A)  has  been  certified  by  a  case  manager 
of  a  long-term  care  management  agency,  in 
consultation  with  the  individual's  attending 
physician  (or,  in  the  absence  of  such  a  physi- 
cian, any  physician),  as  (i)  being  unable  to 
perform  (without  human  assistance  or  super- 
vision) at  least  2  activities  of  daily  living  or 
(ii)  having  a  similar  level  of  disability  due  to 
cogrnltlve  impairment,  as  prescribed  in  regu- 
lations by   the   Secretary   (in  consultation 


with  experts  in  the  field  of  geriatric  psychia- 
try and  other  appropriate  health  profes- 
sionals and  representatives  of  individuals  af- 
flicted with  brain  disorders  including  Alz- 
heimer's disease  and  Parkinson's  disease); 

"(B)  is  described  in  section  226(h);  or 

"(C)  is  described  in  section  226(i). 

"(4)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (3),  each  of 
the  following  is  an  activity  of  daily  living: 

"(A)  Bathing.— The  overall  complex  behav- 
ior of  getting  water  and  cleansing  the  whole 
body,  including  turning  on  the  water  for  a 
bath,  shower,  or  sponge  bath,  getting  to.  in. 
and  out  of  a  tub  or  shower,  and  washing  and 
drying  oneself. 

"(B)  Dressing.- The  overall  complex  be- 
havior of  getting  clothes  from  closets  and 
drawers  and  then  getting  dressed. 

"(C)  Toileting.— The  act  of  going  to  the 
toilet  room  for  bowel  and  bladder  function, 
transferring  on  and  off  the  toilet,  cleaning 
after  elimination,  and  arranging  clothes. 

"(D)  Transfer.— The  process  of  getting  in 
and  out  of  bed  or  in  and  out  of  a  chair  or 
wheelchair. 

"(E)  Eating.— The  process  of  getting  food 
from  a  plate  or  its  equivalent  into  the 
mouth. 

"(5)(A)  The  term  'case  manager'  means  a 
registered  professional  nurse  or  a  qualified 
social  worker  who — 

"(i)  is  employed  by  a  long-term  care  man- 
agement agency  to  provide  case  management 
services  under  this  title,  and 

"(ii)  has  completed  a  training  program  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  under  this  title. 

"(B)  The  term  'qualified  social  worker' 
means  an  individual  who  is  a  graduate  of  a 
school  of  social  work  and  licensed  in  social 
work,  if  applicable  in  the  State  in  which  the 
individual  is  providing  social  services. 

"(6)  The  term  'long-term  care  management 
agency'  means  a  public  or  nonprofit  agency 
or  organization,  or  a  subdivision  of  such  an 
agency  or  organization,  which— 

"(A)  is  designated  by  the  Secretary  as  a 
long-term  care  management  agency,  after 
the  Secretary  has  received  recommendations 
from  one  or  more  State  and  area  agencies 
designated  by  the  Governor; 

"(B)  demonstrates  expertise  in  managing 
health  and  social  services  for  chronically  ill 
individuals  and  is  capable  of  completing  the 
assessment  and  plan  of  care  and  arranging 
for  services  under  paragraph  (2)  within  a  rea- 
sonable time  period  following  referral  to  the 
agency  or  organization; 

"(C)  provides  only  case  management  serv- 
ices under  this  title  and  makes  arrange- 
ments with  qualified  home  care  agencies 
(with  which  it  does  not  have  a  direct  or  indi- 
rect ownership  or  control  interest)  to  pro- 
vide long-term  home  care  the  agency  or  or- 
ganization prescribes; 

"(D)  has  policies,  established  by  a  group  of 
professionals  (associated  with  the  agency  or 
organization)  including  one  or  more  reg- 
istered nurses,  one  or  more  physicians,  and 
one  or  more  social  workers,  to  govern  the 
services  described  in  subparagraph  (B)  which 
it  provides; 

"(E)  maintains  a  sufficient  number  of  reg- 
istered professional  nurses  and  qualified  so- 
cial workers  as  case  managers  who  are 
trained  in  the  process  of  determining  eligi- 
bility for  long-term  home  care  and  in  assess- 
ing the  needs  of  chronically  ill  individuals: 

"(F)  provides  coordination  with  the  State 
agency  on  aging  and  other  appropriate  State 
agencies: 

"(G)  in  the  case  of  an  agency  or  organiza- 
tion in  any  State  in  which  State  or  applica- 
ble local  law  provides  for  the  licensing  of 
agencies  or  organization  of  this  nature,  (i)  is 
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The    term    'qualified    home    care 
ntans— 

health  agency  (sis  defined  in 
(o)),  or 

care  provider  agency, 
directly  or  has  made  arrange- 
providing  the  items  and  services 
n  paragraph  (1). 

term  'home  care  provider  agency' 
lublic  agency  or  private  organiza- 
subdivision  of  such  an  agency  or 
organization,  which — 

p  imarily  engaged  in  providing  long- 
honr  B  care  services  which  may  not  in- 
hon  e  health  services; 
maintains  client  records; 

the  case  of  an  agency  or  organiza- 
State  in  which  State  or  applica- 
law  provides  for  the  licensing  of 
organizations  of  this  nature.  (I) 
pursuant  to  such  law.  (II)  Is  ap- 
the  agency  of  such  State  or  local- 
responsible  for  licensing  agencies  or  or- 
of  this  nature,  as  meeting  the 
established  for  such  licensing,  or 
i<*nsing  Is  not  applicable,  is  subject 
-approved  quality  assurance  mech- 


no  ;ifies  the  State  or  local  agency  re- 
for  such  licensing,  certification,  or 
a4surance  of  a  change  in  (I)  the  per- 
an  ownership  or  control  interest 
in  section  1124(a)(3))  in  the  agen- 
orginization.  (II)  the  persons  who  are 
<  irectors.  agents,  or  managing  em- 
B  defined  in  section  1126(b))  of  such 
organization,  and  (III)  the  corpora- 
assclciation.  or  other  company  respon- 
he  management  of  the  agency  or 
organization  (such  notice  to  be  given  at  the 
time  of  t  le  change  and  to  include  the  iden- 
tity of  eai  h  new  person  or  company); 


"(V)  has  in  effect  an  overall  plan  and  budg- 
et that  meets  the  requirements  of  subsection 
(z)  (other  than  paragraph  (2)  thereoO; 

"(vi)  if  such  agency  or  organization  pro- 
vides home  health  aide  services,  meets  the 
requirements  described  in  subparagraphs  (A) 
through  (D)  of  section  1891(a)(3);  and 

"(vii)  meets  such  additional  requirements 
(including  conditions  relating  to  bonding  or 
establishing  of  escrow  accounts  as  the  Sec- 
retary finds  necessary  for  the  effective  and 
efficient  operation  and  the  financial  security 
of  the  program.". 

(C)  CERTIFICA-nON  OF  NEED  AND  STANDARD 

FOR  Coverage.— 

(1)  Certification  of  need.— Section  1814(a) 
(42  U.S.C.  1395f(a))  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  "and"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (6). 

(B)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (7)  and  Inserting  ";  and",  and 

(C)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (7)  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(8)  in  the  case  of  long-term  home  care 
provided  to  an  individual- 

"(A)  a  long-term  care  management  agency 
certifies  (and  recertifies,  where  such  care  is 
furnished  over  a  period  of  time,  such  fre- 
quency as  may  be  provided  in  regulations) 
that  the  individual  is  a  chronically  ill  indi- 
vidual, and 

"(B)  with  respect  to  other  than  case  man- 
agement services,  the  care  Is  approved  by  the 
agency  furnishing  case  management  services 
to  the  individual.". 

(2)  Standard  of  coverage.— Section 
1862(a)  (42  U.S.C.  1395y(a))  is  amended— 

(A)  in  paragraph  (1) — 

(i)  by  striking  "and"  at  the  end  of  subpara- 
graph (E). 

(ii)  by  adding  "and"  at  the  end  of  subpara- 
graph (F).  and 

(iii)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subparagraph: 

"(G)  in  the  case  of  long-term  home  care, 
which  is  not  reasonable  and  necessary  (i)  for 
the  care  and  management  of  chronic  illness, 
(ii)  to  assist  with  activities  of  daily  living,  or 
(ill)  to  prevent  institutionalization;";  and 

(B)  in  paragraph  (6).  by  inserting  "and  ex- 
cept, in  the  case  of  long-term  home  care,  as 
is  otherwise  permitted  under  paragraph 
(1)(H)"  after  "paragraph  (1)(C)". 

(d)  Payment  Basis  and  Limit  for  Long- 
Term  Home  Care;  Coinsurance.— 

(1)  Payment  basis  and  limit.— Section  1814 
(42  U.S.C.  13950  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  following  new  subsection: 

"Payment  for  Long-Term  Home  Care 

"(m)(l)  Payment  Basis.— 

"(A)  In  general.— Subject  to  the  succeed- 
ing provisions  of  this  subsection,  there  shall 
be  paid  from  the  Federal  Hospital  Insurance 
Trust  Fund,  in  the  case  of  expenses  deter- 
mined payable  under  this  part  for  long-terrii 
home  care,  amounts  determined  under  a  fee 
schedule  (or  other  prospectively  determined 
reimbursement  mechanism)  established  and 
annually  adjusted  by  the  Secretary  under 
subparagraph  (B). 

"(B)  Prospective  payment  methodol- 
ogy.—The  Secretary  shall  establish  a  fee 
schedule  (or  other  prospectively  determined 
reimbursement  mechanism)  consistent  with 
the  following: 

"(i)  National  schedule.— Except  as  ad- 
justed under  clause  (iii),  the  schedule  or 
mechanism  shall  provide  for  uniform  na- 
tional payment  rates. 

"(ii)  Annual  adjustment.— The  Secretary 
shall  provide  for  an  annual  adjustment  in 
the  rates  under  such  schedule  or  mechanism 
based  on  the  Secretary's  estimate,  before  the 
beginning  of  the  year  involved,  of  the  per- 


centage by  which  the  cost  of  the  mix  of 
goods  and  services  comprising  long-term 
home  care  (based  on  an  index  of  appro- 
priately weighted  indicators  of  changes  in 
wages  and  prices  which  are  representative  of 
the  mix  of  goods  and  services  included  in 
long-term  home  care)  for  the  year  will  ex- 
ceed the  cost  of  such  mix  of  goods  and  serv- 
ices for  the  preceding  year. 

"(iii)  Area  wage  adjustment.— The  Sec- 
retary shall  adjust  the  proportion  (as  esti- 
mated by  the  Secretary  from  time  to  time) 
of  payment  amounts  which  are  attributable 
to  wages  and  wage-related  costs  of  long-term 
home  care  for  area  differences  in  wage  levels 
by  a  factor  (established  by  the  Secretary)  re- 
flecting the  relative  wage  level  for  such  care 
in  the  geographic  area  in  which  the  care  is 
provided  compared  to  the  national  average 
wage  level  for  such  care.  At  least  every  36 
months,  the  Secretary  shall  update  the  fac- 
tor under  the  preceding  sentence  on  the  basis 
of  a  survey  conducted  by  the  Secretary  (and 
updated  as  appropriate)  of  the  wages  and 
wage-related  costs  for  long-term  home  care 
in  the  United  States.  To  the  extent  deter- 
mined feasible  by  the  Secretary,  such  survey 
shall  measure  the  earnings  and  paid  hours  of 
employment  by  occupational  category. 

"(2)  Limitation  on  Payment.— The  maxi- 
mum amount  of  payment  that  may  be  made 
with  respect  to  long-term  home  care  pro- 
vided— 

"(A)  a  chronically  ill  individual  (other 
than  one  described  in  section  226(h)(2)(B))  re- 
siding in  a  State  in  a  month  is  an  amount 
that  the  Secretary  estimates  is  equal  to  the 
product  of— 

"(i)  50  percent  of  the  average  per  diem  pay- 
ment rate  for  skilled  nursing  facility  care  in 
the  State  on  a  full-time  basis  (determined 
under  paragraph  (3))  for  days  in  the  month, 
in  the  case  of  an  individual  determined  by  a 
long-term  care  management  agency  to  have 
a  moderate  impairment  (as  established  by 
the  Secretary),  or 

"(ii)  65  percent  of  the  average  per  diem 
payment  rate  for  skilled  nursing  'facility 
care  in  the  State  on  a  full-time  basis  (deter- 
mined under  paragraph  (3))  for  days  in  the 
month,  in  the  case  of  an  individual  deter- 
mined by  a  long-term  care  management 
agency  to  have  a  severe  impairment  (as  es- 
tablished by  the  Secretary), 
and  the  number  of  days  in  the  month  over 
which  the  individual  is  provided  such  care; 
or 

"(B)  a  chronically  ill  individual  described 
in  section  226(h)(2)(B)  residing  in  a  State  in 
a  month  is  an  amount  that  the  Secretary  es- 
timates is  equal  to  the  product  of  (i)  100  per- 
cent of  the  per  diem  amount  that  would  be 
payable,  under  the  plan  of  the  State  ap- 
proved under  title  XIX,  during  the  month  if 
the  individual  were  provided  appropriate 
care  in  an  appropriate  institutional  setting 
if  no  limit  on  amount,  duration,  or  scope  of 
covered  institutional  services  applied  other 
than  medical  necessity,  and  (ii)  the  number 
of  days  in  the  month  over  which  the  individ- 
ual is  provided  such  care. 
The  monthly  payment  limitations  estab- 
lished under  the  previous  sentence  shall  be 
applied  on  an  average  basis  with  respect  to 
long-term  home  care  furnished  over  any  pe- 
riod of  4  consecutive  months. 

"(3)  Determination  of  average  Per  Diem 
Payment  Rate  for  Nursing  Facility  Care 
IN  Different  States.— Before  the  beginning 
of  each  calendar  year,  the  Secretary  shall  es- 
timate, for  skilled  nursing  facilities  located 
In  each  State,  the  State  average  per  diem 
payment  rates  that  would  apply  (under  para- 
graph (D)  for  nursing  facility  care  in  the 


State  on  a  full-time  basis  in  the  year  if  there 
were  no  reduction  for  coinsurance  under  this 
part.". 

(2)  Coinsurance.— Section  1813(a)  (42  U.S.C. 
1395c(a))  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(5)  The  amount  payable  for  long-term 
care  for  a  chronically  ill  individual  shall  be 
reduced  by  a  coinsurance  amount  equal  to— 

"(A)  10  percent  of  the  cost  of  such  care  in 
the  case  of  an  individual  whose  family  in- 
come exceeds  200  percent,  but  does  not  ex- 
ceed 400  percent,  of  the  income  official  pov- 
erty line  (as  defined  by  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget,  and  revised  annually  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  673(2)  of  the  Omnibus 
Budget  and  Reconciliation  Act  of  1981)  appli- 
cable to  a  family  of  the  size  involved,  and 

"(B)  20  percent  of  the  cost  of  such  care  in 
the  case  of  an  individual  whose  family  in- 
come exceeds  400  percent  of  such  Income  offi- 
cial poverty  line.". 

(3)  Assuring  self-financing.— For  addi- 
tional amendments  assuring  self-financing  of 
this  Act.  see  section  3(c). 

(e)  Adjustments  of  AAPCC's  and  Con- 
tracts FOR  Risk-Based  Eligible  Organiza- 
tions.—The  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  shall— 

(1)  take  into  account  the  amendments 
made  by  this  Act  in  estimating  the  adjusted 
average  per  capita  cost  under  section  1876(a) 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  for  eligible  orga- 
nizations with  risk-sharing  contracts  under 
that  section  for  portions  of  contract  years 
occurring  after  the  effective  date  provided 
under  subsection  (h); 

(2)  modify  such  contracts,  for  such  por- 
tions of  contract  years,  to  reflect  any  adjust- 
ments made  under  paragraph  (1);  and 

(3)  require  such  organizations  to  make  ap- 
propriate adjustments  (Including  adjust- 
ments in  premiums  and  benefits)  In  the 
terms  of  their  agreements  with  Medicare 
beneficiaries  to  take  into  account  the 
amendments  made  by  this  Act. 

(f)  Conforming  Amendments.— (l)  Section 
1861(o)(l)  (42  U.S.C.  1395x(o)(l))  Is  amended  by 
inserting  "and  provides  long-term  home 
care"  before  the  semicolon. 

(2)  Section  1861(u)  (42  U.S.C.  1395x(u))  is 
amended  by  inserting  "long-term  care  man- 
agement agency,  qualified  home  care  agen- 
cy" after  "home  health  agency.". 

(3)  Section  1121(a)  (42  U.S.C.  1320a(a))  is 
amended  by  inserting  "long-term  care  man- 
agement agencies,  qualified  home  care  agen- 
cies" after  "home  health  agencies.". 

(g)  Coordination  of  Long-Term  Home 
Care  and  Home  Health  Services.— The  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services.  In  con- 
sultation with  the  Long-Term  Care  Advisory 
Council,  shall  develop  policies  and  protocols 
to  assure  the  appropriate  coordination  In 
payments,  and  identification  of  benefits,  for 
long-term  home  care  and  home  health  serv- 
ices under  title  XVIII  of  the  Social  Security 
Act.  Such  coordination  shall  assure  that 
long-term  home  care  benefits  supplement, 
and  not  replace,  home  health  service  benefits 
and  that  receipt  of  long-term  home  care,  by 
itself,  is  not  taken  Into  account  In  determin- 
ing coverage  and  benefits  for  home  health 
services  under  such  title. 

(h)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  long- 
term  home  care  furnished  on  and  after  the 
first  day  of  the  first  month  beginning  one 
year  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act,  and  the  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(f)(1)  shall  apply  to  home  health  agencies  as 
of  such  date. 

SEC.  3.  ASSURING  SELF-FINANCING  OF  BENEFITS 
UNDER  THIS  ACT. 

(a)  Statement  of  Purpose.— The  purpose 
of  this  section  is  to  assure  that  all  the  addi- 


tional costs  to  the  Federal  Government  re- 
sulting from  the  enactment  of  this  Act  do 
not  exceed  the  additional  revenues  derived 
from  the  amendments  made  by  this  Act. 

(b)  Structure  of  Limitation  on  Excess 
Expenditures.— In  order  to  carry  out  sub- 
section (a),  the  amendment  made  by  sub- 
section (c)  provides  for  the  following: 

(1)  Each  year  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  will  estimate  whether  addi- 
tional anticipated  revenues  for  the  succeed- 
ing period  exceed,  or  are  less  than,  addi- 
tional expenditures  under  this  Act  for  the 
period  Involved. 

(2)  If  there  Is  a  deficit  estimated  for  a  year, 
the  following  adjustments  will  be  made  to 
eliminate  any  such  deficit: 

(A)  If  a  deficit  was  projected  for  the  second 
previous  year,  any  surplus  resulting  for  that 
second  previous  year  Is  applied  against  the 
deficit. 

(B)  Next,  up  to  10  percent  of  any  previous 
accumulated  surplus,  plus  the  annual  inter- 
est on  the  previous  accumulated  surplus,  is 
applied  against  the  deficit. 

(C)  Lastly,  any  remaining  deficit  Is  elimi- 
nated by  proportional  reductions  In  the  lim- 
its on  payments  for  long-term  home  care. 

(c)  Assuring  Self-Financing  of  Bene- 
fits.—Section  1813  (42  U.S.C.  1395c)  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(c)(1)  Not  later  than  3  months  before  the 
effective  date  for  1992  and  not  later  than  Oc- 
tober 1  of  1993  (and  of  each  succeeding  year), 
the  Secretary  shall,  in  close  consultation 
with  the  Director  of  the  Congressional  Budg- 
et Office,  estimate  the  amount  (if  any)  for 
the  transition  period  or  for  the  succeeding 
year,  respectively,  by  which— 

"(A)  the  additional  amounts  of  revenues  to 
be  transferable  into  the  Federal  Hospital  In- 
surance Trust  Fund  In  that  period  or  suc- 
ceeding year  because  of  the  amendments 
made  by  section  8  of  the  Long-Term  Home 
Care  Act. 
exceeds  or  is  less  than — 

"(B)  the  sum  of— 

"(I)  the  amount  to  be  expended  during  that 
period  or  succeeding  year  under  section  1893. 

"(11)  the  amount  of  claims  expected  to  be 
received  during  that  period  or  succeeding 
year  under  this  part  because  of  the  amend- 
ments made  by  section  2  of  the  Long-Term 
Home  Care  Act. 

"(HI)  any  additional  administrative  costs 
to  be  expended  during  that  period  or  succeed- 
ing year  under  this  title,  or  under  part  B  of 
title  XI,  as  a  result  of  the  enactment  of  such 
Act,  and 

"(iv)  any  expenditures  to  be  made  during 
that  period  or  succeeding  year  under  section 
6  of  such  Act  (relating  to  demonstration 
projects). 

In  this  paragraph,  the  term  'effective  date' 
means  the  first  day  of  the  first  month  begin- 
ning 1  year  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  subsection  and  the  term  'transition 
period'  means  the  period  beginning  on  the  ef- 
fective date  and  ending  with  the  last  day  of 
the  calendar  year  In  which  the  effective  date 
occurs. 

"(2)(A)  Before  each  October  1  following  a 
transition  period  or  year  the  Secretary  shall 
estimate,  the  amount  (If  any)  by  which— 

"(i)  the  additional  amount  of  revenues  ac- 
tually transferable  into  the  Federal  Hospital 
Insurance  Trust  Fund  In  the  period  or  year 
involved  because  of  the  amendments  made 
by  section  8  of  the  Long-Term  Home  Care 
Act, 
exceeds  or  is  less  than— 

"(ii)  the  sum  of— 

"(I)  the  amount  actually  exiiended  under 
section  1893  during  that  period  or  year. 


"(II)  the  amount  of  claims  actually  re- 
ceived during  the  period  or  year  under  this 
part  because  of  the  amendments  made  by 
section  2  of  the  Long-Term  Home  Care  Act, 

"(III)  any  additional  administrative  costs 
actually  paid  during  the  period  or  year  under 
this  title,  or  under  part  B  of  title  XI.  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  enactment  of  such  Act.  and 

"(IV)  any  expenditures  made  during  the  pe- 
riod or  year  under  section  6  of  such  Act  (re- 
lating to  demonstration  projects). 
Such  estimate  shall  be  subject  to  adjustment 
fi-om  time  to  time  to  take  into  account  the 
best  available  data. 

"(B)  There  shall  be  established  and  main- 
tained In  the  Federal  Hospital  Insurance 
Trust  Fund  a  separate  cumulative  account  of 
the  amount  of  surpluses  and  deficits  esti- 
mated under  this  paragraph.  The  amount  In 
the  account  shall  be  Increased  in  any  period 
or  year  by  the  amount  of  any  surplus  esti- 
mated under  subparagraph  (A)  for  the  period 
or  year  and  shall  be  decreased  In  any  period 
or  year  by  the  amount  of  any  deficit  esti- 
mated under  subparagraph  (A)  for  the  period 
or  year  and  by  the  amount  of  any  reduction 
effected  under  paragraph  (3).  The  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  Trust  Fund  shall  provide  for 
the  imputation  of  annual  Interest  each  pe- 
riod or  year  to  the  balance  in  the  account  at 
a  rate  that  reflects  the  rate  of  Interest  re- 
ceived on  funds  in  the  Trust  Fund  during  the 
period  or  year  involved. 

"(3)  If  the  Secretary  estimates  under  para- 
graph (1).  with  respect  to  a  period  or  year. 
that  a  deficit  exists,  then  such  deficit  shall 
be  reduced  or  eliminated,  to  the  extent  nec- 
essary-- 

"(A)  first,  by  the  amount  of  any  surplus 
added  to  the  cumulative  account  established 
and  maintained  under  paragraph  (2)(B)  for 
the  second  previous  year  If.  for  that  year, 
there  was  any  adjustment  made  for  that  year 
under  this  paragraph. 

"(B)  next,  by  applying  up  to  10  percent  of 
any  remaining  surplus  accumulated  in  the 
cumulative  account,  plus  the  amount  of  any 
Interest  imputed  (under  the  last  sentence  of 
paragraph  (2)(B))  to  the  account  during  the 
year,  and 

"(C)  by  proportionally  reducing  the  pay- 
ment limits  established  under  section 
1814(m)  for  months  In  such  period  or  year  by 
such  percentage  as  the  Secretary  estimates 
to  be  necessary  (in  conjunction  with  the  ap- 
plication of  any  such  surplus)  to  eliminate 
any  remaining  deficit. 

"(4)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  reve- 
nues to  be  transferable  or  actually  transfer- 
able in  1992  because  of  the  amendments  made 
by  section  8  of  the  Long-Term  Home  Care 
Act  shall  be  deemed  to  be  transferable  In  the 
transition  period.". 

SEC.    4.    ASSURING    QUALITY    Oif    LONG-TERM 
HOME  CARE. 

(a)  In  General.— Title  XVm  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  section: 

"LONG-TERM  HOME  CARE  QUALITY  ASSURANCE 

"Sec.  1893.  (a)  Long-Term  Home  Care  Con- 
sumers' Bill  of  Rights.— The  Secretary 
shall  promulgate,  by  regulation,  a  long-term 
home  care  consumers'  bill  of  rights,  which 
shall  recognize  the  following  as  rights  of 
long-term  home  care  consumers  which  may 
be  asserted  by  the  home  care  consumer  or 
the  consumer's  representative  or  guardian: 

"(1)  To  be  treated  with  courtesy,  respect, 
and  full  recognition  of  one's  dignity,  individ- 
uality, and  right  to  control  one's  own  house- 
hold and  lifestyle. 

"(2)  To  be  fully  and  promptly  informed 
orally  and  in  writing— 

"(A)  of  services  to  be  provided  and  any  lim- 
its regarding  availability  of  services  from 
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be  fully  informed  by  a  home  care 
of  the  provider's  assessment  of  the 
consumer's  condition,  unless  con- 
by  documentation  provided  by  a 
practitioner  in  the  home  care 
'8  record. 

refuse  all  or  part  of  any  treatment, 
service,  and  to  be  informed  of  the 
ct>nsequences  of  such  refusal. 

receive  treatment,  care,  and  serv- 
:ompliance  with  all  State  and  local 
regulations  without  discrimination 
I  rovision  or  quality  of  services  based 
religion,  gender,  age,  or  creed  (ex- 
provided  under  the  Age  Discrimina- 
of  1975  (Public  Law  94-135;  42  U.S.C. 
eq.)).  or  because  of  a  change  in  the 
payment. 

be  free  from  mental  and  physical 

eglect,  and  exploitation,  and  to  be 

chemical  and  physical  restraints. 

o  receive  respect  and  privacy  in  the 

consumer's  treatment,  care,  and 

In  caring  for  personal  needs,  in  com- 

and  in  all  daily  activities. 

To  be  assured  respect  for  the  home 

s  property  rights. 

be  assured  confidential  treatment 

financial,  and  medical  records 

(  pprove  or  refuse  their  release  to  any 

outside  the  agency  except  as  oth- 

equired  by  law  or  third-party  pay- 
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["o  voice  grievances  and  recommend 
in  policies  and  services  to  staff  or 
representatives   of  the   consumer's 
,nd  to  be  assisted  in  doing  so  when 
is  needed,  free  from  restraint,  in- 
coercion.  discrimination,  or  re- 
the  long-term  care  management 
by  the  qualified  home  care  agency, 
home  care  provider. 
To  be  free  to  fully  exercise  the  con- 
civil  rights  and  to  be  assisted  in 
when  assistance  is  needed. 
To  receive  promptly  written  notice 
long-term  care  management  agency 
care  or  services  are  to  be  re- 
terminated,  and  assistance  to  as- 
^ooth  transition  in  services  consist- 
the    welfare    of   the    home    care 
r. 

To  be  promptly  notified  by  the  long- 
management  agency  of  acceptance 
of  services  and  the  reasons  for  such 
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<  UALiFiED  Home  Care  Agency  Qual- 

AajuRANCE  Requirements.— <l)  In  addi- 

such   other   requirements   as   may 

1  be  Secretary  shall  promulgate  regu- 


lations requiring  that  to  receive  funding  for 
the  provision  of  long-term  home  care  serv- 
ices under  this  title,  a  qualified  home  care 
agency  must  within  6  months  after  the  date 
of  the  publication  of  such  regulations— 

"(A)(1)  comply  with  the  home  care  consum- 
er's bill  of  rights  promulgated  under  sub- 
section (a):  and 

"(11)  provide  a  written  copy  of  such  bill  of 
rights  to  each  long-term  home  care 
consumer  (or  the  consumer's  representative 
or  guardian)  who  receives  long-term  home 
care  services  from  the  qualified  home  care 
agency  or  other  providers  under  this  title; 

"(B)(i)  implement  procedures  for  promptly 
reviewing  and  resolving  grievances  of  long- 
term  home  care  consumers  regarding  the 
provision  of  long-term  home  care  services; 
and 

"(ii)  provide  a  written  copy  of  such  proce- 
dures to  each  long-term  home  care  consumer 
(or  the  consumer's  representative  or  guard- 
ian) who  receives  long-term  home  care  serv- 
ices from  the  qualified  home  care  agency; 

"(C)  ensure  that  each  long-term  home  care 
provider  employed  by  or  under  contract  with 
the  qualified  home  care  agency  receives 
training— 

"(i)  sufficient  to  meet  a  level  of  pro- 
ficiency established  by  the  Secretary  in  reg- 
ulations (in  consultation  with  representa- 
tives of  the  elderly,  disabled,  and  children, 
qualified  home  care  agencies,  and  experts  in 
the  fields  of  geriatric  nursing,  pediatric 
nursing,  geriatric  social  work,  pediatric  so- 
cial work,  mental  health,  rehabilitation,  and 
other  appropriate  health  care  professionals) 
to  be  appropriate  in  content  and  amount; 

"(ii)  which  develops  separate  levels  of  pro- 
ficiency in  and  is  reflective  of  the  range  of 
skills  required  of  long-term  home  care  pro- 
viders providing  different  levels  of  long-term 
home  care  services;  and 

"(ill)  the  extent  of  which  shall  be  made 
available  on  request  to  each  long-term  home 
care  consumer  with  respect  to  the  amount  of 
training  or  level  of  certification  achieved  by 
each  long-term  home  care  provider; 

"(D)  supervise  all  long-term  home  care 
providers  employed  by  or  under  contract  to 
the  qualified  home  care  agency  in  accord- 
ance with  regulations  promulgated  by  the 
Secretary  (including  regular  random  on  site 
supervisory  visits  by  registered  nurses  or 
other  appropriate  health  care  professionals); 
and 

"(E)  perform  annual  evaluations  of  quality 
of  services  rendered  by  long-term  home  care 
providers  employed  by  or  under  contract  to 
the  qualified  home  care  agency  which  in- 
cludes and  documents  long-term  home  care 
consumer  involvement. 

"(2)  In  addition  to  such  other  requirements 
as  may  apply,  to  receive  funding  for  the  pro- 
vision of  durable  medical  equipment  services 
under  this  title,  a  qualified  home  care  agen- 
cy or  long-term  home  care  provider  shall  in 
each  case  of  a  long-term  home  care 
consumer  to  which  such  services  are  pro- 
vided— 

"(A)  issue  written  instructions  for  the  op- 
eration of  such  equipment; 

"(B)  provide  sufficient  training  to  the 
long-term  home  care  consumer,  the  long- 
term  home  care  consumer's  family,  and  staff 
to  allow  correct,  safe  operation  of  all  such 
equipment;  and 

"(C)  formulate  an  emergency  plan  regard- 
ing access  to  and  maintenance  of  equipment 
appropriate  to  the  services  provided  to  the 
long-term  home  care  consumer. 
In  the  previous  sentence,  the  term  'durable 
medical  equipment  services'  means  supply, 
maintenance,  or  training  in  the  operation  of 
durable  medical  equipment. 


"(c)  Long-Term  Care  Management  Agen- 
cy Quality  Assurance  Requirements.- In 
addition  to  such  other  requirements  as  may 
apply,  the  Secretary  shall  promulgate  regu- 
lations requiring  that  to  receive  funding  for 
the  provision  of  case  management  services 
(as  defined  in  section  1861(kk)(2))  under  this 
title,  a  long-term  care  management  agency 
must  within  6  months  after  the  date  of  the 
publication  of  such  regulations — 

"(1)(A)  comply  with  the  long-term  home 
care  consumers'  bill  of  rights  promulgated 
under  subsection  (a);  and 

"(B)  provide  a  written  copy  of  such  bill  of 
rights  to  each  long-term  home  care 
consumer  (or  the  consumer's  representative 
or  gruardian)  who  receives  long-term  home 
care  services  from  the  qualified  home  care 
agency  under  this  title; 

"(2)(A)  implement  procedures  for  promptly 
reviewing  and  resolving  grievances  of  long- 
term  home  care  consumers;  and 

"(B)  provide  a  written  copy  of  such  proce- 
dures to  each  long-term  home  care  consumer 
(or  the  consumer's  representative  or  guard- 
ian) who  receives  long-term  home  care  serv- 
ices from  the  qualified  home  care  agency; 

"(3)  provide  to  each  long-term  home  care 
consumer  (or  the  consumer's  representative 
or  gruardian)  a  written  statement  of  the  serv- 
ices to  be  provided  to  the  long-term  home 
care  consumer  and  the  schedule  for  provision 
of  such  services,  as  agreed  upon  by  the  long- 
term  home  care  consumer; 

"(4)  provide  to  each  long-term  home  care 
consumer  a  clear  written  statement  as  to 
how  the  consumer,  or  the  consumer's  rep- 
resentative or  guardian,  may  appeal  benefit 
and  level  decisions  made  by  the  agency; 

"(5)  maintain  procedures  that  assure 
prompt  access  to  long-term  home  care  serv- 
ices for  eligible  long-term  home  care  con- 
sumers; 

"(6)  ensure  that  personnel  providing  case 
management  services  to  long-term  home 
care  consumer  have  received  adequate  train- 
ing as  prescribed  in  regulations  by  the  Sec- 
retary, in  consultation  with  the  Long-Term 
Care  Advisory  Council;  and 

"(7)  establish  and  implement  care  manage- 
ment processes  which  include— 

"(A)  a  plan  of  care  which  states  reasonable 
and  measurable  client  objectives  and  long- 
term  home  care  services  to  be  provided  to 
meet  the  objectives; 

"'B)  a  plan  of  care  that  employs  outcome 
measures  care  insofar  as  they  are  appro- 
priate and  available  for  each  long-term  home 
care  consumer  served; 

"(C>  methods  for  periodic  review  of— 

"(1)  a  long-term  home  care  consumer's 
needs;  and 

"(ii)  the  plan  of  care  for  a  long-term  home 
care  consumer: 

"(D)  methods  for  follow-up  and  on-going 
monitoring  of  patient  and  services  delivery; 
and 

"(E)  a  statement  of  criteria  and  procedures 
for  discharge  or  transfer  to  another  agency, 
program,  or  service. 

"(d)  Survey  Requirements.— (1)  The  Sec- 
retary shall,  in  consultation  with  the  Long- 
Term  Care  Advisory  Council,  promulgate 
regulations  which  establish  procedures  for 
surveying  long-term  care  management  agen- 
cies regarding  compliance  with  conditions  of 
participation  established  by  this  section. 

"(2)  Regulations  promulgated  under  para- 
graph (1)  shall  include— 

"(A)  survey  methodologies  which  include — 

"(1)  patient-oriented  assessment  tech- 
niques; 

"(ii)  process  and  outcome  criteria  for 
measuring  the  compliance  of  long-term  care 
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management    agencies    with    conditions    of 
participation  under  this  title;  and 

"(ill)  randomized,  on  site  review  of  a  rep- 
resentative sample  of  long-term  home  care 
consumers  to  evaluate  compliance  with  ap- 
plicable conditions  of  participation; 

"(B)  a  graduated  schedule  of  unannounced 
surveys  that  provides  surveys — 

"(i)  not  less  than  every  9  months  for  long- 
term  care  management  agencies  that  are  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  to  have  a  sub- 
standard record  of  compliance  with  applica- 
ble conditions  of  participation; 

"(ii)  not  less  than  every  15  months  for 
long-term  care  management  agencies  that 
are  determined  by  the  Secretary  to  have  con- 
sistently satisfactory  records  of  compliance 
with  the  applicable  conditions  of  participa- 
tion; and 

"(Hi)  not  less  than  every  12  months  for 
other  such  agencies. 

"(3)  The  results  of  surveys  performed  under 
this  subsection  shall  be  provided  to  the 
Long-Term  Care  Advisory  Council  and  com- 
munity advisory  boards  established  under 
subsection  (f)(1)  and  shall  be  made  available 
to  others  in  accordance  with  this  title. 

"(4)(A)  The  Secretary  may  enter  into  a 
contract  with  a  State  under  which  a  State, 
which  has  survey  and  enforcement  proce- 
dures which  are  determined  by  the  Secretary 
to  be  at  least  equivalent  to  the  survey  and 
enforcement  procedures  which  the  Secretary 
would  otherwise  apply  under  this  section, 
shall  conduct  surveys  of  compliance  of  long- 
term  care  management  agencies  (other  than 
those  owned  or  operated  by  a  State)  with  the 
requirements  of  this  section  and  provide  for 
the  annual  transmittal  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  results  of  such  State  surveys. 

"(B)  The  Secretary  shall  develop  and  im- 
plement procedures  for  annually  validating  a 
representative  sample  of  surveys  of  long- 
term  care  management  agencies  performed 
by  States  under  subparagraph  (A). 

"(C)  Procedures  developed  under  subpara- 
graph (B)  shall  provide  for  review  of  such 
surveys  within  1  month  after  the  perform- 
ance of  such  a  survey. 

"(e)  Quality  Assurance  System  Through 
Peer  Review  Organizations.— (ix A)  The 
Secretary  shall  promulgate  regulations 
under  which  peer  review  organizations  shall 
monitor  the  provision  of  home  health  serv- 
ices and  long-term  home  care. 

"(B)  In  awarding,  administering,  and  eval- 
uating contracts  entered  into  with  peer  re- 
view organizations  of  the  performance  of 
monitoring  under  this  subsection,  the  Sec- 
retary shall— 

"(i)  take  into  consideration  information 
contained  in  reports  issued  by  Consumer 
Boards  under  paragraph  (2)(C)(ill); 

"(ii)  require  that  at  least  Vi  of  the  level  of 
effort  of  a  peer  review  organization  shall  be 
for  the  purpose  of  monitoring  the  quality  of 
home  health  services  and  long-term  home 
care  provided; 

"(ill)  require  that  the  remainder  of  the  ef- 
fort of  a  peer  review  organization  shall  be  for 
the  purpose  of  review,  on  the  basis  of  excep- 
tional circumstances  and  on  the  health  and 
safety  of  the  home  care  consumer,  of  the  ap- 
propriateness and  necessity  of  care  denied 
under  this  title; 

"(Iv)  require  that  any  review  by  a  peer  re- 
view organization  of  a  qualified  home  care 
agency  or  a  home  care  management  agency 
include  a  representative  sample  of  documen- 
tary reviews  and  personal  interviews  of  home 
care  consumers  and  home  care  providers; 

"(V)  require  that  if  any  portion  of  a  peer 
review  organization's  responsibilities  are 
provided  by  a  third  party  under  contract 


with  the  peer  review  organization  the  fulfill- 
ment of  such  responsibilities  are  fully  inte- 
grated with  other  functions  of  such  peer  re- 
view organization;  and 

"(vi)  require  that  the  membership  of  a  peer 
review  organization  board  include  represent- 
atives of  all  types  of  home  care  providers  re- 
viewed by  the  peer  review  organization  and 
consumers  under  section  9353(b)  of  the  Omni- 
bus Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1986. 

"(C)  A  peer  review  organization  performing 
monitoring  functions  under  this  subsection 
may  not  be — 
"(i)  a  qualified  home  care  agency; 
"(ii)  a  long-term  care  management  agency; 
or 
"(iii)  a  fiscal  intermediary. 
"(D)  The  Secretary  shall  make  available  to 
a  peer  review  organization  such  information 
as  may  be  necessary  for  it  to  carry  out  its  re- 
sponsibilities under  this  paragraph. 

"(E)  A  peer  review  organization  may  rec- 
ommend to  the  Secretary  sanctions  to  be  ap- 
plied to  qualified  home  care  agencies  and  to 
home  care  management  agencies  who  have 
been  found  to  have  not  met  professionally 
recognized  standards  of  care. 

"(2)(A)  The  Secretary  shall  establish  a 
Consumer  Board  in  each  State  within  1  year 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

"(BKl)  A  Consumer  Board  shall  be  com- 
posed of  at  least  5  and  not  more  than  7  mem- 
bers appointed  by  the  Governor  of  the  State 
based  on  recommendations  from  organiza- 
tions in  such  State  representing  home  care 
consumers  who  are  entitled  to  benefits  under 
this  title.  Members  must  be  entitled  to  bene- 
fits under  this  title  or  be  representatives  of 
organizations  which  represent  home  care 
consumers  who  are- entitled  to  such  benefits, 
"(ii)  Limited  staff  support  and  training 
shall  be  provided  to  a  Consumer  Board  by 
the  Secretary  as  is  necessary  to  carry  out  its 
functions. 
"(C)  A  Consumer  Board  shall— 
"(i)  monitor  the  review  activities  of  peer 
review  organizations  by— 

"(I)  providing  input  into  the  awarding  of 
contracts  to  peer  review  organizations;  and 

"(II)  evaluating  the  contracts  of  peer  re- 
view organizations  and  the  mechanisms  es- 
tablished to  monitor  qualified  home  care 
agencies  and  home  care  management  agen- 
cies; 
"(ii)  have  access  to — 

"(I)  information  of  peer  review  organiza- 
tions. 

"(II)  results  of  State  surveys  conducted 
under  subsection  (d)(4)(A).  and 

"(III)  information  from  toll-free  hotlines 
(established  under  paragraph  (4)).  after  pro- 
tection of  the  identities  of  individual  health 
care  providers  and  consumers;  and 

"(iii)  file  an  annual  report  with  the  Sec- 
retary and  the  chief  executive  officer  of  the 
State  on  October  1  of  each  year  regarding 
the  performance  during  the  previous  year  of 
peer  review  organizations. 

"(D)  A  Consumer  Board  shall  not  be  in- 
volved in  the  day-to-day  operation  of  peer  re- 
view organizations. 

"(3)(A)  The  Secretary  shall  develop  meth- 
ods for  monitoring  the  continuity  of  care 
provided  to  home  care  consumers  throughout 
episodes  of  illness  and  across  care  settings. 

"(B)  The  Secretary  shall  develop  outcome- 
oriented  criteria  for  use  in  determining  qual- 
ity assurance  In  home  care. 

"(4)  Peer  review  organizations  shall  estab- 
lish and  operate  statewide  toll-free  hot-lines 
for  receiving  questions  and  complaints  from 
home  care  consumers,  home  care  providers, 
and  other  interested  persons  concerning 
home  care  quality  issues. 


"(5)  The  Secretary  shall  require  peer  re- 
view organizations  to  assist  home  care  con- 
sumers in  the  resolution  of  problems  related 
to  the  quality  of  home  care  services  and  case 
management  services. 

"(6)  Consumer  Boards  established  under 
paragraph  (2)  and  peer  review  organizations 
shall  coordinate  with  State  and  local  govern- 
ment officials  to  educate  home  care  consum- 
ers regarding  quality  assurance  programs 
and  the  various  forms  of  assistance  available 
to  home  care  consumers  with  quality  assur- 
ance problems  under  this  title. 

"(f)  CoMMUNmr  Advisory  Boards  and  Ad- 
dftional  QuALrrv  Assurance.— {l )  Each 
State  shall  establish  and  appoint  (based  on 
the  recommendations  of  long-term  home 
care  consumers,  their  representatives,  and 
organizations  representing  these  individuals 
and  pursuant  to  regulations  of  the  Sec- 
retary) members  to  a  community  advisory 
board  (in  this  subsection  referred  to  as  the 
'board' )  for  each  long-term  care  management 
agency.  Each  board  shall  be  composed  of 
long-term  home  care  consumers  and  their 
families,  representatives  of  agencies  and  or- 
ganizations representing  long-term  home 
care  consumers  and  professionals  providing 
services  to  chronically  ill  Individuals.  Long- 
term  home  care  consumers,  their  families,  or 
their  representatives  shall  form  a  majority 
of  the  members  of  each  board. 
"(2)  Each  board  shall— 
"(A)  monitor  the  activities  of  the  long- 
term  care  management  agencies. 

"(B)  provide  input  in  the  selection  of  long- 
term  care  management  agencies. 

"(C)  file  a  report  with  the  Secretary  on  the 
findings  of  its  monitoring  not  less  frequently 
than  annually,  and 

"(D>  have  prompt  access  to  results  of  sur- 
veys and  of  investigations  of  complaints  of 
the  long-term  care  management  agency  with 
respect  to  which  it  was  established  and 
qualified  home  care  agencies  providing  long- 
term  home  care  services  to  individuals  in  the 
area  served  by  the  agency. 
Each  report  under  subparagraph  (C)  shall  be 
reviewed  and  its  findings  incorporated  into 
the  survey  of  long-term  care  management 
agencies  under  subsection  (d). 

"(3)(A)  The  Secretary  shall  develop  and 
implement  methods  for  monitoring  the  con- 
tinuity of  care  provided  to  long-term  home 
care  consumers  throughout  episodes  of  Ill- 
ness and  across  care  settings. 

"(B)  The  Secretary  shall  develop  and  im- 
plement outcome-oriented  criteria  for  use  in 
determining  quality  assurance  in  long-term 
home  care  services. 

"(g)  Sanctions.— (1)  The  Secretary  shall 
develop  and  implement  a  range  of  intermedi- 
ate sanctions  and  procedures  implementing 
such  sanctions  to  be  applied  to  long-term 
care  management  agencies  providing  case 
management  services  under  this  title  for 
failing  to  comply  with  this  section. 

"(2)  Sanctions  and  procedures  established 
under  paragraph  (1)  shall— 

"(A)  include  civil  monetary  penalties 
(under  the  procedures  described  in  section 
1128A).  a  ban  on  admissions,  receivership, 
and  emergency  authority  to  decertify  quali- 
fied home  care  agencies  and  long-term  care 
management  agencies; 

"(B)  include  specific  criteria  as  to  when 
and  how  each  sanction  is  to  be  applied  and 
the  amounts  of  any  fines  and  penalties; 

"(C)  be  designed  so  as  to  minimize  the  time 
between  the  identification  of  violations  and 
final  imposition  of  the  sanctions; 

"(D)  provide  for  a  plan  and  schedule  for 
corrective  action  by  qualified  home  care 
agencies  found  to  be  out  of  compliance  with 
conditions  of  participation;  and 
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"(E) 


"equire  public  disclosure  of  failures  of 
qualifl  id  home  care  agencies  and  longr-term 
n)ana«'einent  agencies  to  meet  profes- 
recognized  standards  of  care,  and 
sanctions  imposed  for  such  failures. 

'he  Secretary  shall  file  an  annual  re- 
th  the  Congress  on  January  1  of  each 
regarding  the  availability,  adequacy, 
of  sanctions  to  correct  failures  of 
care    management    agencies    to 
requirements  of  this  title. 
Development    of    Licensing    Poli- 
Tbe  Secretary  shall— 
incourage  States  to  develop  policies 
pr  icedures  for  the  licensing  of  qualified 
agencies; 
ather  information  relating  to  activi- 
Jtates  in  Implementing  licensing  poli- 
procedures;  and 
i  isue  a  biannual  report  which  summa- 
ii  formation  gathered  under  paragraph 
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1  ong-Term  Care  Advisory  Council.— 
rhere  shall  be  established,  no  later 
days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
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rhe  Council  shall  be  composed  of  13 
appointed  by  the  Director  of  the 
)f  Technology  Assessment  and  shall 
to  the  greatest  extent  possible,  indi- 
with  expertise   in   pediatrics,   geri- 
ferontology.  disability,  case  manage- 
home  and  community-based  services 
p^ment  for  such  services,  home  and 
ity-based  care  consumers  and  their 
ives.  home  and  community-based 
ders  and  their  representatives,  pro- 
with  expertise  in  long-term  care 
nurses,  social  workers,  and  dis- 
planners  and  physicians),  third-party 
long-term  care  ombudsmen,  peer  re- 
drganizations.    and    State    and    local 
ind  social  service  agency  representa- 
i  .ppointments  to  the  Council  shall  be 
of  not  to  exceed  4  years, 
purposes  of  the  Council  are — 
o  assist  the  Secretary  in  assuring  the 
and  efficient  implementation  of  the 
of  the  Long-Term  Home  Care  Act, 
XI  review  regularly  the  implementa- 
of  such  provisions,  and 

»  recommend  to  the  Secretary  and 

any  needed  changes  or  refine- 

«  such  provisions  or  regulations  pro- 

to  implement  such  provisions. 

S4cretary  shall   regularly   and  closely 

with  the  Council  in  the  implementa- 

administration  of  the  provisions  of 

including  the  issuance  of  regula- 

carry  out  such  provisions.  The  Sec- 

(or   the   Secretary's  designee)   shall 

vJith  the  Council  at  least  once  every 

luring  the  24-month  period  beginning 

after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 

and  at  least  quarterly  there- 

these  purposes. 

"RAINING  Grants.— (1)  The  Secretary 

iue  guidelines  and  provide  funding  for 

for  training  programs  for  qualified 

agencies,  long-term  care  manage- 

a^encies,  and  long-term  home  care  pro- 


se ;tion. 
f  tr  ' 


c  ire 


n  awarding  grants  under  paragraph 
Secretary  shall  give  special  consider- 


t  •— 


:he  training  of  paraprofessionals  (in- 
homemakers,  home  health  aides,  and 
care  givers)  and  professionals  provid- 

management  services; 
the  training  of  long-term  home  care 

provide  rs  who  are  members  of  minorities  and 

ethnic  groups; 


"(C)  training  programs  for  high  technology 
long-term  home  care  services  (as  defined  by 
the  Secretary)  that  assist  professional 
health  care  providers  in  adapting  their  serv- 
ices to  high  technology  therapies  to  be  pro- 
vided as  long-term  home  care  services;  and 

"(D)  training  of  long-term  home  care  pro- 
viders who  will  provide  long-term  home  care 
services  to  chronically  ill  or  disabled  chil- 
dren. 

"(3)  Training  materials  shall  be  provided 
by  the  Secretary  to  States  and  qualified 
home  care  agencies,  long-term  care  manage- 
ment agencies,  and  home  care  providers. 

"(4)  The  Secretary  shall  encourage  States 
to  work  with  qualified  home  care  agencies, 
long-term  home  care  providers,  and  edu- 
cational institutions,  especially  those  with  a 
demonstrated  expertise  in  geriatrics,  pediat- 
rics, gerontology,  and  disability  to  provide 
training  to  long-term  home  care  providers. 

"(k)  Studies.— (1)( A)  The  Secretary  shall 
conduct  studies  on  quality  assurance  meas- 
ures for  long-term  home  care  services  pro- 
vided under  this  title. 

■•(B)  Studies  referred  to  in  subparagraph 
(A)  shall  include  examination  of— 

"(i)  methodologies  which  develop  and 
evaluate  outcome  standards  in  the  provision 
of  long-term  home  care  services; 

"(ii)  mechanisms  for  ensuring  and  mon- 
itoring long-term  home  care  quality  by  epi- 
sode of  care; 

"(iii)  the  role  of  case  management  for  en- 
suring quality  in  provision  of  long-term 
home  care  services; 

■■(Iv)  the  differing  approaches  to  and  re- 
sponsibility for  the  development  of  a  plan  of 
long-term  home  care  services;  and 

"(V)  the  impact  on  quality  of  care  of— 

"(I)  the  separate  reimbursement  for  supply 
of  durable  medical  equipment  to  long-term 
home  care  consumers;  and 

"(II)  the  training  of  long-term  home  care 
consumers  and  their  families  in  the  oper- 
ation of  such  equipment. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  report  to  Con- 
grress.  by  not  later  than  2  years  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  section,  on  the  find- 
ings of  studies  funded  under  paragraph  (1). 

"(1)  Reports  on  Quality  assurance  Sys- 
tem.— (1)  The  Secretary  shall  prepare  (in 
consultation  with  the  Long-Term  Care  Advi- 
sory Council)  and  file  an  annual  report  with 
the  Congress  on  January  1  of  each  year  re- 
garding the  nature  and  performance  during 
the  preceding  fiscal  year  of  the  home  care 
quality  assurance  system  established  under 
subsection  (e). 

"(2)  Elach  report  required  by  paragraph  (1) 
shall  include  information  regarding- 

"(A)  the  number  of  individuals  served  by 
long-term  home  care  providers  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  this  section; 

"(B)  the  amount  of  Federal  funds  expended 
for  long-term  home  care  services  under  this 
title; 

"(C)  examination  of  noncompliance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  section  by  long-term 
home  care  providers  who  received  funds 
under  this  title  and  the  sanctions  imposed; 

"(D)  the  economic  impact  on  qualified 
home  care  agencies  of  requiring  them  to 
comply  with  the  requirements  of  this  sec- 
tion; 

"(E)  the  impact  of  the  requirements  of  this 
section  on  availability  of  long-term  home 
care  services  in  rural  areas  and  to  members 
of  minority  and  ethnic  groups; 

"(F)  the  concerns  and  recommendations  of 
community  advisory  boards  and  Consumer 
Boards; 

"(G)  training  and  grants  awarded  under 
subsection  (j);  and 


"(H)  the  status  of  studies  undertaken 
under  subsection  (k). 

"(m)  Definitions.— For  purposes  of  this 
section: 

"(1)  The  term  'long-term  home  care 
consumer'  means  a  chronically  ill  individual 
who  is  provided  long-term  home  care  serv- 
ices. 

"(2)  The  term  "long-term  home  care  pro- 
vider' means  an  individual  who  provides 
long-term  home  care  services  directly  to  a 
home  care  consumer. 

"(3)  The  term  'long-term  home  care  serv- 
ices' means  home  health  services  and  long- 
term  home  care. 

"(4)  The  term  'Consumer  Board'  means  a 
Consumer  Board  established  under  sub- 
section (e)(2). 

"(n)  AuTHORizA-noN  of  Appropriations.— 
There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  from 
the  Federal  Hospital  Insurance  Trust  Fund 
$100,000,(X)0  for  each  of  fiscal  years  1993  and 
1994  and  S15.000.(XX)  for  each  succeeding  fiscal 
year  to  carry  out  subsection  (j)  (at  least  two- 
thirds  of  which  is  made  available  for  training 
related  to  the  provision  of  long-term  home 
care  and  case  management  services)  and 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  in  each  fiscal 
year  to  carry  out  the  remaining  provisions  of 
this  section.". 

(b)  Surveys  of  Qualified  Home  Care 
Agencies  Providing  Long-Term  Home  Care 
Services  to  Include  Review  of  Additional 
Requirements.— Section  1891(c)(1)  (42  U.S.C. 
13995bbb(c)(l))  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  following  new  subparagraph; 

"(F)  A  standard  survey  conducted  under 
this  paragraph  with  respect  to  a  qualified 
home  care  agency  that  provides  long-term 
home  care  services  (as  defined  in  section 
1893(m)(3))  shall  include  review  of  whether 
the  agency  meets  the  requirements  imposed 
under  section  1893(c)  with  respect  to  the  pro- 
vision of  such  services.". 

(c)  Promulgation  of  Regulations.— The 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services, 
after  consultation  with  the  Administration 
on  Aging,  shall  promulgate  regulations  by 
not  later  than  6  months  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act,  to  implement  section 
1893  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  to  be  effec- 
tive for  home  care  services  furnished  on  or 
after  12  months  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

(d)  Appointment  of  Long-Term  Care  Advi- 
sory Council.— The  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Technology  Assessment  shall  complete  ap- 
pointments to  the  Long-Term  Care  Advisory 
Council  under  section  1893(1)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  within  1  month  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

SEC,  S.  DETERMINA'nON  AND  USE  OF  MEDICAID 
SAVINGS. 

(a)  In  General.— Title  XIX  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  section: 
"determination  and  use  of  medicaid  sav- 
ings  FRO.M    provision   OF    LONG-TERM   CARE 
UNDER  THE  MEDICARE  PROGRAM 

"SEC.  1931.  (a)  Before  the  beginning  of  each 
calendar  year  to  begin  on  or  after  January  1. 
1993.  the  Secretary  shall — 

"(1)  estimate  and  determine  the  amount  of 
excess  savings  with  respect  to  each  State 
with  a  plan  approved  under  section  1902(a). 
and 

"(2)  notify  each  such  State  of  such 
amount. 

"(b)(1)  With  respect  to  any  State  for  which 
the  Secretary  determines  (under  paragraph 
(1))  there  is  excess  savings  for  a  calendar 
year,  the  Secretary  shall  reduce  (for  quarters 
in  such  year)  the  amount  of  the  Federal 
matching  share  applied  to  expenditures  for 
medical    assistance    in    the    State    by    an 


amount  necessary  to  increase  th(»  amount  of 
the  State's  expenditure  for  such  assistance 
with  respect  to  the  items  and  services  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (2)  by  an  amount  equal 
to  the  amount  of  such  excess  savings. 

"(2)  The  items  and  services  described  in 
this  paragraph  are  items  and  services  fur- 
nished to  the  disabled  and  children  (as  de- 
fined by  the  Secretary). 

"(c)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
'excess  savings'  means  with  respect  to  a  cal- 
endtw  year  the  amount  (if  any)  by  which— 

"(1)  the  total  amount  that  would  have  been 
expended  fl-om  State  funds  under  such  plan 
but  for  the  amendments  made  by  section  2  of 
the  Long-Term  Home  Care  Act,  exceeds 

"(2)  the  total  amount  that  is  expended 
trom  State  funds  under  such  plan.". 

(b)  EFFECTIVE  DATE.— The  amendments 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  become  effec- 
tive on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

SEC.  &  DEMONSTRATION  PROJECTS. 

(a)  Case  Management  Demonstration 
Projects.— 

(1)  The  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  (in  this  section  referred  to  as  the 
"Secretary")  shall  conduct  at  least  5  (but 
not  more  than  10)  demonstration  projects  to 
determine  the  relative  effectiveness,  cost. 
and  impact  on  quality  of  long-term  home 
care  of  using  different  models  of  providing 
and  reimbursing  of  case  management  serv- 
ices under  title  XVIII  of  the  Social  Security 
Act. 

(2)  Demonstration  projects  under  this  sub- 
section shall— 

(A)  each  be  conducted  over  a  period  of  3 
years; 

(B)  be  conducted  in  sites  which  are  chosen 
to  be  geographically  diverse  and  Include  at 
least  one  rural  site; 

(C)  include  testing  methods  of  improving 
the  delivery  case  management  services  by 
long-term  care  management  agencies; 

(D)  include  case  management  services  pro- 
vided to  the  elderly,  the  disabled,  and  chil- 
dren; 

(E)  include  testing  payment  for  case  man- 
agement services  on  a  capitated  basis;  and 

(F)  include  testing  methods  of  minimizing 
variation  among  case  managers  and  long- 
term  care  management  agencies  in  eligi- 
bility and  coverage  determinations  under 
title  XVm  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

(3)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  for  the 
evaluation  of  the  projects  on  a  concurrent 
basis  and  shall  submit  to  the  Congress,  not 
later  than  18  months  after  the  initiation  of 
the  projects  and  upon  the  completion  of  the 
projects,  a  report  on  the  findings  of  the  eval- 
uation. The  Secretary  shall  include  in  such 
reports  recommendations  for  appropriate 
legislative  changes. 

(4)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
from  the  Federal  Hospital  Insurance  Trust 
Fund  for  the  3-fiscal  year  period  beginning 
with  fiscal  year  1993,  not  to  exceed  $10,000,000 
to  carry  out  demonstration  projects  under 
this  subsection  and  not  to  exceed  SI  .000.000  to 
carry  out  the  evaluation  of  such  projects 
under  this  subsection. 

(b)  demonstration  projects  for  certain 
Individuals  With  Severe  Functional  Limi- 
tations Not  Otherwise  Covered.— 

(1)(A)  The  Secretary  shall  conduct  at  least 
5  (and  no  more  than  10)  demonstration 
projects  to  determine  the  feasibility  of  pro- 
viding long-term  home  care  benefits  under 
the  medicare  program  for  certain  individuals 
with  severe  functional  limitations  not  other- 
wise covered. 

(B)  In  this  subsection,  the  term  "individual 
with  severe  functional  limitations  not  other- 
wise covered"  means  an  individual  over  18 


years  of  age,  but  under  65  years  of  age.  who 
is  not  entitled  to  benefits  under  title  XVIII 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  but  is  a  chron- 
ically ill  individual,  within  the  meaning  of 
section  1861(kk)(3)(A)(i)  of  such  Act. 

(2)  Demonstration  projects  under  this  sub- 
section- 

(A)  shall  include,  in  the  items  and  services 
covered  under  long-term  home  care,  personal 
care  services,  short-term  respite,  and  emer- 
gency assistance  and  shall  permit  coverage 
of  items  and  services  provided  either  by 
qualified  home  care  agencies  or  by  other 
qualified  persons; 

(B)  may  provide  for  limited  cost-sharing 
for  long-term  home  care; 

(C)  shall  provide  that  payment  rates  for 
long-term  home  care  provided  by  persons 
other  than  qualified  home  care  agencies 
shall  be  comparable  to  the  payment  rates  for 
such  care  provided  by  qualified  home  care 
agencies; 

(D)  shall  provide  that  each  individual's 
plan  of  care  shall  take  into  account  the  indi- 
vidual's capability  to  direct  the  individual's 
own  long-term  home  care  and  to  train  per- 
sons in  providing  that  care; 

(E)  shall  test  the  effectiveness  of 
consumer-directed  living  centers  that  are 
primarily  engaged  in  assisting  working  age 
individuals  with  severe  functional  limita- 
tions in  maximizing  their  independence; 

(F)  shall,  to  the  maximum  extent  prac- 
ticable, cover  working  age  individuals  with 
severe  functional  limitations  who  (i)  are  at 
imminent  risk  of  institutionalization  within 
30  days  without  long-term  home  care,  (ii)  are 
institutionalized  but  who.  if  provided  long- 
term  home  care,  could  be  discharged  from 
the  institution,  or  (iii)  need  long-term  home 
care  to  secure  or  continue  employment,  to 
increase  independence,  to  enable  present 
caregivers  to  secure  or  continue  employ- 
ment, or  to  stabilize  families; 

(G)  shall  include  projects  under  which  per- 
sonal care  services  are  made  available  away 
from  an  individual's  primary  residence,  as 
well  as  at  that  residence;  and 

(H)  shall  include  projects  under  which  fam- 
ily members  may  be  employed  as  caregivers 
if  the  family  members  would  be  employed  if 
not  providing  such  care  or  if  the  individual 
requires  more  than  20  hours  a  week  of  long- 
term  home  care. 

(3)(A)  In  designing  and  evaluating  the 
projects,  the  Secretary  shall  consult  with  ex- 
perts in  the  field  of  disability  policy  and 
independent  living  and  with  groups  rep- 
resenting working  age  individuals  with  se- 
vere functional  limitations. 

(B)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  for  the 
evaluation  of  the  projects  on  a  concurrent 
basis.  Such  evaluation  shall  include  an  eval- 
uation of  the  size  of  the  demand,  cost,  rel- 
ative effectiveness,  and  impact  on  quality  of 
life,  of  providing  long-term  home  care  to 
working  age  individuals  with  severe  func- 
tional limitations. 

(C)  The  Secretary  shall  submit  to  the  Con- 
gress, not  later  than  18  months  after  the  ini- 
tiation of  the  projects  and  upon  the  comple- 
tion of  the  projects,  a  report  on  the  findings 
of  the  evaluation  under  subparagraph  (B). 
The  Secretary  shall  include  in  such  reports 
recommendations  for  appropriate  legislative 
changes. 

(4)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
from  the  Federal  Hospital  Insurance  Trust 
Fund— 

(A)  for  each  of  fiscal  years  1993.  1994.  and 
1995  not  to  exceed  $10,000,000  to  carry  out 
demonstration  projects  under  this  sub- 
section, and 

(B)  for  the  3-fiscal-year  period  beginning 
with  fiscal  year  1993  not  to  exceed  $1,000,000 


to  carry  out  the  evaluation  of  such  projects 
under  this  subsection, 
(c)  General  authority.— 

(1)  Payments  under  demonstration  projects 
under  this  section  may  be  made  in  advance 
or  by  way  of  reimbursement,  as  may  be  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary,  and  shall  be 
made  in  such  installments  and  on  such  con- 
ditions as  the  Secretary  finds  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purpose  of  this  section. 

(2)  The  Secretary  may  waive  such  require- 
ments of  title  XVm  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  as  may  be  required  to  carry  out  dem- 
onstration projects  under  this  section. 

SEC.  7.  PERMimNG  DISABLED  INDIVIDUALS  TO 
PURCHASE  MEDICARE  COVERAGE 
DURING  THE  M-MONTH  WAITING  PE- 
RIOD FOR  MEDICARE  ENTITLEMENTS 
PERMITTING  DISABLED  INDIVID- 
UALS NOT  ENTITLED  TO  LONG-TERM 
HOME  CARE  BENEFITS  TO  BUY-IN  TO 
MEDICARE  TO  OBTAIN  SUCH  BENE- 
FITS. 

(a)  Disabled  Buy-In.— Section  1818(a)  (42 
U.S.C.  1395i-2(a))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  amending  paragraph  (1)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(1)  has  not  attained  the  age  of  65  and 
would  be  described  in  section  226(b)(2)  if  the 
phrases  ',  and  has  for  24  calendar  months 
been  entitled  to,'  ',  and  has  been  for  not  less 
than  24  months."  and  'including  the  require- 
ment that  he  has  been  entitled  to  the  speci- 
fied benefits  for  24  months."  were  deleted 
from  subparagraphs  (A),  (B).  and  (C)(ii).  re- 
spectively, of  such  section."; 

(2)  by  striking  paragraph  (2).  and 

(3)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (3)  and  (4) 
as  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3).  respectively. 

(b)  LiMfTED  Buy-In  for  Long-Term  Home 
Care  Benefits.— Section  1818(a)  (42  U.S.C. 
1395i-2(a))  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  following:  "In  enrolling  under  this  sec- 
tion, for  months  beginning  with  the  first 
month  that  begins  1  year  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  sentence,  an  individual 
has  the  option  of  enrolling  for  all  benefits 
under  this  part  (other  than  long-term  home 
care  benefits  described  in  section  1812(a)(2)). 
for  long-term  home  care  benefits  described 
in  section  1812(a)(2).  or  for  both.". 

(c)  Premiums.— Section  1818(d)  (42  U.S.C. 
1395i-2(d))  is  amended— 

(1)  in  the  first  sentence  of  paragraph  (2).  by 
striking  "for  months  occurring  in  the  follow- 
ing calendar  year"  and  inserting  before  the 
period  the  following:  "for  benefits  (other 
than  for  long-term  home  care  benefits  de- 
scribed in  section  1812(a)(2))  for  months  oc- 
curring in  the  following  calendar  year  for  in- 
dividuals described  in  subsection  (a)(lKA)", 
and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraphs: 

"'(4)  The  Secretary  shall,  during  the  next 
to  last  calendar  quarter  of  each  year,  deter- 
mine and  promulgate  the  dollar  amount 
which  shall  be  applicable  for  premiums 
(other  than  for  long-term  home  care  benefits 
described  in  section  1812(a)(2))  for  months  oc- 
curring in  the  following  year  for  individuals 
described  in  subsection  (a)(1)(B).  Such 
amount  shall  be  equal  to  the  amount  the 
Secretary  estimates  to  be  necessary  so  that 
the  aggregate  amount  for  such  calendar  year 
with  respect  to  such  individuals  will  equal 
100  percent  of  the  total  of  the  benefits  and 
administrative  costs  which  he  estimates  will 
be  payable  from  the  Federal  Hospital  Insur- 
ance Trust  Fund  for  services  performed  and 
related  administrative  costs  incurred  in  such 
calendar  year  with  respect  to  such  individ- 
uals (other  than  with  respect  to  long-term 
home  care  benefits).  In  calculating  such 
amount  the  Secretary  shall  include  an  ap- 
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amount  for  a  contingency  margin, 
determined  under  the  preceding 
which  is  not  a  multiple  of  SI  shall 
to  the  nearest  multiple  of  SI.  or, 
e  of  50  cents  but  not  a  multiple  of 
next  higher  multiple  of  SI. 
lie  Secretary  shall,  during  the  first 
quarter  of  1993  and  during  the  next 
calendar  quarter  of  each  year  (begin- 
1993),  determine  and  promulgate 
amount  which  shall  be  applicable 
ums  for  individuals  enrolled  for 
home  care  benefits  under  this  sec- 
months  occurring  in  1993  or  in  the 
year,  respectively.  Such  amount 
equal  to  the  amount  the  Secretary 
to  be  necessary  so  that  Che  aggre- 
for  such  period  or  calendar  year 
to  individuals  so  enrolled  will 
percent  of  the  benefits  and  admin- 
costs  which  will  be  payable  from 
Hospital  Insurance  Trust  Fund 
term  home  care  benefits  provided 
administrative  costs  incurred  in 
or  year  with  respect  to  individuals 
under  this  section.  In  calculating 
the  Secretary  shall  include  an 
amount  for  a  contingency  mar- 
amount  determined  under  the  pre- 
sentence which  is  not  a  multiple  of  SI 
rounded  to  the  nearest  multiple  of  SI 
t  is  a  multiple  of  SO  cents  but  not  a 
e  of  SI.  to  the  next  higher  multiple  of 
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3FFECTIVE    Date.— The    amendments 
I  y  this  section  shall  apply  to  months 
beginn  ng  with  January  1.  1993. 

SEC.  8.  flNANCING  BY  REPEAUNG  DOLLAR  UMI- 
TATION  ON  AMOUNT  OF  WAGES  SUB- 
JECT TO  HOSPITAL  INSLTIANCE  AND 
DISABIUTY  INSURANCE  TAXES. 

EjjPLOYMENT  Taxes.— 

GENERAL.- Paragraph  (1)  of  section 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1966 
(defining  wages)  is  amended— 

inserting  "in  the  case  of  OASI  taxes 

defined  in  subsection  (x)),"  after  "(1)". 

y   striking   "applicable   contribution 

determined  under  subsection  (x))" 

Inserting  "contribution  and  benefit  base 

det  srmined  under  section  230  of  the  So- 

Si  curity  Act)"  each  place  it  appears. 


striking  "such  applicable  contribu- 
bise"  and  inserting  "such  contribution 
be  lefit  base". 

oKsi  TAXES.— Subsection  (x)  of  section 
such  Code  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 


OASI  Taxes.— For  purposes  of  sub- 

(a)(1).  the  term  "OASI  taxes'  means 

ta|ces  imposed  by  sections  3101(a)  and 

to  the  extent  such  taxes  are  deter- 

at  a  rate  in  excess  of  the  applicable 
S  ecified  in  section  201(b)(1)(A)  of  the 

Security  Act." 
S  :lf-Employment  Tax.— 
1 1  general.- Paragraph  (1)  of  section 
1402(b)  of  such  Code  is  amended— 

1  y  inserting  "in  the  case  of  the  OASI 
defined    in   subsection   (k))."    after 

.nd 

>y   striking  "applicable  contribution 

.s  determined  under  subsection  (k))" 

n  lerting  "contribution  and  benefit  base 

de'  ermined  under  section  230  of  the  So- 

S«  curity  Act)". 

()ASI  TAX.— Subsection  (k)  of  section 

such  Code  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 


(c)  Railroad  Retirement  Taxes.— 

(1)  In  general.— Subparagraph  (A)  of  sec- 
tion 3231(e)(2)  of  such  Code  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
clause: 

"(ill)  Limitation  not  to  apply  to  taxes 
equivalent  to  hospital  insurance  and  dis- 
ability insurance  taxes.— Clause  (i)  shall 
not  apply  to— 

"(1)  so  much  of  the  rate  applicable  under 
section  3201(a)  or  3221(a)  (as  the  case  may  be) 
as  exceeds  the  rate  of  the  OASI  tax  (as  deter- 
mined under  section  3121(x))  in  effect,  and 

"(11)  so  much  of  the  rate  of  tax  applicable 
under  section  3211(a)(1)  as  exceeds  the  rate  of 
the  OASI  tax  (as  determined  under  section 
1401(k))  in  effect." 

(2)  Technical  amendment.— Clause  (i)  of 
section  3231(e)(2)(B)  of  such  Code  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(i)  Tier  i  taxes.— Except  as  provided  in 
clause  (ii),  the  term  'applicable  base'  means 
for  any  calendar  year  the  contribution  and 
benefit  base  determined  under  section  230  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  for  such  calendar 
year." 

(d)  Deposits  Into  Trust  Funds  Reduced 
BY  decreases  in  Income  Tax  Revenues.— 

(1)  Federal  disability  insurance  trust 
FUND.— Subsection  (b)  of  section  201  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence: 

"The  amounts  determined  under  paragraphs 
(1)  and  (2)  shall  be  reduced  by  the  decrease  in 
the  tax  imposed  by  chapter  1  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  resulting  from  the 
amendments  made  by  section  8  of  the  Long- 
Term  Home  Care  Act." 

(2)  Hospital  insurance  trust  fund.— Sub- 
section (a)  of  section  1817  is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sen- 
tence: 

"The  amounts  determined  under  paragraphs 
(1)  and  (2)  shall  be  reduced  by  the  decrease  in 
the  tax  imposed  by  chapter  1  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  resulting  from  the 
amendments  made  by  section  8  of  the  Long- 
Term  Home  Care  Act." 

(e)  Other  Technical  Amendments.— 

(1)  Paragraph  (3)  of  section  6413(c)  of  such 
Code  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(3)  Refunds  not  allowed  for  hospital 
insurance  and  disability  taxes.— Para- 
graphs (1)  and  (2)  shall  apply  only  to  so  much 
of  the  taxes  imposed  by  sections  3101(a)  (or 
any  amount  equivalent  to  such  tax)  and 
3201(a)  which  do  not  apply  to  remuneration 
in  excess  of  the  contribution  and  benefit  base 
(as  determined  under  section  230  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act)." 

(2)  Sections  3122  and  3125  of  such  Code  are 
each  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  "section  3111"  each  place  it 
appears  and  inserting  "section  3111(a)",  and 

(B)  by  striking  "applicable  contribution 
base  limitation"  and  inserting  "contribution 
and  benefit  base  limitation." 

(f)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  1992  and 
later  calendar  years.* 


OASI    Tax.— For    purposes    of    sub- 
(b)(1).  the  term  'OASI  tax'  means  the 
Iniposed  by  section  1401(a)  to  the  extent 
t  Lx  is  determined  at  a  rate  in  excess  of 
a  pplicable    rate    specified    in    section 
aOKbK  KB)  of  the  Social  Security  Act." 


Health  Service  and  the  Bureau  of  In- 
dian Affairs. 

Mr.  President,  the  Nation's  Indian 
reservations  suffer  from  unemploy- 
ment rates  between  30  and  85  percent. 
American  Indians  have  the  lowest 
standard  of  living  and  the  most  severe 
social  problems  of  any  people  in  the 
United  States.  Numerous  hearings  and 
reports  concerning  American  Indians 
conclude  that  unemployment  is  the 
primary  factor  contributing  to  the  eco- 
nomic distress  on  Indian  reservations. 

Recently,  the  Indian  Health  Service 
has  reorganized  its  central  distribution 
of  pharmaceutical  supplies  Into  re- 
gional centers  and  has  not  given  fair 
hearings  to  a  recent  proposal  by  one 
tribe  to  locate  a  pharmaceutical  center 
on  Its  reservation  that  would  create  40 
new  jobs  on  that  reservation — a  res- 
ervation which  suffers  from  a  50-per- 
cent unemployment  rate. 

The  Priority  to  Indian  Reservation 
Lands  bill  would  require  the  Indian 
Health  Service  [IHS]  and  Bureau  of 
Lands  Affairs  [BIA]  to  give  priority  to 
Indian  reservation  lands  when  these 
agencies  are  planning  service  facilities 
or  employment  projects.  The  legisla- 
tion would  require  IHS  and  BIA  to  take 
into  consideration  the  Impact  of  em- 
ployment opportunities  on  Indian  res- 
ervations. Ultimately  this  will  result 
in  the  reduction  of  health  care  costs  to 
IHS  and  BIA  through  improved  social 
and  economic  conditions  for  American 
Indians  residing  on  Indian  reservation 
lands.* 
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By  Mr.  BURDICK  (for  himself  and 

Mr.  INOUYE): 

S.  2194.  A  bill  to  assure  a  priority  to 

Indian  lands  in  the  location  of  certain 

facilities;  to  the  Select  Committee  on 

Indian  Affairs. 

LOCATION  OF  CERTAIN  FACILmES  ON  INDIAN 
LANDS 

•  Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  propose  legislation  to  give  a 
priority  to  Indian  reservation  lands  for 
the  location  of  projects  of  the  Indian 


By  Mr.  DOLE  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Bond,  Mr.  Brown.  Mr.  Burns, 
Mr.  Chafee,  Mr.  COATS,  Mr. 
Cochran,  Mr.  Craig,  Mr. 
D'Amato,  Mr.  Danforth.  Mr. 
DoMENici,  Mr.  Garn,  Mr.  Gor- 
ton, Mr.  Gramm,  Mr.  Grassley, 
Mr.  Hatch,  Mr.  Hatfield,  Mr. 
HELMS.  Mr.  Jeffords,  Mrs. 
Kassebaum,  Mr.  Kasten.  Mr. 
Lott,  Mr.  Lugar,  Mr.  Mack, 
Mr.  McCain,  Mr.  McConnell. 
Mr.  MURKOWSKI,  Mr.  NICKLES. 
Mr.    PACKW(X)D,    Mr.    PRESSLER. 

Mr.  Roth,  Mr.  Rudman,  Mr. 
SE-yMOUR,  Mr.  SIMPSON,  Mr. 
Smith.  Mr.  Specter.  Mr.  Ste- 
vens. Mr.  Symms,  Mr.  Thur- 
mond. Mr.  Wallop,  and  Mr. 
Warner): 
S.  2195.  A  bill  entitled  the  "Economic 

Growth  Acceleration  Act  of  1992";   to 

the  Committee  on  Finance. 
(The  remarks  of  Mr.  DOLE  and  others, 

and  the  text  of  the  legislation,  appear 

earlier  in  today's  Record.) 


By  Mr.  ROTH: 
S.  2196.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Teacher 
Job  Bank  Program;  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

TEACHER  JOB  BANK  PROGRAM 

•  Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  this  fall 
the  Office  of  Educational  Research  and 
Improvement   released    the   most   de- 


tailed analysis  of  teacher  employment 
to  date.  The  report  is  entitled  "Charac- 
teristics Of  Stayers,  Movers  and  Leav- 
ers: Results  From  the  Teachers  Follow- 
up  Survey  1988-S9."  This  report  in  con- 
junction with  the  report  entitled  "As- 
pects of  Teacher  Supply  and  Demand  in 
Public  School  Districts  and  Private 
Schools:  1987-88"  provide  some  insight 
on  who  does  and  does  not  leave  the 
teaching  profession  and  on  how  many 
new  teachers  and  teacher  vacancies 
there  were  at  the  beginning  of  the 
school  year. 

The  data  gathered  in  the  reports  in- 
dicate that  over  130,000  public  school 
teachers  and  nearly  40,000  private 
school  teachers  left  the  teaching  pro- 
fession at  the  end  of  the  1987-88  school 
year.  The  National  Center  for  Edu- 
cational Statistics  estimates  that  2.8 
million  teachers  were  on  the  job  this 
fall.  The  school  and  staffing  survey 
found  that  8  percent  of  the  full-time 
equivalent  public  school  teachers  and 
17  percent  of  the  private  school  teach- 
ers were  newly  hired  in  the  1987-88. 

As  in  any  profession,  teachers  may 
choose  to  leave  for  a  variety  of  reasons; 
retirement,  career  changes,  or  child 
rearing  and  homemaking.  In  other 
words,  there  is  and  will  be,  a  regular 
need  to  fill  teaching  jobs  and  to  find 
qualified  teachers  for  these  positions. 

We  all  know  and  agree  that  good 
teachers  are  viewed  as  critical  to  our 
objective  of  educational  improvement 
and  achievement.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  some  States  have  established 
programs  to  encourage  people  to  enter 
or  remain  in  the  teaching  profession. 
Concerns  have  also  been  raised  with  re- 
spect to  teacher  shortages  either  by  ge- 
ographic areas  or  in  certain  subject 
areas  such  as  math  and  science. 

Now  I  would  imagine  that  most  peo- 
ple like  myself,  have  not  previously 
considered  how  available  teaching  posi- 
tions are  matched  with  individuals  who 
wish  to  teach  in  our  over  15,000  public 
school  districts. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  currently  no 
uniform  computerized  system  to  match 
available  positions  with  would-be  ap- 
plicants. Incredibly,  if  a  student  were 
graduating  from  college  today  with  a 
teaching  degree,  the  student  would 
have  to  contact  individual  school  dis- 
tricts— and  remember  there  are  15.559 
of  them — to  inquire  as  to  the  availabil- 
ity of  a  position. 

Last  year  in  Delaware,  the  State  in- 
stituted an  early  retirement  program 
as  a  means  to  respond  to  the  increasing 
fiscal  pressures  brought  on  by  the 
downturn  in  the  economy.  As  a  result 
of  this  initiative  1.607  teachers  and 
other  school  employees  left  the  system. 
Fortunately,  the  State  was  able  to  fill 
these  positions.  When  I  was  contacted 
by  a  individual  interested  in  moving  to 
Delaware  to  teach.  I  called  a  State  of- 
fice to  inquire  where  an  application 
could  be  sent.  At  that  time.  I  learned 
that  there  was  no  centralized  or  com- 


puterized system,  and  the  individual 
would  need  to  contact  every  district  di- 
rectly. 

Now  in  a  small  State  like  my  own 
that  is  not  necessarily  a  problem — we 
have  19  school  districts;  but  what  if  an 
individual  was  interested  in  California, 
or  Texas,  or  moving  from  one  region  of 
the  country  to  another?  I  was  advised 
that  virtually  every  State  operates  in  a 
fashion  similar  to  Delaware.  This  in- 
deed must  be  a  daunting  prospect  for  a 
new  college  graduate  eager  to  start  a 
teaching  career.  It  would  be  similarly 
difficult  for  existing  teachers  who 
might  wish  to  change  districts, 
schools,  or  move  to  another  State. 

Mr.  President,  the  legislation  I  am 
introducing  today  is  aimed  at  address- 
ing this  problem.  The  purpose  of  my 
bill  is  to  facilitate  the  match  between 
available  teaching  positions  and  quali- 
fied applicants.  I  am  proposing  that  the 
Office  of  Educational  Research  and  Im- 
provement undertake  the  development 
of  a  software  system  which  could  be 
adopted  by  every  State.  In  undertaking 
the  design  of  the  system  it  is  the  in- 
tent that  OERI  develop  the  program 
with  the  input  of  the  potential  users  of 
the  system.  Such  groups  would  include, 
but  not  be  limited  to,  teachers,  school 
administrators.  governors.  school 
board  members,  and  colleges  and  imi- 
versities  interested  in  the  placement  of 
graduates.  The  system  should  be  de- 
signed so  that  access  by  computer 
could  call  up  characteristics  of  the 
school  system  in  each  State,  the  num- 
ber of  districts,  the  positions  which  are 
open,  and  the  subject  area  and  grade 
level  for  which  there  is  an  opening.  The 
objective  of  this  legislation,  is  to  de- 
velop this  software  within  1  year  after 
the  date  of  enactment. 

Following  the  development  of  this 
system,  my  bill  provides  seed  money 
for  States  to  make  the  system  oper- 
ational. States  would  be  required  to 
match  the  Federal  funds  they  received 
with  $1  for  every  $2  of  assistance. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  is  time  to 
apply  our  available  technology  to  fa- 
cilitate the  hiring  of  teachers  and  to 
encourage  talented  people  to  enter  this 
vital  profession.  I  would  add,  as  a 
strong  proponent  of  State  and  local 
control  over  education,  that  this  meas- 
ure in  no  way  affects  hiring  decisions 
which  remain  in  place  as  they  cur- 
rently operate.  The  goal,  as  I  stated 
earlier,  is  to  reduce  paperwork  bur- 
dens, provide  greater  efficiency,  and  in- 
formation to  all  who  are  interested  in 
the  teaching  profession.  I  hope  my  col- 
leagues will  join  me  in  enacting  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  bill  be  in- 
serted at  the  end  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 


S.  2196 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 
SECTION  1.  FINDINGS. 

The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  nearly  2,800,000  individuals  are  engaged 
in  teaching  at  the  elementary  and  secondary 
level; 

(2)  it  is  necessary  to  fill  teaching  positions 
with  qualified  individuals; 

(3)  there  is  no  readily  available  means  of 
matching  available  teaching  positions  with 
applicants  for  teaching  positions: 

(4)  there  may  be  teacher  shortages  by  geo- 
graphic area  or  subject  matter; 

(5)  it  will  be  necessary  to  fill  teaching  posi- 
tions on  an  annual  basis; 

(6)  there  are  over  15,000  school  districts, 
and  there  is  no  readily  available  means  to 
identify  available  teaching  positions  in  such 
districts; 

(7)  many  new  college  graduates  may  wish 
to  enter  the  teaching  profession  but  are  un- 
able to  match  their  interests  with  available 
teaching  jobs;  and 

(8)  individuals  employed  as  teachers  may 
wish  to  remain  in  the  teaching  profession 
but  desire  to  change  their  teaching  position. 
SEC.  2.  PiniPOSE. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to— 

(1)  match  available  teaching  positions  with 
applicants  for  teaching  positions; 

(2)  facilitate  the  hiring  of  teachers: 

(3)  make  information  on  job  openings  for 
teachers  widely  available; 

(4)  assist  individuals  seeking  to  enter  the 
teaching  profession;  and 

(5)  help  school  districts  recruit  the  best 
qualified  applicants  for  teaching  positions. 

SEC.  3.  TEACHER  JOB  BANK. 

(a)  Program  Established.- The  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Office  of  Educational  Re- 
search and  Improvement  is  authorized  to  de- 
velop a  program  to  be  known  as  the  Teacher 
Job  Bank  Program. 

(b)  Program  Requirements.— 

(1)  In  general.— The  program  described 
in  subsection  (a)  shall  include— 

(A)  the  developrnent  of  a  model  computer 
program  to  link  available  teaching  positions 
with  applicants  for  teaching  positions;  and 

(B)  the  awarding  of  grants  to  States  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  4  to  enable  such 
States  to  utilize  the  model  program  devel- 
oped under  subparagraph  (A)  to  establish  in 
the  State  a  teacher  job  bank. 

(2)  Consultation.— In  carrying  out  para- 
graph (1).  the  Office  of  Educational  Research 
and  Improvement  shall  consult  with  the  po- 
tential beneficiaries  and  users  of  the  model 
program  described  in  paragraph  (1)(A),  in- 
cluding teachers,  school  administrators. 
Governors,  colleges  and  universities,  and 
local  educational  agencies. 

(c)  State  Adoption.— The  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  the  Office  of  Educational  Research 
and  Improvement  shall  attempt  to  ensure 
that  the  model  program  described  in  sub- 
section (b)(1)(A)  is  readily  adopted  by  every 
State. 

(d)  System  Contents.— The  model  program 
descri'oed  in  subsection  (a)(1)(A)  shall  have 
the  capability  to  provide  to  users  with- 

(1)  the  characteristics  of  the  school  system 
in  a  State: 

(2)  the  number  of  school  districts  in  a 
State; 

(3)  the  teaching  positions  which  are  avail- 
able in  a  State; 

(4)  the  subject  area  and  grade  level  for 
which  there  is  an  available  teaching  posi- 
tion; and 
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other  Information  which  is  deemed 

Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Office  of 

Research  and  Improvement  to 

to  facilitate  the  matching  of 

e  teaching  positions  with  applicants 

positions. 

—The  Office  of  Educational  Re- 

and    Improvement    shall    have    the 

program    described    in    subsection 

available  for  implementation  1  year 

date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

^TATE  IMPLEMENTATION;  GRANTS 

GENERAL.— After  the  development  of 
program    described    in    section 
),  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Of- 
Educational  Research  and  Improve- 
s  Sail    notify    the   Governors   of  each 
the  availability  of  such  model  pro- 
implementation  in  the  State. 
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A»pucation.— In    order    to    receive    a 

ifcder  this  title,  a  State  shall  submit 

to  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 

of  Educational  Research  and  Im- 

at  such  time,  in  such  manner,  and 

such  information  as  the  Assistant 

may  require. 

L^D  Agency.— The  Governor  of  each 

^siring  to  participate  in  the  program 

under  this  Act  shall  specify  in  the 

submitted  under  this  section  an 

State  agency  to  act  as  the  lead 

{^ency  for  the  purposes  of  administer- 

funds  provided  to  the  State  under 

and   to  establish  and  maintain  a 

job  bank  for  such  State. 

OF  Funds.— 

general.— Grant  funds  under  this 

shall   be  used  to  establish   in   the 

teacher  job  bank  and  may  be  used  for 

of  the  necessary  equipment  and 

to  make  the  teacher  job  bank  oper- 
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nd  operation  of  a  teacher  job  bank  in 
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purpose  of  this  section — 
term   "local   educational   agency" 
same  meaning  given  to  such  term  in 
1471(12)  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary) Education  Act  of  1965; 

term  "State"  means  each  of  the  50 
ind  the  District  of  Columbia:  and 
term  "teacher  job  bank"  means  a 
developed  pursuant  to  a  model  com- 
I  rogram  described  in  section  3(b)(1)(A). 
available    teaching    positions 
iplicants  for  teaching  positions. 
lUTHORIZATION  of  APPROPRIATIONS. 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  such 
may  be  necessary  in  each  of  the  fls- 
1993.  1994.  1995.  and  1996  to  carry  out 
pr<(vlsions  of  this  Act.* 
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Jy    Mr.    GRAHAM    (for    himself, 
Mr.  McCain,  Mr.  Kasten,  Mr. 
LiEBERMAN,  Mr.  MACK,  and  Mr. 
Lautenberg): 
S.  2l97.  A  bill  to  promote  a  peaceful 
txansi  tion     to     democracy     in     Cuba 
throufrh  the  application  of  appropriate 


pressures  on  the  Cuban  Government 
and  support  for  the  Cuban  people;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

CUBAN  DEMOCRACY  ACT  OF  199J 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Mr.  President.  Fidel 
Castro  is  as  isolated  and  repressive  as 
he  has  ever  been  during  his  33  years  in 
power.  He  is  on  the  ropes.  The  end  of 
his  tyrannical  rule  is  thankfully  in 
sight. 

We  all  share  in  the  hope  of  the  Cuban 
I)eople  for  a  peaceful  transition  to  de- 
mocracy. This  must  be  our  goal.  To 
achieve  it,  our  Government  must  have 
a  policy  that  will  encourage  peaceful 
change. 

I  am  introducing  legislation  today 
that  provides  a  blueprint  for  action. 
Joining  me  as  original  cosponsors  are 
Senators  Lieberman,  Mack,  Lauten- 
berg, McCain,  and  Kasten. 

The  bill  we  are  sponsoring  today  is 
based  upon  several  fundamental  prem- 
ises. 

First,  Castro  is  as  weak  as  he  has 
ever  been.  This  is  no  time  to  take 
steps,  even  inadvertent  ones,  that 
might  strengthen  his  hand.  Rather,  we 
continue  to  hear  from  dissidents  inside 
Cuba  to  keep  the  pressure  on.  to  take 
all  peaceful  steps  to  end  the  repression 
and  violence  once  and  for  all. 

Second,  we  should  do  all  that  we  can 
to  increase  the  flow  of  information  to 
the  Cuban  people.  That  is  the  idea  be- 
hind Radio  and  TV  Msirti.  Expanding 
mail  and  telephone  service,  as  called 
for  under  our  bill,  will  have  a  similar 
impact. 

It  will  increase  pressure  on  Castro, 
while  humanely  expanding  the  means 
for  the  tens  of  thousands  of  families  on 
the  island  to  remain  in  touch  with 
their  loved  ones  who  have  fled. 

Third,  we  should  call  on  our  allies  to 
support  our  efforts.  By  no  means  do  we 
try  to  punish  countries  doing  business 
with  Castro.  Instead,  we  simply  state 
that  countries  conducting  subsidized 
trade  with  Cuba  should  expect  no  help 
from  us.  After  all,  if  we  wanted  to  sub- 
sidize Cuba,  we  could  more  effectively 
do  so  directly. 

Fourth,  our  Government's  policy  to- 
ward Cuba  seems  to  be  one  of  letting 
events  run  their  natural  course.  I  am 
not  sure  what  the  natural  course  is  in 
this  case.  What  I  do  know  is  this.  If  we 
are  to  achieve  a  peaceful  transition  to 
democracy,  we  must  have  in  place  a  co- 
herent and  comprehensive  policy  that 
will  help  achieve  that  goal. 

Mr.  F*resident,  let  me  briefly  review 
the  bill's  major  jwints. 

This  legislation  represents  the  first 
significant  change  in  the  U.S.  embargo 
since  it  was  established  in  1963  and  al- 
tered in  1975. 

That  year,  a  provision  prohibiting 
trade  with  Cuba  by  foreign  subsidiaries 
was  removed  because  of  strong  diplo- 
matic pressures  by  foreign  govern- 
ments wishing  to  allow  United  States 
subsidiaries  operating  in  their  coun- 
tries to  trade  with  Cuba. 


We  would  reinstate  that  provision.  In 
1990,  applications  by  U.S.  firms  for 
sales  by  their  foreign  subsidiaries  to- 
taled more  than  $500  million,  up  from 
only  $189  million  in  1990.  That  is  an  un- 
acceptable loophole,  and  we  must  close 
it. 

For  the  first  time,  we  establish  civil 
penalties  for  organizations  engaging  in 
illegal  trade  with  Cuba.  Currently  only 
criminal  penalties  are  provided  for, 
making  it  unnecessarily  difficult  to 
punish  violators. 

We  authorize  United  States  funding 
for  nongovernmental  organizations  in 
Cuba.  We  want  to  accomplish  in  Cuba 
what  we  achieved  in  Eastern  Europe, 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  Nicaragua.  We 
want  to  support  labor  leaders  and 
human  rights  activists.  Some  will  sug- 
gest that  United  States  support  will 
compromise  Cuban  dissidents. 

That  is  what  they  argued  in  the  case 
of  Vaclav  Havel  and  Lech  Walesa.  We 
should  let  Cuba's  Havels  and  Walesas 
decide  that  for  themselves. 

We  require  our  Government  to  estab- 
lish strict  limits  on  remittances  to 
Cuba  by  United  States  citizens  financ- 
ing the  travel  of  Cubans  to  the  United 
States.  The  Treasury  recently  placed  a 
$500  ceiling  on  travel  remittances  to 
Cuba.  We  support  that  level,  but  we  be- 
lieve it  is  important  to  have  this  provi- 
sion in  law. 

We  expand  phone  service  between 
Cuba  and  the  United  States.  Existing 
service  is  of  poor  quality,  and  Cuban- 
American  families  pay  5  to  10  times  the 
normal  rate  to  place  calls  through  Can- 
ada or  other  countries  which  do  not 
limit  phone  service  to  Cuba. 

Although  a  telephone  cable  agree- 
ment is  being  hammered  out  between 
the  governments,  our  bill  would  in- 
clude satellite  and  data  transmission. 

We  also  direct  the  United  States 
postal  service  to  provide  direct  mail 
service  to  and  from  Cuba.  Although 
Cuba  now  opposes  direct  mail  service, 
our  Postal  Service  has  never  been  en- 
couraged to  aggressively  try  to  nego- 
tiate an  agreement. 

Lack  of  service  causes  great  hardship 
for  divided  families.  We  hope  that 
those  in  power  in  Cuba  begin  to  finally 
acknowledge  the  interests  of  the  Cuban 
people,  at  least  in  this  instance. 

Finally,  the  bill  outlines  a  policy  to- 
ward a  post-Castro  government.  If  that 
government  is  freely  and  fairly  elected, 
the  United  States  would  grant  full  dip- 
lomatic recognition,  provide  emer- 
gency relief  during  Cuba's  transition  to 
a  viable  economic  system,  encourage 
debt  rescheduling  or  cancellation,  and 
end  the  embargo. 

These  steps  will  be  taken  only  after 
the  fall  of  communism.  Any  shipments 
of  food  and  medicine  in  the  meantime 
will  be  granted  only  for  humanitarian 
reasons  and  will  benefit  only  the  Cuban 
people,  not  the  Cuban  authorities. 

Mr.  President,  Fidel  Castro's  days 
are  numbered.  His  economy  is  implod- 
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ing,  his  leadership  evaporating.  Milk 
and  bread  deliveries  are  being  made  by 
oxcart,  according  to  a  January  27,  1992, 
Miamii  Herald  article.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  this  article  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Miami  Herald,  Jan.  27.  1992] 

Energy  Diet  Leaves  Cuba  Run-Down 

(By  Mimi  Whitefield) 

Towns  in  Cuba's  Villa  Clara  province  got 
zapped  recently.  They  exceeded  their  daily 
power  limit,  electricity  was  turned  off  sev- 
eral times  the  next  day  to  make  up  their  en- 
ergy-gobbling. 

Milk  and  bread  deliveries  being  made  by  ox 
cart,  and  oxen  being  used  once  again  to  plow 
nelds. 

Just  getting  across  town  Havana  has  be- 
come a  major  headache  because  many  bus 
routes  have  been  axed  and  people  with  their 
cars  can  buy  only  about  a  gallon  of  gas  per 
week. 

Traffic  lights  no  longer  function  in  a  num- 
ber of  intersections.  With  few  cars,  there  is 
no  need  for  them. 

Housewives  can  no  longer  do  their  ironing 
while  watching  daytime  television,  because 
week  TV  is  now  limited  to  evening.  And 
their  irons  go  on  the  blink,  clothes  stay 
wrinkled.  Newlyweds  are  the  only  ones  eligi- 
ble to  buy  rationed  irons. 

At  the  office,  secretaries  had  been  asked  to 
use  manual  instead  of  electric  typewriters, 
and  air  conditioners  are  supposed  to  be 
turned  off. 

A  television  newscast  exhorted:  "An  ex- 
traordinary effort  is  needed  from  the  people. 
Only  in  this  way  will  we  be  able  to  avoid 
power  cuts." 

Since  the  year  began.  Cubans  have  been  on 
a  drastic  energy-reducing  diet.  There  is  vir- 
tually no  chance  the  economy  will  perk  up 
soon,  according  to  economists,  and  Cuban  of- 
ficials themselves  have  warned  that  1992  will 
be  a  most  difficult  year. 

What  impact  all  this  austerity  will  have  on 
internal  politics  is  difficult  to  predict. 

Some  argue  that  this  is  the  very  time  to 
make  the  U.S.  trade  embargo  against  Cuba 
even  more  stringent.  The  economy  is  already 
sinking,  they  say,  and  to  pursue  any  other 
policy  would  help  maintain  Cuban  President 
Fidel  Castro  in  power  and  delay  change. 

That  is  the  intent  behind  Florida  Repub- 
lican Sen.  Connie  Mack's  legislation  to  limit 
the  ability  of  foreign  subsidiaries  of  U.S. 
companies  to  trade  with  Cuba. 

However,  Jorge  Dominguez,  a  Cuba  special- 
ist at  Harvard  University,  disagrees.  "The  ef- 
fects of  increasing  economic  hardship  may 
be  the  opposite  of  what  you  might  think,"  he 
said.  "At  least  for  the  time  being  *  *  *  in- 
creasing economic  hardship  makes  the  poli- 
tics of  opposition  more  difficult." 

To  organize  and  build  political  organiza- 
tions, he  said,  Cubans  need  free  time,  and 
free  time  is  a  precious  commodity  these 
days. 

If  a  Cuban  has  to  rise  at  5  a.m.  to  get  food, 
ride  a  bicycle  to  work,  perhaps  arrive  late 
and  therefore  angry,  then  ride  the  bike  home 
and  wait  in  line  again  for  food  for  dinner, 
"he  may  not  have  the  energy  or  the  desire  to 
assume  the  risks  associated  with  attending  a 
political  meeting,"  Dominguez  said. 

"The  main  effect  of  economic  hardship  to 
date  is  to  consolidate  the  current  political 
regime,"  he  said. 

Castro  has  said  that  the  island  will  prob- 
ably have  to  get  by  with  about  one-third  of 
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the  petroleum  that  it  has  traditionally  used. 
About  80  percent  of  that  oil  was  imported 
ffom  the  old  Soviet  Union,  which  delivered 
less  than  promised  last  year.  Cuba  is  now 
trying  to  negotiate  with  Russia  and  other  oil 
producers,  but  chances  for  sufficient  supplies 
this  year  are  bleak. 

"This  is  why  I  consider  the  worst  *  *  *  is 
still  to  come,  in  1992,"  Castro  said. 

The  Committees  for  the  Defense  of  the 
Revolution,  the  neighborhood  watchdog 
groups  that  keep  an  eye  out  for  counter- 
revolutionary activity,  have  been  given  an 
additional  job:  visiting  families  to  explain 
the  need  to  conserve. 

The  energy  cutbacks  have  touched  all  as- 
pects of  Cuban  life. 

With  the  reduced  bus  routes,  getting  to 
work  can  be  a  major  headache  (only  113 
routes  will  remain  in  Havana  after  Feb.  9, 
down  flrom  161). 

Many  people  now  use  bicycles,  but  some 
women  whose  families  can  scrape  by  without 
their  income  have  quit  working,  both  be- 
cause getting  to  their  jobs  is  so  difficult,  and 
because  they  need  more  time  to  hunt  for 
food. 

The  energy  shortage  also  has  touched  Cu- 
bans' favorite  leisure  activities.  Television 
programming  has  been  reduced  from  129  to  81 
hours  weekly.  Movie  theater  hours  have  been 
reduced,  and  most  nighttime  baseball  games 
have  been  switched  to  days. 

Cubans  also  are  coping  with  worse-than- 
ever  food  shortages  caused  by  large  short- 
falls in  deliveries  of  food  and  raw  materials 
from  the  old  Soviet  Union,  plus  disappoint- 
ing results  from  the  island's  own  production. 

Food  availability  news  has  now  become  a 
feature  of  Cuban  radio  broadcasts.  Often,  the 
news  is  that  a  food  item  that  should  have 
been  distributed  weeks  before  has  finally  ar- 
rived. 

Delays  in  delivery  of  chicken  have  become 
so  common  that  the  government  has  begun 
distributing  live  chicks  and  encouraging  peo- 
ple to  raise  their  own. 

Just  Wednesday,  the  government  an- 
nounced that  the  ration  of  a  liter  of  milk 
every  other  day  allotted  to  families  with 
more  than  five  members  would  be  suspended 
immediately.  Milk  is  still  distributed  to 
children  under  7. 

The  colas  (lines)  where  people  wait  to  buy 
rum  and  beer  in  bottles,  jars  and  pails  have 
become  unruly,  so  eax;h  person  has  been  lim- 
ited to  two  bottles.  The  move  is  also  in- 
tended to  end  speculation;  because  many 
people  sell  the  beverages  on  the  black  mar- 
ket for  profit. 

The  new  year  also  brought  changes  to 
newspapers.  TeleRebelde  recently  reported 
that  shipments  of  newsprint  were  minimal 
during  1991  and  that  Cuba  hasn't  been  able  to 
contract  for  any  shipments  for  this  year. 

Granma,  the  Communist  Party  newspaper, 
has  been  cut  back  to  six  pages  twice  a  week 
and  four  pages  three  times  a  week. 

Hours  at  the  post  office  have  been  reduced, 
too. 

Because  products  to  make  soap  and  deter- 
gent haven't  arrived  from  the  Soviet  Union, 
the  Cubans  are  groping  for  alternatives.  A 
small  factory  in  Trinidad,  for  example,  has 
developed  a  detergent  from  the  maguey 
plant  that  is  now  being  sold  and  used  for  dry 
cleaning  in  Cuba. 

Radio  Rebelde  recently  reported  that  22 
Havana  hospitals  are  using  sap  from  the 
hemp  plant  sis  a  detergent  to  wash  bed 
clothes. 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Mr.  President,  Castro 
has  no  one  to  blame  but  himself.  He  is 
reaping       the       whirlwind       of      his 


megalomaniacal  revolution.  He  has 
brought  this  sad  state  of  affairs  on 
himself.  Unfortunately,  the  Cuban  peo- 
ple are  suffering  for  his  mistakes. 

The  Cuban  people  have  about  had 
enough.  The  day  when  we  will  be  deal- 
ing with  a  post-Castro  government  is 
fast  approaching.  We  must  adopt  a  pol- 
icy that  hastens  that  day  and  prepares 
for  the  day  after.  This  bill  advances  us 
toward  that  goal. 

In  conclusion,  this  legislation,  Mr. 
President,  has  as  its  original  cospon- 
sors. Senators  Lieberman,  Mack,  Lau- 
tenberg, McCain,  and  Kasten.  It  is 
submitted  in  hopes  that  it  will  speed 
the  day  when  there  is  a  democracy  in 
Cuba  and  when  the  United  States  will 
be  able  to  demonstrate  its  good  neigh- 
bor policy  in  rebuilding  a  free  Cuba. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  and  a  sec- 
tion-by-section summary  be  printed  in 
the  RECORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RECORD,  as  follows: 

S.  2197 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 
SECTION  I.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Cuban  De- 
mocracy Act  of  1992". 
SEC.  2.  FINDINGS. 

The  Congress  makes  the  following  findings: 

(1)  The  government  of  Fidel  Castro  has 
demonstrated  consistent  disregard  for  inter- 
nationally accepted  standards  of  human 
rights  and  for  democratic  values.  It  restricts 
the  Cuban  people's  exercise  of  freedom  of 
speech,  press,  assembly,  and  other  rights  rec- 
ognized by  the  Universal  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights  adopted  by  the  General  As- 
sembly of  the  United  Nations  on  December 
10,  1948.  It  has  refused  to  admit  into  Cuba  the 
United  Nations  human  rights  representative 
appointed  to  investigate  human  rights  viola- 
tions on  the  island. 

(2)  The  Cuban  people  have  demonstrated 
their  yearning  for  freedom  and  their  increas- 
ing opposition  to  the  Castro  government  by 
risking  their  lives  in  organizing  dissident  ac- 
tivities on  the  island  and  by  undertaking 
hazardous  flights  for  freedom  to  the  United 
States  and  other  countries. 

(3)  The  Castro  government  maintains  a 
military-dominated  economy  that  has  de- 
creased the  well-being  of  the  Cuban  people  in 
order  to  enable  the  government  to  engage  in 
military  interventions  and  subversive  activi- 
ties throughout  the  world  and.  especially,  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere.  These  have  in- 
cluded involvement  in  narcotics  trafficking 
and  support  for  the  FMLN  guerrillas  in  El 
Salvador. 

(4)  There  is  no  sign  that  the  Castro  regime 
is  prepared  to  make  any  significant  conces- 
sions to  democracy  or  to  undertake  any  form 
of  democratic  opening.  Efforts  to  suppress 
dissent  through  intimidation,  imprisonment, 
and  exile  have  accelerated  since  the  political 
changes  that  have  occurred  in  the  former  So- 
viet Union  and  Eastern  Europe. 

(5)  Events  in  the  former  Soviet  Union  and 
Eastern  Europe  have  dramatically  reduced 
Cuba's  external  support  and  threaten  Cuba's 
food  and  oil  supplies. 

(6)  The  fall  of  communism  in  the  former 
Soviet  Union  and  Eastern  Europe,  the  now 
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univer^  recognition  In  Latin  America  and 
the  Caibbean  that  Cuba  provides  a  failed 
model  if  erovernment  and  development,  and 
the  evi  lent  inability  of  Cuba's  economy  to 
survive  current  trends,  provide  the  United 
States  ind  the  democratic  community  with 
an  unp  ecedented  opportunity  to  promote  a 
I>eacefti  i  transition  to  democracy  in  Cuba. 

(7)  t  owever,  Castro's  intransigrence  in- 
creases the  likelihood  that  there  could  be  a 
collapei  I  of  the  Cuban  economy,  social  up- 
heaval, or  widespread  suffering.  The  recently 
concluc  ed  Cuban  Communist  Party  Congress 
unc  erscored  Castro's  unwillingness  to  re- 
1  ositively  to  increasing  pressures  for 
slther  from  within  the  party  or  wlth- 
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United  States  cooperated  with  its 
EMropein  and  other  allies  to  assist  the  dif- 
tfansltions  fl-om  Communist  regimes 
Europe.  Therefore,  it  is  appro- 
tor   those   allies   to  cooperate   with 
States  policy  to  promote  a  peaceful 
transition  in  Cuba. 

ATEMEI^  OF  FOUCY. 
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seek  the  cooperation  of  other  demo- 

cpuntrles  in  this  policy; 

make  clear  to  other  countries  that, 

ning  its  relations  with  them,  the 

States  will  take  Into  account  their 

willing4ess  to  cooperate  in  such  a  policy; 

make  assistance   to   the  Common- 

3f  Independent  States  or  any  of  its 

conditional  on  the  termination  of 

and  technical  assistance,  subsidies. 

otlier  forms  of  assistance  to  Cuba  from 

Ccfnmonwealth  or  such  republic,  as  the 

be; 

continue  vigorously  to  oppose  the 
rights  violations  of  the  Castro  re- 


maintain  sanctions  on  the  Castro  re- 
long  as  it  continues  to  refuse  to 
democratization  and  greater  re- 
human  rights; 

be  prepared  to  reduce  the  sanctions 
calibrated  ways  in  response  to 
developments  in  Cuba; 
encourage  free  and  fair  elections  to 

Cuba's  political  future; 
prevent  Cuba  from  evading  the  Unit- 
embargo  of  that  country  through  a 
^^erican  Free  Trade  Agreement; 
withhold  nondiscriminatory  (most- 
treatment  from  the  People's 
of  China  until  the  President  has 
that  the  government  of  that  coun- 
nade  significant  progress  In  reducing 
CO  mtry's  assistance  to  Cuba,  whether 
a^lstance  is  provided  in  the  form  of 
trade,  management  of  trade  bal- 
in  any  other  form;  and 
initiate  immediately  the  develop- 
a  comprehensive  United  States  pol- 
Cuba  in  a  post-Castro  era. 

nlTERNA'nONAL  COOPERA-HON. 

MijOR  Cuban  Tradlng  Partners.— The 

shall    direct    the    United    States 

Aepresentative  to  enter  into  negotia- 

wfth  the  governments  of  countries  that 

trade  with  Cuba  for  the  purpose  of 

the  agreement  of  such  countries  to 

their  trade  and  credit  relations  with 

a  manner  consistent  with  United 

1  olicy  and  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

Si  NCTTONS  AGAINST  COUNTRIES  ASSIST- 
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(1)  Sanctions.— In  the  case  of  any  country 
that  provides  assistance  to  Cuba— 

(A)  the  government  of  such  country  shall 
not  receive  assistance  under  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961  or  assistance  under  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act; 

(B)  the  United  States  shall  not  enter  into 
any  agreement  with  such  country  to  estab- 
lish free  trade  areas: 

(C)  such  country  shall  not  be  an  eligible 
country  under  the  Enterprise  for  the  Ameri- 
cas Initiative:  and 

(D)  such  country  shall  not  be  eligible, 
under  any  other  program,  for  forgiveness  or 
reduction  of  debt  owed  to  the  United  States 
Government. 

(2)  Definition  of  assistance.— For  pur- 
poses of  paragraph  (1).  "assistance  to 
Cuba"— 

(A)  means  assistance  to  or  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Government  of  Cuba  that  is  provided 
by  grant,  concessional  sale,  guaranty,  or  in- 
surance, or  by  any  other  means  on  terms 
more  favorable  than  that  generally  available 
in  the  applicable  market,  whether  in  the 
form  of  a  loan,  lease,  credit,  or  otherwise, 
and  such  term  includes  subsidies  for  exports 
to  Cuba  and  favorable  tariff  treatment  of  ar- 
ticles that  are  the  growth,  product,  or  manu- 
facture of  Cuba;  and 

(B)  does  not  include — 

(i)  donations  of  food  to  Cuba  through  inter- 
national organizations,  or 

(ii)  exjwrts  to  Cuba  of  medicines  that 
would  be  permitted  under  section  5(c)  of  this 
Act. 

(3)  APPLiCABiUTY  OF  SECTION.- This  sec- 
tion, and  any  sanctions  imposed  pursuant  to 
this  section,  shall  cease  to  apply  at  such 
time  as  the  president  makes  and  reports  to 
the  Congress  a  determination  under  section 
8. 

SEC.  5.  SUPPORT  FOR  THE  CUBAN  PEOPLE. 

(a)  Provisions  of  Law  affected.— The 
provisions  of  this  section  apply  notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  law.  includ- 
ing section  620(a)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961.  and  notwithstanding  the  exercise 
of  authorities,  before  the  enactment  of  this 
Act.  under  section  5(b)  of  the  Trading  With 
the  Enemy  Act.  the  International  Emer- 
gency Economic  Powers  Act.  or  the  Export 
Administration  Act  of  1979. 

(b)  Donations  of  Food.— Nothing  in  this  or 
any  other  Act  shall  prohibit  donations  of 
food  to  Cuba  through  international  organiza- 
tions. 

(c)  Export  of  Medicines.— The  export  to 
Cuba  of  medicines  for  humanitarian  purposes 
and  only  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  Cuban 
people  shall  not  be  restricted  except  to  the 
extent  authorized  by  section  5(m)  of  the  Ex- 
port Administration  Act  of  1979. 

(d)  Telecommunications  Services  and  Fa- 
cilities.— 

(1)  Telecommunications  services.— Tele- 
communications services  between  the  United 
States  and  Cuba  shall  be  permitted. 

(2)  Telecommunications  facilities.- Tele- 
communications facilities,  including  cable 
and  satellite  facilities,  are  authorized  in 
such  quantity  and  of  such  quality  as  may  be 
necessary  to  provide  the  services  permitted 
under  paragraph  (1). 

(3)  Licensing  of  payments  to  cuba.— (A) 
The  President  shall  provide  for  the  issuance 
of  licenses  for  the  full  or  partial  payment  to 
Cuba  of  amounts  due  Cuba  as  a  result  of  the 
provision  of  telecommunications  services  au- 
thorized by  this  subsection,  taking  into  ac- 
count the  United  States  public  interest  and 
the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(B)  If  only  partial  payments  are  made  to 
Cuba  under  subparagraph  (A),  the  amounts 


withheld  from  Cuba  shall  be  deposited  In  an 
account  in  a  banking  institution  in  the  Unit- 
ed States.  Such  account  shall  be  blocked  in 
the  same  manner  as  any  other  account  con- 
taining funds  in  which  Cuba  has  any  inter- 
est, pursuant  to  regulations  issued  under 
section  5(b)  of  the  Trading  With  the  Enemy 
Act. 

(4)  AuTHORmr  OF  federal  communications 
commission.- Nothing  in  this  subsection 
shall  be  construed  to  supersede  the  authority 
of  the  Federal  Communications  Commission 
to  issue  such  licenses  and  authorizations  for 
the  provision  of  services  or  acquisition  of  fa- 
cilities as  may  be  required  under  the  Com- 
munications Act  of  1934. 

(e)  Direct  Mail  Delivery  to  Cuba.— The 
United  States  Postal  Service  shall  take  such 
actions  as  are  necessary  to  provide  direct 
mail  service  to  and  from  Cuba,  including,  in 
the  absence  of  common  carrier  service  be- 
tween the  2  countries,  the  use  of  charter 
service  providers. 

(f)  Assistance  to  Support  Democracy  in 
Cuba.— The  President  may  provide  assist- 
ance, through  appropriate  nongovernmental 
organizations,  for  the  support  of  individuals 
and  organizations  to  promote  nonviolent 
democratic  change  in  Cuba. 

SEC.  8.  SANCTION& 

(a)  Prohibition  on  Certain  Transactions 
Between  Certain  United  States  Firms  and 
Cuba.— 

(1)  Prohibftion. —Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law,  no  license  may  be  is- 
sued for  any  transaction  described  in  section 
515.559  of  title  31,  Code  of  Federal  Regula- 
tions, as  in  effect  on  July  1,  1989. 

(2)  Applicability  to  existing  contracts.— 
Paragraph  (1)  shall  not  affect  any  contract 
entered  into  before  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

(b)  Prohibition  Relating  to  Tajc  Deduc- 
tions.— 

(1)  Prohibition. — A  domestic  concern  may 
not  receive  a  tax  deduction  for  that  portion 
of  the  otherwise  deductible  expenses  of  such 
domestic  concern,  or  of  a  foreign  subsidiary 
or  affiliate  of  such  domestic  concern,  which 
is  allocated  or  apportioned  to  income  derived 
from  Cuba.  For  purposes  of  this  subsection, 
income  paid  through  one  or  more  entities 
shall  be  treated  as  derived  from  Cuba  if  such 
income  was,  without  regard  to  such  entities, 
derived  from  Cuba. 

(2)  DEFiNi^noN.— For  purposes  of  this  sub- 
section, a  "foreign  subsidiary  or  affiliate"  of 
a  domestic  concern  is  a  partnership,  corpora- 
tion, or  other  enterprise  organized  under  the 
laws  of  a  foreign  country  which  is  controlled 
in  fact  by  such  domestic  concern  (as  deter- 
mined under  regulations  of  the  President). 

(c)  Prohibition  on  Vessels  That  Enter 
Cuban  Ports  To  Engage  in  Trade.— 

(1)  In  general.— Beginning  on  the  61st  day 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
a  vessel  which  enters  a  port  or  place  in  Cuba 
to  engage  in  the  trade  of  goods  or  services 
may  not.  within  180  days  after  departure 
from  such  port  or  place  in  Cuba,  load  or  un- 
load any  freight  at  any  place  in  the  United 
States. 

(2)  Definitions.— As  used  in  this  sub- 
section— 

(A)  the  term  "vessel"  includes  every  de- 
scription of  water  craft  or  other  contrivance 
used,  or  capable  of  being  used,  as  a  means  of 
transportation  in  water,  but  does  not  include 
aircraft;  and 

(B)  the  term  "United  States"  includes  the 
territories  and  possessions  of  the  United 
States  and  the  customs  waters  of  the  United 
States  (as  defined  in  section  401  of  the  Tariff 
Act  of  1930  (19  U.S.C.  1401)). 


(d)  Restrictions  on  Remittances  to 
Cuba.— The  President  shall  esUbllsh  strict 
limits  on  remittances  to  Cuba  by  United 
States  persons  for  the  purpose  of  financing 
the  travel  of  Cubans  to  the  United  States,  in 
order  to  ensure  that  such  remittances  reflect 
only  the  reasonable  costs  associated  with 
such  travel,  and  are  not  used  by  the  Castro 
regime  as  a  means  of  gaining  access  to  Unit- 
ed States  currency. 

(e)  Clarification  of  Applicability  of 
Sanctions.— The  prohibitions  contained  in 
subsections  (a),  (b),  and  (c)  shall  not  apply 
with  respect  to  any  activity  otherwise  per- 
mitted by  section  5  or  section  7. 

SEC.  7.  POUCY  TOWARD  A  TRANSITIONAL  CIMAS 
GOVERNMENT. 

Food,  medicine,  and  medical  supplies  for 
humanitarian  purposes  may  be  made  avail- 
able for  Cuba  under  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961  and  the  Agricultural  Trade  Devel- 
opment and  Assistance  Act  of  1954  if  the 
President  determines  and  certifies  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate  that  the 
government  in  power  in  Cuba — 

(1)  has  made  a  public  commitment  to  hold 
free  and  fair  elections  for  a  new  government 
within  6  months  and  is  proceeding  to  imple- 
ment that  decision; 

(2)  has  made  a  public  commitment  to  re- 
spect, and  is  respecting,  internationally  rec- 
ognized human  rights  and  basic  democratic 
freedoms;  and 

(3)  is  not  providing  weapons  or  funds  to 
any  group,  in  any  other  country,  that  seeks 
the  violent  overthrow  of  the  government  of 
that  country. 

SEC.  8.  POLICY  TOWARD  A  DEMOCRA'HC  CUBAN 
GOVERNMENT. 

(a)  Waiver  of  Restrictions.— The  Presi- 
dent may  waive  the  requirements  of  section 
6  if  the  President  determines  and  reports  to 
the  Congress  that  Cuba  has  established 
democratic  institutions  through  free.  fair, 
and  open  elections,  under  international  su- 
pervision, that  represent  the  will  of  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Cuban  people. 

(b)  Policies.— If  the  President  makes  a  de- 
termination under  subsection  (a),  it  shall  be 
the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  take  the 
following  actions  with  respect  to  a  Cuban 
Government  elected  pursuant  to  elections 
described  In  subsection  (a): 

(1)  To  grant  full  diplomatic  recognition  to 
such  government,  and  to  encourage  the  ad- 
mission of  such  government  to  international 
organizations  and  international  financial  in- 
stitutions. 

(2)  To  provide  emergency  relief  during 
Cuba's  transition  to  a  viable  economic  sys- 
tem. 

(3)  To.  encourage  rescheduling  or  cancella- 
tion of  Cuba's  external  debt. 

(4)  To  end  the  United  States  trade  embargo 
of  Cuba. 

(5)  To  enter  Into  negotiations  for  a  frame- 
work agreement  providing  for  trade  with 
Cuba. 

SEC.  ».  EXISTING  CLAIMS  NOT  AFFECTED. 

Except  as  provided  in  section  5(a).  nothing 
in  this  Act  affects  the  provisions  of  section 
620(a)(2)  of  the   Foreign   Assistance  Act  of 
1961. 
SEC.  10.  ENFORCEMENT. 

(a)  Enforcement  AUTHORm*.- The  author- 
ity to  enforce  this  Act  shall  be  carried  out 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  The  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  shall  exercise  the  au- 
thorities of  the  Trading  With  the  Enemy  Act 
in  enforcing  this  Act.  In  carrying  out  this 
subsection,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
shall  take  the  necessary  steps  to  ensure  that 


activities  permitted  under  this  Act  are  car- 
ried out  for  the  purposes  set  forth  in  this  Act 
and  not  for  purposes  of  the  accumulation  by 
the  Cuban  Government  of  excessive  amounts 
of  United  States  currency  or  the  accumula- 
tion of  excessive  profits  by  any  person  or  en- 
tity. 

(b)    AUTHORIZATION    OF    APPROPRIATIONS.— 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  this  Act. 

(0)  Penalties  Under  the  Trading  With 
THE  Enemy  Act.— Section  16  of  the  Trading 
With  the  Enemy  Act  (50  U.S.C.  App.  16)  is 
amended — 

(1)  by  inserting  "(a)"  before  "Whoever": 
and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 
"(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may 

impose  a  civil  penalty  of  not  more  than 
$100,000  on  any  person  who  violates  any  li- 
cense, order,  rule,  or  regulation  issued  under 
this  Act.". 

(d)  APPLICABILFFY  OF  PENALTIES.— The  pen- 
alties set  forth  in  section  16  of  the  Trading 
With  the  Enemy  Act  shall  apply  to  viola- 
tions of  this  Act  to  the  same  extent  as  such 
penalties  apply  to  violations  under  that  Act. 

(e)  Office  of  Foreign  Assets  Control.— 
The  Department  of  the  Treasury  shall  estab- 
lish and  maintain  a  branch  of  the  Office  of 
Foreign  Assets  Control  in  Miami,  Florida,  in 
order  to  strengthen  the  enforcement  of  this 
Act. 

SEC.  II.  DEFINITION. 

As  used  in  this  Act.  the  term  "United 
States  person"  means  any  United  States  cit- 
izen or  alien  admitted  for  permanent  resi- 
dence in  the  United  States,  and  any  corpora- 
tion, partnership,  or  other  organization  or- 
ganized under  the  laws  of  the  United  States. 

SEC.  12.  EFFECTIVE  DATE. 

This  Act  shall  take  effect  on  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Cuban  Democracy  Act  of  1992— Section-by- 
Section  Summary 

Section  1.  Short  title. 

Section  1  provides  that  the  Act  may  be 
cited  as  the  "Cuban  Democracy  Act  of  1992." 

Section  2.  Findings. 

Section  2  provides  findings  with  respect  to 
Cuba. 

Section  3.  Statement  of  Policy. 

Section  3  provides  a  statement  of  policy 
with  respect  to  Cuba. 

Section  4.  International  Cooperation. 

(a)  Major  Cuban  Trading  Partners. 
Section  4(a)  provides  that  the   President 

shall  direct  the  United  States  Trade  Rep- 
resentative to  enter  into  negotiations  with 
countries  that  conduct  trade  with  Cuba  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  their  agreement  to 
restrict  their  trade  and  credit  relations  in  a 
manner  consistent  with  U.S.  policy  and  with 
this  Act. 

(b)  Sanctions  Against  Countries  Assisting 
Cuba. 

Section  4(b)  states  that  countries  that  pro- 
vide assistance  to  Cuba  are  ineligible  for 
U.S.  assistance,  for  free  trade  agreements 
with  the  United  States,  for  benefits  under 
the  Enterprise  for  the  Americas  Initiative, 
and  for  any  other  form  of  forgiveness  of  U.S. 
government  debt,  unless  the  President 
makes  a  determination  under  section  8. 

Section  5.  Support  for  the  Cuban  People. 

(a)  Provisions  of  Law  Affected. 
Section  5(a)  is  a  technical  provision. 

(b)  Donations  of  Food. 

Section  5(b)  provides  that  nothing  in  this 
or  any  other  Act  shall  prohibit  donations  of 
food  to  Cuba  through  international  organiza- 
tions. 


(c)  Export  of  Medicines. 

Section  5(c)  permits  the  export  to  Cuba  of 
medicines  for  humanitarian  purposes  and 
only  for  the  use  and  benefits  of  the  Cuban 
people. 

(d)  Telecommunications  Services  and  Fa- 
cilities. 

Section  5(d):  Permits  the  establishment  of 
telecommunications  services  between  the 
United  States  and  Cuba;  authorizes  such 
telecommunications  facilities  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  provide  such  services;  directs  the 
President  to  permit  appropriate  payments  to 
Cuba  of  amounts  due  it  for  the  provision  of 
such  services:  directs  that  any  portion  of 
such  payments  that  is  withheld  from  Cuba 
shall  be  deposited  in  blocked  accounts:  and 
provides  that  this  section  does  not  supersede 
the  authority  of  the  FCC  under  the  Commu- 
nications Act  of  1934. 

(e)  Direct  Mail  Delivery  to  Cuba. 
Section  5(e)  directs  the  U.S.  Postal  Service 

to  provide  direct  mail  service  to  and  fl-om 
Cuba. 

(f)  Assistance  to  Support  Democracy  in 
Cuba. 

Section  5<f)  authorizes  the  President  to 
provide  assistance  to  individuals  and  organi- 
zations to  promote  nonviolent  democratic 
change  in  Cuba,  through  appropriate  non- 
governmental organizations. 

Section  6.  Sanctions. 

(a)  Prohibition  of  Certain  Transactions. 
Section  6(a)  prohibits  exports  to  Cuba  by 

foreign  subsidiaries  of  United  States  firms, 
except  that  existing  contracts  may  be  ful- 
filled. 

(b)  Prohibition  Relating  to  Tax  Deduc- 
tions. 

Section  6(b)  prohibits  a  domestic  concern 
from  receiving  a  tax  deduction  for  that  por- 
tion of  otherwise  deductible  expenses  which 
is  allocated  or  apportioned  to  income  derived 
from  China. 

(c)  Prohibition  on  Vessels  That  Enter 
Cuban  Ports. 

Section  6(c)  provides  that  a  vessel  that  en- 
ters a  port  in  Cuba  to  engage  in  trade  may 
not  within  the  ensuing  180  days  engage  in 
trade  in  a  United  States  p>ort. 

(d)  Restrictions  on  Remittances  to  Cuba. 

Section  6(d)  directs  the  President  to  estab- 
lish strict  limits  on  remittances  to  Cuba  for 
the  purpose  of  financing  the  travel  of  Cubans 
to  the  United  States. 

Section  7.  Policy  Toward  a  Transitional 
Cuban  Government. 

Section  7  provides  that  food,  medicine,  and 
medical  supplies  for  humanitarian  punxises 
may  be  made  available  to  Cuba  if  the  Presi- 
dent determines  that  the  government  in 
power  in  Cuba  has  made  and  is  implementing 
a  public  commitment  to  hold  free  and  fair 
elections  within  six  months  and  to  respect 
human  rights  and  democratic  freedoms,  and 
is  no  longer  supporting  the  violent  over- 
throw of  other  governments. 

Section  8.  Policy  Toward  a  Democratic 
Cuban  Government. 

(a)  Waiver  of  Restrictions. 

Section  8(a)  provides  that  the  President 
may  waive  the  requirements  of  section  6  if 
he  determines  that  Cuba  has  a  democratic 
government. 

(b)  Policies. 

Section  8(b)  provides  that,  if  the  President 
makes  a  determination  under  subsection  (a), 
the  following  shall  be  U.S.  policy  with  re- 
spect to  Cuba:  to  grant  full  diplomatic  rec- 
ognition, to  provide  emergency  relief,  to  en- 
courage debt  relief,  to  end  the  trade  embar- 
go, and  to  enter  into  negotiations  for  a  free 
trade  agreement. 

Section  9.  Existing  Claims  Not  Affected. 
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11.  Definitions. 

11  provides  definitions. 

12.  Effective  Date. 

12  provides  that  this  Act  shall  be- 
effectlve  upon  enactment. 

McCain.   Mr.   President.   I   am 
I  leased  to  be  an  original  cospon- 
the   Cuban   Democracy   Act  of 
I  commend  the  bill's  sponsors, 
Senattrs  Graham  and  Lieberman,  and 
ot  ler  cosponsors  of  this  legislation 
th  lir  dedication  to  the  peaceful  de- 
mocralcization  of  Cuba. 
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of  ideas  and  civilizations   that 

qefined  this  century  through  cold 
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Mr.  President,  even  as  we 
our  victory  we  must  remain 
mindful  that  there  remain  exceptions- 
exceptions — to  the  global 
of  democracy.  And  we  must 
in  our  determination  to  see 
Jl  peoples  everywhere  share  in 
issings  of  liberty. 
Novfiere  are  the  remnants  of  Com- 
tyranny  more  disturbing  to 
Americans  than  here  in  our  own  hemi- 
While  virtually  all  the  nations 
Americas  are  now  united  in  our 
alleglijice  to  democratic  principles  and 
free  i  larket  economies,  Fidel  Castro 
standi  alone  and  defiant. 


While  nearly  all  the  countries  of  the 
Americas  are  joined  in  building  the  in- 
stitutions of  democracy  and  free  mar- 
kets, Castro  hopes  to  perpetuate  his 
tyranny  on  the  crumbling  foundation 
of  a  politically  and  economically  bank- 
rupt regime. 

While  nearly  all  the  countries  of  the 
Americas  pursue  the  creation  of  a  hem- 
ispheric flree  trade  regime.  Castro  in- 
structs his  people  to  ride  bicycles. 

While  nearly  all  the  countries  of  the 
Americas  have  emptied  their  jails  of 
political  prisoners,  Castro  counters  dis- 
sent with  the  firing  squad. 

Castro  is  blinded  by  his  nostalgia  for 
a  time  when  the  world  was  vastly  dif- 
ferent than  it  is  today.  He  longs  for  the 
return  of  a  time  when  the  emerging  na- 
tions of  the  Third  World  were  attracted 
to  young  revolutionaries  who  disguised 
dictatorship  as  social  justice. 

But  as  we  all  know,  the  inhumanity 
of  Marxist-Leninists  has  isolated  them 
from  their  people  and  from  contem- 
porary mass  movements.  For  the  pur- 
pose of  contemporary  mass  movements 
is  the  establishment  of  democratic  gov- 
ernment. The  historical  antecedents  to 
recent  events  in  Prague  and  Gdansk 
and  Managua  and  Moscow  did  not 
occur  in  La  Sierra  Maestra.  They  oc- 
curred in  Boston,  in  Philadelphia,  in 
Williamsburg. 

Thus,  Mr.  President,  the  United 
States  has  a  special  obligation  as  lead- 
er and  principal  architect  of  the  age  of 
democracy  to  sustain  our  advocacy  of 
freedom  until  the  moment  when  no  re- 
gime on  earth  stands  as  an  impediment 
to  any  societies'  transition  to  democ- 
racy. 

The  Cuban  Democracy  Act  exempli- 
fies our  determination  not  to  relin- 
quish our  leadership  of  this  just  cause. 
It  seeks  to  firmly  establish  our  support 
for  the  oppressed  people  of  Cuba  by 
shaping  the  united  opposition  of  the 
ever  expanding  free  world  to  the  main- 
tenance of  Castro's  rule. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  calls 
for  the  employment  of  strong  measures 
to  compel  concerted  international  ac- 
tion to  hasten  the  liberation  of  Cuba.  I 
do  not  agree  with  every  provision  of 
this  bill.  but.  on  balance,  this  bill  rec- 
ommends a  necessary  program  of  ac- 
tion to  accomplish  our  goal. 

There  is  one  provision  with  which  I 
take  strong  exception.  Among  the 
sanctions  we  intend  to  impose  against 
countries  assisting  Cuba  is  the  United 
States  refusal  to  "enter  into  any  agree- 
ment with — a  country  that  assists 
Cuba— to  establish  free  trade  areas." 
This  provision  would  directly  affect  the 
conclusion  of  a  free  trade  agreement 
with  Mexico. 

While  no  sponsor  of  this  bill  is 
pleased  with  Mexico's  lingering  support 
for  Castro,  I  fear  that  by  rejecting  the 
development  of  a  hemispheric  free 
trade  market,  for  which  the  North 
American  Free  Trade  Agreement  would 
serve    as    a    cornerstone,    the    United 


States  would  unintentionally  jeopard- 
ize the  democratic  and  economic  devel- 
opment of  many  other  nascent  democ- 
racies in  North  and  South  America.  It 
would  constitute  a  severe  setback  to 
the  political  reformers  in  Mexico,  led 
by  President  Salinas,  who  have  made 
such  great  strides  in  bringing  Mexico 
into  the  fold  of  modern,  democratic  na- 
tions. 

The  United  States  is  right  to  express 
our  dissatisfaction  with  the  remnants 
of  a  Mexican  foreign  policy  which 
sought  to  appease  local  tyrants.  But 
our  dissatisfaction  should  not  move  us 
to  put  at  risk  the  future  political  and 
economic  progress  of  the  Americas. 

Accordingly,  I  hope  that  in  consulta- 
tions with  the  sponsors  of  this  bill,  and 
with  members  of  the  committees  with 
jurisdiction  over  it.  we  can  modify  the 
language  of  this  provision  in  recogni- 
tion of  these  concerns.  If  we  are  unable 
to  affect  this  change,  I  would  be 
obliged  to  regretfully  withdraw  my 
support  of  the  bill.  I  wish  to  be  per- 
fectly clear  on  this  point,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. If  the  provision  that  would  pre- 
vent the  United  States  from  entering 
into  a  free-trade  agreement  with  Mex- 
ico remains  in  the  bill  I  would  be  com- 
pelled to  oppose  adoption  of  the  Cuban 
Democracy  Act. 

Having  said  this,  Mr.  President,  let 
me  stress  that  I  am  confident  that  we 
can  reach  a  resolution  of  this  question. 
As  I  have  said,  the  Cuban  Democracy 
Act,  is  an  excellent  expression  of  Unit- 
ed States  support  for  the  struggle  for 
freedom.  It  is  vitally  important  that 
Americans  sustain  our  fidelity  to  the 
cause  in  these  last  hours  of  freedom's 
conflict  with  tyranny.  It  is  important 
not  only  to  the  welfare  of  the  Cuban 
people,  but  to  our  own  welfare  as  well. 

For.  as  a  nation  founded  to  serve  a 
democratic  ideal,  we  are  reaffirmed  by 
every  instance  where  a  people  free 
themselves  from  subjugation  to  the 
State  or  from  the  ambitions  of  a  ruling 
elite.  And  our  contribution  to  their  tri- 
umph constitutes  our  finest  hour.  The 
Cuban  Democracy  Act  is  the  most  re- 
cent example  of  America's  proud  leg- 
acy to  the  world.  I  am  proud  to  be  a  co- 
sponsor,  and.  assuming  that  my  res- 
ervations concerning  the  bill's  impact 
on  the  North  American  Free-Trade 
Agreement  are  satisfactorily  addressed 
I  would  urge  all  my  colleagues  to  join 
with  us  in  helping  Cuba  enter  the  com- 
munity of  free  nations. 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  glad  to  join  as  an  original  cospon- 
sor  of  the  Cuba  Democracy  Act  to  sup- 
port freedom  for  the  people  of  Cuba. 

This  bill  will  tighten  the  screws  on 
the  embargo  against  Cuba  and  help 
bring  about  a  democratic  end  to  Cas- 
tro's regime.  Democracy  and  freedom 
have  spread  like  wildfire  over  Eastern 
Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union.  Cuba 
cannot  be  far  behind. 

It  may  not  be  today.  It  may  not  even 
be   tomorrow.    But   just   as   surely   as 


Honnecker,  Zhivkov,  and  Ceausescu 
fell  to  the  sweep  of  history,  Castro  will 
one  day  be  a  man  of  the  past. 

Democracy  is  infectious,  and  the 
ideals  and  freedoms  we  hold  dear  have 
taken  root  in  formerly  Communist 
countries  at  an  astonishing  pace.  East- 
ern Europeans  and  the  Soviets  have  af- 
firmed what  Americans  knew  all  along: 
Freedom  is  a  basic  right  that  people 
will  die  for.  Ultimately,  it  cannot  be 
denied  in  Cuba  either.  We  know  that 
the  Cuban  people  want  it,  yearn  for  it, 
and  are  willing  to  fight  for  it. 

Americans  are  a  fortunate  people.  We 
have  the  ultimate  freedoms.  But  those 
in  Cuba  have  not  been  so  lucky.  Fidel 
Castro  has  denied  them  the  freedoms 
we  enjoy  every  day.  As  Americans,  we 
have  a  special  obligation  to  help  bring 
democracy  to  that  island. 

This  bill  well  help  accomplish  that 
goal  by  tightening  the  embargo  against 
Cuba.  The  bill  directs  the  United 
States  Trade  Representative  to  nego- 
tiate with  countries  that  conduct  trade 
with  Cuba  to  secure  restrictions  on 
that  trade.  It  puts  on  notice  any  coun- 
try contemplating  providing  grants, 
subsidies,  or  credits  to  Cuba  that  there 
will  be  a  price  to  pay  in  terms  of  Unit- 
ed States  assistance  and  benefits.  It 
would  extend  the  United  States  embar- 
go of  Cuba  to  subsidiaries  of  United 
States  owned  or  controlled  subsidiaries 
overseas.  It  would  prohibit  ships  from 
stopping  in  the  United  States  for  6 
months  if  they've  stopped  in  Cuba  for 
the  purposes  of  trade. 

The  bill  would  also  directly  help  the 
people  of  Cuba  in  their  quest  for  free- 
dom. Supporting  the  free  flow  of  infor- 
mation from  democratic  countries  into 
Cuba  is  critical  to  spreading  democ- 
racy in  that  nation.  To  that  end,  the 
bill  would  provide  for  direct  mail  serv- 
ice to  and  from  Cuba.  It  would  author- 
ize assistance  to  support  individuals 
and  organizations  in  Cuba  that  pro- 
mote democracy.  And  it  would  support 
telecommunication  services  between 
the  United  States  and  Cuba. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  proud  to  be  an 
original  cosponsor  of  this  legislation 
and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  it 
as  well. 


By  Mr.  BOREN: 
S.  2198.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Security  Act  of  1947  to  reorganize  the 
U.S.  intelligence  community  to  provide 
for  the  improved  management  and  exe- 
cution of  U.S.  intelligence  activities. 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence. 

INTELLIGENCE  REORGANIZATION  ACT  OF  1992 

•  Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  last  year 
the  Select  Committee  on  Intelligence 
embarked  on  a  review  of  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  U.S.  intelligence  commu- 
nity, focusing  particularly  on  its  man- 
agement structure.  We  held  two  hear- 
ings on  the  subject  early  in  the  session, 
and  the  staff  of  the  committee  con- 
ducted interviews  with  over  130  current 


and  former  officials  to  obtain  their 
views.  We  had  planned  to  issue  a  report 
which  incorporated  the  results  of  our 
inquiry,  and  have  hearings  on  that  re- 
port. 

Unfortunately,  this  effort  was  side- 
tracked by  the  Gates'  nomination  and 
by  the  complications  which  developed 
on  last  year's  intelligence  authoriza- 
tion bill,  and  we  were  unable  to  carry 
through  on  our  plans  where  reorganiza- 
tion is  concerned. 

This  delay  may,  however,  prove 
somewhat  fortuitous.  In  the  interven- 
ing period,  we  have  had  momentous  de- 
velopments in  what  had  been  the  So- 
viet Union,  and  the  future,  while  far 
from  certain,  appears  to  be  a  bit  clear- 
er at  least  where  the  former  Soviet 
Union  is  concerned.  We  have  also  had 
an  opportunity  to  digest  the  results  of 
the  Persian  Gulf  war  from  an  intel- 
ligence standpoint.  The  passage  of  time 
has,  in  my  view,  improved  our  perspec- 
tive on  this  event. 

It  is  my  hope  that  in  this  session  of 
Congress,  which  will  be  my  last  as 
chairman  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Intelligence,  the  committee  will  be 
able  to  devote  its  attention  to  rethink- 
ing the  management  structure  of  the 
intelligence  community. 

The  time  could  not  be  more  ripe  for 
such  a  review.  The  concerns  which  mo- 
tivated the  creation  of  the  intelligence 
community  after  the  Second  World 
War  have  now  dramatically  changed, 
but  have  been  replaced  by  new  chal- 
lenges and  new  uncertainties.  Indeed, 
it  is  difficult  to  recall  any  point  in  the 
last  40  years  where  such  uncertainty 
exists  with  respect  to  the  international 
situation.  Far  from  being  a  period 
where  we  can  do  without  intelligence, 
the  need  for  intelligence  has  never 
been  greater. 

We  have  an  intelligence  structure, 
however,  that  evolved  over  the  last  40 
years  to  cope  with  a  world  which  is 
now  past,  and  that  structure  is  in  need 
of  considerable  recalibration  and 
streamlining.  At  the  same  time,  fund- 
ing for  intelligence  must  inevitably  de- 
cline, and,  indeed,  can  decline,  in  my 
view,  without  damaging  our  national 
security  interests. 

President  Bush,  as  we  know,  has  al- 
ready set  in  motion  a  comprehensive 
review  of  the  intelligence  structure 
within  the  executive  branch.  The  ad- 
ministration's goal  is  to  have  specific 
legislative  proposals  to  the  Congress  in 
time  to  be  considered  in  this  year's 
budget  cycle.  I  applaud  this  initiative, 
and  look  forward  to  working  with  the 
administration  in  a  spirit  of  coopera- 
tion and  common  purpose  to  craft 
changes  which  will  lead  to  a  stronger 
intelligence  capability,  albeit  in  a  time 
of  shrinking  resources.  I  am  convinced 
this  can  and  should  be  done. 

At  the  same  time.  I  think  our  process 
will  be  better  served  by  several  reform 
proposals  being  offered,  rather  than 
our  simply  reacting  to  a  single  pro- 
posal offered  by  the  administration. 


I  am,  therefore,  Mr.  President,  today 
introducing  a  bill  to  restructure  the 
U.S.  intelligence  community,  the  Intel- 
ligence Reorganization  Act  of  1992. 
This  bill  was  developed  as  a  result  of, 
and  reflects,  the  work  done  last  year 
by  the  committee  and  its  staff. 

Before  highlighting  its  key  provi- 
sions, I  want  to  make  several  prelimi- 
nary points. 

First,  I  am  introducing  this  legisla- 
tion now  to  prompt  discussion  of  the 
issues  involved.  I  am  not  wedded  to  any 
particular  proposal  at  this  stage,  and 
will  await  the  results  of  the  legislative 
process  before  making  up  my  mind  as 
to  their  desirability. 

Second.  I  realize  that  several  provi- 
sions of  this  bill  could  be  implemented 
by  the  executive  branch  without  ena- 
bling legislation.  We  may  ultimately 
wish  to  leave  them  to  the  Executive 
without  making  them  law.  but  I  think 
it  is  useful  to  have  them  as  part  of  this 
proposal  in  order  to  spark  discussion  of 
the  issues  which  they  pose. 

Third,  I  recognize  that  some  areas  of 
the  bill  overlap  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services.  I  look 
forward  to  working  with  that  commit- 
tee and  its  distinguished  chairman. 
Senator  Nunn,  to  arrive  at  something 
that  ultimately  makes  sense  to  both 
committees. 

Finally,  in  introducing  this  bill  now, 
I  have  no  intent  to  preempt  other  reor- 
ganization proposals,  either  from  Mem- 
bers of  this  body,  from  the  House  of 
Representatives,  or  the  administration 
itself.  Indeed,  the  distingmshed  chair- 
man of  the  House  Permanent  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence,  Mr. 
McCURDY.  is  today  introducing  similar 
legislation  today  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. While  it  differs  in  some 
respects  from  the  bill  I  am  introducing, 
it  deals  with  most  of  the  same  issues.  I 
see  it  as  a  welcome  contribution  to  the 
debate,  providing  us  with  a  number  of 
additional  ideas  to  consider  in  the 
course  of  our  hearings  on  this  subject. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today,  Mr. 
President,  represents  a  comprehensive 
restructuring  of  the  U.S.  intelligence 
community.  It  has  several  broad  pur- 
poses. 

The  first  and  most  important  is  to 
strengthen  the  management  of  the  in- 
telligence community  at  all  levels.  In 
the  past,  where  there  was  a  clear  tar- 
get for  most  intelligence  collection  and 
analysis,  and  in  an  era  of  rising  re- 
sources, the  need  for  effective,  stream- 
lined management  was  less  critical. 
Now  we  need  to  get  the  most  out  of 
shrinking  resources,  concentrating 
them  where  we  need  them.  We  also 
need  better  integration  of  national  and 
tactical  intelligence  activities.  We  can 
no  longer  afford  to  manage  these  areas 
independent  of  one  another. 

A  second  purpose  is  to  make  existing 
institutions  work  more  effectively.  We 
need  to  create  a  structure  that  elevates 
and    institutionalizes    the    analytical 
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funct!  on.  We  need  a  structure  that  at- 
tracts the  brightest  and  the  best  and 
ensur  is  they  have  a  part  in  the  policy 
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purpose  is  to  institutional- 
relationships  within  the  in- 
telligence community.  I  am  particu- 
(  oncemed  that  the  organizational 
)etween  the  intelligence  commu- 
the  White  House  be  stronger. 
I  share  the  view  that  the  head  of 
nkelligence  community  should  not 
lolicy  advocate,  the  intelligence 
conurjinity  must  be  a  player  in  the 
debates  at  the  White  House — not 
simplj  within  the  National  Security 
apparatus,  but  also  in  support 
otljer  offices  within  the  Executive 
of  the  President  which  have  re- 
8pons|3ilities  with  international  impli- 
And  while  the  intelligence 
mlinity  is  not  in  the  business  of 
policy,  it  cannot  be  isolated 
he  policy  community  it  was  es- 
tablish led  to  serve. 

A  fil  th  purpose  is  to  improve  the  con- 
gress! inal  oversight  of  these  activities, 
(ill  would  provide  for  the  con- 
flrmatiion  of  additional  key  officials 
the  intelligence  community. 
Would  give  the  two  intelligence 
comm  ttees  similar  ability  to  oversee 
both  I  ational  and  tactical  intelligence 
activi  ies. 
Aga:  n 


Mr.  President.  I  do  not  pre- 

this  bill  has  all  the  answers. 

I  pretend  that  it  is  free  of  prob- 

Few  would  accept  it  as  written. 

hlnk  it  poses  the  issues  involved 

well  and  is  a  credible  begin- 

pbint  for  discussion. 

me  now  highlight  the  key  fea- 

of  this   proposal,  starting  with 

propo!  als  for  change  at  the  top. 

bill  would  create  a  new  director 

national  intelligence  to  coordinate 

telligence  activities,  to  serve  as 

President's  principal   intelligence 

and  to  provide  operational  su- 

of  the   Central   Intelligence 


pervis  on 
Agenc  r. 

The  bill  would  make  the  Director  of 
Natioi  al  Intelligence  a  nonvoting  par- 
ticipant in  the  National  Security  Coun- 
cil. E:  isting  law  does  not  provide  any 
such  r  )le  for  the  DCI. 

The  bill  would  also  create  as  a  com- 
mitt©<  of  the  National  Security  Coun- 
cil a  Committee  on  Foreign  Intel- 
ligenc !,  chaired  by  the  President's  Na- 
tional Security  Adviser,  with  member- 


ship composed  of  the  DNI,  the  Sec- 
retaries of  State,  Defense,  and  Com- 
merce, and  such  other  officials  as  the 
President  may  desigrnate.  It  would  be 
the  responsibility  of  this  NSC  Commit- 
tee to  set  the  overall  course  for  the  in- 
telligence community;  to  ensure  that 
the  overall  goals,  policies,  and  resource 
decisions  of  a  particular  administra- 
tion are  translated  into  goals,  prior- 
ities, and  resource  allocations  for  the 
intelligence  community;  and  to  assess, 
on  behalf  of  the  President,  how  the  in- 
telligence community  performs.  Al- 
though there  have  been  such  mecha- 
nisms attempted  in  previous  adminis- 
trations, none  is  provided  for  in  exist- 
ing law,  and  none  exists  today.  I  be- 
lieve it  is  essential  that  this  type  of 
mechanism  exist,  otherwise  the  intel- 
ligence community  may  find  itself  on 
its  own,  out  of  touch  with  what  it  is 
particular  administrations  expect  of  it. 

The  bill  would  restate  the  existing 
duties  and  authorities  of  the  Director 
of  Central  Intelligence,  and  transfer 
them  to  the  new  Director  of  National 
Intelligence.  It  also  calls  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  two  new  Deputy  Direc- 
tors, confirmed  by  the  Senate,  to  assist 
the  Director  in  carrying  out  these  re- 
sponsibilities. 

The  bill  would  create  two  Deputy  Di- 
rectors of  National  Intelligence  to  as- 
sist the  DNI  in  carrying  out  both  of  his 
coordinating  roles.  Thus,  the  bill  pro- 
vides for  a  Deputy  Director  for  Esti- 
mates and  Analysis,  to  carry  out  the 
DNI's  responsibilities  to  provide  intel- 
ligence to  the  President  and  other  sen- 
ior officials  of  the  Government;  and  a 
Deputy  Director  of  National  Intel- 
ligence for  the  intelligence  commu- 
nity, to  carry  out  the  DNI's  commu- 
nity coordination  role. 

The  bill  goes  on  to  elaborate  the  Di- 
rector's responsibilities  in  each  of 
these  areas.  While  generally  these  pro- 
visions reflect  the  DCI's  existing  re- 
sponsibilities as  assigned  by  Executive 
order,  there  are  important  differences 
to  be  noted.  The  bill  also  expressly  pro- 
vides for  a  number  of  mechanisms 
under  the  two  Deputy  Directors  to  ad- 
dress particular  areas  of  responsibility. 

The  Deputy  DNI  for  estimates  and 
analysis,  for  example,  is  given  respon- 
sibility for  producing  estimates,  cur- 
rent intelligence,  and  other  national 
level  analysis.  Provision  is  made  for 
analysts  from  CIA  and  other  agencies 
in  the  intelligence  community  to  be 
transferred  to  this  office.  Indeed,  it  is 
contemplated  that  most  analysts  cur- 
rently assigned  to  the  CIA's  Direc- 
torate for  Intelligence  would  be  shifted 
to  the  new  Deputy  DNI.  leaving  a  much 
reduced  analytical  capability  to  sup- 
port the  operations  of  the  CIA  itself. 
This  arrangement  may  also  make  simi- 
lar reductions  possible  in  the  analyt- 
ical components  of  other  agencies. 

The  DNI's  responsibilities  for  the  in- 
telligence community  itself  remain 
similar  to  those  under  the  existing  ex- 


ecutive order,  but  with  a  few  signifi- 
cant additions.  For  example,  the  bill 
would  make  the  DNI  expressly  respon- 
sible for  approving  the  acquisition  of 
overhead  reconnaissance  systems  to 
support  both  signals  intelligence  and 
imagery  collection.  The  bill  would  also 
require  the  DNI  to  establish  an  inde- 
pendent office  to  evaluate  the  perform- 
ance of  the  intelligence  community,  as 
well  as  require  him  to  establish  a  per- 
manent office  to  provide  warning  to 
policymakers  and  support  in  crises. 
Under  this  bill,  the  existing  intel- 
ligence community  staff  would  be  for- 
mally abolished  and  its  functions  as- 
sumed by  the  new  deputy  or  otherwise 
be  apportioned  pursuant  to  the  bill. 

The  bill  also  provides  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  separate  Director  for  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency,  who  will 
report  directly  to  the  DNI.  and  be  sub- 
ject to  his  supervision  and  operational 
control.  While  this  would  create  a 
measure  of  separation  for  CIA  from  the 
DNI  himself,  it  would  leave  the  DNI 
with  direct  responsibility  for  agency 
operations. 

The  bill  also  contemplates  new  func- 
tions for  the  CIA.  For  the  first  time. 
CIA  would  be  made  responsible  for  co- 
ordinating all  intelligence  collection 
by  human  agents,  both  overt  and  clan- 
destine, to  ensure  that  all  U.S.  require- 
ments for  this  type  of  collection  are 
being  satisfied  in  the  most  efficacious, 
risk-free  manner.  No  agency  performs 
this  function  under  existing  oper- 
ational arrangements.  This  is  not  in- 
tended to  mean  that  the  CIA  will  take 
over  the  humint  operations  of  other 
agencies.  We  are  talking  here  only  of 
making  the  overall  system  more  effec- 
tive. 

The  bill  also  would  considerably  en- 
hance the  DNI's  authorities  with  re- 
spect to  the  intelligence  community, 
particularly  in  terms  of  giving  him  au- 
thority to  make  overall  policy  and  re- 
source decisions,  and  to  shift  personnel 
and  resources  to  deal  with  crises. 

Under  the  bill,  the  National  Foreign 
Intelligence  Program  would  become  a 
separate  line  item  in  the  President's 
budget,  rather  than  being  a  part  of  the 
Defense  Department  budget.  It  would 
be  appropriated  to  the  DNI.  who  would 
allocate  funds  to  recipients  within  the 
intelligence  community,  rather  than 
having  these  funds  come  through  the 
Department  of  Defense  or  be  appro- 
priated to  other  departments  or  agen- 
cies within  the  intelligence  commu- 
nity. 

The  bill  also  provides  for  streamlin- 
ing and  strengthening  the  organiza- 
tional arrangements  for  intelligence 
within  the  Department  of  Defense.  It 
calls  for  the  designation  of  an  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Defense  for  Intel- 
ligence, consolidating  the  functions 
currently  carried  out  by  five  separate 
offices  within  the  office  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense.  It  also  would  clarify 
the  role  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense 


vis-a-vis  the  DCI.  and  provide  for  DOD 
management  of  a  new  tactical  intel- 
ligence program,  consolidating,  for 
purposes  of  policy  and  resource  man- 
agement, the  tactical  intelligence  ac- 
tivities of  the  military  departments. 
This  is  key.  I  believe,  to  getting  con- 
trol of  tactical  intelligence  activities 
and  making  them  consistent  and  com- 
plementary of  national  intelligence  ac- 
tivities. 

The  bill  would  also  provide  statutory 
authority  for  several  intelligence  com- 
ponents within  DOD. 

The  National  Security  Agency,  cre- 
ated by  order  of  President  Truman  in 
1952,  would  be  established  pursuant  to 
law.  Its  functions  would  be  similar  to 
those  under  existing  arrangements, 
with  the  exception  that  it  would  have 
sole  responsibility  within  the  intel- 
ligence community,  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  DNI,  for  the  procurement 
and  operation  of  overhead  reconnais- 
sance systems  to  support  signals  intel- 
ligence collection.  Under  existing  ar- 
rangements, this  function  is  performed 
by  a  separate  office  within  the  intel- 
ligence community. 

There  would  be  a  new  defense  agency 
created  under  the  bill,  called  the  Na- 
tional Imagery  Agency.  The  bill  con- 
templates the  new  agency  performing 
for  imagery  collection  and  analysis,  a 
role  similar  to  that  which  NSA  plays 
for  signals  intelligence.  While  it  is  not 
contemplated  that  the  new  agency  will 
itself  carry  out  all  such  activities,  it 
would  be  responsible  for  coordinating 
and  synchronizing  such  activities  in 
satisfaction  of  the  requirements  of  the 
Government  as  a  whole  for  imagery 
collection.  It.  too.  would  have  sole  re- 
sponsibility within  the  intelligence 
community,  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  DNI.  for  the  procurement  and  oper- 
ation of  overhead  reconnaissance  sys- 
tems to  support  imagery  collection. 
The  bill  leaves  it  to  the  DCI  and  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  jointly  to  determine 
precisely  which  elements  of  the  Intel- 
ligence community  will  be  transferred 
to  the  new  agency. 

The  Defense  Intelligence  Agency  is 
also  given  a  statutory  charter  by  the 
bill.  While  its  principal  responsibilities 
under  the  bill  are  similar  to  its  exist- 
ing responsibilities,  the  bill  gives  DIA 
new  authorities  to  carry  out  these 
functions  within  DOD  and  the  intel- 
ligence community. 

The  bill  also  mandates  that  the  mili- 
tary departments  themselves  continue 
to  maintain  sufficient  collection  and 
analytical  capabilities  to  satisfy  na- 
tional and  departmental  requirements. 
It  is  abundantly  clear  that  the  intel- 
ligence community  depends  heavily 
upon  the  military  services  to  carry  out 
its  mission.  Indeed,  it  could  not  be 
done  without  them.  Thus,  in  streamlin- 
ing and  enhancing  the  authorities  of 
the  management  structure  above  the 
military  departments,  it  is  absolutely 
essential  that  each  of  them  continue  to 


provide  sufficient  manpower  and  re- 
sources to  the  intelligence  business, 
not  only  to  satisfy  their  own  service- 
unique  requirements,  but  those  of  the 
entire  government. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  the  bill  would 
amend  the  Senate  Resolution  estab- 
lishing the  Select  Committee  on  Intel- 
ligence to  grive  it  jurisdiction  over  tac- 
tical intelligence  activities.  Our  House 
counterpart  committee  has  had  this  ju- 
risdiction since  its  inception  while  the 
Senate  Intelligence  Committee  has 
not.  As  a  practical  matter,  it  is  simply 
impossible  for  us  to  carry  out  our  re- 
sponsibilities for  national  intelligence 
programs  without  considering  how  tac- 
tical intelligence  programs  interact 
with  and  complement  national  pro- 
grams. I  think  it  is  time  that  the  juris- 
dictions of  the  two  intelligence  com- 
mittees be  made  consistent  on  this 
point. 

In  conclusion,  I  recognize  that  this 
bill  deals  with  an  area  where  there  is 
necessarily  little  public  awareness. 
There  is  relatively  little  appreciation 
of  the  existing  framework  for  intel- 
ligence activities  among  the  American 
people,  much  less  an  appreciation  of 
where  the  problem  areas  are,  and  which 
solutions  should  be  adopted  to  fix 
them.  And  yet  we  have  to  legislate  in 
public  and  can  do  so  only  if  we  are  able 
to  achieve  a  consensus  within  the  two 
Houses  of  Congress  and  with  the  ad- 
ministration. 

This  bill  is  an  attempt  to  provide  a 
focus  for  this  public  debate.  It  is  a 
starting  point  for  discussion.  It  raises  a 
number  of  serious,  complicated  issues; 
indeed,  some  are  far  more  complicated 
than  my  statement  today  suggests.  I 
recognize  that.  There  will  be  opportu- 
nities in  the  months  ahead  to  discuss 
them  in  the  depth,  and  with  the  seri- 
ousness they  deserve.  We  are  not  going 
to  act  precipitously,  and  we  are  going 
to  keep  an  open  mind. 

Before  I  yield  the  floor,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  bill  and  a  section-by-section 
explanation  of  the  bill's  provisions  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2198 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hotise  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 
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(a)  Short  Tn-LE.— This  Act  may  be  cited  as 
the  "Intellig-ence  Reorganization  Act  of 
1992". 

(b)  Table  of  Contents.— The  table  of  con- 
tents for  this  Act  is  as  follows: 

Sec.  1.  Short  title:  table  of  contents. 
Sec.  2.  Findings  and  purposes. 
Sec.  3.  Definitions. 

TITLE  I— THE  NATIONAL  SECURTTy 
COUNCIL 
Sec.  101.  Participation  of  the  Director  of  Na- 
tional Intelligence  in  the  Na- 
tional Security  Council. 


Sec.  102.  Establishment  of  a  Committee  on 

Foreign  Intelligence. 
TITLE  n— THE  DIRECTOR  OF  NATIONAL 
INTELLIGENCE 

Sec.  201.  Appointment  of  Director  and  Dep- 
uty Directors  of  National  Intel- 
ligence. 

Sec.  202.  Responsibilities  and  authorities  of 
the  Director  of  National  Intel- 
ligence. 

Sec.  203.  Submission  of  a  separate  budget  for 
the  National  Foreign  Intel- 
ligence Program. 

TITLE    III— THE   INTELLIGENCE   ACTIVI- 
TIES   OF    THE    DEPARTMENT    OF    DE- 
FENSE 
Subtitle  A— Office  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense 

Sec.  301.  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
Intelligence. 

Sec.  302.  Responsibilities  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  pertaining  to  the  Na- 
tional Foreign  Intelligence  Pro- 
gram. 

Sec.  303.  Resource  mana^-ement  for  Defense 
intelligence  programs. 
Subtitle  B— The  National  Security  Agency 

Sec.  311.  Establishment  of  National  Security 
Agency. 
Subtitle  C— The  National  Imagery  Agency 

Sec.  321.  Establishment  of  National  Imagery 
Agency. 

Subtitle  D— The  Defense  Intelligence  Agency 

Sec.  331.  Establishment  of  the  Defense  Intel- 
ligence Agency. 

Sec.  332.  Responsibilities  of  the  Agency. 

Sec.  333.  Authorities    of   the    Director.    De- 
fense Intelligence  Agency. 
Subtitle  E>— The  Military  Departments 

Sec.  341.  Intelligence     capabilities     of     the 

military  departments. 
TITLE  IV— CONGRESSIONAL  OVERSIGHT 

Sec.  401.  Inclusion  of  tactical  military  intel- 
ligence activities  within  juris- 
diction of  Select  Committee  on 
Intelligence. 

TITLE  V— TRANSFER  OF  FUNCTIONS  AND 
SAVINGS  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  501.  Definitions. 

Sec.  502.  Transfer  of  functions. 

Sec.  503.  Determinations  of  certain  func- 
tions by  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget. 

Sec.  504.  Personnel  provisions. 

Sec.  505.  Delegation  and  assignment. 

Sec.  506.  Reorganization. 

Sec.  507.  Rules. 

Sec.  508.  Transfer  and  allocations  of  appro- 
priations and  personnel. 

Sec.  509.  Incidental  transfers. 

Sec.  510.  Effect  on  personnel. 

Sec.  511.  Savings  provisions. 

Sec.  512.  Separability. 

Sec.  513.  Transition. 

Sec.  514.  References. 

TITLE  VI— EFFECTIVE  DATE 

Sec.  601.  Effective  date. 

SEC.  2.  FINDINGS  AND  PURPOSES. 

(a)  Findings.— The  Congress  makes  the  fol- 
lowing findings; 

(1)  The  principal  threat  to  the  United 
States  which  prompted  the  Congress  to  es- 
tablish a  permanent,  peacetime  intelligence 
capability  at  the  end  of  World  War  U.  name- 
ly the  threat  posed  to  the  United  States  and 
its  allies  by  the  hostile  actions  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  other  Communist  States,  has  now 
considerably  diminished. 

(2)  At  the  same  time  it  is  clear  that  the 
United  States  must  maintain  an  intelligence 
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capal  ility,  in  its  own  national  interests,  to 
collect  and  analyze  information  concerning 
events  which  may  threaten  its  secu- 

to  be  in  a  position  to  anticipate  and  re- 
to  such  events  in  an  effective  and 
tlme^  manner. 

rhe  existing  framework  for  the  conduct 

ited  States  intelligence  activities,  es- 
tablished by  the  National  Security  Act  of 

ttas  evolved  largely  without  changes  to 

0  -iglnal  statutory  framework,  but  rather 
natter  of  Executive  order  or  directive. 

1  irge    part,    this    evolution    has    been 
pronf)ted  by  advances  in  technology  or  by  ad 

developments  in  mission  and  cir- 
cumAance,  rather  than  reflecting  an  overall 
scheifie.  design,  or  purpose. 

While  the  Director  of  Central  Intel- 
:e  has  had  an  overall,  coordinating  role 
Jnited  States  intelligence  activities, 
existing  law  and  by  Executive  order, 
the  Director  has  lacked  sufficient  au- 
ies  to  exercise  this  responsibility  effec- 
.  leaving  control  largely  decentralized 
wlthfc  elements  of  the  Intelligence  Commu- 
Similarly.  the  Secretary  of  Defense  has 
hlsto  Ically  played  a  relatively  weak  role  in 
coort  Inating  intelligence  activities  within 
I  epartment  of  Defense. 
AThile  a  decentralized  management  sys- 
lay  have  served  United  States  interests 
durir  j  a  period  of  rising  resources,  and 
wherf  the  principal  targets  for  United  States 
gathering  and  analysis  were 
the  need  of  strengthened  centralized 
ement  is  greater  in  a  period  of  decUn- 
rAsources  and  where  United  States  inter- 
I  round  the  world  are  less  clear. 
[t  is  also  apparent  that  while,  on  bal- 
the  Intelligence  Community  has  well 
United  States  security  interests  over 
decades  of  its  existence,  it  has  not. 
various  reasons,  performed  as  well  as  it 
,.  Civilian  and  military  intelligence  are 
11  integrated:  unwarranted  duplication 
a  problem;  and  intelligence  remains 
isolated  from  the  governmental  process 
created  to  serve. 
Purposes.— The  purposes  of  this  Act 
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(b) 
are — 

(1)  to  provide  a  framework  for  the  im- 
prove i  management  of  United  States  intel- 
ligen  :e  activities  at  all  levels  and  within  all 
Intel  igence  disciplines; 

(2)  to  provide  an   Institutional   structure 
that  ¥ill  better  ensure  that  the  Intelligence 
Comifiunity  serves  the  needs  of  the  Govern- 
as  a  whole  in  an  effective  and  timely 


»  clarify  by  law  the  responsibilities  of 
Unitt  d  States  intelligence  agencies;  and 

(4)  X)  improve  the  congressional  oversight 
of  ini  Blligence  activities. 

SEC.  3    DEFINmONS. 

Th(  National  Security  Act  of  1947  (50 
U.S.C.  401  et  seq.)  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  section  2  the  following  new  section: 

"SEC.  I.  DEFINITIONS. 

•a4  used  in  this  Act— 

the  term  "commissioned  officer  of  the 
Arm4l  Forces'  does  not  include  a  commis- 
warrant  officer: 
the  term  'Intelligence  Community'  in- 


A) 


the  Office  of  the  Director  of  National 
Intelligence,  the  Office  of  the  Deputy  Direc- 
National  Intelligence  for  the  Intel- 
ligence Community,  and  the  Office  of  the 
y  Director  of  National  Intelligence  for 
Estiv  lates  and  Analysis  (as  established  under 
sectii  n  102): 

"(B  )  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  (as 
estab  ished  by  section  102  of  this  Act); 

"(C  I  the  National  Security  Agency  (as  es- 
Ubll4hed  by  section  208  of  this  Act): 


"(D)  the  Defense  Intelligence  Agency: 

"(E)  the  National  Imagery  Agency  (as  es- 
Ublished  by  section  209  of  this  Act): 

"(F)  the  offices  within  the  Department  of 
Defense  for  the  collection  of  specialized  na- 
tional foreign  intelligence  through  recon- 
naissance programs; 

"(G)  the  Intelligence  elements  of  the 
Army,  the  Navy,  the  Air  Force,  the  Marine 
Corps,  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation, 
the  Department  of  the  Treasury,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  and  the  Drug  Enforcement 
Administration;  and 

"(H)  the  Bureau  of  Intelligence  and  Re- 
search of  the  Department  of  State; 

"(3)  the  term  'intelligence'  means  informa- 
tion relating  to  the  capabilities,  intentions. 
or  activities  of  foreign  powers,  organiza- 
tions, or  persons: 

"(4)  the  terms  'national  intelligence"  and 
'intelligence  related  to  the  national  secu- 
rity'— 

"(A)  each  refer  to  intelligence  which  per- 
tains to  the  interests  of  the  Government 
generally,  rather  than  to  the  interests  of  a 
single  department  or  agency  of  Government, 
or  to  a  component  of  such  department  or 
agency:  and 

"(B)  do  not  refer  to  intelligence  necessary 
to  plan  or  conduct  tactical  military  oper- 
ations by  United  States  armed  forces:  and 

"(5)  the  term  'National  Foreign  Intel- 
ligence Program'  refers  to  all  programs, 
projects,  and  activities  of  the  Intelligence 
Community  which  are  intended  to  produce 
national  intelligence:  and 

""(6)  the  term  "overhead  reconnaissance 
systems'  includes  satellite  and  airborne  re- 
connaissance systems.". 

TITLE  I— THE  NATIONAL  SECURITY 
COUNCIL 

SEC.  101.  PARTICIPATION  OF  THE  DIRECTOR  OF 
NATIONAL  INTELLIGENCE  IN  THE 
NATIONAL  SECinUTY  COUNCIL 

Section  101  of  the  National  Security  Act  of 
1947  (50  U.S.C.  402)  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(h)  The  Director  of  National  Intelligence 
(or.  in  his  absence,  a  Deputy  Director  of  Na- 
tional Intelligence)  may,  in  his  role  as  prin- 
cipal intelligence  adviser  to  the  National  Se- 
curity Council  and  subject  to  the  direction  of 
the  President,  attend  and  participate  in 
meetings  of  the  National  Security  Council. 
The  Director  (or,  in  his  absence,  the  Deputy 
Director)  shall  not  be  entitled  to  vote  on  any 
policy  matter  before  the  National  Security 
Council.". 

SEC.  102.  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  A  COMMITTEE  ON 
FOREIGN  INTELUGENCE. 

Section  101  of  the  National  Security  Act  of 
1947  (50  U.S.C.  402).  as  amended  by  section  101 
of  this  Act.  is  further  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(i)(l)(A)  There  is  established  within  the 
National  Security  Council  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Intelligence  (hereafter  in  this  sub- 
section referred  to  as  the  'Committee') 
which  shall  be  composed  of  the  Director  of 
National  Intelligence,  the  Secretary  of 
State,  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce,  or  their  respective  dep- 
uties, the  Assistant  to  the  President  for  Na- 
tional Security  Affairs,  and  such  other  mem- 
bers as  the  President  may  designate. 

"(B)  The  Assistant  to  the  President  for  Na- 
tional Security  Affairs  shall  serve  as  chair- 
man of  the  Committee. 

"(2)  The  function  of  the  Committee  shall 
be  to  establish,  consistent  with  the  policy 
and  objectives  of  the  President,  the  overall 
requirements  and  priorities  for  the  Intel- 
ligence Community  and,  regularly,  to  assess, 
on  behalf  of  the  President,  how  effectively 


the  Intelligence  Community  has  performed 
its  responsibilities  under  this  Act.". 
TITLE  n— THE  DIRECTOR  OF  NATIONAL 
INTELLIGENCE 
SEC.  201.  APPOINTMENT  OF  DIRECTOR  AND  DEP- 
UTY  DIRECTORS   OF   NATIONAL    IN- 
TEUJGENCE. 

(a)  In  General.— Section  102(a)  of  the  Na- 
tional Security  Act  of  1947  (50  U.S.C.  403(a)) 
is  amended — 

(1)  by  inserting  "(1)"  immediately  after 
"(a)"; 

(2)  in  the  first  sentence — 

(A)  by  striking  "under  the  National  Secu- 
rity Council";  and 

(B)  by  striking  "with  a  Director"  and  all 
that  follows  through  ""disability";  and 

(3)  by  striking  the  second  sentence  and 
subsections  (b)  through  (f)  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"'(2)(A)  There  shall  be  a  Director  of  Na- 
tional Intelligence  who  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate— 

"(i)  who  shall  serve  as  head  of  the  United 
States  Intelligence  Community  and  shall  act 
as  the  principal  intelligence  adviser  to  the 
F*resident:  and 

"(ii)  who  shall  exercise  authority,  direc- 
tion, and  control  over  the  Central  Intel- 
ligence Agency. 

"'(B)  The  Director  of  National  Intelligence 
shall  be  subject  to  the  policy  directives  of 
the  President  and  the  National  Security 
Council. 

"(b)  To  assist  the  Director  of  National  In- 
telligence in  carrying  out  his  responsibilities 
under  this  Act.  there  shall  be — 

"(1)  a  Deputy  Director  of  National  Intel- 
ligence for  the  Intelligence  Community,  who 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
and  who  shall  carry  out  such  duties  as  the 
Director  may  assign  with  respect  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  United  States  Intel- 
ligence Community:  and 

"(2)  a  Deputy  Director  of  National  Intel- 
ligence for  Estimates  and  Analysis,  who 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
and  who  shall  carry  out  such  duties  as  the 
Director  may  assign  with  respect  to  his  re- 
sponsibilities as  described  in  section  103(a). 

"(c)  At  any  one  time,  either  the  Director  of 
National  Intelligence  or  the  Deputy  Director 
of  National  Intelligence  for  the  Intelligence 
Community,  but  not  both,  shall  be  drawn 
from  among  the  commissioned  officers  of  the 
Armed  Forces,  whether  in  an  active  or  re- 
tired status.  The  Director  of  the  Central  In- 
telligence Agency  and  the  Deputy  Director 
of  National  Intelligence  for  Estimates  and 
Analysis  shall  be  individuals  who  are  not 
such  officers.  An  individual  appointed  from 
among  the  commissioned  officers  of  the 
Armed  Forces  shall  be  a  general  or  flag  offi- 
cer in  the  grade  of  General  or  Admiral,  or 
shall  be  promoted  into  such  grade  upon  ap- 
pointment, or  shall,  if  retired,  have  pre- 
viously attained  such  grade. 

"(d)(1)  A  commissioned  officer  of  the 
Armed  Forces  appointed  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (c),  while  serving  in  such  position— 

"(A)  shall  not  be  subject  to  supervision  or 
control  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  or  by 
any  officer  or  employee  of  the  Department  of 
Defense: 

"(B)  shall  not  exercise,  by  reason  of  his  or 
her  status  as  a  commissioned  officer,  any  su- 
pervision or  control  with  respect  to  any  of 
the  military  or  civilian  personnel  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  except  as  authorized  by 
this  title:  and 

"(C)  shall  not  be  counted  against  the  num- 
bers and  percentages  of  commissioned  offi- 


cers of  the  rank  and  grade  of  such  officer  au- 
thorized for  the  military  department  of 
which  he  is  a  member. 

"(2)  Except  as  provided  in  subparagraph 
(A)  or  (B)  of  paragraph  (1),  the  appointment 
of  a  commissioned  officer  of  the  Armed 
Forces  pursuant  to  subsection  (c)  shall  in  no 
way  affect  the  status,  position,  rank,  or 
grade  of  such  officer  in  the  Armed  Forces,  or 
any  emolument,  perquisite,  right,  privilege, 
or  benefit  Incident  to  or  arising  out  of  any 
such  status,  position,  rank,  or  grade. 

"(3)  Such  commissioned  officer  of  the 
Armed  Forces  appointed  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (c),  while  serving  in  such  position, 
shall  continue  to  receive  military  pay  and 
allowances  (including  retired  or  retainer 
pay)  payable  to  a  commissioned  officer  of  his 
grade  and  length  of  service  for  which  the  ap- 
propriate military  department  shall  be  reim- 
bursed ffom  funds  available  to  the  Director 
of  National  Intelligence.  In  addition  to  any 
pay  or  allowance  payable  under  this  sub- 
section, such  officer  shall  also  receive,  out  of 
funds  available  to  the  Director  of  National 
Intelligence,  annual  compensation  in  an 
amount  by  which  the  annual  rate  of  com- 
pensation payable  for  such  position  exceeds 
the  total  of  his  annual  rate  of  military  pay 
(including  retired  and  retainer  pay)  and  al- 
lowances. 

"(e)  The  offices  of  the  Deputy  Directors  of 
National  Intelligence  shall  constitute  a  Na- 
tional Intelligence  Center  which  shall  be  lo- 
cated in  the  same  office  building  as  that  of 
the  Director  of  National  Intelligence.". 

(b)  Amendments  to  Title  5.  United  States 
CODE.— (1)  Section  5312  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  undesignated  para- 
graph: 

"Director  of  National  Intelligence.". 

(2)  Section  5314  of  such  title  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
undesignated  paragraphs: 

"Director  of  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency. 

"Deputy  Director  of  National  Intelligence 
for  the  Intelligence  Community. 

"Deputy  Director  of  National  Intelligence 
for  Estimates  and  Analysis.". 

SEC.  202.  RESPONSIBILITIES  AND  AUTHORITIES 
OF  THE  DIRECTOR  OF  NA'HONAL  IN- 
TELUGENCE. 

(a)  In  General.— The  National  Security 
Act  of  1947  (50  U.S.C.  401  et  seq.)  is  amend- 
ed— 

(1)  by  redesignating  section  103  as  section 
106;  and 

(2)  by  striking  section  102a  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following  new  sections: 
"SEC.  103.  RESPONSIBIU'nES  OF  THE  DIRECTOR 

OF  NATIONAL  INTELUGENCE. 

"(a)  Provision  of  Intelligence.— Under 
the  direction  of  the  National  Security  Coun- 
cil, the  Director  of  National  Intelligence 
shall  be  responsible  for  providing  timely,  ob- 
jective intelligence,  independent  of  political 
considerations  or  bias  and  based  upon  all 
sources  available  to  the  United  States  Intel- 
ligence Community— 

"(1)  to  the  President;  and 

"(2)  where  appropriate — 

"(A)  to  the  heads  of  departments  and  agen- 
cies of  the  executive  branch; 

"(B)  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  and  senior  military  commanders:  and 

"(C)  to  the  Senate  and  House  of  Represent- 
atives and  the  appropriate  committees 
thereof. 

"(b)  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  COUNCIL  AND  OF- 
FICE.—(1)(  A)  There  is  esUblished  the  Na- 
tional Intelligence  Council  (hereafter  in  this 
section  referred  to  as  the  'Council'),  com- 
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posed  of  senior  analysts  within  the  Intel- 
ligence Community,  who  shall  be  appointed 
by,  and  serve  at  the  pleasure  of,  the  Director 
of  National  Intelligence. 
"(B)  The  Council  shall  be  responsible  for— 
"(1)  the  production  of  national  Intelligence 
estimates  for  the  Government,  which  shall, 
among  other  things,  convey,  as  appropriate, 
alternative  views  held  by  elements  of  the  In- 
telligence Community;  and 

"(ii)  otherwise  assisting  the  Director  in 
carrying  out  the  responsibilities  described  in 
subsection  (a). 

"(C)  Within  their  respective  areas  of  exper- 
tise and  under  the  direction  of  the  Director, 
the  members  of  the  Council  shall  constitute 
the  senior  intelligence  advisers  of  the  Intel- 
ligence Community  for  purposes  of  rep- 
resenting the  views  of  the  Intelligence  Com- 
munity within  the  Government. 

"(D)  The  Director  shall  make  available  to 
the  Council  such  number  of  staff  as  may  be 
necessary  to  permit  the  Council  to  carry  out 
its  responsibilities  under  this  paragraph. 

"(2)  There  is  established  under  the  Deputy 
Director  of  National  Intelligence  for  Esti- 
mates and  Analysis  an  Office  of  Intelligence 
Analysis  that  shall  be  headed  by  a  director 
appointed  by.  and  serving  at  the  pleasure  of. 
the  Director  of  National  Intelligence.  The 
Office  shall  be  composed  of  analysts  assigned 
to  agencies  within  the  Intelligence  Commu- 
nity and  shall  be  responsible  for  preparing 
all  current  Intelligence  and  other  analysis 
that  is  intended  to  be  disseminated  within 
the  Government  as  a  whole. 

"(c)  As  Head  of  the  Intelligence  Commu- 
nity.—In  his  capacity  as  head  of  the  Intel- 
ligence Community,  the  Director  shall,  at  a 
minimum,  be  responsible  for— 

"(1)  developing  and  presenting  to  the 
President  and  the  Congress  an  annual  budget 
for  the  National  Foreign  Intelligence  Pro- 
gram of  the  United  States; 

"(2)  managing  the  collection  capabilities  of 
the  Intelligence  Community  to  ensure  the 
satisfaction  of  national  requirements; 

"(3)  promoting  and  evaluating  the  utility 
of  national  intelligence  to  consumers  within 
the  Government: 

"(4)  eliminating  waste  and  unnecessary  du- 
plication within  the  Intelligence  Conrmiu- 
nlty; 

"(5)  providing  guidance,  direction,  and  ap- 
proval for  the  procurement  and  operation  of 
overhead  reconnaissance  systems  pursuant 
to  sections  208  and  209  of  this  Act.  to  ensure 
appropriate  compatibility  and  integration  of 
such  systems;  and 

"(6)  protecting  intelligence  sources  and 
methods  from  unauthorized  disclosure. 

"(d)  Establishment  of  Office  and 
Board.— (1)  There  is  established  under  the 
Deputy  Director  of  National  Intelligence  for 
the  Intelligence  Community  an  Office  for 
Warning  and  Crisis  Support  that  shall  be 
composed  of  full-time  senior  representatives 
of  the  Intelligence  Community  appointed  by 
the  Director  of  National  Intelligence.  The 
Office  shall  be  headed  by  a  director  ap- 
pointed by.  and  serving  at  the  pleasure  of, 
the  Director  of  National  Intelligence.  The 
Office  shall  be  responsible  for— 

"(A)  identifying  on  a  regular,  continuing 
basis,  using  all  available  intelligence,  any 
immediate  threat  to  the  national  security  of 
the  United  States,  or  any  area  or  cir- 
cumstance where  United  States  intervention 
or  involvement  is,  or  may  become,  necessary 
or  desirable; 

"(B)  providing  to  the  President  and  other 
senior  officials  options  pertaining  to  such 
intervention  or  involvement: 

"(C)  providing  intelligence  support  during 
periods  of  crisis  to  the  President  and  other 
senior  officials,  as  appropriate:  and 


"(D)  otherwise  assisting  the  Director  of 
National  Intelligence  in  carrying  out  the  re- 
sponsibilities described  in  subsection  (c). 

"(2)  The  Director  shall  establish  a  board, 
under  his  control,  composed  of  experienced 
current  or  former  Government  officials, 
without  conflicting  allegiances  to  particular 
elements  of  the  Intelligence  Community— 

"(A)  to  provide  a  full-time  capability  to 
evaluate  objectively  the  quality  and  timeli- 
ness of  intelligence  support  provided  the 
Government:  and 

"(B)  otherwise  to  assist  the  Director  of  Na- 
tional Intelligence  in  carrying  out  the  re- 
sponsibilities described  in  subsection  (c). 

-SEC.  104.  SIKUCTURE  OF  THE  CENTRAL  INTEL- 
UGENCE AGENCY. 

"(a)  Appointment  of  Director,  Central 
Intelligence  agency.— There  shall  be  a  Di- 
rector of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency, 
who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate. Subject  to  the  authority,  direction,  and 
control  of  the  Director  of  National  Intel- 
ligence, the  Director  shall  be  responsible 
for— 

"(1)  collecting  intelligence  through  human 
sources  and  by  other  appropriate  means,  ex- 
cept that  the  Agency  shall  have  no  police, 
subpoena,  or  law  enforcement  powers,  or  in- 
ternal security  functions: 

"(2)  providing  overall  direction  for  the  col- 
lection of  intelligence  through  human 
sources  by  elements  of  the  Intelligence  Com- 
munity to  make  the  most  effective  use  of  re- 
sources and  to  minimize  the  risks  to  the 
United  States  and  those  involved  in  such  col- 
lection, except  that  responsibility  for  carry- 
ing out  such  collection  shall  remain  in  the 
existing  elements  of  the  Intelligence  Com- 
munity which  perform  such  functions: 

"(3)  performing  such  additional  services  of 
common  concern  to  the  Intelligence  Commu- 
nity as  the  Director  of  National  Intelligence 
determines  can  be  more  efficiently  accom- 
plished centrally;  and 

"(4)  performing  such  other  functions  and 
duties  related  to  intelligence  affecting  the 
national  security  as  the  President  or  the  Na- 
tional Security  Council  may  direct,  includ- 
ing the  carrying  out  of  such  covert  actions 
as  are  authorized  by  the  President  under 
title  V  of  this  Act. 

"(b)  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  ASSISTANT  DEPUTY 

Director  for  OPERA-noNs.— (D  There  shall 
be  within  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  an 
Assistant  Deputy  Director  for  Operations 
(Military  Support),  who  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  Director  of  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency,  after  consultation  with  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Cliiefs  of  Staff,  from  among 
the  general  or  Hag  officers  of  the  Armed 
Services  and  shall  carry  the  grade  of  Major 
CJeneral  or  Rear  Admiral. 

"(2)  The  Assistant  Deputy  Director  for  Op- 
erations (Military  Support)  shall— 

"(A)  serve  jus  the  principal  liaison  of  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  to  facilitate  the  collection 
of  intelligence  through  the  use  of  human 
sources:  and 

"(B)  otherwise  assist  the  Director  of  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  with  the  respon- 
sibilities described  in  subsection  (a)(2). 
-SEC.  105.  AUTHORITIES  OF  THE  DIRECTOR  W 
NA^nONAL  INTELUGENCE. 

"(a)  ACCESS  TO  INTELUGENCE.— Each  com- 
ponent of  the  Intelligence  Community  shall 
provide  access  to  the  Director  of  National  In- 
telligence to  any  intelligence  related  to  the 
national  security  collected  by  that 
component. 

"(b)  USE  OF  Funds.— The  Director  of  Na- 
tional Intelligence  shall  be  responsible  for 
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a:  location,  obllgration,  and  expenditure 
fiu(a  within  the  National  Foreigm  Intel- 
Program  budget  for  the  purpose  of 
jg  national  objectives. 
Role  of  DNl  in  Reprogramming.— No 
made   available   under   the   National 
Intelligence  Program  may  be  repro- 
d  by  any  component  of  the  Intel- 
Community   without  the  prior   ap- 
of     the     Director     of     National 
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"(d)      REPROGRAMMING      PROCEDURES.— The 

Direct  or  of  National  Intelligence  may  repro- 
gram  'unds  within  the  National  Foreign  In- 
telllg(  nee  Program  In  accordance  with  es- 
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Use  of  Reserve  for  Contingencies.— 

I  Irector  of  National  Intelligence  shall 

luthority  to  obligate  or  expend  funds 

t,he  Reserve  for  Contingencies  of  the 

Intelligence  Agency  for  any  intel- 

or  intelligence-related  activity  of  the 

gence  Community  In  accordance  with 

502  of  this  Act. 
Temporary  Reassignment  of  Person- 
Notwithstanding  any  other  provisions 
.  the  Director  of  National  Intelligence 
emporarlly  reassign,  for  any  period  or 
totaling  not  more  than  180  days,  any 
assigned  to  a  particular  program 
the    National    Foreign    Intelligence 
to  any  other  program  within  the 
Foreign   Intelligence   Program   in 
to  satisfy  national  requirements  of  a 
priority  if.  before  such  reassignment. 
Director  of  National  Intelligence- 
notifies  the  head  of  the  component  of 
l4telligence  Community  to  which  the  In- 
is  currently  assigned; 
provides  a  reasonable  opportunity  for 
lead  to  appeal  such  action  to  the  Presi- 
md 

notifies  the  Permanent  Select  Com- 

on  Intelligence  of  the  House  of  Rep- 

and  the  Select  Committee  on 

of  the  Senate  of  the  proposed  re- 
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Intelligence  priorities.— Under  the 
of  the  National  Security  Council. 
4irector  of  National  Intelligence  is  au- 
to direct  the  use  of  any  collection 
within  the  Intelligence  Commu- 
In   order   to   satisfy   a   priority   intel- 
requirement  of  the  United  States. 
Coordination  With  Foreign  Govern- 
— Under  the  direction  of  the  National 
Council,  the  Director  of  National 

shall   coordinate   the   relation- 

between  elements  of  the  Intelligence 

and  the  intelligence  or  security 

of  foreign  governments. 

Preparation    of    National    Istel- 

ANALYSES.— The    Director    of    Na- 

Intelligence  may  direct  the  prepara- 

of  intelligence  analyses  to  satisfy  na- 

requirements  by  any  element  or  ele- 

of  the  Intelligence  Community  after 

consultation  with  the  head  or 

of     the     department     or     agency 
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Use  of  Personnel.— The  Director  of 
National  Intelligence  shall  institute  policies 
jrograms  within  the  Intelligence  Com- 
mun  ty  to  provide  for  the  rotation  of  person- 
1  etween  components  of  the  Intelligence 
Com  nunity.  and  to  consolidate,  wherever 
poss:  ble.  personnel,  administrative,  and  se- 


curity programs  to  reduce  the  overall  costs 
of  these  activities  within  the  Intelligence 
Community.". 

(b)  amendments  to  Existing  Law.— (l) 
Section  Kb)  of  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  Act  of  1949  (50  U.S.C.  403a(b))  is 
amended  by  striking  "Director  of  Central  In- 
telligence" and  Inserting  "Director  of  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency". 

(2)  Section  111(2)  of  the  Central  Intel- 
ligence Agency  Retirement  Act  of  1964  for 
Certain  Employees  (50  U.S.C.  403  note)  Is 
amended  by  striking  "Director  of  Central  In- 
telligence" and  inserting  "Director  of  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency". 

(3)  Any  reference  in  any  provision  of  law 
before  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  to 
the  Director  of  Central  Intelligence  with  re- 
spect to  his  duties  as  head  of  the  Central  In- 
telligence Agency  shall,  on  and  after  such 
date,  be  deemed  to  refer  to  the  Director  of 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency. 

(c)  Amendments  to  the  Table  of  Con- 
tents.—The  table  of  contents  of  the  Na- 
tional Security  Act  of  1947  is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  items  relating  to  sections 
102a  and  103  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following  new  items: 

"Sec.  103.  Responsibilities  of  the  Director  of 
National  Intelligence. 

"Sec.  104.  Structure  of  the  Central  Intel- 
ligence Agency. 

"Sec.  105.  Authorities  of  the  Director  of  Na- 
tional Intelligence. 

•■Sec.  106.  National  Security  Resources 
Board.". 

SEC.  a03.  SUBMISSION  OF  A  SEPARATE  BUDGET 
FOR  THE  NATIONAL  FOREIGN  INTEL- 
LIGENCE PROGRAM. 

(a)  Submission  of  Budget  Requests.— Be- 
ginning with  fiscal  year  1994,  and  for  each 
fiscal  year  thereafter,  the  President  shall  in- 
clude in  any  budget  request  for  that  fiscal 
year  submitted  to  the  Congress  an  aggregate 
amount  for  the  National  Foreign  Intel- 
ligence Program. 

(b)  Role  of  the  Director  of  National  in- 
telligence.— Any  amount  authorized  to  be 
appropriated,  or  appropriated,  for  the  Na- 
tional Foreign  Intelligence  Program  shall  be 
considered  to  be  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated, or  appropriated,  as  the  case  may  be, 
to  the  Director  of  National  Intelligence,  who 
shall  obligate,  expend,  and  allocate  such 
funds  within  the  Intelligence  Community  in 
accordance  with  the  appropriate  authoriza- 
tion or  appropriation  Act. 

TITLE    III— THE    INTELLIGENCE    ACTIVI- 
TIES OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 
Subtitle  A — Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
SEC.   301.   ASSISTANT  SECRETARY   OF   DEFENSE 
FOR  INTELUGENCE. 

(a)  In  General.— Section  136(b)(3)  of  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(3)(A)  One  of  the  Assistant  Secretaries 
shall  be  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
Intelligence,  who  shall— 

"(i)  have  responsibility  for  the  develop- 
ment of  policy,  resource  allocation,  and 
oversight  for  all  intelligence  and  intel- 
ligence-related activities  of  the  Department 
of  Defense: 

"(11)  ensure  that  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
and  his  staff  receive  appropriate  and  timely 
intelligence  support  from  the  Intelligence 
Community:  and 

"(ill)  have  principal  responsibility  for  inte- 
grating the  tactical  intelligence  programs  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  with  the  National 
Foreign  Intelligence  Program,  as  defined  in 
section  3  of  the  National  Security  Act  of 
1947. 


"(B)  One  of  the  Assistant  Secretaries  shall 
be  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
Command,  Control,  and  Communications, 
who  shall  have  as  his  principal  duty  the 
overall  supervision  of  command,  control,  and 
communications  affairs  of  the  Department  of 
Defense.". 

(b)  Definition.— Section  101  of  such  title  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"(48)  The  term  'Intelligence  Community' 
has  the  meaning  given  such  term  in  section 
3  of  the  National  Security  Act  of  1947.". 

(c)  Conforming  amendment.— Section 
921(a)  of  the  National  Defense  Authorization 
Act  for  Fiscal  Years  1992  and  1993  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "section  136(b)(3)"  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "section  136(b)(3)(A)". 

SEC.  302.  RESPONSIBILITIES  OF  THE  SECRETARY 
OF  DEFENSE  PERTAINING  TO  THE 
NATIONAL  FOREIGN  INTELUGENCE 
PROGRAM, 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  be  respon- 
sible for— 

(1)  ensuring  the  implementation  of  the 
policies  and  resource  decisions  of  the  Direc- 
tor of  National  Intelligence  by  elements  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  within  the  Na- 
tional Foreign  Intelligence  Program:  and 

(2)  ensuring  that  the  tactical  intelligence 
activities  of  the  Department  of  Defense  com- 
plement and  are  compatible  with  intel- 
ligence activities  funded  within  the  National 
Foreign  Intelligence  Program. 

SEC,  303.  RESOURCE  MANAGEMENT  FOR  DE- 
FENSE INTELUGENCE  PROGRAMS, 

(a)  Budget  Submissions  Regarding  Tac- 
tical Intelligence  Matters.— As  part  of 
the  budget  submission  made  to  the  Congress 
for  fiscal  year  1994,  and  for  each  fiscal  year 
thereafter,  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  in  con- 
sultation with  the  Director  of  National  In- 
telligence, shall  identify  to  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Intelligence  of  the  Senate,  the 
Permanent  Select  Committee  on  Intelligence 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  the 
Committees  on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives  those  intel- 
ligence activities  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense currently  listed  as  the  Tactical  Intel- 
ligence and  Related  Activities  (TIARA) 
which— 

(1)  produce  positive  intelligence  in  peace- 
time: 

(2)  interface  or  interoperate  directly  with 
national  intelligence  systems;  or 

(3)  satisfy  the  intelligence  requirements  of 
Department  of  Defense  elements  generally 
rather  than  the  requirements  of  a  single 
element. 

(b)  Tactical  Intelligence  Program.— Be- 
ginning with  fiscal  year  1995,  and  each  fiscal 
year  thereafter,  the  intelligence  activities  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  which  were  Iden- 
tified by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  pursuant 
to  subsection  (a),  shall  be  funded  as  elements 
of  a  Tactical  Intelligence  Program  within 
the  budget  of  the  Department  of  Defense, 
and  shall  be  managed  as  a  separate  program 
by  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  Elements  of  ex- 
isting Tactical  Intelligence  and  Related  Ac- 
tivities (TIARA)  not  identified  by  the  Sec- 
retary under  subsection  (a)  as  intelligence 
activities  shall  be  designated  for  program 
management  under  existing  arrangements 
within  the  Department  of  Defense. 

Subtitle  B— The  National  Security  Agency 

SEC.  311.  ESTABUSHMENT  OF  NATIONAL  SECU- 
RITY AGENCY. 

(a)  In  General.— Title  II  of  the  National 
Security  Act  of  1947  (50  U.S.C.  401  et  seq.)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 
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*8EC.  208,  ESTABUSHMENT  OF  NATIONAL  SECU- 
RITY AGENCY. 

"(a)  Establishment.- There  is  established 
within  the  Department  of  Defense  a  National 
Security  Agency  which  shall  be  headed  by  a 
Director.  The  Director  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  after  consultation 
with  the  Director  of  National  Intelligence. 
trom  among  the  active  component  commis- 
sioned officers  of  the  Armed  Forces.  The 
term  of  appointment  is  four  years.  The  posi- 
tion of  the  Director  shall  be  a  position  of  im- 
portance and  responsibility  carrying  the 
grade  of  lieutenant  general  or  admiral.  Dur- 
ing the  period  of  service  as  Director,  a  com- 
missioned officer  shall  not  be  counted 
against  the  number  and  percentage  of  com- 
missioned officers  of  the  grade  of  such  officer 
authorized  for  the  Director's  armed  force. 

"(b)  Responsibilities.- The  Agency,  under 
the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
shall— 

"(1)  establish  and  operate,  subject  to  the 
authorities  and  guidance  of  the  Director  of 
National  Intelligence,  an  effective  unified  or- 
ganization within  the  Intelligence  Commu- 
nity for  the  conduct  of  signals  intelligence 
activities  and  shall  ensure  that  the  product 
of  such  activities  is  disseminated  in  a  timely 
manner  to  authorized  recipients  within  the 
Government; 

"(2)  subject  to  the  authorities  and  guid- 
ance of  the  Director  of  National  Intelligence, 
sei've  as  the  sole  agent  within  the  Intel- 
ligence Community  for  the  procurement  and 
operation  of  such  overhead  reconnaissance 
systems  as  may  be  required  to  satisfy  the 
signals  intelligence  collection  requirements 
of  the  Intelligence  Community;  and 

"(3)  provide  for  the  communications  secu- 
rity needs  of  the  CJovernment.". 

(b)  Table  of  Contents.— The  item  relating 
to  section  208  in  the  table  of  contents  of  such 
Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"Sec.  208.  Establishment  of  National  Secu- 
rity Agency.". 

Subtitle  C — The  National  Imagery  Agency 
SEC.    331.    ESTABUSHMENT    OF    NATIONAL    IM- 
AGERY AGENCY, 

(a)  In  General.— Title  n  of  the  National 
Security  Act  of  1947.  as  amended  by  section 
311,  is  further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"SEC.    M».    ESTABUSHMENT    OF    NATIONAL    IM- 
AGERY AGENCY. 

"(a)  Establishment.— There  is  established 
within  the  Department  of  Defense  a  National 
Imagery  Agency  which  shall  be  headed  by  a 
Director  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, after  consultation  with  the  Director  of 
National  Intelligence. 

"(b)  Responsibilities.— Subject  to  the  au- 
thorities and  guidance  of  the  Director  of  Na- 
tional Intelligence,  the  Agency  shall — 

"(1)  establish  and  operate  an  effective  uni- 
fied organization  within  the  Intelligence 
Community  for  the  tasking  of  imagery  col- 
lectors, for  the  exploitation  and  analysis  of 
the  results  of  such  collection,  and  for  the 
dissemination  of  the  product  of  such  collec- 
tion in  a  timely  manner  to  authorized  recipi- 
ents within  the  Government;  and 

"(2)  serve  as  the  sole  agent  within  the  In- 
telligence Community  for  the  procurement 
and  operation  of  such  overhead  reconnais- 
sance systems  as  may  be  required  to  satisfy 
the  imagery  collection  requirements  of  the 
Intelligence  Community. 

"(c)  Definition.- As  used  in  this  section, 
the  term  'imagery'  refers  to  the  results  of 
photographic  reconnaissance  undertaken 
ftom  any  type  of  collection  platform.". 

(b)  Table  of  Contents.— The  item  relating 
to  section  209  in  the  table  of  contents  of  such 
Act  is  Eumended  to  read  as  follows: 


"Sec.    209.    Establishment   of  National   Im- 
agery Agency.". 
Subtitle  D— The  Defenae  InteUigience  Agency 
SEC.  331.  ESTABUSHMENT  OF  THE  DEFENSE  IN- 
TELUGENCE AGENCY. 

(a)  Establishment.— There  is  established 
within  the  Department  of  Defense  a  Defense 
Intelligence  Agency  which  shall  be  headed 
by  a  Director. 

(b)  Director.— The  Director  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  after 
consultation  with  the  Director  of  National 
Intelligence,  from  among  the  active  compo- 
nent commissioned  officers  of  the  Armed 
Forces.  The  term  of  appointment  is  four 
years.  The  position  of  the  Director  shall  be  a 
position  of  importance  and  responsibility 
carrying  the  grade  of  lieutenant  general  or 
admiral.  During  the  period  of  service  as  Di- 
rector, a  commissioned  officer  shall  not  be 
counted  against  the  number  and  percentage 
of  commissioned  officers  of  the  grade  of  such 
officer  authorized  for  the  Director's  armed 
force. 

SEC,  332.  RESPONSraiUTIES  OF  THE  AGENCY. 

(a)  In  General.— Subject  to  the  direction 
of  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Defense  In- 
telligence Agency  shall — 

(1)  produce  timely,  objective  military  and 
military-related  intelligence.  Independent  of 
political  considerations  or  bias  and  based 
upon  all  sources  available  to  the  United 
States  Intelligence  Community,  and  dissemi- 
nate such  intelligence — 

(A)  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense; 

(B)  to  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  senior 
military  commanders,  as  appropriate; 

(C)  to  other  elements  of  the  Department  of 
Defense,  as  appropriate;  and 

(D)  to  other  agencies  and  elements  of  the 
Federal  Government,  as  appropriate; 

(2)  coordinate  the  production  of  all  mili- 
tary and  military-related  intelligence  by  in- 
telligence elements  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense to  ensure  adequacy  and  objectivity  and 
to  avoid  unnecessary  duplication; 

(3)  manage  the  Defense  Attache  system; 

(4)  validate,  in  accordance  with  applicable 
guidance,  the  intelligence  collection  require- 
ments of  intelligence  elements  within  the 
Department  of  Defense;  and 

(5)  perform  such  additional  services  of 
common  concern  to  the  intelligence  ele- 
ments of  the  Dejjartment  of  Defense  as  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  determines  can  be  more 
efficiently  accomplished  centrally. 

(b)  Effective  Date.— This  section  shall 
take  effect  upon  the  expiration  of  the  period 
described  in  section  921(b)  of  the  National 
Defense  Authorization  Act  for  Fiscal  Years 
1992  and  1993  (Public  Law  102-190;  105  Stat. 
1452,  10  U.S.C.  201  note). 

SEC.  333.  AUTHORITIES  OF  THE  DIRECTOR,  DE- 
FENSE INTELLIGENCE  AGENCY. 

To  carry  out  the  responsibilities  set  forth 
in  section  332.  the  Director  of  the  Defense  In- 
telligence Agency— 

(1)  shall  have  access  to  all  intelligence  col- 
lected by  any  intelligence  element  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  or  any  component  of 
the  Intelligence  Community,  which  bears 
upon  a  matter  within  his  area  of  responsibil- 
ity; 

(2)  may  evaluate  any  military  and  mili- 
tary-related intelligence  produced  by  any 
component  of  the  Department  of  Defense  for 
use  or  dissemination  outside  the  component 
concerned,  to  ensure  its  accuracy,  complete- 
ness, objectivity,  or  timeliness; 

(3)  in  order  to  avoid  unnecessary  duplica- 
tion, may  evaluate  the  production  of  mili- 
tary and  military-related  intelligence  by  in- 
telligence elements  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, or  within  an  element  of  the  Depart- 


ment of  Defense,  and  may  direct  the  consoli- 
dation or  elimination  of  existing  capabili- 
ties, or  direct  that  the  requirements  of  a  i»ar- 
ticular  element  or  elements  be  satisfied  by 
alternative  means,  except  that  independent 
intelligence  production  capabilities  shall  be 
maintained,  as  required  by  each  of  the  mili- 
tary departments,  pursuant  to  section  425  of 
title  10.  United  States  Code;  and 

(4)  shall  require  the  military  departments 
to  assign  qualified  active  duty  officers  of  the 
Armed  Forces  to  the  Defense  Attache 
System. 

Subtitle  E— The  Military  DepartmenU 

SEC.  341.  INTELUGENCE  CAPABIUTIES  OF  THE 
MIUTARY  DEPARTMENTS. 

(a)  Maintenance  and  Consolidation.— 
Chapter  21  of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  inserting  at  the  end  of  sub- 
chapter I  the  following  new  section: 

'S  425.  Intelligence  capabilities  of  the  military 

departments 

"(a)  Requirement  for  Maintenance  of  Ca- 
pabilities.—Under  the  direction  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  the  Secretaries  of  the 
military  departments  shall  maintain  suffi- 
cient capabilities  to  collect  and  produce  in- 
telligence in  satisfaction  of— 

"(1)  any  requirements  of  the  Director  of 
National  Intelligence: 

"(2)  the  requirements  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  or  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Cliiefs 
of  SUff;  and 

"(3)  the  requirements  of  the  military  de- 
partment concerned,  including  the  provision 
of  intelligence  support  to — 

"(A)  military  planners; 

"(B)  tactical  commanders; 

"(C)  the  process  for  the  acquisition  of  mili- 
tary equipment; 

"(D)  training  and  doctrine;  and 

"(E)  the  research  and  development  process. 

"(b)  Level  and  Form  of  Capabilities  To 
Be  Maintained.— The  Secretaries  of  the 
military  departments  shall  ensure  that  the 
capabilities  maintained  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (a)  do  not  exceed  that  which  is  nec- 
essary to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  their 
respective  departments.  To  the  extent  fea- 
sible, the  Secretaries  shall  provide  for  such 
capabilities  to  be  maintained  jointly  and  in 
the  most  efficient  and  cost-effective  form.". 

(b)  Clerical  amendment.— The  table  of 
sections  at  the  beginning  of  subchapter  n  of 
such  chapter  is  amended  by  Inserting  after 
the  item  relating  to  section  424  the  following 
new  item: 

"425.  Intelligence  capabilities  of  the  military 

departments.". 
TITLE  IV— CONGRESSIONAL  OVERSIGHT 

SEC.  401.  INCLUSION  OF  TACTICAL  MILITARY  IN- 
TELUGENCE activities  WITHIN  JU- 
RISDICTION OF  SELECT  COMMITTEE 
ON  INTELUGENCE. 

(a)  AMENDMENT  TO  S.  RES.  400  (94th  CON- 
GRESS).—Section  14(a)  of  Senate  Resolution 
400  (94th  Congress)  is  amended  by  striking 
the  last  sentence  in  its  entirety. 

(b)  EFFECTIVE  Date.— This  section  shall 
take  effect  October  1.  1993. 

TITLE  V— TRANSFER  OF  FUNCTIONS  AND 
SAVINGS  PROVISIONS 

SEC.  501.  DEFINrnON& 

For  purposes  of  this  title,  unless  otherwise 
provided  or  indicated  by  the  context— 

(1)  the  term  "Federal  agency"  has  the 
meaning  given  to  the  term  "agency"  by  sec- 
tion 551(1)  of  title  5,  United  States  Code; 

(2)  the  term  "function"  means  any  duty, 
obligation,  power,  authority,  responsibility, 
right,  privilege,  activity,  or  program; 
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the 


term  "transferee  agency"  nieans 
National  Security  Agency  established 
s(  ctlon  208  of  the  National  Security 
1  $7.  the  National  Imagery  Agency  es- 
under  section  209  of  that  Act.  or 
Defefcse  Intelligence  Agency  established 
section  331,  whenever  the  transferor 
I  an  agency  by  the  same  name:  and 
term  "transferor  agency",  with  re- 
a  transferee  agency  by  the  same 
nfeans  the  Defense  Intelligence  Agen- 
estal  lished  pursuant  to  Department  of 
Jirective  5105.21  (effective  October  1. 
National  Security  Agency  estab- 
p4rsuant  to  classified  Presidential  di- 
October  24,  1952.  or  any  component 
Intelligence  Community  which  may  be 
perform!  ig  functions  described  in  section  209 
of  the  Ni  tional  Security  Act  of  1947.  as  joint- 
ly deten  lined  by  the  Director  of  National  In- 
telligenc  e  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

SEC.  SOIL   KANSFER  OF  FUNCnCmS. 

There  are  transferred  to  the  transferee 
agency  (  11  functions  which  the  head  of  the 
transfer!  r  agency  exercised  before  the  date 
of  the  e  lactment  of  this  title  (including  all 
related  :  unctions  of  any  officer  or  employee 
of  the  tr  insferor  agency). 

SEC.  503.  DETERMINATIONS  OF  CERTAIN  FUNC- 
TIONS BY  THE  OFFICE  OF  MANAGE- 
MENT AND  BUDGET. 

the  Office  of  Management  and 

!  hall  make  any  determination  of  the 
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(a)  APfOINTMENTS 
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>ERSONNEL  FKOVISIONS. 

The  head  of  the  trans- 
may  appoint  and  fix  the  com- 
of  such  officers  and  employees  as 
ecessary  to  carry  out  the  respective 
transferred  under  this  title.  Except 
provided  by  law.  such  officers 
shall  be  appointed  in  accord- 
h  the  civil  service  laws  and  their 
fixed  in  accordance  with  title 
States  Code. 

AND  Consultants.— The  head 

ransferee   agency   may   obtain    the 

of  experts  and  consultants  in  ac- 

with  section  3109  of  title  5,  United 

( 'ode.  and  compensate  such  experts 

consultants  for  each  day  (including  trav- 

t  rates  not  in  excess  of  the  rate  of 

level  IV  of  the  Executive  Schedule 

section  5315  of  such  title.  The  head  of 

agency  may  pay  experts  and 

who  are  serving  away  from  their 

regular  place  of  business  travel  ex- 

per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence  at 

ai^horized  by  sections  5702  and  5703  of 

for  persons  in  Government  service 

intermittently. 

DELEGATION  AND  ASSIGNMENT. 

where  otherwise  expressly  prohib- 

law  or  otherwise  provided  by  this 

head  of  the  transferee  agency  may 

any  of  the  functions  transferred  to 

of  the  transferee  agency  by  this 

any  function  transferred  or  granted 

head  of  the  transferee  agency  after 

effective  date  of  this  title  to  such  offi- 

employees  of  the  transferee  agency 

lead  of  the  transferee  agency  may 

and    may    authorize    successive 

of  such  functions  as  may  be 

or  appropriate.  No  delegation  of 

by  the  head  of  the  transferee  agen- 

this  section  or  under  any  other  pro- 

this  title  shall  relieve  such  head  of 

agency  of  responsibility  for 

adninistration  of  such  functions. 

SOCptEORGANIZATION. 

of  the  transferee  agency  is  au- 
to allocate  or  reallocate  any  func- 


tra:  isferee 
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tion  transferred  under  section  502  among  the 
officers  of  the  transferee  agency,  and  to  es- 
tablish, consolidate,  alter,  or  discontinue 
such  organizational  entities  in  the  transferee 
agency  as  may  be  necessary  or  appropriate. 

SEC.  507.  RULES. 

The  head  of  the  transferee  agency  is  au- 
thorized to  prescribe,  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  chapters  5  and  6  of  title  5.  Unit- 
ed States  Code,  such  rules  and  regulations  as 
the  head  of  the  transferee  agency  determines 
necessary  or  appropriate  to  administer  and 
manage  the  functions  of  the  transferee 
agency. 

SEC.  508.  TRANSFER  AND  ALLOCATIONS  OF  AP- 
PROPRIATIONS AND  PERSONNEL 

Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this  title, 
the  personnel  employed  in  connection  with, 
and  the  assets,  liabilities,  contracts,  prop- 
erty, records,  and  unexpended  balances  of  ap- 
propriations, authorizations,  allocations, 
and  other  funds  employed,  used,  held,  arising 
from,  available  to,  or  to  be  made  available  in 
connection  with  the  functions  transferred  by 
this  title,  subject  to  section  1531  of  title  31. 
United  States  Code,  shall  be  transferred  to 
the  transferee  agency.  Unexpended  funds 
transferred  pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be 
used  only  for  the  purposes  for  which  the 
funds  were  originally  authorized  and  appro- 
priated. 

SEC.  500.  INCIDENTAL  TRANSFERS. 

The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget,  at  such  time  or  times  as  the  Di- 
rector shall  provide,  is  authorized  to  make 
such  determinations  as  may  be  necessary 
with  regard  to  the  functions  transferred  by 
this  title,  and  to  make  such  additional  inci- 
dental dispositions  of  personnel,  assets,  li- 
abilities, grants,  contracts,  property, 
records,  and  unexpended  balances  of  appro- 
priations, authorizations,  allocations,  and 
other  funds  held,  used,  arising  from,  avail- 
able to,  or  to  be  made  available  in  connec- 
tion with  such  functions,  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
title.  The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  shall  provide  for  the  termi- 
nation of  the  affairs  of  all  entities  termi- 
nated by  this  title  and  for  such  further  meas- 
ures and  dispositions  as  may  be  necessary  to 
effectuate  the  purposes  of  this  title. 
SEC.  510.  EFFECT  ON  PERSONNEL. 

(a)  In  General.— Except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided by  this  title,  the  transfer  pursuant  to 
this  title  of  full-time  personnel  (except  spe- 
cial Government  employees)  and  part-time 
personnel  holding  permanent  positions  shall 
not  cause  any  such  employee  to  be  separated 
or  reduced  in  grade  or  compensation  for  one 
year  after  the  date  of  transfer  of  such  em- 
ployee under  this  title. 

(b)  Executive  Schedule  Positions.— Ex- 
cept as  otherwise  provided  in  this  title,  any 
person  who,  on  the  day  preceding  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  title,  held  a  position  com- 
pensated in  accordance  with  the  Executive 
Schedule  prescribed  in  chapter  53  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  and  who,  without  a 
break  in  service,  is  appointed  in  the  trans- 
feree agency  to  a  position  having  duties  com- 
parable to  the  duties  performed  immediately 
preceding  such  appointment  shall  continue 
to  be  compensated  in  such  new  position  at 
not  less  than  the  rate  provided  for  such  pre- 
vious position,  for  the  duration  of  the  service 
of  such  person  in  such  new  position. 

SEC.  511.  SAVINGS  PROVISIONS. 

(a)  Continuing  Effect  of  Legal  Docu- 
ments.— All  orders,  determinations,  rules, 
regulations,  permits,  agreements,  grants, 
contracts,  certificates,  licenses,  registra- 
tions, privileges,  and  other  administrative 
actions — 


(1)  which  have  been  issued,  made,  granted, 
or  allowed  to  become  effective  by  the  Presi- 
dent, any  Federal  agency  or  official  thereof, 
or  by  a  court  of  competent  jurisdiction,  in 
the  performance  of  functions  which  are 
transferred  under  this  title,  and 

(2)  which  are  in  effect  at  the  time  this  title 
takes  effect,  or  were  final  before  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  title  and  are  to  become  ef- 
fective on  or  after  the  effective  date  of  this 
title,  shall  continue  in  effect  according  to 
their  terms  until  modified,  terminated,  su- 
perseded, set  aside,  or  revoked  in  accordance 
with  law  by  the  President,  the  head  of  the 
transferee  agency  or  other  authorized  offi- 
cial, a  court  of  competent  jurisdiction,  or  by 
operation  of  law. 

(b)  Proceedings  Not  affected.— The  pro- 
visions of  this  title  shall  not  affect  any  pro- 
ceedings, including  notices  of  proposed  rule- 
making, or  any  application  for  any  license, 
permit,  certificate,  or  financial  assistance 
pending  before  the  transferor  agency  at  the 
time  this  title  takes  effect,  with  respect  to 
functions  transferred  by  this  title  but  such 
proceedings  and  applications  shall  be  contin- 
ued. Orders  shall  be  issued  in  such  proceed- 
ings, appeals  shall  be  taken  therefrom,  and 
payments  shall  be  made  pursuant  to  such  or- 
ders, as  if  this  title  had  not  been  enacted, 
and  orders  issued  in  any  such  proceedings 
shall  continue  in  effect  until  modified,  ter- 
minated, superseded,  or  revoked  by  a  duly 
authorized  official,  by  a  court  of  competent 
jurisdiction,  or  by  operation  of  law.  Nothing 
in  this  subsection  shall  be  deemed  to  pro- 
hibit the  discontinuance  or  modification  of 
any  such  proceeding  under  the  same  terms 
and  conditions  and  to  the  same  extent  that 
such  proceeding  could  have  been  discon- 
tinued or  modified  if  this  title  had  not  been 
enacted. 

(c)  Suits  Not  Affected.— The  provisions 
of  this  title  shall  not  affect  suits  commenced 
before  the  effective  date  of  this  title,  and  in 
all  such  suits,  proceedings  shall  be  had,  ap- 
peals taken,  and  judgments  rendered  in  the 
same  manner  and  with  the  same  effect  as  if 
this  title  had  not  been  enacted. 

(d)  Nonabatement  of  Actions.— No  suit, 
action,  or  other  proceeding  commenced  by  or 
against  the  transferor  agency,  or  by  or 
against  any  individual  in  the  official  capac- 
ity of  such  individual  as  an  officer  of  the 
transferor  agency,  shall  abate  by  reason  of 
the  enactment  of  this  title. 

(e)  Administrative  Actions  Relating  to 
Promulgation  of  Regulations.— Any  ad- 
ministrative action  relating  to  the  prepara- 
tion or  promulgation  of  a  regulation  by  the 
transferor  agency  relating  to  a  function 
transferred  under  this  title  may  be  contin- 
ued by  the  transferee  agency  with  the  same 
effect  as  if  this  title  had  not  been  enacted. 

SEC.  S12.  SEPARABIUTY. 

If  a  provision  of  this  title  or  its  application 
to  any  person  or  circumstance  is  held  in- 
valid, neither  the  remainder  of  this  title  nor 
the  application  of  the  provision  to  other  per- 
sons or  circumstances  shall  be  affected. 

SEC.  513.  TRANSITION. 

The  head  of  the  transferee  agency  is  au- 
thorized to  utilize — 

(1)  the  services  of  such  officers,  employees, 
and  other  personnel  of  the  transferor  agency 
with  respect  to  functions  transferred  to  the 
transferee  agency  by  this  title;  and 

(2)  funds  appropriated  to  such  functions  for 
such  period  of  time  as  may  reasonably  be 
needed  to  facilitate  the  orderly  implementa- 
tion of  this  title. 

SEC.  514.  REFERENCES. 

Any  reference  in  any  other  Federal  law. 
Executive  order,  rule,  regulation,  or  delega- 


tion of  authority,  or  any  document  of  or  re- 
lating to— 

(1)  the  head  of  the  transferor  agency  with 
regard  to  functions  transferred  under  section 
502,  shall  be  deemed  to  refer  to  the  head  of 
the  transferee  agency;  or 

(2)  the  transferor  agency  with  regard  to 
functions  transferred  under  section  502,  shall 
be  deemed  to  refer  to  the  transferee  agency. 

TITLE  VI— EFFECTIVE  DATE 
SEC.  601.  EFFECTIVE  DATE. 

Except  for  sections  332  and  401,  this  Act, 
and  the  amendments  made  by  this  Act,  shall 
take  effect  180  days  after  its  date  of 
enactment. 

Explanatory  Statement— Intelugence 

Reorganization  Act  of  1992 

rationale  for  the  bill,  generally 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  Intelligence 
Reorganization  Act  of  1992  is  to  strengthen 
the  management  of  the  Intelligence  Commu- 
nity at  all  levels.  A  strengthened  manage- 
ment structure,  in  turn,  should  result  in  a 
more  focused  and  effective  use  of  personnel 
and  resources,  in  better  integration  of  civil- 
ian and  military  intelligence  activities,  in 
less  waste  and  duplication,  and  with  better 
service  to  the  Government  consumer. 

The  U.S.  Intelligence  Community  had  its 
beginnings  in  the  National  Security  Act  of 
1947,  which  established  this  country's  secu- 
rity arrangements  in  the  aftermath  of  the 
Second  World  War.  That  statute  provided  for 
an  intelligence  structure  that  cut  across  de- 
partment and  agency  lines,  to  marshal  the 
resources  of  the  entire  Government  for  the 
achievement  of  a  common  objective.  Placed 
at  the  head  of  this  structure  was  a  Director 
of  Central  Intelligence,  but  his  statutory  re- 
sponsibilities was  left  purposely  vague  and 
his  authorities  over  the  Intelligence  Commu- 
nity left  very  limited. 

It  was  clear,  however,  that  the  DCI  was 
created  to  provide  the  President  with  assess- 
ments based  upon  all  intelligence  available 
to  the  Government  and  that  he  could  be 
independent  of  the  policy  process  within  a 
particular  Administration.  Yet  the  statute 
did  not  itself  institutionalize  the  relation- 
ship between  the  DCI  and  the  President.  How 
this  relationship  was  to  work  was  essentially 
left  to  be  worked  out  between  a  particular 
President  and  a  particular  DCI.  Historically, 
this  has  varied,  with  some  DCIs  being  closely 
involved  with  the  particular  President  they 
were  serving,  and  others  less  so. 

The  Intelligence  Community  itself  has 
changed  enormously  since  1947,  far  exceeding 
the  size  and  capabilities  that  the  drafters  of 
the  National  Security  Act  could  have  imag- 
ined at  the  time.  New  agencies  have  been 
created  by  department  or  agency  directives; 
new  technologies,  introduced.  Organizational 
relationships  have  changed  and  changed 
again,  occasionally  in  response  to  an  overall 
scheme,  but  more  often  in  response  to  a  situ- 
ation or  circumstance.  None  of  these  organi- 
zational arrangements  are  reflected  in  the 
law  itself.  Similarly,  the  role  of  the  DCI  it- 
self has  evolved,  but  has  never  been  enun- 
ciated in  law  beyond  the  vague  prescriptions 
of  the  1947  sUtute. 

The  extent  to  which  the  DCI  has  histori- 
cally attempted  to  exert  his  management 
prerogatives  over  the  Intelligence  Commu- 
nity has  varied  from  DCI  to  DCI,  with  some 
taking  more  interest  than  others.  Usually, 
this  has  meant  working  with  the  heads  of  de- 
partments and  agencies  within  the  Intel- 
ligence Community  to  persude  them  to  adopt 
a  particular  course,  because  the  DCI,  for  the 
most  part,  lacked  the  legal  authority  to  di- 


rect or  manage  elements  within  the  Commu- 
nity himself.  Even  the  DCI's  role  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  National  Foreign  Intel- 
ligence Program  budget,  which  evolved  in 
the  mid-1970s,  has  rarely  been  used  to  bring 
about  significant  management  changes. 

A  similar  situation  has  existed  within  the 
Department  of  Defense,  where  most  of  the 
collection  and  analytical  resources  of  the  In- 
telligence Community  are  located.  For  the 
most  part,  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense has  taken  a  relatively  minor  role  in 
terms  of  coordinating  or  managing  the  intel- 
ligence elements  of  DoD.  Whether  this  was 
due  to  the  role  the  DCI  was  ostensibly  play- 
ing with  respect  to  the  DoD  elements  of  the 
Intelligence  Community,  or  whether  it  was  a 
matter  of  leaving  tactical  intelligence  to  the 
military  departments,  the  result  has  histori- 
cally been  relatively  weak  management  of 
the  DoD  intelligence  elements  that  are  part 
of  the  National  Foreign  Intelligence  Pro- 
gram, and  relatively  little  DoD-level  man- 
agement of  tactical  intelligence,  either  to 
ensure  compatibility  within  DoD  itself  or 
with  elements  of  the  National  Foreign  Intel- 
ligence Progrram. 

In  any  case,  far  li-om  the  centralized  man- 
agement structure  suggested  by  the  term 
"Intelligence  Community,"  in  reality,  effec- 
tive management  control  has  rested  largely 
in  the  hands  of  the  various  agency  heads  (or 
"program  managers")  within  this  "Commu- 
nity" rather  than  with  the  DCI  or,  for  the 
Defense  elements  of  the  "Community,"  the 
Secretary  of  Defense.  Moreover,  even  within 
this  decentralized  structure,  roles  and  mis- 
sions have  evolved  incrementally,  usually  in 
response  to  new  requirements  levied  by  their 
parent  organization  or  to  new  technical  de- 
velopments, as  opposed  to  an  overall  organi- 
zational scheme. 

Arguably,  this  decentralized  structure  has 
served  the  country  well  over  the  last  forty 
years.  Despite  the  absence  of  a  centralized 
management  structure,  there  was  a  common 
target  which  was  well  understood  by  all  ele- 
ments of  the  Community  whatever  their  mis- 
sion and  capability:  the  Soviet  Union  and  its 
Warsaw  Pact  allies.  The  lion's  share  of  U.S. 
intelligence  activities  were  focused  upoh  the 
threat  posed  to  U.S.  interests  by  the  activi- 
ties of  these  countries.  In  the  meantime,  re- 
sources were  relatively  plentiful.  Funds  were 
made  available  as  necessary  to  keep  track  of 
this  predominant  threat  to  U.S.  security 
interests. 

Those  times  are  now  behind.  The  Soviet 
empire  has  now  disintegrated,  and  no  longer 
poses  a  significant  security  threat  to  the 
United  States  and  its  allies.  While  the  U.S. 
must  prepare  to  meet  different  challenges 
and  circumstances  around  the  world,  its  at- 
tention is  no  longer  focused  upon  a  single 
predominant  threat  to  its  interests.  At  the 
same  time,  faced  with  huge  budget  deficits, 
funding  for  Intelligence  activities  is  certain 
to  decrease  significantly  during  the  next 
decade.  It  is  clear  intelligence  agencies  will 
have  considerably  fewer  resources  available 
to  carry  out  their  missions.  There  can  be  less 
tolerance  of  waste  and  duplication;  and,  con- 
versely, must  be  more  attention  to  focus  and 
effectiveness. 

The  proposed  bill  attempts  to  deal  with 
these  changed  circumstances  by  establishing 
clear  lines  of  authority  and  assigning  clear 
responsibilities  within  the  Intelligence  Com- 
munity. It  creates  a  new  Director  of  Na- 
tional Intelligence  and  gives  him  new  au- 
thorities to  manage  the  Intelligence  Commu- 
nity. At  the  same  time,  the  bill  provides  new 
roles  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  in  terms  of 
managing  DoD  intelligence  activities  at  both 


the  national  and  tactical  levels.  It  also  clari- 
fies the  responsibilities  of  agencies  within 
the  Intelligence  Community,  and  in  some 
cases,  creates  new  organizational  entities  to 
bring  together  functions  that  are  now  being 
performed  In  disparate  areas  of  the 
Community. 

The  objective  is  to  strengthen  the  frame- 
work for  the  management  of  intelligence  ac- 
tivities, and  thereby,  ensure  consistency  of 
policy  and  emphasis,  avoid  waste  and  dupli- 
cation, get  the  most  from  available  re- 
sources, and  provide  a  quality  product  to  the 
Government  consumer. 

explanatory  statement  regarding  the 
provisions  of  the  bill 

Section  1  of  the  bill  contains  the  short 
title  of  the  bill  and  a  table  of  contents. 

Section  2  contains  the  fundings  of  the  Con- 
gress which  form  the  basis  for  the  legisla- 
tion, as  well  as  a  statement  of  its  purposes. 

Section  3  contains  definitions  of  terms 
which  are  used  in  titles  I.  n.  and  m  of  the 
bill,  each  of  which  amends  portions  of  the 
National  Security  Act  of  1947. 

TITLE  I— THE  NATIONAL  SECURirV 
COUNCIL 

The  National  Security  Council  was  created 
by  the  National  Security  Act  of  1947  to  ad- 
vise the  President  with  respect  to  national 
security  matters.  Named  as  members  were 
the  President,  Vice  President.  Secretary  of 
State,  and  Secretary  of  Defense.  The  statute 
was  subsequently  amended  to  provide,  for  ex- 
ample, that  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  and  the  Director  for  National  Drug 
Control  Policy  may  participate  in  meetings 
of  the  National  Security  Council  when  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  their  areas  of  responsibil- 
ity were  concerned.  These  provisions  do  not 
mention  the  Director  of  Central  Intelligence. 

To  some  extent,  this  omission  is  a  reflec- 
tion of  the  drafters'  intent  that  the  Director 
of  Central  Intelligence  remain  an  advisor, 
and  should  not  be  an  advocate  of  a  particular 
policy  position. 

Section  101  of  the  bill  provides  that  the  Di- 
rector pf  National  Intelligence  (DNI),  cre- 
ated by  the  bill,  may  participate  in  meetings 
of  the  National  Security  Council  but  shall 
not  be  entitled  to  vote  on  policy  matters 
coming  before  the  Council.  It  is  intended  to 
ensure  that  the  head  of  the  U.S.  Intelligence 
Community  is  part  of  the  policy  process, 
though  not  an  advocate  for  policy. 

Section  102  of  the  bill  provides  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  Committee  on  Foreign  In- 
telligence of  the  National  Security  Council 
to  establish  overall  requirements  and  prior- 
ities for  the  U.S.  Intelligence  Community.  It 
also  provides  that  this  Committee  will  regu- 
larly assess  for  the  President  the  perform- 
ance of  the  Intelligence  Community  in  satis- 
fying these  requirements  and  priorities. 
From  time  to  time,  there  have  been  similar 
bodies  created  on  an  ad  hoc  basis  within  the 
NSC  structure.  The  form  and  effectiveness  of 
these  bodies  has  fluctuated,  however,  from 
Administration  to  Administration. 

This  provision  provides  for  a  permanent 
structure,  composed  of  the  senior  policy- 
making officials  within  the  principal 
consumer  agencies  of  the  Government,  to  set 
the  course  for  U.S.  intelligence  activities 
from  year  to  year.  Indeed,  the  purpose  of  this 
provision  is  to  make  the  senior  policymakers 
whom  the  Intelligence  Community  was  pri- 
marily created  to  serve  expressly  responsible 
for  providing  such  direction  and  to  make 
them  responsible  for  assessing,  for  the  Presi- 
dent, how  well  the  Intelligence  Community 
has  responded  to  their  needs.  For  example, 
the  Committee  might  define  what  it  sees  as 
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m*t  likely  scenarios  where  the  United 
:ould  be  Involved  In  crisis  or  war,  and 
Intelligence  Community  to  develop 
collection  or  analytical  strategries  to  provide 
approp:  late  intelligence  support.  In  addition. 
Cofimlttee  might  address  itself  to  what 
on  of  the  overall  budget  should  be 
devote4  to  intelligence,  what  areas  should 
priority,  or  what  means  of  collection 
analfcrsis  should  be  emphasized. 

>ill  provides  that  the  Committee  be 

by  the  Assistant  to  the  FYesident  for 

Security  Affairs.  In  addition  to  the 

representatives  of  the  NSC  prln- 

the  bill  also  provides  that  the  Sec- 

of  Commerce,  or  his  representative, 

be  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 

Intelligence.  In  order  to  involve  a 

pollcy-fnaklng  official  who  can  integrate  the 

the  Government  for  economic  Intel- 

into  this  process. 

n— THE  DIRECTOR  OF  NATIONAL 
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SECTION  Ml 


Sectv>n  201  of  the  bill  amends  section  102  of 

Security  Act  of  1947  which  cre- 

Central  Intelligence  Agency  and  the 

3f   Director    of   Central    Intelligence 

This  section.  Indeed,  has  remained  vir- 

inchanged  since  its  enactment  in  1947. 

ting  the  trlfurcated  role  of  the  DCI 

las  evolved  over  time,  Section  201  pro- 

the  appointment  of  a  Director  of 

Intelligence  <DNI)  and  two  Deputy 

.  and  provides  that  the  DNI  will  ex- 

>peratlonal  control  of  the  Central  In- 

ce  Agency.  (Section  202  of  the  bill 

for  the  appointment  of  a  separate 

for  the  Central  Intelligence  Agen- 

of  the  deputies  would  assist  the 

carrying  out  his  principal  coordlnat- 

assigned  by  the  bill:  as  principal  in- 

advlser  to  the  President  and  as 

the   Intelligence   Community.   The 

tt)th  deputies,  and  the  Director  of  the 

Intelligence  Agency  would  be  ap- 

by  the  President  and  confirmed  by 


Se  late. 


Dl  -ector  ; 


structure  is  intended  to  enhance  the 
of  the  DNI  to  manage  effectively  each 
unctlonal  areas  of  responsibility.  It  is 
ii  tended  that  certain  of  the  DNI's  re- 
sponsi  illities,  which,  under  present  arrange- 
are  carried  out  by  CIA,  are  more  ap- 
proiH-l4tely  placed  under  the  DNI  directly, 
t  is  contemplated  that  the  new  Dep- 
for  Elstlmates  and  Analysis  will 
re^>onslble  for  national  estimates  and 
latlonal-level  analysis  (Including  cur- 
telligence  products)  that  will  be  pro- 
)y  a  staff  of  Community  (as  opposed  to 
a  lalysts. 
Intended  that  the  new  Deputy  DNI  for 
In  elllgence  Community  would  supersede 
pc  sition  of  Director,  Intelligence  Com- 
Staff  under  existing  law.  Indeed,  the 
section  102a  of  the  National  Se- 
Act  of  1947  which  created  the  position 
Dlr(  ctor.  Intelligence  Community  Staff.  It 
lnt<  nded  that  the  staff  positions  which 
currer  tly  support  the  Director,  Intelligence 
Comm  jnlty  Staff,  would  be  transferred  to 
Deputy  Director  of  National  Intel- 
for  the  Intelligence  Community.  It  is 
intended  that  the  positions  currently 
jy  persons  on  rotational  assignments 
ilements  of  the  Intelligence  Commu- 
flUed  on  a  permanent  basis  by  per- 
sfelected  by  the  Deputy  Director  of  Na- 
tional Intelligence  from  elements  within  the 
Intelll  fence  Community. 

bill  provides  that  either  the  position 
or  the  position  of  Deputy  DNI  for  the 
Intellfcence  Community  will  be  filled  by  a 


military  officer  In  the  rank  of  four-star  gen- 
eral. This  is  to  ensure  a  tie  at  the  senior 
management  level  to  the  military  compo- 
nents of  the  Intelligence  Community,  which, 
indeed,  compose  a  larger  part  of  the  Commu- 
nity's overall  capability. 

Section  201  also  provides  that  the  Director 
of  National  Intelligence  shall  be  at  level  I  of 
the  Executive  Schedule,  the  same  level  as 
Cabinet  officials.  The  duties  of  the  Director 
merit  the  same  status  as  the  heads  of  many 
departments  and  agencies  included  at  Execu- 
tive level  I.  It  is  also  important  that  the  DOT 
be  at  a  level  that  is  comparable  to  the  heads 
of  agencies  within  the  Intelligence  Commu- 
nity with  whom  he  must  often  interact.  The 
level  of  the  two  Deputies  and  the  Director  of 
the  CIA  is  set  at  Executive  level  III,  where 
the  current  Deputy  Director  of  Central  Intel- 
ligence is  now  positioned. 

Section  201  also  provides  that  the  offices  of 
the  two  Deputy  Directors  shall  form  a  "Na- 
tional Intelligence  Center"  physically  lo- 
cated with  the  offices  of  the  DNI.  This  is  be- 
lieved necessary  inasmuch  as  the  existing 
physical  separation  between  the  DCI  and  the 
existing  Intelligence  Community  Staff  is 
viewed  as  having  been  a  practical  hindrance 
to  this  relationship. 

SECTION  202 

Section  202  would  amend  the  National  Se- 
curity Act  of  1947  to  elaborate,  for  the  first 
time  In  statute,  the  areas  of  the  DNI's  re- 
sponsibilities mentioned  above:  as  provider 
of  substantive  Intelligence;  as  head  of  the  In- 
telligence Community;  and  as  exercising 
control  of  the  CIA  itself. 

Subsection  202(a)  amends  the  National  Se- 
curity Act  of  1947  by  adding  three  new  sec- 
tions, 103  through  105,  to  that  Act. 

Subsection  103(a)  charges  the  DNI  with 
providing  timely,  objective  intelligence,  free 
of  bias,  based  upon  all  sources  available  to 
the  U.S.  Intelligence  Community,  public  and 
non-public,  to  the  President  personally  and 
the  Executive  Office  of  the  President,  and, 
where  appropriate,  to  the  heads  of  depart- 
ments and  agencies,  to  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  and  military  commanders  in  the  field, 
and  to  the  Congress.  This  charge  is  more  spe- 
cific than  exists  in  current  law,  and,  for  the 
most  part,  encapsulates  the  DOT's  respon- 
sibility to  provide  intelligence  to  all  Govern- 
ment consumers. 

Subsection  103(b)  creates  two  specific 
mechanisms  to  assist  the  DNI  in  performing 
this  function.  It  is  contemplated  that  both  of 
these  mechanisms  would  be  under  the  Dep- 
uty DNI  for  Estimates  and  Analysis,  created 
under  section  201. 

The  first  is  the  creation  of  a  National  In- 
telligence Council,  composed  of  the  senior 
analysts  of  the  Intelligence  Community  ap- 
pointed by  the  DNI,  which  will  be  solely  re- 
sponsible for  producing  national  estimates, 
and  whose  members  are  recognized  as  the 
senior  substantive  experts  of  the  Intelligence 
Community  within  their  respective  areas  of 
expertise.  It  is  intended  that  this  mechanism 
will  serve  as  the  primary  substantive 
"voice"  of  the  Intelligence  Community  in 
terms  of  advising  policymakers  within  the 
Government.  In  short,  by  creating  this  Coun- 
cil by  statute  and  providing  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  its  members,  it  is  intended  to  give 
permanence  to  this  structure  and  increase 
its  stature  government-wide. 

The  DNI  Is  expressly  directed  to  provide  an 
adequate,  full-time  staff  to  the  Council  to 
assist  in  the  execution  of  its  responsibilities. 
The  absence  of  such  staff  support  appesu-s  to 
have  considerably  hampered  the  existing 
council  in  fulfilling  its  objectives. 

The  second  mechanism  created  under  sub- 
section (b)  is  the  Office  of  Intelligence  Anal- 


ysis headed  by  a  director  appointed  by  the 
DNI.  This  office  is  made  responsible  for  the 
current  Intelligence  production  (e.g.  the 
President's  Daily  Brief,  the  National  Intel- 
ligence Dally)  as  well  as  other  forms  of  na- 
tional-level analysis  (other  than  national  es- 
timates which  are  prepared  by  the  National 
Intelligence  Council).  The  bill  expressly  pro- 
vides that  this  Office  shall  be  staffed  with 
analysts  assigned  to  various  elements  of  the 
Intelligence  Community.  These  would  in- 
clude CIA.  the  Departments  of  State  and  De- 
fense. Indeed,  it  is  contemplated  that  while 
some  residual  analytical  capability  would  re- 
main within  CIA  to  support  its  collection  op- 
erations, most  of  the  analysts  currently  as- 
signed to  the  CIA  Directorate  of  Intelligence 
would  be  shifted  under  this  construct  to  the 
staff  of  the  Deputy  DCI  for  Estimates  and 
Analysis.  Such  a  realignment  is  Intended,  in 
part,  to  provide  the  analytical  side  greater 
organizational  Independence  from  the  clan- 
destine service  of  CIA.  which  has  in  the  past 
prevented  experts  on  the  outside  from  con- 
tributing their  talents  or  sharing  their  ex- 
pertise with  the  Directorate  of  Intelligence. 

By  structuring  this  office  with  senior  ana- 
lysts from  the  Intelligence  Community,  it  is 
also  intended  that  national-level  analysis 
will  be  more  representative  of  a  "commu- 
nity" view  and  at  the  same  time  become 
sharper  and  more  focused  (rather  than  being 
merely  a  compendium  of  what  every  agency 
thinks).  Such  a  structure  should  also  allevi- 
ate the  need  for  repetitive  and  duplicative 
analytical  structures  within  the  Intelligence 
Community  Itself,  leading  to  down-sizing 
and  streamlining  intelligence  production  ca- 
pabilities generally.  While  it  Is  clear  that 
some  analytical  capabilities  serving  purely 
departmental  interests  must  be  retained,  the 
manpower  devoted  to  such  activities  could 
be  significantly  reduced. 

Subsection  103(c)  sets  forth  six  general  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  Director  of  National  In- 
telligence as  head  of  the  Intelligence 
Community. 

Subsection  (c)(1)  provides  that  the  DNI  will 
have  responsibility  for  developing  an  annual 
budget  for  the  National  Foreign  Intelligence 
Program,  and  for  presenting  this  budget  to 
the  President  and  to  the  Congress.  This  is 
akin  to  the  responsibility  the  DNI  currently 
has  pursuant  to  Executive  order.  It  is  the  in- 
tent of  this  provision,  however,  to  give  the 
DNI  an  effective  tool  to  manage  the  Intel- 
ligence Community,  not  merely  to  establish 
him  as  a  conduit  for  apportioning  budget  al- 
locations among  departments  and  agencies 
within  the  Intelligence  Community. 

Subsection  (c)(2)  makes  the  DOT  respon- 
sible for  managing  the  collection  capabilities 
of  the  Intelligence  Community  to  ensure  the 
satisfaction  of  national  requirements.  This 
subsection  contemplates  that  the  DNI  will 
not  only  establish  policies  and  procedures  to 
identify  standing  and  recurring  intelligence 
requirements,  but  also  will  institute  policies 
and  procedures  to  satisfy  short-term,  contin- 
gency requirements  of  the  Government. 
Taken  in  conjunction  with  section  104, 
below,  it  is  intended  that  the  DNI  will  have 
the  ability  to  direct  certain  types  of  collec- 
tion, as  needed  to  satisfy  priority  intel- 
ligence requirements. 

Subsection  (c)(3)  makes  the  DNI  respon- 
sible for  promoting  and  evaluating  the  util- 
ity of  national  intelligence  for  consumers 
within  the  Government.  This  subsection  con- 
templates that  the  DNI  will  be  responsible 
for  evaluating  the  adequacy  of  the  links  be- 
tween the  Intelligence  Community  and  con- 
sumers, and  for  evaluating  the  quality  and 
timeliness  of  intelligence  analysis  provided 


such  consumers.  Various  efforts  by  past  DCIs 
to  carry  out  such  responsibilities  have  large- 
ly failed  due  to  the  objections  or  lack  of  co- 
operation from  elements  of  the  Intelligence 
Community,  yet  the  functions  remain  cru- 
cial ones. 

Subsection  (c)(4)  gives  the  DNI  authority 
to  eliminate  waste  and  unnecessary  duplica- 
tion within  the  Intelligence  Community.  To 
a  degree,  this  responsibility  may  be  carried 
out  within  the  context  of  the  annual  budget 
process  to  develop  the  National  Foreign  In- 
telligence Program,  but  this  provision  is  also 
intended  to  give  the  DNI  authority  to  termi- 
nate or  require  the  consolidation  of  redun- 
dant programs  and  activities  within  the  In- 
telligence Community  on  an  ad  hoc  basis. 

Subsection  (c)(5)  charges  with  DNI  with 
providing  guidance,  direction  and  approval 
for  the  procurement  and  operation  of  over- 
head reconnaissance  systems  pursuant  to 
section  206  and  209  of  the  Act  to  ensure  the 
compatibility  and  integration  of  such  sys- 
tems. Sections  208  and  209  of  the  bill  make 
the  Director  of  the  National  Security  Agen- 
cy and  the  Director  of  the  National  Imagery 
Agency  (a  new  agency  created  by  the  bill)  re- 
sponsible for  the  procurement  and  operation 
of  overhead  reconnaissance  systems  to  sat- 
isfy signals  intelligence  requirements  and 
Imagery  requirements,  respectively,  subject 
to  the  authorities  of  the  DCI.  Subsection 
(c)(5)  expressly  makes  the  DOT  responsible 
for  approving  such  procurement  decisions. 
While  the  bill  is  intended  to  alter  existing 
arrangements  for  the  performance  of  the  pro- 
curement function  by  placing  such  respon- 
sibility directly  with  the  collection  agencies, 
it  recognizes  that  such  systems  are  typically 
costly,  requiring  tradeoffs  and  long-term  fi- 
nancing within  the  National  Foreign  Intel- 
ligence Program,  and  may,  indeed,  serve 
multiple  purposes.  Accordingly,  the  bill 
gives  the  DNI  responsibility  for  approving 
such  procurement  decisions. 

Finally,  the  DNI  is  made  responsible  by 
subsection  (c)(6),  as  the  DCI  is  under  existing 
law,  for  the  protection  of  intelligence 
sources  and  methods  from  unauthorized  dis- 
closure. Under  this  authority,  the  DNI  is  ex- 
pected to  issue  uniform  policies  for  the  Intel- 
ligence Community  to  provide  for  the  pro- 
tection of  information  which  reveals  intel- 
ligence sources  and  methods,  as  well  as  take 
appropriate  measures  on  an  ad  hoc  basis  for 
the  protection  of  such  information. 

It  is  contemplated  that  the  Deputy  Direc- 
tor of  National  Intelligence  for  the  Intel- 
ligence Community  would  have  principal  re- 
sponsibility for  executing  these  functions  on 
behalf  of  the  DOT. 

Indeed,  subsection  (d)  provides  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  two  separate  mechanisms 
under  the  Deputy  Director  for  the  Intel- 
ligence Community  to  carry  out  the  func- 
tions set  forth  in  subsection  (c). 

The  first  is  the  establishment  of  an  Office 
for  Warning  and  Crisis  Support  to  be  staffed 
with  senior  representatives  of  the  Intel- 
ligence community  selected  by  the  DNI.  This 
office  is  given  specific  responsibility  for 
identifying  potential  threats  to  the  United 
States,  or  areas  where  U.S.  involvement  or 
intervention  may  be  called  for,  and  provid- 
ing possible  options  for  U.S.  actions  to  the 
President  and  other  senior  officials.  This  of- 
fice also  is  charged  with  maintaining  a  per- 
manent capability  to  provide  intelligence 
support  in  times  of  crisis,  in  terms  of  arrang- 
ing for  collection  and/or  analytical  support 
to  policymakers.  The  absence  of  such  a  per- 
manent mechanism  in  the  past  appears  to 
have  hampered  the  performance  of  the  Intel- 
ligence Community  in  past  crises. 


The  second  mechanism  established  by  sub- 
section (d)  is  an  independent  board,  com- 
posed of  experienced  current  or  former  sen- 
ior officials  of  the  Government  (not  nec- 
essarily the  Intelligence  Community  Itself), 
appointed  by  the  DNI,  to  provide  a  full-time 
capability  to  evaluate  the  performance  of 
the  Intelligence  Community.  It  is  the  intent 
of  this  subsection  that  this  board  look  at  in- 
telligence support  both  in  terms  of  specific 
cases  or  support  to  specific  decisions  made 
by  the  Government,  and  In  terms  of  satisfy- 
ing standing  and  recurring  intelligence  re- 
quirements. It  is  anticipated  that  reports 
prepared  by  this  board  would  go  directly  to 
the  DNI  for  appropriate  action  without  prior 
coordination  with  affected  agencies  of  the 
Intelligence  Community. 

Similar  mechanisms  established  by  pre- 
vious DCIs  have  been  largely  unsuccessful. 
As  a  consequence,  there  is  at  present  no 
mechanism  to  provide  independent,  objective 
assessments  of  the  Intelligence  Community's 
performance  to  the  DCI.  By  providing  for 
such  a  mechanism  in  law,  the  bill  provides 
an  authoritative  mandate  for  the  perform- 
ance of  this  critical  function. 

Section  104  provides  for  the  appointment 
by  the  President  of  a  separate  Director  for 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency,  subject  to 
Senate  confirmation,  and  provides  that  he 
will  carry  out  his  responsibilities  under  the 
supervision  and  operational  control  of  the 
DNI.  These  responsibilities  are  set  forth  in 
subsection  (a). 

Subsection  (a)(1)  makes  the  Director  of 
CIA  responsible  for  the  collection  of  intel- 
ligence through  human  sources  and  through 
other  appropriate  means.  This  latter  ref- 
erence refers  to  various  types  of  technical 
sources  which  might  be  appropriately  em- 
ployed by  the  CIA.  This  subsection  also  in- 
corporates the  provision  in  existing  law  that 
the  CIA  shall  have  no  police,  subpoena,  law- 
enforcement  powers,  or  Internal  security 
functions.  This  limitation  has  been  an  im- 
portant restraint  upon  CIA's  activities  with- 
in the  United  States,  including  its  role  in  do- 
mestic counterintelligence  activities,  and 
thus  is  retained  in  this  reformulation  of  its 
responsibilities. 

Subsection  (a)(2)  makes  the  Director  of 
CIA  responsible  for  providing  overall  direc- 
tion for  the  collection  of  intelligence 
through  human  sources  by  elements  of  the 
Intelligence  Community.  While  CIA  under 
existing  law  coordinates  the  human  source 
collection  activities  abroad  of  other  agencies 
in  the  Intelligence  Community,  it  does  not 
provide  "direction"  to  these  activities.  In- 
deed, there  is  no  element  in  the  Intelligence 
Community  which  effectively  performs  this 
role  under  the  existing  structure. 

It  is  the  intent  of  this  subsection  that  CIA 
have  responsibility  for  ensuring  that  the 
human  source  collection  capabilities  of  the 
Government  as  a  whole,  both  overt  and  cov- 
ert, are  effectively  utilized  to  satisfy  the  in- 
telligence requirements  of  the  Government 
as  a  whole,  as  well  as  to  minimize  the  risks 
to  those  involved  in  such  collection  activi- 
ties. This  would  entail  examining  U.S.  re- 
quirements at  particular  locations  abroad, 
and  determining  how  such  requirements 
might  best  be  satisfied,  given  the  capabili- 
ties of  the  Intelligence  Community  as  well 
as  departments  and  agencies  outside  the  In- 
telligence Community.  Subsection  (a)(2) 
makes  clear,  however,  that  it  is  not  the  in- 
tent of  this  subsection  that  CIA  supplant  the 
human  source  collection  activities  of  other 
agencies  which  may  currently  perform  such 
functions.  Rather,  this  provision  anticipates 
CIA  will  analyze  such  activities  in  terms  of 


how  they  might  best  be  employed  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  Government  as  a 
whole  for  such  collection. 

Subsection  (a)(3)  also  incorporates  a  provi- 
sion of  existing  law.  making  the  Director  of 
the  CIA  responsible  for  providing  additional 
services  of  common  concern  to  the  Intel- 
ligence Community  as  the  DOT  determines 
can  be  more  efficiently  accomplished  cen- 
trally. This  has  been  a  useful  provision  in  ex- 
isting law,  permitting  the  CIA  to  perform  a 
variety  of  services  for  the  Intelligence  Com- 
munity as  a  whole,  and  is  therefore  retained 
in  this  section. 

Subsection  (a)(4)  is  also  akin  to  current 
law,  authorizing  the  Director  of  the  CIA  to 
perform  such  other  functions  and  duties  as 
may  be  directed  by  the  President  or  the  Na- 
tional Security  Council.  Specifically  identi- 
fied is  the  conduct  of  covert  actions  author- 
ized by  the  President  under  the  Intelligence 
oversight  provisions  of  title  V  of  the  Na- 
tional Security  Act  of  1947.  Under  existing 
law,  the  authority  for  CIA  to  carry  out  cov- 
ert actions  has  been  implied  in  the  general 
provision  authorizing  CIA  to  carry  out  func- 
tions at  the  direction  of  the  NSC.  This  sub- 
section makes  explicit  such  authority. 

Subsection  104(b)  addresses  a  particular  as- 
pect of  the  CIA's  responsibilities:  The  provi- 
sion of  intelligence  support  to  the  military. 
This  subsection  provides  for  the  appointment 
of  an  Assistant  Deputy  Director  for  Oper- 
ations (Military  Support)  within  the  CIA  Di- 
rectorate of  Operations.  The  incumbent 
would  be  a  general  or  fiag  officer  of  2-star 
rank,  selected  by  the  Director,  CIA,  after 
consultation  with  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  and  would  serve  as  the  prin- 
cipal liaison  between  CIA  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  to  facilitate  CIA  intel- 
ligence support  to  military  plans  and  oper- 
ations. The  establishment  of  this  office  is  In- 
tended to  address  a  long-standing  weakness 
in  the  existing  structure. 

Section  105  sets  forth  the  authorities  of  the 
Director  of  National  Intelligence,  which  are 
specified  in  ten  separate  subsections. 

Subsection  (a)  provides  that  all  depart- 
ments and  agencies  within  the  Intelligence 
Community  shall  provide  the  DOT  access  to 
national  intelligence  collected  by  their  re- 
spective department  or  agency.  This  provi- 
sion is  similar  to  existing  law.  and  is  needed 
to  ensure  that  the  DNI  has  access  to  intel- 
ligence from  all  sources  available  to  the 
Government.  It  is  the  Intent  of  this  provi- 
sion that  departments  and  agencies  who 
have  intelligence  which  bears  upon  national 
intelligence  requirements  (and  not  solely 
those  of  a  i>articular  department  or  agency), 
such  intelligence  shall  be  made  available  to 
the  DNI  in  an  appropriate  fashion. 

Subsection  (b)  provides  that  the  DOT  shall 
be  responsible  for  allocating  and  disbursing 
funds  within  the  National  Foreign  Intel- 
ligence Program  (NFIP)  budget  to  elements 
within  the  Intelligence  Community.  This 
provision  should  be  read  together  with  Sec- 
tion 203  of  the  bill,  which  requires  a  separate 
budget  for  the  National  Foreign  Intelligence 
Program  (NFIP),  appropriated  to  the  DNI. 
beginning  with  fiscal  year  1994.  Subsection 
(b)  makes  the  DNI  responsible  for  the  alloca- 
tion and  disbursement  of  NFIP  funds. 

Under  the  existing  structure,  the  National 
Foreign  Intelligence  Program  is  not  a  sepa- 
rate line  item  in  the  President's  budget.  In- 
stead, most  of  it.  including  the  budget  of  the 
CIA.  is  "burled"  in  various  line  items  of  the 
DoD  budget.  Accordingly,  the  amount  de- 
voted to  the  NFIP  within  the  DoD  budget 
has  In  the  past  been  determined  by  the 
agreement  of  the  DCI  and  the  Secretary  of 
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The   funds  authorized   and   appro- 
for  most  of  the   NFIP  are  appro- 
M  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  who  dls- 
uch  funds  to  DoD  elements  within 
and  to  the  CIA. 
Subseltion  (b),  tog-ether  with  Section  203. 
ould   chan«:e    this    structure.    The 
wfculd  no  longer  be  a  part  of  the  DoD 
but  rather  would  be  a  separate  line 
the  President's  budget.  This  means 
while  the  NFIP  would  no  longer  be  tied 
flucti  tatlons  in  Defense  spending,  it  would 
compete  against  other  funding  prior- 
i  thin  the  I*resident's  budget,  some- 
does  not  do  under  the  existing  ar- 
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(c)  provides  that  no  funds  ap- 
for  the  National   Foreign  Intel- 
Program  may  be  reprogrammed  for 

purpose  by  a  depiartment  or  agen- 
receives  such  funds  without  the 
ap|)roval  of  the  DNI.  This  is  intended  to 
departments    and    ag-encies    from 
fi4nds  appropriated  for  the  NFIP  for 
rposes  unless  the  DNI  is  consulted  in 
and  approves  the  use  of  such  funds 
1  urposes  identified.  Although  the  DCI 
authority  by  Executive  order  to  re- 
approve     requests     for     repro- 
of NFIP  funds,  this  has  not  been 
^rms  of  a  prohibition  binding  upon 
departments  and  agencies.   From 
ime.  in  fact,  department  and  agency 
reprogrammed  NFIP  funds  with- 
jrior  approval  of  the  DCI  despite  the 
e  order  language  giving  the  DCI  the 
to  approve  such  requests. 

(d)  provides  that  the  DNI,  upon 
Initiative,    may   reprogram    funds 

he  NFIP  in  accordance  with  estab- 

rjprogramming  procedures  (which  in- 

or  notice  and/or  approval  to  appro- 

cftngressional  committees)  in  order  to 

qational  requirements  of  a  higher  pri- 

long  as  prior  notice  is  given  to  the 

;he  department  or  agency  concerned 

r^isonable  opportunity  is  provided  for 

of    the    DNI's    proposed    repro- 

to  the  President.  The  DCI  does 

have  such  authority  apart  from  the 

reprogram  funds  appropriated  for 

It  is  the  intent  of  this  provi- 

?ermit  the  DNI  to  reprogram  funds 

If  FIP  accounts  to  satisfy  significant 

requirements  which  have  a  higher 

so  long  as  the  department  or  agency 

concerned  has  an  opportunity  to  seek 

the  DNI's  proposed  decision  should 

to  do  so. 

(e)  provides  additional  flexlbll- 
he  DNI  by  authorizing  him  to  shift 
satisfy  contingency  requirements  by 

the  DNI  to  obligate  or  expend  funds 
CIA  Reserve  for  Contingencies  for 
intelligence   and   intelligence-related 
While  section  502  of  the  National 
Act  of  1947  appears  to  allow  for 
as  a  practical  matter,  DCIs 
used  the  CIA  Reserve  for  Con  tin- 
to  fund  other  than  CIA  activities, 
(e)  would  clarify  that  the  DNI 
the  CIA  Reserve  to  fund  the  intel- 
ictivities  of  other  departments  and 
should  he  choose  to  do  so,  so  long  as 
of  section  502  are  adhered  to. 

(f)  authorizes  the  DNI  to  tem- 
reasslgn  personnel  assigned  to  one 


NFIP  program  to  another  NFIP  program,  for 
periods  not  to  exceed  an  aggregate  of  180 
days  in  a  given  year,  in  order  to  meet  na- 
tional requirements  of  a  higher  priority,  pro- 
vided the  DNI  gives  prior  notice  to  the  head 
of  the  department  or  agency  concerned  and 
permits  a  reasonable  time  for  such  agency 
head  to  appeal  such  action  to  the  President, 
and  provides  prior  notice  to  the  two  congres- 
sional intelligence  committees.  The  DCI  does 
not  have  such  authority  under  existing  law. 
The  bill  provides  such  authority  in  order  to 
give  the  DNI  an  ability  to  deal  effectively 
and  quickly  with  emergency  situations  fac- 
ing the  Intelligence  Community. 

Subsection  (g)  authorizes  the  DNI,  under 
the  direction  of  the  National  Security  Coun- 
cil, to  direct  the  use  of  any  collection  capa- 
bility within  the  Intelligence  Community  to 
satisfy  a  priority  collection  requirement  of 
the  United  States.  The  DCI  does  not  cur- 
rently have  such  authority,  either  under  law 
or  Executive  order.  He  is  given  authority 
under  Executive  order  to  establish  mecha- 
nisms to  provide  guidance  on  collection  as 
well  as  to  resolve  conflicts  in  priority.  But 
he  lacks  formal  authority  to  task  collection 
assets  owned  by  other  departments  and  agen- 
cies within  the  Intelligence  Community  to 
satisfy  national  requirements  of  a  higher  pri- 
ority. By  providing  that  the  DNI  shall  exer- 
cise this  authority  under  the  direction  of  the 
National  Security  Council,  it  is  intended 
that  department  or  agency  heads  affected  by 
the  decision  of  the  DNI  will  have  a  forum  in 
which  to  raise  possible  objections  to  the 
DNI's  actions. 

Subsection  (h)  authorizes  the  DNI  to  co- 
ordinate the  relationships  between  elements 
of  the  Intelligence  Community  and  the  intel- 
ligence or  security  services  of  foreign  gov- 
ernments. The  DCI  is  currently  given  similar 
authority  by  Executive  order,  but  it  has  not 
been  well  adhered  to  by  other  elements  of 
the  Intelligence  Community.  By  making  this 
authority  a  matter  of  law.  the  intent  is  to 
strengthen  it.  It  is  not  intended  that  the  DNI 
shall  be  responsible  for  making  all  liaison 
contacts  with  foreign  governments,  but  rath- 
er that  the  DNI,  or  his  representative,  will 
be  given  prior  notice  of  such  arrangements 
in  order  to  avoid  duplication  or  creating  con- 
fusion in  such  relationships  by  having  var- 
ious elements  of  the  Intelligence  Community 
establish  separate  liaison  arrangements  ob- 
livious to  other  actions  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States. 

Subsection  (i)  provides  that  the  DNI  may 
direct  any  element  or  elements  of  the  Intel- 
ligence Community  to  prepare  intelligence 
analyses  after  consultation  with  the  head  of 
the  department  or  agency  concerned.  The 
DCI  currently  does  not  have  this  authority 
today,  either  by  statute  or  Executive  order. 
He  may  request  such  assistance,  but  he  may 
not  direct  it.  It  is  intended  that  this  author- 
ity be  used,  as  necessary,  to  carry  out  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  DNI  as  a  provider  of  in- 
telligence to  the  Government  as  a  whole. 
While  the  DNI  must  take  into  account  the 
capabilities  and  departmental  requirements 
of  analytical  elements  within  the  Intel- 
ligence Community  in  levying  such  tasking, 
he  should  be  in  a  position  to  require  such  as- 
sistance to  meet  high  priority  national 
needs. 

Subsection  (j)  directs  the  DNI  to  institute 
policies  and  programs  within  the  Intel- 
ligence Community  to  provide  for  the  rota- 
tion of  personnel  between  departments  and 
agencies,  and  to  consolidate  where  possible 
administrative  programs  to  reduce  the  over- 
all costs  of  these  activities  within  the  Intel- 
ligence Community. 


With  respect  to  the  rotation  of  personnel 
within  the  Intelligence  Community,  it  is  in- 
tended that  the  DNI  will  take  actions  to 
eliminate  barriers  which  currently  exist  to 
such  rotation,  and  will,  in  conjunction  with 
other  departments  and  agencies  in  the  Intel- 
ligence Community,  establish  programs 
which  will  encourage  and  facilitate  rota- 
tional assigmments  among  Intelligence  Com- 
munity agencies,  either  by  providing  mone- 
tary or  career  incentives.  Greater  use  of  ro- 
tational assignments  should  improve  the  un- 
derstanding and  cooperation  which  now  ex- 
ists between  elements  of  the  Intelligence 
Community,  and  ultimately  lead  to  more  ef- 
fective mission  accomplishment. 

With  respect  to  the  consolidation  of  per- 
sonnel, administrative,  or  security  costs 
within  the  Intelligence  Community,  it  is  in- 
tended that  the  DNI  will  take  actions  to  as- 
sess where  costs  savings  in  these  areas  may 
be  achieved  by  consolidating  activities  with- 
in the  Intelligence  Community,  and  will  in- 
stitute appropriate  actions  to  achieve  such 
savings.  For  example,  in  the  area  of  security 
for  contractors  who  have  contracts  with  sev- 
eral elements  of  the  Intelligence  Commu- 
nity, the  DNI  should  consolidate  security  ad- 
ministration for  such  contractors,  so  they 
will  not  be  subject  to  repeated  inspections  by 
various  elements  of  the  Intelligence  Commu- 
nity. Another  area  for  examination  is  train- 
ing, where  the  DNI  should  explore  the  con- 
solidation of  training  programs  for  personnel 
in  the  Intelligence  Community  who  are  per- 
forming comparable  functions.  A  third  pos- 
sible area  is  communications,  where  the  DNI 
should  explore  the  feasibility  of  Intelligence 
Community  elements  sharing  available  com- 
munications systems,  rather  than  each  hav- 
ing its  own.  In  short,  this  authority  is  in- 
tended to  provide  the  DNI,  in  his  role  as  head 
of  the  Intelligence  Community,  with  the  au- 
thority to  Institute  changes  that  will  result 
in  costs  savings  within  the  Intelligence  Com- 
munity as  a  whole. 

SECTION  203 

Section  203  provides  that  beginning  with 
the  budget  submission  for  fiscal  year  1994 
and  for  each  fiscal  year  thereafter,  the  Presi- 
dent will  submit  as  a  separate  line  item  an 
aggregate  amount  for  the  National  Foreign 
Intelligence  Program.  This  section  further 
provides  that  any  amounts  authorized  and 
appropriated  for  this  program  will  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Director  of  National  Intel- 
ligence who  will  disburse  such  funds  to  the 
elements  of  the  Intelligence  Community. 

The  effect  of  this  section  would  be  to  re- 
move the  National  Foreign  Intelligence  Pro- 
gram budget  from  the  Defense  Department 
budget,  and  have  it  considered  as  a  separate 
program  budget.  This  would  mean  that  the 
NFIP  would  compete  (as  other  programs)  for 
a  slice  of  the  overall  Administration  budget 
request,  rather  than  being  established  by  an 
informal  agreement  between  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  and  Director  of  Central  Intel- 
ligence as  has  been  the  practice.  It  would 
also  mean  the  NFIP  would  no  longer  be  tied 
to  the  fluctuations  in  the  Defense  budget  but 
would  be  treated  on  its  own  terms. 

By  providing  that  the  NFIP  will  be  appro- 
priated to  the  DNI  rather  than  to  other  de- 
partment or  agency  heads  as  is  now  the  case 
(even  with  the  budget  for  CIA),  it  is  intended 
that  the  DNI,  as  head  of  the  Intelligence 
Community,  be  placed  in  a  position  of  osten- 
sible control  of  these  funds.  While  clearly 
the  DNI  would  be  legally  obliged  to  disburse 
appropriated  funds  to  Intelligence  Commu- 
nity agencies  in  accordance  with  congres- 
sional enactments,  this  enhanced  adminis- 
trative role  is  nonetheless  viewed  as  consist- 
ent with  his  overall  responsibility. 
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TITLE  m— THE  INTELLIGENCE  ACTIVI- 
TIES OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  DE- 
FENSE 

Subtitle  A— The  Office  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense 

SECTION  301 

Under  existing  law  (10  U.S.C.  136),  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  is  authorized  to  establish 
among  his  Assistant  Secretaries  an  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Defense  for  Intelligence,  but 
to  date  he  has  chosen  not  to  exercise  this  au- 
thority. Responsibility  for  intelligence  has 
been  lodged  with  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  responsible  for  Command,  Control. 
Communications— the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  (C3I).  Section  301  would,  in  fact,  re- 
quire shifting  the  staff  responsibility  for  in- 
telligence from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  (C3I)  to  a  new  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  (Intelligence),  who  would  have  sole 
responsibility  on  the  staff  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  for  all  intelligence  and  intelligence- 
related  matters. 

Under  the  present  organizational  arrange- 
ment, the  Assistant  Secretary  (C3I)  is  ex- 
pected to  cover  two  large  substantive  areas 
(C3  and  I),  which  are,  for  the  most  part,  unre- 
lated. Each  area  is  so  broad  that  it  is  phys- 
ically impossible  for  one  Assistant  Secretary 
to  do  justice  to  both.  Under  previous  Admin- 
istrations, the  incumbents,  for  the  most  part 
have  had  little  experience  with,  or  interest 
in  managing.  Defense  intelligence  activities. 
Effective  control  was  left  largely  in  the 
hands  of  intelligence  program  managers  in 
DoD  Components,  with  the  Office  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  itself  playing  a  relatively 
small  role. 

Exacerbating  the  management  difficulties 
within  the  OSD  staff,  there  are  at  least  three 
offices  in  addition  to  the  ASD  (C3I)  which  re- 
port to  the  Secretary  directly  on  intel- 
ligence or  intelligence-related  matters:  the 
Under  Secretary  for  Policy,  which  has  cog- 
nizance of  international  security  policy  and 
special  access  programs,  and  staffs  the  Sec- 
retary on  certain  types  of  intelligence  ac- 
tivities, the  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  for 
intelligence  activities;  the  Assistant  to  the 
Secretary  for  Intelligence  Policy;  and  the 
Assistant  to  the  Secretary  for  Intelligence 
Oversight.  It  is  intended  that  a  new  Assist- 
ant Secretary  for  Intelligence  would  sub- 
sume all  of  these  functions,  resulting  in 
fewer  officials  (not  more)  reporting  directly 
to  the  Secretary  on  intelligence  matters. 
This  section  is  also  intended  to  establish 
clearer  accountability  for  intelligence  ac- 
tivities at  the  DoD  level,  both  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  Congress  and  others  out- 
side DoD. 

Finally,  the  provisions  of  the  bill  Itself 
provide  an  enhanced  role  for  the  Office  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  in  managing  intel- 
ligence activities  of  both  a  national  and  tac- 
tical nature.  Only  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
can  set  policy  for  all  elements  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense;  only  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense can  assess  the  resources  needed  for  in- 
telligence in  terms  of  the  broader  DoD  inter- 
est; and  only  the  Secretary  of  Defense  can  ef- 
fectively integrate  national  and  tactical  in- 
telligence activities.  Without  the  designa- 
tion of  an  Assistant  Secretary  dedicated 
solely  to  intelligence,  none  of  these  critical 
functions  will  be  performed  as  well  as  it 
might  be. 

SECTION  302 

Section  302  sets  forth  the  responsibilities 
of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  as  they  pertain 
to  the  National  Foreign  Intelligence  Pro- 
gram (NFIP).  These  responsibilities  are  the 
subject  of  neither  statutory  nor  regulatory 


enactment,  and  the  lack  of  an  authoritative 
statement  of  the  Secretary's  role  vls-a-vls 
the  NFIP  has  in  the  past  led  to  considerable 
confusion.  To  illustrate,  the  Office  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  is  not  part  of  the  Intel- 
ligence Community,  yet  a  number  of  DoD 
Components  are  part  of  the  Intelligence 
Community.  To  what  extent,  then,  is  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  bound  by  the  decisions 
of  the  DCI?  On  the  other  hand,  who  rep- 
resents the  interests  of  DoD  intelligence 
components  to  the  DNI?  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense? Or  is  this  left  to  individual  program 
managers  within  DoD  Components? 

Subsection  302(1)  provides  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  shall  be  responsible  for  im- 
plementation of  the  DNI's  policy  and  re- 
source decisions  by  DoD  elements  within  the 
NFIP.  The  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
has  historically  performed  this  function,  but 
without  a  specific  charge  to  do  so. 

Subsection  302(2)  charges  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  with  ensuring  that  the  tactical  in- 
telligence activities  of  DoD  are  compatible 
with  and  complement  the  intelligence  activi- 
ties funded  within  the  NFIP.  This  subsection 
should  be  read  in  conjunction  with  section 
303,  below,  which  requires  the  creation  of  a 
new  budget  program  for  tactical  intelligence 
activities,  and  program  management  by 
OSD. 

SECTION  303 

Section  303  institutes  a  procedure  leading 
to  the  establishment  of  a  new  DoD  Tactical 
Intelligence  Program,  to  be  managed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense.  Subsection  (a)  provides 
that  beginning  with  the  annual  budget  sub- 
mission for  fiscal  year  1994,  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  in  consultation  with  the  Director  of 
National  Intelligence,  shall  identify  those 
intelligence  activities  currently  found  in  the 
list  of  Tactical  Intelligence  and  Related  Ac- 
tivities (TIARA)  which  constitute  true  "in- 
telligence" activities  which  serve  the  inter- 
ests of  DoD  generally.  Subsection  (b),  in 
turn,  requires  that  with  the  submission  of 
the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1995.  the  intel- 
ligence activities  identified  the  preceding 
year  shall  be  funded  as  elements  of  a  new 
Tactical  Intelligence  Program,  to  be  man- 
aged as  a  separate  program  by  the  Secretary 
of  Defense. 

Several  problems  which  plague  the  exist- 
ing system  would  be  addressed  by  Section 
303.  First,  activities  currently  identified  by 
the  Department  of  Defense  as  part  of  TIARA 
are.  in  fact,  not  intelligence  activities  at  all 
and  should  not  be  part  of  the  management 
structure  for  intelligence,  either  within  DoD 
or  within  the  Congress.  Second,  activities 
identified  within  the  TIARA  category  are 
not  themselves  managed  as  "program"  at 
all,  in  the  sense  of  being  a  discrete  group  of 
activities  under  the  control  of  a  single  man- 
ager, but  rather  are  managed  on  a  decentral- 
ized basis  within  Defense  Components  as 
"non-intelligence",  operational  activities. 
Thus,  as  currently  structured,  TIARA  is  a 
not  susceptible  of  overall  program  manage- 
ment by  an  intelligence  manager.  This  situa- 
tion has  significantly  hampered  the  effective 
integration  of  national  and  tactical  intel- 
ligence activities  either  by  the  Office  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  or  by  the  DCI.  Section 
303  attempts  to  address  this  requiring  true 
tactical  intelligence  activities  to  be  grouped 
together  to  form  a  single  program  under  a 
single  DoD  manager.  It  is  also  contemplated 
that  within  the  military  departments,  those 
activities  identified  as  elements  of  the  DoD 
Tactical  Intelligence  Program  would  be 
managed  by  the  intelligence  elements  of  the 
departmental  staffs  rather  than  by  the  oper- 
ations staffs  as  is  now  the  case  with  TIARA. 


Subtitle  B— The  National  Security  Agency 

Section  311  of  the  bill  would  amend  the  Na- 
tional Security  Act  of  1947  to  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  the  National  Security 
Agency  (NSA)  within  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. NSA,  while  subsequently  recognized  in 
several  statutory  enactments,  was  created 
by  presidential  directive  on  October  24,  1952. 
While  NSA  has  since  carried  out  signals  in- 
telligence activities  and  communications  se- 
curity activities  on  behalf  of  the  Govern- 
ment as  a  whole,  it  has  remained  a  creature 
of  Elxecutive  directive,  with  its  principal 
missions  and  functions  set  forth  only  in  such 
issuances.  Section  311  would  provide  a  statu- 
tory basis  for  its  existence  as  well  as  for  its 
principal  missions.  In  recognition  of  the  na- 
tional role  it  has  played  and  continues  to 
play.  NSA  would  be  established  under  the 
National  Security  Act  of  1947. 

Under  the  existing  framework,  the  Direc- 
tor of  NSA  has  historically  been  a  general  or 
flag  officer  at  the  three-star  level  appointed 
by  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  who  serves  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  Secretary.  While  length 
of  actual  service  has  varied,  a  "normal"  tour 
as  Director  has  heretofore  been  considered 
three  years.  This  position  has  not  been  ex- 
empt from  the  statutory  ceilings  on  general 
or  flag  officer  positions  within  DOD,  occa- 
sionally causing  the  military  services  to  de- 
cline to  nominate  for  the  position,  or  leading 
them  to  nominate  officers  with  little  or  no 
Intelligence  experience  for  the  position. 

Subsection  (a)  of  the  new  section  206  of  the 
National  Security  Act  (as  set  forth  in  sec- 
tion 311  of  the  bill)  would  make  several  sig- 
nificant changes  to  this  framework.  While 
the  Director  would  continue  to  be  selected 
by  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the  bill  would 
require  prior  consultation  with  the  DNI,  re- 
fiecting  the  critical  role  which  NSA  plays  in 
the  Intelligence  Community.  Under  the  bill, 
the  Director  would  be  subject  to  a  fixed  term 
of  four  years,  providing  greater  stability 
both  to  the  Director  and  to  the  programs 
which  he  administers  than  which  currently 
exists.  Finally,  while  the  bill  would  retain  a 
requirement  that  the  Director  be  a  military 
officer  (recognizing  the  necessity  of  a  close 
and  continuing  relationship  between  NSA 
and  the  military  services),  it  would  exempt 
the  position  of  Director  from  the  statutory 
ceilings  set  for  general  and  fiag  officers.  This 
is  intended  to  achieve  several  objectives:  (1) 
to  encourage  each  of  the  military  depart- 
ments to  nominate  for  this  position;  (2)  to 
encourage  the  military  departments  to 
groom  qualified  senior  officers  for  this  as- 
signment; and  (3)  more  generally,  to  create  a 
senior  officer  position  that  military  intel- 
ligence officers  (as  opposed  to  officers  in 
non-intelligence  branches  of  service)  can 
aspire  to. 

Subsection  (b)  sets  forth  the  principal  re- 
sponsibilities of  NSA. 

Subsection  (b)(1)  provides  that  NSA  will 
operate  an  effective  unified  organization  for 
the  conduct  of  signals  intelligrence  activities, 
which,  in  fact,  has  been  Its  basic  mission 
since  its  creation  in  1952. 

Subsection  (b)(2)  sets  forth  a  responsibility 
that  NSA  does  not  have  under  current  orga- 
nizational arrangements.  It  makes  NSA  the 
sole  agent  within  the  Intelligence  Commu- 
nity, subject  to  the  authorities  of  the  DNI, 
for  the  procurement  and  operation  of  over- 
head reconnaissance  systems  as  may  be 
needed  to  satisfy  U.S.  signal  intelligence  re- 
quirements. This  places  responsibility  for 
the  procurement  of  such  systems  in  the  pur- 
view of  the  agency  charged  with  carrying  out 
the  signals  intelligence  mission  rather  than 
having  such  decisions  made  elsewhere.  This 
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(3— The  National  Imagery  Agency 
321  of  the  bill  would  also  amend 
Security  Act  of  1947  to  create  a 
agency  with  national  re- 
es,  which  Is  not  already  in  exist- 
National  Imagery  Agency. 
11  gives  the  new  agency  responsibil- 
perating  an  effective  unified  organi- 
the  tasking  of  imagery  collectors 
sa^Uites  and  airborne  platforms),  for 
expl  citation  and  analysis  of  imagery  col- 
|and  for  the  dissemination  of  imagery 
within    the    Government    as    a 
1  Tnder  the  existing  framework,  these 
are  performed  by  a  number  of  dis- 
« lements  of  the  Intelligence  Commu- 
Icfcated  within  CIA,   the  Intelligence 
Ity    staff,    DIA,    and    other    Intel- 
slements  of  the  Department  of  De- 
decentralized  framework  had  re- 
a  lack  of  uniform  governmental 
to  govern   exploitation,   analysis 
considerable  waste  and 
on  of  effort;  and  a  failure  to  inte- 
ef|ectively  U.S.  capabilities. 

attempts  to  address  this  situation 

placing  these  functions  under  a  single 

(similar  to  the  role  which  the  Di- 

1  ISA  plays  in  coordinating  U.S.  sig- 

inqelligence  activities).  In  recognition 

as  the  largest  consumer  of  im- 

thin  the  Government,  the  bill  would 
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of  Defense  (similar  to  the  National 

Agency).  It  Is  intended,  however, 

new  Agency  will  establish  and  oper- 

1  nagery  system  to  support  all  of  the 
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not  simply  those  of  the  Depart- 


the  bill  makes  the  National 
Agency  the  sole  agent  within  the 
Intelligfnce  Community,  subject  to  the  au- 
of  the  DNI,   for  the  procurement 
operation   of  overhead   reconnaissance 
as  may  be  needed  to  satisfy  U.S.  Im- 
1  equirements.    As    with    NSA.    this 
r  ssponslblllty  for  the  procurement  of 
I  syi  terns  within  the  purview  of  the  agen- 
chaxfed  with  carrying  out  the  imagery  In- 
mission  rather  than  having  such 
made  elsewhere.  This  responsibll- 
lo  predicated  on  the  assumption  that 
din  :tor  of  the  agency  is  at  the  outset  in 
position  to  assess  resource  decisions 
ng  overhead  systems  within  the  con- 
the  expenditures  for  his  particular 
However,   in  view   of  the   para- 
aeed   to  ensure  that  such  systems 
ire  normally  quite  costly)  are  need- 
affo  'dable,  and  provide  maximum  value 
collection  disciplines,  ultimate  ap- 
I  uthority  for  these  procurement  deci- 
I  la  placed  by  the  bill  in  the  hands  of  the 


The  bill  also  provides  that  the  Director  of 
the  new  agency  be  appointed  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  after  consultation  with 
the  DNI.  This  is  a  reflection  of  the  essential 
role  this  agency  will  play  within  the  Intel- 
ligence Community.  Subsection  (a)  leaves 
the  Secretary  with  discretion  to  appoint  ei- 
ther a  military  officer  or  civilian  as  Director 
in  recogmltlon  that  the  Agency's  responsibil- 
ities are  broader  than  satisfying  only  mili- 
tary requirements. 

Section  501  of  the  bill,  which  generally  ad- 
dresses the  various  transfers  of  functions 
made  by  the  bill,  provides  that  the  new  Na- 
tional Imagery  Agency  will  be  composed  of 
those  elements  of  the  Intelligence  Commu- 
nity currently  performing  the  functions  de- 
scribed in  section  209,  as  jointly  determined 
by  the  Director  of  National  Intelligence  and 
the  Secretary  of  Defense. 
Subtitle  D— The  Defense  Intelligence  Agency 

Section  331  of  the  bill  provides  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Defense  Intelligence 
Agency  (DIA)  within  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. DIA  was  created  by  order  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  on  October  1.  1961.  to  con- 
solidate analytical  and  production  activities 
at  the  DoD  level.  While  Its  existence  has 
been  recognized  in  several  previous  statutory 
enactments,  it  has  until  recently  remained  a 
creature  of  DoD  directive  with  its  principal 
functions  and  authorities  set  forth  only  in 
DoD  regulations.  Indeed,  the  lack  of  clear 
missions  and  authorities,  established  in  an 
authoritative  manner,  has  historically  ham- 
pered DIA  in  the  performance  of  these  func- 
tions. 

In  section  921  of  the  National  Defense  Au- 
thorization Act  for  Fiscal  Years  1992  and 
1993.  responsibilities  for  DIA  were  set  forth 
for  the  first  time  in  law.  but.  under  the 
terms  of  the  law,  this  provision  expires  on 
January  1,  1993. 

Sections  331  through  333  would  provide  a 
permanent  statutory  basis  for  DIA's  exist- 
ence as  well  as  for  its  principal  missions  and 
authorities. 

SECTION  331 

Under  the  existing  framework,  the  Direc- 
tor of  DIA  has  historically  been  a  general  or 
nag  officer  at  the  three-star  level  appointed 
by  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  who  serves  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  Secretary.  While  length 
of  actual  service  has  varied,  a  "normal"  tour 
as  Director  has  heretofore  been  considered 
three  years.  In  addition,  this  position  has 
not  been  exempt  from  the  statutory  ceilings 
on  general  or  fiag  officer  positions  within 
DoD,  occasionally  causing  the  military  serv- 
ices to  decline  to  nominate  for  the  position, 
or  leading  them  to  nominate  officers  with 
little  or  no  intelligence  experience  for  the 
position. 

Subsection  (b)  would  make  several  changes 
to  this  framework.  First,  while  it  would  left 
appointment  of  the  Director  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  it  would  require  prior  con- 
sultation with  the  DNI.  In  recognition  of  the 
critical  contribution  made  by  DIA  to  the  In- 
telligence Community.  Under  the  bill,  the 
Director  would  be  subject  to  a  fixed  term  of 
four  years,  providing  greater  stability  both 
to  the  Director  and  to  the  programs  which  he 
administers  than  which  currently  exists.  Fi- 
nally, while  the  bill  would  retain  a  require- 
ment that  the  Director  be  a  military  officer 
(recognizing  the  necessity  of  a  close  and  con- 
tinuing relationship  between  DIA  and  the 
military  services),  it  would  exempt  the  posi- 
tion of  Director  from  the  statutory  ceilings 
set  for  general  and  flag  officers.  This  is  In- 
tended to  achieve  several  objectives:  (1)  to 
encourage  each  of  the  military  departments 


to  nominate  for  this  position;  (2)  to  encour- 
age the  military  departments  to  groom 
qualified  senior  officers  for  this  assignment; 
and  (3)  more  generally,  to  create  a  senior  of- 
ficer position  that  military  intelligence  offi- 
cers (as  opposed  to  officers  in  non-intel- 
ligence branches  of  service)  can  aspire  to. 

SECTION  332 

Section  332  sets  forth  the  responsibilities 
of  DIA.  each  of  which  is  made  subject  to  the 
direction  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  In  gen- 
eral terms,  these  relate  to  the  production  of 
intelligence  and  to  providing  services  of 
common  concern  to  other  intelligence  ele- 
ments of  the  Department  of  Defense.  While 
these  functions  do  not  differ  markedly  from 
those  currently  assigned  DIA  under  depart- 
mental regulation.  It  is  intended  that  plac- 
ing them  in  the  law  will  provide  a  more  au- 
thoritative base  for  DIA's  exercise  of  these 
responsibilities. 

Subsection  332(1)  provides  that  DIA  shall 
produce  timely  and  objective  military  and 
military-related  intelligence,  based  upon  all 
sources  available  to  the  Intelligence  Commu- 
nity, and  disseminate  such  intelligence  to 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  and  senior  military  commanders,  as  ap- 
propriate: other  elements  of  the  Department 
of  Defense,  as  appropriate;  and  to  other 
agencies  and  elements  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment, as  appropriate.  This  is  currently  DIA's 
principal  mission,  assigned  by  DoD  directive. 

Subsection  332(2)  provides  that  DIA  will  co- 
ordinate the  production  of  military  and  mili- 
tary-related intelligence  by  other  intel- 
ligence elements  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense to  ensure  the  adequacy  and  objectivity 
of  intelligence  support  and  to  avoid  unwar- 
ranted duplication.  DIA  has  a  similar  func- 
tion under  DoD  directive  but  its  coordina- 
tion role  Is  limited  primarily  to  avoiding  du- 
plication by  DoD  production  elements. 

Subsection  332(3)  charges  DIA  with  man- 
agement of  the  Defense  Attache  System,  a 
function  DIA  performs  under  its  existing  reg- 
ulatory charter.  Recognition  of  this  function 
in  statute  Is  Intended  to  strengthen  DIA's 
ability  to  obtain  qualified  military  officers 
to  serve  as  military  attaches. 

Subsection  332(4)  charges  DIA,  as  principal 
producer  of  Intelligence  within  DoD,  with 
validating  the  intelligence  collection  re- 
quirements Imposed  on  other  DoD  intel- 
ligence elements.  It  Is  Intended  that  DIA  will 
review  such  requirements  to  determine  if 
they  have  been,  or  are  being,  satisfied  by 
other  U.S.  intelligence  collectors,  prior  to 
assigning  such  requirements  to  collectors 
within  the  Department  of  Defense. 

Subsection  332(5)  provides  that  DIA  will 
perform  such  additional  services  of  common 
concern  to  DoD  intelligence  elements  as  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  might  determine  can  be 
accomplished  more  efficiently  in  a  central 
location.  For  example,  it  might  be  more  effi- 
cient for  DIA  to  provide  certain  administra- 
tive or  personnel  services  to  all  career  per- 
sonnel in  intelligence  positions  within  DoD 
rather  than  having  separate  programs  In 
each  intelligence  component;  or  it  may  be 
more  efficient  for  DIA  to  provide  commu- 
nications system  design  services  to  all  DoD 
intelligence  components  to  ensure  compat- 
ibility and  lower  procurement  costs. 

SECTION  333 

To  carry  out  the  responsibilities  set  forth 
in  section  332,  section  333  provides  the  Direc- 
tor of  DIA  with  certain  authorities.  These 
generally  exceed  the  authorities  which  DIA 
currently  has  under  departmental  regula- 
tion. Indeed,  it  Is  the  intent  of  this  section 
to    enhance    such    authorities    to    improve 


DIA's  capability  to  perform  its  basic 
mission. 

Subsection  333(1)  provides  that  the  Direc- 
tor, DIA  shall  have  access  to  all  intelligence 
collected  by  any  intelligence  element  of  the 
Department  of  Defense,  or  any  component  of 
the  Intelligence  Community  (outside  the  De- 
partment of  Defense),  which  bears  upon  a 
matter  within  his  area  of  responsibility.  This 
exceeds  the  existing  authority  of  the  DIA  Di- 
rector, insofar  as  it  addresses  access  to  intel- 
ligence beyond  DoD.  It  also  permits  the  DIA 
Director  to  obtain  access  to  intelligence  held 
in  special  compartmented  channels  among 
DoD  components  which  bears  upon  his  pro- 
duction responsibilities,  an  area  where  DIA 
has  previously  exi)erienced  difficulty  in  ob- 
taining access. 

Subsection  333(2)  provides  that  the  Direc- 
tor, DIA  may  evaluate  intelligence  on  mili- 
Ury  and  military-related  topics  produced  by 
any  DoD  intelligence  component  for  use  out- 
side such  component,  in  order  to  assess  Its 
accuracy,  completeness,  objectivity,  or  time- 
liness. This  is  an  authority  the  Director,  DIA 
does  not  have  under  existing  regulation.  It  is 
intended  to  give  the  Director  DIA  the  ability 
to  effectuate  his  role  as  coordinator  of  intel- 
ligence production  within  the  Department  of 

Subsection  333(3)  provides  the  director, 
DIA  with  complementary  authority  to  evalu- 
ate intelli^nce  production  within  intel- 
ligence components  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, and  to  direct  the  consolidation  or 
elimination  of  existing  capabilities,  or  direct 
that  the  requirements  of  a  particular  compo- 
nent for  production  be  satisfied  by  alter- 
native means.  This  Is  authority  that  the  Di- 
rector, DIA  does  not  now  possess  under  cur- 
rently DoD  regulations.  It  is  Intended  to  per- 
mit the  Director  of  DIA  to  satisfy  his  respon- 
sibilities as  coordinator  of  intelligence  pro- 
duction within  DoD,  providing  authority  to 
deal  effectively  with  unnecessary  duplica- 
tion in  the  production  area.  The  subsection 
also  makes  clear,  however,  that  each  of  the 
military  departments  shall  maintain  sepa- 
rate, independent  production  capabilities  to 
support  the  departmental  functions  set  for  In 
section  341  of  the  bill. 

Section  333(4)  provides  the  Director  of  DIA 
with  authority  to  require  the  military  de- 
partment to  assign  qualified  active  duty  offi- 
cers to  the  Defense  Atuche  System.  It  Is  in- 
tended that  the  Director,  DIA  shall  establish 
uniform  standards  governing  the  qualifica- 
tions of  such  officers,  and  that  the  military 
departments  will  Institute  programs  to  de- 
velop and  train  officers  capable  of  filling 
such  positions. 

Subtitle  E— The  Military  Departments 

Section  341  of  the  bill  would  amend  Chap- 
ter 21  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  by  add- 
ing a  new  section  425,  imposing  a  require- 
ment upon  the  Secretaries  of  the  military 
departments  to  maintain  sufficient  capabili- 
ties to  collect  and  produce  Intelligence  in 
satisfaction  of  national,  DoD,  and  service  re- 
quirements. 

This  provision  is  included  to  ensure  that 
with  the  drawdown  in  defense  resources,  suf- 
ficient intelligence  capabilities  will  be  main- 
tained by  the  military  departments,  to  serve 
both  national  purposes  and  their  own  service 
needs.  It  is  also  intended  to  acknowledge 
that  even  as  the  management  arrangements 
for  the  conduct  of  U.S.  intelligence  activities 
are  centralized  and  strengthened  at  higher 
levels,  it  is  imperative  to  the  continued  vi- 
tality and  effectiveness  of  U.S.  intelligence 
activities,  that  the  military  departments 
continue  to  provide  adequate  personnel  and 
logistical  support  to  these  efforts. 


TITLE  IV— CONGRESSIONAL  OVERSIGHT 
Section  401  of  the  bill  amends  Senate  Reso- 
lution 400  (94th  Congress),  which  established 
the  Senate  Select  Committee  on  Intelligence 
(SSCI).  to  bring  within  its  jurisdictional  tac- 
tical intelligence  activities.  When  the  SSCI 
was  established  In  1976,  the  resolution  estab- 
lishing the  Committee  expressly  excluded 
"tactical  foreign  military  Intelligence  serv- 
ing no  national  policy-making  function."  It 
was  believed  at  the  time  that  such  activities 
more  properly  belonged  in  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

When  the  House  counterpart  to  the  SSCI 
was  established  in  1977,  however,  the  same 
limitation  upon  its  jurisdiction  was  not  in- 
cluded in  the  resolution  establishing  the 
Committee.  Moreover,  the  House  Permanent 
Select  Committee  on  Intelligence  (HPSCI) 
was  expressly  given  jurisdiction  over  "intel- 
ligence-related" activities,  which,  over  time, 
has  come  to  Include  various  DoD  programs 
and  activities  whose  relationship  to  intel- 
ligence was,  arguably,  minimal. 

Section  401  would  adopt  a  '•middle  of  the 
road"  approach.  It  would  eliminate  the  limi- 
tation in  the  Senate  resolution  which  ex- 
cludes "tactical  intelligence"  ftom  "intel- 
ligence activities"  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  SSCI.  but  it  would  not  give  the  SSCI  ju- 
risdiction over  "intelligence-related  activi- 
ties. 

There  are  several  reasons  for  this  ap- 
proach. 

First,  it  is  consistent  with  the  changes 
proposed  by  section  303  of  the  bill  which 
mandate  the  development  of  a  DoD  "Tactical 
Intelligence  Program,"  eliminating  those 
elements  of  the  existing  TIARA  which  do  not 
qualify  as  "Intelligence"  activities,  i.e.  are 
"intelligence-related." 

Second,  experience  has  made  clear  that 
congressional  oversight  of  national  and  tac- 
tical intelligence  programs  cannot  be  effec- 
tively performed  separately  or  in  a  vacuum. 
Programmatic  decisions  made  in  the  tactical 
area  can  have  a  direct  bearing  upon  pro- 
grammatic decisions  made  in  the  national 
area,  and  vice-versa.  Support  to  military 
commanders  and  military  planners  nec- 
essarily Involves  national  and  tactical  ele- 
ments. To  separate  intelligence  Into  two 
major  segments  for  purposes  of  congressional 
oversight,  and  for  the  authorization  of  ap- 
propriations, establishes  an  arbitrary  and  ar- 
tificial distinction  that  does  not  exist  in 
reality. 

Indeed,  the  SSCI  has  found  it  necessary  as 
a  practical  matter— even  though  it  is  ex- 
pressly excluded  from  jurisdiction  over  tac- 
tical Intelligence  activities— to  establish  a 
capability  to  monitor  and  oversee  develop- 
ments In  the  tactical  Intelligence  arena.  It 
cannot  perform  its  functions  vls-a-vis  na- 
tional programs  without  making  this  analy- 
sis. Typically,  the  Committee's  recom- 
mendations in  the  tactical  area  are  conveyed 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  which 
has  previously  accorded  them  substantial 
weight  in  arriving  at  its  annual  authoriza- 
tions for  tactical  intelligence  programs. 

Because  the  House  intelligence  committee 
has  jurisdiction  over  tactical  intelligence 
programs,  and  the  Senate  Intelligence  com- 
mittee does  not.  the  annual  authorizations 
for  these  activities  are  agreed  upon  in  con- 
ference between  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee  and  the  House  Permanent  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence  within  the  con- 
text of  the  action  on  the  DoD  authorization, 
rather  than  the  intelligence  authorization, 
and  the  SSCI  has  played  only  an  informal, 
advisory  role  in  this  process. 

The  purpose  of  section  401  would  be  to 
make   the   Senate's  jurisdiction   consistent 


with  that  of  Its  House  counterpart  commit- 
tee, and  to  ensure  that  all  intelligence  issues 
are  dealt  within  the  context  of  congressional 
action  on  the  annual  intelligence  authoriza- 
tion bill.  It  would  not  alter  the  provisions  of 
S.  Res.  400  which  give  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  the  right  to  ask  for  and  re- 
ceive sequential  referral  of  the  annual  intel- 
ligence authorization  bill.  Accordingly,  its 
right  to  review  and  recommend  changes  to 
the  annual  authorization  for  tactical  intel- 
ligence activities  would  be  preserved  by  this 
proposal.  Similarly,  when  read  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  proposed  section  303,  this 
would  leave  DoD  "intelligence-related"  ac- 
tivities with  argruably  little  direct  relation- 
ship with  intelligence  outside  the  scope  of 
SSCI  or  HPSCI  jurisdiction  altogether. 
TITLE  V— TRANSFER  OF  FUNCTIONS  AND 
SAVINGS  PROVISIONS 

Sections  501  through  514  contains  provi- 
sions which  apply  to  the  transfers  of  func- 
tions mandated  by  title  in  of  the  bill,  name- 
ly, the  transfer  of  functions  to  the  newly- 
created  National  Imagery  Agency,  as  well  as 
the  transfer  of  functions  from  the  National 
Security  Agency  and  Defense  Intelligence 
Agency,  both  of  which  exist  pursuant  to  Ex- 
ecutive branch  regulations,  to  the  succeed- 
ing statutory  agencies. 

The  effect  of  these  provisions  is  basically 
to  provide,  as  a  matter  of  law,  for  the  effec- 
tive transition  of  functions,  legal  authori- 
ties, appropriations,  personnel  and  equip- 
ment, obligations,  and  liabilities  from  the 
previously-established  organizational  enti- 
ties to  the  newly-created  ones. 

TITLE  VI— EFFECTIVE  DATE 

Section  601  provides  that  the  effective  date 
of  the  Act  shall  be  180  days  from  the  date  of 
its  enactment,  except  for  the  amendment  to 
Senate  Resolution  400  which  takes  effect 
upon  enactment.  The  180-day  delay  in  the  ef- 
fective date  Is  intended  to  provide  sufficient 
time  for  the  actions  called  for  by  the  bill  to 
be  implemented.* 


By  Mr.  SIMPSON  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Shelby): 
S.  2199.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  pro- 
tection of  Haitian  nationals  with  a 
well-founded  fear  of  persecution,  to 
provide  for  the  orderly  return  of  those 
Haitian  nationals  without  such  a  fear, 
and  to  discourage  the  departure  of 
those  Haitians  who  are  unlikely  to 
qualify  for  refugee  status;  read  the 
first  time. 

PROTECTION  OF  HAITIAN  NATIONALS 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  comment  on  legislation  introduced 
by  my  two  fine  colleagues  on  the  Sub- 
committee on  Immigration  and  Refu- 
gee Affairs.  Senator  KE34NEDY  and  Sen- 
ator Simon.  I  would  also  like  to  intro- 
duce my  own  legislation  on  this  impor- 
tant issue,  and  let  me  briefly  describe 
its  different  approach. 

The  Kennedy-Simon  bill— and  I  am 
speaking  now  of  the  Haitian  migrants 
and  refugee  issue,  which  is  a  biiming 
issue  before  us  in  society— would  effec- 
tively prohibit  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment from  returning  any  Haitian 
nationals  to  Haiti  until  the  President 
certifies  that  international  observers 
have  unimpeded  access  to  monitor  the 
conditions  in  Haiti  and  that  the  vio- 
lence that  existed  in  Haiti  on  the  day 
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coup,  September  30,  1991,  has  re- 
sufficiently  so  that  Haitians  may 
without  fear  of  persecution  or 
motivated  violence. 
President,  while  I  commend  my 
for   a   very   grood-faith   re- 
to  the  current  situation,  I  none- 
believe  that  this  legislative  re- 
is  mistaken  and  inadvertently 
Counterproductive.  This  bill  goes 
our   current   refugee   laws   to 
n  effect  then  the  following  rule, 
you   come   from   an   unstable 
,  or  if  conditions  in  your  coun- 
generally  unsettled,  you  have  a 
to    safe    haven    in    the    United 
That  is  what  this  bill  is  saying. 
President,  that  rule  would  set  a 
iangerous  precedent  for  us.  How 
countries  in  the  world  can  now 
as  "generally  unsettled' 
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ist  is  quite  extensive — South  Af- 
Lanka,  Yugoslavia,  the  former 
Republics  of  Georgria.  and  Azer- 
many  of  the  countries  in  the 
East.  Algeria,  Somalia,  and 
other  countries  in  the  African 
Should  every  national  of 
countries  receive  a  safe-haven 
1  the  United  States?  I  think  the 
Is  clearly  no. 
*.ying  that,  we  are  not  being 
spirited,  ugly,  evil,  or  devoid  of 
companion.  I  have  been  in  this  issue 
entire  time  in  the  U.S.  Senate, 
had  all  the  opprobrium  and 
language  you  can  take  on  when 
with  immigration  and  refugee 
issues-i-xenophobia,  harshness.  What- 
ever lappened  to  the  Statue  of 
Libert '' 

So 
way 
we 

proud 
place 
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we  have  managed  to  wind  our 
t|irough   those  extremes  because 
a  refugee  act  which  I  was  very 
Co  support  when  I  came  to  this 
1  rhich  was  sponsored  by  Senator 
of  Massachusetts,  my  friend. 
Kennedy  set  the  tone  for  the 
bill  in  the  1980  act,  and 
1,  unfortunately,  did  not  adhere 
as  it  should  in  my  mind, 
aflopted  the  definition  of  refugee 
We  recognize  that.  We  adopted 
intjemational  definition  of  refugee, 
we  have  agreed  with  most  of 
W^tern  World  to  offer  refugee  sta- 
Is  what  we  have  done.  Here  is 
law  reads.  We  give  that  status 
person  whose  "life  or  freedom  is 
or  who  shall  have  a  well- 
fear  of  persecution  based  on 
religion,  national  origin,  nation- 
membership  in  a  particular  so- 
grf  up  or  political  opinion." 

is  the  law.  That  is  the  law  of 

Urlted  States.  It  is  the  law  of  the 

Nations.  It  is  this  group  of  peo- 

I  have  just  described  to  whom 

the  rest  of  the  world  provide  a 

sijecial  protection. 

refugee  laws  were  to  provide 

to  every  single  resident  of  a 

In  turmoil,  then  our  refugee 

\4ould  become  absolutely  mean- 
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ingless  because  we  could  not  hope  to 
accommodate  or  provide  meaningful 
assistance  to  that  large  a  number  of 
people.  In  short,  we  would  be  over- 
whelmed. 

I  work  very  closely  with  a  marvelous 
man,  the  chairman  of  the  Commission 
on  Refugee  Policy,  Immigration  and 
Refugee  Policy,  Father  Ted  Hesburgh, 
a  former  president  of  Notre  Dame,  one 
of  the  most  respected  people,  I  think, 
in  the  United  States,  at  least  he  is,  in 
my  mind,  one  of  the  finest. 

We  are  fortunate  that  the  Creator 
put  him  here  to  work  with  the  rest  of 
us  in  his  perceptive  and  extraordinary 
way.  I  remember  we  talked  about  these 
things,  we  talked  about  the  over- 
whelming problems  that  could  come  to 
the  world— and  they  are  coming  and 
will  come. 

But  I  think,  therefore,  we  must  focus 
our  refugee  benefits  on  those  people 
who  would  face  a  particular  individual- 
ized fear  of  mistreatment  if  returned  to 
Haiti  or  to  any  other  country.  In  fact, 
we  have  a  well-founded  idea  of  who 
these  people  are  in  Haiti— high-level 
members  of  President  Aristide's  gov- 
ernment— officials  of  trade  unions,  and 
other  popular  organizations  which  were 
his  strongest  supporters,  owners,  oper- 
ators, and  employees  of  Haitian  radio 
stations,  the  most  persuasive  form  of 
communication  in  Haiti,  and  other 
Haitians  involved  in  political  opposi- 
tion to  the  current  military 
government. 

However,  refugee  status  is  neither 
warranted  nor  necessary  for  the  protec- 
tion of  every  single  person  who  had  to 
have  the  misfortune  to  be  living  in 
Haiti  when  the  coup  occurred.  That  is 
the  mistake  that  this  bill  makes.  It  re- 
quires that  no  foreign  national  may  be 
returned  to  Haiti  until  the  situation 
becomes  more  settled. 

Finally,  let  me  point  out  one  part  of 
the  bill  that  might  be  confusing. 

The  Kennedy-Simon  bill  does  not  ter- 
minate automatically  on  February  21, 
1992,  indeed  not.  Instead,  it  would  in- 
definitely prohibit  us  from  returning 
any  Haitian  national  no  matter  how 
flimsy  his  or  her  claim  to  refugee  sta- 
tus until  certain  country  conditions 
are  met  in  Haiti. 

Mr.  President,  when  was  the  last 
time  that  country's  conditions  im- 
proved? The  answer  is  a  very,  very  long 
time  ago. 

So  despite  my  problems  with  the  bill 
of  Senator  Kennedy  and  Senator 
Simon,  I  share  their  deep  concern  in 
their  desire  to  address  the  tragic  situa- 
tion in  Haiti.  Therefore,  I  am  today  in- 
troducing an  alternative  bill  to  provide 
refugee  status  to  deserving  Haitians. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  for  their  consid- 
eration and  support  of  it. 

My  legislation  does  four  things: 

It  requires  the  U.S.  Government  to 
begin  processing  Haitians  in  Guanta- 
namo  to  determine  which  ones  qualify 
as  refugees. 
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It  allows  us  to  admit  to  the  United 
States  any  Haitian  found  to  qualify  as 
a  refugee. 

It  prohibits  us  from  admitting  any 
Haitian  before  his  or  her  refugee  deter- 
mination is  final. 

It  states  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  any  Haitian  found  not  to  qualify 
for  refugee  status  may  be  returned  to 
Haiti. 

The  key  to  this  legislation  is  that  we 
will  determine  whether  a  Haitian  flee- 
ing his  or  her  country  has  a  well-found- 
ed fear  of  persecution.  If  that  person 
can  show  a  well-founded  fear  of  perse- 
cution, if  returned  to  Haiti,  then  that 
person  will  not  be  returned  to  Haiti  but 
will  be  admitted  to  the  United  States. 
However,  if  that  person  cannot  show 
that  he  or  she  has  a  well-founded  fear 
or  persecution  in  Haiti,  then  our  Gov- 
ernment may  return  that  person  to 
Haiti. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  are  not  able  to 
return  nonrefugees  to  Haiti,  then  it  is 
so  very  possible  that  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  Haitians  may  again  set  out  in 
their  leaky,  unsafe  boats  to  try  to 
make  it  to  our  country. 

Ironically,  Mr.  President,  the  deaths 
on  the  high  seas  that  would  result  are 
likely  to  be  much  higher  than  the  num- 
ber of  deaths  that  have  occurred  in 
Haiti  since  the  September  coup.  It  is 
quite  possible,  assuredly,  that  more 
Haitians  have  already  died  on  the  high 
seas  attempting  to  get  to  the  United 
States  than  have  died  as  a  result  of 
that  coup. 

Cautious  estimate  is  that  10  percent 
of  the  approximately  15.000  Haitian 
boat  departures  never  make  it  to  shore 
or  to  a  Coast  Guard  cutter.  Perhaps 
1,500  have  died  on  the  high  seas.  In 
comparison,  the  State  Department 
states  that  200  to  300  people  have  died 
due  to  the  political  violence  in  Haiti 
since  the  September  coup— an  interest- 
ing statistic,  a  sad  statistic.  But  even 
the  human  rights  monitoring  groups 
have  said  that  the  maximum  number  of 
deaths  attributed  to  the  coup  is  1,500. 
My  experience  is  that  those  numbers 
are  inflated  historically. 

Thus,  it  is  quite  probable  that  more 
persons  have  died  trying  to  reach  the 
United  States  by  this  extraordinary 
method  of  conveyance  in  these  very  in- 
adequate vessels  than  have  died  in 
Haiti  because  of  the  political  violence 
since  last  September. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  is  simply  ir- 
responsible to  send  the  wrong  signal  to 
the  average  Haitian  and  encourage  him 
or  her  to  risk  a  journey  to  the  United 
States. 

However,  if  we  stop  all  involuntary 
returns  of  any  Haitians  to  Haiti,  we 
send  exactly  that  signal.  We  will  en- 
courage innumerable  perilous  boat 
journeys  by  persons  desperate  to  find  a 
job  in  the  United  States.  I  refuse  to 
take  part  in  such  a  dangerous  ap- 
proach. 

We  are  literally  playing  with  fire 
when  we  send  these  messages  to  poor. 
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desperate  countries  of  the  Third  World. 
Let  us  be  clear  about  the  situation  in 
Haiti.  While  it  is  not  a  place  that  is  de- 
void of  violence,  certainly  it  is  also  not 
a  place  where  corpses  are  lining  the 
street.  It  is  difficult  to  talk  about 
these  issues  in  this  way,  because  I 
know  the  attitude,  I  know  the  re- 
sponse, I  know  the  reaction.  But  some 
of  the  Haitian  refugee  advocates  would 
have  us  believe  that,  and  that  is  not  so. 

I  gave  you  the  figure  that,  since  Sep- 
tember, the  coup,  between  200  and  300 
persons  have  died  as  a  result  of  politi- 
cal violence.  By  way  of  comparison, 
over  400  persons  have  died  in  Washing- 
ton, DC,  who  were  homicide  victims 
last  year — the  ultimate  of  life's  disas- 
ter. 

Some  groups  allege  a  higher  toll  ex- 
ists in  Haiti,  but  my  experience  has 
been  that  these  human  rights  groups 
have  a  tendency  to  make  very  high  es- 
timates. And  in  discussions  with  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Inter-American  Affairs  this  week,  I  was 
reminded  of  a  very  important  fact,  and 
I  will  conclude  on  this  fact. 

In  the  nearly  11  years  that  we  have 
been  returning  the  interdicted  Haitians 
who  do  not  qualify  for  refugee  status, 
there  has  not  been  a  single  reported 
case  of  a  repatriated  Haitian  being 
harmed,  imprisoned,  or  persecuted  in 
any  way  as  a  result  of  the  repatriation. 
I  think  that  is  an  extraordinary 
statement. 

I  think  this  bill  that  I  present  is  sim- 
ple and  straightforward.  It  says  that  if 
you  have  a  well-founded  fear  of  perse- 
cution in  Haiti,  we  will  not  return  you. 
If  you  do  not  have  such  a  fear,  then  we 
will  return  you. 

Mr.  President,  my  bill's  approach  is 
logical,  rational,  generous,  compas- 
sionate, and  fair,  and  it  avoids  the  un- 
intended consequence  of  increased  de- 
partures by  Haitians  on  unseaworthy 
craft.  It  addresses,  in  a  very  difficult 
situation,  that  issue  in  a  way  cal- 
culated to  save  the  largest  number  of 
lives,  not  to  lead  people  to  false  hopes 
and  unfortunate  results.  I  urge  its  con- 
sideration and  adoption. 

Mr.  SHELBY.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  support  a  bill  introduced  by 
Senator  Simpson,  which  fairly  and  re- 
sponsibly addresses  the  Haitian  refugee 
problem. 

Despite  the  emergency  ruling  by  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  on  January  31, 
1991,  and  the  subsequent  upholding  of 
the  Court's  decision  to  repatriate  the 
Haitians  by  the  court  of  appeals,  there 
are  some  in  the  Congress  who  still  be- 
lieve that  the  answer  to  this  problem  is 
to  block  the  return  of  the  Haitians.  I 
disagree. 

The  bill  that  Senator  Simpson  is  of- 
fering is  in  everyone's  best  interest.  It 
is  consistent  with  existing  immigra- 
tion and  naturalization  laws  and  it 
treats  Haitian  refugees  as  it  would 
treat  all  other  refugees.  The  bill  pro- 
vides for  the  processing  of  the  Haitians 


in  Guantanamo  as  refugees,  according 
to  the  Refuge  Act  of  1980.  Those  Hai- 
tians that  meet  the  existing  refugee 
criteria  will  be  admitted  to  the  United 
States.  However,  those  Haitians  who 
cannot  show  that  they  have  "a  well- 
founded  fear  of  persecution  in  Haiti," 
will  be  repatriated. 

The  bill  is  straightforward  and  would 
provide  refugee  status  to  deserving 
Haitians.  In  addition,  the  bill  expresses 
a  sense  of  the  Senate  that  sends  a  very 
important  message  to  all  Haitians.  It  is 
estimated  that  as  many  as  five  times 
more  Haitians  have  died  in  the  waters 
between  Florida  and  Haiti  than  were 
killed  in  the  violence  that  accom- 
panied the  coup  d'etat  in  September. 
We  should  make  it  perfectly  clear  that 
it  is  not  going  to  be  in  a  Haitian's  best 
interest  to  risk  one's  life  by  braving 
the  rough  waters  on  makeshift,  over- 
crowded boats  to  come  to  the  United 
States.  It  is  irresponsible  of  the  U.S. 
Government  to  continue  to  send  Hai- 
tians mixed  signals  about  their  oppor- 
tunities in  the  United  States,  encour- 
aging them  to  risk  their  lives.  This  bill 
would  discourage  such  attempts. 

Mr.  President,  in  closing  I  would  like 
to  emphasize  what  a  practical  response 
this  bill  is  to  an  unfortunate  and  tragic 
problem.  This  is  not  a  pleasant  situa- 
tion for  the  Haitians,  the  Supreme 
Court,  the  President,  and  certainly  not 
for  the  Congress.  Nevertheless,  I  be- 
lieve it  is  important  to  respond  to  this 
crisis  with  consistency,  fairness,  and 
speed,  not  only  to  resolve  this  imme- 
diate matter,  but  to  discourage  a  simi- 
lar crisis  in  the  future.  I  am  confident 
that  this  bill  will  accomplish  this. 
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S.  316 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Craig,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  McCONNELL]  and  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  Bumpers]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  316,  a  bill  to  provide 
for  treatment  of  Federal  pay  in  the 
same  manner  as  non-Federal  pay  with 
respect  to  garnishment  and  similar 
legal  process. 

S.  837 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  BUMPERS,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  Kerry]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  837,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  with  re- 
spect to  the  discharge,  or  repayment, 
of  student  loans  of  students  who  agree 
to  perform  services  in  certain 
professions. 

S.  1257 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Symms,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Coats]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
1257,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1986  with  respect  to  the 
treatment  of  certain  real  estate  activi- 
ties under  the  limitations  on  losses 
from  passive  activities. 


S.  1S78 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  WiRTH].  and  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  [Ms.  MncULSKl]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  1578,  a  bill  to  recognize 
and  grant  a  Federal  charter  to  the 
Military  Order  of  World  Wars. 

S.  1902 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Adams,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Alabajna 
[Mr.  SHELBY]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  1902,  a  bill  to  amend  title  IV  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to  re- 
quire certain  review  and  recommenda- 
tions concerning  applications  for  as- 
sistance to  perform  research  and  to 
permit  certain  research  concerning  the 
transplantation  of  human  fetal  tissue 
for  therapeutic  purposes,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.  1S32 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bumpers,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  WiRTH]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  1932,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  provide  a  cap- 
ital gains  tax  differential  for  individual 
and  corporate  taxpayers  who  make 
high-risk,  long-term,  growth-oriented 
venture  and  seed  capital  investments 
in  start-up  and  other  small  enterprises. 

S.  1972 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Leahy,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Graham]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
1972,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  provide  grants  for  the 
establishment  of  State  demonstration 
projects  for  comprehensive  health  care 
reform,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  1967 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kasten.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Cochran]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  1997,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  exclude 
from  the  social  security  tax  on  self-em- 
ployment income  certain  amounts  re- 
ceived by  insurance  salesmen  after 
retirement. 

S.  2064 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatfield,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  Bumpers]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  2064,  a  bill  to  impose  a  one- 
year  moratorium  on  the  performance 
of  nuclear  weapons  tests  by  the  United 
States  unless  the  Soviet  Union  con- 
ducts a  nuclear  weapons  test  during 
that  period. 

S.  2070 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moynihan,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia [Mr.  Specter]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  2070,  a  bill  to  provide  for 
the  Management  of  Judicial  Space  and 
Facilities. 

S.  2089 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  NiCKLES,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia [Mr.  Specter]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  2089,  a  bill  to  repeal  ex- 
emptions from  civil  rights  and  labor 
laws  for  Members  of  Congress. 
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S.  2183 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  SHELBY,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  F  3RD]  and  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
vada [1  Ir.  Reid]  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors  o  S.  2183,  a  bill  to  prohibit  the 
Secret  ixy  of  Veterans  Affairs  from  car- 
rying out  the  Rural  Health  Care 
Initiative. 

S.  2185 

At  tlie  request  of  Mr.  KENNEDY,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Mack],  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  E'Amato],  the  Senator  from  Or- 
egon []  Ir.  Hatfield],  the  Senator  from 
New  Y  )rk  [Mr.  MOYNIHAN],  the  Senator 
from  C  onnecticut  [Mr.  Dodd],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kerry], 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
( Mr.  Pell],  the  Senator  from 
[Mr.  Sarbanes],  the  Senator 
Ibwa  [Mr.  Harkin],  the  Senator 
Ifinnesota  [Mr.  Wellstone],  the 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dixon],  the 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Metzenbaum], 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
bill  to  suspend  the  forcible  repa- 
of  Haitian  nationals  fleeing 
coup  d'etat  in  Haiti  until  cer- 
cdnditions  are  met. 
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SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  224 

the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato,  his 
iras  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Sen- 
Jo  nt  Resolution  224,  a  joint  resolu- 
disignating  March  1992  as  "Irish- 
American  Heritage  Month." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  230 

request  of  Mr.  Reid,  the  name 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Joint  Resolution  230.  a  joint 
resolution  providing  for  the  issuance  of 
a  Stan  p  to  commemorate  the  Women's 
Army  Jorps. 


tie 


SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  231 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  TmmMOND,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Heflin],  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  CoNRAD],  the  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Moynihan],  the  Senator 
from  Washington  [Mr.  ADAMS],  and  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Coch- 
ran] were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  231,  a  joint  resolu- 
tion designating  the  month  of  May 
1992,  as  "National  Foster  Care  Month." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  238 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  RiEGLE,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Thurmond]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  238, 
a  joint  resolution  designating  the  week 
beginning  September  21,  1992,  as  "Na- 
tional Senior  Softball  Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  241 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  SPECTER,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  DeConcini],  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Bond],  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  [Mr.  DASCHLE],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  [Mr.  Shelby],  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Stevens], 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
Dodd],  and  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Dixon]  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  241,  a  joint 
resolution  designating  October  1992  as 
"National  Domestic  Violence  Aware- 
ness Month." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  242 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Specter,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Stevens],  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Kasten],  and  the  Senator  from  Il- 
linois [Mr.  Dixon]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
242.  a  joint  resolution  designating  the 
week  of  September  13,  1992,  through 
September  19,  1992,  as  "National  Reha- 
bilitation Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  243 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kasten,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Riegle]  and  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  Dixon]  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  243,  a 
joint  resolution  to  designate  the  period 
commencing  March  8,  1992,  and  ending 
on  March  14,  1992,  as  "Deaf  Awareness 
Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  247 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Garn],  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
[Mr.  Rockefeller],  the  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  Seymour],  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  [Mr.  Jeffords] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  247,  a  joint  resolution 
designating  June  11,  1992,  as  "National 
Alcoholism  and  Drug  Abuse  Counselors 
Day." 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  95 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Gore,  the  name 
of  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
Conrad]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Resolution  95,  a  resolution  urg- 
ing the  Administrator  of  the  Environ- 


mental Protection  Agency  to  acceler- 
ate the  scheduled  phaseout  of  produc- 
tion of  ozone-destroying  substances  in 
the  United  States  as  required  pursuant 
to  the  Clean  Air  Act  Amendments  of 
1990  and  calling  on  the  President  to 
urge  the  United  Nations  to  call  a  spe- 
cial session  of  the  Contracting  Parties 
to  the  Montreal  Protocol  in  order  to 
conclude  an  agreement  accelerating 
the  scheduled  phaseout  of  such  sub- 
stances and  for  other  purposes  based  on 
recent  scientific  findings  concerning 
the  degradation  of  the  stratospheric 
ozone  layer  and  increased  atmospheric 
concentrations  of  substances  that  lead 
to  the  degradation  of  the  stratospheric 
ozone  layer. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  123 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kasten,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire [Mr.  Smith]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Resolution  123,  a  res- 
olution relating  to  State  taxes  for 
mail-order  companies  mailing  across 
State  borders. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  249 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Boren]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Resolution  249,  a  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that 
the  United  States  should  seek  a  final 
and  conclusive  account  of  the  where- 
abouts and  definitive  fate  of  Raoul 
Wallenberg. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1159 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  (Jore,  the  name 
of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Bingaman]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
amendment  No.  1159  proposed  to  H.R. 
2686.  a  bill  making  appropriations  for 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  re- 
lated agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing September  30,  1992,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1526 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chafee,  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
amendment  No.  1526  intended  to  be  pro- 
posed to  S.  2166,  a  bill  to  reduce  the  Na- 
tion's dependence  on  imported  oil,  to 
provide  for  the  energy  security  of  the 
Nation,  and  for  other  purposes. 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED 


NATIONAL  ENERGY  SECURITY  ACT 


JEFFORDS  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  1530 

Mr.  JEFFORDS  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Grassley,  Mr.  Glenn,  and  Mr.  Exon) 
proposed  an  amendment  to  the  bill  (S. 
2166)  to  reduce  the  Nation's  dependence 
on  imported  oil,  to  provide  for  the  en- 
ergy security  of  the  Nation,  and  for 
other  purposes,  as  follows: 

On  page  57,  line  11,  strike  "and". 

On  page  57,  line  14,  strike  the  period  and 
insert ";  and". 
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On  page  57.  between  lines  14  and  15,  insert 
the  following  new  paragraph: 

(7)  such  program  should  provide  long-term 
stability  to  industries  producing  replace- 
ment and  alternative  fuels. 

On  page  57,  line  18,  insert  "and  improve  en- 
vironmental quality"  after  "pollution". 

On  page  58,  line  13,  strike  "including  strip- 
per wells"  and  insert  "excluding  domestic 
petroleum  recovered  from  stripper  wells". 

On  page  58,  line  16,  strike  "or  Canada  "  and 
insert  "Canada,  or  any  country  in  the  West- 
em  Hemisphere  with  which  the  United 
States  has  a  (Tee  trade  agreement". 

On  page  59,  line  2,  after  "gasoline,"  insert 
•  the  following:  "not  manufactured  from  con- 
ventional petroleum,". 

On  page  59,  line  3,  before  the  semicolon,  in- 
sert the  following:  ",  liquid  fuels  derived 
from  coal,  oil  shale,  tar  sands,  natural  gas 
(including  natural  gras  liquids),  and  biomass 
and  waste  products". 

On  page  59,  line  11.  strike  "and". 

On  page  59,  strike  lines  12  through  23  and 
Insert  the  following  new  paragraphs: 

(9)  the  term  "provider"  means — 

(A)  a  person  engaged  in  the  production  of 
replacement  or  alternative  fuels,  for  sale  and 
use  as  a  motor  fuel;  or 

(B)  a  person  who  recovers  domestic  petro- 
leum from  stripper  wells; 

(10)  the  term  "refiner"  means  a  person  en- 
gaged in  the  refining  of  crude  oil  to  produce 
motor  fuel,  an  importer  of  motor  fuel,  or  an 
affiliate  of  the  person  or  importer; 

(11)  the  term  "prohibitive  cost"  means  an 
expense  that  would  result  in  a  refiner's  prod- 
uct being  economically  nonviable;  and 

(12)  the  term  "stripper  well"  has  the  same 
meaning  as  is  provided  for  "stripper  well 
property"  in  section  613A(c)(6)(E)  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1986. 

On  page  60,  line  11,  insert  "(1)  In  gen- 
eral.—" before  "Under". 

On  page  60,  line  17,  strike  "(1)"  and  Insert 
"(A)". 

On  page  60,  line  21,  strike  "(2)"  and  Insert 
"(B)". 

On  page  61,  line  3,  strike  "(3)"  and  insert 
"(C)". 

On  page  61,  strike  line  7  and  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: "(D)  assess  the  suitability,  cost-ef- 
fectiveness, and  environmental  Impact". 

On  page  61,  line  10,  strike  ";  and"  and  in- 
sert a  semicolon. 

On  page  61,  line  11,  strike  "(5)"  and  insert 
"(E)". 

On  page  61,  line  15,  strike  the  period  and 
insert  ";  and". 

On  page  61,  between  lines  15  and  16,  insert 
the  following  new  subparagraph: 

(F)  establish  a  goal  of  achieving,  by  the 
year  2000,  utilization  of  domestic  renewable 
resources  for  at  least  5  percent  of  annual 
gasoline  consumption. 

(2)  Substitute  percentage  goal.— The 
Secretary  shall  prescribe,  by  rule,  a  sub- 
stitute percentage  goal  for  the  purpose  of 
paragraph  (1)(B),  if  the  Secretary  determines 
that  30  percent  is  unachievable  because  of 
technological  or  cost  constraints,  or  because 
of  environmental  considerations  analyzed  in 
the  report  required  under  section 
4307(b)(5)(B). 

Beginning  on  page  62.  strike  line  11,  and  all 
that  follows  through  page  64,  line  2,  and  in- 
sert the  following  new  sections: 

Sec.  4307.  Replacement  and  alternative 
Fuels  Supply.— (a)  Timetable  for  Refin- 
ers.—(1)  In  general.— Of  the  total  quantity 
of  gasoline,  alternative  fuels,  and  replace- 
ment fuels  sold  in  commerce  during  each  of 
the  1996  and  subsequent  calendar  years  by  a 
refiner  (including  sales  to  the  Federal  Gov- 


ernment), domestic-produced  replacement 
and  alternative  fuels  shall  constitute,  at  a 
minimum,  the  percentages  as  determined  in 
accordance  with  the  following  table: 


In   each    of  the   cal- 
endar years: 


The  minimum 
percentage  that 
replacement  fuels 
and  alternative 
fuels  constitute, 
shall  be— 
1996  through  2000  Determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary under  paragraph 
(2)(A). 

2001  through  2009  10    [>ercent.     subject     to 

paragraph  (2KB). 
2010  and  each  year  there-    The     percentage     deter- 
after,  mined     feasible     under 
paragraph  (2XB). 

(2)  Estabushment  of  percentages  by  sec- 
retary.— 

(A)  Calendar  years  i996  through  2doo.— 

(i)  In  general.— Not  later  than  October  1, 
1994,  the  Secretary  shall,  by  rule,  prescribe 
the  minimum  percentage  (on  an  energy 
equivalent  basis)  of  the  total  quantity  of 
gasoline,  alternative  fuels,  and  replacement 
fuels  sold  in  commerce  during  each  of  the 
1996  through  2000  calendar  years  by  a  refiner 
for  use  as  motor  fuel  (including  sales  to  the 
Federal  Government),  that  must  be  domes- 
tic-produced replacement  and  alternative 
fuels. 

(ii)  Factors.— In  establishing  the  percent- 
ages, the  Secretary  shall— 

(I)  take  into  account  the  demand  for  and 
the  availability  of  reliable  sources  of  re- 
placement and  alternative  fuels;  and 

(II)  establish  the  percentages  at  a  level 
that  is  consistent  with  a  goal  for  domestic 
production  of  replacement  and  alternative 
fuels  for  calendar  year  2001  and  thereafter  of 
not  less  than  10  percent  on  an  energy  equiva- 
lent basis  of  the  projected  consumption  of 
gasoline,  alternative  fuels,  and  replacement 
fuels  in  the  United  States  for  each  year. 

(B)  Calendar  years  2001  and  there- 
after.— 

(i)  In  general.— Subject  to  clauses  (ii)  and 
(ill)  and  the  development  plan  required 
under  section  4305(b).  the  Secretary  shall,  by 
rule,  prescribe  the  minimum  percentage  (on 
an  energy  equivalent  basis)  of  the  total 
quantity  of  gasoline,  alternative  fuels,  and 
replacement  fuels  sold  in  commerce  during 
calendar  year  2001  and  each  of  the  subse- 
quent calendar  years  by  a  refiner  for  use  as 
motor  fuel  (including  sales  to  the  Federal 
Government),  that  must  be  domestic-pro- 
duced replacement  and  alternative  fuels. 

(ii)  Minimum  percentage.— Subject  to 
clause  (Hi),  the  minimum  percentage  estab- 
lished under  this  subparagraph  shall  be  10 
percent. 

(iii)  Increased  percentage.— In  the  case  of 
calendar  year  2001  and  each  of  the  subse- 
quent calendar  years,  the  Secretary  may  in- 
crease the  minimum  percentage  established 
under  this  subparagraph  if  the  Secretary  de- 
termines that  the  increase  is  feasible  based 
on  findings  made  under  sections  4305,  4306, 
and  subsection  (b)(5). 

(3)  CREDrrs.- 

(A)  In  GENERAL.— Not  later  than  1  year 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the 
Secretary  shall  Issue  regulations  allowing 
the  sale,  other  exchange,  banking,  carry-for- 
ward, and  carry-back  of  marketable  credits, 
in  order  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  this 
section,  among— 

(i)  refiners; 

(ii)  providers; 

(iii)  manufacturers  of  dedicated  alter- 
native-fuel vehicles;  and 

(iv)  owners  of  public  and  private  refueling 
stations  (who  may  obtain  credits  for  the  in- 


stallation of  the  equipment  and  facilities 
needed  to  sell  or  dispense  alternative  fuels). 

(B)  Dedicated  alternative-fuel  vehi- 
cles.—The  Secretary  shall  determine  the 
value  of  credits  for  dedicated  alternative- 
fuel  vehicles  that  shall  be  available  to  manu- 
facturers of  the  vehicles  based  on  a  reason- 
able estimate  of  the  quantity  of  gasoline  or 
diesel  motor  fuel  that  would  otherwise  be 
consumed,  over  the  life  cycle  of  each  dedi- 
cated alternative-fuel  vehicle,  in  a  com- 
parable conventionally  fueled  vehicle  achiev- 
ing the  average  fuel  economy  for  the  current 
model  year  for  vehicles  In  the  convention- 
ally fueled  vehicle's  size  and  utility  class. 

(C)  PUBLIC  AND  private  REFUELING  STA- 
TIONS.— 

(i)  In  general.— Subject  to  clause  (il),  the 
Secretary  shall  determine  the  value  of  cred- 
its for  alternative  fuel  refueling  facilities  at 
public  and  private  refueling  stations  that 
shall  be  available  to  owners  of  the  facilities 
based  on  a  reasonable  estimate  of  the  quan- 
tity of  gasoline  or  diesel  motor  fuel  that 
would  have  been  sold  at  a  similar  gasoline  or 
diesel  motor  fuel  refueling  facility  in  a  cal- 
endar year. 

(ii)  LIMITATION.— Credits  under  this  sub- 
paragraph shall  be  available  only  for  the  in- 
stallation of  the  facilities  described  in  clause 
(i)  and  shall  not  be  available  on  a  continuing 
basis. 

(4)  Exemptions.— 

(A)  Small  refiners.— In  the  case  of  a  do- 
mestic refiner  of  domestic  crude  oil  that  (on 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act)  has  a  ca- 
pacity per  calendar  day  of  less  than  20.000 
barrels,  the  requirements  of  this  subsection 
shall  become  effective  3  years  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(B)  Hardship.— On  the  application  of  a  per- 
son and  based  on  prohibitive  costs  or  an  in- 
ability to  obtain  raw  materials,  sufficient  re- 
placement or  alternative  fuels,  or  market- 
able credits,  the  Secretary  may  make  an  ad- 
justment to  reduce  the  minimum  percentage 
requirement  as  it  applies  to  that  person. 

(b)  Reporting  Requirements.- (1)  Refin- 
ers.—Each  refiner  shall  report  annually  to 
the  Secretary  on— 

(A)  the  percentage  of  domestic-produced 
replacement  fuels,  on  an  energy  equivalent 
basis,  contained  in  the  total  quantity  of  gas- 
oline that  the  refiner  sold  during  the  preced- 
ing calendar  year;  and 

(B)  the  quantity  of  replacement  and  alter- 
native fuels  sold  by  or  credited  to  the  refiner 
during  the  year. 

(2)  Distributors.— Each  distributor  of  al- 
ternative fuels,  and  each  manufacturer  of 
dedicated  alternative  fuel  vehicles,  shall  re- 
port annually  to  the  Secretary  on— 

(A)  the  quantity  of  alternative  fuels  or  the 
number  of  dedicated  alternative  fuel  vehicles 
sold  into  commerce  for  transportation  pur- 
poses; and 

(B)  the  quantity  of  credits  that  the  dis- 
tributor or  manufacturer  sold  to  refiners 
during  the  year. 

(3)  PUBUC  AND  PRIVATE  REFUEUNG  STA- 
TIONS.—Each  owner  of  a  public  or  private  re- 
fueling Station  who  sells  credits  for  the  in- 
stallation of  equipment  and  facilities  needed 
to  sell  or  dispense  alternative  fuels  shall  re- 
port annually  to  the  Secretary  on  the  quan- 
tity of  credits  sold  to  refiners  during  the 
year. 

(4)  SECRETARY  OF  TRANSPORTATION.— The 

Secretary  of  Transportation  shall  cooperate 
with  the  Secretary  on  developing  a  reporting 
system  for  the  number  of  dual  fuel  and  dedi- 
cated alternative  fuel  vehicles  manufactured 
and  sold  Into  commerce  by  each  manufac- 
turer during  the  year. 
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(5)  Al  'M1NI8TRATOR.— 

(A)  1 1  GENERAL.— The  Administrator  shall 
report  to  Congress  not  later  than  2  years 
after  tl  le  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  and 
at  leas  ,  every  4  years  thereafter,  on  the  po- 
tential environmental  impact  of  developing: 
replace  nent  and  alternative  fuels. 

i  jJALYSis.— The   report  shall   analyze 
exi  ting  and  potential— 
befiefits  and  detriments  to  air  and  water 
(including  climate  change); 
rimificatlons  for  solid  and  hazardous 
r  lanagement; 
mplications  for  public  land  manage- 


(B) 
the 

(i) 
quality 

(11) 
waste 

(iii) 
ment; 

(iv) 
fled  by 

(c) 
section 


i  Dd 


c  ther  environmental  effects  as  identi- 
Dhe  Administrator. 

COORDINATION  WITH  OTHER  ACTS.— This 

shall  be  administered  and  enforced  in 

with   the  administration  and 

of  the  Energy  Security  Act  (42 

701  et  seq.)  and  the  Clean  Air  Act  (42 

401  et  seq.). 

4308.    Enforcement    by    the    Sec- 

—(a)  Violation.— <l)  In  general.— 

general.— A  person  who  violates  a 

imposed  under  section  4307(a) 

subject  to  a  civil  penalty,  assessed 

lecretary,  which  shall  be  based  on  the 

obtained  by  multiplying— 

monetary  per  gallon  penalty  deter- 

accordance  with  subparagraph  (B); 


coordir  a.tlon 
enforcefnent 
U.S.C. 
U.S.C. 
Sec. 

RETARY 

(A)  L 
require  nent 
shall  b 
by  the 
produci 

(1)  a 
mined 
by 

(11) 

(I)  thi 


n 


tl  s 


difference  between— 
number  of  gallons  of  alternative  and 
replacelnent    fuels   required    under   section 
Eind 

number  of  gallons  of  replacement 
alternative  fuels  sold  and  credited. 

etermination    of    monetary    pen- 


lon 

(I) 

(n) 
produci| 
fuels; 

(m) 
tive 
forcing 

(ii) 
shall 

(I) 
the 
or  motc|p 

(H) 
lishes  a 
to— 

(aa) 
expend! : 
made  ti 
with  th  I 

(bb) 
curred 
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4307(a); 
(H)  t 
and 

(B) 
altV.— 

(1)  IN  general.- The  Secretary  shall  issue 
regulat  ons  establishing  a  monetary  per  gal- 
pen  ilty  system  that— 
en  ourages  compliance  with  this  Act; 
Pfovides  stability  and  growth  in  the 
on  of  replacement  and  alternative 


:  a;  id 

e  Hows  for  the  recovery  of  administra- 
coi  ts  incurred  by  the  Secretary  in  en- 
Dhe  requirements  of  this  Act. 

^OUNT  OF  PENALTi-.- The   Secretary 

cotisider  linking  the  penalty  system  to 

ma|ket  price  of  nonqualifying  petroleum 

vehicle  fuels;  and 

ensure  that  the  penalty  system  estab- 

penalty  for  each  violation  calculated 


i  pproximate  the  minimum  monetary 
;ure   that   the   violator   would   have 
obtain  sufficient  credits  to  comply 
requirements  of  section  4307;  and 
1  Delude  the  administrative  costs  in- 
the  Secretary  in  enforcing  the  re- 
quirements of  this  Act. 

(Hi)  r  EVisiONS.— The  Secretary  may  revise 
the  pen  ilty  system,  by  rule,  as  is  necessary 
to  refle  :t  changing  market  conditions. 

(2)  Fj  ilure  to  Report.— Failure  to  meet 
the  rep  irting  requirements  of  section  4307(b) 
shall  b<  punishable  by  a  civil  penalty  of  not 
more  tf  an  S25.000  per  day. 

(b)  Al  DITS.— The  Secretary,  and  authorized 
represe;  itatives  of  the  Department  of  En- 
ergy, s  lall  have  access  for  the  purpose  of 
audit  a  id  examination  to  any  books,  docu- 
ments. ?apers,  and  records,  of  refiners,  pro- 
viders, manufacturers  of  dedicated  alter- 
native-! iiel  vehicles,  and  owners  of  public 
and  prl'  ate  refueling  stations,  that  are  perti- 
nent to  the  requirements  of  section  4307. 

(c)  JiDiciAL  Review.— (1)  In  general.— A 
person   igainst  whom  a  penalty  is  assessed 


under  this  section  may,  not  later  than  60 
days  after  the  date  of  the  order  of  the  Sec- 
retary assessing  the  penalty,  institute  an  ac- 
tion in  the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  appropriate  judicial  circuit  for  review 
of  the  order  in  accordance  with  chapter  7  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code. 

(2)  Jurisdiction.— The  court  shall  have  ju- 
risdiction to— 

(A)  enter  a  judgment  affirming,  modifying, 
or  setting  aside  in  whole  or  in  part,  the  order 
of  the  Secretary;  or 

(B)  remand  the  proceeding  to  the  Secretary 
for  such  further  action  as  the  court  may  di- 
rect. 

Sec.  4309.  Authorization  of  appropria- 
tions.—There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  are  necessary  to  carry 
out  this  subtitle. 


DIXON  (AND  OTHERS)  AMENDMENT 
NO.  1531 

Mr.  DIXON  (for  himself.  Mr.  Gore. 
Mr.  DeConcini,  Mr.  Levin,  Mr. 
Daschle,  Mr.  Burdick,  Mr.  Glenn,  Mr. 
Harkin,  and  Mr.  D'Amato)  proposed  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  S.  2166,  supra,  as 
follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place,  insert  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 
SEC.    .  SUPPORT  FOR  UNITED  STATES  WORKERS. 

(a)  Findings.— The  Senate  finds  that— 

(1)  the  United  States  worker  is  one  of  the 
most  productive  in  the  world: 

(2)  based  on  gross  domestic  product  pro- 
duced per  employed  person,  the  United 
States  is  rated  number  one  in  productivity 
compared  to  Canada,  Japan,  Korea,  Ger- 
many, and  Britain; 

(3)  according  to  a  study  (based  on  statistics 
from  the  Organization  for  Economic  Co- 
operation and  Development)  during  the  mid- 
1980's.  America  produced  almost  twice  as 
much  as  Japan  for  every  man-hour  worked: 

(4)  it  was  the  hard  work,  dedication,  and 
efficiency  of  United  States  workers  that 
made  the  United  States  the  number  one  in- 
dustrial power  in  the  world; 

(5)  the  quality  of  United  States  products  is 
one  of  the  best  in  the  world; 

(6)  the  United  States  leads  in  many  areas 
including  computer  software  and  hardware 
technology,  pharmaceuticals,  biotechnology, 
construction  engineering,  entertainment,  ag- 
riculture, and  energy  and  environmental 
control: 

(7)  the  United  States  has  been  able  to  suc- 
cessfully export  to  other  areas  of  the  world; 

(8)  the  trade  deficit  with  Japan  for  1991  is 
approximately  $42  billion; 

(9)  United  States  and  other  foreign  auto 
makers  attempting  to  sell  in  Japan  have  less 
than  3  percent  of  the  Japanese  market; 

(10)  Japan's  structural  impediments,  such 
as  restrictive  distribution  system,  exclusion- 
ary business  practices,  keiretsu  relation- 
ships, regulatory  system,  land  policy,  and 
predatory  pricing  practices,  prevent  United 
States  companies  from  fairly  competing  in 
Japan; 

(11)  Japan's  tariffs  and  quotas  on  foreign 
agricultural  goods  restrict  the  import  of 
United  States  agricultural  products  into 
Japan; 

(12)  Japan  continues  to  violate  United 
States  copyright,  patent,  and  trademark  pro- 
tection laws;  and 

(13)  Japan  continues  to  restrict  foreign  di- 
rect investment  in  certain  industries,  while 
the  United  States  permits  unrestricted  for- 
eign investment. 

(b)  Sense  of  the  Senate.— It  is  the  sense 
of  the  Senate  that  the  Senate  objects  to— 


(1)  the  comments  made  by  Japan's  Speaker 
of  the  House,  Yoshio  Sakurauchi,  regarding 
American  workers,  and 

(2)  the  statements  made  by  Prime  Minister 
Kiichi  Miyazawa  disparaging  the  American 
work  ethic  and  undermining  the  commit- 
ment that  was  made  with  President  Bush. 


JOHNSTON  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  1532 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Wallop,  and  Mr.  Wirth)  proposed  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  S.  2166,  supra,  as 
follows: 

On  page  12,  lines  9  through  14,  delete  sub- 
section (c)  and  designate  subsection  (d)  as 
subsection  (c). 


JOHNSTON  (AND  WIRTH) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  1533 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Wirth)  proposed  an  amendment  to  the 
bill  S.  2166,  supra,  as  follows: 

On  page  83,  line  24,  amend  section  5201  by 
inserting  a  new  subsection  (b)  as  follows,  and 
redesignating  subsections  (b)  and  (c)  as  sub- 
sections (c)  and  (d)  accordingly: 

"(b)  Section  6(d)(1)  of  the  Renewable  En- 
ergy and  Energy  Efficiency  Technology  Com- 
petitiveness Act  of  1989  (Public  Law  101-218) 
is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  after  the  semicolon  by  deleting  the 
word  "or";  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (B)  a  new 
paragraph  (C)  as  follows:  ";  or  (C)  there  is  in- 
sufficient Federal  funding  to  adequately 
fund  each  of  the  joint  venture  technologies 
as  required  under  subsection  (b)(1),"." 

Amend  page  84,  line  19,  by  inserting  a  new 
paragraph  (4)  to  read  as  follows: 

"(4)  By  inserting  after  the  word  "shall"  in 
paragraph  (b)(5),  the  word  "not"." 

Amend  page  87,  line  22  by  inserting  a  new 
subsection  (d)  as  follows: 

"(d)  Additional  Duties  of  Joint  Venture 
Advisory  Committee.— Section  (b)(3)  of  the 
Renewable  Energy  and  Energy  Efficiency 
Technology  Competitiveness  Act  of  1989 
(Public  Law  101-218)  is  amended  by  adding  a 
new  subparagraph  as  follows: 

"(C)  Not  later  than  18  months  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  the  National  En- 
ergy Security  Act  of  1991,  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee shall  provide  the  Secretary  with  a  re- 
port assessing  the  implementation  of  the 
joint  venture  program  under  this  section  in- 
cluding specific  recommendations  for  im- 
provements or  changes  to  the  program  and 
solicitation  process.". 


JOHNSTON  (AND  WIRTH) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  1534 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
WiRTH)  proposed  an  amendment  to  the 
bill  S.  2166,  supra,  as  follows: 

On  page  117,  after  line  14,  amend  Section 
6102  by  adding  the  following  new  subsection 
(d): 

"(d)  Energy  Efficient  Mortgage  Pilot 
Program.— 

"(1)  In  general.— The  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Veterans  Affairs  shall,  within  six 
months  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act,  jointly  establish  an  energy  efficient 
mortgage  pilot  program  in  five  States,  to 
promote  the  purchase  of  new  and  existing  en- 
ergy efficient  residential  buildings  and  the 
installation  of  cost-effective  improvements 
in  existing  residential  buildings. 


"(2)  Pilot  Program.— The  pilot  program 
established  under  this  subsection  shall  in- 
clude the  following  criteria,  where  applica- 
ble: 

"(A)  the  lender  shall  originate  an  other- 
wise normal  VA  or  FHA  home  loan; 

"(B)  the  mortgagor's  income  and  credit 
record  is  found  to  be  satisfactory  and  his 
base  loan  application  is  approved;  and 

"(C)  the  cost  of  cost-effective  energy  effi- 
ciency improvements  do  not  exceed  five  per- 
cent of  the  property  value  (not  to  exceed 
$8,000)  or  $4,000,  whichever  is  greater. 

"(3)  Additional.— When  granting  mort- 
gag-es  under  the  pilot  program  established 
pursuant  to  this  subsection,  the  Secretary 
shall  grant  mortgagees  the  authority  to: 

"(A)  permit  the  final  loan  amount  to  ex- 
ceed the  normal  VA.  FHA.  loan  limits  by  an 
amount  not  to  exceed  100  percent  of  the  cost 
of  the  cost-effective  energy  efficiency  im- 
provements, provided  that  the  mortgagors 
request  to  add  the  cost  of  such  improve- 
ments is  received  by  the  mortgage  prior  to 
funding  of  the  base  loan; 

"(B)  hold  in  escrow  all  funds  provided  to 
the  mortgagor  to  undertake  the  energy  effi- 
ciency improvements  until  the  efficiency  im- 
provements are  actually  installed;  and 

"(C)  transfer  or  sell  the  energy  efficient 
mortgage  to  the  appropriate  secondary  mar- 
ket agency,  after  the  mortgage  is  issued,  but 
before  the  energy  efficiency  improvements 
are  actually  installed. 

"(4)  Promotion  of  Pilot  Program.— The 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment and  the  Secretary  of  Veteran's  Affairs 
shall  encourage  participation  in  the  energy 
efficient  mortgage  pilot  program  by: 

"(A)  making  available  information  to  lend- 
ing agencies  and  other  appropriate  authori- 
ties regarding  the  availability  and  benefits 
of  energy  efficient  mortgages; 

"(B)  requiring  mortgagees  and  designated 
lending  authorities  to  provide  written  notice 
of  the  availability  and  benefits  of  the  pilot 
program  to  mortgagors  applying  for  financ- 
ing in  those  States  designated  by  the  Sec- 
retary as  participating  under  the  pilot  pro- 
grams; and 

"(C)  requiring  all  applicants  for  VA  and 
FHA  mortgages  in  those  States  participating 
under  this  pilot  program  to  sign  a  statement 
stating  that  they  have  been  informed  of  the 
program  and  understand  the  benefits  of  en- 
ergy efficient  mortgages. 

"(5)  Training  Program.— Not  later  than 
nine  months  after  the  enactment  of  this  Act, 
the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, in  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of 
Veteran's  Affairs  and  the  Secretary  of  En- 
ergy, shall  establish  and  implement  a  pro- 
gram for  training  personnel  at  relevant  lend- 
ing agencies,  real  estate  companies,  and 
other  appropriate  organizations  regarding 
the  benefits  of  energy  efficient  mortgages 
and  the  operation  of  the  pilot  program  under 
this  subsection. 

"(6)  Report.— Not  later  than  18  months 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act, 
the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs 
and  the  Secretary  of  Veteran's  Affairs  shall 
prepare  a  report  to  the  Congress  describing 
the  effectiveness  and  implementation  of  the 
energy  efficient  mortgage  pilot  program  as 
described  under  this  subsection,  as  well  as  an 
assessment  of  the  potential  for  expanding 
the  pilot  program  nationwide. 

"(7)  Extension  of  Program.— Not  later 
than  two  years  after  the  date  of  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  Energy  Efficient  Mortgage 
Pilot  Program,  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  and  the  Secretary  of 
Veteran's  Affairs  shall  extend  the  pilot  pro- 


gram nationwide  unless  the  Secretary's  can 
demonstrate  to  Congress  that  such  an  exten- 
sion would  not  be  practicable. 

"(8)  Definitions.— As  used  in  this  sub- 
section the  term — 

"(1)  "energy  efficient  mortgage"  means  a 
mortgage  on  a  residential  property  that  rec- 
ognizes the  energy  savings  of  a  home  that 
has  cost-effective  energy  saving  construction 
or  improvements  and  that  has  the  effect  of 
not  disqualifying  a  borrower  who,  but  for  the 
expenditures  on  energy  saving  construction 
or  improvements,  would  otherwise  have 
qualified  for  a  base  loan; 

"(2)  "cost-effective"  means  those  energy 
efficiency  improvements  to  an  attached  or 
unattached  single  family  residence  that  will 
produce  an  immediate  and  quantifiable  posi- 
tive cash  now  and  will  result  in  monthly  en- 
ergy savings  greater  than  the  resulting  in- 
crease in  the  monthly  loan  payment  when 
100  percent  of  the  cost  of  improvements  is 
added  to  the  base  loan; 

"(3)  "base  loan"  means  any  FHA  or  VA 
loan  that  does  not  include  the  cost  of  cost-ef- 
fective energy  improvements;  and 

"(4)  "residential  buildings"  means  any  at- 
tached or  unattached  single  family  resi- 
dence.". 


JOHNSTON  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  1535 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Fowler,  and  Mr.  Wirth)  proposed  an 
amendment  to  amendment  No.  1534 
proposed  by  Mr.  Johnston  (and  Mr. 
WiRTH)  to  the  bill  S.  2166,  supra,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Amend  the  amendment  which  provides  for 
an  energy  efficient  mortgage  program  by  in- 
serting the  following  text  in  the  first  defini- 
tion, in  subparagraph  ((i)(8)(l).  after  the 
phrase,  "recognizes  the  energy  savings  of  a 
home  that  has  cost-effective  energy  saving 
construction  or  improvements":  "(including 
solar  water  heaters,  solar-assisted  air  condi- 
tioners and  ventilators,  super-insulation, 
and  insulating  glass  and  film)". 


JOHNSTON (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  1536 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Wallop,  and  Mr.  Wirth)  proposed  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  S.  2166,  supra,  as 
follows: 

On  page  159,  after  line  9.  redesignate  sub- 
sections (b)  and  (c)  as  subsections  (c)  and  (d), 
respectively,  and  add  the  following  new  sub- 
section: 

"(b)  The  Public  Utility  Regulatory  Poli- 
cies Act  of  1978  is  further  amended  by  insert- 
ing the  following  new  paragraph  at  the  end 
of  subsection  111(c): 

"  '(3)  If  a  State  regulatory  authority  imple- 
ments a  standard  established  by  subsection 
(d)(7).  such  authority  shall  (A)  consider  the 
impact  that  implementation  of  such  stand- 
ard would  have  on  small  businesses  engaged 
in  the  design,  sale,  supply,  installation  or 
servicing  of  energy  conservation,  energy  effi- 
ciency or  other  demand  side  management 
measures,  and  (B)  implement  such  standard 
so  as  to  assure  that  utility  actions  would  not 
provide  such  utilities  with  unfair  competi- 
tive advantages  over  such  small  busi- 
nesses.'"; and 

On  page  160,  after  line  8,  insert  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph: 

"(4)  an  analysis  by  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission of  the  competitive  impact  of  imple- 
mentation of  energy  conservation,  energy  ef- 


ficiency and  other  demand  side  mana«:ement 
programs  by  utilities  on  small  businesses  en- 
gaged in  the  design,  sale,  supply,  installation 
or  servicing  of  similar  energy  conservation, 
energy  efficiency  or  other  demand  side  man- 
agement measures  and  whether  any  unfair, 
deceptive  or  predatory  acts  or  practices 
exist,  or  are  likely  to  exist,  from  implemen- 
tation of  such  programs.". 


JOHNSTON  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  1537 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Wallop,  and  Mr.  Wirth)  proposed  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  S.  2166,  supra,  as 
follows: 

On  page  109.  after  line  2.  insert  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection  (d)  and  reletter  the  exist- 
ing subsection  (d)  as  (e). 

"(d)  The  Secretary  shall  periodically,  but 
no  less  than  once  every  five  years,  review  the 
Federal  building  energy  code  and  shall,  if 
significant  energy  savings  would  result,  up- 
grade such  code  to  include  all  new  energy  ef- 
ficiency measures  that  are  technologically 
feasible  and  economically  justified." 


JOHNSTON  (AND  AKAKA) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  1538 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Akaka)  proposed  an  amendment  to  the 
bill  S.  2166,  supra,  as  follows: 

On  page  176,  lines  22,  insert  the  following 
new  section: 

-asc.  850&  use  of  solar  thermal  water 
heaters  for  low-income  weath- 
erization. 

Section  412(9)(e)  of  the  Energy  Conserva- 
tion and  Production  Act  (42  U.S.C.  6862(9)(E)) 
is  amended  by  inserting  a  new  clause  as  fol- 
lows and  relettering  accordingly:  "solar 
thermal  water  heaters". 


JOHNSTON  (AND  WIRTH) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  1539 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Wirth)  proposed  an  amendment  to  the 
bill  S.  2166.  supra,  as  follows: 

Amend  subtitle  E  of  title  VI  by  adding  a 
new  section  as  follows: 

"SEC.  8508.  BUOillNG  RETROFIT  STANDARDS. 

(a)  Section  362(d)  of  the  Energy  Policy  and 
Conservation  Act  (42  U.S.C.  6322)  is  amended 
by  renumbering  paragraph  (13)  as  paragraph 
(14)  and  inserting  before  the  ";  and"  in  para- 
graph (12)  a  new  paragraph  (13)  as  follows: 

"(13)  programs  for  the  development  of 
building  retrofit  standards  and  regulations, 
including  retrofit  ordinances  enforced  at  the 
time  of  the  sale  of  the  building;" 

"(b)  Section  363  of  the  Energy  Policy  and 
Conservation  Act  (42  U.S.C.  6323)  is  amended 
by  adding  a  new  subsection  (O  as  follows: 

"(f)  Technical  assistance  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (a)  may  include:  (i)  reports  on  experi- 
ence with  existing  retrofit  programs;  and  (ii) 
model  State  laws  and  proposed  regulations 
relating  to  the  development  of  building  ret- 
rofit standards  and  regulations,  including 
retrofit  ordinances." 


JOHNSTON  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  1540 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Sarbanes,  and  Ms.  Mnon^Ki)  proposed 
an  amendment  to  the  bill  S.  2166, 
supra,  as  follows; 

On  page  144,  after  line  17,  add  the  following 
new  section: 


1564 


-SBC    .  VIBRATION  TECHNOLOGY  STUDY. 

(a)  T  le  Secretary  of  Energy  shall.  In  con- 
sulUtlpn  with  the  appropriate  Industry  rep- 
conduct  a  study  to  assess  the 
technical  performance, 
energy  efficiency,  and  environmental  im- 
I)act8  ( f  active  noise  and  vibration  cancella- 
tion t<  shnologles  that  use  fast  adapting  al- 
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carrying  out  such  study,  the  Sec- 
ihall— 
estimate  the  potential  for  conserving 
and  the  economic  and  environmental 
that  may  result  trom  implementing 
noise  and  vibration  abatement  tech- 
in  demand-side  management:  and 
e'^Biluate  the  cost  effectiveness  of  active 
and     vibration     cancellation     tech- 
as  compared  to  other  alternatives 
noise  and  vibration. 
Secretary  shall  transmit  to  the 
,  within  12  months  after  the  date  of 
enictment  of  this  Act.  a  report  contain- 
nndlngs  and  conclusions  of  the  study 
out  under  this  subsection. 

Secretary  may.  based  on  the  find- 
conclusions  of  such  study,  carry  out 
one  project  desigrned  to  demonstrate 
cotnmercial  application  of  active  noise 
1 1bration     cancellation     technologies 
ast  adapting  algorithms  in  products 
equ:  pment  with  a  significant  potential  for 
energy  efficiency. 
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.  OHNSTON  (AND  WALLOP) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  1541 

JOHNSTON  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
WALLfcp)   proposed   an   amendment   to 
bi  1  S.  2166.  supra,  as  follows: 
Ame  id  section  6302  on  page  161: 

Vf  adding  at  the  end  of  line  5,  "Such 
be  utilized  by  a  State  regulatory 
authoi|ty  to  provide  financial  assistance  to 
of  the  Department  of  Energy's 
Weathferlzation  Assistance  Program  to  facili- 
p  u-ticlpation  by  such  subgrantees  in 
procee  lings  of  such  regulatory  authority  to 
examli  le  least-cost  planning.";  and 

(2)  b  r  adding  at  the  end  of  line  10,  "Such 
action  I— 

"(1)  shall  include  procedures  to  facilitate 
the  pc  rtlclpation  of  subgrantees  of  the  De- 
partm  mt  of  Energy's  Weatherization  Assist- 
ance 1  Togram  in  proceedings  of  such  regu- 
latory authority  to  examine  least-cost  plan- 
ning, i  nd 

'(2)  nay  include  provision  for  utility  cov- 
erage >f  the  costs  of  such  subgrantees  par- 
ticipai  Ion  in  such  proceedings." 


WELt-STONE  AMENDMENT  NO.  1542 
JOHNSTON  (for  Mr.  WELLSTONE) 
an   amendment   to   the   bill 
supra,  as  follows: 
I  age  303,  strike  line  15  and  all  that  fol- 
t  irough  line  21. 


(AND      OTHERS)      AMEND- 
NOS.  1543  THROUGH  1545 


JOHNSTON  (for  Mr.  GLENN,  for 
Mr.  Johnston,  Mr.  Kohl,  Mr. 
Mr.  Lautenberg,  Mr.  Cohen, 
Seymour,     Mr.    Grassley,    Mr. 
Mr.  DODD,  and  Mr   WiRTH)  pro- 
three  amendments  to  the  bill  S. 
lupra,  as  follows: 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1543 

lage  87,  line  22,  amend  section  5201  of 
subtlt  e  B  of  Title  V  by  Inserting  at  the  end 
there<  f  the  following  new  subsection  (d): 


"(d)  National  Renewable  Energy  and  En- 
ergy Efficiency  Management  Plan.— Sec- 
tion 9(b)  of  the  Renewable  Energy  and  En- 
ergy Efficiency  Technology  Competitiveness 
Act  of  1969  (Public  Law  101-218)  is  amended: 

"(A)  in  paragraph  (1)  by  inserting  "three- 
year"  before  "management  plan":  and 

"(B)  by  deleting  paragraph  (5)  and  insert- 
ing the  following  new  paragraphs  (5)  and  (6) 
in  lieu  thereof: 

"(5)  In  addition,  the  Plan  shall— 

"(A)  contain  a  detailed  assessment  of  pro- 
gram needs,  objectives,  and  priorities  for 
each  of  the  programs  authorized  under  sec- 
tions 4,  5.  and  6  of  this  Act; 

"(B)  use  a  uniform  prioritization  meth- 
odology to  facilitate  cost-benefit  analyses  of 
proposals  in  various  program  areas: 

"(C)  establish  milestones  for  setting  forth 
specific  technology  transfer  activities  under 
each  program  area; 

"(D)  include  annual  and  five-year  cost  esti- 
mates for  individual  programs  under  this 
Act;  and 

"(E)  identify  program  areas  for  which 
funding  levels  have  been  changed  from  the 
previous  year's  Plan. 

"(6)  Within  one  year  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  paragraph,  the  Secretary 
shall  submit  a  revised  management  plan 
under  this  section  to  Congress.  Thereafter, 
the  Secretary  shall  submit  a  management 
plan  every  three  years  at  the  time  of  submit- 
tal of  the  President's  annual  budget  submis- 
sion to  the  Congress.". 

Amendment  No.  ism 

Amend  page  9.  line  23.  by  deleting  the  word 
"and",  and  on  line  25  by  inserting  a  new  sub- 
section (16)  before  the  period  as  follows:  "; 
and  (16)  encourage  the  Federal  government 
to  play  a  lead  role  in  the  widespread  com- 
mercialization of  alternative  fuel  vehicles.". 

Amend  page  18,  section  4101  by  adding  the 
following  new  definitions  (1)  and  (4)  and  re- 
numbering the  existing  definitions  accord- 
ingly: 

"(1)  "Administrator"  means  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion: 

"(4)  "comparable  conventionally  fueled  ve- 
hicle" means  a  commercially  available  vehi- 
cle powered  by  an  internal  combustion  en- 
gine that  utilizes  gasoline  or  dlesel  fuel  as 
its  fuel  source  and  provides  passenger  capac- 
ity or  payload  capacity  comparable  or  simi- 
lar to  an  alternative  fuel  vehicle  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary.". 

Amend  page  21.  line  15.  by  inserting  the 
following  new  subsection  (b)  and  redesignat- 
ing subsequent  subsections  accordingly: 

"(b)  PROGRAM  Crfteria.— The  Secretary, 
the  Administrator,  in  consultation  with  the 
head  of  each  Federal  agency,  shall  consider 
the  following  criteria  in  the  procurement 
and  placement  of  alternative  fuel  vehicles: 

"(1)  the  procurement  plans  of  State  and 
local  governments  and  other  public  and  pri- 
vate Institutions; 

"(2)  the  current  and  future  availability  of 
refueling  and  repair  facilities; 

"(3)  the  reduction  in  emissions  of  the  Fed- 
eral motor  vehicle  fleet; 

"(4)  whether  the  vehicle  is  to  be  used  in  a 
nonattainment  area  tis  specified  in  the  Clean 
Air  Act  of  1990: 

"(5)  the  needs  of  Federal,  State,  and  local 
agencies;  and 

"(6)  the  contribution  to  the  reduction  in 
the  consumption  of  oil  in  the  transportation 
sector. 

Amend  page  46,  line  21.  by  inserting  the 
following  new  subsection  (g)  and  redesignat- 
ing subsequent  subsections  accordingly: 


"(g)  ACQUismoN  Requirement.— Federal 
agencies,  to  the  extent  practicable,  shall  ob- 
tain alternative  fuel  vehicles  form  original 
equipment  manufacturers.". 

Amend  page  26,  line  17,  by  deleting  "4102, 
4103,  "  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "4103". 

Amend  page  29.  by  redesignating  sections 
4110  and  4111  as  sections  4118  and  4119  respec- 
tively and  inserting  on  page  29.  after  line  19, 
the  following  new  sections  4110.  4111.  4112, 
4113,  4114.  4115.  4116.  and  4117: 
"SEC.  4110.  RESALE  OF  ALTERNATIVE  FUEL  VEHI- 
CLES. 

(a)  Not  less  than  three  years  from  the  date 
of  purchase,  the  Administrator  may  resell 
any  alternative  fuel  passenger  automobile 
purchased  pursuant  to  this  subtitle.  For  pur- 
poses of  this  subsection,  a  "passenger  auto- 
mobile" means  any  passenger  automobile  as 
defined  in  section  501(2)  of  the  Motor  Vehicle 
Information  and  Cost  Savings  Act  (15  U.S.C. 
2001(2). 

■(b)  Not  less  than  six  years,  or  60.000  miles 
from  the  date  of  purchase,  the  Administrator 
may  resell  any  alternative  fuel  light  truck 
purchased  pursuant  to  this  subtitle.  For  pur- 
poses of  this  subsection,  a  "light  truck" 
means  any  light  truck  as  defined  in  section 
501(15)  of  the  Motor  Vehicle  Information  and 
Cost  Savings  Act  (15  U.S.C.  2001(15). 

"(c)  The  Administrator  may  resell  or  dis- 
pose of  an  alternative  fuel  passenger  auto- 
mobile or  light  truck  at  an  earlier  date  if 
such  vehicle  is  damaged  in  an  accident,  or  if 
the  Administrator  determines  selling  such 
alternative  fuel  passenger  automobile  or 
light  truck  is  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
Federal  alternative  fuel  vehicle  program. 

"(d)  The  Administrator  shall  take  all  fea- 
sible steps  to  ensure  that  all  alternative  fuel 
vehicles  sold  under  the  provisions  in  (a)  and 
(b)  of  this  section  shall  remain  alternative 
vehicles  at  time  of  sale. 

-SEC.  41 M.  FEDERAL  AGENCY  PROMOTION,  EDU- 
CA'nON,  AND  COORDINA'nON. 

(a)  Promotion  and  Education.— The  Ad- 
ministrator shall  institute  a  program  to  pro- 
mote programs  and  educate  officials  and  em- 
ployees of  Federal  agencies  on  the  merits  of 
alternative  fuel  vehicles.  The  Administrator 
shall  provide  and  disseminate  information  to 
Federal  agencies  on  the: 

"(1)  location  of  refueling  and  maintenance 
facilities  available  to  alternative  fuel  vehi- 
cles in  the  Federal  fleet; 

"(2)  range  and  performance  capabilities  of 
alternative  fuel  vehicles: 

"(3)  State  and  local  government  and  com- 
mercial alternative  fuel  vehicle  programs; 

"(4)  Federal  alternative  fuel  vehicle  pur- 
chases and  placements; 

"(5)  operation  and  maintenance  of  alter- 
native fuel  vehicles  in  accordance  with  the 
manufacturer's  standards  and  recommenda- 
tions; and 

"(6)  incentive  programs  established  pursu- 
ant to  sections  4112  and  4113  of  this  Act. 

"(b)  Assistance  in  Procurement  and 
Placement.— The  Administrator  shall  pro- 
vide guidance,  coordination  and  technical  as- 
sistance to  Federal  agencies  in  the  procure- 
ment and  geographic  location  of  alternative 
fuel  vehicles  purchased  through  the  Adminis- 
trator. The  procurement  and  geographic  lo- 
cation of  such  vehicles  shall  comply  with  the 
purchase  requirements  under  section  4102  of 
this  Act. 

"(c)  Intergovernmental  CooRDiNA-noN.— 
The  Administrator  shall  identify  other  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local  effort  to  promote  and 
use  alternative  fuel  vehicles.  To  the  maxi- 
mum extent  practicable,  the  Administrator 
shall  coordinate  Federal  alternative  fuel  ve- 
hicle procurement,  placement,  refueling  and 


maintenance   programs   with   those   at   the 
State  and  local  level. 

"SEC.  41  la.  AGENCY  INCENTIVES  PROGRAM. 

"(a)  Reduction  in  Rates.— To  encourage' 
and  promote  use  of  alternative  fuel  vehicles 
In  Federal  agencies,  the  Administrator  may 
offer  a  five  percent  reduction  In  fees  charged 
to  agencies  for  the  lease  of  alternative  fuel 
vehicles  below  those  fees  charged  for  the 
lease  of  comparable  conventionally  fueled 
vehicles. 

"(b)  Federal  Employee  Pooling  and 
Driver  Program.— Notwithstanding  the  pro- 
visions of  section  1344(a)  of  title  31,  United 
States  Code,  Federal  agencies  may  authorize 
Federal  employees  to  use  alternative  fuel  ve- 
hicles from  their  residence  to  their  place  of 
employment  for  purposes  of: 

"(1)  Federal  employee  carpooling  of  not 
less  than  four  Federal  employees  for  each 
trip;  and 

"(2)  refueling  and  maintenance.  If  the  Fed- 
eral agency  head,  or  the  designee  of  the 
agency  head,  determines  that  such  services 
are  not  convenient  to  the  location  of  place  of 
employment. 

"SEC.     4113.     RECOGNmON     AND     INCENTIVE 
AWARDS  PROGRAM. 

"(a)  AWARDS  Program.— The  Adminis- 
trator shall  establish  an  annual  cash  awards 
program  to  recognize  those  employees  of  the 
General  Services  Administration  and  other 
Federal  agencies  who  d.emonstrate  the 
strongest  commitment  to  the  use  of  alter- 
native fuels  and  fuel  conservation  In  Federal 
motor  vehicles. 

"(b)  Criteria  for  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration Employees.— The  Adminis- 
trator shall  provide  annual  cash  awards  of 
not  more  than  $2,000  each  to  three  General 
Services  Administration  employees  who  best 
demonstrate  a  commitment: 

"(1)  to  the  success  of  the  Federal  alter- 
native fuels  vehicle  program  through- 

"(A)  exemplary  promotion  of  alternative 
fuel  vehicle  use  within  the  General  Services 
Administration  and  other  Federal  agencies: 

"(B)  proper  alternative  fuel  vehicle  care 
and  maintenance; 

"(C)  coordination  with  Federal,  State,  and 
local  efforts; 

"(D)  innovative  alternative  fuel  vehicle 
procurement,  refueling  and  maintenance  ar- 
rangements with  commercial  entities:  and 

"(2)  to  fuel  efficiency  in  Federal  motor  ve- 
hicle use  through  the  promotion  of  such 
measures  as  increased  use  of  fuel-efficient 
vehicles,  carpooling.  ride-sharing,  regular 
maintenance  and  other  conservation  and 
awareness  measures. 

"(c)  Limitations  on  awards.— The  three 
awards  under  paragraph  (b)  shall  be  awarded 
to  three  different  employees  each  year.  No 
employee  may  win  a  cash  award  in  more 
than  two  consecutive  years. 

"(d)  AWARD  TO  Regional  General  Serv- 
ices Administration  Employees.— (1)  In 
each  standard  Federal  region  where  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration  operates  alter- 
native fuel  vehicles,  the  Administrator  shall 
offer  two  annual  cash  awards  of  not  more 
than  $1,000  to  the  regional  General  Services 
Administration  employees  who  meet  the  cri- 
teria under  paragraph  (b). 

"(2)  Employees  who  receive  an  award  under 
section  (b)  may  not  receive  an  award  under 
this  section  In  the  same  fiscal  year.  No  more 
than  two  awards  shall  be  awarded  under  this 
subsection  in  each  region  In  any  fiscal  year. 

"(e)  Award  to  Federal  Agency  Employ- 
ees.—In  each  region  where  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration  operates  alternative  fuel 
vehicles,  the  Administrator  shall  provide  one 
annual  $2,000  cash  award  to  the  Federal  em- 


ployee (Other  than  an  employee  of  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration)  who  dem- 
onstrates the  greatest  interest  and  commit- 
ment to  alternative  fuel  vehicles  by— 

"(1)  making  regular  requests  for  alter- 
native fuel  vehicles  for  agency  use: 

"(2)  maintaining  a  high  number  of  alter- 
native fuel  vehicles  used  relative  to  com- 
parable conventionally  fueled  vehicles  used; 

"(3)  promoting  alternative  fuel  vehicle  use 
by  agency  personnel;  and 

"(4)  demonstrating  care  and  attention  to 
alternative  fuel  vehicles. 

"(f)  Authorization  of  appropriations.— 
There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$25,000  in  fiscal  year  1992.  $35,000  In  fiscal 
year  ;993.  and  $45,000  in  fiscal  year  1994  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  section. 

"SEC.    4114.    MEASUREMENT    OF    ALTERNATIVE 
FUEL  USE. 

The  Administrator  shall  use  such  means  as 
may  be  necessary  to  measure  the  percentage 
of  alternative  fuel  use  in  flexi-fueled  vehicles 
procured  by  the  Administrator. 

"SEC.  4115.  INFORMATION  COLLECTION. 

The  Secretary,  in  consultation  with  the 
Administrator,  shall  determine  a  representa- 
tive sample  of  alternative  fuel  vehicles  in 
the  Federal  fleet.  Such  a  sample  shall  be  suf- 
ficient to  address  at  a  minimum— 

"(1)  the  performance  of  such  vehicles.  In- 
cluding performance  in  cold  weather  and  at 
high  altitudes: 

"(2)  the  fuel  economy,  safety,  and  emis- 
sions of  such  vehicles;  and 

"(3)  a  comparison  of  the  operation  and 
maintenance  costs  of  such  vehicles  to  the  op- 
eration and  maintenance  costs  of  other  pas- 
senger vehicles  and  light  duty  trucks. 

"SEC.    4116.    GENERAL    SERVICES    ADMINISTRA- 
TION REPORT. 

Not  later  than  one  year  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act.  and  annually 
thereafter,  the  Administrator  shall  report  to 
the  Congress  on  the  General  Services  Admin- 
istration's alternative  fuel  vehicle  program 
under  this  Act.  The  report  shall  contain  in- 
formation on — 

"(1)  the  number  and  type  of  alternative 
fuel  vehicles  procured: 

"(2)  the  location  of  alternative  fuel  vehi- 
cles by  standard  Federal  region: 

"(3)  the  total  number  of  alternative  fuel 
vehicles  used  by  each  Federal  agency; 

"(4)  arrangements  with  commercial  enti- 
ties for  refueling  and  maintenance  of  alter- 
native fuel  vehicles: 

"(5)  future  alternative  fuel  vehicle  pro- 
curement and  placement  strategy: 

"(6)  the  difference  in  cost  between  the  pur- 
chase, maintenance  and  operation  of  alter- 
native fuel  vehicles  and  the  purchase,  main- 
tenance, and  operation  of  comparable  con- 
ventionally fueled  vehicles: 

"(7)  coordination  among  Federal.  State, 
and  local  governments  for  alternative  fuel 
vehicle  procurement  and  placement; 

"(8)  the  percentage  of  alternative  fuel  use 
in  flexl-fueled  vehicles  procured  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator as  measured  under  section  4114; 

"(9)  a  description  of  the  representative 
sample  of  alternative  fuel  vehicles  as  deter- 
mined under  section  4115;  and 

"(10)  award  recipients  under  this  subtitle. 

"SEC.  4117.  UNITED  STATES  POSTAL  SERVICE  RE- 
PORT. 

Not  later  than  one  year  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act,  and  annually 
thereafter,  the  Postmaster  General  shall 
submit  a  report  to  the  Congress  on  the  Post- 
al Service's  alternative  fuel  vehicle  program. 
The  report  shall  contain  information  on— 

"(1)  the  total  number  and  type  of  alter- 
native fuel  vehicles  procured  prior  to  the 


date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  (first  re- 
port only); 

"(2)  the  number  and  type  of  alternative 
fuel  vehicles  procured  In  the  preceding  year; 

"(3)  the  location  of  alternative  fuel  vehi- 
cles by  region; 

"(4)  arrangements  with  commercial  enti- 
ties for  purposes  of  refueling  and  mainte- 
nance: 

"(5)  future  alternative  fuel  procurement 
and  placement  strategy; 

"(6)  the  difference  in  cost  between  the  pur- 
chase, maintenance  and  operation  of  alter- 
native fuel  vehicles  and  the  purchase,  main- 
tenance, and  operation  of  comparable  con- 
ventionally fueled  vehicles; 

"(7)  the  percentage  of  alternative  fuel  use 
In  flexl-fueled  vehicles  procured  by  the  Post- 
master General: 

"(8)  promotions  and  incentives  to  encour- 
age the  use  of  alternative  fuels  In  flexl- 
fueled  vehicles:  and 

"(9)  an  assessment  of  the  program's  rel- 
ative success  and  policy  recommendations 
for  strengthening  the  program.". 

Technical  and  Conforming  amendment.— 
On  page  2.  delete  items  4110  and  4111,  and  add 
the  following  items  in  lieu  thereof: 
"Sec.  4110.  Resale  of  Alternative  Fuel  Vehi- 
cles. 
"Sec.  4111.  Federal  Agency  Promotion,  Edu- 
cation, and  Coordination. 
"Sec.  4112.  Agency  Incentives  Program. 
"Sec.  4113.  Recognition        and        Incentive 

Awards  Program. 
"Sec.  4U4.  Measurement  of  Alternative  Fuel 

Use. 
"Sec.  4115.  Information  Collection. 
"Sec.  4116.  General  Services  Administration 

Report. 
"Sec.  4117.  United  States  Postal  Service  Re- 
port. 
"Sec.  4118.  Enforcement. 
"Sec.  4119.  Implementation.". 

Amendment  No.  1545 
Beginning  on  page  144.  line  19,  strike  the 
text  of  subtitle  B  of  Title  VI.  and  insert  the 
following  in  lieu  thereof. 

SEC.  6201.  DEFINrnONa 

For  purpose  of  this  subtitle — 

(1)  the  term  "agency"  means  an  Executive 
agency  as  defined  under  section  105  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  any  agency  of  the  judi- 
cial branch  of  Government; 

(2)  the  term  "facility  energy  supervisor" 
means  the  employee  with  responsibility  for 
the  dally  operations  of  a  Federal  facility,  in- 
cluding the  management.  Installation,  oper- 
ation and  maintenance  of  energy  systems  in 
Federal  facilities  which  may  Include  more 
than  one  building; 

(3)  the  term  "trained  energy  manager" 
means  a  person  who  has  demonstrated  pro- 
ficiency, or  who  has  completed  a  course  of 
study  In  the  areas  of  the  fundamentals  of 
building  energy  systems:  building  energy 
costs  and  applicable  professionals  standards; 
energy  accounting  and  analysis;  life-cycle 
cost  methodology:  fuel  supply  and  pricing: 
and  instrumentation  for  energy  surveys  and 
audits:  and 

(4)  the  term  'Task  Force"  means  the 
Interagency  Energy  Management  Task  Force 
established  under  section  547  of  the  National 
Energy  Conservation  Policy  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
8257). 

SEC.  6202.  FEDERAL  ENERGY  COST  ACCOUNTING 
AND  MANAGEMENT. 

(a)  Guidelines.— Not  later  than  120  days 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act, 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  in  co- 
operation with  the  Secretary,  the  General 
Services  Administration,   and   the   Depart- 
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Defense,  shall  establish  gitidelines  to 
iloyed  by  each  Federal  agency  to  as- 
afcurate   energy  consumption   for  all 
or    facilities    which    the    agency 
perates,  manages  or  leases,  where  the 
pays  utilities  separate  from  the 
ind    the    Government    operates    the 
space.  Such  gruidelines  are  to  be  used 
reporting  quarterly  and  annual   energy 
and  energy  cost  figures  as  ro- 
under section  543  of  the  National  En- 
lonservatlon    Policy    Act    (42    U.S.C. 
Sach   agency   shall   implement   such 
no  later  than  120  days  after  their 
Elach  facility  energy  manager 
ifiaintain  energy  consumption  and  en- 
records  for  review  by  the  Inspector 
Congress  and  the  general  public. 

CfcNTENTS  OF  GUILDELINES.— Such  gulde- 

!  hall  include  the  establishment  of  a 

system  to  determine — 
v^ich  facilities  are  the  most  costly  to 
when  measured  on  an  energy  coo- 
per square  foot  basis  or  other  rel- 
oalytical  basis; 

usual  or  abnormal  changes  in  energy 

on;  and 

accuracy  of  utility  charges  for  elec- 

gas  consumption. 

FfecERALLY  Leased  Space  Energy  Re- 

;  Requirement.— Not  later  than  De- 

31,   1992.  and  on  each  December  31 

the    Administrator    of   General 

shall  report  to  the  Committee  on 

Affairs   of   the    Senate,    the 

on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources 

Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 

the  estimated  energy  cost  of  leased 

or  space  in  which  the  Federal  Gov- 

does  not  directly  pay  the  utility 
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1  OSTAL  Service.— The  United  States 
Service  shall  adopt  regulations  to  en- 
reliable  and  accurate  accounting  of 
consumption  costs  for  all  buildings  or 
faciliti  !8  which  it  owns,  leases,  operates  or 
manag  \8.  The  regulations  shall  include  es- 
tablish ing  a  monitoring  system  to  determine 
which  acilities  are  the  most  costly  to  oper- 
ate; idi  ntify  unusual  or  abnormal  changes  in 
energy  consumption;  and  check  the  accuracy 
of  util:  ty  charges  for  electricity  and  gas  con- 
sumpti  Dn. 
SEC.  an  a.  FEDERAL  ENERGY  COST  BUDGETING. 

The  ^resident  shall  include  in  each  budget 
submit  lei  to  the  Congress  under  section  1105 
of  titl  '  31,  United  States  Code,  a  separate 
statem  :nt  of  the  amount  of  appropriations 
requested,  on  an  agency  basis,  for— 

costs  to  be  incurred  in  operating 
maintaining  agency  facilities;  and 
compliance  with  the  provisions  of  part 
V  of  the  National  Energy  Conserva- 
Pt>llcy  Act  (42  U.S.C.  8251  et  seq.),  the 
Policy  and  Conservation  Act,  and  ap- 
Elxecutive  orders,  including  Execu- 
No.  12003  and  No.  12579. 
INSPECTOR  GENERAL   REVIEW   AND 
AGENCY  ACCOUNTABILITY. 

AjjDrr  Survey.— Not  later  than  120  days 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act, 
I|ispector  General  created  to  conduct 
audits  and  investigations  re- 
M  the  programs  and  operations  of  the 
establvhments  listed  in  section  11(2)  of  the 
General  Act  of  1978  (5.  U.S.C.  App.) 
am4nded,  and  the  Chief  Postal  Inspector 
United  States  Postal  Service,  in  ac- 
cordail;e  with  section  8E(f)(l)  as  established 
by  sec  ion  8E.(a)(2)  of  the  Inspector  General 
Act  Ai  lendments  of  1988  (PL  100-504)  shall— 
(1)  ic  entify  agency  compliance  activities  to 
meet  i  he  requirements  of  such  section  and 
any  ot  ler  matters  relevant  to  implementing 
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the  goals  of  the  National  Energy  Conserva- 
tion Policy  Act;  and 

(2)  assess  the  accuracy  and  reliability  of 
energy  consumption  and  energy  cost  figures 
required  under  section  543  of  the  National 
Energy  Conservation  Policy  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
8253). 

(b)  President's  Council  on  Integrity  and 
Efficiency  Report  to  Congress.— Not  later 
than  150  days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act,  the  President's  Council  on  Integ- 
rity and  Efficiency  shall  submit  a  report  to 
the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs  of 
the  Senate,  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources  of  the  Senate,  and  the 
House  of  Representatives,  on  the  review  con- 
ducted by  each  Inspector  General  of  each 
agency  carried  out  under  this  section. 

(c)  Inspector  General  Review.— Each  In- 
spector General  established  under  section  2 
of  the  Inspector  General  Act  of  1978  (5  U.S.C. 
App.)  is  encouraged  to  conduct  periodic  re- 
views of  agency  compliance  with  the  Na- 
tional Energy  Conservation  Policy  Act,  the 
provisions  of  this  subtitle,  and  other  laws  re- 
lating to  energy  consumption.  Such  reviews 
shall  not  be  inconsistent  with  the  perform- 
ance of  the  required  duties  of  the  Inspector 
General's  office. 

SEC.  6205.  INTERGOVERNMENTAL  ENERGY  MAN- 
AGEMENT PLANNING  AND  COORDI- 
NATION. 

(a)  Conference  Workshops.— The  General 
Services  Administration,  in  consultation 
with  the  Secretary  and  the  Task  Force,  shall 
hold  regular,  biennial  conference  workshops 
in  each  of  the  10  standard  Federal  regions  on 
energy  management,  conservation,  effi- 
ciency, and  planning  strategy.  The  General 
Service  Administration  shall  work  and  con- 
sult with  other  Federal  agencies  to  plan  for 
particular  regional  conferences.  The  General 
Services  Administration  shall  invite  State, 
local,  and  county  public  officials  who  have 
responsibilities  for  energy  management  or 
may  have  an  interest  in  such  conferences 
and  shall  seek  the  input  of,  and  be  responsive 
to,  the  views  of  such  State,  local  and  county 
officials  in  the  planning  and  organization  of 
such  workshops. 

(b)  Focus  OF  Workshops.— Such  workshops 
and  conferences  shall  focus  on  the  following, 
but  may  include  other  topics: 

(1)  developing  strategies  among  Federal, 
State,  and  local  governments  to  coordinate 
energy  management  policies  and  to  maxi- 
mize available  Intergovernmental  energy 
management  resources  within  the  regrion; 

(2)  the  design,  construction,  maintenance, 
and  retrofitting  of  Federal  facilities  to  in- 
corporate energy  efficient  techniques; 

(3)  procurement  and  use  of  energy  efficient 
products; 

(4)  alternative  fuel  vehicle  procurement, 
placement,  and  usage; 

(5)  coordinated  development  with  the  pri- 
vate sector  for  the  servicing,  refueling,  and 
maintenance  of  alternative  fuel  vehicles; 

(6)  dissemination  of  information  on  inno- 
vative programs,  technologies,  and  methods 
which  have  proven  successful  in  government; 
and 

(7)  technical  assistance  to  design  and  in- 
corporate effective  energy  management 
strategies. 

(c)  Establishment  of  Workshop  Time- 
table.—As  a  part  of  the  first  report  to  be 
submitted  pursuant  to  section  6214  of  this 
Act,  the  Administrator  shall  set  forth  the 
schedule  for  the  Regional  Energy  Manage- 
ment Workshops.  Not  less  than  five  work- 
shops shall  be  held  by  September  30,  1993, 
and  at  least  one  such  workshop  shall  be  held 
in  each  of  the  10  Federal  regions  every  two 
years  beginning  on  September  30.  1993. 


(d)  Authorization  of  appropriations.— 
There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$300,000  for  each  of  fiscal  years  1993,  1994,  and 
1995  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  this  section. 

SEC.  8906.  PROCUREMENT  AND  IDENTIFICATION 
OF  ENERGY  EFFICIENT  PRODUCTS. 

(a)  Procurement.— The  General  Services 
Administration,  in  consultation  with  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  and  the  Defense  Logis- 
tics Agency,  shall  undertake  a  program  to 
include  energy  efficient  products  on  the  Fed- 
eral Supply  Schedule  and  the  New  Item  In- 
troductory Schedule. 

(b)  Identification  Program.— The  General 
Services  Administration,  in  consultation 
with  the  Department  of  Energy  and  the  De- 
fense Logistics  Agency,  shall  implement  a 
program  to  identify  and  designate  on  its  re- 
spective Supply  Schedules  those  energy  effi- 
cient products  which  offer  significant  poten- 
tial savings,  as  calculated  using  the  life 
cycle  cost  methods  and  procedures  developed 
under  section  544  of  the  National  Energy 
Conservation  Policy  Act  (42  U.S.C.  8254),  un- 
less such  life  cycle  cost  information  is  not 
readily  available. 

(C)  Guidelines.— The  Office  of  Federal  Pro- 
curement Policy,  in  consultation  with  the 
General  Services  Administration,  the  De- 
partment of  Energy,  and  the  Department  of 
Defense,  shall  issue  guidelines  to  encourage 
the  acquisition  and  use  by  all  Federal  agen- 
cies of  products  identified  pursuant  to  this 
section.  The  Department  of  Defense  and  the 
Defense  Logistics  Agency  shall  consider,  and 
place  emphasis  on,  the  acquisition  of  such 
products  as  part  of  the  Agency's  ongoing  re- 
view of  military  specifications. 

(d)  United  States  Postal  Service  Guid- 
ance.—The  USPS  shall  undertake  a  program 
to  identify  and  procure  energy  efficient  prod- 
ucts for  use  in  its  facilities.  The  USPS  shall, 
to  the  maximum  extent  practicable,  incor- 
porate energy  efficient  information  available 
on  Federal  Supply  Schedules  maintained  by 
GSA  and  DLA  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of 
this  section. 

(e)  Report  to  Congress.— As  a  part  of  the 
report  to  be  submitted  pursuant  to  Section 
6214  of  this  Act,  the  Administrator  of  Gen- 
eral Services,  in  consultation  with  the  De- 
fense Logistics  Agency  and  the  Department 
of  Energy,  shall  report  on  the  progress,  sta- 
tus, activities,  and  results  of  the  programs 
under  subsections  (b)  and  (c)  of  this  section. 
The  report  shall  include,  but  not  be  limited 
to— 

(1)  the  number,  types,  and  functions  of 
each  new  product  under  subsection  (a)  added 
to  the  Federal  Supply  Schedule  and  the  New 
Item  Introductory  Schedule  during  the  pre- 
vious fiscal  year,  and  the  name  of  the  prod- 
uct manufacturer; 

(2)  the  number,  types,  and  functions  of 
each  product  identified  under  subsection  (b), 
and  efforts  undertaken  by  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration  and  the  Defense  Logis- 
tics Agency  to  encourage  the  acquisition  and 
use  of  such  products; 

(3)  the  actions  taken  by  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration  and  the  Defense  Logis- 
tics Agency  to  identify  products  under  sub- 
section (b),  the  barriers  which  inhibit  imple- 
mentation of  identification  of  such  products, 
and  recommendations  for  legislative  action, 
if  necessary; 

(4)  whether  energy  cost  savings  tech- 
nologies identified  by  the  Advanced  Building 
Technology  Council,  under  section  809(h)  of 
the  National  Housing  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1701J-2), 
have  been  added  to  the  Federal  Supply 
Schedule  or  New  Item  Introductory  Sched- 
ule; 

(5)  an  estimate  of  the  potential  cost  sav- 
ings to  agencies  and  the  Federal  Govern- 


ment, taking  into  account  the  quantity  of 
energy  efficient  products  which  could  be  uti- 
lized throughout  the  Government,  that 
would  be  realized  through  implementation  or 
installation  of  products  identified  in  this 
section;  and 

(6)  the  actual  quantity  of  such  products  ac- 
quired and  an  estimate  of  the  energy  savings 
achieved  by  the  use  of  such  products. 

SBC.  6M7.  GENERAL  SERVICES  ADMINISTRATION 
FEDERAL  BUILDINGS  FUND. 

(Section  210(f)  of  the  Federal  Property  and 
Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949  (40 
U.S.C.  490(0).  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (1),  by  inserting  "(to  be 
known  as  the  Federal  Buildings  Fund)"  after 
"a  fund";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraphs: 

"(7)(A)  The  Administrator  is  authorized  to 
receive  amounts  from  rebates  or  other  cash 
incentives  related  to  energy  savings  and 
shall  deposit  such  amounts  in  the  Federal 
Buildings  Fund  for  use  as  provided  in  sub- 
paragraph (D).  Amounts  deposited  in  the 
Federal  Buildings  Funds  under  this  subpara- 
graph shall  be  used  to  implement  energy  effi- 
ciency programs. 

"(B)  The  Administrator  may  accept  such 
goods  or  services,  consistent  with  approved 
Federal  energy  management  objectives,  pro- 
vided in  lieu  of  any  rebates  or  other  cash  in- 
centives for  energy  savings  under  subpara- 
graph (A). 

"(C)  In  the  administration  of  any  real 
property  for  which  the  Administrator  leases 
and  pays  utility  costs,  the  Administrator 
may  assign  all  or  a  portion  of  energy  rebates 
to  the  lessor  to  underwrite  the  costs  in- 
curred in  undertaking  energy  efficiency  im- 
provements in  such  real  property. 

"(D)  The  Administrator  may,  in  addition 
to  amounts  appropriated  for  such  purposes 
and  without  regard  to  paragraph  (2),  obligate 
for  energy  management  improvement  pro- 
grams- 

"(i)  amounts  received  and  deposited  in  the 
Federal  Buildings  Fund  under  subparagraph 
(A); 

"(ii)  goods  and  services  received  under  sub- 
paragraph (B);  and 

"(ill)  amounts  the  Administrator  deter- 
mines are  not  needed  for  other  authorized 
projects  and  tire  otherwise  available  to  im- 
plement energy  efficiency  programs. 

"(8)(A)  The  Administrator  is  authorized  to 
receive  amounts  from  the  sale  of  recycled 
materials  and  shall  deposit  such  amounts  in 
the  Federal  Buildings  Fund  for  use  as  pro- 
vided in  subparagraph  (B). 

"(B)  The  Administrator  may.  in  addition 
to  amounts  appropriated  for  such  purposes 
and  without  regard  to  paragraph  (2),  obligate 
amounts  received  and  deposited  in  the  Fed- 
eral Buildings  Fund  under  subparagraph  (A) 
for  programs  which— 

"(i)  promote  further  source  reduction  and 
recycling  programs;  and 

"(ii)  encourage  employees  to  participate  in 
recycling  programs  by  providing  funding  for 
child  care,  fitness,  or  other  employee  benefit 
programs.". 

SEC.    6206.     FEDERAL    ENERGY    MANAGEMENT 
TRAINING. 

(a)  Energy  Management  Training.— (l) 
Each  executive  department  described  under 
section  101  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency,  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion, the  CJeneral  Services  Administration, 
and  the  United  States  Postal  Service  shall 
establish  and  maintain  a  program  to  ensure 
that  facility  energy  managers  are  trained  en- 
ergy managers  as  defined  under  section 
6201(3).  Such  programs  shall  be  managed— 


(A)  by  the  agency  representative  on  the 
Task  Force:  or 

(BJ  if  an  agency  Is  not  represented  on  the 
Task  Force,  by  the  designee  of  the  head  of 
the  agency. 

(2)  Agencies  shall  encourage  appropriate 
employees  to  participate  in  energy  manager 
training  courses.  Employees  may  enroll  in 
courses  of  study  covering  the  areas  described 
under  section  6201(3)  including,  but  not  lim- 
ited to  courses  offered  by: 

(A)  a  private  or  public  educational  institu- 
tion; 

(B)  a  Federal  agency;  or 

(C)  a  professional  association. 

(b)  Agency  Report.— (l)  Each  agency  listed 
in  6208(a)  shall,  no  later  than  60  days  follow- 
ing the  enactment  of  this  Act,  report  to  the 
Task  Force  the  following  information: 

(A)  those  individuals  employed  by  the 
agency  on  the  date  of  the  passage  of  this  Act 
who  qualify  as  trained  energy  managers  as 
defined  under  section  6201(3): 

(B)  the  General  Schedule  (GS)  or  grade 
level  at  which  each  of  these  Individuals  are 
employed;  and 

(C)  the  facility  or  facilities  for  which  these 
employees  are  responsible  or  otherwise  sta- 
tioned. 

The  Task  Force  shall  provide  a  summary 
of  these  agency  reports  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs  of  the  U.S.  Senate  and 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources of  the  U.S.  Senate. 

(c)  Requirements  at  Federal  Facili- 
ties.—<1)(A)  Not  later  than  September  30, 
1992,  the  departments  and  agencies  described 
under  subsection  (a)(1)  shall  upgrade  their 
energy  management  capabilities  by: 

(1)  designating  facility  energy  supervisors 
as  defined  in  section  6201  (2); 

(2)  encouraging  facility  energy  supervisors 
to  become  trained  energy  managers,  as  de- 
fined in  6201  (3);  and 

(3)  increasing  the  overall  number  of 
trained  energy  managers  within  the  agency. 

(B)  Agencies  described  under  subsection 
(a)(1)  shall  ensure  that,  no  later  than  Sep- 
tember 30,  1992,  no  fewer  than  two  trained 
energy  managers  are  employed  by  each  such 
department  and  agency. 

(C)  Federal  employees  designated  for  en- 
ergy training  and  counted  under  (c)(1)(B) 
shall  not  include  those  employees  listed  in 
the  report  in  6208(b). 

(2)(A)  Not  later  than  September  30,  1993, 
the  departments  and  agencies  described 
under  subsection  (a)(1)  shall  further  upgrade 
their  energy  management  capabilities  by  en- 
suring that  no  fewer  than  five  trained  energy 
managers  are  employed  by  each  such  depart- 
ment or  agency. 

(B)  Federal  employees  designated  for  en- 
ergy training  and  counted  under  (c)(2)(A) 
shall  not  include  those  employees  listed  in 
the  report  in  6208(b). 

(3)  Agencies  may  hire  trained  energy  man- 
agers to  be  facility  energy  supervisors  and 
count  those  new  personnel  toward  the  goals 
established  in  (c)(1)(B)  and  (c)(2)(A).  Trained 
energy  managers,  including  those  who  are  fa- 
cility supervisors  as  well  as  other  trained 
personnel,  shall  focus  their  efforts  on  im- 
proving energy  efficiency  in  the  following  fa- 
cilities: 

(i)  agency  facilities  identified  as  most  cost- 
ly to  operate  or  most  energy  inefficient 
under  section  6202  of  this  Act;  or 

(ii)  other  facilities  identified  by  the  agency 
head  as  having  significant  energy  savings  po- 
tential. 

(d)  Department  of  Defense  Require- 
ments.—(l  )(A)  Not  later  than  September  30, 
1992,  the  Department  of  Defense  shall  up- 


grade  its  energy  management  capabilities 
by: 

(1)  designating  facility  energy  supervisors 
as  defined  in  section  6201(2); 

(2)  encouraging  facility  energy  supervisors 
to  become  trained  energy  managers,  as  de- 
fined In  6201(3);  and 

(3)  increasing  the  overall  number  of 
trained  energy  managers  within  the  Depart- 
ment. 

(B)  The  Department  shall  insure  that,  no 
later  than  September  30,  1992,  no  fewer  than 
twenty  trained  energy  managers  are  em- 
ployed by  the  Department. 

(C)  Federal  employees  designated  for  en- 
ergy training  and  counted  under  (d)(lKB) 
shall  not  include  those  employees  listed  in 
the  report  in  6208(b). 

(2)(A)  Not  later  than  September  30,  1993. 
the  Department  shall  further  upgrade  its  en- 
ergy management  capabilities  by  ensuring 
that  no  fewer  than  forty  trained  energy  man- 
agers are  employed  by  the  Department. 

(B)  Federal  employees  designated  for  en- 
ergy training  and  counted  under  (2)(A)  shall 
not  include  those  employees  listed  In  the  re- 
port in  6208(b). 

(3)  The  Department  may  hire  trained  en- 
ergy managers  to  be  facility  energy  super- 
visors and  count  these  new  personnel  toward 
the  goal  established  in  (d)(1)(B)  and  (d)(2)(A). 
Trained  energy  managers  shall  focus  their 
efforts  on  improving  energy  efficiency  in  the 
following  facilities: 

(i)  Department  facilities  identified  as  most 
costly  to  operate  or  most  energy  inefficient 
under  section  6202  of  this  Act;  or 

(ii)  other  facilities  identified  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  as  having  significant  en- 
ergy savings  potential. 

(e)  Specified  Agency  Requirements.— 
(1)(A)  Not  later  than  September  30,  1992,  the 
General  Services  Administration,  the  De- 
partment of  Veterans  Affairs,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy,  and  the  United  States  Post- 
al Service  shall  upgrade  their  energy  man- 
agement capabilities  by: 

(1)  designating  facility  energy  supervisors 
as  defined  in  section  6201(2); 

(2)  encouraging  facility  energy  supervisors 
to  become  trained  energy  managers,  as  de- 
fined in  6201(3);  and 

(3)  increasing  the  overall  number  of 
trained  energy  managers  within  the  agency. 

(B)  Agencies  identified  In  (e)(1)(A)  shall  in- 
sure that,  no  later  than  September  30,  1992, 
no  fewer  than  ten  trained  energy  managers 
are  employed  by  each  such  department  and 
agency. 

(C)  Federal  employees  designated  for  en- 
ergy training  and  counted  under  (e)(1)(B) 
shall  not  include  those  employees  listed  in 
the  report  6208(b). 

(2)(A)  Not  later  than  September  30,  1993, 
the  (Jeneral  Services  Administration.  De- 
partment of  Veterans  Affairs,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy,  and  the  United  States  Post- 
al Service  shall  further  upgrade  their  energy 
management  capabilities  by  ensuring  that 
no  fewer  than  twenty  trained  energy  man- 
agers are  employed  by  each  such  department 
or  agency. 

(B)  Federal  employees  designated  for  en- 
ergy training  and  counted  under  (e)(2)(A) 
shall  not  include  those  employees  listed  in 
the  report  in  6208(b). 

(3)  Agencies  may  hire  trained  energy  nnan- 
agers  to  be  facility  energy  supervisors  and 
count  these  new  personnel  toward  the  goals 
established  in  (e)(1)(B)  and  (eX2)(A).  Trained 
energy  managers,  including  those  who  are  fa- 
cility supervisors  as  well  as  other  trained 
personnel,  shall  focus  their  efforts  on  im- 
proving energy  efficiency  In  the  following  fa- 
cilities: 
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of  each  agency's  report  in  the  an- 
...  to  Congress  as  required  under 
548(b)  of  the  National  Energy  Con- 
Policy  Act  (42  U.S.C.  8258). 

FEDERAL  FACILITY  E>fERGY  MANAGER 
RECOGNITION  AND  INCENTIVES 
AWARD  PROGRAM. 

E^TABUSHMENT.— The  Secretary  shall, 
with  the  Office  of  Personnel 
and  the  Task  Force,  establish  a 
award  program  to  reward  outstand- 
fatjllty    energy    managers    in    Federal 
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infcroved  energy  performance  through 
u<  A  energy  efficiency; 
inr  plementation  of  proven  energy  effi- 
,nd  energy  conservation  techniques, 
equipment,  or  procedures; 
efl  sctive  training  programs  for  facility 
managers,    operators,    and    mainte- 
p  srsonnel; 
enr  ployee  awareness  programs; 

in  generating  utility  incentives. 

mergy  savings  contracts,  and  other 

approved  performance  based  energy 


savings  contracts; 


sufccessful  efforts  to  fulfill  compliance 

ei  ergy  reduction  mandates,  including 

provisions  of  section  543  of  the  National 

Conservation  Policy  Act  (42  U.S.C. 


silccess  in  the  implementation  of  the 
es  under  section  6202  of  this  Act. 

A\  AHD  Limit.— No  single  award  shall  be 
than  S2.500. 

Ri  PORT.— Each  year  the  Secretary  shall 
and  disseminate  to  Federal  agencies. 
Congress  as  a  part  of  the  report  re- 
inder  Section  548(b)  of  the  National 
Conservation  Policy  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
■eport  of  highlight  and  recognize  the 
of  bonus  award  winners. 

iiJuTHORIZATION     OF     APPROPRIATIONS.— 

ire  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  each  of  fiscal  years  1993.  1994.  and 
»rry  out  the  purposes  of  this  section. 

IDENTIFICATION  AND  ATTAINMENT  OF 
AGENCY  ENERGY  REDUCTION  AND 
MANAGEMENT  GOALS. 

Sectibn  3  of  the  Federal  Energy  Manage- 
1  tiprovement  Act  of  1988  (42  U.S.C.  8253 
F  iblic  Law  100-615  is  amended— 
subsection  (a>— 

striking  out  "using  funds  appro- 

to  carry  out  this  section,"  and  in- 

in  lieu  thereof  "in  consultation  with 

.  Force."; 

paragraph  (1)  by  striking  out  "and" 

.  semicolon; 

paragraph  (2)  by  striking  out  the  pe- 

inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  semicolon 

-  .  and 

adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 

paragrapb: 


"(3)  determining  barriers  which  may  pre- 
vent an  agency's  ability  to  comply  with  sec- 
tion 543  of  the  National  Energy  Conservation 
Policy  Act  (42  U.S.C.  8253)  and  other  energy 
management  goals."; 

(2)  in  subsection  (b) — 

(A)  in  paragraph  (1)  by  striking  out  "Con- 
gress, within  180  days  after  the  date  on  which 
funds  are  appropriated  to  carry  out  this  sec- 
tion." and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Senate 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources, the  Senate  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs,  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, within  180  days  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  the  National  Energy  Security 
Act  of  1992,";  and 

(B)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph: 

"(4)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section,  a  rep- 
resentative sample  shall  include,  where  &p- 
propriate,  the  following  types  of  Federal  fa- 
cility space: 

"(A)  Housing; 

"(B)  Storage; 

"(C)  Office; 

"(D)  Services; 

"(E)  Schools; 

"(G)  Research  and  Development; 

"(F)  Industrial; 

"(H)  Prisons;  and 

"(I)  Hospitals.": 

"(3)  in  subsection  (d) — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "Congress"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "Senate  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources,  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs,  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives,"; and 

(B)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  "The  re- 
port shall  include  an  analysis  of  the  prob- 
ability of  each  agency  achieving  the  20  per- 
cent reduction  goal  by  January  1,  2000  estab- 
lished under  Executive  Order  No.  12759.". 
SEC.    6211.    UNITED    STATES    POSTAL    SERVICE 

BUILDING  ENERGY  SURVEY  AND  RE- 
PORT. 

(a)  In  General.— The  USPS  shall  conduct 
an  energy  survey,  as  defined  in  section  549(5) 
of  the  National  Energy  Conservation  Policy 
Act.  for  the  purposes  of— 

(1)  determining  the  maximum  potential 
cost  effective  energy  savings  that  may  be 
achieved  in  a  representative  sample  of  build- 
ings owned  or  leased  by  the  USPS  in  dif- 
ferent areas  of  the  country; 

(2)  making  recommendations  to  the  Post- 
master General  for  cost  effective  energy  effi- 
ciency and  renewable  energy  improvements 
in  those  buildings  and  in  other  similar  USPS 
buildings;  and 

(3)  determining  barriers  which  may  pre- 
vent USPS  compliance  with  energy  reduc- 
tion goals,  including  Executive  Orders  No. 
12003  and  12579. 

(b)  IMPLEMENTATION.— (1)  The  Postmaster 
General  shall  transmit  to  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs,  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources, and  the  House  of  Representatives 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee, 
within  180  days  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  a 
plan  for  implementing  this  section. 

(2)  The  Postmaster  General  shall  designate 
buildings  to  be  surveyed  in  the  project  so  as 
to  obtain  a  sample  of  Postal  facilities  of  the 
types  and  in  the  climates  that  consume  the 
major  portion  of  the  energy  consumed  by  the 
Postal  Service. 

(3)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  an  im- 
provement shall  be  considered  cost  effective 
if  the  cost  of  the  energy  saved  or  displaced 
by  the  improvement  exceeds  the  cost  of  the 


improvement  over  the  remaining  life  of  the 
Postal  facility  or  the  remaining  term  of  a 
lease  of  a  building  leased  by  the  Postol  Serv- 
ice. 

(c)  REPORT. — As  soon  as  practicable  after 
the  completion  of  the  project  carried  out 
under  this  section,  the  Postmaster  General 
shall  transmit  a  report  of  the  findings  and 
conclusions  of  the  project  to  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs,  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources,  and  the  House  of  Representatives 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
SEC.  6212.  FEDERAL  BUILDING  ENERGY  CON- 
SUMPTION TARGETS. 

Not  later  than  two  years  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary 
shall  consider,  in  consultation  with  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  General  Services  and  the  Task 
Force,  establishing  energy  consumption  tar- 
gets for  January  1.  2000,  for  each  Federal 
agency  to  reduce  energy  consumption  per 
square  foot  in  Federal  buildings  based  upon 
the  information  provided  in  the  report  under 
section  6210  of  this  Act.  The  United  SUtes 
Postal  Service  shall  independently  consider 
establishing  its  own  energy  consumption  tar- 
gets for  January  1.  2000  based  upon  the  infor- 
mation provide  in  the  report  under  section 
6211. 
SEC.  6213.  UTILITY  INCENTIVE  PROGRAMS. 

(a)  In  General.— Federal  agencies  are  au- 
thorized and  encouraged  to  participate  in 
programs  for  energy  conservation  or  the 
management  of  electricity  demand  con- 
ducted by  gas  or  electric  utilities  and  gen- 
erally available  to  customers  of  such  utili- 
ties. 

(b)  ACCEPTANCE  OF  FINANCIAL  INCENTIVES.— 

Federal  agencies  may  accept  any  financial 
incentive,  generally  available  from  any  such 
utility,  to  adopt  energy  efficiency  tech- 
nologies and  practices  that  the  Secretary  de- 
termines are  cost  effective  for  the  Federal 
Government. 

(c)  NEGOTIATIONS.— E^ch  Federal  agency  Is 
encouraged  to  enter  into  negotiations  with 
electric  and  gas  utilities  to  design  special  de- 
mand management  and  conservation  incen- 
tive programs  to  address  the  unique  needs  of 
facilities  used  by  such  agency. 

(d)  Use  of  Certain  Funds.— (1)  Fifty  per- 
cent of  funds  ftom  utility  energy  efficiency 
rebates  shall,  subject  to  appropriation,  re- 
main available  for  expenditure  by  the  agency 
for  additional  energy  efficiency  measures 
which  may  include  related  employee  incen- 
tive programs,  particularly  at  those  facili- 
ties at  which  energy  savings  were  achieved. 

(2)(A)  Agencies  shall  maintain  strict  finan- 
cial accounting  and  controls  for  savings  real- 
ized and  all  expenditures  made  under  this 
section. 

(B)  Records  maintained  under  subpara- 
graph (A)  shall  be  made  available  for  public 
inspection  upon  request. 

SEC.  6214.  REPORT  BY  GENERAL  SERVICES  AD- 
MINISTRATION. 

Not  later  than  six  months  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  and  on  each  Decem- 
ber 31.  at  least  six  months  thereafter,  the 
Administrator  of  General  Services  shall  re- 
port to  the  Committee  on  Governmental  Af- 
fairs of  the  Senate,  the  Committee  on  En- 
ergy and  Natural  Resources  of  the  Senate, 
and  the  House  of  Representatives  on  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion conducted  pursuant  to  this  subtitle. 
Such  reports  shall  include,  but  not  be  lim- 
ited to.  the  information  requested  under  sec- 
tions 6205(c)  and  6206(d). 

SEC.  6215.  UNITED  STATES  POSTAL  SERVICE  EN- 
ERGY MANAGEMENT  REPORT. 

Not  later  than  one  year  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act,  and  on  each  Janu- 


ary 1  thereafter,  the  Postmaster  General 
shall  submit  a  report  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs  of  the  Senate,  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
of  the  Senate  on  the  Postal  Service's  build- 
ing management  program  as  it  relates  to  en- 
ergy efficiency.  The  report  shall  include,  but 
not  be  limited  to.  the  following: 

(1)  actions  taken  to  reduce  energy  con- 
sumption; 

(2)  future  plans  to  reduce  energy  consump- 
tion; 

(3)  an  assessment  of  the  success  of  the  en- 
ergy conservation  programs; 

(4)  energy  costs  incurred  in  operating  and 
maintaining  all  postal  facilities;  and 

(5)  the  status  of  the  energy  efficient  pro- 
curement program  established  under  section 
6206(e). 

SEC.  6216.  AMENDMENTS  TO  PART  3,  TITLE  V  OF 
NECPA. 

Part  3  of  Title  V  of  the  National  Energy 
Conservation  Policy  Act  (NECPA)  (Public 
Law  95-619).  as  amended,  is  further  amended 
SIS  follows: 

(a)  In  section  543— (1)  Strike  subsection  (a) 
and  insert  the  following  new  text  in  •  lieu 
thereof: 

"(a)  Energy  Management  Requirement 
FOR  Federal  Buildings.— d)  Not  later  than 
January  1,  2000,  each  Federal  agency  shall, 
to  the  maximum  extent  practicable,  install 
in  Federal  buildings  under  the  control  of 
such  agency  in  the  United  States,  all  energy 
conservation  measures  with  payback  periods 
of  less  than  ten  years  as  calculated  using  the 
methods  and  procedures  developed  pursuant 
to  section  544.  Within  two  years  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  the  National  Energy 
Security  Act  of  1991,  each  agency  shall  sub- 
mit to  the  Secretary  a  list  of  projects  meet- 
ing the  ten-year  payback  criterion,  the  en- 
ergy that  each  project  will  save  and  total  en- 
ergy and  cost  savings  involved. 

"(2)  An  agency  may  exclude  ftom  the  re- 
quirements of  paragraph  (1)  any  Federal 
building  or  collection  of  Federal  buildings, 
and  the  associated  energy  consumption  and 
gross  square  footage,  if  the  head  of  such 
agency  finds  that  compliance  with  the  re- 
quirements of  paragraph  (1)  would  be  im- 
practicable. A  finding  of  impracticability 
shall  be  based  on  the  energy  intensiveness  of 
activities  carried  out  in  such  Federal  build- 
ings or  collection  of  Federal  buildings,  the 
type  and  amount  of  energy  consumed,  the 
technical  feasibility  of  making  the  desired 
changes,  or  the  unique  character  of  many  fa- 
cilities operated  by  the  Departments  of  De- 
fense and  Energy.  Each  agency  shall  identify 
and  list  in  each  report  made  under  section 
548,  the  Federal  buildings  designated  by  it 
for  such  exclusion.  The  Secretary  shall  re- 
view such  findings  for  consistency  with  the 
impracticability  standards  set  forth  herein, 
and  may  within  90  days  after  receipt  of  the 
findings,  reverse  a  finding  of  impracticabil- 
ity, in  which  case  the  agency  shall  comply 
with  the  requirements  of  paragraph  (1).  This 
section  shall  not  apply  to  an  agency's  facili- 
ties that  generate  or  transmit  electric  en- 
ergy, nor  to  the  uranium  enrichment  facili- 
ties operated  by  the  Department  of  En- 
ergy.": 

(2)  In  subsection  (b): 

(A)  after  the  words  "subsection  (a)."  insert 
the  following:  "The  Secretary  of  Energy 
shall  consult  with  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
and  the  Administrator  of  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration  in  developing  guidelines 
for  the  Implementation  of  this  Part,  and"; 

(B)  strike  the  phrase  "Federal  Energy 
Management  Improvement  Act  of  1988,"  in 


paragraph  (1)  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Na- 
tional Energy  Security  Act  of  1992,  and  sub- 
mit to  the  Secretary  of  Energy"; 

(C)  after  the  words  "high  priority 
projects;"  insert  the  following:  "and  such 
plan  shall  include  steps  to  take  maximum 
advantage  of  contracts  authorized  under 
title  Vn  of  this  Act  (42  U.S.C.  8287  et  seq.). 
financial  incentives,  and  other  services  pro- 
vided by  utilities  for  efficiency  investment 
and  other  forms  of  financing  to  reduce  the 
direct  costs  to  the  government;"; 

(D)  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (2),  strike  the 
semicolon  and  insert  the  following: 

",  and  update  such  surveys  periodically, 
but  not  less  than  every  three  years;"; 

(E)  replace  [taragraph  (3)  with  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph: 

"(3)  using  such  surveys,  determine  the  cost 
and  payback  period  of  energy  conservation 
measures  likely  to  achieve  the  goals  of  this 
section;";  and 

(F)  insert  a  new  paragraph  (4)  as  follows, 
and  renumber  paragraph  (4)  as  "(5)": 

"(4)  install  those  energy  conservation 
measures  that  will  attain  the  requirements 
of  this  section  in  a  cost-effective  manner  as 
defined  in  section  544,  and". 

(b)  In  section  544 — 

(1)  strike  "National  Bureau  of  Standards," 
in  subsection  (a)  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"National  Institute  of  Standards  and  Tech- 
nology,"; and 

(2)  strike  all  after  the  word  "each",  in 
paragraph  (b)(2)  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof: 

"agency  shall,  after  January  1.  1994,  fully 
consider  the  energy  efficiency  of  all  poten- 
tial building  space  at  the  time  of  renewing  or 
entering  into  a  new  lease.  Further,  all  gov- 
ernment leased  space  constructed  after  Jan- 
uary 1,  1994,  shall  meet  model  Federal  energy 
conservation  performance  standards  for  new 
commercial  buildings  and  promulgated  pur- 
suant to  Section  304  of  the  Energy  Conserva- 
tion and  Production  Act  (Public  Law  94- 
385).". 

(c)  In  section  545  add  after  the  word  "meas- 
ures" the  following:  "as  needed  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  section  543.". 

(d)  In  section  548— 

(1)  strike  the  word  "Elach"  in  subsection 
(a)  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"In  addition  to  the  plan  required  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  section 
543(b)(1).  each"; 

(2)  insert  the  phrase  "by  April  2  of  each 
year,"  after  the  word  "annually"  in  sub- 
section (b);  and 

(3)  insert  the  words  "by  each  agency", 
after  the  words  "under  this  part"  In  sub- 
section (b)(1). 

(e)  Renumber  section  549  as  section  551  and 
insert  the  following  two  new  sections: 

-SEC.    M9.    DEMONSTRATION    OF    NEW    TECH- 
NOLOGY. 

"(a)  Demonstration  Program.— Not  later 
than  January  1,  1993,  the  Secretary,  in  co- 
operation with  the  Administrator  of  the 
General  Services  Administration,  shall  es- 
tablish a  demonstration  program  to  install, 
in  Federally  owned  facilities,  energy  effi- 
ciency technologies  which  the  Secretary  has 
determined  are  ready  for  commercial  dem- 
onstration and  which  were  developed  by  enti- 
ties that  have  received  or  are  receiving  Fed- 
eral financial  assistance  for  energy  conserva- 
tion research  and  development. 

"(b)  Evaluation.— The  Secretary  and  the 
Administrator  shall  evaluate  the  commer- 
cial viability  of  each  type  of  energy  effi- 
ciency technology  so  installed,  including  its 
technical  feasibility,  operational  feasibility, 
and  economic  effectiveness.  Installations  of 
each  technology  shall  include  a  sufficient 


number  of  applications  to  produce  statis- 
tically reliable  evaluation  results  based  on 
the  technologies'  application  in  various  cli- 
mates and  building  situations. 

"(c)  Authorization.— There  are  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  to  carry  out  this  section 
no  more  than  $2,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1993, 
{3,000.000  for  fiscal  year  1994.  and  $4,000,000 
for  fiscal  year  1995.". 

-SEC.  550.  FEDERAL  ENERGY  EFFICIENCY 
PROJECTS  FUNDING. 

(a)  In  General.— 

Not  later  than  one  year  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  the  National  Energy  Security 
Act  of  1992.  the  Secretary  shall  establish 
guidelines  for  the  transfer  of  up  to  $1,000,000 
per  project  to  encourage  any  Federal  agency 
to  undertake  energy  efficiency  projects  in 
Federally  owned  facilities. 

"(b)  Project  Selection.— The  Secretary 
shall  establish  procedures  for  the  receipt  of 
proposals  under  this  section.  The  Secretary 
shall  consider  the  following  factors  In  deter- 
mining whether  to  provide  funding  under 
subsection  (a): 

"(1)  the  cost-effectiveness  of  the  project; 

"(2)  the  proportion  of  energy  and  cost  sav- 
ings anticipated  to  the  Federal  Government; 

"(3)  the  amount  of  funding  committed  to 
the  project  by  the  agency  requesting  finan- 
cial assistance; 

"(4)  the  extent  that  a  proposal  leverages  fi- 
nancing ftom  other  non-Federal  sources;  and 

"(5)  any  other  factor  which  the  Secretary 
determines  will  result  in  the  greatest 
amount  of  energy  and  cost  savings  to  the 
Federal  Government. 

"(c)  Reports.— The  Secretary  shall  report 
annually  to  Congress,  in  the  supporting  doc- 
uments accompanying  the  President's  budg- 
et, on  the  activities  under  this  section.  The 
report  shall  include  the  projects  funded  and 
the  projected  energy  and  cost  savings  trom 
installed  measures. 

"(d)  Authorization.— For  purposes  of  this 
subsection,  there  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated, and  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended, not  more  than  $50,000,000.". 

(O  Technical  and  Conforming  amend- 
ment.—The  table  of  contents  for  the  Na- 
tional Energy  Conservation  Policy  Act  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

-SEC.  54S.  DEMONSTRATION  OF  NEW  TECH- 
NOLOGY. 

-SEC.  550.  FEDERAL  ENERGY  EFFICIENCY 
PROJECTS  FUNDING. 

-SEC.  551.  DEFINITIONS."." 

-SEC.  6217.  CONGRESSIONAL  OFFICE  BUILDING 
ENERGY  IMPROVEMENT  ASSESS- 
MENT. 

The  Architect  of  the  Capitol  shall  under- 
take a  study  to  determine  the  feasibility  and 
costs  associated  with  compliance  with  part  3 
of  title  V  of  the  National  Energy  Conserva- 
tion Policy  Act  (42  U.S.C.  8251  et  seq),  and 
Executive  Orders  No.  12003  and  No.  12579  for 
all  facilities  under  the  Architect's  jurisdic- 
tion, taking  into  account  particular  needs 
with  respect  to  the  security  and  physical  op- 
eration of  the  legislative  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. The  Architect  shall  report  the  re- 
sults of  such  study  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees of  Congress. 

SEC.  6218.  STUDY  OF  FEDERAL  PURCHASING 
POWER 

(a)  Study.— The  Secretary  shall  conduct  a 
study  to  evaluate  the  potential  use  of  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  Federal  Government 
to  promote  the  development  and  commer- 
cialization of  energy  efficient  products.  The 
study  shall  identify  products  for  which  there 
is  a  high  potential  for  Federal  purchasing 
power  to  substantially  promote  their  devel- 
opment and  commercialization,  and  shall  in- 
clude a  plan  to  develop  such  potential.  The 
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study  shall  be  conducted  In  consultation 
with  V  tilltles.  manufacturers,  and  appro- 
priate nonprofit  organizations  concerned 
with  ei  ergy  efficiency. 

(b)  R  SPORT.— The  Secretary  shall  report  to 
Congre  is  on  the  results  of  the  study  within 
ye  urs  of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
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ENERGY  MANAGEMENT  GOALS  FOR 
THE  UNITED  STATES  POSTAL  SERV- 
ICE. 

(a)  EiiERGY  Perform A.NCE  Goal  for  Post- 
al Fac  LiTiES.— (1)  Not  later  than  January  1. 
2000.  tl  e  United  States  Postal  Service  shall. 
to  the  maximum  extent  practicable,  install 
in  all  f  icilities  under  its  control,  energy  con- 
servatipn  measures  with  payback  periods  of 

ten  years  as  calculated  using  meth- 
procedures  developed  pursuant  to 
544  of  the  National  Energy  Conserva- 
P4llcy  Act.  Within  two  years  after  the 
enactment  of  the  National  Energy 
Act  of  1992.  the  USPS  shall  submit 
Senate  Committee  on  Governmental 
the   Senate  Committee   on  Energy 
Nltural   Resources,  and  the  House  of 
Repres  intatives  Committee  on  the  Post  Of- 
Civil   Services   a   list  of  projects 
the  ten-year  payback  criterion,  the 
that  each  project  will  save  and  total 
energy  Eind  cost  savings  involved. 

(2)  T  le  USPS  may  exclude  from  the  re- 
quirem  ;nt8  of  paragraph  (1)  any  facility  or 
collect  on  of  facilities,  and  the  associated 
consumption  and  gross  square  foot- 
the  Postmaster  General  finds  that 
compli  ince  with  the  requirements  of  para- 
1)  would  be  impracticable.  A  finding 
■  imp:  acticability  shall  be  based  on  the  en- 
i)  tensiveness  of  activities  carried  out 
facility  or  collection  of  facilities,  the 
amount  of  energy  consumed,  or  the 
techniial  feasibility  of  making  the  desired 
change  i.  The  USPS  shall  identify  and  list  in 
the  rei  ort  made  under  sec  6215  the  facilities 
design!  ted  by  it  for  such  exclusion.  This  sec- 
tion si  all  not  apply  to  the  USPS  facilities 
that  g«  Derate  or  transmit  electric  energy. 

(b)  :  mplementation  Steps.— To  achieve 
the  go  il  established  in  subsection  (a),  the 
USPS  I  hall— 

(1)  p  epare  or  update,  within  1  year  after 
the  dal  e  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  a  plan 
descrit  Ing  how  the  USPS  intends  to  meet 
such  g  }al.  The  plan  may  be  submitted  as 
part  o  the  report  under  section  6215.  The 
plan  si  all  include  how  the  USPS  will  imple- 
ment ;hi8  part,  designate  personnel  pri- 
marily responsible  for  achieving  such  goal, 
and  id<  ntify  high  priority  projects; 

(2)  p<  rform  energy  surveys  of  USPS  facili- 
ties ai  d  update  such  surveys  periodically, 
but  no   less  than  every  three  years: 

(3)  u  ing  such  surveys,  determine  the  cost 
and  ps  srback  period  of  energy  conservation 
measui  es  likely  to  achieve  the  goals  of  this 
sectioi 

(4)  liistall 
ures 
sectioi 
in  seel  ion 


ai  d 


tl  It' 


those  energy  conservation  meas- 
will  attain  the  requirements  of  this 
in  a  cost-effective  manner  as  defined 
544  of  the  National  Energy  Con- 
servation Policy  Act;  and 

e  tsure  that  the  operation  and  mainte- 
procedures  applied  under  this  section 


(5) 
nance 
are  continued 


K  DHL  AMENDMENT  NO.  1546 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  (for  Mr.  KOHL)  pro- 
posed  an   amendment   to   amendment 


No.  1645  proposed  by  Mr.  Glenn  (and 
others)  to  the  bill  S.  2166,  supra,  as  fol- 
lows: 

On  page  30.  amend  Subsection  6216(e)  by  in- 
serting after  the  word  "transfer",  the  words 
"or  loan":  and 

On  page  31.  strike  the  amount  "$50,000,000" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$200,000,000". 


KASTEN  AMENDMENT  NO.  1547 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  (for  Mr.  Kasten)  pro- 
posed an  amendment  to  amendment 
No.  1545  proposed  by  Mr.  Glenn  (and 
others)  to  the  bill  S.  2166,  supra,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Amend  section  6216  of  the  Glenn  Amend- 
ment on  Federal  Energy  Management  Pro- 
grams by  inserting  the  following  sentence 
after  "pursuant  to  section  544"  on  page  25: 

"Federal  agencies  may  participate  in  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency's  "Green 
Lights"  program  for  purposes  of  technical 
assistance  in  complying  with  the  require- 
ments of  this  section.". 


WIRTH  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  1548 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  (for  Mr.  WmTH,  for 
himself,  Mr.  Glenn,  Mr.  Johnston,  and 
Mr.  DURENBERGER)  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  amendment  No.  1545  proposed 
by  Mr.  Glenn  (and  others)  to  the  bill  S. 
2166,  supra,  as  follows: 

Amend  the  Glenn  amendment  In  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute  to  Subtitle  VI-B.  by  in- 
serting at  the  end  the  following  new  section: 
*SEC.  6230.  ENERGY  PERFORMANCE  CON- 
TRACTS." 

(a)  Title  VIII  of  the  National  Energy  Con- 
servation Policy  Act  (Public  Law  No.  99-412) 
is  amended  by  striking  "TITLE  VIU- 
SHARED  ENERGY  SAVINGS"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "TITLE  VUI— ENERGY  SAV- 
INGS PERFORMANCE  CONTRACTS". 

(b)  Section  801  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C.  8287) 
is  amended  by  striking  the  word  "may"  the 
first  place  it  appears  and  inserting  "shall,  to 
the  extent  practicable."  in  lieu  thereof:  and 
by  redesignating  such  section  as  subsection 
801(a)(1)  and  adding  the  following  new  text: 

"(2)(A)  Contracts  under  this  title  shall  be 
energy  savings  performance  contracts  and 
shall  require  an  annual  energy  audit  and 
specify  the  terms  and  conditions  of  any  gov- 
ernment payments  and  performance  guaran- 
tees. Such  performance  guarantee  shall  pro- 
vide that  the  contractor  is  responsible  for 
maintenance  and  repair  services  for  any  en- 
ergy related  equipment,  including  computer 
software  systems. 

"(B)  Aggregate  annual  payments  by  the 
government  may  not  exceed  the  guaranteed 
energy  savings  during  each  contract  year. 

"(C)  Federal  agencies  may  incur  obliga- 
tions to  finance  a  project  provided  guaran- 
teed savings  exceed  the  debt  service  require- 
ments. 

"(b)  Lmplementation.— (1)(A)  The  Sec- 
retary, in  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  the  Administrator  of  the  General 
Services  Administration,  and  the  Adminis- 
trator of  NASA,  within  90  days  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  the  National  Energy  Se- 
curity Act  of  1992.  shall  develop  appropriate 
procedures  and  methods  for  use  by  Federal 
agencies  to  select  energy  savings  service 
contractors  that  will  achieve  the  intent  of 
this  section  in  a  cost-effective  manner.  The 
procedures  and  methods  used  for  the  calcula- 
tion  of  energy  savings   shall   be   based   on 


sound  engineering  practices,  consideration  of 
relevant  variables  such  as  applicable  utility 
rate  schedules,  and  fuel  and  utility  billing 
cycles. 

"(B)  Notwithstanding  any  other  procure- 
ment laws  and  regulations,  such  procedures 
and  methods  shall  apply  to  the  selection  by 
each  Federal  agency  of  a  contractor  to  pro- 
vide energy  savings  services. 

"(C)  The  process  developed  pursuant  to 
this  section  may  constitute  adequate  price 
competition,  no  cost  justification  shall  be 
required. 

"(2)  In  carrying  out  paragraph  (1),  the  Sec- 
retary may: 

"(A)  request  statements  of  qualifications, 
including  financial  and  performance  infor- 
mation, from  firms  engaged  in  providing  en- 
ergy saving  services; 

"(B)  designate  from  the  statements  re- 
ceived, with  an  update  at  least  annually, 
those  firms  that  are  qualified  to  provide  en- 
ergy savings  services: 

"(C)  select  at  least  three  Arms  ft-om  the 
list  of  qualified  contractors  to  conduct  dis- 
cussions concerning  a  particular  proposed 
energy  savings  project,  including  requesting 
a  technical  and  price  proposal  from  such  se- 
lected firms  for  such  project:  and 

"(D)  select  from  such  firms  the  most  quali- 
fied firm  to  provide  energy  savings  services 
pursuant  to  such  energy  savings  contractual 
arrangement  that  the  Secretary  determines 
is  fair  and  reasonable,  taking  into  account — 

"(i)  the  qualifications,  prior  experience 
and  capabilities  of  a  contractor  to  perform 
the  proposed  type  of  energy  savings  services; 
and 

"(ii)  the  estimated  value  of  the  energy  sav- 
ings services  to  be  rendered  and  the  scope 
and  nature  of  the  project. 

"(3)  In  carrying  out  paragraph  (1),  the  Sec- 
retary also  may  provide  for  direct  negotia- 
tions by  Federal  agencies  for  energy  savings 
services  with  contractors  that  have  been  se- 
lected competitively  and  approved  by  any 
gas  or  electric  utility  serving  the  agency  in- 
volved. 

"(c)  DEFiNrrioN.— For  the  purpose  of  this 
title,  the  terms  'energy  savings  contract'  or 
'energy  savings  performance  contract'  means 
a  contract  which  provides  for  the  perform- 
ance of  services  for  the  design,  acquisition, 
installation,  testing,  operation  and,  where 
appropriate,  maintenance  and  repair,  of  an 
identified  energy  savings  measure.  Such  con- 
tracts may  provide  for  appropriate  software 
licensing  agreements. 

"(d)  Sunset  and  REPOR-nNo  Require- 
ments.— 

"(A)  The  authority  to  enter  into  new  con- 
tracts under  this  provision  shall  cease  to  be 
effective  three  years  from  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

"(B)  Beginning  six  months  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  and  every  six  months 
thereafter,  for  a  period  of  three  years  from 
enactment  of  this  Act,  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  shall  report  on  the  implementa- 
tion of  this  section  to  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Governmental  Affairs  and  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. These  reports  shall  include,  but  not 
be  limited  to,  an  assessment  of  the  following 
issues: 

"(i)  the  quality  of  the  energy  audits  con- 
ducted for  the  Agencies. 

"(ii)  the  government's  ability  to  maximize 
energy  savings. 

"(ill)  the  total  energy  cost  savings  accrued 
by  the  agencies  that  have  entered  into  such 
contracts. 

"(Iv)  the  total  costs  associated  with  enter- 
ing into  such  contracts  and  having  them  per- 
formed. 


"(v)  a  comparison  of  the  total  costs  in- 
curred by  agencies  under  such  contracts  and 
the  total  costs  incurred  under  similar  con- 
tracts performed  in  the  private  sector. 

"(vl)  the  number  of  firms  selected  as  quali- 
fied firms  under  this  section  and  their  re- 
spective shares  of  awarded  contracts. 

"(vil)  the  number  of  firms  engaged  in  simi- 
lar activity  in  the  private  sector  and  their 
respective  market  shares. 

"(vlli)  the  number  of  applicant  firms  not 
selected  as  qualified  firms  under  this  section 
and  the  reason  for  their  non-selection. 

"(ix)  the  frequency  with  which  agencies 
have  utilized  the  services  of  government  labs 
to  perform  any  of  the  functions  specified  in 
this  section. 

"(C)  Two  years  from  enactment  of  this 
Act,  the  General  Accounting  Office  shall  pro- 
vide a  summary  report  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs  and  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources  on 
the  efficacy  of  this  section.  In  addition,  the 
General  Accounting  Office  shall  provide  rec- 
ommendations for  statutory  or  regulatory 
changes  that  may  be  necessary.  In  making 
such  recommendations,  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  shall  consider  whether  the 
contracting  procedures  utilized  under  this 
section  by  agencies  have  been  effective  and 
whether  continued  use  of  those  procedures, 
as  opposed  to  the  procedures  provided  by  ex- 
isting public  contract  law,  is  necessary  for 
implementation  of  successful  energy  per- 
formance contracts.". 


GLENN  AMENDMENT  NO.  1549 
Mr.  JOHNSTON  (for  Mr.  Glenn)  pro- 
posed an  amendment  to  the  bill  S.  2166, 
supra,  as  follows: 

On  page  22,  line  2,  add  after  the  period  "If 
publicly  available  fueling  facilities  are  not 
convenient  or  accessible  to  the  location  of 
Federal  alternative  fuel  vehicles  purchased 
under  this  title,  the  Administrator  is  author- 
ized to  enter  into  commercial  arrangements 
with  commercial  fueling  operators  for  the 
purpose  of  fueling  Federal  alternative  fuel 
vehicles.". 


WIRTH  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  1550  AND  1551 

Mr.  WIRTH  (for  himself,  Mr.  METZEN- 
BAUM,  and  Mr.  Dodd)  proposed  two 
amendments  to  the  bill  S.  2166,  supra, 
as  follows: 

Amendment  No.  1550 

(a)  On  page  126,  lines  4,  U  and  13,  strike 
"lamps  and"; 

(b)  On  page  126,  lines  15,  and  22,  and  on 
page  127,  lines  1  and  9,  strike  "lamps  and"; 

(c)  On  page  127,  line  6,  strike  "lamps  or"; 

(d)  On  page  127.  line  23,  strike  paragraph  (1) 
and  renumber  the  following  paragraphs  ac- 
cordingly; 

(e)  On  page  128,  line  24,  strike  the  word 
"lamps,"; 

(f)  On  page  129.  line  18,  strike  the  word 
"lamps,"; 

(g)  On  page  131,  line  9,  strike  the  word 
"lamps,":  and 

(h)  On  page  144,  after  line  17  insert  the  fol- 
lowing two  new  sections: 

SEC  6112.  ENERGY  CONSERVATION  STANDARDS 
FOR  CERTAIN  LAMPS. 

(a)  DEFINITIONS.— Section  321(a)  of  the  En- 
ergy Policy  and  Conservation  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
6291(a))  is  amended— 

(1)(A)  by  striking  the  designation  sub- 
section "(a)";  and 

(B)  in  the  material  following  subparagraph 
(B),  by  striking  out  "ballasts  distributed  in 


commerce  for  personal  or  commercial  use  or 
consumption"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  "ballasts,  general  service  fluo- 
rescent lamps,  and  incandescent  reflector 
lamps  distributed  in  commerce  for  personal 
or  commercial  use."; 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraphs: 

"(30)(A)  Except  as  provided  in  subpara- 
graph (E),  the  term  'fluorescent  lamp'  means 
a  low  pressure  mercury  electric  discharge 
source  in  which  a  fluorescing  coating  trans- 
forms some  of  the  ultraviolet  energy  gen- 
erated by  the  mercury  discharge  into  light, 
including  only  the  following: 

"(i)  Any  straight  shaped  rapid  start  lamp 
(commonly  referred  to  as  four  foot  medium 
bi-pin  lamps)  with  medium  bi-pin  bases  of 
nominal  overall  length  of  48  inches  and  rated 
wattage  of  28  or  more. 

"(ii)  Any  U-shaped  lamp  (commonly  re- 
ferred to  as  two  foot  U-shaped  lamps)  with 
medium  bi-pin  bases  of  nominal  overall 
length  between  22  and  25  inches  and  rated 
wattage  of  28  or  more. 

"(iii)  Any  rapid  start  lamp  (commonly  re- 
ferred to  as  eight  foot  high  output  lamps) 
with  recessed  double  contact  bases  of  nomi- 
nal overall  length  of  96  inches  and  0.800 
nominal  amperes,  as  defined  in  ANSI  C78.1- 
1978  and  related  supplements. 

"(iv)  Any  instant  start  lamp  (commonly 
referred  to  as  eight  foot  slimline  lamps)  with 
single  pin  bases  of  nominal  overall  length  of 
96  inches  and  rated  wattage  of  52  or  more,  as 
defined  in  ANSI  C78.3-1978  (R1984)  and  relat- 
ed supplement  ANSI  C78.3a-1985. 

"(B)  the  term  'general  service  fluorescent 
lamp'  means  fluorescent  lamps  which  can  be 
used  to  satisfy  the  majority  of  fluorescent 
applications,  but  excluding  any  lamp  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (E)  and  any  lamp  de- 
signed and  marketed  for  non-general  light- 
ing applications  as  follows — 

(i)  fluorescent  lamps  designed  to  promote 
slant  growth; 

"(ii)    fluorescent    lamps    specifically    de- 
signed for  cold-temperature  installations: 
"(iii)  colored  fluorescent  lamps: 
"(iv)  impact-resistant  fluorescent  lamps; 
"(v)  reflectorized  or  aperture  lamps: 
"(vi)  fluorescent  lami>s  designed  for  use  in 
reprographic  equipment; 

"(vii)  lamps  primarily  designed  to  produce 
radiation  in  the  ultra-violet  region  of  the 
spectrum,  and 

"(viii)  lamps  with  a  color  rendering  index 
of  82  or  greater. 

"(C)  Except  as  provided  in  subparagraph 
(E),  the  term  'incandescent  lamp'  means  a 
lamp  in  which  a  light  is  produced  by  a  fila- 
ment heated  to  incandescence  by  an  electric 
current,  including  only  the  following: 

"(i)  Any  lamp  (commonly  referred  to  as 
lower  wattage  nonreflector  general  service 
lamps,  including  any  tungsten-halogen  lamp) 
that  has  a  rated  wattage  between  30  and  199 
watts,  has  an  E26  medium  screw  base,  has 
rated  voltage  or  voltage  range  that  lies  at 
least  partially  within  115  and  130  volts,  and  is 
not  a  reflector  lamp. 

"(ii)  Any  lamp  (commonly  referred  to  as 
reflector  lamp),  which  is  not  colored  or  de- 
signed for  rough  or  vibration  service  applica- 
tions, that  contains  an  inner  reflective  coat- 
ing on  the  outer  bulb  to  direct  the  light,  an 
R.  PAR.  or  similar  bulb  shapes  (excluding 
"EIR"  or  "BR")  with  E26  medium  screw 
bases,  a  rated  voltage  or  voltage  range  that 
lies  at  least  partially  within  115  and  130 
volts,  a  diameter  which  exceeds  2.75  inches, 
and  is  either— 

"(I)  a  low(er)  wattage  reflector  lamp  which 
has  a  rated  wattage  between  40  and  205 
watts;  or 


"(11)  a  high(er)  wattage  reflector  lamp 
which  has  a  rated  wattage  above  205  watts; 
and 

"(III)  any  general  service  incandescent 
lamp  (commonly  referred  to  as  a  high-  or 
higher  wattage  lamp)  that  has  a  rated  watt- 
age above  199  watts  (above  205  watts  for  a 
high  wattage  reflector  lamp). 

"(D)  the  term  'general  service  incandes- 
cent lamp"  means  incandescent  lamiis  (other 
than  miniature  or  photographic  lamps) 
which  can  be  used  to  satisfy  the  majority  of 
lighting  applications,  but  excluding  any 
lamp  described  in  subparagraph  (E)  and  any 
lamp  specifically  designed  for— 

"(i)  traffic  signal  or  street  light  service; 

"(ii)  airway,  airport,  aircraft,  or  other 
aviation  service: 

"(iii)  marine  or  marine  signal  service; 

"(iv)  photo,  projection,  sound  reproduc- 
tion, or  film  viewer  service; 

"(v)  stage,  studio,  or  television  service: 

"(vi)  mill,  saw  mill,  or  other  industrial 
process  service; 

"(vii)  mine  service; 

"(vlii)  headlight,  locomotive,  street  rail- 
way, or  other  transportation  service: 

"(ix)  heating  service; 

"(X)  code  beacon,  marine  signal,  light- 
house, reprographic,  or  other  communication 
service; 

"(xi)  medical  or  dental  service; 

"(xii)  microscope,  map,  microfilm,  or  other 
specialized  equipment  service; 

"(xlii)  swimming  pool  or  other  underwater 
service; 

"(xiv)  decorative  or  showcase  service; 

"(XV)  producing  colored  light: 

"(xvi)  shatter  resistance  which  has  an  ex- 
ternal protective  coating;  or 

"(xvii)  appliance  service. 

"(E)  The  term  'lamp'  does  not  Include  any 
lamp  manufactured  or  assembled  in  the 
United  States  for  export  and  use  outside  the 
United  States,  or  any  lamp  excluded  by  the 
Secretary,  by  rule,  as  a  result  of  a  deter- 
mination that  standards  for  such  lamp  would 
not  result  in  significant  energy  savings  be- 
cause such  lamp  is  designed  for  special  appli- 
cations or  special  characteristics  not  avail- 
able in  reasonably  substitutable  lamp  types. 

"(F)  The  term  'average  lamp  efficacy' 
means  the  lamp  efficacy  readings  taken  over 
a  twelve-month  period  of  manufacture  with 
the  readings  averaged  over  that  period. 

"(G)  The  term  'base'  means  the  portion  of 
the  lamp  which  connects  with  the  socket  de- 
scribed in  ANSI  C81 .61-1990. 

"(H)  The  term  'bulb  shape'  means  the 
shape  of  the  lamp,  especially  the  glass  bulb 
with  designations  for  bulb  shapes  found  in 
ANSI  C79.1-1980(R1984). 

"(I)  The  term  "color  rendering  index'  or 
'CRI'  means  the  measure  of  the  degree  of 
color  shift  objects  undergo  when  illuminated 
by  a  light  source  as  compared  with  the  color 
of  those  same  objects  when  illuminated  by  a 
reference  source  of  comparable  color  tem- 
perature. 

"(J)  The  term  'correlated  color  tempera- 
ture' means  the  absolute  temperature  of  a 
black  body  whose  chromaticity  most  nearly 
resembles  that  of  the  light  source. 

"(K)  The  term  'lES'  means  the  Illuminat- 
ing Engineering  Society  of  North  America. 

"(L)  The  term  'lamp  efficacy'  means  the 
lumen  output  of  a  lamp  divided  by  its  watt- 
age, expressed  in  lumens  per  watt  (LPW). 

"(M)  The  term  'lamp  type'  means  all  lamps 
designated  as  having  the  same  electrical  and 
lighting  characteristics  and  made  by  one 
manufacturer. 

"(N)  The  term  'lamp  wattage'  means  the 
total  electrical  power  consumed  by  the  lamp 
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after  the  initial  seasoning  period 
referenl:ed  In  the  appropriate  lES  standard 
pr^edure  and  including,  for  fluorescent, 
plus  cathode  watts, 
rhe  term  'life'  and  'lifetinrie'  mean 
of  operating  time  of  a  statistically 
g  "oup  of  lamps  between  first  use  and 
of  50  percent  of  the  group  in  accord- 
test  procedures  as  described  in  the 
Lighting  Handbook— Reference  Volume. 
[Tie  term  'lumen  output'  means  total 
lomino  IS  flux  (power)  of  a  lamp  in  lumens, 
mea  jured  in  accordance  with  applicable 
St  indards  as  determined  by   the  Sec- 
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The  term  'tungsten-halogen  lamp' 
i  gas-filled  tungsten  filament  incan- 
lamp  containing  a  certain  proportion 

in  an  inert  gas. 
rhe  term  'manufacturer'  means  any- 

makes,  assembles  or  Imports  any 
product. 
Tie  term  'medium  base  compact  fluo- 

means  an  integrally  ballasted  Huo- 
lamp  with  a  medium  screw  base  and 
Input  voltage  of  115  to  130  volts  and 
i  designed  as  a  direct  replacement  for 
service  incandescent  lamps. 
The  term  'transition  period'  means 
of  time  between  the  enactment  of 
Energy  Security  Act  of  1991  and 

on  which  the  standard  shall  take  ef- 
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in  lieu  thereof  "paragraphs  (13)  and  (14)  of 
section  322(a).". 

(e)  Standards.— Section  325  of  such  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  6295)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  clauses  (i)  through  (q) 
as  clauses  (k)  through  (s):  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  clause  (h)  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(1)  General  service  fluorescent  and  in- 
candescent REFLECTOR  LAMPS.— (1)  Each  Of 
the  following  general  service  fluorescent 
lamps  and  incandescent  reflector  lamps  man- 
ufactured, assembled  or  imported  after  the 
transition  period  for  each  category  of  lamps 
beginning  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  subsection  shall  meet  or  exceed  the  fol- 
lowing lamp  efficacy  and  CRI  standards.  Be- 
ginning twelve  months  after  the  expiration 
of  the  transition  period  for  each  of  the  listed 
categories  of  lamps,  no  lamp  in  such  cat- 
egory may  be  sold  which  does  not  meet  or 
exceed  the  following  lamp  efficacy  and  color 
rendition  index  standards: 

"FLUORESCENT  LAMPS 


ru  es 


C  )VERAGE.— Section  322(a)  of  such  Act 
s|c.  6292(a))  is  amended— 

redesignating  paragraph  (14)  as  para- 
( ;5);  and 
inserting  after  paragraph  (13)  the  fol- 
aew  paragraph: 

General  service  fiuorescent  lamps  and 
incandescent  reflector  lamps. 

Procedures.— Section  323  of  such 
U.S.C.  6293)  is  amended  by  adding  the 
new  paragraph  at  the  end  of  sub- 
(b): 

nth  respect  to  fluorescent  lamps  and 
lamps  to  which  standards  are 
under  subsection  (i )  of  section  325. 
shall    prescribe    test   proce- 
,0  be  implemented  by  accredited  test 
that   take   into   consideration 
apAicable  lES  or  ANSI  standard. 
L  VBEUNC— Section  324  of  such  Act  (42 
1294)  is  amended— 
subsection  (a)(2).  by  adding  at  the 
following  new  subparagraph: 
[Tie  Commission  shall  prescribe  label- 
under  this  section  applicable   to 
service  fluorescent  lamps,  medium 
cifmpact  fluorescent  lamps,  and  general 
incandescent  lamps.  Such  rules  shall 
that  the  labeling  of  any  general  serv- 
u4rescent  lamps,  medium  base  compact 
lamps  and  general  service  incan- 
lamp   manufactured,    assembled   or 
after  the  18-month  period  begin- 
the  date  of  the  publication  of  such 
rule  will  include  conspicuously  on 
packaging  of  the  lamp  in  a  manner  pre- 
by  the  Commission  under  subsection 
Information   as    the    Commission 
necessary  for  the  consumers  to  select 
m  )st   energy   efficient   lamps   to   meet 
r  squirements.  Labeling  information  for 
lamps  will  be  based  upon  per- 
when  operated  at  120  volts  input, 
of  the  rated  lamp  voltage, 
subsection   (a)(3),   by   striking  out 
ind  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(15)"; 
paragraphs  (1)(B).  (3).  and  (5)  of  sub- 
(b).  by  striking  out  "(14)"  and  insert- 
leu  thereof  "(15)":  and 
3   subsection   (c)(7).    by   striking   out 
'paniJ'^P^  (13)  of  section  322"  and  inserting 
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"(2)  Not  less  than  36  months  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  the  National  Energy  Secu- 
rity Act  of  1991.  the  Secretary  shall  initiate 
a  rulemaking  proceeding  and  shall  publish  a 
final  rule  no  later  than  54  months  after  this 
section  is  enacted  to  determine  if  the  stand- 
ards established  under  paragraph  (1)  should 
be  amended.  Such  rule  shall  contain  such 
amendment,  if  warranted,  and  provide  that 
the  amendment  shall  apply  to  products  man- 
ufactured on  or  after  the  36-month  period  be- 
ginning on  the  date  such  final  rule  is  pub- 
lished. 

"(3)  Not  less  than  eight  years  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  the  National  Energy 
Security  Act  of  1991,  the  Secretary  shall  ini- 
tiate a  rulemaking  proceeding  and  shall  pub- 
lish a  final  rule  no  later  than  nine  and  one- 
half  years  after  this  section  is  enacted  to  de- 
termine if  the  standards  established  under 
paragraph  (1)  should  be  amended.  Such  rule 
shall  contain  such  amendment,  if  warranted, 
and  provide  that  the  amendment  shall  apply 
to  products  manufactured  on  or  after  the  36- 
month  period  beginning  on  the  date  such 
final  rule  is  published. 

"(4)  Twenty-four  months  after  any  labeling 
required  by  subsection  (d)  shall  have  taken 
effect,  the  Secretary  shall  initiate  a  rule- 
making to  determine  if  additional  fiuores- 
cent and  incandescent  lamps  should  be  sub- 
ject to  standards,  and  to  publish,  within  18 
months  of  initiating  such  a  rulemaking,  a 
final  rule  including  such  standards,  if  war- 
ranted. 


"(5)  Any  amendment  prescribed  under 
paragraph  (4)  shall  apply  only  to  products 
manufactured,  assembled  or  Imported  after  a 
date  which  is  36  months  after  the  date  the 
final  rule  is  published. 

"(6)  In  establishing  or  modifying  any 
standard  under  this  subsection,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  use  the  criteria  contained  in  sec- 
tion 325(n)  of  the  Energy  Policy  and  Con- 
servation Act.  as  redesigmated  by  the  Na- 
tional Energy  Security  Act  of  1991. 

"(7)  With  regard  to  any  lamp  covered  by 
this  subsection  or  section  6113  of  the  Na- 
tional Energy  Security  Act  of  1991.  it  shall 
be  the  responsibility  of  the  Secretary  to  in- 
form any  Federal  entity  proposing  actions 
which  would  adversely  impact  the  energy 
consumption  or  energy  efficiency  of  any  cov- 
ered product  of  the  energy  conservation  con- 
sequences of  such  action.  It  shall  be  the  re- 
sponsibility of  such  Federal  entity  to  care- 
fully consider  the  Secretary's  comments. 

Any  other  provision  of  Federal  law  or  regu- 
lation to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  the 
Secretary  shall  not  be  prohibited  from  modi- 
fying any  standard,  by  rule,  to  permit  in- 
creased energy  use  or  to  decrease  the  mini- 
mum required  energy  efficiency  of  any  cov- 
ered product  if  such  action  is  warranted  as 
the  result  of  other  federal  action,  such  as  but 
not  limited  to  restrictions  on  materials  or 
processes,  which  would  have  the  effect  of  ei- 
ther increasing  energy  use  or  decreasing  en- 
ergy efficiency. 

"(8)  Concurrent  with  the  effective  date  of 
lamp  standards  established  pursuant  to  this 
subsection  or  section  6113  of  the  National 
Energy  Security  ACT  of  1991.  a  manufacturer 
shall  file  with  the  Secretary  the  report  of 
the  laboratory  certifying  compliance  with 
the  standard  for  each  lamp.  Such  report 
shall  include  the  lumen  output  and  wattage 
consumption  as  an  average  of  measurements 
taken  over  the  preceding  12  month  period. 

SEC.  6113.  ENERGY  CONSERVA'nON  STANDARDS 
FOR  HIGH-INTENSITY  DISCHARGE 
LAMPS. 

Title  III.  part  C.  of  the  Energy  Policy  and 
Conservation  Act  (42  U.S.C.  6310)  is  amended 
by  adding  the  following  new  section  346.  and 
renumbering  section  346  as  347. 

•^EC.  34«.  ENERGY  CONSERVATION  STANDARDS 
FOR  HIGH-INTENSITY  DISCHARGE 
LAMPS.— 

"(a)  In  General.— (1)( A)  The  Secretary  of 
Energy  shall— 

"(1)  within  18  months  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act.  prescribe  testing  re- 
quirements for  those  high-intensity  dis- 
charge lamps  for  which  the  Secretary  makes 
a  determination  that  energy  conservation 
standards  would  result  in  significant  energy 
savings;  and 

"(ii)  within  18  months  after  the  date  on 
which  testing  requirements  are  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  pursuant  to  clause  (1).  pre- 
scribe energy  conservation  standards  for 
those  high-intensity  discharge  lamps  for 
which  the  Secretary  prescribed  testing  re- 
quirements under  clause  (i). 

"(ill)  Any  standard  prescribed  under  clause 
(ii)  shall  apply  to  products  manufactured,  as- 
sembled or  imported  36  months  after  the 
date  on  which  the  final  rule  is  published. 

(B)  For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (A),  the 
term  "energy  conservation  standard" 
means — 

"(i)  a  performance  standard  that  pre- 
scribed a  minimum  level  of  energy  efficiency 
or  a  maximum  quantity  of  energy  use  for  a 
product;  or 

"(ii)  a  design  requirement  for  a  product. 

"(2)  In  establishing  any  standard  under 
this  section,  the  Secretary  shall  use  the  cri- 


teria contained  In  section  325(n)  of  the  En- 
ergy Policy  and  Conservation  Act.  as  redes- 
ignated by  the  National  Energy  Security  Act 
of  1991. 

"(3)  The  Federal  Trade  Commission  shall, 
within  six  months  after  the  date  on  which 
energy  conservation  standards  are  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  of  Energy  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (l)(A)(ii)  for  high-intensity  discharge 
lamps,  prescribe  labeling  requirements  for 
such  Itunps. 

"(b)    REQUIREMENT    OF    MANUFACTURERS.— 

Beginning  on  the  date  which  occurs  six 
months  after  the  date  on  which  a  labeling 
rule  is  prescribed  for  a  product  under  sub- 
section (a)(3).  each  manufacturer  or  importer 
of  the  product  shall  begin  to  label  newly 
manufactured  products  with  a  label  which 
meets,  and  Is  displayed  in  accordance  with, 
the  requirements  of  such  rule. 

"(c)  Enforcement.— (1)  After  the  date  on 
which  a  manufacturer  must  begin  to  label 
newly  manufactured  products  with  a  label 
for  a  product  pursuant  to  subsection  (b), 
each  such  product  shall  be  considered,  for 
purposes  of  paragraph  (1)  and  (2)  of  section 
322(a)  of  the  Energy  Policy  and  Conservation 
Act,  a  new  covered  product  to  which  a  rule 
under  section  324  of  such  Act  applies. 

"(2)  Twelve  months  after  the  date  on  which 
a  manufacturer  must  begin  to  label  newly 
manufactured  products  with  a  label  for  a 
product  pursuant  to  subsection  (b),  it  shall 
be  unlawful  for  any  manufacturer  or  private 
labeler  to  distribute  in  commerce  any  new 
high  intensity  discharge  lamps  which  is  not 
in  conformity  with  the  applicable  labeling 
requirement  and  energy  conservation  stand- 
ard prescribed  under  subsection  (a)(l)(A)(ii). 

"(3)  For  purposes  of  section  3ffl(a)  of  the 
Energy  Policy  and  Conservation  Act.  para- 
graph (1)  of  this  subsection  shall  be  consid- 
ered to  be  a  part  of  section  332  of  such  Act." 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1551 

On  page  144.  after  line  17.  insert  the  follow- 
ing two  new  sections: 

"SEC.  6114.  ENERGY  CONSERVATION  STANDARDS 
FOR  COMMERCL\L  AND  INDUSTRIAL 
ELECTRIC  MOTORS. 

(a)  Definitions.— Section  340  of  the  Energy 
Policy  and  Conservation  Act  (42  U.S.C.  6311) 
is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (2)(A)(ili).  by  striking  out 
"as  defined  in  section  321(a)(2)"  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "to  which  standards  are  appli- 
cable under  section  325": 

(2)  in  paragraph  (3)  by  striking  "the"  and 
inserting  "The"  in  lieu  thereof;  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraphs: 

"(8)(A)  Except  as  provided  in  subparagraph 
(B),  the  term  'electric  motor"  means  any 
motor  which  is  a  general-purpose  T-frame. 
single-speed.  foot-mounting.  polyphase 
squirrel-cage  induction  motor  of  the  Na- 
tional Electrical  Manufacturers  Association 
(NEMA),  Design  A  and  B.  continuous  rated, 
operating  on  230/460  volts  and  constant  60 
Hertz  line  power  as  defined  in  NEMA  Stand- 
ards Publication  MGl-1987. 

"(B)  The  term  'electric  motor'  does  not  in- 
clude any  motor  excluded  by  the  Secreury, 
by  rule,  as  a  result  of  a  determination  that 
standards  for  such  motor  would  not  result  in 
significant  energy  savings  or  that  efficiency 
standards  for  such  motor  would  not  be  tech- 
nically feasible  or  economically  justified. 

"(C)  The  term  'definite-purpose  motor' 
means  any  motor  designed  in  standard  rat- 
ings with  standard  operating  characteristics 
or  mechanical  construction  for  use  under 
service  conditions  other  than  usual  or  for 
use  on  a  particular  type  of  application  and 


which  cannot  be  used  in  most  general  pur- 
pose applications. 

"(D)  The  term  "special-purpose  motor" 
means  any  motor  with  special  operating 
characteristics  or  special  mechanical  con- 
struction, or  both,  designed  for  a  particular 
application  and  not  falling  within  the  defini- 
tion of  general-purpose  or  definite-purpose 
motor. 

"(E)  The  term  'open  motor'  means  a  motor 
having  ventilating  openings  which  permit 
passage  of  external  cooling  air  over  and 
around  the  windings  of  the  motor. 

"(F)  The  term  'enclosed  motor'  means  a 
motor  so  enclosed  as  to  prevent  the  free  ex- 
change of  air  between  the  Inside  and  outside 
of  the  case  but  not  sufficiently  enclosed  to 
be  termed  air-tight. 

"(G)  The  term  'small  electric  motor' 
means  a  NEMA  general-purpose  alternating 
current  single-speed  induction  motor,  built 
in  a  two-digit  frame  number  series  in  accord- 
ance with  NEMA  Standards  Publication 
MGl-1987. 

"(H)  The  term  'efficiency"  means  the  ratio 
of  an  electric  motor's  useful  power  output  to 
its  total  power  input,  expressed  in  percent- 
age. 

"(I)  The  term  'nominal  efficiency'  means 
the  average  efficiency  of  a  large  population 
of  motors  of  duplicate  design  as  determined 
in  accordance  with  National  Electric  Manu- 
facturers Association  Standards  Publication 
MGl-1987. 

"(9)  The  term  'NEMA'  means  the  National 
Electrical  Manufacturers  Association." 

"(10)  The  term  'IEEE'  means  Institute  of 
Electrical  and  Electronics  Engineers." 

"(11)  The  term  'energy  conservation  stand- 
ard" means — 

"(A)  a  performance  standard  that  pre- 
scribes a  minimum  level  of  energy  efficiency 
or  a  maximum  quantity  of  energy  use  for  a 
product;  or 

"(B)  a  design  requirement  for  a  product.'" 

(b)  Test  Procedures.- Section  343  of  such 
Act  (42  U.S.C.  6314)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  paragraph  (a)(1)  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(a)(1)  The  Secretary  may  conduct  an  eval- 
uation of  a  class  of  covered  equipment  and 
may  prescribe  test  procedures  for  such  class 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion.""; 

(2)  by  adding  at  thte  end  of  subsection  (a), 
the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(4)  With  respect  to  electric  motors  that 
are  manufactured  after  the  end  of  the  24- 
month  period  beginning  on  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  paragraph  and  to  which 
standards  are  applicable  under  section  342, 
the  Secretary  shall  prescribe  test  procedures 
that  take  into  consideration  NEMA  Stand- 
ards Publication  MGl-1987  and  IEEE  Stand- 
ard 112  Test  Method  B  for  motor  efficiency."; 
and 

(3)  redesignate  the  first  subsection  343(d)  as 
343(c). 

(c)  Labeling.— Section  344  of  such  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  6315)  is  amended  by  redesignating  sub- 
sections (d),  (e),  (f).  (g),  (h),  and  (i)  as  sub- 
sections (e),  (0,  (g).  (h).  (i)  and  (j)  respec- 
tively, and  by  inserting  a  new  subsection  (d) 
as  follows: 

"(d)  In  the  case  of  electric  motors,  within 
12  months  after  the  Secretary  establishes 
test  procedures  (as  required  in  Section  343 
(a)),  manufacturers  and  importers  of  covered 
motors  shall  establish  efficiency  ratings  for 
each  type  of  motor  in  accordance  with  the 
applicable  test  procedures,  and— 

"(1)  include  the  efficiency  rating  of  the 
equipment  on  the  permanent  nameplate  at- 
tached to  each  piece  of  equipment. 


"(2)  prominently  display  the  efficiency  rat- 
ing of  the  equipment  in  equipment  catalogs 
and  other  materials  used  to  market  the 
equipment. 

"(3)  such  other  markings  that  the  Sec- 
retary may  determine  are  needed  solely  to 
facilitate  enforcement  of  the  efficiency 
standards  established  in  Section  342(a). 
"In  developing  these  labeling  requirements 
for  electric  motors,  the  Secretary  shall  take 
into  consideration  NEMA  Standards  Publica- 
tion MGl-1987. 

(d)  Standards.— Section  342  of  such  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  6313)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"STANDARDS 

"Sec.  342.  (a)  Electric  Motors.— (l)  Ex- 
cept for  definite-purpose  motors,  special-pur- 
pose motors,  and  those  motors  exempted  by 
the  Secretary  under  the  provisions  of  para- 
graph (2)  of  this  section,  any  general-purpose 
electric  motor  manufactured  or  imported 
(alone  or  as  part  of  another  piece  of  equip- 
ment) after  the  60-month  period  beginning 
on  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Energy  Effi- 
ciency Standards  Act  of  1991.  or  84-month  pe- 
riod in  the  case  of  general-purpose  motors 
which  require  listing  or  certification  by  a 
nationally  recognized  safety  testing  labora- 
tory, shall  have  a  nominal  full-load  effi- 
ciency of  not  less  than  the  following: 


"NOMINAL  FULL-LOAD  EFFICIENCY 

"Number  ot  poles 

Open  motors 

Cnctosed  motors 

6         4         2 

6         4         2 

Motor  h  p 

1  

1.5  . 
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30  
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50 

60 
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125  
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80  0  82i 

84  0  84  0  82  5 

855  840  84.0 

86.5  865  840 

87.5  875  85.5 

885  885  875 

90.2  89.5  885 

902  91.0  895 

910  91.0  902 

917  917  910 

924  924  91.0 

93.0  93.0  91.7 
930  930  924 
936  936  930 
936  941 
941  941 

94.1  94.5  936 
94.5  950  936 
945  950  94.5 


800     825     75 


930 
93.0 


85  5  84  0  82 

865  840  84 

875  875  85 

87.5  87.5  87 

89.5  895  88 

895  89i  89 

902  91.0  90 

90.2  910  90 

917  92.4  91 

917  924  91 

930  930  91 

93  0  93  0  92 
936  936  93 
936  94  1 

94  1  94  5 
941  H5 
950  950 


950     950     95. 


"(2)(A)  The  Secretary  may.  by  rulemaking, 
exempt  certain  types  or  classes  of  motors 
Trom  the  standards  specified  in  paragraph  (b) 
of  this  section  if  the  following  apply— 

"(i)  efficiency  standards  for  such  motors 
would  not  result  in  significant  energy  sav- 
ings because  such  motors  either  cannot  be 
used  in  most  general-purpose  applications  or 
are  very  unlikely  to  be  used  in  most  general- 
purpose  applications:  and 
•  "(ii)  efficiency  standards  for  such  motors 
would  not  be  technically  feasible  or  eco- 
nomically justified; 

"(B)  Within  one  year  of  the  passage  of  this 
Act,  motor  manufacturers  and  importers 
shall  petition  the  Secretary  to  request  ex- 
emptions for  motors  that  meet  the  criteria 
specified  in  paragraph  (2)(A)  of  this  section. 
Each  request  shall  provide  evidence  that  the 
motor  meets  the  criteria  for  exemption. 

"(C)  Within  two  years  of  the  passag:e  of 
this  Act.  the  Secretary  shall  rule  on  each  re- 
quest for  exemption.  In  reaching  his  deci- 
sion, the  Secretary  shall  afford  an  oppor- 
tunity for  public  comment. 

"(D)  for  new  motors  developed  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  manufacturers 
may  petition  the  Secretary  for  exemptions 
from  the  standards  established  under  this 
Act  based  on  the  criteria  specified  in  para- 
graph (2)(A)  of  this  section. 

"(3)(A)  The  Secretary  shall  publish  a  final 
rule  no  later  than  the  end  of  the  24-month 
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idding  after  paragraph  (4)  the  follow- 

paragraphs  (5)  through  (8): 

of  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Na- 

ftiergy  Security  Act  of  1991,  no  State 

subdivisions  may  enact,  prescribe,  or 

ciency   standards   for  any   equip- 

which  efficiency  standards  are  es- 

under  this  Act. 

of  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Na- 

^ergy  Security  Act,  no  State  or  its 

ons  may  enact,  prescribe,  or  revise 

requirements  for  any  equipment  for 

l4beling  requirements  are  established 

Act. 
Nttwithstanding  paragraphs  (5)  and  (6) 
s  sction.  States  and  their  subdivisions 
ad|pt  efficiency  requirements  for  new 
provided    that    such    require- 
e  identical  to  standards  established 
Act. 
V|ith  respect  to  electric  motors,  the 
shall   establish   a   technical   per- 
audit  program  to  ensure  compli- 
the  prescribed  testing  and  labeling 
and 
striking  out  the  title  and  inserting 
;hereof  "Administration,  Penalties, 
and  Preemption". 

AltaiORIZATION    FOR    APPROPRIATIONS.— 

J46  Is  amended  by  striking  the  exist- 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
'There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
out  the  purposes  of  this  part." 

ENERGY  CONSERVATION  STANDARDS 
FOR  SMALL  ELECTRIC  MOTORS. 

part  C,  of  the  Energy  Policy  and 

Act  (42  U.S.C.  6310)  is  amended 

the  following  new  section  346,  and 

section  346  as  347. 
ENERGY  CONSERVATION  STANDARDS 
FOR  SMALL  ELECTRIC  MOTORS. 
GENERAL.— <1)( A)    The    Secretary 


"(i)  within  24  months  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act,  prescribe  testing  re- 
quirements for  those  small  electric  motors 
for  which  the  Secretary  makes  a  determina- 
tion that  energy  conservation  standards 
would  be  technically  feasible  and  economi- 
cally justified,  and  would  result  in  signifi- 
cant energy  savings;  and 

"(ii)  within  24  months  after  the  date  on 
which  testing  requirements  are  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  pursuant  to  clause  (1),  pre- 
scribe energy  conservation  standards  for 
those  small  electric  motors  for  which  the 
Secretary  prescribed  testing  requirements 
under  clause  (i).  Standards  shall  not  apply  to 
any  small  electric  motor  which  is  a  compo- 
nent part  of  a  product  or  equipment  subject 
to  the  energy  efficiency  standards  under  this 
title. 

"(iii)  any  standard  prescribed  under  (ii)  of 
this  Act  shall  apply  to  small  electric  motors 
manufactured,  assembled  or  imported,  60 
months  after  the  date  the  final  rule  is  pub- 
lished, or  84  months  in  the  case  of  small  elec- 
tric motors  which  require  listing  or  certifi- 
cation by  a  nationally  recognized  testing 
laboratory. 

"(B)  For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (A): 

"(i)  the  term  "energy  conservation  stand- 
ard" means— 

"(aa)  a  performance  standard  that  pre- 
scribes a  minimum  level  of  energy  efficiency 
or  a  maximum  quantity  of  energy  use  for  a 
product:  or 

"(bb)  a  design  requirement  for  a  product; 
and 

"(ii)  the  term  "small  electric  motor"  is  as 
defined  under  section  340(8)  of  the  Energy 
Policy  and  Conservation  Act  (42  U.S.C.  6311), 
as  amended. 

"(2)  In  establishing  any  standard  under 
this  section,  the  Secretary  shall  use  the  cri- 
teria contained  in  section  325(1)  of  the  En- 
ergy Policy  and  Conservation  Act. 

"(3)  The  Federal  Trade  Commission  shall, 
within  six  months  after  the  date  on  which 
energy  conservation  standards  for  small 
electric  motors  are  prescribed  by  the  Sec- 
retary pursuant  to  paragraph  (l)(A)(:i),  pre- 
scribe labeling  requirements  for  such  elec- 
tric motors. 

"(b)    REQUIREMENT    OF    MANUFACTURERS.— 

Beginning  on  the  date  which  occurs  six 
months  after  the  date  on  which  a  labeling 
rule  is  prescribed  for  a  product  under  sub- 
section (a)(3),  each  manufacturer  of  the  prod- 
uct shall  provide  a  label  which  meets,  and  is 
displayed  in  accordance  with,  the  require- 
ments of  such  rule. 

"(c)  ENFORCEMENT.— (1)  After  the  date  on 
which  a  manufacturer  must  provide  a  label 
for  a  product  pursuant  to  subsection  (b)— 

"(A)  each  such  product  shall  be  considered, 
for  purposes  of  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  sec- 
tion 332(a)  of  the  Energy  Policy  and  Con- 
servation Act,  a  new  covered  product  to 
which  a  rule  under  section  324  of  such  Act 
applies;  and 

"(B)  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  manufac- 
turer, importer  or  private  labeler  to  distrib- 
ute in  commerce  any  new  small  electric  mo- 
tors for  which  an  energy  conservation  stand- 
ard is  prescribed  under  subsection 
(a)(l)(A)(ii)  which  is  not  in  conformity  with 
the  applicable  labeling  requirement  and  en- 
ergy conservation  standard. 

"(2)  For  purposes  of  section  333(a)  of  the 
Energy  Policy  and  Conservation  Act.  para- 
graph (1)  of  this  subsection  shall  be  consid- 
ered to  be  a  part  of  section  332  of  such  Act.". 


JOHNSTON  (AND  WALLOP) 
AMENDMENT  NOS.  1552  AND  1553 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Wallop)  proposed  an  amendment  to 
the  bill  S.  2166,  supra,  as  follows: 

Amendment  No.  1552 

On  page  285,  strike  liens  6  through  24  and, 
on  page  286,  lines  1  and  2. 

Amendme-vt  No.  1553 
On  page  303,  after  line  21,  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

-SEC.  11113.  FUEL  USE  ACT  AMENDMENT. 

Section  403  of  the  Powerplant  and  Indus- 
trial Fuel  Act  of  1978  as  amended  (42  U.S.C. 
8373)  is  amended  by  striking  subsection  (c)  in 
its  entirety." 


WIRTH  AMENDMENT  NO.  1554 

Mr.  WIRTH  proposed  an  amendment 
to  the  bill  S.  2166,  supra,  as  follows: 

On  page  118,  line  16,  add  the  following  new 
subsection  6103(c): 

"(c)  Elimination  of  Federal  Preemp- 
tion.— Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
section  943  of  the  Cranston-Gonzalez  Na- 
tional Affordable  Housing  Act  (P.L.  101-625), 
if  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment has  not  issued,  within  one  year  of 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  regula- 
tions establishing  thermal  insulation  and  en- 
ergy efficiency  standards  for  manufactured 
housing  promulgated  (and  effective  before 
1995)  pursuant  to  section  304  of  the  Energy 
Conservation  and  Production  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
6833)  then  States  shall  have  the  authoriza- 
tion to  set  such  thermal  insulation  and  en- 
ergy efficiency  standards  for  manufactured 
housing  at  levels  at  least  as  stringent  as  the 
thermal  performance  standards  under 
ASHRAE  90-2. 


JOHNSTON  AMENDMENTS  NOS.  1555 
AND  1556 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  submitted  two 
amendments  to  the  bill  S.  2166,  supra; 
as  follows: 

Amendment  No.  1555 

On  page  21,  strike  lines  1  through  14  and  in- 
sert the  following: 

-SEC.  4102.  FEDERAL  FLEETS. 

(a)  Purchase  Requirements.— 
"(1)  The  Federal  Government  shall   pur- 
chase, lease,  or  otherwise  acquire  at  least— 

(A)  5,000  alternative  fuel  vehicles  in  1993; 

(B)  7,500  alternative  fuel  vehicles  in  1994; 
and 

(C)  10,000  alternative  fuel  vehicles  in  1995. 
"(2)  When  any  Federal  agency  purchases, 

leases,  or  otherwise  acquires  vehicles  for  a 
Federal  fleet,  in  the  years  specified  in  this 
paragraph,  at  least  the  following  percentage 
of  the  vehicles  purchased,  leased,  or  other- 
wise acquired  shall  be  alternative  fuel  vehi- 
cles in  the  respective  years — 

(A)  in  1996,  25  percent: 

(B)  in  1997,  33  percent; 

(C)  in  1998,  50  percent; 

(D)  in  1999,  75  percent;  and 

(E)  in  2000  and  each  year  thereafter,  90  per- 
cent." 

Amendment  No.  1556 

On  page  32,  following  line  8,  insert  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(d)  State  Incentives.— Within  18  months 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  title,  the 
Governor  of  each  State  in  which  there  is  lo- 


cated a  fleet  subject  to  the  alternative  fuel 
vehicle  purchase  requirements  of  section  4103 
or  4104.  shall  submit  to  the  Secretary  a  re- 
port concerning  the  incentives  for  alter- 
native fuel  vehicles  considered  or  approved 
by  the  State.  Each  State  subject  to  the  re- 
quirements of  this  section  shall  consider: 

(1)  allowing  public  utilities  to  include  in 
rates  costs  associated  with  the  development 
and  installation  of  alternative  fuel  facilities 
to  the  extent  that  such  inclusion  would  not 
create  competitive  disadvantages  for  other 
market  participants; 

(2)  exempting  alternative  fuel  vehicles  that 
operate  only  on  alternative  fuel  from  high 
occupancy  vehicle  and  other  such  highway 
vehicle  restrictions; 

(3)  exempting  alternative  fuel  vehicles 
from  state  highway  taxes,  road  tolls,  vehicle 
and  fuel  sales  taxes,  and  other  state  taxes  or 
charges  otherwise  applicable  to  motor  vehi- 
cles: and 

(4)  providing  alternative  fuel  vehicles  spe- 
cial parking  at  public  buildings,  airports, 
and  transportation  facilities." 


NICKLES  AMENDMENT  NO.  1557 
Mr.    JOHNSTON    (for    Mr.    NiCKLES) 
proposed  an  amendment  to  the  bill  S. 
2166,  supra;  as  follows: 

(a)  On  page  32,  after  line  8,  insert  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 

SEC.   4112.  SCHOOL  BUS   FLEET  FINANCLU.  AS- 
SISTANCE PROGRAM. 

There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  Secretary  not  more  than  $10,000,000  for 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  1993,  1994,  and  1995  to 
remain  available  until  expended  for  purposes 
of  providing  financial  assistance  to  any 
State,  including  any  agency,  municipality  or 
political  subdivision  of  a  State  or  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  to  meet  incremental  costs 
attributable  to  the  use  by  school  buses  of  al- 
ternative fuels,  as  that  term  is  defined  in 
section  4101(1)  of  this  subtitle,  including  pur- 
chase and  installation  of  alternative  fuel  re- 
fueling facilities  to  be  used  primarily  for 
school  bus  refueling  and  conversion  of  school 
buses  to  make  them  capable  of  using  only  an 
alternative  fuel  (except  that  diesel  school 
buses  may  be  converted  to  run  on  a  combina- 
tion of  diesel  and  natural  gas),  provided  that, 
any  conversion  using  funds  authorized  by 
this  section  must  comply  with  the  warranty 
and  safety  requirements  lor  alternative  fuel 
conversions  contained  in  section  247  of  the 
Clean  Air  Act  Amendments  of  1990. 

(b)  In  the  table  of  contents,  on  page  2, 
under  title  VI,  subtitle  A,  list  "Sec.  4112. 
School  Bus  Fleet  Financial  Assistance  Pro- 
gram." 


SYMMS  AMENDMENT  NO.  1558 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  (for  Mr.  SYMMS)  pro- 
l)0sed  an  amendment  to  the  bill  S.  2166, 
supra,  as  follows: 

Sec.  1.  In  title  IV  of  the  bill,  section  4101, 
page  18,  delete  "and"  on  line  6.  and  at  the 
end  of  line  6  add  the  following:  "and  any 
other  fuel  that  is  substantially 
nonpetroleum,  including  fuels  other  than  al- 
cohol that  are  derived  from  biological  mate- 
rials;". 

Sec.  2.  In  title  IV  of  the  bill,  section  4304, 
page  58,  delete  "and"  on  line  24,  and  at  the 
end  of  line  25  add  the  following:  "and  any 
other  fuel  that  is  substantially 
nonpetroleum,  including  fuels  other  than  al- 
cohol that  are  derived  from  biological  mate- 
rials;". 

Sec.  3.  In  title  IV  of  the  bill,  section  4304, 
page  59,  following  "gasoline"  on  line  2,  delete 
the  comma  and  insert:  "or  diesel,". 


WALLOP  AMENDMENT  NO.  1559 

Mr.  WALLOP  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  S.  2166,  supra,  as  fol- 
lows: 

In  section  4302(4)  on  page  57,  line  6,  before 
"capable"  insert  "and  off-road  vehicles". 


WIRTH  (AND  LIEBERMAN) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  1560 

Mr.  WIRTH  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
LIEBERMAN)  submitted  an  amendment 
to  the  bill  S.  2166.  supra,  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  title  VI,  add  the  following 
new  subtitle: 

CONSULTATIVE  COMMISSION  ON  WESTERN 
HEMISPHERE  ENERGY  AND  ENVIRONMENT 
SEC.    .  FINDINGS. 

The  Congress  finds  thatr— 

(1)  there  is  growing  mutual  economic 
interdependence  among  the  countries  of 
North  America  and  the  Western  Hemisphere; 

(2)  energy  and  environmental  issues  are  in- 
trinsically linked  and  must  be  considered  to- 
gether when  formulating  policy  on  the 
broader  issue  of  sustainable  economic  devel- 
opment for  each  of  these  countries  and  for 
the  Western  Hemisphere  as  a  whole: 

(3)  when  developing  their  respective  energy 
infrastructures,  countries  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere  must  account  for  existing  and 
emerging  environmental  constraints,  and  do 
so  in  a  way  that  results  in  sustainable  long- 
term  economic  growth; 

(4)  the  coordination  of  respective  national 
energy  and  environmental  policies  of  the 
governments  of  Canada,  Mexico,  Venezuela, 
the  United  States  and.  as  appropriate,  other 
countries  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  could 
be  substantially  Improved  through  regular 
consultation  among  these  countries: 

(5)  the  development,  production  and  con- 
sumption of  energy  can  affect  environmental 
quality,  and  the  environmental  consequences 
of  energy-related  activities  are  not  confined 
within  national  boundaries,  but  are  regional 
and  global  in  scope: 

(6)  although  the  Western  Hemisphere  is 
richly  endowed  with  indigenous  energy  re- 
sources, an  insufficient  energy  supply  would 
severely  constrain  future  opportunities  for 
sustainable  economic  development  and 
growth  in  each  of  these  countries; 

(7)  the  energy  sectors  of  the  economies  of 
Canada,  Mexico,  Venezuela,  the  United 
States  and  other  energy  producing  countries 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere  are  interdepend- 
ent; 

(8)  the  energy  markets  of  the  United 
States  are  linked  with  those  in  other  coun- 
tries of  the  Western  Hemisphere  and  the 
world. 

SEC.  .  CONSULTATIVE  COMMISSION  ON  WEST- 
ERN HEMISPHERE  ENERGY  AND  EN- 
VIRONMENT. 

(a)  DEFINITIONS— For  purposes  of  this  sub- 
title— 

(1)  "Commission"  means  the  Consultative 
Commission  on  Western  Hemisphere  Energy 
and  Environment;  and 

(2)  "participating  governments"  refers  to 
the  governments  of  Canada,  Mexico,  Ven- 
ezuela, the  United  States  of  America,  and,  as 
deemed  appropriate  by  the  President,  other 
Western  Hemisphere  countries. 

(b)  NEGOTIATIONS.- The  President  is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  initiate  negotiations 
with  the  participating  governments  for  the 
establishment  of  a  multinational  Consult- 
ative Commission  on  Western  Hemisphere 
Energy  and  Environment. 

(C)    OBJECTIVES    OF    NEGOTIATIONS.— In    the 

course  of  the  negotiations,  the  President  is 
encouraged  to  meet  the  following  purposes— 


(1)  the  objectives  of  the  Commission  shall 
be— 

(A)  to  evaluate  from  the  viewpoint  of 
North  America  and  the  Western  Hemisphere 
as  a  whole,  the  energy  and  environmental 
situations,  trends  and  policies  of  the  coun- 
tries of  the  participating  governments  nec- 
essary to  support  sustainable  economic  de- 
velopment; 

(B)  to  recommend  to  the  participating  gov- 
ernments actions,  policies  and  institutional 
arrangements  that  will  enhance  cooperation 
and  policy  coordination  among  their  respec- 
tive countries  in  the  future  development  and 
use  of  indigenous  energy  resources  and  tech- 
nologies, and  in  the  future  development  and 
implementation  of  measures  to  protect  the 
environment  of  the  Western  Hemisphere:  and 

(C)  to  recommend  to  the  participating  gov- 
ernments actions  and  policies  that  will  en- 
hance energy  and  environmental  cooperation 
and  coordination  among  the  countries  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere  and  the  world; 

(2)  the  Commission  shall  include  represent- 
atives of— 

(A)  the  respective  energy  and  environ- 
mental ministries  or  departments  of  the  par- 
ticipating governments: 

(B)  the  parliamentary  or  legislative  bodies 
with  legislative  responsibilities  for  energy 
and  environmental  matters: 

(C)  other  governmental  and  nongovern- 
mental observers  appointed  by  the  heads  of 
each  participating  government  on  the  basis 
of  their  experience  and  expertise:  and 

(D)  a  small  secretariat  chosen  by  the  par- 
ticipating governments  for  their  expertise  in 
the  areas  of  energy  and  the  environment; 
and 

(3)  the  Commission's  authority— 

(A)  shall  terminate  five  years  from  the 
date  of  the  agreement  under  which  it  was 
created:  and 

(B)  may  be  extended  for  a  5-year  term  at 
the  expiration  of  the  previous  term  by  agree- 
ment of  the  participating  governments. 

(d)  Report.— The  President  shall,  within 
one  year  of  the  enactment  of  this  legislation, 
report  to  the  Congress  on  the  progress  to- 
ward the  establishment  of  the  Commission 
and  achievement  of  the  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion." 


WIRTH  AMENDMENT  NO.  1561 

Mr.  WIRTH  proposed  an  amendment 
to  the  bill  S.  2166.  supra,  as  follows: 

On  page  27,  line  17.  strike  the  words  "Noth- 
ing in  this  subtitle  shall'  and  lines  18-21,  and 
insert  the  following:  "However,  if  alternative 
fuel  vehicles  are  now  available  from  original 
equipment  manufacturers,  nothing  in  this 
section  shall  be  construed  to  require  any 
Federal  agency,  state  or  covered  person  sub- 
ject to  the  fleet  vehicle  acquisition  require- 
ments under  this  title  to  convert  existing  or 
new  gasoline  or  dlesel-powered  vehicles  to 
alternative  fuels  vehicles  or  to  purchase  con- 
verted vehicles.". 


SEYMOUR  AMENDMENT  NO.  1562 

Mr.  WALLOP  (for  Mr.  SEYMOUR)  pro- 
posed an  amendment  to  the  bill  S.  2166. 
supra,  as  follows: 

On  page  19.  section  4101(5)(H).  insert  after 
"(H)"  the  following:  "Except  for  vehicles 
covered  by  section  4102  and  section  4108,". 


MCCONNELL  AMENDMENT  NO.  1563 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  (for  Mr.  McCONNELL) 
proposed  an  amendment  to  the  bill  S. 
2166,  supra,  as  follows: 
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:he  end  of  subtitle  A  of  title  XIV. 
fallowing  new  section: 

ASSISTANCE  TO  SMALL  COAL  OPERA- 
TORS. 

Section   507(c)  of  the  Surface  Mining 
and    Reclamation    Act    of   19T7    (30 
1257(c))  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
1)  If  the  regulatory  authority  finds 
he  probable  total  annual  production  at 
lof^tions  of  a  coal  surface  mining  opera- 
11  not  exceed  300.000  tons,  the  cost  of 
fallowing:  activities,  which  shall  be  per- 
by  a  qualified  public  or  private  lab- 
designated  by  the  regulatory  author- 
be  assumed  by  the  regulatory  au- 
upon  the  written  request  of  the  oper- 
connection  with  a  permit  application: 
The  determination  of  probable  hydro- 
consequences   required   by   subsection 
,    including   the   engineering  analyses 
designs  necessary  for  the  determination. 
The    development    of    cross-section 
and    plans    required    by    subsection 
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The  Secretary  shall  provide  or  assume 
of  training  coal  operators  that  meet 
dualifications   stated   In    paragraph   (1) 
conce  -ning  the  preparation  of  permit  appli- 
catiois  and  compliance  with  the  regulatory 
and  shall  ensure  that  qualified  coal 
are  aware  of  the  assistance  avail- 
i  nder  this  subsection.". 
lEiMBURSEMENT  OF  COSTS.— Section  507 
Surface  Mining  Control  and  Reclama- 
of  1977  (30  U.S.C.  1257)  is  amended  by 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 


1  ct  < 


A  coal  operator  that  has  received  as- 
pursuant  to  subsection  (c)  (1)  or  (2) 
reimburse  the  regulatory  authority  for 
c  >8t  of  the  services  rendered  if  the  pro- 
administrator  finds  that  the  operator's 
and  attributed  annual  production  of 
'or  all  locations  exceeds  300,000  tons 
the  12  months  immediately  following 
on  which  the  operator  is  issued  the 
surface  coal  mining  and  reclamation  per- 
nUt.' 


ORD  AMENDMENT  NO.  1564 

JOHNSTON  (for  Mr.  FORD)  pro- 
an  amendment  to  the  bill  S.  2166, 
,  as  follows: 

}age  249,  after  line  24,  add  the  following 
4ibsection: 
AVLIS  Licensing.— The  last  sentence 
se4tion  llv.  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of 
U.S.C.  2014(v))  is  amended  to  read  as 
s:  "  'Elxcept  with  respect  to  the  export 
I  ranium  enrichment  production  facility 
construction  and  operation  of  a  ura- 
enrlchment  production  facility  using 
Vapor    Laser    Isotope    Separation 
techi^logy.  such  term  as  used  in  chapters  10 
shall  not  include  any  equipment  or  de- 
tor   important   component   part  espe- 


(12 


1  I 


cially  designed  for  such  equipment  or  device) 
capable  of  separating  the  isotopes  of  ura- 
nium or  enriching  uranium  in  the  isotope 
235.'." 


JOHNSTON  AMENDMENTS  NOS.  1565 
AND  1566 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  proposed  two  amend- 
ments to  the  bill  S.  2166,  supra,  as  fol- 
lows: 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1565 

On  ()age  344,  after  line  18.  add  the  following 
new  section: 

"Sec.  .  Section  401  of  the  Nuclear  Waste 
Policy  Act  of  1982  (Pub.  L.  97-425)  is  amended 
by  inserting  "and"  after  "States,",  inserting 
a  period  after  "District  of  Columbia",  and 
striking  the  remainder  of  the  sentence. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1566 

On  page  344.  after  line  18,  add  the  following 
new  section: 

"Sec.  .  Section  410  of  the  Nuclear  Waste 
Policy  Act  of  1962  (Pub.  L.  97-425)  is  amended 
by  striking  •'5  years"  and  inserting 
"6  years". 


DOMENICI  AMENDMENT  NO.  1567 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  (for  Mr.  DOMENICI) 
proposed  an  amendment  to  the  bill.  S. 
2166,  supra,  as  follows: 

On  page  100.  at  the  end  of  line  4.  Insert  the 
following  new  sentence: 

"No  development  of  hydroelectric  power  at 
Cochiti  Dam  in  New  Mexico  may  be  author- 
ized by  any  Federal  or  State  official  or  agen- 
cy unless  specific  authorization  for  such  de- 
velopment has  been  enacted  by  the  Congress 
and  the  express  consent  of  the  Pueblo  de 
Cochiti  has  beftn  obtained." 


DeCONCINI  AMENDMENT  NO.  1568 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  (for  Mr.  DeCONCINI) 
proposed  an  amendment  to  the  bill.  S. 
2166,  supra,  as  follows: 

On  page  94.  line  18.  after  the  word  "Inte- 
rior", insert  "after  consultation  with  and 
consideration  of  the  recommendations  from 
the  affected  Indian  tribe"  on  page  94,  line  20. 
after  the  word  "reservation",  insert  "con- 
sistent with  the  federal  government's  trust 
responsibility  for  the  Indian  interests;". 


WALLOP  AMENDMENT  NO.  1569 

Mr.  WALLOP  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  S.  2166,  supra,  as  fol- 
lows: 

On  page  266.  amend  from'  line  13,  through 
page  268.  line  9,  to  read  as  follows: 

"SEC.  10243.  UNITED  STATES  INTERNATIONAL 
TRADE  COMMISSION  INVESTIGA- 
TION. 

"(a)  Report.— (1)  Within  120  days  of  his  re- 
ceipt from  the  United  States  International 
Trade  Commission  of  its  report  under  section 
332(g)  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  (19  U.S.C. 
1332(g))  assessing  the  impact  on  the  domestic 
uranium  enrichment  industry  of  imports 
into  the  United  States  of  enriched  and  non- 
enriched  uranium  and  uranium  enrichment 
services  from  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics,  the  People's  Republic  of  China, 
and,  as  appropriate,  other  nonmarket  econ- 
omy countries,  the  President,  or  his  des- 
ignee, shall  transmit  to  the  Congress  a  re- 
port that  includes— 

"(A)  the  views  of  the  executive  branch  on 
the  Commission's  report;  and 


"(B)  what  action,  if  any,  the  President 
plans  to  take  in  response  to  the  Commis- 
sion's report  concerning  the  impact  of  trans- 
actions in  enriched  and  nonenriched  uranium 
and  the  provision  of  uranium  enrichment 
services  by  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics, the  People's  Republic  of  China,  and, 
as  appropriate,  other  nonmarket  economy 
countries,  on  the  domestic  uranium  enrich- 
ment industry,  including  but  not  limited  to 
the  status  of  any  negotiations  with  such 
countries  in  regard  to  such  transactions  and 
provision  of  services. 

"(2)  Should  the  President  determine  that 
no  action  by  the  executive  branch  is  nec- 
essary in  response  to  the  Commission's  re- 
port, his  report  to  the  Congress  shall  include 
a  detailed  statement  of  the  reasons  for  such 
determination,  including  an  explanation  of 
why  the  absence  of  action  by  the  executive 
branch  will  not  adversely  affect  the  eco- 
nomic well-being  of  the  domestic  uranium 
enrichment  industry. 

••(b)  Cooperation.— The  Secretary,  the  Ad- 
ministrator, and  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
shall  cooperate  fully  with  the  United  States 
International  Trade  Commission  in  its  inves- 
tigation under  section  332(g).". 


GORE  (AND  OTHERS)  AMENDMENT 
NO.  1570 

Mr.  CJORE  (for  himself,  Mr.  Chafee, 
and  Mr.  Wirth)  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  S.  2166,  supra,  as  fol- 
lows: 

On  page  401  after  line  4,  add  the  following 
new  title: 

TITLE  XVU- STRATOSPHERIC  OZONE 
DEPLETION 
SEC.  17101.  FINDINGS. 

The  Senate  finds  that: 

(1)  The  Stratospheric  ozone  layer,  which 
protects  all  living  things  from  harmful  ultra- 
violet radiation  from  the  sun,  has  been  se- 
verely depleted  in  many  areas  of  the  globe. 

(2)  Recent  scientific  data  show  that  the 
ozone  layer  over  densely  populated  areas  of 
the  United  States  and  other  countries  in  the 
northern  midlatltudes  has  thinned  twice  as 
fast  as  had  previously  been  measured  and  as 
had  been  projected  by  theoretical  models  and 
the  depletion  is  persisting  into  the  warmer 
months  of  the  year,  and  has  reached  signifi- 
cant levels  even  in  summer. 

(3)  Ozone  depletion  in  the  Southern  Hemi- 
sphere is  proceeding  even  more  rapidly  than 
in  the  Northern  Hemisphere. 

(4)  The  incidence  of  skin  cancer  and  cata- 
racts is  expected  to  rise  significantly  and  th& 
human  immune  system  may  be  suppressed 
due  to  increased  exposure  to  ultraviolet  radi- 
ation. 

(5)  Increased  exposure  to  ultraviolet  radi- 
ation threatens  food  crops  and  some  wild 
plants,  and  interferes  with  the  ability  of 
phytoplankton,  the  microscopic  organisms 
that  are  at  the  bade  of  the  oceanic  food 
chain,  to  photosynthesize  and  to  reproduce. 

(6)  The  scientific  evidence  shows  that 
chlorofluorocarbons,  hydrochlorofiuorocar- 
bons.  and  other  halogenated  chemicals  un- 
dergo reactions  in  the  stratosphere  that  lead 
to  the  rapid  destruction  of  the  ozone  layer. 

(7)  The  Administrator  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  is  required  under 
the  Clean  Air  Act  Amendments  of  1990  to  ac- 
celerate the  scheduled  phaseout  of  ozone-de- 
stroying substances  if  it  is  determined  in  the 
light  of  scientific  evidence  that  a  more  strin- 
gent schedule  is  necessary  to  protect  human 
health  and  the  environment. 

(8)  TTie  recent  scientific  findings  make  nec- 
essary a  reappraisal  of  both  domestic  and 


international  policy  on  the  control  of  ozone- 
destroying  chemicals. 

SEC.  17108.  SENSE  OF  THE  SENATE. 

It  Is  the  Sense  of  the  Senate  that: 

(1)  The  Administrator  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  should  accelerate 
the  interim  phaseout  schedules  and  the  final 
phaseout  date  of  chlorofluorocarbons,  carbon 
tetrachloride,  methyl  chloroform,  and 
halons  as  required  pursuant  to  Section  606  of 
the  Clean  Air  Act  Amendments  of  1990,  and 
shall  provide  for  complete  phaseout  as  early 
as  possible,  taking  into  account  Section  604 
of  the  Act. 

(2)  The  Administrator  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  should  accelerate 
the  interim  phaseout  schedule  and  the  final 
phaseout  date  of  those  hydrochlorofiuorocar- 
bons  that  have  relatively  long  atmospheric 
lifetimes  or  high  ozone  depletion  potentials. 

(3)  The  Administrator  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  should  prioritize 
efforts  to  issue  regulations,  as  required  pur- 
suant to  Title  VI  of  the  Clean  Air  Act 
Amendments  of  1990.  providing  for  the  recap- 
ture and  recycling  of  ozone-destroying  sub- 
stances as  used  in  appliances  and  motor  ve- 
hicle air  conditioners,  and  for  the  elimi- 
nation of  such  substances  as  used  in  non-es- 
sential consumer  products. 

(4)  The  President  of  the  United  States 
should  urge  the  Contracting  Parties  to  the 
Montreal  Protocol  to  accelerate  the  interim 
phaseout  schedules  and  the  final  phaseout 
date  of  ozone-destroying  chemicals  currently 
covered  by  the  Protocol. 

(5)  The  President  should  urge  the  Contract- 
ing Parties  to  include  hydrochlorofiuorocar- 
bons  within  the  terms  of  the  Montreal  Proto- 
col, and  to  provide  for  the  most  rapid  phase- 
out  of  those  hydrochlorofluorocarbons  with 
relatively  long  atmospheric  lifetimes,  or 
high  ozone  depletion  potentials. 

(6)  The  President  should  urge  the  Contract- 
ing Parties  to  amend  the  Protocol  to  include 
recapture  and  recycling  provisions  and  to 
prohibit  the  venting  or  releasing  of  ozone-de- 
stroying chemicals  from  refrigeration  and 
air  conditioning  units  into  the  atmosphere 
by  date  certain. 

(7)  The  President  should  urge  the  Contract- 
ing Parties  to  accelerate  the  compliance  of 
developing  countries  with  the  terms  of  the 
Montreal  Protocol. 


TECHNICAL  CORRECTIONS  TO  H.R. 
3866 


STEVENS  AMENDMENT  NO.  1571 
Mr.  SIMPSON  (for  Mr.  Stevens)  pro- 
XXJsed  an  amendment  to  the  concurrent 
resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  268)  to  correct 
technical  errors  in  the  enrollment  of 
the  bill  H.R.  3866,  as  follows: 
Strike  all  on  page  3,  lines  6  through  24. 


ning  at  2  p.m.  in  room  SD-366  of  the 
Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building  in 
Washington,  DC. 

The  purpose  of  the  hearing  is  to  re- 
ceive testimony  on  the  following  bills 
pending  before  the  subcommittee. 

S.  780,  S.  1105,  and  H.R.  1592,  to  in- 
crease the  size  of  the  Big  Thicket  Na- 
tional Preserve  in  the  State  of  Texas 
by  adding  the  Village  Creek  Corridor 
unit,  the  Big  Sandy  Corridor  unit,  and 
the  Canyonlands  unit; 

S.  801  and  H.R.  479.  to  amend  the  Na- 
tional Trails  System  Act  to  designate 
the  Pony  Express  National  Historic 
Trail  and  California  National  Historic 
Trail  as  components  of  the  National 
Trails  System; 

S.  1064,  to  establish  the  Dayton  Avia- 
tion Heritage  National  Historical  Park 
in  Dayton,  OH.  and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  1360  and  H.R.  1642.  to  establish  in 
the  State  of  Texas  the  Palo  Alto  Bat- 
tlefield National  Historic  Site,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

S.  1811,  to  authorize  the  additional 
use  of  land  in  the  city  of  Pittsburg,  CA; 

S.  1919  and  H.R.  1216,  to  modify  the 
boundaries  of  the  Indiana  Dunes  Na- 
tional Lakeshore,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; 

H.R.  2896.  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  revise  the  boundaries 
of  the  Minute  Man  National  Historical 
Park  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts, 
and  for  other  purposes;  and 

S.J.  Res.  219,  to  approve  the  location 
of  a  memorial  to  George  Mason. 

Because  of  the  limited  time  available 
for  the  hearing,  witnesses  may  testify 
by  invitation  only.  However,  anyone 
wishing  to  submit  written  testimony 
to  be  included  in  the  hearing  record  is 
welcome  to  do  so.  Those  wishing  to 
suljmit  written  testimony  should  send 
two  copies  to  the  Subcommittee  on 
Public  Lands.  National  Parks  and  For- 
ests, Committee  on  Energy  and  Natu- 
ral Resources.  304  Dirksen  Senate  Of- 
fice Building,  Washington,  DC  20510. 

For  further  information  regarding 
the  hearing,  please  contact  David 
Brooks  of  the  subcommittee  staff  at 
(202)  224-9863. 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 

SUBCOMMfTTEE  ON  PUBLIC  LANDS,  NATIONAL 
PARKS  AND  FORESTS 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  announce  for  the  public 
that  a  hearing  has  been  scheduled  be- 
fore the  Subcommittee  on  Public 
Lands,  National  Parks  and  Forests  of 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources. 

The  hearing  will  take  place  on 
Wednesday.   February   19,   1992,   begin- 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES  TO 
MEET 

SUBCOMMrrTEE  ON  EAST  ASIAN  AND  PACIFIC 
AFFAIRS 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  East  Asian  and  Pacific 
Affairs  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee be  authorized  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  on  Wednes- 
day, February  5.  at  3  p.m.  to  hold  a 
hearing  on  United  States  policy  toward 
Burma. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMriTEE  ON  FOREIGN  RELATIONS 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  be  author- 


ized to  meet  during  the  Session  of  the 
Senate  on  Wednesday,  February  5.  at  10 
a.m.  to  hold  a  hearing  on  foreign  policy 
overview  with  Secretary  of  State 
Baker. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMnTEE  ON  FOREIGN  RELA-nONS 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  be  author- 
ized to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  on  Wednesday.  February  5.  at  2 
p.m.  to  hold  an  ambassadorial  nomina- 
tion hearing  on  Parker  Borg  to  Burma. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

suBcoMMrrrEE  on  African  affairs 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  AiWcan  Affairs  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  be  au- 
thorized to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  on  Wednesday.  February  5. 
at  3:15  p.m.  to  hold  a  hearing  on  the 
emergency  situation  in  Zaire  and  So- 
malia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  INTELLIGENCE 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence  be  author- 
ized to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  on  Wednesday,  February  5,  1992, 
at  2  p.m.  to  hold  a  closed  hearing  on  in- 
telligence matters. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  GOVERNMENTAL  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs  Committee  be  au- 
thorized to  meet  on  Wednesday,  Feb- 
ruary 5.  1992.  at  10  a.m..  for  a  hearing 
on  the  subject:  getting  the  most  out  of 
every  tax  dollar:  Government  manage- 
ment and  budget  1992. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SELECT  COMMnTEE  ON  INDIAN  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Select 
Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  be  author- 
ized to  meet  on  February  5.  1992.  begin- 
ning at  9:30  a.m..  in  485  Russell  Senate 
Office  Building,  to  adopt  the  commit- 
tee rules  and  agenda  and  to  meet  on 
the  implementation  of  the  Indian  Gam- 
ing Regulatory  Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMrTTEE  ON  ARMED  SERVICES 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  be  author- 
ized to  meet  on  Wednesday.  February  5. 
1992.  at  1:30  p.m..  in  open  session  to  re- 
ceive testimony  on  United  States  ef- 
forts to  assist  the  former  Soviet  repub- 
lics in  dismantling  their  nuclear  and 
chemical  weapons  and  preventing  their 
proliferation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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/  DDinONAL  STATEMENTS 


A  BITTER  LEGACY  OF  1980'S  DEAL- 
MANIA 

•  Mr.J  SIMON.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
long  1  een  concerned  about  the  exces- 
sive u  je  of  our  capital  simply  for  one 
corpoi  ation  to  gobble  up  another  cor- 
poratipn  rather  than  using  it  to  in- 
investment  that  will  add  to  the 
produdtivity  of  America. 
Recently,  I  saw  in  the  Chicago  Trib- 
article  by  Prof.  Walter  Adams 
Micfiigan  State  University  and  Prof. 
Brock  of  Miami  University  of 
(f  scussing  this. 

they  say  makes  so  much  sense 
ask  to  insert  it  into  the  Record 
ask  my  colleagues  to  read  it. 
irticle  follows: 
the  Chicago  Tribune.  Dec.  31,  1991) 
flnTER  Legacy  of  Ms  Deal-Mania 
/alter  Adams  and  James  W.  Brock) 
Purv(  yora  of  the  conventional  wisdom  tell 
us  that  the  mad-dog  days  of  the  razzle-daz- 
zle, co:  porate  deal-mania  of  the  1980s  are 
over.  Yes.  they  admit,  speculative 
dealma  clng  ran  riot.  Yes.  they  concede, 
many  orporate  marriages  were  Ill-advised 
e8capa<  es  consummated  In  the  heat  of  the 
moment.. 
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ow.  the  spin  doctors  assure  us.  all 
sehlnd  us.  Sanity  has  returned.  Cor- 
nergers  in  the  1990s  will  be  "strate- 
nature.  soberly  calculated  to  enhance 
competitiveness  and  boost  the  na- 
e);onomlc  performance, 
thinking, 
the  fallout  of  the  merger-takeover- 
blnge  is  clearly  aggravating  the  cur- 
repesslonary  malaise:  It  underlies  the 
distress  of  consumers,  who  are  too 
about  layoffs — many  as  a  result  of 
(^rporate  deals — to  embark  on  a  buy- 
Banks,  traumatized  by  the  slew  of 
corporate  deals  In  which  they  In- 
ire  now  paranoid  about  their  lending, 
orporate  America  Is  saddled  with  a 
debt  load  that  virtually  precludes 
spending  projects  needed  to  pull  the 
out  of  recession.  Triggered  by  take- 
ifiergers  and  buyouts,  the  explosion  of 
debt  during  the   1980s  has  deci- 
credltworthiness  of  United  States 
I  enderlng  them  too  leveraged  to  bor- 
productlve  new  Investments  in  plant, 

or  new  product  development. 

same  time,  the  ballooning  payments 

to  service  these  debt  loads  are  si- 

off  Internal  cash  flows  and  retained 

that  otherwise  would  be  available 

firms  for  funding  new  investment 

And    as    record-high    bankruptcy 

test,  these  debt  burdens  are  simply 

Such  evidence  is  scarcely  In- 

of  an  economy  primed  for  recovery 

for  global  competitive  combat. 

the  speculative  splurge  of  the  1980s 

a  free  ride.  It  Imposed  an  Inescap- 

mf>numental  "opportunity  cost"  on  the 

economy:  The  trillion  dollars  ex- 

>y  corporate  America  shuffling  paper 

shares  during  the  1980s  represents 

dollars  that  was  not  directly  In- 

n  new  plants,  research  and  develop- 

lew    products,    new    state-of-the-art 

techniques,  or  new  jobs. 
In  capital   gains  taxes  intended   to 
productive  investment  were  Instead  dis- 
In  unproductive  paper  entrepreneur- 
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While  corporate  America  played  the  merg- 
ers and  acquisitions  game,  its  foreign  com- 
petitors concentrated  on  enhancing  their  al- 
ready daunting  Industrial  lead:  Over  the  pe- 
riod 1985-1968,  for  example.  Japanese  firms 
increased  their  expenditures  for  factories, 
equipment  and  research  and  development  by 
150  percent,  compared  to  a  23  percent  in- 
crease by  American  firms. 

In  1988,  investment  by  Japanese  firms  ex- 
ceeded that  of  their  American  counterparts 
by  S250  billion  (despite  the  fact  that  the 
American  economy  Is  some  40  percent  larger 
than  that  of  Japan).  On  a  per-capita  basis. 
Japanese  firms  are  out-investing  corporate 
America  by  an  impressive  two-to-one  mar- 
gin. 

Obviously,  the  challenge  of  closing  this  In- 
dustrial and  technological  gap  will  be  even 
more  difficult,  will  take  even  longer,  and 
will  require  even  more  effort — another  leg- 
acy of  the  corporate  feeding  frenzy  of  the 
°80s. 

Third,  assurances  about  the  "strategic" 
mergers  to  come  are  delusionary.  a  replay  of 
the  cornucopia  of  economic  gains  that  the 
corporate  deal-mania  of  the  1980s  was  sup- 
posed to  unleash. 

In  banking,  for  example,  it  is  claimed  that 
the  current  spate  of  mega-mergers  (Bank  of 
America  and  Security  Pacific;  Manufactur- 
ers Hanover  and  Chemical  Bank:  NCNB  and 
C&S/Sovran)  will  rejuvenate  American  bank- 
ing and  strengthen  it.  The  evidence  is  other- 
wise: The  very  largest  American  banks  are 
significantly  less  profitable  than  smaller, 
medium-size  banks. 

Once  banks  attain  a  modest  size,  there  is 
no  evidence  of  any  further  gains  from  econ- 
omies of  scale.  In  fact,  the  nation's  largest 
banks  have  suffered  failure  rates  over  the 
past  two  decades  double  those  of  smaller 
banks,  evidence  scarcely  suggestive  that  gi- 
antism will  produce  a  robust  American  bank- 
ing sector. 

Citicorp,  the  nation's  very  largest  bank, 
lost  S885  million  In  the  third  quarter  of  1991 
alone. 

In  steel,  the  "strategic"  1984  mega-merger 
between  Republic  Steel  and  LTV  Steel,  the 
nation's  3rd  and  4th  largest  steel  firms,  was 
trumpeted  by  management  as  "a  landmark 
in  the  annals  of  America's  basic  Industries  as 
they  strive  to  compete  in  the  modern  world 
marketplace."  Two  years  later,  the  Repub- 
llc-LTV  combination  collapsed  into  bank- 
ruptcy. 

The  multibilllon-dollar  Time-Warner  con- 
solidation—glorified by  Its  management  as  a 
"Strategic"  merger  designed  to  vouchsafe 
America's  place  in  global  media  markets— Is 
foundering.  How  will  It  survive?  By  obtain- 
ing a  billion-dollar  ownership  stake  and  cash 
infusion- from  foreign  firms  it  was  supposed 
to  conquer. 

Perhaps  the  19th  Century  historian 
Mlchelet  best  articulated  the  legacy  of  a  dec- 
ade of  corporate  deals. 

Assessing  the  behavior  of  the  pre-Revolu- 
tlonary  French  nobility,  he  concluded: 
"Those  who  made  it  their  profession  to  live 
in  grand  style  and  do  nothing,  undertook  to 
do  all;  and  everything  remained  undone."* 


COMMENDING  THE  2D  BATTALION, 
222D  FIELD  ARTILLERY,  UTAH 
NATIONAL  GUARD 

•  Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  recognize  the  2d  Battalion. 
222d  Field  Artillery.  Utah  National 
Guard,  which  was  named  the  most  out- 
standing National  Guard  unit  in  the 


Nation  for  readiness  by  the  Association 
of  the  U.S.  Army,  the  National  Guard 
Association  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  Reserve  Officers  Association. 

In  acknowledgment  of  this  great 
honor.  Lt.  Col.  Mark  G.  Fuellenbach, 
battalion  commander,  from  Richfield. 
UT.  and  Cmdr.  Sgt.  Maj.  Kent  Bishop, 
from  Cedar  City.  UT.  were  presented 
the  Walter  T.  Kerwin.  Jr..  Readiness 
Award  during  a  ceremony  in  Washing- 
ton. DC.  This  award  recognizes  the  2d 
Battalion,  which  is  made  up  of  units  in 
Richfield.  Beaver,  Cedar  City,  and  two 
in  St.  George,  and  includes  540  service 
men  and  women.  The  battalion  is  cur- 
rently at  115  percent  of  authorized 
strength  and  previously  received  this 
same  award  in  1984. 

As  stated  in  the  Richfield  Reaper  on 
October  23,  1991: 

This  award  is  the  highest  given  for  a  Na- 
tional Guard  battalion's  overall  perform- 
ance, and  includes  such  areas  as  training, 
personnel  strength,  numbers  of  persons  who 
have  proven  qualified  military  skills,  and 
the  highest  percentage  of  attendance  at  reg- 
ular drills  and  annual  training. 

This  award  is  highly  significant  be- 
cause all  aspects  of  military  training 
and  performance  are  involved,  includ- 
ing the  ability  to  maintain  and  per- 
form the  assigned  mission. 

Before  winning  this  award,  the  bat- 
talion won  a  number  of  performance 
tests  against  some  of  the  finest  Na- 
tional Guard  units  in  the  Nation.  After 
winning  the  State  competition,  the 
battalion  was  nominated  to  compete  in 
the  6th  Army  competition  in  the  West- 
ern United  States.  They  then  won  the 
Milton  R.  Reckord  trophy,  given  to  five 
guard  units  in  the  Nation,  and  became 
eligible  to  compete  for  the  Kerwin 
Award,  the  highest  award  in  the  Na- 
tion. Each  unit  in  the  battalion  also 
won  the  6th  Army  Excellence  in  Train- 
ing and  the  Superior  Unit  Award  for 
the  year.* 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE  HOLOCAUST 
MUSEUM  IN  GERMANY 

•  Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  recognize  the  establishment  of 
a  museum  at  the  Wannsee  Villa  in  Ber- 
lin. Much  of  the  effort  to  make  this 
museum  possible  can  be  attributed  to 
two  individuals.  Sigmund  Strochlitz 
and  Elie  Wiesel. 

The  significance  of  this  opening  is 
thoughtfully  documented  in  an  article 
written  by  a  dear  friend  of  mine,  Sig- 
mund Strochlitz.  Ziggy.  a  survivor  of 
the  Holocaust,  remembers  the  day  he 
first  visited  the  Wannsee  Villa  with 
Elie  Wiesel.  As  this  article  will  state, 
it  was  in  this  villa.  50  years  ago.  that 
the  members  of  the  Gestapo,  the  Nazi 
Party,  and  the  German  Foreign.  Inte- 
rior, and  Justice  Ministries  met  to  de- 
cide the  fate  of  the  Jews. 

Sigmund  Strochlitz  has  dedicated 
much  of  his  life  to  the  pursuit  of 
human  rights  and  to  educate  this  gen- 


eration of  the  atrocities  of  the  Holo- 
caust. I  hope  my  colleagues  will  join 
me  by  reading  this  article  from  the 
New  London  Day. 
The  article  follows: 

A  Monument  to  Memory:  Germany  Opens  a 

Museum  -ro  the  Holocaust 

(By  Sigmund  Strochlitz) 

In  January  of  1987,  Elie  Wiesel  and  I  were 
invited  to  Berlin  to  participate  in  a  con- 
ference to  plan  converting  the  Wannsee  Villa 
into  a  museum  of  remembrance  and  edu- 
cation. 

The  Wannsee  Villa  is  in  a  suburb  of  Berlin. 
On  Jan.  20,  1942,  representatives  of  the  Nazi 
Party,  the  Gestapo,  and  the  German  foreign. 
Interior  and  justice  ministries  met  there  and 
decreed  that  Jews  had  no  right  to  exist. 
Under  the  code  term,  "Final  Solution,"  Jews 
from  all  over  Europe  were  to  be  brought  to 
concentration  camps.  Most  would  be  killed 
Immediately  in  specially-built  gas  chambers. 
The  remaining  Jews  would  be  put  to  work  to 
die  slowly  of  hunger  and  disease. 

I  don't  remember  Jan.  20.  1942.  It  must 
have  been  a  day  like  any  other  during  occu- 
pation for  the  30,000  Jews  who  lived  in 
Bendzin,  the  city  of  my  birth.  Some  of  us  lis- 
tened in  basements  to  hidden  radios  tuned  to 
BBC  reports  from  London.  Others  discussed 
unconfirmed  rumors.  Young  children  played 
In  the  streets,  and  older  children  studied 
with  their  parents  at  home. 

Most  Jews  worked  under  harsh  conditions, 
and  all  hoped  for  a  swift  Allied  victory.  And 
no  one  was  aware  on  that  day  that  we  had 
been  condemned  to  die  for  no  reason  other 
than  being  born  into  the  Jewish  faith. 

One  year  later,  more  than  half  of  the  Jew- 
ish population  of  my  town  had  been  deported 
to  Auschwitz  to  be  killed.  By  Jan.  20,  1944.  no 
Jew  was  alive  in  that  once-flourishing  city. 
Only  a  few  hundred  of  us  survived  the  war. 

These  were  my  recollections  when  I  came 
to  Berlin  in  1987  to  attend  the  conference. 

The  symbolism  was  powerful.  The  con- 
ference itself  took  place  in  the  renovated 
building  of  the  Reichstag,  the  old  German 
parliament,  one  of  the  center  stages  of  the 
Nazis'  quest  for  power.  Convened  by  the  city 
government  of  Berlin,  the  meeting  included 
leading  scholars  and  public  officials,  mostly 
from  Germany.  Israel  and  the  United  States. 

In  my  opening  remarks  at  the  conference. 
I  stated,  "Little  did  I  dream  in  those  days  of 
anguish  and  despair,  when  my  people  were 
being  decimated  and  communities  that  had 
existed  for  hundreds  of  years  were  being  an- 
nihilated, that  one  day  I  would  be  standing 
In  the  Reichstag,  which  the  Nazis  turned 
into  a  symbol  of  lawlessness,  fear,  and  fanat- 
icism, and  introduce  Elie  Wiesel  to  the  Ger- 
man people.  Yes,  history  has  its  own  imagi- 
nation." 

On  the  last  day  of  the  conference,  the  par- 
ticipants were  invited  by  the  mayor  of  Berlin 
to  visit  the  villa  in  Wannsee. 

I  walked  into  the  villa  with  trepidation, 
afraid  to  face  the  enormity  of  evil.  Here  Ger- 
man barbarism  was  initiated  and  sanctioned 
at  the  highest  levels  of  government,  and  in 
the  following  years  the  horror  reached 
heights  unprecedented  in  the  annals  of 
human  history.  Here  my  own  death,  as  well 
as  the  deaths  of  my  family,  my  teachers,  and 
my  entire  people,  was  decreed. 

All  of  a  sudden  I  felt  my  depressing 
thoughts  being  overtaken  by  the  peaceful- 
ness  of  the  place  and  overwhelmed  by  the 
beauty  of  the  surroundings.  The  villa,  which 
once  belonged  to  a  Jewish  family,  overlooks 
a  scenic  lake  and  wooded  park. 

Through  large  windows  I  could  see  young 
people  strolling  and  enjoying  the  warm  win- 
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ter  day.  I  asked  myself  "Do  those  young  peo- 
ple know  what  happened  here  45  years  ago? 
Are  they  burdened  by  the  crimes  committed 
by  their  parents  and  grandparents?" 

I  grew  up  rejecting  the  notion  of  collective 
guilt.  In  a  civilized  world,  however.  It  would 
be  fateful  to  subscribe  blindly  to  a  concept  of 
collective  Innocence. 

We  must,  therefore,  hold  the  younger  Ger- 
man generations  responsible  for  the  ways  in 
which  they  remember  their  past  history.  In 
particular,  we  must  ask  what  they  do  with 
the  memory  of  the  German  past.  This  rep- 
resents a  great  challenge  to  German  hon- 
esty. Recent  Indications,  as  expressed  In  pub- 
lic opinion  polls,  do  not  encourage  the  hope 
that  young  Germans  are  meeting  that  chal- 
lenge well. 

When  I  walked  around  the  elegant  Wannsee 
Villa  in  1987.  a  strange  thought  seized  hold  of 
me  and  would  not  let  go.  Fifteen  German 
government  representatives  met  in  the  large 
living  room.  What  if  the  walls  of  that  room 
could  talk? 

Did  at  least  one  person  express  an  objec- 
tion to  the  Immense  evil  being  planned?  Or 
were  they  all  in  agreement,  cool  and  dis- 
passionate, in  planning  the  destruction  of 
the  ancient  people  who  transmitted  to  hu- 
manity the  commandment:  "Thou  shalt  not 
kill"? 

My  thoughts  that  day  were  finally  inter- 
rupted by  Wlesel's  eloquent  plea  to  convert 
the  villa  Into  a  museum.  As  an  educational 
center,  the  villa  would  challenge  revisionists 
and  others  who  try  to  minimize  or  deny  the 
murder  of  6  million  Jews  and  millions  of  oth- 
ers. 

Last  week  the  museum  at  the  Wannsee 
Villa  became  a  reality.  It  contains  the  docu- 
ments and  protocols  of  the  Wannsee  Con- 
ference, as  well  as  photographs  and  other 
materials  relating  to  the  background  and 
consequences  of  that  meeting  in  January 
1942. 

The  establishment  of  the  museum  gives  me 
hope  that  the  enormous  crimes  committed 
under  German  government  authority  will 
not  be  forgotten,  and  the  memory  of  these 
despicable  crimes  will  forever  provoke  cries 
of  despair,  as  well  as  warnings  for  humanity. 

The  Jewish  people  have  been  part  of  his- 
tory for  thousands  of  years.  Exposed  to  mad- 
ness, hate  and  fanaticism,  we  have  never  lost 
faith  that  one  day  crimes  committed  against 
innocent  people,  regardless  of  race  color  or 
national  origin,  will  be  universally  con- 
demned as  crimes  against  all  humanity.* 


RECIPIENTS    OF    AWARDS    OF   THE 
CORPORATION  FOR         PUBLIC 

BROADCASTING 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
with  great  pride  that  I  rise  toftay  to 
recognize  some  outstanding  individuals 
who  are  recipients  of  the  Corporation 
for  Public  Broadcasting  [CPB]  Tele- 
vision Program  Fund  Multicultural 
Programming  Grant,  Round  Two  for 
fiscal  year  1991. 

Mr.  Phil  Lucas  with  the  Institute  of 
American  Indian  Arts,  Santa  Fe,  NM. 
and  Mr.  Hanay  Geiogamah  with  the 
American  Indian  Dance  Theatre,  and 
WNET/Great  Performances.  New  York, 
NY,  will  receive  a  grant  for  "American 
Indian  Dance:  Creativity  and  Continu- 
ity." a  90-mlnute  performance  special 
depicting  the  genesis  and  cultural 
meaning  of  American  Indian  dance  and 
music. 


Ms.  J.T.  Takagi  and  Ms.  Hye  Jung 
Park  with  Third  World  Newsreel.  New 
York.  NY.  will  receive  a  grant  for  "G.I. 
Brides."  a  documentary  examining 
South  Korean  culture,  the  relationship 
of  United  States  servicemen  to  the  cul- 
ture, and  the  effect  that  decades  of 
interracial  marriages  have  had  on  Ko- 
rean women. 

Ms.  Mary  Brown  and  Mr.  Sam  Pol- 
lard with  Mary  Brown  Productions, 
New  York,  NY,  will  receive  a  grant  for 
"Family  Stories."  a  four-part  cinema- 
verite  exploration  of  an  extended  Afri- 
can-American family  over  the  course  of 
a  year  that  will  focus  on  racial  and 
economic  justice  issues. 

Ms.  Michelle  Parkerson  and  Ada  Gay 
Griffin  with  Third  World  Newsreel, 
New  York,  NY.  will  receive  a  grant  for 
"The  Life  &  Work  of  Audre  Lorde,"  a 
60-minute  documentary  on  this  noted 
African-American  poet.  The  film  will 
cover  Ms.  Lorde's  influence  on  an  en- 
tire generation  of  students  and  writers 
as  well  as  her  personal  trials  and  vic- 
tories. 

Ms.  Helena  Solberg  with  Inter- 
national Cinema  Inc.,  New  York,  NY.  is 
a  recipient  of  a  grant  for  "Carmen  Mi- 
randa: Bananas  Is  My  Business."  a  60- 
minute  documentary  on  cultural  iden- 
tity and  the  creation  of  a  Latin  Amer- 
ican icon  in  Hollywood. 

Mr.  President,  these  outstanding  in- 
dividuals, and  CPB  which  will  cele- 
brate its  25th  anniversary  this  year, 
epitomize  what  Congress  envisioned  in 
1967 — a  commitment  to  high-quality 
educational,  informational,  and  cul- 
tural progrramming  and  to  public  serv- 
ice. It  is  with  great  pride  that  I  con- 
gratulate them  on  being  awarded  these 
grants.* 


S.  1755— CONCESSIONS  POLICY 
REFORM  ACT 

•  Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  last 
September  I  introduced  S.  1755,  the 
Concessions  Policy  Reform  Act  of  1991. 
Passage  of  this  legislation  is  very  im- 
portant to  me,  and  I  look  forward  to 
holding  hearings  on  the  bill  in  the  near 
future. 

The  January-February  issue  of  Na- 
tional Parks  magazine  contains  a  very 
informative  article  which  provides 
background  on  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice's concessions  program,  as  well  as  a 
summary  and  analysis  of  the  major  is- 
sues in  S.  1755. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  article 
be  printed  in  full  in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 

Preservation  or  Proftt? 
(By  Elizabeth  Hedstrom) 

In  1977  the  New  York  Times  obtained  an  in- 
ternal National  Park  Service  memo  on  con- 
ditions at  Yellowstone  National  Park.  Lodg- 
ing and  food  service  facilities  at  the  oldest 
national  park  were,  in  the  Park  Service's 
words,  "decrepit,  unpleasant,  and  potentially 
unhealthy,"  and  the  service  was  poor. 

The  facilities  were  run  by  the  General  Host 
Corporation.  General  Host  had  not  carried 
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out  maintenance  and  repairs  specified  in  its 
Park  S  srvice  contract,  yet  its  position  at 
Yellowt  tone  seemed  secure.  Any  move  by 
to  terminate  the  contract  would  require 
fed(  ral  government  to  buy  out  the  inter- 
company had  accrued  in  park  bulld- 
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t  le  Times  story  created  such  an  up- 
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million. 
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contract  for  the  hotel's  operation. 

like  these  are  common  because  the 
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would  raise  the  artificially  low  fees 

cofccessioners  pay  to  do  business  in  na- 

)arks  and  would  direct  those  funds 

the    parks.    It   would    restructure 

interest."  the  costly  buyout  for- 

can  result  in  windfall  profits  for 

as  occurred  at  Yellowstone.  It 

■nprove  competition  for  contracts,  to 

p  rks  and  the  public  from  being  stuck 

bad  concessioner.  Finally,  it  would 

ui^old  NPS  standards  meant  to  prevent 

of  the  parks. 

early  1990s,  concessioners  were  im- 

to  the  development  of  the  park  sys- 

attracting    visitors,    they    helped 

ic  support.  But  the  potential  for 

was  evident  early  on.  "Aggressive 

was  one  of  the  things  Ste- 

Ib^ther,  first  director  of  the  Park  Serv- 

NPCA  to  combat  when  he  found- 

ssociation  in  1919. 

commercialism  has  had  power- 
allifcs  since.  When  James  Watt  came  to 
In^rior  Department  in  1981.  he  ordered 
evaluate  park  managers  on  the  basis 
noney  their  parks  generated.  He  told 
"If  a  personality  is  giving  you 
we're  going  to  get  rid  of  the  prob- 
the  personality,  whichever  is  faster." 
oon  transferred  NPS  chief  of  conces- 
rfanagement  L.E.  Surles.  who  was  ad- 
health  and  safety  reforms.) 
Mather's  day.  concessions  have  be- 
business.  Small  concessioners  still 
in  the  parks,  leading  rafting  trips, 
firewood,  and  running  lodges.  But  in- 
concessions  are  part  of  large  cor- 
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TW  Recreational  Services,  for  example, 
runs  c<  ncessions  at  Yellowstone.  Everglades, 
Zion,  i  nd  Bryce  Canyon  national  parks,  at 
Death  Valley  National  Monument,  and  on 
the  Nc  rth  Rim  of  the  Grand  Canyon.  It  is 
part  01  the  same  giant  corporate  family  as 
Denny'  i. 

The  Greyhound  Dial  Corporation  makes 
Dial   8  >ap,    runs   cruise   lines,    builds   tour 


buses,  and  holds  an  80  percent  share  in  the 
Glacier  National  Park  concessioner. 

Yosemite  Park  and  Curry  Company,  the 
largest  single  concession  within  the  park 
system,  was  bought  in  1973  by  the  Music 
Company  of  America,  owner  of  Universal 
Studios,  Motown  Records,  and  several  major 
book  publishers.  Matsushita,  the  mammoth 
Japanese  electronics  firm  (home  to 
Panasonic,  Quasar,  and  Technics),  bought 
MCA  in  1990  for  $6.6  billion.  The  sale  brought 
concern  about  the  concessions  system  to  a 
head. 

When  MCA  bought  the  Curry  Company,  the 
Park  Service  was  developing  a  plan  to  reduce 
the  density  of  facilities  in  tightly  packed 
Yosemite  Valley.  Congress  heard  testimony 
from  NPS  officials  in  1974  that  MCA  had 
heavily  infiuenced  the  planning  process. 

Howard  Chapman,  long-time  NPS  Western 
regional  director,  stated  in  1990  that  "in  the 
early  seventies  ...  we  found  ourselves 
outgunned  by  the  financial,  political,  and 
downright  economic  aggressiveness  of  their 
[MCA]  executives  who  measured  success  by 
the  bottom  line  of  each  day's  profit  and  loss 
statement." 

"When  concessioners  have  political  con- 
nections and  economic  might,  it  can  appear 
that  they,  and  not  NPS,  run  the  parks,"  said 
William  Chandler,  NPCA  director  of  con- 
servation programs. 

Zion  National  Park  in  Utah  had  plans  like 
Yosemite's,  to  remove  nearly  worn  out  con- 
cessions buildings  (abandoned  by  the  pre- 
vious concessioners)  from  the  park's  over- 
crowded main  canyon.  NPS  announced  the 
plans  in  1970,  five  years  in  advance,  issuing  a 
contract  to  TWA  (now  TW)  Services  to  run 
the  concession  in  the  interim. 

But  historian  William  Everhart  documents 
that  "opposition  [to  the  phase-out]  began  to 
develop.  ...  To  suspicious  observers  there 
were  elements  of  a  well-orchestrated  cam- 
paign involving  TWA  Services,  Inc.,  the  Utah 
congressional  delegation,  and  the  governor 
of  Utah." 

According  to  Everhart,  the  politicians 
called  the  NPS  director  to  a  meeting.  The  re- 
sult was  a  press  release  stating  that  the  con- 
cessioner's contract  would  be  extended  for 
seven  more  yeirs;  there  was  no  mention  of 
the  plans  to  phase  out  the  concessions  build- 
ings. 

In  1988,  the  NPS  Washington  office  rec- 
ommended that  its  Rocky  Mountain  regional 
office  raise  the  franchise  fee  paid  by  the 
Mount  Rushmore  National  Memorial  conces- 
sioner from  four  to  ten  percent,  based  on  the 
concessioner's  profitability.  But  according 
to  an  investigation  by  Interior's  Inspector 
General,  members  of  Congress  contacted 
NPS  demanding  an  explanation  for  the  in- 
crease. Congressional  staffers  met  with  NPS 
staff.  The  fees  stayed  at  four  percent. 

Clearly  NPS  cannot  bring  about  change  by 
itself.  Powerful  concessioners  can  limit  its 
ability  to  carry  out  good  decisions  or  to  in- 
sist on  higher  return  of  revenue  to  the  gov- 
ernment. For  reform  to  come  about,  the  laws 
must  be  rewritten. 

The  Concessions  Policy  Reform  Act  elimi- 
nates the  "sweetheart  deals"  that  enhance 
concessioners'  positions  at  the  expense  of 
public  revenues  and  Park  Service  authority. 
Central  to  these  deals  are  the  low  franchise 
fees  concessioners  pay  as  a  percentage  of 
gross  receipts. 

The  gross  receipts  brought  in  by  conces- 
sioners nearly  doubled  from  the  1981  total  of 
$309  million  to  the  1990  estimated  total  of 
$664  million.  The  share  returned  to  the  gov- 
ernment grew  much  less,  from  $12.5  million 
in  1981  (1.8  percent  of  gross),  to  $14  million  in 
1990  (2.5  percent  of  gross). 


Concessioners  at  state  parks  already  pay 
much  higher  fees.  An  NPCA  survey  of  Cali- 
fornia parks  found  franchise  fees  from  there 
to  45  percent,  with  an  average  of  ten  percent. 
If  national  parks  concessioners  paid  a  ten 
percent  average,  the  government  share  for 
1990  would  have  been  $56.4  million,  four  times 
higher. 

S.  1755  would  require  Interior  to  set  a  mini- 
mum fee  for  each  concessions  contract,  de- 
pending on  its  potential  for  profit.  This  re- 
quirement would  boost  the  overall  return  to 
the  government,  but  fairly.  It  would  not 
treat  a  small  outfitter  the  same  as  a  chain  of 
gift  shops  and  restaurants  with  high-volume 
sales. 

Under  the  bill,  money  generated  in  the 
parks  would  be  returned  to  the  parks.  At 
present,  franchise  fees  go  to  the  general 
treasury.  Meanwhile  the  parks  are  dras- 
tically underfunded  and  have  a  $2-billion 
backlog  of  maintenance  and  repairs.  They  re- 
ceive less  research  money  than  any  other 
federal  land  management  agency.  And  the 
ratio  of  rangers  to  visitors  is  dwindling.  The 
bill  would  put  the  government  share  of  con- 
cessions profits  into  a  special  fund  for  park 
programs. 

Low  fees  are  the  most  visible  failing  of  the 
current  system.  But  the  financial  interest 
concessioners  accrue  in  park  facilities  also 
proves  costly. 

When  concessioners  build  new  structures 
or  make  improvements  to  existing  ones,  they 
gain  a  "possessory  interest"  in  them.  Under 
current  law,  the  formula  for  determining  the 
value  of  possessory  interest  is  rigged  in  favor 
of  the  concessioner.  To  terminate  a  contract, 
the  Park  Service  must  pay  the  concessioner 
on  the  basis  of  present-day  replacement  cost 
of  the  buildings,  not  on  the  original  cost  of 
construction.  In  practice  this  formula  re- 
sults in  concessioners  having  a  financial  in- 
terest in  park  buildings  that  escalates  with 
the  general  cost  of  construction. 

At  Yellowstone,  General  Host  bought  the 
previous  concessioner's  possessory  interest 
for  $4  million.  It  did  not  complete  the  $10 
million  in  improvements  its  contract  speci- 
fied. But  the  buyout  cost  13  years  later  came 
to  $20  million. 

As  possessory  interest  builds  up,  so  does 
the  cost  of  ending  the  contract,  and  the  con- 
cessioner becomes  nearly  invulnerable  in 
dealings  with  NPS.  As  at  Yellowstone,  the 
Park  Service  loses  ability  to  influence  the 
concessioner's  behavior. 

S.  1755  redefines  this  interest  to  reflect 
real  estate  practices  in  the  private  sector. 
The  concessioner's  cost  to  erect  a  building 
would  be  written  off  over  the  life  of  the  con- 
tract, so  that  the  Park  Service  would  even- 
tually own  the  building. 

Possessory  interest  and  low  franchise  fees 
combined  allow  a  "double  dip"  into  the 
treasury.  Because  franchise  fees  do  not  go  to 
the  Park  Service,  parks  sometimes  forgo 
raising  them,  and  in  return  have  conces- 
sioners pay  for  capital  improvements  NPS 
cannot  afford.  This  results  in  the  govern- 
ment losing  franchise  fees  and  becoming  lia- 
ble to  pay  more  for  possessory  interests. 

Competition  for  contracts  is  also  limited 
by  current  law.  which  grives  concessioners  a 
"right  of  preference  in  renewal."  That  is,  if 
they  can  meet  the  best  offer  for  their  con- 
tracts, they  are  assured  of  keeping  them,  a 
practice  that  discourages  other  bidders. 
There  is  also  little  active  recruitment  of 
competing  bids.  And,  until  recently,  con- 
tracts ran  for  as  long  as  30  years. 

An  NPS  task  force  found  that  preference  in 
renewal,  with  long-term  contracts,  "tends  to 
restrict    the    Service's    ability    to    require 
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change."  The  lack  of  competition  increases 
concessioner  leverage  over  the  Park  Service. 

S.  1755  ends  the  right  of  preference,  ensures 
that  concessions  opportunities  are  more 
widely  advertised,  and  limits  contracts  to 
ten  years  in  most  cases.  Contracts  would  be 
awarded  through  competitive  bidding.  Inte- 
rior is  directed  to  select  the  bidder  most  re- 
sponsive to  the  goals  of  protecting  the  park's 
resources  and  offering  a  high  quality  of  visi- 
tors service  for  a  reasonable  price. 

Last,  the  bill  tackles  overcommercial- 
Izatlon  of  the  parks.  It  would  codify  current 
NPS  policy  meant  to  keep  parks  as  natural 
as  possible.  That  policy  states  that  conces- 
sions development  in  parks  should  be  limited 
to  what  is  "necessary  and  appropriate"  and 
that  facilities,  wherever  possible,  should  be 
located  in  neighboring  towns,  aiding  local 
economies  while  keeping  parkland 
uncluttered. 

But  Zion  and  Yosemite  show  that  NPS 
cannot  always  put  its  policies  into  action. 
There  is  more  evidence  from  other  p>arks. 

The  NPS  development  plans  at  Denali  in- 
clude a  hotel  and  three  new  visitor  centers. 
one  to  be  linked  to  a  hotel  project  in  adjoin- 
ing Denali  State  Park.  There  are  already 
more  than  700  hotel  and  cabin  rooms  avail- 
able near  the  park  entrance. 

The  Grand  Canyon's  unspoiled  North  Rim 
may  become  the  site  of  a  lOO-unit  conces- 
sioner-built hotel,  restaurant,  and  parking 
lot  complex. 

Sen.  Bumpers'  reform  bill  would  iniprove 
oversight  of  development  in  the  parks.  Any 
new,  additional,  or  replacement  conces- 
sioner-built structure  involving  costs  of 
$100,000  or  more  could  be  approved  only  after 
notice  to  Congress  and  a  public  review  proc- 
ess. 

The  goal  of  the  Concessions  Policy  Reform 
Act  is  a  financially  responsible  concessions 
system.  Instead  of  windfall  profits  for  con- 
cessioners at  public  expense,  the  system 
would  be  geared  toward  a  fair  return  to  the 
government,  a  fair  opportunity  profit  for 
concessioners,  and  an  equal  chance  for 
would-be  concessioners  to  compete  for  con- 
tracts. These  reforms  would  aid  parks  dete- 
riorating from  a  lack  of  funds.  And  they 
would  put  the  brakes  on  overcommercial- 
ization,  so  that  parks  are  not  pushed  into  be- 
coming tourist  traps  at  the  expense  of  natu- 
ral and  historic  preservation. 

Because  of  the  power  of  the  concessions  in- 
dustry, passage  of  S.  1775  is  not  guaranteed. 
There  are  16  cosponsors  of  both  parties 
signed  onto  the  bill  at  this  writing.  But  the 
industry  and  its  lobbyists  have  a  strong  fi- 
nancial incentive  to  maintain  the  status  quo 
and  are  already  pressuring  the  Senate.  A 
strong  public  show  of  support  will  be  needed 
for  reform  to  prevail.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  DICK  HOWARD,  SEC- 
RETARY OF  SOUTH  DAKOTA  DE- 
PARTMENT OF  TRANSPOR- 
TATION 

•  Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  Fed- 
eral highway  legislation  is  always  a 
struggle.  It  is  difficult  to  determine 
how  best  to  apportion  highway  funds  to 
the  various  States.  We  are  indeed  for- 
tunate that  smaller  States  were  led  in 
the  recent  congressional  highway  de- 
bate by  Dick  Howard,  the  secretary  of 
South  Dakota's  Transportation  De- 
partment. Dick  Howard's  leadership 
helped  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives   fashion    a    highway    bill 


that  is  balanced,  far  reaching,  and 
most  of  all,  fair. 

Dick  Howard  played  a  pivotal  role  in 
organizing  and  preparing  small  and 
rural  States  for  the  1991  highway  bill 
debate.  Secretary  Howard  personally 
devoted  hundreds  of  hours  to  informing 
other  States  of  efforts  by  donor  States 
to  end  the  donor/donee  apportionment 
relationship.  In  the  1991  battle,  donor 
States  argued  that  the  relationship 
was  unfair  to  them— that  their  States 
were  being  shortchanged  by  the  sys- 
tem. Secretary  Howard  organized 
donee  States  to  demonstrate  effec- 
tively to  Congress  that  this  assertion 
lacked  a  practical  foundation. 

Mr.  President,  the  long  stretches  of 
highway  in  South  Dakota  benefit  all 
Americans.  Our  national  economy  de- 
pends on  the  connecting  highways  in 
South  Dakota  and  other  Midwestern 
States.  Those  roads  transport  the  prod- 
ucts of  east  coast  and  west  coast  busi- 
nesses, and  facilitate  tourism  travel 
throughout  the  United  States.  The  key 
point  Secretary  Howard  and  his  coali- 
tion of  small  States  demonstrated  is 
that  our  highways  in  South  Dakota  are 
used  as  connectors  of  the  Nation.  They 
do  not  exist  simply  for  the  benefit  of 
South  Dakotans,  for  example. 

Mr.  Howard's  work  with  other  States 
and  Congress  ensured  that  South  Da- 
kota received  the  funds  required  to 
meet  its  unique  transportation  needs, 
while  giving  all  States  the  flexibility 
to  use  Federal  funds  in  the  most  effi- 
cient way  possible.  Dick  Howard  de- 
serves the  appreciation  and  congratula- 
tions of  all  smaller  States  for  a  job 
well  done.* 


THE  INSTALLATION  OF  DANIEL  A. 
CRONIN  AS  ARCHBISHOP  OF 
HARTFORD,  NEW  HAVEN.  AND 
LITCHFIELD  COUNTIES 

•  Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  welcome  Archbishop  Daniel  A. 
Cronin  to  the  Catholic  Archdiocese  of 
Hartford.  Archbishop  Cronin  was  in- 
stalled at  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Joseph 
on  Wednesday,  January  29,  as  the  new 
prelate  of  223  parishes  and  over  800,000 
Roman  Catholics  within  the  Hartford, 
Litchfield,  and  New  Haven  Counties. 
Archbishop  Cronin  filled  the  vacancy 
created  last  year  by  the  death  of  the 
much-admired  Archbishop  John  F. 
Whealon. 

Archbishop  Cronin's  career  with  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  has  been  re- 
markable for  its  modesty,  commit- 
ment, and  devotion  to  God.  After  at- 
tending Catholic  schools  and  graduat- 
ing from  the  seminary  in  1952,  Cronin 
achieved  his  doctorate  in  moral  theol- 
ogy while  in  Rome.  His  priesthood  in  a 
quiet  community  in  Massachusetts  was 
interrupted  when  his  ordinary  bishop, 
then— Archbishop  Cushing  of  Boston, 
offered  Cronin  a  post  at  a  church  em- 
bassy in  Addis  Ababa,  Ethiopia.  Cronin 
accepted  Cushing's  challenge  of  explor- 


ing his  vocation  in  such  a  remote  prov- 
ince. Cardinal  Cushing  later  called 
Cronin,  by  then  a  seasoned  papal  dip- 
lomat, to  Rome  as  his  auxiliary  bishop. 

Daniel  Cronin  rose  humbly  to  his 
current  post  in  Hartford;  his  friends 
claim  he  was  never  a  climber,  just  a 
man  who  loved  God  above  all  else.  The 
oldest  of  four  boys  in  an  Irish- Amer- 
ican family,  Daniel  remembers  his 
childhood  with  the  fondness  of  a  loving 
son  and  brother.  While  his  father 
worked  as  a  building  contractor  in 
Cambridge,  MA,  his  mother  stayed 
close  to  hearth  and  home,  embuing  his 
family  life  with  a  security  and  continu- 
ity whose  moral  resonance  affects 
Archbishop  Cronin  today.  Observing  a 
direct  relationship  between  the  integ- 
rity and  holiness  of  family  life  and  the 
integrrity  and  holiness  of  society.  Arch- 
bishop Cronin's  vision  of  his  spiritual 
agenda  in  Hartford  derives  in  large 
part  from  the  lessons  of  love  and  fam- 
ily unity  of  his  childhood. 

Though  he  has  yet  to  articulate  a 
specific  approach  to  his  role  as  arch- 
bishop of  Hartford,  having  spent  21 
years  as  bishop  of  Fall  River,  MA, 
Archbishop  Cronin  is  quick  to  recog- 
nize the  spiritual  dearth  afflicting  soci- 
ety. His  mission  in  Hartford  vrill  be  in- 
spired by  the  500-year  anniversary  of 
the  introduction  of  evangelical  Chris- 
tianity to  the  New  World— a  symbolic 
opportunity  for  Catholics  to  reclaim 
their  faith  and  rediscover  their  spir- 
ituality. 

Hartford  and  all  of  Connecticut  Is 
fortunate  to  embrace  a  new  spiritual 
leader  with  the  experience,  charm,  and 
frank  goodness  of  Daniel  A.  Cronin.  In 
these  hard  times,  individuals  like 
Archbishop  Cronin.  who  generate  a 
spirit  of  fortitude,  generosity,  and  opti- 
mism and  whose  messages  carry  prom- 
ises of  renewal  and  redemption,  inspire 
us  to  confront  the  challenges  of  tomor- 
row with  grace  and  dignity  and  remind 
us  all  of  the  grander  purpose  of  our  hu- 
manity.* 


SUPPORTING  THE  SUSPENSION  OF 
THE  FORCIBLE  RETURN  OF  HAI- 
TIAN NATIONALS 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  cosponsor  S.  2185.  Haitians  have  long 
lived  in  fear  of  their  lives.  To  send 
them  back  to  Haiti,  under  the  present 
conditions,  is  wrong.  For  that  reason.  I 
am  cosponsoring  this  bill  to  suspend 
the  forcible  repatriation  of  Haitian  na- 
tionals. 

To  return  these  helpless  refugees  is 
an  unconscionable  and  deplorable  act. 
The  continuing  climate  of  obscene  vio- 
lence in  Haiti  makes  their  return  equal 
to  a  sentence  of  death.  What  more  evi- 
dence do  we  need  of  the  conditions  fac- 
ing all  Haitians  than  the  recent  assas- 
sination attempt  against  Rene  Theo- 
dore, the  man  many  expected  to  be- 
come the  next  Prime  Minister. 

We  must  support  those  fleeing  op- 
pression for  the  shores  of  democracy. 
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mUst  stand  with  democracy  and 

totalitarianism.  The  forced  re- 

r  the  Haitian  refugees  is  wrong 

suspension  is  the  only  way  to 

tragedy. 

Haitian  people  need  and  deserve 

.  We  cannot  now  force  Hai- 

nf  tionals  wishing  to  remain  in  the 

States  to  return  to  Haiti.  Let  us 

wtiat   is  both   right   and   just  and 

laitlan  nationals  to  remain  here. 

my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  co- 

this  bill.* 
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WELLSTONE.   Mr.   President,   I 

ui^e  my  colleagues  to  support 

emergency   legislation   intro- 

last  night  to  suspend  the  forced 

of  Haitian  refugees  from 

fafcility  at  Guantanamo  Bay.  The 

wpuld  also  require  a  Presidential 

;ation  that  any  future  repatri- 

are  safe  and  meet  a  number  of 

conditions  relating  to  the 

and  security  of  Haitian  refugees. 

beVeve  this  brief  reprieve  is  the  ab- 

minimum  amount  of  time  re- 

to  gain  better  information  on 

uation  on  the  ground  in  Haiti. 

I  believe  the  term  of  this  sus- 

should  be  longer  than  simply  2 

to  give  us  time  to  develop  a 

to  handle  this  crisis.   But  at 

;his  will   halt  immediately   the 

repatriations;  we  can  extend  the 

period  later  if  necessary. 

5  years  we  here  in  the  United 

have  supported  the  Haitian  peo- 

they  have  struggled  to  build  a 

society  free  from  the  vio- 

abuse,    and    desperate    poverty 

plagued  that  nation  for  dec- 

liider  the  Duvalier  regime  and  in 

-Duvalier  era. 

a  gecko  climbing  along  walls 
with  shards  of  glass  which  pro- 
he    wealthy    elite    of    Port-au- 
the  Haitian  people  have  picked 
vay  down  the  democratic  path, 
to  avoid  a  return  to  the 
shards  of  a  new  dictatorship.  In 
S  iptember,  that  goal  was  thwarted 
ruihless  military  thugs  who  over- 
the  duly  elected  government  of 
Aristide  and  installed  their 
junta. 

the  Bush  administration 
that   it   was   preparing   to 
economic  sanctions  imposed 
November  in  cooperation  with  the 
of     American      States. 
Bush  signaled  his  intention 
allfcw  the  politically  powerful  as- 
industry     operators     there — 
owned  by  Americans — to  export 
ir^port  goods  to  and  from  the  Unit- 
Today's   Washington   Post 
that   this   decision    appears   to 
>een  made  over  the  vigorous  ob- 
of  the  Secretary  General  of  the 


has 


po  it 


successfully  to  negotiate  the  restora- 
tion of  Aristide's  democratically  elect- 
ed government.  During  that  time, 
thousands  of  Haitian  refugees  have 
taken  to  the  seas  in  rickety  and  unsafe 
vessels — sometimes  even  in  old  tires — 
fleeing  a  climate  of  fear,  intimidation, 
and  sometimes  brutal  repression  by 
agents  of  the  Haitian  security  forces 
and  the  remnants  of  the  Ton  Ton 
Macoutes,  the  former  militia  of  the 
Duvalier  regime. 

Prompted  by  an  emergency  request 
from  President  Bush,  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  several  days  a.go  took  action 
which  gave  the  Bush  administration 
temporary  authority  to  forcibly  repa- 
triate Haitians  pending  a  decision  by 
the  Federal  courts  on  the  merits  of  ref- 
ugee advocates'  claims  about  the  inter- 
view process.  In  my  view,  the  legal  pre- 
sumption here  should  be  in  favor  of  the 
safety  and  security  of  these  refugees, 
not  in  preventing  asylum  claims. 

As  negotiations  with  OAS  represent- 
atives have  dragged  on  over  the  past  3 
months,  the  administration  should 
have  been  delivering  the  same  consist- 
ent message  to  elements  within  the 
Haitian  Armed  Forces  responsible  for 
the  coup  that  President  Bush  has  used 
elsewhere:  This  will  not  stand.  I  do  not 
believe  this  message  has  yet  been  con- 
veyed strongly  enough  by  high-level 
U.S.  officials. 

Reports  of  continuing  violence  and 
repression  in  Haiti  require  us  to  tempo- 
rarily protect  Haitians  unwilling  to  re- 
turn out  of  fear  for  their  lives  and 
those  of  their  families.  Forcibly  repa- 
triating these  refugees  without  taking 
seriously  their  asylum  claims  makes  a 
mockery  of  U.S.  refugee  policy  and  of 
our  values.  As  Haiti's  principal  trading 
partner,  and  as  a  supporter  of  the  eco- 
nomic embargo  which  is  making  life 
very  difficult  for  ordinary  Haitians,  the 
United  States  has  a  special  obligation 
to  provide  temporary  safe  haven  to 
these  refugees. 

I  commend  Immigration  and  Refugee 
Affairs  Subcommittee  Chairman  Ken- 
nedy on  this  effort,  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues join  me  in  supporting  this 
emergency  temporary  reprieve  for  Hai- 
tian refugees.* 
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over  3  months,  the  Organization 
Anjerican  States  has  attempted  un- 


CORRECTING  TECHNICAL  ERRORS 
IN  H.R.  3866 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  268,  mak- 
ing corrections  in  H.R.  3866. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  con- 
current resolution  will  be  stated  by 
title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  268) 
to  correct  technical  errors  in  the  enrollment 
of  the  bill  H.R.  3866. 

.^.MENDMENT  NO.  1571 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  send  an  amendment 
to  the  desk  on  behalf  of  Senator  Ste- 
vens. 


The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 

clerk  will  report. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Simpson], 

for  Mr.   Stevens,   proposes  an  amendment 

numbered  1571. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

strike  all  on  page  3,  lines  6  through  24. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  (No.  1571)  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  concur- 
rent resolution,  as  amended. 

The  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res.  268),  as  amended,  was  agreed  to. 


MEASURE  READ  THE  FIRST 
TIME— S.  2199 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  by  request, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  S.  2199, 
just  introduced  by  Mr.  Simpson,  be 
read  for  the  first  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  clerk  will  read  the  bill 
for  the  first  time. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  bill  (S.  2199)  to  provide  for  the  protection 
of  Haitian  nationals  with  a  well-founded  fear 
of  persecution,  to  provide  for  the  orderly  re- 
turn of  those  Haitian  nationals  without  such 
a  fear,  and  to  discourage  the  departure  by 
boat  of  those  Haitians  who  are  unlikely  to 
qualify  for  refugee  status. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  bill  be  read  the 
second  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  object  to 
any  further  proceedings  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  lay  over  1  legislative  day  pursuant 
to  rule  XIV. 

The  Senator  from  California. 


OZONE  DEPLETION  OVER  NORTH 
AMERICA 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  our 
U.S.  global  environmental  policy  has 
been  a  just-say-no  policy  in  this  admin- 
istration. Although  the  President  has 
talked  about  being  a  leader  in  global 
environmental  policy,  in  reality  he  has 
been  a  laggard.  While  other  nations 
have  moved  forward,  this  administra- 
tion has  held  back.  When  bold  action  is 
demanded,  this  administration  sits  and 
waits  and  says  it  wants  to  study  the 
Issue  some  more. 


This  week,  NASA  scientists  released 
alarming  new  data  about  the  potential 
for  a  new  hole  in  the  ozone  layer.  This 
one  stretching  over  densely  populated 
areas  of  the  Northern  Hemisphere,  in- 
cluding parts  of  New  England,  is  a  seri- 
ous threat.  The  scientists  found  the 
data  so  alarming,  the  highest  level  of 
ozone-destroying  chemicals  ever  de- 
tected anywhere  around  the  world, 
that  they  released  the  data  well  before 
they  fully  completed  their  study. 

Significant  ozone  depletion  like  that 
described  by  the  NASA  scientists 
means  increased  exposure  of  the  popu- 
lation— many,  many  people,  millions  of 
people — to  higher  levels  of  harmful  ra- 
diation. This,  in  turn,  leads  to  in- 
creased incidences  of  skin  cancer,  cata- 
racts, and  suppression  of  the  human 
immune  system,  leading  to  all  sorts  of 
potential  afflictions. 

For  years  we  have  known  of  the  ex- 
istence of  a  hole  in  the  ozone  layer 
over  the  South  Pole.  This  new  discov- 
ery confirms  that  ozone  depletion  is 
not  limited  to  the  polar  regions  but  it 
is  also  thinning  over  the  rest  of  the 
globe. 

Scientists  have  been  warning  us  of 
the  potential  catastrophes  that  this 
can  bring  for  years;  yet  this  adminis- 
tration has  failed  to  heed  those 
warnings.  Despite  the  accumulating 
evidence,  this  administration  still  ad- 
vocates a  wait-and-see  policy  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  failure  to  take  strong 
action  now  will  most  likely  result  in 
irreversible  damage  later. 

Even  before  this  week's  startling  an- 
nouncement, the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  estimated  that  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  damaging  radiation  that 
could  filter  through  a  weakened  ozone 
layer,  we  may  see  as  many  as  12  mil- 
lion additional  skin  cancer  cases  and 
perhaps  200,000  more  deaths.  Those 
numbers  must  now  be  revised  upward 
to  reflect  the  growing  severity  of  the 
problem. 

The  environmental  news  is  grim,  and 
each  time  new  data  is  released  the 
news  gets  grimmer.  The  American  peo- 
ple are  concerned,  but  the  President  is 
nowhere  to  be  seen. 

To  address  this  emergency,  we  need  a 
President  that  gives  the  environment 
more  attention  than  just  lipservice.  We 
simply  do  not  have  the  luxury  of  time 
to  just  study  the  issue.  By  the  time  we 
reach  scientific  consensus  on  each  and 
every  point  it  will  be  too  late  to  stop 
the  devastating  consequences  that 
ozone  depletion  will  cause.  Even  if 
today,  we  stopped  all  use  of  CFC's  our 
upper  atmosphere  would  not  return  to 
its  previous  health  for  80  years. 

Despite  all  of  this  new  evidence,  the 
man  that  calls  himself  the  environ- 
mental President  has  remained  silent. 
By  failing  to  take  appropriate  action 
based  on  well-substantiated,  well-docu- 
mented scientific  evidence,  the  Presi- 
dent is  allowing  an  environmental 
threat  to  become  an  environmental  ca- 
tastrophe. 


Section  606  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  re- 
quires the  President  to  accelerate  the 
scheduled  phaseout  CFC's  and  similar 
chemicals  when  new  evidence  suggests 
that  such  action  is  necessary  to  pro- 
tect human  health  or  the  environment. 
That  new  evidence  is  abundantly  clear. 

The  amendment  being  offered  by  my 
colleague.  Senator  Gore,  which  I  have 
cosponsored  is  straightforward.  All  it 
does  is  to  call  on  the  President  to  en- 
force the  existing  law.  The  time  has 
come  for  us  to  act. 

Its  not  too  late  to  take  out  an  insur- 
ance policy  against  ozone  depletion. 
Accelerating  the  phaseout  of  JFC's  is  a 
small  premium  to  pay  for  insurance 
against  a  global  catastrophe  that  could 
take  hundreds  of  thousands  of  lives. 

Now  that  the  cold  war  is  over,  Mr. 
Bush  needs  to  focus  his  attention  on  an 
equally  threatening  catastrophe  that 
could  befall  us.  One  potentially  as  dis- 
astrous as  the  nuclear  threat  we  faced 
in  the  past.  We  must  act  now — nothing 
less  than  this  fragile  globe  and  life  as 
we  know  it  hangs  in  the  balance. 


ORDERS  FOR  TOMORROW 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  recess  until  8:45  a.m.,  Thurs- 
day, February  6;  that  following  the 
Prayer,  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings 
be  deemed  approved  to  date;  and  that 
the  time  for  the  two  leaders  be  re- 
served for  their  use  later  in  the  day; 
that  there  then  be  a  period  for  morning 
business  not  to  extend  beyond  10  a.m., 
with  Senators  permitted  to  speak 
therein,  with  the  listed  Senators  recog- 
nized to  speak:  Senator  Nunn  for  up  to 
30  minutes;  Senators  Bentsen  and 
LUGAR  for  up  to  15  minutes  each;  Sen- 
ator Graham  from  Florida  up  to  10 
minutes;  and  Senator  Simpson  for  up  to 
5  minutes;  and  that  at  10  a.m.  the  Sen- 
ate resume  consideration  of  S.  2166,  the 
energy  bill,  with  the  Gore  amendment 
pending. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS  UNTIL  TOMORROW  AT  8:45 
A.M. 


OFFICER.    Under 
the  Senate  stands 


The  PRESIDING 
the  previous  order, 
in  recess. 

Thereupon,  the  Senate  at  7:28  p.m., 
recessed  until  tomorrow,  Thursday, 
February  6,  1992,  at  8:45  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 
Executive   nominations   received   by 
the  Senate,  February  5,  1992: 

IN  THE  COAST  GUARD 

THE  FOLLOWING  OFFICERS  OF  THE  U.S.  COAST  GUARD 
FOR  APPOINTMENT  TO  THE  GRADE  OF  REAR  ADMIRAL: 

GREGORY  A   PENINGTON 
PAUL  E.  VERSAW 


WILUAM  C.  DONNEIX 


FOREIGN  SERVICE 

THE    FOLLOWING-NAMED   CAREER   MEMBERS   OF   THE 
SENIOR  FOREIGN  SERVICE  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  AG- 


RICULTURE  FOR   PROMOTION  IN  THE  SENIOR   FOREIGN 
SERVICE  TO  THE  CLASSES  INDICATED 

CAREER  MEMBERS  OF  THE  SENIOR  FOREIGN  SERVICE 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA.  CLASS  OF  CAREER 
MINISTER: 

GEORGE  J.  POPE.  OF  VIRGINIA 
BRYANT  H  WADSWORTH.  OF  NEVADA 

CAREER  MEMBER  OF  THE  SENIOR  FOREIGN  SERVICE 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA.  CLASS  OF  CAREER 
MINISTER-COUNSELOR: 

CHRISTOPHER  E  OOLDTHWAIT,  OF  NEW  YORK 

THE  FOLLOWING-NAMED  CAREER  MEMBER  OF  THE 
FOREIGN  SERVICE  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRI- 
CULTURE FOR  PROMOTION  INTO  THE  SENIOR  FOREIGN 
SERVICE.  AND  FOR  APPOINTMENT.  AS  CONSULAR  OFFI- 
CER AND  SECRETARY  IN  THE  DIPLOMATIC  SERVICE.  AS 
INDICATED: 

CAREER  MEMBER  OF  THE  SENIOR  FOREIGN  SERVICE 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA.  CLASS  OF  COUN- 
SELOR. AND  CONSULAR  OFFICER  AND  SECRETARY  IN 
THE  DIPLOMATIC  SERVICE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF 
AMERICA: 

ROBERT  H.  STRONG.  OF  FLORIDA 

IN  THE  AIR  FORCE 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  OFFICERS  FOR  APPOINTMENT 
TO  THE  GRADE  OF  MAJOR  GENERAL  UNDER  THE  PROVl. 
SIONS  OF  TTTLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SECTION  «M 

To  be  major  general 

BRIG.  GEN.  JAY  D.  FLUME.  JR..  «i-tO-*iab.  REGULAR  AIR 

FORCE 
BRIG.  GEN.   ROY   D     BRIOCBB.  JR..  S*-M-«l».   REGULAR 

AIR  FORCE 
BRIG    GEN    PATRICK  P    CARUANA.  1W-3I-MB1.  REGULAR 

AIR  FORCE 
BRIG    GEN     STEPHEN   P.   CONDON.   S0»-43-STI4.   REGULAR 

AIR  FORCE 
BRIG.   GEN.  GARY  L.  CURTIN.  »4-«S-73in.  RSOULAR  AIR 

FORCE 
BRIG.  GEN   KENNETH  E.  EICKMANN.  4S6-73-.23aa.  REGULAR 

AIR  FORCE 
BRIG.  GEN.   PHILLIP  J     FORD.   «e-«4-<3SS.  REGULAR  AIR 

FORCE 
BRIG   GEN.  CARL  E.  FRANKUN.  4M-5I-.US1.  REGULAR  AIR 

FORCE 
BRIG    GEN.  JOHN  C.  ORIPnTH.  U»-M-12ti.  REGULAR  AIR 

FORCE 
BRIG   GEN  OTTO  K    HABEDANK.  il6-t*-ftM.  REGULAR  AIR 

FORCE 
BRIG    GEN   DONALD  J.  HARLIN.  0aS-»-3S32.  REGULAR  AIR 

FORCE 
BRIG    GEN.  JAMES  L    HOBSON.  JR..  41»-S3-790«.  REGULAR 

AIR  FORCE 
BRIG.  GEN.  C    JEROME  JONES.  2»40-SSIl.  REGULAR  AIR 

FORCE 
BRIG    GEN    NICHOLAS  B   KEHOE  01.  06&-3»-331S.  REGULAR 

AIR  FORCE 
BRIO  GEN  ROBERT  E  UNHARD.  09J-«>-92ie,  REGULAR  AIR 

FORCE 
BRIG    GEN.   MICHAEL  D.  MOGINTY.  XXX-XX-XXXX.  REGULAR 

AIR  FORCE 
BRIG.  GEN   RICHARD  B.  MYERS.  ia»-43-7ae2.  REGULAR  AIR 

FORCE 
BRIG    GEN.  PHILIP  W    N-UBER.  516-M-«386,  REGULAR  AIR 

FORCE 
BRIG.  GEN   EVERETT  H.  PRATT.  JR..  XXX-XX-XXXX.  REGULAR 

AIR  FORCE 
BRIG    GEN    GLENN  A.  FROPrTT  IL  >a6-60-0893.  REGULAR 

AIR  FORCE 
BRIG    GEN.   RONALD  N    RUNNING.   XXX-XX-XXXX.   REGULAR 

AIR  FORCE 
BRIG.  GEN.  GARRY  A.  SCHNELZER.  aS-36-(6S0.  REGULAR 

AIR  FORCE 
BRIG     GEN.    PAUL   E.    STEIN.    XXX-XX-XXXX.    REGULAR   AIR 

FORCE 
BRIG   GEN.  RALPH  O.  TOURINO.  XXX-XX-XXXX.  REGULAR  AQt 

FORCE 

IN  THE  AIR  FORCE 

THE  FOLLOWING  AIR  NATIONAL  GUARD  OF  THE  US  OF- 
FICERS FOR  PROMOTION  IN  THE  RESERVE  OF  THE  AIR 
FORCE  LTJDER  THE  PROVISIONS  OF  SECTIONS  5«  AND 
8379.  TrrLE  10.  OF  THE  UNTrED  STATES  CODE  PRO- 
MOTIONS MADE  UNDER  SECTION  8379  AND  CONFIRMED  BY 
THE  SENATE  UNDER  SECTION  593  SHALL  BEAR  AN  EFFEC- 
TIVE DATE  ESTABLISHED  IN  ACCORDANCE  WITH  SEC- 
TION 8374.  TTTLE  10  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  CODE 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

LINE  OF  THE  AIR  FORCE 

MAJ.  GARNETT  T.  ALEXANDER  JR..  2a6-71-7»«.  6  OCT  91 

MAJ.  FREDERICK  L  ASHLER.  47S-64-2242.  23  OCT  91 

MAJ  JAMES  D  BLAZEY.  XXX-XX-XXXX.  6  OCT  91 

MAJ   DAVID  B.  CASE^'.  XXX-XX-XXXX.  29  SEP  91 

MAJ.  DOUGLAS  K  DAMON.  005-46-42S7.  7  OCT  91 

MAJ   RICHARD  H.  HARVEY.  XXX-XX-XXXX.  29  SEP  91 

MAJ.  RICHARD  W   HAWKINS.  XXX-XX-XXXX.  21  OCT  91 

MAJ   KENNETH  A   IRLAND.  XXX-XX-XXXX.  5  OCT  91 

MAJ   KENNETH  J  JAEGER.  XXX-XX-XXXX.  16  AUG  91 

MAJ   LARRY  L.  KEMP.  XXX-XX-XXXX,  4  OCT  91 

MAJ   CHRISTOPHER  J   KINSLER.  XXX-XX-XXXX.  27  SEP  91 

MAJ.  JAMES  D  .MARLOWE,  XXX-XX-XXXX.  9  OCT  91 

MAJ   VERNON  C  MCCANN.  XXX-XX-XXXX,  8  OCT  91 

MAJ   WILLIAM  M   SIZEMORE,  XXX-XX-XXXX,  5  OCT  91 

MAJ   FRA.VK  L  STAHL,  29O-4(W066.  20  SEP  91 

MAJ   ROBERT  M   STONESTREET,  XXX-XX-XXXX.  6  OCT  K 
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MAJ 

MikJ 
MAJ 


DA\  D 
WIL  JAM 


MAJ.  BUD  OIE 


MAJ. 
MAJ. 
MAJ. 


MIC  [A£L 


N.  BROTHTRS,  J45-7V13M.  i  OCT  »1 
I,  O.  MORRIS.  XXX-XX-XXXX.  18  OCT  91 
R.  RUDY.  283-30-34«3.  22  JUN  91 

NURSE  CORPS 


MAJ.  CARt>L  ANN  FAUSONE.  2M-M-9044.  a  JUL  (1 
DENTAL  CORPS 


MAJ.  JOK  I 

MAJ 

MAJ 


ANE  tEW 


r   MONTICELLO.  37»-«4-7310.  24  AUG  91 
A   STANYA.  27J-S4-387*,  21  SEP  91 
FRANCIS  H.  ZECK  JR..  23i-M-4395.  5  OCT  91 

IN  THE  ARMY 


THS  FOLLOWINO  named  ARMY  NATIONAL  GUARD  OF 
THE  0  8.  '  FFICERS  FOR  PROMOTION  IN  THE  RESERVE  OF 
THE  ARM  r  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES.  UNDER  THE  PROVI- 
SIONS OF  ITTLE  10.  use.  SECTIONS  583l  Al:  AND  33K: 
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A.  VONKAENEL.  l«3-33-9at.  21  SEP  91 
H  WASHBURN.  41l-a3-US6.  9  OCT  91 
E.  WIEOAND.  33B-40-943J.  «  OCT  9) 

CHAPLAIN  CORPS 

FIT  M.  HICKS.  513-4a-0619.  23  SEP  91 
:  D.  HONAN.  XXX-XX-XXXX.  30  SEP  91 


MEDICAL  CORPS 


ARMY  PROMOTION  LIST 

To  be  colonel 

BRUNDAOE.  L.UCIEN  A  .  tJ4-«)-7391 
CATALANOTTE.  JOHN  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
HUBER.  DONALD  M   S01-43-a)7S 
SEXTON.  HUGH  D  JR..  421-SO-3a2S 

MEDICAL  CORPS 

To  be  colonel 

ZSLUFF.  OARY  R.  SZT-M-JSll 

ARMY  PROMOTION  LIST 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

BLAKEMORE.  TERRY  O..  4(»-70-.'089 
BUCHANAN.  MORRIS  R..  306-4S-5«<ll 
CAIRER.  JOHN  L  JR  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
CHI8MAN.  JAMES  H   II  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
CHRISTENSEN.  CRAIG  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
DIVELBIESS.  JAMES  R..  217-S«-16a7 
GAINES.  JOE  R.  JR  .  41S-73-3M3 
HILLMAN.  LARRY  R  .  51S-4i-«843 
JOHNSON.  THOMAS  E  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
KELLY.  KENNETH  M  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MATLOCK.  STANLEY  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 


RICHARDSON.  ANDREW  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
RIVERA   ANGEL  M..  196-43-9*38 
SPARINGA.  WAYNE  A  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
T^'ER.  GARY  8  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
WAITE.  PAUL  R..  564-73- 1»71 
WILUNOHAM.  JOE  D  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 

CHAPLAIN  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

BRENNAN.  EUGENE  P  .  4(»-4»-8543 
MILBUHY.  MARVTN  T  .  0a&-34-<216 
MURRAY.  TERRY  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
OERTLY.  JAY  C  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
TAYLOR  ROBERT  H.  416-S6-79S2 

DENTAL  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

ORSiNI.  JAMES  A..  43O4»-90ni« 

MEDICAL  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

GREENE.  JAMES  S..  573-!«-64a9 

JACK.  DAVID  B  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 

RORES.  CHRISTOPHER  T  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— Wed/icsday,  February  5,  1992 


The  House  met  at  1  p.m.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Speaker  pro  tem- 
pore [Mr.  HOYER]. 


DESIGNATION  OF  SPEAKER  PRO 
TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  House  the  following  commu- 
nication from  the  Speaker. 

Washington.  DC. 

February  5,  7992. 
I  hereby  desiernate  the  Honorable  Steny  H. 
HOYER  to  act  as  Speaker  pro  tempore  on  this 
day. 

Thomas  S.  Foley, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 


PRAYER 


The  Chaplain,  Rev.  James  David 
Ford,  D.D.,  offered  the  following  pray- 
er: 

Enlighten  us,  O  loving  God,  in  ways 
that  lift  our  hearts  above  any  self-in- 
terest and  give  us  renewed  zeal  to  cele- 
brate the  gift  of  new  life  and  the  prom- 
ise of  a  new  day.  Bind  our  broken  world 
with  the  spirit  of  reconciliation  and 
endow  the  homes  of  the  land  with  hope 
for  tomorrow  and  inspiration  for  today. 
Strengthen  those  who  grow  in  the  bond 
of  love  and  who  are  nurtured  in  grace 
that  they  will  be  righteous  in  all 
things  and  their  names  will  be  known 
in  the  book  of  life.  This  is  our  earnest 
prayer.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House 
his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  the  Jour- 
nal stands  approved. 


PLEDGE  OF  ALLEGIANCE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Darden]  to  lead  the 
House  in  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance. 

Mr.  DARDEN  led  the  Pledge  of  Alle- 
giance as  follows: 

I  pledge  allegiance  to  the  Flag  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  to  the  Repub- 
lic for  which  it  stands,  one  nation  under  God, 
indivisible,  with  liberty  and  justice  for  all. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Hallen.  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  has  passed  with 
amendment  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title: 


H.R.  4095.  An  act  to  Increase  the  number  of 
weeks  for  which  benefits  are  payable  under 
the  Emergency  Unemployment  Compensa- 
tion Act  of  1991.  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the  follow- 
ing title,  in  which  the  concurrence  of 
the  House  is  requested. 

S.  2184.  An  act  to  establish  the  Morris  K. 
Udall  Scholarship  and  Excellence  in  Na- 
tional Environmental  Policy  Foundation, 
and  for  other  purposes. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  THE  AMERICAN 
DREAM  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1992 

(Mr.  DARDEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  DARDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Ameri- 
ca's young  people  are  hurting.  Raised 
in  times  of  economic  prosperity,  they 
have  high  hopes  for  a  bright  future:  A 
satisfying  job,  a  couple  of  kids,  and  a 
home  of  their  own.  After  all,  that's 
how  their  parents  lived. 

Unfortunately,  for  most  young  Amer- 
icans, the  dream  of  owning  a  home  or 
starting  a  business  is  fading  into  the 
past,  and,  if  present  trends  continue, 
might  soon  be  just  a  distant  memory  of 
happier  times. 

The  1980's  saw  a  dramatic  decrease  in 
the  number  of  young  families  able  to 
buy  their  own  homes.  Homeownership 
rates  for  households  headed  by  those  in 
their  twenties  fell  from  43  percent  in 
1980  to  34  percent  in  1990.  While  61  per- 
cent of  those  age  30  to  34  owned  homes 
in  1980,  only  52  percent  of  that  age 
group  had  homes  of  their  own  in  1990.  If 
a  home  is  one's  castle,  most  young 
Americans  have  found  the  drawbridge 
closed  and  the  moat  too  wide  to  cross. 

America's  parents  are  also  suffering. 
We  expect  to  see  our  children  establish 
their  independence,  make  their  way  in 
the  world.  And  we  are  being  deprived  of 
this  joy  by  a  tax  system  that  penalizes 
our  efforts  to  assist  our  children. 

That  is  why  I  am  introducing  the 
American  Dream  Assistance  Act  of 
1992.  This  bill  would  assist  young  peo- 
ple and  the  parents  trying  to  help  them 
in  two  ways.  First,  this  bill  would 
allow  parents  to  withdraw  funds  pen- 
alty-free from  their  own  IRA's  to  help 
their  children  buy  a  first  home.  The 
bill  would  also  allow  those  young  peo- 
ple who  have  accumulated  funds  in 
their  own  IRA's  to  withdraw  their  IRA 
funds  penalty-free  for  a  first-time 
home  purchase. 

Second,  the  bill  would  overturn  a  rul- 
ing recently  issued  by  the  Internal 
Revenue    Service    that    could    subject 


parents  to  the  gift  tax  simply  for  guar- 
anteeing a  loan  taken  out  by  their  chil- 
dren. This  recent  IRS  private  letter 
ruling.  No.  9113009,  held  in  part  that  a 
parent's  unsecured  personal  guarantee 
of  a  child's  loan  was  a  gift  at  the  time 
of  the  guarantee,  and  therefore  subject 
to  the  gift  tax.  This  ruling  therefore 
jeopardizes  the  financial  security  of 
parents  who  guarantee  loans  to  chil- 
dren hoping  to  start  their  own  busi- 
ness, buy  their  own  house,  or  finance  a 
college  education.  Because  I  believe 
that  this  ruling  may  be  detrimental 
not  only  to  families,  but  also  to  small 
businesses  and  the  housing  market.  I 
have  also  called  upon  Ms.  Shirley  D. 
Peterson,  Commissioner  of  the  IRS,  to 
withdraw  this  ruling  immediately. 

I  am  introducing  this  bill  because  I 
believe  .that  one  of  America's  great 
strengths,  and  strongholds,  is  the 
American  family.  I  know  that  families 
will  want  to  work  together  to  ride  out 
these  tough  economic  times.  And.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  believe  that  the  law  should 
not  stand  in  the  way  of  one  generation 
helping  the  next  to  realize  the  Amer- 
ican dream. 


BIG-SPENDING  LIBERALS  ASK  FOR 
NEW  SPENDING 

(Mr.  BALLENGER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BALLENGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
big-spending  liberals  in  Congress  just 
don't  get  it. 

Less  than  2  years  after  the  liberal 
leadership  of  Congress  rammed  through 
the  biggest  tax  increase  in  American 
history,  extending  the  longest  reces- 
sion in  history,  they  are  now  back  at 
the  public  trough  for  more. 

I  quote  from  a  recent  Washington 
Post  article  entitled  "Congressional 
Liberals  Press  for  Spending  To  Remedy 
Recession."  The  article  says,  "Liberal 
Democrats  are  convinced  the  Govern- 
ment must  spend  its  way  out  of  the  re- 
cession." 

Mr.  Speaker,  liberals  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle  just  never  get  it.  The 
last  time  the  Democrats  occupied  the 
White  House,  their  tax  and  spend  poli- 
cies created  the  worst  recession  since 
the  Great  Depression.  Let  us  not  forget 
the  incredibly  high  inflation  of  12.5  per- 
cent, the  equally  high  21.5  percent 
prime  interest  rates,  the  9-percent  de- 
crease in  real  wages  during  1979  to  1981 
and  finally  the  stagflation  created  by 
the  last  Democrat  administration  with 
the  help  of  the  Democrat-controlled 
Congress. 


DThis  symbol  represents  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  D  1407  is  2:07  p.m. 
Matter  set  in  this  typeface  indicates  words  inserted  or  appended,  rather  than  spoken,  by  a  Member  of  the  House  on  the  floor. 
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No.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  do  not  need 
more  g  ovemment  bureaucracy  created 
by  the  liberals  in  Congress.  We  need  to 
adopt  I  he  Republican  errowth  package 
which  nil  create  millions  of  jobs,  and 
we  nee  1  to  adopt  that  growth  package 
immed  ately.  The  President's  March  20 
deadlir  e  is  a  good  target  date.  That's 
only  4':  days  from  now.  Let  us  pass  a 
good  :  lepublican  jobs  creation  bill 
right  npw 


THE  HRESroENT  SHOULD  PAY  HIS 
TAXES 
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TRAFICANT.   Mr.   Speaker,   the 

says  he  does  not  live  in  the 

louse  officially.  The  President 

i  ays     he     does     not     live     in 

officially.   The   Presi- 

that  he  officially  makes  his 

in  a  hotel  room  in  Houston, 

is  right.   The   old  Houston 

r#om  ploy. 

me  say  this.  Let  us  look  at 

Speaker.  He  saves  S25,(X)0  a 

there  is  no  State  income 

fexas. 

it   is   no    wonder   America   is 

when  you  have  such  big  tax 

you  could  drive  the  President 

them. 

gone  from  reading  his  lips, 

his  hips,  reading  the  want  ads, 

911,  and  now  I  think  it  is  time 

him  a  message  from  the  people 

Read  their  lips.  Pay  your 


throug:  I 

We 

readloc 

dialing 

to  send 
of  Mai  le 
taxes,  t  Qo. 

Mr.  £  peaker,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time 


IN  SUPPORT  OF  REPEAL  OF 
SOCIA]  -  SECURITY  EARNINGS  TEST 


ZIMMER  asked  and  was  given 
to  address  the  House  for  1 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 


4IMMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 

my  support  for  the  repeal  of 

Security  earnings  test. 

Repealing   the    test   is   regarded   by 

the  other  side  of  the  aisle  as 

o  the  rich.  In  fact,  the  earnings 

dl4:;rimlnates  against  those  senior 

who  must  work  to  supplement 

bfeneflts.  Other  forms  of  income 

pepsions  or  private  savings  plans 

counted  when  calculating  So- 

Se^urity  benefits.  People  who  rely 

to  supplement  their  Social  Se- 

hecks  can  still  receive  full  ben- 


who  were  not  in  a  position  to 
for  their  old  age  or  are  not  for- 
enough  to  receive  an  adequate 
pensioi  should  not  be  penalized  for  ex- 
ceeding an  arbitrary  income  level 
while  ;rying  to  maintain  a  decent 
standai  d  of  living. 

When  senior  citizens  earn  above  the 
limit,  ;  1  out  of  every  $3  of  their  usual 


benefit  check  is  withheld.  This  is  in  ef- 
fect a  33-percent  tax  on  their  Income 
that  someone  who  lives  off  investments 
does  not  have  to  pay. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  in  support  of  the  repeal  of  the 
earnings  test. 


THE  PRESIDENT  NEEDS  TO 
LISTEN 

(Ms.  DeLAURO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her  re- 
marks.) 

Ms.  DeLAURO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President  does  not  understand  the  pain 
this  country  is  in  or  the  plight  of  the 
working  middle  class.  He  is  out  of 
touch  with  the  needs  of  the  people  he 
governs. 

I  do  not  believe  he  does  not  care,  but 
if  he  does  not  listen  he  cannot  under- 
stand. 

A  month  ago,  in  the  face  of  massive 
layoffs  and  unemployment,  he  repeat- 
edly denied  that  there  was  a  recession; 
then  in  New  Hampshire  he  apologized 
for  handling  the  economy  badly  and 
said  he  would  produce  a  plan;  but  the 
proposal  he  offered  last  week  contained 
nothing  for  the  middle  class,  suggested 
substantial  cuts  in  Medicare,  and  de- 
manded tax  breaks  for  the  wealthy. 

This  President  has  been  out  of  touch 
too  long.  Yesterday  he  stood  amazed  by 
a  grocery  checkout  counter  that  reads 
bar  codes  and  registers  the  price  auto- 
matically. That  is  something  that  all 
of  us  average  Americans  got  used  to 
long  ago. 

Every  week  I  am  in  grrocery  stores 
talking  to  people  about  the  economy. 
They  are  worried  about  how  to  make 
ends  meet.  Their  concern  is  not  that 
groceries  are  easy  to  check  out,  but 
that  they  are  hard  to  pay  for — or  they 
cannot  pay  for  at  all. 

The  President  should  listen  to  the 
people.  They  want  some  relief.  They 
need  a  tax  cut  to  help  them  pay  their 
bills.  They  need  an  economic  recovery 
program  that  provides  them  with  jobs. 
And  they  need  a  President  who  will  lis- 
ten. 


TAKE  TAX  OFF  UNEMPLOYMENT 
BENEFITS 

(Mrs.  KENNELLY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks.) 

Mrs.  KENNELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
other  night  in  the  text  of  the  State  of 
the  Union  Message,  the  President 
thanked  those  in  uniform  for  what 
they  had  done  to  bring  about  the  peace. 
He  also  made  reference  to  those  who 
were  the  taxpayers,  who  paid  for  all 
these  things  that  we  have  built  and 
built  well. 

Unfortunately,  in  the  text  of  the 
State  of  the  Union  and  in  the  budget 
the  following  day,  there  was  no  men- 


tion of  those  people  who  built  these 
weapons  and  did  such  a  good  job.  I 
think  these  are  people  that  we  have  to 
think  about  today. 

We  welcome  the  peace.  We  welcome 
that  we  no  longer  have  the  Soviet 
Union,  but  we  have  to  pay  attention 
with  sophisticated  job  programs. 

D  1310 

We  have  to  pay  attention  to  the  re- 
search and  development  for  new  prod- 
ucts that  we  can  sell  around  the  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  suggestion  that 
I  think  we  could  do  very  quickly;  and 
that  is,  take  the  tax  off  of  unemploy- 
ment benefits.  These  people  who  have 
all  of  a  sudden  had  their  lives  thrown 
into  turmoil  need  every  penny  to  keep 
going.  I  would  suggest  we  no  longer  tax 
unemployment  benefits.  It  seems  ridic- 
ulous, if  you  are  trying  to  keep  going, 
to  have  to  pay  taxes  on  these  benefits. 
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GEORGE  BUSH'S  EXPOSURE  TO 
THE  REAL  WORLD 

(Ms.  PELOSI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her  re- 
marks.) 

Ms.  PELOSI.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week, 
the  President  expressed  his  surprise 
that  a  major  cause  of  our  cities'  prob- 
lems is  the  dissolution  of  the  family. 
This  week,  he  was  surprised  at  how 
grocery  stores  work.  His  amazement  at 
grocery  checkout  technology,  which  is 
at  least  10  years  old,  is  astonishing.  I 
look  forward  to  the  next  installment  in 
George  Bush's  exposure  to  the  real 
world.  There  are  many  other  lessons  he 
missed  about  life  over  the  past  10 
years,  including  the  impact  of  the 
Reagan-Bush  economic  policies  on  the 
middle  class  and  the  poor. 

A  while  ago,  the  President  said  he 
would  do  anything  to  get  reelected.  For 
many  people,  that  sounds  like  a  call  for 
extreme  measures.  For  George  Bush,  it 
translates  into  dabbling  in  the  world  of 
the  unknown  that  would  be  daily  expe- 
riences of  working  Americans. 

This  man  needs  to  live  in  reality,  not 
to  attempt  occasional  forays  into  it  to 
try  to  boost  his  reelection  chances.  His 
attempts  only  highlight  how  out  of 
touch  he  really  is. 

How  are  we  supposed  to  believe  in  an 
economic  proposal  from  a  man  who  has 
not  been  to  the  grocery  store  and 
whose  early  solution  to  the  economic 
problem  in  New  Hampshire  was  to  buy 
socks? 


RUSSIANS  FACE  SERIOUS  FAMINE 
WHILE  FOOD  CONTINUES  TO  BE 
STOCKPILED 

(Ms.  LONG  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her  re- 
marks.) 

Ms.  LONG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  ex- 
press my  concerns  about  recent  reports 


which  describe  the  sorry  state  of  our 
Government's  effort  to  ship  emergency 
food  to  the  Russian  people.  According 
to  reports,  the  United  States  has  yet  to 
actually  deliver  any  portion  of  the  ad- 
ministration's S165  million  food  pack- 
age. The  food  continues  to  be  stock- 
piled— some  of  it  rotting — in  our  Na- 
tion's ports.  Meanwhile,  millions  of 
Russians  face  the  serious  threat  of 
famine.  In  fact,  a  recent  economic  fore- 
cast predicts  that  basic  food  supplies 
will  begin  to  disappear  within  the  next 
3  weeks.  I  believe  it  is  critical  that 
these  delays  in  the  delivery  of  agricul- 
tural commodities  come  to  an  end. 

The  United  States  has  poured  tril- 
lions of  taxpayer  dollars  over  the  last 
45  years  into  defending  the  United 
States  from  a  Soviet  attack.  Now  we 
have  a  unique  opportunity  to  use  Unit- 
ed States  food  surpluses  that  will  help 
American  farmers  and  also  help  to  de- 
mocratize the  former  Soviet  Republics. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  upon  the  adminis- 
tration to  take  immediate  action  and 
get  this  food  delivered  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. 


SOLUTION  TO  THE  ECONOMY: 
MOVE  PRIMARY  DATES  TO  FEB- 
RUARY 29 

(Mr.  GEJDENSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  rcTTiBXks  ) 

Mr.  GEJDENSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  the  solution  to  the  economy:  We 
should  all  move  our  primary  dates  to 
February  29.  In  that  way  we  could  get 
the  administration  to  pay  attention  to 
the  plight  of  the  workers  in  each  of  our 
States.  It  seems  New  Hampshire,  which 
has  the  first  primary,  has  been  the  ben- 
eficiary of  a  number  of  Federal  pro- 
grams, infusions  of  funds  and  new  pro- 
grams that  the  administration  has  ini- 
tiated. 

In  Connecticut,  where  the  President 
has  no  plan,  where  the  President's  pro- 
gram has  already  created  the  an- 
nouncement of  as  many  as  4,000  layoffs 
from  one  company  alone,  we  seem  to  be 
abandoned. 

The  solution  is  clear:  I  am  going  to 
call  my  State  legislators,  my  speaker 
at  the  statehouse  and  the  President  pro 
tem  of  the  Senate  and  ask  them  to 
move  the  Connecticut  primary  date  to 
February  29,  and  maybe  we  can  get  the 
President  to  pay  attention  to  the 
workers  who  are  out  on  the  street 
without  jobs  in  my  State  as  well. 


JUNE  1,  1992,  KENTUCKY 
BICENTENNIAL  DAY 

(Mr.  MAZZOLI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June 
1,  1792,  President  George  Washington 
signed  the  Proclamation  admitting  my 


home  State  of  Kentucky  as  the  15th 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  dean  of  the  Ken- 
tucky delegation,  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Natcher]  has  intro- 
duced House  Joint  Resolution  121, 
which  designates  June  1,  1992,  as  Ken- 
tucky Bicentennial  Day. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  all  of  our  col- 
leagues to  sign  Mr.  Natcher's  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Kentucky's  reputation, 
my  home  State's  reputation,  needs  no 
burnishing.  We  are  the  home  of  argu- 
ably the  greatest  President  in  the  his- 
tory of  this  Republic,  Abraham  Lin- 
coln; also  the  12th  President,  Zachary 
Taylor;  several  vice  presidents,  includ- 
ing Alban  Barkley;  and  as  we  know 
very  well,  between  the  University  of 
Louisville  and  the  University  of  Ken- 
tucky, we  are  the  repository  of  seven 
NCAA  championships  in  basketball. 

My  hometown  of  Louisville  is  home 
of  the  "Greatest  Two  Minutes  in 
Sports,"  the  running  of  the  Kentucky 
Derby  every  first  Saturday  in  May. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  just  say  Ken- 
tucky is  a  beautiful  State,  a  scenic 
State,  a  very  friendly  State.  As  we  say 
back  home,  "Y'all  come  and  visit  Ken- 
tucky." But,  before  y'all  come  to  visit, 
sign  Mr.  Natcher's  resolution. 


HOUSE  LEADERSHIP  SHOULD 
ORDER  FULL-SCALE  INVESTIGA- 
TION OF  HOUSE  POST  OFFICE 

(Mr.  LEWIS  of  California  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, this  is  to  put  the  House  on  notice: 
It  is  my  intention  later  today  in  the 
debate  to  rise  to  a  question  of  privilege 
of  the  House. 

I  will  be  requesting  within  the  House 
that  we  have  a  full-scale  debate  on  my 
resolution,  which  would  create  an  inde- 
pendent, bipartisan  committee,  to  re- 
view some  of  the  problems  that  cur- 
rently are  casting  a  shadow  upon  this 
institution. 

Specifically,  it  would  call  for  a  bal- 
anced, bipartisan  committee  that  will, 
first,  have  the  responsibility  to  inves- 
tigate those  questions  that  are  cur- 
rently being  raised  about  the  House 
post  office,  questions  such  as  the  theft 
of  post  office  moneys  and/or  property 
by  post  office  employees;  the  use  and 
distribution  of  illegal  drugs  by  House 
post  office  employees;  the  coverup  of 
improper  or  illegal  conduct  by  post  of- 
fice employees  by  their  supervisors  or 
by  their  superiors. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  not  my  intention 
to  make  this  a  partisan  harangue,  but 
rather  provide  the  House  an  oppor- 
tunity for  a  full-scale  discussion  of  this 
matter. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  House  deserves  no 
less. 
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TEXAS  FARM  AND  RANCH  AWARD 
HONOREES 

(Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  participating  in  the 
presentation  of  the  third  annual  Fort 
Worth  Star-Telegram  Farm  and  Ranch 
Awards  on  January  10.  These  awards 
recognize  some  of  Texas'  most  skilled 
producers  and  marketers  of  food,  fiber, 
and  timber. 

More  than  1,100  people  were  nomi- 
nated by  other  farmers  and  ranchers, 
the  Texas  Agrricultural  Extension  Serv- 
ice, Texas  Tech  University,  Texas  A&M 
University,  the  Texas  Agricultural  Ex- 
periment Station,  agrribusinesses,  the 
Texas  Parks  and  Wildlife  Department, 
the  Texas  Department  of  Agriculture, 
and  others.  The  Star-Telegram  selects 
the  honorees  based  on  production, 
management,  and  marketing  criteria 
and  relies  on  the  advice  of  hundreds  of 
agricultural  experts. 

As  Worth  Wren,  Jr.,  the  farm  writer 
for  the  Star-Telegram,  pointed  out  in 
the  introduction  to  a  series  of  articles 
on  the  honorees: 

Texas  farmers  and  ranchers  may  have  been 
drawn  to  the  countryside  for  its  peaceful 
beauty,  cleaner  air  and  fresh  aroma  of 
newly-plowed  earth.  But  their  economic  sur- 
vival and  prosperity  have  required  intense 
management  and  a  willing'ness  to  adopt 
proven  technology,  adapt  tools  and  methods 
to  their  own  land  and  climate  and  retain  the 
best  practices  of  the  past. 

The  26  honorees  this  year  were: 

Peaches:  McKinney's  Sandyland 
Farms — Gary,  Sue.  and  Andrew  McKln- 
ney  and  family  of  Mexla. 

Citrus:  Jlramie  and  Barbara 
Steldlnger  of  Donna. 

Ranch  management:  Lazy  P  Ranch — 
Matthew  and  Evelyn  Johnson  and  fam- 
ily and  the  G.L.  Potter  Ranch  owners 
of  Crockett. 

Melons:  Andrew  and  Sue  Acuna  and 
family  of  Montague. 

Hay:  Kelly  and  Judy  Moore  and  fam- 
ily of  Vernon. 

Fish:  Redfish  Unlimited— David 
Maus,  Roy  O'Connor,  and  families  of 
Palacios. 

Rice:  Garrett  Farms — Jacko  and 
Nancy  Garrett  and  family  and  staff  of 
Danbury. 

Cotton:  Weldon  and  Ann  Rodgers  and 
family  of  Padacuh. 

Horticulture/nursery:  Womack's 

Nursery  Co.— Larry  Don,  Lajoice,  and 
Larry  Jim  Womack  and  families  and 
staff  of  De  Leon. 

Soybeans:  Carl  and  Cathy  Weets  and 
family  of  Cooper. 

Dairy  farming:  Eugene,  Jeanlne, 
Danny,  Michael,  and  Jeffrey  Norwood 
and  family  of  Star. 

Vegetables:  Smith  Potato  Inc.— Har- 
old, Faye,  David,  Patricia,  Danny,  and 
Becky  Smith,  and  Patricia  and  Randy 
Vines  and  families  of  Hart. 
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HOUSi;  POST  OFFICE  SCANDAL  IS 
ERO  )ING  EFFECTIVENESS  OF 
THIS    LEGISLATIVE  BODY 


ElIGGS  asked  and  was  given  per- 

to   address   the   House   for   1 

and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 


4IGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  guess  it  is 
that  I  follow,   I  suppose, 
gentleman  on  our  side  of  the 
he   gentleman   from   California 
L^wis]  as  the  conference  chairman 
I  have  reason  to  believe  that  it 
that  the  House  Post  Office  af- 
far  beyond  the  rather  sensa- 
Eu:counts  in  the  press  of  theft, 
,  fraud,  and  drug  dealing. 
Speaker.  I  believe  that  a  thor- 
ind    independent    investigation 
show  that  far  more  was  known 
these   activities  by   the   House 
leadership  than  has  been 
disclosed  to  date, 
what  has   been   presently   re- 
shows  this  is  not  merely  a  case 
'ew    errant    employees    helping 
to  the  company's  cash, 
there   are   sworn   statements 
Cbngressmen  and  House  employ- 
calhed  checks  improperly  at  the 
Does  your  local  post  office 
check? 
not  smell  of  complicity? 
:here  are  published  reports  that 
Service  internal  audit  was 
the  Speaker's  office  last  Sep- 
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tember.  Given  this  was  the  time  of  the 
House  bank  scandal,  would  it  not  make 
sense  for  a  scandal-sensitized  leader- 
ship in  this  body  to  order  a  House 
probe? 

Instead,  we  learn  that  the  House 
leadership  did  not  begin  to  look  into 
this  matter  until  just  this  month. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  on  you  to  com- 
mence an  independent  investigation 
without  further  delay  because  public 
confidence  in  this  institution  is  erod- 
ing with  every  passing  day. 


AMERICANS  ARE  AMONG  THE 
HARDEST  WORKING  PEOPLE  IN 
THE  WORLD 

(Mr.  MCCLOSKEY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  Japa- 
nese Prime  Minister  Miyazawa's  plane 
had  hardly  hit  the  runway  returning 
from  the  United  States  before  he  was 
glibly  bashing  American  workers  as  we 
all  know,  as  lacking  a  work  ethic. 

It  is  obvious  his  visit  did  not  include 
the  industrial  heartland  where  he  could 
have  met  thousands  of  skilled  workers 
who  are  forced  to  toil  at  multiple  jobs 
for  very  low  wages.  This  is  partially  be- 
cause of  our  administrations'  constant 
acquiescence  to  Japanese  imperial 
trade  policies. 

Is  he  going  to  tell  us  that  these 
Americans  are  lazy? 

Is  he  going  to  tell  us  that  6(X)  Ameri- 
cans showing  up  for  a  part-time 
Walmart  job  with  no  benefits  are  not 
interested  in  working? 
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Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent  first-rate 
treatment  of  this  trend  is  "The  Over- 
worked American:  The  Unexpected  De- 
cline of  Leisure,"  by  Juliet  B.  Schor. 
Ms.  Schor  points  out  that  a  number  of 
families  having  to  rely  on  two  incomes 
or  more  to  support  their  families  has 
increased.  The  length  of  the  average 
workweek  is  increasing,  and  the  length 
of  vacation  time  is  decreasing. 

No  doubt  such  observations  are  not 
important  to  one  Japanese  leader  after 
another  making  anti-American  and 
racist  comments. 


EXPORTING  AMERICAN  PRODUCTS: 
THE  CATERPILLAR  SUCCESS 

(Mr.  MICHEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
much  gloom  and  doom  reported  about 
America's  ability  to  compete  in  the 
world  market. 

But  Caterpillar,  Inc.,  with  head- 
quarters in  my  hometown  of  Peoria,  is 
proving  that  American  workers  can 
compete  and  succeed  in  exporting  qual- 
ity products. 


In  1991,  Cat  exports  reached  a  near 
record  $3.71  billion. 

Those  exports  accounted  for  19,5(X) 
jobs  in  the  United  States  and  an  addi- 
tional 39,000  jobs  at  Cat's  U.S.  suppli- 
ers. 

Fifty  percent  of  the  company's  total 
U.S.  production  went  to  exports. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  proof  Americans 
can  do  well  in  the  export  market. 

A  good  product,  sound  workmanship, 
imaginative  leadership — these  are  the 
qualities  that  build  jobs,  sell  products, 
and  demonstrate  American  know-how. 

I  salute  Cat's  workers  and  manage- 
ment. 

They  are  reminding  all  of  us  that 
when  we  put  our  minds  and  hearts  to 
it,  there's  nobody  in  the  world  who  can 
produce  and  export  better  products 
than  Americans. 


OUR  LEADERS  NEED  TO  BE 
EXPOSED  TO  REAL  LIFE 

(Mr.  LEVIN  of  Michigan  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  LEVIN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  is  a  serious  lesson  in  the  Presi- 
dent's visit  to  a  supermarket  yesterday 
when  he  saw  something  that  was  new 
which  amazed  him,  an  electric  grocery 
scanner. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  President  Is  out  of 
touch  with  American  families  because 
he  does  not  touch  them  in  their  daily 
lives.  The  President's  economic  poli- 
cies are  out  of  line  because  he  never 
goes  into  a  line,  at  the  grocery  store, 
for  a  job  opening,  or  an  unemployment 
office. 

Several  weeks  ago,  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent showed  the  same  distance  from 
problems  of  the  typical  American  fam- 
ily after  he  saw  a  help  wanted  sign  for 
part-time  workers  at  a  fast  food  res- 
taurant. He  acted  as  if  he  had  found 
the  answer  to  the  recession. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  this  Nation  needs 
from  all  of  its  leaders,  including  the 
President  and  the  Vice  President,  are 
fewer  photo  opportunities  and  more  ex- 
posure to  real  family  life  in  America. 


TWO  WAYS  TO  GET  THE  ECONOMY 
GOING 

(Mr.  SCHUMER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day the  President  visited  a  super- 
market, and  according  to  today's  pa- 
pers he  was  amazed  at  such  common- 
place things  as  visual  scanners  and 
modern  checkout  counters.  Well,  the 
President's  supermarket  visit  was 
reminiscent  of  Marie  Antoinette's  com- 
ment to  the  cry  of  the  French  peasants 
when  she  said,  "Let  them  eat  cake." 
She  was  out  of  touch  in  the  1790's,  and 
he  is  out  of  touch  in  the  1990's. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the  same  Presi- 
dent whose  idea  of  how  to  jumpstart 
the  American  economy  was  to  go  to 
J.C.  Penney  and  buy  tube  socks. 

The  bottom  line  is,  my  colleagrues, 
that  none  of  these  quick  kinds  of  gim- 
micks that  are  proposed  in  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  or  that  are  floating 
around  the  Hill  will  get  the  economy 
going.  Ideas  such  as  capital  gains  cuts, 
paltry  tax  cuts  that  do  little  for  mid- 
dle-income people.  IRA's,  will  not  get 
the  economy  going.  We  have  to  seri- 
ously look  at  our  problems  and:  First, 
create  a  real  jobs  program  so  that  peo- 
ple will  have  jobs  when  they  need 
them;  and,  second,  rechannel  our 
money  into  savings  and  investment 
rather  than  into  spending  and  con- 
sumption. 


WHY  I  AM  ANGRY  ABOUT  WHAT 
THE  JAPANESE  SAY  ABOUT 
AMERICAN  WORKERS 

(Mr.  APPLEGATE  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  APPLEGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do 
not  like  to  rehash  these  things,  but,  as 
my  colleagues  know,  when  I  keep  read- 
ing about  what  the  Japanese  say  about 
American  workers  being  lazy,  and  illit- 
erate, and  lacking  the  work  ethic,  I  get 
angry.  I  get  very  angry. 

However,  Mr.  Speaker,  when  Japan's 
Middle  East  oil  supply  was  threatened, 
who  liberated  Kuwait?  Whose  tech- 
nology and  military  equipment  was 
used?  Whose  courage  and  guts  were 
there?  And  what  about  the  300  young 
Americans  who  died?  Were  they  illit- 
erate, and  were  they  lazy? 

Mr.  Speaker,  America  was  there,  but 
not  Japan,  and  I  say  to  my  colleagues, 
that's  right,  folks.  Just  remember  that 
Japan's  reliance  on  Kuwait  oil  was  a 
large  part  of  why  America  was  in  Ku- 
wait in  the  first  place.  The  United 
States  gets  no  oil  from  Kuwait,  and  yet 
they  have  the  guts  to  kick  Americans 
in  the  teeth. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  say,  "To  hell  with 
them.  It's  time  that  we  rethink  Ameri- 
ca's trade  policy  with  Japan." 
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their  families  will  not  be  wiped  out  by 
a  catastrophic  illness.  Peace  of  mind 
knowing  that  their  children  and  their 
spouses  will  have  access  to  preventa- 
tive health  care.  Peace  of  mind  know- 
ing that  their  parents  and  their  seniors 
will  have  access  to  long-term  care. 
Peace  of  mind  knowing  that  we  can  get 
a  handle  on  the  crazy  spiralling  costs 
of  health  care  from  doctors,  hospitals, 
and  drug  companies.  Peace  of  mind 
knowing  that  we  can  get  a  handle  on 
the  incredible  administrative  costs  and 
bureaucratic  wastes  in  the  administra- 
tion of  health  care  programs  in  this 
country.  Peace  of  mind  knowing  that, 
when  they  move  from  job  to  job,  that 
they  will  not  lose  their  health  care  as 
a  result  of  their  desire  to  change  pro- 
fessions. Peace  of  mind  knowing  that, 
if  they  have  a  preexisting  illness,  dia- 
betes, cancer,  or  heart  disease,  that 
they  will  not  lose  their  access  to 
health  insurance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  these  aspects  are  not 
in  the  President's  proposal,  it  is  incum- 
bent on  us  in  Congress  to  pass  health 
care  legislation  that  provides  that 
peace  of  mind. 


AMERICANS       WANT       PEACE       OF 

MIND       WHEN       IT      COMES       TO 

HEALTH  CARE 

(Mr.  GLICKMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  tomor- 
row the  President  sends  down  his  re- 
port on  what  we  need  to  do  about 
health  care.  Many  of  us  had  townhall 
meetings  about  the  issue.  I  do  not 
know  what  is  in  the  President's  rec- 
ommendations, but  I  can  tell  my  col- 
leagues what  I  think  most  Americans 
want  with  respect  to  any  health  care 
package. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  peace  of  mind, 
peace  of  mind  knowing  that  they  and 


CONVERT  THE  MILITARY  COM- 
PLEX AND  PUT  AMERICANS  TO 
WORK  AGAIN 

(Mrs.  SCHROEDER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks.) 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Yesterday,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  very  pleased  that  the 
House  showed  that  they  finally  fol- 
lowed the  Democratic  compassion  and 
passed  extended  benefits  for  people  un- 
employed. Now  today  I  hope  we  will 
roll  up  our  shirt  sleeves  and  get  on 
with  Democratic  creativity  in  dealing 
with  how  we  convert  this  economy. 

President  Eisenhower,  we  did  not  lis- 
ten to  him.  What  a  shame.  We  have  be- 
come a  military- industrial  complex. 
What  we  have  to  do  now  is  figure  out 
how  we  take  those  skills  and  change 
them  into  the  things  that  will  make  us 
competitive  into  the  next  century. 

American  workers,  yes,  while  they 
are  unemployed,  need  unemployment 
benefits/insurance,  but  what  they  real- 
ly want  is  jobs.  People  want  America 
to  be  put  to  work  again. 

We  know  what  we  need.  We  need  the 
best  education  system,  we  need  the 
highest  infrastrMCture  help  that  we  can 
get,  we  need  flexible  capital  markets, 
and  we  need  creative — and  new — inno- 
vative technology. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  got  that,  but 
only  on  the  military  side.  Let  us  con- 
vert it  to  things  the  world  needs,  and 
we  will  have  jobs. 
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PRIVILEGES  OF  THE  HOUSE— DI- 
RECTING THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
HOUSE  ADMINISTRATION  TO  IN- 
VESTIGATE THE  OPERATION 
AND  MANAGEMENT  OF  THE  OF- 
FICE OF  THE  POSTMASTER 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
to  a  question  of  the  privileges  of  the 
House,  and  I  offer  a  privileged  resolu- 
tion and  ask  for  its  immediate  consid- 
eration. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
HOYER).  The  Clerk  will  report  the  reso- 
lution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  340 

Whereas  recent  press  accounts  have  recited 
alleg-ations  involving  the  Office  of  the  Post- 
master: Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  shall  conduct  a  thorough  in- 
vestigation of  the  operation  and  manage- 
ment of  the  Office  of  the  Postmaster  and  re- 
port its  findings  and  recommendations  back 
to  the  House  as  soon  as  may  be  practicable, 
but  in  no  event  later  than  May  30.  1992. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  res- 
olution states  a  question  of  privilege. 

The  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Gephardt]  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Lewis],  pending  which  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  all  of  us  have 
been  made  aware  in  vairious  ways  of  the 
charges,  and  allegations,  and  difficul- 
ties with  regard  to  the  post  office,  the 
post  office  operation  here  in  the  House. 
The  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  Rose]  is  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration  and  has 
begun  a  thorough  review  of  all  House 
services,  including  the  services  of  the 
House  post  office. 
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He  has  a  demonstrated  ability,  in  my 
view,  to  work  in  a  bipartisan  manner 
on  the  difficult  issues  facing  the  House 
with  regard  to  the  House  post  office. 
The  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  Rose]  and  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Thomas]  at  their  own 
initiative  have  reviewed  the  operations 
of  the  Sergeant  at  Arms,  the  House  res- 
taurant system,  and  recycling  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  they 
have  worked  together  to  implement  a 
system  of  mail  accountability  with  re- 
spect to  the  frank. 

In  past  days  they  have  worked  with 
diligence  to  deal  with  the  aillegations 
that  have  been  made  with  regard  to  the 
post  office  operations.  Let  me  finally 
say,  before  I  yield  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee,  that  all  of 
us  I  think  have  reacted  with  outrage  at 
some  of  the  charges  that  have  been 
made,  if  they  are  true.  At  this  point  we 
do  not  know  the  truth  or  the  falsity  of 
different  charges  that  have  been  made, 
but  there  is  no  place  in  this  House  or  in 
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pa-t 


of  this  House  for  the  kind  of 
es  that  have  been  alleged.  It  has 
cpan^ed  and  it  has  to  be  changed 
if  these  things  are  true, 
is  no  place  in  this  institution 
kind  of  behavior,  and  there  is 
Meitiber  here,  I  think,  that  wants  to 
hat  kind  of  behavior  to  con- 
have  the  fullest  confidence  and 
I  the  committee  that  has  been 
responsibility  in  our  House, 
Colnmittee  on  House  Administra- 
find  out  the  truth  or  falsity  of 
cfiarges,  to  get  to  the  bottom  of 
find  the  wrongdoing,  if  there 
wrorigdoing,  and  to  change  the  per- 
f  personnel  need  to  be  changed, 
establish  rules  for  the  future 
make  absolutely  sure   that 
wrongd|3ing  is  not  permitted. 

such  time  as  he  may  consume 

distinguished  gentleman  from 

Carolina    [Mr.    Rose],    who    is 

s(ich  an  outstanding  job  with  this 
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IfOSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate 
words  that  the  majority  lead- 
said  about  me  and  about  the 
tee  on  House  Administration. 

like  to  comment  on  the  reso- 
:hat  is  before  us  and  say  that 
Copimittee  on  House  Administra- 
ready  to  investigate  the  oper- 
the  management  of  the  office 
postjnaster  in  a  thorough  and  a  bi- 
way.    It    would   probably    be 
for  the  Members  of  the  House 
a  little  bit  about  the  actions 
already  been  take  with  re- 
the  post  office  in  the  Congress. 
]  ostal  inspectors  from  the  U.S. 
Service  have  already  done  ex- 
investigations,  made  a  report 
refcommendations  that  we  will  see 
foil  )wed  in  the  post  office.  The  Jus- 
De  jartment  has  its  own  investiga- 
criminal  activities  that  are  al- 
have  been  allowed  or  to  have 
on  in  the  post  office.  That 
is  well  underway, 
this  resolution  seeks  to  do,  and 
its  objective,  is  to  empower 
Cotimittee  on  House  Administra- 
h  the  specific  statement  in  this 
we  should  conduct  a  review 
<  urrent  management  of  the  post 
nake  recommendations  for  the 
and  where  wrongdoing  is  en- 
either  turn  it  over  to  the 
Department  or  turn  it  over  to 
Ethics   Committee,   whichever   in 
sitiuation  might  be  appropriate, 
tention  is  that  if  this  resolu- 
that  the  gentleman  from 
[Mr.    Thomas]    and   I.    and 
Members  on  the  other  side  of  the 
w|io  know  Bill  Thomas  know  his 
on  in  any  event  requires  full 
equal  participation,  the 
and  I  would  equally  conduct 
nv^stigation  of  the  current  man- 
practices    and    make     ree- 
fer the   future   of  the 
of^ce  in  the  Capitol. 

a  peaker,  I  do  not  think  I  need  to 
mi|ch  more.  I  would  be  happy  to 


answer  any  questions  that  are  put  to 
me  about  this  subject. 

The  gentleman  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
Roberts]  is  the  ranking  member  on 
the  Subcommittee  on  Personnel  and 
Police,  and  the  gentlewoman  from 
Ohio,  Mary  Rose  Dakar,  is  the  chair  of 
that  committee.  Mr.  Thomas  and  I  will 
each  put  together  an  equal  number, 
and  we  are  not  going  to  balance  this  off 
with  the  ratios,  we  are  going  to  have 
an  equal  number  of  Democrats  and  Re- 
publicans on  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  looking  at  the  facts 
and  helping  develop  the  final  conclu- 
sions that  we  will  print  in  the  appro- 
priate form  and  at  the  appropriate 
time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  majority 
leader  for  this  resolution.  I  believe  that 
we  can  handle  this  within  the  structure 
that  we  have  in  place  in  the  House 
right  now.  I  would  urge  my  colleagues 
to  please  give  us  that  opportunity. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, it  was  with  a  sense  of  very  deep  sad- 
ness and  no  small  amount  of  outrage 
that  I  rise  today  to  discuss  this  resolu- 
tion and  later  hopefully  to  discuss  a 
resolution  that  I  will  offer  myself.  I 
must  tell  you  that  it  was  no  small  mo- 
ment of  embarrassment  for  my  chair- 
man, the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Fazio]  and  myself  to  be  in  our 
Subcommittee  on  Appropriations  that 
deals  with  the  legislative  branch  re- 
cently and  to  have  this  issue  really 
come  to  the  forefront  for  the  first  time. 
The  Postmaster  presented  to  us  a  re- 
port that  had  to  be  the  result  of 
months  of  work,  and  yet  none  of  us  re- 
sponsible for  appropriating  those  funds 
to  the  post  office  had  even  been  in- 
formed of  the  problem.  So  it  is  with 
great  regret,  with  a  great  deal  of  dis- 
gust, that  I  rise  today  to  talk  about 
the  need  for  us  to  go  forward  with  a 
comprehensive  investigation. 

I  would  refer  the  Members  to  a  series 
of  problems  that  have  cast  a  shadow 
upon  this  institution,  the  House  of 
Representatives,  the  indeed  raise  seri- 
ous questions  about  the  way  the  House 
itself  is  being  run.  I  refer  to  the  Feb- 
ruary surprise,  allegations  of  gross 
mismanagement  and  misconduct  in  the 
House  post  office. 

This  is  just  the  latest  in  a  series  of 
tragic  episodes.  First  there  was  the 
September  surprise,  during  which  we 
learned  of  the  House  bank  and  res- 
taurant abuses,  of  Members  writing 
bad  checks,  of  Members  not  paying 
their  restaurant  bills,  of  general  mis- 
management and  special  favors  for  a 
special  few. 

Then,  just  last  month,  we  had  the 
January  surprise,  at  which  time  we 
learned  of  the  installation  of  $20,000 
marble  floors  in  House  elevators. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  boggles  the  mind  that 
in  the  face  of  such  flagrant  examples  of 
its  own  mismanagement  the  ruling 
party  is  actually  considering  the  ex- 
penditure  of  unlimited  sums   of  tax- 
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payers'  money  to  investigate  today  an 
allegation  which  has  never  been  sup- 
ported by  any  credible  evidence,  in- 
volves an  issue  more  than  a  decade  old, 
and  has  no  relevance  to  the  present- 
day  concerns  of  the  American  people. 

It  boggles  my  mind  as  well  that 
today,  in  this  resolution,  which  essen- 
tially is  a  substitute  for  mine,  we  are 
suggesting  that  we  would  send  this 
very  problem  back  to  the  very  commit- 
tee that  has  had  jurisdiction  in  terms 
of  authority  in  the  first  place. 
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In  contrast,  the  resolution  I  would 
offer  addresses  an  issue  which  is  cur- 
rent, involves  numerous  credible  alle- 
gations of  wrongdoing,  and  strikes  at 
the  very  heart  of  the  public's  trust  in 
their  elected  officials. 

The  basic  intent  of  my  resolution  is 
to  establish  a  select  committee  to  in- 
vestigate the  allegations  concerning 
the  House  post  offlce  with  respect  to 
the  following: 

First,  the  theft  of  post  office  moneys 
and/or  property  by  post  office  employ- 
ees; 

Second,  the  use  or  distribution  of  il- 
legal drugs  by  post  office  employees; 

Third,  the  coverup  of  improper  or  il- 
legal conduct  of  post  offlce  employees 
by  their  supervisors  or  their  superiors; 

Fourth,  conduct  of  Members  of  the 
House  in  their  dealings  with  the  post 
office; 

Fifth,  oversight  of  post  office  ac- 
counts and  activities  by  existing  House 
committees,  including  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  or  entities 
responsible  for  that  oversight; 

Last,  all  matters  relating  directly  or 
indirectly  to  this  shadow  that  is  being 
cast  upon  our  institution. 

When  finished  with  its  investigation, 
the  select  committee  would  make  rec- 
ommendations to  the  Speaker  and  mi- 
nority leader  regarding  the  implemen- 
tation of  an  improved  system  of  over- 
sight to  prevent  the  repetition  of  im- 
proper or  illegal  conduct  it  may  find. 

In  the  interest  of  fairness,  the  com- 
mittee would  include  equal  representa- 
tion of  the  two  parties,  and  the  com- 
mittee would  take  no  action  that 
would  impede  any  criminal  investiga- 
tion or  proceeding  instituted  by  the 
U.S.  Attorney  General  or  other  Federal 
agencies  or  entities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  how  can  our  constitu- 
ents expect  Congress  to  address  the  Na- 
tion's economic  ills  when  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  dollars  may  have  been  embez- 
zled and  stolen  right  here  in  the  Cap- 
itol? How  can  they  expect  the  Congrress 
to  deal  with  the  drug  epidemic  if  co- 
caine is,  in  fact,  being  sold  right  here 
in  our  own  workplace? 

How  can  we  expect  the  public  to  take 
seriously  our  proposals  to  manage  the 
expenditure  of  more  than  $1  trillion  of 
their  money  when  we  cannot  even  man- 
age what  goes  on  under  the  Capitol 
dome? 
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More  than  100  years  ago  a  former 
Member  of  this  body,  who  later  became 
the  16th  President  of  the  United 
States,  told  a  visitor: 

If  you  once  forfeit  the  competence  of  your 
fellow  citizens,  you  can  never  retrain  their 
respect  and  esteem. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  are  not  to  forfeit 
the  competence  of  our  fellow  citizens, 
we  should  work  quickly  to  put  this 
House  in  order,  and  put  it  in  order  by 
way  of  a  fully  bipartisan  effort. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  SVi  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Rob- 
erts]. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  the  motion  creating  a 
select  committee  and  independent 
counsel  to  investigate  major  problems 
with  the  House  post  office.  There  is  no 
question  a  thorough,  unbiased  inves- 
tigation by  this  House  is  needed  imme- 
diately. It  must  probe  into  areas  not 
necessarily  being  covered  by  separate 
criminal  investigations  of  drugs  and 
theft  at  the  post  office. 

Yesterday,  I  urged  Members  of  the 
House  to  consider  the  seriousness  of 
this  matter,  its  impact,  not  only  on 
our  personal  reputations,  but  also  on 
the  integrity  and  functioning  of  the 
House  as  a  whole.  An  audit  and  inter- 
views with  employees  of  the  post  office 
last  summer  raised  serious  allegations 
that  mismanagement  at  the  facility 
reaches  out  to  congrressional  staff  and 
even  Members.  Let  me  repeat: 

One  employee  charged  that  one 
House  post  office  manager's  office  "had 
piles  of  money  and  stamps  everywhere 
*  *  *  there  would  be  cash  and  stamps 
on  the  floor  and  [the  official]  was  un- 
concerned." 

The  same  employee  stated  that 
$100,000  in  cash  was  kept  by  this  man- 
ager to  cash  checks  by  employees, 
nonemployees  and  even  Congressmen. 
Said  the  employee  being  interviewed. 
"He  cashed  checks  for  Congressmen  as 
if  he  had  no  other  choice." 

Numerous  other  employees  corrobo- 
rated the  statements  with  further  de- 
tails about  missing  cash,  bounced 
checks  covered  with  post  office  funds, 
loans,  and  drugs. 

One  employee  stated  that  a  post  of- 
flce employee  was  "caught  selling  co- 
caine. [His]  father  was  the  lawyer  for 
several  people  on  the  Hill  and  although 
he  no  longer  works  in  the  post  office 
[he]  works  elsewhere  in  the  House  of 
Representatives." 

Another  employee  stated  she  brought 
the  drug  dealing  to  the  attention  of  the 
House  Postmaster  who  "just  turned  his 
head  the  other  way  and  nothing  was 
done  about  the  drugs." 

Those  statements  should  strike  fear 
in  the  heart  of  every  Member  of  this  in- 
stitution. 

We  must  ask  if  they  are  true.  If  so, 
we  must  ask  how  those  appalling  situa- 
tions were  allowed  to  happen.  We  must 
ask  who  was  involved.  And  we  must 
ask   what   safeguards   and   procedures 


must  be  implemented  so  that  this  situ- 
ation does  not  arise  again — ever. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  a  crimi- 
nal investigation  is  now  underway  con- 
cerning charges  of  embezzlement  and 
drug  trafficking.  That  investigation 
should  proceed  through  auspices  of  the 
Justice  Department  with  our  full  co- 
operation. 

Today,  however,  we  are  talking  about 
authorizing  an  investigation  into  areas 
that  may  or  may  not  constitute  crimi- 
nal behavior  and  which  may  or  may 
not  interest  the  Justice  Department. 
The  points  I  have  mentioned,  while  not 
necessarily  the  basis  for  criminal 
cases,  have  serious  ramifications  for 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  for 
all  of  us  individually. 

We  must  ask  if  these  charges  are 
true.  If  so,  we  must  ask  how  those  ap- 
palling situations  were  allowed  to  hap- 
pen. We  must  ask  who  was  involved. 
And  we  must  ask  what  safeguards  and 
procedures  must  be  implemented  so 
that  this  situation  does  not  arise 
again — ever. 

We  must  ask  those  questions,  Mr. 
Speaker,  fairly,  firmly,  and  with  no 
bias  as  to  the  answer  we  get.  Our  sole 
objective  should  be  to  sort  out  the 
truth  and  fix  what's  broken  in  this  in- 
stance. Longer  term,  of  course,  we 
should  be  looking  at  other  agencies  of 
the  Congress  to  make  sure  all  is  in 
order. 

I  am  concerned,  as  all  of  us  in  this 
House  should  be,  that  news  reports  dat- 
ing back  to  last  summer  have  hinted  at 
efforts  to  minimize  this  problem. 

Quite  frankly,  the  investigation  of 
wrongdoing  at  the  post  office  was  com- 
menced in  April  1991.  By  late  summer, 
leadership  of  the  House  apparently  was 
informed  of  the  contents  of  that  inves- 
tigation. 

Yet,  as  ranking  member  of  the  Per- 
sonnel and  Police  Subcommittee  of  the 
House  Administration  Committee.  I 
was  never  informed  of  this  problem  and 
first  learned  of  it  in  press  reports  over 
a  week  ago. 

Only  after  those  press  reiKjrts  did  the 
House  Administration  Committee  com- 
mence looking  at  the  problems — and  I 
might  add  we  learned  of  that  through 
press  reports  also.  The  impression  we 
have  here  is  that  nothing  much  was 
done  about  these  serious  management 
problems  by  House  and  committee 
leadership  until  news  reports  forced 
the  matter  into  the  headlines. 

An  independent  investigation,  sup- 
ported by  both  sides  of  the  political 
aisle,  is  the  best  way  to  get  this  mess 
behind  us  and  to  reassure  both  the 
House  and  our  constituents  that  we  are 
serious  about  cleaning  up  the  way  this 
body  does  business. 

Yesterday,  in  an  exchange  on  the 
House  floor  with  my  colleague,  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  House  Ad- 
ministration Conmiittee,  I  promised 
my  support  for  the  committee  in  its  re- 
view of  management  and  procedures  of 


the  post  office  and  other  House  offices. 
I  believe  that  is  a  good  and  proper  role 
for  the  committee  and  will  assist  in 
every  way  possible  through  our  sub- 
committee 

The  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Thomas]  stated: 

To  get  to  the  bottom  of  this  problem  an 
Independent  investigation.  I  support  as  pro- 
posed by  Republican  Minority  Leader  Bob 
Michel,  is  useful.  But  the  long-term  solution 
is  to  dump  the  partisan  patronage  system 
where  "who  you  know"  and  not  "what  you 
can  do"  is  the  test.  Instead,  we  should  fill 
Post  Office  jobs  through  a  professional 
system. 

With  all  due  respect,  however.  I  sub- 
mit that  the  House  Administration 
Committee  lacks  both  standing  and  ex- 
pertise to  conduct  the  kind  of  non- 
partisan investigation  and  airing  this 
matter  demands.  House  Administration 
is  an  administrative  committee,  not  an 
investigative  committee,  and  I  urge 
my  colleagues  on  that  committee  to 
join  in  welcoming  an  independent  in- 
vestigation of  the  problems. 

I  remind  Members  of  the  House  that 
so  far  we  have  only  allegations.  An 
independent  investigation  can  clear 
the  record  as  well  as  verify  mis- 
behavior and  mismanagement. 

Only  after  we  are  confident  we  have 
all  the  facts  and  information  can  we 
begin  working  together  to  provide  solu- 
tions and  ensure  that  all  officers  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  operate  in  a 
manner  that  is  above  reproach. 

I  urge  your  approval  of  this  impor- 
tant resolution  and  close  with  this 
statement: 

Make  no  mistake.  This  is  a  serious 
situation  and  this  is  a  serious  attempt 
to  resolve  it.  Our  vote  here  today  is  the 
most  important  test  of  this  Congress 
on  whether  each  of  us  is  serious  and 
committed  to  reforming  the  way  Con- 
gress does  business. 

Our  restaurant  problems,  our  bank 
problems  are  minor  compared  to  the 
current  situation.  But  they  add  up  to  a 
crisis  of  confidence  for  Congress. 

Americans  are  demanding  change. 
They  will  be  watching  this  vote 
closely. 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
3Vi2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut  [Mr..GEJDENSON]. 

Mr.  GEJDENSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
frustration  that  I  have  when  we  engage 
in  these  kinds  of  debates  is  that,  frank- 
ly, if  Governor  Roemer  were  here  on 
the  floor,  he  would  assume  that  there 
was  some  partisan  attempt  to  embar- 
rass the  House,  and  thereby  have  some 
political  gain. 

It  was  not  but  a  short  time  ago  that 
a  staffer  on  the  Hill  was  shot  some  six 
blocks  from  the  Capitol.  That  staffer 
was  shot  not  because  of  some  terrible 
thing  inside  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  some  failure  in  the  administra- 
tion's drug  and  crime  policy,  but  a  fail- 
ure as  a  nation  to  deal  with  drugs  and 
crime  and  the  roots  of  where  that  crisis 
comes  from. 
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^ALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
bipartisanship  on  a  day  that 


the  majority  has  scheduled  a  resolu- 
tion to  come  to  the  floor  that  is  a  pure- 
ly partisan  attempt  to  look  at  a  cam- 
paign 10  years  ago.  It  is  a  little  hard  to 
understand  where  the  bipartisanship 
lies  in  that  kind  of  instance,  but  in  this 
particular  case,  the  concern  of  the  pub- 
lic that  I  talked  to  at  home  is  that  this 
institution  has  become  corrupt  to  the 
core. 

They  see  scandal  after  scandal 
emerging  on  Capitol  Hill  that  seems  to 
indicate  both  mismanagement  and  a 
conscious  attempt  to  pervert  the  sys- 
tem. They  want  some  action.  They  do 
not  want  business  as  usual. 

They  do  not  want  this  institution  to 
simply  internalize  everything  and  pre- 
tend as  though  nothing  is  happening 
here  which  is  wrong.  The  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  just  told  us  a  minute 
ago  that  this  is  all  just  a  problem  of  so- 
ciety. No;  it  is  not.  It  is  a  problem  of 
this  House. 

Having  a  drug  dealer  in  our  post  of- 
fice is  a  violation  of  the  drug-free 
workplace  laws.  It  is  a  violation  of  the 
process  of  this  Congress.  It  is  some- 
thing that  needs  to  be  corrected  right 
here.  It  is  not  just  a  problem  of 
society. 

There  are  questions  that  have  to  be 
answered  here,  fundamental  questions. 
For  example,  it  has  been  said  that  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration 
has  known  about  this  problem  for 
months.  The  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee just  told  us  here  a  few  minutes  ago 
that  one  investigation  has  already  been 
completed.  That  means  that  they  have 
known  about  it  for  at  least  weeks  and 
perhaps  it  is  months.  In  fact,  I  am  told 
that  they  may  have  known  about  it  as 
early  as  last  April,  certainly  last  Sep- 
tember. 

Now,  if  they  have  known  about  it 
that  long,  why  was  there  not  an  inves- 
tigation before  it  became  public  in  the 
press?  The  fact  is,  we  are  assigning  it 
to  a  committee  that  already  knew 
about  this  for  months  and  has  done 
nothing  about  it.  When  did  the  House 
counsel  first  learn  about  this  mess  in 
the  post  office?  When  did  the  Speaker's 
staff  first  know  about  this?  When  did 
the  Speaker  himself  first  know  about 
this? 

Were  any  efforts  made  along  the  way 
to  enforce  the  drug-free  workplace  laws 
that  this  House  is  supposed  to  be  obey- 
ing and  the  Speaker  has  written  on? 

I  am  not  aware  that  there  were  any. 
Were  the  Capitol  Police  ever  asked  to 
put  this  case  aside  by  anyone?  We 
ought  to  adopt  the  Lewis  approach,  not 
the  House  approach. 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Fazio]. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
Majority  Leader  for  yielding  time  to 
me. 

I  want  to  begrin  by  indicating  that  I 
share  the  frustration,  indeed  the  anger 
that  a  number  of  other  Members  feel. 


including  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  Lewis],  my  colleague,  about 
the  fact  that  some  of  us  with  impor- 
tant oversight  responsibilities  were  not 
aware  of  the  degree  to  which  this  prob- 
lem had  occurred  in  the  House  post 
office. 

But  I  cannot  share  the  solution  that 
my  friend  offers  because  I  think  it  real- 
ly is  an  attempt  to  heighten  awareness 
and  public  concern  around  this  Nation 
about  this  institution  when,  in  fact,  we 
are  sufficiently  concerned  and  aware  of 
this  problem  and  willing  to  deal  with  it 
quickly,  fairly,. in  a  bipartisan  manner 
ourselves. 

I  took  note  of  the  comments  of  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Rose],  when  he  said  a  minute  ago  that 
he  would  conduct  this  investigation 
not  as  a  chairman  with  a  Democratic 
majority  but  as  a  member  of  a  biparti- 
san panel,  equally  constituted  by  Re- 
publicans and  Democratic  members  of 
his  committee. 

This  is  the  kind  of  bipartisanship 
that  we  showed  when  we  passed  the 
Ethics  Reform  laws  affecting  all  three 
branches  of  government  here  2  years 
ago.  It  is  the  kind  of  approach  we  need 
to  take  on  this  issue  as  well  because 
this  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion, this  oversight  committee  has  a 
responsibility  that  it  ought  to  exercise. 

I  noted  that  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas  [Mr.  Roberts],  my  friend,  indi- 
cated that  he,  as  a  member  of  that 
committee,  felt  responsibility  for  what 
has  happened  in  the  post  office.  And  I 
applaud  him  for  taking  that  respon- 
sibility. I  think  what  he  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina,  Chairman 
Rose,  agreed  to  do  yesterday  is 
furthered  by  the  resolution  offered  by 
the  majority  leader  today. 

It  is  time  for  the  information  to 
come  out.  It  is  time  for  people  in  this 
institution  to  consider,  as  apparently 
the  gentleman  from  California,  Con- 
gressman Thomas,  has  said,  that  we 
look  at  the  manner  in  which  we  con- 
stitute these  important  offices  and  ad- 
ministrative posts.  We  do  need  to  make 
fundamental  change,  I  think,  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  work  that  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Rose]  and  his 
colleagues  on  the  committee  will  be 
performing.  We  do  have  to  be  willing  to 
examine  ourselves  and  whether  or  not 
the  patronage  system  has  a  place  in 
this  institutfon  in  the  future.  But  we 
do  not  need  to  go  out  and  create  a 
wholly  new  committee  of  Members  who 
are  not  continuing  in  their  responsibil- 
ities for  the  way  we  administer  and  op- 
erate this  House. 

That  is  simply  part  of  a  political  de- 
bate that  we  all  understand  is  part  of  a 
Republican  strategy  to  deride  this  in- 
stitution, to  change  the  subject  from 
those  other  political  problems  this 
country  faces  in  relation  to  our  health 
care  and  the  unemployment  rate  that 
besets  so  many  of  our  communities. 

It  is  clearly  an  effort  to  put  this  in- 
stitution in  the  spotlight,  to  try  to  di- 


vert public  attention  away  flrom  the 
very  issues  the  public  has  sent  us  here 
to  deal  with. 

I  want  to  speak  to  the  concerns  of 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Walker],  my  fi-iend,  indeed,  a  leader  in 
passing  through  this  Congress  language 
that  says  this  should  be  a  drug-free 
workplace. 

I  must  say  just  passing  laws  does  not 
nmke  it  so. 

In  fact.  I  took  note  this  year,  as  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  presented  his  budg- 
et to  our  subcommittee,  of  the  very 
real  efforts  we  are  making  here  to  help 
people  who  come  in  voluntarily  and 
tell  us  they  are  substance  abusers.  Our 
Clerk  is  working  to  help  these  people 
get  the  help  they  need.  Those  of  us  who 
want  to  do  something  other  than  sim- 
ply pass  laws,  who  really  want  to  work 
on  the  human  problems  that  drug 
abuse  produces,  need  to  invest  in  these 
efforts. 

I  think  we  are  making  progress.  We 
can  be  proud  of  that.  But  to  say  be- 
cause we  passed  a  law  and  there  is 
therefore  not  going  to  be  some  em- 
ployee of  the  House  Post  Office  who 
violates  the  laws  relating  to  drugs  is 
dreaming.  We  need  to  take  cognizance 
of  the  reality  that  the  people  who  work 
for  us,  like  people  working  all  across 
the  country,  have  these  problems.  And 
we  need  to  help  them  deal  with  it.  But 
we  do  not  need  to  heighten  the  politi- 
cal temperature  here.  We  do  not  need 
to  create  a  separate  institutional  en- 
tity. We  do  not  need  to  place  blame  and 
attempt  to  further  heighten  public 
criticism  of  this  institution. 

We  need  to  simply  do  the  job  we  were 
elected  to  do.  and  I  am  convinced  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Rose]  and  his  committee  will  do  it  well 
for  this  institution  and  for  all  of  us  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle.  Let's  let  them 
take  their  responsibility  and  exercise 
it. 

D  1400 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
2Vi  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  HOYER]. 

Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  majority  leader  for  yielding  time 
to  me. 

I  do  not  want  to  intellectualize  about 
this  issue.  I  want  to  express  outrage, 
and  I  hope  that  every  Member,  be  he 
Republican  or  be  she  Democrat  shares 
that  outrage. 

I  am  very  proud  to  be  a  Member  of 
this  House,  and  to  the  extent  our  indi- 
vidual conduct  or  the  conduct  of  any- 
body whom  we  employ  diminishes  the 
respect  of  the  public  for  this  institu- 
tion and  their  House  of  Representa- 
tives, let  us  not  intellectualize,  let  us 
not  burn  crosses,  let  us  not  have  star 
chambers,  but  let  us  be  outraged. 

Yes,  the  American  public  under- 
stands that  there  are  societal  prob- 
lems. But  I  tend  to  differ  with  my  col- 
league   from    Connecticut,    who    pre- 


viously spoke.  This  is  our  problem.  Let 
us  solve  it.  Let  us  solve  it  quickly,  di- 
rectly and  forcefully. 

Why?  Because  I  am  outraged  and  I 
know  the  American  public  is  outraged. 
Drug  sales  on  Capitol  Hill  should  not 
be  tolerated  for  1  second,  not  for  1  sec- 
ond. And  to  the  extent  that  all  of  us 
have  responsibility  for  that,  let  us  take 
it,  individually  and  collectively  as  an 
institution.  Let  us  shine  as  an  example 
for  democracy.  Let  us  shine  as  an  ex- 
ample of  a  free  world  parliamentary 
body  that  cares  about  its  own  conduct. 

Members  have  all  been  out  there 
campaigning.  I  have  not  bounced  a 
check.  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  ever 
in  my  life  bounced  a  check.  I  may  have. 
But  I  do  not  appreciate  the  conduct  of 
other  Members  who  have  exposed  me  to 
not  being  respected  in  my  community 
by  indirection.  Let  us  take  personal  re- 
sponsibility, each  of  us,  not  as  a  par- 
tisan issue,  but  as  Americans  who  care 
about  this  institution,  and  let  us  clean 
up  our  act  as  Democrats  and  as  Repub- 
licans. And  none  of  us,  a.s  all  of  us 
know,  are  free  from  some  part  of  the 
responsibility  or  the  blame  for  that 
conduct. 

I  have  asked  the  majority  leader  for 
this  time  because  I  thought  somebody 
ought  to  express  what  I  know  the 
American  public  is  feeling.  It  is  the 
outrage  that  I  am  feeling  about  any- 
body who  works  for  this  institution 
who  would  undermine  our  credibility, 
respect  and  confidence  by  this  out- 
rageous conduct. 

I  am  going  to  support  the  majority 
leader's  resolution.  That  is  no  surprise 
to  anybody.  I  think  that  Chairman 
Rose,  and  I  serve  on  that  committee 
and  the  ranking  member,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Thomas] 
share  my  outrage  and  the  concern  of 
all  of  us.  I  believe  they  will  act  di- 
rectly, responsibly  and  forcefully.  And 
I  urge  the  leadership  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  to  do  the  same. 

Again,  I  thank  the  majority  leader 
for  yielding  the  time  to  me. 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
30  seconds  to  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Rose]. 

Mr.  ROSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  just  want 
to  rise  and  thank  my  colleague  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Hoyer]  for  that  very  el- 
oquent and  impassioned  statement 
about  personal  responsibility  for  the 
actions  of  the  employees  of  this  House. 
I  too  share  the  kind  of  rage  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland  just  expressed. 
And  when  this  investigation,  if  it  goes 
forward  in  our  committee  as  it  should, 
and  when  we  find,  even  if  it  is  an  offi- 
cer of  this  House  who  may  have  let  us 
down  by  having  employees  that  would 
allow  the  kind  of  conduct  that  the  gen- 
tleman has  spoken  about,  we  will  be 
bold,  we  will  be  swift,  and  we  will  let 
the  chips  fall  where  they  may. 

But  we  do  not  need  to  do  it  with  an 
extra  committee  around  here  when  we 
already  have  in  place  in  this  institu- 


tion the  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  2Vi  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Boehner]. 

Mr.  BOEHNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  out  of  concern  for  you  and  all  of 
us,  and  a  concern  for  this  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives.  As  one  who  has  been 
involved  in  the  reform  movement  for 
the  year  that  I  have  been  here  in  Con- 
gress, I  would  say  those  of  us  who  are 
interested  in  true  reform  are  interested 
in  just  that,  reform.  I  do  not  want  to 
bash  this  institution,  nor  do  we  want 
to  bash  our  colleagues. 

But  all  of  us  have  been  home.  You 
have  talked  to  your  constituents.  I 
have  talked  to  mine.  They  are  out- 
raged. Congress  today  stands  in  the 
lowest  esteem  in  the  history  of  polling 
in  this  country.  And  why?  Because  the 
American  people  look  at  us  as  ineffec- 
tive and  unaccountable. 

If  we  are  sincerely  going  to  do  some- 
thing about  real  reform  in  this  Con- 
gress, those  are  the  two  issues  we  have 
to  address,  accountability  and  effec- 
tiveness. On  the  effectiveness  issue  we 
all  know  the  problems  of  conunittees 
and  the  proliferation  of  subcommittees 
and  the  rules  under  which  we  operate. 
It  is  broke.  One  only  has  to  look  at 
what  happened  last  year  during  the 
consideration  of  banking  reform  legis- 
lation. We  never  could  get  our  arms 
around  it.  Look  at  the  problem  with 
health  care.  We  cannot  get  our  arms 
around  that  issue. 

We  need  real  reform,  and  that  is  why 
many  of  us  in  this  House  are  support- 
ing the  Hamilton-Gradison  resolution 
to  set  up  that  select  committee. 

But  when  it  comes  to  accountability, 
Mr.  Speaker,  we  really  fall  down.  Con- 
gress is  not  willing  to  live  under  the 
same  laws  that  we  expect  all  Ameri- 
cans to  live  under.  Congress  will  be  the 
first  body  to  call  for  an  investigation 
in  the  executive  branch  of  Government, 
the  first  body  to  want  to  hold  everyone 
in  the  private  sector  accountable  for 
every  section,  every  word  and  every 
dollar  we  give  them,  but  yet  we  say  to 
the  American  people,  "Oh,  do  not  hold 
us  to  the  same  standard."  Today  we 
have  the  October  Surprise,  another 
issue  that  is  going  to  diminish  our  ac- 
countability and  ovir  credibility  with 
our  constituents. 

Today  we  have  an  opportunity  to 
take  an  independent  step,  to  set  up  an 
independent  body  and  to  put  this  House 
on  the  right  step,  to  take  the  first  step 
toward  real  reform,  which  is  going  to 
increase  our  credibility  with  the  Amer- 
ican people  and  which  is  going  to  once 
again  start  the  process  of  building 
some  faith  and  confidence  in  our  con- 
stituents so  that  one  day  our  constitu- 
ents can  have  respect  for  this  institu- 
tion, the  greatest  institution  in  this 
democracy. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  RiOGS]. 
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4IGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 

very  much  for  yielding  time 

particularly  since  I  did  not  have 

to    conclude    my    remarks 

minute  addresses  at  the  begin- 

session  today. 

want  to  stand  up  and  say  to 
people  and  to  my  col- 
today  as  a  relative  newcomer 
body  that  what  is  transpiring 
deja  vu  all  over  again.  We  had 
similar  response  from  the  senior 
leadership  in  the  House  to 
serious   issue   of  the   House 
(jheck   kiting  and  bank  scandal 
Members  will  recall  that 
took  the  well.  I  believe  for 
second  time  in  the  first  ses- 
first  time  by  concluding  some 
and  eloquent  debate  about 
Gulf  resolution,  but  this 
said,  "We  haven't  done  any- 
\frong  and  we  won't  do  it  again." 
kind  of  an  answer  is  a  white- 
it  borders  on  a  coverup. 
we  need  to  do  under  these  cir- 
is  to  reject  this  internal 
review   idea.   Again,    the 
1  ere  is  to  sweep  the  whole  mat- 
the  rug  and  dismiss  it,  and 
the  media  attention  and  pub- 
span,  which  is  notoriously 
1  (loves  on  to  another  subject  and 
focus  indeed  on  the  upcom- 
which   will   demand   a 
independent    investigation 
iirill   assign  accountability  and 
where  it  belongs. 
(JEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
to   the  gentlewoman   from 
Dakar]. 
ClAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  we 
jutraged  at  the  press  reports  re- 
the  post  office  and  the  office  of 
r.  Let  us  be  clear  about 
one  will  tolerate  crime  in  any 
or  form.  What  is  at  ques- 
is  the  means  to  investigate, 
agree  that  the  matter  should 
thoroughly,  in  a  bipar- 
dqual  representation  manner, 
lide  of  the  aisle  wants  to  have  a 
committee  established,  and 
by   my   chairman   and 
vonld  allow  the  House  Adminis- 
Committee.  with  an  equal  rep- 
of  Republicans  and  Demo- 
investigate.  Both  groups  want 
Both   groups   call   for 
of  Congress  to  do  the  inves- 
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ge  itleman 


thitk  that  the  House  Administra- 
C(  mmittee  is  perfectly  capable  of 
investi  rating  this  in  a  bipartisan  man- 
lave  tremendous  confidence  in 
from    California    [Mr. 
the  minority  leader,  who  is 
practically  treated  like  a  cochairman 
chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
<  larolina  [Mr.  Rose]  and  involved 
single  facet  of  the  commit- 
o^ration. 

I  just  want  to  say  to  my  Mem- 
wlien  we  are  given  the  authority. 


what  we  have  done  for  this  institution. 
Remember,  there  are  12.500  employees. 
We  have  in  the  few  years  that  I  have 
been  on  the  committee  and  when  we 
have  been  given  the  opportunity  by 
both  parties  to  do  it,  with  the  able  as- 
sistance of  the  gentleman  ft-om  Kansas 
[Mr.  Roberts],  I  might  add,  we  have  re- 
formed the  police  department  in  a 
seven-point  plan  so  that  patronage  is 
no  longer  a  factor. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
2'/^  additional  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
woman. 

Ms.  DAKAR.  We  have  reformed  the 
police  department  so  that  individuals 
who  are  minorities  and  women  and  in- 
dividuals who  are  white  males  and 
white  women  who  felt  they  were  dis- 
criminated against  and  felt  that  they 
were  not  treated  fairly  and  felt  that  on 
the  basis  of  their  merits  they  could  not 
move  upward  in  the  police  department, 
we  have  changed  that. 

We  have  changed  the  retirement 
plan.  We  have  changed  the  manner  in 
which  they  were  paid.  We  have  elimi- 
nated a  patronage  system. 

And  yes.  we  have  reformed  the  res- 
taurant system.  We  did  not  have  the 
authority  to  dig  into  what  other  pri- 
vate sector  restaurant  programs  were 
manifesting.  When  we  were  given  the 
authority,  and  we  just  got  that  last 
August,  we  have  added  to  the  reform  of 
that  system. 

I  want  to  say  one  thing  about  that 
list  that  somebody  mentioned,  that 
gave  Members'  names.  Everyone  knows 
that  list  was  practically  pure  fiction 
and  it  was  outrageous,  that  whoever 
leaked  that  fictitious  list  embarrassing 
Members  of  Congress  and  staff  and  or- 
ganizations would  put  it  out. 

Now  we  know  what  happened.  We 
have  gotten  an  apology  from  Service 
America  who  apparently  were  involved 
in  leaking  that  kind  of  list. 

Let  me  say  another  word  about 
drugs,  which  is  one  of  the  reforms  of 
this  institution  and  should  be  a  major 
reform  in  the  entire  country.  We  have 
12,500  employees  here.  They  mirror  the 
jobs  of  America.  They  are  clerks.  They 
are  parking  lot  attendants.  They  are 
cafeteria  workers.  Yes,  they  are  mem- 
bers of  our  staffs.  They  are  people  who 
work  at  the  doors.  They  are  people  who 
protect  the  institution.  They  are  mem- 
bers of  the  police  department. 

We  in  a  bipartisan  manner  formed  an 
employee  assistance  program  for  drugs 
and  alcohol  abuse  because  we  know 
that  drugs  are  a  problem. 

And  with  the  Dffice  of  the  Clerk,  we 
have  that  program  intact.  Let  us  be 
clear  about  that. 

We  are  saying  that  if  a  person  has  an 
alcohol  problem,  they  can  get  assist- 
ance, but  if  a  person  tries  to  sell  drugs, 
then  we  turn  the  information  over  to 
the  Justice  Department,  and  it  is  my 
understanding  that  already  has  been 
done. 


So  let  us  be  very  clear.  We  want  to 
investigate  what  are  the  outrageous 
accounts  of  conduct  of  certain  individ- 
uals who  work  in  the  post  office  for  the 
House,  but  let  us  be  very  clear  that  it 
is  not  a  question  of  investigating  it  and 
sweeping  this  under  the  carpet.  We 
want  to  let  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  do  its  job  in  a  biparti- 
san manner. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Klug]. 

Mr.  KLUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  later  this 
afternoon  this  body  is  going  to  spend 
some  time  deliberating  whether  or  not 
we  want  to  appoint  an  independent 
counsel  and  an  independent  investiga- 
tor to  take  a  look  at  the  Dctober  Sur- 
prise. 

Well,  if  you  really  think  something 
happened  that  was  nefarious  and  sin- 
ister all  those  years  ago.  let  us  have  an 
investigation.  Let  us  have  the  State 
Department  do  it.  or  maybe  instead  we 
should  have  the  White  House  do  it,  or 
maybe  the  Republican  National  Com- 
mittee do  it.  You  would  not  stand  for 
that  for  a  minute,  because  you  would 
think  it  needs  to  be  independent. 

OK.  I  will  buy  into  your  argument. 
We  do  need  somebody  independent  to 
take  a  look  at  it.  but  then  we  need 
somebody  independent  outside  to  take 
a  look  at  these  allegations,  because 
what  and  who  is  Involved  raises  fun- 
damental questions  about  this  institu- 
tion. There  are  not  only  allegations 
that  drugs  were  sold,  there  are  not  only 
allegations  that  money  was  laundered, 
there  are  also  allegations  that  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  were  again  involved  in 
some  kind  of  check  kiting  operations. 
There  ase  also  serious  allegations  of 
possible  obstruction  of  justice,  of  po- 
lice investigations  being  very  quietly 
killed. 

There  is  an  old  principle  in  organiza- 
tional psychology  that  says  the  best 
predictor  of  somebody's  future  conduct 
is  past  conduct.  I  think  that  holds  very 
true  of  Congress.  What  can  we  expect 
to  happen  if  we  allow  the  House  Ad- 
ministration Committee  to  look  at 
this?  I  suspect  it  will  be  what  we  have 
seen  happen  when  we  have  appointed 
councils  and  committees  inside  to  take 
a  look  at  the  check  cashing  problems 
and  other  problems  in  this  institution. 
Nothing,  absolutely  nothing  will  hap- 
pen. 

We  have  to  go  to  the  outside,  because 
we  have  been  warned  since  the  mid- 
1970's  of  the  dangers  of  this  institution 
running  its  own  operations.  We  have 
seen  problems  in  the  dining  room.  We 
have  seen  problems  in  the  post  office. 
We  have  seen  problems  in  the  House 
bank. 

If  we  want  to  break  with  tradition 
and  if  we  want  to  prove  that  our  future 
conduct  will  be  different  than  our  past 
conduct,  let  me  echo  the  observations 
of  the  minority  leader,  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  MICHEL]  in  his  calls 
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earlier  this  week  for  an  independent 
prosecution  and  an  independent  inves- 
tigation, because  anything  less  will  let 
this  institution  down  and  will  also  let 
the  American  people  down. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Solomon]. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  me  this 
time. 

As  I  was  sitting  in  my  office,  I  heard 
the  gentleman  from  Connecticut  say 
that  we  should  not  criticize  ourselves. 
I  take  exception  to  that  because  I 
think  we  need  to  criticize  ourselves 
once  in  awhile. 

When  I  got  here  on  the  floor,  I  heard 
my  good  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Hoyer],  for  whom  I  have 
the  greatest  admiration  and  respect, 
saying  that  we  ought  to  clean  up  our 
own  act.  And  I  agree  with  that  so 
much. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  stood  on  this 
floor  time  after  time,  year  after  year, 
offering  amendments  requiring  random 
drug  testing  of  Federal  employees 
throughout  the  country,  because  most 
studies  say  that  10  percent  of  the 
American  people  use,  at  least 
recreationally,  illegal  drugs. 

I  do  not  know  that  any  Member  of 
Congress  uses  drugs,  and  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  any  do.  But  I  have  had  a  bill 
in  which  would  require  the  employees 
of  this  legislative  body,  and  its  offi- 
cers, to  be  drug  tested  randomly,  just 
like  we  do  to  our  entire  military. 

Many  Members  in  this  room  helped 
me  urge  Ronald  Reagan  to  implement 
random  drug  testing  in  our  military 
back  in  1983.  At  that  time  there  was  an 
admitted  drug  use  by  25  percent  of  all 
our  military  personnel.  We  imple- 
mented it.  It  was  in  effect  for  6  years, 
and  6  years  later  less  than  4  percent  of 
our  entire  military  were  using  illegal 
drugs.  That  is  an  80  percent  drop. 

The  majority  needs  to  discharge  my 
bill  out  of  the  House  Administration 
Committee,  which  has  been  holding  the 
bill,  and  let  us  debate  it.  I  cannot  get 
the  bill  to  the  floor.  I  cannot  offer  it  as 
an  amendment  simply  because  there  is 
no  authorizing  committee  dealing  with 
it.  So  I  am  thwarted  every  year  from 
offering  it. 

A  few  months  from  now  our  legisla- 
tive branch  appropriations  bill  will 
come  to  the  floor.  I  will  once  again  try 
to  amend  it,  but  my  drug-testing 
amendment  will  be  shot  down  because 
of  the  prohibition  against  legislating 
on  an  appropriations  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  beg  of  all  of  you,  let 
us  set  the  example  in  our  own  House. 
Let  us  build  up  our  integrity  in  the 
eyes  of  the  American  people. 

I  say  to  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Rose]  and  others,  dis- 
charge my  bill.  Put  it  on  the  floor  and 
let  us  implement  random  drug  testing 
here  in  this  House;  that  will  eliminate 
the  problem. 
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Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Gingrich]. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  me  this 
time. 

Let  me  be  very  clear.  I  believe  the 
Democratic  leadership  is  simply  not 
being  candid  with  the  Members  of  this 
House  and  the  entire  tenor  of  the  de- 
bate on  their  side  has  not  helped  to  in- 
form Members. 

I  have  served  on  the  House  Adminis- 
tration Committee  for  14  years.  The 
House  Administration  Committee  is 
run  by  the  Democrats,  for  the  Demo- 
crats, and  in  favor  of  the  Democrats. 

As  one  Republican  staff  member  said 
a  few  minutes  ago,  "We  do  not  even 
have  enough  access  to  know  what  in- 
formation to  ask  for." 

This  entire  cocaine  and  theft  scandal 
has  been  handled  by  the  Democratic 
leadership  as  a  partisan  coverup  of 
their  patronage  problems. 

When  did  the  Democratic  leadership 
in  the  House  know  of  allegations  of 
theft  and  cocaine  selling  in  the  House 
post  office?  I  believe  the  answer  is  at 
least  10  months  ago. 

D  1420 

When  did  they  give  the  Republican 
leadership  the  postal  inspector's  re- 
port? Two  weeks  ago.  after  the  Wash- 
ington Times  broke  the  story.  To  the 
best  of  our  understanding,  apparently 
the  Democratic  leaders'  lawyer  and  the 
Speaker's  staff  blocked  the  Capitol  Po- 
lice from  an  investigation  9  months 
ago  without  telling  the  Republican 
leadership. 

Now.  the  House  Democratic  leader- 
ship, having  covered  up  a  cocaine  and 
theft  scandal  for  6  to  9  months,  wants 
the  Members  to  vote  for  an  investiga- 
tion they  can  control. 

In  a  few  hours,  the  Democratic  lead- 
ership will  ask  us  to  spend  $1  million  or 
more  to  investigate  an  11-year-old  po- 
litical charge.  But  the  Democratic 
leadership  does  not  want  to  set  up  an 
investigation  of  the  cocaine  sale  and 
theft  in  this  House  post  office  in  the 
last  year. 

A  "yes"  vote  is  a  vote  for  a  coverup; 
a  "yes"  vote  is  a  vote  for  a  whitewash. 
If  you  want  an  open  and  honest  inves- 
tigation, vote  "no." 

Today  each  Member  will  decide  if 
they  are  a  part  of  the  problem  and  a 
part  of  the  coverup,  those  Members 
will  vote  "yes."  Or  they  can  decide  to 
be  part  of  the  cleanup  and  part  of  the 
honest  reform  the  country  wants;  those 
Members  will  vote  "no." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
MURTHA).  The  gentleman  yields  back  1 
minute. 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  1  minute  to  simply  respond  to 
the  gentleman's  statement  that  there 
was  a  coverup  or  that  people  made  con- 


scious attempts  to  keep  information 
away  from  the  committee,  this  is  abso- 
lutely wrong. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  Colorado  [Mrs. 
Schroeder]. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  for 
yielding,  and  I  am  so  pleased  he  said 
that,  because  I  was  tempted  to  get  up 
in  my  seat  and  make  a  point  of  per- 
sonal privilege. 

Look,  there  is  absolutely  no  coverup 
going  on  here  at  all.  This  is  a  scandal. 
I  do  not  have  to  go  home  and  talk  to 
my  constituents.  We  are  all  scandalized 
by  this. 

This  is  a  tragedy.  But  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration  is  ready  to 
move  on  this.  They  have  got  it.  They 
have  been  doing  the  investigation. 
There  is  not  one  allegation  here  that 
they  have  held  anything  up. 

Furthermore,  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice— my  understanding  is  that  the  At- 
torney General  is  appointed  by  the 
President — can  be  involved.  They  can 
ask  for  a  special  prosecutor,  they  can 
do  anything  they  want. 

You  know,  it  is  very  painful  for  me 
to  sit  here  and  listen  to  this  going  back 
and  forth,  back  and  forth.  No  wonder 
the  American  public  is  very  tired  of  us. 

You  know,  for  12  years  back  when  I 
used  to  chair  the  Subcommittee  on 
Civil  Service,  I  was  talking  about  the 
whole  new  ethics-free  zone  that  Ronald 
Reagan  and  George  Bush  put  in  for  the 
executive  branch.  And  how  many  scan- 
dals we  had  on  down  there. 

We  used  to  have  little  signs  with  all 
their  names  on  them;  what  it  was  like 
to  live  in  Sleazeville.  We  have  seen  par- 
doned S&L's  and  all  that,  but  it  is  a 
shame  because  it  comes  down  on  all  of 
us.  This  comes  down  on  all  of  us. 

I  think  what  we  ought  to  do  here 
today  is.  both  Republicans  and  Demo- 
crats, both  sides  of  the  aisle,  all  sorts 
of  people  have  not  done  the  oversight 
that  should  have  been  done  in  the  ad- 
ministrative offices  all  across  the 
board  in  this  town,  and  we  roll  up  our 
shirtsleeves  and  we  go  at  it.  But  I  do 
not  see  any  coverup  here. 

This  is  under  the  Attorney  General. 
He  can  ask  for  a  special  prosecutor 
under  that  statute,  as  I  understand  it. 
No  one  has  done  anything  to  hold  any- 
thing up.  I  think  we  are  just  out  here 
trying  to  score  points. 

Let  us  not  score  points,  let  us  restore 
dignity  to  this  institution,  which  I  love 
and  you  love  and  we  all  watch  getting 
diminished  every  single  day  by  this. 
That  is  terrible. 

But  I  defy  you  to  name  10  Members 
who  had  any  idea  what  was  really 
going  on  in  the  post  office. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  again  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  for  leading  this 
debate. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  an  additional  30  seconds  to 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Ging- 
rich]. 
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Mr.  GINGRICH.  Just  to  clarify  for 
the  r  lajority  leader:  It  is  my  under- 
stand ng  that  in  May  of  last  year  alle- 
gatioi  s  were  made,  the  Capitol  Police 
nformed,  the  Democrats'  lawyer 
ipformed.  He  did  not  inform  the 

lean  leadership. 
4une  of  last  year  the  Democrats' 
blocked  the  Capitol  Police;  he 
inform  the  Republican  leader- 
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I  think  even  our  most  involved 

who  are  among  the  most  bi- 

were  shocked  to  discover  they 

ilever  seen  a  report   that  was  6 

old. 

LEWIS  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 

3  ield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman 

llinois  [Mr.  Michel],  our  Repub- 

eader. 

MICHEL.   Mr.   Speaker  and  my 
.  I  had  not  really  intended  to 
today  even  though  I  suspect  the 
that  have  been  introduced 
were  brought  about  as  a  result  of 
)f  the  things  we  might  have  said 
or  two  ago,  expressing  our  own 
outrage    and    concern    over 
Eipparently  was  happening  right 
our  own  noses  for  an  extended 
of  time,  and  then  having  so  lit- 
kilowledge  of  it  up  until  the  mo- 
ve made  the  comment, 
simply  say  that  the  roots  of  the 
I  think,  are  a  result  of  the  ar- 
mies,  regulations  and   kinds  of 
that  we  have  been  operating 
in  this  institution  for  a  good 


be  in  a  unique  position  because 
un  the  elected  leader  on  this  side 
12  years.  It  has  been  my  privl- 
;o    serve    with    three    different 
since  I  have  been  leader,  and 
different  Speakers  before  that  time, 
lave  a  rule  on  our  caucus  on  my 
the   aisle,    incidentally,    that 
me  pretty  much  authority  and 
ibout  who  our  House  officers  are 
they  deport  themselves.  Be- 
1  ne,  if  there  were  one  of  those,  as 
who  served  as  an  officer  on 
by  vote  of  our  caucus,  yes,  at 
1  ecommendation.     who     brought 
>r  any  kind  of  discredit  or  ill-re- 
this  institution,  it  would  not 
■ne   until   the   afternoon   of  the 
I  found  out  to  have  them  leav- 
packing  their  bags, 
is  the  authority  I  think  you 
a  sense  have  to  have, 
it  is  part  of  the  inherent  insti- 
framework  that  does  not  give 
llind  of  accountability  to  us.  But 
tell  you,  when  we  have  to,  as  my 
^iend  Mr.  HOYER  made  mention, 
he  and  I  are  in  the  same  cat- 
in  the  item  we  mentioned,  and 


sile 


then  to  have  to  shoulder  that  kind  of 
burden,  you  know,  just  because  we  are 
part  of  the  institution  and  have  noth- 
ing to  do  about  what  happened. 

So  I  do  have  a  problem  when  it  is 
going  to  be  handled  again  in  the  House. 
I  think  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Klug]  said  it  pretty  well;  if  it  ends 
up  being  inhouse,  I  think  the  burden  is 
on  you,  gentleman  and  ladies,  who 
serve  on  that  particular  committee.  I 
would  rather  it  be  otherwise,  but  we 
know  where  the  votes  are  around  here. 
Yes,  I  have  confidence  in  Mr.  Thomas  if 
he  is  told  everything  and  the  other 
members  on  our  committee,  if  they  are 
likewise  privy  to  all  the  information 
the  majority  has.  But  it  is  our  problem 
and  it  is  our  institution  and  we  all 
have  to  feel  strongly  about  anything 
that  discredits  us  and  brings  us  as  indi- 
viduals, as  Members  of  this  institution, 
in  disrepute. 

So  we  have  got  a  problem.  It  ought 
not  to  take  all  that  long  to  solve  it, 
quite  frankly.  Some  of  the  more  injuri- 
ous things  that  end  up  before  the  U.S. 
attorneys,  that  is  something  a  bit  dif- 
ferent again. 

But  there  are  some  other  administra- 
tive things  that  can  be  handled,  frank- 
ly, with  a  snap  of  the  finger,  if  only  we 
had  the  will  to  do  it.  And  I  will  tell  you 
we  ought  to  be  getting  to  doing  that 
which  we  have  the  power  to  do  sum- 
marily, instantaneously,  just  to  im- 
prove this  institution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Indi- 
ana [Mr.  McCloskey]. 

Mr.  MCCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  majority  leader  for  jrielding. 

I  will  be  very  brief. 

But  as  a  human  being,  more  than  a 
Democrat,  I  am  very  saddened  by  the 
probably,  almost  certainly  spurious 
charges  that  the  minority  whip  has 
raised  against  our  Speaker.  I  think  the 
full  investigation  will  reveal  how  spu- 
rious they  are. 

I  will  say  also  that  historically  Mr. 
Gingrich 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  de- 
mand that  the  gentleman's  words  be 
taken  down. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  I  will  finish  my 
statement  then. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  gentleman's  words  be  taken  down. 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  But  the  pyrotech- 
nics  

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Regular  order. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Regular  order. 

Mr.  MCCLOSKEY.  The  pyrotech- 
nics  

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Murtha).  The  gentleman  will  desist. 

The  gentleman  asks  that  the  words 
be  taken  down. 

The  Clerk  will  report  the  words. 
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Mr.  MCCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  been  advised  that  I  should  with- 
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draw  my  words,  so,  in  all  good  faith,  I 
withdraw  my  words. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  temjKjre  (Mr. 
Murtha).  Without  objection,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  [Mr.  McCloskey] 
withdraws  his  statement. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  Swift]. 

Mr.  SWIFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
harsh  words.  We  are  too  frequently 
these  days  betting  into  a  situation  in 
which  there  are  more  harsh  words  than 
there  are  actions. 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  what  the  facts 
are  here.  Something  has  occurred  that 
needs  to  be  addressed.  The  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  ROSE],  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration,  has  assured  this  insti- 
tution that  it  will  be  addressed  and 
will  be  addressed  vigorously,  and  yet 
there  have  been  phrases  here  on  the 
floor  such  as: 

"Sweep  it  imder  the  rug,"  "white- 
wash," "partisan  coverup,"  and  so 
forth. 

Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  what  are  the 
facts?  Not  only  has  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration 
assured  that  there  will  be  an  investiga- 
tion, but  the  Capitol  Police  are  inves- 
tigating, and.  very  importantly,  the 
U.S.  attorney  is  investigating. 

Pray  tell,  was  there  anyone  who 
wished  to  cover  up,  to  whitewash,  to 
sweep  under  the  rug?  And  how  would 
that  be  done?  With  a  rather  well- 
known  partisan  U.S.  attorney  inves- 
tigating this  issue?  How  could  some- 
thing be  swept  under  the  rug.  or  white- 
washed, or  be  a  partisan  coverup  unless 
every  single  Republican  in  this  House 
were  to  catch  laryngitis  on  the  same 
day?  I  am  sure  they  would  point  at 
that  were  that  to  occur. 

As  to  whether  we  need  some  inde- 
pendent study,  let  us  take  a  look  at 
that.  This  House,  this  Congress,  has 
oversight  authority,  and,  if  it  is  sug- 
gested that  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  is  incompetent  of  con- 
ducting oversight  in  its  jurisdiction, 
then  I  presume  that  they  would  say 
that  the  Conmiittee  on  Armed  Services 
should  not  be  allowed  oversight  over 
the  Defense  Department,  or  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
to  have  oversight  over  the  national 
parks,  or  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary to  have  oversight  over  the  Justice 
Department  and  its  activities. 

B^.  Speaker,  what  we  are  proposing 
here  is  precisely  the  regular  order.  It  is 
a  bipartisan  process.  The  Committee 
on  House  Administration  is  not  going 
to  investigate  this  Democrats-only,  but 
the  very  capable  and  alert  Republican 
members  of  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  will  be  a  part  of  it 
throughout  the  entire  process. 

Mr.  Speaker,  someone  suggested  that 
the  public  memory;  it  wais  someone  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle  because  I  do  not 
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agree  with  this  statement;  he  said  the 
public  memory  is  extremely  and  noto- 
riously short,  so  this  will  be  swept 
under  the  rug.  No.  We  have  the  honor 
of  the  committee,  we  have  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  Republicans  on  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  we  have 
the  Capitol  Police,  and  we  have  the 
ability  of  the  U.S.  attorney,  all  of 
whom  are  going  to  see  that  it  is  not  a 
matter  of  public  memory,  or  even  si- 
lence on  the  part  of  the  Republicans.  It 
is  a  matter  of  what  is  right.  It  is  going 
to  be  done  under  the  regular  process. 

Mr.  Speaker,  support  for  the  major- 
ity leader's  proposal  is  what  makes 
sense.  Anything  else  perhaps  might  be 
partisan  motivation  of  its  own  variety. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  1  additional  minute  to  the 
gentleman  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Roberts]. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Lewis]  for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate  the  pro- 
motion to  cochairman  of  the  sub- 
committee by  my  good  friend,  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Ohio  [Ms.  Oakar],  and  I 
appreciate  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  Swift]  saying  that  I  am  ca- 
pable and  alert.  That  is  always  good  to 
hear.  We  did  work  together  on  a  seven- 
point  plan  for  the  police  department, 
and  the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Thomas]  certainly  appreciates  the  ele- 
vation to  cochairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  but  let 
the  Record  show  that  we  both  feel,  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Thom- 
as] and  myself,  that  an  independent  in- 
vestigation is  the  way  to  go. 

The  gentlewoman  from  Colorado 
[Mrs.  Schroeder]  said,  "This  is  pain- 
ful." Painful?  For  10  years  I  have  been 
working  with  the  majority,  very  good 
people  in  the  majority,  on  behalf  of  the 
160  people  that  work  in  the  post  office 
and  with  Bob  Rota.  We  ought  to  have 
an  investigation,  an  investigation  to 
clear  Bob's  name,  if  in  fact  that  is 
going  to  take  place. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  ask  my  col- 
leagues, "How  many  times  do  you  ask 
me  to  do  the  chores  and  to  work  with 
you  on  behalf  of  this  House  and  then 
turn  around  and  deny  us  access  to  the 
process?  Part  of  what  we  are  is  what 
you  allow  us  to  be.  I  have  a  list  of 
events  here  that  we've  been  trying  to 
piece  together  for  only  4  days.  This 
whole  business  started  in  April.  The 
people  were  not  dismissed  until  Decem- 
ber. Or  September  27,  1991,  the  final 
postal  inspector  audit  was  provided  to 
the  DC  Postmaster,  Mr.  Rota.  Mr. 
Ross,  and  the  chairman  of  the  House 
Post  Office  Subcommittee,  Postal  Op- 
erations, and  Mr.  McCLOSKEY." 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  reason  that  we  are 
objecting,  the  reason  we  need  an  inde- 
pendent investigation  that  we  have 
been  kept  in  the  dark,  we  do  not  know. 
Even  today,  when  an  investigation  is 
apparently  underway,  we  still  do  not 
have  access. 


Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, in  the  time  remaining  I  wish  to  say 
that  I  hope  that  the  Speaker  and  my 
colleagues  will  have  some  sense  for  the 
pain  I  feel  in  bringing  my  own  resolu- 
tion to  the  floor  today  and  objecting  to 
this  process  before  us  today.  While  I 
consider  myself  to  be  no  small  bomb 
thrower  when  it  comes  to  revolution,  I 
feel  that  this  institution's  credibility 
is  at  stake.  Today  I  stand  here  in  a 
sense  of  outrage  because  of  what  this 
leadership  has  allowed  to  happen  to 
this  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  absolutely  no 
question.  It  is  time  for  independent  re- 
view. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  no  small  prob- 
lem. The  bank  controversy  demanded 
that  we  close  down  our  bank,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Standards  of  Official  Con- 
duct will  be  reporting  shortly  a  whole 
list  of  names  that  relate  to  Members' 
abuse  because  of  a  lack  of  effective 
oversight — oversight  by  the  very  com- 
mittee that  the  leadership  would  refer 
this  matter  to.  Absolutely  no  question. 
The  problems  of  the  restaurant  are  un- 
acceptable to  the  American  people; 
again  no  effective  oversight.  And  the 
same  committee  should  have  exercised 
its  responsibility.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
long  past  the  time  where  we  can  sup- 
port business  as  usual. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  every  ef- 
fort was  made  to  see  that  the  Attorney 
General  did  not  enter  this  case.  They 
wanted  to  handle  it  in  house,  business 
as  usual. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  will  be  asking  for  a  no 
vote  on  the  previous  question  on  this 
matter  because  this  should  not  be  han- 
dled pro  forma — like  business  as  usual. 
This  very  committee,  which  will  have 
the  final  vote,  if  it  goes  to  that  com- 
mittee, is  the  committee  that  is  a 
source  of  these  original  problems.  The 
oversight  committee  which  exercised 
no  oversight. 

And  it  is  not  a  partisan  question,  Mr. 
Speaker.  Indeed  the  reputation,  the 
credibility,  of  the  greatest  institution 
in  the  world,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, is  at  stake,  and  for  that  reason, 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
vote  no  on  the  previous  question  and 
support  my  resolution  for  a  bipartisan 
special  investigation. 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
the  balance  of  our  time  to  the  gen- 
tleman    from     North     Carolina     [Mr. 

ROSE]. 

Mr.  ROSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  our 
majority  leader,  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Gephardt],  for  yielding 
this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  there  are  a  few 
things  that  need  to  be  reiterated  in 
summary. 

The  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Lewis]  has  circulated  a  copy  of  a  reso- 
lution that  he  hjis  proposed  to  offer 
that  sets  up  a  select  committee  to  in- 
vestigate certain  allegations  concern- 
ing the  House  post  office.  That  is  not 
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outside  counsel.  That  is  another  in- 
house operation. 

I  share  the  kind  of  sentiment  that 
the  distinguished  minority  leader,  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Michel], 
expressed  just  a  few  minutes  ago  about 
how  swiftly  he  would  act  in  response  to 
any  kind  of  a  finding  regarding  impro- 
priety by  officers  on  his  side  of  the 
aisle. 
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That  is  what  we  are  prepared  to  do  in 
the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion. We  got  the  postal  inspectors'  re- 
port the  same  day  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Lewis]  got  the  postal 
inspectors' •  report.  We  started,  in  the 
full  committee,  our  own  investigation 
of  those  allegations  and  for  10  days 
have  been  interviewing  people.  If  this 
resolution  passes,  all  of  that  will  be 
shared  with  the  Republican  members  of 
our  committee.  We  will  go  back 
through  that  process  as  they  wish  and 
recommend  strong  actions.  As  I  said 
yesterday,  we  will  let  the  chips  fall 
where  they  may. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  the  Members  to 
please  support  the  majority  leader's 
resolution.  Let  us  not  create  another 
special  committee  for  Congress. 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  the  previous  question  on  the  res- 
olution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Murtha).  The  question  is  on  ordering 
the  previous  question. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  object  to  the  vote  on  the  grounds 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present  and  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice,  and  there  were — yeas  253,   nays 
162,  not  voting  19,  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  5] 
YEAS— 253 


Abercromble 

Boxer 

Darden 

Ackerman 

Brewster 

de  la  Garza 

AlexaBder 

Brooks 

DeFazio 

Anderson 

Browder 

DeLauro 

Andrews  (ME) 

Brown 

DeUoms 

Andrews  (NJ) 

Bnice 

Derrick 

Andrews  (TX) 

Bryant 

Dicks 

Annunzio 

Dinrell 

Anthony 

Byron 

DlzoD 

Applegate 

Campbell  (CO) 

Donnelly 

Aspin 

Cardln 

Dooley 

Atkins 

Carper 

DoTKU  (ND) 

AuColn 

Carr 

Downey 

Baccbus 

Chapman 

Durbln 

Barnard 

Clement 

Dwyer 

Beilensoo 

Collins  (IL) 

Early 

Bennett 

Collins  (MI) 

Eckart 

Berman 

Condit 

Edwards  (TX) 

BevlU 

Conyers 

Engel 

Bllbray 

Cooper 

English 

Blackwell 

Cortello 

Erdreich 

Bonlor 

Caz(IL) 

Espy 

Borski 

Coyne 

Evans 

Boucher 

Cramer 

FaaoeU 

159J 
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Faxlo 

Martlnei 

Rowland 

McGrath 

Ridge 

Smith  (TX) 

Frank  (MA) 

McCloskey 

Russo 

Felchu 

Matsul 

Roybal 

McMillan  (NO 

Rlggs 

Snowe 

Gejdenson 

McCuPdy 

Sabo 

FUke 

Mavroules 

Russo 

Meyers 

Rlnaldo 

Solomon 

(Gephardt 

McDermott 

Sanders 

FofUett 

I                  MazxoU 

Sabo 

Michel 

Rltter 

Spence 

Geren 

McHugh 

Sangmelster 

Ford(M 

)                McCloskey 

Sanders 

Miller  (OH) 

Roberts 

Steams 

Gibbons 

McMUlen  (MD) 

SarpaliUB 

Ford  (T 

1)               McCurdy 

Sangmelster 

Molinarl 

Rogers 

Stump 

Glickman 

McNulty 

Savage 

Frank  ( 

lA)             McDermott 

Sarpallns 

Moorhead 

Rohrabacher 

Sundqulst 

Gonzalez 

Mfume 

Sawyer 

Fro«t 

McHogh 

Savage 

Morella 

Ros-Lehtinen 

Taylor  (NO 

Gordon 

Miller  (CA) 

Scheuer 

Oejdeni 

n                McMUlen  (MD) 

Sawyer 

Myers 

Roth 

Thomas  (WY) 

Guarlnl 

HineU 

Schroeder 

0«phan 

McNalty 

Scheuer 

Nichols 

Roukema 

Upton 

Hall  (OH) 

Mink 

Schumer 

0«Nn 

Mfume 

Schroeder 

Nussle 

Santorum 

Vander  Jagt 

Hall  (TX) 

Moakley 

Serrano 

OHMWM 

Miller  (CA) 

Schoiaer 

Oxley 

Sax ton 

Vucanovlch 

Hamilton 

MoUohan 

Sharp 

OUckiu 

1                Mlneta 

Serrano 

Packard 

Schaefer 

Walker 

Harris 

Montgomery 

Sikorskl 

Oontale 

Mink 

Sharp 

Paxon 

SchUr 

Walsh 

Hatcher 

Moody 

Slslsky 

Oordon 

Moakley 

Slkorekl 

Petri 

Schulze 

Weber 

Hayes  (ID 

Moran 

Skaggs 

Ooarlnl 

MoUohan 

Slslsky 

Porter 

Sensenbrenner 

Weldon 

Hayes  (LA) 

Murphy 

Skelton 

HaU(Oi 

)                  Montgomery 

Skaggs 

Purseir 

Shaw 

Wolf 

Hefner 

Murtha 

Slattery 

iuucn 

1                Moody 

Skelton 

()ulllen 

Shays 

Wylle 

Hertel 

Nagle 

SUughter 

Hsmlltc 

I                Moran 

Slattery 

RamsUd 

Shuster 

Young  (AK) 

Hoagland 

Natcher 

Smith  (FL) 

HaiTU 

Murphy 

Slaughter 

Ravenel 

Skeen 

Young  (FL) 

Hochbrueckner 

Neal  (MA) 

Smith  (lA) 

BatchM 

Murtha 

Smith  (FL) 

Regula 

Smith  (NJ) 

Zeliff 

Horn 

Neal  (NO 

Solan 

Hayes  (1 

.)               Nagle 

Smith  (LA) 

Rhodes 

Smith  (OR) 

Zlmmer 

Hoyer 

Nowak 

Spratt 

Hayes  (I 
Hefner 

A)              Natcher 
Neal  (MA) 

Solan 
Spratt 

NOT  VOTING— 19 

Hubbartl 
Huckaby 

Oakar 
Oberstar 

Staggers 
Stallings 

Hertel 

Neal  (NO 

Staggers 

CUy 

Johnson  (TX) 

Mrazek 

Hughes 

Obey 

Stark 

Hoaglan 

Nowak 

Stallings 

Coleman  (TX) 

Kolter 

Thomas  (CA) 

Jacobs 

Olltt 

Stenholm 

Hochbru 

ickner       Oakar 

Stark 

Dannemeyer 

Lantos 

Thomas  (GA) 

Jefferson 

Olver 

Stokes 

Horn 

Oberstar 

Stenholm 

Dymally 

Levlne  (CA) 

Waters 

Jenkins 

Ortiz 

Studds 

Hoyer 

Obey 

Stokes 

Edwards  (CA) 

Markey 

Whltten 

Johnson  (SD) 

Orton 

Swett 

Hubban 

OUn 

Studds 

Gaydos 

Miller  (WA) 

Johnston 

Owens  (NY) 

Swift 

Hackab: 

Olver 

Swett 
SwUt 

Hutto 

Morrison 

Jones  (GA) 

Owens  (UT) 

Synar 

Huches 

OrtU 

Jones  (NO 

Pallone 

Tallon 

Jefferao 

Orton 

Synar 

D   1500 

Jontz 

PaoetU 

Tanner 

Jenklna 

Owens  (NY) 

Tallon 

Kanjorskl 

Parker 

Tauzln 

Mtmtoi 

(8D)           Owens  (UT) 

Tanner 

The  Clerk  announced 

the  following 

Kaptur 

Pastor 

Taylor  (MS) 

JohBStO 

Pallone 

Tauzln 

pairs: 

Kennedy 

Patterson 

Thomton 

Jones  (C 
Jones  (I 

A)              Panetta 
T)               Parker 

Taylor  (MS) 
Thornton 

On  this  vote: 

Kennelly 
Klldee 

Payne (NJ) 
Payne  (VA) 

Torres 
Torricelli 

Jontz 

Pastor 

Torres 

Mr.  Dymally  for.  with  Mr.  Thomas  of 

Kleczka 

Pease 

Towns 

Kanjors 
Kaptor 

1                Patterson 
Payne (NJ) 

Torricelli 
Towns 

California, 

against. 

Kopetskl 
Kostmayer 

Peloai 
Penny 

Traflcant 
Traxler 

Kenned] 

Payne  (VA) 

Traflcant 

Mr.  EMERSON  changed  his  vote  from 

LaFalce 

Perkins 

Unsoeld 

Kennell: 
Klldee 
Kleczka 
Kopetsk 

Pease 
Pelosl 
Penny 
Perkins 

Trailer 
Unsoeld 
Valentine 

Vento 

"yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr.  PAYNE  of  New  Jersey  and  Mr. 
OLIN  changed  their  vote  from  "nay"  to 

Lancaster 
LaRocco 
Laughlin 
Lehman  (CA) 

Peterson  (FL) 
Peterson  (MN) 
Pickett 
Pickle 

Valentine 
Venio 
Vlsclosky 
Volkmer 

Kostma: 

er               Peterson  (FL) 

Vlsclosky 
Volkmer 
Washington 
Waxman 

"yea." 

Lehman  (FL) 

Poshard 

Washington 

LaFalce 
Lancaat 
LaRocc( 

Peterson  (MN) 
r                Pickett 
Pickle 

So  the  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 

Levin  (MI) 
Lewis  (GA) 
Llplnskl 

Price 

Rahall 

Rangel 

Waxman 

Weiss 

Wheat 

Laushll: 

Weiss 

as  above  recorded. 

Lloyd 

Ray 

Williams 

CA)          Price 

Wheat 

Williams 

Wilson 

The    SPEAKER    pro 

tempore    (Mr. 

Long 

Reed 

Wilson 

Wise 

Wolpe 

If*^m^^n 
Levin  <^ 

FL)           Rahall 
I)                Rangel 

MURTHA). 

The  question  is  on  the  reso- 

Lowey  (NY) 
Luken 

Richardson 
Roe 

Lewis  (C 

K)              Ray 

Wise 

lution. 

Man  ton 

Roemer 

Wyden 

Llplnskl 

Reed 

Wolpe 
Wyden 
Yates 
Yatron 

The    question    was    taken;    and    the 

Martinez 

Rose 

Yates 

355 

Richardson 
Roe 
Y)              Roemer 

Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Matsui 

Mavroules 

MaTToli 

Rostenkowski 

Rowland 

Roybal 

Yatron 
Young  (FL) 

Lnken 

Rose 

Mr.    GEPHARDT.    Mr. 

Speaker,    on 

Man  ton 

Rostenkowski 

that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

NAYS-160 

NAYS-162 

The  yeas 

and  nays  were 

ordered. 

Allard 

Dreler 

Hunter 

The  vote 

was  taken  by  electronic  de- 

Allen 

Duncan 

Hyde 

AUard 

Allen 

Archer 

Dickinson 
Doollttle 
Doman  (CA) 

Hobson 

Holloway 

Hopkins 

vice,   and   there   were— yeas  254,   nays 
160,  not  voting  20,  as  follows: 

Archer 
Armey 
Baker 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

Ewlng 

Inhofe 
Ireland 
James 

Armey 

Dreler 

Horton 

[Roll  No.  6) 

Ballanger 

Fawell 

Johnson  (CT) 

Baker 

Duncan 

Houghton 

YEAS-254 

Barton 

Fields 

Kaslch 

Ballenge 

Edwards  (OK) 

Hunter 

Bateman 

Fish 

Klug 

Barrett 

Emerson 

Hyde 

Abercromble 

Brooks 

Dellums 

Bentley 

Franks  (CT) 

Kolbe 

Barton 

Ewlng 

Inhofe 

Ackerman 

Browder 

Derrick 

Be  renter 

Gallegly 

Kyi 

Batemai 

Fawell 

Ireland 

Alexander 

Brown 

Dicks 

Bilirakls 

Gallo  . 

Lagomarslno 

Bentley 

Fields 

Jacobs 

Anderson 

Bruce 

Dlngell 

Bliley 

Gekas 

Leach 

Bereutei 

Fish 

James 

Andrews  (ME) 

Bryant 

Dixon 

Boehlert 

Gllchrest 

Lent 

Blllrakli 

Franks  (CT) 

Johnson  (CT) 

Andrews  (NJ) 

Bustamante 

Donnelly 

Boehner 

Glllmor 

Lewis  (CA) 

BUley 

Gallegly 

Kaslch 

Andrews  (TX) 

Byron 

Dooley 

Broomfield 

Gllman 

Lewis  (FL) 

Boehlen 

Gallo 

Klug 

Annunzio 

Campbell  (CO) 

Dorgan  (ND) 

Banning 

Gingrich 

Llghtfoot 

Boehoer 

Gekas 

Kolbe 

Anthony 

Cardin 

Downey 

Burton 

Goodling 

Livingston 

B^oomfi 

Id              Gllchrest 

Kyi 

Applegate 

Carper 

Durbin 

Callahan 

Goss 

Lowery  (CA) 

Bonninc 

Glllmor 

Lagomarslno 

Aspln 

Can- 

Dwyer 

Camp 

Gradison 

Machtley 

Burton 

Gllman 

Leach 

Atkins 

Chapman 

Early 

Campbell  (CA) 

Grandy 

Marlenee 

Callahai 

Gingrich 

Lent 

AuColn 

Clement 

Eckart 

Chandler 

Green 

Martin 

Camp 

Goodllng 

Lewis  (CA) 

Bacchus 

Collins  (ID 

Edwards  (TX) 

Clinger 

Gunderson 

McCandless 

Campbel 

(CA)         Goes 

Lewis  (FL) 

Barnard 

Collins  (MI) 

Engel 

Coble 

Hammerschmldt 

McCollum 

Chandlei 

Gradison 

Llghtfoot 

Bellenson 

Condlt 

English 

Coleman  (MO) 

Hancock 

McCrery 

dinger 

Grandy 

Livingston 

Bennett 

Conyers 

Erdrelch 

Combest 

Hansen 

McDade 

Coble 

Green 

Lowery  (CA) 

Berman 

Cooper 

Espy 

Coughlin 

Hastert 

McEwen 

Cotamai 

(MO)         Gunderson 

Machtley 

BevlU 

CosUllo 

Evans 

Cox (CA) 

Heney 

McGrath 

Combest 

Hammerschmldt 

Marlenee 

Bilbray 

Cox  (XL) 

Fascell 

Crane 

Henry 

McMillan  (NO 

Couffhlli 

Hancock 

Martin 

Blackwell 

Coyne 

Fazio 

Cunningham 

Herger 

Meyers 

Cox  (CAl 

Hansen 

McCandless 

Bonlor 

Cramer 

Feighan 

Davis 

Hobaon 

Michel 

Crane 

Hastert 

McCoUum 

Borski 

Darden 

nake 

DeLay 

Holloway 

Miller  (OH) 

Cunning 

am            Hefley 

McCrery 

Boucher 

de  la  Garza 

Foglietta 

Dickinson 

Hopkins 

Miller  (WA) 

Davis 

Henry 

McDade 

Boxer 

DeFazio 

Ford  (MI) 

Doollttle 

Horton 

MoUnari 

DeLay 

Herger 

McEwen 

DeLauro 

Ford  (TN) 

Doman  (CA) 

Houghton 

Moorhead 

HorelU 

Rogen 

Spence 

Myers 

Rohrabacher 

Steams 

Nichols 

Roft-Lebtlnen 

Stump 

Nussle 

Roth 

Sundqulst 

Oxley 

Roukema 

Taylor  (NO 

Packard 

Santorum 

Thomas  (WY) 

Paxon 

Saxton 

Upton 

Petri 

Schaefer 

Vander  Jagt 

Porter 

Schlff 

Vucanovlch 

Pursell 

Schulze 

Walker 

Qulllen 

Sensenbrenner 

Walsh 

Ramstad 

Shaw 

Weber 

Ravenel 

Shays 

Weldon 

ReguU 

Shuster 

WoU 

Rhodes 

Skeen 

WyUe 

Ridge 

Smith  (NJ) 

Young  (AK) 

Rlggs 

Smith  (OR) 

Zeliff 

Rlnaldo 

Smith  (TX) 

Zlmmer 

Rltter 

Snowe 

Roberts 

Solomon 

NOT  VOTING— 20 

Barrett 

Gaydos 

Morrison 

Clay 

Hutto 

Mrazek 

Coleman  (TX) 

Johnson  (TX) 

Thomas  (CA) 

Dannemeyer 

Kolter 

Thomas  (GA) 

Dymally 

Lantos 

Waters 

Edwards  (CA) 

Levlne  (CA) 

Whltten 

Frost 

Markey 

D  1517 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Dymally  for.  with  Mr.  Thomas  of  Cali- 
fornia against. 

Mrs.  MEYERS  of  Kansas  changed  her 
vote  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


PRIVILEGES  OF  THE  HOUSE— CRE- 
ATING SELECT  COMMITTEE  TO 
INVESTIGATE  CERTAIN  ALLEGA- 
TIONS CONCERNING  THE  HOUSE 
POST  OFFICE 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  rise  to  a  question  of  the  privileges 
of  the  House,  and  I  offer  a  privileged 
resolution  (H.  Res.  341)  creating  a  Se- 
lect Committee  to  Investigate  Certain 
Allegations  Concerning  the  House  Post 
Office,  and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  341 

Resolved,  That  (a)(1)  there  is  created  a  Se- 
lect Committee  to  Investigate  Allegations 
Concerning  the  House  Post  Office  (herein- 
after referred  to  as  the  "select  committee"), 
to  be  composed  of  10  members,  5  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Speaker  and  5  by  the  minor- 
ity leader,  with  each  designating  a  cochair- 
man  from  his  5  appointments.  Any  reference 
in  this  resolution  to  action  taken  by  the  co- 
chairmen  shall  reciulre  the  agreement  of 
both  cochalrmen.  Any  vacancy  occurring  in 
the  membership  of  the  select  committee 
shall  be  filled  in  the  same  manner  in  which 
the  original  appointment  was  made. 

(2)  The  select  committee  shall  conduct  a 
full  and  complete  Investigation  and  study, 
and  make  such  findings  as  are  warranted,  re- 
specting the  following  allegations  and  mat- 
ters; 

(A)  Theft  of  Post  Office  moneys  or  prop- 
erty by  Post  Office  employees. 

(B)  Use  or  distribution  of  illegal  drugs  by 
Post  Office  employees. 


(C)  Coverup  of  Improper  or  illegal  conduct 
of  Post  Office  employees  by  their  supervisors 
or  other  superiors. 

(D)  Conduct  of  Members  of  the  House  in 
their  dealings  with  the  Post  Office. 

(E)  Oversight  of  Post  Office  accounts  and 
activities  by  existing  committees  of  the 
House  or  entities  responsible  for  the  same. 

(F)  All  matters  related,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, to  subparagraphs  (A)  through  (E). 

(3)  The  select  committee  shall  make  rec- 
ommendations to  the  Speaker  and  minority 
leader  regarding  the  implementation  of  an 
improved  system  of  oversight  to  prevent  the 
repetition  of  improper  or  illegal  conduct  in 
finds. 

(4)  The  select  committee  shall  report  to 
the  Committee  on  Standards  of  Official  Con- 
duct evidence  of  improper  or  illegal  conduct 
it  finds  by  any  Member,  officer,  or  employee 
of  the  House. 

(b)  One-third  of  the  members  of  the  select 
committee  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the 
transaction  of  business  other  than  the  re- 
porting of  a  matter,  which  shall  require  a 
majority  of  the  select  committee  to  be  actu- 
ally present,  except  that  the  select  commit- 
tee may  designate  a  lesser  number,  but  not 
less  than  two,  as  a  quorum  for  the  purp>ose  of 
holding  hearings  to  take  testimony.  The  se- 
lect committee  may  sit  while  the  House  is 
reading  a  measure  for  amendment  under  the 
five-minute  rule.  The  rules  of  the  House 
shall  govern  the  select  committee  where  not 
inconsistent  with  this  resolution.  The  select 
committee  shall  adopt  additional  written 
rules,  which  shall  be  public,  to  govern  its 
procedures,  which  shall  not  be  inconsistent 
with  this  resolution  or  the  rules  of  the 
House.  Such  rules  may  govern  the  conduct  of 
the  depositions,  interviews,  and  hearings  of 
the  select  committee,  including  the  persons 
present.  Such  rules  shall  provide  for  the  pro- 
tection of  classified  information  from  unau- 
thorized disclosure. 

(c)  The  select  committee  is  authorized  to 
sit  and  act  during  the  present  Congress  at 
such  times  and  places  within  the  United 
States,  whether  the  House  is  in  session,  has 
recessed,  or  has  adjourned;  and  to  require,  by 
subpoena  or  otherwise,  the  attendance  and 
testimony  of  such  witnesses,  the  furnishing 
of  information  by  interrogatory,  and  the  pro- 
duction of  such  books,  records,  correspond- 
ence, memoranda,  papers,  documents,  vouch- 
ers, audit  reports,  calendars,  recordings, 
data  compilations  from  which  information 
can  be  obtained,  tangible  objects,  and  other 
things  and  information  of  any  kind  as  it 
deems  necessary.  Unless  otherwise  deter- 
mined by  the  select  committee,  the  cochalr- 
men, or  the  select  committee  shall  authorize 
and  issue  subpoenas.  Subpoenas  shall  be  is- 
sued under  the  seal  of  the  House  and  attested 
by  the  Clerk,  and  may  be  served  by  any  per- 
son designated  by  the  cochalrmen  or  any 
member.  The  select  committee  may  request 
investigations,  reports,  and  other  assistance 
from  any  agency  of  the  legislative  branch  of 
the  Federal  Government. 

(d)  The  select  committee  shall  determine  a 
method  whereby  each  cochairman  shall  pre- 
side at  alternate  meetings  and  hearings  of 
the  select  committee.  All  meetings  and  hear- 
ings of  the  select  committee  shall  be  con- 
ducted in  open  session,  unless  a  majority  of 
members  of  the  select  committee  voting, 
there  being  in  attendance  a  majority  of  se- 
lect committee  members,  vote  to  close  a 
meeting  or  hearing. 

(e)  The  cochairmen.  may  employ  and  fix 
the  compensation  of  such  clerks,  experts, 
consultants,  technicians,  attorneys,  inves- 
tigators, and  clerical  and  stenographic  as- 


sistants as  they  consider  necessary  to  c^arry 
out  the  puri>ose8  of  this  resolution.  The  se- 
lect committee  shall  be  deemed  a  committee 
of  the  House  for  all  purposes  of  law.  The  se- 
lect committee  may  reimburse  the  members 
of  its  staff  for  travel,  subsistence,  and  other 
necessary  expenses  incurred  by  them  in  the 
performance  of  the  duties  vested  in  the  se- 
lect committee,  other  than  expenses  in  con- 
nection with  meetings  of  the  select  commit- 
tee held  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

(f)  Unless  otherwise  determined  by  the  se- 
lect committee,  the  ccxhainnen  may  author- 
ize the  taking  of  affidavits  and  of  depositions 
pursuant  to  notice  or  subpoena  by  at  least  2 
Members,  under  oath  administered  by  a 
Member  or  a  person  otherwise  authorized  by 
law  to  administer  oaths.  Depositions  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  taken  in  executive  session. 

(g)  The  select  committee  shall  be  author- 
ized to  respond  to  any  judicial  or  other  proc- 
ess, or  to  make  any  applications  to  court, 
upon  consultation  with  the  Speaker  consist- 
ent with  rule  L. 

(h)  The  select  committee  shall  provide 
other  committees  and  Members  of  the  House 
with  access  to  information  and  proceedings, 
consistent  with  rule  XLVlIl(7)(c).  However, 
the  select  committee  may  direct  that  par- 
ticular matters  or  classes  of  matter  shall  not 
be  made  available  to  any  person  by  its  mem- 
bers, staff,  or  others,  or  may  impose  any 
other  restriction. 

(i)  By  July  1,  1992,  the  select  committee 
shall  report  to  the  House  the  status  of  its  in- 
vestigation. With  respect  to  this  and  any 
other  report  of  the  select  committee,  includ- 
ing its  final  report,  which  shall  be  reported 
to  the  House  by  September  1,  1992,  the  report 
may  be  accompanied  by  supplemental,  addi- 
tional, or  minority  views. 

(j)  The  select  committee  shall  take  no  ac- 
tion that  would  impede  any  criminal  inves- 
tigation or  proceeding  instituted  by  the  U.S. 
attorney  general  or  other  Federal  agency  or 
entity. 

(k)  At  the  conclusion  of  the  existence  of 
the  select  committee  all  records  of  the  select 
committee  shall  become  the  records  of  the 
Clerk. 

D  1520 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California  (during  the 
reading).  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  privileged  resolution 
be  considered  as  read  and  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
MURTHA).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
MURTHA).  The  resolution  constitutes  a 
question  of  the  privileges  of  the  House. 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  GEPHARDT 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
for  the  purpose  of  offering  a  privileged 
motion  to  lay  the  resolution  on  the 
table. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  GEPHARDT  moves  to  lay  the  resolution 
on  the  table. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Gep- 
hardt]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 
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RECORDED  VOTE 

LEWIS  Of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
d  imand  a  recorded  vote. 
r€  corded  vote  was  ordered. 

vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
there  were — ayes  250,  noes  161, 
23,  as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  7] 


Mr, 
er.  I 
A 

The 
vice, 
not  vdting 


1  nd 


(ME) 
(NJ) 
(TX) 


(CO) 


L) 
iJI) 


Abercroi  ible 

Ackemii  D 

Alez&nd  r 

Aodereo 

Andrewt 

Andrews  (NJ) 

ABdrews 

Annunzi  i 

Aotbon) 

Applegafe 

Aspln 

Atkins 

AuCotn 

Bacchus 

Baniard 

BeUeuo  i 

BermaB 

Bevlll 

Bilbray 

Blackwe|l 

Bonlor 

Borakl 

Boucher 

Boxer 

Brewstei 

Brooks 

Browder 

Brown 

Bruce 

Bryant 

Bustan4>te 

Byron 

Campbel 

Card  in 

Carper 

Cbapmaj 

Clement 

Collins  ( 

Collins  ( 

Condit 

Conyers 

Cooper 

Cos  telle 

Cox  (IL) 

Coyne 

Cnuner 

Daiden 

dela 

DeFazio 

DeLauTC 

DeUoma 

Derrick 

Dicks 

Dlngell 

Dixon 

Donnell; 

Dooley 

Dorsan 

Downey 

Durbin 

Dwyer 

Early 

Eckart 

Edwards 

Engel 

English 

Erdreicl 

Espy 

Evans 

Fascell 

Fazio 

Feighan 

Flake 

Fogliett  I 

FordC 

Frank  ( 

Flreat 

Oeidei 

Oephard  ; 

Oeren 

autboBi 
OUeknu  i 


L  Ga  za 


(Tl  ) 


UMI 
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(TX) 


lA) 


AYES-250 

Gonzalez 

Gordon 

Guarlni 

Hall  (OH) 

HalKTX) 

Hamilton 

Harris 

Hatcher 

Hayes  (IL) 

Hayes  (LA) 

Hefner 

Hertel 

Hoagland 

Hochbrueckner 

Horn 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Jacobs 

JelTerson 

Jenkins 

Johnson  (SD) 

Johnston 

Jones  (GA) 

Jones  (NO 

Jontz 

Kanjorskl 

Kaptur 

Kennedy 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

Kleczka 

Kopetski 

Kostmayer 

LaFalce 

Lancaster 

LaRocco 

Laughlin 

Lehman  (CA) 

Iiehman  (FL) 

Levin  (MI) 

Lewis  (GA) 

Liplnski 

Lloyd 

Long 

Lowey  (NY) 

Luken 

Man  ton 

Martinez 

Matsut 

Mavroules 

Mazioli 

McCloskey 

McCurdy 

McDermott 

McHugh 

McMiUen  (MD) 

McNolly 

Mfume 

Miller  (CA) 

Mink 

Moakley 

MoUohan 

Montgomery 

Moody 

Moran 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Nagle 

Natcher 

Neal  (MA) 

Neal  (NO 

Nowak 

Dakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

OUn 

Olver 

OrUz 

Orton 

Owens  (NY) 


Owens  (UT) 

Pallone 

Panetta 

Parker 

Pastor 

Patterson 

Payne (NJ) 

Payne  (VA) 

Pease 

Pelosi 

Penny 

Perkins 

Peterson  (FL) 

Peterson  (MN) 

Pickett 

Pickle 

Poshard 

Price 

Rahal! 

Rangel 

Ray 

Reed 

Richardson 

Roe 

Roemer 

Rose 

Rostenkowski 

Rowland 

Roybal 

Russo 

Sabo 

Sanders 

Sangmeister 

Sarpallus 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Scheuer 

Schroeder 

Schumer 

Serrano 

Sharp 

Slkorski 

Slsisky 

Skaggs 

Skelton 

Slatteo' 

Slaughter 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (LA) 

Solarz 

Spratt 

Staggers 

Stalllngs 

Stark 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

Studds 

Swett 

Swift 

Synar 

Tallon 

Tanner 

Tauzin 

Taylor  (MS) 

Thornton 

Torres 

Torricelli 

Towns 

Traflcant 

Trailer 

Unsoeld 

Valentine 

Vento 

Vlsclosky 

Volkmer 

Washington 

Waxman 

Weiss 

Wheat 

Williams 


Wilson 

Wolpe 

Yates 

Wise 

Wyden 
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Yatnin 

AUard 

Gradison 

Packard 

Allen 

Graody 

Paxon 

Archer 

Green 

Petri 

Armey 

Gunderson 

Porter 

Baker 

Hammerschmldt 

Quillen 

Ballenger 

Hancock 

Rams  tad 

Barrett 

Hansen 

Ravenel 

Barton 

Hastert 

Kegula 

Bateman 

HeHey 

Rhodes 
Ridge 
Riggs 
Rlnaldo 

Bennett 

Henry 

Bentley 

Merger 

Bereuter 

Hobeon 

Rltter 

Bllirakis 

HoUoway 

Roberts 

Bliley 

Hopkins 

Rogers 

Boehlert 

Horton 

Rohrabacher 

Boehner 

Houghton 

Ros-Lehtinen 

Broomfleld 

Hunter 

Roth 

Bunning 

Hyde 

Roukema 

Burton 

Inhofe 

Santorum 

Callahan 

Ireland 

Saxton 

Camp 

James 

Schaefer 

Campbell  (CA) 

Johnson  (CT) 

Schlff 

Chandler 

Kasich 

Schulze 

dinger 

Klug 

Sensenbrenner 

Coble 

Kolbe 

Shaw 

Coleman  (MO) 

Kyi 

Shays 

Shuster 

Skeen 

Combest 

Lagomarslno 

Coughlln 

Leach 

Smith  (NJ) 

Cox (CA) 

Lent 

Smith  (OR) 

Crane 

Lewis  (CA) 

Smith  (TX) 

Cunningham 

Lewis  (FL) 

Snowe 

Davis 

Livingston 

Solomon 

DeLay 

Lowery  (CA) 

Spence 

Dickinson 

Machtley 

Steams 

DooUttle 

Marlenee 

Stump 

Doman  (CAl 

Martin 

Sundqulst 

Dreier 

McCandless 

Taylor  (NO 

Duncan 

McCollum 

Thomas  (Wi') 

Edwards  (OK) 

McCrery 

Upton 

Emerson 

McDade 

Vander  Jagt 

Ewing 

McEwen 

Vucanovich 

Fa  well 

McGrath 

Walker 

Fields 

McMillan  (NO 

Walsh 

Fish 

Meyers 

Weber 
Weldon 

Franks  (CT) 

Michel 

Wolf 

Gallegly 

MiUer  (OH) 

Wylie 
Young  (AK) 

Gallo 

Miller  (WA) 

Gekas 

MoUnarl 

Young  (FL) 

Gilchrest 

Moorhead 

Zeliff 

Glllmor 

Morella 

Zimmer  ' 

Oilman 

Myers 

Gingrich 

Nichols 

Goodling 

Nussle 

Goss 

Oxley 

NOT  VOTING-23 

Carr 

Hutto 

Morrison 

Clay 

Johnson  (TX) 

Mrazek 

Coleman  (TX) 

Kolter 

Pursell 

Dannemeyer 

Lantos 

Thomas  (CA) 

Dymally 

Levine  (CA) 

Thomas  (GA) 

Edwards  (CA) 

Lightfoot 

Waters 

Ford  (MI) 

Markey 

Whltten 

Gaydos 

Mineta 

D  1541 

The  Clerk  announced 

the  following 

pair: 

On  this  votfe: 

Mr.  DYMALLY  for.  with  Mr.  THOMAS  of 
California  against. 

So  the  motion  to  table  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


PRIVILEGES  OF  THE  HOUSE— RES- 
OLUTION AUTHORIZING  HOUSE 
BIPARTISAN  LEGAL  ADVISORY 
GROUP  TO  CONDUCT  INQUIRY 
INTO  FACTS  AND  CIR- 

CUMSTANCES SURROUNDING 

SENTENCING  OF  DIRK 

STOFFBERG 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
a  question  of  the  privileges  of  the 
House,  and  I  offer  a  privileged  resolu- 
tion (H.  Res.  342)  and  ask  for  its  imme- 
diate consideration. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Murtha).  The  Clerk  will  report  the  res- 
olution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  RES.  342 

Whereas  on  January  10,  1992,  the  chief 
counsel  of  the  House  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  wrote  to  the  U.S.  District  Court  for 
the  Eastern  District  of  New  York  requesting 
leniency  in  the  sentencing  of  Mr.  Dirk 
Stoffberg,  a  convicted  arms  dealer,  on 
grounds  that  he  had  provided  the  committee 
with  evidence  regarding  the  so-called  "Octo- 
ber Surprise;" 

Whereas  the  chief  counsel's  letter  was  sent 
on  committee  letterhead  purporting  to  be  on 
behalf  of  the  "House  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  ...  In  an  ongoing  investigation;" 

Whereas  the  U.S.  District  Court  con- 
sequently granted  the  request  for  a  reduced 
sentence  on  grounds  that.  "Comity  between 
independent  branches  of  government  sug- 
gests the  desirability  of  assisting  Congress  in 
its  important  work  where  there  is  no  strong 
conflict  with  a  court's  other  sentencing  re- 
sponsibilities;" 

Whereas  the  Federal  District  judge  further 
indicated  in  his  sentencing  "Memorandum 
and  Order"  that,  "were  It  not  for  the  inter- 
vention of  Congress,"  the  defendant  would 
have  been  sentenced  to  a  longer  term  of  im- 
prisonment "becM.use  he  threatened  violence 
during  the  course  of  his  criminal  activity;" 

Whereas  neither  the  House,  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  nor  any  subcommittee 
thereof  has  ever  authorized  an  Investigation 
into  the  "October  Surprise"  allegations; 

Whereas  the  House  Bi[>artisan  Legal  Advi- 
sory Group  has  not  authorized  any  interven- 
tion in  the  sentencing  proceeding  on  behalf 
of  the  House  or  any  of  its  committees; 

Whereas  at  the  time  the  chief  counsel's  let- 
ter was  submitted  to  the  U.S.  District  Court 
a  resolution  authorizing  a  special  task  force 
investigation  into  the  "October  Surprise"  al- 
legations was  still  pending  in  the  House  and 
had  not  yet  been  acted  upon; 

Whereas  the  misrepresentations  of  the  po- 
sition of  the  House  and  its  committees  in  a 
judicial  proceeding  by  an  employee  affects 
the  rights  of  the  House  collectively,  its  dig- 
nity, and  the  integrity  of  its  proceedings, 
and  thereby  raised  a  question  of  the  privi- 
leges of  the  House  under  Rule  IX:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  House  Bipartisan  Legal 
Advisory  Group  (consisting  of  the  Speaker, 
the  majority  and  minority  leaders,  and  the 
majority  and  minority  whips)  is  hereby  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  inquire  fully  into 
the  facts  and  circumstances  surrounding  the 
intervention  by  the  chief  counsel  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  in  the 
sentencing  of  Mr.  Dirk  Stoffberg  by  the  U.S. 
District  Court  for  the  Eastern  District  of 
New  York  and  to  submit  to  the  House  at  the 
earliest  practicable  date,  but  not  later  than 
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45  legislative  days  after  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution,  its  findings  thereon  together 
with  any  actions  taken  or  recommendations 
made  in  response  to  such  incident  or  to  pre- 
vent the  recurrence  of  such  unauthorized 
interventions  in  judicial  proceedings  by 
House  Members,  officers,  or  employees. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  res- 
olution constitutes  a  question  of  the 
privileges  of  the  House. 

The  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
McEwEN]  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  House  Rule  IX,  a 
question  of  privilege  is  anything  "af- 
fecting the  rights  of  the  House  collec- 
tively, its  safety,  dignity,  and  the  in- 
tegrity of  its  proceedings." 

In  section  662  of  the  House  Rules  and 
Manual  for  the  102d  Congress,  which 
contains  a  summary  of  the  precedents 
relating  to  questions  of  privilege,  there 
are  two  particular  instances  which  axe 
similar  to  the  question  of  privilege 
which  I  have  raised  today. 

In  the  first  instance,  a  resolution  was 
offered  on  February  13,  1980,  question- 
ing the  property  of  a  response  by  an  of- 
ficer of  the  House  to  court  subpoenas 
for  papers  of  the  House  without  notice 
to  the  House,  and  requiring  a  commit- 
tee to  investigate. 

In  the  second  instance  cited  in  the 
precedents,  a  resolution  was  offered  on 
March  22,  1990,  alleging  improper  rep- 
resentation by  counsel  of  the  legal  po- 
sition of  Members  in  a  brief  filed  in  the 
court  and  directing  the  withdrawal  of 
the  brief. 

In  both  instances,  the  Speaker  held 
that  the  misrepresentation  of  the  posi- 
tion of  the  House,  or  judicial  interven- 
tion without  proper  authorization,  af- 
fected the  rights  and  integrity  of  the 
House  and  therefore  raised  a  legitimate 
question  of  House  privileges. 

Today  we  have  before  us  yet  another 
instance  of  a  judicial  intervention  by 
an  employee  of  the  House  claiming  to 
represent  the  position  of  the  House 
through  one  of  its  committees  when  in 
fact  neither  the  House  nor  the  commit- 
tee involved  had  authorized  the  inves- 
tigation nor  the  judicial  intervention 
by  the  employee. 

On  January  19,  1992,  the  chief  counsel 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs wrote  to  a  Federal  district  judge 
in  New  York  requesting  a  reduced  sen- 
tence for  a  convicted  arms  dealer  on 
grounds  that  he  had  cooperated  in  an 
on-going  investigation  by  the  commit- 
tee into  the  so-called  October  Surprise. 

Based  on  this  representation,  the 
judge  reduced  the  sentence  from  13 
months  to  the  8Vz  months  already 
served  based  on  "the  desirability  of  as- 
sisting Congress."  The  judge  went  on 
to  make  clear  that  the  arms  dealer 
would  have  received  a  longer  term  of 
imprisonment,  and  I  quote,  "were  it 
not  for  the  intervention  of  Congress." 

The  only  problem  with  all  of  this  Mr. 
Speaker,  other  than  the  unprecedented 
intervention  by  a  self-appointed  agent 


of  Congress  in  a  judicial  sentencing 
proceeding,  is  that  the  so-called  on- 
going investigation  by  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  into  the  October 
Surprise  matter  had  not  been  author- 
ized by  the  Congress  or  the  conrmiittee 
so  represented. 

Neither,  for  that  matter,  had  the 
committee  authorized  its  chief  counsel 
to  ask  the  court  to  reduce  the  sentence 
of  the  convicted  arms  dealer.  The  fact 
is,  the  committee  was  not  even  made 
aware  of  any  evidence  obtained  from 
the  arms  dealer  or  that  the  chief  coun- 
sel was  bargaining  for  a  reduced  sen- 
tence in  return  for  such  information. 
This  kind  of  unauthorized  activity  by  a 
committee  employee  is  one  of  the  most 
outrageous  things  I  have  ever  wit- 
nessed since  coming  to  this  Congress  11 
years  ago.  And  other  Members  who 
have  been  around  here  much  longer 
than  I  have  voiced  similar  sentiments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  nothing  affects  the 
rights,  privileges,  dignity  and  integrity 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  House  more 
than  the  misrepresentation  of  the  posi- 
tion of  the  peoples  House,  especially 
when  that  misrepresentation  takes 
place  before  a  Federal  district  court. 

But  what  is  especially  galling  in  this 
particular  case  is  claiming  to  represent 
the  interests  of  the  House  on  a  matter 
on  which  the  House  has  not  yet  spoken, 
and  that  authority  is  used  to  spring  a 
convicted  felon  from  jail. 

At  a  time  when  the  Congress  is  al- 
ready reeling  from  low  public  approval 
ratings,  what  could  hurt  more  than  the 
appearance  that  we  are  springing 
crooks  for  rumors?  This  isn't  an  arms 
for  hostages  scandal;  It's  an  arms  deal- 
ers for  hogwash  scandal.  And  this  ac- 
tion has  put  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives right  in  the  middle  of  the  slop. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  just  presume  for 
a  moment  that  this  convicted  felon 
just  might  have  some  information  of 
interest  and  value  to  this  House.  Even 
if  that  were  the  case,  that  is  no  jus- 
tification for  one  to  unilaterally  cut  a 
deal  on  behalf  of  the  House  to  free  a 
crook  from  prison  sooner  than  he  oth- 
erwise would  have  served. 

If  the  felon  has  such  information, 
there  are  ways  for  the  House  to  legiti- 
mately obtain  it  without  resorting  to 
such  shady  deals.  We  have  committees 
with  subpoena  authority.  And  more  im- 
portantly. Democrats  are  seeking  to 
railroad  creation  of  a  special  task  force 
to  investigate  this  very  matter  and 
give  it  subpoena  authority. 

If  this  convicted  arms  dealer  refuses 
to  cooperate  with  a  duly  constituted 
entity  of  this  House  acting  under  prop- 
er authority  and  procedures,  we  would 
have  every  right  to  find  him  in  con- 
tempt and  enforce  that  in  the  courts. 
Instead  of  a  shorter  prison  sentence,  he 
would  be  facing  a  longer  one. 

If  anything,  such  unilateral  action 
has  made  it  more  difficult  for  a  proper 
body  of  this  House  to  obtain  sworn  tes- 
timony. The  integrity  of  our  proceed- 
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ings  and  our  ability  to  discover  the 
truth  have  been  interfered  with  and 
threatened  by  such  loose  cannons  on 
our  deck,  acting  on  their  own. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  resolution  I  have  of- 
fered today  as  a  question  of  the  privi- 
leges of  the  House,  after  reciting  the 
facts  of  the  situation  in  the  preamble, 
directs  the  Bipartisan  Legal  Advisory 
Group  of  the  House  to  inquire  into  the 
facts  and  circumstances  surrounding 
this  judicial  intervention  and  report 
back  to  the  House  its  findings  and  rec- 
ommendations. 

Specifically,  it  calls  on  the  legal  ad- 
visory group  to  report  back  to  us  at  the 
earliest  practicable  date  on  any  actions 
taken  or  recommendations  it  has  to  ad- 
dress the  immediate  situation,  as  well 
as  any  recommended  policies  for  the 
future  conduct  of  House  Members,  offi- 
cers or  employees  involving  judicial 
proceedings. 

The  bottom  line  is  that  we  cannot 
allow  people  claiming  to  represent  the 
House  or  its  committees  to  take  unau- 
thorized actions  that  misrepresent  the 
position  of  this  House. 

This  is  especially  true  when  those  ac- 
tions are  potentially  embarrassing  and 
can  bring  this  body  further  shame,  dis- 
honor, and  disrepute  in  the  eyes  of  the 
citizenry. 

And  nothing  could  be  more  embar- 
rassing than  negotiating  shady  deals 
with  the  dregs  of  the  earth  to  spring 
them  from  prison. 

Those  who  lie  down  with  dogs  get  up 
with  fleas;  and  in  the  process,  they 
cover  us  with  sleaze.  We  don't  need 
that  in  this  House.  Let's  do  the  right 
thing  and  adopt  this  resolution  so  that 
corrective  action  can  be  taken  imme- 
diately and  we  can  hopefully  avoid 
such  embarrassments  in  the  future. 

D  1550 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time,  and,  out  of  respect  and  com- 
ity to  the  socialist  Democrat  side  of 
the  aisle,  I  yield  10  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hamilton]. 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  won- 
der if  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
McEWEN]  would  yield  to  some  of  the 
other  Members  on  his  side. 

Mr.  McEWEN.  I  would  be  pleased  to 
do  that. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
ranking  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules,  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Solomon]. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
McEwEN]  for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 
Let  me  commend  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio,  one  of  the  most  astute  Members 
of  this  House  when  it  comes  to  the  very 
complicated  rules  of  the  House,  on  of- 
fering this  privileged  resolution  re- 
garding an  unauthorized  and  misrep- 
resentative  court  intervention  by  a 
House  employee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
gentleman   from   Ohio   [Mr.   McEwen] 
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his  fingrer  on  two  very  impor- 

1  astitutional  issues  in  this  resolu- 

3ne  relating  to  unauthorized  In- 

ons.  and  the  other  relating  to 

the    position    of   the 

in  a  judicial  proceeding. 

FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 

man  yield? 

SOLOMON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 

from  Florida  [Mr.  Fascell],  my 

(  ood  friend. 

FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gen- 

from  New  York  [Mr.  Solomon] 

gentleman  who  preceded  him 

ased  some  very  strong  language 

all  egations  which  lay  the  predicate 

mfiking  this  resolution  a  privilege. 

wanted  to  point  out  that  on  the 

those  facts  are  not  proven,  they 

allegations  being  made,  and 

totally  unsubstantiated. 

let  me  ask  a  question,   if  the 

( man  will  be  kind  enough,  and  I 

try  to  use  up  his  time.  I  will 

to  the  point  very  quickly. 

Contunittee  on  Foreign  Affairs  is 

(  onstituted  in  this  House  to  carry 

functions;  is  it  not? 

SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me 

to  the  gentleman  from  Florida 

]  'ASCELL]  that  I  intend  to  cite  the 

of  the  House,  and,   when  I  use 

like      "underauthorized"      or 

ve      court      interven- 

I  truly  believe  they  are.  I  do  not 

aspersions  on  the  gentleman. 

these  actions  are  in  violation 

rules  of  the  House,  and  I  intend 

it  here  in  a  few  minutes. 
FASCELL.  I  appreciate  that.  I 
\  ranted  to  be  clear  at  this  point 
first,  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
is  duly  constituted;  second,  I 
elected  chairman  of  that  com- 
^;  third,  that  I  directed  and  au- 
my  general  counsel  to  do  what 
under  my  direction. 
SOLOMON.  I  do  not  know  about 
one,  but  I  can  certainly  attest 
first  two  because  I  served  with 
gfcntleman  for  6  years.  I  certainly 
he  is  a  very  good  chairman  of  the 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 
FASCELL.    I    thank    the    gen- 
.  I  just  wanted  to  get  it  straight 
I  is  one  thing  to  allege  misrepre- 
ion  and  lack  of  authority.  That 
fictual  matter.  I  just  wanted  to  be 
IS  chairman  to  take  the  respon- 
to  say  to  the  House,  to  my  dis- 
shed  colleagues  who  are  support- 
resolution,  "You  don't  need  an 
I  authorized  what  was  done.  It 
staff  member  who  did  it  under 
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SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  that 

case,  I  would  say  the  gentleman 
proba|}ly  erred,  but  certainly  he  would 
if  he  knew  better. 

FASCELL.  One  more  thing. 

SOLOMON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
from  Florida. 

FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  read  the  letter  in  the 
Recoi  id  so  I  do  not  have  to  read  it.  it 


does  not  request  the  judge  to  reduce 
the  sentence. 

Now  the  gentleman  who  spoke  before 
said  this  was  a  direct  request  to  reduce 
the  sentence. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
my  very  good  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Fascell],  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs who  I  have  the  greatest  respect 
for,  and  his  staff  as  well. 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me 
point  out  here  that  by  request  of  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  I  would 
like  to  have  inserted  into  the  Record 
at  this  point  a  letter  in  which  it  says, 
"I  would,  therefore,  request  that  Mr. 
Stoffberg's  cooperation  be  taken  into 
consideration  by  you  in  the  determina- 
tion of  his  sentence,"  which  is  the  pur- 
pose of  the  resolution.  That  is  the  pur- 
pose for  which  we  have  come,  and  that 
is  the  statement  which  causes  the  con- 
cern. 

The  letter  in  its  entirety  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 
Washington,  DC,  January  10. 1992. 
Hon.  Jack  B.  Weinstein, 

U.S.  District  Court  Judge,  U.S.  District  Court. 
Eastern  District  of  New  York,  Brooklyn, 
NY. 

Delar  Judge  Weinstein:  Mr.  Dirk  Francois 
Stoffberg  has  to  date  provided  the  House  of 
Representatives  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs with  substantial  assistance  in  an  on- 
going investigation.  It  is  expected  that  this 
^substantial  assistance  will  continue  into  the 
future. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Stoffberg  has  offered  to 
have  his  testimony  preserved  by  deposition. 
He  has  also  agreed  to  testify  at  any  open  or 
closed  Congressional  hearing  if  and  when  re- 
quested to  do  80.  Our  investigation  pertains 
to  the  question  whether  the  52  Americans 
taken  captive  in  Iran  were  held  past  the  elec- 
tion of  1980  in  violation  of  any  U.S.  laws. 
This  issue  Is  commonly  referred  to  as  the 
"October  Surprise." 

Although  Mr.  Stoffberg's  cooperation  may 
not  lead  to  any  criminal  action,  the  informa- 
tion which  he  has  voluntarily  provided  to  us 
has  already  been  helpful  and,  to  some  extent, 
has  been  corroborated  by  other  evidence.  I 
would.  therefore.  request  that  Mr. 
Stoffberg's  cooperation  be  taken  into  consid- 
eration by  you  in  the  determination  of  his 
sentence. 

I  would  be  pleased  to  discuss  the  matter  of 
Mr.  Stoffberg's  cooperation  with  you  or  your 
law  clerk  at  any  time  before  Mr.  Stoffberg's 
sentencing. 

Sincerely  yours. 

R.  Spencer  Oliver. 

Chief  Counsel. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
claiming my  time,  let  me  read  the 
judge's  answer  to  that  letter.  It  says, 
quote,  "I  treat  it  as  the  equivalent  of  a 
request  for  a  downward  departure.  The 
gruidelines  do  not  provide  for  request  by 
Congress  or  by  the  court." 

My  problem  with  this  concerns  the 
fact  that  we  have  to  operate  under  the 
rules  of  the  House.  After  all,  that  is 
what  we  swear  we  will  do. 

Last  year  I  was  asked  by  our  Repub- 
lican leader  to  research  and  report  on  a 
very  similar  instance  in  which  a  House 


committee  chairman  requested  infor- 
mation in  what  he  claimed  was  a  com- 
mittee investigation,  even  though  it 
had  not  been  formally  authorized  by 
the  committee  involved.  In  effect  it 
was  a  unilateral  inquiry  by  the  chair- 
man of  one  of  our  committees.  The 
conclusion  of  that  research  into  House 
rules  and  precedents  was  that  a  com- 
mittee's investigation  must  be  author- 
ized by  a  committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  was  not  done  in 
this  instance;  the  chairman  is  here, 
and  he  will  say  so. 

Committee  investigative  authority  is 
derived  from  House  rule  XI,  clause  1(b), 
which  reads  as  follows: 

Each  committee  Is  authorized  at  any  time 
to  conduct  such  investigations  and  studies  as 
it  may  consider  necessary  or  appropriate  in 
the  exercise  of  its  responsibilities  under  rule 
X*  *  *. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  colleagues  know 
what  rule  X  is,  and  clause  2(m)  of  rule 
XI  empowers  committees  and  sub- 
committees to  authorize  subpoenas  in 
the  conduct  of  investigations  by  a  ma- 
jority vote,  a  majority  being  present  at 
the  time.  The  rule  goes  on  to  authorize 
committees,  but  not  subcommittees,  to 
delegate  subpoena  authority  to  the 
chairman,  and  in  clause  2(k)  of  rule  XI 
we  have  a  whole  set  of  investigative 
hearing  procedures  which  were  estab- 
lished back  in  1955  as  the  code  of  fair 
procedures  which  we  have  followed  con- 
sistently for  almost  40  years. 

As  Committee  on  Rules  chairman  at 
the  time,  Howard  Smith,  explained,  the 
purpose  of  that  provision  was  to  abol- 
ish the  custom  of  one-man  subcommit- 
tees. We  today  are  trying  to  do  away 
with  those  one-man  subcommittees  out 
of  fairness. 

For  that  reason,  Mr.  Speaker,  no- 
where do  House  rules  permit  a  commit- 
tee to  delegate  to  a  chairman  the  au- 
thority to  initiate  and  conduct  an  in- 
vestigation. It  is  not  allowed  under  the 
rules  of  this  House.  Under  the  rules  it 
is  the  committee  that  must  determine 
whether  an  investigation  is  necessary 
or  is  appropriate  in  the  exercise  of  that 
responsibility. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  does  not  matter 
in  the  present  case  whether  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs or  one  of  its  subcommittee  chair- 
men claimed  to  have  approved  the 
chief  counsel's  letter.  Neither  person  is 
competent  under  House  rules  to  have 
the  authority  to  authorize  the  inves- 
tigation which  the  letter  purports  is 
now  going  on.  Nor,  for  that  matter,  can 
the  full  committee,  or  any  subcommit- 
tee chairman,  act  on  behalf  of  the  com- 
mittee, or  the  House,  in  intervening  in 
a  judicial  proceeding. 

House  rules  are  quite  explicit:  The 
House  must  approve,  for  instance,  the 
enforcement  of  subpoenas  or  contempt 
citations  in  the  courts.  And  with  re- 
spect to  the  granting  of  immunity  to  a 
witness  before  a  House  committee  or 
subcommittee   in   exchange   for   testl- 
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mony.  which  is  similar  to  what  is  hap- 
pening in  this  instance,  a  two-thirds 
committee  vote  is  required  to  request 
that  kind  of  a  court  order. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  gentleman  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Hamilton],  my  good 
friend  who  I  served  with  for  years  on 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  in  a 
letter  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  H'SfDE)  attempts  to  justify  this 
court  intervention  by  the  conunittee 
chief  counsel  on  the  grounds  that  such 
letters  are  routinely  provided  by  con- 
gressional committee  counsels  and 
others. 

D  1600 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  is  one  thing 
for  Members  to  write  as  individuals 
vouching  for  the  character  of  a  person 
involved  in  a  sentencing  procedure.  I 
have  done  that  myself  and  I  will  con- 
tinue to  do  that.  But  it  is  quite  another 
matter  for  a  chairman  or  counsel  to 
write  on  behalf  of  a  committee  inves- 
tigation which  has  never  been  author- 
ized by  the  committee.  This  one  never 
has  been  authorized  by  the  committee. 
That  is  a  very  important  difference, 
and  it  does  raise  some  very  serious 
questions  about  the  rules  of  this  House. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ques- 
tion of  privilege  raised  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  [Mr.  McEwen]  goes 
to  the  very  heart  of  this  institution's 
rights,  its  dignity,  and  its  Integrity. 
The  perception  that  this  House  is 
somehow  springing  violent  criminals 
from  jail  in  exchange  for  testimony  of 
dubious  value  will  not  sit  well  with  the 
American  people  and  do  great  harm  to 
this  body's  reputation.  God  knows,  we 
have  done  enough  harm  to  it  in  recent 
months. 

This  resolution  simply  calls  on  the 
Speaker's  bipartisan  legal  advisory 
group  to  look  into  the  matter  and  get 
back  to  us  with  its  findings  and  rec- 
ommendations so  that  we  might  avoid 
any  repetition  of  such  unauthorized, 
and  I  will  repeat  myself, 
mlsrepresentative  court  interventions 
in  the  future. 

Now.  I  would  say  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Fascell],  that  ex- 
plains our  position. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  hear 
the  gentleman's  position. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
MURTHA).  Does  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana [Mr.  Hamilton]  wish  to  seek 
time? 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I 
inquire  how  much  time  the  gentleman 
has  remaining? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Thirty- 
six  and  one-half  minutes. 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
understanding  was  that  the  debate  here 
was  for  40  minutes  and  that  they  were 
to  have  30  minutes  and  we  were  to  have 
10  minutes.  Do  I  misunderstand? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  rule  the  gentleman  was  recognized 
for  1  hour,  but  he  may  want  to  yield 
back  some  time. 
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Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I 
inquire  of  the  gentleman,  was  there  not 
an  understanding? 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  be 
pleased  to  do  whatever  is  most  accom- 
modating to  the  gentleman.  How  much 
time  does  he  desire? 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman's  willingness  to  accommo- 
date. It  was  my  understanding  that  he 
was  going  to  take  30  minutes,  and  since 
he  controls  the  time,  he  was  going  to 
yield  10  minutes.  That  is  acceptable  to 
us.  I  think  I  can  say  what  I  want  to  say 
in  10  minutes. 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Then  the  gentleman 
has  no  other  speakers,  and  I  should  go 
ahead  and  consume  the  rest  of  my 
time? 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  We  have  no  others. 

Mr.  McEWEN.  I  will  do  my  utmost  to 
hold  those  within  30  minutes. 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  If  the  gentleman 
would  yield,  I  would  prefer  that  my 
time  be  toward  the  end.  I  realize  the 
gentleman  has  the  right  to  close. 

Mr.  McEWEN.  I  will  go  ahead  and 
consume  my  time,  if  I  may. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Living- 
ston]. 

Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman  yielding.  I 
think  that  by  now  the  gentleman  on 
the  other  side  must  understand  that 
this  incident  is  very  troubling  to  a 
number  of  us.  I  applaud  the  gentle- 
man's resolution.  I  support  it.  I  believe 
that  if  this  resolution  is  struck  down  it 
sets  a  very,  very  dangerous  precedent 
for  all  of  us  in  this  body  in  the  future. 

I  will  go  further  than  other  speakers 
and  say  that  throughout  my  career  in 
the  U.S.  Congress,  as  a  former  prosecu- 
tor before  I  came  here.  I  have  tried  to 
keep  my  hands  off  the  judicial  process. 
I  have  tried  not  to  interfere  in  the  sen- 
tencing procedures  after  a  person  was 
convicted  of  a  crime,  because  I  did  not 
believe  that  the  legislative  branch 
should  intermingle  with  the  judicial 
branch,  and  I  did  not  believe  that  the 
administration  of  justice  was  properly 
served  if  Members  of  Congress 
interceded  on  behalf  of  people  charged 
with  having  broken  the  law.  I  think 
that  is  probably  a  pretty  good  rule. 

I  think  Members  of  Congress  should 
not  be  contacting  a  judge  at  sentencing 
time.  Not  only  does  it  tend  to  interfere 
with  the  administration  of  justice  as 
public  officials  impose  their  own  view- 
points on  otherwise  impartial  judges, 
but  it  protects  the  Member  of  Con- 
gress. It  protects  the  public  official. 

If  one  does  not  call  up  a  judge  or  if 
one  does  not  send  a  letter  in  support  of 
a  convict,  one  cannot  find  out  that  he 
has  done  something  improi)er.  One  can- 
not read  about  it  in  the  newspaper.  One 
cannot  be  charged  with  unethical  con- 
duct, if  in  fact  the  person  that  is  free 
commits  some  horrible  offense. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  1  second? 


Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  I  would  be  happy 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Is  it  not  true  that  the 
letter  is  spread  on  the  Record? 

Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  The  letter  is  on 
the  Record. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Is  it  not  true  that  the 
judge  is  the  person  who  makes  the  de- 
cision? 

Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  It  is  true,  sir.  The 
gentleman  is  correct.  In  fact,  the  sen- 
tencing guidelines  provide  that  law  en- 
forcement officials  or  family  can  write 
the  judge  a  letter  at  any  time.  The 
guidelines,  though,  do  not  say  that  a 
Member  of  Congress  or  a  member  of  the 
staff  of  the  Congress  can  write  letters. 
In  fact,  if  you  read  the  entire  guide- 
lines, they  imply  that  we  should  not  be 
writing. 

I  am  concerned  that  once  we  start, 
once  any  Member  of  Congress,  once  any 
staff  member  of  any  committee  starts 
writing  letters  to  judges  saying.  "Let 
this  guy  out  early,"  and  "Let  that  guy 
out  early,"  and  the  judges  start  sajring, 
"Well,  if  the  Congress  controls  my  sal- 
ary, maybe  I  had  better  pay  attention 
to  them."  then  I  think  we  are  in  big 
trouble,  and  the  judicial  process,  the 
criminal  process  of  this  country  is  in 
danger  when  officials  can  tamper  with 
the  judicial  system,  and  in  this  case 
that  is  exactly  what  happened.  I  know 
that  he  never  intended  this  to  happen. 
But  his  is  a  situation  in  which  a  staff- 
er, without  benefit  of 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
will  not  srield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  must 
ask  that  the  words  be  taken  down.  I 
have  let  this  thing  go  far  enough  on 
these  wild  allegations.  Let  us  get  into 
a  debate  on  the  subject  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  the 
gentleman  asking  that  the  words  be 
taken  down? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Yes,  I  am,  Mr.  Speak- 
er. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  words. 

Does  the  gentleman  wish  to  withdraw 
the  words? 

Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I 
cannot  debate  this  issue  on  the  floor, 
perhaps  I  should  withdraw  it.  because  I 
do  not  want  to  spend  the  Members' 
time  on  this  issue.  I  do  not  know  what 
it  is  I  am  alleged  to  have  said. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Does  the 
gentleman  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
withdraw  his  words? 

Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  Which  words.  Mr. 
Speaker? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman will  suspend  until  the  clerk  re- 
ports the  words. 

The  Clerk  will  report  the  words. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  can  re- 
fresh his  memory.  His  words  were:  tam- 
pering with  the  judicial  system. 

Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  in- 
sist  that   the   words   be   left   on   the 
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The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore    (Mr. 
.  The  Members  will  suspend, 
erk  will  report  the  words. 
Clerk  read  as  follows: 
criminal  Justice  of  this  country  is  in 
when   elected   offlcials  can   tamper 
judicial  system.  And  in  this  case, 
exactly  what  happened. 

SPEIAKER    pro    tempore.    The 

will   rule   that   since   the   gen- 

from  Louisiana  is  generically 

and  not  specifically  alleging 

conduct    by    any    individual 

jr,  the  words  are  in  order,  in  the 

of  this  resolution. 
:..IVINGSTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
coming  out  of  my  time,  I  ask 
consent  to  get  a  few  more 
for  replacement  of  the  time. 
SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    The 
s  controlled  by  the  gentleman 
<Jhio  [Mr.  McEwEN]. 
LIVINGSTON.   Mr.    Speaker,   in 
hat  the  gentleman  might  be  sat- 
I  would  amend  my  words  "elect- 
,"  to  "•officials."  I  will  with- 
word  "elected." 
SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
on.    the    Record    will    be    cor- 
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FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
right  to  object,  that  is  not  what 
dbjecting  to.  As  a  matter  of  prin- 
[  do  not  want  anybody  interfer- 
the  courts  either.  But  to  say  this 
represents  a  tampering  with  the 
system,  I  find  highly  offensive 
Highly    irregular.    When    you    do 
somet  ling  on  the  record  that  is  per- 
missilie  to  be  done,  you  are  not  tam- 
You  may  disagree  with  it,  but 
tampering. 
LIVINGSTON.    Mr.    Speaker,    I 
aljout  to  explain  why  I  believe  that 
would  like  to  get  into  the  facts 
case. 

SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 

on  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 

from   Louisiana    [Mr.    LlviNG- 
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Theiie  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
object  on,  the  word  "elected"  will  be 
removed  from  the  Record. 

PARUAMENTARV  INQUIRY 

JERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a 

inquiry. 
SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
will  state  it. 

)ERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gen- 

from    Louisiana   [Mr.    LIVING- 

said  later,  after  the  motion  was 

that  he   specifically  meant   in 

(Xise.    I   would   like    to    take   his 

down  on  that  and  see  if  he  was 

81  ecifically  referring  to  the  gen- 
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LIVINGSTON.    Mr.    Speaker,    if 
gentleman   from   South   Carolina 
)EIIRICK]    is    asking    for    a    par- 
liamei  tary  inquiry.  I  do  not  yield  for 


those  purposes  right  now.  I  would  like 
to  proceed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Debate 
has  intervened.  In  the  regular  order, 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Livingston]  may  proceed. 

Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  what 
we  have  here  is  a  situation  where  an 
unelected  staffer,  either  with  authority 
of  Members  of  Congress  or  not,  writes  a 
U.S.  district  judge  and  tells  him  that  a 
gun  runner  has  cooperated  in  the  past 
and  is  likely  to  cooperate  in  the  future, 
and  that  that  set  of  facts  or  sequence 
of  circumstances  should  be  considered 
in  the  final  sentencing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  understand  it,  Mr. 
Stoffberg.  the  gun  runner,  was  already 
under  the  Federal  sentencing  guide- 
lines subject  to  get  between  8  and  14 
months  in  prison  for  his  conviction. 

The  unelected  staffer  did  not  have  a 
vote  in  the  subcommittee,  he  did  not 
have  a  vote  from  the  full  committee, 
he  did  not  have  a  vote  from  the  House, 
he  did  not  have  a  vote  from  the  Senate, 
he  did  not  have  a  vote  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 

All  he  did  was,  with  the  mantle  of  au- 
thority vested  in  him  by  some 
unnamed  and  undisclosed  Member  of 
Congress,  write  a  Federal  judge  and  say 
consider  what  this  convicted  felon  has 
done  and  let  him  out  early  if  you  can. 

The  judge  then  took  this  letter  of  au- 
thority from  a  staffer  of  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress and  said,  "Well,  if  the  Congress  is 
interested  in  this  man,  I  will  not  sen- 
tence him  according  to  the  guidelines 
between  8  and  14  months.  I  will  now, 
since  he  has  already  served  just  over  8 
months,  sentence  him  under  a  lower 
guideline,"  which  provided  for  mitiga- 
tion of  sentences,  and  he  let  him  out 
right  away. 

Now,  the  man  was  released.  Here  was 
a  fellow  convicted  of  violating  the  U.S. 
law,  possession  of  guns,  and  he  was  re- 
leased. 

I  do  not  worry  about  this  guy.  I  am 
sure  he  is  back  in  South  Africa  now, 
because  he  was  a  South  African.  He  is 
probably  long  gone. 

But  what  does  this  say  for  the  fu- 
ture? If  this  case  is  allowed  to  stand, 
who  is  going  to  let  out  the  next  mur- 
derer, who  is  going  to  let  out  the  next 
rapist,  because  they  "might"  give  valu- 
able information  to  the  U.S.  Congress? 

Why  doesn't  the  U.S.  Congress  stand 
accountable  for  the  lawlessness  and  for 
the  problems  that  face  this  country, 
when  we  violate  our  own  laws? 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  first  I  am  sure  that  the 
gentleman  must  have  heard  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  say  here  on  the  record 
that  he,  in  fact,  authorized  the  staff 
member  to  do  what  he  did. 
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Second,  I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  is 
aware  of  the  fact  that  the  assistant 
U.S.  attorney  at  the  sentencing  proce- 
dure told  the  judge  that  he  had  no  ob- 
jection to  the  defendant  being  given 
time  served,  so  that  that  letter  had  no 
relevance  as  far  as  the  U.S.  attorney 
was  concerned? 

Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
claiming my  time,  I  will  tell  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Weiss]  the 
assistant  U.S.  attorney  did  object,  con- 
trary to  the  assertions  in  the  letter  of 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Ham- 
ilton]. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  a  letter  which 
I  would  like  to  introduce  in  the  Record 
at  this  time  from  Mr.  Lee  Rawls,  an- 
other assistant  U.S.  attorney  general, 
which  says  in  effect.  "Any  character- 
ization of  the  Department's  position  as 
having  assisted  Mr.  Oliver  in  this  mat- 
ter, or  raising  no  objection,  is  disingen- 
uous." 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Living- 
ston]? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  text  of  the  letter  referred  to  is  as 
follows: 

U.S.  Department  of  Justice, 
Office  of  Legislative  Affairs. 
Washington.  DC,  February  4,  1992. 
Hon.  Henry  J.  Hyde, 
Member  of  Congress.  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Hyde;  This  letter  re- 
sponds to  your  request  that  we  inform  you  of 
the  discussions  between  the  Department  of 
Justice  and  a  representative  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  R.  Spencer 
Oliver,  concerning  Mr.  Oliver's  January  10, 
1992,  letter  to  Judge  Jack  R.  Weinstein  of  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  HIastern 
District  of  New  York  in  the  matter  of  the 
sentencing  of  91  CR  524  (JRW)  in  United 
States  V.  Dirk  Stoffberg. 

I  have  been  informed  that  there  were  con- 
versations between  an  Assistant  United 
States  Attorney  (AUSA)  in  the  Office  of  the 
United  States  Attorney  for  the  Eastern  Dis- 
trict of  New  York  and  Mr.  Oliver  on  the  9th 
and  10th  of  January  1992,  concerning  Mr.  Oli- 
ver's intention  to  send  a  letter  to  Judge 
Weinstein.  The  AUSA  contacted  Mr.  Oliver 
after  the  defense  attorney  informed  judge 
Weinstein  on  several  occasions  by  letter  and 
in  court  that  the  defense  counsel  anticipated 
that  Counsel  for  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  would  provide  the  Judge  with  a 
letter  concerning  Mr.  Stoffberg's  coopera- 
tion. The  AUSA  was  concerned  that  the  let- 
ter from  the  Committee  Counsel  not  be  mis- 
interpreted as  a  letter  falling  under  Sec. 
5K1.1  of  the  Sentencing  Guidelines  which 
provides  that  upon  motion  by  the  prosecutor 
".  .  .  stating  that  the  defendant  has  pro- 
vided substantial  assistance  in  investigation 
or  prosecution  of  another  person  who  has 
committed  an  offense  .  .  .,"  the  court  can 
downwardly  depart  from  the  otherwise  appli- 
cable guideline  range  and  thus  reduce  a  de- 
fendant's sentence. 

Initially,  the  AUSA  was  concerned  that 
the  Committee  was  interjecting  itself  into 
an  unconnected  federal  criminal  case  with- 
out any  investigation  of  Mr.  Stoffberg's 
background  or  the  crime  for  which  he  had 
been  convicted  in  the  Extern  District  of 
New  York.  In  addition,  the  AUSA  was  con- 
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cemed  that  Mr.  Stoffberg  had  merely  been 
interviewed  on  one  occasion  and  that  only  a 
cursory  effort  had  been  made  to  corroborate 
the  Information  which  had  apparently  been 
provided  Mr.  Oliver.  Finally,  the  AUSA  was 
concerned  that  if  the  letter  tracked  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Sec.  5K1.1  without  the  jurisdic- 
tional requirement  for  such  a  letter  having 
been  met,  it  would  place  the  United  States 
Attorney's  Office  in  the  position  of  having  to 
object  to  it. 

In  the  initial  contact  with  Mr.  Oliver,  Mr. 
Oliver  suggested  that  the  United  States  At- 
torney's Office  had  attempted  to  frustrate 
the  Committee's  efforts  by  having  Mr. 
Stoffberg's  place  of  incarceration  changed  to 
one  Inconvenient  to  him.  Mr.  Oliver  was  as- 
sured that  the  U.S.  attorney's  Office  had 
played  no  role  in  that  matter.  The  AUSA 
then  turned  to  the  prospective  letter  from 
Mr.  Oliver  to  the  Judge  and  cautioned  that  it 
was  inappropriate  for  a  letter  from  Congress 
to  track  the  language  of  Sec.  5K1.1. 

On  January  10,  1992,  Mr.  Oliver  was  again 
contacted  by  the  AUSA  and  after  discussing 
the  matter,  Mr.  Oliver  agreed  to  provide  a 
draft  of  his  letter  to  Judge  Weinstein,  which 
was  then  faxed  to  the  United  States  Attor- 
ney's office.  Mr.  Oliver  then  made  one  minor 
modification  in  the  letter  requested  by  the 
AUSA.  indicating  that  the  Information  pro- 
vided had  been  corroborated  to  some  extent. 
Otherwise,  however,  the  letter  as  sent  to  the 
Court  remained  unchanged  and  included  lan- 
guage tracking  Sec.  5K1.1— which  the  AUSA 
objected  to.  but  which  Mr.  Oliver  indicated 
was  in  the  Committee's  view  not  only  appro- 
priate but  had  been  approved  by  high-rank- 
ing members  of  Congress. 

At  the  January  14th  sentencing  hearing, 
the  United  States  Attorney's  Office  argued 
that  as  a  matter  of  law  Mr.  Oliver's  letter 
did  not  qualify  as  a  motion  pursuant  to  Sec. 
5K1.1  and  should  be  considered  by  the  Court 
only  in  fixing  an  appropriate  sentence  within 
the  guideline  range  of  8-14  months.  The 
Court,  however,  ruled  that  while  only  the 
prosecution  can  move  under  Sec.  5K1.1,  Mr. 
Oliver's  letter  was  in  effect  a  Congressional 
request  for  clemency  under  Guideline  Sec. 
5K2.0.  Judge  Weinstein,  over  the  govern- 
ment's objection,  made  a  downward  depar- 
ture in  the  guideline  range  to  2-8  months  and 
ordered  Stoffberg's  release  since  he  had  al- 
ready served  8Vb  months. 

This  matter  was  appropriately  handled  by 
the  Office  of  the  United  States  Attorney  for 
Eastern  District  of  New  York.  Any  charac- 
terization of  the  Department's  position  as 
having  assisted  Mr.  Oliver  in  this  matter,  or 
raising  no  objection,  is  disingenuous.  While 
any  citizen  has  the  right  to  communicate 
with  a  Federal  Judge,  the  AUSA  correctly 
asserted  that  only  the  Executive  Branch  law 
enforcement  community  is  covered  by  the 
provisions  of  Sec.  5K1.1  of  the  Sentencing 
Guidelines. 

I  trust  that  this  letter  is  responsive  to 
your  request. 
Sincerely. 

W.  Lee  Rawls, 
Assistant  Attorney  General. 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  they  did 
not  object  to  the  time  served  provision. 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I 
ask  how  much  time  I  have  remaining? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  [Mr.  McEwen]  has 
consumed  20  minutes. 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  how 
much  time  does  the  gentleman  have  re- 
maining? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  [Mr.  McEwen]  has  10 


minutes  remaining,  according  to  the 
prior  agreement  that  was  made. 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I 
say  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
McEwen]  our  understanding  is  the  gen- 
tleman is  going  to  take  30  minutes,  and 
we  will  take  10  minutes.  Is  that  the  un- 
derstanding of  the  gentleman? 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  intend 
to  reserve  at  least  5  minutes  for  my 
own  time  to  close  debate. 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I 
ask  the  gentleman  if  I  may  take  my 
time  immediately  preceding  his  5  min- 
utes? 

Mr.  MCEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  will 
be  fine.  I  will  rely  upon  the  Speaker  to 
inform  me  when  I  have  5  minutes  re- 
maining. 

parliamentary  inquiry 

Mr.  GEJDENSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Does  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  McEwen] 
yield  for  a  parliamentary  inquiry? 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it 
is  up  to  the  Chair. 

Mr.  GEJDENSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  al- 
ways hear  statements  on  the  other  side 
about  fairness  and  evenhandedness.  If  I 
may  clarify  my  understanding  of  the 
time  the  gentleman  had  for  his  motion, 
how  did  the  gentleman  divide  the  time? 

Mr.  MCEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  divided 
the  time,  which  is  completely  within 
my  authority  as  a  privileged  motion, 
to  the  maximum  requested  by  the 
Democrats.  I  would  be  pleased  to  estab- 
lish that  as  precedent  for  the  rest  of 
this  Congress. 

Mr.  GEJDENSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
would  the  gentleman  like  to  give  us 
more  time? 

Mr.  MCEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  desires  more,  I  will  be  will- 
ing to  amend  the  request  because  we 
have  nothing  to  hide  and  nothing  to 
fear  from  free  and  open  debate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Cox]. 

Mr.  COX  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
McEwen]  for  yielding  and  commend 
him  on  his  courage  in  bringing  this  to 
the  floor.  This  is  serious  business. 

Later  during  the  course  of  business 
in  this  House  we  will  debate  and  vote 
upon  the  question  whether  to  authorize 
an  investigation  into  the  so-called  Oc- 
tober Surprise  and  whether  to  author- 
ize the  expenditure  of  taxpayer  funds 
for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  has  not  happened 
yet.  Yet  we  learn  that  majority  staff 
on  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
has  already  commenced  this  investiga- 
tion, and  we  are  not  certain  based  on 
representations  from  the  majority  side 
whether  this  has  been  done  with  the 
authorization  of  majority  Members  of 
Congress  or  not.  But  we  know  for  a  fact 
that  no  investigation  has  yet  been  au- 
thorized, that  debate  has  not  taken 
place  in  committee  or  on  the  floor  of 
this  House,  and,  as  a  consequence,  this 
is  a  renegade  investigation. 
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The  majority  staff  has  pretended  to 
the  status  of  the  Congress  itself.  The 
chief  counsel  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs  has  fooled  the  U.S.  district 
court  into  thinking  he,  a  Democratic 
committee  staffer,  represented  the 
committee  itself.  Let  me  quote  from 
his  letter.  It  is  on  letterhead  that 
states  at  the  top  "102d  Congress,  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States.  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs,  House  of  Represent- 
atives, Washington,  DC." 

Dear  Judge  Weinstein:  Mr.  Dirk 
Francois  Stoffberg" — the  convicted  gun 
runner— "has  to  date  provided  the 
House  of  Representatives  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs"— and  that  is,  of 
course,  not  the  case,  they  provided  it 
to  the  staffer— "with  substantial  as- 
sistance in  an  ongoing  investigation." 

"Our  investigation  pertains  to  the 
question  whether  the  52  Americans 
taken  captive  in  Iran  were  held  past 
the  election  of  1980  in  violation  of  any 
U.S.  laws.  This  issue  is  commonly  re- 
ferred to  as  the  'October  Surprise.'  " 

This  is,  of  course,  the  investigation 
that  we  will  soon  debate,  whether  to 
authorize  it. 

"I  would,  therefore,  request  that  Mr. 
Stoffberg's  cooperation  be  taken  into 
consideration  by  you  in  the  determina- 
tion of  his  sentence. 

"I  would  be  pleased  to  discuss  the 
matter  of  Mr.  Stoffberg's  cooperation 
with  you."  which,  of  course,  occurred. 

Now,  there  is  some  question  about 
whether  this  was  a  request  for  a  reduc- 
tion in  sentence.  The  judge,  in  the  first 
page  of  his  order,  says,  and  I  am 
quoting  Judge  Weinstein  now,  "The 
case  poses  the  question,  can  a  request 
for  clemency  by  Congress  support  a 
downward  departure,  in  other  words,  a 
reduction,  in  the  sentence." 

D  1620 

The  judge  in  his  opinion  expressly 
treated  this  intervention  by  a  congres- 
sional staffer  as  an  official  request  for 
clemency  by  the  Congress. 

The  Legal  Times  says  that  this  is  ab- 
solutely unprecedented,  their  word 
"unprecedented."  So  who  is  this  con- 
victed criminal  that  has  been  sprung? 
Who  is  this  felon,  this  international 
grun  runner? 

He  conspired  to  bring  over  a  thou- 
sand weapons  into  Chile  in  violation  of 
United  States  laws  and,  according  to 
articles  in  the  press,  he  may  be  part  of 
a  crack  hit  squad  involved  in  inter- 
national assassination. 

He  fought  extradition.  Our  agents, 
United  States  Government  agents, 
trapped  him  in  Germany.  He  fought  the 
extradition  back  to  New  York  at  great 
taxpayer  expense.  We  brought  this  man 
to  court.  His  lawyer  advised  him  to 
plead  guilty  because  the  evidence 
against  him  was  so  overwhelming.  And 
as  a  result  of  this  intervention,  he 
served  no  further  time  in  jail. 

By  the  way,  he  refused  to  cooperate 
with  the  Department  of  Justice  and 
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McEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
to    the    distinguished    gen- 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  HYDE]. 
EIYDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  Mr. 
is  off  the  hook.  He  was  acting  as 
of  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
.  Fascell].  What  he  did  was  au- 
by  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
on  Foreign  Affairs.  So  he  is  cer- 
not  culpable  of  anything. 
I  would  ask  the  gentleman  from 
[Mr.  Fascell]  whether  he  be- 
in  comity,  whether  he  believes  in 
of  the   House,   whether   he 
it  is  appropriate  or  proper  for 
unilaterally  to  authorize  an 
in  a  criminal  case  for  the 
of  reducing  the  sentence  of  a 
felon  because  he  is  going  to 
or     has     cooperated     with 
not  the  Congress,  not  the  com- 
,  but  with  the  gentleman  from 
[Mr.    Fascell],    through    his 


hive 


in  the  Iran-Contra  hearings,  the 
will  remember,  when  we 
inmtnunity  we  voted  on  it.  That 
question,  should  we  do  this, 
we  not?  When  one  intervenes  in 
ongoing  criminal  case,  does  one  not 
propriety,  comity,  and  absence  of 
hypoc  isy  would  dictate  that  one  con- 
tact t  le  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
BROOf^FiELD]?  I  do  not  care  about  my- 
to  unilaterally  by  yourself  de- 
that  you  are  the  Congress  and 
the  authority  to  send  your 
1  in  and  intervene  in  an  ongoing 
crimiiial  case  without  any  notice  to  us 
a  mockery  of  bipartisanship, 
an  abuse  of  the  rules,  and  it  is 
gentleman  who  says  it  was  done 
his  authority.  Why  did  you  not 
letter?  Can  you  not  elevate  an 
intervention  into  a  criminal  sentence 
dignity  of  the  Member's  signa- 
Did  the  staff  have  the  authority 
hat? 
Evidently  you  have  given  it  to  them, 
nunc  pro  tunc,  perhaps  not.  I 
know. 

letter  does  not  say.   But  all   I 
is  Mr.  Oliver  is  a  powerful  man. 
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I  wonder  what  kind  of  immunity  he 
granted  to  this  person.  We  will  learn 
about  that  later. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlemaji  yield? 

Mr.  HYDE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida,  because  the  gentleman 
has  some  statements  to  make,  I  am 
sure. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
glad  the  gentleman  finally  picked  on 
someone  his  size. 

Mr.  HYDE.  The  gentleman  is  verti- 
cally challenged,  and  I  am  gravitation- 
ally  challenged. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  continue  to  yield,  is  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  duly 
constituted?  We  have  majority  staff.  I 
have  never  been  through  this. 

Mr.  HYDE.  And  there  are  Repub- 
licans on  that  committee,  too.  I  know 
the  gentleman  forgets  that. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  understand  that. 
You  want  me  to  run  your  staff  now? 
Are  you  going  to  give  me  that  author- 
ity? 

Mr.  HYDE.  I  just  want  to  know  what 
is  going  on. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  All  you  have  to  do  is 
ask. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Consider  this  an  ongoing 
inquiry  for  the  rest  of  this  term,  as  to 
what  is  going  on. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  It  is  about  time  we 
have  had  that  kind  of  bipartisan  offer. 

I  just  wanted  to  point  out  that  as  a 
preliminary  matter  their  testimony  is 
there.  The  task  force,  when  it  is  con- 
stituted, will  decide  whether  or  not  it 
is  worth  a  deposition. 

Mr.  HYDE.  We  would  have  liked  the 
opportunity  to  decide  whether  or  not  it 
was  worth  a  reduction  in  his  sentence. 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  really  had  some  ex- 
traordinary language  here  this  after- 
noon. What  I  would  like  to  do  is  to 
begin  with  as  straight  a  statement  of 
the  facts  as  I  understand  them  and  as  I 
am  able  to  make  without  a  lot  of  pejo- 
rative language. 

Mr.  Speaker,  during  the  past  week,  a 
letter  written  by  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee Chief  Counsel  Spencer  Oliver  to 
U.S.  District  Court  Judge  Jack  B. 
Weinstein  has  generated  controversy 
and  several  expressions  of  concern  by 
Members  of  the  minority. 

Congressman  Hyde  conveyed  to  me 
his  own  concerns  about  Mr.  Oliver's 
letter  in  a  letter  dated  January  27.  I  re- 
sponded on  January  31.  With  his  con- 
sent, I  would  ask  that  our  correspond- 
ence be  entered  into  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

I  would  like  to  try  to  explain  how  the 
letter  written  by  Mr.  Oliver  came  to 
be,  and  to  address  some  of  the  concerns 
raised  by  Mr.  Hyde  and  several  of  our 
colleagues. 

Members  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee have  been  operating  under  un- 
certain and  ambiguous  circumstances 
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since  the  Speaker  announced  a  formal 
investigation  of  the  October  Surprise 
allegations  last  August,  and  it  was 
agreed  that  a  special  committee  task 
force  to  investigate  these  allegations 
would  be  formed.  During  the  past  6 
months,  no  one  really  has  had  the 
power  to  act  for  the  task  force.  Yet  in- 
formation concerning  these  allegations 
has  continued  to  emerge  and  issues 
clearly  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  have 
arisen.  During  much  of  this  period,  we 
have  also  been  out  of  session. 

In  the  months  since  the  Speaker's 
announcement,  many  private  citizens 
have  approached  congressional  offices 
with  information  they  claimed  sup- 
ported or  refuted  key  October  Surprise 
allegations.  A  large  amount  of  this  un- 
solicited material  has  come  to  Mem- 
bers and  staff  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eigm  Affairs,  which  has  been  publicly 
identified  as  the  home  of  the  proposed 
House  task  force. 

Committee  members  and  staffers 
have  not  conducted  depositions  or 
taken  any  actions  that  should  only  be 
taken  by  a  fully  empowered  task  force. 
People  approaching  the  committee 
have  usually  been  told  that  the  infor- 
mation they  provided  would  be  turned 
over  to  the  House  task  force,  when  and 
if  it  is  empowered. 

Spencer  Oliver  is  counsel  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  and  has 
served  as  a  contact  person  for  informa- 
tion relating  to  these  allegations.  In 
this  capacity,  Mr.  Oliver  has  been  ap- 
proached by  people  outside  the  Govern- 
ment with  information  concerning 
these  allegations.  Mr.  Oliver  has  spo- 
ken to  me  periodically  about  informa- 
tion he  judged  important  or  time-sen- 
sitive. 

Late  last  November,  Mr.  Oliver  was 
contacted  by  the  attorney  representing 
Mr.  Dirk  Stoffberg,  a  South  African  in 
detention  before  trial  for  illegal  arms 
sales.  The  attorney  told  Mr.  Oliver 
that  Mr.  Stoffberg  had  information  re- 
lating to  the  October  Surprise  allega- 
tions and  wanted  to  pass  this  informa- 
tion on  to  Congress. 

In  mid-December,  Mr.  Stoffberg's  at- 
torney informed  Mr.  Oliver  that  Mr. 
Stoffberg  had  pled  gruilty  and  might  be 
released  soon.  It  was  possible,  there- 
fore, that  Mr.  Stoffberg  might  be  out  of 
jail,  and  perhaps  out  of  the  country — 
and  therefore  less  accessible  to  con- 
gressional investigators— before  Con- 
grress  reconvened  and  a  House  task 
force  could  be  formally  empowered. 

In  view  of  this  time  constraint  Chair- 
man Fascell  and  I  agreed  that  Mr.  Oli- 
ver should  talk  with  Mr.  Stoffberg  be- 
fore his  release.  On  the  basis  of  such  a 
meeting,  the  House  task  force,  should 
it  be  empowered,  could  decide  whether 
a  formal  deposition  from  Mr.  Stoffberg 
would  be  necessary. 

Mr.  Oliver  met  with  Mr.  Stoffberg  on 
two  occasions.  The  first  meeting  took 
place     on     December     26,     1991.     Mr. 
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Stoffberg  told  Mr.  Oliver  that  he  met 
William  Casey  in  London  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1980,  and  that  Mr.  Casey  had  dis- 
cussed the  hostages  and  had  sought  Mr. 
Stoffberg's  assistance  in  arranging  an 
arms  deal  with  Iran.  About  10  days 
later,  Mr.  Stoffberg's  attorney  sent  to 
Mr.  Oliver  documents  which,  I  am  told, 
appear  to  corroborate  some  of  Mr. 
Stoffberg's  statements  about  his 
whereabouts  in  1980. 

On  January  10,  1992,  Mr.  Oliver 
briefed  me  on  the  information  Mr. 
Stoffberg  had  provided.  Mr.  Oliver  also 
told  me  that  Mr.  Stoffberg's  attorney 
had  requested  that  a  letter  explaining 
Mr.  Stoffberg's  cooperation  with  the 
committee  be  sent  to  U.S.  District 
Court  Judge  Jack  Weinstein,  who 
would  be  sentencing  Mr.  Stoffberg.  Mr. 
Oliver  discussed  the  appropriateness  of 
these  letters  with  experienced  outside 
counsel,  including  Larry  Barcella.  the 
attorney  I  intend  to  appoint  chief 
counsel  for  the  task  force,  if  it  is  em- 
powered. Chairman  Fascell  agreed 
that  a  letter  describing  Mr.  Stoffberg's 
cooperation  could  be  sent,  and  I  con- 
curred. 

Mr.  Oliver  sent  a  letter  to  Judge 
Weinstein  on  January  10.  When  he  sen- 
tenced Mr.  Stoffberg  several  days  later. 
Judge  Weinstein  cited  Mr.  Stoffberg's 
cooperation  with  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  as  a  factor  contributing  to 
his  decision  to  impose  a  sentence  of 
time  served,  which  was  a  few  months 
shorter  than  the  maximum  permitted 
for  Mr.  Stoffberg's  offense. 

Mr.  Oliver  met  a  second  time  with 
Mr.  Stoffberg  on  January  20.  He  was 
joined  in  that  meeting  by  Congressman 
Ted  Weiss,  a  member  of  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  who  has  been  asked 
to  serve  on  the  proposed  task  force.  Mr. 
Oliver  had  been  told  by  Mr.  Stoffberg's 
attorney  that  Mr.  Stoffberg  was  likely 
to  be  released  from  custody  January  21, 
and  would  probably  leave  the  United 
States  shortly  thereafter.  Congressman 
Weiss  and  Mr.  Oliver  tape  recorded 
this  meeting.  A  transcript  of  this  sec- 
ond and  last  meeting  with  Mr. 
Stoffberg  is  now  being  prepared. 

So  far  as  I  am  aware,  these  are  the 
facts  relating  to  Mr.  Oliver's  letter.  I 
would  now  briefly  like  to  address  some 
of  the  concerns  and  objections  raised 
by  Mr.  Hyde  and  other  members  of  the 
minority. 

First,  House  rules  have  not  been  vio- 
lated in  this  matter.  Whether  or  not  a 
task  force  is  formally  empowered 
today,  under  rules  X  and  XI  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  has  jurisdiction 
over  numerous  aspects  of  the  October 
Surprise  allegations.  The  meetings 
with  Mr.  Stoffberg  and  the  letter  to  the 
sentencing  judge  were  consistent  with 
the  Rules  of  the  House. 

Second,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  no  Jus- 
tice Department  official  has  to  date  ex- 
pressed to  me.  or  to  the  committee, 
any   objection  to  Mr.  Oliver's  letter. 


The  U.S.  attorney's  office  in  New  York, 
which  prosecuted  Mr.  Stoffberg,  did  not 
object  to  the  letter.  In  fact,  I  have  been 
informed,  members  of  the  U.S.  attor- 
ney's office  In  New  York  made  several 
editorial  suggestions  after  seeing  a 
draft  of  the  letter  and  said  during  Mr. 
Stoffberg's  sentencing  hearing  that 
they  did  not  view  Mr.  Oliver's  letter  as 
a  request  for  leniency.  I  am  aware  of  no 
objections  to  the  letter  by  Justice  De- 
partment officials  here  in  Washington. 

Furthermore.  I  am  told  by  those  who 
have  read  the  sentencing  proceedings 
that  the  U.S.  Attorney's  office  neither 
asked  Judge  Weinstein  to  give  Mr. 
Stoffberg  a  longer  sentence  nor  ob- 
jected to  the  length  of  the  sentence  the 
judge  handed  down.  The  U.S.  attor- 
ney's office  did  not  appeal  the  sen- 
tence. 

Third,  it  is  important  to  recognize 
both  the  time  pressures  associated 
with  the  Stoffberg  matter  and  the  in- 
stitutional limbo  in  which  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  has  been  operating 
during  the  past  6  months.  There  was  no 
guarantee  that  the  information  Mr. 
Stoffberg  claimed  to  possess  would  be 
available  by  the  time  the  House  task 
force  could  be  empowered,  because  Mr. 
Stoffberg's  departure  from  the  country 
appeared  imminent.  It  was  Chairman 
Fascell's  and  my  judgment  that  an  ef- 
fort should  be  made  to  collect  whatever 
information  Mr.  Stoffberg  had,  while 
he  was  still  accessible.  Nobody  had  the 
power  of  subpoena  or  the  authority  to 
depose  Mr.  Stoffberg.  I  myself  have  not 
seen  any  of  Mr.  Stoffberg's  statements 
or  documents.  These  statements  and 
documents  can  only  be  evaluated  by 
the  task  force,  empowered  to  issue  sub- 
poenas and  place  witnesses  under  oath, 
and  with  the  participation  of  both  the 
majority  and  the  minority. 

Fourth,  letters  of  the  kind  written  by 
Mr.  Oliver  are.  I  am  told,  routinely 
provided  in  such  cases.  Government  at- 
torneys have  frequently  written  to 
judges  prior  to  sentencing.  I  am  ad- 
vised by  the  office  of  the  House  general 
counsel  that  congressional  committee 
counsels  have  also  written  letters  of 
this  kind  previously. 

Fifth,  I  would  like  to  assure  members 
of  the  minority  that  neither  of  Mr.  Oli- 
ver's two  meetings  with  Mr.  Stoffberg 
can  be  construed  as  depositions.  They 
were  informal  discussions.  The  resolu- 
tion before  us  today  would  empower 
the  House  task  force  to  take  deposi- 
tions. Minority  members  or  staffers  of 
the  task  force  must  clearly  have  the 
opportunity  to  participate  In  any  depo- 
sitions sought  by  the  majority — and 
vice  versa.  In  the  absence  of  a  resolu- 
tion adopted  by  the  House,  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee  staff  have  no  power  to 
depose  anyone. 

Sixth,  there  has  been  no  effort  to 
conceal  Mr.  Stoffberg's  statements 
from  members  of  the  minority.  Mr.  Oli- 
ver will  turn  over  to  all  members  of  the 
task  force  all  relevant  documents  on 
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this  matter.  Including  the  transcript  of 
the  second  meeting  with  Mr.  Stoffberg. 
the  documents  provided  by  Mr. 
Stoflberg's  attorney,  and  the  tran- 
script of  Mr.  Stoffberg's  sentencing 
hearing.  I  myself  have  not  seen  any  of 
these  materials.  I  look  forward  to  re- 
viewing them. 

Seventh,  my  first  knowledge  of  the 
minority's  concerns  on  this  matter 
came  not  from  direct  contact,  but  from 
the  press.  No  member  of  the  minority 
personally  contacted  me.  Chairman 
Fascell,  or  Spencer  Oliver  to  deter- 
mine whether  Mr.  Oliver's  letter  was 
authorized.  After  I  received  Mr.  Hyde's 
letter,  I  discussed  this  matter  with 
him. 

I  hope  these  comments  will  help 
clear  up  any  misunderstanding  about 
this  matter. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  may  soon  be  given  a 
serious  task.  We  need  to  put  the  discus- 
sions and  debates  of  recent  months  be- 
hind us  and  begin  to  evaluate  the  truth 
of  these  allegations.  It  is  in  nobody's 
interest — not  the  former  hostages,  not 
those  accused  of  misdeeds,  and  not 
those  of  us  who  have  been  asked  to  in- 
vestigate this  matter — to  see  a  formal 
inquiry  of  these  allegations  delayed 
any  further.  It  remains  my  Intention 
to  see  this  task  accomplished  in  as 
competent,  cooperative,  and  expedi- 
tious a  manner  as  possible.  I  am  pre- 
pared to  work  with  Mr.  Hyde  and  other 
members  of  the  task  force  in  that  spir- 
it and  I  have  told  them  so. 

D  1630 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
say  on  behalf  of  the  minority  that 
knew  absolutely  nothing  about  these 
statements  until  they  read  them  in  the 
paper,  I  think  it  is  unfair  for  the  gen- 
tleman to  imply  that  they  are  avail- 
able to  minority  when  the  minority 
has  never  been  told  they  even  existed 
until  they  were  leaked  to  the  press. 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  I  myself  have  not 
seen  any  of  these  documents,  and  like 
the  gentleman.  I  look  forward  to  re- 
viewing them.  They  will  be  available  to 
the  minority  as  soon  as  they  are  avail- 
able to  the  majority.  I  have  not  seen 
them  myself.  The  transcripts  I  think 
are  in  preparation  now.  I  have  not  re- 
viewed this  material.  So  far  as  I  know, 
no  members  of  the  task  force  have  re- 
viewed it,  and  the  gentleman  will  have 
access  to  it  as  soon  as  the  chairman  of 
the  task  force  has  access  to  it.  assum- 
ing that  the  task  force  is  in  fact  em- 
powered. 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  30 
seconds  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Walker]. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  me  this 
time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  just  out  and 
talked  to  representatives  of  the  Justice 
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Depai  tment  who  axe  just  outside  the 
door,  who  tell  me  it  is  patently  false  to 
repre  «nt  that  the  Attorney  General 
and  J  ustice  Department  were  not  will- 
ing t »  see  this  letter  gro  forward.  The 
Justice  Department  opposed  the  letter, 
said  that  they  worked  with  Mr. 
asking  him  not  to  write  such  a 
And  in  addition,  they  have  a  let- 
Mr.  Hyde,  which  has  already 
>ut  in  the  Record,  that  said  that 
!  uggestion  otherwise  is  disingen- 
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McEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
the  remaining  amount  of  time. 
to  bring  us  back  to  the  reso- 
before  us. 

I  am  asking  is  for  the  bipartisan 
idvisory  group,  which  is  made  up 
Democrats  and  three  Repub- 
to  review  this  type  of  activity 
in  the  future  there  could  be 
guidelines  whereby  people  claim- 
represent  the  Congress  of  the 
States  could  meet  those  restrlc- 
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statement  of  the  judge  was  this, 
vere  it  not  for  a  desire  to  reach 
between  the  independent 
branches  of  Government,  suggested  the 
desirtjbility  of  assisting  Congress  in  its 
work  where  there  is  no 
conflict  of  interest  with  the 
t;lB  sentencing  responsibilities. 
1  rere  it  not  for  the  intervention  of 
this  defendant  would  have 
I  entenced  to  a  longer  term  of  im- 
prisoi  ment  because  he  threatened  vio- 
lence during  the  course  of  his  criminal 
activifiy 

Mr 
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Speaker,  that  is  the  cause  before 
I  wish  to  indict  no  one.  I  wish 
sure  that  this  sort  of  activity 
sweep  over  us  again. 
Repfeatedly  we  have  been  told,  and 
low  on  until  9  o'clock  tonight  we 
told  10,000  times  in  this  well 
his  investigation  ha.s  never  been 
authorized.  We  need  a  select  task  force 
an  October  Surprise  investiga- 
decause  there  never  has  been  one. 
is  what  they  will  say  over  the 
to  4  hours,  and  yet  what  we  have 
for  the  last  40  minutes  is  that  in- 
tyiere  was  one. 
Speaker.  I  will  insert  in  the 
Reco^  at  this  point  a  statement  by 
Mr.  W  [LLIAM  Broomfield.  who  said: 

Let  me  say  that  to  my  knowledge  the 
Foreig  i  Affairs  Committee  has  never  com- 
missioyed   a   formal    investigation   of   this 
From  time  to  time,  however,  the  mi- 
has  become  aware,  usually  from  the 
;hat  the  majority  Members  and  staff 
undertaking  various  investigatory 


b  sen 

activlt  es 

The  letter  referred  to  follows: 

COMMrPTEE  ON  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS. 

Washington,  DC,  February  4, 1992. 
Hon.  Bbs  McEMvEN, 
U.S.  Ht  use  of  Representatives, 
Washit  jton.  DC. 

DEAf  Bob:  1  have  received  your  letter  of 
Januai  y  31  to  Chairman  Dante  Fascell  of  the 
Foreig  i  Affairs  Committee  in  which  you  re- 
quest I  ccess  to  all  Committee  files  pertain- 


ing to  an  investigation  of  the  so-called  "Oc- 
tober Surprise"  matter,  and  in  particular  the 
Committee's  involvement  with  an  individual 
named  Dirk  Stoffberg.  This  request  was 
made  pursuant  to  Rule  XI.2(3)(2)  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  which  entitles  any 
member  of  the  House  to  have  access  to  all 
committee  records  and  files. 

First  of  all,  let  me  say  that  to  my  knowl- 
edge the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  has 
never  commissioned  a  formal  investigation 
of  this  matter.  From  time  to  time,  however, 
the  Minority  has  become  aware,  usually 
from  the  press,  that  Majority  members  and 
staff  have  been  undertaking  various  inves- 
tigatory activities. 

1  understand  that  the  Committee  is  prepar- 
ing to  respond  to  your  request  by  providing 
you  access  to  certain  files  in  possession  of 
the  Committee  and  its  subcommittees.  The 
Minority  will  participate  fully  in  any  ar- 
rangements made  by  the  Majority  for  this 
purpose. 

In  addition,  the  Minority  is  prepared  to 
provide  you  complete  access,  at  your  conven- 
ience, to  any  related  records  in  our  posses- 
sion. Expecting  that  the  October  Surprise 
would  continue  to  be  of  Congressional  inter- 
est, the  Minority  staff  has  informally  com- 
piled some  files  on  this  matter.  In  conform- 
ance with  Rule  XI.  1  am  prepared  to  offer 
you  complete  access  to  these  files,  which 
contain  both  publicly  available  information 
and  material  prepared  by  the  staff,  without 
any  exception  whatsoever. 

Thank  you  for  your  interest  in  this  matter. 
I  agree  that  access  to  all  the  information 
available  to  Congress,  including  the  com- 
plete files  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee, 
is  extremely  important  to  all  the  members 
of  the  House  as  they  decide  whether  to  au- 
thorize this  politically  sensitive  investiga- 
tion. 

Sincerely, 

William  S.  Broomfield, 
Ranking  Republican  Member. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  that  along 
with  the  letter  on  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  stationery  in  which  they 
said  there  was  an  ongoing  investiga- 
tion. 

One  final  point.  In  the  statement  by 
the  defense  attorney,  the  defense  attor- 
ney said  in  the  sentencing  hearing  that 
the  reason  that  this  gunrunner  has  not 
cooperated  with  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment was  because  "congressional  in- 
vestigators don't  want  this  informa- 
tion out.  It's  their  investigation,  and 
that's  it." 

So.  therefore,  we  have  people  who 
have  not  brought  any  knowledge  to  the 
Republicans  under  any  circumstances 
conducting  their  own  investigation, 
making  their  own  representations,  de- 
signed to  have  it  leaked  to  no  one. 
least  of  all  Members  of  Congress  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle  or  to  the  Justice 
Department. 
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Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  only  asking  this: 
Let  the  Democrats  that  control  the  bi- 
partisan advisory  group  set  some 
guidelines  for  this  activity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous 
question  on  the  resolution. 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  GEPHARDT 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  to  lay  the  resolution  on  the 
table. 


The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    (Mr. 
MURTHA).  This  is  a  preferential  motion. 
The  Clerk  will  report  the  motion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Gephardt  moves  to  lay  the  resolution 
on  the  table. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Gep- 
hardt] 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Walker) 
there  were— yeas  13.  nays  8. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice,  and   there  were — yeas  249.   nays 
160,  not  voting  25,  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  8] 
YEAS— 249 


Abereromble 

Dwyer 

Lehman  (CA) 

Ackerman 

Early 

Lehman  (FL) 

Alexander 

Edwards  (TX) 

Levin  (MI) 

Anderson 

Engel 

Lewis  (GA) 

Andrews  (ME) 

English 

Lipinski 

Andrews  (TX) 

Erdreich 

Lloyd 

Annunzio 

Espy 

Long 

Anthony 

Evans 

Lowey  (NY) 

Applegate 

Fascell 

Luken 

Aspin 

Fazio 

Man  ton 

Atkins 

Felghan 

Martinez 

AuCoin 

Flake 

Matsui 

Bacchus 

Foglletta 

Mavroules 

Barnard 

Ford  (MI) 

Mazzoli 

Bellenson 

Ford  (TN) 

McCloskey 

Bennett 

Frank  (MA) 

McDermott 

Berman 

Frost 

McHugh 

Bevlll 

Gejdenson 

McMlllen  (MD) 

Bilbray 

Gephardt 

McNulty 

Blackwell 

Oeren 

Mfume 

Bonior 

Gibbons 

Miller  (CA) 

Borskl 

Otickman 

MlneU 

Boucher 

Gonzalez 

Mink 

Boxer 

Gordon 

Moakley 

Brewster 

Guarlni 

MoUohan 

Brooks 

Hall  (OH) 

Montgomery 

Browder 

Hall  (TX) 

Moody 

Brown 

Hamilton 

Moran 

Bruce 

Harris 

Murphy 

Bryant 

Hatcher 

Murtha 

Bustamante 

Hayes  (ID 

Nagle 

Byron 

Hefner 

Natcher 

Campbell  (CO) 

Hertel 

Neal  (MA) 

Cardln 

Hoagland 

Neal  (NO 

Carper 

Hochbrueckner 

Nowak 

Carr 

Horn 

Oakar 

Chapman 

Hoyer 

Oberstar 

Clement 

Hubbub 

Obey 

Collins  (ID 

Huckaby 

Olin 

Collins  (MI) 

Hughes 

Olver 

Condit 

Jacobs 

Ortiz 

Conyers 

Jefferson 

Orton 

Cooper 

Jenkins 

Owens  (NY) 

Costello 

Johnson  (SD) 

Owens  (UT) 

Cox  (ID 

Johnston 

Pallone 

Coyne 

Jones  (GA) 

PanetU 

Cramer 

Jones  (NO 

Parker 

Darden 

Jontz 

Pastor 

de  la  Garza 

Kanjorski 

Patterson 

DeLauro 

Kaptur 

Payne (NJ) 

Dellums 

Kennedy 

Payne  (VA) 

Derrick 

Kennelly 

Pease 

Dicks 

Kildee 

Pelosi 

Dingell 

Kleczka 

Fenny 

Dixon 

Kopetski 

Perkins 

Donnelly 

Kostmayer 

Peterson  (FL) 

Dooley 

LaFalce 

Peterson  (MN) 

Dorgan  (ND) 

Lancaster 

Pickett 

Downey 

LaRocco 

Pickle 

Durbin 

Laughlin 

Poshard 

Price 

Sharp 

Thornton 

Rahall 

Slkorskl 

Torres 

Raiwel 

Slslsky 

Torriceili 

Ray 

Skaggs 

Towns 

Reed 

Skelton 

Traficant 

Richardson 

Slattery 

Traxler 

Roe 

Slaughter 

Unsoeld 

Roemer 

Smith  (FL) 

Valentine 

Rose 

Smith  (lA) 

Vento 

Rostenkowskl 

Solan 

Visclosky 

Rowland 

Spratt 

Volkmer 

Roybal 

Staggers 

Washington 

Russo 

Stalllngs 

Waters 

Sabo 

Stenholm 

Waxman 

Sanders 

Stokes 

Weiss 

Sangmeister 

Studds 

Wheat 

Sarpalitts 

Swett 

Williams 

Savage 

Swift 

Wilson 

Sawyer 

Synar 

Wise 

Scheuer 

Tallon 

Wolpe 

Schroeder 

Tanner 

Wyden 

Schumer 

Tauzin 

Yates 

Serrano 

Taylor  (MS) 
NAYS— 160 

Yatron 

Allan! 

Green 

Petri 

Allen 

Gunderson 

Porter 

Archer 

Hammerschmidt 

Purseil 

Armey 

Hancock 

Quillen 

Baker 

Hansen 

RamsUd 

Ballenger 

Hasten 

Ravenel 

Barrett 

HeHey 

Regula 

Barton 

Henry 

Rhodes 

Bateman 

Herger 

Ridge 

Bereuter 

Hobson 

Rlggs 

Bllirakls 

HoUoway 

Rinaldo 

Bliley 

Hopkins 

Ritter 

Boehlert 

Horton 

Roberts 

Boehner 

Houghton 

Rogers 

Broomfield 

Hunter 

Rohrabacher 

Bunnlng 

Hyde 

Ros-Lehtlnen 

Burton 

Inhofe 

Roth 

Callahan 

Ireland 

Roukema 

Camp 

James 

Santorum 

Campbell  (CA) 

Johnson  (CT) 

Sax ton 

CHiandler 

Kasich 

Schaefer 

dinger 

Klug 

Schiff 

Coble 

Kolbe 

Schulze 

Coleman  (MO) 

Kyi 

Sensenbrenner 

Combest 

Lagomarsino 

Shaw 

Coughlin 

Leach 

Shays 

Cox  (CA) 

Lent 

Shuster 

Crane 

Lewis  (CA) 

Skeen 

Cunningham 

Lewis  (FL) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Davis 

Livingston 

Smith  (OR) 

DeLay 

Lowery  (CA) 

Smith  (TX) 

Dickinson 

Machtley 

Snowe 

Doolittle 

Marlenee 

Solomon 

Doman  (CA) 

Martin 

Spence 

Dreier 

McCandless 

Steams 

Duncan 

McCollum 

Stump 

Edwards  (OK) 

McCrery 

Sundquist 

Emerson 

McDade 

Taylor  (NO 

Ewiiig 

McEwen 

Thomas  (WY) 

Fawell 

McGrath 

Upton 

Fields 

McMillan  (NO 

Vander  Jagt 

Fish 

Meyers 

Vucanovich 

Franks  (CT) 

Michel 

Walker 

Gallegly 

Miller  (OH) 

Walsh 

Gallo 

Miller  (WA) 

Weber 

Gekas 

Molinari 

Weldon 

Gllchrest 

Moorhead 

Wolf 

Glllmor 

Morella 

Wylle 

Oilman 

Myers 

Young  (AK) 

Gingrich 

Nichols 

Ynung  (FL) 

Goodllng 

Nussle 

ZelifT 

Ooss 

Ozley 

Zlmmer 

Gradlson 

Packard 

Orandy 

Paxon 

NOT  VOTING— 25 

Andrews  (NJ) 

Gaydos 

McCurdy 

Bentley 

Hayes  (LA) 

Morrison 

CUy 

Hutto 

Mrazek 

Coleman  (TX) 

Johnson  (TX) 

Stark 

Dannemeyer 

Kolter 

Thomas  (CA) 

DeFazio 

Lantos 

Thomas  (GA) 

Dymally 

Levlne  (CA) 

Whitten 

Eckart 

Lightfoot 

Edwards  (CA) 

Markey 
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Mr.  DEFAZIO  for,  with  Mr.  THOMAS  of 
California  against. 

Mr.  ECKART  for,  with  Mr.  JOHNSON  of 
Texas  against. 

So  the  motion  to  table  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 
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The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 
On  this  vote: 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 
Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
was  unavoidably  absent  during  rollcall 
votes  5  through  8.  Had  I  been  present 
during  these  votes.  I  would  have  voted 
"nay"  on  rollcall  votes  5  through  8. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  commu- 
nicated to  the  House  by  Mr. 
McCathran.  one  of  his  secretaries. 


REMOVAL  OF  NAME  OF  MEMBER 
AS  COSPONSOR  OF  H.R.  2824 

Mrs.  VUCANOVICH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  remove  my 
name  from  cosponsorship  of  H.R.  2824. 
While  designed  to  improve  the  acces- 
sibility of  quality  health  care  to  veter- 
ans, this  legislation  has  not  received 
the  needed  support  from  our  Nation's 
veterans.  Without  such  support,  I  can- 
not endorse  such  legislation. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Murtha).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentlewoman  from  Nevada 

[Mrs.  VUCANOVICH]? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  HOUSE  RESOLUTION  258,  CRE- 
ATING A  TASK  FORCE  TO  INVES- 
TIGATE CERTAIN  ALLEGATIONS 
CONCERNING  THE  HOLDING  OF 
AMERICANS  AS  HOSTAGES  BY 
IRAN  IN  1980 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  303  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  RES.  303 

Resolved.  That  upon  adoption  of  this  reso- 
lution it  shall  be  in  order  to  consider  in  the 
House  the  resolution  (H.  Res.  258)  creating  a 
Task  Force  of  Members  of  the  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee  to  Investigate  Certain  Alle- 
gations Concerning  the  Holding  of  Ameri- 
cans as  Hostages  by  Iran  in  1980.  The  amend- 
ment recommended  by  the  Committee  on 
Rules,  as  modified  by  the  amendment  rec- 
ommended by  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration, now  printed  in  the  resolution 
shall  be  considered  as  having  been  adopted. 
The  previous  question  stiall  be  considered  as 
ordered  on  the  resolution  and  amendments 
thereto  to  final  adoption  without  interven- 
ing motion  except:  (1)  one  hour  of  debate  on 
the  resolution,  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  chairman  and  ranking  minor- 
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ity  member  of  the  Committee  on  Rules;  and 
(2)  the  amendment  printed  in  the  report  of 
the  Committee  on  Rules  accompanying  this 
resolution,  if  offered  by  Representative 
Michel  of  Illinois  or  his  designee,  which  shall 
be  debatable  for  not  to  exceed  thirty  min- 
utes, equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
proponent  and  a  Member  opposed  thereto, 
and  all  points  of  order  against  said  amend- 
ment are  hereby  waived. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Murtha).  The  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Derrick]  is  recognized 
for  1  hour. 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
the  customary  30  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  [Mr.  McEwen],  pend- 
ing which  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  during  the  consider- 
ation of  this  resolution,  all  time  yield- 
ed is  for  the  purposes  of  debate  only. 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  House 
Resolution  303  provides  for  the  consid- 
eration of  House  Resolution  258,  which 
proposes  to  establish  the  Task  Force  to 
Investigate  Certain  Allegations  Con- 
cerning the  Holding  of  Americans  as 
Hostages  by  Iran  in  1980.  The  rule  pro- 
vides for  consideration  of  the  resolu- 
tion in  the  House  with  1  hour  of  gen- 
eral debate,  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  chairman  and  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Rules. 

House  Resolution  303  provides  that 
the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute recommended  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules,  now  printed  in  the  resolu- 
tion, as  modified  by  the  amendment 
recommended  by  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  shall  be  consid- 
ered as  having  been  adopted. 

The  rule  further  provides  for  consid- 
eration of  the  amendment  by.  and  if  of- 
fered by.  Representative  MICHEL  of  Illi- 
nois or  his  designee,  which  is  printed  in 
House  Report  102-386.  The  amendment 
will  be  debatable  for  30  minutes,  equal- 
ly divided  and  controlled  by  the  pro- 
ponent and  a  Member  opposed  thereto. 
The  rule  waives  all  points  of  order 
against  the  Michel  amendment. 

Finally,  the  rule  provides  that  after 
the  conclusion  of  general  debate  and 
the  disposition  of  the  Michel  amend- 
ment, the  previous  question  will  be 
considered  as  ordered  on  the  resolution 
and  amendments  thereto  to  final  pas- 
sage without  intervening  motion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  303  is 
a  fair  rule  which  will  enable  the  House 
to  work  its  will  expeditiously  on  the 
so-called  October  Surprise  resolution.  I 
hope  all  Members  will  support  it  so  we 
can  get  to  the  bottom  of  this  matter 
once  and  for  all. 

As  all  Members  know,  for  years  alle- 
gations have  circulated  in  this  country 
and  around  the  world  that  individuals 
associated  with  the  1980  Reagan  Presi- 
dential campaign  entered  into  secret 
negotiations  with  the  Iranians  for  the 
purpose  of  making  sure  our  52  hos- 
tages, seized  in  the  take  over  of  the 
U.S.  Embassy  in  Teheran  on  November 
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4,  197l,  would  not  be  released  prior  to 
the  gi  neral  election. 

The  rumors  are  premised  on  the  Idea, 
widel;  r  believed  in  the  fall  of  1980,  that 
an  Oqtober  Surprise,  or  release  of  the 
just  prior  to  the  election,  was 
event  capable  of  causing  a  ma- 
of  American  voters   to  reelect 
incumbent     President,     Jimmy 
the  following  month.  It  is  well 
that  the  Reagan  campaign  was 
with  the  idea  of  an  October 
se.  and  the  campaign  frequently 
to  the  media  and  the  Amer- 
1  eople  that  President  Carter  was 
ng  one  for  political  purposes. 
Reagan  campaign  had  every  in- 
to work  behind  the  scenes  to 
President  Carter  was  unable  to 
an  October  Surprise.  The  alle- 
is  that  they  actually  concluded 
with  the  Iranians  at  a  series  of 
meetings  In  Madrid  and  Paris, 
(ossibly    elsewhere,    during    the 
and  fall  of  1980. 

rumors  received  increased  at- 

last  year  from  Mr.  Gary  Sick,  a 

national    security    advisor    to 

Carter  who  worked  in   the 

House  during  the  hostage  crisis. 

ck,  a  widely  respected  expert  on 

vy  League  professor  and  a  former 

officer,  wrote  an  article  which 

in  the   New  York  Times  in 
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give   testimony  continue  to 
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Sick's  article  detailed  how  dur- 
course  of  researching  a  book  he 
told  repeatedly  that  individ- 
i  ssociated  with  the  1980  Reagan 
had  made  a  secret  deal  with 
the  Iranians  to  delay  the  release  of  the 
hostages  until  after  the  election.  In  re- 
keeping  the  hostages  in  cap- 
untll  after  the  election,  the  Ira- 
were  allegedly  rewarded  with  a 
substantial  supply  of  arms  and  spare 
'or  their  military  machine,  which 
illmost   exclusively   of   American 


lor 


Sick's  article  further  described 
darter    administration's    ongoing 
negoti  a,tions  with  the  Iranians  to  se- 
t  heir  release.  Those  negotiations 
promising  through  the  summer, 
siiddenly  in  October  1980,  about  the 
he  secret  deal  was  allegedly  fi- 
with  the  Reagan  campaign,  the 
broke  off  all  negotiations  with 
administration  over  the  hos- 
The  Iranian  Parliament  began  to 
all  official  attempts  to  address 
lostage     question     before     the 


Ca  rter  j 


Ulti  nately,  as  we  all  know,  the  hos- 
urere  not  released  until  moments 
the    inauguration    of   President 
on  January  20,  1981.   We  also 
irms  did  in  fact  begin  to  flow  to 
from  Israel  and  elsewhere  in  sub- 
quantities  immediately  there- 
jid  flowed  to  Iran  for  a  long  pe- 
time. 

Sick's  article  created  a  sensa- 

because  the  rumors  were  new, 

because  he  had  become  convinced 


1  ot 


there  might  be  something  to  them 
after  years  of  dismissing  them  out  of 
hand  as  fantasy.  Journalists  working 
for  various  news  organizations,  includ- 
ing the  Public  Broadcasting  System 
documentary  "Frontline,"  ABC  News 
"Nightline,"  the  German  magazine 
"Der  Spiegel,"  and  numerous  others, 
have  looked  into  the  allegations  as 
well. 

These  investigators  have  found  no 
conclusive  evidence  of  such  a  deal.  Nor 
have  they  found  conclusive  evidence 
disproving  the  allegations.  What  Mr. 
Sick  and  the  other  investigative  jour- 
nalists have  found,  however,  is  they 
have  taken  the  investigation  as  far  as 
they  can  without  the  power  to  sub- 
poena documents  and  other  evidence, 
including  sworn  testimony,  and  with- 
out the  cooperation  of  foreign  govern- 
ments. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not  know  whether 
these  allegations  are  true  or  not.  I  cer- 
tainly hope  they  are  not  true.  But  I  do 
know  there  has  never  been  an  official 
investigation  of  these  allegations, 
which  go  to  the  very  heart  of  our 
democratic  system  of  government. 
House  Resolution  258  institutes  a  for- 
mal investigation  so  we  can  lay  these 
allegations  to  rest  once  and  for  all.  I 
urge  all  Members  to  support  the  rule 
and  House  Resolution  258  so  the  Amer- 
ican people  can  finally  know  the  truth. 

D  1710 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  about  as  smelly 
as  it  gets  around  here.  What  we  are 
going  to  do  is  another  political  effort 
to  do  a  very  partisan  act  in  violation  of 
all  basic  common  principles  and  de- 
cency. This  effort  by  the  majority 
party  to  add  a  new  investigatory  body, 
in  addition  to  the  Tower  Commission, 
the  Iran-Contra  Committee,  the  special 
prosecutor,  the  Select  Committee  on 
Intelligence  in  the  Senate,  the  General 
Accounting  Office,  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs,  all  of  whom 
have  already  investigated  this,  which 
is  what  we  have  heard  all  afternoon; 
now  they  say  they  want  another  com- 
mittee, and  I  ask  my  colleagues  this: 
What  do  they  want  to  accomplish? 
What  is  their  goal? 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  rule  permits  them 
to  establish  a  select  committee  outside 
the  rules  of  the  House.  Understand 
that.  That  means  that  Democrat  staff- 
ers, unbeknownst  to  Republican  mem- 
bers of  the  task  force,  with  no  author- 
ity from  anyone,  would,  under  this  rule 
and  this  task  force,  be  able  to  fly  any- 
place in  the  world  and  use  the  sub- 
poena power  of  the  Constitution  en- 
trusted to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  take  deposition  testimony, 
staffers  on  the  majority  side,  without 
even  the  knowledge  of  Republicans  on 


this  side.  That  is  an  act  of  unfairness 
No.  1. 

No.  2,  suppose  they  find  out  some- 
thing. What  do  they  intend  to  do  with 
it?  Do  they  not  control  all  57  commit- 
tees here  now?  This  select  committee 
cannot  legislate,  and  so  it  is  a  platform 
established  for  the  partisan  political 
purpose:  to  smear  George  Bush  so  they 
can  take  every  incompetent  impostor 
and  fraud,  and  let  me  quote  the  New 
Republic,  the  key  source,  on  whose 
word  their  story  rests,  are  documented 
frauds  and  impostors  representing 
themselves  as  intelligence  operatives. 
They  have  concocted  allegations  that 
are  demonstrably  false,  and  their  story 
is  full  of  inconsistencies  and  are  con- 
tradictory. This  is  an  effort  to  give  a 
platform  to  these  people  over  the  next 
6  months  to  subvert  the  political  proc- 
ess in  the  election  in  1992. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  asked  for  about 
five  simple  things.  For  example,  we 
think  that  they  should  abide  by  the 
rules  of  the  House.  The  social  Demo- 
crat side  of  the  aisle  voted  party  line 
against  the  Republicans,  having  them 
abide  by  the  rules  of  the  House.  We 
thought  there  ought  to  be  a  deadline 
on  the  length  of  this  effort,  and  those 
on  the  socialist  Democrat  side  of  the 
aisle  voted  on  a  party  line  basis  to 
have  it  last  interminably.  We  wanted 
to  have  a  set  on  the  amount  of  money 
that  could  be  spent.  We  are  denied 
under  this  rule  any  limit  on  how  much 
money  can  be  spent  because  they  have 
their  own  resource,  in  which  we  do  not 
even  have  access  to.  We  do  not  know 
how  much  they  are,  but  they  voted  on 
a  party  line  basis,  the  socialist  Demo- 
crats voting  against  the  Republicans, 
to  have  no  limit  on  the  amount  of 
money  that  can  be  spent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  can  go  on  and  on 
about  the  unfairness  of  this  rule,  how 
they  stack  their  side  of  the  aisle  on 
this  task  force  so  that  they  can  over- 
whelm all  of  the  votes.  It  is  absolutely 
an  effort  that  is  embarrassing  to  the 
democratic  process.  This  is  unbecom- 
ing people  who  believe  in  elected  gov- 
ernment, this  idea  of  going  back  12 
yeaxs  and  listening  to  people  who  are 
an  embarrassment  to  the  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  pur- 
poses of  debate  only,  I  yield  2  minutes 
to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Traficant]. 
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Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
is  not  a  light  charge,  an  easy  allega- 
tion that  is  being  made.  The  allegation 
is  that  the  Reagan  campaign  struck  a 
deal  with  the  Ayatollah  some  12  years 
ago  to  keep  Americans  hostage  to  fur- 
ther the  candidacy  of  Ronald  Reagan. 
This  is  no  petty  little  charge,  and  let 
me  tell  the  Members  that  the  rumors 
persist  and  the  allegations  persist,  and 
the  numbers  of  individuals  coming  for- 


ward  to 
mount. 

The  bottom  line  is  this:  Where  there 
is  smoke,  there  is  fire.  Now,  Reagan 
said.  "No,"  Bush  said,  "No,"  Casey 
said.  "No."  Richard  Allen,  the  National 
Security  Adviser,  said.  "No."  the 
Reagaji  campaign  committee  said, 
"No."  and  the  CIA  said,  "No."  but  cer- 
tain Iranian  officials  said,  "Yes." 

Secretary  Baker  said  that  maybe 
Ronald  Reagan  knew  of  the  weapons. 
The  Defense  Minister  of  Israel,  Mr. 
Sharon,  said  that  Reagan  knew  about 
the  weapons. 

I  say  here  on  the  House  floor  that  If 
the  candidacy  of  Ronald  Reagan  was 
propelled  by  keeping  Americans  in  con- 
tinual hostage  to  further  that  process. 
It  is  the  biggest  and  the  most  deceitful 
act  in  the  history  of  the  Presidency,  in 
the  history  of  our  White  House. 

I  support  this  rule,  and  I  will  say 
that  every  American  now  wants  to 
know  the  truth,  and  every  Member  of 
Congress  on  that  side  of  the  aisle  as 
well  should  want  to  know  the  truth. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  say  one  last 
thing.  I  have  heard  the  debate  about 
the  postmaster,  who  happens  to  be  a 
fine  guy.  and  I  do  not  know  what  hap- 
pened there,  but  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle  wanted  a  select  committee  to  In- 
vestigate those  affairs.  I  think  that  the 
October  Surprise  brings  much  more 
than  a  surprise  to  us.  I  think  it  brings 
a  cancer,  and  we  must  know  the  truth. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  want  to  acknowl- 
edge the  efforts  of  Chairman  Derrick, 
and  appreciate  the  time  he  has  given 
me. 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  ranking 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Rules, 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Solomon]. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
call  the  attention  of  the  previous 
speaker  to  the  fact  that  the  gentleman 
who  has  presented  this  rule  is  Mr.  Der- 
rick, not  Mr.  Butler. 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
lived  with  that  all  my  life. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
also  a  little  surprised  that  my  good 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  was 
standing  in  the  well  recommending 
that  we  spend  $3  million  of  the  tax- 
payers' money  when  that  money  could 
go  back  into  jobs  in  our  economy,  a 
cause  that  the  gentleman  defends  every 
day. 

Let  me  quote  from  the  New  York 
Times: 

A  New  York  Times  inquiry  over  the  last 
three  months  Involving  interviews  with  more 
than  100  present  and  former  intelligence 
agents  and  others  with  direct  knowledge  of 
aspects  of  the  operation  found  no  link  be- 
tween the  Israeli  arms  sales  to  Iran  in  the 
early  1980's  and  the  "October  surprise"  alle- 
gations. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  ask  the  gentle- 
men on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  to  come 
and  read  Newsweek  and  come  and  read 
the  New  Republic.  Both  magazines  say 
that  this  is  a  bunch  of  bunk. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  say  right  up 
front  that  I  am  opposed  to  this  rule 
and  the  Derrick,  Democrat  substitute 
it  makes  in  order. 

I  say  this  not  because  I  am  opposed 
to  learning  the  truth  about  the  October 
Surprise,  but  because  these  resolutions 
have  been  designed  to  avoid  learning 
about  the  whole  truth. 

After  4  years  of  secret  October  Sur- 
prise Investigations  by  Democrat  Mem- 
bers and  staff,  at  taxpayers'  expense, 
we  are  now  being  asked  to  believe  that 
the  majority  wants  a  totally  objective 
and  nonpartisan  inquiry. 

I  was  almost  prepared  to  accept  the 
majority's  sincerity  in  that  until  it  be- 
come apparent  that  the  Democrats  be- 
hind this  have  not  changed  their  spots. 
Consider  the  following  facts: 

The  Democrat  leadership  refused  to 
negotiate  a  bipartisan  compromise  res- 
olution with  our  Republican  leader.  We 
all  sat  down  together  and  tried  to  work 
it  out  mainly  because  it  did  not  want 
to  Include  the  arms-for-hostage  efforts 
of  the  Carter  administration; 

The  Rules  Committee  Democrats  re- 
fused the  minority's  efforts  to  obtain 
the  testimony  of  a  Democrat  commit- 
tee consultant  who  was  quoted  as  say- 
ing he  had  substantial  evidence; 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Rules  Committee 
Democrats  turned  down  every  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  minority  in  mark- 
up on  party  line  votes  no  matter  how 
reasonable  those  amendments  were; 

After  the  General  Accounting  Office, 
which  is  supposed  to  be  nonpartisan 
told  us  that  a  thorough  investigation 
of  October  Surprise  must  Include  any 
hostage  negotiations  by  the  Carter  ad- 
ministration, the  Rules  Committee 
Democrats  adopted  a  substitute  to  pre- 
clude any  inquiry  into  such  Carter 
efforts; 

When  Rules  Committee  Republicans 
moved  an  open  rule  or  one  that  at  least 
made  in  order  certain  reasonable 
amendments,  the  Democrats  again  re- 
jected all  of  those  motions  on  party 
line  votes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  despite  majority  party 
appeals  for  bipartisanship,  the  Rules 
Committee  has  left  the  House  with  just 
two  options — a  Derrick,  Democrat  sub- 
stitute and  a  Michel,  Republican  sub- 
stitute. 

Mr.  Speaker,  despite  appeals  for  bi- 
partisanship, we  learn  from  the  media 
that  a  Democrat  committee  staffer  cut 
a  deal  just  last  month  with  a  Federal 
court  to  spring  a  violent,  convicted 
gun-runner  from  jail  in  exchange  for 
information  on  October  Surprise — all 
without  House  or  committee  authoriza- 
tion or  prior  notification  of  the 
minority. 

Mr.  Speaker,  after  considering  all 
these  facts,  it's  not  even  fair  to  ask 
what  we  are  supposed  to  think. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  really  doesn't  take 
any  thought  to  figure  out  what  is  going 
on  here. 

One  can  only  be  left  to  conclude  that 
this   whole   thing  is  highly   partisan. 


that  It  has  been  designed  to  coincide 
with  this  year's  Presidential  election 
campaign,  and  that  it  is  aimed  specifi- 
cally at  President  Bush.  One  can  only 
conclude  that  this  deck  is  stacked  and 
the  jokers  are  running  wild.  At  the  ex- 
pense of  the  overboard  fund  taxpayers 
will  foot  the  bill  for  this  multimillion- 
dollar  ripoff. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  we  have  already 
been  treated  to  more  than  our  share  of 
tabloid  journalism  in  the  past  few 
weeks.  And  yet.  by  authorizing  this 
multimillion-dollar  partisan  conspir- 
acy chase,  this  House  will  be  engaging 
in  the  same  kind  of  seamy  sensational- 
ism as  the  tabloids. 

Who  knows— maybe  Bill  Casey 
sightings  will  soon  replace  Elvis  and 
UFO  sightings  as  the  hot  tabloid  topic 
of  the  week. 

Vote  down  this  partisan  rule,  and  the 
partisan  resolution  It  makes  in  order. 
We  don't  need  more  negative  publicity 
over  spending  millions  of  taxpayers' 
dollars  chasing  after  decade-old  rumors 
that  have  been  discredited  by  every 
credible  news  source. 

Instead,  we  should  be  spending  our 
time  and  resources  on  constructive  ef- 
forts to  solve  today's  economic  prob- 
lems. This  resolution  hardly  sends  an 
encouraging  signal  to  the  American 
people  as  the  first  official  response  of 
the  House  to  the  President's  State  of 
the  Union  appeal  for  a  bipartisan  ap- 
proach to  our  problems. 
Vote  "No." 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  just  conclude  by 
saying  this:  The  Michel  substitute  is 
going  to  ask  for  $300,000,  and  even  that 
is  too  much,  to  carry  out  this  inves- 
tigation. Let  us  limit  it  to  6  months 
and  include  the  Carter  administration 
so  we  can  see  how  all  this  was  Inte- 
grated together.  We  are  being  pre- 
cluded from  doing  that  here,  and  that 
is  why  this  rule  should  be  defeated. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  defeat  this  rule  so 
we  can  bring  back  a  reasonable  ap- 
proach, a  bipartisan  approach  to  this 
inquiry. 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
purposes  of  debate  only.  I  yield  4  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  Alexander]. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  this 
time  to  me.  I  rise  In  support  of  the  rule 
and  in  support  of  the  resolution. 

The  debate  today  on  this  resolution 
causes  me  to  remember  numerous  hear- 
ings that  w^  had  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Military  Construction  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  dur- 
ing the  mld-1980's.  The  Military  Con- 
struction Subcommittee  heard  wit- 
nesses from  the  Pentagon.  The  com- 
mittee members  asked  the  Pentagon 
witnesses  what  they  knew  about  the 
rumors  we  had  heard  concerning  the  al- 
leged American  military  buildup  In 
Central  America  to  support  the  alleged 
overthrow  of  the  Nlcaraguan  Govern- 
ment.  We   inquired,   repeatedly,    over 
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several  years  about  alleged  installa- 
tions, weapons,  and  other  possible  U.S. 
Involvi  iment  In  Central  America.  They 
qenled.  We  asked  about  airflelds 
had  heard  about.  The  witnesses 
the  existence  of  those  airfields, 
all,  the  Military  Construction 
Subcoitimittee  is  charged  with  the  con- 
stltutipnal  responsibility  for  appro- 
funds  for  the  U.S.  military.  We 
the  constitutional  respon- 
to  oversee  military  construe- 
to  account  to  the  American 
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act  is  that  we  learned  about  the 
n^ilitary  buildup  of  installations, 
and  airfields  fl-om  the  press, 
leirned  about  the  mining  of  the 
in  Nicaragua  and  the  destruc- 
a  radio  station  and  the  private 
foreign  policy  of  Ronald  Reagan 
press.  We  did  not  learn  about 
the  Pentagon.  In  fact,  I  recall 
;ally,   asking   the   Deputy   Sec- 
of  Defense  Taft  about  these  ru- 
Eibout  these  allegations.  He  de- 
kpowing  anything  about  it.  His  re- 
was  typical  at  the  time.  "I  am 
itician,"  he  would  reply. 
we  had  during  this  era  in  the 
was  a  policy  of  deceit  and  mis- 
of  the  Congress  of  the 
States  and  the  American  peo- 
Reagan  administration  formu- 
carried  out  an  official  policy 
The  elected  representatives 
people   were   denied   the   facts 
;he  official  policy  and  actions  of 
Gpvemment.    The    constitutional 
of     government     was     com- 
subverted.  The  rule  of  law 
re^)laced  by  the  President's  policy, 
shocked  to  learn  that  a  CIA 
i^as   shot   down   over   Nicaragua 
weapons  to  support  the  over- 
3f  the  Government  of  Nicaragua. 
?ilot    was    from    Arkansas.    His 
iras  Buzz  Sawyer. 
Speaker,   I   would   yield   to   the 
epian  if  he  wants  me  to  yield  to 


McEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
itleman.  How  much  time  would 
to  yield? 

ALEXANDER.   I   will   yield   the 
a   second.    That    is   about 
is  entitled  to. 
dcEWEN.  1  thank  the  gentleman 
generosity. 

ALEXANDER.  I  would  like  the 

to    make    my    statement 

without  being  interrupted. 

McEWEN.  I  encourage  the  gen- 

from  Arkansas  to  discuss  the 

at  length. 

OjEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  may 

gentleman  for  1  more  minute? 

DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 

additional  2  minutes  to  the  gen- 

firom   Arkansas   [Mr.    Alexan- 


ALEXANDER.    Mr.    Speaker.    I 

the  reason  this  is  important  is 

downing  of  the  C-130  airplane 

]  Nicaragua  that  killed  the  pilot 
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from  Arkansas  led  us  to  more  informa- 
tion about  Mr.  Reagan's  secret  policy. 
We  learned  about  a  secret  operation 
that  was  being  conducted  in  my  home 
State.  From  an  airport  in  Arkansas  our 
Government  was  secretly  sending 
weapons  to  Central  America  and  bring- 
ing back  drugs,  drugs  that  were  even- 
tually sold  to  our  children  in  America. 
This  matter  is  now  being  investigated 
by  the  special  prosecutor,  and  we  ex- 
pect some  indictments. 

But  the  point  I  am  trying  to  make  is 
that  the  American  people  deserve  to 
know  the  truth  about  their  Govern- 
ment's actions  and  their  Government's 
policies.  If  the  Government  does  not 
have  anything  to  hide,  let  us  reveal  it 
to  the  American  people. 

Similarly,  the  resolution  to  inves- 
tigate the  so-called  October  Surprise  is 
deserving  of  support. 

If  the  allegation  linking  George  Bush 
to  a  release  of  Americans  until  after 
the  1980  election  are  untrue  a  thorough 
investigation  will  reveal  it.  There  has 
been  no  official  investigation  to  date. 
The  American  people  deserve  to  know 
the  truth.  I  support  the  resolution. 
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There  is  an  old  Russian  proverb  that 
I  am  reminded  of  when  I  think  about 
the  policies  of  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion. Rust  eats  iron  and  lies  eat  the 
soul.  The  American  people  are  skep- 
tical about  their  Government  today  be- 
cause of  the  official  policy  of  deceit 
and  misrepresentation  of  the  Reagan 
administration,  too  many  questions  re- 
main unresolved. 

I  think  we  ought  to  investigate  this 
matter  and  resolve  it  once  and  for  all. 
I  support  the  resolution. 

Mr.  MCEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mr.  QuiLLEN],  a  distinguished 
leading  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  here  we 
go  again,  another  witch  hunt.  Millions 
of  dollars  will  probably  be  spent  by  the 
American  taxpayer,  and  it  looks  like  to 
me  it  is  going  to  be  an  entirely  par- 
tisan investigation.  They  tried  to  hang 
Oliver  North,  and  he  was  cleared  after 
we  spent  approximately  540  million. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  minority  has  tried 
to  work  with  the  majority  in  creating 
this  task  force.  We  want  any  suspicions 
removed  that  this  is  being  done  to 
spring  a  new  surprise  on  the  eve  of  this 
year's  elections  for  partisan,  political 
purposes.  And  it  is  ironic  to  me  that 
some  11  or  12  years  later  this  investiga- 
tion rears  its  ugly  head  just  before  a 
Presidential  election. 

House  Resolution  258  falls  to  make 
the  inquiry  complete  because  it  does 
not  include  an  investigation  into  the 
efforts  of  the  Carter  administration 
and  the  Carter  campaign  to  expedite 
the  release  of  American  hostages.  By 
not  including  this  in  the  investigation, 
it  will  make  it  impossible  to  get  a  full 
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picture  of  the  situation.  Mr.  Speaker, 
even  the  General  Accounting  Office  has 
indicated  that  the  failure  to  include  ef- 
forts by  U.S.  Government  officials  in 
1980  to  secure  the  release  of  hostages 
would  make  it  impossible  to  conduct  a 
thorough  investigation.  This  gives 
clear  evidence  of  the  partisan  nature 
under  which  this  inquiry  is  being  con- 
ducted. 

Now  as  to  the  cost,  Mr.  Speaker.  At 
a  time  when  there  is  a  growing  budget 
deficit  and  a  decline  in  public  con- 
fidence in  the  Congress,  it  makes  no 
sense  to  me  to  begin  an  investigation 
into  information  which  two  reputable 
news  magazines  have  said  there  is  no 
evidence.  Also,  why  should  we  have  two 
investigations,  one  in  the  House  and 
one  in  the  Senate,  going  on  at  the  same 
time?  It  is  expensive  and  to  me  it 
doesn't  make  sense. 

I  hope  that  the  substitute  offered  by 
the  minority  leader  will  be  embraced 
by  the  House  because  it  will  correct 
some  of  the  flaws.  Mr.  Michel's  sub- 
stitute includes  the  hostage  release  ef- 
forts by  the  Carter  administration  and 
also  places  a  6-month  deadline  on  the 
inquiry  unless  the  House  specifically 
extends  it  for  good  cause. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  pur- 
poses of  debate  only.  I  yield  4  minutes 
to  the  gentleman  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  Gejdenson]. 

Mr.  GEJDENSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
guess  we  now  know  what  the  earlier  di- 
version was  about  with  all  of  the  dila- 
tory motions.  It  is  what  HOWELL  HEF- 
LIN  said  during  one  of  the  Senate  hear- 
ings. If  you  do  not  have  the  facts  and 
you  do  not  have  the  law,  then  try  to 
create  enough  heat  so  there  is  a  diver- 
sion. 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  why  we  are 
here.  Several  Presidents  have  asked  us 
to  look  at  this,  including  President 
Reagan.  I  think  that  is  an  important 
statement,  but  that  is  not  the  most  im- 
portant statement  to  me.  Eight  of  the 
hostages  and  maybe  more  have  come 
forward  and  asked  us  to  investigate  it. 
It  seems  to  me  those  brave  Americans 
who  were  put  in  peril  for  their  Govern- 
ment, spent  a  considerable  portion  of 
their  life  in  terror,  not  knowing  wheth- 
er they  would  live  or  die.  that  we  owe 
them  a  thorough  and  full  investigation. 

If  you  wonder  why  the  majority  is 
somewhat  nervous  about  letting  the 
minority  write  the  resolution,  look  at 
what  we  have  gone  through  today  be- 
cause this  was  coming  up  at  this  point. 
We  had  motions  and  countermotions, 
we  had  votes,  we  had  anger,  we  had 
heat,  and  we  did  not  get  a  lot  of  light. 
What  we  want  in  this  instance  is  to  get 
some  light. 

Now  let  me  once  again  explain  to  my 
friends  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
why  we  want  to  investigate  Bill  Casey 
and  the  Reagan  administration  and  if 
they  led  to  the  extension  of  the  incar- 
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ceration  of  American  hostages  and  why 
we  are  not  going  to  investigate  Jimmy 
Carter.  Jimmy  Carter  was  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  He  had  the 
legal  right,  elected  by  the  people  of 
this  country,  to  execute  American  for- 
eign policy.  Bill  Casey  was  a  campaign 
staler. 

Now  let  me  give  Members  an  analogy 
in  life.  If  an  individual  walks  into  their 
bank,  and  there  is  money  in  their 
checking  account,  and  they  write  a 
check  and  the  bank  cashes  that  check, 
there  is  no  need  for  an  investigation. 
The  normal  audits  and  transactions 
will  review  that.  When  Jesse  James 
walked  into  a  bank  with  a  gun  and 
took  the  same  amount  of  money  out, 
that  is  when  you  get  excited,  and  that 
is  what  we  are  looking  at  here.  There 
are  serious  allegations  by  scholars,  by 
others,  that  the  campaign  of  the  Re- 
publican Party,  led  by  Mr.  Casey  and 
Mr.  Reagan,  were  involved  with  the 
Iranians  in  such  a  way  that  it  extended 
the  incarceration  of  Americans  who 
were  serving  this  country. 

It  seems  to  me  our  obligation  here  in 
the  normal  course  of  events  is  to  re- 
view the  operation  of  government  and 
how  the  government  executes  its  poli- 
cies. But  what  this  special  instance  de- 
mands that  we  review  is,  if  a  candidate 
for  a  President  of  the  United  States  or 
his  campaign  staffers— and  if  they  did 
what  they  are  accused  of,  this  is  the 
worst  act  I  have  ever  heard  of  in  Amer- 
ican politics— led  to  the  extended  in- 
carceration of  Americans. 

I  am  one  of  those,  frankly,  who  is 
somewhat  upset  by  the  movie  about 
John  Kennedy  and  the  talk  of  all  of 
these  new  conspiracies.  But  it  is  the 
objections  of  my  friends  on  this  side  of 
the  aisle  that  I  think  leads  to  the  feel- 
ing that  there  are  conspiracies  and 
that  there  are  coverups. 

Let  us  get  to  the  investigation.  If  it 
were  not  for  your  objections,  we  would 
have  had  this  begun  months  ago,  and 
maybe  completed  long  before  the  elec- 
tion. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  GEJDENSON.  I  am  happy  to 
jrleld  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  illuminat- 
ing remarks  and  for  instructing  us  on 
why  Carter's  actions  are  not  relevant.  I 
would  like  to  try  to  communicate  to 
the  gentleman  why  Carter's  actions  are 
relevant. 

If  the  gentleman  will  read  Gary 
Sick's  book,  "All  Fall  Down."  as  care- 
fully as  I  know  he  has.  he  will  learn 
that  in  October  1980.  President  Carter 
offered  150  million  dollars'  worth  of 
weapons  and  military  supplies  to  the 
Iranians  if  they  would  give  us  the  hos- 
tages. Against  that  background,  to  ac- 
cuse Casey  of  offering  weapons,  why 
would  they  not  take  them  from  Carter 
who  was  then  the  President? 

Mr.  GEJDENSON.  I  will  reclaim  my 
time. 


Mr.  H"5rDE.  That  is  why  it  is  relevant, 
and  I  will  explain  it  to  the  gentleman 
again.  I  will  explain  it  again. 

Mr.  GEJDENSON.  I  will  reclaim  my 
time.  It  is  the  same  as  Jesse  James. 
Jesse  James  did  not  have  the  right  to 
withdraw  the  funds. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  Dreier].  a  distinguished  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  think  that  we  have  to  clar- 
ify things  here.  Members  on  this  side  of 
the  aisle  want  to  get  to  the  bottom  of 
this  issue.  We  have  a  substitute,  the 
Michel  substitute,  which  has  clearly 
been  offered.  We  just  want  to  see  this 
done  in  a  fair  way.  And  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Derrick],  has  said  that  this  is  a  fair 
rule.  It  is  anything  but  that. 

Frankly,  my  constituents  in  Califor- 
nia over  the  past  several  months  have 
demonstrated  to  me  that  they  are  in- 
credulous at  what  we  are  doing  here. 
What  has  happened,  when  we  were  de- 
bating this  up  in  the  Rules  Committee 
before  Thanksgiving  and  the  House  Ad- 
ministration Committee  they  carried 
it  on  television,  and  people  said,  "My 
gosh,  we  have  an  economic  crisis  in 
this  country.  Why  are  you  in  the  Con- 
gress worrying  about  what  happened  in 
this  country  more  than  a  decade  ago?" 
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Well,  I  had  to  answer  that,  because 
we  have  a  substitute  that  allows  us  to 
get  to  the  bottom  of  this  issue.  We 
want  to  clear  the  names  of  Ronald 
Reagan  and  William  Casey  and  others 
who  have  been  charged  here  in  all  of 
these  allegations  that  have  been  lev- 
eled, but  we  want  to  do  it  in  a  fair  way, 
and  this  rule  does  not  do  it  in  a  fair 
way. 

In  1977,  the  Committee  on  Rules  is- 
sued a  report  entitled  "Guidelines  for 
the  Establishment  of  Select  Commit- 
tees." In  that  report  our  committee  set 
forth  a  model  resolution  for  the  cre- 
ation of  select  committees,  and  yet  the 
resolution  before  us  totally  ignores 
those  guidelines. 

The  task  force  authorized  by  House 
Resolution  258  is  specifically  exempted 
from  some  of  the  most  important  rules 
and  procedures  which  our  standing 
committees  must  operate  under: 
Whereas,  House  rules  require  a  com- 
mittee majority  to  hold  a  hearing  or  a 
meeting,  this  resolution  gives  the 
power  to  any  two  members  of  the  task 
force;  whereas.  House  rules  require  the 
committee  majority  to  vote  to  dele- 
gate subpoena  authority  to  the  chair- 
man, this  resolution  automatically 
gives  the  chairman  that  authority; 
whereas.  House  rules  require  at  least 
two  members  be  present  for  the  taking 
of  testimony  including  sworn  deposi- 
tions, this  resolution  permits  a  single 
member  or  staffer  to  take  depositions; 
whereas.  House  rules  require  that  com- 


mittee budgets  be  approved  by  the 
House,  this  resolution  permits  the  task 
force  to  draw  unlimited  money  directly 
from  the  contingent  fund  with  only  the 
approval  of  the  chairman  of  the  Admin- 
istration Committee  at  a  time  when  we 
are  facing  massive  Federal  deficit  prob- 
lems here;  we  cannot  allow  this  fiscally 
irresponsible  type  of  budgeteering. 

What  many  of  my  friends  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle  have  said  is  abso- 
lutely right:  We  want  to  get  to  the  bot- 
tom of  this,  but  let  us  do  it  under  the 
rules  of  this  House. 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  pur- 
poses of  debate  only,  I  yield  3  minutes 
to  the  gentleman  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
Abercrombie]. 

Mr.  ABERCROMBIE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  to  speak  in  favor  of  the  rule  and 
the  resolution. 

I  find  it  instructive,  and  I  hope  Mem- 
bers will  find  it  equally  instructive, 
that  this  debate  began  with  accusa- 
tions of  imposters  and  frauds  leading 
the  way  in  requesting  this  investiga- 
tion, when  some  of  the  very  people  who 
were  held  hostage  are  the  ones  who  are 
asking.  Are  they  imposters?  Are  they 
frauds? 

It  is  said  that  we  want  to  subvert  the 
political  process.  Well.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
wrote  a  long  and  detailed  letter  to 
Judge  Aubrey  Robinson  about  Mr.  El- 
liott Abrams.  a  man  who  takes  pride  In 
the  fact  that  he  lied  to  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  because  he  decided 
that  he  was  the  interpreter  of  the  Con- 
stitution. 

Now,  maybe  Mr.  Abrams  is  a  lot 
brighter,  maybe  he  is  a  lot  smarter, 
maybe  he  has  the  interests  of  this 
country  more  at  heart  than  we  do,  but 
we  are  the  elected  officials.  We  ran  for 
office.  We  are  accountable  publicly  for 
what  we  do  under  the  Constitution  and 
under  the  oath  of  office  that  we  took  in 
this  Chamber. 

Mr.  Abrams  and  his  ilk  represent  to 
themselves  that  they  are  the  ultimate 
arbiters  to  make  policy  and  to  be  able 
to  make  decisions  that  involve  the 
lives  and  treasure  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  and  In  this  instance,  the 
very  lives  and  well-being  of  hostages 
held  by  a  foreign  nation,  of  Individuals 
who  are  citizens  of  this  country. 

The  Carter  administration  is  brought 
into  it  when  it  had  the  responsibility 
for  trying  to  get  these  hostages  out  of 
their  captivity.  The  whole  idea  behind 
this  rule  and  the  resolution  is  to  see  to 
it  that  those  who  were  held  under  those 
circumstances  had  an  opportunity  to 
be  freed,  and  the  point  is  that  anyone 
engaging  in  negotiations  other  than  a 
member  of  the  Carter  administration 
was,  in  fact,  undermining  it,  and  it 
probably  was  not  as  funny  to  the  peo- 
ple being  held  hostage  as  It  is  to  Mem- 
bers sitting  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  at 
the  present  time  who  did  not  have  to 
undergo  It. 

I  hope  the  American  people  will  see 
the  amusement  with  which  this  argu- 
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Speaker,  my  Democratic  friends 
right  when  they  suggest 
here  was  an  October  Surprise 
.  My  Democratic  friends  are  ab- 
solutely right  when  they  say  that  there 
was  a  secret  effort  to  trade  arms  for 
hostai  es. 

The  problem  is  the  only  credible  evi- 
dence that  we  have  shows  that  that  se- 
cret e:  fort  was  conducted  by  the  Carter 
admin  Istration  and,  if  fact,  the  credi- 
evidence  is  Gary  Sick  in  his  earlier 
"All  Fall  Down,"  on  page  370 
he  says, 

ore  group  of  NSC  on  October  U.  1980, 

before  the  election,  met.  and  their 

objective  was  to  construct  a  package  of  mlli- 

e<]uipnient  that  would  be  attractive  to 

A  draft  message  was  prepared  for 

Carter's  approval  offering  a  mili- 

iftickage    of   about   $150   million    that 

le  made  available  upon  the  release  of 
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for  hostages,  yes,  by  a  sitting 
PresiAnt,  but  apparently  my  Demo- 
cratic friends  think  it  is  OK  for  a 
Demoi  ratic  President  to  put  together 
an  ar:  ns-for-hostages  package.  It  just 
was  w  rong  for  a  Republican  President 
to  try  to  do  that  some  years  later. 

Why,  I  ask,  do  my  Democratic 
friend  i,  the  Democratic  majority, 
refuse  to  include  an  investigation  of 
this  c  edible  evidence  against  a  Demo- 
cratic President  while  initiating  a  fish- 
ing e:  ;pedition  to  bash  a  Republican 
Presic  ent  in  an  election  year? 
I  cap  tell  you,  as  the  ranking  mem- 
the  Intelligence  Committee,  I 
]  }oked  at  the  traffic,  and  there  is 
ere  lible  intelligence  to  suggest  that 
effort  was  ever  undertaken.  What 
here  is  a  blatant  partisan  ef- 
u^worthy  of  this  institution,  and  I 
to  vote  down  this  resolution, 
the  Michel  substitute,  so  we 
to  the  bottom  on  all  sides  of 


DREIER  of  California.  Mr. 
I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gen- 
from  Kansas  [Mr.  ROBERTS]. 
ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
oppos:  tion  to  this  rule  and  resolution 
to  cr€  ite  and  fund  a  task  force  to  in- 
vestig  ite   the   so-called   October   Sur- 


prise. Simply  put,  we  now  face  a  par- 
tisan effort  by  the  majority  to  push  a 
congressional  investigation  based  upon 
rumor  and  allegations  in  regard  to 
events  that  happened  11  years  ago.  "I 
must  tell  you  this  is  one  of  those  issues 
that  will  result  in  little  more  than 
hard  feelings  and  that  tears  at  the 
comity  of  this  body  when  we  truly  need 
comity. 

At  no  time  has  anyone  been  able  to 
point  to  any  specific  Information  or 
evidence  that  showed  that  any  secret 
negotiations  occurred  between  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Iranian  Government 
and  the  Reagan  campaign  staff. 

Both  the  New  Republic  and  News- 
week magazines,  after  months  of  inves- 
tigation that  spanned  the  globe  and 
ultilized  an  army  of  reporters,  defined 
this  entire  business  as,  "A  conspiracy 
theory  run  wild." 

But,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  let  us 
say  there  is  a  Reagan  campaign  gun 
somewhere  in  a  former  Carter  aide  and 
now  author  Gary  Sick's  twilight  zone. 
What  should  we  do?  In  the  should-do 
department,  to  avoid  all  appearance  of 
partisanship,  we  should  require  ap- 
proval of  the  ranking  member  for  all 
actions  by  the  task  force.  We  should 
have  a  50-50  task  force  staff  ratio  or  at 
the  very  least  an  8  to  5  ratio. 

We  should  have  a  spending  limit  and 
at  least  have  a  time  limit  or  target 
date  for  completion  other  than  this  No- 
vember's election.  Why  not  a  report  in 
90  days  to  the  House  or  if  we  truly 
want  to  investigate  across  the  Iranian 
horizon,  we  should  investigate  all  mat- 
ters relating  to  the  arms-hostage  issue. 

That  list,  along  with  other  reason- 
able recommendations,  was  presented 
in  amendment  form  to  the  majority 
when  the  House  Administration  Com- 
mittee considered  and  approved  the 
task  force.  All  Republican  proposals 
were  defeated  on  a  straight  party-line 
vote.  And,  that  is  what  we  have,  my 
colleagues,  a  straight  party-line  inves- 
tigation of  something  that  is  alleged  to 
have  happened  II  years  ago. 

Now,  some  of  you  may  believe  the 
worst  and  that  author  Gary  Sick  has 
written  a  prolog  to  a  terrible  chapter 
in  our  Nation's  history.  If  that  is  the 
case,  which  most  observers  do  not  be- 
lieve, then  why  not  an  investigation 
that  is  fair,  one  that  the  minority  can 
play  a  pertinent  and  equal  role? 

Well,  let  us  not  beat  a  dead  and  par- 
tisan horse.  As  it  was  in  committee  it 
now  and  ever  shall  be.  One  partisan 
world  without  end.  But,  I  must  warn 
my  colleagues.  If  those  fully  ac- 
quainted with  the  allegations  and  facts 
of  this  business  are  sick  and  tired  of 
Gary  Sick,  let  me  tell  you  the  Amer- 
ican people  are  sick  and  tired  of 
unending  congressional  investigations 
that  cozy  and  coddle  those  who  have 
truly  violated  the  public  trust.  They 
are  sick  and  tired  of  inquiries  forced 
upon  us  by  public  disclosure  as  to  how 
we  conduct  business  around  here  that 
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should  be  investigated  but  that  still  lie 
festering  behind  closed  doors. 

Lord  knows,  we  have  enough  tales  of 
plots,  conspiracies,  and  bizarre  behav- 
ior written,  directed,  filmed,  and  foist- 
ed on  the  American  public  by  self-serv- 
ing authors  to  last  the  tabloids  a  life- 
time. But,  do  we  have  to  use  taxpayer 
money  to  investigate  it  all?  Is  there 
not  a  statute  of  commonsense  limita- 
tion? General  Wiedemeyer  alleged  FDR 
knew  about  Pearl  Harbor  before  the 
bombing.  Is  it  true  that  Harry  Truman 
dropped  the  bomb  when  the  Japanese 
were  secretly  negotiating  for  a  cease- 
fire? What  is  the  real  story  behind  Ike 
and  Gary  Powers  and  the  U-2?  Why  did 
Jack  Kennedy  authorize  the  Invasion 
of  Cuba  without  air  cover?  Was  the 
missile  crisis  real?  Is  Alexander  Haag 
Deep  Throat?  Was  that  really  George 
Bush  and  Bill  Casey  in  Paris?  Maybe 
there  is  another  convicted  felon  that 
can  allege  drug  use  by  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent. 

Please,  my  colleagues,  enough.  Let 
us  end  this,  and  get  to  the  business  of 
reducing  the  deficit,  and  providing  eco- 
nomic recovery.  Vote  against  the  reso- 
lution. 

D  1750 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  3  minutes  to  my  very 
good  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  ROHRABACHER]. 

Mr.  ROHRABACHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  this  rule. 

It  is  nothing  short  of  flabbergasting 
that  liberal  Democrats  are  still  unable 
to  cope  with  the  fact  that  Jimmy 
Carter  was  defeated  by  Ronald  Reagan 
in  1980.  Friends  of  mine  who  have 
drinking  problems  tell  me  that  in  Alco- 
holics Anonymous  they  are  told  that 
the  first  step  toward  recovery  is  facing 
reality.  Alcoholics  apparently  suffer 
from  what  is  called  denial  blaming  all 
their  problems  on  others,  or  cir- 
cumstances, or  even  conspiracies 
against  them. 

Well,  if  there  has  ever  been  a  megalo- 
case  of  denial,  it  is  that  of  the  liberal 
Democrats,  who  controlled  both  Houses 
of  Congress,  and  every  executive 
branch  agency  and  department,  as  well 
as  the  Presidency  from  1977  through 
1981,  being  unable  to  look  in  the  mirror 
and  accept  the  fact  that  their  basic 
philosophy  of  big  government  doesn't 
work.  They  lost,  so  it  must  be  a  con- 
spiracy. They  are  addicted  to  profligate 
spending  and  big  taxing,  and  in  the  end 
it  wrecks  the  economy. 

Even  worse,  it  seriously  hurts  peo- 
ple— regular  people  who  hear  protesta- 
tions of  compassion  from  liberal  Demo- 
crats and  end  up  being  thrown  out  of 
work  when  the  economy  heads  south. 

But  the  self-proclaimed  champions  of 
the  common  man  cannot  admit  that.  If 
the  American  people  overwhelmingly 
are  turning  their  backs  on  those  who 
go  to  such  lengths  to  profess  their  dedi- 
cation to  the  less-fortunate,  it  cannot 
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be  because  of  the  smell  of  big  taxing 
and  spending  on  their  breath  that  the 
people  reject  them  at  the  polls;  it  must 
be  a  conspiracy. 

Now  the  country  is  being  asked  to 
foot  the  bill  for  yet  another  expensive 
investigation  so  liberal  Democrats  will 
have  something  to  sneer  about  during 
the  upcoming  election.  This  is  the 
same  bunch  that  has  spent  at  least  $26 
million,  perhaps  as  much  as  $100  mil- 
lion, to  investigate  the  so-called  Iran- 
Contra  scandal. 

What  was  accomplished  by  spending 
these  tens  of  millions  of  dollars  and 
mobilizing  prosecutors,  lawyers,  inves- 
tigators, FBI  agents.  IRS  agents,  and 
GAO  accountants?  And  do  not  forget 
the  court  costs,  with  judges  at  their 
benches  and  juries  sitting  in  the  box 
examining  the  details  of  this  political 
inquisition.  The  end  result:  A  few  mis- 
demeanor convictions,  but  by  and  large 
all  we  have  for  tens  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars spent  is  high  living  for  special 
prosecutors  and  overturned,  thrown 
out,  and  reversed  legal  work  on  the 
part  of  54  attorneys. 

Oh,  yes.  What  else  resulted  from  this 
waste  of  tax  dollars  was  the  ability  by 
Democrats  to  politically  exploit  the 
perception  that  something  wrong  had 
been  done  by  somebody  in  Government. 
And  something  wrong  was  done.  Money 
and  time  was  egregiously  wasted.  And 
now  the  Democrats  want  to  do  it  again. 

It  is  hard  to  figure  out  if  this  is  the 
most  cynical,  or  simply  one  of  the 
wackier  spending  schemes  to  make  its 
way  through  the  taxaholic  ranks  of  the 
ruling  party. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  case  of  denial  is 
that  of  one  Gary  Sick.  He  was  the 
point  man  in  the  Carter  White  House  in 
dealing  with  the  Iranian  hostage  crisis. 
He,  too,  cannot  admit  he  failed.  He  is 
obsessed  in  proving  it  was  not  his  fault. 
It  must  be  a  conspiracy.  Oliver  Stone 
should  do  a  movie  about  this  man,  just 
like  he  did  about  Jim  Garrison.  I  un- 
derstand that  Stone  is  thinking  about 
doing  such  a  movie,  right  after  he  fin- 
ishes his  current  film  on  the  great  UFO 
coverup,  which.  I  might  add.  seems  to 
have  been  tied  directly  to  the  Kennedy 
assassination. 

This  proposal  is  election  year  poli- 
ticking at  taxpayers'  expense.  It  may 
turn  out  to  be  the  same  mean-spirited 
persecution  and  McCarthyism  as  the 
legal  fiasco  that  resulted  from  Iran- 
Contra. 

Let  me  just  close  with  this  advice  for 
my  friends  on  the  other  side.  It  is  time 
to  face  reality.  Denial  is  not  going  to 
make  things  better  for  you  in  the  up- 
coming elections. 

Gary  Sick  may  well  have  failed  be- 
cause Jimmy  Carter  was  his  boss,  and 
by  1980.  no  one,  especially  the  Iranians, 
took  him  seriously. 

The  Democrat  Party  will  continue  to 
fail  until  it  is  willing  to  come  to  grips 
with  the  fundamental  addiction  to  big 
taxing   and   spending.   Gimmicks   and 


blaming  others  are  not  the  way  to  win 
elections.  If  you  keep  wasting  tax  dol- 
lars on  this  type  of  nonsense,  come 
election  day  you  are  just  going  to  have 
another  November  surprise,  and  you 
will  have  to  blame  but  yourselves. 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  IMs  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia  [Mr.  ALLEN],  our 
very  able  new  Member. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  this  typical  arrogant 
Democrat  gag  rule  and  to  oppose  the 
political  gimmickry  that  we  are  about 
to  undertake. 

This  issue  is  yet  another  example  of 
Congress'  failure  to  operate  in  an  effi- 
cient manner  to  deal  with  the  very  real 
problems  that  the  American  people  are 
facing  today.  Despite  the  many  press- 
ing problems  facing  the  United  States, 
the  Democratic  leadership  has  failed  to 
schedule  even  one  bill  that  will  help 
the  economy  and  create  new  job  oppor- 
tunities. 

Today  we  have  a  blatantly  political 
scheme  to  squander  millions  of  our  tax- 
payers' hard-earned  dollars.  For  what? 
An  unnecessary  investigation  into 
uncorroborated  events  that  are  alleged 
to  have  happened  over  10  years  ago. 
Why  can  not  the  Democrats  focus  on 
jobs  for  Americans,  rather  than  fishing 
expeditions  for  partisan  advantage  at 
the  expense  of  American  taxpayers? 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  put  aside  petty 
partisan  posturing.  Let  us  work  to- 
gether honestly  for  the  best  interests 
of  the  American  people.  The  Virginians 
I  represent  want  Congress  to  develop 
solutions  to  their  important  concerns 
in  the  real  world  of  today  and  the  fu- 
ture. 

I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to  vote  down 
this  gag  rule  and  to  vote  against  this 
ploy  to  gain  partisan  advantage  at  tax- 
payer expense. 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Geor- 
gia [Mr.  Gingrich],  the  distinguished 
minority  whip. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  for  yielding 
this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  going  to  urge 
Members  to  vote  no  on  the  previous 
question,  because  I  want  to  offer  an 
amendment  which  would  allow  us  to 
have  a  much  better  understanding  of 
exactly  what  is  happening  with  the 
contingency  fund. 

I  got  intrigued  with  this,  frankly, 
when  I  noticed  that  the  proposal  to  pay 
for  an  October  Surprise  committee  set 
up  potentially  between  $1  and  $2  mil- 
lion in  expenses  and  sort  of  cavalierly 
suggested  that  the  money  was  avail- 
able, so  I  began  to  inquire  into  exactly 
wh3,t  is  in  the  contingency  fund. 

Now,  as  I  understand  it,  the  contin- 
gency fund  is  those  moneys  which  are 
left  over  at  the  end  of  the  year  which 
are  not  expended  by  Members,  their  of- 
fices, conmiittees,  and  House  Informa- 
tion Services. 


Last  year  apparently  there  was  an 
amendment  added  to  the  legislative  ap- 
propriations bill  which  now  nwans  that 
once  the  money  goes  into  the  contin- 
gency fund  it  never  leaves,  unless  it  is 
spent.  In  previous  years,  if  you  had  a 
little  money  left  over  you  could  move 
it  around.  You  could  spend  it,  but  then 
at  the  end  of  the  year  it  went  back  to 
the  Treasury. 

Now,  it  means  that  if  a  Member  does 
not  spend  every  penny  that  is  allocated 
to  him,  that  money  will  go  into  a  con- 
tingency fund  and  that  contingency 
fund  will  permanently  have  that 
money. 

Now.  the  General  Accounting  Office 
suggested  to  us  that  the  amount  from 
last  year  was  approximately  $20,800,000. 
So  if  you  assume  that  is  sort  of  a  typi- 
cal year,  that  means  that  over  a  10- 
year  period  we  are  now  talking  about  a 
$208  million  contingency  fund. 

There  are  some  questions  that  need 
to  be  answered.  Who  authorizes  the  ex- 
penditures? How  are  they  tracked?  Is 
there  any  kind  of  review  process? 

I  have  inquired  on  my  side  of  the 
aisle  and  we  are  frankly  not  certain 
that  everything  spent  in  the  contin- 
gency fund  is  reported  to  the  minority. 
We  are  not  sure  at  all  that  our  Mem- 
bers have  complete  awareness  of  what 
is  going  on. 

We  do  know  that  if  you  are  a  citizen, 
it  is  for  all  practical  purposes  impos- 
sible to  find  out  where  the  money 
went,  what  it  was  spent  on. 

So  I  think  that  it  ought  to  be  pos- 
sible for  us  to  have  a  report  to  be  able 
to  look  at  what  has  been  done  in  the 
last  few  years,  with  the  amounts,  how 
much  were  the  amounts,  what  is  going 
to  be  done  with  the  S20.8  million,  who 
is  going  to  decide  how  it  is  done.  I 
think  these  kinds  of  questions  are  not 
illegitimate. 

Now,  notice  that  today,  again  and 
again,  we  have  been  running  into  the 
same  problem  here  in  the  House.  We 
have  the  stories  about  cocaine  dealing 
in  the  post  office  and  who  got  told  or 
who  did  not  get  told.  We  have  the  sto- 
ries about  a  lawyer  who  works  for  a 
democratic  staff  writing  a  letter  to  a 
Federal  judge  to  get  an  arms  dealer  out 
and  who  gets  told  and  does  not  get 
told. 

All  of  us  came  back  to  read  a  story 
about  marble  floors  being  put  into  the 
elevators.  Now,  I  understand  that  is 
the  Architect's  fund.  That  is  not  the 
contingency  fund,  but  I  do  not  think 
anybody  on  our  side  was  approached 
about  the  idea  that  in  the  middle  of  a 
recession,  with  a  huge  Federal  deficit, 
do  you  really  think  we  ought  to  spend 
about  $5,000  or  $6,000  for  the  elevators 
to  make  sure  that  we  have  a  marble 
floor  to  stand  on? 

I  think  on  our  side  the  conservative 
fiscal  attitude  would  have  said,  "Wait. 
We  can  go  for  awhile  without  that  kind 
of  money  being  spent." 

So  I  am  going  to  ask  my  colleagues 
to  vote  no,  and  it  is  a  very  simple  vote. 
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If  you  believe  the  public  deserves  to 
know  '  irhat  is  going  to  happen  with  po- 
tential ly  S208  million  over  the  next  10 
years,  if  you  believe  the  public  de- 
serves to  know  how  the  decisions  are 
made  i  .nd  how  the  money  is  spent  and 
where  it  is  going,  then  you  ought  to 
vote  10,  so  that  we  can  offer  the 
amendrnent  that  would  make  all  of  this 
clear. 

D  1800 

Mr.  bERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  pur- 

»f  debate  only,  I  yield  7>/4  min- 
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Speaker,  I  rise  to  respond  to  the 

made  by   the   gentleman   from 

[Mr.  Gingrich]. 
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of  the   information   the   gen- 
requested   is  available   in   the 
c|)mprehensive  report  put  forward 
Clerk  of  the  House  on  a  quar- 
1  asls,  but  we  will  attempt  to  be 
to  the  minority  whip  to- 
n  providing  additional  informa- 
a  more  organized  form. 
Speaker,  the  gentleman  asked  a 
of  questions  in  a  "Dear  Col- 
which  he  sent  around  to  the 
He    then    refined    these 
in  his  amendment. 
4sing  his  amendment.  I  would  at- 
to  respond  now  for  the  Record 
Hopefully,    satisfy    the    concerns 
the  purpose  of  the  amend- 
making  it  unnecessary  to  pro- 

that  amendment, 
act  would  be  evident  to  all  that 
repord  is  complete  and  the  infor- 
he  seeks  is  available  at  the  mo- 
uther than  through  some  addi- 
proceedings. 

Speaker,     the     gentleman    has 
three  questions: 

the  total  available  in  the  con- 

;  fund  for  other  expenses,  after 

of  expenses  for  the  offices  of 

,  the  committees  of  the  House, 

House  information  systems. 

he     1992     bill,     $281     million— 

OOO— was  provided  to  the  three 

in  the  legislative  appropria- 

)ill   under  the   general  heading 

Expenses  of  the  House." 


"Conti  ngent : 

Amot  nt  appropriated  in  Public  Law  102-90 
Continc  ent  expenses  of  the 


Hov  se 
Stanc  Ing:        committees. 

8i)«i  lal  and  select  

Hou8<     Information    sys- 

teir  9 


Allow  Binces  and  expenses 


S57.900.000 

8.615.000 
214.518.000 


Tot  il 281.033.000 

The  term  "contingent  fund"  in  the 
gentle  nan's   questions   is   not   legally 


synonymous  with  the  funds  for  "con- 
tingent expenses  of  the  House"  pro- 
vided in  the  appropriations  bill.  But, 
funds  for  the  Foreign  Affairs  Commit- 
tee task  force  can  only  be  derived  from 
the  line  item  "Standing  committees, 
special  and  select"  because  that  is  the 
account  that  is  the  source  of  commit- 
tee investigative  funds  such  as  we  are 
discussing  here. 

However,  without  this  resolution 
(H.Res.  258),  which  authorizes  the  task 
force,  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
can  not  utilize  any  funds  within  that 
$57.9  million  appropriation  beyond  a  9- 
percent-per-month  allocation  of  the 
$3,840,825  which  is  currently  available 
to  Foreign  Affairs  under  clause  5(f)(3) 
of  rule  11  of  the  House. 

And  those  funds  will  undoubtedly  be 
necessary  for  the  normal  investigative 
activity  of  that  committee. 

So  I  would  say  there  are  no  funds 
that  could  be  available  under  current 
procedure  and  law  to  pay  the  expenses 
of  this  task  force. 

This  funding  resolution,  or  similar 
authority,  is  needed  to  provide  the  nec- 
essary funds. 

To  the  extent  that  these  funds  can  be 
used  for  other  expenses — those  ex- 
penses may  only  be  legally  approved 
expenditures  as  approved  by  House  Ad- 
ministration or  a  sanctioned  House  ap- 
proval authority  like  a  committee 
chairman.  The  specific  instances  where 
transfers  were  made  from  one  of  these 
accounts  to  another  account  is  in  the 
list  of  transfers  provided  in  my  answer 
to  question  No.  3  that  I  will  have  sub- 
sequent in  my  statement. 

Second,  the  nature  of  such  other  ex- 
pense, with  a  specification  of  each  pay- 
ment and  the  identity  of  the  Member 
or  other  authority  of  the  House  who 
authorized  or  approved  the  payment. 

Each  and  every  expenditure  from  the 
amounts  provided  for  contingent  ex- 
penses of  the  House  is  for  a  House  em- 
ployee's salary — for  HIS  or  a  commit- 
tee employee  on  the  investigative 
rolls — or  other  authorized  expenses 
such  as  HIS  computer  rentals,  supplies. 
House  furniture,  telephone  costs,  type- 
writers, and  other  equipment,  and 
other  normal  expense  items  of  the 
House.  In  addition,  the  House's  share  of 
employee  health  and  retirement  bene- 
fits is  included,  as  are  the  funds  for 
Members's  office  accounts. 

The  authority  for  paying  employee 
salaries  is  self  evident — for  example,  a 
committee  chairman;  the  authority  for 
paying  the  routine  expenditures — sup- 
plies, equipment,  and  so  forth — is  the 
individual  committee  chairman  and 
the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion; the  authority  for  paying  health 
and  retirement  employer  contributions 
is  established  by  Governmentwide  stat- 
ute; and  in  the  case  of  Members  ex- 
pense allowances — the  individual  Mem- 
ber and  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration authorize  these  expendi- 
tures. 
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With  respect  to  the  nature  of  such 
other  expense  and  its  specification,  I 
would  point  out  that  each  transaction 
is  listed  in  the  Clerk's  Report  issued 
every  3  months,  and  its  nature.  That  is 
in  the  public  record. 

Third,  the  amounts  transferred  or  re- 
programmed  with  respect  to  the  con- 
tingent fund,  whether  by  authority  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  or 
otherwise,  and  the  purposes  for  which 
such  amounts  were  transferred  or  re- 
programmed. 

The  gentleman  will  remember  that  I 
placed  a  list  of  1987.  1988,  and  1989 
transfers  for  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives in  the  Congressional  Record  on 
July  31,  1989,  during  floor  debate  on  the 
fiscal  year  1990  appropriations  bill. 

I  have  a  list  of  House  transfers  for 
fiscal  years  1988,  1989,  1990,  and  1991  and 
reprogramming  provided  to  the  Archi- 
tect of  the  Capitol  and  Library  of  Con- 
gress for  fiscal  years  1987,  1988,  1989, 
1990,  and  1991. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
list  may  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

These  are  typical,  normal  trans- 
actions necessary  to  take  care  of  un- 
foreseen needs  such  as  the  purchase  of 
a  telephone  switch,  providing  clerk 
hire  salary  funds  for  annual  COLA's, 
the  renovation  to  the  House  Radio/TV 
Gallery,  the  demolition  of  the  Palm 
House  at  the  Botanic  Garden  Conserv- 
atory, and  so  forth. 

They  were  signed  off  by  both  myself 
as  the  chairman  and  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Lewis],  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Subcommittee  on  Appropriations. 

There  is  nothing  sinister  here — they 
are  typical  needs  for  a  $2.3  billion  legis- 
lative branchwide  operation. 

Defense  Department  reprogramming 
would  dwarf  these  amounts.  Their 
reprogrammings  are  in  the  billions  of 
dollars. 

I  think  these  data  answer  the  gentle- 
man's questions.  They  constitute  the 
report  the  gentleman  demands  in  his 
"Dear  Colleague"  and,  in  slightly  re- 
stated form,  in  his  amendment. 

Fiscal  year  1988  transfers  as  of  Feb.  4. 1992 

From: 

Allowances  and  Expenses.  Offi- 
cial Expenses  of  Members S2.512.340 

To: 

House  Leadership  Offices 221,820 

Salaries  O&E  59.520 

Members  Clerk  Hire 2.000,000 
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Allowances  and  Expenses 
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231,000 


From: 
Allowances  and  Expenses,  Gov- 
ernment (Contributions  


101.000 


To: 
Salaries    O&E, 
Clerk 


Office    of    the 


101.000 


From: 
Salaries    O&E. 
Postmaster  .. 

To: 


Office    of    the 


60.000 


Salaries  O&E.  Substitute  Mes- 
sengers   


60.000 


From: 
Salaries  O&E,  Other  Authorized 
Employees  


36.250 


To: 


Salaries  O&E,  Republican  Con- 
ference   


36,250 


From: 
Standing  Committees.  S&S  170.000 

To: 
Allowances  and  Expenses.  Sten- 
ographic Reporting  170.000 

From: 
Allowances  and  Expenses.  Offi- 
cial Elxpenses  of  Members 105.000 


To: 


Allowances  and  Expenses,  Sup- 
plies, Materials 


105.000 


Total  ;...;... 2.984,590 

Fiscal  year  1989  transfer  history  as  of  Feb.  4, 


1992 
From: 
Salaries    O&E.    Office    of    the 

Postmaster  


S44.000 


To: 


Salaries  O&E.  Substitute  Mes- 
sengers   


44.000 


From: 
Allowances  and  Expenses,  Offi- 
cial Expenses  of  Members  


150.000 


To: 
Allowances  and  Expenses.  Fur- 
niture and  Furnishings 150.000 

From: 
Committee  Employees 904.000 


To: 


Salaries    O&E.    Office    of    the 

Clerk  615.000 

Office  of  the  Doorkeeper 60,000 

Office  of  the  Postmaster 132.000 

Office  of  the  Chaplain  2.000 

Technical  Assistant 35.000 

Former  Spealiers  Staff  60,000 


From: 
Salaries  O&E,  Office  of  the  Par- 
liamentarian    5,000 

House  Democratic  Caucus  5,000 


To: 


Salaries  O&E,   Compilation   of 

Precedents  5,000 

House  Democratic  Steering  5,000 


From: 
Allowances  and  E:xpenses,  Offi- 
cial Expenses  


6,000,000 


Official  Expenses 
Office  Ekiuipment 


To: 
Allowances  and  Expenses,  Sup- 
plies, Materials 

Government  Contributions 

Supplies,  Materials 

From: 

Allowances  and  Expenses,  Offi- 
cial Expenses  

To: 
Members'  Clerk  Hire 


3,000,000 
5,500,000 


6.000.000 
3.000.000 
5.500.000 


3.500.000 
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Committee  Employees 1.742.000 


To: 


Allowances  and  Expenses,  Gov- 
ernment Contributions  6,425,000 


From: 
Allowances  and  Expenses.   Of- 
fice Equipment  


491,000 


To: 
Salaries    O&E, 
Clerk  


Office    of    the 


491,000 


From: 
Allowances  and  Expenses,  Offi- 
cial Expenses  of  Members 4.100,000 

3,500,000     To: 
___^__        Members'  Clerk  Hire 4,100,000 


From: 

Standing  Committees,   Special 
and  Select 

To: 

Allowances  and  Expenses,  Gov- 
ernment Contributions  


From: 
Allowances  and  E^xpenses,  Offi- 
cial Expenses  

To: 

Allowances   and   Expenses,    Of- 
fice Elquipment  

Furniture  and  Furnishings  


2,000,000 


2,000.000 


6,007.000 


5,000,000 
7,000 


From: 
Allowances  and  Expenses,  Re- 
employed Annuitants  


353,000 


To: 


Allowances  and  Expenses.  Fur- 
niture and  Furnishings 103,000 

Stenographic  Reporting  250,000 


From: 
Salaries    O&E,    Office    of    the 

Postmaster  

Six  Minority  Employees 


65,000 
15,000 


To: 


House  Leadership  Offices,  Chief 

Deputy  Majority  Whip 65.000 

Minority  Whip  15,000 


From: 
Salaries       O&E, 
Steering  


Democratic 


From: 
Salaries    O&E,    Offfce    of    the 

Doorkeeper  

Office  of  the  F>arliamentarian  ... 


157,000 
63,000 


5.000     To: 


To: 
Salaries    O&E.    House    Demo- 
cratic Caucus  5.000 

From: 
Allowances  and  Elxpenses.  Offi- 
cial Expenses  of  Members 507.000 


Salaries  O&E.  Office  of  the  Ser- 
geant At  Arm 

Office  of  the  Chaplain  

Other  Authorized  Employees  .... 
House  Democratic  Caucus  

From: 
Allowances   and   Expenses,    Of- 
fice EJquipment  

Standing  Committees,  S&S  


82,000 
10,000 
65,000 
63,000 


500.000 
2.000.000 


To: 


Allowances  and  Exjjenses,  Sup- 
plies, Materials  500.000 

Miscellaneous  Items  7.000 


To: 
Allowances  and  Expenses,  Sup- 
plies, Materials 

From: 
Allowances  and  Expenses,   Of- 
fice Ek)uipment  


To: 


Allowances  and  Expenses,  Gov- 
ernment Contributions  

Miscellaneous  Items  


Total  26,627.000 

Fiscal  year  1990  transfers  as  of  Feb.  4. 1992 
From: 

Allowances  and  Expenses.   Of- 
fice Equipment  S4.e00.000 

Reemployed  Annuitants  130.000 

Miscellaneous  Items  150.000 

Salaries    O&E.    Office    of    the 
Doorkeeper  40.000 

Office  of  the  Parliamentarian  ...  20.000     tq. 

Allowances  and  Expenses.  Fur- 
To: 

Allowances  and  Expenses,  Sup- 
plies. Materials 4.940.000 


2.500,000 


260,000 


200,000 
60,000 


Total  $19,369,000 

Fiscal  year  1991  transfers  as  of  Feb.  4, 1992 
From: 
Allowances  and  Expenses,   Of- 
ffce  Equipment  S500,000 


niture  and  Furnishings 


500.000 


From: 
Committee  Employees 


From: 

Allowances  and  Expenses.  Of- 
fice Equipment  3,418.000 

Standing  Committees,  Special 
and  Select 1,265.000 


To: 
Members'  Clerk  Hire  . 


3,885.000 


3,885,000 


From: 
Allowances  and  Expenses,  Gov- 
ernment Contributions  


300,000 


UMI 
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OfflcetEqulpment 


OOlce  Equipment 


To: 


Allow  LDces  and  Expenses. 
emp  eyed  Annuitants  .... 

Suppl  es.  Materials 

Misce  laneous  Items  


Prom 
Officiil 


To: 


Suppl  es.  Materials 1.519.000 


From: 


Salari  iS.    O&E.    Office    of    the 


Doo  keeper 


To: 


Salari  is.    O&E:    Office    of   the 

Cler  c 

Sergei  nt  At  Arms 

Office  of  the  Postmaster 

Offlcejof  the  Chaplain  


Allow  inces  and   Elxpenses.   Of- 
Squipment  


From: 
lIIo 
flee 

To: 

Allowinces  and  Elxpenses.  Mis- 
celli  neous  Items 


From: 


Salari  ;s.    O&E.    Office    of    the 


Doo  keeper 


To: 


Salarifes.    O&E,    Office    of    the 
Posi  master  


Toul  11,363.000 


ARCHrn  CT 
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Re- 


Mail  Costs 


4,500,000 
17,000 


300,000 

4.500.000 

17,000 


1,519,000 


489,000 


100,000 

24.000 

360.000 

5.000 


130.000 


130.000 


23.000 


23.000 


'  OF  THE  CAPrrOL  Reprogrammings 
IN  Fiscal  Years  1987-91 

FISCAL  YEAR  1867 

Altertltions    to    Accommodate   New   Tele- 
commm  ications  Equip  in  HOB's.  $895,000. 
Telec<  mmunications— Plan/Consultants. 

Warehouse  Leasing.  $100,000. 
Emitter  Detection  System,  $150,000. 

FISCAL  year  1968 

Renovktions  to  501  First  St.,  relocating 
staff  fro  n  HOBA  No.  2,  $347,000. 

Renov  itions  and  Alterations  to  Speaker's 
Office  apd  House  Majority  Leader's  Space, 
$80,000 

Installation  of  Additional  Security  Equip- 
ment, $S  15,000. 
House  Radio/TV  Gallery,  $431,000. 

tedlson  Telecommunications  Equip- 
Riiom,  $110,000. 

Publications  Distribution   Service, 


LOC. 

ment 

House 
$300,000 

Installation  of  Continuous  Emissions 
Measuring  Equipment,  Capitol  Power  Plant, 
$110,000 

Converting  Boiler  #3  to  Oil  or  Gas/Design 
of  Bagh4use,  Capitol  Power  Plant,  $900,000. 

FISCAL  YEAR  1969 

West  front  Terrace,  $9,820,000. 
Additi  anal  Office  &  Committee  Space  in 
Courtya  -d  Areas/WCF,  $7,000,000. 
House  Publications  Facility.  $170,000. 
House|Restaurant  Kitchen  Pantry.  $120,000. 

FISCAL  YEAR  1990 

Additft)nal  Warehouse  Space,  $410,000. 
Improved  Street  Lighting,  $50,000. 

FISCAL  YEAR  1991 

Repalf  Leaks,  Renovate  Space,  Cannon 
Bulldini .  $1,000,000. 


Planning  and  Design,  Capitol  Visitors  Cen- 
ter. $180,000. 

Procurement  of  Six  Weapon  Detection  Por- 
tals. 

Convert  Six  Positions  to  High  Priority 
Needs. 

Renovate  Vacated  Space,  Capitol  Building, 
$314,000. 

Transfer  of  Collection/Demolition  of  Palm 
House.  $456,600. 

Additional  Funds  for  Planning  &  Design. 
Capitol  Visitor  Center,  $15,500. 

LIBRARY  OF  CONGRESS  REPROGRAMMING  REQUESTS- 
FISCAL  YEARS  1987-91 


Sut)|Rt 


•mount 


Mkhi 


Fiscal  1991 

Arrearage  space  

Copynght  Oftce  opticjl  diA  . 

Metal  (fetectors _..., 

Auloraalion  needs _. 

National  demonstrilioii  M  -. 
Fiscal  1990 

Space  Rental — Manila 

Fiscal  1989 

Bicentennial  ot  tue  Conims 
Fiscal  1988: 

Management  studu  

Dewlopment  Office  staff  

Fiscal  1987 

ihiHliiig  contracts 

Momtioo  contrKts  

SpKt  Rental— Taylor  Slrtit  .. 

Sound  reproductMn  support  ... 


S800.000  Not  appmved 

500.000  Aoprovci) 

42.300  Not  approved 

U7.000  Approved 

110.000  Not  approved 

2S.0OO  Aopfovtd 

2SO.0OO  Approved 

400.000  Approved. 
68.000  Do 

250.000  Approved 
900.000  Do 

650.000  Do 

789.500  Do 


Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  un- 
derstood it.  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia was  going  to  engage  in  a  col- 
loquy with  the  other  gentleman  from 
California,  both  members  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Legislative  Appropria- 
tions. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Lewis  of  Georgia).  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Fazio]  has 
expired. 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  does  the 
gentleman  request  additional  time? 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  be 
happy  to  use  any  time  that  is  available 
to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
McEwEN]  on  his  side.  I  believe  the  gen- 
tleman from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Der- 
rick] has  given  me  about  all  the  time 
he  can. 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Lewis]. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  hope  that  the 
chairman  [Mr.  Fazio]  would  be  around 
when  we  have  the  discussion  of  the 
Michel  substitute,  for  I  do  believe  we 
need  to  spend  some  time  on  this  sub- 
ject if  we  are  going  to  be  able  to  con- 
tinue in  the  kind  of  bipartisan  effort 
we  have  had  in  the  past  regarding  the 
work  of  our  subcommittee. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  If  the  gentleman  would 
yield,  I  do  not  believe  we  have  ever  had 
a  disagreement  on  any  of  the  repro- 
gramming  requests  that  we  have  had. 
Whenever  that  has  occurred,  we  have 
often  withdrawn  them  in  deference  to 
the  minority.  I  would  hope  that  would 
continue. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  presume  the  chairman  under- 
stands that  we  have  a  brandnew  ball 
game  when  suddenly  you  are  in  a  cir- 
cumstance where  moneys  are  held  over 


and  they  stay  there  forever  to  be  used 
for  purposes  of  the  House  and  suddenly 
we  find  ourselves  in  this  sort  of  very, 
very  partisan  environment  that  would 
totally  suggest  that  excess  moneys 
could  be  used  for  partisan  purposes  in 
the  future.  We  need  to  discuss  this 
thoroughly.  We  could  have  great  dif- 
ficulty in  our  subcommittee. 

Mr,  FAZIO.  If  the  gentleman  would 
yield,  I  certainly  hope  we  would  not 
have  that  opportunity  nor  take  it  if  it 
was  available. 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Would  the  Chair  in- 
form this  gentleman  as  to  how  much 
times  remains? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  [Mr.  McEwen]  hais  5 
minutes  remaining,  and  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Derrick]  has 
IV^  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  in  the  RECORD 
at  this  point  a  statement  by  Reuters 
News  Service,  dated  August  ID,  1980, 
which  says: 

President  Carter  said  tonight  he  had  Intel- 
ligence reports  that  Iran  Intended  to  hold 
the  U.S.  hostages  seized  In  November  until 
after  the  presidential  election  to  try  to  influ- 
ence the  way  Americans  voted.  We  have  had 
intelligence  reports  from  quite  early  this 
year  that  the  AyatoUah  Khomeini  maybe 
considered  holding  the  hostages  until  after 
our  election  to  try  to  influence  American 
voters  and  how  they  voted. 

I  do  not  know  if  that  is  an  accurate 
account.  Now,  that  was  the  President. 

Mr.  Speaker,  12  years  later  we  have 
an  effort  come  to  the  floor  tonight  that 
absolutely  makes  slea/e  look  clean.  It 
is  an  effort  to  misrepresent  activities 
in  1980,  to  set  up  a  committee  to  inves- 
tigate, for  which  there  is  no  legislative 
authority,  there  is  no  goal,  there  is 
no — nothing  that  can  be  accomplished 
except  to  provide  a  forum,  to  provide  a 
partisan  political  forum  in  which 
Democrats  can  use  to  invite  any  Tom, 
Dick,  and  Harry  they  can  find  to  come 
in  and  spread  this  story  across  the  po- 
litical pages  of  the  newspapers  over  the 
next  7  or  8  months. 

This  is  activity  unbecoming  anyone 
who  believes  in  the  democratic  process. 

D  I8I0 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  investigation  has 
already  gone  forth,  as  we  have  dis- 
cussed earlier,  by  the  Tower  Commis- 
sion, by  the  Iran-Contra  Committee,  by 
the  special  prosecutor,  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Intelligence,  by  the  various  For- 
eign Relations  Committees.  Why  do 
they  need  this  one?  I  will  tell  you  why 
they  need  this  special  committee:  They 
need  this  special  committee  because 
abiding  by  the  rules  of  this  House  ties 
their  hands  for  the  goals  that  they 
have.  They  cannot  engage  in  the  par- 
tisan political  activity  that  is  the  pur- 
pose of  this  task  force  because,  if  they 
use  the  standing  committees  of  the 
House,  they  have  to  report  where  the 
money  comes  from,  they  have  to  invite 
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Republicans  to  attend,  they  have  to 
bide  by  the  rules  of  the  House,  and, 
under  this  rule,  we  are  preempted  ftom 
having  any  right  to  insert  any  of  those 
prerogatives  upon  this  particular  task 
force.  We  wanted  to  have  the  rules  of 
the  House  apply,  and  twice,  by  a  par- 
tisan vote,  the  Democrats  on  that  side 
of  the  aisle  denied  the  right  to  have  the 
House  rules  apply  to  this  task  force. 
We  wanted  to  limit  expenditures,  and 
they  said,  "Absolutely  not.  We  don't 
know  what  the  election  might  be  like 
and  how  much  we  might  need."  We  said 
we  wanted  to  limit  the  time  so  it  re- 
ports at  a  decent  time.  They  said,  "No, 
we  don't  want  to  be  involved  in  any- 
thing like  that."  We  said  that  we 
would  like  to  save  the  taxpayers  some 
time,  money,  and  effort  and  cooperate 
with  the  Senate.  They  said,  "No,  we're 
going  to  defeat  that  on  a  party  line 
vote." 

When  the  chairman  of  this  task 
force,  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  in 
testifying  before  the  Committee  on 
Rules  was  asked,  "Would  you  be  will- 
ing to  look  into  both  sides  of  this  issue, 
recognizing  that  this  Sick  fellow,  when 
he  wrote  his  books,  said  they  had  made 
a  bargain  with  Khomeini  to  give  them 
a  $150  million  in  cash  immediately  be- 
fore the  election";  under  the  alleged 
scandal,  October  Surprise,  they  said 
that  Mr.  Reagan  offered  $40  million 
after  he  got  elected.  Now,  anybody 
with  two  brain  cells  accidentally  can 
figure  out  that,  if  a  sitting  President 
offers  you  a  $150  million  cash  on  the 
barrelhead,  and  some  candidate  for 
President  offers  $40  million  4  months 
down  the  line,  they  are  going  to  take 
the  bigger  price;  right,  from  the  person 
who  has  the  capacity  to  deliver?  Com- 
mon sense  would  dictate  that. 

In  addition  the  gentleman  from  Indi- 
ana said,  "Of  course.  We  would  have  to 
look  at  both  of  those  matters  to  have 
any  semblance  of  fairness,"  and  so 
what  did  the  Democrats  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  do?  They  went  back 
and  excised  the  portion  that  gave  him 
that  option  to  be  fair,  and  so  under  no 
circumstances  can  this  task  force  look 
at  the  activities  of  the  Carter  adminis- 
tration in  the  1980  election. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  only  an  effort  to 
smear  George  Bush  and  Ronald  Reagan 
in  the  1980  election,  and  that  is  why 
they  are  doing  what  they  are  doing. 

As  my  colleagues  know,  every  one  of 
us  has  to  go  home  on  weekends,  and  we 
have  got  to  stand  up  there,  and  they 
say,  "You're  a  Member  of  Congress." 
They  do  not  know  that  no  Republican 
in  my  lifetime  has  ever  chaired  a  com- 
mittee, ever  been  allowed  to  call  a  wit- 
ness, ever  been  allowed  to  do  anything, 
but  we  have  to  answer  for  all  of  this. 
We  are  responsible  for  this,  and  I  do 
not  know,  quite  frankly,  how  to  do  it. 

Democrats,  colleagues  of  mine,  have 
called  my  office  over  the  past  6  weeks 
and  said  they  know  this  is  not  right. 
They  feel  sullied  by  it.  They  thought  it 
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was  dead,  where  it  belonged,  where  it 
should  have  been  left.  They  did  not 
think  the  first  thing  we  did  when  we 
came  back  at  the  beginning  of  the  sec- 
ond session  of  the  I02d  Congress  is  to 
poison  the  well  with  the  activity  that 
we  have  had  here  today,  to  ramrod  this 
thing  through  in  a  partisan  vote,  to  use 
the  constitutional  authority  of  the 
Congrress  to  play  in  a  partisan  political 
game  to  smear  Ronald  Reagan  and 
George  Bush.  They  have  all  the  com- 
mittees of  the  House.  They  own  every 
one  of  them.  They  do  not  even  allow 
the  Republicans  to  find  out  what  they 
are  doing.  They  can  use  any  of  those, 
but  they  want  to  have  even  more  au- 
thority where  they  do  not  even  have  to 
invite  the  Republicans  to  attend.  They 
can  send  their  staff  members  to  take 
these  depositions,  they  can  hold  their 
press  conferences  and  try  to  do  all  they 
can  to  subvert  the  political  process, 
and,  if  anybody  has  any  principle  at 
all,  they  would  stand  up  here  and  vote 
what  is  right. 

Let  us  defeat  this  rule. 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Lewis  of  Georgia).  The  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Derrick]  is  recog- 
nized for  l>/2  minutes. 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  will 
not  try  to  rebut  all  of  that.  We  are  all 
men  and  women  of  good  faith.  But  I 
have  a  letter  here  that  has  been  signed 
by  15  of  the  ex-hostages,  and  I  just 
want  to  read  the  last  paragraph.  I 
know  it  is  my  feelings,  it  is  their  feel- 
ings, and,  I  think,  the  feelings  of  most 
people  who  want  to  put  this  matter  to 
rest: 

Although  we  sincerely  hope  the  allegations 
can  be  proved  false,  the  decision  to  move 
ahead  can  not  be  based  on  what  we  antici- 
pate the  outcome  to  be.  We  urge  you— the 
leaders  of  Congress— to  move  this  Investiga- 
tion forward  and  insure  that  dignity,  rather 
than  fear,  will  guide  this  process  to  a  just 
conclusion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  what  we  all 
want,  that  is  what  we  all  hope,  and  I 
move  the  previous  question  on  the  res- 
olution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  ordering  the  previous 
question. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  noes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  251,  nays 
161,  not  voting  22,  as  follows: 
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[Roll  No.  9] 

YEAS— 251 

Abercromble 

Gnarini 

Parker 

Ackerman 

Hall  (OH) 

Pastor 

Alexjjider 

Hall  (TX) 

Patterson 

Anderson 

Hamilton 

Payne (NJ) 

Andrews  (ME) 

Harris 

Payne  (VA) 

Andrews  (NJ) 

Hatcher 

Pease 

Andrews  (TX) 

Hayes  (ID 

Pelosi 

Annunzio 

Hayes  (LA) 

Penny 

Anthony 

Heftier 

Perkins 

Applegate 

Hcrtel 

Peterson  (FL) 

Aspln 

Hoagland 

Peterson  (MN) 

Atkins 

Hochbrueckner 

Pickett 

AuCotn 

Horn 

Pickle 

Bacchus 

Hoyer 

Poshard 

Barnard 

Hubbard 

Price 

Bellenson 

Huckaby 

Rahall 

Bennett 

Hughes 

Rangel 

Berman 

Jellerson 

Ray 

Be  via 

Jenkins 

Reed 

Bilbray 

Johnson  (SD) 

Richardson 

BlackweU 

Johnston 

Roe 

Bonior 

Jones  (GA) 

Roemer 

Borskl 

Jones  (NO 

Rose 

Boucher 

Jontz 

Rostenkowakl 

Boxer 

Kanjorskl 

Rowland 

Brewster 

Kaptur 

Roybal 

Brooks 

Kennedy 

RUBSO 

Browder 

Kennelly 

Sabo 

Brown 

Klldee 

Sanders 

Bruce 

Kleczka 

Sangmeister 

Bryant 

Kopetakl 

Sarpallus 

Bustamante 

Kostmayer 

Savage 

Byron 

LaFalce 

Sawyer 

Campbell  (CO) 

Lancaster 

Scheuer 

Cardln 

LaRocco 

Schroeder 

Carper 

Laughlin 

Schumer 

Can- 

Lehman  (CA) 

Serrano 

Chapman 

Lehman  (FL) 

Sharp 

Clement 

Levin  (MI) 

SUorski 

Collins  (IL) 

Lewis  (GA) 

SUisky 

Collins  (MI) 

Llplnski 

Skaggs 

Condlt 

Lloyd 

Skelton 

Conyers 

Long 

SUttery 

Cooper 

Lowey  (NY) 

Slaughter 

Costello 

Luken 

Smith  (FL) 

Cox(IL) 

Man  ton 

Smith  (U) 

Coj-ne 

Markey 

Solan 

Cramer 

Martinez 

Spratt 

Darden 

Matsui 

DeLauro 

Mavroules 

Stalling* 

Dellums 

Mazzoli 

Stenholm 

Derrick 

McCloskey 

Stokes 

Dicks 

.McCurdy 

Studds 

Dlngell 

McDermott 

Swett 

Dixon 

McHugh 

Swift 

Donnelly 

McMillen  (MD) 

Synar 

Dooley 

McNulty 

Tallon 

Dorgan  (ND) 

Mfume 

Tanner 

Downey 

Miller  (CA) 

Tauzin 

Durbin 

MineU 

Taylor  (MS) 

Dwyer 

Mink 

Thornton 

Early 

Moakley 

Torres 

Edwards  (TX) 

MoUohan 

TorrioeUl 

Engel 

Montgomery 

Towns 

English 

Moody 

Traflcant 

Erdrelch 

Moran 

Trailer 

Espy 

Murphy 

Unaoeld 

Evans 

Murtha 

Valentine 

Fascell 

Nagle 

Vento 

Fazio 

Natcher 

Visclocky 

Feicban 

Neal  (MA) 

Volkmer 

Flake 

Neal  (NO 

Washington 

FoglletU 

Nowak 

Waters 

Ford  (MI) 

Dakar 

Waxman 

Ford  (TN) 

Oberstar 

Weiss 

Frank  (MA) 

Obey 

Wheat 

Frost 

Olln 

Williams 

Qejdenson 

Olver 

WUson 

Gephardt 

OrtU 

Wise 

Geren 

Orton 

Wolpe 

Gibbons 

Owens  (NY) 

Wyden 

Gllckman 

Owens  (UT) 

Yates 

(^nzalez 

Pallone 

Yatron 

Gordon 

Pane'tU 
NAYS-161 

Allard 

Barrett 

BlUey 

Allen 

Barton 

Boehlert 

Archer 

Bateman 

Boehner 

Armey 

Bentley 

Broomfleld 

Baker 

Bereuter 

Bunnlng 

Ballenger 

Billrakis 

Burton 

UMI 
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Callahan 

Hopkins 

Ravenel 

Applegate 

Hefner 

Payne  (VA) 

Fields 

Lewis  (CA) 

Rogers 

Camp 

Horton 

Regula 

Aspln 

Hertel 

Pease 

Fish 

Lewis  (FL) 

Rohrabacher 

Campbel 

(CA) 

Houghton 

Rhodes 

Atkins 

Hoagland 

Pelosl 

Franks  (CT) 

Livingston 

Ros-Lehtinen 

Cliandlei 

Hunter 

Ridge 

AuColn 

Hochbrueckner 

Penny 

Gallegly 

Lowery  (CA) 

Roth 

Cllnger 

Hyde 

Ri«gs 

Bacchus 

Horn 

Perkins 

Gallo 

Machtley 

Roukema 

Coble 

Inhofe 

Rlnaldo 

Barnard 

Hoyer 

Peterson  (FL) 

Gekas 

Marlenee 

Santorum 

Coleman 

[MO) 

Jacobs 

Rltter 

Beilenson 

Hubbard 

Peterson  (MN) 

Cilchrest 

Martin 

Saxton 

Combest 

James 

Roberts 

Bennett 

Huckaby 

Pickett 

Glllmor 

McCandless 

Schaefer 

ConthUi 

Johnson  (CD 

Rogers 

Berman 

Hughes 

Poshard 

Oilman 

McCollum 

Schltr 

Cos(CA) 

Kaslch 

Rohrabacher 

Bevlll 

Jacobs 

Price 

Gingrich 

McCrery 

Schulze 

CruM 

Klug 

Ros-Lehtlnen 

Bllbray 

Jefferson 

Rahall 

Goodllng 

McDade 

Sensenbrenner 

CoimlDCl 

un 

Kolbe 

Roth 

Bonlor 

Jenkins 

Rangel 

Goss 

McEwen 

Shaw 

DstU 

Kyi 

Roakema 

Borski 

Johnson  (SD) 

Ray 

Gradlson 

McGrath 

Shays 

DeLay 

Lagomarslno 

Santorum 

Boucher 

Johnston 

Reed 

Grandy 

McMUlan  (NO 

Shuster 

Dlckinao 

Leach 

Sax ton 

Boxer 

Jones  (GA) 

Richardson 

Green 

Meyers 

Skeen 

DooUttle 

Lent 

Schaefer 

Brewster 

Jones  (NC) 

Roe 

Gunderson 

Michel 

Smith  (NJ) 

DonULD  ( 

A) 

Lewis  (CA) 

Schlff 

Brooks 

Jontz 

Roemer 

Hammerschmidt 

Miller  (OH) 

Smith  (OR) 

Dreler 

Lewis  (FL) 

Schulze 

Browder 

Kanjorski 

Rose 

Hancock 

Miller  (WA) 

Smith  (TX) 

Duncan 

Livingston 

Sensenbrenner 

Brown 

Kaptur 

Rostenkowskl 

Hansen 

Mollnart 

Snowe 

Edwards 

OK) 

Lowery  (CA) 

Shaw 

Brace 

Kennedy 

Rowland 

Hastert 

Moorhead 

Solomon 

EroersoD 

Machtley 

Shays 

Bryant 

Kennelly 

Roybal 

Hefley 

Morella 

Spence 

Ewlnc 

Marlenee 

Shuster 

Bustamante 

Kildee 

Russo 

Henry 

Myers 

Steams 

Fawell 

Martin 

Skeen 

Byron 

Kleczka 

Sabo 

Herger 

Nichols 

Stump 

Fields 

McCandless 

Smith  (NJ) 

Campbell  (CO) 

KopeUkl 

Sanders 

Hobeon 

Nussle 

Sundqulst 

Fish 

McCollum 

Smith  (OR) 

Cardln 

Kostmayer 

Sangmelster 

HoUoway 

Oxley 

Taylor  (NO 

Franks  (( 

T) 

McCrery 

Smith  (TX) 

Carper 

LaFalce 

Sarpalius 

Hopkins 

Packard 

Thomas  (WY) 

Gallesly 

McDade 

Snowe 

Can- 

Lancaster 

Savage 

Horton 

Paxon 

Upton 

Oallo 

McEwen 

Solomon 

Chapman 

LaRocco 

Sawyer 

Houghton 

Petri 

Vander  Jagt 

Gekas 

McGrath 

Spence 

Clement 

Laughlln 
Lehman  (CA) 

Scheuer 

Hunter 

Porter 

Vucanovlch 

OllchrestI 

McMillan  (NO 

Steams 

Collins  (ID 

Schroeder 

Hyde 

Pursell 

Walker 

Glllmor 

Meyers 

Stump 

Collins  (MI) 

Lehman  (FL) 

Schumer 

Inhofe 

(iuillen 

Walsh 

Oilman 

Michel 

Sundqulst 

Condil 

Levin  (MI) 
Lewis  (GA) 
Lipinski 
Lloyd 
Long 
Lowey  (NY) 

Serrano 

James 

Rams  tad 

Weber 

Gingrich 

Miller  (OH) 

Taylor  (NC) 

Convers 

Sharp 

Johnson  (CT) 

Ravenel 

Weldon 

Goodllng 

Miller  (WA) 

Thomas  (Wl") 

Cooper 

Sikorskl 

Kaslch 

Regula 

Wolf 

Goas 

Molinarl 

Upton 

Costello 

Slslsky 

Klug 

Rhodes 

Wylle 

Oiadlson 

Moorhead 

Vander  Jagt 

Cox  (IL) 

Skaggs 

Kolbe 

Ridge 

Young  (AK) 

Orandy 

Morella 

Vucanovlch 

Coyne 

Skelton 

Kyi 

Riggs 

Young  (FL) 

Oreen 

Myers 

Walker 

Cramer 

Man  ton 

Slattery 

Lagomarsino 

Rlnaldo 

Zellff 

OoDdenc 

1 

MchoU 

Walsh 

D&rden 

Markey 
Martinez 

Slaughter 

Leach 

Rltter 

Zimmer 

Hammen 

lunldt 

Nussle 

Weber 

DeLauro 

Smith  (FL) 

Lent 

Roberts 

Hancock 

Oxley 

Weldon 

Dftllumq 

**acfca  bs&j^^a* 

.Matsui 

Mavroules 

Mazzoll 

McCloskey 

McCurdy 

McDermott 

McHugh 

Smith  (lA) 

Hansen 

Hastert 

Heney 

Henry 

Herger 

Hobaon 

HoUoway 

Packard 

Paxon 

Petri 

Porter 

Pursell 

Qnillen 

Danutjul 

Wolf 
Wylie 

Young  (AK) 
Young  (FL) 
ZellfT 
Zinuner 

L/OllUJIIO 

Derrick 

Dicks 

Dingell 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dooley 

Solarz 

Spratt 

Staggers 

StalUngs 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

Studds 

NOT  VOTING— 29 

Armey                      Edwards  (CA)           Llghtfoot 
Blackwell                 Frost                        Luken 
Clay                        Gaydos                    Morrison 
Coleman  (TX)          Hall  (TX)                  Mrazek 
Dannemeyer             Hutto                        Pickle 

iMUiiAMMi 

Dorgan  (ND) 

McMillen  (MD) 

de  la  Garza 

Ireland 

Stark 

NOT  VOTING— 22 

Downey 

McNulty 

Swett 

DeFazio 

Johnson  (TX) 

Thomas  (CA) 

Durbin 

Mfume 

Swift 

DeLay 

Kolter 

Thomas  (GA) 

Clay 
Coleman 

rx) 

Gaydos 
Hutto 

Morrison 
Mrazek 

Dwyer 
Early 

Miller  (CA) 
Mineta 

Synar 
Tallon 

Dymally 
Eckart 

Lantos 
Levine  (CA) 

Whitten 

Danneme 

er 

Ireland 

Stark 

Edwards  (TX) 

Mink 

Tanner 

de  la  Gar 

t 

Johnson  (TX) 

Thomas  (CA) 

Engel 

Moakley 
MoUoban 

Tauzin 

DeFazlo 

Kolter 

Thomas  (GA) 

English 

Taylor  (MS) 

a  1902 

Dymally 

Eckart 

Edwardai 

:a) 

Lantos 
Levine  (CA) 
Ljghtfoot 

Whitten 

Erdrelch 

Espy 

Evans 

Montgomery 

Moody 

Moran 

Thornton 

Torres 

Torricelli 

The  Clerk 
pairs: 

announced  the  following 

D  1839 

Fascell 
Fazio 

Murphy 
Murtba 

Towns 
Traflcant 

On  this  vote: 

Feighan 

Nagle 

Traxler 

Mr.  Eckart  for.  with  Mr.  Johnson  of  Texas                  1 

The 

Clerk 

announced 

the  following 

Flake 

Natcher 

Unsoeld 

against. 

pairs: 
On  tl 

is  vote: 

Foglletta 
Ford  (MI) 
Ford  (TN) 

Neal(MA) 
Neal  (NC) 
Nowak 

Valentine 

Vento 

Visclosky 

Mr.  DeFazlo  for.  with  Mr.  Thomas  of  Cali- 
fornia against. 

Mr.  E 

against 

kart  for.  with  Mr.  Johnson  of  Texas 

Frank  (MA) 
Gejdenson 

Dakar 
Oberstar 

Volkmer 
Washington 

So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  D 

rmally  for.  with  Mr. 

Thomas  of  Cali- 

Gephardt 

Obey 

Waters 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 

fornla  a 
So  tt 

;ainst. 

e  previous  question  was  ordered. 

Geren 

Gibbons 

Glickman 

Olln 

Olver 

Ortiz 

Waxman 

Weiss 

Wheat 

as  above  recorded. 
A  motion  to  reconsider 

was  laid  on 

The  1 

esult  of  the  vote 

was  announced 

Gonzalez 

Orton 

Williams 

the  table. 

asabo\ 
The 

e  recorded. 
SPEAKER    pro 

tempore    (Mr. 

Gordon 
Guarini 
Hall  (OH) 

Owens  (NY) 
Owens  (UT) 
Pal  lone 

Wilson 

Wise 

Wolpe 

Lewis 
the  res 

)f  Georgia).  The 
>lution. 

question  Is  on 

Hamilton 
Harris 
Hatcher 
Hayes  (IL) 
Hayes  (LA) 

Panetta 
Parker 
Pastor 
Patterson 
Payne (NJ) 

Wyden 

Yates 

Y'atron 

PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

The 
Speake 

question    was    taken;    and    the 
r  pro  tempore  announced  that 

HON.  MERVYN  M.  DYMALLY 

the  ayt 

8  appeared  to  have  It. 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

Mr.  \ 

TALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 

NAYS-158 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

demani 

the  yeas  and  nays. 

AUard 

Boehner 

Cox  (CA) 

The  3 
The  ' 

eas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Ote    W^**    taVctrt    hv   o^o^•♦■»»/^ni/^    Ha 

Allen 
Archer 

Broomfleld 
Bunning 

Crane 
Cunningham 

Friday,  February  7. 1992 

ft  J_        ^\/ft  JAII\/ftJ^f>             ^1 

■*"        V****.X-»4        t^J 

\^*\j\^vi.\jm\^    \*c- 

Baker 

Burton 

Davis 

Mr.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Speaker, 

aue  to  a  meoi- 

vice,   a 

ad  there  were— yeas  247,   nays 

Ballenger 

Callahan 

Dickinson 

cal  appointment  in  Los  Anaeles.  1  was  unable 

158,  nol 

voting  29,  as  follows: 

Barrett 
Barton 

Camp 
Campbell  (CA) 

DooUttle 
Doman  (CA) 

to  vote  on  H.R 

4095.  the  Emergency  Unem- 

(Roll  No.  10] 

Bateman 

Chandler 

Dreler 

ployment  Compensation  Act  and  House  Reso- 

YEAS—247 

Bentley 

Clinger 

Duncan 

lution  258,  the 

October  Surprise  task  force 

Bereuter 

Coble 

Edwards  (OK) 

resolution. 

Abercrom 

le 

Anderson 

Andrews  (TX) 

Bllirakis 

Coleman  (MO) 

Emerson 

Ackermai 

Andrews  (ME) 

Annunzlo 

BlUey 

Combest 

Ewlng 

Had  1  t)een 

present,  1  would  have  voted 

Alexander 

Andrews  (NJ) 

Anthony 

Boehlert 

Coughlin 

Fawell 

"yea"  on  both  bills. 

February  5,  1992 
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PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 


HON.  WILLIAM  L  DANNEMEYER 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  30, 1992 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  un- 
avoklably  absent  for  rolteall  votes  9  through 
16.  Had  I  been  present  during  these  votes,  I 
wouki  have  voted  "nay"  on  rolk^ll  votes  9 
through  11,  "yea"  on  rollcall  vote  12,  and 
"nay"  on  roltoall  votes  13  through  16. 


ELECTION  OF  MEMBERS  TO  CER- 
TAIN STANDING  COMMITTEES  OF 
THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
privileged  resolution  (H.  Res.  344),  and 
I  ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

The  following  named  Members  be  and  they 
are  hereby  elected  to  the  following  standing 
committees  of  the  House  of  Representatives: 

Committee  on  Veterans  Affairs:  Bob  Clem- 
ent, of  Tennessee. 

Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries: Lucien  Blackwell  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


CREATING  A  TASK  FORCE  TO  IN- 
VESTIGATE CERTAIN  ALLEGA- 
TIONS CONCERNING  THE  HOLD- 
ING OF  AMERICANS  AS  HOS- 
TAGES BY  IRAN  IN  1980 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  House  Resolution  303,  I  call  up  the 
resolution  (H.  Res.  258)  creating  a  task 
force  of  members  of  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  to  investigate  certain  alle- 
gations concerning  the  holding  of 
Americans  as  hostages  by  Iran  in  1980, 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consider- 
ation. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  resolu- 
tion. 

POINT  OF  ORDER 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  a 
point  of  order  against  House  Resolu- 
tion 258  on  grounds  that  it  is  in  viola- 
tion of  clause  5(a)  of  House  rule  XI,  and 
I  ask  to  be  heard  on  my  point  of  order. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman will  state  his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  McEWEN.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  rule  XI,  clause 
5(a)  provides  that  whenever  a  commit- 
tee, commission  or  other  entity  is  to  be 
granted  authorization  for  the  payment 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House 
of  its  expenses  in  any  year,  "such  au- 
thorization initially  shall  be  procured 
by  one  primary  expense  resolution  for 
the  committee,  commission  or  other 
entity." 

The  rule  goes  on  to  require  that  "any 
such  primary  expense  resolution  re- 
ported to  the  House  shall  not  be  con- 
sidered in  the  House  unless  a  printed 
report  on  that  resolution"  shall  "state 


the  total  amount  of  the  funds  to  be 
provided  to  the  committee,  commis- 
sion or  other  entity  under  the  primary 
expense  resolution  for  all  anticipated 
activities  and  progrrams  *  *  *." 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  assumption 
that  this  resolution,  which  was  re- 
ported by  the  House  Administration 
and  authorizes  the  payment  of  ex- 
penses from  the  contingent  fund,  is  the 
primary  expense  resolution  for  the 
task  force.  And  yet  the  committee  re- 
port on  this  resolution.  House  Report 
102-296,  part  II,  does  not  "state  the 
total  amount  of  funds  to  be  provided" 
as  required  by  rule  XI,  clause  5(a). 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  argued 
that  House  Resolution  258  is  not  a  pri- 
mary expense  resolution,  then  it  is  not 
in  order  since  House  rule  XI,  clause  5(a) 
requires  that  whenever  any  entity  such 
as  this  task  force  is  to  be  granted  au- 
thorization for  the  payment  of  ex- 
penses from  the  contingent  fund,  and  I 
quote,  "such  authorization  initially 
shall  be  procured  by  one  primary  ex- 
pense resolution  for  the  committee, 
commission  or  other  entity."  In  other 
words,  this  resolution  is  not  in  order 
until  after  a  primary  expense  resolu- 
tion has  been  adopted  by  this  House. 

I  urge  that  my  point  of  order  be  sus- 
tained. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Does  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  desire 
to  be  heard  on  the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
clause  5(c),  the  funds  will  be  provided 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
and  they  will,  in  turn,  provide  the 
funds  to  the  subcommittee,  I  mean  to 
the  committee  that  we  are  establish- 
ing. 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  does 
Chairman  Whitten  share  that  view? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Does  the 
gentleman  wish  to  be  heard  further  on 
the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
be  glad  to  read  clause  5(c)  on  page  482 
of  the  House  Rules  Manual.  I  would  be 
glad  to  read  that  for  you. 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  do  I  un- 
derstand the  gentleman  to  say  that  the 
money  is  coming  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  funds;  is  that  what 
he  is  saying? 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  Administration  Committee,  in 
its  forthcoming  resolution,  will  provide 
funds  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs and  they  will  provide  it  to  the 
committee  that  is  being  established. 
And  this  authority  is  provided  under 
5(c). 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Does  the 
gentleman  desire  to  be  heard  further 
on  the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
be  heard. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  sounds  to  me  as 
though  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  is  contending  that  the  money 
is  previously  authorized  under  the 
House  Administration's  budget  and  so 


therefore  the  money  Is  allocated  there. 
When  the  House  Administration  Com- 
mittee's budget  was  put  into  place, 
there  was  absolutely  nothing  in  the 
House  Administration  budget  which  in- 
dicated that  this  task  force  was  going 
to  be  formed.  The  new  entity  being  cre- 
ated under  the  rules  Is  the  entity  of  the 
task  force.  It  is  that  entity  to  which 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  has  referred. 
It  Is  that  entity  to  which  the  House 
rules  speak.  Either  the  House  rules  are 
going  to  apply  to  this  or  we  are  going 
to  completely  abandon  any  pretense 
that  the  House  rules  have  meaning 
with  regard  to  spending.  This  is  very 
much  of  a  spending  issue  because  if  in 
fact  we  do  not  obey  House  rules  there, 
we  have  open  ended  the  fund  for  this 
task  force  for  as  far  out  into  the  future 
as  we  can  see. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Obey).  The  Chair  Is  prepared  to  rule 
unless  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  wishes 
to  be  heard  further  on  his  point  of 
order. 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
only  say  as  a  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules,  reading  the  rules,  it  says 
that  if  we  are  going  to  spend  money.  It 
has  to  be  authorized  under  a  resolu- 
tion. It  Is  not  before  us.  There  Is  no 
rule  that  permits  us  to  proceed  at  this 
time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Obey).  The  gentleman  from  Ohio,  in  a 
point  of  order,  suggests  to  the  House 
that  under  rule  XI,  clause  5(a),  there 
needs  to  be  a  total  amount  stated  In 
the  report  of  the  Conmilttee  on  House 
Administration  for  funding  of  the  task 
force,  and  the  Chair  would  simply  point 
out  that  the  primary  expense  resolu- 
tion for  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs and  all  other  committees  will  be 
reported  to  the  House  later  this  year. 

As  the  gentleman  from  South  Caro- 
lina has  attempted  to  point  out  to  the 
House,  clause  5(c)  of  rule  XI  reads  as^ 
follows: 

The  preceding  provisions  of  this  clause  do 
not  apply  to— 

(1)  any  resolution  providing  for  the  pay- 
ment from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House 
of  sums  necessary  to  pay  compensation  for 
staff  services  performed  for.  or  to  pay  other 
expenses  of,  any  committee,  commission  or 
other  entity  at  any  time  from  and  after  the 
beginning  of  any  year  and  before  the  date  of 
adoption  by  the  House  of  the  primary  ex- 
pense resolution  providing  funds  to  pay  the 
expenses  of  that  committee,  commission  or 
other  entity  for  that  year; 
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It  is  the  ruling  of  the  Chair  at  this 
time  that  the  task  force  comes  under 
that  exception.  The  task  force  Is  a  sub- 
unit  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs and  not  a  separate  entity. 

The  point  of  order  is,  therefore,  over- 
ruled. 

Mi.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  re- 
spectfully appeal  the  ruling  of  the 
Chair. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
OBEY).  The  gentleman  Crom  Pennsylva- 
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nla  [Mr.  Waucer]  appeals  the  ruling  of 
the  CI  air. 

The 
the 
House 


question  is.  Shall  the  decision  of 
stand  as  the  judgment  of  the 


Clair 


Mon#N 

Mr 
motio  1 

The 
Clerk 

The 


TO  TABLE  OFFERED  BY  MR.  DERRICK 

DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 


SPEAKER    pro    tempore. 
«rill  report  the  motion. 
::;ierk  read  as  follows: 


Mr. 
appeal 
[Mr.  W|lker) 

The 


I  ERRiCK  moves  to  lay  on  the  table  the 
oy  the  g-entleman  from  Pennsylvania 
on  the  ruling  of  the  Chair. 


questit>n 

fered 

Caroli)ia 

The 
vision 
there 

Mr. 
to    thi 
quorujp 
point 
presen : 

The 
dently 

The 
sent 

The 
vice. 
150, 


SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    The 

is  on  the  motion  to  table  of- 

by   the   gentleman   from   South 

[Mr.  Derrick]. 

luestion  was  taken:  and  on  a  di- 

(demanded    by    Mr.    Walker) 

1  rere — ayes  19.  noes  29. 

DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object 

vote    on    the    ground    that    a 

is  not  present  and  make  the 

ot  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 


Evi- 


SPEAKER    pro    tempore, 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 
Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
W.  embers, 
rote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
.nd  there  were — yeas  227,   nays 
voting  57,  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  11] 
YEAS— 227 


no : 


ME) 
NJ) 
TX) 


Abcfcxot)  bie 

Ackemui  i 

Alexuids 

Aadenoii 

Andrews 

Andrewi 

Aiidrewt 

Annunzlc 

Aatheny 

Avptaiat 

Asptn 

Atkins 

AaCoin 

Bacchus 

Bsirnanl 

Beilenaoo 

Bennett 

Berman 

BevlU 

Bllbny 

BUckwel 

Bonior 

Borakl 

Boucher 

Boxer 

Brewster 

Brooks 

Browder 

Brown 

Bruce 

Bryant 

Bastaina4te 

Byron 

Campbell^CO) 

Cardin 

Carper 

CaiT 

Clement 

Collins 

CoUlnsC 

Condit 

Cooper 

Coetello 

Coz  (IL) 

Coyne 

Cramer 

Darden 

de  laGar^ 

DeLanro 


UMI 
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The 


>  (i: .) 
>i) 


Dellums 

Derrick 

Dicks 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dooley 

Dorran  (ND) 

Durbin 

Dwyer 

Early 

Edwards  <TX) 

Engel 

English 

Erdreich 

Espy 

Evans 

Fascell 

Fazio 

Feighan 

Flake 

Ford  (MI) 

Ford  (TN) 

Frank  (MA) 

Frost 

Gejdenson 

Gephardt 

Geren 

Gibbons 

GUckman 

CSonzalez 

Gordon 

Guartnl 

Hall  (OH) 

HaU(TX) 

Hamilton 

Harris 

Hatcher 

Hayes  (IL) 

Hayes  (LA) 

Hefner 

Hoa«land 

Hochbrueckner 

Horn 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

JelTenon 

Johnston 


Jones  (NO 

Jontz 

Kanjorski 

Kaptur 

Kennedy 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

Kleczka 

Kopetski 

Kostmayer 

LaFalce 

L.\Rocco 

Laughlln 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (FL) 

L«vln  (MI) 

Lewis  (GA) 

Lipinskl 

Lloyd 

Long 

Lowey  (NY) 

Luken 

Man  ton 

Markey 

Martinez 

Matsul 

Mavroules 

Mazzoli 

McCurdy 

McDermott 

McHogb 

McNnlty 

Mftune 

Mineta 

Mink 

Moakley 

MoUohan 

Montgomery' 

Moody 

Moran 

Murphy 

Munha 

Nagle 

Natcher 

Neal(MA) 

Neal  (NO 

Nowak 

Dakar 

Obey 


Olln 

Olver 

Ortiz 

Orton 

Owens  (NY) 

Pallone 

Panetu 

Parker 

Pastor 

Patterson 

Payne (NJ) 

Payne (VA) 

Pease 

Pelosi 

Penny 

Perkins 

Peterson  (FL) 

Peterson  (MN) 

Pickett 

Pickle 

Poshard 

Price 

Rahall 

Rangel 

Ray 

Reed 

Richardson 


AUard 

Allen 

Archer 

Armey 

Baker 

Ballenger 

Barrett 

Barton 

Bateman 

Bentley 

Bereuter 

Bilirakls 

Bllley 

Boehlert 

Boehner 

Broomneld 

Burton 

Callahan 

Camp 

Campbell  (CA) 

Chandler 

Clinger 

Coble 

Combest 

Coughlin 

Cox (CA) 

Crane 

Cunningham 

DeLay 

Dickinson 

Doolittle 

Doman  (CA) 

Dreier 

Duncan 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

Ewing 

Fawell 

Fields 

Fish 

Franks  (CT) 

Gallegly 

Gallo 

Gekas 

Gilchrest 

Gillmor 

Gllman 

Gingrich 

Goodling 

Goss 


Bunning 

Chapman 

Clay 

Coleman  (MO) 

Coleman  (TX) 

Conyers 

Dannemeyer 

Daris 

DeFazio 

Dingell 

Downey 

Dymally 

Eckart 

Edwards  (CA) 


Roe 

Roemer 

Rose 

Rostenkowski 

Rowland 

Roybal 

Sanders 

Sangmeister 

Sarpalius 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Scheuer 

Schroeder 

Schumer 

Serrano 

Sikorski 

Sisisky 

Skaggs 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Slaughter 

Smith  (FL) 

Solarz 

Spratt 

Stallings 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

NAYS— 150 

Gradison 

Grandy 

Green 

Gunderson 

Hammerschmidt 

Hancock 

Hansen 

Hasten 

Hefley 

Henry 

Herger 

Hobson 

Holloway 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Houghton 

Hunter 

Hyde 

Inhofe 

James 

Johnson  iCT) 

Kasich 

Klug 

Kolbe 

Kyi 

Lagomarsino 

Leach 

I^wis  <CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Livingston 

Lowery  (CA) 

Machtley 

Marlenee 

Martin 

McCandless 

McColIum 

McCrery 

McDade 

McEwen 

McGrath 

McMillan  (NO 

Meyers 

Michel 

Miller  (OH) 

Miller  (WA) 

Molinari 

Moorhead 

Morella 

Myers 

Nichols 

NOT  VOTING— 57 


Studds 

Swift 

Tallon 

Tanner 

Tauzin 

Taylor  (MS) 

Thornton 

Torrtcelli 

Traflcant 

Traxler 

Unsoeld 

Vento 

Visclosky 

Volkmer 

Washington 

Waters 

Waxman 

Weiss 

Wheat 

Williams 

Wilson 

Wise 

Wolpe 

Wyden 

Yates 

Yatron 


Nussle 

Packard 

Paxon 

Petri 

Porter 

Quillen 

Rams  tad 

Ravenel 

Regula 

Rhodes 

Ridge 

Riggs 

Rinaldo 

Roberts 

Rohrabacher 

Ros-Lehtlnen 

Roth 

Roukema 

Santorum 

Sax ton 

Schaefer 

Schlff 

Sensenbrenner 

Shays 

Shuster 

Skeen 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (OR) 

Smith  (TX) 

Snowe 

Solomon 

Spence 

Steams 

Stump 

Sund()uist 

Taylor  (NC) 

Thomas  (WY) 

Upton 

Vander  Jagt 

Vucanovich 

Walker 

Walsh 

Weber 

Weldon 

Wolf 

Wylie 

Young  (AK) 

Y'oung  (FL) 

Zeliff 

Zlmmer 


Foglietta 

Qaydos 

Hertel 

Hutto 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jenkins 

Johnson  (SD) 

Johnson  (TX) 

Jones  (GA) 

Kolter 

Lancaster 

Lantos 

Lent 


Levlne  (CA) 

Lightfoot 

McCloskey 

McMillen  (MD) 

Miller  (CA) 

Morrison 

Mrazek 

Oberstar 

Owens  (UT) 

Oxley 

Puraell 

Ritter 

Rogers 

Russo 


Sabo 
Schulze 
Sharp 
Shaw 
Smith  (L\) 


Staggers 
Stark 
Swett 
Synar 
Thomas  (CA) 
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Thomas  (GA) 

Torres 

Towns 

ValenUne 

Whitten 


Mr.  GEJDENSON  changed  his  vote 
firom  "nay"  to  "yea." 

So  the  motion  to  table  the  appeal  of 
the  ruling  of  the  Chair  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

PARLIAMENTARY  INQUIRIES 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Obey).  The  gentleman  will  state  his 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  par- 
liamentary inquiry  is  that  the  Chair  in 
its  ruling  on  the  previous  point  of 
order  indicated,  and  I  think  the  video 
record  of  the  House  will  confirm  this, 
that  the  reason  for  the  ruling  was  that 
the  entity  being  created  is  a  subunit  of 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee.  Is  that 
not  what  the  Chair  ruled? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  has  ruled  on  the  basis  that  clause 
5(c)  of  rule  XI  simply  provides  an  appli- 
cable exception,  and  the  Chair  has 
ruled  on  that  basis. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a 
further  parliamentary  inquiry.  My  un- 
derstanding of  the  Chair  was  that  5(c) 
applied  because  this  was  a  subunit  of 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee.  The 
Chair  specifically  mentioned  the  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee  in  his  ruling.  It 
is  now  my  understanding,  after  further 
consultation,  that  that  is  not  the  case, 
and  so,  therefore,  the  Chair's  ruling 
was  based  upon  an  understanding 
which  does  not  exist  under  section  5(c). 

Would  the  Chair  clarify  for  the  House 
the  entity  we  are  about  to  create? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  resolution,  the  task  force  consists 
of  members  of  and  reports  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs.  But  in  any 
event,  the  Chair  has  ruled  that  the 
clause  (c)  exception  applies  to  the  task 
force.  This  is  the  first  example,  since 
the  rule  cited  the  creation  of  an  entity 
and  its  funding  at  the  same  time.  That 
is  why  the  resolution  was  sequentially 
referred  to  the  House  Administration 
Committee.  In  any  event,  the  clause 
5(c)  exception  applies  to  any  entity, 
not  to  any  preexisting  entity. 

Mr.  WALKER.  But  as  a  further  par- 
liamentary inquiry,  Mr.  Speaker,  am  I 
not  correct  that  the  Chair  previously 
ruled  that  this  was  a  subunit  of  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  That 
may  have  been  the  impression  of  the 
Chair  at  the  time,  but  whether  or  not 
that  was  correct,  the  exception  in  the 
rule  still  stands. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  have  a  further  par- 
liamentary inquiry.  If  that  was  the  im- 
pression of  the  Chair  at  the  time,  is 
that  what  the  Chair  ruled? 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  ruled  as  the  Chair  stated. 

Mr.  WALKER.  The  Chair  ruled  on 
section  (c). 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  On  any 
entity  being  excepted  under  (c). 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  have  a  further  par- 
liamentary inquiry.  The  Chair  ruled  on 
section  5(c)  based  upon  his  contention 
that  it  was  a  subunit  of  the  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee.  What  I  am  seeking  to 
find  out  Is  whether  or  not  the  Chair  is 
now  withdrawing  that  contention. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Obey).  The  Chair's  ruling  was  based  on 
the  literal  ruling  of  5(c). 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  Chair  for 
pointing  out  it  was  based  upon  a  literal 
ruling  of  5(c).  However,  the  specific  rul- 
ing of  the  Chair,  and  again,  I  point  out 
the  video  record  of  the  House  will  cer- 
tainly confirm  this,  that  he  ruled  on 
5<c)  based  upon 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  has  already  commented  on  that 
and  does  not  care  to  repeat  himself. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  am  sure  the  Chair 
does  not,  because  I  think  the  question 
here  is  whether  or  not  the  people  who 
voted  just  to  table  the  appeal  did  not 
do  so  in  a  wrong  manner  because  of  the 
Chair's  previous  ruling,  but  I  thank  the 
chair  for  his  indulgence. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  believes  the  underlying  ruling 
was  correct. 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman will  state  his  parliamentary  in- 
quiry. 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  my 
point  of  order  under  clause  5(a)  of 
House  rule  XI,  I  stated  that  the  new  en- 
tity being  created  by  the  resolution 
currently  before  us  had  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  that.  You  have  stated 
now  that  this  new  entity  is  a  subunit. 

Can  the  Chair  rule  for  me  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  my  rule  cited 
here,  clause  5(a)  of  rule  XI,  would  apply 
ever? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  read  the  exception  as  it  applies 
in  this  instance  and  has  ruled  accord- 
ingly. 

Mr.  McEWEN.  So  can  the  Chair  state 
for  me  of  an  instance  or  example  in 
which  the  rule  that  I  cited  under  the 
belief  that  it  applied  to  the  House 
would  be  applicable  to  anything  stat- 
ed? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  cannot  speculate  about  other  sit- 
uations, and  the  Chair  has  provided  the 
ruling,  and  the  House  has  spoken. 

Mr.  McEWEN.  I  thank  the  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  the  amendment  rec- 
ommended by  the  Committee  on  Rules, 
as  modified  by  the  amendment  rec- 
ommended by  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration,  now  printed  in  the  res- 
olution, is  considered  as  adopted. 


The  text  of  the  resolution,  as  amend- 
ed, is  as  follows: 

H.  Res.  258 

Resolved,  That  (1)  There  is  hereby  created  a 
Task  Force  of  Members  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  to  Investigrate  Cer- 
tain Allegations  Concerning  the  Holding  of 
Americans  as  Hostages  by  Iran  in  1980,  to  be 
composed  of  thirteen  Members  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Speaker,  one  of  whom  he 
shall  designate  as  chairman.  The  Speaker 
shall,  with  respect  to  the  Republican  Mem- 
bers of  the  Task  Force,  make  such  appoint- 
ments upon  consultation  with  the  Repub- 
lican Leader.  Any  vacancy  occurring  in  the 
membership  of  the  Task  Force  shall  be  filled 
in  the  same  manner  in  which  the  original  ap- 
pointment was  made.  The  Task  Force  is, 
with  respect  to  the  matters  described  below, 
authorized  and  directed  to  conduct  a  full  and 
complete  investigation  and  study,  and  to 
make  such  findings  as  are  warranted,  includ- 
ing, where  appropriate,  a  finding  that  no 
credible  evidence  can  be  found  to  support 
particular  allegations.  The  Task  Force  is 
further  authorized  and  directed  to  make 
such  recommendations  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  as  the  Task  Force  deems  ap- 
propriate. Including  those  concerning  the 
amendment  of  existing  legislation  or  the  en- 
actment of  new  legislation.  The  Task  Force 
shall  fulfill  these  functions  with  respect  to 
the  following  matters: 

(a)  Communications  by  or  on  behalf  of  the 
1980  Reagan  Presidential  Campaign,  or  indi- 
viduals representing  or  associated  with  that 
campaign,  with  any  person  or  persons  rep- 
resenting or  associated  with  the  Iranian 
Government  or  those  persons  with  Iran  hold- 
ing Americans  as  Hostages  during  1979  and 
1980: 

(b)  Any  attempt  or  proposal  to  attempt,  by 
the  1980  Reagan  Presidential  Campaign  or 
persons  representing  or  associated  with  that 
campaign,  to  delay  the  release  of  the  Ameri- 
cans held  as  hostages  in  Iran; 

(c)  Any  activity  by  the  1980  Reagan  Presi- 
dential Campaign  to  acquire  or  disseminate 
any  information  relating  to  actions  being 
taken  or  considered  by  the  United  States 
Government  in  an  effort  to  obtain  the  re- 
lease of  the  Americans  being  held  as  hos- 
tages in  Iran: 

(d)  Any  sale  or  other  transmittal  of  arms, 
spare  parts  or  other  assistance  to  Iran,  in 
1980  or  thereafter,  by  any  person  or  nation, 
intended  to  delay  the  release  of  the  Amer- 
ican held  as  Hostages  by  Iran,  and  any  ap- 
proval, acquiescence  or  knowledge  of  such 
sales  or  transmittals  by  the  1980  Reagan 
Presidential  Campaign  or  persons  represent- 
ing or  associated  with  tliat  campaign:  and 

(e)  Any  actions  taken  to  keep  any  commu- 
nications or  actions  as  described  above,  if 
any  such  communications  or  actions  took 
place,  from  being  revealed  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  or  the  American 
people. 

(2)  One-third  of  the  members  of  the  Task 
Force  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the 
transaction  of  business  other  than  the  re- 
porting of  a  matter,  which  shall  require  a 
majority  of  the  Task  Force  to  be  actually 
present,  except  that  the  Task  Force  may  des- 
ignate a  lesser  number,  but  not  less  than 
two,  as  a  quorum  for  the  purpose  of  holding 
hearings  to  take  testimony.  When  a  quorum 
for  any  particular  purpose  is  present,  general 
proxies  may  be  counted  for  that  purpose.  The 
Task  Force  may  sit  while  the  House  is  read- 
ing a  measure  for  amendment  under  the  five- 
minute  rule.  The  rules  of  the  House  shall 
govern  the  Task  Force  where  not  inconsist- 


ent with  this  resolution.  The  Task  Force 
shall  adopt  additional  written  rules,  which 
shall  be  public,  to  govern  its  procedures, 
which  shall  not  be  inconsistent  with  this  res- 
olution or  the  rules  of  the  House.  Such  rules 
may  govern  the  conduct  of  the  depositions, 
interviews,  and  hearings  of  the  Task  Force, 
including  the  persons  present.  Such  rules 
shall  provide  for  the  protection  of  classified 
information  from  unauthorized  disclosure. 

(3)  The  Task  Force  is  authorized  to  sit  and 
act  during  the  present  Congress  at  such 
times  and  places  within  the  United  States, 
including  any  Commonwealth  or  possession 
thereof,  or  In  any  other  country,  whether  the 
House  is  in  session,  or  has  adjourned:  to  re- 
quire, by  subpoena  or  otherwise,  the  attend- 
ance and  testimony  of  such  witnesses,  the 
furnishing  of  information  by  interrogatory, 
and  the  production  of  such  books,  records, 
correspondence,  memoranda,  papers,  docu- 
ments, calendars,  recordings,  data  compila- 
tions from  which  information  can  be  ob- 
tained, tangible  objects,  and  other  things 
and  information  of  any  kind  as  it  deems  nec- 
essary, including  all  intelligence  materials 
however  classified.  White  House  materials, 
campaign  materials,  materials  of  present 
and  former  government  officials  and  mate- 
rials pertaining  to  unvouchered  expenditures 
or  concerning  communications  interceptions 
or  surveillance:  and  to  obtain  evidence  in 
other  appropriate  countries  with  the  co- 
operation of  their  governments  and  by  let- 
ters rogatory,  commissions,  field  depositions 
and  other  appropriate  mechanisms.  Unless 
otherwise  determined  by  the  Task  Force  the 
cha'irman.  upon  consultation  with  the  rank- 
ing Republican  member,  on  the  Task  Force, 
shall  authorize  and  issue  subpoenas.  Subpoe- 
nas shall  be  issued  under  the  seal  of  the 
House  and  attested  by  the  Clerk,  and  may  be 
served  by  any  person  designated  by  the 
chairman  or  any  member.  The  Task  Force 
may  request  investigations,  reports,  and 
other  assistance  from  any  agency  of  the  ex- 
ecutive, legislative,  and  judicial  branches  of 
the  Federal  Government. 

(4)  The  chairman,  or  in  his  absence  a  mem- 
ber designated  by  the  chairman,  shall  preside 
at  all  meetings  and  hearings  of  the  Task 
Force.  All  meetings  and  hearings  of  the  Task 
Force  shall  be  conducted  in  open  session,  un- 
less a  majority  of  members  of  the  Task 
Force  voting,  there  being  in  attendance  the 
requisite  number  required  for  the  purpose  of 
hearings  to  take  testimony,  vote  to  close  a 
meeting  or  hearing. 

(5)  The  Chairman,  upon  consultation  with 
the  ranking  Republican  member,  may  em- 
ploy and  fix  the  compensation  of  such  clerks, 
experts,  consultants,  technicians,  attorneys, 
investigators,  and  clerical  and  stenographic 
assistants  as  it  considers  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  resolution.  The  Task 
Force  shall  be  deemed  a  committee  of  the 
House  for  all  purposes  of  law.  including 
House  rule  XI(2)(n).  and  sections  6005,  1505. 
and  1621  of  title  18.  section  192  of  title  2. 
1754(b)(l)(B)(ii)  of  title  22.  and  section  734(a) 
of  title  31,  United  States  Code.  The  Task 
Force  may  reimburse  the  members  of  its 
staff  for  travel,  subsistence,  and  other  nec- 
essary expenses  incurred  by  them  in  the  per- 
formance of  the  duties  vested  in  the  Task 
Force,  other  than  expenses  in  connection 
with  meetings  of  the  Task  Force  held  in  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

(6)  Unless  otherwise  determined  by  the 
Task  Force  the  chairman,  upon  consultation 
with  the  ranking  Republican  member,  or  the 
Task  Force,  may  authorize  the  taking  of  af- 
fidavits, and  of  depositions  pursuant  to  no- 
tice or  subpoena,  by  a  Member  or  by  des- 
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July  1.  1992,  the  Task  Force  shall 

o  the  House  the  status  of  its  inves- 
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if  the  Task  Force,  including  its  final 
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i^hair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
S  )uth  Carolina  [Mr.  Derrick]. 
)ERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  I  may  consume, 
i  peaker,  I  rise  in  strong  support 

Resolution  258. 
Speaker,  House  Resolution  258 
jstablish  a  special  task  force  of 
membc  rs  of  the  Committee  on  Foreigrn 
Affairs  to  investigate  the  so-called  Oc- 
tober !  urprise  allegations.  These  alle- 
gation! are  extremely  serious.  Let  me 
take  a  few  moments  and  explain  just 
how  se  -ious  they  are  and  why  we  need 
a  formj  1  investigation. 

Liter  illy  for  years  rumors  have  cir- 
culatec  in  this  country  and  abroad  that 
Individ  lals  associated  with  the  1980 
Reagaq  Presidential  campaign  entered 


into  secret  negotiations  with  the  Ira- 
nians for  the  purpose  of  making  sure 
our  52  hostages,  seized  in  the  takeover 
of  the  U.S.  Embassy  in  Teheran  on  No- 
vember 4,  1979,  would  not  be  released 
prior  to  the  1980  Presidential  election. 

The  rumors  are  premised  on  the  idea, 
widely  believed  in  the  fall  of  1980,  that 
an  October  surprise,  or  release  of  the 
hostages  just  prior  to  the  election,  was 
the  only  event  capable  of  causing  a  ma- 
jority of  American  voters  to  reelect  the 
incumbent  President.  Jimmy  Carter, 
the  following  month.  Therefore,  the 
theory  goes,  the  Reagan  campaign  had 
every  incentive  to  work  behind  the 
scenes  to  prevent  President  Carter 
from  arranging  an  October  surprise, 
and  actually  did  so. 

It  is  alleged  that  through  a  series  of 
secret  meetings  with  Iranian  represent- 
atives in  Madrid,  Paris,  and  possibly 
elsewhere  during  the  summer  and  fall 
of  1980,  a  deal  was  struck  between  indi- 
viduals associated  with  the  Reagan 
campaign  and  Iranians  whereby  Iran 
would  hold  the  hostages  until  after  the 
election  in  return  for  arms  and  spare 
parts. 

These  rumors  received  increased  at- 
tention last  year  from  Mr.  Gary  Sick,  a 
former  National  Security  Adviser  to 
President  Carter  who  worked  in  the 
White  House  during  the  hostage  crisis. 
Mr.  Sick,  a  widely  respected  expert  on 
Iran,  Ivy  League  professor,  and  former 
naval  officer,  wrote  an  article  which 
appeared  in  the  New  York  Times  in 
April. 

Mr.  Sicks  article  detailed  how  dur- 
ing the  course  of  researching  a  book  he 
had  been  told  repeatedly  that  individ- 
uals associated  with  the  1980  Reagan 
campaign  had  made  a  secret  deal  with 
the  Iranians  to  delay  the  release  of  the 
hostages.  In  return  for  keeping  the  hos- 
tages in  captivity  until  after  the  elec- 
tion, the  Iranians  were  allegedly  re- 
warded with  a  substantial  supply  of 
arms  and  spare  i)arts  for  their  military 
machine,  which  was  almost  exclusively 
of  American  origin. 

Mr.  Sick's  article  laid  out  the  factual 
circumstances  of  1980  which  give  cre- 
dence to  the  story,  including  how  the 
Carter  administration's  ongoing  nego- 
tiations with  the  Iranians  to  secure 
their  release  seemed  promising.  The  ar- 
ticle also  described  how  suddenly  in 
October  1980,  about  the  time  the  secret 
deal  was  allegedly  finalized,  Iran  broke 
off  negotiations  with  the  Carter  admin- 
istration and  began  to  thwart  all  offi- 
cial attempts  to  address  the  hostage 
issue  until  just  before  the  election. 

As  we  all  know,  the  hostages  were 
not  released  until  moments  after  the 
inauguration  of  President  Reagan  on 
January  20,  1981.  We  also  know  arms  in 
fact  began  flowing  to  Iran  in  substan- 
tial quantities  immediately  thereafter 
and  continued  flowing  for  a  long  period 
of  time. 

Mr.  Sick's  article  created  a  sensa- 
tion, not  because  the  rumors  were  new. 


but  because  he  had  become  convinced, 
after  years  of  dismissing  them  as  fan- 
tasy, that  there  might  be  something  to 
them. 

Journalists  working  for  various  news 
organizations  including  the  Public 
Broadcasting  System  documentary 
"Frontline,"  ABC  News  "Nightline," 
the  German  magazine  Der  Spiegel,  and 
various  others,  have  looked  into  these 
allegations.  These  investigators  have 
found  no  conclusive  evidence  of  such  a 
deal,  nor  have  they  found  conclusive 
evidence  disproving  the  allegations. 

What  Mr.  Sick  and  the  other  journal- 
ists have  determined,  however,  is  that 
they  have  taken  the  investigation  as 
far  as  they  can  without  the  power  to 
subpoena  documents  and  other  evi- 
dence, including  sworn  testimony,  and 
the  cooperation  of  foreign  govern- 
ments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  has  never  been  a 
complete,  formal  investigation  of  these 
allegations  by  any  agency  or  instru- 
mentality of  the  U.S.  Government  hav- 
ing the  benefit  of  subpoena  power,  the 
power  to  swear  witnesses,  and  the  co- 
operation of  foreign  governments. 

But  I  am  confident  it  is  obvious  to 
every  Member  of  this  House  why  we 
need  one.  Serious  people  have  made  se- 
rious allegations  that  private  citizens 
associated  with  a  Presidential  cam- 
paign may  have  sought  to  undermine 
the  foreign  policy  of  our  Government 
to  keep  52  Americans  in  captivity  for  3 
extra  months  because  releasing  them 
might  have  benefited  another  can- 
didate. 

If  true,  Mr.  Speaker,  such  actions 
would  in  my  view  come  close  to  being 
treasonous.  Certainly  such  an  episode, 
if  it  happened,  would  have  to  be  the 
lowest  point  in  American  political  his- 
tory, and  the  American  people  need  to 
know  the  truth  so  they  can  make  sure 
it  never  happens  again. 

If  the  allegations  are  not  true,  the 
American  people  have  every  right  to 
know  that  too.  Very  serious  allega- 
tions have  been  made  against  persons 
who  held,  and  in  some  cases  now  hold, 
high  positions  in  our  Government. 

Those  persons  have  a  right,  I  believe, 
to  have  their  names  cleared  if  possible. 
Only  a  thorough,  formal  investigation 
by  an  entity  vested  with  subpoena 
power,  the  ability  to  take  sworn  testi- 
mony, and  able  to  win  the  cooperation 
of  foreign  governments  can  find  the 
truth. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  258  is 
a  well-crafted  measure  to  create  such 
an  entity,  a  special  task  force  of  the 
House.  The  task  force  would  consist  of 
13  members  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, 8  Democrats  and  5  Republicans, 
appointed  by  the  Speaker  and  the  mi- 
nority leader. 

The  resolution  authorizes  the  task 
force  to  investigate  fully  the  allega- 
tions which  have  been  made.  The  mat- 
ters to  be  investigated  include  allega- 
tions of  communications  by  or  on  be- 
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half  of  the  1980  Reagan  campaign  with 
Iranians;  any  attempt  or  proposal  to 
delay  the  hostages'  release;  any  activ- 
ity to  acquire  or  disseminate  informa- 
tion pertaining  to  actions  being  consid- 
ered by  the  Government  to  obtain  the 
hostages'  release;  arms  sales  to  Iran  by 
anyone  intended  to  delay  the  hostages' 
release;  and  any  actions  taken  to  keep 
such  actions  and  communications  from 
being  revealed. 

The  resolution  authorizes  the  task 
force  to  make  such  recommendations 
as  it  sees  fit  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eigrn Affairs  for  the  enactment  of  ap- 
propriate legislation.  The  resolution 
requires  the  task  force  to  report  to  the 
House  by  July  1,  1992,  on  the  status  of 
its  investigation  at  which  time  the 
House  may,  if  it  chooses,  vote  to  aban- 
don further  investigation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  panel  will  face  the 
extremely  difficult  task  of  investigat- 
ing serious,  extremely  sensitive  allega- 
tions which  are  several  years  old, 
which  implicate  various  foreign  gov- 
ernments, and  which  involve  numerous 
foreign  nationals  who  may  or  may  not 
be  present  in  the  United  States  and 
who  may  or  may  not  cooperate  volun- 
tarily. As  such.  House  Resolution  258 
gives  the  task  force  the  tools  it  will 
need  to  conduct  this  inquiry  swiftly, 
economically  and  efficiently. 

Some  who  oppose  this  investigation 
will  criticize  provisions  giving  the  task 
force  chairman  the  authority,  upon 
consultation  with  his  ranking  minority 
member,  to  issue  subpoenas;  giving  the 
task  force  staff  the  authority  to  take 
depositions;  and  allowing  less  than  a 
majority  to  close  meetings  or  hearings, 
among  others. 

Mr.  Speaker,  constituting  a  task 
force  to  look  into  these  extraordinary 
allegations  and  not  giving  it  extraor- 
dinary flexibility  would  render  it  dif- 
ficult, if  not  impossible,  for  the  panel 
to  fulfill  its  talks  and  reach  the  truth. 
Indeed  under  some  scenarios  involving 
foreigrn  travel,  requiring  the  task  force 
to  conform  to  the  rules  applicable  to 
other  conunittees  would  drive  up  the 
costs  of  the  investigation  substan- 
tially. 

There  is  nothing  in  House  Resolution 
258  which  prevents  or  in  any  way  im- 
pairs the  right  of  any  task  force  mem- 
ber. Republican  or  Democrat,  to  par- 
ticipate fully  in  the  activities  of  the 
task  force.  I  have  complete  faith  that 
the  member  the  S{>eaker  has  wisely 
chosen  to  chair  the  task  force,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hamilton], 
and  the  member  the  minority  leader 
has  wisely  selected  as  its  ranking 
member,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Hyde],  will  work  together  ami- 
cably in  the  spirit  of  bipartisan  co- 
operation. 

Moreover,  Mr.  Speaker,  none  of  those 
who  have  agreed  to  serve  on  the  task 
force  will  be  relieved  of  any  of  his 
other  responsibilities  as  a  Member  of 
this  House.  We  must  not  impose  upon 
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these  members  or  this  task  force  any 
procedural  requirements  which  provide 
burdens  without  benefits.  Their  job 
will  be  difficult  enough  as  it  is,  and  we 
owe  them  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  their 
willingness  to  undertake  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  none  of  us  wants  to  be- 
lieve any  political  campaign  would 
even  contemplate  such  dastardly  deeds 
as  have  been  alleged,  let  alone  consum- 
mate them.  But  these  allegations, 
which  have  never  been  formally  inves- 
tigated, go  to  the  very  heart  of  our 
democratic  form  of  government,  and 
we  ignore  them  at  our  peril. 

Several  of  the  hostages  have  called 
for  an  investigation.  President  Carter 
has  called  for  an  investigation,  as  have 
President  Reagan,  numerous  editorial 
boards,  commentators,  and  ordinary 
citizens.  President  Bush  has  said  he 
would  welcome  an  investigation. 

I  believe  House  Resolution  258  will 
enable  the  task  force  to  investigate  the 
October  Surprise  fully,  fairly,  expedi- 
tiously. I  urge  all  Members  to  support 
the  resolution  without  amendment. 

I  reserve  the  balance  of  my  time. 

D  1950 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  BROOMFIELD],  the  distin- 
guished ranking  member  of  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  Re- 
publicans have  many  legitimate  con- 
cerns about  the  motives  and  conduct  of 
the  proposed  investigation. 

The  politically  charged  issue  of  deal- 
ings with  the  Iranians  during  the  1980 
election  deserves  to  be  looked  at  fairly. 
Instead,  for  18  months  Democratic 
Members  and  staff  have  tried  to  use  the 
power  of  Congress  to  build  a  case 
against  Republicans  without  ever  once 
informing  the  minority. 

I,  like  other  Republicans— including 
President  Bush  and  former  President 
Reagan — would  be  willing  to  support  a 
proper  inquiry.  For  these  reasons,  I 
will  support  the  Michel  substitute  but 
must  oppose  the  resolution  offered  by 
the  majority. 

Frankly,  I  doubt  whether  any  inves- 
tigation of  this  matter  is  warranted  at 
present.  The  so-called  evidence  that 
has  been  put  forward  is  simply  too 
weak  to  justify  such  an  expensive  elec- 
tion year  extravaganza. 

Regardless  of  this,  a  small  group  of 
Democratic  Members  and  staff  have  re- 
lentlessly promoted  this  investigation. 
Is  it  coincidental  that  the  call  for  an 
investigation  is  being  heard  only  now, 
nearly  12  years  later  and  during  a  Pres- 
idential election  year? 

For  months  we  have  been  subjected 
to  a  barrage  of  allegations  from  var- 
ious sources  that  Bill  Casey  or  others 
with  the  1980  Reagan  campaign  made  a 
deal  with  the  Iranians  to  delay  the  re- 
lease of  the  United  States  Embassy 
hostages.  Time  and  time  again,  how- 
ever, such  allegations  have  proved  un- 
founded. 
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A  few  months  ago,  two  reputable 
magazines  printed  the  results  of  their 
own  far-reaching  reviews  of  these  alle- 
gations. Both  New  Republic  and  News- 
week concluded  that  the  major  sources 
for  these  stories  lacked  credibility. 

Credit  for  reviving  these  old  conspir- 
acy theories  is  often  given  to  Gary 
Sick,  who  was  a  stafl'  member  on  the 
Carter  National  Security  Council.  In 
fact.  Sick  has  been  making  these 
claims  for  years. 

At  this  point  I  will  insert  an  article 
from  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of  May  2. 
1991.  as  follows: 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  May  2,  1991) 

Gary  Sick's  Same  Old  Song 

(By  Daniel  Pipes) 

In  a  New  York  Times  article  that  has  pro- 
voked International  notice,  Gary  Sick  wrote 
on  April  15  that  he  had  long  been  skeptical 
about  the  notion  that  Ronald  Reagan's  1960 
campaign  managers  had  cut  a  deal  with  the 
Iranian  authorities  to  keep  American  hos- 
tages in  Tehran  until  after  the  election.  In 
return,  the  story  went,  the  Israeli  govern- 
ment delivered  arms  to  the  Iranians  at  the 
behest  of  the  new  Reagan  administration. 

Much  of  the  power  of  Mr.  Sick's  piece,  to 
which  the  New  York  Times  devoted  two- 
thirds  of  its  op-ed  page,  derived  from  the  fact 
that  the  author  had  only  recently,  and  reluc- 
tantly, been  forced  to  give  credence  to  these 
stories. 

Mr.  Sick's  precise  words  bear  quoting:  "I 
first  heard  these  rumors  in  1981  and  I  dis- 
missed them  as  fanciful.  I  again  heard  them 
during  the  1988  election  campaign,  and  I 
again  refused  to  believe  them.  I  bad  worked 
in  and  around  the  Middle  E^t  long  enough 
to  be  skeptical  of  the  conspiracy  theories 
that  abound  in  the  region."  It  was  only  after 
compiling  a  massive  computerized  data  base 
that  he  began  to  notice  the  "curious  pat- 
tern" of  events  that  led  him  to  go  public 
with  his  concerns. 

But  Mr.  Sick  seems  to  have  forgotten  his 
own  thinking.  Here  is  a  statement  he  made, 
quoted  by  the  Rocky  Mountain  News  on  Oct. 
30,  1988— at  the  very  peak  of  the  1988  presi- 
dential campaign — in  which  he  discussed  the 
possibility  of  a  hostage  deal: 

"At  first  I  dismissed  this,  but  not  any 
more.  I'm  more  convinced  on  the  basis  of 
what  I  heard  that  there  were  some  meetings 
in  Paris.  I  know  that  the  Iranians  changed 
their  policy  at  that  time.  .  .  ." 

Just  over  a  month  before  that,  on  Aug.  26, 
1988,  Mr.  Sick  told  the  New  York  Daily  News 
in  a  telephone  interview:  "There  is  some- 
thing here.  I  just  don't  know  how  much. 
*  *  *  I  have  always  been  puzzled  at  why  the 
Reagan  administration  gave  a  complete 
green  light  to  Israel  (to  deliver  arms  to  Iran) 
immediately  after  they  took  office.  These 
people  despised  the  ayatollah,  but  they  let 
Israel  go  ahead  with  deliveries.  I  would  cer- 
tainly have  to  take  account  of  this  stuff  if  I 
was  writing  my  book  over  again." 

Mr.  Sick,  the  principal  Carter  aide  for  Iran 
during  the  hostage  crisis,  author  of  "All  Fall 
Down,"  a  highly  regarded  book  on  the  hos- 
tage crisis,  and  now  an  adjunct  professor  at 
Columbia,  seems  to  have  made  a  major  error 
on  the  subject  about  which  he  is  the  world 
expert:  his  own  mind.  It  could  be  a  simple 
mistake;  but  it  could  also  have  to  do  with 
the  recognition  that  the  convert  has  more 
impact  than  he  who  is  to  the  faith  bom. 
Simply  put,  had  Mr.  Sick  acknowledged  a 
years-long  belief  in  Republican  plotting,  his 
account  would  have  had  far  less  impact. 
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the  investigation  must  have 
limit.   Otherwise   it   will   just 
for  political  purposes.  Those 
the  investigation  to  continue 
a  certain  date  should  be  re- 
vote  again  to  continue  it. 
the  funding  should  be  more 
tightlylcontroUed  and  a  limit  should  be 
on   expenditures.   The   tens   of 
of  dollars  spent  on  the  Iran- 
investigation  demonstrate  the 
taking  the  taxpayers  for  a  ride 
itical  investigation. 

additional    procedural    pro- 
tection^  should  be  adopted  for  the  mi- 


nority, in  accordance  with  the  rules  of 
the  House.  Our  experience  with  this 
matter  shows  that  both  sides  must  be 
included  in  all  proceedings  and  that 
the  minority  should  be  kept  informed 
of  all  investigatory  activities. 

For  these  reasons,  I  urge  all  Members 
to  oppose  the  resolution  and  support 
the  Michel  substitute. 

D  2000 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Hyde]. 

Mr.  HYDE.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  student  of  abnormal 
psychology,  I  think,  would  have  a  field 
day  with  this  excursion  into  jwlitical 
paranoia. 

Not  so  long  ago  we  conservatives 
were  thought  to  monopolize  all  politi- 
cal paranoia;  the  John  Birch  Society 
found  a  Communist  under  everybody's 
bed;  the  Trilateral  Commission  infa- 
mously ruled  the  world;  our  President, 
the  despised  Ronald  Reagan,  used  the 
term  evil  empire  to  describe  a  progres- 
sive socialist  country  and  thus  proved 
himself  beyond  intellectual  redemp- 
tion. 

You  do  not  hear  much  about  political 
paranoia  anymore,  nor  McCarthyism, 
for  that  matter,  although  I  saw  it  re- 
vived here  today. 

Allegations  without  proof  against 
people's  reputations. 

But  the  paranoia  has  leapt  across  the 
aisle,  it  has  moved  to  the  left  now  and 
in  today's  milieu  we  demonize  nuclear 
power,  for  that  matter. 

We  all  remember  the  Si  Ik  wood 
movie;  Oliver  Stone  in  "JKF"  stig- 
matized everybody  except  Shirley 
Temple. 

Now,  in  all  its  Freudian  glory  we 
have  the  October  Surprise.  Richard 
Hofstadter  wrote  a  book  a  few  years 
ago,  an  interesting  book,  "The  Para- 
noia Style  in  American  Politics."  It 
was  his  view  in  that  book  that  Barry 
Goldwater  supporters  were  paranoid. 
But  his  conclusion,  nonetheless,  still 
holds  up  today.  He  felt  that  paranoid 
fantasies  develop  among  people  who 
perceive  a  loss  of  power  and  a  loss  of 
status. 

Mr.  Speaker,  many  liberals  have 
tiever  gotten  over  the  victory  of  Ronald 
Reagan.  He  is  a  usurper  who  has 
wrenched  from  their  grasp  the  entitle- 
ment of  high  office,  and  he  could  not 
have  won  but  for  foul  play. 

So,  here  we  are  with  Octaber  Sur- 
prise. 

Now,  those  of  you  who  are  great  stu- 
dents of  ancient  history  remember  a  fa- 
mous Roman  senator  named  Cato,  the 
Elder. 

He  never  ended  speech  in  the  Senate 
but  he  said,  "Delenda  est  Carthago," 
Carthage  must  be  destroyed.  Here,  2,000 
years  later,  we  have  a  new  version, 
Reagan  must  be  destroyed,  "delenda 
est  Reagan." 
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Bipartisan  support?  We  make  a  pass 
at  bipartisanship,  but.  you  know,  this 
little  adventure  has  been  under  way, 
well,  since  1988.  in  the  dark,  secretly, 
stealthily.  Even  as  recently  as  3  weeks 
ago  things  are  going  on  in  a  Federal 
court  in  New  York  and  we  Republicans 
are  never  brought  in. 

Now,  today,  at  last  we  are  invited  to 
sit  down  at  the  table.  The  timing  of 
this  investigation  guarantees  that  it 
will  be  in  full  flourish  as  we  approach 
the  elections  in  November. 

I  heard  from  your  side  of  the  aisle 
that  it  is  our  fault  that  we  have  not 
moved  this  thing  along.  Why.  it  was 
August  5  when  the  Speaker  said  he  was 
going  to  put  together  this  task  force. 
How  could  we  stop  the  juggernaut  of 
the  Democratic  party  from  putting  to- 
gether the  task  force? 

Now  here  it  is  February  and  we  are 
going  to  have  weeks  consumed  in  get- 
ting the  clearances  for  all  of  the  staff 
and  come  November  we  will  be  in  full 
flourish,  no  question  about  it.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  show  business  that  is 
called  a  lucky  booking. 

Now,  we  hear  much  in  Presidential 
primaries  about  the  character  issue. 
Well,  we  have  the  character  issue  here. 
We  have  a  collection  of  people  who 
right  out  of  Charles  Dickens  making 
the  charges  and  the  rumors  and 
countercharges  here,  and  I  think  we 
will  see  it  in  full  display. 

What  we  are  playing  with  is  history 
and,  yes,  we  are  playing  with  people's 
reputations. 

I  just  hope  and  pray  that  we  have  fair 
play  and  that  we  have  due  process  as 
we  pursue  wherever  the  facts  lead  us. 

Dubious  as  I  am.  skeptical  as  I  am.  I 
want  to  go  into  this  with  an  open  mind. 
I  conceive  it  is  within  the  realm  of  pos- 
sibility that  something  as  horrendous 
as  these  charges  might  have  occurred.  I 
really  doubt  it.  but  I  cannot  approach 
this  as  a  member  of  this  task  force  and 
have  a  preconceived  notion. 

I  will  do  my  best  to  see  that  fair  play 
and  that  a  weighing  of  the  facts  fairly 
occurs,  at  least  as  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned. But  I  hope  you  will  remember 
you  are  dealing  with  people's  reputa- 
tions, you  are  dealing  with  people  who 
are  deceased.  At  least  three  of  the 
major  players  are  deceased  here.  This 
is  a  serious  matter. 

Last.  I  want  to  say  that  I  am  pleased 
that  the  chairman  will  be  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  [Mr.  HAMILTON], 
someone  in  whom  I  have  great  con- 
fidence, and  I  look  forward  to  an  inter- 
esting year  as  we  approach  the  elec- 
tions. 

.  Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Oilman]. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to 
oppose  this  measure  to  create  a  task 
force  to  investigate  the  so-called  Octo- 
ber Surprise  allegations.  Permit  me  to 
associate  myself  with  the  eloquent  re- 
marks made  by  our  distinguished  rank- 
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ing  Republican  on  our  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee,  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  BROOMFIELD].  He  is  correct  in 
stating  that  most  Republicans,  includ- 
ing Presidents  Bush  and  Reagan,  would 
be  willing  to  support  a  proper  inquiry. 
I  too  will  support  the  Michel  sub- 
stitute. 

Last  year,  our  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee met  with  Richard  Allen,  former 
National  Security  Advisor,  and  Albo 
Hassan  Bani-Sadr.  former  Prime  Min- 
ister of  Iran.  I  have  reviewed  Mr.  Bani- 
Sadr's  so-called  evidence  and  I  believe 
that  none  of  it  would  meet  the  evi- 
dentiary standards  of  our  Nation's 
courts. 

We  have  heard  outrageous  allega- 
tions from  an  incredibly  diverse  vari- 
ety of  people,  all  of  whom  seem  to  be 
more  interested  in  the  politicizing  of 
this  investigation  than  they  do  in  ex- 
amining the  facts. 

Former  Carter  administration  NSC 
staffer  Gary  Sick  and  a  plethora  of 
Democratic  staffers  here  on  the  Hill 
have  been  working  on  this  issue  for 
years.  If  there  was  really  any  sub- 
stance to  these  charges,  something  so 
significant  would  have  come  to  the  sur- 
face long  ago  and  we  would  not  have  to 
bother  with  this  debate.  As  Steven  Em- 
erson and  Jesse  Furman.  the  authors  of 
the  New  Republic's  November  1981  arti- 
cle entitled  "The  Conspiracy  That 
Wasn't"  noted: 

But  the  truth  is.  the  conspiracy  as  cur- 
rently postulated  is  a  total  fabrication.  None 
of  the  evidence  cited  to  support  this  October 
surprise  stands  up  to  scrutiny. 

Moreover,  the  GAO  has  already  ex- 
pended over  S50.000  of  Government 
money  and  85  days  investigating  these 
charges  and  they  did  not  come  up  with 
any  substantive  evidence. 

If  a  truly  reasonable  further  inves- 
tigation is  to  occur.  I  urge  that  we  vote 
for  the  Michel  substitute. 

The  Michel  substitute  specifically 
permits  the  investigation  of  the  Carter 
administration's  conduct  of  United 
States  policy  toward  Iran.  The  Michel 
substitute  also  provides  for  a  strict  56- 
month  time  limit.  If  the  investigation 
is  conducted  without  any  time  limit, 
those  who  have  been  accused  of  politi- 
cizing the  issue  would  find  themselves 
hard  pressed  to  defend  themselves 
against  those  charges. 

The  Michel  substitute  cleans  up  sev- 
eral critical  procedural  matters,  sub- 
jecting the  task  force  to  the  regular 
rules  of  the  House.  Accordingly.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  be 
reasonable,  to  be  fair,  and  to  vote  for 
the  Michel  substitute. 

In  considering  this  issue  before  us  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  read  Newsweek's 
article  of  November  11.  1991,  entitled 
"Making  of  a  Myth."  copies  of  which 
are  on  the  House  Minority's  Committee 
desk,  and  which  concludes: 

*  *  *  Newsweek  has  found,  after  a  long  in- 
vestigation including  interviews  with  Gov't 
Officials  and  other   knowledgeable  sources 


around  the  world,  that  the  key  claims  of  the 
purported  eyewitnesses  and  accusers  simply 
do  not  hold  up.  What  the  evidence  does  show 
is  murky  history  of  a  conspiracy  theory  run 
wild. 

D  2010 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  senior  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  [Mr.  Leach]. 

Mr.  LEACH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  accepted 
the  assignment  to  serve  as  one  of  the 
minority  members  of  the  October  Sur- 
prise task  force  with  mixed  emotions. 

On  the  one  hand,  given  the  extraor- 
dinary and  even  unprecedented  charges 
leveled  against  current  and  former  pub- 
lic officials,  we  in  this  body  have  an  ob- 
ligation to  engage  in  a  fairminded 
search  for  the  truth. 

On  the  other  hand,  unless  this  inves- 
tigation proceeds  with  the  utmost  dili- 
gence, objectivity,  and  punctilious  re- 
gard for  process.  I  fear  that  we  may  in- 
advertently exacerbate — rather  than 
dispel— mounting  public  dismay  with 
Congress  and  our  political  institutions. 

Here  I  would  note  that  in  America 
process  is  our  most  important  product. 
When  procedure  and  comity  break 
down,  tragl-comedy  ensues.  As 
Reinhold  Niebuhr,  perhaps  the 
profoundest  religious  philosopher  of 
the  century,  once  observed,  the  temper 
and  integrity  with  which  the  political 
fight  is  waged  is  more  important  to  the 
health  of  our  society  than  the  outcome 
of  any  single  issue. 

In  this  context,  it  must  be  stressed 
that  the  purpose  of  this  investigation 
is  fundamentally  historical  rather  than 
prosecutorial. 

Its  scope  will  be  unique  in  that  the 
time  fra.me  and  actions  it  will  cover 
must  inevitably  involve  prominent  per- 
sonalities and  foreign  policies  in  ad- 
ministrations of  both  parties.  And 
therein  lies  the  danger  of  destructive 
partisan  rivalry:  If  the  enquiry  degen- 
erates into  a  mischievous  political 
fishing  expedition,  the  endeavor  will 
prove  a  mire  from  which  no  reputation 
emerges  unsullied. 

More  consequentially,  the  mere  es- 
tablishment of  an  investigatory 
enquiry  has  the  unfortunate  implica- 
tion of  lending  credibility  to  charges 
which  are  anything  but  consistent  and 
as  yet  unproven. 

Congressional  enquiries,  as  we  all  un- 
derstand, are  blunt  instruments.  Con- 
gress is  the  center  point  of  political  de- 
bate in  this  country;  it  is  the  arena 
where  public  policy  is  directed  through 
legislation;  yet  to  be  introspective,  our 
forte  is  not  historical  investigation,  al- 
though clearly  greater  attention  to 
historical  analysis  would  serve  us  well. 
The  enquiry  at  hand,  however, 
doesn't  appear  purely  motivated  pure 
historicism.  When  unhappy  events 
occur,  especially  when  there  are  par- 
tisan political  ramifications,  conspir- 
acy rationales  escalate. 

At  a  time  when  respect  for  public  of- 
ficials is  low,  when  the  economy  is  un- 


stable, when  the  future  is  uncertain, 
people  are  prone  to  give  credence  to 
conspiratorial  explanations  of  events. 

This  body  thus  has  a  particular  re- 
sponsibility to  take  great  caution  to 
ensure  that  truth,  not  political  advan- 
tage, is  sought,  and  that  if  wrongdoing 
is  found,  that  the  innocent  be  pro- 
tected from  charges  that  may  be  appli- 
cable to  any  that  may  be  guilty  of  mis- 
judgment  or  illegality. 

This  is  a  powerfully  important 
enquiry.  At  stake  is  nothing  less  than 
the  confidence  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  in  the  system  of  govern- 
ance established  by  our  Constitution. 

A  basic  tension  exists  in  American 
politics  between  the  activities  of 
searching  for  truth  and  trying  to  win 
elections.  Our  system  is  founded  on  the 
conviction  that  the  former  will  be  suc- 
cessful only  if  the  latter  is  done  fairly. 

If  in  the  upcoming  investigation  into 
the  so-called  October  Surprise,  the 
American  people  perceive  that  either 
party  is  willing  to  sacrifice  truth  in 
the  desire  to  win  partisan  political 
points,  the  Nation  will  be  ill  served. 

Any  manipulation  of  Congress'  inves- 
tigatory powers  to  corrupt  the  histori- 
cal record  could  precipitate  a  partisan 
political  victory  which  would  inevi- 
tably prove  Pyrrhic  for  the  Republic, 
undoing  rather  than  bolstering  respect 
for  the  constitutional  process. 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve 
the  right  to  close  on  this  side.  I  just 
have  one  speaker  remaining. 

Mr.  MCEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Louisi- 
ana [Mr.  Livingston]. 

Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
think  it  is  incredible  that  we  are  to 
hear  a  12-year-old  charge  based  on  the 
alleged  statements  of  liars,  frauds,  fel- 
ons, and  opportunists,  completely  fab- 
ricated allegations,  totally  debunked 
by  Newsweek  and  New  Republic  and  a 
host  of  other  investigative  committees, 
including  the  GAO.  Even  the  independ- 
ent counsel  which  has  wasted  $25  mil- 
lion of  our  money  over  the  last  5  years, 
could  not  find  anything  to  investigate 
in  this  thing,  and  still  the  Democrats 
go  forward. 

Mr.  Speaker,  they  say  no  to  a  public 
investigation  of  the  House  restaurant 
and  unpaid  bills.  They  say  no  to  the 
public  investigation  of  the  House  bank 
and  bounced  checks.  They  say  no  to  a 
public  investigation  of  cocaine  sales 
and  embezzlement  in  the  House  Post 
Office.  And  yet  they  say  OK  to  staff 
letters  to  judges  to  spring  criminals 
from  jail. 

Where  are  the  demands  for  the  review 
of  Jimmy  Carter's  role  in  the  October 
Surprise?  Where  are  the  demands  for 
an  investigation  of  the  Sandinista  sur- 
prise where  Members  of  Congress  irreg- 
ularly dealt  with  the  Communists  of 
Nicaragua?  Where  were  the  investiga- 
tions of  the  Kennedy  winning  margin 
in  Cook  County  in  1960,  or  of  Chappa- 
quiddick,  or  when  Lincoln  was  shot,  or 
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Elvis  was  sighted?  Where  are  all 
investigations? 

yet  we  go  forward  with  this  fab- 

on.   It  is  nothing  more   than  a 

card  for  election  posturing.  It  is 

trafresty.  and  it  is  a  bad  idea,  and  it 

\f  aste  of  taxpayers'  dollars. 

that  our  friends  will  vote  for 

^ichel  substitute,  and  on  flnal  pas- 

that  they  will  vote  against  this 

trav*ty.  I  know  this  investigation  will 

fprward    and    my    pleas    will    go 

but  I  feel  confident  at  the 

American  people  will  be  saying 

themselves:  "What  in  the  heck  was 

ill  about?" 

McEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
miniates  to   the  gentleman  from  Ne- 
[Mr.  Bereuter]. 

BEREUTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 

memper  of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 

Comi  [littee  chosen  to  participate  in  the 

called  October  Surprise  task  force 

the  House  is  apparently  about  to 

,  I  want  to  assure  my  colleagues 

this  Member  regards  the  allega- 

prompting  the  creation  of  this 

force  indeed  to  be  extraordinarily 

serio(is  and,  if  true,  a  fundamental  as- 

on  the  electoral  system  underpin- 

our  democracy.  That  is,  of  course. 

suggestion  that  the  charges  are 

or  correct,  for  many  independent 

apparently    unbiased    examiners 

found  these  serious  charges  to  be 

without  merit.  ' 

this  Member  hereby 
his  constituents,  the  House, 
he  American  people  that  he  will 
purst  e  and  report  the  truth,  wherever 
be  found. 
Ha^ng  given  these  assurances,  how- 
this  Member  aJso  would  warn 
the  pursuit  of  this  investigation 
well  be  as  dangerous  as  conduct- 
torchlight,  inch-by-inch  search  of 
explosives  factory.  With 
a  potentially  fractious  investiga- 
conducted  in  a  Presidential  elec- 
year,  it  is  particularly  unfortu- 
that  that  House  seems  unable  to 
proc4ed  under  a  broadly  supported,  bi- 
am  resolution  to  establish  proper 
scop^  and  timing  of  the  investigation, 
by  the  majority  limiting  the 
<  ppropriate  scope  of  the  investiga- 
regarding  the  arms-for-hostages 
allegations  and  its  insistence  on  an 
ended  timeframe  which  could  be 
man%>ulated  to  create  a  1992  October 
are  highly  unfortunate.  They 
in  the  way  of  a  bipartisan  and 
faith  initiation  of  this  investiga- 
Therefore.  the  Michel  substitute 
should  be  accepted. 
Bef  ond  this  lack  of  bipartisan  agree- 
on  timing  and  scope  in  the  pro- 
resolution,  as  a  member  of  the 
Permanent  Select  Committee  on 
with  some  familiarity 
the  subject  of  this  investigation, 
Member  fully  expects  that  we  will 
a  large  amount  of  directly  con- 
flict! ng  material  and  testimony  from 
numi  irous  sources  who  have  little,  un- 
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certain,  or  no  credibility.  In  some  cases 
these  shadowy  characters  in  the  arms- 
trade  and  pseudo-members  of  the  intel- 
ligence communities  are  known  liars. 
In  other  cases  the  very  murky  situa- 
tion in  the  Iranian  religious-political 
community  and  the  Byzantine  intrigue 
of  Middle  Eastern  politics  almost  cer- 
tainly means  that  the  truth  is  either 
not  determinable  or  events  or  state- 
ments are  subject  to  uncertain  or  to- 
tally opposite  interpretations.  Beyond 
that,  some  of  the  key  alleged  actors 
have  taken  their  testimony  to  the 
grave;  they  are  dead.  Despite  skilled 
and  unbiased  investigative  resources 
which  might  be  put  at  the  disposal  of 
the  task  force,  the  ultimate  truth  of 
what  happened  in  1980  almost  certainly 
will  not  be  conclusively  knowable. 
Some  critics  of  the  Reagan  campaign, 
the  Carter  administration,  and  the 
task  force  will  not  be  satisfied  unless 
the  task  force  can  conclusively  prove 
not  only  what  happened,  but  what 
didn't  happen.  This  Member  doubts 
whether  the  task  force  can  provide 
such  conclusive  proof. 

Members  must  consider  that  great 
temptations  will  exist  in  this  inves- 
tigative environment  for  partisan  ma- 
nipulation and  exploitation  of  every 
leaked  allegation,  half-truth,  or  bald- 
faced  lie  from  those  giving  testimony. 
It  will  be  a  veritable  feast  for  the  rap- 
idly expanding  number  and  variety  of 
conspiracy  theorists  whose  fanciful 
tales  undermine  the  very  credibility  of 
our  political  system  and  the  American 
consensus.  It  will  tempt  the  self- 
launched  congrressional  and  party  staff- 
er or  elected  or  appointed  official  to 
exploit  the  unsubstantiated  products  of 
the  investigation  for  political  reasons 
or  for  self-aggrandizement.  It's  quite 
possible  that  the  spreading  of  the  exist- 
ing allegations  will  damage  relations 
between  the  Israeli  and  American  peo- 
ple, the  Arab-Israeli  peace  talks,  and 
the  reputation  of  the  United  States  in 
the  Middle  Elast  and  elsewhere.  It  could 
encourage  the  further  taking  of  hos- 
tages to  manipulate  American  elec- 
tions or  to  enhance  the  prospects  of 
arms  sales. 

Keep  this  in  mind,  too,  colleagues, 
the  improper  use  of  this  investigative 
process,  the  manipulation  of  any  find- 
ings or  their  timing,  and  the  leaking  of 
premature  or  inconclusive  information 
will  further  damage  the  reputation  of 
this  Congress.  It  will  damage  this  Con- 
gress and  the  American  system  of  Gov- 
ernment which  is  so  visible  to  the 
world  through  our  deliberations  in  this 
House  Chamber. 

However,  now  that  the  House  has 
reached  this  point,  with  visibility  and 
limited,  but  sufficient,  credibility 
given  to  these  allegations  of  fundamen- 
tal impact  on  the  American  govern- 
mental system,  we  now  have  no  choice 
but  to  proceed.  In  light  of  the  potential 
abuses  and  damage  that  could  be 
caused  by  this  investigation.  Members 
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and  staff  of  both  the  Senate  and  the 
House,  our  political  leaders  and  can- 
didates, and  the  news  media  have  a 
very  heavy  responsibility  to  assure 
that  the  investigative  process  and  its 
results  are  not  abused  for  partisan  or 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  first  lady 
of  the  State  of  Maine  [Ms.  Snowe]. 

Ms.  SNOWE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  House  Resolution  258,  and 
in  support  of  the  Michel  substitute.  My 
interest  in  this  resolution  is  more  than 
passing — I  will  be  a  member  of  the  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee  task  force  in- 
vestigating this  matter,  so  I  have  a  de- 
sire to  see  that  it  is  done  right. 

Frankly.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  member 
of  this  task  force,  I  am  concerned 
about  the  political  appearance  that 
this  resolution  creates.  This  task  force 
will  be  charged  with  investigating  a 
very  serious  matter.  It  should  be  above 
even  the  appearance  of  partisanship. 
That  is  a  reasonable  principle  to  em- 
brace. 

My  opposition  to  this  resolution  is 
not  grounded  in  a  belief  that  nothing 
should  be  looked  at — rather,  I  believe 
that  if  we  are  to  go  forward  everything 
should  be  looked  at.  In  this  instance, 
half  an  investigation  is  not  better  than 
no  investigation  at  all. 

I  am  of  course  referring  to  the  resolu- 
tion's exclusion  of  the  activities  of  the 
Carter  administration.  There  is  consid- 
erable evidence  that  the  Carter  admin- 
istration was  indeed  taking  covert  ac- 
tions and  back  channel  activities  to 
free  the  hostages  before  the  election. 
That  is  worth  exploring.  Investigating 
the  Reagan  campaign  solely,  without 
specifically  including  the  Carter  ad- 
ministration, severely  limits  the  abil- 
ity of  the  task  force  to  fully  inves- 
tigate the  allegations. 

I  am  not  suggesting  illegality  per  se, 
but  rather  that  a  pattern  of  activities 
by  the  Carter  administration  could 
shed  light  on  the  motivations  of  the 
Reagan  campaign  and  of  the  Iranians. 
For  example,  how  can  the  allegation 
that  Reagan  campaign  officials  offered 
to  sell  arms  to  the  Iranians  be  fully 
and  properly  examined  without  also  ex- 
amining the  substance  of  a  competing 
offer  from  the  Carter  administration? 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  we  really  want 
to  get  to  the  bottom  of  this  we  would 
encourage  a  study  that  encompasses  all 
of  the  factors.  Investigating  these  alle- 
gations without  exploring  the  Carter 
actions  is  like  holding  a  trial  with  an 
essential  part  of  the  evidence  fenced  off 
from  consideration. 

Exclusion  of  the  Carter  efforts  from 
this  investigation  leads  one  dan- 
gerously close  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  proponents  of  this  resolution  have 
prejudged  its  results.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
is  no  way  to  conduct  an  impartial  in- 
quiry. 

If  we  are  going  to  take  time  to  inves- 
tigate this  matter,  and  spend  millions 


of  tax  dollars  to  do  it  as  the  resolution 
intends,  isn't  it  simple  fairness  to  the 
American  people  to  see  that  we  do  a 
thorough  job?  Only  the  Michel  sub- 
stitute provides  this  fairness  by  explic- 
itly including  the  Carter  activities 
within  t\e  scope  of  the  task  force. 

I  am  also  troubled  by  the  majority's 
reluctance  to  put  an  end  date  to  this 
investigation.  By  stretching  the  inves- 
tigation out  ad  infinitum,  it  could  po- 
tentially drag  on  into  the  thick  of  the 
presidential  campaign. 

If  Members  are  determined,  as  I  am. 
that  this  investigation  not  become  po- 
litically tainted— or  more  politically 
tainted— they  need  to  vote  for  a  dead- 
line. 

The  Michel  substitute  has  a  6-month 
deadline.  However,  it  provides  that  if 
at  the  end  of  6  months  the  House  deter- 
mines that  more  time  is  needed,  it  may 
approve  a  longer  investigation.  What 
could  be  more  fair  than  that? 

A  vote  against  a  deadline  is  a  vote  to 
immerse  the  investigation  in  the  1992 
campaign.  As  a  member  of  the  task 
force,  I  don't  want  my  work  sullied  by 
political  entanglements.  It  will  be 
without  a  deadline. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  prepared  to  be  a 
part  of  an  investigation  of  these  very 
serious  allegations.  But  I  want  the  in- 
vestigation to  be  objective  and  as  non- 
political  as  possible.  The  American 
people  have  had  enough  of  partisan- 
ship. They  deserve  to  have  this  inves- 
tigation conducted  fairly,  thoroughly, 
and  without  the  taint  of  partisanship. 
The  best  way  to  achieve  that  is  to  vote 
for  the  Michel  substitute. 

D  2020 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Barrett]. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hear  the  American 
people  calling  for  economic  growth,  af- 
fordable health  care  and  assistance  for 
the  unemployed.  But  I  don't  hear  them 
asking  us  to  spend  their  money  to  in- 
vestigate the  October  Surprise  theory. 

CBO  estimates  this  investigation 
could  cost  $1.2  to  $2.5  million.  I  ask  my 
colleagues,  how  can  you  justify  this  ex- 
pense when  there's  a  long  list  of  more 
pressing  concerns  to  be  addressed? 

I'm  deeply  concerned  that  this  meas- 
ure lacks  any  type  of  spending  limit,  or 
budget.  Expenses  will  require  only  the 
approval  of  the  Chair  of  the  House  Ad- 
ministration Committee.  With  all  due 
respect  to  my  chairman,  this  isn't  a 
fair  process  for  dealing  with  such  a  par- 
tisan issue. 

Granted,  it  would  be  nice  to  dispel 
these  conspiracy  rumors,  but  let's  face 
it,  we  don't  have  the  time  or  money  to 
waste,  let  alone  enough  evidence  to 
warrant  an  investigation.  Under  House 
Resolution  258.  I  urge  support  for  the 
Michel  substitute. 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Goss]. 


Mr.  GOSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  rather  be  here 
tonight  to  discuss  ways  to  get  the 
economy  moving  again,  or  how  to  ad- 
dress our  health  care  crisis,  or  any  of 
the  number  of  other  issues  our  con- 
stituents are  telling  us  should  be  con- 
gressional priorities. 

Not  surprisingly,  the  so-called  Octo- 
ber Surprise  investigation  didn't  come 
up  once  in  my  recent  town  hall  meet- 
ings, and  I  imagine  that  the  topic 
wasn't  raised  much  in  similar  meetings 
across  the  country.  The  notion  of  au- 
thorizing unlimited  funds  for  an  un- 
specified time  period  for  Congress  to 
investigate  an  unsubstantiated  con- 
spiracy theory  is  understandably  ab- 
sent from  the  priority  lists  of  people 
who  look  to  Congress  to  take  action  on 
their  concerns. 

Nonetheless,  one  of  our  first  actions 
this  session  will  be  to  do  just  that:  To 
authorize  the  spending  of  hundreds  of 
thousands— maybe  millions— of  tax- 
payer dollars  on  a  politically  moti- 
vated search  for  shadows. 

I  don't  mean  to  make  light  of  this  in- 
vestigation. Certainly,  the  accusations 
are  very  serious,  and  if  there  is  some- 
thing to  be  found,  we  should  take  an 
orderly,  bipartisan  look  at  them.  Under 
the  capable  leadership  of  Chairman 
Hamilton  and  Mr.  Hyde.  I  am  con- 
fident that  this  task  force  will  do  its 
job  and  do  it  well.  But  at  what  cost? 

It  was  just  over  a  week  ago  that  the 
President  challenged  this  body  to  put 
politics  aside  and  focus  on  the  needs  of 
the  country.  Even  if  you  choose  not  to 
listen  to  the  President,  listen  to  what 
the  American  people  are  telling  us. 
what  your  constituents  are  telling  you. 
If  they're  like  southwest  Floridians, 
they  think  our  efforts  and  our  dollars 
are  better  used  elsewhere. 

In  the  end,  a  vote  will  be  taken,  the 
resolution  will  pass  and  the  investiga- 
tion will  begin.  The  other  members  of 
the  task  force  and  I  will  examine  the 
evidence  objectively  and  with  open 
minds,  and  report  back  our  findings. 
But  with  every  passing  day.  I  fear  we'll 
be  reinforcing  the  American  people's 
perception  that  Congress  is  an  out-of- 
touch  institution,  more  interested  in 
scoring  political  points  than  solving 
the  immediate  and  urgent  problems 
facing  its  citizens.  If  we  are  slipping 
into  fantasyland  up  here  on  the  Hill, 
shouldn't  we  be  going  on  a  treasure 
hunt  for  jobs  for  Americans  rather 
than  an  endless  witch  hunt  for  political 
ghosts? 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  Hunter]. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I  just  want 
to  follow  on  my  colleague's  comments 
to  the  effect  that  this  basically  rep- 
resents what  is  wrong  with  Congress 
today.  We  have  a  situation  where  long 
unemployment    lines    are    developing. 


people  are  worrying  about  the  econ- 
omy. My  colleagues  are  putting  out  lit- 
erally thousands,  millions  of  question- 
naires to  the  American  people  asking 
them  what  priorities  they  want  us  to 
work  on  in  1992.  I  would  bet  that  work- 
ing on  the  October  Surprise  does  not 
even  show  up  in  the  top  100. 

I  think  that  fairly  represents  the  fact 
that  we  have  ceased  to  be  a  House  of 
Representatives.  We  are  not  concerned 
about  the  people,  at  least  the  leader- 
ship of  this  House  is  not  concerned 
about  the  people  and  their  priorities. 
In  these  very  difficult  times,  what  they 
are  worried  about  is  beating  up  on  the 
guy  who  whipped  them  in  two  elec- 
tions, an  80-year-old  man  named  Ron- 
ald Reagan.  I  look  at  the  two  state- 
ments, statements  by  Newsweek  and 
the  New  Republic,  with  regard  to  the 
statements  and  the  allegations  upon 
which  the  October  Surprise  is  based. 
These  two  publications,  which  cer- 
tainly are  not  conservative  publica- 
tions, state,  and  I  am  quoting  News- 
week, "Newsweek  has  found  that  after . 
a  long  investigation,  including  inter- 
views with  government  officials  and 
other  knowledgeable  sources  around 
the  world,  that  the  key  claims  of  the 
purported  witnesses  and  accusers  sim- 
ply do  not  hold  up." 

It  is  too  bad  that  the  same  publica- 
tion would  not  make  the  same  state- 
ment about  the  facts  that  have  come 
up  with  respect  to  the  sale  of  cocaine 
across  the  counter  at  the  post  office  of 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

I  look  at  the  New  Republic  state- 
ment. They  are  saying  about  the  Octo- 
ber Surprise,  "The  truth  is  the  conspir- 
acy as  currently  postulated  is  a  total 
fabrication."  It  is  too  bad  we  cannot 
get  anybody  to  say  that  about  the  ex- 
perience with  the  House  bank  or  the 
House  restaurant  or  fixed  tickets. 

I  think  if  you  asked  the  American 
people  which  they  would  rather  inves- 
tigate, the  October  Surprise  or  the 
stewardship  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, there  would  be  no  contest. 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  Roth]. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
McEwEN]  for  yielding  and  compliment 
him  for  the  excellent  job  that  he  and 
the  other  Members  have  been  doing 
here  today. 

To  answer  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia, I  would  say  the  American  peo- 
ple are  upset  with  Congress,  yes.  that 
after  38  consecutive  years  where  every 
Speaker,  every  chairman,  every  sub- 
committee chairman  has  been  Demo- 
crat, you  can  expect  legislation  like 
this. 

Why  are  the  Democrats  pushing  this 
boondoggle?  I  do  not  think  it  is  the 
Democrats,  I  think  it  is  liberals.  I 
know  Democrats.  Democrats  are  de- 
cent people.  They  stand  up  for  what  is 
best  for  this  country.  But  liberals?  The 
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Uben  Is  will  take  2  billion  taxpayer 
dollajs  and  engage  in  this  wild  goose 
This  investigation  of  unsubstan- 
tiated rumors  will  be  the  Salem  witch 
trials  all  over  again.  Why? 

Whi  it  is  the  evidence?  After  10  years 
of  ruyior  mongering,  who  are  their  big 
They  have  got  two.  One  is  an 
American  who  says  he  is  a  spy  or  has 
a    spy    for    the    United    States, 
Italy,  and  Israel,  but  he  has 
otally  dismissed  as  unreliable, 
other  is  a  man  who  says  that  he 
a  spy  for  Israel  and  has  sur- 
after  landing  in  prison  for  traf- 
ficki4g  in  military  goods.  The  press, 
we  but  the  press,  has  said  this 
totally  unreliable. 
Thdn  we  have  the  two  crazy  Iranian 
broth  in  accused  of  smuggling  and  in- 
volv^  in  con  games.  The  press  says  in- 
in  con  games.  This  whole  thing 
hing  but  a  con  game.  These  are 
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favorite,  October  Surprise  is  al- 
being  quoted  here  today,  do  you 
who   they   are   quoting?   Abbie 
Hoffman.  Yes,  the  former  student  radi- 
wrote  an  article  for  Playboy  is 
liberals     unimpeachable     source. 
Sick  cites  Abbie  Hoffman  as  a  se- 
source!  Come  on.  Abbie  Hoffman? 
liberal  evidence  comes  under 
treading  of  that  "barnyard  stuff." 
what  we  call  it  in  Wisconsin, 
have  a  group  of  liberals  here  who 
salivating  at  the  chance  of  taking 
dollars     and     transforming 
weirdos,  wackos,  and  nut  cases 
iritnesses  with  taxpayer  dollars,  $2 
This    Congress    ought    to    be 
ashaJied  of  themselves,  at  8:30  at  night 
talkipg  about  these  weirdos.  Who   is 
to   be    the    chief   investigator? 
Gera|do  Rivera? 

D  2030 
Letfs  debate  the  serious  problems 
confi  jnting  our  country  tonight.  This 
coun  ry,  this  economy  needs  a  shot  in 
the  I  rm.  We  should  be  taking  care  of 
legis]  ation,  dealing  with  the  economy 
•roblems  of  families  and  seniors, 
vote  on  the  notch  issues  for  a 
chani^e  and  get  to  some  real  substan- 
Bsues.  Let's  start  addressing  the 
agenda.  Let's  start  doing  our 
Nati(Jn's  business. 

PARLIAMENTARY  INQUIRY 

SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

SPEAKER    pro    tempore    (Mr. 
.  The  gentleman  will  state  it. 
SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  in- 
to offer  a  substitute  as  the  des- 
of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
Michel].  I  just  wanted  to  make 
we  were  not  going  to  be  precluded 
f^om  {doing  that. 

DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is 
he  first  part  we  are  talking  about. 
SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the 
gentlfeman  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Derf  tCK]  getting  ready  to  summarize? 

Mr    DERRICK.    Mr.    Speaker.    I   am 
prepi  red  to  close  the  general  debate. 


Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  cannot 
let  3M!  minutes  go  by  when  they  have  16 
minutes,  so  I  yield  the  balance  of  my 
time  to  myself. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let's  just  recap  where 
we  stand.  We  started  out  with  a  par- 
tisan day  and  we  are  ending  up  the 
same  way.  Why  do  they  want  this  hear- 
ing? Why  can  they  not  use  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs  and  the  57  other 
committees  that  they  chair?  Because 
they  want  to  have  a  particular  plat- 
form in  an  election  year  in  which  they 
can  call  of  these  weirdos  and,  what  are 
they  called,  you  can  use  the  terms  that 
you  want  to  use,  documented  frauds 
and  imposters. 

One  of  the  fellows  said  that  he  turned 
down  the  job  as  the  head  of  the  secret 
service  for  Israel,  the  Mossad.  He  was 
too  busy.  He  is  the  one  that  saw  George 
Bush  on  the  tarmac  over  there  during 
the  campaign,  over  in  Europe  some- 
place. When  they  brought  him  the  doc- 
uments and  showed  that  George  Bush 
was  at  these  other  places,  then  he 
changed  the  city,  then  he  changed  the 
date,  and,  after  four  tries,  he  finally 
came  up  with  it. 

The  General  Accounting  Office  has 
already  gone  through  this.  The  General 
Accounting  Office  came  up  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  testified  that  they 
had  interviewed  as  many  people  as  pos- 
sible, checked  all  these  things  out. 
They  said  where  they  landed  so  they 
would  not  see  the  pilot.  The  pilot  said 
he  never  landed  in  those  places  in  his 
life.  They  said  what  was  the  weather 
like,  and  they  went  out  and  checked 
the  weather,  and  found  out  it  was  com- 
pletely wrong.  They  checked  the  tail 
numbers  of  the  planes  they  used.  In 
fact,  we  asked  the  question  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  as  to  anything  that 
they  ever  said  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, did  any  of  it  turn  out  to 
be  true? 

They  said,  "Congressmen,  every  sin- 
gle thing  they  said  proved  to  be 
wrong." 

Now,  we  have  investigated  under  the 
General  Accounting  Office,  under  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration, 
under  Iran-Contra.  We  have  done  it  all. 

The  purpose  of  this  is  not  for  an  in- 
vestigation. We  do  not  want  to  get  to 
the  facts. 

When  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Hamilton]  said  that  he  was  going 
to  look  at  the  facts,  they  went  back 
and  excised  it  so  you  cannot  look  at 
any  Democrats.  You  can  only  look  at 
Republican  candidates  for  office  in 
1980. 

That  is  what  this  House  has  stooped 
to.  That  is  what  this  Congress,  domi- 
nated lock,  stock,  and  barrel,  from  the 
person  that  sells  the  postage  stamps, 
to  the  person  that  runs  the  bank,  to 
the  person  that  runs  the  police  force, 
they  are  solid  Democrats.  Republicans 
are  not  allowed  to  have  any  under- 
standing as  to  what  is  going  on.  They 
do  it  behind  our  back. 
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It  is  only  through  slipshod  incom- 
petence that  we  ever  find  out  what 
they  are  doing  in  the  first  place.  And 
now  that  it  is  all  out  in  the  open  and 
all  of  these  reports  have  been  exposed, 
they  want  to  reach  into  the  till,  take 
another  $2  million,  at  least,  maybe 
even  more  than  that,  unlimited  fund- 
ing, unlimited  time,  and  set  up  a  plat- 
form to  bring  all  of  these  weirdos  in  to 
testify  as  to  when  you  saw  George  Bush 
and  when  you  saw  Ronald  Reagan  and 
where  was  he  standing  and  what  deal 
was  he  cutting,  and  you  and  I  know 
that  this  is  absolutely  reprehensible  to 
the  political  process. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  McEWEN.  I  am  pleased  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  [Mr.  McEWEN]  saying 
that  the  economy,  that  health  care, 
that  the  environment,  that  crime,  that 
jobs,  are  more  important  than  what 
happened  in  1980  in  the  Reagan-Carter 
campaign?  Is  that  what  the  gentleman 
is  telling  us? 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  reclaim- 
ing my  time,  that  is  the  value  system 
that  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Hyde]  and  the  American  people  hold. 
But  the  people  who  have  run  this  Con- 
gress throughout  my  entire  lifetime 
and  for  58  of  the  last  62  years  are  far 
more  interested  in  power  than  they  are 
in  the  prospects  of  the  future  of  the 
American  taxpayer. 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I 
inquire  how  much  time  I  have  remain- 
ing. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  South  Carolina  has  16 
minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  has  the 
minority  used  all  their  time? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
McEWEN]  has  expired. 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
16  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hamilton]. 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  of  course  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  the  resolution.  I  think  I  under- 
stand some  of  the  deep  feelings  that 
have  been  expressed  here  this  after- 
noon and  this  evening.  I  would  like  to 
try  to  put  into  some  context  my  feel- 
ings about  this  investigation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  obviously  the  threshold 
question  is  why  we  have  an  investiga- 
tion? There  are  three  reasons. 

The  first  of  those  reasons  is  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  time.  The  second  is 
the  seriousness  of  the  allegations.  The 
third  is  the  evidence. 

Let  us  start  with  the  first  one.  that 
is.  the  circumstances  of  1980  and  1981. 
Surely  anybody  would  have  to  say  that 
these  circumstances  were  unusual  and 
extraordinary.  American  hostages  were 
released  within  minutes  after  Ronald 
Reagan  was  sworn  in  as  President  of 
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the  United  States.  Significant  quan- 
tities of  arms  are  alleged  to  have  begun 
to  flow  very  shortly  thereafter. 

When  asked  about  the  report  of  these 
arms  transfers,  former  Reagan  admin- 
istration officials  say  they  cannot  re- 
call any  such  transfers,  and  they  have 
offered  conflicting  accounts  of  their  or- 
igin and  purpose.  These  circumstances 
are  just  extraordinary.  That  is  reason 
No.  1. 

Reason  No.  2,  I  think,  does  not  need 
elaboration.  These  allegations  are  ex- 
tremely serious.  Successful  or  not.  any 
effort  by  representatives  of  the  Reagan 
campaign  to  influence  the  outcome  of 
the  1980  election,  to  delay  the  release 
of  the  hostages,  all  of  us  would  surely 
agree  if  those  allegations  are  true,  then 
they  represent  a  grave  and  dangerous 
abuse  of  constitutional  process  and  a 
profound  injustice. 

Sure,  we  have  other  issues  that  are 
important  on  the  agenda  today.  But 
protecting  the  constitutional  processes 
of  the  United  States  has  to  be  ranked 
as  a  major  priority. 

Now,  these  allegations  are  suffi- 
ciently alarming  that  former  President 
Carter  has  called  for  an  investigation. 
President  Bush  has  said  that  he  would 
like  to  see  this  matter  put  to  rest. 
President  Reagan  has  said  that  we 
should  do  all  we  can  to  clear  the  air. 
Fourteen  of  the  former  hostages,  and  I 
would  urge  Members  to  read  their  let- 
ter, have  urged  a  formal  congressional 
Inquiry. 

Let  me  say  that  I  genuinely  hope 
that  these  allegations  can  be  disproven 
conclusively.  I  have  yet  to  see  any  con- 
clusive evidence  of  wrongdoing.  But 
neither  have  I  seen  all  of  the  evidence 
or  heard  from  all  who  claim  to  have 
witnessed  or  participated  in  these 
events. 

If  these  allegations  can  be  proven 
false,  they  will  be  put  to  rest,  and  the 
stains  on  the  reputations  of  many  pub- 
lic servants  who  have  been  implicated 
will  be  removed. 

If  the  allegations  are  proven  true, 
corrective  steps  will  need  to  be  taken. 
If  the  allegations  are  true,  we  would  do 
a  disservice  to  the  country  if  we  failed 
to  pursue  an  inquiry. 

If  the  allegations  are  false,  we  would 
do  a  disservice  to  those  who  have  been 
accused  of  misconduct  if  we  fail  to  go 
forward. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not  see  how  one 
can  get  to  the  bottom  of  these  matters 
unless  one  has  a  formal  investigation 
by  an  official  party  with  subpoena 
power,  able  to  take  statements  under 
oath  and  to  obtain  secure  access  to  in- 
formation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  how  does  one  get  to  the 
bottom  of  this  unless  one  has  that  kind 
of  official  power?  Even  these  investiga- 
tory tools  may  not  get  us  to  the  truth. 
But  without  them,  the  chances  of 
learning  the  truth  and  ending  the  con- 
troversy are  slim. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  other  point  Is  the 
evidence.    I   have   heard   many   state- 


ments deriding  the  evidence,  and  I  have 
to  acknowledge  that  one  has  to  ap- 
proach this  evidence  with  a  lot  of  skep- 
ticism. 
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Let  me  briefly,  very  briefly,  try  to 
summarize  some  of  that  evidence. 

It  is  widely  agreed  that  the  Reagan 
campaign  officials  were  deeply  con- 
cerned about  the  possible  political  im- 
pact of  a  release  of  the  American  hos- 
tages. Mr.  Allen,  Mr.  Deaver  have  both 
said  that. 

Jamshid  Hashemi  gave  a  detailed  ac- 
count of  a  series  of  meetings  he  claims 
took  place  in  Madrid  in  1980,  between 
Iranian  Government  representatives 
and  Reagan  campaign  director  William 
Casey.  Five  other  sources  independ- 
ently claim  knowledge  of  meetings  in- 
volving Casey  and  Iranians  in  Madrid 
in  July,  and  corroborate  much  of  what 
Hashemi's  characterization  of  the  con- 
tent of  those  meetings  was. 

Several  sources  report  a  series  of 
meetings  among  William  Casey,  Ira- 
nian officials,  and  Israeli  officials  that 
took  place  in  Paris  over  a  weekend  in 
October  1980. 

I  will  name  names:  Hushang  Lavi,  an 
Iranian  arms  dealer;  Oswald  Lewinter, 
a  man  who  claims  to  have  worked  for 
United  States  intelligence  officers;  two 
men  with  access  to  French  intel- 
ligence; a  French  lawyer;  Arif  Durrani, 
a  Pakistani  arms  dealer;  William 
Herrmann,  an  American  CIA  contrac- 
tor; an  Arab  diplomat,  and  there  are 
other  indications  of  evidence. 

Let  me  repeat  again,  this  is  some  of 
the  evidence  suggesting  that  a  deal  was 
arranged.  That  evidence  surely  should 
be  treated  with  skepticism,  and  the 
credibility  of  several  key  sources  is 
questionable.  And  those  sources  need 
to  be  regarded  with  caution. 

Similarly,  several  individuals  who 
have  disputed  some  of  these  allegations 
also  appear  to  have  been  mistaken  or 
incorrect  in  their  recollections. 

Now.  the  magazine  reports  that  have 
been  referred  to  so  often  have  chal- 
lenged the  October  Surprise  allegations 
and  evidence.  In  my  view,  the  fact  that 
these  magazines  reached  plausible  but 
entirely  different  conclusions,  for  ex- 
ample, from  Mr.  Sick's  book,  only  un- 
derscores the  need  for  a  formal  inves- 
tigation. And  may  I  point  out  to  my 
colleagues  that  none  of  those  journal- 
ists had  the  subpoena  power,  none  of 
them  so  far  as  I  know  was  able  even  to 
interview  Mr.  Hashemi.  They  simply 
were  not  able  to  contact  a  lot  of  the 
sources,  not  because  they  did  not  try 
but  because  they  did  not  have  the  in- 
vestigatory power. 

I  think  we  know  enough  about  these 
charges  to  identify  the  lines  of  inquiry, 
and  I  understand  that  some  of  my  col- 
leagues are  saying  tonight  that  it  is  a 
waste  of  time  pursuing  this  inquiry 
when  there  are  so  many  urgent  issues 
before  us.  And  I  agree,  of  course,  that 


the  Congress  must  make  the  important 
issues  of  the  day  its  top  priority. 

But  I  also  think  we  have  the  ability 
in  this  institution  and  the  responsibil- 
ity to  focus  on  several  important  issues 
at  one  time. 

Let  me  say  a  word  about  the  inves- 
tigation as  I  see  it  developing.  The 
task  force  will  make  every  effort  to  co- 
ordinate with  the  Senate.  As  best  I  can 
judge,  the  investigation  will  proceed  in 
two  stages.  First,  we  will  examine  the 
pai)er  trail  associated  with  these  alle- 
gations. This  will  involve  locating  and 
reviewing  a  substantial  existing  body 
of  evidence  relating  to  these  allega- 
tions. During  this  stage  the  task  force 
will  take  a  lot  of  depositions. 

Once  that  stage  of  inquiry  is  com- 
pleted, the  task  force  will  then  decide 
whether  or  not  public  hearings  are  war- 
ranted. The  inquiry  will  be  structured 
so  that  it  can  be  altered  or  stopped  at 
any  point,  if  the  facts  demand. 

The  task  force's  primary  objective 
will  be  to  determine  what,  if  anything, 
happened  in  1980. 

I  understand  my  IWends  on  the  mi- 
nority side  have  some  real  concerns. 
One  of  those  concerns,  as  they  have  ex- 
pressed repeatedly,  is  the  scope  of  the 
investigation.  Let  me  make  several 
comments  with  respect  to  that. 

First,  this  inquiry  is  prompted  by 
significant  evidence,  certainly  not  con- 
clusive, concerning  allegations  of  mis- 
conduct by  the  Reagan  campaign  team 
in  1980.  The  resolution  authorizes  an 
investigation  of  those  allegations.  I 
beard  claims  about  Carter  administra- 
tion policy  during  the  hostage  crisis, 
but  I  have  not  heard  allegations  of  mis- 
conduct or  illegality  of  the  Carter  ad- 
ministration. 

The  point  I  want  to  make  is  that  the 
allegations  of  wrongdoing  relate  to  the 
Reagan  campaign  team.  The  allega- 
tions do  not  relate,  so  far  as  I  know,  to 
the  illegality  or  the  misconduct  of  the 
Carter  administration. 

The  second  jwint,  may  I  say  to  my 
friends  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle,  is 
this,  that  Members  of  Congress  cannot 
be  denied  and  should  not  be  denied  the 
opportunity  to  raise  issues  they  believe 
relevant  to  a  matter  before  them.  The 
policies  in  place  when  the  alleged 
events  of  1980  are  said  to  have  occurred 
are  relevant  to  this  Inquiry. 

Members  of  the  task  force  would  cer- 
tainly be  able  to  raise  any  questions  or 
issues  whose  relevance  to  the  task 
force  mandate  can  reasonably  be  dem- 
onstrated. 

Now.  about  the  duration  of  the  inves- 
tigation. My  friends  on  the  minority 
side  want  to  limit  the  investigation  to 
a  set  time,  six  months.  May  I  say  to 
my  colleagues  that  I  really  do  have  a 
lot  of  sympathy  with  that  demand,  but 
certainly  they  can  understand  that 
when  we  are  investigating,  we  do  not 
know  how  that  investigation  will  go. 
We  are  going  to  have  to  begin  by  seek- 
ing security  clearances  for  some  of  our 
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peopl  i.  That  is  a  process  that  took 
mont  IS  during  the  Iran-Contra  inves- 
tlgat:  on.  We  do  not  control  that.  The 
execi  tive  branch  controls  it,  and  if 
ranted  to  delay  for  3  or  4  months, 
am  not  making  the  accusation 
;hey  do,  but  if  they  wanted  to,  it 
hold  us  up. 

,  evidence  concerning  these  al- 
ons    is    likely    to    be    scattered 
arouijd  the  world,  and  it  is  going  to 
ime  to  locate  them.  And  next,  we 
to  have  to  deal  with  a  num- 
foreign  governments.  And  when 
with  foreign  governments,  we 
DO  deal  with  the  protocol  of  those 
and    go    through    their 
And  we   cannot   force   that 
or  speed  that  process, 
hope  my  friends  understand  that 
time  limit  is  finite  because  It  re- 
to  the  102d  Congress,  but  I  do  be- 
that  imposing  a  time  limit  would 
be  quite  unwise.  We  plan  to  go 
the  facts  lead  us.   We  do   not 
the  facts.  We  do  not  know  how 
time  will  be  needed  to  get  there, 
is  to  no  one's  advantage  to  trade 
for  thoroughness, 
me  conclude  with  a  few  personal 
obserl^ations.   I  want  to   do   the  very 
best  I  can  to  make  this  investigation 
professional  and  fair.  I  in- 
0  conduct  this  investigation  in  as 
isan  a  manner  as  possible.  I  have 
workfd  frequently  with  the  gentleman 
Illinois   [Mr.   HYDE],    your   task 
leader.  He  is  an  able  and  honor- 
[nan  in  this  institution,  and  he 
will  work  hard  together,  I  am 
to  carry  this  investigation 
pj-operly. 

not  try  to  blindside  Members  or 
them  an  opportunity  for  fair 
•easonable  access  to  the  docu- 
and  to  the  witnesses, 
filankly  do  not  understand  the  in- 
tensi  y  of  some  of  the  opposition  to 
lask  force.  If  Members  are  con- 
that  the  alleged  events  of  1980 
occur,  what  then  do  they  have 
from  a  formal  inquiry?  Do  they 
the  advantages  of  our  country 
puttihg  to  rest  these  concerns  and  sus- 
plcio:  IS?  Would  we  not  all  be  better  off 
ous  and  thorough  effort  is  made 
out  what  did  and  what  did  not 
happ4n  in  1980?  Why  let  these  allega- 
continue  to  undermine  public 
in  our  Government  and  the  rep- 
utatit>ns  of  so  many  individuals? 

own  view  is  it  would  be  better  for 
try  to  find  out  what  we  can  with 
pecial  investigation  and  with  the 
that  are  available  to  us. 
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I  V  aderstand  that  some  say  that  a 
Rous  !  investigation  is  bound  to  be  par- 
tisan and  unfair.  I  cannot  see  how  any 
polit  cal  party  or  any  elected  official, 
least  of  all  those  of  us  on  the  task 
force  could  benefit  from  an  investiga- 
tion ;hat  is  perceived  to  be  partisan  or 
slopi  f  or  less  than  thorough.  I  know 


that  a  perfect  investigation  is  not  pos- 
sible, but  a  flawed  investigation  would 
damage  the  reputations  of  those  who 
conducted  it  and  reflect  unfavorably  on 
this  House. 

Finally,  let  me  say  that  I  will  do  my 
best  to  see  that  this  inquiry  is  carried 
out  with  a  small  staff  and  a  modest 
budget.  We  will  hire  outside  legal  coun- 
sel and  investigators  as  needed,  but  we 
will  rely  as  much  as  possible  on  cur- 
rent congressional  staff  and  other  staff 
that  can  be  seconded.  We  recognize  the 
need  to  keep  the  cost  of  the  inquiry  as 
low  as  possible  while  proceeding  expe- 
ditiously. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
this  resolution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  for  the 
Record  the  memorandum  of  general 
counsel  Steven  R.  Ross  and  deputy  gen- 
eral counsel  Charles  Tiefer  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  authority  for  a  chairman  to 
initiate  a  committee  inquiry. 

The  document  referred  to  follows: 
Memorandum 
From:  Steven  R.   Ross,  General  Counsel  to 
the   Clerk,   and   Charles  Tiefer.   Deputy 
General  Counsel  to  the  Clerk. 
Subject:  Authority  for  Chairman  to  Initiate 
Committee  Inquiries 

We  have  been  asked  whether  a  House  Com- 
mittee Chairman  has  authority  to  initiate  a 
committee  Investigation  involving  certain 
steps,  such  as  writing  letters,  without  a  com- 
mittee vote.  As  described  below,  the  courts 
have  found  such  a  procedure  entirely  appro- 
priate. Many  investigative  actions,  like 
scheduling  hearings,  sending  letters  relating 
to  an  investigation,  or  asking  staff  to  look 
into  a  matter,  are  among  the  actions  by 
which  a  chairman  appropriately  provides  for 
information  to  come  to  a  committee.  These 
are  legally  quite  distinct  from  using  the  sub- 
poena power  for  compulsory  provision  of  in- 
formation, and  it  is  only  the  subpoena  power 
which  requires  the  more  formal  committee 
authorization  steps  addressed  in  House  Rule 
Xl(2)  (m). 

DISCUSSION 

The  House  of  Representatlves's  rules, 
precedents,  and  practices  address  in  many 
respects  one  of  its  most  important  proce- 
dures, the  conduct  of  committee  investiga- 
tions. House  Rule  Xl.l(b)  provides: 

•'Each  committee  is  authorized  at  any 
time  to  conduct  such  investigations  and 
studies  as  it  may  consider  necessary  or  ap- 
propriate *  *  *." 

The  rule  only  tells  committees  they  are 
"authorized  at  any  time  to  conduct  such  in- 
vestigations," not  how  they  are  to  do  so.  It 
is  just  as  consistent  with  this  rule  for  the 
instigation  of  the  investigation,  and  some  of 
the  various  steps,  to  occur  on  a  chairman's 
instructions  as  by  committee  vote.  More- 
over, it  is  well  known  that  chairman  of  com- 
mittees or  subcommittees  have  a  number  of 
responsibilities  with  respect  to  investiga- 
tions, including  scheduling  hearings  and  an- 
nouncing their  subjects,  and  assigning  staff 
to  prepare  prior  to  the  hearings.  See,  e.g.. 
House  Rule  XI(2)  (c)(1)  and  (k)(l).  Both  the 
Rules  and  Jefferson's  Manual  also  prescribe 
the  aspects  of  investigations  that  typically 
require  collective  participation  of  commit- 
tee members,  such  as  a  votes  to  issue  subpoe- 
nas, requirements  regarding  quorums  and 
closed  sessions,  and  reports  of  the  commit- 


tees. See,  e.g..  House  Rule  XI(2)(g)(2),  (h)(2), 
and(m)(l)' 

Many  House  Committee  investigations 
begin  by  committee  inquiry  letters  asking 
for  information,  and  assigning  staff  to  inves- 
tigate, and  this  procedure  has  recently  been 
described  and  discussed  with  approval  by  the 
United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
Fourth  Circuit.  In  United  States  v.  \fitchell, 
8T7  F.2d  294  (4th  Cir.  1989),  the  Court  upheld 
a  conviction  for  obstructing  an  investigation 
by  the  House  Committee  on  Small  Business. 
The  Court  said  of  the  obstruction  statute 
that  "[tlo  give  51505  the  protective  force  it 
was  intended,  corrupt  endeavors  to  influence 
congressional  investigations  must  be  pro- 
scribed even  when  they  occur  prior  to  formal 
committee  authorization."  Id.  at  301  (italic 
added).  The  Court  explained  the  factual 
background: 

"Applying  these  principles  to  the  case  at 
hand,  all  of  the  circumstances  surrounding 
this  investigation  point  to  the  conclusion 
that  appellants'  corrupt  endeavor  was  di- 
rected towards  a  legitimate  House  investiga- 
tion. The  investigation  loas  instigated  by  the 
chair  of  a  House  committee  that  unquestion- 
ably has  jurisdiction  over  the  subject  matter 
of  the  inquiry.  The  letter  from  Congressman 
Mitchell  to  the  SBA  expressly  said  that 
"[tjhis  Committee  is  presently  conducting 
an  investigation"  and  referred  to  the  Small 
Business  Act  for  its  authority  to  do  so.  Fur- 
thermore, the  investigation  was  handled  by 
the  chief  investigator  of  the  Small  Business 
Committee  on  a  continuing  basis  for  several 
months.  *  *  *  [TJhis  was  a  congressional  inves- 
tigation. Accordingly,  we  hold  that  the  inves- 
tigation instigated  by  Congressman  Mitchell  was 
an  investigation  by  the  Small  BiLSiness  Commit- 
tee of  the  House  that  was  protected  by 
51505."  Id.  at  301. 

When  the  Fourth  Circuit  said  explicitly 
and  repeatedly,  as  the  heart  of  its  holding  in 
the  case,  that  an  investigation  initiated  by 
the  Chairman  "was  a  congressional  inves- 
tigation" and  "was  an  investigation  by  the 
Small  Business  Committee."  it  plainly  con- 
sidered, and  rejected,  the  argument  that 
something  more  than  the  Chairman's  initi- 
ation was  required.  Moreover,  the  Fourth 
Circuit  counted  two  actions  as  the  classic 
signs  of  a  chairman-initiated,  proper  inves- 
tigation: writing  of  a  letter,  and  handling  by 
the  Committee's  staff  and  (the  "chief  inves- 
tigator of  the  Small  Business  Committee"). 

The  same  sustaining  of  Chairman-initiated 
investigations  occurred  in  the  series  of  Iran- 
contra  cases  in  the  United  States  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia.  In  these 
well-known  prosecutions,  the  background  of 
House  investigations  was  that  in  1985  and 
1986,  the  chairmen  of  the  House  Permanent 
Select  Committee  on  Intelligence  and  the 
House  Subcommittee  on  Western  Hemi- 
sphere Affairs  sent  inquiry  letters  to  the  Na- 


>See  House  Manual  1407  (Jefferson's  Manual  sec- 
tion on  bills,  addressing  tbe  requirement  of  a  meet- 
InK  for  the  committee  to  report)  ("A 
conunlttee  .  .  .  can  only  act  together,  and  not  by 
separate  consultation  and  consent — nothing  lieing 
the  report  of  the  committee  but  what  has  been 
agreed  to  In  committee  actually  assembled").  Jef- 
ferson's Manual  is  clearly  speaking  at  this  point 
about  committee  reporting  of  bills,  as  this  Is  the 
section  on  bills.  The  section  regarding  investiga- 
tions, section  XIII.  "Examinations  of  Witnesses," 
House  Manual  ii342-43.  discusses  procedure  for  hear- 
ings (how  questions  are  put.  that  "testimony  given 
in  answer  •  •  *  before  a  committee  (1  must"  be 
"written  down."  and  similar  matters)  but  does  not 
discuss  steps  preliminary  to  hearings,  such  as  the 
chairman's  role  in  scheduling  them  and  deciding 
their  subject,  writing  letters,  or  using  non-Member 
assistance. 
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tlonal  Security  Council  seeking  documents 
and  other  Information  regarding  the  allega- 
tions in  press  stories  about  NSC  activities. 
Those  letters  were  sent  without  prior  com- 
mittee or  subcommittee  votes,  and  the  in- 
quiries occurred  without  the  more  formal 
procedures  of  subpoenas  to  witnesses,  or  wit- 
nesses under  oaths.  Despite  the  absence  of 
such  prior  votes  or  other  formal  procedure, 
members  of  the  NSC  staff  were  indicted  for 
obstructing  the  inquiries,  destroying 
records,  and  providing  false  answers. 

The  Court  rejected  the  defendants'  chal- 
lenges to  the  indictment,  holding  that  the 
defendants'  acts  constituted  the  felony  of- 
fenses of  obstruction  of  Congress  and  of  mak- 
ing false  statements,  even  though  the  in- 
quiry letters  and  responses  occurred  in  the 
absence  of  votes,  subpoenas  and  oaths.  See 
United  States  v.  North.  708  F.  Supp.  372  (D.D.C. 
1968);  United  States  v.  North.  706  F.  Supp.  380 
(D.D.C.  1988).  (The  indictments  have  come 
Into  question  because  the  NSC  staff  were 
later  Immunized  in  the  1987  Iran-contra  hear- 
ings, but  the  1967-immunlty  legal  questions 
are  separate  from  the  1965-86  House  inves- 
tigations.)' 

For  the  obstruction  counts  against  each 
defendant,  it  sufficed  that  letters  "sent  by 
The  Honorable  Michael  Barnes,  Chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Western  Hemisphere 
Affairs  of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Commit- 
tee (HRAC),  and  the  Honorable  Lee  Hamil- 
ton, Chairman  of  the  House  Permanent  Se- 
lect Committee  on  Intelligence  (HPSCI), 
[which]  referred  explicitly  to  the  Boland 
Amendment"  had  "instituteCd]  inquiries  di- 
rected towards  North's  conduct  regarding  ad- 
vice and  fund-raising  support  to  the  Nica- 
raguan  rebel  leaders.  *  *  *  Both  letters  were 
on  official  stationery  and  each  letter  was 
slgmed  by  the  Congressman  in  his  official  ca- 
pacity as  Chairman."  708  F.  Supp.  at  381-82. 
"In  response  to  separate  letters  from  the 
chairmen.  North  allegedly  drafted  obstruc- 
tive responses,"  and  "[Cjhairmen  of  two  of 
these  committees  wrote  on  behalf  of  their 
committees  to  the  President  *  *  *  defendant 
Polndexter  responded  in  separate  letters  to 
all  three  committees."  706  F.  Supp.  at  374  nn. 
3&4. 

The  Court  rejected  objections  by  the  de- 
fendants that  such  procedures  would  not  suf- 
fice for  perjury  prosecutions,  particularly 
due  to  the  absence  of  the  oath.  "[North's]  ar- 
guments are  addressed  to  the  wrong  forum. 
•  •  *  [since]  the  [false  statements]  statute 
does  not  allow  North's  interpretations.  Con- 
gress may  set  the  policy  it  expects  from 
those  who  deal  with  it.  Congress  felt  that 
less  exacting  standards  than  are  included  in 
the  perjury  statute  were  appropriate  for  en- 
suring the  Integrity  of  governmental  func- 
tions. United  States  v.  Gilliland,  312  U.S.  86,  95 
(1941);  United  States  v.  Rodgers.  466  U.S.  475, 
482-83  (1964)."  708  F.  Supp.  at  384.  Accord- 
ingly, the  Court  held  that  the  indictment 
properly  stated  the  offenses  of  obstruction, 
and  providing  false  statements,  regarding 
the  responses  that  occurred  to  the  House 
Committee  and  Subcommittee  Chairmen's 
letters  of  inquiry. 

Of  course,  the  various  House  committees 
and  subcommittees  have  their  own  rules  and 


>Tbe  subsequent  histories  of  the  case  include 
trials,  and  appeals,  and  reversals  on  other  grounds. 
United  States  v.  North.  910  F.2d  843  (DC.  Cir.  1990), 
cert,  denied.  Ill  S.  Ct.  2235  (1991).  indictment  dis- 
missed on  remand  on  September  16,  1961:  United 
States  V.  John  M.  Poindezter.  No.  90-3125  (D.C.  Clr.  de- 
cided Nov.  15.  1991.)  Hie  appeals  focused  on  the  Issue 
of  immunity,  and  on  some  of  the  jury  instructions, 
not  the  pretrial  rules  discussed  herein  regarding  the 
sufflciency  of  the  indictments. 


procedures.  Different  inquiries  by  different 
committees  may  follow  their  own  individual 
paths.  Committees  may  decide  among  them- 
selves, by  precedent  or  newly  devised  proce- 
dures, how  to  conduct  any  particular  in- 
quiry. A  committee  can  even  adopt  rules  re- 
quiring committee  votes  before  initiation  of 
major  inquiries,  as  the  House  Un-American 
Activities  Committee  did.  and  if  such  a  rule 
is  adopted,  "it  must  be  strictly  observed." 
Gojack  v.  United  States.  384  U.S.  702,  708  (1966). 
However,  HUAC  had  special  reasons,  stem- 
ming from  the  controversial  nature  of  its  in- 
vestigations, for  adopting  such  a  rule,  and 
the  vast  majority  of  committees  have  not 
had  any  reason  to  adopt  such  a  rule.  For 
committees  without  such  a  rule,  the  ordi- 
nary procedures  by  which  chairmen  com- 
mence inquiries— through  inquiry  letters, 
scheduling  hearings,  or  staff  studies — are 
proper  without  committee  votes  in  advance. 
The  different  procedural  questions  which 
arise  when  a  committee  Invokes  its  power  to 
Issue  compulsory  process  pursuant  to  the 
subpoena  power  of  House  Rule  XI(2)(m)  only 
arise  when,  and  if,  the  committee  elects  to 
invoke  its  subpoena  power. 

While  it  may  be  true  under  clause  Kb)  of 
Rule  XI  that  a  committee  or  subcommittee 
acting  as  a  collegia]  body  should  at  some 
point  meet  if  that  question  is  raised  to  deter- 
mine whether  to  conduct  an  investigation,  it 
is  also  true  under  clause  2(b)(1)  of  Rule  X 
that  each  standing  committee  has  the  over- 
sight responsibility  to  "review  and  study,  on 
a  continuing  basis,  the  application,  adminis- 
tration, execution  and  effectiveness  of  those 
laws  *  *  *  within  the  jurisdiction  of  that 
committee  *  *  *."  In  furtherance  of  this  re- 
sponsibility; it  has  been  traditionally  proper 
for  the  chairmen  of  committees  or  sub- 
committees to  initiate  preliminary  "reviews 
or  studies"  i.e.  inquiries  which  in  a  general 
sense  may  be  termed  preliminary  investiga- 
tions, in  preparation  for  possible  investiga- 
tions to  be  undertaken  by  the  committee  and 
subject  to  ultimate  direction  and  control  of 
the  committee.  In  fact  most  Members  know 
that  committee  investigations  are  normally 
undertaken  without  the  need  for  a  formal 
committee  vote  where  the  need  for  the  "in- 
vestigation" is  understood,  or  by  the  issu- 
ance of  subpoenas  where  formal  committee 
action  is  deemed  necessary. 

It  is  essential,  for  example,  that  a  chair- 
man's preliminary  inquiry  be  able  to  mini- 
mize the  possibility  of  the  destruction  of 
documents  pending  their  formal  incorpora- 
tion as  committee  files.  There  exists  an  in- 
herent authority  for  a  chairman  to  take  pre- 
liminary steps  to  request  and  preserve  testi- 
mony and  documents. 

The  courts  have  even  agreed  that  congres- 
sional investigations  need  not  have  been  for- 
mally authorized  pursuant  to  the  letter  of  a 
committee's  rules  in  order  to  be  due  and 
proper  exercise  of  the  power  of  inquiry  under 
the  obstruction  of  witnesses  statute  (18 
U.S.C.  1505),  where  it  is  apparent  from  all 
surrounding  circumstances  that  the  inquiry 
is  a  legitimate  exercise  of  the  investigative 
authority  within  the  committee's  purview 
(U.S.  V.  Mitchell,  877  F.2d  294  (4th  Cir.  1989). 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit 
the  following  exhibits  for  the  Record. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Apr.  15,  1991] 

The  Election  Story  of  the  Decade 

(By  Gary  Sick) 

Suspicions  about  a  deal  between  the 
Reagan  campaign  and  Iran  over  the  hostages 
have  circulated  since  the  day  of  President 
Reagan's  inaugural,  when  Iran  agreed  to  re- 
lease the  52  American  hostages  exactly  five 


minutes  after  Mr.  Reagan  took  the  oath  of 
office.  Later,  as  it  became  known  that  arms 
started  to  flow  to  Iran  via  Israel  only  a  few 
days  after  the  inauguration,  suspicions  deep- 
ened that  a  secret  arms-for-hostages  deal 
had  been  concluded. 

Five  years  later,  when  the  Iran-contra  af- 
fair revealed  what  seemed  to  be  a  similar 
swap  of  hostages  for  arms  delivered  through 
Israel,  questions  were  revived  about  the  1980 
election.  In  a  nice,  ironic  twist,  the  phrase 
"October  surprise,"  which  Vice  Presidential 
candidate  George  Bush  had  coined  to  warn  of 
possible  political  manipulation  of  the  hos- 
tages by  Jimmy  Carter,  began  to  be  applied 
to  the  suspected  secret  activities  of  the  1980 
Reagan-Bush  campaign. 

I  was  a  member  of  the  Carter  Administra- 
tion and  on  the  staff  of  the  National  Secu- 
rity Council  from  August  1976  to  April  1981, 
with  responsibility  for  monitoring  Iran  pol- 
icy. I  first  heard  these  rumors  in  1961  and  I 
dismissed  them  as  fanciful.  I  again  heard 
them  during  the  1968  election  campaign,  and 
I  a«raln  refused  to  believe  them.  I  had  worked 
in  and  around  the  Middle  E^t  long  enough 
to  be  skeptical  of  the  conspiracy  theories 
that  abound  in  the  region. 

Then  two  years  ago,  I  began  collecting  doc- 
umentation for  a  book  on  the  Reagan  Ad- 
ministration's policies  toward  Iran.  That  ef- 
fort grew  into  a  massive  computerized  data 
base,  the  equivalent  of  many  thousands  of 
pages.  As  I  sifted  through  this  mass  of  mate- 
rial, I  began  to  recognize  a  curious  pattern 
in  the  events  surrounding  the  1980  election. 
Increasingly,  1  began  to  focus  on  that  period, 
and  interviewed  a  wide  range  of  sources.  I 
benefited  greatly  from  the  help  of  many  in- 
terested, talented  investigative  journalists. 

In  the  course  of  hundreds  of  interviews,  in 
the  U.S..  Europe  and  the  Middle  East,  I  have 
been  told  repeatedly  that  Individuals  associ- 
ated with  the  Reagan-Bush  campaign  of  1980 
met  secretly  with  Iranian  officials  to  delay 
the  release  of  the  American  hostages  until 
after  the  Presidential  election.  For  this 
favor.  Iran  was  rewarded  with  a  substantial 
supply  of  arms  from  Israel. 

Some  of  the  sources  interviewed  by  me  or 
my  colleagues  are  or  were  government  offi- 
cials who  claimed  to  have  knowledge  of 
these  events  by  virtue  of  their  official  duties 
or  their  access  to  intelligence  reports.  Most 
insisted  on  anonymity. 

Other  sources  are  low-level  intelligence 
operatives  and  arms  dealers  who  are  no  boy 
scouts.  A  number  of  them  have  been  arrested 
or  have  served  prison  time  for  gun-running, 
fraud,  counterfeiting  or  drugs.  Some  may  be 
seeking  publicity  or  revenge,  but  others  have 
nothing  to  gain  from  talking  about  these 
events,  and  genuinely  feared  for  their  per- 
sonal safety.  Several  sources  said  they  were 
participants,  personally  Involved  in  or 
present  at  the  events  they  described. 

Their  accounts  were  not  identical,  but  on 
the  central  facts  they  were  remarkably  con- 
sistent, surprisingly  so  in  view  of  the  range 
of  nationalities,  backgrounds  and  perspec- 
tives of  the  sources.  Because  of  my  past  Gov- 
ernment experience.  I  knew  about  certain 
events  that  could  not  possibly  be  known  to 
most  of  the  sources,  yet  their  stories  con- 
firmed those  facts.  It  was  the  absence  of  con- 
tradictions on  the  key  elements  of  the  story 
that  encouraged  me  to  continue  probing. 
This  weight  of  testimony  has  overcome  my 
initial  doubts. 

The  story  is  tangled  and  murky  and  it  may 
never  be  fully  unraveled.  At  this  point,  how- 
ever, the  outlines  of  what  I  learned  can  be 
summarized  as  follows: 

In  December  1979  and  January  1980,  Cyrus 
and  Jamshid  Hashemi,  two  brothers  who  had 
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good  ( ontacts  in  Iranian  revolutionary  cir- 
cles, a  pproached  the  Carter  Administration 
seekiz  ;  support  for  their  candidate  in  the 
Iranla  i  presidential  elections.  I  met  both  of 
them  Briefly  during  that  period.  Although 
Waahl  igton  was  sympathetic,  their  appeal 
ofer  taken  by  events.  Their  candidate 
they  remained  in  contact  with  the 
dovemment,  providing  useful  informa- 
apout  developments  in  the  hostage  crl- 


was 
lost 
U.S. 
tlon 
sis. 

CyrJs 
his  cooperation 
ice  in 


died  in  1986,  only  three  months  after 
with  the  U.S.  Customs  Serv- 
a  dramatic  sting  operation  that  re- 
sultediin  the  arrest  of  several  Americans,  Is- 
raelis and  Europeans  on  charges  of  plotting 
illegal  arms  sales.  Jamshid  Hashemi,  who 
waa  I  Iso  involved  in  international  arms 
sales,  was  not  implicated  in  that  affair.  I  re- 
establ  shed  contact  with  Mr.  Hashemi  in 
March!  1990  and  interviewed  him  a  number  of 
times 
According  to  Mr.  Hashemi.  William  Casey, 
just  become  Ronald  Reagan's  cam- 
manager,  met  with  him  in  late  Feb- 
or  early  March  1960  at  the  Mayflower 
in  Washington.  Mr.  Casey  quickly 
it  clear  that  he  wanted  to  prevent 
Carter  from  gaining  any  political  ad- 
from  the  hostage  crisis.  The 
agreed  to  cooperate  with  Mr. 
without  the  knowledge  of  the  Carter 
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Mr.  Hashemi  told  me  that  he  and  his 
broth(  r  helped  to  arrange  two  critical  meet- 
ings. 1  n  a  Madrid  hotel  in  late  July  1980.  an 
impor  ant  Iranian  cleric.  Mehdi  Karrubi. 
who  ii  now  the  speaker  of  the  Iranian  Par- 
llamei  ,t,  allegedly  met  with  Mr.  Casey  and  a 
U.S.  i  itelligence  officer  who  was  operating 
outsid  5  authority.  The  same  group  met  again 
seven  I  weeks  later.  Mr.  Hashemi  told  me 
that  1  [r.  Karrubi  agreed  in  the  second  Ma- 
drid r  leeting  to  cooperate  with  the  Reagan 
campe  Ign  about  the  timing  of  any  hostage 
releas  i 
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'eturn.  he  was  promised  that  the 
Administration,  once  in  office,  would 
Iran's  frozen  assets  and  help  them  ac- 
oadly  needed  military  equipment  and 
jarts.  Two  other  sources  subsequently 
these  meetings  in  very  similar 
in  interviews  with  me  and  my  col- 
The  Carter  Administration  had  no 
of  these  meetings, 
the  time  of  the  second  meeting  in 
according  to  two  former  Israeli  in- 
telllg4iice  officers  I  interviewed,  individuals 
with  the  Reagan  campaign  made 
with  senior  Government  officials  in 
which  agreed  to  act  as  the  channel  for 
deliveries  to  Iran  that  Mr.  Casey 
promised.  Israel  had  been  eager  to  sell 
mllits  ry  equipment  to  Iran,  but  the  Carter 
Admii  istration,  which  was  maintaining  a 
total  frms  embargo  on  Iran,  had  refused  to 
agree 
As 
moun 
direct 


ai  ms 
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threat  of  war  with  Iraq  began  to 
in  early  September  1960,  Iran  opened 
hostage  negotiations  with  the  Carter 
Admldistration.  In  retrospect.  It  appears 
that  I  -an  may  have  been  playing  both  sides, 
seekiqg  the  highest  bid  for  the  release  of  the 
The  Carter  Administration,  how- 
lid  not  realize  it  was  involved  in  a 
jomered  bidding  contest,  and  resisted 
apparent  interest  in  military  equtp- 
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ment. 

Thepraqi  invasion  of  Iran  on  Sept.  22,  1980. 
added  both  urgency  and  confusion  to  the  var- 
ious r  egotlating  tracks.  Two  former  Reagan 
campt  ign  aides  told  me  that  this  generated 
new  fi  ars  within  the  Reagan-Bush  campaign 
that  4ar  pressures  would  lead  Iran  to  release 


the  hostages  before  Election  Day.  thereby 
improving  President  Carter's  chances. 

Adding  to  the  complexity,  the  Carter  Ad- 
ministration secretly  had  been  developing 
plans  for  a  possible  second  hostage  rescue 
mission,  after  the  failure  of  its  earlier  mis- 
sion. Desert  1,  In  April.  It  became  oper- 
ational in  September  1980.  Richard  V.  Allen. 
Ronald  Reagan's  first  national  security  ad- 
viser and  a  member  of  his  campaign,  told  me 
that  one  member  of  the  rescue  team  con- 
tacted him  and  gave  him  a  description  of  the 
second  rescue  plan.  Shortly  thereafter,  the 
Reagan-Bush  campaign  launched  a  major 
publicity  effort  warning  that  President 
Carter  might  be  planning  an  "October  sur- 
prise" to  obtain  the  release  of  the  hostages 
prior  to  the  election. 

From  Oct.  15  to  Oct.  20.  events  came  to  a 
head  In  a  series  of  meetings  in  several  hotels 
in  Paris,  involving  members  of  the  Reagan- 
Bush  campaign  and  high-level  Iranian  and  Is- 
raeli representatives.  Accounts  of  these 
meetings  and  the  exact  number  of  partici- 
pants vary  considerably  among  the  more 
than  15  sources  who  claim  direct  or  indirect 
knowledge  of  some  aspect  of  them.  There  is. 
however,  widespread  agreement  on  three 
points:  William  Casey  was  a  key  participant: 
the  Iranian  representatives  agreed  that  the 
hostages  would  not  be  released  prior  to  the 
Presidential  election  on  Nov.  4;  in  return.  Is- 
rael would  serve  as  a  conduit  for  arms  and 
spare  parts  to  Iran. 

At  least  five  of  the  sources  who  say  they 
were  in  Paris  in  connection  with  these  meet- 
ings Insist  that  George  Bush  was  present  for 
at  least  one  meeting.  Three  of  the  sources 
say  that  they  saw  him  there.  In  the  absence 
of  further  information.  I  have  not  made  up 
my  mind  about  this  allegation. 

Immediately  after  the  Paris  meetings, 
things  began  to  happen.  On  Oct.  21.  Iran  pub- 
licly shifted  its  position  in  the  negotiations 
with  the  Carter  Administration,  disclaiming 
any  further  interest  in  receiving  military 
equipment.  From  my  position  at  the  N.S.C., 
I  learned  that  Cyrus  Hashefmi  and  another 
Iranian  arms  dealer  secretly  had  reported  to 
State  Department  officials  that  Iran  had  de- 
cided to  hold  the  hostages  until  after  the 
elections. 

Between  Oct.  21  and  Oct.  23.  Israel  sent  a 
planeload  of  F-4  fighter  aircraft  tires  to  Iran 
in  contravention  of  the  U.S.  boycott  and 
without  informing  Washington.  Cyrus 
Hashemi,  using  his  own  contacts  began  pri- 
vately organizing  military  shipments  to 
Iran.  On  Oct.  22.  the  hostages  were  suddenly 
dispersed  to  different  locations.  And  a  series 
of  delaying  tactics  In  late  October  by  the 
Iranian  Parliament  stymied  all  attempts  by 
the  Carter  Administration  to  act  on  the  hos- 
tage question  until  only  hours  before  Ejec- 
tion Day. 

After  the  election,  the  lame-duck  Carter 
Administration  resumed  hostage  negotia- 
tions through  Algerian  intermediaries,  but 
the  talks  stalled.  On  Jan.  15.  Iran  did  an 
about-face,  offering  a  series  of  startling  con- 
cessions that  reignited  the  talks  and  re- 
sulted in  a  final  agreement  in  the  last  few 
hours  of  Jimmy  Carter's  Presidency.  The 
hostages  were  released  on  Jan.  21.  1981,  min- 
utes after  Ronald  Reagan  was  sworn  in  as 
President. 

Almost  Immediately  thereafter,  according 
to  Israeli  and  American  former  officials, 
arms  began  to  How  to  Iran  in  substantial 
quantities.  A  former  senior  official  in  the  Is- 
raeli Ministry  of  Defense  told  me  that  the 
shipments  by  air  and  sea  involved  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  equipment  and 
that  detailed  lists  of  each  shipment  were 


provided  to  senior  officials  in  the  Reagan  Ad- 
ministration. Moshe  Arens.  the  Israeli  Am- 
bassador to  Washington  in  1982.  told  The 
Boston  Globe  in  October  1982  that  Israeli's 
arms  shipments  to  Iran  at  this  time  were  co- 
ordinated with  the  U.S.  Government  "at  al- 
most the  highest  of  levels." 

Former  officials  and  participants  in  the 
Reagan-Bush  campaign  team  uniformly  have 
denied  any  personal  knowledge  or  involve- 
ment in  such  a  deal,  although  none  of  them 
categorically  denies  that  contacts  with  Iran 
before  the  1980  election  may  have  taken 
place.  Richard  V.  Allen  vehemently  denies 
any  agreement  between  the  campaign  and 
Iran  over  the  timing  of  the  hostage  release. 
He  told  me  and  others,  however,  that  there 
are  "self-starters"  in  every  campaign  and 
that  he  cannot  vouch  for  every  "independ- 
ent, freelance.  spontaneous.  over-the- 
Iransom"  volunteer. 

Can  this  story  be  believed?  there  Is  no 
"smoking  gun"  and  I  cannot  prove  exactly 
what  happened  at  each  stage.  In  the  absence 
of  hard  documentary  evidence,  the  possibil- 
ity of  an  elaborate  disinformation  campaign 
cannot  be  excluded. 

But  all  of  that  must  be  balanced  against 
the  sheer  numbers  and  diversity  of  the  var- 
ious sources,  from  eight  countries  on  four 
continents.  Some  20  individuals.  Including 
myself  and  some  of  the  sources  mentioned 
above,  have  been  interviewed  and  can  be  seen 
tomorrow  night  on  the  Public  Broadcasting 
Service's  documentary  series  "Frontline." 

The  allegations  of  these  individuals  have 
many  disturbing  implications  for  the  U.S. 
political  system.  One  Is  the  tampering  with 
foreign  policy  for  partisan  benefit.  That  has, 
of  course,  happened  before  and  it  may  well 
happen  again,  but  It  assumes  special  poign- 
ancy in  this  case  since  it  would  have  in- 
volved tampering  with  the  lives  and  freedom 
of  52  Americans. 

Another  implication  Is  that  leaders  of  the 
U.S.  exposed  themselves  to  the  possibility  of 
blackmail  by  Iran  or  Israel.  Third,  the 
events  suggest  that  the  arms-for-hostage 
deal  that  in  the  twilight  of  the  Reagan  Presi- 
dency became  known  as  the  Iran-contra  af- 
fair, instead  of  being  an  aberration,  was  in 
fact  the  re-emergence  of  a  policy  that  began 
even  before  the  Reagan-Bush  Administration 
took  office. 

But  finally,  it  implies  a  willingness  to  pur- 
sue private,  high-risk  foreign  policy  adven- 
tures out  of  sight  of  the  electorate.  That 
may  be  realpolitik.  Its  practitioners  may  in- 
deed win  big.  But  it  is  profoundly  antidemo- 
cratic. 

During  my  research.  I  spoke  to  several  of 
the  former  hostages.  I  was  deeply  moved  by 
the  response  of  one  In  particular.  After  lis- 
tening to  the  evidence,  he  said  simply:  "I 
don't  want  to  believe  it.  It's  too  painful  to 
think  about  It."  Painful  it  is.  But  the  rest  of 
us  are  obliged  to  think  about  it.  Hard. 

[From  the  Boston  Globe.  Apr.  17.  1991] 
Reagan-Khomeuni  Questions 

Was  the  release  of  52  American  hostages 
deliberately  postponed  until  after  Ronald 
Reagan's  election  as  president  in  1980?  Did 
William  Casey,  the  former  CIA  chief  and 
Reagan's  1980  campaign  manager,  strike  a 
deal  with  Iranian  officials  in  October  1980. 
promising  arms  shipments  to  Tehran  on  con- 
dition that  Ayatollah  Khomeini  delay  the 
hostages'  release? 

These  questions,  addressed  by  public  tele- 
vision's investigatory  series  "Frontline"  last 
night,  have  haunted  many  people  for  more 
than  a  decade.  The  program.  "Election  Held 
Hostage,"   offered  a  rare  example  of  tele- 


vision living  up  to  its  potential  for  critical 
inquiry. 

The  questions  are  crucial  not  only  because 
positive  answers  would  disclose  the  origins 
of  Reagan's  covert  misslles-for-hostages  deal 
a  few  years  later.  If  Casey  and  others  in  the 
Reagan  campaign  surreptitiously  thwarted 
President  Carter's  efforts  to  have  the  hos- 
tages released,  they  violated  the  Logan  Act, 
which  prohibits  citizens  from  conducting  for- 
eign policy,  and  thereby  cast  doubt  on  the  le- 
gitimacy of  Reagan's  presidency. 

Sources  told  "Frontline"  and  Gary  Sick,  a 
former  member  of  Carter's  National  Security 
Council,  that  Casey  met  Khomeini's  men  in 
Madrid  during  July  1980  and  in  Paris  that  Oc- 
tober. 

Sick,  who  was  seeking  the  hostages'  libera- 
tion in  October  1960,  says  that  an  Iranian 
arms  dealer  has  since  told  him  he  helped  ar- 
range the  meetings  in  Madrid.  There,  Sick 
says,  Khomeini's  representative  promised 
not  to  release  the  hostages  before  Election 
Day.  and  Casey  pledged  that  a  Reagan  ad- 
ministration would  channel  weapons  to  Iran. 
The  hostages  were  set  tree  minutes  after 
Reagan  was  inaugurated:  U.S.  arms  were 
shipped  through  Israel  to  Iran  soon  after 
Reagan  took  office. 

It  is  not  too  late  to  pursue  the  whole  truth. 
The  hostages  deserve  to  know  if  Reagan's 
campaign  prolonged  their  ordeal,  and  all 
Americans  deserve  to  know  if  the  nation's 
foreign  policy  was  first  bartered  to  Khomeini 
In  1980. 

[From  the  New  'Vork  Times,  Apr.  17,  1991] 

A  New  Iran  Hostage  Scandal? 

(By  Leslie  H.  Gelb) 

Hardball  politics  is  one  thing.  But  Presi- 
dential candidates  or  their  aides  Interfering 
in  life-and  death,  war-and-peace  decisions  of 
sitting  Presidents  is  quite  another.  It  is 
treachery. 

There  Is  now  strong  circumstantial  evi- 
dence that  the  Reagan  campaign  team  in 
1980  undercut  President  Carter's  efforts  to 
gain  the  release  of  Americans  held  hostage 
by  Iran. 

Such  an  act  would  be  so  subversive  of  the 
democratic  process  and  Presidential  author- 
ity that  it  must  not  be  swept  aside  as  "an 
old  story"  or  "just  a  bunch  of  rumors."  If  it 
happened,  those  responsible  must  be  exposed. 

President  Bush  won't  do  anything.  But 
Congressional  leaders,  if  they  have  guts, 
should  appoint  a  nonpartisan  commission  of 
private  citizens  to  Investigate  the  charges. 
Congressional  committees  with  Democrats 
and  Republicans  playing  their  usual  games 
cannot  be  expected  to  manage  this  task  with 
the  necessary  dispatch  and  credibility. 

The  commission  could  Include  scholars 
with  no  party  affiliation  such  as  Graham  Al- 
lison and  Ernest  May  of  Harvard,  Nelson 
Polsby  of  Berkeley  and  John  Gaddis  of  Ohio 
University.  Two  former  Senators,  the  Demo- 
crat Abraham  Rlbicoff  and  the  Republican 
Charles  Mathlas,  also  would  bring  stature 
and  judiciousness  to  the  investigation. 
Former  diplomats  like  Samuel  Lewis  and 
Philip  Habib  would  add  experience.  Throw  in 
trusted  Washington  lawyers  like  Steven 
Umin  and  Sol  Llnowitz. 

Based  on  reporting  by  the  "Frontline"  doc- 
umentary team  from  PBS  and  independent 
research  by  Gary  Sick,  a  highly  respected 
former  U.S.  official,  here  are  the  allegations 
for  the  commission  to  chew  on: 

President  Carter  pressed  hard  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1980  to  obtain  the  release  of  the 
Americans  taken  hostage  at  the  U.S.  Em- 
bassy in  Teheran.  He  hoped  to  gain  their 
freedom  before  Election  Day. 


Mr.  Carter  toyed  with  offering  Teheran 
arms  to  help  fight  ofT  the  Iraqi  invasion  In 
September.  He  surely  had  politics  on  his 
mind,  but  his  actions  were  well  within  legiti- 
mate Presidential  authority— and  they  made 
sense  on  national  security  grounds. 

The  worst  fear  in  the  Reagan  camp  was 
that  Mr.  Carter  would  use  the  advantages  of 
incumbency  to  conjure  up  an  "October  sur- 
prise." And  the  worst  surprise  for  Reaganites 
would  be  to  see  Mr.  Carter  greeting  the  hos- 
tages on  the  White  House  lawn  a  few  days  be- 
fore the  election. 

Enter  William  Casey.  Mr.  Reagan's  cam- 
paign chairman  and  future  C.I. A.  boss.  The 
wily  street  fighter  reportedly  held  two  meet- 
ings in  Madrid  in  July  with  an  Iranian  cleric 
representing  Iran's  leader,  the  Ayatollah 
Khomeini.  Mr.  Casey  supposedly  offered  to 
provide  arms  to  Iran  if  the  Ayatollah  de- 
layed the  hostage  release  until  after  Elec- 
tion Day. 

Further  meetings  purportedly  occurred  in 
Paris  in  October  at  which  both  sides  agreed 
to  the  Madrid  formula.  Several  sources  put 
Mr.  Bush  into  this  Paris  picture.  At  the  same 
time  the  Israelis,  who  were  also  a  party  to 
the  Paris  talks,  secretly  airlifted  arms  to 
Iran. 

The  lawlessness  and  recklessness  of  these 
alleged  transactions  seem  now  to  foreshadow 
the  Iran-contra  affair,  the  trading  of  arms 
for  hostages  and  money  and  then  using  the 
money  Illegally  to  buy  arms  for  the  anti- 
Sandinista  rebels. 

The  smell  also  recalls  similar  shenanigans 
carried  out  by  Richard  Nixon's  campaign 
team  against  Hubert  Humphrey  In  1968.  At 
that  time.  President  Johnson  was  nearing 
agreement  to  de-escalate  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam, a  move  that  would  have  boosted  Mr. 
Humphrey  at  the  polls.  Forewarned,  the 
Nixon  camp  contacted  President  Thieu  of 
South  Vietnam.  Block  the  negotiations,  the 
Nixon  friends  and  aides  told  him.  and  a 
Nixon  Administration  will  do  far  more  to 
protect  your  interests  than  a  Humphrey  Ad- 
ministration. 

Mr.  Thieu  took  the  bait,  the  peace  talks 
stalled  and  Mr.  Nixon  won  a  close  victory. 
Mr.  Nixon  ended  up  forcing  an  unpalatable 
treaty  down  Saigon's  throat  anyway. 

No  one  will  go  to  jail,  the  law  notwith- 
standing, for  such  seedy  and  corrosive  ma- 
neuvers. But  the  evidence  about  the  1980 
campaign  is  serious  enough  and  the  implica- 
tions for  our  democracy  alarming  enough  to 
pursue  the  matter.  Let's  show  that  political 
values  are  not  dead  and  find  out  what  really 
happened. 

(From  Newsday.  Apr.  29.  1991) 
Was  Bush  Involved? 

The  whispered  rumors,  circulating  since 
the  fall  of  1980,  have  now  become  open  and 
credible  reports.  They  tell  of  a  spy-novel  In- 
trigue in  which  top  Reagan-Bush  campaign 
officials  secretly  conspired  with  Iranian  go- 
betweens  and  arms  dealers  to  delay  the  re- 
lease of  52  American  hostages  until  after  the 
1980  election.  In  exchange  for  U.S.  military 
equipment  the  Iranians  desperately  needed. 

Once  and  for  all  these  reports  of  a  despica- 
ble quid  pro  quo  must  be  Investigated  thor- 
oughly, independently  and  publicly.  Former 
President  Jimmy  Carter  is  right:  The  time 
has  come  for  a  blue-ribbon  commission  to  de- 
termine whether  this  grave  tampering  with 
the  electoral  process  took  place — and  wheth- 
er our  current  president  was  involved. 

The  story,  newly  researched  by  former 
Carter  administration  national  security  aide 
Gary  Sick  and  by  the  PBS  program.  Front- 
line,   places  William   Casey— World   War  II 


spymaster,  director  of  the  Reagan  campaign 
and  later  Reagan's  CIA  chief— at  a  series  of 
clandestine  European  meetings  with  various 
Iranian  representatives  In  the  fall  of  1960. 
The  idea  was  to  strike  a  deal  with  the  Ira- 
nians to  not  release  the  hostages.  Such  a  re- 
lease, the  Reagan  campaign  feared,  would  re- 
■  store  confidence  in  Carter  and  turn  the  elec- 
tion his  way.  In  exchange  for  Iran's  holding 
the  52  captive  diplomats  until  after  the  elec- 
tion, the  Reagan  representatives  allegedly 
promised  to  ship  Iran  military  hardware  and 
spare  parts  it  needed  in  its  war  against  Iraq. 
Israel  was  to  be  the  conduit  for  these  ship- 
ments. 

There  are  various  reports  that  George 
Bush,  then  the  vice  presidential  candidate 
and  now  president,  was  present  during  one 
meeting  on  this  scheme.  In  Paris.  The  White 
House  has  denied  this.  There  is  ample  evi- 
dence. Including  accounts  by  former  State 
Department  officials,  that  secret  shipments 
of  U.S.  military  equipment  to  Iran  did  occur 
shortly  after  President  Ronald  Reagan  was 
Inaugurated.  And.  of  course,  an  almost  iden- 
tical deal  was  made  later  in  Reagan's  presi- 
dency—with Casey  at  its  center— that  be- 
came the  Iran-contra  scandal. 

It's  time  for  independent  investigators  to 
dig  into  the  mountain  of  evidence  in  this 
case,  and  distill  the  truth.  A  panel  appointed 
by  Congress  and  the  president  might  do  the 
task,  or  another  Impartial  body  would  do. 
The  public  must  know  whether  reprehensible 
election-tampering  and  disastrous  free-lance 
diplomacy  really  took  place. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  26,  1991) 

Carter  Seeks  Probe  of  Iran-Deal  Claims 

Atlanta,  April  25.— Former  i»-esident 
Jimmy  Carter  today  called  for  an  investiga- 
tion into  charges  that  members  of  Ronald 
Reagan's  1980  cami>algn  team  struck  a  deal 
with  Iranian  leaders  to  keep  American  hos- 
tages captive  until  after  the  November  elec- 
tion. 

Speaking  to  reporters.  Carter  called  the 
suggestion  that  Reagan  staff  members  con- 
spired to  keep  hostages  in  Iran  "almost  nau- 
seating." 

"But  the  evidence.  I  think,  is  so  large  that 
I  think  it  has  aroused  a  genuine  question." 
Carter  said.  "I  think  there  ought  to  be  more 
thorough  investigation  of  the  allegations." 

Carter  said  he  had  heard  speculation  for  a 
decade  that  William  J.  Casey,  director  of  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  in  the  Reagan 
administration,  was  part  of  the  alleged  plot 
and  had  dismissed  it  as  "inconceivable." 

Fifty-two  of  the  Americans  taken  captive 
when  Iranians  stormed  the  U.S.  Embassy  in 
Teheran  in  1979  were  held  for  444  days— until 
the  day  of  Reagan's  January  1961  inaugura- 
tion. 

[From  the  Washington,  Post,  Apr.  29, 1991) 
Was  There  an  "October  Surprise"? 

It  is  such  a  loathsome  act  that  it  takes  a 
large  leap  of  imagination  to  think  that  any- 
one would  have  deliberately  contrived  to 
delay  the  release  of  Ayatollah  Khomeini's  52 
American  diplomatic  hostages  in  order  to 
confer  political  advantage  on  Reagan  In  his 
presidential  campaign  of  1980.  The  cynicism 
would  have  had  to  be  world  class  when  you 
consider  that,  once  in  power.  President 
Reagan  was  apparently  so  disturbed  by  the 
continued  detention  of  another,  smaller 
group  of  American  hostages,  those  in  Leb- 
anon, that  arms-for-bostages  negotiations 
with  the  Iranians  had  actually  been  con- 
ducted. A  Republican-devised  "October  sur- 
prise" in  the  1960  campaign?  Not  only  was 
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was  before  the  research  and  analy- 
»ary  Sick  came  into  the  public  do- 
main—fcost  notably  in  a  New  York  Times 
recently.  A  Ford  and  then  Carter 
National    Security    Council 
now  teaches  Middle  East  politics  at 
Mr.  Sick  examined  and,  in  hun- 
interviews.  expanded  the  still-insuf- 
factual  record  of  this  case.  Mr.  Sick 
that  Reagan  campaign  director  Wil- 
who  died  in  office  as  Mr.  Rea- 
1  itelligence  chief,  may  have  master- 
what  might  be  called  a  delay-for- 
i^gotiation  in  which,  for  arms  deliv- 
Israel,  Iran  undertook  to  release  the 
not  on  Jimmy  Carter's  watch  but 
Ronkld  Reagan's.  In  fact,  this  is  the  way 
turn  d  out.  Mr.  Carter  bore  the  full  brunt 
>olitical  burden  of  falling  to  retrieve 
lostages.  and  Mr.  Reagan  reaped  the 
of  having  them  freed  just  a  few  min- 
afler  he  was  sworn  in. 
po  itics,  many  matters  are  left  murky, 
30se  ends  left  untied.  Appointed  di- 
)f  the  CIA.  Mr.  Casey  subsequently 
cannot  respond  to  these  latest  alle- 
of  secret  and  unscrupulous  dealing, 
letigan  campaign  aides  have   issued 
denials.  Mr.  Sick  himself  acknowledges 

o  "smoking  gun." 
ifiatter  is  so  grave,  however,  that  not- 
ng  its  evident  sensitivity  and 
to  political  abuse,  it  seems  wrong 
it  where  this  latest,  incomplete  aca- 
evlew  has  left  off.  Especially  is  this 
of  the  availability  of  other  wlt- 
ind  documents  that  could  be  exam- 
h  the  aid  of  the  subpoena  power.  The 
monstrfcus  charges  have  now  taken  on  a 
damagl  ig  enough  life  to  require  resolution. 
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[Pron  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  May  5,  1991] 
'  He  Presidency,  by  Any  Means 
(By  Stuart  E.  Eizenstat) 
Evid#ice   that   the   chairman   of  the   1980 
Reagan  presidential  campaign,  Wil- 
Casey,  a  former  member  of  the  war- 
in|«lllgence  service  and  later  CIA  direc- 
with  leading  Iranians  to  foreclose 
release  of  American  hostages  before  the 
to  ensure  President  Jimmy  Carter's 
fits  into  a  disturbing  modern  histori- 


pati  em. 

::;asey  was  so  involved  is  the  startling 

on  by  both  PBS  in  its  documentary 

^ection  Held  Hostage"  and  in  the  New 

lllmes  by  Gary  Sick,  my  former  col- 

n  the  Carter  White  House  and  a  per- 

ifnimpeachable  integrity. 

country  is  poised  to  embark  on  the 

pr4sidential  campaign  season,   this  al- 

i^cident  and  its  recent  progeny  under- 

lengths  to  which  campaigns  will  go 

secufe  the  prize  of  the  presidency  and  give 

the  American  people  to  question 

integrity  of  their  most  important  elec- 
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can  political  campaigns  have  always 
and-tumble  affairs  in  which  there 
for  the  fainthearted  and  few  rules 
Because  of  our  weak  political 
!  tructure,  which  necessitates  a  high 
}f  individual  entrepreneuralism,  and 
difl  culty  of  projecting  a  meaningful  po- 
nessage  over  a  huge  continent  to  an 
electon  te  generally  uninterested  in  issues. 
Amerlc  in  political  campaigns  have  histori- 
cally ri  lied  heavily  on  negative  caricatures 
of  oppojients 
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ago  as  the  campaign  of  1800,  Alex- 
Mamilton  wrote  that  John  Adams  had 
rnd  intrinsic  defects  in  his  character 


which  unfit  him  for  the  office  of  Chief  Mag- 
istrate." while  Federalists  charged  that 
Thomas  Jefferson  had  behaved  in  a  cowardly 
fashion  as  Virginia  governor  during  the  Rev- 
olution and  that  he  was  a  "mean  spirited, 
low  lived  fellow,  the  son  of  a  half-breed  In- 
dian squaw  *  *  *  raised  wholly  on  hoe-cake 
made  of  coarse-ground  Southern  corn,  bacon 
and  hominy,  with  an  occasional  change  of 
fricasseed  bull  frog." 

The  presidential  campaign  of  1884  between 
James  G.  Blaine  and  Grover  Cleveland  was 
one  of  vilest  ever  waged.  Democrats  accused 
Blaine  of  public  corruption  while  Repub- 
licans attacked  Cleveland  of  an  illicit  affair 
with  the  famous  ditty.  'Ma!  Ma!  Where's  My 
Pa?  Gone  to  the  White  House  ,  Ha!  Ha!  Ha!" 

More  recently,  Lyndon  Johnson's  1964  tele- 
vision ad  of  a  young  girl  interrupted  in  pick- 
ing flowers  by  a  nuclear  explosion,  implying 
that  Republican  Barry  Goldwater  would  be 
an  irresponsible  trustee  of  the  nuclear  but- 
ton, and  the  1988  Bush  campaign  ad  on  Willie 
Horton.  implying  that  Michael  Dukakis 
would  be  soft  on  crime,  are  recent  examples 
of  the  same  genre  of  political  exaggeration 
to  make  a  point. 

While  such  negative  attacks  are  hardly  ad- 
mirable, each  was  an  open  charge,  rebuttable 
by  the  accused  candidate  and  ultimately  sub- 
ject to  the  court  of  public  opinion.  The  John- 
son ad  was  pulled  quickly  because  of  the  ef- 
fective attack  on  it  by  the  Goldwater  cam- 
paign, while  the  Bush  ad  had  an  indelible  im- 
pact on  the  electorate  only  because  Dukakis 
never  designed  to  demonstrate  its  untruth 
until  it  was  too  late. 

But  the  contention  that  Casey  sabotaged 
an  early  hostage  release  during  the  1980  elec- 
tion fits  into  a  recent  pattern  of  far  more  in- 
sidious presidential  campaign  excesses,  in 
which  laws  may  be  violated  and  voters  are 
deprived  of  information  on  which  to  make  an 
informed  judgment  before  the  election.  Each 
of  these  instances  had  a  major  impact  on  the 
presidential  election  and  on  the  course  of 
American  history. 

In  the  1968  presidential  campaign  I  served 
as  research  director  for  the  presidential  cam- 
paign of  Hubert  H.  Humphrey.  There  is  con- 
vincing evidence  that  the  Nixon  campaign  at 
a  critical  stage  in  the  election,  following  a 
bombing  halt  in  the  Vietnam  War  that  had 
led  to  a  surge  in  Humphrey's  support,  had 
Anna  Chennault  contact  South  Vietnam's 
President  Ngyuen  Van  Thieu.  She  persuaded 
him  not  to  participate  in  Paris  peace  talks, 
because  he  would  get  a  better  deal  from  a 
Nixon  presidency. 

While  President  Johnson  learned  of  this 
perfidy  before  the  election,  he  chose  never  to 
disclose  it.  We  watched  with  unknowing  dis- 
may as  Humphrey's  rising  popularity  abort- 
ed in  the  concluding  days  of  the  campaign 
when  South  Vietnam  mysteriously  and  unex- 
pectedly announced  its  refusal  to  join  the 
peace  talks,  despite  the  entreaties  of  the 
President  who  had  committed  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  American  troops  to  that  coun- 
try's survival.  This  1968  episode  makes  it 
clear  that  Richard  Nixon's  "dirty  tricks"  re- 
election campaign  directed  against  Edmund 
Muskie  and  the  subsequent  Watergate  theft 
and  coverup  in  1973  were  not  aberrations  but 
were  part  of  a  clear  pattern  of  Nixon  cam- 
paign tactics. 

The  1980  Iran  hostage  episode,  if  true,  bears 
a  striking  resemblance  to  the  Anna  Chen- 
nault caper.  In  each  case,  there  would  be  a 
clear  interference  with  the  conduct  of  Amer- 
ican diplomacy. 

The  1980  Reagan  campaign,  chaired  by 
Casey,  admitted  after  the  election  that  it 
had       come       into       the       unauthorized 


posssessiuon— whether  by  theft,  a  mole  in 
the  Carter  campaign  or  a  disaffected  Carter 
campaign  worker— of  the  briefing  book  used 
to  prepare  Carter  for  the  penultimate  event 
of  the  1960  campaign,  the  presidential  debate 
with  Reagan. 

Perhaps  the  crucial  point  in  the  debate  oc- 
curred when  Reagan  deftly  responded  to  the 
President's  charges  of  his  opposition  to  Med- 
icare by  saying.  "There  you  go  again."  This 
was  hardly  spontaneous,  we  can  now  sur- 
mise, because  the  debate  book  gave  him  the 
Carter  script  to  be  used  in  attacking  his 
record.  Here  there  were  possible  violations  of 
the  law  in  purloining  documents.  But  far 
more  important,  nothing  came  to  light  in 
time  for  the  public  to  form  its  own  judg- 
ments of  this  conduct. 

Thus,  the  1960  Iran  hostage  allegations  fit 
into  a  Casey-directed  campaign  that  had  al- 
ready lowered  its  standards.  It  is  easy  to  for- 
get, in  Reagan's  landslide  victory,  that  polls 
showed  the  election  a  tossup  the  weekend  be- 
fore the  election,  when  a  hostage  deal  again 
seemed  possible.  We  felt  helpless  as  the  hos- 
tage release  and  reelection  evaded  us. 

American  and  world  history  would  cer- 
tainly have  been  vastly  different  if  Hum- 
phrey and  Carter  had  been  elected.  The  sad 
message  is  that  the  campaigns  employing 
these  tactics— far  more  sordid  than  mere 
public  attacks  on  an  opponent— got  away 
with  it,  and  may  continue  to  do  so  in  the  fu- 
ture. Election  results  cannot  be  changed 
retroactively.  The  only  small  satisfaction 
comes  from  hoping  that  the  truth  will 
ultmately  come  out  and  that  it  will  effect 
history's  judgment  of  those  who  have  be- 
fouled our  political  system.  In  the  case  of 
the  1980  Iranian  hostage  matter,  the  least 
that  can  be  done  is  for  Congress,  and  indeed 
the  Bush  Administration,  to  jointly  appoint 
a  blue-ribbon  bipartisan  commission  to  get 
to  the  truth  of  the  matter. 

AN  Open  Letter  to  the  United  States  Con- 
gress From  Former  American  Hostages 
IN  Iran 

June  13. 1991. 

Dear  Members:  The  Iran  Hostage  crisis  of 
1979-1981  was  a  very  trying  time  for  our  na- 
tion. The  people  and  government  of  the 
United  States  were  shocked  and  angered  as 
the  Iranian  revolutionary  forces  attempted 
to  use  the  U.S.  Embassy  hostages  as  political 
pawns.  Efforts  to  gain  freedom  for  those  who 
were  held  proved  frustrating  and  difficult. 
After  444  days  of  captivity,  the  hostages  were 
returned,  but  the  impact  continues  to  affect 
us. 

For  the  last  ten  years  there  have  been  ru- 
mors, reports  and  allegations  of  foul  play  in 
the  1980  presidential  election.  The  thought 
that  any  American,  whether  a  private  citizen 
or  government  official,  may  have  partici- 
pated in  delaying  release  of  the  hostages  for 
political  gain  is  distressing.  Until  recently, 
these  allegations  have  been  dismissed  as  un- 
substantiated. But  substantial  enough  infor- 
mation has  been  presented  by  respected  and 
persistent  investigators  to  warrant  a  thor- 
ough examination  of  this  matter. 

It  is  not  appropriate  to  say  there  is  insuffi- 
cient proof— until  there  has  been  an  official 
investigation.  The  question  of  whether  there 
is  evidence  of  any  wrongdoing  must  be  an- 
swered by  an  unbiased,  bipartisan  congres- 
sional    investigation     with    full    subpoena 
power.  Unless  this  happens,  speculation  and 
unanswered  questions  will  erode  public  con- 
fidence in  our  electoral  system. 
Respectfully. 
Charles  W.  Scott.  Barry  Rosen.  Moorhead 
Kennedy.  Jerry  Plotkin,  David  M.  Roe- 
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der.      Robert      C.      Ode.      Kevin 
Hermening,  Donald  R.  Hohman. 


J. 


(From  the  New  York  Times.  June  26,  1991) 
A  Necessary  Inquiry 

Despite  Democrats'  fears  of  the  political 
result,  they  can  hardly  avoid  a  formal  Con- 
gressional inquiry  into  the  charge  that  Ron- 
ald Reagan's  aides  conspired  with  Iran  in 
1980  to  hold  up  release  of  American  hostages 
until  after  the  election. 

That  charge,  bruited  about  for  years  and 
vigorously  denied  by  Mr.  Reagan,  has  taken 
on  weight  recently,  owing  mainly  to  support 
from  Gary  Sick,  a  member  of  President 
Carter's  national  security  staff.  He  now 
teaches  at  Columbia  University. 

Mr.  Sick,  an  authority  on  Iran,  has  written 
that  long  study  of  the  matter  overcame  his 
original  skepticism.  He  now  believes  a  meet- 
ing in  Madrid  between  senior  Iranians  and 
William  J.  Casey,  the  director  of  the  Reagan 
campaign,  may  have  arranged  a  delay  of  the 
hostages'  release  to  benefit  Mr.  Reagan's 
election  chances. 

A  Congressional  inquiry  obviously  is  the 
best  means  either  to  validate  this  serious  al- 
legation—which Mr.  Sick  is  not  alone  in 
making — or  to  lay  it  to  rest.  If  it  were  sus- 
tained, the  political  problems  created  for  the 
Republicans  and  President  Bush  probably 
would  be  substantial.  But  some  Democrats, 
including  Speaker  Tom  Foley,  worry  that  if 
the  charge  can't  be  proved  they'll  suffer  a 
political  backlash  for  looking  into  it. 

These  political  considerations,  important 
as  they  may  be,  are  secondary  to  the  ques- 
tions whether  democracy's  most  vital  func- 
tion—a  national  election— as  well  as  a  Presi- 
dent's conduct  of  foreign  policy  were  illicitly 
distorted  for  partisan  political  advantage. 
And  a  deliberate  two-  or  three-month  delay 
in  the  release  of  the  hostages  would  have 
been  a  despicable  tactic,  for  any  reason. 

A  Congressional  inquiry  need  not  be  a  big, 
showy  affair,  as  were  the  Watergate  hearings 
or  those  on  Iran-contra  in  1987.  Then,  a 
President  in  office  and  his  lieutenants  were 
being  investigated,  generating  great  public 
interest;  Impeachment  of  Mr.  Nixon  or  Mr. 
Reagan  was  at  leswt  a  possibility.  Now.  a  his- 
torical matter  of  far  less  immediacy  is  at 
issue;  and  while  President  Bush's  political 
prospects  might  be  affected,  nothing  sug- 
gests his  possible  impeachment. 

What  happened  in  1980.  if  anything,  did  not 
elect  George  Bush  in  1988;  at  most,  it  helped 
him  at  eight  years  remove  and  probably 
without  his  complicity.  Mr.  Bush  has  strong- 
ly denied  any  knowledge  of  the  alleged  1980 
deal  and  it  hardly  seems  possible  that,  while 
a  Vice-Presidential  candidate  very  much  in 
the  public  eye.  he  could  have  traveled  in  se- 
cret to  Europe  to  help  make  that  deal,  as  has 
been  alleged. 

The  very  fact  that  some  Democrats  are  re- 
luctant to  open  an  inquiry,  for  fear  that  it 
might  backfire  on  them,  is  further  reason 
that  it  probably  would  not  be  a  "show  trial." 
A  small,  select  committee  with  adequate  Re- 
publican representation  could  conduct  a  dis- 
creet investigation,  without  televised  hear- 
ings, at  least  until  a  prima  facie  case  was  es- 
tablished or  repudiated. 

Certain  circumstances,  beyond  the  findings 
of  Mr.  Sick  and  others,  suggest  the  need  for 
such  an  inquiry.  This  is  the  second  case,  for 
example,  in  which  Republican  campaigners 
have  been  accused  of  tampering  with  foreign 
policy  for  political  purposes.  In  1968,  Nixon 
aides  were  charged  with  persuading  the 
South  Vietnamese  to  delay  their  participa- 
tion in  peace  talks  to  deny  possible  advan- 
tage to  Democrats  in  that  year's  elections. 


Some  allegations  suggest,  moreover,  that 
the  proven  later  dealings  of  the  Reagan  Ad- 
ministration with  Iran  grew  out  of  the  al- 
leged hostage  deal  in  1980.  Mr.  Bush,  in  deny- 
ing that  he  knew  of  such  a  deal  did  not  insist 
that  it  never  happened.  Mr.  Reagan,  as 
usual,  only  said  he  knew  of  no  such  arrange- 
ment; but  he  never  knew  much  of  what  went 
on  around  him. 

The  overriding  reason  for  a  Congressional 
investigation  is  the  possibility  that  the 
truth  might  be  established.  The  death  of  Mr. 
Casey,  who  would  have  been  the  key  witness, 
and  the  unavoidable  political  aspects  of  an 
inquiry,  may  make  that  possibility  remote. 
But  such  a  search  is  necessary— as  Rep- 
resentative Butler  Derrick,  a  South  Carolina 
Democrat,  put  it — because  the  charge  "goes 
to  the  root  of  what  democracy  is  all  about." 

An  investigation  might  end  in  political  ad- 
vantage for  the  Democrats,  or  possibly  do 
them  damage.  It  might  remove  an  alleged 
blot  on  the  reputations  of  Mr.  Casey  and  the 
Republicans,  or  it  might  confirm  it.  Either 
way.  Congress-  has  a  historical  imperative 
and  an  institutional  responsibility  to  seek 
the  facts. 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  July  9, 1991] 

Hostages  to  the  Past 

(By  Haynes  Johnson) 

Six  months  before  the  first  ballots  are  cast 
in  the  Iowa  caucuses  and  only  a  year  before 
their  nominating  convention,  Democrats 
have  no  presidential  candidates— well,  one. 
But  they're  going  to  win  the  1992  election  by 
showing  that  the  1980  Reagan  landslide  was 
stolen  from  them. 

If  that  sounds  cynical,  so  be  it.  Seldom  has 
a  political  party  been  more  deserving  of 
scorn  than  these  present  inheritors  of  the 
mantle  of  Jefferson,  Jackson,  Wilson.  Frank- 
lin Roosevelt.  Truman.  Kennedy  and  John- 
son, all  of  whom  really  were  fighters  for 
what  used  to  be  known  as  the  "people's 
party." 

The  paucity  of  candidates  is  not  the  prob- 
lem; it's  the  absence  of  collective  will  that  is 
so  dismaying.  And  there's  hardly  an  absence 
of  issues.  This  is  not  1984  revisited,  that 
happy  "Morning  in  America"  time  when  no 
dark  clouds  dampened  national  optimism 
about  the  future.  The  issues  now  are  stark: 
banks  failing,  pensions  in  jeopardy,  health 
clinics  closing,  cities  and  states  battling  the 
worst  budget  crises  since  the  Great  Depres- 
sion, crumbling  infrastructure,  gripping  na- 
tional recession. 

Every  major  political  survey  and  public 
opinion  sample  concludes  that  Americans 
think  the  country  is  headed  in  the  wrong  di- 
rection. They're  most  worried  about  domes- 
tic conditions.  Yet  the  message  that  Demo- 
crats apparently  want  to  send  the  country  is 
that  they  aren't  so  much  interested  in  deal- 
ing with  the  present  because  the  past  holds 
them  hostage. 

Thus,  this  week's  twin  announcements 
that  Democrats  will  lead  an  investigation 
into  the  "October  surprise"  hostage  issue 
during  the  1980  campaign  and  that  Sen.  John 
D.  "Jay"  Rockefeller  IV  (W.Va.)  has  become 
yet  another  potential  Democratic  presi- 
dential candidate  choosing  not  to  run. 

That's  not  to  suggest  that  Democrats 
should  drop  plans  to  investigate  whether 
Reagan  political  operatives  made  a  secret 
deal  with  Iran  to  hold  American  hostages 
until  after  the  1980  election  in  exchange  for 
secret  arms  shipments.  The  "surprise"  is  not 
a  frivolous  tale,  another  concoction  of  the  le- 
gion of  conspiracy  buffs.  Serious  allegations 
have  been  made,  and  as  House  Speaker 
Thomas  S.  Foley  (D-Wash.)  said,  for  the  good 
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of  the  country  they  deserve  to  be  addressed 
as  definitively  and  fairly  as  possible. 

In  that  connection,  a  recent  conversation 
with  Gary  Sick,  the  former  White  House  aide 
to  President  Jimmy  Carter,  who  has  been  in- 
vestigating the  allegations  about  the  hos- 
tages for  several  years,  is  instructive.  Sick, 
a  quiet,  careful  man  who  radiates  integrity. 
was  commenting  on  a  statement  by  Ronald 
Reagan  in  June  to  reporters  as  he  golfed 
with  President  Bush.  It  was  a  typical,  unin- 
tentionally provocative  remark  by  Reagan, 
saying  more  than  he  probably  intended  and 
opening  himself  up  to  new  questions  about 
his  own  role. 

As  Sick  said,  it  was  "one  of  the  most  re- 
markable things  to  come  out  on  this  story.  If 
you  read  the  Reagan  statement,  when  he's 
asked  if  he  did  anything  to  keep  the  hostages 
in  Iran,  he  says.  'I  did  some  things  actually 
the  other  way  to  try  and  be  some  help  to  get 
the  hostages  out  of  there.'  That  is  the  very 
first  time  anybody  involved  in  the  1980 
Reagan  campaign  has  said  they  were  doing 
anything  about  the  hostages. 

"It  directly  contradicts  what  they've  all 
been  saying  repeatedly:  That  no  person  was 
involved,  that  they  wouldn't  touch  that 
issue  with  a  10-foot  pole,  that  they  were 
keeping  it  at  absolute  arm's  length.  They 
have  said  over  and  over  since  then  that  we 
only  have  one  president  at  a  t.me  and  that 
the  president  is  responsible  for  foreign  policy 
and  they  were  not  going  to  be  involved.  But 
now.  according  to  Reagan,  they  do  appear  to 
have  been  involved. 

"Then  the  reporters  ask  Reagan:  Did  his 
efforts  to  help  get  the  hostages  out  involve 
contacts  with  anybody  in  Iran?  And  he  an- 
swers. 'Not  by  me.'  What  about  some  of  his 
aides?  he's  asked.  And  he  says.  'I  can't  get 
into  the  details  of  that.  Some  of  those  things 
are  still  classified.'  That  business  about  it 
being  classified  is  pure  nonsense." 

Sick  concluded:  "The  strong  implication  is 
that  somebody  involved  in  the  Reagan  cam- 
paign did  have  something  to  do  about  the 
hostages.  If  they  were  in  fact  trying  to  get 
the  hostages,  they  should  have  been  coordi- 
nating their  efforts  with  the  White  House  be- 
cause we  were  also  deeply  involved  in  trying 
to  get  them  out.  I  can  tell  you  absolutely 
that  they  made  no  such  contacts  with  us  in 
the  White  House.  I  really  regard  this  as  a 
major  breakthrough.  It  tends  to  confirm 
things  that  we  already  suspected." 

That  is  only  one  of  many  reasons  for  the 
formal  congressional  inquiry  to  go  forward. 
Perhaps  it  might  even  trigger  Democratic 
initiatives  in  other  areas.  That  would  be  the 
real  political  surprise. 

[From  San  Francisco  Examiner.  Aug.  4.  1991) 
Did  Reagan  Campaign  Cross  the  Line? 

(By  Christopher  Matthews) 
Washington. — Ronald  Reagan's  campaign 
was  deathly  afraid  in  the  summer  and  fall  of 
1980  that  the  man  I  was  then  writing  speech- 
es for.  Jimmy  Carter,  would  pull  a  rabbit  out 
of  his  hat.  They  saw  him  exploit  the  Iranian 
hostage  issue  to  defeat  challenger  Ted  Ken- 
nedy. They  witnessed  the  unsuccessful  res- 
cue mission  known  as  Desert  One.  With  the 
November  election  approaching,  the  Reagan 
team  had  reason  to  believe  a  second  rescue 
attempt  was  being  prepared  or.  absent  that, 
a  diplomatic  deal  to  gain  an  election-eve  re- 
lease of  the  52  American  officials  held  in 
Tehran. 

To  discount  the  positive  political  impact 
of  an  nth-hour  release.  Reagan's  vice  presi- 
dential running  mate  coined  the  term  "Octo- 
ber surprise."  If  Carter  was  successful  in 
springing     the     Iran-held     hostages,     his 
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achieve!  lent  should  be  viewed  primarily  as  a 
pre-elec  Ion  grlmmlck  rather  than  the  fulfill- 
ment of  ila  presidential  duty. 

The  I  eagan  people  took  other  steps  to 
mlnlml2  s  an  "October  surprise."  Edwin 
Meese  v  rote  an  Oct.  24.  1980.  memorandum 
to  othei  top  Reagan  aides  informing  them 
that  former  Adm.  Robert  M.  Garrlck  had 
been  ass  Igned  to  monitor  all  administration 
efforts  o  release  the  hostages.  Meese  di- 
rected c  tmpalgn  aides  to  check  with  Garrlck 
to  learn  of  any  "change  in  the  situation." 

This  I  lemo  sits  in  the  files  of  the  House 
Conunlt  .ee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
It  is  a  icompanied  by  an  affidavit  from 
Garrlck  himself  admitting  that  he  had  con- 
tacted n  illitary  reservists  to  check  on  "large 
aircraft  movements"  that  might  be  part  of  a 
rescue  n  Isslon. 

64,000  question  Is  whether  Reagan's 

id  more  than  simply  monitor  the 

situation.  Did  campaign  chairman 

Casey,  a  former  OSS  chief  in  World 

^urope,  or  any  other  Reagan  loyalist 

open  contact  with  the  Iranians?  Did 

iriplicitly  or  explicitly,  lead  the  Aya- 

i  homelnl  to  think  that  a  President 

vould  be  more  flexible  in  his  dealing 

s  revolutionary  government  than 

campaign  rhetoric  would  suggest? 

in  other  words,  offer  hope  that 

arms  embargo  might  be  modified 

fleagan  win  the  election? 
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factors  argue  this  is  precisely  what 
happened  in  those  critical  months 
the  1960  presidential  election. 

arms  shipments.  Within  weeks  of 
inauguration,  Israel  was  providing 
1th  desperately  needed  spare  parts 
made  military  equipment. 
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Rep.  1  utler  Derrick.  D-S.C.  one  of  those 
pushing  (hardest  for  a  full  investigation,  sees 
coincidences"  in  the  hostage  cri- 
slnce  the  hostages  were  released, 
mifiutes  after  Reagan's   inauguration, 
has  wondered  why   the  zealots  in 
had   chosen    to   make    peace    with 
a  candidate  who  had  been  "damning 
every  turn,"  rather  than  with  the 
Carter.   Later.  Derrick  wondered 
thelmllltary  spare  parts  had  begun  flow- 
into  Tehran  just  weeks  after  the  new  ad- 
ministrt  tion  had  taken  office. 


84cond  factor  is  the  Reagan  adminis- 

documented  readiness  to  use  arms 

We  know  that  Reagan  sent  mili- 

eqilipment  to  Tehran  to  win  freedom  of 

Aiiierican  hostages.  The  former  presi- 

lly  admitted  as  much  in  a  speech  to 

natfcn  on  March  4.  1987.  The  only  ques- 

1  'hether  they,  through  a  wink,  a  nod 

hai  dshake.  let  the  Iranians  know  back 

hey  were  willing  to  play  this  game. 

lid.  they  pulled  the  rug  from  under 

negotiations,  kept  the  hostages  in 

several  extra  months  and  inflicted 

cruelty    on    their   families.   They 

hive  been,  in  a  criminal  sense,  acces- 

a|ter  the  fact  to  an  International  kid- 
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It's  uy  to  Speaker  Tom  Foley  to  get  this 
done. 


ly  way  to  answer  such  questions  is 

s  Brious.  low-key  congressional  inves- 

There  is  no  need  for  lights,  cameras 

lawyer's  fees.  The  people  in- 

ire  few.  They  can  be  quickly  and 

LSked,  under  oath,  if  they  know  any- 

contacts  between  the  Reagan 

and  the  Iranians. 


[From  the  United  Press  International,  Aug. 

6.  1991] 

Bush  Welcomes  Probe,  if  It  Proves 

ANYTfflNG 

Washington.— President  Bush  welcomed  a 
congressional  investigation  into  the  so- 
called  "October  surprise"  Tuesday  if  it  un- 
covered anything,  but  subtly  warned  Demo- 
crats about  using  the  11-year  controversy  for 
political  leverage. 

"Just  so  it's  fair,"  Bush  said  in  his  first 
public  response  to  Monday's  announcement 
that  Congress  will  formally  investigate  alle- 
gations that  the  1960  Reagan-Bush  campaign 
sought  a  delay  in  the  release  of  American 
hostages  in  Iran  to  benefit  the  Republicans' 
chances  in  that  year's  presidential  election. 

"If  they've  got  something  and  they  can  get 
to  the  bottom  of  this  and  prove  it  one  way  or 
another,  so  much  the  better,"  said  Bush 
aboard  Air  Force  One  as  he  headed  to  Maine 
for  his  annual  summer  vacation.  "But  if  it's 
simply  something  else  as  we  approach  a  po- 
litical season  that  wouldn't  be  good." 

Speculation  has  surfaced  on-and-off  for  11 
years  that  Reagan  campaign  offlcials,  at  the 
very  least,  sought  to  negotiate  a  deal  with 
Iran  to  delay  the  release  of  52  American  hos- 
tages held  for  444  days  by  revolutionaries 
under  the  control  of  the  late  Iranian  ruler 
Ayatollah  RuhoUah  Khomeini. 

Within  the  past  few  months,  new  allega- 
tions have  surfaced  that  members  of  the 
Reagan  team  met  with  Iranian 
intermediaries,  shady  arms  dealers  or  other 
Middle  East  operatives  to  cut  a  deal  for  the 
hostages  release. 

The  inability  of  President  Jimmy  Carter  to 
secure  their  release  contributed  to  his 
unpopularity  and  helped  spell  his  defeat  to 
Reagan  in  the  1960  election.  The  hostages 
were  released  as  Reagan  was  taking  the  oath 
of  office. 

The  Reagan  and  Bush  administrations 
have  denied  the  allegations. 

In  announcing  the  probe.  House  Speaker 
Thomas  Foley.  D-Wash..  and  Senate  Demo- 
cratic leader  George  Mitchell  of  Maine  said 
that  committees  from  each  house  will  review 
the  case  based  on  "persistent  and  disturb- 
ing" reports. 

"We  have  no  conclusive  evidence  of  wrong- 
doing, but  the  seriousness  of  these  allega- 
tions, and  the  weight  of  circumstantial  in- 
formation, compel  an  effort  to  establish  the 
facts."  read  a  joint  statement  from  Foley 
and  Mitchell. 

The  president  raised  the  specter  of  politi- 
cal motives,  but  said  that  he  did  not  think 
the  two  Democratic  leaders  intended  to  con- 
duct such  a  proceeding. 

"If  they're  got  some  evidence,  and  it's  hard 
evidence  and  not  just  based  on  outrageously 
flimsy  sources,  fine."  said  Bush,  adding  that 
he  hoped  the  affair  would  not  develop  into  a 
"wild  goose  chase." 

[From  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  Aug.  6,  1991) 
Yes,  Do  Try  To  Clear  the  Air 

Last  April.  Gary  Sick,  an  analyst  who  was 
on  President  Jimmy  Carter's  National  Secu- 
rity Council,  resurrected  rumors  of  a  secret 
deal  designed  to  guarantee  Ronald  Reagan's 
election. 

The  purported  deal,  for  which  there  is  a  de- 
nial to  match  every  lurid  detail,  involved  a 
promise  by  the  Ayatollah  Ruhollah  Kho- 
meini of  Iran  to  keep  52  Americans  locked  up 
until  the  1980  election  was  over.  His  reward 
was  cash  or  arms. 

Sick  says  be  started  out  doubting  the  ru- 
mors but  that  two  years  of  investigation  in 
the  United  States  and  abroad  persuaded  him 


the  deal  was  indeed  struck.  His  disclosure 
had  one  thing  in  common  with  every  other 
report  about  the  Republican  "October  sur- 
prise" since  1981:  no  proof. 

After  agonizing  for  months  over  what  to  do 
about  the  resuscitated  rumors.  Democratic 
leaders  on  Monday  announced  a  congres- 
sional investigation.  They  acknowledged  a 
lack  of  "conclusive  evidence  of  wrongdoing." 
but  House  Speaker  Thomas  S.  Foley  said  the 
inquiry  would  be  an  effort  to  "put  these  alle- 
gations to  rest." 

Republicans  hooted  at  the  preposterous  no- 
tion that  hearings  certain  to  overlap  the 
onset  of  the  next  presidential  election  cam- 
paign could  be  a  truth-seeking  endeavor,  un- 
tainted by  politics.  It  probably  struck  many 
Americans  the  same  way. 

Ironically,  the  inability  to  take  at  face 
value  anything  that  is  said  by  virtually  any- 
one in  politics  or  government  is  precisely 
why  the  investigation  is  crucial.  It's  hard  to 
know  Just  when — or  even  exactly  why— the 
decline  began  in  Americans'  faith  in  their 
government's  ability  to  do  things  right  or  to 
tell  them  why  things  went  wrong. 

Thus  an  investigation  is  in  order.  The 
charge  is  of  high  crimes — endangering  the 
lives  of  Americans  for  domestic  political  ad- 
vantage and  interfering  with  then-President 
Carter's  conduct  of  foreign  policy.  Done 
right,  getting  to  the  bottom  of  the  hostage 
rumors  could  be  a  small  step  toward  salvag- 
ing some  of  what  American  politics  has  lost 
over  the  years.  What  makes  it  possible  to 
hope  it  will  be  done  right  is  that  Democrats 
are  as  aware  as  any — perhaps  more  than 
most — of  the  magnitude  of  mistrust  and  cyn- 
icism they  must  overcome  to  put  the  matter 
to  rest. 

The  way  to  proceed  is  to  assemble  an  intel- 
ligent, professional  and  bipartisan  investiga- 
tory team.  The  Democrats  will  be  playing 
with  fire  if  they  play  politics  with  this  very 
serious  matter.  By  weighing  and  disclosing 
the  evidence,  a  properly  conducted  congres- 
sional investigation  can  clear  the  air.  Im- 
properly conducted,  it  can  pollute  the  atmos- 
phere with  political  hot  air  and  add  to  gov- 
ernment's credibility  problem. 

[From  the  Boston  Globe.  Aug.  6. 1991] 
"October  Surprise"  Probe 

The  persistence  of  claims  that  members  of 
the  1980  Reagan-Bush  campaign  staff  ar- 
ranged to  delay  the  release  of  52  Americans 
held  hostage  in  Iran  until  after  the  presi- 
dential election  that  year  justifies  the  order- 
ing of  a  congressional  probe.  The  investiga- 
tion is  warranted  even  if  it  only  puts  an  end 
to  the  speculation  that  continues  to  swirl 
around  the  timing  of  the  release  of  the  hos- 
tages—mere minutes  after  Reagan  was  sworn 
into  office. 

There  is  no  denying  the  allegations  are 
"persistent  and  disturbing."  as  the  congres- 
sional Democratic  leadership  noted.  House 
Speaker  Thomas  Foley  and  Senate  Majority 
Leader  George  Mitchell  feel  that  despite  a 
lack  of  conclusive  evidence,  "the  seriousness 
of  the  allegations  and  the  weight  of  cir- 
cumstantial information  compel  an  effort  to 
establish  the  facts." 

For  more  than  a  decade  rumors  have  en- 
dured that  a  secret  deal  by  Reagan  campaign 
officials  delayed  the  hostages'  release  for 
three  months.  They  were  held  in  Tehran  for 
444  days. 

But  the  rumors  took  on  credibility  in  April 
when  Gary  Sick,  who  had  been  an  official  on 
former  President  Jimmy  Carter's  National 
Security  Council,  wrote  an  article  carried  by 
The  New  York  Times.  Sick  claimed  that 
Reagan  campaign  officials,  led  by  the  now 


deceased  CIA  director,  William  Casey,  feared 
Reagan  might  be  defeated  by  an  "October 
Surprise"  in  which  Carter  would  obtain  the 
hostages'  release  before  the  election. 

In  fact.  Carter  was  engaged  in  the  behind- 
the-scene  negotiations  at  that  time  which  he 
felt  were  likely  to  free  the  hostages.  Without 
explanation,  the  Iranians  suddenly  ended 
these  talks. 

Sick  maintains  that  Casey  met  with  Ira- 
nians in  Madrid  and  arranged  a  delay  in  the 
hostages'  release,  in  exchange  for  military 
weapons  which  Carter  had  prevented  the 
Irans  trom  having.  Neither  Sick  nor  the  in- 
vestigative PBS  program  "Frontline"  could 
prove  the  claims,  but  a  substantial  amount 
of  circumstantial  evidence  has  built  up. 

To  reduce  the  risk  that  the  probe  will  be 
misused  as  a  political  weapon,  the  House  and 
Senate  will  rely  on  standing  committees  and 
testimony  given  under  oath.  The  political 
dynamite  posed  by  the  allegations  makes  it 
imperative  that  the  investigation  be  above 
board  and  above  suspicion. 

Only  a  substantive  investigation,  however 
much  needed,  can  satisfy — prove  or  refute— 
such  damaging  charges. 

[From  the  Charleston  News  St  Courier,  Aug. 

7,  1991] 

Low  Key  Approach 

(By  Sandy  Grady) 

Washington.— The  late  Bill  Casey  talked 
in  such  a  staccato  mumble  that  Republican 
insiders  joked  he  had  a  built-in  voice  scram- 
bler. 

But  Casey  was  clearly  understood,  soon 
after  he  became  Ronald  Reagan's  campaign 
director,  when  he  told  reporters.  "My  worry 
is  the  other  side  will  pull  off  an  October  sur- 
prise." 

That  was  a  fear  verging  on  paranoia  that 
gripped  Reagan's  1980  campaign  staff— a  re- 
lease of  52  U.S.  hostages  held  by  the  Iranians 
might  dramatically  tip  the  election  to 
Jimmy  Carter. 

Did  Casey,  a  man  who  wallowed  in  cloak- 
and-dagger  intrigue,  rig  an  "October  Sur- 
prise" of  his  own?  Did  he  make  a  secret,  ille- 
gal deal  with  the  Iranians  to  hold  the  hos- 
tages until  Reagan  was  safely  in  office? 

That's  The  Story  That  Would  Not  Die. 

You  don't  have  to  be  a  conspiracy  freak  to 
marvel  that  Reagan,  minutes  after  his  1981 
inauguration,  could  crow,  "The  hostages  are 
in  the  air."  Or  to  think  it  peculiar  that  Rea- 
gan's crew  began  shipping  arms  to  Iran. 

Sure,  the  tale  sounds  like  fantasy  out  of  a 
Robert  Ludlum  thriller— a  bunch  of  hotshot 
political  connivers  playing  dice  with  hos- 
tages lives  to  pervert  an  American  election. 

Or  worse,  like  whiskey  talk  ftom  sour- 
grape  Carterltes. 

But  if  true— and  Bill  Casey  proved  at  the 
CIA  that  he  was  a  capable  of  any  weird 
caper — it  would  be  a  monstrous  treachery 
dwarfing  Watergate. 

Now,  after  years  of  backroom  whispers, 
two  congressional  committees  will  chase  the 
shadows  of  "October  Surprise."  No  wonder 
House  Speaker  Tom  Foley,  when  he  unveiled 
the  investigation  on  Monday,  was  as  enthu- 
siastic as  a  man  plodding  to  a  dentist  for  a 
root  canal. 

"I  am,  in  a  sense,  reluctant,"  said  Foley, 
"but  I  was  convinced  these  persistent  rumors 
indicated  an  inquiry  should  be  held." 

Gray,  cautious  Tom  Foley  hated  to  walk 
into  the  "October  Surprise"  minefield.  The 
affair  would  blow  up  in  Democrats'  faces  if 
they  spent  months  uselessly  pursuing  11- 
year-old  ghosts.  Republicans  would  howl 
they  were  undercutting  the  '92  elections. 
They  might  make  Bush,  already  a  war  hero, 
into  a  martyr. 


But  Foley  was  under  pressure  fhjm  young- 
er firebrands— notably  Rep.  Butler  Derrick. 
D-S.C.  and  Robert  Torrlcelli.  D-N.J.— to  dig 
into  the  1980  story,  damn  the  risks. 

"History  demands  we  find  the  truth,"  in- 
sisted Derrick,  who  lined  up  75  House  Demo- 
crats to  light  a  torch  under  Foley. 

"It's  clear  something  occurred,"  Torrlcelli 
said.  "The  American  people  might  get  a  cold 
dose  of  political  reality." 

Sure,  Reagan  operatives  from  the  1980  cam- 
paign—including the  Gipper,  who  called  it 
"fiction"— scoff  at  the  "October  Surprise" 
conspiracy.  Ed  Meese  sneered  that  the  story 
was  "a  floating  crap  game." 

What  Foley  couldn't  ignore  was  the  voice 
of  Gary  Sick,  a  level-headed  Middle  East  ex- 
pert who  had  been  a  Carter  national  security 
aide.  Sick's  New  York  Times  op-ed  piece  was 
a  hand  grenade.  Sick  said  "hundreds  of  inter- 
views" over  two  years  convinced  him  Bill 
Casey  had  run  an  arms-for-hostage  scam 
with  Iran  to  cinch  the  White  House  for 
Reagan. 

"There  is  no  smoking  gun."  Sick  acknowl- 
edged. The  witnesses  were  arms  dealers,  gun 
runners,  drug  smugglers,  con  men,  "not  Boy 
Scouts."  Or  like  Casey  and  accused  bagman 
Cyros  Hashemi,  they  were  dead  men  who'd 
tell  no  tales. 

Foley  was  damned  either  way.  If  he  let  the 
"October  Surprise"  story  fester.  Democrats 
would  rap  his  timidity.  If  he  staged  showy, 
televised  hearings.  Republicans  would 
scream  politics.  Foley  made  two  smart 
moves. 

First,  he  took  George  Bush  off  the  hook. 

Charges  never  seemed  plausible  that  Bush, 
a  veep  candidate  and  outsider,  met  with  the 
Iranians  in  Paris.  "I  was  never  in  Paris  in 
1980,"  Bush  insisted  angrily.  "That's  all. 
Print  it." 

Now  Foley  says  he  and  Senate  Majority 
Leader  George  Mitchell  "accept  President 
Bush's  word.  Translation:  The  investigation, 
which  could  linger  into  the  1992  campaign, 
won't  be  an  exercise  in  Bush-bashing. 

Second.  Foley  downplayed  showbiz  TV 
hearings  in  the  style  of  Watergate  or  Iran- 
Contra.  Bipartisan  panels  under  Rep.  Lee 
Hamilton,  D-Ind.,  and  Sen.  Terry  Sanford,  D- 
N.C..  will  quietly  follow  the  paper  trail  and 
quiz  witnesses.  If  they  find  credibility,  then 
comes  Stage  Two— Show  &  Tell  Time. 

Even  Foley's  low-key  approach  drew  walls 
of  anguish  from  Republicans.  Digging  up  Bill 
Casey's  1980  sins,  they  snarled,  was  dumber 
than  exhuming  Zachary  Taylor's  bones. 

"If  it's  just  a  political  witch  hunt,  it's  fool- 
ish," said  Bush  spokesflack  Marlin 
Fitzwater — the  same  authority  who  savaged 
Gary  Sick  as  "the  Kitty  Kelley  of  diplo- 
macy." 

House  Republican  leader  Robert  Michel  of 
Illinois,  who  tried  hard  to  discourage  Foley, 
called  it  "a  charade"  and  "political  shenani- 
gans" that  would  be  "a  waste  of  time  and 
taxpayers'  money." 

"People  back  home."  fumed  Michel,  "don't 
give  two  hoots." 

I  suspect  Michel's  "two  hoots"  estimate  is 
correct.  Few  Americans  get  an  adrenaline 
rush  from  this  dusty,  forgotten,  possibly 
untraceable  scandal.  Who  cares? 

Despite  the  public's  low  voltage,  excite- 
ment, though,  it's  important  to  nail  down 
the  "October  Surprise"  ghosts.  If  Reagan's 
connivers  gambled  with  hostages'  lives,  ran  a 
foreign  scam  and  tampered  with  a  presi- 
dential election,  that's  a  historic  monstros- 
ity. 

[From  USA  Today,  Aug.  6,  1991] 
Probe  "October  Surprise" 
Rumors  that  a  political  dirty  deal  called 
"October  surprise"  delayed  release  of  U.S. 
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hostages  in  Iran  could  be  all  smoke  and  no 
fire. 

Or  there  could  be  a  smoking  gun. 

Either  way,  it  is  good  news  that  House  and 
Senate  Democratic  leaders  finally  have  de- 
cided to  investigate. 

They  have  agreed  to  look  into  longstand- 
ing stories  that  offlcials  of  the  Ronald 
Reagan-George  Bush  campaign  promised 
arms  to  Iran  to  hold  the  U.S.  embassy  hos- 
tages until  after  the  November  1980  election 
to  seal  President  Carter's  defeat. 

Troubling  questions  have  been  raised  about 
the  release  of  the  52  hostages  from  444  days 
in  captivity  minutes  after  President  Reagan 
was  inaugurated. 

Did  planeloads  of  U.S.  military  equipment 
go  through  Israel  to  Iran  soon  after  the  inau- 
guration? 

Is  there  any  substance  to  the  stories  of  15 
people  on  three  continents  who  claim  there 
was  a  hostage  deal,  cited  by  Gary  Sick,  a 
former  aide  to  Carter? 

To  their  credit.  Presidents  Carter,  Reagan 
and  Bush  have  called  for  these  ugly  rumors 
to  be  investigated  and  laid  to  rest. 

Some  still  insist  that  such  an  investiga- 
tion is  a  waste  of  time,  money  and  Energy. 
House  Republican  Leader  Bob  Michel  of  Illi- 
nois says  that  "people  back  home  don't  give 
two  hoots." 

He's  wrong. 

People  do  care  when  there  are  rumors  of 
high  public  officials  Involved  in  playing  poli- 
tics with  the  lives  of  hostages. 

People  do  care  when  charges  of  dirty  deals 
are  ignored  or  swept  under  the  rug. 

People  don't  care  for  unresolved  mysteries 
and  vague  suspicions. 

The  truth  will  do  just  fine. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Aug.  7.  1991] 
Probing  the  1980  Reagan  Campaign 

There  is  a  distinct  absence  of  enthusiasm 
among  congressional  democrats  for  the  in- 
quiry they  have  launched  into  the  ugly, 
unproven  theory  that  to  keep  Jimmy  Carter 
from  reaping  electoral  advantage  in  1980  by 
bringing  home  diplomats  held  hostage  in 
Iran,  the  Reagan  campaign  team  conspired 
with  Ii^nian  officials  to  delay  their  release. 
It  is  recognized  that  some  key  sources  are 
dead  (including  William  Casey,  the  Reagan- 
ite  said  to  have  made  the  Iran  contact),  that 
others  (including  former  Iranian  premier 
Abolhassan  Bani-Sadr)  are  of  dubious  reli- 
ability and  that  the  truth  lies  buried  be- 
neath layers  of  secret  exchanges  and  is  sub- 
ject all  around  to  deceptions.  No  wonder  the 
Democrats  moved  cautiously,  aware  of  the 
risks  of  appearing  to  have  triggered  a  par- 
tisan probe  and  of  coming  up  with  no  con- 
structive results. 

Yet  as  the  Democratic  leadership  argrued. 
"the  seriousness  of  the  allegations,  and  the 
weight  of  the  circumstantial  evidence,  com- 
pel an  effort  to  establish  the  facts"— in  what 
will  start  out  &s  a  closed-door  investigation. 
Presidents  Carter.  Reagan  and  Bush  have 
broadly  consented  to  the  proposition  that  it 
is  worth  trying  to  put  to  rest  a  corrosive  al- 
legation. Mr.  Reagan  has  categorically  de- 
nied the  conspiracy  charge,  reporting  that 
his  campaign  contacts  with  Iran  ("we  did 
some  things  .  .  .  still  classified")  were  con- 
ducted for  the  legitimate  purpose  of  extri- 
cating the  52  Americans.  Mr.  Bush,  who  was 
in  1980  Mr.  Reagan's  vice  presidential  run- 
ning mate,  has  similarly  denied  a  part  in  or 
knowledge  of  a  conspiracy.  Democratic  lead- 
ers explicitly  accepted  his  denial  when  they 
announced  the  investigation. 

It  seems  idle  to  think  investigators  are 
going  to  get  to  the  very  bottom  of  this  af- 
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Is  it  going  to  be  established,  for  in- 
whether  American  weapons  routed  to 
early  1961  were  the  agreed  payoff  for 
release  of  the  hostages  on  Ron- 
's   watch    or    the    delivery    on 
Carter's  earlier   offers   to   free   up 
>wn.  paid-for.  frozen  arms  once  the 
were  out,  or  something  else?  An  in- 
conclu^ve  result  could  yet  be  taken  by  the 
conspiificy   constituency   as   evidence   of  a 
Still,  it  should  be  possible  for  care- 
invfstlgators.  using  the  subpoena  power. 
'  the  realm  of  the  uncertain,  smoth- 
of  the  rumors  and  offer  a  version  su- 
»  what  is  available  now.  In  the  cir- 
cumstances, this  would  be  no  small  thing. 
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[Froip  the  New  York  Times,  Sept.  2,  1991] 
Back  Home  Do  Give  a  Hoot  How  '80 
Election  Was  Won 

To  the  tditor: 

Resp<  nding  to  the  coming  Congrressional 
investifatlon   of  whether   or   not   the   1960 
aign  improperly  interfered  with 
attempt  to  secure  the  return  of  Amer- 
in  Iran.  House  Minority  Leader 
Mithel  said  that  he  didn't  think  the  peo- 
home  gave  two  hoots  about  what 
10  years  ago  (news  article,  Aug.  6). 
76  years  old.   I  was  a  construction 
workerUnd  now  run  a  small  business.  I  have 
t  irough    one    major    depression,    two 
rars  and  other  national   crises  and 
I  am  an  ordinary  American.   My 
I  have  struggled  to  raise  a  family, 
for    their   education,    insure    their 
are  and  prepare  them  for  a  better  fu- 
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largely  as  the  result  of  Federal  poli- 
the  last  decade.  I  believe  my 
grandcllildren  face  dimmer  prospects  than 
p^nts  did  because  of  what  happened 
ago.  They  have  been  robbed  of  at 
of  their  future,  in  part  because  of 
of  arrogance  in  Washington  that 
politicians  to  believe  they  can  get 
i^ith  anything  because  "the  people 
he  me  don't  care  two  hoots. 
I  eople  back  home  do  care  two  hoots 
\  'hat  happened  10  years  ago.  We  all 
Jfmmy  Csu-ter  lost  the  election,  but  we 
two  hoots  about  how  he  lost  and 
Ronald  Reagan  won. 
lots  of  hoots  about  the  Iran-contra 
why  Mr.  Reagan  did  not  know 
happening  in  his  own  Rose  Garden; 
he  scandal  at  the  Department  of 
and  Urban  Development,  the  savings 
loab  scandal  and  the  Bank  of  Credit  and 
Comme  ce  International  scandal  and  how 
they  ha^e  all  picked  the  ordinary  taxpayer's 
pocket. 
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^  give  a  few  hoots  too  that  American 
can  no  longer  afford  to  send  their 
to  college,  can  no  longer  afford  to 
medical  care  and  must  increasingly 
wage  earners  to  make  ends  meet, 
about  what  happened  10  years  ago 
we  came  to  have  a  multi-hundred- 
(  ollar  deficit,  and  how  that  deficit 
to  erode  our  Social  Security  and 
systems,  as  well  as  other  essential 
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about  our  declining  school  sys- 
growlng  economic  disasters  in  our 
the  loss  of  hope.  We  care  about  the 
ifumbers  of  homeless  in  our  streets— 
in  the  Great  Depression  did  I  see 
we  wonder  how  long  we  will  be 
for   the   economic   plundering   that 
years  ago.  Those  of  us  who  came  to 
during  a  world  war  fought  to  re- 
Ifrutal  dictator  wonder  why  we  con- 
support  and  supply  murderous  re- 
places like  El  Salvador  and  Peru. 
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Back  home,  we  do  care.  And  we  are  furious 
that  Mr.  Michel  and  so  many  of  his  col- 
leagues in  Washington  apparently  do  not. 
Sidney  Glasser. 

New  York,  August  12,  1991. 

[From  Playboy,  Oct.  1988] 
An  Election  Held  Hostage 

(By  Abbie  Hoffman  and  Jonathan  Silvers) 

"The  obscure  me  see  eventually.  The  com- 
pletely apparent  takes  a  little  /onser.  "—Edward 
R.  Murrow 

On  January  20.  1961,  minutes  into  his  first 
term.  President  Ronald  Reagan  performed  a 
diplomat  miracle. 

For  more  than  a  year,  a  revolutionary  gov- 
ernment in  Iran  had  held  52  Americans  hos- 
tage in  retaliation  for  America's  support  of 
the  deposed  shah.  To  the  world's  dismay. 
President  Jimmy  Carter  was  unable  to  se- 
cure their  release.  Traditional  methods  of 
persuasion— an  admixture  of  pleas,  threats, 
economic  and  military  sanctions — proved 
useless  against  a  fanatic  regime  that  pre- 
ferred martyrdom  to  capitulation.  Armed 
with  little  but  epithets  and  clubs,  an  Iranian 
mob  had  crippled  the  Carter  Presidency  and 
brought  America  to  its  knees. 

And  there  the  nation  remained  until 
Reagan  placed  his  hand  on  a  Bible  and  took 
a  solemn  oath.  Half  a  world  away,  the  fanat- 
ics who  had  once  chanted  "Death  to  the 
Great  Satan"  instantly  scrambled  to  appease 
the  country's  new  leader.  Barely  two  hours 
after  the  Inauguration,  "with  thanks  to  Al- 
mighty God,"  Reagan  made  the  announce- 
ment that  America  had  been  longing  to  hear 
for  444  days:  "Some  30  minutes  ago,  the 
planes  bearing  out  prisoners  left  Iranian  air- 
space and  they  are  now  free  of  Iran." 

In  the  jubilation  of  homecoming,  no  one 
asked  why  the  hostages  had  been  released  at 
that  particular  moment.  No  explanation 
seemed  necessary.  Throughout  his  Presi- 
dential campaign.  Reagan  had  slammed  the 
Iranians  as  "murderous  barbarians"  and  im- 
plied that,  if  elected,  there  were  ways  of  han- 
dling such  people.  "We  did  not  wish  to  in- 
herit the  hostage  crisis,"  explains  Richard 
Allen,  a  Reagan  campaign  strategist  and  his 
first  National  Security  Advisor.  "We  wanted 
to  make  it  clear  to  the  Iranians  that  this 
was  the  one  issue  Reagan  was  unstable 
about."  The  Reagan  transition  team  cir- 
culated menacing  rumors  that  military  re- 
prisals and  Normandylike  invasions  were 
"under  consideration."  (According  to  Allen, 
its  propaganda  was  not  without  humor: 
"What's  flat  and  glows  in  the  dark?" 
"Tehran,  five  minutes  after  Reagan's  Inau- 
guration.") 

It  would  be  five  years  before  Reagan's 
antiterrorist  posturing  came  under  scrutiny. 
In  November  1966,  a  Lebanese  newsweekly  re- 
ported that  National  Security  Advisor  Rob- 
ert McFarlane  had  secretly  negotiated  an 
arms-for-hostages  deal  with  the  Iranian  Rev- 
olutionary Council  in  an  attempt  to  win  re- 
lease of  captives  taken  during  Reagan's  first 
term.  As  the  scandal  unfolded,  it  was  discov- 
ered that  this  was  not  the  rash  enterprise  of 
a  small  group  of  National  Security  Council 
adventurers  but  a  rigorously  conceived  Pres- 
idential initiative. 

The  White  House  quickly  shifted  into  dam- 
age-control mode.  Attorney  General  Edwin 
Meese  promised  a  "complete  and  impartial 
investigation"— just  after  the  most  incrimi- 
nating documents  were  shredded.  Through  a 
series  of  discreet  tactical  maneuvers,  the  Ad- 
ministration managed  to  confine  all  offlcial 
investigations  of  Iran/Contra  activities  to 
1965  and  1986,  the  period  in  which  the  White 
House  said  the  initiative  had  begun.  The 


Government  panels  were  deterred  from  ex- 
ploring the  conspiracy's  origins. 

The  White  House  tried  desperately  to  con- 
ceal earlier  activities  for  a  simple  reason: 
The  Reagan  Administration  had  approved 
and  encouraged  the  sale  of  U.S.  arms  to  Iran 
not  only  in  1985  but  four  years  earlier,  in 
1961.  Ammunition,  replacement  parts,  even 
sophisticated  American  weapons  systems 
began  to  flow  into  Tehran— via  Israel— with- 
in two  months  of  Reagan's  1981  Inauguration. 

Moreover,  a  commanding  body  of  evidence 
and  testimony  has  recently  surfaced  that 
suggests  that  members  of  the  1960  Reagan- 
Bush  campaign  secretly  pursued  openings  to 
Iran  as  early  as  September  1980,  two  months 
before  the  election.  On  at  least  two  occa- 
sions, emissaries  of  Ayatollah  Khomeini  met 
with  Reagan  advisors.  The  Iranians  allegedly 
offered  to  detain  the  American  hostages  past 
Election  Day,  humiliating  Carter  and  ensur- 
ing a  Reagan  victory.  Given  the  speed  with 
which  the  Reagan  Administration  approved 
arms  sales  to  Khomeini,  the  testimony  of 
several  Iranian  dignitaries  and  the  fact  that 
a  similar  arms-for-hostages  pact  was  made 
later,  there  is  every  reason  to  suspect  the 
Reagan  campaign  capable  of  cutting  a  deal. 

Former  President  Jimmy  Carter  has  voiced 
doubts  about  his  opponent's  Integrity  in  that 
race.  In  response  to  our  question  regarding 
his  knowledge  of  these  allegations.  Carter 
wrote  the  following  on  February  24,  1988: 
We  have  had  reports  since  late  summer  1980 
about  Reagan  campaign  officials  dealing 
with  Iranians  concerning  delayed  release  of 
the  American  hostages.  I  chose  to  ignore  the 
reports.  Later,  as  you  know,  former  Iranian 
president  Bani-Sadr  has  given  several  inter- 
views stating  that  such  an  agreement  was 
made  involving  Bud  McFarlane,  George  Bush 
and  perhaps  Bill  Casey.  By  this  time,  the 
elections  were  over  and  the  results  could  not 
be  changed.  I  have  never  tried  to  obtain  any 
evidence  about  these  allegations  but  have 
trusted  that  investigations  and  historical 
records  would  someday  let  the  truth  be 
known. 

This  letter  prompted  an  investigation,  the 
results  of  which  follow. 

THE  campaign 

In  retrospect,  it  seems  surprising  that 
President  Carter  was  able  to  mount  a  serious 
bid  for  re-election  in  1980.  The  United  States 
was  suffering  from  the  rapid  erosion  of  its  in- 
dustrial base,  an  Arab  oil  embargo  and  post- 
Vietnam  war  trauma.  Added  to  double-digit 
inflation  and  rising  unemployment,  the  Iran 
hostage  crisis  came  to  symbolize  the  coun- 
try's general  deterioration.  Whether  Carter 
was  a  victim  of  those  circumstances  or  their 
chief  architect  is  debatable,  but  much  of  the 
public  regarded  him  as  a  poor  manager  of  the 
complex  American  system.  An  internal  cam- 
paign memo  written  by  Carter's  chief  poll- 
ster, Patrick  Caddell,  put  it  succinctly:  "By 
and  large,  the  American  people  do  not  like 
Jimmy  Carter.  Indeed,  a  large  segment  could 
be  said  to  loathe  the  President." 

Loathe  him  they  might,  but  pit  him 
against  the  Republican  nominee,  Ronald 
Reagan,  and  lo!  Carter  suddenly  had  a  decent 
shot  at  re-election.  Whatever  faults  Carter 
had,  Reagan  matched  them  one  for  one.  Rea- 
gan's appeal  was  limited:  he  was  seen  as 
hawkish,  misinformed,  ultraconservative, 
too  Hollywood. 

At  its  core,  the  election  was  a  race  to  se- 
lect the  lesser  of  two  evils.  Voters  couldn't 
decide  whether  they  wanted  helplessness  or 
extreme  conservatism.  Time-magazine  pref- 
erence polls  consistently  showed  the  can- 
didates separated  at  most  by  two  percentage 


points.  In  mid-October,  Time  gave  Carter  a 
slight  edge.  42  percent  to  Reagan's  41  per- 
cent. 

William  Casey,  Reagan's  campaign  man- 
ager, found  these  statistics  unnerving.  Above 
all  else,  he  feared  that  in  the  last  weeks  be- 
fore the  election.  Carter  would  pull  an  "Oc- 
tober Surprise";  that  is,  bring  the  hostages 
home,  win  back  the  public's  confidence — and 
send  Reagan  back  to  the  ranch.  Richard 
Wirthlin.  Reagan's  chief  pollster,  estimated 
that  a  pre-election  hostage  release  could 
earn  Carter  five  to  ten  percent  of  the  unde- 
cided vote,  more  than  enough  to  ensure  his 
re-election.  Without  a  hostage  release,  how- 
ever, Wirthlin  figured  that  a  Reagan  win  was 
certain. 

Casey  had  not  come  so  far  to  be  denied  vic- 
tory at  the  11th  hour.  At  his  insistence,  the 
Reagan-Bush  campaign  began  to  defend 
against  the  possibility  of  a  pre-election  hos- 
tage release. 

campaign  counterintelligence 

In  early  September  1980.  Casey  and  Meese 
put  together  an  intelligence  operation  called 
the  October  Surprise  group,  consisting  of  ten 
strategists  dedicated  to  monitoring  inner 
White  House  maneuvers.  Its  ranks  included 
Richard  Allen.  Dr.  Fred  Ikle.  later  Undersec- 
retary of  Defense,  and  John  Lehman,  later 
Secretary  of  the  Navy.  The  New  York  Times 
called  their  activities  "war-gaming,"  "the 
guessing  of  possible  Carter  moves  and  the 
formulation  of  countermoves."  But  they 
soon  went  beyond  guesswork.  Like  any  intel- 
ligence operation  worth  its  cloaks  and  dag- 
gers, the  group  went  after  information  at  its 
source — the  White  House  and  environs. 

And  they  got  it.  In  Cassopolis,  Indiana,  on 
October  28,  1980,  then-Congressman  David 
Stockman  boasted  that  he  had  used  a  "pil- 
fered copy"  of  Carter's  briefing  book  to 
coach  Reagan  for  a  televised  debate.  "Appar- 
ently, the  Reagan  camp's  pilfered  goods' 
were  correct."  reported  The  Elkhart  Truth. 
"Several  times,  both  candidates  said  almost 
word  for  word  what  Stockman  predicted." 

It  wasn't  until  three  years  later,  after  the 
debate  incident  was  recounted  by  Laurence  I. 
Barrett  in  Gambling  with  History  and  Jody 
Powell  suggested  that  a  serious  breach  of 
ethics  may  have  occurred,  that  Congress 
launched  a  full-scale  inquiry  into  the  affair, 
dubbed  Debategate.  The  Subcommittee  on 
Human  Resources,  chaired  by  Democratic 
Representative  Don  Albosta  of  Michigan, 
spent  nearly  a  year  reviewing  internal 
Reagan -campaign  operations.  Its  definitive 
report,  "Unauthorized  Transfers  of  Non-pub- 
lic Information  During  the  1980  Presidential 
Election,"  was  released  in  May  1984.  It 
shocked  the  few  who  read  its  2400  pages. 
What  had  begun  as  a  routine  inquiry  into  the 
alleged  theft  of  a  debate  briefing  book  ex- 
ploded into  a  damning  indictment  of  a  cam- 
paign staff  that  employed  unethical— if  not 
illegal— tactics  whenever  convenient.  The 
subcommittee  didn't  mince  words:  "As  the 
documents  and  witness  statements  show, 
Reagan-Bush  campaign  officials  both  sought 
and  acquired  nonpublic  Government  and 
Carter-Mondale  information  and  materials." 

The  subcommittee's  greatest  wrath  was  re- 
served for  the  October  Surprise  group.  Wil- 
liam Casey  had  constructed  a  vast  surveil- 
lance network  that  collected  internal  White 
House  data.  Richard  Allen  estimates  that 
perhaps  120  foreign-policy  and  national-secu- 
rity consultants  were  affiliated  with  the 
Reagan  campaign;  many  had  military  or  in- 
telligence backgrounds.  (In  comparison,  the 
Government's  National  Security  Council  em- 
ploys only  65  foreign-policy  professionals.) 

U.S.  district  court  judge  Harold  Greene,  re- 
viewing a  motion  for  a  Special  Prosecutor. 


had  only  criticism  for  "an  information-gath- 
ering apparatus  employed  by  a  Presidential 
campaign  that  uses  former  agents  of  the  FBI 
and  the  CIA."  The  Justice  Department,  run 
by  Reagan  appointees,  saw  no  need  for  a  Spe- 
cial Prosecutor. 

The  complex  October  Surprise  api>aratus 
was  admirably  staffed  and  structured.  At 
Meese's  urging.  Admiral  Robert  Garrick,  a 
retired  naval-reserve  officer,  created  a  net- 
work of  loyalists— retired,  reserve  and  ac- 
tive-duty Servicemen— at  military  bases 
around  the  country.  They  were  instructed  to 
report  any  aircraft  movements  that  might  be 
related  to  the  hostage  situation.  It  proved  ef- 
fective. For  example.  Brigadier  General 
Johnny  Grant,  of  the  California  National 
Guard,  apparently  telephoned  Admiral 
Garrick  with  news  of  aircraft  maneuvers 
near  "where  the  spare  parts  are,"  implying 
that  the  Carter  Administration  was  prepar- 
ing to  exchange  military  aid  for  the  hos- 
tages. 

Allen,  Ikle  and  Lehman  monitored  White 
House  policy  decisions  for  the  camp.  "We 
had  two  firm  and  enduring  rules,"  Allen  said 
recently.  "Do  not  interfere  with  the  hostage 
situation.  Deal  with  no  classified  informa- 
tion. 

Allen  apparently  had  difficulty  enforcing 
those  guidelines.  The  Albosta  subcommittee 
discovered  that  by  October  1980,  senior 
Reagan  advisors  had  informations  at  the 
CIA,  the  Defense  Intelligence  Agency  (DIA), 
the  NSC,  even  inside  the  White  House  Situa- 
tion Room.  Moreover,  those  informants  had 
security  clearances  ranging  from  "Confiden- 
tial" to  "Eyes  Only."  Several  NSC  staff 
members  later  testified  that  they  had  "close 
friendships"  with  Reagan  aides. 

Those  friendships  often  resulted  in  the 
sharing  of  confidential  documents.  Four-star 
generals  gave  the  Reagan  camp  details  of  the 
Stealth-bomber  project.  Secretary  of  State 
Ed  Muskie's  agenda  for  SALT  II  talks  landed 
on  Meese's  desk.  Allen  received  staff  reports 
intended  solely  for  National  Security  Advi- 
sory Zbignlew  Brzezinski.  "These  documents 
were  sometimes  extraordinarily  sensitive 
material  of  the  highest  nature,"  Brzezinski 
told  The  Washington  Post. 

The  Reagan  team  was  not  above  paying  for 
information.  The  informant  who  allegedly 
delivered  Carter's  debate  papers  to  Casey 
was  paid  S2860,  ostensibly  for  research  papers 
that  he  apparently  never  prepared. 

While  those  bits  and  pieces  were  undoubt- 
edly useful  to  the  Reagan  campaign,  its  pri- 
mary concern  was  getting  data  on  the  hos- 
tages. Here,  too,  the  quality  and  quantity  of 
its  espionage  was  exceptional.  Between  offi- 
cial State  Department  briefings,  leaks  and 
their  purchases,  Reagan  advisors  may  have 
known  as  much  about  the  crisis  as  the  Presi- 
dent. "Top  Secret— Eyes  Only"  and  "Secret/ 
Sensitive"  documents  from  the  U.S.  embassy 
in  Tehran  were  found  in  Ronald  Reagan's 
personal  campaign  file.  Reagan  said  he 
didn't  know  how  they  got  there.  Angelo 
Codevilla.  a  Senate  Intelligence  Committee 
staff  member,  probably  passed  to  Reagan 
headquarters  details  on  the  hostages'  where- 
abouts in  Tehran.  One  entry  in  Allen's  tele- 
phone log  reads,  "13  October  1960.  1151  Angelo 
Codevilla— 938-9702.  DIA— Hostages— all  back 
in  compound  last  week.  Admin,  embargoed 
intelligence.  Confirmed."  Allen  could  not 
offer  an  explanation,  though  the  message — 
written  in  his  handwriting— is  hardly  cryp- 
tic. Another  Allen  memo  dated  October  10. 
1980  ("F.C.I. — Partial  release  of  hostages  for 
parts"),  suggests  that  the  Reagan  campaigm 
knew  the  White  House  was  evaluating  an 
arms  swap  with  the  Iranians.  (F.C.I,  are  the 
initials  of  Fred  C.  Ikle.) 
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Many  of  Reagan's  best  moles  were  moti- 
vated less  by  devotion  to  the  Republicans 
than  by  animus  toward  Carter.  That  was  es- 
pecially true  of  those  in  the  intelligence 
agencies.  Shortly  after  the  Shah  was  de- 
posed. Carter  chewed  out  the  CIA  for  mis- 
interpreting the  unrest  in  Iran.  He  chastised 
the  Director  of  Central  Intelligence.  Admiral 
Stansfield  Turner,  and  reorganized  or  fired 
much  of  the  Middle  East  division.  Not  sur- 
prisingly, relations  between  the  White  House 
and  the  CIA  grew  increasingly  hostile. 
"There  was  no  doubt  that  the  CIA  was  more 
Republican  and  didn't  like  the  Democrats," 
says  Admiral  Turner.  "And  I'm  certain  that 
many  hoped  a  Republican  would  return  to 
the  White  House.  " 

CIA  operations  virtually  collapsed  in 
Carter's  last  year.  "The  Carter  Administra- 
tion had  made  a  serious  mistake,"  noted 
Charlie  Beckwith,  the  colonel  in  charge  of 
the  Desert  One  rescue  team.  "A  lot  of  the  old 
whores — guys  with  lots  of  street  sense  and 
experience — left  the  agency." 

Another  CIA  asset  volunteers.  "Stan  Turn- 
er fired  the  best  CIA  operatives  over  the  hos- 
tage crisis.  The  firees  agreed  among  them- 
selves that  they  would  remain  in  touch  with 
one  another  and  with  their  contacts  and  con- 
tinue to  operate  more  or  less  as  independ- 
ents." 

Casey  courted  those  malcontents  with  con- 
siderable success.  For  example.  General 
Richard  Ellis,  then  head  of  the  Strategic  Air 
Command,  put  his  services  at  Reagan's  dis- 
posal. One  memo  to  Meese  noted.  "Due  to  his 
rank  and  position.  [General  Ellis]  cannot  for- 
mally institute  a  meeting,  but  if  a  meeting 
were  requested  by  R.R.,  he  would  be  happy  to 
sit  down  with  him.  .  .  .  [The  general]  wants 
to  blow  Jimmy  Carter  out  of  the  water." 
Reagan  later  appointed  Ellis  to  the  U.S.-So- 
viet  Standing  Consultative  Commission. 

Reagan's  selection  of  George  Bush  as  run- 
ning mate  also  proved  serendipitous.  Bush 
had  served  as  Gerald  Ford's  Director  of 
Central  Intelligence,  an  appointment  he  once 
called  "the  best  job  in  Washington."  Al- 
though his  tenure  lasted  less  than  a  year,  he 
maintained  informal  ties  to  the  agency  after 
he  lea  and  staffed  his  ill-fated  Presidential 
campaign  with  former  CIA  officials.  When 
the  Bush  and  Reagan  campaigns  merged  in 
July  1980.  their  intelligence-gathering  abili- 
ties increased  substantially.  Many  CIA  vet- 
erans close  to  Bush,  notably  former  CIA  Di- 
rector of  Security  Robert  Gambino.  assisted 
Casey  and  Allen  in  campaign  activities. 

"Bush  certainly  had  the  ability— and  the 
connections— to  get  the  campaign  into  the 
intelligence  communities."  says  Turner. 

Prescott  Bush,  the  Vice-Presidential  can- 
didate's brother,  courted  a  consultant  to  the 
U.S.  Iran  Hostage  Task  Force  named  Herbert 
Cohen.  In  a  September  2,  1980,  letter  to 
James  Baker  (George  Bush's  campaign  man- 
ager and  now  Secretary  of  the  Treasury), 
Prescott  Bush  said  he  expected  that  Cohen 
would  provide  the  campaign  with  "some  hot 
information  on  the  hostages".  Cohen  eventu- 
ally sent  Casey  four  confidential  NSC  re- 
ports. 

By  the  fall  of  1980,  the  Carter  White  House 
was  riddled  with  moles,  spies  and  informers. 
But  preoccupied  by  the  continuing  crises  and 
the  campaign,  the  President's  advisors  re- 
mained ignorant  of  the  dirty  tricks  being 
played  by  the  Reagan-Bush  team.  "We  were 
aware  that  we  had  made  enemies.  "  says  Jody 
Powell,  "but  we  didn't  think  they  were  in- 
side, chipping  away  at  our  foundation". 
Given  the  sensitivity  of  the  stolen  docu- 
ments and  the  impunity  with  which  the 
moles  acted,  the  President's  defenses,  like 
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those  kt  the  embassy  in  Tehran,  were  piti- 
fully inadequate. 

BACK  CHANNELS 

disperatlon  over  the  Iranians'  refusal  to 

V  ith  the  United  States  on  the  diplo- 

level,  the  Carter  White  House  looked 

uno  fncial  channels  as  a  means  to  resolve 
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I^bruary   1980.   Dr.  Cyrus  Hashemi,  a 
Iranian  CIA  operative  turned  arms 
made  the  Administration  an  offer, 
to     be     a     cousin     of    Hashemi 
one   of  Khomeini's   lieutenants 
speaker  of  the  Majles  (Iran's  par- 
Dr.  Hashemi  said  he  had  contacted 
's  advisors  and  found  them  willing 
negotiations.    If    the    President 
he  would  gladly  open  back  channels. 
was.  of  course,  a  catch:  The  Iranians 
ree  the  prisoners  only  in  exchange  for 
weapons, 
wird  about  arms:  After  the  1953  CIA- 
coup  that  installed  Reza  Pahlavi 
Iran  depended  on  the  U.S.  for  nearly 
military  hardware  and  training.  In 
sljortly  before  he  was  deposed,  the  shah 
.S.    defense    contractors    more    than 
,000  for  arms  and  spare  parts.  After 
Islkmlc  revolution,  however,  the  White 
•mbargoed  all  military  shipments  to 
the  shah's  purchases  were  never  de- 
Without  U.S.  ammunition  and  spare 
the    ayatollah's    American-equipped 
was  approaching  paralysis. 
Hashemi  suggested  that  Iran  might 
to  bargain,  there  was  reason  to 
he  proposal  legitimate.  "We  felt  an 
would  have  a  better  chance  of  get- 
Khomeini."  says  a  State  Department 
"We  were  quite  willing  to  consider 
A  weapons  package  didn't  seem 
especially   since   it   had   been 
Dr.  Hashemi  was  referred  to  State 
officials,  but  after  several  weeks 
his  services  were  declined. 
I  ict  that  a  covert  arms  trade  was  even 
considered  by  the  Administration 
signals  to  the  munitions  un- 
'Iranian    arms    merchants    were 
out  of  the   woodwork."   says  Gary 
rincipal  White  House  aide  for  Iran. 
>ne  insisted  that  he  alone  had  a  direct 
Khomeini.  They  were  mostly  oppor- 
some  really  disreputable  characters. 
forfhonor  and  profit." 

Lavl  probably  came  closest  to 

Presidential  authority.  A  nat- 

Amerlcan   bom   in   Iran.   Lavi   ac- 

in  intimate  knowledge  of  Iranian  in- 

politics  by   brokering  various  arms 

arranged  the  sale  of  F-14  aircraft  to 

in  the  mid-Seventies).  In  December 

participated  in  a  covert  CIA  mission 

rfemoved    high-tech    Phoenix    missiles 

Tehran  when  the  shah's  days  were  num- 
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was  Infuriated  by  the  hostages'  pro- 
captivity   and   was  certain   that   it 
been  avoided.  After  the  disastrous 
:31aw    helicopter   rescue    attempt    in 
it  was  obvious  to  him  that  Carter 
sever  appease   the  ayatoUah.   so   he 
initiative.   As  Lavl  put  it  at  our 
on  Long  Island.  "I  attempted  to  free 
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spring    of   1980.    Lavi    approached 

1  Rogovin.  a  lawyer  with  the  John 

presidential  campaign,  with  an  un- 

>ffer.    "Lavi    said    Iranian    president 

had  authorized  him  to  pursue  hos- 

1  egotiations."     says     Rogovin.     Lavl 

out  an  arms-for-hostages  plan  simi- 

-he  one  Hashemi  had  offered  the  De- 

partmept  of  State  eight  months  earlier.  Lavi 
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made  one  demand:  If  they  succeeded,  "credit 
must  not  go  to  Carter." 

"He  was  adamant  about  that."  says 
Rogovin.  "He  wanted  it  known  that  Carter's 
abilities  were  severely  limited." 

Lavi's  offer  scared  the  Anderson  campaign. 
"To  involve  the  candidate  in  negotiations  re- 
garding the  hostages  .  .  .  was  too  dicey  to 
contemplate."  wrote.  Alton  Frye.  Anderson's 
director  of  policy  planning.  But  rather  than 
risk  losing  an  opening  to  Tehran,  the  Ander- 
son campaign  referred  Lavi  to  the  State  De- 
partment. 

The  White  House  had  no  doubt  that  Lavi 
could  deliver  F-14  parts  to  Tehran;  whether 
he  could  get  the  hostages  out  was  another 
story.  "An  arms  swap,  legitimate  as  it  may 
have  been,  was  tantamount  to  paying  ran- 
som to  terrorists."  says  a  Carter  aide.  "Too 
risky,  too  unreliable.  Carter  had  some  real 
problems  with  it."  In  the  end.  the  White 
House  ignored  all  outside  offers  and  settled 
in  for  the  long  haul. 

SABOTAGED  NEGOTIATIONS 

In  September  1960.  Carter's  patience  was 
rewarded.  Sadegh  Tabatabai.  Khomenl's  in- 
fluential relative,  contacted  Washington 
with  an  urgent  proposition.  Iran  would  free 
the  hostages  if  the  U.S.  released  Iran's  finan- 
cial assets,  refrained  from  intervention  in 
Iranian  affairs,  and  returned  the  shah's  prop- 
erty, including  the  military  supplies  that 
had  been  paid  for. 

After  months  of  silence.  Iran  was  under- 
standably eager  to  resume  talks.  The  Iran- 
Iraq  war.  which  began  in  late  September 
1980,  had  inflicted  heavy  casualties  on  the 
Iranian  army.  The  black  market  could  pro- 
vide only  a  fraction  of  the  supplies  Iran 
needed.  Khomeini  grudgingly  acknowledged 
his  dependence  on  Satan  America. 

The  White  House  recognized  that  it  would 
have  to  deliver  some  arms  and  spare  parts  to 
Iran  as  part  of  an  over-all  settlement.  "We 
suggested  [to  the  Iranians]  that  we  would 
make  $150.00.000  worth  of  military  equipment 
available  to  them  after  the  hostages  were  re- 
leased." states  White  House  aide  Gary  Sick. 
"In  fact,  we  held  a  lot  more,  as  much  as 
$300,000,000.  But  there  were  many  offensive 
weapons  and  classified  materials  we  didn't 
want  to  get  back  to  Iran."  Carter  reluc- 
tantly approved  an  arms  package  that  omit- 
ted all  offensive  weapons  and  lethal  aid. 

Reagan  advisors  panicked  when  they 
learned  that  Carter  was  close  to  a  deal.  In  an 
October  15th  memo  marked  "Sensitive  and 
Confidential."  Allen  informed  Reagan.  Meese 
and  Casey  that  an  "unimpeachable  source" 
had  warned  him  of  an  impending  hostage  set- 
tlement: "The  last  week  of  October  is  the 
likely  time  for  the  hostages  to  be  released. 
.  .  .  This  could  come  at  any  moment,  as  a 
bolt  out  of  the  blue." 

(Allen  says  that  his  source  was  reporter 
John  Wallach.  who  Allen  believes  learned 
confidential  details  of  the  negotiations  from 
Secretary  of  State  Edmund  Muskie. ) 

Reagan  loyalists  then  made  several  at- 
tempts at  undermining  Carter.  On  October 
15.  1980.  WLS-TV.  the  Chicago  ABC  affiliate, 
announced  that  the  President  was  about  to 
approve  an  arms-for-hostages  exchange  and 
that  five  Navy  planes  loaded  with  offensive 
weapons  were  prepared  for  a  flight  to  Tehran 
to  consummate  the  deal.  Not  a  word  was 
true.  Larry  Moore,  who  broke  the  story,  al- 
legedly got  his  misinformation  from  a  highly 
placed  member  of  the  U.S.  Intelligence  com- 
munity who  was  linked  to  the  Reagan  cam- 
paign. Soon  after,  columnist  George  Will,  a 
Reagan  booster,  remarked  that  a  fleet  of 
transports  loaded  with  arms  was  bound  for 
Khomeini's  army.  On  October  17,  The  Wash- 


ington Post  got  closer  to  the  truth  when  it 
reported  that  a  spares-for-hostages  deal  was 
an  element  of  the  hostage  settlement. 

The  public  outcry  over  those  planted  sto- 
ries was  enormous.  Carter  was  accused  of 
dishonoring  America,  of  caving  in  to  terror- 
ist blackmail.  As  if  that  weren't  enough,  the 
Iran  negotiations  began  to  founder.  Two 
weeks  before  the  election.  Tabatabai  sud- 
denly became  inscrutable.  He  delayed, 
changed  terms  at  random  and.  mysteriously, 
abandoned  demands  for  arms.  He  also  re- 
neged on  a  promise  to  have  the  hostages 
home  by  Election  Day. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  in  the  last  weeks  of 
the  campaign,  Reagan-Bush  campaign  mem- 
bers successfully  undermined  Carter's  diplo- 
matic efforts.  Their  espionage,  for  the  most 
part,  was  confined  to  Washington  power  cir- 
cles. But  they  also  attempted  to  deal  di- 
rectly with  the  Iranians. 

In  September  1980,  Allen  got  a  call  from 
Robert  McFarlane.  then  an  authority  on  Iran 
for  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee. 
McFarlane  told  Allen  that  he  knew  a  rep- 
resentative of  the  Iranian  government  who 
might  be  useful.  "McFarlane  wanted  us  to 
meet  him;  he  was  emphatic."  recalls  Allen. 
"And  against  my  better  judgment.  I  agreed." 
Allen  asked  another  campaign  advisor.  Lau- 
rence Silberman.  to  accompany  him. 

The  four  met  in  the  lobby  of  L'Enfant 
Plaza  Hotel  in  Washington.  The  Iranian 
envoy  informed  them  that  he  was  on  good 
terms  with  Khomeini's  inner  circle.  "Then 
he  spun  a  web  about  how  he  could  get  the 
hostages  released  directly  to  our  campaign 
before  the  election."  recalls  Silberman. 
"And  at  that  point,  we  cut  him  off.  Neither 
Allen  nor  I  had  any  interest  in  his  proiposal. 
I  told  him  flat-out  that  we  have  only  one 
President  at  a  time  and  that  all  deals  regard- 
ing the  hostages  would  have  to  go  through 
official  channels."  After  20  minutes.  Allen 
and  Silberman  thanked  the  Iranian  envoy  for 
his  concern  and  left.  End  of  story.  If  you 
take  them  at  their  word,  everyone  behaved 
with  what  Silberman  called  "scrupulous  pro- 
priety." Maybe.  In  the  interest  of  national 
security,  the  Reagan  team  certainly  could 
have  reported  this  overture  to  the  White 
House,  as  the  Anderson  campaign  had  honor- 
ably done  with  Houshang  Lavi. 

Among  other  things,  the  paucity  of  details 
makes  the  account  disturbing.  The  time  and 
date  of  the  conference,  even  the  envoy's 
identity,  are  all  unknown.  Allen  remembers 
him  as  an  oddball,  a  "flake."  an  Iranian  liv- 
ing in  Egypt;  Silberman  thinks  he  might 
have  been  North  African.  (McFarlane  has  yet 
to  return  our  calls.)  But  considering  the 
enormity  of  the  envoy's  proposal,  and  Allen's 
own  well-documented  obsession  with  Iranian 
affairs,  that  particular  blackout  seems  too 
convenient. 

Three  highly  respected  professionals, 
whose  livelihoods  depend  on  recalling  names, 
faces  and  events,  unaccountably  developed 
amnesia.  It's  unlikely  that  they  would  meet 
an  envoy  without  knowing  beforehand  his 
status,  reliability  and  objective.  McFarlane 
would  presumably  have  used  every  facility  at 
his  disposal  to  make  sure  the  contact  was  le- 
gitimate. If  he  had  had  any  reservations,  it's 
doubtful  that  he  would  have  been  so  insist- 
ent. And  if  McFarlane's  judgment  was  so 
poor— if  the  envoy  was  a  "flake"— it's  even 
more  doubtful  that  he  would  have  been  wel- 
comed into  the  nesxt  Administration. 

But  while  Allen.  McFarlane  and  Silberman 
were  claiming  to  reject  the  deal  in  Washing- 
ton, their  colleagues  were  scanning  the  globe 
for  similar  openings  to  Iran.  P.L.O.  rep- 
resenutive  Bassam  Abu  Sharif.  Yasir  Ara- 


fat's chief  spokesman,  told  journalist  Mor- 
gan Strong  that  a  Reagan  backer  had  ap- 
proached P.L.O.  headquarters.  "During  the 
first  campaign,  the  Reagan  people  contacted 
me."  claims  Abu  Sharif.  "One  of  Reagan's 
closest  fi-lends  and  a  major  financial  contrib- 
utor to  the  campaign.  ...  He  kept  referring 
to  him  as  Ronnie.  ...  He  said  he  wanted  the 
P.L.O.  to  use  its  influence  to  delay  the  re- 
lease of  the  American  hostages  trom  the  em- 
bassy in  Tehran  until  after  the  election.  .  .  . 
They  asked  that  I  contact  the  chairman 
[Arafat)  and  make  the  request.  ...  We  were 
told  that  if  the  hostages  were  held,  the 
P.L.O.  would  be  given  recognition  as  the  le- 
gitimate representative  of  the  Palestinian 
peoples  and  the  White  House  door  would  be 
open  for  us." 

The  P.L.O.  was  a  reasonable  choice  to 
serve  as  hostage  broker.  Two  weeks  after  the 
embassy  take-over.  Arafat  negotiated  the  re- 
lease of  13  Americans.  If  Arafat  could  per- 
suade Khomeini  to  release  some  hostages,  he 
might  just  as  easily  persuade  him  to  hold  the 
rest  a  little  longer. 

The  P.L.O.  has  so  far  refused  to  document 
those  charges.  "We  have  the  proof  if  it  is  de- 
nied." says  Abu  Sharif.  "And  they  said  they 
would  deny  it  if  it  ever  became  public.  I  hope 
it  does,  because  I  would  like  to  drop  the 
bombshell  on  them."  Still,  we  have  no  cor- 
roborating details  to  confirm  the  account. 

It's  clear,  though,  that  Reagan  advisors 
took  foolish  risks.  Barbara  Honegger.  a 
former  policy  analyst  in  the  Reagan  White 
House,  is  certain  that  at  least  one  of  their 
initiatives  paid  off.  In  late  October  1980. 
while  she  was  working  at  the  Reagan  cam- 
paign headquarters  in  Arlington.  Virginia, 
an  excited  staff  member  boasted.  "We  don't 
have  to  worry  about  an  October  Surprise. 
Dick  cut  a  deal."  Her  colleague,  she  sug- 
gests, was  referring  to  Richard  Allen,  and 
the  deal  involved  the  American  hostages  in 
Tehran. 

THE  TRAGEDY  OF  BANI-8ADR 

Among  the  casualties  of  the  hostage  crisis 
were  the  two  presidents  of  the  adversary 
countries.  Jimmy  Carter  and  Abolhassan 
Bani-Sadr.  Although  separated  by  vast  polit- 
ical and  cultural  differences,  their  personal 
philosophies  were  surprisingly  similar.  Like 
Carter.  Bani-Sadr  advocated  human  rights, 
the  democratic  values  of  the  Islamic  revolu- 
tion and  stability  in  the  Middle  East.  Both 
worked  feverishly  to  end  the  hostage  stand- 
off. And  both  were  ousted  by  the  same  des- 
pot. 

Carter  limped  home  to  Plains.  Bani-Sadr, 
too  often  on  the  losing  side  of  a  three-year 
power  struggle  that  saw  many  of  his  col- 
leagues executed,  fled  Iran  in  the  night. 
After  six  weeks  in  hiding,  he  surfaced  in  July 
1981,  when  France  offered  political  asylum  on 
the  condition  that  he  give  up  politics.  He  has 
spent  the  past  seven  years  quietly  brooding 
over  the  political  situation  in  his  country. 

When  the  Iran/Contra  scandal  broke  in  No- 
vember 1986.  Bani-Sadr  began  making  star- 
tling accusations.  The  Reagan  arms-for-hos- 
tages scenario,  he  claimed,  was  not  a  recent 
inspiration:  Reagan  had  made  an  arms  deal 
with  Iran  months  before  he  was  first  elected. 
From  the  wilderness  of  exile,  his  charges 
rarely  made  it  to  America.  And  even  when 
they  did.  he  was  portrayed  as  a  bad  loser  and 
his  charges  were  dismissed. 

Then,  in  the  fall  of  1987,  two  things  hap- 
pened: Allen  admitted  to  having  met  an  Ira- 
nian envoy  on  behalf  of  the  Reagan-Bush 
camp,  and  Israel  was  discovered  to  have  sold 
Iran  American-made  military  supplies  in 
1981.  Bani-Sadr's  claims  took  on  disturbing 
credibility. 
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In  April  1968.  we  were  Invited  to  France  to 
interview  the  exiled  president.  When  we  ar- 
rived, the  French  government  was  embroiled 
in  a  scandal  eerily  similar  to  the  one  we 
were  investigating.  Prime  Minister  Jacques 
Chirac  had  secretly  paid  Iranian  terrorist 
groups  close  to  130.000.000  in  ransom  for  three 
hostages,  purchasing  an  "April  Surprise"  to 
advance  his  battle  against  President  Fran- 
cois Mitterand  in  the  upcoming  election.  The 
French  electorate  was  not  swayed. 

Bani-Sadr  first  learned  that  the  ayatollah 
was  considering  a  secret  deal  with  the 
Reagan-Bush  campaign  in  late  September 
1960.  Hashemi  Rafsanjani.  one  of  Khomeini's 
key  advisors,  was  sending  a  secret  emissary 
to  the  United  States  to  assess  the  political 
situation  and  try  to  arrange  a  more  lucra- 
tive settlement  than  the  one  the  White 
House  was  offering  him.  It  was  that  emis- 
sary. Bani-Sadr  claims,  who  contacted 
McFarlane  and  later  met  Allen  and  Silber- 
man in  Washington. 

Rather  than  reject  the  envoy,  as  Allen  and 
Silberman  claim.  Bani-Sadr  insists  that  Rea- 
gan's campaign  advisors  embraced  his  basic 
plan.  Before  returning  to  Iran,  the  envoy  had 
other  meetings  with  senior  Reagan  advisors. 
"They  agreed  in  principle  that  the  hostages 
would  be  liberated  after  the  election,"  says 
Bani-Sadr.  "and  that,  if  elected,  Reagan 
would  provide  significantly  more  arms  than 
Carter  was  offering. 

"For  Khomeini,  working  with  Reagan  was 
preferable  for  several  reasons."  he  says. 
"Reagan  represented  the  working  capital  of 
the  United  States— he  had  close  ties  to  the 
banks,  the  financial  community— so  trade 
would  be  easier.  With  Reagan  President. 
Khomeini  could  also  tell  his  people  that  he 
had  destroyed  two  enemies  of  the  revolution: 
the  shah  and  the  man  who  harbored  the 
shah,  Jimmy  Carter." 

Bani-Sadr  maintains  that  with  the  election 
drawing  near,  the  Reagan-Bush  team  was 
eager  to  finalize  a  deal.  At  some  point  during 
the  last  two  weeks  of  October,  with  the  elec- 
tion days  away,  a  final  meeting  was  held  in 
Paris,  at  the  Hotel  Raphael.  'There  were 
three  factions  present,"  he  claims.  "Rep- 
resentatives of  the  Reagan  campaign,  rep- 
resentatives of  the  ayatollah— Mohammed 
Beheshti  [head  of  the  radical  group 
Hezbollah]  and  Rafsanjani— and  independent 
arms  merchants.  I  have  confirmed  several  of 
the  names:  Dr.  Cyrus  Hashemi,  Manucher 
Ghorbanifar  and  Albert  Hakim." 

Representing  the  Reagan-Bush  campaign, 
says  Bani-Sadr.  was  none  other  than  George 
Bush. 

That  last  detail  struck  us  as  implausible. 
It  would  have  been  extremely  difficult  for  a 
Vice-Presidential  candidate  to  sneak  off  to 
Paris  in  the  last  weeks  of  a  frenetic  cam- 
paign for  a  clandestine  meeting.  Bani-Sadr 
appreciated  our  skepticism.  He  insisted, 
however,  that  his  intelligence  was  accurate 
and  that  by  late  October,  negotiations  had 
reached  a  serious  stage  that  required  a  com- 
mitment from  the  highest  level  of  the 
Reagan-Bush  campaign. 

(At  our  request,  Kirstin  Taylor,  the  Vice- 
President's  Deputy  Press  Secretary,  recon- 
structed Bush's  schedule  for  October  1980. 
With  the  exception  of  a  few  rest  days  and 
Sundays  there  are  no  extended  gaps  in  his 
itinerary.  Theoretically,  however,  a  round- 
trip  journey  to  Paris  could  have  been  accom- 
plished within  a  day's  time.) 

In  exchange  for  keeping  the  hostages  until 
Inauguration  Day,  the  Americans  pledged 
that  Iran  would  receive  U.S.  military  sup- 
plies. Representatives  of  the  Reagan  cam- 
paign assured  the  Iranians  that  "third  par- 


ties-independent arms  merchants,  fWendly 
foreign  governments— would  handle  delivery 
of  specific  parts  and  weapons."  says  Bani- 
Sadr. 

Bani-Sadr  concedes  that  much  of  his  intel- 
ligence comes  second-hand.  "As  president.  I 
knew  that  a  deal  was  under  consideration, 
but  I  was  unaware  that  it  had  been  con- 
summated until  after  the  arms  arrived."  He 
didn't  learn  more  details  until  a  year  after 
he  was  exiled.  Friends  and  loyalists  within 
the  Iranian  military  began  sending  him  pho- 
tocopies of  secret  Islamic  Revolutionary 
Party  documents,  several  of  which  are  said 
to  describe  the  hostage  deal.  Throughout  our 
interview,  he  consulted  official-looking  pa- 
pers written  in  Farsi.  'These  documents  are 
extremely  sensitive,"  he  says.  "I  don't  want 
them  circulated.  It  would  seriously  endanger 
my  sources.  If  a  Congressional  investigator 
came  here.  I  would  take  the  risk  and  give 
him  copies." 

Mansur  Farhang.  a  former  UN  ambassador 
from  Iran,  also  believes  that  some  arrange- 
ment was  made  with  the  Reagan  camp. 
"Khomeini  did  not  make  distinctions  among 
American  politicians."  says  Farhang.  "He 
regarded  them  all  as  dangerous.  But  in  Octo- 
ber [1980].  I  noticed  an  abrupt  change  in  his 
attitude.  He  became  accommodating,  very 
relaxed  about  the  prospect  of  a  Reagan  Pres- 
idency." 

Farhang  regards  Banl-Sadr's  Intelligence 
as  sound  but  fragmentary.  "Bani-Sadr  puts 
the  bits  and  pieces  together  himself  and  con- 
structs something  that  he  regards  as  the 
truth."  he  cautions.  Still,  many  elements  of 
Bani-Sadr's  story  have  been  corroborated. 

Mansur  Rafizadeh.  a  former  SAVAK  chief 
and  CIA  asset,  insists  that  a  Paris  meeting 
took  place  in  mid-October,  as  Bani-Sadr  de- 
scribed. Representing  the  Reagan-Bush  cam- 
paign were  Donald  Gregg,  a  former  CIA  offi- 
cial (later  Bush's  National  Security  Advi- 
sor), and  an  authority  on  Iran  who  served  as 
a  translator.  Rafizadeh  has  also  stated  that 
elements  within  the  CIA  endorsed  Reagan- 
Bush  covert  efforts:  "Some  CIA  agents  [in 
Iran)  were  briefed  by  agency  officers  to  per- 
suade Khomeini  not  to  release  his  prisoners 
until  Reagan  was  sworn  in.  .  .  .  The  CIA  now 
sentenced  the  American  hostages  to  76  more 
days  of  imprisonment."  (Seventy-six  days  is 
the  time  between  the  election  and  the  Inau- 
guration). 

Additional  evidence  lends  credence  to 
Bani-Sadr's  account.  When  Tabatabai  re- 
sumed talks  with  the  State  Department  in 
September  1980.  military  equipment  headed 
his  list  of  demands.  But.  unaccountably,  on 
October  22.  Iran  dropped  all  references  to 
these  supplies.  "This  occurred  because  Iran 
had  been  guaranteed  another  source  of  U.S. 
arms."  explains  an  Iranian  journalist. 

Whether  or  not  an  agreement  was  reached 
between  Khomeini  and  the  Reagan-Bush 
campaign,  the  fact  remains  that  the  aya- 
tollah achieved  all  of  his  objectives  by  the 
time  the  hostages  were  released.  He  humili- 
ated the  U.S..  got  rid  of  Carter  and  "the 
criminal  shah."  secured  the  transfer  of  four 
billion  dollars  in  assets  to  Iran  and  ensured 
a  steady  How  of  U.S.  arms  to  his  military. 
The  faithful  might  praise  Allah,  but  the 
glory  was  all  Khomeini's. 

ISRAEL  AND  ARMS 

On  July  18,  1981.  a  cargo  plane  returning  to 
Tel  Aviv  from  Tehran  strayed  into  Soviet 
airspace  and  was  shot  down  by  a  MiG-25 
along  the  Soviet-Turkish  border.  According 
to  the  London  Sunday  Times,  the  plane  was 
chartered  by  a  Swiss  arms  broker,  who  in- 
tended to  send  360  tons  of  military  hard- 
ware—worth $30.000.000— to  the  Iranian  mill- 
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tary.  Tiree  shipments  of  American-made 
spare  i  irts  for  M-48  tanks  (which  formed  the 
bulk  ( r  Iran's  land  forces)  had  made  it 
throug  i  before  the  cargro  plane  was  shot 
down,  rhe  Israeli  forei^  ministry  denied 
In'  olvement,  but  several  officials  quiet- 
con(  eded  that  their  agents  had  sold  Iran 
atd  arms  shortly  after  Reagan  took  of- 
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as  February  1961,   Secretary  of 
1  ilexander  Haig  was  briefed  on  Israeli 
^les  to  Iran.  In  November,  Defense 
Ariel  Sharon  asked  Haig  to  approve 
of  F-14  parts  to  Tehran.  While  the 
was  in  direct  opposition  to  pub- 
Administration    objectives,    Sharon 
it  as  a  way  of  gaining  favor  with  Ira- 
noderates."  According  to  The  Wash- 
Post,  Haig  was  ambivalent  but  gave 
tacit  consent,  with  the  approval  of  top 
officials,     notably    Robert 
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i  ambassador  Moshe  Arens  later  told 
Globe  that  Iranian  arms  sales 
discussed  and  approved  at  "almost 
levels"  of  U.S.  Government  in 
1961.  In  fact.  Reagan's  Senior  Inter- 
Group  agreed  in  July  1961  that 
should    tacitly    encourage    third- 
a^-ms  sales  to  Iran  as  a  way  of  "advanc- 
Interests  in  the  Middle  East."  The 
was  such  a  significant  reversal  of 
;i)licy    that   it's   unlikely    that   Haig 
!iave  given  his  consent  without  the 
's  knowledge  and  approval.  Haig  re- 
comment. 
November  1986,  the  Administration  fi- 
8  llowed  that  the  Israelis  had  delivered 
nf  litary  supplies  to  Iran  in  the  early 
The  State  Department  downplayed 
^s,  claiming  that  the  amount  of  arms 
eceived      was     trivial,      that     only 
00  or  $15,000,000  worth  of  nonlethal 
reached  Iran.  That  figure  was  hotly 
The  New  York  Times  estimated 
bdfore  1963.  Iran  received  2.8  billion  dol- 
supplies  from  nine  countries,  includ- 
U.S.    A    West   German    newspaper 
Dhe  figure  closer  to  $500,000,000.  Banl- 
that  his  administration  alone  re- 
$50,000,000  worth  of  parts.  Housbang 
relieves     Khomeini     got     at     least 
00(  ,000  in  military  supplies. 

is  in  a  position  to  know.  In  1981,  he 
Israeli  arms  dealer  Yacobi  Nimrodi  re- 
sold HAWK  missiles  and  guidance 
to  Iran.  In  Afa-il  and  October  1981, 
Dynamics  International,  a  Long  Is- 
c4mpany  run  by  Lavi's  brothers,  con- 
to     sell     the     Iranian     air     force 
100   worth   of  bomb   fuses   and   F-14 
Admiral  Bobby  Ray  Inman.  William 
Deputy   Director   of  Central   Intel- 
said  that  the  CIA  knew  in  1981  that 
nd  private  arms  dealers  were  making 
deliveries  to  Iran.  The  Reagan  White 
aised  no  objections. 

months  after  Reagan  took  office, 
received   virtually   all   the   spare 
weapons  that  Carter  had  refused  to 
in  his  hostage  accord. 

THE  TOWER  OMISSION 

By  the  spring  of  1967.  no  fewer  than  five 
Govenfnent  panels  (one  by  the  President's 
review  board,  one  by  the  Senate,  two 
,  one  by  Special  Prosecutor  Law- 
^l^alsh)  were  Investigating  charges  that 
Administration  had  willfully  vio- 
.S.  law— and  its  own  policy— by  se- 
arming    Iranians    and    funding    the 
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thorough  as  those  investigations  were. 

omissions  are  now  coming  to 

the    CIA's   drug   connection    to    the 


Contras  and  the  pre-1985  arms  deals  with 
Iran.  Little  consideration  was  given  to  the 
possibility  that  the  Iran/Contra  initiative 
might  have  had  its  genesis  in  either  Rea- 
gan's 1980  Presidential  campaign  or  in  the 
opening  months  of  his  first  term.  It  is  dif- 
ficult to  understand  why.  The  same  names 
and  many  of  the  same  methods  keep  turning 
up  in  both  the  Iran/Contra  and  the 
Debategate  inquiries. 

Many  of  the  investigators  have  claimed 
that  the  issue  was  beyond  their  jurisdiction. 
The  Tower  commission,  for  example,  was  an 
examination  of  NSC  operations,  not  of 
Reagan  campaign  ethics.  "We  had  a  very 
simple  mandate."  says  Senator  John  Tower, 
who  chaired  the  President's  special  review 
board,  "and  that  was  to  focus  on  the  origins 
of  the  Iran/Contra  initiative.  It  was  an  im- 
mense task,  and  we  had  88  days  in  which  to 
evaluate  voluminous  documents  and  inter- 
view the  participants.  We  also  had  limited 
powers.  We  found  no  reason  to  expand  our  in- 
quiry." Both  Senator  Tower  and  Brent  Scow- 
croft  were  former  bosses  of  McFarlane,  and 
Edmund  Muski  was  reported  to  have  leaked 
White  House  information  while  he  was 
Carter's  Secretary  of  State.  Those  three  men 
were  the  Tower  commission. 

While  the  investigators  were  indifferent  to 
Reagan's  pre-1985  conduct,  a  handful  of  jour- 
nalists pursued  the  charges:  notably,  Leslie 
Cockburn  of  CBS  News,  Alfonso  Chardy  of 
the  Miami  Herald  and  Christopher  Hitchens 
of  The  Nation.  Not  until  Flora  Lewis,  a  col- 
umnist for  The  New  York  Times,  published  a 
piece  in  August  1987  that  essentially  pro- 
moted Bani-Sadr's  allegations,  did  Washing- 
ton take  notice. 

Senate  Majority  Leader  Robert  Byrd 
weighed  the  evidence  and  became  the  first 
politician  to  link  1960  Reagan  campaign 
practices  with  Irangate.  He  made  an  impas- 
sioned plea  for  truth  on  the  Senate  floor  on 
August  7,  1987:  "The  secret  policy  of  arming 
the  ayatollah  may  have  begun  early  in  the 
Eighties  .  .  .  this  bribery-and-ransom  strat- 
egy was  on  the  minds  of  the  inner  circle  of 
Presidential  advisors  even  before  his  Admin- 
istration took  office.  What  other  explanation 
is  there  for  the  allegation  ...  of  a  meeting 
between  Mr.  Allen,  the  first  security  advisor 
to  the  President,  and  a  campaign  official, 
who  apparently  met  with  Iranian  officials 
and  who  may  have  been  linked  to  Israeli 
shipments  of  weapons  to  the  ayatollah  in  the 
early  Eighties.  This  raises  disturbing  ques- 
tions about  the  longevity  of  this  ill-con- 
ceived arms-for-hostages  strategy.  It  needs 
further  investigation,  in  my  judgment". 

Representative  John  Conyers.  Jr..  chair- 
man of  the  Criminal  Justice  Subcommittee. 
is  beginning  that  investigation.  "It's  going 
to  be  difficult,"  says  Frank  Askin,  Conyers' 
special  counsel.  "Some  of  the  people  impli- 
cated are  in  protracted  legal  battles.  Some 
have  reason  not  to  talk.  I  don't  expect  them 
to  be  very  helpful."  Conyers  must  soon  de- 
cide whether  the  evidence  warrants — and  the 
public  can  tolerate — yet  another  Congres- 
sional investigation. 

The  Debategate  and  Iran/Contra  affairs 
have  already  proved  that  members  of  the 
Reagan  Administration  engaged  in  deceit  on 
an  impressive  scale.  Whether  they  commit- 
ted greater  crimes  has  yet  to  be  tested  under 
oath.  One  thing  is  clear:  The  story  is  signifi- 
cantly more  complex  than  the  public  has 
been  led  to  believe.  There  are  too  many  se- 
cret deals,  too  many  memory  lapses  and 
shredded  documents  for  the  file  to  be  closed 
with  any  conviction. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal,  Friday,  June  10, 
1988:  "October  Surprise?" 


Speculation  is  raised  about  an  Iranian  hos- 
tage ploy.  A  National  Security  Council  staff 
memo  warns  that  Iran  may  try  to  use  the 
nine  American  hostages  in  Lebanon  as  politi- 
cal pawns  during  the  Bush-Dukakis  race. 
The  memo,  written  by  Middle  East  specialist 
Robert  Oakley,  foresees  possible  offers  to  re- 
lease some  hostages  before  the  November 
elections.  The  price,  some  officials  think:  a 
promise  that  Bush  would  soften  the  U.S. 
anti-Iran  stance.  An  Iranian  official  recently 
tried  to  arrange  a  clandestine  meeting  with 
a  Bush  aide,  whose  colleagues  told  him  he 
would  be  "crazy"  to  meet  secretly  with  Iran, 
U.S.  officials  say.  The  speculation  is  partly 
aimed  at  deterring  any  temptation  to  make 
a  deal  with  Iran. 

[£squire  Magazine] 

October  Surprise 
(By  Craig  Unger) 

THE  FALL  OF  CARTER 

At  4:00  a.m.  on  November  2,  1980,  Gary 
Sick,  a  staffer  on  President  Carter's  Na- 
tional Security  Council,  was  jangled  awake 
by  a  phone  call.  Despite  the  unseemly  hour, 
he  wasn't  disturbed:  This  was  the  price  one 
paid  for  proximity  to  power.  After  all,  he  had 
left  behind  a  promising  military  career  pre- 
cisely so  he  could  advise  the  kind  of  men 
who  considered  it  their  due  to  drag  him  out 
of  bed  in  the  dark  of  early  morning.  He 
dressed  quickly  and  drove  through  the  pre- 
dawn streets  of  Washington,  first  to  Foggy 
Bottom,  the  location  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment, where  he  had  a  quick  meeting  with  a 
dozen  weary  officials.  Then  it  was  on  to  the 
White  House,  where  candles  flickered  in  sup- 
port of  the  fifty-two  hostages  who.  as  of  that 
morning  had  been  imprisoned  in  Iran  for  364 
days.  The  word  had  come  down:  The  Majlis, 
the  Iranian  parliament,  had  at  last  taken  ac- 
tion. 

By  the  time  Sick  arrived  at  the  South 
Lawn,  the  presidential  chopper  was  landing. 
Jimmy  Carter  hurried  down  the  metal  steps 
to  be  greeted  immediately  by  National  Secu- 
rity Adviser  Zbigniew  Brzezinski,  who  hand- 
ed him  the  latest  communique  from  Iran. 
The  men  went  inside  and  settled  into  the 
cabinet  room.  It  may  have  been  3:00  p.m. 
Tehran  time,  but  in  Washington,  judging 
from  the  grizzled  faces  of  the  assembled,  it 
was  an  ugly  hour  of  the  morning.  The  air  was 
edgy  with  expectations  that  had  been 
thwarted  too  often.  Those  who  served  on  the 
Iran  watch  had  been  through  this  far  too 
many  times  since  the  previous  November. 

There  was  a  lot  riding  on  the  contents  of 
that  message.  For  one  thing,  the  release  of 
the  hostages.  For  another.  Carter's  second 
term  as  President.  Between  the  hostage  de- 
bacle and  a  tattered  economy,  a  Reagan 
landslide  had  long  seemed  a  certainty.  But 
recently  Carter  had  somehow  drawn  even 
with  the  Republican  nominee,  and  if  the  hos- 
tages came  home,  a  flash  of  patriotic  cele- 
bration might  well  boost  Carter  over  the  top. 

By  the  time  he  sat  down  at  the  oval  table. 
Carter  had  read  the  decision  of  the  Iranian 
parliament.  It  was  quiet  in  the  room.  For  all 
the  diplomatic  circumlocutions,  for  all  the 
parliamentary  filigree,  the  communication 
could  be  boiled  down  to  two  words:  No  deal. 
The  Majlis's  willingness  to  even  negotiate 
with  the  Great  Satan  was  a  tremendous  ad- 
vance, but  the  terms  were  still  unacceptable. 
"The  best  we  can  do  for  the  next  few  days  is 
to  indicate  our  willingness  to  pursue  nego- 
tiations." Carter  said.  It  was  the  resigned  re- 
sponse of  a  man  who  had  almost  no  options 
left. 

Carter's  wife,  Rosalynn,  came  into  the 
room.  The  President  went  over  to  the  win- 
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dow  with  her,  and  they  talked  softly  and 
held  hands.  Then  they  kissed.  She  stepped 
out  of  the  French  door  into  the  Rose  Garden. 
Soon  a  helicopter  ferried  her  off  to  the  next 
campaign  stop.  The  election  was  in  two  days. 
But  for  all  practical  purposes,  it  was  over. 
Gary  Sick  put  in  a  full  day's  work  and  then 
slumped  home  to  bed. 

SHADOWY  FIGURES 

On  a  warm  July  night  eleven  years  later, 
Gary  Sick,  the  man  who  White  House  press 
security  Marlin  Fitzwater  now  calls  the 
Kitty  Kelley  of  foreign  policy,  entered  Good- 
bye Columbus,  a  bistro  on  Manhattan's 
Upper  West  Side.  A  retired  Navy  captain,  an 
adviser  not  only  to  Carter  but  to  two  Repub- 
lican administrations,  and  now  an  adjunct 
professor  of  Middle  Eiastern  politics  at  Co- 
lumbia University.  Sick  still  moves  with  a 
stiff  military  bearing.  He  has  interviewed  so 
many  arms  dealers  and  shadowy  intelligence 
operatives  over  the  last  two  years  that  he 
now  has  a  regular  corner  table  at  this  white- 
tiled,  brass-railed  yuppie  joint.  It  may  have 
once  seemed  an  unlikely  meeting  place  for 
such  disparate  types,  but  in  the  surreal 
world  that  Gary  Sick  now  inhabits,  nothing 
surprises. 

"You  take  events  you  know  very  well," 
Sick  said,  taking  a  bite  of  his  pasta,  "and 
strip  off  a  layer  and  suddenly  there  is  a 
whole  different  world.  I  was  in  the  White 
House  then,  but  now  I'm  forced  to  go  back 
and  rethink  every  stage.  Things  happened  for 
different  reasons  than  you  thought.  There  is 
another  world.  A  whole  different  reality." 

On  April  15.  an  article  Sick  published  on 
the  op-ed  page  of  The  New  York  Times  gave 
legitimacy  to  allegations  that  the  1980 
Reagan-Bush  campaign  secretly  made  a  deal 
to  delay  the  release  of  the  American  hos- 
tages in  Iran.  Fearful  that  Carter  might  pull 
an  upset  if  he  brought  the  hostages  home  as 
an  "October  surprise"  just  before  the  elec- 
tion, the  Republicans  made  certain  that  he 
couldn't.  Or  so  Sick  charges.  Deadly  earnest, 
bookish,  and  almost  ascetic.  Sick  was  reluc- 
tant to  make  the  connections  demanded  to 
substantiate  rumors  that  he  had  heard  for 
years.  Even  as  the  crisis  unfolded,  others,  in- 
cluding President  Carter  himself,  were  told 
of  clandestine  dealings  between  Reagan  cam- 
paign offlcials  and  the  Iranians.  Carter  said 
that  it  originally  seemed  "inconceivable"  to 
him  "that  this  could  be  done  by  Bill  Casey  or 
anyone  else.  It's  almost  nauseating  to  think 
that  this  could  be  true — that  any  responsible 
American  citizen  could  possibly  have  de- 
layed the  release  of  American  hostages  for 
one  day.  for  any  purpose."  But  Carter's  faith 
in  Casey's  probity  was  shaken  to  the  core 
when  former  Iranian  President  Bani-Sadr 
boldly  stated  this  spring  that  the  deal  had 
occurred. 

"Now  the  evidence  is  so  large."  Carter 
said,  "and  so  many  people  are  making  alle- 
gations that  I  think  it  has  aroused  a  genuine 
question."  He  subsequently  met  with  Speak- 
er of  the  House  Tom  Foley  and  urged  him  to 
launch  a  full-scale  congressional  investiga- 
tion. Last  month,  eleven  years  after  the 
events  in  question,  and  following  a  summer 
of  fact-finding.  House  and  Senate  panels  con- 
vened a  formal  inquiry  into  the  charges. 

One  can  almost  make  a  prima  facie  case 
that  surreptitious  deals  did  take  place.  The 
hostages,  it  should  be  recalled,  were  released 
only  minutes  after  Reagan's  inauguration. 
"You'd  have  to  be  the  village  idiot  to  believe 
Iran  released  them  at  that  time  without 
talking  to  the  Republicans,"  says  one  con- 
gressional staffer.  "And  before  then,  Reagan 
had  no  authority  to  negotiate." 

But  perhape  we  are  a  nation  of  village  id- 
iots. Flabbergasting  as  the  basic  scenario  of 


the  October  Surprise  is,  equally  astounding 
has  been  the  public's  ignorance  of  the 
charges,  despite  the  fact  that  evidence  ffom 
credible  sources  has  been  disseminated  over 
the  past  couple  of  years  through  a  variety  of 
mainstream  forums,  from  Congress  to  ABC's 
Nightline  to  the  op-ed  page  of  The  New  York 
Times.  Not  exactly  the  paranoid  sheets  of 
conspiracy  kooks. 

In  recent  months,  several  operatives  have 
emerged  from  the  deep  cover  of  the  inter- 
national intelligence  community.  Their  dis- 
turbing narratives  reflect  back  at  you  your 
own  political  biases.  If  you  revile  the 
Reagan-Bush  epoch,  you'll  find  an  adminis- 
tration founded  on  ultimate  treachery.  If 
you  admire  Reagan's  reign,  these  tales  come 
across  as  the  hallucinations  of  crazed  public- 
ity hounds.  Lay  their  stories  on  top  of  one 
another  like  the  anatomical  transparencies 
in  a  medical  textbook  and  you  have  a  shock- 
ing picture  of  a  body  politic  diseased  with 
corruption  at  the  highest  level. 

Certainly  the  term  "hostage  deal"  doesn't 
do  justice  to  the  gravity  of  the  allegations. 
Granted,  it  would  have  been  horrific  to  arm 
Iran  as  a  reward  for  prolonging  the  imprison- 
ment of  Americans.  But  more  appalling  is 
the  likelihood  that  the  CIA  helped  engineer 
the  whole  thing.  If  these  charges  have  merit, 
it  means  that  a  covert  action  staged  by 
members  of  the  Reagan-Bush  campaign  and 
the  CIA  sabotaged  an  American  presidential 
election.  Ultimately,  such  an  unholy  col- 
laboration raises  charges  so  weighty  that 
they  tax  credulity,  so  incendiary  that  few 
dare  put  them  on  paper. 

Eleven  years  have  passed  since  the  pur- 
ported deal.  That  makes  for  a  cold  trail— lots 
of  time  to  get  rid  of  evidence.  It  is  not  con- 
soling to  know  that  former  attorney  general 
Ed  Meese  now  oversees  the  disposition  of 
Reagan-Bush  campaign  papers.  Key  figures 
have  died— most  notably  Casey.  Some  have 
departed  under  suspicious  circumstances- 
Iranian  arms  dealer  Cyrus  Hashemi,  for  in- 
stance. 

Detractors  of  the  October  Surprise  theory 
continue  to  describe  much  of  the  evidence  as 
islands  of  truth  linked  by  footbridges  of  fan- 
tasy. "The  whole  thing  is  counterintuitive." 
says  Bob  Woodward,  who  wrote  about  Wil- 
liam Casey  and  the  CIA  in  his  best-selling 
book  Veil.  Addressing  the  October  Surprise, 
the  hero  of  Watergate  comes  across  as  a  stol- 
id apoligist  for  the  anticonspiracy  viewpoint. 
"Why.  I  wonder,  would  the  Iranians  think  for 
a  moment  that  it  made  sense  to  make  a  deal 
with  the  Republicans  when  the  information 
suggested  that  the  Republicans  might  not 
even  win?  Not  only  is  there  no  smoking  gun. 
There's  not  even  any  smoke  in  the  room,  ex- 
cept hypothetically.  Maybe  a  little  haze." 

And  yet.  after  more  than  150  interviews 
with  sources  in  and  out  of  the  government, 
and  after  reviewing  thousands  of  pages  of  of- 
ficial documents  from  congressional  hear- 
ings and  court  records.  I  believe  a  compel- 
ling case  can  be  made  that  in  1980,  this  coun- 
try experienced  its  first  and  only  coup  d'etat 
and  never  knew  a  thing.  "Compared  to  the 
October  Surprise."  says  former  attorney  gen- 
eral Elliot  Richardson,  "Watergate  was  an 
innocent  child's  frolic." 

Here's  how  it  happened. 

THE  SECRETS  OF  CASEY 

At  the  center  of  the  story  is  William 
Casey,  a  blustery,  deceptive  operator  whose 
clandestine  maneuverings  began  during  the 
Second  World  War  when  he  served  as  director 
of  secret  intelligence  in  the  Office  of  Strate- 
gic Services,  the  CIA's  precursor.  Under  the 
legendary  "Wild  Bill"  Donovan,  he  had  di- 
rected  covert   operations   of   the   sort   for 


which  the  CIA  later  gained  notoriety.  The 
ungainly,  perpetually  disheveled  Casey  was 
an  ideological  cold  warrior  possessed  of 
Manichaean  moral  certitudes  that  guided 
him  through  the  shadowy  precincts  of  covert 
action.  In  this  sub-rosa  world,  "unofficial" 
channels  execute  "unofficial"  policy,  often 
without  the  knowledge  of  duly  elected  offi- 
cials. 

Almost  no  one  disputes  that  Casey,  who 
died  in  1987.  was  capable  of  engineering  the 
October  Surprise.  In  fact,  his  colleagues  give 
credence  to  the  story  precisely  because,  as 
one  says,  "it  would  have  been  so  much  like 
him."  The  reaction  of  Scott  Thompson,  an 
associate  professor  at  the  Fletcher  School  of 
Law  and  Diplomacy  at  Tufts  University  who 
worked  on  the  1980  Reagan-Bush  campaign, 
is  typical.  "I  have  no  way  of  knowing  the  de- 
tails." Thompson  says.  "But  I  met  with 
Casey  regularly  during  the  campaign.  He 
kept  everything  very  compartmentalized  and 
would  have  met  with  people  on  a  one-on-one 
basis  so  that  no  one  knew  everything." 

Thompson  is  convinced  that  Casey  engi- 
neered the  hostage  deal.  "So  people  finally 
figured  it  out."  he  told  me.  "What  the  [ — ] 
did  they  think  was  going  on?" 

The  capture  of  the  American  Embassy  in 
Teheran  by  Iranian  students  on  November  4, 
1979.  marked  the  official  beginning  of  the 
hostage  crisis.  For  the  next  444  days,  fifty- 
two  Americans  were  imprisoned  by  the  Ira- 
nians. In  the  weeks  that  followed  their  sei- 
zure. Carter  and  the  National  Security  Coun- 
cil frantically  sought  options  to  obtain  their 
release. 

In  early  1980.  Israel  went  to  the  adminis- 
tration, offering  to  broker  an  unusual  deal: 
The  Iranians  would  free  the  hostages  in  ex- 
change for  desperately  needed  weapons.  Isra- 
el's proposal  was  based  on  several  explosive 
factors  that  lurked  beneath  the  surface  of 
the  crisis,  largely  unseen  by  the  American 
people.  Israel's  oil  came  from  Iran.  Israeli 
arms  sales  to  Iran  were  crucial  to  its  econ- 
omy. And  militarily  Iran  was  a  counter- 
weight to  Israel's  feared  enemy.  Iraq's  Sad- 
dam Hussein. 

The  seizure  of  American  hostages  by  Iran 
boxed  the  Israelis  into  an  awkward  position. 
Until  Iran  and  the  U.S.  resolved  their  dis- 
cord. Israel  couldn't  arm  Iran  without  vio- 
lating the  American  embargo  against  Kho- 
meini's regime.  And  for  the  Iranian  govern- 
ment, the  hostages  were  becoming  worthless, 
except  as  bargaining  chips  for  badly  needed 
arms.  The  most  obvious — perhape  the  only — 
solution  to  this  quandary  was  one  that  was 
very  difficult  for  Carter  to  accept  morally: 
an  arms-for-hostages  deal.  Former  Israeli  in- 
telligence agent  Ari  Ben-Menashe  says  he 
and  other  Israeli  operatives  played  a  central 
role  in  trying  to  broker  exactly  such  an  ex- 
change. 

Carter,  however,  regarded  as  anathema  the 
notion  for  arming  a  country  that  had  seized 
Americans.  He  rejected  Israel's  proposal.  He 
saw  it  as  tantamount  to  paying  a  bribe  to 
terrorists.  And  to  have  discussed  the  pros- 
pect openly  during  a  presidential  election 
season  would  have  been  political  suicide. 

That's  where  this  story  might  have  ended. 
But  the  Iranians,  aided  by  the  Israelis,  found 
another  bidder. 

From  the  earliest  stages  of  the  crisis. 
American  and  Israeli  agents  had  been  estab- 
lishing secret  lines  of  communication  with 
Teheran.  According  to  Ben-Menashe,  retired 
CIA  operatives  in  the  United  States  began  to 
set  up  back  channels  to  deal  with  the  Iran 
crisis  even  before  1960.  The  first  meeting,  he 
says,  took  place  in  late  1979  at  a  Georgetown 
apartment,  not  long  after  the  hostages  were 
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The  whole  thiner  didn't  start  out  as 
to  delay  the  hostages."  says  Ben- 
"It  became  that  later  on.  At  first 
lormal  undercurrent  diplomacy.  The 
was   to   arm    the   Iranians   so   they 
the  Iraqis."  Among  those  present 
Menashe,   several   Israeli   agents. 
M$es  Copeland.  a  retired  CIA  officer 
played  an  important  role  in  the 
brought  the  shah  back  to  power  in 
(fopeland  was  disgusted  with  Carter's 
of    the    situation."     says     Ben- 
.  Aiding  Copeland.  he  says,  was  the 
John  Shaheen,  a  New  York  oilman  and 
3SS  friend  of  Casey's  who  had  later 
in  the  Iran-contra  investigation  as 
arms  sales  in  Iran. 
February  1980.  Ben-Menashe  says.  Rob- 
McParlane.  then  an  aide  to  Sen- 
Tower,  and  Earl  Brian,  a  business- 
had  been  secretary  of  health  in 
s    California    cabinet,    met    highly 
Iranian   officials   in   Teheran.    In    a 
Affidavit  submitted  by  Elliot  Richard- 
behalf  of  one  of  his  clients,  a  com- 
s^ftware  company  called  Inslaw,  Ben- 
states   that   both    McFarlane   and 
a  "special  relationship"  with  Is- 
elligence.  McFarlane  having  been  re- 
by  Rafi  Eitan.  a  legendary  Israeli 
was  the  model  for  a  leading  char- 
lA  John  LeCarre's  Little  Drummer  Girl. 
"McFaJlane  was  the  famous  Mr.   X  in  the 
case."  adds  Ben-Menashe.  referring 
;rial  of  Jonathan  Pollard,  an  Amer- 
ccfivicted  of  spying  for  Israel.  In  Pol- 
there  were  persistent  allegations 
i  nother,  unnamed  American  who  se- 
\  orked  for  the  Israelis. 
McFarlane  and  Brian  have  declined 
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McFa  -lane  and  Brian's  visit,  Ben-Menashe 
says.  h(  Iped  set  up  later  meetings  in  Madrid, 
which  i  ]  turn  paved  the  way  for  the  crucial 
Octobeq  rendezvous  in  Paris. 

A  SHOT  IN  THE  DARK 

SomeWhere  in  the  chasm  between  the  bru- 
tal pol  tical  realities  of  the  hostage  crisis 
and  Jir  tmy  Carter's  guileless  idealism  were 
condltii  ins  ripe  for  manipulation  by  the  one 
person  pold  and  cunning  enough  to  exploit 
them 
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1980  election  season  got  underway. 
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it  wasn't  unusual  for  countries  to 
dealers  like  the  Hashemis  as  quasi- 
negotiators.  nor  was  it  uncommon 
services  to  rely  on  them  for 
and  information.  The  meeting  be- 
:asey  and  the  Hashemis  established 
CI  immunication  channels  between  the 
Republl  cans  and  Iranians.  "You  could  say 
withoui  stretching  the  term  that  Cyrus  was 
a  doubl !  agent."  says  Sick.  "He  was  working 
with  tt  B  U.S.  government  but  providing  in- 
formatl  an  on  the  side  to  the  Reagan  cam- 
paign." 
Appal  led  by  Carter's  fumbling  efforts  in 
factions  in  the  CIA  were  on  the  verge  of 
same.  These  disaffected  elements 
the  President  as  ruinous  to  the 
's  overall  security.  Carter's  appoint- 
his  former  Naval  Academy  class- 


mate Stansfleld  Turner  as  CIA  director  had 
rankled  scores.  In  what  has  become  known 
as  the  Halloween  Massacre.  Turner  had 
purged  820  surplus  CIA  personnel  in  October 
1977.  many  of  whom  had  been  cold  warriors 
and  special,  or  "black."  operations  execu- 
tives and  counterintelligence  officers.  In 
early  1979.  another  250  people  put  in  for  re- 
tirement. At  the  time,  an  article  in  The 
Washington  Post  said  "American  intelligence 
is  dying"  and  placed  the  onus  on  Turner. 

"You  can't  imagine  the  tremendous  anger 
against  the  Carter  administration  in  the 
military  and  intelligence  apparatus,"  say 
Susan  Clough.  formerly  President  Carter's 
personal  secretary.  "And  not  just  in  the  CIA. 
Emotions  had  been  boiling  for  years." 
***** 

One  reason  the  hostages  were  going  no- 
where in  the  spring  of  1980  was  that  their 
fate  was  yoked  to  the  resolution  of  internal 
conflicts  among  various  Iranian  factions — 
none  of  which  could  afford  the  political  risk 
of  openly  supporting  the  prisoners'  release. 
At  5:00  a.m.  on  April  1.  Carter  and  his  aides 
gathered  in  the  Oval  Office  to  listen  to  a 
speech  by  Iranian  president  Abolhassan 
Bani-Sadr.  "Carter  had  given  the  Iranians  a 
deadline."  says  Sick,  who  was  present  at  the 
meeting.  "He  said  that  they  were  supposed 
to  move  the  hostages  into  the  care  of  the 
government,  away  from  the  hostage-takers, 
the  students,  by  the  end  of  March.  That  date 
had  run  out.  but  now  Bani-Sadr  was  saying 
that  if  the  United  States  fulfilled  certain  re- 
sponsibilities, the  hostages  would,  in  fact,  be 
moved  to  the  custody  of  the  government." 

Although  it  later  turned  out  that  the  rel- 
atively powerless  Bani-Sadr  was  overruled 
by  Khomeini  and  Carter  was  forced  to  ap- 
prove a  disastrous  military  action  to  rescue 
the  hostages,  it  seemed  then  that  his  politi- 
cal survival  would  be  guaranteed  if  he 
brought  the  hostages  home  before  the  No- 
vember election.  When  the  polls  opened  in 
the  Wisconsin  primary  that  day.  Carter's  an- 
nouncement of  seeming  progress  in  the  hos- 
tage crisis  resounded  with  voters.  His  strong 
showing  that  day  reversed  the  downward 
slide  in  his  campaign. 

But  every  time  Carter  enjoyed  even  a 
soupcon  of  success,  his  opponents  struck 
back  with  illicit  and  disproportionate  force. 
On  April  20.  an  article  in  the  Washington  Star 
by  Miles  Copeland  described  a  plan  he 
claimed  to  have  concocted  for  a  rescue  oper- 
ation of  the  hostages.  As  Stansfield  Turner 
recalls,  the  scheme  bore  an  amazing  resem- 
blance to  one  actually  being  worked  on  by 
the  administration.  On  April  22,  a  radio 
broadcast  in  Teheran  revealed  a  CIA  plot  to 
rescue  the  hostages.  "They  didn't  mention 
the  Copeland  piece,"  says  Turner,  "but  we 
assumed  the  two  were  related.  We  were  terri- 
fied at  first  but  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
it  was  worth  going  on  with  the  operation." 
The  Desert  One  mission,  which  took  place  on 
April  24.  ended  in  disaster,  leaving  eight  U.S. 
soldiers  dead  and  rescuing  no  one. 

CASEY'S  PITCH 

By  May.  Reagan  was  storming  toward  his 
party's  presidential  nomination,  having  won 
twenty-five  out  of  twenty-nine  primaries. 
When  the  Republican  convention  took  place 
in  July,  the  only  suspense  left  was  over  who 
would  be  Reagan's  running  mate.  Former 
president  Gerald  Ford  was  briefly  touted  as 
part  of  a  "dream  ticket."  But  because  that 
had  aspects  of  a  potentially  unworkable  "co- 
presidency,"  former  CIA  head  George  Bush 
came  on  as  the  vice-presidential  nominee. 
With  the  ticket  in  place,  Casey  met  with  re- 
porters on  July  15  and  boasted  that  an  "in- 


telligence operation"  to  monitor  the  hostage 
situation  and  guard  against  any  surprises 
was  "already  in  germinal  form"  under  his  di- 
rection. 

Several  weeks  earlier,  Cyrus  Hashemi  had 
asked  his  brother  Jamshid  to  set  up  another 
meeting  with  Casey.  This  time,  however. 
Cyrus  wanted  Jamshid  to  bring  another  key 
player  in  Iranian  politics— Mehdi  Karrubi.  a 
powerful  Islamic  cleric  who  is  now  speaker 
of  the  Majlis.  The  meeting  was  to  take  place 
at  the  end  of  July  at  the  Ritz  Hotel  in  Ma- 
drid. 

Jamshid  Hashemi's  account  of  these  meet- 
ings, as  reported  first  to  Sick  and  later  on 
Nightline,  offers  an  extraordinary  look  at 
how  William  Casey  operated.  The  meetings 
included  Mehdi  Karrubi  and  his  brother  Has- 
san, the  Hashemis,  and  for  the  Americans. 
Casey  and  two  others  who  have  not  been 
positively  identified.  Hashemi  describes  the 
first  meeting  as  opening  without  either  side 
having  a  clearly  stated  agenda.  Karrubi 
started  by  attacking  the  policies  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  in  general  and  Jimmy  Carter  in 
particular.  Casey  responded  by  saying  the 
Republicans  traditionally  had  better  rela- 
tions with  Iran  than  the  Democrats  did— a 
banal-enough  statement,  but  one  freighted 
with  ramifications.  If  you  help  us.  it  seemed 
to  suggest,  we'll  help  you. 

Casey  also  asked  what  Iran  intended  to  do 
with  the  hostages  and  what  it  would  take  to 
get  them  out  as  quickly  as  possible.  Nothing. 
Karrubi  replied,  could  be  done  without  Kho- 
meini's approval.  They  agreed  to  meet  the 
following  day.  After  the  three-hour  meeting 
was  over.  Karrubi  asked  Hashemi.  "What  had 
the  purpose  of  the  meeting  been?  What  did 
Casey  want?" 

The  next  day.  Karrubi  posed  those  ques- 
tio'i.';  to  Casey.  What  was  Casey  authorized 
to  say  on  the  subject  of  hostages  and  the  re- 
lease of  Iran's  frozen  assets?  And  since  the 
U.S.  had  also  been  holding  large  shipments 
of  weapons  paid  for  by  Iran  under  the  shah. 
Karrubi  wanted  to  know  if  there  was  some 
way  to  get  them.  Iraqi  troops  were  menacing 
Iran,  and  he  wanted  to  know  if  there  was 
some  way  the  arms  could  be  transferred 
through  a  third  country. 

Casey  responded  with  his  own  questions. 
He  wanted  to  know  if  Iran  was  ready  to  deal 
with  the  Republicans  and  hand  over  the  hos- 
tages. Could  Karrubi  act  on  Khomeini's  be- 
half? There  was  also  the  matter  of  timing. 
Some  Iranian  factions  were  anxious  to  get 
rid  of  the  hostages  right  away.  On  the  other 
hand,  an  immediate  release  of  the  hostages 
was  the  last  thing  Casey  wanted. 

Then,  according  to  Hashemi.  Casey 
broached  for  the  first  time  the  Idea  of  delay- 
ing the  hostage  release,  asking  if  they  could 
be  turned  over  to  Reagan'  after  the  election. 
If  that  happened.  Casey  added,  the  Repub- 
licans would  arrange  for  the  release  of  Iran's 
frozen  assets  and  the  military  equipment 
that  had  been  held  up. 

"I  think."  Karrubi  replied,  "we  are  now 
opening  a  new  era  and  are  dealing  with 
someone  who  knows  how  to  do  business." 

On  July  30.  back  in  Washington.  George 
Bush  and  Bill  Casey  dined  together.  It  was 
just  two  weeks  after  the  Republican  conven- 
tion. If  Jamshid  Hashemi  is  correct.  Casey 
had  just  returned  from  Madrid.  Whatever 
Casey  and  Bush  may  have  discussed,  we  can 
be  certain  of  only  one  thing:  Whoever  booked 
the  restaurant  had  a  sense  of  humor.  It's 
called  the  Alibi  Club. 

Contacts  continued  between  the  Iranians 
and  the  Republicans.  According  to  Der  Spie- 
gel, Casey's  colleague  John  Shaheen  met 
Cyrus  Hashemi  in  New  York  on  August  2.  (He 


would  meet  again  with  Hashemi  on  October 
22.)  At  a  second  set  of  meetings  in  Madrid  in 
early  August,  an  agreement  between  Casey 
and  Karrubi  began  to  take  shape.  Karrubi 
said  Khomeini  had  accepted  Casey's  sugges- 
tion. The  hostages  would  now  be  treated  as 
guests  rather  than  prisoners.  Casey  thanked 
him  and  said  that  even  though  he  was  not  in 
the  government,  he  had  friends,  and  within 
the  next  day  or  two,  he  would  get  back  to 
Karrubi  with  suggestions  regarding  weapons. 
They  discussed  how  to  delay  the  release  of 
the  hostages,  but  Casey  was  told  that  if  the 
delivery  of  weapons  was  not  made,  there 
could  be  no  agreement  about  the  hostages. 

The  following  day,  Casey  told  Karrubi  that 
Cyrus  Hashemi  would  be  introduced  to  a  man 
in  Madrid  who  would  help  Hashemi  buy  and 
sell  weapons.  As  a  result,  Hashemi  bought  a 
five-thousand-ton  Greek  freighter  for  SI  mil- 
lion. According  to  Jamshid,  the  freighter 
made  four  round  trips  between  the  Israeli 
port  of  Eilat  and  the  Iranian  port  of  Bandar 
Abbas  between  August  1960  and  January  1981. 
The  transactions  were  in  violation  of  Amer- 
ican trade  sanctions,  so  each  time  the  ship 
left  port,  the  name  was  changed  in  passage. 
On  paper,  no  shipments  were  made.  In  all, 
$150  million  of  arms— mostly  artillery  shells, 
tank  ammunition,  and  antitank  guns— were 
sold  to  the  Iranians  that  way.  This  detailed 
account  of  the  Madrid  meetings  is  based  on 
one  source  only — Jamshid  Hashemi.  Ari  Ben- 
Menashe  confirms  reports  that  the  Madrid 
meetings  took  place,  but  says  he  was  not 
present.  Everyone  else  said  to  be  at  these 
meetings  is  either  dead  or  has  refused  to 
talk.  Should  we  believe  Jamshid  Hashemi's 
account? 

There  is  evidence  to  corroborate  his  tale. 
Through  hotel  records,  ABC  News  was  able 
to  confirm  that  at  the  very  least  the 
Hashemi  brothers  were  in  Madrid  at  the 
time.  Moreover,  Casey's  calendar  is  empty 
during  the  dates  given  for  the  meetings  in 
July— unusual  in  itself,  given  the  pace  of  a 
presidential  campaign.  Despite  recent  pro- 
tests from  Reagan  campaign  officials  that 
Casey  never  left  the  country  during  the  cam- 
paign, Casey  was  photographed  on  July  28  at 
a  reunion  of  OSS  veterans  in  London,  just 
ninety  minutes'  flying  time  to  Madrid.  His 
schedule  would  have  allowed  him  to  be  in 
Spain  on  the  twenty-seventh  and  early  on 
the  twenty-eighth.  "If  Jamshid  Hashemi 
were  fabricating  his  story."  Sick  says,  "it's 
certainly  an  extraordinary  coincidence  that 
he  happened  to  pick  precisely  those  days  in 
which  Bill  Casey  was  probably  out  of  the 
country.  When  Hashemi  told  me  his  story,  he 
had  no  way  of  knowing  Casey's  schedule." 

If  there  was  a  line  between  what  was  con- 
ceivably legitimate  on  the  part  of  the  Repub- 
lican campaign  and  what  was  potentially 
treasonous,  it  was  crossed  at  Madrid.  Until 
then,  Casey's  encounters  with  Iranians  like 
Hashemis  could  have  been  justified  as  a 
means  of  keeping  a  presidential  candidate 
informed  about  the  Iranian  crisis.  After  Ma- 
drid, no  such  pretense  was  possible. 

MOLES 

Throughout  the  summer,  people  both  in- 
side the  Carter  administration  and  out  of  it 
continued  to  funnel  sensitive  information  to 
the  Reagan-Bush  campaign.  Carter  himself 
has  said  in  The  Village  Voice  that  he  sus- 
pects CIA/NSC  staffer  Donald  Gregg  of  leak- 
ing White  House  secrets.  Another  was  a  Jus- 
tice Department  consultant  named  Herb 
Cohen  who  was  eager  to  get  involved  in  the 
hostage  negotiations.  Every  two  weeks  or  so. 
he  would  call  Gary  Sick  with  suggestions 
about  the  negotiations,  hoping  in  exchange 
to  ferret  out  vital  secrets.  Sick  would  pass 


on  "low-level"  gossip  to  Cohen,  who  in  turn 
would  leak  the  information  to  Prescott  Bush 
Jr.,  brother  of  then-vice-presidential  can- 
didate George  Bush.  In  September,  Prescott 
Bush  wrote  to  his  brother's  campaign  aide. 
James  Baker,  saying  that  Cohen  could  de- 
liver "hot  information"  from  "reliable 
sources  on  the  National  Security  Council." 

By  that  point,  Reagan's  seemingly  insur- 
mountable twenty-flve-point  lead  in  the 
polls  had  begun  to  dwindle,  and  Casey  still 
worried  that  Carter  might  be  able  to  bring 
the  hostages  home.  At  an  8:00  a.m.  campaign 
meeting  on  September  12,  Casey  exhorted  his 
top 

***** 
an  obstacle  that  made  it  difficult  for  Iran  to 
successfully  defend  itself.  "As  early  as  Feb- 
ruary, Khomeini  had  told  us  we  had  to  re- 
solve the  hostage  issue,"  says  Ahmad 
Salamatian,  a  delegate  to  the  Majlis  who  is 
now  in  exile  in  Paris.  "He  did  it  again  in 
June.  But  each  time,  it  was  dragged  out,  al- 
ways for  a  different  reason  that  was  never 
explained." 

There  are  at  least  two  clues  to  what  was 
happening  in  Iran.  In  the  unlikely  forum  of 
the  Donahue  show  this  past  May,  former  Ira- 
nian President  Bani-Sadr  proclaimed  that 
then-foreign  minister  Sadegh  Ghotbzadeh 
wrote  the  majlis  a  letter  on  September  20, 
1980,  stating,  "We  are  informed  the  U.S.  Re- 
publican party  is  using  its  best  efforts  to 
make  sure  that  the  hostages  will  not  be  re- 
leased until  the  presidential  election  in  No- 
vember." 

The  fundamentalist  clerics  sounded  a  simi- 
lar message.  "In  September,  the  clerics  sud- 
denly became  very  cynical  and  sarcastic," 
says  Mansur  Farhang,  the  Iranian  ambas- 
sador to  the  United  Nations  at  the  time. 
"Every  time  I  mentioned  what  the  hostage- 
taking  was  doing  to  Iran,  they  said.  'You  are 
too  simpleminded.  You  really  don't  under- 
stand that  we  have  nothing  to  fear  from  Ron- 
ald Reagan  and  a  Republican  victory.'  " 

By  the  middle  of  October  Carter  had  some- 
how pulled  into  a  dead  heat  with  Reagan, 
sending  the  Republicans  Into  a  panic.  With 
Carter's  advantages  as  an  incumbent  haunt- 
ing him.  Casey  met  early  every  morning  at 
the  Skyline  House  apartment  complex  in  the 
Washington  suburb  of  Falls  Church.  Vir- 
ginia, to  strategize  with  Ed  Meese  and  sev- 
eral other  campaign  aides.  Their  planning 
was  greatly  assisted  by  information  stolen 
from  the  White  House.  As  later  revealed  in 
the  Albosta  report,  the  published  results  of  a 
1984  congressional  investigation,  the  Repub- 
licans relied  on  dozens  of  informers  who  ei- 
ther worked  in  or  had  access  to  the  highest 
levels  of  the  White  House,  the  National  Secu- 
rity Council,  the  CIA.  and  the  military. 
Much  of  the  material  they  leaked  was  classi- 
fied. Reagan  foreign-policy  aide  Richard 
Allen  received  daily  staff  reports  written  for 
Carter's  national  security  adviser.  Zbigniew 
Brzezinski.  The  Reagan  campaign  even  ob- 
tained advance  copies  of  President  Carter's 
travel  itinerary,  allowing  Republicans  to 
sandwich  Carter's  appearance  between  two 
Reagan-Bush  teams,  one  known  as  the  Truth 
Squad,  which  provided  the  press  with  ques- 
tions to  ask  Carter,  and  another  known  as 
Consequences,  which  sought  to  repair  any 
damage  Carter  may  have  done  to  the  Reagan 
campaign. 

Casey's  team  had  gone  on  high  alert,  an- 
ticipating another  attempt  to  extricate  the 
hostages  after  the  Desert  One  failure.  Admi- 
ral Robert  Garrick,  a  director  of  Reagan 
campaign  operations,  recruited  military 
friends  at  several  bases  to  watch  for  large 
aircraft  movements  that  might  indicate  an- 


other secret  operation — either  an  arms 
transfer  or  another  rescue  attempt.  "They 
let  it  be  known  that  they  were  watching  for 
a  new  rescue  attempt,"  says  one  Carter  ad- 
viser. "They  made  a  clear  and  overt  attempt 
to  sabotage  a  rescue  effort.  They  knew  the 
planning  was  going  on  and  they  were  trying 
to  stop  it  by  going  public  with  it." 

At  this  point,  the  Carter  administration 
was  so  thoroughly  populated  by  Reagan- 
Bush  moles  that  information  reached  the  Re- 
publicans virtually  instantaneously.  In  an 
October  15  memo,  Richard  Allen  informed 
Reagan,  Meese,  and  Casey  that  an  "unim- 
peachable source"  had  warned  him  of  an  im- 
pending hostage  settlement. 

***** 

In  fact,  the  Carter  administration  had  been 
considering  a  spare-parts-for-hostages  deal. 
But  as  they  vacillated,  the  Iranian  overture 
wilted.  Finally,  around  October  21,  according 
to  a  State  Department  memo,  assistant  sec- 
retary of  State  Harold  Saunders  was  told 
"the  Iranians  are  not  going  to  make  a  nego- 
tiation with  the  Carter  administration." 

The  Iranians  didn't  need  to.  They  had  just 
sealed  a  deal  with  someone  else. 

THE  DEAL 

The  final  deal  didn't  go  down  in  an  under- 
ground garage  or  behind  a  potted  palm.  It 
took  place  instead  in  Paris,  amid  the  plush 
confines  of  the  Ritz  Hotel,  in  an  upper-floor 
suite  next  to  what  Ben-Menashe  describes  as 
a  "secure"  elevator.  "It  sounds  fantastic," 
be  says,  "but  when  I  give  you  all  the  details, 
everything  will  fit  into  place."  He  claims  to 
have  been  an  eyewitness  to  the  chain  of  cov- 
ert events  of  late  October  1980. 

Ben-Menashe  is  speaking  from  his  tem- 
porary residence  in  Australia  where  he  is 
completing  a  book  on  his  career  in  Israeli  in- 
telligence. In  1960,  he  claims,  he  was  part  of 
the  Israeli  team  that  brokered  the  key  meet- 
ings at  which  the  October  Surprise  deal  was 
hatched.  While  there  are  conflicting  versions 
of  that  week,  all  accounts  share  at  least 
three  key  points:  that  William  Casey  was  a 
pivotal  figure  at  the  sessions,  that  there  was 
an  agreement  that  the  hostages  would  not  be 
released  prior  to  the  election,  and  that  Israel 
would  serve  as  a  conduit  for  arms.  Ben- 
Menashe  and  others  claim  that  George  Bush 
attended  one  of  the  meetings  that  week. 

I  have  been  through  more  than  ten  hours  of 
phone  interviews  with  Ben-Menashe  in  which 
he's  told  stories  that,  if  true,  would  rewrite 
the  history  of  the  Reagan-Bush  era  and  bring 
down  the  Bush  administration.  He  talks  with 
the  persuasive  fervor  of  a  man  whose  life  is 
in  danger.  He  hopes  that  the  worldwide  at- 
tention his  conversation  generates  will  pro- 
vide him  a  life-insurance  policy  no  money 
can  buy.  "I've  been  looking  over  my  shoulder 
since  1986."  he  says.  "Somewhere,  somehow, 
somebody's  gonna  get  me."  He  cites  two 
agents  he  claims  have  been  killed  recently 
by  the  Israelis.  Last  June  he  left  congres- 
sional staffers'  heads  spinning  after  hours  of 
secret  videotaped  interview  sessions  with  In- 
vestigators. 

An  Iranian-born  Jew  of  Iraqi  parentage, 
the  forty-year-old  Ben-Menashe  grew  up  in 
Teheran.  He  attended  the  American  School 
there  and  began  work  for  Israeli  military  in- 
telligence in  1974.  His  language  skills  and  fa- 
miliarity with  the  country  enabled  him  to 
penetrate  Iranian  intelligence  and  help 
crack  the  shah's  secret  code. 

In  1977,  Ben-Menashe,  who  speaks  Farsi, 
Arabic.  Hebrew,  and  English,  joined  the  Is- 
raeli Defense  Forces  Military  Intelligence  as 
an  Iran  specialist.  In  1978,  at  Teheran  Uni- 
versity,   Ben-Menashe    met    Seyyed    Mehdi 
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the  son  of  AyatoUah  Kashani  who 

later  become  an  important  fl^re  in 

Iran.  "Kashani  [the  son] 

been  released  from  the  shah's  jail." 

n-Menashe.   "He  was  actually  predict- 

revolution.  A  lot  of  intelligence  peo- 

I't  understand  that  what  was  happen- 

the  opposition  was  centered  at  the 

Ben-Menashe  did  and  sent  back 

that  the  shah  was  on  his  way  out. 

says  he  was  present  in  Paris 
of  a  team  of  six  Israeli  agents,  one  a 
,  who  helped  broker  the  deal.  They  ar- 
either    on    Tuesday.    October    14.    or 
the  15.  and  stayed  for  five  days, 
says  he  and  three  other  Israelis 
at  the  Hilton  and  that  all  records  of 
Isit  were  destroyed.  "Everything  was 
out,"  he  says.  "After  we  left,  a  per- 
represented  himself  as  being  from 
Elmbassy  cleaned  out  the  records, 
irasn't  us  who  did  it. 
job  in  Paris  was  basically  networking 
he    Iranians,    getting    addresses    and 
numbers  and  points  of  contact  in  Eu- 
help  with  arms  deliveries  later  on. 
we  did  a  lot  of  hanging  out  with 
and  talking  to  each  other  and 
a  good  time.  One  night  we  ate  at  Hip- 
la  Parisian  chain  of  steak  houses] 
Iranians.  I  was  one  of  the  few  who 
t  eat  steak  because  it  wasn't  kosher, 
the    Iranians    wouldn't    because    it 
halal,  but  the  others  did.  And  they 
(linking  wine,  which  they  weren't  sup- 
,0  do.  These  guys  weren't  clerics,  re- 
We  got  really  close  to  them,  they 
't  do  that  in  public  because  they  are 

of  the  Islamic  Republic." 
he  most  part,  the  Israelis  were  told  to 
distance  from  the  Americans,  but 
the  week  there  were  two  meetings 
"One  was  at  the  hotel  with  the 
'    Ben-Menashe    says.    "TTie    same 
talked  about.  It  was  all  about  arms 
about  how  they  were  going  to  be 
•nd  in  what  form.  We  were  not  really 
about  the  hostages.  That  was  out  of 
.  We  were  not  at  that  level." 
result   of   these    encounters.    Ben- 
says,  a  group  known  as  the  Joint 
the  Joint  Israeli  De- 
Force    Military    Intelligence/Mossad 
ttee  for  Iran-Israel  Relations— was  set 
November  1960  In  order  to  funnel   a 
ifumber  of  arms  to  Iran.  The  organiza- 
run  jointly  by  the  Mossad  [Israeli 
and     Israeli     military     intel- 
Ben-Menashe  was  appointed  a  mem- 
November  28,  1980.    'We  had  tens  and 
r  companies   that   were   opened   and 
middlemen  and  cover  companies  all 
world  for  these  deals."  he  says. 
of  them  were  linked  to  the  Joint 
ttee." 
the  American  presence  in  Paris,  he 
"other  than  secret-service  types, 
1  rere  five  Americans  at  those  meetings, 
them,  he  claims,  were  two  Carter  ad- 
offlcials    whose    careers    have 
in  the  Reagan  and  Bush  administra- 
Gates    and    Donald    Gregg, 
who  was  nominated  by  President  Bush 
to  head  the  CIA,  was  then  executive 
to   CIA   head    Stansfield  Turner. 
Gregg,    now    ambassador    to    South 
was  then  CIA  liaison  to  the  National 
y  Council.  Ben-Menashe  claims  they 
id  meetings  in  Spain  as  well.  Gregg 
the  charges.  At  press  time.  Gates 
comments. 
}ig  meeting  as  Ben-Menashe  calls  it, 
ace  on  either  Sunday.  October  19,  or 
October  20— he  is  not  sure  which. 
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"The  night  Ijefore.  two  other  Israelis  and 
myself  went  to  see  Mehdi  Karrubl  in  the 
Hotel  Montaigne,  a  very  small,  inconspicu- 
ous hotel  used  by  the  Iranians  all  through 
the  years,  not  far  from  the  Eiffel  Tower.  We 
were  there  to  reassure  Karrubl  about  the 
arms  pipeline.  Our  catch  phrase  was.  The 
enemy  of  your  enemy  is  your  friend.  The  Is- 
raelis used  it.  the  Iranians  used  it.  They  [the 
Iranians]  always  reminded  us  of  the  biblical 
story  that  Cyrus,  the  Iranian  emperor,  was 
the  guy  who  led  the  Jews  out  of  bondage." 

The  next  morning  before  noon.  Ben- 
Menashe  says,  there  was  a  meeting  at  the 
Rltz  Hotel  in  Paris.  "Karrubl  and  an  aide 
walked  In."  Ben-Menashe  says,  "Then 
George  Bush  walked  in  with  Casey  and  said 
hello  to  everybody  very  politely.  Then  they 
walked  to  the  conference  room  on  the  upper 
lobby." 

Casey's  presence,  at  least,  has  also  been 
confirmed  by  Richard  Babayan,  an  Iranian 
who  began  working  for  the  CIA  in  the  Seven- 
ties. Now  in  jail  for  securities  fraud, 
Babayan  says  he  was  in  Paris  at  the  time, 
plotting  a  coup  to  overthrow  Khomeini.  "I 
was  meeting  in  Paris  with  Iranian  expatri- 
ates trying  to  put  the  coup  together,"  said 
Babayan  in  an  August  telephone  interview. 
"I  became  aware  of  Casey  meeting  with  Is- 
lamic individuals.  There  were  meetings,  and 
I  was  able  to  debrief  some  of  the  people  on 
the  Iranian  side  who  were  present  with 
Karrubl.  I  later  met  with  Casey  in  June  1981, 
and  he  confirmed  that  he  was  at  the  meet-< 
ings.  The  arms  hadn't  been  delivered  as 
quickly  as  promised,  and  he  asked  me  if  I 
could  go  to  my  Iranian  contact  and  stall 
them  for  sixty  to  ninety  days." 

WHERE  WAS  GEORGE? 

President  Bush  says  he  was  not  in  Paris  at 
all  that  year  and  had  no  knowledge  of  or  any 
participation  in  any  October  Surprise  deal. 
As  for  the  weekend  in  question,  close  to  a 
full  day  remains  unaccounted  for  in  Bush's 
schedule  between  the  evenings  of  October  18 
and  19.  Official  spokesmen  have  proposed 
several  different  versions  of  Bush's  where- 
abouts. He  was  at  home  with  a  secret-service 
detail;  at  home  without  a  secret  service  de- 
tail; at  the  Chevy  Chase  Country  Club, 
lunching  with  Supreme  Court  Justice  Potter 
Stewart;  or  attending  a  Zionist  Organization 
of  America  convention  "in  either  Philadel- 
phia or  New  Jersey."  These  contradictions 
have  made  it  difficult  to  place  Bush  any- 
where on  October  19,  1980. 

Likewise,  there  is  much  conjecture  about 
Donald  Gregg's  whereabouts  that  weekend  in 
October.  In  a  related  court  case.  Gregg  pro- 
duced family  photos  showing  him  on  a  Dela- 
ware beach.  But  a  local  weatherman  called 
as  a  witness  to  challenge  Gregg  said  the 
weather  that  weekend  had  been  too  cool  and 
gray  to  match  the  photos.  "These  people 
don't  seem  to  be  chilly."  he  said.  "They 
don't  display  any  signs  of  shivering,  and  I 
think  I  would."  With  the  temperature  at  one 
point  that  weekend  as  high  as  63  degrees, 
isn't  it  possible  that  Gregg  really  was  on  the 

beach?  "It's  absolute that  the  pictures 

were  taken  at  a  different  time,"  his  daughter 
Lucy  Gregg-Buckley  says.  "I  gather 
Stansfield  Turner  says  no  one  goes  swim- 
ming on  the  beach  in  October.  Well,  we  do." 

William  Casey,  of  course.  Is  dead. 

Some  intelligence  figures  and  journalists 
in  the  U.S.  and  Israel  say  Ari  Ben-Menashe  is 
a  fake.  "He  is  a  liar,"  says  former  CIA  officer 
Victor  Marchetti.  "He's  still  working  for  the 

Israelis  and  is  putting  out .  According 

to  Washington  Post  reporter  Mark 
Hosenball.  "Ben-Menashe  is  a  con  man.  He's 
a  nasty .  And  when  Ben-Menashe  took 


a  lie-detector  test  for  ABC  News,  he  failed 
miserably.  "There  was  no  ambiguity,"  says 
Chris  Isham,  senior  producer  for  ABC's  in- 
vestigative unit.  "He  goes  way  off  the  chart 
on  all  relevant  questions.  My  theory  is  that 
a  lot  of  what  he  says  is  true,  but  that  Ari  ex- 
aggerates his  own  role  and  muddles  the 
water." 

Yet  it's  almost  impossible  to  dismiss  him. 
As  one  of  the  original  sources  of  the  Iran- 
contra  story.  Ben-Menashe  made  allegations 
of  arms  traffic  that  were  later  corroborated 
by  Congress.  Hamid  Nagashian,  then  an  arms 
procurer  for  Iran's  Revolutionary  Guard, 
also  confirms  at  least  a  portion  of  Ben- 
Menashe's  story,  placing  Casey  and  Bush, 
along  with  Richard  Allen,  at  the  Paris  meet- 
ings, according  to  former  CIA  contract  agent 
William  Herrmann.  Pulitzer  Prize-winning 
reporter  Seymour  Hersh  had  enough  faith  in 
Ben-Menashe  to  use  him  as  a  source  for  his 
forthcoming  book  on  Israel's  nuclear  pro- 
gram. And  former  attorney  general  Elliot 
Richardson,  a  staunch  Republican  who 
emerged  as  the  moral  hero  of  Watergate 
after  he  refused  President  Nixon's  order  to 
fire  Special  Prosecutor  Archibald  Cox  and 
resigned  instead,  has  submitted  sworn  affida- 
vits by  Ben-Menashe  on  behalf  of  a  client.  A 
standard  legal  gambit,  perhaps,  but  Richard- 
son finds  Ari  Ben-Menashe  a  compelling  wit- 
ness. "I  take  him  seriously  as  being  who  he 
says  he  is."  says  Richardson. 

THE  PAYOFF 

In  the  days  following  the  Paris  meetings, 
events  took  place  that  suggested  a  deal  was 
made.  According  to  Gary  Sick,  within  forty- 
eight  hours  of  the  meetings  "there  was  a  se- 
cret shipment  of  military  equipment  from  Is- 
rael to  Iran,  which  the  Carter  administration 
in  fact  learned  about,  and  complained  to  Is- 
rael." 

In  the  U.S.,  Reagan  campaign  aide  Barbara 
Honegger,  author  of  October  SuTprise.  heard  a 
colleague  rejoice  that  the  Reagan  team 
didn't  have  to  worry  about  the  hostages  re- 
turning to  ruin  their  election  chances,  "be- 
cause Dick  [Allen]  made  a  deal." 

In  Iran,  after  months  of  delays,  the  com- 
mission responsible  for  terms  for  the  hostage 
release  finally  reported  to  the  parliament. 
"It  wasn't  until  November  2.  forty-eight 
hours  before  the  American  elections,  that 
they  met."  recalls  Ahmad  Salamatian.  a  del- 
egate to  the  parliament.  "And  the  commis- 
sion came  up  with  the  same  terms  that  the 
Ayatollah  had  come  up  with  two  months  ear- 
lier. Why  things  were  handled  this  way  was 
never  clear.  I've  no  explanation  other  than 
that  it  was  dragged  out  to  favor  Reagan's 
election." 

On  November  4,  Ronald  Reagan  was  elected 
President,  overwhelming  Carter  in  a  forty- 
five-state  electoral  sweep. 

Of  course.  Reagan  would  not  take  office 
until  January  1981.  Over  the  next  three 
months,  the  Carter  administration  continued 
regotiating  fiercely  for  the  hostage  release, 
getting  nowhere.  Finally,  on  January  15,  the 
Iranians  completely  reversed  themselves. 
"Suddenly.  Sick  recalls,  "after  having  bar- 
gained very  hard  from  November  to  January, 
the  Iranians  for  all  practical  purposes  paid 
us  to  take  the  hostages  back.  That  isn't  put- 
ting too  strong  a  point  on  it.  They  suddenly 
agreed  to  resolve  the  whole  banking  issue  in 
a  way  that  was  terribly  costly  for  Iran." 

By  8:00  a.m.  January  20,  all  negotiations 
had  been  completed.  Five  minutes  after 
Reagan  took  the  oath  of  office,  Iran  an- 
nounced that  it  had  agreed  to  the  American 
terms.  The  hostages  were  released  within  a 
half  hour. 

Suspicious  though  the  timing  was,  it  was 
within  reason.  Just  one  more  way  for  Iran  to 
stick  the  knife  in  Carter  and  twist  it. 


What  they  didn't  know  was  that  as  the 
plane  with  the  hostages  took  off  from  Tehe- 
ran headed  for  freedom,  other  planes  were 
loaded  and  taking  off  from  Israel,  going  the 
other  way  with  military  equipment.  That  is 
not  speculation.  In  July  1961,  an  Argentine 
plane  chartered  by  Israel  crashed  in  Soviet 
territory  and  was  found  to  have  made  three 
deliveries  of  American  military  hardware  to 
Iran.  Alexander  Haig,  Reagan's  first  sec- 
retary of  state,  acknowledges  that  during 
this  period,  U.S.  arms  were  sent  to  Iran.  "I 
have  a  sneaking  suspicion  that  someone  in 
the  White  House  winked,"  he  said.  This  se- 
cret and  illegal  sale  of  military  equipment 
continued  for  years  afterward. 

That  arms  pipeline  was  managed  by  the 
Joint  Committee,  Ben-Menashe  says,  and 
over  the  next  few  years,  it  shipped  S82  billion 
worth  of  weapons,  including  American  arms, 
to  Iran.  He's  well  aware  that  it  is  a  figure  so 
astronomical  as  to  cast  doubt  on  his  credibil- 
ity. "An  army  of  700.000  people  were  fighting 
a  war  for  nine  years,"  he  says.  "The  Iranians 
had  1,700  Katyusha  launchers.  Each  launcher 
has  40  rockets.  And  it  can  be  reloaded  every 
minute,  each  launcher.  Each  rocket  costs  ap- 
proximately a  thousand  dollars.  Multiply 
that  by  1,700.  Modern-day  war  is  expensive." 

"This  traffic  couldn't  have  existed  without 
a  body  like  the  Joint  Committee  to  coordi- 
nate it."  says  Sean  Gervasi.  a  former  con- 
sultant to  the  United  Nations  who  tracked 
covert  arms  shipments  for  the  UN  Security 
council  for  ten  years.  "The  volume  is  too  big 
and  the  time  is  too  long." 

Is  there  any  evidence  to  suggest  that  a 
large  volume  of  arms  started  moving  to  Iran 
In  the  early  19e0s.  after  the  establishment  of 
the  Joint  Committee?  In  1986  the  U.S.  Jus- 
tice I>epartment  began  prosecuting  a  group 
of  arms  dealers  for  trying  to  smuggle  S2  bil- 
lion in  weaponry  to  Iran.  Ben-Menashe.  of 
course,  claims  the  arms  dealers  were  work- 
ing with  the  Joint  Committee.  And  accord- 
ing to  documents  from  the  Belgian  Ministry 
of  Justice,  the  Arab  League,  presumably  act- 
ing on  behalf  of  Iraq,  sent  a  delegation  to 
Brussels  in  1964  to  file  a  complaint  with  the 
Belgian  government.  The  delegation  charged 
that  from  1982  to  1984  there  had  been  large- 
scale  shipments  of  American  arms  to  Iran 
through  Belgium. 

The  ensuing  investigation  found  "Intense 
arms  traffic  between  countries  that  have 
been  struck  by  an  embargo."  especially  Iran. 
The  report  shows  several  companies,  among 
them  Cosmic  Trading,  an  Iranian  company, 
as  having  provided  "an  important  market  for 
M48  American  tanks."  It  cites  orders  to  ob- 
tain M48  and  M60  tanks,  as  well  as  F5  and 
F104  planes.  These  transactions  seem  un- 
likely without  American  Involvement. 

In  the  early  Eighties,  Cyrus  Hashemi  went 
fi-om  a  free-lance  arms  dealer  to  a  double 
agent  employed  by  the  U.S.  Customs  Service 
in  a  sting  operation.  His  work  resulted  in  the 
Justice  Department's  prosecution  of  Sam 
Evans,  the  attorney  for  Adnan  Khashoggl. 
and  sixteen  others  who  were  allegedly  plot- 
ting to  sell  billions  of  dollars  of  arms  to 
Iran.  The  deal  would  have  included  hundreds 
of  F4  and  F5  fighters,  more  than  fifteen 
thousand  TOW  missiles,  and  scores  of  tanks. 
According  to  Ben-Menashe.  several  of  the 
targets  of 

***** 
contra  fame— had  established  a  second  chan- 
nel for  selling  arms  to  Iran,  in  competition 
with  the  Joint  Committee.  The  start-up  of  a 
competing  arms  pipeline  was  bad  enough, 
but  with  the  sting  operation.  Ben-Menashe 
says.  Attorney  General  Ed  Meese  had  joined 
with  North's  group  to  declare  war  on  the 
Joint  Committee. 


Enraged  by  the  crackdown  on  their  arms 
shipments,  the  Joint  Committee  fought  back 
by  leaking  details  of  the  Secord  and  North 
second  channel.  In  1986,  Ben-Menashe  went 
to  Time  magazine  reporter  Raji  Samghabadi 
with  details  of  arms  sale  to  Iran  by  Secord, 
North,  and  Hakim.  "The  information  he  gave 
me  was  earthshaking,  and  it  was  later  cor- 
roborated by  Congress,"  says  Samghabadi. 
For  six  months  Time  tried  to  corroborate 
Ben-Menashe's  allegations  and  failed.  As  a 
result,  Ben-Menashe  gave  the  story  to  an 
Iranian  contact  who  leaked  it  to  the  Leba- 
nese newspaper  Al-Shirra.  The  expose  re- 
sulted in  the  Iran-contra  Investigation. 

Cyrus  Hashemi  may  have  paid  for  his  du- 
plicity with  his  life.  In  1986,  he  ended  up  dead 
in  London,  under  suspicious  circumstances. 
His  lawyer,  William  Wachtel,  said  that  he 
was  "ninety-eight  percent  certain"  that 
Cyrus  had  been  murdered.  According  to 
Richard  Babayan.  Hashemi's  death  was  or- 
dered by  a  high-level  Iranian  official. 
Hashemi's  is  not  the  only  death  that  merits 
investigation.  In  August,  J.D.  Casolaro.  a 
Washington  writer  working  on  a  book  about 
the  October  Surprise,  was  found  dead  in  West 
Virginia.  Shortly  before  his  death,  he  report- 
edly told  his  brother,  "if  there's  an  accident, 
and  I  die,  don't  believe  it." 

On  Sunday,  August  4.  1991,  Gary  Sick  is 
hunkered  down  in  his  office,  a  tiny,  con- 
verted maid's  room  crammed  with  a  com- 
puter, a  printer,  and  two  chairs.  He  is  work- 
ing as  he  does  every  day  on  "A  Question  of 
Treason,"  the  story  that  has  obsessed  him 
since  1988.  Just  like  on  that  early  morning 
eleven  years  ago  when  he  was  summoned  to 
the  White  House  to  receive  Inscrutable  news 
from  Iran,  the  phone  rings.  This  time,  it's  a 
reporter  from  the  Cable  News  Network  say- 
ing that  Congress  plans  a  formal  investiga- 
tion of  his  charges.  Sick  feels  a  modicum  of 
relief  but  no  exultation.  He's  already  too  fa- 
miliar with  the  baroque  case  that  will  have 
to  be  built  on  mysterious  witnesses  and  cir- 
cumstantial evidence.  "We're  never  going  to 
get  to  the  bottom  of  this,"  he  says,  "unless 
a  good  aggressive  investigative  panel  goes 
out  with  subpoena  power  and  digs  up  records 
that  are  closed  to  private  investigators  like 
me." 

It  still  intrigues  him  that  Casey  would 
have  done  it.  "The  way  the  economy  was 
going,  and  with  John  Anderson  as  a  third 
party  candidate  draining  votes  from  the 
Democrats.  Carter  was  very  vulnerable." 
Sick  says.  "But  there  is  a  high  probability 
that  the  hostages  would  have  been  released 
earlier  if  the  Republicans  hadn't  interfered. 
TTie  negotiations  were  going  in  good  style 
right  up  until  everything  was  dashed.  It 
would  have  been  a  helluva  lot  better  for  the 
hostages." 

The  phone  keeps  ringing  that  Sunday— the 
usual  media  blitz— and  eventually  Sick  will 
turn  it  off.  But  for  now  he  welcomes  the 
clamor,  no  matter  how  distracting,  for  per- 
haps it  means  that  a  nation  has  finally 
woken  up  to  the  story  that  won't  let  Gary 
Sick  rest. 

Frontline, 
Boston,  MA,  November  18. 1991. 
The  New  Republic  Magazine, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Sir:  As  the  reporter  for  the  PBS 
"Frontline"  documentary  attacked  in  your 
November  18,  1991,  issue,  I  feel  compelled  to 
point  out  some  of  the  inaccuracies  in  the  re- 
porting by  Steven  Emerson  and  Jesse 
Furman.  These  writers  have  failed  to  check 
out  facts  or  put  them  in  fair  context.  Fur- 
ther. I  feel  their  ridiculing  of  the  many  re- 


porters who  have  tried  to  examine  this  dif- 
ficult issue,  the  so-called  October  Surprise 
controversy,  is  a  disservice  to  journalism— 
and  makes  Investigative  reporting  even 
harder  than  it  already  is. 

But  as  for  their  distortions  about  the  docu- 
mentary: 

The  New  Republic's  readers  might  be  sur- 
prised to  know  that  although  Frontline  is 
accused  of  embracing  the  October  Surprise 
allegation,  the  documentary  states  several 
times  that  we  found  no  definitive  evidence  or 
"smoking  gun"  to  prove  the  charges.  We 
tried  to  be  as  even-handed  as  possible  In  ex- 
amining the  long-simmering  controversy 
that  we  neither  Invested  nor  Injected  into 
the  public  record. 

Although  we're  accused  of  basing  our  pro- 
gram on  disreputable  characters,  our  inter- 
views included  President  Reagan's  ex-na- 
tional security  adviser  Richard  Allen,  former 
Secretary  of  State  Alexander  Haig,  former 
assistant  secretary  of  state  Nicholas 
Veliotes,  William  Casey's  widow  Sophia. 
Reagan's  domestic  adviser  Martin  Anderson, 
conservative  Republican  staffer  Angelo 
Codevilla,  ex-CIA  officer  Miles  Copeland, 
longtime  Casey  friend  Albert  Jolls,  Casey 
campaign  assistant  Robert  Garrick,  former 
CIA  counsel  Mitchell  Rogovin,  former  CIA 
director  Stansfield  Turner,  President 
Carter's  ex-press  secretary  Jody  Powell  and 
former  White  House  aide  Gary  Sick.  This  list 
should  suggest  that  we  were  reviewing  what 
was  known  at>out  the  allegations  from  a  wide 
variety  of  people  who  were  in  positions  to 
shed  light  on  the  1980  election  story. 

Our  documentary  also  included  new  disclo- 
sures about  President  Carter's  activities  in 
1960.  including  his  failed  attempt  to  use  the 
CIA  to  influence  the  outcome  of  Iran's  presi- 
dential election  in  January  and  his  com- 
plaints to  Israel's  Prime  Minister  Menachem 
Begin  about  shipments  of  F-4  tires  to  Iran  in 
early  1980.  We  also  divulged  new  information 
about  U.S.  approval  of  Israeli  shipments  to 
Iran  in  1981. 

In  addition,  it  was  Frontline  which 
brought  to  national  attention  the  Secret 
Service  records  showing  that  the  detail 
guarding  then-vice  presidential  candidate 
George  Bush  went  to  the  Chevy  Chase  Coun- 
try Club  on  one  of  the  key  dates  in  question. 
Although  that  document  was  put  on  the 
screen  and  would  seem  to  disprove  TNR's 
claim  that  we  were  promoting  the  allega- 
tions, the  article  conveniently  ignores  this 
fact. 

At  another  point.  I  am  personally  singled 
out  for  supposedly  stating  (along  with  attor- 
ney William  Kuntsler)  that  Cyrus  Hashemi's 
death  was  "mysterious"  and  that  he  had 
been  "murdered  to  shut  him  up  about  what 
he  knew  about  the  October  Surprise  and  that 
the  U.S.  government  has  covered  up  his  mur- 
der." This  claim  in  your  article  is  an  out- 
right lie.  The  reference  to  Mr.  Hashemi's 
death  in  the  Frontline  documentary  is  con- 
tained in  four  words:  "Cyrus  died  in  1986." 
That's  it.  No  "mysterious, "  no  murder 
cover-up.  As  for  my  personal  views,  I  have 
never  asserted  that  Cyrus  Hashemi  was  mur- 
dered to  protect  the  October  Surprise  nor 
that  the  U.S.  government  covered  up  the  cir- 
cumstances of  his  death.  Not  only  have  I 
never  said  anything  like  that,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve it.  Further,  I  find  it  highly  unpro- 
fessional for  co-writer  Steven  Emerson  to 
have  called  me  about  this  article,  failed  to 
ask  me  about  Cyrus  Hashemi's  death  and 
then  fabricated  an  opinion  for  me. 

While  the  article  is  replete  with  similar 
distortions  and  falsehoods,  let  me  focus  on 
just  a  few  more  points: 
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I  rticle  slams  us  for  quoting  some  indi- 

who  have  "been  indicted  or  [were] 

of  a  federal  investigation."  This 

objecting  to  interviews  with  such 

represents  a  breathtaking  new  rule  of 

The  legal  status  of  our  interview 

was  relevant  to  identifying  them 

not  determine  whether  they  spoke 

Such  a  standard,  excluding  inter- 

^  rith  people  who  have  had  legal  trou- 

could  present  some  practical  prob- 

Washington,   since   many   officials 

and  present  administrations  could 

be  talked  to.  After  all,  many  offi- 

been  "the  subject  of  a  federal  in- 

at  one  time  or  another.  A  sig- 

number,  in  fact,  have  been  convicted 

including  such  offenses  as  perjury, 

justice    and    falsifying    docu- 
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1  Titers  take  us  to  task  as  well  for  re- 

on    the    perjury    trial    of   Richard 

who  claimed  to  have  participated 

of    the    alleged    Paris    meetings. 

was  found  innocent  by  a  12-mem- 

in  May  1990.  Although  new  evidence 

retently   surfaced   demonstrating   that 

Brenne  ce  was  lying  about  his  own  participa- 

the  meetings,  we  had  no  choice  when 

aired  last  April  but  to  recount 

However,  we  did  point  out  to  our 

that  Brenneke's  credibility  was  ques- 
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readers  should  be  reminded  that  it 

federal  government  that  initiated 

charges  against  Brenneke;  the  FBI  had 

bi  ought  in  to  investigate:  and  current 

forpier  government  officials  trooped  for- 

testlfy  against  Brenneke.  In  short, 

government   had    chosen,    literally,    to 

federal  case  out  of  the  October  Sur- 

al|egations. 

jury,  one  of  the  flimsiest  govern- 
cliims  was  that  a  photograph  of  former 
officer  Donald  Gregg,  in  bathing  trunks 
,  proved  that  he  was  not  in  Paris 
19th.  The  photograph,  showing  no 
ks,  was  stamped  with  the  develop- 
of  "October  1980"  on  the  back.  It 
introduced  as  corroborating  proof  that 
as  at  Bethany  Beach.  Del.  Emerson 
Fu^man  were  impressed  with  this  photo- 
evidence  and  complain  that  we  "em- 
Brenneke's    trial    defense"     which 
weatherman  who  testified  that  the 
conditions  at  the  time  were  incom- 
rith  the  picture, 
attacking  Frontline,  the  writers  argue 
br  saks  in  the  clouds  on  Sunday  after- 
rfatched   the   sunlit   photo,    but   the 
's    point   was   that   a    weekend 
ront  had  brought  in   cold  air  and 
rinds,  neither  of  which  seems  appar- 
he  lightly  clad  figures  posed  on  the 
Jut  what  the  jury  considered  most 
Lbout.  the  photograph  was  that  all  it 
ras  that  Gregg  had  his  picture  taken 
beach  somewhere  and  had  the  film 
sometime  in  October  1980.  Com- 
about  the  absurdity  of  the  photo 
.  the  jury  foreman  told  us,  "What  do 
think  we  are,  country  pumpkins?"  (sic) 
sfory  of  Brenneke's  acquittal  was  car- 
newspapers  around  the  country  and 
eyebrows  of  many  Americans  who 
what  on  earth  had  happened,  if 
,  between  the  Republicans  and  Ira- 
1980.  The  government's  abject  fail- 
rove  that  Brenneke  was  the  liar  he 
to  be  shifted  the  burden  onto  the 
news  media  to  take  a  second  look 
larger  allegation  of  whether  Casey 
ii  iproper  contacts  with  the  Iranians, 
c  *edlt.  Frontline  had  the  guts  to  take 
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on  this  responsibility  and  enlisted  producer 
Robert  Ross  and  me  to  investigate  the  con- 
troversy. We  recognized  trom  the  beginning 
that  whatever  we  found  would  get  us  criti- 
cized—either by  the  true-believers  in  the  Oc- 
tober Surprise  conspiracy  or  by  the  equally 
doctrinaire  souls  who  insist  there  are  no 
such  things  as  conspiracies. 

At  first,  I  believed  we  might  be  able  to  de- 
bunk the  October  Surprise  allegations  by 
plumbing  some  information  that  the 
Brenneke  prosecutor  had  missed.  We  ap- 
proached former  Attorney  General  Edwin 
Meese  III  and  sought  permission  to  review 
Republican  campaign  files  at  the  Hoover  In- 
stitution. While  we  never  expected  to  find 
records  of  Bill  Casey  flying  to  Paris,  we 
thought  we  might  find  proof  that  he  was  in 
the  United  States  on  key  dates,  thus  de- 
stroying the  allegations.  But  we  were  denied 
access  to  those  records. 

We  were  similarly  rebuffed  by  a  number  of 
other  Reagan  supporters  who  we  thought 
might  help  us  disprove  the  charges.  For  in- 
stance, Robert  MacFarlane,  the  man  who  ar- 
ranged the  so-called  L'Enfant  Plaza  meeting, 
should  have  known  the  Identity  of  the  Ira- 
nian emissary.  But  he  would  not  respond  to 
our  Inquiries  and  recently  has  joined  Allen 
and  Judge  Laurence  Silberman  in  insisting 
that  he  has  no  idea  who  the  Iranian  was.  For 
his  part,  Allen  claims  that  he  lost  a  memo  he 
wrote  about  the  meeting. 

We  approached  Mrs.  Casey,  seeking  her 
help  in  establishing  her  late  husband's 
whereabouts  on  the  relevant  weekends.  But 
she,  too,  could  provide  no  information.  We 
asked  to  interview  the  Secret  Service  men 
who  kept  an  eye  on  candidate  Bush  during 
the  campaign:  we  were  denied  the  oppor- 
tunity to  speak  with  anyone  on  his  team.  We 
went  to  Europe  to  interview  people  who 
should  have  been  able  to  contradict 
Brenneke's  claims  about  the  Paris  meeting: 
they  would  not  cooperate. 

However,  through  this  work,  we  did  locate 
more  and  more  people  who  believed  that 
Casey  did  make  contact  with  Iranians.  We 
encountered  some  individuals  who  claimed 
first  or  second-hand  knowledge  about  a  Re- 
publican-Iranian deal.  In  handling  their 
statements,  we  set  a  policy  that  we  would 
accept  only  information  about  the  core  alle- 
gations when  given  on-the-record  by  people 
who  had  a  plausible  basis  to  know  and  then 
use  it  only  when  there  was  multiple  corrobo- 
ration. Some  points,  like  the  alleged  Madrid 
meetings,  had  never  been  in  the  public  do- 
main, so  when  we  found  three  individuals 
with  apparently  independent  knowledge 
placing  Casey  with  Iranian  cleric  Mehdi 
Karrubi  in  Madrid,  we  gave  it  greater  weight 
than  the  Paris  stories  that  had  already  cir- 
culated publicly. 

But  let's  turn  the  tables  for  a  moment. 
How  thorough  was  TNR  in  its  debunking? 
Take  for  example,  the  Madrid  allegations 
which  featured  centrally  in  anti-October 
Surprise  articles  both  in  the  New  Republic 
and  in  Newsweek.  Those  articles  show  little 
care  in  addressing  the  key  issue  of  dates  for 
the  first  Madrid  meeting.  Iranian  Jamshid 
Hashemi  told  us  and  ABC  Nightline  that  this 
initial  meeting  occurred  in  late  July.  Our  re- 
view of  Casey's  public  appearances  leaves  a 
gap  for  the  campaign  director  from  July  25th 
until  July  28th.  The  New  Republic  article  ex- 
amines only  the  "window"  from  July  27th  to 
July  30th.  Those  dates  come  from  the  ABC 
Nightline  broadcast,  but  ABC  found  no  ap- 
pearance for  Casey  on  July  25th  and  cites 
only  the  memory  of  Casey's  secretary  who 
believes  Casey  was  in  Washington  on  July 
26th.  Her  10-year  old  recollection  alone  does 


not  permit  a  responsible  investigation  to 
reach  any  definitive  conclusion.  We  are  still 
looking  for  documents  that  might  establish 
clearly  where  Casey  was  on  July  26th.  That 
could  help  determine  the  plausibility  of  Ma- 
drid meetings  possibly  beginning  July  25th 
or  26th  and  finishing  a  day  later.  As  for  the 
World  War  II  conference  in  London,  the  man 
who  made  the  check  marks  next  to  Casey's 
name  and  those  of  the  other  participants 
does  not  deem  that  conclusive  proof,  and 
some  of  the  attendees  disagree  on  when 
Casey  showed  up.  Furthermore,  the  con- 
ference ran  from  July  28th  to  July  31st  and 
therefore  could  not  possibly 'provide  an  alibi 
for  the  26th. 

My  final  point  relates  to  Ari  Ben  Menashe. 
an  ex-Israeli  intelligence  official  who  has 
claimed  knowledge,  dating  back  to  1980, 
about  the  secret  Iranian  arms  pipeline.  Al- 
though your  authors  accept  the  Israeli  cover 
story  that  Ben  Menashe  was  only  a  low-level 
translator,  the  facts  do  not  back  that  up.  We 
have  interviewed  three  Iranians — one  a 
former  defense  minister  and  two  Teheran- 
based  arms  procurers  for  the  Revolutionary 
Guards— who  described  working  with  Ben 
Menashe  during  his  years  in  Israeli  intel- 
ligence. A  Senior  Israeli  intelligence  official 
confirmed  that  Ben  Menashe  had  operated  in 
Poland  in  1985,  when  that  nation  was  still  a 
Soviet  bloc  country.  Though  the  Israeli  gov- 
ernment says  Ben  Menashe  never  traveled  on 
government  business,  his  passports  show  doz- 
ens of  foreign  trips  to  countries  in  South  and 
Central  America  as  well  as  to  Europe  and  the 
United  States.  High-ranking  Israeli  intel- 
ligence officials  have  told  us  this  travel  pat- 
tern would  never  have  been  tolerated  if  Ben 
Menashe  did  not  have  some  government  au- 
thority. Although  we  continue  to  look  hard 
at  Ben  Menashe's  allegations,  many  simply 
have  proven  true.  He  is  not  as  readily  dis- 
missed as  both  the  New  Republic  and  News- 
week think. 

In  summary,  the  New  Republic  article  Is 
not  an  objective  piece  of  journalism.  With  its 
snide  tone,  it  is  a  polemic  intended  to  punish 
anyone  who  dares  inquire  about  the  origins 
of  the  Reagan-Iranian  contacts.  If  Steven 
Emerson  and  Jesse  Furman  have  their  way, 
that  history  will  stay  secret  forever. 
Sincerely, 

Robert  Parry. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Nov.  19.  1991) 

Hostages,  Then  and  Now— The  October 

Surprise:  Hear  the  Case 

The  October  in  question  was  in  1980  and  the 
idea  of  a  surprise  has  been  around  ever  since. 
For  endless  months,  America  had  chafed 
over  the  captivity  of  the  52  U.S.  Embassy 
hosUges  in  Iran.  That  summer  and  fall,  it  is 
alleged,  Ronald  Reagan's  campaign  bar- 
gained with  Iran  to  block  a  dramatic  release 
that  would  boost  President  Carter's  chances 
on  the  eve  of  the  election. 

Is  that  a  repugnant  but  plausible  accusa- 
tion? Or  is  it  unworthy  partisanship  that 
plays  on  a  public  susceptibility  to  talk  of 
plots?  Congress  can  do  the  nation  a  service 
by  going  forward  now  with  a  careful  inves- 
tigation and  judgment. 

The  October  Surprise  story  remains 
unproved  and  unrefuted.  Considerable  cir- 
cumstantial evidence  has  been  assembled, 
notably  by  Gary  Sick,  a  National  Security 
Council  aide  in  the  Ford,  Carter  and  Reagan 
Administrations. 

But  the  veracity  of  his  key  sources  is  dubi- 
ous, as  Mr.  Sick  acknowledges.  He  bases  his 
conclusions  on  a  pattern  of  details  gleaned 
from  many  different  accounts,  too  dispersed 
in  time,  he  believes,  to  have  been  concocted 
or  coordinated. 
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Some  details  are  not  in  dispute.  For  exam- 
ple, most  accounts  agree  that  people  claim- 
ing to  be  Iranian  agents  did  approach  the 
Reagan  campaign  about  the  embassy  hos- 
tages. There's  no  question  that  the  1980 
Reagan  campaign  director,  William  Casey, 
had  a  taste  for  spectacular,  sometimes  reck- 
less covert  dealing.  But  it  is  a  considerable 
leap  from  known  and  partly  known  frag- 
ments to  conclude  that  the  Reagan  campaign 
pursued  a  deal  with  the  Iranian  Government. 

Who's  right?  There  may  never  be  a  com- 
pletely dispositive  answer;  but  even  so.  Con- 
gress can  give  the  public  its  best  judgment, 
using  its  ability  to  require  testimony  under 
oath.  Presidents  Carter.  Reagan  and  Bush 
have  all  welcomed  the  idea  of  a  fair  inves- 
tigation. The  Democratic  leaders  of  each 
House  have  called  for  preliminary  inquiries. 
and  appropriate  committees  have  authorized 
them. 

Yet  some  Republican  members  now  oppose 
going  forward  with  these  investigations,  de- 
riding them  as  exercises  in  partisanship. 
They  threaten  to  block  necessary  funds, 
which  in  fact  are  quite  modest.  Careful  ac- 
tion could  summon  relevant  witnesses,  in- 
cluding some  who  have  been  reluctant  to 
talk.  It  could  subpoena  official  records,  like 
flight  logs  and  Secret  Service  documents 
that  have  so  far  been  selectively  leaked. 

It's  probably  impossible  to  banish  all  jjar- 
tisanship  when  elected  officials  examine  al- 
legations about  a  political  campaign.  But 
there  are  strong  incentives  for  restraint  by 
both  sides.  Democrats,  wary  of  public  criti- 
cism of  their  performance  in  past  hearings, 
are  determined  to  proceed  with  care  and  cau- 
tion. The  Republicans  could  constructively 
do  the  same. 

Statement  of  Gary  G.  Sick,  November  22, 
1991 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  pleased  to  be  invited 
to  testify  before  the  committee  on  the  ques- 
tion of  possible  unauthorized  contacts  by 
private  Americans  with  Iran  during  the  pres- 
idential elections  of  1980.  I  realize  that  this 
is  an  extremely  contentious  issue,  with  im- 
plications that  go  to  the  heart  of  the  U.S. 
political  system.  I  hope  that  my  testimony 
can  be  helpful  to  you  in  deciding  whether  or 
not  to  proceed  with  a  full  investigation  of 
this  matter. 

It  may  be  useful  at  the  start  to  give  you  a 
few  words  of  background  about  myself  and 
how  I  became  involved  with  this  issue.  I 
spent  a  full  career  of  24  years  as  an  officer  in 
Naval  Intelligence,  retiring  in  1981  as  a  Cap- 
tain. During  the  last  ten  years  of  my  naval 
service,  I  completed  a  PhD  in  Political 
Science  at  Columbia  University  and  then 
came  to  Washington  where  I  was  the  desk  of- 
ficer for  the  Persian  Gulf  and  Indian  Ocean 
in  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

In  1976.  I  was  seconded  to  the  National  Se- 
curity Council  staff,  to  work  on  Persian  Gulf 
and  Middle  East  affairs  in  the  administra- 
tion of  President  Gerald  Ford.  The  National 
Security  Adviser  at  that  time  was  General 
Brent  Scowcroft.  After  the  1976  elections.  I 
was  asked  to  remain  in  the  same  position 
under  the  administration  of  President 
Carter,  where  I  worked  for  Zbigniew 
Brzezinski.  After  the  1980  elections.  I  was  re- 
tained in  the  same  position  for  several 
months  by  the  administration  of  President 
Reagan  and  his  National  Security  Adviser 
Richard  V.  Allen.  After  my  retirement  ftom 
the  Navy  in  April  1981.  I  was  retained  as  an 
unpaid  consultant  with  the  National  Secu- 
rity Council  until  I  went  to  New  York  in  Au- 
gust of  that  year. 

I  was  the  principal  White  House  aide  for 
Iranian  affairs  during  the  Iranian  revolution 


and  the  hostage  crisis.  After  I  left  govern- 
ment service,  I  spent  a  year  at  Columbia 
University  researching  and  writing  a  book 
about  those  events  ("All  Fall  Down:  Ameri- 
ca's Tragic  Encounter  With  Iran"].  The  book 
was  published  in  1985,  when  I  was  deputy  di- 
rector of  the  International  Affairs  Program 
and  the  Ford  Foundation.  I  retired  from  the 
Ford  Foundation  at  the  end  of  1987.  Since 
that  time,  I  have  been  an  independent  author 
and  analyst,  specializing  in  the  politics  of 
Iran  and  the  Persian  Gulf.  I  also  teach  a 
graduate  seminar  in  U.S.  foreign  policy  at 
Columbia  University,  where  I  am  an  adjunct 
professor. 

My  decision  to  write  about  the  events  of 
the  1980  election  was  taken  slowly  and  reluc- 
tantly. I  had,  of  course,  heard  suspicions 
about  a  secret  deal  between  the  Reagan-Bush 
campaign  and  Iran  almost  from  the  moment 
when  the  hostages  were  released  only  a  few 
minutes  after  President  Reagan's  inaugural. 
I  did  not  believe  them.  I  simply  refused  to 
believe  that  a  party  out  of  power  would  in- 
tervene with  a  hostile  foreign  power  to  un- 
dercut the  negotiating  efforts  of  their  own 
government  and  affect  the  lives  and  welfare 
of  52  American  prisoners.  Four  years  later.  I 
wrote  a  book  about  the  hostage  crisis  which 
was  not  flattering  to  the  Carter  administra- 
tion. I  made  no  reference  to  a  possible  secret 
deal.  In  the  election  of  1988.  when  accusa- 
tions of  a  secret  deal  first  received  wide- 
spread attention  in  the  national  media.  I  ac- 
knowledged the  new  information  that  had 
come  to  light,  but  I  refused  to  endorse  the 
allegations  despite  repeated  queries  from 
journalists  and  the  Democratic  campaign. 
After  the  1988  election.  I  submitted  a  pro- 
posal to  The  Twentieth  Century  Fund  to 
write  a  book  about  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion's relations  with  Iran.  The  proposal  made 
no  reference  to  the  so-called  October  Sur- 
prise, and  as  I  began  work  on  that  project  in 
early  1989  I  had  no  intention  whatsoever  to 
deal  with  that  subject. 

As  I  began  collecting  research  material  for 
the  book,  however,  I  began  to  discover  anom- 
alies in  the  historical  record.  For  example,  I 
found  that  some  Iranian  officials  in  1980  had 
referred  openly  to  efforts  by  the  Reagan- 
Bush  campaign  to  delay  the  release  of  the 
hostages  for  political  reasons.  These  contem- 
poraneous statements,  and  the  timing  of  cer- 
tain Iranian  decisions  during  the  hostage  cri- 
sis, seemed  to  be  consistent  with  allegations 
of  a  secret  deal  that  had  emerged  in  1987  and 
1988.  leading  me  to  dig  deeper.  During  this 
same  time.  I  began  to  talk  regularly  to  a 
small  group  of  journalists  who  were  continu- 
ing to  pursue  this  story  even  after  it  had 
been  abandoned  by  the  mainstream  media. 
Their  investigative  findings  often  matched 
the  timing  of  the  new  material  I  was  finding 
in  the  historical  record.  By  the  end  of  1989.  I 
began  to  conduct  a  few  interviews  with  pro- 
spective sources. 

It  was  not  until  mid  1990  that  I  felt  I  had 
accumulated  enough  evidence  to  consider 
writing  on  this  subject.  At  that  point  I  faced 
an  unpleasant  decision.  I  had  never  consid- 
ered myself  a  political  partisan.  I  had  always 
been  a  registered  Democrat,  but  I  had  never 
participated  in  political  campaigns  and  I  at- 
tempted to  maintain  a  balanced,  non-par- 
tisan perspective  in  my  work.  I  realized  that 
if  I  decided  to  write  on  an  issue  of  such  great 
political  volatility,  which  cut  so  close  to  the 
bone  of  political  sensitivities,  I  would  sub- 
ject myself  to  accusations  of  partisanship 
and,  potentially,  to  smear  tactics  as  part  of 
a  campaign  to  discredit  my  work.  I  consulted 
with  my  family,  warning  them  of  the  pos- 
sibly unpleasant  consequences.  They  encour- 
aged me  to  proceed. 
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I  also  realized  that  I  might  lose  the  grant 
on  which  I  relied  to  carry  out  the  research. 
In  mid-1990  I  met  with  the  president  of  The 
Twentieth  Century  Fund  to  inform  him  that 
the  book  I  intended  to  write  was  quite  dif- 
ferent— and  far  more  controversial— than  the 
proposal  I  had  submitted  18  months  earlier.  I 
said  that  I  could  still  write  the  book  I  had 
promised  to  the  Fund,  but  it  would  have  to 
be  delayed  until  I  completed  my  research  on 
the  1980  elections.  In  the  meantime,  I  would 
understand  if  the  Fund  wished  to  suspend  the 
grant.  After  careful  consideration,  the  Twen- 
tieth Century  Fund  agreed  to  continue  its 
support,  a  decision  that  I  regarded— and  con- 
tinue to  regard — as  both  generous  and  coura- 
geous. 

I  provide  this  brief  background  to  set  the 
record  straight.  My  decision  to  write  about 
this  subject  was  taken  because  I  had  uncov- 
ered a  body  of  evidence  that  I  believed  was 
important  and  deserved  to  be  brought  to 
public  attention.  I  came  to  the  subject  late, 
and  I  realized  that  It  was  potentially  hazard- 
ous— personally  and  professionally.  My 
present  position,  in  which  I  am  identified  as 
the  advocate  for  a  politically  controversial 
point  of  view,  is  both  unfamiliar  and  uncom- 
fortable to  me.  I  firmly  believe,  however, 
that  the  research  I  have  done,  with  the  in- 
valuable assistance  of  many  other  research- 
ers and  journalists,  is  too  important  to  be  ig- 
nored. It  is  also  far  from  complete.  I  fully  in- 
tend to  persevere  in  exploring  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  1980  election,  though  I  rec- 
ognize the  limitations  of  any  private  citizen 
in  attempting  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  such  a 
complex  and  sensitive  matter.  For  that  rea- 
son, I  respectfully  urge  the  Congress  to  un- 
dertake a  quiet,  balanced,  thorough,  and  po- 
litically fair  investigation  of  these  matters. 

I  would  like  to  raise  two  substantive 
points  with  the  members  of  the  subcommit- 
tee. Both  involve  sources. 

Within  the  past  several  weeks,  two  maga- 
zine articles  have  appeared  that  were  sharply 
critical  of  allegations  that  the  Reagan-Bush 
campaign  of  1980  met  secretly  with  Iranians 
to  affect  the  timing  of  the  release  of  the 
American  hostages  in  Iran.'  These  two  arti- 
cles, which  were  quite  similar  in  form,  tone 
and  substance,  were  published  simulta- 
neously on  November  4  (although  the  publi- 
cation dates  of  the  magazines  are  given  as 
November  11  in  one  case  and  November  18  in 
the  other).  I  was  contacted  by  reporters  for 
both  articles  shortly  in  advance  of  publica- 
tion. In  both  cases,  I  informed  them  that 
many  of  the  points  they  intended  to  raise  in 
their  articles  would  be  covered  in  great  de- 
tail in  my  book,  which  was  scheduled  to  ap- 
pear one  week  later  on  November  11.  In  both 
cases,  the  authors  of  these  articles  showed 
little  interest  in  what  I  might  have  to  say, 
and  both  rushed  into  print  without  waiting 
to  see  the  book. 

As  a  result,  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of 
misinformation  and  misunderstanding  that 
could  easily  have  been  avoided.  Because  of 
the  proximity  of  the  dates,  many  observers 
perhaps  understandably  assumed  that  these 
articles  were  a  critique  of  my  research,  when 
in  fact  they  deliberately  chose  to  ignore  it. 
What  they  did  was  to  set  up  a  series  of  straw 
men,  crude  caricatures  of  both  the  evidence 
and  those  who  have  treated  that  evidence  se- 
riously, and  then  proceed  to  knock  them 
down.  I  do  not  recognize  myself  in  these 
gross  generalizations,  although  I  am  clearly 
intended  to  be  included  as  one  of  their  ge- 


'  Steven  Emerson  and  Jesse  Furmao.  The  New  Rt- 
jrublic,  November  18,  1991;  John  Bury  et  al..  Neies- 
toeek.  November  11.  19B1. 
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nerlc  donspiracy  theorists.  I  also  do  not  rec- 
ognize the  sources  they  describe,  although  1 
have  1:  i  many  cases  spent  many  hours  with 
these  r  len  while  the  authors  of  these  articles 
have  f(  r  the  most  part  contented  themselves 
with  a  learch  for  press  clips.  Most  of  all,  I  do 
not  ni  d  in  these  articles  any  reflection  of 
the  cat  e  and  attention  that  has  been  devoted 
to  aut  lenticating  the  evidence  that  I  and 
others  bave  presented.  In  their  selective  use 
of  evi(^nce,  their  unwillingness  to  consider 
explanations,  their  quickness  to 
anyone  who  has  done  serious  re- 
work on  this  subject,  and  their  cava- 
wholesale  dismissal  of  the  testimony 
numerous  sources,  they  did  nothing  to  fur- 
cause  of  truth.  They  did,  however, 
intentionally  or  inadvertently,  poi- 
atmosphere  in  such  a  way  that  a  rea- 
Iscussion  of  these  issues  has  become 
more  difficult. 

regrettable,  for  a  dispassionate  dis- 
of  these  issues  is  precisely  what  is 

this  time, 
week.   Random   House/Times  Books 
"October  Surprise:  America's  Hos- 
Iran  and  the  Election   of  Ronald 
In  that  book,  I  attempt  to  provide 
truly  comprehensive  analysis  of  all 
available  evidence  on  this  subject.  The 
contains  a  great  deal  of  new  informa- 
of  the  "smoking  gun"  variety  but 
he  crucial  details  that  link  the  major 
together  in  a  whole  that  is  greater 
sum  of  the  parts.  The  array  of  evi- 
ik-esented  in  the  book  is  the  same  evi- 
tpat  persuaded  me  to  change  from  dis- 
a  growing  conviction  that  a  secret 
place  in  1980.  That  evidence  may 
everyone,  but  it  does  provide  a 
for  reasoned  discussion.  In  the  past. 
8t4ry  has  consisted  mostly  of  isolated 
vidence  presented  in  a  wide  array  of 
sources.  This  book  at  least  assembles 
d  verse  bits  and  pieces  and  places  them 
larfer  political  and  historical  context, 
this  evidence  shows  is  a  consistent 
of    secret    contacts    between    the 
campaign  and  Iran.  The  con- 
n  early  in  1960,  from  about  the  mo- 
William  Casey  became  the  cam- 
njanager  for  Mr.  Reagan.  They  contin- 
thr|)ugh  the  summer  of  that  year  in  Ma- 
the  first  outline  of  a  deal  was  re- 
proposed  and  accepted  and  where  Is- 
PBft.icipation  wtts  first  introduced.  The 
r  the  bargain  were  reportedly  made 
the  second  half  of  October  in  Paris, 
were   released  minutes  after 
Reagan  had  taken  the  oath  of  of- 
arms  began  to  flow  to  Iran  from  Is- 
th  U.S.  government  acquiescence,  al- 
in  mediately  thereafter, 
h  storical  spine  of  this  account  is  sim- 
1  econstruction   of  the   chronological 
sased  on  a  wide  variety  of  news  ac- 
letters,  and  other  data  fl-om  the  pe- 
of  this  information  has  only  re- 
ome  to  light,  such  as  the  report  of 
foreign   minister   to   the   par- 
on  August  16,  1960,  in  which  he  said: 
information  that  the  American  Re- 
Party,  in  order  to  win  in  the  up- 
slection,  is  trying  very  hard  to  delay 
res<|lution  of  the  hostage  question  until 
American  election."  [p.  89]  That 
was  made  only  a  few  days  after 
reported  to  have  met  with  an  Ira- 
rejresentative  in  Madrid  for  the  very 
in  the  statement. 
Some  bf  the  new  information  is  based  on  a 
review  i  f  information  that  was  available  to 
the  Carl  er  administration  in  1960.  For  exam- 
ple. It  1^  now  known  that  the  Hashemi  broth- 
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ers,  who  were  working  both  with  the  Carter 
administration  and,  covertly,  with  the 
Reagan  campaign,  did  seek  out  two  senior 
Iranians  who  were  prepared  to  come  out  of 
Iran  to  meet  with  Americans  on  the  hostage 
question.  One  of  those  was  a  relative  of  Kho- 
meini, who  in  fact  had  such  a  meeting  in  Ma- 
drid with  a  private  U.S.  representative  on 
July  2.  The  other  was  Mehdi  Karrubi,  who  is 
later  said  to  have  met  with  William  Casey  at 
the  same  site  and  under  almost  identical  cir- 
cumstances just  three  weeks  later. 

In  reconstructing  this  sequence  of  events,  I 
conducted  hundreds  of  interviews  over  a  pe- 
riod of  several  years.  I  also  shared  informa- 
tion with  a  number  of  fine  journalists  and 
scholars,  and  I  benefited  immensely  from 
their  work.  In  the  book,  I  cite  more  than 
fifty  sources,  most  of  whom  were  former  gov- 
ernment officials  in  Iran,  the  United  States, 
Israel,  as  well  as  officials  of  the  Republican 
campaign,  former  hostages,  and  academics. 
There  is  no  "super  source"  who  claims  to 
know  the  whole  story.  Quite  the  contrary,  I 
was  told  repeatedly  that  this  was  a  profes- 
sionally managed  covert  operation  which  re- 
spected the  rules  of  compartmentalization 
and  "need  to  know." 

The  sources  are  named.  Unlike  the  Water- 
gate investigation  that  was  launched  on  the 
basis  of  a  unidentified  Deep  Throat,  this  re- 
search relies  primarily  on  the  testimony  of 
individuals  who  have  been  prepared,  often  at 
some  personal  risk,  to  speak  on  the  record. 
That  means  that  these  individuals  have  ex- 
posed themselves  to  attack  and  ridicule,  but 
it  also  means  that  in  the  best  academic  tra- 
dition, the  facts  can  be  checked  by  other  in- 
vestigators. Anonymous  sources  are  used 
very  sparingly  in  this  book,  primarily  to  cor- 
roborate information  from  other  sources. 

Key  elements  of  the  story,  particularly  the 
accounts  of  covert  meetings,  rely  on  individ- 
uals who  have  operated  on  the  shadowy  side 
of  international  politics.  Convert  arms  deals 
and  political  operations,  regrettably,  do  not 
employ  boy  scout  leaders  and  church  dea- 
cons. There  are  two  good  reasons  for  that. 
First  "respectable"  people  do  not  have  the 
special  skills  that  are  required  for  such  oper- 
ations. Second,  it  is  convenient  to  be  able  to 
discredit  a  disgruntled  operative  who  may 
decide  to  start  talking  about  what  he  knows. 
That  does,  however,  create  a  serious  problem 
for  the  researcher. 

There  are  two  possible  choices.  One  can 
dismiss  any  source  who  does  not  have  an  im- 
peccable record  of  integrity  and  honesty. 
Some  have  even  gone  so  far  as  to  suggest 
that  anyone  who  has  been  investigated  or  in- 
dicted by  a  federal  agency  should  automati- 
cally be  rejected  as  a  source,  and  everything 
he  says  should  be  regarded  as  false.  In  Wash- 
ington, and  elsewhere,  that  sharply  reduces 
the  available  supply  of  interlocutors. 

A  second  possibility  is  to  listen  carefully 
to  what  such  individuals  say,  especially  if 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  they  have  ac- 
cess to  important  information,  and  then  to 
check  those  statements  as  carefully  as  pos- 
sible. That  is  the  path  I  chose.  To  paraphrase 
President  Reagan's  maxim,  the  rule  is  "Lis- 
ten but  verify."  To  those  who  would  repudi- 
ate any  specific  source,  I  would  ask  only 
that  you  take  the  effort  to  find  out  what  in- 
formation is  based  on  his  testimony  and 
whether  there  is  any  corroborating  evidence. 
What  you  will  soon  discover  is  that  many  of 
the  sources  who  have  become  popular  targets 
for  attack  either  do  not  appear  at  all  in  this 
study  or  else  have  been  used  only  when  the 
information  they  provided  was  independ- 
ently corroborated. 

Mr.  Chairman,  based  on  my  research,  I  be- 
lieve there  is  substantial  evidence  that  a  se- 


cret deal  was  carried  out  during  the  election 
of  1980.  Most  of  that  evidence  has  never  been 
examined  by  a  duly  constituted  body  of  the 
U.S.  government.  It  is  certainly  Incomplete, 
and  reasonable  people  may  differ  on  the  In- 
terpreution  of  the  data,  but  in  my  view 
there  is  ample  evidence  to  justify  a  low-key 
and  responsible  examination  by  a  panel 
equipped  with  subpoena  power. 

In  closing,  let  me  suggest  to  you  several 
areas  of  inquiry  that  have  been  closed  to  me 
and  to  other  private  researchers  but  which 
might  be  fruitful  avenues  of  investigation  for 
a  congressional  committee. 

First,  and  most  obvious,  where  was  Wil- 
liam Casey  during  this  period?  Over  the  past 
summer.  President  Reagan  directed  the  ar- 
chivists of  his  new  library  to  search  the  1980 
campaign  records  to  see  if  there  was  any  evi- 
dence that  William  Casey  was  involved  with 
Iran  during  the  campaign.  According  to  their 
report,  they  found  no  information  whatso- 
ever about  his  schedule.  Mr.  Casey  simply 
seemed  to  be  absent  from  the  campaign  he 
directed.  His  secretary  has  been  similarly 
uninformed.  When  reporters  contacted  her 
about  Mr.  Casey's  movements  during  the  pe- 
riod of  the  alleged  meetings  in  Madrid,  she 
had  no  information  about  his  movements. 
Later  research  discovered  that  he  had  at- 
tended an  international  conference  in  Lon- 
don during  part  of  that  time.  Can  it  be  that 
Mr.  Casey  went  off  to  a  long-scheduled  con- 
ference without  telling  his  secretary  or  leav- 
ing behind  some  Instructions  about  how  he 
could  be  reached?  This  was.  after  all.  only 
the  second  week  after  the  Republican  Na- 
tional Convention,  and  he  was  the  national 
campaign  manager.  Mr.  Casey  was  a  very 
busy  man.  It  seems  impossible  that  he  would 
keep  no  day  books,  phone  logs,  calendars,  or 
appointment  books,  that  he  accumulated  no 
bills  or  receipts  or  even  memos  that  would 
locate  him  on  key  dates.  Is  there  no  one  who 
saw  him  or  spoke  to  him  on  those  dates?  We 
have  here  the  case  of  the  phantom  campaign 
manager.  I  think  a  duly  empowered  inves- 
tigative team  could  resolve  this  mystery.  It 
may  find  that  he  was  merely  attending  to 
campaign  business  on  those  dates.  If  so,  then 
perhaps  these  questions  can  be  laid  to  rest. 
But  all  attempts  to  do  so  have  thus  far 
failed. 

Second,  we  know  from  court  documents 
that  the  New  York  office  of  Cyrus  Hashemi 
was  under  intensive  surveillance  by  the  FBI 
and  Customs  trom  at  least  October  14.  1980, 
until  the  surveillance  was  abruptly  termi- 
nated shortly  after  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion took  office.  Cyrus  Hashemi,  according 
to  his  brother,  was  acting  as  a  double  agent, 
cooperating  with  both  the  Carter  adminis- 
tration and  Mr.  Casey  on  the  hostage  issue. 
His  telephone  calls,  conversations  and  move- 
ments during  this  crucial  period  should  pro- 
vide a  wealth  of  information  that  would  ei- 
ther confirm  or  deny  his  brother's  accounts. 
Those  records  are  presently  sealed  and  un- 
available to  private  investigators,  as  are  his 
files  in  other  government  agencies  that  had 
contact  with  him.  They  should  be  available 
to  an  investigative  committee  of  the  Con- 
gress. 

Third,  there  is  a  considerable  body  of  evi- 
dence that  military  equipment  began  to  flow 
in  substantial  quantities  from  Israel  to  Iran 
almost  immediately  after  the  Reagan  inau- 
guration and  that  these  shipments  were 
known  to,  and  approved,  by  the  new  adminis- 
tration. There  are  also  repeated  charges  that 
some  of  that  equipment  came  from  U.S. 
stockpiles  in  Europe  and  possibly  in  the 
United  States.  That  can  be  checked.  A  prop- 
er investigation  should  be  able  to  determine 


whether  or  not  these  shipments  occurred, 
and  if  they  did,  who  authorized  them. 

Finally,  a  congressional  committee  should 
be  able  to  take  depositions  trom  many  of  the 
sources  who  have  provided  information  on 
this  subject,  as  well  as  those  who  have  stead- 
fastly refused  to  talk  to  me  or  others  who 
have  attempted  to  investigate  this  story. 

In  short,  it  is  my  view  that  the  evidence 
developed  to  date  is  sufficient  to  justify  an 
Investigation,  and  there  Is  reason  to  believe 
that  such  an  investigation  could  resolve  the 
issue. 

The  charges  that  have  been  raised  are  not 
about  refighting  an  election  that  is  long 
past.  They  are  about  the  proper  functioning 
of  a  democratic  system.  If  this  did  not  hap- 
pen, we  owe  it  to  Mr.  Casey  and  others  to 
clear  any  suspicion  from  their  names.  If  it 
did  happen,  it  was  a  perversion  of  the  demo- 
cratic process  and  those  responsible  should 
be  held  accountable  for  their  actions,  if  only 
to  Insure  that  it  never  happen  again. 

[From  In  These  Times,  Nov.  22-Dec.  10,  1991) 

October  Reprise:  The  Story  That  Won't 

Die 

(By  Joel  Bleifuss) 

The  first  comprehensive  report  on  what 
has  become  known  as  the  October  Surprise 
appeared  on  these  pages  more  than  four 
years  ago.  On  June  24,  1987,  In  These  Times 
compiled  a  body  of  evidence  suggesting  that 
the  1980  Reagan-Bush  campaign  made  a  deal 
with  Iran  to  have  the  52  hostages  held  in  Iran 
until  after  that  year's  presidential  election 
in  order  to  ensure  President  Jimmy  Carter's 
defeat.  The  central  facts  of  the  case  pre- 
sented in  that  story  were  as  follows: 

The  Reagan-Bush  campaign,  fearing  that 
Carter  would  gain  the  release  of  the  hostages 
and  swing  the  election  in  his  favor,  estab- 
lished a  wide-ranging  domestic  intelligence 
operation  to  monitor  the  administration's 
negotiations  with  Iran.  To  that  end,  cam- 
paign manager  William  Casey  named  Rich- 
ard Allen,  the  campaign's  foreign  policy  ad- 
viser, to  head  what  was  known  as  "the  Octo- 
ber Surprise  Group." 

In  early  October  1980,  Reagan-Bush  aides 
Allen,  Laurence  Silberman  and  Robert 
McFarlane  met  In  Washington  with  a  man 
who  claimed  to  represent  the  Iranian  govern- 
ment of  Ayatollah  RuhoUah  Khomeini.  The 
man  offered  to  release  the  hostages  to  the 
Republicans,  not  the  U.S.  government. 

Following  that  meeting,  the  Iranians  radi- 
cally altered  their  bargaining  position  with 
the  Carter  White  House. 

The  hostages  were  released  minutes  after 
Reagan  took  the  oath  of  office  on  Jan.  20, 
1961. 

Almost  immediately  upon  assuming  power, 
the  Reagan  administration  authorized  Israel 
to  ship  U.S.  arms  to  Iran.  The  practice,  it 
later  turned  out,  continued  throughout  Rea- 
gan's presidency. 

Since  first  publishing  this  story.  In  These 
Times  has  continued  to  report  on  the  Octo- 
ber Surprise  allegations  as  new  evidence 
came  to  light.  From  the  beginning,  main- 
stream media  outlets— almost  without  ex- 
ception— opted  not  to  use  their  vast  re- 
sources to  seriously  investigate  the  charges. 
Either  they  ignored  the  story,  or— as  in  a 
1988  article  by  Mark  Hosenball  in  the  Wash- 
ingrton  Post — ridiculed  the  very  idea  of  the 
October  Surprise  after  a  cursory  examina- 
tion of  the  facts. 

The  evidence  and  allegations,  however, 
continued  to  mount — as  did  the  number  of 
journalists  and  experts  who  took  the  story 
seriously.  Finally,  this  past  April,  the  Octo- 
ber  Surprise   leaped   into   the   mainstream 


media  as  a  legitimate  story.  On  April  15, 
Gary  Sick— a  respected  National  Security 
Council  Analyst  under  Presidents  Ford, 
Carter  and  Reagan— wrote  a  New  York  Times 
op-ed  article  In  which  he  announced  that, 
after  an  in-depth,  first-hand  examination  of 
the  evidence,  he  had  become  convinced  that 
the  1980  deal  probably  happened. 

The  next  day,  the  nationwide  PBS  network 
aired  a  Frontline  documentary— reported  by 
former  Newsweek  journalist  Robert  Parry— 
which  added  more  weight  to  the  case  for  an 
October  Surprise.  Both  Sick  and  Parry  pro- 
vided new  information  alleging  that  Casey 
and  Iran's  Ayatollah  Mehdi  Karruibi  met  in 
Madrid  in  July  and  August  1980  to  work  out 
a  framework  for  the  deal. 

The  Frontline  program,  and  an  In  These 
Times  story  that  appeared  the  following  day, 
examined  the  allegations  of  a  former  Israeli 
intelligence  official.  Art  Ben-Menashe,  who 
claimed  that  he  had  attended  a  series  of 
meetings  held  in  Paris  between  Oct.  15  and 
Oct.  20,  1980,  at  which  the  alleged  deal 
worked  out  by  Casey  and  Karrubi  in  Madrid 
was  finalized.  Ben-Menashe's  credibility  was 
enhanced  with  the  October  publication  of 
Pulitzer  Prtze-winning  journalist  Seymour 
Hersh's  "The  Samson  Option,"  which  uses 
Ben-Menashe  as  a  primary  source.  (The 
Hersh  book,  it  should  be  noted,  is  about  Isra- 
el's nuclear  arms  program  and  does  not  ex- 
plore Ben-Menashe's  October  Surprise  alle- 
gations.) 

Congress,  meanwhile,  announced  that  it 
planned  to  formally  examine  the  growing 
body  of  evidence  about  the  alleged  hostage- 
delay  deal  (see  story  on  page  8).  It  appeared 
as  if  the  October  Surprise  allegations  would 
finally  get  a  full  and  fair  hearing. 

BACKLASH 

But  this  month,  as  a  new  book  on  the  scan- 
dal by  Gary  Sick  was  rolling  off  the  press 
(see  stories  on  page  18),  the  allegations  about 
the  1980  deal  once  again  came  under  attack. 
Two  prominent  national  weeklies,  Newsweek 
and  The  New  Republic,  ran  cover  stories  that 
attempted  to  debunk  the  October  Surprise, 
and  thus  lay  to  rest  charges  that  Reagan- 
Bush  campaign  officials  committed  treason 
and  engaged  in  electoral  fraud. 

Newsweek  and  the  New  Republic  respec- 
tively portrayed  the  October  Surprise  allega- 
tions as  "a  conspiracy  theory  run  wild"  and 
"the  conspiracy  that  wasn't."  Some  of  their 
readers  were  no  doubt  convinced.  During  re- 
cent congressional  debates  on  how  (or  wheth- 
er) to  investigate  the  allegations.  Rep.  Bob 
Livingston  (R-LA)  was  seen  waving  the  No- 
vember 18  issue  of  the  The  New  Republic,  the 
one  that  asked  on  its  cover,  "What  October 
Surprise?"  He  no  doubt  agreed  with  New  Re- 
public authors  Steven  Einerson  and  Jesse 
Fruman,  who  wrote,  "The  truth  is,  the  con- 
spiracy as  currently  postulated  is  a  total 
fabrication.  None  of  the  evidence  cited  to 
support  the  October  Surprise  stands  up  to 
scrutiny." 

Newsweek  reached  the  same  conclusion. 
Reporter  John  Barry  wrote,  "The  key  claims 
of  the  purported  eyewitnesses  and  accusers 
simply  do  not  hold  up." 

But  what  is  the  evidence  that  does  not 
"stand  up  to  scrutiny"?  Did  the  Newsweek 
and  The  New  Republic  stories  demolish  the 
basic  evidence  presented  in  the  first  In  These 
Times  account  of  the  alleged  1980  deal?  Did 
they  disprove  that  the  Reagan  campaign  set 
up  a  covert  operation,  staffed  by  then-cur- 
rent and  former  CIA  officers,  to  monitor  and 
meddle  with  the  U.S.  government's  official 
hostage  negotiations?  Did  they  disprove  that 
Reagan-Bush  campaign  officials  met  with 
professed  representatives  of  Iran?  Did  they 


disprove  that  the  Reagan  administration  se- 
cretly authorized  arms  shipments  to  Iran  im- 
mediately upon  assuming  power?  No,  no,  no 
and  no. 

In  point  of  fact,  the  two  stories  left  the 
foundation  of  the  October  Surprise  evidence 
almost  entirely  untouched.  Instead,  con- 
fronting the  essential  facts,  the  authors  of 
both  articles  launched  rearguard  attacks  on 
two  fronts.  First,  they  focused  on  personal- 
ities, attempting  to  discredit  those  closely 
associated  with  the  allegations  and,  in  so 
doing,  cast  doubt  on  the  entire  case  for  an 
October  Surprise.  "What  has  kept  the  Octo- 
ber Surprise  conspiracy  alive  is  a  chain  of 
"super-sources,"'  wrote  Newsweek.  Wrong. 
What  has  kept  the  story  alive  are  the  docu- 
mented facts— and  the  questions  they  raise, 
many  of  which  the  Reagan  and  Bush  admin- 
istrations have  actively  skirted. 

Second,  both  publications  sought  to  dis- 
prove that  meetings  were  held  in  Madrid  and 
Paris  to  arrange  the  deal.  "Their  chosen 
method  [was]  to  make  a  surreptitious  substi- 
tution of  the  part  for  the  whole;  to  put  aside 
the  argument  about  whether  there  was  a 
deal  and  to  concentrate  only  on  whether 
there  [were  meetings]."  wrote  Christopher 
Kitchens  in  The  Nation. 

CHARACTER  ASSASSINS 

Both  articles  attempted  to  cast  doubts  on 
the  credibility  of  five  people  associated  with 
the  October  Surprise  story:  Barbara 
Honegger.  a  former  Reagan  staffer  who  co- 
authored  the  first  In  These  Times  story  on 
the  1980  deal  and  later  wrote  a  book  on  the 
subject;  Abolhassan  Bani-Sadr.  the  Iranian 
president  in  1980;  Richard  Brenneke.  a  Port- 
land-based arms  dealer;  Jamshid  Hashemi, 
an  Iranian-born  arms  dealer,  and  Art  Ben- 
Menashe.  an  Israeli  intelligence  officer. 

BARBARA  HONEGGER 

Emerson  and  Furman  described  Honneger 
as  "one  of  the  leading  champions  of  the  Oc- 
tober Surprise."  Honegger  did,  in  fact,  do 
much  of  the  original  investigation  into  the 
scandal— including  the  piece  she  co-authored 
for  In  These  Times.  Since  that  time,  how- 
ever, many  of  those  involved  in  the  inves- 
tigation have  rightly  criticized  some  of  her 
research  and  reporting  methods.  Her  1969 
book,  "October  Surprise."  mixed  important 
facts  with  fiction— some  of  which  were  sup- 
plied by  publications  affiliated  with  right- 
wing  extremist  Lyndon  LaRouche. 
Futhermore,  Honegger's  personal  eccen- 
tricities leave  her  open  ridicule.  The  New 
Republic  found  it  necessary  to  highlight  her 
beliefs  in  a  supernatural  world— as  if  that 
had  anything  to  do  with  the  very  real  world 
of  covert  action. 

Honegger  is  thus  an  easy  target.  So  what? 
Newsweek  described  her  as  a  "would-be  Deep 
Throat"— but  Honegger  has  never  claimed  to 
be  more  than  a  minor  witness.  She  openly 
concedes  that  her  only  direct  knowledge  of 
the  1960  deal  was  an  overheard  comment  by 
a  campaign  staffer  the  "Dick  [Richard  Allen, 
she  presumed)  cut  a  deal.  "  The  veracity  of 
that  deal  in  no  way  hinges  on  this  overheard 
conversation. 

ABOLHASSAN  BANI-SADR 

In  a  1988  Playboy  article,  the  former  Ira- 
nian president  claimed  first-hand  knowledge 
that  none  other  than  George  Bush  was  in 
Paris  in  October  1980  to  finalize  the  hostage- 
delay  deal.  This  allegation  is  one  of  the  most 
controversial  surrounding  the  scandal.  In  a 
recent  interview.  Sick  described  Bush's  pres- 
ence at  such  a  meeting  as  an  "open  ques- 
tion," adding  that  current  evidence  "tends 
to  show  that  George  Bush  was  not  in  Paris. 

Now  Bani-Sadr  himself  appears  to  be  back- 
ing off  from  the  claim.  In  fact,  he  told  The 
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would  Bani-Sadr  lie?  Emerson  and 

cited  a  1988   Washington  Post  edi- 

loting  that  the  exiled  Iranian  leader 

well     have     political     reasons     for 

Bush.  "    •Banl-Sadr  has  to  hope 

Iranian  relations  will  continue  to 

if  the  Iranian  opposition  is 

have  a  chance  of  gaining  important 

support."  wrote  the  Post. 
enough.  But  might  not  the  Bush  ad- 
have  political   motivations  of 
?  One  wouldn't  know  it  from  the  two 
Newsweek,  in  fact,  proudly  claimed 
evidence  against  the  October  Sur- 
allegatlons  came  from  "government  of- 
ind  other  knowledgeable  sources." 
Brenneke:  Another  man  who  once 
to  know  for  certain  that  Bush  at- 
a  Paris  meeting  is  Richard  Brenneke. 
based  arms  dealer.  Brenneke  said 
participated    in    another   Paris 
.  attended,  he  claimed,  by  William 
Donald  Gregg— but  not  Bush, 
's    claims    about    personally    at- 
a  Paris  meeting  have  since  been  dis- 
using    Brenneke's     credit     card 
showed  he  was  in  Seattle  on 
he  claimed  to  be  in  Paris— the  Vil- 
's  Prank  Snepp  conclusively  dem- 
that       whatever       knowledge 
had  of  those  alleged  meetings,  it 
firsthand  (see  In  These  Times,  Sept. 
This  writer  was  among  those  who 
had  been  used  by— Brenneke 
rhese  Times.  Oct.  12.  1988.) 
iepubtic  writers  spend  more  than  a 
of  an  11-page  story  on  Brenneke.  If 
and  Furman  deserve  any  praise  for 
Republic  article,  it  is  for  delineat- 
beginning  in  August  1968.  Honegger. 
and    Brenneke    fed    information 
each  other  and  then  into  the  jour- 
community  at  large. 

lied  about  being  in  Paris.  But 
completely  discredit  everything  he 
No  matter  what  his  motivations  for 
be.  Brenneke  was  clearly  "in  the 
U.S.-Iranian  arms  deals.  It  is  a  doc- 
fact,  for  example,  that  on  Jan.  3. 
days  before  President  Reagan  ap- 
Ithe  sale  of  10.000  TOW  missiles  to 
Bfenneke  had  knowledge  of  the  ar- 
Neither  publication  even  men- 
tioned fchls  fact,  which  was  established  in 
court  n  cords. 

More<  ver.  does  the  fact  that  Brenneke  lied 
about  i  tme  aspects  of  the  October  Surprise 
mean  t  lat  those  implicated  in  the  scandal 
told  the  truth  about  all  things?  Emerson  and 
Furman  seem  to  think  so. 

In  Ml  y  1990,  Brenneke  was  acquitted  of 
perjury  charges  related  to  his  October  Sur- 
prise c  aims.  Both  magazines  let  readers 
Infer  th  it  Brenneke  was  on  trial  for  saying 
he  parti  Jipated  in  October  Surprise  meetings 
In  Paris  But  each  publication  failed  to  men- 
tion thi  t  the  charges  against  Brenneke  re- 
sulted t  om  his  claims  that  Casey  and  Gregg 
had  bee  i  in  Paris— an  assertion  that  has  not 
been  die  jroved.  in  or  out  of  court. 

New  1  «public  writers  highlighted  an  epi- 
sode in  he  trial  in  which  Gregg— who  in  1980 
was  the  CIA  liaison  to  Carters  National  Se- 
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curlty  Council  and  in  1981  became  Vice  Presi- 
dent Bush's  national  security  adviser— at- 
tempted to  prove  he  could  not  have  been  in 
Paris  as  Brenneke  had  claimed.  Gregg  testi- 
fied that  he  was  in  Bethany  Beach.  Del.,  on 
the  weekend  in  question.  To  prove  this. 
Gregg  produced  a  picture  of  himself  and  his 
family  on  a  beach.  On  the  back  of  the  photo 
was  the  processing  date.  October  1980. 

Furman  and  Emerson  wrote.  "[Gregg]  re- 
called that  the  weather  was  cloudy  and  pro- 
duced a  photograph  of  himself  and  his  daugh- 
ter on  the  beach."  And  they  also  cited  a 
piece  of  evidence  that  prosecutors  had  not 
introduced  at  the  trial:  Gregg's  datebook, 
which  had  "the  word  beach'  penned  on  the 
October  18  weekend." 

They  went  on  to  write  that  "Frontline  em- 
braced Brenneke's  trial  defense  that  the 
weather  conditions  on  the  Delaware  shore  on 
Oct.  20.  1980.  were  incompatible  with  the 
Gregg  photo,  claiming  that  'U.S.  government 
documents  show  the  weather  was  cold  and 
cloudy  that  weekend  on  the  Delaware  shore.' 
In  fact,  hourly  detailed  weather  maps  of  that 
weekend  from  the  National  Oceanic  and  At- 
mospheric Administration  show  that  on  Sun- 
day afternoon  weather  conditions  were  com- 
patible with  the  picture  Gregg  produced." 

It  is  not  as  simple  as  that.  In  a  letter  to 
The  New  Republic  after  it  published  its  Octo- 
ber Surprise  piece.  Parry  wrote,  "To  the 
jury,  one  of  the  flimsiest  government  claims 
was  that  a  photograph  of  former  CIA  officer 
Donald  Gregg,  in  bathing  trunks  on  a  beach, 
proved  that  he  was  not  in  Paris  on  October  19 
•  *  *  (Emerson  and  Furman)  argue  that 
breaks  in  the  clouds  on  Sunday  afternoon 
matched  the  sunlit  photo,  but  the  weather- 
man's point  was  that  a  weekend  storm  front 
had  brought  in  cold  air  and  strong  winds, 
neither  of  which  seems  apparent  as  the  light- 
ly clad  figures  posed  on  the  beach.  But  what 
the  jury  considered  most  absurd  about  the 
photograph  was  that  all  it  proved  was  that 
Gregg  had  his  picture  taken  on  some  Deach 
somewhere  and  had  the  film  developed  some- 
time in  October  1980.  Commenting  about  the 
absurdity  of  the  photo  evidence,  the  jury 
foreman  told  us.  "What  do  they  think  we 
are.  country  pumpkins  [sic]?" 

Brenneke  had  his  day  in  court.  Perhaps 
someday  Gregg,  a  key  Iran-contra  player, 
will  have  his. 

Ari  Ben-Menashe:  Six-months  after 
Brenneke  was  acquitted,  the  U.S.  govern- 
ment lost  a  second— and  much  more  impor- 
tant—case involving  another  October  Sur- 
prise source. 

Ari  Ben-Menashe,  a  former  Israeli  intel- 
ligence official,  is  one  of  the  most  significant 
October  Surprise  witnesses.  Ben-Menashe 
says  he  was  one  of  six  Israelis  who  attended 
a  series  of  meetings  in  Paris  Oct.  15  through 
Oct.  20,  1980,  at  Casey's  request.  Their  job,  he 
says,  was  to  help  the  Americans  by  coordi- 
nating arms  deliveries  to  Iran. 

In  1989,  Ben-Menashe  was  arrested  while 
attempting  to  sell  Israeli-owned  C-130  trans- 
port planes  to  an  undercover  U.S.  Customs 
agent  who  claimed  to  represent  Iran.  In  the 
fall  of  1990,  when  he  stood  trial  in  a  Manhat- 
tan federal  court,  the  U.S.  government,  with 
the  cooperation  of  Israel,  tried  to  prove  that 
Ben-Menashe  was  not  an  Israeli  agent.  A 
jury  sided  with  Ben-Menashe. 

Newsweek  ran  articles  that  examined  Ben- 
Menashe's  credibility  in  its  November  4,  No- 
vember 11  and  November  18  issues.  In  a  No- 
vember 4.  two-page  article  on  Ben-Menashe. 
Barry  concluded  that,  "so  far  much  of  what 
Ben-Menashe  says  does  not  seem  to  check 
out." 

Emerson  and  Furman  agreed,  repeating  the 
official  Israeli  position  that  the  "closest  ac- 


cess Ben-Menashe  ever  had  to  intelligence 
was  his  work  as  a  low-level  translator  for  the 
Israel  Defense  Forces  External  Relations  De- 
partment fi-om  1977  through  1967." 

Newsweek  supported  its  claim  that  Ben- 
Menashe  is  not  who  he  says  he  is  by  quoting 
David  Klmche.  whom  Barry  identified  as  "a 
Mossad  veteran  and  former  director-general 
of  Israel's  Foreign  Ministry."  Klmche  said 
Ben-Menashe  was  "apparently  a  minor  clerk 
in  some  military  branch." 

And  who  is  Klmche?  In  July  1985  Klmche 
and  Robert  McFarlane.  Reagan's  national  se- 
curity adviser,  met  in  the  White  House  and 
discussed  arms  shipments  to  Iran.  This  con- 
versation gave  birth  to  the  Iran-contra  scan- 
dal. 

This  was  not  the  first  time  the  two  had 
met.  According  to  published  reports,  in  early 
1981  Secretary  of  State  Alexander  Haig  ap- 
proved arms  shipments  to  Iran  on  the  advice 
of  McFarlane.  who  was  then  a  member  of 
Haig's  staff.  In  his  new  book  Sick  wrote  that 
a  "former  high-level  State  Department  offi- 
cial" told  him  that  Kimche,  then  a  deputy 
director  of  Mossad,  and  McFarlane,  who  had 
just  come  off  the  staff  of  the  victorious  1980 
Reagan-Bush  campaign,  held  three  secret 
meetings  in  Geneva,  Washington  and  Jerusa- 
lem during  December  1980.  The  purpose  of 
these  meetings  was  to  "secure  prior  approval 
for  arms  sales  to  Iran." 

Do  these  meetings  indicate  that  Kimche 
may  have  been  party  to  an  October  Surprise 
deal?  At  the  very  least  they  Indicate  that 
Kimche.  as  an  expert  witness  on  Ben- 
Menashe,  is  a  walking  conflict  of  interest. 

Both  Newsweek  and  The  New  Republic  re- 
peated charges  by  the  Israeli  government 
that  Ben-Menashe  is  mentally  unstable— a 
charge  that,  in  light  of  this  writer's  lengthy 
contact  with  him,  seems  ludicrous.  Worse,  it 
gives  longtime  observers  of  Israeli  intel- 
ligence a  feeling  of  deja  vu.  In  1986,  when 
Mordecai  Vanunu,  an  Israeli  nuclear  techni- 
cian, exposed  his  country's  secret  nuclear 
arms  program,  the  Israeli  government  brand- 
ed him  mentally  unstable.  Now  Vanunu's 
revelations  are  widely  accepted  as  fact. 

And  Parry's  investigation  increasingly  bol- 
sters Ben-Menashe's  credibility.  In  his  letter 
to  The  New  Republic.  Frontllne's  Parry 
wrote.  "Your  authors  accept  the  Israeli 
cover  story  that  Ben-Menashe  was  only  a 
low-level  translator.  The  facts  do  not  back 
that  up.  We  have  interviewed  three  Ira- 
nians—one a  former  defense  minister  and 
two  Teheran-based  arms  procurers  for  the 
Revolutionary  Guards— who  described  work- 
ing with  Ben-Menashe  during  his  years  in  Is- 
raeli intelligence.  A  senior  Israeli  intel- 
ligence official  confirmed  that  Ben-Menashe 
had  operated  in  Poland  in  1985,  when  that  na- 
tion was  still  a  Soviet  bloc  country.  Though 
the  Israeli  government  says  Ben-Menashe 
never  traveled  on  government  business,  his 
passports  show  dozens  of  foreign  trips  to 
countries  in  South  and  Central  America,  as 
well  as  to  Europe  and  the  United  States  *  *  • 
Although  we  continue  to  look  hard  at  Ben- 
Menashe's  allegations,  many  simply  have 
proven  true." 

Another  journalist  who  checked  out  Ben- 
Menashe  was  Raji  Samghabadi,  who  as  a 
Time  magazine  correspondent  in  1986  used 
Ben-Menashe  as  a  source  in  stories  about 
The  October  Surprise  and  Iran-contra  that 
were  never  published. 

Both  Newsweek  and  The  New  Republic  at- 
tempted to  portray  Ben-Menashe  as  a  John- 
ny-come-lately to  the  October  Surprise. 
Barry  wrote,  "Ben-Menashe  first  surfaced  as 
an  October  Surprise  source  in  1990."  Emerson 
and  Furman  described  Ben-Menashe  as  an 


October  Surprise  source  who  only  surfaced  in 
1990.  .  .  .  Like  others  before  him,  Ben- 
Menashe's  recall  of  the  October  Surprise 
came  about  belatedly  after  he  was  arrested 
in  1989." 

In  fact,  Ben-Menashe  had  discussed  the  Oc- 
tober Surprise  in  1966  with  Time  corre- 
spondant  Samghabadi.  This  fact  is  attested 
to  by  Bruce  Van  Voorst,  a  CIA  agent  in  the 
'50s  who  is  now  a  Washington-based  senior 
correspondent  for  Time.  In  1979,  Van  Voorst 
hired  Iranian-born  Samghabadi  to  report  for 
Time  in  Iran. 

In  1990,  when  Ben-Menashe  was  standing 
trial  for  Illegal  arms  transactions  in  a  Man- 
hattan federal  court.  He  called  Samghabadi. 
who  had  left  Time  earlier  that  year,  as  one 
of  his  witnesses.  The  following  exchange 
took  place  between  Samghabadi  and  Tom 
Dunn,  Ben-Menashe's  attorney,  as  is  re- 
corded on  pages  1464  and  1465  of  the  court 
record. 

Dunn:  Could  you  please  tell  the  court  and 
the  jury  what  was  the  purpose  of  the  meeting 
in  September  of  1986  at  the  Algonquin  Hotel 
between  you  and  Mr.  Ben-Menashe? 

Samghabadi:  Mr.  Ben-Menashe  consist- 
ently tried  to  get  a  story  in  print  purporting, 
claiming,  saying  that  as  of  1980  there  was  a 
huge  conspiracy  between  the  United  States 
government  and  Israel  to  supply  Iran  with 
billions  of  dollars  in  weapons  off  the  books, 
without  legal  channels,  knowing  anything 
about  them  and  it  was  still  continuing  at  the 
time  he  talked  to  me.  .  .  . 

Dunn:  Specifically,  though,  in  1986.  in  Sep- 
tember, did  Mr.  Ben-Menashe  question  you 
about  why  this  had  yet  to  go  into  print? 

Samghabadi:  He  was  extremely  perturbed 
that  despite  highly  specific  information 
Time  editors  refused  to  run  that  story.  And 
I  explained  to  him  that  a  story  with  such  a 
huge  accusation  would  have  to  rely  on  more 
than  a  single  unnamed  source. 

(Last  week.  Samghabadi  told  In  These 
Times  that  he  also  had  another  source  with 
knowledge  of  the  alleged  deal  between  the 
1960  Reagan-Bush  campaign  and  Iran.  He  de- 
scribed that  source  as  an  Iranian  who  is  "a 
cabinet  level  official  now"  and  who  "has  an 
account  of  everything  that  went  down.") 

In  an  interview  with  In  These  Times.  Em- 
erson insisted  that  he  had  fully  read  this 
trial  manuscript.  Yet  he  stuck  by  his  claim 
that  Ben-Menashe's  recall  of  the  October 
Surprise  came  about  belatedly." 

"There  is  something  wrong  with  what 
you've  got."  he  told  this  reporter. 

Jamshid  Hashemi:  Jamshid  Hashemi,  an 
Iranian  born  arms  dealer,  claims  that  in 
July  and  August  1980.  he  participated  in 
meetings  with  Casey  and  AyatoUah  Mehdi 
.  .  .  (now  the  speaker  of  the  Iranian  par- 
liament), among  others,  to  set  up  the  Octo- 
ber Surprise. 

Both  Newsweek  and  The  New  Republic  ar- 
gued that  it  would  have  been  impossible  for 
Casey  to  attend  the  alleged  late-July  meet- 
ing in  Madrid,  even  though  he  had  dis- 
appeared (Torn  public  view  for  several  days. 
They  claimed  that  Casey  was  in  London  dur- 
ing that  time  period,  participating  in  the 
Anglo-American  Conference  on  World  War  II. 
They  went  on  to  say  that  based  on  the  con- 
ference's attendance  records,  it  was  "impos- 
sible" for  Casey  to  have  attended  two  con- 
secutive days  of  meetings  in  Madrid.  The 
publications  cited  attendance  records,  which 
appeared  to  place  Casey  at  the  London  con- 
ference. 

But  Sick,  Parry  and  other  investigators 
argue  that  these  records — and  other  accounts 
of  Casey's  whereabouts — are  very  ambiguous. 
In  his  letter  to  The  New  Republic,  Parry 


wrote  that  the  two  articles  "show  little  care 
in  addressing  the  key  issue  of  dates  for  the 
first  Madrid  Meeting.  .  .  .  Our  review  of 
Casey's  public  appearances  leaves  a  gap  for 
the  campaign  director  from  July  25  until 
July  28." 

Craig  Unger,  who  authored  a  long  piece  on 
the  October  Surprise  in  a  recent  edition  of 
E^uire  and  was  later  employed  by  News- 
week to  work  on  its  investigation,  also 
doubts  that  the  conference  records  provide 
conclusive  proof.  His  research  suggested  that 
it  was  very  possible  for  Casey  to  leave  the 
conference  late  on  the  morning  of  July  29 
and  take  a  90-minute  flight  to  Madrid,  re- 
turning to  Washington  on  the  evening  of 
July  30  in  time  for  a  dinner  with  candidate 
Bush  at  the  aptly  named  Alibi  Club. 

In  a  letter  to  The  New  Republic,  which 
Unger  gave  to  In  These  Times,  he  disputed 
Emerson  and  Furman's  interpretation  of  the 
conference  attendance  records.  Unger  wrote, 
"Jonathan  Chadwick,  who  took  attendance 
at  the  conference,  had  penciled  Casey  in  for 
all  the  sessions  on  [July  29).  However. 
Chadwick  says  his  pencil  marks  indicate  ex- 
pected, not  actual,  attendance,  and  were 
made  before,  not  on.  the  day  in  question. 
When  it  came  to  marking  Casey's  name  on 
the  attendance  charts  on  the  29th.  what  hap- 
pened? Nothing.  Absolutely  nothing.  The 
pencil  marks  were  not  amended — 
Chadwick  describes  his  own  record  keeping 
as  'inconsistent.'  'I  can't  guarantee  [what  it 
means].'  Chadwick  told  me  in  an  interview." 

Jamshid  Hashemi's  attendance  at  the  Ma- 
drid meetings,  however,  is  somewhat  more 
clear.  Even  Newsweek's  Barry  conceded  that 
"[t]here  is  at  least  some  corroborating  evi- 
dence for  [Jamshid  Hashemi's]  claim.  For 
one  thing,  knowledgeable  officials  agree  that 
Cyrus  Hashemi  [Jamshid's  late  brother,  also 
reportedly  in  attendance  at  Madrid]  played  a 

minor  role  during  the  hostage  crisis For 

another,  as  ABC  News  reported,  the  register 
at  the  Madrid  Plaza  Hotel  actually  shows 
that  'A.  Hashemi'  and  'Jamshid  Halaj'  were 
registered  at  the  time  in  question." 

The  November  Surprise:  Apparently  for 
lack  of  anything  solid  to  contradict  a  grow- 
ing body  of  evidence  suggesting  that  the  Ma- 
drid meetings  did.  in  fact,  take  place.  Barry 
recently  suggested  that  the  Madrid  allega- 
tions stem  from  "a  case  of  confused  iden- 
tity." In  the  November  18  Newsweek,  he 
conjectured  that  a  Khomeini  representative 
who  met  with  a  Carter  official  in  Madrid  on 
July  2.  1980.  might  have  mistakenly  thought 
he  was  meeting  with  "a  Reaganite  Instead  of 
a  Carter  emissary."  Hence,  argued  Barry,  the 
seed  was  planted  for  the  October  Surprise. 

Martin  Kilian  of  the  German  newsweekly 
Der  Spiegel— who  has  long  been  investigat- 
ing the  scandal— labeled  Barry's  hypothesis 
"bull-( — ]  extraordinaire." 

Sick  was  more  polite  but  no  less  adamant. 
"I  know  the  people  who  were  involved  in 
those  discussions  [between  the  Carter  and 
Iranian  officials]."  he  said.  "And  I  have  good 
documentary  evidence  about  what  happened 
during  that  meeting  and  there  was  no  possi- 
bility, and  I  repeat  that,  not  the  slightest 
possibility,  that  there  was  any  mistaken 
identity  ...  I  actually  went  to  the  trouble 
of  giving  John  Barry  of  Newsweek  a  written, 
sigrned  statement  saying  I  know  a  lot  about 
this  meeting,  and  that  based  on  what  I  con- 
sidered to  be  conclusive  information  there 
was  no  chance  of  a  mistaken  identity.  He 
went  ahead  and  did  his  piece." 

Like  so  much  of  the  reporting  that  charac- 
terized the  Newsweek  and  The  New  Republic 
articles,  Barry's  "mistaken  identity"  hy- 
pothesis is  ill-considered,  rush-job  journal- 
ism. 
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Perhaps  the  most  unfortunate  aspect  of 
these  stories  was  their  timing.  Certainly  The 
New  Republic  and  Newsweek  knew  that 
Sick's  book — years  in  the  making — was 
scheduled  for  release  this  month.  But  instead 
of  waiting  to  find  out  what  new  information 
Sick  had  discovered,  they  rushed  to  press 
with  an  infantile  "November  Surprise"  of 
their  own. 

Why?  "I  really  can't  answer  that  ques- 
tion," said  Sick.  "They  knew  full  well  that 
my  book  was  coming  out.  They  spoke  to  me 
In  advance  and  they  chose  to  go  ahead  and 
rush  into  print  before  it  came  out.  You'll 
have  to  ask  them." 

We  did.  "I  stand  by  everything  I  have  writ- 
ten in  the  article — everything  and  then 
some,"  said  The  New  Republic's  Emerson. 

He  said  the  article  spoke  for  itself.  For 
once,  he  was  right. 

[The  Nation  Magazine] 
MiNORm'  Report 
(By  Christopher  Hitchens) 
Take  the  two  propositions  contained  with- 
in the  words  "October  Surprise."  The  two 
propositions  are: 

1.  There  was  objective  and  subjective  collu- 
sion between  the  Reagan  campaign  and  the 
AyatoUah's  men  in  1980 — objective  because 
the  two  recognized  a  common  interest  in  the 
defeat  of  Jimmy  Carter  and  subjective  be- 
cause they  deliberately  but  deniably  coordi- 
nated this  same  common  interest. 

2.  There  are  facts,  inexplicable  on  their 
own,  that  can  be  explained  no  other  way. 
Among  those  facts— many  smoking  guns  in 
the  form  of  arms  deliveries,  and  several  de- 
stabilizing interventions  in  the  Carter  re- 
election campaign. 

There  are  two  ways  to  approach  this.  First 
is  to  see  if  one  hypothesis  can  account  for  all 
known  facts.  Second  is  to  see  if  there  is  in- 
controvertible proof— confession  of  discov- 
ery—that would  either  negate  the  hypothesis 
or,  in  a  flash  of  disclosure,  vindicate  it  and 
make  it  unnecessary. 

There  is  an  alternative  way,  which  is  to  ig- 
nore or  ridicule  the  whole  thing.  For  five 
years  it  was  almost  impossible  to  get  smy  se- 
rious discussion  of  the  case  in  the  consensus 
media.  Now,  playing  a  rather  vindictive  form 
of  catch-up,  some  of  the  organs  of  consensus 
have  begun  to  protest  too  much.  Surely,  if 
only  for  reasons  of  professional  pride,  nei- 
ther Newsweek  nor  The  New  Republic  is  ever 
going  to  allow  that  it  missed  the  main  story 
early  on.  (Only  Gary  Sick,  of  all  those  in- 
volved in  the  argument,  has  ever  had  the 
grace  to  admit  that.)  But  in  recent  and  mu- 
tually confirming  cover  stories,  these  two 
color  magazines  have  both  decided  to  say,  at 
top  volume,  that  there  is  no  case  at  all  for 
them  to  expend  space  upon. 

Their  chosen  method  is  to  make  a  surrep- 
titious substitution  of  the  part  for  the 
whole;  to  put  aside  the  argument  about 
whether  there  was  a  deal  and  to  concentrate 
only  on  whether  there  was  a  meeting.  Since 
not  even  clear  evidence  of  a  meeting  (be- 
tween, say,  William  Casey  and  the  mullahs) 
would  by  itself  convince  anybody  that  there 
had  been  a  deal,  the  exercise  is  in  the  wrong 
order  as  well  as  the  wrong  proportion.  Still, 
rumors  of  1980  meetings  have  been  in  the  air 
for  some  time  now,  many  of  them  floated  by 
the  oddest  people  and  many  of  them  re- 
viewed in  this  space. 

Both  cover  stories  aim  principally  to  dis- 
credit witnesses  and  unearth  discrepancies, 
fair  tactics  in  honest  polemical  or  legal  ex- 
change. Newsweek  makes  a  good  point  in  ob- 
serving: 

"Journalists  are  vulnerable  to  the  lure  of  a 
super-source — another  Deep  Throat,  someone 
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all   and  pieces  everything   to- 

tn  a  nice,  neat  package.  In  the  Octo- 

case,  there  are  four  would-be 

'  "hroats:   Barbara   Honegger.   Richard 

Jamshid  Hashemi  and  Ari   Ben- 

At  some  point  each  has  claimed 

knowledge    of   the   conspiracy. 

they  told  overlapped  in  broad 

in  some  cases,  they  compared 

swapped    details   and    helped   each 

become  more  convincing." 

this  a  good  point  because  I  made  it 

In  almost  those  precise  words,  during 

chats  with  Newsweek  on  October  10 

I  added  two  riders  that  both  News- 

The  New  Republic  omit,  and  that 

restatement: 

hypothesis  of  collusion  does  not  de- 

these  or  any  other  "eyewitnesses." 

than,  say,  the  evidence  of  collusion 

in  1956  depends  on  the  much-later- 

discoveted  transcript  of  conspiratorial  meet- 

h4ld   at   Sevres   between   the   British, 

and  Israelis.  As  with  1956.  the  hy- 

of  collusion  in  1980  rests  upon  ob- 

public    and    political    correspond- 

was  evolved,  and  ignored,  long  be- 

•super-sources"  broke  cover.  And  we 
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h  the  exception  of  Honegger,   who 
seem  to  live  in  a  consoling  world 
awn.  all   the  witnesses  cited  above 
known  to  tell  the  truth  on  impor- 
obscure  points,  as  well  as  to  tell 
lies. 
1  light  think  that  this  second  point 
part  of  journalism's  A-B-C.  There 
for  a  schooling  in  the  Cretan  para- 
a  liar  telling   the   truth   when   he 
o  be  lying?  You  ask  of  a  source  not 
in  honest,  incorruptible  man?"  but 
Us    information    check    out?"    This 
valid  even  if  The  New  Republic  and 
did  not  implicitly  accept  the  word 
liars  and  obfuscators  like  Eldwin 
lichard  Allen.  George  Bush  and  Rob- 
Powerful  people  are  never 
ars  or  ft-auds  or  fantasists  in  such 
Who  could   fail   to  be   touched 
its  first  page.  Newsweek  announced 
a   long   investigation  including 
with  government  officials  and  other 
sources."  we  could  all  relax  and 
bought  of  high-level  collusion  out  of 
And  who  wouldn't  be  impressed 
n  The  New  Republic  that  "according 
affidavits.  Israeli  officials  in  the  of- 
he  prime  minister,  including  Shamir 
lever  heard  of  Ben-Menashe."  (Ital- 
deference  theirs.) 
I  regard  Richard   Brenneke.   Ari 
and  Jamshid  Hashemi  as  habit- 
defceitful  riffraff.  I  base  this  judgment 
own  claim  to  membership  in  the 
i^orld"  of  arms  dealing,  double  deal- 
trafficking  and  "national  se- 
But  to  be  witnesses  to  the  under- 
d  have  to  come  from  it.  wouldn't 
my   interest   in    them   is'  this: 
once  gave  a  document  to  a  friend 
proving  that  he  had  Indeed  told  an 
)f  the  Defense  Intelligence  Agency. 
3.  1986.  that  "Admiral  Poindexter 
permission  to  sell  10.000  missiles  to 
Tfcat  happens  to  be  the  date  of  the 
•findings,"    concerted   with   Israeli 
Afniram  Nir.  that  sent  TOW  missiles 
.  How  could  Brenneke  have  known 
;he  greatest  single  secret  of  the  se- 
?  Again,  Ari  Ben-Menashe  gave  evi- 
Sejmiour  Hersh  (no  pushover  when 
fact  checking)  about  the  Involve- 
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ment  of  Robert  Maxwell's  organization  in  Is- 
raeli nuclesu"  espionage.  As  I  write,  this  dis- 
closure is  convulsing  Fleet  Street  by  the 
simple,  old-fashioned  device  of  turning  out 
to  be  true.  And  Jamshid  Hashemi,  asked  by 
ABC's  Nightline  to  substantiate  his  own 
presence  in  Madrid  in  July  1980.  was  able  to 
do  so  and  to  pinpoint  the  one  time— which  he 
could  not  have  otherwise  known— that  Wil- 
liam Casey's  overseas  movements  were  sud- 
denly hard  to  trace. 

Why.  If  the  October  1980  quid  pro  quo  is 
such  a  dud  currency,  have  so  many  exi)eri- 
enced  opportunists  shown  such  a  keen  inter- 
est in  counterfeiting  it? 

Whatever  the  motive  for  their  decision  to 
run  arcane  cover  stories,  descending  into 
misleading  detail  about  a  hypothesis  they 
had  never  before  examined,  the  two  main- 
stream magazines  effected  a  pre-emptive 
strike  on  a  book— "October  Surprise."  by 
Gary  Sick— that  their  respective  writers 
knew  was  to  be  published  the  following  week 
but  had  not  waited  to  read.  Captain  Sick  was 
instantly  faced  with  a  lot  of  hostile,  ill-in- 
formed, time-wasting  questions  that  he  had 
already  answered.  The  New  Republic's  inter- 
ests were  made  obvious  enough:  to  shield  Is- 
rael from  the  outrageous  charge  of  improper 
conduct  on  arms-for-hostages  and  to  forward 
Martin  Peretz's  puerile  vendetta  against  the 
Public  Broadcasting  Service  Newsweek,  os- 
tensibly less  vulgar  and  politicized,  never- 
theless opened  the  bidding  by  saying  that 
the  collusion  hypothesis  had  originated  with 
Lyndon  LaRouche's  crank-sheet  Executive 
Intelligence  Review.  Those  of  us  scanning 
this  Nazi  rag  for  the  first  time  were  able  to 
notice  (a)  that  E.I.R.  deliberately  did  not  ac- 
cuse the  Reagan-Bush  campaign  of  manipu- 
lating the  1980  crisis,  and  (b)  that  the  empha- 
sis at  least  makes  a  change.  The  Reaganites 
like  Jesse  Helms  and  Ed  Meese.  who  have 
emerged  as  the  chief  antagonists  of  the  col- 
lusion hypothesis,  have  not  been  at  all 
ashamed  to  borrow  material  from  LaRouche 
about,  say.  Michael  Dukakis's  fictitious 
shrink  appointments.  But  they  keep  moan- 
ing that  demands  for  an  October  Surprise  in- 
quiry are  evidence  of  panicky  Democratic 
partisanship.  Just  like  the  notion  that  the 
theory  comes  from  a  fascist  cult,  this  line  is 
a  laugh  in  itself. 

Captain  Sick's  book  is.  I  think,  potentially 
a  real  event  in  the  life  of  the  Republic.  No 
advance  defamation  can  obscure  his  relent- 
less, many-sided  focus  on  the  case  for  collu- 
sion. He  shows: 

1.  That  many  mutiny-minded  C.I. A.  men 
given  early  retirement  by  Carter  and  Adm. 
Stansfield  Turner  were  specialists  at  manip- 
ulating elections  in  Europe  and  the  Third 
Worid. 

2.  That  there  was  a  well-organized  theft  of 
presidential  papers  from  Carter's  most  secret 
meetings,  that  those  papers  concerned  Iran 
and  the  hostages,  and  that  they  were  pro- 
cured and  exploited  by  the  Reagan-Bush 
campaign. 

3.  That  the  few  speeches  made  by  Ronald 
Reagan  on  the  hostage  issue  and  the  condi- 
tions for  its  settlement  were  timed  to  coin- 
cide with  new  and  ever  more  impossible  de- 
mands from  Teheran,  and  to  increase 
Carter's  difficulty. 

4.  That  details  of  attempts  to  rescue  the 
hostages— after  the  misery  of  Desert  One — 
were  "leaked  "  to  Iran  even  before  senior  Ad- 
ministration officials  knew  of  them. 

5.  That  the  pattern  of  1980  Israeli  ship- 
ments to  Iran,  in  spite  of  Carter's  embargo, 
was  understood  by  Iran  to  be  a  down  pay- 
ment on  future  shipments,  which  obviously 
wouldn't  be  coming  from  any  Carter  Admin- 
istration. 


6.  That  weapons  flowed  to  Iran  almost  as 
soon  as  Reagan's  inauguration  was  over,  and 
that  these  shipments — coming  when  there 
were  no  hostages  in  Teheran  and  not  yet  any 
in  Beirutr-were  "cleared"  at  no  lower  than 
the  level  of  Gen.  Alexander  Haig.  (Sick  adds, 
with  typical  pedantry,  that  even  if  such 
transfers  were  "cleared,"  they  would  have 
been  illegal.) 

7.  That  at  least  one  person— a  former  intel- 
ligence agent  named  Oswald  LeWlnter— has 
admitted  receiving  money  for  posing  as  a 
"source"  for  the  story  and  spreading  discred- 
iting information  intended  to  "confirm"  it. 
He  did  this  under  the  name  of  "Mr.  Razin." 
(I  remember  this  guy.  He  was  often  promoted 
by  Barbara  Honegger,  and  I'm  glad  to  say  I 
never  gave  him  the  time  of  day.  Again, 
though,  why  go  to  such  trouble  to  devalue  a 
counterfeit  currency?) 

8.  That  the  diagram  of  the  October  1980  col- 
lusion is  a  key  to  the  later  and  more  fully 
exposed  diagram  of  the  Iran/contra  collusion, 
which  unambiguously  involved  arms  being 
handed  by  Reaganites  to  hostage-takers. 

What  Is  the  reply  of  our  great  Intellectual 
weekly  and  our  staunch  newsweekly  to  all  of 
the  above?  Why.  nothing.  They  never  set  out 
even  to  ask  the  questions.  They  prefer  to  dis- 
pute the  timing  and  nature  of  Israeli  ship- 
ments (admittedly  a  clarifying  exercise)  and 
to  smear  witnesses  to  irrelevant  "meetings." 
On  the  one  crucial  meeting,  in  Madrid.  Sick 
has  more  reason  to  believe  that  Casey  was 
there  than  his  detractors  have  to  believe  he 
was  not.  But  he  is  fair  to  his  critics,  and 
they  won't  return  the  compliment. 

In  a  final  burst  of  self-pity,  the  consensus 
scribblers  complain  that  they  have  to  inves- 
tigate the  protean  allegation  of  "conspir- 
acy" and  face  the  thankless  task  of  proving 
a  negative.  Insofar  as  this  is  valid,  it  applies 
to  their  own  method  as  well.  By  declaring 
the  collusion  hypothesis  a  concoction— "a  lu- 
crative cottage  industry."  The  New  Republic 
grotesquely  puts  it— they  are  in  fact  alleging 
another  conspiracy.  Alas  for  them,  they  pro- 
pose a  conspiracy  between  people  who  have 
never  met.  or  hadn't  met  except  through  the 
hypothesis  itself,  or  have  never  spoken  at 
all.  This  is  the  sort  of  conspiracy  theory  in 
which  only  paranoids  engage.  Defenders  of 
the  hypothesis  simply  point  to  hard  and  re- 
peated evidence  of  collusion  among  people 
well  accustomed  to  working  together  in  se- 
cret, well  trained  in  the  habits  of  cover-up 
and  covert  action,  and  well  disciplined  by  a 
common  interest.  Such  people  don't  exactly 
need  to  conspire,  so  no  negative  needs  to  be 
proved.  I  suppose  it  could  be  asserted  that 
the  Reagan  campaign,  managed  by  men  like 
Casey  and  Meese  and  Allen,  aware  of  its  op- 
portunity and  of  Carter's  vulnerability,  and 
tempted  by  the  offers  from  pro-Iranian  mid- 
dlemen, nonetheless  decided  to  do  nothing  to 
protract  the  hostage  crisis.  But  if  you  were 
willing  to  believe  that  after  Debategate  and 
Irangate.  you  would  have  to  confess  to  a 
readiness  to  believe  anything. 

[From  the  New  ■Jfork  Times.  Dec.  11.  1991] 
More  "October  Surprise"  Surprises 

Secretary  of  State  Baker  now  acknowl- 
edges that  the  incoming  Reagan  Administra- 
tion "might  very  well"  have  approved  Isra- 
el's secret  sale  of  U.S.-made  weaponry  to 
Iran  in  1981.  His  comment  followed  a  report 
in  The  New  'ifork  Times  on  Sunday  that  ap- 
proval had  indeed  been  granted— and  that 
the  sales  were  breathtakingly  large,  exceed- 
ing previous  estimates  by  billions  of  dollars. 

These  disclosures  do  not  confirm  poten- 
tially devastating  claims  that  Ronald  Rea- 
gan's campaign  aides  conspired  with  Iran  to 
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thwart  President  Carter's  efforts  to  free 
American  hostages— the  "October  Surprise" 
that  Republicans  feared.  But  Mr.  Baker's 
comment  clearly  strengthens  the  case  for  an 
inquiry.  Such  an  inquiry  has  been  author- 
ized, but  not  funded,  by  Congress. 

Americans  can  reasonably  wonder  why  the 
Reagan  Administration  reversed  U.S.  policy 
to  permit  Israel  to  sell  arms  to  Iran.  Wash- 
ington was  then  publicly  urging  a  worldwide 
embargo  on  weapons  shipments  to  Iran.  Ac- 
cording to  Seymour  Hersh's  report  in  The 
Times,  the  weapons,  valued  in  the  billions, 
had  been  urgently  sought  by  Iran  for  its  war 
with  Iraq. 

Any  resale  of  U.S.  weapons  to  a  third  coun- 
try would  have  required  permission.  So  who 
gave  the  go-ahead?  Mr.  Baker,  then  White 
House  chief  of  staff,  suggests  it  might  have 
been  Alexander  Haig.  then  Secretary  of 
State.  For  his  part.  Mr.  Haig  has  said  that  if 
it  happened,  then  someone  in  the  White 
House  provided  coordination.  Yet  Richard 
Allen,  then  the  national  security  adviser, 
points  to  the  State  Department;  a  later  ad- 
viser. Robert  McFarlane.  has  denied  any 
knowledge  of  the  Israeli  arms  sales. 

Finding  out  what  happened  could  finally 
resolve  whether  Iran  exacted  a  secret  quid 
pro  quo  for  the  release  of  52  American  hos- 
tages on  the  day  of  Mr.  Reagan's  inaugura- 
tion. The  idea  is  so  repugnant  that  it  was  re- 
jected for  years  by  Gary  Sick,  a  former  Na- 
tional Security  Council  aide.  But  Mr.  Sick 
has  since  changed  his  mind  and  now  con- 
tends in  a  new  book.  "October  Surprise,  " 
that  such  a  deal  did  take  place. 

Some  angrily  dismiss  Mr.  Sick's  allega- 
tions as  unfounded  slanders.  If  so.  they  can 
be  dispelled  by  a  Congressional  inquiry  able 
to  subpoena  logs  and  other  records— an  in- 
quiry that  Mr.  Reagan  and  President  Bush 
both  say  they  would  welcome. 

Conceivably,  the  Israeli  sales  were  unre- 
lated to  hostages.  Israel  might  have  been 
eager  to  renew  old  ties  with  Iran  and  assure 
the  safety  of  Iranian  Jews.  Or.  as  Mr.  Baker 
speculates.  Israel's  financial  needs  may  have 
been  a  factor. 

Yet  suspicions  persist.  By  1984.  Iran's  allies 
in  Lebanon  were  grabbing  American  hos- 
tages. A  year  later  Mr.  Reagan  rashly  ap- 
proved the  sale  of  arms  to  Iran  to  win  the 
freedom  or  captive  Americans,  demonstrat- 
ing a  willingness  to  use  weapons  as  ransom. 
Whether  Mr.  Reagan  used  U.S.  arms  to 
strike  a  quite  different  deal  with  Iran  five 
years  earlier  deserves  a  responsible  inquiry. 

[Newsday  Magazine.  Dec.  22.  1991] 
Resume  "October  Surprise  "  Probe 

With  its  dark  plot  and  its  unsavory  char- 
acters, an  unfolding  "political  drama  gets 
curiouser  by  the  day:  That  is  the  allegation 
that  officials  of  the  1980  Reagan  campaign 
struck  a  deal  to  delay  release  of  52  U.S.  hos- 
tages in  Iran  until  after  the  election.  More 
curious  still  is  the  way  official  Washington 
has  handled  this  explosive  allegation. 

One  would  think  that  a  charge  so  serious, 
so  fundamentally  at  odds  with  democratic 
and  humanitarian  principles  and  so  crucial 
to  our  understanding  of  recent  history  would 
be  swiftly  Investigated  by  appropriate  au- 
thorities. Yet  the  House  and  Senate  left 
town  without  setting  up  the  promised  inves- 
tigating teams.  They  must  renew  the  effort 
on  their  return. 

In  the  House,  to  avoid  a  partisan  slugfest. 
the  Democratic  leadership  declined  to  bring 
up  a  resolution  authorizing  an  inquiry.  In 
the  Senate.  Republicans  used  procedural 
measures  to  kill  a  S600.000  appropriation  for 
the  probe.  To  his  credit.  Sen.  Terry  Sanford 


(D-N.C).  who  heads  the  subcommittee  au- 
thorized to  carry  out  the  investigation,  is 
forging  ahead  anyway  with  limited  Foreign 
Relations  subcommittee  funds. 

Republicans  claim  the  allegations  are  un- 
founded, part  of  a  conspiracy  to  bring  dis- 
honor to  the  GOP.  But  if  they're  sure  no  deal 
was  struck,  why  don't  they  allow  a  full- 
borne  investigation  to  proceed?  If  Congress 
won't  investigate  the  accumulated  bits  and 
pieces  of  evidence — some  of  its  powerfully 
compelling — who  will? 

Former  Carter  administration  national  se- 
curity aide  Gary  Sick  and  a  host  of  journal- 
ists have  looked  into  the  murky  cir- 
cumstances surrounding  allegations  that,  in 
the  summer  and  fall  of  1980.  William  Casey 
and  other  aides  to  Ronald  Reagan  held  a  se- 
ries of  European  meetings  with  Iranian  gov- 
ernment representatives  and  go-betweens  to 
set  up  a  deal.  The  broad  outlines  are  that  the 
Reagan  team  arranged  for  the  delivery  of 
military  equipment  to  Iran,  which  des- 
perately needed  It  because  of  the  U.S.  embar- 
go. Israel  was  the  conduit.  In  exchange,  the 
Iranians  would  keep  the  hostages  until  after 
the  November  election — assuring  Repub- 
licans that  President  Jimmy  Carter  would 
not  pull  off  an  "October  Surprise"  and  win 
the  election  based  on  the  hostages'  safe  re- 
turn. 

Though  two  national  magazines  claim  to 
have  debunked  the  theory,  their  accounts  do 
little  more  than  cast  aspersions  on  the  char- 
acter and  truthfulness  of  individuals  who 
claim  knowledge  of  the  scheme.  It's  true 
that  the  cast  is  full  of  players  whose  back- 
grounds are  suspect.  However,  as  the  Iran- 
contra  Imbroglio  proved,  dubious  characters 
people  the  world  of  covert  action.  Though 
their  stories  should  be  treated  skeptically, 
the  weight  of  their  separate  accounts,  where 
they  converge,  must  be  taken  seriously. 

Sick's  new  book,  "October  Surprise."  iden- 
tifies many  corroborating  witnesses  and  cir- 
cumstances that  can't  be  dismissed  as  mere 
coincidence.  The  New  York  Times  has 
weighed  in  with  an  account  of  how  Israel, 
with  the  express— albeit  secret— authoriza- 
tion of  the  new  Reagan  administration, 
shipped  billions  worth  of  U.S.  arms  to  Iran 
immediately  after  Reagan  was  inaugurated 
and  the  hostages  freed. 

And  what  of  President  George  Bush,  who, 
some  witnesses  claim,  was  present  for  at 
least  one  of  the  clandestine  European  meet- 
ings? It's  worth  noting  how  the  Bush  White 
House  responded.  First,  press  secretary  Mar- 
lin  Fltzwater  said:  "Our  position  has  always 
been  that  it  never  happened."  Later,  how- 
ever. Bush  merely  disavowed  his  own  partici- 
IMition.  saying  he  could  only  speak  for  him- 
self. 

Meanwhile,  the  White  House  press  office  is 
keeping  track  of  journalists  who  request  the 
chronology  of  Bush's  whereabouts  during  the 
October  weekend  in  question,  by  asking 
them  to  write  personal  letters  to  obtain 
what  turns  out  to  be  an  abbreviated  version 
of  his  campaign  schedule.  Secret  Service 
files  released  under  the  Freedom  of  Informa- 
tion Act  shed  little  light  on  his  movements 
on  one  crucial  date.  Sunday.  Oct.  19.  Curi- 
ously, no  documentation  at  all  about  Bush's 
whereabouts,  or  those  of  Casey,  was  offered 
by  federal  prosecutors  at  the  1988  trial  of 
Richard  Brenneke.  who  said  he  was  a  con- 
tract employee  of  the  CIA  with  knowledge  of 
the  deal  and.  supposedly.  Bush's  participa- 
tion in  it.  Brenneke  was  acquitted  of  per- 
jury. 

What  went  on  in  the  summer  and  fall  of 
1980  between  the  Republican  campaign  appa- 
ratus and  the  Iranians?  No  one  knows  for 
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sure.  Certainly,  the  answers  cannot  be 
gleaned  by  journalists  operating  without 
subpoenas  or  the  ability  to  compel  officials 
or  others  to  testify.  Only  Congress  has  that 
authority. 

If  there  was  a  plot  to  delay  the  hostage  re- 
lease, then  a  cabal  of  unelected.  unscrupu- 
lous individuals  manipulated  U.S.  foreign 
policy  for  their  own  ends.  The  constitutional 
process  of  electing  a  president  was  sub- 
verted, and  the  course  of  history  altered.  If 
there  were  such  a  treasonous  deal,  it's  been 
covered  up  for  more  than  a  decade.  Only  an 
evenhanded  congressional  probe  can  expose 
this  allegation  as  fact  or  fraud. 

AN  Open  Letter  to  Congressmen  Thomas 
Foley  and  Robert  Michel  and  Senators 
George  Mitchell  and  Robert  Dole  from 
Former  American  Hostages  in  Iran,  Jan- 
uary 31, 1992 

De:ar  Sirs:  As  the  last  American  hostages 
return  from  the  Middle  Elast,  questions  re- 
grettably still  linger  concerning  allegations 
of  foul  play  in  the  1980  presidential  election. 
These  questions  can  only  be  settled  finally 
by  the  United  States  Congress. 

We  therefore  support  the  efforts  of  Con- 
gress to  conduct  a  "thorough  and  fair  in- 
quiry" into  allegations  that  our  release  may 
have  been  delayed  by  political  partisans. 

Threats  of  filibuster,  attempts  to  vilify 
those  who  have  done  preliminary  research, 
and  reluctance  to  grant  funds  and  power  to 
the  committees  conducting  these  investiga- 
tions appear  as  transparent  attempts  to  turn 
from  the  necessary  task  of  finding  the  truth, 
whatever  that  may  be. 

It  is  unacceptable  to  delay  the  investiga- 
tion any  longer  because  of  political  squab- 
bling or  premature  judgements  about  the  ve- 
racity of  the  allegations. 

Although  we  sincerely  hope  the  allegations 
can  be  proved  false,  the  decision  to  move 
ahead  can  not  be  based  on  what  we  antici- 
pate the  outcome  to  be.  We  urge  you— the 
leaders  of  Congress— to  move  this  investiga- 
tion forward  and  insure  that  dignity,  rather 
than  fear,  will  guide  this  process  to  a  just 
conclusion. 

Respectfully. 
Bruce  Laingen.  Moorhead  Kennedy, 
Charles  W.  Scott,  William  E.  Belk, 
Kevin  Hermening,  Donald  R.  Hohman, 
Robert  C.  Ode.  David  M.  Boeder.  Barry 
Rosen.  Philip  R.  Ward.  Jerry  Plotkln. 
Richard  Queen.  Alan  B.  Golaclnskl, 
William  Royer.  Billy  Gallegos. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
OBEY).  All  time  has  expired. 

It  is  now  in  order  to  consider  the 
ajTiendment  printed  in  House  Report 
102-386. 

amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
offered  by  mr.  michel 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  House  Resolution  303,  I  offer  an 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
offered  by  Mr.  Michel: 

Strike  all  after  the  resolving  clause  and  in- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

That  there  is  hereby  established  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  a  Task  Force  of 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs to  investigate  certain  allegations  con- 
cerning the  holding  of  Americans  as  hostages 
by  Iran  in  1980  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
"task  force"). 
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FUNCTIONS 

The  task  force  is  authorized  and  dl- 
conduct  a  full  and  complete  inves- 
of— 

attempt,  or  proposal  to  attempt. 

1980  presidential  campalgm  of  then 

Reagan,    and/or    the    1980    presi- 

:ampalgn  of  then  President  Carter. 

representing  or  associated  with 

or  the  United  States  Gov- 

to  affect  the  timing  of  the  release 

Americans  held  as  hostages  in  Iran: 

attempt  by  then  President  Carter. 
Administration,  to  affect  the  timing  of 
of  the  Americans  held  as  hos- 
:ran; 

actions  taken  to  keep  any  attempt, 

propofcal  to  attempt,  to  affect  the  timing 

r«  lease  of  the  Americans  held  as  hos- 

jun.  as  described  in  (a)  or  (b)  above, 

attempts  or  proposed  attempts 

from  being  revealed  to  the  Gov- 

of   the    United    States    or    to    the 

people. 

APPOINTMENT  AND  MEMBERSHIP 

(a)  The  task  force  shall  be  composed 

Meidbers  of  the  House  who  shall  be  ap- 

the  Speaker  from  the  membership 

Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  one  of 

shall  designate  as  chairman,  and 

mindrity  members  of  which  shall  be  ap- 

\  pon  the  recommendation  of  the  mi- 
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vacancy  occurring  in  the  member- 
tkie  task  force  shall  be  filled  In  the 
ma  mer  in  which  the  original  appoint- 
ment waj  made. 

VUTHORTTY  AND  PROCEDURES 

a)  For  purposes  of  carrying  out  this 
the  task  force  is  authorized  to  sit 
(  urlng  the  present  Congress  at  such 
places  within  the  United  States, 
any  commonwealth  or  possession 
in  any  other  country,  whether  the 
in    session    (including   while    the 

sitting  for  amendment  under  the 
rule),  has  recessed,  or  has  ad- 

md  to  hold  hearings  as  it  deems 


provisions  of  clauses  1,  2,  and  3  of 

the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Rep- 

resentatites,  shall  apply  to  the  task  force. 


f 


thit^ 


be 


IS 


irote  by  any  member  of  the  task 

be  cast  by  proxy;  and 

ask  force  shall  not  delegate  to  the 

the  power  to  authorize  subpoenas. 

chairman,    upon    consultation 

ranking  minority  members,  may 

the  taking  of  affidavits,  and  of 

pursuant  to  notice  or  subpoena, 

or  by  designated  staff,  under 

by  a  Member,  there  being 

two   members   of   the    task    force 

including  at  least  one  member  and 

wrson  from  the  minority. 

and    deposition    testimony 
(^emed  to  have  been  taken  in  Wash- 
before  the  task  force  once  filed 
Jlerk  of  the  task  force  for  the  task 
,  and  shall  be  deemed  to  have  been 
( xecutlve  session, 
provisions  of  clause  2(g)(2)  of  rule 
a  committee  vote  to  close  hear- 
public  shall  not  apply  with  re- 
he  taking  of  affidavit  and  deposi- 
in  executive  session, 
to  its  authority  under  House 
require  by  subpoena  or  otherwise 
of  witnesses  and  the  produc- 
materials,  the  task  force  may 
1  uthorlty  to  obtain  any  relevant  in- 
materlals,     however     classified. 


Mei  iber 
adm  mistered 


EC 


us  I. 


White  House  materials  of  President  Carter 
and  President  Reagan,  campaign  materials, 
materials  of  present  and  former  government 
officials  and  materials  pertaining  to  un- 
vouchered  expenditures  or  concerning  com- 
munications interceptions  or  surveillance: 
and  to  obtain  evidence  in  other  appropriate 
countries  with  the  cooperation  of  their  gov- 
ernments. 

(e)  The  task  force  shall  be  authorized  to  re- 
spond to  judicial  or  other  process,  or  to 
make  any  applications  to  court,  upon  con- 
sultation with  the  Speaker  consistent  with 
Rule  L. 

(f)(1)  The  task  force  shall  provide  in  Its 
written  rules  procedures  for  the  protection 
of  classified  information  from  unauthorized 
disclosure. 

(2)  The  task  force  shall  provide  other  com- 
mittees and  Members  of  the  House  with  ac- 
cess to  information  and  proceedings,  consist- 
ent with  rule  XLVIII,  clause  7(c)(2);  Provided. 
That  the  task  force  may  direct  that  particu- 
lar matters  of  classes  of  matter  shall  not  be 
made  available  to  any  person  by  its  mem- 
bers, staff,  or  others,  and  may  impose  any 
other  restriction. 

(3)  The  task  force  may  require  its  staff  to 
enter  nondisclosure  agreements,  and  its 
chairman,  in  consultation  with  the  ranking 
minority  member,  may  require  others,  such 
as  counsel  for  witnesses,  to  do  so. 

(4)  The  Committee  on  SUndards  of  Official 
Conduct  may  investigate  any  unauthorized 
disclosure  of  such  classified  information  by  a 
Member,  officer  or  employee  of  the  House  or 
other  covered  person  upon  request  of  the 
task  force. 

(5)  If,  at  the  conclusion  of  its  investiga- 
tion, the  Committee  on  Standards  of  Official 
Conduct  determines  that  there  has  been  a 
significant  unauthorized  disclosure,  it  shall 
report  its  findings  to  the  House  and  rec- 
ommend appropriate  sanctions  for  the  Mem- 
ber, officer,  employee,  or  other  covered  per- 
son consistent  with  rule  XLVIII,  clause  7(e), 
and  any  committee  restriction,  including 
nondisclosure  agreements. 

(6)  Classified  information  received  by  the 
task  force  shall  not  be  disclosed  publicly  by 
any  Member,  officer,  or  employee  of  the 
House,  except  pursuant  to  the  procedure 
specified  in  rule  XLVIII,  clause  7(b)  for 
which  purpose  the  task  force  shall  be  the  se- 
lect committee  to  which  the  rule  refers. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Authorized  expenses  of  the  task 
force  for  Investigations  and  studies,  includ- 
ing for  the  procurement  of  the  services  of  in- 
dividual consultants  or  organizations  there- 
of, and  for  the  training  of  staff,  shall  be  paid 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House  upon 
vouchers  signed  by  the  chairman  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  except  such  payments 
may  not  exceed  $300,000. 

(b)  In  carrying  out  its  functions  under  this 
resolution,  the  task  force  is  authorized— 

(1)  to  appoint,  either  on  a  permanent  basis 
or  as  experts  or  consultants,  such  staff  »a  the 
task  force  considers  necessary; 

(2)  to  prescribe  the  duties  and  responsibil- 
ities of  such  staff; 

(3)  to  fix  the  compensation  of  such  staff; 

(4)  to  terminate  the  employment  of  any 
such  staff  as  the  task  force  deems  appro- 
priate; and 

(5)  to  reimburse  members  of  the  task  force 
and  its  staff  for  travel,  subsistence,  and 
other  necessary  expenses  incurred  by  them 
in  the  performance  of  their  duties  and  re- 
sponsibilities for  the  task  force,  other  than 
expenses  in  connection  with  any  meeting  of 
the  task  force  held  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 


(c)  The  task  force  and  all  authority  grant- 
ed in  this  resolution  shall  expire  thirty  days 
after  the  filing  of  the  report  of  the  task 
force. 

(d)  The  task  force  shall  be  deemed  a  com- 
mittee of  the  House  for  all  puriMses  of  law. 
including  sections  6005,  1505,  and  1621  of  title 
18,  section  192  of  title  2,  1754(b)(l)(B)(il)  of 
title  22.  and  section  734(a)  of  title  31.  United 
States  Code. 

(e)  The  task  force  may  request  investiga- 
tions, reports,  and  other  assistance  from  any 
agency  of  the  executive,  legislative  and  judi- 
cial branches  of  the  Federal  government. 

REPORT  AND  RECORDS 

Sec.  6.  (a)(1)  The  task  force  shall  report  to 
the  House  as  soon  as  practicable  during  the 
present  Congress  but  not  later  than  six 
months  after  the  date  of  adoption  of  this  res- 
olution, the  results  of  its  investigation  and 
study,  together  with  such  recommendations 
as  it  deems  advisable. 

(2)  Not  more  than  45  days  prior  to  the  expi- 
ration of  the  six-month  period  referred  to  in 
paragraph  (1).  but  prior  to  the  expiration  of 
such  period,  the  task  force  may  file  an  in- 
terim report  detailing  the  progress  made  to 
date,  the  costs  incurred  by  the  inquiry,  and 
the  need  for  extending  the  inquiry. 

(3)  At  any  time  after  the  filing  of  such  in- 
terim report  it  shall  be  in  order  in  the  House 
to  consider  as  privileged  a  resolution  intro- 
duced and  offered  by  the  chairman  of  the 
task  force,  or  his  designee,  extending  the  pe- 
riod of  the  inquiry  to  a  date  certain  which 
shall  be  specified  In  the  resolution.  If  the 
resolution  is  adopted  the  task  force  shall 
have  until  the  date  specified  in  the  resolu- 
tion to  file  its  final  report.  If  the  resolution 
is  not  adopted,  the  task  force  shall  file  its 
final  report  as  soon  as  practicable  thereafter 
but  in  no  event  later  than  15  calendar  days 
after  such  vote. 

(b)  Any  such  report  which  Is  made  when 
the  House  is  not  in  session  shall  be  filed  with 
the  Clerk  of  the  House. 

(c)  Any  such  report  shall  be  referred  to  the 
committee  or  committees  which  have  juris- 
diction over  the  subject  matter  thereof. 

(d)  The  records,  files  and  materials  of  the 
task  force  shall  become  the  records  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  except  for 
those  records  relating  to  intelligence  mat- 
ters which  shall  become  the  records  of  the 
House  Permanent  Select  Committee  on  In- 
telligence. 

Mr.  MICHEL  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  amendment  be  considered  as 
read  and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from  Il- 
linois [Mr.  Michel]  will  be  recognized 
for  15  minutes  and  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Derrick]  will  be 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Michel]. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  MCEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

The  point  made  by  the  previous 
speaker  was  he  could  not  understand 


two  things.  No.  1.  why  the  Intensity  of 
our  opposition  and  why  we  should  not 
consider  Mr.  Carter. 

The  strong  position  of  this  side  of  the 
aisle  has  been  a  free  and  open  discus- 
sion of  both  sides,  and  the  degree  to 
which  they  are  unwilling  to  look  at  the 
Democratic  President  and  his  cam- 
paign staff  is  the  degree  to  which  it 
arouses  intensity  on  our  part  that  this 
is  obviously  a  partisan  inquiry. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  contribution.  May  I  take  this 
opportunity  to  applaud  him  and  com- 
mend him  for  the  manner  in  which  he 
acquitted  himself  all  during  the  course 
of  this  debate  from  the  very  beginning. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  obviously  rise  in  sup- 
port of  the  substitute  I  have  offered.  As 
I  have  told  the  Speaker  from  the  very 
beginning  of  our  consideration  of  this 
item,  that  I  did  not  think  an  investiga- 
tion was  warranted.  In  my  view,  the 
majority  is  offering  an  unacceptable 
resolution  for  an  unnecessary  inves- 
tigation into  unbelievable  allegations 
based  on  unsubstantiated  claims  made 
by  unsavory  characters.  Now  that 
ought  to  sit  well  with  you,  Mr.  Hyde. 
That  is  about  the  way  you  would  say 
it. 

But  we  in  the  minority  know  the  re- 
alities in  this  House.  The  silken  glove 
of  civility  hides  the  iron  hand  of  power. 
But  we  owe  it  to  the  House  and  to  the 
American  people  to  say  we  think  this 
investigation  is  ill-advised. 

First,  the  accusations  fail  to  meet 
minimum  standards  of  credibility. 
That  is  not  just  our  opinion.  Objective 
outside  observers  shai-e  that,  as  was 
shown  here  on  the  screen  earlier,  and 
the  statements  particularly  by  News- 
week magazine:  "*  *  *  the  key  claims 
of  the  purported  eyewitnesses  and  ac- 
cusers simply  do  not  hold  up.  What  the 
evidence  does  show  is  the  murky  his- 
tory of  a  conspiracy  theory  run  wild." 
And  as  the  New  Republic  showed, 
"*  *  *  the  conspiracy  as  currently  pos- 
tulated is  a  total  fabrication.  None  of 
the  evidence  *  *  *  stands  up  to  scru- 
tiny. *  *  *" 

In  short,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  claims  of 
the  conspiracy  theorists  have  not 
reached  the  threshold  of  credibility 
necessary  for  our  attention. 

And  second,  the  investigation  will 
take  up  time  and  energy  better  utilized 
for  urgent  problems.  And  of  course,  as 
has  been  alluded  to,  but  I  have  to  re- 
peat it  again,  here  we  are  in  the  midst 
of  a  recession,  and  unemployed  Ameri- 
cans look  to  us  for  action  but  the  ma- 
jority wants  to  spend  9  or  10  months 
and  millions  of  dollars  investigating  an 
11-year-old  story,  the  kind  you  find  in 
the  supermarket  tabloids. 

What  will  the  majority  do  when  an 
unemployed  American  asks  what  the 
House  is  doing  to  help  the  economy? 
All  the  majority  can  say  is:  "Hey,  we 
are  looking  into  an  11-year-old  allega- 
tion made  by  convicted  gunrunners  and 
other  weirdos."  Well,  let  the  majority 


tell  an  unemployed  parent  of  six  to 
take  a  conspiracy  theory  to  the  gro- 
cery store  and  see  how  much  it  will 
buy. 

But  as  I  said,  the  majority  controls 
the  proceedings  around  here.  So  we 
have  no  other  recourse  than  to  offer 
our  substitute  which  differs  from  the 
base  bill  in  four  important  ways. 

No.  1.  it  conducts  a  full  inquiry  into 
any  attempt  by  the  1980  Reagan  cam- 
paign or  the  Carter  administration  or 
campaign  to  affect  the  timing  of  the 
release  of  the  hostages. 

No.  2.  it  expends  no  more  than 
SSOO.OOO. 

The  third  point,  file  a  report  no  later 
than  6  months  after  the  adoption  of  the 
resolution. 

And  the  fourth,  very  important, 
abide  by  the  rules  of  this  House. 

If  I  might  take  just  another  moment 
or  two  to  expand,  if  I  may,  on  only  the 
first  point.  Our  substitute  would  re- 
quire the  task  force  to  investigate  the 
secret  arms  deal  President  Carter  at- 
tempted to  make  with  Iranian  terror- 
ists during  the  1980  Presidential  cam- 
paign. 

The  majority's  strict  party  line  vote 
in  the  Rules  Committee  refused  to  ac- 
cept such  a  provision  in  its  resolution. 
What  Carter  actually  did  is.  under  the 
Democrat  resolution,  off  bounds  to  in- 
vestigators. What  Reagan  aides  alleg- 
edly did  is  all  that  matters. 

Now  that  gives  Members  some  idea  of 
the  partisan  issue  the  majority  has 
made  of  this. 

The  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Hamilton)  a  few  moments 
ago  argued  in  defense  of  the  majority 
resolution  that  President  Reagan  him- 
self has  called  for  an  inquiry  into  these 
allegations.  That  is  correct.  But  it  is 
like  saying  a  man  who  has  been 
smeared  with  unendurable  filth  agrees 
to  jump  into  the  first  available  pool  of 
water.  It  does  not  mean  he  believes  the 
water  is  clean. 

No  corroborating  evidence  of  the  con- 
spiracy theory  was  found  after  an  in- 
vestigation by  the  General  Accounting 
Office,  an  investigation  secretly  begun 
and.  incidentally,  directly  guided  by 
the  majority  itself.  The  secret  inves- 
tigation by  the  majority  is  yet  another 
example  of  that  raw  power  that  exists 
in  this  House. 

The  only  reason  this  investigation  is 
being  held  is  that  the  allegations  come 
from  those  who  hold  politically  correct 
conspiracy  views  of  the  left.  I  guess 
you  know  that.  I  know  that.  The  Amer- 
ican people  know  that. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  investigation  is 
only  the  latest  piece  of  evidence  to 
demonstrate  why  this  institution, 
frankly,  desperately  needs  a  complete 
overhaul. 

I  guess  let  your  games  begin.  But  do 
not  expect  us  to  applaud. 

I  would  urge  a  vote  for  our  sub- 
stitute, which  at  least  officially  recog- 
nizes the  existence  of  President  Jimmy 


Carter,  something  that  our  Democrat 
friends  would  love  us  to  forget. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  Michel]  has 
consumed  6  minutes. 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  and  15  seconds  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  TORRi- 
CELLI]. 

Mr.  TORRICELLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  time 
to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  will  be  no  victors 
on  this  floor  tonight.  This  is  a  judg- 
ment that  no  one  wants  to  make,  but 
there  is  a  responsibility  in  this  House. 
There  is  a  responsibility  not  simply  to 
prove  the  things  that  might  have  oc- 
curred, but  indeed  to  make  clear  to  the 
world  that  if  they  did  occur  that  that 
blemish  is  not  a  part  of  our  history  ei- 
ther. 

The  facts,  as  they  now  appear  to  us 
are  clear.  Allegations  have  been  made 
which  would  convince  a  foreign  govern- 
ment during  a  future  American  elec- 
tion that  it  is  fair  game  to  deal  with  a 
political  campaign  and  manipulate  the 
American  political  process. 

That  impression  has  been  left  with 
them  whether  the  charges  are  true  or 
they  are  false.  That  brings  a  respon- 
sibility to  this  House  to  either  estab- 
lish that  these  things  never  occurred 
or,  by  virtue  of  finding  those  respon- 
sible and  exposing  them,  make  clear 
that  it  will  never  happen  again. 

I  do  not  come  to  this  floor  having 
reached  any  conclusion.  Comparing  the 
credibility  of  some  who  would  make 
the  charges  and  senior  officials  of  this 
Government,  the  benefit  of  every  doubt 
belongs  with  those  who  have  led  our 
country. 

But  it  is  of  service  to  no  one  that  the 
charges  are  never  answered,  to  those 
hostages  who  have  written  to  this 
House  writing  about  a  trauma  in  their 
own  lives  asking  that  answers  be  pro- 
vided, to  Jimmy  Carter,  who  saw  his 
Presidency  torn  asunder;  to  Jimmy 
Carter,  to  Ronald  Reagan,  who  have 
had  their  own  integrity  questioned; 
they  deserve  an  answer. 
Support  the  resolution. 
I  know  the  intentions  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  Michel]  are 
sound,  but  the  6-month  deadline  will 
only  convince  those  who  have  answers 
to  withhold  them  the  6  months. 

Support  the  resolution  as  it  is  of- 
fered. Find  an  answer  and  make  the 
record  clean. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  Dornan]. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  thank  the  gentleman,  the 
Republican  leader,  for  yielding  me  this 
time. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  the  only  honor- 
able, decent  thing  to  do  here  is  to  sup- 
port the  Michel  amendment. 
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want  to  touch  on  one  aspect  of 

really    enters   the    fleld   of 

fiction  and  make  my  case  that 

he  decent  way  to  go,  because  to 

the  truth,  and  I  mean  this  sin- 

I  am  embarrassed  for  some  of 

friends  I  have  made  on  the 

of  the  aisle  for  6  exciting  and 

years  that  I  served  on  the 

on  Foreign  Affairs  before  I 

to  the  Committee  on  Armed 

,    some    of    the    most    distin- 

Members  of  this  House  who  I 

lulte  honestly,  have  been  given 

here,  a  rotten  detail  to  pur- 

l2-year-old  story  that  is  filled 

much  ignominy  that  it  really 

t  hem  and  it  hurts  me  personally 

hem  hurt  themselves. 

take  a  specific:  Former  life- 
dedicated  public  servant  George 
a  candidate  with  former  Gov- 
lonald  Reagan  in  October  1980, 
make  him  disappear  from  the 
trail,  Gary  Sick  and  all  of 
( ther  strange  names  I  am  going 
about  for  a  second  here,  they 
put  him  in  an  SR-71  Blackbird, 
him   back   on   a  secret   Air 
nission  from  Spain  which  means 
b^np  the   navigator  out   of  the 
of  an  SR-71. 
I  would  ask  all  of  my  Democrat 
to  talk  to  the  gentlewoman 
l^UuYland  [Mrs.  Byron]  on  your 
distinguished  lady  Member  who 
>nly  Member  on  your  side  of  the 
I  know  that  has  flown  in  the 
Jlackbird  as  the  gentleman  from 
[Mr.  Stump]  and  I  have  on  this 


side. 

To  flfcr  in  that  aircraft,  the  Air  Force 
said  to  all  three  of  us. 

You  r  iu8t  give  us  3  days  out  of  your  lives 
to  fly  8  lOut  8  hours  in  a  simulator  and  to  un- 
whole  day  of  training  and  physio- 
studies  so  that  you  do  not  die  at 
going  mach  3.  if  you  lose  your  oxy- 
lomething  happens  to  your  helmet  or 
an  unstart  or  there  is  a  crack  in  the 


can  you  imagine  George  Bush, 
I  more  vigorous,  and  taking  him 
back  seat  of  an  airplane  that  is 
,0  go  mach  3  across  the  Atlantic 
the  Jetstream  at  over  80,000 
not  have  somebody  in  the  Air 
say,  "Yes,  I  saw  him  get  in  and 
of  the  world's  most  exotic  airplane 
1  olds  every  speed  and  altitude 
There  is  the  equivalent  of 
going  that  high  physiologically  on 
your  1  ody,  and  it  is  like  going  10.000 
feet  di  wn  in  a  bathysphere.  Why  does 
not  Gi  ry  Sick  say,  "They  put  George 
Bush  ip  a  bathysphere  and  dragged  him 
the  Atlantic  10,000  feet  under 
and  subjected  his  body  to  the 
opposite  pressures  without  an 
s|worth  of  training? 
is  such  a  sick  story  that  it  de- 
comprehenslon  that  the  major- 
lefdership  in  this  House  has  fin- 
some  of  the  best  men  in  this 
on  Foreign  Affairs  to  do  this 
1  fork. 


wa  ter . 


m  r 


Look  at  this  name,  Barbara 
Honneger,  who  wore  the  bunny  suit  at 
a  White  House  affair,  some  lower  level 
campaign  worker,  the  one  who  chan- 
neled voices  and  heard  that  Ronald 
Reagan  would  lose  in  1984. 

I  am  going  to  put  all  of  this  in  the 
Record  on  Barbara  Honnegar,  Richard 
Brenneke,  and  these  two  Iranians,  Ari 
Ben-Menashe  and  Jamshid  Hashemi. 

Shame  on  you  people  for  listening  to 
these  jerks  that  the  New  York  Times 
says  are  all  pathological  liars.  It  will 
all  be  in  the  Record.  Read  it,  America. 

BARBARA  HONNEGER 

First  source  to  claim  direct  October  Sur- 
prise knowledge,  saying  that  an  unnamed 
Reagan  aide  said  a  deal  was  cut.  (Newsweek. 
New  Republic) 

Self-claimed  believer  in  paranormal 
events.  (New  Republic) 

Left  low-level  Reagan  administration  job 
after  receiving  message  from  channeled 
voices  that  he  would  lose  the  1984  election. 
Wrote  an  October  Surprise  book  in  1989.  (New 
Republic) 

RICHARD  BRENNEKE 

Claimed  to  be  an  18-year-CIA  operative 
who  had  also  worked  for  Israeli  Mossad,  FBI, 
French,  and  Italian  intelligence.  (Newsweek. 
New  Republic) 

Main  source  for  later  discredited  NY  Times 
Davenport  project  story  detailing  billions  in 
arms  sales  to  Iran.  The  NY  Times  reporters 
later  described  him  as  an  absolute  liar. 

Original  source  for  story  that  the  CIA  and 
Israel  were  flying  arms  to  Contras.  and  fund- 
ing it  with  drug  sales  in  the  U.S.  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  staffer  Jack  Blum,  who  met 
with  him  for  hundreds  of  hours,  to  conclude 
Nothing  he  said  was  true.  (New  Republic) 

Claimed  to  have  supplied  the  United  States 
military  with  Iranian  intelligence  needed  to 
bomb  Libya  in  April  1986.  (New  Republic) 

Original  source  of  the  claimed  October  1960 
meetings  in  Paris  with  Casey.  Bush  and  Ira- 
nians. Later  proven  through  credit  card 
records  and  receipts  that  he  was  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  at  the  time  of  the  alleged  meetings 
which  he  claimed  to  witness.  (Newsweek. 
New  Republic) 

ARI  BEN-MENASHE 

Claimed  that  he  turned  down  offer  to  head 
the  Mossad.  (New  Republic) 

Surfaced  as  an  October  Surprise  source  in 
1990  after  landing  in  federal  prison  on 
charges  of  attempting  to  sell  transport 
planes  to  Iran.  (Newsweek.  New  Republic) 

Former  CIA  officer  Victor  Marchettl  says 
Ben-Menashe  "is  a  liar",  and  Washington 
Post  reporter  Mark  Hosenball  says  "Ben- 
Menashe  is  a  con  man.  He's  a  nasty  (exple- 
tive)." (Elsquire) 

Claims  to  have  led  a  six  man  Israeli  team 
that  helped  set  up  the  October  1980  meetings 
with  Casey,  Bush,  Robert  Gates  and  Iranians. 

Note:  None  of  the  other  sources  have  ever 
mentioned  Israeli  involvement.  Ben- 
Menashe,  the  hotels  or  dates  he  cites.  (News- 
week, Esquire,  New  Republic) 

Claimed  to  have  placed  a  homing  device  at 
the  Osirak  nuclear  plant  in  Iraq  needed  for 
the  Israeli  bombing  attack.  (Newsweek) 

Claimed  to  have  blown  up  the  control 
tower  at  Entebbe.  (Newsweek) 

Former  wife  has  said  "He  lives  in  an  imagi- 
nary world.  Anyone  who  counts  on  him  will 
be  misled "  (Newsweek) 

JAMSHID  HASH1E:MI 

Younger  brother  of  Cyrus  Hashemi,  an  Ira- 
nian arms  dealer  who  played  some  role  in  ar- 


ranging meetings  between  the  Carter  admin- 
istration and  Iranian  officials  during  hostage 
crisis.  (Newsweek.  New  Republic) 

Although  under  indictment  by  U.S.  for 
arms  smuggling  in  1984,  and  repeatedly  try- 
ing to  broker  a  deal  with  U.S.  officials  from 
1984  to  1986.  neither  Hashemi  brother  ever 
claimed  any  knowledge  of  an  October  Sur- 
prise, even  to  their  lawyer.  Elliot  Richard- 
son. (Newsweek.  New  Republic) 

A  CIA  cable  acquired  through  the  Freedom 
of  Information  Act  describes  the  Hashemi 
brothers  thus:  "Cyrus  is  only  less  sleazy 
than  his  notorious  brother  Jamshid  who  is 
con  artist  par  excellence  and  is  candidate  for 
scam  of  the  month  championship."  (New 
York  Times) 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Geor- 
gia [Mr.  Lewis]. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  rise  in  support  of  this  resolution.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  high  time  that  we  learn 
the  truth  about  October  Surprise.  Alle- 
gations that  the  1980  Republican  Presi- 
dential campaign  delayed  the  release  of 
the  Americans  held  in  Iran  must  be 
laid  to  rest.  We  must  know  the  truth. 

We  need  to  shine  the  spotlight  of 
truth  on  this  matter  so  that  we  can  put 
it  behind  us.  The  American  people  have 
a  right  to  know  whether  the  electoral 
process  was  tainted.  We  need  to  know 
whether  people  were  held  against  their 
will  in  order  for  some  to  achieve  politi- 
cal gain.  We  have  a  right  to  know. 

This  investigation  will  not  be  a  witch 
hunt,  but  a  search  for  the  truth.  Too 
many  people  have  raised  important 
questions  and  concerns.  We  have  a  re- 
sponsibility and  a  moral  obligation  to 
do  our  very  best  to  find  answers. 

Several  of  the  Americans  that  were 
held  in  Iran  have  requested  that  we  in- 
vestigate. They  truly  hope  the  charges 
are  proven  false.  But,  they  urge  us  to 
move  ahead  with  this  investigation. 

To  sweep  these  concerns  under  the 
rug  would  not  be  right.  Let  us  be  fair 
and  ask  for  the  truth.  Let  us  use  this 
investigation  to  take  all  of  the  cards 
from  under  the  table  and  place  them 
face  up  on  the  table.  We  owe  it  to  the 
American  people. 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Solarz]. 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  hearing 
some  of  my  friends  on  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle,  I  am  reminded  of  the  scene  in 
the  great  film  "Casablanca"  starring 
Humphrey  Bogart,  which  takes  place  in 
North  Africa  in  1942,  when  the  police 
chief,  played  by  Claude  Rains,  enters 
Ricks  Cafe  and  says.  "I'm  shocked, 
shocked  to  find  that  gambling  is  going 
on  here." 

Mr.  Speaker,  listening  to  my  friends 
on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle,  I  am 
shocked,  shocked  to  discover  that  the 
Republican  Members  of  the  House  are 
opposed  to  this  resolution  and  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  task  force  to  look  into 
the  allegations  concerning  the  October 
Surprise.  We  are,  after  all,  dealing  with 
serious  allegations  here.  Around  a 
dozen    individuals,    Iranians,    Israelis, 


Americans,  many  of  whom  do  not  know 
each  other,  have  all  claimed  that  they 
have  evidence  that  agents  of  the 
Reagan  campaign  in  1980  were  engaged 
in  direct  negotiations  with  the  Iranian 
Government  in  an  effort  to  persuade 
the  Iranians  to  keep  the  hostages  hos- 
tage. 

Precisely  because  of  the  seriousness 
of  these  allegations  which,  if  true,  bor- 
der on  being  almost  treasonous.  Presi- 
dent Reagan  has  asked  us  to  conduct 
an  investigation  into  this  affair. 

D  2110 

President  Bush  has  asked  us  to  get  to 
the  bottom  of  the  affair.  Many  of  the 
hostages  have  written  to  us  urging  us 
to  proceed  with  this  investigation  so 
that  they  can  find  out  what  actually 
happened  in  the  fall  of  1980. 

I  strongly  suspect  that  with  an  ade- 
quate investigation  these  allegations 
can  be  laid  to  rest.  I  know  from  some 
of  my  good  friends  on  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle  that  there  have  been  articles 
in  magazines  like  Newsweek  and  the 
New  Republic  written  by  authors  who 
have  looked  into  these  charges  that 
say  they  are  based  on  fantasy  and  fic- 
tion. Maybe  they  are  right,  but  you 
know  and  I  know  that  journalistic  in- 
quiries are  no  substitute  for  a  congres- 
sional investigation.  Journalists  can- 
not depose  or  subpoena  witnesses.  They 
are  not  in  a  position  to  put  them  under 
oath,  but  congressional  investigators 
are,  and  if  we  are  going  to  get  to  the 
bottom  of  the  story,  if  we  are  going  to 
ultimately  lay  it  to  rest,  the  only  way 
to  do  it  is  through  the  kind  of  inves- 
tigation embodied  and  called  for  in  the 
resolution  before  us. 

I  urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Lewis]. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  thank  my  leader  for  yielding  me 
this  time. 

First  let  me  say  to  the  leader's  sub- 
stitute, it  is  very,  very  apparent  that 
there  is  a  need  to  put  some  kind  of  lim- 
itation upon  this  proposed  investiga- 
tion into  a  thing  called  the  October 
Surprise. 

In  the  final  analysis,  it  is  clear  to 
anybody  who  has  paid  any  attention  to 
this  that  there  are  those  who  see  some 
significant  partisan  advantage  out  of 
this  kind  of  investigation.  In  the  final 
analysis,  it  has  its  predicate  that  the 
people  are  fundamentally  stupid.  The 
American  people  are  not  ignorant. 
They  will  see  through  this  for  what  it 
is. 

In  the  final  analysis,  no  matter 
whether  they  agree  or  disagree  with 
Ronald  Reagan,  they  do  not  believe 
that  fundamentally  he  was  a  corrupt 
individual. 

Indeed,  the  premise  is  wrong,  friends, 
and  it  is  going  to  catch  up  with  you; 
but  I  would  like  to  speak  for  a  moment 
about    some    in-House    things.    I    had 


hoped  that  my  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman trom  California  [Mr.  Fazio] 
would  be  on  the  floor,  because  this 
whole  process  is  raising  some  serious 
questions  about  the  way  we  run  the 
House,  and  I  want  to  address  that  for 
just  a  moment. 

I  would  ask  this  question.  How  are  we 
going  to  pay  for  this  investigation, 
with  no  limitation  whatsoever,  pre- 
sumably out  of  the  funds  that  come 
from  my  Subcommittee  on  Appropria- 
tions? 

There  have  been  rumors  rampant 
around  the  place  for  some  time  that 
there  was  a  slush  fund  that  the  Speak- 
er had  somewhere.  We  have  always  sug- 
gested there  was  not  a  slush  fund. 

Well,  friends,  last  year  when  the  ap- 
propriations bill  went  forward,  a  minor 
amendment  was  placed  in  the  bill 
quietly  that  said  any  funds  left  over 
from  your  accounts  would  accumulate 
until  suspended.  I  suppose  that  contin- 
gency fund  will  be  used  to  pay  for  this 
investigation,  whether  it  costs  half  a 
million,  52  million  or  $5  million  or  $10 
million.  I  am  sure  we  would  not  call  it 
a  slush  fund.  It  is  obvious,  however, 
that  it  is  for  partisan  purposes. 

I  would  suggest  we  are  long  past  the 
point  where  we  spend  time  on  this  kind 
of  activity  that  calls  back  to  10  years 
ago  and  let  the  people  have  a  clear  idea 
of  what  the  sunshine  might  do  if  we 
take  a  hard  look  at  what  is  going  on  in 
this  House.  The  corruption  in  this 
House  today  is  the  question.  Fun- 
damental reform  is  called  for. 

It  is  time  that  we  rethink  the  process 
we  use  whereby  we  reprogram  money 
in  our  committee,  and  I  think  my 
chairman  now  knows  that  I  intend  to 
carefully  do  that. 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  Gejdenson]. 

Mr.  GEJDENSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
focus  here  is  very  simple  and  I  think 
you  have  to  understand  the  differences 
in  responsibility,  and  again  some  of  it 
has  been  evident  today. 

When  you  draft  this  proposal,  you 
have  to  make  sure  that  it  is  oper- 
ational. The  worst  that  we  could  do  is 
go  through  this  process,  have  it  tied  up 
in  knots  by  legislative  maneuvers  and 
then  through  some  arbitrary  deadline 
not  be  able  to  complete  our  work.  If  we 
do  anything  here,  we  may  not  be  able 
to  succeed,  but  we  ought  to  give  the 
American  people  a  fair  chance  at  try- 
ing to  get  at  the  bottom  of  this  infor- 
mation. If  that  takes  going  past  a  cer- 
tain hour  or  minute  in  June  or  July  or 
November  or  December,  we  ought  to  do 
it  until  the  end  of  the  Congress. 

Now,  people  have  talked  about  there 
are  more  important  things  to  do.  I  am 
at  the  leadership  of  that  list. 

We  should  not  have  taken  all  day  to 
go  through  a  simple  resolution  to  do 
the  work  that  the  hostages  and  a  num- 
ber of  Presidents  want  us  to  do,  but  the 
people  on  the  Republican  side  of  the 


aisle,  using  their  rights  in  the  rules, 
have  taken  what  would  have  been  a  1- 
hour  debate  on  the  rule,  a  fight,  maybe 
an  hour-and-a-half,  and  stretched  it 
through  the  entire  day. 

I  think  that  is  a  lesson  why  we  on  the 
Democratic  side  are  so  concerned  about 
what  the  document  says,  because  if  we 
make  it  impossible  for  the  staff  to 
question  a  witness  unless  we  go 
through  a  chain  of  events  that  takes  up 
1,  2,  or  3  weeks,  if  we  prevent  the  com- 
mittee from  taking  the  kind  of  action 
to  get  to  the  root  because  one  Member 
on  one  side  or  the  other  decides  they 
want  to  delay  the  process.  We  want  to 
get  to  the  bottom  of  this. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  a  Member  in 
this  House  of  Representatives  who  has 
greater  respect  than  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hamilton].  When 
you  look  at  the  committees  he  has 
chaired,  I  do  not  think  there  is  a  Mem- 
ber of  this  body.  Republican  or  Demo- 
crat, who  can  come  out  this  well  and 
say  that  he  rolled  over  their  rights. 

The  majority  in  this  Congress  is 
more  cognizant  of  the  rights  of  the  mi- 
nority than  any  legislative  body  on  the 
face  of  this  Earth. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  ask  my  col- 
leagues to  defeat  this  motion. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
the  balance  of  our  time  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Solomon]. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  is  recognized 
for  3'/2  minutes. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
been  here  for  5  hours  listening  to  this 
debate.  I  am  reminded  of  the  politi- 
cian, maybe  he  was  a  Congressman, 
who  was  invited  to  address  the  inmates 
at  a  prison  for  the  criminally  insane. 
He  got  there  and  he  held  up  his  arms 
and  he  said,  "Why  are  you  here?" 

And  a  little  voice  way  out  in  the  yard 
said,  "Because  we  are  not  all  there." 

My  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Indi- 
ana [Mr.  Hamilton],  and  he  is  a  friend, 
ended  his  debate  by  saying  that  he  can- 
not understand  the  intensity  of  why  we 
on  this  side  of  the  aisle  do  not  want  to 
form  this  task  force. 

Let  me  just  read  you  one  letter  of 
thousands  that  were  received  by  many 
Members  of  Congress  after  a  hearing 
was  held  back  in  November.  This  par- 
ticular one,  just  by  coincidence,  hap- 
pens to  be  addressed  to  Mr.  Hamilton. 
This  is  a  copy  and  I  think  he  has  seen 
it.  It  says: 

October  31. 1991. 
October  Surprise  Hearings. 
Hon.  Lee  H.  Hamilton. 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Hamilton:  Is  there  no 
end  to  the  way  you  will  continue  to  waste 
taxpayers  monies??? 

Why  in  the  hell  would  you.  as  a  supposedly 
astute  Member  of  Congress,  chase  a  rabbit 
such  as  this??? 

Do  you  not  have  anything  else  to  do  than 
pursue  rumors  of  some  author  who  will  make 
millions  off  of  your  proposed  fiasco??? 
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it   quite    bluntly,    who   grives    a 

Do  you  have  a  hoard  of  constituents 

you  on  this  matter??? 

issue   is   10   years   old;   Carter   and 

are  history.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  the 

public  wants  to  restrict  terms  lim- 

dongress??? 

ire  you  not  pursuing  such  important 

uch  as  reducing  the  deficit,  national 

care,  releasing  highway  and  airport 

and  monies  and  reducing  restrictions 

lusiness  community??? 

you  get  done  spending  our  tax  mon- 

hls  issue,  I  wonder  if  you  could  also 

the    exhuming    of    Huey    Long's 

me   that   this   is   just   a   Halloween 

wc  aid  be  nice  if  just  once  your  august 

c4uld  show  some  semblance  of  common 

your  pursuit  of  government  and,  if 

just  got  to  get  to  the  so  called 

;hen  spend  your  own  damn  money. 
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S  ncerely. 
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know,  this  citizen  is  so  rigrht. 

ne  just  say  this  on  behalf  of  the 

we   all    represent    on    both 

the  aisle.  I  hope  we  will  sup- 

the  Michel  substitute,  because  it 
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these 
You 

Let 
taxpayers 
sides  9f 
port 
will 
millio  1 
mones 

Protably  this  whole  thing  could  be 

suinmi  id  up  by  what  was  said  in  News- 

nagazine:  "This  is  probably  one 

largest  hoaxes  and  fabrications 

mo4em  American  journalism.' 

was  said  by  a  Bob  Woodward  iij* 
it  did  not  cost  the  tax- 
a  nickel. 

Derrick  bill  before  you  provides 

unlimited  expenditures  of  taxpayer 

It  funds  unlimited  expense  ac- 

for  staffs,  God  knows  who  they 

to  be,  to  travel  all  over  the 

It  provides  for  unlimited  travel 

autho^ty  and  unlimited  staff.  But  the 

bill    refuses    to    include    the 

administration  within  the  scope 

investigation.  And  not  only  that, 

he  bill  was  introduced,  it  was 


gclng 


amenc  ed. 

It  ni  iw  says  no,  absolutely  no  Carter 
invest  gation.  Democrats  refused  to 
even  c  >nsider  it. 


D  2120 


GAO  says — and  Members  ought 
listfen  to  this  seriously  if  they  want 
caj  t   a  reasonable  vote — the  GAO 


to 
to 
says, 

A   tl^rough 
would 
text  in 
the  st4te 
States 
extent 
[Carter 
of  Iran 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  GAO  is  right.  If  we 
do  nol  include  Carter,  we  cannot  have 
a  thoiough  investigation.  All  we  have 
got  left  is  a  witch  hunt.  Is  that  what 


investigation   of  allegations 

equire  an  understanding  of  the  con- 

which  the  events  occurred,  including 

of  relations  between  the  United 

ind  Iran,  particularly  the  nature  and 

of    any    negotiations    between    the 

Administration  and  the  Government 


we  want?  That  is  why  the  Michel  sub- 
stitute should  be  adopted,  because  it 
includes  Carter  administration  activi- 
ties in  the  investigation.  And  what  is 
wrong  with  that?  The  Michel  sub- 
stitute limits  the  cost  to  $300,000.  And 
what  is  wrong  with  that?  It  limits  the 
lengrth  of  this  inquiry  to  6  months  and 
requires  the  task  force  to  adhere  to 
rules  that  are  the  same  as  we  use  to  op- 
erate within  this  House.  And  it  saves 
the  taxpayers  millions  of  dollars. 

Support  the  Michel  substitute. 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
the  balance  of  my  time  to  the  distin- 
guished majority  whip,  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  BomoR]. 

Mr.  BONIOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
first  of  all  commend  the  fine  job  that 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Derrick],  h&s 
done,  and  the  gentlemen  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  [Mr.  Fascell]  and 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Ham- 
ilton], for  the  work  they  have  done  on 
it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  subject  we  are  con- 
sidering today  is  clearly  not  a  pleasant 
one. 

None  of  us  wants  to  entertain  the  no- 
tion that  any  American — much  less  a 
candidate  for  the  Presidency  of  the 
United  States— might  have  delayed  or 
interfered  with  the  release  of  our  hos- 
tages in  Iran. 

How  could  any  American  have  con- 
spired to  lengthen  the  ordeal  of  those 
held  captive  in  Teheran? 

It's  hard — and  it  is  painful — to  imag- 
ine. 

But  this  evening,  we  must  vote  to  au- 
thorize a  full  investigation  of  these 
charges. 

Too  many  allegations  just  won't  go 
away. 

Too  many  questions  remain  unan- 
swered. 

Too  many  issues  are  still  cloudy. 

The  charges  are  very,  very  serious: 

There  were  52  American  lives  at 
stake.  A  Presidential  campaign  may 
have  tampered  with  the  essence  of  the 
democratic  process  itself— using  these 
hostages  to  manipulate  the  1980  elec- 
tions. 

We  owe  it  to  the  hostages — we  owe  it 
to  the  American  people — and  we  owe  it 
to  history — to  set  the  record  straight  if 
we  can.  And  we  are  the  only  ones  who 
can. 

We  do  not  want  to  find  ourselves — 10 
years  from  now — answering  charges 
that  we  in  Congress  did  not  at  least  try 
to  find  the  truth. 

Former  President  Reagan  said  he 
wants  the  air  cleared  and  former  Presi- 
dent Carter  has  called  for  an  investiga- 
tion; 

So  have  editorial  writers  all  across 
the  country. 

And  most  important,  so  have  the 
former  hostages  themselves. 

They  have  called  on  Congress  to  in- 
vestigate. 


The  people  who  were  most  directly 
affected— the  people  who  spent  444  days 
in  appalling  conditions  of  captivity  in 
Iran — they  have  called  on  us  to  stop 
the  squabbling  and  get  to  the  bottom 
of  this. 

Listen  to  what  a  dozen  former  hos- 
tages wrote  just  last  week: 

Although  we  sincerely  hope  the  allegations 
can  be  proved  false,  the  decision  to  move 
ahead  cannot  be  based  on  what  we  anticipate 
the  outcome  to  be.  We  urge  you— the  leaders 
of  Congress— to  move  this  investigation  for- 
ward and  insure  that  dignity,  rather  than 
fear,  will  guide  this  process  to  a  just  conclu- 
sion. 

This  should  not  be  a  partisan  issue. 
"I'm  a  Republican,"  wrote  one  former 
hostage,  Moorhead  Kennedy,  "and  I 
want  to  know  exactly  what  happened." 
He  urged  the  Republican  party  to  take 
the  lead  in  investigating  the  charges. 

I  hope  that  my  colleagues  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle  will  listen  to  the 
pleas  of  these  former  hostages. 

Each  and  every  one  of  us  hopes  these 
allegations  are  false.  But  that  hope 
does  not  absolve  us  of  the  responsibil- 
ity to  find  the  truth. 

Only  then,  only  then,  can  we  put 
these  troubling  allegations  to  rest — 
once  and  for  all. 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  Michel  substitute  to  House  Reso- 
lution 258. 

I  oppose  the  Michel  substitute  for  three  rea- 
sons. 

SCOPE 

First,  the  sutwtitute  improperly  defines  the 
scope  of  the  proposed  investigation. 

House  Resolution  258  authorizes  an  inves- 
tigation into  the  activities  of  the  Reagan  cam- 
paign— and  not  on  the  Carter  administration — 
for  a  simple  reason:  There  is  evidence  of  hos- 
tage-related misconduct  by  individuals  associ- 
ated with  the  Reagan  campaign. 

Whatever  one's  judgment  of  President 
Carter's  performance  during  the  crisis,  there  is 
no  doubt  he  was  constitutionally  empowered 
to  conduct  U.S.  foreign  policy.  Contacts  be- 
tween unauthorized  private  citizens  and  Iran 
could  be  illegal.  There  is  an  important  dif- 
ference between  the  two. 

TIME  LIMIT 

Second,  the  Michel  sut>stitute  should  also 
be  opposed  because  of  the  6-month  tinDe  limit 
it  would  set  on  the  proposed  investigation. 

Nobody  wants  this  investigation  to  drag  on 
indefinitely — and  it  wont.  But  a  rushed  inves- 
tigation, or  an  investigation  terminated  t>efore 
significant  lines  of  irx^uiry  have  tieen  pursued, 
would  be  a  flawed  investigation.  A  flawed  in- 
vestigation might  fail  to  put  these  allegations 
to  rest.  And  that  would  be  in  notxxfy's  interest, 
not  least  those  who  have  been  accused  of 
wrongdoing. 

Setting  a  deadline  for  this  investigation  be- 
fore it  begins  would  t>e  unwise. 

First,  the  facts  we  will  be  pursuing,  and  the 
difficulty  of  determining  them,  simply  carvwt 
be  known  in  advance. 

Second,  this  investigation  will  be  very  com- 
pticated  logistically: 

Some  task  force  investigators  may  need  se- 
curity clearances  before  they  can  begin  work, 
and  clearances  can  take  time. 


The  task  force  will  also  probably  request  ex- 
tensive document  searches  by  several  U.S. 
Govemment  Departments,  and  these  can  also 
take  time. 

Investigating  these  allegatk>ns  will  require 
us  to  make  inquiries  and  examine  evkJence 
around  the  workj.  We  will  be  seeking  the  co- 
operation of  several  foreign  governments,  and 
that  will  also  take  tme. 

We  woukJ  all  be  very  pleased  to  see  this 
matter  wrapped  up  in  6  months.  House  Reso- 
lution 258  requires  us  to  report  to  the  Con- 
gress on  tfie  status  of  the  investigation  by 
July.  The  House  will  have  an  opportunity  then 
to  judge  whether  we  have  used  our  tinf>e  wise- 
ly. But  if  the  House  wants  our  investigation  to 
be  thorough  and  effective,  it  shoukj  not  tell  us 
before  we  even  begin  just  how  long  we  can 
take. 

RULES  AND  PROCEDURES 

My  final  reason  for  urging  Members  to  op- 
pose the  Mk:hel  substitute  is  tiecause  it  pro- 
vkJes  for  rules  and  procedures  that  would  se- 
verely hamstring  the  investigation. 

The  procedures  proposed  in  the  Michel  sut)- 
stitute  are  a  recipe  for  an  ineffective  investiga- 
tion. The  Mkihel  sutetitute  wouW,  in  fact,  de- 
prive the  task  force  of  the  same  tools  we  have 
given  other  congressional  investigative  txxlies. 

First,  requiring  a  majority  vote  for  each  sub- 
poena wouW  be  extremely  time  consuming 
and  difficult  to  arrange.  It  would  be  impractical. 

It  has  been  comnx>n  practice  in  special  con- 
gressional investigatrans  to  give  the  chairman 
responsitnlity  for  issuing  suljpoenas.  Legisla- 
tive committees  do  not  normally  conduct  in- 
vestigations, so  House  rules  require  them  to 
vote  to  decide  whether  to  subpoena  a  witness. 
But  a  specially  created  investigative  body  has 
already  t)een  asked  to  investigate  something. 
Its  very  creation  implies  that  subpoenas  will  be 
a  necessary  and  frequent  tool  of  its  work. 

House  Resolution  258  requires  the  chair- 
man of  the  proposed  task  force  to  consult  with 
the  ranking  minority  Member  on  sut>poenas.  I 
have  promised  Congressman  Hyde,  the  rank- 
ing Member-designate,  that  I  will  consult 
closely  with  him  on  all  aspects  of  this  inves- 
tigation. 

We  operated  under  similar  rules  during  the 
Iran-Contra  investigation.  I  wof1<ed  very  closely 
with  the  ranking  minority  Member  of  the 
House  Iran-Contra  Committee,  Congressman 
Cheney,  and  the  ranking  minority  Member  of 
the  House  Intelligence  Committee,  Congress- 
man, Stump.  We  reached  agreenient  on  all 
occasions. 

Second,  requiring  a  majority  vote  to  close 
task  force  hearings  woukJ  be  impractical  and 
unrealistic.  The  quorum  for  a  hearing  is  two 
members.  As  my  colleagues  know,  it  is  pos- 
sible that  only  two  members  may  be  present 
at  some  hearings.  These  two  members  must 
be  able  to  function  as  the  task  force.  They 
must  be  able  to  order  hearings  closed. 

Some  matters  before  the  task  force  will  irv 
volve  intelligence  or  other  sensitive  informa- 
tion. We  cannot  function  effectively  if  two 
members  participatir>g  in  a  task  force  hearir>g 
cannot  order  tfie  session  closed  to  discuss — 
and  to  protect — classified  information. 

Third,  requiring  Members  to  be  present  for 
all  depositions  is  also  impractical  and  unrealis- 
tw. 

Given  the  character  of  the  October  Surprise 
allegations,  depositions  will  probably  need  to 


be  taken  around  ttie  United  States  and  per- 
haps abroad.  Members'  schedules  being  what 
they  are,  it  wouki  be  nearty  impossible  to  ar- 
range for  two  nriembers  to  be  present  at  all 
depositk)ns.  Requiring  two  members  to  attend 
every  task  force  deposition — no  nnatter  how 
far-flung— wouW  be  duplicative,  logistically  dif- 
ficult, and  would  significantly  restrict  the  num- 
ber of  depositions  that  could  be  taken.  Nothing 
wouW  hamper  the  task  force's  effectiveness  or 
inflate  its  cost  more  than  such  a  requirement. 
Minority  staff  attendance  at  depositions  is 
standard  practice  for  congressional  investiga- 
tions. It  will  t>e  the  standard  for  this  investiga- 
tion as  well.  Minority  members  of  the  task 
force  will  be  notified  of  all  depositions  sought 
by  the  majority,  and  I  would  expect  the  minor- 
ity to  do  the  same.  The  minority  will  therefore 
have  an  opportunity  to  participate  in  all  depo- 
sitions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  by  specially  empowering  its  in- 
vestigative bodies,  Congress  enables  them  to 
conduct  investigations  more  effectively,  more 
expeditiously,  and  perhaps  less  expensively 
than  can  our  standing  subcommittees. 

The  rules  and  procedures  provided  for  in 
the  Michel  substitute  would  substantially  ham- 
per the  task  force's  investigation.  A  weak  in- 
vestigation would  be  in  notxxly's  interest. 

I  urge  Memt)ers  to  vote  against  the  Michel 
substitute. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  Michel  amendment  and  in  op- 
position to  tfie  resolution  if  it  is  not  adopted. 

The  American  people  want  constructive  ac- 
tion on  the  economy,  health  care,  crime,  and 
drugs.  They  want  Congress,  which  they  hold 
in  low  esteem — for  good  reason — to  cut  out 
needless  and  wasteful  Government  spending, 
not  to  throw  millions  of  dollars  at  a  problem 
that  doesn't  exist. 

What  the  American  people  are  seeing  here 
today  is  an  example  of  the  way  Congress  acts 
for  purely  partisan  reasons. 

It  is  well  to  remind  the  people  that  the 
DenrK>cratic  Party  controls  this  House— has 
done  so  for  40  years,  today  there  are  50  nxire 
Democrats  than  Republicans  in  tfie  House. 

All  of  the  scandals  of  the  House  that  the 
people  are  so  upset  about— bank  checks. 
House  restaurant  bills,  post  office  shenani- 
gans, et  cetera — have  all  been  carried  out 
under  Democratic  rules  and  control. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  just  don't  see  how  the  Demo- 
crats can  think  an  investigation  can  be  carried 
out  of  the  October  Surprise  without  looking 
into  the  activities  of  the  Carter  administration. 
Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  Michel  substitute. 

The  House  should  reject  the  gentleman's 
amendment  tjecause  it  would  doom  this  inves- 
tigation before  it  even  started.  If  the  House 
wants  to  kill  this  investigation,  then  it  should 
just  kill  it  outright  and  save  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hamilton],  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Hyde],  and  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  task  force  a  lot  of  time. 

The  gentleman  from  New  Yori<  [Mr.  Solo- 
mon] offered  essentially  this  same  amendment 
in  the  Rules  Committee,  and  the  committee 
saw  right  through  it.  I  trust  the  House  will  see 
through  it  as  well.  Let  me  address  the  major 
points  raised  by  the  proponents  one  by  one. 

The  Michel  substitute  seeks  to  impose  a  6- 
month  time  limit  on  tfie  investigation,  after 


whwh  the  House  could  vote  to  extend  it  if  war- 
ranted. This  provisK>n  is  unnecessary  and 
counterproductive  for  several  reasons. 

First,  tfie  Hamilton  resolution  calls  for  an  in- 
terim report  to  the  House  by  July  1,  1992,  de- 
tailing the  status  of  the  investigatron;  the 
House  can  at  that  time — or  even  before— ter- 
minate the  task  force  if  it  so  chooses. 

Second,  we  ougfit  to  learn  from  our  experi- 
ence with  the  Iran-Contra  investigatkyi.  Tfie 
Iran-Contra  probe  was  subject  to  a  time  limit, 
and  some  of  its  Members  have  toW  me  its 
work  remained  largely  undone  because  of  the 
pressures  of  that  time  limit. 

Moreover,  there  are  otjviously  some,  in 
Congress  and  out,  who  want  no  investigation 
at  all.  Imposing  a  time  limit  provides  oppo- 
nents the  opportunity  to  stymie  tfie  investiga- 
tion merely  by  resorting  to  delaying  tactics. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  ought  to  learn  from 
the  evidence  produced  at  the  minority's  own 
hearing  on  the  resolution  t)efore  the  Rules 
Committee.  At  that  hearing  we  heard  testi- 
mony from  seasoned  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice [GAO]  investigators  who  had  looked  into 
one  limited  aspect  of  tfiese  allegations — the 
Brenneke  allegations  atx)ut  a  Paris  meeting.  I 
wouki  remind  the  Members  that  in  1990  the 
Govemment  tried  and  failed  to  convince  a  jury 
Mr.  Brenneke's  allegatkjns  were  false. 

The  GAO  investigators  testified  tfiat  their 
limited  inquiry  consumed  some  85  staff  days 
over  6  months  and  reached  no  corx:lusk>n,  pri- 
marily due  to  the  refusal  of  certain  officials  to 
cooperate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  an  established  investigatory 
agency  like  the  GAO  coukJ  not  resolve  one 
small  aspect  of  the  allegations  within  6 
months,  a  task  force  which  does  not  yet  exist 
fias  little  chance  of  completing  a  much  larger 
investigation  within  that  time.  But  I  would  sug- 
gest that  the  lack  of  a  6-month  time  limit  does 
not  mean  the  probe  will  necessarily  take 
longer  than  6  months;  it  coukJ  end  within 
weeks  if  the  task  force  quk*ly  finds  conclusive 
proof  in  the  negative. 

The  Micfiel  substitute  wouW  also  conform 
the  task  force,  in  most  partreulars.  to  tfie  rules 
applicat>le  to  House  committees,  and  thereby 
restrict  the  panel's  flexibility  in  conducting 
depositions,  sut)poenas  and  closing  meetings 
and  hearings.  Yet,  inexplrcaWy  the  Mchel  sub- 
stitute woi'ld  deny  the  task  force  the  privilege 
of  proxy  voting,  whk:h  is  available  to  House 
committees. 

House  Resolution  258  reflects  a  well-crafted 
approach  to  the  unique  duties  this  task  force 
will  face.  The  task  force  may  have  to  depose 
literally  hundreds  of  witnesses,  many  of  them 
only  after  sut)poena.  Tfie  normal  two-member 
deposition  requirement,  coupled  with  requiring 
a  task  force  vote  to  autfiorize  subpoenas, 
woukJ  render  tfiat  virtually  impossible.  The 
task  force  may  have  to  travel  overseas  to  con- 
duct sensitive  business;  requiring  a  majority 
present  to  close  a  meeting  woukJ  dramatk^ally 
increase  the  costs  of  tfie  investigation  in  tfiat 
event,  a  result  likely  unforeseen  by  ttie  pro- 
ponents of  the  amendment. 

With  regard  to  proxy  voting,  I  see  no  reason 
a  task  force  of  members  of  ttie  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  shouW  be  denied  proxy  voting, 
wfien  tfiose  same  members  can  vote  by  proxy 
in  ttie  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  itself.  Be- 
skJes,  none  of  the  task  force  members  will  be 
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Carter  was  the  duly  elected  Presi- 
the  United  States  in  1980.  President 
t  ore  the  responsibility  under  our  Cen- 
to conduct  U.S.  foreign  polk;y. 
What(ver  President  Carter  did  officially  to 
he  hostages'  release  is  utterly  irrele- 
than  to  understand  the  context  of 
ions.  To  that  extent,  I  do  not  see 
task  force  coukj  avoid  looking  into  the 
idministration's  activities  whether  we 
or  not. 
n|ore  importantly,  I  know  of  no  allega- 
the  1980  Carter  campaign  in  any 
to  interfere  with  our  Govern- 
efforts   to   secure  the   hostages'   re- 
than  the  allegations  made  by  the 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  McEwen]  during  the 
Committee's  markup  of  this  resolution. 
I  certainly  respect  the  gentleman  from 
do  not  believe  the  task  force  should 
valuable   time   and   money   chasing 
McEwEN's   allegations   at)Out  the 
campaign. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  task  force  needs 

flexibility  to  do  its  job  quickly,  effi- 

and  economically.  This  flexibility  is  re- 

n  House  Resolution  258.  The  Mk:hel 

advances  no  policy  goal  other  than 

the  task  force's  efforts  to  reach  the 

I  rge  the  House  to  reject  it. 

I  ipeaker.  I  yield  back  the  balance 

ime. 

FjkSCELL,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support 

ing  resolution  creating  a  task  force 

allegations  that  a  delay  of  the 

hostages  in  Iran  in  1 980  was  the  re- 

i  deal  tjetween  private  American  citi- 

aiid  those  in  Iran  who  were  hokjing  the 
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zens 
hostag^ 
Thesd  allegations  have  been  illuminated  in 
stories,  television  shows,  documen- 
ipeeches,  and  editorials  in  increasing 
during  the  past  1  '/fe  years.  A  serious 
NKJritten  by  a  credible,  respected  scholar 
at  the  National  Security  Council 
I  iree  Presidents,  is  now  in  the  book 
hroughout  the  Nation.  The  Anrwrican 
linderstands  the  serious  nature  of  these 
and  the  American  public  deserves  to 
v^ether  they  are  true.  We  owe  this  in- 
to each  former  hostage.  Spending 
in  captivity  if  earlier  release  was  pos- 
unconscionable. 

answers  to  the  questions   raised  by 

a  legations  can  only  be  found  by  a  com- 

live,  professional,  congressional  inves- 

Any  person  having  any  knowledge  on 

must  be  put  under  oath. 

charges   have   never   tjeen   inves- 

3y  any  official  body  up  to  this  point. 

rar\/Contra  Committee,  of  whk;h  I  was 

a  menn(er,  cfid  not  investigate  this  matter  even 


utject  I 


though  some  of  these  allegations  were  raised 
at  that  time.  It  was  beyond  ttie  scope  of  our 
inquiry,  no  witnesses  were  deposed,  no  testi- 
mony was  taken,  no  documents  were  subpoe- 
naed. The  Iran/Contra  Committee  did  not  in- 
vestigate these  serious,  far-reaching  allega- 
tions. 

The  Tower  Commission,  which  was  in  busi- 
ness for  only  a  few  weeks,  did  not  look  into 
this  matter  at  all.  Known  formally  as  the  Presi- 
dent's Special  Review  Board,  its  mandate  was 
to  study  the  involvement  of  the  National  Secu- 
rity Council  in  the  Iran/Contra  affair.  It  covered 
the  period  from  1984  to  1986.  It  dkJ  not,  con- 
trary to  some  assertions,  look  into  the  so- 
called  Octotjer  Surprise  allegations. 

The  independent  counsel  likewise  was  marv- 
dated  to  look  into  criminal  wrongdoing  during 
the  period  of  the  Boland  amendment  and  its 
aftermath.  To  look  into  this  matter  would  be 
tjeyond  the  scope  of  the  authority  of  the  inde- 
pendent counsel.  Again,  the  independent 
counsel  did  not  investigate  allegations  about 
the  October  Surprise. 

The  General  Accounting  Office,  upon  the  re- 
quest of  another  Memtjer  of  this  House,  exam- 
ined the  results  of  a  Federal  criminal  trial 
which — in  a  surprising  result — failed  to  convict 
a  man  who  had  alleged  that  Donald  Gregg 
and  Bill  Casey  met  with  Iranians  in  Paris  in 
October  1980.  The  man  also  alleged  that  he 
had  tseen  told  that  George  Bush  was  also 
there.  The  Federal  prosecutor,  who  reopened 
this  whole  matter  by  bringing  the  charges  in 
the  first  place,  simply  could  not  prove  the 
whereatxjuts  of  Donald  Gregg,  Bill  Casey,  or 
George  Bush  on  a  particular  weekend  in  Octo- 
ber.  The  GAO  investigation  looked  into  the 
matter  to  find  out  why  the  whereatxjuts  of 
three  such  prominent  people  could  not  be  de- 
termined on  that  particular  weekend.  The  GAO 
also  failed  to  determine  the  wtwreatxHJts  of 
these  three  individuals  on  that  particular  week- 
end. The  Federal  prosecutor  refused  to  co- 
operate with  the  GAO  as  did  the  Secret  Sen/- 
ice.  For  that  reason,  the  investigation  was 
dropped — not  completed,  dropped.  There  was 
no  report  issued  at  the  conclusion  of  their 
work  since  their  access  to  key  Govemment  of- 
ficials was  blocked. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  time  that  these  allegations 
be  laid  to  rest.  It  is  time  for  the  American  peo- 
ple to  know  the  truth.  At  this  late  date,  it  may 
be  difficult,  perhaps  impossible,  to  secure  all 
of  the  facts.  People  have  died,  evidence  has 
disappeared,  records  are  no  longer  kept.  Yet 
many  of  those  allegedly  involved  are  still  alive, 
are  still  around  and  can  be  called  to  testify. 
Some  records  do  exist.  Some  evidence  is 
prot>ably  still  around.  We  may  not  be  able  to 
prove  whether  this  happened  or  did  not  hap- 
pen but  we  have  an  obligation  to  try.  Con- 
gress has  oversight  responsibility.  It  has  an 
obligation  to  the  American  people  to  inves- 
tigate serious  allegations  of  wror>gdoing.  We 
have  done  it  many  times  before.  We  will  do  it 
many  times  in  the  future.  The  fact  that  it  may 
be  difficult  is  no  reason  not  to  proceed. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  for  House  Res- 
olution 258  whk:h  will  create  a  special  task 
force  to  look  into  these  matters— for  the  first 
time — in  a  comprehensive,  professional,  bipar- 
tisan manner. 

Mr.  GREEN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
must  oppose  House  Resolution  258,  legisla- 
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tion  to  establish  a  House  task  force  to  inves- 
tigate what  sonr>e  are  calling  the  October  Sur- 
prise. While  I  do  not  oppose  this  legislation  on 
principle,  and  I  believe  the  publk;  has  a  right 
to  question  the  past  actions  of  their  Govern- 
ment, in  this  case  the  House  is  acting  to  dupli- 
cate the  efforts  of  the  Senate,  and  is  doing  so 
in  a  way  that  undermines  basic  House  rules. 

First,  establishing  a  House  task  force  could 
result  in  presenting  the  taxpayers  with  a  bill  for 
S2.5  million  or  more,  and  yet  it  is  not  clear 
what  the  House  task  force  will  be  doing  that 
has  r>ot  already  Ijeen  authorized  for  the  Sen- 
ate to  do.  The  Senate  has  already  granted  an 
existing  Foreign  Relations  subcommittee  the 
authority  to  conduct  an  investigation  into  the 
October  Surprise  allegations.  Why  should  the 
House  create  a  wholly  separate,  new  inves- 
tigative body,  at  taxpayer  expense,  to  examine 
those  very  same  allegations? 

Further,  there  are  provisions  of  the  resolu- 
tion which  I  find  very  troubling.  For  example, 
in  the  taking  of  depositions.  House  Resolution 
258  provides  that  only  one  staff  memljer  is 
necessary  to  take  depositions  and  affidavits.  If 
we  are  to  conduct  this  investigation,  it  is  im- 
portant that  elected  Memtjers  of  the  House  be 
present  for  such  important  proceedings  as  ttie 
taking  of  depositions,  and  that  both  parties  be 
allowed  to  participate.  House  rules  require  that 
at  least  two  Members,  the  hearing  quorum 
minimum,  be  present  for  tfie  taking  of  deposi- 
tions or  affidavits. 

Also,  again  to  the  question  of  cost,  if  the 
House  insists  on  conducting  an  investigation 
duplicating  the  wori<  of  the  Senate,  why  not 
cap  the  costs  of  the  investigation  so  as  to 
spare  the  taxpayers?  The  Mk:hel  substitute 
amendment.  House  Resolution  255,  does  just 
that,  allowing  $300,000  for  the  House  inves- 
tigation. 

Obviously,  if  there  is  anything  t)ehind  the  al- 
legations, the  publk:  has  a  right  to  know.  But 
I  believe  that  one  body  of  Congress  should 
pursue  this,  not  both.  Thus,  since  the  Senate 
has  previously  acted,  I  must  cast  my  vote 
against  the  House's  duplk^ating  the  Senate  ac- 
tivities. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  sug- 
gest that  Ronald  Reagan  is  so  callous  a 
human  being  that  he  would  knowingly  allow 
Amerrcans  to  t>e  held  in  bondage  for  political 
purposes  is  ludicrous. 

I  know  RonakJ  Reagan  well  and  many  of 
you,  on  both  sides  of  this  aisle,  know  Ronald 
Reagan  well  enough  to  know  that  he  would 
never  place  politics  atxjve  the  very  rights  of 
the  people  he  was  elected  to  serve.  If,  how- 
ever, you  are  so  cynrcal  to  believe  that  Presi- 
dent Reagan  and  his  campaign  committee 
crafted  a  plot  to  allow  American  hostages  to 
be  hekj  against  their  will,  you  must  know  that 
there  was  no  political  advantage  to  him  to 
allow  52  hostages  to  be  held  1  hour  more 
than  necessary  after  the  voting  booths  ckjsed 
on  November  4,  1980. 

Consider  the  source  of  these  spurious,  12- 
year-okj  allegations.  They  are  Ijeing  made  by 
anonymous  witnesses,  unnamed  sources,  arxl 
convicted  felons  who  accuse  our  40th  Presi- 
dent of  not  only  deliberately  having  American 
hostages  held  for  his  political  gain,  but  allow- 
ing them  to  be  held  for  the  70  days  tjetween 
his  election  and  inauguration.  If  the  Reagan 
campaign  committee  was  crafty  enough,  and 
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devious  enough  to  orchestrate  such  a  heinous 
act,  then  they  also  were  politically  smart 
enough  and  well  connected  to  the  Iranian 
Govemment  to  know  that  the  hostages  shoukJ 
be  released  the  day  after  the  election.  Even  if 
you  are  so  cynk^al  to  t>elieve  these  charges, 
you  must  know  in  your  heart,  as  I  do,  that 
RonaU  Reagan  woukj  not  stand  by  and  allow 
fellow  Anriericans  to  continue  to  be  heU 
against  their  will. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  poll  after  poll  of  the 
American  people  shows  a  steady  decline  in 
confidence  in  their  elected  offcials.  If  those 
who  serve  in  this  Congress  truly  believe  that 
the  highest  elected  official  in  the  United  States 
of  AnDerica  would  violate  the  human  rights  of 
tlie  very  people  he  was  elected  to  serve  by  al- 
lowing them  to  be  fiekl  hostage  in  Teheran  for 
his  political  gain,  then  they  themselves  have 
no  confidence  what  so  ever  in  the  office  of  the 
President  or  any  of  the  branches  of  Govern- 
ment of  the  greatest  democracy  the  worid  has 
ever  known. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  some  in  Congress  may 
not  have  agreed  with  his  politk^s  or  philosophi- 
cal beliefs,  even  his  most  ardent  opponents, 
from  the  Speaker  of  the  House  on  down, 
agree  that  Ronald  Reagan  is  a  compassionate 
and  caring  man  who  holds  the  highest  respect 
for  the  fundamental  rights  of  people  through- 
out the  worid.  He  devoted  his  8  years  of  serv- 
Ke  to  helping  the  oppressed  gain  freedom.  To 
continue  to  recant  fallacious  allegations  that 
he  in  some  way  forced  Americans  to  be  held 
against  their  will  and  in  continuing  peril  by  the 
Iranian  Government  is  a  disservice  to  the  Of- 
fice of  the  President  and  to  the  integrity  of 
PreskJent  Ronakj  Reagan. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives is  the  people's  house.  The  people  have 
elected  us  to  look  fonward  arnj  solve  the  prot>- 
lems  of  this  great  country,  not  to  look  back- 
ward  more  than  12  years  to  rehash  unproven 
arxJ  mearvspirited  allegations  and  accusa- 
tions. In  fact,  almost  two-thirds  of  our  col- 
leagues in  this  House  did  not  even  sen/e  here 
when  these  events  were  said  to  have  oc- 
curred. 

The  resolution  before  us  this  evening  will  do 
nothing  to  get  our  Nation's  economy  on  track, 
to  create  more  jobs,  to  provide  health  care  for 
the  American  people,  or  to  educate  our  chil- 
dren. It  simply  undermines  the  withering  public 
trust  in  the  office  of  the  President  and  this 
Congress.  It  also  undermines  the  respect  and 
confidence  of  our  allies  throughout  the  world 
that  we  have  spent  tfie  past  12  years  success- 
fully rebuilding. 

Many  this  evening  who  have  risen  in  sup- 
port of  this  resolution  have  spoken  of  a  re- 
sponsibility to  do  the  right  thing.  Well,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  say  we  have  a  responsit>ility  to  the 
American  people  to  move  this  country  forward. 
We  have  a  responsibility  to  add  new  pages  to 
our  Nation's  proud  history,  not  tarnish  the 
pages  of  our  history  written  1 2  years  ago. 

More  importantly,  we  have  a  responsibility 
to  accord  RonakJ  Reagan  the  same  respect 
that  we  have  shown  past  Preskjents.  He 
should  be  remembered  for  his  8  years  as 
President  and  the  strong  course  which  he 
chartered  that  has  set  free  millions  of  people 
throughout  the  worid  and  allowed  us  to  regain 
our  national  pride.  He  should  not  tie  smeared 
by  a  mean-spirited  campaign  initiated  by  this 


Congress  alnwst  4  years  after  his  leaving  of- 
fice. The  American  people,  the  U.S.  Congress, 
and  PreskJent  Reagan  deserve  better  from  us 
this  evening. 

Mr.  BLILEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sorry  that 
we  stand  here  again  in  such  a  grossly  partisan 
fashion,  to  debate  an  issue  which  is  a  slap  in 
tfie  face  not  only  to  this  institution  and  its 
crediljility,  but  the  trust  of  the  Amerkan  tax- 
payer. Once  again,  they  will  be  asked  to  foot 
the  bill  for  an  expensive  investigation  wfiose 
allegations  have  already  t)een  shown  to  tie 
unsubstantiated  in  previous  investigations.  The 
Tower  Commission  has  explored  this  matter, 
so  has  the  GAO,  the  Iran  Contra  Committee 
and  both  House  and  Senate  Foreign  Affairs 
Committees,  as  well  as  a  special  prosecutor 
and  the  Senate  Select  Committee  on  Intel- 
ligence. All  fiave  found  no  evkJence  which  cor- 
roborates any  charges  of  influencing  the  Ira- 
nians. 

This  resolution  authorizes  the  Speaker  to 
appoint  a  task  force  to  investigate  allegations 
by  a  number  of  sources  that  the  Reagan  cam- 
paign in  1980  influenced  tfie  release  of  Amer- 
k:an  hostages  held  in  Iran.  The  resolution  has 
no  spending  limit  for  this  task  force,  nor  time 
limit.  The  members  of  the  task  force  will  be 
taken  directly  from  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee,  who  I  must  point  out,  has  already 
investigated  this  matter. 

But,  my  colleagues  in  the  majority  leader- 
ship insist  on  an  investigafion.  The  timing  of 
the  consideration  of  this  measure  is  flagrantly 
political,  as  the  minority  knows  such  an  at- 
tempt to  drag  these  questions  into  the  late 
summer  is  an  effort  to  damage  the  PreskJent 
and  influence  the  election  process.  I  am  sorry 
to  see  this  happen,  and  warn  my  colleagues 
across  the  aisle  that  these  things  do  backfire. 
I  remind  all  of  my  colleagues  that  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office  has  estimated  that 
this  investigation  will  cost  between  SI. 2  million 
and  $2.5  million.  Reckless  spending  of  this 
type  can  in  no  way  be  any  comfort  to  ttiose  in 
this  country  wfio  have  been  so  deeply  affected 
by  the  slipping  economy.  The  Amerkan  publk: 
does  not  want  to  see  this  institution  once 
again  wasting  its  time  and  their  money  on  a 
purely  political  agenda.  We  should  instead  be 
woricing  on  an  economic  package,  on  debt  re- 
duction and  on  health  insurance  reforms.  This 
investigation  will  in  no  way  help  those  who 
have  been  hurt  by  our  Nation's  slipping  econ- 
omy. 

Since  it  is  inevitable  that  some  kind  of  irv 
vestigation  take  place,  fiowever,  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  tfie  Mchel  amendment.  If 
the  amendment  is  adopted,  the  investigation 
will  be  limited  to  a  6-month  period  with  a 
$300,000  expenditure  limit.  It  will  further  re- 
quire that  the  task  force  be  bipartisan,  with 
equal  minority  and  majority  members  and  it 
will  require  that  as  they  investigate  this  matter, 
they  also  include  the  Carter  administration  op- 
erations so  that  the  entire  picture  may  be  laid 
before  them.  This  amendment  is  not  partisan, 
it  is  fair  and  it  takes  all  possibilities  into  con- 
sideration. I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  sub- 
stitute. 

Mr.  KOLBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Democratk: 
hysteria  in  Congress  over  the  economy  contin- 
ues to  grow,  and  a  March  20  deadline  for  con- 
gressional action  to  provide  relief  to  taxpayers 
is  rapidly  approaching.  The  American  people 


are  looking  to  the  Congress  for  leadership,  es- 
pecially since  Democratk:  leaders  have  pro- 
nounced PreskJent  Bush's  economk;  package 
dead  on  arrival. 

So.  wtiat  is  tfie  first  order  of  txjsiness  for 
this  session?  Surprise!  We  are  going  to  vote 
on  a  resolution  to  form  a  task  force  to  inves- 
tigate the  October  Surprise.  The  task  force  will 
investigate  1 2-year-okJ  rumors  ttiat  have  been 
repeatedly  called  false  and  have  t3een  repeat- 
edly disaedlted  during  the  past  decade. 

The  majority  party's  ideas  of  an  October 
Surprise  task  force  is  blatant  partisanship  in  its 
worse  form.  This  task  force  has  nothing  to  do 
with  public  polcy,  with  solving  our  economk; 
problems,  or  with  improving  the  plight  of  tax- 
payers. Instead,  Democrats  will  use  this  task 
force  as  a  platform  to  bash  the  PreskJent  and 
to  try  to  expose  events  during  the  1980  Presi- 
dential election,  even  while  the  American  peo- 
ple will  be  choosing  a  new  PreskJent  in  1992. 

There  is  no  acckJent  in  bringing  forth  this 
issue  this  year.  The  Democrats  know  tfiat 
even  by  discussing  the  October  Surprise  ru- 
mors, they  will  lend  tfiem  credence,  especially 
in  an  official  congressional  forum.  Even  worse, 
the  majority  resolution  to  create  the  task  force 
has  no  time  limit  whk;h  alk>ws  it  to  conduct  its 
investigation  right  up  to  election  day. 

The  Republican  sut»titute  resolution,  whk;h 
I  will  support,  sunsets  at  the  end  of  6  monttis. 

The  issue  of  whether  or  not  the  Reagan- 
Bush  campaign  participated  in  any  way  in  the 
release  of  our  hostages  in  Iran  fias  been  in- 
vestigated to  death  already.  The  New  Reput>- 
lic  investigated  the  allegations  and  found  that 
'1he  conspiracy  as  currently  postulated  is  a 
total  fabrication  "*.  Tfie  key  sources  on 
whose  word  the  story  rests  are  documented 
frauds  and  imposters." 

There  are  at  least  three  individuals  who  will 
be  counted  on  as  sources  for  exposing  tfie 
October  Surprise. 

The  first  is  Barbara  Honnegar,  wfK>  was  the 
first  to  claim  knowledge  of  the  October  Sur- 
prise. She  hekJ  a  low-level  Reagan  administra- 
tion job,  but  quit  after  hearing  a  channeled 
vok;e  tfiat  told  her  President  Reagan  woukJ 
lose  the  1 984  election. 

The  second  is  Richard  Brenneke  who 
claimed  to  have  witnessed  meetings  in  Paris 
between  George  Bush,  William  Casey,  and 
representatives  of  the  Iranian  govemment 
However,  it's  been  proven  that  Brenneke  was 
in  the  United  States  during  the  time  of  the  al- 
leged meetings  thus  making  it  impossible  for 
him  to  be  a  witness. 

The  third  is  Ari  Ben-Menashe  wtxj  has 
made  numerous  unreallstk;  claims  about  his 
relafionship  with  the  Israeli  govemment.  He 
only  came  forward  with  his  October  Surprise 
claim  after  landing  in  jail  on  charges  of  selling 
transport  planes  to  Iran. 

With  a  group  of  witnesses  like  this,  it  is  no 
wonder  Newsweek  said,  after  conducting  a 
lengthy  investigatkin,  "that  the  key  claims  of 
the  purported  witnesses  and  accusers  simply 
do  not  hokJ  up." 

Even  though  the  allegations  are  totally  out- 
rageous, it  does  appear  that  we  will  have  a 
task  force.  So  the  questk>n  then  becomes, 
wfiat  kind  of  task  force  will  be  assembled? 
Here  again,  the  majority  party  of  this  Congress 
has  stacked  the  deck. 

The  scope  of  tfie  task  force's  hearing  is  lim- 
ited only  to  allegations  regrading  the  Reagan- 
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campaign.  However,  allegations  have 

riised  regarding  the  conduct  of  the 

Administration  during  the  1980  election 

Surely  lx)th  sets  of  allegations,  those 

:he  Reagan-Bush  campaign  and  those 

the  Carter  administration,  should  t>e 

equally. 

Ilepublican  sut>stitute  resolution  would 

force  to  investigate  twth  sets  of  al- 

Even  the  General  Accounting  Office 

ndfcated  ttiat  in  order  to  conduct  a  thor- 

n /estigation,  it  is  necessary  to  include 

s  [jministration  officials.  Not  according  to 

DettKxrats,  who  refuse  to  investigate  the 

regarding  the  Carter  administration. 

is  smells  of  partisan  politics  of  the 

h^nous  kind. 

portions  of  the  majority  resolution  set 

precedents  for  conducting  House 

For  instance,  the  majority  proposal 

a  single  Member  or  staff  memtjer 

depositions  or  affidavits.  House  rules 

that  at  least  two  Memtjers  or  des- 

staff  shouW  be  present  to  conduct 

The  Republican  substitute  is  con- 

\  (ith  House  rules. 

there  is  the  question  of  cost.  The 
Budget  Office  estimates  that 
ttiat  will  be  incurred  by  ttie  task  force 
between  $1.2  and  S2.5  million.  We 
a^her  precedent  for  wasting  the  tax- 
money  on  a  similar  endeavor.  More 
millKtn  has  been  spent  as  a  result  of 
down  the  alleged  culprits  of  the  Iran- 
affair.  The  taxpayers  should  not  have 
with  more  spending  nonsense. 
Speaker,  the  nnajority  resolution  before 
is  an  affront  to  the  traditions  and  val- 
his  institution.  Any  semblance  of  fair- 
t>ipartisan  cooperation  tias  been  cast 
a  desperate  attempt  to  gain  an  elec- 
advantage. 

,  to  ttie  Democrats,  the  ends  real- 

the  means.  Doubts  will  be  raised, 

su^icions  will  be  cast  by  this  Octot)er 

task  force.  However,  the  task  force 

urx*ver  no  wrongdoing,  and  a  lot  of  politi- 

bloc  d  will  be  unnecessarily  spilled  to  reach 

coi  elusion.  Reputations  will  tjecome  sus- 

4/en   in   the   face   of   unsubstantiated 

that  will  be  reported  In  the  media  in 

nrx)|iths  to  come.  Merely  by  elevating  un- 

rumors  to  official  status,  as  this 

will  do,  damage  will  be  done.  Unfor- 

that  is  precisely  what  the  majority 

this  institution  has  in  mirxj. 

SPEAKER    pro    tempore    (Mr. 

All  time  has  expired. 

to   House   Resolution   303, 

previous  question  is  ordered  on  the 

ion  and  amendments  thereto. 

question  is  on  the  amendment  in 

nt  ture  of  a  substitute  offered  by 

( entleman     from     Illinois     [Mr. 


The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice,  and   there  were — yeas  158,   nays 
249,  not  voting  27,  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  12] 
YEAS— 158 
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The    question   was    taken;    and    the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
no  Bs  appeared  to  have  it. 

MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 

vote    on    the    ground    that    a 

is  not  present  and  make  the 

of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 


SPEAKER    pro    tempore, 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 


Evi- 


Alliknl 

Allen 

Archer 

Armey 

Baker 

Ballenger 

Barrett 

Barton 

Bateman 

Bentley 

Bereuter 

Blllrakis 

BUley 

Boehlert 

Boehner 

Broomfield 

Banning 

Burton 

Callahan 

Camp 

Campbell  (CA) 

Chandler 

dinger 

Coble 

Coleman  (MO) 

Combest 

Coughlln 

Cox  (CA) 

Crane 

Cunningham 

Davis 

DeLay 

Dickinson 

Doollttle 

Doman  (CA) 

Dreier 

Duncan 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

Ewing 

Fawell 

Fields 

Fish 

Franks  (CT) 

Gallegly 

Gallo 

Gekax 

Gilchrest 

Oillmor 

Oilman 

Gingrich 

Goodllng 

Goss 


Abercrombie 

Ackerman 

Alexander 

Anderson 

Andrews  (ME) 

Andrews  (NJ) 

Andrews  (TX) 

Annunzio 

Anthony 

Applegate 

Aspln 

Atkins 

AuCoin 

Bacchus 

Barnard 

Beilenson 

Bennett 

Berman 

Bevill 

Bilbray 

Blackwell 

Bonior 

Borski 

Boucher 

Boxer 

Brewster 

Brooks 

Browder 

Brown 

Bruce 

Bryant 


Gradison 

Grandy 

Green 

Gunderson 

Hammenchmidt 

Hancock 

Hansen 

Hastert 

Hefley 

Heni>' 

Herger 

Hobeon 

HoUoway 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Houghton 

Hunter 

Hyde 

Inhofe 

James 

Johnson  (CT) 

Kaslch 

Kluc 

Kolbe 

Kyi 

Lagoroarsino 

Leach 

Lent 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Livingston 

Lowery  (CA) 

Machtley 

Marlenee 

Martin 

McCandless 

McCollum 

McCrery 

McEwen 

McGrath 

McMillan  (NO 

Meyers 

Michel 

Miller  (OH) 

Miller  (WA) 

Molinarl 

Moorhead 

MorellA 

Myers 

Nlcbola 

Noasle 

Oxley 

Packard 

NAYS— 249 

Bustamante 
Byron 

Campbell  (CO) 
Cardin 
Carper 
Can- 
Chapman 
Clement 
Collins  (ID 
Collins  (MI) 
Condit 
Conyers 
Cooper 
Costello 
Cox  (ID 
Coyne 
Darden 
de  la  Garza 
DeLauro 
Dellums 
Derrick 
Dicks 
Dingell 
Dixon 
Donnelly 
Dooley 
Dorgan  (ND) 
Downey 
Durbin 
Dwyer 
Early 


Paxon 

Petri 

Porter 

Pursell 

Quillen 

Rjunstad 

Raveiiel 

Regula 

Rhodes 

Ridge 

Rlggs 

Rinaldo 

Ritter 

Roberts 

Rogers 

Rohrabacher 

Ros-Lehtlnen 

Roth 

Roukema 

Saxton 

Schaefer 

Schlfr 

Schulze 

Sensenbrenner 

Shaw 

Shays 

Shuster 

Skeen 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (OR) 

Smith  (TX) 

Snowe 

Solomon 

Spence 

Steams 

Stump 

Sundquist 

Taylor  (NO 

Thomas  (WY) 

Upton 

Vander  Jagt 

Vucanovich 

Walker 

Walsh 

Weber 

Weldon 

Woir 

Wylie 

Young  (AK) 

Young  (FL) 

Zelitr 

Zlmmer 


Edwards  (TX) 

Engel 

English 

Erdrelch 

Espy 

Evans 

Fascell 

Fazio 

Feighan 

Foglietta 

Ford  (TN) 

Frank  (MA) 

Frost 

Gejdenson 

(Gephardt 

Geren 

Gibbons 

Glickman 

Gonzalez 

Gordon 

Guarinl 

Hall  (OH) 

HalKTX) 

Hamilton 

Harris 

Hatcher 

Hayes  (ID 

Hayes  (LA) 

Hefioer 

Hertel 

Hoagland 


Hochbrueckner 

Horn 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Jacobs 

Jerrerson 

Jenkins 

Johnson  (SD) 

Johnston 

Jones  (GA) 

Jones  (NO 

Jontz 

Kanjorski 

Kaptur 

Kennedy 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

Kleczka 

Kopetski 

Kostmayer 

LaFalce 

Lancaster 

LaRocco 

Laughlin 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (FL) 

Levin  (MI) 

Lewis  (GA) 

Liplnski 

Lloyd 

Long 

Lowey  (NY) 

Man  ton 

Markey 

Martinez 

Matsui 

Mavroules 

Mazzoli 

McCloskey 

McCurdy 

McDermott 

McHugh 

McMlllen  (MD) 

McNulty 

Mfume 

Miller  (CA) 

Mineta 

Mink 

Moakley 

Mollohan 


Clay 

Coleman  (TX) 

Cramer 

Dannemeyer 

DeFazio 

Dymally 

Eckart 

Edwards  (CA) 

Flake 


Montgomery 

Moody 

Moran 

Murphy 

Martha 

Nagle 

Natcher 

Neal  (MA) 

Neal  (NO 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Olin 

Olver 

Ortiz 

Orton 

Owens  (NY) 

Owens  <UT) 

Pallone 

Panetta 

Parker 

Pastor 

Patterson 

Payne (NJ) 

Payne  (VA) 


Pelosi 

Penny 

Perkins 

Peterson  (FL) 

Peterson  (MN) 

Pickett 

Pickle 

Poshard 

Price 

Raball 

Rangel 

Ray 

Reed 

Richardson 

Roe 

Roemer 

Rose 

Rostenkowski 

Rowland 

Roybal 

Russo 

Saba 

Sanders 

Sangmeister 

Sarpalius 


Savage 

Sawyer 

Scheuer 

Schroeder 

Schumer 

Serrano 

Sharp 

Sikorskt 

SisUky 

Skaggs 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Slaughter 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Solan 

Sfntt 

SUcgart 

SUlUngi 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

Studds 

Swett 

Swia 

Synar 

Tallon 

Tanner 

Tauzin 

Taylor  (MS) 

Thornton 

Torres 

Torricelll 

Towns 

Trmflcant 

Trailer 

Unsoeld 

Valentine 

Vento 

Visclosky 

Volkmer 

Washington 

Waters 

Waxman 

Weiss 

Wheat 

Williams 

Wilson 

Wise 

Wolpe 

Wyden 

Yates 

Yatron 


NOT  VOTING— 27 

Ford  (MI) 

Gaydos 

Hutto 

Ireland 

Johnson  (TX) 

Kolter 

Lantos 

Levlne  (CA) 

Ltghtfoot 

D  2147 


Luken 

McDade 

Morrison 

Mrazek 

Santonun 

Stark 

Thomas  (CA) 

Thomas  (GA) 

Whitten 


The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Johnson  of  Texas  for,  with  Mr.  Eckart 
ag-ainst. 

Mr.  Thomas  of  California  for,  with  Mr. 
DeFazio  against. 

Mr.  LIPINSKI  changed  his  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

Messrs.  BATEMAN,  GREEN  of  New 
York,  and  HOPKINS  changed  their 
vote  from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

So  the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Obey).  The  question  is  on  the  resolu- 
tion, as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 
I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 


The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice,  and  there  were— yeas  217,   nays 
192,  not  voting  25.  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  13] 
YEAS— 217 


Abercrombie 

Guarinl 

Pallone 

Ackerman 

HaU(OH) 

PanetU 

Alexander 

Hamilton 

Pastor 

Anderson 

Hatcher 

Payne (NJ) 

Andrews  (ME) 

Hayes  (ID 

Payne  (VA) 

Andrews  (NJ) 

Hefner 

Pease 

Andrews  (TX) 

Hertel 

Pelosi 

Annunzio 

Hoagland 

Peterson  (FL) 

Applegate 

Hochbrueckner 

Peterson  (MN) 

Aspln 

Horn 

Pickett 

Atkins 

Hoyar 

Pickle 

AuColn 

Hubbard 

Poshard 

Bacchus 

Hughes 

Price 

Barnard 

Jacobs 

Rangel 

Beilenson 

Jefferson 

Reed 

Bennett 

Jenkins 

Richardson 

Berman 

Johnson  (SD) 

Roe 

Bevill 

Johnston 

Roemer 

Bilbray 

Jones  (OA) 

Rose 

Blackwell 

Jones  (NO 

Rostenkowski 

Bonior 

Jontz 

Rowland 

Borski 

Kanjorski 

Roybal 

Boucher 

Kaptur 

Russo 

Boxer 

Kennedy 

Sabo 

Brewster 

Kennelly 

Sanders 

Browder 

Kildee 

Sarpalius 

Brown 

Kleczka 

Savage 

Bruce 

Kopetski 

Sawyer 

Bryant 

Kostmayer 

Scheuer 

Bustamante 

LaFalce 

Schroeder 

Cardin 

Lancaster 

Schumer 

Carr 

LaRocco 

Serrano 

Chapman 

Laughlin 

Sharp 

Clement 

Lehman  (FL) 

Slkorski 

Collins  (ID 

Levin  (MI) 

Sisisky 

Collins  (Bfl) 

Lewis  (OA) 

Skaggs 

Conyers 

Long 

SlatUry 

Cooper 

Lowey  (NY) 

Slaughter 

Cox  (ID 

Man  ton 

Smith  (FL) 

Coyne 

Markey 

Smith  (lA) 

Darden 

Martinez 

Solarz 

de  la  Garza 

Matsui 

Spratt 

DeLauro 

Mavroules 

Staggers 

Dellums 

Mazzoli 

Stallings 

Derrick 

McCloskey 

Stokes 

Dicks 

McCurdy 

Studds 

Dingell 

McDermott 

Swett 

Dixon 

McHugh 

Swift 

Donnelly 

McMlllen  (MD) 

Synar 

Dooley 

Mfome 

Tallon 

Dorgan  (ND) 

Miller  (CA) 

Tanner 

Downey 

Mineta 

Thornton 

Durbin 

Mink 

Torres 

Dwyer 

Moakley 

Torricelll 

Early 

Mollohan 

Towns 

Edwards  (TX) 

Moody 

Traficant 

Engel 

Moran 

Traxler 

Espy 

Murphy 

Unsoeld 

Evans 

Murtha 

Vento 

Fascell 

Nagle 

visclosky 

Fazio 

Natcher 

Washington 

Feighan 

Neal  (MA) 

Waters 

Foglietta 

Neal  (NO 

Waxman 

Ford  (MI) 

Nowak 

Weiss 

Ford(TN) 

Oakar 

Wheat 

Frank  (MA) 

Oberstar 

Williams 

Frost 

Obey 

Wise 

Gejdenson 

Olln 

Wolpe 

Gephardt 

Olver 

Wyden 

Gibbons 

Ortiz 

Yates 

Glickman 

Orton 

Yatron 

Gonzalez 

Owens  (NY) 

Gordon 

Owens  (UT) 
NAYS-192 

Allard 

Blllrakis 

Campbell  (CO) 

AUen 

BUley 

Carper 

Anthony 

Boehlert 

Chandler 

Archer 

Boehner 

Clinger 

Armey 

Brooks 

Coble 

Baker 

Broomfield 

Coleman  (MO) 

Ballenger 

Bunnlng 

Combest 

Barrett 

Burton 

Condit 

Barton 

Byron 

Costello 

Bateman 

Callahan 

Coughlln 

Bentley 

Camp 

Cox  (CA) 

Ber«uter 

Campbell  (CA) 

Cramer 

Crane 

Johnson  (CT) 

Rhodes 

Cunningham 

Kaslch 

Ridge 

Davis 

King 

Rlggs 

DeLay 

Kolbe 

Rinaldo 

Dickinson 

Kyi 

Ritter 

Doollttle 

Lagomarsino 

Roberts 

Doman  (CA) 

Leach 

Rogers 

Dreier 

Lehman  (CA) 

Rohrabacher 

Duncan 

Lent 

Ros-Lehtlnen 

Edwards  (OK) 

Lewis  (CA) 

Roth 

Emerson 

Lewis  (FL) 

Roukema 

EnglUh 

Lipinskl 

Sangmeister 

Erdrelch 

Livingston 

Saxton 

Ewing 

Lloyd 

Schaefer 

Fawell 

Lowery  (CA) 

Schiff 

Fields 

Machtley 

Schulze 

Fish 

Marlenee 

Sensenbrenner 

Franks  (CT) 

Martin 

Shaw 

OaUecly 

MoCandless 

Shays 

Oallo 

McCollum 

Shuster 

0«kas 

McCrery 

Skeen 

Oeren 

McEwen 

Skelton 

Gilchrest 

McGrath 

Smith  (NJ) 

Glllmor 

McMillan  (NO 

Smith  (OR) 

Oilman 

McNulty 

Smith  (TX) 

Gingrich 

Meyers 

Snowe 

Goodllng 

Michel 

Solomon 

Goss 

Miller  (OH) 

Spence 

Gradison 

Miller  (WA) 

Steams 

Grandy 

Molinarl 

Stenholm 

Green 

Montgomery 

Stump 

Gunderson 

Moorhead 

Sundquist 

HalKTX) 

MorelU 

Tauzin 

Hammerschmidt 

Myers 

Taylor  (MS) 

Hancock 

Nichols 

Taylor  (NC) 

Hansen 

Nussle 

Thomas  (WY) 

Harris 

Oxley 

Upton 

Hastert 

Packard 

Valentine 

Hayes  (LA) 

Parker 

Vander  Jagt 

Heney 

Patterson 

Volkmer 

Henry 

Paxon 

Vucanovich 

Herger 

Penny 

Walker 

Hobson 

Perkins 

Walsh 

HoUoway 

Petri 

Weber 

Hopkins 

Porter 

Weldon 

Horton 

Pursell 

Wilson 

Houghton 

Quillen 

Wolf 

Huckaby 

Rahall 

Wylie 

Hunter 

Ramstad 

Young  (AK) 

Hyde 

Ravenel 

Young  (FL) 

Inhofe 

Hay 

Zeliff 

James 

Regula 

Zimmer 

NOT  VOTING-25 

Clay 

Hutto 

Morrison 

Coleman  (TX) 

Ireland 

Mrazek 

Dannemeyer 

Johnson  (TX) 

Santorum 

DeFazio 

KolUr 

Stark 

Dymally 

Lantos 

Thomas  (CA) 

Eckart 

Levlne  (CA) 

Thomas  (GA) 

Edwards  (CA) 

Llghtfoot 

Whitten 

Flake 

Luken 

Gaydos 

McDade 

D  2204 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Eckart  for,  with  Mr.  Johnson  of  Texas 
against. 

Mr.  DeFazio  for,  with  Mr.  Thomas  of  Cali- 
fornia against. 

So  the  resolution,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  MORRISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  had  I  been 
present,  I  woukJ  have  voted  for  ttie  Michel 
sut)stitute  amending  House  Resolution  258. 
With  the  failure  of  ttie  substitute  my  vote 
woukJ  have  t>een  cast  against  House  Resolu- 
tion 258  estat>lishing  a  task  force  to  inves- 
tigate allegations  that  officials  of  the  Reagan- 
Bush  campaign  of  1980  negotiated  to  delay 


the  release  of  American  hostages  held  by  Ira- 
nian militants. 

So  far,  concrete  evidence  confirming  ttiese 
allegations  has  not  been  produced.  I  regret 
that  ttie  issue  will  be  wrung  for  as  much  politi- 
cal mileage  as  possible.  President  Bush  main- 
tains no  involvement  or  knowledge  on  his  part 
I  accept  the  PreskJent's  word,  unfortunately, 
others  do  not. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 
Mr.  LUKEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  came  to  ttie 
floor  to  cast  my  vote  on  the  passage  of  House 
Resolution  303,  ttie  mle  for  House  Resolutk>n 
258.  the  October  Surprise  task  force.  I  in- 
serted my  card  and  voted  yea. 

For  some  reason  my  vote  is  not  recorded  in 
the  official  Record.  I  intended  to  vote  "yea. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  un- 
avokjably  absent  for  rollcall  votes  1 1  through 
13.  Had  I  t>een  present  during  these  votes,  I 
wouW  have  voted  "nay"  on  rolteall  vote  11, 
"yea"  on  rolteall  vote  12,  and  "nay"  on  rolteall 
vote  13. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  MEMBERS  TO 
TASK  FORCE  OF  MEMBERS  OF 
COMMITTEE  ON  FOREIGN  AF- 
FAIRS TO  INVESTIGATE  CERTAIN 
ALLEGATIONS  CONCERNING 

HOLDING      OF      AMERICANS      AS 
HOSTAGES  BY  IRAN  IN  1980 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Obey).  Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
House  Resolution  258,  the  Chair  on  be- 
half of  the  Speaker  appoints  the  fol- 
lowing Members  to  the  task  force  of 
members  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee to  investigate  certain  allega- 
tions concerning  the  holding  of  Ameri- 
cans as  hostages  by  Iran  in  1980: 

Mr.  Hamilton  of  Indiana,  chairman; 

Mr.  SOLARZ  of  New  York; 

Mr.  Gejdenson  of  Connecticut; 

Mr.  Torricelli  of  New  Jersey; 

Mr.  DYMALLY  of  California; 

Mr.  Berman  of  California; 

Mr.  FEIGHAN  of  Ohio; 

Mr.  WEISS  of  New  York; 

Mr.  HYDE  of  Illinois; 

Mr.  Leach  of  Iowa; 

Mr.  Goss  of  Florida; 

Mr.  Bereuter  of  Nebraska;  and 

Ms.  SNOWE  of  Maine. 


Mr. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 
DERRICK.   Mr.   Speaker.   I  ask 


unanimous  consent  that  all  Memliers 
have  5  legislative  days  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  on  House  Resolu- 
tion 258  and  House  Resolution  303,  the 
two  resolutions  just  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 
(Mr.  MICHEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 
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MICHEL.   Mr.   Speaker,   I   take 
for  the  purpose  of  inquiring 
distinguished   majority   leader 
perceives  the  balance  of  the 
l^grislatively  and  the  normal  Lin- 
break. 
JEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
will  yield,  obviously  there 
be  further  votes  today.  There 
be  votes  tomorrow.  There  will 
Bi  session  tomorrow, 
plan  to  have  a  pro  forma  ses- 
Friday,  February  7,  again  on 
,  February  11,  and  on  Friday, 

14. 
the  House  will  meet  at  12  noon 
.  February  18.  There  will  be 
suspension  bills.  Votes  will  not 
on  that  day  but  rolled  until 
February    19,    when    the 
will  meet  at  2  p.m. 
IVALKER.    Mr.    Speaker,    if  the 
will  yield,  I  understand  that 
not  going  to  do  an  adjournment 
as  such  in  order  to  accom- 
the  Lincoln  day  recess,  but  in- 
decided  to  do  a  kind  of  a  pro 
recess.   Since  we  are  operating 
least  a  Fresidentially  declared 
for   our   economic    program, 
receive  some  assurances  that 
that  the  House  is  not  going 
Washington  is  not  going  to  be 
expense  of  meeting  that  dead- 
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( tEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
will  continue  to  yield,  let 
him  and  the  distinguished 
leader  that  the  Committee  on 
and    the    Committee    on 
Means  and  the  Committee  on 
Services  will  all  be  in  session 
and  the  Committee  on  Ways 
intends  to  begin  a  markup 
tax  legislation  next  week.  And 
he  members  on  those  commit- 
expected  to  be  here  and  to  be 
all  through  this  period, 
usly,  the  gentleman  knows  that 
lot  need  to  have  floor  action  on 
(|ays,  and  I  would  seek  some  as- 
from  the  minority  that  there 
be  votes  called  so  that  Mem- 
know  whether  or  not  to  be 
the  committees  will  be  work- 
we  will  be  trying  to  get  the 
prepared  so  that  when  we 
,  legrislation  will  be  ready. 
VALKER.   Mr.   Speaker,   if  the 
would  yield  further,  I  still 
hear  an  indication,  beyond  the 
we  are  going  to  be  working.  Is 
assumption  in  all  of  this  that 
House   and   the   Senate   are 
o  meet  the  March  20  deadline 
legislation  will  be  sent  to  the 
in  time  to  meet  that  particu- 
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thit 
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Presid(  nt 
lar  dat  j? 

Mr.  ( GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentlei  lan  will  again  yield,  it  is  our  in- 
tent, i  nd  we  have  expressed  it  on  a 
numbe  ■  of  occasions,  to  do  everything 
in  our  power  to  get  this  bill  on  the 
Presid(  nt's  desk  as  quickly  as  is  hu- 
manly possible. 


As  the  gentleman  knows,  it  is  impos- 
sible for  me  or  any  other  Member  of 
this  body  to  assure  anyone  in  this  body 
what  the  other  body  will  ultimately  do 
and  on  what  time  schedule  it  will  do  it. 

The  only  thing  we  can  talk  about 
with  any  assurance  is  what  we  intend 
to  do  in  this  body.  And  it  is  the  inten- 
tion of  the  leadership  to  move  that  leg- 
islation as  quickly  as  is  humanly  pos- 
sible. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  would  yield  further,  it  is 
also  clear,  however,  that  it  is  not  like- 
ly to  have  completed  the  entire  course 
of  both  this  House  and  the  Senate  if 
this  House  does  not  complete  its  work 
until  March  20. 

I  guess  the  assurance  that  I  am  seek- 
ing is  that  we  will  be  done  well  in  ad- 
vance of  the  March  20  date  so  that  if 
the  other  body  in  fact  is  the  laggard  on 
it,  that  that  will  be  very  obvious.  But 
I  would  not  want  a  recess  that  we  are 
taking  in  February  to  be  viewed  later 
on  as  keeping  us  from  having  passed  an 
economic  package  by  say  the  first  part 
of  March  and  thereby  giving  the  other 
body  such  time  to  act. 

D  2210 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  again,  we  obviously  would 
want  to  be  here  if  that  was  important 
to  get  the  committees  to  do  their 
work.  We  believe  the  committees  will 
act  properly,  will  meet  through  next 
week.  It  is  my  understanding  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  intends  to  stay 
at  it  until  they  get  done  and,  therefore, 
we  think  going  forward  with  these  pro 
forma  sessions  is  the  proper  way  to 
proceed.  And  we  want  to  get  the  bill 
out  of  the  House  before  March  1. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  responding.  I  might  very  well  com- 
ment further  that  in  our  consultations 
with  the  majority  that  has  been  our 
understanding,  that  those  committees, 
very  important  to  the  process  here, 
would  be  meeting  very  regularly,  and  it 
would  be  rather  foolhardy  for  us  to 
simply  be  spinning  our  wheels  if  there 
were  those  Members  who  had  made 
plans  ahead  of  time,  so  long  as  the  nor- 
mal processes  are  being  followed  here 
by  way  of  conunittee  structure.  In  the 
distinguished  gentleman's  response  to 
the  questions  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  I  think  that  certainly 
gives  us  an  assurance  that  we  are  going 
to  have  something  on  the  floor  of  this 
House  in  due  time  to  meet  our  kind  of 
deadline  here,  and  at  least  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  is  proceeding  on 
that  assumption. 

I  would  also  say  further  to  the  gen- 
tleman I  would  expect  to  give  our 
Members  assurance  that  while  we  are 
having  pro  forma  sessions  there  is  a 
clear  understanding  that  there  will  be 
no  rollcall  so  that  Members  do  not 
have  to  have  any  kind  of  concern  that 


some  unforeseen  thing  might  come  up 
that  would  require  a  rollcall.  Surely 
the  leadership  on  both  sides  would 
alert  Members  if  there  were  any  change 
in  that  normal  practice,  if  I  am  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.   GEPHARDT.   I  thank   the  gen- 
tleman. 
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ADJOURNMENT  TO  FRIDAY,  FEB- 
RUARY 7,  1992  AND  ADJOURN- 
MENT FROM  FRIDAY,  FEBRUARY 
7,  1992  TO  TUESDAY,  FEBRUARY 
11,  1992;  ADJOURNMENT  OF  THE 
HOUSE  FROM  TUESDAY,  FEB- 
RUARY 11,  1992  TO  FRIDAY,  FEB- 
RUARY 14,  1992  AND  ADJOURN- 
MENT OF  THE  HOUSE  FROM  FRI- 
DAY, FEBRUARY  14,  1992  TO 
TUESDAY,  FEBRUARY  18,  1992 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
House  adjourns  today,  it  adjourn  to 
meet  on  Friday,  February  7;  that  when 
the  House  adjourns  on  Friday,  Feb- 
ruary 7,  it  adjourn  to  meet  on  Tuesday, 
February  11;  that  when  the  House  ad- 
journs on  Tuesday,  February  11,  it  ad- 
journ to  meet  on  Friday,  February  14; 
and  that  when  the  House  adjourns  on 
Friday,  February  14,  it  adjourn  to  meet 
on  Tuesday,  February  18. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Orton).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  fl*om  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


GIRL  SCOUTS  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  OF  AMERICA  80TH 
ANNIVERSARY  DAY 

Mr.  SAWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Conunit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  be 
discharged  from  further  consideration 
of  the  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  343)  to 
desigrnate  March  12,  1992,  as  "Girl 
Scouts  of  the  United  States  of  America 
80th  Anniversary  Day,"  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio? 

Mr.  RIDGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  do  so  to  acknowl- 
edge the  work  of  the  gentlewoman 
from  New  York  [Ms.  SLAUGHTER],  who 
is  the  chief  sponsor  of  this  resolution. 


GIRL  SCOUTS  OF  THE  USA  80TH 
ANNIVERSARY  DAY 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  rise  today  to  support  House 
Joint  Resolution  343,  designating 
March  12,  1992  as  "Girl  Scouts  of  the 
United  States  of  America  80th  Anniver- 
sary Day,"  and  I  commend  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York  [Ms.  Slaugh- 
ter] and  the  gentlewoman  from  Maine 
[Ms.  Snowe]  for  their  efforts  on  behalf 
of  the  Girl  Scouts. 


On  March  12,  1992,  the  Girl  Scouts 
will  be  celebrating  their  80th  anniver- 
sary. Serving  3.2  million,  the  U.S.  Girl 
Scout  movement  is  the  largest  organi- 
zation for  girls  and  women  in  the 
world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  resolution  ex- 
presses recognition  of  the  significant 
community  service  Girl  Scouts  have 
provided  as  a  voluntary,  nonprofit  or- 
ganization over  the  years.  Girl  Scout- 
ing has  left  a  significant  mark  on  a 
vast  number  of  girls  who  have  grown 
into  distinguished  women. 

Founded  in  1912  in  Savannah,  GA, 
and  chartered  by  Congress  in  1950,  Girl 
Scouts  of  the  United  States  of  America 
has  aspired  to  meet  the  special  needs 
and  interests  of  girls.  The  admirable 
organization  has  accomplished  its  goal 
of  helping  young  women  develop  lead- 
ership ability,  self-esteem,  and  moral 
values. 

The  rich  diversity  of  the  Girl  Scouts 
movement  has  played  a  dramatic  role 
in  the  improvement  of  our  society. 
Membership  is  growing  in  all  racial  and 
ethnic  groups,  including  African-Amer- 
ican, Hispanic,  Asian,  Pacific  Islander, 
and  Native  Americans. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  invite  my  colleagues 
to  join  in  celebrating  the  80th  anniver- 
sary of  the  Girl  Scouts  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 

Ms.  SNOWE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  woutd  like  to 
thank  Representative  Slaughter  for  her  effort 
in  t>ringlng  to  the  floor  House  Joint  Resolution 
343  to  designate  March  12,  1992,  as  "Girl 
Scouts  of  the  United  States  America  80th  An- 
niversary Day,"  commemorating  the  80  years 
of  sendee  of  our  Nation  of  the  largest  organi- 
zation for  girls  and  young  women.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  as  a  primary  cosponsor  of  this 
resolution. 

It  is  important  that  we  give  special  recogni- 
tion and  commendation  to  an  organization  that 
proudly  strives  to  promote  self-awareness,  de- 
velopment of  values,  leadership  skills  and 
service  to  society  for  3.2  million  girts  and 
women. 

The  guiding  principles  of  the  Girl  Scouts 
were  brought  to  the  United  States  in  1912  by 
Juliette  Gordon  Low  of  Savannah,  GA.  While 
living  in  Scotland  in  1911  Ms.  Low  was  in- 
spired by  the  ideas  and  programs  of  Lord 
BadervPowell,  founder  of  the  Boy  Scout  and 
Girl  Guide  Movements.  Ms.  Low  became  in- 
volved in  the  movement  and  upon  her  return 
to  the  United  States  in  1912  she  organized  the 
first  American  Girl  Guides  with  18  members  in 
Savannah,  GA.  Thus,  March  12,  1912,  is  cele- 
brated as  the  Girl  Scout  birthday.  In  1950 
urxier  the  initiative  of  Bess  Truman  and  other 
prominent  American  women  the  Girl  Scouts 
were  chartered  by  a  special  act  of  (Congress 
and  became  incorporated  as  the  Girl  Scouts  of 
the  United  States  of  America  as  the  first  youth 
organization  for  girls  and  young  women. 

Since  it  t>egan  more  than  40  million  people 
have  been  Girl  Scouts  at  some  point  in  their 
lives.  There  is  no  doubt  Girl  Scouting  leaves 
a  lasting  mark  on  the  scores  of  girls  who  have 
achieved  distinction,  serving  their  communities 
in  every  capacity.  We  must  also  commervj  the 
community  leaders  who  volunteer  their  valu- 


at>le  time  to  serve  as  leaders,  national  and 
council  board  members,  advisers,  arxJ  commit- 
tee members.  Without  their  support  and  dedi- 
cation to  the  kJeals  of  excellence  Girl  Scouting 
woukJ  not  flourish  as  it  does  today.  At  this 
time  Girl  Scouting  has  become  a  vital  part  of 
our  society,  its  impact  on  society  positive  arvj 
beneficial  to  all. 

Mr.  Speaker,  how  can  one  not  feel  pride  in 
the  accomplishments  of  the  Girl  Scout  organi- 
zation? Girl  Scouting  has  evolved  from  an  ini- 
tial gathering  of  18  young  pioneers  into  a  corv 
temporary  and  forward-looking  organization 
that  not  only  cuts  across  diverse  ethnic,  reli- 
gious, and  economic  backgrounds  but  also 
aids  in  their  integration.  Girl  Scouting  provides 
opportunities  for  girls  and  women  from  all  seg- 
ments and  strata  of  society  to  develop  their 
potential,  make  friends,  and  to  become  a  vital 
part  of  their  community.  Among  the  alumnae 
are  actress  Helen  Hayes,  Senator  Barbara 
MiKULSKi,  executive  director  of  the  Red  Cross 
Elizat>eth  Dole,  Erma  Bombeck,  and  Dr.  Joyce 
Brothers. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  I  will  have  the  Con- 
gress support  for  the  Girt  Scout  movement  not 
only  on  March  12,  1992,  but  also  in  the  years 
to  come.  It  is  clear  that  in  80  years  Giri  Scout- 
ing has  made  invaluatile  contributions  of  lead- 
ership, caring,  and  proficierx:y  to  individuals, 
communities,  and  our  Nation. 

Ms.  SLAUGHTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
want  to  thank  my  colleagues  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  for  supporting  this  resolution 
designating  March  12.  1992.  as  Giri  Scouts  of 
the  United  States  of  America  80th  Anniversary 
Day.  This  resolution  recognizes  the  contenv 
porary  program  and  significant  community 
servk^e  Giri  Scouts  of  the  United  States  has 
provided  as  a  voluntary,  nonprofit  organization 
over  the  years. 

The  Giri  Scouts  of  U.S.A.  was  founded  in 
1912,  in  Savannah,  GA.  and  became  the  first 
youth  organization  for  giris  and  young  women 
to  be  granted  a  Federal  charter  in  1950.  The 
organization  focuses  on  meeting  the  special 
needs  and  interests  of  giris,  and  currently 
serves  3.2  million  giris  and  women. 

As  a  former  Giri  Scout,  I  understand  the  in- 
delible mari<  it  leaves  on  its  members.  The  or- 
ganization creates  a  supportive  and  edu- 
cational environment  that  enables  young  girls 
to  achieve  their  personal  goals  and  t>ecome 
women  of  distinction.  A  study  by  Louis  Harris 
and  Associates  of  300  women  from  Who's 
Who  of  American  Women  who  were  Giri 
Scouts  found  that  almost  there-quarters  of 
these  women  made  a  firm  connection  t)etween 
their  experierx;e  in  Giri  Scouting  and  their  later 
success.  The  all-giri  setting  helps  giris  develop 
leadership  skills,  self-esteem,  and  ethical  val- 
ues. 

The  Giri  Scout  movement  is  rich  in  diversity. 
Memtiership  is  increasing  in  all  racial  and  eth- 
nic groups,  including  African-American,  His- 
panic, Asian,  Pacific  Islander,  and  Native 
American.  The  Giri  Scouts'  diversity  impacts 
on  the  whole  society  by  exemplifying  a  com- 
munity in  which  all  members  are  equal  and 
treated  with  respect. 

From  the  Giri  Scouts  of  the  U.S.A.  en>erge 
competent,  resourceful  women  who  participate 
successfully  in  our  complex  society.  I  conv 
mend  the  Giri  Scouts  of  the  U.S.A.  for  its  sen/- 
ice  to  our  Nation,  and  for  its  commitment  to 
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the  t)etterment  of  all  citizens.  I  celebrate  the 
80th  anniversary  of  the  Giri  Scouts  of  ttie  Unit- 
ed States  of  An>erica  and  took  forward  to  the 
future  of  ttie  Giri  Scouts  being  as  impressive 
as  its  past. 

Mr.  RIDGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  joint  resolution, 
as  follows: 

H.J.  Res.  343 

Whereas  March  12. 1992,  is  the  80th  anniver- 
sary of  the  establishment  of  the  Girl  Scouts 
of  the  United  States  of  America; 

Whereas,  on  March  16.  1950.  the  Girl  Scouts 
became  the  1st  youth  organization  for  girls 
and  young  women  to  be  granted  a  Federal 
charter; 

Whereas,  through  annual  reports  required 
by  its  charter  to  be  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress, the  Girl  Scouts  regularly  informs  the 
Congress  of  Its  progress; 

Whereas  the  programs  and  activities  of  the 
Girl  Scouts  instill  in  the  girls  and  young 
women  of  the  Nation  principles  that  are 
moral  and  ethical,  and  habits,  practices,  and 
attitudes  that  are  conducive  to  good  char- 
acter, citizenship,  health,  and  service  to  oth- 
ers; and 

Whereas,  by  fostering  In  girls  and  young 
women  the  qualities  upon  which  the  strength 
of  the  Nation  depends,  the  Girl  Scouts  has 
significantly  contributed  to  the  advance- 
ment of  the  Nation:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled.  That  March  12,  1992.  is 
designated  as  "Girl  Scouts  of  the  United 
States  of  America  80th  Anniversary  Day", 
and  the  F^resident  is  authorized  and  re- 
quested to  issue  a  proclamation  calling  on 
the  people  of  the  United  States  to  observe 
the  day  with  appropriate  ceremonies  and  ac- 
tivities. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  and  read  a  third  time,  was 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a 
motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


NATIONAL  WOMEN  AND  GIRLS  IN 
SPORTS  DAY 

Mr.  SAWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  be 
discharged  from  further  consideration 
of  the  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  395) 
designating  February  6,  1992,  as  "Na- 
tional Women  and  Girls  in  Sports 
Day,"  and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio? 

Mr.  RIDGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  simply  want  to 
acknowledge  the  work  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  Maine,  Ms.  Olympia 
Snowe,  who  is  the  chief  sponsor  of  this 
joint  resolution. 

Mr.  GILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support 
of  House  Joint  Resolution  395,  designating 
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February  6,  1992,  as  "Natk)nal  Women  and 
Girls  in  Sports  Day."  I  commend  the  gentle- 
woman from  Maine  [Ms.  Snowe]  for  introduc- 
ing this  mportant  measure. 
Fema  e  athletes  and  sporting  events  often 
r  )ceive  ttie  attention  and  praise  heaped 
ir  male  counterparts.  This  measure  is 
to  remedy  that.  Generations  of 
inen  have  learned  the  importance  of 
physical  fitness,  endurance,  and 
from  playing  sports.  Alongside 
hbwever,  often  unnoticed,  many  young 
women  were  taking  home  the  same  virtues 
from  Vr  eir  athletic  contests.  These  young 
-lave  grown  up  to  become  the  parents, 
educators,  and  business  and  political 
that  have  made  our  Nation  great. 

1992  Olympics  approach,  numerous 
will  represent  our  Natk}n  to  the  wortd 
ir   and   friendly   competition.    These 
represent  all  the  best  America  has  to 
[he  world:  Dedication,  perseverance  in 
of  adversity,  and  a  commitment  to  be 
best.  As  we  glory  In  their  triumphs,  let 
Drget  the  thousands  of  hours  of  train- 
practice  behind  their  achievements,  as 
he  millions  of  other  women  wfK>  have 
tfie  same  path,  playing  and  practicing 
coi^peting  far  from  the  bright  lights  and 
TV  cameras.  Surely  we  can  do  no 
set  aside  a  single  day  to  show  our 
for  these  remari<able  women. 
Sbeaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote 

3f  House  Joint  Resolution  395. 

9^0WE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to 

In  join  my  colleagues  in  the  passage 

proclaiming  February  6,  1992, 

Women  and  Girls  in  Sports  Day. 

:he  sixth  year  Congress  has  honored 

of  female  athletes. 

1987,  a  great  many  individuals  and 

lave  worked  to  gain  recognition  for  the 

V  fomen  and  girts  in  sports.  It  is  now  re- 

to  see  more  and  more  women  fea- 

the  sports  pages  and  on  television.  In 

Ijrnaround  for  women,  we  now  even 

wf)men  journalists  asking  women  ath- 

ions  and  writing  about  them.  We've 

long  way  since  the  days  when  wom- 

were  never  mentioned  and  there 

ferrate  writers.  For  female  athletes 

fieW  is  now  more  level  than  ever 


qu  }stl( 


sports 
n< 
playng 


participants  either  past  or  present,  ev- 
I  inderstands  that  sports  are  more  than 
and  games.  Through  sports,  children 
tetke  initiative,  to  woh<  well  with  others, 
( oals,  and  to  develop  a  positive  self- 
image—  qualities  crucial  in  a  person's  profes- 
sional a  KJ  family  life, 
isiatioial  Women  and  Girls  in  Sports  Day 
coriceived  as  a  way  to  encourage  women 
to  overconrw  this  hurdle  and  partni- 
sports,  to  continue  to  work  for  equal 
ity  in  athletic  programs  and  to  cele- 
great  progress  made  by  females  in 


th3 


'ear  is  a  partk:ularty  special  year  for 
ithletes  because  It  is  tt>e  20th  anniver- 
itie  IX  of  the  Education  Amendments 
As  many  of  you  know,  title  IX  pro- 
discrimination  in  educational  institu- 
receive  any  Federal  funds.  It  applies 
prbgrams  at  the  institution,  but  has  par- 
visible  effects  In  Vne  area  of  athletics. 


Shortly  after  titie  IX's  passage,  there  were 
great  increases  in  teams  and  numbers  of  fe- 
male athletes.  We  need  to  continue  this 
progress.  However,  there  is  still  much  more  to 
be  done  to  truly  equalize  men's  and  women's 
athletics  in  college  and  high  school. 

The  importance  of  National  Women  arxj 
Girts  in  Sports  Day  is  ttiat  it  reminds  all  of  us 
how  far  we  have  come,  and  pushes  us  to 
strive  toward  our  goal  of  equality.  To  all  of  us 
then  I  say,  "forward." 

Mr.  RIDGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  joint  resolution, 
as  follows: 

H.J.  Res.  395 

Whereas  women's  athletics  is  one  of  the 
most  effective  avenues  available  for  women 
of  the  United  States  to  develop  self-dis- 
cipline, initiative,  confidence,  and  leadership 
skills: 

Whereas  support  and  fitness  activity  con- 
tributes to  emotional  and  physical  well- 
being; 

Whereas  women  need  strong  bodies  as  well 
as  strong  minds; 

Whereas  the  history  of  women  in  sports  is 
rich  and  long,  but  there  has  been  little  na- 
tional recognition  of  the  significance  of 
women's  athletic  achievements: 

Whereas  the  number  of  women  in  leader- 
ship positions  as  coaches,  officials,  and  ad- 
ministrators has  declined  drastically  over 
the  last  14  years; 

Whereas  there  is  a  need  to  restore  women 
to  leadership  positions  in  athletics  to  ensure 
a  fair  representation  of  the  abilities  of 
women  and  to  provide  role  models  for  young 
female  athletes: 

Whereas  the  bonds  built  between  women 
through  athletics  help  to  break  down  the  so- 
cial barriers  of  racism  and  prejudice; 

Whereas  the  communication  and  coopera- 
tion skills  learned  through  athletic  experi- 
ence play  a  key  role  in  the  contributions  of 
an  athlete  at  home,  at  work,  and  to  society: 

Whereas  women's  athletics  has  produced 
such  winners  as  Flo  Hyman,  whose  spirit, 
talent,  and  accomplishments  distinguish  her 
above  others  and  exhibited  the  true  meaning 
of  fairness,  determination,  and  team  play; 

Whereas  parents  feel  that  sports  are  equal- 
ly important  for  boys  and  girls  and  that 
sports  and  fitness  activities  provide  impor- 
tant lienefits  to  girls  who  participate; 

Whereas  early  motor-skill  training  and  en- 
joyable experiences  of  physical  activity 
strongly  influence  long-life  habits  of  phys- 
ical fitness; 

Whereas  the  performances  of  such  female 
athletes  as  Jackie  Joyner-Kersee,  Florence 
Griffith  Joyner,  Bonnie  Blair,  Janet  Evans, 
the  United  States  Women's  Basketball  Team 
and  many  others  in  the  1988  Olympic  Games 
were  a  source  of  inspiration  and  pride  to  the 
United  States; 

Whereas  the  athletic  opportunities  for 
male  students  at  the  collegiate  and  high 
school  level  remain  significantly  greater 
than  those  for  female  students;  and 

Whereas  the  number  of  funded  research 
projects  focusing  on  the  specific  needs  of 
women  athletes  is  limited  and  the  informa- 
tion provided  by  these  projects  is  imperative 
to  the  health  and  performance  of  future 
women  athletes:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 


Thatr— 

(1)  February  6,  1992  Is  designated  as  "Na- 
tional Women  and  Girls  In  Sports  Day";  and 

(2)  the  President  is  authorized  and  re- 
quested to  issue  a  proclamation  calling  on 
local  and  State  jurisdictions,  appropriate 
federal  agencies,  and  the  people  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  to  observe  the  day  with  appro- 
priate ceremonies  and  activities. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  and  read  a  third  time,  was 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a 
motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


IRISH-AMERICAN  HERITAGE 
MONTH 

Mr.  SAWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Sex  vice  be 
discharged  from  further  consideration 
of  the  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  360) 
designating  March  1992  as  "Irish-Amer- 
ican Heritage  Month,"  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio? 

Mr.  RIDGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  clearly  we  have  no 
objection  to  this  joint  resolution,  and  I 
simply  claim  the  reservation  to  ac- 
knowledge the  work  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Manton],  who  is 
the  chief  sponsor  of  this  resolution. 

Mr.  MANTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  in 
support  of  House  Joint  Resolution  350,  a  reso- 
lution I  introduced  to  proclaim  the  month  of 
March  '.992,  as  "Irish-American  Heritage 
Month."  I  am  pleased  that  218  of  my  col- 
leagues have  joined  me  in  sponsoring  this  im- 
portant resolution.  I  woukJ  also  like  to  thank 
Chairman  Sawyer  for  bringing  this  resolution 
to  the  floor. 

House  Joint  Resolution  350  celebrates  the 
heritage  of  over  40  million  Americans  of  Irish 
descent.  Irish-American  Heritage  Montti  is  de- 
signed to  honor  all  Irish-Americans  and  com- 
plement the  hundreds  or  parades  and  activi- 
ties sponsored  around  the  United  States  every 
March  in  honor  of  St.  Patrick's  Day. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Irish-Americans  have  played 
an  important  role  in  U.S.  history.  Irishman 
James  Hoban  designed  the  White  House  and 
assisted  in  the  construction  of  the  U.S.  capitol 
over  200  years  ago.  Irish-born  troops  fought 
nobly  in  Antietam  on  the  fiekJs  known  now  as 
"Btoody  Lane"  130  years  ago.  Irish-Americans 
have  contributed  greatly  to  the  enrichment  of 
alt  aspects  of  life  in  the  United  States. 

The  klea  for  an  IrisfvAmerican  Heritage 
Month  was  first  conceived  by  the  late  John  W. 
O'Beirne,  chairman  of  the  American  Founda- 
tion for  Irish  Heritage.  The  passage  of  this  res- 
olution will  serve  as  a  tribute  to  his  hard  work 
arxj  dedication  to  increase  the  awareness  of 
Irish-American  heritage. 

Again,  I  would  like  to  tfiank  my  friend  Mr. 
Sawyer  for  bringing  House  Joint  Resolution 
350  to  the  floor  today.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  in  supporting  this  important  resolution. 

Mr.  RIDGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  joint  resolution, 
as  follows: 

H.J.  RES.  350 

Whereas  the  President  of  the  United  States 
for  the  first  time  designated  March  1991  as 
"Irish-American  Heritage  Month"; 

Whereas  for  the  first  time  the  Governors  of 
28  States  also  designated  March  1991  as 
"Irish-American  Heritage  Month"; 

Whereas  the  Mayors  of  Boston.  Chicago, 
St.  Louis,  San  Francisco,  Savannah  and 
Washington,  D.C..  designated  March  1991  as 
"Irish-American  Heritage  Month "; 

Whereas  200  years  ago  the  Irish-born  James 
Hoban  designed  the  White  House  and  later 
assisted  in  the  building  of  the  United  States 
Capitol; 

Whereas  130  years  ago  Irish-born  troops 
fought  valiantly  on  the  fields  now  known  as 
"Bloody  Lane"  at  Antietam; 

Whereas  on  March  17,  1991.  St.  Patrick's 
Day,  220  community  parades  honored  the  pa- 
tron saint  of  Ireland: 

Whereas  the  Irish  and  Irish  descendants 
have  contributed  greatly  to  the  enrichment 
of  all  aspects  of  life  in  the  United  States,  in- 
cluding military  and  governmental  service, 
science,  education,  art,  agriculture,  business, 
industry,  and  athletics;  and 

Whereas  more  than  40,000,000  individuals  in 
the  United  States  claim  Irish  ancestry:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled.  That  March  1992  is  des- 
ignated as  "Irish-American  Heritage 
Month",  and  the  President  of  the  United 
States  of  America  is  authorized  and  re- 
quested to  issue  a  proclamation  calling  upon 
the  people  of  the  United  States  to  observe 
the  month  with  appropriate  programs  and 
activities. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  and  read  a  third  time,  was 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a 
motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  SAWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on 
House  Joint  Resolution  395,  House 
Joint  Resolution  343,  and  House  Joint 
Resolution  350,  the  joint  resolutions 
just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ECONOMIC  REPORT  OF  THE  PRESI- 
DENT—MESSAGE FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  (H.  DOC.  102-177) 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  House  the  following  message 
lY-om  the  President  of  the  United 
States;  which  was  read  and,  together 
with  the  accompanying  papers,  without 
objection,  referred  to  the  Joint  Eco- 


nomic Committee;  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

ECONOMIC  REPORT  OF  THE  PRESIDENT 

To  the  Congress  of  the' United  States: 

1991  was  a  challenging  year  for  the 
American  economy.  Output  was  stag- 
nant and  unemployment  rose.  The  re- 
cession, which  began  in  the  third  quar- 
ter of  1990,  following  the  longest  peace- 
time expansion  in  the  Nation's  history, 
continued  into  1991.  The  high  oil  prices 
and  the  uncertainty  occasioned  by 
events  in  the  Persian  Gulf  were  quickly 
resolved  with  the  successful  comple- 
tion of  Operation  Desert  Storm  early 
in  the  year.  Most  analysts  expected  a 
sustained  recovery  to  follow.  Indeed, 
signs  of  a  moderate  expansion  began  to 
appear  in  the  spring.  Industrial  produc- 
tion and  consumer  spending  rose  for 
several  months.  By  the  late  summer, 
however,  the  economy  flattened  out 
and  was  sluggish  through  the  rest  of 
the  year. 

Our  recent  economic  problems  are  a 
reminder  that  even  a  well-functioning 
economy  faces  the  risk  of  temporary 
setbacks  from  external  shocks  or  other 
disturbances.  Market  economies,  such 
as  the  United  States,  are  continually 
restructuring  in  response  to  techno- 
logical changes  and  external  events. 
Occasionally,  structural  imbalances 
develop  that  can  interrupt  economic 
growth.  The  American  economy  experi- 
enced an  unusual  confluence  of  such 
imbalances  in  recent  years,  for  exam- 
ple in  the  financial  and  real  estate  sec- 
tors, and  in  household,  coriporate,  and 
governmental  debt.  At  the  same  time, 
a  major  reallocation  of  resources  from 
defense  to  other  sectors  has  been  under 
way.  Not  least,  the  lagged  effects  of  a 
relatively  tight  monetary  policy  cou- 
pled with  problems  in  the  availability 
of  credit,  especially  for  small  and  me- 
dium-sized businesses,  dampened  eco- 
nomic growth. 

The  U.S.  economy,  however,  remains 
the  largest  and  strongest  in  the  world. 
The  American  people  enjoy  the  highest 
standard  of  living  on  earth.  American 
productivity  is  second  to  none.  With 
less  than  5  percent  of  the  world's  popu- 
lation, American  produces  a  quarter  of 
the  world's  output. 

As  we  move  into  1992,  the  fundamen- 
tal conditions  to  generate  economic 
growth  are  falling  into  place.  Interest 
rates  are  at  their  lowest  levels  in  dec- 
ades and  should  help  boost  investment 
and  consumer  spending.  Inflation  is 
down  and  expected  to  remain  relatively 
low.  Generally  lean  inventories  imply 
that  increases  in  demand  will  be  met 
mainly  from  new  production,  which 
will  generate  gains  in  emplojrment  and 
income.  America's  international  com- 
petitive position  has  improved,  as  evi- 
denced by  record  levels  of  exports. 

Nevertheless,  the  United  States  faces 
serious  economic  challenges:  To  speed, 
strengthen,  and  sustain  economic  re- 
covery; and,  simultaneously,  to  provide 


a  firmer  basis  for  long-term  growth  in 
productivity,  income,  and  employment 
opportunities.  In  both  my  State  of  the 
Union  Address  and  my  fiscal  1993  Budg- 
et, I  presented  a  comprehensive  pro- 
gram to  encourage  short-term  recovery 
and  long-term  growth.  I  have  already 
taken  steps  to  accelerate  job-creating 
Federal  spending,  to  adjust  income  tax 
withholding  that  will  add  about  $25  bil- 
lion to  the  economy  over  the  next  year, 
and  to  renew  the  attack  on  excessive 
regulation  and  redtape  that  hamper 
business  formation  and  expansion  and 
job  creation.  I  will  also  continue  to 
support  a  monetary  policy  that  keeps 
inflation  and  interest  rates  low  while 
providing  adequate  growth  of  money 
and  credit  to  support  a  healthy  eco- 
nomic expansion. 

Most  of  my  program  will  require  con- 
gressional action.  In  addition  to  the  ex- 
ecutive   actions    I    have    already    an- 
nounced,   my    immediate    agenda   in- 
cludes: 
— Investment  incentives  to  promote 
economic  growth:   a  reduction  in 
capital  gains  tax  rates;  a  15-percent 
investment  tax  allowance;  and  an 
improved     alternative     minimum 
tax. 
— Incentives  to  help  revive  real  es- 
tate: a  S5,000  tax  credit  for  first- 
time      homebuyers;      penalty-fi-ee 
withdrawals  from  individual  retire- 
ment accounts  for  first-time  home- 
buyers;  low-income  housing  credits; 
tax  preferences  for  mortgage  reve- 
nue bonds;  a  modified  passive  loss 
tax  rule;  and  a  tax  deduction  for 
losses  on  the  sale  of  a  personal  resi- 
dence. 
My    intermediate   and    longer    term 
agenda  includes: 
— Investment   in   the   future:   record 
levels  of  spending  for  Head  Start 
and  anticrime  and  drug  abuse  pro- 
grams; a  comprehensive  Job  Train- 
ing 2000  initiative,  which  will  en- 
hance the  skills  and  flexibility  of 
our   work   force;   record   levels   of 
spending  for  research  and  develop- 
ment   and    infrastructure;    record 
spending  on  math  and  science  edu- 
cation; and  Enterprise  Zones. 
— Pro-family  initiatives:  an  increase 
in  the  personal  tax  exemption  for 
families  with  children;  new  flexible 
individual  retirement  accounts  for 
health,  education,  and  first  home 
purchases;  and  tax  deductibility  of 
interest  paid  on  student  loans. 
— Comprehensive  health  reform:  vital 
cost  containment  measures  and  tax 
credits  for  the  purchase  of  health 
insurance. 
Also  before  the  Congress  is  an  urgent 
unfinished  agenda  that  I  proposed  ear- 
lier, including  financial  sector  reform 
to   make   our   banking   system   safer, 
sounder,     and     more     internationally 
competitive;    the    America   2000   edu- 
cation reforms  necessary  to  meet  the 
national   education   goals,    produce   a 
new  generation  of  American  schools. 
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and  pi  ovlde  the  choice  and  competition 
that  rtll  promote  better  performance 
and  si  rengthen  accountability;  the  Na- 
tionaJ  Elnergy  Strategy  to  meet  our 
Natio:  I's  energy  needs  through  a  com- 
binati  jn  of  enhanced  production,  dlver- 
slficai  ion  of  sources,  and  conservation, 
therel  y  enhancing  our  energy  security; 
and  ligal  reforms  to  reduce  the  liti- 
that  unnecessarily  adds  to 
and  stifles  innovation  and  pro- 
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completion   of  the   Uru- 
lound  of  the  General  Agreement 
and    Trade    and    a    North 
flree-trade  agreement  remain 
priorities.  I  also  urge  congres- 
action  on  the  Enterprise  for  the 
Initiative.    These    market- 
initiatives   will   spur   growth 
jobs, 
program  can  be  accommodated 
the   limits  established   in   the 
agreement  of  1990.   I  am  also 
the  Congress  for  budget  process 
a  line-item  veto  and  caps  on 
ed  mandatory  programs  to  con- 
growth  of  government  spend- 
\^ntaimng  flscal  discipline  is  es- 
to   reallocating   resources   to- 
i  ivestment  in  the  future. 

proposals  are  described  in  de- 
the  fiscal  1993  Budget,  and  in 
proposals  I  am  forwarding 
Congress.  The  Annual  Report  of 
(Jouncil    of    Economic    Advisers, 
accompanies   this   Report,   dis- 
the  strengths  of  the  U.S.  econ- 
the  challenges  it  faces  in  the 
Tin  and  the  long  run.  It  also  ex- 
how    my    comprehensive    eco- 
proposals  are  designed  to 
us    toward   a   more   prosperous 
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George  Bush. 
T  HE  White  House,  February  5, 1992. 
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CASTING  ABOUT  FOR  NEW 
MISSIONS 


SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 

previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 

from  Arkansas  [Mr.   Alexan- 

recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Alexander.  Mr.  speaker,  the  debate 

on  the  preeminent  issue  of  U.S.  pol- 

ttie  cokJ  war.  I  commend  the  following 

)  my  constituents  for  their  consider- 
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[Fro  n  the  New  York  Times,  Feb.  4,  1992] 

C.I./l.  Casting  about  for  New  Missions 

(By  Elaine  Sciolino) 

February  3.— Standing:  in  a 

nondesfript  conference  room  In  a  convention 

East  Brunswick,  N.J.,  James  T.  Fitz- 

loes  what  he  has  been  doln^  for  the 

years:   pitching  the  Central   Intel- 

UgencelAg-ency  to  aspiring  recruits. 

not  like  the  James  Bond  movies,"  he 

to  28  men  and  a  woman,  college 

invited  to  the  orientation  on  the 

their  resumes.  "The  more  you  learn 

C.I.A.,  the  more  you  read  about  it, 

mote  unromantlc  It  becomes." 
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For  an  hour,  Mr.  Fitzgerald  works  with  the 
group  but  never  uses  the  words  "Soviet," 
"enemy"  or  "covert,"  or  even  "espionage." 
Rather,  he  tells  his  audience  that  the  mis- 
sion of  the  agency  is  now  so  diverse  it  "could 
probably  staff  a  small  university." 

Like  a  secret  agent  who  carries  an  in- 
vented history  and  clean  passport  to  a  new 
post,  the  C.I.A.  is  struggling  to  create  a  new, 
post-cold-war  identity.  If  Robert  M.  Gates, 
the  Director  of  Central  Intelligence,  could 
have  his  way.  the  spy  agency  would  shed  its 
popular  image  as  a  hotbed  of  operators  who 
conduct  covert  actions  around  the  world,  or 
seduce  foreigrners  into  committing  treason  in 
the  interests  of  America's  national  security. 

A  child  of  the  cold  war  nurtured  on  an  us- 
versus-them  mentality,  the  C.I.A.  is  longing 
to  be  accepted  as  a  benigm  arm  of  the  govern- 
ment bureaucracy,  the  place  to  come  for  cut- 
ting-edge information  on  everything  from 
the  effects  of  the  AIDS  epidemic  on  the 
emerging  leadership  of  Africa  to  the  possi- 
bilities of  war  in  the  Middle  Bast  over  water 
resources. 

In  fact,  some  of  the  recruits  said  they  were 
attracted  to  the  C.I.A.  not  by  the  prospect  of 
spy-movie  adventure.  They  came  for  job  se- 
curity. 

"I'm  trying  to  get  into  something  more 
structured,  more  stable  than  the  job  I  have." 
said  a  27-year-old  man,  an  economics  grad- 
uate who  is  working  as  a  supervisor  of  cash- 
iers in  an  Atlantic  City  casino.  "All  I  need  to 
do  now  is  count,"  said  the  candidate,  who 
asked  not  to  be  identified.  "I'm  choosing  the 
C.I.A.  because  the  benefits  are  good.  The 
Government  takes  care  of  you." 

covert  action  de-emphasized 

Only  a  decade  ago,  the  agency  was  leading 
clandestine  military  operations  against  the 
Soviet  Union  or  its  proxies  in  countries  like 
Afghanistan.  Angola  and  Cambodia.  Those 
covert  operations  have  ceased,  as  the  Soviet 
Union  withheld  from  regional  conflicts,  then 
broke  apart. 

"In  terms  of  dollars,  the  Investment  in 
covert  action  has  already  plummeted."  said 
Gary  E.  Foster,  the  C.I.A. 's  Deputy  Director 
for  Planning  and  Coordination. 

Mr.  Gates  has  even  approved  the  rec- 
ommendations of  an  "openness  task  force" 
to  declassify  millions  of  documents  and 
make  senior  officials  accessible  to  the  pub- 
lic. "Transparent  is  now  the  operative 
word,"  a  C.I.A.  reformer  says — a  revolution- 
ary Idea  in  an  environment  where  success 
has  been  measured  by  the  ability  to  remain 
opaque. 

Still,  the  covert  side  has  not  disappeared. 
The  agency  argues  that  it  still  needs  covert 
operators,  in  part  to  sift  the  increasing  vol- 
ume of  information  that  is  coming  from 
newly  opened  societies.  And  it  continues  to 
give  recruits  a  small  gray  pamphlet  thau 
promises  adventure  and  unpredictability  in 
the  "clandestine  service." 

"The  call  may  come  in  the  middle  of  the 
night  or  on  a  rainy  Sunday  morning,  or  it 
may  interrupt  a  dinner  party  or  a  daughter's 
graduation,"  the  pamphlet  says.  "If  it  is  ur- 
gent, the  case  officer  exits  his  social  and 
cover  life  to  meet  with  an  agent  in  a  corner 
of  a  deserted  park,  at  a  table  in  a  bistro,  or 
in  a  safehouse." 

secrets— SLEUTH  IN  DEMAND  HAS  AN  M.B.A. 

But  now,  the  way  to  move  up  in  the  agency 
is  no  longer  to  run  successful  operations 
against  the  Soviet  enemy. 

The  M.B.A.  who  can  trace  a  tortuous 
money  trail  through  a  foreign  banking  sys- 
tem is  coming  to  be  more  important  than 
the   trench-coated  spy   who  can   follow  an 


enemy  agent  through  a  back  alley  overseas. 
As  Mr.  Fitzgerald  tells  his  young  charges, 
"We're  really  looking  for  economists  these 
days." 

Similarly,  the  skills  of  thousands  of  people 
who  collect  Soviet  military  communications 
with  satellites  and  other  technical  means  are 
becoming  obsolete. 

After  a  decade  or  so  when  satellites  were 
pre-eminent,  it  is  becoming  clearer  that  they 
are  unable  to  discern  intentions.  Aerial  sur- 
veillance could  not  penetrate  the  mosques  or 
teahouses  of  Teheran  to  test  the  depth  of  op- 
position to  the  Shah.  Nor  could  it  watch 
Saddam  Hussein's  inner  circle  to  figure  out 
whether  Iraq  would  use  the  tanks  and  troops 
it  had  massed  on  the  Kuwaiti  border. 

"There's  no  real  need  for  Field  Station 
Berlin,  or  a  variety  of  listening  posts  in  Ger- 
many, which,  among  other  things,  listened 
to  Warsaw  Pact  military  communications," 
said  Jeffrey  T.  Richelson,  the  author  of  sev- 
eral books  on  American  intelligence  agen- 
cies. "Not  when  there's  nothing  more  to  lis- 
ten to." 

CHANGES— WITHOUT  RED  PERIL,  WHO'S  THE 
ENEMY? 

C.I.A.  soul-searching  stems  not  just  from  a 
belief  that  the  world  has  become  safer. 
There's  also  the  realization  that  in  a  world 
where  the  postwar  enemy  has  ceased  to 
exist,  the  C.I.A.  and  its  handful  of  sister 
agencies,  with  their  billion-dollar  satellites 
and  mountains  of  classified  documents,  must 
somehow  remain  relevant  in  the  minds  of 
Americans. 

This  situation  raises  anew  a  question  that 
Senator  Daniel  Patrick  Moynihan.  Democrat 
of  New  York,  asks:  Without  the  Soviet 
threat,  why  not  just  abolish  the  C.I.A.  and 
let  the  State  Department  take  over? 

For  40  years  the  threat  of  nuclear  war 
drove  the  C.I.A..  along  with  the  other  agen- 
cies and  departments  that  make  up  the  $30 
billion-a-year  constellation  that  is  often 
called  "the  Intelligence  community."  In- 
cluded are  the  National  Security  Agency, 
which  is  responsible  for  eavesdropping 
around  the  world;  the  Defense  Intelligence 
Agency,  the  Pentagon's  intelligence  arm;  the 
National  Reconnaissance  Office,  which  man- 
ages satellite  intelligence,  and  analytical  in- 
telligence pockets  tucked  away  in  the  State, 
Commerce  and  Treasury  Departments. 

Few  if  any  C.I.A.  officials  agree  with  the 
notion  that  the  intelligence  agencies  still 
need  to  focus  60  percent  of  their  resources  on 
the  Soviet  threat.  In  recent  months,  the  at- 
mosphere has  been  so  cozy  that  shortly  after 
Robert  S.  Strauss  arrived  in  Moscow  last 
summer  to  take  up  his  post  as  President 
Bush's  Ambassador,  the  K.G.B.  handed  him 
detailed  wiring  diagrams  for  listening  de- 
vices in  the  new  United  States  Embassy. 
K.G.B.  agents  wearing  visitors'  badges  are 
being  given  tours  of  the  C.I.A.  and  the  F.B.I. 

William  E.  Colby,  a  former  C.I.A.  chief, 
tells  of  sitting  around  a  table  with  the  heads 
of  half  a  dozen  Eastern  European  intel- 
ligence services  at  a  planning  conference  in 
Bulgaria  in  November,  lecturing  them  on 
how  to  function  in  a  democratic  society. 

"It  knocked  me  out,"  Mr.  Colby  recalled. 
"I  told  them,  "Well,  it  is  possible  to  run  an 
intelligence  service  in  a  free  society.  It's  a 
bit  of  a  nuisance,'  I  said,  "but  you  can  work 
out  relations  with  Congress  and  adjust  to  a 
bill  of  rights  and  an  independent  judiciary.' " 

As  the  conference  unfolded,  the  Bulgarians 
agonized  over  what  to  do  about  their  old 
boys  schooled  in  the  practice  of  torture, 
while  others  wondered  what  to  do  with  their 
potentially  explosive  files.  Mr.  Colby  was  so 
struck  by  the  new  mood  that  he  said  enthu- 
siastically, "Isn't  it  wonderful  to  be  allies?" 


The  overwhelming  sense  that  opponents 
have  become  allies  has  prompted  him  to  tape 
a  message  of  peace  for  the  Coalition  for 
Democratic  Values,  an  organization  of  lib- 
eral Democrats  founded  by  Senator  Howard 
M.  Metzenbaum  of  Ohio. 

"I'm  William  Colby,  and  I  was  head  of  the 
C.I.A.,"  he  says  in  a  recent  30-second  tele- 
vision commercial.  "The  job  of  intelligence 
is  to  warn  us  of  dangers  to  our  military.  Now 
the  cold  war  is  over,  and  the  military  threat 
is  far  less.  Now  it  is  time  to  cut  our  military 
spending  by  SO  percent  and  invest  that 
money  in  our  schools,  health  care  and  our 
economy." 

ECONOMICS— A  CREATIVE  TOUCH  TO  THE  TRADE 
WARS 

The  intelligence  agencies  have  so  far  been 
only  peripheral  players  in  a  vital  post-cold- 
war  struggle:  the  effort  to  retain  American 
economic  primacy  among  the  world's  indus- 
trial nations. 

As  the  military  threat  has  receded,  the  be- 
lief that  American  security  rests  in  eco- 
nomic strength  has  grown.  As  a  result,  many 
analysts  are  asking:  Why  not  give  the  C.I.A. 
and  its  sister  agencies  the  taslf  of  making 
the  United  States  more  competitive  by  spy- 
ing on  foreign  corporations  and  turning  over 
their  secrets  to  their  American  counter- 
parts? 

Ethical  objections  aside,  the  critics  of  such 
an  idea  speak  of  the  independence  of  Amer- 
ican companies  from  government,  and  say: 
they  do  not  want  Washington  to  become  the 
handmaiden  of  industry.  And  as  intelligence 
officers  are  fond  of  saying,  they  may  be  will- 
ing to  die  for  America,  but  not  necessarily 
for  General  Motors. 

The  most  the  C.I.A.  will  do,  Mr.  Gates  has 
said,  is  to  scrutinize  the  trade  and  financial 
transactions  of  foreign  governments,  par- 
ticularly those  of  allies  who  are  helping 
their  industries  at  America's  ex[>ense,  and  to 
investigate  global  developments  in  high-tech 
areas  that  affect  national  security.  Together 
with  the  F.B.I.,  the  C.I.A.  will  also  step  up 
efforts  to  prevent  foreign  corporations  and 
governments  irom  stealing  secrets. 

"We  know  that  foreign  intelligence  serv- 
ices plant  moles  in  our  high-tech  compa- 
nies," Mr.  Gates  said  during  his  confirma- 
tion hearings  last  fall.  "We  know  that  they 
rifle  briefcases  of  our  businessmen  who  trav- 
el in  their  countries.  We  know  that  they  col- 
lect information  on  what  we're  doing,  and  I 
think  the  C.I.A.  and  F.B.I,  working  together 
should  have  a  very  aggressive  program 
against  it." 

But,  he  added,  "There  is  a  lot  of  concern 
about  doing  industrial  espionage,  if  you  will, 
and  I  frankly  don't  think  that  U.S.  intel- 
ligence should  be  engaged  in  that." 

Other  officials  say  they  cannot  become  the 
policemen  for  American  business.  The  F.B.I, 
recently  reassigned  more  than  300  of  its 
counterintelligence  agents  to  drug  traffick- 
ing and  domestic  problems,  reflecting  its 
changing  priorities  at  a  time  when  spying  by 
Extern  European  intelligence  services  has 
virtually  disappeared. 

"If  it's  just  a  question  of  an  American 
company  getting  beat  out  by  another  com- 
pany, I  don't  think  we'd  launch  a  major  in- 
telligence investigation,"  said  Wayne  Gil- 
bert, assistant  director  of  the  F.B.I.'s  intel- 
ligence division.  "When  a  foreign  company 
actually  puts  agents  in  a  company  for  a  long 
period  of  time  in  a  way  that  directly  affects 
national  security,  that's  when  we'll  act." 

LANGUAGES— AGENT  OF  TODAY  IS  FLUENT  IN 
UZBEK 

As  soon  as  he  was  confirmed  in  November, 
Mr.  Gates  began  defining  a  new  role  for  the 


agencies  he  took  over,  arguing  that  they 
were  still  preoccupied,  by  habit  and  organi- 
zation, with  a  Soviet  military  machine  that 
no  longer  existed.  If  he  did  not  make  major 
changes  and  specify  budget  cuts,  he  told  in- 
telligence officials  on  Dec.  4,  Congress  would 
do  it  for  him. 

As  these  agencies  adjust  to  the  new  global 
realities,  they  are  organizing  around  three 
loosely  connected  central  concepts:  the  dis- 
integration of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  in- 
stability this  has  spawned;  the  spread  of 
weapons  of  mass  destruction,  including  a 
new  risk  that  there  are  some  in  the  former 
Soviet  Union  who  would  peddle  their  weap- 
ons and  their  expertise  around  the  world, 
and  the  continued  existence  of  totalitarian 
governments. 

President  Bush's  National  Security  Direc- 
tive No.  29.  issued  in  November,  dealt  with 
intelligence  requirements  until  the  year  2005. 
It  spoke  of  an  urgent  need  for  "a  top-to-bot- 
tom examination  of  the  mission,  role  and 
priorities  of  the  intelligence  community." 

Mr.  Gates  hopes  to  devise  a  plan  for  re- 
structuring by  the  end  of  March.  Because  the 
intelligence  agencies'  budget  will  surely 
shrink  by  billions  of  dollars,  he  iivteiMs  to 
take  the  same  approach  that  a  wedding  ca- 
terer might:  He'll  offer  a  range  of  menus  for 
different  budgets. 

Many  intelligence  managers  resist  change, 
though.  At  the  F.B.I.  Mr.  Gilbert  says  he  has 
detected  no  marked  decrease  in  spying  on 
the  United  States  by  the  new  Russian  ver- 
sion of  the  K.G.B.  That  assessment  is  shared 
by  the  C.I.A. 

Arguing  that  the  major  espionage  cases  of 
the  last  15  years  have  involved  people  selling 
secrets  for  money,  Mr.  Gilbert  says  the 
F.B.I,  must  remain  vigilant  against  those 
who  continue  to  sell  secrets,  even  if  Mos- 
cow's Embassy  is  no  longer  the  primary  ba- 
zaar. 

"We  don't  want  to  rush  out  and  have  those 
warm,  fuzzy  feelings  and  then  suddenly  find 
there  are  new  systems  established  to  infil- 
trate our  services,"  he  said  in  an  interview. 
"I'm  not  throwing  cold  water  on  the  idea 
that  we  are  one,  big  peaceful  world.  I  just 
have  to  be  cautions." 

The  C.I.A..  for  its  part,  has  taken  some 
tentative  steps  to  reorganize.  Last  summer 
it  cleared  a  wing  of  one  of  its  buildings  to 
make  space  for  a  Non-Proliferation  Center 
that  is  now  staffed  by  almost  100  experts.  At 
the  same  time,  tte  agency  has  disbanded  its 
Soviet  insurgency  branch  and  its  Soviet 
disinformation  unit.  In  the  last  two  years,  it 
has  cut  its  Soviet  foreign  policy  staff  by  two- 
thirds  and  its  weapons  analysis  staff  by  25 
percent.  But  agency  officials  are  reluctant  to 
make  changes  that  cannot  be  reversed. 

"It's  not  an  on-and-off  switch,"  said 
George  Kolt,  director  of  the  Office  of  Soviet 
Analysis,  lately  renamed  the  Office  of  Slavic 
and  Eurasian  Analysis.  "You  can't  say  to 
someone,  'You  do  research  on  Uzbekistan  be- 
cause people  are  interested  in  it,'  then  to- 
morrow say,  'Go  do  research  in  Latvia.'  You 
have  to  train  people.  You  can't  switch  people 
out  of  the  blue." 

Critics  argue  that  neither  the  C.I.A.  nor 
the  State  Department  can  cope  with  the  del- 
uge of  newly  available  material  since  the  So- 
viet collapse.  They  say  that  the  government 
is  woefully  lacking  in  language  skills  at  a 
time  of  need— when,  for  instance.  Ukraine's 
Foreign  Ministry  has  switched  its  news  con- 
ferences from  Russian  to  Ukrainian,  and 
when  a  recent  oil  deal  between  Azerbaijan 
and  Iran  was  announced  in  Azerbaijan. 

"Before  last  September  you  could  follow 
the  non-Russian  republics  by  reading  only 
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Russian,  because  the  Russian  press  was  at 
least  as  official  as  the  non-Russian  press," 
said  Paul  Goble,  until  recently  the  State  De- 
partment's leading  expert  on  Soviet  nation- 
alities and  now  at  the  Camegrie  Endowment 
for  International  Peace.  "Now  the  opposite 
is  true,  and  you're  in  big  trouble  if  you  can't 
read  the  local  language." 

Asked  whether  it  was  difficult  to  find  peo- 
ple to  translate  newspapers  from  the  various 
republics,  an  intelligence  official  remarked: 
"Translate  them?  We  don't  even  get  them!" 

Mr.  Gates,  during  his  connrmation  hear- 
ings, acknowledged  that  the  agency  had  been 
so  focused  on  the  inner  workings  of  the 
Kremlin  that  it  had  to  rely  on  travelers  for 
information  about  the  republics. 

FRONTIERS— THRILL  IS  GONE;  MISSION 
CONTINUES 

But  reorganization  and  language  training 
will  not  provide  the  intelligence  agencies 
with  a  program  that  can  compare  with  its 
grand,  global,  cloak-and-dagger  mission  of 
the  cold  war.  They  are  taking  on  new  issues, 
without  the  consensus  that  existed  before. 
Proponents  are  calling  them  essential,  while 
detractors  say  they  are  make-work — "orga- 
nizational maintenance."  as  Senator  Moy- 
nihan puts  it. 

"In  many  ways  the  situation  today  is  simi- 
lar to  1947.  when  the  C.I.A.  was  first  cre- 
ated," said  Adm.  Bobby  Ray  Inman,  former 
Deputy  Director  of  Central  Intelligence. 
"The  essence  of  intelligence  wasn't  yet  us- 
versus-them,  but  was  driven  by  challenges  of 
the  moment:  How  do  you  locate  scarce  re- 
sources, or  how  do  you  govern  a  liberated 
country?  You  needed  encyclopedic  knowl- 
edge about  the  world  because  you  didn't 
know  where  next  challenge  would  come 
from." 

Whoever  is  proved  right,  it  is  difficult  to 
imagine  how  analysts  or  covert  operators 
can  get  as  excited  about  the  environmental 
impact  of  BrsLZil's  shrinking  rain  forest  or 
the  dumping  of  toxic  waste  in  EUistem  Eu- 
rope as  they  did  about  the  life-and-death 
struggle  between  E^st  and  West. 

Still,  senior  agency  offlcials  insist  that  the 
C.I.A.  will  have  no  problem  finding  a  mis- 
sion. 

"If  ever  there  was  a  non-problem,  this  is 
it,"  said  John  L.  Helgerson,  the  C.I.A. 's  Dep- 
uty Director  for  Intelligence,  In  an  inter- 
view. 

"So  many  people  are  asking  us  so  many 
things — on  China,  on  Yugoslavia,  on  North 
Korea:  Proliferation— it's  a  growth  industry 
at  the  moment  like  no  other.  We  could  put 
everyone  in  the  agency  in  proliferation  and 
narcotics,  and  we  still  wouldn't  solve  the 
problems." 


THE  NATIONAL  SECURITY  ACT  OF 
1992 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  McCURDY] 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  McCURDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  more 
than  four  decades  since  ttie  enactment  of  tfie 
National  Security  Act  of  1947,  responding  to  a 
single  threat— that  posed  by  the  Soviet 
Union — has  been  the  chief  preoccupatkxi  of 
the  United  States.  The  potential  possessed  by 
the  Soviets  to  destroy  our  Nation  through  a 
nuclear  attack  has  shaped  our  foreign  policy, 
military  strategy,  and  political  debate. 

With  the  demise  of  the  Soviet  Union,  that 
threat  has  been  substantially  reduced.  Just  as 
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seeks  to  address  this  problem  by  es- 

a  Director  of  National  Intelligence 

DNI  will  be  directly  responsible  to 

for  the  provision  of  intelligence 

ind  the  conduct  of  the  activities  of 

oi|ganlzations  Involved  in  the  collection, 

production,  and  dissemination  of  na- 

opposed  to  tactical  military,  intel- 

This  coordinating  responsibility  will  be 

through  control  of  the  National  For- 

Int^lligence  Program  [NFIP]  budget.  The 

allocate  both  dollars  and  people 

iFIP  components  will  enable  the  DNI 

that  national  priorities  are  addressed 

,  arxj  at  the  least  possible  cost. 

I^islation  creates  two  Deputy  Directors 

Intelligence  to  permit  a  division  of 

responsibilities  of  the   Intelligence 

along  functional  lines.  A  Deputy 

Ihe  intelligence  community  will  be  re- 

for  the  coordination  of  the  commu- 

hi^nan  signals,  and  imagery  Intelligence 

ttie  crisis  and  warning  function,  as 

jeneral  administration  of  the  commu- 

other  Deputy  DNI,  for  Estimates  and 

will  be  responsit}le  for  the  commu- 

ar^ytk^l  and  estimative  activities.  It  is 

ttiat  the  clear  division  which  will  be 

between  intelligence  operations  and 

analysis  will  make  it  possible  for 

)e  a  much  more  open  exchange  of  In- 

t)etween  scientists,   academicians, 

leaders    and    Intelligence    analysts 

been  possitjie  In  the  past. 

the  bill,  tiie  Central  Intelligence  Agen- 

r(»maln  but  Its  size  will  be  significantty 

arxl  the  scope  of  its   mission  re- 

A/ith  most  of  its  analytical  function,  as 

leveral  other  activities,  transferred  to 

DNI  for  Estimates  and  Analysis, 

will  exist  to  provide  the  DNI  with  an 

element  to  undertake  human  intel- 

^ctivities,  as  well  as  those  special  du- 

by  the  Presklent  or  the  National 

Council.  The  CIA  will  be  physically 

from  the  National  Intelligence  Cen- 

will  house  the  DNI  and  his  or  her 

to  underscore  ttiat,  while  the  Agency 

role  to  play,  it  will  no  tonger  be  the 

In  the  intelligerx:e  community. 

intelligence  will  need  to  resporxj  to  a 

different  set  of  ctiallenges  in  the  futijre. 
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its  traditional  role  in  support  of  military  com- 
manders will  remain.  My  bill  makes  sure  that 
the  new  structure  for  National  Intelligence  will 
not  only  be  relevant  to  the  needs  of  the  mili- 
tary, txit  address  those  needs  on  a  priority 
basis  In  a  time  of  conflict  or  crisis. 

The  need  for  change  in  the  intelligence 
community  is  widely  recognized.  The  new  Di- 
rector of  Centi-al  Intelligence,  Robert  Gates, 
has  commisskjned  task  forces  to  examine  a 
number  of  structural  issues.  Legislation  nearly 
identical  to  mine  has  been  Introduced  by  ttie 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Intelligence  Commit- 
tee, Senator  Boren.  I  hope  that  we  can  all 
work  together  to  identify  areas  of  common 
concern  and  craft  solutions.  The  t)ill  I  have  in- 
troduced is  intended  to  play  a  helpful  role  in 
that  process.  Our  goal  shoukj  not  be  to  invent 
new  missions  in  an  effort  to  justify  the  mainte- 
nance of  an  immense  Intelligence  apparatus. 
Rather  our  goal  should  be  to  ensure  that  our 
national  Intelligence  agencies  are  property  fo- 
cused and  structured  to  respond  to  those  real 
Intelligence  needs  which  can  reasonably  be 
expected  In  the  future.  This  legislation  sug- 
gests a  focus  and  structure  for  that  purpose 
and  I  look  fonward  to  discussing  It  with  the  wit- 
nesses who  will  testify  at  hearings  tfie  Intel- 
ligence Committee  will  soon  begin  on  these  is- 
sues. 


THE  OCTOBER  SURPRISE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  DORNAN]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  want  to  do  a  little  clarifica- 
tion here  on  the  debate  that  raged  and 
waxed  and  waned  in  this  Chamber  all 
afternoon  on  the  so-called  October  Sur- 
prise. 

For  the  rest  of  my  life,  the  October 
Surprise  to  me  will  be  October  of  1990. 
not  October  of  1980.  The  surprise  in  Oc- 
tober of  1990  was  when  our  great  Presi- 
dent said.  "Unread  my  lips."  basically 
and  suddenly  we  had  a  tax-raising 
measure  on  the  cusp  of  a  recession  that 
threw  us  into  a  long,  nagging  reces- 
sion, the  longest  we  have  had  since 
World  War  II,  and  it  is  still  clinging  to 
us  and  costing  a  lot  of  Americans,  men 
and  women,  grief  as  they  lose  their 
jobs. 

But  let  us  take  the  so-called  October 
Surprise  that  we  discussed  here  all 
today.  First  of  all,  here  is  the  final 
vote,  and  Americans  should  be  aware  of 
how  close  we  came  to  not  spending  this 
S3  million  in  this  science  fiction,  and 
the  vote  was  217  to  fund  this  investiga- 
tion, to  investigate  as  it  says  on  our 
computer  readout,  certain  allegations 
concerning  the  holding  of  Americans  as 
hostages  by  Iran  in  1980.  Well,  of 
course,  they  had  been  there  since  No- 
vember 4,  1979.  The  vote  was  217  to  have 
this  Investigation,  192  noes. 

The  Republican  Party  voted  consist- 
ently, every  one  of  those  present,  158,  8 
not  voting.  Of  the  majority  party,  it 
was  216  yes,  and  the  1  independent,  the 
gentleman  from  Vermont  [Mr.   Sand- 


ers], made  it  217.  Thirty-four  of  my 
colleagues  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle,  on  the  majority  side.  Democrats, 
said  no. 

One  of  them  I  would  like  to  make 
mention  of.  the  distinguished  gentle- 
woman from  Maryland  [Mrs.  BYRON], 
because  I  mentioned  her  during  my  re- 
marks during  the  debate. 

I  said  that  as  far  as  I  knew  only  one 
majority  Member  had  flown  the  world's 
most  exotic  airplane,  and  there  are 
still  two  flying  for  NASA  at  Edwards 
Air  Force  Base.  All  the  rest  have  been 
offered  to  museums  or  mothballed.  and 
that  is  the  Blackbird,  which  holds 
every  speed  and  altitude  record  in  the 
world.  It  has  held  those  records  for  dec- 
ades. It  was  an  absolute  wonder  of 
aerospace  technology,  the  Blackbird, 
the  SR.  Strategic  Reconnaissance.  71, 
which  would  fly  over  80,000  feet,  three 
times  the  speed  of  sound,  and  served  us 
around  the  world  until  about  2  years 
ago  when  it  was  foolishly  and  pre- 
maturely shut  down  because  we  could 
have  certainly  used  it  in  Desert  Shield 
and  Desert  Storm.  Everyone  conceded 
that. 

D  2230 

Now,  I  said  that  the  gentlewoman 
from  Maryland  [Mrs.  Byron]  having 
flown  that  aircraft  and  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  STUMP]  and  myself 
having  flown  it  on  this  side  were  all 
asked,  and  I  confirmed  this  wUh  the 
gentlewoman  from  Maryland  [Mrs. 
Byron]  tonight,  to  give  up  3  days  out  of 
our  lives  to  go  out  to  Beale  Air  Force 
Base  in  Marysville,  CA,  and  not  only 
get  simulator  training,  which  I  men- 
tioned on  the  floor,  and  not  only  get 
hours  and  hours  of  study  and  education 
on  physiological  training  beyond  any- 
thing I  had  ever  had  to  fly  F-lOO's  or  F- 
86's  in  the  Air  Force  or  to  fly,  just  as 
I  have  been  a  Congressman,  five  times 
in  F-16s.  four  times  in  F-15  Harriers, 
14-A-6's.  everything  in  the  arsenal  I 
have  flown  on  my  physiological  train- 
ing card  which  I  get  at  Andrews  Air 
Force  Base,  giving  them  about  half  a 
day. 

The  SR-71  again  requires  3  days.  The 
gentlewoman  from  Maryland  [Mrs. 
Byron]  said  to  me,  "Bob,  you  forgot  to 
mention  the  altitude  chamber." 

Now.  to  get  your  card  for  any  Mem- 
ber to  see  what  we  are  spending  our 
money  on  or  any  young  guy  going 
through  jet  pilot  training  or  any  young 
lady  in  the  Air  Force,  Marine  Corps,  or 
Navy,  you  have  to  go  through  an  alti- 
tude chamber.  They  take  you  up  to 
45,000  feet,  bring  you  down  to  about 
35.000.  You  take  your  mask  off  and  try 
to  learn  what  your  personal  signature 
is  for  hypoxia,  because  it  can  kill  you. 
If  you  do  solo  in  a  jet  fighter,  it  costs 
the  Government  not  only  your  precious 
life  and  all  your  training  money  ex- 
pended on  you.  but  a  highly  expensive 
airplane. 

Well,  the  gentlewoman  ft-om  Mary- 
land [Mrs.  Byron]  reminded  me  that  we 
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were  taken  up  to  over  80,000  feet  in 
that  altitude  chamber. 

The  reason  I  brought  this  up  was  to 
make  this  whole  October  thing  work 
and  involve  George  Bush  who  had  then 
been  in  the  private  sector  for  4  years 
under  President  Carter,  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief of  all  our  military 
forces,  who  used  very  effectively  that 
Beale  Air  Force  Base  wing,  the  SR-7rs. 
the  9th  Strategic  Reconnaissance 
Wing,  Bush,  a  civilian,  would  have  had 
to  have  been  stuffed  into  the  back  seat 
of  this  SR-71,  flown  across  the  Atlantic 
against  the  prevailing  jet  stream, 
would  have  required  three  refuelings 
with  the  100th  Strategic  Refueling 
Wing,  also  assigned  at  Beale.  and  that 
wing  carries  a  special  fuel  for  the  SR- 
71.  It  is  called  JP-7.  That  is  the  only 
airplane  that  uses  that  fuel  in  the 
world.  It  is  a  big  logistical  operation  to 
fly  SR-71's  out  of  Okinawa,  which  was 
one  of  their  then  classified  bases,  or 
another  classified  base  in  England. 
Elkinberry.  to  fly  them  around  the 
world  was  a  very  complex  operation. 

No  way  was  George  Bush  put  in  the 
back  seat  of  an  SR^71,  kicking  out  the 
navigator  and  the  electronic  systems 
navigation  officer,  the  EWO,  kick  him 
out,  put  the  President  in  and  launch 
him  back  to  New  York  so  he  could  get 
back  on  the  campaign  trail  as  the  Vice 
President  in  the  careful  closing  days  of 
the  campaign,  which  was  then  too  close 
to  call,  October  of  1990. 

No,  my  colleagues  and  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  October  Surprise  is  science  fiction 
and  we  are  going  to  waste  over  S3  mil- 
lion. 

I  honor  the  34  Democrats  who  joined 
the  158  Republicans  and  said.  "No 
way." 

Too  bad  we  lost. 


THE  TRAGEDY  OF  JOE  DOHERTY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Engel]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  express  my  dismay  at  the  re- 
cent Supreme  Court  decision  to  uphold 
the  deportation  of  Irishman  Joe 
Doherty  and  deny  him  a  fair  hearing  on 
this  political  asylum  claim. 

Joe  Doherty  has  been  imprisoned 
here  in  America  for  nearly  8  years, 
having  never  been  charged  in  an  Amer- 
ican court  with  committing  a  crime. 
That  is  unprecedented  in  American  his- 
tory, and  I  might  add.  frightening. 

During  his  8  years  of  battle  within 
the  United  States  court  system.  Joe 
Doherty  was  sustained  by  a  strong  be- 
lief that  here,  in  America,  he  would 
surely  get  a  fair  chance  to  tell  his  side 
of  the  story — a  chance  to  make  people 
understand  the  poverty  and  ridicule  his 
family  faced  simply  because  they  were 
Catholics  subjected  to  discrimination 
in  the  North  of  Ireland. 

But  because  the  Attorney  General  in 
the  United  States  has  almost  absolute 
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discretionary  powers  in  matters  of  de- 
portation, a  succession  of  court  vic- 
tories by  Doherty  were  wiped  out  by 
the  Reagan  and  Bush  administrations. 
Joe  has  never  even  been  given  that 
chance  to  be  heard. 

And  that  is  the  tragedy  of  this  case, 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  ttspect  that  disturbs 
me  so  deeply.  Whether  or  not  a  person 
agrees  with  Joe  Doherty,  most  would 
tell  you  that  he  at  least  deserves  a  fair 
hearing.  After  all,  that  is  what  Amer- 
ica is  all  about.  This  Nation  was  found- 
ed by  political  dissidents  and  religious 
refugees  who  set  up  a  court  system  spe- 
cifically designed  to  protect  the  rights 
of  the  individuals.  Yet  an  individual 
such  as  Joe  Doherty  can  find  no  justice 
here. 

So  who  will  be  denied  justice  next?  If 
a  refugee  can  be  denied  a  fair  hearing 
by  a  nonelected  government  official,  it 
must  make  some  people  wonder  how 
far  these  powers  can  extend.  It  should 
make  all  of  us  in  Congress  very  con- 
cerned. 

Attorney  General  Barr  has  the  dis- 
cretion to  grant  Joe  Doherty  a  fair 
hearing,  despite  the  Supreme  Court's 
decision.  The  Attorney  General  should 
immediately  grant  Joe  Doherty  his 
hearing.  Due  process  and  equal  protec- 
tion are  constitutional  guarantees  that 
are  supposed  to  apply  to  everyone  in 
America. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  clear  to  me  that 
the  Reagan  and  Bush  administrations 
have  played  politics  with  this  issue  and 
have  followed  the  dictates  of  Great 
Britain  in  denying  Joe  Doherty  his 
right  in  an  American  court.  Joe 
Doherty  should  not  be  deported  where 
he  could  face  torture  and  even  death. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  often  said  that  jus- 
tice is  blind,  but  in  the  case  of  Joe 
Doherty  it  is  clearly  the  Reagan  and 
Bush  administrations  that  have  had 
their  blinders  on. 


THE  REPRODUCTIVE  FREEDOM 
PROTECTION  ACT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York  [Mrs.  Lowey]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mrs.  LOWEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
last  Sunday's  "60  Minutes"  brought  to  public 
attention  the  tactics  employed  by  the  "Lambs 
of  Christ"  and  other  radical  antiabortion  activ- 
ists who  not  only  oppose  atx>rtion  but  go 
much  furtfier  to  take  the  law  into  their  own 
hands  in  vigilante  fashion.  These  groups  har- 
ass, intimidate,  and  threaten  doctors  around 
the  country  by  picketing  their  homes,  frighten- 
ing their  children  and  threatening  their  lives. 
They  use  the  same  tactics  against  patients  as 
well. 

The  Lambs  of  Christ  and  their  allies  seek  to 
take  away  women's  rights  through  their  own 
outrageous  actions  without  regard  to  ttie  law 
of  this  Nation  or  the  localities  in  whk;h  they 
act.  While  these  individuals  have  a  constitu- 
tional right  to  free  speech  and  to  express  their 
own  views,  these  antichoice  fanatk:s  have 
gone  too  far. 


In  North  Dakota,  no  doctors  perform  abor- 
tions, so  Dr.  Susan  Wicklund  flies  200  miles 
from  Minnesota  each  week  to  provkle  atx>rtk>n 
servk:es.  Not  only  is  Dr.  Wk:klund's  home 
picketed  and  driveway  blocked,  but  fliers  have 
been  distributed  at  her  chikjren's  school  say- 
ing that  Dr.  Wk:klund  is  a  baby  killer.  She  has 
been  forced  to  hire  private  security  guards  to 
protect  her  property. 

Dr.  Wicklund's  situation  is  not  unique. 
Health  care  provkJers  in  neariy  every  State  in 
the  Union  face  similar  instances  of  harass- 
n^nt  and  stalking,  and  local  law  enforcement 
officials  have  not  fully  enforced  existing  stat- 
utes whk:h  prohit)it  such  behavior. 

In  El  Paso,  TX,  antichok:e  fanatics  are  pick- 
eting tfie  homes  of  physk:ians,  and  following 
clink:  staff  as  they  drop  off  tlieir  chikjren  at 
day  care. 

In  Columtxjs,  GA,  radical  antichoice  activists 
announced  that  they  were  going  to  put  a  phy- 
sk:ian  who  performs  abortions  out  of  txislness. 

In  Columbus,  OH,  a  clinic  director's  chikJren 
were  tokJ  ttiat  ttiey  were  "going  to  tje  or- 
phans." 

In  Phoenix,  AZ,  a  clink:  administrator  has  re- 
ceived death  threats  and  rocks  were  thrown 
through  ttie  window  of  her  home.  Within  an 
hour  after  one  of  the  death  threats,  tier  dog 
was  drowned. 

In  each  instance,  local  responses  were  irv 
adequate  to  protect  the  rights  of  health  care 
providers,  patients  and  ttieir  families  who  are 
the  victims  of  harassment. 

During  recent  demonstrations  in  Washing- 
ton, DC,  Randall  Teny,  the  leader  of  Oper- 
ation Rescue,  sakJ  ttiat  his  group  will  begin  to 
target  doctors  who  perform  abortions.  He  sakj, 
"we're  going  to  do  everything  we  can  to  tor- 
ment these  people,  to  expose  them  for  the 
vile,  blood-sucking  hyenas  ttiat  ttiey  are."  He 
also  advocated  violence  when  fie  leld  a  prayer 
for  tragedies  to  t)efall  the  families  of  atx>rtion 
providers. 

Despite  the  herok:  efforts  of  clink:  staff,  pliy- 
sk:ians  and  supporters  of  the  rigfit  to  cfioose, 
these  vigilantes  are  having  a  profound  effect 
on  access  to  abortion  in  ttie  United  States. 
More  and  more  (jhysicians  are  refusing  to  pro- 
vide this  servk:e,  not  because  ttiey  do  not  sup- 
port the  right  to  choose,  txjt  tjecause  tfiey  can 
only  take  the  harassment,  and  fear  for  so 
long. 

Today,  83  percent  of  the  counties  in  the 
United  States  have  no  atX)rtion  provkler. 
Every  year  the  number  of  alxxtion  provkJers  in 
the  United  States  drops.  Fewer  medkal  stii- 
dents  are  learning  to  perform  atxKtions  be- 
cause teaching  hospitals  and  medk:al  schools 
are  seeking  to  avokl  harassment  from  anti- 
atwrlion  groups.  In  fact,  over  the  last  decade, 
the  numljer  of  medk:al  residency  programs  of- 
fering abortion  training  declined  by  22  percent. 

We  cannot  allow  these  Illegal  acts  to  be  ig- 
nored. We  must  protect  those  indivkluals  pro- 
viding safe,  legal  abortion  services  and  the 
women  wfio  are  seeking  to  exercise  this  con- 
stitutionally-protected right.  We  cannot  leave 
health  care  providers  and  women  out  in  the 
cokj. 

Yesterday,  I  introduced  legislation  to  require 
kxal  governments  to  enforce  fully  existing 
\oca\  tiarassment  and  disorderty  conduct  laws 
against  anticfioice  fanatk:s  as  a  corxJition  for 
receiving  community  development  block  grant 
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[COBG]  Funds.  Ck>ngress  has  already  enacted 
provisio  is  to  require  localities  to  enforce  tres- 
passing laws  during  clinic  blockades  in  order 
to  receive  those  funds.  My  bill  would  expand 
curr^t  law  by  requiring  communities  to  en- 
antlharassment  laws  to  protect 
provkJers  in  the  conduct  of  their  per- 
professional  lives.  The  legislation 
prefects  women  who  exercise  their  right 
from  similar  harassment  activities, 
my  colleagues  to  cosponsor  this  bill, 
ibiding  citizen  can  condone  individuals 
the  law  into  their  own  hands  by 
intimkJating  and  threatening  health 
prdvkJers  for  their  legal,  professional  ac- 
>Jor  should  we  allow  similar  tactics  to 
against  individuals  who  exercise  their 
constituionally  protected  right  to  choose. 
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OPPOS ITION  TO  PRESIDENT 

BUSK'S       PROPOSED       TAX       ON 
CREl  )IT  UNIONS 

The  i  JPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previol  s  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tlemar  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Annunzio]  is 
zed  for  5  minutes. 
Al  INUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
the  administration's  plan  in  its  1993 
repeal  the  tax  exemption  for  credit 
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again,  the  administration   has   pro- 

fitiancing  the  Government  on  the  backs 

iikjdie  class,  while  giving  the  upper 

breaks.  The  administration  proposal 

a  healthy  industry  set  up  for  the 

lower  and  middle  income  Ameri- 
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reducing  the  tax  on  capital  gains  in- 
repealing  the  tax  on  the  purchase 
items  such  as  boats  and  airplanes, 
that  would  disproportionately  benefit 
Americans,  President  Bush  wants  to 
unions  with  assets  over  $50  million, 
affects  the  tower  and  middle  class 
who  make  up  the  vast  majority  of 
members. 


ur  ion 


(ire 


WHY  CREDIT  UNIONS  ARE  TAX  FREE 

,  Congress  granted  credit  unions  an 

from  Federal  income  taxes  to  en- 

unnns  to  provide  financial  services 

who  were  at  a  disadvantage  in  ob- 

these     services     elsewhere.     Credit 

an  alternative  to  the  "for  profit" 

system,  since  they  are  owned  and  run 

nembers. 

dkJ  not  make  the  exemptran  con- 
a  credit  unk>n's  size,  the  relative  af- 
its  members,  or  on  the  classification 
of  membership.  It  was  granted  on 
of  its  member  ownership  and  con- 
was  the  right  decisnn  then,  and  it  is 
jsion  now. 


OF  CREDIT  UNIONS  IN  OUR  ECONOMY 

Presklent  Bush  claims  that  repealing  credit 

ax  free  status  is  necessary  to  put 

thrifts  on  an  equal  teix  footing  with 


unions  are  different  animals  from 

savings  associatnns. 

unions  are  not-for-profit  organizations 

one  purpose:  providing  services  and 

their  memtiers,  who  are  individuals 

bond. 


They  are  democratically  based  organlza- 
tkins  with  each  member  having  a  vote  on  the 
structure  and  operation  of  their  credit  union. 

Credit  unions  have  been  so  successful  that 
they  are  being  exported  to  Eastern  Europe 
and  Third  Worid  countries  as  an  example  of 
democracy  in  action  and  sound  economic  or- 
ganizatkjns. 

Credit  unions  give  people  who  might  other- 
wise go  without  financial  assistance  a  place  to 
save  and  txirrow.  Just  as  importantly,  CTedit 
unions  are  a  place  of  education  where  mem- 
bers may  receive  the  financial  counselling 
necessary  for  them  to  take  advantage  of  op- 
portunities to  change  their  situation  for  the 
better. 

MEMBERSHIP  OF  CREDIT  UNIONS 

There  are  14,300  credit  unkjns  in  the  Na- 
tion, with  a  combined  total  membership  of 
61.6  million  members  and  combined  assets  of 
$235  billion.  President  Bush's  proposal  woukJ 
affect  almost  1,000  credit  unions,  with  32  mil- 
lion members — half  of  this  Nation's  credit 
union  members.  These  credit  unions  hold  over 
half  of  credit  unions  assets — $147  billwn. 

Among  the  credit  unions  that  would  be 
taxed  are  135  Federal,  State,  and  municipal 
employee  credit  unions.  137  of  the  250  mili- 
tary credit  unions,  employees  of  191  of  this 
Nation's  largest  manufacturing  companies, 
and  120  educatton-related  credit  unions. 

it  is  fair  to  say  that  the  members  of  these 
credit  unions,  firemen  and  police,  teachers 
and  machine  operators,  soldiers  and  sailors, 
are  members  of  the  middle  class. 

They  are  people  who  work  hard  for  their 
money.  They  use  their  credit  unions  for  simple 
financial  management — savings  accounts, 
checking  accounts,  car  and  education  loans, 
mortgage  toans — and  look  to  their  credit 
unions  as  a  place  where  they  can  get  answers 
to  their  questions  about  how  to  buy  a  house, 
or  the  best  way  to  save  for  retirement.  They 
do  not  use  their  credit  unions  for  high  stakes, 
complicated  investment  opportunities. 

Credit  unions  are  not  in  that  business.  They 
are  in  the  business  of  helping  those  people 
with  just  enough  money  to  live  on,  or  those 
trying  to  save  for  retirement  or  a  home,  not 
those  people  with  the  financial  resources  to 
"play"  with  their  money  in  the  form  of  risky 
real  estate  opportunities  or  business  ventures. 

Yet  this  administration  proposes  a  tax  of  al- 
most $1  billion  over  the  next  5  years  on  these 
people. 

TAX  NOT  NECESSARY 

Credit  unions  have  prospered  through  ad- 
hering to  the  philosophy  of  "not  for  profit,  but 
for  sen/k:e."  The  credit  union  industry  has 
constantly  proven  to  be  successful  in  main- 
taining high  capital  levels  and  low  losses. 

Taxing  credit  unk)ns  is  unnecessary  and  pu- 
nitive for  an  industry  that  has  done  an  out- 
standing job  of  serving  its  members  and  pro- 
tecting against  any  taxpayer  bailout  of  any 
federally  insured  credit  unions.  The  Natkjnal 
Credit  Union  Share  Insurance  Fund  is  the  only 
Federal  deposit  insurance  fund  that  has  not 
required  a  Federal  bailout.  It  is  fully  capitalized 
by  credit  unions. 

We  should  not  punish  credit  unions  for 
being  successful  in  order  to  help  an  ailing 
banking  and  savings  association  industry  that 
is  responsible  for  much  of  its  own  problems. 

If  bankers  want  to  play  on  a  level  playing 
field,   why   don't   they   change   their   modus 


operandi?  Have  them  pay  off  all  their  stock 
holders;  give  each  depositor  one  vote  in  the 
goveming  of  the  bank;  don't  pay  directors  any 
fees;  limit  the  source  of  funds  to  its  depositors. 
I  doubt  that  bankers  would  want  to  adhere  to 
these  restrictions. 

President  Bush  has  once  again  retreated 
from  his  "no  taxes"  pledge.  And  remember,  a 
tax  on  credit  unions  is  just  another  disguised 
tax  on  the  middle  dass.  Because  credit  unions 
are  not  for  profit,  their  members  will  take  the 
hit  for  this  tax  in  the  form  of  higher  borrowing 
costs,  higher  fees  for  servk:es.  and  tower  in- 
terest rates.  Members  of  credit  unions — the 
mkjdfe  class — should  not  have  to  bear  such 
costs. 

There  have  been  many  proposals  to  tax 
credit  unions  in  the  past.  Each  one  of  them 
has  been  soundly  rejected  by  Congress.  Tax- 
ing credit  unions  is  not  fair  and  not  necessary. 
Congress  has  recognized  that  for  over  half  a 
century. 

CONCLUSION 

I  have  been  a  staunch  supporter  of  credit 
unions  ever  since  I  came  to  Congress  over  28 
years  ago.  Credit  unions  were  established  to 
assist  the  little  people.  They  have  done  an  ex- 
cellent job  in  accomplishing  this  for  almost  a 
century  and  they  continue  to  do  an  excellent 
job  for  their  members. 

Why  should  we  punish  such  successful 
credit  unions  by  changing  the  framework 
under  which  they  operate  by  taxing  them? 

The  same  reasons  for  granting  them  tax 
free  status  in  1937  exists  today.  Taxing  those 
credit  unions  with  assets  over  $50  million 
would  only  be  a  beginning.  It  would  be  a  slip- 
pery stope.  and  before  we  know  it.  all  credit 
untons  wouki  be  taxed. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  reject  any  tax  on 
credit  unions. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 
Mr.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  due  to 
a  medical  appointment  in  Los  Angeles. 
I  was  unable  to  vote  on  H.R.  4095.  the 
Emergency  Unemployment  Compensa- 
tion Act  and  House  Resolution  258.  the 
October  Surprise  task  force  resolution. 
Had  I  been  present.  I  would  have 
voted  "yea"  on  both  bills. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 
Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
was  unavoidably  absent  for  rollcall 
votes,  I  would  have  voted  "nay"  on 
rollcall  votes  9  and  10.  Had  I  been 
present  during  these  votes,  I  would 
have  voted  "nay"  on  rollcall  votes  9 
and  10. 

LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 
By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Johnson  of  Texas,  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Michel)  for  today  on  account  of 
death  of  his  mother. 

Mr.  LiGHTFOOT  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Michel)  after  3:15  p.m.  On  account  of 
illness  in  the  family. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 
By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 


lative progrram  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Ridge)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous material:) 

Mr.  Cunningham,  for  60  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Riogs.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Thomas  of  Wyoming,  for  5  min- 
utes each  day.  on  February  18.  19,  and 
20. 

Mr.  Walker,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Taylor  of  Mississippi)  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  material:) 

Mr.  Engel.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mrs.  Lowey  of  New  York,  for  5  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  Annunzio.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Towns,  for  60  minutes,  on  Feb- 
ruary 27. 

Mr.  JONTZ,  for  60  minutes  each  day, 
on  March  3  and  10. 

Mr.  Gephardt,  for  60  minutes  each 
day.  on  February  7.  11.  and  14. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Ridge)  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr.  Duncan. 

Mr.  Solomon  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  McGrath. 

Mr.  Bloomfielj). 

Mr.  Gunderson. 

Mr.  Doolittle. 

Mr.  Bereuter  in  two  instances. 

Mrs.  Meyers  of  Kansas  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Porter. 

Mr.  RiGGS. 

Mr.  Sundquist  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Blaz. 

Mr.  Campbell  of  California. 

Mr.  Michel. 

Mr.  Camp. 

Mr.  Gallo. 

Mr.  Lewis  of  CJeorgia  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Schaefer. 

Mr.  Coble. 

Mr.  BtniTON  of  Indiana. 

Mr.  Ridge  in  two  instances. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Taylor  of  Mississippi)  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Natcher. 

Mr.  HOYER. 

Mr.  BONIOR. 

Mr.  Faleomavaega. 

Mr.  Hamilton  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Levine  of  California. 

Mr.  Kildee. 

Mr.  Tallon. 

Mr.  Stark. 

Ms.  Long. 

Mr.  Matsui. 

Mr.  ECKART. 

Mr.  Traficant  in  three  instances. 


Mr.  Miller  of  California. 
Mr.  AuCoiN. 
Mr.  Lantos. 

Mr.  DYMALLY. 

Mr.  Rangel. 

Mr.  Erdreich. 

Mr.  Wise. 

Mr.  Clement. 

Mr.  ACKERMAN  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Owens  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Manton. 

Mr.  SwETT  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  LiPiNSKl. 

Mr.  Hubbard. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

Mr.  ROSE,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and 
found  truly  enrolled  a  bill  of  the  House 
of  the  following  title,  which  was  there- 
upon signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.R.  4095.  An  Act  to  increase  the  number  of 
weeks  for  which  benefits  are  payable  under 
the  Emergency  Unemployment  Compensa- 
tion Act  of  1991,  and  for  other  purposes. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  an  enrolled  bill  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  title: 

S.  1415.  An  act  to  provide  for  additional 
membership  on  the  Library  of  Congress 
Trust  Fund  Board,  and  for  other  purposes. 


BILLS  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  ROSE,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  the  following 
date  present  to  the  President,  for  his 
approval,  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing title: 

On  February  4,  1992: 

H.R.  1989.  A  bill  to  authorize  for  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Standards  and  Technology 
and  the  Technology  Administration  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  ENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  the 
House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  10  o'clock  and  37  minutes 
p.m.).  under  its  previous  order,  the 
House  adjourned  until  Friday.  Feb- 
ruary 7.  1992.  at  11  a.m. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

2792.  a  letter  from  the  Director.  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  and  Director.  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office,  transmitting  a 
joint  report  containing  the  technical  as- 
sumptions to  be  used  in  preparing  estimates 


of  national  defense  function  outlays  for  fis- 
cal year  1993.  pursuant  to  Public  Law  102-190. 
section  1002(b);  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

2793.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  National 
Institutes  of  Health,  transmitting  a  copy  of 
the  14th  annual  report  of  National  Institutes 
of  Health  Program  in  Biomedical  and  Behav- 
ioral Nutrition  Research  and  Training  for 
fiscal  year  1990.  pursuant  to  42  U.S.C.  288b(c); 
to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

2794.  A  letter  fi-om  the  Deputy  Director. 
Defense  Security  Assistance  Agency,  trans- 
mitting the  Department  of  the  Air  Forces's 
propwsed  lease  of  defense  articles  to  Aus- 
tralia (Transmittal  No.  06-92).  pursuant  to  22 
U.S.C.  2796a(a);  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

2795.  A  letter  from  the  Administration. 
General  Services  Administration,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  im- 
prove the  acquisition  system;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

2796.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Associate 
Director  for  Collection  and  Disbursement. 
Department  of  the  Interior,  transmitting  no- 
tice of  proposed  refunds  of  excess  royalty 
payments  in  OCS  areas,  pursuant  to  43  U.S.C. 
13»(b);  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

2797.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Associate 
Director  for  Collection  and  Disbursement. 
Department  of  the  Interior,  transmitting  no- 
tice of  proposed  refunds  of  excess  royalty 
payments  in  OCS  areas,  pursuant  to  43  U.S.C. 
1339(b);  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

2798.  A  letter  ft-om  the  Chief  Justice.  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States,  transmit- 
ting a  copy  of  the  report  of  the  Proceedings 
of  the  Judicial  Conference  of  the  United 
States  held  on  September  23-24.  1991,  pursu- 
ant to  28  U.S.C.  331;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

2799.  A  letter  trom  the  Adjutant  General, 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States,  transmitting  the  financial  audit  for 
the  fiscal  year  ended  August  31.  1991.  to- 
gether with  the  auditor's  opinion,  pursuant 
to  36  U.S.C.  1101(47),  1103;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

2800.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral, General  Accounting  Office,  transmit- 
ting the  results  of  the  audit  of  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  of  the  United  States'  financial 
statements  as  of  September  30.  1990  and  1969, 
pursuant  to  31  U.S.C.  9106(a);  jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Government  Operations  and 
Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  DINGELL:  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce.  H.R.  3490.  A  bill  to  protect  the 
public  interest  and  the  future  development 
of  interstate  pay-per-call  technology  by  pro- 
viding for  the  regulation  and  oversight  of  the 
applications  and  growth  of  the  pay-per-call 
industry,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  102- 
430).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  in  the  State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause  4 
of  rule  XXn,  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 
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Mr.  BLAZ: 

A  bill  to  provide  for  the  transfer 

land  to  the  Government  of  Guam. 

ither  purposes;  jointly,  to  the  Com- 

on    Interior    and    Insulsu*    Affairs. 

Services,    and    Government    Oper- 

Mr.  McCURDY: 

65.  A  bill  to  reorganize  the  U.S.  In- 
Community,  and  for  other  pur- 
to  the  Committees  on  Intel- 
Permanent  Select)  and  Armed  Serv- 
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ByjMr.  DARDEN: 

A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
of  1986  to  allow  penalty-free  with- 
from  an  individual's  individual  re- 
account  for  use  by  such  individual 
ckildren  of  such  individual  in  acquir- 
flr  St  home,  and  to  provide  that  a  par- 
gufrantee  of  a  loan  to  his  child  shall 
gift  for  gift  tax  purposes;  to  the 
on  Ways  and  Means. 
Mr.  ENGLISH: 

A  bill  to  amend  the  Comprehen- 

En^ironmental    Response.    Compensa- 

Llabillty  Act  of  1980  to  require  cer- 

to  contribute  to  other  States" 

cleanup  costs:  to  the  Committee  on 

Commerce. 
Mr.  TORRICELLI  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Bascell.  Mr.  GUARiNi,  Mr.  Lago- 
>  ARSINC.  Ms.  Ros-Lehtinen.  Mr. 
r  [cCuRDY.  Mr.  SMrrH  of  Florida.  Mr. 
S  OLARZ.  Mr.  Richardson,  Mr.  Engel. 
J  [r.  Burton  of  Indiana,  and  Mr. 
C  OSS): 

H.R.  4 168.  A  bill  to  promote  a  peaceful 
transitic  n  to  democracy  in  Cuba  through  the 
applicat  on  of  appropriate  pressures  on  the 
Cuban  ( rovernment  and  support  for  the 
Cuban  p  ople;  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Foreign  Affairs.  Ways  and  Means,  Post  Office 
and  Civ  1  Service.  Energy  and  Commerce. 
Banking  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs  and 
Merchas  ;  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  GUNDERSON  (for  himself  and 
Owens  of  UUh): 

A  bill  to  establish  a  Council  on 

Rivers  Fisheries  and  to 

Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  con- 

ot  test  of  the  Mississippi  Interstate 

ve    Resource    Agreement;    to    the 

on  Merchant  Marine  and  Flsh- 


i;r. 

H.R.  4  S9 

Interjurl  sdlctional 
tie 


4  71. 


direct 
duct  a 
Cooperal  i 
Committee 
eries. 

BylMr.  VENTO  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
\  YLIE): 

4:  70.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Bank  Hold- 
Corn  jany  Act  of  1956.  the  Revised  Stat- 
he  United  States,  and  the  Federal 
insurance  Act  to  provide  for  inter- 
bapklng  and  branching,  and  for  other 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking.  Fi- 
Urban  Affairs. 
|Mr.  HASTERT: 

A  bill  to  extend  the  deadline 
Federal  Power  Act  applicable  to 
!  construction  of  a  hydroelectric  project  in 
of  Illinois;  to  Committee  on  En- 
Commerce. 

Mr.    UPINSKI    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Odstello.     Mr.     Savage,    and    Mr. 

£  ^NGMEISTER): 

H.R.  4:  72.  A  bill  making  supplemental  ap- 
proprlat:  ons  to  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation fc  r  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30.  1992,  ind  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee o  1  Appropriations. 
3y  Mr.  LIPINSKI: 

H.R.  4;  73.  A  bill  to  impose  restrictions  on 
the  impi  rtatlon  into,  and  the  sale  within. 
the  Unit  sd  States  of  certain  motor  vehicles; 
to  incre*  se  the  efficiency  of  domestic  motor 
vehicle    nanufacturers;  and  for  other  pur- 


poses; jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Ways 
and  Means  and  Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  POSHARD; 
H.R.  4174.  A  bill  to  prohibit  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  ft-om  using  official 
funds  for  the  production  or  mailing  of  news- 
letters; to  the  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. 

By  Mr.  ROE  (for  himself,  Mr.  Ander- 
son, Mr.  Mineta.  Mr.  Oberstar.  Mr. 
NowAK.  Mr.  Rahall,  Mr.  Appleoate. 
Mr.  DE  Lugo,  Mr.  Savage.  Mr.  Bor- 
SKI.   Mr.   KOLTER.   Mr.   Lipinski.   Mr. 
Traficant.  Mr.  Lewis  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
DeFazio,   Mr.    Hayes   of  Louisiana, 
Mr.    Clement,    Mr.    Costello,    Mr. 
Jones  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Laughlin,  Mr. 
Geren  of  Texas.   Mr.   Sangmeister, 
Mr.   PosHARD,   Mr.    Brewster,    Mrs. 
Collins  of  Michigan.    Ms.   Norton. 
and  Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan): 
H.R.  4175.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  to  make  grants  to  State  and 
local       governments       for       infrastructure 
projects  in  distressed  areas,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  Transportation. 

By  Mr.  SARPALTUS  (for  himself,  Mr. 
DE  LA  Garza,  Mr.  Stenholm,  and  Mr. 
Combest): 
H.R.  4176.  A  bill  to  amend  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  with  respect  to  avoiding 
certain  liens  that  impair  exempt  property;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SHAW: 
H.R.  4177.  A  bill  to  temporarily  suspend  the 
duty  on  metal  oxide  varistors;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Ms.  SLAUGHTER  (for  herself.  Ms. 
Oakar.  Mrs.  Mink.  Mrs.  Schroeder, 
Ms.     Pelosi.     Ms.     Norton,     Mrs. 
Unsoeld.  Ms.  DeLauro.  Mrs.  Lloyd. 
Mr.    Towns.    Mr.    McDERMorr,    Mr. 
Vento,  Mr.  Frank  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  LaFalce,  Mr.  Weldon,  Mr.  Smith 
of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Scheuer.  and  Mr. 
Ranged: 
H.R.    4178.    A    bill    to    amend    the    Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for  a  program 
to  carry  out  research  on  the  drug  known  as 
diethylstilbestrol,  to  educate  health  profes- 
sionals and  the  public  on  the  drug,  and  to 
provide  for  certain  longitudinal  studies  re- 
garding individuals  who  have  been  exposed 
to  the  drug;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  Oregon: 
H.R.  4179.  A  bill  to  establish  a  fund  for  the 
planning  and  preparation  of  salvage  timber 
sales  and  subsequent  reforestation  activities 
on  lands  administered  by  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  TALLON: 
H.R.  4180.  A  bill  to  recognize  the  organiza- 
tion known  as  "Wildlife  Action.  Inc.";  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WOLPE  (for  himself,  Mr.  Mar- 
key.  Mr.  RINALDO,  and  Mr.  Gallo): 
H.R.    4181.    A   bill   to   provide   support   to 
States  which  require  and  encourage  utilities 
to  provide  process-oriented  energy  efficiency 
technology  assistance  to  certain  industries; 
to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  FAWELL: 
H.R.  4182.   A  bill   to  reduce  $17,160,600,000 
from  appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1992;  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
By  Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT: 
H.R.  4183.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Wild  and 
Scenic  Rivers  Act  by  designating  certain  riv- 
ers in  the  State  of  Arkansas  as  components 
of  the  National  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Sys- 
tem, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


By   Mr.   NEAL   of  Massachusetts   (for 
himself,   Mr.   Early,   Mr.   Moakley, 
Mr.  Olver.  Mr.  DONNELLY,  Mr.  KEN- 
NEDY, Mr.  Mavroules,  Mr.  Markey. 
Mr.    Studds.    Mr.    Atkins,   and   Mr. 
Frank  of  Massachusetts): 
H.R.  4184.  A  bill  to  designate  the  Depart- 
ment of  Veterans  Affairs  medical  center  lo- 
cated in  Northampton,  MA,  as  the  "Edward 
P.  Boland  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs 
Medical  Center";  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

By  Mr.  OBEY  (for  himself,  Mr.  Pastor, 
and  Mr.  RHODES); 
H.R.  4185.  A  bill  entitled.  "The  Morris  K. 
Udall  Scholarship  and  Excellence  in  Na- 
tional Environmental  and  Native  American 
Public  Policy  Act  of  1992";  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  RAHALL  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Sharp): 
H.R.  4186.   A  bill   to  amend  the  Mineral 
Leasing  Act  to  facilitate  the  development  of 
coalbed  methane  gas;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  RIDGE: 
H.R.  4187.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1986  to  encourage  immediate  In- 
vestments in  new  manufacturing  and  other 
productive  equipment  by  temporarily  allow- 
ing an  investment  tax  credit  to  taxpayers 
who   increase   the   amount  of  such   invest- 
ments;   to    the    Committee    on    Ways    and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  ROHRABACHER: 
H.R.  4188.  A  bill  to  designate  the  Federal 
building  located  at  501  West  Ocean  Boulevard 
in  Long  Beach,  CA,  as  the  "Glenn  M.  Ander- 
son Federal  Building";  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  TRAFICANT: 
H.R.  4189.  A  bill  to  transfer  amounts  appro- 
priated for  foreign  aid  to  revenue  sharing 
and  education  programs;  jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Appropriations.  Government  Op- 
erations. Education  and  Labor,  and  Rules. 
By  Mr.  WISE: 
H.R.  4190.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1986  to  provide  incentives  for 
investors  in  oil  and  gas  exploration;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  DOOLITTLE: 
H.J.  Res.  404.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  week  of  June  1  through  June  7.  1992,  as 
"National   Polio   Awareness  Week";   to   the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  HAYES  of  Louisiana  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Tauzin): 
H.J.  Res.  405.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  to  protect  cultural  and  linguistic 
rights;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mrs.  MEYERS  of  Kansas: 
H.J.  Res.  406.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  month  of  May  1992  as  "National  Hunting- 
ton's   Disease    Awareness    Month";    to    the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
H.J.  Res.  407.  Joint  resolution  designating 
June  11.  1992,  as  "National  Alcoholism  and 
Drug  Abuse  Counselors  Day";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  TRAFICANT  (for  himself  and 

Mr.  Dymally): 

H.J.  Res.  408.  Joint  resolution  designating 

October  25, 1992,  as  "National  Arab- American 

Day";  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 

Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  TRAFICANT: 
H.J.  Res.  409.  Joint  resolution  designating 
January   16,   1993,   as    "National   Good  Teen 
Day";  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  DELLUMS: 
H.  Con.  Res.  273.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  regarding 


the  U.N.  peace  plan  in  the  western  Sahara;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  MACHTLEY: 
H.  Con.  Res.  274.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  any 
economic  recovery  or  tax  relief  package  en- 
acted by  the  Congress  should  Include  a  cor- 
rection of  the  "notch"  problem  In  Social  Se- 
curity benefits;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  GEPHARDT: 
H.  Res.  340.  Resolution  directing  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration  to  inves- 
tigate the  operation  and  management  of  the 
Office  of  the  Postmaster;  considered  and 
agreed  to. 

By  Mr.  LEWIS  of  California: 
H.  Res.  341.  Resolution  creating  a  Select 
Committee   to   Investigate   Certain   Allega- 
tions   Concerning    the    House    Post   Office; 
which  was  laid  on  the  table. 
By  Mr.  McEWEN: 
H.  Res.  342.  Resolution  presenting  a  ques- 
tion of  the  privileges  of  the  House;  which 
was  laid  on  the  table. 

By  Mr.  MOAKLEY  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Solomon): 
H.  Res.  343.  Resolution  providing  amounts 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House  for  ex- 
penses of  investigations  and  studies  by  the 
Committee  on  Rules  in  the  second  session  of 
the  One  Hundred   Second  Congress;   to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  HO'yER: 
H.  Res.  344.  Resolution  electing  majority 
membership  to  standing  committees  of  the 
House;  considered  and  agreed  to. 

By  Mr.  MILLER  of  California: 
H.  Res.  345.  Resolution  providing  amounts 
from  contingent  fund  of  the  House  for  ex- 
penses of  investigations  and  studies  by  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  in 
the  second  session  of  the  One  Hundred  Sec- 
ond Congress;  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 

By  Mr.  POSHARD: 
H.  Res.  346.  Resolution  regarding  the  inter- 
national trade  policies  and  actions  of  the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  SANTORUM  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Ballenger,  Mr.  DORNAN  of  Califor- 
nia,   Mr.    RiGGS,    Mr.    Nussle,    Mr. 
Lewis  of  Florida,  Mr.  Camp,  and  Mr. 
Olin): 
H.  Res.  347.  Resolution  limiting  the  mile- 
age allowance  rates  for  Members,   officers, 
and  employees  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives  to   the   rates   generally   applicable   to 
Government  employees;   to  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration. 
By  Mrs.  SCHROEDER: 
H.  Res.  348.  Resolution  providing  amounts 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House  for  ex- 
penses of  investigations  and  studies  by  the 
Select  Committee  on  Children,  Youth,  and 
Families  in  the  second  session  of  the  One 
Hundred  Second  Congress;  to  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  RANGEL: 
H.  Res.  349.  Resolution  providing  amounts 
trom  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House  for  ex- 
penses of  investigations  and  studies  by  the 
Select  Committee  on  Narcotics  Abuse  and 
Control  in   the  second  session  of  the  One 
Hundred  Second  Congress;  to  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration. 

By  Mrs.  UNSOELD  (for  herself,  Mr.  Sl- 
KORSKI.  Mr.  Boehlert,  Mr.  DeFazio, 
Ms.  Pelosi,  Mr.  Beilenson,  Mr. 
Jontz,  Mr.  Sanders.  Mr.  Studds,  Mr. 
Swift,  Mr.  Atkins,  Mrs.  Boxer,  Mr. 
Ravenel,  Mr.  Miller  of  California, 
Mr.  Berman,  Mr.  Levine  of  Califor- 


nia. Mr.  Abe:rcrombie.  Mr.  Frank  of 
Massachusetts,     Mr.     Cooper,     Mr. 
AuCoiN,   Mr.   Waxman,    Mr.   Wyden, 
Mr.     McHuGH,    Mr.    Scheuer,    Mr. 
MoRAN,  Mrs.  Mink,  Ms.  Slaughter, 
Mrs.  Schroeder.  Mr.  Kopetski,  Mr. 
Synar.  Mr.  Tanner,  Mr.  Lehman  of 
Florida,  Mr.  Wolpe,  Mr.  Oberstar, 
Mr.  Durbin,  Mr.  Saxton,  Mr.  Kan- 
jorski,  Mr.  Olver,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr. 
Zimmer.    Mr.    Panetta.     Mr.    Gil- 
chrest.  Mr.  Miller  of  Washington. 
Mr.  Weiss,  Mr.  Johnston  of  Florida. 
Mr.    McNulty.    Mr.    Pallone.    Ms. 
Horn,   Mr.   Fazio,   Mr.  Hoyer.   Mrs. 
Morella,   Mr.   McMillen   of  Mary- 
land, Mr.  BONiOR,  and  Mr.  Skaggs): 
H.  Res.  350.  Resolution  urging  the  Adminis- 
trator   of    the    Environmental     Protection 
Agency  to  accelerate  the  scheduled  phaseout 
of  ozone-destroying  substances  In  the  United 
States  as  required  pursuant  to  the  Clean  Air 
Act    Amendments    of   1990;    calling    on    the 
President  to  urge  the  contracting  parties  to 
the  Montreal  protocol  to  modify  the  protocol 
in  order  to  accelerate  the  phaseout  of  such 
substances;  and  for  other  purposes  based  on 
scientific  findings  concerning  the  degrada- 
tion of  the  stratospheric  ozone  layer;  jointly, 
to  the  Committees  on  Energy  and  Commerce 
and  Foreign  Affairs. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  REED: 

H.R.  4191.  A  bill  to  clear  certain  impedi- 
ments to  the  licensing  of  the  vessel  Southern 
Yankee  for  employment  in  the  coastwise 
trade  of  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  sponsors 
were  added  to  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions as  follows; 

H.R.  85:  Mr.  McNulty. 

H.R.  118:  Mr.  GuARiNi,  Mr.  Lent,  Mr.  Gil- 
man,  Mr.  RiGGS,  Mr.  Gallegly,  Mr.  MOOR- 
HEAD.  Mr.  Campbell  of  California,  Mr. 
Herger.  Mr.  Dreier  of  California,  and  Mr. 
Alexander. 

H.R.  123:  Mr.  Barnard,  Mr.  James,  and  Mr. 
Lent. 

♦  H.R.  394:  Mr.  Rohrabacher.  Mr.  McMillen 
of  Maryland.  Ms.  Horn,  Mrs.  Lloyd.  Mr. 
Dorgan  of  North  Dakota,  Mr.  Flake,  Mr. 
Porter,  Mrs.  Unsoeld,  Mr.  Peterson  of 
Minnesota.  Mr.  Kopetski.  Ms.  Long.  Mr. 
Swett.    Mr.    Oberstar,    Mr.    Cra.mer,    Mr. 

BROWDER,    Mr.    SCHUMER,    Mr.    SIKORSKI,    Mr. 

Durbin.  Mr.  Bacchus,  Mr.  Alexander.  Mr. 
Washington.  Mr.  Andrews  of  Maine.  Mr. 
Hoagland.  Mr.  Appleoate.  Mr.  Clement. 
Mr.  Taylor  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Ballenger.  Mr.  Wheat,  Mr.  LaFalce,  Mr. 
LaRocco,  Mr.  Thornton,  and  Mr.  Brown. 

H.R.  489:  Mr.  DREIER  of  California. 

H.R.  501:  Mr.  Dymally  and  Mr.  Mollohan. 

H.R.  583:  Mr.  MURPHY. 

H.R.  602:  Mr.  HUBBARD. 

H.R.  643:  Mr.  Peterson  of  Minnesota  and 
Mr.  Costello. 

H.R.  659:  Mr.  WOLPE. 

H.R.  722:  Mr.  Owens  of  New  York,  Mr.  Doo- 
LFTTLE,  and  Mr.  Mfume. 

H.R.  723:  Mr.  Owens  of  New  York  and  Mr. 
Mfume. 


H.R.  919:  Mr.  Roth. 

H.R.  951:  Mr.  Parker.  Mr.  Baker,  and  Mr. 
Lagomarsino. 

H.R.  962:  Mr.  Lantos. 

H.R.  967:  Mr.  Brown,  Mr.  Towns,  and  Mr. 
Lantos. 

H.R.  1004:  Mr.  RnTER. 

H.R.  1145:  Mr.  Andrews  of  Maine  Mr.  Mar- 
key,  Mr.  Lewis  of  California,  Mr.  Gilchrest 
Mr.  Torres,  and  Mr.  Olver. 

H.R.  1218:  Mr.  Downey. 

H.R.  1330:  Mr.  SENSENBRENNER. 

H.R.  1348:  Mr.  Hall  of  Texas,  Mr.  Penny. 
and  Mr.  Lent. 

H.R.  1439:  Mr.  Skeen  and  Mr.  SMrrH  of  Or- 
egon. 

H.R.  1450:  Mr.  Wise  and  Mr.  COBLE. 

H.R.  1456:  Mr.  Wylie. 

H.R.  1473:  Mr.  Spence. 

H.R.  1485:  Mr.  LowERY  of  California.  Mr. 
Burton  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Martin.  Mr.  Ire- 
land, and  Mr.  Kolter. 

H.R.  1516:  Mr.  Neal  of  North  Carolina,  Mr. 
SMfTH  of  Oregon,  and  Mr.  Huckaby. 

H.R.  1522:  Mr.  Lewis  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Mar- 
tinez. Mrs.  Morella.  and  Mr.  Spence. 

H.R.  1536:  Mr.  Lightfoot  and  Mr.  Kolter. 

H.R.  1546:  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas  and  Mr. 
Ray. 

H.R.  1547:  Mr.  Penny.  Mr.  Wilson,  and  Mr. 
Lewis  of  Florida. 

H.R.  1570:  Mr.  LIVINGSTON,  Mr.  Levine  of 
California,  and  Mr.  Spence. 

H.R.  1602:  Mr.  Hayes  of  Dllnois. 

H.R.  1733:  Mr.  Feighan. 

H.R.  1755:  Mr.  McCANDLESS. 

H.R.  1900:  Mr.  Engel. 

H.R.  1992:  Mr.  ENGEL. 

H.R.  2152:  Mr.  Neal  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
McMillen  of  Maryland,  and  Mr.  Yates. 

H.R.  2233:  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  South  Dakota. 

H.R.  2407:  Mr.  GUARINI,  Mr.  CAMPBELL  of 
California.  Mr.  Hoagland.  Mr.  Moody.  Mr. 
CRAMER,  Mr.  Engel,  Mr.  Cox  of  Illinois,  Mr. 
RiGGS,  and  Mr.  Spratt. 

H.R.  2492:  Mrs.  Kennelly. 

H.R.  2561:  Mr.  PETERSON  of  Minnesota. 

H.R.  2590:  Mr.  ENGEL. 

H.R.  2614:  Mr.  Henry  and  Mr.  Sanders. 

H.R.  2782:  Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  Mr. 
Stark,  Mr.  Visclosky,  Mr.  Gaydos,  and  Mr. 
LaFalce. 

H.R.  2797:  Mr.  Andrews  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
APPLEOATE,  Mrs.  Boxer,  Mr.  Cox  of  Califor- 
nia, Ms.  DeLauro,  Mr.  Dwi'ER  of  New  Jersey, 
Mr.  Fascell,  Mr.  Gilchrest,  Mr.  Hayes  of 
Illinois,  Mr.  Moran,  Mr.  Neal  of  Massachu- 
setts. Mr.  Peterson  of  Minnesota,  Mr.  Ran- 
GEL,  Mr.  Sawyer.  Mr.  Skaggs.  Ms.  Waters. 
and  Mr.  Waxman. 

H.R.  2830:  Mr.  Chandler. 

H.R.  2854:  Mr.  SiKORSKI. 

H.R.  2867:  Mr.  Paxon. 

H.R.  2872:  Mr.  Grandy. 

H.R.  2945:  Mr.  TRAFICANT  and  Mr.  UPTON. 

H.R.  3112:  Mr.  Davis. 

H.R.  3146;  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas. 

H.R.  3171:  Mr.  Emerson. 

H.R.  3198:  Mr.  RoTH.  Mr.  Espy.  Mr.  Klecz- 
KA.  Mr.  Emerson,  and  Mr.  McGrath. 

H.R.  3217:  Mr.  Ramstad  and  Mr.  Paxon. 

H.R.  3250:  Mr.  Ray.  Mr.  Frank  of  Massa- 
chusetts, Mr.  Gaydos,  and  Mr.  Poshard. 

H.R.  3253:  Mr.  DoRGAN  of  North  Dakota  and 
Mr.  STAGGERS. 

H.R.  3281:  Mr.  Brown. 

H.R.  3380:  Mr.  GINGRICH,  Mr.  COLEMAN  of 
Missouri,  and  Mr.  Davis. 

H.R.  3413:  Mr.  WILSON. 

H.R.  3438:  Mr.  DORNAN  of  California. 

H.R.  3439:  Mr.  DORNAN  of  California. 

H.R.  3440:  Mr.  Dornan  of  California. 

H.R.  3441:  Mr.  Dornan  of  California. 

H.R.  3442;  Mr.  Dorman  of  California. 
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Mr.  Owens  of  New  York. 

:  Mr.  Cunningham,  Mr.  Franks  of 

,  Mr.  Bereuter,  Mr.  Bilirakis. 

Mr.  Pacxard.  Mr.  Bliley.  Mr. 

Mr.  Lent.  Mr.  Oilman,  Mrs.  Meyers 

Mr.  Oalleoly.  Mr.  Rhodes.  Mr. 

Mr.  Klug,  and  Mr.  Boehner. 

Mr.  AuCoiN.  Mr.  Torres.  Mr. 
Mr.  Clay.  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee. 
.  Mr.  Dellums,  and  Mr.  Reed. 
Mr.  Wheat  and  Mrs.  Schroeder. 
:  Mr.  DeFazio. 
Mr.  Mazzoli.  Mr.  Murphy,  Mr. 
and  Mr.  Ramstad. 

J561:     Mr.     Santorum.     Ms.     Ros- 
.  Mr.  Hastert.  Mr.  Smith  of  Texas. 
jEwis  of  Florida. 
Mr.  Dannemeyer. 
:  Mr.  Thomas  of  Wyoming. 
Mr.  Allen.  Mr.  Barrett.  Mr.  Be- 
Vlr.  Hobson.  Mr.  Lipinski.  Mr.  Nich- 
Schaefer.  Mr.  Skeen.  Mr.  Taylor 
Carolina.  Mrs.  Vucanovich.  and  Mr. 


3  26:  Mr.  Martinez.  Mr.  Evans,  and 


D  ikou. 


:  Mr.  Kostmayer.  Mr.  Johnson  of 

Mr.  Swift.  Mr.  Kildee.  Mr. 

Mr.  Vento.  Mr.  Mrazek.  Mrs.  COL- 

illchigan.  Mr.  Hayes  of  Louisiana. 

Mr.  Espy.  Mr.  Kanjorski,  Mr. 

Ford  of  Michisran.  Mr.  Fazio.  Mr. 

VIr.  McCloskey.  Mr.  WHnrEN.  Mr. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  and  Mr.  Reed. 

Mr.  MoRAN.  Mr.  Bereuter,  Mr. 
Mr.  Montgomery.  Mr.  Atkins.  Mr. 
Mr.  Chapman,  and  Ms.  Molinari. 
:  Mr.  Klug  and  Mr.  Peterson  of 


3  09:   Mr.   Mfume.   Mr.   Rangel,   Mr. 

Mr.  Downey.  Mr.  Roe.  Mr.  Yates. 

Miliar  of  Washington.  Mr.  Parker.  Mrs. 

Mr.  Evans. 

Mr.  Dellums  and  Mr.  Hayes  of 
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Mr.  NussLE. 
:  Mr.  Boehner. 
:  Mr.  Barton  of  Texas. 
Mr.  Torres. 
Mr.    Andrews   of  Maine.    Mr. 
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:  Mr.  Davis. 

Mr.  DOROAN  of  North  Dakota. 

and  Mrs.  Lloyd. 

Mr.  Feighan.  Mr.  Lehman  of 
Mr.    Mrazek.    Mr.    Gilman.    Mr. 

ACKERMAN.  Mr.  Beilenson.  Mr. 
Mr.  Frost,  Mr.  Scheuer.  and  Mr. 


Mr.  BoNioR.  Mr.  Frank  of  Massa- 
Mr.  WOLPE.  and  Mr.  Jones  of  Geor- 


4(  51:  Mr.  Poshard  and  Mr.  Ford  of 


*73: 


Mr.    FUSTER.    Mr.   Mfume.   Ms. 
ilr.   Savage.    Mr.   Kanjorski.    Mr. 
Mr.  Frost. 

:  Mr.  Sarpalius.  Mr.  Chapman. 

.  Mr.  Frost.  Mr.  annunzio,  Mr. 

exas.  Mr.  Hefner,  Mr.  Edwards  of 

Mr.  Owens  of  New  York. 

:  Mr.  Montgomery.  Mr.  McCurdy. 

G^tdenson.      Mr.      Ackerman.      Mr. 


McMillen  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Lent.  Mr.  Bac- 
chus, Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida,  Mr.  Kildee,  Mr. 
McNuLTY,  Mr.  BiLBRAY.  Mr.  Henry.  Mr. 
Walsh,  and  Mr.  Espy. 

H.R.  4093:  Mr.  Penny.  Mr.  Hansen.  Mr. 
EwiNG.  Mr.  Huckaby.  Mr.  Dannemeyer.  and 
Mr.  Gillmor. 

H.R.  4123;  Mr.  McMillan  of  North  Caro- 
lina. Ms.  Slaughter  and  Mr.  Upton. 

H.R.  4130:  Mr.  ARMEY.  Mr.  Johnson  of 
Texas.  Mr.  Roberts.  Mr.  Boehner.  Mr.  Sen- 
SENBRENNER.  Mr.  ZiMMER.  Mr.  BURTON  Of  In- 
diana. Mr.  Gallegly,  and  Mr.  Pursell. 

H.R.  4131:  Mr.  Chapman.  Mr.  Edwards  of 
Texas,  Mr.  Laughlin,  Mr.  Tallon,  and  Mr. 
Ravenel. 

H.R.  4150:  Mr.  YouNG  of  Alaska. 

H.J.  Res.  15:  Mr.  Dickinson. 

H.J.  Res.  121:  Mr.  Coyne,  Mr.  Lewis  of 
Florida,  Ms.  Long,  Mr.  Gallo.  Mr.  Montgom- 
ery. Mr.  Bennett.  Mr.  Bateman.  Mr.  Flake. 
Mr.  Annunzio.  Mr.  Dicks.  Mr.  Browder,  Mr. 
Neal  of  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Clement.  Mr. 
Stark.  Mr.  Gonzalez.  Mr.  Vander  Jaot.  Mr. 
Bevill.  Mr.  McGrath.  Mr.  McCloskey.  Mr. 
Towns.  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Horton. 
Mr.  Stump.  Mr.  Rigos.  Mr.  McMillen  of 
Maryland,  Mr.  Walsh,  Ms.  Oakar,  Mr.  Erd- 
REicH,  Mrs.  Collins  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Kolter. 
Mr.  McHuGH.  Mr.  Emerson,  Mr.  Hatcher, 
Mr.  Thomas  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Pursell,  Mr. 
Shays,  Mr.  Camp.  Mr.  LaFalce.  Mr.  Parker. 
Mr.  Young  of  Florida.  Mr.  Nowak.  Mr.  Quil- 
LEN.  Mr.  Skeen.  Mr.  Harris.  Mr.  Wilson.  Mr. 
SisisKY.  Mr.  Pastor.  Mr.  Yates,  Mr. 
Hughes,  Mr.  Jenkins.  Mr.  Rahall.  Ms. 
Slaughter.  Mr.  Lehman  of  Florida.  Mr.  Dur- 
BiN.  Mr.  Hall  of  Texas.  Mrs.  Lloyd,  Mr. 
Sabo,  Mr.  Rangel.  and  Ms.  Pelosi. 

H.J.  Res.  272:  Mr.  COMBEST.  Mr.  Lewis  of 
California.  Mr.  Gonzalez.  Mr.  Martin.  Mr. 
McCloskey.  Mr.  Anthony.  Mr.  Hansen.  Mr. 
Young  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Dickinson.  Mr.  Roth, 
Mr.  Sharp.  Mr.  Callahan,  Mr.  Wolf,  Mr. 
Wyden,  Mr.  Moody,  Mr.  Rowland.  Mr.  Lan- 
caster. Mr.  Hefner.  Mr.  Cooper.  Mr.  Bate- 
man. Mr.  Carper.  Mr.  Clement,  Mr.  Ober- 
STAR.  Mr.  Brown.  Mr.  Cramer.  Mr.  Gingrich. 
Mr.  Parker.  Mr.  Davis.  Mr.  Slattery,  Mr. 
Jones  of  North  Carolina.  Mr.  Cardin.  Mr. 
VoLKMER.  Mr.  Ramstad.  Mr.  Bilirakis.  Mrs. 
Johnson  of  Connecticut,  Mr.  Doolittle,  Mr. 
SisiSKY.  Mr.  McEWEN,  Mr.  Herger,  Mr.  Reg- 
ULA,  Mr.  Pickle,  Mr.  Chandler,  Mr.  Gallo, 
Mr.  Bennett,  Mr.  Hayes  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Pas- 
tor, Mr.  Roberts,  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Dingell, 
Mr.  Stump,  Mr.  Pa^-ne  of  New  Jersey,  Mr. 
Vander  Jagt,  Mr.  Faleomavaega.  Mr. 
Hatcher.  Mr.  Cox  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Feighan. 
Mr.  Harris.  Mr.  Fawell.  Mr.  Condit.  Mr. 
English.  Mr.  Skelton.  Mr.  Upton.  Mr. 
Petri,  Mr.  Morrison,  Mr.  Edwards  of  Texas, 
Mr.  Sabo,  Mr.  Smith  of  Oregon,  Mr.  Stag- 
gers, and  Mr.  Laoomarsino. 

H.J.  Res.  290:  Mrs.  Schroeder  and  Mr. 
Neal  of  North  Carolina. 

H.J.  Res.  318:  Mr.  Synar.  Mr.  MuRPHY,  Mr. 
SAWi-ER,  Mr.  Yatron.  Mr.  McCrery,  Mr. 
Towns,  Mr.  Vander  Jagt,  Mr.  Running,  Mr. 
Horton,  Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Peter- 
son of  Minnesota,  Mr.  Oberstar,  Mr.  Flake, 
Mr.  Studds,  Mr.  Livingston,  Mr.  Payne  of 
New  Jersey,  Ms.  Long,  Mr.  Bilirakis,  Mr. 
Thomas  of  Georgia,  and  Mr.  Blaz. 


H.J.  Res.  351:  Mr.  Penny.  Mr.  Sabo,  Mr. 
Kolter.  and  Mrs.  Unsoeld. 

H.J.  Res.  369:  Mr.  Bilirakis.  Mr.  Johnson 
of  South  Dakota,  Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr. 
Frost.  Ms.  Norton.  Mr.  Hoyer,  Mr.  Kyl,  Mr. 
Durbin.  Mr.  Fazio.  Mr.  Payne  of  Virginia. 
Mr.  Hall  of  Texas.  Ms.  Kaptur.  Mr. 
McGrath.  Mr.  Bacchus.  Mr.  Solomon.  Mr. 
SUNDQUIST,  Mr.  Johnston  of  Florida,  and  Mr. 

FIELDS. 

H.J.  Res.  378:  Mr.  Kopetski.  Mr.  Frost,  and 
Mr.  Carr. 

H.J.  Res.  385:  Mr.  Horton.  Mr.  Vento,  Mr. 
Martinez.  Mr.  Hatcher.  Mr.  McGrath.  Mr. 
MoRAN,  Mr.  Clement.  Mr.  Bateman,  Mr. 
Cardin.  Mr.  Hunter,  and  Mr.  Roe. 

H.J.  Res.  390:  Mr.  Schumer,  Mr.  Frank  of 
Massachusetts.  Mr.  Evans.  Mr.  Roe.  Mr. 
Hoyer.  Mr.  Davis.  Mr.  Bliley.  Mr.  de  Lugo, 
Mr.  Downey.  Mr.  Schiff.  Mr.  Clement.  Mr. 
MooRHEAD.  Mr.  Levine  of  California.  Mr. 
Henry.  Mr.  Ddcon.  Mr.  LaFalce.  Mr.  Wylie. 
Mr.  Pallone.  Mr.  Gekas.  Mr.  McDermott. 
Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida.  Mr.  Ackerman,  Mr. 
Ford  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Fazio.  Mr.  de  la 
Garza.  Mr.  Bonior.  Mr.  Payne  of  New  Jer- 
sey. Mrs.  LowEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  GiLLMOR. 
Mr.  GuARiNi.  Mr.  Rangel.  Mr.  Nussle,  Mr. 
Fascell.  Mr.  Shaw.  Mr.  Serrano,  and  Mr. 
Andrews  of  Maine. 

H.J.  Res.  392:  Mr.  Savage.  Mr.  Bacchus. 
Mr.  Neal  of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Boehlert. 
Mr.  Horton.  Mr.  Hefner.  Mr.  Houghton,  Mr. 
McMillen  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Fuster.  Mr. 
Abercrombie,  Mr.  Skeen.  Mr.  Doolittle. 
Mr.  Clement.  Mr.  Emerson.  Mr.  Ravenel. 
and  Mr.  Parker. 

H.J.  Res.  395:  Mr.  Bateman,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr. 
Wheat,  Mr.  Shaw.  Mr.  Sanders.  Mr.  Porter. 
Mr.  SiKORSKi.  and  Mr.  Dingell. 

H.  Con.  Res.  180:  Mr.  Frank  of  Massachu- 
setts. 

H.  Con.  Res.  194:  Mr.  Ridge  and  Mr.  Cox  of 
California. 

H.  Con.  Res.  205:  Mr.  Stokes. 

H.  Con.  Res.  225:  Ms.  Ros-Lehtinen.  Mr. 
Hastert,  Mr.  Ramstad,  Mr.  Sensenbrenner, 
Mr.  Santorum,  Mr.  Wolf.  Mr.  Burton  of  In- 
diana. Mr.  Schiff,  Mr.  Fawell,  Mr.  Hefley. 
and  Mr.  Klug. 

H.  Res.  215:  Mr.  BOEHNER  and  Mr.  KLUG. 

H.  Res.  314:  Mr.  Paxon. 

H.  Res.  322:  Mrs.  Patterson,  Mr.  Kost- 
mayer, Mr.  Ackerman,  Mr.  Feighan,  Mr. 
Dannemeyer.  Mr.  Goss.  Mr.  Gunderson.  Mr. 
Hyde.  Mr.  Ramstad.  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida, 
and  Mr.  Scheuer. 

H.  Res.  323:  Mr.  Dorgan  of  North  Dakota. 

H.  Res.  332:  Mr.  Doolittle.  Mr.  Walker. 
Mr.  Duncan.  Mr.  Boehner.  Mr.  Ballenger. 
Mr.  Solomon.  Mr.  Ireland.  Mrs.  Johnson  of 
Connecticut.  Mr.  Fawell.  Mr.  Paxon.  Mr. 
Sanders,  and  Mr.  Kluo. 


DELETIONS  OF  SPONSORS  FROM 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  sponsors 
were  deleted  from  public  bills  and  reso- 
lutions as  follows: 

H.R.  2824:  Mrs.  Vucanovich. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
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THE  SUDAN:  A  NEW  HAVEN  FOR 
TERRORISTS  AND  EXTREMISTS 
IN  AFRICA? 


HON.  WM.  S.  BROOMflELD 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  5, 1992 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  deep- 
ly concerned  about  recent  reports  that  the 
Sudan  is  becoming  a  new  beachhead  for  ter- 
rorists and  fundamentalist  radicals  in  Africa.  I 
urge  the  administration  to  step  up  its  efforts  to 
dissuade  the  Sudanese  Government  from  pur- 
suing this  unwise  and  dangerous  policy. 
Should  the  Sudan  ignore  our  wamings,  it  may 
be  time  to  formally  lat>el  that  country  as  a  ter- 
rorist state. 

Recent  reports  reveal  that  the  fundamental- 
ist government  of  General  al-Bashir  is  cooper- 
ating with  Iran  in  an  effort  to  make  the  Sudan 
a  base  for  Islamic  radk^alism  and  terrorism  in 
Africa.  The  Sudanese  Government  already 
supports  fundamentalist  groups  in  North  Africa 
and  now,  with  the  arrival  in  Khartoum  of  terror- 
ist groups,  including  the  notorious  Abu  Nidal 
organization  and  Hezbollah,  it  appears  to  be 
blending  Islamic  furxlamentalism  with  Palestirv 
ian  radicalism. 

Should  Sudanese  officials  continue  this  pol- 
icy, and  if  all  these  reports  can  tje  confirmed, 
I  urge  the  administration  to  formally  add  ttie 
Sudan  to  the  list  of  states  that  actively  support 
terrorism. 

I  commend  the  following  Washington  Post 
article  on  the  Sudan  to  my  colleagues  in  the 
Congress. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Jan.  31,  1992] 

U.S.  Fears  Sudan  Becoming  terrorists' 

•New  Lebanon' 

(By  David  Ignatius) 

U.S.  officials  fear  that  Sudan,  backed  by 
money  and  expertise  from  Iran,  Is  emerging 
as  "a  new  Lebanon"  from  which  terrorist 
groups  can  launch  operations  and  export  Is- 
lamic revolution  across  Africa. 

Sudan  "is  absolutely  the  place  to  watch," 
said  one  U.S.  anti-terrorism  official  in  an 
interview  yesterday.  The  official  said  the 
Iranians  have  spent  between  SIO  million  and 
S20  million  to  help  establish  a  beachhead  for 
Islamic  radicalism  in  Khartoum.  The  Ira- 
nians also  are  believed  to  have  sent  members 
of  the  Revolutionary  Guards  to  Sudan  to 
help  train  their  new  allies. 

Another  troubling  sign,  according  to  U.S. 
officials,  is  that  the  Iranians  have  named 
Majid  Kamal.  who  previously  served  in  Bei- 
rut, as  their  charge  d'affaires  in  Khartoum, 
the  Sudanese  capital.  A  U.S.  official  alleged 
that  while  Kamal  was  the  Iranian  charge  in 
Lebanon  during  the  early  1980s  he  encour- 
aged the  creation  of  the  radical  Hezbollah 
group,  which  was  widely  identified  with  the 
kidnapping  of  Americans  and  other  terrorist 
acts  in  Lebanon. 

"The  Iranians  have  a  dangerous  program" 
in  Sudan,  said  the  U.S.  official.  "It's  vast. 
The  target  is  not  just  the  north— Egypt  and 


North  Aft-ica— but  also  the  south,  into  [sub- 
Saharan]  Africa,  with  the  creation  of  Islamic 
states  being  the  goal." 

U.S.  officials  said  they  also  have  evidence 
that  some  of  the  leading  Palestinian  and 
Lebanese  terrorist  groups  are  now  operating 
in  Sudan.  These  groups  include  the  Abu 
Nidal  Organization;  the  Popular  Front  for 
the  Liberation  of  Palestine — General  Com- 
mand, headed  by  Ahmed  Jlbril;  the  Iranian- 
backed  Islamic  Jihad  for  the  Liberation  of 
Palestine;  and  the  Lebanese  Shiite  group, 
Hezbollah. 

Sudan's  deepening  ties  with  Iran  reflect 
the  new  political  dominance  in  Khartoum  of 
the  National  Islamic  Front,  headed  by  Has- 
san Turabi.  Although  Sudan  nominally  is 
governed  by  a  military  junta,  the  real  power 
increasingly  belongs  to  Turabi,  an  articu- 
late. Western-educated  lawyer,  who  quietly 
has  been  transforming  Sudan  into  an  Islamic 
state. 

Because  of  mounting  concern  about  devel- 
opments in  Sudan,  the  Bush  administration 
sent  a  warning  to  Khartoum  in  early  Decem- 
ber, carried  by  Robert  G.  Houdek,  deputy  as- 
sistant secretary  of  state  for  African  affairs. 

Houdek  "raised  our  concerns  about  the  in- 
creasing numbers  of  people  [in  Sudan]  from 
organizations  that  we  considered  to  be  ter- 
rorist," said  a  State  Department  official.  In 
some  cases,  Houdek  told  the  Sudanese,  these 
terrorist  groups  "seemed  to  tie  opening  of- 
fices; in  some  cases,  training  camps." 

The  U.S.  envoy  warned  Sudanese  officials 
that  if  terrorist  operations  could  be  traced 
to  groups  operating  from  bases  there,  Sudan 
would  be  placed  on  the  U.S.  list  of  nations 
that  sponsor  terrorism,  which  would  carry 
diplomatic  and  economic  sanctions. 

The  Sudanese  told  Houdek  they  do  not  sup- 
port terrorism  and  will  not  allow  terrorists 
to  operate  from  their  territory.  Houdek's 
final  warning,  according  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment official,  was:  "Be  careful.  These  people 
can  violate  your  hospitality." 

Egypt  shares  U.S.  concerns  about  recent 
developments  to  its  south.  The  Egyptian 
press  has  noted  In  recent  months  that  the 
man  who  in  October  1990  assassinated  Rifaat 
Mahgoub,  the  speaker  of  the  Egyptian  par- 
liament, was  trained  in  Khartoum.  And  the 
Egyptian  government  was  upset  when  the 
leader  of  the  Elgyptian  branch  of  Islamic 
Jihad,  Omar  Abdel-Rahman,  was  given  sanc- 
tuary in  Khartoum  about  18  months  ago. 

What  worries  U.S.  and  allied  officials  Is  the 
possibility  that  Sudan  may  take  the  place  of 
other  nations— such  as  Syria,  Iraq,  Libya  and 
Lebanon— that  sponsored  terrorist  groups  in 
the  1980s  but  have  appeared  in  recent  months 
to  be  trying  to  mend  fences  with  the  West. 
This  new  caution  reflects  their  calculus,  fol- 
lowing the  display  of  U.S.  firepower  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  War  and  the  collapse  of  the  So- 
viet Union,  that  open  confrontation  with  the 
United  States  is  not  prudent. 

Iran  also  has  taken  a  more  pragmatic 
course  in  its  foreign  and  domestic  policy 
under  President  All  Akbar  Hashemi 
Rafsanjani.  But  U.S.  analysts  pointed  to  a 
visit  by  Rafsanjani  last  month  to  Khartoum 
as  a  sign  that  Iran  has  not  lost  its  desire  to 
spread  militant  Islam  outside  its  borders. 

Tehran's  new  goal  appears  to  be  fusion  of 
the  two  militant  forces  in  the  Arab  world- 


Palestinian  radicalism  and  Islamic  fun- 
damentalism. The  Iranians  accelerated  this 
effort  last  October  with  a  conference  of  mili- 
tant groups  in  Tehran.  According  to  a  U.S. 
analyst,  "I  stressed  two  themes:  Islamic  rev- 
olution and  undermining  the  [Middle  East] 
peace  process. 

"Iran  has  tried  in  the  past  to  export  revo- 
lution," said  a  U.S.  official,  "but  Sudan  is 
the  first  place  where  they  have  had  a  regime 
that's  a  willing  supporter."  Sudanese  sym- 
pathy for  radical  Islam  stems  in  part  from 
Turabi'8  popularity  and  the  fact  that  "years 
of  war  and  the  downward  economic  spiral 
have  radicalized  the  northern  Muslim  popu- 
lation." the  U.S.  anti-terrorism  official  said. 


HEARST  COLUMN  ON  PRESIDENT'S 
SPEECH  TELLS  IT  LIKE  IT  IS 


HON.  GERALD  B.H.  SOLOMON 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  5, 1992 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  can  al- 
ways count  on  William  Rarxtolph  Hearst,  Jr., 
editor-in-chief  of  Hearst  Newspaper,  to  provide 
the  definitive  comment  on  any  issue.  Such 
was  the  case  with  his  response  to  tf>e  Presi- 
dent's State  of  the  Union  speech  and  eco- 
nomic plan. 

He  called  it  Bush  at  his  best,  arxl  so  It  was, 
notwithstanding  the  carping  of  critics  who  have 
a  stake  in  suppressing  any  economk:  recov- 
ery. 

Mr.  Hearsfs  column  appeared  in  the  Feb- 
ruary 2d  Times-Union  of  Alt)any,  and  it  is  my 
privilege  to  place  this  excellent  commentary  in 
today's  Record. 

State  of  the  Union  Speech  was  Bush  at  His 

Best 

(By  William  Randolph  Hearst,  Jr.) 

New  York.— We  can  all  be  confident  that 
President  Bush's  skillfully  devised  budget 
plan  will  jump-start  us  out  of  the  recession 
freeze  and  get  us  moving  gradually  toward 
economic  recovery. 

In  what  impressed  me  as  the  best  State  of 
the  Union  address  of  his  presidential  career. 
Bush  showed  the  spirit  and  quality  of  leader- 
ship that  brought  us  victory  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  War.  He  spoke  well  and  he  looked  presi- 
dential. 

He  deliberately  did  not  propose  plans  for  a 
quick  return  to  prosperity  because  of  fear 
the  jolt  that  would  be  necessary  could  re-ig- 
nite inflation  and  throw  us  back  into  reces- 
sion, if  not  depression. 

The  president  is  acting  cautiously  but  with 
firm  determination  to  end  the  recession.  He 
needs  the  support  of  the  congressional  Demo- 
crats. They  are  striving  to  strengthening 
their  political  power  by  championing  sub- 
stantial tax  cuts  for  the  middle  class.  They 
also  want  a  lot  more  federal  funds  spent  on 
work  programs  and  welfare  benefits  than 
what  Bush  is  proposing. 

There  will  be  some  tough  legislative  bat- 
tles between  now  and  the  March  20  deadline 
Bush  set  for  getting  an  agreement  between 


•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  a  Member  of  the  Senate  on  the  floor. 
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Democritic  and  Republican   lawmakers.   If 
a  deadlock  by  that  time,  the  presi- 
threatened  to  act  on  some  things 
not  require  congressional  author- 
A  compromise  will.  I  believe,  even- 
reached  which  will  put  the  budget 
effefct  for  fiscal  1993.  starting  Oct.  1  this 
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In  my  opinion.  Bush  at  his  best. 


IIALL  RIVER  ECONOMIC 
RESOLUTION 


HON.  BARNEY  FRANK 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  TI*  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

H  ednesday,  February  5, 1992 


of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Speaker, 
of  Fall  River  recently  passed  a 
resolution  calling  on  the  Fed- 
to  act  in  an  effective  way  to 
his  recession.  I  believe  that  the  gen- 
that  the  city  of  Fall  River  Is  urg- 
a  great  deal  of  sense.  There  are 
legislative  initiatives  that  would  carry 
<  eneral  thrust,  and  I  am  hoping  that 
able  to  come  to  some  agreement  in 
on  some  form  of  such  assistance, 
he  city  council  of  Fall  River  consists 
officials  who  are  closely  in  touch 
constituents  and  who  fully  under- 
economic  problems  effecting  this 
country  rfcht  now,  I  ask  that  Vne  resolution  be 
printed  h^re: 


Resolution 


Fall  River's  unemployment  rate  is 
highest  in  the  county:  and 
the    federal    administration    is 
on  its  domestic  agenda;  be  it 
That  the  City  Council  propose  to 
Delegation  that  Federal 
Sharing  be  revived  that  would  tar- 
to  cities  experiencing  unusu- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

ally  high  levels  of  unemployment  and  that 
those  funds  be  made  available  based  on  a  for- 
mula which  would  help  those  cities  whose 
unemployment  rate  exceed  the  national 
level.  The  assistance  would  "kick  in"  and 
the  funds  only  be  received  when  the  local 
community's  level  of  joblessness  exceeds  the 
national  unemployment  rate  by  the  ratio 
adopted  in  the  formula. 


February  5,  1992 


REMEMBERING  JUDGE  BEACH 


HON.  DON  SUNDQUIST 

of  TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  5, 1992 

Mr.  SUNDQUIST.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
recess  my  district  lost  one  of  its  best  re- 
spected leaders  with  the  passing  of  Judge  Wil- 
liam O.  Beach.  Judge  Beach  in  many  respects 
epitomized  fionest  and  principled  public  serv- 
ice. His  more  than  40  years  of  active  public 
service  have  left  an  indelible  imprint  on 
Clarksville  and  Montgomery  County,  and  I  join 
the  many  who  respected  and  admired  him  in 
saying  that  he  will  be  missed. 

William  Beach  was  a  native  of  Clarksville. 
He  served  his  country  as  an  Army  Air  Corps 
bombardier  during  World  War  II,  then  retumed 
home  to  tfie  practice  of  law.  Beginning  in  the 
early  1 950's,  he  sen/ed  as  Montgomery  Coun- 
ty general  sessions  judge,  as  Clarksville  city 
judge,  as  county  and  criminal  court  judge,  and 
as  Montgomery  County  executive.  He  has 
t»en  active  in  dozens  of  civic  and  professional 
organizations  and  was  a  candidate  for  Gov- 
emor  of  Tennessee  in  1970. 

Judge  Beach  was  a  towering  figure  in  the 
community,  and  he  will  be  fondly  remembered. 


JAPANESE  NOT  FLATTERING  NOR 
ARE  THEY  ALL  WRONG 


HON.  DOUG  BEREUTER 

OF  NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  5, 1992 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  purposes 
of  balancing  all  of  the  more  forceful  denurrcia- 
tions  of  the  recent  statements  by  Japanese 
Prime  Minister  Kiichi  Miyazawa,  by  Yoshio 
Sakurauchi,  and  by  Kabun  Muto,  this  Member 
urges  his  colleagues  to  read  and  consider  the 
following  editorial  in  the  February  5,  1992,  edi- 
tion of  the  Omaha  Wortd-Herald. 

Japanese  Not  Fiattering,  nor  are  They 
All  Wrong 

A  Japanese  legislative  leader,  Yoshio 
Sakurauchi,  said  two  weeks  ago  that  Amer- 
ica can't  compete  because  its  workers  are 
lazy  and  because  a  third  of  them  can't  read. 
In  Detroit,  demonstrators  protested  the  re- 
mark outside  a  Toyota  dealership.  One  of 
their  signs  carried  the  message:  "Japan  said 
your  lazy." 

The  glaring  grammatical  error  symbolizes 
a  fact  that  Americans  need  to  recogrnize:  not 
all  the  unflattering  statements  that  Japa- 
nese political  leaders  have  made  in  rscent 
days  about  American  workers  are  false. 

The  inability  to  read,  write  and  calculate 
is  a  major  problem  in  America. 

So,  in  more  than  a  few  factories  and  of- 
fices, is  laziness.  A  former  Japanese  trade 


minister.  Kabun  Muto.  displayed  a  depress- 
Ingly  accurate  view  of  some  American  work- 
places when  he  said  employees  slack  off  on 
Fridays  to  plan  their  weekends  and  "cannot 
throw  themselves  wholly  into  their  work 
Mondays  as  they  played  too  hard  Saturdays 
and  Sundays." 

Furthermore.  Prime  Minister  Kiichi 
Miyazawa  was  right  when  he  said  that  too 
many  Americans  in  the  19808  went  into  the 
junk  bond  business  and  managed  leveraged 
buyouts  instead  of  "producing  things  and 
creating  value." 

The  prime  minister  said.  "I  have  felt  that 
the  ethic  of  working  by  the  sweat  of  one's 
brow  has  seemed  to  be  lacking"  among 
Americans. 

Obviously,  such  statements  don't  apply  to 
all  American  workers.  For  every  goof-off 
who  leaves  early  on  Friday  afternoon  and 
calls  in  sick  Monday  morning  because  of  a 
bad  hangover,  there  are  others  who  work 
nights  or  weekends  because  the  job  demands 
it.  Or  because  they  need  the  money  to  pro- 
vide for  their  family. 

There  are  farmers  and  ranchers  who  per- 
form exhausting,  backbreaking  labor  to  get 
the  calving  done  or  the  corn  planted.  Loyal, 
efficient  employees  can  be  found  in  all  lines 
of  work.  International  measurements  of  pro- 
ductivity indicate  that  America  is  still,  on 
the  average,  one  of  the  most  productive,  effi- 
cient nations  in  the  world  and  that  some 
non-factory  Japanese  workplaces  are  notori- 
ously inefficient. 

But  Americans  shouldn't  be  too  uptight 
about  the  putdowns  from  the  Miyazawas,  the 
Mutos  and  the  Sakurauchis.  The  fact  is  that 
it's  sometimes  difficult  to  transact  business 
in  America  on  a  Friday  afternoon,  particu- 
larly in  the  public  sector.  Some  American 
products  have  been  forced  out  of  the  inter- 
national marketplace  by  cheaper,  better  for- 
eign products.  Hiring  clerks  who  can  commu- 
nicate and  make  change  is  a  constant  chal- 
lenge for  retailers.  Archaic  work  rules  some- 
times lead  to  people  standing  around. 

Nobody  is  suggesting  a  return  to  the 
sweatshop.  But  three  days  of  productivity 
isn't  enough  for  a  five-day-a-week  job.  ""I 
think  Americans  should  learn  how  to  work 
properly  from  Monday  to  Friday."  Muto 
said.  "That's  a  good  idea  for  everyone."  In- 
deed it  is. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  A  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTION TO  DESIGNATE  JUNE  11, 
1992,  NATIONAL  ALCOHOLISM 
AND  DRUG  ABUSE  COUNSELORS 
DAY 


HON.  JAN  MEYERS 

OF  KANSAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  5, 1992 

Mrs.  MEYERS  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  introducing  a  joint  resolution  to 
designate  June  11,  1992,  as  National  Alcoiiol- 
ism  and  Drug  Abuse  Counselors  Day.  That 
day  will  provide  us  with  an  opportunity  to  ac- 
knowledge the  vital  role  that  ateoholism  and 
drug  abuse  counselors  play  in  addressing  our 
Nation's  alcoholism  and  drug  dependency 
problem. 

Alcoholism  and  drug  dependency  are  dev- 
astating to  individuals,  communities,  and  our 
country.  Not  only  do  those  abusing  these  sub- 
starKes  suffer,  but  so  do  their  families,  friends, 
and  coworkers.  Abuse  of  alcohol  and  drugs 


February  5,  1992 

also  takes  its  toll  on  our  Nation  as  a  whole. 
Lost  worker  productivity,  expanded  health  care 
costs,  and  increased  crime  are  just  some  of 
the  ways  that  alcoholism  and  drug  abuse  af- 
fect Americans  every  day. 

Ak^oholism  and  drug  abuse  counselors  are 
trained  professionals  who  help  abusers  de- 
velop an  understanding  of  their  problem  and 
its  effect  on  their  lives.  With  the  help  of  these 
counselors,  affected  individuals  can  learn  to 
take  responsibility  for  their  actions  and  k)egin 
to  look  forward  to  a  better  future,  free  of  alco- 
hol or  other  substances. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port this  important  resolution. 


NATIONAL  GOOD  TEEN  DAY 


HON.  JAMES  A.  TOAnCAlVr,  JR. 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  5, 1992 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  introduced 
legislation  today  designating  January  16, 
1993,  as  National  Good  Teen  Day.  I  believe 
tf»t  a  national  day  should  be  created  to  focus 
on  the  positive  qualities  in  America's  youth. 

Salem  City  Schools,  in  my  district,  des- 
ignated January  1 6,  1 992,  as  Good  Teen  Day. 
The  city  of  Salem,  OH,  as  well  as  the  Ohio 
House  of  Representatives  have  extended  rec- 
ognition to  Salem  City  Schools  for  this  impor- 
tant initiative.  Good  Teen  Day  festivities  in 
Salem  included  a  baseb>all  card  show  and  a 
candy  sale. 

The  concept  of  Good  Teen  Day  was  created 
by  Mr.  Rot>ert  Viencek,  instructor  of  English  at 
Salem  High  School.  He  selected  January  16 
as  Good  Teen  Day  tjecause  Abraham  Lincoln, 
the  16th  President  of  the  United  States,  was 
quoted  as  saying,  "When  you  look  for  the 
good  in  man,  you'll  always  firid  it."  There  were 
other  reasons  for  choosing  the  I6th  as  the 
date  to  honor  teens,  according  to  Mr.  Viencek. 
"Sixteen  is  a  special  year  in  the  lives  of  teen- 
agers. It  is  the  age  when  many  young  people 
start  to  drive  and  start  to  work  *  '  *  it  is  the 
middle  date  of  thie  seven  teen  years — 13-19." 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  Nation's  teenagers  rep- 
resent an  important  part  of  our  society.  The 
many  physrcal  and  emotional  changes  and 
character-building  experierx:es  that  teenagers 
go  through  are  an  important  concern.  It  is 
often  easy  to  stereotype  teenagers  as  either 
those  who  have  problems  or  those  who  excel. 
Teenagers  should  not  simply  be  recognized 
for  their  intelligence,  abilities,  skills,  and  tal- 
ents, but  rather  for  the  good  which  is  inherent 
in  all  human  beings. 

Teenagers  are  the  future  of  our  great  coun- 
try. There  are  more  than  24  million  teenagers 
in  the  United  States  according  to  the  1990 
census.  Therefore,  I  believe  that  Mr.  Viencek's 
idea  should  not  be  limited  to  one  locality,  but 
expanded  to  the  national  level.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
encourage  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  honor- 
ing the  teens  across  America  by  cosponsoring 
National  Good  Teen  Day. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

TRIBUTE  TO  ANN  SARTO 


HON.  HOWARD  L  BERMAN 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  5,  1992 

Mr.  BERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  with  great 
pleasure  that  I  rise  today  to  pay  tribute  to  an 
extraordinary  woman,  Ms.  Ann  Sarto,  on  the 
special  occasion  of  her  75th  birthday.  Ann 
Sarto  was  bom  in  New  York  on  Febniary  1, 
1917,  the  daughter  of  Ida  and  Isadore  Jaffey. 

Ann  is  an  exceptional  individual  who,  in  her 
personal  and  professional  life  as  executive 
secretary  to  the  Carnation  Co.,  has  touched 
and  enhanced  tfie  lives  of  many.  Her  pleasant 
personality  and  willingness  to  be  helpful  fias 
endeared  her  to  all  those  fortunate  enough  to 
be  helpful  has  endeared  her  to  all  tfiose  fortu- 
nate enough  to  be  in  her  company.  Her  home 
has  always  t}een  open  to  friends  and  family  in 
need.  Through  her  generous  contributions  and 
good  advice;  she  has  helped  instill  strength, 
hope,  dignity;  and  a  strong  desire  to  improve 
the  quality  of  life  into  many  hearts  and  minds. 

Ann  has  devoted  extensive  time,  love,  arxj 
energy  to  a  myriad  of  charitable  and  religious 
institutions  in  the  Jewish  community.  In  the 
late  1 940's,  she  joined  Na'amat  and  served  as 
fundraising  chairman  and  president  of 
Na'amafs  Los  Angeles  Council.  She  has 
proudly  served  on  the  metro  region  tward  of 
the  Jewish  Federation  Council,  the  board  of 
the  Institute  of  Jewish  Education  and  the 
board  of  the  Israel  Histradrut.  She  has  tjeen 
an  active  member  of  the  Congregation  of  B'nai 
David  Sisterhood  and  a  volunteer  In  the 
Natanya  Day  Care  Center. 

Ann  Sarto  is  a  proud  mother,  wife,  and 
grandmother.  Her  guidance,  unselfish  love, 
patience,  understanding  and  strong  moral  val- 
ues have  greatly  influenced,  and  contributed 
to  the  respect  and  admiration  that  her  family 
shares  for  her  and  for  life  itself. 

Ann's  social  commitment  Is  a  model  for  all 
of  us.  Her  husband,  Herman,  children  and 
grandchildren  should  be  very  proud  of  her. 
Ann  is  a  community  leader  and  role  model  for 
all.  It  is  my  distinct  honor  to  ask  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  In  wishing  her  a  very  happy 
birthday. 


THE  STATE  OF  THE  UNION 
ADDRESS 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  5, 1992 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
insert  my  Washington  Report  for  Wednesday, 
February  5,  1992  into  the  Congressional 
Record: 

The  State  of  the  Union  Address 

In  his  State  of  the  Union  address  last 
week.  President  Bush  sensed  accurately  the 
mood  of  the  American  people.  He  said  people 
are  worried  and  talk  of  decline,  and  he  was 
right  to  try  to  lift  our  spirits  and  our  sights. 
As  he  put  it.  "We  are  going  to  lift  this  nation 
out  of  hard  times  inch-by-inch  and  day-by- 
day."  He  acknowledged  the  depths  of  our 
"troubles  at  home". 
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It  simply  would  not  have  been  correct  to 
convey,  and  the  President  did  not,  that  the 
state  of  the  union  is  just  fine.  Despite  the 
blur  of  statistics  and  claims  about  the  econ- 
omy, voters  know  that  the  state  of  the  union 
is  mediocre  and  improvements  need  to  be 
made.  It  is  true  that  the  U.S.  is  the  richest 
country  in  the  world,  certainly  the  most 
powerful  militarily,  and  that  the  American 
democratic  idea  is  an  inspiration.  It  is  also 
true  that  the  average  American  has  to  strug- 
gle to  keep  up,  fathers  and  mothers  both 
have  to  go  to  work,  and  the  recession  has 
made  Americans  gloomy.  We  could  t>e  doing 
a  lot  better  than  we  are. 

OVERVIEW 

The  President  stressed  the  sacrifices  that 
Americans  made  to  win  the  Cold  War,  and 
said  that  now  we  must  give  more  attention 
to  the  problems  at  home.  He  called  for  a  dra- 
matic reduction  in  nuclear  arms  and  said  he 
would  support  cuts  of  up  to  S50  billion  in  de- 
fense spending  over  the  next  5  years.  His 
major  emphasis  was  on  the  problems  in  the 
economy.  He  said  we  need  a  short-term  plan 
to  stimulate  the  economy  and  a  long-term 
plan  to  guarantee  our  place  in  the  world 
economy. 

His  short-term  plan  included  several  steps 
he  could  take  without  congressional  ap- 
proval: placing  a  90-day  moratorium  on  new 
federal  regulations  that  could  hinder  growth, 
speeding  up  pro-growth  expenditures  by  fed- 
eral departments  and  agencies,  reducing  fed- 
eral income  tax  withholding,  and  working 
with  the  Federal  Reserve  to  keep  interest 
rates  down.  He  asked  Congress  to  pass  tax  in- 
centives for  corporations  to  increase  invest- 
ment, a  variety  of  tax  breaks  to  revive  the 
ailing  real  estate  Industry,  and  a  cut  in  the 
capital  gains  tax. 

His  long-term  plan  to  guarantee  America's 
future  included  reducing  trade  barriers,  im- 
proving American  education,  encouraging  re- 
search and  development,  fighting  crime  and 
drugs,  revitalizing  inner  cities,  reforming 
health  care,  strengthening  the  family,  and 
getting  the  budget  deficit  under  control. 

NATIONAL  SECURITY 

The  President  was  certainly  right  in  urg- 
ing that  the  nation  look  homeward.  There  is 
a  strong  feeling  in  Congress,  which  I  share, 
that  the  President  has  paid  too  much  atten- 
tion to  foreign  affairs  at  the  expense  of  do- 
mestic concerns. 

For  me  the  most  important  proposal  in  the 
President's  speech  was  to  reshape  and  sharp- 
ly reduce  the  strategic  nuclear  arsenals  by 
eliminating  some  of  the  most  modem  and 
threatening  weapons.  The  President  offered 
to  eliminate  the  entire  U.S.  force  of  50  MX 
missiles  as  well  as  some  modern  seabased 
missiles  in  exchange  for  Moscow's  elimi- 
nation of  its  modem  force  of  SS-18  and  other 
missiles. 

I  think  the  President  made  an  important 
contribution  in  his  effort  to  change  the  nu- 
clear balance.  He  should  commit  the  United 
States  to  a  long-term  program  of  cutting  the 
nuclear  arsenal  to  minimal  deterrence,  how- 
ever that  may  be  defined,  perhaps  only  a  few 
hundred  nuclear  warheads. 

TAX  POLICY 

The  President  put  a  heavy  emphasis  on  tax 
cuts  and  changes  in  tax  policy  aimed  at 
quickly  putting  money  into  the  hands  of 
Americans  and  spurring  corporate  invest- 
ment. The  biggest  surprise  in  the  speech  was 
his  plan  to  give  the  economy  a  C5  billion 
shot  in  the  arm  this  year  by  ordering  em- 
ployers to  withhold  less  in  federal  taxes  fW)m 
workers'  paychecks.  This  move  does  not 
amount  to  any  reduction  in  taxes,  as  refund 
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UMI 


irlll  be  smaller  next  year,  but  it  does 
average  family  $350  more  per  worker 
in  1992. 

of  the  President's  tax  proposals  are 
nation's  competitiveness  will  eer- 
ie helped  by  making  permanent  the 
ere  lits  that  corporations  receive  for  re- 
jid  development.  The  Investment  tax 
that  would  allow  companies  to  de- 
an extra  15  percent  of  investments 
first  year  should  be  effective.  The 
's  tax  cut  proposals  aimed  at  the 
zlass.  including  tax  credits  for  flrst- 
hqme  buyers  and  a  larger  personal  ex- 
for  children,  are  Immensely  popu- 
the  same  time,  the  President's  pro- 
ill  mark  a  sharp  reversal  from  the 
Refcrm  Act  of  1966  in  which  the  Reagan- 
administration   and   Congress   elimi- 
variety  of  tax  breaks  and  used  the 
to  bring  down  the  tax  rates.  The  In- 
result  will  be  a  great  pressure  to  in- 
tax  rates. 
President  acknowledges  that  the  cost 
]  roposals  is  an  additional  S25  billion 
jrears,  with  others  putting  the  cost 
t  igher.  I  kept  wondering  during  the 
whether  a  government  which  already 
,lmost  S3  for  every  S2  it  takes  in  can 
further  dramatic  shrinkage  in  reve- 
tbe    federal    deficit    soaring 
the  end  hurt  the  economy. 
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strengthening  the  economy  over 
term  the  fundamental  issue.  The 
's  proposals  emphasize  short-term 
.imulus  and  do  not  sufficiently  ad- 
long-term  structural  problems  in 
economy  that  are  the  key  to  productiv- 
and  increases  in  the  standard  of  liv- 
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LONO-TGRM  PERSPECTIVE 


the  very  strong  feeling  that  Wash- 
1  oliticians  ought  to  worry  much  more 
State  of  the  Union  in  January  2000 
han  November  1992.  I  am  impressed 
many  long-term  investments  this 
has  to  make  in  order  to  get  the 
growing  again— beedlng  up  schools: 
research  and  development;  mod- 
highways,  railroads,  and  airports, 
have  to  reduce  a  runaway  federal 
ieficit  that  causes  us  to  focus  far 
spending  for  current  purposes  than 
investment  to  strengthen  the 
productivity.  The  dilemma  for  pol- 
ls that  what  is  needed  to  make 
6  to  12  months  better  is  often  not 
needed  to  make  the  next  6  to  12  years 


more  important  than  content  in 
the  Union  speeches  is  the  perform- 
What  the  American  people  want 
is  whether  the   President  knows 
direction  the  country  ought  to  be  head- 
hat  he  is  in  charge  and  has  the  will 
through  the  struggle  to  achieve  his 
To    what    extent    President    Bush 
that  command  posture  will  depend 
jfidgment  of  the  American  people  over 
several  months. 


A>  NE  M.  TWADDLE  SERVED 
COLU;  UBIA  COUNTY  FOR  38  YEARS 


HON.  GERALD  BJl.  SOLOMON 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  TfiE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Vednesday ,  February  5, 1992 

SJOLGMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  reason 
is  the  greatest,  freest  Nation  on  Earth 
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is  its  spirit  of  voluntarism,  its  tradition  of  serv- 
ice to  community  and  help  for  one's  neigh- 
tx>rs. 

I'd  like  to  tell  you  atxiut  one  person  who 
personifies  that  greatness  of  America.  Her 
name  is  Anne  M.  Twaddle,  who  retired  last 
Decemtser  31  after  38  years  of  public  service, 
the  last  1 8  of  those  years  as  Columbia  County 
treasurer. 

She  first  joined  the  treasurer's  office  in  1954 
and  served  as  deputy  treasurer  for  many 
years  before  b>eing  elected  treasurer. 

In  recognition  of  her  service,  she  received 
the  Columbia  County  Young  Republicans' 
Club  Lincoln  Day  Award  in  1981. 

She  has  t)een  active  in  the  Columbia  Coun- 
ty Women's  Republk:an  Club,  past  treasurer  of 
the  town  of  Claverack  Reputiiican  Club,  and  a 
memtjer  of  the  Hudson  Business  and  Profes- 
sional Women's  Club.  She  also  serves  as 
Treasurer  of  St.  Mark's  Episcopal  Church  in 
Philmont. 

She  will  be  missed  by  everyone  who  knows 
her.  And  that  certainly  ir>cludes  me.  Because 
of  people  like  Anne  Twaddle,  the  Republican 
Party  is  in  good  shape  in  Columbia  County. 

Please  join  me  in  paying  tribute  to  Anne  M. 
Twaddle,  an  outstarxjing  public  servant,  a 
solid  citizen,  and  someone  I'm  proud  to  call 
my  friend. 


February  5,  1992 


NOTING  NEBRASKA  AS 
TELEPHONE  TECHNOLOGY  CENTER 


HON.  DOUG  BEREUTER 

OF  NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  5, 1992 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Member 
would  like  to  bring  to  his  colleagues'  attention 
the  following  editorial  from  the  Lincoln  (NE) 
Star.  The  editorial  cites  the  recent  national  at- 
tention focused  on  Nebraska  in  general  and 
Omaha,  NE.  in  partk:ular  as  the  call  in  location 
for  CBS  News  "America  on  the  Line."  The  edi- 
torial focuses  on  the  state-of-the-art  tele- 
communications network  located  in  Omaha, 
which  makes  such  call  in  programs  like 
"America  on  the  Line"  possible.  For  that  pro- 
gram alone  over  300,000  calls  were  managed. 
Nebraskans  can  be  proud  of  the  telemarketing 
systems  and  innovations  that  have  created 
tfiousands  of  jobs  in  the  State  and  made  it 
easier  and  faster  for  all  Americans  to  register 
their  opinions  and  consumer  demands. 

[From  the  Lincoln  (NE)  Star.  Jan.  30,  1992] 
MiLuoNS  Call  Omaha  To  Give  Their  Views 

Nebraska,  or  more  particularly  Omaha,  got 
national  attention  Tuesday  night  as  more 
than  7  million  people  tried  to  register  their 
sentiments  with  the  CBS  "America  On  The 
Line"  special. 

After  President  Bush's  speech.  CBS  asked 
viewers  to  call  an  800  number  to  register 
their  answers  to  a  list  of  questions  about  the 
economy,  their  perception  of  Bush,  the 
media,  even  Grov.  Bill  Clinton's  alleged  infi- 
delities. 

The  equipment  that  handled  the  more  than 
300.000  calls  was  available  only  in  Omaha. 
Cliarles  Kuralt  told  the  national  audience. 

"In  all  the  world,  there  is  no  other  room 
that  can  do  what  this  room  in  Omaha  can 
do."  Kuralt  said.  "Omaha.  Neb.,  has  become 
the    high-tech    communications    center    of 


America,  and  only  here  could  we  register  so 
many  opinions  so  quickly  and  so  accu- 
rately." 

That  kind  of  free  exposure  is  invaluable  to 
the  state  and  its  eastern  metropolitan  area. 
Anyone  who  thinks  of  Omaha  as  a 
meatpacking  center  is  t)ehind  the  times. 
Kuralt  told  the  nation. 

The  response  to  the  free  telephone  survey 
was  overwhelming.  CBS  expected  the  facility 
to  be  able  to  handle  all  the  calls.  In  fact,  the 
hosts,  at  the  beginning  of  the  program,  told 
viewers  they  would  not  get  a  busy  signal. 
The  Omaha  center  could  handle  as  many  as 
10.000  phone  calls  in  90  seconds  or  more  than 
400.000  calls  in  an  hour. 

But  AT&T  estimated  that  more  than  7  mil- 
lion Americans  dialed  the  800  number  in  less 
than  an  hour.  More  than  314.000  people  got 
through  and  responded  to  nhe  survey  ques- 
tions. The  rest  got  busy  signals. 

CBS  apparently  underestimated  the  inter- 
est of  Americans  in  a  convenient  and  novel 
way  to  register  their  opinions.  It  was  fun  and 
it  was  free. 

Americans  are  not  reticent  about  wanting 
to  exercise  their  freedom  of  speech.  Call-in 
radio,  abundant  letters  to  the  editors  and 
telephone  survey  lines  are  testimony  to  the 
willing  sharing  of  personal  opinions  about  a 
variety  of  topics. 

Twenty  years  ago.  when  institutions  of  au- 
thority held  greater  sway,  there  were  fewer 
individual  voices. 

We  have  learned  to  speak  up.  And  we  have 
a  diversity  of  viewpoints,  often  fractured 
along  sex,  age.  race  and  religious  lines. 

The  problem  today  is  not  with  the  talking. 
It  is  with  the  listening. 

Now  that  we  have  learned  to  speak  up,  we 
need  to  learn  to  listen  with  tolerance. 

The  CBS  State  of  the  Union  special  was  a 
simplified  exercise  in  both  parts  of  the  dia- 
logue. 


TRIBUTE  TO  SIXTH  GRADE  PAR- 
TICIPANTS IN  DARE  PROGRAM 


HON.  JAMES  A.  TRAHCANT,  JR. 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  5,  1991 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  pay  tribute  to  the  sixth  grade  students  in  the 
Youngstown  School  District  who  completed 
the  Drug  Abuse  Resistance  Education  Pro- 
gram this  past  month. 

These  students  graduated  in  a  formal  cere- 
nrwny  on  January  15,  at  the  illustrious 
Stambaugh  Auditorium  in  Youngstown. 

During  the  past  17  weeks,  students  from 
Martin  Luther  King,  Jefferson,  Harrison,  and 
Lincoln  Elementary  Schools  have  spent  time 
with  the  DARE  coordinator  detective,  Sgt. 
Saundra  Bell,  of  the  Youngstown  Police  De- 
partment. 

DARE  is  an  alcohol  arxj  drug  abuse  preven- 
tion program,  providing  students  with  the 
knowledge  necessary  to  make  healthy  choices 
and  the  opportunity  to  engage  in  healthy  life- 
styles through  the  education,  guidance,  and 
support  of  a  specially  trained  police  officer. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I 
rise  on  this  occasion  to  congratulate  these 
young  people  of  the  1 7th  Ohio  Congressional 
District  and  wish  them  well  in  the  future.  Let 
us  hope  that  they  can  set  an  example  for  all 
young  people  today. 
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INTRODUCTION  OF  A  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTION TO  DESIGNATE  MAY  1992 
AS  NATIONAL  HUNTINGTON'S 
DISEASE  AWARENESS  MONTH 


HON.  JAN  MEYERS 

OF  KANSAS 
DJ  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'HVES 

Wednesday,  February  5, 1992 

Mrs.  MEYERS  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  introducing  a  joint  resolution  des- 
ignating the  month  of  May  1992  as  "National 
Huntir>gton's  Disease  Awareness  Month." 

Huntington's  disease  is  a  hereditary  neuro- 
logical disorder  which  directly  affects  1  in 
10,000  Americans.  The  disease  produces  radi- 
cal physical  changes  over  a  period  of  1 0  to  20 
years — affecting  coordination,  speech,  and 
control  of  movement — as  well  as  profound 
mental  changes — diminishing  the  power  to 
think,  remember,  or  reason.  The  disease 
causes  a  very  slow  deterioration  of  a  person's 
neurological  furxrtions,  which  is  emotionally 
devastating  and  very  costly  for  the  victims  and 
their  families.  There  is  at  present  no  cure,  and 
it  is  a  fatal  disease. 

Recent  advances  in  genetic  research  have 
given  those  who  are  affected  by  Huntington's 
disease  hope  that  an  effective  treatment  and 
possible  cure  will  soon  be  found.  In  1 983,  sci- 
entists discovered  a  genetic  flag  known  as  a 
marker,  indicating  the  nearby  presence  in  a 
person's  DNA  of  \he  gene  which  causes  Hunt- 
ington's disease.  Dr.  Francis  Collins,  the  dis- 
coverer of  the  genes  for  cystic  fibrosis  and 
neurofibromatosis,  is  one  of  the  many  expert 
researchers  around  the  country  woricing  to  find 
the  gene  which  causes  the  disease.  Increased 
Federal  funding  of  medical  research  woukJ 
hasten  the  search  for  the  Huntington's  disease 
gene. 

I  firmly  believe  that  the  designation  of  May 
1992  as  national  Huntington's  Disease  Aware- 
ness Month  will  generate  the  interest  and  mo- 
mentum necessary  to  increase  research  fund- 
ing for  Huntington's  disease,  and  to  find  a 
cure  for  this  devastatirtg  disease. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port this  important  resolution. 


THE  12TH  ANNUAL  EVERETT 
MCKINLEY  DIRKSEN  AWARD 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  5,  1992 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  the  years  I 
have  spoken  many  times  about  the  need  for 
excellence  in  reporting  on  Congress. 

Congress,  in  a  sense,  is  the  forgotten 
branch,  so  far  as  the  news  media  are  con- 
cerned. 

A  President  receives  widespread,  daily  cov- 
erage. Supreme  Court  decisions  are  treated  to 
days  and  weeks  of  news  and  analysis. 

But  the  work  of  Congress,  with  its  535 
Members,  is  difficult  to  capture,  in  print  or 
electronically. 

Innumerable  issues,  complicated  proce- 
dures, and — with  the  exception  of  a  few  at  the 
very  top  of  tfie  leadership  ladder— anonymous 
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Congressmen,  do  not  lend  themselves  to 
catchy  headlines  or  simplistic  analysis. 

It  takes  good,  okJ-fashioned  leg-work,  a  full 
grasp  of  our  often  arcane  procedures,  and  a 
sense  of  empathy  with  the  institution  to  cap- 
ture the  essence  of  ttie  House. 

That  is  why  I  am  glad  that  Everett  McKinley 
Dirksen  Congressional  Leadership  Research 
Center,  located  in  Pekin,  IL,  in  my  congres- 
sional district,  presents  an  annual  award  for 
distinguished  reporting  of  Congress. 

Last  week  I  had  the  honor  of  presenting  to 
the  guests  arxJ  members  of  ttie  Washington 
Press  Club  Foundation  the  1991  winner  of  the 
Everett  McKinley  Dirksen  Award,  Joan 
Biskuptc  of  the  Congressk>nal  Quarteriy  Week- 
ly Report. 

Ms.  Biskupk:.  the  12th  recipient  of  the 
award,  was  chosen  by  the  judging  committee 
for  her  "analysis  of  the  changing  role  of  legis- 
lative history  in  statutory  interpretation"  and 
"her  investigation  of  the  new  politics  of  judicial 
confirmation." 

Yes,  reporting  on  Congress  is  tough.  But  an 
informed  electorate  is  impossible  without  the 
kind  of  reporting  excellerx»  the  Diri<sen  Award 
recognizes. 

My  congratulations  go  to  Joan  Biskupic, 
and,  as  always,  our  thanks  to  the  tx)ard  of  di- 
rectors of  the  Diri<sen  Center,  and  its  hard- 
working executive  director,  John  J.  Kornacki. 


SALUTE  TO  ORCHARD  MANOR 
TENANTS'  ASSOCIATION 


HON.  ROBERT  L  WISE,  JR. 

OF  WEST  VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  5, 1992 

Mr.  WISE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  sa- 
lute the  remarkable  accomplishment  of  the 
volunteers  of  the  Orchard  Manor  Tenants'  As- 
sociation of  Charieston,  WV.  Orchard  Manor  is 
the  largest  public  housing  community  in  West 
Virginia  and  the  residents  of  Orchard  Manor 
have  taken  it  upon  themselves  to  make  their 
community  a  safe,  drug-free  place  to  live. 

Less  than  a  year  ago,  crack  cocaine  dealers 
flooded  into  Orchard  Manor  every  day  and 
night.  Gunfire  was  a  nightly  event  and  adults 
feared  to  go  outside  and  kept  their  chikjren  in- 
doors as  well.  Drug  dealing  and  violence  was 
out  of  control  and  Orctiard  Manor  was  wallow- 
ing in  an  atmosphere  of  lawlessness  and  de- 
spair. 

A  few  months  ago  the  residents  of  Orchard 
Manor  organized  to  rid  their  neighborhood  of 
crime  and  violence  and  now  they  have  made 
an  extraordinary  turnaround.  With  the  help  of 
the  city  of  Charieston  and  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development,  the 
Orchard  Manor  Tenants'  Association  instituted 
serious  measures  to  reclaim  their  community. 
The  city  police  trained  residents  for  a  neigh- 
borhood watch  program  which  reduced  aime 
and  chased  away  tte  drug  dealers.  Resident 
leaders  now  take  shifts  at  a  guard  post  to 
monitor  those  who  enter  and  exit  the  housing 
complex. 

The  residents  of  Orchard  Manor  have  also 
cooperated  in  other  ways  to  improve  the  qual- 
ity of  life  in  their  community.  They  offer  regular 
assistance  and  holiday  meals  to  home-bound 
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senior  citizens.  A  recreation  and  community 
center  is  now  in  place  so  that  chiWren  can 
play  or  do  tfieir  homework  after  school  under 
adult  supervision. 

Orchard  Manor  was  once  a  haven  for  crime 
and  drugs,  but  now,  thanks  to  the  concerted 
effort  of  residents  in  the  community,  drug  ar- 
rests have  dropped  to  zero  and  calls  to  the 
police  have  all  but  ceased.  The  residents  of 
Orchard  Manor  devised  an  excellent  plan  to 
restore  safety  and  order  in  their  community 
and  they  deserve  tlie  higfiest  praise  and  rec- 
ognition for  ttieir  accomplishement. 

The  efforts  and  achievements  of  the  volurv 
teers  of  the  Orchiard  Manor  Tenants'  Associa- 
tion were  recognized  yesterday  by  Presklent 
Bush  as  a  daily  point  of  light  for  ttie  Nation 
and  that  honor  was  certainly  well  deserved.  I 
join  in  recognizing  Orctiard  Manor's  remark- 
able achievement  as  a  model  for  communities 
around  the  Nation  to  t>ind  together  and  inv 
prove  their  own  neightx}rtKxxte. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  139 
QUEENS 


HON.  GARY  L  ACKERMAN 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  5, 1992 

Mr.  ACKERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  pay  tritxjte  to  Publk:  School  139  of  Rego 
Part<,  Queens.  PS  139  was  selected  as  one  of 
27  elementary  schools  to  represent  New  York 
State  as  part  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Edu- 
catk)n's  Blue  Ribt)on  Schools  Program  for 
1991-92.  A  schoolwide  celebration  is  planned 
to  commemorate  the  award  on  February  13. 

PS  139  has  the  distinct  honor  of  being  the 
only  New  York  City  sctxx>l  to  receive  such  a 
designation.  PS  139  is  a  multiettink:,  multi- 
lingual school  with  a  student  body  of  about 
750  boys  and  giris.  Its  composition  is  truly  re- 
flective of  the  melting  pot  that  makes  up 
American  culture  and  society.  The  school  is 
composed  of  students  from  nx)re  than  40 
countries  speaking  more  ttian  30  languages. 
Many  schools  would  be  unable  to  harxJIe  such 
a  wide  mixture  of  pupils:  yet  PdcXn  School 
139  has  made  education  the  common  goal  of 
all  these  diverse  students. 

Their  achievement  is  a  tiitMjte  to  ttie  faculty, 
parent  body  and  diverse  student  population.  I 
commend  Principal  Neil  F.  Kreinik  and  Assist- 
ant Principal  George  Usdin  for  tfieir  hard  work 
and  determination  in  furttiering  educational  ex- 
cellence. I  also  congratulate  ttie  Parents  Asso- 
ciation and  its  copreskjents,  Diane  Bialick  and 
Elyn  Colby.  Parental  involvement  is  a  vital  fac- 
tor in  ensuring  a  quality  education  for  our  Na- 
tion's schootehikJren. 

Finally,  I  commend  all  ttie  students  of  Public 
School  139,  for  this  is  ti^uly  their  award.  They 
should  all  walk  the  halls  with  a  sense  of  pride 
and  achievement.  The  collective  efforts  at  the 
school  have  created  a  commitment  to  aca- 
demic excellence  which  does  not  go  unno- 
tk^ed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  upon  my  colleagues  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  join  with  me 
in  congratulating  ttie  students,  parents,  teach- 
ers, and  administi-ators  of  PS  139. 
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PRESpENT'S  REPORT  ON  IRAQI 
C0^  PLIANCE  WITH  UN  SECURITY 
COU  MCIL  RESOLUTIONS 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OF  INDIANA 
IN  "IHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday,  February  5, 1992 
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HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  January 
ttie  President  wrote  to  Speal<er 
krith  respect  to  the  status  of  efforts  to 
( ompliance  by  Iraq  witti  the  resolutions 
by  the  U.N.  Security  Council.  I  be- 
letter  provides  an  irnponant  summary 
States  and  U.N.  efforts  to  date,  and 
I  comriend  it  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues .  The  text  follows: 

The  White  House. 
Washington,  January  14. 1992. 
T|oMAS  S.  Foley, 

of  the  House  of  Representatives,  Wash- 
ngpn.  DC. 

MR.  Speaker:  Consistent  with  the 
for    Use    of   Military    Force 
Iraq  Resolution  (Public  Law  102-1). 
part  of  my  continuing  effort  to  keep 
fully  informed,  I  am  again  re- 
on  the  status  of  efforts  to  obtain 
1  nee    by    Iraq    with    the    resolutions 
by  the  U.N.  Security  Council. 
I  last  reported  on  November  15,  1991, 
International    Atomic    Energy    Agency 
and  the  Special  Commission  created 
N.  Security  Council  Resolution  687 
c4ntinued  to  conduct  inspections  and 
a  :tivities  related  to  Iraqi  weapons  of 
d4struction  and  ballistic  missiles.  Iraq 
impeded  these  efforts  insofar  as  they 
sites  and  activities  declared  by  Iraq 
's  participation  in  the  destruction  of 
chemical  weapons.  In  the  main. 
Iraq  continues  to  be  uncooperative 
obAructive  with  respect  to  inspection  of 
iqentified  by  the  Special  Commission 
IAEA  (based  on  their  own  sources  of 
)  as  potentially  involving  clan- 
prescribed  activities, 
obtaining  extensive  and  detailed  doc- 
of  Iraq's  nuclear  weapons  pro- 
September  1991,  two  additional  in- 
have  been  conducted  of  facilities 
to  be  directly  associated  with  the 
and  development  of  high-explosive 
of  the  implosion  system  of  a  nu- 
w^apon,  contrary  to  Iraq's  explanation 
purpose.  Iraq  maintains  that  it  con- 
studies  but  had  no  program  to  de- 
ificlear  weapons.  This  position  is  in- 
wlth  the  documents  obtained  in 
and  the  characteristics  observed 
visits  to  Iraqi  facilities.  These 
and  facilities  reveal  a  well-funded 
brxfedly  based  nuclear  weapons  develop- 
p;  ogram  involving  sophisticated  facili- 
A((litional  analysis  and  investigation  in 
are  required, 
pecial  Commission  has  continued  to 
a  detailed  and  comprehensive  pic- 
Iraq's  chemical  and  biological  weap- 
From  November  17  to  Novem- 
1991,   the  Special  Commission  con- 
chemical  and  biological  weapons  in- 
and  visited,  at  short  notice.  13  sites 
by  the  Special  Commission  as  po- 
having  chemical  weapons  or  bio- 
weapons.  Initial  reporting  indicates 
or  biological  weapons  activities 
sites.  In  addition,  a  Special  Corn- 
team  visited  Iraq  in  mid-November 
issues  related  to  Iraq's  destruction 
chemical  weapons  and  agents. 
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pro  fram. 
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with  particular  emphasis  on  safety  issues. 
The  Special  Commission  has  made  rec- 
ommendations to  Iraq  regarding  an  Iraqi  de- 
sign for  a  mustard  agent  incinerator,  the  de- 
struction of  nerve  agents  caused  by  caustic 
hydrolysis,  and  the  breaching  and  draining 
of  munitions.  It  is  estimated  that  destruc- 
tion of  such  munitions  can  commence  early 
in  1992. 

Two  ballistic  missile  inspections  have  been 
completed  since  my  last  report.  To  date. 
Special  Commission  inspection  teams  have 
supervised  the  destruction  of  62  ballistic  mis- 
siles, 18  fixed  missile  launch  pads,  33  ballistic 
missile  warheads,  127  missile  storage  support 
racks,  substantial  amounts  of  rocket  fuel,  an 
assembled  350mm  supergun.  components  of 
two  350  and  two  1,000mm  superguns,  and  one 
ton  of  supergun  propellant.  The  United 
States  believes,  however,  that  Iraq  continues 
to  possess  large  numbers  of  undeclared  bal- 
listic missiles.  Questions  also  remain  about 
whether  all  aspects  of  Iraq's  attempts  to 
produce  the  Scud  missile  indigenously  and  to 
develop  a  more  capable  solid-propellant  mis- 
sile have  been  discovered. 

The  United  States  continues  to  assist  the 
United  Nations  in  Its  activities,  including  by 
conducting  U-2  surveillance  flights  and  pro- 
viding intelligence.  Although  the  Special 
Commission  has  received  important  mone- 
tary contributions  from  other  nations,  in- 
cluding Kuwait  and  Saudi  Arabia,  the  short- 
age of  funds  readily  available  to  the  Special 
Commission  has  become  acute,  particularly 
because  the  Special  Commission  and  the 
IAEA  are  now  begrinnlng  to  remove  spent  ir- 
radiated fuel  from  Iraq. 

Since  my  last  report,  additional  important 
progress  has  been  made  in  implementing  the 
Security  Council  resolution  on  compensating 
the  victims  of  the  unlawful  invasion  and  oc- 
cupation of  Kuwait.  The  Governing  Council 
of  the  U.N.  Compensation  Commission  held 
its  third  formal  session  in  Geneva,  November 
25-29.  1991,  and  continued  to  make  rapid 
progress  in  establishing  the  framework  for 
processing  claims.  The  Governing  Council 
adopted  criteria  for  the  remaining  categories 
of  claims  of  individuals,  claims  of  corpora- 
tions, and  claims  of  governments  and  inter- 
national organizations  (including  claims  for 
environmental  damage  and  natural  resource 
depletion).  In  addition,  the  Governing  Coun- 
cil set  July  1,  1993,  as  the  deadline  for  filing 
claims  of  individuals  under  $100,000,  with  ex- 
pedited consideration  to  be  given  to  claims 
filed  by  July  1,  1992.  The  Governing  Council 
has  scheduled  meetings  in  January.  March, 
and  June  1992  to  address  additional  issues 
concerning  the  compensation  program. 

In  accordance  with  paragraph  20  of  U.N. 
Security  Council  Resolution  687,  the  Sanc- 
tions Committee  continues  to  receive  notice 
of  shipments  of  foodstuffs  to  Iraq.  The  Sanc- 
tions Committee  continues  to  consider  and, 
when  appropriate,  approve  requests  to  send 
to  Iraq  materials  and  supplies  for  essential 
civilian  needs.  To  date,  Iraq  has  declined  to 
use  U.N.  Security  Council  Resolutions  706 
and  712  to  sell  $1.6  billion  in  oil  to  generate 
revenues  for  the  purchase  of  foodstuffs  for 
Iraqi  citizens. 

On  November  24,  1991,  the  Secretary  Gen- 
eral's representative  for  the  U.N.  humani- 
tarian program  in  Iraq  entered  into  a  Memo- 
randum of  Understanding  with  Iraq  covering 
the  period  January  1,  1992,  to  June  30,  1992. 
This  Understanding  establishes  the  frame- 
work for  U.N.  humanitarian  activities  (pri- 
marily the  provision  of  food,  medical  care, 
and  shelter)  in  Iraq,  which  are  conducted 
through  centers  staffed  by  U.N.  and  person- 
nel not  affiliated  with  governments.  The  Un- 
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derstanding  contemplates  the  use  of  up  to 
500  U.N.  armed  guards  to  protect  U.N.  per- 
sonnel, assets,  and  operations.  On  January  2, 
1992,  the  Government  of  Turkey  extended  for 
6  months  the  authority  for  U.S.  Armed 
Forces  to  operate  in  Turkey  in  furtherance 
of  Operation  Provide  Comfort. 

Through  the  International  Committee  of 
the  Red  Cross  (ICRC),  the  United  States,  Ku- 
wait, and  our  allies  continue  to  press  the 
Government  of  Iraq  to  comply  with  its  obli- 
gations under  Security  Council  resolutions 
to  return  all  detained  Kuwaiti  and  third- 
country  nationals.  Likewise,  the  United 
States  and  its  allies  continue  to  press  the 
Government  of  Iraq  to  return  to  Kuwait  all 
property  and  equipment  removed  from  Ku- 
wait by  Iraq.  Iraq  continues  not  to  cooperate 
fully  on  these  issues  and  to  resist  unqualified 
ICRC  access  to  detention  facilities  in  Iraq. 

I  remain  grateful  for  the  support  of  the 
Congress  for  our  efforts  to  achieve  Iraq's  full 
compliance  with  relevant  U.N.  Security 
Council  resolutions,  and  I  look  forward  to 
continued  cooperation  toward  achieving  our 
mutual  objectives. 
Sincerely. 

George  Bush. 


CSCE  HOLDS  HEARING  ON 
SITUATION  IN  YUGOSLAVIA 


HON.  DENNIS  L  ECKART 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  5,  1992 

Mr.  ECKART.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  the  Conrv 
mission  on  Security  and  Cooperation  in  Eu- 
rope [CSCE]  is  holding  a  hearing  on  the  cur- 
rent situation  in  Yugoslavia.  At  the  hearing  we 
will  learn  atxjut  the  many  human  rights  viola- 
tions which  have  occurred  in  Yugoslavia  since 
fighting  broke  out  last  year.  Helsinki  Watch  re- 
cently released  a  letter  to  the  leaders  of  Ser- 
bia and  the  Yugoslav  army  detailing  major 
human  rights  abuses.  A  similar  report  on  Cro- 
atian human  rights  violations  will  be  released 
shortly.  According  to  Helsinki  Watch,  among 
the  violations  committed  by  the  Serbian  Gov- 
ernment and  the  Yugoslav  army,  at  least  200 
civilians  and  disarmed  combatants  have  been 
summarily  executed  in  14  separate  incidents 
over  a  5-month  period.  Similariy,  according  to 
Helsinki  Watch,  Croatian  forces  have  also  ar- 
rested and  atxJucted  Serbian  civilians,  often 
without  cause.  While  both  sides  have  contrib- 
uted to  the  violence,  neither  side  can  t^e  ex- 
cused. 

After  many  fruitless  attempts,  a  cease-fire  is 
now  holding  in  the  war  in  Croatia.  However, 
when  the  European  Community  sent  military 
observers  in  to  investigate  the  situation,  their 
helicopter  was  shot  down,  killing  all  five, 
Again,  the  Serb-dominated  Yugoslav  military 
accepted  responsibility  for  this  senseless  inci- 
dent. The  killing  must  stop. 

It  is  my  hope  that  today's  hearing,  with  the 
testimony  of  Ambassador  Dirk  Jan  van 
Houten,  former  head  of  the  European  Commu- 
nity monitoring  mission  to  Yugoslavia,  and  Jeri 
Laber,  executive  director  of  Helsinki  Watch, 
will  point  up  the  various  human  rights  viola- 
tions which  are  occurring.  The  destruction  of 
the  land  that  is  Croatia  and  of  the  people  who 
live  there  is  a  great  tragedy. 

I  commend  the  European  Community  and 
United  Nations  groups  which  are  trying  to 
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work  out  a  solution  to  the  conflict.  It  will  take 
courage  and  a  strong  will  to  prevent  further 
abuses  and  a  prolonged  war.  These  groups, 
under  the  CSCE  framework  can  help  end  the 
violence.  Let's  support  human  rights  and  free- 
dom for  Croatia  and  the  other  republics  of 
what  was  once  Yugoslavia. 

Beginning  last  year  with  Slovenia  and  Cro- 
atia, the  individual  republics  have  declared 
their  independence.  Yet  the  United  States  has 
not  recognized  them.  On  Decemlser  25,  1991, 
however,  President  Bush  announced  that  ttie 
United  States  officially  recognizes  the  inde- 
pendence of  each  of  the  12  states  of  the 
former  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics 
[U.S.S.R.].  Why  is  our  Government  ignoring 
the  Yugoslav  republics? 

Recognition  for  Slovenia,  Croatia,  and  the 
other  independent  republics  of  Yugoslavia, 
would  lend  credibility  to  these  emerging  gov- 
ernments. Germany  and  the  European  Corrv 
munity  have  already  ventured  forth  on  this 
mission  and  are  working  to  assist  these 
newdemocracies.  Relationships  are  tieing  de- 
veloped and  the  repHjblics,  especially  Slovenia 
are  beginning  to  invest  and  grow.  Recognition 
is  important  to  the  republics.  They  must  be 
able  to  develop  confidence  in  their  ideas  and 
their  governments  so  that  they  can  Ijecome  a 
part  of  the  new  world  order. 


THE         ANTI-RECESSION         INFRA- 
STRUCTURE JOBS  ACT  OF  1992 


HON.  ROBERT  A.  ROE 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  5, 1992 

Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  introduc- 
ing the  Anti-Recession  Infrastructure  Jobs  Act 
of  1992  to  provide  S10  billion  in  accelerated 
funding  for  local  public  wori<s  projects  that  will 
t)e  ready  for  construction  within  90  days. 

An  accelerated  local  public  works  program 
is  by  far  the  best  way  to  create  half  a  million 
real  jobs  for  Americans  who  are  out  of  work 
and  desperately  seeking  employment.  It  will 
also  create  infrastructure  projects  of  lasting 
value  and  will  inject  anti-recession  jobs  funds 
into  the  stagnant  economy  with  100  percent 
Federal  money. 

The  Anti-Recession  Infrastructure  ■Sctos  Act 
of  1992  is  nrK>deled  on  the  successful  local 
putJiic  wori<s  programs  of  1976  and  1977. 
Those  bills  successfully  created  334,000  jobs. 
With  the  national  unemployment  rate  at  7.1 
percent  at  the  end  of  1991,  and  regions  with 
significantly  higher  unemployment,  it  is  long 
past  time  that  we  took  action  to  provide  help 
to  the  jobless  and  to  get  this  economy  moving. 

The  crucial  part  of  this  program  is  its  ability 
to  provide  financial  assistance  immediately 
and  to  create  jobs  now — when  they're  needed. 
We  want  a  rapkj  turnaround  on  projects  that 
are  ready  to  go  to  start  creating  jobs  in  those 
areas  that  have  been  hit  hardest  by  the  reces- 
sion. 

The  strict  timetable  requires  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  to  issue  rules  and  regulations  and 
to  accept  project  applications  within  30  days  of 
enactment.  The  applications  must  be  ap- 
proved or  disapproved  within  60  days.  On-site 
labor  must  be  ready  to  begin  within  90  days 
of  approval. 
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The  bill  authorizes  funds  to  pay  1 00  perc:ent 
of  the  cost  of  construction,  renovation,  and  re- 
pair of  local  publk:  works  projects,  the  cost  of 
supplemental  grants  to  pay  the  non-Federal 
share  of  federally  authorized  projects,  and  the 
cost  of  grants  for  the  State  or  local  share  on 
projects  authorized  by  State  or  local  laws. 

Funding  preference  must  be  given  to 
projects  of  local  governments,  locally  en- 
dorsed projects,  school  district  projects,  and 
projects  with  high  State  or  local  priority. 

The  bill  requires  (xiority  to  funding  projects 
in  areas  in  which  the  unemployment  rate  is  In 
excess  of  the  national  unemployment  rate. 
The  next  level  of  priority  must  be  given  to 
projects  in  areas  with  unemployment  rates  of 
more  than  6  percent  but  less  than  the  national 
average. 

Our  Nation  is  facing  an  ever-increasing  up- 
ward spiral  of  unemployment.  There  are  now 
almost  9  million  jobless  Americans — a  stag- 
gering number  that  must  not  tie  allowed  to 
continue.  It  is  up  to  us  as  Members  of  Con- 
gress to  take  action  as  soon  as  possible  to 
provide  some  help— and  some  hope — for  the 
unemployed  of  our  Nation. 

I  am  introducing  this  bill  today,  along  with 
my  colleagues  from  the  Public  Works  and 
Transportation  Ckjmmittee,  to  set  in  motion  an 
anti-recession  jobs  progam  that  will  provide  a 
powerful  measure  of  relief  from  the  recession 
that  covers  this  Nation.  Inaction  and  half- 
hearted measures  are  not  good  enough  when 
the  unemployment  rate  continues  to  increase. 
We  must  tiegin  providing  jobs  for  Americans — 
now. 

A  summary  of  the  bill  follows: 

ANTI-RECESSION  INFRASTRUCTURE  JOBS  ACT 
OF  1992 

Three  Tyj)es  of  Grants: 

(1)  100%  grants  for  the  construction,  ren- 
ovation and  repair  of  public  works  projects 
and  for  the  completion  of  plans  to  permit 
construction  of  such  projects. 

(2)  Supplemental  grants  for  increasing  up 
to  100%  the  Federal  contribution  for  Feder- 
ally authorized  projects  not  started. 

(3)  Grants  for  all  or  any  portion  of  State  or 
local  share  on  projects  authorized  by  State 
or  local  laws. 

Prohibitions:  Funds  cannot  be  used  to  ac- 
quire real  property  or  to  pay  for  mainte- 
nance costs. 

Time  Factors: 

Secretary  shall  prescribe  rules  and  regula- 
tions within  30  days  of  enactment. 

Project  applications  received  by  the  Sec- 
retary must  be  approved  or  disapproved 
within  60  days  of  receipt. 

Applicant  must  give  assurance  that  on-site 
labor  can  begin  within  90  days  of  project  ap- 
proval. 

Requirements:  Existing  law  applies  on  Buy 
American,  minority  participation,  and  acces- 
sibility to  the  handicapped. 

Preferences:  Projects  of  local  governments; 
locally  endorsed  project;  school  district 
projects;  and  States  and  local  governments 
with  high  unemployment  rates. 

Allocation  of  Funds: 

A  set-aside  of  2'A  percent  of  funds  appro- 
priated for  projects  of  Indian  Trilses. 

Allocation  of  remaining  funds  among  the 
States:  65  percent  based  on  the  ratio  that  the 
number  of  unemployed  in  State  bears  to  the 
total  unemployed  in  all  States;  35  percent 
based  on  relative  severity  of  unemployment 
among  those  States  with  an  average  unem- 
ployment rate  for  the  preceding  6-month  pe- 
riod in  excess  of  6  percent. 
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No  State  shall  be  allocated  less  than  three- 
fourths  of  one  percent,  nor  more  than  12'/4 
percent.  Guam,  the  Virgin  Islands.  American 
Samoa,  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Is- 
lands and  the  Commonwealth  of  the  North- 
ern Mariana  Islands  together  will  not  receive 
less  than  one-half  of  one  percent. 

Authorization:  $10  billion  is  authorised  to 
carry  out  the  program. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  20TH  ARMORED 
DIVISION  OF  WORLD  WAR  H 


HON.  JAMES  A.  TOAnCANT,  JR. 

OF  OHIO 

DJ  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday ,  February  5, 1992 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  rise 
to  pay  tribute  to  the  20th  Armored  Division  of 
World  War  II  for  its  service  during  ttie  1944- 
45  liberation  by  Allied  Forces  of  Nazi  corv 
centration  camps.  I  especially  want  to  call  no- 
tice to  the  412th,  413th,  and  414th  Armored 
Field  Artillery  Battalion  of  the  20th  Armored  Di- 
vision who  recently  held  a  reunion  in  Rapid 
City.  SD.  These  men  have  been  honored  tjy 
the  United  States  Hokx:aust  Memorial  Council 
for  their  sacrifices  for  lit)erty. 

Personal  mementos  from  ttiese  proud  veter- 
ans of  the  Second  Worid  War  and  other  Amer- 
ican wars  are  on  display  at  the  War  Vet  Mu- 
seum in  Canfield,  OH,  in  my  17th  Congres- 
sional District.  This  museum,  whrch  was  start- 
ed with  private  funds  and  donations,  features 
10,000  items  from  all  conflkrts  involving  Amer- 
ican soldiers  and  is  open  7  days  a  week.  The 
museum  is  meant  to  bring  a  greater  under- 
standing to  the  public  of  what  the  wars  were 
all  about  and  the  sacrifices  the  veterans  made 
for  our  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  great  pride  and  pleas- 
ure that  I  rise  here  today  to  honor  and  recog- 
nize these  brave  men  of  ttie  20th  Amiored  Di- 
vision for  their  valiant  servk»  during  the  1944- 
45  lit>eration  by  allied  forces  of  Nazi  con- 
centration camps. 


HAPPY  BIRTHDAY  TO  OPAL 
SEYMOUR 


HON.  JERRY  F.  COSTILLO 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  5, 1992 

Mr.  COSTELLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
wish  a  very  happy  birthday  to  Opal  Seymour. 
Opal  is  a  longtime  reskJent  of  Carbondale,  IL 
a  lovely  comnunity  in  ttie  souttiem  part  of  the 
State. 

On  February  15,  1992,  Opal  will  celebrate 
her  100th  birthday.  Bom  in  1892,  Opal  has 
seen  the  turn  of  the  century,  the  invention  of 
all  modern  conveniences,  the  Great  Depres- 
sion, Worid  Wars  I  and  II,  and  vivklly  tells  the 
story  of  her  life  to  her  many  friencjs  and  family 
members.  She  has  lived  a  long  and  pros- 
perous life  and  we  celebrate  her  many  days 
on  this  Earth  by  noting  her  upcoming  birttiday. 

I  ask  my  (Xilleagues  to  join  me  in  honoring 
Opal  Seymour  and  the  milestone  she  will  cele- 
brate on  February  15.  1992. 
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REAC  HNG  OUT  TO  THE  LIVER- 
MOI  E  VETERANS  MEDICAL  CEN- 
TER 


ION.  FORTMY  PETI  STARK 

OF  CAUFORNIA 
DJ  IHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
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5TARK.   Mr.   Speaker,  the  Tri-Valley 
ecently  printed  an  article  about  a  co- 
effort  to  bring  quality  television  re- 
to  the  Livermore,  CA,  Veterans  Medi- 
Ceilter.  This  effort  is  evidence  that  good 
an  happen  when  people  reach  out  to 
oti  lers  in  their  communities.  It  is  quite  an 
insptrat  anal  story,  and  I  thought  I'd  share  it 
and  our  colleagues: 
the  Tii-Valley  Herald.  Jan.  8.  1992) 
ComiT^nity  Effort  Brin^  Television  to  the 
VA 
(By  Mark  van  de  Kamp) 
of  us  take  for  granted  the  luxury  of 
television  with  a  clear  signal  and  a 
substantial  variety  of  channels.  Even  when 
time  healing  in  a  hospital  room, 
's  not  the  case  at  the  Department 
Affairs  Medical  Center  in  Liver- 
"felevision  reception  is  poor  and  there 
many  TV  sets  for  the  patients.  Many 
are  confined  to  bed  and  have  little 
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about  to  change.  A  new  TV  system 

to  be  installed  soon,  and  like  the  old 

"a  car  in  every  garage,"  there  will  be 

in  every  room. 

hospital,  Viacom  Cablevision,  RV 

ne  and  other  businesses  and  vol- 

>rganizations  are  teaming  up  for  this 

Hospital  residents  will  be  watching 

^)orts.  entertainment  and  movies  by 


spi  Ing. 


ch  ef 


s<  reen 


patients   really   enjoy   having  TV. 

them  are  confined  to  bed,  and  can- 

nuch  in  the  way  of  recreation  activi- 

!  fiid  Priscilla  Davis,  the  medial  cen- 

of  voluntary  services. 

o  now,   VA   residents  can   watch  a 

TV  in  the  dining  room  of  the 

care  unit,  and  some  patients  have 

y  owned  TVs  in  their  rooms.  But  not 

has    a   TV    and    we're    trying    to 

that." 

roal    is   to   install    brand-new,    wall- 
televisions  in  every  room  of  the  120- 
That  will  be  about  60  TV  sets, 
id. 

signal  reception  is  the  other  half 
quation.  The  hills  block  TV  signals, 
hospital   is   miles  away   from   the 
underground  cable. 

Dittrich,   manager  of  community 

It  Viacom  Cablevision,  said  Viacom 

the  uprade  as  a  community  serv- 

ect.  Viacom  and  the  cable  industry 

together  a  package  of  television 


hoi  pital. 


equipm  snt. 

Jerro  d  Communications  in  Pennsylvania 
is  dona  ting  S26,000  worth  of  top-of-the-line 
satellit  I  receiving  equipment.  Ditrich  said. 
Other  <  ompanies  will  provide  cable  connec- 
tors, fil  tings,  cable  and  other  parts.  Viacom 
employ  (es  will  install  the  new  system  in 
mid-February 

"We 
cost  to 


ill  l>e  able  to  support  all  this  at  no 
the  VA,  and  Viacom  will  not  benefit 
flnancli  lly  from  this,"  Dittrich  said. 

The  dea  for  the  new  TV  system  ger- 
minate' 1  last  year  when  a  VA  patient's  son 
called  )ittrich  and  complained  about  poor 
TV  reception.  She  got  going  on  the  project 
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and  found  some  support  while  boating  on  the 
Delta  with  her  friend.  Dave  Preston,  who 
happens  to  be  the  director  of  marketing  for 
RV  West  Magazine  in  Pleasanton. 

Preston  thought  this  a  great  idea,  and  he's 
donating  booth  space  at  the  RV  sui)ersale  at 
the  Alameda  County  Fairgrounds  in 
Pleasanton  Jan.  17-25  so  Viacom  can  sell 
tickets  for  a  drawing.  Winners  will  have  one 
week's  use  of  a  new  RV.  Tickets  are  $1  apiece 
or  six  for  J5,  Davis  said.  Proceeds  will  buy 
new  TVs. 

The  California  Bowlers  BVL  fund  is  also 
purchasing  15  TVs,  Davis  said. 


TRIBUTE  TO  JEFFREY  SCOTT 
BRAIN 


HON.  HOWARD  L  BERMAN 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  5, 1992 

Mr.  BERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
recognize  a  leading  resident  of  the  San  Fer- 
narxJo  Valley,  Mr.  Jeffrey  Scott  Brain.  Jeff  is 
being  honored  by  the  Greater  Sherman  Oaks 
Chamber  of  Commerce  on  completion  of  a 
distinguished  term  as  president. 

Jeff  Brain  synitx)lizes  the  spirit,  energy,  and 
future  of  the  San  Fernando  Valley.  During  his 
tenure  as  president,  Jeffs  work  has  positively 
affected  the  lives  of  many.  As  a  result  of  his 
efforts  and  excellent  performance,  he  enjoys 
the  respect  and  support  of  his  friends,  cowork- 
ers, and  colleagues  throughout  the  valley. 
Urxler  his  leadership,  the  first  annual  Sherman 
Oaks  Street  Fair  and  Carnival  was  held.  This 
family  oriented  event  generated  funds  to  bene- 
fit the  elementary  schools  in  the  community  of 
Sherman  Oaks. 

Jeff  has  served  as  chairman  of  the  Greater 
Sherman  Oaks  Chamber  of  Commerce's  Gov- 
ernment Affairs  Committee,  working  as  liaison 
between  the  Chamber  and  Homeowners  As- 
sociation to  pronrote  and  improve  the  good  of 
our  community. 

His  contritxjtions  extend  beyond  the  cham- 
t)er  of  commerce.  He  is  responsible  for  spear- 
heading the  Ventura  Boulevard  trolley  which  is 
designed  to  improve  transportation,  traffk:,  and 
commerce  along  Ventura  Boulevard.  As  a 
member  of  the  San  Fernando  Valley  Mobility 
Action  Committee,  the  Los  Angeles  Transpor- 
tation Commission,  and  the  San  Fernando 
Valley  Transportation  Summit,  Jeff  has  helped 
promote  txisiness  cooperation  and  growth  in 
meeting  the  transportation  needs  of  the  conv 
munity.  His  energy  has  improved  the  quality  of 
life  for  all  who  live  and  work  in  the  San  Fer- 
nando Valley. 

Jeff  is  a  successful  and  respected  business- 
man and  realtor.  He  is  the  president  and 
owner  of  Jeff  Brain's  Real  Estate  Network.  He 
is  recipient  of  the  California  Association  of  Re- 
altors distinguished  Chairman's  Award  for 
most  outstanding  realtor  active  in  politics  for 
the  State  of  California. 

It  is  my  honor  to  ask  my  colleagues  to  join 
me  in  saluting  Mr.  Jeffrey  Brain,  an  asset  to 
our  community  and  a  dedcated  citizen. 
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LEAF-CHRONICLE  PUBLISHER 
SALUTED 


HON.  DON  SUNDQUIST 

OF  TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  5, 1992 

Mr.  SUNDQUIST.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  1991 
came  to  a  close  and  this  House  stood  in  re- 
cess, the  active  career  of  one  of  my  State's 
most  respected  newspaper  publishers  came  to 
a  close.  My  friend  Luther  Thigpen,  42  years  a 
newspapernrian,  retired  as  put}lisher  of  the 
Leaf-Chronicle  in  Clarksville. 

I  call  this  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
because  I  believe  Luther  Thigpen  represents 
the  very  finest  principles  arid  the  highest 
ideals  of  ethrcal  journalism.  The  Leaf-Chron- 
icle urKJer  his  stewardship  has  been  an  ag- 
gressive news  organization,  unafrakj  to  ask 
the  tough  questions,  yet  it  has  remained  a 
newspaper  respected  for  its  ot)jectivity  and  its 
fairness. 

The  Leaf-Chronicle  was  an  afternoon  paper, 
publishing  6  days  a  week  when  Luther 
Thigpen  arrived  in  1980.  It  is  today  a  morning 
newspaper,  published  7  days  a  week  and 
serving  a  community  whk:h  has  grown  to  be- 
come the  fifth-largest  city  in  Tennessee.  It  is 
also  a  newspaper  in  the  forefront  of  commu- 
nity involvement. 

It  is  a  measure  of  the  respect  and  admira- 
tion Luther  Thigpen  commanded  that,  to  mari< 
his  retirement,  the  Leaf-Chronicle  published  an 
entire  special  section  devoted  to  his  life  and 
his  career  in  joumalism.  There  is  much  in  that 
section  I  might  share  with  you,  but  in  particular 
I  offer  a  speech  Luther  presented  more  than 
20  years  ago  and  in  which  he  outlines  what  a 
fair  and  free  press  ought  to  be  about.  It  is 
timely  reading  in  this  day,  when  our  media 
seem  increasingly  content  to  allow  the  public 
agenda  to  be  set  by  the  most  sleazy  and  serv 
sational  of  tabloids. 

I  wish  for  my  friend  Lutfier  Thigpen  an  ac- 
tive and  rewarding  retirement,  many  good 
rounds  of  golf,  and  the  comfort  and  satisfac- 
tion of  knowing  that  his  life's  work  has  made 
a  difference  and  is  valued  and  appreciated  by 
his  friends  and  colleagues. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  that  the  following  article 
from  the  Leaf-Chronicle  be  reprinted  in  its  en- 
tirety in  the  Congressional  Record: 

[From  the  Clarksville  (TN)  Leaf-Chronicle, 
Dec.  5,  1991] 

The  Compleat  Newspaper  Man  and  the 
Philosophy  Behind  the  Man 

(Reprinted  fl-om  The  Ashevllle  Citizen- 
Times.  July  19,  1970.  Editor's  Note:  Luther 
Thigpen,  executive  director  of  the  Citizen- 
Times,  spoke  Tuesday  before  the  North  Caro- 
lina Association  of  ABC  Boards,  in  conven- 
tion here.  His  calm  appraisal  of  the  news  me- 
dia's dilemma— pressing  for  the  public  good 
in  the  face  of  widespread  misunderstanding- 
represents  the  feeling  of  the  management  of 
the  Citizen-Times.  We  felt  we  should  share 
his  text  with  you.) 

(By  Luther  Thigpen) 

Newspapers— and  television— have  been 
under  increasingly  strong  criticism  in  recent 
months. 

The  complaints  come  from  different  people 
and  from  different  groups. 

We  are  accused  of  being  unfair,  of  publish- 
ing too  much  bad  news  and  not  enough  good 


news,  of  errors  in  reporting,  of  distorting  the 
news,  of  being  old  fashioned  in  doing  our  job. 

But  mainly  we  are  charged  with  bias.  Bias 
in  our  news  stories,  bias  in  our  editorials, 
bias  in  our  selection  of  news,  in  our  place- 
ment of  stories,  in  our  writing  of  headlines. 

We  fl-equently  hear  these  complaints  from 
readers,  particularly  in  letters  to  the  editor. 
We  like  to  hear  from  readers.  Often  they  set 
us  straight  when  we  get  off  the  track.  Many 
letters  are  intelligent  and  thoughtful  con- 
tributions to  understanding  of  public  issues. 

But  there  are  some  we  find  hard  to  under- 
stand. An  extreme  example  was  the  letter 
ftx>m  a  reader  complaining  because  we  had 
condensed  Jeane  Dixon's  mid-year  pre- 
dictions. Jeane  Dixon  writes  a  pretty  good 
horoscope  column  which  we  publish  in  our 
afternoon  paper  every  day. 

Twice  a  year,  she  looks  at  the  stars  and 
comes  up  with  some  long-range  predictions 
about  everything  under  the  sun,  and  she 
writes  about  them  at  great  length.  We  don't 
know  how  many  people  take  them  seriously, 
but  they  are  Interesting  and  that's  why  we 
print  them.  But  the  reader  I  mentioned  read 
the  full  version  in  another  paper  and  the 
condensed  version  in  ours  and  wrote:  "What 
was  included  and  what  was  deleted  *  *  *  is  a 
prime  example  of  the  news  bias  that  Vice 
President  Agnew  has  so  eloquently  pointed 
out." 

I'm  still  not  sure  this  fellow  wasn't  pulling 
my  leg. 

But  this  is  a  refrain  sounded  by  many  crit- 
ics: "You're  biased,  just  like  Mr.  Agnew 
says." 

The  chorus  has  grown  much  louder  since 
the  Vice  President  began  speaking  last  fall 
about  the  news  media. 

If  his  goal  was  to  make  viewers  and  readers 
turn  a  critical  eye  toward  the  people  who 
write,  edit  and  present  the  news,  he  has  done 
his  job  well. 

I  just  hope  he  knows  when  to  quit. 

I  am  well  aware  that  his  criticism  has  been 
aimed  primarily  at  the  television  networks 
and  at  big  newspapers  in  the  East,  especially 
New  York  and  Washington. 

I  know  that  he  has  had  some  nice  things  to 
say  about  some  newsmen. 

But  I  am  afraid  it  has  been  faint  praise  and 
faintly  heard. 

Large  numbers  of  people  have  heard  only 
the  criticism. 

When  things  are  not  going  well,  it  is  good 
to  have  something  to  blame  it  on,  and  Mr. 
Agnew,  being  a  very  persuasive  man.  has  per- 
suaded many  people  that  one  of  the  things 
they  can  blame  it  on  is  the  news  media. 

The  mail  and  telephone  calls  that  news- 
papers and  television  stations  are  now  get- 
ting throughout  the  country— and  we're  get- 
ting our  share  in  Ashevllle — indicates  that 
he  is  being  taken  at  his  word. 

ROOM  FOR  criticism 

Any  institution  as  large  and  influential  as 
that  which  we  call  the  news  media  in  the 
United  States  certainly  has  room  to  be  criti- 
cized. 

We  couldn't  possibly  be  doing  everything 
right. 

Things  that  have  always  gone  wrong  still 
go  wrong  occasionally. 

Words  are  misspelled.  Officials  are  some- 
times misquoted.  Facts  are  misinterpreted, 
stories  that  ought  to  be  in  the  paper  are  left 
out  and  some  that  ought  to  be  left  out  are 
printed. 

We  have  made  errors  of  judgment. 

In  short,  we  do  make  mistakes.  And  we  are 
more  distressed  about  them  than  anyone 
else. 

But  they  are  relatively  few  in  relation  to 
the  total  product,  and  do  not  by  any  means 
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detract  from  the  strengths  and  advantages  of 
a  free  press  as  opposed  to  a  controlled  press. 

Theodore  Roosevelt  said: 

"If  there  is  one  thing  we  ought  to  be  care- 
ful about  it  is  in  regard  to  interfering  with 
the  liberty  of  the  press  •  *  *  I  think  it  is  a 
great  deal  better  to  err  a  little  bit  on  the 
side  of  having  too  much  discussion  and  hav- 
ing too  virulent  language  used  by  the  press, 
rather  than  to  err  on  the  side  of  having  them 
not  say  what  they  ought  to  say,  especially 
with  reference  to  public  men  and  measures." 

Saying  what  ought  to  be  said  about  public 
men  and  the  things  they  do  has  always  been 
one  of  the  principal  roles  of  a  free  press. 

If  anything,  the  performance  in  this  regard 
is  getting  better,  not  worse. 

Newspapers  in  particular  have  shown  an 
increasing  sense  of  responsibility  to  the  peo- 
ple they  serve. 

They  have  poked  and  peered  at  a  govern- 
ment that  grows  more  complicated  year  by 
year,  and  they  have  done  this  in  an  effort  to 
make  sure  the  public  gets  a  fair  shake. 

They  have  exposed  corruption  and  poor 
performance. 

They  have  interpreted  social  change — and 
this  is  a  task  that  gets  tougher  all  the  time. 

Response  fix)m  readers  over  the  years 
makes  me  believe  that  there  has  been  a  posi- 
tive acceptance  of  the  fact  that  we  are  try- 
ing to  serve  our  communities  and  that  we 
are  succeeding. 

I  have  a  thick  file  of  letters  fi-om  people 
expressing  appreciation,  not  only  for  help  in 
specific  causes,  but  for  news  reporting  and 
editorial  jobs  which  our  newspapers  have 
done  well. 

Yet  the  voices  of  criticism  have  grrown  so 
loud  that  many  are  losing  confidence  in  the 
press — a  circumstance  that  will  make  it  even 
harder  for  newsmen  to  do  the  job  they  should 
do. 

A  BIG  institution 

One  of  our  problems  may  l>e  the  vastness  of 
the  media.  There  are  1,750  dally  newspapers. 
578  Sunday  papers,  8,000  weeklies,  150  general 
editorial  magazines,  6,4(X)  radio  stations  and 
840  television  stations. 

To  some,  such  large  numbers  mean  great 
power  and  I  suppose  they  fear  power  in  the 
news  media  just  as  they  fear  power  in  the 
government  or  power  in  big  business. 

There  is  danger  in  power  misused. 

There  is  danger  in  the  news  media  being 
used  by  people  to  promote  particular  points 
of  view. 

We  have  critics  who  maintain  that  dem- 
onstrators and  protestors  have  taken  advan- 
tage of  the  press — that  television  and  news- 
papers have  paid  too  much  attention  to 
them. 

There  have  been  excesses  in  this  regard. 
But  anyone  who  thinks  social  upheaval  is 
going  to  go  away  if  we  ignore  it  is  not  think- 
ing very  straight. 

Let's  look  at  another  danger  in  misuse  of 
the  media. 

Mr.  Agnew,  for  example,  is  not  unaware 
that  every  time  he  makes  a  speech,  it  is  cov- 
ered, at  least  in  part,  by  all  those  news- 
papers, all  those  magazines,  all  those  radio 
stations  and  all  those  television  stations. 

And  he  knows  that  if  he  keeps  repeating 
his  charges  often  enough,  he  will  convince  a 
lot  of  people  that  he  is  right. 

The  danger  in  this  is  that  constant  attacks 
by  officials  who  speak  from  positions  of 
power  and  therefore  receive  saturation  cov- 
erage could  lead  to  action  to  seriously  Inter- 
fere with  the  operation  of  our  free  press. 

This  danger  is  more  real,  and  far  more 
frightening  than  any  danger  that  might  be 
presented  by  the  power  of  the  news  media  as 
an  institution. 
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Ownership  and  management  are  far  too  di- 
versified for  any  single  line  of  thought  to 
prevail  among  the  media.  As  long  as  free 
press  conditions  prevail  in  our  free  enter- 
prise system,  the  American  public  has  no 
need  to  fear  the  power  of  the  press. 

The  only  fear  they  need  have  is  that  gov- 
ernment regulations  may  be  put  into  effect 
to  restrict  newspapers  and  broadcasters  in 
what  they  may  publish  and  put  on  the  air. 

A  newspaper  filled  with  handouts  written 
by  government  public  relations  men  would 
not  be  the  same  as  a  newspaper  written  and 
edited  by  professional  newsmen  who  may  rub 
you  the  wrong  way  at  times,  but  lead  you  to- 
ward the  truth. 

A  Nixon-Agnew  show  at  6:30  in  the  evening 
would  not  be  an  acceptable  substitute  for 
Huntley-Brlnkley. 

WE  TRY  to  shed  LIGHT 

Another  problem  is  the  great  mass  of  infor- 
mation available. 

There  is  much  to  try  to  understand,  and  in 
many  cases,  we  cannot  supply  understand- 
ing. 

We  can  try  to  shed  light,  but  we  can't  pro- 
vide solutions  to  our  many  problems,  such  as 
war,  decay  and  disorder  in  the  cities,  student 
protests,  the  rising  crime  rate  and  many  oth- 
ers. 

These  are  continuing  problems. 

We  can  report  what's  happening,  we  can 
try  to  interpret  it,  we  can  suggest  that  some- 
one do  something  about  it.  But  they  are  na- 
tional problems,  not  press  problems. 

We've  grown  accustomed  to  happy 
endings — or  at  least  endings.  Movies,  tele- 
vision shows  and  books  always  work  out  that 
way.  Problems  are  presented,  the  hero  gets 
into  deep  trouble,  but  somehow  it  all  comes 
out  all  right — or  the  hero  is  done  in  and 
that's  the  end  of  it. 

Our  past  wars  have  been  the  same  way. 
They  have  been  brutal  and  bloody.  But  we 
knew  whose  side  we  were  on,  and  they  came 
to  an  end  after  a  time. 

Now  we  have  problems  that  defy  solutions. 
There  doesn't  seem  to  l>e  an  ending,  happy  or 
otherwise. 

Our  war  goes  on  and  on. 

The  newspapers  and  broadcasting  stations 
tell  us  about  these  things. 

They  tell  us  about  them  in  more  detail  and 
more  efficiently  than  we've  been  told  any- 
thing before. 

Compared  to  the  information  that  used  to 
be  available,  today's  massive  outpouring  of 
news  gives  the  appearance  of  magnifying  the 
problems.  Some  seem  to  think  that  if  you 
just  get  rid  of  the  magnifying  glass,  things 
will  get  back  to  normal. 

But  it  won't  happen  that  way. 

EVERYBODY'S  BUSINESS 

The  only  way  we  can  begin  to  tackle  those 
things  that  are  wrong  is  to  bring  them  out 
into  the  light  so  we  can  see  what  they  look 
like. 

This  doesn't  mean  newspapers  and  broad- 
casters should  not  be  subjected  to  the  same 
scrutiny  as  any  other  public  service  institu- 
tion. We  want  to  do  a  better  job.  We  should 
have  our  errors  pointed  out — and  we  ought  to 
correct  them.  Some  of  our  severest  critics 
are  newsmen  themselves. 

But  constant  criticism  whose  sole  purpose 
seems  to  be  to  attack  the  credibility  of  the 
press  and  undermine  the  confidence  people 
have  in  the  media  poses  a  threat  that  ought 
not  to  be  ignored. 

Already,  some  prominent  people  have  sug- 
gested that  newspapers  or  newsmen  should 
be  licensed.  Can  you  imagine  the  kind  of 
newspaper  you'd  have  if  they  were  faced  with 
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of  a  license  any  time  they  printed  a 
that  displeased  the  administration, 
n  effect  would  be  the  licensing  agen- 

freedom  Isn't  something  written  into 
for  the  benefit  of  newsmen. 
for  a  much  broader  purpose  and  If 
it.  we  lose  all. 
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Mr.    .EVINE  of  California.   Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  t3   congratulate   Alan  V.   Friedman  of 
Munge  ,  Tolles  &  Olson  as  he  is  installed  as 
the  1 9i2  president  of  the  Constitutional  Rights 
[CRF]  on  February  10,  1992.  Alan 
tirelessly  in  pursuit  of  the  CRF's 
ind  richly  deserves  this  honor. 
Constitutional  Rights  Foundation  seeks 
in  our  Nation's  youth  a  deeper  under- 
of   citizenship   through   values   ex- 
in  our  Constitution  and  Bill  of  Rights 
them  to  become  active  and  re- 
participants  in  our  society. 
CRF  was  founded  in  1962  and  has 
pioneer  in  the  fiekj  of  innovative  citi- 
education  programs.  The  Foundatkin 
programs  in  law,  govemment,  busi- 
civic  participation  that  involves  thou- 
3f  young  people  and  over  2.000  law- 

txjsiness  volunteers  each  year. 

has  continued  to  strive  tor  expanding 

for  young  people  in  our  commu- 

his  dedication  to  the  CRF's  ideals 

our  country's  future  by  investing  in 

today. 


aid 
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HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OF  INDIANA 
■HE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  February  5, 1992 


I  lAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  cor- 
I  had  with  the  Department  of 
r  jgarding  the  role  of  Syria  in  Lebanon. 
[Council  of  Lebanese  American  Organi- 
[CLAO]  has  expressed  concerns  about 
is  doing  in  Lebanon.  The  State  De- 
s  reply  suggests  that  one  key  test  of 
intentions  in  Lebanon  will  be  whether 
troops  are  redeployed  to  the  Biqa  Val- 
September  1992,  pursuant  to  provi- 
the  Taif  Agreements.  Congress  will 
follow  developments  carefully, 
's  letter  to  me  dated  November  27. 
I  iy  letter  to  the  State  Department  dated 
Decern  Der  13.  1991.  and  the  State  Depart- 
ment's reply  dated  January  24.  1992.  folk>w: 
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Council  of  Lebanese 
AMERICAN  Organizations. 
Washington.  DC.  November  27. 1991. 
Hon.  Lee  Hamilton, 
Rayburn  House  Office  Building, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Congressman:  In  testimony  before 
the  Subcommittee  of  Europe  and  the  Middle 
East  of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
on  November  20,  1991.  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  Near  Extern  and  South  Asian  Af- 
fairs, Edward  P.  Djerejian.  claimed  that,  "as 
a  result  of  the  Taif  Agreement,  Lebanon  now 
has  the  ability  to  fully  restore  its  independ- 
ence, its  territorial  Integrity  and  its  sov- 
ereignty". Ambassador  Djerejian  added  tliat, 
"this  is  a  beginning  down  the  path  of  Leb- 
anon's full  restoration".  Contrary  to  this 
claim  by  our  State  Department,  the  Taif 
"agreement"  has  expanded,  not  reduced, 
Syrian  political  and  military  hegemony  over 
Lebanon. 

Ambassador  Djerejian's  testimony  was  full 
of  misconceptions  about  the  entire  situation. 
After  all,  the  Hrawl  government  remains  a 
puppet  regime  fully  controlled  by  Syria.  The 
so-called  "Treaty  of  Brotherhood,  Coopera- 
tion and  Coordination"  signed  on  May  22nd 
of  this  year  has  given  Damascus  broad  and 
complete  control  over  Lebanon's  govern- 
ment, foreign  affairs,  military,  education 
and  economy  as  well  as  a  permanent  mili- 
tary presence  In  the  country.  The  May  22nd 
Syrian-imposed  "agreement"  amounts  to  a 
Syrian  takeover  of  the  country  and  effec- 
tively puts  an  end  to  Lebanese  sovereignty 
and  ft"ee  govemment  authority. 

The  Ambassador  failed  to  mention  how 
deep  and  authentic  are  the  roots  of  despair 
and  bitterness  among  the  Lebanese  and  how 
dangerous  is  their  sense  of  hopelessness.  The 
Syrian  order  in  Lebanon  represents  a  res- 
ervoir of  false  hopes  and  a  fleeting  spring 
amid  a  gloomy  winter  of  repression.  We  must 
not  rely  on  Hafez  Assad  and  his  puppet  re- 
gime in  Lebanon  to  further  freedom,  democ- 
racy and  human  rights.  The  people  of  Leb- 
anon are  insisting  on  their  right  to  independ- 
ence and  on  their  right,  to  determine  their 
own  future  free  of  outside  control.  America 
should  respect  and  support  their  courage, 
not  allow  it  to  be  ignored,  belittled  or  for- 
gotten. 

Waiting  for  your  current  thoughts  and 
opinion  regarding  the  Lebanese  situation,  I 
remain  sincerely  yours, 

Daniel  Ferris, 
CLAO  Washington  Representative. 

Committee  on  Foreign  affairs, 
Washington.  DC.  December  13. 1991. 
Hon.  Edward  P.  Djerejian, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Near  East  and 
South  Asian  Affairs.  Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Ambassador:  I  attach  for  your 
comments  a  recent  letter  from  the  Council 
of  Lebanese  American  Organizations  regard- 
ing your  testimony  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Europe  and  the  Middle  East  on  November 
20,  1991. 

I  would  appreciate  your  comments  regard- 
ing the  Council's  reactions  to  your  state- 
ments before  the  Subcommittee  on  the  situa- 
tion in  Lebanon.  In  particular,  I  would  ap- 
preciate it  if  you  would  comment  on  Mr.  Fer- 
ris' characterization  of  the  implications  for 
Lebanon  of  the  Taif  Agreement  and  the  May 
22nd  Syrian-Lebanese  treaty. 

Thank  you  for  your  consideration  of  this 
matter. 
With  best  regards. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Lee  H.  Hamilton, 
Chairman.  Subcommittee  on 
Europe  and  the  Middle  East. 
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U.S.  Department  of  State. 
Washington.  DC.  January  24.  1992. 
Hon.  Lee  H.  Hamilton, 

Chairman.   Subcommittee  on   Europe  and   the 
Middle  East.  House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Mr.  Ckairman:  I  am  responding  to 
your  letter  of  December  13  to  Assistant  Sec- 
retary Edward  P.  Djerejian,  asking  for  his 
comments  on  the  letter  you  received  from 
the  Council  of  Lebanese  American  Organiza- 
tions (CLAO). 

U.S.  policy  on  Lebanon  remains  firm  and 
consistent.  We  believe  that  the  Taif  Agree- 
ment offers  the  best  chance  of  regaining  the 
unity,  independence,  sovereignty  and  terri- 
torial integrity  of  Lebanon.  Implementation 
of  the  Taif  Agreement  helped  bring  to  an  end 
a  turbulent  era  in  Lebanon  characterized  by 
terrible  bloodshed,  armed  militias  contolling 
the  streets  and  western  hostages  held  in  bru- 
tal conditions.  That  is  no  small  achieve- 
ment. 

The  U.S.  government  is  encouraged  by  re- 
cent security  and  political  developments: 
there  has  been  no  significant  factional  fight- 
ing for  more  than  a  year,  the  Lebanese  army 
has  moved  into  areas  from  Tyre  to  Tripoli 
previously  held  by  militia  forces,  and  the 
army  has  had  good  success  in  gathering 
heavy  and  medium  weapons  from  most  major 
militia  groups,  both  Lebanese  and  Palestin- 
ian. 

While  it  may  appear  to  some  that  the  Taif 
Agreement  has  allowed  for  greater  expansion 
of  Syrian  control  over  Lebanon,  the  U.S. 
government  believes  it  has  actually  led  to  a 
clearer  definition  of  the  current  Syrian  role 
and  presence  in  Lebanon.  The  U.S.  govem- 
ment continues  to  support  the  withdrawal  of 
all  non-Lebanese  forces  from  Lebanese  terri- 
tory and  the  disarmament  of  all  militias. 

We  support  the  Lebanese  government  in  Its 
efforts  to  implement  the  Taif  Agreement  and 
to  extend  its  authority  throughout  the  coun- 
try. We  continue  to  encourage  all  parties,  in- 
cluding Syria,  to  abide  by  both  the  spirit  and 
the  letter  of  the  Taif  Agreement.  Under  the 
terms  of  Taif,  Syrian  troops  are  expected  to 
re-deploy  to  the  western  entrance  to  the 
Biqa'  Valley  no  later  than  September  1992. 

You  can  be  sure  that  we  are  closely  mon- 
itoring implementation  of  the  Taif  Agree- 
ment, as  well  as  the  Lebanese-Syrian  Treaty 
of  Brotherhood,  Cooperation,  and  Coordina- 
tion, as  called  for  in  the  Taif  accords.  We 
have  made  it  clear  to  the  Syrians  that  they 
should  support  the  right  of  the  Lebanese  peo- 
ple to  re-make  their  society  in  accord  with 
Lebanon's  traditional  respect  for  freedom  of 
ideas  and  democratic  principles.  In  this  way, 
the  Administration  continues  to  worl  so  that 
one  day  Lebanon  will  once  again  be  truly 
independent,  sovereign,  and  free. 
Sincerely, 

Janet  G.  Mullins. 
Assistant  Secretary. 
Legislative  Affairs. 


YEAR  OF  THE  AMERICAN  INDIAN 


HON.  ENI  F.H.  FALEOMAVAEGA 

of  AMERICAN  SAMOA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  5, 1992 

Mr.      FALEOMAVAEGA.      Mr.      Speaker, 

through   Public   Law   102-188— Senate  Joint 

Re.solution  172,  House  Joint  Resolution  182— 

Congress  and  the  President  designated  1992 

as  the  Year  of  the  American  Indian.  This  law 

pays  tribute  to  the  people  who  first  Inhabited 

the  land  now  known  as  the  continental  United 
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States.  Although  only  symbolic,  this  gesture  is 
important  because  it  shows  there  is  sympathy 
in  the  eyes  of  a  majority  of  both  Houses  of  the 
Congress  for  those  Indian  issues  which  we,  as 
a  Congress,  have  been  struggling  witti  for 
over  200  years.  In  support  of  the  Year  of  the 
American  Indian,  and  as  part  of  my  ongoing 
series  this  year  I  am  provkjing  today  for  the 
consideration  of  my  colleagues  a  short  biog- 
raphy of  Massasoit  and  King  Philip  from  a  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  publkiation  entitled 
"Famous  Indians,  A  Collection  of  Short  Biog- 
raphies." 

Massasoit  and  King  Philip— Wampanoag 

During  their  first  hard  years  in  the  New 
England  wilderness,  the  Pilgrims  might  not 
have  survived  without  the  help  of  Massasoit. 
Chief  of  the  Wampanoags,  whose  territory 
included  parts  of  what  are  now  Massachu- 
setts and  Rhode  Island.  In  March  1621,  a  few 
months  after  the  Mayflower  landing,  the 
powerful  Massasoit,  accompanied  by  several 
other  chiefs,  visited  Plymouth  colony  and  in 
a  treaty  of  peace  which  followed,  gave  gener- 
ous amounts  of  land  to  the  white  men. 

As  long  as  he  lived  Massasoit  remained  a 
friend  and  loyal  ally  of  English  colonists. 
One  Pilgrim  wrote:  "There  is  now  great 
peace  among  the  Indians  themselves,  and  we. 
for  our  part,  walk  as  peaceably  in  the  woods 
as  in  the  highways  of  England.  We  entertain 
them  familiarly  in  our  houses,  and  they,  as 
friendly,  bestow  their  venison  on  us." 

The  Indians  shared  not  only  their  deer,  but 
their  planting  and  cooking  secrets  as  well. 
The  colonists  learned  to  cultivate  corn  and 
to  make  such  delicacies  as  corn  pone, 
planked  shad,  baked  beans,  and  roasted 
clams.  In  the  winter  of  1623,  when  Chief 
Massasoit  was  dangerously  ill,  the  grateful 
Pilgrims  helped  nurse  him  back  to  health. 
The  story  goes  that  Gov.  Edward  Winslow. 
the  colony's  leader,  personally  carried  a 
nourishing  broth  through  several  snowy 
miles  to  Massasoit's  home  near  what  is  now 
Bristol,  R.I. 

First  clashes  between  Indians  and  settlers 
came  from  quarrels  and  misunderstandings 
over  land.  In  most  cases,  the  New  England 
colonists  had  honorably  paid  Indians  for 
land,  which  they  then  considered  their  own. 
The  Indians,  however,  did  not  understand 
such  European  ideas  as  exclusive  land  owner- 
ship, and  continued  to  hunt  and  fish  where 
their  ancestors  always  had.  To  the  English 
this  was  trespassing,  and  trespassing  meant 
arrest,  trial,  and  conviction.  Tensions  in- 
creased between  Indians  and  settlers. 

When  Massasoit  died  in  1661,  the  English, 
uneasy  over  the  loss  of  their  most  powerful 
Indian  friend,  hastened  to  cultivate  the  good 
will  of  the  great  chiers  two  sons.  As  a  mark 
of  esteem,  they  bestowed  English  names 
upon  the  two  young  chieftains:  Wamsutta. 
Massasoit's  elder  son  and  successor,  became 
"Alexander;"  the  younger,  born  Metacomet. 
was  renamed  "Philip."  When  Alexander  died 
suddenly  a  few  months  after  taking  office, 
young  Philip  was  made  Chief  of  the 
Wampanoags. 

Philip  reaffirmed  his  father's  peace  treaty. 
and  the  colonists,  in  turn,  agreed  to  stop 
buying  land  for  4  years.  But  within  1  year, 
white  settlers  were  again  moving  in  on  In- 
dian territory,  and  scattered  Indian  hos- 
tilities grew  into  rumors  of  war.  In  1671 
white  authorities  summoned  Philip  to  Taun- 
ton and  demanded  new  peace  measures  that 
included  surrender  of  Indian  guns.  Philip,  al- 
though bitterly  resentful,  agreed  to  these 
conditions. 

But  most  of  the  Indians  refused  to  part 
with  their  guns.   Philip  himself,   although 
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publicly  acknowledging  himself  a  subject  of 
the  English  king,  had  privately  spent  his 
first  9  years  as  Wampanoag  chief  in  prepara- 
tion for  war  to  avenge  his  people's  humilia- 
tions. By  1674.  having  recognized  that  his 
tribe  could  not  defeat  the  colonists  alone. 
Philip  secretly  sent  messengers  to  other 
tribes:  war  between  the  Indians  and  the 
white  men  was  inevitable,  he  told  them.  If 
the  great  Algonquian  Nation  was  to  survive. 

In  January  of  1675,  the  war  since  known  as 
"King  Philip's  War"  began,  when  an  Indian 
named  John  Sassamon  was  found  dead  under 
the  ice  of  a  pond  near  Plymouth.  Sassamon, 
who  had  been  converted  to  Christianity, 
spoke  English  well,  and  for  a  time  had  for- 
saken his  white  friends  to  return  to  the  wil- 
derness as  Philip's  secretary.  His  real  loy- 
alty, though,  remained  with  the  colonists,  to 
whom  he  betrayed  Philip's  conspiracy. 

Three  Wampanoags,  caught  by  the  English, 
were  convicted  as  Sassamon's  killers  and  ex- 
ecuted. The  move  infuriated  the 
Wampanoags.  who  wished  to  administer 
their  own  justice  in  their  own  way. 

To  a  messenger  sent  by  Governor  Winslow 
to  ask  Philip  why  he  planned  a  war  against 
England,  the  Indian  chief  haughtily  replied: 
"Your  governor  is  but  a  subject  of  King 
Charles  of  England.  I  shall  not  treat  with  a 
subject.  I  shall  treat  of  peace  only  with  the 
King,  my  brother.  When  he  comes.  I  am 
ready." 

The  following  June  the  war  began  in  ear- 
nest. At  first  Philip  and  his  allies  were  tri- 
umphant: Of  90  colonial  towns,  52  were  at- 
tacked and  12  were  completely  destroyed. 
Bands  of  Nipmucks  attacked  settlers  in 
western  Massachusetts,  while  Philip's  own 
warriors,  allied  with  Sakonnets,  Pocassets, 
and  others,  struck  villages  in  the  Connecti- 
cut River  Valley. 

Historians  generally  agree  that  if  the  In- 
dian tribes  had  steadfastly  maintained  their 
alliance,  they  might  have  wiped  out  the  colo- 
nists. In  any  event,  the  tide  began  to  turn 
against  Philip,  and  on  August  12,  1676,  in  a 
savage  battle  at  Kingston,  R.I.,  his  Narra- 
gansett  warriors  were  overwhelmed  by  colo- 
nists allied  with  a  group  of  Mohegans.  Some 
time  later.  King  Philip  himself  was  captured 
and  beheaded.  Today,  very  small  groups  of 
Wampanoags  still  survive  in  Massachusetts, 
notably  on  Cape  Cod  and  on  Martha's  Vine- 
yard. 


THE  INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL  TO 
RETURN  EXCESS  FEDERAL 

LANDS  TO  GUAM 


HON.  BEN  GARRIDO  BLAZ 

of  GUAM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  5. 1992 

Mr.  BLAZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  introduced  a 
bill  today  to  return  to  the  people  of  Guam 
lands  taken  from  them  by  the  United  States 
military  during  Workl  War  II.  These  lands  have 
remained  unjustly  inaccessible  to  my  constitu- 
ents ever  since,  even  though  much  of  it  has 
not  t)een  used  since  the  war  for  any  military 
purpose. 

In  1944,  United  States  military  forces  recap- 
tured Guam  from  the  Japanese  in  a  bloody  6- 
week  campaign  and  took  over  much  of  the  is- 
land as  the  United  States  prepared  for  the  in- 
vasion against  Japan.  When  the  war  ended  it 
was  expected  that  the  United  States  woukj  re- 
duce its  preserve  and,  as  a  consequence,  re- 
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duce  its  land  holdings.  Instead  of  downsizing 
its  forces,  ttie  military  started  buikjing  perma- 
nent facilities.  Its  population  constituted  atxtut 
90  percent  of  the  island's  population  and  it  de- 
ckled to  claim  one-third  of  the  islarxj.  By  corv 
trast.  in  1992.  the  local  populatk>n  is  now  90 
percent  of  ttie  total,  but  the  U.S.  military  still 
hokis  one-third  of  the  real  estate  on  ttie  island. 

For  three  decades  following  World  War  II, 
the  United  States  was  pressured  to  reassess 
its  needs  since  it  was  obvious  ttiat  sizable  por- 
tions of  ttie  confiscated  land  were  lying  dor- 
mant. In  1977,  the  military  determined  that 
5,000  aaes  were  excess  to  military  needs  and 
should  be  returned  to  Guam.  In  1986,  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  reassessed  the  military's 
needs  and  concluded  that  certain  areas  re- 
mained excess  to  military  needs  and  shoukj 
be  returned.  Since  that  time  every  Secretary 
of  Defense,  including  Secretary  Cheney,  has 
supported  the  return  of  these  lands.  In  fact,  in 
the  intervening  years  neariy  2,000  awes  of 
these  excess  lands  have  already  been  trans- 
fened  to  Guam  for  schools,  water  facilities, 
and  other  public  uses  with  approximately 
3.000  acres  remaining  from  ttie  original  5.000 
determined  to  be  excess  in  1 977. 

I  have  worked  for  years  with  the  people  of 
Guam,  the  Congress  and  the  administration  to 
craft  a  solution  to  this  complex  problem  whch 
will  be  acceptable  to  all  interested  parties. 
After  many  years  of  negotiation  the  language 
contained  in  this  t>ill  has  emerged  as  the  t>est 
mechanism  to  resolve  the  problem.  Similar 
language  was  passed  as  S.  2362  during  the 
final  hours  of  the  101st  Congress  by  both  the 
House  and  the  Senate  arxj  was  supported  by 
the  administration.  Unfortunately,  the  language 
was  not  enacted  into  law  due  to  disagree- 
n:ients  between  ttie  House  and  Senate  on 
other,  unrelated  language  whk;h  had  been  at- 
tached to  the  measure.  In  the  steady  progress 
leading  up  to  its  conskjeration  by  the  full 
House  and  Senate,  S.  2362  was  conskJered 
and  cleared  by  the  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
Armed  Services,  and  Government  Operations 
Committees  in  the  House  and  the  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources  Committee  in  the  Senate. 
No  clearer  testimony  can  be  offered  to  its  suit- 
ability than  this  universal  acceptance. 

The  t>ill  I  introduced  today  would  transfer 
alXHJt  3,000  acres  of  excess  Federal  land  at 
no  cost  to  the  Govemment  of  Guam.  The 
question  of  how  to  dispose  of  these  excess 
lands  will  be  deckled  locally  by  the  people  of 
Guam,  acting  through  their  elected  representa- 
tives, by  means  of  the  enactment  of  a  land- 
use  plan  which  would  be  presented  to  several 
committees  of  the  Congress,  i  included  this  re- 
quirement in  recognition  of  the  considerat)le 
current  interest  and  support  in  Guam  for  the 
creation  of  a  territorywkJe  land  use  plan.  This 
bill  will  allow  that  plan  to  incorporate  these 
lands  wtien  they  are  returned.  It  is  my  fervent 
hope  that  the  claims  of  the  original  owners  of 
these  lands  will  be  given  priority  in  ttie  dis- 
tributk>n  of  the  lands. 

As  we  all  know,  recent  events  in  the  Phil- 
ippines have  led  to  the  withdrawal  of  United 
States  military  forces  from  there  after  neariy  a 
century  of  continuous  presence.  This  develop- 
ment compelled  the  Department  of  Defense  to 
focus  on  the  base  treaty  negotiatkjns  and  pre- 
cluded the  administration's  support  of  this  bill 
pending  the  outcome  of  ongoing  base  treaty 
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negotiations  with  the  Philippines;  hence  I  de- 

reintroduction  of  the  bill,  in  part,  due 

uncertainties  which  are  rxjw  resolved. 

bill  Is  Important  for  many  reasons.  It  Is 

impon4nt  to  my  constituents  who  lost  their 

nearly  50  years  ago.  It  Is  important  to 

of  Guam  which  needs  new  land 

pro(^e  jobs  and  to  meet  serious  societal 

It  is  important  to  close  the  books  on 

of  excess  lands  since  the  military 

ej^atedy  indicated  that  it  has  no  further 

them.  Both  Houses  of  the  Congress 

administration  have  expressed  their 

for  the  approach  embodied  in  this 

Yelirs  of  debate  have  distilled  the  best  so- 

V  hich  I  have  incorporated  into  this  legis- 

There  is  every  reason  to  pass  it,  arxj  I 

for  your  unqualified  support  in  doing 
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ask 

so. 
Mr.  Speaker,  in  2  years,  Guam  will  com- 

memor  ite  the  50th  anniversary  of  its  liberation 

/Vorkj  War  II.  During  this  time,  despite 

t  arriers  blocking  its  development,  it  has 

managi  id  to  overcome  them  and  has  enjoyed 
of  economk:  self-sufficiency  so  ttiat 
not  t)e  a  ward  of  the  United  States, 
reduction  of  threat  to  national  security 
resulting  reduction  of  our  woridwide 

committnents,  it  is  a  partk:ulariy  appropriate 

time  to  return  to  Guam  the  remaining  acreage 

of  land  i  whrch  were  excess  to  the  needs  of 

the  Un  ted  States  even  tsefore  the  events  of 

the  pas  1 2  years. 


EDUCATION  AND  RESEARCH 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1992 


ION.  LOUISE  M.  SLAUGFfUR 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  "IHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  February  5, 1992 
i  LAUGHTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud 
ntro(  luce  today  the  DES  Education  and  Re- 
Amendments  of  1992.  This  legislation 
iddresses  the  haunting  health  ques- 
wplch,  for  at  least  two  decades,  have 
millions  of  American   mothers  and 
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The  synthetk:  hormone  drug 

diethyls  :ilt>estroi  [DES]  was  prescritjed  to  5 
xegnant  women  from  1941  to  1971. 
adv  srtisement  by  the  Grant  Chemical  Co., 
ig  in  a  1957  issue  of  the  "American 
of  Obstetrk:s  and  Gynecology"  en- 
the  use  of  DES  "for  routine  prophy- 
all  pregnandes."  The  ad  promised 
women   to   whom    DES   was   pre- 
reduced  risk  of  miscarriage,  plus  "big- 
stronger  babies,  too."  Instead,  DES 
birth  defects  and  cancer.  Today,  the 
lingering   health    effects   continue   to 
tf  ese  women  and  their  families, 
utc  ro  exposure  to  DES  is  linked  to  a  wide 
3f    reproductive   tract    malformations, 
II  cancer.  Infertility  and  an  increased 
ireast  cancer,  txjt  the  majority  of  DES 
do  not  manifest  until  approximately  20 
after  exposure  and  the  long-term 
)f  exposure  remain  unknown.  Unfortu- 
1 0  million  Americans,  the  lack  of  at- 
o  DES  research  and  health  education 
perpetu  ites  the  suffering  of  the  DES-exposed. 
jthe  past  3  months,  I  have  received  al- 
letters  from  DES  mothers,  daughters 
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and  sons  across  the  country,  and  even  one 
from  Germany.  They  are  among  the  most 
nryjving  letters  I've  ever  received,  and  thiey 
provide  deeply  compelling  testimony  to  the 
need  for  my  legislation.  A  Portland,  OR, 
woman  wrote  me, 

I  am  one  of  the  very  unfortunate  DES 
mothers  who  has  died  a  thousand  deaths  be- 
cause of  DES.  I  was  given  DES  with  my  first 
daughter  in  1959.  She  has  had  no  cancer, 
thank  God.  but  who  knows  what  is  in  the  fu- 
ture for  her.  She  had  very  much  trouble  try- 
ing desperately  to  have  her  two  children. 
They  had  to  sew  up  her  cervix.  If  there's  no 
research,  what  about  the  grandchildren  who 
are  so  trusting  and  loving? 

A  registered  nurse  in  Mineola,  NY,  was  ex- 
posed to  DES  in  utero  and  has  t>een  In  and 
out  of  the  doctor's  office  since  age  21 ,  at  great 
errxjtional  arKf  financial  cost.  She  wrote: 

I  had  cervical  dysplasia.  I  lost  my  son  in 
the  fifth  month  of  pregnancy  and  was  with 
him  when  he  died  after  a  week  of  life.  Now  I 
will  always  be  a  high-risk  pregnancy,  con- 
fined to  l>ed,  with  astronomical  medical 
costs  and  no  guarantee  of  success.  I  also 
worry  about  my  mother  getting  breast  can- 
cer. 

These  two  women  and  their  peers  have 
found  a  special  friervj  In  my  district  of  greater 
Rochester,  NY,  in  the  person  of  Margaret  Lee 
Braun.  As  president  of  the  DES  Cancer  Net- 
work, Margaret  works  together  with  DES  Ac- 
tion USA  to  provide  a  central  resource  of  infor- 
mation and  support  to  the  DES-exposed.  Mar- 
garet arxl  her  colleagues  have  done  remark- 
abie  wort<  across  the  country  and  around  the 
worid  to  alleviate  the  fear  and  isolation  experi- 
enced by  many  DES-exposed  men  and 
women;  tHJt  their  success  is  limited  by  the  ex- 
tent of  scientific  knowledge  available  on  DES- 
related  health  risks  and  the  scarcity  of  re- 
sources available  for  outreach.  Groups  like  the 
DES  Cancer  Networi<  and  DES  Action  USA 
must  work  with  the  NIH  to  implement  nation- 
wide the  same  kind  of  successful  education, 
outreach  and  support  programs  they  have 
been  able  to  provide  for  several  years,  though 
on  a  limited  basis. 

It  Is  for  the  grandmother  In  Portland,  the 
nurse  In  Mineola,  the  women  Margaret  has 
helped  through  the  Network,  and  the  10  mil- 
lion other  Amerrcan  rrwthers,  sons,  and 
daughters  exposed  to  DES  that  I  today  Intro- 
duce the  DES  Education  and  Research 
Amendments  of  1 992.  This  bill  woukj  establish 
within  the  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Servk;es  [HHS]  a  program  of  health  profes- 
sional training,  public  health  education  and 
outreach  so  that  those  mothers,  sons  and 
daughters  exposed  to  DES  will  be  aware  of 
their  known  health  risks  and  their  physicians 
will  be  alert  to  the  Sfjecial  health  screenings 
necessary  to  detect  DES-related  problems 
early. 

The  last  time  the  Federal  Government  pro- 
vided Information  to  the  public  atxDut  DES  was 
in  1983.  An  NIH  publication  printed  that  No- 
vemtier  was  titled  "Information  for  Physicians: 
An  Atlas  of  Findings  in  the  Human  Female 
After  Intrauterine  Exposure  to  Diethylstll- 
bestrol"  and  it  focused  exclusively  on  the  can- 
cer risks  of  DES  daughters.  It  is  vital  that  this 
Information  again  be  provided  to  physicians 
and  health  departments,  but  It  must  bie  up- 
dated and  It  must  tie  expanded  to  cover  health 
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risks  for  DES  mothers,  daughters  and  sons, 
including  not  only  carx:er,  but  reproductive 
problems  and  Immune  system  Impairments  as 
well.  My  legislation  would  provide  for  the  wide 
dissemination  of  such  critk^l  information  by 
auttiorizing  an  appropriation  of  S2  million  over 
3  years  to  fund  such  activities  as  the  produc- 
tion and  distribution  of  educational  pamphlets, 
posters,  video  news  releases,  and  so  forth, 
and  the  establishment  of  a  toll-free  NIH  hotline 
for  public  Inquiries  and  physk:ian  referrals. 

Additionally,  the  legislation  reinforces  efforts 
already  underway  to  txilster  DES  research  at 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health  [NIH].  In  the 
first  session  of  the  102d  Congress,  I  was 
pleased  to  work  with  the  advocates  for  the 
DES-exposed  to  include  language  on  DES  re- 
search in  the  House  and  Senate  Reports  on 
the  Labor-HHS  fiscal  year  1992  appropriations 
bills  (Report  102-121  and  Report  102-104,  re- 
spectively). The  reports  explicitly  convey  con- 
gressional concern  for  the  decline  in  DES  re- 
search and  direct  the  NIH  to  make  "longitu- 
dinal studies  of  the  DES-exposed  a  priority." 

In  response  to  this  directive,  the  National 
Cancer  Institute,  in  collaboration  with  the  NIH, 
the  Office  of  Research  on  Women's  Health, 
the  Institute  of  Environmental  Health  Sciences, 
and  the  Institute  of  Child  Health  and  Human 
Development,  will  sponsor  an  April  1992  DES 
research  conference  to  review  current  data  on 
long-term  health  effects  of  DES  exposure  and 
to  make  recommendations  for  future  research. 
I  applaud  the  Institutes  for  their  sponsorship  of 
the  April  workshop.  More  than  20  years  after 
the  link  t)etween  DES  and  cancer  was  re- 
vealed, this  conference  will  be  the  first  com- 
prehensive. Interdisciplinary  approach  to  the 
DES  Issue,  and  I  am  hopeful  that  it  will  yield 
a  new  commitment  by  the  NIH  to  undertaking 
necessary  longitudinal  studies  of  the  DES-ex- 
posed. 

My  legislation  codifies  congressional  intent 
In  Report  102-121  and  Report  102-104,  and 
elabiorates  the  research  needs  of  the  DES-ex- 
posed. Further,  by  establishing  a  public  health 
education  program,  it  provides  a  means  of 
communicating  Important  research  findings  to 
the  DES-exposed  population;  but,  my  col- 
leagues should  be  aware  that  DES  research  is 
not  just  In  the  Interests  of  ttrose  directly  ex- 
posed. What  DES  can  teach  scientists  atxwjt 
the  role  of  estrogen  hormone  drugs  on  female 
health  can  be  nx)re  broadly  applied  to  popu- 
lations not  exposed  to  DES  by  contributing  to 
our  understanding  of  the  development  of 
breast  cancer  and  the  cancer  risks  associated 
with  oral  contraceptives. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  all  know  someone  v/ho  has 
been  touched  by  the  DES  tragedy — a  relative, 
friend,  colleague  or  staff  member— and  we 
need  to  make  sure  first,  that  they  know  of  their 
exposure,  and  second,  that  they  know  how  to 
minimize  their  health  risks.  On  behalf  of  mil- 
lions of  American  mothers,  sons  arxJ  daugh- 
ters, I  urge  my  colleagues  to  consponsor  the 
DES  Education  and  Research  Amendments  of 
1992  and  give  these  families  reason  to  hope 
that  answers  will  be  found  and  a  healthy  fu- 
ture will  be  ensured  for  the  generations  to 
come. 
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MARTIN  LUTHER  KING,  JR. 
BIRTHDAY  CELEBRATION 


HON.  BARNEY  FRANK 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  5, 1992 

Mr.  FRANK  of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  Martin  Luther  King's  birthday  this  year,  I 
was  honored  to  be  in  Atlanta  at  the  Martin  Lu- 
ther King  Center,  at  the  invitation  of  Coretta 
Scott  King,  presklent  of  the  King  Center.  While 
I  was  very  honored  to  be  asked  to  partk:ipate 
in  Martin  Luther  King  observances  on  that 
day,  I  regret  that  It  caused  me  to  miss  a  very 
moving  ceremony  which  I  usually  attend — that 
comrriemorating  Dr.  King's  birthday  hekj  at  the 
city  hall  in  Attletx>ro,  MA. 

Amor^  the  reasons  this  Is  quite  moving  is 
tliat  Attietmro  is  not  the  center  of  a  large  Afri- 
can-Amerk:an  population.  It  is  therefore  par- 
ticulariy  to  the  credit  of  the  citizens  and  gov- 
emment  of  Attletwro  that  they  dedicate  them- 
selves on  this  day  to  expressing  our  gratitude 
for  Vne  great  work  Martin  Luther  King  did  in 
trying  to  make  our  constitutional  principles  a 
reality. 

Newly  elected  Mayor  Judith  Robbins  has 
continued  the  tradition  so  ably  carried  on  by 
her  predecessor,  Mayor  Kai  Shang,  in  helping 
organize  this  and  making  city  hall  available.  It 
is  a  stirring  tribute  to  one  of  the  great  men  in 
modern  American  history  and  I  salute  those 
who  make  sure  that  we  remerrber  Dr.  King 
and  the  important  work  he  did. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  have  done  in  the  past,  I 
wish  to  enter  here  into  the  Congressional 
Record  the  program  of  this  important  celebra- 
tion tjecause  I  think  the  example  set  by  the 
citizens  of  Attletioro  in  remembering  Dr.  King 
and  rededicating  themselves  to  the  fight 
against  discrimination  Is  worthy  of  note. 

The  Memory  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King, 
Jr.,  Is  Everlasting 

The  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.  Holiday  Com- 
mittee invites  you  to  join  in  celebration  of 
the  life  and  work  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King, 
Jr.  1929-1968,  Monday,  January  20,  1992. 

DR.  MARTIN  LUTHER  KING,  JR.  BIRTHDAY 
CELEBRATION  PROGRAM 

Org-an  prelude. 

Processional:  "Lift  Every  Voice  and  Sing". 

Call  to  worship:  Reverend  John  D. 
Crandall,  All  Saints  Episcopal  Church. 

Opening  prayer:  Reverend  Daniel  M. 
Mutungi.  Hebron  United  Methodist  Church, 
Attleboro. 

Scripture,  Amos  5:10-15.  21-24:  Reverend 
Donald  Kellogg,  Mansfield  United  Methodist 
Church,  Mansfield. 

Solo:  Semenya  McCord,  M.L.K.,  Jr.  Com- 
mittee. 

Scripture,  Matt.  5:3-12:  Reverend  Lowell 
Drotts,  Evangelical  Covenant  Church. 

Greetings:  Mayor  Judith  H.  Robbins. 

Selection:  Ecumenical  Brass  Ensemble. 

Presentation:  M.L.K.,  Jr.  Committee. 

Selection:  Congregation. 

Poem;  Robert  Brown.  M.L.K.,  Jr.  Commit- 
tee. 

Selection:  Martin  Luther  "King,  Jr.  Com- 
munity Chorus. 

Offering:  Reverend  John  D.  Crandall,  All 
Saints  Episcopal  Church. 

Introduction  of  Speaker:  Edna  Cason, 
M.L.K.,  Jr.  Committee. 

Selection:  Martin  Luther  King  Jr.  Commu- 
nity Chorus. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Keynote  speaker:  Dr.  Virgrtl  Woods,  Pond 
Street  Baptist  Church,  Providence,  R.I. 

Prayer  for  peace  and  unity:  Reverend  Far- 
ley Wheelwright,  Murray  Unitarian  Univer- 
sallst  Church,  Attleboro. 

Benediction:  Reverend  Ralph  D.  Tetreault, 
St.  Mary's  Church,  North  Attleboro. 

Selection:  "We  Shall  Overcome"  (Con- 
gregation). 

1992  MARTIN  LUTHER  KINO,  JR.  COMMUNITY 
CHORUS 

William  Alson,  North,  MA. 

Barbara  Clark.  Attleboro,  MA. 

Willie  A.  Daniels,  Jr..  Mansfield,  MA. 

Jim  Davidson.  Mansfield.  MA 

Marcellus  Forbes,  Mansfield,  MA. 

Nicole  Forbes,  Mansfield,  MA. 

Debra  Harris,  Taunton,  MA. 

Martha  Harris,  Taunton.  MA. 

Nikisha  Mulkerrins.  Taunton,  MA. 

Nancy  Withers.  Norton,  MA. 

Esther  Forbes,  Accompanist/Director. 
Mansfield.  MA. 

Semenya  McCord.  Director.  New  Bedford. 
MA. 

LIFT  EV'RY  VOICE  AND  SINO 

Lift  every  voice  and  sing, 

Till  earth  and  heaven  ring. 

Ring  with  the  Harmonies  of  liberty; 

Let  our  rejoicing  rise. 

High  as  the  list'ning  skies. 

Let  it  resound  loud  as  the  rolling  sea. 

Sing  a  song  full  of  the  faith 

That  the  dark  past  has  taught  us, 

Sing  a  song  full  of  the  hope 

That  the  present  has  brought  us; 

Facing  the  rising  sun.  of  our  new  day  be^n. 

Let  us  march  on  till  victory  is  won. 

God  of  our  weary  years, 

God  of  our  silent  tears. 

Thou  who  hast  brought  us  thus  far  on  the 

way; 
Thou  who  hast  by  thy  mi^t. 
Led  us  into  the  light. 
Keep  us  forever  in  the  path  we  pray. 
Lest  our  feet  stray  from  the  places 
Our  God  where  we  met  Thee, 
Lest  our  hearts  drunk  with  the  wine 
of  the  world,  we  forget  Thee; 
Shadowed  beneath  Thy  hand,  may  we  forever 

stand 
True  to  our  God,  true  to  our  native  land. 

WE  SHALL  OVERCOME 

We  shall  overcome;  We  shall  overcome 

We  shall  overcome  someday. 

Refrain: 

Oh  deep  in  my  heart.  I  do  believe 

We  shall  overcome  someday. 

The  Lord  will  see  us  through.  (Refrain) 
We'll  Walk  hand  in  hand.  (Refrain) 
We  are  not  afraid.  (Refrain) 
The  truth  shall  make  us  free.  (Refrain) 
We  Shall  live  in  peace.  (Refrain) 

DR.  MARTIN  LUTHER  KING.  JR.  HOLIDAY 
PLANNING  COMMITTEE 

Robert  Brown.  Jr..  Providence,  R.I. 
Edna  Cason,  Attleboro.  MA. 
Gladys  Durant.  Norton.  MA. 
Lawrence  Fitton.  Attleboro,  MA. 
Rachel  Garvin.  Norton.  MA. 
Semenya  McCord.  New  Bedford.  MA. 
Judith  Robbins,  Attleboro,  MA. 
Gloria  Wyatt,  North,  MA. 

Martin  Luther  Kino's  Memory  Is 

EVERLASTING 

(By  Robert  Brown.  Jr.) 
The  memory  of  Martin  liUther  King  can  be 

everlasting 
So  let  US  keep  the  dream  alive. 
The  lamp  of  hope  will  often  dim 
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So  we  must  work  to  keep  In  stride. 

Let's  use  his  dream  as  a  cornerstone 

To  build  a  better  world. 

Together  we  can  do  it 

All  nations,  women,  men,  boys,  and  girls. 

We  are  all  different  individuals 

Who  believe  in  many  different  things. 

But  to  think  of  a  nation  walking  hand  in 
hand. 

Oh,  what  peace  and  joy  it  brings! 

Martin  Luther  King  marched  to  Selnu,  Ala- 
bama, 

Then  on  to  Tennessee. 

There  he  took  a  place  in  history 

Realizing  a  dream  for  you  and  me. 

Through  nonviolence  he  said  we  could 
achieve 

Equality  and  respect  throughout  the  land. 

His  lifelong  goal  and  ultimate  dream 

Was  for  nations,  boys,  girls.  Black  and  White 

To  walk  together  hand  in  hand. 

Martin  Luther  King's  memory  is  everlasting. 

Let  us  continue  to  walk  in  stride. 

The  lamp  of  hope  will  sometimes  dim. 

So.  we  must  work  to  keep  it  alive. 

Participants  in  the  Martin  Luther  Kino 
Birthday  Celebration  1992 

Reverend  John  D.  Crandall.  All  Saints 
Episcopal  Church.  Attleboro.  Ma.  02703. 

Reverend  Daniel  M.  Mutungri.  Hebron  Unit- 
ed Methodist  Church,  Attleboro,  Ma.  02703. 

Reverend  Donald  Kellogg.  Mansfield  Unit- 
ed Methodist  CHiurch.  Mansfield,  Ma.  02048. 

Semenya  McCord.  282  Hawthorne  Street, 
New  Bedford.  Ma.  02740. 

Reverend  Lowell  Drotts.  Evangelical  Cov- 
enant Church.  Attleboro.  Ma.  02703. 

Mayor  Judith  H.  Robbins.  Attleboro  City 
Hall.  77  Park  Street,  Attleboro,  Ma.  02703. 

Rot>ert  Brown  Sr.,  216  Massachusetts  Ave- 
nue, Providence.  R.I.  02905. 

Edna  Carson,  55  Ridge  Hill  Rd..  Attleboro. 
Ma.  02703. 

Dr.  Virgil  Woods.  Pond  Street  Baptist 
Church.  75  Chester  Avenue.  Providence,  R.L 
02907. 

Reverend  Farley  Wheelwright.  Murray 
Unitarian  Universalist  Church,  Attleboro, 
Ma.  02703. 

Reverend  Ralph  D.  Tetreault,  St.  Mary's 
Church,  North  Attleboro,  Ma.  02760. 

Gladys  Durant,  14  Guy  Street,  Norton,  Ma. 
02766. 

Lawrence  Fitton,  40  A  Parker  Street,  At- 
tleboro, Ma.  02703. 

Rachel  Garvin.  5  Jackson  Street,  Norton. 
Ma.  02766. 

Gloria  Wyatt,  7  Draper  Rd..  Norton.  Ma. 
02766. 


TRIBUTE  TO  DAVID  GLICKMAN 


HON.  HOWARD  L  BERMAN 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  5, 1992 

Mr.  BERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  distinct 
pleasure  that  I  rise  today  to  salute  an  out- 
standing attorney  and  nxxlel  citizen,  Mr.  David 
Gllckman.  He  is  this  year's  recipient  of  the 
prestigious  Ted  Horn  Memorial  Award  for  dis- 
tinguished sennce  to  the  legal  profession  from 
the  Los  Angeles  Trial  Lawyers  Associatwn. 

A  metvber  of  the  California  State  Bar,  Davkj 
was  admitted  to  practk»  before  tf>e  Ninth  Cir- 
cuit Court  of  Appeals  and  ttie  U.S.  Supreme 
Court. 
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Davi  I  is  a  member  of  the  Los  Angeles  Trial 
Assocli  ition,    California    Trial    Lawyers    and 
American  Thai  Lawyers.  He  is  president  of  the 
lies  Chapter  of  the  American  Board 
Advocates  and  a  member  of  its  Na- 
$oard  of  Directors.  He  has  excelled  not 
his  profession,  as  diplomate,  the 
rank  attainable  in  the  American  Board 
Advocates,  but  also  as  board  member 
for  the  Los  Angeles  Trial  Lawyers 
Associition.  David's  commitment  to  justice,  in- 
and  morality  is  deep  rooted.   He  is 
I  respected  by  those  fortunate  enough  to 
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A  frebuent  lecturer  on  trial  practk;e  and  tort 
legislat  on,  David  has  taught  in  every  law 
school  in  Los  Angeles  County.  He  has  also 
taught  »}urses  for  the  Califomia  State  Bar,  the 
Los  Ar  geles  Trial  Lawyers  Association,  and 
Trial  Lawyers.  He  has  published 
articles  on  legal  issues. 

in  honor  to  ask  my  colleagues  to  join 
saluting   Mr.   David  Glk:kman,  a  re- 
professional  and  invaluable  member 
(fcmmunity. 
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is  a  graduate  of  the  UCLA  School  of 
has  been  practicing  in  Los  Angeles 
34  years. 


HON.  JERRY  F.  COSTTLLO 

OF  ILUNOIS 

IN  "JHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  5, 1992 

Mr.  C  OSTELLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  my  col- 
league: to  join  me  today  as  I  rise  to  honor  a 
recently  retired  labor  leader  from  my  congres- 
sional ( istrict,  Mr.  Guy  Mudd  of  East  Alton,  IL. 

Guy  las  earned  distinction  throughout  his 
career ;  is  a  labor  leader,  and  in  fact,  received 
the  Lat  or  Leader  of  the  Year  Award  from  his 
peers  ii  Madison,  Jersey,  and  Calhoun  Courv 
ties  in  1  990. 

Guy  i^udd  retired  on  December  31,  1991, 
as  seci  3tary  of  the  Greater  Madison  County 
Federal  on  of  Labor.  Guy  was  instrumental  in 
the  dev  jlopment  of  this  countywide  federation 
into  a  20,000-member  labor  organization 
which  \r  as  t)ecome  a  powerful  voice  for  work- 
ing mer  and  women  in  the  State  of  Illinois. 


his  past  45  years  of  community  ac- 

auy's  contributions  were  not  limited  to 

latx)r.  Guy  is  the  founding  mewbet 

(greater  Alton-Twin  Rivers  Growth  Asso- 

has  served  with  Pride,  Inc.,  the  River 

LJnited  Way,  the  American  Red  Cross 

mental  health  institutions. 


Thou  |h  many  in  the  community  of  south- 
westerr  Illinois  lament  his  retirement,  Guy  has 
pledgee  that  his  involvement  will  not  end.  Be- 
cause I  if  his  willingness  to  continue  working 
for  our  irea,  all  working  men  and  women  can 
feel  se<ure.  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me 
today  as  I  applaud  Guy  Mudd  on  his  signifi- 
cant CO  itribution  to  organized  labor  in  south- 
western Illinois. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

MAYOR  TEDDY  KOLLECK  WARNS 
OF  THREATS  TO  RELIGIOUS  CO- 
EXISTENCE IN  THE  CITY  OF  JE- 
RUSALEM 


February  5,  1992 


February  5,  1992 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  5,  1992 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  January  7, 
1992,  the  mayor  of  Jerusalem,  Mr.  Teddy 
Kolleck,  wrote  an  article  in  the  London  Guard- 
iarvObserver  on  recent  events  in  the  city  of 
Jerusalem.  His  article,  entitled  "Unsettling  a 
Unique  City,"  warns  that  religious  coexistence 
in  Jerusalem  is  being  threatened  by  Jewish 
families  moving  into  a  Moslem  district.  Mayor 
Kolleck  has  devoted  his  career  to  the  better- 
ment of  life  in  Jerusalem,  and  I  commend  his 
article  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues. 

The  text  follows: 

[From  the  London  Guardian-Observer,  Jan. 

30.  1992] 

Unsettling  a  Unique  Cm* 

(By  Teddy  Kolleck) 

I  am  not  a  philosopher.  I  believe  in  being- 
practical.  The  sudden  intrusion  of  Jewish 
settlers  into  the  Silwan  neig-hborhood  of  Je- 
rusalem may  be  leg-al.  but  it  is  also  immoral, 
and  it  is  very  impractical.  Silwan  is  a  neigh- 
borhood just  to  the  south  of  Jerusalem's  Old 
City.  Here  stood  the  original  City  of  David, 
a  portion  of  which  has  been  excavated  and  is 
open  to  the  public  as  an  archeological  park. 
Though  Jewish  families  also  lived  in  Silwan 
in  the  past,  for  several  decades  it  has  been  an 
entirely  Muslim  Arab  neighborhood,  today 
numbering  about  30.000  residents. 

On  the  night  of  October  9  last  year 
ultranationalist  Jewish  settlers  slip[>ed  in 
under  cover  of  darkness  to  take  possession  of 
a  small  number  of  houses  obtained  with  the 
aid  of  the  Ministry  of  Housing.  Most  were 
evicted  the  next  day  by  a  temporary  court 
order.  Following  a  government  decision  on 
December  8.  they  were  allowed  to  return. 
They  claim  to  be  leasing  or  purchasing  many 
more  homes  in  the  area. 

I  understand  that  the  controversial  events 
in  Silwan  bode  ill  for  the  Arabs.  I  insist, 
however,  that  they  bode  worse  for  the  Jews. 
For  it  was  our  great  fortune  to  see  Jerusa- 
lem, capital  of  Israel,  again  united.  Our 
great  fortune  and  our  great  challenge.  It  has 
been  our  sacred  task  not  just  to  receive  and 
to  preserve,  but  also  to  elevate  and  to  im- 
prove. Jerusalem  always  was.  and  must  con- 
tinue to  be.  a  light  unto  the  nations;  and  this 
light  should  reveal  in  our  time  that  it  is  pos- 
sible for  Jews.  Muslims,  and  Christians  to 
live  in  harmony  in  this  generally  inflamed 
part  of  the  world.  The  Arabs  will  not  go 
away.  Neither  will  we.  Learning  to  live  to- 
gether therefore,  is  simply  the  only  way.  Not 
least  because  co-existence  between  Arabs 
and  Jews  has  been  so  difficult  to  achieve, 
and  so  regularly  thwarted  during  the  decades 
of  conflict,  their  co-existence  in  Jerusalem, 
even  if  it  has  not  been  perfect,  has  been  a 
particularly  precious  achievement.  Co-exist- 
ence between  Jews  and  Arabs  has  many  en- 
emies in  both  communities.  Still,  in  this  mu- 
nicipality, we  have  been  striving  for  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  century  to  make  the  Arabs 
equal  citizens,  with  the  same  rights  as  Jew- 
ish residents. 

There  are  three  basic  reasons  for  this. 
First,  it  is  the  decent  thing  to  do.  Second, 
for  us.  and  by  "us"  I  am  referring  to  the 
Jews,  it  affords  the  only  chance  of  living 


here  peacefully.  Third,  it  is  a  living  refuta- 
tion of  an  idea  prevalent  among  some  Jews 
that  the  whole  world  is  ag-ainst  us  anyway, 
and  so  we  may  disregard  its  opinions.  This 
fatalism  is  a  monumental  mistake,  politi- 
cally, diplomatically  and  morally. 

I  have  had  disputes  with  all  the  govern- 
ments of  Israel.  Labour  as  well  as  Likud.  But 
since  the  Likud  came  to  power  in  1977  there 
has  been  a  change.  Instead  of  a  policy  of 
quietly  and  diligently  improving  people's 
ability  to  live  side  by  side — as  has  tradition- 
ally been  the  way  of  the  Holy  City— we  have 
witnessed  the  harassment  and  intimidation 
of  the  Arab  populace. 

Actions  like  those  in  Silwan  reveal  a  pol- 
icy premised  on  an  unrealistic  assumption 
that,  with  enough  pressure,  the  Arabs  will 
gradually  pack  up  and  slip  away.  In  reality, 
however,  the  policy,  accepted  by  the  Likud 
sometimes  openly  and  sometimes  by  a  fail- 
ure to  resist,  achieves  the  opposite  result.  It 
increases  hostility  and  stiffens  Arab  resist- 
ance to  compromise  and  co-existence.  And  it 
turns  the  world  against  us.  drawing  atten- 
tion away  from  the  tremendous  accomplish- 
ments of  the  city,  from  which  all  residents 
have  benefited,  and  focusing  attention  only 
on  the  problems.  This  policy  also  polarises 
our  own  community.  It  sows  hatred  among 
us.  and  it  distorts  us  morally,  as  some  re- 
joice while  others  mourn  the  damage  done  to 
the  principles  that  have  guided  us  to  a  sov- 
ereign Jewish  state  after  2.000  years  in  a  bit- 
ter exile. 

In  Jerusalem,  the  Likud  lost  little  time  in 
beginning  provocations.  In  1978  a  movement 
was  initiated  gradually  to  infiltrate  Arab 
districts  with  Jewish  enclaves.  It  started 
with  the  appropriation  of  a  few  apartments 
in  the  Muslim  Quarter  of  the  Old  City.  Ariel 
Sharon,  then  as  now  a  government  minister, 
moved  to  an  apartment  that  he  seldom  vis- 
its, but  that  has  to  be  heavily  giiarded  24 
hours  a  day.  The  rationale  given  for  these 
acts  is  the  right  of  the  Jews  to  settle  any- 
where in  Jerusalem.  It  is  a  right  that  in 
principle  I  do  not  dispute,  though  I  certainly 
do  dispute  the  view  that  the  discussion  about 
these  provocations  ends  there.  It  is  also  ar- 
gued that  the  presence  of  Jews  in  the  Muslim 
Quarter  or  in  Silwan  improves  security.  But 
it  is  the  heavy  police  guard  necessary  to  pro- 
tect these  Jewish  settlers,  not  their  presence 
in  these  places,  that  increases  security.  At 
the  same  time,  more  and  more  of  the  Arab 
population  is  radicalised. 

In  1990  came  the  more  serious  case  of  St 
John's  Hospice,  a  building  belonging  to  the 
Greek  Orthodox  Church,  which  was  acquired 
for  Jewish  settlers  from  its  Armenian  ten- 
ant. The  legality  of  the  transaction  is  still 
under  adjudication  in  the  courts.  But  no 
matter  what  the  court  may  decide,  we  have 
suffered  regrettable  repercussions,  alienat- 
ing Christian  communities  in  the  city  and 
around  the  world.  Many  Christians  and  their 
churches  had  already  been  committed  for 
decades,  to  anti-Israel  politics.  But  the  hos- 
pice episode  pulled  Christians  who  have 
stood  apart  into  the  passionate  vortex  of  the 
conflict. 

As  in  Silwan.  the  purchases  may  be  backed 
by  court  decisions  and  may  be  "hallowed"  by 
this  or  that  building  having  been  previously 
owned  or  occupied  by  Jews.  But  let  us  be 
clear  about  what  all  this  means.  Let  us  re- 
call that  Arabs  cannot  return  to  homes  in 
what  are  now  Jewish  neighbourhoods  that 
their  families  fled  during  the  War  of  Inde- 
pendence. Much  of  Israel's  argument  during 
the  last  four  decades,  after  all.  has  rested 
quite  properly  on  the  principle  that  the 
wheel  does  not  turn  back.  We  must  go  for- 


ward from  where  we  are  today.  The  ghosts 
that  haunt  the  streets  and  alleys  of  Jerusa- 
lem come  from  many  faiths  and  many  na- 
tions. These  Jewish  settlers,  dwelling  mor- 
bidly on  history,  think  that  they  are  honour- 
ing the  past,  but  in  reality  they  are  endan- 
gering the  future. 

The  recent  government  decision  to  allow  a 
few  Jewish  families  to  settle  in  Silwan  is  the 
most  disturbing  development  yet.  partly  be- 
cause of  the  way  it  was  carried  out:  evicting 
Arab  families  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  the 
sad  and  helpless  faces  of  the  Arab  residents 
mocked  by  the  settlers'  gleeful  singing  and 
dancing.  There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that 
the  settlements  in  Silwan  will  spark  strife 
between  Jews  and  Arabs  in  this  city.  It  will 
bear  heavily  on  the  peace  talks,  not  least  by 
thrusting  the  problem  of  Jerusalem  to  the 
forefront  of  the  diplomatic  agenda  when  it  is 
the  most  complicated  topic  and  should  be 
left  for  last. 

Worse  yet.  most  of  the  funding  for  this 
provocation  came  from  government 
sources— ftom  the  Housing  Ministry,  appar- 
ently from  budget  items  intended  for  young 
couples  and  needy  cases.  Meanwhile  this 
same  ministry  has  withdrawn  from  its  prom- 
ised share  in  a  plan  to  provide  low-cost  rent- 
al units  for  1.000  new  immigrants  and  low-in- 
come families.  What  does  Jerusalem  need 
more:  five  or  20  Jewish  families  thrust  awk- 
wardly and  unfairly  into  an  Arab 
neighbourhood,  or  housing  for  1.000  families 
looking  to  build  their  future  in  the  city?  Je- 
rusalem needs  calm,  more  over,  in  order  to 
develop  economically,  to  attract  investors 
and  tourists.  The  move  into  Silwan  does  not 
bring  us  closer  to  any  of  these  goals. 

But  Silwan  represents  still  more.  It  de- 
notes a  retreat  from  co-existence,  and  a  dan- 
gerous loss  of  respect  for  "the  other"  in  our 
society.  It  is  an  attack  on.  and  an  insult  to. 
the  recent  experience  of  Jerusalem.  For.  de- 
spite differences  that  sometimes  loom  large, 
daily  life  in  Jerusalem  since  1967  has  shown 
that  Jews.  Muslims,  and  Christians  can  live 
side  by  side  in  peaceful  and  productive  coex- 
istence. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  THE  SAN 
BERNARDINO  COUNTY  PROBA- 
TION DEPARTMENT  STAFF 


HON.  JERRY  LEWIS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  5, 1992 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
woukj  like  to  bring  to  your  attention  today  the 
fine  work  and  outstanding  public  service  of  the 
San  Bernardino  County  Probation  Department 
staff.  Members  of  the  staff  will  be  recognized 
for  their  fine  year  of  service  in  a  February  18 
ceremony  during  the  annual  employee  rec- 
ognition program. 

The  probation  staff  exemplifies  professional- 
ism, competence,  and  integrity  in  the  wort<- 
place.  Many  opportunities  for  personal  and 
professional  development  in  the  department 
are  available,  including  participation  in  depart- 
mental planning  and  decision  making  giving 
this  department  an  atmosphere  of  mutual  re- 
spect and  tnjst  among  the  staff  and  manage- 
ment. 

The  staff  not  only  strives  to  protect  the  com- 
munity through  assessment,  treatment,  and 
control  of  adult  and  juvenile  offenders,  but 
also  provides  a  range  of  effective  probation 
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services  based  on  legal  requirements  and  rec- 
ognized professional  standards. 

While  treating  all  people  in  a  dignified,  re- 
spectful, courteous  manner,  it  strives  to  meet 
the  needs  of  every  individual.  Particular  atten- 
tion is  paid  to  unique  and  special  needs,  and 
appreciation  is  given  to  the  many  cultural  di- 
versities in  other  staff  and  clients.  The  staff  is 
fair,  objective,  consistent,  and  honest  in  their 
treatment  of  all  people. 

The  protjation  department  staff  is  also 
aware  of  its  responsibilities  to  the  individual 
and  community.  It,  thus,  invites  and  encour- 
ages citizen  participation,  involvement,  and 
support  to  plan,  deliver,  and  evaluate  pro- 
grams. While  the  staffs  principle  concern  is 
public  safety,  it  is  still  alert  to  the  needs  of  vic- 
tims and  endeavors  to  represent  them  appro- 
priately. This  staff  is  committed  to  providing  a 
safe,  secure  work  and  living  environment  for 
both  staff  as  well  as  clients. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  that  you  join  me,  our  col- 
leagues, friends,  and  family  in  recognizing  the 
many  contributions  of  the  San  Bernardino 
County  Probation  Department  staff.  Its  out- 
standing servrce  and  dedication  to  the  commu- 
nity is  certainly  worthy  of  recognition  by  the 
House  today. 
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ents  well  into  their  middle  years  have  known 
Father  Kenny  since  their  chikJhood.  They  re- 
memt>er  fondly  how  he  would  act  as  grand 
marshal  for  the  church's  St.  Patrick's  Day  Pa- 
rade, sitting  in  front  of  the  church  while  the 
chikjren  of  the  parish  marched  by  him  for  re- 
view. 

For  all  this  time  he  has  lived  up  to  the 
image  of  the  typical,  okl-style  parish  priest:  A 
man  of  spirituality  and  of  love,  a  man  that  all 
his  parishioners  can  relate  to  and  tum  to  in 
good  times  and  in  bad.  Often  he  would  sit  on 
the  church  steps  and  simply  talk  to  ttiose  who 
wanted  his  advrce  or  companionship.  Father 
Kenny  retired  in  1 990  and  left  for  a  monastery. 
He  will  be  attending  tfie  festivities,  and  he  is 
well  remembered  for  his  warmth  and  his  imp- 
ish sense  of  humor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Father  Kenny  retums  to 
Queens  now  for  his  much-deserved  retirennent 
party.  I  ask  all  of  our  colleagues  in  the  House 
to  rise  and  join  me  in  congratulating  the  peo- 
ple of  St.  Nicholas  of  Tolentine  Church.  May 
they  continue  their  good  works  for  75  years 
more — and  beyond. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  ST.  NICHOLAS  OF 
TOLENTINE  CHURCH  ON  THE  OC- 
CASION OF  FATHER  KENNY  DAY 


HON.  GARY  L  ACKERMAN 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  5. 1992 

Mr.  ACKERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
in  recognition  of  the  joyous  occasion  of  the 
75th  Anniversary  of  St.  Nicholas  of  Tolentine 
Church  of  Jamaica,  Queens  County.  Last  Sep- 
tember this  church,  a  pillar  of  the  religious 
community  in  Queens  for  three-quarters  of  a 
century,  tJegan  a  yeariong  celelxation  of  this 
anniversary.  The  members  of  the  parish  will 
give  thanks  for  these  many  years  of  service  to 
the  community  by  St.  Nicholas  of  Tolentine 
Church,  and  it  is  proper  that  the  rest  of  us  join 
their  commemoration. 

Since  its  foundation  in  1917,  the  church  has 
grown  to  serve  a  diverse  community.  Like 
America  itself,  St.  Nicholas  Church  is  made  up 
of  many  cultures,  many  ethnic  groups,  even 
many  different  languages.  It  represents  the 
sort  of  community  of  interest  and  religious  de- 
votion so  vital  in  knitting  together  the  patch- 
work quilt  which  surrounds  it.  In  the  some- 
times stormy  sea  of  modern  life,  St.  Nicholas 
offers  a  safe  hartx)r  for  prayer,  for  meditatkin, 
and  for  a  sense  of  purpose  and  meaning. 

St.  Nicholas  is  also  a  shining  example  of  in- 
volvement in  community  sen/ice.  Every  Christ- 
mas the  parishioners  collect  toys  for  homeless 
children.  The  church  itself  gives  shelter  each 
night  to  six  homeless  men,  and  njns  a  food 
pantry.  Along  with  a  school,  religious  classes, 
a  senior  citizens  group,  and  other  programs,  it 
touches  the  lives  of  many  different  people. 

I  wish  for  all  of  us  in  this  Chamber  to  take 
special  note  of  February  16,  for  on  this  date 
the  church  will  mark  Father  Kenny  Day.  For 
31  years.  Father  Kenny  had  been  the  soul  of 
St.  Nicholas"  good  work.  Many  of  my  constitu- 


GOVERNMENT  PROGRAMS  HAVE 
GROWN 


HON.  JOHN  J.  DUNCAN,  JR. 

OF  TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  5, 1992 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  most 
sensible  columns  I  have  read  about  the  finan- 
cial problems  of  State  and  local  governments 
was  published  in  the  Washington  Times  on 
February  5. 

We  keep  seeing  stories  about  txxjget  short- 
falls and  cuts.  Almost  nothing  has  t}een  cut. 
Most  government  programs  have  grown  at 
rates  two  or  three  times  inflation  in  the  last  1 0 
years. 

I  would  encourage  my  colleagues  and  other 

readers  of  the  Congressional  Record  to 

consider  this  fine  column  by  Davkj  Denholm. 

Government  Programs  Have  Grown 

(By  David  Denholm) 

State  and  local  governments  all  across  the 
nation  face  budget  problems  that  are.  more 
than  anything  else,  a  result  of  the  explosive 
expansion  of  government  during  the  last  sev- 
eral decades.  According  to  a  recent  article  in 
Fortune  Magazine,  in  the  last  three  decades 
state  employment  has  grown  by  193  percent, 
and  local  government  employment  by  115 
percent. 

Politicians  have  been  buying  the  votes  of 
special  interests  by  approving  one  new  gov- 
ernment program  after  another.  It  is  easy  to 
add  to  the  size  and  cost  of  government  dur- 
ing times  of  economic  expansion.  But  it  is 
difficult  to  maintain  that  size  when  the 
economy  is  stagnant.  Now.  it's  time  to  pay 
the  piper. 

Now  local  government  officials  are  plead- 
ing with  Congress  for  relief.  Most  state  and 
local  governments  must  balance  their  budg- 
ets. The  federal  government  is  under  no  such 
constraint.  Passing  federal  money  to  state 
and  local  government  is  just  a  way  for  these 
governments  to  engage  in  deficit  spending. 

There  is  still  a  tooth  fairy  mentality  out 
there  that  thinks  that  state  and  local  taxes 
are  paid  by  the  taxpayers  but  that  the  fed- 
eral government  gets  its  money  from  some- 
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the  most  obnoxious  lobbying  ^oups 
this  is  the  public  sector  unions  that 
gfown  fat  by  extorting  more  and  more 
from   the   taxpayers.  They  are   the 
who  lead  the  rallies  at  the  city  council 
meetin  rs  and  in  state  capitals  demanding 
When  challenged  about  the  po- 
reality  of  increasing  taxes,  their  re- 
is  invariably:  "Do  you  think  we  don't 
taxes?  We  pay  taxes,  too." 
!  That  changes  everything.  If  these 
are  willing  to  pay  higher  taxes  to 
,  and  even  increase,  bloated  public 
everything  must  be  all  right, 
's  take  another  look  at  that  one. 
you  are  a  public  employee  and  that 
for  you  to  get  a  5  percent  increase 
taxes  will  have  to  be  increased  by  4 
.  In  other  words,  If  you  are  making 
year  and  paying  S2,000  in  local  taxes, 
to  get  a  $1,500  a  year  raise  you  will 
pay  an  additional  S80  a  year  in  taxes, 
you  be  willing  to  shoulder  this  new 
Of  course  you  would!  In  fact,  you 
willing  to  make  that  deal  over  and 
as  long  as  the  sucker  on  the  other 
t  was  willing  to  bite.  It's  just  like  a 
(jtJier  get-rich  schemes:  If  you  were  of- 
on  the  open  market  in  the  private 
you    would    immediately   be   inves- 
fraud. 
hundreds  of  people  show  up  to  pack 
at  city  council  meetings  de- 
tax  increases  when  only  a  few  oppo- 
(  how  up?  It's  a  question  of  relative 
Ion      and      of     intimidation.      Who 
t  show  up,  as  part  of  a  large,  well-or- 
group,   to  demand  higher  taxes.   If 
that   the  results  would   return 
nfany-fold?  And.  how  courageous  does 
taxpayer,  who  is  not  a  public 
need  to  be  to  go  virtually  alone 
lostlle  environment,  knowing  he  will 
and  jeered  and.  perhaps  worse,  to 
a  tax  increase  that  will  only  cost 

$80  a  year? 
X)llticians  are  not  ignorant.  They 
the  crowds  that  pack  into  the  ral- 
t  really  represent  the  people.  But 
human,  too,  and  they  respond  to 
just  like  any  of  us.  These  budget 
probleiAs  present  us  with  a  tremendous  op- 
portunl  ^y  to  actually  make  cuts  in  the  size 
coi  of  government.  Now  is  the  time  for 
American  taxpayer  to  take  a 
find  some  way,  whether  it  means 
attending  a  meeting  or  rally  or  just  writing 
or  making  a  telephone  call,  to  tell 
officials  that:  "We  pay  taxes, 
they  are  already  to  high.  " 
Denholm  is  the  president  of  the  Pub- 
Research  Council,  a  national  pub- 
group  concerned  with  the  influ- 
special  interests  on  public  pol- 
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RECO  3NIZING  DON  SMITH  ON  THE 
OCC  ^SION  OF  HIS  RETIREMENT 


HON.  PAUL  L  GULMOR 

OF  OHIO 
IN  TfaE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Vednesday,  February  5. 1992 

G  ILLMOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to 

opportunity  to  recognize  Don  Smith 

Ck>lu^ibus  on  the  occasion  of  his  retirement 
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after  33  years  of  outstanding  service  to  the 
Ohio  Trucking  Association. 

There  are  few  people  who  have  contritxjted 
more  honorably  to  public  policy  and  the  legis- 
lative process  in  Ohio  than  Don  Smith.  I  have 
watched  him  work  for  three  decades  from 
many  vantage  points:  as  his  friend,  as  a  State 
senator,  and  as  a  Member  of  Congress.  In 
each,  I  have  been  impressed  by  Don's  integ- 
rity, dedication,  and  talent. 

No  matter  what  the  task,  Don  Smith  has  al- 
ways performed  his  duties  and  met  his  obliga- 
tions in  an  exemplary  fashion.  Whether  it  has 
been  his  work  with  the  tmcking  association, 
his  years  as  a  sokiler,  or  his  overall  contritxj- 
tion  to  the  quality  of  life  in  the  city  of  Colum- 
bus or  the  State  of  Ohio,  Don  Smith  can  k>ok 
t>ack  on  his  career  as  a  strong  source  of  pride 
and  happiness. 

Therefore,  on  behalf  of  the  people  of  the 
Fifth  Congressional  District  of  Ohio,  I  salute 
Don  Smith  on  the  occasion  of  his  retirement, 
and  wish  him  all  the  best  in  the  years  ahead. 


INDUSTRIAL  ENERGY  EFFICIENCY 
AND  COMPETITIVENESS  ACT  OF 
1992 


HON.  HOWARD  WOLPE 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  5. 1992 

Mr.  WOLPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  in- 
troduce, alone  with  my  colleagues  Mr.  Mar- 
key,  Mr.  RiNALDO.  and  Mr.  Gallo.  the  Indus- 
trial Energy  Effk:iency  and  Competitiveness 
Act  of  1992,  legislation  whk:h  woukj  provide 
an  Incentive  to  States  to  allow  their  utilities  to 
provide  energy  efficierx;y  technology  assist- 
ance to  their  industrial  customers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  over  the  past  few  years,  it  has 
become  aburxJantly  clear  that  we  must  take 
steps  to  ensure  the  international  competitive- 
ness of  our  manufacturing  sector,  whk:h  em- 
ploys over  20  million  Americans.  One  of  the 
most  important  factors  in  ensuring  the  future 
of  our  manufacturing  firms  will  be  our  ability  to 
implement  technologies  that  will  promote  en- 
ergy efficierKy  and  waste  reduction.  The  Irv 
dustrial  Energy  Effciency  and  Competitive- 
rtess  Act  of  1992  woukJ  take  an  inportant  step 
toward  a  more  competitive  manufacturing  sec- 
tor. 

While  progress  has  been  made  during  the 
1980's  in  increasing  the  energy  efficiency  of 
the  manufacturing  sector,  there  is  still  much 
wori<  to  be  done,  especially  with  small-  and 
medium-sized  manufacturers,  who  comprise 
over  98  percent  of  our  Nation's  358,000  man- 
ufacturing firms. 

Historically,  energy  efficiency  programs 
have  focused  on  lighting  and  heating  improve- 
ments in  the  residential,  commercial,  and  in- 
dustrial sectors.  However,  the  vast  majority  of 
energy  use  in  the  industrial  sector  is  in  the 
manufacturing  process,  rather  than  in  the  op- 
eration of  the  physical  plant.  Energy  efficiency 
improvements  in  the  manufacturing  sector 
have  lagged  because  utilities  are  unable  to  re- 
cover their  costs  in  conservation  programs,  or 
because  energy  efficient  technologies  are  un- 
available and  engineers  trained  in  industrial 
process  assessment  are  in  short  supply. 
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The  Industrial  Energy  Efficiency  and  Conv 
petitiveness  Act  of  1992  woukJ  give  grants  to 
States  that  allow  their  utilities  to  recover  the 
costs  of  industrial  process  assessements  fo- 
cusing on  energy  efficiency,  waste  reduction, 
and  other  technologk:al  improvements,  and  re- 
ceive a  rate  of  return  on  energy  efficiency  in- 
vestments. Grant  money  woukj  be  awarded  to 
State  energy  agencies  to  train  industrial  proc- 
ess assessors,  or  to  set  up  programs  de- 
signed to  increase  the  availability  and  imple- 
mentation of  energy  effrcient  technologies. 

Process-oriented  energy  assessments  offer 
a  win-win  scenario  by  both  increasing  the  pro- 
ductivity of  our  manufacturir>g  sector  and  facili- 
tating the  conservation  of  energy.  Similar  pro- 
grams, such  as  the  National  Centers  for  Man- 
ufacturing Sciences  and  the  Energy  Analysis 
and  Diagnostic  Centers  [EADC],  that  promote 
advanced  technologies — including  energy  effi- 
cient technologies — in  the  manufacturing  sec- 
tor, have  proven  track  records  in  conservation 
arxJ  productivity.  For  example,  the  EADC  pro- 
gram lias  turned  a  SI  5  million  Federal  invest- 
ment into  $455  million  in  energy  savings  per 
year.  This  does  not  take  into  account  the  an- 
nual outyear  savings  from  reduced  energy 
costs.  Nevertheless,  there  are  just  12  univer- 
sity-operated EADC  centers  nationwide,  and 
they  simply  cannot  meet  the  tremendous  de- 
mand for  energy  assessments.  Utilities  have 
the  resources  and  the  relationship  with  their 
business  customers  that  will  enable  energy  ef- 
ficient technologies  to  reach  manufacturers  in 
every  community,  and  thereby  help  to  ensure 
the  productivity  and  competitiveness  of  our  irv 
dustrial  sector. 


THE  COOPERATIVE  INTERJURIS- 
DICTIONAL RIVERS  ACT  OF  1992 


HON.  STIVE  GUNDERSON 

OF  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  5, 1992 
Mr.  GUNDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  I 
am  introducing  the  "Cooperative 
Interjurisdictional  Rivers  Act  of  1992."  The  bill 
is  intended  to  take  an  important  step  forward 
in  preserving  and  protecting  the  future  well- 
t)eing  of  the  interjurisdictional  rivers  of  the 
United  States,  arxJ  the  fishery  resources  of 
those  rivers. 

THE  NEED  FOR  LEGISLATION 

Interjurisdictional  rivers  flow  between,  or  are 
common  to,  two  or  more  State  boundaries. 
These  rivers  forni  large  ecosystems  that  are 
important  to  the  Nation  in  terms  of  both  their 
economic  and  intrinsic  values. 

Individual  State  natural  resource  agencies 
have  difficulty  managing  these  rivers  tiecause, 
when  State  bourxiaries  are  crossed,  State- 
sponsored  scientific  investigations  are  hanrv 
pered,  as  is  development  of  management 
strategies  of  a  scale  and  scope  sufficient  to 
address  problems.  Consequently,  these  rivers 
are  often  left  without  management  continuity 
arxl  their  ecosystems  are  threatened  by  poten- 
tial mismanagement,  or  by  complete  lack  of 
management.  A  federally  supported,  coopera- 
tive interjurisdictional  resource  management 
strategy  involving  the  States  is  needed  to  cor- 
rect this  situation. 
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InterjurisdKtional  rivers  and  associated  wet- 
lands provkJe  habitat  critrcal  to  fish  and  wild- 
life, iriduding  txjt  not  limited  to  fish,  tMrds, 
mammals,  endangered  species,  and  animal 
communities  of  unique  k>iological  diversity. 
These  species  are  unique  in  that  their  move- 
ments transcend  political  boundaries.  Even 
more  unique  are  riverine  fish  which,  unlike 
birds  and  mammals,  are  confined  within  the 
water  medium. 

These  same  waters  provide  conduits  for 
most  of  the  Nation's  industrial  and  domestk: 
wastes,  and  for  transport  of  the  Nation's  raw 
materials  and  manufactured  goods.  Con- 
sequently, large  rivers  and  large  river  fisheries 
are  impacted,  both  directly  and  indirectly,  by  a 
wkJe  variety  of  waterway  developments — 
many  of  which  are  Federal — including  naviga- 
tion, flood  control,  water  level  fluctuation, 
power  generation,  irrigation,  and  water  deple- 
tion. These  developments  are  accelerating 
and  increasingly  degrading  large  rivers  and 
large  river  fishery  hat)itats. 

As  a  result,  many  of  the  Nation's  once  rich 
assemblages  of  riverine  fish  fauna  and  habi- 
tats have  t)een  lost,  and  many  formeriy  abun- 
dant native  fish  species  are  now  threatened  or 
depleted.  The  fact  that  many  of  the  impacting 
developments  are  federally  sponsored  re- 
quires a  new  Federal  role  in  coordinating  Fed- 
eral and  State  cooperative  fishery  research 
arxi  management  on  interjurisdictional  river 
systems. 

Federal  programs  are  in  place  to  address 
the  needs  of  migratory  waterfowl,  anadromous 
fish,  and  endangered  species;  Including  the 
North  American  Waterfowl  Management  Plan, 
the  Migratory  Bird  Treaty  Act,  the  Anadromous 
Fish  Conservation  Act,  and  the  Endangered 
Species  Act,  among  others.  Similar  programs, 
jointly  run  tjy  the  Federal  Govemment  and 
State  agencies,  are  needed  to  protect  arKJ 
manage  interjurisdictional  fisheries  resources. 

PURSUING  TWO  GOALS 

This  bill  pursues  two  goals:  First,  to  develop 
a  strategy  that  maximizes  protection  and  con- 
servation of  interjurisdictional  river  resources. 
Second,  to  test  effectiveness  of  the  existing 
Mississippi  Interstate  Cooperative  Resource 
Agreement  for  management  of  interjuris- 
dictional fisheries. 

The  first  goal  is  pursued  under  the  legisla- 
tion through  creation  of  a  council,  chaired  by 
the  Secretary  of  Interior  and  consisting  of 
heads  of  appropriate  Federal  and  State  agen- 
cies, to  develop  an  interjurisdictional  river 
management  strategy.  The  strategy  will  kjen- 
tify  needed  Federal  actions,  minimize  duplica- 
tion of  effort,  and  maximize  effectiveness  of 
existing  Federal,  State,  and  local  commitments 
to  river  resource  management.  The  strategy 
will  also  aim  to  prevent  further  depletion  of 
valuable  riverine  resources  and  species,  thus 
helping  to  prevent  future  conflict  tjetween  envi- 
ronmental and  developmental  interests.  Fi- 
nally, the  strategy  will  estatjiish  comprehen- 
sive plans  for  the  five  highest  priority 
interjurisdictional  rivers,  to  t>e  identified. 

This  goal  is  based  on  the  success  of  an  ex- 
isting interjurisdictional  river  managenr>ent  plan 
now  in  effect  on  the  upper  Mississippi  River. 
The  Environmental  Management  Program 
[EMP]  was  authorized  by  Congress  in  1986 
(P.L.  99-662)  to  foster  cooperative  inter- 
agency management  of  the  river  over  a  five 
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State  area.  The  success  of  the  EMP  has  dem- 
onstrated that  bureaucratic  entities  and  politi- 
cal interests  can  wort<  together  to  protect  tx3th 
developmental  and  environmental  interests  on 
large  rivers. 

The  second  goal  is  pursued  under  the  legis- 
lation by  establishing  a  pilot  test  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi Interstate  Cooperative  Resource 
Agreement  [MICRA]  entered  into  by  29  States 
of  the  Mississippi  River  Basin,  arid  the  U.S. 
Fish  &  Wildlife  Service,  August  1991.  MICRA 
coordinates  management  of  interjurisdictional 
fisheries.  Under  the  comprehensive  strategic 
plan  developed  by  tfie  MICRA  sigriators,  fish- 
eries managers  have  agreed  to  share  facilities 
and  funding  for  implementation  of  manage- 
ment efforts. 

The  Mississippi  River  Basin  is  the  Natron's 
largest  interjurisdk:tional  river  t>asin.  It  includes 
portions  of  Alat)ama,  Arkansas,  Colorado, 
Georgia,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Ken- 
tucky, Louisiana,  Mk:higan,  Minnesota,  Mis- 
sissippi, Missouri,  Montana,  Netxaska,  New 
Yori<,  North  Carolina,  North  Dakota,  Ohio, 
Oklahoma,  Pennsylvania,  South  Dakota,  Ten- 
nessee, Texas,  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  Wis- 
consin, and  Wyoming.  In  addition  to  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  mainstem,  the  Mississippi  River 
Basin  includes  the  Missouri,  Ohio,  Tennessee, 
Arkansas,  and  Red  rivers,  and  their  tributaries. 

The  management  concepts  proposed  by  the 
MICRA  show  great  promise.  State  fisheries 
managers  in  the  Mississippi  River  Basin  have 
already  identified  more  than  90  major  rivers 
and  80  riverline  species  which  both  fall  under 
interjurisdictional  management,  and  require 
immediate  attention. 

The  MICRA  does  not  duplicate  any  existing 
organizational  network.  Nor  will  it  under  this 
legislation.  Rattier,  coordinated  resources  will 
be  used  to  enhance  existing  programs,  institu- 
tions, and  facilities.  In  addition  to  Federal 
agerKles,  the  MICRA  managers  have  invited 
participation  of  interested  federally  chartered 
entities,  Indian  tribes,  and  utility  companies 
which  manage  natural  resources  in  the  Basin. 

ADDRESSING  STATE'S  CONCERNS 

Great  care  has  been  taken  in  this  legislation 
to  address  corx^erns  expressed  by  ttie  States 
over  the  degree  to  which  State  prerogatives 
will  be  maintained  under  both  the  strategy  and 
the  MICRA  evaluation. 

Under  the  legislation,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  shall  chair  a  national  council  consisting 
of  13  members,  7  of  whom  will  t>e  directors  of 
State  fish  and  wildlife  agencies.  The  Secretary 
will  be  directed  to  strive  for  consensus  in  de- 
veloping a  strategy,  and  will  publish  all  minor- 
ity views  in  the  final  report  to  Congress. 

Similariy,  while  the  MICRA  evaluation  will  be 
fijnded  through  the  U.S.  Fish  and  WiUlife 
Service  under  this  legislation,  the  States  spe- 
cifically sought  Federal  support  of  this  effort  t}y 
inviting  the  Service  to  enter  Into  the  MICRA 
agreement,  and  by  requesting  coordination  as- 
sistarx:e  from  the  agency.  It  is  interxled  that 
the  funding  and  coordination  relationship  be- 
tween the  Service  and  MICRA  will  continue 
under  this  legislation. 

THE  ROLE  OF  THE  U.S.  FISH  AND  WILDLIFE  SERVICE 

Funding  for  implementation  of  this  legisla- 
tion will  be  provided  to  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, acting  through  the  Director  of  the  U.S. 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service.  The  traditional  role 
of  the  Service  has  been  to  manage  and  pro- 
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tect  migratory  waterfowl,  anadromous  fish,  and 
endangered  species,  in  addition,  the  Servk:e 
is  responsible  for  facilitating  restoratk>n  of  de- 
pleted, nationally  significant  interjurisdictional 
fish  and  wikJIife  resources;  providing  mitigation 
of  fish  and  wildlife  resources  impaired  t>y  Fed- 
eral water-related  development;  and  rriaintain- 
ing  a  Federal  leadership  role  in  scientifically 
based  management  of  fishery  resources.  The 
Servk:e  is  therefore  the  appropriate  agency  to 
carry  out  the  mandates  of  this  bill. 

It  is  our  hope  that  funding  for  implementa- 
tion of  this  legislation  will  be  in  addition  to  cur- 
rent funding  levels  for  programs  already  ad- 
ministered by  the  U.S.  Fish  and  WikJIife.  Witfv 
out  such  a  Federal  commitment  to  the  inv 
provement  of  the  Natron's  interjurisdictionai 
rivers  and  fisheries,  tfie  American  public  wiH 
face  diminished  opportunities  for  recreational, 
commercial,  and  sutwistence  use  of  these  im- 
portant river  systems  and  their  resources. 

SUPPORT  FOR  THE  BlU 

This  legislatron  is  ttie  result  of  over  1  year 
of  consultations  between  myself,  the  U.S.  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service,  and  national  and  local 
chapters  of  the  major  river  resource  manage- 
ment organizations. 

I  have  attached  copies  of  endorsement  let- 
ters from  many  of  these  groups,  and  ask  ttiat 
they  be  included  in  the  Record: 

Trout  UNumrrED. 

February  3.  1992. 
Hon.  Steve  Gunderson. 
House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Representative  Gunderson:  On  be- 
half of  Trout  Unlimited,  the  naticm's  leading 
coldwater  fisheries  conservation  organiza- 
tion, and  its  70,000  meml)er8,  I  want  to  add 
our  support  to  the  legislation  entitled  "Co- 
operative Interjur-  isdictional  Rivers  Fish- 
eries Resource  Act  of  1992." 

The  concept  of  developing  partnerships  and 
cooperative  programs  that  will  ensure  the  vi- 
tality of  the  nation's  major  river  systems 
will  provide  a  solid  foundation  for  the  pro- 
tection, restoration,  and  enhancement  of  the 
Identified  fisheries. 

TU  will  continue  to  work  with  you  and 
your  excellent  staff  as  this  important  legis- 
lation advances  in  Congress. 
Sincerely  yours, 

CHARLES  F.  GAUVIN. 

American  Fishing  Tackle 
Manufacturers  association, 
Barrington,  IL.  January  31, 1992. 
Hon.  Steven  Gunderson, 
House  of  Representatives.  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Representative  Gunderson:  On  be- 
half of  the  member  companies  of  the  Amer- 
ican Fishing  Tackle  Manufacturers.  I  am 
writing  to  express  our  support  for  the  Coop- 
erative Interjurisdictional  Rivers  Fisheries 
Resource  Act. 

Congratulations  and  thanks  to  you  and 
your  staff  for  your  attention  to  this  issue.  I 
am  sure  that  the  Fishnet  community  will 
continue  to  work  with  you  throughout  the 
legislative  process  to  see  the  bill  fine  tuned 
and  ultimately  passed. 
Sincerely, 

Dallas  Miner, 
Vice  President  for  Government  Affairs. 

American  Fisheries  Society, 
Bethesda,  MD,  January  31, 1992. 
Congressman  Steve  Gunderson. 
Rayburn  House  Office  Building,    Washington, 
DC. 
Dear  Congressman  Gunderson:  My  pur- 
pose in  writing  is  to  express  the  American 
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Fisherts  Society's  support  for  your  "Coop- 
Interjurlsdictional  Rivers  Fisheries 
Act."  We  feel  strongly  that  the 
iiland  rivers  of  our  country  have  suf- 
f  "om  waterway  developments,  includ- 
na  ligation,  flood  control,  water  level 
fluctua  lion,  power  generation,  and  irrigation 
wlthdri  wals.  The  once  rich  assemblages  of 
fa|ina  and  diverse  habitats  have  been 
the  formerly  abundant  native  fish 
e4ist  only  as  endangered  or  depleted 
ons.  The  result  is  that  the  American 
Is  faced  with  reduced  opportunities 
al,  commercial,  subsistence, 
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egrlslation  proposes  a  strong  federal/ 

I  BLTtnershlp  to  coordinate  and  facili- 

cfoperative   research   and    restoration 

to  regain  the  former  productivity 

iver  ecosystems.  In  addition  it  sup- 
Mississippi  Interstate  Cooperative 
Agreement  under  which  state,  fed- 
local  fishery  managers  will  share 
,  facilities,  and  Information  in  car- 
long-range  strategic  plans  for  man- 
of   the   basin's   interjurisdictional 
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your  leadership  in  introducing 
and  pledge  our  support  in  getting  an 
interjui  isdictional  river  conservation  bill  en- 
acted ii  to  law. 
Spcerely, 

Paul  Brouha. 
Executive  Director. 
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Sport  Fishing  Institute, 
Washington.  DC.  January  30,  1992. 
Steve  Gunderson, 
Representatives.  Washington.  DC. 
Representative  Gunderson:  On  be- 
;he  fisheries  dependent  sport  fishing 
,  I  wish  to  express  our  support  and 
of   your    legislation    entitled. 
Interjurisdictional       Rivers 
Resources  Act  of  1992". 
iitizens  are  increasingly  looking  to 
's  large  interjurisdictional  rivers  for 
and  quality  of  life  social  experi- 
18  a  nation,  our  rivers  serve  many 
ities  and  it  has  become  abundantly 
the   institutions  responsible   for 
resource  conservation  have  not  been 
keep  pace  with  competing  river  de- 
As  a   consequence,   river-dependent 
resource  values  have  frequently  been 
to  serve  competing  interests. 
ve  programs  can  be  undertaken 
1  serve  our  nation's  recreational  in- 
18  well  as  other  river  dependent  sec- 
Y^ur  legislation  is  an  excellent  begin- 
foster  a  national  program  that  pro- 
iif  portant  jurisdictional  river  services 
generations  of  river  recreationists. 
forward  to  working  with  you  in 
the  legislation  in  the  Congress. 
Sijicerely, 

NORVILLE  S.  PROSSER. 

Vice  President. 

The  Izaak  Walton 
League  of  America, 
Arlington.  VA.  January  31,  1992. 
Gunderson, 
Representatives,  Washington.  DC 
Congressman  Gunderson;  On  behalf 
000  members  of  the  Izaak  Walton 
trom  across  the  country,  I  am  writ- 
e  (press  the  League's  enthusiastic  sup- 
for  your  "Cooperative 

Rivers     Fisheries     Re- 
Act,"  the  draft  bill  that  you  have  de- 
to  address  the  pressing  need  for  ac- 
research  and  management  of  fish- 
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erles  in  the  large  inland  river  systems  of  the 
country. 

As  you  have  recognized,  management  of 
fisheries  on  our  large  inland  rivers  has  been 
uncertain,  inadequate,  and  ill-coordinated. 
Rivers  like  the  Mississippi,  the  Missouri,  or 
the  Ohio  now  through  the  jurisdiction  of 
many  states.  An  individual  fish  or  the  popu- 
lation in  a  given  river  frequently  falls  under 
the  management  of  several  states.  This  pat- 
tern of  fragmented  jurisdiction  has  Impeded 
coordinated  management  and  frustrated  the 
management  efforts  of  individual  states. 

Improved  management  and  restoration  of 
depleted  fish  stocks  will  require  expanded  re- 
search on  the  fisheries  of  large  river  sys- 
tems, better  information  on  current  fish  pop- 
ulations and  trends,  new  cooperative  strate- 
gies for  coordinated  fisheries  management, 
and  a  strengthened  partnership  of  federal 
and  state  entities  engaged  in  fisheries  man- 
agement and  research.  Your  proposed  legisla- 
tion meets  those  needs  head-on.  at  minimal 
cost.  It  is  a  timely,  carefully  crafted,  and 
badly  needed  proposal. 

The  native  fisheries  associated  with  Amer- 
ica's large  river  ecosystems  are  of  great  eco- 
nomic value  to  the  nation  and  form  an  irre- 
placeable piece  of  our  shared  natural  heri- 
tage. We  are  pleased  to  join  with  you  in  sup- 
port of  your  Cooperative  Interjurisdictional 
Rivers  Fisheries  Resources  Act  of  1992.  We 
will  look  forward  to  working  with  you  to 
seek  broad  support  and  prompt  passage  of 
this  important  initiative. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Jack  lorenz. 
Executive  Director. 


CFC  RESOLUTION 


HON.  JOLENE  UNSOELD 

OF  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  5, 1992 

Mrs.  UNSOELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  say  "the 
sky  is  falling"  may  be  more  scientific  fact  than 
overstatement  in  the  near  future. 

NASA-led  scientists  studying  the  protective 
ozone  layer  in  the  Northern  Hemisphere  re- 
cently sounded  a  warning  that  had  better  get 
our  attention.  Their  data  show  that  ozone-de- 
stroying chemicals,  such  as  CFC's,  are 
present  in  alarming  quantities  over  parts  of  the 
United  States,  Canada,  Europe,  and  Asia, 
leading  these  scientists  to  conclude  that  an 
ozone  hole  is  likely  to  appear  over  these  pop- 
ulous areas. 

Today,  I  am  joined  by  Congressman  Gerry 
SiKORSKi  in  introducing  a  resolution  to  expe- 
dite the  phaseout  and  t)an  of  ozone-destroying 
chemicals.  This  resolution  is  identical  to  one 
sponsored  by  Senator  Al  Gore  that  may  be 
considered  by  the  other  body  tomorrow. 

Under  the  1 990  Clean  Air  Act  Amendments, 
Congress  required  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  to  accelerate  the  scheduled 
phaseout  of  ozone-destroying  chemicals  if  pre- 
sented with  new  scientific  evidence  that  a 
thougher  schedule  is  necessary  to  protect 
human  health  and  the  environment. 

If  these  new  data  don't  move  the  adminis- 
tration to  faster  actk>n,  I  doni  know  what 
woukj.  I  am  embarrassed  to  note  that  the  Unit- 
ed States,  as  represented  by  the  Bush  admirv 
istration,  has  been  an  obstacle  to  progress  in 
international  negotiations  on  climate  change 
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and  CFC  restrictions.  This  resolution  will  make 
it  clear  that  the  House  of  Representatives  fa- 
vors stronger  measures  to  halt  the  life-threat- 
ening destnjction  of  tfie  Earth's  ozone  layer. 

Ozone  in  the  upper  atmosphere  shields  life 
on  Earth  from  deadly  ultraviolet  radiation. 
Ozone  holes,  or  a  thinning  of  the  protective 
layer,  threaten  crops,  animals,  people,  and 
even  the  microscopk:  phytoplankton  that  form 
the  t)ase  of  the  marine  food  chain  and 
produce  much  of  the  world's  oxygen.  Last 
April,  the  EPA  estimated  thtat  ozone  depletion 
ultimately  coukf  lead  to  200,000  American 
deaths. 

With  this  new  evidence  of  what  CFC's  and 
other  ozone-destroying  chemicals  are  doing  to 
the  Earth's  ozone  layer,  we  would  be  irrespon- 
sible fools  not  to  take  decisive  action  to  halt 
the  threat.  I  urge  you  to  support  this  important 
resolution. 


CFC  RESOLUTION 


HON.  GERRY  SIKORSKI 

OF  MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  5, 1992 

Mr.  SIKORSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  now  that  we 
know  there's  a  new  hole  in  the  ozone  layer 
over  New  England,  it  may  be  too  late  for 
Kennebunkport — but  it's  not  too  late  for  the 
rest  of  America  and  the  rest  of  the  Earth. 

If  we  move  immediately — not  next  year,  not 
in  10  years — to  phaseout  ozone-eating  chemi- 
cals. 

This  week  NASA  scientists  told  us  that  an 
ozone  "hole"  could  open  over  the  Northern 
Hemisphere  this  spring — years  earlier  than  ex- 
pected— sending  heavy  doses  of  dangerous 
ultraviolet  rays  to  the  ground.  Americans  fact 
a  near-doubling  of  skin  cancer  cases  and 
deaths  over  the  next  40  years — that's  300,000 
new  skin  earner  case  and  10,000  deaths  a 
year — all  tjecause  we  areni  phasing  out 
ozone-destroying  chemicals  fast  enough. 

And  the  reason  we  aren't  getting  rid  of 
them,  says  the  Bush  administration,  is  be- 
cause we  don't  have  the  science  and  we  don't 
have  the  substitute  chemicals  to  refrigerate 
our  foods  and  cool  our  cars. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  America  has  the  know-how 
to  build  a  Stealth  fighter  plane  that  can  fly  in- 
visible over  the  skies  of  Iraq,  why  cani  we 
txjild  a  refrigerator  that  doesnt  put  holes  in 
our  skies? 

George  Bush  launched  Operation  Desert 
Shield  and  won.  Now,  it's  time  for  Operation 
Earth  Shield.  This  administration  must  under- 
stand that  threats  to  human  security  aren't 
only  national  and  military.  They  are  environ- 
mental, economic,  and  global. 

To  paraphrase  the  State  of  the  Union,  if  we 
can  win  a  war  in  47  days,  we  most  certainly 
ought  to  be  able  to  phaseout  our  ozone-de- 
stroying chemicals  in  365  days. 

The  United  States  and  other  rich  nations  are 
responsible  for  spewing  out  90  percent  of  the 
CFC's  destroying  the  ozone  layer  over 
Kennebunkport.  We  must  also  be  the  ones  to 
provide  the  leadership — ^the  money — and  the 
technology  for  Operation  Earth  Shield. 

I  am  proud  to  join  my  colleagues  Senator  Al 
Gore  and  Congresswoman  Jolene  Unsoeld 
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in  offering  this  resolution  urging  the  Bush  ad- 
ministration to  speed  up  the  phaseout  of 
ozone-destroying  substances. 


THREE  SIXTH  DISTRICT  TEAMS 
WIN  CHAMPIONSHIPS 


HON.  HOWARD  COBLE 

OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  5, 1992 

Mr.  COBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  the  Nation's 
Capital  still  basks  in  the  glow  of  the  Super 
Bowl  Championship  won  by  the  Washington 
Redskins,  the  Sixth  District  of  North  Carolina 
continues  to  celebrate  two  football  champion- 
ships. The  Sixth  District  is  the  proud  home  of 
two  North  Carolina  high  school  football  cham- 
pions. In  addition,  we  can  say  that  we  are 
home  to  one  of  our  State's  new  high  school 
soccer  champions. 

On  December  13,  1991,  Andrews  High 
School  of  High  Point,  NC,  captured  the  3A 
State  foottall  championship.  On  December  14, 
1991,  Thomasville  High  School  won  the 
State's  2A  championship.  The  Sixth  District  of 
North  Carolina  is  proud  to  claim  half  of  our 
State's  high  school  foottiall  championships  this 
season.  I  am  sure  my  colleagues  would  be  in- 
terested in  knowing  how  each  team  reached 
the  peak. 

For  High  Point  Andrews,  this  foottall  season 
dkJ  not  get  off  to  an  auspicious  start.  In  fact, 
the  Raiders  lost  their  first  two  games.  Then 
longtime  coach  Herb  Goins  announced  this 
woukJ  be  his  last  season.  Despite  its  initial 
stumble  out  of  the  gate,  the  Raiders  pulled  to- 
gether and  reeled  off  an  impressive  1 1  straight 
wins,  including  a  dramatk;  victory  against 
crosstown  rival  High  Point  Central.  That  inv 
pressive  turnaround  was  culminated  on  De- 
cember 13  when  High  Point  Andrews  defeated 
Kannapolis  Brown  24-14  to  win  the  State  3A 
Title.  The  Raiders  completed  the  season  with 
13  wins,  capping  an  outstanding  career  by 
Coach  Goins.  Herb  Goins  won  the  State  4A 
championship  in  his  first  season  at  Andrews 
15  years  ago,  and  he  completed  his  Raider 
coaching  duties  by  leading  the  team  to  the 
State  3A  Title. 

Coach  Goins  would  be  the  first  to  tell  you 
that  he  cannot  and  would  not  take  all  of  the 
credit  for  the  Raiders'  championship  season. 
Herb  Goins  also  had  an  outstanding  group  of 
assistant  coaches  including  Wally  Burt<e,  John 
Casazza,  Roben  demons,  Craig  Gill,  and 
Dave  Mizell.  The  victory  was  a  total  team  ef- 
fort, arxf  congratulations  are  due  to  each  arxJ 
every  member  of  the  squad.  They  include 
Adam  Perryman,  Andy  Garrett,  Rico  Titus, 
Seung  Yu,  Sam  McKiver,  Kenny  Shaw,  Darius 
Brewington,  Pemell  Williams,  Jermaine  Cot- 
ton, Marcus  Williams,  Allen  Bodenheimer, 
Steve  Stafford,  Wilton  Bynum,  Jen^  Green, 
Tee  Clinton,  Dominique  Quick,  Jerry  Rone, 
James  Lyda,  Brian  Roseboro,  Tommy  Page, 
Steve  Battle,  Terry  Caudle,  Mike  Harris, 
Marcus  Holmes,  Shawn  Roseboro,  Matt  Pugh, 
Shannon  Pope,  George  Salamalekis,  Travis 
Jackson,  Kenny  Lewis,  Jason  DeCourcey, 
Emery  Turner,  and  Marcus  Hanis.  Special 
praise  is  also  deserved  by  the  trainer  Leigh 
Het)bard    and    the    student    trainers    Cathy 
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Mustin  and  Brett  Jones  and  the  student  man- 
agers Eric  Chernoff,  Chris  Jefferies,  and 
Terrell  Easter.  Congratulations  are  in  order  for 
everyone — ^from  principals  Dr.  Betty  Thomas 
and  William  G.  Shelton— to  the  students,  fac- 
ulty, and  staff  at  Andrews  High  School  for 
bringing  home  the  championship  trophy. 

One  day  after  the  Andrews  victory,  Thomas- 
ville High  School  won  the  State  2A  champion- 
ship. On  December  14,  the  BulkJogs  defeated 
West  Brunswick  High  School  21-6  to  win  the 
State  2A  Title.  Thomasville,  long  known  for  its 
punishing  ground  game,  surprised  the  Trojans 
by  opening  the  game  with  a  pass  and  then 
scoring  its  first  touchdown  with  a  60-yard  sec- 
ond-quarter pass.  The  BulkJogs  returned  to 
their  ground  game  and  stingy  defense  in  the 
second  half  to  secure  the  21-6  victory. 

What  made  this  win  all  the  nrK>re  sweet  was 
the  fact  that  Thomasville  completed  its  out- 
standing season  with  a  win  in  thie  champiorv 
ship  game.  The  Bulldogs  had  been  to  three  of 
the  last  four  State  title  games  but  won  only 
one  of  them.  While  most  teams  would  be  sat- 
isfied just  to  play  in  the  championship  contest, 
the  Bulldogs  wanted  more  this  season,  and 
they  went  out  and  accomplished  their  goal. 

Every  member  of  the  foottall  team  can  take 
pride  in  an  outstanding  season  in  which  the 
BulkJogs  lost  only  one  game.  Congratulations 
are  in  order  for  Thomasville  High  athletic  di- 
rector and  head  football  coach  Allen  Brown 
and  his  able  assistants  Roger  Bryant,  Edward 
Courtney,  Avery  Cutshaw,  Billy  Freeman, 
Kevin  Gillespie,  Jim  Gricman,  Robert  Mayton, 
Danny  Medlin,  Reggie  Morris,  Chuck  Parks, 
Keith  Tobin,  Scott  Beckom,  and  trainer 
Charles  Crowell. 

The  team  included  Billy  Walker,  Shane 
Ross,  Rodney  Stanley,  Derick  Marion,  Vance 
Simon,  Derrck  Moss,  Sylvester  Gilmore,  Ron 
Mock,  Carlos  Johnson,  Adil  Diggs,  Deshun 
Cockrane,  Keith  Gaither,  Terrell  Canty,  Lan^ 
Davis,  Kevin  Belle,  Perez  Boulware,  Chris 
McNeil,  Lament  Pegues,  Raymond  Dow,  John 
Charies  Cranford,  Todd  Gibson,  William  Long, 
Brad  Crowell,  Marcus  Dow,  Rickey  Hooker, 
James  McGuire,  Sean  Yates,  James  Scheetz, 
Bryan  Tuttle,  Ryan  Johnson,  Jimmy  Mullies, 
Robert  Camp,  Anthony  Henderson,  Michael 
Lattimore,  Leon  Baker,  and  Jamarr  Camp.  In 
addition,  the  team  was  ably  assisted  by  Jason 
Davis,  Anthony  Little,  Ashley  Chafee,  Shannon 
Lovingood,  Chris  Luckey,  Hosea  Robinson, 
and  James  Parsons.  Congratulations,  as  well 
to  Principal  Dr.  G.  Wayne  Thrift  and  everyone 
at  Thomasville  High  School. 

In  most  parts  of  the  world,  the  game  of  soc- 
cer is  referred  to  as  football.  So  you  could 
say,  the  sixth  district  is  home  this  season  to 
three  football  champions.  That's  because 
Ragsdale  High  School  of  Jamestown  won  the 
State  3A  boys'  high  school  soccer  champion- 
ship on  November  23,  1991,  with  a  6-2  win 
over  South  Iredell  High  School.  The  victory 
capped  an  impressive  season  in  which  the  Ti- 
gers had  a  record  of  20-5-1 . 

Congratulations  are  in  order  for  Head  Coach 
Brien  Braswell,  Assistant  Coach  Harold 
Adams  and  their  entire  squad  including  Jamie 
Baynard,  Darin  Glass,  Aaron  Snell,  Joey 
Prochaska,  Kyle  Wittenborn,  Dan  Alfaro, 
Jason  Heriocker,  Chan  Sayaphet,  Chris 
Holcombe,  Aaron  Often,  Vil  Sayaphet,  Patt 
Harman,  Jason   Umphenour,  Jason  Hilemn, 
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James  Galardo,  Joseph  Norman,  Johnatfian 
Schrader,  Julio  Santos,  Tommy  Rogers, 
Kenny  Klopp,  Stuart  Wilkins,  J.D.  Howard, 
trainer  Mary  Glover,  and  managers  Denienne 
Leed,  Jessica  Schrader,  and  Patty  Little.  Ev- 
eryone at  Ragsdale  High  School,  from  Prirt- 
cipal  Dr.  Steve  Dalton  to  athletic  director  Bob 
Schuck  to  all  of  the  students,  facility,  and  staff 
at  Ragsdale  High  School  can  take  prkJe  in  the 
Tigers'  tremendous  season. 

In  fact,  the  entire  sixth  District  can  take 
pride  in  t>eing  ttie  home  to  three  North  Caro- 
lina foott)all  champions  this  season.  Congratu- 
lations again  to  Andrews,  Thomasville,  and 
Ragsdale  high  schools  on  their  tremendous 
victories. 


PRISONERS  OF  THE  FORMER 
SOVIET  UNION 


HON.  STINY  H.  HOVER 

OF  MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  5, 1992 

Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Soviet  Union 
has  crumbled  and  in  its  place  now  stand  15 
independent  nations — most  of  them  members 
of  the  loosely  configured  Commonwealth  of 
Independent  States.  And  while  post-Soviet  so- 
ciety is  still  socially  dysfunctional,  and  some 
significant  geopolitical  issues  remain  between 
the  emergent  governments,  we  can  rest  as- 
sured ttiat  individual  human  rights  violations 
have  become  a  thing  of  the  past.  I  truly  wish 
that  were  the  case,  but  it  is  not. 

Somewhere  in  Moscow,  a  man  named 
Vasily  Barats  sweeps  the  streets  for  a  living. 
He  has  t>een  waiting  for  over  14  years  to  emi- 
grate from  the  Soviet  Unran.  Atiout  a  month 
tjefore  the  August  1991  coup  attempt,  Vasily 
was  told  by  emigration  officials  ttiat  tfiere  was 
no  point  in  reapplying  to  leave. 

Vasily  Barats  was  txjm  in  Western  Ukraine 
in  1946.  While  serving  in  ttie  Soviet  Army,  he 
was  accused  of,  but  never  formally  ctiarged 
with,  spying  for  the  West.  Upon  leaving  the 
Army  in  1975,  he  continued  to  suffer  harass- 
ment, such  as  t>eatings  from  KGB  thugs  and 
dismissal  from  work.  He  was  twrce  thrown  into 
a  psychiatric  hospital. 

Vasily  first  applied  to  leave  the  Soviet  Union 
in  1 977.  After  forming  an  organization  of  fellow 
Pentecostals  desiring  to  emigrate,  he  was  ar- 
rested in  August  1982  for  anti-Soviet  agitation 
and  propaganda  arxj  sentenced  to  5  years  in 
a  latxir  camp.  His  wife  Galina  followed  him 
into  the  gulag  7  months  later  on  similar 
charges. 

Release  from  the  latxjr  camp  in  1987 
twought  Vasily  no  closer  to  his  ultimate  goal — 
emigration.  Galina  was  permitted  to  leave  for 
Canada  in  July  1990,  and  expected  that  her 
husband  would  be  allowed  to  follow  soon 
after.  But  it  was  not  to  be. 

The  excuse  used  by  the  former  Soviet  gov- 
ernment for  placing  Vasily  in  such  a  gut- 
wrenching  predicament  is  that  he  allegedly 
possesses  military  secrets — "secrets  that  do 
not  change,"  as  I  was  tokJ  by  a  high-ranking 
Soviet  official.  Ironrcally,  tfiese  secrets  were 
not  mentioned  when  he  was  first  turned  down 
in  the  late  1970s.  And  in  the  post-cokl  war, 
neariy  20  years  after  Vasily's  military  servne, 
they  are  surely  no  longer  relevant. 
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Unfo  tunately,  Vasily  is  not  the  only  remain- 
ing vio  im  of  the  old  Soviet  emigration  system. 
Throu£  xxit  Russia,  Ukraine,  Belarus  and 
MokJON  a  there  are  hundreds  of  individuals — 
the  mjjofity  of  them  Jewish — who  are  being 
proven  ed  from  emigrating  to  the  West.  In 
some  istances,  these  individuals  have  t)een 
waiting  for  5  or  rrxire  years  to  leave. 

This  vestige  of  the  past  remains  an  irritant 
al  a  tine  when  we  are  forging  relations  with 
the  nevly  independent  states  of  the  former 
Soviet  Jnion.  While  recognizing  the  efforts  of 
many  ( f  these  states  to  institutionalize  derrxh 
cratic  r  iforms,  including  human  rights.  I  never- 
tfieless  cannot  ignore  the  fact  that  individuals 
continu  3  to  be  denied  their  right  to  leave.  It  is 
a  clear  violation  of  the  Helsinki  accords. 

As  C  hairman  of  the  Helsinki  Commission,  I 
have  vritten  to  the  governments  of  Russia, 
Ukraine  ,  Belarus  and  Moldova,  urging  them  to 
careful  i  review  these  cases.  So  far,  the 
Ukraini  in  govemment  has  responded  by  re- 
solving about  half  of  the  cases  on  its  territory. 
Russia  has  also  resolved  several  cases.  I 
strong! '  urge  the  governments  of  these  newly 
indepe  ident  states  to  make  this  issue  a  top 
priority  by  resolving  all  of  the  outstanding  re- 
fusenik  cases  without  further  delay.  Steps 
should  be  taken  to  ensure  that  the  newly  won 
irxlepe  tdence  of  these  states  extends  to  all  of 
their  ci  izens. 

T  RIBUTE  TO  WILLIE  DIXON 
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HON.  CHARLES  A.  HAYES 

OF  LLLINOIS 
'  "HE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  February  5, 1992 


Mr.  I  lAYES  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 

e  :x)gnition  to  the  late  great  blues  singer 

so  igwriter,  Willie  Dixon.  Mr.  Dixon  passed 

Thursday  January  29,  1992  of  heart 

at  the  age  of  76.  As  a  resident  of  Chi- 

45  years,  this  musical  legend  not  only 

mark  as  one  of  the  major  songwriters 

pr^ucers  of  Blues,  and  Rock  'n'  Roll,  but 

one  of  the  biggest  composers  of  the 

Chicago  blues  sounds  of  the  1 950's. 

ixon  was  bom  in  \/k:kstxjrg,  MS,  as  1 

ihikjren  on  July  1,  1915.  He  rrxDved  to 

in  1936  and  t>ecame  a  harmony  sing- 

an  upright  bass  player  with  the  Big 

Frio.  However,  as  music  trends  tsegan 

his   singing   style   became   out- 

and  he  ttegan  to  focus  his  talents  on 

ing  and  producing  for  Chess  Studios 

1950's.  There  he  frequently  played  on 

sessions  with  Bo  Diddley  and  Chuck 


cha  nge. 


diig 


Dixon  wrote  many  hit  songs  for  blues 
Koko  Taykjr,  Howlin'  Wolf,  and  Muddy 
("I'm  your  Hoochie  Coochie  Man"  and 
Meed  Love"),  which  Led  Zeppelin  rein- 
terpret (d  as  "Whole  Lotta  Love."  Although  Mr. 
i^rote  a  numtjer  of  songs  for  other  sing- 
he  also  recorded  a  few  of  his  own.  Among 
were  "Willie's  Blues  '59,"  "I  Am  the 
and  "Mighty  Earthquake  &  Hurricane." 
on  in  his  career  his  songs  gained  the 
respect  for  popular  rock  performers 
Elvis  Presley  and  the  Everly  brothers, 
wtiom  recorded  his  "My  Babe."  Mr. 
vrote  many  hit  songs  for  big  Rock  'n' 
stirs  of  the  1960's  and  1970's  such  as 


as 
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t»ie  The  Rolling  Stones  ("Little  Red  Rooster"); 
Led  Zeppelin  ("You  Shook  Me");  The  Doors 
("Back  Door  Man");  Jimi  Hendrix;  and  the 
Allman  brothers  and  others. 

In  addition  to  Mr.  Dixon's  musical  talents,  he 
was  also  a  success  at  Boxing.  In  1 937  he  won 
the  Illinois  State  GokJen  Gloves  Heavyweight 
cfiampionship  in  the  rravice  division.  After  a 
quarrel  with  his  manager  in  the  boxing  conrv 
missioner's  offk:e  he  retired  his  gloves  and 
made  a  lifelong  commitment  to  music. 

Later  on  in  life,  Mr.  Dixon  contributed  to  pre- 
serving ttie  luster  and  history  of  the  blues  by 
creating  the  Blues  Heaven  Foundation,  whk;h 
provides  music  scholarships  and  instruments 
to  those  econx)mically  disadvantaged,  and 
helps  t}lues  musicians  retain  royalties  owed 
them.  He  was  also  a  major  participant  in  Chi- 
cago's "Blues  in  the  Schools"  program,  whch 
donates  instruments  and  holds  music  work- 
shops in  city  schools.  And  in  1990,  Mr.  Dixon 
wrote  an  autobiography,  "I  Am  the  Blues:  The 
Willie  Dixon  Story." 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  important  that  today's 
record  reflect  Willie  Dixon's  muscal  accom- 
plishments. As  a  personal  lover  of  the  Blues, 
I  know  that  Willie  Dixon's  music  uniquely 
touched  and  enhcfied  the  city  of  Chicago,  as 
well  as  music  lovers  nationwide.  I  give  tribute 
to  one  of  the  greatest  blues  singers  and  song- 
writers of  all  time,  and  thank  you.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, for  your  consideration  today. 


TRIBUTE  TO  NEW  HAMPSHIRE'S 
EUGENE  MALLOVE  FOR  HIS  PUL- 
ITZER PRIZE  NOMINATION 


HON.  DICK  SWEH 

OF  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  5,  1992 

Mr.  SWETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  paying  tribute 
to  Bow,  New  Hampshire,  resident  Eugene 
Mallove,  who  was  recently  nominated  for  a 
Pulitzer  Prize  for  his  txxjk  on  cold  fusion. 

Publisher  John  Wiley  &  Sons  Inc.  has  nomi- 
nated Mr.  Mallove's  book  "Fire  From  Ice: 
Searching  for  tfie  Truth  Behind  the  Cold  Fu- 
sion Furor"  for  this  year's  Pulitzer  Prize  in  Let- 
ters. In  his  book,  Mr.  Mallove  examines  the 
controversy  over  cold  fusion  and  discusses 
cold  fusion's  potential. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me 
today  in  honoring  Eugene  Mallove  for  his  Pul- 
itzer nomination.  I  hope  that  his  work  will  get 
the  credit  it  deserves  and  that  he  will  bring  a 
Pulitzer  Prize  to  New  Hampshire's  Second 
District. 


HARMONY:  PURSUING  THE  DREAM 


HON.  BEN  ERDREICH 

OF  ALABAMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  5,  1992 

Mr.  ERDREICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wouU  like  to 
congratulate  three  outstanding  students  from 
my  district:  Kim  Underwood  of  Shades  Valley 
High  School,  Greta  Bames  of  Parker  High 
School,  and  Rachel  Royal  of  Altamont  High 
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School.  Each  produced  winning  essays  in  tfie 
"Unity  in  Harmony:  Pursuing  the  Dream" 
essay  contest.  These  student  leaders  were  re- 
cently recognized  at  Birmingham's  Martin  Lu- 
ther King,  Jr.,  Unity  Breakfast. 

If  Dr.  King's  dream  is  to  be  realized  we 
must  educate  our  young  students  and  teach 
them  to  reach  for  tfieir  goals  regardless  of  the 
color  of  their  skin.  Let  me  offer  these  students 
as  shinirig  examples  of  what  we  are  doing 
right  in  our  educational  system. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  today's  society,  too  often  we 
fail  to  recognize  our  youth  for  outstarxjing 
achievements.  I  attach  a  copy  of  the  essays 
these  students  wrote.  These  students  have 
demonstrated  their  academic  skill  and  tfiey. 
along  with  the  others  who  participated  in  this 
contest,  are  to  be  convnended. 

Harmony:  Pursuing  the  Dream 
(By  Kim  Underwood) 

When  the  sun  shines  throug:h  that  opened 
window  on  an  early  Sunday  morning,  the 
black  man  sitting  in  that  old  wooden  chair 
feels  the  same  warmth  that  the  little  white 
girl  across  the  street  feels  as  she  rides  her 
tricycle  along  the  sidewalk.  Neither  person 
realizes  that  the  other  is  different,  for  they 
are  at  peace  in  the  sun's  bright,  warm  rays. 
The  sun  doesn't  see  their  differences,  for  the 
sun  has  no  prejudices.  They  are  equal,  for  na- 
ture shows  no  discriminations.  A  flower  can 
be  picked  by  anyone  of  any  race.  Water  will 
run  through  a  black  person's  fingers  the 
same  as  it  will  through  a  white  person's.  The 
sun  will  shine  on  anyone's  skin. 

Imagine  mankind  being  as  indiscriminate 
as  nature.  Everyone  would  be  equal,  having 
equal  opportunities.  Everyone  would  live  In 
peace,  not  worrying  about  racial  issues  or 
discriminations  between  genders.  Each  man 
would  be  free  to  pursue  his  dream,  because 
there  would  be  no  prejudices  to  hinder  him 
from  developing  his  fullest  potential.  No  one 
would  be  categorized  as  being  black  or  white 
or  male  or  female.  People  would  simply  be 
people — free  to  live  as  individuals.  The  world 
would  live  in  unity  if  mankind  were  like  na- 
ture. But.  mankind  is  not  like  nature.  There 
is  hate  simply  because  one  person  is  different 
from  another.  Racial  tension  and  discrimina- 
tion scar  society. 

Although  men  suffer  from  discrimination, 
some  men  rise  above  their  suffering  to 
change  man's  injustices.  Dr.  Martin  Luther 
King,  Jr..  was  one  of  those  men.  Dr.  King's 
dream  was  that  men  put  aside  their  preju- 
dices and  join  together  as  a  whole.  He  influ- 
enced his  followers  to  unite  in  peace  as  they 
marched  for  their  beliefs.  He  organized 
peaceful  demonstrations  to  unite  men  in 
their  search  for  equality.  Through  peaceful 
and  cooperative  methods,  he  tried  to  unify 
diverse  segments  of  society  for  the  greater 
good  of  man.  Although  he  underwent  harsh 
attacks  of  violence  and  verbal  abuse,  he  pur- 
sued his  dream  and  was  unwavering  in  his 
decision  to  better  life  not  only  in  the  South 
but  in  the  world  as  a  whole.  Dr.  King  devoted 
his  life  to  his  dream  of  harmony  among  men. 

When  Dr.  King  attended  the  ceremony  in 
which  he  was  presented  with  the  Medallion 
of  Honor,  he  vowed. 

"I  am  returning  with  a  deeper  conviction 
that  nonviolence  is  the  answer  to  the  crucial 
political  and  moral  questions  of  our  time — 
the  need  for  men  to  end  the  oppression  and 
violence  of  racial  persecution,  destructive 
poverty,  and  war  without  resorting  to  vio- 
lence and  oppression. 

Yes,  our  souls  have  l>een  tied  in  the  cold 
and  bitter  Valley  Forges  of  the  Deep  South, 


and  the  black  and  white  together,  we  have 
met  the  test. 

We  shall  overcome." 

Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  died  in  his 
fight  to  "overcome"  prejudices  between 
black  and  white  people,  but  he  will  always  be 
remembered  as  one  of  the  world's  greatest 
martyrs.  His  never  ending  battle  to  end  dis- 
crimination will  still  continue  In  those  who 
take  the  stand  for  Justice,  and  his  words  will 
echo  through  the  minds  of  all  who  will  Just 
take  the  time  to  listen.  The  struggle  for 
unity  is  one  of  the  greatest  issues  among 
men.  but  the  struggle  can  be  ended.  Man 
must  put  aside  his  prejudices  and  present 
himself  as  nature  does.  Just  as  nature  shows 
her  warmth  with  anyone  of  any  race,  so  must 
man  through  the  warmth  of  compassion  and 
love  which  overcomes  the  bitterness  and  ha- 
tred produced  by  racial  tension.  When  that 
happens,  man  will  have  met  the  challenge  of- 
fered by  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  when 
he  spoke  the  words,  "free  at  last!  thank  God 
all  mighty.  .  .  .  fi^e  at  last." 

United  in  Harmony:  Pursuing  the  Dream 
(By  Greta  Davette  Bames) 

It  would  be  wonderful  to  be  able  to  write 
an  essay  about  a  nation  united  pursuing  Dr. 
King's  dream.  Unfortunately.  I  cannot  do 
this,  for  our  country  is  by  no  means  truly 
united.  While  there  are  those,  like  Dr.  King, 
who  dedicated  their  lives  to  the  dream  of 
unifying  the  nation  and  who  are  even  willing 
to  die  for  their  Ideals,  there  are  so  many  oth- 
ers who  work  to  destroy  every  effort.  Dr. 
King's  hopes  and  expectations  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  have  not  yet  been  realized.  Per- 
haps this  dream  has  not  become  a  reality  be- 
cause there  are  so  many  people  who  do  not 
share  his  dream.  They  do  not  understand  the 
importance  of  all  Americans  uniting  in  har- 
mony. 

What  is  a  dream?  Simply  put,  a  dream  is 
something  hoped  for.  One's  dreams  are  his 
aspirations.  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.  had 
a  dream  that  one  day  we  would  live  in  a  na- 
tion where  we  would  not  be  Judged  by  the 
color  of  our  skin  but  by  the  quality  of  our 
character.  Regretfully,  racism  is  still  evi- 
dent throughout  the  United  States.  It  is  in 
the  workplace  as  well  as  the  colleges,  and  it 
is  practiced  in  some  schools  as  well  as 
taught  in  some  homes— both  black  and 
white.  Dr.  King's  dream  also  included  a  day 
when  all  of  God's  children  would  be  able  to 
join  hands  and  thank  God  that  they  are  "free 
at  last" — free  from  their  own  prejudices  and 
the  bigotry  of  others.  But  how  can  this  be? 
How  can  this  be  when  Afro-Americans  can- 
not walk  across  the  street  without  being 
shot  for  crossing  a  gang's  "turf?  How  can 
this  be  when  Latinos  stab  and  shoot  each 
other  for  wearing  the  wrong  color?  How  can 
this  be  when  derogatory  graffiti  about  many 
different  groups  appears  everywhere?  We 
keep  ourselves  in  bondage. 

We  must  recognize  that  all  people  are 
bound  together  by  their  common  hopes  of  a 
better  world.  People  of  all  races  want  their 
children  to  be  able  to  grow  up  in  a  world 
where  every  neighborhood  is  safe,  where  a 
gang  is  Just  a  group  of  people,  where  every 
child  is  encouraged  to  become  what  he  wants 
to  be,  and  where  everyone  works  together  to 
see  that  this  is  p>ossible.  Instead  of  attempt- 
ing to  place  blame,  we  must  try  to  remedy 
the  situation.  E^ch  individual  must  ask  him- 
self, "What  can  I  do  to  help?"  A  story  is  told 
about  a  church  that  was  taking  up  an  offer- 
ing to  help  build  a  youth  center.  As  the  of- 
fering plate  came  near,  one  person  asked 
himself.  "What  do  I  have  to  give?"  He  had  no 
money,  but  wanted  to  give  something.  When 
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the  plate  was  passed  to  him,  he  put  it  down 
and  stood  in  it.  The  man  said.  "I  have  no 
money,  so  I  give  myself.  What  can  I  do?"  Can 
there  be  a  better  gift?  We  should  all  give 
more  of  ourselves  and  our  time.  Instead  of 
criticizing,  instead  of  watching  someone 
struggle,  instead  of  standing  back,  we  must 
become  more  Involved.  When  we  can  do  this 
in  harmony,  then  we  can  pursue  the  dream. 

In  remembering  Dr.  King,  we  must  turn 
our  thoughts  to  the  dream  that  he  pursued 
and  assess  our  progress.  Have  we  gotten  any 
closer?  Are  we  going  in  the  right  direction? 
So  many  times  it  seems  that  those  things 
that  we  work  for,  like  fancy  cars  and  de- 
signer clothes,  have  no  lasting  value.  In  Mi- 
chael Jackson's  "Man  in  the  Mirror,"  the 
singer  recognizes  that  he  has  "been  the  vic- 
tim of  a  selfish  kind  of  love"  and  that  he  can 
and  must  make  a  difference  in  the  world: 
I'm  starting  with  the  man  in  the  mirror. 
I'm  asking  him  to  change  his  ways. 
No  message  could  have  been  any  clearer. 
If  you  want  to  make  the  world  a  better 

place. 
Take    a    look    at    yourself    and    make    the 
change. 

It's  true.  Only  when  we  begin  with  our- 
selves will  we  be  able  to  Join  hands  and  make 
Dr.  King's  dream  a  reality. 

United  In  Harmony:  Pursuing  the  Dream 
(By  Rachel  Royal) 

Twenty-eight  years  ago.  Martin  Luther 
King  Jr.  stood  before  a  crowd  of  200.(XX)  peo- 
ple in  Washington  D.C.  and  delivered  a 
speech  that  was  a  watershed  rallying  cry  of 
the  civil  rights  movement.  His  "I  Have  a 
Dream"  speech  appealed  to  the  American 
people  to  unite  and  defeat  racial 
descrimination  in  order  to  free  all  minorities 
from  prejudice  and  unfair  treatment.  One 
year  later,  the  Civil  Rights  Bill  was  signed 
guaranteeing  equal  rights  for  all  citizens  re- 
gardless of  race,  color,  religion  or  national- 
ity. Even  so.  King's  dream  had  not  yet  be- 
come a  reality.  As  we  move  into  the  next 
millinium.  will  Martin  Luther  King's  dream 
continue  to  be  pursued?  How  can  we  as  Ala- 
bamians  jointly  make  an  effort  to  rise  from 
the  past  to  overcome  our  history  of  social  in- 
justice? 

When  King  rang  the  bell  of  liberty,  its  in- 
tonations swept  across  the  nation,  con- 
stantly reminding  the  American  people  of  its 
message.  But  even  though  the  Civil  Rights 
movement  occurred  a  short  thirty  years  ago. 
its  spirit  seems  to  have  faded,  leaving  a  na- 
tion full  of  good  intentions  but  no  direction. 
Now,  as  our  country  is  sliding  into  debt,  the 
dream  is  again  being  challenged.  The  weight 
now  falls  upon  the  new  generation  to  unite 
and  find  some  way  to  rekindle  the  enthu- 
siasm for  acceptance  of  all  people  in  our  so- 
ciety. In  this  new  age  we  are  not  struggling 
against  an  aristocratic  government  or  a 
South  ruled  by  oligarchy,  but  against  our- 
selves. 

First  and  foremost,  we  are  all  Americans — 
not  strictly  Birminghamians,  Alabamians, 
Hispanics,  Catholics,  or  elderly;  nor  should 
we  view  others  simply  as  white,  black,  red 
haired,  or  handicapped.  It  is  human  nature 
to  identify  with  a  specific  heritage.  Even  so, 
America  is  a  melting  pot.  and  each  citizen 
should  feel  a  common  bond  through  their 
American  ancestory.  The  inspiring  phrase, 
"united  we  stand;  divided  we  fall,"  is  not  ar- 
chaic, but  must  be  embraced  for  America  to 
move  closer  to  a  society  that  is  united  yet 
respectful  of  the  differences  that  make  us  all 
individuals.  Each  unique  culture  that  exists 
in  our  country  has  made  a  specific  contribu- 
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tlon  to  society,  and  to  stifle  one  culture 
would  hinder  the  progress  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 

Alabama  is  in  the  heart  of  the  Deep  South, 
and  it  was  center  stage  during  the  conflict  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Movement.  Since  that  in- 
tense period,  Alabama  has  through  legisla- 
tion and  initiatives  begun  recognizing  and 
reconciling  the  unfair  treatment  of  minori- 
ties that  occurred  following  the  Civil  War 
and  leading  to  the  Civil  Rights  Movement. 
Because  the  prejudice  and  social  Injustice 
that  occurred  in  Alabama  was  finally  chal- 
lenged, our  citizens  have  become  much  more 
aware  of  civil  rights  problems.  Because  the 
citizens  of  Alabama  have  been  forced  to  rec- 
ognize their  problem,  they  must  use  their 
awareness  as  a  unique  and  positive  force  In 
combating  prejudice. 

In  order  for  Americans  to  continue  to  pur- 
sue Martin  Luther  King  Jr.'s  dream,  we  must 
make  a  genuine  effort  to  advocate  freedom 
for  all  peoples.  Because  it  is  human  nature 
to  criticize  other  people,  there  is  always  a 
fragile  line  separating  acceptance  and  de- 
nial. Americans  can  only  be  assured  their 
own  freedom  by  giving  others  the  same  op- 
portunities that  we  all  expect  and  desire.  We 
also  must  fight  ignorance,  which  is  the 
source  of  discrimination.  Martin  Luther 
King  dreamed  of  a  day  when  all  people  could 
Join  together  and  sing,  "Free  at  last,  tree  at 
last;  thank  God  Almighty,  we  are  free  at 
last."  For  his  ideals  to  be  recognized  each 
one  of  us  must  make  a  conscious  effort  to 
combat  the  prejudices  we  find  inside  our- 
selves, and  those  that  we  encounter  in  oth- 
ers. Freedom  is  an  Inalienable  right  and 
man's  full  potential  will  never  be  reached 
until  we  work  together  to  make  all  people 
free. 


REPEAL  THE  RECREATIONAL 
BOAT  USER  FEE 


HON.  DAVm  L  BONIOR 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday,  February  5, 1992 

Mr.  BONIOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today  to 
txing  attention  to  one  of  the  most  inhierently 
unfair  taxes  I  have  ever  seen — the  rec- 
reational boat  user  fee.  President  Bush  has 
recently  presented  Congress  with  a  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1993  which  unfortunately  contairts 
no  repeal  of  the  user  fee.  It  did.  however,  pro- 
pose the  repeal  of  various  luxury  taxes  arid  a 
capital  gains  tax  cut. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  President  just  (joesnl  get 
it.  He  talks  about  putting  money  back  in  the 
hands  of  the  mkJdIe  class,  yet  offers  more 
bickle  down  economks.  The  user  fee  is  a  tax 
pure  and  simple.  It  places  a  disproportkinate 
burden  on  the  middle  class  recreational  boat- 
er. There  is  overwfielming  titpartisan  support 
in  Congress  to  repeal  this  tax.  If  the  PreskJent 
really  wants  to  give  the  mkJdIe  class  a  tax 
break,  then  he  will  hielp  us  repeal  this  unfair 
tax — this  year. 

We're  ready  to  repeal  this  tax  now.  Mr. 
Presklent.  Let* s  work  together  to  get  tfie  job 
done. 


UMI 
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THE  HkmAN  REFUGEE  SITUATION 


HON.  JOHN  EDWARD  PORTER 

OF  ILLINOIS 
W  TtE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
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1  /ednesday,  February  5, 1992 
Pi  )RTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  it  doesn't 
be  a  very  popular  opinion  these  days, 
the  State  Department's  policy  with 
0  repatriating  Haitians  who  have  fled 


hor  leland. 


have 


Ujiited  States  has  every  right  to  set  any 

chooses  in  determining  who,  if  any- 

shduld  tje  allowed  to  enter  our  country. 

situ  ition  in  Haiti  Is  desperate.  It  Is  sad.  I 

cc  mpassion  for  the   innocent  civilians 

to  endure  the  chaos  of  their  home- 

they  have  no  right,  and  we  have  no 

respons^lity  to  open  our  txjrders  and  wel- 

here. 

l|nited  States  simply  does  not  have 

every  person  on  Earth  who  hopes  for 

life.  If  this  were  the  only  criteria  for 

to  the  United  States,  we  would  have 

1  billion  people  at  the  door  tomorrow 

mominglwaiting  to  get  in. 

President  Bush's  efforts  to  work 

Organization  of  American  States  and 

Uni^  Nations  to  resolve  the  situation  in 

I  will  support  aid  to  the  Haitian  peo- 

i)on  as  the  President  Aristide  returns 

P  esidency.  In  the  meantime,  the  Presi- 
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OF  WEST  VIRGINIA 
IN  TfiE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


0  18  I 


G  Jorge 


Vednesday,  February  5,  1992 

P(^HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
of  my  fellow  West  Virginians  for  his 
toward  educating  children  on  the 
of  safety. 

Parker,  of  Huntington.  WV.  has 
over  10,000  children  on  the  subject 
safety,  by  way  of  the  Children's 
(Conference.  Mr.  Partner,  a  former  pro- 
occupational  safety  and  health  at 
University,  started  the  program  in 
city  in  West  Virginia  in  April  of  1985. 
is  a  countywide  program  for  third 
covering  an  array  of  subjects  Including 
key,  electrical,  drug,  and  traffic  safe- 
:an  be  a  full  load  for  a  child  to  handle, 
le  Parker  keeps  his  young  audience 
in  the  topkis  arxl  their  importance 
the  use  of  famous  mascots  such  as 
the  Bear,  the  Safety  Squirrel.  Ronakj 
and  crash   dummies   Vince  and 
the  worid  we  live  in  now.  children  are 
a  myriad  of  decisions  and  obsta- 
longer  limited  to  just  looking  both 
crossing  the  street.  Because  soci- 
contaminated     with     harmful     cir- 
jeopardizing  today's  youth,  the 
of  our  Nation's  children  becomes 
TOt  only  tlieir  safety,  but  ttieir  survival, 
me  proud  to  represent  and  recog- 
George  Parker — an  individual  making 
in  thie  children's  worid  today  and 
tomorrow. 
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TIME  FOR  CONGRESS  TO  "CLEAN 
UP"  ITS  ACT 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  RIDGE 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  5, 1992 

Mr.  RIDGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  lead  story  in 
the  Washington  Times  on  February  4  was  that 
House  Minority  Leader  Robert  Michel  called 
for  the  appointment  of  an  independent  counsel 
to  investigate  allegations  of  cocaine  sales  and 
embezzlement  at  House  Post  Office.  The 
Washington  Times  article  and  the  debate  on 
the  House  floor  eariier  today  on  the  approach 
this  body  should  take  in  investigating  the  alle- 
gations of  criminal  activity  and  other  wrong- 
doing at  the  House  Post  Office  has  compelled 
me  to  speak  about  legislation  I  plan  to  intro- 
duce when  we  return  from  the  Lincoln-Wash- 
ington district  work  period. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  will  be  to  create  a 
Congressional  Inspector  General's  Office.  The 
legislation  calls  for  a  nonpartisan,  independent 
office  to  respond  to  inquiries,  monitor  the  effi- 
ciency of  Congress  and  eliminate  waste  and 
fraud.  The  inspector  general  will  be  appointed 
t)y  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  House  minority  leader.  It  is 
time  that  the  legislative  brarx;h  of  the  Govern- 
ment held  itself  to  the  same  level  of  account- 
ability as  the  executive  branch. 

The  duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  irv 
spector  general  will  be  very  similar  to  those  al- 
ready established.  The  Congressional  Office 
of  Inspector  General  will  be  responsible  for 
conducting  and  supervising  audits  and  inves- 
tigations relating  to  congressional  office  proce- 
dures and  operations.  Furthermore,  the  Office 
will  provide  direction  and  leadership  to  con- 
gressional offices  with  regard  to  office  proce- 
dures and  operations. 

I  tjelieve  that  the  time  this  txxjy  consumed 
debating  the  issue  on  the  composition  of  the 
panel  to  investigate  the  House  Post  Office 
woukj  not  have  been  necessary,  if  we  had  in 
place  such  an  office.  Not  only  would  an  enr>- 
ployee  have  the  opportunity  to  report  his  sus- 
picions of  wrongdoing  to  an  objective,  non- 
partisan party,  but  it  is  my  contention  that  an 
IG  would  have  uncovered  any  criminal  activity 
or  other  wrongdoing  long  tjefore  it  had  be- 
come a  problem  of  such  gravity. 

Once  again  we  are  relying  on  the  press  to 
reveal  Congress'  shortcomings  and  inefficien- 
cies. The  inspector  general's  office  would  be  a 
proactive  force  in  the  Halls  of  Congress  able 
to  reveal  what  is  wrong  with  the  system  before 
it  is  completely  broken. 

An  internal  watchdog  would  help  to  restore 
public  confiderx:e  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. If  you  are  as  concerned  as  I  am  about 
the  tarnished  image  of  Congress,  then  I  hope 
you  will  join  me  as  a  cosponsor  of  this  legisla- 
tion. 


NATIONAL  FHA/HERO  WEEK 


HON.  WILLIAM  H.  NATCHER 

OF  KENTUCKY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  5, 1992 
Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  pleasure 
to  join  with  the  members  and  advisors  of  the 
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Future  Homemakers  of  America  as  they  cele- 
brate National  FHA/HERO  Week  next  week. 
This  year's  theme  is  "FHA/HERO:  Youth  in 
Action." 

The  Future  Homemakers  of  America  offers 
a  variety  of  programs  and  events  to  help 
members  develop  skills  for  life,  build  a  positive 
image,  and  gain  recognition  at  local,  district. 
State  and  national  levels.  During  the  past  year 
over  273,000  members  in  10,500  chapters 
participated  in  FHA/HERO  programs. 

Over  3,200  FHA/HERO  memt)ers  and  advi- 
sors participated  in  the  1991  National  Leader- 
ship Meeting  held  in  Washington,  DC.  Partici- 
pants had  an  opportunity  to  sightsee  in  our 
Nation's  Capital  while  developing  their  leader- 
ship skills  and  meeting  new  friends  from 
across  the  country.  In  1991-92,  FHA/HERO 
chapters  nationwide  will  be  focusing  on  issues 
of  concern  to  teens:  resisting  peer  pressure, 
saving  the  environment,  preventing  teen  preg- 
narwy,  and  coping  with  unique  family  situa- 
tions. 

In  my  home  State  of  Kentucky,  membership 
increased  during  the  1990-91  year  by  240 
and  the  total  membership  was  10,969  in  265 
chapters. 

Eighty-eight  memtiers  and  advisors  from 
Kentucky  attended  the  1991  national  meeting 
in  Washington,  DC.  Twenty-nine  members 
participated  in  STAR  Events  and  FHA/HERO 
memljers  from  Kentucky  received  13  gold 
medals  and  1 6  silver  medals. 

Several  chapters  in  Kentucky  are  carrying 
out  Latch-key  Children  projects  by  helping  in 
the  extended  schoolday  programs  and  the 
Four  Year  Olds  At-Risk  programs,  as  well  as 
continuing  to  make  an  impact  with  prevention 
of  family  violence  projects,  literacy,  student 
txxly — nutrition  and  exercise — and  stress 
management  projects.  One  of  the  Spotlights 
has  tjeen  made  with  the  JOBS  [Job  Opportu- 
nities and  Basic  Skills]  program  in  Kentucky. 

In  the  Second  Congressional  District  of  Ken- 
tucky, which  I  have  the  privilege  of  represent- 
ing in  the  Congress,  over  1 ,000  young  people 
participated  in  FHA/HERO  programs.  Chris 
Colburn  and  Jeannie  Dye  from  the  Spencer 
County  High  School  and  Julie  Wright  of  LaRue 
County  participated  in  STAR  Events  at  the 
1991  national  meeting  and  received  silver 
medals. 

Nancy  Jo  Cornell,  a  senior  at  Barren  County 
High  School,  is  serving  as  State  reporter  this 
year  and  she  has  published  her  first  news- 
letter. Another  will  be  published  before  the 
State  meeting. 

Melinda  Jewell,  Trina  Logsdon,  and  Tracie 
Strugeon  from  the  Hart  County  High  School 
completed  all  five  "Power  of  One"  units  and 
submitted  applications  for  national  recognition. 
"Power  of  One"  helps  individuals  achieve 
goals  through  projects  in  any  of  five  modules: 
A  Better  You,  Family  Ties,  Wori<ing  on  Wori<- 
ing.  Take  the  Lead,  and  Speak  Out  for  FHA. 
Personal  goals  are  achieved  and  recognition 
is  given  at  local.  State,  and  national  levels. 

Last  year  1,335  chapters  reached  their 
membership  goals  and  earned  recognition  as 
champions  chapters.  In  the  Second  Congres- 
sional District  of  Kentucky,  the  following  chap- 
ters were  recognized:  Allen  County-Scottsville 
High,  Barren  County  High  FHA/HERO,  Bullitt 
Central  High,  and  Hart  County  High  HERO. 

Al  this  time,  I  woukJ  like  to  commend  all  of 
those  associated  with  the  Future  Homemakers 
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of  America,  not  only  in  the  Second  Congres- 
sional District  and  the  Commonwealth  of  Ken- 
tucky, but  throughout  the  United  States,  for 
their  accomplishments  and  achievements.  I 
wish  them  all  continued  success  in  their  future 
endeavors. 


EDUCATION  REFORM  AND 
FLEXIBILITY  ACT  OF  1992 


HON.  LES  AuCOIN 

OF  OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  5,  1992 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  should  a  teach- 
er's aide  whose  salary  is  paid  by  Chapter  1 
funds  ignore  a  student's  question  just  tjecause 
that  student  is  not  eligible  for  Chapter  1  edu- 
cation funding?  ShoukJ  norveligible  students  in 
a  class  t>e  prohibited  from  using  supplies  pur- 
chased for  use  by  Chapter  1  students?  ShoukJ 
vocational  education  students  qualify  for  tutor- 
ing or  counseling  t>ased  solely  on  the  program 
they  are  enrolled  in?  These  are  real  life  situa- 
tions that  teachers  and  schools  face  every 
day.  The  Federal  bureaucracy  has  our  teach- 
ers in  handcuffs. 

Our  current  Federal  law  prohibits  Chapter  1 
resources  and  teachers  from  working  with 
other  students.  The  same  is  true  for  vocational 
education.  It's  outrageous  how  some  of  our 
Federal  efforts  to  improve  education  have 
made  it  impossit)te  for  schools  and  teachers  to 
do  their  jobs. 

If  this  country  is  ever  going  to  compete  in 
the  gtobal  economy  we've  got  to  trust  our  local 
schools  and  teachers.  We  must  make  drastic 
changes  to  improve  national  educational  per- 
formance. Therefore,  it  makes  no  sense  for 
the  Federal  Government  to  micro-manage  lim- 
ited dollars.  We  must  recognize  that  those 
closest  to  the  children — our  teachers  and 
sctTOOls — are  in  the  best  possible  place  to 
identify  their  educational  needs. 

My  bill,  the  "Educational  Reform  and  Flexi- 
bility Act  of  1992."  or  "Ed-Flex."  makes  school 
reform  a  real  possibility.  It  empowers  teachers, 
school  administrators,  school  boards,  and  par- 
ents to  target  limited  Federal  funds  at  pro- 
grams that  really  improve  educational  achieve- 
ment. It  allows  the  Secretary  of  Education  to 
grant  waivers  in  Chapter  1 ,  Chapter  2,  the  Ei- 
senhower Math-Science  Program,  the  Follow- 
Through  Act,  the  youth  progranns  under  the 
McKinney  Act,  and  the  Carl  Peri<ins  Vocational 
Education  Act. 

In  my  home  State  of  Oregon,  education 
leaders  have  proven  that  education  funding 
flexibility  worths.  We  know  that  eliminating  bu- 
reaucratic redtape  makes  better  schools  and 
betler  students.  Oregon  has  embari<ed  on  an 
ambitious  education  reform  agenda,  one  that 
Is  supported  by  the  legislature  and  the  Gov- 
ernor. In  Oregon,  a  school  district  can  ask  the 
State  board  of  education  to  grant  waivers  of 
certain  State  regulations  or  laws  if  they  pre- 
vent the  school  district  from  improving  their 
program.  This  means  that  a  school  district 
doesn't  have  to  go  to  the  State  legislature  to 
enact  tougher  graduation  requirements,  or 
lengthen  the  school  year,  for  example.  In  Or- 
egon, decisions  about  education  are  made 
where  they  shoukj  be:  at  the  local  level. 
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But,  the  success  of  Oregon's  tx}ld  edu- 
cational reform  depends  on  having  that  same 
flexibility  at  the  Federal  level.  It's  time  ttie  Fed- 
eral Government  stop  tinkering  around  the 
margins  of  the  education  reform  movement. 
It's  tinne  to  talk  about  a  revolutionary  change 
in  the  way  the  Federal  Government  relates  to 
local  school  districts.  Make  no  mistake.  Elimi- 
nating the  redtape  is  only  the  first  step  toward 
improving  national  educational  performarx:e. 
We  must  also  back  this  up  by  making  a  real 
commitment  to  our  children  and  our  schools. 

I  urge  the  Memtjers  of  this  House  to  join  me 
and  my  colleagues  from  Oregon  in  cosponsor- 
ing  this  truly  revolutionary  legislation. 
Educational  Reform  and  Flexibility  Act 
OF  1992 

statement  of  findings  and  PLTIPOSE 

(a)  Findings.— The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  historically.  Federal  education  pro- 
grams have  addressed  the  Nation's  most 
pressing  educational  problems  by  providing 
categorical  assistance  with  detailed  require- 
ments relating  to  the  use  of  funds; 

(2)  while  the  approach  described  in  para- 
graph (1)  has  proven  generally  successful, 
some  program  requirements  may  inadvert- 
ently impede  educational  achievement; 

(3)  the  Nation's  schools  and  teachers  are 
being  asked  to  deal  effectively  with  increas- 
ingly diverse  educational  needs  that  current 
program  structures  may  not  be  flexible 
enough  to  address; 

(4)  Federal  mandates  often  limit  teachers' 
ability  to  respond  to  individual  student 
needs;  and 

(5)  in  order  for  this  Nation  to  effectively 
compete  in  the  global  economy,  it  is  crucial 
for  the  Federal  Government  to  support  pro- 
grams that — 

(A)  result  in  improved  educational  achieve- 
ment by  all  students; 

(B)  promote  the  coordination  of  education 
and  related  services  that  benefit  and  support 
children  and  their  families; 

(C)  enable  teachers  and  schools  to  respond 
to  the  the  needs  of  a  diverse  student  popu- 
lation; 

(D)  provide  flexibility  to  teachers  and 
schools  by  eliminating  unnecessary  regula- 
tion; and 

(E)  place  an  emphasis  on  program  results 
rather  than  on  tracking  resources. 

(b)  Purpose.— It  is  the  purpose  of  this  title 
to  establish  a  national  demonstration  pro- 
gram which— 

(1)  promotes  improved  educational 
achievement  for  all  students,  especially 
those  in  affected  programs,  through  edu- 
cation reform; 

(2)  provides  increased  flexibility  for 
schools  and  other  recipients  in  the  use  of 
Federal  resources,  in  exchange  for  greater 
accountability  for  achieving  improved  edu- 
cational performance; 

(3)  encourages  collaboration  among  school 
and  program  administrators,  teachers,  par- 
ents, local  agencies,  community  groups,  and 
business  leaders  to  develop  more  effective 
educational  programs  that  meet  the  needs  of 
all  students,  especially  the  disadvantaged, 
and  those  served  by  the  affected  programs. 

flexibility  and  ACCOUNTABILm-  IN 
education  and  related  SERVICES 

(a)  In  General.— Subpart  1  of  part  C  of  the 
General  Education  Provisions  Act  (20  U.S.C. 
1221  et  seq.)  is  amended  by  adding  after  sec- 
tion 421A  a  new  section  42IB  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Sec.  421B.  Flexibility  arid  Accountability 
in  Education  and  Related  Services. 
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"(a)  Program  Authorized.- 

"(1)  In  general.— (A)  The  Secretary  shall, 
in  accordance  with  this  section,  assist  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools  and  other 
service  providers  to  Improve  the  achieve- 
ment of  all  students  and  other  participants, 
but  particularly  disadvantaged  individuals, 
by  authorizing  waivers  to  not  more  than  6 
States,  which  have  implemented  comprehen- 
sive regulatory  reform  plans,  and  no  more 
than  SO  local  educational  agencies  in  each 
State." 

"(B)(i)  In  support  of  these  projects,  the 
Secretary  is  authorized  to  waive  any  statu- 
tory or  regulatory  requirement  (except  as 
provided  in  subsection  (e))  applicable  to  a 
program  described  in  clause  (ii)  that  the  Sec- 
retary determines  may  impede  the  ability  of 
a  school  or  other  service  provider  to  meet 
the  special  needs  of  such  students  and  other 
individuals  in  the  most  effective  manner  pos- 
sible. The  head  of  any  other  Federal  agency 
in  accordance  with  the  programs  described  in 
clause  (ii)  is  similarly  authorized  to  waive 
such  requirements  applicable  to  an  elemen- 
tary, secondary,  or  youth  vocational  train- 
ing program  administered  by  such  agency  if 
the  agency  head  and  the  Secretary  agree 
that  such  a  waiver  would  promote  the  pur- 
pose of  this  section. 

"(ii)  The  Secretary  shall  only  waive  a  statr 
utory  or  regulatory  requirement  applicable 
to  a  program  under — 

"(I)  chapter  1  of  title  I  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965; 

"(II)  chapter  2  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  of  1965; 

"(III)  the  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  Mathe- 
matics and  Science  Education  Act; 

"(IV)  the  Follow  Through  Act; 

"(V)  subtitle  B  of  the  title  VII  of  the  Stew- 
art B.  McKinney  Homeless  Assistance  Act; 
and 

"(VI)  the  Carl  D.  Perkins  Vocational  and 
Applied  Technology  Education  Act.  except 
part  H  of  title  ni  and  funds  allocated  by 
States  under  section  232  of  such  Act. 

"(2)  Project  duration.— Projects  con- 
ducted under  this  section,  and  any  waivers 
associated  with  such  projects,  shall  last  no 
longer  than  three  years,  except  that  the  Sec- 
retary may  extend  a  project  and  any  associ- 
ated waivers  for  an  additional  two  years  if 
the  Secretary  determines  that  the  project  is 
making  substantial  progress  in  meeting  its 
goals. 

"(3)  Termination.— The  Secretary  shall 
terminate  a  project  and  its  associated  waiv- 
ers if  the  Secretary,  at  any  time,  determines 
it  is  not  making  acceptable  progress  toward 
meeting  its  goals.  The  head  of  any  other 
Federal  agency  who  has  granted  waivers 
under  this  section  shall  determine  whether 
to  extend  or  terminate  those  waivers,  but 
the  Secretary  shall  have  exclusive  authority 
to  extend  or  terminate  the  project. 

"(b)  ELIGIBILm'.— 

"(1)  In  general.— Each  project  that  In- 
volves elementary  or  secondary  schools  shall 
include  the  participation  of  a  local  edu- 
cational agency  and  at  least  2  schools. 

"(2)  Grade  and  program  requirement.— 
To  the  extent  possible,  each  grade  and  aca- 
demic program  in  a  participating  school 
shall  participate  in  the  project. 

"(c)  APPLICATIONS.— A  local  educational 
agency,  wishing  to  conduct  a  project  under 
this  section,  shall  submit  an  application  to 
the  State  educational  agency  for  approval. 
The  State  educational  agency  shall  then 
transmit  approved  applications  to  the  Sec- 
retary. E^ch  application  shall  be  submitted 
within  2  years  of  enactment  and  include  a 
plan  that^ 
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States  which  have  implemented  comprehen- 
sive regulatory  reform,  and  no  more  than  50 
local  educational  agencies  in  each  State, 
after  considering— 

"(A)  the  comprehensiveness  of  the  project, 
including  the  types  of  students,  schools,  pro- 
grams, and  activities  to  be  Included; 

"(B)  the  extent  to  which  the  provisions  for 
which  waivers  are  sought  impede  educational 
Improvemefit; 

"(C)  the  State  and  local  requirements  that 
will  be  waived  for  the  project; 

'•(D)  the  signincance  and  feasibility  for  the 
proposed  project's  goals  for  each  participat- 
ing school  or  site; 

"(E)  the  quality  of  the  plan  for  ensuring 
accountability  for  the  proposed  plan's  activi- 
ties and  goals;  and 

"(F)  the  comments  Of  the  Governors. 

"(2)  CONSULTA-noN.- The  Secretary  shall 
consult  with  the  heads  of  other  appropriate 
Federal  agencies,  if  any.  in  determining 
whether  to  approve  a  project.  Each  such 
agency  head  shall  notify  the  Secretary  of 
any  waivers  granted  by  such  agency  head  as 
part  of  such  project. 

"(3)  Distribution  of  projects.— The  Sec- 
retary shall  ensure  that,  to  the  extent  fea- 
sible, projects  assisted  under  this  section  are 
geographically  distributed,  and  equitably 
distributed  among  urban,  suburban,  and 
rural  areas,  as  well  as  large  and  small 
schools. 

"(e)  Allocation  of  Federal  Funds;  Re- 
striction ON  Waivers.— 

"(1)  Allocation  of  federal  funds.— Fed- 
eral funds  under  any  program  that  are  used 
to  support  a  project  under  this  section  shall 
be  allocated  to  local  educational  agencies 
and  other  recipients  within  the  local  edu- 
cational agency  in  accordance  with  the  stat- 
utory and  regulatory  requirements  that  gov- 
ern the  operation  of  that  program,  except 
that,  for  the  purpose  of  such  a  project,  the 
Secretary  (or  the  head  of  any  other  Federal 
agency)  may  extend  the  duration  of,  and  pro- 
vide continuation  funding  to,  a  project  cho- 
sen on  a  competitive  basis  that  a  participat- 
ing agency  is  conducting. 

"(2)  Restriction  on  icairers.— Neither  the 
Secretary  nor  the  head  of  any  other  Federal 
agency  shall  waive  under  this  section  any 
statutory  or  regulatory  requirement  in 
awarding  a  grant  after  the  date  of  enactment 
to  a  service  provider  within  the  local  edu- 
cational agency  or  other  applicant  partici- 
pating in  a  project  under  this  section. 

"(3)  Special  rule.— Neither  the  Secretary 
nor,  where  applicable,  the  head  of  any  other 
Federal  agency  shall  waive  under  this  sec- 
tion any  statutory  or  regulatory  require- 
ment— 

"(A)  under  section  438  and  439  of  the  Gen- 
eral Education  Provisions  Act; 

"(B)  under  title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964.  section  504  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act 
of  1973.  title  DC  of  the  Education  Amend- 
ments of  1972.  or  title  n  of  the  Americans 
with  Disabilities  Act; 

"(C)  under  the  Individuals  with  Disabilities 
Education  Act;  or 

"(D)  relating  to — 

"(i)  maintenance  of  effort; 

"(11)  comparability;  or 

"(ill)  the  equitable  participation  of  stu- 
dents attending  private  schools. 

"(f)  Reports  and  Evaluations.— 

"(1)  Project  reports.— Each  shall  submit, 
not  later  than  90  days  after  the  end  of  each 
year  of  the  project,  an  annual  report  to  the 
Secretary  that^ 

"(A)  summarizes  the  principal  activities  of 
the  project; 

"(B)  contains  school-by-school  and  other 
data,  as  described  in  the  project  plan,  that 
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show  the  extent  to  which  the  project  is 
meeting  its  overall  goals,  including  its  goals 
for  improving  the  achievement  of  all  partici- 
pants, particularly  disadvantaged  individ- 
uals, with  respect  to  achievement  in  basic 
and  advanced  skills,  and  is  meeting  the  goals 
for  each  school  or  other  site; 

"(C)  describes  the  Impact  of  the  project  on 
disadvantaged  children  in  schools,  if  any, 
that  are  not  participating  in  the  demonstra- 
tion; 

"(D)  describes  the  effectiveness  of  efforts 
to  coordinate  programs  and  services  for  chil- 
dren and  their  families  as  appropriate;  and 

"(E)  provides  Information  on  or  com- 
parable data  regarding  the  programs  de- 
scribed in  clause  (li)  of  section  428B(a)(l)(B) 
of  achievement  levels  of  students  served  pur- 
suant to  such  programs  previously  dem- 
onstrated over  the  preceding  3  years  com- 
pared with  children  or  students  served  under 
this  title. 

"(2)  Secretary's  report.— The  Secreury 
shall  submit  a  report  to  the  Congress  every 
two  years  that  summarizes  and  analyzes  the 
project  reports  required  by  paragraph  (1). 

"(3)  Evaluation  reports.— At  the  end  of  the 
6-year  period  described  in  this  section,  and 
at  such  interim  points  as  the  Secretary 
deems  appropriate,  the  Secretary  shall  pro- 
vide to  Congress  an  independent  evaluation 
of  the  projects  assisted  under  this  title,  as 
well  as  an  evaluation  of  the  program  assisted 
under  this  section  by  the  Department  of 
Education  and  other  affected  Federal  agen- 
cies. Such  reports  may  include  recommenda- 
tions for  amendments  to  program  statutes 
that  are  based  on  the  experience  of  projects 
that  successfully  raise  educational  achieve- 
ment by  eliminating  or  modifying  statutory 
or  regulatory  provisions  that  impede  edu- 
cational improvement. 

"(g)  Definition.— For  the  purpose  of  this 
section,  the  term  'disadvantaged  students' 
includes  students  of  limited  engllsh  pro- 
nclency.  children  with  disabilities,  students 
who  are  currently  or  formerly  migratory, 
and  students  who  are  educationally  deprived. 

"(h)  Budget  Neutrality.— The  authority 
provided  by  this  section  shall  not  be  exer- 
cised in  a  manner  that,  for  any  fiscal  year, 
increases  total  obligations  or  outlays  of  dis- 
cretionary appropriations  for  programs  sub- 
ject to  such  authority,  or  that  increases 
total  obligations  or  outlays  of  funding  for  all 
direct-spending  programs  subject  to  such  au- 
thority over  those  that  would  have  occurred 
absent  such  authority." 

(b)  Sunset  Provision.— The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  be  effective  dur- 
ing the  6-year  period  beginning  on  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  CHIEF  LEOfJARD  K. 
HERENDEEN 


HON.  GEORGE  MILLER 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
*      Wednesday,  February  5, 1992 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
February  21,  1992,  the  residents  and  police 
department  of  the  city  of  Antloch,  CA,  will  say 
go<3dbye  to  their  police  chief,  Leonard  K. 
Herendeen,  as  he  retires  after  37  years  in  law 
enforcement.  It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to 
offer  this  special  recognition  of  his  contribu- 
tions to  the  community. 

Chief  Herendeen  Ijegan  his  career  in  law 
enforcement  with  the  Los  Angeles  County 
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Sheriffs  Department,  where  for  25  years  he 
held  various  assignments  in  patrol,  detectives, 
custody,  technical  services,  and  administra- 
tion. His  hard  worK  and  dedication  did  not  go 
unnoticed.  When  Herendeen  retired  from  the 
sheriffs  department,  he  did  so  at  the  rank  of 
commander. 

Throughout  the  years,  Leonard  Herendeen 
has  held  many  professional  positions  as  well. 
He  has  been  involved  in  the  California  Police 
Chiefs  Association  as  its  past  president  and 
the  Contra  Costa  County  Police  Chiefs  Asso- 
ciation as  its  past  chiairman.  Additionally,  he 
was  appointed  by  California  Attorney  General 
Younger  and  reappointed  by  subsequent  attor- 
ney generals  to  serve  as  the  California  Peace 
Officers  Association  representative  to  the  Cali- 
fornia Law  Enforcement  Telecommunications 
Committee. 

Chief  Herendeen  has  also  partKipated  in 
various  fraternal  and  community  s(x:ial  groups. 
His  community  servk^e  tx>asts  a  long  record  of 
activities,  including  past  master  and  distrk:t  in- 
spector of  the  Masonic  Grand  Lodge,  past 
president  of  the  Antioch  Rotary  Club,  former 
member  of  the  Antioch  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce Board  of  Directors,  and  currently  a 
memt)er  of  the  Antioch  Golf  Course  Board  of 
Directors. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  to  join  his  family 
arxl  colleagues  in  honoring  the  many  achieve- 
ments that  dominate  his  career.  Leonard 
Herendeen  has  earned  our  deepest  respect 
and  admiration  for  his  service  to  the  city  of 
Antkxjh.  I  ask  that  my  fellow  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  join  me  in  wishing 
him  the  very  tjest  in  his  retirement. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  FRANCES  "MOM" 
WILLIAMS,  A  GREAT  HUMANI- 
TARIAN 


HON.  LUCIEN  L  BLACKWELL 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  5, 1992 

Mr.  BLACKWELL.  I^r  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  pay  tribute  to  a  truly  remarkable  woman.  As 
Frances  "Mom"  Williams  turns  80  years  old 
this  week,  I  would  like  to  take  a  moment  to  re- 
flect on  the  achievement  of  one  of  Philadel- 
phia's finest  citizens. 

Mom  Williams  is  a  rrronument  to  the  city  of 
Philadelphia.  She  has  touched  the  lives  of  so 
nfiany,  and  as  she  approaches  her  80th  birth- 
day, Mom  is  as  active  as  ever  in  a  wide  vari- 
ety of  community  organizations  for  children 
arid  senior  citizens.  As  the  president  and 
founder  of  Philadelphia  Council  of  Eklers, 
Mom  Williams  was  years  ahead  of  her  time  in 
t>ringing  the  vital  issues  affecting  seniors  to 
the  forefront  of  the  city's  attention.  In  addition 
Mom  chairs  the  Philadelphia  Commission  on 
Aging,  is  a  member  of  the  Philadelphia  Anti- 
Poverty  Program,  and  sits  on  the  board  of  di- 
rectors at  three  area  nursing  homes. 

Those  that  know  Mom  Williams  speak  of  her 
relentless  determination  at  pursuing  the  right 
arK)  just  causes  of  senior  citizens.  On  a  count- 
less number  of  occasions,  Mom  has  put  her- 
self asMJe,  to  offer  her  strength  and  support  to 
those  that  need  it  most.  Indeed,  I  have  been 
touched  personally  by  Mom,  and  have  often 
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turned  to  her  for  advice  and  good  counsel.  A 
friend  of  Mom's  put  it  best  when  she  simply 
sakj,  "Frances  Williams  is  everytxxJy's  Mom". 
This  is  certainly  thie  truth.  I  ask  my  colleagues 
to  rise  and  join  me  in  wishing  Frances  Wil- 
liams the  happiest  of  birthdays,  arxj  every 
good  wish  for  continued  go(xJ  health  and  hap- 
piness. The  city  of  Philadelphia  has  been 
blessed  with  her  services,  and  will  t>e  forever 
irxJebted  to  this  brave  and  courageous  matri- 
arch. God  bless  Mom  Williams. 


TRIBUTE  TO  DRS.  JOSEPH  AND 
OMAYMA  TOUMA 


HON.  NICK  JOE  RAHALL  n 

OF  west  VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  5, 1992 

Mr.  RAHALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today  to 
salute  two  of  my  constituents  and  fellow  Arab- 
Americans,  Drs.  Joseph  and  Omayma  Touma, 
of  Huntington,  WV,  for  their  philanthropic  con- 
tritxrtion  to  society. 

Drs.  Joseph  arid  Omayma  Touma  have  gra- 
ciously donated  their  family's  Near  Eastern  art 
collection  to  Xhe  Huntington  Museum  of  Art. 
This  exceptional  collection  is  composed  of 
more  than  300  pieces,  acquired  through  ex- 
tensive travel  and  family  heirlooms,  ranging  in 
age  from  75  to  400  years  old. 

Wliat  woukj  prompt  these  fine  irxjividuals  to 
part  with  such  a  valuable  and  personal  art  col- 
lection that  has  taken  them  over  20  years  to 
amass?  Two  things — a  genuine  appreciation 
for  art,  history,  and  culture,  and  the  unselfish 
desire  to  share. 

Born  and  educated  in  Syria,  Joe  and 
Omayma  moved  to  the  United  States  some  25 
years  ago,  leaving  behind  a  chance  for  their 
children,  Joe  and  Mona,  to  experience  and 
fully  appreciate  their  Middle  Eastern  culture 
and  history.  Becoming  collectors  of  Near  East- 
ern art  and  historical  artifacts  have  allowed  the 
Toumas  a  way  to  bridge  ttiat  gap  for  their  chil- 
dren. Muslim  prayer  rugs,  Orthodox  Christian 
icons,  bibles,  ornate  daggers  and  swords, 
hand-carved  furniture  embellished  with  moth- 
er-of-pearl and  ivory,  and  antiquated  jewelry 
are  just  a  sampling  of  the  Touma's  cultural 
treasures.  Today,  because  of  their  donation  to 
the  museum,  these  Near  Eastern  artifacts  are 
on  display  to  enlighten  other  children  for  gen- 
erations to  come. 

I  am  honored  to  bring  recognition  to  Drs.  Jo- 
seph and  Omayma  Touma's  altruistic  accom- 
plishments. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  ARCHITECTURAL 
VISION  OF  BENJAMIN  THOMP- 
SON, RECIPIENT  OF  THE  AMER- 
ICAN INSTITUTE  OF  ARCHI- 
TECTS' HIGHEST  AWARD,  THE 
AIA  GOLD  MEDAL 


HON.  DICK  SWEH 

OF  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  5, 1992 

Mr.  SWETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  as 
this  body's  only  architect  to  pay  tribute  to  a 
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worxlerlul  and  talented  man  recently  honored 
by  his  peers  at  the  Amercan  Institute  of  Archi- 
tects with  their  most  prestigious  award — ttie 
AIA  GoW  Medal.  I  was  very  proud  last  month 
to  join  First  Lady  Bart)ara  Bush  and  many  ottv 
ers  at  a  ceremony  recognizing  the  achieve- 
ments of  Benjamin  Thompson,  FAIA,  over  a 
k>ng  and  prolific  architectural  career.  The  word 
vision  has  been  cheapened  in  recent  years, 
but  it  is  rightly  applied  to  the  life  and  work  of 
Benjamin  Tfiompson.  A  pioneer  in  his  field,  a 
participant  in  tfie  action  and  passk}n  of  his 
times,  a  fervent  apostle  of  hope  for  American 
cities — he  has  tjeen  all  of  these  and  more.  No 
words  of  mine  coukJ  adequately  capture  this 
brilliant  man,  so  I  will  instead  ask  that  the  fol- 
lowing excerpt  from  Mr.  Thompson's  GoW 
Medal  Presentation  acceptance  speech  \x  en- 
tered into  the  Record  for  the  benefit  of  my 
colleagues  and  constituents. 

Acceptance  Speech  of  Benjamin  Thompson 

Someone  once  wrote  that  I  Introduced  "joy 
Into  architecture."  I  am  honored  to  hear 
that^l  am  joyful.  Joy  is  among  my  favorite 
architectural  words— joj.  optimism,  dreams — 
these  are  my  themes. 

I  have  tried  to  "RE-  introduce"  after  long 
joyless  war  years.  I  believe  buildings  should 
bring  joyous  experience  not  just  to  archi- 
tects but  to  the  lives  of  people. 

Joy  was  the  goal  in  revitalizing  downtown 
Boston.  Manhattan's  riverfront,  and  in  mak- 
ing a  magical  night  place  in  Miami. 

Joy  sparked  the  rebirth  of  Baltimore  har- 
bor. 

Joy  is  bringing  new  life  to  Dublin's  River 
Liffey.  and  new  light  to  the  heart  of  St. 
Paul,  and  to  a  great  city  park  all  along  its 
Mississippi  riverfix)nt. 

Joy  makes  your  Union  Station  welcoming 
and  fun. 

Joy  has  been  key  to  my  architectural  "at- 
titude" since  starting  with  The  Architect's 
Collaborative  in  Cambridge  in  1946.  with  the 
Harknesses.  Fletchers,  and  MacMillans. 

In  receiving  this  medal.  I  am  honored  that 
it  has  been  worn  by  other  colleagues  of  those 
pioneering  years.  Pietro  Belluschi  and  I.M. 
Pel.  And  by  my  very  close  friend.  Walter 
Groplus.  with  whom  I  discussed  human  scale 
and  many  other  issues  over  twenty  years  of 
association  in  Cambridg-e. 

I  accept,  too.  on  behalf  of  the  numerous 
collaborators,  associates,  partners,  and 
friends,  who  have  made  all  this  work  pos- 
sible. Over  these  many  years,  ours  has  al- 
ways been  a  truly  collaborative  team  effort. 
Together  with  many  extraordinary  clients, 
we  have  lived,  worked  and  travelled  together 
to  new  and  distant  territories. 

Finally  I  must  recognize  Jane  Thompson, 
my  partner  of  home  and  office.  Jane  has  al- 
ways believed,  had  confidence  in  tne  dream, 
and  shared  the  adventure — with  optimism. 

We  architects  must  be  optimists:  our  best 
work  comes  out  of  the  struggle  to  make 
dreams  come  true. 

Today,  when  times  are  tough  and  architec- 
ture faces  survival  issues,  the  power  of  joy 
and  the  strength  of  dreams  can  only  help 
keep  this  profession  relevant,  in  ever  greater 
demand. 

The  world  is  in  disarray— from  the  Russian 
steppes  across  Asian  and  Arabian  deserts  to 
the  African  plains.  There  is  much  we  can  do. 
Many  global  problems  cry  out  for  the  Heal- 
ing Vision  of  architects. 

The  world  needs  us  to  say  YES  to  building 
better  towns  and  villages,  kinder  landscapes, 
and  cities  that  are  humane  and  fun. 

And  the  world  needs  us  to  say  NO  when  we 
know  that  development  will  be  destructive 
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Som  stimes  I  feel  I  am  a  walking  Attitude 
rather  than  an  architect.  I  wonder  "why  I 
spend  the  lonely  night"  with  Hoagie 
Carml  ihael's  Stardust:  "dreaming  of  a  song, 
the  m  (lody  haunts  my  reverie  ...  in  the 
stardu  it  of  a  song." 

I  gu(  ss  I  continue  to  dream  my  way  to  ex- 
pressic  ns  of  JOY.  So  here's  to  a  future  of 
beauti  ul  dreams,  to  hope  and  optimism  in 
preser  ing  cherished  and  familiar  places, 
even  a  i  we  build  inspiring  new  ones. 

Herefs  to  beauty  and  grandeur,  to  joy  and 

the  world  we  build  for  people,  to  in- 
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—Dreaming  is  OK.  Fellow  musicians, 
writers,  have  always  dreamed. 

fantasies  of  life  and  love, 
of  grandeur  and  tri- 


OF  NEW  YORK 
'HE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  February  5, 1992 


lOCHBRUECKNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
pleasure  to  congratulate  Hildreth's 
Oepanlnent  Store  of  Southampton,  N'V,  which 
Is  cele  yating  its  150th  anniversary  this  year. 
Hildrsth's  is  America's  oldest  department 
This  distinction  is  an  indication  of  the 
family's  fortitude,  vision,  and  commit- 
their  community. 
I  waht  to  especially  congratulate  and  com- 
mend he  Hildreth  family  for  their  1 50  years  of 
and  leadership.  The  family  has  run 
Hildretti's  Department  Store  since  its  estab- 
In  an  age  wfiere  retail  businesses 
their  doors,  and  changing  owner- 
is  particularly  gratifying  to  recognize  a 
smalltc^n  business  that  remains  family-owned 
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its  founding  in  1842  by  Lewis  Hildreth, 
family  has  continued  to  maintain  a 
commitment  to  the  viability  of  their  business 
the  community  of  Southampton  and  to 
sland.  Despite  the  changing  nature  of 
Souths  mpton  from  its  original  agrarian  and 
roots  to  a  community  of  many  diverse 
pursuits,     Hildreth's     Department 
las  remained  a  vital  and  responsive  re- 
fer thousands  of  customers. 
Speaker.   HiWreth   Department  Store's 
inniversary  merits  our  special  recogni- 
best  wishes  for  the  future.  I  offer  into 
RECORD,  a  brief  history  of  the  first  150 
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ard 
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Founded  by  Lewis  Hildreth  in  1842.  the  1200 
square  foot  store  serviced  the  needs  of 
Southhampton,  a  seaside  farming  commu- 
nity, with  the  basic  household  provisions  and 
hardwares  of  the  day.  An  original  ledger 
book  from  that  era  shows  transactions  made 
in  shillings  and  pence.  When  Lewis  Hildreth 
died  of  small  pox  in  1870,  the  store  was  taken 
over  by  his  widow,  Amanda  and  their  two 
sons  Edgar  and  Henry.  They  gave  the  store 
its  coporate  name,  E.A.  &  H.  Hildreth. 

In  1870's  when  the  Long  Island  Railroad  ex- 
tended it's  service  into  the  Southampton 
area,  the  communities  growth  was  greatly 
expanded.  The  shaded  streets  and  sunny 
beaches,  were  very  attractive  to  wealthy 
New  Yorkers,  who  searched  for  an  unsx>oiled 
area  to  spend  their  summers.  Hildreth's  kept 
pace  by  doubling  its  size  in  1901.  expanding 
its  selection  of  furniture  and  housewares. 

Over  the  past  many  decades  Hildreth's  has 
become  the  focal  point  of  the  Main  Street 
shopping  district.  On  any  given  day  you'll 
find  "Locals"  and  "City  Folks"  enjoying  the 
ambience  of  Hildreth's  as  did  the  villagers  of 
150  years  past.  Hildreth's  fine  reputation,  at- 
tentive service  and  25,000  square  feet  of  inno- 
vative merchandise,  now  services  a  broad 
customer  base  ranging  from  Manhattan  to 
Montauk  Point.  The  roots  of  our  nation  were 
established  through  enterprises  such  as 
Hildreth's  and  our  continued  commitment  to 
the  community  remains  strong  and  tireless. 


IN  SUPPORT  OF  AUTONOMY  FOR 
ETHNIC  ALBANIANS  IN  MACEDO- 
NIA 


HON.  TOM  lAlVrOS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  5, 1992 

Mr.  LANTOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  always 
been  our  Nation's  tradition  to  support  the 
rights  arxJ  aspirations  of  peoples  who  seek  to 
express  their  will  through  peaceful  and  denx>- 
cratic  means.  In  the  RepulJlic  of  Macedonia, 
formerly  a  part  of  Yugoslavia,  approximately  1 
million  ethnic  Albanians  are  attempting  to  do 
just  that.  It  is  imperative  that  we  in  Congress 
act  to  facilitate  their  objectives. 

The  ethnic  Albanian  population  in  Macedo- 
nia has  long  been  treated  by  Macedonia  offi- 
cials as  second  class  citizens.  In  fact,  discrimi- 
nation against  Albanians  is  widespread.  Mac- 
edonia seems  neither  willing,  ready,  nor  able 
to  secure  for  all  of  its  citizens  full  human  rights 
and  full  protection  of  ethnic  groups  and  minori- 
ties. 

Most  disturbingly,  the  electoral  laws  of  the 
Republic  of  Macedonia  overtly  discriminate 
against  ethnic  Albanians  by  minimizing  their 
number  and  thus  denying  them  proper  propor- 
tional representation  in  the  elected  txxjies,  as 
well  as  in  the  organs  of  the  Govemment  of 
Macedonia.  There  is  serious  violation  of  the 
principle  of  "one  man-one  vote." 

For  example,  during  the  1990  elections,  it 
took  approximately  3,500  votes  to  elect  a 
Macedonian  representative  to  Parliament.  In 
contrast,  roughly  8,000  votes  were  required  to 
elect  on  Altanian  to  the  same  body.  Thus, 
only  19  percent  of  the  Pariiament  is  made  up 
of  ethnic  Altianian  legislators  while  current  es- 
timates irxjicate  that  as  much  as  40  percent  of 
the  population  is  made  up  of  ethnic  Albanians. 

The  disproportionate  ratio  in  the  Macedo- 
nian Pariiament  is  indicative  of  a  long  history 
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of  underhanded  methods  used  to  repress  the 
ethnic  Alt)anian  population.  These  tactk;s  are 
intolerable. 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  of  the  repression  and 
discrimination  suffered  by  Albanians  in  the  Re- 
public of  Macedonia,  the  Albanians  there  held 
a  referendum  on  political  and  territorial  auton- 
omy on  January  11th  and  12th  of  this  year. 
That  must  be  seen  as  a  reflection  of  intoler- 
abie  conditions  for  the  Albanians.  It  must  t>e 
our  goal,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  assure  full  civil,  polit- 
k:al  and  human  rights  for  this  Albanian  popu- 
lation. 


CONGRESSMAN  KILDEE  HONORS 
REV.  LEROY  NICHOLS 


HON.  DALE  E.  KILDEE 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, -February  5, 1992 

Mr.  KILDEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  and 
ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  honoring  a 
man  who  has  done  so  much  to  improve  the 
quality  of  life  for  the  citizens  of  Genesee 
Country,  Rev.  LeRoy  Nichols.  I  have  known 
LeRoy  personally  for  many,  many  years.  He  is 
a  dear  friend  and  a  person  who  has  taught  me 
a  great  deal  over  the  years. 

Reverend  Nichols  f^as  annourKed  his  retire- 
ment as  the  executive  director  of  the  Genesee 
County  Community  Action  Agency.  This  impor- 
tant agency  will  be  losing  one  of  our  commu- 
nity's most  distinguished  and  dedicated  citi- 
zens. In  recognition  of  his  retirement.  Rev- 
erend Nichols  will  be  honored  at  a  dinner  in 
my  hometown  of  Flint,  Ml. 

Public  sen/ice  has  been  a  lifetime  commit- 
ment for  Reverend  Nichols.  As  executive  di- 
rector of  the  G.C.C.A.A.  for  16  years,  he  has 
led  a  life  that  exemplifies  respect  for  human 
dignity  and  compassion  for  those  who  are  the 
rrxjst  vulnerable  in  our  society.  As  a  lifelong 
resident  of  Flint,  Reverend  Nichols  graduated 
from  the  Flint  Public  Schools,  and  attended 
several  Flint  area  institutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing. While  furtheririg  his  education  and  work- 
ing for  General  Motors,  Reverend  Nichols  was 
an  active  member  of  all  segments  of  our  com- 
munity. He  sen/ed  on  the  Genesee  County 
Board  of  Supervisors,  the  City  of  Flint  Board 
of  Review,  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  Board 
of  Directors  and  as  chairman  of  the  Flint  Mass 
Transportation  Authority  and  the  UAW  Civil 
Rights  Society. 

Our  community  is  indeed  fortunate  that  Rev- 
erend Nichols  has  contributed  so  much  of  his 
life  to  bringing  members  of  our  community  to- 
gether to  confront  some  of  the  difficult  prot>- 
lems  facing  our  area.  While  on  the  lx>ard  of 
supervisors,  he  chaired  the  Crime  Prevention, 
Juvenile  Homes.  Special  Servk;es,  Social 
Services  and  Building  and  Grounds  Commit- 
tees. Also,  as  a  concerned  citizen  of  the  com- 
munity, the  Reverend  saw  many  needs  that 
were  not  being  addressed  by  the  county  gov- 
emment and  initialed  new  programs  to  help 
confront  these  issues.  The  board  of  super- 
visor's programs  on  youth  crime  referral  and 
summer  youth  employment  are  the  direct  re- 
sult of  Reverend  Nichols'  corKem  and  dedica- 
tion. 

In  1 970,  Reverend  Nichols  began  a  new  ca- 
reer with  the  Genesee  County  Community  Ac- 
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tion  Agency,  becoming  the  agency's  executive 
director  in  1976.  In  this  position,  he  estab- 
lished new  programs  to  help  the  most  needy 
in  our  community.  He  has  indeed  made  a 
positive  impact  on  the  residents  of  Genesee 
County.  Alttiough  he  is  retiring,  we  know  that 
his  love  for  his  community  will  continue  to 
benefit  us. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  always  t)elieved  that 
the  role  of  govemment  is  to  promote,  protect 
and  enhance  human  dignity.  Reverend  Nichols 
certainly  exemplifies  all  of  these  qualities,  and 
his  servk:e  to  ttie  Flint  area  has  helped  renew 
our  faith  in  the  goodness  of  people  every- 
wtiere.  His  selflessness  has  touched  the  lives 
of  countless  people  and  continues  to  sen/e  as 
a  beacon  of  bright  hope  to  our  entire  commu- 
nity. 


THE  GAG  RULE:  HOW  IT  HAP- 
PENED, WHY  IT  MUST  BE  RE- 
VERSED 


HON.  DAVID  L  PRICE 

OF  NORTH  CAROUNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
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Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  call  my 
colleagues'  attention  to  a  thoughtful  artk:le  in 
The  New  Reputilic,  written  by  Duke  University 
legal  scholar  Walter  Dellinger.  This  piece 
brings  to  light  the  flawed  legal  reasoning  and 
the  partisan  politicking  t>ehind  the  Bush  ad- 
ministration's so-called  gag  rule. 

Professor  Dellinger  argues  that  President 
Bush  has  ignored  the  will  of  the  American 
people,  the  intent  of  Congress,  and  the  estat>- 
lished  practice  of  past  Democratic  and  Reput>- 
lican  administrations  by  denying  women  ac- 
cess to  counseling  at)out  their  full  range  of 
legal  options.  Instead,  our  President  has  ca- 
tered to  the  extremists  in  his  party,  and  has 
been  supported  by  a  narrow  majority  of  the 
Supreme  Court  in  the  deeply  flawed  Rust  de- 
cision. As  Professor  Dellinger  puts  it,  "it's  a 
story  *  *  *  of  conservative  judicial  activism 
and  conservative  big  govemment.  It  makes  a 
sobering  tale." 

Professor  Dellinger's  article  is  an  insightful 
and  astute  analysis  of  the  issues  surrounding 
the  "gag  rule."  A  resident  of  Chapel  Hill,  NC, 
and  a  law  professor  at  Duke  University,  Walter 
Dellinger  is  one  of  the  foremost  legal  experts 
in  our  country  and  a  vigorous  defender  of  our 
Constitution.  His  article  should  be  required 
reading  for  those  of  us  in  the  Congress  pre- 
paring for  a  renewed  battle  against  the  gag 
rule  this  year. 

I  insert  Professor  Dellinger's  article  in  the 

CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD: 

[From  The  New  Republic,  Jan.  6  &  13, 1992] 
Gag  Me  With  a  Rule 
(By  Walter  Dellinger) 

"With  seventeen  months  of  his  presidency 
remaining,  Ronald  Reagan  will  bank  on  exec- 
utive orders  and  judicial  action  to  imple- 
ment social  policies  that  he  cannot  persuade 
Congress  to  enact.  Gary  L.  Bauer,  the  presi- 
dent's chief  domestic  policy  adviser,  declared 
.  .  ."—The  Los  Angeles  Times,  August  17.  1987. 

Perhaps  the  most  extraordinary  aspect  of 
the  abortion  counseling  saga  is  that  this 
troublesome  policy  became  national  law  over 
the  strong  opposition  of  substantial  majori- 
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ties  in  both  houses  of  Congress.  The  story  is 
one  example  of  a  governing  structure  in 
which  a  president  who  defers  on  social  issues 
to  an  extreme  wing  of  his  political  party  and 
is  supported  by  a  complaisant  Supreme 
Court  can  simply  bypass  the  national  legisla- 
ture and  adopt  federal  policies  that  override 
state  law  and  Impair  important  constitu- 
tional values.  It's  a  story,  in  short,  of  con- 
servative judicial  activism  and  conservative 
big  government.  It  makes  a  sobering  tale. 

In  1970  Congress  adopted  Title  X  of  the 
Public  Health  Services  Act,  which  subsidizes 
clinics  providing  low-cost  family  planning 
services  to  nearly  5  million  low-income  cli- 
ents, often  women  who  suffer  disproportion- 
ately high  rates  of  teenage  pregnancy,  infant 
mortality,  and  impaired  health.  Although  it 
was  undisputed  that  Title  X  funds  could  not 
be  used  to  perform  abortions,  the  act  made 
no  mention  of  restricting  abortion  counsel- 
ing or  referral,  and  its  sponsors  intended 
that  Title  X  patients  would  be  informed  of, 
and  referred  to.  appropriate  medical  services 
that  could  be  obtained  outside  the  program. 

For  nearly  eighteen  years  after  the  enact- 
ment of  Title  X  the  consistent  interpretation 
of  the  act  by  four  administrations  under 
Presidents  Nixon,  Ford,  Carter  and  seven- 
eighths  of  Reagan's  two  terms  was  that  Title 
X  physicians  and  counselors  could  provide 
pregnant  patients  with  non-directive  coun- 
seling about  all  available  alternatives,  in- 
cluding prenatal  care,  adoption,  and  abor- 
tion. A  Ford  administration  official,  for  ex- 
ample, interpreted  Title  X  to  mean  that  a 
counselor  had  "not  only  a  First  Amendment 
right  but  a  duty  to  inform  a  patient  of  all 
legal  options."  Congress  consistently  re- 
jected efforts  to  amend  Title  X  to  prohibit 
counseling  of  pregnant  women  that  included 
reference  to  abortion. 

Then,  in  the  waning  days  of  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration, presidential  assistant  Gary 
Bauer  hatched  his  plan  to  reverse  adminis- 
tratively the  settled  meaning  of  the  1970  act. 
Bauer  was  the  prime  mover  in  promulgating 
a  drastic  new  interpretation  of  Title  X.  Non- 
directive  counseling  was  replaced  by  an  ad- 
ministrative interpretation  of  the  act  that 
required  physicians  and  counselors  to  with- 
hold information  about  abortion  even  from 
patients  who  were  at  medical  risk  from  con- 
tinuation of  a  pregnancy.  (The  only  excep- 
tion Is  for  immediate  medical  emergencies.) 

The  idea  of  federal  agents  dictating  doctor- 
patient  conversations  immediately  raised 
First  Amendment  worries.  Under  the  regula- 
tions, when  "a  pregnant  woman  requests  in- 
formation about  abortion,"  the  physician  is 
instructed  that  a  proper  response  would  be 
that  "this  project  does  not  consider  abortion 
an  appropriate  method  of  family  planning 
and  therefore  does  not  counsel  or  refer  for 
abortion."  The  regulations  also  impaired  a 
patient's  liberty  interest  in  making  her  own 
informed  decision  among  medical  alter- 
natives. Regardless  of  her  individual  cir- 
cumstances, a  pregnant  patient  "must  be  re- 
ferred" to  "providers  that  promote  the  wel- 
fare of  mother  and  unborn  child." 

When  the  challenged  regulations  came  Ije- 
fore  the  Supreme  Court  in  Rust  v.  Sullivan. 
most  expected  the  Court  simply  to  hold  that 
since  Congress  never  authorized  restrictions 
on  counseling  and  referral,  the  new  regula- 
tions were  a  faulty  administrative  interpre- 
tation of  congressional  intent.  The  Bush  ad- 
ministration argued,  however,  that  the 
Court's  provocative  1984  decision  in  Chevron 
V.  National  Resources  Defense  Council  should 
be  read  to  require  courts  to  accept  as  the 
"true"  interpretation  of  a  statute  the  mean- 
ing adopted  by  the  agency  charged  with  its 
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administration.  Under  Chevron  it  is  often 
the  role  of  bureaucrats,  rather  than  judges, 
to  "say  what  the  law  is." 

Chevron  makes  a  good  deal  of  sense  in 
many  contexts.  In  Chevron  itself,  for  exam- 
ple, the  Supreme  Court  understandably  de- 
ferred to  the  expert  interpretation  of  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  concerning 
the  meaning  of  the  word  "source"  (of  pollu- 
tion) in  the  Clean  Air  Act.  But  the  challenge 
to  the  Title  X  "gag  rule"  presented  a  bizarre 
twist  on  this  approach.  First  of  all,  the  "gag 
rule"  was  not  a  consistent  and  long-standing 
agency  interpretation  of  a  statute:  it  actu- 
ally reversed  a  long-standing  interpretation. 
More  fundamentally,  the  Court  went  out  of 
its  way  to  accept  an  agency  interpretation 
that  raises  serious  constitutional  questions, 
while  avoiding  a  more  obvious  construction 
of  the  statute. 

Before  a  law  is  construed  in  a  way  that 
raises  serious  constitutional  difficulties, 
there  ought  to  be  at  least  a  clear  statement 
that  Congress  actually  intended  the  con- 
stitutionally questionable  outcome.  This  no- 
tion that  statutes  should  be  interpreted  to 
avoid  constitutional  questions  is  no  mere 
technical  rule.  It's  a  way,  as  Chicago  profes- 
sor Cass  Sunstein  has  argued,  to  ensure 
"that  Congress,  rather  than  bureaucrats, 
will  deliberate  on  questions  .  .  .  that  in- 
trude into  constitutionally  sensitive  areas." 

In  Rust,  however,  a  narrow  majority  of  the 
Supreme  Court  flatly  disregarded  this  prin- 
ciple. Although  the  Court  acknowledged  that 
the  "language  of  the  statute  is  ambiguous." 
and  that  "at  no  time  did  Congress  directly 
address  the  issues  of  abortion  counseling  [or] 
referral."  the  Court  insisted  on  accepting  the 
agency's  interpretation  of  the  statute  even 
though  it  raised  serious  constitutional  prob- 
lems. Chief  Justice  Rehnquist  (joined  by  Jus- 
tices White,  Scalia.  Kennedy,  and  Souter) 
held  that  since  the  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services'  new  interpretation  was 
based  upon  a  "reasoned  analysis"  supported 
in  part  by  "a  shift  in  attitude  against  the 
'elimination  of  unborn  children.'  "  the  Court 
was  obliged  to  "defer  to  the  Secretary's  per- 
missible construction  of  the  statute." 

The  Court's  majority  did  not  even  respond 
to  the  fact  that  the  administrator's  interpre- 
tation would  clash  with  many  states'  exist- 
ing laws.  When  the  proposed  new  rules  were 
put  forth  for  public  comment,  alarmed  medi- 
cal groups  argued  that  under  the  law  of  al- 
most every  state,  a  physician  who  failed  to 
provide  complete  information  about  medical 
alternatives  could  be  sued  for  malpractice. 
The  secretary  blithely  responded  in  the  Fed- 
eral Register  that  "to  the  extent  that  these 
regulations  are  inconsistent  with  the  provi- 
sions of  State  law  regarding  counseling  and 
informed  consent,  they  may.  in  some  cir- 
cumstances, supersede  State  law  under  the 
Supremacy  Clause  of  the  Constitution.  "Al- 
though the  Constitution  makes  it  clear  that 
'Laws  of  the  United  States'  are  supreme  over 
the  laws  of  the  states,  due  regard  for  federal- 
ism suggest  that  the  decision  to  displace 
long-standing  and  important  state  law  ought 
to  be  traceable  to  Congress,  and  not  merely 
to  an  executive  branch  employee  interpret- 
ing an  ambiguous  congressional  statute." 

Justice  O'Connor,  dissenting  in  Rust,  noted 
that  "in  this  case  we  need  only  tell  the  Sec- 
retary that  his  regulations  are  not  a  reason- 
able interpretation  of  the  statue."  In  the 
aftermath  of  the  Rust  decision.  Congress  em- 
phatically told  the  secretary  just  that.  By 
votes  of  73-25  in  the  Senate  and  272-156  in  the 
House,  members  flatly  repudiated  the  agen- 
cy's misinterpretation  to  which  the  Court 
had  deferred.  Bauer's  regulation  nonetheless 
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national  law.  On  November  19  Presi- 
lush  vetoed  the  legrlslation  by  which 
CongT  IBS   corrected   the   misreading   of   its 
and  the  House  narrowly  failed  to 
the  two-thirds  necessary  to  override 
president.  A  federal  official  who  wants  to 
national  edict  of  dubious  constitu- 
ty  now  needs  only  find  a  statutory  peg 
rule,  wait  for  a  compliant  Court  to 
his  "reinterpretation,"  and  then  rely 
presidential  veto  to  freeze  the  admin- 
istrative line  into  law. 

It  b  iars  remembering  that  this  rule,  the 
brainc  liild  of  a  presidential  minion,  may  be 
rescin  led  at  any  time  by  President  Bush.  Its 
contlqued  existence  shows  how  an  admlnis- 
allegedly  opposed  to  judicial  activ- 
to  the  federal  government  trumpling 
laws  is  happy  to  abandon  both  prin- 
lo  appease  and  console  its  increasingly 
right  flank. 
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Wednesday.  February  5, 1992 
Mr.  RIDGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  introduce 
the  CO  npetiveness  tax  credit,  one  tool  to  help 
boost   our   productive   capacity   through    in- 
crease J  investment  in  plant  and  equipment. 

This  recession  has  many  drawbacks,  txjt  it 
has  sh  3wcased  our  structural  weaknesses  and 
given  js  an  urgent  reason  to  do  something 
about  them.  I  doni  think  you  can  find  one 
econo<  nist  out  there  wfx)  will  say  this  Nation  is 
saving  arxj  investing  enough.  I  know  my  con- 
stituerfs  in  Pennsylvania  know  it  in  their  guts, 
ps  we  have  an  opportunity. 
n4tion  that  does  not  save  and  invest  falls 
the  competition.  Other  countries  will  do 
,  win  patents,  produce  new  products, 
p4netrate  markets,  while  the  country  that 
save  and  invest  sees  Its  production 
rr^nufacturing  lines  age,  its  infrastructure 
its  patent  applk^atlons  drop,  and  its 
left  on  the  store  shelves  because 
outdated.  Then  jobs  and  income  suffer 
bf  us. 
MVn  )ugh  no  easy  answers  are  available  to 
our  recent  economc  dilemmas,  any 
must  include  measures  that  empha- 
ir^estment,  particularly  in  the  manufactur- 
.  We  need  polcies  that  will  not  only 
our  economy  rx)w,  txit  will  also  in- 
our  alDility  to  remain  competitive  later. 
Peniisylvania  is  home  to  some  of  the  most 
produtive  workers  in  the  work).  It  also  re- 
mains in  transition  from  its  days  as  a  heavy  in- 
dustry lized  economy.  But  we  cannot  expect 
n  ustries  to  remain  competitive  if  tfiey  do 
the  best  tools  and  machinery  to  do 
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My   competitiveness   tax   credit   will   allow 
comps  nies  to  deduct  a  percentage  of  the  cost 
s  )erxJ  on  new  equipment  and  machinery, 
« purring  them  to  upgrade  their  produc- 
nanufacturing,    arxj    agricultural    oper- 
For  an  economy  in  transition  such  as 
Pennsylvania,  this  credit  will  be  an  im- 
productivity  arxJ  competitiveness  tool. 
Potiically,  among  Republicans  arxJ  Demo- 
crats, there  is  general  agreement  that  such  a 
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tax  credit  coukj  prompt  irx:reased  investment 
and  provkje  a  short-term  boost  to  the  econ- 
orrry.  More  importantly  to  me,  however,  is  the 
consensus  among  those  I  have  talked  to  who 
operate  the  machinery  and  buy  the  machinery 
that  such  a  credit  would  be  benefk:ial.  It  will 
help  put  people  to  work  and  keep  them  there. 

The  kjea  of  provkjing  a  tax  credit  to  spur  tfie 
economy  and  increase  competitiveness  is  not 
revolutk>nary.  Such  a  credit  has  been  in  place 
off  and  on  since  1962.  In  the  past,  however, 
the  law  encouraged  investment  in  items,  offk:e 
partitions  for  instance,  thiat  did  nothing  for 
competitiveness  or  long-term  productivity. 
Credit  for  such  items  is  eliminated  from  my 
legislation.  In  addition,  my  proposal  is  tem- 
porary. I  believe  that  companies — like  home 
txjyers  eager  to  buy  wtien  mortgage  rates  are 
low — will  make  decisions  to  take  advantage  of 
the  credit,  thereby  saving  nmney  and  provkl- 
ing  the  type  of  short-term  kk:k  the  economy 
needs. 

Importantly  too,  my  legislation  will  provkJe 
an  incentive  for  companies  to  invest  in  U.S.- 
made  equipment  by  provkjing  a  greater  credit 
for  equipment  made  domestk:ally  than  ttvat 
made  overseas.  Domestic  equipment  receives 
a  10-percent  credit  for  new  investment,  while 
foreign  equipment  receives  a  7-percent  credit. 

The  history  of  the  tax  credit  indicates  that  it 
does  indeed  serve  as  a  powerful  incentive  tool 
wtien  it  is  implemented  on  a  temporary  basis. 
Certainly,  it  alone  will  not  provide  the  only 
boost  our  economy  needs,  but  I  am  confident 
that  my  competitiveness  tax  credit,  coupled 
with  other  investment  incentives  for  individuals 
and  industry  is  part  of  thie  answer  to  put  our 
economy  back  on  track. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  MICHAEL  DINGHAM 
AND  THE  HENLEY  GROUP  OF 
HAMPTON— NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

CITIZENS  REACHING  OUT  A 
HELPING  HAND  TO  THEIR  NEIGH- 
BORS 
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Mr.  SWETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  wish  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  Henley  Group  of  Hampton 
and  to  Mk:hael  D.  Dingham,  its  chairman  and 
chief  executive  officer.  This  group  of  con- 
cerned New  Hampshire  citizens  has  given 
new  meaning  to  New  Hampshire's  longstarxJ- 
ing  tradition  of  neighbors  helping  each  other 
through  hard  economic  times. 

Mr.  Dingman  noted  that,  "To  see  tfie  aver- 
age working  man  suffer  is  more  than  we  care 
to  witness  without  trying  to  do  something 
about  it"  So  he  set  up  a  half-million  dollar 
fund  to  provkJe  grants  of  up  to  $1 ,000  to  help 
families  facing  evctions  or  other  housing-relat- 
ed crises  caused  by  New  Hampshire's  de- 
pressed economy.  Mr.  Dingman  deckJed  to 
concentrate  on  housing  needs  because  "next 
to  food  it's  nfxjst  important.  Where  do  you  go 
arMJ  wtiat  do  you  do  when  you're  about  to  lose 
your  home?" 

The  funds  will  be  administered  by  the  New 
Hampshire  Charitable  Foundatk>n  of  Corxxird, 
in  cooperation  with  the  State's  six  community 
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actkxi  agencies.  This  program  is  a  shining  ex- 
ample of  what  thie  publk:  and  private  sector 
can  do  if  they  work  together,  as  Stephen  Gel- 
ler,  executive  director  of  the  Rockingham 
County  Community  Action  Program  points  out. 

The  program  is  aimed  at  mkJdIe-class  work- 
ing families  experierKing  temporary  economk; 
problems  because  of  the  downtum  in  the 
economy.  It  targets  families  wtK>  are  not  tradi- 
tionally accustomed  to  asking  someone  for 
help,  t)ecause  they  fear  it  will  be  perceived  as 
asking  for  a  handout.  If  s  aimed  at  people  wtio 
are  no\  part  of  tfie  welfare  system  arxj  who 
have  in  the  past  faithfully  pakj  their  taxes  and 
helped  support  others  who  have  been  in  need. 

Mr.  Dingman,  a  New  Hampshire  resident  for 
over  20  years,  sakj  tfiat  the  more  he  wit- 
nessed the  deterioration  of  the  State's  eco- 
nomic climate,  the  more  corx^med  he  Ise- 
came.  Helping  hand  is  a  way  to  do  something 
concrete  about  people's  needs.  In  cases  of  a 
t)ank  threatening  foreclosure  on  a  fwuse,  or 
an  evk:tion  notrce  from  a  larxJIord,  the  request 
for  funds  will  be  acted  on  within  24  hours.  If 
approved  t>y  the  New  Hampshire  Charitable 
FourxJation,  a  check  will  be  issued  almost  irrv 
mediately.  In  the  words  of  Lindsay  Shearer  of 
the  New  Hampshire  Charitable  Trust,  the  atti- 
tude is,  "Let's  get  this  money  out  there  to  peo- 
ple in  need". 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me 
in  saluting  the  Henley  Group  and  men  like  Mr. 
Dingman,  who  have  worthed  quickly,  quietly 
and  effectively  tsehind  the  scenes  to  help 
those  who,  through  no  fault  of  their  own,  are 
caught  in  an  economic  downturn  and  deprived 
of  thie  opportunity  to  keep  a  roof  over  ttieir 
head. 


JOBS,  JOBS,  AND  MORE  JOBS  FOR 
AMERICANS 


HON.  WILLIAM  0.  LIPINSKI 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  5, 1992 

Mr.  LIPINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
introduce  two  pieces  of  legislation. 

Both  are  designed  to  help  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans survive  the  present  recession  and  secure 
their  future  economic  security. 

The  first  t)ill  will  provide  immediate  furxjing 
for  transportation  and  infrastructure  projects. 

The  second  will  save  our  most  important 
manufacturing  industry. 

One  bill  is  a  short-term  solution  aimed  at 
ending  the  current  recession. 

The  other  is  a  long-term  plan  to  tielp  our  do- 
mestk:  automobile  industry  effectively  compete 
against  the  Japanese. 

The  two  t>ills  share  an  ultimate  goal.  They 
will  create  jots,  jobs,  and  more  jobs  for  Ameri- 
cans. 

The  Community  Infrastructure  Assistance 
Act  of  1992  can  give  the  economy  a  nec- 
essary shot  in  the  arm.  It  will  provide  addi- 
tional funding  to  several  programs  that  wort<  to 
repair  and  modernize  our  Nation's  roads, 
bridges,  and  mass  transit  systems. 

It  will  help  our  okjer  neighborfxxxjs  to  orx» 
again  become  centers  of  commerce  and  activ- 
ity. 

It  will  breathe  new  life  into  depressed 
areas — making  them  better  places  to  live  and 
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raise  a  family.  The  bottom  line  is  that  it  will 
create  jobs,  jobs,  arxJ  more  jobs  for  Ameri- 
cans. 

If  you  listen  to  the  media  you  will  hear  about 
the  alarming  decline  in  ttie  quality  of  life  of  or- 
dinary Americans. 

This  is  really  only  half  of  the  story.  To  tell 
tiie  other  half  would  force  us  to  admit  that 
nothing  concrete  is  being  done  to  improve  the 
lives  of  ordinary  Amerkans. 

Providing  more  unemptoyment  insurance  is 
certainly  one  step  in  the  right  direction.  How- 
ever, the  situatk>n  requires  substantially  more. 
Why  isn't  more  being  done? 

I  think  that  for  some  people  ttie  word  "ordi- 
nary" means  that  one  group  of  Americans 
share  a  comnx>n  fault  causing  them  to  be- 
come unemployed  and  ordinary. 

Well  i  ask  you? 

Is  it  ordinary  to  work  for  General  Motors  for 
16  years  and  find  a  pink  slip  in  your  pay  enve- 
lope because  your  neighbors  cant  seem  to 
part  with  their  Japanese  imports? 

Is  it  ordinary  to  be  lakl  off  and  unable  to  firxl 
work  t>ecause  the  largest  emptoyer  in  the 
State,  a  100-year  okj  maker  of  lawnmower 
parts,  suddenly  decides  to  move  your  division 
to  Mexco? 

Finally,  If  it  makes  one  ordinary  to  wori<  for 
the  Nation's  12th  largest  airiine,  then  the 
4,000  former  employees  of  Mklway  Airiines 
can  be  content  with  the  knowledge  that  they 
are  irxjeed  ordinary? 

Maytie  what  the  people  of  the  most  demo- 
cratk:  Nation  on  Earth  need  is  for  one  of  their 
elected  offk:ials  to  use  a  little  ordinary  com- 
rTK>n  sense.  Comnx}n  sense  should  tell  us  to 
begin  the  process  of  investing  directly  in 
things  that  improve  the  lives  of  our  citizens. 
While  doing  so,  we  will  be  creating  new  en>- 
ployment  opportunities. 

Let  us  start  by  spending  on  infrastructure 
and  publk:  works  projects.  Several  recessions 
and  numerous  studies  have  sfxwn  that  these 
govemment  programs  create  jotjs  and  eco- 
rx>rTMC  growth. 

The  Community  Infrastructure  Assistance 
Act  of  1992  would  provkJe  a  supplemental  ap- 
propriation of  $10  billion  rougNy  divkjed 
amor)g  higtiway,  mass  transrt,  and  community 
devek)pment  programs.  This  funding  would 
become  availat>le  to  our  communities  imme- 
diately and  would  rteariy  6outAe  the  fiscal  year 
1992  appropriation  for  certain  programs.  This 
legislation  would  enatHe  State  DOT'S  to  expe- 
dite the  necessary  repairs  of  the  Nation's  sys- 
tem of  highways  and  roads. 

The  tNll  woukt  neariy  double  thte  amount  of 
funding  auttx>rized  for  the  repair  arKl  replace- 
ment of  bridges,  one  of  our  country's  leading 
transportation  prk>rities.  It  will  assist  transit 
agencies  with  the  high  costs  involved  in  carty- 
ing  out  ttie  mandates  of  the  Americans  with 
Disabilities  Act  and  woukj  assist  with  thie  mod- 
emizatk>n  and  expansion  of  publk:  transpor- 
tatk>n  facilities. 

Finally,  this  bill  would  provkie  additkxial 
funding  for  neighborhood  improvement  and  re- 
habilitation, with  an  emphasis  on  infrastructure 
arxJ  ecorK>mk:  development. 

For  too  many  months,  I  tiave  listened  to  ttie 
administrative  and  its  economists  deny  that 
there  was  even  a  recession  and  more  recently 
offer  farx^y  gimmicks  instead  of  solutions. 

I  say  let  us  stop  handing  gimmKks  to  the 
American  people.  The  ranks  of  the  unem- 
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ployed  cannot  be  disguised  with  smoke  and 
minors.  Their  numbers  have  grown  large  and 
continue  to  increase. 

We  have  an  opportunity  today  to  offer  more 
to  the  men  and  women  of  this  country  than 
empty  words  to  fill  their  empty  pockets. 

Under  the  supplemental  appropriations  bill  I 
am  offering  here  today,  certain  transportatk>n 
programs  authorized  by  the  Intermodal  Sur- 
face TransportatkHi  Effk:ierx:y  Act  of  1991  and 
bkKk  grant  programs  established  by  the  Hous- 
ing and  Community  Devetopment  Act  of  1974 
will  have  their  funding  txxisted  this  year  by  $7 
billion  and  $3  billion  respectively. 

This  kirxj  of  an  increase  could  provide  nrare 
than  1  million  jobs  natlonwkJe  allowing  more 
Americans  to  discontinue  their  unemployment 
insurance  and  get  out  of  unemployment  lines. 

By  provkJing  a  necessary  spark  to  light  the 
fires  of  ecorxjmk:  recovery  and  future  prosper- 
ity we  can  help  Americans  afford  to  actually 
buy  tfie  products  of  their  lalxirs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  introducing  this  legislatkMi 
to  let  my  constituents  know  that  their  elected 
representative  has  indeed  listened  to  ttieir 
grievances,  understood  their  concems  arxj 
acted  to  secure  their  futures. 

I  would  also  like  to  tfiank  the  distinguished 
gentlemen  from  Illinois,  Mr.  Costello,  Mr. 
POSHARD,  Mr.  Savage,  arxJ  Mr.  Sangmeister 
for  t>ecoming  original  cosponsors  of  this  t)ill. 

Once  again,  these  four  gentlemen  have 
shown  they  do  not  need  to  be  reminded  that 
the  problems  of  the  Chk:agoland's  southwest 
skje  can  t>e  found  elsewtiere-^n  every  State, 
in  every  city,  and  every  town. 

I  woukj  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  join 
us  as  a  cosponsor  of  ttie  Community  Infra- 
structure Assistance  Act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  long-term  plan  is  designed 
to  save  the  Amerk:an  auto  industry.  I  call  it  the 
Save  America  Act,  because  I  believe  Ameri- 
ca's future  economic  security  depends  in  large 
part  on  a  strong  auto  industry- 
Today  we  are  caught  up  in  a  national  de- 
bate on  the  corxjition  of  ttiis  industry.  Some 
blame  the  Japanese  for  the  Big  Three's  prot>- 
lems. 

I  think  there  is  some  truth  to  that.  The  Japa- 
nese have  kxig  maintained  structural  t»rriers 
to  imports  and  predatory  txjsiness  practKes. 

Some  blame  Ford,  General  Motors,  and 
Chrysler  because  ttiey  do  not  make  high  qual- 
ity cars. 

There  may  be  some  truth  to  ttiat  too.  The 
Big  Three  were  slow  to  react  to  the  Japanese 
threat  and  improve  their  own  products. 

However,  tfie  debate  amounts  to  mere  firv 
ger  pointing.  Finger  pointing  doesnl  solve  ttie 
problem. 

The  problem  is  ttiat  America's  nrx)st  impor- 
tant irxlustry  is  dying.  The  Big  Three  are  k)s- 
ing  a  bigger  share  of  ttie  domestk:  market 
every  year.  This  translates  into  a  loss  of  $4 
tMllion  in  tfie  last  two  quarters  alone. 

It  is  painfully  clear  the  Big  Three  cannot 
continue  at  this  rate.  In  December,  General 
Motors  announced  it  will  close  21  plants  and 
lay  off  74,000  employees  in  the  next  5  years. 
Ford  and  Cfirysler  are  already  dramatk:ally 
smaller  than  tfiey  were  15  years  ago. 

While  we  all  hope  these  cut-backs  are 
enough  to  save  these  companies,  it  kx)ks 
rrxjre  and  more  like  it  is  only  ttie  t}eginning. 
Any  one  of  these  companies  coukl  go  t>ank- 
rupt  before  the  end  of  the  decade. 
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We  cannot  afford  to  let  that  happen.  This  irv 
dustry  is  simply  too  important  to  let  die. 

It  is  responsit)ie  for  4.5  percent  of  our  GNP 
and  more  than  1  miHkin  jobs. 

It  is  a  major  consumer  of  steel,  rubber, 
glass,  and  electronk;  goods.  All  of  those  prod- 
ucts depend  on  auto  sales. 

It  is  a  major  supporter  of  America's  engi- 
neering schools  which  in  turn  provkJe  the  high- 
technology  job  training  our  Natkxi  needs  to 
compete  gk)bally. 

In  total,  one  out  of  every  seven  jobs  in  the 
United  States  is  related  to  ttie  auto  industry. 
We  have  already  seen  dramatic  disk>catkxi 
because  of  its  decline — and  the  future  prom- 
ises more. 

We  must  not  stand  by  and  watch  this  hap- 
pen. I  am  offering  a  plan  to  turn  this  industov 
arourxl.  Beginning  in  1996,  it  marxjates  ttie 
folk>wing: 

First,  a  5-year  moratorium  on  imported  Jap- 
anese automobiles.  This  applies  only  to  the  18 
percent  of  our  market  controlled  by  Japanese 
imports.  It  does  not  include  Japanese  trans- 
plants built  in  the  Unrted  States. 

Second,  a  5-year  nrxxatorium  on  imported 
Big  Three  automobiles.  This  will  open  up  arv 
other  13  percent  of  our  market,  and  will  stop 
the  Big  Three  from  shifting  jobs  to  Mexico  and 
overseas. 

Third,  during  the  nwratorium,  all  cars  pro- 
duced here  will  use  only  American  parts.  Our 
auto  parts  manufacturers  empk>y  over  600,000 
workers,  yet  we  tose  a  manufacturer  to  bank- 
ruptcy every  day.  Under  my  plan,  ttiat  will 
stop. 

Fourth,  during  the  moratorium,  Japanese 
companies  will  not  be  aiAe  to  send  ttieir  profits 
back  to  Japan.  These  profits  are  earned  in 
America,  arid  they  will  t>e  reinvested  in  Amer- 
Ka. 

Fifth,  during  tfie  moratorium,  the  Big  Three 
companies  will  only  invest  their  profits  in  the 
areas  of  research  and  devek>pment,  retraining 
woriters,  and  retooling  factories.  Tfie  purpose 
of  my  plan  is  to  make  tfiese  compantes 
stronger  t>y  investing  in  ttieir  futures. 

Sixth,  fat  management  salaries  at  tfio  Big 
Three  will  no  longer  t>e  supported  by  the  tax- 
payers. This  is  the  Sabo  plan.  Salaries  nrxxe 
than  25  times  tfie  wages  of  ttie  least-pakj  env 
ptoyee  will  no  longer  be  tax  deductible.  Auto 
executives  dont  deserve  milHons  of  dollars 
wfien  ttieir  companies  are  going  under. 

This  is  a  tough  plan,  but  also  a  flexit>ie  one. 
Americans  who  want  to  txjy  Toyotas  and 
Hondas  will  still  be  able  to,  but  those  Toyotas 
and  Hondas  will  be  fully  American-made  with 
American  parts.  Also,  American  arxJ  Japanese 
companies  will  decide  tfiemselves  tiow  to  in- 
vest their  profits,  though  ttiey  must  stay  within 
the  parameters  I  have  lakj  out. 

At  ttie  end  of  5  years,  the  trade  walls  come 
down  and  tfie  battle  t>egins.  But  t>y  then  we 
will  find  several  important  changes.  Auto  in- 
dustry jobs  will  t>e  here,  not  in  Japan,  MexKO, 
and  Canada.  The  Big  Three  will  be  stronger 
and  more  efficient.  Cars  tXHtt  in  the  United 
States  will  t>e  real  American  cars,  tiecause 
ttieir  parts  will  be  Amerrcan-made. 

In  short,  the  American  auto  industry  will  be 
saved.  We  will  tiave  saved  jobs  in  engineer- 
ing, design,  assembly,  marketing,  and  man- 
agement. 

Most  importantly.  The  Save  America  Act 
woukj  ensure  this  Natkxi's  future  economic 
security— and  ttiat  of  its  citizens. 
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Mr.  i  peaker,  the  time  has  come  to  stop 
talking  I  jugh  and  start  getting  tough. 

The  wo  bills  I  am  introducing  today  can 
offer  a  solution  to  two  very  real  problems.  I 
strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  co- 
sponsoi  ng  both  t>ills. 

The  V  orkers  of  this  country  expect  consider- 
ably mc  re  from  their  elected  leaders  than  inef- 
fective words — and  my  legislation  delivers 
more. 
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HEU  RICHS 


HON.  DAN  SCHAEfER 

OF  COLORADO 

IN  TfcE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  5, 1992 

Mr.  SCHAEFER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  woukj  like 
to  reco<  nize  the  U.S.  Women's  Soccer  Team 
arxl  th<  ir  captain  April  Heinrichs,  a  young 
women  from  my  district.  April  and  the  United 
States  leam  recently  won  the  FIFA  World 
Champi  )nship  hekj  in  Guangzhou.  China  on 
Novernter  30,  1991.  This  victory  in  China 
tti  3  United  States  its  first  world  cham- 
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in  soccer  ever. 

;ore  of  this  championship  team  first 
together  3  years  ago.  and  since  then 
been  routing  teams  all  over  the 
team  includes  April  Heinrk:hs,  the 
and   Michelle  Akers-Stahl.   probably 
woman   soccer   player   in   the 
touring  the  last  three  international  com- 
ttie  U.S.  team  was  involved  in,  they 
their  opponents  98  to  5.  They  easily 
regional  competition  last  summer  in 
a  combined  score  of  24  to  0  against 
from  Mexico  and  Martinique.  A  2  to 
over  Norway  on  Novemtjer  30  gave 
its  crowning  achievement  and  Amer- 
World  Cup  in  women's  soccer, 
to  congratulate  April  arxJ  the  other 
of  the  U.S.  team  for  an  outstanding 
accomplshment. 
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TRIB  JTE  TO  W.D.  "DUB"  PO"XT^ER 


H{)N.  CARROLL  HUBBARD,  JR. 

OF  KENTUCKY 
IN  TtlE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Vednesday,  February  5,  1992 


HpBBARD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take  this  op- 

to  pay  tribute  to  my  longtime  friend 

Poyner  of  Mayfield.  KY.  who  died 

at  his  home. 

Poyner,  77.  was  an  outstanding  and 

member  of  the  MayfiekJ  City  Council 

VJears.  He  submitted  his  resignation  as 

c  )uncilman  just  3  weeks  ago  to  spend 

with  his  lovely  and  talented  wife. 

Poyner,  whose  illness  was  of  much 

to  him. 

Poyner  was  a  retired  employee  of  the 
C^lothing    Co.,    where    he   worked    in 
for  41  years. 

»yner  was  a  member  of  Christ  Meth- 

Crtjrch  in  Mayfield,  the  American  Legion, 

V\  orld  War  II  Army  veteran. 

mov^  to  Mayfield  in  1962  after  servk:e  in 

Air  Force  at  Lackland  arxj  Brooks  Air 
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Force  Bases  in  San  Antonio,  TX.  One  of  the 
first  couples  I  met  30  years  ago  was  Jose- 
phine and  "Dub"  Poyner.  They  were  and  have 
been  a  highly  respected  and  well  liked  couple 
in  my  hometown.  I've  always  t)een  an  admirer 
and  very  fond  of  "Dub"  and  Josephine 
Poyner. 

I'll  miss  "Dub"  and  I  wish  for  Josephine 
good  health  and  a  recovery  from  the  cancer 
whk:h  has  hospitalized  her. 

Others  who  survive  are  a  beautiful  and  out- 
standing daughter.  Deidra  "Dee"  St.  Lawrence 
of  Glenview.  KY.  a  prestigious  suburb  of  Lou- 
isville; a  son-in-law.  Glenview  Mayor  John  E. 
St.  Lawrence;  a  brother.  Jack  Poyner  of  Padu- 
cah;  three  sisters.  Dorothy  Fox  and  Mary  Lee 
Heath  of  Mayfield,  and  Earnestine  Bishop  of 
Paducah;  a  great-aunt.  Beatrice  DeMarco  of 
Mayfield;  and  three  grandchildren — Jeffrey 
English  of  Birmingham.  AL;  and  Trevor  Eng- 
lish arxJ  Julie  English.  tx>th  of  Louisville. 

The  funeral  of  W.D.  "Dub"  Poyner,  wtx) 
contritHJted  so  much  through  the  years  to  my 
hometown  of  Mayfield.  was  at  1  p.m.  this 
afternoon  at  Bym  Funeral  Home  in  Mayfield. 

My  wife  Carol  and  I  extend  to  the  Poyner 
family  our  sympathy. 
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A  TRIBUTE  TO  FRANK  DONLON 


TRIBUTE  TO  ZEAKE  W.  JOHNSON 


HON.  JOHN  S.  TANNER 

OF  TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  5, 1992 

Mr.  TANNER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today  to 
inform  this  body  of  the  recent  death  of  its  dis- 
tinguished servants,  the  Honorable  Zeake  W. 
Johnson  of  Newt)ern.  TN.  Zeake  served  as 
this  Chamber's  Sergeant  at  Arms  from  1 955  to 
1971. 

Zeake  was  one  of  my  constituents.  He  lived 
in  Newtjern.  TN.  to  where  he  returned  upon 
retirement  from  his  position  as  Sergeant  at 
Arms.  Mr.  Johnson  was  first  employed  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  as  a  clerk  on  the 
personal  staff  of  a  Member  of  Congress  from 
Mississippi.  Appointed  as  an  Assistant  Ser- 
geant at  Arms  in  1937,  Zeake  Johnson  also 
served  his  country  in  World  War  II  in  the  U.S. 
Coast  Guard.  He  came  back  to  this  House 
after  receiving  an  honorable  discharge  and 
continued  to  serve  in  the  Sergeant  at  Arms' 
operation. 

He  was  elected  Sergeant  at  Arms  in  1955 
and  served  in  that  position  until  his  retirement. 
He  served  as  Sergeant  at  Arms  for  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Convention  in  1968.  In  1971. 
he  returned  to  Newt>ern  and  was  counted 
among  its  leading  citizens  until  his  recent 
death  at  the  age  of  81 . 

The  Eighth  Congressional  District  of  Ten- 
nessee has  lost  a  distinguished  and  honorable 
citizen.  As  we  commemorate  his  service  to 
this  institution,  we  also  extend  our  deepest 
sympathies  to  his  widow,  Beatrice  Smith  John- 
son. 


HON.  JERRY  LEWIS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  5, 1992 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  lying  to  your  attention  today  the 
fine  work  and  outstanding  publk:  service  of 
Polk;e  Corporal  Frank  Donlon  of  Fontana,  CA. 
Frank  will  be  recognized  for  his  many  years  of 
dedication  to  public  safety  at  a  retirement  din- 
ner in  his  honor  on  February  29. 

Frank  Donlon  has  certainly  dedicated  his 
working  life  to  public  service.  Starting  his  trairv 
ing  early  by  attending  and  graduating  from  La 
Salle  Military  Academy,  ROTC  High  School  in 
Troy,  NY,  Frank  moved  on  to  a  career  with  the 
U.S.  merchant  marine  and  the  U.S.  Navy. 
After  completing  his  service,  he  began  his  af- 
filiation with  our  country's  police.  From  the  Co- 
hoes,  NY.  Police  Department  to  the  Fontana 
Polk:e  Reserves  and  Police  Department 
Frank  has  served  admirably  for  35  years. 

Over  these  many  years,  Frank  has  founded 
and  tieen  a  charter  member  in  such  associa- 
tions as  the  Inland  Rot)bery/Homicide  Inves- 
tigators Association,  the  Inland  Investigators 
Association,  and  the  International  Outlaw  Mo- 
torcycle Gangs  Investigator  Association.  Addi- 
tionally, he  has  been  a  memtjer  of  the  Califor- 
nia Homicide  Investigators  Association  and  a 
political  action  committee  representative. 
Frank  has  also  been  president  of  Steele- 
Towne  American  Legion  Post  772  as  well  as 
president  of  the  Fontana  Police  Benefit  Asso- 
ciation. 

For  his  outstanding  work,  Frank  was  pro- 
moted to  Fontana  Police  Department  detective 
and,  subsequently,  received  a  certificate  of 
commendation  tor  outstanding  service  in  law 
enforcement  from  the  attorney  general  of  the 
State  of  California. 

Besides  serving  the  community.  Frank  is 
also  a  family  man.  Some  43  years  ago.  he 
married  his  childhood  sweetheart,  Marie,  and 
had  three  sons.  He  now  is  the  proud  grand- 
father of  eight. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  that  you  join  me,  our  col- 
leagues, friends,  and  family  in  recognizing  the 
many  contributions  of  a  very  fine  man,  Frank 
Donlon.  Frank's  dedication  and  many  years  of 
selfless  service  to  the  community  are  certainly 
worthy  of  recognition  by  the  House  today. 


CHRISTOPHER  MONSEN 


HON.  GARY  L  ACKERMAN 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  5, 1992 

Mr.  ACKERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  submit  for  the  RECORD  the  tribute  delivered 
this  morning  at  the  funeral  mass  of  Chris- 
topher Monsen.  Chris  had  been  a  loyal  and 
dedicated  aide  in  my  New  York  offices 
throughout  my  terms  both  as  a  State  senator 
and  as  a  Member  of  this  House.  The  following 
represents  both  my  feelings  and  those  of  the 
rest  of  my  combined  staffs  in  txith  New  York 
and  Washington  wtio  had  the  pleasure  of 
working  with  Chris. 


How  I  wish,  dear  friend,  that  I  could  turn 
to  you  but  one  more  time  and  say.  "Chris, 
give  me  a  memo  so  I  know  what  to  say  at  the 
meeting  this  morning  at  St.  Lukes." 

I  could  just  picture  you  now,  rolling  your 
eyes  iMick  and  saying.  "About  me?  Don't  say 
anything^well.  maybe  just  good-bye." 

You  were  modest.  Thinking  Imck,  not  once 
in  the  twelve  years  we  worked  on  the  same 
jobs  did  your  ever  say  or  do  anything  that 
was  self-aggrandizing.  Any  praise  directed  at 
you.  you  skillfully  shifted  to  the  office  and 
everyone  who  worked  with  you.  making  us 
all  look  good.  Indeed,  you  gave  government 
itself  a  good  name. 

You  knew  something  about  everything— 
one  of  the  brightest  people  I've  ever  met.  Yet 
you  were  modest.  How  difficult  that  must 
have  been  for  someone  so  bold  and  brash  and 
stubborn  as  a  mule!  It  wasn't  that  you  were 
argumentative,  but  that  you  were  always 
right  that  bothered  us.  Yet  you  had  a  per- 
sonal charm  that  won  people  over. 

How  many  scores  of  times  when  I  was 
trapped  in  Albany  or  Washington,  or  stuck 
at  something  on  the  other  side  of  town,  did 
I  reach  out  and  say.  "Chris  cover  a  meeting, 
make  a  technical  presentation,  attend  a 
hearing,  settle  a  dispute,  resolve  a  crisis." 

And  how  many  times  did  I  sit  by  the  phone 
the  next  day  waiting  for  a  call  that  would 
say  "Boy.  4id  we  miss  you!"  And  how  many 
times  did  we  hear  instead.  "Hey.  thanks  for 
sending  Chris."  (I  can't  tell  you  how  many 
times  you  were  secretly  fired  for  being  too 
good.)  And  you  were  good. 

1  remember  vividly  the  time  when  the  op- 
portunity came  to  run  for  Congress  and  our 
entire  State  Senate  staff  went  on  leave  to 
work  on  the  campaign  for  one  very  furious 
month.  Everyone  except  you.  Chris.  You 
stayed  behind  to  run  the  entire  office  by 
yourself— doing  everybody's  job  all  day.  And 
then,  not  to  be  outdone,  you  put  in  six  hour 
shifts  all  night,  plastering  the  district  with 
posters — except  for  the  trees.  You  never  put 
a  nail  into  a  tree. 

You  know,  for  someone  who  could  some- 
times seem  impatient  with  people — he  didn't 
suffer  fools  easily— for  someone  who  ap- 
peared to  l>e  tough— for  someone  who  came 
off  as  "Cool  Hand  Luke."  he  had  a  great  rev- 
erence for  all  of  God's  creations:  trees, 
shrubs,  plants,  flowers— you  should  see  our 
office  bloom.  And  cats,  animals,  birds,  fish 
(salt  water  and  fresh).  And  he  could  call 
them  all  by  their  Latin  names.  I  didn't  know 
he  was  so  religious. 

I  can  see  him  leafing  through  a  journal  or 
periodical— he  read  everything  that  came 
into  the  office,  you  know— and  every  once  in 
a  while  he'd  point  to  something  and  say,  "I 
bet  Jennifer  would  like  that.  Jennifer's  my 
niece."  he'd  take  pride  in  proclaiming. 

Or  the  times  he'd  mention  brother  Michael 
and  his  wife.  Ruby,  with  more  than  the  usual 
brotherly  respect  and  admiration.  And  how 
often  something  would  remind  him  of  his 
dad.  And  his  mother.  Ann,  who  has  gone 
through  so  much.  Last  Wednesday  Chris  in- 
dicated to  Rita  and  me  that  you  were  the 
bravest  and  most  caring  person  in  the  world. 
We're  under  orders  to  check  up  on  you. 

I  can  almost  see  you  in  the  back  of  the 
room,  Chris,  giving  the  "let's  wrap  this  thing 
up"  sign.  You  always  were  in  such  a  hurry. 
I  guess  that's  how  you  helped  so  many  orga- 
nizations, so  many  thousands  of  people,  and 
packed  into  so  few  years  so  rich  a  life. 

Opinionated,  loyal,  tough,  soft,  impatient, 
caring,  individualistic,  team  player — hon- 
est— dignified— dedicated. 

You  leave  us  with  such  a  void.  You  leave  us 
with  such  a  sense  of  loss.  You  leave  us  with 
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a  two  year  supply  of  McDonald's  and  Roy 
Rogers  coupons  in  your  desk.  You  leave  us 
with  such  a  feeling  of  love  and  warmth  in 
our  hearts. 

We  know  that  you'll  be  looking  down  upon 
us  from  on  high,  critical  of  every  decision. 
And  starting  tomorrow,  every  time  the 
phone  rings  a  distant  voice  will  say.  "Hey, 
thanks  for  sending  us  Chris." 

Your  fight  is  fought,  Chris,  your  job  is 
done — well  done. 

Good  bye.  Dear  Friend,  good-bye. 


COALBED  METHANE 
DEVELOPMENT  ACT  OF  1992 


HON.  NICK  JOE  RAHALL  D 

OF  WEST  VIRGINU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  5, 1992 

Mr.  RAHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  I  am  in- 
troducing the  Coalbed  Methane  Devek>pment 
Act  of  1992.  This  legislation  is  necessary  if  our 
Nation  Is  to  ever  see  large-scale  development 
of  coalbed  methane,  a  valuable  energy  re- 
source. 

Throughout  history,  coalbed  methane  has 
been  one  of  the  greatest  threats  to  under- 
ground coal  miners.  Even  those  unfamiliar 
with  the  mining  industry  recognize  the  age-old 
adage,  canary  in  a  coal  mine,  where  canaries 
were  released  into  coal  mines,  to  determine 
the  level  of  nnethane  gas  emissions  before 
miners  were  sent  inskje.  If  the  caruries 
emerged  alive,  the  mine  was  considered  safe 
for  miners.  But  canaries  did  not  guarantee 
safety  from  methane.  Ttwusands  of  coal  mirv 
ers  have  lost  thier  lives  to  methane  explo- 
sions, sometimes  caused  by  a  small  spark. 

Today,  stringent  regulations  require  mining 
companies  to  vent  methane  into  the  atmos- 
phere prior  to  any  mining  activity.  The  U.S. 
Bureau  of  Mines  has  estimated  that  atxjut  300 
million  cubic  feet  of  coalbed  nrethane  is  vent- 
ed into  the  atrmsphere  daily.  The  Bureau  also 
has  estimated  that  between  500-700  trillion 
cubic  feet  of  inplace  methane  remains  in  the 
ground  that  has  not  yet  tjeen  vented  or 
commerically  produced. 

Coalbed  methane  is  a  form  of  natural  gas 
found  in  coal.  In  several  areas  of  the  United 
States,  such  as  Colorado,  Alabama,  and  New 
Mexico,  coalt>ed  methane  is  providing  heat 
and  electricity.  Similar  to  natural  gas,  coalbed 
methane  can  be  pumped  into  a  pipeline  for  re- 
gional distribution.  In  other  areas  of  the  United 
States,  like  the  Appalachian  region,  the  poten- 
tial of  coaltjed  methane  remains  virtually  un- 
tapped despite  the  fact  that  Appalachian  coal 
is  rich  with  methane.  This  legislation  would  ex- 
pedite and  promote  the  development  of  coal- 
bed  methane  where  its  development  has  t>een 
impeded,  especially  in  the  Appalachian  region. 

Research  on  the  availability  of  coalbed 
methane  in  the  Appalachian  States  has  re- 
vealed that  approximately  66  trillion  cubic  feet 
of  methane  exists  in  this  region.  In  my  home 
State  of  West  Virginia,  there  is  enough  coal- 
bed  methane  to  satisfy  the  energy  demands  of 
the  State  for  years  to  come.  The  same  holds 
true  for  Kentucky,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Mary- 
land. Virginia,  and  Tennessee.  However,  all  of 
these  States  are  experiencing  little  if  any 
methane  development. 
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Meanwhile,  coalbed  methane  development 
in  the  San  Juan  and  Black  Warrior  Basins  of 
Colorado,  New  Mexk:o,  and  Alat)ama,  respec- 
tively, has  been  and  continues  to  occur.  In 
contrast,  coalt)ed  methane  development  in  the 
norttiem  and  central  Appalachian  region  is  vir- 
tually nonexistent.  The  reason  for  this  dichot- 
omy dates  t}ack  to  a  tinrie  in  history  wtien  owrv 
ership  rights  to  the  minerals  were  severed,  or 
divkjed,  anrwrig  ihe  various  mineral  interests. 
Severance  is  more  common  in  thte  Eastern 
part  of  the  United  States  than  in  the  Western 
part.  In  the  Appalachian  region,  for  example,  it 
is  not  urxx)mrTX)n  for  an  80-aae  parcel  of  land 
to  have  several  hundred  owners  and  lessees 
arxJ  there  coukj  t>e  nuny  coal  owners,  oil  arxJ 
gas  owners,  and  surtace  owners  in  this  80- 
acre  area.  In  some  instarKes,  a  seam  of  coal 
is  owned  t)y  different  parties  depending  on  the 
different  depths  of  ttie  coal  seam. 

This  situation  presents  a  difficult  challenge 
for  a  company  with  interest  in  developing  coal- 
tjed  mettiane.  Who  owns  the  coalt)ed  meth- 
ane? How  many  parties  have  a  vested  interest 
in  a  partk:ular  parcel  of  land?  Wtra  is  entitled 
to  royalties?  These  questions  can  take  years 
to  answer.  As  such,  coalt)ed  methane  in  the 
northem  and  central  Appalachian  region  is 
nx>ving  slowly. 

In  1990.  the  legislature  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Virginia  passed  a  law  to  remedy  this 
situation.  In  Virginia,  a  coalbed  methane  de- 
veloper can  now  develop  tt>e  methane  while 
the  question  of  who  owns  the  mettiane  re- 
mains unresolved.  This  is  possitjie  under  a 
scheme  called  pooling.  Pooling  enables  the 
coalbed  mettiane  developer  to  drill  ttie  wells, 
pump,  market,  and  sell  the  methane  while  the 
royalties  and  other  contested  costs  and  pro- 
ceeds are  placed  into  an  escrow  account. 
Pooling  occurs  only  when  there  is  a  conflk:t 
over  who  owns  the  methane.  A  State  txiard 
has  been  created  in  Virginia  to  determine 
whettier  pooling  will  be  permitted.  OrKe  ttie 
State  board  has  approved  pooling,  ttie  ques- 
tion of  who  owns  the  methane  is  left  to  the 
courts. 

Although  it  could  take  years  for  the  courts  to 
decide  who  owns  the  coalt>ed  methane,  a  val- 
uable resource  is  being  produced  for  the  good 
of  the  country.  Once  it  is  determined  who 
owns  the  mettiane  the  escrow  account  funds 
are  fairly  divided. 

The  number  of  coalbed  mettiane  wells  that 
have  been  drilled  since  passage  of  the  Vir- 
ginia statute  climbed  from  52  in  1990  to  220 
today.  To  date,  coaltied  methane  production  is 
progressing  while  all  contested  costs  and  rev- 
enues are  being  placed  into  an  escrow  ac- 
count and  the  courts  determine  who  is  entitled 
to  a  share  of  the  escrow  funds. 

The  Coalbed  Methane  Development  Act  of 
1992  is  t>ased  on  the  Virginia  statute  with  the 
hopes  ttiat  the  entire  Appalachian  region  will 
experience  the  t^enefits  of  coalbed  methane 
development.  The  legislatkin  specifkally  ad- 
dresses the  States  of  West  Virginia.  Kentucky, 
Pennsylvania.  Ohio.  Tennessee.  Indiana,  and 
Illinois  and  requires  States  to  establish  State 
boards  that  would  have  the  auttiority  to  re- 
spond to  ttie  coaltied  methane  ownership 
question  and  to  encourage  pooling.  The 
States  of  Colorado.  New  Mexkx),  Wyoming, 
Utah,  Virginia,  and  Alatiama  are  excluded 
from  ttie  legislation  because  either  they  have 
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already   addressed   the   ownership   question 
State  legislation  or  do  not  have  con- 
swnership  claims. 

legislation  also  provides  coal  compa- 

ability  to  object  to  the  development  of 

if  the  company  feels  that  the  safety 

or  future  miners  could  in  any  way 

The  State  tx>ard  would  make 

determination. 

like  to  thank  my  colleague  Phil 

for  cosponsoring  this  legislation  with 

for  his  continued  interest  in  coalbed 

development.  I  urge  my  colleagues 

this  legislation  in  the  effort  to  in- 

the  level  of  energy  efficiency  in  our  Na- 
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INT]  lODUCnON 
EX  'LORATION 


HON.  ROBERT  L  WISE,  JR. 

OF  WEST  vmODJU 
IN  tHE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  5. 1992 

Mr.  WISE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  introduced 
legislat  on  which  gives  much-needed  relief  to 
small,  indeperxjent  oil  and  gas  producers 
around  the  Nation.  Entitled  the  "Oil  and  Gas 
Exptori  tron  Incentive  Act,"  this  tsill  will  help  do- 
energy  producers  increase  their  invest- 
n  the  exploration  and  production  of  oil 
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of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1986.  Con- 
nstituted  a  numtjer  of  changes  which 
rfidically  and  adversely  affected  inde- 
producers   of  oil  and  natural  gas. 
changes  either  curtailed  or  eliminated 
aviiilability  of  many  tax  incentives  for  do- 
jrilling  for  the  independent  producer, 
nost  telling  example  of  ttie  current  tax 
on  independent  oil  and  gas  producers 
4tternative  minimum  tax.  The  alternative 
tax  [AMT]  is  a  second  layer  of  tax- 
on  a  broader  definition  of  taxable 
The  AMT  currently  prevents  the  inde- 
oil  arvj  gas  producer  from  claiming 
Ixjsiness  expenses  as  tax  deductions, 
money  invested  in  exptoration  is  rwt 
\he  AMT  iricreases  the  effective 
as  investment  in  drilling  Increases, 
severely  limited  the  level  of  drilling  to 
where  drilling  activity  is  now  at  its 
evel  in  recorded  history. 

ttie  domestic  oil  and  gas   irvjustry 

is  more  irwestment  capital.  The  Tax 

low  penalizes  independent  oil  and  gas 

for  taking  the  risks  associated  with 

Producers  should  be  allowed  a  deduc- 

Intangible  drilling  costs,  which  are  ttie 

business  expenditures  for  oil  and  gas 

and  pro<Juctk>n.  In  addition,  pro- 

shoukJ  be  alk)wed  to  deduct  amounts 

depletkxi,  whk:h  is  the  capital 

system  specific  to  the  minerals  ex- 

irxfustry. 

current  kjw  price  of  natural  gas  has 

difficult  for  irvJependent  producers  to 

tt)e  risk  of  investing  in  furttier  explo- 

and    production,    especially    in    the 

areas  where  drilling  is  difficult 

eJtpensive.  In  1990  Congress  extended 

rwfconventional  fuels  tax  credit  under  sec- 

of  the  Tax  Code,  arxi  ttiis  economic  irv 
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centive  now  provides  the  stable  t>ase  to  allow 
investment  in  gas  exploration  and  production. 
The  section  29  tax  credit  will  expire  at  the  end 
of  1992,  however,  and  this  incentive  needs  to 
be  extended  again  to  give  producers  the  sta- 
tiilify  arxj  predictabilify  needed  to  make  and  at- 
tract further  investments. 

The  Oil  and  Gas  Exploration  Incentive  Act 
whch  I  am  introducing  today  makes  important 
changes  to  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  whfch 
win  stimulate  greater  investment  in  independ- 
ent oil  and  gas  production  in  this  country. 
Under  this  legislation,  both  intangible  drilling 
costs  and  percentage  depletion  woukj  be 
made  nonpreference  items,  making  them  de- 
ductible under  the  alternative  minimum  tax. 
This  woukJ  allow  oil  and  gas  producers  to  take 
the  risks  associated  with  exptoratk>n  and  pro- 
duction wittK>ut  unfair  tax  penalties. 

The  Oil  and  Gas  Exploration  Incentive  Act 
will  also  extend  indefinitely  the  section  29  tax 
credit  for  norxxjnventional  fuels,  which  will  en- 
courage continued  production  of  fuels  which 
are  difficult  to  remove  from  the  ground.  The 
availat)ility  of  the  credit,  however,  will  be  lirrv 
ited  to  certain  fixed  amounts  of  oil  and  gas 
produced  each  year  so  that  the  snr^ller,  inde- 
pendent producer  can  most  benefit  from  the 
credit.  I  have  included  for  tfie  record  ttie  text 
of  this  legislation  so  that  the  details  of  the  tiill 
can  be  more  closely  examined. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  domestk:  oil  and  gas  in- 
dustry, partcularly  the  Independent  oil  and  gas 
producer,  has  tieen  hit  harder  than  most 
American  industries  during  this  economk;  re- 
cession. More  than  300,000  jobs  have  been 
lost  in  the  industry  in  the  last  decade  arxJ  the 
number  of  rigs  producing  oil  arxJ  gas  is  at  its 
lowest  level  ever.  The  legislation  I  am  intro- 
ducing today  will  help  stimulate  domestic  pro- 
duction, putting  people  tiack  to  work  and  help- 
ing to  reduce  our  vulnerat>ilify  to  unreliable  for- 
eign sources  of  energy.  The  Oil  and  Gas  Ex- 
ploration Irxcentive  Act  will  help  our  domestic 
energy  producers  fuel  our  Nation's  economk: 
recovery.  I  encourage  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port this  legislation  and  to  consider  it  an  es- 
sential measure  for  our  economic  growth. 
H.R. — 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Oil  and  Gas 

Exploration  Incentive  Act". 

SEC.  2.  REMOVAL  OF  PERCENTAGE  DEPLETION 
AND  INTANGIBLE  DRILUNG  COSTS 
FROM  ALTERNATIVE  MINIMUM  TAX. 

(a)  In  General.— The  following  provisions 
of  part  VI  of  subchapter  A  of  chapter  1  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1966  (relating  to  al- 
ternative minimum  tax)  are  hereby  repealed: 

(1)  Section  56(g)(4)(D)(l). 

(2)  Section  56(g)(4)(F). 

(3)  Section  56(h). 

(4)  Section  57(a)(1). 

(5)  Section  57(a)(2). 

(6)  Section  57(b). 

(7)  Section  59(e)(2)(C). 

(b)  Conforming  amendment— Subclause 
(11)  of  section  53(d)(l)(B)(il)  of  such  Code  (re- 
lating to  credit  for  prior  year  minimum  tax 
liability)  is  amended  by  striking  "para- 
graphs (1),  (5),  and  (6)  of  section  57(a)"  and 
inserting  "paragraphs  (5)  and  (6)  of  section 
57(a)". 

(c)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  December  31, 1991. 
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SEC.  3.  EXTENSION  AND  MCOIFICATION  OF 
NONCONVENTIONAL  SOURCE  FUELS 
CREDIT. 

(a)  CREDrr  Made  Permanent.— Subsection 
(0  of  section  29  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1966  (relating  to  application  of  section)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(f)  Appucation  of  Section.— This  section 
shall  apply  to  qualified  fuels  which  are — 

"(1)  produced  from  a  well  drilled  after  De- 
cember 31.  1979.  or 

"(2)  produced  in  a  facility  placed  in  service 
after  December  31.  1979." 

(b)  Credft  Allowed  to  Offset  Alter- 
native Minimum  Tax.— 

(1)  In  general.— Paragraph  (6)  of  section 
29(b)  of  such  Code  (relating  to  application 
with  other  credits)  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(6)  APPLICATION  wrra  other  credits.— The 
credit  allowed  by  subsection  (a)  for  any  tax- 
able year  shall  not  exceed  the  greater  of— 

"(A)  the  regrular  tax  liability  for  the  tax- 
able year  reduced  by  the  sum  of  the  credits 
allowable  under  subpart  A  and  sections  27 
and  28.  or 

"(B)  the  tentative  minium  tax  under  sec- 
tion 55(b)  for  the  taxable  year  (determined 
without  regard  to  this  section)." 

(2)  Conforming  Amendments.— 

(A)  Clause  (ill)  of  section  53(d)(1)(B)  of  such 
Code  (relating  to  credit  for  prior  year  mini- 
mum tax  liability)  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(Hi)  Special  rule.— The  adjusted  net 
minimum  tax  for  the  taxable  year  shall  be 
increased  by  the  amount  of  the  credit  not  al- 
lowed under  section  28  solely  by  reason  of 
the  application  of  section  28(d)(2)(B)." 

(B)  Subclause  (II)  of  section  53(d)(l)(B)(iv) 
of  such  Code  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(11)  the  adjusted  net  minimum  tax  for  the 
taxable  year  is  the  amount  of  the  net  mini- 
mum tax  for  such  year  increased  by  the 
amount  of  any  credit  not  allowed  under  sec- 
tion 28  solely  by  reason  of  the  application  of 
section  28(d)(2)(B)." 

(c)  Limitation —Subsection  (b)  of  section 
29  of  such  Code  (relating  to  limitations  and 
adjustments)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(7)  Maximum  Credit  Attributable  to 
any  well  or  FACiLiry.- a  credit  shall  not  be 
allowed  under  subsection  (a)  for  a  taxable 
year  with  respect  to  more  than— 
"(A)  55  million  cubic  feet  of  gas,  or 
"(B)  9,500  barrels  of  oil,  produced  from  any 
1  well  or  in  any  1  facility." 

(d)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  December  31. 1991. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 


HON.  TOM  CAMPBELL 

of  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  5, 1992 

Mr.  CAMPBELL  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  various  matters  appear  before  the  Banking 
Committee  on  whk:h  I  serve  that  concern  the 
savings  and  k)an  industry,  I  wish  to  place 
again  on  the  public  record  a  statement  ttiat 
one  of  my  Ixothers-in-law,  Mr.  Wesley 
Sedlacek,  is  the  treasurer  of  Olympic  Federal 
Savings  Association  in  Berwyn,  IL,  a  thrift  cur- 
rently under  RTC  conservatorship.  Mr. 
Sedlacek's  position  is  that  of  a  salaried  em- 
ployee. 

I  do  not  believe  this  relatk)nship  to  cause 
any  conflKt  of  interest  as  a  general  matter; 
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however  I  again  make  this  relationship  a  mat- 
ter of  publk:  record  to  avokj  any  appearance 
of  impropriefy. 


NATIONAL  POLIO  AWARENESS 
WEEK 


HON.  JOHN  T.  DOOLrmJE 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  5, 1992 

Mr.  DOOLITTLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  a  resolution  designating  the  week 
of  June  1  through  June  7,  1 992,  as  "National 
Polio  Awareness  Week."  Currently,  there  are 
an  estimated  650,000  paralytk:  polio  survivors 
in  the  United  States,  many  of  v^om  have  ex- 
perienced or  will  suffer  from  the  late  effects  of 
the  disease. 

Years  after  their  recovery  from  paralytic 
polk),  many  people  begin  to  suffer  from  late 
effects  of  the  disease,  also  known  as  postpolio 
syndrome.  These  symptoms  may  include  re- 
newed weakness  in  muscles  throughout  the 
txxfy,  both  in  muscles  ttiat  were  minimally  af- 
fected and  those  that  were  once  paralyzed. 
Postpolk)  syndrome  is  also  marked  by  fatigue 
from  activities  once  easily  performed,  res- 
piratory problems,  pain  arid  inflammation  in 
the  joints,  feelings  of  anxiety,  and  lower  back 
pain.  These  problems  can  be  extremely  dlf- 
fKult  for  those  wtK>  overcame  many  physical 
arxJ  social  challenges  while  suffering  from  par- 
alytic polio  during  youth. 

Although  much  research  has  been  done  on 
postpolio  syndrome,  researchers  are  still  un- 
sure of  the  cause  or  the  t)est  treatment.  The 
lntematk>nal  Polio  Networt<  and  other  local 
support  groups  have  been  instrumental  in  edu- 
cating the  publk:  and  promoting  research  on 
the  late  effects  of  this  disease.  It  is  my  hope 
that  the  designation  of  Natwnal  Polio  Aware- 
ness Week  will  help  increase  public  aware- 
ness and  encourage  medical  research,  and  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  it 


SOCIAL  SECURITY'S  TELESERVICE 
REPRESENTATIVES  ARE 
TRAINED  PROFESSIONALS 


HON.  DAN  BURTON 

OF  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  5, 1992 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  my 
last  newsletter,  I  told  my  constituents  about 
legislation  that  woukJ  require  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Administration  to  list  the  phone  number  of 
its  kx»l  offrces  in  tfie  telephone  directory 
ak>ngsKle  the  800  number.  I  referred  to  enrv 
ptoyees  of  Social  Security's  telesen/ice  cen- 
ters as  switchboard  operators. 

It  has  been  Ixought  to  my  attention  that  So- 
cial Security's  telesen/ice  representatives  are 
trained  professionals  who  rec:eive  extensive 
training  to  handle  Social  Security  problems. 
They  receive  6  weeks  of  initial  training  when 
they  are  hired,  and  ttiey  attend  periodk:  trair>- 
ing  sesskxis  after  ttiat  to  keep  them  up  to  date 
on  Social  Security  rules  and  procedures. 

I  apologize  to  those  Social  Security  employ- 
ees who  felt  that  my  newsletter  demeaned 
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their  positkni.  I  do  believe  they  provkle  a  valu- 
abie  servrce.  As  a  member  of  the  House  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Servrce  Committee,  I  woukJ 
like  to  state  for  the  record  that  I  believe  that 
the  vast  majority  of  Federal  empk)yees  are 
dedk^ated  put>lic  servants. 

It  was  also  txought  to  my  attention  ttiat 
there  are  peak  periods  during  the  month  when 
seniors  have  the  most  diffrculty  getting  through 
on  the  800  numt>er.  For  instance,  it  is  very  dif- 
frcult  to  get  through  at  the  beginning  of  the 
rrronth  when  Social  Security  checks  are  is- 
sued. In  addltk>n  to  listing  tx)th  the  800  num- 
ber and  tfie  local  pfione  number  In  telephone 
books,  I  wouM  urge  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration to  do  more  to  inform  Social  Secu- 
rity recipients  when  tfiese  peak  period  are  arxl 
when  are  the  best  times  to  call. 


TRIBUTE  TO  ELIZA  PARISH 
CHAUNCEY 


HON.  RAYMOND  J.  McGRATH 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  5, 1992 

Mr.  McGRATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  Eliza  Parish 
Chauncey  of  my  district  has  become  an  official 
treasure  of  the  village  of  Lawrence.  I  woukj 
like  to  share  this  accomplishment  of  such  a 
wonderful  person  with  the  Memkiers  of  Con- 
gress. 

On  Decemt>er  7,  1991,  ttie  village  of  Law- 
rence honored  Ms.  Chauncey.  She  is  a  highly 
regarded  member  of  the  community  hekj  in 
the  highest  esteem,  admiratk}n,  and  affection 
of  all  who  know  her  for  her  unique  and  matctv 
less  spirit,  her  staunch  courage,  and  her  un- 
failing kindness  and  conskJeration.  She  is  also 
honored  by  the  GoW  Racquets  Squash  Tour- 
nament. 

It  is  in  her  honor  that  I  wish  to  recognize  her 
in  the  Congressional  Record. 


AN  ECONOMIC  PROPOSAL 


HON.  JILL  L  LONG 

OF  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  5, 1992 

Ms.  LONG.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  the  Christmas 
recess  I  was  once  again  reminded  of  the  im- 
portance of  citizen  partk:ipati(}n  in  the  demo- 
cratk:  process.  I  received  a  letter  from  one  of 
my  constituents,  Mr.  Steve  Rinehart,  preskJent 
and  CEO  of  Eagle  Prcher  Plastics  Diviskjn  in 
Grabill,  IN.  Like  many  Americans,  Mr.  Rinehart 
is  frustrated  by  the  recesswn  and  the  apparent 
inability  of  our  Govemment  to  provide  effective 
solutions  to  help  restore  economic  growth  to 
our  country.  In  his  letter,  Mr.  Rinehart  outlines 
a  proposal  ttiat  he  believes  will  help  the  ecorv 
omy.  While  I  do  not  agree  with  all  of  his  ideas, 
I  do  believe  that  they  merit  conskleratk>n.  I 
woukj  like  to  ttiank  Mr.  Rinehart  for  his 
thoughtful  letter  and  respectfully  encourage 
my  colleagues  to  review  his  suggestions. 
Eagle  Picher  Plastics  Division, 

GrabUl.  IN.  December  20. 1991. 
Representative  Jill  Long, 
Longworth  House  Office  Building.  Washington. 
DC. 

Dear  Representative  Long:  It  is  Friday 
afternoon  before  the  Christmas  holiday,  and 
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1  am  sitting  in  my  office  during  the  few  quiet 
moments  of  this  year,  reflecting  on  the  1991 
results  for  my  Company.  Without  question, 
it  has  been  the  most  devastating  year  for  my 
Company  since  I  begran  working  full  time  in 
1968.  Our  sales  were  off  40  percent.  Half  the 
workforce  has  been  permanently  displaced. 
Daily.  1  continue  to  receive  news  of  our  cus- 
tomers' plant  closings  in  January.  As  I  pen 
this  letter,  most  of  the  existing  workforce 
will  l>ecome  wards  of  the  State  (unemploy- 
ment compensation)  for  the  next  five  weeks. 
Not  a  pleasant  task,  delivering  this  message 
at  Christmas. 

I  am  well  aware  that  the  above  scenario  is 
just  one  of  thousands  that  are  similar.  How- 
ever, at  least  in  our  case.  1  believe  that  the 
employees  of  our  Company  have  done  their 
part  in  making  our  Company  World  Class 
and  globally  competitive. 

I  have  spent  the  last  five  years  traveling 
the  World  in  an  attempt  to  open  new  mar- 
kets for  our  Company.  What  I  have  found  is 
that  Eagle-Picher  Plastics  Division  is  World 
Class  by  any  standards.  Our  products  are 
competitively  priced  (including  freight  and 
duty)  and  are  of  superior  quality  to  any  in 
the  World.  In  fact,  only  four  or  five  compa- 
nies in  the  World  have  the  capabilities  we 
possess,  and  they  are  all  right  here  in  Indi- 
ana. 

The  fiTiits  of  my  global  efforts  to  date  are 
represented  by  the  half  percent  of  our  sales 
that  are  sold  to  Japanese  companies. 

We  have  a  terrible  mess  in  this  country, 
and  from  my  perspective  most  businesses  are 
doing  their  part  to  make  us  competitive.  It 
is  obvious  to  me.  that  the  Federal  govem- 
ment lias  not  come  to  the  table.  This  coun- 
try needs  responsible  and  statesman  like  ac- 
tion fltjm  Congress  and  the  President,  imme- 
diately; not  three  months,  six  months  or  a 
year  ffom  now.  Partisan  politics  are  not  ac- 
ceptable. We  need  broad  visionary  sweeping 
changes  and  a  move  away  from  the  circus  en- 
vironment in  Congress  that  has  embarrassed 
most  Americans  (especially  when  traveling 
abroad). 

I  am  not  in  favor  of  more  Federal  govern- 
ment intervention,  or  more  ineffective  ex- 
pensive programs.  However.  I  would  like  to 
see  some  changes  in  the  tax  codes  that  would 
help  the  economy  and  America  to  be  com- 
petitive again.  Some  of  my  suggestions  are: 

A.  An  across  the  board  tax  reduction  in 
personal  income  tax  rates — rich  and  poor 
alike: 

B.  Reinstatement  of  personal  deductions 
for:  1.  interest;  2.  sales  tax;  3.  gasoline  tax. 

C.  Reinstatement  of  Investment  Tax  Cred- 
it; 

D.  Reinstatement  of  capital  gains  tax  rate; 

E.  Additional  tax  credits  for  the  enormous 
training  and  education  costs  that  are  being 
spent,  and  will  l>e  necessary  to  be  incurred 
by  business  to  make  America  competitive; 

F.  No  National  Health  Care  Program; 

G.  Balance  the  damn  budget; 
H.  A  national  economic  policy; 

I.  A  trade  policy  balanced  between  protec- 
tionism and  open  markets  that  will  provide 
a  balanced  playing  field.  (Perhaps  a  VAT  on 
imported  components.) 

J.  A  reasonable  environmental  policy  and 
regulations  that  provide  for  improving  the 
environment,  while  still  allowing  American 
business  to  he  globally  competitive — (per- 
haps additional  tax  incentives  or  more  rapid 
depreciation  on  environmental  investment.) 

I  truly  believe  we  have  major  fundamental 
problems  within  the  structure  of  our  country 
and  most  of  the  problem  lies  within  the  Fed- 
eral govemment.  Washington.  Adams,  Jef- 
ferson, Madison,  Monroe,  Paine  are  no  longer 
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MATHER  AIR  FORCE  BASE  HOLDS 
ANN  LTAL  ENLISTED  AWARDS 
BAN  3UET 


HON.  ROBERT  T.  MATSUI 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  TbE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
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I.  The  task  of  resolving  these  issues 

you  and  your  coUeag^ues.  Are  you  ca- 

the  task  or  are  the  American  people 

be  subjected  to  more  ineffective  fed- 


act  and  quickly, 
nee rely, 

Steven  O.  Rinehart. 

President  and  CEO. 


Vednesday,  February  5. 1992 

^^ATSUI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
to  several  outstanding  Individuals 
{^mmunity  who  deserve  to  be  recog- 
ttieir  dedication  and  service  to  the 
On   February   27,    1992,   Mather   Air 
}ase    will    hold    its    annual    enlisted 
banquet,  and  I  take  great  pleasure  in 
Ing  this  year's  award  winners, 
's    ceremony    is    to    recognize    the 
of  a  very  elite  group  of  out- 
enlisted    personnel    stationed    at 
Air  Force  Base  in  Sacramento,  CA. 
Victor  H.  Garcia,  Airman  of  the  Year; 
Daphne  G.  White,  Noncommissioned 
)f  the  Year;  Senior  M.  Sgt.  Dale  K. 
Senior  Norx»mmissioned  Officer  of 
M.  Sgt.  Hercules  V.  McMichael,  First 
of  the  Year  are  to  be  highly  com- 
for  their  work  on  behalf  of  the  U.S. 
It  is  through  their  commitment 
ttiat  these  irvJivkJuals  have  made  sig- 
;ontributions  to  Mather  Air  Force  Base 
entire  Sacramento  community. 

I  command  the  1991  enlisted 

vinners   for   their   many   accomplish- 

am  sure  that  my  colleagues  join  me 

these  invaluable  members  of  the 

Force  for  their  expertise  and  their 

to  the  service  of  our  beautiful  coun- 

my  best  wishes  for  their  contin- 

in  all  their  erxleavors. 
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STREET  VIEW  OF  THE  STATE  OF 
THE  UNION 


HON.  MAJOR  R.  OWENS 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  t5e  house  of  representatives 


Vednesday,  February  5, 1992 

O  VENS  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker,  stri- 

sppkesmen  for  the  administration  are 

the  State  of  the  Union  Address  as  a 

»oint  for  modem  history  and  a  mani- 

the  new  world  order.  A  recent  na- 

shows  that  the  majority  of  the  Amer- 

pedple  feel  tfiat  the  speech  was  an  insult 

gi  nmicks.  The  points  of  the  State  of  the 

Ajdress  are  being  summarized  in  the 

my  district  in  language  similar  to  the 
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Point  One- 

no-Jobs  General 
his  stand 
is  great 


■No  Jobs 
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For  the  working  man 

Unemployment  saves 

Corporate  health  care  bills 

Little  guys  in  America 

Are  spoiled  by  too  many  fWlls. 

Blind  General 

Where  are  the  jobs 

Hiring  halls 

Are  filled  with  mobs. 

Wall  street  has  a  marching  band 

For  the  greedy  rich 

The  General's  speech  was  grand 

True  Capitalism 

Must  be  understood 

Downsizing  stimulants 

Make  the  stock  market 

Feel  real  good. 

Blind  General 

Where  are  the  jobs 

Hiring  halls 

Are  filled  with  mobs. 

The  no  jobs  General 

Just  took  his  stand 

He  sent  a  message 

Throughout  this  land; 

"When  your  kids  can't  keep  warm 

Let's  all  remember  Desert  Storm 

Patience  is  a  virtue 

Character  it  will  nurture." 

The  General  decrees  gradual  change 

The  General's  vision  has  limited  range 

The  General  with  no  jobs 

Just  took  his  stand 

Let  there  be  stamina 

Throughout  this  land. 

Point  Two— Millie  Horton 
"Don't  agitate 
And  don't  Black  bait 
Hate  I  will  not  tolerate. 
Hate  will  not  stand 
For  our  little  women 
Fight  sex  harassment 
Man  to  man. 
Crude  David  Duke 
Makes  good  people  puke 
Bigot  Buchanan  demands 
That  all  immigrants 
Must  be  white 
I'll  take  anti-red  Cubans 
Whose  skin  is  light 
But  blockade  those  Haitians 
Black  as  night. 
Don't  agitate 
And  don't  Black  bait 
Hate  I  will  not  tolerate. 
Ethnic  groups  I  will  shield 
But  homeless  bums  have  no  appeal 
Welfare  cheats  all  deserve  jail 
When  the  prisons  fill  up 
Put  them  in  banks 
That  are  too  big  to  fail 
AFDC  orphans 
Make  taxpayers  uptight 
But  the  deprived  unborn 
We  give  full  civil  rights. 
Don't  agitate 
And  don't  Black  bait 
I  will  absolutely  not  tolerate 
More  attacks  on  old  Black  Willie 
I  decree 

The  new  world  order  target 
Is  Horton's  lazy  Aunt  Millie." 

Point  Three— War  on  Regulators 
"Regulators 
Investigators 
You  nasty  perpetrators 
Stop  fondling  the  banks 
I  order  you  now 
To  purge  all  perverts 
From  your  ranks. 
S  and  L's 
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Will  do  real  well 

Without  taxpayer  spies 

Insider  trading 

Just  obsolete  liberal  lies. 

Regulators 

Investigators 

You  nasty  perpetrators. 

FBI 

You  make  me  cry 

Harassing  my  class 

In  the  BCCI. 

SEC 

Don't  bother  me 

I  love  the  RTC 

Salomon  Brothers 

And  the  38  others 

Will  do  their  part 

This  truth  I  know 

1  feel  it  in  my  heart. 

Regulators 

Investigators 

You  nasty  perpetrators." 

Point  Four— The  Grand  Stand 
This  band  aid  plan 
Just  will  not  stand 
Protecting  bases 
In  Germany  and  Japan 
Deeper  into  defense 
He  will  not  cut 
His  vision  thing 
Stuck  in  the  OBM  rut 
Keep  in  the  100  Billion 
For  Germany  and  Japan 
Our  noble  competitors 
He  will  defend  man  for  man 
This  band  aid  plan 
Just  will  not  stand. 
28  billion  for  the  CIA 
While  the  unemployed 
Just  sit  and  pray. 
This  band-aid  plan 
Just  will  not  stand. 
The  nation's  schools 
Still  on  the  skids 
The  federal  solution: 
Crawl  on  the  floor 
With  cute  little  kids. 
This  band-aid  plan 
Just  will  not  stand. 


must  invest  in  energy  efficient  tedinologies 
today  and  I  am  pleased  to  sponsor  this  bill. 


PROMOTING  ENERGY  EFFICIENCY 


HON.  DEAN  A.  GALLO 

OF  new  jersey 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  5, 1992 

Mr.  GALLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  I  rise  to  in- 
troduce with  Congressmen  Wolpe,  Markey, 
and  RiNALDO  the  Industrial  Energy  Efficiency 
and  Competitiveness  Act  of  1 992. 

This  landmark  legislation  creates  a  partner- 
ship between  Government  and  the  private 
sector  to  promote  energy  effciency  in  the 
manufacturing  sector  of  the  U.S.  economy. 

While  progress  has  been  made  during  the 
1 980's  to  increase  the  energy  efficiency  of  the 
manufacturing  sector,  there  is  still  much  work 
to  be  done,  especially  with  small  and  medium 
manufacturers,  who  comprise  over  98  percent 
of  our  Nation's  358,000  manufacturing  firms. 

We  must  become  more  energy  efficient  as 
a  Nation  if  we  hope  to  remain  competitive  in 
the  International  marketplace.  Exporting  of 
manufactured  goods  has  been  one  of  the  few 
bright  spots  In  an  otherwise  sluggish  econ- 
omy. In  order  to  continue  to  be  successful  and 
to  protect  American  jobs  in  the  future,  we 


PULLEN  ELEMENTARY  WINS  EX- 
EMPLARY ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 
AWARD 


HON.  DAVE  CAMP 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  5, 1992 

Mr.  CAMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  con- 
gratulate Pullen  Elementary  School  of  Mount 
Pleasant,  Ml.  Pullen  Elementary  School  has 
been  recognized  as  one  of  the  Michigan  De- 
partment of  Education's  Exemplary  Elemen- 
tary Schools. 

Pullen  Elementary  School  has  been  award- 
ed this  honor  for  its  strong  leadership  and  ef- 
fective working  relationship  in  the  community, 
the  students'  solid  foundation  of  academic 
skill,  and  its  record  of  solving  problems  and 
sustaining  progress  tx}th  Inside  and  outside 
the  hallways.  Pullen  Elementary  School  has 
demonstrated  that  original  and  Innovative 
methods  for  teaching  students  can  be  very 
successful. 

For  many  years,  Pullen  Elementary  School 
has  been  a  pioneer  in  educating  students  and 
solving  problems.  Teachers,  staff,  and  stu- 
dents wori<  together  as  a  team  to  face  daily 
challenges  at  school,  and  they  also  work  to 
solve  problems  outside  the  classroom.  Many 
Pullen  Elementary  School  teachers  are  mem- 
bers of  distrlctwide  curriculum  task  forces  to 
meet  the  needs  of  elementary  schools 
throughout  the  community.  Sixth-grade  stu- 
dents volunteer  as  conflict  managers  and  are 
trained  to  solve  problems  among  their  peers 
without  the  influence  of  adults. 

Last  year,  Pullen  Elementary  School  initi- 
ated one  of  the  first  foreign  language  pro- 
grams for  sixth-grade  students  in  Mount 
Pleasant.  Students  studied  French,  Spanish, 
German,  and  Ojibwa  as  part  of  their  social 
studies  curriculum.  The  program  was  so  suc- 
cessful that  next  fall  every  sixth-grader  in 
Mount  Pleasant  will  be  able  to  study  a  foreign 
language.  This  is  just  one  of  the  Innovative 
strategies  Pullen  has  developed  to  make  sure 
its  students  and  the  students  of  Mount  Pleas- 
ant are  exposed  to  quality  education. 

Mr.  Speaker,  please  join  me  In  congratulat- 
ing and  recognizing  Pullen  Elementary  School 
for  their  efforts  In  education.  They  deserve  our 
respect  and  our  admiration. 


SUPPORT  A  NATIONAL  CHARTER 
FOR  WILDLIFE  ACTION,  INC. 


HON.  ROBIN  TALLON 

OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  5, 1992 

Mr.  TALLON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  supporting  a 
national  charter  for  Wildlife  Action,  Inc.  a  non- 
profit organization  for  wildlife  conservation 
t)ased  in  South  Carolina. 

Whether  Wildlife  Action.  Inc.  Is  protecting 
our  national  resources  or  educating  its  mem- 
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bers  on  responslt>le  consen/ation  and  sports- 
nr^nship,  the  ultimate  goal  of  this  organization 
is  to  put  back  more  than  we  take. 

Under  the  direction  of  its  president,  M.  Gault 
"Bunny"  Beason,  Jr.,  Wildlife  Action  [WLA] 
has  taken  an  active  responsible  role  in  meet- 
ing conservation  challenges  and  protecting  our 
natural  resources. 

Through  fomms,  meetings,  mailings,  events, 
and  outings,  WLA  has  brought  home  the  ln> 
portance  of  respect  for  our  natural  resources. 
Whettier  it  is  WLA's  archery  competition,  bird- 
watching  day  or  Wildlife  Pride,  its  monthly 
conservation  puljlication  for  sportsmen,  WLA 
Is  actively  and  inrravatively  raising  publk: 
awareness  of  the  importance  of  environmental 
preservation. 

WLA  promotes  sportsmen  education  pro- 
grams through  its  activities,  which  emphasize 
safety,  responsibility,  and  respect  for  laws  and 
the  rights  of  others.  The  concept,  respect, 
should  be  reemphasized  because  respect  for 
our  wildlife  heritage  will  increase  our  natural 
wealth  for  future  generations. 

A  healthy  balance  between  the  forces  of  na- 
ture and  development  Is  integral  to  our  soci- 
ety. Through  the  wori<  of  WLA  and  other  such 
organizations,  this  goal  can  be  reached. 

This  group  was  founded  In  the  State  of 
South  Carolina  in  1977,  and  since  Its  Incep- 
tion, 10  other  States  have  established  associ- 
ate groups  to  Wildlife  Action,  Inc.  t)ased  on 
the  same  creed  that  guides  WLA  in  my  State. 
Those  States  include  North  Carolina,  Virginia, 
Florida,  Georgia,  Texas,  New  Mexico,  Louisi- 
ana, Tennessee,  Mississippi,  and  Alabanrra.  In 
addition,  residents  in  16  other  States  as  well 
as  Austi'alia  and  Canada  have  some  form  of 
affiliation  with  Wildlife  Act,  Inc.  This  strorig  Irv 
terest  outside  South  Carolina  indicates  a  real 
need  for  a  federally  chartered  Wildlife  Action 
organization. 

Wildlife  Action  has  brought  to  many  South 
Carolinians  a  new  awareness  and  enjoyment 
of  our  environment's  unique  beauty  and  deli- 
cate balance.  I  think  its  five-point  creed  says. 
It  best:  preservation,  conservation,  education, 
sportsmanship,  and  fellowship.  Wildlife  Action 
maintains  a  fine  legacy  of  wildlife  preservation 
and  conservation.  I  hope  my  colleagues  will 
join  me  In  support  of  this  measure  to  grant 
Wildlife  Action  the  national  charter  that  it 
needs  and  deserves. 

SENATE  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 

Title  rv  of  Senate  Resolution  4, 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on  February  4, 
1977,  calls  for  establishment  of  a  sys- 
tem for  a  computerized  schedule  of  all 
meetings  and  hearings  of  Senate  com- 
mittees, subcommittees,  joint  commit- 
tees, and  committees  of  conference. 
This  title  requires  all  such  committees 
to  notify  the  Office  of  the  Senate  Daily 
Digest^designated  by  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee— of  the  time,  place,  and  purpose 
of  the  meetings,  when  scheduled,  and 
any  cancellations  or  changes  in  the 
meetings  as  they  occur. 

As  an  additional  procedure  along 
with  the  computerization  of  this  infor- 
mation, the  Office  of  the  Senate  Daily 
Digest  will  prepare  this  information  for 
printing  in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks 
section  of  the  Congressional  Record 
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on   Monday   and   Wednesday   of   each 
week. 

Meetings  scheduled  for  Thursday, 
February  6.  1992.  may  be  found  in  the 
Daily  Digest  of  today's  Record. 

MEETINGS  SCHEDULED 

FEBRUARY  7 
9:30  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
Andrew  H.  Card,  Jr..  of  Massachusetts, 
to  be  Secretary  of  Transportation. 

SR^253 
Joint  Ekionomic 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  the  employ- 
ment/unemployment situation  for  Jan- 
uary. 

SD-106 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Legislative  Branch  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1993  for  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress,  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office,  and  the  Office  of  the 
Senate  Sergeant  at  Arms. 

SD-116 

FEBRUARY  12 

10:00  a.m. 
Finance 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  the  state  of 
the  economy,   focusing  on  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  proposals. 

SD-215 

FEBRUARY  13 
10:00  a.m. 
Finance 
To   continue   hearings    to   examine    the 
state  of  the  economy,  focusing  on  the 
President's  budget  proimsals. 

SD-215 

FEBRUARY  18 

10:00  a.m. 
Finance 
To  resume  hearings  to  examine  the  state 
of  the  economy,  focusing  on  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  proposals. 

SD-215 
2:00  p.m. 
Judiciary 

Courts  and  Administrative  Practice  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  problems 
with  asbestos  litigation. 

SH-:i6 

FEBRUARY  19 
10:00  a.m. 
Finance 
To   continue   hearings   to   examine   the 
state  of  the  economy,  focusing  on  the 
President's  budget  proposals. 

SD-215 

FEBRUARY  20 

10:00  a.m. 
Finance 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1872.  to  provide 
for  improvements  in  access  and  afford- 
ability  of  health  insurance  coverage 
through  small  employer  health  insur- 
ance reform,  for  improvements  in  the 
portability  of  health  insurance,  and  for 
health  care  cost  containment. 

SD-21S 
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UMI 


Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Subcommittee 

hold  hearings  on  nutrition  screening 
the  elderly. 

SI>-430 


Agin: 
To 
f4r 


Appr  ipriatlons 


10:00  a 

Api 
VA 

To 


n. 


lUD,  and  Independent  Agencies  Sub- 
c  immlttee 

tiold  hearings  to  examine  possible  So- 
V  et  space  assets  which  may  benefit  the 
Afnerlcan  space  program. 

SH-216 


9:30  a 

ret 
To 


Vetei  ans 


•  Affairs 
hold  Joint  hearings  with  the  House 
C  )mmittee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  to  re- 
V  ew  the  legislative  reconunendations 
of  the  Disabled  American  Veterans. 

345  Cannon  Building 
10:00  a.ln. 
Appr  ipriatlons 

Agiic  ulture    and    Related   Agencies    Sub- 
ci  immlttee 
To  bold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
tl  mates  for  fiscal  year  1993  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 

SD-138 


9:30  a.n 
Conu  lerce 


Scleqce 
c 
To 


Rulei 
To 


10:30  a 

Rulei 


FEBRUARY  21 


FEBRUARY  25 


FEBRUARY  26 


iig 


C  snter. 
E  }ard 


t  vei 


.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Technology,    and     Space     Sub- 
mmlttee 

lold  hearings  to  review  NASA's  earth 
o^rving  system. 

SR-253 

and  Administration 

lold  hearings  on  S.J.  Res.  221,  provid- 

for    the    appointment    of    Hanna 

rt)lbom  Gray  as  a  citizen  regent  of  the 

5  nithsonlan  Institution,  S.  1598,  to  au- 
tl  lorize  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the 
Sfnithsonian    Institution     to    acquire 

for  watershed  protection  at  the 

Sfnithsonian   Environmental   Research 

and  S.   1682,   to  authorize  the 

of  Regents  of  the  Smithsonian 

Ifstitution  to  acquire  an  Administra- 

Servlce  Center. 

SR-301 
n. 

and  Administration 
Business  meeting,   to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SRr^l 

2:30  p.r  i. 
Com]  lerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Surfi  ce  Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
ti  authorize  funds  for  AMTRAK. 

SR^253 
Seledt  on  Indian  Affairs 
Bui  iness  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  1602,  to 
r  itify      a      compact      between      the 
/  Bslnlbone  and  Sioux  Indian  Tribes  of 
t  le    Fort   Peck   Reservation   and   the 

6  tAte  of  Montana;  to  be  followed  by  an 
0  rersight  hearing  on  the  President's 
p  "oposed  budget  estimates  for  fiscal 
ypar  1993  for  Indian  programs. 

SRr485 
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FEBRUARY  27 
9:30  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  re- 
quests for  fiscal  year  1993  for  veterans 
programs. 

SRr-418 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1993  for  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  and  relat- 
ed agencies. 

SD-138 
2:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

VA,  HUD,  and  Independent  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1993  for  the 
American  Battle  Monuments  Commis- 
sion, the  Selective  Service  System,  and 
Army  Cemeterlal  Expenses. 

SD-138 

MARCH  3 
9:30  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  Joint  hearings  with  the  House 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  to  re- 
view the  legislative  recommendations 
of  the  Veterans  of  Foreigrn  Wars. 

345  Cannon  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1993  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  focusing  on 
the  Agricultural  Research  Service,  the 
Cooperative  State  Research  Service, 
and  the  Extension  Service. 

SD-138 

MARCH  5 
9:30  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  Joint  hearings  with  the  House 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  to  re- 
view the  legislative  recommendations 
of  the  Paralyzed  Veterans  of  America, 
the  Blinded  Veterans  of  America,  and 
WWI  Veterans. 

345  Cannon  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates  for   fiscal    year   1993   for    the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and 
the  Office  of  Inspector  General. 

SD-138 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

VA,  HUD.  and  Independent  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1993  for  the 
Consumer  Product  Safety  Commission, 
the  Office  of  Consumer  Affairs,  and  the 
Consumer  Information  Center. 

SD-ne 

MARCH  17 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture    and   Related    Agencies    Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1993  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  focusing  on 
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the  Food  and  Nutrition  Service,  and 
the  Human  Nutrition  Information 
Service. 

SD-138 

MARCH  18 
9:30  a.m. 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  the  Im- 
plementation   of   the    Indian    Gaming 
Regulatory  Act  (IGRA). 

SR-^85 

MARCH  19 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

VA,  HUD,  and  Independent  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1993  for  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation,  and  the  Of- 
fice of  Science  Technology  Policy. 

SD-124 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1993  for  the  Fed- 
eral Highway  Administration,  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation. 

SD-138 

MARCH  ao 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  oh  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1993  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  focusing  on 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration,  the 
Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corporation, 
the  Rural  Electrification  Administra- 
tion, and  the  Rural  Development  Ad- 
ministration. 

SD-138 

MARCH  25 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

VA,  HUD,  and  Independent  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1993  for  the 
Neighborhood  Reinvestment  Corpora- 
tion, and  the  National  Credit  Union 
Administration. 

SD-U6 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1752,  to  provide 
for  the  development,  enhancement,  and 
recognition  of  Indian  tribal  courts. 

SRr-485 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  Na- 
tional Highway  Traffic  Safety  Admin- 
istration, and  the  Research  and  Special 
Programs  Administration,  both  of  the 
Department  of  Transportation. 

SD-138 

MARCH  26 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

VA,  HUD,  and  Independent  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1993  for  the  En- 
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vlronmental   Protection   Agency,    and 
the  Council  on  Environmental  Quality. 

SD-G50 

MARCH  27 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1993  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  focusing  on 
the  Animal  and  Plant  Inspection  Serv- 
ice, the  Food  Safety  and  Inspection 
Service,  and  the  Agricultural  Market- 
ing Service. 

SD-138 

APRIL  1 

9:30  a.m. 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
to  authorize  funds  for  programs  of  the 
Indian  Health  Care  Improvement  Act. 

SR-485 

APRIL  2 

9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

VA,  HUD,  and  Independent  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1993  for  the  Fed- 
eral Deposit  Insurance  Corporation, 
and  the  Resolution  Trust  Corporation. 

SD-116 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1993  for  the  Na- 
tional Transportation  Safety  Board. 

SD-138 

APRILS 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1993  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  focusing  on 
the  Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Con- 
servation Service,  the  Foreign  Agricul- 
tural Service,  the  General  Sales  Man- 
ager, and  the  Soil  Conservation  Serv- 
ice. 

SD-138 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

APRIL  7 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1993  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  focusing  on 
the  Commodity  Futures  Trading  Com- 
mission, the  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration, the  Farm  Credit  Administra- 
tion, and  the  Farm  Credit  System  As- 
sistance Board. 

SD-138 

APRIL  8 
9:30  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  Joint  hearings  with  the  House 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  to  re- 
view the  legislative  recommendations 
of  the  AMVETs,   American  Ex-POWs, 
Jewish  War  Vetertms,  and  Non-Com- 
missioned  Officers  Association. 

SD-106 

APRIL  9 

9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

VA,  HUD,  and  Independent  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1993  for  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration. 

SD-G50 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1993  for  Amtrak, 
and  the  Federal  Railroad  Administra- 
tion, Department  of  Transportation. 

SD-138 

APRIL  30 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

VA,  HUD,  and  Independent  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1993  for  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment. 

SD-GX 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1993  for  the  Fed- 
eral Transit  Agency,  and  the  Washing- 
ton Metropolitan  Area  Transit  Author- 
ity. 

SD-138 
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MAY  7 


9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

VA,  HUD,  and  Independent  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1993  for  the  De- 
partment of  Veterans  Affairs,  and  the 
Court  of  Veterans  Affairs. 

SD-124 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearingrs  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1993  for  the  U.S. 
Coast  Guard,  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation. 

SD-138 

MAY  14 

9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

VA,  HUD,  and  Independent  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1993  for  the  Fed- 
eral Emergency  Management  Agency. 

SD-124 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  i»^posed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1993  for  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Administration,  Depart- 
ment of  Transimrtation. 

SD-138 

MAY  21 

9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

VA,  HUD,  and  Independent  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearingrs  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1993  for  the  Na- 
tional Community  Service,  and  the 
Points  of  Light  Foundation. 

SD-116 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcoftimlttee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1993  for  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office. 

SD-138 

MAY  22 

9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

VA,  HUD,  and  Independent  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  i>roposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1993  for  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment and  certain  related  agencies. 

SD-138 
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The  Senate  met  at  8:45  a.m.,  on  the 
expin|tion  of  the  recess,  and  was  called 
by   the  Honorable   Alan  J. 
a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Illi- 


or  ler 


to 

Ddcon 
nols. 
The 
prayei 
our 
D. 


PRESIDING     OFFICER.      The 

this  morning  will  be  offered  by 

gAeat  chaplain,  the  Imam  Wallace 

^  iohammed,     Muslim     American 

Spokepman,  Calumet  City,  IL. 


The 


Imam  Wallace  D.  Mohammed. 
Caluntet  City.  IL,  offered  the  following 
prayei 
Our 
the  n^erciful 
all 
sclencfe 


pc  Dple 


goo  Iness  ; 


Grai  it 
continue 
of 

faith 
industfTT 

Let 
two 
spire 
cial  add 

Graj  t 
compa  ssion 
contiifue 
us. 
more 
in 

Blest 
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Grait 
better 
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Brinr 
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small 
Natioi 
peace. 
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never 
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(Legislative  day  of  Thursday,  January  30,  1992) 


PRAYER 


Creator,  the  merciful  benefactor. 
Redeemer  who  opens  for 
e   a  way   to   have  good  con- 
and  a  good  life: 

to  this  Nation  that  Americans 

to  live  as  a  prosperous  nation 

mfeny  in  one"  and  as  a  people  of 

;aking  pride  in  human  decency, 

.  and  service. 
as  pray  that  this  great  Nation's 
centuries  of  national  life  may  in- 
ther  nations  to  move  toward  so- 
economic  justice  for  all. 
that  her  big  heart  for  charity, 
repentance,    and    mercy 
to  beat  strongly  within  all  of 
Giiint  that  Americans  always  have 
tope  than  troubles  and  ever  grow 
and  in  wisdom. 
Americans   to   always  cherish 
fitedom  and  the  noble  essence  of 
Aiiierican  people. 

that  we  Americans  understand 
our  brothers  and  sisters  around 
w^jrld   and   reject    unsuitable    na- 
pride  for  a  global  community  of 
and  peace, 
all   citizens  and  Government 
.    those    of  great   means   and 
means,  to  appreciate  more  our 
s    solemn    pledge    of    liberty, 
and  justice  for  all. 
our  homes  and  our  schools. 

the     parents,     our     troubled 

our   burdened   inner   cities   to 

be   without   hope   or  direction. 

Americans  to  keep  to  the  best  of 


wjys. 


(fi 


Americans  to  cherish  more  the 

industry. 

the  efforts  of  the  President  and 
otler  efforts  in  progress  for  more 

more  opportunity  to  be  in  this 
ociety  for  more  of  us. 

matrimony  and  families  here 
all  the  world. 

for    the    President    of   the 
States,  for  every  Member  of  the 

and  for  every  Member  of  the 
of  Representatives,    the   excel- 

man's  spirit  and  the  excellence 


if] 


of  the  intellect  of  the  statesmen  so 
that  they  may  build  a  better  America 
for  us  all.  Amen. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  ACTING 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
KOHL).  The  clerk  will  please  read  a 
communication  to  the  Senate  from  the 
President  pro  tempore  [Mr.  Byrd]. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  follow- 
ing letter: 

U.S.  Senate. 
President  pro  tempore, 
Washington.  DC.  February  6, 1992. 
To  the  Senate: 

Under  the  provisions  of  rule  I,  section  3.  of 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  I  hereby 
appoint  the  Honorable  Herb  Kohl,  a  Senator 
from  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  to  perform  the 
duties  of  the  Chair. 

Robert  C.  Byrd, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  KOHL  thereupon  assumed  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


RESERVATION  OF  LEADER  TIME 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the 
leadership  time  is  reserved. 


MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  there 
will  now  be  a  period  for  the  transaction 
of  morning  business  not  to  extend  be- 
yond the  hour  of  10  a.m.,  with  Senators 
permitted  to  speak  therein. 


TODAY'S  HISTORIC  PRAYER 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  history 
was  made  in  a  small  way  this  morning. 
We  had  an  invocation  by  Imam  Mo- 
hammed, the  first  Muslim  to  offer  an 
invocation  here  in  the  U.S.  Senate. 

I  think  it  is  important  that  we  reach 
out  to  one  another,  whether  we  are 
Christians,  Jews,  Muslims,  Buddhists, 
whatever  our  belief  or  lack  of  belief. 
This  morning's  Washington  Post  has  a 
story  about  Muslims  fleeing  persecu- 
tion from  what  we  have  generally 
called  Burma  in  the  past. 

The  intolerance  that  is  around  the 
world  in  too  many  places  is  a  cause  for 
grief  and  is  a  cause  for  bloodshed  and 
tragedy.  What  has  happened  this  morn- 
ing is  the  Imam  Mohammed,  who  is 
known  in  the  Chicago  area  and  around 
the  Nation  for  reaching  out  to  people 
of  other  beliefs  and  for  preaching  toler- 
ance and  understanding — his  presence 


here  today  is.  first  of  all.  a  tribute  to 
him.  I  was  pleased  to  join  my  col- 
leagues. Senator  Dixon  and  Senator 
Hatch,  in  cohosting  his  presence  here 
today. 

But  it  is  a  reminder  to  all  of  us. 
whatever  our  beliefs;  yes.  be  firm  in 
your  beliefs,  but  also  do  not  let  exces- 
sive pride  cause  disruptions  in  our  soci- 
ety, whether  it  is  on  the  basis  of  reli- 
gion, race,  national  background,  or 
what  it  is.  I  hope  today  is  one  more 
small  step  in  creating  a  nation  and  a 
world  where  there  is  more  understand- 
ing. 

Mr.  DIXON  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Dixon]  is  recognized. 


IMAM  MOHAMMED'S  INVOCATION 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
my  distinguished  colleague  and  friend 
from  Illinois.  Senator  Paul  Simon,  for 
those  remarks. 

Today  is  a  historic  day,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, in  the  life  of  the  U.S.  Senate  and 
in  the  country  at  large.  For  the  first 
time  in  the  Senate's  history,  the  invo- 
cation has  been  given  by  an  individual 
of  the  Muslim  faith.  I  am  proud  that 
one  of  my  constituents,  the  leader  of 
African-American  Muslims  in  the  Unit- 
ed States,  the  Imam  Wallace  D.  Mo- 
hammed, was  the  first  Muslim  leader 
to  deliver  an  invocation  in  the  U.S. 
Senate. 

Mr.  President,  he  is  an  outstanding 
leader  in  interfaith  development,  be- 
lieving that  unity  amongst  peoples 
makes  us  stronger  as  a  great  nation. 
He  is  correct.  Mr.  President,  and  I  ap- 
plaud his  efforts  to  date,  and  I  urge  his 
continued  good  works  in  the  future. 

I  would  like  to  thank  my  colleagues. 
Senator  Paul  Simon  and  Senator  Orrin 
Hatch,  as  well  as  the  Chaplain  of  the 
Senate  for  their  assistance  in  making 
this  historic  day  possible. 

I  thank  my  colleagues. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Utah. 


A  GREAT  DAY  FOR  THE  U.S. 
SENATE 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  join  in  the  remarks  of  my  dis- 
tinguished and  great  colleagues  from 
Illinois.  This  is  a  great  day  for  the  U.S. 
Senate  and  for  our  country  in  having 
Imam  Wallace  Mohammed  with  us 
today,  the  first  Muslim  to  pray  in  the 
U.S.  Senate.  We  could  not  have  made  a 
better  choice.   There  is  not  a  better 


man  in  America  or  better  religious 
leader  who  is  trying  to  do  what  is  right 
for  his  people  in  the  inner  cities,  in 
jobs,  in  teachings  of  morality  and  de- 
cency, and  in  so  many  ways  that  help 
those  who  need  help,  to  lend  a  helping 
hand. 

Mohammed  is  a  great  man.  He  is  a 
kind  man.  He  is  a  compassionate  man. 
He  is  a  decent  man.  And  it  is  an  honor 
for  us  to  have  him  in  the  Senate  this 
day.  I  think  it  is  fair  to  note  that  some 
of  his  greatest  friends  are  sitting  in  the 
gallery  today,  some  of  whom  are 
known  by  people  all  over  the  world, 
people  of  all  faiths,  of  all  religions.  So 
we  have  made  great  strides  today  in 
the  Senate,  and  I  think  the  Senate  is 
honored  to  have  this  great  religious 
leader  with  us.  I  look  forward  to  con- 
tinuing an  association  and  friendship 
with  him  and  with  his  people  for  many 
years  to  come  in  the  future. 

I  want  to  thank  the  distinguished 
Senators  from  Illinois  and  others  who 
have  worked  hard  to  have  Imam  Mo- 
hammed with  us  today. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  President.  I  yield  the 
floor. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  what  is  the 
pending  business? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  pending  order  of  business  is 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  is  recognized 
to  speak  for  up  to  30  minutes. 


INVESTING  AMERICA'S  PEACE 
DI'VIDEND 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  in  a  series 
of  speeches  last  week  I  talked  about 
the  contributions  and  sacrifices  that 
our  men  and  women  in  uniform  made 
in  winning  the  cold  war.  I  also  outlined 
the  support  we  have  provided  to  our 
military  personnel  and  why  such  con- 
tinued support  is  necessary  in  the  fu- 
ture. 

Today  I  want  to  discuss  the  impact  of 
the  defense  builddown  on  the  military 
members  and  the  civilian  workers  in 
our  defense  establishment.  Their  dedi- 
cation, their  talents,  and  their  com- 
mitment helped  our  Nation  win  the 
cold  war.  These  men  and  women  truly 
are  our  real  peace  dividend.  We  have  an 
obligation  to  keep  them  from  becoming 
victims  of  their  own  success.  In  meet- 
ing this  obligation,  we  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  invest  this  peace  dividend  in 
people  and  in  America's  future. 

HUMAN  IMPACT  OF  THE  DEFENSE  BUILDDOWN 

The  dramatic — and  in  most  cases  wel- 
come— changes  in  the  international  se- 
curity environment  during  the  past 
year  mean  that  some  of  the  traditional 
threats  to  our  national  security  have 
changed  radically  and  fundamentally. 
The  disintegration  of  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  demise  of  Soviet  communism 
mark  the  end  of  the  cold  war.  We  hope 
it  will  not  return.  Although  the  world 
remains    a    dangerous    and    uncertain 


place,  the  changes  in  the  international 
security  environment  mean  that  we 
can  reduce  the  amount  of  our  own 
spending  on  national  defense. 

This  reduction  in  defense  spending  is 
welcome  because  it  comes  at  a  time 
when  we  have  a  soaring  Federal  deficit 
and  a  great  number  of  unmet  domestic 
needs.  But  reductions  in  defense  spend- 
ing will  have  an  unfortunate  impact  on 
a  great  many  people  in  our  Defense  Es- 
tablishment. 

Last  week.  Secretary  of  Defense  Dick 
Cheney  and  Gen.  Colin  Powell  told  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  that  1  mil- 
lion people,  civilian  and  military,  will 
be  released  from  the  rolls  of  the  De- 
fense Department  by  1996.  That  is  1 
million  jobs  lost,  just  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense. 

The  employment  picture  in  the  U.S. 
defense  industry  is  also  bleak.  A  study 
by  the  Defense  budget  project  last  Au- 
gust predicted  that  private  sector  de- 
fense industry  employment  would  de- 
cline by  over  800.000  jobs  from  1990  to 
1996  as  a  result  of  the  defense  spending 
reductions  in  the  budget  simimit  agree- 
ment. With  the  additional  program  ter- 
minations in  the  administration's  fis- 
cal year  1993  amended  budget  request, 
and  any  additional  cuts  Congress  may 
make,  the  total  loss  of  defense  industry 
jobs  is  bound  to  be  over  1  million. 
Added  to  the  Defense  Department  jobs, 
this  represents  2  million  less  jobs  in 
the  next  several  years. 

This  loss  of  over  2  million  defense-re- 
lated jobs  by  1996  stands  in  stark  con- 
trast to  what  has  happened  in  the  re- 
cent past.  The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis- 
tics shows  that  there  has  been  a  net  in- 
crease of  only  20,000  jobs  in  the  whole 
U.S.  economy  in  the  last  3  years.  These 
are  very  sobering  figures  for  all  of  us 
who  are  anxious  to  return  the  eco- 
nomic growth  necessary  to  pull  the  Na- 
tion out  of  the  current  recession. 

It  is  a  real  irony  that  the  victory  of 
the  United  States  and  our  allies  in  the 
cold  war  means  the  loss  of  2  million  de- 
fense-related jobs.  These  people  are  not 
losing  jobs  because  they  failed — they 
are  losing  jobs  because  they  won.  The 
Nation  owes  all  of  them— military 
members,  DOD  civilians,  defense  indus- 
try personnel,  and  their  families — more 
than  just  a  simple  "thank  you"  for  a 
job  well  done.  We  owe  them  an  oppor- 
tunity to  use  the  skills  that  helped  win 
the  cold  war  to  address  some  of  our 
pressing  public  and  private  sector 
needs. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  act  wisely,  we 
can  turn  the  enormous  problem  of  ex- 
cess talent  in  defense  occupations  into 
the  enormous  asset  of  new  talent  in 
nondefense  occupations.  This  talent 
can  become  an  investment  in  our  fu- 
ture productivity  and  economic 
growth. 

If  we  fail  to  act,  we  may  not  only  in- 
hibit recovery  from  the  current  reces- 
sion— we  may  also  lose  our  best  oppor- 
tunity that  recovery  can  lead  to  long- 
term  and  permanent  economic  growth. 


DOMESTIC  NEEDS 

Clearly  there  is  plenty  of  work  to  do 
at  home.  Too  many  of  our  colleges  and 
universities  must  fill  science  and  engi- 
neering classes  with  foreign  students, 
in  part  because  too  many  public 
schools  in  our  country  do  not  do  an 
adequate  job  of  teaching  math  and 
science.  There  is  too  much  crime  on 
our  streets  and  highways,  and  too  few 
law  enforcement  officials  working  to 
keep  them  safe.  Too  many  hospitals 
and  nursing  homes  need  skilled  staff, 
and  too  many  Americans  need  health 
care  at  home,  away  from  expensive  in- 
stitutions. Too  many  young  people 
pass  through  the  critical  turning 
points  of  early  childhood  and  early 
adolescence  without  the  attention  they 
need  to  keep  up  with  their  peers  in 
school  and  in  a  competitive  world  with 
their  peers  in  other  countries. 

We  saw  just  in  this  morning's  paper 
the  results  of  recent  math  and  science 
scores  putting  Americans  near  the  bot- 
tom of  these  categories  in  competition 
all  over  the  world. 

People  leaving  defense-related  jobs 
cannot  solve  all  these  problems;  all  of 
them  cannot  be  absorbed  in  such  criti- 
cal jobs.  We  can,  however,  ensure  that 
those  who  can  contribute  in  critical  oc- 
cupations are  given  every  opportunity 
and  every  incentive  to  do  so. 

MILITARY  PERSONNEL  AN  IMPORTANT  SOURCE 
OF  SKILLS  AND  TALENT 

Adam  Walinsky  recently  wrote  a 
thoughtful  column  in  the  New  York 
Times  pointing  out  a  number  of  areas 
where  military  personnel  could  con- 
tribute to  solving  some  of  our  pressing 
domestic  needs.  While  I  do  not  share 
his  view  on  one  of  his  key  suggestions, 
that  is  that  military  people  should  re- 
main in  the  services  to  work  in  domes- 
tic programs,  I  do  share  his  view  that 
these  military  personnel  can  make  an 
important  contribution  in  a  number  of 
areas  in  our  society.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  his  article  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  the  end  of  my  remarks. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  public 
schools — our  first  line  of  defense  in  the 
fight  for  global  markets — can  clearly 
benefit  from  people  with  the  skills  that 
they  have  learned  in  the  military. 

Sixty  percent  of  our  military  officers 
have  baccalaureate  degrees,  and  an- 
other 35  percent  of  our  military  officers 
have  a  masters  degree  or  higher.  In  ad- 
dition, all  of  our  military  personnel 
must  complete  formal  or  on-the-job- 
training  in  their  military  skill.  Much 
of  this  training  is  in  skills  that  are  di- 
rectly transferable  to  our  civilian 
economy  skills  like  construction  work; 
electrical  engineering;  computers;  ve- 
hicle and  aircraft  maintenance;  com- 
munications; law  enforcement;  ac- 
counting and  financial  management; 
and  a  whole  range  of  medical  skills. 
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Aftet  receiving  their  training  mili- 
tary I  ersonnel  are  challenged  daily  to 
perforn  In  a  highly  competitive  envl- 
ronmeat  that  rewards  discipline,  lead- 
ership teamwork,  and  professional  ex- 
cellen  le,  exactly  the  qualities  we  need 
in  ouj  commercial  sector  and  in  our 
publiq  service  jobs. 

of  these  military  members  are 
sought  after  by  the  private  sec- 
bbt  some  of  them  should  be  en- 
coura(  ed  to  enter  the  teaching  profes- 
sion t  irough  alternative  teacher  cer- 
tiflca^on  programs  like  the  one  sug- 
by  former  Lieutenant  Governor 
Bill  Hobby.  Both  he  and  Dep- 
A^istant  Secretary  of  the  Army 
:  and  Education  Patricia 
have  written  recent  articles  ad- 
this  concept,  and  I  ask  unanl- 
consent  that  both  articles  be 
in  the  Record  at  the  end  of  my 
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exhibit  2.) 

NUNN.    Over   the   next   several 
thousands  of  military  personnel 
baccalaureate  or  masters  or 
degrees  in  math  and  science 
leaving  the  military  services. 
3f  these  individuals  have  been  in- 
in  our  military  training  es- 
whlch    are    among    the 
the  world.  Many  of  these  Indi- 
could  step  right  into  teaching 
our  colleges  and  universities, 
infortunately,    unless    laws    are 
id  at  the  State  level,   they  are 
to  move  into  our  elementary 
secondary  schools  because  of  ar- 
State  teaching  certification  re- 
Texas  and  New  Jersey  are 
recruiting    teachers    through 
alternative    certification 
and  my  own  State  of  Geor- 
ulider  the  leadership  of  Gov.  Zell 
is  stepping  up  Its  efforts  In  this 
making  changes  so  we  can  im- 
our  performance   in   math   and 
by  attracting  more  qualified 
into  these  professions  of  math 
s4lence  and  also  attracting  more 
into  teaching. 

officers  who  may 
a  college  degree  can  be  re- 
to  work  as  administrative  as- 
»  in  schools  where  discipline  is  a 
.  I  can  assure  you  that  a  Ma- 
'orpB    or    Army    drill    sergeant 
how  to  maintain  order  and  dis- 
.  I  am  not  suggesting  that  oar 
should  be   run   like   military 
training.  But  these  former  mlll- 
ii  iBtructors  can  adapt  their  leader- 
skills  to  the  civilian  teaching  en- 
,  help  ensure  discipline,  and 
teachers  to  do  what  they  are 
sind  paid  to  do— to  teach.  I  do 
b^ow  of  anything  that  teachers 
more  than  if  they  had  someone 
with  discipline  in  their  claae- 
they    could    greatly    increase 
1  iroductlvlty. 
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Although  public  schools  should  be 
the  first  place  we  look  for  investing 
this  human  peace  dividend,  there  are 
other  fields  in  which  separating  mili- 
tary personnel  have  already  trained 
and  performed.  For  example,  the  Pen- 
tagon runs  one  of  the  largest  health 
care  systems  in  the  world,  operating 
800  medical  and  dental  facilities  and 
170  hospitals  worldwide.  This  medical 
establishment  will  be  reduced,  and 
skilled  military  medical  personnel  will 
be  leaving  the  services.  There  are  also 
many  other  military  personnel  who  can 
be  quickly  trained  to  move  into  the  ci- 
vilian health  care  field. 

Large  numbers  of  military  police  and 
personnel  in  law  enforcement-related 
skills  will  be  leaving  the  services. 
Many  of  these  individuals  have  gone 
through  the  extremely  rigorous  screen- 
ing program  required  for  sensitive  jobs 
in  our  government,  including  gruarding 
nuclear  weapons,  and  they  would  be  a 
tremendous  asset  to  any  law  enforce- 
ment organization  in  the  country. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  there  are 
many  critical  community  service  jobs 
that  do  not  necessarily  require  tech- 
nical skills  but  require  dedicated  peo- 
ple with  the  kind  of  leadership  skills 
the  military  prides  itself  in  developing. 
For  example,  the  Cities  in  Schools  Pro- 
gram is  a  private,  nonprofit  organiza- 
tion that  currently  has  local  programs 
in  18  States  to  reclaim  school  drop  outs 
and  potential  drop  outs.  This  program 
is  working  closely  with  the  Pentagon 
to  employ  former  military  personnel — 
because  they  are  the  right  kind  of  peo- 
ple for  this  type  of  critical  work. 

THE  NEED  FOR  BALANCED  REDUCTIONS  IN 
MIUTARY  STRENGTH 

Mr.  President,  the  military  services 
face  a  unique  challenge  in  reducing 
their  personnel  strength  over  the  next 
5  years.  I  pointed  out  last  week  that  in 
the  past  we  have  reduced  the  size  of  the 
military  services  by  demobilizing  large 
numbers  of  draftees,  most  of  whom 
were  delighted  to  see  their  term  of 
service  end  or  cut  short. 

We  have  a  very  different  situation 
today.  All  military  members  on  active 
duty  are  serving  because  they  volun- 
teered to  do  so.  They  all  entered  the 
military  services  with  the  expectation 
that  if  they  performed  well,  they  would 
have  a  rewarding  and  fulfilling  career 
in  uniform.  The  coming  reduction  in 
the  size  of  the  military  services  means 
that  many  of  these  volunteers  will  no 
longer  have  the  opportunity  to  com- 
plete their  military  career. 

In  the  past  2  years  Congress  has  en- 
acted a  safety  net  of  pay  and  benefits — 
including  separation  pay  and  voluntary 
separation  incentives— to  ease  the  bur- 
den on  those  military  members  who 
have  to  leave  the  services  through  no 
fault  of  their  ovm.  These  benefits  will 
be  used  primarily  by  military  members 
with  less  than  15  years  of  service.  The 
military  services  understandably,  are 
very  reluctant  to  separate  people  with 
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15  to  20  years  of  service  because  these 
people  are  so  close  to  the  20-year  re- 
tirement point.  However,  the  225,000 
people  in  this  category  represent  12 
percent  of  the  active  duty  force.  Unless 
some  reductions  are  made  In  this 
group,  the  services  will  be  left  with  an 
unbalanced  force  with  too  many  senior 
officers  and  noncommissioned  officers. 
I  should  also  point  out  that  the  officers 
and  NCO's  in  this  group  are  among  the 
most  highly  trained  and  best  qualified 
for  jobs  outside  of  the  mllltaxy  serv- 
ices. 

VOLUNTARY  EARLY  RETIREMENT 

I  believe  there  is  a  way  to  provide  in- 
centives to  encourage  military  mem- 
bers In  this  15  to  20  years  of  service 
group  to  voluntarily  retire  early  and  to 
take  jobs  in  the  fields  of  education, 
health  care,  law  enforcement  and  other 
critical  areas  in  our  communities.  The 
initiative  I  am  working  on  and  will 
propose  to  Congress  would: 

Help  the  military  services  reduce 
strength  in  senior  grades  by  providing 
authority  for  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
to  offer  early  retirement  to  military 
members  with  15  to  20  years  of  service; 

Encourage  separating  military  per- 
sonnel to  go  into  critical  jobs  such  as 
teaching,  law  enforcement  and  health 
care;  and 

Facilitate  any  training  in  the  nec- 
essary skills  for  these  critical  jobs  in 
our  communities. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  take  just  a 
few  moments  this  morning  to  summa- 
rize the  three  key  provisions  of  this 
initiative. 

The  first  provision  would  give  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  the  authority  to 
allow  the  voluntary  retirement  of  mili- 
tary personnel  with  between  15  to  20 
years  of  service  during  the  period  of 
the  defense  build  down.  This  is  not  per- 
manent. This  is  during  the  transition 
period.  Individuals  who  retire  under 
this  provision  would  be  eligible  for  im- 
mediate retired  pay  based  on  the  cur- 
rent formula  of  2.5  percent  for  each 
year  of  service  multiplied  by  their 
basic  pay.  For  example,  an  Individual 
retiring  with  15  years  of  service  would 
receive  37.5  percent  of  basic  pay.  For  a 
mid-grade  noncommissioned  officer,  El- 
6,  this  would  amount  to  SS87  per  month. 
These  personnel  would  also  be  eligible 
for  all  other  military  retirement  bene- 
fits, including  medical  care  and  dis- 
count shopping  in  military  exchanges 
and  conunissaries. 

This  provision  would  provide  the 
military  services  with  an  Important 
personnel  management  tool  that  they 
do  not  have  now  to  make  reductions  in 
the  15-  to  20-year  segment  of  the  force. 
This  early  retirement  authority  is  un- 
usual, but  it  has  been  used  in  the 
past— most  recently  In  the  late  1930's— 
to  help  reduce  surpluses  In  the  ranks  of 
the  military  services.  In  my  view,  this 
is  a  very  appropriate  time  to  use  this 
early  retirement  authority  again  to 
help  the  military  services  reduce  in  a 
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balanced,  humane,  and  productive  way. 
The  military  services  will  be  able  to 
offer  this  early  retirement  option,  if 
the  legislation  I  will  Introduce  passes, 
to  any  military  member  with  between 
15  and  20  years  of  service  who  is  in  a 
surplus  skill  category. 

The  second  provision  of  this  initia- 
tive is  an  Incentive  for  military  per- 
sonnel who  choose  this  early  retire- 
ment option  to  enter  critical  jobs  in 
our  communities.  Under  this  provision, 
those  military  members  who  retire 
early  and  enter  approved  jobs  in  edu- 
cation, law  enforcement,  medical  serv- 
ices, or  other  critical  fields  would  be 
eligible  to  increase  their  military  re- 
tirement years  of  service  credit  by  1 
year  for  each  year  of  such  employment, 
up  to  a  total  of  20  years.  For  example, 
an  individual  who  retired  after  15  years 
of  military  service  could  accrue  up  to  5 
years  of  additional  credit  in  an  ap- 
proved job,  for  a  total  of  20  years. 
These  retirees  would  later  receive  a 
one-time  recalculation  of  retired  pay 
based  on  their  increased  years  of  serv- 
ice at  age  62.  In  the  example  I  just 
used,  the  Individual  would  begin  draw- 
ing 37.5  percent  of  basic  pay  starting  if 
he  or  she  retired  at  15  years  of  service 
and  begin  drawing  50  percent  of  his 
basic  pay  starting  at  age  62. 

The  third  provision  of  this  initiative 
would  help  separating  military  person- 
nel get  any  education  or  training  that 
is  a  prerequisite  for  employment  in  a 
designated  critical  job  in  our  society. 
Some  of  this  training  can  be  provided 
in  the  existing  military  training  estab- 
lishment. Other  training  or  education 
that  is  not  available  must  be  provided 
through  civilian  institutions  and  pro- 
grams. 

Currently,  most  military  members 
are  eligible  for  the  Montgomery  GI  bill 
benefit,  which  provides  up  to  $350  per 
month  for  postservice  education  after 
leaving  the  military.  I  suggest  expand- 
ing the  opportunity  for  all  military 
personnel,  particularly  those  whose 
military  skills  are  not  readily  transfer- 
able to  the  civilian  economy,  to  use 
this  benefit  for  full  time  schooling 
while,  if  they  so  choose,  they  are  still 
on  Active  Duty.  This  would  allow  mili- 
tary members  in  the  combat  arms,  for 
example,  to  enroll  in  a  course  of  train- 
ing or  education  leading  to  service  in 
critical  civilian  jobs  in  our  commu- 
nities. Personnel  who  take  advantage 
of  this  opportunity  would  be  placed  on 
an  educational  leave  of  absence  of  up 
to  1  year  with  basic  pay,  and  upon  sep- 
aration, be  required  to  affiliate  in  the 
individual  Ready  Reserve  for  4  months 
for  each  month  of  training  or  edu- 
cation received  under  this  provision. 

Mr.  President,  these  three  key  provi- 
sions— voluntary  early  retirement  au- 
thority, incentives  for  public  service  in 
critical  skills,  and  enhanced  post- 
service  education  and  training — create 
a  winning  situation  for  everyone  af- 
fected by  this  program: 


The  military  services  will  win  be- 
cause they  will  have  another  Incentive 
to  help  them  reduce  the  size  of  their 
career  force. 

Individual  military  members  will  win 
because  they  will  have  greater  opportu- 
nities for  postservice  training  and  for 
critical  important  jobs,  once  they 
leave  the  military  services. 

America's  communities  and  our  local 
education  establishments  will  win  be- 
cause they  will  benefit  from  the  infu- 
sion of  trained  and  talented  people 
£i"om  the  military  services — especially 
in  critical  educational  areas  where  we 
are  woefully  inadequate,  particularly 
in  the  areas  of  math  and  science,  but 
not  only  in  those  areas;  but  also  in  the 
area  of  language. 

I  cannot  think  of  anything  we  need 
more  in  our  society  than  the  ability  of 
people  to  speak  foreign  languages  if  we 
are  going  to  compete  in  world  trade. 
We  have  many,  many  schools  that  do 
not  have  adequate  language  teachers, 
and  we  have  many,  many  people  get- 
ting out  of  the  military  who  do  have 
these  talents  and  the  ability  to  teach. 

Finally.  Mr.  President,  our  country 
will  win  because  we  will  invest  the  tre- 
mendous talent  that  won  the  cold  war 
in  solving  some  of  the  Nation's  press- 
ing problems  that  will  affect  our  future 
and  particularly  aiTect  our  economic 
growth. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  believe  this 
initiative  will  result  in  significant  in- 
creased costs  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  the  long  term  because  the 
early  retirement  provision  will  produce 
potentially  significant  offsetting  sav- 
ingrs. 

Although  the  early  retirement  provi- 
sion would  result  In  an  immediate  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  i>eople  leaving 
active  duty  who  have  between  15  and  20 
years  of  service,  I  want  to  stress  that 
these  would  be  people  who  would  have 
otherwise  stayed  on  active  duty  until 
they  completed  the  normal  20  years  of 
service  for  retirement.  The  early  re- 
tirement provision  would  move  up  the 
retirement  dates  of  some  of  these  peo- 
ple, and  there  would  be  a  short-term 
increase  in  retirement  outlays.  How- 
ever, the  military  services  would  avoid 
having  to  pay  the  salaries  of  those  who 
choose  to  retire  early,  and  therefore  re- 
duce active  duty  pay  and  allowance 
costs. 

The  early  retirement  provision  would 
also  reduce  long  term  retirement  costs. 
The  lifetime  retirement  benefit  for  a 
person  retiring  with  less  than  20  years 
of  service  under  the  early  retirement 
option  is  less  than  the  lifetime  retire- 
ment benefit  of  that  same  person  if  he 
or  she  retired  at  20  years  of  service. 

For  example,  a  mldgrade  noncommis- 
sioned officer  [E-6]  retiring  at  15  years 
of  service  would  receive  37.5  percent  of 
his  annual  basic  pay  or  S7,640  per  year. 
The  same  individual  retiring  at  20 
years  would  receive  50  percent  of  his 
annual  basic  i>ay  or  $10,675  per  year. 


Assuming  the  actuarial  life  expectancy 
for  this  individual  is  30  years  from  the 
age  at  which  the  Individual  would  have 
completed  20  years  of  service,  the  indi- 
vidual would  receive  S52,900  less  in  life- 
time retired  pay  if  he  or  she  retired  at 
15  years  of  service.  In  this  case,  even 
though  the  individual  would  draw  5 
more  years  of  retirement  pay.  the  Indi- 
vidual does  so  at  a  lower  basic  pay 
level  and  at  a  lower  years  for  service 
multiplier  than  if  the  individual  re- 
tired at  20  years  of  service. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  this  Im- 
portant option  for  our  military  men 
and  women  and  for  our  Nation's  econ- 
omy will  be  enacted.  The  Pentagon 
must  lead  the  effort  to  establish  this 
transition  program  for  separating  mili- 
tary personnel.  This  means  that  the 
Defense  Department  must  make  sure 
that  the  number  of  military  personnel 
allowed  to  retire  early  is  consistent 
with  the  manpower  needs  of  the  mili- 
tary services.  The  Defense  Department 
must  ensure  that  the  early  retirement 
program  is  coordinated  with  other  vol- 
untary separation  programs  to  reduce 
the  military  personnel  inventory  in  a 
balanced  way.  And  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment must  develop  a  program  to  match 
separating  military  personnel  who  wish 
employment  in  critical  jobs  in  our 
communities  with  job  vacancies,  and 
identify  any  Intervening  training  or 
education  that  would  be  required  for 
these  jobs. 

Finally,  it  is  important  that  stand- 
ards for  alternative  certification  are 
developed,  including  appropriate  cri- 
teria for  military  training  and  experi- 
ence, and  that  the  States  adopt  these 
standards.  I  am  encouraged  that  the 
National  Conference  of  State  Legisla- 
tures, and  the  Education  Commission 
of  the  States  are  beginning  to  work 
along  these  lines. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  this  legisla- 
tion will  go  a  long  way  toward  apply- 
ing the  wealth  of  talent  that  our  sepa- 
rating military  personnel  have  to  offer 
in  correcting  some  of  the  problems  we 
have  at  home.  I  will  be  working  with 
Senator  GLE^fN  and  Senator  McCain, 
the  chairman  and  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Manpower  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  Armed  Services  Committee, 
along  with  Senator  Warner  and  other 
membere  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee on  this  initiative.  I  will  also  be 
consulting  Chairman  Aspin,  Congress- 
man Dickinson  and  the  members  of  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee.  I  in- 
vite my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  devel- 
oping this  concept. 

TRANSmON  ASSISTANCE  FOR  CIVILIAN  DEFENSE 
WORKERS 

In  addition  to  military  personnel, 
there  will  be  large  numbers  of  Defense 
Department  civilian  employees  and 
workers  in  defense  industry  who  will 
lose  their  jobs  and  who  are  losing  their 
jobs  now  because  of  the  restructuring 
of  our  defense  establishment.  There 
will  be  about  1  million  of  these  at  least 
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in  th€  next  3  years.  Like  their  uni- 
forme<  counterparts,  they  face  signifi- 
cant c  lallenges  of  career  transition.  I 
think  fie  owe  these  people  more  than  a 
and  best  wishes  for  finding 
n  this  recessionary  economy.  I 
that  the  human  cost  of  career 
the  value  of  this  human 
to  our  economy,  our  pressing 
social  needs,  and  the  eco- 
challenges  we  face  as  a  nation 
that  we  develop  a  program  of 
assistance  which  responds  to 
of  these  individuals  and  to 
of  our  economy, 
years  ago  we  anticipated  the 
in  the  defense  sector  of  the 
that  would  be  caused  by  the 
and  down  sizing  of  the 
establishment.  The  National 
Authorization  Act  for  fiscal 
authorized  a  comprehensive 
of  economic  adjustment,  di- 
conversion  and  stablliza- 
<  ssistance  for  individuals  and 
ties  adversely  affected  by  the 
closur4,  realignment  or  reduction  of 
milltafy  installations  and  industrial 
plants 
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this  program,  the  Secretary  of 
was  authorized  to  make  eco- 
planning  grants  to  communities 
by  the  defense  drawdown.  The 
of  Labor  was  authorized  to 
xants  to  States,  employers,  em- 
associations,    and    representa- 
r  employees  to  provide  training, 
adjustment  assistance  and  em- 
services    to    employees    ad- 
affected  by  reductions  in  de- 
scending. 
Secretary  of  Commerce  was  au- 
to help  affected  communities 
re^rtons  develop  economic  redevel- 
,   strategies,   and   the   Adminis- 
of  Small  Business  wfis  author- 
assist  small  businesses,  which 
bten  heavily  dependent  on  defense 
A  total   of  S200  million  was 
and   appropriated   for    this 
ve  in  fiscal  year  1991. 
time,  the  Bush  administration 
the  creation  of  this  program, 
hen,  they  have  been  slow  to  im- 
the  assistance  programs  au- 
by   this   legislation,   and   the 
e   benefits  for  individuals   and 
affected  by  the  defense 
down  have  been  delayed.  It  took 
,ter  part  of  a  year  for  the  De- 
Ifepartment  to  decide  to  actually 
he  funds  authorized  and  appro- 
for  these  programs.  The  Com- 
Department     only      recently 
to    fund    economic    redevelop- 
i|iltiatives  through  the  Economic 
Administration      using 
1  ands.  Training  and  other  transi- 
a4sistance  grants  through  the  De- 
of  Labor  are  only  now  begin- 
reach  those  employees  directly 
by     reductions     in     defense 
almost  18  months  after  the 
n  was  enacted, 
•resident,  there  is  no  excuse  for 
Icinds   of  delays,    especially   in 


light  of  the  economic  conditions  we  are 
now  facing.  In  the  next  several  years, 
the  job  losses  in  the  Department  of  De- 
fense and  the  U.S.  defense  industry  are 
going  to  reach  unprecedented  levels 
compared  to  recent  years.  Last  August, 
for  example,  a  Defense  budget  project 
study  predicted  that  in  fiscal  year  1993 
alone,  which  begins  next  October  1, 
300,000  jobs  would  be  lost  in  the  U.S. 
defense  industry — and  that  was  before 
the  program  terminations  called  for  in 
the  administration's  fiscal  year  1993 
Defense  budget. 

Mr.  President,  make  no  mistake 
about  it,  if  we  accelerate  the  Presi- 
dent's rate  of  Defense  expenditure  cuts, 
there  are  going  to  be  more  people  out 
of  work.  As  we  debate  marvelous  new 
programs,  tax  incentives,  and  spending 
programs  and  say  let  us  take  it  out  of 
Defense,  remember  that  every  time  we 
do  that,  we  are  going  to  be  losing  jobs 
immediately  and  up  front,  hopefully  in 
order  to  create  jobs  down  the  way. 
Some  of  that  may  be  necessary,  some 
of  it  may  be  desirable,  but  we  should 
understand  what  we  are  doing. 

I  think  we  need  to  go  back  and  look 
at  expanding  the  scope  of— and  increas- 
ing the  funding  for— the  program  of  as- 
sistance for  displaced  Defense  Depart- 
ment civilian  employees  and  workers 
in  the  U.S.  defense  industry. 

In  the  future,  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment will  increasingly  rely  on  dual-use 
technologies  and  manufacturing  proc- 
esses— that  is,  processes  that  can  be 
used  in  both  the  defense  and  the 
nondefense  arena— ^  the  central  fea- 
ture of  our  acquisition  policy.  In  addi- 
tion, we  will  depend  heavily  on  a  ro- 
bust conunercial  industrial  base  as  the 
foundation  for  our  reconstitution 
strategy  in  the  event  of  a  national 
emergency. 

It  is  essential  that  we  not  dissipate 
the  huge  pool  of  talent  that  we  have 
assembled  in  the  defense  industry  as 
we  reduce  the  size  of  our  Defense  Es- 
tablishment. We  have  thousands  of 
skilled  individuals,  as  well  as  numer- 
ous research  teams  and  design  teams, 
that  can  contribute  significantly  to 
our  industrial  revitalization  while 
maintaining  their  ability  to  partici- 
pate in  defense-related  acquisition  pro- 
grams, if  needed,  in  the  future.  It  will 
take  effective  planning,  training,  and 
coordination  to  ensure  that  these  tal- 
ents are  effectively  converted  into  via- 
ble commercial  sector  applications. 

The  first  step  should  be  to  designate 
a  single  department  and  a  single  offi- 
cial in  the  Federal  Government  respon- 
sible for  ensuring  an  effective,  coordi- 
nated program  of  transition  assistance. 
The  future  of  the  industrial  base  that 
supports  our  national  security  is  at 
stake  here,  and  for  that  reason  I  be- 
lieve that  the  responsibility  for  this  ef- 
fort should  be  centralized  in  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  under  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense,  as  I  view 
it.  should  assume  resiponsibility  for  ad- 


ministering the  economic  adjustment 
and  transition  programs  for  individuals 
and  communities  affected  by  the  clos- 
ing of  defense  Industries.  Of  course, 
DOD  must  use  the  talents  and  experi- 
ence of  the  Labor  Department,  the 
Education  Department,  and  other 
agencies.  But  this  must  not  become  a 
bureaucratic  shuffle.  One  Department 
must  be  responsible  and  accountable. 
The  Defense  Department  knows  best 
the  scope  and  timing  of  civilian  defense 
industry  job  losses,  as  well  as  the  kinds 
of  skills  which  are  affected.  Through 
administration  of  these  transition  pro- 
grams, the  Defense  Department  can 
both  mitigate  the  impact  on  particular 
communities  and  preserve  the  critical 
skills  and  capabilities  that  we  need  to 
maintain  in  our  industrial  base. 

Mr.  President,  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment also  has  unique  resources  in  the 
area  of  skill  training.  The  military 
services  operate  the  largest  and  most 
capable  training  establishment  in  the 
world.  Every  year,  the  military  serv- 
ices train  tens  of  thousands  of  people 
in  a  wide  variety  of  critical  skills. 

The  primary  mission  of  the  Defense 
training  establishment  will  continue  to 
be  training  soldiers  to  perform  their 
jobs  in  the  military  services.  But  as  we 
reduce  the  size  of  our  military  services 
over  the  next  several  years,  there  will 
be  excess  training  capacity  throughout 
the  military  training  establishment. 
This  excess  capacity  is  essential  if  we 
are  going  to  be  able  to  reconstitute  our 
forces  effectively  to  respond  to  chang- 
ing and  increased  threats. 

Instead  of  simply  eliminating  this 
valuable  source  of  critical  skills  train- 
ing, I  believe  that  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment should  make  an  inventory  of  this 
excess  training  capacity  and  consider 
using  it  to  provide  training  to  both 
military  and  civilian  defense  workers 
who  require  new  skills  to  move  into 
new^  jobs.  This  initiative  could  preserve 
the  crucial  capacity  of  the  military 
training  establishment  so  that  we 
could  increase  training  of  military  per- 
sonnel without  delay.  It  could  also  pro- 
vide valuable  retraining  for  workers  in 
skills  our  economy  needs. 

Mr.  President,  like  their  military 
counterparts,  the  civilian  workers  who 
are  being  displaced  are  talented  people 
who  have  served  their  country  well. 
They  are  losing  their  jobs  because  they 
were  successful  at  what  they  did.  We 
need  to  act  now  to  make  sure  that  this 
tremendous  pool  of  talent  Is  not  wasted 
in  the  future. 

AMERICA'S  PEACE  DIVIDEND 

Mr.  President,  today  we  face  two 
unique  challenges  that  together  supply 
an  equally  unique  opportunity. 

We  face  the  challenge  of  competing 
in  a  knowledge  and  information  based 
global  economy  in  which  our  human 
capital  is  our  most  important  resource. 

We  face  the  challenge  of  providing 
productive  employment  for  up  to  2  mil- 
lion highly  skilled  Americans  in  a  pe- 
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riod  of  slow  economic  growth.  The  pri- 
vate sector  will  play  the  dominant  role 
in  absorbing  this  large  number  of 
skilled  workers,  but  the  Defense  De- 
partment must  play  a  key  role  in  the 
transition  process. 

If  we  begin  now  to  provide  the  right 
incentives,  we  can  simultaneously  help 
the  military  services  build  down  in  a 
balanced  and  humane  manner;  we  can 
help,  military  and  civilian  employees 
make  a  clean  transition  from  defense 
to  nondefense  work;  and  we  can  help 
America  invest  its  peace  dividend— the 
skills  and  talents  of  these  dedicated 
people — in  the  future  of  our  commu- 
nities, and  the  future  of  a  productive 
economy. 

I  ask  all  my  colleagues  for  their  care- 
ful consideration  and  support  of  these 
Initiatives,  and  I  welcome  any  sugges- 
tions they  may  have  for  additions  or 
changes. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

ExHiBrr  1 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Jan.  29.  1992] 

Out  of  Uniform,  Into  Service 

(By  Adam  Walinsky) 

The  Democratic  candidates  seem  agreed  on 
the  need  for  deep  cuts  in  the  defense  budget, 
perhaps  to  fund  tax  cuts  for  the  middle  class. 
The  Congress  is  sure  to  go  along  with  them. 
Cutting  the  budget  will  mean  severe  adjust- 
ments. Consider  the  people  affected. 

Thre  was  a  great  outcry  when  General  Mo- 
tors announced  plans  to  lay  off  74.000  work- 
ers by  1995.  Defense  budget  reductions  envi- 
sioned by  Congressional  leaders  would  re- 
quire Gen.  Colin  L.  Powell,  chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  to  lay  off  about  500.000. 
many  of  them  combat  veterans.  They  would 
be  thrown  almost  casually  into  an  uncertain 
and  troubled  economy. 

We  must  see  these  men  and  women  not  as 
a  problem  to  be  got  rid  of,  but  as  a  new  re- 
serve of  energy  and  talent.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment should  keep  them  on  its  rolls,  at 
their  current  pay  and  allowances,  and  use 
them  for  three-  or  four-year  terms  of  civilian 
service. 

First,  since  the  country  is  desperately 
short  of  police  officers  to  face  a  rising  tide  of 
disorder  and  violence.  200.000  should  be  as- 
signed to  police  forces  across  the  country. 
Soldiers  and  marines  would  need  training 
and  tight  supervision  from  civilian  police  au- 
thorities. But  they  would  arrive  more  than 
competent  to  suppress  gunfights.  to  corral 
wilding  groups  and  generally  to  help  keep 
the  peace. 

Second,  100.000  should  teach  in  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  and  in  remedial  and 
vocational  programs.  Of  the  500.000  likely  to 
be  discharged.  100.000  are  officers,  mostly 
college  educated.  Many  of  the  senior  enlisted 
men.  are  also  highly  experienced  trainers. 

Albert  Shanker,  president  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Teachers,  has  said  for  years 
that  the  nation  should  capture  these  people 
to  teach  in  elementary  and  secondary 
schools.  They  know  how  to  teach  job  skills, 
are  used  to  dealing  with  young  people  from 
impoverished  backgrounds  and  would  not  be 
ait^id  to  teach  in  rough  neighborhoods,  even 
in  jails. 

In  the  last  four  months,  an  Army  hotline 
has  drawn  more  than  11.000  inquires  from  of- 
ficers interested  in  becoming  teachers,  many 
qualified  to  teach  mathematics  and  science. 
for  which  good  teachers  are  in  short  supply. 
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Third.  30.000  medical  corpsmen  should  be 
assigned  to  hospital  emergency  rooms  and 
public  health  progrrams.  These  technicians 
have  been  trained  to  deal  with  traumas,  acci- 
dental and  violent,  like  those  inundating 
inner  cities.  The  Special  Forces,  trained  to 
bring  basic  public  health  practices  to  remote 
and  primitive  third  world  areas,  can  do  at 
least  that  much  at  home,  especially  when  tu- 
berculosis and  sexual  diseases  are  spreading 
in  new  and  more  virulent  forms. 

America's  continuing  racial  crisis  gives 
such  a  program  special  urgency.  Thirty  per- 
cent of  those  likely  to  be  discharged  are 
black,  while  the  population  is  11.7  percent 
black.  The  military  has  been  a  great  high- 
way of  advancement  of  talented  men  and 
women  without  regard  to  race  or  ethnic  ori- 
gin. 

They  should  not  be  simply  sent  back  to  de- 
pressed communities  as  isolated  individuals 
in  search  of  a  function  and  place.  This  pro- 
gram of  reconstruction  would  bring  them 
home  with  a  special  mission  and  the  support 
of  a  committed  nation.  These  are  patriotic 
people  of  discipline  and  spirit— potential 
leaders  whom  we  need.  They  would  be  inspir- 
ing examples  to  the  legions  of  lost  black  and 
Hispanic  children  in  ghettos  across  the  coun- 
try—and the  rest  of  us.  too. 

This  is  not  a  permanent  but  a  transitional 
program,  at  a  time  of  special  need.  We  must 
still  establish  the  Police  Corps,  which  both 
houses  of  Congress  established  last  year  and 
would  enlist  young  people  for  four  years  of 
police  service  in  exchange  for  college  schol- 
arships. And  we  will  still  require  fundamen- 
tal reform  in  education  and  health  care.  But 
it  would  bring  our  military  people  home  to 
highly  useful  temporary  and  perhaps  perma- 
nent jobs. 

It  would  not  reduce  Federal  outlays,  but  it 
could  enormously  increase  our  sense  of  secu- 
rity, prosperity  and  well-being.  Personal 
safety,  the  quality  of  a  child's  education, 
quick  assistance  to  the  sick  and  injured — 
these  are  hard  to  quantify  and  are  omitted 
from  economic  statistics.  Yet  they  can  de- 
termine personal  and  national  satisfaction 
more  surely  than  any  number  of  things 
measurable  in  dollars. 

America  faces  awesome  problems  of  race, 
poverty  and  urban  decay.  Suddenly  and  un- 
expectedly, we  will  have  at  our  disposal  a 
great  reservoir  of  strength  to  confront  them. 
Let's  use  it. 

ExHiBrr  2 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  Nov.  24.  1991] 

From  the  Armed  Forces  to  the  Classroom 

(By  Bill  Hobby) 

Within  the  next  few  years,  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  highly  trained  men  and  women 
will  be  mustered  out  of  the  armed  forces. 

Of  the  750.000  soon-to-be  veterans  who  will 
save  military  service  during  the  next  five 
years,  about  150,000  are  commissioned,  war- 
rant and  senior  noncommissioned  officers. 
They  are  trained  In  vital  technical  skills  and 
are  natural  leaders. 

Though  well  qualified,  many  will  not  be 
able  to  find  jobs  that  use  those  skills.  Typi- 
cally, these  veterans  will  have  spent  one- 
quarter  of  their  military  careers  as  students 
or  instructors  in  their  specialties.  Many  of 
them  will  be  men,  many  of  them  minorities. 

They  are  in  their  forties  and  fifties,  with 
twenty-odd  productive  years  ahead  of  them. 
The  nation  has  invested  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars  in  their  professional  training.  In 
short,  they  are  fine  prospective  high  school 
teachers. 

With  the  proper  incentives.  75,000  might 
become  teachers. 


That  many  new  teachers  would  not  only  be 
readily  absorbed  in  the  next  five  years,  but 
welcomed  into  the  classroom.  About  90.000 
potential  new  teachers  a  year  now  graduate 
from  colleges  of  education.  School  districts 
hire  more  that  175.000  new  teachers  a  year. 
The  deficit  is  filled  by  the  return  of  former 
teachers,  teachers  who  have  never  taught  de- 
spite being  qualified  to  do  so  and  new  teach- 
ers from  alternative  certification  programs. 

More  than  1  million  new  teachers  will  be 
needed  in  the  next  five  years.  Colleges  of 
education  will  provide  about  half  a  million. 
Well-qualifled  veterans  can  help  fill  the  gap. 

With  the  growing  dissatisfaction  with  the 
teaching  profession  and  the  pressure  to  find 
new  sources  of  teachers.  Texas  and  many 
other  states  have  begun  qualifying  teachers 
in  nontraditional  ways. 

These  "nontraditional"  teachers  have  done 
just  as  well  as.  or  better  than,  education 
graduates  on  certification  tests  and  on  the 
job. 

About  28  states  now  have  such  programs. 
These  programs  are  an  integral  part  of  the 
President  Bush's  "America  2000"  program  for 
education.  In  his  recent  report  to  Congress, 
the  president  said:  "The  solution  to  the 
problem  of  attracting  talented  teachers  is 
not  to  regulate  the  industry  further  but  to 
open  it  up  to  the  competitive  process  and  to 
reduce  certification  requirements  in  ways 
that  do  not  threaten  but  instead  encourage 
excellence  in  teaching." 

The  inclusion  of  veterans  in  the  president's 
solution  for  the  teacher  shortage  makes 
sense. 

Can  people  who  have  not  graduated  from 
college  teach  in  high  school?  A  college  de- 
gree indicates  maturity  and  knowledge.  So 
does  10  or  so  years  of  service  in  the  armed 
forces.  I  have  never  known  a  chief  petty  offi- 
cer who  could  not  teach  a  high  school  class. 
For  centuries,  noncoms  have  spent  most  of 
their  time  educating  adolescent  boys. 

Teacher  programs  don't  have  to  take 
years.  College  graduates  in  the  Teach  Amer- 
ica program  enter  inner-city  classrooms 
after  three  months  of  training.  Could  not 
mature  veterans  with  10  to  20  years  of  mili- 
tary service  be  trained  in  the  same  length  of 
time?  Of  course.  They  could  be  teaching  in 
the  classroom  in  a  matter  of  months. 

The  success  of  this  program  will  be  deter- 
mined by  the  quality  of  the  soon-to-be  veter- 
ans willing  to  enter  it.  The  quality  will  be 
determined  by  the  incentives  offered,  most 
logically  through  the  military  retirement 
system. 

Veterans  leaving  the  service  have  pension 
benefits  ranging  from  none  for  those  with 
fewer  than  20  years  service,  to  50  percent  to 
75  percent  of  final  pay  for  those  with  20  to  30 
years  of  service  and  75  percent  for  those  with 
more  than  30  years  of  services.  The  pensions, 
of  course,  are  in  addition  to  medical  benefits 
of  enormous  value. 

Under  this  approach,  a  qualified  veteran 
who  becomes  a  teacher  would  earn  military 
retirement  credit  in  the  classroom.  The  cred- 
it could  be  either  on  a  year-for-year  basis  or 
proportional.  The  cost  of  the  additional  ben- 
efit would  be  deferred  until  retirement  of  the 
teacher-veteran,  who  would  also  earn  credit 
in  the  individual  state's  teacher  retirement 
system. 

A  more  costly  alternative  would  be  to  offer 
the  15-year  veteran  a  fiat  40  percent  pension 
(2.5  percent  per  year)  for  as  long  as  the  vet- 
eran teaches.  The  enhanced  pension  (50  per- 
cent) would  be  payable  at  the  completion  of 
five  years  in  the  classroom.  This  relatively 
small  pension  would  compensate  for  the  low 
entry-level  pay  of  teachers. 
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[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Jan.  10,  1992] 
FromIthe  Armed  Forces  to  the  Teaching 
Force 
(By  Patricia  Hines) 
of  qualified  teachers,  particularly 
aigh  school  level,  is  frequently  cited 
xlbuting  significantly  to  America's 
educat:  on  crisis.  But  if  the  Army  has  its 
Afnerica's  shortage  of  qualified  teach- 
soon  belong  to  the  past. 
Vict<i*y  in  the  Cold  War  has  i)recipitated 
^he  largest  troop  reductions  ever  un- 
dertaki  n  by  the  U.S.  armed  forces.  Within 
nei  t  five  years,  more  than  500.000  people 
making  the  transition  to  civilian  life. 
V  HI  be  seeking  new  careers  that  will 
them  to  apply  the  skills  and  experi- 
gi  ined  in  the  armed  forces  to  the  clvll- 
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Srmy  is  strongly  encouraging  these 
women  to  consider  teaching  as  their 
ser.  Utilizing  Information  provided 
Department  of  Education,  the  Army 
hotlines  here  and   in   Ger- 
South  Korea  and  Panama  to  assist 
1  iterested  in  obtaining  teaching  cer- 
The  response  has  been  overwhelm- 
just  four  months  of  operation,  more 
.000  calls  have  been  received  from 
personnel. 

glance  at   the   qualifications   of 
Ii^ople  reveals  the  vast  potential  wait- 
tapped  by  America's  schools.  Of  the 
men  and  women  scheduled  to  leave 
by  1995,  20%  are  officers,  of  whom 
baccalaureate  degrees.  At  the  rank 
and  above,  80%  have  either  master's 
or  doctorates.  Many  have  taught  full 
one  of  the  military  academics  or 
>n  the  faculty  of  the  U.S.  Army  Com- 
md   General   Staff  College,    the   Na- 
War   College,   or  one   of  the   Army 
schools. 

of  this  nation's  critical  shortage  of 
math  teachers,   it  is  noteworthy 
third   of  the  officers   leaving   the 
u'e    qualified    to    teach   high-school 
In   addition,   according   to   a   recent 
4irvey.  between  10%  and  20%  have  en- 
backgrounds   that   would   enable 
teach  high  school  physics. 
1  x)k  at  how  these  would-be  teachers 
received, 
the  example  of  Col.   Duane   Mills. 
to  retire  trom  the  Army  in  two 
;ol.  Mills  decided  to  put  his  master's 
In  history  to  good  use  in  the  class- 
jf  his  native  Missouri.  However,  he 
that  he  must  first  complete  15  to  20 
)f   "methods"   courses   to   obtain   a 
certificate.  Since  Col.  Mills  would 
hold  down  a  full-time  job  while  at- 
nlght  school  for  his  methods  courses, 
process  would  take  a  year 
Discouraged  at  this  prospect,  the 
is  looking  for  another  job.  The  loss  Is 
s. 
contrast.  Col.  Albert  Laferte  retired 
Army  two  years  ago  and  made  a 
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smooth  transition  into  the  teaching  profes- 
sion. With  a  degree  in  aeronautical  science. 
Col.  Laferte  sought  to  become  a  high  school 
math  teacher  in  North  Carolina.  Fortunately 
for  him,  he  was  able  to  take  the  courses  re- 
quired to  obtain  certification  while  still  on 
active  duty  at  Fort  Bragrg  and  then  began 
teaching  math  at  Pine  Forest  Junior  High 
School.  He  has  since  completed  work  on  his 
master's  of  education  and  notes  how  enthu- 
siastic North  Carolina  education  officials  are 
to  have  someone  with  his  qualifications 
teaching  junior  high  school. 

Considering  the  academic  credentials  of 
some  of  our  current  teachers  and  the  quality 
of  our  teacher-training  programs,  the  U.S.  is 
in  no  position  to  deny  itself  the  windfall  of 
talent  preparing  to  leave  the  armed  forces. 
These  men  and  women  are  disciplined,  highly 
motivated  individuals  with  solid  records  of 
professional  achievement.  As  role  models, 
they  are  desperately  needed  in  America's 
classrooms.  Their  response  to  the  call  for 
further  service  to  their  country  has  been  en- 
couraging, but  their  talents  will  go  for 
naught  unless  we  allow  them  to  Impart  their 
knowledge  to  our  children. 

Clearly,  it  is  time  to  address  the  problem 
of  alternative  routes  to  certification.  States 
must  be  persuaded  to  remove  the  barriers 
that  keep  good  teachers  out  of  the  class- 
room. Currently,  30  states  have  some  form  of 
alternative  certification.  Some  of  these  pro- 
grams are  outstanding:  others  are  badly  in 
need  of  reform.  States  that  have  no  program 
need  to  create  one. 

The  U.S.  is  not  lacking  in  politicians  will- 
ing to  spend  untold  sums  of  taxpayers'  dol- 
lars on  education.  Yet  the  Army's  program 
to  put  tens  of  thousands  of  eager,  competent 
teachers  into  our  nation's  classrooms  does 
not  involve  vast  expenditures  of  money.  In- 
stead, it  seeks  to  raise  the  quality  of  Amer- 
ican education  by  providing  our  schools  with 
an  abundance  of  talented  teachers. 

As  President  Theodore  Roosevelt  noted, 
there  is  only  one  group  of  people  as  deserv- 
ing of  their  nation's  gratitude  as  our  sol- 
diers, and  these  are  the  people  "who  teach 
the  children  of  the  present  how  to  be  the 
masters  of  our  country  in  the  future." 

For  those  truly  Interested  in  the  welfare  of 
our  children,  the  fight  for  alternative  teach- 
er certification  must  be  joined. 

(Mrs.  Hines  is  a  deputy  assistant  secretary 
for  training  and  education.  Department  of 
the  Army.  John  Roddy,  a  policy  analyst  at 
the  Department  of  Education,  helped  prepare 
this  article.) 

Mr.  BENTSEN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  ACTING  PRESmENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Texas  is  recog- 
nized for  up  to  15  minutes. 


DOWNSIZING  THE  MILITARY 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  just 
heard  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Georgia  ask  for  the  careful  con- 
sideration of  this  proposal.  He  auto- 
matically gets  that.  I  know  of  no  one 
that  has  more  stature  when  we  are 
talking  about  defense  matters.  He  is  a 
man  of  great  integrity  and  ability.  I 
am  delighted  to  see  a  very  thoughtful 
presentation.  There  is  no  question  that 
they  have  to  have  a  downsizing  of  the 
military.  What  we  are  looking  at  now 
is  not  two  great  super  military  powers, 
but  just  one,  and  we  are  it. 

I  think  the  general  consensus  is  that 
the  chances  for  a  military  confronta- 
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tion  of  great  magnitude  have  obviously 
been  substantially  lessened.  The  big- 
gest confrontation  it  looks  like  we  are 
going  to  have  is  going  to  be  an  eco- 
nomic one.  When  you  make  that  kind 
of  a  transition  in  dislocations,  the 
pain,  problems,  and  concerns  are  there. 
It  is  well  that  we  have  someone  who 
gives  us  a  well-thought-out  proposal  of 
how  we  can  best  make  that  transition, 
and  I  congratulate  the  Senator  from 
Georgia. 


THE  URUGUAY  ROUND 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  discuss  an  issue  that  I  think  is 
going  to  affect  the  well-being  of  Ameri- 
cans well  into  the  next  century.  I  am 
talking  about  the  Uruguay  round  of 
multilateral  trade  negotiations.  What 
a  name.  But  it  gets  down  to  what  is 
going  to  happen  to  the  standard  of  liv- 
ing of  our  people  over  this  next  decade. 
It  gets  down  to  the  point,  are  we  going 
to  go  more  and  more  in  debt  to  other 
countries?  Or  are  we  going  to  turn  that 
trade  deficit  around? 

Those  negotiations  are  now  at  a  very 
important  stage.  Just  before  the 
Christmas  holidays,  the  Director  Gen- 
eral of  the  General  Agreement  on  Tar- 
iffs and  Trade.  Arthur  Dunkel.  released 
his  draft  of  a  comprehensive  multilat- 
eral trade  agreement.  His  text,  some 
451  pages,  covers  most  of  the  topics 
that  our  negotiators  have  been  debat- 
ing since  the  Uruguay  round  negotia- 
tions began  over  5  years  ago. 

He  has  set  out  an  ambitious  schedule. 
I  understand  his  concerns.  We  need 
deadlines  to  try  to  get  things  moving. 
What  he  is  calling  for  is  a  flnal  phase  of 
the  negotiations.  He  set  April  15  as  the 
target  date  for  countries  to  initial  the 
final  agreement. 

I  hope  we  can  reach  agreement  by 
that  date.  I  certainly  urge  our  nego- 
tiators to  press  these  negotiations  as 
hard  as  they  can.  But  we  have  some 
awfully  tough  negotiations  remaining 
because  once  an  agreement  is  reached, 
of  course,  then  it  has  to  come  back  to 
the  Congress  for  approval,  and  only  the 
Congress  can  implement  this  agree- 
ment. So  it  makes  sense  to  take  stock 
of  whether  the  Dunkel  text  as  it  now 
stands  can  pass  muster  in  the  Con- 
gress. 

I  have  taken  soundings  from  many  of 
my  Senate  colleagues.  I  have  heard 
from  many  of  the  industry  groups  that 
have  a  stake  in  this  process.  I  must 
say.  Mr.  President— and  the  time  to 
say  it  is  now.  not  when  it  is  too  late — 
I  do  not  believe  the  Senate  would  ap- 
prove the  current  text.  Let  me  be  clear. 
Let  me  state  it  again.  The  text  simply 
is  not  good  enough  in  its  present  form 
to  pass  the  Senate,  in  my  opinion. 

And  that  certainly  concerns  me.  As 
my  colleagues  know,  I  fought  long  and 
hard  last  spring  to  extend  the  Presi- 
dent's so-called  fast-track  negotiating 
authority.  I  did  it  because  I  believed 
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strongly  that  the  President  must  have 
the  ability  to  negotiate  the  elimi- 
nation of  unfair  foreign  trade  barriers. 
I  do  not  believe  a  congressional  body 
by  itself  can  do  that  in  negotiating 
with  these  other  countries.  I  felt  last 
spring,  and  I  believe  now.  that  the  Uru- 
guay round  offers  us  an  opportunity  to 
get  the  biggest  bang  for  our  buck:  ne- 
gotiating with  over  100  countries  in  one 
comprehensive  negotiation,  instead  of 
trying  to  eliminate  those  barriers 
through  a  piecemeal,  country-by-coun- 
try approach. 

I  still  believe  that  these  negotiations 
are  important.  But  we  also  have  to  face 
the  facts.  Today  our  economy  is  in  a 
rut;  it  is  in  a  ditch.  We  have  a  pro- 
longed recession;  that  means  that  any 
agreement  that  comes  back  is  going  to 
face  a  very  skeptical  Congress.  There 
are  serious  questions.  Will  we  have  a 
net  increase  in  jobs  when  we  sign  this 
agreement,  or  are  we  going  to  have  a 
net  decease  in  jobs? 

The  fact  is  that  trade  policy  has  as- 
sumed an  importance  in  our  political 
debate  that  we  have  not  seen  in  the 
past,  and  that  is  good.  It  is  about  time 
it  did.  Whatever  we  think  about  the 
President's  trip  to  Japan,  it  certainly 
made  crystal  clear  the  link  between 
international  trade  and  jobs  here  at 
home.  Trade  has  become  prime  time 
fare.  That  is  good,  but  that  also  means 
that  the  Uruguay  round  is  going  to  un- 
dergo as  close  a  scrutiny  as  any  trade 
agreement  ever  has  and  that  any  agree- 
ment is  going  to  be  held  to  a  very  high 
standard  by  the  Senate  and  by  the  citi- 
zens of  this  country. 

It  all  adds  up  to  one  central  point: 
This  Congress  is  going  to  be  a  tough 
sell  when  the  Uruguay  round  agree- 
ment is  sent  up  for  approval.  Under  the 
Constitution  that  responsibility  is 
ours.  As  it  is  currently  drafted.  I  am 
convinced  that  the  Dunkel  text  just 
will  not  pass  muster.  I  warned  the  Di- 
rector General  about  this  before  he  put 
that  text  out.  Once  an  agreement  is 
reached,  then  we  are  going  to  have  it 
here  before  us  and  the  debate  will  be 
hot  and  heavy. 

Today,  it  is  not  my  objective  to  list 
all  the  deficiencies  in  the  current  text. 
but  I  do  think  it  is  important  to  make 
clear  that  any  agreement  is  likely  to 
be  measured  against  certain  guide- 
posts.  As  it  currently  stands.  I  think 
the  Dunkel  text  falls  short  in  many  re- 
spects. 

Any  agreement  must  open  up  foreign 
markets  and  provide  substantial  export 
opportunities  for  competitive  Amer- 
ican industries,  but  we  are  not  there 
yet.  The  current  text  simply  is  not 
strong  enough  in  key  areas.  In  critical 
&re«»— like  intellectual  property,  serv- 
ices trade,  and  agriculture— the  cur- 
rent text  does  not  assure  us  that  we 
will  open  up  foreign  markets  suffi- 
ciently or  quickly  enough.  Our  nego- 
tiators need  to  redouble  their  efforts  to 
ensure  that  the  deflciencies  in  the  text 
are  remedied. 
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Even  more  important  is  to  talk  about 
what  is  not  in  the  text.  In  several  key 
areas,  the  Dunkel  text  only  provides  a 
ffamework  of  rules  for  eliminating  bar- 
riers. Specific  commitments  by  the  in- 
dividual countries  are  yet  to  come.  We 
must  see  substantial  progress  in  reduc- 
ing foreign  tariffs  and  opening  up  those 
foreign  services  markets.  In  agri- 
culture, we  still  have  some  very  impor- 
tant negotiations  ahead  on  what  the 
framework  of  liberalization  should  be. 
Do  you  think  Senators  from  farm 
States  ai*e  going  to  approve  it  in  its 
present  form  if  it  comes  back  without 
the  concessions  that  have  to  be  made, 
when  we  changed  our  agriculture  pro- 
gram in  this  country  to  cut  back  on 
subsidies,  to  try  to  show  good  faith  to 
the  European  Community?  Well,  there 
are  going  to  be  some  tough  negotia- 
tions that  have  to  take  place  to  get  the 
country-by-country  commitments. 

In  my  view,  these  market  access  ne- 
gotiations are  the  linchpin  of  the  en- 
tire Uruguay  round.  Without  substan- 
tial progress  in  these  areas.  I  do  not 
see  how  a  Uruguay  round  agreement  is 
going  to  win  congressional  approval. 

Second,  it  is  critical  that  any  agree- 
ment preserves  and  strengthens  our 
remedies  against  dumping,  subsidies, 
and  other  unfair  trade  practices.  That 
is  one  of  the  key  negotiating  objectives 
that  we  put  into  the  1988  Trade  Act.  It 
is  still  of  importance,  not  just  to  me, 
but  to  the  entire  body  of  the  Congress. 
It  is  essential  that  we  retain  the  abil- 
ity to  protect  any  and  all  industries  in- 
jured by  unfair  competition. 

Third,  the  key  objective  of  this  round 
must  be  to  ensure  that  all  countries 
participate,  all;  we  cut  out  the  free  rid- 
ers. In  the  past,  GATT  rounds  have 
largely  involved  agreements  among  a 
limited  group  of  countries.  That  can- 
not be  the  case  in  this  round  because  in 
many  of  the  areas  in  which  we  want  to 
see  progress — services,  intellectual 
property,  market  access,  and  invest- 
ment— barriers  are  found  in  the  devel- 
oping countries. 

For  years,  we  have  given  many  of 
these  countries  a  "fl-ee  ride"  in  the 
trading  system.  In  the  past  GATT 
rounds,  the  big  players,  the  United 
States.  Canada,  Japan,  and  the  Euro- 
peans, would  negotiate  steep  tariff 
cuts,  but  there  was  no  incentive  for 
many  of  the  others  to  play  along  be- 
cause the  most-favored-nation  prin- 
ciple guaranteed  that  everyone,  every- 
one, would  get  the  benefit  of  a  tariff  re- 
duction. The  result:  At  the  beginning 
of  the  Uruguay  round,  the  United 
States'  average  tariff  was  less  than  5 
percent:  India's  was  118  percent. 

This  round  offers  us  an  opportunity 
to  correct  that  kind  of  an  imbalance. 
The  world  has  dramatically  changed. 
The  players  have  changed.  The  mag- 
nitude of  their  involvement  in  world 
trade  has  changed  since  the  Tokyo 
round.  Countries  that  were  not  major 
players  in  world  trade  are  assuming  in- 


creased importance  today.  Since  the 
Tokyo  round,  our  trade  with  the  four 
newly  industrialized  countries  of 
Asia— Hong  Kong.  Korea,  Taiwan. 
Singapore— has  tripled.  Brazil,  Argen- 
tina. Indonesia.  Thailand  are  flexing 
their  trade  muscles,  and  that  is  fine. 
They  are  all  in  the  big  leagues  now.  It 
is  important  they  act  like  they  are  in 
the  big  leagues  and  assume  some  of  the 
responsibilities  that  go  along  with  it. 

This  is  the  time  to  do  it.  We  probably 
will  not  have  another  big  round  of  mul- 
tilateral negotiations  for  another  10 
years.  Those  countries  are  important 
today  and  they  will  be  even  more  im- 
portant when  you  look  at  the  trend 
line  10  years  from  now.  That  Is  why  we 
have  to  lock  in  the  benefits  today. 
That  means  no  more  free  riders. 

In  the  past,  countries  did  not  need  to 
sign  on  to  all  parts  of  the  GATT  agree- 
ments. That  left  some  of  the  countries 
free  to  sign  up  for  the  benefits,  but  not 
to  grant  fUll  concessions.  The  Dunkel 
text  tries  a  new  approach,  and  I  con- 
gratulate him  for  that. 

I  have  been  talking  about  having 
GATT  plus,  so  countries  willing  to  as- 
sume greater  obligations  would  get 
greater  benefits.  That  would  move  us 
more  toward  free  trade,  but  the  free 
riders  should  be  setaside. 

So  Dunkel's  text  works  toward  that. 
He  establishes  a  new  organization 
called  the  Multilateral  Trade  Organiza- 
tion, MTO.  and  the  price  of  admission 
to  the  new  organization  is  that  a  coun- 
try must  sign  onto  the  entire  agree- 
ment. And  that  part  is  good. 

In  other  words,  if  a  country  wants  to 
get  the  benefits  of  our  tari^  cuts  or  lib- 
eralization of  our  textile  markets,  it 
has  to  reduce  tariffs  in  its  markets, 
open  its  services  markets  and  protect 
the  intellectual  property  rights  of  U.S. 
companies.  The  dues  to  join  this  club 
are  pretty  stiff,  but  that  is  the  way  it 
ought  to  be.  If  a  coimtry  does  not  want 
to  pay  the  dues,  they  can  make  that 
choice,  but  it  sure  should  not  get  the 
benefits  of  club  membership. 

That  is  strong  leverage.  Any  country 
left  out  of  the  club  will  be  at  a  serious 
disadvantage  in  world  trade.  And  that 
leverage  might  help  remedy  our  free 
rider  problem.  But  you  know  what  that 
is  going  to  depend  on.  That  is  going  to 
depend  on  the  political  courage,  on  the 
fortitude  of  the  administration  to  use 
the  stick  that  the  MTO  will  provide 
and  actually  deny  benefits  to  the  coun- 
tries that  are  not  willing  to  meet  the 
new  Uruguay  round  standards. 

And  finally.  I  will  be  taking  a  close 
look  at  how  the  Uruguay  round  agree- 
ments will  be  enforced.  In  the  1988 
Trade  Act.  we  told  our  negotiators  that 
providing  for  a  more  effective  and  ex- 
peditious GATT  dispute  settlement 
mechanism  was  one  of  our  very  prin- 
cipal negotiating  objectives.  But  the 
catch  is  this:  If  we  want  tough  rules 
and  a  fast  and  effective  dispute  settle- 
ment system  when  we  are  plaintlKs  in 
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are 


we  also  have  to  live  with  the 

rules  when  we  are  the  defendants. 

administration  has  assured  us  all 

that  they  would  agree  to  a  tough, 

dispute  settlement  system,  but 

f  we  also  secured  strong  rules  and 

commitments  from  our  trading 

to  open  their  markets.  After 

does  not  help  to  have  tough  en- 

,  if  the  rules  you  are  enforc- 

no  good.  Frankly,  looking  at 

punkel  text,  I  think  we  still  have 

distance  to  go. 

President,  I  support  the  concept 
Uruguay  round.  I  sure  hope  we 
rfeach  a  successful  conclusion.  But 
Lgreement  that  is  reached  must 
;he  support  of  the  U.S.  Congress, 
ight  now  I  simply  do  not  think 
upport  is  there, 
aji  optimist  by  nature.  I  believe 
r4und  can  succeed.  I  think  it  is  ter- 
important  that  it  does.  I  do  not 
Cakewalk.  I  know  our  nego- 
have  worked  hard.  I  have  con- 
in  them.  But  we  need  to  start 
ough  negotiations  in  the  months 
that  address  every 
hat  I  have  mentioned  today;  ne- 
that  produce  an  agreement 
an  be  sold  to  a  skeptical  Con- 
In  a  time  of  recession.  And  that  is 
task.  But  it  is  absolutely  es- 
if  this  Congress  is  to  approve  a 
round  agreement. 
President,  I  yield  the  floor. 
LUGAR  addressed  the  Chair. 
PRESIDING     OFFICER     (Mr. 
The  Senator  from  Indiana  is 
to  speak  for  up  to  15  min- 
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LUGAR.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


THE  [TIME  HAS  COME  FOR  AC- 
COIT^ABILITY  IN  U.S.  AGRI- 
CUI  TURE 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
Strom  State  of  the  Union  Speech  deliv- 
ered :  ast  week.  President  Bush  stated 
that,  "Government  is  too  big  and 
spend  I  too  much."  This  sentence  more 
than  ( ,ny  other  struck  a  chord  with  the 
American  people. 

today  to  declare  that  the  time 
c*me  for  a  thorough  review  of  the 
department  of  Agriculture,  and 
fa  ihioning  a  plan  for  trimming  the 
ballocning  waistline  of  this  one  Gov- 
ernment department  back  to  a  leaner, 
healtl  ier  size.  The  leadership  required 
ac!  lieve  this  would  set  a  construc- 
i  xample  of  how  one  department 
ghten  its  belt  and  improve  its 
to  taxpayers  and  farmers 
example  that  should  be  rep- 
in  other  departments, 
stilted  here  today — as  a  life-long 
partic  ipant  in  and  admirer  of  American 
agricqlture — to  state  as  unequivocally 
President  did  last  week:  Enough 
when  it  comes  to  bloated 
government  and  bureaucratic  self-per- 
petuai  ion  in  USDA.  President  Bush  has 
made  a,  bold  conunitment  to  downsize 


U.S.  Armed  Forces  by  30  percent  over  5 
years,  with  the  dividend  going  toward 
economic  revitalization  and  deficit  re- 
duction. It  is  now  time  for  similar  ac- 
countability in  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment's S61  billion  annual  budget. 

Several  of  us  have  tried  over  the 
years — and  to  some  degree  succeeded — 
in  setting  the  gargantuan  mass  we  call 
U.S.  farm  policy  on  a  general  path  to- 
ward fewer  market-distorting  subsidies 
and  greater  market-oriented  efficiency. 
We  have  argued  in  the  last  two  omni- 
bus farm  bills  that,  ideally,  farmers 
should  produce  the  commodities  people 
want  to  buy  as  signaled  by  market  de- 
mand, not  government  fiat;  should 
produce  conmiodities  as  efficiently  as 
possible;  and  should  sell  them  aggres- 
sively to  customers  in  the  United 
States  and  abroad.  In  short,  we  have 
argued  that  when  compared  with  the 
efficiency  of  market  forces,  govern- 
ment Is  all  thumbs  when  it  comes  to 
handling  the  commodities  which  Amer- 
ican farmers  produce  better  than  any- 
one else. 

Mr.  President,  on  September  3,  1991, 
the  Washington  Post's  Guy  Gugliotta 
summarized  a  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice study  released  that  day  which 
spotlighted  the  waste,  inefficiency,  and 
lack  of  accountability  prevalent  in  sev- 
eral USDA  agencies.  The  report  stated 
that  the  morass  had  grown  steadily 
since  the  1930"s,  when  the  Department 
last  underwent  major  reorganization. 
The  report,  Gugliotta  wrote,  offers  up 
striking  conclusions,  such  as,  "*  *  * 
the  department  could  save  $90  million 
per  year  on  its  budget  expense  through 
office  consolidation." 

As  ranking  member  of  the  Agri- 
culture Committee  and  one  who  re- 
mains the  manager  of  my  family's  604- 
acre  farm,  I  have  worked  with  my  staff 
to  attempt  to  simply  get  the  facts.  We 
have  endeavored  to  determine  the  po- 
tential for  monetary  savings  and  im- 
proved performance  highlighted  by  the 
2-year  long  GAO  review.  This  has  not 
been  an  easy  task. 

In  mid-November  1991,  Chuck  Conner, 
of  the  Senate  Agriculture  Committee, 
requested  a  reasonably  thorough  ac- 
counting of  three  basic  items:  First, 
the  size  and  whereabouts  of  the  Depart- 
ment's staff  in  Washington  and  across 
the  Nation;  second,  the  amount  of  tax 
money  spent  on  and  by  these  employ- 
ees; and  third,  the  nature  of  the  work 
being  performed  by  these  individuals 
and  offices. 

On  February  3,  1992— just  3  days  ago— 
a  white,  three-inch  thick  binder  ar- 
rived in  my  office.  It  was  accompanied 
by  a  USDA  memo  stating  in  part  that: 

You  asked  for  the  number  of  local  USDA 
offices  around  the  country.  We  have  tried  to 
g-et  a  straight  answer  to  this  question  for  as 
long  as  I  have  been  here.  Our  staff  still  can- 
not give  us  an  accurate  number. 

The  more  we  looked  at  this  Issue  the  more 
complicated  it  became.  We  are  still  unable  to 
answer  all  the  questions  Mr.  Conner  raised. 

It  will  be  some  time  before  we  see  the  fruit 
of  all  these  efforts.  Until  more  progress  is 


made,  we  will  be  unable  to  answer  exactly 
how  many  of  these  offices  "overlap  or  are 
just  unnecessary"  or  whether  "there  are 
USDA  offices  located  within  30  miles  of  each 
other  in  some  places  while  in  other  rural 
areas  there  may  be  a  difference  of  a  hundred 
miles." 

My  staff  was  told  by  USDA  officials 
that,  in  fact,  a  thorough  accounting  of 
this  type  has  not  occurred  in  recent 
memory,  perhaps  for  years.  A  private 
company  that  did  not  know  the  an- 
swers to  such  basic  questions  would 
have  serious  management  problems. 

My  effort  to  learn  more  coincided 
with  the  publication  in  December  and 
January  of  a  series  of  Investigative  re- 
ports copyrighted  by  the  Kansas  City 
Star,  which  were  authored  by  Star  spe- 
cial projects  writers  Jeff  Taylor,  Greg- 
ory S.  Reeves,  and  Mike  McGraw. 

Mr.  President,  these  articles  are  rife 
with  details  of  waste  and  inefficiency. 
For  example,  one  Star  story  noted 
that,  "In  1988  alone,  the  $15-billion 
Food  Stamp  Program  lost  at  least  Jl 
billion  through  payment  errors  and 
fraud."  Another  story  stated  that,  "In 
Kansas  City,  the  Department  began  in- 
stalling a  new  computer  system  In  1983 
to  keep  better  track  of  billions  of  dol- 
lars of  stored  commodities.  It  was  sup- 
posed to  cost  $7  million.  Eight  years 
later,  the  cost  Is  approaching  $61  mil- 
lion," a  cost  overrun  of  871  percent. 

The  aggregate  of  the  GAO  study  and 
the  Star  series  clearly  indicates  that 
the  failures  of  U.S.  agriculture  policy 
and  the  Department  itself  are  larger 
than  any  one  person.  They  are  no  sin- 
gle person's  fault,  and  they  are  beyond 
any  one  person's  ability  to  solve.  In- 
deed, Agriculture  Secretary  Edward 
Madigan  has  been  refreshingly  honest 
in  his  assessments  of  the  shortcomings 
of  the  Department.  And  he  understands 
where  some  of  the  barriers  to  reform 
are.  The  Kansas  City  Star  quoted  him 
as  pointing  out  that  the  GAO  "say(s) 
we  should  consolidate  more  field  of- 
fices. We  would  be  happy  to  consolidate 
more  field  offices;  we  are  prohibited  by 
law  from  doing  that.  Some  of  them  are 
in  the  districts  of  very  influential  Con- 
gressmen." 

Mr.  President,  perhaps  the  saddest 
aspect  of  this  predicament  is  that  sev- 
eral forward-looking  Initiatives  de- 
sigmed  to  help  American  agriculture 
maintain  its  competitive  edge  have  ei- 
ther stalled  or  never  gotten  off  the 
ground.  According  to  the  GAO,  plans 
that  collectively  would  make  U.S. 
farmers  more  competitive  against  for- 
eign producers  are  held  hostage  to  bu- 
reaucratic inertia  or  lack  of  funding. 
The  GAO  states  that: 
Revitalizing  USDA  requires  strategic  plan- 
ning processes  throughout  the  Department, 
especially  in  merging  areas  such  as  market- 
ing, food  safety,  water  quality,  and  bio- 
technology. USDA  agencies  do  not  coordi- 
nate their  marketing  activities  either  within 
the  Department  or  with  other  Federal  agen- 
cies. 

*  *  *  we  continue  to  believe  that  a  more 
proactive,  organized  approach  is  needed  if 


USDA  is  to  lead  American  agrribusiness  to- 
wards more  marketing-oriented  ag^riculture. 

This,  the  GAO  says,  risks  "the  loss  of 
opportunities  in  food  processing  and 
marketing,  the  fastest  growing  aspects 
of  global  agribusiness." 

U.S.  BUSINESS/MANAGEMENT  SCHOOLS  TO 
REDESIGN  USDA 

Mr.  President,  the  GAO  study  charac- 
terizes American  agriculture  and 
USDA  specifically  as  a  "mature  cor- 
poration"— one  serving  fewer  clients, 
but  maintaining  promise  for  strong 
revenues.  We  all  know  that  reducing 
administrative  overhead  is  nothing 
new  to  U.S.  businesses.  For  decades,  re- 
tailers, for  example,  have  been  engaged 
in  several  phases  of  restructuring. 

To  help  overcome  barriers  to  a  more 
efficient  USDA,  we  should  tap  into  the 
expertise  in  corporate  management 
that  exists  in  prominent  graduate 
schools  in  business  and  management 
throughout  the  Nation.  To  that  end,  I 
am  asking  these  schools  to  compete  in 
designing  the  best  plan  for  restructur- 
ing the  Department.  Our  universities 
and  entrepreneurial  genius  are  the 
envy  of  the  world.  Let  us  utilize  this 
expertise  to  help  design  a  new  delivery 
system  for  USDA  services  so  we  can  re- 
direct taxpayer  resources  to  promote 
another  thing  we  do  best,  namely  farm- 
ing. 

FARMERS,  TAXPAYERS  TO  WEIGH  IN  WrPH 
RECOMMENDATIONS 

Mr.  President,  we  should  likewise 
reap  the  practical  experience  of  mil- 
lions of  American  farmers  and  tax- 
payers. I  am  asking  all  farmers  who 
have  wrestled  desperately  with  the 
overwhelming  tangle  of  redtape  and 
form  filling  to  let  us  hear  about  It  loud 
and  clear.  To  every  farmer  I  ask:  If  you 
have  ever  stomped  out  of  a  local  ASCS, 
Farmers  Home,  SCS,  or  Cooperative 
Extension  Service  office  in  frustration, 
let  us  know  now  that  you  support  a 
remedy  such  as  consolidation  of  these 
offices. 

To  all  taxpayers  I  say:  Speak  out  if 
you  wonder  why  your  taxes  are  sup- 
porting at  least  four  separate  offices  in 
almost  every  county  In  the  Nation, 
each  with  its  own  "reception  services, 
copying  services,  printing  costs,  and 
mail  services,"  as  the  GAO  report 
points  out. 

Additionally,  the  report  notes  that 
"the  ASCS  maintains  offices  in  over  85 
percent  of  the  3,150  counties  in  the 
United  States.  Yet  in  1986  only  516,  or 
16  percent  of  the  counties  were  consid- 
ered farm  counties — this  compares  with 
over  63  percent  in  1950."  A  farm  county 
is  defined  as  any  county  for  which  at 
least  20  percent  of  total  income  is  de- 
rived from  agricultural  sources. 

In  1932,  USDA  employed  32,000  per- 
sons to  serve  a  predominantly  agrarian 
society  in  which  25  percent  of  all  Amer- 
icans resided  on  a  farm.  Today,  the 
USDA  employs  110,000,  while  fewer 
than  2  percent  now  reside  on  a  farm. 
This  represents  an  increase  from  one 


USDA  employee  for  every  1,000  farm 
residents  in  1932,  to  today's  level  of  one 
USDA  employee  for  every  45  farm  resi- 
dents. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  listening,  and  all 
comments  will  be  welcome  at  the  Sen- 
ate Agriculture  Committee.  But  com- 
ments need  to  be  directed  likewise  to 
those  who  would  stand  in  the  way  of 
progress  in  both  branches  of  govern- 
ment. It  Is  time  for  Members  of  Con- 
gress to  put  policy  ahead  of  patronage. 
Now  Is  the  time  to  work  together  to 
reach  beyond  this  litany  of  disturbing 
findings  to  identify  practical  and 
achievable  solutions. 

CONGRESSIONAL  HEARINGS,  REFORM 
LEGISLATION  IN  1992 

Mr.  President,  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  is  the  third  largest 
agency  of  the  Federal  Government. 
Secretary  Madigan  Is  not  alone  in  rec- 
ognizing departmental  failures.  In  1982, 
then  Secretary  John  Block  Instituted 
an  organizational  review  which  Is  said 
to  have  faltered  when  confronted  by  in- 
ternal opposition. 

The  September  1991  GAO  report  notes 
that: 

Agency  and  external  opposition  may  pose 
strong  barriers  to  any  effort  to  restructure 
USDA's  field  operations.  Actions  that  affect 
local  offices  typically  generate  concern  not 
only  in  the  local  area  but  in  the  Congress  as 
well. 

It  also  states  that, 

*  *  *  the  heavy  constituent  involvement 
has  been  criticized  by  some  as  the  reason  for 
difficulty  in  instituting  reform:  USDA  is 
composed  of  a  number  of  diverse,  autono- 
mous and  entrenched  local  self-governing 
systems  that,  to  varying  degrees,  are  regu- 
lated by  the  constituent  groups  themselves. 

Mr.  President,  Hoosier  farmers, 
known  for  their  wit  and  common  sense, 
would  call  this  "the  tail  wagging  the 
dog."  This  problem  and  others  should 
be  addressed  forthrightly.  I  plan  to 
gather  data,  conduct  a  comprehensive 
review  with  congressional  hearings  and 
introduce  legislation  to  streamline 
USDA.  Questions  will  be  asked  and  an- 
swered, and  reforms  will  be  rec- 
ommended. I  will  ask  the  Agriculture 
Committee's  chairman,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Vermont,  and  all 
other  members  of  the  Senate  commit- 
tee to  aid  this  effort. 

A  CALL  FOR  A  NATIONAL  COMMONSENSE 
DIVIDEND 

Mr.  President,  the  responsible  goal  is 
to  seek  thoughtful,  surgical  cuts  in  the 
Department,  rather  than  an  across-the- 
board  meat  ax  approach.  But  let  there 
be  no  misunderstanding,  if  bureaucrats 
and  special  Interests  refuse  to  accept 
constructive  change,  there  may  be  no 
alternative  but  to  employ  every  meas- 
ure at  hand  to  save  tax  dollars. 

Mr.  President,  through  all  this  we 
must  be  mindful  that  the  hard-working 
men  and  women  employed  in  thousands 
of  local  USDA  field  offices  across  the 
country  are  frequently  not  to  blame  for 
much   of  the   systemic  malaise.   Con- 


gress should  move  smartly  to  lessen 
the  burden  of  unnecessary  paperwork 
on  each  office.  Congress  should  elimi- 
nate hundreds  of  archaic  and  largely 
useless  agriculture  reports  mandated 
by  law. 

We  must  also  not  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  that  an  important  part  of  the 
problem  lies  in  the  uncontrollable  ant 
hill  here  In  Washington  known  as 
USDA  South,  where  hundreds  of  dili- 
gent people  work  hard  at  counting  the 
precise  number  of  avocados,  for  exam- 
ple, grown  in  each  township  of  south- 
ern California — in  order  to  keep 
produce  supplies  down  so  that  prices 
will  remain  artificially  high. 

Mr.  President,  taxpayers  have  the 
moral  high  ground  and  should  expect 
accountability  on  the  part  of  congres- 
sional authors  of  mandated  reports  and 
other  frivolous  procedures  required  by 
law  of  USDA  employees.  There  is  no 
constituency  for  waste  and  mismanage- 
ment. But  Members  should  count  on  a 
groundswell  of  public  support  for  sav- 
ing tax  dollars. 

There  has  been  much  talk  since  the 
Berlin  Wall  fell  that  domestic  benefit 
can  come  from  savings  taken  from  our 
cold  war  military  budget — a  so-called 
peace  dividend.  We  all  admire  the  tal- 
ent on  the  part  of  farmers  to  boil  seem- 
ingly complex  problems  down  into  con- 
cise, commonsense  truths.  Now  is  the 
time  for  farmers  and  all  taxpayers  to 
ask  for  and  to  help  create  a  national 
commonsense  dividend — a  dividend 
rooted  In  efficiency  and  frugality  that, 
if  duplicated  in  other  Government  de- 
partments, can  lead  to  lower  deficits,  a 
stronger  economy,  and  greater  faith  in 
public  leadership. 

The  fewer  dollars  wasted  on  ineffi- 
cient progrrams,  the  easier  It  will  be  to 
serve  farmers  and  taxpayers  through  a 
progressive  and  aggressive,  export-ori- 
ented USDA.  The  process  starts  with 
gathering  reliable  data;  holding  hear- 
ings and  drafting  meaningful  legisla- 
tion. Some  people  may  try  to  defend 
the  indefensible,  but  a  searchlight  of 
truth  must  shine  on  the  honest  costs  of 
implementing  U.S.  agriculture  policy.  I 
will  do  my  best  to  seek  help  in  pursu- 
ing these  objectives.  I  will  not  stop 
raising  this  issue  until  the  Agriculture 
Department  makes  clear  to  me  that 
substantial  progress  has  been  achieved. 
The  American  people,  the  American 
media,  and  Members  of  Congress  should 
continue  to  speak  out  and  help  us  do 
what  Is  right  for  the  Nation. 

I  thank  the  Chair. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Florida  is  recognized  to  speak  up  to  10 
minutes. 


RESTORE  DEMOCRACY  IN  HAITI 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  address  the  sad  events  in 
Haiti. 
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have  seen  4  months  of  fniltless 
dlplc^matic   efforts   to   restore   democ- 

to  Haiti, 
thu^  are  still  in  power. 

are  at  a  crossroads, 
essentially  have  two  options  at 

x)int. 

can  decide — even  by  indecision— 
a4cept  the  illegal  regime  that  over- 
democracy  in  Haiti, 
can  decide  to  accommodate,  to 
a  deal,  to  acquiesce  to  the  status 
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we  will  send  a  message — along 
our  allies  in  the  Organization  of 
ican    States    [OAS] — that    over- 
throwing democracies  is  not  tolerable. 
President  should  lead  our  allies 
sehding  that  clear  message. 

my  right  hand.  I  am  holding  a  fa- 
report    from    Amnesty     Inter- 
national about  human  rights. 

not  about  Haiti,  but  the  intoler- 
conditions      in      Kuwait     after 
s  troops  invaded, 
report — of  human  rights  viola- 
tion^had  a  profound  impact  on  our 
forei|m  policy  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 

21,    1990.    President    Bush 
Tie  so  when  he  handed  me  a  copy 
report. 

President  said  the  contents  of 
•ei)ort  were  part  of  the  foundation 
decision  to  act  in  Kuwait. 
Ac4ording  to  this  same  group— Am- 
Intemational — the    current    re- 
in Port-au-Prince  is  committing 
hum4n  rights  violations   that  are  as 
the  Iraqi  violations  in  Kuwait, 
^iggest  that  the  report  on  Haiti 
should  be  read  as  thoroughly  as  was 
report  on  Kuwait. 

President,  the  courageous  people 
iti— the    poorest   people    in   this 
phere — went    to    the    polls    and 
elected  their  leaders. 

any  standard,  this  was  a  monu- 
menttil  event. 

people  of  Haiti  had  been  brutal- 
ay  generations  of  dictators  who 
freedom    and    raided    the 


suppi  essed 
treasiry. 

So  when  the  proud  men  and  women  of 
Haiti  went  to  the  polls— in  a  massive 
tum<  ut — this  transformation  was  an 
Inspii  ation  to  the  world. 

Bui .  last  September,  a  coup  led  by 
thugi  ousted  the  democratically  elect- 
ed G<  vemment  of  Haiti. 

Thi  t  is  the  root  cause  of  the  turmoil 
in  Ha  iti. 

Thqre  has  been  much  focus  on  other 

that  are  symptoms:  the  emb&r- 

surgre  of  boat  people,  the  brutal 
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We  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  main 
i88a»|-the     fundamental     challenge- 
is  to  restore  democracy. 

been  said  that  the  eyes  of  the 

are  on  Haiti,  and  that  is  true. 

analjrze   that   statement   in   the 

of  world  events,  I  would  point 

Monday  in  nearby  Venezuela 

waa  an  attempted  military  coup. 

the  eyes  of  the  world  are  on 


tiat 


Would-be  military  dictators  all  over 
this  hemisphere  are  watching  our  reac- 
tion to  the  illegal  chain  of  events  in 
Haiti. 

The  enemies  of  democracy  have  been 
emboldened  by  the  apparent  success  of 
the  thugs  in  Haiti,  and  by  our  apparent 
inability  to  sustain  the  democratic 
Government. 

For  all  those  reasons,  Mr.  President, 
I  urge  our  Government  to  send  a  clear 
message  to  the  military  thugs  in  Port- 
au-Prince.  The  international  commu- 
nity cannot  allow  their  actions  to 
stand. 

The  administration  is  reportedly 
planning  to  ease  the  embargo  against 
Haiti.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
articles  from  the  February  5,  1992, 
Washington  Post  be  made  part  of  the 
Record. 

This  relaxation  is  seen  by  foreign 
diplomats  and  local  observers  in  Haiti 
as  a  signal  that  Washington  has  given 
up  hope  of  restoring  democracy  in  that 
nation. 

I  agree.  The  easing  of  the  embargo, 
without  more,  would  send  a  signal  of 
capitulation.  Haiti  could  become  the 
Munich  of  the  Caribbean  for  its  own 
struggle  for  democracy  and  for  other 
similar  fledgling  democracies  through- 
out the  hemisphere. 

The  United  States  should  reject  this 
capitulation  and  take  the  following 
steps: 

First,  the  President  should  prepare 
for  the  use  of  force  to  restore  the  le- 
gitimate— democratically  elected — gov- 
ernment to  power. 

That  preparation  should  include: 

Detailed  negotiations  with  demo- 
cratic governments  in  this  hemisphere 
to  build  a  multinational  military  coali- 
tion. 

Initiate  actions  within  the  United 
Nations  for  a  multinational  peacekeei>- 
ing  force  to  assure  Haitian  stability 
after  the  legitimate  Government  has 
been  restored. 

When  these  preparations  are  com- 
plete— and  with  over  4  months  since 
the  coup  this  should  be  a  matter  of 
hours  and  days,  not  weeks — the  demo- 
cratic coalition  should  communicate  in 
unequivocable  terms  that  the  thugs  of 
Haiti  will  not  stand.  Their  choice — im- 
mediate voluntary  departure  or  forced 
removal. 

Second,  we  must  focus  on  the  thugs. 
We  should  make  life  as  difficult  for 
them  as  we  can.  For  example,  if  they 
have  U.S.  visas,  we  should  cancel  them. 
If  they  have  assets  in  the  United 
States,  we  should  seize  them.  We 
should  pressure  our  allies  to  do  the 
same. 

Our  laws  appear  to  be  achieving  their 
purpose  of  differentiating  between  po- 
litical and  economic  refugees.  Over  the 
4  months  since  the  coup,  approxi- 
mately 35  percent  of  applicants  have 
received  permission  to  apply  for  asy- 
lum. In  the  last  3  weeks,  roughly  80 
percent  have  received  permission. 


Third,  we  must  continue  to  uphold 
our  laws.  That  means  that  those  seek- 
ing asylvmi  receive  fair  and  thorough 
hearings.  If  their  return  to  Haiti  would 
endanger  them,  they  should  be  allowed 
to  apply  for  asylum  in  this  country. 

Fourth,  the  OAS  should  establish  an 
on-the-ground  tracking  system  to  as- 
sure the  safety  of  Haitians  who  do  re- 
turn. 

Fifth,  the  President  should  direct  the 
preparation  of  an  economic  plan  detail- 
ing United  States  participation  in  the 
restoration  of  Haiti's  economy  after 
the  legitimate  Government  has  been 
restored. 

Sixth,  the  OAS  with  United  SUtes 
leadership  should  support  a  restructur- 
ing of  the  Haitian  military — to  an  or- 
ganization consistent  with  civil-mili- 
tary relations  and  service  to  the  people 
Haiti. 

Mr.  President,  the  Americas  have 
diligently  pursued  a  diplomatic  resolu- 
tion of  the  crisis  in  Haiti;  125  days 
later— these  efforts  have  failed. 

The  choices  today  are  clear — supinely 
acquiesce  in  a  military  coup  which 
crushed  a  new  democracy  in  the  West- 
em  Hemisphere.  If  we  elect  this  course, 
prepare  to  accept  the  consequences  of 
capitulation:  unrestrained  violence, 
bloodshed,  and  death;  flight  in  fear  and 
desperation;  crushing  poverty;  and  a 
signal  to  the  barracks  coup  plotters 
throughout  this  hemisphere  that  there 
are  no  serious  sanctions  for  the  over- 
throw of  democracies. 

The  vast  majority  of  Haitians  have 
already  demonstrated  what  they  were 
prepared  to  sacrifice  for  the  hope  of  a 
better  life  through  democracy. 

Now,  it  is  ourselves  who  are  being 
tested. 

What  is  our  resolve  and  willingness 
to  act  to  sustain  the  principle  that  a 
government  of  the  people,  by  the  peo- 
ple and  for  the  people  shall  not  perish 
from  this  hemisphere? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  Amnesty  International,  Jan.  1992] 
HAm:  The  Human  Rights  Tragedy— Human 
Rights  Violations  Since  the  Coup 
introduction 
On  the  nlerht  of  29  September  1991.  a  mlli- 
Ury  coup  overthrew  the  democratically 
elected  grovernment  of  Haiti.  President  Jean- 
Bertr&nd  Aristide,  an  outspoken  priest  who 
had  been  elected  in  December  1990  with  over 
67%  of  the  popular  vote,  was  detained  the 
followlngr  day.  After  negotiations  between 
the  military  and  the  French,  Venezuelan  and 
US  ambassadors,  he  was  sent  into  exile  in 
Venezuela.  Brigadier-General  Raoul  Cedras. 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Haitian  Armed 
Forces,  assumed  temporary  control  of  the 
country.  On  9  October  Supreme  Court  Judge 
Joseph  Nerette  was  sworn  in  as  Haiti's  provi- 
sional president.  Jean-Jacques  Honorat,  Ex- 
ecutive Director  of  the  Centre  Haitien  dee 
Droits  et  Ubertes  Publlques  (CHADEL),  the 
Haitian  Center  for  Human  Rights,  was  des- 
ignated by  Provisional  President  Nerette  on 
11  October  and  ratified  by  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  as  provisional  Prime  Minister  of 
Haiti  on  14  October. 


The  days  immediately  following  the  coup 
were  marked  by  violent  repression,  particu- 
larly in  the  poor  communities,  where  sup- 
port for  President  Aristide  had  been  strong- 
est. Soldiers  deliberately  and  indiscrimi- 
nately opened  fire  into  crowds,  killing  hun- 
dreds of  people,  including  children.  In  one 
neighbourhood  soldiers  reportedly  raided  pri- 
vate homes  and  shot  more  than  30  unarmed 
people  dead,  then  forced  relatives  and  other 
local  people  to  bury  the  bodies.  Other  human 
rights  violations  were  widely  reported,  in- 
cluding torture  and  short-term  arbitrary  ar- 
rests without  warrant,  usually  accompanied 
by  severe  beatings. 

On  4  October  Amnesty  International  wrote 
to  Brigadier  General  Raoul  Cedras,  urging 
him  to  send  clear  instructions  to  the  secu- 
rity forces  to  stop  human  rights  violations, 
to  open  thorough  investigations  into  those 
that  had  occurred  since  the  coup  and  to 
bring  the  perpetrators  to  justice.  (See — 
Haiti:  Human  Rights  Violations  in  the  After- 
math of  the  Coup  d'Etat,  October  1991.  AI 
Index:  AMR  36D9/91)  No  response  waa  re- 
ceived. 

Since  October  Amnesty  International  has 
continued  to  receive  reports  of  grave  and 
systematic  human  rights  violations.  Hun- 
dreds of  people  have  been  extrajudicially  ex- 
ecuted, or  detained  without  warrant  and  tor- 
tured. Many  others  have  been  brutally  beat- 
en in  the  streets.  Freedom  of  the  press  has 
been  severely  curtailed  and  property  is  being 
destroyed  by  members  of  the  military  ai)d 
police  forces  or  by  civilians  operating  in  con- 
Junction  with  them.  The  military  has  sys- 
tematically targeted  President  Aristide's  po- 
litical supporters,  including  members  of  the 
Front  National  pour  le  Changement  et  la 
Democratie  (FNCD),  National  Front  for 
Change  and  Democracy;  members  of 
Lavalas.^  the  political  grouping  supporting 
the  deposed  President  Aristide;  residents  of 
poorer  areas  of  Port-au-Prince  such  as  Car- 
refour  Feuilles,  Bolosse,  Delmas.  Bel  Air  and 
Cite  Soleil;  and  those  in  the  rural  areas, 
where  most  of  the  people  are  believed  to  sup- 
port Fr.  Aristide.  Grassroots  organizations, 
which  had  nourished  during  the  seven 
months  of  President  Aristide's  government, 
have  been  virtually  eradicated,  their  equip- 
ment and  premises  destroyed,  and  most  of 
their  activists  in  hiding;  women's  groups, 
peasant  development  groups,  trade  unions, 
church  groups  and  youth  movements  have 
all  been  the  victims  of  severe  repression. 
Even  children  have  not  been  spared  the  vio- 
lence in  Haiti.  An  estimated  200.000  people 
have  been  forced  into  biding.  Since  October 
tens  of  thousands  of  people  have  left  Haiti, 
and  more  than  10.000  people  have  reportedly 
attempted  to  flee  to  the  United  States  of 
America  (USA)  in  flimsy  and  unseaworthy 
boats.  Over  8,000  of  them  have  been  inter- 
cepted on  the  high  seas  by  the  US  Coast 
Guard  and  have  been  taken  to  the  US  naval 
base  In  Guantanamo  Bay,  Cuba  where  their 
asylum  claims  are  being  assessed.  Those  not 
considered  to  have  a  valid  asylum  claim  are 
liable  to  be  returned  to  Haiti.  Amnesty 
International  believes  that  this  procedure 
lacks  certain  essential  safeguards  which 
must  be  allowed  to  asylum-seekers  and 
which  are  required  by  international  stand- 
ards. 

The  fate  of  many  of  those  arrested  has  not 
been  clarified  and  there  continue  to  be  wide- 
spread reports  of  torture.  Many  of  those  tor- 
tured  have   sustained  serious   injuries  but 


■Aa  a  candidate  President  Jean-Bertrand  Aristide 
campaigned  under  the  slogan  Latial<u— a  Creole  word 
for  landslide  or  flood. 


have  been  refused  medical  attention  in  cus- 
tody, and  at  least  four  people  have  report- 
edly been  tortured  to  death.  Some  of  those 
arrested  arbitrarily  have  reportedly  been  re- 
leased only  after  paying  bribes  to  the  sol- 
diers. Families  who  go  to  the  prisons  and  de- 
tention centres  in  search  of  their  detained 
relatives  have  been  intimidated  by  soldiers 
and  many  are  &tnii  to  visit  their  relatives. 
This  may  worsen  the  situation  of  many  pris- 
oners, as  food  is  not  always  provided  by.  the 
prison  authorities  and  some  prisoners  get 
their  only  meals  trom  visiting  relatives  or 
other  inmates. 

The  return  of  chefs  de  section,  rural  police 
chiefs  to  military  control  has  added  to  the 
climate  of  fear  and  repression.  Chefs  de  sec- 
tion, notorious  for  widespread  human  rights 
violations  in  the  countryside,  had  been  dis- 
armed eind  placed  under  civilian  authority  as 
Agents  de  Police  Communale  (Community  po- 
lice agents),  during  the  administration  of 
President  Aristide.  Amnesty  International 
has  received  reports  of  grave  human  rights 
violations,  including  killings  and  beatings, 
perpetrated  by  former  rural  police  chiefs 
who  returned  to  authority  after  the  coup. 

On  17  December  the  de  facto  authorities  is- 
sued a  decree  granting  an  amnesty  for  "all 
citizens  who  were  arrested,  persecuted,  tried 
or  convicted  for  political  crimes  during  the 
period  from  16  December  1990  to  27  Septem- 
ber 1991"  Uous  les  citoyens  qui  ont  ete  arretes, 
pouTsuivis,  juges  ou  condamnes  pour  delits  ou 
crimes  politiques  durant  la  periode  allant  du  16 
decembre  1990  ou  27  septembre  1991).  This  in- 
cluded the  21  men  convicted  for  the  failed 
coup  staged  by  Roger  Lafontant  in  January 
1991  with  the  aim  of  preventing  President 
Aristide  from  taking  power.  The  decree  also 
provided  for  a  further  reduction  in  the  sen- 
tence of  Luc  Desyr,  a  former  secret  police 
chief  convicted  In  1986  of  torture  and  murder 
and  sentenced  to  hard  labour  for  life.  His 
sentence  had  been  reduced  to  30  years  In  1989, 
and  now— reduced  to  five  years— has  expired. 
There  is  evidence  that  many  of  those  covered 
by  the  amnesty,  including  two  men  con- 
victed of  human  rights  violations  and  jailed 
in  mid-1991,  were  indeed  released  in  the  early 
days  of  the  coup. 

The  restrictions  on  public  freedom  in  place 
in  Haiti  since  the  coup  have  made  it  ex- 
tremely difficult — often  dangerous— to  fully 
investigate  reported  human  rights  violations 
and  no  systematic,  independent  monitoring 
of  human  rights  violations  has  been  possible. 
Members  of  the  Catholic  Church,  human 
rights  groups,  journalists  and  others  In- 
volved in  the  collection  and  dissemination  of 
information  on  human  rights  abuses  have 
been  threatened  and  intimidated  by  mem- 
bers of  the  security  forces.  Even  where  spe- 
cific cases  have  been  investigated  and  re- 
ported, it  has  not  always  been  possible  to  ac- 
quire accurate  follow-up  information.  Reli- 
able information  indicates  that  over  1,500  ci- 
vilians have  been  killed,  and  the  number  of 
arrests  reported  to  Amnesty  International 
exceeds  300.  But  these  figures  could  substan- 
tially underestimate  the  extent  of  the 
human  rights  crisis  in  Haiti:  problems  in 
communications  and  the  climate  of  fear  and 
repression  have  meant  that  many  human 
rights  violations  remain  unreported. 

1.  HUMAN  RIGHTS  VIOLATIONS  AGAINST  POLm- 
CIANS  AND  SUPPORTERS  OF  PRESIDENT  JEAN- 
BERTRAND  ARISTIDE 

President  Aristide's  landslide  victory  in 
the  December  1990  elections  was  made  pos- 
sible by  the  deprived  majority  of  the  Haitian 
people— residents  of  poor  areas  in  towns  and 
cities  and  peasants  in  the  countryside,  and 
those  in  organizations  working  on  their  be- 


half. In  the  days  immediately  following  the 
coup,  those  who  openly  opposed  the  military 
take  over  became  the  victims  of  severe  re- 
pression. Hundreds  of  civilians  were  shot  and 
wounded  or  killed  in  different  sectors  of 
Port-au-Prince,  particularly  in  the  poor  dl»- 
trlctp.  Some  people  were  fired  on  by  soldiers 
during  demonstrations  against  the  coup,  oth- 
ers were  shot  in  deliberate  reprisals  for  at- 
tacks on  military  personnel.  Hundreds  of 
people  were  killed  or  wounded  by  military 
personnel  shooting  indiscriminately  at  ev- 
eryone and  everything  that  moved  in  the 
streets.  Including  ambulances  and  the  vehi- 
cles of  doctors  rushing  to  hospitals,  thus  pre- 
venting treatment  of  the  wounded. 

Repression  intensified  during  the  anniver- 
sary of  the  16  December  1990  elections.  Ac- 
cording to  Information  received  by  Amnesty 
International,  the  security  forces  raided 
areas  where  they  believed  there  to  be  sup- 
port for  Fr.  Aristide.  and  killings  and  arrests 
were  reported  throughout  the  country.  Most 
of  those  arrested— many  of  them  on  charges 
of  sticking  up  posters  of  Fr.  Aristide — were 
severely  beaten. 

1.1  Killings 

According  to  reports,  at  least  SO  people 
were  killed  by  the  armed  forces  in  Cit« 
Soleil.  Port-au-Prince,  on  the  night  of  30 
September,  and  on  2  October  soldiers  shot 
and  killed  at  least  30  people  and  wounded 
many  more  in  phe  same  area,  apparently  in 
reprisal  for  an  earlier  attack  by  a  crowd  on 
the  local  police  post  in  which  at  least  two 
policemen  were  killed.  In  another  incident, 
approximately  30  to  40  people  are  reported  to 
have  been  killed  in  the  area  of  Lamentin  54. 
also  reportedly  in  reprisal  for  the  death  of  a 
soldier  at  the  hands  of  an  angry  crowd.  Re- 
ports have  indicated  that  soldiers  burst  into 
many  houses  in  the  neighborhood  and  shot 
dead  some  of  the  inhabitants,  forcing  others 
to  bury  the  dead.  Among  those  killed  in  the 
incident,  were  a  17-year-old  boy  and  an  old 
man  of  75. 

Camille  Cesar,  aged  52,  Director  of  the 
Port-au-Prlnce  cemetery,  and  Paul  Camille 
Bazile,  aged  SO,  who  ran  a  community  day 
care  clinic  in  Carrefour,  a  poor  district  of 
Port-au-Prince,  were  reportedly  detained, 
according  to  witnesses,  by  a  passing  military 
patrol  on  2  October  1991.  Both  men  were 
members  of  the  Front  Natioruxl  pour  le 
Changement  et  la  Democratie  (FNCD),  Na- 
tional Front  for  Change  and  Democracy. 
Camille  Cesar,  the  son  of  a  family  targeted 
by  the  Duvaller  family,  had  only  returned  to 
Haiti,  after  more  than  25  years  in  exile  in  the 
United  States,  in  order  to  support  the  can- 
didacy of  President  Aristide.  The  arrests 
were  carried  out  by  seven  to  eight  armed 
men.  some  in  civilian  clothes  and  some  in 
uniform,  between  Carrefour  and  Delmas  18, 
on  the  outskirts  of  Port-au-Prince  at  around 
11:00  am.  Both  men  were  taken  away  to  an 
unknown  destination.  On  7  October  relatives 
learned  that  their  bullet-riddled  bodies  were 
at  the  morgue  in  Port-au-Prince,  after  staff 
at  the  morgue  recognized  Camille  Cesar  and 
reportedly  informed  the  family.  However,  by 
9  October,  when  relatives  went  to  the 
morgue  to  make  arrangements  for  their  fu- 
neral, the  bodies  of  Camille  Cesar  and 
Camille  Bazile  had  reportedly  been  removed. 
It  is  believed  that  their  bodies  along  with 
many  other  bodies,  that  had  been  taken  to 
the  morgue,  may  have  been  removed  at  the 
behest  of  the  security  forces  and  buried  in 
mass  graves. 

Luckner  Benjamin,  aged  28.  was  reportedly 
shot  by  soldiers  on  20  October  1991.  as  he  waa 
traveling  on  public  transport  from  Cap  Hai- 
tian to  Leogane.  The  vehicle  was  stopped  by 
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in  Carrefour.  a  poor  district  of  Port- 
and  passengers  ordered  to  get  out. 
passenger  to  alight  was  shot  by  the 
in  front  of  his  wife.  Luckner  Ben- 
«rho  was  the  second  passenger  to  leave 
was  also  shot  with  two  bullets. 
^Idlers   allowed    the   driver    to    take 
Lucknpr  Benjamin  to  the  General  Hospital 
Prince,  where  he  died  from  the 
wounds  after  undergoing  surgery. 
Ceraphin   (or   Seraphin).   a   wood- 
was    reported    extrajudicially    exe- 
jn  the  night  of  31  October.  Four  sol- 
•eportedly  entered  his  house,  in  the 
Roi    Street    In    Port-au-Prince    and 
him  outside.  He  was  then  executed 
20  years  from  his  house.  His 
ras  left  outside  until  an  ambulance 
It  has  been  reported  that  his  killing 
reprisal  for  his  participation  in  the 
of  a  member  of  the  tantons  macoutes 
1991. 
December,  the  Deputy  for  Pignon 
Department).    Astrel    Charles,    was 
)y  a  former  chef  de  section,  who  was  re- 
arrested   the    next    day.    Astrel 
was  a  member  of  the  Parti  Agricole  et 
NaHonal  (PAIN).  National  Agricul- 
Industrial  Party. 

evening  of  26  December,  a  tailor 

Amos  was  reportedly  captured,  and 

by  three  members  of  the  military. 

to  the  information  made  available 

International,  his  capture  and 

followed  a  discussion  he  had  with 

on  the  return  of  President  Aristide 

which  was  overhead  by  an  army  ser- 

Later.  the  same  sergeant  and  two  sol- 

to  Amos"  house  looking  for  him. 

ras  having  a  shower,  and  the  military 

took  him  away  just  wearing  a  t- 

e  was  then  reportedly  taken  to  a  field 
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on  20  November  1949.  and  a  resident  of  Port- 
au-Prince. 

1.2  Torture  and  ill-treatment 

Detainees  are  routinely  subjected  to  tor- 
ture and  ill-treatment.  At  least  four  deaths 
as  a  result  of  torture  have  been  reported  to 
Amnesty  International.  There  has  also  been 
numerous  eye-witness  reports  of  the  security 
forces  ill-treating  or  opening  fire  on  un- 
armed civilians.  Relatives  of  those  being 
sought  by  the  security  forces  have  been  beat- 
en when  soldiers  could  not  find  the  people 
they  were  looking  for. 

Evans  Paul,  the  mayor  of  Port-au-Prince 
under  President  Jean-Bertrand  Aristide  was 
arrested  by  approximately  20  soldiers  on  7 
October  at  the  Mais  Gate  airport,  in  Port-au- 
Prince,  where  he  had  gone  to  meet  diplomats 
from  the  Organization  of  American  States 
(OAS).  He  was  then  scheduled  to  leave  for 
Venezuela  for  talks  with  ousted  President 
Jean-Bertrand  Aristide.  He  was  severely 
beaten  with  fists,  military  helmets  and  gun 
muzzles  upon  arrest  and  as  he  was  being 
taken  to  the  Camp  d '  Application,  a  military 
training  school.  However,  when  he  arrived 
here  officers  prevented  soldiers  from  con- 
tinuing beating  him.  Several  hours  later,  he 
was  taken  to  the  barracks  in  PetionviUe,  a 
wealthy  Port-au-Prince  suburb.  He  was  re- 
portedly ill-treated  on  the  way  there.  Even- 
tually, he  was  released  that  same  night  and 
has  since  then  been  in  hiding.  According  to 
reports  received  by  Amnesty  International 
Evans  Paul  had,  on  the  day  of  his  arrest,  re- 
ceived a  personal  assurance  of  safety  from 
General  Raoul  Cedras,  Commander-in-Chief 
of  the  armed  forces,  who  led  the  military 
coup  on  30  September  1991,  and  had  been  ac- 
companied to  the  airport  by  guards  provided 
by  General  Cedras. 

As  a  result  of  the  beatings,  Evans  Paul  suf- 
fered fractured  ribs  and  a  back  injury  that 
has  impaired  his  walking.  He  also  sustained 
an  eye  injury  which  has  damaged  his  vision, 
and  a  severe  bum  caused  by  a  hot  gun  muz- 
zle. However,  due  to  the  risk  for  his  safety, 
he  has  not  been  able  to  have  the  necessary 
tests  and  obtain  proper  medical  treatment  in 
Haiti. 

Evans  Paul,  a  leader  of  the  Konfederasyon 
Inite  Democratik  (KID),  Confederation  of 
Democratic  Unity,  which  supported  Presi- 
dent Aristide  in  the  December  1990  elections, 
has  been  a  prominent  opposition  figure  in 
previous  regimes.  He  was  imprisoned  and  ill- 
treated  in  1960  under  the  dictatorship  of 
Jean-Claude  Duvalier  and  again  arrested  and 
severely  ill-treated  in  November  1989  during 
the  government  of  General  Prosper  Avril. 
The  injuries  he  sustained  on  the  second  occa- 
sion, which  included  vertebral  damage  that 
impaired  his  walking,  required  treatment 
abroad.  His  house  was  attacked  and  severely 
damaged  by  soldiers  in  the  first  days  of  the 
coup. 

On  8  October  Cheneker  Dominic,  19.  re- 
ported he  was  severely  beaten  by  soldiers 
when  two  army  trucks  with  approximately 
30  soldiers  went  looking  for  his  father,  a 
businessman  and  well-known  supporter  of 
President  Aristide  in  the  town  of  Jeremie. 
Department  of  Grande-Anse.  As  Cheneker 
Dominic  refused  to  disclose  his  father's 
whereabouts,  soldiers  beat  him  repeatedly 
with  a  baton.  He  said  he  was  unable  to  walk 
for  a  week  as  a  result  of  the  beating. 

On  28  October.  Ernst  Charles,  a  long-stand- 
ing supporter  of  President  Aristide,  was 
beaten  up  by  uniformed  members  of  the  po- 
lice. He  was  reportedly  so  badly  beaten  that 
he  bled  from  his  ears  and  his  mouth.  The 
beating  stopped  only  when  neighbours  inter- 
vened. Ernst  Charles  was  reportedly  ordered 


to  report   to   the   Cafeteria   police   station, 
every  three  days. 

Teacher  Jean-Claude  Museau.  known  as 
Klodl.  30,  was  arrested  on  30  December  and 
accused  of  sticking  posters  of  President 
Aristide.  He  was  severely  beaten  in  different 
parts  of  the  body,  particularly  on  the  head. 
His  buttocks  showed  slash  wounds.  He  was 
released  on  6  January,  after  appearing  before 
the  Parquet  (Public  Prosecutors  office). 
However,  on  8  January,  he  died  apparently  as 
a  result  of  the  severe  treatment  he  had  been 
subjected  to.  Jean-Claude  Museau,  who  was 
also  a  student  at  the  Ecole  Normale 
Superieure,  Teacher's  Training  School,  in 
Port-au-Prince,  was  married  and  had  one 
child.  He  was  also  a  member  of  a  Ti  Komite 
Legliz.  base  church  community.  According  to 
the  information  available  to  Amnesty  Inter- 
national, he  was  not  given  medical  assist- 
ance, despite  many  appeals  from  relatives 
and  others.  It  was  reported  that  a  member  of 
the  military  replied  to  one  such  appeal  by 
saying  "we  should  have  killed  that  one— he's 
giving  us  too  much  trouble"  (On  aurait  du 
tuer  celui-ld:  il  nous  donne  trop  de  problemes). 
At  least  three  more  deaths  have  been  re- 
ported as  a  result  of  torture. 

1.3  Arbitrary  or  illegal  arrests 

Emmanuel  ("Manno")  Charlemagne,  a 
well-known  singer  in  Haiti  and  a  staunch 
supporter  of  ousted  President  Jean-Bertrand 
Aristide,  was  arrested  on  11  October  1991.  Ac- 
cording to  information  received  from  the 
family  of  Manno  Charlemagne,  he  was  ar- 
rested by  uniformed  soldiers  who  forcibly  en- 
tered his  home  in  Carrefour,  a  district  of 
Port-au-Prince,  without  a  warrant.  Earlier, 
two  lorry  loads  of  soldiers  had  arrived  in  the 
area  of  Cote  Plage  in  Carrefour  and  carried 
out  several  arrests.  The  soldiers  then  asked 
for  Manno  Charlemagne's  home  and  went 
there.  The  sollders  beat  him  in  fi-ont  of  his 
family  and  took  him  away.  Manno  Char- 
lemagne was  accused  of  being  a  "criminal", 
of  "possession  of  arms  without  the  necessary 
permit"  and  of  "incitement  to  violence".  He 
was  subsequently  released  on  18  October  by 
order  of  the  Tribunal  Civil  (Civil  Court)  of 
Port-au-Prince,  which  declared  his  arrest  il- 
legal. 

However,  as  Manno  Charlemagne  was  leav- 
ing the  Penitencier  National  (National  Peni- 
tentiary) on  the  day  of  his  release,  accom- 
panied by  one  of  his  lawyers,  a  group  of  men 
dressed  in  civilian  clothes  approached  him. 
They  said  they  had  an  order  for  his  arrest, 
but  when  challenged  to  produce  the  written 
warrant,  they  refused  to  do  so  and  bran- 
dished their  weapons.  Manno  Charlemagne 
was  then  forced  into  a  waiting  vehicle  and 
taken  to  an  unknown  destination.  It  was 
later  learned  that  he  was  held  in  the  Na- 
tional Penitentiary,  and  was  eventually  re- 
leased on  25  October  1991.  Manno  Char- 
lemagne went  into  hiding  after  his  release 
and  has  now  left  the  country. 

On  15  October  Antoine  Izmery,  a  wealthy 
businessman  who  helped  finance  Fr. 
Aristide's  presidential  campaign,  was  ar- 
rested at  his  home  in  Port-au-Prince  by  over 
70  members  of  the  armed  forces.  He  was  re- 
portedly beaten  and  taken  away  by  the  sol- 
diers. It  later  emerged  that  he  was  being 
held  without  charge  at  the  National  Peniten- 
tiary in  Port-au-Prince.  He  was.  however, 
eventually  charged  with  "inciting  the  public 
to  riot"  on  23  October.  He  had  been  brought 
before  the  Commissaire  du  Gouvernement  (Pub- 
lic Prosecutor)  for  Port-au-Prince  on  four 
separate  previous  occasions,  but  the  Public 
Prosecutor  had  failed  to  appear.  He  was 
eventually  released  on  25  October  1991.  The 
following  evening  soldiers,  reportedly  includ- 


ing several  of  those  who  arrested  Antoine 
Izmery.  raided  the  house  of  his  brother, 
threatened  the  family,  and  ransacked  the 
house.  Antoine  Izmery.  who  had  been  ar- 
rested and  ill-treated  in  January  1990  during 
a  serious  clampdown  on  opposition  figures  by 
the  government  of  General  Prosper  Avril, 
also  went  into  hiding.  In  mid-December  his 
name  headed  a  tonton  macoute  death  list 
broadcast  by  a  pirate  radio. 

Rodrigue  Jacques,  25,  a  worker  with  the 
state  telephone  company,  Teleco,  was  report- 
edly taken  away  from  his  place  of  work  on  21 
October  by  four  men  in  plain  clothes  carry- 
ing guns  and  army  equipment.  His  family  en- 
quired at  police  stations  and  army  installa- 
tions, but  all  deny  holding  him  and  no  news 
of  his  whereabouts  have  reportedly  emerged. 
The  names  of  10  other  people  who  were  re- 
portedly arrested  in  early  October  in  dif- 
ferent areas  of  the  country  and  subsequently 
"disappeared"  were  made  available  to  Am- 
nesty International.  This  list  included  the 
name  of  Adonis  Jean-Paul,  a  member  of  the 
Comite  Revolutionaire  Chomeur  Haitien,  Revo- 
lutionary Committee  of  the  Unemployed 
Haitian). 

Raymond  Toussaint.  a  member  of  the 
Comite  National  des  Congres  des  Mouvements 
Democratigues  (KONAKOM).  National  Com- 
mittee of  Congress  of  Democratic  Move- 
ments and  of  a  rural  development  group 
known  as  CODEP.  was  arrested  on  25  October 
1991  and  was  reportedly  ill-treated.  Accord- 
ing to  information  received  by  Amnesty 
International.  Raymond  Toussaint  was  ar- 
rested without  a  warrant  by  uniformed  sol- 
diers, who  reportedly  came  to  his  home  in 
Petite  Riviere  de  I'Artibonite.  Artibonite 
Department  and  accused  him  of  "spreading 
propaganda  in  favour  of  President  Aristide". 
Raymond  Toussaint  was  taken  to  the  army 
barracks  in  Petite  Riviere,  where  he  was  re- 
portedly severely  beaten.  He  was  subse- 
quently transferred  to  Saint  Marc  prison, 
where  he  was  said  to  be  in  poor  health  be- 
cause of  ill-treatment.  He  was  allegedly  de- 
nied access  to  his  lawyer,  visits  by  his  family 
or  medical  treatment.  He  was  released  in 
late  November  1991. 

Solange  Lafontant,  the  wife  of  Rene 
Preval.  Prime  Minister  of  President 
Aristide's  government,  was  arrested  by  sol- 
diers on  the  morning  of  26  October.  She  was 
accused  of  possession  of  a  fire-arm  without 
the  necessary  permit  (apparently  her  permit 
had  expired).  She  was  released  later  the  same 
day.  Prior  to  her  arrest,  her  name  had  been 
announced  over  the  government-controlled 
Radio  Nationale  among  the  list  of  those  peo- 
ple ordered  to  report  to  armed  forces  head- 
quarters in  Port-au-Prince.  Rene  Preval  has. 
since  the  coup  taken  refuge  in  a  foreign  em- 
bassy. Reglne  de  Volcy.  sister-in-law  of 
former  Minister  of  Public  Works  Frantz 
Verella.  was  arrested  on  the  morning  of  6  De- 
cember, but  released  the  same  day.  On  their 
own  admission,  soldiers  told  her  that  the 
army  was  using  relatives  of  Frantz  Verella 
as  a  way  to  find  him. 

Up  to  30  people  were  arrested  by  soldiers 
without  warrant  on  Sunday  27  October  in  the 
Carrefour-Feuilles  district  of  Port-au-Prince. 
Soldiers  also  forcibly  entered  and  searched  a 
day-care  centre  in  the  area.  The  same  sol- 
diers threatened  parents  if  they  did  not  send 
their  children  to  school  the  following  Mon- 
day. Many  of  those  who  oppose  the  coup  have 
refused  to  obey  the  government's  demands 
that  children  return  to  school  from  the  be- 
ginning of  November. 

Serge  Etienne.  aged  35  and  a  former  mem- 
ber of  the  armed  forces,  was  arrested  without 
a  warrant  by  soldiers  at  his  home  on  27  Octo- 


ber 1991.  He  was  accused  of  incitement  to 
riot  on  the  day  the  coup  took  place,  but  the 
family  believe  he  has  been  arrested  because 
he  is  a  Lavalas  supporter.  He  was  held  at  the 
Service  d'investigation  et  de  recherches  anti- 
gang.  (Anti-gang  investigation  and  research 
service),  where  access  to  his  relatives  was  se- 
verely restricted. 

At  approximately  10:00  pm  on  15  November 
1991.  a  military  street  patrol  from  the  Service 
de  la  circulation  (traffic  division),  surprised 
Adelin  Telemaque  as  he  was  writing  "Viv 
Titid"  ("Long-live  Titid"— Titid  is  a  nick- 
name for  President  Jean-Bertrand  Aristide) 
on  a  wall  in  his  neighbourhood  of  Delmas  6. 
The  army  shot  at  him  and  then  followed  him 
on  foot  when  he  ran  away.  They  finally 
caught  up  with  him  and  then  beating  him  se- 
verely according  to  witnesses.  He  was  then 
taken  away.  On  17  November,  his  parents 
made  enquiries  with  the  traffic  division  of 
the  armed  forces.  They  reportedly  mocked 
the  family  and  said  that  he  was  not  being 
held  there.  The  traffic  division  suggested  the 
parents  try  the  Cafeteria  who  denied  holding 
him.  When  Adelin  Telemaque's  parents  re- 
turned to  the  traffic  division  the  officers 
there  suggested  they  look  for  their  son  at 
the  National  Penitentiary,  but  the  National 
Penitentiary  also  denied  holding  him.  The 
parents  returned  again  to  the  traffic  division 
of  the  armed  forces,  who  this  time  reportedly 
suggested  that  their  son  may  have  been  exe- 
cuted and  they  should  look  for  his  body.  Am- 
nesty International  is  concerned  that  Adelin 
Telemaque  may  have  been  extrajudicially 
executed. 

Also  on  15  November,  some  40  youths  in 
Cite  Solell.  a  district  of  Port-au-Prince,  were 
reportedly  arrested  by  a  group  of  uniformed 
military  agents  and  men  in  civilian  clothes. 
The  youths  were  suspected  of  preparing  to 
leave  the  country.  They  were  beaten  in  full 
view  of  Cite  Soleil  residents  and  were  forced 
to  identify  the  houses  of  other  youths  who 
were  thought  to  be  getting  ready  to  leave. 

On  Saturday,  30  November  soldiers  went  to 
the  home  of  Dr  Margareth  Dufour  (nee 
Degand).  a  medical  surgeon,  and  her  husband 
Christian  Dufour.  a  French  citizen,  who  is 
confined  to  bed  following  a  serious  accident. 
The  soldiers  were  reportedly  looking  for 
Jean-Robert  Sabalat.  the  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs  under  the  government  of  President 
Jean-Bertrand  Aristide.  who  is  a  neighbour 
and  friend  of  Margareth  Dufour.  Jean-Robert 
Sabalat.  whose  house  was  searched  without  a 
warrant  by  soldiers  in  mid-October,  has  been 
in  hiding  since  the  coup.  The  soldiers  were 
accompanied  by  a  Juge  de  Paix  (justice  of  the 
peace),  and  they  reportedly  declared  that 
they  found  grenades  and  ammunition  belong- 
ing to  Jean-Robert  Sabalat  in  Margareth 
Dufour's  house.  However,  some  reports  have 
indicated  that  the  soldiers  brought  the  weap- 
ons into  the  house  in  order  to  incriminate 
Jean-Robert  Sabalat.  Since  they  could  not 
find  Jean-Robert  Sabalat.  the  soldiers  ar- 
rested Margareth  Dufour.  and  reportedly  ac- 
cused her  of  harbouring  him.  Following  her 
arrest.  Jean-Robert  Sabalat  issued  a  state- 
ment denying  possessing  weapons. 
Margareth  Dufour  was  taken  to  the 
PetionviUe  military  barracks,  but  was  later 
released. 

Other  officials  reportedly  arrested  include 
Gerard  Jules,  the  Justice  of  the  Peace  at 
Cayes-Jacmel.  South-East  Department, 
along  with  the  FNCD  mayor  of  the  town  and 
three  others;  Jocelyne  Balonquet  (also  re- 
ported as  Palenquet),  a  civil  servant  with  the 
Ministry  of  Education:  Donald  D.  Prosper, 
mayor  of  St-Marc.  Artibonite.  and  his  two 
deputies,  and  Fanovil  Domevil,  a  member  of 


the  Communal  Assembly  of  the  5th  Section 
of  Bastlen  in  Verrettes.  Artibonite.  Judge 
Milot  was  arrested  in  Llmbe  (North  Depart- 
ment) for  a  short  period,  as  was  the  Justice 
of  the  Peace  for  Arcahaie.  Artibonite.  Pierre 
Charles  Douze.  Others  included  Carlo  Jean 
Rateau  and  his  brother  Jean  Richard  Rateau, 
two  artists  and  supporters  of  President 
Aristide. 

Arrests  were  also  reported  in  the  days 
prior  to  the  first  anniversary  of  the  Decem- 
ber 1990  elections.  In  Carrefour  Feuilles,  for 
example,  about  30  youth  were  reportedly  ar- 
rested by  soldiers.  Their  neighbourhood,  as 
several  others  in  Port-au-Prince,  was  "vis- 
ited" by  soldiers  those  days,  in  an  apparent 
effort  to  intimidate  any  demonstration  of 
support  for  President  Aristide  at  the  time  of 
the  election  anniversary. 

1.4  Threats  and  destruction  of  property 

In  the  early  days  of  the  coup,  armed  sol- 
diers forcibly  entered  and  conducted 
searches  without  warrant  on  the  homes  of  of- 
ficials of  the  Government  of  President 
Aristide.  including  those  of  Prime  Minister 
Rene  Preval:  Minister  of  Information  Marie- 
Laurence  Jocelyn  Lassegue;  Minister  of 
Economy  and  Finance  Marie-Michele  Rey; 
former  Foreign  Minister  Marie  Denise 
Fabien  Jean-Louis  and  presidential  advisor 
Claudette  Werleigh.  All  of  these  officials 
went  into  hiding  immediately  after  the  coup 
took  place. 

In  mid-October,  the  home  of  Max 
Montreuil.  President  of  the  Comites  de 
quartier  du  Cap-Haiiien  (Neighbourhood  Com- 
mittees of  Cap-Haitien).  was  attacked  with 
gunfire,  ransacked  and  set  on  fire.  Max 
Montreuil  has  been  a  long-term  target  under 
previous  military  regimes.  He  was  arrested 
in  January  1990  and  expelled  to  the  Domini- 
can Republic,  when  the  government  of  Presi- 
dent General  Prosper  Avril  arrested  scores  of 
opposition  figures  and  declared  a  state  of 
siege.  The  home  of  Marc  Antoine  Noel,  the 
Director  of  the  Fonds  d'Aide  Economique  et 
Sociale  (FAES).  Fund  for  Ek:onomic  and  So- 
cial Aid.  was  fired  on  by  a  group  of  soldiers, 
on  the  night  of  12  October  and  two  FAES 
cars  were  stolen  by  a  group  of  10  soldiers  on 
the  same  occasion. 

Amnesty  International  is  also  concerned  at 
"hit  lists"  which  are  being  broadcast  or  dis- 
closed to  the  public,  in  an  apparent  effort  to 
maintain  the  climate  of  fear  and  intimida- 
tion which  is  reigning  among  the  population. 
On  1  November  the  High  Command  of  the 
Armed  Forces  reportedly  announced  over 
Radio  Nationale  (National  Radio),  that  they 
had  uncovered  a  plot  by  "anarchists"  in- 
tended to  cause  panic  among  the  population 
of  Haiti.  A  list  of  45  people  sought  was  read 
over  the  radio.  The  list  included  the  private 
secretary  of  President  Aristide.  Henri  Claude 
Menard,  trade  union  leaders,  former  Minister 
of  Public  Works  Frants  Verella  and  other 
government  officials. 

On  15  December,  a  pirate  radio  station  call- 
ing itself  Radio  Volontaires  de  la  Securite 
Nationale-57  (VSN-57)  broadcast  a  list  of  96 
individuals  and  some  200  organizations  to  be 
suppressed.  Journalists;  businessmen;  politi- 
cal activists;  government  officials  (including 
former  Minister  Verella);  radical  priests; 
Bishop  Willy  Romelus  of  Jeremie.  an  active 
critic  of  the  current  authorities;  and  friends 
of  President  Aristide  were  included  in  the 
list.  VSN  are  the  initials  of  the  disbanded 
Volontaires  de  la  Securite  Nationale,  Volun- 
teers for  National  Security,  the  official 
name  of  the  notorious  tonton  macoutes.  1957 
was  the  year  in  which  Franpois  Duvalier 
came  to  power.  In  the  broadcast,  the  speaker 
called  on   the  tonton  vnacoutes  to  mobilize 
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agaii  Bt   supporters    of   President    Aristide: 
Whc  D  you  And  them,  [...].  you  should  know 
to  do  [...].  Ck)  and  do  your  job  [...]  crush 
eat  them,  drink  their  blood"  ("U  faut 
tttuver  [...]  o/jn  de  les  ecraser".   "Qvand 
\es  tjouverez  [...]  voils  sauru  qtioi  fane 
iux  [..J.   Allez.  faites  votre  travail  [...] 
lea,   mangez-les.   buvez   leur  sang..."). 
ist  was  later  rebroadcast  by  the  Na- 
Radio,  in  the  gruise  of  news  coverage. 
:e  the  appearance  of  the  list.  Amnesty 
Inter  tational  learned  that  the  military  at- 
tempted to  arrest  one  of  the  individuals  list- 
that  the  house  of  another  one  was 
into   by   the   military.   He   was   not 
at  the  time,  but  other  residents  of 
hime  were  reported  beaten  and  furniture 
.her  items  were  destroyed. 
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Meiiibers  of  the  church  who  are  real  or  per- 
supporters  of  President  Aristide  are 
targeted  by   the  armed  forces.   More 
50  Roman  Catholic  priests  reportedly 
nto  hiding  shortly  after  the  coup.  Lay 
Christian  workers  and  members  of  church- 
development    organizations    are 
risk.  At  least  eight  priests,  one  nun 
dight  members  of  church  groups  have 
irrested,  and  dozens  more  have  been 
threa  ened  and  harassed  by  soldiers. 

;he    first    days    of    the    coup   soldiers 

with  their  rifle  butts  at  the  gate  of 

hfcme  of  one  priest  working  in  a  poor 

>f  Port-au-Prince.  He  was  not  in  and 

81  Idiers  began  shooting  in  the  air  after 

Uled  to  gain  access  to  the  house. 

and  Fritzner  Nosther,  both  Chris- 
kctlvists  and  supporters  of  President 
Arlstvle,  were  arrested  by  members  of  the  se- 
forces  on  4  October  1991  and  taken  to 
de  ThiotU  (Thiotte  military  bar- 
,  in  the  locality  of  Jacmel.  Southeast 
Depu  tment.  Both  men  were  reportedly  ill- 
treat^d. 

The  headquarters  of  the  Programme  Re- 
gional d'Education  et  du  Developpement 
(PR£  »,  Regional  Education  and  Develop- 
ment |E>rogramme,  in  Leon  near  Jeremie,  de- 
of  Grande-Anse,  were  attacked  on 
by  a  group  of  soldiers.  Soldiers  ar- 
Father  Eddy  Julien,  a  Roman  Catho- 
and  Director  of  PRED,  who  was  ac- 
of  incitation  a  la  subversion  (inciting 
subvehion).  Eddy  Pierre,  a  worker  at  PRED 
was  a  so  reportedly  arrested.  Both  men  were 
subsequently  released  without  charge.  Dur- 
attack,  the  soldiers  damaged  equip- 
and  took  away  office  machinery,  in- 
cludiilg  typewriters.  On  18  October,  the  day 
x>  the  attack,  a  letter  reached  Port-au- 
in  which  Father  Julien  denounced 
threats  he  was  receiving  from  members  of 
the  fo  nnner  tonton  macoutes  in  Leon. 
Joc^lyn  Lange.  a  member  of  a  women's 
and  Mrs.  Jean  Claude  Avena  and  Mrs. 
Baptlste  Cherazade,  were  arrested  in 
( tetober  reportedly  because  they  were 
m(  mbers  of  a  Christian  Base  Community 
Lipibe,  North  Department.  All  were  re- 
a  day  later. 
Several  priests  and  monks  in  the  area  of 
I  were  reportedly  being  sought  by 
a^my  in  the  wake  of  a  general  strike  on 
In  Laborde.  a  district  of  Les 
the  presbytery  of  Father  Lanpi  was 
by  soldiers.  The  Sacre  Couer 
Christjlan  brothers'  house  was  also  ransacked 
b  -other  Enold  Clerlsme  arrested  by  sol- 
ind  held  for  several  days.  In  Dusis,  the 
of  Father  Claudel  Wagnac  was 
searclled  and  the  priest  himself  arrested.  He 
r<  leased  shortly  afterwards. 


pr  est  I 


tie 


Oc»ber. 


Sister  Loretta  Philistin,  director  of  the 
Catholic  primary  school  in  Ranquitte,  North 
Department,  was  arrested  on  8  November  by 
the  sergeant  of  the  local  police  post.  She  was 
beaten  and  then  released. 

Foreign  priests  were  subjected  to  arrest 
and  ill-treatment.  On  17  November,  Father 
Julian  travelled  from  his  parish  of  Barahona 
in  the  Dominican  Republic  to  Banane  in  the 
parish  of  Thiotte,  in  the  locality  of  Jacmel, 
South-east  Department  of  Haiti,  in  order  to 
celebrate  mass.  As  he  was  leaving  the  church 
in  the  company  of  Augustin  (no  surname 
given),  the  church  sacristan,  both  men  were 
arrested  by  members  of  the  armed  forces. 
The  Bishop  of  Barahona  in  the  Dominican 
Republic  intervened  and  was  able  to  obtain 
the  release  of  Father  Julian.  Augustin  how- 
ever, was  badly  beaten  and  taken  to  the 
Thiotte  military  barracks. 

On  18  November  Father  Jean-Claude  Pascal 
Louis,  the  parish  priest  of  Baron,  near  Saint 
Raphael,  North  Department  was  arrested  by 
members  of  the  armed  forces.  He  reportedly 
was  arrested  in  connection  with  the  closure 
of  schools  in  the  area.  He  was  subsequently 
taken  to  the  caserne  (barracks)  of  Baron.  He 
was  released  after  the  intervention  of  the 
Bishop  of  Cap-Hai'tien,  and  subsequently 
went  into  hiding,  fearing  further  reprisals  by 
the  armed  forces.  Other  priests  reportedly 
arrested  include  Father  Danier  Rousslere  of 
Gonaives.  Artibonite,  Father  Lexilien  Pierre 
of  Bas-Limbe,  North  Department,  and  Father 
Marc  Fivez  of  Thomassique. 

In  addition,  during  the  month  of  October, 
CARITAS,  a  foreign  Catholic  church  agency, 
had  several  of  its  offices  searched.  In 
Dondon,  North  department,  soldiers  fired  on 
the  convent  of  a  Canadian  Roman  Catholic 
order  of  St.  Joseph  de  Vallieres,  which  re- 
portedly closed  as  a  result. 

In  another  incident  a  Roman  Catholic 
priest.  Father  Cherry,  from  the  diocese  of 
Cap-Haitien,  North  Department,  was  threat- 
ened by  former  tontons  macoutes.  who  report- 
edly did  not  like  the  theme  of  the  sermon 
given  by  the  priest  at  the  Sunday  Mass.  The 
theme  was  "il  est  plus  dificile  a  un  riche 
d'entrer  dans  le  royaume  des  cieui  qu'a  un 
chameau  de  passer  dans  le  trou  d'une  aiguille" 
("it  is  more  difficult  for  a  rich  man  to  enter 
heaven  than  it  is  for  a  camel  to  pass  through 
the  eye  of  a  needle").  The  priest  subse- 
quently went  into  hiding. 

On  Monday,  4  November,  soldiers  opened 
fire  on  the  cathedral  in  Gonaives,  some  of 
the  bullets  penetrating  the  cathedral,  during 
a  mass  which  was  being  concelebrated  by  the 
Bishop  of  Gonaives,  Monseigneur  Emmanuel 
Constant,  along  with  10  other  priests  in 
honour  of  the  patron  saint  of  Gonaives, 
Saint  Charles.  Several  members  of  the  armed 
forces  in  civilian  clothes  were  inside  the 
church  during  the  mass  and  a  group  of  armed 
soldiers  in  uniform  were  posted  outside  the 
church.  As  the  mass  finished  the  army 
opened  fire.  Cartridges  were  found  inside  the 
church.  As  the  priests  were  leaving  the  ca- 
thedral, soldiers  blocked  their  vehicles  and 
accused  them  of  preaching  violence,  and  of 
belonging  to  the  Service  de  Securite  de  la 
Presidence  (SSP),  Presidential  security  serv- 
ice, a  personal  security  force  set  up  under 
President  Aristide  and  made  up  of  civilian 
and  military  personnel.  The  armed  forces 
had  cited  the  creation  of  the  SSP  as  one  of 
the  reasons  why  they  had  staged  a  coup.  The 
armed  forces  arrested  three  young  people, 
who  were  later  released.  During  the  arrest, 
one  of  the  priests.  Father  Gerard,  was  jostled 
and  abused.  Nobody  was  injured  in  the  inci- 
dent. On  14  December  soldiers  allegedly  look- 
ing for  weapons  searched  the  car  and  per- 


sonal belongings  of  Bishop  Emmanuel  Con- 
stant. 

At  about  11:00  pm  on  9  November  the  par- 
ish priest  of  Ballan,  Father  Marcel  Boussel, 
of  Belgian  nationality,  was  going  to  Cap-Hai- 
tien to  take  a  sick  man  to  hospital  when  his 
car  was  followed  and  shot  at  by  members  of 
the  armed  forces.  Neither  Father  Marcel  nor 
the  sick  man  were  wounded  in  the  attack. 
However,  some  hours  later  members  of  the 
armed  forces  went  to  the  convent  in  Ballan 
looking  for  Father  Marcel,  who  had  by  this 
time  gone  into  hiding. 

The  tightening  of  repression  in  Mid-De- 
cember was  also  felt  by  the  Church.  On  the 
evening  of  18  December  a  group  of  about  20 
uninformed  military  and  civilians  armed 
with  iron  bars,  picks  and  stones  forcefully 
entered  the  presbytery  of  St-Gerard  Church, 
in  Carrefour  Feuilles.  They  tried  to  get  the 
priest  out  of  the  church,  but  he  refused.  The 
assailants  told  him  they  had  been  informed 
that  a  meeting  was  taking  place  inside,  and 
that  they  wanted  the  attendants  out  as  po- 
litical meetings  were  forbidden.  However, 
there  was  no  meeting  being  held  at  the  time 
there,  and  the  men  left  after  a  while.  How- 
ever, a  child  found  outside  the  church  was 
taken  and  beaten. 

3.  REPRESSION  IN  THE  COUNTRYSIDE 

Despite  difficulties  in  communications, 
there  have  been  continuous  reports  of  human 
rights  violations  in  the  rural  areas.  Most  of 
the  reports  have  come  from  the  departments 
of  the  North,  Centre,  Artibonite  and  Grande- 
Anse.  As  in  Port-au-Prince,  human  rights 
violations  have  included  extrajudicial  execu- 
tions and  arbitrary  short-term  arrests  ac- 
companied by  torture  and  ill-treatment.  Am- 
nesty International  has  also  noted  with  con- 
cern the  rising  numbers  of  incidents  of  ill- 
treatment  and  intimidation  of  the  popu- 
lation by  the  security  forces  in  the  streets 
and  in  private  homes.  There  have  also  been 
reports  that  violations  have  been  committed 
by  former  tonton  macoutes  and  former  Chefs 
de  section,  rural  police  chiefs  notorious  for 
the  abuses  they  committed  against  the  rural 
poor  under  the  Duvalier  regimes  and  the  re- 
gimes that  followed.  After  President  Aristide 
came  to  power,  chefs  de  section  were  in- 
structed to  turn  in  their  weapons  and  were 
placed  under  civilian  authority  as  "agents  de 
police  communale" .  Some  chefs  de  section  well 
known  for  their  violations  of  human  rights 
were  dismissed  and  others  reportedly  retired. 

However,  following  the  coup  many  chefs  de 
section  and  their  deputies  returned  to  their 
former  posts  and  have  been  reportedly  re- 
sponsible for  many  human  rights  abuses,  in- 
cluding the  extrajudicial  execution  of  Sen- 
ator Astrel  Charles,  the  burning  of  the  home 
of  FNCD  Deputy  Jean  Mandenave  and  the 
killing  of  two  people  and  the  arrest  of  15  oth- 
ers in  Rossignol,  Artibonite  reportedly  con- 
stituents of  FNCD  Deputy  Samuel  Milord. 
Thirty  houses  were  also  reportedly  burned  in 
the  occasion.  Amnesty  International  also 
learned  of  the  arrest  of  at  least  one  rural  po- 
lice agent  in  late  October  or  early  November. 
3.1  Killings  in  the  countryside 

On  2  October,  seven  people  were  reportedly 
shot  and  killed  and  seven  others  were  wound- 
ed when  soldiers  opened  fire  on  demonstra- 
tors marching  in  support  of  President 
Aristide,  in  the  Artibonite  town  of  Gonaives. 

Frantz  Moyiz,  aged  26,  unemployed,  and 
Fred  Cherlska  (alias  T-Fred),  aged  19,  were 
both  reportedly  killed  when  the  armed  forces 
opened  fire  on  the  2  October  demonstration. 
Fred  Cherlska  died  on  arrival  at  hospital. 
Elisyen  Dazme.  aged  33,  and  his  cousin  Jean- 
Pierre  Dazme,  aged  27,  were  also  reportedly 


shot  and  killed  by  soldiers.  Elisyen  and 
Jean-Pierre  Dazme  were  on  their  way  to  the 
hospital  on  a  motorcycle  to  enquire  about 
the  fate  of  Fred  Cherlska,  when  soldiers 
opened  fire,  killing  them  both.  Line  Joseph, 
aged  39,  was  killed  early  on  the  morning  of  2 
October,  in  the  Detour  Laborde  district  of 
Gonaives,  while  on  his  way  to  a  nearby  fac- 
tory to  look  for  a  job,  when  soldiers  opened 
fire  indiscriminately.  Navwa  Odena.  aged  35, 
was  killed  by  soldiers,  in  the  Trou-Sable  dis- 
trict of  Gonaives.  He  was  reportedly  shot 
after  being  intercepted  on  the  street  by  sol- 
diers. Farllien  Predestin,  aged  33,  was  shot  in 
unknown  circumstances,  also  on  2  October. 
Gerard  Janit,  aged  34,  died  of  a  heart  attack 
in  the  Pont-Gaudin  district  of  Gonaives, 
after  the  military  began  opening  fire  in  the 
area  and  one  of  his  young  brothers,  Makenzy 
Janit,  was  threatened  and  reportedly  vio- 
lently beaten  by  the  army. 

In  early  October,  in  Marecage,  Department 
of  the  Centre,  over  10  people  were  killed 
when  a  group  of  over  1,000  supporters  of  the 
previous  chef  de  section  of  Marecage,  includ- 
ing armed  civilian  agents  of  the  police,  at- 
tacked the  town  residents.  Over  26  houses 
were  ransacked  and  their  contents  destroyed 
or  stolen.  Many  of  the  surviving  residents 
were  forced  to  flee  the  area. 

Rege  Vorbe,  age  45,  was  reportedly  wound- 
ed by  members  of  the  armed  forces  on  19  Oc- 
tober 1991  in  the  town  of  Petlt-Goave.  He  was 
subsequently  taken  to  the  hospital  for  treat- 
ment. The  soldiers  reportedly  traced  him  to 
the  hospital  and  killed  him. 

The  climate  of  fear  and  repression  being 
felt  by  the  population  is  clearly  shown  by 
the  report  on  the  death  of  a  young  woman 
known  as  Antoune  in  Bonneau,  North  De- 
partment, on  18  December.  Antoune,  the 
mother  of  a  7-month  old  baby,  was  among  a 
crowd  celebrating  the  arrival  of  oil  in 
Bonneau.  However,  a  military  Informer  told 
a  soldier  that  the  people  were  demonstrating 
in  favour  of  President  Aristide.  The  soldier 
immediately  arrived  on  the  spot  and  shot  at 
the  celebrators.  Antoune  was  hit  by  a  bullet 
and  cried  for  help.  The  soldier,  however,  pre- 
vented anyone  from  assisting  her,  and  alleg- 
edly threatened  to  shoot  some  nurses  who 
wanted  to  help  her. 

3.2  Arbitrary  arrest,  torture  and  ill-treatment 

In  Saint  Marc,  Artibonite  Department, 
seven  people  were  reportedly  arbitrarily  ar- 
rested in  the  days  immediately  following  the 
coup  on  30  September  1991.  One  of  those  ar- 
rested. Sen  Siyis,  was  released  nine  days 
after  being  detained  by  soldiers.  He  had  re- 
portedly gone  to  the  military  to  collect  his 
bicycle,  that  had  been  taken  from  him  by 
soldiers  during  the  curfew  imposed  in  the 
area.  The  local  judge  refused  to  intervene  in 
the  case  and  the  military  allegedly  de- 
manded S5,000  (One  Haitian  dollar  is  equiva- 
lent to  5.00  gourdes.  The  official  rate  for  the 
US  dollar  Is  7.00  gourdes)  for  his  release. 
They  finally  agreed  to  accept  $3,000  for  his 
release.  He  was  finally  released  on  7  October 
reportedly  after  paying  $2,000,  and  has  been 
given  until  7  January  1992  to  pay  the  remain- 
ing SI  ,000. 

Seven  people  were  wounded  by  gunfire 
when  soldiers  opened  fire  on  2  October  on 
demonstrators  marching  in  support  of  Presi- 
dent Aiistide  in  Gonaives.  Among  those  peo- 
ple wounded  were  11-year-old  Garlna 
Sainfort  and  16-year-old  William  Pierre. 
Three  other  people  wounded  were  aged  18.  In 
Gonaives  alone,  55  people  were  reported  hav- 
ing been  beaten  by  the  security  forces  or  by 
civilians  acting  apparently  with  their  con- 
nivance in  the  period  ftom  1  to  19  October. 
The  victims  Include  men,  women  and  chil- 


dren. Soldiers  reportedly  beat  victims  with 
clubs,  sticks.  Iron  bars  and  the  rifie  butts. 
Several  victims  were  hospitalized  as  a  result 
of  the  beatings  and  blows  received— many 
suffered  fractures  to  limbs,  including  arms 
and  legs  and  ribs.  Several  others  received 
blows  to  the  head,  face  and  back.  In  one  re- 
ported case  a  soldier  beat  a  man,  whose  sur- 
name is  Tazen,  on  the  comer  of 
Independence  Street  and  Egallte  Street  in 
the  district  of  Anba  Pointe,  Gonaives,  after 
he  found  him  listening  to  Radio  "Voice  of 
America". 

Venes  Cado,  a  resident  of  Marecage,  was 
reportedly  arrested  between  9  and  11  October 
during  the  killings  of  over  10  people  there. 
He  was  taken  to  the  prison  in  Hinche,  the 
capital  of  the  Centre  Department,  where  he 
was  reportedly  very  badly  tortured.  He  was 
subsequently  released,  but  was  reported  to 
be  seriously  ill  as  a  result  of  the  torture  he 
was  subjected  to. 

In  Jeremie,  department  of  Grand-Anse, 
several  people  were  reportedly  arrested  in 
the  week  of  14  October  1991.  All  were  arrested 
allegedly  for  being  In  possession  of  clandes- 
tine newspapers,  being  circulated  among  the 
population  as  a  result  of  the  closure  of  many 
newspapers  and  radio  stations.  They  were  re- 
portedly held  at  the  prison  in  Jeremie. 

Paul  Laroche,  a  33-year-old  teacher  of  lit- 
eracy was  arrested  by  soldiers  on  the  evening 
of  15  October  1991  in  Port-au-Prlnce  and 
taken  to  the  Service  d'investigation  et  de 
recherches  Anti-Gang.  He  is  reported  to  have 
been  severely  beaten  and  tortured  and  on  17 
October  was  taken  to  the  state  hospital  for 
treatment,  bleeding  from  his  right  ear  and 
sub-conjunctival  hemorrhages  in  both  eyes. 
The  right  side  of  his  face  and  both  buttocks 
were  swollen  trom  beatings  and  his  abdomen 
was  distended  due  to  intestinal  perforations 
sustained  during  torture.  After  five  weeks  in 
hospital,  Paul  Laroche  was  returned  to  the 
National  Penitentiary  in  very  poor  health, 
where  he  was  held  until  his  release  on  13  De- 
cember. An  international  human  rights  dele- 
gation which  visited  Haiti  in  early  December 
reported  seeing  Paul  Laroche  in  very  poor 
health,  chained  to  his  bed  at  the  infirmary  of 
the  National  Penitentiary.  They  reported 
that  Paul  Laroche  was  now  deaf  in  his  right 
ear  as  a  result  of  the  beatings  he  was  sub- 
jected to,  and  had  lost  some  visual  capacity 
in  his  right  eye.  He  was  also  said  to  be  un- 
able to  walk  unsupported. 

Smith  Joseph,  aged  29,  and  a  father  of 
three  children  was  reportedly  arrested  by  a 
group  of  6  soldiers  in  a  white  jeep,  on  16  Oc- 
tober in  Gonaives,  accused  of  speaking 
against  the  army.  He  was  held  for  three  days 
in  prison,  during  which  time  he  was  beaten. 
He  received  blows  to  his  right  ear,  his  right 
eye  and  his  left  wrist.  He  was  released  with- 
out charge. 

Eveillard  Premilus,  the  communal  police 
agent  of  Verrettes  Artibonite  Department, 
was  arrested  in  late  October  by  order  the 
local  military  commander  and  sent  to  Saint- 
Marc  prison.  According  to  reports,  the 
former  rural  chef  de  section,  now  returned  to 
the  area,  had  stated  that  Eveillard  Premilus 
should  be  killed  so  that  the  dogs  could  eat 
his  remains,  because  he  had  allowed  people 
to  demonstrate  for  the  return  of  President 
Aristide. 

Patrick  Frantz  Beauchard  and  his  brother- 
in-law,  Saurel  Gomez,  were  arrested  on  Sat- 
urday 2  November  1991  in  Hinche,  in  Haiti's 
Central  Department,  and  were  detained  at 
the  military  barracks  there.  Patrick 
Beauchard  was  subsequently  transferred  to 
the  National  Penitentiary  in  Port-au-Prince 
but  later  released.  No  new  information  on 


the  whereabouts  of  Saurel  Oomes  has  been 
received.  No  information  as  to  the  reasons 
for  their  arrest  was  given  by  the  authorities, 
and  sources  in  Haiti  believe  they  have  been 
arrested  solely  on  account  of  their  support 
for  deposed  President  Jean-Bertrand 
Aristide,  or  as  a  revenge  against  Patrick 
Beauchard's  alleged  earlier  participation  In 
a  failed  coup  against  President  Avril. 

Patrick  Beauchard,  a  former  sergeant  In 
the  Presidential  Guard  Forces  Armies  d  Haiti 
(FAd'H),  Haitian  Armed  Forces,  had  sup- 
ported the  coup  led  by  General  Prosper  Avril 
in  September  1988.  After  the  coup,  however, 
he  and  a  group  of  soldiers  continued  to  make 
demands  for  radical  changes  both  in  the 
armed  forces  and  in  government  administra- 
tion, and  were  arrested  a  month  later  on  the 
grounds  that  they  were  preparing  a  further 
coup.  They  were  released  without  charges  in 
December  1988  but  were  dismissed  from  the 
army.  Patrick  Beauchard  and  some  of  the 
soldiers  arrested  subsequently  formed  the 
Organisation  Populaire  17  Septembre  (OP-17), 
of  which  he  became  a  leader.  In  December 
1989  Patrick  Beauchard  was  arrested  a  sec- 
ond time  and  accused  of  plotting  against  the 
security  of  the  State.  Another  OP-17  leader. 
Marino  Etlenne,  together  with  political  op- 
ponent Evans  Paul  and  trade  unionist  Jean- 
Auguste  Meyzleux  had  been  arrested  one 
month  earlier  on  the  same  charges.  Upon  ar- 
rest, the  four  men  were  severely  ill-treated 
and  required  treatment  abroad.  The  four 
were  released  as  a  result  of  an  amnesty  in 
February  1990. 

Several  arrests  were  reported  in  Hinche  be- 
tween 1  and  4  November.  One  of  those  ar- 
rested was  Jaquelln  Kebreru,  a  judge  nomi- 
nated by  the  government  of  President 
Aristide.  The  same  judge  worked  with  the 
Justice  tt  Peace  Commission  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  in  Hinche.  He  was  subse- 
quently released. 

At  least  four  people  were  reportedly  ar- 
rested by  the  Security  forces  in  Darbonne,  in 
the  district  of  Leogane,  West  Department, 
during  the  week  of  10  November.  The  arrests 
were  carried  out  at  night,  without  a  warrant. 
None  of  those  detained  was  reportedly 
brought  before  a  tribunal.  Relatives  were  re- 
fused access  to  the  prisoners  and  those  ar- 
rested were  reportedly  beaten  by  the  secu- 
rity forces.  In  some  cases  the  prisoners  were 
released  only  when  relatives  have  agreed  to 
pay  sums  of  money— in  one  case  reported  to 
the  organization  relatives  were  asked  to  pay 
1300.  Many  of  those  imprisoned  were  alleg- 
edly arrested  after  being  identified  by  paid 
army  informers  as  having  allegedly  been  in- 
volved in  the  destruction  of  the  police  post 
in  Darbonne  on  30  September,  the  day  the 
coup  took  place.  These  informers  were  re- 
portedly paid  for  every  person  they  identi- 
fied. 

Francois  Destln,  24,  a  member  of  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Youth  for  the  Llthurgy,  (Associa- 
tion des  jeunes  pour  la  liturgie)  was  report- 
edly arrested  without  a  warrant  on  10  No- 
vember, as  he  was  going  to  his  field,  in  Ra- 
vine Achen,  Artibonite.  He  remained  in  de- 
tention for  a  week  in  Verrettes,  where  he 
was  tortured  with  the  "djak"  method,  by 
which  a  baton  is  wedged  under  the  thighs 
and  over  the  arms  of  the  victim  who  is  then 
repeatedly  beaten  all  over  the  body  in  dif- 
ferent positions.  On  17  November,  he  was 
transferred  to  St.  Marc  prison,  and  was  re- 
leased in  early  December. 

On  15  November  a  group  of  armed  civilians 
working  in  conjunction  with  the  armed 
forces,  reportedly  arrested  Lerldor  Simon 
and  Anelo  Paul  in  Marecage,  Thomonde,  In 
Centre  department.  Both  men  had  been  In 
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since     the     reported     killings     in 
in  October.  Both  men  were  report- 
b^ten  upon  arrest.  Ophlene  Sortilus. 
reportedly  arrested  and  beaten.  She 
si|t>sequently    released   after   she    was 
pay  $50. 
December,  an  old  woman  known  as 
»as  reportedly  arrested  in  the  area  of 
first      communal      section      of 
.  Artibonite  Department.  She  had 
been   watching   the   military   go 
area  several  times  looking  for  com- 
eaders  and  threatening  and  harassing 
population,  and  said:  "When  are  all 
tilings  going  to  finish?"  She  was  re- 
he  next  day.  against  payment  of  a 
um"  of  money. 

December  in  Arcahaie.  Artibonite. 

people    were    reportedly    arrested. 

those  arrested  were  Justice  of  the 

Iflerre  Charles  Douze  and  supporters  of 

Aristide.  In  one  reported  case,  the 

severely  beat  the  aunt  of  one  of 

were  seeking,  as  he  was  not  at  his 

^hen  they  arrived  looking  for  him. 

anuary  Dieuleme  Jean-Baptiste.  32.  a 

militant  and  a  member  of  the 

'entral  pour  les  Droits  Humains  et  le 

des  Paysans,  Central  Council 

Human  Rights  and  Development  of 

was      reportedly      arrested      in 

Artibonite.  The  reasons  for  his 

rere  not  disclosed.  He  was  taken  to 

military  barracks  in  Verrettes  and  re- 

severely  tortured.  His  wife.  Suzanna 

a  member  of  the  same  committee. 

six  months  pregnant  at  the  time  of 

Jean-Baptiste's  arrest  and  report- 

lo^ed  for  by  the  military,  went  into 

Dieluene  Jean  Baptiste  was  released 

dajs  later,  and  had  to  be  hospitalized 

severe  treatment  he  was  subjected 
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6  January,  several  people  were  re- 
beaten  by  soldiers  in  Bizoton.  as  a 
a  dispute  between  a  woman  and  a 
cc^irting  her.  Accounts  of  the  incident 
that  the  woman  slapped  the  man  in 
.  ignoring  that  he  was  a  soldier.  The 
went  to  look  for  military  rein- 
and  went  back   to  have  his  re- 
Soldiers    sprayed    with    gunfire    the 
here  they  thought  the  woman  had 
refuge,  and  coerced  the  local  residents 
her  whereabouts.   Bizoton  resi- 
reportedly  been  the  object  of  se- 
inlimidation  by  the  local  military,  who 
reportedly  publicly  stated  that  they  are 
finish  with  the  local  people"  ("ils 
enlfinir  avec  les  gens  du  coin"). 

lICMAN  RIGHTS  VIOLATIONS  AGAINST 
JOURNALISTS 

the  beginning  of  the  coup,  the  news 
lave   been   consistently   targeted  by 
secjurity    forces.    Despite    public   assur- 
freedom  of  expression  would  be 
Amnesty     International      has 
of  numerous  incidents  of  journalists 
otiers   working   in    the   Haitian   news 
singled  out  as  targets  for  human 
violations,     including    extrajudicial 
arbitrary    arrest    and    ill-treat- 
30  September,  many  radio  stations, 
the  main  sources  of  information  in 
closed  down  or  placed  under  mili- 
The  offices  and  equipment  of 
these  stations  were  destroyed  or 
Other    stations    simply    stopped 
because   they   feared  reprisals 
security  forces.  Only  those  radio 
under  government  control  are  now 
to  broadcast  inside  the  country, 
found    listening    to    foreign    broad- 
including     Radio     France     Inter- 
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nationale:  the  Voice  of  America,  which 
transmits  in  Creole  from  the  United  States; 
and  Radio  Enriquillo.  a  Roman  Catholic 
radio  station  operating  from  the  Dominican 
Republic,  have  been  arrested  and  beaten  by 
the  security  forces.  Journalists  found  in  pos- 
session of  clandestine  information  sheets, 
which  are  being  disseminated  throughout  the 
country,  were  also  targeted  by  the  security 
forces.  National  and  foreign  correspondents 
have  reportedly  suffered  intimidation  by  the 
security  forces;  many  have  had  cameras,  film 
or  notes  destroyed  or  confiscated,  and  some 
have  been  threatened. 

Immediately  following  the  coup  several 
radio  stations,  includng  Radio  Haiti  Inter- 
national. Radio  Cacique  and  Radio  Caraibe 
were  attacked  by  soldiers  In  order  to  force 
them  to  stop  broadcasting.  Printing  equip- 
ment was  stolen,  or  destroyed.  On  Friday  4 
October  soldiers  reportedly  attacked  Radio 
Lumiere,  and  five  staff  members  were  wound- 
ed as  a  result  of  the  attack.  In  Jeremle, 
Grand-Anse  department,  soldiers  destroyed 
the  radio  transmitter  belonging  to  the  Tet 
Ansanm  (Heads  Together)  radio  station  (be- 
longing to  the  Roman  Catholic  church).  The 
staff  of  the  station  reported  being  threatened 
by  soldiers. 

Radio  Nationale  director  Michel  Favard  was 
arrested  by  soldiers  on  29  September,  after  a 
broadcast  warning  of  the  military  coup.  The 
soldiers  burst  into  the  radio,  demanding  to 
know  the  sources  of  Michel  Favard's  infor- 
mation. He  was  subsequently  released. 

Jacques  Gary  Simeon,  known  as  Jacky 
Caraibe.  a  journalist  and  director  of  Radio 
Caraibe,  was  taken  away  on  Monday  30  Sep- 
tember, after  a  group  of  soldiers  arrived  at 
his  home,  severely  beat  him  in  the  presence 
of  his  family,  and  took  him  away  to  an  un- 
known destination.  His  dead  body  was  later 
found  in  the  Delmas  31  district  of  Port-au- 
Prince,  bearing  apparent  marks  of  severe 
torture.  According  to  information  received 
by  Amnesty  International,  his  eyes  had  been 
gouged  out  and  his  teeth  knocked  in. 

In  the  first  weeks  after  the  coup.  Amnesty 
International  also  received  reports  that  sev- 
eral newspaper  vendors  who  were  attempting 
to  sell  opposition  newspapers  were  shot  at  by 
members  of  the  armed  forces  in  Port-au- 
Prince.  It  is  not  known  if  any  were  hurt.  In 
Delmas  2,  a  district  of  Port-au-Prince,  a 
group  of  26  people  were  reportedly  listening 
to  the  foreign  radio  station  Voice  of  America 
when  a  group  of  soldiers  fired  on  the  group, 
killing  three;  many  in  the  group  were  beat- 
en, and  several  others  arrested  and  severely 
beaten  in  custody.  In  the  countryside,  five 
people  were  reportedly  beaten  and  arrested 
by  soldiers  in  early  October  in  Desdunes, 
Artibonite.  after  they  were  found  listening 
to  foreign  radio  stations.  All  the  detainees 
were  taken  to  the  Saint  Marc  prison.  At 
least  one  of  the  detainees,  identified  as 
Dieufaite  Cherilus,  was  subsequently  re- 
leased. 

Jean-Mario  Paul,  a  journalist  with  the  pri- 
vately-owned Radio  Antilles  Internationale  in 
Petit-Goave.  South-east  department,  was  re- 
portedly arrested  in  Port-au-Prince  on  9  No- 
vember 1991  by  seven  armed  men  in  civilian 
clothes  and  a  member  of  the  police  in  uni- 
form. Jean-Mario  Paul  was  severely  tortured 
in  custody  after  being  transferred  from  Port- 
au-Prince  where  he  was  arrested  to  Petit 
Goave,  South-east  department.  Soldiers  put 
him  in  the  "toad"  position  (/e  crapaud),  in 
which  a  victim's  neck  is  tied  to  his  legs  and 
he  is  beaten  on  the  back  and  buttocks  for 
long  periods  of  time.  On  10  December,  over 
one  month  after  his  detention,  he  was  re- 
portedly transferred  to  Petit-Goave  Hospital 


as  he  was  seriously  ill  and  in  need  of  urgent 
medical  attention  as  a  result  of  the  torture 
he  has  been  subjected  to  at  the  hands  of  the 
armed  forces.  However,  on  16  December,  he 
was  returned  to  Petit-Goave  prison,  alleg- 
edly for  reasons  of  security.  Jean-Mario  Paul 
was  readmitted  to  hospital  over  the  Christ- 
mas period  again  in  need  of  urgent  medical 
attention.  At  the  time  of  writing  Jean-Mario 
Paul  was  once  again  back  at  Petit-Goave 
prison  and  is  reported  to  be  in  a  stable  phys- 
ical condition. 

Jean-Mario  Paul  has  been  charged  with 
burning  down  a  police  precinct  and  a  court- 
house and  "disarming"  a  policeman  in 
Grand-Goave,  a  town  near  Petit-Goave. 
Radio  Antilles  Internationale,  however,  main- 
tains that  Jean-Mario  Paul  was,  at  the  time 
of  the  incident,  carrying  out  his  legitimate 
work  as  a  radio  journalist.  The  home  of 
Jean-Mario  Paul  in  Petit  Goave  had  been  at- 
tacked and  burned  in  the  wake  of  the  coup 
on  30  September  1991.  Jean-Mario  Paul,  a 
supporter  of  President  Jean-Bertrand 
Aristide,  had  fled  the  area  following  the  at- 
tack on  his  home,  and  had  gone  to  Port-au- 
Prince. 

Nicolas  Sorenville  from  Radio  Nationale 
(National  Radio)  was  arrested,  along  with 
Marcel  Beaublanc.  a  journalist  with  Radio 
Plus,  in  Mirebalais.  Central  department  by 
soldiers  on  8  November  1991.  Both  men  were 
taken  to  the  (military  barracks)  in  Hinche, 
capital  of  Central  department,  but  were  sub- 
sequently released. 

Claudy  Vilme.  a  photographer  with  the 
Haitian  magazine  Haiti-Relais.  was  report- 
edly arrested  in  mid-November  1991  by  four 
men  dressed  in  civilian  clothes  presumed  to 
be  soldiers,  who  forced  him  into  their  vehi- 
cle, which  carried  no  license  plates.  He  was 
beaten  and  threatened  and  asked  for  the  ad- 
dress of  journalist  Clarence  Renois  of  Radio 
Metropole.  His  photographic  equipment  was 
also  destroyed  by  the  men.  He  was  released 
later  that  day. 

On  10  December  1991  Felix  Lamy.  the  Di- 
rector of  Radio  Galaxie,  was  abducted  when 
seven  unidentified  men  who  forcibly  entered 
the  radio  premises,  damaged  equipment  and 
took  him  away  to  an  unknown  destination 
after  he  broadcast  a  story  filed  days  earlier 
by  journalist  Ives-Marie  Chanel,  who  also 
works  with  the  Inter  Press  Service  Third 
World  News  Agency  (IPS),  about  a  possible 
rebellion  within  the  armed  forces.  Both 
Radio  Galaxie  and  Radio  Tropiques  FM  used 
the  story  on  their  radios.  The  following  day. 
the  Assistant  Director  and  two  journalists 
from  Tropiques  FM  were  reported  summoned 
to  Police  headquarters  and  questioned  about- 
the  source  of  the  broadcast.  Ives-Marie 
Chanel  went  into  hiding  following  reports 
that  he  was  being  sought  by  the  army. 

A  delegation  of  Americas  Watch,  the  Na- 
tional Coalition  for  Haitian  Refugees  and 
Physicians  for  Human  Rights  which  visited 
Haiti  in  early  December  1991.  reported  the 
names  of  other  journalists  arrested  since  the 
coup.  The  list  included  Herald  Gabliste  and 
Jean-Pierre  Louis  of  Radio  Antilles  Inter- 
nationale; Lucianna  Giani,  an  Italian  free- 
lance journalist;  Frere  Roday;  Philiare  from 
Radio  Cacique:  Miche  Sully  of  Radio  Galaiie: 
Fernand  Billion  of  Radio  Soleil;  Masner 
Beauplan  of  Collectif  Kiseya  in  Hinche, 
Central  department;  and  Jean-Robert 
Philippe  of  Voice  of  America.  Other  journal- 
ists physically  assaulted  and  threatened  by 
the  security  forces  include  Thony  Belizaire 
of  Agence  France  Presse:  Sony  Bastien  and 
Lilianne  Pierre  Paul  of  Collectif  Kiskeya; 
Jean-Laurent  Nelson  of  Radio  Plus  and  a 
member  of  the  Association  of  Haitian  Jour- 


nalists; Edwige  Balutansky  of  Reuters,  and 
Marcel  Dandin  of  Radio  Haiti-Inter. 

S.  HUMAN  RIGHTS  VIOLATIONS  AGAINST  TRADE 
UNIONISTS  AND  MEMBERS  OF  GRASSROOTS  OR- 
GANIZATIONS 

Popular  organizations  have  been  particu- 
larly targeted  for  repression  by  the  security 
forces  and  their  civilian  counterparts.  These 
have  included  trades  unions,  grassroots  and 
peasant  organizations,  women's  groups  and 
literacy  organizations,  all  of  which  have 
been  virtually  paralyzed  since  the  coup. 
Most  of  their  members  have  been  forced  into 
hiding  as  a  result  of  a  systematic  campaign 
of  violence  unleashed  against  them;  others 
have  been  arrested  and  ill-treated.  The  of- 
fices of  many  such  groups  have  been  ran- 
sacked and  their  files  and  equipment  looted 
or  destroyed. 

Uniformed  members  of  the  armed  forces 
arrested  various  members  of  the  Association 
des  Moniteurs  d' Alphabetisation  (AMAP),  As- 
sociation of  Literacy  Teachers  between  15 
and  16  October  in  the  districts  of  Carrefour 
Feuilles  and  Delmas,  Port-au-Prince.  Re- 
ports have  also  been  received  that  members 
of  Kay  Fanm.  a  women's  group,  were  also  ar- 
rested in  the  Cite  Soleil  district  of  Port-au- 
Prince  around  the  same  time.  Families  have 
reportedly  been  denied  on  the  whereabouts  of 
their  relatives.  A  few  days  later,  members  of 
the  Association  des  Mouvements 

d'Organisations  Populaires  (AMOP),  Associa- 
tion of  Popular  Organization  Movements, 
were  reportedly  arrested  in  the  Carrefour 
district  of  Port-au-Prince. 

On  20  October  1991,  Joseph  Manucy  Pierre, 
a  leader  of  Centrale  Autonome  des  Travailleurs 
Haitiens  (CATH).  Autonomous  Centre  of  Hai- 
tian Workers,  was  arrested  without  a  war- 
rant at  his  home  in  Port-au-Prince  by  a 
group  of  soldiers,  and  accused  of  illegal  pos- 
session of  a  firearm.  Relatives  report  that 
his  house  was  searched,  but  deny  the  accusa- 
tion stating  that  nothing  was  found  during 
the  search.  Joseph  Manucy  Pierre  was  held 
at  the  National  Penitentiary,  before  being 
released  without  charge  on  24  October. 

At  5:00  am  on  21  October  1991,  Lutece 
Marius  and  approximately  ten  other  peas- 
ants were  arrested  in  Bocozelle,  Artibonite 
Department,  by  members  of  the  armed 
forces.  According  to  several  peasants  who 
managed  to  flee  the  area  and  avoid  arrest, 
soldiers  entered  the  house  of  Lutece  Marius 
and  the  homes  of  10  others  and  took  them 
away  without  a  warrant.  Lutece  Marius  as 
well  as  the  others  arrested  are  all  members 
of  the  Groupe  de  Defense  des  Planteurs  de 
I' Artibonite  (Planters'  Defence  Group  of 
Artibonite).  a  peasant  land  reform  pressure 
group.  They  are  also  supporters  of  President 
Jean-Bertrand  Aristide.  Approximate  two 
weeks  prior  to  his  detention  of  21  October, 
Lutece  Marius  had  been  briefly  detained. 

Other  peasant  groups  as  well  as  grassroots 
organizations  who  were  supporters  of  Presi- 
dent Jean-Bertrand  Aristide  have  reportedly 
been  the  object  of  harassment  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  coup.  The  offices  of  the 
Mouvement  Paysan  de  Papaye  (MPP).  Papaye 
Peasant  Movement  were  attacked  and  ran- 
sacked by  soldiers.  The  MPP  has  been  a  long- 
term  target  of  human  rights  violations  by 
the  armed  forces  under  previous  military  re- 
gimes in  Haiti.  The  leadership  of  the  MPP 
has  reported  that  soldiers  from  Hinche,  cap- 
ital of  the  Central  Department,  were  drafted 
into  Papaye  to  seek  out  the  entire  leadership 
of  the  MPP.  including  its  president, 
Chavannes  Jean-Baptiste,  Vilga  Jacques, 
Moy  Alvarez,  Jean  Enihol  Casimir.  On  16  Oc- 
tober MPP  member  Aldajuste  Pierre,  presi- 
dent of  Kosmika,  an  MPP  cooperative,  was 


arrested  by  soldiers  in  Hinche.  He  was  re- 
portedly very  badly  beaten,  and  was  subse- 
quently transferred  to  the  military  hospital 
in  Hinche,  with  blood  in  his  urine.  Another 
leader  of  the  MPP,  Dr.  Dieudonne  Jean 
Baptiste.  the  brother  of  MPP's  president 
Chavannes  Jean  Baptiste.  was  arrested  by 
police  in  Port-au-Prince  on  17  December  1991. 
He  was  subsequently  released.  Ten  days  ear- 
lier soldiers  had  ransacked  the  home  of 
Chavannes  Jean  Baptiste.  only  one  week 
after  the  home  of  two  Belgian  cooperants 
(voluntary  workers),  working  with  the  MPP, 
was  also  ransacked  by  soldiers. 

On  15  November  a  group  of  over  30  soldiers 
searched  the  premises  of  the  Mouvement 
Paysan  Soleil  Leve  (Soleil  Leve  Peasant 
Movement)  in  Jeremie.  Grand-Anse  depart- 
ment. They  said  they  were  looking  for  arms. 
They  returned  the  following  day.  16  Novem- 
ber and  arrested  Fleurant  Robert,  a  leader 
and  spokesperson  for  the  Movement,  which 
has  publicly  expressed  its  opposition  to  the 
coup. 

Also  in  November,  the  House  of  Fadlne 
Jeanty.  a  member  of  the  peasant  develop- 
ment organization  Tet  Kolle.  another  long- 
term  target  or  human  rights  violations,  was 
ransacked  on  10  November.  She.  as  well  as 
other  members  of  Tet  Kolle.  have  reportedly 
gone  into  hiding. 

Two  trade  unionists.  Abel  Pointdujour  and 
Evans  Fortune,  belonging  to  the  Syndicat 
d'Electricite  d'Haiti  (Electrical  Workers' 
Union  of  Haiti),  were  arrested  on  17  Decem- 
ber 1991  in  Port-au-Prince,  while  trying  to 
negotiate  payment  for  electrical  workers 
who  had  dismissed  since  the  coup.  They  were 
subsequently  released.  Duckens  Rafael,  the 
General  Secretary  of  the  Electrical  Workers' 
Union  has  gong  into  hiding  after  his  name 
appeared  on  a  list  of  trade  unionists  and 
other  grassroots  leaders,  reportedly  being 
sought  by  the  armed  forces. 

6.  TARGETING  OF  HUMAN  RIGHTS  MONFTORS 

On  12  October,  the  house  of  human  rights 
lawyer  Jean-Claude  Nord,  Secretary  General 
of  the  Ligue  des  Droits  de  I'Homme.  (Human 
Rights  League),  was  searched  by  members  of 
the  armed  forces.  Jean-Claude  Nord  was  sub- 
sequently arrested  and  then  released  without 
an  explanation. 

Maria  Terentia  Dehoux,  a  human  rights  ac- 
tivist formerly  working  with  CHADEL, 
whose  Executive  Director  is  the  present  Pro- 
visional Prime  Minister  of  Haiti.  Jean- 
Jacques  Honorat.  was  arrested  in  Port-au- 
Prince  on  30  October  1991.  She  was  reportedly 
taken  by  soldiers  to  the  National  Peniten- 
tiary, where  she  was  held  for  several  hours, 
accused  of  belonging  to  an  illegal  political 
movement.  She  was,  however,  released  with- 
out charge  the  same  day.  Maria  Terentia 
Dehoux  had  been  wounded  in  September  1988 
during  an  attack  on  the  parish  church  of 
President  Artistide  in  Saint  Jean  Bosco.  a 
poor  area  in  Port-au-Prince. 

Virginie  Senatus.  responsible  for  the  sec- 
tion feminine  (women's  section)  of  the  Centre 
Lafontant  Joseph  de  Promotion  des  Droits 
Humains  (Lafontant  Joseph  Centre  for  the 
Promotion  of  Human  Rights),  was  arrested 
during  a  student  gathering  at  the  Universite 
d'Etat  d'Haiti  (Haiti  SUte  University)  in 
Port-au-Prince  on  12  November  1991.  She  was 
subsequently  released.  (See  Section  7, 
Human  rights  violations  against  students). 

On  the  evening  of  12  November,  armed  ci- 
vilians and  uniformed  members  of  the  armed 
forces  went  to  the  home  of  the  head  of  Publi- 
cations of  the  Joseph  Lafontant  Centre  for 
the  Promotion  of  Human  Rights,  Loby 
Gratia,  enquiring  about  his  whereabouts  and 
the  whereabouts  of  Raynand  Pierre,  the  Ex- 


ecutive Director  as  well  as  other  members  of 
the  Centre.  According  to  his  wife,  who  an- 
swered the  door,  the  men  had  a  list  of  people 
they  were  looking  for.  Neither  of  those 
sought  were  at  the  house  and  those  looking 
for  them  left,  only  to  return  the  following 
morning,  13  November.  Raynand  Pierre  re- 
ported to  Amnesty  International  that  he  had 
been  warned  by  friends  the  week  before  not 
to  go  out  on  the  street  too  frequently.  The 
Centre  Lafontant  Joseph  for  the  Promotion 
of  Human  Rights  has  been  very  active  in  de- 
nouncing the  wide  ranging  human  rights  vio- 
lations that  have  occurred  in  Haiti  since  the 
military  coup.  He  and  other  members  of  the 
Centre  Lafontant  Joseph  went  into  hiding 
after  the  incidents  of  12  and  13  November. 

Amnesty  International  also  learned  that 
the  offices  of  the  Centre  Oecumenique  des 
Droits  de  I'Homme.  (Ecumenical  Centre  for 
Human  Rights)  were  ransacked  on  the  night 
of  18  November. 

7.  HUMAN  RIGHTS  VIOLATIONS  AGAINST 
STUDENTS 

On  12  November,  students  belonging  to  the 
Federation  Nationale  des  Etudiants  Haitiens 
(FENEH),  National  Federation  of  Haitian 
Students,  gathered  at  the  university  campus 
outside  the  Faculty  of  Science  of  the  State 
University  of  Haiti,  for  a  meeting,  a  press 
conference  and  to  demonstrate  support  of 
the  return  of  President  Jean-Bertrand 
Aristide.  As  they  were  chanting  slogans  and 
clapping  hands,  joined  by  local  residents, 
troops  stormed  into  the  campus,  beating  stu- 
dents and  chasing  foreign  journalists  away. 

Many  students  ran  for  safety  into  the  Fac- 
ulty of  Science  building.  Eyewitnesses  have 
stated  that  uniformed  and  armed  civilians 
then  started  throwing  stones  at  the  building 
before  they  broke  in,  reportedly  causing  se- 
vere damage  to  university  facilities  and 
equipment.  The  students  inside  were  report- 
edly brutally  beaten  with  batons  and  rifle 
butts.  Well  over  100  students  were  subse- 
quently arrested,  along  with  several  journal- 
ists, including  an  Italian  journalist, 
Lucianna  Gianni. 

Military  trucks  reportedly  took  a  group  of 
the  arrested  students  and  journalists  to  the 
Service  d'Investigation  et  de  recherches  Anti- 
Gang,  while  another  group,  numbering  ap- 
proximately 50.  was  taken  to  the  National 
Penitentiary.  Those  students  held  at  the 
Anti-Gang  Investigation  Service  were  also 
later  taken  to  the  National  Penitentiary. 
The  journalists  were  reportedly  released 
shortly  after  arrest,  as  were  apparently  some 
of  the  students.  According  to  the  testimony 
given  to  a  foreign  delegation  *  by  several  stu- 
dents held  at  the  National  Penitentiary, 
they  were  questioned  by  the  wife  of  de  facto 
Prime  Minister  Jean-Jacques  Honorat.  who 
runs  a  prison  visiting  service,  CAPOC,  and 
promised  they  would  be  released  if  they 
agreed  to  give  statements  for  her  radio  pro- 
gram that  they  had  not  been  ill-treated.  The 
students  were  not.  however,  reportedly  al- 
lowed visits  by  family  or  lawyers. 

On  14  November  the  doyen  (president)  of 
Port-au-Prince  civil  court  declared  the  stu- 
dents' arrest  illegal  and  ordered  their  imme- 
diate release.  However,  police  at  the  Anti- 
Gang  Investigation  service  refused  to  release 
them  saying  that  it  was  up  to  the  police  to 
release  the  students,  since  it  was  them  who 
had  arrested  the  students.  Most  of  the  stu- 
dents were  released  from  one  to  two  weeks 
later.  However,  according  to  reports,  some  30 


'See  Return  to  the  Darkest  Days — Human  Rights  in 
Haiti  since  the  coup,  by  Americas  W&tch.  NationAl 
Coalition  for  Haitian  Refugees  and  Pbyslclaiu  for 
Human  Rights.  December  1991.  p.  9. 
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studei  ts  still  remained  In  detention  by  mld- 
January. 
One  student  released  reported  beln?  beaten 
I  atone  by  a  cordon  of  soldiers  on  enter- 
Service  d' Investigation  et  de  recherches 
A  r Anti-Gang,  deux  rangees  de 
militates  nous  attendaient;  Us  nos  ont  frappes 
batons.  suT  les  das.  le  thorax,  les  reins 
vkage.  .  .  J'ai  refu  3  coups  depoing  .  .  ." 
k.ntl-erang,  two  lines  of  soldiers  were 
for  us;  they  beat  us  with  their  ba- 
3n    the    back,    thorax,    kidneys    and 
I  received  three  punches  .  .  .")  The 
itudent  said  that  on  arrival  at  the  Na- 
Penltentiary  they  were  a^in  forced 
;hrou?h  lines  of  soldiers  "il  y  avait  en- 
rangees  d'hommes  qui  etaient  la  pour 
f^apper,  alors  qu'un  autre  nous  maintenait 
:oUet  et  nous  forfait  a  avancer  lentement 
nous  puissions  recevoir  plus  de  coups, 
noment.  j'ai  failli  perdre  connaissance 
tellemvit  on   m'avait  frappe."  ("there   were 
lines  of  soldiers  who  were  there  to 
as  well  as  a  third  to  hold  us  by  the 
to  force  us  to  proceed  more  slowly,  so 
would  receive  more  blows.  At  that 
mome|it  I  lost  consciousness,  I  was  beaten  so 
')  A  female  student  had  her  arm  bro- 
a  result  of  beating  she  received. 

student  held  prisoner  at  the  Na- 
Penitentlary   reported  being  singled 
beating  by  a  soldier  who  beat  him 
aboutlhis  stomach  and  his  head.  His  left  eye 
reportedly  injured,  as  was  bis  jaw.  Re- 
students  reported  that  the  physical 
condl$on  of  some  of  their  fellow  students 
than  their  own.  some  of  them  hav- 
inlected  wounds.  The  students  did  not  re- 
ioy  care  during  the  nine  days  they 
detention. 
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8.  CHIl  DREN  AS  VICTIMS  OF  WIDESPREAD  ABUSE 

Chil  Lren  have  not  been  spared  the  violence 
that     oUowed   the   coup  and   they   can   be 
counted  among  the  hundreds  of  victims  of 
execution,    arbitrary    arrests 
treatment.  At  least  25  children  have 
1  rrested  since  30  September,  and  there 
I  een  numerous  reports  of  children  hav- 
beaten  by  the  security  forces  on  the 
for  their  relatives  or  others.  Instl- 
worklng  on  behalf  of  street  children 

been  targeted. 
October.    17-year-old   Jacques    Seus 
was  reportedly   killed  and   five 
people  wounded  in  an  attack  by  the  se- 
forces    on    the    premises    of   Father 
8  orphanage  for  street  boys.  Lafanmi 
Another   17-year-old   child,    was   re- 
killed  on  2  October  together  with  over 
in  LAmentln  54.  On  30  November, 
yfar-old  Farah  Michel  was  reportedly 
executed  by  a  police  officer 
Cite  Soleil  district  of  Port-au-Prince. 
November.  16-year-old  Napoleon  Saint 
unable    to    prevent    some    military 
from  ill-treating  his  mother  in  Cap 
shouted     "A     bas     I'armee!     Vive 
'"  ("Down  with  the  Army!  Long  Live 
!").    The    military    reportedly    beat 
severely,  and  took  him  away.  Prisoners 
trom  Cap  Haitlen  prison  reported 
of  a  youth  who  was  severely  tor- 
and  human  rights  workers  feared  it 
lave  been  Napoleon  Saint  Fleur. 
girls  were  also  arrested  with  the  over 
stiidents   arrested   on    12   November   in 
-Prince.     Fourteen-year-old     Mama 
]  ^year-old    Marjorie    Garre    were    ar- 
severely  ill-treated  and  held  for  sev- 
(^ys  at  the  National  Penitentiary  in 
-Prince.  Also  on  12  November,  a  13- 
boy  was  arrested  with   20  adults 
RUMS  in  the  memory  of  the  victims  of 
re^reaalon  following  the  coup  outside  the 
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church  of  St-Gerard  in  Port-au-Prince.  The 
child  was  severely  beaten  by  policemen  from 
the  4th  Police  Company,  and  he  was  saved 
from  execution  by  shooting  only  after  he  had 
been  lined  up  against  a  wall  with  the  other 
20.  who  were  all  killed.  The  child  was  taken 
back  to  the  police  station,  where  he  was 
beaten  again,  and  only  released  after  his 
mother  agreed  to  pay  $60.00.  Another  young 
boy  was  reportedly  beaten  outside  St-Gerard 
church  on  18  December  after  a  group  of  about 
20  uniformed  military  and  civilians  force- 
fully entered  the  presbytery  of  St-Gerard 
and  tried  unsuccessfully  to  get  the  priest  out 
of  the  church. 

On  24  November,  Judith  Larochelle.  14,  was 
reportedly  arrested  in  Port-au-Prlnce  near 
the  quai  where  boats  leave  for  Jeremie.  She 
was  arrested  as  soldiers  were  looking  for  her 
cousin,  whom  the  army  had  accused  of  steal- 
ing S15.00.  and  whom  they  could  not  find. 

In  late  November,  the  premises  of  the  Cen- 
tre d'Education  Populaire  (CEP).  Centre  for 
Popular  Education,  an  organization  that  pro- 
vides for  street  children  and  youths,  was  ran- 
sacked and  much  of  its  equipment  destroyed. 
A  young  boy  was  arrested  in  Pigmon,  North 
Department,  in  early  December,  reportedly 
because  he  stopped  to  look  at  a  picture  of 
President  Aristide  on  a  church  wall.  He  was 
surprised  by  soldiers  who  told  him  off  for 
looking  at  the  picture,  and  then  accused  him 
of  sticking  it  himself.  The  child  was  severely 
beaten,  as  the  military  tried  to  force  him  to 
take  the  picture  off,  which  the  child  could 
not  do  because  he  was  too  small  to  reach  it. 
He  was  eventually  released  after  several 
hours  in  prison. 

In  mid-December.  Amnesty  International 
learned  that  about  20  street  boys  aged  be- 
tween 10  and  15  years  were  being  detained  at 
the  National  Penitentiary  among  the  adult 
population.  They  had  reportedly  been  ar- 
rested by  the  security  forces  because  they 
were  "children  of  Aristide",  meaning  that 
they  belonged  or  that  they  were  thought  to 
belong  to  Lafanmi  Selavi.  Prison  conditions 
at  the  National  Penitentiary  have  for  years 
been  extremely  hard,  and  many  inmates 
have  been  in  ill-health  as  a  result  of  mal- 
nutrition, poor  hygiene  and  lack  of  medical 
treatment.  In  the  past  three  months,  condi- 
tions at  the  National  Penitentiary  have  re- 
portedly deteriorated  even  further. 

Around  that  same  time,  a  soldier  entered 
the  house  of  a  woman  in  her  60s  in  Bolosse- 
Martissant.  Port-au-Prince.  The  woman  was 
getting  ready  to  leave  for  the  provinces  with 
her  daughters  and  granddaughters,  her  fam- 
ily having  been  the  object  of  repression  since 
30  September.  As  the  woman  was  not  present 
at  the  time,  the  soldier  beat  the  young  girls 
and  searched  the  house,  claiming  that  he  was 
looking  for  the  woman's  son.  As  the  woman 
was  going  back  to  the  house,  she  saw  the  sol- 
dier in  the  house  and  ran  away.  The  soldier 
followed  her  and  beat  her  badly.  She  report- 
edly was  bleeding  profusely  from  the  face. 
The  soldier  then  dragged  her  on  the  street. 
He  reportedly  let  her  go  only  after  the  local 
people  collected  S20.00  and  gave  them  to  him. 
Other  reports  of  children  beaten  by  soldiers 
have  been  received  by  Amnesty  Inter- 
national. 

9.  WOMEN 

Amnesty  International  has  also  learned 
that  several  young  women,  one  as  young  as 
14.  were  raped  by  the  military,  particularly 
in  the  first  days  of  the  coup.  According  to 
local  human  rights  groups,  most  of  the  rapes 
have  not  been  reported,  and  that  even  in  re- 
ported cases  the  victims  have  requested  their 
Identities  to  be  kept  secret.  According  to 
press    reports,    several    Dominican    women 


working  at  a  bar  in  Port-au-Prince  said  in  a 
television  Interview  in  Dominican  TV  that 
they  had  been  raped  and  beaten  by  soldiers. 
One  of  the  women,  who  identified  herself  as 
Milly  Felipe  Hernandez,  said  she  had  been 
gang-raped  by  IS  soldiers,  and  that  she 
watched  as  her  friend  was  killed  when  she 
tried  to  telephone  relatives  for  help.  The 
women  were  reportedly  escorted  back  to  the 
Dominican  Republic  by  Dominican  dip- 
lomats. 

10.  SITUATION  OF  HAITIAN  ABYLUM-SEEKERS 

Since  the  coup  of  30  September  1991,  thou- 
sands of  people  have  fled  from  Haiti.  It  is  es- 
timated that  tens  of  thousands  have  gone 
overland  to  neighboring  Dominican  Repub- 
lic. Others  have  left  the  country  by  boat, 
some  1,500  landing  in  Cuba,  but  many  more 
apparently  intending  to  seek  protection  in 
the  United  States.  By  the  end  of  1991.  over 
8.000  Haitian  asylum-seekers  have  been 
intercepted  by  US  Coast  Guard  ships  before 
reaching  US  territorial  waters.  In  November 
the  US  Government  asked  other  countries  in 
Latin  America  and  the  Caribbean  to  accept 
Haitian  asylum-seekers,  and  Honduras.  Ven- 
ezuela. Belize,  and  Trinidad  and  Tobago  each 
agreed  to  grant  some  temporary  refuge  to 
some  of  the  asylum-seekers.  The  others  who 
have  been  intercepted  by  US  Coast  Guard 
ships  are  Interviewed  by  the  US  authorities 
to  assess  whether  they  are  likely  to  have  a 
claim  for  asylum  in  the  US. 

On  18-19  November  the  US  authorities  re- 
turned over  500  asylum-seekers  against  their 
will  to  Haiti.  In  a  statement  on  18  November 
the  US  State  Department  announced  that 
only  those  who  may  be  able  to  qualify  for 
asylum  would  be  allowed  to  proceed  to  the 
US  to  lodge  an  asylum  claim,  and  that  about 
SO  such  people  had  so  far  been  identified;  the 
others,  apart  from  those  who  had  been  grant- 
ed temporary  refuge  by  other  countries  in 
the  regrion.  would  be  returned  to  Haiti.  The 
statement  added  that  the  US  Government 
did  not  believe  the  asylum-seekers  sent  back 
to  Haiti  would  face  persecution  there.  On  19 
November  a  Federal  Court  in  Miami  issued 
an  order  temporarily  prohibiting  the  US  au- 
thorities from  returning  any  more  asylam- 
seekers  to  Haiti  pending  further  examination 
of  the  issue.  The  US  Government  appealed 
the  decision,  but  a  series  of  court  rulings  fur- 
ther prevented  the  US  Government  from 
forcibly  returning  any  Haitian  asylum-seek- 
ers who  have  been  intercepted  at  sea.  The 
government's  appeal  against  these  rulings 
was  apparently  due  to  be  heard  on  22  Janu- 
ary 1992.  Depending  on  the  outcome  of  the 
hearing,  the  US  authorities  may  start  re- 
turning the  Haitian  asylum-seekers  imme- 
diately. Over  1.600  of  the  Haitians  Inter- 
cepted by  the  US  authorities  have  been 
"screened  in"and  will  allowed  to  proceed  to 
the  US  to  lodge  an  asylum  claim.  However. 
Amnesty  International  is  concerned  that  the 
US  authorities  have  not  given  Haitian  asy- 
lum-seekers a  full  and  fair  examination  of 
their  reasons  for  fearing  to  return  there,  and 
that  therefore  those  returned  could  include 
many  people  who  would  be  at  risk  of  serious 
human  rights  violations  in  Haiti. 

Article  33  of  the  United  Nations  Conven- 
tion relating  to  the  Status  of  Refugees, 
which  is  binding  on  the  US.  prohibits 
re/ou/ement— the  forcible  return  of  any  per- 
son to  a  country  where  they  risk  serious 
human  rights  violations.  In  order  to  ensure 
that  such  people  are  property  Identified  and 
given  effective  protection  from  such  forcible 
return,  it  is  essential  that  the  US  Govern- 
ment grants  all  asylum-seekers  access  to  a 
full  and  fair  procedure  for  determining  the 
merits   of   their   asylum   claims.    Amnesty 


International  is  concerned  that  the  US  Gov- 
ernment has  not  griven  any  such  opportunity 
to  the  Haitian  asylum-seekers  currently 
wishing  to  seek  protection  in  the  United 
States.  They  are  "screened"  as  Guantanamo, 
the  US  naval  base  in  Cuba,  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain whether  they  are  likely  to  have  a  claim 
for  asylum  and  so  may  be  allowed  to  proceed 
to  the  United  States  to  lodge  their  asylum 
claim;  others  are  liable  to  be  returned  to 
Haiti.  But  this  screening  procedure  lacks 
certain  essential  safeguards  which  must  be 
allowed  to  asylum-seekers  and  which  are  re- 
quired by  International  standards.  These  es- 
sential safeguards  include  the  right  of  every 
asylum-seeker  to  appropriate  legal  advice 
and,  if  their  application  for  asylum  is  re- 
jected, the  right  to  have  an  effective  review 
of  their  case  before  being  expelled  from  the 
country  where  they  seek  asylum. 

Since  September  1981  a  bilateral  agree- 
ment between  the  governments  of  the  US 
and  Haiti  has  permitted  the  US  authorities 
to  intercept  outside  territorial  waters  those 
Haitians  travelling  to  the  US  and  to  return 
them  to  Haiti.  The  US  Government  contends 
that  under  this  arrangement  no  one  is  sent 
back  who  may  have  a  legitimate  claim  to 
refugee  status.  However,  of  the  more  than 
20,000  Haitians  interviewed  at  sea  In  the  ten 
years  from  September  1981  to  September 
1991,  only  about  30  were  permitted  entry  to 
the  US  to  pursue  their  asylum  claim. 

The  US  State  Department  maintains  that 
the  asylum-seekers  sent  back  to  Haiti  would 
not  face  persecution  there,  and  that  "there 
is  no  indication  that  persons  returned  by  the 
US  under  the  Interdiction  programme  are  de- 
tained or  subject  to  punishment".  However, 
Amnesty  International  is  seriously  con- 
cerned that  those  who  have  tried  to  leave  the 
country  follo^Ying  the  coup  could  be  per- 
ceived as  government  opponents  and.  as 
such,  become  targets  for  abuses  perpetrated 
by  the  security  forces  and  armed  civilians 
acting  with  them.  Indeed,  in  past  years.  Am- 
nesty International  knew  of  several  cases 
where  asylum-seekers  who  had  been  refused 
asylum  in  the  United  States  and  returned  to 
Haiti  were  imprisoned  and  in  some  cases  ill- 
treated  on  their  return,  and  has  evidence 
that  many  Haitians  deported  from  the  US 
after  having  completed  criminal  sentences 
there  have  been  imprisoned  in  Haiti  for 
months  without  any  legal  basis  for  their  de- 
tention. Amnesty  International  therefore  be- 
lieves that  large  numbers  of  those  who  have 
fled  Haiti  in  recent  weeks  could  indeed  be  at 
risk  of  serious  human  rights  violations  if  re- 
turned there. 

Amnesty  International's  concern  on  this 
point  is  heightened  by  a  report  that  on  the 
morning  of  15  November  1991  a  group  of  Hai- 
tian military  officers,  some  uniformed  and 
some  in  plain  clothes,  arrested  several  young 
men  in  the  poor  district  of  Cite  Soleil,  in 
Port-au-Prince,  whom  they  suspected  of  pre- 
paring to  leave  the  country.  The  youths  were 
reportedly  severely  beaten  in  full  view  of 
Cite  Soleil  residents  and  were  forced  to  iden- 
tify the  houses  of  other  youths  who  were 
thought  to  be  getting  ready  to  leave.  About 
40  youths  were  taken  away,  and  their  current 
whereabouts  are  not  known.  In  late  Decem- 
ber a  group  of  people  preparing  to  board  a 
"canter"  (one  of  the  vessels  in  which  Hai- 
tians undertake  the  sea  journey  to  the  US) 
were  severely  beaten  and  some  were  arrested 
in  Montrouis.  Artibonite  department. 

Amnesty  International  has  been  unable  to 
assess  the  present  situation  of  those  asylum- 
seekers  that  have  returned  to  Haiti.  It  has 
been  reported  that  they  are  being  placed 
under  the  care  of  the  Haitian  Red  Cross  upon 


arrival,  and  from  there  sent  back  to  their 
villages.  However,  difficulties  in  communica- 
tion—most of  the  refugees  come  from  La 
Gonave  island  or  areas  in  the  North- West 
where  communication  has  been  the  most  dif- 
ficult—and information  gathering,  and  the 
ongoing  repression  in  the  countryside,  no 
news  has  emerged  as  to  their  present  situa- 
tion and  Amnesty  International  is  concerned 
that  it  may  be  virtually  impossible  to  mon- 
itor their  situation.  However.  Amnesty 
International  views  with  concern  the  report 
that  73  Haitians  returned  reportedly  volun- 
tarily from  Venezuela  on  3  December  were 
thoroughly  questioned  and  searched.  They 
were  reportedly  taken  to  the  police  head- 
quarters, where  they  were  fingerprinted  and 
photographed. 

In  late  December  Amnesty  International 
requested  permission  to  visit  the  base  at 
Guantanamo  to  interview  Haitian  asylum- 
seekers  and  to  assess  the  screening  proce- 
dures used  there,  but  the  request  was  refused 
by  the  US  authorities.  At  the  time  of  writ- 
ing, the  organization  was  awaiting  a  reply  to 
its  request  for  reconsideration  of  the  refusal. 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  Feb.  5.  1992) 

U.S.  Plans  To  Ease  Embargo  on  HAm— OAS 

Chief  Expresses  Caution 

(By  Al  Kamen  and  John  M.  Goshko) 

The  Bush  administration  said  yesterday  it 
plans  to  ease  the  trade  embargo  against 
Haiti,  taking  pains  to  portray  the  move  as 
neither  breaking  ranks  with  the  hemi- 
sphere's other  democracies  nor  undermining 
efforts  to  restore  civilian  rule  to  Haiti. 

Nevertheless,  diplomatic  sources  and  some 
U.S.  officials  said  that  Joao  Baena  Soares, 
secretary  general  of  the  34-nation  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States,  was  not  happy 
about  the  U.S.  decision.  The  OAS  voted  the 
embargo  last  fall  after  Haitian  president 
Jean-Bertrand  Aristide  was  ousted  in  a  mili- 
tary coup. 

In  Haiti,  diplomats  and  local  observers  said 
the  move  almost  surely  will  be  seen  as  a  sig- 
nal that  the  United  States  has  griven  up  hope 
of  restoring  democracy  there. 

Senior  U.S.  officials  said  last  night  that 
after  U.S.  Ambassador  Luigi  Einaudi  re- 
ported to  the  OAS  Council.  Baena  Soares  ex- 
pressed understanding  for  the  U.S.  position. 

However,  in  a  telephone  interview,  the  sec- 
retary general  took  a  cautious  and  equivocal 
attitude.  "The  [embargo)  resolution  Is  an  ex- 
hortation to  the  members,  and  it  is  up  to  the 
members  to  decide  unilaterally  if  they  will 
implement  it,"  he  said. 

"Therefore,  I  will  not  comment  on  any 
measures  or  any  position  taken  by  the  U.S. 
government,"  he  said.  But  he  added:  "To 
change  the  multilateral  recommendation,  in 
my  view,  we  should  have  some  real  progress 
in  the  implementation  of  the  resolutions 
[imposing  the  embargo  and  calling  for 
Aristide's  restoration)."  Asked  If  that  im- 
plied disapproval  of  the  U.S.  move,  he  said, 
"I  will  not  comment  further." 

State  Department  officials  said  the  U.S. 
action  is  only  what  they  called  "a  fine-tun- 
ing" of  the  embargo  and  is  aimed  at  reliev- 
ing hardships  on  Haiti's  impoverished  work- 
ers. 

Department  spokesman  Margaret  Tutwiler 
said  the  embargo  would  be  lifted  selectively 
on  U.S.-owned  assembly  plants,  which  put 
together  such  items  as  baseballs  and  hand- 
bags and  which  employed  about  40,000  people 
before  the  Sept.  30  coup.  How  many  are  at- 
tempting to  do  business  now  is  unclear. 

The  decision  to  lift  the  embargo  on  "as- 
sembly" industries  has  been  under  consider- 
ation for  some  time,  U.S.  officials  said,  be- 


cause of  concern  that  It  is  harming  poor 
workers,  fueling  the  exodus  of  Haitian  boat 
people  trying  to  get  to  the  United  States  and 
having  no  effect  on  the  island  republic's 
military  rulers. 

But  some  OAS  diplomatic  sources  and  refu- 
gee advocates  said  they  feared  the  decision 
would  be  seen  as  U.S.  acceptance  of  the  mili- 
tary junta  and  would  make  it  harder  for  the 
OAS  to  negotiate  a  compromise  that  restores 
Aristide  to  office. 

"As  the  major  influence  in  Haitian  poll- 
tics,  the  United  States  is  simply  sending  the 
wrong  signal  to  the  Haitian  military,"  said 
Jocelyn  McCalla,  director  of  the  National 
Coalition  for  Haitian  Refugees  In  New  York. 

U.S.  officials  said  the  decision  was  what 
Tutwiler  called  a  "retargetting"  or  "fine- 
tuning"  of  the  embargo,  not  a  weakening. 
She  noted  the  administration  is  still  trying 
to  identify  individual  Haitians  who  may  be 
assisting  the  coup  so  that  U.S.  measures 
may  be  used  to  pressure  them  directly— such 
as  by  blocking  their  assets  In  the  United^ 
States  and  prohibiting  U.S.  citizens  trom  fi- 
nancial dealings  with  them. 

"It  was  never  our  intention  to  destroy  the 
Haitian  economy,"  a  State  Department  offi- 
cial said.  "And  this  is  not  a  case  of  our  being 
at  the  beck-and-call  of  American  companies. 
They  made  their  opposition  [to  the  embargo) 
known  from  the  very  beginning  and  if  that 
had  been  the  detemining  factor,  we  would 
not  have  had  an  embargo  in  the  first  place." 

Support  for  the  administration's  move 
came  from  Rep.  Robert  G.  Torrtcelli  (D-N.J.), 
chairman  of  the  House  subcommittee  on 
Western  Hemisphere  affairs.  In  a  letter  to 
the  State  Department,  Torricelll  called  for 
continued  efforts  to  restore  Haitian  democ- 
racy, but  he  added:  "The  embargo  has  out- 
lived its  usefulness.  It's  time  to  end  it." 

The  OAS  embargo,  approved  with  strong 
U.S.  supimrt.  was  seen  as  an  Important  test 
of  hemispheric  unity  In  favor  of  democracy. 
The  OAS,  long  considered  by  U.S.  critics  as 
an  ineffectual  debating  society,  seemed  to  be 
coming  into  its  own  as  an  important  institu- 
tion in  hemispheric  diplomacy. 

On  Nov.  S,  President  Bush  signed  an  order 
Imposing  the  embargo  against  "all  commer- 
cial trade  with  Haiti,  both  exports  and  im- 
ports of  goods  and  services."  It  exempted 
items  for  humanitarian  purposes  such  as 
basic  food  staples  and  essential  medicines. 

More  than  IS.OOO  Haitians  fleeing  the  island 
by  sea  have  been  intercepted  by  the  Coast 
Guard  since  late  October.  About  12,000  of 
them  are  on  cutters  or  at  a  tent  city  at  the 
U.S.  naval  base  at  Guantanamo  Bay,  Cuba. 
The  makeshift  camp  was  erected  over  strong 
administration  objections  after  refugee  ad- 
vocates obtained  a  court  order  barring  forced 
repatriation  of  the  boat  people  to  Haiti.  The 
administration  argued  that  most  of  the  boat 
people  were  fleeing  Haiti's  economic  condi- 
tions and  were  not  political  refugees  fearing 
for  their  lives. 

The  Coast  Guard  began  returning  Haitians 
Saturday,  just  hours  after  the  Supreme 
Court  lifted  the  order. 

House  Speaker  Thomas  S.  Foley  (D-Wash.) 
expressed  concern  about  the  refugees  and 
said  the  House  may  consider  a  resolution  on 
the  issue. 

Rep.  David  E.  Bonior  (D-Mlcb.),  the  House 
majority  whip,  condemned  the  repatriations, 
describing  them  as  "outrageous"  and  moti- 
vated by  the  Bush  administration's  fear  of  a 
political  backlash  in  Florida,  where  the  refu- 
gees hoped  to  settle. 

On  the  House  floor.  Rep.  Major  R.  Owens 
(D-N.Y.)  called  the  repatriations  "a  racist 
act  with  deadly  genocidal"  consequences  and 
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called  or  alternative  policies  more  "just  and 
merclf  il  and  in  the  tradition  of  the  Amer- 
ican people." 

[Fro  n  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  5. 1991] 
Fi>R  Haiti's  Rulers,  a  Key  Signal 
(By  Lee  Hockstader) 
PortAau-Prince.   Haiti,   February  4.— The 
plannef  easing  of  the  U.S.   trade  embargo 
Haiti,  which  may  or  may  not  help  re- 
country's  crippled  economy,   will 
be  received   here   as   a  slgrnal   that 
Washidgton  has  given  up  hope  of  restoring 
democ^y  in   this  impoverished  Caribbean 
according  to  foreign  diplomats  and 
okmrvers. 
Sevefal   analysts  said   that  the   military 
and  civilian  backers  of  the  Sept.  30 
t  tiat   ousted   president   Jean-Bertrand 
would  celebrate  a  great  victory,  in- 
terpredng  Washington's  planned  move  as  a 
lack  of  resolve. 

'It's  going  to  send  the  wrong  signal,"  a 
Haitiai  economist  said.  The  strategy  of  Hai- 
ti's nei  r  leaders  "all  along  has  been:  'We  can 
wait  G  lit  the  [United  States].  Give  them 
enough  time,  and  they'll  get  tired.' " 

U.S.  officials  insisted  that  the  easing  of 
the  em  largo  will  simply  be  a  "re-targeting" 
meant  m  exert  pressure  on  those  most  close- 
ly invo  ved  with  the  coup.  But  they  acknowl- 
edged I  hat  the  move  would  be  seen  in  Haiti 
as  weal  mess  or  capitulation. 

"It'll  be  seen  at  best  as  a  mixed  signal,  I 
suspect ,"  one  State  Department  official  said. 
"The  I  ledia  in  Haiti,  which  is  controlled, 
win  cei  tainly  [present]  it  like  that." 

A  La  An  American  diplomat  said  that  the 
head  odthe  Organization  of  American  States, 
General  Joao  Baena  Scares,  had 
strongly  with  the  State  Department, 
that  the  United  States  hang  tough 
embargo.  "This  is  not  positive.  It's 
to  help,"  he  said  about  the  easing 
^mctions. 

I  fficials  countered  that  the  relaxation 
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Therd  was  considerable  doubt  here  about 
whether   Washington's   plan   would   achieve 


the  stated  goal  of  rescuing  the  assembly 
plants.  A  number  of  the  plants— which  turn 
raw  materials  shipped  from  the  United 
States  into  clothing,  electronic  goods  and 
other  wares  for  export— already  have  closed 
permanently  or  transferred  operations  to  the 
Dominican  Republic.  Honduras  or  other 
countries. 

Seven  of  44  assembly  plants  listed  by  the 
Haitian  Association  of  Industry  have  closed 
permanently,  according  to  association  fig- 
ures, and  32  have  laid  off  most  or  all  of  their 
workers  and  closed  for  the  time  being. 

Moreover,  the  embargo  has  reinforced  Hai- 
ti's image  among  business  people  as  an  unre- 
liable base  for  manufacturing  and  invest- 
ment, analysts  said,  and  it  is  unclear  wheth- 
er that  image  can  be  changed. 

"You're  not  going  to  get  anybody  who 
pulled  out  to  come  back."  the  economist 
said.  "Who  are  they  going  to  export  to? 
Who's  going  to  want  to  give  them  con- 
tracts?" 

The  State  Department's  decision  followed 
complaints  from  American  companies  that 
relied  on  Haiti  as  a  source  of  cheap  labor  to 
produce  apparel  and  electronics  items. 
Scores  of  wholesalers  in  the  United  States 
called  and  wrote  to  members  of  Congress  and 
the  administration,  saying  that  their  busi- 
nesses would  be  devastated  if  the  embargo 
remained  in  place. 

Doug  Williams,  president  of  Country  Origi- 
nal of  Jackson,  Miss.,  wrote  to  a  Treasury 
Department  official  that  his  company  was 
"slowly  going  down  the  tubes  due  to  this  em- 
bargo." He  noted  that  his  firm,  which  im- 
ports more  than  SI  million  in  handicrafts 
from  Haiti  annually,  had  printed  a  cata- 
logue—at a  cost  of  $40.000— just  before  the 
embargo  was  imposed. 

The  catalogue  "is  not  any  good  if  we  have 
no  products  to  ship  to  our  customers."  Wil- 
liams wrote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  Is  recognized  to  speak 
for  up  to  5  minutes. 

Mr.  SMITH.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


AN  ECONOMIC  AGENDA 
Mr.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  yesterday 
afternoon  Senators  were  treated  to  a 
heavy  dose  of  economic  revisionism 
and  finger-pointing  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate.  One  Senator  mistakenly  stated 
that  the  President  has  waited  3  years 
to  submit  an  economic  plan  to  Con- 
gress. I  do  not  know  where  that  Sen- 
ator was  for  the  past  3  years,  but  Presi- 
dent Bush  submitted  his  first  budget  to 
Congress  only  a  month  after  taking  of- 
fice, and  that  budget  included,  among 
other  things,  a  capital  gains  tax  cut,  a 
line-item  veto,  and  a  balanced  budget 
amendment.  The  President's  economic 
plan  was  referred  to  as  "phony,"  and 
"favoring  the  rich." 

First,  I  would  like  to  commend  Presi- 
dent Bush  for  his  bold  job-creating 
agenda.  It  is  no  secret  that  the  Demo- 
crats have  a  majority  in  the  House  and 
the  Senate.  Where  is  their  plan?  If  they 
have  a  plan,  why  do  they  not  submit  it 
to  the  President,  to  the  body?  Let  the 
President  sign  it  or  veto  it.  The  truth 
is  there  is  no  job-creating  agenda  of- 
fered at  this  time  by  the  majority 
party. 


The  President's  comprehensive  ini- 
tiative will  accelerate  economic 
growth,  and  it  will  create  jobs  without 
adding  to  our  Nation's  burgeoning 
debt.  Let  us  debate  it,  Mr.  President. 
Let  us  pass  it. 

Congress  must  stop  playing  games 
with  our  Nations  future.  The  Presi- 
dent's package  is  not  a  political  foot- 
ball that  should  be  kicked  about  in  a 
recalcitrant  Congress.  It  is  a  serious 
proposal  and  it  deserves  serious  consid- 
eration. It  is  time  to  look  forward  to 
the  next  generation  in  America,  not 
the  next  election. 

There  was  a  distressing  article  in 
Monday's  Washington  Post.  The  head- 
line reads,  "Democrats  See  Political 
Opening  in  Bush's  Tax  Plan.  "  Political 
opening.  Congress  is  playing  games 
with  the  future  of  America.  This  pack- 
age is  not  a  political  football. 

Mr.  President,  the  problem  with  this 
article  and  with  this  headline  is  that 
we  are  not  talking  about  a  policy  dif- 
ference that  can  be  debated  on  the  mer- 
its. We  are  talking  about  a  political 
opening,  a  political  opportunity  to 
make  political  gains  at  the  expense  of 
thousands,  indeed,  millions  of  Amer- 
ican workers. 

The  President  was  right.  No  issue  has 
ever  been  more  demagoged  by  its  oppo- 
nents. 

"The  plan  favors  the  rich"  is  the  bat- 
tle cry  that  I  constantly  hear.  Well,  let 
me  ask  you:  Is  a  $500  increase  in  the 
personal  exemption  for  children  help- 
ing the  rich?  Does  anybody  here  believe 
that  families  are  undertaxed? 

Is  allowing  penalty-free  withdrawals 
from  IRA's  for  first-time  home  buyers 
or  medical  or  education  expenses  help- 
ing the  rich?  More  than  70  Senators 
have  already  cosponsored  similar  legis- 
lation. Is  a  $5,000  tax  credit  for  first- 
time  home  buyers  a  giveaway  to  the 
rich?  The  rich  already  have  homes,  Mr. 
President.  It  is  the  poor  and  the  needy 
and  the  middle  class  and  those  who  are 
trying  to  move  up  and  buy  a  home  who 
are  the  ones  needing  the  tax  credit,  Mr. 
President. 

Is  a  low-income  housing  credit  de- 
signed to  help  the  wealthy?  Is  allowing 
a  deduction  for  interest  on  student 
loans  a  giveaway  to  the  rich?  Rich  peo- 
ple do  not  need  student  loans,  Mr. 
President.  They  are  rich. 

The  fact  is  that  most  Members  of 
Congress  from  both  political  parties 
support  the  bulk  of  the  President's 
growth  agenda.  They  just  do  not  want 
to  admit  it.  They  would  rather  carp 
about  it  and  the  capital  gains  tax  and 
play  politics  while  people  stand  in  un- 
employment lines. 

Two  and  one-half  years  ago,  when  I 
was  serving  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
reported  a  reconciliation  bill  that  in- 
cluded a  significant  cut  in  the  capital 
gains  tax  rate.  At  that  time  the  Demo- 
cratic leadership  in  the  House  thought 
they  had  a  good  political  issue  so  they 
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decided  to  offer  an  amendment  to  strip 
the  capital  gains  tax  cut  and  raise  in- 
come tax  rates.  Guess  what  happened? 
Sixty-four  Democrats  in  the  House 
knew  that  this  capital  gains  tax  cut 
would  create  jobs,  and  they  supported 
the  President — 64  Democrats.  And  at 
that  time  the  class  warfare  argument 
was  soundly  defeated. 

Perhaps  if  that  measure  had  not  been 
blocked  singlehandedly  by  the  current 
Senate  majority  leader,  then  we  would 
not  be  in  these  current  economic 
straits.  How  many  jobs  would  have 
been  created  over  the  past  2^A  years 
had  that  pro]?osal  passed? 

The  point  is.  Mr.  President,  that  a 
great  many  Democrats  do  support  a 
capital  gains  tax  cut  to  create  jobs.  It 
is  not  a  partisan  matter  in  that  regard 
by  those  individuals.  If  those  Demo- 
crats supported  the  tax  cut  because 
they  thought  it  was  a  gift  for  the 
wealthy,  they  should  say  so.  If  a  cap- 
ital gains  tax  cut  is  a  tax  cut  for  the 
rich,  as  the  Democratic  leadership  sug- 
gests, then  Jamie  Whitten,  Democratic 
chairman  of  the  House,  is  a  friend  of 
the  wealthy:  Jack  Brooks,  chairman  of 
House  Judiciary  Committee,  is  a  friend 
of  the  wealthy;  Sonny  Montgomery, 
chairman  of  the  House  Veterans  Com- 
mittee, is  a  friend  of  the  wealthy. 

Senator  DeConcini  on  CNN  last  week 
said.  "I  am  one  of  the  few  Democrats 
who  support  capital  gains.  "  Is  he  a 
fl-iend  of  the  rich,  Mr.  President? 

It  is  not  all  Democrats.  It  is  obstruc- 
tionist liberal  Democrats  who  oppose 
the  President  and  oppose  any  progress 
while  we  play  politics. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  at  this  point 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  the  list  of  the  House  Demo- 
crats who  did  support  the  capital  gains 
tax  cut  in  1989. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

House  Democrats  Voting  in  Support  of 
Capital  Gains  Tax  Cut 

Glen  Browder  of  Alabama. 

Ben  Erdreich  of  Alabama. 

Claude  Harris  of  Alabama. 

Norm  Mineta  of  California. 

Matthew  Martinez  of  California. 

Glenn  Anderson  of  California. 

Ben  Campbell  of  Colorado. 

Earl  Hutto  of  Florida. 

Lindsay  Thomas  of  Georgia. 

Charles  Hatcher  of  Georgia. 

Richard  Ray  of  Georgia. 

Ben  Jones  of  Georgia. 

George  Darden  of  Georgia. 

Roy  Rowland  of  Georgia. 

Ed  Jenkins  of  Georgia. 

Doug  Barnard  of  Georgia. 

Richard  Stallings  of  Idaho. 

Jill  Long  of  Indiana. 

Neal  Smith  of  Iowa. 

Carroll  Hubbard  of  Kentucky. 

William  Natcher  of  Kentucky. 

Romano  Mazzoli  of  Kentucky. 

Carl  Perkins  of  Kentucky. 

Billy  Tauzin  of  Louisiana. 

Jerry  Huckaby  of  Louisiana. 

James  Hayes  of  Louisiana. 

Thomas  McMillen  of  Maryland. 
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Beverly  Byron  of  Maryland. 
Joseph  Early  of  Massachusetts. 
Bob  Carr  of  Michigan. 
Jamie  Whitten  of  Mississippi. 
Sonny  Montgomery  of  Mississippi. 
Mike  Parker  of  Mississippi. 
Ike  Skelton  of  Missouri. 
Robert  Roe  of  New  Jersey. 
Robert  Mrazek  of  New  York. 
Glenn  English  of  Oklahoma. 
Ron  Wyden  of  Oregon. 
Butler  Derrick  of  South  Carolina. 
Elizabeth  Patterson  of  South  Carolina. 
Robin  Tallon  of  South  Carolina. 
Marilyn  Lloyd  of  Tennessee. 
John  Tanner  of  Tennessee. 
Charlie  Wilson  of  Texas. 
Ralph  Hall  of  Texas. 
Jack  Brooks  of  Texas. 
J.J.  Pickle  of  Texas. 
Pete  Geren  of  Texas. 
Greg  Laughlin  of  Texas. 
Michael  Andrews  of  Texas. 
Solomon  Ortiz  of  Texas. 
Wayne  Owens  of  Utah. 
Owen  Pickett  of  Virginia. 
L.F.  Payne  of  Virginia. 
(Based  on  House  rollcall  vote  of  September 
28.  1989.  CQ-Pg.  2592.) 

Mr.  SMITH.  The  critics  of  capital 
gains  cannot  have  it  both  ways.  If  it  is 
a  giveaway  to  the  rich,  then  a  great 
many  Democrats  have  some  explaining 
to  do. 

If  the  tax  cut  would  create  jobs,  as 
the  President  and  many  of  my  col- 
leagues on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  main- 
tain, then  why  the  strident  opposition? 
I  will  tell  you  why,  Mr.  President.  Be- 
cause some  in  this  body  are  more  inter- 
ested in  good  politics  than  good  policy. 

The  American  people,  in  poll  after 
poll  after  poll,  state  over  and  over 
again,  "We  are  sick  of  the  Congress 
playing  politics.  We  want  action.  We 
want  something  done." 

It  does  not  take  a  genius  to  under- 
stand that  poor  people  do  not  employ 
anybody.  Poor  people  are  looking  for 
jobs.  Some  rich  people  create  those 
jobs.  Businesses  create  those  jobs.  It 
does  not  mean  we  should  not  help  the 
less  fortunate.  It  simply  means  we 
should  help  them  by  passing  legislation 
which  will  give  them  the  opportunity 
to  find  good  work. 

Congress  spent  145  days  haggling  over 
unemployment  benefits  because  the 
majority  party  ignored  the  position  of 
the  President  for  their  own  political 
gain.  We  wanted  to  pay  for  it.  That  is 
all  the  President  was  saying.  Unem- 
ployment compensation,  and  let  us  pay 
for  it.  I  know  it  is  unheard  of  around 
this  place  to  pay  for  anything.  But 
now,  as  a  result  of  that,  many  people  in 
New  Hampshire  are  homeless,  lost 
their  homes,  because  they  had  to  wait 
145  days.  I  am  not  going  to  let  that 
happen  again. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  there  is  a  bi- 
partisan majority  of  the  Members  of 
Congress  in  support  of  nearly  every 
growth  proposal  put  forth  in  the  Presi- 
dent's plan.  The  only  hurdle  we  have  to 
leap  is  the  politics  of  the  class  envy. 
Paul  Tsongas,  former  Member  of  this 
body,  said: 


Some  Democrats  oppose  any  capital  gains 
differential  because  supporting  it  prevents 
them  from  using  the  "class  warfare"  argu- 
ment against  the  Republicans.  Taking  ag- 
gressive anti-business  positions  is  second  na- 
ture to  them.  Class  warfare  is  certainly  good 
politics. 

Mr.  President,  Paul  Tsongas  was 
right.  President  Bush  gave  Congress  a 
deadline  of  March  20.  He  submitted  a 
package  in  1989,  1990,  1991.  and  again  in 
1992.  It  is  time  for  Congress  to  put  up 
or  shut  up. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 


THE  1ST  MARINE  DIVISION— THE 
MOST  DECORATED  DIVISION  IN 
THE  U.S.  MARINE  CORPS 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  February  1 
of  1992  marked  an  important  date  and 
celebration  for  an  outstanding  unit  in 
the  U.S.  Armed  Forces.  More  specifi- 
cally, this  day  marked  the  51st  birth- 
day of  the  1st  Marine  Division  of  the 
U.S.  Marine  Corps.  Last  year's  planned 
50th  birthday  celebration  took  a  back 
seat  to  a  more  pressing  event — the  Per- 
sian Gulf  conflict.  Virtually  the  entire 
1st  Marine  Division  was  deployed  to 
the  Persian  Gulf  and  served  our  coun- 
try with  distinction.  About  this  time 
last  year,  elements  of  the  1st  Marine 
Division  were  prepared  for  their  initial 
assault  through  the  complex  obstacle 
belts. 

The  year's  delay  only  gave  the  ma- 
rines of  the  1st  Marine  Division  more 
reason  to  celebrate  their  distinguished 
heritage.  Last  Saturday,  at  their  home 
in  Camp  Pendleton,  CA,  the  1st  Marine 
Division  marked  its  51st  birthday  with 
a  series  of  military  demonstrations,  pa- 
rades, exhibits,  and  other  events  for 
the  men  and  women  of  the  division  and 
their  families,  former  members  of  the 
division,  and  for  friends,  guests,  and 
the  general  public. 

Mr.  President,  the  1st  Marine  Divi- 
sion is  a  direct  descendant  of  the  ad- 
vanced base  brigade  which  was  acti- 
vated in  1913.  After  many 
redesignations,  on  February  1,  1941.  the 
1st  Marine  Division  was  founded  and. 
in  fact,  became  the  very  first  unit  in 
the  Marine  Corps  to  be  designated  as  a 
division. 

This  outstanding  division  constitutes 
a  unique  group  of  men  and  women — 
past  and  present — who  have  served  our 
country  with  distinction  in  peacetime 
and  in  war  over  the  last  five  decades. 

The  1st  Marine  Division  has  distin- 
guished itself  in  every  major  conflict 
since  World  War  II.  Many  of  the  divi- 
sion's campaigns  in  these  conflicts  are 
famous  in  military  annals:  Guadal- 
canal, Okinawa,  Chosin  Reservoir,  and 
Hue  City. 

And  let  us  not  forget,  it  was  just  18 
months  ago  when  the  1st  Marine  Divi- 
sion was  one  of  the  first  major  combat 
units  with  firepower  and  sustainability 
to  arrive  in  Saudi  Arabia.  The  1st  Ma- 
rine Division — and  its  parent  command 
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of  the  1st  Marine  Ebtpedltionary  Force 
as  well  as  the  aviation  combat  element 
and  foi  ce  service  support  elements — ar- 
rived very  early  on  and  stayed 
the  conflict. 
*lay  8,  1991.  Maj.  Gen.  Mike 
the  1st  Marine  Division  com- 
.  and  several  of  the  division's 
testified  before  the  Commit- 
Armed  Services  and  gave  first- 
accounts  of  the  complex  and  dan- 
missions  they  were  involved  in 
iclpants  in  Operation  Desert 
Storm.  The  committee 
impressed  with  their  skill, 
,  and  leadership,  as  we  were 
representatives  of  all  the  serv- 
provided  first-hand  accounts 
activities  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 
Marine  Division  along  with  the 
Division  from  Camp  Lejuene 
Army  Tiger  Brigade  were  the 
force  that  liberated  the  city  of 
and  were  involved  in  many 
<  omplex  military  maneuvers  and 
before  and  during  the  actual 
operations. 

1st  Marine  Division  also  has  a 

record  of  supporting  hu- 

relief   efforts    throughout 

during  peacetime.  Members 

division  were  the  cornerstone  of 

on  New  Arrival  in  1975,  where 

provided    housing,    food,    and 

Vietnamese  refugees.  In  Sep- 

1988.  a  Marine  air  grround  task 

ffom  the  1st  Marine  Division  was 

to  Yellowstone  National  For- 

help   fight   devastating   forest 
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alone,  members  of  the  1st  Ma- 
ion  played  major  roles  in  two 
efforts.   In  April,  mem- 
the  division  participated  in  Oi>- 
Sea  Angel,  providing  relief  to 
of  a   devastating   cyclone    in 
In  June,  division  members 
in   the  evacuation  of  Ameri- 
rom    the    eruptions    of    Mount 
in  the  Philippines  as  part  of 
Fiery  Vigil, 
'resident,  the  range  of  combat 
humanitarian    operations   carried 
the  1st  Marine  Division  are  rep- 
of  the  types  of  activities 
of  our  men  and  women  in  uni- 
f^om  all  the  services  have  been 
an  to  perform  both  in  times  of 
.nd  war.  These  are  the  kinds  of 
I  had  in  mind  when  I  spoke 
about  the  dedication  and  sac- 
that  our  military  members  and 
amilies   have    demonstrated   in 

the  cold  war. 
1st  Marine  Division,  and  their 
comnnanders.    aire    noted    for 
pioneering  efforts  in  terms  of  tac- 
)rganlzation,     and     leadership, 
the  1st  Marine  Division,  with 
base  in  Camp  Pendleton,  has 
deployed  battalions  and  Ma- 
ground  task  forces  around  the 
They  have  a  newly  configured 
force   at  Pendleton   that  is 
go  at  a  moment's  notice  and  is 
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organized  for  commend,  control,  fire- 
power, and  mobility  with  air  and 
grround  elements.  The  air  alert  force 
can  be  the  lead  element  of  a  joint  task 
force  and  can  provide  needed  firepower, 
mobility,  and  command  and  control  for 
later  arriving  units. 

The  men  and  women  of  the  1st  Ma- 
rine Division  stand  ready  to  defend  and 
protect  our  country  and  to  provide  hu- 
manitarian assistance  to  those  in  need 
around  the  world.  It  should  be  no  sur- 
prise that  the  Marine  Corps  history  in- 
dicates this  division  has  the  unique 
honor  of  being  the  most  decorated  divi- 
sion in  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps.  That  is 
a  high  honor,  considering  the  very  sig- 
nificant record  of  the  Marine  Corps  as 
one  of  the  world's  elite  military  orga- 
nizations. 

Mr.  President,  we  could  bring  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  many  out- 
standing units  from  all  the  services  on 
their  special  days,  but  oftentimes  we 
do  not  hear  about  these  local  events  in 
time.  This  particular  celebration  was 
brought  to  my  attention  by  my  staff 
director  on  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, Arnold  Punaro — who  served 
with  the  1st  Marine  Division  both  in 
Vietnam  and  briefly  in  Saudi  Arabia. 
He  happened  to  be  on  Active  Duty  for 
training  with  them  several  weeks  ago 
and  heard  about  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  congratulate 
the  1st  Marine  Division  and  all  of  its 
members — past  and  present — for  51 
years  of  dedicated  service  to  the  United 
States.  We  know  this  division  will  per- 
form with  equal  distinction  in  the  fu- 
ture to  any  task  they  are  griven.  We  in 
Congress  will  work  to  ensure  they  have 
the  training,  equipment,  and  support 
they  need  to  perform  the  tasks  the 
country  expects  of  them,  as  we  will  for 
units  in  all  the  services. 


SCETV  SALUTES  BLACK  mSTORY 
MONTH 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  the  exemplary  work  of 
South  Carolina  Educational  Television 
[SCETV]  in  honoring  National  Black 
History  Month.  Throughout  the  month 
of  February.  SCETV  is  focusing  on  the 
culture  and  accomplishments  of  Afri- 
can-Americans with  several  special 
progrrams. 

For  example,  SCETV  will  broadcast 
its  fifth  annual  black  history  tele- 
conference titled  "The  Struggle  Con- 
tinues: Finding  New  Worlds  to  Chal- 
lenge." This  innovative  and  thought- 
provoking  special  will  feature  eight 
high  school  honor  students  from  South 
Carolina  who  will  question  seven  na- 
tionally prominent  Afl-ican-Americans. 
The  focus  of  the  progrram.  which  each 
year  presents  a  variety  of  role  models 
for  America's  youth,  is  to  recognize 
and  discuss  the  goals  and  achievements 
of  African-Americans.  Dr.  Marianna  W. 
Davis  of  Keenan  High  School  in  Colum- 


bia. SC.  who  initiated  &nd  developed 
the  teleconference,  is  a  real  credit  to 
her  profession.  Her  leadership  as  an  ed- 
ucator serves  as  an  outstanding  exam- 
ple to  her  colleagues  in  South  Carolina 
and  across  the  country. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  recog- 
nize and  congratulate  the  eight  young 
South  Carolinians  who  were  chosen  to 
participate  in  the  project:  Tanya  Ben- 
son of  Newberry  High  School;  Felicia 
Donaldson  of  Dixie  High  School  in  Due 
West;  Schwandia  Felder  of  Cross  High 
School;  Adrian  Gamon  of  Scott's 
Branch  High  School  in  Sunmierton; 
Marvin  Goodwine  of  Lincoln  High 
School  in  McClellanville;  Bianca  Mack 
of  Goose  Creek  High  School;  Kalisha 
Tarrance  of  Easly  High  School;  and  Ni- 
cole Thompson  of  C.A.  Johnson  High 
School  in  Columbia.  These  outstanding 
students  deserve  our  praise  for  both 
their  academic  and  civic  achievements. 
I  wish  them  the  best  of  luck  as  they 
move  on  to  college  and  careers. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  South 
Carolina  Educational  Television,  Dr. 
Davis,  and  the  panelists  and  students 
of  "The  Struggle  Continues,"  on  their 
commitment  to  cultural  excellence  in 
broadcasting.  We  are  very  proud  of  our 
fine  educational  network,  and  we  are 
especially  proud  to  have  South  Caro- 
lina lead  the  Nation  with  such  impor- 
tant programming  during  National 
Black  History  Month. 


THE  1992  NATIONAL  DRUG 
CONTROL  STRATEGY 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  on 
Tuesday,  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
National  Drug  Control  Policy.  Bob 
Martinez,  appeared  before  the  Judici- 
ary Committee  to  discuss  President 
Bush's  updated  strategy  to  fight  drug 
abuse.  There  have  been  efforts  by  some 
to  discredit  the  Bush  administration's 
progress  in  the  Nation's  war  on  drugs. 
I  thought  it  would  be  helpful  to  offer  a 
clear  and  concise  summary  of  the  suc- 
cess this  administration  has  had  in  this 
important  domestic  issue.  Let's  look 
past  the  rhetoric  and  review  reality. 

Since  President  Bush  assumed  office, 
according  to  figures  provided  by  Gov- 
ernor Martinez,  drug  use  has  been  driv- 
en down  to  its  lowest  level  since  the 
Government  started  collecting  figures 
on  drug  usage  in  the  1970's.  Drug-relat- 
ed crimes  have  begun  to  turn  down  as 
well  with  drug  arrests  down  by  20  per- 
cent from  1989  to  1990. 

Mr.  President,  the  general  public  has 
decreased  its  demand  for  illicit  narcot- 
ics. Americans  spent  less  on  illicit 
drugs  in  the  United  States  in  1990  com- 
pared to  1988  due  to  a  decrease  in  de- 
mand for  illegal  drugs.  In  the  past  6 
years,  the  number  of  current  drug 
users  in  the  United  States  has  dropped 
to  35  percent.  There  is  significant  evi- 
dence that  among  adolescents,  the  seg- 
ment most  susceptible  to  the  lure  of 
drugs,  drug  use  is  declining  and  atti- 
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tudes  toward  drug  use  are  changing. 
For  example,  the  high  school  senior 
survey  reports  that  from  1988  to  1990, 
the  number  of  students  who  disapprove 
of  drug  use  rose  by  28  percent.  Cor- 
respondingly, the  perceived  harmful- 
ness  of  drugs  has  increased.  Since  1988. 
drug  use  by  American  teenagers  has  de- 
clined by  27  percent.  During  the  same 
period,  cocaine  use  by  teenagers  de- 
clined by  63  percent.  These  figures  sur- 
pass the  goals  set  forth  in  the  Presi- 
dent's first  national  drug  control  strat- 
egy and  indicate  that,  in  many  ways, 
the  strategies  since  1989  have  sustained 
or  increased  their  level  of  effective- 
ness. In  particular,  these  statistics 
show  that  our  efforts  to  educate  our 
young  people  about  the  pernicious  ef- 
fects of  illicit  drug  use  are  succeeding 
and  that  we  are  slowly  winning  the  war 
on  casual  drug  use. 

Surveys  of  households  and  high 
school  students  and  drug  testing  of 
arrestees  indicate  the  same  overall 
downward  trend.  Drug  use  is  down  for 
those  with  higher  levels  of  education. 
It  is  down  for  those  who  live  in  the  sub- 
urbs, and  it  is  down  for  the  employed. 
However,  we  must  not  ignore  the  fact 
that  there  are  some  recent  indications 
of  an  increase  in  cocainerelated  medi- 
cal emergencies  which  have  been  at- 
tributed to  hard-core  adult  users.  We 
cannot  win  the  entire  war  at  once;  any 
solution  will  take  time.  Nevertheless, 
we  should  be  mindful  that  less  than  1 
percent  of  this  country's  population 
currently  uses  cocaine,  but  this  should 
in  no  way  lessen  our  resolve  to  keep 
the  pressure  on.  We  must  keep  pressing 
ahead  in  our  efforts  to  eliminate  the 
scourge  of  drug  abuse. 

Mr.  President,  with  a  sigrnificant 
amount  of  progress  already  being  made 
within  the  casual  user  population,  the 
Office  of  National  Drug  Control  Policy 
has  developed  its  strategy  to  focus  on 
decreasing  the  number  of  hard-core 
drug  users,  nearly  doubling  the  funds 
for  treatment  and  related  research  be- 
tween 1989  and  1993.  Yet  this  effort  can- 
not be  accomplished  without  the  active 
support  of  the  Congress.  The  President 
has  identified  and  addressed  the  prob- 
lem of  drugs  in  a  responsible  and  sys- 
tematic way,  but  without  the  consist- 
ent nonpartisan  cooperation  of  the 
Congress,  the  drug  problem  will  not  go 
away.  The  administration  has  repeat- 
edly asked  for  the  necessary  tools, 
many  of  which  the  Congress  has  re- 
peatedly failed  to  provide. 

For  example,  recognizing  the  need  for 
more  prevention  and  treatment,  the 
President  has  overseen  a  17  percent  in- 
crease in  treatment  funding  to  $1.5  bil- 
lion. However,  when  the  President 
sought  to  increase  treatment  funding 
by  another  10  percent  for  fiscal  year 
1992  to  target  treatment  of  hard-core 
abusers,  congressional  proponents  of 
drug  treatment  were  silent.  An  admin- 
istration proposal  to  increase  the  ca- 
pacity of  targeted  treatment  programs 
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received  less  than  10  percent  of  the  re- 
quested amount. 

The  President's  national  drug  control 
strategy  has  also  maintained  an  ag- 
gressive and  effective  attack  on  the 
supply  side.  Prosecution  efforts  have 
brought  former  untouchables  including 
Manuel  Noriega,  Carlos  Lehder,  the 
Call  Cartel,  and  other  leading  figures 
in  the  drug  trade  within  the  confines  of 
the  criminal  justice  system.  As  a  fol- 
lowup  to  the  1990  Cartagena  summit, 
the  President  has  invited  the  leaders  of 
the  Andean  countries  to  attend  a  sum- 
mit this  year  hosted  by  the  United 
States.  The  administration  has  offered 
a  substantial  aid  package  to  each  An- 
dean nation  conditioned  upon  progress 
against  drug  trafficking.  We  must  con- 
tinue to  take  such  measures  in  support 
of  the  fight  against  drugs. 

Mr.  President,  the  current  commit- 
ment to  the  Nation's  antidrug  effort  is 
unparalleled,  but  as  the  drug  problem 
becomes  increasingly  confined  to  older 
and  inner-city  addicts,  there  may  be  a 
tendency  for  the  media,  the  Congress, 
and  others  to  walk  away.  I  am  con- 
fident that  President  Bush  and  the 
drug  policy  Director,  Governor  Bob 
Martinez,  will  continue  to  place  drugs 
on  the  top  of  the  administrations  pri- 
ority list,  and  I  urge  the  Congress  to 
follow  suit. 

Mr.  President,  though  facts  generally 
speak  for  themselves,  I  though  it  ap- 
propriate to  remind  my  colleagues  of 
just  a  few  of  the  Presidents  accom- 
plishments in  one  of  the  most  vital  do- 
mestic issues  for  the  American  people: 
the  war  on  drugs.  To  continue  this  ef- 
fort, the  1992  national  drug  control 
strategy  requests  $12.7  billion  for  fiscal 
year  1993  for  a  variety  of  programs 
aimed  at  prevention,  education,  treat- 
ment, and  enforcement.  I  commend  the 
President  and  Director  Martinez  for 
their  leadership  and  pledge  my  contin- 
ued commitment  to  implementing  this 
strategy. 

For  these  reasons.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  review  the  1992  strategy  and 
work  to  further  its  full  implementa- 
tion. 


ASHLEY  THRIFT:  A  PASSION  FOR 
PUBLIC  SERVICE 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
end  of  January.  Ashley  Thrift  resigned 
as  my  administrative  assistant  to  re- 
turn to  North  Carolina,  where  his  wife 
Julianne  is  newly  installed  as  president 
of  Salem  College.  During  his  15-year 
tenure  on  the  Hill.  Senators  and  staff 
alike  have  come  to  respect  Ashley  as 
an  exceptionally  talented  lawyer  and 
legislative  strategist.  With  his  depar- 
ture. I  will  lose  the  best  administrative 
assistant  in  the  Senate — bar  none.  And 
the  Senate  will  lose  its  most  effective 
and  energetic  behind-the-scenes  cham- 
pion of  public  education. 

On  that  score,  Mr.  President.  Ashley 
has  gone  out  with  a  flourish.  Just  2 


weeks  ago  when  we  were  debating  the 
Neighborhood  Schools  Improvement 
Act.  Ashley  played  the  key  staff  role  in 
defeating  amendments  that  would  have 
siphoned  off  public  money  to  private 
schools.  Ashley  was  the  indispensable 
catalyst:  Counting  the  votes,  devising 
the  tactics,  rallying  the  troops  in  the 
various  education  groups — and  win- 
ning. 

In  similar  fashion,  throughout  the 
1980's.  I  counted  on  Ashley  to  organize 
the  countercharge  against  Reagan  ad- 
ministration efforts  to  slash  education. 
In  each  of  3  years— 1983.  1986,  and  1987— 
we  won  billion-dollar-plus  increases  in 
Federal  aid  to  education,  and  it  was 
Ashley's  tireless  conmiitment  to  those 
battles  that  made  all  the  difference. 

Mr.  President,  through  it  all,  Ashley 
h£is  remained  every  bit  the  Chapel  Hill 
gentleman — honest,  decent,  and  self- 
controlled  on  every  subject  save  ACC 
basketball.  For  a  decade  and  a  half,  on 
a  day-to-day  basis,  I  have  relied  on  his 
advice  and  uncommon  good  sense.  Dur- 
ing countless  late-night  sessions.  Ash- 
ley has  always  been  there.  His  loyalty 
and  friendship  have  meant  more  to  me 
than  I  can  say. 

I  often  quote  Elihu  Root,  who  said: 

The  principal  ground  of  reproach  a«:aiDst 
any  American  citizen  should  be  that  he  is 
not  a  politician. 

Ashley  is  a  politician  in  the  very  best 
sense  of  the  word.  He  knows  that  the 
purpose  of  politics  is  to  attain  power, 
amd  the  purpose  of  power  is  to  wield  it 
skillfully  to  make  a  positive  difference 
in  people's  lives. 

sir.  President,  Ashley  Thrift  has 
served  the  Senate  brilliantly  and  un- 
selfishly. I  have  no  doubt  that  his  pas- 
sion for  public  service  will  now  con- 
tinue in  private  life.  I  join  with  every 
Member  of  this  body  in  wishing  him 
Godspeed. 


ADVANCED  SOLID  ROCKET  MOTOR 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  NASA's  advanced 
solid  rocket  motor  program.  Begun  in 
1987,  this  progrram  has  enjoyed  the  sup- 
port of  both  Congress  and  the  adminis- 
tration. This  year,  however.  President 
Bush  has  chosen  to  cancel  funding  for 
the  ASRM.  I  believe  this  is  a  serious 
misjudgment. 

Immediately  after  the  Challenger  ac- 
cident. NSAS  implemented  a  crash  pro- 
grain  to  develop  a  redesigned  solid 
rocket  motor  [RSRM].  The  RSRM  has 
now  fiown  successfully  on  20  shuttle 
missions,  a  record  of  which  NASA  can 
be  proud.  We  cannot,  however,  let  this 
success  cloud  our  judgment.  The  rede- 
signed motor  was  never  envisioned  as 
more  than  a  quick  fix.  an  interim 
motor  that  would  allow  continued  use 
of  the  shuttle  until  a  safer,  more  reli- 
able motor,  the  advanced  solid  rocket 
motor,  could  be  designed  and  built.  The 
redesigned  motor  is  better  than  the 
original,  but  is  still  subject  to  a  num- 
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ber  of  major  design  weakenesses  that 
could  lot  be  remedied.  Therefore,  there 
is  an  qrgent  need  for  motors. 

incorporates  totally  new  me- 
and  ballistic  designs  that, 
oupled  with  quality  and  repro- 
enhancements,  result  in  great- 
flight  safety.  It  is  not  a 
improvement;  it  is  the  motor 
put  up  the  space  station  and 
carry  his  well  into  the  next  century. 
The  alvanced  solid  rocket  motor  is 
subjec ;  to  far  less  failure  causes  than 
the  c  irrent  model  while  providing 
greatl; '  enhanced  performance. 

To  I  large  degree,  the  added  safety 
and  re  lability  of  the  ASRM  will  be  due 
to  the  highly  automated  production  fa- 
cility being  constructed  at  Yellow 
Creek,  MS.  Extensive  research  into 
past  iiscrepancies  in  solid  rocket 
motor  performance  has  shown  that  al- 
most qalf  of  these  are  due  to  human  in- 
in  the  manufacturing  proc- 
of  mixing  the  propellant  in 
Datches  and  randomly  sampling 
for  the  current  motors,  the 
fajcility  will  make  use  of  comput- 
machinery  to  continually  mix 
sample  the  composite  propellant 
and  during  the  motor  fill  proc- 
Adother  result  of  the  increased  au- 
tomati  on  will  be  decreased  unit  cost. 
E  ;t  of  ASRM's  is  expected  to  cost 
million  less  than  the  present  mo- 
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otal  ASRM  program  is  expected 

just  over  S3  billion,  of  which  we 

already  appropriated  $1.2  billion. 

)rogram  critics  claim  that  can- 

;he  program  now  would  result  in 

saving    and    have    only    a 

mpact  on  the  space  station  pro- 

rhis  is  simply  untrue.  The  lack 

tdvanced  motor  would  result  in 

qxtra  shuttle  flights  dedicated  to 

mission,  and  a  9-month  slip 

space  station  program  schedule. 

three  extra  flights  at  approxi- 

$300  million  per  flight,  and  a 

slip  that  will  result  in  $500 

in    increased    costs.    Combine 

ith  $400  million  in  contract  ter- 

liability  and  you  have  a  total 

cost  of  approximately  $1.8 

Thus  it  will  cost  as  much  to 

ia  it  will  to  finish  it. 

inancial  choice  is  clear.  We  can 

dth  a  marginally  safe   rocket 

outdated  technology,  ajid  delay 

station  program  for  almost  a 

for  the  same  price  field  an 

motor  and  build  a  state-of- 

rocket  motor  facility  that  will 

cost  and  increase  reliability  of 

number  of  future  systems. 

LSRM  program  is  a  vital  part  of 

in  space,  and  I  just  cannot 

President  Bush's  rationale 

its  funding.  Like  all  my  col- 

I  fully  understand  the  coun- 

e^onomic  situation  and  the  needs 

people  today,  but  it  is  the  re- 

of  this  Nation's  leadership 

to  tomorrow's  needs  as  well. 
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We  must  recognize  the  competitive 
international  environment  that  our 
aerospace  industries  will  be  operating 
in  during  the  years  to  come. 

We  need  ASRM  to  put  the  space  sta- 
tion in  place  safely  and  economically. 
We  need  ASRM  for  the  heavy  lift  ver- 
sion of  the  national  launch  system.  We 
need  ASRM  to  maintain  our  inter- 
national competitiveness  in  space  sys- 
tems. 

I  urge  my  friends  and  colleagues  to 
rally  around  NASA  and  the  advanced 
solid  rocket  motor.  Funds  spent  on 
high  technology  and  space  utilization 
are  investments  that  ensure  our  place 
in  the  future,  and  deserve  our  support. 


AN  EDITORIAL  IN  THE  FLORENCE 
MORNING  NEWS 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President  since 
President  Bush's  inauguration  on  a 
cold  January  day  in  1989,  he  has  shown 
himself  to  be  a  man  of  character,  cour- 
age, and  compassion,  and  an  outstand- 
ing leader.  It  has  been  my  pleasure  to 
work  with  him  for  the  good  of  our  Na- 
tion, and  I  look  forward  to  continuing 
our  association  in  the  future. 

However,  I  must  confess  my  belief 
that  there  is  one  person  in  Washington 
who  could  be  a  serious  threat  to  him  in 
1992,  should  she  choose  to  run.  Mr. 
President,  I  speak  of  our  Nation's  inde- 
fatigable First  lady,  Barbara  Bush. 

Throughout  the  last  few  yejirs,  Mrs. 
Bush  has  won  the  hearts  of  millions  of 
Americans  with  her  warmth,  charm, 
and  well-developed  sense  of  humor. 
With  her  understated  ways  and  abun- 
dant common  sense,  she  has  become  a 
wonderful  advocate  for  America's  chil- 
dren and  for  education.  She  has  also 
become  one  of  her  husband's  strongest 
assets. 

During  the  President's  recent  trip  to 
Japan,  Mrs.  Bush  once  again  dem- 
onstrated her  native  diplomacy  and 
grace  under  pressure  when  the  Presi- 
dent suddenly  became  ill.  Mrs.  Bush  is 
a  woman  of  substance  and  a  great  lady, 
and  we  should  all  be  very  proud  of  her. 

The  Florence  Morning  News  of  Flor- 
ence, SC,  recently  carried  an  editorial 
praising  Mrs.  Bush,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  inserted  fol- 
lowing my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Barbara  Bush's  Graciousness 

The  unflappable  Barbara  Bush  displayed 
the  skills  of  a  master  diplomat  the  other 
night  when  her  husband  was  taken  ill  at  a 
state  dinner  in  Tokyo.  Without  exchangrln?  a 
word  with  the  president,  she  sized  up  his  con- 
dition, weighed  the  effect  his  departure 
would  have  on  their  hosts— and  decided  her 
place  was  at  the  banquet,  smoothing  the  wa- 
ters. 

That  she  did,  with  a  wry  wit  and  under- 
stated graciousness  that  snowed  the  Japa- 
nese. Asked  to  say  a  few  words,  just  minutes 
after  her  husband's  collapse,  she  jokingly 
blamed  the  episode  on  the  U.S.  ambassador. 


He  and  Bush  had  been  beaten  at  tennis  that 
afternoon  by  the  emperor  and  crown  prince. 
We  Bushes,  she  said,  aren't  used  to  losing. 
"He  felt  much  worse  than  I  thought." 

One  Japanese  TV  news  anchor  called  the 
first  lady's  poised  and  reassuring  perform- 
ance "a  phenomenal  achievement."  Another 
broadcast  the  tape  of  Mrs.  Bush,  then 
rewound  it  and  showed  it  again,  pronouncing 
it  "the  major  address  of  the  day." 

Clearly  no  apologies  are  needed  for  this 
vintage  American  product. 

There  is  some  question  now  whether  Presi- 
dent Bush  can  be  defeated  in  November. 
Some  democrats  believe  they  can  take  back 
the  White  House  in  1992.  If  that's  so.  those 
Democrats  should  be  happy  that  George,  not 
Barbara.  Bush  will  be  the  candidate. 

Barbara  Bush  would  sweep  to  victory. 


EDITORIALS  IN  THE  CHARLESTON 
POST  AND  COURIER  AND  THE 
AUGUSTA  CHRONICLE 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  in 
his  State  of  the  Union  Address  last 
week.  President  Bush  laid  out  a  mag- 
nificent program  to  put  our  Nation  on 
the  road  to  a  brighter  future.  One  of 
the  main  initiatives  he  proposed  was 
an  aggressive  plan  for  economic  recov- 
ery, taking  into  account  both  short- 
term  relief  and  long-term  economic 
growth. 

During  the  course  of  his  Impressive 
speech.  President  Bush  asked  the  Con- 
gress to  help  by  acting  on  his  proposals 
in  a  timely  fashion.  As  I  said  following 
the  speech,  I  believe  the  ball  is  now  in 
our  court  and  we  must  implement  the 
President's  suggestions  without  delay. 

Two  papers  which  serve  my  State, 
the  Charleston  Post  and  Courier  and 
the  Augusta  Chronicle,  recently  car- 
ried editorials  which  argue  persua- 
sively for  prompt  implementation  of 
the  President's  program,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  these  edi- 
torials be  inserted  into  the  Record  fol- 
lowing my  remarks. 

There   being  no   objection,   the  edi- 
torials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
[From  the  Charleston  Post  and  Courier,  Jan. 
30.  1992] 

Bush  Leads,  But  Will  Congress  Follow? 

In  a  forceful  State  of  the  Union  address  to 
Congress  Tuesday  night.  President  Bush 
summoned  the  lawmakers,  and.  by  exten- 
sion, the  nation,  to  focus  on  solving  the  cur- 
rent economic  malaise  with  the  same  inge- 
nuity and  energy  that  carried  the  United 
States  to  resounding  victory  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  War  just  one  year  ago. 

Considering  the  gravity  of  the  situation 
and  the  political  stakes  involved.  Mr.  Bush 
was  surprisingly  at  ease.  He  bantered  with 
some  of  the  lawmakers  assembled  in  the 
House  chamber  and  elicited  more  than  a  few 
laughs,  at  his  own  expense  as  well  as  Con- 
gress' . 

But  he  was  deadly  serious  when  he  called 
for  the  legislators  to  pass  his  proposed  eco- 
nomic recovery  program  by  March  20. 

The  deadline  was  more  rhetorical  than 
real,  since  it  was  evident  Mr.  Bush  did  not 
wish  either  to  challenge  Congress  or  to  try 
to  pin  the  blame  on  it  for  the  lingering  reces- 
sion. The  date  was  a  goal  that  emphasized 


the  urgency  of  devising  a  comprehensive 
remedy  for  the  country's  economic  ills.  If 
some  lawmakers  chose  to  interpret  it  as  a 
challenge,  their  petulance  betrayed  a  defen- 
sivenesa  about  Congress'  role  in  the  problem 
that  most  people  on  Capitol  Hill  hope  to 
avoid. 

The  president  departed  from  the  themes  of 
more  recent  State  of  the  Union  addresses  by 
dwelling  extensively  on  ways  to  stimulate 
the  economy  rather  than  merely  holding  the 
line  on  federal  spending. 

There  were  of  course,  the  by-now-obliga- 
tory calls  for  Congress  to  trim  its  fiscal 
sails,  toe  the  line  on  spending  caps  it  agreed 
to  in  November  1990,  swear  off  its  eleventh- 
hour  habit  of  larding  the  budget  with  out- 
rageously self-serving  pork-barrel  spending, 
and  grlve  the  president  the  line-item  veto. 

Perhaps  the  biggest  surprise  of  the  address 
was  Mr.  Bush's  announcement  that  he  is  ex- 
ercising his  powers  as  chief  executive  and 
giving  the  economy  a  S23  billion  shot  in  the 
arm.  The  centerpiece  is  a  directive  giving 
employers  the  option  to  withhold  less  in  fed- 
eral taxes  from  workers'  paychecks  begin- 
ning March  1 — or  sooner. 

The  Associated  Press  reported  that  in- 
creases in  take-home  pay  would  range  from 
about  $175  for  single  taxpayers  to  more  than 
S600  for  two-income  families.  Mr.  Bush  said 
he  hoped  that  freeing  more  of  the  taxpayers' 
own  salaries  will  have  a  ripple  effect,  as  peo- 
ple use  the  extra  money  to  purchase  cloth- 
ing, appliances  and  other  goods  that  will 
benefit  the  economy  overall. 

Beyond  that,  Mr.  Bush  also  directed  fed- 
eral offices  and  agencies  that  fall  under  the 
executive  branch  to  impose  a  90-day  freeze 
on  new  regulations  that  could  conceivably 
put  the  brakes  on  a  recovery.  It  is  an  excel- 
lent idea,  but  it  begs  the  question.  If  the  reg- 
ulations are  harmful  to  the  economy,  why 
were  they  enacted  in  the  first  place? 

Additionally,  the  president  enumerated 
proposals  geared  to  help  families  and  indi- 
viduals, including  raising  the  federal  tax  de- 
duction for  dependent  children,  providing  tax 
credits  and  vouchers  to  help  low-  and  middle- 
income  families  buy  health  insurance,  and 
giving  first-time  home  buyers  a  tax  credit 
while  allowing  them  to  withdraw  from  Indi- 
vidual Retirement  Accounts  without  pen- 
alty. 

All  of  these  moves  are  aimed  at  restoring 
consumer  confidence,  which  many  econo- 
mists see  as  the  key  to  putting  the  economy 
on  the  road  to  recovery.  In  that  regard,  there 
was  something  for  just  about  everyone  in  the 
State  of  he  Union  address.  And,  while  most 
of  Mr.  Bush's  proposals  will  not  contribute 
immediately  to  the  growth  in  the  deficit 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  they  will  un- 
less the  economy  rebounds  fairly  quickly  and 
Congress  exercises  fiscal  restraint. 

One  of  the  major  criticisms  of  the  Bush  ad- 
ministration to  emerge  in  the  wake  of  the 
recession  is  the  president's  apparent  inabil- 
ity to  lead — to  articulate  an  agenda  that 
gives  a  broad  cross  section  of  Americans 
hope  for  the  recovery.  By  shrewdly  casting 
his  proposals  as  the  domestic  equivalent  of 
the  Gulf  War.  Mr.  Bush  sounded  very  much 
like  the  war  leader  who  led  the  country  to 
victory  last  year. 

The  question  now  is.  will  Congress  follow 
him? 

[From  the  AugusU  Chronicle,  Jan.  30,  1992] 
It's  Congress'  Turn 

In  comparing  President  Bush's  upbeat 
State-of-the-Union  speech  with  Democrat 
House  Speaker  Tom  Foley's  gloom-and-doom 
response,  the  president's  critics  have  been 


thrown  on  the  defensive  for  the  first  time  in 
months. 

People  may  bicker  over  this  or  that  in  the 
president's  economic  recovery  program.  But 
at  least  his  potpourri  of  proposals  calling  for 
tax  cuts  and  tax  credits,  relaxation  of  regru- 
lations.  easier  terms  for  borrowers,  less 
money  for  defense,  more  money  for  children, 
wider  access  to  health  Insurance  and  more 
federal  aid  to  cities  would  stimulate  the 
economy. 

Indeed.  White  House  economists  estimate 
if  the  plan  is  enacted  in  its  entirely  by  the 
deadline  date  of  March  20  it  would  create 
half  a  million  jobs  this  year. 

In  measuring  what  competing  plans  in 
Congress  and  on  the  presidential  stump  are 
offering,  the  bottom-line  issue  is:  How  many 
jobs  will  they  create? 

Job  growth,  after  all,  is  what  recovery  is 
all  about. 

For  months  congressional  leaders  have 
been  beating  up  on  the  president— with  some 
justification — for  not  coming  out  sooner 
with  a  recession-busting  program.  Well,  now 
the  wait  is  over.  The  next  move  is  up  to  Con- 
gress. 

They  said  they  couldn't  do  anything  with- 
out presidential  leadership.  Bush  is  finally 
supplying  that  leadership. 

Congress  must  either  come  up  with  a  bet- 
ter recovery  plan  or  act  on  his.  Carping, 
criticizing  and  vague  promises  that  "We  can 
do  better"  won't  cut  it. 

As  for  the  president,  it's  important  he  keep 
his  jjarty  behind  him.  If  he  compromises  too 
much  with  the  Democrats,  as  he  did  in  the 
October  1990  budget  deal,  conservatives  will 
bolt  and  push  their  own  plan. 

Bush  can't  afford  to  go  into  an  election 
with  his  party  divided  on  the  economy  and 
expect  to  win.  In  a  classic  "damming  with 
faint  praise"  comment,  conservative  chal- 
lenger Pat  Buchanan  said  in  New  Hampshire 
he  was  glad  to  see  the  president  was  joining 
him  in  running  against  the  Bush  record  of 
the  past  three  years. 

That's  a  backhanded  recognition  by  Bu- 
chanan that  conservatives,  for  the  most 
part,  are  enthusiastic  about  the  president's 
program.  Just  hope  Bush  doesn't  bargain 
that  support  away. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 

BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Morning 
business  is  now  closed. 


NATIONAL  ENERGY  SECURITY  ACT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  now  resume  consideration  of  S. 
2166,  which  the  clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  bill  (S.  2166)  to  reduce  the  Nation's  de- 
pendence on  imiwrted  oil.  to  provide  for  the 
energy  security  of  the  Nation,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration  of 
the  bill. 

Pending: 

Gore/Chafee  Amendment  No.  1570.  to  urge 
the  President  to  take  the  appropriate  ac- 
tions to  combat  Stratospheric  Ozone  Deple- 
tion. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1570 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  what  is  the 
pending  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending   business   is   amendment   No. 


1570,  Offered  by  the  Senator  Orom  Ten- 
nessee and  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  ask  that  if  any  cosponsors  of 
the  amendment  or  the  resolution  fi"om 
which  the  amendment  is  drawn  wishes 
to  speak  on  the  pending  amendment 
prior  to  the  yeas  and  nays — the  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered  on  the 
amendment— please  call  the  Cloakroom 
in  case  there  is  a  time  agreement  so 
that  we  will  know  how  much  time. 

I  do  not  intend  to  take  a  great  deal  of 
time,  but  I  do  want  to  afford  an  oppor- 
tunity to  any  of  my  cosponsors  to 
speak  if  they  care  to. 

I  would  like  to  add  at  this  time,  sub- 
ject to  the  unanimous-consent  request 
of  yesterday,  as  original  cosponsors 
Senators  Mikulski,  Lieberman,  Dodd, 
MoYNiHAN,  Cranston,  Kennedy,  and 
Conrad.  I  will  add  others  prior  to  the 
vote,  as  they  wish. 

I  proposed  this  amendment  yesterday 
in  behalf  of  myself  and  Senator  Chafee 
and  the  distinguished  occupant  of  the 
Chair,  the  Senator  from  Colorado,  Sen- 
ator WiRTH,  who  has  been  very  active 
on  all  of  these  issues,  as,  of  course,  has 
Senator  Chafee  and  Senator  Baucus. 
and  many  others  in  this  Chamber. 

I  also  want  to  describe,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  difference  between  this 
amendment  and  pending  legislation, 
which  goes  a  little  bit  further  than  this 
amendment. 

I  believe  we  should  specify  the  date 
1995  for  the  phaseout  of  these  ozone  de- 
pleting chemicals.  I  believe  that  we 
should  include  among  those  to  be 
phased  out  the  short-lived  ozone 
depleters.  Up  until  now,  priority  has 
been  assigned  to  the  ozone  depleting 
chemicals  with  long  lifetimes  in  the  at- 
mosphere before  they  fall  out.  That  is 
because  our  understanding  of  the  prob- 
lem has  been  that  is  a  long-term,  criti- 
cal threat  to  the  global  environment. 

Because  of  the  news  released  last 
year  and  the  even  more  troubling  news 
released  last  Monday,  we  now  have  a 
clearer  understanding  that  we  face  not 
only  a  long-term,  critical  threat  to  the 
global  environment,  but  also  an  imme- 
diate, acute  emergency  threat,  which 
means  that  we  must  now  also  assign 
priority  to  the  short-lived  ozone  de- 
pleting chemicals,  in  addition  to  the 
long-lived  ozone  depleting  chemicals. 

This  amendment  differs  fl*om  the 
pending  legislation  in  a  couple  of  re- 
spects. In  order  that  the  Senate  might 
speak  quickly,  with  as  loud  and  persua- 
sive a  voice  as  possible,  with  as  much 
support  for  the  amendment  as  possible, 
I  have  worked  with  my  colleagues  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  to  take  to  the 
limits  what  is  the  toughest  statement 
we  can  make  to  the  administration  and 
to  the  rest  of  the  world. 

So  this  amendment  does  two  things. 
It  says  the  administration  must  obey 
the  law  and  accelerate  the  phaseout  of 
ozone  depleting  chemicals.  That  accel- 
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April  we  were  told  that  the  de- 
process  is  taking  place  200  per- 
f^ter  than  was  previously  known, 
the  President  react?  No.  No  re- 
The  head  of  the  EPA  was  in  the 
ast  spring  saying:  This  is  awful 
ve  obviously  now  have  to  accel- 
t  iie  phaseout. 
Unfo  "tuntely,  when  his  recommenda- 
tions   rot   over   to   the   White   House, 
President  Bush — of  course,  Mr.  Sununu 
blame  for  it.   But  the  White 
said:    No;    we    reject    the    rec- 
of  the  EPA,  even  though 
is    taking    place    three 
faster   than   we   thought,   even 
so  many  people  are  telling  us 
absolutely  requires  us  to  accel- 
we  do  not  want  to  do  it  be- 
i^e  are  afraid  of  inconveniencing 
who  sell  these  chemicals, 
that  time,  the  President  has 
violation  of  the  law.  Now,  last 
had  another  event,  a  second  sci- 
report  last  year,  which  again 
a  new  level  of  seriousness  in 
telling  us  that  for  the  first 
:.he  ozone   depletion   above   the 
States  is  now  talking  place  in 

as  well  as  in  winter. 

is  especially  significant  because 

done  by  ultraviolet  radi- 

much  greater  in  summer  than 

And  it  had  been  previously 

at  the  time  the  Clean  Air  Act 

that  the  ozone  depletion 

he  United  States  at  these  lati- 

^as  taking  place  only  in  winter 

the  atmosphere  was  in  effect 

itself,  restoring  the  thickness 

)zone  layer  at  these  latitudes  by 

summer  rolled  around, 
fall,  we  were  told  that  is  not 
ymore;  the  damage  is  so  much 
it  is  now  occurring  in  the  sum- 
well.  Again,  the  EPA  said:  this 
more,  terrible  news;  we  have  to 
accelei^te  the  phaseout. 

more  the  White  House  said  no, 
it  might  inconvenience  some- 
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The  legislation  from  which  the  pend- 
ing an  endment  is  drawn  was  brought 
to  this  Chamber  at  that  time.  It  was 
actual!  y  brought  after  the  April  event, 
but  it }  ras  brought  up  again.  I  discussed 
it  here  as  did  others  last  fall.  But  the 
White  iouse  prevented  this  body  from 
acting.  They  asked  some  of  our  Repub- 
lican c  lUeagues  to  hold  up  the  amend- 
ment, po  threaten  a  filibuster,  to  say 


this  cannot  go  forward  because  the 
White  House  is  opposed  to  it. 

Because  the  session  was  nearing  con- 
clusion at  the  end  of  the  year,  their 
ability  to  stop  the  matter  was  en- 
hanced. So  the  White  House  prevailed 
in  stopping  the  measure  to  require 
them  to  abide  by  the  law. 

Now  the  situation  is  different.  We 
have  a  third  new  scientific  report.  Only 
this  time,  the  report  says  we  can  ex- 
pect an  ozone  hole  above  Kennebunk- 
port.  Now,  finally,  the  President  seems 
to  be  getting  the  message.  Once  again, 
the  EPA  lets  the  news  slip  to  the  news- 
papers: This  justifies  an  accelerated 
phaseout. 

That  is  the  same  story  we  saw  last 
April:  We  are  going  to  speed  things  up. 
We  are  going  to  speed  things  up.  The 
White  House  nixed  it.  This  time,  maybe 
the  White  House  will  not  nix  it. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  say  this:  It  is 
easy  enough  to  act  after  the  crisis.  It  is 
harder  to  act  to  prevent  the  crisis.  The 
President  failed  to  listen  to  the 
warnings.  The  President  failed  to  com- 
ply with  the  law.  The  President  failed 
utterly  to  provide  any  kind  of  leader- 
ship. 

The  signals  coming  out  of  the  White 
House  this  morning  still  have  to  do 
with  the  position  of  the  United  States 
at  the  international  meeting.  What 
about  the  requirements  of  the  law  here 
in  the  United  States?  What  about  the 
accelerated  phaseout  under  U.S.  law,  in 
addition  to  whatever  is  negotiated  with 
other  countries?  Still,  the  White  House 
is  refusing  to  act.  1  hope  they  will 
change,  and  I  hope  that  this  body  will 
pass  this  amendment  by  the  strongest 
possible  margin.  I  invite  my  Repub- 
lican colleagues  and  my  Democratic 
colleagues  to  try  to  make  this  unani- 
mous, to  get  the  message  to  the  Presi- 
dent. It  has  not  been  completely  a  par- 
tisan issue  in  this  Chamber.  My  co- 
sponsor.  Senator  Chafee,  has  been  a 
preeminent  leader  on  this  question. 
But  it  has  been  partisan  because  of  the 
White  House. 

What  are  other  countries  doing,  in 
stark  contrast  to  the  lack  of  leadership 
on  the  part  of  President  Bush?  In  the 
European  Community,  legislation  has 
already  passed.  In  fact,  it  was  passed 
some  time  ago,  greatly  accelerating 
the  phaseout  to  deadlines  that  far  ex- 
ceed the  ones  in  the  Clean  Air  Act.  I 
will  include  in  the  Record,  at  the  end 
of  my  speech,  information  about  what 
other  countries  are  doing. 

But  we  are  bringing  up  the  rear,  Mr. 
President.  Do  you  remember  the  days 
when  the  United  States  was  a  leader  in 
the  world  on  questions  like  these,  when 
we  had  the  moral  high  ground,  when 
other  nations  looked  to  us  to  say  and 
do  the  right  thing  and  bring  them 
along?  What  happened?  I  will  tell  you 
what  happened.  We  have  had.  in  the 
last  dozen  years,  from  former  President 
Reagan,  and  now  from  the  current  oc- 
cupant of  the  White  House,  President 


Bush,  a  stonewalling  approach  to  these 
issues  affecting  the  global  environ- 
ment. 

Other  countries  have  taken  leader- 
ship away  from  the  United  States. 
President  Bush  is  the  only  major  world 
leader  to  refuse  to  go  to  this  Earth 
summit  in  Brazil  this  June.  Every 
other  world  leader  has  said,  "Yes.  we 
are  going,  and  we  are  going  with  the 
intent  to  get  something  done  there." 

Mr.  President,  let  me  describe  briefly 
at  this  point  the  exact  nature  of  the 
news  which  leads  to  this  amendment. 
On  Monday,  scientists  announced  the 
highest  levels  of  reactive  chlorine  ca- 
pable of  destroying  stratospheric  ozone 
ever  measured.  You  remember  the 
ozone  hole  above  Antarctica.  They 
measured  the  reactive  chlorine  com- 
pounds there  before  each  of  the  ozone 
holes  appeared  above  Antarctia.  The 
levels  in  the  atmosphere  above  the 
northern  hemisphere  are  half  again 
higher  than  the  levels  found  in  Antarc- 
tica just  before  the  appearance  of  the 
ozone  holes  there.  The  vortex  is  cen- 
tered over  Greenland  and  stretches 
down  over  Maine  and  New  England,  and 
its  outer  edges  are  over  the  whole 
northern  United  States.  Those  at  risk 
includes  hundreds  of  millions  of  people 
in  North  America,  Scandinavia.  Eu- 
rope, and  also  in  Siberia,  which  is 
much  less  populated,  of  course. 

The  climate  system  is  responding  in 
what  the  scientists  call  a  nonlinear 
fashion.  What  does  that  word  mean? 
We  all  know  what  that  word  means.  It 
is  as  simple  as  the  difference  between  a 
slow,  steady  change,  and  a  change  of 
the  kind  that  builds  gradually  toward  a 
threshold  and  then  suddenly  changes  in 
a  radical  way.  That  is  the  kind  of 
change  now  underway  in  our  atmos- 
pheric system.  And  it  was  predicted. 

Were  the  warnings  heeded?  No.  they 
were  not  heeded.  The  President  of  the 
United  States  stuck  his  head  in  the 
sand  and  willfully  decided  to  disobey 
the  law.  And  as  a  consequence,  the  citi- 
zens of  this  country  now  have  to  tell 
their  children  that  for  the  next  few 
decades,  we  face  the  prospect  of  ozone 
holes  above  the  places  where  we  live. 
We  have  to  tell  our  children  that  they 
must  redefine  their  relationship  to  the 
sky.  and  they  must  begin  to  think  of 
the  sky  as  a  threatening  part  of  their 
environment  and  hide  from  the  Sun. 
We  have  to  read  the  stories  of  blind 
rabbits  and  blind  salmon  found  in  the 
areas  under  the  edge  of  the  ozone  hole 
in  the  Southern  Hemisphere,  and  won- 
der whether  or  not  the  progression  of 
this  catastrophe  in  our  hemisphere  will 
reach  a  stage  where  we  find  blind  rab- 
bits in  our  back  yards. 

It  is  easy  enough,  after  the  ozone 
hole  is  pointed  to  and  predicted  above 
Kennebunkport.  to  say.  "OK.  we  will 
now  think  seriously  about  doing  some- 
thing." Where  was  the  President  when 
the  warnings  came  through  ringing  so 
loudly  and  clearly  for  the  last  several 


years?  Make  no  mistake  about  this. 
Mr.  President,  there  is  a  lesson  in  this 
incident  where  global  warming  is  con- 
cerned. Most  of  the  chemicals  that  are 
causing  this  catastrophe  right  now 
were  put  into  the  atmosphere  oVer  the 
last  many  years,  as  the  scientists 
warned  us  to  stop  it. 

But  since  we  did  not  see  the  catas- 
trophe happening  at  that  moment,  we 
did  not  feel  the  need  to  act.  And  we  had 
no  leadership  from  the  White  House  to 
act,  and  so  the  country  did  not  act.  In 
this  case,  with  Montreal  Protocol,  we 
did  begin  to  act;  let  us  phase  out  some 
of  them — 13  years  later.  And  then,  as 
the  evidence  mounted,  we  toughened 
our  resolve  and  said,  "Let  us  phase  out 
100  percent  of  some  of  the  chemicals  by 
the  year  2000." 

But  we  are  still  not  eliminating  all  of 
the  chemicals  causing  this  damage.  In 
fact,  the  concentrations  are  still  in- 
creasing in  the  atmosphere.  And  be- 
cause of  the  President's  inaction,  our 
current  posture  is  that  we  will  con- 
tinue to  put  these  chemicals  into  the 
atmosphere  for  another  8V2  years  before 
we  stop. 

The  white  House  is  well  aware  of  the 
scientific  evidence.  For  every  1  percent 
drop  in  the  stratospheric  ozone  levels, 
there  is  a  2-percent  increase  in  skin 
cancers  here  in  the  United  States.  Even 
before  this  new  ozone  hole  report  came 
out,  the  scientific  evidence  indicated 
an  additional  300,000  deaths  from  skin 
cancer  in  the  United  States  as  a  result 
of  ozone  depletion  over  the  next  few 
decades. 

(Mr.  METZENBAUM  assumed  the 
Chair.) 

Mr.  GORE.  It  is  ironic  that  only  now 
we  begin  to  see  some  statements  of 
concern. 

Mr.  President,  I  said  a  moment  ago 
that  there  is  a  lesson  here  about  global 
warming.  Right  now  we  are  continuing 
to  put  chemicals  into  the  atmosphere 
that  the  scientific  community  is  tell- 
ing us  will  create  a  climate  catas- 
trophe for  the  entire  world,  worse  than 
the  one  unfolding  above  Kennebunk- 
port right  now. 

But  the  White  House  wants  to  block 
any  action.  They  do  not  see  the  catas- 
trophe right  now,  so  they  do  not  feel 
the  need  to  act  right  now.  Besides  it 
might  be  politically  uncomfortable. 
Let  us  wait  for  catastrophe  to  happen 
and  then  play  catch-up  ball.  That  is 
the  White  House  position  on  global 
warming  and  global  climate  change 
and  that  has  been  the  White  House  po- 
sition on  ozone  depletion. 

Yes.  after  the  hole  is  announced  that 
will  possibly  appear  above  Kennebunk- 
port, now  they  say  OK,  let  us  consider 
doing  something.  Before  they  would 
not. 

What  about  global  warming?  What  is 
the  White  House  going  to  wait  for 
there?  You  know  one  of  the  con- 
sequences of  global  warming  that  the 
scientists  have  told  us  about  for  years 


is  an  increased  intensity  of  storms 
coming  off  of  the  ocean  toward  the 
land;  hurricanes,  50  percent  more  pow- 
erful than  the  ones  we  have  known 
throughout  our  lifetime. 

Does  anything  happen  in  Kennebunk- 
port lately  that  might  fit  that  descrip- 
tion? Have  there  been  any  unusual 
storms  doing  damages  to  houses  in 
Kennebunkport? 

Of  course  they  can  take  comfort  fi-om 
the  tiny  minority  of  scientists  who  say 
we  are  not  sure  how  to  interpret  this 
evidence,  we  are  not  sure  there  is  any 
problem  from  putting  this  gaseous  gar- 
bage into  the  atmosphere  of  the  Earth. 
You  can  still  find  scientists,  inciden- 
tally, who  work  for  tobacco  companies 
who  say  we  are  not  sure  that  the  evi- 
dence supports  a  conclusion  that  smok- 
ing causes  lung  cancer,  and  some  peo- 
ple listen  to  them  and  believe  them. 

You  know  it  is  interesting  when  you 
look  at  the  evidence,  there  is  a  lot  of 
uncertainty  there.  They  really  do  not 
know  exactly  how  smoking  causes  lung 
cancer.  The  limits  of  science  do  not 
permit  us  to  say  with  precision  exactly 
how  smoking  causes  heart  disease  or 
lung  cancer  or  emphysema.  Maybe  on 
emphysema,  I  think  it  is  probably  a  lit- 
tle easier  to  conclude  that  one.  But  the 
first  two,  there  is  uncertainty.  In  spite 
of  the  uncertainty,  in  spite  of  the  un- 
knowns about  the  details,  the  weight  of 
the  evidence  is  abundantly  clear,  and 
so  we  take  action  to  discourage  young 
people  from  beginning  to  smoke  ciga- 
rettes. 

Should  we  tell  young  people,  go 
ahead  we  just  do  not  know  because 
some  of  the  details  are  unclear?  Of 
course  not.  I  mean  that  was  our  posi- 
tion a  few  years  ago  in  this  country, 
but  it  is  not  now.  It  is  exactly  the  same 
where  global  warming  is  concerned.  All 
of  those  oil  well  fires  in  Kuwait  put  to- 
gether, all  600  of  them  on  the  worst  day 
of  that  catastrophe  put  less  than  1  per- 
cent of  the  pollution  into  the  atmos- 
phere that  we  put  into  the  global  at- 
mosphere every  day.  Our  civilization  is 
now  the  equivalent  of  a  10-pack-a-day 
habit.  And  the  President  of  the  United 
States  still  has  his  head  in  the  sand 
and  still  refuses  to  act. 

I  reported  earlier  to  my  colleagues  on 
the  state  of  negotiations  in  Geneva  on 
this  question  and  on  a  whole  range  of 
important  issues.  The  lineup  is  139 
countries  on  one  side,  and  President 
George  Bush  on  the  other  side. 

For  example,  should  we  include  the 
CFC's  that  are  supposed  to  be  con- 
trolled under  the  Montreal  protocol  in 
the  Climate  Global  Change  Treaty? 
Every  other  country  in  the  world  say  of 
course  not.  We  have  a  mechanism  es- 
tablished there  and  we  need  to  con- 
centrate on  toughening  that.  That  is 
what  this  amendment  does.  Why  should 
we  then  Include  them  over  on  the  Glob- 
al Climate  Change  Treaty? 

The  answer  is  that  President  George 
Bush  has  been  willing  to  commit  to 


doing  nothing  about  global  climate 
change  except  phasing  out  CFC's  ac- 
cording to  the  slow  timetable  in  the 
current  treaty.  And  so  he  insists  that 
be  a  part  of  the  global  climate  change 
negotiation  because  that  is  the  only 
thing  we  will  commit  to.  And  if  that  is 
not  in  there,  then  the  fact  that  he  is 
doing  absolutely  nothing  will  be  re- 
vealed. 

There  are  a  number  of  other  matters 
where  the  lineup  is  139  countries  to  1 
country.  Some  of  you  may  have  seen 
the  cartoon  by  Herblock  this  morn- 
ing— I  asked  that  a  copy  be  put  on  ev- 
eryone's desk— with  the  finger  coming 
through  the  sky  pointing  to  Uncle  Sam 
who  has  the  paper  that  says  "Hole  in 
Ozone  Layer,  Global  Warming,"  and  he 
says,  "Who?  Me?" 

President  Bush  has  abdicated  his  re- 
sponsibility. This  amendment  is  a 
wake-up  call.  I  hope  that  it  will  be 
unanimous.  And  I  hope  that  the  lessons 
that  it  holds  for  global  warming  and 
global  climate  change  will  be  heeded  in 
this  body  and  in  the  White  House. 

I  will  have  another  amendment,  Mr. 
President,  on  stabilizing  emissions  of 
gases  which  cause  global  warming.  I 
recognize  that  the  political  consensus 
in  this  body  has  not  reached  the  point 
that  it  has  on  ozone  depleters,  but  I 
think  we  need  a  debate  on  that  ques- 
tion. 

A  couple  of  other  points  briefly,  and 
then  I  will  conclude. 

What  does  the  ozone  depletion  mean 
for  our  constituents?  No.  1,  I  men- 
tioned already  the  extra  cases  of  skin 
cancer.  Second,  many,  many  extra 
cases  of  cataracts  and  blindness  due  to 
cataracts.  Third,  an  issue  that  has  not 
received  a  great  deal  of  discussion  is 
the  damage  to  the  human  immune  sys- 
tem. 

Scientists  such  as  Dr.  Margaret 
Kripke  in  Houston,  TX,  have  for  years 
studied  the  correlation  between  extra 
doses  of  ultraviolet  B  radiation  and 
damage  to  the  human  immune  system. 
I  asked  the  question  in  hearings  re- 
cently about  the  correlation  between  a 
huge  Increase  in  the  amount  of  ultra- 
violet B  radiation  hitting  the  skin  of 
every  person  on  Elarth  and  the  sudden 
and  dramatic  Increase  in  every  single 
disease  of  the  human  immune  system: 
Graves  disease,  arthritis,  lupus,  AIDS, 
and  herpes. 

The  list  is  a  long  one,  tragically.  All 
of  them  have  causes  that  have  been 
studied.  But  the  researchers  are  now 
looking  at  the  correlation  of  the  inci- 
dence of  these  diseases  and  the  extra 
ultraviolet  B  radiation  because  of 
ozone  depletion.  In  the  case  of  lupus,  a 
direct  correlation  has  been  found.  More 
ultraviolet  B  radiation  can  trigger  the 
onset  of  lupus  in  some  individuals. 

Again,  the  state  of  science  does  not 
yet  permit  precision  with  respect  to 
every  one  of  these  diseases.  They  are 
just  beginning  the  research  In  many 
cases.  But  we  would  be  foolish  to  sup- 
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Perhaps  most  troubling  is  the  dam- 
to  the  web  of  life  in  the  sur- 
of  the  ocean,  phytoplankton 
very  base  of  the  food  chain  do 
photosynthesis  at  the 
with  extra  ultraviolet  B  ra- 
it is  diminished  by  as  much  as 
That  is  what  the  little  fish 
the  little  fish  are  what  the 
fish  eat,  and  the  bigger  fish  are 
eat.  If  the  beginning  of  that 
is  damaged,  then  the  con- 
go  up  the  food  chain, 
was  a  conference  at  the  Uni- 
of  Rhode  Island  this  fall  in 
}25  scientists  from  around  the 
fathered  to  compare  notes  about 
catastrophe  that  they  cannot 
Algae  blooms  in  every 
)f  the  world,  much  larger  and 
xtensive  than  anything  ever 
measuded,  with  a  much  higher  percent- 
toxic  algae  bloom  as  a  part  of 
ever  before  seen, 
the  scientists  there  used  the 
of  the  canary  and  the  coal 
ou  know  that  one.  The  miners 
e  canary  down  in  the  coal  mine 
when  the  canary  dies  that  is 
get  out  of  the  mine  because  it 
the  concentration  of  harmful 
lias  reached  the  point  where  the 
cannot  breathe,  and  that  is  an 
naming  signal.  That  is  what 
ofcean  scientists  are  saying  about 
happening  in  the  oceans  now; 
\^ell  be  related  to  the  extra  ultra- 
radiation. 


ex  plain. 


But  what  I  am  most  concerned  about 
is  my  own  backyard  and  the  backyards 
of  my  constituents.  At  the  local  level, 
the  hottest  political  issue  these  days  is 
often  where  to  put  the  new  landfill,  or 
where  to  put  the  new  incinerator,  be- 
cause people  feel  like  their  backyards 
are  threatened. 

What  is  changing  right  now  is  the 
definition  of  "backyard."'  The  entire 
global  atmosphere  is  part  of  our  back- 
yard. It  is  in  our  backyard  and  when  it 
changes,  the  air  in  our  backyards 
change. 

This  Chamber,  as  I  have  said  on  nu- 
merous occasions,  includes  air  that  we 
are  breathing  right  now  that  has  600 
percent  more  chlorine  atoms  in  each 
lungful  than  it  did  40  years  ago,  a  sign 
of  the  same  compounds  which  are  burn- 
ing the  ozone  layer.  That  is  true  in  my 
backyard  and  in  your  backyard,  Mr. 
President,  and  in  the  backyards  of 
every  Member  of  this  body,  all  of  our 
constituents. 

It  is  time  to  act.  But  it  is  time  to  act 
not  just  with  respect  to  ozone  deple- 
tion. It  is  also  time  to  act  before  the 
crisis  reaches  its  critical  stage  where 
global  climate  change  is  concerned.  I 
do  not  want  to  be  standing  on  the  floor 
of  this  Chamber  10  years  from  now, 
after  an  utter  catastrophe  in  the  cli- 
mate system  has  made  the  problem  of 
climate  change  abundantly  obvious 
even  to  George  Bush,  and  make  a  simi- 
lar speech  to  the  one  I  am  making 
today  about  ozone  depletion. 

I  would  like  the  President  to  act  be- 
fore the  damage  is  done  to  Kennebunk- 
port.  I  would  like  him  to  take  the  time 
to  listen  to  what  the  scientists  are  say- 
ing, to  put  2  and  2  together,  to  make 
the  connection. 

You  know  the  old  story  about  the 
frog.  The  frog  is  dropped  in  a  pot  of 
boiling  water  and  it  jumps  right  out. 
The  frog  is  put  in  a  pot  of  lukewarm 
water  that  is  slowly  brought  to  a  boil 
and  it  just  sits  there  until  it  is  rescued 
because  the  frog's  nervous  system  is  so 
primitive  it  needs  that  sudden  contrast 
before  it  makes  a  connection. 

President  Bush  is  like  that  frog.  In 
some  respects,  our  entire  civilization  is 
like  that  frog.  We  get  signals  from  our 
global  nervous  systems.  CNN  news 
from  around  the  world,  but  the  process 
seems  gradual  so  we  just  sit  dead  in  the 
water.  Now.  with  the  potential  ozone 
hole  above  Kennebunkport,  the  mes- 
sage is  beginning  to  get  through.  Let 
us  send  that  message  today  in  strong, 
powerful,  unmistakable  language,  and 
then  let  us  follow  it  up  with  a  similar 
message  on  global  climate  change. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  add  my  distinguished  colleague 
Senator  Wellstone  as  a  cosponsor,  and 
I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senator  will  be  added  as 
a  cosponsor. 

Mr.  LIEBERMAN  addressed  the 
Chair. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  LIEBERMAN.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  I  rise  in  strong  sup- 
port of  this  amendment  offered  by  my 
friend  and  colleague  from  Tennessee 
and  in  strong  support  of  everything  he 
said  in  his  statement  today. 

He  has  spoken,  first,  with  authority. 
He  knows  this  subject.  He  has  taken 
the  time  to  study  the  science.  He  has 
spoken  with  eloquence.  But  he  has  also 
spoken  with  a  sense  of  justifiable  out- 
rage. And  I  say  outrage  because  he 
knows  the  harm  that  ozone  depletion 
and  global  warming  is  causing  our  cli- 
mate and  our  people.  And  he  feels  frus- 
tration, as  many  of  us  do,  that  we  are 
not  using  the  tools  at  hand,  we  are  not 
playing  the  role  of  responsible,  moral 
leaders  which  we  are  given  by  the  of- 
fices we  hold  to  protect  people  from  the 
harm  that  zone  depletion  will  cause. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee, in  the  words  of  the  Bible,  has 
today  again  "sounded  a  certain  trum- 
pet, "  and  we  should  follow  him  into 
battle  against  these  threats  to  our  peo- 
ple. This  is  not  a  matter  of  politics. 
This  is  a  matter  of  public  health.  And, 
in  that  sense,  it  should  be  a  matter  of 
interest  beyond  partisanship. 

Mr.  President,  last  December,  I  was 
privileged  to  Chair  a  hearing  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Consumer  and  Envi- 
ronmental Affairs  of  the  Governmental 
Affairs  Committee  on  this  subject  of 
ozone  depletion.  It  may  be  that  some 
people  here  in  Washington  think  that 
the  public  glazes  over  when  they  hear 
the  term  "ozone  depletion."  It  seems 
literally  far  away  and  unrelated  to 
their  lives. 

But  I  have  news  for  folks  here  in 
Washington  who  think  that.  The  public 
is  ahead  of  the  politicians.  The  public 
is  ahead  of  the  President  when  it  comes 
to  their  understanding  of  the  real  dan- 
ger that  ozone  depletion  presents  to 
them.  They  know  that  the  Good  Lord 
gave  this  planet  a  natural  layer  of  pro- 
tection of  ozone  to  keep  us  safe  from 
the  harmful  rays  of  the  Sun.  And  that 
we  humans  by  our  own  action  unknow- 
ingly, up  until  recently,  have  sent 
chemicals  into  the  air  that  like  a  hoard 
of  dangerous  Pac-Men  are  eating  up 
that  ozone  layer  and  allowing  the  Sun 
to  come  through  and  affecting  our 
health.  Senator  Gore  has  spoken  clear- 
ly and  eloquently  about  the  dangers  to 
us. 

Let  me  just  give  you  some  of  the 
numbers  again  that  were  given  at  this 
hearing.  And  these  were  numbers  not 
from  far-out  groups.  These  were  num- 
bers from  NASA  scientists,  from  credi- 
ble medical  professionals  at  leading 
universities  in  our  country.  Given  a  10- 
percent  loss  in  the  ozone  layer  by  the 
year  2000 — which  every  day  that  passes 
seems  more  and  more  to  be  a  real  and 
in  some  cases  perhaps  even  a  conserv- 
ative estimate — by  the  year  2000  there 
will  be  approximately  250,000  additional 
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cases  of  skin  cancer — skin  cancer — each 
year.  We  can  also  expect  an  additional 
4,000  deaths— 4,000  people  who  may  die 
prematurely  every  year  for  the  next  50 
years  because  of  the  threat  that  ultra- 
violet radiation  will  project  because 
they  are  no  longer  safe  because  of  the 
way  in  which  we  have  depleted  the 
ozone  layer. 

And  there  would  be  at  least  1.5  mil- 
lion more  cases  of  cataracts  by  the 
year  2000;  1.5  million  cases — that  is 
worldwide — of  cataracts  by  the  year 
2000. 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  has 
talked  about  the  work  of  Dr.  Margaret 
Kripke,  one  of  the  world's  leading  ex- 
perts on  immune  diseases.  She  came 
before  our  committee  and  warned  us 
that  there  is  increasing  evidence  that 
these  unusual  levels  of  ultraviolet  radi- 
ation that  are  getting  through  are  af- 
fecting the  body's  immune  system. 

Imagrlne  what  we  are  saying  here.  We 
are  saying  that  the  rays  of  the  Sun, 
unfiltered  by  the  ozone  layer,  can  have 
an  effect  on  people's  bodies  that  is 
similar  to  AIDS,  which  has  hurt  so 
many  of  our  fellow  citizens. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  time  to  act.  This 
amendment  calls  on  the  President  and 
this  administration  not  only  to  lead 
the  international  effort  to  accelerate 
the  deadline  for  the  end  of  the  use  of 
these  chemicals  that  are  depleting  the 
ozone  layer  and  not  be  followers  in  the 
international  effort,  but  it  calls  on  the 
administration  to  follow  the  law. 

The  Clean  Air  Act  which  we  adopted 
just  a  couple  of  years  ago  provides  that 
EPA  can  make  the  phaseout  schedule 
for  ozone  depleting  chemicals  more 
stringent  if  based  "on  an  assessment  of 
credible  current  scientific  information, 
the  Administrator  determines  that 
such  more  stringent  schedule  may  be 
necessary  to  protect  human  health  and 
the  environment." 

Mr.  President,  the  new  scientific  evi- 
dence regarding  ozone  depletion  right 
over  my  region  of  this  country.  New 
England,  shows  the  clear  and  compel- 
ling need,  and,  in  my  opinion,  legal  ob- 
ligation of  EPA  to  act.  This  is  just  the 
circumstance  that  we  in  Congress  con- 
templated when  we  enacted  the  new 
Clean  Air  Act. 

My  colleague  from  Tennessee  has 
spoken  of  the  allied  problem  of  global 
warming.  He  talked  about  the  refusal 
of  the  administration  to  act.  I  want  to 
back  up  what  he  has  said  by  presenting 
what  is  to  me  some  startling  evidence 
of  how  little  the  administration  will 
tolerate  in  the  way  of  action  on  global 
warming. 

As  part  of  this  energy  bill,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  [Mr.  Wirth]  who  is 
on  the  floor  now,  and  I,  have  prepared 
a  simple  amendment,  virtually  iden- 
tical to  one  offered  by  Representative 
Jim  Cooper  to  H.R.  776,  the  House  en- 
ergy bill,  which  was  adopted  unani- 
mously on  a  bipartisan  basis  by  the 
House  Subcommittee  on  Energy  and 
Power. 
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That  amendment  would  have  pro- 
vided the  Administrator  of  EPA  with 
the  power  to  establish  a  system  for  re- 
warding the  good  work  of  industries 
that  voluntarily — and  I  stress  volun- 
tarily— either  reduced  their  own  green- 
house gas  emissions  or  undertake  pro- 
grams to  reduce  emissions  from  other 
sources. 

This  v/aa  a  simple  amendment.  It  did 
not  set  goals  or  mandates.  It  did  not 
establish  timetables.  It  did  not  require 
reductions.  It  did  not  impose  a  require- 
ment on  firms  to  obtain  credits  or  re- 
duce emissions.  But  it  did  provide  that 
good  corporate  citizens  who  volun- 
tarily contribute  to  greenhouse  gas 
emissions  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
let  the  Government  record  their  efforts 
at  reducing  those  emissions  in  a  data 
bank. 

What  happened?  What  did  the  admin- 
istration say  about  that? 

Unbelievably,  to  me,  in  a  letter  dated 
February  4,  1992 — a  few  days  ago — En- 
ergy Secretary  Admiral  Watkins  wrote 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana, the  chairman  of  the  Energy 
Committee  and  said,  "The  administra- 
tion is  opposed  to  inclusion  of  language 
from  a  House  subcommittee  bill  that 
would  establish  a  voluntary  certifi- 
cation and  registration  scheme  for 
greenhouse  gas  reductions" — adminis- 
tration opposition  even  to  a  voluntary 
system  to  simply  certify  and  record  the 
good  corporate  citizenship  of  green- 
house gas  emitting  industries  that  act 
to  reduce  those  emissions. 

Today,  we  are  preparing  for  a  world 
global  environmental  conference,  but 
as  a  result  of  this  administration's  ada- 
mant refusal  to  take  action  on  carbon 
dioxide  emissions,  the  United  States 
remains  isolated  from  Austria,  Aus- 
tralia, Canada,  Denmark,  France,  Ger- 
many, Italy,  Japan,  the  Netherlands, 
New  Zealand,  Norway,  Sweden,  and  the 
United  Kingdom— all  countries  that 
have  acted  unilaterally  to  stabilize  or 
reduce  carbon  dioxide  emissions. 

Unlike  our  aidministratibn,  these 
countries  are  heeding  the  words  of  our 
experts. 

The  National  Academy  of  Sciences, 
in  its  report,  "Policy  Implications  of 
Global  Warming"  states: 

Despite  the  great  uncertainties,  green- 
house warming  is  a  potential  threat  which 
justifies  action  now. 

The  Congressional  Office  of  Tech- 
nology Assessment  has  concluded: 

We  cannot  predict  the  magnitude  of  cli- 
matic effects  from  greenhouse  gas  emissions 
with  accuracy.  But  it  is  clear  that  the  deci- 
sion to  limit  emissions  cannot  await  the 
time  when  the  full  impacts  are  evident.  The 
lag  time  between  emissions  of  the  gases  and 
their  full  impact  is  on  the  order  of  decades  to 
centuries;  so  too  is  the  time  needed  to  re- 
verse any  effects.  Today's  emissions  thus 
commit  the  planet  to  changes  well  into  the 
21st  century. 

Let  me  grive  some  examples  of  how 
that  amendment  would  have  worked 
and  why  I  believe  it  is  so  critical  to 


American  business  competitiveness 
and  the  environment. 

Applied  Energy  Services  is  a  com- 
pany that  is  headquartered  in  the 
State  of  the  distinguished  Presiding  Of- 
ficer, Virginia,  an  independent  power 
company  which  builds  cogeneration  fa- 
cilities, mostly  coal  fired.  One  of  those 
happens  to  be  in  Connecticut. 

AES  has  adopted  a  very  commend- 
able voluntary  corporate  policy  that 
offsets  all  new  carbon  dioxide  emis- 
sions from  their  projects.  They  put  this 
policy  into  effect  by  planting  trees  in  a 
Guatemalan  forest  to  offset  its  emis- 
sions that  are  coming  from  their  plant 
in  Connecticut.  Unique,  creative,  and 
effective. 

Under  the  amendment,  after  EPA  is- 
sues guidelines,  companies  that  under- 
take activities  like  AES  will  be  given 
the  opportunity  to  record  their  good 
work  in  a  national  registry.  And  on 
that  day  that  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee has  foreseen  when  the  true  im- 
pact of  global  warming  is  realized  and 
we  will  probably  mandate  reductions, 
companies  like  AES  will  be  able  to  re- 
ceive credit  for  what  they  have  done 
today. 

To  give  another  example,  last  spring. 
Mayor  Bradley  of  Los  Angeles  an- 
nounced that  the  department  of  water 
power  in  the  Southern  California  Edi- 
son Co.  had  pledged  to  reduce  carbon 
dioxide  emissions  by  20  percent  by  the 
year  2010  with  at  least  half  of  those  re- 
ductions to  be  achieved  by  the  year 
2000.  That  program  would  actually  re- 
duce carbon  dioxide  emissions  by  more 
than  40  percent  when  compared  to  the 
projected  levels. 

I  would  like  to  take  just  a  moment  to 
read  a  statement  from  the  chairnmn  of 
Southern  California  Edison  when  he 
announced  this  company's  voluntary 
commitment  because  I  think  it  is  ex- 
emplary and  indicative  of  what  a  lot  of 
good  corporate  citizens  are  doing  and 
can  do  to  protect  us  from  global  warm- 
ing. 

"Taking  prudent,  reasonable  eco- 
nomic steps  to  reduce  CO2  emissions  is 
warranted  by  current  scientific  under- 
standing of  the  potential  for  global 
warming.  Our  actions" — that  is  the  ac- 
tions of  Southern  California  Edison — 
"are  consistent  with  the  recent  policy 
recommendations  of  the  National 
Acaxlemy  of  Sciences  and  we  believe 
they  make  good  environmental,  sci- 
entific, and  business  sense." 

Under  the  amendment  that  I  hope  to 
offer,  along  with  the  Senator  from  Col- 
orado [Mr.  Wirth],  Southern  California 
Edison  and  the  Los  Angeles  Depart- 
ment of  Water  Power  would  be  able  to 
record  their  good  work  with  the  EPA 
and  be  given  credit  for  it  in  the  future. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  the 
amendment  is  essential  to  preserve 
American  competitiveness  as  the  Unit- 
ed States  begins  negotiations  over  a 
global  greenhouse  gas  reduction  agree- 
ment. 
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It  wtuld  have  removed  and  would  re- 
move I  significant  disincentive  facing 
Ameri  ;an  firms  that  seek  to  volun- 
tarily reduce  their  greenhouse  gas 
emlssijns  who  might  feel  that  their 
presen ;  efforts  would  not  be  recog- 
nized; In  some  sense  they  would  be  pe- 
nalizei  in  the  future  for  having  acted 
now 

It  iaj  a  reasonable  amendment.  Rep- 
resentitive  Carlos  Moorhead  stated 
the  subcommittee  consideration 
jther  body  of  this  amendment: 

all  know,  unfortunately  we  rarely 
sompanles  for  their  environmentally- 
beneficial  actions.  And  we  should. 

that   is   why   he   supix>rts   this 
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Mr.  President,  I  cannot  understand 
why  t  le  administration  would  oppose 
the  a  nendment.  I  hope  they  will 
change  their  position  and  allow  us  to 
take  t  lis  small,  voluntary  step  toward 
protec  ing  our  planet  from  global 
warmi  ig. 
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Tie  take  a  few  minutes  to  re- 
specifically   to  the   Secretary's 


the   House   voluntary   trading 

does  not  give  credits  to  com- 

that  close  U.S.  plants  and  move 


the  je 


the  House  proposal  does  not 

"  but  instead  leaves  to  DOE 

to  determine  the  "relative 

CFC's,   sulfur  dioxide,   nitrous 

and   carbon   dioxide   as   influ- 

Dn    the    climate   system."    The 

proposal  does  not  skew  or  lock 

relationships.    In    fact,    the 

nil's  inclusion  of  all  greenhouse 

/as  written  in  response  to  the 

s  position  that  all  such 

s|iould  be  covered.  The  IPCC  revi- 

to  in  the  letter  contains 

policy  scenarios  than  the  original 

some  of  which  show  more 

or  certain  gases  and  some   of 

1  how  less  harm. 

the  administration's  assertion 

House  bill  is  an  administra- 

ni^htmare  seems  to  be  a  conces- 

DOE  can't  do  anything  effi- 

Is  this  the  same  administra- 

complained    that    congres- 

:lobal  warming  proposals  needed 

more  gases,  more  sources, 

sinks? 

Admiral  Watkins  concludes 

administration   opposes   the 

because  it  wants  to  control 

warming  through  the  measures 

Such  a  policy  ensures  that 

States  will  remain  isolated 

rest  of  the  world. 

I^sident.  I  yield  the  floor. 

PRESIDING      OFFICER      (Mr. 
The  Chair  recognizes  the  Sen- 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Johnston]. 
.JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  first 
I  may  bring  my  colleagues  up 
on  this  bill,  we  are  going  to 
f(Jrward  very  hard  all  day  today, 
night.   I  hope   the  majority 
(Till  let  us  go  late  tonight,  and 
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tomorrow  until  our  requisite  3  o'clock. 
And  with  cooperation  by  Senators,  I 
think  we  can  dispose  of  just  about  ev- 
erything in  the  bill. 

After  this  amendment  is  voted  on — 
and  there  will  be  a  record  vote  on  the 
Gore  amendment  and  I  hope  we  can  get 
to  it  immediately,  because  as  I  shall 
shortly  say,  the  majority  support  it 
and  I  think  it  is  ready  to  be  supported. 
I  hope  we  can  vote  immediately  on  the 
Gore  amendment,  then  go  to  a 
Wellstone  amendment,  which  we  will 
accept.  And  I  hope  we  can  do  so  quick- 
ly. I  would  hope  then  that  we  could 
begin  to  deal  with  any  contested 
amendments. 

We  are  trying  to  get  Senator 
Metzenbaum  now  to  determine  wheth- 
er he  is  going  to  put  in  his  amendment. 
I  think  we  can  see  a  possibility  of  light 
at  the  end  of  the  tunnel  on  this  bill. 

So  Senators  who  are  holding  back 
amendments,  waiting  to  bring  them  up 
in  the  distant  future,  should  be  on 
alert  that  today  is  the  day;  that  if 
amendments  are  going  to  be  seriously 
pursued,  they  ought  to  be  seriously 
pursued  today. 

I  hope  Senators  will  let  us  get  on 
with  it  and  begin  to  vote  on  these  mat- 
ters. 

On  the  matter  at  hand.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, two  things  have  been  surprising 
about  ozone.  First,  the  speed  at  which 
it  has  deteriorated  in  the  atmosphere 
and,  second,  the  amazing  ability  of  in- 
dustry to  respond  to  this  great  chal- 
lenge. They  have  exceeded  their  own 
estimates  and  other  peoples'  estimates 
of  how  quickly  they  could  accommo- 
date to  the  tremendous  challenge  of 
dealing  with  this  problem. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  Gore  amend- 
ment is  an  appropriate  resolution  and 
that  we  should,  in  fact,  speed  that  up. 
So,  for  this  side  of  the  aisle,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, we  accept  the  amendment.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  be  included 
as  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  have 
we  asked  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  this 
amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Will  the  Senator  yield  to 
me? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Yes. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Just  in  talking  about 
the  schedule,  is  it  the  distinguished 
chairman's  understanding  we  can  fin- 
ish the  bill  altogether  today  and  have 
final  passage  today  or  tomorrow? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  hope  that  we  can 
dispose  of  everything  except  the  ANWR 
amendment  and  have  a  unanimous  con- 
sent that  would  sound  something  like 
this:  That  there  be  an  ability  to  bring 
up  the  ANWR  amendment  under  a  time 
limitation,  with  an  ability  to  have  it 
up  or  down  or  a  tabling  of  the  amend- 
ment and,  if  it  is  agreed  to,  the  bill  be 
open  to  further  amendment  and  fili- 


buster; and  if  it  does  not.  we  go  imme- 
diately to  third  reading.  In  other 
words,  close  everything  else  out  except 
that.  Frankly.  I  hope  after  the  recess 
that  would  go  away. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Why  can  we  not  finish 
the  bill  tomorrow?  Why  can  we  not  get 
it  done  before  we  leave? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Perhaps  we  can  do 
that. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Is  there  a  reason  we  can- 
not dispose  of  everything  this  week? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Only  the  Senators 
from  Alaska  say  they  want  to  get  home 
and  have  an  opportunity  to  discuss 
ANWR  with  their  constituents.  I  hope 
when  they  discuss  it  with  their  con- 
stituents, their  constituents  will  say 
do  not  try  to  put  it  on  this  bill.  So.  in 
other  words,  in  effect,  the  bill  would  be 
finished  because  ANWR  is  not  going  to 
pass  as  part  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  There  is  no  way  that 
they  would  understand  that  this  week 
so  we  can  get  this  finished? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  would  hope  so.  but 
not  yet.  The  point  is.  we  can  see  the 
possibility  of  finishing  this  bill  either 
late  tonight  or  tomorrow  if  we  stay  on 
it  and  do  not  debate  the  economy  and 
a  lot  of  other  things  and  proceed  to 
vote.  ^ 

Mr.  WIRTH.  I  thank  the  chairman. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Wallop]. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
say  to  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Energy  Committee,  my  friend. 
Bennett  Johnston,  that  I.  too,  hope 
that  we  can  get  on.  Mr.  President,  we 
are  not  going  to  get  on  if  every  amend- 
ment comes  in  here  with  a  Presidential 
campaign  speech.  There  is  either  a 
logic  or  there  is  not  a  logic.  There  is  ei- 
ther going  to  be  an  energy  bill  or  a  new 
Clean  Air  Act.  But  it  is  unnecessary, 
Mr.  President,  and  indeed  unsuited  to 
the  occasion,  to  make  all-out  assaults 
on  the  President  of  the  United  States 
when  the  President  of  the  United 
States  has  embraced  as  policy  the  ef- 
fects of  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee. 

I  just  wondered,  Mr.  President,  how 
long  it  was  going  to  take  before  we 
heard  the  first  Presidential  campaign 
speech  from  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee. I  wondered  if  it  would  have  any 
substance.  I  find  that  the  substance  of 
it  is  that  he  attributes  everything  to 
George  Bush,  including  the  expanded 
rate  of  AIDS. 

He  speaks  of  the  ozone  depletion 
being  responsible  for  red  tide.  Perhaps 
he  has  forgotten  that  the  red  tide  was 
in  Biblical  times.  In  my  State,  Mr. 
President,  there  is  an  old  sea.  which  is 
now  called  Fossil  Butte  National 
Monument.  The  sea  is  empty.  And  long 
before  Americans  were  here  polluting 
the  environment,  somebody  drained 
the  ocean  there.  There  used  to  be  palm 
trees,  alligators,  bats,  and  all  kind  of 
things.  There  remains  fossils  of  red 
algae. 
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What  we  are  hearing  is  mindless  sup- 
port of  action  without  regard  of  effect 
or  cost;  no  science  or  pseudoscience;  a 
tade  of  horror;  AIDS,  lupus  indeed. 

There  is  going  to  be  a  temptation  to 
change  the  energy  bill  into  a  new  Clean 
Air  Act.  Mr.  President,  the  Senate 
should  resist  that  temptation.  What 
the  Senate  should  focus  on  is  what  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  and  I  have 
tried  to  bring  to  the  Senate,  a  broadly 
based,  package  of  energy  needs  of 
America  today  and  in  the  future.  We 
have  sought  to  do  that.  The  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works  Committee  has 
jurisdiction  over  environmental  legis- 
lation. The  Environment  and  Public 
Works  Committee  passed  George 
Bush's  Clean  Air  Act  last  year. 

Let  us  just  talk  about  some  of  the 
things  that  have  taken  place  and  set 
the  record  straight  a  little  bit.  because 
the  administration  sent  me  a  message 
this  morning  that  they  embraced  the 
sense-of-the-Senate  resolution  of  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  because  it  is 
an  iteration  of  administration  policy. 

I  know  I  am  going  to  hear  a  little  re- 
sponse and  I  know  I  am  going  to  hear 
a  new  assault,  because  it  is  a  campaign 
year.  It  seems  odd  that  maybe  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  maybe  would  not 
be  able  to  take  yes  for  an  answer.  But 
let  me  set  some  of  the  record  straight. 

President  Bush  was  one  of  the  first 
world  leaders  to  endorse  the  total 
phaseout  of  CFC's  by  the  year  2000.  The 
United  States  was  the  first  nation  to 
actually  legislate,  in  President  Bush's 
Clean  Air  Act,  the  complete  phaseout 
of  CFC's.  The  United  States  was  the 
first  nation  to  actually  pay  into  the 
Montreal  protocol  fund  to  help  the 
lesser-developed  countries  to  meet 
their  obligations.  And.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  would 
give  this  speech  in  Brussels  because 
most  of  the  G-7  countries  have  yet  to 
contribute. 

The  United  States  has  already  re- 
duced CFC  emissions  by  42  percent  just 
in  the  last  2  years,  far  ahead  of  the 
international  required  schedule. 

The  United  States  enacted  in  the  1990 
reconciliation  bill,  in  the  fall  of  1989.  a 
tax  on  CFC  production  of  $1  a  pound. 
No  other  country.  Mr.  President,  has 
done  this.  That^a  Bush  proposal— is 
what  put  us  ahead  of  schedule  on  the 
phaseout. 

It  is  also  critical  to  get  other  coun- 
tries to  sign  up  to  the  phaseout  under 
the  Montreal  protocol.  For  example, 
India,  one  of  the  world's  largest 
emitters  of  CFC's,  has  yet  to  sign  it. 
China  has  yet  to  sign  it.  Europe  is 
meeting  its  initial  obligations  to 
phaseout  under  the  protocols  by  phas- 
ing our  aerosols,  but  that  is  something 
the  United  States  did  in  1978,  Mr. 
President.  The  administration,  in  the 
face  of  science,  is  already  considering 
speeding  up  the  Montreal  protocol  time 
schedule. 

But  let  us  remember  that  America 
has  done  more  than  anyone  else,  and  it 
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is  unfair  and  unseemly  for  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  to  make  big  speeches 
as  though  the  President  has  done  abso- 
lutely nothing.  Now.  he  may  not  agree 
with  the  rate  at  which  the  President 
has  done  things,  and  that  is  his  right. 
But  to  accuse  the  President  and  accuse 
our  country  of  inaction  when  our  con- 
ferees in  the  Common  Market.  EC  '92. 
and  others  lag  behind  us.  when  other 
countries,  great  emitters,  lag  behind 
us,  when  we  are  already  contributing 
where  our  G-7  partners  are  not,  is  sim- 
ply an  unfounded  accusation  of  inac- 
tion. 

Mr.  President.  I  repeat  again  that  we 
will  not  soon  get  to  votes  on  things 
like  this  if  we  have  to  hear  campaign 
speeches,  because  they  will  be  con- 
tested. I  also  say  again  that  the  mes- 
sage I  got  this  morning  was  for  us  to 
embrace  the  concept  of  the  sense-of- 
the-Senate  resolution  of  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee.  Perhaps  he  would  see 
fit  now  to  take  yes  for  an  answer  and 
leave  the  politics  of  the  campaign  year 
to  the  streets  and  the  television  sets 
outside. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  GORE  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mr.  Gore]. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  first  of  all. 
let  me  reaffirm  my  fondness  for  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming.  He  and  I  have 
been  friends  for  a  number  of  years  now. 
We  have  worked  together  on  these  is- 
sues, and  worked  against  each  other  on 
these  issues  occasionally.  We  worked 
together  and  occasionally  against  each 
other  on  arms  control. 

My  fondness  for  my  colleague  from 
Wyoming  is,  indeed,  undiminished,  and 
I  want  him  to  know.  Mr.  President, 
that  I  understand  he  does  not  mean  his 
criticism  personally,  and  what  might 
sound  to  some  like  an  ad  hominem  ex- 
amination of  my  motives  in  speaking 
on  the  Senate  floor  is  simply  the  Sen- 
ator's manner  and  should  not  be  inter- 
preted a.s  an  attack  on  me  personally.  I 
certainly  do  not  interpret  it  that  way. 

I  genuinely  enjoy  my  working  rela- 
tionship with  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming. I  have  some  hope,  Mr.  President, 
that  the  support  of  this  amendment  by 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  is  a  harbin- 
ger of  his  potential  willingrness  to  sup- 
port other  measures  which  will  be 
forthcoming  and  which  will  also  be 
considered  for  a  vote  in  the  months  and 
years  ahead  in  this  Chamber. 

I  do  want  to  reassure  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming,  if  assurance  is  needed, 
that  his  references  to  a  Presidential 
campaign  speech  are  wildly  inaccurate. 
Perhaps  the  Senator  does  not  know, 
but  I  am  not  running  for  President.  I 
have  made  that  announcement.  I  have 
had  zero  second  thoughts  about  that 
announcement.  I  made  that  decision 
not  for  political  reasons  but  for  per- 
sonal reasons  which  were  and  are  var- 
ied. 


I  am  flattered,  I  suppose,  that  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  would  think 
the  issue  which  is  brought  to  this 
Chamber  this  morning  is  one  which 
falls  into  the  orbit  of  Presidential  cam- 
paign issues.  I  have  tried  for  a  long 
time  to  elevate  these  issues  into  the 
status  of  issues  debated  at  the  Presi- 
dential campaign  level.  I  used  to  be  the 
next  President  of  the  United  States,  I 
would  say  to  the  Presiding  Officer,  so  I 
know  a  little  bit  about  Presidential 
campaigns.  But  I  am  not  in  a  Presi- 
dential campaign,  nor  do  I  have  any  in- 
tention of  getting  in  a  Presidential 
campaign. 

If  the  Senator  f^m  Wyoming  be- 
lieves that  I  need  to  have  in  the  back 
of  my  mind  a  Presidential  campaigrn  in 
order  to  feel  the  passion  that  I  bring  to 
this  issue,  the  Senator  is  mistaken. 
The  passion  I  feel  on  this  issue  comes 
because  I  see  what  is  happening  to  the 
global  ecological  system,  and  I  see  the 
need  for  leadership  by  the  United 
States  of  America,  and  it  is  not  forth- 
coming. 

Now.  all  of  this  can  be  sugar-coated; 
all  of  this  can  be  portrayed  in  a  variety 
of  different  ways.  But  this  is  no  secret 
about  the  fact  that  3  months  ago  when 
this  same  amendment  came  to  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  the  Republican 
Senators  stopped  this  amendment,  and 
there  is  no  secret  why  they  did  it. 
George  Bush  said:  Stop  the  amend- 
ment. We  do  not  want  it  debated;  we  do 
not  want  it  voted  on;  we  do  not  want  it 
to  pass. 

That  is  no  mystery,  absolutely  no 
mystery  whatsoever.  This  is  not  poli- 
tics. This  is  about  the  single  most  im- 
portant issue  facing  this  country  and 
this  Earth. 

Now.  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
made  some  other  statements,  and  I  am 
going  to  cover  them  briefly.  I  know  the 
Senator  is  ready  to  roll  on  the  vote, 
and  I  am  ready,  too,  but  I  cannot  let 
all  of  it  pass  without  just  a  brief  re- 
sponse. 

The  United  States  has  taken  steps  on 
this.  I  referred  to  a  number  of  them: 
the  Montreal  protocol  and  the  London 
amendments.  But  you  know  what.  Mr. 
President?  President  George  Bush  was 
dragged  kicking  and  screaming  every 
inch  of  the  way.  The  record  is  pretty 
clear.  This  is  not  a  mystery. 

The  Senator  from  Wyoming  referred 
to  our  contribution  to  the  Montreal 
protocol  fimd.  Will  my  colleagues  re- 
member some  of  the  speeches  I  made 
here  about  that  fund  at  the  time  that 
decision  was  made.  I  will  be  glad  to 
point  to  the  references  in  the  Record. 

Twenty-four  hours  before  the  critical 
meeting,  countries  from  all  over  the 
world  served  notice  that  the  entire 
Montreal  protocol  was  going  to  be  com- 
pletely disbanded  because  one  nation, 
the  United  States  of  America,  refused 
to  take  the  step  every  other  developed 
nation  had  announced  they  would  take, 
and  that  is  to  contribute  to  that  fund. 
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four  hours  before  the  meet- 

J^hn  Sununu  and  President  Bush 

dug  in  their  heels.  Twelve 

before  the  meeting,  finally  the 

House  relented  and  the  protocol 

after  political  pressure  here 

Chamber  and  in  the  other  body 

the  American  people, 
this  is  a  political  issue  all  right, 
Dught  to  be  a  political  issue.  The 
Presid  snt  of  the  United  States  had  the 
hutzpap  to  say  he  was  going  to  be  the 
President.  What  guffaws 
claim  now  generates.  In  the  other 
last  week,  when  he  gave  his 
the  Union  Address,  did  we  hear 
about  this?  Did  we  hear  the 
environment"  once?  No.  The  en- 
President  did  not  bring  up 
subject  until  the  ozone  depletion 
Cennebunkport  was  discovered, 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  also 
no  other  country  has  done 
1  han  we  have.  With  all  due  re- 
my  colleague,  it  Is  simply  not 
will  put  into  the  Record  a  list 
that  have  gone  much  fur- 
t)4an  we  have  and  have  called  upon 
the  same.  I  would  include  on 
(^ccasions  speeches  in  the  Record 
Minister  John  Major,  Mar- 
'  Tiatcher,  President  Mitterrand, 
Kohl  of  Germany,  and  others 
upon    the   President   of  the 
States  to  lead. 

2  weeks  ago,  there  was  a  meet- 
Tokyo  where  the  Japanese  Gov- 
met  with  representatives  of 
States   Government,    and 
Bush's   representative    said 
flobal  climate  change:  We  are 
ng  to  do  anything,  because  we 
hink  the  evidence  justifies  It. 
( ither  point,  just  as  a  matter  of 
The  Senator  from  Wyo- 
India  and  China  have  not 
Both  India  and  China  have  said 
now  prepared  to  sign,  but  they 
imposed  one  condition,  and 
that  20  nations  ratify  the  Lon- 
aniendments  in  the  Montreal  pro- 
are  up  to  17  in  the  world  now, 
dll  be  a  matter  of  months  only 
tl  leir  approval  does  occur. 
]  'resident,  I  am  prepared  to  go 
te.  I  know  the  chairman  wants 
I  know  that  others  here  had 
to  speak.  It  is  OK  with  me  to 
ihead  for  a  vote,  and  I  hope  this 

be  a  bipartisan  vote. 
VIRTH   and   Mr.    WALLOP  ad- 
the  Chair. 

PRESIDING     OFFICER.      The 
recognizes  the  Senator  from  Col- 

.  WIRTH]. 

WIRTH.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 

Chfiir  very  much.   I  do  hope  we 

a  vote  very  quickly,  but  I  do 

to  leave  much  of  this  discus- 

f  o  unattended. 

an  aside,  I  would  note,  Mr. 
that  I  am  sorry  the  Senator 
fi'om  'lennessee  is  not  running  for 
Preside  it.  I  think  his  passion,  his  con- 
cern, afd  his  capacity  to  bring  to  the 
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attention  not  only  of  our  colleagues 
here  but  to  people  all  across  the  coun- 
try, and  increasingly  all  across  the 
world,  the  size  and  scope  of  this  set  of 
issues  that  endangers  the  globe  in  the 
most  fundamental  way  would  be  an 
enormous  contribution. 

Unfortunately,  that  contribution  is 
not  being  made,  in  my  opinion,  Mr. 
President,  not  only  not  by  President 
Bush  but,  unhappily,  not  in  a  very  ag- 
gressive fashion  by  candidates  on  our 
side  either. 

I  am  disturbed  that  this  has  not  been 
a  front  and  center  part  of  the  national 
and  international  debate  as  it  should 
be.  Everybody  in  this  Chamber  has 
talked  about  the  fact  that  the  cold  war 
is  over.  Everybody  has  talked  about,  in 
some  language,  the  New  World  Order, 
in  other  language,  the  transition  and 
changes  that  we  have  to  make.  I  heard 
only  the  other  day  a  very  good  speech 
on  the  other  side  talking  about  the  fact 
that  our  international  security  was  no 
longer  going  to  be  defined  in  military 
terms;  absolutely  not. 

On  what  terms  is  our  international 
security  going  to  be  defined?  It  is  going 
to  be  defined  on  economic  grounds,  and 
it  is  going  to  be  defined  on  environ- 
mental grounds.  The  faster  we  make  an 
understanding  of  that  transition  and 
that  gets  reflected  in  American  policy, 
the  better  off  we  are  going  to  be  and 
the  better  off  the  world  is  going  to  be 
because  the  world  is  looking  to  the 
United  States  for  leadership. 

Unhappily,  that  kind  of  leadership 
has  not  been  forthcoming  in  the  kind 
of  aggressive  fashion  that  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  would  like  to  see  and  I 
know  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
would  like  to  see  and,  I  believe.  Mr. 
President,  that  an  increasing  majority 
of  the  American  public  wants  to  see. 

I  wanted  to  make  a  comment  or  two 
not  only  on  what  kind  of  leadership  is 
expected  from  the  United  States  and  is 
not  forthcoming — and  I  say  we  are  de- 
linquent, I  believe,  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle.  The  institutions  of  our  Govern- 
ment have  not  caught  up  to  the  reality 
of  the  world,  not  only  on  the  environ- 
mental issues,  but  economic  issues  and 
so  many  others  ones. 

No  wonder  people  out  there  are  frus- 
trated with  what  we  are  doing.  No  won- 
der there  is  an  enormous  amount  of 
anger  and  questioning  as  to  whether 
this  system  works,  the  system  that  we 
are  seeing  right  here  in  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate. People  do  not  see  this  moving  with 
the  kind  of  speed  and  urgency  and 
sense  of  indignation  that  it  ought  to 
move. 

But  more  importantly  than  that,  Mr. 
President,  what  is  at  stake  on  this 
issue,  I  think  what  we  should  all  focus 
on  is  that  this  sense-of-the-Senate  res- 
olution vote  is  in  many  ways  a  meta- 
phor for  all  the  problems  that  are 
going  to  be  coming  right  after  that  we 
have  seen  on  the  ozone  because  of  our 
inability  or  unwillingness  to  act  more 
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rapidly  to  phase  out  CFC's  more  rap- 
idly, and  to  recognize  the  surprise  that 
we  saw  with  the  discovery  of  the  hole 
in  the  ozone  in  the  1970's. 

The  fact  that  we  have  been  so  slow  in 
moving  means  that  we  get  to  this  kind 
of  a  crisis.  I  hope  we  view  it  as  the  sort 
of  helpful  metaphor  that  it  ought  to  be 
because  this  is  just  the  start  of  a  num- 
ber of  other  surprises  that  are  on  their 
way  in  terms  of  the  global  environ- 
ment. 

Those  are  surprises  that  are  going  to 
be  related  to  global  climate  change  and 
the  burning,  the  carbon  dioxide,  sur- 
prises that  we  are  going  to  see  in  defor- 
estation, surprises  that  we  are  going  to 
see  in  the  collapse .  of  species — we  are 
seeing  that  again — surprises  we  are 
going  to  see  in  terms  of  what  is  going 
on  in  the  resources  of  the  ocean,  and 
maybe  most  dreadful  of  all  surprises 
that  we  are  going  to  see  with  this  vast 
increase  of  population  and  our  unwill- 
ingness in  the  United  States  to  address 
that  issue. 

These  surprises  are  going  to  continue 
to  come.  What  has  happened  on  the 
ozone  is  a  metaphor  that  we  should  all 
beware.  We  waited  and  waited  and 
waited,  and,  suddenly,  the  hole  grew 
dramatically  and  we  were  alarmed. 
Maybe  we  could  do  something  about 
this  one,  maybe  we  can  do  something 
about  it,  by  moving  on  the  schedule 
suggested  by  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee that  we  ought  to  be  doing  in 
this  country. 

What  about  the  other  issues  that  are 
out  there  that  we  cannot  repair?  We 
cannot  repair  global  climate  change. 
We  cannot  repair  the  destruction  of 
species.  We  cannot  repair  this  rapid 
growth  of  population.  We  cannot  fiddle 
while  the  globe  burns. 

This  is  a  metaphor  for  all  of  those 
other  issues,  and  we  should  understand 
it  as  such. 

It  is  a  relatively  harmless  Senate  res- 
olution. I  am  pleased  that  we  are  all 
supporting  it  on  either  side. 

But  let  people  note  what  this  really 
means.  This  is  a  symptom  of  a  deeper 
problem,  and  the  faster  we  come  to  un- 
derstand the  importance  of  it,  the  bet- 
ter off  we  are  going  to  be. 

I  yield  the  floor.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  majority  leader 
[Mr.  Mitchell]. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
commend  Senator  Gore  for  this  resolu- 
tion. I  encourage  all  Senators  to  vote 
for  it. 

This  resolution  is  the  same  text  as 
Senate  Resolution  95,  which  was  re- 
ported by  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee last  year.  We  were  unable  to 
clear  it  for  floor  action  last  year.  I  am 
pleased  that  we  are  going  to  be  able  to 
get  approval  of  it  here  today. 

This  resolution  calls  on  the  EPA  Ad- 
ministrator to  exercise  his  obligation 
to  accelerate  the  phaseout  of  ozone-de- 
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pleting  chemicals  based  on  credible 
data  to  protect  the  public  health  and 
the  environment.  That  is  required  of 
the  Administrator  under  section  606  of 
the  Clean  Air  Act. 

Last  year,  I  called  upon  the  Adminis- 
trator to  exercise  that  authority  re- 
peatedly and  publicly.  He  refused.  This 
resolution,  if  adopted,  will  put  the  Sen- 
ate squarely  on  record  as  calling  for 
the  Administrator  to  do  that  which,  I 
believe,  should  have  been  done  last 
year  and  I  hope  will  be  done  soon. 

Although  we  are  advised  that  the  ad- 
ministration now  supports  this  resolu- 
tion, we  still  do  not  have  a  commit- 
ment to  any  specific  course  of  action  or 
any  date  for  a  phaseout  by  the  admin- 
istration. I  hope  that  will  be  shortly 
forthcoming.  We  must  act.  This  is  a 
very  serious  problem. 

We  confront  the  prospect  of  extraor- 
dinary and  potentially  very  dangerous 
damage  to  the  ozone  layer  over  densely 
populated  areas  in  our  own  country.  It 
so  happens  that,  by  coincidence,  the 
problem  is  dramatically  illustrated 
now  by  a  vortex  hovering  over  Maine. 
It  may  be  over  Maine  now,  but  the  sci- 
entists made  clear  it  could  affect  other 
areas  of  the  United  States  much  more 
densely  populated  as  well  as  areas  in 
Europe. 

We  have  known  about  this  for  some 
time.  The  recent  NASA  report  is  mere- 
ly confirming  evidence  of  what  we  have 
known  previously  in  a  more  dramatic 
manner,  but  it  is  not  new  evidence.  It 
is  cumulative  evidence  on  top  of  that 
which  we  have  had  for  some  time. 

This  action  is  overdue.  I  commend 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  for  his  ef- 
fort in  this  area  and  for  bringing  this 
resolution  forward.  I  hope  now  we  can 
have  a  strong  vote  and  prompt  action 
by  the  administration  on  a  specific 
course  of  action  and  a  conmiitment  on 
a  specific  date  for  a  full  phaseout. 

Mr.  President.  I  thank  my  col- 
leagues. 

Mr.  WALLOP  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Wallop]. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
begin  by  showing  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  that  it  was  not  an  ad 
hominem  act  on  him;  it  was  a  protest 
of  his  attack  on  our  President,  and  it 
was  the  method,  not  the  man,  that  was 
the  object  of  my  scorn. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  something 
that  needs  to  be  observed  about  Amer- 
ica, that  among  the  family  of  nations. 
America  more  than  any  other  takes  se- 
riously the  obligations  that  it  under- 
takes. It  is  well  and  good  for  a  speech 
ft-om  Prime  Minister  Major  or  Chan- 
cellor Kohl,  well  and  good  for  them  to 
come  and  embrace  the  Montreal  proto- 
col and  other  things.  But  it  is  essen- 
tially this  Nation  that  puts  its  behav- 
ior where  its  pen  of  adoption  has  been. 

It  is  therefore  wise  for  a  nation  such 
as  ours  to  pursue  with  prudence  the 
commitments  it  makes  in  the  public 
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body;  one.  to  be  certain  that  they  can. 
and,  two.  to  be  certain  that  they  are 
wise,  because  whether  they  are  wise 
and  almost  beyond  our  reach,  we  will 
strive  to  meet  them. 

That  just  happens  to  be  the  way 
America  is.  It  does  not  happen  to  be 
the  way  most  of  the  other  nations  in 
the  world  are.  They  suit  their  inter- 
national agreements  by  domestic  poli- 
tics, by  convenience,  and  by  inter- 
national politics.  But  this  Nation  has  a 
habit  of  taking  itself  and  its  obliga- 
tions seriously. 

So  we  exercise  caution,  even  though  I 
still  say  to  my  friend  from  Tennessee 
that  it  is  my  belief  that  we  by  far  lead 
the  behavior,  not  the  rhetoric,  of  other 
nations. 

But  when  we  undertake  new  obliga- 
tions, publicly  announced  and  em- 
braced, they  ought  to  be  ones  which 
have  both  means  of  deliverance  and  the 
possibility  of  deliverance. 

It  is  my  judgment  that  that  is  what 
the  administration  has  done,  and  it  is 
my  judgment  that  that  is  why  they 
have  no  objection  to  this  amendment. 

So  lest  we  pay  some  respect  to  the 
behavior  of  this  country  in  inter- 
national circles,  maybe  we  can  set 
aside  some  of  the  politics  and  embrace 
what  the  administration  has  said, 
which  is  that  it  is  fully  supportive. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  comment  on  the  amend- 
ment submitted  by  Senator  Gore  on 
stratospheric  ozone  depletion.  The  new 
scientific  data  that  shows  that  the 
ozone  could  be  disappearing  at  a  rate  of 
2  percent  per  day  over  the  Northern 
Hemisphere  this  winter,  should  have 
brought  us  all  together,  with  the  ad- 
ministration, to  respond  to  this  threat. 
I  am  therefore  very  sad  to  hear  that 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore] 
took  this  opportunity  to  attack  the  ad- 
ministration. I  do  agree  with  the  Sen- 
ator on  the  scientific  issues.  In  fact  he 
and  I  were  some  of  the  first  in  the  Sen- 
ate to  worry  about  ozone  depletion — 
now  we  all  do.  But  I  must  take  excep- 
tion to  his  characterizing  George  Bush 
as  dragging  his  feet  when  in  fact,  he  is 
about  to  take  many  of  the  steps  out- 
lined in  this  amendment.  This  issue  is 
too  important  to  us.  and  to  our  grand- 
children, to  be  used  for  partisan  at- 
tacks and  I  hope  in  the  future  we  in  the 
Senate  can  work  together  with  the  ad- 
ministration to  develop  scientifically 
sound  environmental  policy. 

GORE  AMENDMENT  ON  CFCS 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  for  those 
in  the  administration  who  saw  ozone 
depletion  as  a  faraway  problem  for  oth- 
ers to  solve,  recent  findings  by  NASA 
have  shattered  that  false  sense  of  secu- 
rity. NASA  has  found  exceedingly  high 
levels  of  the  chemicals  that  destroy  the 
ozone  above  the  North  American  con- 
tinent. 

Earlier  findings  of  ozone  depletion 
were  enough  to  galvanize  world  support 


behind  a  remarkable  agreement  to  re- 
duce the  production  of  many  of  the 
chemicals  that  destroy  the  ozone.  But 
as  impressive  as  that  effort— the  Mon- 
treal protocols— is,  the  recently  re- 
ported findings  show  we  must  go  much 
further.  That  is  why  I  supported  Sen- 
ator Gore's  amendment  calling  for  the 
President  to  lead  efforts  for  further  re- 
ductions in  ozone  depleting  chemicals. 

Gone  are  the  days  when  administra- 
tion members  could  seriously  propose 
hats  and  sunglasses  as  a  response  to 
ozone  depletion.  The  public  knows  the 
risk  to  the  global  environment  and  to 
their  health.  And  perhaps  more  impor- 
tant, they  know  that  they  must  take 
steps  now  to  reduce  the  risk  to  future 
generations. 

The  single  most  crucial  element  in 
any  further  tightening  of  the  terms  of 
the  Montreal  protocols  is  the  leader- 
ship shown  by  the  U.S.  President.  If  he 
waits,  the  world  waits.  When  he  acts, 
the  Nations  of  the  world  will  follow. 
Senator  Gore's  amendment  shows  the 
Senate's  hope  that  the  President  will 
not  await  the  leadership  of  others  on 
this  problem. 

I  ask  that  copies  of  two  articles  de- 
scribing the  NASA  findings  fi-om  the 
Washington  Post  be  reprinted  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

As  one  of  the  scientists  involved  in 
the  study  noted,  ozone  depletion  is  a 
legacy  of  our  times  that  will  remain 
long  after  we  have  gone.  But  a  worse 
legacy  would  be  to  ignore  the  findings 
that  have  come  before  us  and  fail  to 
act.  It  is  imperative  that  the  President 
start  today  the  process  of  protecting 
the  health  of  future  generations. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Post  Feb.  4, 1992] 
Ozone-Hole,    CoNDmoNS    Spreading:    High 

Concentrations  of  Key  Pollutants  Dis- 
covered Over  Unfted  States 
(By  Kathy  Sawyer) 

The  danger  that  a  new  ozone  "hole"  could 
open  over  densely  settled  areas  of  the  North- 
em  Hemisphere,  exposing  the  population  to 
increased  amounts  of  harmful  radiation,  is 
greater  than  previously  suspected,  scientists 
reported  yesterday. 

New  indications  of  ozone  depletion  by 
NASA  satellite  and  multiagency  airborne  in- 
struments are  so  alarming,  the  scientists 
said,  that  they  decided  to  release  them  be- 
fore completion  of  the  data  analysis  in  late 
March. 

Two  weeks  ago.  detectors  aboard  a  con- 
verted spy  plane  flying  over  New  England 
and  eastern  Canada  recorded  the  highest 
level  of  the  ozone-destroying  chemical  chlo- 
rine monoxide  ever  measured  anywhere 
around  the  globe.  The  level— 1.5  parts  per  bil- 
lion—was approximately  50  percent  greater 
than  any  previously  seen  over  Antarctica, 
the  site  of  the  infamous  ozone  hole  first  dis- 
covered in  the  early  1980's. 

Chlorine  monoxide,  which  results  from  the 
presence  of  man-made  chlorofluorocarbons 
(CFC's),  is  a  potent  ozone-destroyer  by  itself 
And  when  combined  with  small  amounts  of 
its  chemical  cousin,  bromine  monoxide — 
which  the  NASA  researchers  also  found  at 
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elevate  1  level*— the  effect  is  enougrh  to  de- 
stroy c  sone  at  a  rate  of  about  1  or  2  percent 
per  cUu  for  brief  periods  in  late  winter,  said 
Michae  Kurylo,  NASA's  program  manager 
for  tbe  iirbome  studies. 

Ozoni     in    the   stratosphere    protects    the 
Earth's  surface  by  absorbing  much  of  the  ul- 
traviolet radiation  that  causes  skin  cancer, 
and  immune-system  damage  in  hu- 
devastates  many  microscopic  ma- 
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conclusion  is  that  the  'immune  sys- 
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observations 
good." 
Ozonef depleting  compounds  in  the  strato- 
•rom  the  Arctic  as  far  south  as  the 
Caribbean  were  found  to  be  much 
abundant  than  computer  analyses  had 
Part  of  this  is  a  result  of  the  erup- 
Mount  Pinatubo  in  the  Philippines 
Juije,  the  scientists  said. 

observations,  including  some  from 

new    Upper    Atmosphere    Research 

(UARS).  suggest  that  the  chemical 

that  apparently  work  to  deplete 

throughout   the   atmosphere  are   not 

to  the  polar  areas,  where  conditions 

conducive  to  ozone  destruction. 

^tarctic  hole  was  discovered  in  1985. 

has  grown  since  then  that  Earth's 

sXield  is  being  destroyed  by  human  in- 

jrimarily  by  the  release  into  the  at- 

of  CFCs  used  as  refrigerants,  ther- 

niulators    and    in    cleaning    solvents. 

I  reak  down   into  chlorine  atoms  or 

compou|ids,  which  interact  with  and  destroy 


is  a  form  of  oxygen  whose  molecules 

three  oxygen  atoms  instead  of  the 

configuration  that  gives  ozone 

peculiar  ability  to  filter  ultraviolet  rays 

sunlight.  But  highly  reactive  chlorine 

compounds,    atmospheric    sci- 

aelleve.   snatch   one   of  the  oxygen 

The  remaining  two-atom  mol- 

ordinary  oxygen  cannot  block  ul- 

radiation. 

verely  the  ozone  is  depleted  depends 

weather  conditions,  especially  the  size 

duration  of  the  so-called  polar  vortex— a 

mass   of  air   penned   in    by   high 

Stirling  around  it.  When  the  air  is 

enough  inside  the  vortex,  ice  particles 

.  along  with  liquid  droplets,  pro- 

for    the    ozone-destroying 

reactions,  which  are  triggered  by 
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over  the  Arctic  Is  more  broken, 
of  turbulence  caused  by  surrounding 


mountains,  than  is  the  one  over  Antarctica, 
scientists  noted.  The  greatest  danger  of  high 
ozone  loss— a  "hole" — over  the  Arctic  will 
occur  when  the  vortex  there  remains  intact 
until  late  February,  according  to  Kurylo. 

Based  on  an  estimated  10  percent  ozone 
loss  in  mid-latitudes  during  the  19908,  a 
panel  of  the  United  Nations  Environment 
Program  reported  in  November  that  in- 
creased ultraviolet  radiation  leaking 
through  the  ozone  layer  by  the  turn  of  the 
century  could  cause  1.6  million  additional 
cases  of  cataracts  and  300,000  additional  skin 
cancers  a  year  worldwide. 

Most  nations  have  agreed  to  phase  out 
CFCs  by  the  year  2000,  but  some  potential  re- 
placements also  involve  ozone  destroyers. 

The  new  nndings  yesterday  moved  Sen.  Al- 
bert Gore  Jr.  (D-Tenn.)  to  introduce  new  leg- 
islation that  would  speed  the  phase-out  of 
ozone-depleting  chemicals. 

A  NASA  official  compared  the  decades  of 
buildup  of  ozone-destroying  chemicals  to  the 
way  a  head  of  foam  forms  on  a  glass  of  beer. 
The  chemicals  rise  through  the  lower  atmos- 
phere and  bubble  into  the  stratosphere. 

Scientists  noted  that,  once  in  the  atmos- 
phere, the  ozone  destroyers  are  very  persist- 
ent. Even  if  CFCs  were  phased  out  at  once, 
said  Kurylo.  to  restore  the  ozone  layer  to  its 
former  health  'would  take  until  2060  or  2070. 
.  .  .  This  legacy  will  be  with  us  for  a  long 
time." 

(Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Feb.  6.  1992] 
UNrrED  States  May  Seek  to  Hasten  Action 

TO  Protect  Ozone:  Signs  of  atmospheric 

Damage  alarm  Officials 

(By  Michael  Weisskopf) 

The  Bush  administration,  alarmed  by  new 
forecasts  of  a  growing  ozone  "hole"  over  the 
Northern  Hemisphere,  is  likely  to  push  for  a 
speedier  phaseout  of  the  most  ozone-damag- 
ing chemicals  at  a  diplomatic  meeting  in 
April,  officials  said  yesterday. 

Under  terms  of  an  international  treaty 
called  the  Montreal  Protocol,  the  United 
States  and  other  industrialized  nations  have 
agreed  to  halt  production  of  ozone-destroy- 
ing chlorofluorocarbons  (CFCs)  by  2000.  The 
goal  is  to  patch  up  the  vaporous  veil  of  mol- 
ecules high  above  the  Earth's  surface  that 
screens  out  much  ultraviolet  radiation, 
which  can  cause  skin  cancer. 

But  Environmental  Protection  Agency  Ad- 
ministrator William  K.  Reilly  said  yesterday 
that  in  view  of  new  data  projecting  greater 
ozone  loss  than  anticipated.  U.S.  officials  are 
nearing  agreement  on  a  plan  to  accelerate 
the  CFC  phaseout  deadline  by  three  or  four 
years. 

If  U.S.  representatives  offer  such  a  plan  at 
the  April  meeting  of  treaty  signatories  in 
Nairobi,  it  would  signal  a  more  aggressive 
U.S.  stance  on  global  environmental  issues. 
After  taking  the  lead  in  negotiating  the  1987 
pact  on  CFCs.  the  federal  government  under 
President  Bush  has  agreed  to  stronger  meas- 
ures only  after  initial  resistance.  The  Euro- 
pean Community  has  pledged  unilaterally  to 
stop  CFC  production  in  July  1997. 

But  any  new  U.S.  initiatives  will  be  made 
easier  by  industry's  unexpected  alacrity  in 
finding  CFC  substitutes,  which  have  been  in 
development  for  years.  Cheaply  and  easily 
produced,  they  are  used  in  countless 
consumer  goods — coolants  for  air  condi- 
tioners, gases  for  shaping  foam  products  and 
solvents  for  computer  chips. 

Major  users  of  CFCs  are  in  the  process  of 
converting  to  less  ozone-depleting  sub- 
stitutes, a  process  they  expect  to  complete 
as  early  as  January  1996  for  new  products, 
according    to    industry    spokesmen.     Sub- 


stitutes are  three  to  five  times  as  costly,  but 
they  account  for  only  a  fraction  of  the  price 
of  finished  goods. 

"There  are  encouraging  signs  in  industry 
that  allow  us  to  end  CFCs  more  quickly," 
said  a  senior  official. 

Plans  for  a  faster  timetable  are  under  re- 
view by  an  interagency  group  headed  by 
presidential  science  adviser  D.  Allan 
Bromley.  A  meeting  was  held  Monday  after 
NASA  researchers  reported  that  satellite  and 
airborne  measurements  taken  over  North 
America  recorded  the  highest  level  of  ozone- 
depleting  chemicals  ever  detected  worldwide. 

"The  NASA  data  are  worrisome  and  create 
an  added  urgency  to  phase  out  these  chemi- 
cals. "  said  Reilly  in  an  interview.  "The 
president  feels  strongly  about  phasing  them 
out  earlier  than  the  year  2000." 

Speeding  up  the  phaseout  by  four  years 
would  have  a  marked  impact,  according  to  a 
new  analysis  by  the  United  Nations  Environ- 
mental Program.  Total  atmospheric  levels  of 
chlorine,  released  by  CFCs  as  they  rise  into 
the  stratosphere  and  come  under  intense 
bombardment  by  solar  rays,  have  increased 
from  2  parts  per  billion  (ppb)  in  the  late  19708 
to  3.5  ppb  today,  the  EPA  estimates. 

Chlorine  levels  are  expected  to  reach  4.1 
ppb  under  the  current  timetable,  then  gradu- 
ally fall  to  2  ppb  by  the  year  2060.  Eliminat- 
ing CFCs  four  years  earlier,  however,  would 
cut  the  peak  to  3.87  ppb.  according  to  the 
U.N.  analysis. 

Administration  officials  said  a  faster 
phaseout  by  industrialized  nations  is  nec- 
essary to  set  an  example  for  the  Third  World. 
The  Montreal  treaty  permits  a  10-year  grace 
period  for  less-developed  countries,  which 
are  eager  to  exploit  the  chemicals  to  provide 
more  consumer  goods.  Those  nations  now  ac- 
count for  15  percent  of  world  CFC  produc- 
tion, but  that  percentage  is  expected  to  rise 
as  richer  nations  phase  out.  India  and  South 
Korea,  among  developing  nations,  have  not 
signed  the  treaty. 

With  U.S.  industry  fast  converting  to  less 
depleting  substitutes,  the  nation  has  cut  its 
CFC  production  to  58  percent  of  the  1986 
baseline  used  in  the  treaty,  according  to 
Kevin  Fay  of  the  CFC  Alliance  of  industrial 
users  and  producers. 

Fay  said  the  industry  supports  a  faster 
phaseout  of  CFCs  for  new  products,  but  re- 
mains concerned  that  the  chemical  be  avail- 
able to  service  the  160  million  home  refrig- 
erators and  air  conditioners.  80,000  office 
building  chillers  and  130  million  auto  air 
conditioning  units  that  now  run  on  CFCs. 

Existing  equipment  using  CFCs  is  valued 
at  $135  billion.  Fay  said. 

"Industry  is  doing  everything  it  can  to 
minimize  emissions  of  the  compound,"  said 
Fay.  "Some  speedup  is  possible.  The  real 
issue  is  the  impact  on  consumers  and  small- 
business  owners  with  existing  equipment." 

ozone  depletion 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Madam  President,  we 
are  considering  an  amendment  dealing 
with  a  very  important  environmental 
and  health  issue  today — ozone  deple- 
tion. 

This  issue  involves  possible  health  ef- 
fects for  the  entire  population  of  the 
planet.  The  scientific  knowledge  about 
ozone  depletion  is  well  documented. 

The  ozone  depletion  issue  is  much 
different  from  the  global  warming 
issue  in  that  regard.  Ozone  depletion  is 
a  well  established  scientific  fact  while 
global  warming  caused  by  manmade 
emissions  is  only  a  theory. 


For  that  reason  I  can  support  the 
Gore  amendment.  We  should  take  more 
rapid  action  to  protect  the  ozone  layer. 
We  should  accelerate  the  phase  out  of 
CFCs.  Fortunately  we  can  take  this 
action  without  causing  economic  prob- 
lems because  CFC  substitutes  have 
been  developed  which  do  not  deplete 
the  ozone  layer. 

Ozone  depletion  is  a  public  health 
issue  and  it  deserves  special  attention. 
In  contrast  global  warming  is  an  issue 
in  dispute.  Scientists  do  not  agrree  that 
manmade  souixies  will  cause  lairge  scale 
climate  change.  Politicians  and  envi- 
ronmental groups  who  support  drastic 
action  to  reduce  COj  often  have  a  hid- 
den agenda.  They  seek  to  whip  up  pub- 
lic fear  about  a  problem  that  is  not 
well  documented  and  they  propose  ac- 
tions that  may  have  grave  con- 
sequences for  our  economy.  While  we 
will  take  decisive  action  with  regard  to 
ozone  depletion  we  should  exercise  cau- 
tion when  contemplating  action  on 
global  warming. 

I  would  say  that  I  am  a  bit  troubled 
by  those  who  would  use  this  issue  to 
bash  the  President.  There  are  some 
who  would  portray  themselves  as  the 
sole  protectors  of  the  Elarth.  These  in- 
dividuals often  engage  in  partisan 
shrillness  in  an  effort  to  paint  the 
President  as  "hiding  his  head  in  the 
sand"  with  regard  to  the  environment. 
Nothing  could  be  further  from  the 
truth.  If  it  had  not  been  for  President 
Bush  we  would  not  have  passed  land- 
mark clean  air  legislation  last  year 
that  provided  authority  for  the  EPA 
Administrator  to  accelerate  the  phase 
out  of  CFCs.  This  fact  is  often  ignored 
by  those  who  are  the  most  ardent  crit- 
ics of  the  President.  George  Bush  cares 
about  the  environment  and  he  has  al- 
ways promoted  common  sense  environ- 
mental policies  on  ozone  depletion  and 
many  other  issues. 

the  ozone  depletion  amendment 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  an  amendment  to 
S.  2166  which  calls  for  the  accelerated 
international  phaseout  of  ozone  deplet- 
ing chemicals.  I  think  that  the  impor- 
tance of  ozone  depletion  and  other 
global  environmental  problems  was 
really  hit  home  for  me  back  in  1988.  I 
was  far  from  home — in  Antarctic  tem- 
peratures that  were  30  degrees  below 
zero — looking  at  an  ice  core  from  the 
Newell  Glacier.  The  ice  core  was  about 
18  feet  long  and  had  been  laid  down 
over  hundreds  of  thousands  of  years. 
Researchers  were  studying  each  milli- 
meter of  its  length,  and  pointed  to 
tests  indicating  the  presence  of  man- 
made  chemicals  in  the  ice  laid  down 
within  the  past  20  or  30  years. 

That  ice  from  a  desolate  Antarctic 
glacier  proves  silent  evidence  of  the  po- 
tentially far-reaching  impacts  of 
human  pollutants  released  many  hun- 
dreds of  miles  away.  It  shows  the  need 
for  viewing  the  Earth  as  a  complex, 
interdependent      system,      in      which 


oceans,  atmosphere,  and  life  all  affect 
one  another  ajid  all  help  shape  the  face 
of  the  planet.  And,  it  is  one  of  the 
Earth's  loud  and  clear  warning  signals 
that  its  ability  to  sustain  humaji  life 
may  face  a  long-term  threat. 

Exactly  2  years  ago  today,  the  Sen- 
ate passed  a  bill  that  I  sponsored  call- 
ing for  a  national  plan  to  get  the  facts 
and  improve  our  understanding  of  glob- 
al change.  Today's  unanimous  vote  in 
support  of  an  accelerated  phaseout  of 
ozone-depleting  chemicals,  shows  why 
that  legislation  was  so  important.  If  we 
are  to  deal  with  global  environmental 
threats,  all  Americans — consumers, 
businessmen,  and  Federal  managers — 
will  be  faced  with  tough  decisions  that 
will  hit  us  squarely  in  the  pocketbook. 
But  our  response  thus  far  has  been  a 
little  like  the  wealthy  man  who  speaks 
out  loudly  in  support  of  worthy 
causes — but  when  the  collection  plate 
is  passed,  he  finds  that  he  has  left  his 
wallet  at  home.  Once  we  are  convinced 
of  the  worthiness  of  the  cause,  it  be- 
comes far  more  likely  that  we  remem- 
ber our  wallets. 

Today's  vote  comes  after  the  presen- 
tation of  clear  and  compelling  sci- 
entific evidence  that  ozone  depletion  is 
far  more  widespread  and  occurring  at 
faster  rates  than  researchers  had  ex- 
pected previously.  The  new  informa- 
tion convinced  the  U.S.  Senate,  and  I 
am  optimistic  that  it  will  convince  the 
Bush  administration  and  the  rest  of 
the  world  about  the  urgency  of  elimi- 
nating ozone-depleting  chemicals. 
stratospheric  ozone  depletion 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  explain  my  support  for  the 
amendment  that  deals  with  an  issue 
which  should  be  a  concern  to  all.  I  am 
talking  about  the  ceaseless  deteriora- 
tion of  the  ozone  layer.  It  is  our  prin- 
ciple protection  against  the  harmful  ef- 
fects of  the  Sun.  Research  shows  that 
it  is  being  destroyed  at  an  alarming 
rate,  and  if  something  isn't  done  to  im- 
pede its  deterioration,  we  will  all  suffer 
the  consequences. 

The  amendment,  authored  by  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee,  is  a  thought- 
ful, reasoned  step  in  the  preservation 
of  the  ozone  layer.  The  sense-of-the- 
Senate  resolution,  calls  for  the  accel- 
eration of  the  scheduled  phase  out  of 
production  of  ozone-destroying  sub- 
stances by  Administrator  of  the  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency.  It  also 
calls  on  the  President  to  urge  the  Unit- 
ed Nations  to  call  for  a  special  meeting 
of  the  contracting  parties  to  the  Mon- 
treal protocol  so  that  they  may  also 
accelerate  their  scheduled  phase  out  of 
such  substances.  Lastly,  the  amend- 
ment urges  the  Administrator  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  to 
issue  regulations  allowing  for  the  recy- 
cling of  ozone-destroying  substances 
contained  in  household  appliances  and 
automobiles. 

Mr.  President,  now  I  am  not  the  fore- 
most    expert     on     the     effects     of 


chlorofluorocarbons,  carbon  tetra- 
chloride, and  other  chemicals  on  the 
ozone.  What  I  do  know  is  that  I  sup- 
ported the  Clean  Air  Act  Amendments 
of  1990  to  stop  the  threat  of  increased 
skin  cancer,  cataracts,  and  crop  deple- 
tion, from  increased  amounts  of  ultra- 
violet rays  coming  through  a  thinning 
ozone  layer. 

Recent  newspaper  articles  warned  of 
the  possibility  of  an  ozone  hole  opening 
up  later  this  winter  over  the  Northern 
Hemisphere.  It  seems  clear  to  this  Sen- 
ator that  we  need  to  accelerate  efforts 
to  end  the  threat  to  the  atmosphere 
and  to  the  citizens  of  this  planet. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  debate? 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
amendment  No.  1570,  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee. 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  [Mr.  Harkin],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Kerrey],  and 
the  Senator  from  West  Vir"ginia  [Mr. 
ROCKEFELLER]  are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Stevens]  is 
necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are  there 
any  other  Senators  in  the  Chamber  de- 
siring to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  96. 
nays  0.  as  follows: 

[RoUcall  Vote  No.  19  Leg.] 
YEAS— 96 


Adams 

Ezon 

Met2enbaiun 

Aluka 

Ford 

Mlknlski 

Baucus 

Fowler 

Mit.<-hffll 

Bentsen 

Gam 

Moynlhao 

Biden 

Glenn 

Murkowskl 

Bin^amao 

Gore 

Nlckles 

Bond 

Gorton 

NODO 

Boren 

Graliam 

Packwood 

Bradley 

Gramm 

PeU 

Breaux 

Otaasley 

Prenler 

Brown 

Hatch 

Pry  or 

Bryan 

Hatneld 

Reld 

Bumpers 

Hentn 

Rlegle 

BunUck 

Helms 

Robb 

Boms 

Hollings 

Roth 

Byrd 

Inoaye 

Rodman 

Ctaafee 

JefTords 

Sanford 

Coats 

Johnston 

Sarbanes 

Cochran 

Kassebaum 

Sasaer 

Cohen 

Kasten 

Seymoor 

Conrad 

Kennedy 

Shelby 

Craig 

Kerry 

Simon 

Cranston 

Kohl 

Simpson 

D'Amato 

Lautenberg 

Smith 

Danforth 

Leahy 

Specter 

Daschle 

Levin 

Symms 

DeCoDclni 

Lieberman 

Thurmond 

DlXOD 

Lou 

Wallop 

Dodd 

Lugar 

Warner 

Dole 

Mack 

WeUstone 

Domenici 

McCain 

Wlrth 

DurenbeiiKer 

McConnell 
NAYS-0 

Wofford 

NOT  VOTING— 4 

Harkin 

Rockefeller 

Kerrey 

Stevens 

So  the  amendment  (No.  1570)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  I  move  to  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 

the  motion  to  lay  on   the 

agreed  to. 

(  HAFEE  addressed  the  Chair. 

PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 

recognizes    the    Senator    from 

Island. 

JHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 

differences  with  the  President 

environmental  matters,  but  I 

1±)  take  exception  to  some  of  the 

comments  that  were  made  on  the  floor 

I  regret  that  I  was  not 

be  able  to  rebut  those  charges 

(arlier  and  now  would  like  to 

opportunity  to  do  so. 

a  cosponsor  of  this  resolution 

just  agreed  to.   And  it  was 

to,  I  believe,  unanimously,  96  to 

.    So    the    resolution    was    all 

fine  resolution. 

understand  that,  based  on  that 
,  then  my  cosponsor  went  on 
some  other  charges  that  I  be- 
highly  inaccurate. 
Resident,  let  us  just  talk  a  little 
the  ozone  hole  in  the  sky,  the 
the  ozone  layer. 

'resident,   I  want  to  say  this: 

Bush    has    been    the    only 

only  President — to  sign 

lealing  with  the  primary  agent 

destroys  the  ozone  layer,  CFC's, 

President  did  that  and,  indeed, 

lArislation    that    the    President 

vent  way  beyond  just  CFC's. 

refer  the  Chair  and  the  Senate 

5  of  the  resolution   we  just 

to.  That  said  that  the  President 

urge  the  contracting  parties — 

.  those  who  signed  the  Montreal 

to  include 

within    the 

the  Montreal  protocol. 

our  legislation,  the  legislation 

Pj-esident  Bush  signed,  has  that 

pi  ovision  in  it.  The  other  nations 

n  >t  signed  and  have  not  passed 

legislapon  dealing  with 

the    United 
las. 

1  hink  we  ought  to  recognize  that 
jroud  of  it. 

No.  6,  this  resolution  urges  the 
parties  to  amend  the  pro- 
include  recapture  and  recy- 
I^ovisions.  The  U.S.  legislation 
.  We  passed  that  all  in  connec- 
the  Clean  Air  Act. 
seems  to  me  rather  strange,  Mr. 
,  that  on  the  floor  of  this  Sen- 
are  attacks  on  the  President 
Ijnited  States  in  connection  with 
to  protect  the  ozone  layer. 
sv|gge8tion   that   President   Bush 
dragging  his  feet  or  holding 
progress  is  just  plain 
We  are  on  track  to  strengthen 
protocols,  and  the  United 
Has  been  a  key  player  in  that, 
s  a  negotiation  session  sched- 
April.  Here  we  are  in  February, 
up  in  April  in  Nairobi,  and  a 
diplomatic  meeting  set  in  No- 
vemberlin  Copenhagen. 
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Mind  you,  Mr.  President,  there  are  a 
slew  of  nations  that  signed  this.  This  is 
not  something  we  can  do  tomorrow. 
This  takes  a  lot  of  work.  But  no  nation 
has  been  more  in  the  lead  in  connec- 
tion with  doing  something  about  the 
depletion  in  the  ozone  layer  than  the 
United  States,  and  the  President,  as  I 
understand  it,  is  willing  to  lead  the 
charge  for  these  strengthening  amend- 
ments that  I  just  referred  to. 

Now  let  us  just  touch  on  the  second 
charge,  namely,  global  climate  change. 

Well,  Mr.  President,  it  is  too  early  to 
judge  President  Bush  on  that  subject. 
It  is  true,  to  date,  the  administration 
has  been  lagging  behind  other  nations. 
But  we  may  be  on  the  verge  of  a  major 
breakthrough.  The  administration  has 
been  negotiating  with  other  nations  on 
this  and  is  going  to  resume  those  talks 
on  February  18 — 2  weeks  away— in  New 
York  City.  And  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
President  will  endorse  new  and  pro- 
gressive positions  at  that  meeting. 
Until  that  meeting  however,  it  is  sim- 
ply too  early  to  judge  President  Bush 
on  this  subject.  And,  certainly,  it  is 
way  too  early  to  condemn  him. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  want  to  draw  a 
distinct  line  between  those  charges 
that  were  made  earlier  by  my  cospon- 
sor and  myself.  As  I  say,  I  was  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  resolution  that  just  was 
agreed  to. 

On  the  subject  of  CFC's,  the  United 
States  is  a  leader.  No  question  about 
it. 

In  legislation  that  we  passed,  with 
the  power  that  we  have  given  the  head 
of  the  EPA,  the  Administrator  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency,  to 
go  further— and  indeed  he  will  go  fur- 
ther— on  the  subject  of  global  climate 
change,  let  us  see.  The  jury  is  still  out. 
And  we  certainly  hope  that  in  the  New 
York  City  negotiations  that  I  talk 
about,  the  United  States  will  take  a 
leading  position. 

I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  WELLSTONE  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
WOFFORD).  The  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota. 

AME.NDMENT  NO.  1574 

(Purpose:  To  strike  the  section  exempting 
Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Commission 
meetings  from  the  Government  in  the  Sun- 
shine Act) 

Mr.  WELLSTONE.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  Senator  Graham 
of  Florida,  I  send  an  amendment  to  the 
desk  and  ask  for  its  immediate  consid- 
eration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
WELLSTONE].  for  himself  and  Mr.  Graham. 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  1574. 

Mr.  WELLSTONE.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
On  page  303.  strike  line  15  and  all  that  fol- 
lows through  line  21. 

Mr.  WELLSTONE.  Mr.  President,  I 
understand  this  amendment  has  been 
cleared  with  the  managers.  Let  me  be 
very  brief. 

The  Government  in  the  Sunshine  Act 
is  an  important  measure  that  assures 
that  there  will  be  accountability  in 
Government  agencies.  It  requires  that 
decisions  be  made  in  the  open  and  In 
public.  The  section  of  S.  2166  which  my 
amendment  strikes  would  have  allowed 
the  Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Com- 
mission to  hold  meetings  without  pub- 
lic scrutiny. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
a  letter  signed  by  Senators  Glenn, 
Roth,  and  Kohl. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

U.S.  Senate, 
CoMMrrt-EE  ON  Governmental  Affairs, 

Washington,  DC.  October  22. 1991. 
Sen.  J.  Bennett  Johnston, 
Chairman.  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources.  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Bennett:  We  are  writing  with  regard 
to  the  provision  contained  in  S.  1220,  "The 
National  Energy  Strategy  Act  of  1991," 
which  grants  the  Federal  Energy  Regulatory 
Commission  [FERC]  an  exemption  from  the 
government  in  the  Sunshine  Act.  We  have 
carefully  reviewed  the  legislation,  the  re- 
port, as  well  as  the  record  of  your  hearings 
and  numerous  markup  sessions  on  S.  1220. 
For  the  reasons  stated  below,  it  is  our  hope 
that  you  will  agree  to  remove  Section  11112, 
entitled  "Commission  Policy  Making." 

As  you  know,  when  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs  authored  the  Government 
in  the  Sunshine  Act,  its  intent  was  to  pro- 
vide the  public  and  the  Congress  with  the 
ability  to  hold  federal  entities  accountable 
for  their  decisions  and  actions.  The  law  was 
viewed  as  necessary  to  ensure  that  essential 
democratic  processes  were  operating  during 
the  development  of  national  policy  and  the 
implementation  of  our  laws.  The  Committee 
also  recognized  that  there  may  be  times 
when  a  range  of  overriding  legal  and  policy 
concerns  would  require  closing  a  meeting  to 
the  public,  and  as  a  result  nine  exemptions 
were  written  into  the  law.  Since  1974.  the  law 
has  ensured  that  the  public's  business  is  con- 
ducted in  public.  It  has  improved  public  ac- 
countability and  oversight  by  the  Congress. 
It  has  closed  the  "back  door"  to  federal  enti- 
ties who  have  served  as  a  forum  of  undis- 
closed dealmaking.  In  recent  years.  Congress 
has  been  accused  of  devoting  insufficient  at- 
tention to  its  oversight  responsibilities  at 
great  cost  to  the  American  public.  The  Gov- 
ernment in  the  Sunshine  Act  is  the  principle 
means  by  which  Congress,  and  the  public, 
can  conduct  meaningful  oversight  of  the  fed- 
eral government. 

In  reviewing  your  Committee's  legislative 
history  on  Section  11112  of  S.  1220  (and  its 
predecessor  S.  341),  we  found  that  the  strong- 
ly worded  report  language  in  support  of  a 
FEUIC  Sunshine  Act  exemption,  contrasts 
sharply  with  the  lack  of  any  record  in  the 
hearing  reports  and  transcripts  of  the  mark- 
up sessions  with  regard  to  the  need  or  ration- 
ale for  such  a  provision.  Save  for  a  single 


comment  by  a  Department  of  Energy  official 
proposing  to  merge  the  FERC  with  the  DOE, 
there  is  quite  literally  not  a  word  devoted  to 
the  rationale  or  need  for  a  FERC  Sunshine 
Act  exemption. 

Furthermore,  our  own  research  indicates 
that  had  the  proposed  FERC  exemption  been 
the  subject  of  an  open  discussion  and  debate, 
FERC's  own  history,  coupled  with  the  im- 
pact of  the  proposed  exemption  on  congres- 
sional oversight,  would  have  greatly  dimin- 
ished the  appeal  of  the  provisions.  First,  de- 
spite public  comments  by  the  FERC  Admin- 
istrator that  the  law  restricts  his  ability  to 
gather  three  commissioners  together  for  a 
meeting,  we  have  reviewed  the  FERC's  Sun- 
shine Act  reports  filed  with  our  Committee 
over  the  past  four  years.  These  reports  re- 
flect neither  a  difficulty  of  holding  meetings, 
an  above  average  number  of  closed  meetings, 
or  a  need  for  additional  exemptions.  Second, 
we  are  greatly  troubled  by  the  nature  of  the 
provision  because  it  would  eliminate  the  re- 
quirement of  a  written  record  during  the 
meetings  of  the  FERC  commissioners  out- 
side of  the  Sunshine  Act  requirements.  Such 
an  exemption  conflicts  with  other  statutory 
responsibilities,  such  as  the  Federal  Records 
Act.  and  undercuts  not  only  needed  public 
accountability,  but  also  the  fundamental  ve- 
hicle for  congressional  oversight.  Third,  we 
believe  that  a  FERC  Sunshine  Act  Exemp- 
tion for  all  general  policy  discussions  is  in- 
compatible with  the  nation's  need  for  a 
sound  and  effective  energy  strategy  and  pol- 
icy. Surrounding  the  development  of  such 
policy  in  secrecy  detracts  from  this  goal,  and 
In  the  end  will  reduce  public  support  for 
needed  reforms.  Lastly,  we  have  examined 
the  available  history  of  the  FERC's  compli- 
ance with  federal  records  and  public  ac- 
countability requirements  of  the  Federal 
Records  Act.  the  National  Environmental 
Preservation  Act,  and  rules  governing  ex 
parte  communications.  This  is  an  agency 
history  that  calls  for  greater  openness,  not 
less. 

We  respectfully  request  that  you  propose 
an  amendment  to  strike  the  section  which 
would  provide  the  FERC  with  a  Sunshine  Act 
exemption,  and  oppose  any  other  language 
having  the  purpose  of  providing  an  exemp- 
tion. 

You  may  contact  Robert  Harris,  Deputy 
Staff  Director,  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs,  224-4751:  or  Steven  Katz,  Chief  Coun- 
sel, Subcommittee  on  Government  Informa- 
tion and  Regulation,  224-9000,  if  you  or  your 
staff  have  questions. 
Sincerely, 

John  Glenn, 
Chairman,     Committee 
on  Governmental  Af- 
fairs. 
Herbert  Kohl, 
Chairman.  Subcommit- 
tee   on    Government 
Information         and 
Regulation. 
William  Roth, 
Ranking  Member. 

Committee    on    Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 

Mr.  WELLSTONE.  I  will  just  read  a 
couple  of  relevant  sentences  from  this 
letter: 

As  you  know,  when  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Affairs  authored  the  Government  in 
the  Sunshine  Act.  its  intent  was  to  provide 
the  public  and  the  Congress  with  the  ability 
to  hold  federal  entities  accountable  for  their 
decisions  and  actions. 

They  go  on  to  simply  say: 


The  Government  in  the  Sunshine  Act  is 
the  principal  means  by  which  Congress  and 
the  public  can  conduct  meaningful  oversight 
of  the  federal  government. 

Mr.  President,  open,  accountable  gov- 
ernment I  think  is  what  we  all  believe 
in.  I  think  this  amendment  is  an  im- 
portant amendment  and,  as  I  said  be- 
fore, I  understand  it  has  been  cleared 
by  the  managers. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  at 
the  request  of  the  head  of  the  FERC 
and  in  the  interests  of  efficiency  of 
running  that  Commission  better,  we 
worked  on  an  amendment  which  would 
allow  FERC  commissioners  to  talk  to 
one  another  about  policy  matters,  and 
there  was  no  attempt  to  avoid  public 
disclosure.  But  sometimes  when  you 
have  a  huge  number  of  things  to  talk 
about,  commissioners,  like  Senators, 
want  to  talk  without  having  to  con- 
vene a  meeting  with  a  stenographer 
and  a  record.  I  mean,  they  want  to  be 
able  to  talk  as  I  have  just  been  talking 
to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  and 
others  about  what  we  are  going  to  do. 

In  the  event,  we  made  several  at- 
tempts to  put  together  such  an  amend- 
ment and,  really,  we  did  not  succeed, 
either  by  our  lights  or  by  his.  It  re- 
mains a  part  of  the  bill.  But  we  were 
not  successful  in  working  it  out  in  such 
a  way  that  we  could  satisfy  people  that 
it  was  a  good  compromise  between  sun- 
shine on  the  one  hand  and  efficiency 
without  detracting  from  the  public's 
right  to  know  on  the  other  hand. 

So,  to  make  a  long  story  about,  we 
think  Senator  Wellstone  has  a  good 
amendment  and  we  will  accept  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  the  mi- 
nority fully  subscribes  to  the  process.  I 
wouM  say  that  from  my  perspective 
the  process  that  exists  now  is  grossly 
inefficient  and  does  not  lead  to  timely 
and  well-reasoned  decisions.  It  is  odd 
that  two  members  of  the  Commission 
cannot  breakfast  with  each  other  for 
fear  of  being  in  violation.  That  was 
what  we  tried  to  address. 

I  agree  with  Senator  Johnston,  what 
the  chairman  sent  over  to  us  did  not 
address  it.  What  we  tried  to  do  did  not 
address  it.  So  for  the  time  being  I 
think  what  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota is  doing  is  restoring  us  to  where 
we  are,  which  is  inefficient,  but  where 
we  were  going  is  inefficient  as  well. 

I  still  hope  someday  we  will  work  on 
this  and  try  to  make  a  process  that 
satisfies  the  public  interest.  But  the 
public  also  has  an  interest  in  speedy, 
rational  decisions  by  that  agency  and 
they  are  not  always  getting  that  now 
with  the  rules  that  exist. 

The  minority  accepts  this  amend- 
ment as  well. 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Mr.  President,  be- 
cause of  my  concern  about  the  right  of 
the  American  people  to  have  their  Gov- 


ernment operate  in  the  sunshine,  I  am 
an  original  cosponsor  of  Senator 
Wellstone's  amendment  to  strike  sec- 
tion 11112  entitled  "Commission  Policy 
Making,"  of  the  National  Energy  Secu- 
rity Act  (S.  1220)  which  would  grant  the 
Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Commis- 
sion [FERC]  an  exemption  from  the 
Sunshine  Act. 

As  Governor  of  Florida,  I  had  exten- 
sive experience  in  operating  a  State 
"in  the  sunshine."  The  open  meetings 
held  in  Florida  assured  access  and  the 
ability  to  participate  to  all  Floridians. 
I  believe  that  this  openness  benefits  all 
parties  and  certainly  helps  to  make 
Government  by  the  people  possible. 

FERC  argues  that  the  Commission 
could  have  acted  more  efficiently  if 
general  policy  discussions  had  been  ex- 
empted from  the  Sunshine  Act.  How- 
ever, a  review  of  the  Sunshine  Act  re- 
ports filed  by  FERC  with  the  Govern- 
mental Affairs  Committee  over  the  last 
4  years  does  not  show  that  FERC  pol- 
icymaking was  inhibited  by  the  open 
meetings  called  for  in  the  act.  Further, 
FERC  does  not  explain  why,  in  con- 
trast to  other  agencies  subject  to  the 
Sunshine  Act,  it  has  a  special  need  to 
promulgate  policy  in  secret. 

FERC  has  a  tremendous  responsibil- 
ity to  the  American  people  to  develop 
sound  and  efficient  energy  strategy  and 
policy.  And,  the  American  people  de- 
serve to  have  access  to  all  FERC  meet- 
ings to  comment  on  and  participate  in 
these  decisions  of  national  importance. 
Clearly,  FERC  is  an  agency  that  should 
be  more  open,  not  less. 

Mr.  WELLSTONE.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  thank  both  Senators  and  once 
again  say  I  appreciate  the  concern  that 
they  expressed  on  the  efficiency  ethic. 
But  it  has  been  said  more  than  once 
that  democracy  does  not  always  oper- 
ate on  an  efficiency  ethic.  I  do  believe 
this  Sunshine  Act  is  important.  It  is  an 
important  part  of  how  we  keep  agen- 
cies accountable.  I  think  people  in  the 
country  want  that  to  be  the  case  and  so 
I  am  very  pleased  they  accepted  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  debate?  If  there  be  no  further 
debate,  the  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  amendment. 

The  amendment  (No.  1574)  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  a  huge  number  of  possible  amend- 
ments of  which  we  hope  most  will  go 
away.  But  Senators  who  are  serious 
about  their  amendments  should  come 
to  the  floor  now  because  we  hope  to 
finish  this  bill  up  by  tonight.  We  have 
reason  to  be  very  optimistic  that  some 
of  the  major  areas  of  the  bill  will  come 
together.  But  if  Senators  still  wish  to 
push  their  amendments,  now  is  the 
time  to  come  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  while 
we  are  waiting  for  somebody  to  offer  an 
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,  I  will  just  take  the  oppor- 

to    tell    an    interesting    little 

When  I  first  came  to  the  Senate. 

to  be  on  the  Finance  Commit- 

the   Energy   Committee.    Al- 

I  did  get  on  the  Energy  Com- 

,  I  did  not  get  on  Finance.  In- 

I  got  a  committee  called  Aero- 

and  Space  Sciences.   And  it 

pretty  spacy  committee,  to  tell 

truth.  We  had  the  good  judg- 

o  abolish  It  back  in  the  1970's. 

tell  you,  In  the  category  of 

it  can  be  told,"  I  was  bored  stiff 

committee.  So  I  went  to  the 

and  I  said:  Mr.  Chairman,  I 

read    a    very    interesting    story 

a  couple  of  scientists  out  at  the 

of    California    at     Irvine 

Roland  and  Molina.  And  It  was 

depletion  theory.  This  was  In 
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I  would  like  to  get  those  people 

and  hold  a  few  hearings  on  this. 

said,  well,  it  will  have  to  be  an 

subcommittee  and  you  need  to 

sotnebody  on  the  Republican  side  to 

y  ou  with  it.  So  I  enlisted  the  Sen- 

f  om  New  Mexico,  my  friend  Sen- 

E  OMENICI. 

tiirned  out  that  we  held  nine  hear- 
think  we  had  a  television  cam- 
one  time — one  camera,  1  day 
oflthe  nine  hearings.  And  the  testi- 
was  overwhelming.  I  remember 
Dr.  McElroy,  who  was  an  at- 
scientist    at    Harvard.    We 
Dr.  Ramannofen  come  in  and 
about    the    greenhouse    effect, 
was  not  totally  unrelated,  but  it 
t  what  we  were  dealing  with.  We 
lealing  with  chlorofluorocarbons 
potential  for  their  destruction 
ozone  layer. 

has  been  over  16  years  ago. 
on.  Senator  Packwood  and  I  of- 
amendment  on  the  floor  of  the 
^nate  to  ban  the  manufacturing 
chlorofluorocarbons  on  the  simple 
that  this  theory  was  prob- 
t  rue  and,  further,  on  the  propo- 
that  even  if  you  banned 
right  then  you 
still  tkid  12  years'  worth  of  them  waft- 
ing ii  to  the  atmosphere.  Because  if 
you  8]  ray  your  hair  in  the  morning  in 
the  pr  vacy  of  your  bathroom,  it  takes 
12  yea  rs  for  those  chlorofluorocarbons 
to  ge ;  up  to  the  point — sometimes 
longei  —where  they  destroy  ozone  mol- 
ecules 
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argument   that   Senator   Pack- 
md  I  made  on  the  floor  that  day 
because,  if  the  theory  is  true, 
was  going  to  be  another  12  years 
depletion  from  the  moment  we 
to  err  on  the  side  of  caution  was 
prudent.    When    we    got 
arount  to  voting,  I  came  through  that 
hallw4y  on  the  far  end  of  the  Senate 
were  two  lobbyists  from  the 
al   industry   for  every   Senator 
c^me  through  the  door.  As  I  recall, 
33  votes. 

President,  the  worst  thing  any 
pollti4ian  can  ever  do  is  get  up  and  say. 


tl  ere 


"1  told  you  so."  I  just  find  the  inci- 
dents I  related  sort  of  interesting,  be- 
cause the  point  I  want  to  make  is, 
whether  it  is  the  deficit,  whether  it  is 
nuclear  weaponry,  whether  it  is  the 
greenhouse  effect  or  ozone  depletion — 
as  a  great  political  theorist,  Walter 
Lipman,  once  said,  '"Don't  be  right  be- 
fore it  is  popular  if  you  want  to  keep 
getting  reelected." 

So  we  just  keep  doing  things  around 
here  on  the  basis  of  wherever  the  most 
television  cameras  are  situated,  what- 
ever happens  to  be  sexy  in  the  morning 
paper.  And  now  we  have  this  impending 
catastrophe  on  our  hands  because  we 
did  not  have  the  courage  to  deal  with  it 
in  1975.  And  I  only  tell  that  for  guid- 
ance for  those  who  choose  to  listen  as 
to  what  the  future  ought  to  be  and  how 
we  ought  to  be  dealing  with  it. 

Campaign  finance?  The  political  sys- 
tem is  being  seriously  eroded  and  we 
cannot  come  to  grips  with  it. 

I  could  stand  here  and  list  a  dozen, 
two  dozen  other  items  that  are  equally 
as  threatening,  not  only  to  the  atmos- 
phere, but  to  the  quality  of  life  in  this 
country.  But  as  Walt  Whitman  said,  it 
is  not  popular  yet. 

I  yield  the  Hoor. 


OPEN  DOOR 


Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  take  a  moment  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  a  pro- 
gram that  addresses  the  issue  of  afford- 
able housing  in  the  metropolitan  areas 
of  New  Orleans,  Little  Rock,  and  Jack- 
son, MS.  This  unique  progrram  was  de- 
veloped by  one  of  the  Nation's  largest 
investor-owned  public  utility  holding 
companies.  Entergy  Corp.  Working 
with  established  grassroots  groups  in 
each  of  these  three  cities,  the  company 
hopes  affordable  housing  will  become  a 
reality  for  low-  and  moderate-income 
citizens. 

Called  Open  Door,  this  regional  pro- 
gram helps  prospective  home  buyers 
qualify  for  and  prepare  for  homeowner- 
ship. 

Owning  a  home  is  central  to  the 
American  dream.  This  program  may  be 
one  of  the  ways  to  help  make  that 
dream  a  reality.  If  it  works  as  the  com- 
pany anticipates  it  will,  the  Open  Door 
program  will  be  a  challenge  for  others 
in  the  business  community  to  under- 
take similar  initiatives. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  bro- 
chure describing  the  Entergy  progrram 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Open  Door 
turning  visions  into  reauty 

These  are  challenging  times  for  the  people 
of  Arkansas,  Louisiana  and  Mississippi  as  we 
strive  to  maintain  and  build  upon  the  qual- 
ity of  life  we  value  so  highly. 

Entergy  Corporation  believes  that  success- 
fully meeting  the  challenges  we  face  will  re- 


quire an  unprecedented  spirit  of  cooperation, 
innovation  and  partnership  between  the  pub- 
lic and  private  sectors  in  all  three  states. 
That's  why  Entergy  has  designed  Open  Door, 
a  regional  development  program  that  ad- 
dresses the  issue  of  affordable  housing  in  the 
region's  three  major  metropolitan  areas  of 
New  Orleans,  Jc^ckson  and  Little  Rock. 

Funded  by  Entergy  stockholders.  Open 
Door  is  a  multi-faceted  initiative  designed  to 
support  and  strengthen  ongoing  efforts  to 
improve  the  accessibility  and  affordability  of 
housing  for  low-  and  moderate-income  resi- 
dents. Open  Door  seeks  to  apply  resources 
where  they  are  most  needed  and  with  those 
groups  in  a  position  to  make  the  best  use  of 
them. 

Open  Door,  like  our  successful  New  Oppor- 
tunities education  programs,  will  be  imple- 
mented through  community  partnerships. 
Partners  are  being  identified  in  three  pri- 
mary areas  with  a  number  of  programs,  in- 
cluding: 

HOME  OWNERSHIP 

A  Renovation  Revolving  Fund  will  provide 
funds  to  low-  and  moderate-income  home 
buyers  for  upgrading  existing  structures. 
Prospective  home  buyers  holding  a  financing 
agreement  from  a  lending  institution  would 
be  eligible  for  renovation  funds  that  would 
be  included  in  the  loan  package  and  paid 
back  into  the  Renovation  Revolving  Fund  at 
settlement  of  the  loan. 

A  Home  Ownership  Counseling  Program  will 
help  prepare  first-time  home  buyers  for  the 
responsibilities  of  ownership  of  single  unit  or 
multi-family  homes. 

Community  Development  Corporations 
that  encourage  a  greater  role  for  commu- 
nities in  assuming  responsibility  for  their 
own  housing  and  development-related  activi- 
ties will  also  be  eligible  for  support  from 
Entergy's  Open  Door  program  through  our 
partners,  such  as  the  Local  Initiatives  Sup- 
port Corporation  (LISC).  The  objective  is  to 
create  and  support  grassroots  community  or- 
ganizations capable  of  leading  a  community 
to  greater  home  ownership  and/or  housing 
development  self-sufficiency. 

Other  home  ownership  alternatives  such  as 
housing  cooperatives  will  be  systematically 
investigated  as  a  part  of  a  continuing  effort 
to  provide  communities  more  control  over 
their  own,  and  their  neighborhood's  housing. 

HOME  OWNERSHIP  AND  RENTAL  HOUSING 

The  Work  Force  Skills  Support  Program,  a 
logical  extension  of  our  existing  education 
programs,  will  work  to  maintain  and  in- 
crease the  employability  of  persons  assisted 
by  any  housing  program  and.  therefore,  their 
capacity  to  afford  suitable  housing  as  either 
home  owners  or  renters. 

A  Volunteerism  Program,  extending  our  cur- 
rent employee  efforts,  will  work  toward  in- 
creased community  involvement  in  the  hous- 
ing arena  through  participation  in  major  im- 
provement projects  such  as  cleanup  and 
weatherization  in  the  targeted  cities. 

RENTAL  HOUSING 

Entergy  is  currently  pursuing  necessary 
regulatory  approvals  to  support  the  improve- 
ment and  construction  of  rental  units  within 
our  service  area. 

FORGING  A  PARTNERSHIP 

Our  region  is  fortunate  to  have  a  number 
of  groups  and  individuals  on  the  local  levels 
addressing  the  issue  of  affordable  housing,  an 
issue  that  impacts  the  health  of  our  econ- 
omy and  the  quality  of  life  for  all  of  us. 
Through  Open  Door,  Entergy  Corporation  is 
forging  a  partnership  that  combines  its  re- 
sources with  the  expertise  of  these  grass- 


roots organizations  so  that  together  we  can 
effectively  meet  the  challenge  of  making 
housing  available  and  affordable  to  greater 
numbers  of  people. 

Entergy  hopes  its  participation  in  this 
area  will  encourage  others  in  the  private  sec- 
tor to  join  us  as  partners  with  our  commu- 
nities as  we  seek  to  further  open  the  door  of 
progress  in  our  region. 

For  more  information  on  the  Open  Door 
program,  contact  Entergy's  Regional  Devel- 
opment Department.  P.O.  Box  61000,  New  Or- 
leans, Louisiana  70161,  (504)  569-4723. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor  and 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  REID.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

PRIVILEGE  OF  THE  FLOOR 

Mr.  REID.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  a  congressional  fel- 
low assigned  to  my  office.  Dr.  Kenneth 
Taylor,  be  allowed  permission  during 
the  pendency  of  this  bill  to  remain  on 
the  Senate  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  REID.  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President, 
shortly,  it  is  my  intention  to  offer  an 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute with  respect  to  the  nuclear  re- 
actor licensing  provisions.  I  expect 
that  there  will  be  a  second-degree 
amendment  by  Senator  Graham  to 
that  first-degree  amendment,  and  we 
should  put  that  in  very  shortly. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Shelby).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
shortly  send  to  the  desk  an  amendment 
on  behalf  of  myself.  Senator  Wallop, 
Senator  Simpson,  Senator  Breaux, 
Senator  Ford,  Senator  Wirth,  Senator 
Heflin,  Senator  Bumpers,  Senator 
Pryor,  Senator  Shelby— and  I  believe 
there  will  be  others  as  well — which  is 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  for  a  large 
portion  of  the  bill  relating  to  nuclear 
licensing. 

I  might  tell  my  colleagues  that  I  ex- 
pect that  there  would  then  be  a  second- 


degree  amendment  offered  by  Senator 
Graham,  to  that,  and  that  will  be  the 
business. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1575 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  at 
this  time  I  send  to  the  desk  an  amend- 
ment and  ask  for  its  immediate  consid- 
eration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  reixjrt  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  John- 
ston], for  himself.  Mr.  Wallop,  Mr.  Simpson. 
Mr.  Breaux.  Mr.  Ford,  Mr.  Wirth,  Mr.  Hef- 
lin, Mr.  Bumpers.  Mr.  Pryor,  and  Mr.  Shel- 
by, proposes  an  amendment  numbered  1575. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  189,  strike  line  11  through  page  193. 
line  6  and  insert  the  following: 

TITLE  IX— nuclear  REACTOR 
UCENSING 
SEC.  9101.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  "Nuclear  Re- 
actor Licensing  Act  of  1991.". 
SEC.  BIOS.  COMBINED  UCENSES. 

Section  185  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of 
1954  (42  U.S.C.  2235)  is  amended  by— 

(1)  adding  "and  Operating  Licenses"  after 
"Permits"  in  the  catchline: 

(2)  adding  a  subsection  designator  (a)  be- 
fore "All";  and 

(3)  adding  the  following  new  subsection: 
(b)  After  holding  a  public  hearing  under 

section  189(a)(1)(A)  of  this  Act,  the  Commis- 
sion shall  issue  to  the  applicant  a  combined 
construction  and  operating  license  if  the  ap- 
plication contains  sufficient  information  to 
support  the  issuance  of  a  combined  license 
and  the  Commission  determines  that  there  is 
reasonable  assurance  that  the  facility  will  be 
constructed  and  will  operate  in  conformity 
with  the  license,  the  provisions  of  this  Act, 
and  the  Commission's  rules  and  regulations. 
The  Commission  shall  identify  within  the 
combined  license  the  inspections,  tests,  and 
analyses,  including  those  applicable  to  emer- 
gency planning,  that  the  licensee  shall  per- 
form, and  the  acceptance  criteria  that,  if 
met,  are  necessary  and  sufficient  to  provide 
reasonable  assurance  that  the  facility  has 
been  constructed  and  will  be  operated  in  con- 
formity with  the  license,  the  provisions  of 
this  Act,  and  the  Commission's  rules  and 
regulations.  Following  issuance  of  the  com- 
bined license,  the  Commission  shall  ensure 
that  the  prescribed  inspections,  tests,  and 
analyses  are  performed  and,  prior  to  oper- 
ation of  the  facility,  shall  find  that  the  pre- 
scribed acceptance  criteria  are  met.  Any 
finding  made  under  this  subsection  shall  not 
require  a  hearing  except  as  provided  in  sec- 
tion 189(a)(1)(B). 

SEC.    9103.    POSTCONSTRUCnON   HEARINGS   ON 
COMBINED  LICENSES. 

Section  189(a)(1)  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act 
is  amended  by: 

(1)  adding  a  subparagraph  designator  "(A)" 
before  "In"  and 

(2)  adding  the  following  new  subparagraph: 
(B)(i)  Not  less  than  180  days  before  the  date 

scheduled  for  initial  loading  of  fuel  into  a 
plant  by  a  licensee  that  has  been  issued  a 
combined  construction  permit  and  operating 
license  under  section  185(b),  the  Commission 
shall  publish  in  the  Federal  Register  notice 


of  intended  operation.  That  notice  shall  pro- 
vide that  any  person  whose  interest  may  be 
affected  by  operation  of  the  plant,  may  with- 
in 60  days  request  the  Commission  to  hold  a 
hearing  on  whether  the  facility  as  con- 
structed complies,  or  on  completion  will 
comply,  with  the  acceptance  criteria  of  the 
license. 

(ii)  A  request  for  hearing  under  this  sub- 
paragraph shall  show,  prima  facie,  that  one 
or  more  of  the  acceptance  criteria  in  the 
combined  license  have  not  been,  or  will  not 
be  met,  and  the  specific  operational  con- 
sequences of  nonconformance  that  would  be 
contrary  to  providing  reasonable  assurance 
of  adequate  protection  of  the  public  health 
and  safety. 

(iii)  After  receiving  a  request  for  a  hearing 
under  this  subparagraph,  the  Commission  ex- 
peditiously shall  either  deny  or  grant  the  re- 
quest. If  the  request  is  granted,  the  Commis- 
sion shall  determine,  after  considering  peti- 
tioners' prima  facie  showing  and  any  an- 
swers thereto,  whether  during  a  period  of  in- 
terim operation,  there  will  be  reasonable  as- 
surance of  adequate  protection  of  the  public 
health  and  safety.  If  the  Commission  deter- 
mines that  there  is  such  reasonable  assur- 
ance, it  shall  allow  operation  during  an  in- 
terim period  under  the  combined  license. 

(iv)  The  Commission,  iij  its  discretion, 
shall  determine  appropriate  hearing  proce- 
dures, whether  informal  or  formal  adjudica- 
tory, for  any  hearing  under  this  subpara- 
graph, and  shall  statp  its  reasons  therefore. 

(v)  The  Commi.=si(in  shall,  to  the  maximum 
possible  extent,  render  a  decision  on  issues 
raised  by  the  hearinsr  request  within  one 
hundred  and  eighty  days  of  the  publication 
of  the  notice  provided  by  clause  (i)  or  the  an- 
ticipated date  for  initial  loading  of  fuel  into 
the  reactor,  whichever  is  later.  Commence- 
ment of  operation  under  a  combined  license 
is  not  subject  to  subparngraph  (A). 

SEC.  9104.  RULEMAKING. 

The  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  shall 
propose  regulations  implementing  this  title 
within  one  year  of  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

SEC.  910S.  AMENDMENT  OF  A  COMBINED  UCEN8E 
PENDING  A  H  FEARING. 

Section  189(a)(2)  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act 
of  1954  is  amended  by  inserting  "or  any 
amendment  to  a  combined  construction  and 
operating  license"  after  "any  amendment  to 
an  operating  license"  each  time  it  occurs. 

SEC.  9106.  JUDICIAL  REVIEW. 

Section  189(b)  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of 
1954  (42  U.S.C.  2239(b))  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing "or  any  final  order  allowing  or  prohibit- 
ing a  facility  to  begin  operating  under  a 
combined  construction  and  operating  li- 
cense" before  "shall  be  subject  to  judicial  re- 
view". 

SEC.  9107.  CONFORMING  AMENDMENT. 

The  table  of  contents  of  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Act  of  1954  is  amended  by  amending  the 
item  relating  to  section  185  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Sec.  185.  Construction  Permits  and  Operat- 
ing Licenses." 

SEC.  9108.  EFFECT  ON  PENDING  PROCEEDINGS. 

The  provisions  of  this  title  apply  to  all 
proceedings  involving  a  combined  license  for 
which  an  application  was  filed  after  May  8, 
1991. 

amendment  to  S.  21«,  TTTLE  DC  TECHNICAL  AND 
CONFORMING  AMENDMENT 

On  page  5.  following  the  item  in  the  table 
of  contents  relating  to  section  9105,  insert 
the  following  and  renumber  subsequent  sec- 
tions accordingly: 
"Sec.  9106.  Judicial  review." 
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JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  prior 
,  we  had  a  two-step  process  for 
ng  of  nuclear  plants.  They  pro- 
for  a  construction  license,  and 
1  hat.  an  operating  license. 

experience  dictated  from  that 

it  was  an  unpredictable  proc- 

at  times  there  were  consider- 

and  public  hearings  and,  in  ef- 

(^mplicated  trials  relating  to  the 

standards  of  nuclear  plants  that 

I  aking  place  after  the  fact,  after 

the  whole  plant  or  part  of  the 

had  been  constructed  and,  con- 

tly,  it  resulted  in  billions  and 

billio4s   of   dollars   of  losses   because 

that  were  ordered  sometimes 

(  rdered  after  a  nuclear  plant  had 

been  constructed  in  whole  or  in 

they  had  to  rip  out  what  they 

and  start  all  over  again,  or,  in 

lea4t  a  few  cases,  a  completed  plant 

await  the  hearing  process  while, 

,  the  trial  droned  on. 
[Resident,  these  public  hearings, 
refer  to  them  in  the  Atomic  En- 
,  Let  and  also  the  Nuclear  Regu- 
Commission  regulations  in  part 
really  amount  to  an  extensive  trial, 
technical   trial,   which  is  pre- 
by  discovery  which  goes  on  for 
of  months.  That  is  followed  by 
of  public  hearings  which  is 
ordinary  trial.  That  is  followed 
and    rebuttal     briefs    and 
surreHittal  briefs,  and  the  public  hear- 
can  take  years  to  finish. 
F*re8ident,  there  has  been  no  nu- 
>lant  ordered  since  1978,  and  un- 
lat   licensing  system   is   appro- 
y  straightened  out,  most  experts 
that  there  will  never  be  an- 
nuclear  plant  ordered  again.  In 
or  Wall  Street  or  for  investors  to 
in  a  plant,  they  need  to  know 
i)vne  degree  of  certainty  that  the 
licens  ng  process  will  permit  a  safely 
consti  noted  plant  to  proceed  into  oper- 
jn  time.  Otherwise,  they  cannot 
risk  that  their  S3  billion,  or 
the  figrure  is  for  the  construe- 
that  plant,  might  lay  fallow 
the  courts  drone  on  and  on  with 
)f  litigation. 

President,   in   order   to   correct 
icensing    process,    the    Nuclear 
Commission    came    forth 
new  regulations,  which  are  pub- 
in  10  CFR  52,  and  which  they  call 
.  The  Nuclear  Regulatory  Corn- 
had  for  years  sought  congres- 
legislation,  feeling  that  it  was 
ippropriate  for  the  Congress  to 
after  years  of  invitations  and 
iTears  of  silence  from  the  Con- 
the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commis- 
i  ndertook  on  its  own  to  amend 
ules.  as  they  have  in  part  52. 

they  provide  in   part  52,   the 
of  part  52,  is,  first  of  all,  total 
cdmplete  protection  for  the  public; 
^cond,  moving  as  much  of  the 
to  the  preconstruction  period 
{possible.  And,  consequently,  they 
the  hearing  process  into  three 
differ^t  and  separate  phases. 


the 
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One  is  a  siting  process — where  should 
a  nuclear  plant  be  located?  We  found, 
for  example,  in  the  Shoreham  ease  lo- 
cated in  Long  Island,  NY,  that  they 
never  got  around  adequately  to  address 
the  siting  problem  and  the  cognate 
problem  of  emergency  evacuation  until 
after  the  plant  was  built — an  abso- 
lutely incredible  situation.  However 
you  feel  about  the  relative  safety  of 
the  Shoreham  plant,  no  one  can  fail  to 
grasp  the  incredible  stupidity  of  wait- 
ing until  a  plant  is  built  at  a  cost  of 
billions  of  dollars  and  then  trying  to 
assess  whether  it  was  appropriate  to 
put  it  in  the  place  where  it  was  located 
and  whether  it  was  possible  under  any 
situation  to  adequately  and  safely 
evacuate  people  in  the  event  of  a  nu- 
clear accident. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  what  happened  in 
Shoreham  is,  while  the  plant  was  is- 
sued a  license  to  operate  after  years  of 
delay,  the  State  of  New  York  felt 
unsatisfied  with  that  and  the  plant  was 
never  able  to  go  into  operation.  So 
what  part  52  does  is  to  start  with  the 
siting  question  and  allow  a  utility  that 
wants  to  site  a  plant  to  convert  the 
whole  process,  where  they  put  their 
plans,  where  you  have  public  hear- 
ings— again,  public  hearings  are  a  trial. 
You  allow  the  interveners,  as  we  call 
them,  to  take  depositions,  to  bring  ex- 
perts forward,  to  have  the  full-scale 
trial  with  all  the  delays  that  it  may 
entail. 

A  second  and  separate  part  of  the  ap- 
plication, as  provided  under  part  52,  is 
what  we  call  the  generic  operating  li- 
cense. Our  rules  were  also  very  badly 
designed  initially  in  nuclear  matters 
because,  in  effect,  each  plant  was  de- 
signed anew,  custom  designed;  in  ef- 
fect, instead  of  having  a  Ford  auto- 
mobile, then  every  owner  of  an  auto- 
mobile would  have  to  design  his  own 
car  from  ground  zero.  Every  owner  of  a 
nuclear  plant  would  have  to  put  up  a 
brandnew  design  and  get  that  approved 
anew,  even  in  those  cases  where  the  de- 
sign was  similar  to  one  that  had  been 
used  before.  All  that  went  on  in  the 
previous  design  and  previous  hearing  of 
a  similar  plant  did  not  resolve  those 
questions  for  the  next  plant.  So  there 
was,  in  effect,  no  approval  of  a  stand- 
ard design. 

We  now  have  experience,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  various  designs  of  nuclear 
plants,  and  what  part  52  provides  for  is 
for  this  generic  design  approval. 

The  hearing  part  of  the  generic  de- 
sign is  scheduled  to  take  18  months  and 
the  staff  review  is  scheduled  to  take  30 
months,  for  a  total  of  48  months  to  get 
a  generic  design  approval  as  the  second 
part  of  part  52,  as  it  is  called,  of  the 
Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  rules. 

So  that  before  a  company  ever  really 
decides  or  is  really  given  a  permit  to 
begin  construction  of  a  plant,  it  will 
have  been  through  4  years  of  hearings 
with  respect  to  its  site,  where  all  of 
these  questions  about  emergency  evac- 


uation, what-have-you.  will  have  been 
fully  aired;  not  only  fully  aired,  but 
fully  litigated,  and  chances  for  briefs 
and  counterbriefs,  and  the  same  thing 
will  have  been  true  with  respect  to  the 
design  of  the  plant. 

Then,  finally,  Mr.  President,  the  Nu- 
clear Regulatory  Commission  has  come 
up  with  what  they  call  a  combined  li- 
cense, which  is  a  combined  construc- 
tion and  operating  license.  And  they 
forsee  that  the  combined  license  will 
have  a  staff  review  of  16  months  and  a 
hearing  schedule  of  22  months.  So  that 
all  of  this  has  taken  place  after  the  site 
has  been  approved  and  after  the  design 
has  been  certified,  and  again,  with  all 
of  these  months  and  years  of  work  be- 
fore you  ever  start  construction.  So 
early  site  permit,  design  certification, 
staff  review,  and  22  months  of  hearings 
before  you  ever  begin  construction. 

Now.  once  you  begin  construction, 
Mr.  President,  it  is  estimated  by  the 
NRC— these  are  all  in  NRC  figures— 
they  foresee  72  months  before  the  com- 
bined license  is  issued. 

Mr.  President,  the  NRC  proposed 
their  part  52  rules,  and  they  were  liti- 
gated before  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  D.C.  Circuit.  The  Court  of  Ap- 
peals for  the  D.C.  Circuit  affirmed 
these  rules  in  part  and  disallowed  the 
rules  in  part. 

In  disallowing  rules,  the  question  be- 
fore the  D.C.  Circuit  was  not  the  desir- 
ability or  the  safety  standards  or 
whether  it  adequately  protected  the 
public  interests,  but  the  question  pre- 
sented to  the  D.C.  Court  of  Appeals  was 
a  narrow  one;  that  is,  whether  the 
adoption  of  part  52,  the  rules  of  the  Nu- 
clear Regulatory  Commission,  were 
within  the  purview  of  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Act  of  1954  or  whether,  contrary, 
they  exceeded  the  authority  in  that 
act.  By  a  3-to-O  vote,  the  D.C.  Court  of 
Appeals  disallowed  these  rules  in  part 
and,  in  effect,  the  D.C.  Court  of  Ap- 
peals allows  for  an  additional  hearing 
at  the  end  of  construction  out  here 
upon  the  making  of  a  prima  facie  case. 

In  effect,  the  decision  of  the  D.C.  Cir- 
cuit was  to  allow  an  additional  hear- 
ing. Keep  in  mind  the  duration  of  those 
hearings — on  site  permit,  22  months;  on 
design  certification,  18  months;  on 
preoperational  hearing,  22  months.  We 
are  talking  of  a  process  that  typically 
takes  the  better  part  of  2  years. 

Now,  if  that  kind  of  possibility  were 
allowed  here  at  the  end,  it  is  perfectly 
obvious  that  the  record,  the  unbroken 
record  of  no  nuclear  plants  since  1978 
would  be  continued.  It  is  perfectly 
clear  that  there  is  no  way,  with  that 
kind  of  uncertainty,  that  you  could 
ever  build  a  nuclear  plant.  Because,  of 
course,  those  who  oppose  nuclear  en- 
ergy, either  for  good  reason  or,  others 
would  say,  not  good  reason,  are  very 
inventive  and  the  making  of  a  so-called 
prima  facie  case  has  not  been  an  insur- 
mountable question  with  them. 

So  that  is  the  state  of  the  law  right 
now,  Mr.  President.  The  Court  of  Ap- 
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peals  for  the  D.C.  Circuit  has  granted  a 
rehearing  en  banc,  which  means  that 
the  three  judges,  who  by  a  3-to-O  deci- 
sion, declared  the  process  ultra  vires, 
or  beyond  the  authority  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954.  will  be  reheard  by 
the  full  court,  which  is  12  or  15  judges. 
And  there  are  various  estimates  about 
chances  for  success,  which  mean  about 
as  much  as  somebody's  estimates  of 
who  is  going  to  win  the  next  basketball 
game  or  the  Superbowl. 

After  that  decision  is  made,  undoubt- 
edly the  case  would  have  to  go  to  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  and  we  all  know 
how  long  that  process  takes.  So  we  are 
looking  at  some  years  more  of  litiga- 
tion. 

Now  what  we  have  done  in  our  legis- 
lation, Mr.  President,  is  essentially  ap- 
prove part  52,  approve  what  the  Nu- 
clear Regulatory  Commission  has  done. 

And  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commis- 
sion, in  testimony  before  the  Congress, 
has  approved  what  our  bill  has  done. 

However,  since  introduction  of  our 
bill  and  while  the  bill  has  been  here  on 
the  floor,  Senators  have  had  some  con- 
cern about  our  bill,  and  they  want  to 
ensure  that  certain  standards  are  met 
by  our  bill.  One  has  to  do  with  judicial 
review,  whether  or  not  there  is  a  right 
to  judicial  review  from  an  order  either 
granting  permission  to  operate  or  re- 
fusing permission  to  operate.  And  there 
are  legal  scholars  who  said  that  that 
right  of  judicial  review  was  neither 
present  in  part  52,  nor  present  in  our 
legislation  which  approved  part  52. 

So  the  first  thing  we  do  in  this 
amendment  is  to  make  it  clear  that  a 
decision  by  the  Nuclear  Regulatory 
Commission  to  either  allow  or  disallow 
a  plant,  licensed  under  the  provisions 
of  this  law,  is  in  fact  subject  to  judicial 
review. 

Second,  we  make  it  clear  that  the 
NRC  must  find  that  a  nuclear  power 
plant  meets  the  necessary  safety  re- 
quirements before  the  plant  can  begin 
operating.  In  our  legislation,  the  words 
used  were  the  Commission  must  "sat- 
isfy itself."  We  have  changed  that 
wording  to  the  Nuclear  Regulatory 
Commission  must  "find." 

Third,  with  respect  to  interim  oper- 
ation, if  a  hearing  is  granted,  at  the 
end  of  that  process.  If  a  hearing  is 
granted,  at  the  end  of  this  process,  and 
the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  in 
its  discretion  allows  the  plant  to  oper- 
ate, they  must  first  determine  that  the 
plant  may  operate  safely  during  that 
time. 

The  kind  of  situation  we  envision  is 
where  there  is  no  question  about  the 
safe  operation  of  the  plant,  but  there 
might  be,  for  example,  a  long-term  im- 
plication for  safety.  For  example,  in 
the  Yankee  Rowe  plant,  in  which  case 
a  decision  was  made  recently  to  close 
Yankee  Rowe  after  some  30  years  of  op- 
eration. They  closed  the  plant  down 
not  because  during  that  first  30  years  it 
was  unsafe,  but  because  they  could  not 
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satisfy  themselves  that  after  30  years 
of  neutron  bombardment  of  this  huge 
pressure  vessel  that  the  steel  in  that 
pressure  vessel,  over  that  period  of 
time,  had  not  become  brittle. 

Interim  operation  might  allow  you, 
when  you  have  that  kind  of  situation 
where  somebody  says  this  pressure  ves- 
sel will  not  be  good  after  30  years  of  op- 
eration, you  might  allow  it.  during  a 
hearing  process  on  the  question  of  the 
integrity  of  the  vessel  for  beyond  30 
years,  to  begin  operation.  But  in  order 
to  do  that,  the  Nuclear  Regulatory 
Commission  would  have  to  determine 
that  the  plant  would  operate  safely  in 
the  interim. 

Finally,  our  amendment  provides 
that  when  the  NRC  grants  a  hearing, 
they  must  state  the  reasons  for  the 
kind  of  hearing  which  they  have, 
whether  it  is  what  we  call  an  adjudica- 
tory hearing,  which  is  like  a  formal 
trial  where  the  lawyers  are  on  both 
sides,  and  chains  of  evidence,  examina- 
tion, and  cross-examination  and  all 
that;  or  whether  it  can  be  done  on  a 
more  informal  basis. 

The  scientists,  and  particularly  the 
members  of  the  Nuclear  Regulatory 
Commission,  say  that  they  very  much 
should  continue  to  have  the  right  to 
exercise  their  discretion.  They  cite  an 
example.  For  example,  when  you  have 
an  allegation  of  a  faulty  weld  in  a  nu- 
clear plant,  in  a  trial-type  situation 
then  the  proponents  of  the  license 
would  come  in  and  prove  a  chain  of 
proof  with  respect  to  x  rays,  for  exam- 
ple, on  the  weld.  They  would  bring  in 
the  welder.  They  would  bring  in  the 
people  who  took  the  x  rays.  They 
would  bring  in  the  experts  who  would 
read  the  x  rays.  And  everybody  would 
say:  This  is  a  good  weld. 

Then,  in  this  adjudicatory  hearing, 
some  opponent  would  come  in  and  say: 
Yes,  but  I  saw  this  guy  faultily  weld. 
He  was  drunk  that  day.  Or,  they  cannot 
read  these  welds. 

That  kind  of  situation,  a  question 
over  a  weld,  for  example,  lends  itself 
better  to  an  informal  hearing.  What 
would  scientists  do  in  that  situation? 
They  would  look  at  it  and  they  would 
say:  Look,  we  cannot  resolve  this.  Let 
us  go  and  take  a  new  x  ray.  They  would 
sent  the  experts  out;  take  a  new  x  ray. 
If  they  were  not  satisfied  with  the  first 
X  ray,  they  would  take  the  second;  and 
if  they  were  not  satisfied  then,  they 
would  say,  well,  this  plant  should  not 
be  able  to  operate,  rather  than  going 
through  this  trial-type  procedure 
where  you  really  do  not  get  to  the 
truth  of  the  matter,  as  well. 

What  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Com- 
mission says  is:  We  ought  to  continue 
to  have  that  discretion.  They  have  that 
discretion  at  the  present  time.  So  we 
believe,  and  our  legislation  says,  they 
ought  to  have  that  discretion. 

However,  those  who  are  asking  for  an 
adjudicatory  hearing — you  know,  there 
is  a  big  trial  bar  out  there  that  likes  to 


have  trials.  My  dad,  who  was  a  law- 
yer— and  I  used  to  practice  with  him — 
told  me,  "Son,  the  safety  of  the  Repub- 
lic lies  in  a  well-paid  bar."  He  would 
say  that  occasionally  after  we  made  a 
good  fee,  which  was  not  that  often.  But 
he  used  to  say  that.  So  I  understand 
the  desire  of  lawyers  to  have  lawsuits 
and  trials  and  briefs  and  cross-exam- 
ination and  depositions,  and  all  of 
those  wonderful  things  that  we  lawyers 
used  to  do,  at  least  when  I  was  a  prac- 
ticing lawyer,  in  order  to  make  our 
fees. 

And  if  the  lawyers  are  going  to  be  de- 
nied the  right  to  those  fees  and  that 
trial,  then  we  say  the  Nuclear  Regu- 
latory Commission  ought  to  spread  on 
the  record  the  reasons  that  they  adopt 
a  particular  kind  of  procedure.  It  is 
just  a  little  bit  of  protection  so  that 
people  will  know  they  are  listened  to 
when  they  ask  for  the  adjudicatory 
hearing  and  so  it  will  make  the  Nu- 
clear Regulatory  Commission  focus  on 
that  question. 

There  will  be  times  when  an  adju- 
dicatory proceeding  is  appropriate. 
Keep  in  mind  that  an  informal  proceed- 
ing can  allow  as  much  formality  as 
necessary.  It  could  allow,  for  example, 
for  cross-examination,  without  being  a 
full  blown  adjudicatory  proceeding.  It 
is  just  not  bound  by  all  of  the  strict 
rules  of  evidence  and  the  strict  and 
sometimes  limiting  trial  procedures. 

So,  in  effect,  our  amendment  was  an 
attempt  to  meet  the  concerns,  frankly, 
of  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Gra- 
ham]. Unfortunately,  we  were,  appar- 
ently, not  able  to  meet  all  those  con- 
cerns. But  our  amendment  was  an  at- 
tempt to  do  so. 

I  will  let  him  speak  for  himself.  But 
I  think  he  will  see  it  as  in  attempt  to 
take  what  we  regard  as  a  giant  step — 
which  he  would  regard  as  maybe  an  in- 
adequate step— but  nevertheless,  an  at- 
tempt to  meet  him  on  those  concerns, 
because  these  were  the  concerns  that 
were  commimicated  to  us.  I  will  let 
him  speak  about  his  substitute. 

Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  Nuclear 
Regulatory  Commission  endorses  our 
approach,  our  initial  approach  as  well 
as  our  alternative  approach  as  con- 
tained in  this  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  letter  dated  February  6, 
1992,  from  Ivan  Selin,  who  is  Chairman 
of  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission, 
addressed  to  me  endorsing  our  sub- 
stitute amendment  be  printed  in  the 
Record.  I  will  hold  up  on  the  other  let- 
ter which  speaks  about  Senator  Gra- 
ham's amendment  until  it  is  offered. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Nuclear  Regxilatory  Commission, 

Washington.  DC,  February  6, 1992. 
Hon.  J.  Bennett  Johnston, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources.  U.S.  Senate.  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman.  In  response  to  your 
request,    we    have   examined    the    proposed 
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change*  contained  In  the  Johnston/Wallop 
substit  ite  amendment  to  Title  DC  of  S.  2166. 
the  "N  itlonal  Energy  Security  Act  of  1992." 
In  our  tplnion.  the  changes  In  the  substitute 
improv  !  the  language  of  S.  2166  because  they 
reduce  iny  uncertainties  about  the  Intent  of 
the  bli: .  Therefore,  we  support  the  Johnston/ 
Wftllop  substitute. 


S  ncerely, 


Mr. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
it  is  so  ordered. 
JRAHAM  addressed  the  Chair. 
PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
fi  Dm  Florida  is  recognized. 
3RAHAM.  Mr.  President,  short- 
be  sending  to  the  desk  a  per- 
second-degree   amendment   to 
arfiendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
Louisiana.  I  will  use  this  time  to 
lontext  for  the  very  detailed  de- 
t  tiat  will  then  follow  relative  to 
d  fferences    between    the    amend- 
which  has  been  offered  by  the 
from  Louisiana,  the  perfecting 
and   the  underlying  bill, 
we  have  before  us. 
before  that,  what  is  it  we  are 
to  accomplish?  I  come  from  a 
which   has  had  a  lengthy  and 
experience  with  nuclear  power. 
15  percent  of  the  elec- 
Bnergy  generated  in  my  State  is 
by   nuclear.    It   has   in    the 
seen  a  well-received  component 
electrical  generating  system.  In 
fotmer  capacity  as  chief  executive 
State.   I  participated  in  some 
procedures  which   were   part   of 
of  initiating  nuclear  power 
in  my  State.  So  my  position  is 
of  antagonism  to  nuclear  en- 
Juite  the  contrary.  It  is  one  of 
nuclear  power  as  an  appropriate 
constructive  part  of  our  present 
future  energy  for  America. 

that  personal  context,  what 

bfelieve  our  goals  should  be?  I  be- 

>ur  goals  should  be  to  create  a 

environment  for  a  decision  by 

who  will  have  to  decide  whether 

the  very  substantial  invest- 

necessary  for  a  nuclear   power 

to    create   an    environment    in 

that  decision  will  be  made  with 

of  Government  being  as  neu- 

possible;  that  is,  that  Govern- 

would  not  by  its  action  have  ti- 

decision  toward  one  source  of 

as  opposed  to  the  other  for  the 

of  nuclear  power. 
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dresses  some  of  those  factors.  The  Nu- 
clear Regulatory  Commission  has  ad- 
dressed others.  One  already  addressed 
by  the  NRC  which  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  has  spoken  to  is  the  neces- 
sity for  the  standardization  of  nuclear 
plant  designs,  which  is  a  critical  step 
in  terms  of  creating  a  level  of  con- 
fidence by  utility  firms  and  others  who 
will  be  affected.  I  applaud  the  NRC  for 
the  steps  that  it  has  taken  in  terms  of 
achieving  a  higher  level  of  standardiza- 
tion and  design. 

That  is  also  important  because  it  af- 
fects the  regulatory  policy.  The  fact  is 
that  with  the  adoption  of  the  standard- 
ization and  licensing  regulations  by 
the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  in 
1989,  which  I  will  refer  to  as  part  52,  as 
has  the  Senator  from  Louisiana,  the 
NRC  moved  an  enormous  distance  to- 
ward dealing  with  the  concerns  that 
the  industry  had  expressed  in  the  pre- 
vious unpredictability  of  the  nuclear 
licensing  process.  Many  of  the  concerns 
which  the  industry  had  raised  in  the 
period  prior  to  1989  were  resolved  in 
those  regulations. 

From  the  adoption  of  those  regula- 
tions until  the  spring  of  last  year,  the 
Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  had 
consistently  said  that  the  regulations 
that  it  had  adopted  represented  an  ap- 
propriate resolution  of  this  issue.  The 
NRC  had  opposed  any  further  congres- 
sional action  relative  to  nuclear  licens- 
ing until  the  spring  of  1991. 

A  third  important  issue  is  the  main- 
tenance of  public  confidence  in  the  reg- 
ulatory system.  This  is  an  enormously 
complicated  area.  In  this  debate  we  are 
going  to  get  a  little  bit  of  the  complex- 
ity essentially  on  the  legal  aspects  of 
this  industry.  The  technical  complex- 
ities also  are  difficult  for  the  general 
public  to  fully  appreciate  and  judge. 
And.  therefore,  it  is  peculiarly  impor- 
tant for  those  agencies  that  have  been 
assigned  the  responsibility  to  make 
those  judgments  to  make  judgments 
that  the  general  public  will  depend 
upon  for  its  own  safety  and  protection, 
and  that  those  agencies  have  the  high- 
est public  credibility  and  confidence. 

I  am  concerned  that,  through  this 
process  that  has  led  us  to  this  debate 
today,  that  there  has  been  a  com- 
promise of  that  credibility  of  the  Nu- 
clear Regulatory  Commission,  and  that 
that  compromising  has  affected  the  en- 
vironment in  which  we  are  not  going  to 
be  considering  where  should  we  proceed 
in  terms  of  further  modifications  in  nu- 
clear licensing. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  President,  in  order 
to  accommodate  the  schedule  of  our 
colleague  from  Nevada.  I  would  like  to 
yield  such  time  as  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  will  require  in  order  to  discuss 
the  issue  of  the  maintenance  of  public 
confidence  in  the  Nuclear  Regulatory 
Commission  and  how  that  confidence 
will  affect  the  nuclear  licensing  proc- 
ess. I  yield  such  time  as  will  be  re- 
quired to  the  Senator  from  Nevada. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada. 

Mr.  REID.  I  greatly  appreciate  the 
Senator  being  courteous,  as  he  always 
is,  recognizing  I  have  a  problem  with  a 
2  o'clock  event. 

I  also  want  to  say  that  I  serve  a^  a 
member  of  the  subcommittee  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Graham]  and  I  publicly,  as  I  have 
privately,  commend  and  applaud  the 
Senator  for  the  activism  he  has  shown 
in  that  subcommittee.  The  material 
that  is  discussed,  the  issues  discussed 
in  that  subcommittee  are  not  things 
that  make  headlines  in  newspapers. 
They  are  very  technical,  they  are  very 
scientific  in  many  respects,  they  are 
very  procedural,  and  a  lot  of  times  not 
real  substantive,  but  there  is  nothing 
we  do  in  the  Congress  that  is  more  im- 
portant than  having  proper  control  and 
authority  over  those  things  nuclear. 
That  subcommittee  has  been  outstand- 
ing, as  lead  by  Senator  Graham,  so  I 
personally  appreciate  the  work  he  has 
done. 

I  rise,  Mr.  President,  today  in  sup- 
port of  the  second-degree  amendment 
that  will  soon  be  offered  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Nuclear 
Licensing,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Florida. 

This  amendment  to  title  IX  of  the  en- 
ergy bill  provides  a  workable  com- 
promise on  the  problems  relating  to 
nuclear  licensing.  The  legislative  his- 
tory on  nuclear  licensing  is  a  long  one, 
a  real  long  one.  This  amendment  pro- 
posed by  Chairman  Graham  contains 
nearly  identical  language  to  proposals 
presented  by  the  Nuclear  Regulatory 
Commission  to  Congress  in  1985  and 
1987. 

Let  me  repeat  that,  Mr.  President. 
This  amendment  that  will  be  proposed 
by  Senator  Graham  contains  nearly 
identical  language  to  proposals  made 
by  the  NRC  to  Congress  in  1985  and 
1987. 

Many  Members  of  this  body  may  un- 
derstand that  the  NRC  supports  the  nu- 
clear licensing  provisions  of  2166.  I 
argue  that  agency  support  was  the  re- 
sult of  an  8-month  campaign  of  intimi- 
dation and  pressure  exerted  by  the  De- 
partment of  Energy.  I  do  not  say  that 
out  of  some  speculation.  I  do  not  say 
that  out  of  any  reason  other  than  facts 
that  have  been  uncovered  during  the 
work  of  the  subcommittee.  One  hearing 
was  held,  and  this  was  gone  into  at 
great  length. 

Let  me  present  to  the  Senate  what  I 
think  are  not  circumstantial  facts  but 
these  are  solid,  hard  facts  to  show  that 
the  Department  of  Energy  began  a 
campaign  of  intimidation  and  coercion 
to  get  the  NRC  to  fall  into  line.  And  I 
am  sorry  to  report  to  this  Senate  that 
the  NRC  did  fall  into  line. 

It  is  interesting  that  in  previous  tes- 
timony before  the  House  Subcommit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Environment,  the 
Chairman  of  the  NRC  testified  that  the 


NRC  did  not  believe  this  type  of  legis- 
lation was  really  needed.  The  opinion 
of  the  Chairman  of  the  independent  Nu- 
cleaj-  Regulatory  Commission— and  I 
quote,  underline  and  put  in  parenthesis 
independent — drew  the  ire  of  the  offi- 
cials within  the  DOE  as  indicated,  Mr. 
President,  by  a  memorandum  dated 
September  24  of  last  year  from  the  as- 
sistant Secretary  of  Energy  William 
Young. 

He  outlined  a  series  of  instances 
where  Chairman  Selin,  the  Chairman  of 
the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission,  is 
undermining  important  provisions  of  S. 
1220.  This  memo  says  some  interesting 
things.  I  will  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  memorandum  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  jrield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  REID.  I  am  happy  to  yield  for  a 
question. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Is  the  Senator 
aware  that  the  Chairman  of  the  Nu- 
clear Regrulatory  Commission  dis- 
approves of  the  amendment  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Florida  and 
approves  of  the  amendment,  the  pro- 
posed first-degree  amendment? 

Mr.  REID.  I  have  no  doubt  whatso- 
ever that  the  Chairman  of  the  Nuclear 
Regulatory  Commission  would  oppose 
an  amendment  offered  by  the  senior 
Senator  from  Florida.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  is  the  case,  and  that  is  the  case  I 
am  making. 

The  case  I  am  making.  I  say  to  my 
flriend  from  Louisiana,  is  that  the  Nu- 
clear Regulatory  Commission  does 
whatever  the  DOE  wants  them  to  do, 
and  that  is  the  whole  point  of  my  dis- 
cussion. Whatever  the  DOE  wants,  the 
Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  falls 
into  line  stumbling  over  itself  to  do 
what  the  DOE  wants.  And  that  is  indi- 
cated, as  I  have  mentioned,  in  a  memo- 
randum to  Admiral  Watkins  from  Wil- 
liam Young,  Assistant  Secretary  of  En- 
ergy, where  he  says,  among  other 
things: 

It  Is  clear  that  while  Chairman  Selin  gives 
llpservlces  to  support  of  S.  1220,  he  is 
opportunistically— if  not  systematically— 
undermining  the  key  provisions  of  S.  1220  in 
conversations  with  congressional  Democrats 
who  are  not  nuclear  supporters.  It  seems 
likely  that  Chairman  Selin's  agenda  is  to 
end  up  showing  that  part  52  Is  really  all  that 
anyone  needs. 

Now,  he  discusses  some  of  the  things 
that  Selin  has  done,  and  then  he  sets 
forth,  in  what  he  titles  the  last  couple 
of  pages  of  this  memorandum  a  discus- 
sion, that  we  have  a  number  of  alter- 
natives, and  I  am  paraphrasing  this, 
and  here  is  what  I  recommend.  I  quote: 

I  believe  that  some  action  should  be  taken 
to  obtain  an  unequivocal  written  or  public 
statement  from  Chairman  Selin  supporting 
the  specific  provisions  of  S.  1220.  *  *  *  i  have 
outlined  below  several  options  for  doing  that 
and  have  summarized  what  I  see  as  their 
pros  and  cons. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  put  this  in  prop- 
er perspective.  We  have  here  an  Assist- 


ant Secretary  from  the  Department  of 
Energy  telling  the  independent  Nuclear 
Regulatory  Commission  what  they  are 
supposed  to  do,  and  he  is  directing  this 
to  the  secretary,  to  Admiral  Watkins, 
saying  here  is  what  we  are  going  to  do, 
here  is  what  I  recommend  that  the  De- 
partment of  Energy  do  so  that  Selin 
will  fall  in  line. 

Option  1:  Seek  Chairman  Selin's  signature 
on  a  joint  statement  with  Admiral  Watkins 
in  support  of  the  provisions  of  S.  1220.  Seek 
Governor  Sununu's  action  on  unresolved  is- 
sues. 

Then  he  lists  for  Admiral  Watkins 
the  pros  and  cons.  He  says  it  can  be 
used  as  written  evidence  with  Senators 
and  Congressmen  to  show  joint  support 
and  undo  oral  statements  made  pre- 
viously by  Chairman  Selin. 

Option  2:  Prepare  a  white  paper  on  DOE 
and  NRC  support  of  the  provisions  of  S.  1220. 
Have  Governor  Sununu  seek  Chairman 
Selin's  agreement  with  white  paper. 

Not  only  that,  he  says  I  have  at- 
tached what  that  white  paper  would  be 
like,  and  all  we  need  are  the  joint  sig- 
natures on  it. 

The  pros  of  that: 

Chairman  Selin  might  more  quickly  fall  in 
line  for  Governor  Sununu  than  he  would  for 
Admiral  Watkins. 

Option  3:  Have  Senator  Johnston  hold  a 
hearing  to  obtain  Chairman  Selin's  agree- 
ment with  the  provisions  of  S. 
1220.  *  *  *  Have  Governor  Sununu  speak  to 
Chairman  Selin  in  advance. 

But  I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana, they  do  not  like  that  option  very 
much  because  Chairman  Selin  may  be 
more  responsive  to  the  Senator,  it  says 
in  the  pros,  than  to  Sununu,  saying 
that  Chairman  Johnston  is  probably 
going  to  be  a  little  more  reasonable  in 
his  approach  and  not  order  him  to  do 
so.  I  think  that  speaks  well  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana. 

Option  4:  Have  Senator  Johnston  write  to 
Chairman  Selin  and  seek  support  for  the  pro- 
visions of  S.  1220. 

This  probably  could  not  be  influenced 
by  DOE  as  much  and  it  is  unlikely  they 
will  do  that. 

That  is  one  of  the  suggestions  here 
by  Assistant  Secretary  Young. 

Option  5:  Have  Governor  Sununu  tell 
Chairman  Selin  to  say  nothing  further  to  the 
Congress  than  support  of  S.  1220  and  its  spe- 
cific provisions.  Ignore  the  past. 

We  are  talking  about  nuclear  regula- 
tion, about  things  nuclear.  These 
plants  produce  the  most  poisonous  sub- 
stance known  to  man,  plutonium.  We 
have  an  Assistant  Secretary  writing 
saying  here  are  the  alternatives. 

It  would  be  nice  if  this  story  had  a 
happy  ending,  that  we  learned  this 
independent  NRC  was  truly  independ- 
ent and  Chairman  Selin  told  Secretary 
Young  to  take  these  five  suggestions 
and  throw  them  in  the  garbage  can. 
But  the  sad  part  about  it  is  that  Chair- 
man Selin  capitulated. 

To  show  further  proof  of  his  capitula- 
tion, I  ask  unetnimous  consent  that 
these,  along  with  the  memo  from  Sec- 


retary Young,  be  made  part  of  the 
Record.  We  have  a  letter.  Listen  to  the 
dates  on  these  two  letters,  August  1, 
and  August  1,  letter  to  Watkins  flrom 
Selin;  and  a  letter  flrom  Selin  to  Wat- 
kins. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
they  be  made  a  part  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  Secretary  of  Bneroy, 
Washington.  DC,  August  1. 1991. 
Hon.  Ivan  Selqj, 

Chairman.    Nuclear    Regulatory    Commission, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  The  purpose  of  this 
letter  is  to  discuss  support  by  the  Nuclear 
Regulatory  Commission  (NRC)  of  the  nuclear 
licensing  reform  provisions  of  the  National 
Energy  Security  Act  of  1991,  S.  1220.  spon- 
sored by  Senators  Johnston  and  Wallop  and 
reported  by  the  Senate  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources  Committee. 

On  June  26.  1991,  the  NRC  sent  Identical 
letters  to  various  Senate  Committee  Chair- 
men and  ranking  members  commenting  on 
the  nuclear  licensing  provisions  (Title  DC)  of 
S.  1220.  The  letters  state,  in  part,  that  the 
Commission  believes  that  "while  legislation 
to  validate  Part  52  may  not  be  required,  if 
the  Congress  determines  that  further  imme- 
diate version  of  the  nuclear  licensing  proc- 
ess, beyond  that  provided  by  Part  52.  is  nec- 
essary through  S.  1220,  the  Commission 
would  support  and  endorse  that  legislation." 
Further,  the  Commission  calls  the  provisions 
of  S.  1220  a  "fair  and  efficient  process"  that 
ensures  "fair  and  adequate  access  by  the 
public  to  raise  any  concerns  about  plant 
safety."  I  understand  that  the  Commission 
was  unanimous  in  reaching  the  above  posi- 
tion on  S.  1220  at  the  time. 

During  your  testimony  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Energy  and  the  Environment 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  on  July  25.  1991,  you  reiterated 
the  Commission's  support  for  S.  1220  as  It 
now  stands.  However,  you  proceeded  to  say 
that  this  type  of  legislation  is  not  really 
needed,  and  that  significant  changes  might 
occur  between  initial  drafting  and  final  pas- 
sage. You  also  told  Subcommittee  Chairman 
Kostmayer  that  the  NRC  would  support  cer- 
tain changes  in  the  provisions  of  S.  1220. 

Of  course,  you  are  always  free  to  express 
your  views  to  the  Congress  in  any  way  you 
choose.  However.  I  believe  that  on  a  matter 
as  important  to  the  Nation  as  the  future  of 
nuclear  power,  I  should  also  make  perfectly 
clear  to  you  the  reasons  for  the  Depart- 
ment's position  on  S.  1220,  which  is  sup- 
ported by  the  Administration. 

I  understand  your  concern  that  nuclear  li- 
censing reform  legislation  faces  an  uncertain 
future  in  the  Congress.  I  also  understand  the 
NEC's  belief  that  the  provisions  of  Part  52 
may  be  a  sufficient  new  licensing  basis  for 
standardized  nuclear  power  plants.  However, 
our  analysis,  approved  by  the  President  as 
part  of  the  National  Energy  Strategy,  is  that 
Part  52  will  not  be  sufficient  to  provide  a  li- 
censing process  that  will  enable  investment 
in  new  nuclear  generating  capacity. 

Accordingly,  the  Administration  has  deter- 
mined that  nuclear  licensing  reform  provi- 
sions such  as  those  contained  in  S.  1220, 
which  adopt  and  further  build  upon  Part  52. 
are  necessary  if  nuclear  energy  is  to  be  an 
option  for  new  power  generation  in  the  Unit- 
ed States.  We  firmly  support  enactment  of 
Title  IX  of  S.  1220  as  a  necessary  component 
of  acceptable,  comprehensive  energy  legisla- 
tion. I  can  assure  you  that  the  Department 
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understand  that  In  the  course  of 
testimony  on  July  25.  1991.  you  indi- 
the  NRC  would  agree  to  changes 
1  inguage  of  S.  1220  with  respect  to  the 
for  holding  post-construction  hear- 
in  the  wording  that  the  Commission 
to  operation  of  a  nuclear  power 
tisfy  itself  that  the  prescribed  con- 
acceptance  criteria  are  met.  The 
does    not    agree    that    such 
should  be  made.  At  the  same  time. 
Department  concurs  in  the  NRC's  under- 
that  the  provisions  of  S.  1220  do  not 
the  discretion  that  the  Commission 
has  under  existing  statutory  au- 
to make  safety  determinations  on  its 
i  ;iative. 
bellsve  it  is  important  that  the  current 
provlsifns  of  S.   1220  be  retained.   Accord- 
request  that  the  NRC  not  negotiate 
in  the  provisions  of  S.  1220  or  the 
Admln^tration's  National  Energy  Strategy 
interactions  with  the  Congress.  As 
any  nuclear  licensing  legislative 
ns  proposed  to  be  supported  by  the 
Administration  have  been,  and  will  be,  made 
for  review  by  the  NRC  in  advance 
detefmine  their  acceptability. 

you    have   considered    the    Depart- 
views  in  this  letter.  I  would  appre- 
b  ing  advised  of  whether  you  will  con- 
support   the    position    previously 
the  NRC  on  the  nuclear  licensing 
provisions  of  S.  1220  in  its  letters  of 
1991. 
Sjncerely, 

James  D.  Watkins. 
Admiral,  U.S.  Navy  (Retired). 
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support  nuclear  licensing  legislation 
Congress  that  is  not  fully  accept- 


NiJCLEAR  Regulatory  Commission, 

Washington.  DC.  August  1, 1991. 
D.  Watkins, 
of  Energy, 
Washington,  DC. 

Mr.  Secretary:  We  appreciate  the 

behind  your  letter  of  August  1.  The 

CommiMion  recognizes  that  judgments  may 

the  adequacy  of  a  statute  versus  a 

the  basis  of  our  common  goal  of 

ining  the  licensing  of  future  plants. 

your  judgment  that  a  statute 

oe  needed  to  encourage  new  invest- 

nuclear  power  plants. 

same  time  we  are  pleased  with  your 

that  the  Department  will  not  sup- 

u^Batisfactory  nuclear  licensing  legisla- 

such  a  case  Rule  52  could  be  our  only 

Therefore,  we  are  also  pleased  that 

litter  notes  that  S.   1220  adopts  and 

ipon  Part  52,  reflecting  the  Adminis- 

support  for  Part  52  as  far  as  it  goes. 

we  are  able  to  support  S.  1220  as  it 

currently  stands  because  overall  it  appears 

be  compatible  with  Part  52,  provid- 

Commission  with  flexibility  that  we 

to  be  necessary  to  carry  out  a  licens- 

ten  or  more  years  in  the  future. 

have  indicated  in  our  previous  com- 

sn  this  legislation,  it  is  particularly 

that    this    legislation    not    cir- 

cumsc^lhe  the  Commission's  authority,  cur- 

ontained  in  section  185  of  the  Atomic 

Act,  to  make  an  overall  safety  find- 

the  completion  of  construction  and 

operation  of  a  nuclear  plant  that  it 

in  conformity  with  the  provi- 

the  Atomic  Energy  Act,  and  the 

regulations  of  the  Commission.  In 

we  are  quite  pleased  at  your  af- 

the  Department's  reading  that  the 

provislbns  of  S.  1220  do  not  diminish  the  dis- 
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cretion  of  the  Commission  to  make  these 
safety  determinations  under  our  own  initia- 
tive. 

In  response  to  the  two  sjjeciflc  questions 
which  you  pose  in  your  letter: 

1.  The  Commission  does  not  have,  and  has 
never  had,  the  intention  to  negotiate 
changes  in  S.  1220,  and 

2.  The  Commission  continues  to  support 
our  previous  position  on  the  nuclear  licens- 
ing provisions  of  S.  1220.  as  stated  in  our  let- 
ters of  June  4 '  and  June  26.'  1991 . 

The   Commission   hopes   that   this   letter 
clarifies  our  position  and  will  help  to  main- 
tain a  common  thread  with  the  Administra- 
tion and  single-step  licensing  in  the  future. 
Sincerely, 

Ivan  Selin. 

'Letter  to  the  Honorable  Bob  Graham  signed  by 
Acting  Chairman  James  R.  Curtiss. 

'Letter  to  the  Honorable  Peter  Kostmayer  signed 
by  Acting  Chairman  Kenneth  C.  Rogers. 

Department  of  Energy, 
Washington,  DC,  September  24.  1991. 
Memorandum  for:  Admiral  Watkins. 
Subject:  Chairman  Selin  and  Nuclear  Licens- 
ing Reform  Legislation. 
purpose 

The  purpose  of  this  memorandum  is  to  ap- 
prise you  of  a  continuing  problem  with  com- 
ments by  Chairman  Selin  of  the  Nuclear 
Regulatory  Commission  (NRC)  to  Members 
of  Congress  regarding  the  nuclear  licensing 
provisions  of  Title  IX  of  S.  1220  and  to  sug- 
gest several  possible  courses  of  action  to 
you. 

background 

During  your  staff  meeting  on  September 
20,  1991 ,  I  advised  you  that  remarks  by  Chair- 
man Sharp  of  the  House  Energy  and  Power 
Subcommittee  during  a  markup  session  on 
prospective  energry  legislation  indicated  that 
Chairman  Sharp  has  recently  talked  to 
Chairman  Selin  on  certain  provisions  of 
Title  DC  of  S.  1220.  In  Vienna,  I  asked  Chair- 
man Selin  about  his  conversation  with 
Chairman  Sharp.  Selin  made  the  following 
remarks  to  me: 

While  he  supports  S.  1220,  he  still  considers 
legislation  a  mistake;  had  he  been  chairman 
when  the  Administration  proposed  legisla- 
tion, he  would  have  opposed  it. 

Industry  representatives  and  former  NRC 
Chairman  Rowden  recently  met  with  him 
and  explained  why  S.  1220  is  needed  from 
their  standpoint  and  how  it  differs  from  Part 
52.  He  rejects  all  their  arguments  (and  those 
of  DOE)  and  considers  that  Title  DC  of  S.  1220 
is  no  different  than  Part  52  and,  therefore,  is 
not  needed.  He  believes  Part  52  is  "good 
enough"  and  that  any  legislation  should 
merely  codify  it. 

He  did  talk  to  Chairman  Sharp  about  a  key 
provision  of  S.  1220  that  would  permit  a  com- 
pleted plant  to  operate  during  the  tendency 
of  a  hearing  unless  the  Commission  found 
that  public  health  and  safety  would  be  af- 
fected (a  provision  that  specifically  differs 
from  Part.  52).  He  told  Chairman  Sharp  that 
if  NRC  went  to  the  trouble  of  granting  a 
hearing,  he  couldn't  conceive  of  allowing  a 
plant  to  operate  before  the  hearing  was  com- 
pleted. 

It  is  clear  that  while  Chairman  Selin  gives 
lip  service  to  support  of  S.  1220,  he  is— 
opportunistically,  if  not  systematically — un- 
dermining the  key  provisions  of  S.  1220  in 
conversation  with  Congressional  Democrats 
who  are  not  nuclear  supporters.  It  seems 
likely  that  Chairman  Selin's  agenda  is  to 
end  up  showing  that  Part  52  is  really  all  that 
anyone  needs. 

Before  suggesting  possible  actions  we 
might  take,  I  believe  that  NRC  actions  be- 


fore and  after  Chairman  Selin  arrived  and 
his  other  comments  on  the  provisions  of  S. 
1220  should  be  reviewed  briefly.  The  NRC  has 
always  been  concerned  about  legislation  lest 
it  harm  its  current  court  defense  of  Part  52 
against  challenge  by  the  anti-nuclear  move- 
ment. During  the  interagency  review  process 
for  our  proposed  National  Energy  Strategy 
(NES)  Act.  Chairman  Carr  called  me  to  say 
that  his  General  Counsel  had  problems  with 
some  of  our  wording.  We  worked  with  NRC, 
and  they  concurred  in  our  legislation  pro- 
posed to  the  Congress. 

During  markup  of  S.  1220  by  the  Senate  En- 
ergy and  Natural  Resources  Committee  in 
May  1991,  the  majority  staff  raised  the  possi- 
bility of  inclusion  of  the  word  "finding"  as 
the  action  required  by  the  Commission  after 
construction  but  before  initial  plant  oper- 
ation. This  matter  requires  some  expla- 
nation. Under  the  old  licensing  procedure, 
the  Commission,  after  holding  a  hearing 
upon  request  at  the  end  of  construction, 
reached  its  final  safety  decisions  and  made  a 
finding  that  the  plant  complied  with  the 
terms  of  its  license,  NRC  regulations  and  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act.  The  thrust  of  Part  52 
and  S.  1220  is  that  such  a  hearing  and  finding 
is  required  before  construction  and  before  is- 
suance of  a  combined  license.  Prior  to  plant 
operation,  the  Commission  would  only  have 
to  determine  that  the  acceptance  criteria  of 
the  combined  license  had  been  met  during 
construction.  There  would  be  an  opportunity 
for  a  hearing  on  nonconformance  to  the  ac- 
ceptance criteria,  but  not  a  required  hearing. 

The  basic  thrust  of  the  anti-nuclear  litiga- 
tion against  Part  52  is  to  require  the  NRC  to 
hold  a  hearing  after  construction  and  before 
operation  and  to  make  a  finding  not  only  on 
conformance  to  the  acceptance  criteria,  but 
to  compliance  with  the  license,  NRC  regula- 
tions, and  the  Atomic  Energy  Act.  This 
would  guarantee  anti-nuclear  interveners  a 
pre-operational  hearing  and  would  open  up 
the  opportunity  for  them  to  litigate  issues 
settled  before  construction,  thus  thwarting 
one-step  licensing  and  deterring  any  poten- 
tial investors  in  a  nuclear  plant. 

For  that  reason  and  out  of  concern  for  un- 
intended consequences,  we  have  avoided  in  S. 
1220  the  requirement  for  NRC  to  make  a  find- 
ing after  construction.  At  the  same  time,  we 
have  recognized  that  NEC,  on  its  own  initia- 
tive, retains  under  the  Atomic  Energy  Act 
and  its  regulations  the  ability  to  make  such 
a  finding  should  it  consider  one  necessary. 
Thus,  when  the  question  arose  during  mark- 
up of  S.  1220  about  including  the  word  find- 
ing in  the  bill,  alternative  words  that  the 
Commission  shall  "satisfy  itself  that  the  ac- 
ceptance criteria  of  the  license  have  been 
met"  before  operation  were  proposed.  At  my 
request.  Chairman  Carr  convened  a  Commis- 
sion meeting  to  establish  the  NRC  position 
on  this  point,  and  by  a  3-1  vote  supported  the 
alternative  words,  which  were  included  in  S. 
1220. 

Subsequent  to  that  event,  I  met  with 
Chairman-designee  Selin  before  his  con- 
firmation and  discussed  S.  1220  with  him.  He 
told  me  that  he  had  no  problem  with  any  of 
the  provisions  of  S.  1220  and  could  support 
them,  but  did  not  consider  legislation  to  be 
necessary  or  desirable,  since  Part  52  was  suf- 
ficient. He  felt  that  legislation  could  under- 
mine Part  52  and  that  we  are  likely  to  get 
something  worse  than  Part  52  out  of  the  Con- 
gress. I  summarized  our  position.  Further, 
after  that  conversation,  you  met  with  Selin 
and  gave  him  point  papers  explaining  the  dif- 
ferences between  Part  52  and  S.  1220  and  the 
need  for  legislation. 

I  also  asked  Chairman  Carr  if  the  Commis- 
sion would  send  a  letter  to  the  Congress  be- 
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fore  his  term  expired,  supporting  Title  IX  of 
S.  1220.  Such  a  letter  was  sent  on  June  26. 
1991,  and  was  based  upon  a  unanimous  vote, 
4-0,  by  the  Commission.  The  one  Commis- 
sioner who  had  cast  a  negative  vote  on  the 
finding  question  told  me  that  the  report  lan- 
eruage  accompanying  S.  1220  cleared  up  any 
concerns  that  he  had  on  that  point. 

The  next  development  regarding  S.  1220  oc- 
curred in  conjunction  with  Chairman  Selin's 
testimony  before  Chairman  Kostmayer  of 
the  House  Subcommittee  on  Energy  and  the 
Environment  on  July  25,  1991.  In  his  written 
statement,  after  expressing  the  Commis- 
sion's support  for  S.  1220,  Chairman  Selin 
volunteered  his  opinion  that  this  type  of  leg- 
islation is  not  really  needed.  I  understand 
that  he  was  told  not  to  include  that  opinion 
in  his  oral  statement,  but  Chairman  Selin 
did  so  anyway.  Further,  in  response  to  ques- 
tions from  Chairman  Kostmayer,  Chairman 
Selin  expressed  his  disagreement  with  im- 
portant provisions  of  S.  1220,  as  follows: 

Chairman  Kostmayer  asked  whether  Chair- 
man Selin  disagreed  with  the  Administra- 
tion's and  S.  1220's  provision  of  a  threshold 
for  holding  a  pre-operational  hearing  and 
whether  he  would  support  removal  of  the 
threshold.  Chairman  Selin  said  yes.  he  dis- 
agreed, and  he  would  support  removal  of  the 
threshold  in  favor  of  leaving  the  Commission 
discretion  to  decide. 

Chairman  Kostmayer  asked  whether  the 
Commission  should  make  a  pre-operational 
'■'finding"  as  opposed  to  "satisfy  itself  that" 
and  whether  Chairman  Selin  would  support 
the  deletion  of  "satisfy  itself  that"  and  the 
substitution  of  "finding."  Chairman  Selin 
stated  that  the  Commission  should  satisfy 
itself  by  making  a  finding  and  that  they 
would  operate  the  same  way  whatever  phrase 
was  used  in  legislation. 

Chairman  Kostmayer  stated  that  it  seems 
to  him  that  a  formal  pre-operational  hearing 
(as  opposed  to  the  informal  hearing  specified 
in  S.  1220)  is  useful  because  it  guarantees  the 
public  certain  procedures  to  elicit  informa- 
tion which  they  don't  have  without  a  formal 
hearing.  Chairman  Selin  replied  that  he 
would  like  to  agree  with  Chairman  Kost- 
mayer, but  his  colleagues  wouldn't  let  him 
do  it. 

In  the  exchange  of  letters  between  you  and 
Chairman  Selin  on  August  1,  1991.  he  agreed 
to  delete  a  sentence  in  his  draft  reply  that 
addressed  the  Commission's  authority  to 
make  a  broad  safety  finding  after  construc- 
tion and  prior  to  initial  operation  of  a  plant. 
We  obtained  that  deletion  by  including  in 
your  letter  a  statement  that  S.  1220  does  not 
reduce  the  Commission's  existing  discretion 
and  authority  to  make  safety  determina- 
tions. After  he  received  your  signed  letter. 
Chairman  Selin  reinserted  in  his  reply  the 
sentence  that  he  had  agreed  to  delete. 
discussion 

My  next  interaction  with  Chairman  Selin 
on  nuclear  licensing  reform  came  in  connec- 
tion with  his  remarks  to  Chairman  Sharp, 
which  have  been  described  above.  I  believe 
that  the  summary  I  have  just  provided  dem- 
onstrates that  Chairman  Selin  is  undermin- 
ing the  important  provisions  of  S.  1220  even 
as  he  professes  support  for  that  legislation.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  his  concessions  to  Demo- 
cratic legislators  will  be  used  against  S.  1220 
on  the  Senate  floor  and  will  make  it  more 
difficult  for  us  to  gain  the  support  of  Senator 
Graham  (Chairman,  Senate  Subcommittee 
on  Nuclear  Reactor  Regulation)  for  S.  1220 
Senator  Graham's  position  has  been  that  S. 
1220  is  not  desirable  and  that  Part  52  should 
be  acceptable.  Chairman  Selin's  concessions 
will  also  harm  us  if  nuclear  licensing  reform 


legislation  comes  to  a  vote  in  House  commit- 
tees and  on  the  floor.  I  do  not  know  who  else 
flrom  the  Congress  that  Chairman  Selin 
might  have  talked  to  or  what  he  might  have 
said. 

I  believe  that  some  action  should  be  taken 
to  obtain  an  unequivocal  written  or  public 
statement  from  Chairman  Selin  supporting 
the  specific  provisions  of  S.  1220  as  well  as 
the  bill  itself  before  S.  1220  comes  to  the  Sen- 
ate floor.  I  have  outlined  below  several  op- 
tions for  doing  that  and  have  summarized 
what  I  see  as  their  pros  and  cons. 

Option  1:  Seek  Chairman  Selin's  Signature 
on  a  Joint  Statement  With  Admiral  Watkins 
in  Support  of  the  Provisions  of  S.  1220.  (A 
draft  such  statement  is  attached  for  consid- 
eration.) Seek  Governor  Sununu's  Action  on 
Unresolved  Issues. 

Pros:  Can  be  used  as  written  evidence  with 
Senators  and  Congressmen  to  show  joint  sup- 
port and  undo  oral  statements  by  Chairman 
Selin. 

Can  be  negotiated  with  him  in  advance,  be- 
fore his  interaction  with  Admiral  Watkins. 
to  minimize  differences  to  resolve. 

If  differences  cannot  be  resolved,  would  at 
least  minimize  issues  needing  action  by  Gov- 
ernor Sununu. 

Cons:  May  be  impossible  to  reach  agree- 
ment with  Chairman  Selin  on  such  a  state- 
ment, or  may  take  too  much  time  and  argu- 
ment. 

Has  potential  appearance  that  DOE  has 
forced  NRC  to  support  S.  1220. 

Option  2:  Prepare  a  White  Paper  on  DOE 
and  NRC  Support  of  the  Provisions  of  S.  1220. 
Have  Governor  Sununu  Seek  Chairman 
Selin's  Agreement  with  the  White  Paper. 
(The  White  Paper  would  be  like  the  attached 
statement,  with  the  joint  signature  concept 
removed. ) 

Pros:  Chairman  Selin  might  more  quickly 
fall  in  line  for  Governor  Sununu  than  he 
would  for  Admiral  Watkins. 

Would  most  quickly  show  Governor 
Sununu  what  the  problems  with  Chairman 
Selin  are. 

Would  still  provide  a  written  statement  for 
use  with  the  Congress,  although  not  signed. 

Cons:  Does  not  minimize  the  issues  that 
Governor  Sununu  may  have  to  resolve. 

Option  3:  Have  Senator  Johnston  Hold  a 
Hearing  to  Obtain  Chairman  Selin's  Agree- 
ment With  the  Provisions  of  S.  1220.  Show 
Senator  Johnston  Our  White  Paper  From 
Which  to  Frame  Questions.  Have  Governor 
Sununu  Speak  to  Chairman  Selin  in  Ad- 
vance. 

Pros:  Chairman  Selin  may  be  more  respon- 
sive to  Senator  Johnston  than  to  the  Admin- 
istration. Transcript  could  be  edited  for  Sen- 
ate floor  use. 

Cons:  What  Chairman  Selin  might  say  in 
public  is  very  unpredictable. 

Chairman  Selin  could  portray  himself  as 
protecting  the  public  against  the  desires  of 
the  industry  and  the  Administration,  which 
could  harm  support  for  S.  1220. 

Could  cause  Senator  Graham  to  hold  a 
hearing  as  well,  which  could  have  different 
results  and  polarize  the  Senate  situation  fur- 
ther. 

Option  4:  Have  Senator  Johnston  Write  to 
Chairman  Selin  and  Seek  Support  for  the 
Provisions  of  S.  1220. 

F^os:  Would  provide  a  written  set  of  posi- 
tions. 

Cons:  Answers  probably  could  not  be  influ- 
enced by  DOE  and  are  unlikely  to  be  what  we 
want. 

Option  5:  Have  Governor  Sununu  Tell 
Chairman  Selin  to  Say  Nothing  Further  to 
the  Congress  Than  Support  of  S.  1220  and  Its 
Specific  Provisions.  Ignore  the  Past. 


Pros:  Probably  the  simplest  thing  to  do. 

Cons:  Does  not  repair  the  damage  already 
done. 

Chairman  Selin  would  probably  find  a  way 
around  this  as  he  has  in  the  past. 

Does  not  provide  positive  NRC  support  at  a 
time  when  that  would  be  helpful. 
recommendation 

I  recommend  that  an  internal  meeting  be 
held  to  discuss  the  above  options.  I  suggest 
that  Senators  Johnston  and  Wallop  or  their 
staffs  attend  to  obtain  their  views.  On  bal- 
ance, at  this  point  I  favor  Option  1  and  esca- 
lating it  quickly  to  (Jovemor  Sununu  if  we 
have  trouble  reaching  early  agreement. 
Chairman  Selin  is  currently  on  travel  and  re- 
turns on  September  26. 

William  H.  Young. 
Assistant  Secretary 
for  Nuclear  Energy. 

Joint  Statement  of  the  Department  of  En- 
ergy (DOE)  AND  THE  Nuclear  Regulatory 
Commission  (NRC)  on  Licensing  Reform 
Legislation 

summary 
Both  DOE  and  NRC  support  and  endorse 
the  licensing  reform  provisions  of  Title  IX  of 
S.  1220.  S.  1220  will  codify  major  licensing 
provisions  of  existing  NRC  regulations  (10 
CFR  Part  52)  and  will  provide  additional 
flexibility,  described  below,  not  possible 
under  existing  statute  but  needed  to  facili- 
tate the  combined  license  concept.  S.  1220 
provides  an  efficient  process  that  ensures 
fair  and  adequate  access  by  the  public  to 
raise  any  concerns  about  plant  safety.  S.  1220 
does  not  reduce  the  discretion  NRC  has 
under  existing  authority  to  take  steps  it 
deems  necessary  to  protect  the  public  health 
and  safety,  including  making  safety  deter- 
minations on  its  own  initiative.  Neither  DOE 
nor  NRC  would  support  modifications  to  S. 
1220  which  would  undo  the  progress  made  to 
date  as  reflected  in  Part  52  or  would  substcn- 
tially  alter  the  provisions  of  Title  IX. 

NEED  FOR  LEGISLATION  NOW 

The  National  Energy  Strategy  (NES)  iden- 
tifies the  need  for  licensing  reform  to  pro- 
vide a  predictable  regrulatory  basis  for  the 
consideration  of  new  nuclear  plants  by  po- 
tential owners  and  investors.  The  NRC  has 
acted  to  significantly  improve  the  licensing 
process  by  assurance  of  Part  52.  However, 
current  court  challenges  and  probable  ap- 
peals thereon  are  likely  to  delay  final  resolu- 
tion of  the  legal  status  of  Part  52  until  at 
least  mid-1994.  Further,  the  features  of  Part 
52  are  limited  by  provisions  of  current  law 
and  do  not  contain  certain  key  features 
found  necessary  by  DOE,  in  its  NES  analysis, 
to  enable  investment  in  new  nuclear  generat- 
ing capacity.  Even  after  enactment  of  licens- 
ing reform  legislation,  implementing  NRC 
rulemaking  will  take  an  additional  18 
months.  Court  challenges  would  add  to  that 
time. 

PRINCIPLES 

DOE  is  responsible  for  ensuring  that  safe, 
adequate,  and  secure  energy  supplies  are 
available  to  meet  our  Nation's  needs.  NRC  is 
responsible  for  ensuring  that  the  health  and 
safety  of  the  public  are  adequately  protected 
during  operation  of  civilian  nuclear  reactors. 

S.  1220  meets  both  of  these  objectives  by 
providing  the  necessary  framework  to  enable 
construction  of  new  nuclear  powerplants. 
while  ensuring  that  the  public  is  both  pro- 
tected and  has  the  opportunity  to  partici- 
pate in  the  licensing  process  in  a  timely 
manner. 

S.  1220  is  based  on  two  key  principles— res- 
olution of  safety  issues  by  the  NRC  before 
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construttion     beg'ins     and     determinations 
thereafl  er  based  upon  reasonable  assurance 
adeqi  late  protection  of  public  health  and 
rThls  standard   has  been   the  long- 
basis  for  NRC  decisions,  which  have 
unparalleled  safety  record  in  the 
of  U.S.  commercial  nuclear  power 
more  than  30  years. 
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52  which  has  been  challenged  in  the 
could  be  challenged  again  in  the 
(^ing  Implementation  of  specific  fea- 
Part  52.  As  an  example,  those  op- 
nuclear  power  and  the  concept  of 
licenses  claim  in  the  current  court 
to  Part  52  that  "the  plain  language 
1  185  bars  the  issuance  of  combined 
S.  1220  would  add  new  sections  to 
Energy  Act,  Sections  185b  and 
),  which  provide  more  specific  legis- 
a|ithority  for  the  issuance  of  combined 
and  for  the  nature,  scope,  and  tim- 
I  otential  post-construction  hearings, 
or  improvements  provided  by  S.  1220 
below. 
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REQipRED  NRC  DETERMINATION  PRIOR  TO 
OPERATION 

requires  that  prior  to  operation,  the 
m^st  satisfy  itself  that  the  prescribed 
criteria  have  been  met.  Part  52 
that  the  Commission  find  that  the 
criteria  have  been  met.  The  NRC 
process  under  either  of  these  two  re- 
would  be  identical.  However,  the 
term  "satisfy  itseir'  rather  than 
S.  1220  is  intended  to  make  it  clear 
1  earing  is  not  required  for  the  Com- 
s  determination.   Otherwise,   prece- 
the    former    licensing    process 
to  an  interpretation  that  a  hear- 
re^uired.  The  public  is  protected  since 
will  already  have  been  held  to  re- 
s^fety  questions  prior  to  issuance  of 
compined  license  and  they  may  request  a 
on    any    specific    nonconformance 
acceptance  criteria. 

REQUIRED  FOR  POST-CONSTRUCTION 
HEARINGS 

requires  the  NRC  to  hold  a  hearing 
wllen  it  can  be  shown  that  adequate 
of  the  public  health  and  safety  is 
reasonably  assured.  Under  Part  52,  NRC 
required    to    hold    a    hearing    on 
with  the  acceptance  cri- 
the  license  if  the  exemption  criteria 
Administrative  Procedures   Act  are 
These  criteria,  however,  deal  not 
seriousness    of    potential     con- 
but  with  the  nature  of  the  process 
us4s  to  determine  conformance.  S.  1220 
therefore,  ensure  that  operation  of  safe 
ould  not  be  delayed  by  technical- 
public  will  be  protected  since  hear- 
woild  be  held  if  there  is  a  threat  to  ade- 
p^tection  of  public  health  and  safety. 

HEARING  PROCEDURES 

S.   1220,  post-construction  hearings 
i^rmally  be  informal;  however,  the 
determine  that  formal  procedures 
necAssary  to  resolve  a  substantial  dis- 
naterlal  fact.  Under  Part  52,  the  cri- 
use  of  formal   or  informal  proce- 
complex  and  include  the  Adminis- 
F*rocedures  Act  exemption  criteria. 
I  rovides  the  public  and  investors  with 
d  ifinition  of  the  expected  process  and 
egal  use  of  technicalities  for  pur- 
ofjdelay.  At  the  same  time,  S.  1220  pro- 
discretion  needed  by  NRC. 

HEARING  DURATION 

specifies  a  target  duration  of  the 
process  of  120  days,  while  Part  52  is 
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silent  on  hearing  duration.  This  provision  es- 
tablishes the  intent  that  hearings  be  com- 
pleted in  a  timely  manner,  thereby  not  un- 
duly delaying  generation  of  electric  power 
needed  by  the  public.  At  the  same  time,  it  al- 
lows hearings  of  greater  duration  than  120 
days  if  necessary. 

OPERATION  PENDING  HEARING  DECISION 

S.  1220  permits  the  NRC  to  allow  a  plant  to 
commence  operation  even  though  a  hearing 
process  is  not  completed,  if  there  is  no 
threat  to  reasonable  assurance  of  adequate 
protection  of  public  health  and  safety  by 
such  operation.  Part  52  has  been  interpreted 
to  require  that  all  hearings  be  completed 
prior  to  operation.  The  S.  1220  provision  is 
necessary  to  ensure  that  safe  plants  will  be 
allowed  to  operate  without  undue  delay.  A 
lengthy  delay  of  operation  to  complete  a 
hearing  could  otherwise  occur  even  if  the 
Commission  determined  early  in  the  hearing 
process  that  adequate  protection  of  public 
health  and  safety  was  not  threatened.  The 
public  is  protected  since  operation  would  not 
commence  if  there  was  a  threat  to  adequate 
protection. 

EMERGENCY  PLANNING  TESTS 

S.  1220  requires  that  an  emergency  plan  be 
approved  prior  to  issuance  of  a  combined  li- 
cense and  that  the  necessary  tests  of  the 
plan  be  included  In  the  acceptance  criteria  in 
the  license.  Elxisting  NRC  regulations  (Parts 
50  and  52)  require  a  separate  mandatory 
hearinig  on  the  emergency  planning  test. 
Emergency  planning  tests  are  treated  in  S. 
1220  in  a  manner  similar  to  all  other  accept- 
ance criteria.  The  public  is  protected,  since 
any  nonconformance  of  the  test  results  to 
the  acceptance  criteria  that  could  be  shown 
to  threaten  adequate  protection  of  public 
health  and  safety,  would  be  subject  to  a 
hearing  and  delay  in  commencement  of  plant 
operation. 

AMENDMENTS  TO  COMBINED  LICENSES 

S.  1220  treates  amendments  to  combined  li- 
censes the  same  as  amendments  to  operating 
licenses.  Under  Part  52,  the  Sholly  Amend- 
ment does  not  apply  to  amendments  to  com- 
bined licenses.  As  a  result,  under  Part  52 
amendments  with  no  safety  significance 
could  delay  plant  operation.  The  public  is 
protected  under  S.  1220  since  amendments  to 
combined  licenses  could  not  be  granted  pend- 
ing a  hearing  if  there  are  significant  safety 
considerations. 

ADM.  James  D.  Watkins, 
Secretary,  Department  of  Energy. 
Ivan  Selin. 

Chairman,  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  REID.  I  am  happy  to  yield  for  a 
question. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Is  it  not  correct 
that  Chairman  Selin  testified  before 
the  Nuclear  Regulation  Subcommittee 
that  he  was  never  approached  by,  and 
never  communicated  with.  Assistant 
Secretary  Bill  Young,  and  he  was  in  no 
way  influenced  by  him,  not  having 
been  approached  or  communicated 
with? 

Mr.  REID.  I  am  happy  that  my  friend 
from  Louisiana  said  that  with  a 
straight  face. 

Yes,  we  took  testimony  and  he  said 
he  did  not  speak  to  Assistant  Secretary 
Young.  But  remember.  Assistant  Sec- 
retary Young  is  not  the  one  that  was 
going  to  be  the  hatchet  man.  He  had  a 
number  of  alternatives. 


I  do  not  know  why  Selin  capitulated. 
I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  because 
Sununu  told  him  to.  I  do  not  know 
really  how  it  came  about.  There  are 
five  options.  But  the  fact  of  the  matter 
is  that  Selin  suddenly  changed  his 
mind. 

As  further  evidence,  I  say  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator,  Chairman  of  the 
Energy  Committee,  we  have  two  let- 
ters. They  did  not  even  bother  waiting 
until  the  next  day  to  put  this  in  writ- 
ing. Each  one  is  written  the  same  day. 
They  do  not  even  take  an  hour  delay 
until  they  write  another  letter  about 
it. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  think  in  fairness 
to  Chairman  Selin,  the  Senator  was 
suggesting  that  on  account  of  the  in- 
fluence of  Assistant  Secretary  Bill 
Young  that  he  changed  his  testimony 
and  it  has  been  spread  on  the  record  in 
subcommittee  in  which  the  Senator  is 
a  member,  that  he  was  not  commu- 
nicated with  in  any  way,  and  he  was 
not  influenced  in  any  way.  I  just  want- 
ed the  record  to  show  that. 

Mr.  REID.  I  appreciate  the  question 
from  my  friend  from  Louisiana. 

Prior  to  coming  here  to  this  body,  I 
was  a  trial  lawyer.  For  many,  many 
years  I  tried  lawsuits. 

As  I  told  Selin,  this  is  not  a  lawsuit, 
but  if  this  matter  were  being  tried  be- 
fore a  jury  he  would  not  stand  a 
chance.  The  evidence  is  overwhelming 
that  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commis- 
sion is  not  independent  as  evidenced  by 
these  exhibits. 

I  mean  it  is  clear  that  during  the 
hearing  Chairman  Selin  said,  "This  is  a 
study,  I  decided  to  change  my  mind." 

I  ask  the  Members  of  this  Senate  to 
use  their  common  sense  to  find  out 
what  in  fact  is  the  truth,  because  dur- 
ing the  hearing  before  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Nuclear  Regulation,  we  docu- 
mented a  series  of  instances  during 
this  time  when  legislation  was  under 
consideration  where  the  Nuclear  Regu- 
latory Commission  was  pressured.  I  be- 
lieve intimidated,  and  I  use  the  word,  I 
have  chosen  the  word  "cowered"  by  the 
Department  of  Energy  to  support  the 
nuclear  licensing  provisions  in  this 
title. 

An  independent,  alternate,  respon- 
sible NRC  is  the  cornerstone  of  a  well- 
regulated  nuclear  industry.  In  the 
words  of  NRC  Chairman  Selin  during 
his  confirmation  hearing,  the  NRC's 
mandate  is  exclusively  regulatory.  It  is 
in  fact  not  promotional. 

Mr.  President,  the  provisions  of  title 
IX  remove  the  voice  of  the  common 
man.  It  is  a  right  of  concerned  citizens 
to  enjoin  the  NRC  to  prove  that  new  fa- 
cilities are  safe.  The  licensing  provi- 
sions of  S.  2166  strongly  curtail  the 
hearing  rights  supported  by  the  public 
and  limit  the  review  of  many  NRC  deci- 
sions by  the  courts. 

The  NRC's  support  of  S.  2166  shows 
this  agency  can  be  pressured  to  change 
its  position  on  nuclear  licensing  provi- 


sions, a  subject  totally  under  the 
NRC's  jurisdiction  and  authority. 

Nuclear  licensing  must  be  conducted 
in  the  open  process  with  the  full  airing 
of  all  safety  issues  whenever  they  are 
brought  to  light.  A  new  plant,  where 
constructed  with  safety  deficiencies,  no 
matter  how  serious  the  provisions  of 
title  IX,  would  allow  the  NRC's 
nonreviewable  discretion  of  whether  to 
allow  an  adjudicatory  hearing.  Should 
a  contractor  wish  to  abuse  the  system, 
title  IX  would  allow  them  to  steam- 
roller over  any  concerned  citizens 
groups  or  whistle-blower  groups,  or 
whistle  blowers,  or  any  individual. 

The  amendment  under  consideration 
spells  out  in  plain  language  the 
postconstruction  hearing  process.  It  al- 
lows an  adjudicatory  hearing  which 
would  be  subject  to  judicial  review. 
This  provision  allows  the  voice  of  con- 
cerned citizens  to  be  heard  on  this  crit- 
ical issue  of  health  and  safety. 

It  is  better  to  tell  the  Nuclear  Regu- 
latory Commission  how  to  perform  its 
job  in  this  instance  rather  than  allow 
that  agency  to  be  coerced  again  in  the 
future  by  the  Department  of  Energy. 
Health  and  safety  should  be  our  watch- 
words, not  further  streamlining  and 
speeding  up  the  process. 

If  in  fact,  by  some  quirk  of  fate,  the 
NRC  was  not  coerced  into  changing 
their  position  radically  in  this,  I  think 
in  the  future  they  better  be  very  care- 
ful of  the  paper  trail  that  is  left  that  is 
shown  that  they  were  intimidated  and 
were  forced  to  change  their  position  by 
the  administration  and/or  Admiral 
Watkins. 

I  again  congratulate  my  friend  from 
Florida  for  the  courage  that  he  has  had 
to  lead  this  vitally  important  sub- 
committee and  offer  this  most  impor- 
tant amendment. 

I  would  suggest,  and  I  am  sure  the 
Senator  will  cover  this,  there  are  many 
who  want  the  procedure  to  be  even 
more  difficult  than  they  are  now.  But  I 
think  it  showed  great  concern  for  the 
process  in  that  during  the  appeal  proc- 
ess the  plant  could  still  operate. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Florida. 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

I  say  to  my  colleagues  that  the  sig- 
nificance of  what  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
vada has  just  placed  before  us  is  the 
issue  of  the  credibility  and  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  agency  that  the  Amer- 
ican public  looks  to  make  judgments 
on  the  future  of  the  nuclear  industry. 

The  facts  are  that  consistently  until 
a  date  less  than  12  months  ago  the  po- 
sition of  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Com- 
mission had  been  that  legislation  was 
not  desirable.  Just  as  an  example  of 
the  testimony  which  the  Nuclear  Regu- 
latory Commission  was  giving,  let  me 
quote  from  statements  made  before  the 
House  Subcommittee  on  Energy  and 
Power,  in  May  1989: 

The  Commission  is  confident  that  the  final 
rule  as  presently  structured  provides  a  sound 


basis  for  the  efficient  construction  and  li- 
censing of  new  safe  nuclear  power  plants. 
The  Commission  is  confident  that  the  final 
rule  rests  on  a  sound  legal  foundation  and 
would  fully  accomplish  its  purposes.  The 
Commission  believes  that  it  is  necessary  to 
give  the  rule  an  oppoiliunity  to  work.  Ac- 
cordingly at  this  time,  we  do  not  believe 
that  additional  legislation  is  necessary  to 
accomplish  the  objectives  of  the  Commis- 
sion's recently  approved  standardisation  and 
licensing  reforms. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Yes. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Of  course,  since  that 
letter  was  written,  the  court,  in  fact, 
found  that  it  would  not  stand  on  the 
firm  legal  foundation  and  consequently 
the  rule  cannot  be  allowed  to  operate 
as  they  suggest  because  D.C.  Circuit 
has  declared  that  rule  beyond  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954.  Is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  It  is  correct  that  that 
historically  happened,  but  the  court  of 
appeals  decision  did  not  change  the  po- 
sition of  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Com- 
mission relative  to  the  desirability  of 
legislation. 

Just  to  quote  the  NRC  subsequent  to 
the  opinion  of  the  D.C.  Court  of  Ap- 
peals, a  letter  from  Harold  Denton  of 
the  NRC  to  Olin  Wethington,  Executive 
Secretary  of  the  Economic  Policy 
Council  in  the  White  House,  comment- 
ing on  the  President's  draft  national 
energy  strategy,  which  contained  nu- 
clear licensing  provisions: 

The  Commission  supports  standardization 
and  early  site  approval  *  *  *  and  licensing 
renewal.  However  the  Commission  does  not 
believe  that  the  licensing  reform  legislation 
as  discussed  on  page  8  of  nuclear  power  sec- 
tion is  desirable  at  this  time. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON,  Will  the  Senator 
yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Yes. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  have  a  letter  dated 
February  5  from  the  Chairman  and  sub- 
mitted on  his  behalf  and  all  other  Com- 
missioners, except  Commissioner 
Remick.  who  is  away  on  official  travel, 
and  in  that  he  said  in  response  to  the 
request  of  the  Nuclear  Regulatory 
Commission: 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  both 
to  express  our  support  for  the  nuclear  licens- 
ing reform  provisions  of  S.  2166,  as  intro- 
duced in  the  National  Energy  Security  Act 
of  1992.  and  our  opposition  to  an  amendment 
to  S.  2166.  which  we  understand  might  be 
proposed  by  Senators  Graham  and  Fowler. 

Has  the  Senator  seen  the  copy  of 
that? 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  There  is  no  question 
that  NRC  changed  its  position.  The 
question  is  under  which  circumstances, 
and  what  those  circumstances  say 
about  the  NRC's  discretion.  When  we 
start  to  discuss  the  principal  dif- 
ferences between  the  first-  and  second- 
degree  amendments,  the  principal  dif- 
ference is  going  to  be  the  issue  of  how 
much  discretion  to  provide  to  the  NRC 
to  either  grant  or  not  grant  a  full  hear- 
ing on  questions  of  safety  of  a  nuclear 
powerplant. 


Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Well,  the  main 
thing  that  is  transferred  between  the 
date  of  that  testimony  and  today  is 
that  the  court  has  declared  their  rules 
that  they  were  trying  to  uphold  to  be 
illegal  in  part. 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Here  is  what  Commis- 
sioner Curtiss  of  the  NRC  said  on 
March  21  of  1991  in  response  to  ques- 
tions from  Chairman  Bevill,  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Energy  and  Water 
Development  of  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Committee. 

I  would  say  with  respect  to  one  portion  of 
100  CFR  part  52.  that  was  declared  invalid  by 
the  court,  having  to  do  with  the  so-called 
preoperational  hearing,  I  think  at  least  at 
this  point  that  legislation  on  this  particular 
matter  would  be  premature  until  we  have  ex- 
hausted the  judicial  avenue. 

That  was  the  position  their  Commis- 
sioner was  taking  at  least  as  recently 
as  March  22  of  last  year,  well  after,  and 
in  fact,  in  specific  response  to  the  tra- 
ditional opinion.  Now  the  Commis- 
sioner supports  legislation. 

Mr.  WALLOP,  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  question? 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Yes. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Of  course,  the  Senator 
is  well  aware  that  his  predecessors. 
Senators  Breaux  and  Simpson,  are  co- 
sponsors  of  the  underlying  amendment. 
Not  only  did  they  testify  to  you  in  Jan- 
uary of  this  year,  but  the  NRC,  in  let- 
ters dated  June  26  and  August  1,  by 
unanimous  vote,  expressed  its  endorse- 
ment of  provisions  of  S.  1220,  and  this 
was  before  the  memo  written  by  Mr. 
Young. 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Well,  there  had  been  a 
previous  memo  from  Mr.  Young.  A 
memo  quoted  and  entered  into  the 
Record  by  the  Senator  from  Nevada  is 
not  the  only  evidence  of  Department  of 
Energy  influence  on  NRC.  There  is 
more  evidence  of  the  advocacy  agen- 
cy's attempt  to  influence  the  Nuclear 
Regulatory  Commission,  supposedly 
the  independent  regulatory  body. 

As  I  understand  the  history  of  this 
evolution,  when  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  was  divided,  its  respon- 
sibilities were  split:  One  agency,  what 
is  now  the  Department  of  Energy,  was 
to  be  the  agency  which  had  the  respon- 
sibility for  the  development  of  the  nu- 
clear industry.  The  Nuclear  Regulatory 
Commission  was  to  be  an  independent 
regulatory  agency  which  would  be  re- 
sponsible for  making  judgments  to  pro- 
tect the  public  safety.  And  the  ques- 
tion here  is  whether  the  NRC's  inde- 
pendence has  been  compromised. 

The  Senator  asked  about  the  timing 
of  the  NRC's  change  in  position.  Let 
me  read  from  a  May  6,  1991.  memo  from 
Bill  Young.  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Department  of  Energy,  to  the  then 
NRC  Chairman,  Mr.  Kenneth  Carr: 

I  would  like  to  ask  your  assistance  in  co- 
ordinating the  NRC  and  DOE  positions  on 
possible  licensing  reform  legislation.  I  ask 
that  the  Commission  take  the  following  posi- 
tions: A,  the  NRC  supports  the  provision  of 
title  V(A)  of  S.  570,  H.R.  1301,  and  would  have 
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on  to  their  enactment.  B.  the  NRC 
supports  the  provision  of  title  VHI  of  S. 
afiended  by  Senator  Wallop,  now  title 
1220,  and  would  also  have  no  objec- 
t  tielr  enactment.  I  ask  that  the  NRC 
bills  as  legislative  packages  and 
opinions  on  the  efficacy  of  indi- 
^ements.  such  as  emergency  plan- 
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obligation  of  certifying  its  safety,  I 
think,  is  a  further  testimony  to  the 
issue  of  confidence  and  the  deteriora- 
tion of  public  credibility  which  the 
NRC  has  suffered  throughout  this  proc- 
ess. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  focus  on  the 
fundamental  issue  which  distinguishes 
the  first-  and  second-degree  amend- 
ments. That  is  the  issue  of  under  which 
circumstances  would  a  citizen  who  be- 
lieved that  there  has  been  some  defect 
in  the  construction  of  a  nuclear  plant 
be  allowed  to  have  a  full  hearing  and 
judicial  review  for  the  purposes  of 
making  that  determination? 

The  language  that  is  in  the  first-de- 
gree amendment  is  that,  "The  commis- 
sion, in  its  discretion,  shall  determine 
appropriate  hearing  procedures,  wheth- 
er informal  or  formal  adjudicatory,  for 
any  hearing  under  this  subparagraph, 
and  shall  state  its  reasons  therefor." 

So  it  is  totally  at  the  discretion  of 
the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  as 
to  whether  they  will  grant  a  hearing 
and,  if  so,  what  will  be  the  character  of 
that  hearing. 

What  is  in  the  second-degree  amend- 
ment? The  second-degree  amendment 
provides  that  there  will  be  a  right  to  a 
hearing  if  the  petitioner  can  meet  this 
following  standard — and  I  would  ask, 
Mr.  President,  that  you  and  our  other 
colleagues  listen  to  these  standards 
with  this  question  in  mind:  If  a  peti- 
tioner can  meet  all  of  these  standards, 
am  I  prepared  to  say  that  they  should 
not  have  a  full  adjudicatory  hearing? 

What  are  these  standards?  The  Com- 
mission shall  designate  and  issue  for 
hearing  if  the  issue,  one,  consists  of  a 
substantial  dispute  of  fact;  two,  that 
the  resolution  of  that  dispute  of  fact  is 
necessary  for  the  Commission's  deci- 
sion, the  decision  on  the  safety  of  the 
plant,  and  that  fact  cannot  be  resolved 
with  sufficient  accuracy  except  at  such 
a  hearing. 

The  issue  has  to  be  substantial.  The 
issue  has  to  relate  directly  to  the  Com- 
mission's obligation  to  make  a  judg- 
ment on  the  safety  of  the  plant.  And 
the  issue  has  to  be  of  such  a  nature 
that  it  cannot  be  resolved  with  suffi- 
cient accuracy  except  at  a  hearing. 

Beyond  that,  Mr.  President,  in  addi- 
tion to  all  those  tests,  it  must  be  that 
either  the  issue  was  not  and  could  not 
have  been  raised  and  resolved  at  any 
proceedings  for  the  issuance,  modifica- 
tion, or  amendment  of  a  license  permit 
or  approval;  that  is,  this  was  an  issue 
that  could  not  have  been  raised  at  an 
earlier  stage  in  the  process,  or  there 
must  be  a  showing  has  been  made  that 
there  has  been  nonconformance  with 
the  license  and  that  such 
nonconformance  has  not  been  corrected 
and  that  such  nonconformance  could 
materially  and  adversely  affect  the 
safe  operation  of  the  facility. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  not  like  to  go 
back  to  my  constituents  and  say  that  I 
had   taken   the  position   that  a  peti- 


tioner who  could  meet  all  of  those  rig- 
orous steps  would  be  denied,  in  the 
total  discretion,  the  total  whim  of  the 
NRC,  the  right  to  have  that  full  hear- 
ing and  to  have  the  results  of  that  full 
hearing  then  subject  to  judicial  review. 

I  would  not  like  to  be  the  one  who 
would  then  have  to  explain  at  a  future 
date  to  my  citizens  why,  if  all  of  those 
conditions  could  be  met,  they  could  not 
have  a  full  public  airing  of  an  issue  of 
vital  concern,  as  it  certainly  would  be 
to  that  community,  that  State,  and  to 
our  national  efforts  at  making  nuclear 
power  a  responsible  part  of  our  total 
energy  system. 

That  language  that  I  read  may  have 
sounded  relatively  stilted  and  legal- 
istic. Mr.  President,  creativity  is  de- 
scribed as  the  art  of  disguising  your 
sources.  I  want  you  to  know  that  I  was 
not  creative.  I  did  not  write  those 
words.  Who  wrote  those  words?  Those 
words  were  written  by  the  Nuclear 
Regulatory  Commission,  because  that 
was  their  legislative  recommendation 
of  how  to  resolve  this  issue  of  the  bal- 
ance between  certainty  and  predict- 
ability of  a  licensing  process  but  still 
allowing  the  public  a  limited  oppor- 
tunity with  the  high  threshold  to  have 
a  full  hearing  of  cases  of  allegations  of 
unsafe  construction  or  circumstances 
that  would  raise  questions  about  the 
appropriateness  of  the  operation  of  the 
plant. 

That  was  the  language  that  the  NRC, 
session  after  session,  advocated  Con- 
gress to  adopt.  It  was  language  which 
had  the  general,  if  not  unanimous,  sup- 
port of  the  nuclear  industry  as  to  how 
they  would  like  to  have  this  issue  re- 
solved. 

Now,  the  concern  that  has  been  ex- 
pressed is,  well,  even  if  you  can  meet 
that  high  threshold,  there  might  be  cir- 
cumstances under  which  it  would  be 
appropriate  for  a  plant  to  be  allowed  to 
be  operated  before  that  proceeding  had 
reached  its  conclusion.  And  I  think  it 
is  possible  that  could  be  the  case.  So, 
we  have  provided,  as  has  the  first-de- 
gree amendment,  for  an  operating  per- 
mit pending  the  resolution  of  the  adju- 
dication. 

What  we  have  said,  and  now  with  the 
abandonment  of  that  earlier  language 
that  would  have  required  the  petitioner 
to  show  that  the  plant  was  unsafe, 
what  we  have  now  said  is  that  if  the 
NRC  can  determine  that  the  plant  was 
built  in  accordance  with  the  plans,  and 
the  NRC  regrulations.  that  the  NRC  will 
have  the  authority  to  allow  a  plant  to 
commence  operation  while  the  dispute 
is  being  resolved. 

I  think  that  is  a  fully  reasonable  res- 
olution of  this  issue.  There  are  many — 
and  I  believe  some  may  be  prepared  to 
debate  during  the  further  consideration 
of  these  amendments — that  believe  our 
amendment  goes  too  far,  that  if  a  peti- 
tioner can  meet  all  these  high  thresh- 
olds for  a  full  adjudicatory  hearing, 
that   the   NRC   should  not   allow   the 


plant  to  operate  under  any  cir- 
cumstances until  those  safety  issues 
have  been  resolved. 

I  believe  that  the  position  that  we 
have  advocated  is  one  which  is  a  rea- 
sonable balance  of  the  public's  right  to 
have  access  to  a  full  hearing  on  issues 
of  vital  concern,  legitimate  concern, 
against  the  desire  for  a  level  playing 
field  of  predictability  within  the  nu- 
clear industry. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  the  issue.  The 
issue  is  do  you  want  to  return  to  your 
constituents  and  say  that  if  the  citizen 
of  your  State,  on  the  eve  of  the  opening 
of  a  nuclear  power  plant,  is  about  to  go 
to  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission 
and  establish  that  there  is  a  prima 
facie  case  that  this  facility  was  not 
built  in  conformance  with  the  license 
and  that  nonconformity  has  not  been 
corrected,  and  that  nonconformity  ma- 
terially and  adversely  affects  the  safe 
operation  of  the  facility,  if  that  citizen 
can  establish  that  this  issue  could  not 
have  been  raised  at  an  earlier  proceed- 
ing and  that  issue  is  substantial  and 
necessary  for  the  Commission's  resolu- 
tion and  can  only  be  sufficiently  re- 
solved through  the  method  of  a  full, 
open,  adjudicatory  sharing,  you  still 
want  to  tell  your  citizen  that  under 
those  circumstances  they  do  not  have  a 
right  for  that  hearing? 

I  do  not  believe  that  is  the  position 
which  any  of  us  would  want  to  take, 
not  the  position  that  the  U.S.  Senate 
could  choose  to  establish  as  the  policy 
of  the  United  States  of  America. 

I  believe  that,  should  we  do  so,  that 
whatever  minimal  benefit  might  be 
gained  through  the  expedition  of  the  li- 
censing process  will  have  been  more 
than  compromised  hy  the  loss  of  public 
confidence  in  their  regulatory  agencies 
and  in  the  fundamental  commitment  to 
public  safety  of  this  Nation's  nuclear 
regulatory  policy. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
issue  at  hand,  I  support  the  Johnston- 
Wallop  approach.  I  believe  it  is  time 
that  we  do  what  we  must  to  put  nu- 
clear energy  on  an  equal  footing  with 
reference  to  its  good  points  and  its  bad 
points.  I  do  not  think  that  is  the  cur- 
rent law.  I  think  it  is  significantly  pe- 
nalized. 

So  I  am  hopeful  that  we  will  arrive  at 
a  position  where  one  of  our  real  strong 
economic  points  is  the  economic  avail- 
ability of  electricity  and  surely  we 
ought  to  make  nuclear  power  part  of 
that  arsenal  for  America's  strength 
and  prosperity  in  the  future. 

Mr.  President,  continued  economic 
growth,  more  jobs,  and  a  higher  stand- 
ard of  living  for  our  people  all  depend 
on  the  availability  of  electricity. 
America  is  becoming  increasingly  elec- 
trified. Today,  36  percent  of  our  pri- 
mary energy  is  consumed  by  electricity 
generation.  By  the  year  2010,  the  De- 
partment of  Energy  has  projected  it  to 
be  41  percent. 


A  national  energy  strategy  must  ad- 
dress the  issue  of  our  future  demand 
for  electricity.  The  Nation  must  have 
options  to  meet  growing  demands  for 
electricity  in  a  safe,  efficient,  and  envi- 
ronmentally sound  manner. 

DOE  tells  us  that  electricity  demand 
will  grow  by  between  1.6  to  2.4  percent 
per  year  through  2010.  In  order  to  sus- 
tain our  economic  growth,  electric 
utilities  must  be  able  to  continue  to 
provide  reliable  and  competitively 
priced  electricity.  If  the  projected 
growth  holds  true,  the  Nation  will  need 
from  190  gigawatts  to  more  than  275 
gigawatts  of  new  generation— that's 
about  20  1,000  MW  powerplants  which 
must  come  on-line  each  year  between 
the  years  2000-2010.  Furthermore,  ap- 
proximately 85  percent  of  that  growth 
demand  would  be  base-load  capacity— 
the  type  of  generation  facility  that  is 
needed  to  operate  continuously  around 
the  clock.  The  current  primary  sources 
for  baseload  capacity  are  coal  and  nu- 
clear. 

If  coal  continues  to  be  constrained  by 
environmental  considerations  and  it's 
doubtful  that  conservation  can  meet 
this  growth  demand,  then  we  must 
maintain  our  nuclear  option. 

Currently  nuclear  energy  generates 
about  20  percent  of  the  electricity  in 
the  United  States.  In  this  legislation 
we  are  not  mandating  that  nuclear  en- 
ergy be  used  exclusively  to  meet  all 
the  new  demand.  However,  unless  we 
reform  the  nuclear  licensing  process, 
we  would  lose  this  viable  option. 

The  current  process  simply  does  not 
work.  A  provision  of  this  bill  assures 
we  have  this  option.  The  provision  to 
which  this  Senator  refers  involves  the 
restructuring  of  the  system  we  use  to 
license  nuclear  reactors.  It  appears  as 
title  DC,  the  Nuclear  Reactor  Licensing 
Act  of  1991. 

While  the  Johnston-Wallop  sub- 
stitute takes  up  fewer  than  6  pages  in 
this  401  page  bill,  it  holds  great  sigrnifi- 
cance  for  America's  competitive  posi- 
tion in  the  world  economy.  Title  IX 
will  assist  America  in  its  efforts  to  be- 
come more  competitive  with  the  Japa- 
nese, with  the  Europeans,  and  with  all 
industrial  nations. 

And  title  EX  holds  great  significance 
for  American  consumers,  who  have 
every  reason  to  expect  reasonable  elec- 
tric rates. 

Let  me  cite  what  I  consider  to  be  the 
compelling  facts  for  adoption  of  title 
DC. 

When  the  Japanese  or  the  French,  as 
examples,  consider  the  construction  of 
a  new  nuclear  power  plant,  they  will  do 
something  quite  interesting.  They  will 
draw  up  designs  using  technology  that 
has  been  developed  here  in  the  United 
States  of  America.  Then  after  all  the 
safety  checks,  they  will  construct  the 
plant,  and  that  Japanese  or  French  re- 
actor will  be  producing  electricity  ap- 
proximately 4  years  after  construction 
begins.  That  is  4  years  to  build  the  en- 
tire plant  and  bring  it  on  line. 


When  I  had  the  opportunity  to  visit 
Japan  a  couple  of  years  ago,  the  Japa- 
nese often  bragged  to  me  of  their 
achievements  of  this  4-year  construc- 
tion-to-operation period.  They  deserve 
that  pride. 

Assuming  there  were  any  new  nu- 
clear plants  planned  in  our  great  Na- 
tion, how  long  would  it  take  an  Amer- 
ican utility  to  do  exactly  what  the  Jap- 
anese or  the  French  accomplish  in  4 
years?  What  would  my  colleagues 
guess?  Six  years  on  the  average?  Maybe 
10  years? 

The  answer,  based  on  our  most  recent 
experience,  is  14  years — more  than 
three  times  what  it  takes  in  Japan  or 
France. 

What  is  the  economic  impact  of  that 
10-year  differential?  That  is  10  years 
when  a  huge  capital  investment  is  tied 
up,  not  returning  one  penny  to  cover 
annual  interest  and  various  sunk  costs. 
That  is  10  years  of  waste  and  frustra- 
tion. In  fact,  the  U.S.  experience  has 
been  that  time-related  costs  account 
for  as  much  as  50  percent  of  a  nuclear 
plant's  total  costs. 

And  please  remember,  the  Japanese 
and  others  are  building  these  plants 
using  American  technology.  In  fact, 
the  only  sales  for  America's  nuclear 
generating  industry  today  are  sales  for 
export. 

How  have  the  Japanese  and  the 
French  achieved  this  shorter  period? 
Mr.  President,  they  have  achieved  this 
as  a  result  of  two  things  we  fail  to  do. 

They  have  standardized  their  reactor 
designs.  A  nuclear  plant  built  in  the 
north  of  France  or  Japan  will  look,  in- 
side and  out,  exactly  like  one  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  country,  hundreds 
of  miles  away.  The  control  rooms  will 
look  the  same.  Each  will  have  various 
controls  at  the  exact  same  location, 
plant  to  plant.  The  reactors  will  be 
identical.  The  cooling  systems  will  be 
the  same. 

It  is  a  cookie-cutter  construction, 
and  it  works. 

Because  manufacturers  must  apply 
to  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission 
for  design  certification,  title  DC  can 
work  effectively  only  when  manufac- 
turers follow  the  concept  of  standard- 
ization. If  title  DC  becomes  the  law  of 
the  land — as  this  Senator  believes  it 
should — standardization  will  become  a 
reality  and  make  the  licensing  process 
more  rational. 

The  other  thing  the  Japanese  and  the 
French  have  accomplished  is  also  very 
basic,  very  simple,  and  very  wise. 

They  have  front-loaded  all  controver- 
sies over  a  plant's  safety  and  environ- 
mental impact. 

Instead  of  having  the  safety  issue  re- 
solved— as  we  do — after  a  plant  has 
been  constructed,  the  French  and  the 
Japanese  resolve  safety  issues  before 
construction.  That  means  that  billions 
of  dollars  of  investment  do  not  stand 
idle — costing  the  ratepayers  and  inves- 
tors millions  of  dollars  in  monthly  in- 
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terest  -pending  the  outcome  of  litiga- 
tion ever  safety  that  can  persist  for 
years 

And  I  might  point  out  that  the  Ger- 
mans, the  Canadians,  and  other  leading 
indust  nalized  nations  are  doing  pre- 
cisely what  the  French  and  the  Japa- 
nese a  "e  doing.  Only  the  United  States 
is  hole  ing  out. 

Thai  needs  to  change. 

Titl(  rX  of  S.  2166.  the  Nuclear  Reac- 
tor Li  sensing  Act  of  1991,  would  short- 
en the  time  it  takes  from  construction 
to  ope  ration  in  a  sensible  and  respon- 
sible '  ray — without  in  any  way  short- 
circuii  ing  safety  or  environmental 
safegufu-ds 
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me  restate  that.  Title  IX  in  no 
sfort-circuits  or  ignores  safety  or 
safeguards.     It     would 
involve  the  public  earlier  in  a 
consideration,      thus      giving 
assurance  to  the  utility,  and 
that  once  the  plant  is 
that  it  can  be  operated  for 
good — not  tied  up  in  court. 
IX  will  do  what  the  Japanese 
French  and  others  already  do. 
X  requires  that  the  important 
issues  be  resolved  before  con- 
on  of  the  reactor,  not  afterwards 
current  law. 

to  place  the  absurdities  of 

law  in  some  perspective,  it 

we  told  a  family  planning  to 

new  home  that  they  must  get  a 

permit,  construct  the  house, 

for  it,  but  then  they  cannot 

in    until    their    neighbors    pass 

.  If  the  neighbors  say  no,  then 

permit  is  issued. 

many  homes  would  ever  be  built 

were  America's  law?  Yet  that  is 

ly  how  our  current  nuclear  en- 

.w  works.  We  begin  construction 

the  decision  on  safety  is  made. 

to  reverse  that. 

nfaking  such  a  reversal,  would  we 

safety?   I  don't   see   how. 

is  not  one  iota  of  evidence  that 

or  the  French  have  oper- 

nuclear  energy   program   with 

cfcncern   than   we   have.    In   fact, 

)rograms  appear  even  safer,  at 

(y  some   yardsticks.  They  have 

capacity-use    rates,    which    in 

from   fewer  periods  of  un- 

shutdowns. 

Japanese,  for  example,  have  an 

capacity-use  rate  of  71  percent. 

)urs  stands  at  67.5  percent.  And 

we    have    been   able    to    reduce 

's    unplarmed    shutdowns    per 

per  year,   to  fewer  than  two — 

iramatically  from  s^t-ven  as  re- 

as  1980-  the  French  and  the  Jap- 

lave  averages  between  1  and  1.5 
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current  U.S    law  was  written  in 

's,  when  we  were  entering  the 

power  era.  when  each  plant  was 

That  law  said:  Get  a  construc- 

from  what  is  now  the  Nu- 

1  Legulatorj  Commission,  then  go 

design  your  plant.  After  you 
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have  built  the  plant,  then  come  back  to 
the  Federal  Government  so  it  can  de- 
termine if  your  design  is  a  safe  and 
practical  one — subject  to  delays  in 
court — while  the  plant  sits  idle. 

That  may  have  been  a  practical  ap- 
proach for  an  industry  in  its  adoles- 
cence. But  it  clearly  is  out  of  date  for 
a  mature  industry— as  our  worldwide 
competitors  have  demonstrated. 

There  are  75  nuclear  power  plants  in 
the  planning  or  construction  phase 
throughout  the  world.  Not  a  single  one 
of  them  is  in  the  United  States. 

America  today  operates  111  nuclear 
power  plants,  plants  producing  about  20 
percent  of  our  electricity.  Yet  not  a 
single  nuclear  plant  order  has  been 
placed  since  the  Three  Mile  Island  acci- 
dent occurred  12  years  ago.  About  70 
plants  that  were  ordered  in  the  6  years 
prior  to  1979  were  canceled. 

By  contrast,  the  French  in  less  than 
two  decades  have  raised  their  nuclear 
generation  from  10  percent  of  their 
electrical  production  to  75  percent  of 
that  production.  Their  56  operating  re- 
actors will  soon  be  joined  by  7  plants 
under  construction. 

No  people  on  this  Earth  are  more 
concerned  over  the  safety  of  nuclear 
power  than  the  citizens  of  Japan.  Yet 
the  Japanese  recognize  the  importance 
of  providing  safe  and  dependable  elec- 
trical power.  Properly  monitored,  nu- 
clear reactors  provide  just  that. 

Twenty-six  percent  of  Japan's  elec- 
tric power  now  comes  from  nuclear  re- 
actors— and  the  Japanese  plan  to  dou- 
ble their  nuclear  capacity  over  the 
next  two  decades,  bringing  40  new  nu- 
clear plants  on  line — using  a  legal  re- 
gime quite  like  title  IX. 

The  Japanese  trust  a  strategy  where 
safety  issues  are  resolved  first.  Why 
cant  we? 

The  key  to  title  IX  is  this:  It  front- 
loads  America's  squabbles  over  nuclear 
safety,  so  that  the  fights — even  if  they 
stretch  over  the  years — will  occur  be- 
fore billions  of  dollars  are  sunk  into  a 
completed,  yet  idle,  plant. 

Actually,  the  issue  has  never  been 
the  overall  length  of  the  process  to  de- 
sign and  construct  a  nuclear  plant. 
That  is  likely  to  remain  10  to  20  years, 
as  is  the  case  today  in  Japan. 

The  issue  is  at  what  point  should  $1 
billion  or  $2  billion  be  invested  on 
hardware  and  cement  to  create  a  new 
plant. 

Is  that  to  occur  before  or  after  the 
.safety  review?  The  Japanese  and  the 
Fiench — as  well  as  other  nations — do 
that  review  prior  to  investment,  not 
afterward.  Why  shouldn't  we? 

The  Japanese  system  involves  four 
careful  stages: 

First,  there  is  the  selection  of  the 
site  and  the  environmental  survey. 
That  may  last  several  years. 

Then  there  is  the  siting  plan  decision 
by  the  Prime  Minister,  requiring  the 
consent  of  12  ministries. 

Next  comes  the  safety  examination, 
which  produces  both  an  establishment 
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permit  and  a  construction  permit.  I 
should  point  out  that  the  establish- 
ment permit  goes  into  essentially  the 
same  level  of  detail  we  require  after 
the  fact.  This  covers  a  detailed  site 
study,  earthquake  studies,  the  safety 
design  of  the  plant,  waste  treatment 
plans,  and  accident  analysis.  The  Japa- 
nese simply  do  it  prior  to  the  invest- 
ment. 

Finally,  there  is  the  actual  construc- 
tion of  the  project. 

Typically,  the  entire  process  in 
Japan  requires  a  dozen  years — but  lit- 
tle money  need  be  invested  until  the 
final  construction  phase,  which  follows 
the  resolution  of  all  safety  and  envi- 
ronmental issues.  During  that  final 
stage,  the  Ministry  of  International 
Trade  and  Industry  conducts  periodic 
inspections. 

How  does  our  system  work?  It  is  so 
easy  to  find  outrageous  examples  of 
waste  under  current  U.S.  law.  The 
Shoreham  nuclear  power  plant  was 
built  by  the  Long  Island  Lighting  Co., 
at  a  total  cost  over  time  of  $5.5  billion. 
That  plant  has  produced  36  hours  of  on- 
line power  during  low-power  testing. 
So  what  has  happened?  Long  Island 
Lighting  Co.,  after  years  of  litigation, 
sold  the  plant  to  the  State  of  New  York 
for  a  single  dollar — and  the  State  will 
now  dismantle  Shoreham  for  about  $150 
million,  all  of  which  will  be  paid  for  by 
the  ratepayers.  How  ridiculously 
wasteful. 

If  we  had  passed  title  IX  years  a^o, 
Shoreham  might  never  have  been  built, 
assuming  strenuous  opposition  in  the 
State,  and  the  American  economy 
would  today  be  $5.7  billion  richer. 

In  this  debate  over  title  IX.  we  may 
hear  that  safety  will  be  shunted  aside. 
Frankly,  I  do  not  see  how  that  argu- 
ment carries  any  weight. 

First  there  would  be  the  design  cer- 
tification process,  involving  a  formal 
hearing.  This  process  is  appealable  to 
the  courts. 

Then  there  is  the  site  permit,  where 
the  issue  of  emergency  planning  would 
be  discussed,  in  an  adjudicatory  hear- 
ing, also  appealable  to  the  courts. 

Next  comes  the  combined  construc- 
tion and  operating  license,  again  with 
an  adjudicatory  hearing  appealable  to 
the  courts. 

And  finally,  after  construction  is 
completed,  interveners  of  the  project 
may  still  request  a  hearing  and,  if  not 
satisfied,  they  can  go  to  court  to  argue 
over  a  range  of  issues.  Did  the  con- 
struction process  fulfill  the  approved 
design?  If  the  plant  meets  the  design 
according  to  its  license  agreement  the 
plant  can  be  operated.  If  it  has  not  met 
the  design— delay  and  a  new  investiga- 
tion will  be  necessary— and  fully  justi- 
fied. 

Moreover,  the  new  licensing  process 
allows  full  public  review  of  new  safety 
issues.  What  title  IX  would  try  to  pre- 
vent is  the  rehashing  of  the  same  old 
safety  and  environmental   issues  dis- 
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cussed  and  resolved  prior  to  construc- 
tion. 

That  doesn't  sound  to  me  as  if  the 
public  is  being  shortchanged.  And  we 
know  that  the  NRC  will  be  looking 
over  a  utility's  shoulder  throughout 
the  process  of  construction. 

This  Nation's  Governors  are  not 
given  to  reckless  support  for  nuclear 
energy.  So  this  Senator  is  impressed 
that  the  National  Governors  Associa- 
tion's current  statement  on  nuclear  en- 
ergy policy,  revised  last  February,  says 
this: 

Licensing  procedures  that  provide  for  full 
public  participation  and  encourage  a  careful 
review  of  all  health,  safety,  and  environ- 
mental concerns  must  be  developed.  Any  re- 
consideration of  these  decisions  must  be  lim- 
ited to  significant  new  issues  that  indicate 
the  facility  or  site  would  not  comply  with 
the  original  requirements  or  to  new  informa- 
tion that  indicates  that  the  health  and  safe- 
ty of  the  public  would  be  endangered.  Recon- 
sideration must  be  handled  in  an  open  and 
expeditious  manner. 

I  agree. 

American  prosperity — our  paychecks 
and  our  future — will  be  determined  to  a 
very  great  extent  by  energy  use  and  en- 
ergy costs.  America  uses  the  most  en- 
ergy in  the  world  not  because  there  are 
so  many  of  us  living  in  America — other 
nations  are  more  populous — but  be- 
cause our  economy  is  large  and  robust. 

We  will  continue  to  be  a  major  user 
and  producer  of  energy — while  at  the 
same  time  striving  to  improve  on  our 
past  successes  for  conserving  energy 
and  the  efficient  use  of  energy. 

But  we  must  look  for  wise  uses  of 
various  types  of  energy,  not  locking 
some  uses  out.  Those  who  oppose  the 
very  idea  of  nuclear  energy  will  oppose 
title  IX.  They  will  oppose  title  IX  be- 
cause everyone  knows  that  no  new  nu- 
clear plants  could  ever  be  built  in  this 
Nation  under  the  uncertainties  of  the 
current  policy. 

But  nuclear  power,  this  Senator  be- 
lieves, is  a  reasonable  solution  to  many 
of  our  energy  needs.  Nuclear  power 
necessarily  achieves  two  goals  that  are 
critical  at  this  time  in  world  history: 

Nuclear  energy  reduces  any  Nation's 
need  for  oil  imports.  I  do  not  need  to 
tell  my  colleagues  how  important  that 
is.  Sometime  it  is  argued  that  we  don't 
need  to  worry  because  only  5  percent  of 
our  electricity  comes  from  oil.  But  the 
percentage  was  far  higher  in  1973  before 
the  oil  embargo,  and  it  could  easily 
slide  again  toward  those  higher  levels. 
It  was  that  1973  embargo  that  dem- 
onstrated to  the  French  and  the  Japa- 
nese the  importance  of  emphasizing  nu- 
clear power. 

And  the  use  of  nuclear  energy  means 
less  emission  of  greenhouse  gases, 
which  may  be  producing  global  warm- 
ing, as  well  as  other  conventional  pol- 
lutants, such  as  those  producing  acid 
rain  and  smog.  Nuclear  reactors  simply 
do  not  produce  these  gases. 

I  should  also  point  out  that  title  IX 
is  not  a  new  idea.  It  codifies  reforms 


that  the  NRC  adopted  in  1989.  the  so- 
called  part  52  rule.  In  addition,  it  re- 
moves any  doubts  over  the 
appealability  of  the  NRC's  authority 
for  a  start-up  on  operation  of  a  plant. 
Yet  it  prevents  the  hearing  from  delay- 
ing NRC's  go-ahead  on  plant  oper- 
ations, if  the  NRC  determines  that  the 
plant  has  met  all  the  requirements  de- 
manded in  its  license  and  is  safe  to  op- 
erate. 

In  fact,  this  idea  of  combining  to- 
day's two-step  process  into  a  single  li- 
cense was  broached  as  long  ago  as  1954, 
when  the  Supreme  Court  Justice  Wil- 
liam O.  Douglas  argued  that  safety  is- 
sues should  not  be  put  off  until  after 
construction.  President  Carter's  Three 
Mile  Island  Commission  also  rec- 
ommended combining  the  licenses,  re- 
solving all  safety  issues  before  con- 
struction began. 

NRC  Chairman  Ivan  Selin  recently 
testified  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives that  "any  intelligent  and  inter- 
ested citizen  has  got  to  be  suspicious 
about  a  regulatory  program  that 
doesn't  answer  serious  objects  until  it's 
almost  too  late  to  do  anything  prac- 
tical about  them." 

Every  Member  of  this  body  under- 
stands that  America  is  in  a  critical 
competition  for  world  markets,  for  eco- 
nomic progress.  It  is  a  competition 
America  can  surely  win — but  only  if  we 
play  our  cards  right. 

Those  cards  involve  many  things. 
They  involve  the  need  for  a  well- 
trained  work  force.  They  involve  the 
need  for  policies  that  encourage  eco- 
nomic growth  and  greater  industrial  ef- 
ficiencies. And  they  involve  how  we 
regulate  ourselves. 

If  we  are  going  to  lock  ourselves  out 
of  the  nuclear  option  by  leaving  in 
place  the  failed  regulatory  schemes  of 
the  past,  then  we  will  have  imposed 
just  one  more  costly  disadvantage  in 
our  competition  for  world  markets. 

If  one  of  our  nuclear  plants  cost  $6 
billion  and  produces  no  more  elec- 
tricity than  a  Japanese  plant  put  on 
line  for  $1  billion,  we  have  added  a  $5- 
billion  millstone  on  the  back  of  Amer- 
ican industries  and  American  consum- 
ers. That  simply  is  unfair  and  surely 
counterproductive. 

In  closing,  Mr.  President,  the  Harris- 
burg,  PA,  Patriot  newspaper  not  so 
long  ago  made  a  good  point  in  an  edi- 
torial: "This  country  doesn't  have  the 
luxury  to  invest  years  of  time  and  bil- 
lions of  dollars  in  a  powerplant  that 
will  never  be  used." 

That  editorial,  supporting  the  con- 
cepts in  title  IX,  holds  particular  im- 
portance when  we  recall  that  Harris- 
burg  is  just  a  few  miles  upstream  from 
Three  Mile  Island. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  that  the  Senate 
support  the  Johnston-Wallop  sub- 
stitute to  title  IX.  American  needs  it 
now. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an 


editorial  from  the  New  York  Times  of 
February  27,  1990,  entitled  "Japan  Now 
Ahead  in  Nuclear  Power,  Too"  and  a 
U.S.  Council  for  Energy  Awareness  info 
letter  dated  October  1991. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Feb.  27,  1990] 

Japan  Now  ahead  in  Nuclear  Power,  Too 
(By  Matthew  L.  Wald) 

Washington,  February  22.^Japan  is  rap- 
idly outpacing  the  United  Sutes  in  the  field 
of  nuclear  power,  American  experts  In  Gov- 
ernment academla  and  the  utility  industry 
say. 

Japan's  advantages  are  widening  in  re- 
search and  development.  In  construction 
techniques  and  in  safe  operation  of  the 
plants,  according  to  a  team  of  seven  experts 
who  recently  returned  from  a  National 
Science  Foundation  trip  to  Japan. 

Even  in  the  areas  of  nuclear-plant  design, 
where  American  companies  aire  making 
progress,  the  improvements  will  first  make 
their  way  from  blueprint  to  steel  and  con- 
crete in  plants  built  in  Japan. 

Several  of  the  experts  compared  the  loss  of 
American  leadership  in  nuclear  power— a 
technology  invented  and  first  commer- 
cialized in  the  United  States— to  the  fate  of 
the  American  computer  and  auto  industries, 
which  are  threatened  by  Japanese  Inventions 
and  manufacturing  advances. 

Members  of  the  team  returning  from  Japan 
noted  at  a  conference  here  this  week  the 
long  hiatus  In  orders  for  nuclear  plants  in 
this  country  and  said  the  American  losses 
were  becoming  harder  to  reverse. 

"The  infrastructure  required  to  build  nu- 
clear plants  In  the  United  States  is  slowly 
dwindling,"  said  Kent  F.  Hansen,  a  professor 
of  nuclear  engineering  at  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology  and  the  chairman  of 
the  group.  "Without  more  projects,  our  abil- 
ity to  build  them  as  cheaply  as  others  will 
suffer." 

The  last  order  for  a  nuclear  power  plant  in 
the  United  States  was  in  1978.  and  since  then 
utilities  in  this  country  have  canceled  about 
65.  In  the  same  period,  Japan  has  broken 
ground  for  23  reactors.  Japan  has  37  operat- 
ing, compared  with  HI  in  this  country.  It  has 
12  plants  under  construction;  this  country 
has  5,  all  mostly  completed. 

Kevin  D.  Burke,  an  international  relations 
specialist  at  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Com- 
mission, said  in  a  telephone  interview  that  a 
late  start  gives  Japan  a  natural  advantage. 
"They've  been  able  to  look  at  the  other  nu- 
clear programs  in  the  world  and,  in  many 
ways,  improve  on  them,  learning  from  the 
operating  experience  of  the  French  program, 
the  German  program  and  the  American  pro- 
gram," be  said.  "It's  unfair  to  say  in  black 
and  white  that  their  program  is  better;  it 
should  be  better." 

REVIVAL  SOUGHT  IN  U.S. 

Supporters  of  nuclear  power  hope  Amer- 
ican orders  will  revive  in  the  middle  of  this 
decade,  spurred  by  new  designs  and  changes 
in  the  system  for  building  and  licensing 
plants.  Two  American  manufacturers,  the 
Westinghouse  Electric  Corporation  and  the 
General  Electric  Company,  are  designing  ad- 
vanced plants  in  work  supported  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  applying  to  the  Nuclear  Regu- 
latory Commission  for  generic  approval.  The 
idea  is  that  utilities  could  win  quick  permis- 
sion for  a  new  plant  by  picking  one  of  the  ap- 
proved designs  rather  than  custom-design- 
ing, as  has  been  the  case  in  the  past. 
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StlUj  the  first  copies  of  both  companies' 
new  p]  mts  are  likely  to  be  built  in  Japan. 
the  ex]  erts  said. 

Bull(  ins  those  models  here  successfully 
would  require  learning  from  the  experience 
of  the  Japanese,  said  Loring:  Mills,  a  nuclear 
special  ist  of  the  Edison  Electric  Institute, 
the  ut  lity  trade  association.  "If  we  don't 
find  a  way  to  build  new  plants  in  the  next 
four  o  '  five  years  like  they  do.  we're  not 
going  1  D  build  them."  he  predicted. 

MORE  IMPORTANT  IN  JAPAN 

xperts  at  the  conference  here  were 

point  out  that  nuclear  power  is  far 

mportant  for  Japan,  which  has  vlr- 

no  indigenous  energy  resources  and  a 

desire  for  energy  independence,  than 

United  States,  which  can  burn  native 

most  of  its  electricity  and  is  content 

oil  and  natural  gas  for  much  of  the 
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made  these  points  about  the  dete- 
of  the  United  States  leadership  in 
power: 

on  of  a  nuclear  plant  averages  5 

Japan,  compared  with  11   in  this 

Because  designs  are  better  devel- 

bfcfore  construction  in  Japan,  a  Japa- 

requires  only  half  as  many  hours 

by  skilled  craftsmen   as  does  an 

one  of  the  same  size.  And  Japanese 

guarantee  the  prices,   eliminating 

costs  on  the  way  to  completion. 

on  is  smoother  in  Japan,  with  un- 

shutdowns  coming  only  one-tenth  as 

in  American  plants,  on  average.  Jap- 

ilants  ran  at  72.3  percent  of  capacity 

compared  with  63.3  percent  In  this 

.  The  level  of  radioactivity  in  the 

water  in  Japanese  nuclear  plants  is 

smaller  than  in  American  plants, 

radiation  dose  to  plant  workers  is  10 

tjnes  smaller. 

and  development   has   produced 
idvances    in    many    areas    in    Japan, 
them:    computers   in   some   control 
;hat  respond  to  the  spoken  commands 
and  run  a  growing  range  of  sys- 
tematically. Researchers  are  making 
toward  a  new  nuclear  fuel  that  will 
sdbstantially  longer  than  the  current 
m  anths,  which  would  allow  a  longer  in- 
Detween  refueling  shutdowns.  And  re- 
are  beginning  work  on  a  "self  heal- 
p|ant  that  will  diagnose  its  own  prob- 
send  robots  to  fix  them. 
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team   spent  a   week   in   Japan    last 

visiting  17  agencies,  institutions  and 

ies.  The  visit  was  part  of  a  series  or- 

by   the   National    Science    Founda- 

lapanese  Technology  Evaluation  Cen- 

at  Loyola  College  in  Baltimore,  to 

Japanese  progress  in  such  fields  as 

telecommunications      and 

nductivity. 

th  assessments  in  other  areas,  the  nu- 
t^am  found  that  the  United  States  re- 
lead  in  some  areas.  For  example,  the 
rely  heavily  on  computer  codes  de- 
in  this  country  to  simulate  various 
conditions,  and  the  American  lead  in 
is  growing, 
he  team  found  that  patience  and  at- 
to  detail  were  propelling  Japan  to- 
l^adership  in  still  another  field.  From  a 
Japanese  reactors  are  similar  to 
ones,  on  which  they  are  based,  said 
R.  Olander,  a  professor  of  nuclear  en- 
at  the  University  of  California  ai 
"They  are  very  similar,  much  as  a 
pickup  truck  is  similar  to  a   Ford 
"  he  said.  "But  there  are  small  dif- 


ferences which  make  an  enormous  dif- 
ference." These,  he  said,  are  reflected  in 
higher  reliability. 

NEW  DEVELOPMENTS  A  FACTOR 

In  building  their  own  industry,  the  Japa- 
nese have  taken  advantage  of  numerous 
technological  developments  not  available 
when  most  American  plants  were  planned, 
the  panel  said.  These  include  computer-as- 
sisted design,  advanced  computers  for  con- 
trolling plant  processes,  fiber-optic  commu- 
nications channels,  increased  fabrication  of 
large  parts  in  shops  instead  of  in  the  field, 
and  new  construction  materials. 

Some  innovations  are  not  Japanese,  but 
have  been  perfected  in  Japan,  said  Dr.  Han- 
sen of  M.I.T  "The  heaviest-lifting  crane  is  a 
U.S.  design,"  he  said.  "They  have  several  of 
them  there  and  know  more  about  how  to  use 
them  thpn  we  do." 

In  addition.  Dr.  Hansen  said,  the  Japanese 
construction  industry  spends  $800  million  a 
year,  about  0.54  percent  of  sales,  on  research 
and  development  of  new  techniques,  some  of 
which  can  be  applied  to  nuclear  plants.  By 
contrast,  the  United  States  industry  invests 
$50  million,  or  0.04  percent  of  sales. 

Japan  also  outspends  the  United  States  on 
research  and  development  for  advanced  reac- 
tors, by  $775  million  a  year  to  $187.5  million, 
and  on  research  for  the  current  generation  of 
reactors,  by  $291  million  to  $180  million. 
Both  figures  exclude  proprietary  research  by 
companies. 

MORE  SCHOLARLY  PAPERS 

The  nuclear  programs  of  Japanese  univer- 
sities are  well  supported,  the  panelists  said, 
and  Japanese  scientists  in  academia,  indus- 
try and  the  national  laboratories  publish 
nearly  twice  as  many  scholarly  papers  on  nu- 
clear material  as  Americans  do. 

Some  research  is  in  areas  this  country  has 
rejected.  The  Japanese  industry  has  pursued 
a  reactor  for  ship  propulsion,  even  though  it 
does  not  think  such  a  rector  will  be  commer- 
cially attractive  any  time  soon,  the  experts 
said.  In  addition,  the  Industry  is  pursuing 
plans  to  recover  and  re-use  the  plutonium 
fuel  created  in  the  operation  of  existing  re- 
actors, a  step  rejected  in  this  country  be- 
cause it  could  lead  to  the  spread  of  nuclear 
weapons.  Japan  is  also  building  a  "breeder" 
reactor,  which  makes  nuclear  fuel  faster 
than  it  uses  it  up. 

While  the  United  States  is  unlikely  to 
move  to  a  breeder  system,  with  extensive 
supplies  of  uranium  available  cheaply,  this 
country  would  benefit  from  a  more  long- 
term,  safety-oriented  approach  to  the  tech- 
nology, the  experts  said.  But  one  of  the  pan- 
elists, Victor  H.  Ransom,  a  scientific  and  en- 
gineering fellow  at  the  Idaho  National  Engi- 
neering Laboratory,  said  that  while  the 
United  States  nuclear  industry  would  benefit 
from  adopting  the  Japanese  drive  toward 
quality  and  reliability,  the  drive  arose  not 
from  technology  but  culture.  Regulation  is 
less  contentious  in  Japan,  he  said,  because 
the  Ministry  of  International  Trade  and  In- 
dustry Crusts  "that  the  utilities  will  actu- 
ally do  the  right  thing." 

"The  same  system  probably  would  not 
work  here."  he  said.  "There  are  enough  orga- 
nizations that  have  stayed  within  the  law 
but  have  done  everything  on  the  basis  of  eco- 
nomics." scrimping  on  expenditures  that 
would  mean  long-term  savings. 

(From  the  Council  for  Energy  Awareness, 
October  1991] 

GROUNDBREAKING      JAPANESE-STVLE      MARKS 

construction  start  for  two  ge  nuclear 
Power  Plants  Using  advanced  Design 
A   Japanese-style   ground   breaking   cere- 
mony was  held  in  mid-September  to  mark 


the  start  of  construction  of  two  General 
Electric  nuclear  power  plants  employing  an 
advanced  "evolutionary"  design.  The  two 
plants  are  units  6  and  7  at  Tokyo  Electric 
Power  Co.'s  (TEPCO)  Kashiwazaki-Kariwa 
station  140  miles  northwest  of  Tokyo.  When 
they  go  on  line  in  1996  and  1997,  they  will  be 
the  first  in  the  world  to  operate  with  1,356- 
megawatt  Advanced  Boiling  Water  Reactors 
(ABWR).  GE  is  also  seeking  certification  of 
the  ABWR  design  in  the  United  States  under 
the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission's  new  li- 
censing procedures. 

With  officials  from  TEPCO,  its  union  and 
construction  companies  looking  on,  ceremo- 
nial saki  was  poured  on  l''i-foot  seedlings 
marking  the  spot  near  the  Sea  of  Japan 
where  the  ABWRs  will  be  built.  The  cere- 
mony, a  time-honored  religious  custom  in 
Japan,  was  held  to  invoke  heavenly  protec- 
tion for  the  site.  After  the  saki  was  poured, 
bulldozers  plowed  the  ground,  signaling  the 
official  start  of  construction. 

The  ABWRs,  which  join  five  existing  GE 
reactors  of  an  earlier  design  currently  oper- 
ating at  the  site,  should  be  safer  and  more 
efficient  and  have  lower  operating  costs,  GE 
says.  The  planned  five-year  construction  pe- 
riod compares  with  an  average  of  more  than 
11  years  for  recently  completed  nuclear 
plants  in  the  United  States. 

Commenting  on  the  groundbreaking.  Dr. 
Bertram  Wolfe,  GE's  vice  president  for  nu- 
clear energy,  said  it  marked  "the  dawn  of  a 
new  era'  for  the  commercial  nuclear  energy 
industry. 

"The  ABWR  has  been  under  development 
for  about  10  years."  said  Dan  Wilkins.  gen- 
eral manager  of  GE's  nuclear  services  and 
projects  department.  The  design  incor- 
porates the  best  features  from  boiling  water 
reactors  in  the  United  States.  Japan  and  Eu- 
rope, and  its  takes  advantage  of  decade's 
worth  of  technological  advances  in  nuclear 
engineering  and  digital  electronics,  he  said. 
In  ail.  GE  and  its  Japanese  partners  con- 
ducted more  than  20  major  test  programs  to 
prove  the  design  concept. 

"Relative  to  current  plants  we  think  it  of- 
fers major  advances  in  safety,  reliability  and 
economics,  "  Wilkins  said. 

Wilkins  said  the  groundbreaking  "clearly 
shows  that  in  Japan,  where  there  is  a  stable, 
predictable  regulatory  process  and  where 
plants  can  be  built  in  four  or  five  years,  that 
nuclear  power  is  the  technology  of  choice." 
In  designing  the  ABWR,  Wilkins  said  GE 
achieved  its  goal  of  a  15  to  20  percent  im- 
provement in  overnight  capital  costs,  rel- 
ative to  previous  BWR  designs.  In  addition, 
operating  and  maintenance  costs  will  be  sig- 
nificantly lower. 

GE  intends  to  offer  the  ABWR  to  the  Tai- 
wan Power  Co.,  which  could  receive  govern- 
ment approval  this  year  for  its  fourth  nu- 
clear plant,  Wilkins  said. 

Studies  by  the  U.S.  nuclear  energy  indus- 
try and  the  Bush  administration  (for  its  pro- 
posed National  Energy  Strategy)  show  that 
new  advanced  nuclear  plant  designs  like  the 
ABWR  will  provide  competitive  electricity 
in  the  United  States  for  decades  to  come,  if 
standardized  designs  are  used  and— as  in 
Japan— they  are  built  in  a  reasonable  length 
of  time. 

GE's  share  of  the  two-unit  project  is  val- 
ued at  more  than  $1.4  billion,  which  the  com- 
pany notes  is  a  plus  for  the  U.S. -Japan  trade 
deficit.  GE  will  supply  the  advanced  reac- 
tors, nuclear  fuel  and  turbine  generator.  The 
work  will  be  performed  in  San  Jose,  CA; 
Cleveland,  OH;  Wilmington.  NC;  and  Sche- 
nectady. N'V. 

Hitachi  Ltd.  and  Toshiba  Corp.,  GE's  Japa- 
nese partners  in  the  joint  venture,  are  re- 


sponsible for  the  balance  of  plant  and  for 
overseeing  civil  construction  work. 

When  both  ABWRs  are  operating,  nuclear 
power  will  account  for  about  30  percent  of 
TEPCO's  generating  capacity.  Nationally. 
Japan's  goal  is  to  generate  more  than  40  per- 
cent of  its  electric  power  from  nuclear  en- 
ergy by  the  year  2010. 

In  a  related  development.  GE  noted  that  21 
boiling  water  reactors  in  the  United  States 
and  overseas  achieved  capacity  factors  of  75 
percent  or  more  in  1990.  Northern  States 
Power  Co.'s  Monticello  nuclear  plant  had  the 
highest  rating— 98.7  percent.  Capacity  factor 
measures  the  percentage  of  a  power  plant's 
maximum  electrical  output  that  is  actually 
produced  during  a  given  period. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
today  we  are  discussing  the  provisions 
by  which  future  nuclear  power  plants 
will  be  licensed,  and  I  support  the  ef- 
forts of  my  colleague  from  Florida. 
Senator  Graham.  However,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, there  is  a  much  more  important 
issue  facing  the  nuclear  industry  and 
that  is  the  question  of  spent  nuclear 
fuel  disposal. 

Mr.  President,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment must  begin  to  live  up  to  its  re- 
sponsibility outlined  in  the  1982  and 
1987  Nuclear  Waste  Policy  Acts.  These 
acts  provide  a  complete  program  and 
detailed  schedule  describing  the  char- 
acterizing of  a  site  in  Nevada— Yucca 
Mountain— and,  if  suitable,  the  con- 
struction of  a  permanent  high-level 
waste  repository.  This  legislation 
originally  called  for  a  1988  deadline— 
the  time  that  the  Federal  repository 
was  to  start  receiving  spent  fuel  for 
disposal.  Unfortunately,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  has  asked  for  an  exten- 
sion and  it  is  unlikely  that  a  Federal 
repository  will  be  ready  before  2010.  In- 
deed, in  fiscal  year  1992,  the  Yucca 
Mountain  site  characterization  pro- 
gram faces  a  $30  million  budget  cut 
which  could  potentially  delay  the  char- 
acterization program  further.  Mr. 
President,  these  schedules  and  delays 
are  aggravating  an  already  critical 
need  for  interim  high-level  waste  stor- 
age, and  the  time  for  Federal  action 
has  come. 

Mr.  President,  all  U.S.  nuclear  utili- 
ties will  ultimately  run  out  of  tem- 
porary storage  capacity  for  their  spent 
nuclear  fuel.  For  instance,  my  own 
Minnesota  based  utility.  Northern 
States  Power  Co.,  faces  that  problem 
right  now.  For  the  past  year,  NSP  has 
been  attempting  to  win  public  approval 
for  the  temporary  storage  of  waste  in 
NRC-approved,  above  ground  dry  casks 
storage  tanks.  A  major  part  of  the  de- 
bate surrounding  the  permitting  of  this 
site  has  centered  on  the  ability  of  the 
DOE  to  site  a  Federal  repository.  The 
uncertainly  of  the  DOE's  process 
threatens  the  future  viability  of  the 
NSP  plant  and  indeed  the  future  of  the 
nuclear  power  industry  across  the 
country. 

Further,  Mr.  President,  my  constitu- 
ents have  paid  in  excess  of  $180  million 
to  the  nuclear  waste  fund,  the  fund  es- 
tablished to  finance  construction  of  the 
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Federal  waste  facility,  Mr.  President, 
we  owe  our  constituents  the  assurance 
that  the  Federal  commercial  waste  re- 
pository program  will  stay  on  track 
and  that  they  will  not  be  forced  into 
paying  additional  money  into  a  pro- 
gram that  is  indefinitely  stalled. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  before 
us  today  deals  specifically  with  the 
provisions  by  which  future  nuclear 
power  plants  will  be  licensed.  It  is  not 
reasonable  to  expect,  however,  that 
any  nuclear  power  plants  will  be  sited, 
or  that  any  bank  will  finance  the  con- 
struction costs  of  a  plant,  without  the 
development  of  a  high-level,  permanent 
commercial  waste  repository. 

Mr.  President,  this  discussion  is  yet 
another  example  of  putting  the  cart  be- 
fore the  horse.  Short  of  a  resolving  the 
question  of  siting  a  permanent  waste 
repository,  the  future  of  my  utility,  as 
well  as  those  of  many  of  our  col- 
leagues, is  threatened.  It  is  my  hope 
that  very  soon  the  Senate  will  consider 
this  important  issue. 

Mr.  GRAHAM  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Florida. 

amendment  no.  1576  TO  AMENDMENT  NO.  1575 

(Purpose:  To  amend  the  Atomic  Energy  Act 
of  1954,  as  amended,  to  improve  the  nuclear 
power  plant  siting  and  licensing  process, 
and  for  other  purposes) 
Mr.  GRAHAM.  Mr.  President,  at  this 
time,  I  will  send  to  the  desk  the  sec- 
ond-degree amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 
The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Graham], 
for  himself,  Mr.  Fowler,  Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr. 
Bryan,  Mr.  Reid,  and  Mr.  Harkin,  proposes 
an  amendment  numbered  1576  to  amendment 
No.  1575. 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  1  of  the  Johnston  amendment 
strike  from  line  2  through  the  end  on  page  6 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

SEC.  9000.  SHORT  TrfLE. 

This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  "Civilian 
Nuclear  Reactor  Licensing  Act  of  1992." 

SEC.  9101.  CONSTRUCTION  PERMfr  AND  OPERAT- 
ING UCENSES. 

(a)  All  applicants  for  licenses  to  construct 
or  modify  production  or  utilization  facilities 
shall  be  initially  granted  a  construction  per- 
mit after  the  Commission  has  provided  an 
opportunity  for  public  hearing  on  the  record 
pursuant  to  section  189  of  this  Act  and  if  the 
application  is  otherwise  acceptable  to  the 
Commission.  Upon  the  completion  of  the 
construction  or  modification  of  the  facility, 
upon  the  filing  of  any  additional  information 
needed  to  bring  the  original  application  up 
to  date,  after  providing  an  opportunity  for 
public  hearing  on  the  record  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 189  of  this  Act,  and  upon  finding  that 
the  facility  authorized  has  been  constructed 
and  will  operate  in  conformity  with  the  ap- 
plication as  amended  and  In  conformity  with 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  and  of  the  regula- 
tions of  the  Commission,  and  in  the  absence 


of  any  good  cause  being  shown  to  the  Com- 
mission why  the  granting  of  an  operating  li- 
cense would  not  be  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  Act,  the  Commission  shall 
thereupon  issue  an  operating  license  for  the 
applicant.  For  all  other  purposes  of  this  Act, 
a  construction  permit  is  a  "license." 

(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  section,  the  Commission  shall  issue  to 
the  applicant  a  combined  construction  per- 
mit and  operating  license  for  a  thermal  neu- 
tron power  generation  facility  after  provid- 
ing an  opportunity  for  public  hearing  on  the 
record  pursuant  to  section  189  of  this  Act,  if 
the  application  contains  sufficient  Informa- 
tion to  support  the  issuance  of  a  combined 
construction  permit  and  an  operating  license 
in  accordance  with  the  regulations  of  the 
Commission  and  the  Commission  determines 
that  there  is  a  reasonable  assurance  that  the 
facility  will  be  constructed  and  will  operate 
in  conformity  with  the  application,  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act,  and  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions of  the  Commission.  The  Commission 
shall  identify  within  such  combined  con- 
struction permit  and  operating  license  the 
Inspections,  tests,  and  analyses  which  shall 
be  performed  by  the  licensee  and  the  accept- 
ance criteria  therefor  which  will  provide  rea- 
sonable assurance  that  the  plant  has  been 
constructed  and  will  operate  in  accordance 
with  the  license.  After  Issuance  of  a  com- 
bined construction  permit  and  operating  li- 
cense for  a  thermal  neutron  power  genera- 
tion facility,  the  Commission  shall  assure 
through  inspections,  tests  and  analyses  that 
construction  is  completed  in  conformity 
with  the  combined  construction  permit  and 
operating  license,  consistent  with  the  regu- 
lations of  the  Commission.  F*rior  to  the  com- 
mencement of  operation  of  any  facility  li- 
censed under  this  subsection,  the  Commis- 
sion shall  publish  in  the  Federal  Register  a 
notice  of  the  intended  operation  of  such  fa- 
cility, and  shall  provide  a  sixty-day  period 
during  which  any  person  may  file  a  written 
objection  to  the  commencement  of  operation 
on  the  basis  that  the  facility  authorized  has 
not  been  constructed  or  will  not  operate  in 
conformity  with  the  license.  Such  objection 
shall  set  forth  in  reasonable  detail  the  facts 
and  arguments  upon  which  the  objection  is 
based,  and  may  be  accompanied  by  a  request 
for  a  hearing  on  the  record  under  section  189. 
If  a  hearing  is  requested,  the  Commission 
shall  determine  whether  good  cause  exists 
therefor  and,  if  so,  the  issues  to  be  heard  and 
whether  the  hearing  must  precede  com- 
mencement of  operation  of  the  facility  In 
order  to  provide  reasonable  assurance  of  the 
protection  of  the  public  health  and  safety 
and  common  defense  and  security.  The  Com- 
mission shall  designate  an  issue  for  a  hear- 
ing if  the  issue  consists  of  a  substantial  dis- 
pute of  fact,  necessary  for  the  Commission's 
decision,  that  cannot  be  resolved  with  suffi- 
cient accuracy  except  at  a  hearing  and: 

(i)  the  issue  was  not  and  could  not  have 
been  raised  and  resolved  in  any  proceeding 
for  the  issuance,  modification  or  amendment 
of  a  license,  permit,  or  approval  for  that  fa- 
cility, its  site,  or  design;  or 

(ii)  a  showing  has  been  made  that  (I)  there 
has  been  nonconformance  with  the  license; 
(II)  such  nonconformance  has  not  been  cor- 
rected; and  (HI)  such  nonconformance  could 
materially  and  adversely  affect  the  safe  op- 
eration of  the  facility. 

Following  completion  of  any  hearing  held, 
the  Commission  shall  decide  whether  the  li- 
cense to  construct  and  operate  should  be 
modified.  Prior  to  the  commencement  of  op- 
eration, the  Commission  shall  determine, 
based  upon  the  requisite  program  of  inspec- 
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U— MISCELLANEOUS  PROVISIONS 


DEFINITION 

9201.  Section  11  of  the  Atomic  Energy 

1954.  as  amended,  is  amended  by  add- 

subsection  dd.  as  follows: 

"Thermal  neutron  power  generation 

"  means  a  utilization  facility  which 
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m— CONFORMING  AMENDMENTS 
ANTITKUST  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  9301.  Subsection  105(c)  of  the  Atomic 
Energi  Act  of  1954.  as  amended,  is  amended 
in  the  first  sentence  of  paragraph  (2)  by  in- 
serting "and/"  after  the  word  "construct." 

UCENSE  APPLICATIONS 

9303.  Subsection  182  b.  of  the  Atomic 
Act  of  1954.  as  amended,  is  amended 
as  follows: 
■jTie  Advisory  Committee  on  Reactor 
shall    review    each    application 
lection  103  or  section  104(b)  for  a  con- 
permit  and/or  an  operating  license 
1  icillty;  any  application  under  section 
or  a  construction  permit  and/or  oper- 
cense  for  a  testing  facility;  any  appli- 
under  section  104(a)  or  (c)  specifically 
to  it  by  the  Commission;  any  pro- 
luthorization  to  commence  operation 
>ec.  185  b.;  and  any  application  for  an 
to  a  construction  permit  or  to 
license  under  section  103  or  104 
or  (c)  and  shall  submit  a  report 
which  shall  be  made  a  part  of  the 
of  the  application  and  available  to  the 
except  to  the  extent  that  security 
prevents  disclosure. 

REVOCATION 

SEC.J9304.  Section  186  a.  of  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy /|ct  of  1954.  as  amended,  is  amended  by 
the  words  "or  section  185"  after  the 
'section  182.". 
TITLE  IV— EFFECTIVE  DATE 

9401.  All  sections  of  this  Act  shall 
(f'fect  as  of  the  date  of  enactment,  and 

ipply  to  all  proceedings  involving  a 
combijied  license  for  which  an  application 
after  May  8. 1991. 

9402.  The  Nuclear  Regulatory  Com- 
shall    propose    regulations    Imple- 

ig  this  Act  within  one  year  of  the  date 
ena  tment  of  this  Act. 
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PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  debate? 

GRAHAM.  Mr.  President,  there 

others  who  wish  to  speak  on  the 

degree  amendment  who  are  not 

it  this  time.  I  would  ask  for  the 

Institjition  of  a  quonim  call,  or  if  the 

would  like  to  move  to  an- 

item,  I  would  be  supportive  of 
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other 
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Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  let  us 
under  stand  what  a  hearing  means, 
what  m  adjudicatory  hearing  means.  It 
is  pre  bably  one  of  the  most  misunder- 
stoodjwords  in  the  lexicon  of  American 
law. 

We 


have  a  whole  track  record  with 

to  operating  licenses  in  the  law 

to  1989.  And  the  average  between 

1989  for  months  on  the  docket 


a  nd 


w£is  49  months.  Some  plants  took  as 
long  as  108  for  Comanche  Peak:  103  for 
Diablo  Canyon;  16  for  Limerick;  96  for 
Seabrook;  125  for  Shoreham;  96  for 
South  Texas. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  dealing  in  ef- 
fect with  a  proceeding  which  takes  4 
years,  involves  a  formal  and  technical 
trial  by  the  lawyers  with  examination, 
cross-examination — indeed,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, we  have  made  a  picture  here  of 
the  documents  which  were  introduced 
in  the  Catawba  hearing  process.  I  hope 
my  colleagues  can  see  this.  This  is  not 
a  question  of  renting  the  school  gym- 
nasium and  having  your  friends  and 
neighbors  come  in  and,  you  know, 
make  a  nice  statement  about  whether 
they  want  the  plant  or  not. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  the  most  tech- 
nical, the  most  involved,  the  most  ex- 
pensive, the  most  lawyer-like  proceed- 
ing known  to  man,  as  this  set  of  docu- 
ments, which  is  not  atypical,  would  in- 
dicate. 

Now,  the  question  here,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  whether,  under  part  52 — that  is 
the  present  Nuclear  Regulatory  Com- 
mission rules — and  indeed,  whether 
under  our  legislation,  when  you  have 
already  jumped  through  three  hoops; 
The  first,  you  have  attained  an  early 
site  permit,  which  involves  the  staff  re- 
view of  12  months  and  a  hearing  of  22 
months — these  are  projected  NRC  esti- 
mates of  what  these  hearings  would 
take — and  you  receive  your  early  site 
permit;  it  is  in  hand. 

Then  you  go  with  the  design  certifi- 
cation, which  takes  30  months  of  staff 
review  and  another  18  months  of  hear- 
ings— 48  months — and  you  secure  that. 

And  you  have  gone  through  all  of 
that,  you  have  gone  through  all  of  this 
with  respect  to  both  your  site  and  your 
design  certification,  and  then  you  come 
back  a  third  time,  Mr.  President,  and 
have  a  staff  review  of  16  months,  a 
hearing  of  22  months,  and  you  get  your 
license.  And  then  you  go  to  construc- 
tion. 

The  question  is  now.  under  the  Gra- 
ham amendment,  whether  or  not  you 
have  a  right  to  go  through  the  whole 
thing  all  over  again.  Now,  the  Nuclear 
Regulatory  Commission — and,  Mr. 
President,  I  submit  this  Commission  is 
not  worthy  of  the  criticism  they  have 
received  here  today.  There  is  no  basis 
for  that  criticism.  There  is  no  basis  for 
an  attack  ujron  their  integrity;  no 
basis  for  an  attack  upon  their  com- 
petence. You  can  disagree  with  the  fact 
that  they  support  our  amendment  and 
do  not  support  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Florida.  But  there  is  just 
simply  no  basis  for  that  attack,  Mr. 
President. 

And  I  do  not  say  enough  for  this  ad- 
ministration, but  I  think  when  you  get 
people  who  are  trying  to  do  a  job.  both 
this  Commission  and  the  previous  one. 
I  think  we  ought  to  attack  them,  if 
they  deserve  attack,  on  the  basis  of  is- 
sues and  not  on  the  basis  of  integrity. 


Because  in  my  view,  the  members  of 
that  Commission  are  of  the  highest  in- 
tegrity, and  I  think  of  the  highest  com- 
petence. 

I  do,  in  fact,  at  this  point  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  a  letter  dated  February  5,  in 
which  the  whole  Commission,  with  the 
exception  of  Commissioner  Remick, 
who  is  away  on  official  travel,  criti- 
cizes the  Graham  amendment  and  sup- 
ports the  Johnston-Wallop-Bumpers- 
Wirth-Breaux-Simpson,  et  cetera, 
amendment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission, 

Washington.  DC.  February  5. 1992. 
Hon.  J.  Bennett  Johnston, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources,  U.S.  Senate.  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  In  response  to  re- 
quests, the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission 
(NRC)  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
both  to  express  our  support  for  the  nuclear 
licensing  reform  provisions  of  S.  2166.  as  in- 
troduced, the  "National  Energy  Security  Act 
of  1992."  and  our  opposition  to  an  amend- 
ment to  S.  2166  which  we  understand  might 
be  proposed  by  Senators  Graham  and  Fowler. 
Of  course,  we  realize  that  this  is  a  very  fluid 
situation  and  our  views  must  be  conditioned 
by  the  information  which  we  have  received 
up  to  this  time.  Commissioner  Remick  is 
away  on  official  travel  and  did  not  partici- 
pate in  the  review  of  these  comments. 

We  have  repeatedly  stated  that  NRC  sup- 
ports licensing  reform  legislation  which 
would  grant  additional  flexibility  and  con- 
firm our  existing  authority  regarding  the 
timing  and  format  of  post-construction  hear- 
ings. S.  2166.  like  its  predecessor,  S.  1220,  is 
such  legislation.  S.  2166  would  also  add  sta- 
bility to  the  licensing  process  by  codifying 
major  provisions  of  Part  52  and  thereby 
mooting  ongoing  federal  court  litigation 
challenging  critical  portions  of  Part  52  which 
has  the  potential  to  continue  for  some  years 
into  the  future. 

As  indicated  above,  we  have  reviewed  the 
alternate  approach  which  we  understand  is 
being  considered  by  Senator  Graham.  The 
NRC  cannot  support  this  approach,  for  three 
reasons.  The  first  is  that  this  amendment 
would  specifically  provide  for  on-the-record 
hearings  for  all  power  reactor  applications, 
including  post-construction  hearings  on 
combined  licenses.  The  commission  does  not 
read  the  current  Atomic  Energy  Act  as  man- 
dating use  of  formal  adjudicatory  procedures 
on  such  applications.  The  Commission  has 
indicated  in  the  past  that  it  would  oppose 
legislation,  such  as  this  amendment,  which 
would  reduce  its  procedural  flexibility.  Sec- 
ondly, the  amendment  would  essentially  pro- 
vide for  a  post-construction  hearing  prior  to 
operation  if  the  petitioner  presents  signifi- 
cant new  information  that  could  not  have 
been  raised  prior  to  issuance  of  the  combined 
license.  This  approach  is  the  same  as  that 
taken  by  the  D.C.  Circuit  in  its  recently 
reargued  Part  52  opinion,  and  was  opposed  by 
the  Commission.  The  Commission  believes 
that  Part  52  provides  adequate  means  to  ad- 
dress significant  new  information  that  arises 
during  the  licensing  process.  Finally,  the 
proposed  amendment  would  permit  combined 
licenses  to  be  issued  only  for  thermal  neu- 
tron power  generation  facilities.  The  Com- 
mission disagrees  with  the  limitations  of 
this  approach,  as  it  believes  that  combined 


licenses  can  also  be  Issued  for  nonthermal 
neutron  utilization  facilities  such  as  certain 
of  the  advanced  reactors. 
Sincerely, 

Ivan  Selin. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
issue  really  is.  What  do  you  have  to  do 
after  all  of  this  when  you  come  to  the 
end  of  construction?  What  do  you  have 
to  do  to  shut  that  plant  down?  Because, 
you  see,  after  he  has  invested  his 
multibillions  of  dollars  here,  if  you  can 
shut  him  down — or  shut  her  down,  I 
guess;  him  or  her,  whichever  way  you 
call  the  plant — if  you  can  shut  it  down, 
then  you  can  actually  prevent  It  from 
being  built.  Because  who  wants  to  in- 
vest in  a  plant  that  you  do  not  know 
whether  you  can  use  for  another  49 
months.  49  months  being  the  average 
amount  of  time  that  is  taken  for  one  of 
these  licenses  under  the  two-step  proc- 
ess to  be  litigated. 

Well,  the  answer  is  nobody.  And  that 
is  the  reason  you  do  not  have  a  new 
plant  started  since  1978.  And  you  will 
not  have  one  until  it  is  straightened 
out.  That  is  a  theme  that  is  repeated 
over  and  over  again.  You  have  to  have 
predictability.  You  have  to  have  pro- 
tection for  the  public,  to  be  sure. 

Now,  what  the  Graham  amendment 
does  is  say  you  are  entitled  to  shut  this 
thing  down  if  they  can  present  us  a 
substantial  dispute  of  fact  about  some 
new  issue. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  that  does  not 
mean  that  there  is  a  likelihood  that 
they  will  win.  That  does  not  mean  that 
the  NRC  is  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  un- 
safe for  the  plant  to  go  forward.  That 
does  not  mean  any  of  those  things.  It 
means,  Can  you  present  a  substantial 
dispute  of  fact? 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Yes,  for  a  question. 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Mr.  President,  the 
language  which  the  Nuclear  Regu- 
latory Commission  itself  wrote  and 
urged  upon  this  Congress  states  that  it 
is  not  just  any  substantial  fact  which 
justifies  a  hearing,  but  a  substantial 
fact  which  is  either,  first,  one  that  was 
not  and  could  not  have  been  raised  and 
resolved  at  any  proceeding  for  the  issu- 
ance, modification,  or  amendment  of  a 
license,  permit,  or  approval  for  the  fa- 
cility, its  site,  or  design. 

So,  that  is  an  issue  that  could  not 
have  been  raised  previously. 

Or,  second,  it  must  be  that  a  showing 
has  been  made  that  there  has  been  non- 
conformity with  the  license;  that  such 
nonconformance  has  not  been  cor- 
rected, and  that  such  nonconformance 
could  materially  and  adversely  affect 
the  safe  operation  of  a  facility. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  There  is  an  "or"  on 
that,  and  that  was  testimony  that  was 
presented  prior  to  part  52  and  was 
against  the  backdrop  of  the  previous 
regulations. 

In  the  previous  regulations,  the  oper- 
ating permit  was  being  sought  during 


construction  so  that,  in  most  in- 
stances, the  request  for  the  operating 
permit  did  not  stop  the  plant  after  it 
was  completed.  It  did,  in  some  three  in- 
stances— some  would  argue  maybe  five 
or  six.  But  for  the  most  part  those 
kinds  of  hearings  were  during  construc- 
tion and  did  not  stop  the  process. 

Under  this  amendment  we  would  be 
taking  a  step  backward,  even  from  the 
regulations  prior  to  part  52.  I  mean,  if 
you  want  to  ensure  that  there  will 
never  again  be  a  nuclear  plant,  in  my 
view  at  least,  then  adopt  the  Graham 
amendment.  The  point  is,  what  do  you 
have  to  show?  All  you  have  to  show  is 
a  substantial  dispute  of  fact.  What 
could  that  mean? 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Not  at  this  time. 

Mr.  President,  what  could  a  substan- 
tial dispute  of  fact  be?  Well,  they  could 
say  there  has  been  a  change  in  traffic 
patterns;  there  have  been  some  people 
who  moved  into  this  area  and,  there- 
fore, the  road  is  more  congested  than  it 
used  to  be,  and,  therefore,  the  evacu- 
ation plan  affects  public  health  and 
safety.  They  would  come  in  with  traffic 
patterns  and  building  permits  and 
show,  yes,  indeed,  that  those  traffic 
patterns  have  changed  since  that  time. 

Let  us  suppose  the  Nuclear  Regu- 
latory Commission  looks  at  that  and 
says,  well,  that  is  not  a  substantial  dis- 
pute of  fact.  Then  they  go  to  the  court. 
And  during  all  that  time  this  whole 
thing  is  in  limbo.  They  go  to  a  busy 
court  that  has  a  busy  docket.  The  law- 
yers from  the  intervenors  say  to  the 
judge,  look,  this  deals  with  a  substan- 
tial health  factor.  You  better  give  a 
temporary  injunction  until  you  have  a 
chance  to  read  this. 

The  judge,  not  being  skilled  in  nu- 
clear matters,  wanting  to  err  on  the 
side  of  safety,  you  know  what  he  does. 
He  probably  grants  that  injunction  just 
as  they  grant  a  stay  of  execution  in 
murder  cases.  So  you  have  this  long  pe- 
riod of  delay  where  your  investment  of 
millions  of  dollars  is  held  up. 

Not  only  that,  but  you  must  have 
this  formal  hearing  on  the  record.  The 
Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  is  not 
now  and  never  has  been  required  to 
have  a  so-called  adjudicatory  hearing. 
They  have  those  when  they  think  it  is 
appropriate.  They  have  more  informal 
hearings  when  they  think  it  is  not  ap- 
propriate. 

What  is  an  informal  hearing?  An  ex- 
ample is  Yankee  Rowe,  the  proceeding 
just  completed,  where  the  decision  was 
made  as  a  result  of  that  to  shut  down 
an  existing  reactor.  All  five  Commis- 
sioners participated,  but  in  their  wis- 
dom they  thought  that  it  could  better 
be  done,  that  you  could  better  get  at 
the  truth  and  more  rapidly  get  at  the 
truth,  through  an  informal  procedure 
that  does  not  involve  all  of  the  elabo- 
rate rules  and  regulations  and  tech- 
nicalities of  a  trial  proceeding.   But. 


under  the  Graham  amendment,  you 
would,  in  fact,  be  required  to  have  this 
adjudicatory  proceeding.  Why?  Is  it 
that  the  present  system  has  not 
worked?  There  has  been  no  allegation 
of  that. 

I  submit  that  it  is  appropriate,  as  our 
amendment  states,  to  let  the  Nuclear 
Regulatory  Commission  design  the 
kind  of  hearing,  where  they  think  it  is 
appropriate,  that  fits  the  proposal. 
Some  issues  of  science  can  better  be 
done  informally,  as  in  the  instance  I 
just  discussed  of  the  x  ray.  Sometimes, 
rather  than  have  huge  trials  about  evi- 
dence of  whether  the  weld  was  correct 
and  whether  the  x  rays's  chain  of  cus- 
tody was  correct  and  whether  the  ex- 
pert could  properly  read  it— in  an  infor- 
mal proceeding,  order  another  x  ray, 
have  the  Commission  go  out  and  look 
at  it.  That  is  what  the  difference  can 
be  between  an  informal  proceeding  and 
a  trial  type  adjudicatory  proceeding. 
And  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commis- 
sion is  well  able  to  do  that. 

As  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commis- 
sion states,  the  present  rules,  part  52, 
adequately  provide  for  any  new  infor- 
mation. As  the  Commission  states  in 
their  letter  of  February  5:  "The  Com- 
mission believes  that  part  52  provides 
adequate  means  to  address  significant 
new  information  that  arises  during  the 
licensing  process." 

It  is  not  that  you  want  to  ignore 
that.  It  is  that  you  do  not  want  to  have 
this  automatic  trigger  that  says  all 
you  have  to  do  is  submit  a  substantial 
dispute  of  fact,  and  then  what  happens? 
Then  you  have  to  go  to  your  adjudica- 
tory proceeding.  You  have  to  go  to 
your  trial  proceeding.  You  could  not 
even  go  to  an  informal  proceeding.  And 
it  means  you  have  the  possibility  of  all 
that  delay,  and  if  you  denied  that,  if 
you  say  it  is  not  a  substantial  dispute 
of  fact,  then  you  have  an  appeal  on 
that. 

But  the  fact  of  the  matter  is,  if  you 
adopt  the  Graham  amendment  you  do 
not  get  to  that  because  you  could  not 
get  anybody  who  wants  to  build  a 
plant. 

This  bill  is  not  about  building  nu- 
clear plants.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
grand  design  to  build  a  certain  number 
of  nuclear  plants.  What  there  is,  is  to 
allow  what  we  call  the  nuclear  option, 
to  allow  nuclear  to  compete  with  natu- 
ral gas. 

Natural  gas  strongly  supports  this 
bill.  They  do  not  much  care  about  the 
nuclear  section,  but  they  care  about 
the  rest  of  it.  They  say,  if  you  level  the 
playing  field,  natural  gas  Is  going  to 
win  every  time.  At  least  that  is  what 
my  friend  with  Enron  Natural  Gas 
Corp.  says.  He  thinks  he  can  do  it  bet- 
ter. 

My  friends  over  there  with  coal  say 
that  in  most  areas  of  the  country  they 
can  beat  both  nuclear  and  natural  gas 
because  coal  is  cheaper.  That  is  the 
American  way,   to  have  competition. 
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And  i  is  a  predominant  theme  of  this 
bill,  to  have  competition.  In  the 
PUHC  K  reform  parts,  we  want  to  have 
competition  between  the  various  pur- 
of  the  various  kinds  of  tech- 
and  allow  for  that  competition. 
?ant  to  allow  for  competition  be- 
the  various  technologies  so  that 
build  it.  as  stated  here.  And  we 
5  it  is  true  that  in  a  competitive 
.  you  make  the  best  decisions  on 
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techni  logies. 

In  c  rder  to  let  nuclear  compete,  in 
order  to  stop  the  14-year  haitus  of  no 
new  1  uclear  plants,  you  have  to  at 
least  )rovide  predictability.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, vithout  our  amendment,  and  in- 
deed if  the  Graham  amendment  is 
agreec  to,  there  is  no  predictability. 
There  are  going  to  be  no  new  plants. 
The  Graham  amendment,  in  my  judg- 
and  in  the  judgment  of  those  ex- 
;o  whom  I  have  spoken,  is  really 
than  the  situation  prior  to  part 
the  reason  is  that,  at  least 
the  previous  rulings,  those  hear- 
1  ook  place  during  the  period  of 
Occasionally,  you  had  a 
completed  plant  that  could  not  oper- 
.  And  many  times  you 
(flanges  brought  about  by  the 
particularly  after  TMI,  which 
wksteful.  It  would  have  been  better 
hafe  those  determinations  made  in 
e  of  that  phase  of  construction, 
least  it  was  during  the  period  of 
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Wha  t  the  Senator  from  Florida  would 
do  is  '  irait  until  after  all  of  these  hear- 
ings, ifter  the  early  site  permit  and 
the  hi  arings  with  respect  to  that,  after 
the  d(  sign  certification  hearings,  and 
after  he  16  months  of  staff  review  and 
22  mo  iths  of  hearings  with  respect  to 
the  c<  mbined  license,  then  to  be  able 
to  fin  ish  construction  and  only  on  a 
showi:  ig  of  a  substantial  dispute  of  fact 
to  be  ;  ible  to  shut  the  plant  down  while 
you  I  ave  another  round  of  hearings 
and  p<  rhaps  appeals. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  unworkable.  It 
is  the  reason  that  the  NRC  has  stated 
in  its  etter,  which  I  put  in  the  Record, 
that  i ;  is  unworkable.  I  hope  the  Sen- 
ate a1  the  appropriate  time  will  vote 
for  mj  motion  to  table. 

Doei  the  Senator  have  something 
furthe  r  he  wants  to  say?  I  did  not  want 
to  ma  ie  that  motion  at  this  time  if  he 
has  fu  'ther  debate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator fi  om  Florida. 


Mr.  GRAHAM.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  has  described  a 
proposition  which  would  probably  re- 
ceive the  support  of  virtually  every 
Member  of  this  body.  Unfortunately,  he 
has  not  described  the  amendment 
which  we  are  going  to  be  asked  to  vote 
upon. 

The  amendment  which  is  before  us, 
Mr.  President,  does  not  state  that  a  pe- 
titioner, by  raising  any  substantial  dis- 
pute of  fact,  would  have  an  automatic 
right  to  an  adjudicatory  hearing. 

Let  me  repeat.  The  thresholds  that 
would  have  to  be  met,  and  again  I  do  so 
asking  that  the  question  be  in  your 
mind,  do  you  believe  these  are  reason- 
able standards  that  should  allow  a  full 
hearing?  Or  to  put  it  in  the  negative, 
do  you  believe  that  even  after  all  of 
these  have  been  demonstrated,  that  a 
citizen  should  be  denied  the  right  to  a 
full  hearing? 

Those  standards  are  that,  first,  there 
must  be  a  substantial  dispute  of  fact,  a 
fact  which  is  necessary  for  the  Com- 
mission's decision,  and  that  that  fact 
cannot  be  resolved  with  sufficient  ac- 
curacy except  at  a  hearing.  So  if  the 
NRC  were  to  determine,  to  use  the  hy- 
pothetical example  of  the  alleged  weld- 
ing defects,  that  there  was  another  way 
besides  an  adjudicatory  hearing  to 
make  an  assessment  of  those  welds,  it 
would  be  their  prerogative  to  render 
such  a  judgment  that  the  statutory 
test  for  a  hearing  had  not  been  met. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Yes. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  The  Senator's 
amendment  speaks  in  terms  of  hearing 
on  the  record.  It  does  not  allow  for  an 
informal  hearing.  So  it  is  sort  of  an  all- 
or-nothing-at-all  proposition. 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  But  the  Commission 
does  not  have  to  grant  a  hearing  unless 
it  determines,  the  NRC  determines 
that  the  issue  cannot  be  resolved  with 
sufficient  accuracy  except  at  a  hearing. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  But  hearing  in  that 
context  means  formal  adjudicatory 
hearing,  it  does  not  mean  informal 
hearing.  So  the  NRC  would  not  have 
the  right  to  have  an  informal  hearing 
to  deal  with  that.  They  either  have  to 
go  all  the  way  with  the  adjudicatory 
hearing  with  all  of— they  have  to  go  to 
this  or  have  no  hearing  at  all;  is  that 
not  correct? 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  No;  that  is  not  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Your  amendment 
does  say  a  formal  hearing. 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  But  it  says  the  NRC  is 
only  required  to  grant  that  hearing  if 
the  NRC  determines  that  that  hearing 
is  necessary  to  resolve  with  sufficient 
accuracy  the  issue  in  dispute.  If  the 
NRC  judges  that  there  are  other  meth- 
ods by  which  that  dispute  can  be  re- 
solved, then  the  NRC  is  not  required  to 
order  a  hearing. 

But  beyond  those  requirements,  we 
are  not  talking  about  just  any  issue 
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that  might  be  raised.  It  has  to  meet 
one  of  two  tests.  It  either  has  to  be  an 
issue  that  was  not  and  could  not  have 
been  raised  and  resolved  in  any  pro- 
ceeding for  the  issuance,  modification 
or  amendment  of  a  license  permit  or 
approval  of  that  facility.  Or  there  must 
be  a  very  serious  nonconformance  with 
the  license.  So  we  are  not  talking 
about  some  of  those  items  such  as  traf- 
fic patterns  that  could  have  been  pre- 
sented at  an  earlier  stage.  We  are  talk- 
ing about  issues  that  were  not  and 
could  not  have  been  raised  and  resolved 
at  an  earlier  stage. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Yes. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  When  I  say  traffic 
pattern.  I  am  talking  about  some 
change  in  traffic  pattern.  Under  the 
Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  rules, 
you  can  get  a  site  permit  and  then 
some  time  would  go  by  between  that 
permit — might  be  years — before  you  fi- 
nally finished  the  plant.  So  there  are 
always  going  to  be  changes  in  traffic 
patterns  which  could,  in  fact,  affect,  be 
it  a  dispute  of  fact,  as  to  whether  the 
evacuation  plan  was  safe  or  not.  Then 
you  could  almost  always  be  able  to 
make  that  allegation. 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  I  can  tell  the  Senator 
that  from  my  own  experience  in  a 
State  that  has  a  powerplant  siting  law, 
obviously  the  factors  that  you  take 
into  consideration  in  rendering  a  judg- 
ment as  to  whether  a  site  is  appro- 
priate for  a  powerplant  are  not  the  fac- 
tors that  relate  to  the  date  that  you 
are  holding  the  hearing.  They  relate  to 
factors  that  are  going  to  be  likely  to 
occur  over  the  life  of  that  powerplant, 
which  includes  the  period  that  the  site 
will  be  awaiting  construction,  the  pe- 
riod of  construction,  and  the  much 
longer  period  of  operation  of  the  plant. 

So  I  would  find  it  to  be  bizarre  if,  in 
fact,  projections  on  something  as  fun- 
damental as  demographic  and  eco- 
nomic and  transportation  changes  that 
were  reasonably  foreseeable,  were  not 
taken  into  account  at  the  time  of  the 
initial  site  consideration  and  if,  in  fact, 
there  were  circumstances  that  were 
widely  at  variance  with  the  assump- 
tions at  the  time  of  the  origrinal  site 
judgment,  they  may  well  be  exactly 
the  kind  of  circumstances  that  would, 
in  fact,  justify  a  full  hearing. 

So  that  is  one  test  of  the  nature  of 
the  fact  that  has  to  be  in  dispute.  Or, 
second,  a  showing  has  been  made  that 
there  is  a  nonconformance  with  the  li- 
cense; that  that  nonconformance  had 
not  been  corrected  and  that  that 
nonconformance  could  materially  and 
adversely  affect  the  safe  operation  of 
the  facility. 

It  is  hard  for  me  to  make  the  case 
that  if  a  citizen  can  meet  those  heavy 
burdens  that  we  should  say  that  citizen 
does  not  have  a  right  to  have  a  full  ad- 
judicatory hearing  on  those  matters, 
particularly  in  light  of  the  fact  that 
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the  NRC  has  a  parallel  right  under 
both  of  these  amendments  to  allow  the 
plant  to  start  operation  in  spite  of  hav- 
ing made  all  those  showings,  if  the 
NRC  would  satisfy  itself  that  it  is  safe 
to  do  so. 

I  believe  that  is  a  very  reasonable 
balancing  of  the  public  interest  and 
safety,  the  industry's  interest  in  pre- 
dictability, and  our  broader  interest  in 
building  a  level  of  confidence  and 
credibility  in  our  nuclear  regulatory 
agency. 

Mr.  WELLSTONE.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Yes,  I  will. 

Mr.  WELLSTONE.  Mr.  President, 
part  of  my  concern  with  the  Senator's 
amendment  is  that  you  have  moved 
away  from  the  two-step  licensing  proc- 
ess. What  we  previously  had  was  an  op- ' 
portunity  for  citizens  to  raise  concerns 
at  the  time  of  construction  and  then, 
between  construction  and  the  time  the 
plant  was  to  go  operational,  there  may 
have  been  a  whole  set  of  new  concerns 
not  related  to  the  original  hearing  hav- 
ing to  do  with  design,  maybe  faulty  de- 
sign or  new  data  on  earthquake 
faultlines  or  evacuation  procedures.  I 
think  that  is  important  as  we  now  are 
seeing  a  whole  new  technology  devel- 
oped at  nuclear  power  plants. 

Let  me  pose  a  hypothetical  question 
about  the  Senator's  amendment.  Say  I 
live  in  a  community  where  there  is  a 
nuclear  power  plant  site.  I  am  con- 
cerned about  my  family.  People  have 
these  concerns.  People  are  frightened 
about  nuclear  power  and  they  want  to 
be  assured  that  if  this  is  to  be  part  of 
our  energy  future,  their  concerns  are 
going  to  be  dealt  with. 

Is  the  intent  of  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment to  make  sure  people  will  have 
some  kind  of  judicial  appeal?  I  under- 
stand that  these  are  not  frivolous  con- 
cerns. There  is  a  high  threshold  test  to 
make  sure  these  are  serious,  legitimate 
safety  concerns.  Is  that  the  intent  of 
the  amendment? 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  It  is  the  intent,  and 
further,  that  those  concerns  be  of  a  na- 
ture that  could  not  have  been  resolved 
at  an  earlier  date  so  that  you  deal  with 
the  problem  of  the  person  who  pro- 
crastinates, maybe  intentionally  or  un- 
intentionally or  that  they  be  for  issues 
that  relate  to  nonconformance  with 
the  license  under  which  the  plant  was 
constructed  where  that 

nonconformance  has  gone  uncorrected 
and  which  raises  significant  safety  is- 
sues. 

I  believe  that  the  residents  in  that 
neighborhood  would  rest  ill  at  night 
feeling  that  a  plant  in  their  neighbor- 
hood might  open  subject  to  those 
prima  facie  allegations  of  serious  new 
information  or  nonconformance  in  a 
manner  that  would  threaten  the  safety 
of  the  plant  and  that  those  issues 
would  not  have  an  opportunity  for  full 
airing  before  the  plant  was  allowed  to 
permanently  operate. 


Mr.  WELLSTONE.  Under  one-step  li- 
censing, if  I  lived  near  a  nuclear  plant 
and  I  raised  questions  which  were  not 
part  of  the  original  public  hearing 
process,  would  I  have  the  opportunity 
to  have  my  concerns  heard?  I  would 
have  no  appeal,  is  that  correct?  The 
Senator  is  attempting  to  give  the  pub- 
lic the  assurance  that  they  have  a 
right  to  be  heard?  Am  I  correct? 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  That  is  correct.  With- 
out this  amendment,  it  will  be  totally 
in  the  discretion  of  the  NRC  as  to 
whether  you  will  have  any  right  for 
consideration  of  your  complaints. 

Mr.  WELLSTONE.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield  further,  to  enter  into  this  debate, 
let  me  express  my  concern.  What  the 
Senator  from  Florida.  Senator  Gra- 
ham, and  also  Senator  Fowler,  from 
Georgia,  are  attempting  to  do  is  to 
make  sure  that  people  who  live  in 
these  communities  are  not  cut  out  of 
this  very  important  stage  of  the  public 
hearing  process.  The  public  has  a  seri- 
ous threshold  test  that  has  to  be  met. 
Their  concerns  are  not  frivolous.  They 
have  a  real  burden  of  proof  that  has  to 
be  met.  Then  it  seems  to  me  by  defini- 
tion at  this  point  in  the  process  of  judi- 
cial appeal  that  when  people  have 
raised  legitimate  concerns,  the  next 
logical  step  would  be  to  not  allow  in- 
terim operation. 

Now  you  allow  interim  operation, 
and  as  I  have  explained  to  both  Senator 
Graham  and  Senator  Fowler,  this  is 
my  concern.  Why  go  forward  with  the 
interim  operation?  Could  the  Senator 
explain  this  to  me?  I  think  this  amend- 
ment does  not  go  far  enough. 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  As  I  indicated  in  ear- 
lier debate,  I  recognize  that  one  of  the 
difficulties  with  being  a  reasonable 
Senator  is  that  you  do  not  get  the  love 
and  affection  of  either  of  those  who  are 
on  both  sides. 

Mr.  WELLSTONE.  Excuse  me.  Will 
the  Senator  yield.  Am  I  an  unreason- 
able Senator  as  opposed  to  being  a  rea- 
sonable Senator? 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  We  would  all  consider 
ourselves  to  be  the  center  of  the  uni- 
verse, and  everyone  takes  their  posi- 
tion in  relationship  to  that. 

We  have  included  a  provision  that 
would  allow  the  NRC — even  after  it  had 
made  these  very  high-threshold  find- 
ings relative  to  a  complaint  of  a  citizen 
and  had  therefore  started  the  process 
for  a  full  hearing — to  permit  the  plant 
to  operate.  Under  either  our  amend- 
ment or  under  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  we  would  still 
allow  the  NRC,  if  it  can  determine  that 
the  plant  has  been  built  in  conformity 
with  the  combined  license  and  that  all 
of  the  NRC  regulations  have  been  met 
to  permit  the  plant  to  commence  oper- 
ation pending  a  resolution  of  outstand- 
ing issues  in  a  hearing. 

The  reason  for  this  provision  in  our 
amendment  is  to  give  some  additional 
certainty  to  the  industry  which  has 
committed   Itself   to   this   plant   that 


when  the  plant  is  finished,  if  it  is  built 
in  conformity  to  plans  and  NRC  regula- 
tions, it  could  operate.  I  believe  that  is 
a  reasonable  balancing  of  industry  and 
public  interests  as  long  as  the  public  is 
assured  that  it  can  have  that  full  adju- 
dicatory hearing  when  serious  issues 
have  been  raised  as  to  the  safety  of  the 
plant. 

Mr.  WELLSTONE.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  for  a  question? 

The  judicial  appeal  that  would  be 
granted  for  citizens  who  have  these 
concerns  is  important  after  all.  There 
have  been  some  pretty  serious  acci- 
dents and  people  do  have  some  real 
concerns  about  nuclear  power.  The  ap- 
peal in  part  is  directed  at  the  NRC,  am 
I  not  correct? 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  It  wovdd  be  the  NRC 
which  would,  in  the  first  instance,  be 
the  adjudicatory  agency. 

Mr.  WELLSTONE.  I  do  not  under- 
stand. What  the  Senators  are  saying 
with  their  amendment  is  the  NRC  is  as- 
sured that  it  can  go  ahead  if  it  has  met 
the  conditions.  But  by  definition  the 
concerned  people  who  have  now  re- 
quested this  hearing  are  questioning 
the  NRC,  right?  They  are  just  not  con- 
fident in  this  agency.  In  this  day  and 
age  people  in  our  country  are  pretty 
concerned  about  the  centralized  agen- 
cies. It  seems  to  me  that  the  Senators 
are  trying  to  pass  a  proposal  which 
they  feel  is  a  good  compromise.  This  is 
what  they  have  done  and  perhaps  they 
believe  the  proposal  will  pass  for  that 
reason.  But  my  concern  is  that  these 
concerns  are  dangling  out  9  there  and 
people  are  very  worried.  The  people 
need  a  right  to  judicial  appeal.  It  seems 
to  me  the  people  who  go  through  this 
process,  to  have  a  decision  rendered  be- 
fore the  plant  goes  into  operation. 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  We  are  saying  that  If^^ 
the  NRC  can  determine,  based  on  con- 
formity with  the  license  issued  and  its 
own  regulations,  that  the  plant  is  safe, 
then  the  NRC  is  authorized  to  allow 
that  plant  to  operate  on  an  interim 
basis  pending  a  resolution  of  any  out- 
standing disputes.  That  is  a  pragmatic 
attempt  to  balance  two  interests  which 
have  for  the  history  of  this  industry 
been  at  war.  This  compromise  includes 
high  standards  of  safety  but  also  pro- 
vides a  level  of  stability  and  predict- 
ability that  would  give  confidence  to 
the  industry,  its  stockholders,  and  in- 
vestors to  go  forward  with  a  nuclear 
plant  in  the  first  instance. 

Mr.  WELLSTONE.  Let  me  say  to  my 
friend  from  Florida,  and  also  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia,  that  is  for  me  kind 
of  good  news-bad  news.  I  really  would 
like  to  give  both  of  the  Senators  a  tre- 
mendous amount  of  credit  for  this.  I 
think  the  Senators  really  have  im- 
proved upon  the  provision  now  in  the 
bill.  We  all  have  our  own  views  about 
how  much  of  the  energy  future  of  our 
country  will  be  based  upon  nuclear 
power.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  even  if 
you   were   a  proponent   of  adding  200 
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glgrawi  tts  of  nuclear  generating  capac- 
ity th«  last  thing  you  would  want  to  do 
would  be  to  cut  the  public  out  of  the 
partic:  pation  process  and  deny  people 
some  icind  of  basis  for  appeal.  This 
would  lead  to  a  policy  based  upon  coer- 
cion. "!  ou  have  a  policy  which  really  I 
think  will  cause  people  to  be  fearful 
and  w  11  lead  to  a  great  deal  of  mis- 
trust. 

The  Igood  news  is  that  through  this 
amend  Tient  the  Senators  are  attempt- 
ing to  iddress  that  very  real  concern. 

I  urderstand  the  industry  is  con- 
cerned about  delay.  I  look  at  the  record 
of  whs  t  the  two-step  licensing  was  all 
about,  I  see  many  instances  of  the  need 
for  pul  lie  participation.  The  public  has 
contril  »uted  to  the  safe  operation  of  nu- 
clear jlants  by  coming  forward  and 
identil  iring  very  serious  problems  be- 
t  lose  plants  went  operational, 
di  imonstrates  the  need  for  citizens 
thisj  country  to  have  a  voice  over  de- 
that  were   very  important   to 
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want  to  say  to  my  good  friend 

''lorida.    and   also    the    Senator 

(^eorgia,  I  think  this  amendment 

important  amendment  in  the 

I  tep.  I  still  have  some  concerns 

the    interim    operation   of   the 

ind  I  am  not  quite  sure  yet  how 

with  that. 

rOHNSTON  addressed  the  Chair. 
'RESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
frpm  Louisiana. 

JOHNSTON.    Did    the    Senator 
(Georgia  wish  to  speak? 

^OWLER.  I  say  to  my  chairman, 
mpment.  I  will  be  glad  for  the  Sen- 
go  ahead.  I  am  in  no  hurry. 
OHNSTON.  I  was  ready  to  make 
to  table. 
]  'OWLER.  Give  me  1  minute. 
OHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
absence  of  a  quorum. 
PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
^  rill  call  the  roll, 
assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
to  call  the  roll. 

iVALLOP.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
consent  that  the  order  for 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

PRESIDING     OFFICER     (Mr. 
iSfX)NE).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 


a  motipn 
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VALLOP.  Mr.  President.  I  send 

to  the  desk  on  behalf  of 

BRADLEY,   Senator  Domenici, 

WiRTH,  Senator  Seymour,  Sen- 

rtENNEDY,  Senator  Gorton,  Sen- 

l^ERRY,   Senator  Cohen.   Senator 

Senator    Kohl.    Senator 

Senator  Cranston,  Sen- 

:  )URENBERGER,    Senator    Leahy, 

LiEBERMAN,  and  Senator  Pell. 

PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 

would  notify  the  Senator  from 

Wyomi  ng  that  there  are  two 

iVALLOP.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 


unaniitous  consent  that   the  pending 
be  temporarily  laid  aside. 
PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 


Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
an  amendment  which  the  administra- 
tion supports.  Senator  Johnston  and  I 
support,  to  take  the  provisions  regard- 
ing import  of  Canadian  gas  that  are  in 
the  bill  out. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1577 

(Purpose:  To  amend  section  11104  of  S.  2166  to 

strike  subsection  (e)  pertaining  to  natural 

gas  imports) 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Wallop]. 
for  Mr.  Bradley  (for  himself,  Mr.  Domenici, 
Mr.  WiRTH.  Mr.  Seymour,  Mr.  Kennedy.  Mr. 
Gorton,  Mr.  Kerry,  Mr.  Cohen,  Mr. 
Wellstone.  Mr.  Kohl,  Mr.  Lautenberg,  Mr. 
Cranston,  Mr.  Durenberger,  Mr.  Leahy, 
Mr.  Lieberman,  Mr.  Pell,  and  Mr.  John- 
ston) proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
1577. 

On  page  288,  strike  lines  10  through  25  and. 
on  page  289,  lines  1  through  15,  and  redesig- 
nate succeeding  subsections  accordingly. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  President,  during 
committee  markup  of  the  energy  bill. 
Senator  Domenici  and  I  won  adoption 
of  an  amendment  which  became  sec- 
tion 1104(e)  of  the  bill.  There  was  some 
considerable  controversy  over  the 
Wirth-Domenicl  language,  but  I  am 
glad  to  say  that  we  have  come  to  a 
point  where  the  problem  Senator  Do- 
menici and  I  were  trying  to  address 
with  our  legislative  language  has  fi- 
nally been  recognized  and  addressed  by 
the  Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Com- 
mission, which  is  well  on  its  way  to  re- 
solving much  of  the  issue  that  we 
raised. 

For  that  reason,  I  am  glad  to  support 
my  colleague  from  New  Jersey,  Sen- 
ator Bradley,  in  removing  the  Wlrth- 
Domenici  language  from  the  bill  at 
this  time,  as  both  sides  in  this  argu- 
ment agree  that  we  do  not  wish  to 
interfere  with  the  FERC  rulemaking 
now  underway,  or  send  a  signal  that  in 
any  way  could  be  interpreted  as  calling 
on  FERC  to  rethink  the  position  it  is 
now  espousing. 

The  issue  I  raised  in  the  committee 
was  simple  in  concept,  but  Incredibly 
complex  in  its  details.  For  the  benefit 
of  my  colleagues,  I  will  lay  out  the 
simple  version. 

North  America  is  blessed  with  abun- 
dant reserves  of  natural  gas,  and  much 
of  it  is  in  the  West.  There  is  a  lot  of  it 
in  the  Rocky  Mountain  West  of  the 
United  States,  where  both  Senator  Do- 
menici and  I  come  from;  and  there  is  a 
lot  of  it  in  Western  Canada,  as  well. 

The  fastest  growing  market  for  that 
gas  is  in  our  Northeastern  States,  and 
they  have  been  seeking  gas  supplies. 
Now,  because  of  the  distances  to  the 
West,  pipeline  transportation  makes  up 
a  fairly  significant  portion  of  the  price 
of  that  gas. 


So  far,  so  good.  But  here  has  been  the 
problem.  The  cost  of  that  transpor- 
tation is  set  by  Government  regula- 
tion. And  while  we  have  a  free-trade 
agreement  with  Canada,  we  do  not 
have  a  coordinated  set  of  regulations 
for  setting  pipeline  rates. 

That  would  be  fine  if  pipelines  simply 
charged  a  fee  for  every  cubic  foot  of 
gas.  The  pipelines  would  simply  com- 
pete, price  against  price.  But  its  more 
complicated  than  that.  In  effect,  pipe- 
line rates  are  j)aid  in  two  bills — one  to 
reserve  space  in  the  pipeline,  and  one 
to  pay  for  actually  moving  gas  through 
the  pipe. 

The  Canadians  had  a  system  that  put 
most  of  their  charges  into  the  reserva- 
tion charge — and  we  had  a  system  that 
put  more  charges  into  the  actual  deliv- 
ery charge.  The  result  was  a  potential 
rate  tilt  that  disadvantaged  people  try- 
ing to  sell  gas  moving  through  Amer- 
ican pipelines.  Why  is  that?  Because 
after  a  buyer  had  made  sufficient  res- 
ervations to  cover  all  their  needs,  plus 
a  reserve  for  cold  weather,  even  if  they 
made  reservations  on  both  United 
States  and  Canadian  pipelines,  they 
would,  when  it  came  time  to  buy  more 
gas  for  actual  delivery,  always  take  the 
Canadian  gas  first,  because  the  actual 
delivery  charge  for  it  would  be  far  less 
than  for  the  United  States  pipe. 

That  was  not  the  result  of  a  conspir- 
acy— it  was  simply  the  result  of  two 
different  regulatory  systems  serving 
one  market.  The  existence  of  a  free- 
trade  agreement  between  our  two  coun- 
tries did  nothing  to  address  this.  There 
wasn't  a  trade  barrier  here.  But  there 
were  two  different  regulatory  systems 
which  were  out  of  sync,  which  created 
a  real  competitive  difference. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  the  FERC  has 
proposed  a  major  revision  of  the  regu- 
latory system  in  the  United  States,  to 
make  it  very  similar  to  the  Canadian 
system.  I  applaud  that,  Mr.  President, 
and  I  believe  it  will  result  in  a  much 
better  integrration  of  the  gas  supply 
and  demand  in  both  our  countries. 

The  Wirth-Domenici  language  would 
have  been  a  new  legislative  directive  to 
FERC.  It  would,  at  a  minimum,  require 
a  formal  response  from  the  Commis- 
sion, and  perhaps  even  require  a  rule- 
making. Frankly,  that  could  end  up 
being  a  distraction  and  perhaps  even 
cause  delay  in  what  FERC  has  already 
undertaken  to  address  the  problem 
Senator  Domenici  and  I  wanted 
brought  to  their  attention. 

Given  this  turn  of  events,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  am  glad  to  support  removing 
that  language  from  the  bill,  and  to  join 
Senator  Bradley  in  urging  that  all 
language  on  gas  import  issues  be  kept 
out  of  this  bill. 

AN  EXPLANATION  OF  PIPELINE  RATE  DESIGN 
DISPARTTY,  AND  ITS  EFFECT 

The  rate  designs  for  natural  gas  pipe- 
lines adopted  by  Canada's  National  En- 
ergy Board  [NEB]  and  America's  Fed- 
eral   Energy    Regulatory    Commission 
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[FERC]  are  markedly  different  and  cre- 
ate competitive  distortions  in  natural 
gas  markets.  These  competitive  distor- 
tions affect  the  ability  of  United  States 
pipelines  and  producers  to  compete  ef- 
fectively with  Canadian  pipelines  and 
producers. 

The  rate  design  required  by  FERC 
places  a  significant  portion  of  the  total 
fixed  costs  of  a  domestic  pipeline  into 
the  conmiodity  cost  component  of  the 
pipeline's  rates.  Conversely,  the  NEB 
pipeline  rate  methodology  keeps  these 
costs  classified  as  fixed  costs  collected 
through  a  demand  charge  and  assigns 
almost  none  of  them  to  the  commodity 
component. 

If  a  purchaser,  like  a  local  distribu- 
tion company  in  the  Northeast,  buys 
gas  from  both  Canada  and  the  United 
States,  the  decision  as  to  which  natu- 
ral gas  to  buy  on  a  daily  or  monthly 
basis  is  made  based  on  the  per  unit  cost 
of  that  incremental  volume,  that  is, 
the  commodity  charge,  not  the  total 
unit  cost  of  gas. 

The  commodity  charge  for  each  unit 
of  Canadian  gas  is  equal  to  the  well- 
head price,  plus  other  variable  costs — 
mostly  compressor  fuel.  The  commod- 
ity charge  for  each  unit  of  domestic 
gas  is  equal  to  wellhead  price,  plus 
other  variable  costs — mostly  compres- 
sor fuel — plus  substantial  additional 
charges  representing  the  pipeline's 
fixed  costs  which  FERC  assigns  to  the 
commodity  component  of  a  pipeline's 
rates.  Thus,  because  of  FERC's  rate  de- 
sign policies,  each  additional  unit  of 
domestic  gas  is  burdened  with  costs 
not  present  in  the  commodity  charge 
for  transportation  of  Canadian  gas. 

Because  of  the  differences  in  rate  de- 
sign, a  purchaser  faced  with  the  choice 
of  buying  Canadian  or  domestic  gas 
will  compare  commodity  rates,  rather 
than  total  prices.  If  so,  the  purchaser 
will  always  buy  Canadian  gas  unless 
the  domestic  producer  reduces  its  well- 
head price  by  an  amount  at  least  equal 
to  the  amount  of  fixed  costs  FERC  as- 
signs to  the  pipeline's  commodity  com- 
ponent. The  disadvantage  suffered  by 
domestic  producers  will  vary  from  at 
least  18  to  42  cents  per  Mcf  depending 
on  what  assumptions  are  used.  Ten 
cents  per  Mcf  means  51.8  billion  per 
year  in  potential  cost  penalties  to  do- 
mestic natural  gas  producers. 

The  disadvantage  suffered  by  domes- 
tic producers  and  pipelines  carrying  do- 
mestic gas  is  present  whether  the  Ca- 
nadian-supplied pipeline  is  operating  as 
a  merchant  or  merely  as  a  transporter 
of  natural  gas.  This  is  true  because,  as 
stated  above,  the  anticompetitive  ef- 
fect of  Canadian  rate  methodology  in 
American  markets  results  from  the  dif- 
ferent way  Canada  and  the  United 
States  treat  fixed  gathering  and  trans- 
mission costs,  and  has  nothing  to  do 
with  gas  costs. 

This  problem  is  apparent  in  a  project 
like  Iroquois,  where  Northeast  LDC's 
purchase  gas  supplies  in  Canada  and 
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transport  the  gas  from  Alberta  to  the 
New  York  border  on  TransCanada's 
system.  Under  TransCanada's  fixed- 
variable  rate  design,  these  gas  supplies 
have  a  direct  competitive  advantage 
because  FERC  has  not  permitted  U.S. 
pipelines  to  implement  a  rate  design 
competitive  to  that  used  by  Trans- 
Canada  for  2,000  miles  of  transpor- 
tation. Thus,  even  if  a  competing  U.S. 
pipeline  were  built,  supplies  carried  by 
the  U.S.  pipeline  would  always  be  sec- 
ond choice  because  FERC's  assignment 
of  fixed  costs  to  the  commodity  compo- 
nent makes  domestic  gas  appear  more 
expensive. 

This  rate  design  difference  is  the  pri- 
mary reason  that  only  minuscule 
amounts  of  United  States  gas  are  sold 
in  Canada  despite  the  fact  that  most  of 
our  production  is  much  closer  to  east- 
em  Canadian  markets  than  their  own 
production  in  Alberta. 

Neither  DOE  nor  FERC  were,  in  the 
past,  willing  to  remedy  this  discrimi- 
natory situation  or  allow  an  evi- 
dentiary hearing  to  examine  two  cru- 
cial issues:  First,  the  discriminatory 
impact  of  FERC-imposed  pipeline  rates 
when  domestic  gas  competes  for  the 
same  markets  with  Canadian  supplies; 
and  second,  the  availability  of  cheaper, 
domestically  supplied  alternatives 
based  on  the  same  rate  desigrn  used  in 
Canada. 

Part  of  that  reluctance  was  the  ad- 
ministration's belief— a  wrong  one,  I 
believe — that  this  would  lead  down  a 
road  that  would  be  in  conflict  with  the 
United  States-Canada  Free-Trade 
Agreement.  They  were  so  worried 
about  the  consequences  of  trying  to  fix 
this  problem  by  attaching  additional 
terms  and  conditions  to  natural  gas 
coming  from  Canada  into  this  country, 
that  they  failed  to  notice  that  they  had 
the  power  to  fix  the  disparity  here,  by 
addressing  United  States  pipeline  rate 
design. 

Now,  the  FERC  is  doing  that.  They 
are  proposing  to  direct  United  States 
pipelines  to  use  very  similar  rate  de- 
signs to  those  used  by  Canada's  NEB. 
FERC  has  already  granted  this  full- 
fixed  variable  type  rates  to  some  new 
U.S.  pipelines,  including  segments  of 
the  Iroquois  pipeline.  This  is  a  very 
positive  development,  Mr.  President.  I 
believe  that  a  closer  coordination  be- 
tween the  pipeline  rate  systemology 
used  by  our  two  countries  is  essential 
to  truly  integrating  our  markets  on 
terms  fair  to  both  of  us.  and  I  applaud 
FERC  for  its  initiative  in  this  regard. 

Mr.  SEYMOUR.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  thank  my  good  friend  from  New 
Mexico  for  his  amendment. 

I  along  with  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  New  Jersey  have  been 
working  to  eliminate  section  11104(e)  of 
the  Energy  bill  for  months.  I  strongly 
believe  that  this  language  will  limit 
natural  gas  imports  from  Canada  and 
drive  up  the  price  of  natural  gas  for 
California's  consumers.  Today,  Senator 


Bradley  and  I  were  going  to  offer  an 
amendment  to  strike  the  natural  gas 
import  provisions  in  S.  2166.  I  am 
pleased  that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  has  now  made  that 
unnecessary. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  the  in- 
vasion of  Kuwait  emphasized  for  the 
entire  world  the  risks  of  overdepend- 
ence  on  vulnerable  oil  supplies.  Many 
in  Congress  and  the  adimlnistratlon 
have  attempted  to  craft  legislation  to 
limit  the  risks  to  Americans.  Most  ex- 
perts see  as  the  central  element  of 
these  policies  an  effort  to  substitute 
other  secure  fuels  and  energy  conserva- 
tion for  oil.  Unfortunately,  I  believe 
one  element  of  the  National  Energy  Se- 
curity Act  could  have  exactly  the  oppo- 
site effect. 

The  bill  includes  provisions  that 
move  jurisdiction  over  the  authoriza- 
tion of  natural  gas  imports  from  the 
Department  of  Energy  [DOE]  to  the 
Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Commis- 
sion [FERC].  Additionally,  the  bill  re- 
quires FERC  to  restrict  gas  imports 
unless  the  FERC  agrees  to  redress  anti- 
competitive impacts  on  U.S.  gas  pro- 
ducers. The  impact  of  this  langusige  I 
believe,  would  be  to  slow  approval  of 
international  gas  pipeline  projects  and 
reduce  access  to  competitively  priced, 
reliable  and  plentiful  Canadian  gas 
supplies. 

Frankly,  I  am  unaware  of  any  evi- 
dence that  DOE'S  authority  over  gas 
imports  is  not  working,  or  that  FERC's 
processing  of  import  applications 
would  be  any  more  efficient.  In  addi- 
tion. FERC  has  thoroughly  examined 
the  competitive  effects  on  domestic 
producers  from  natural  gas  import 
projects,  and  has  found  no  competitive 
disadvantage  for  domestic  suppliers. 
Evidence  that  domestic  producers  are 
competitive  is  demonstrated  by  the 
fact  that  they  continue  to  supply  well 
over  90  percent  of  the  market  nation- 
wide. 

Consumers  in  no  less  than  39  States 
receive  imported  natural  gas.  Today, 
Canadian  gas  producers  are  willing  to 
accept  competitive  gas  prices  under 
long-term  contracts.  In  order  for  con- 
sumers to  continue  to  enjoy  the  benefit 
of  access  to  these  firm  supplies,  we  in 
Congress  should  not  require  FERC  to 
protect  domestic  gas  suppliers  from 
Canadian  competition. 

Mr.  President,  the  sponsors  of  the 
language  that  will  be  removed  by  my 
amendment  were  concerned  about  an 
issue  described  as  rate-tilt,  which  they 
maintained  conferred  an  artificial  ad- 
vantage to  Canadian  producers.  While  I 
would  contest  the  substantive  impact 
of  rate-tilt,  the  FERC  has  clearly  dem- 
onstrated a  sensitivity  to  the  issue.  In- 
deed, whatever  rationale  once  was  used 
to  defend  the  bill's  language  has  been 
rendered  moot  by  the  administrative 
action  taken  at  the  FERC. 

I  am  very  pleased  that  the  original 
sponsors   of  this  legislative   language 
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are  now  joining  me  and  agreeing  to  its 
deletio:  i.  The  gas  industry  retains  a 
bright :  Uture  as  the  source  of  clean  and 
secure  inergy.  Intra-lndustry  squabbles 
that  li  olate  or  eliminate  consumers 
and  pn  iducers  do  nothing  to  promote 
the  coifldence  needed  to  keep  the  gas 
Industr  r  ascendant. 

Mr.  UALLOP.   Mr.   President,  I  ask 
unanlRious  consent  that  a  letter  from 
Secretary  of  Energy,  from  the 
Indepei^dent  Petroleum  Association  of 
a  letter  to  Johnston  opposing 
Virth-Domenlcl       amendment, 
3y  a  bipartisan  coalition  of  51 
An    Administration    state- 
opposition   to   the  Wirth-Do- 
amendment;  a  list  of  39  States 
uti  11  ties  that  rely  directly  on  Ca- 
ras  supplies;  and  representative 
In  opposition  to  the  Wirth-Do- 
unendment,  including  one  from 
Int(  rstate  Natural  Gas  Association 
Amefica,  the  Office  of  the  Ohio  Con- 
Counsel  on  behalf  of  the  Na- 
Assoclatlon    of    State    Utility 
Advocates   and   a   strongly 
letter  from  a  Florida  gas  util- 
pHnted  in  the  Record. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial wa !  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record  as  follows: 

The  pEPUTY  Secretary  of  Energy, 

Washington.  DC.  February  4, 1992. 

Hon.  PE^  V.  DOMENICI, 

U.S.  Sent  te,  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  ^enator  Domenict:  As  we  approach 

of  S.  2166,  I  am  writing  to  ask 

consider     withdrawing     Section 

relating  to  natural  gas  imports.  As 

the  Administration  shares  your 

m  for  the  plight  of  U.S.  producers 

cope  with  the  current  depressed 

market.  We  have  worked  with  you 

IS  the  difficulties  U.S.  natural  gas 

have  encountered  by  reason  of  the 

in  rate  treatment  of  U.S.  and  Cana- 

natkral  gas  pipelines.  In  addition,  since 

legislation  was  approved  by  the  Energy 

the  Federal  Energy  Regulatory 

(FERC)    has    proposed    a    rule 

afnong  other  things,  would  require  as 

matter  that  U.S.  pipelines  use  the 

rate  design,   straight  flxed  variable, 

( Canadian  pipelines. 


our  attempts  to  develop  a  consen- 

le^lslatlon  to  address  this  issue,  it  ap- 

there  remains  great  division  and 

within  the  natural  gas  industry 

)rovision.  Accordingly,  I  believe  it 

in  the  best  interest  of  the  gas  in- 

you  to  withdraw  Section  11104(e). 

assured  that  the  Department  is 

to    seeing    FERC's   proposal    to 

the  disparity  between  U.S.  and  Ca- 

ras    pipeline    rate    designs    imple- 

flather  than  jeopardizing,  by  a  pro- 

lebate  over  Section  11104(e),  other 

of  the  natural  gas  title  of  S.  2166 

benefit  U.S.  gas  producers,  we  be- 

irould  be  better  to  focus  on  Imple- 

the  remedies  already  proposed  by 

would  be  pleased  to  discuss  these 

rith  you. 

Sii^rely. 

Linda  g.  Stuntz. 
Acting  Deputy  Secretary. 


Independent  Petroleum 

association  of  america. 
Washington,  DC.  February  6, 1992. 
Hon.  Pete  V.  Domenici. 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Domenici:  The  Independent 
Petroleum  Association  of  America  is  grate- 
ful for  your  leadership  and  steadfast  commit- 
ment to  build  a  competitive  natural  gas  mar- 
ket that  will  benefit  consumers  and  produc- 
ers alike. 

Your  efforts  over  several  years  have  been 
instrumental  in  getting  U.S.  regulatory 
agencies  to  address  the  International  natural 
gas  regulatory  differences  that  resulted  in 
competitive  disadvantages  for  domestic  pro- 
ducers and  higher  natural  gas  costs  for  con- 
sumers. The  IPAA  believes  that  U.S.  regu- 
latory agencies  are  moving  to  prevent  eco- 
nomic hardships  that  result  from  the  dif- 
ferences in  pipeline  rate  design  policies  used 
by  the  United  States  and  our  trading  part- 
ners'. 

The  view  of  the  progress  being  made  by  the 
Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Commission  and 
the  Department  of  Energy  on  this  matter, 
the  IPAA  concurs  in  and  support  your  deci- 
sion to  encourage  the  Senate  to  remove  all 
language  on  the  subject  from  national  en- 
ergy strategy  legislation,  S.  2166,  and  to 
commit  its  conferees  to  hold  firm  to  the  Sen- 
ate's position  in  a  conference  with  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

Thank  you  again  for  your  leadership  on 
this  important  issue. 
Sincerely, 

Denise  a.  Bode. 

U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  DC,  October  17. 1991. 
Hon.  J.  Bennett  Johnston,  Jr., 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources,  U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  The  National  Energy 
Security  Act  of  1991,  S.  1220,  contains  provi- 
sions which,  if  enacted  Into  law.  would  seri- 
ously harm  the  ability  of  United  States  con- 
sumers to  obtain  natural  gas  from  Canada. 

We  are  writing  to  express  our  opposition  to 
these  provisions.  At  a  time  when  environ- 
mental and  geopolitical  concerns  are  point- 
ing toward  increased  use  of  natural  gas  in 
the  United  States  market,  it  hardly  seems 
reasonable  or  appropriate  to  throw  up  unnec- 
essary new  barriers  to  an  abundant  and  reli- 
able source  of  supply. 

We  do  not  believe  legislation  emerging 
from  the  Senate  should  include  anti-import 
provisions. 

Sincerely. 
Warren  Rudman.  Larry  E.  Craig.  John 
Seymour,  Daniel  Patrick  Moynihan, 
Bill  Bradley,  Ted  Kennedy,  John  F. 
Kerry,  George  Mitchell.  Frank  R.  Lau- 
tenberg.  Herb  Kohl,  John  H.  Chafee, 
Bob  Packwood,  Patrick  Leahy,  Richard 
H.  Bryan,  Bill  Cohen,  Steve  Symms, 
Joe  Lieberman,  Jim  Jeffords,  Dave 
Durenberger,  Chris  Dodd,  Bob  Smith, 
Alan  Cranston,  Alfonse  D'Amato,  and 
Paul  D.  Wellstone. 
Slade  Gorton.  Barbara  A.  Mikulskl.  Clai- 
borne Pell.  Jim  Exon.  John  Glenn. 
Alan  J.  Dixon.  Paul  Simon.  Dan  Coats. 
Tom  Daschle,  Chuck  Grassley,  Dick 
Lugar,  Bob  Kasten.  Brock  Adams,  Paul 
Sarbanes,  Don  Riegle,  Carl  Levin,  Bob 
Kerrey,  Harry  Reid,  Howell  Heflin, 
Tom  Harkin,  Arlen  Specter  (Senator 
Wallop  S.  1220  Natural  Gas  provisions), 
Larry  Pressler,  Dale  Bumpers,  Joe 
Biden,  Conrad  Bums,  Bill  Roth,  and 
Harris  Wofford. 


The  Secretary  of  Energy, 
Washington.  DC,  Apnl  18. 1991. 
Hon.  J.  Bennett  Johnston, 
Chairrruxn.  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources.  U.S.  Senate.  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  We  have  reviewed  the 
joint  staff  recommendations  on  amendments 
to  Title  X  to  S.  341,  and  have  received  sev- 
eral proposed  additional  amendments  to  that 
bill.  Having  reviewed  these.  I  want  to  sum- 
marize our  position  on  these  proposals,  and 
to  review  more  generally  the  Department's 
position  on  natural  gas  industry  issues.  The 
Administration's  comprehensive  legislation 
included  significant  reforms  for  the  natural 
gas  Industry.  Natural  gas  Is  an  abundant,  ec- 
onomical and  environmentally-preferable 
fuel.  Our  goals  are  to: 

Further  the  development  of  a  competitive, 
efficient,  and  integrated  North  American 
natural  gas  market. 

Expand  the  use  of  natural  gas  through  ex- 
pedited regulatory  review  of  applications  to 
construct  natural  gas  facilities. 

Reduce  regulation  of  natural  gas  sales  and 
transportation  services,  substituting  market 
forces  and  competition  for  such  regulation. 

Deregulate  natural  gas  sales  where  mar- 
kets are  found  to  be  competitive. 

The  Department  cannot  support  natural 
gas  legrislation  that  would: 

1.  Limit  to  new  markets  the  opportunity 
to  use  optional  expedited  construction  proce- 
dures. 

Rationals:  This  prevents  existing  cus- 
tomers, both  producers  and  consumers,  from 
gaining  the  benefits  of  competition  by  pro- 
tecting presently  regulated  entitles  from 
competitive  pressures. 

This  is  a  mature  industry;  there  are  few 
markets  not  presently  receiving  some  natu- 
ral gas  service  at  either  end  of  the  pipe. 

2.  Restrict  the  importation  of  Canadian 
natural  gas,  contrary  to  the  Canadian  Free 
Trade  Agreement. 

Rationals:  Imported  gas  represents  nearly 
10%  of  U.S.  consumption,  proposion  which 
will  lead  to  regulatory  barriers  and  delay 
could  threaten  the  continuous  flow  of  this 
gas.  In  addition,  the  secretary  of  Energy  can- 
not be  charged  with  undertakings  which  con- 
flict with  any  international  treaty  obliga- 
tions. 

I  appreciate  your  consideration  of  our 
views. 

Sincerely, 

James  d.  Watkins, 
Admiral.  U.S.  Navy  (Retired). 

ALABAMA 

Alabama  is  served  by  the  following  inter- 
state pipelines  that  include  imported  gas  in 
their  supply:  Tennessee  Gas  Pipeline  Com- 
pany and  Texas  Eastern  Transmission  Cor- 
poration. 

Their  sales  customers  in  Alabama  include: 
Alabama-Tennessee  Natural  Gas  Co.,  Central 
Gas  Co.,  North  Alabama  Gas  District,  North- 
west Alabama  Gas  District,  Red  Bay  water 
Works  &  Gas.  Tennessee  River  Development 
Company,  and  Town  of  Vina  Gas  Board. 

ARKANSAS 

Arkansas  is  served  by  the  following  inter- 
state pipelines  that  include  Imported  gas  in 
their  supply:  Tennessee  Gas  Pipeline  Com- 
pany and  Texas  Eastern  Transmission  Cor- 
poration. 

Their  sales  customers  In  Arkansas  Include: 
Arkansas  Louisiana  Gas  Co.  and  Harrisburg 
Water  &  Gas. 

CAUFORNIA 

The  following  companies  In  California  pur- 
chase imported  gas  directly:  American  Hun- 


ter (Industrial  and  LDC  customers),  Amoco 
Trading.  Chevron  U.S.A.,  Gasmark,  Inc., 
Gilroy,  IGI  Resources,  Leslie  Salt,  Mock  Re- 
sources, Natural  Gas  Clearinghouse,  Pacific 
Gas  &  Electric  Company,  Redwood  Re- 
sources, Inc..  San  Diego  Gas  St  Electric  Co.. 
Simpson  Paper.  Southern  California  Gas  Co.. 
Spreckels  Sugar,  Sunrise  Energy,  Unocal, 
and  Windward  Energy  &  Marketing. 

COLORADO 

The  following  companies  in  Colorado  pur- 
chase Imported  gas  directly:  Colorado  Inter- 
state Gas,  Greeley  Gas  Co.,  Mock  Resources, 
and  Presidio  Gas  Resources. 

Colorado  is  also  served  by  the  following 
interstate  pipelines  that  include  imported 
gas  in  their  supply:  Northern  Natural  Gas 
Company  and  Northwest  Pipeline  Corpora- 
tion. 

Their  sales  customers  in  Colorado  include: 
Greeley  Gas,  Greeley  Gas  Company.  Rocky 
Mountain,  and  Westgas. 

CONNECnCLT 

The  following  companies  in  Connecticut 
purchase  imported  gas  directly:  Connecticut 
Natural  Gas  Corporation,  Tennessee  Gas 
Pipeline,  The  Southern  Connecticut  Gas 
Company,  and  Yankee  Gas  Services  Com- 
pany. 

Connecticut  is  also  served  by  the  following 
interstate  pipeline  that  includes  imported 
gas  in  its  supply:  Tennessee  Gas  Pipeline 
Company. 

Its  sales  customers  in  Connecticut  include: 
Connecticut  Natural  Gas  Corporation. 
Southern  Connecticut  Gas  Co.,  and  Yankee 
Gas  Services. 

FLORIDA 

The  following  company  in  Florida  pur- 
chases imported  gas  directly:  Florida  Power 
and  Light. 

IDAHO 

The  following  companies  in  Idaho  purchase 
imported  gas  directly:  Amalgamated  Sugar 
Company.  Ash  Grove  Cement.  IGI  Resources. 
Intermountaln  Gas  Company.  J.R.  Simplot 
Co..  McCain,  and  Northwest  Natural  Gas  Co. 

Idaho  is  also  served  by  the  following  inter- 
state pipeline  that  includes  Imported  gas  in 
its  supply:  Northwest  Pipeline  Corporation. 

Its  sales  customers  in  Idaho  include:  Inter- 
mountaln Gas,  Paiute  Pipeline,  and  Wash- 
ington Water  Power. 

ILLINOIS 

The  following  companies  in  Illinois  pur- 
chase imported  gas  directly:  Kaztek  Energy 
Management,  Northern  Illinois  Gas. 
Santanna  Natural  Gas.  Semco  Energy  Serv- 
ices, and  Triumph  Gas. 

Illinois  is  also  served  by  the  following 
pipelines  that  include  imported  gas  in  their 
supply:  Natural  Gas  Pipeline  Company  of 
America.  Northern  Natural  Gas  Company. 
Panhandle  Eastern  Pipe  Line  Company,  and 
Texas  Eastern  Transmission  Corporation. 

Their  sales  customers  in  Illinois  include: 
Cairo  Public  Utility.  Central  Dlinois  Light 
Company.  Central  Illinois  Public  Service 
Co.,  City  of  Anna,  City  of  Auburn.  City  of 
Creal  Springs.  City  of  Grand  Tower.  City  of 
Jonesboro.  City  of  Morton.  City  of 
Pickneyvllle,  City  of  Pittsfleld,  City  of 
Salem,  City  of  Sullivan,  and  City  of  White 
Mass. 

City  of  Winchester,  Consumers  Gas  Com- 
pany, Grayville  Public  Utility,  Illinois 
'  Power  Company.  Interstate  Power  Company. 
lowa-Illinols  Gas  and  Electric  Company. 
Mississippi  River  Transmission,  Mt.  Carmel 
Public  Utility  Company,  North  Shore  Gas 
Company,  Northern  Illinois  Gas  Company, 
Northern  Indiana  Public  Service  Company, 


Peoples  Gas  Light  and  Coke  Company,  Town 
of  New  Harmony,  United  Cities  Gas  Com- 
pany, Village  of  Bethany,  Village  of  Cobden, 
Village  of  Divernon,  Village  of  Enfield,  Vil- 
lage of  Findlay,  Village  of  Franklin,  Village 
of  Norris  City,  Village  of  Pawnee,  Village  of 
Pleasant  Hill,  Village  of  Riverton,  Village  of 
Tamms,  Village  of  Thebes,  and  Wisconsin 
Southern  Gas  Company. 

INDIANA 

The  following  companies  in  Indiana  pur- 
chase imported  gas  directly:  ANR  Pipeline 
Co.,  BF  Goodrich,  and  Citizens  Gas  Supply 
Corp. 

Indiana  is  also  served  by  the  following 
interstate  pipelines  that  include  imported 
gas  in  their  supply:  Panhandle  Eastern  Pipe 
Line  Company  and,  Texas  Extern  Trans- 
mission Corporation. 

Their  sales  customers  in  Indiana  include: 
Citizens  Gas  and  Coke  Utilities,  City  of 
Batesville,  City  of  Huntingburg,  City  of  Jas- 
per, Community  Natural  Gas  Company,  Indi- 
ana Gas  Company,  Indiana  Natural  Ga«  Cor- 
poration, Southern  Indiana  Gas  &  Electric. 
Kokomo  Gas  &  Fuel  Company.  Lawrenceburg 
Gas  Company,  Midwest  Natural  Gas  Corpora- 
tion, Northern  Indiana  Fuel  &  Light  Com- 
pany, Northern  Indiana  Public  Service  Com- 
pany, Ohio  Valley  Gas  Corporation,  Rich- 
mond Gas  Corporation,  Town  of  Bainbridge. 
Town  of  Lapel,  Town  of  Montezuma.  Town  of 
Napoleon.  Town  of  Osgood,  Town  of 
Poseyville,  Town  of  Roachdale,  Town  of 
Pittsboro,  Westfield  Gas  Corporation,  and 
Westport  Gas  Company. 

IOWA 

The  following  companies  in  Iowa  purchase 
imported  gas  directly:  Cibola  Corporation, 
Enroe  Gas  Marketing,  Iowa  Electric,  Mid- 
west Gas.  Natural  Gas  Clearinghouse.  Natu- 
ral Gas  Pipeline,  Peoples  Natural  Gas  <3o., 
and  Terra  Industries. 

Iowa  is  also  served  by  the  following  inter- 
state pipelines  that  include  imported  gas  in 
their  supply:  Natural  Gas  Pipeline  Company 
of  America  and  Northern  Natural  Gas  Com- 
pany. 

Their  sales  customers  in  Iowa  include:  Cas- 
cade Municipal  Gas  Systems,  Cedar  Falls 
Utilities.  City  of  Brooklyn,  lA,  City  of  Gil- 
more,  City  of  Lorimor,  City  of  Preston,  City 
of  Remson,  City  of  Rolfe,  City  of  Sabula, 
City  of  Sac  City,  City  of  Sanborn  Municipal 
Natural  Gas,  City  of  Tipton,  City  of  Waukee, 
City  of  West  Bend,  City  of  Whitemore,  Coon 
Rapids  Municipal  Natural  Gas,  Corning  Mu- 
nicipal Utilities,  Emmetsburg  Municipal 
Gas,  Gllmore  City,  Graettinger  Municipal 
Gas  System.  Guthrie  Center  Municipal  Utili- 
ties, and  Harlan  Municipal  Utilities. 

Hawarden  Office  of  Public  Works,  Illinois 
Gas  and  Electric,  Interstate  Power  Company. 
Iowa  Public  Service  Company.  Iowa  South- 
ern Utilities  Company.  Iowa-Illinois  Gas  and 
Electric  Company.  Iowa  Electric  Light  and 
Power  Company,  Lake  Park  Municipal  Utili- 
ties. M.N.G.S.Sloux  City,  Manilla  Municipal 
Gas,  Manning  Municipal  Gas,  Midwest  Gas, 
Minnegasco,  Inc.,  Municipal  Gas- 
Emmetsburg,  Municipal  Gas  Service,  Munic- 
ipal Gas  System-Graettinger,  Municipal  Nat- 
ural Gas,  Municipal  Natural  Gas-Sanbom, 
Municipal  Utilities,  Municipal  Gas  of  Cas- 
cade, lA,  Osage  Municii>al  Utilities,  People's 
Natural  Gas-Utilicorp,  Peoples  Natural  Gas 
Company,  Rock  Rapids  Municipal  Utilities, 
Sioux  Center  Municipal  Natural  Gas  System, 
City  of  Sabula,  Town  of  Brighton,  Town  of 
Lenox,  Town  of  Montezume.  Town  of 
Wellman.  Woodbine  Municipal  Gas  System, 
and  Interstate  Power  Company. 


LOinsiANA 


The  following  companies  in  Louisiana  pur- 
chase imported  gas  directly:  Panhandle 
Trading  Co.  and  Pontchartrain  Natural  Gas. 

Louisiana  is  also  served  by  the  following 
interstate  pipelines  that  Include  imported 
gas  in  their  supply:  Tennessee  Gas  Pipeline 
Company  and  Texas  Eastern  Transmission 
Corporation. 

Their  sales  customers  in  Louisiana  in- 
clude: Arkla  for  Beebe  &  Cabot,  Arkla  for 
Paragould.  Arkansas,  Elizabeth  Natural  Gas 
Co.,  Energas  Co./D.E.  St  Remain,  Gas  Utility 
District  of  Vernon,  Mississippi  Gas  Corpora- 
tion, New  Roads  Gas  System  City.  Polnte 
Coupee  Parish.  LA  Gas.  Louisiana  Gas  Serv- 
ice Co..  Starks  Water  and  Gas  Inc..  Texas 
Gas.  Town  of  Grand  Isle.  Town  of 
Harrisonburg.  Village  of  Forest  Hill.  Village 
of  Morganza.  and  Village  of  Provencal. 

KANSAS 

Kansas  is  served  by  the  following  inter- 
state pipelines  that  Include  imported  gas  in 
their  supply:  Natural  Gas  Pipeline  Company 
of  America.  Northern  Natural  Gas  Company, 
and  Panhandle  Eastern  Pipe  Line  Company. 

Their  sales  customers  in  Kansas  include: 
City  of  Agenda.  City  of  Hazelton.  City  of 
LaCygne.  City  of  Louisburg.  City  of  Offerle. 
Kansas  Nebraska  Natural  Gas,  KPL  Gas 
Service  Company.  Miami  Pipeline  Company. 
Peoples  Natural  Gas  Company,  Producers 
Gas  Equities,  Inc.,  St.  Croix  Valley  Natural 
Gas  Company,  The  Kansas  Power  &  Light 
Company,  Twin  County  Gas  Company,  and 
Western  Gas  Utilities. 

KENTUCKY 

Kentucky  is  served  by  the  following  inter- 
state pipelines  that  include  Imported  gas  in 
their  supply:  Tennessee  Gas  Pipeline  Com- 
pany and  Texas  Eastern  Transmission  Cor- 
poration. 

Their  sales  customers  in  Kentucky  include: 
City  of  Columbia,  City  of  Edmonton,  City  of 
Grayson,  City  of  Liberty,  City  of  Olive  Hill, 
City  of  Somerset,  City  of  Tompkinsville, 
Delta  Natural  Gas  Co.,  Inland  Gas  Company 
Inc.,  Morehead  Utility  Board,  and  Western 
Kentucky  Gas  Co. 

MAINE 

The  following  company  in  Maine  purchases 
imported  gas  directly:  Bay  State  Gas. 

MARYLAND 

The  following  company  in  Maryland  pur- 
chases Imported  gas  directly:  Baltimore  Gas 
&  Electric  Company. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

The  following  companies  in  Massachusetts 
purchase  imported  gas  directly:  Altresco 
Plttsfield,  LP,  Bay  State  Gas,  Berkshire  Gas. 
Boston  Gas.  Citizens  Gas  Supply  Corp.,  Colo- 
nial Gas  Company,  Essex  County  Gas  Co.. 
Fitchburg  Gas  and  Electric,  Haverhill  Gas 
Co.,  Mass  Power  Project,  and  New  England 
Power  Company. 

Massachusetts  is  also  served  by  the  follow- 
ing interstate  pipelines  that  includes  im- 
ported gas  in  its  supply:  Tennessee  Gas  Pipe- 
line Company. 

Its  sales  customers  in  Massachusetts  in- 
clude: Berkshire  Gas  Company,  Blackstone 
Gas  Co.,  Boston  Gas  Co..  City  of  Westfield 
Gas  and  Electric,  Colonial  Gas  Co..  Common- 
wealth Gas  Co..  Essex  County  Gas  Co.,  Fitch- 
burg Gas  and  Electric  Light  Co.,  and  Hol- 
yoke  Gas  and  Electric  Department. 

MICHIGAN 

The  following  companies  in  Michigan  pur- 
chase imported  gas  directly:  Allied  Produc- 
ers Gas  Service,  Inc.,  ANR  Michigan  Storage, 
BP  Chemicals.   Inc..   Brymore  Energy  Inc., 
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Coastal 


O  impany. 


Gas  Marketing,  Coenergy  Ventures. 
Consunjers  Power  Company,  Harbert  Energy. 
Trading,    Michigan    Consolidated 
Michigan    Gas    Company. 
Marketing  Corp.,  Midland  Cogenera- 
Vefiture,  National  Steel,  Semco  Energy 
,  Inc.,  and  Unigas. 
Mlchikan  is  also  served  by  the  following 
interste  te  pipelines  that  include  imported 
iheir  supply:  Northern  Natural  Gas 
and  Panhandle  Eastern  Pipe  Line 
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sales  customers  in  Michigan  include: 

[^reek   Gas   Company,    Citizens  Gas 

Cpmpany,    Michigan    Gas    Company. 

Gas   Storage   Co..    Michigas  Gas 

Company.    Northern    States    Power 

Gas  Company.  People's  Natu- 

Gfs— UtiliCorp.,      and      Southeastern 

Gas  Company. 

MINNESOTA 

The  f(  Uowing  companies  in  Minnesota  pur- 
chase li  iported  gas  directly:  Aquila  Energy 
Compu  f.  Cibola  Corporation,  City  of 
Perham  MN,  City  of  Warroad.  Great  Plains 
Nataral  Gas  Co.,  Minnegasco,  Minnesota 
Intrasti  be  Transmission,  and  Northern  Min- 
nesota T  tilities. 
Minn^ota  is  also  served  by  the  following 
pipelines  that  include  imported 
heir  supply:  Northern  Natural  Gas 
and  Viking  Gas  Transmission  Com- 
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sales   customers   in   Minnesota   in- 

i  Jgyle,  Minnesota,  Austin  Utilities, 

Utilities,  City  of  Stephen,  City 

harbors,  Dept.  of  Public  Utilities  of 

MN,  Duluth  Department  of  Water. 

Ffains  Natural  Gas  Company.  Hibbing 

Jtilitles.  Hutchinson  Utilities  Com- 

Interstate   Power  Company.   Iowa 

^rvice  Company.  Lloyd  V.  Crum.  Jr., 

Gas,  Minnegasco,  Inc..  Minnesota- 

Itilities.  and  New  Ulm  Public  Utili- 
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Con  mission. 
North  rn  Minnesota  Utilities.  Northern 
States  ?ower  Company,  Owatonna  Public 
Utilitiei ,  People's  Natural  Gas— Utilicorp.. 
Peoples  Natural  Gas.  Public  Utilities— 
Owatoni  a.  Public  Utilities— Hibbing, 
Sheehai  's  Natural  Gas,  Inc.,  Village  of  Hal- 
lock,  Vi  lage  of  Hawley,  Village  of  Lakepark, 
Village  of  New  York  Mills,  Village  of 
Perham  Village  of  Warren,  Virginia  Depart- 
ment 01  Public  Utilities,  and  Western  Gas 
Utilitiei . 

MISSISSIPPI 

Missi^ippi  is  served  by  the  following  inter- 
pi|)elines  that  include  imported  gas  in 
Tennessee  Gas  Pipeline  Corn- 
Texas  Eastern  Transmission  Cor- 


sales  customers  in  Mississippi   in- 

(filedonia  Natural  Gas  District,  City 

,  City  of  BooneviUe,  City  of  Cor- 

Department,  City  of  Meadville, 

iew  Albany,  City  of  Ripley,  City  of 

Entex  Inc.,  Holly  Springs  Utility 

Kerr-McGee    Chemical    Corp., 

Natural  Gas  District,  Mississippi 

Company,  Pontotoc  Natural  Gas, 

oflAshland,  Town  of  Baldwyn,  Town  of 

Town    of   Bude,    Town    of   Flora, 

Fulton,  Town  of  Gloster,  Town  of 

Town    of  Utica,    and   Town    of 


(  as  < 


Shuqualfik 
Weir. 

MISSOURI 

Missoilrl  is  served  by  the  following  inter- 
nes that  include  imported  gas  in 
sujply:  Natural  Gas  Pipeline  Company 
Panhandle   Eastern   Pipe   Line 
and  Texas  Eastern  Transmission 
Corporation. 


Their  sales  customers  in  Missouri  include: 
Associated  Natural  Gas  Company,  City  of 
Bernie,  City  of  Clarence,  City  of  Hermann, 
City  of  Kennett,  City  of  Monroe,  City  of 
Montgomery,  City  of  Paris,  City  of  Perry, 
City  of  Perryville,  City  of  Madison.  Great 
River  Gas  Company,  Kansas  Power  &  Light, 
Missouri  Public  Service  Company,  Osage 
Natural  Gas  Company,  and  Union  Electric 
Company. 

MONTANA 

The  following  companies  in  Montana  pur- 
chase imported  gas  directly:  Montana  Power 
Co.  and  Rainbow  Gas  Co. 

NEBRASKA 

The  following  companies  in  Nebraska  pur- 
chase imported  gas  directly:  Aquila  Energy 
Marketing  and  Unigas. 

Nebraska  is  also  served  by  the  following 
interstate  pipelines  that  include  imported 
gas  in  their  supply:  Northern  Natural  Gas 
Company  and  Natural  Gas  Pipeline  Company 
of  America. 

Their  sales  customers  in  Nebraska  include: 
City  of  Lyons.  City  of  Nebraska  City.  City  of 
Ponca.  City  of  Stromsburg,  Fremont  Depart- 
ment of  Utilities,  Iowa  Public  Service  Com- 
pany, KN  Energy,  Inc..  Minnegasco,  Inc.. 
Omaha  Municipal  Utilities  Department.  Peo- 
ple's Natural  Gas— Utilicorp..  Peoples  Natu- 
ral Gas  Company,  and  Village  of  Pender. 

NEVADA 

The  following  companies  in  Nevada  pur- 
chase imported  gas  directly:  Paiute  Pipeline, 
Sierra  Pacific  Power  Co.,  and  Southwest  Gas 
Co. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

The  following  companies  In  New  Hamp- 
shire purchase  imported  gas  directly:  Bay 
State  Gas,  EnergyNorth  Natural  Gas,  Inc., 
Gas  Service  Inc..  Granite  State  Trans- 
mission, and  Manchester  Gas  Company. 

New  Hampshire  is  also  served  by  the  fol- 
lowing interstate  pipeline  that  includes  im- 
ported gas  in  its  supply:  Tennesseg^Gas  Pipe- 
line Company. 

Its  sales  customers  in  New  Hampshire  in- 
clude: Energynorth  Inc. 

NEW  JERSEY 

The  following  companies  in  New  Jersey 
purchase  imported  gas  directly:  Elizabeth- 
town  Gas  Company,  New  Jersey  Natural  Gas. 
O&R  Energy,  and  Public  Service  Electric  and 
Gas  Company. 

New  Jersey  is  also  served  by  the  following 
interstate  pipelines  that  include  imported 
gas  in  their  supply:  Tennessee  Gas  Pipeline 
Company  and  Texas  Eastern  Transmission 
Corporation. 

Their  sales  customers  in  New  Jersey  in- 
clude: Central  Hudson  Gas  &  Electricity 
Corp.,  Ellzabethtown  Gas  Company,  NJ  Nat- 
ural Gas  Company,  Orange  <fc  Rockland  Utili- 
ties, Inc.,  and  Public  Service  Electric  and 
Gas  Co. 

NEW  YORK 

The  following  companies  in  New  York  pur- 
chase imported  gas  directly:  Bishop  Pipeline 
Co.,  The  Brooklyn  Union  Gas  Company, 
Central  Hudson  Gas  and  Electric  Corpora- 
tion, Citizens  Gas  Supply  Corp.,  Consolidated 
Edison  Company  of  New  York,  Direct  Gas, 
Energy  Marketing  Exchange,  Fulton  Cogen- 
eration  Associates,  Indeck  Energy  Services 
of  Oswego,  Indeck  Energy  Services,  Indeck- 
Yerkes  Energy  Services,  JMC-Selkirk  Cogen- 
eration.  Long  Island  Lighting  Company,  Na- 
tional Fuel  Gas  Supply  Co..  New  York  State 
Electric  and  Gas  Corporation.  Santana  Natu- 
ral Gas,  St.  Lawrence  Gas  Company, 
Tenngasco  Corp.,  TGC  Fult,  and  Women's 
Natural  Gas  Corp. 


New  York  is  also  served  by  the  following 
interstate  pipelines  that  include  imported 
gas  in  their  supply:  Tennessee  Gas  Pipeline 
Company  and  Texas  Eastern  Transmission 
Corporation. 

Their  sales  customers  in  New  York  in- 
clude: The  Brooklyn  Union  Gas  Company, 
Con  Edison  Co.  of  NY,  Inc..  Consolidated  Gas 
Transmission  Corp.,  Long  Island  Lighting 
Company.  National  Fuel  Gas  Supply  Corp., 
New  York  State  Electric  and  Gas  Corp.,  and 
Orange  and  Rockland  Utilities  Inc. 

NORTH  CAROUNA 

The  following  company  in  North  Carolina 
purchases  imported  gas  directly:  Public 
Service  of  North  Carolina. 

NORTH  DAKOTA 

The  following  companies  in  North  Dakota 
purchase  imported  gas  directly:  Great  Plains 
Natural  Gas  Co.  and  Northern  States  Power 
Co. 

OHIO 

Ohio  is  served  by  the  following  interstate 
pipelines  that  include  imported  gas  in  their 
supply:  Panhandle  Eastern  Pipe  Line  Com- 
pany, Tennessee  Gas  Pipeline  Company,  and 
Texas  Eastern  Transmission  Corporation. 

Their  sales  customers  in  Ohio  include: 
Dayton  Power  &  Light  Company.  East  Ohio 
Gas  Company,  National  Gas  &  Oil  Corp., 
Northeast  Ohio  Natural  Gas  Corp.,  Ohio  Gas 
Company,  Oxford  Natural  Gas  Company,  and 
Pike  Natural  Gas  Co. 

OKLAHOMA 

The  following  company  in  Oklahoma  pur- 
chases imported  gas  directly:  Enogex. Serv- 
ices. 

Oklahoma  is  also  served  by  the  following 
interstate  pipelines  that  include  imported 
gas  in  their  supply:  Natural  Gas  Pipeline 
Company  of  America,  Northern  Natural  Gas 
Company,  and  Panhandle  Eastern  Pipe  Line 
Company. 

Their  sales  customers  in  Oklahoma  in- 
clude: Oklahoma  Natural,  Town  of  Corn,  and 
Town  of  Hardesty. 

OREGON 

The  following  companies  in  Oregon  pur- 
chase imported  gas  directly:  American  Fine 
Foods,  Armstrong  World  Industries,  Inc., 
Atochem,  Boise  Cascade  Corporation,  C.P. 
National  Corp.,  Clermont  Fruit  Packers. 
Eagle  Picher.  ESCO  Corporation,  High  Cas- 
cade Lumber,  J.R.  Simplot  Co.,  Northwest 
Natural  Gas  Company,  Northwest  Pipeline, 
Oregon  Steel  Mills,  Port  of  Portland,  Port- 
land General  Electric  Co.,  Portland  VA  Hos- 
pital. OR,  Roseburg  Lumber,  Roseburg  VA 
Hospital.  OR,  Simpson  Paper,  Smurfit  News- 
print Corp.,  Westar  Marketing  Co..  White 
City  VA  Hospital,  OR,  and  Williams  Gas 
Marketing. 

Oregon  is  also  served  by  the  following 
interstate  pipeline  that  includes  imported 
gas  in  its  supply:  Northwest  Pipeline  Cor- 
poration. 

Its  sales  customers  in  Oregon  include:  Cas- 
cade Natural  Gas.  CP  National,  and  North- 
west Natural  Gas. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

The  following  company  in  Pennsylvania 
purchases  imported  gas  directly:  National 
Fuel  Gas  Supply  Co. 

Pennsylvania  is  also  served  by  the  follow- 
ing interstate  pipelines  that  include  im- 
ported gas  in  their  supply:  Tennessee  Gas 
Pipeline  Company  and  Texas  Eastern  Trans- 
mission Corporation. 

Their  sales  customers  in  Pennsylvania  in- 
clude: Allied  Gas  Company,  Carnegie  Natural 
Gas  Company,  Chambersburg  Gas  Dept.,  CNG 


Transmission  Corporation,  Equitrans  Inc., 
Honesdale  Gas  Co.,  National  Fuel  Gas  Supply 
Corporation,  North  Penn  Gas  Co.,  Pennsylva- 
nia and  Southern  Gas  Co..  Pennsylvania  Gas 
and  Water  Co.,  Philadelphia  Electric  Com- 
pany, Philadelphia  Gas  Works,  TW  Phillips 
Gas  &  Oil  Company,  and  UGI  Corporation. 

RHODE  ISLAND 

The  following  companies  in  Rhode  Island 
purchase  imported  gas  directly:  Ocean  State 
Power,  Pawtucket  Power  Associates,  and 
Valley  Gas  Co. 

Rhode  Island  is  also  served  by  the  follow- 
ing interstate  pipeline  that  includes  im- 
ported gas  in  its  supply:  Tennessee  Gas  Pipe- 
line Company. 

Its  sales  customers  in  Rhode  Island  in- 
clude: Valley  Gas  Co. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA 

South  Dakota  is  served  by  the  following 
interstate  pipeline  that  includes  imported 
gas  in  its  supply:  Tennessee  Gas  Pipeline 
Company. 

Its  sales  customers  in  South  Dakota  in- 
clude: City  of  Watertown  Municipal  Utili- 
ties, Iowa  Public  Service  Company, 
Minnegasco,  Inc.,  Northwestern  Public  Serv- 
ice Co.,  People's  Natural  Gas-Utilicorp..  Peo- 
ples Natural  Gas.  and  Watertown  Municipal 
Utilities. 

TENNESSEE 

Tennessee  is  served  by  the  following  inter- 
state pipeline  that  includes  imported  gas  in 
its  supply:  Tennessee  Gas  Pipeline  Company. 

Its  sales  customers  in  Tennessee  include: 
City  of  Collinwood,  City  of  Bolivar,  City  of 
Clarksville,  City  of  Hohenwald,  City  of  La- 
fayette, City  of  Lawrenceburg,  City  of  Leb- 
anon, City  of  Linden,  City  of  Lobelville,  City 
of  Loretto,  City  of  Portland,  City  of 
Ridgetow  Natural  Gas,  City  of  Savannah, 
City  of  Springfield,  and  City  of  Waynesboro. 

E^st  Tennessee  Natural  Gas  Co..  Greater 
Dickson  Gas  Authority.  Hardeman-Fayette 
Utility  District,  Horton  Highway  Utility 
District.  Humphreys  County  Utility  District. 
Lexington  Gas  System.  Midwestern  Gas 
Transmission  Co..  Piedmont  Natural  Gas 
Company,  Pulaski  Natural  Gas  Dept.,  Smyr- 
na Natural  Gas  System.  Town  of  Adamsville. 
Town  of  Centerville.  Town  of  Dickson,  Town 
of  Henderson,  Town  of  Parsons,  Town  of  Wal- 
nut, United  Cities  Gas  Company,  and  West 
Tennessee  Public  Utility  District. 

TEXAS 

Texas  is  served  by  the  following  interstate 
pipeline  that  includes  imported  gas  in  their 
supply:  Natural  Gas  Pipeline  Company  of 
America,  Northern  Natural  Gas  Company, 
Panhandle  Elastern  Pipe  Line  Company,  and 
Tennessee  Gas  Pipeline  Company. 

Their  sales  customers  in  Texas  include: 
American  Central  Gas.  Anthem  Energy. 
ARCO  Gas  and  Oil  Co.,  Arkansas  Louisiana 
Gas  Company,  Cabot  Gas  Supply,  Centran 
Corporation,  Cibola  Corporation,  City  of 
Gruver,  City  of  Hemphill,  City  of  Iraan,  City 
of  Kountze,  City  of  Marietta,  City  of  Rankin, 
City  of  Stinnet,  City  of  Sunray  Utilities. 
City  of  Woodville,  Coastal  Gas  Market,  Dol- 
phin Energy,  Eastex  Hydrocarbons,  Enron 
Gas  Marketing,  Enron  Industrial,  Entex, 
Inc.,  Gas  Company  of  New  Mexico,  High 
Plains  Natural,  and  LEDCO. 

Lyle  Energy  Sources,  Mercado  Gas  Serv- 
ices, Meridian  Oil  Trading,  Midcon  Market- 
ing, Morse  Utility  Company,  Natural  Gas 
Clearinghouse,  Nebraska  Municipal,  North 
Texas,  Pacific  Western  Ener,  Phoeniz  Chemi- 
cal, Picor,  Producer's  Utilities,  PSI, 
Rangeline,  Southern  Union  Gas,  Southwest 
Gas  Distributors  Inc.,  Valgas,  VHC  Gas  Sys- 


tems, West  Texas  Gas  Inc.,  West  Texas  Utili- 
ties. Westar,  and  Wheeler  Gas  Company. 

UTAH 

The  following  companies  in  Utah  purchase 
imported  gas  directly:  Grand  Valley  Gas  Co. 
and  Utah  Gas  Services. 

Utah  is  also  served  by  the  following  inter- 
state pipeline  that  includes  imported  gas  in 
its  supply:  Northwest  Pipeline  Corporation. 

Its  sales  customers  in  Utah  include:  Utah 
Gas  Service. 

WASHINGTON 

The  following  companies  in  Washington 
purchase  imported  gas  directly:  ARCO  Prod- 
ucts Company,  Atlas  Foundry,  Ault  Naval 
Base,  Biomass,  Boise  Cascade  Corp..  Cascade 
Natural  Gas  Corporation,  Centennial,  Chev- 
ron Chemical.  City  of  Ellensburg,  WA,  City 
of  Enumclaw,  WA,  City  of  Long  Beach,  WA, 
Columbia  Aluminum,  Darigold  Inc.,  Develop- 
ment Associates,  Domtar  Gypsum,  Dyno 
Overlays,  Inc.,  Earle  M.  Jorgenson  Co.,  Geor- 
gia Pacific  Corp..  Grand  Valley  Gas  Co.,  IGI 
Resources,  and  Inland  Empire  Paper. 

Intalco  Aluminum  Corp.,  Intermountain 
Gas  Co.,  J.H.  Gypsum,  James  Hardy,  James 
River  Corp..  Jorgenson  Forge,  Kimball  En- 
ergy Corp..  Kimball  Resources,  McCain, 
McCall  Oil,  Mock  Resources,  Mutual  Mate- 
rials Co.,  Nalley's  Fine  Foods,  National  Gas 
Resources,  Northwest  Natural  Gas  Co.,  and 
Occidental. 

WEST  VIRGINIA 

West  Virginia  is  served  by  the  following 
interstate  pipelines  that  include  imported 
gas  in  their  supply:  Northern  Natural  Gas 
Company  and  Viking  Gas  Transmission  Com- 
pany. 

Their  sales  customers  in  West  Virginia  in- 
clude: Cabot  Corp..  Cumberland  Gas  Corp., 
and  Utilicorp  United  Inc. 

WISCONSIN 

The  following  companies  in  Wisconsin  pur- 
chase imported  gas  directly:  Ampco  Metals, 
Aquila  Energy  Marketing,  Archer-Daniels- 
Midland  Co.,  Associated  Natural  Gas.  Badger 
Paper,  Inland  Steel  Co.,  Kaztek  Energy 
Mgmt.  Kohler  Company,  Little  Rapids  Cor- 
poration, Northern  States  Power  Co.,  Ore- 
Ida,  Proctor  and  Gamble  Co.,  State  of  Wis- 
consin, Tecumseh  Products  Company, 
Weyerhauser,  Wisconsin  Fuel  and  Light,  Wis- 
consin Gas,  Wisconsin  Power  &  Light  Com- 
pany, Wisconsin  Public  Service  Corporation, 
and  Wisconsin  Paper  Board. 

Wisconsin  is  also  served  by  the  following 
Interstate  pipelines  that  include  imported 
gas  in  their  supply:  Northern  Natural  Gas 
Company  and  Viking  Gas  Transmission  Com- 
pany. 

Their  sales  customers  in  Wisconsin  in- 
clude: Elroy  Gas.  Midwest  Natural  Gas,  Nat- 
ural Gas  Utility  of  Viroqua,  Natural  Gas, 
Inc.,  Northern  States  Power  Co.  of  W.. 
Northern  States  Power  Company,  St.  Croix 
Valley  Natural  Gas  Company,  Superior 
Water,  Light  &  Power,  Viroqua  Natural  Gas 
Utility.  Wisconsin  Gas  Company,  Wisconsin 
Power  and  Light  Company,  and  Wisconsin 
Southern  Gas  Company. 

PPG  Industries,  Inc..  Seattle  Rendering, 
Seattle  Steam,  Seattle  VA  Hospital,  WA, 
Simpson  Paper,  Simpson  Tacoma  Kraft  Co., 
Simpson  Timber  Company,  Sonoco  Products, 
Vanalco,  Vancouver  VA  Hospital,  WA,  Walla 
VA  Hospital,  WA,  Washington  Natural  Gas 
Company,  Washington  Water  Power  Co., 
Westar  Marketing  Co.,  Weyerhauser,  Whit- 
man College,  Willamette,  Williams  Gas  Mar- 
keting, and  Zebec. 

Washington  is  also  served  by  the  following 
interstate  pipeline   that  includes  imported 


gas  in  it  supply:  Northwest  Pipeline  Corpora- 
tion. 

Its  sales  customers  in  Washington  include: 
Cascade  Natural  Gas,  City  of  Buckley,  City 
of  Ellensburg.  City  of  Enumclaw,  Northwest 
Natural  Gas.  Washington  Natural  Gas,  and 
Washington  Water  Power. 

WYOMING 

The  following  companies  in  Wyoming  pur- 
chase imported  gas  directly:  Wyoming  Indus- 
trial Gas. 

Wyoming  is  also  served  by  the  following 
interstate  pipeline  that  includes  imported 
gas  in  its  supply:  Northwest  Pipeline  Cor- 
poration. 

Its  sales  customers  in  Wyoming  include: 
Wyoming  Industrial  Gas. 

VERMONT 

The  following  company  in  Vermont  pur- 
chases imported  gas  directly:  Vermont  Gas 
Systems. 

INGAA, 
AprU  23.  1991. 
Hon.  J.  Bennett  Johnston. 
Chairman.  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources.  U.S.  Senate.  Dirksen  Senate  Of- 
fice Building.  Washington.  DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  This  is  to  reconfirm 
INGAA's  active  opposition  to  the  provisions 
of  the  Wirth/Domenici  amendment  to  S.  341, 
which  moved  imporfexport  authority  from 
DOE    to    FERC    and    triggered    mandatory 
FE31C  review  of  pipeline  rate  designs  with  re- 
spect to  imported  gas  supplies.  INGAA  op- 
posed the  concepts  in  this  amendment  before 
the  Committee's  markup  and  will  continue 
to  push  for  their  removal  from  the  final  leg- 
islation. 

The  existing  policy  for  import  and  export 
authority  is  working  well  and  should  not  be 
changed.  We  would  be  pleased  to  provide  ad- 
ditional information  for  the  record  on  this 
matter. 

Sincerely, 

Jerry  Halvorsen. 

Consumers'  Counsel, 
Columbus.  OH.  June  14. 1991. 
Hon.  Michael  Oxley, 

U.S.    House    of    Representatives.     Longworth 
House  Office  Building,  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Oxley:  At  the  June  5, 
1991  hearing  on  natural  gas  issues  held  by  the 
Subcommittee  on  Energy  and  Power,  at 
which  I  presented  testimony  on  behalf  of  the 
National  Association  of  State  Utility 
Consumer  Advocates  (NASUCA),  you  raised 
some  questions  about  the  effect  of  a  provi- 
sion of  S.  341  (now  pending  in  the  Senate  as 
S.  1220).  I  would  like  to  respond  more  fully 
on  behalf  of  NASUCA  and  for  the  Ohio  Office 
of  the  Consumers'  Counsel  (OCC). 

As  you  know,  we  represent  the  concerns  of 
small  captive  consumers  of  natural  gas. 
OCC's  jurisdiction  is  limited  specifically  to 
the  interests  of  residential  consumers.  These 
consumers  are  those  whom  the  Natural  Gas 
Act  of  1938,  and  other  regulatory  statutes, 
are  intended  to  protect.  They  are  also  the 
customers  who  pay  rates  for  firm  service, 
whether  sales  or  transportation,  fi-om  inter- 
state pipeline.  The  rate  design  changes 
which  Senator  Domenici  advocated  before 
you  on  June  5,  and  which  would  effectively 
be  mandated  by  S.  1220  as  it  now  stands, 
allow  pi[>elines  to  recover  all  their  flxed 
costs,  as  well  as  their  return  on  equity,  in  a 
demand  charge.  This  demand  charge  compo- 
nent of  rates  is  billed  and  paid  regardless  of 
gas  usage.  While  this  rate  design  results  in  a 
lower  rate  for  each  additional  unit  of  gas 
consumed,  the  full  costs  are  still  reflected  in 
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bills.  Moreover,  firm  service  cus- 

pay   the   majority   of  the   demand 

The  effect  is  to  shift  the  risk  of  a 

operations  to  those  consumers  who 

dependent  on  the  pipeline's  service. 

this  explains  the  t».sis  for  our  oppo- 

the  rate  design  shift  advocated  In  S. 

to  whether  the  provision  under  dls- 

iriolates  the  Free  Trade  Agreement 

Caiada,  NASUCA  has  not  taken  a  posi- 

stated  in  response  to  your  question. 

review  the  Issue,  as  you  suggested. 

gas  consumers  in  Ohio  and  else- 

11  be  greatly  affected  by  the  results 

deliberations  on  these  matters.  We 

that   you    are    devoting   such 

attention  to  them.  If  NASUCA  or 

provide  further  information,  please 

hesitate  to  contact  us. 

truly  yours, 

Nl^RGARET  ANN  SAMUELS, 

Federal  Counsel.  Ohio  Office 
of  Consumers'  Counsel,  Chair. 

NASUCA  Gas  Committee. 

Peoples  Gas  System,  Inc., 
Tampa.  FL.  February  5. 1992. 
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EN.ATOR  Mack:  It  is  my  understand- 

the  National  Energy  Security  Act, 

will  shortly  be  considered  on  the 

loor.  This  bill  contains  provisions 

nacted,  would  impose  new  restric- 

imports  of  natural  gas. 

Gas  System  opposes  these  provi- 

believe  that  there  is  an  urgent 

lorida  for  large  new  power  genera- 

:es.  In  many  instances,  these  cogen- 

1  rojects.  including  those  to  be  served 

qsmpany,  are  fueled  by  natural  gas, 

natural  gas  imported  from  Canada. 

that  these  projects  should  be  free 

among  all  available  supply  op- 

intludlng  imported  gas  supplies,  with- 

intefference  by  anti-import  restrictions 

unnecessary  barriers  to  the  North 

natural  gas  trade,  violate  the  U.S.- 

Free    Trade    Agreement    and    are 

at  inappropriate  by  more  than  50  Sen- 


un|erstand  that  Senators  Bradley  and 

may  offer  an  amendment  to  strike 

-import  provisions  from  the  Senate 

liU.    I   urge   you   to   support   their 


understand  that  Senators  Domen- 
)|rirth  may  offer  substitute  language 
degree  amendment  to  the  strike 
amendment  offered  by  Senators  Bradley  and 
We  believe  that  the  alternate  Ian- 
may  be  offered  by  Senators  Do- 
Wirth  has  the  same  defects  as  the 
)rovisions  of  S.  2166,  and  I  urge  you 
a|;ainst  their  amendment  if  offered, 
you  very  much  for  your  attention 


n  atter. 


r|cerely, 

John  A.  Brabson,  Jr.. 
Chairman.  President  &  C.E.O. 
Mr.  Jt)HNSTON.  Mr.  President,  this 
important  amendment.  I  con- 
Senators   Bradley,    Wirth. 
and   all    parties   who   have 
this,  on  working  this  out. 
when  we  get  to  the  con- 
lommittee  that  all  matters  re- 
Canadian  gas,  including  that 
I  think  presently  contained  in 
bill,  may  be  deleted  so  that 
will,  upon  presentation  to  the 
be  solid  on  this  issue.  That 


g'  >al. 


We  support  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  debate  on  the  amendment? 

Mr.  WALLOP.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  be  added  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  And  I, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Is  there  further  debate  on  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming?  If 
not,  the  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment. 

The  amendment  (No.  1577)  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  FOWLER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1576  TO  AMENDMENT  NO.  1575 

Mr.  FOWLER.  Mr.  President,  in  offer- 
ing this  amendment  today  with  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Florida,  Mr. 
Graham,  I  make  no  statement  about 
either  the  utility  or  the  desirability  of 
nuclear  power.  I  leave  that  to  others  in 
this  debate  or  to  another  day. 

But  I  join  with  Senator  Graham  and 
others  simply  to  try  to  discharge  some 
fundamental,  I  believe,  obligations  to 
the  American  public. 

The  public  is  the  individual,  the 
States,  and  the  nuclear  energy.  Part  of 
that  obligation  is  to  ensure  that  in  this 
particular  instance  no  one  interest 
dominates  the  other  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  rights  and  responsibilities  of  the 
others. 

Another  is  to  make  sure  that  the  Nu- 
clear Regulatory  Commission  has  the 
tools  it  must  have  in  order  to  discharge 
its  obligations  to  that  same  public. 

In  its  role  of  facilitating  the  oper- 
ation of  the  atomic  plants,  the  NRC  is 
also  under  the  charter  of  the  guardian 
of  the  public's  health  and  safety.  Obvi- 
ously, this  body  must  go  about  fulfill- 
ing these  responsibilities  in  a  rational 
and  understandable  manner  and  once 
we  have  met  these  obligations,  it  seems 
to  me,  it  must  be  clear  on  the  very  face 
of  the  legislation  what  rights,  opportu- 
nities, and  obligations  we  are  attempt- 
ing to  codify. 

The  amendment  sponsored  by  Sen- 
ator Graham  and  myself  we  hope 
strikes  the  necessary  balance  between 
these  interests,  and  also  strikes  that 
balance  coherently.  It  does  set  up  a 
mechanism  by  which  the  NRC  can  im- 
prove the  effectiveness  and  efficiency 


of  the  licensing  procedures  which  is 
consistent  with  the  protection  of  the 
public  health  and  safety  and  with  the 
right  of  responsible  public  participa- 
tion in  the  process. 

First,  like  S.  2166,  the  amendment 
authorizes  the  Nuclear  Regulatory 
Commission  to  issue  combined  con- 
struction permit  and  operating  licenses 
in  order  to  streamline  the  licensing 
process. 

This  change,  I  might  add  parentheti- 
cally, has  been  sought  by  the  nuclear 
industry  for  more  than  a  decade,  and  I 
believe  that  in  accommodating  their 
desire,  we  must  now  build  an  infra- 
structure which  recognizes  our  will  as 
a  society  and  our  expectations  as  a  de- 
mocracy. 

I  think  we  all  pretty  much  agree  that 
we  must  not  permit  streamlining  of  the 
nuclear  licensing  process  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  rights  of  interested  States 
or  of  members  of  the  public.  This  body 
cannot  afford  to  even  create  the  per- 
ception that  the  public's  participation 
in  nuclear  licensing  decisions  is  either 
expendable,  undesirable,  or  unwelcome. 
There  can  never  be  any  compromise  or 
breach  of  the  public's  health  and  safe- 
ty. 

Another  very  important  decision  this 
body  must  make  is  once  the  Commis- 
sion decides  that  a  plant  may  go  for- 
ward in  operation,  under  what  cir- 
cumstances and  through  what  process 
may  the  challenge  be  argued  against 
operation,  especially  when  new  evi- 
dence becomes  available? 

I  am  going  to  try  to  separate  these 
issues  very  carefully  here  because  I 
hope  that,  by  doing  so,  we  get  a  very 
clear  sense  of  how  this  amendment  dif- 
fers with  the  Johnston-Wallop  proposal 
in  some  very  fundamental  key  public 
policy  areas. 

First,  I  would  like  to  address  under 
what  circumstances  may  the  public 
challenge  an  NRC  decision  to  allow  a 
nuclear  plant  to  operate? 

Put  another  way:  What  must  the  pub- 
lic show  in  order  to  get  through  the 
door  of  the  NRC  to  make  their  case? 

Unlike  the  substitute,  our  amend- 
ment, that  of  Senator  Graham  and  my- 
self, is  absolutely  clear  on  what  the 
public  must  raise  in  order  to  raise  a 
challenge  of  licensing  or  licensing  of 
nuclear  power. 

The  Graham-Fowler  amendment  goes 
one  step  further  in  that  we  let  the  pub- 
lic and  interested  States  know  pre- 
cisely what  its  rights  are  once  it  meets 
certain  threshold  requirements  in 
mounting  the  challenge. 

Our  proposal  then  informs  the  NRC 
what  is  must  do  when  certain  issues 
are  raised  in  the  manner  outlined. 

These  areas  of  our  proposal  are  clear, 
in  my  opinion.  On  the  face  of  the 
amendment,  we  create  no  new  obscure 
legal  principles  or  standards.  All  par- 
ties involved— the  Commission,  the  in- 
dustry, and  the  public— know  exactly 
what  to  expect  during  the  combined  li- 


cense process,  or  would,  under  this 
amendment. 

As  long  as  the  public  meets  the 
threshold  standards  set  out  in  the 
amendment,  the  public  has  a  right  to 
an  adjudicatory  hearing  on  the  record. 
It  is  just  that  simple,  but  it  is  also  that 
fundamental. 

Some  have  argued — and  I  respect  the 
arguments— that  the  threshold  stand- 
ards we  have  explicitly  set  out  are  un- 
necessarily high  for  the  public  to  meet 
in  order  to  obtain  a  hearing. 

As  my  colleague  from  Florida  tried 
to  explain  a  moment  ago  in  a  colloquy 
with  the  now  Presiding  Officer,  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota,  an  awful  lot 
of  people  wanted  everything  shut  down 
as  long  as  there  was  any  public  ques- 
tion or  public  inquiry.  Senator  Graham 
and  I  happen  to  believe  that  that  is  un- 
reasonable on  its  face.  The  plants  are 
there.  Plants  can  be  built.  Authority 
ought  to  be  in  the  NRC  to  make  them 
safe. 

The  authority  ought  to  be  unques- 
tionably by  Government  oversight  that 
if  a  challenge  is  made,  they  have  the 
authority  and  the  responsibility  to  in- 
form the  public  as  to  whether  or  not 
they  believe  that  challenge  is  frivo- 
lous. And  we  are  willing — although 
there  is  great  dispute  and  much  criti- 
cism, and  some  will  oppose  this  amend- 
ment, because  we  do  not  shut  down  the 
plant  when  the  appropriate  legitimate 
challenge  is  made.  Some  say  that  is  ir- 
responsible. But  we  believe  that  the 
legislative  apparatus  we  have  put  in 
place  here  ought  to  create  more  cer- 
tainty in  this  process;  that  legitimate, 
nonfrivolous  claims  will  be  heard.  And 
we  give  the  commission  the  flexibility 
of  determining  whether  good  cause  ex- 
ists for  a  hearing  on  these  claims. 

We  set  out  in  the  statute  what  the 
NRC's  obligations  are,  again  allowing 
the  Commission  flexibility  in  discharg- 
ing these  obligations.  We  tell  the  pub- 
lic what  it  can  expect  once  it  has 
crossed  a  relatively  high  threshold  of 
proof.  Again,  the  public  must  cross 
that  threshold,  and  once  it  does,  then 
the  NRC,  under  our  amendment,  must 
grant  the  adjudicatory  hearing. 

It  seems  to  me  that,  with  all  due  re- 
spect, and  not  by  any  sense  deliberate, 
the  "due  process"  under  the  committee 
amendment,  adopted  by  the  majority 
of  the  committee  in  S.  2166,  is  pro- 
foundly undemocratic,  because  the  ap- 
proach basically  denies  the  public's 
right  to  due  process  through  cross-ex- 
amination and  discovery.  In  fact,  the 
language  creates  a  presumption 
against  due  process.  And  this— in  the 
words  of  our  President  on  another 
issue — "cannot  stand."  It  may  be 
adopted,  but  legally — it  is  just  one  Sen- 
ator's opinion — it  cannot  stand. 

The  public's  right  to  due  process,  in 
any  proceeding  before  an  agency  that 
its  tax  dollars  created  and  now  sup- 
port, can  no  more  be  vitiated  or  held  in 
abeyance  by  a  presiding  officer  of  the 


NRC  than  it  can  be  by  a  President  of 
the  United  States. 

To  go  a  step  further,  nobody 
underestimates  the  enormous  task  that 
the  NRC  has.  Certainly,  we  must  not 
tie  the  Commission's  hands  by  trying 
to  dictate  under  what  circumstances, 
and  only  under  those  circumstances,  it 
can  allow  a  question  to  be  asked  by 
cross-examination  or  when  it  can  re- 
quire a  document  to  be  produced 
through  discovery.  That  is  absurd. 

We  must  let  the  Commission  do  its 
job  by  giving  it  access  to  the  tools  that 
it  needs  when  it  is  in  the  position  of 
trying  to  get  it  through.  Cross-exam- 
ination and  discovery  are  those  tools  of 
the  law.  Even  traffic  courts  have  to  use 
them.  You  can  see  the  absurdity  of  try- 
ing to  deny  them  here. 

I  might  add  that,  before  the  John- 
ston-Wallop proposal  surfaced,  the 
NRC,  to  my  knowledge— and  after  as 
much  research  as  I  could  find — never 
proposed  to  dispense  with  the  public 
due  process  rights  by  eliminating 
cross-examination  and  discovery  from 
its  purview. 

We  cannot  try  to  do  it  now,  nor  ever, 
for  that  matter,  not  as  long  as  we  have 
our  democratic  principles. 

Along  the  same  lines  of  due  process, 
the  public  has  the  right  to  expect  that 
any  arbitrary  or  capricious  decisions 
by  the  Commission  in  allowing  the 
plant  to  operate  or  denying  a 
postconstruction  hearing  will  not 
stand.  Again,  that  is  why  Senator  Gra- 
ham and  I  try  to  make  it  clear  that 
these  decisions  by  the  NRC  are  judi- 
cially reviewable.  That  is  the  court's 
obligation  and  responsibility  in  this 
process,  and  this  body  cannot  take  that 
away  from  the  judiciary,  no  matter  if 
we  differ  with  its  tendencies.  The  judi- 
ciary has  an  oversight  function  as  well, 
and  Senator  Graham  and  I  respect  that 
in  this  amendment. 

We  will  not  relegate  the  courts  to 
simply  reviewing  petitions  or  other  en- 
forcement actions  here.  We  provide  for 
judicial  review  of  NRC  decisions,  those 
allowing  operation  or  denying  the  re- 
quests for  postconstruction  adjudica- 
tory hearings.  That  is  as  it  should  be. 

Mr.  President,  I  conclude  with  where 
I  really  should  have  begun.  The  way  we 
came  to  this  discussion  with  the  indus- 
try is  the  contention  that  public  par- 
ticipation, through  the  hearing  proc- 
ess, in  nuclear  licensing  proceedings 
was  somehow  delaying  the  operation  of 
these  facilities.  While  this  contention 
is  advocated  by  many,  and  also  vehe- 
mently disputed  by  many.  Senator 
Graham  and  I  are  trying  to  accommo- 
date this  concern  by  allowing  the  NRC 
to  operate  the  plant,  and,  even  further, 
to  permit  the  plant  to  operate,  and 
then  operate  pending  the  resolution  of 
issues  in  dispute,  so  long  as  the  Nu- 
clear Regulatory  Commission  con- 
cludes that  it  is  safe  to  do  so. 

This  is  the  so-called  interim  oper- 
ation    provision.     By     offering     this 


amendment,  we  meet  head-on  the  argu- 
ment that  public  hearings  are  creating 
unreasonable  delays  in  the  operation  of 
safe  nuclear  facilities. 

(Mr.  BURDICK  assumed  the  chair.) 

Mr.  FOWLER.  As  long  as  it  is  safe  to 
do  so,  operation  can  begin  even  before 
the  resolution  of  the  issues  in  dispute. 

But  how  else  do  we  get  in  new  evi- 
dence? What  if  you  have  an  earth- 
quake? What  if  bridges  fall  down?  How 
is  that  question  going  to  be  raised? 

With  an  aside  and  a  metaphor  that  I 
hope  will  be  worthy  of  the  chairman  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee  and  the 
President  pro  tempore  [Mr.  Byrd],  all 
you  have  to  do  is  look  at  the  newspaper 
yesterday  and  go  back  2,000  years.  The 
extraordinary  science  developed  by  our 
satellite  technology  found  the  ancient 
city  of  Ubar— Iram  of  the  Koran;  Ubar 
of  the  Bible — home  of  the  world-famous 
frankincense,  and  probably  the  site  at 
which  the  three  wise  men  sat  down  to 
bring  gold,  frankincense,  and  myrrh  to 
the  Baby  Jesus. 

This  extraordinary  technology  in  the 
sky  that  we  have  now,  through  almost 
invisible  infrared  science,  can  read  5, 
10,  15  feet  under  the  Earth — camel 
tracks  and  trading  routes  thought  lost 
through  hundreds  and  hundreds  and 
hundreds  of  years. 

The  story  of  Ubar  bears  repeating  to 
all  who  think  they  have  built  some- 
thing that  cannot  break.  Because  Ubar, 
2,500  years  before  Christ  was  bom,  was 
heralded  as  the  finest  city  in  all  of  the 
Asian  Peninsula — eight  towers  were  de- 
scribed, and  the  only  place  where  water 
was  found  within  300  miles.  All  trade 
routes  had  to  go  through  the  town  to 
get  their  water:  The  Jewel  of  the  An- 
cient World. 

Guess  what  happened?  Our  archaeolo- 
gists, after  following  the  satellite  pho- 
tographs of  the  camel  trains  and  camel 
tracks,  found  that  Ubar  collapsed  be- 
cause the  water  supply  that  they  built 
it  over  was  in  a  limestone  cavern.  And 
unexpectedly,  the  perfect  city,  through 
the  weight  of  its  last  tower,  collapsed 
because  the  limestone  cavern  with  its 
water  supply  could  not  support  it. 

Ever  since  that  time  and  even  before, 
whether  it  be  the  invention  of  the  cot- 
ton gin  by  Eli  Whitney,  up  to  the  most 
incredible  technology,  the  proponents 
of  that  technology  have  said  it  is  per- 
fectly safe  and  it  will  not  break. 
Whereas,  anybody  with  any  walking- 
around  sense,  no  matter  how  much  you 
are  an  adherent  of  sophisticated  tech- 
nology, knows  it  is  impossible  for  man 
to  construct  with  his  hands  something 
that  cannot  break. 

Or,  even  if  it  is  as  safe  as  humanly 
possible,  some  natural  cataclysmic 
event,  be  it  an  earthquake,  the  shifting 
of  an  aquifer,  or  the  flooding  of  a  river, 
can  cause  it  to  be  made  unsafe. 

Nobody  in  this  body  and  nobody  out 
on  the  street  will  dispute  that  prin- 
ciple. It  is  just  what  is  called  walking- 
around  sense. 
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thatk  the  chairman. 

PRESIDING      OFFICER      (Mr. 
.  The  Senator  from  Louisi- 
.  Johnston]. 
.  OHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
he  very  eloquent  and  interest- 
Sehator  from  Georgia  talk  about 
an(  lent  city  of  the  Middle  East  and 
sank,  or  at  least  how  its  towers 
d  >wn  through  the  limestone,  kill- 
water  supply,  and  that  it  died  as 
I  thought  he  was  saying  that  as 
for  the  potential  demise  of 
Urfited  States,  engulfed  in  green- 
rases,  with  the  warming  effect 

present. 

w£LS  thinking,  perhaps,  that  he 

persuaded  that  at  least  we 

consider  a  way  to  avoid  gener- 

fhrther  greenhouse  gases. 

*resident,  in  my  view,  the  seri- 

of    people    who    talk    about 

gases     is     measured     by 

or  not  they  admit  of  the  nu- 

obtion.  And  if  they  do  not,  then  I 

ismiss,  at  least,  all  of  their  talk 
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about  the  need  to  avoid  global  warm- 
ing. If  they  will  not  even  admit  of  the 
option  for  nuclear  power,  then  I  would 
say  they  are  not  very  serious  about 
global  warming. 

Because,  Mr.  President,  all  of  these 
other  means  of  producing  energy, 
whether  it  is  natural  gas,  which  is  the 
cleanest,  produces  a  lot  of  CO2.  some 
SO2.  and  a  reduced  amount  of  NO,.  You 
go  up  from  there,  with  all  fossil  fuels 
and  all  of  the  other  ways  of  producing 
energy. 

Mr.  President,  nuclear  power  ought 
to  be  allowed,  at  lest  as  an  option. 

The  issue  presented  here  is  a  very, 
very  clear  one.  It  is  whether  or  not  we 
should  require  the  Nuclear  Regulatory 
Commission,  after  going  through  all  of 
these  hoops,  after  going  through  years 
and  years  of  public  hearings,  whether 
they  shall  then  be  required  to  hold  ad- 
judicatory hearings— one  of  these  mon- 
ster trials,  which  again  is  illustrated 
by  the  chart.  This  is  what  a  public 
hearing  consists  of  and  that  is  why  it 
takes  22  months  in  the  case  of  an  early 
site  permit,  18  months  in  the  question 
of  design  certification,  and  22  months 
with  your  combined  license,  just  in  the 
hearing.  That  is  why  it  has  taken  49 
months  on  the  average,  prior  to  part  52, 
and  that  is  why  it  outlaws  nuclear 
power  as  a  potential  source  if  you  are 
going  to  permit  that  uncertainty. 

Mr.  President,  as  the  NRC  says,  part 
52  adequately  protects  the  public  for 
any  new  information.  It  works  well.  It 
worked  well  in  Yankee  Rowe  just  with- 
in the  last  few  months  when  a  hearing 
was  brought  on,  an  informal  hearing, 
which  resulted  in  the  plant  being  shut 
down. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  now  been  on 
this  issue  for  2V4  hours.  I  do  not  want 
to  cut  anybody  off.  I  am,  therefore, 
ready  to  make  a  motion  to  table. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  withhold  that 
motion  at  this  point. 

Mr.  SIMPSON  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  Wy- 
oming [Mr.  Simpson]. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  this  comprehensive 
energy  bill,  by  its  nature,  addresses  all 
means  of  generating  electricity,  in- 
cluding nuclear  energy. 

The  nuclear  reactor  licensing  title 
falls  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  sub- 
committee on  which  I  have  served  for 
13  years — I  have  been  involved  in  the 
subject. 

Today,  as  we  consider  the  shape  this 
country's  energy  policy  will  take,  we 
must  consider  all  the  energy  resources 
which  we  have  in  our  own  country,  in- 
cluding nuclear  energy. 

Our  domestic  resources,  all  of  them, 
should  be  fairly  and  equitably  evalu- 
ated as  we  plan  for  this  country's  en- 
ergy future. 

NEED  FOR  NEW  ELECTRICITY  GENERATING 
CAPACmr 

One  Of  the  most  significant  chal- 
lenges facing  the  United  States  during 


this  decade  will  be  to  assure  reliable 
and  affordable  supplies  of  electricity  to 
sustain  economic  growth  and  prosper- 
ity for  our  citizens  and  to  preserve  our 
competitive  position  in  the  world  econ- 
omy. 

The  direct  correlation  between  eco- 
nomic growth  and  electricity  demand 
growth  has  been  well  documented. 

Building  new  electric  capacity  must 
be  achieved  in  the  context  of  assuring 
protection  of  public  health  and  the  en- 
vironment. And  we  will  do  that. 

Nuclear  energy  is  receiving  a  second 
look  from  many  corners  for  a  number 
of  reasons: 

First,  the  need  to  develop  secure,  do- 
mestic energy  sources  to  lessen  our  de- 
pendence on  foreign  oil; 

Second,  the  need  for  new  electricity 
generating  plants,  as  reserve  margins 
decline  and  are  seriously  low  in  various 
regions  of  the  country; 

Third,  the  environmental  advantages 
of  nuclear  energy  which  does  not  con- 
tribute to  air  pollution  or  acid  rain; 
and 

Fourth,  in  recent  years,  the  dramatic 
improvement  in  nuclear  powerplant 
performance  nationwide. 

The  administration's  national  energy 
strategy  determined  that  the  need  for 
electricity  is  such  that  utilities  must 
have  additional  baseload  capacity 
ready  to  generate  electricity  just  after 
the  turn  of  the  century.  In  order  to 
meet  that  demand  utilities  must  begin 
planning  for  this  needed  capacity  now. 

Not  many  people  realize  that  20  per- 
cent of  this  country's  electricity  is 
generated  by  nuclear  power  plants. 
These  plants  have  been  operating  for 
many  years,  near  almost  every  major 
city — pumping  out  clean  electricity 
every  single  day. 

NEED  FOR  LICENSING  REFORM 

To  ensure  the  safety  of  all  citizens 
while  realizing  the  contribution  from 
safe  nuclear  power,  we  must  proceed 
with  reforrii  of  the  lengthy  and  cum- 
bersome process  by  which  nuclear 
plants  are  licensed. 

The  former  licensing  process  was 
very  unpredictable  and  created  levels 
of  uncertainty  and  financial  risk, 
which  utilities  and  investors  today  are 
still  unable  to  accept. 

By  streamlining  the  licensing  proc- 
ess, coupled  with  early  site  selection 
and  standardized  nuclear  plant  designs, 
much  of  this  uncertainty  will  be  elimi- 
nated— while  preserving  the  public's 
ability  to  participate,  in  a  meaningful 
way,  early  in  the  process. 

Unfortunately,  some  have  unfairly 
characterized  the  provisions  of  this  bill 
as  an  effort  to  eliminate  public  partici- 
pation. 

The  fact  is  that  the  licensing  reform 
provisions  considered  enhance  public 
participation  by  allowing  more  timely 
and  meaningful  involvement  in  the  li- 
censing process. 

For  example,  the  provisions  require 
the  resolution  of  all  safety  issues  be- 
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fore  plant  construction  begins,  and  pro- 
vide for  multiple  opportunities  for  the 
public  to  raise  new  issues. 

This  is  in  addition  to  stringent  test- 
ing criteria  to  ensure  that  the  plant  is 
built  in  accordance  with  the  license 
which  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commis- 
sion issues. 

There  is  great  debate  regarding  the 
opportunity  interveners  may.  or  may 
not.  have  for  public  hearings  under  the 
provisions  of  this  bill  and  even  under 
the  NRC's  regulation  found  at  10  CFR 
part  52. 

Under  the  previous  licensing 
scheme — the  two-step  process  which  we 
are  all  too  familiar  with— the  oppor- 
tunity for  a  public  hearing  occurred 
after  completion  of  construction. 

That  process  had  the  potential  of  in- 
definitely delaying  the  operation  of  the 
plant.  It  is  easy  to  understand  why  in- 
vestors today  have  refused  to  accept 
such  a  risk  of  financial  exposure. 

What  is  of  great  concern  to  me  is  in- 
tervening strictly  for  the  purpose  of 
fl'ustrating  the  process  and  causing 
delay. 

Many  unfounded  criticisms  have  been 
levied  that  the  public  is  precluded 
under  the  provisions  of  this  bill  from 
participation  in  the  process. 

However,  the  public  now  would  have 
the  opportunity  early  in  the  process  to 
participate  in  all  aspects  relating  to 
safety  of  nuclear  plant  design  certifi- 
cation, plant  siting,  construction,  and 
operation  including  emergency  plan- 
ning. 

There  are  some  critics  of  this  pro- 
posal who  claim  that  the  process  shuts 
out  the  public  and  thereby  jeopardizes 
the  public's  health  and  safety,  despite 
the  fact  that  there  have  been  many  op- 
portunities for  public  comment  early 
in  the  process. 

I  think  the  public's  participation  is 
most  constructive  at  the  early  stages 
of  planning.  In  fact,  under  the  old  li- 
censing process,  one  of  the  major  criti- 
cisms was  that  the  opportunity  for 
public  comment  occurred  late  in  the 
process — now  critics  are  turning  that 
old  argument  around  saying  they  are 
precluded  from  participation  at  the  end 
of  the  process. 

THE  STREAMLINED  PROCESS  ALLOWS  FOR  EARLY 
PUBLIC  PARTICIPATION 

The  early  site  permitting  process  al- 
lows for  a  public  hearing  to  resolve 
site-related  issues.  This  is  important 
because  it  allows  any  potential  prob- 
lems with  the  site  to  be  discussed  in 
the  public  arena  before  the  site  is  per- 
manently selected  and  the  large  cap- 
ital commitment  for  construction  is 
made. 

Additionally,  during  the  design  cer- 
tification process,  an  informal  rule- 
making allowing  for  public  notice  and 
comment  will  take  place.  This  process 
will  address  all  key  safety  issues  re- 
garding the  plant  design. 

It  is  at  this  time  that  all  necessary 
safety  information  concerning  a  plant's 
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design  will  be  available  for  review  and 
comment  by  the  public. 

When  a  utility  applies  for  a  combined 
license— the  construction  permit  and 
the  operation  license — another  public 
is  hearing  is  held. 

This  is  meant  to  be  a  full  adjudica- 
tory hearing  with  full  rights  of  discov- 
ery, and  cross-examination  which  ad- 
dress other  issues,  including  emergency 
planning. 

Full  public  participation  in  the  com- 
bined licensing  process  allows  for  the 
identification  and  resolution  of  issues 
which  were  not  considered  in  the  site- 
selection  or  design-certification  proc- 
ess. 

The  combined  license  will  include  the 
acceptance  criteria,  and  all  necessary 
inspections,  tests  and  analyses  which 
will  be  used  to  ensure  that  the  plant 
will  be  constructed  and  operated  such 
as  the  public  health  and  safety  is  pro- 
tected. 

Yes,  I  believe  it  is  crucial  to  provide 
a  more  stable  and  predictable  environ- 
ment, for  all  interested  parties,  by  se- 
curing legislation  for  a  reformed  li- 
censing process. 

Such  statutory  language  is  preferable 
to  administrative  rulemaking  which  is 
subject  to  potential  revision. 

INVESTOR  NEED  FOR  PREDICT ABILm'  IN  THE 
UCENSINO  PROCESS 

In  a  letter  received  from  the  invest- 
ment banking  firm  of  Morgan  Stanley 
&  Co.,  they  stated  what  it  would  take 
to  stimulate  investment  in  nuclear 
plants — and  it  is  reasonable — predict- 
ability. 

In  streamlining  the  nuclear  licensing  proc- 
ess, a  principal  concern  to  investors  Is  the 
elimination  of  any  unnecessary  or  redundant 
postconstructlon  hearings  which  may  block 
or  delay  safe  plant  operations. 

To  allow  a  postconstructlon  adjudicatory 
hearing  without  a  requirement  that  the  chal- 
lenger meet  a  high  threshold  of  proof  of  un- 
safe plant  operation  Is  Inadequate. 

The  potential  Investment  risks  resulting 
from  lengthy  hearing  and  procedural  delays 
will  be  so  great— as  they  have  been  In  the 
past^that  Investors  will  be  unwilling  to  pro- 
vide the  necessary  capital  for  the  construc- 
tion of  new  nuclear  plants. 

Fairness  and  rational  judgment  dic- 
tates that  once  licensing  decisions  are 
made  that  they  not  be  subject  to  a 
hearing  process  of  unlimited  scope  or 
duration  after  the  plant  has  been  built. 

Postlicensing  safety  issues  and  new 
information  should  be  resolved  in  the 
same  way  that  these  issues  are  cur- 
rently addressed  for  operating  plants — 
as  a  petition  to  modify  the  license. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  been  listening 
to  some  of  the  debate.  I  have  been  in- 
volved in  this  area  as  long  as  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  and  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming,  my  lovely  friend  and 
colleague  of  many  years.  This  is  really 
an  extraordinary  departure  from  what 
we  have  been  working  for  over  many 
years.  I  am  very  disappointed  to  see 
the  second-degrree  amendment  to  even 
come  forward.  It  puzzles  me,  because 


what  we  have  been  trying  to  do  is  to 
avoid  plant  operation  delays  caused  by 
the  extraordinary  prowess  of  those  who 
hate  nuclear  power,  those  who  would 
just  continue  to  fnistrate  the  process 
and  do  it  in.  I  am  not  a  nuclear  power 
advocate,  spokesman.  100-percenter.  I 
fail  that  test.  I  have  as  much  heart- 
burn with  those  who  say  "Hell,  no,  we 
won't  glow"  as  those  who  say  nobody 
has  ever  been  killed. 

So  we  try  to  guide  an  appropriate 
fair  and  balanced  process  here.  And  I 
commend  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
and  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  for 
their  work.  What  we  are  attempting  to 
do  is  something  that  most  of  the  citi- 
zens of  America  think  should  be  done. 
Under  the  first-degree  amendment,  the 
public  will  have  multiple  opportunities 
for  comment,  but  at  some  point  there 
must  be  finality  in  the  licensing  proc- 
ess. 

I  do  not  understand  what  the  purpose 
of  this  second-degree  amendment  is. 
This  is  an  aberration  at  this  point  in 
time,  and  it  does  not  fit.  The  NRC's 
sole  function  in  life  is  to  protect  the 
public  health  and  safety.  They  have  no 
other  function.  None.  The  Commission 
finally  went  to  work  to  do  the  things 
they  should  have  done  for  years,  and 
they  have  with  part  62.  You  have  had 
an  alert  Congress. 

I  happen  to  have  served  on  the  Sub- 
committee on  Nuclear  Regulation 
since  I  came  here  when  Senator  Gary 
Hart  was  chairman.  I  then  chaired  it. 
Senator  Breaux  then  chaired  it.  And 
we  all  worked  closely  together.  Sen- 
ator Graham  chairs  it  now.  and  I  serve 
as  his  ranking  member.  We  have  talked 
about  the  need  for  licensing  legisla- 
tion. And  I  thought  we  were  working 
toward  the  same  goal,  which  I  see  was 
not  to  be.  I  understand  how  this  hap- 
pened. 

If  we  could  have  pressed  forward  then 
I  think  we  could  have  had  some  good 
results.  What  Mr.  Graham's  second-de- 
gree amendment  does  is  throw  us  right 
back  to  where  we  were  before  part  52 
was  promulgated,  which  is  absurd.  You 
should  guarantee  the  combined  con- 
struction permit  operating  license  and 
as  we  have  in  part  52.  In  part  52.  we 
have  the  early  site  permit  process.  I  do 
not  want  to  go  into  detail  on  that  proc- 
ess. The  chairman  has  explained  It 
beautifully.  It  has  a  public  hearing  to 
resolve  site-related  issues.  That  is  crit- 
ical. It  allows  any  potential  problems 
with  the  site  to  be  discussed  in  the 
public  arena. 

No  one  is  trying  to  hide  anything 
from  the  public.  If  anyone  is  still  talk- 
ing on  that  basis,  they  are  misguided 
in  this  process.  Even  the  representative 
of  the  Union  of  Concerned  Scientists  at 
the  Nuclear  Regulation  Subcommittee 
hearing  just  a  few  days  ago  said.  "I 
think  we  are  getting  close."  I  would 
think  he  would  have  said  that  because 
at  every  point  in  time  there  is  public 
participation. 
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Addl  ^ionally. 
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durtng  the  design  cer- 
on   process,   an   informal   rule- 
would  allow  for  public  notice 
co(Timent  to  take  place.  This  proc- 
address  all  key  safety  issues  re- 
the  plant  design.  It  is  at  this 
all  necessary  safety  informa- 
c^Qceming  a  plant's  desigrn  will  be 
for  review  and  comment  by 
c.  And  that  is  what  we  are  in- 
in,  resolving  such  issues  before 
is  invested  in  construction, 
a  utility  applies  for  a  combined 
that  is  the  construction  permit 
operation  license,  another  public 
is  held.  That  is  meant  to  be  a 
actjudication,  a  hearing  with  full 
)f  discovery,  and  cross-examina- 
\fhlch  addresses  all  other  issues, 
emergency  planning.  Emer- 
planning  in  the  past  has  been 
that  the  nemesis  of  several 
That  is  when  the  local  commu- 
lave  said,  "You  can  go  forward 
plant  if  we  just  had  a  new 
icross  the  river."  If  we  could  do 
we  could  do  that.  These  issues 
be  resolved  before  the  plant  is 
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(^mbined  license  will  include  the 
criteria,  all  necessary  in- 
tests,   and   analysis,    which 
used  to  ensure  that  the  plant 
constructed  and  operated  such 
public  health  and  safety  is 
.  I  firmly  believe  that  it  is  ab- 
crucial  to  provide  a  more  sta- 
predictable  environment  for  all 
parties  by  securing  legisla- 
a  reformed  licensing  process. 
1  [uclear  Regulatory  Commission, 
should    inspire    confidence. 
1  ave  a  fine  group  of  Commis- 
and  they  have  done  what  the 
•equires  them  to  do,  to  protect 
Ve  want  to  be  careful  that  this 
does  not  degenerate  to  what  it 
where  a  plant  costs  $2,  $3,  or 
>n,  for  no  reason  whatsoever  ex- 
an  issue  was  raised  after  con- 
that   should   have   been   re- 
»efore. 

lot  think  statutory  language  is 
to  the  administrative  rule- 
which  I  think  is  subject  to  po- 
revision.  But  there  is  a  need  for 
in  the  licensing  process, 
ay.  I  have  worked  with  the  dis- 
chairman     of     the     Sub- 
on     Nuclear     Regulation, 
Graham,   for   nearly  2  years 
have  worked  together  on  that 
held  a  number  of  very 
hearings  ranging  from  the 
of  the  electricity  supply  in 
to  the  safety  of  the  Soviet- 
nuclear  reactors  around  the 


r  lajor  bulk  of  the  work,  however. 

bei  in  to  investigate  the  need  for 

statuto^T  action  to  codify  nuclear  li- 

reform. 

h|ive  had  several  hearings,  most 

—as  I  say — on  January  23,  sev- 

ago.  We  have  heard  every 
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single  opinion.  We  have  heard  every 
single  interpretation.  We  have  heard 
every  single  reason  for  and  against  leg- 
islating licensing  reform. 

I  have  been  attempting  to  work  with 
Senator  Graham  on  a  position  on  nu- 
clear licensing  reform  as  a  substitute 
for  the  provision  of  the  former  S.  1220. 
We  met  on  Tuesday  of  this  week  to 
agree  in  principle  on  at  least  some 
ideas  and  to  pursue  legislative  lan- 
guage. Within  hours  of  that  meeting, 
the  majority  committee  staff  began  to 
circulate  a  proposed  substitute  charac- 
terized as  the  Graham-NRC  proposal. 

And  then  it  was  described  as  the 
Simpson-NRC  proposal.  This  was  be- 
cause it  was  introduced  to  our  sub- 
committee by  NRC's  request  in  1985.  I 
can  assure  you  it  was  not  a  Simpson 
proposal.  And  I  can  assure  you  it  was 
not  the  NRC  proposal.  It  was  not. 

And  so  by  Wednesday  morning,  the 
amendment  was  formally  circulated  as 
the  Graham-Fowler  amendment,  and  a 
staff  briefing  was  held. 

I  can  assure  you  I  do  not  say  this 
with  pain  because  I  have  plenty  to  do 
and  am  not  seeking  turf.  I  gave  that  up 
long  ago.  But  I  am  talking  about  the 
reality  of  discussions  in  this  area. 

So.  concurrently,  I  then  felt  I  should 
go  forward  with  some  of  the  discus- 
sions which  were  underway  on  com- 
promise language  to  S.  2166.  So  I  and 
my  staff,  worked  with  Senators  Wal- 
lop, Johnston,  and  Breaux,  my  former 
chairman  on  the  subcommittee,  to 
fashion  a  compromise  package  of 
amendments  as  a  substitute,  which  I 
believe  will  address  some  of  the  con- 
cerns raised  by  members  of  the  Envi- 
ronment and  Public  Works  Committee. 

Specifically,  the  Johnston-Wallop- 
Simpson-Breaux  compromise  will  im- 
prove on  the  language  in  S.  2166  in  very 
significant  ways.  It  will  provide  for  ju- 
dicial review  of  a  final  commission 
order  to  allow  operation.  It  will  replace 
the  language  in  S.  2166,  providing  that 
the  Commission  shall  satisfy  itself 
with  the  language  "shall  find"  which 
therefore  provides  an  objective  stand- 
ard for  commission  determination. 

In  order  for  interim  operation  during 
the  pendency  of  a  hearing,  the  Commis- 
sion will  make  a  positive  finding  that 
the  plant  is  safe  to  operate.  That 
should  address  the  concern  expressed 
by  some  that  a  negative  finding  of  no 
assurance  of  safety  is  inappropriate. 
And,  postconstruction  hearing  proce- 
dures will  be  at  the  discretion  of  the 
NRC,  either  formal,  adjudicatory  hear- 
ings, or  informal,  but  the  Commission 
must  state  their  reason  for  either 
choice. 

So  while  I  mentioned  the  phrase  "for- 
mal, adjudicatory  hearings,"  let  me  ex- 
plain what  that  has  meant  in  the  con- 
text of  the  NRC.  These  have  been  full- 
blown Federal  trial-type  hearings,  last- 
ing for  several  years.  And  in  cases, 
many  years.  They  are  highly 
confrontational  and  devoted  primarily 
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to  lawyers  and  lawyers'  arguments  and 
those  who  hate  nuclear  power  and 
those  who  love  nuclear  power. 

All  genuine  issues  of  material  fact 
require  the  same  procedures  for  resolu- 
tion with  the  result  that  enormous 
time  and  resources  can  be  spent  on  rel- 
atively minor  safety  questions.  In  the 
past  we  have  found  more  attention  has 
been  devoted  to  procedural  issues, 
which  have  superseded  all  the  sub- 
stantive issues.  This  type  of  activity 
has  been  based  on  the  theory  that  a  re- 
viewing court  will  scrutinize  a  proce- 
dural ruling  more  closely  than  a  ruling 
on  a  substantive  safety  matter. 

So  here  we  are  at  this  point — I  hope 
not  going  to  go  back  to  the  old  two- 
step  licensing  process — the  reason  why 
we  left  the  great  white  whales,  like 
Shoreham,  laying  up  there  in  New 
York  with  $5.2  billion  of  somebody's 
money  down  the  rat  hole.  And  that 
happened.  That  is  the  most  egregious 
example  of  the  bloated  and  twisted 
hearing  process. 

So  here,  finally,  we  are  at  a  point  in 
the  life  of  nuclear  energy  in  America 
where  we  have  hearings,  combined  li- 
censes, multiple  opportunities  for  pub- 
lic comment  and  now  suddenly  going 
back  to  a  procedure  which  is  going  to 
create  great  delay,  great  inflexibility 
and  great  disturbances  within  the  in- 
vestment community.  Who  will  invest 
in  new  facilities  under  the  second  de- 
gree amendment?  We  have  a  Clean  Air 
Act  which  is  going  to  require  us  to  go 
to  nuclear  energy,  low-sulfur  coal,  and 
natural  g£is.  And  20  percent  of  Ameri- 
ca's electricity  is  already  generated  by 
nuclear  energy.  The  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida represents  a  State  that  has  nuclear 
power  plants. 

We  have  nuclear  waste  that  we  have 
not  even  dealt  with,  high-level  spent 
fuel.  We  ought  to  have  a  hearing  on 
that  someday  and  talk  about  what  we 
are  going  to  do  with  43,000  metric  tons 
of  stuff  sitting  under  26  feet  of 
demineralized  water  all  over  the  Unit- 
ed States,  while  everybody  is  saying 
"not  here,"  and  "not  in  my  backyard." 

There  are  some  realities  to  nuclear 
power  and  they  have  to  do  with  getting 
it  on  stream,  doing  it  in  a  sensible  way, 
protecting  the  public.  And  the  public  is 
protected  in  the  most  extraordinary 
ways  with  this  Johnston-Wallop  com- 
promise. Not  only  in  this  bill  but  in  the 
regulatory  process. 

We  can  go  forward  here  with  this 
Johnston-Wallop  compromise,  to  cod- 
ify what  we  have  been  striving  for  pre- 
dictability in  the  licensing  rules.  I 
think  America  will  be  the  better  for  it, 
and  I  thank  the  chairman  and  the 
ranking  member  for  their  excellent 
work  in  this  area. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi [Mr.  Cochran]. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  I  sup- 
port the  nuclear  licensing  reforms  that 
are   contained  in   the   committee   bill 
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and  I  urge  the  Senate  to  reject  the 
aonendment  offered  by  the  Senators 
fi-om  Florida  and  Georgia. 

Nuclear  power  technology  has  ad- 
vanced significantly  in  the  past  decade. 
Safety  systems  have  been  developed  for 
reactors  that  require  little  or  no 
human  intervention  to  shut  down  the 
reactor  should  any  problems  develop. 
These  systems  are  not  only  safe,  but 
their  reliance  on  natural  forces,  such 
as  gravity,  to  control  their  cooling  sys- 
tems, results  in  a  significant  reduction 
in  the  amount  of  pipe  cables,  valves, 
and  pumps  required  in  the  plant.  As  a 
result,  plants  using  these  systems  will 
be  safer  to  operate  and  easier  to  main- 
tain. 

The  newer  plant  designs  will  also  be 
more  conducive  to  standardization.  All 
nuclear  plants  builds  so  far  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  have  been  designed  individ- 
ually, which  has  required  extensive 
oversight  by  the  Nuclear  Regulatory 
Commission.  This  has  resulted  in  de- 
sign changes  and  delays  in  construc- 
tion that  have  added  to  the  cost  of  con- 
structing these  plants. 

In  that  environment,  it  was  appro- 
priate to  have  a  licensing  process  that 
encouraged  intrusive  oversight.  Al- 
though some  opponents  of  nuclear  en- 
ergy have  used  this  process  to  delay 
the  operation  of  these  plants,  the  proc- 
ess itself  has  generally  served  the  pub- 
lic well  by  allowing  significant  citizen 
involvement  in  many  of  the  issues  re- 
lated to  the  approval  of  the  operation 
of  these  plants. 

The  process  needs  reform  to  meet  the 
challenges  of  this  new  era.  Any  plants 
built  in  the  United  States  today  will 
use  newer,  safer  technology  as  well  as 
standardized  plant  designs,  which  will 
allow  easier  oversight  for  the  Nuclear 
Regulatory  Commission. 

Still,  public  involvement  should  be 
encouraged.  While  there  are  environ- 
mental and  economic  benefits  to  nu- 
clear energy,  there  is  no  benefit  that 
exceeds  the  need  for  the  safety  of  the 
public,  and  American  citizens  must  be 
confident  of  that.  The  reforms  provided 
in  the  bill  would  ensure  that  the  public 
retains  its  role  in  the  licensing  process. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  the 
current  two-step  process  of  providing  a 
construction  license  up-front,  and  an 
operating  license  following  construc- 
tion, would  be  consolidated  into  one  li- 
cense for  both  construction  and  oper- 
ation. Because  the  plant  design  will  be 
known  before  construction,  questions 
relating  to  safety  and  emergency  pre- 
paredness can  be  resolved  in  the  begin- 
ning. 

When  construction  is  complete,  an 
evaluation — including  public  involve- 
ment— will  be  made  to  ensure  the  plant 
was  constructed  in  accordance  with  the 
plans  that  were  agreed  to  at  the  time 
of  the  issuance  of  the  license. 

This  new  process  will  provide  a  more 
predictable  course  of  events  which  will 
allow  nuclear  plants  to  be  built  in  5  to 


6  years,  as  is  common  In  other  coun- 
tries, compared  to  the  14  years  it  has 
taken  the  most  recent  plants  to  satisfy 
the  licensing  process  in  the  United 
States. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  support  the  li- 
censing reform  provisions  in  the  bill, 
and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  oppose  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senators 
from  Florida  and  Georgia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  debate? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legrlslative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ma- 
jority leader. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  the 
public  is  deeply  concerned  about  the 
safety  of  nuclear  power  plants.  Ques- 
tions about  the  safety  of  construction 
and  operation  have  plagued  nuclear 
power  since  the  first  plant  was  built. 
Some  argue  that  the  public  has  need- 
lessly delayed  construction  and  oper- 
ation. 

However,  my  view  is  that  the  safety 
of  nuclear  power  has  been  enhanced  by 
the  intense  public  scrutiny.  The  ability 
for  meaningful  and  timely  intervention 
by  the  public  is  one  of  the  best  mecha- 
nisms for  assuring  that  public  health 
and  the  environment  are  protected. 

The  Graham-Fowler  amendment  does 
not  permit  frivolous  intervention  or 
delay.  One  person  could  not,  under  this 
amendment,  delay  start-up  of  a  com- 
pleted nuclear  power  plant  on  a  whim. 
Only  those  raising  significant  safety  is- 
sues will  be  heard.  But  such  persons 
are  entitled  to  be  heard  on  the  record. 
Anything  less  shuts  the  door  in  the 
face  of  the  American  people. 

Opponents  argue  that  we  cannot  af- 
ford such  intervention.  I  believe  we 
cannot  afford  to  be  without  it. 

Shutting  out  the  public  by  depriving 
them  of  a  hearing  before  a  plant  begins 
operation  sends  the  signal  that  those 
responsible  for  licensing,  constructing 
and  operating  the  fax;illty  somehow 
fear  public  scrutiny. 

The  Graham-Fowler  amendment  em- 
braces early  consideration  of  major  is- 
sues. The  emphasis  is  on  providing 
thorough  review  from  the  beginning. 
Assuring  that  a  plant  is  constructed 
and  will  operate  consistent  with  NRC 
regulations  and  its  license  is  essential. 

The  American  people  have  a  right  to 
be  heard.  Safety  cannot  be  com- 
promised. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port the  Graham-Fowler  amendment. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  give 
my  strong  support  to  the  Graham- 
Fowler  amendment  on  nuclear  licens- 


ing. I  am  very  concerned  about  the 
sweeping  changes  that  the  current  bill 
would  bring  about  in  the  licensing 
process  for  new  nuclear  power  facili- 
ties. 

In  Massax;husetts,  we  are  well  aware 
of  the  life-threatening  risks  to  public 
health  and  safety  associated  with  nu- 
clear plants.  At  the  Seabrook,  Yankee 
Rowe,  and  Pilgrim  plants,  we  have 
learned  first  hand  the  critical  impor- 
tance of  citizen  participation  and  scru- 
tiny in  safeguarding  the  public. 

Most  recently,  the  inspector  general 
for  the  NRC  has  confirmed  our  sus- 
picions that  the  NRC  staff  made  sig- 
nificant misrepresentations  to  Con- 
gress on  the  integrity  of  the  weld 
structure  at  Seabrook.  This  is  just  one 
example  of  conduct  at  the  NRC  that 
highlights  the  urgent  and  ongoing  need 
for  public  oversight. 

The  current  bill  would  severely  re- 
strict the  opportunity  for  public  input 
and  make  it  recklessly  easy  to  license 
new  nuclear  plants.  Under  this  bill,  it 
would  be  very  difficult  for  citizens  to 
obtain  a  hearing  on  new  issues  that 
may  arise,  such  as  emergency  evacu- 
ation plans,  new  seismic  or  environ- 
mental data,  or  accidents  that  have  oc- 
curred at  similar  plants. 

The  bill  would  also  deprive  citizens 
of  access  to  documents  that  could  re- 
veal potential  safety  problems  and  give 
them  the  evidence  to  make  a  strong 
case  that  a  new  nuclear  facility — at  the 
critical  stage  before  it  begins  oper- 
ation— poses  a  threat  to  the  health  and 
safety  of  those  who  live  in  its  shadow. 

The  one-stop-shopping  approach  to 
nuclear  licensing  makes  a  mockery  of 
these  profoundly  important  decisions 
for  communities  where  these  plants  are 
located. 

The  nuclear  lobbyists  tell  us  that 
there  will  still  be  an  opportunity  for  a 
public  hearing  on  sigrnificant  new  is- 
sues before  a  plant  begins  operating. 
What  they  are  referring  to  is  a  petition 
process  that  already  exists,  which  has 
granted  just  3  of  322  hearings  requested 
over  the  last  decade. 

Senator  Graham  and  Senator  Fowl- 
er propose  a  soimd  alternative  to  these 
flawed  licensing  provisions.  They 
would  allow  the  NRC  to  streamline  its 
licensing  procedures  and  avoid  drawn- 
out  litigation  over  claims  that  are  friv- 
olous. However,  they  would  not  give 
the  agency  virtually  unchecked  au- 
thority to  decide  on  its  own  whether  an 
allegation  has  merit. 

This  amendment  is  a  reasonable  com- 
promise that  addresses  legitimate  con- 
cerns of  the  nuclear  industry  as  well  as 
the  general  public.  The  criteria  it 
spells  out  for  the  NRC  to  use  in  evalu- 
ating claims  of  safety  and  construction 
deficiencies  are  the  same  criteria  that 
the  agency  itself  has  developed,  and 
that  the  NRC  has  been  urging  Congress 
to  adopt  for  over  a  decade. 

The  public  has  every  right  to  look 
closely  at  new  nuclear  plajits  and  raise 
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questidns  that  relate  directly  to  the 
health  smd  safety  of  their  families. 

In  n  BpoDse  to  these  criticisms,  the 
mana?  trs  have  made  some  revisions  in 
the  ne  v  substitute  they  are  offering. 
But  th  eir  changes  do  not  address  the 
most  iTiportant  issue:  How  much  dis- 
cretior  should  the  NRC  have  in  decid- 
ing wh  3tber  to  take  safety  allegations 
serious  ly? 
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Mfissachusetts,  we  have  seen  first 

the  NRC  is  reluctant  to  give 

weight  to  allegations  of  safe- 

and    construction    defi- 

even  when  these  are  raised  by 

who   were    under   contract 

have  technical   expertise  to 

ze  problems. 

e  the  Senate  to  reject  this  sub- 
and  to  support  the  sound  and 
important  amendment  offered 

Graham  and  Fowler. 
)YMMS.  Mr.  President,  nuclear 
s  a  strategically  important  an- 
our  Nation's  energy  security 
This  is  not  only  because  of  the 
of  our  oil  supplies,  but  also 
of  the  clean  nature  of  the  tech- 
and  how  critical  that  is  to  fu- 
e4vironmental  concerns.  In  fact,  I 
nuclear  power  can  be  a  techno- 
savior  for  successful  manage- 
our  planet's  resources, 
is  why  safety  and  quality  plant 
is  so  important  to  the  nu- 
dower  industry.  Public  and  work- 
safefy  at  all  nuclear  power  plants  is 
if  we  are  to  gain  the  public 
and  confidence  needed  to  de- 
technology  for  the  future. 
Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission 
prpvided  strong  leadership  in  es- 
a   safety-first   approach   to 
energy  policy.  The  NRC  rules 
fittess  for  duty  and  drug  testing, 
design     standardization,      and 
terg(Jvernmental  emergency  planning 
intrlbuted  to  the  ever-improving 
and  performance  achievements 
nuclear  power  industry  over  the 
years. 
Man4gement  at  most  of  the  Nation's 
power  plants  continue  to  focus 
demand  better  safety.  1990  per- 
indicators  for  the  industry 
that  U.S.  commercial  nu- 
^wer  plants  are  having  few  un- 
shutdowns,   low   incidence   of 
radiation  exposure,  and  are  pro- 
electricity  more  reliably  than 
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amendment  by  Senator  Graham 
unravel  the  combined  licensing 
approaph  expressed  by  the  NRC  in  their 
regulations.  In  my  view,  the  re- 
implementation  of  the  amend- 
irould  force  a  return  to  the  un- 
predicl  able    two-step   hearing   process 
cor  struction  and  operation  of  a  nu- 
Fpwer  plant. 

are  many  impressive  advanced 

designs  ready  to  be  submitted 

for    approval.    However,    we 

avoid  new  legislation  or  regula- 

selects  one  technological  ap- 
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proach,  one  nuclear  reactor,  or  one 
company  over  another. 

Standardization  regulations  and  li- 
censing reform  should  be  initiated  so 
that  the  NRC  can  get  out  from  under 
political  issues  associated  with  the 
construction  of  new  nuclear  power 
plants.  NRC  should  be  able  to  put  their 
stamp  of  approval  on  a  plant  design  or 
license  without  being  mired  in  lawsuits 
and  procedures. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  defeat  the 
Graham  amendment  and  do  all  that  we 
can  to  enact  the  Johnston-Wallop  nu- 
clear licensing  reforms  into  law. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  the  issue  is  a  very  clear  one.  The 
issue  is  whether,  after  three  permits 
have  been  issued,  after  years  of  public 
hearings,  and  after  the  plant  is  finally 
complete,  whether  in  effect  the  anti- 
nuclear  interveners  will  be  able  to  re- 
quire a  public  hearing,  a  full  adjudica- 
tory trial  which  has  taken,  during  the 
decade  of  the  1970's,  an  average  of  49 
months,  whether  we  will  allow  that 
simply  by  showing  a  disputed  issue  of 
fact,  all  of  which  is  appealable.  Mr. 
President,  somebody  said,  the  Graham 
amendment  is  not  strong  enough.  It  is 
strong  enough  to  kill  nuclear  power  be- 
cause with  the  possibility  of  those 
kinds  of  delays,  no  one  will  build  a  nu- 
clear plant,  no  matter  what  the  safety, 
no  matter  what  the  economics. 

We  must  reject  the  Graham  amend- 
ment and  we  must  uphold  the  bill  and 
then  nuclear  power  can  compete  in  the 
marketplace  and  also  can  show  itself  to 
be  safe. 

Mr.  President,  I  move  to  table  and 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second? 

There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  GRAHAM  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  For  what 
purpose  does  the  Senator  rise? 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  I  rise  to  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  in  addition  to  the 
original  cosponsors.  Senators  Fowler, 
Kennedy.  Bryan,  Reid,  Harkin, 
Wellstone,  Jeffords,  and  Mitchell 
be  added  as  cosponsors  of  this  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Mr.  President,  to 
close  on  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  the 
Senator  will  withhold,  the  Senate  is 
now,  a  motion  to  table  having  been 
made,  in  a  nondebatable  posture. 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  3  minutes  to 
close  on  the  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Mr.  President,  the 
basic  issue  here  is  under  which  cir- 
cumstances would  a  member  of  the 
public  have  the  right  to  secure  a  full 


adjudicatory  hearing  on  nuclear  safety, 
if  the  issues  are  just  frivolous  or  insig- 
nificant, or  if  they  are  issues  that 
could  have  been  raised  earlier  and 
which  were  willfully  withheld,  then  no 
hearing  would  be  granted.  But  if  the  is- 
sues were  truly  serious — if  they  met 
the  test  in  our  amendment — then  a 
hearing  would  be  granted.  The  amend- 
ment that  we  are  about  to  vote  on  does 
not  allow  hearings  on  frivolous  issues. 
The  amendment  says  that  in  order  for 
a  petitioner  to  have  a  right  for  a  full 
adjudicatory  hearing,  it  has  to  be  ei- 
ther an  issue  that  was  not  and  could 
not  have  been  raised  at  a  previous 
hearing,  or  that  it  is  an  issue  that 
raises  a  question  of  nonconformance 
with  the  license  that  was  issued  in  a 
previous  hearing,  which 

nonconformance  has  not  been  corrected 
and  which  nonconformance  could  mate- 
rially and  adversely  affect  the  safe  op- 
eration of  the  facility. 

Mr.  President,  those  are  not  frivolous 
standards  that  the  petitioners  would 
have  to  meet. 

Beyond  that,  the  petitioner  would 
have  to  show  that  the  disputed  fact  is 
substantial,  necessary  for  the  Commis- 
sion's decision  on  the  safety  of  the 
plant  and  that  it  could  not  be  resolved 
with  sufficient  accuracy  except  at  such 
a  full  adjudicatory  hearing. 

Mr.  President,  those  are  the  stand- 
ards that  have  to  be  met  in  order  for  a 
citizen,  a  representative  of  a  State  and 
local  community  to  have  a  right  for  a 
full  airing  of  a  safety  concern  prior  to 
the  operation  of  a  nuclear  plant.  And 
even  beyond  that,  Mr.  President,  we 
have  provided  for  interim  operating  au- 
thority if  the  NRC  makes  a  judgment 
that  in  its  opinion  the  plant  is  safe  to 
operate  while  those  issues  are  being  re- 
solved through  the  adjudicatory  proc- 
ess. 

I  think  that  is  an  eminently  reason- 
able position  in  terms  of  both  the  in- 
terests of  the  industry  in  stability  in 
the  permitting  process,  and  the  right  of 
the  public  to  have  a  proper  hearing  on 
issues  of  nuclear  safety,  public  health, 
and  the  environment. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  industry 
serves  its  own  interest  well  by  a  policy 
that  says  we  should  preclude  the  public 
from  having  this  opportunity  for  full 
airing  of  disputes.  This  will  diminish 
public  confidence  in  the  NRC  and  the 
nuclear  industry.  Nuclear  power  can- 
not survive  without  real  openness  and 
public  confidence.  I  believe  that,  by 
adopting  the  proposal  of  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana,  it  would  raise  addi- 
tional questions  of  suspicion,  doubt 
about  this  industry  that  would  disserve 
its  potential  to  become  a  more  signifi- 
cant part  of  America's  energy  future. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
to  table  amendment  No.  1576  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Gra- 
ham]. The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered, and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 


The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  mOUYE  (after  having  voted  in 
the  affirmative).  On  this  vote  I  have  a 
pair  with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Harkin].  If  he  were 
present  and  voting,  he  would  have 
voted  "nay."  If  I  were  at  liberty  to 
vote,  I  would  vote  "yea."  I  withhold 
my  vote. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  [Mr.  Harkin]  and  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Kerrey] 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  RiEGLE]  is  absent 
because  of  family  illness. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ha- 
waii [Mr.  Inouye]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Harkin]. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  would  vote  "nay"  and  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  would  vote  "yea." 

I  further  announce  that  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Riegle]  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Stevens] 
is  necessarily  absent. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  52, 
nays  43,  as  follows: 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  52, 
nays  43,  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  20  Leg.] 
■STEAS— 52 
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Smith 

Coats 

Johnston 

Specter 
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Conrad 

Lott 

Thurmond 
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Mack 

Wallop 

Danforth 

McCain 

Warner 

DeConcinl 

McConnell 

Wirth 

Dodd 

Murkowskl 

Wofford 

Dole 

Nlckles 

Domenici 

Nunn 
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Adams 

Glenn 

Metzenbaum 

Akaka 

Gore 

Mikulski 

Baucus 

Graham 

Mitchell 

Biden 

Grassley 

Moynihan 

Boren 

Hatfield 

Packwood 

Bryan 

Jeffords 

Pell 

Byrd 

Kasten 

Reid 

Chafee 

Kennedy 

Robb 
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Kerry- 
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Cranston 

Kohl 

Sarbanes 

D'Amato 
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Seymour 

Daschle 
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Simon 

DlXOD 

Levin 

Wellstone 

Durenberser 

Lleberman 

Fowler 

Lugar 

PRESENT  AND  GIVING  A  LIVE  PAIR,  AS 

PREVIOUSLY  RECORDED— 1 

Inouye.  for 

NOT  VOTING— 4 

Harkin  Riegle  Stevens 

Kerrey 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  the 
amendment  (No.  1576)  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  1 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 


The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Johnston-Wallop  substitute  makes  four 
changes  in  the  nuclear  reactor  licens- 
ing title  of  S.  2166. 

The  first  change  relates  to  judicial 
review.  The  substitute  clarifies  that  a 
decision  by  the  Nuclear  Regulatory 
Commission  to  allow  or  prohibit  a  nu- 
clear powerplant  licensed  under  S.  2166 
to  begin  operating  is  subject  to  judicial 
review. 

NRC  decisions  authorizing  plants  to 
begin  operating  under  the  old  two-step 
licensing  process  were  expressly  made 
reviewable  under  section  189b.  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  but  the  act 
did  not  refer  to  decisions  authorizing 
operation  under  the  new  licensing  proc- 
ess established  by  S.  2166. 

The  NRC  testified  that  such  decisions 
would  be  judicially  reviewable  without 
further  amendment  to  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Act.  Nonetheless,  the  substitute 
expressly  provides  for  judicial  review. 

An  NRC  decision  denying  a  petition 
for  a  hearing  on  significant  new  infor- 
mation issues,  in  accordance  with  the 
so-called  section  2.206  process,  would  be 
reviewable  in  the  course  of  a  review  of 
the  decision  authorizing  operation. 

The  second  change  relates  to  the 
safety  finding.  The  substitute  clarifies 
that  the  NRC  must  find  that  a  nuclear 
powerplant  meets  safety  requirements 
before  the  plant  can  begin  operating. 

Under  the  substitute,  as  under  sec- 
tion 9102  of  S.  2166  and  the  NRC's  exist- 
ing rule,  the  NRC  would  make  this 
finding  by  determining  that  all  of  the 
prescribed  inspections,  tests,  and  anal- 
yses prescribed  in  the  combined  license 
are  performed  and  that  the  acceptance 
criteria  are  met.  The  NRC  would  not  be 
required  to  hold  a  hearing  to  make  this 
determination. 

Under  section  9102  of  S.  2166,  the  NRC 
is  required  to  satisfy  itself  that  the 
plant  is  safe  before  allowing  it  to  oper- 
ate. Many  Senators  thought  that  "sat- 
isfy itself  created  a  lower  threshold 
than  requiring  a  "finding"  would,  even 
though  the  NRC  testified  that  it  sees 
"no  meaningful  distinction  between 
'finding'  and  'satisfying  itseir." 

The  third  change  relates  to  interim 
operation.  The  substitute  clarifies  the 
circumstances  under  which  the  NRC 
may  allow  a  nuclear  powerplant  to 
begin  operating  even  though  the  NRC 
has  decided  to  hold  a  hearing  on  a 
question  of  whether  the  plant  was  built 
in  conformance  with  all  the  require- 
ments of  its  license.  The  substitute 
permits  the  NRC  to  exercise  this  au- 
thority only  after  the  Commission  de- 
termines that  the  plant  is  safe  to  oper- 
ate during  the  interim  period. 

The  authority  to  allow  interim  oper- 
ation is  limited.  It  could  be  used  where, 
although  a  petitioner  has  raised  a  ques- 
tion about  the  long-term  safety  of  the 
plant  and  the  NRC  has  decided  a  hear- 
ing on  the  issue  is  warranted,  the  NRC 


is  able  to  determine  that  the  plant  is 
safe  to  operate  during  an  interim  pe- 
riod. This  could  occur,  for  example, 
where  the  safety  problem  will  not 
occur  for  several  years  or  where  miti- 
gating measures  can  be  taken  to  avoid 
the  problem  during  a  period  of  interim 
operation. 

The  fourth  change  relates  to  hearing 
procedures.  The  substitute  gives  the 
NRC  the  discretion  to  tailor  the  proce- 
dures used  in  any  preoperational  hear- 
ing under  S.  2166.  The  NRC  may  choose 
either  informal  or  formal  adjudicatory 
procedures  but  must  state  its  reasons 
for  its  choice.  The  substitute  changes 
neither  current  law  or  NRC  practice 
with  respect  to  other  hearings. 

The  existing  Atomic  Energy  Act  does 
not  require  the  NRC  to  hold  its  hear- 
ings on  the  record — the  magic  words 
the  courts  look  for  in  determining 
whether  formal,  trial-type  hearings  are 
required.  In  1962,  the  Joint  Conrunittee 
on  Atomic  Energy,  in  report  language 
accompanying  an  amendment  to  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act's  hearing  provi- 
sion, said  that  informal  hearings  were 
not  only  permissible  but  preferable. 
Nonetheless,  the  courts  have  not  ruled 
on  the  issue,  calling  it  an  open  ques- 
tion, and  the  NRC  has  traditionally  af- 
forded formal  trial  type  hearings  in  re- 
actor licensing  cases. 

The  substitute  simply  states  that,  in 
the  case  of  preoperational  hearings  on 
plants  holding  a  combined  license 
under  the  provisions  of  S.  2166,  it  is  up 
to  the  NRC  to  decide  whether  it  can 
best  resolve  the  issues  before  it 
through  informal  hearings  or  whether 
discovery,  cross-examination,  or  other 
trial-type  procedures  are  necessary. 
While  the  matter  is  left  to  the  NRC's 
discretion,  it  must  provide  an  expla- 
nation of  its  choice,  stating  the  rea- 
sons therefor. 

Again,  though,  the  substitute  does 
not  affect  the  nature  of  hearings  on 
site  permit  proceedings,  design  certifi- 
cation proceedings,  or  proceedings  for 
the  issuance  of  a  combined  construc- 
tion and  operating  license. 

Mr.  SANFORD.  Mr.  President,  allow 
me  to  make  a  brief  statement  of  expla- 
nation regarding  my  vote  to  maintain 
the  chairman's  language  amending 
title  EX  of  S.  2166. 

I  expressed  my  serious  concerns 
about  the  nuclear  licensing  title  which 
originally  emerged  from  the  Energy 
Committee.  Particularly,  the  discre- 
tion given  to  the  Nuclear  Regrulatory 
Commission  with  regard  to  whether  or 
not  to  grant  a  postconstruction  hear- 
ing was  disturbing.  Certainly,  the 
public's  opportunity  for  judicial  review 
should  not  have  been  eliminated  from 
this  process. 

I  feel  that  it  is  important  to  have 
some  final  check  on  the  NRC  and,  ac- 
cordingly, I  supported  an  amendment 
to  provide  judicial  review.  This  amend- 
ment provided  that  any  final  order  al- 
lowing   or    prohibiting    a    facility    to 
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begin  Operating  under  a  combined  con- 
struction and  operating  license  shall  be 
to  such  judicial  review, 
eve  this  amendment  will  protect 
c  in  a  thorough  and  orderly 
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rOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  now 
ui  derlying  question  is  the  John- 
^  allop-Breaux-Simpson      amend- 
sn  which  I  am  advised  that  the 
on    the    other    side — Senator 
et    cetera — do    not    desire    a 
vote;   and  we  do   not   desire  a 
recordlvote  on  it. 

I  wo:  ider  if  anybody  else  does.  If  not, 
I  thinl  we  can  adopt  it  at  this  point  on 
a  voice  vote. 

The  PRESmmO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  Amendment  (No.  1575)  was  agreed 
to. 
Mr. 
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JOHNSTON.    Mr.    President.    I 
reconsider  the  vote. 
^  If  ALLOP.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
the  table. 

Tiotion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
to. 

OHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 

t  liat  consideration  of  those  two 

fairly  well  disposes  of  the 

issues.  There  could  or  could 

other  amendments,  but  I  think 

safe    to    say    that    the    Graham 

was  the  major  amendment 

Duclear  issue. 

ieve   we    have   disposed    of   the 
imendments  with  respect  to  al- 
fuels.  With  respect  to  PUHCA 
Public   Utility  Holding  Com- 
reform,  we  do  not  know  at 
of  any   major  amendment 
vfould   be   required.   We   are   not 
anyone,  but  I  state  for  the 
at  this  point  that  we  do  not 
any  major  amendments. 
Ar.   President,  all  amendments 
n|portant,   but  we   have  a  large 
of  fairly   work-a-day   amend- 
If  we  push  on  this  bill,  we  be- 
can  get  perhaps  all  of  these 
dealt  with  tonight,  and  if 
will  promptly  tell  us  if  their 
will   be   offered  and   will 
an  opportunity  to  work  those 
some  point  tonight.  I  would  like 
out   if  we  can  limit  amend- 
We  have  our  list  here. 
ve  would  like  to  push  very  hard 
:his  bill  through  tonight  and  to- 
morning,   because   every   day 
by — yesterday,  we  attracted 
amendments.  So  that  means  for 
lay  of  delays,  you  can  count  on 
amendments,  and  that  means 
nore  days  to  consider  this. 

advice  to  Senators  is  that  we 

go|ng  to  push  as  hard  as  we  can  to 

the  night  and  get  the  major 

of  this  bill  dealt  with. 

woiider  if  we  are  ready  to  consider 

aipendments  at  this  point.  I  ask 

to   please  contact  us  as  to 

they  have  plans  to  bring  up 

aniendments  on  the  list. 
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Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1578 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  John- 
ston] for  Mr.  Bentsen  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Johnston,  Mr.  Simpson,  Mr.  Wallop,  Mr. 
Craig.  Mr.  Boren,  and  Mr.  Breaux),  proposes 
an  amendment  numbered  1578. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDENT  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill, 
add  the  following  new  sections: 

SECTION    .  AMENDMENT  TO  TITLE    11    OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES  CODE. 

Section  541(b)  of  title  11.  United  Sutes 
Code,  is  amended — 

(1)  in  paragraph  (1)  by  striking  "or"  at  the 
end, 

(2)  in  paragraph  (2)  by  striking  the  period 
at  the  end  and  inserting  ";  or",  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 

"(3)  any  interest  of  a  debtor  in  or  to  liquid 
or  gaseous  hydrocarbons  which  the  debtor 
has  transferred  or  has  agreed  to  transfer 
through  or  by  a  written  farmout  agreement, 
or  any  written  agreement  directly  related 
thereto. 

The  trustees'  rights,  created  in  sections  365 
and  544(a)(3),  shall  not  operate  to  cancel  or 
otherwise  limit  the  effect  of  paragraph  (3). 
For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the  term 
■farmout  agreement"  is  a  written  agreement 
(A)  in  which  the  owner,  of  the  rights  to  drill, 
produce  or  operate  liquid  or  gaseous  hydro- 
carbons on  property  agrees  or  is  obligated  to 
transfer  or  assign  all  or  a  portion  of  those 
rights  to  another  party  and  (B)  in  which  the 
other  party,  its  agents  or  assignees,  as  con- 
sideration, agrees  to  perform  drilling,  re- 
working, recompleting,  testing  or  other 
similar  or  related  operations  to  develop  or 
produce  liquid  or  gaseous  hydrocarbons  on 
the  property.  In  determining  if  a  farmout 
agreement  exists,  the  courts  shall  look  to 
the  custom  and  practices  within  the  oil  and 
gas  industry  for  guidance.  This  subsection 
shall  not  operate  to  exclude  from  the  debt- 
or's estate  the  consideration  which  the  debt- 
or retains,  receives,  or  will  receive  in  ex- 
change for  transferring  its  interest  in  liquid 
or  gaseous  hydrocarbons.". 

SEC.    .     EFFECTIVE     DATE;     APPUCATION     OF 
AMENDMENT. 

(a)  Effective  Date.— Except  as  provided  in 
subsection  (b),  this  Act  and  the  amendments 
made  by  this  Act  shall  take  effect  on  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Application  of  Amendment.— The 
amendment  made  by  section  2  shall  not 
apply  with  respect  to  any  case  commenced 


under  title  11  of  the  United  States  Code  be- 
fore the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  is  offered  on  behalf  of  Sen- 
ators Bentsen,  Simpson,  Wallop, 
Craig,  Boren,  Breaux,  and  myself.  The 
amendment  seeks  to  remove  an  obsta- 
cle to  oil  and  gas  exploration  in  the 
Bankruptcy  Code. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  ordered  reported  the 
same  provision,  S.  580,  this  morning, 
and  has  no  objection  to  its  inclusion  in 
S.  2166. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  my  distinguished 
colleague  Senator  Alan  Simpson,  in  of- 
fering to  S.  2166  an  amendment  which 
should  help  reverse  the  decline  in  ex- 
ploration and  development  of  domestic 
oil  and  gas  reserves.  The  managers  of 
the  pending  energy  bill,  the  distin- 
guished chairman  and  ranking  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natu- 
ral Resources,  Senators  Bennett  John- 
ston and  Malcolm  Wallop,  have 
agreed  to  accept  our  amendment. 

Our  amendment  would  remove  from 
the  Bankruptcy  Code  an  obstacle  to- 
ward risking  the  large  sums  of  capital 
and  time  necessary  for  oil  and  gas  ex- 
ploration. Just  today,  our  bankruptcy 
legislation  was  approved  and  reported 
out  by  the  Judiciary  Committee.  Our 
amendment  is  exactly  the  same  as  the 
reported  legislation,  S.  580. 

Mr.  President,  the  Persian  Gulf  con- 
flict highlighted  the  decline  In  domes- 
tic exploration  and  development.  The 
gulf  conflict  reminded  us  that  the 
United  States  had  become  overly  de- 
pendent on  foreign  oil.  As  we  have 
consumed  more  foreign  oil,  we  have 
abandoned  intensive  exploration  and 
development  of  domestic  reserves. 
Since  1986.  exploratory  drilling  has 
fallen  by  60  percent  and  production  by 
15  percent. 

The  number  of  independent  producers 
has  also  fallen,  a  decrease  which  is  par- 
ticularly unfortunate  because  inde- 
pendents have  historically  drilled  the 
majority  of  exploratory  wells.  Their 
numbers  dropped  from  13,000  in  the 
early  1980's,  to  5,000  by  1989.  Those 
numbers  are  accompanied  by  a  decline 
in  geological  surveys  for  reserves.  Seis- 
mic crew  counts  declined  by  75  percent 
over  the  last  decade. 

Mr.  President,  our  amendment  seeks 
to  remove  an  obstacle  toward  risking 
the  large  sums  of  capital  and  time  nec- 
essary for  domestic  exploration.  That 
obstacle  is  section  541  of  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Code.  Section  541  permits  a 
bankruptcy  trustee,  for  a  bankrupt 
leaseholder,  to  extinguish  the  interest 
that  an  independent  oil  or  gas  operator 
contractually  acquires  in  the  wells  he 
drills  on  a  leasehold.  This  is  an  interest 
the  leaseholder  had  contractually 
transferred  to  the  operator,  before  the 
leaseholder's  bankruptcy.  Our  measure 
amends  541  by  excluding  this  interest 
from  the  bankruptcy  estate. 


This  legislation  therefore  denies 
bankruptcy  trustees  the  discretion  to 
wipe  out  the  efforts  of  independent  op- 
erators who  are  working  to  make  us 
more  self-sufficient. 

Our  amendment  recognizes  and  incor- 
porates the  industry  custom  and  prac- 
tice by  which  these  oil  and  gas  inter- 
ests are  transferred.  They  are  typically 
transferred  through  contracts  known 
as  farmout  agreements.  Our  amend- 
ment uses  the  term  "farmout  agree- 
ment" as  a  convenient  and  precise  way 
of  Identifying  which  transfers  should 
be  excluded  from  section  541.  The 
amendment  defines  farmout  agreement 
and  requires  the  agreement  to  be  writ- 
ten, for  the  transferred  interest  to  be 
excluded.  The  amendment  also  permits 
bankruptcy  judges  to  refer  to  industry 
custom  and  practice,  to  decide  if  hy- 
brid agreements  fall  within  this  exclu- 
sion. 

Generally,  a  farmout  agreement  is 
one  in  which  the  owner  of  a  valid  oil  or 
gas  lease  permits  an  independent  oper- 
ator to  explore  and  then  develop  the 
lease,  all  at  the  operator's  sole  expense 
and  risk.  A  typical  agreement  provides 
that  if  the  operator  strikes  oil.  it  will 
pay  the  leaseholder  a  royalty  which  is 
a  percentage  from  well  proceeds.  In  ex- 
change, the  operator  acquires  an  inter- 
est in  the  oil  rights  and  keeps  the  bal- 
ance of  well  proceeds. 

Excluding  these  interests  has  two 
practical  effects.  The  first  is  that  a 
bankruptcy  trustee  can  no  longer  uni- 
laterally stop  drilling,  after  the  opera- 
tor has  invested  considerable  time  and 
effort,  but  before  he  has  struck  oil  or  a 
dry  hole.  Section  365  of  the  Bankruptcy 
Code  enables  the  trustee  to  reject  exec- 
utory contracts.  A  farmout  agreement 
is  executory  until  the  operator  strikes 
oil  or  gas.  But  for  our  amendment,  the 
trustee  could  reject  the  agreement,  and 
stop  drilling,  up  until  a  moment  before 
the  driller  strikes  a  wet  well. 

The  second  effect  of  our  amendment 
Is  that  it  permits  the  operator  to  keep 
whatever  income  or  interest  the  lease- 
holder had  contractually  agreed  the  op- 
erator could  earn  from  a  wet  well.  But 
for  the  amendment,  the  bankruptcy 
trustee  could  use  section  544(a)(3)  to 
void  the  farmout  agreement,  even  after 
the  agreement  is  no  longer  executory. 
In  other  words,  the  trustee  could  stop 
drilling  and  the  agreement,  after  the 
operator  has  struck  oil  or  gas. 

Under  most  farmout  agreements,  if 
drilling  results  in  a  dry  hole,  the  opera- 
tor is  the  only  one  who  loses.  The  oper- 
ator naturally  does  not  acquire  an  in- 
terest in  a  dry  hole.  Chances  are  great 
that  the  operator  will  come  up  dry  and 
lose  his  investment.  More  than  50  per- 
cent of  wildcat  wells  are  dry  holes. 

This  failure  rate  is  discouragement 
enough  for  exploration.  This  discour- 
agement is  compounded  by  the  possi- 
bility that  a  bankruptcy  trustee  can 
stop  exploration  before  its  conclusion. 

These  multiple  obstacles  rebut  the 
presumption  that  our  legislation  is  an 


exception  for  some  already  fat-cat  spe- 
cial interest  group.  Independents  are 
mostly  small  business  men  and  women 
who,  under  these  circumstances,  are  in- 
nocent third  parties  in  someone  else's 
bankruptcy.  Our  legislation  seeks  to 
guarantee  independents  fair  treatment 
under  the  bankruptcy  laws  and  an  even 
playing  field  in  which  they  can  survive 
and  produce. 

Our  measure  is  balanced  for  another 
reason.  It  does  not  exclude  what  the 
leaseholder  receives  in  return  for  hav- 
ing transferred  development  rights  to 
the  independent  operator.  Whatever 
the  leaseholder  receives  stays  in  the 
bankruptcy  estate.  The  measure,  there- 
fore, still  gives  the  bankruptcy  trustee 
full  use  of  whatever  consicieration  the 
operator  continues  to  pay  the  lease- 
holder, imder  their  farmout  agreement. 

This  legislation  should  become  a 
vital  piece  of  a  long-term  comprehen- 
sive national  energy  policy  that  en- 
courages environmentally  responsible 
exploration  and  development  of  Ameri- 
ca's oil  and  gas  resources.  Before  be- 
coming forever  dependent  on  foreign 
oil,  we  owe  it  to  ourselves  that  we  look 
for  and  find  every  last  drop  of  oil  that 
we  can  safely  extract  from  our  land. 

And  there  is  much  to  extract.  The 
Energy  Information  Administration  es- 
timates that  as  of  1990,  there  were  16.5 
billion  barrels  of  proven  crude  oil  re- 
serves in  the  continental  United 
States.  The  U.S.  Geological  Survey  es- 
timates another  33  billion  barrels  of 
yet  unproven  continental  reserves. 

The  magnitude  of  those  reserves  tells 
me  that  now  is  not  the  time  for  inde- 
pendent operators  to  be  retreating.  To 
the  contrary,  they  should  be  forgring 
ahead.  I  hope  our  amendment  will  re- 
move at  least  one  obstacle  along  the 
road  to  self-sufficiency. 

Mr.  President,  before  I  end  my  re- 
marks, I  must  note  that  Senators  from 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  have  joined  Sen- 
ator Simpson  and  me  in  this  effort. 
Joining  us  as  cosponsors  are  Senators 
Boren,  Breaux,  and  Craig.  The  distin- 
guished chairman.  Senator  Johnston. 
and  ranking  member.  Senator  Wallop, 
are  also  cosponsors. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  thank  Chair- 
man Johnston  and  Senator  Wallop  for 
accepting  this  amendment. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President.  I  join  in 
cosponsoring  this  amendment  because 
it  will  remove  one  obstacle  to  domestic 
oil  and  gas  exploration.  Today,  with 
domestic  crude  oil  production  at  its 
lowest  level  in  nearly  30  years,  and 
with  exploratory  drilling  and  seismic 
activities  at  all  time  lows,  it  is  impor- 
tant to  minimize  unnecessary  adverse 
impacts  to  the  industry. 

The  effect  of  this  amendment  will  be 
to  prevent  bankruptcy  courts  from  ex- 
tinguishing the  rights  of  oil-  and  gas- 
producing  companies  to  existing  pro- 
duction when  their  predecessor  in  title 
goes  bankrupt. 

Farm-out  agreements,  where  the  pro- 
ducer obtains  an  interest  in  an  oil  and 


gas  lease  fi-om  the  leaseholder  in  ex- 
change for  drilling  wells  and  carrying 
out  the  actual  production  activity, 
have  been  increasingly  at  risk  because 
of  the  downturn  in  domestic  produc- 
tion coupled  with  workings  of  the 
Bankruptcy  Code.  This  amendment 
remedies  the  situation  by  excluding 
fi-om  the  estate  of  the  bankrupt  lease- 
holder any  oil  and  gas  interests  that 
have  been  earned  and  that  the  debtor 
has  obligated  himself  to  transfer  under 
a  farmout  agreement. 

The  entity  that  this  amendment  pro- 
tects is  not  the  one  in  bankruptcy,  we 
are  merely  protecting  the  innocent 
from  losing  their  legitimately  earned 
property.  Those  are  usually  small  oil- 
and  gas-production  companies  called 
independents. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I  also 
want  to  thank  my  able  friend  and  col- 
league from  Wyoming.  Senator  Mal- 
colm Wallop,  and  the  very  capable 
Senator  Bennett  Johnston,  the  man- 
agers of  this  bill  for  their  accommoda- 
tion. I  also  want  to  express  my  deep  re- 
spect and  admiration  for  my  colleague 
from  Texas,  my  friend  Senator  Lloyd 
Bentsen,  with  whom  I  am  proud  to 
share  the  privilege  of  being  the  prin- 
cipal sponsor  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  speak  only  briefly  to 
address  the  points  raised  by  a  few  of 
my  colleagues. 

An  oil  and  gas  farm-out  agreement  Is 
a  contract  between  an  owner  of  the 
right  to  drill  for  oil,  termed  the 
"farmor."  and  a  person  or  company 
that  would  like  to  drill  for  that  oil. 
termed  the  "farmee."  The  farmee  goes 
onto  the  land  and  drills  for  oil  and  gas 
at  his  own  risk  and  expense.  Once  he 
establishes  production  in  paying  quan- 
tities, the  contract  requires  that  the 
farmor  then — and  only  then — execute 
an  assignment  of  the  lease  to  the 
farmee.  That  assignment  is  a  title  doc- 
ument which,  under  the  laws  of  the 
States,  must  be  filed  of  record  in  the 
appropriate  place. 

Regardless  of  whether  the  assign- 
ment is  recorded  or  not,  some  bank- 
ruptcy courts  have  been  disregarding 
the  validity  of  the  assignment  when 
the  farmor  later  goes  into  bankruptcy. 
Those  courts  have  been  attaching  the 
farmee's  production  in  order  to  satisfy 
the  debts  of  the  farmor.  Debts  which 
the  farmee  had  no  role  in  incurring. 
That  is  just  not  right.  And  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  am  pleased  to  tell  the  Chair 
that  just  today,  by  a  vote  of  12  to  2.  the 
Judiciary  Committee  agreed  with  the 
cosponsors  of  this  legislation. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  sincerely  thank 
the  floor  managers  for  their  assistance 
and  cooperation  in  accepting  this 
amendment.  This  sensible  piece  of  leg- 
islation will  do  much  to  cure  a  serious 
inequity  in  the  law  and  will  do  much  to 
give  independent  oil  and  gas  producers 
some  assurance  that  their  hard  work 
and  investments  will  pay  off. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  Sen- 
ator   DeConcini    and    I    oppose    this 
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amei  dment  for  quite  a  few  reasons,  but 
wjould  like  to  focus  on  three  of  the 
important  factors  that  make  this 
ameiidment  unwise  and  unnecessary. 
Fiit,  oil  and  gas  operators  can  al- 
protect  their  interests  under  ex- 
isting law.  Section  544  of  the  bank- 
rupt<  y  code  will  wipe  out  the  opera- 
interests  only  if  the  operators 
not  protected  themselves  through 
law.  Operators  can  protect  them- 
simply  and  cheaply.  If  they  will 
record  their  interest  in  real  prop- 
at  the  county  courthouse,  then  a 
trust  36  will  not  be  able  to  wipe  out 
interest.  All  the  concerns  of  the 
open  tors  can  be  alleviated  by  that 
strai  rhtforward  act. 

Otl  ers  in  the  oil  industry,  such  as 
supp^ers,  drillers,  and  lenders  record 
interests  in  real  property.  Cor- 
porations in  other  industries  and  even 
singl  !-family  homeowners  record  their 
inter  ssts  in  real  property.  They  do  so 
Pfotect  their  interests,  the  same 
why  oil  and  gas  operators  under 
farm^uts  should  also  record.  Thus,  the 
the  operators  complain 
about  are  not  the  result  of  the  bank- 
rupt y  laws,  but  of  their  own  refusal  to 
act  i  1  the  same  fashion  as  every  other 
prud(  nt  holder  of  real  estate  in  this 
coun  ry. 
Ret  ordation  is  an  available  option, 
locument  can  be  recorded.  There 
governmental  prohibition  on  re- 
farm-out  agreements.  Those 
this  legislation  may  be  some- 
inconvenienced  by  recordation, 
1  lay  not  wish  to  record.  But  they 
If  lowed  to  record.  And  I  challenge 
asserting  that  farm-out  agree- 
cannot  be  recorded  to  cite  a  sin- 
or  a  single  statute  that  pro- 
their  recordation, 
^cond  reason  to  oppose  this  bill  is 
8  atus  as  special  interest  legisla- 
The  Bankruptcy  Code  is  designed 
pr  jvide  an  equal  distribution  of  as- 
imong  all  creditors.  This  bill  un- 
dercuts that  very  valid  purpose  of  the 
Other  creditors  of  the  debtor  will 
properly  extended  credit  based  on 
apparent  financial  condition  of  the 
including  its  apparently 
unencumbered  real  estate.  By  exclud- 
he  operators'  assets  from  the 
bankfxipt  estate,  these  other  creditors 
reated  not  equally,  but  disad- 
vantlgeously,  for  reasons  beyond  their 
cent]  ol,  but  not  beyond  the  control  of 
(perators.  This  result  undercuts 
tent  of  the  code. 

Senator  Hefldj  and  I  have 
introbuced  a  bankruptcy  bill,  S.  1985. 
whici  we  expect  that  the  Judiciary 
ttee  will  approve  later  this 
montti.  That  bill  will  create  a  blue  rib- 
:ommission  to  review  the  oper- 
of  the  bankruptcy  laws.  It  would 
Ifetter  to  have  the  commission 
evaliiate  the  desirability  of  this  pro- 
in  light  of  the  operation  of  the 
bS  a  whole.  If  it  is  in  fact  a  sen- 
idea,  I  am  sure  that  the  commis- 
rill  endorse  its  passage. 
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If  the  commission  were  to  conclude 
that  it  should  not  be  enacted,  we  would 
be  making  a  serious  error  in  passing 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  DOLE  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  mi- 
nority leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  has  leader 
time  been  reserved? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Leader 
time  has  been  reserved. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  have  something  else?  I  want 
to  use  my  leader  time. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  The  pending  amend- 
ment was  not  yet  agreed  to,  and  we  had 
another  agreed-to  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  (No.  1578)  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  and  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1579 

(Purpose:  To  establish  the  Indian  Energry 
Resource  Development  Commission) 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Johnston]  (for  himself,  for  Mr.  Inouye, 
Mr.  McCain,  Mr.  Domenici,  and  Mr. 
Simon)  proposes  an  amendment  num- 
bered 1579. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

"The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  401,  after  line  4,  insert  the  follow- 
ing new  title: 
TITLE  XVII— INDIAN  ENERGY  RESOURCE 

DEVELOPMENT  COMMISSION 
SECTION  17101.  SHORT  TTTLE. 

This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  "Indian  En- 
ergy Resource  Development  Commission  Act 
of  1992". 

SEC.  17102.  ESTABUSHMENT. 

There  is  established  the  Indian  Energy  Re- 
sources Development  Commission  (hereafter 
in   this   title   referred   to   as   the   "Commis- 
sion"). 
SEC.  17103.  MEMBERSHIP  OF  THE  COMMISSION. 

(a)  Membership.— 

COMPOSITION.— The  Commission  shall  con- 
sist of— 

(1)6  members  appointed  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  from  recommendations  sub- 
mitted by  Indian  tribal  governments; 

(2)  3  members  appointed  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  from  recommendations  sub- 
mitted by  the  Governors  of  States  which 
have  Indian  reservations  with  energy  re- 
sources; 

(3)  9  members  appointed  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  from  private  sector  individ- 
uals with  expertise  in  energy  development. 


taxation  of  energy  resources,  or  oil  and  gas 
royalty  management,  administration,  audit- 
ing and  accounting; 

(4)  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  or  his  des- 
ignee; and 

(5)  the  Secretary  of  Energy,  or  his  des- 
ignee. 

(b)  APPOINTMENTS.— Members  of  the  Com- 
mission shall  be  appointed  not  later  than  GO 
days  following  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
title. 

(c)  Vacancies.— A  vacancy  in  the  Commis- 
sion shall  be  filled  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
original  appointment  was  made.  A  vacancy 
in  the  Commission  shall  not  affect  the  pow- 
ers of  the  Commission. 

(d)  Chairperson.— The  members  of  the 
Commission  shall  elect  a  Chairperson  from 
among  the  members  of  the  Commission. 

(e)  Quorum.— Eleven  members  of  the  Com- 
mission shall  constitute  a  quorum,  but  a 
lesser  number  may  hold  hearings. 

(f)  Organizational  Meeting.- The  Com- 
mission shall  hold  an  organizational  meeting 
to  establish  the  rules  and  procedures  of  the 
Commission  not  later  than  30  days  after  all 
members  are  first  appointed  to  the  Commis- 
sion. 

(g)  Compensation.— Each  member  of  the 
Commission  who  is  not  an  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  the  United  States  shall  be  com- 
pensated at  a  rate  established  by  the  Com- 
mission not  to  exceed  the  rate  of  basic  pay 
payable  for  level  IV  of  the  Executive  Sched- 
ule under  section  5315  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  for  each  day  (including  travel 
time)  during  which  such  member  is  engaged 
in  the  actual  performance  of  duties  as  a 
member  of  the  Commission.  Each  member  of 
the  Commission  who  is  an  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  the  United  States  shall  receive  no 
additional  compensation. 

(h)  Travel.— While  away  from  their  homes 
or  regular  places  of  business  in  the  perform- 
ance of  duties  for  the  Commission,  all  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission  shall  be  allowed 
travel  expenses,  including  per  diem  in  lieu  of 
subsistence,  at  a  rate  established  by  the 
Commission  not  to  exceed  the  rates  author- 
ized for  employees  of  agencies  under  sections 
5702  and  5703  of  title  5.  United  SUtes  Code. 
SEC.  17104.  COMMISSION  STAFF. 

(a)  Executive  Director.— The  Commission 
shall  appoint  an  Executive  Director  who 
shall  be  compensated  at  a  rate  established  by 
the  Commission  not  to  exceed  the  rate  of 
basic  pay  prescribed  for  level  V  of  the  Execu- 
tive Schedule  under  section  5316  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code. 

(b)  Additional  Personnel.— with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Commission,  the  Executive  Di- 
rector may  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation 
of  such  additional  personnel  as  the  Elxecutive 
Director  considers  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
duties  of  the  Commission.  Such  appoint- 
ments shall  be  made  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  gov- 
erning appointments  in  the  competitive 
service,  but  at  rates  not  to  exceed  the  rate 
prescribed  for  level  GS-15  of  the  General 
Schedule  under  section  5108  of  such  title. 

(c)  Experts  and  Consultants.— Subject  to 
such  rules  as  may  be  issued  by  the  Commis- 
sion, the  Chairperson  may  procure  tem- 
porary and  intermittent  services  of  experts 
and  consultants  to  the  same  extent  as  is  au- 
thorized by  section  3109  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  but  at  rates  not  to  exceed  S200 
a  day  for  individuals. 

(d)  Personnel  Detail  Authorized.— Upon 
request  of  the  Chairperson,  the  head  of  any 
Federal  agency  is  authorized  to  detail,  on  a 
reimbursable  basis,  any  of  the  personnel  of 
such  agency  to  the  Commission  to  assist  the 


Commission  in  carrying  out  its  duties  under 
this  title.  Such  detail  shall  be  without  inter- 
ruption or  loss  of  civil  service  status  or 
privilege. 

SEC.  1710S.  DUTIES  OF  THE  COMMISSION. 

The  Commission  shall— 

(1)  identify  barriers  or  obstacles  to  the  de- 
velopment of  energy  resources  on  Indian 
lands,  and  make  recommendations  designed 
to  foster  the  development  of  energy  re- 
sources on  Indian  lands  and  promote  eco- 
nomic development; 

(2)  develop  proposals  to  address  the  dual 
taxation  of  the  extraction  of  mineral  re- 
sources on  Indian  lands; 

(3)  develop  proposals  for  the  promotion  of 
vertical  integration  of  the  development  of 
energy  resources  on  Indian  lands; 

(4)  make  recommendations 

to  improve  the  management,  administration, 
accounting,  and  auditing  of  royalties  associ- 
ated with  the  production  of  oil  and  gas  on  In- 
dian lands;  and 

(5)  develop  proposals  on  taxation  incen- 
tives to  foster  the  development  of  energy  re- 
sources on  Indian  lands  including  but  not 
limited  to  investment  tax  credits  and  enter- 
prise zone  credits. 

SEC.  1710«.  POWERS  OF  THE  COMMISSION. 

(a)  Hearings.- For  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  this  title,  the  Commission  may  hold 
hearings,  take  testimony,  and  receive  evi- 
dence at  such  times  and  places  as  the  Com- 
mission considers  appropriate.  The  Commis- 
sion may  administer  oaths  or  affirmations  to 
witnesses  appearing  before  the  Commission. 

(b)  Administrative  Provision.- Any  mem- 
ber or  employee  of  the  Commission  may.  if 
authorized  by  the  Commission,  take  any  ac- 
tion which  the  Commission  is  authorized  to 
take  by  this  section. 

(c)  Information. — The  Commission  may  se- 
cure directly  from  any  Federal  agency  such 
information  as  may  be  necessary  to  enable 
the  Commission  to  carry  out  this  title.  Upon 
request  of  the  Chairperson  of  the  Commis- 
sion, the  head  of  such  agency  shall  furnish 
such  information  to  the  Commission. 

SEC.  17107.  REPORT. 

The  Commission  shall  prepare  and  trans- 
mit a  report  to  the  President,  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  the  Select 
Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  of  the  Senate, 
and  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources  of  the  Senate  within  12  months 
after  funding  for  the  operation  of  the  Com- 
mission has  been  secured.  The  report  shall 
contain  the  recommendations  and  proposals 
outlined  in  section  17105. 

SEC.  17108.  DEFINITIONS  OF  'INDIAN  LANDS'. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  title,  the  term 
"Indian  lands"  means  lands  that  are  owned 
by  an  Indian  tribe  or  Alaska  Native  corpora- 
tion or  held  In  trust  by  the  United  States  for 
the  benefit  of  any  Indian  tribe,  band,  nation, 
or  other  organized  group  or  community,  in- 
cluding any  Alaska  Native  village  or  re- 
gional or  village  corporation  as  defined  in,  or 
established  pursuant  to.  the  Alaska  Native 
Claims  Settlement  Act  (43  U.S.C.A.  1601  et 
seq.),  that  is  recognized  as  eligible  for  the 
special  programs  and  services  provided  by 
the  United  States  to  Indians  because  of  their 
status  as  Indians. 

SEC.  17100.  AUTHORIZATION. 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
such  sums  AS  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
this  title. 

SEC.  17110.  TERMINATION. 

The  Commission  shall  terminate  30  days 
after  submitting  the  final  report  required  by 
section  17107. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment,    submitted    on    behalf   of 


Senators  iNOiryE,  McCain,  Domenici, 
and  Simon,  has  been  cleared  on  both 
sides.  It  would  establish  an  Indian  En- 
ergy Resource  Development  Commis- 
sion to  study  ways  to  foster  the  devel- 
opment of  energy  resources  on  Indian 
lands. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  debate? 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment. 

The  amendment  (No.  1579)  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  ask  the  distinguished  minority  leader 
how  much  leader  time  will  be  used  at 
this  point? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  would  like  to  have  10 
minutes. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  HEALTH  CARE 
PROPOSAL 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  some  of  us 
have  been  saying  for  a  long  time  that 
health  care  would  be  one  of  the  top  is- 
sues for  1992.  I  think  we  can  count  on 
that,  now  that  President  Bush  has  de- 
livered on  his  promise  to  propose  a 
major  health  care  reform  package. 

The  President's  proposal  dem- 
onstrates that  we  can  address  the  ac- 
cess and  cost  concerns  of  all  Americans 
without  crippling  our  economy,  and 
without  putting  our  employers  on  the 
critical  list,  as  the  pay-or-play  crowd 
would  have  it. 

What  the  pay-or-play  proponents  do 
not  seem  to  understand  is  that  small 
businesses  do  want  to  provide  health 
insurance  to  their  employees.  They 
just  need  a  little  help  to  do  it.  We  can 
help  low-  and  middle-income  Ameri- 
cans buy  insurance  on  the  free  market, 
as  the  President  has  proposed,  or  we 
can  bury  our  businesses  under  a  moun- 
tain of  new  mandates.  Americans  want 
affordable  health  care,  but  they 
shouldn't  have  to  pay  for  it  with  their 
jobs. 

It  did  not  take  the  President's  oppo- 
nents long  to  offer  their  tablespoon  of 
criticism.  Some  of  these  folks  are  run- 
ning around  today  like  they've  just  dis- 
covered the  health  care  issue,  and 
they're  the  only  ones  who  can  save  us 
now.  Well,  the  critics'  rhetoric  is  noth- 
ing but  a  prescription  for  legrislative 
gridlock. 

If  you  ask  me.  the  American  people 
are  sick  and  tired  of  congressional  in- 
action, and  ought  to  sue  us  for  legisla- 
tive malpractice  if  we  cannot  work  on 
a  bipartisan  basis  to  reform  American 
health  care. 

No  doubt  about  it,  we  have  our  work 
cut  out  for  us,  and  no  one  ever  said  the 
solutions  would  be  easy. 

But  the  President  should  be  com- 
mended— not  only  for  proposing  a  plan 


that  addresses  many  of  the  deficiencies 
of  our  current  delivery  system,  but  for 
proposing  a  plan  that  preserves  the 
many  strengths  that  our  health  care 
system  offers. 

We  all  agree  that  $800  billion  per  year 
is  too  much  to  spend  on  health  care  de- 
livery, particularly  when  so  many  still 
lack  access  to  care. 

We  also  agree  that  37  million  individ- 
uals without  insurance  is  far  too  many. 

By  helping  individuals  purchase 
health  insurance  with  tax  credits,  by 
curbing  the  explosive  costs  of  medical 
malpractice,  and  by  helping  small  busi- 
nesses to  provide  coverage  for  their 
employees.  President  Bush  has  gone  a 
long  way  toward  addressing  our  health 
system's  major  problems. 

And  let  us  not  forget  that  America  is 
the  medical  miracle  worker.  We  are 
living  longer  than  ever  before.  We  have 
defeated  plagues;  we  have  made  medi- 
cal advances  that  can  save  the  life  of 
even  the  smallest,  frailest  newborn; 
and  we  have  learned  how  to  make  spare 
parts  for  nearly  every  body  organ.  The 
quality  of  health  care  that  our  profes- 
sionals deliver  is  envied  and  admired 
world  wide,  and  is  second  to  none. 

But  there  are  problems,  and  the 
American  people  are  demanding  action. 
We  owe  it  to  them  to  work  together, 
with  the  President,  to  provide  all 
Americans  with  the  quality,  affordable 
health  care  they  deserve. 

I  look  forward  to  a  vigorous  debate  in 
the  weeks  and  months  ahead.  Let  us 
hope  it  does  not  disintegrate  into  a  po- 
litical contest  to  see  who  can  spend  the 
most,  talk  the  most  and  claim  they 
care  the  most.  We  have  already  been 
through  all  that  nonsense — it  is  time 
for  some  serious  work,  and  some  re- 
sults for  a  change. 

I  yield  the  remainder  of  my  time  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  trora  Min- 
nesota. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  is  recogrnized. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
I  rise  to  thank  the  minority  leader  for 
his  comment  with  regard  to  the  Presi- 
dent's health  care  proposal. 

I  have  been  serving  now  on  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  and  Labor  and 
Human  Resources  Committee  for  a 
long  time  and  dealing  with  the  health 
care  area.  For  the  last  year  and  a  half 
a  lot  of  people  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle  have  been  saying,  "Where  is  the 
President?  When  are  we  going  to  hear 
from  the  President?"  Now  that  we 
heard  from  the  President,  we  are  not 
only  going  to  hear  from  him  today  in 
Cleveland,  hear  from  him  in  Los  Ange- 
les and  San  Diego,  we  are  sure  going  to 
hear  from  him  for  the  next  6  years. 

There  has  been  some  criticism  that 
his  plan  does  not  go  far  enough,  do 
enough,  or  control  costs,  and  a  variety 
of  things  like  that.  I  am  happy  he  has 
now  become  a  player  and  think  that  is 
really  important.  I  like  the  President's 
plan.  It  is  a  coverage  plan.  I  must  say 
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real  solutions  to  the  health  care 
in  this  country  entail  a  much 
articulation  of  the  basic  prob- 
But  where  the  President  starts  is 
everybody  in  this  body  has  start- 
insurance  reform.  The  Presi- 
has  taken  us  a  step  farther.  The 
of  coverage  in  this  coun- 
is  the  issue,  and  the  President's 
makes  sure  that,  if  this  is  en- 
,  nobody  in  this  country  will  have 
the  loss  of  their  health  insur- 
if  they  lose  a  job;  nobody  In  this 
has  to  risk  the  loss  of  health 
because  they  have  a  medi- 
uninsurable  child  in  their  family; 
in  this  country  is  going  to  lose 
insurance  if,  in  fact,  they  lose 
job  or  their  business  is  sold  out 
under  them, 
insurance     reform,     permitting 
employers  to  group  into   large 
,  that  is  the  heart,  that  plus 
idministrative  reform  is  the  heart 
We  really  want  to  get  to  it. 
did  he  go  to  Cleveland?  He  went 
because   in   Cleveland   they  are 
on  changing  the  practice  of 
.  Someone  once  told  me,  and  I 
it.  that  if  all  doctors  and  all 
in    this    country    practiced 
the   way    they   do   best,    we 
cut  the  cost  by  35  percent  in  this 
.  The  Cleveland  Clinic  does  it. 
ust  do  not  send  enough  business  to 
so  they  can  prove  what  they  do. 
improving  efficiency  in  that  sys- 
maintaining  high  quality  is  the 
way  you  are  going  to  do  it.  The 
guarantees   that   that   hap- 
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e  third  is  putting  the  public  back 
public  health.  I  think  this  is  what 
are  going  to  hear  the  President 
about  in  the  next  day  or  so,  tak- 
responsibility,  more  information, 
pre\^Bntion,  wellness.  We  all  agree  with 
we  just  do  not  practice  it. 
Fijially,  making  the  health  care  mar- 
work.  There  is  no  reason  to  go  to 
Canida  or  Germany;  there  is  no  reason 
to  1«  ave  America  when  we  have  demon- 
straply  the  best  health  care  system  in 
world,  the  best  technologry.  the 
drugs,  all  invented  in  America. 
Bw:ces8  to  it  does  cost  too  much.  We 
to  stay  here  and  fix  this  system 
■nake  it  work  for  all  Americans. 
President's  proposal  finally  gets 
the  way  to  doing  that.  I  welcome 
1  roposal,  and  I  challenge  everybody 
body  now  to  get  together  and 
a  nonpartisan  way  to  deal  with 
problem  that  Americans  have  pre- 
to  us.  And  I  am  pleased  to  yield 
remainder  of  my  time  to  my  col- 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 
PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
atorlfi^om  Rhode  Island  is  recognized. 

CHAFEE.   Mr.   President,   today 
Bush  has  outlined  a  proposal 
to  ekpand  access  to  health  care  for  all 
Am^cans.  I  applaud  his  effort  in  this 
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area,  and  believe  his  proposal  rep- 
resents another  important  step  toward 
enactment  of  health  care  reform. 

It  is  essential  that  we  significantly 
improve  our  health  care  system  in  the 
United  States.  Our  costs  are  spiraling 
out  of  control,  our  health  status — espe- 
cially among  children — is  not  improv- 
ing, and  too  many  Americans  are  with- 
out access  to  affordable  and  appro- 
priate health  care.  As  a  veteran  in  this 
area,  however.  I  know  that  it  is  much 
easier  to  make  that  statement  than  it 
is  to  gather  a  large  enough  consensus 
on  how  to  solve  the  problem  in  one 
giant  step. 

Throughout  the  1970's  and  1980'8, 
calls  for  comprehensive  health  care  re- 
form came  in  cycles.  We  all  had  propos- 
als which  we  felt  would  solve  the  prob- 
lem. Leaders  dug  their  heels  in  and  in- 
sisted that  they  had  the  best  approach. 
We  got  nowhere.  We  are  now  in  another 
such  cycle.  If  history  is  a  teacher,  sure- 
ly we  can  learn  from  our  mistakes. 

We  have  a  real  chance  now.  and  I 
hope  we  won't  let  it  slip  through  our 
fingers  for  political  reasons.  Many  Re- 
publicans in  the  Senate  agree;  in  the 
fall  of  1991.  23  of  us  introduced  a  pro- 
posal, S.  1936.  that  we  believe  contains 
many  provisions  that  have  a  chance  of 
becoming  law. 

The  proposal  outlined  by  the  Presi- 
dent today  also  contains  many  provi- 
sions on  which  both  Republicans  and 
Democrats  can  agree.  I  am  encouraged 
by  the  striking  similarities  between  his 
proposal,  the  bill  introduced  by  the  Re- 
publican Health  Care  Task  Force,  the 
bill  introduced  by  the  chairman  of  the 
Finance  Committee,  and  even  the  pro- 
posal introduced  by  the  Senate  Demo- 
cratic leadership. 

No  proposal  will  pass  without  the 
agreement  of  a  majority  of  Repub- 
licans, a  majority  of  Democrats,  and 
the  President.  The  principles  outlined 
by  the  President  today  make  it  very 
clear  to  me  that  we  are  not  so  far  apart 
on  a  number  of  issues.  We  all  agree 
that  there  are  critical  steps  that  can  be 
taken  to  slow  the  rate  of  growth  in  our 
health  care  expenditures  and  to  ensure 
that  more  Americans  have  health  care 
coverage.  What  are  these  steps? 

Insurance  market  reform; 

Small  group  purchasing; 

Conmiunity  health  center  and  na- 
tional health  service  corps  expansion; 

Preemption  of  antimanaged  care 
laws; 

Preemption  of  State  mandated  bene- 
fit laws; 

Changes  in  the  Tax  Code  to  address 
inequities,  specifically  allowing  the 
self-employed  and  individuals  purchas- 
ing health  care  to  deduct  either  the 
full  amount  or  some  portion  of  the  cost 
of  their  health  insurance; 

State  experimentation; 

Medical  liability  reform,  and 

Reduction  in  administrative  costs. 

Thus,  it  is  certainly  possible  for  us  to 
move  ahead  in  the  near  future  with 
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some  significant  positive  steps  to  re- 
form our  system,  and  it  is  critical  that 
we  do  so.  I  hope  that  neither  party  will 
allow  the  temptation  of  using  this  as  a 
campaign  issue  to  take  priority  over 
passing  something  that  will  at  least 
move  us  closer  to  the  goal  of  ensuring 
that  all  Americans  have  access  to 
health  care  services. 

Now,  I  do  have  some  concerns  about 
some  details  of  the  administration's 
proposal.  For  example,  those  of  us  who 
have  advocated  expansions  and  im- 
provement in  the  delivery  of  services 
under  the  Medicaid  Program  over  the 
past  6  years  are  uncomfortable  with 
the  thought  of  severely  limiting  Fed- 
eral expenditures  for  low-income 
women  and  children.  We  have  been 
leery  of  similar  proposals  in  the  past. 

But  the  truth  is  that  regardless  of 
how  we  choose  to  reallocate  our  health 
care  dollars — both  private  and  public — 
paying  for  expanded  access  for  the  poor 
is  going  to  be  highly  controversial.  Fi- 
nancing a  proposal  will  take  just  as 
much— if  not  more — bipartisan  co- 
operation, as  deciding  how  we  will 
spend  our  money. 

Now  that  the  President  has  set  forth 
a  proposal.  I  call  upon  our  Democratic 
colleagues  to  work  with  us  to  move  for- 
ward in  those  areas  on  which  we  agree 
and  to  develop  an  approach  to  this  crit- 
ical problem  that  really  can  be  en- 
acted. 

We  cannot  continue  to  stand  by 
spouting  rhetoric  and  let  nothing  hap- 
pen. While  we  argue  over  what  is  best 
for  the  American  public,  some  of  our 
citizens,  including  too  many  children, 
are  having  to  forgo  needed  services 
that  would  keep  them  healthier. 

As  we  draw  our  ideological  lines  in 
the  sand.  Americans  are  suffering. 
Health  care  reform  is  too  important  an 
issue  to  sacrifice  solid  progress  for  po- 
tential gains  in  the  polls.  By  sharing 
his  proposal  with  the  public  today,  the 
President  has  made  it  possible  for  us  to 
move  forward. 

We  can  do  something  to  help  many 
Americans  in  the  short  term,  and  I 
urge  those  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
to  come  to  the  table  and  work  with  us 
to  enact  significant  health  care  reform 
legislation  before  the  November  elec- 
tions. 

Mr.  BENTSEN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  is  recognized. 
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HEALTH  CARE  REFORM 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  say  to  my  colleague,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Rhode  Island, 
that  I  share  his  concern  on  this  great 
issue  and  that  I  am  pleased  the  Presi- 
dent has  taken  part  of  our  proposal. 

The  President  has  now  engaged  in 
the  debate  on  health  care  reform  and 
that  is  a  very  positive  step,  for  without 
participation  by  the  White  House  the 
debate  would  likely  amount  to  little 
more  than  sound  and  fury. 


The  President  has  made  some  good 
short-term  proposals  and  we  will  work 
with  him  on  these.  He  has  now  finally 
recognized  the  problems  Americans 
have  in  trjring  to  get  and  keep  afford- 
able health  insurance  and  the  problems 
of  skyrocketing  health  care  costs 
across  this  country.  For  the  long  term, 
though,  his  proposal  comes  up  short. 
Unfortunately,  it  sounds  too  much  like 
his  own  description  of  a  "take  two  as- 
pirin and  call  me  after  the  election" 
proposal. 

Americans  should  not  have  to  live  in 
fear  that  if  they  lose  their  jobs,  they 
will  lose  their  health  insurance;  that  if 
they  or  their  children  get  sick,  they 
will  not  be  able  to  afford  treatment; 
that  if  prices  continue  to  careen  out  of 
control,  they  will  not  be  able  to  afford 
the  health  insurance  they  need. 

As  a  first  step  in  combatting  these 
problems,  I  introduced  legislation  last 
October  with  Senators  Durenberoer, 
Mitchell,  and  20  others  to  address  a 
difficult,  unfair  situation  and  help  mil- 
lions of  Americans  set  affordable 
health  care  insurance.  Chairman  Ros- 
TENKOWSKi  introduced  similar  legisla- 
tion in  the  House. 

This  bipartisan  legislation,  the  Bet- 
ter Access  to  Affordable  Health  Care 
Act,  combats  joblock  by  seeing  to  it 
that  workers  can  keep  their  health  in- 
surance when  they  change  jobs.  We 
propose  changing  the  law  to  give  self- 
employed  Americans  a  full,  100-percent 
tax  deduction  for  health  insurance  pre- 
miums, and  we  encourage  the  forma- 
tion of  insurance  pools  in  which  small 
businesses  can  join  together  in  seeking 
health  insurance  coverage. 

I  am  advised  that  the  President  has 
incorporated  these  proposals  in  his 
plan.  I  commend  him  for  that,  look  for- 
ward to  working  with  him.  but  these 
provisions  represent  only  a  first  step. 

The  President  says  that  all  Ameri- 
cans should  have  access  to  affordable 
insurance  coverage.  But  in  my  judg- 
ment his  proposal  for  comprehensive 
reform  misses  the  mark. 

For  example,  he  is  not  targeting  his 
solutions  at  the  problem.  Nearly  35 
million  Americans  do  not  have  health 
insurance,  and  the  vast  majority  of 
them  have  jobs  or  live  in  families 
where  someone  works.  There  are  seri- 
ous questions  about  whether  the  Presi- 
dent's plan  would  help  them  at  all.  A 
family  of  four  making  about  half  the 
poverty  level— less  than  S7,000  this 
year— would  qualify  for  a  tax  credit  to 
buy  guaranteed  health  insurance.  Yet, 
according  to  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office,  more  than  70  percent  of  the  un- 
insured have  incomes  above  the  pov- 
erty line  and  no  such  protections  ap- 
pear to  be  available  to  them. 

I  am  also  concerned  that  the  Presi- 
dent's plan  will  inadvertently  encour- 
age employers  to  shift  health  insurance 
costs  to  their  employees  or  even  stop 
paying  for  health  insurance  coverage 
because  of  the  tax  deduction  that  he 
would  make  available  to  employees. 


The  President  has  correctly  empha- 
sized the  need  for  controlling  the  spi- 
raling health  care  costs  in  this  Nation. 
By  the  administration's  own  estimates, 
we  will  spend  more  than  $800  billion  on 
health  care  in  1992.  or  nearly  14  percent 
of  our  gross  domestic  product. 

This  cannot  continue.  But  there  is 
little  in  his  proposal  to  address  that 
problem. 

In  fact,  the  President's  plan  could 
make  matters  worse.  The  only  serious 
attempts  at  cost  control  would  hit 
Medicare  and  Medicaid,  which  rep- 
resents just  a  portion  of  the  health 
care  sector.  Individuals  and  companies 
who  buy  private  insurance  will  end  up 
paying  more  to  compensate  for  the 
cuts  in  Medicare  and  Medicaid.  With 
respect  to  Medicare,  that  is  ironic  be- 
cause costs  in  this  program  have  been 
grrowing  at  a  slower  rate  than  health 
care  costs  generally.  Clamping  down  on 
the  funding  for  Medicare  and  Medicaid, 
as  the  President  proposes,  could  put 
about  50  million  elderly  and  disabled, 
mothers  and  children  at  risk,  unable  to 
find  a  doctor  who  will  treat  them  if 
payments  are  unreasonably  low.  For 
these  vulnerable  Americans,  this  could 
mean  the  very  rationing  of  health  care 
that  the  President  is  criticizing  so 
strongly. 

The  President  has  now  weighed  in 
with  a  proposal  of  utmost  importance 
to  millions  of  Americans.  But  will  it  do 
the  job?  I  want  to  study  his  proposal  in 
more  depth,  but  I  am  skeptical  at  this 
point.  Despite  his  optimistic  forecast,  I 
am  concerned  that  if  his  proposal  is  all 
that  is  enacted,  we  will  look  around  5 
years  from  now  and  still  have  30  mil- 
lion or  more  uninsured  Americans. 

The  President  has  ducked  the  hard 
choices,  offering  only  a  pick-and- 
choose  laundry  list  of  possible  Medi- 
care and  Medicaid  cuts  as  ways  to  pay 
for  his  plan.  That  is  precisely  the  kind 
of  political  gamesmanship  we  saw 
played  throughout  the  1980's,  the  kind 
that  has  caused  the  Federal  deficit  to 
skyrocket. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
manager  of  the  bill,  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  is  recogrnized. 


NATIONAL  ENERGY  SECURITY  ACT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill. 

AMENDMENT  NOS.  1580  TO  1585.  EN  BLOC 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  have  six  amend- 
ments which  have  been  cleared  which  I 
will  shortly  send  to  the  desk  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  their  consider- 
ation en  bloc.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendments  are  as  follows:  An  amend- 
ment by  Senators  Levin  and  Cohen,  to 
increase  the  Federal  Government's  pro- 
curement of  energy-efficient  products; 
an  amendment  by  Senator  Symms  to 
add  wood-burning  heating  appliances 
to  a  list  of  authorized  measures  under 
the    low-income    weatherization    pro- 


gram; and  amendment  by  Senator 
Wellstone,  to  require  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  to  conduct  a 
study  examining  past  and  current  sub- 
sidies; an  amemdment  by  Senator 
Glenn,  to  amend  the  alternative-fueled 
fleets  provision  by  clarifying  require- 
ments for  the  Postal  Service  fleet;  an 
amendment  by  Senator  McCain  to  add 
solar-powered  vehicles  to  the  list  of  al- 
ternative-fueled vehicles;  and  a  sixth 
amendment  by  Senator  Wirth  to  pro- 
vide for  the  verification  of  demand-side 
management  savings. 

Mr.  President,  I  now  send  those 
amendments  to  the  desk  and  ask  unan- 
imous consent  for  their  consideration 
en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  to  have  these 
amendments  considered  en  bloc? 

Without  objection  the  request  is 
granted. 

The  clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  John- 
ston] proposes  amendmente  numbered  1580 
to  1585  en  bloc. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendments  have  been  fully  described. 
I  believe  those  amendments  are  cleared 
on  both  sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
any  discussion? 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  they 
are  cleared  on  this  side. 

Add  at  the  end  of  subtitle  B  of  title  VI: 

Sec.  .  Whenever  the  Federal  Government 
establishes  a  new  requirement  or  initiates  a 
new  procurement  for  the  acquisition  of  elec- 
tric lamps,  electric  ballasts,  electric  motors 
and/or  refrigeration  equipment,  the  Federal 
Government  shall,  where  cost  effective,  g-ive 
preference  to  the  procurement  of  the  most 
energry  efficient  products  available  to  meet 
its  needs.  The  General  Services  Administra- 
tion shall  keep  a  record  of  the  quantity, 
country  of  manufacture,  and  cost  of  items 
purchased  under  this  subsection.  The  Sec- 
retary of  Energ-y  shall  estimate  the  quantity 
and  cost  of  energy  saved  annually  due  to  this 
subsection. 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  that  Senator  Levin  and  I 
have  offered  focuses  attention  on  the 
Federal  Government's  widespread  inat- 
tention to  energy  efficiency  in  its  pro- 
curement processes.  This  issue  was  ex- 
amined by  the  full  Governmental  Af- 
fairs Committee  last  May.  and  again  by 
the  Oversight  of  Government  Manage- 
ment Subcommittee  in  November. 

The  Federal  Government  is  the  Na- 
tion's single  largest  energy  consumer, 
and  despite  the  enactment  of  laws  re- 
quiring reductions  in  energy  consump- 
tion at  Federal  facilities,  energy  use  by 
the  Federal  Government  has  actually 
increased.  It  is  entirely  appropriate, 
Mr.  President,  to  expect  that  Federal 
agencies  should  lead  the  way  in  pro- 
curement of  energy  efficient  products, 
so  that  the  private  sector  will  follow 
its  example. 

Experience  has  shown  us  that  the 
Federal     Government's     procurement 
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polic  les  have  a  tremendous  Impact  on 
the  market  for  specific  products  at 
man; '  levels.  Through  these  hearings, 
the  governmental  Affairs  Committee 
soug  It  to  discover  how  responsive  the 
Fede  -al  Government  is  to  innovative 
tech]  lologies,  and  how  small  business- 
men can  participate  in  the  process  by 
brin(  ing  their  ideas  to  the  appropriate 
Fede  lul  officials. 

At  both  hearings,  we  heard  striking 
testi  nony  from  people  who  had  tried 
unsu  ;cessfully  to  participate  in  various 
Gov*  mment  agencies'  contracting  sys- 
tem, some  for  several  years.  I  am  par- 
ticulfLrly  pleased  that  this  amendment 
that  the  Federal  Government 
preference  to  energy-efficient  re- 
frigef-ation  equipment.  In  addition  to 
good  for  the  country,  this  will  be 
news  to  Jim  LaBreque  of  Bangor, 
situation  I  discussed  during  both 
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LaBreque    owns    a    company, 
which  has  developed  a  pre- 
fabribated  refrigeration  system  that  is 
enerfy  efficient  and  uses  substitutes  to 
pollutant  that  is  destroying 
(^one  layer.  MEPSCO  thought  this 
ct  would  be  of  interest  to  the  De- 
of    Defense    for    its    many 
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comi  lissionaries. 

Th  s  product  is  already  In  use  at  sev- 
eral grocery  stores — A&P  in  New  Jer- 
sey, Valdbaum's  in  New  York,  and  sev- 
eral smaller  stores  in  Maine.  The  A&P 
is  so  excited  about  the  S6,000  a  month 
the  (  qulpment  has  saved  them  in  en- 
ergy costs  that  it  has  ordered  two  more 
unit! . 
Unfortunately,  the  DOD  was  not  as 
in  the  $6,000  savings.  In- 
responses  MEPSCO  received 
the  Air  Force  and  the  Navy  did 
(  xpress  much  of  an  interest  In  re- 
the  apparent  obstacles  that 
them  from  considering 
'8  product  in  the  bidding  proc- 
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Mrj  President,  it  simply  makes  no 
8ens<  that  the  A&P  in  New  Jersey 
shou  d  find  it  easier  to  reduce  its  en- 
ergy consumption  with  MEPSCO's 
prodi  ict  than  the  Federal  Government. 
It  is  clearly  time  for  Federal  agencies 
to  tafcce  the  lead  in  procurement  of  en- 
cient  products,  rather  than 
continuing  to  fall  behind.  This  amend- 
will  take  us  a  step  further  toward 
goal,  and  I  urge  its  adoption  by 
Senate. 

LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  am  of- 
an  amendment  to  improve  the 
il   Government's   record   on   the 
proc^ement  of  energy-efficient  prod- 
specifically     electric     lighting, 
motors,     and     refrigeration 
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Federal  Government  encom- 
about  500,000  buildings  and  over 
blUion  square  feet.  Every  year  the 
Government  spends  about  $1 
billidn  or  25  percent  of  its  total  energy 
expe;  iditures  to  light  these  buildings 
and  lacilitles.  Unfortunately,  approxi- 


mately S250  million  of  that  money  is 
wasted. 

Conservative  estimates  by  the  Office 
of  Technology  Assessment  and  the 
Batelle-Paciflc  Northwest  Laboratory 
indicate  that  by  conducting  an  aggres- 
sive relighting  campaign,  the  costs 
would  be  recaptured  within  2  to  3  years 
and  the  savings  would  flow.  Although 
the  President  has  issued  an  Executive 
order  mandating  reductions  in  overall 
Federal  energy  use,  I  am  concerned 
that  the  historical  lack  of  emphasis  on 
energy  conservation  will  repeat  itself 
and  inertia  will  once  again  set  in. 

Mr.  President,  the  possibility  of  sav- 
ings cannot  be  ignored  any  longer.  En- 
ergy conservation  is  not  an  idea  whose 
time  has  come;  it  is  an  idea  whose  time 
is  long  overdue.  The  private  sector  has 
been  saving  billions  by  switching  over 
to  cost-effective,  energy-saving  lights 
and  motors. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  adminis- 
tration has  only  just  begun  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  numerous  new  energy 
and  cost-efficient  technologies  that  are 
available.  But  with  this  amendment, 
we  are  going  to  speed  that  process 
along  and  hopefully  recoup  some  of  the 
billions  of  dollars  that  have  been  wast- 
ed over  the  last  decade.  The  amend- 
ment requires  the  Federal  Government 
to  give  a  procurement  preference  to 
certain  energy-efficient  products  which 
are  not  now  being  purchased  as  aggres- 
sively as  they  could  be. 

On  a  related  point,  Mr.  President.  I 
am  pleased  that  the  managers  of  the 
bill  have  accepted  several  amendments 
proposed  by  Senator  Glenn,  myself, 
and  other  cosponsors  of  S.  1040.  With 
the  changes  made  by  these  amend- 
ments, the  Federal  energy  manage- 
ment program  will  run  smoother  and 
taxpayers  will  achieve  a  real  return  on 
their  tax  dollars  spent  to  improve  Fed- 
eral energy  efficiency. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  staff  memorandum  from 
the  Office  of  Technology  Assessment 
on  opportunities  for  replacing  incan- 
descent bulbs  in  Federal  facilities  with 
compact  fluorescents  be  included  in 
the  Record  following  the  amendment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

OTA  Energy  and  Materials  Program- 
Staff  Memorandum 
Date:  February  1,  1992. 
To:  John  H.  Gibbons 
From:  Robin  Roy 

Subject:  Opportunities  for  Compact  Fluores- 
cent Lamps  in  Federal  Facilities' 

Substituting  energy  efficient  compact  flu- 
orescent (CF)  lamps  for  ordinary  incandes- 
cent bulbs  is  one  approach  for  profitably  im- 
proving Federal  energy  efficiency  and  reduc- 
ing Federal  spending.  OF  lamps  have  been 
commercially  available  for  several  years, 
with  tens  of  millions  now  in  use  in  the  pri- 
vate sector.  This  memorandum  provides  an 
overview  of  Federal  efforts  and  opportunities 
regarding  CF  lamps.' 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 

FEDERAL  EFFORTS  PROMOTING  COMPACT 
FLUORESCENT  LAMPS 

Federal  facilities  have  purchased  rel- 
atively few  compact  fluorescent  lamps  to 
date,  although  procurement  has  begun  to  in- 
crease rapidly.  The  Defense  Logistics  Agency 
(DLA)  is  the  Federal  agency  responsible  for 
wholesale  distribution  of  lighting  products.* 
Though  the  end  of  fiscal  year  (FY)  1991.  Fed- 
eral facilities  had  purchased  few  of  the  one 
model  of  CF  lamp  offered  through  DLA.'  Ac- 
tivity has  increased  greatly  in  FY  1992  with 
over  20,000  CF  lamps  procured  as  of  January 
24. <  However.  CF  lamp  procurement  remains 
a  small  fraction  of  the  millions  of  incandes- 
cent lamps  purchased  by  Federal  facilities 
each  year. 

Some  CF  lamps  have  been  purchased  by 
Federal  facilities  directly  from  vendors  rath- 
er than  through  DLA  and  Federal  Supply 
System  (FSS)  channels.  While  the  number  of 
CF  lamps  purchased  in  this  way  is  not 
known,  there  was  apparently  too  little  inter- 
est to  justify  including  more  models  in  the 
DLA  supply  system  before  FY  1992. 

Beginning  in  FY  1992.  the  Defense  Logis- 
tics Agency  greatly  expanded  its  support  of 
Federal  facilities  considering  use  of  compact 
fluorescent  lamps  as  well  as  other  efficient 
lighting  products.  DLA  now  offers  several 
models  of  compact  fluorescent  lamps  rather 
than  the  single  model  available  before  Octo- 
ber 1991.  DLA's  CF  lamp  selection  includes 
units  to  replace  incandescent  lamps  in  the 
range  of  25  to  100  watts,  and  models  which 
can  operate  in  temperatures  as  low  as  0°  F 
(and  are  thus  suitable  for  outdoor  use  in  fair- 
ly cold  climates). 

To  help  familiarize  Federal  facility  person- 
nel with  energy  efficient  lighting  opportuni- 
ties. DLA  has  established  a  toll-free  tele- 
phone hotline  to  answer  questions  about  en- 
ergy saving  lamps.*  DLA  is  also  distributing 
a  special  catalog  called  Energy  Saver  Bulbs, 
produced  by  the  Defense  General  Supply  Cen- 
ter and  the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion's Public  Building  Service.*  The  catalog 
is  intended  as  a  simple  to  use  tool  for  pro- 
moting energy  efficient  lamp  use.  DLA  plans 
to  update  the  catalog  in  early  1992,  with  ad- 
ditional compact  fluorescent  lamps  and 
other  products  such  as  high  efficiency  elec- 
tronic ballasts. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Energy.  Office  of 
Federal  Energy  Management  Programs 
(FEMP)  is  attempting  to  develop  an  accurate 
estimate  of  CF  lamp  potential.  To  date. 
FEMP  has  received  a  preliminary  report 
from  its  lead  contractor.  Pacific  Northwest 
Laboratory  (PNL).  FEMP  and  PNL  declined 
to  provide  OTA  with  that  preliminary  analy- 
sis, with  PNL  noting  that  the  estimates  may 
be  "Off  by  orders  of  magnitude."  and  thus 
could  be  misleading.  PNL  is  preparing  a 
more  detailed  analysis  for  FEMP.  PNL  an- 
ticipates providing  a  draft  of  this  report  to 
FEMP  in  February  1992.  with  a  completed  re- 
port to  follow  some  months  later. 

AN  ESTIMATE  OF  OPPORTUNrTIES  FOR  CF  LAMP 
USE  IN  FEDERAL  FACILrHES 

Although  the  precise  number  is  highly  un- 
certain. CFs  could  readily  and  profitably  re- 
place on  the  order  of  several  hundred  thou- 
sand to  several  million  incandescent  lamps 
now  in  use  in  Federal  facilities.  There  is  no 
accurate  data  for  several  key  factors  includ- 
ing; the  total  number  of  incandescent  fix- 
tures in  Federal  facilities:  the  number  of 
those  fixtures  with  a  size  and  shape  to  ac- 
commodate a  CF  lamp;  and  the  fraction  of 
time  those  lamps  are  turned  on.  which  deter- 
mines the  economic  attractiveness.  Accurate 
estimates  are  difficult  to  produce  given  the 


high  degree  of  diversity  in  Federal  buildings 
nationwide  and  among  agencies. 

The  highly  approximate  estimate  made 
here  is  based  on  extrapolation  from  a  study 
of  one  major  military  base  performed  by  the 
Pacific  Northwest  Laboratory  (RNL).'  That 
study,  based  on  the  limited  information 
available,  made  a  simplified  estimate  of  the 
number  of  Incandescent  lamps  which  are  at- 
tractive candidates  for  replacement  in  var- 
ious residential  and  nonresidential  buildings. 
An  estimate  of  approximately  2  CF  replace- 
ments per  1000  square  feet  of  nonresidential 
buildings  and  3  CF  replacements  per  1000 
square  feet  of  residential  buildings  can  be  de- 
rived (hjm  the  Information  contained  in  the 
PNL  report.  Throughout  the  United  States, 
the  Federal  government  owns  about  700  mil- 
lion square  feet  of  housing  and  2075  million 
square  feet  of  nonresidential  building  space 
in  1988.»  Combining  the  relatively  accurate 
square  footage  data  with  the  very  approxi- 
mate estimate  of  CF  potential  per  unit  area 
yields  the  estimate  that  about  6  million  CF 
lamps  could  be  replaced.  Again,  it  is  impor- 
tant to  note  that  many  of  the  assumptions 
behind  this  estimate  are  highly  uncertain. 

The  annual  energy  cost  savings  for  each 
CF  lamp  replacement  depends  on  the  number 
of  hours  the  lamp  is  used,  which  varies 
greatly  between  fixtures.  For  example,  re- 
placing a  75  watt  incandescent  with  a  20  watt 
CF  in  an  office  where  the  lights  are  on  12 
hours  dally,  5  days  per  week  throughout  the 
year  would  reduce  electricity  use  by  about 
170  kwh/year.  Using  the  Federal  govern- 
ment's average  cost  of  electricity  of  $0.0574/ 
kwh,»  the  annual  energy  cost  savings  would 
be  $9.76."  However,  a  lamp  in  a  closet  or 
other  infrequently  used  space  may  be  turned 
on  for  only  a  few  minutes  daily.  For  a  in  use 
only  ten  minutes  daily,  the  energy  cost  sav- 
ings which  result  from  a  switch  to  a  CF  lamp 
would  be  less  than  twenty  cents  per  year. 
Given  that  an  incandescent  lamp  purchased 
through  the  DLA  may  cost  less  than  30  cents 
while  a  CF  may  cost  over  ten  dollars,  the 
payback  on  the  initial  investment  in  the 
closet  CF  would  take  decades  (even  neglect- 
ing interest  costs)."  Thus,  for  infrequently 
used  lamps,  economics  favor  the  use  of 
incandescents  over  compact  fluorescents. 

PNL's  study  of  Fort  Lewis  estimated  that 
the  average  replacement  CF  lamp  saved 
about  115  kwh/year,  representing  between 
five  and  six  hours  use  daily  on  average. 
Using  the  government's  average  cost  of  elec- 
tricity nationwide,  that's  worth  about  $6.60 
per  replacement  annually  in  energy  cost  sav- 
ings. DLA  currently  supplies  20  watt  CF 
lamps  complete  with  screw  in  adapter  and 
ballast  which  substitute  for  75  watt  incan- 
descent lamps  for  a  price  of  $13.16  each." 
Based  on  an  expected  life  of  10.000  hours,  the 
CF  lamp  would  continue  to  function  for 
nearly  5  years,  well  beyond  the  two  year  sim- 
ple payback  on  the  initial  investment.  Of 
course,  actual  payback  for  a  particular  lamp 
replacement  depends  on  factors  such  as  fre- 
quency of  use  and  electricity  price  at  the  fa- 
cility. 

By  virtue  of  its  size,  the  Department  of  De- 
fense has  the  largest  opportunity  for  CF  use. 
DoD  occupies  and  controls  over  two-thirds  of 
the  building  space  in  the  Federal  govern- 
ment. Thus  DoD  facilities  probably  have 
about  two-thirds  of  the  opportunities  for  CF 
use.  There  are  differences  between  the  build- 
ing stock  of  DoD  and  other  agencies  which 
could  alter  this  estimate  somewhat.  For  ex- 
ample, unlike  the  other  Federal  agencies, 
much  of  DoD's  building  space  is  residential, 
which  has  a  higher  fraction  of  incandescent 
lighting  than  nonresidential  buildings.  How- 


ever, nonresidential  lamps  may  be  used  more 
frequently  than  lamps  in  residences  making 
them  more  attractive  replacement  can- 
didates. 

Although  there  are  probably  hundreds  of 
thousands  or  millions  of  attractive  opportu- 
nities for  use  of  CF  lamps  in  Federal  facili- 
ties, not  all  (or  even  most)  incandescent 
lamps  are  suitable  for  replacement.  For  ex- 
ample, PNL's  study  of  energy  efficiency  op- 
portunities at  Fort  Lewis  assumed  that  only 
about  40%  of  incandescent  fixtures  were  at- 
tractive candidates  for  CF  lamps  (15%  and 
100%  of  interior  and  exterior  residential  fix- 
tures respectively,  and  75%  of  nonresidential 
fixtures).  In  addition  to  poor  economic  fea- 
sibility in  infrequently  used  fixtures.  CF 
lamps  have  some  important  technical  con- 
straints. Neglecting  the  technical  limita- 
tions of  CFs  can  result  in  disappointing  per- 
formance. 

One  critical  litnitation  of  compact  fluores- 
cent lamps  is  their  size.  Because  CF  lamps 
are  larger  and  heavier  than  incandescent 
lamps,  they  do  not  fit  In  many  fixtures.  An- 
other challenge  is  the  limited  light  output  of 
CF  lamps.  Compact  fluorescent  lamps  with 
light  output  to  replace  a  100  watt  incandes- 
cent lamps  have  only  recently  become  wide- 
ly available  and  higher  wattage  lamps  (e.g.. 
150  watt)  are  yet  to  come.  Also  CF  lamps 
available  today  cannot  be  used  in  dimming 
circuits  nor  can  they  provide  the  variable 
level  of  light  available  from  3-way  lamps 
(e.g..  50-100-150  watt  incandescents).  As  an- 
other example,  although  some  CF  lamps  are 
rated  to  work  at  0  degrees  Fahrenheit,  care 
must  be  taken  to  avoid  specifying  CF  lamps 
rated  only  to  32  degrees  Fahrenheit  for  use 
in  moderately  cold  outdoor  conditions. 

Replacing  selected  incandescent  lamps 
with  CFs  is  only  one  of  many  commercially 
proven  and  available  approaches  which  can 
profitably  reduce  Federal  energy  use  and 
spending.  As  reported  in  Energy  Efficiency 
in  the  Federal  Government:  Government  by 
Good  Example?",  there  are  other  lighting 
technologies  that  are  available  now  but  in 
limited  use,  such  as  occupancy  sensors  that 
turn  off  lights  when  not  needed,  and  high  ef- 
ficiency lamps,  ballasts,  and  fixtures  of  all 
types.  There  are  also  many  measures  for 
other  energy  uses  such  as  carefully  operating 
and  maintaining  heating,  ventilating  and  air 
conditioning  equipment,  often  with  the  aid 
of  energy  management  and  control  systems. 

THE  OVERALL  MARKET  FOR  COMPACT 
FLUORESCENT  LAMPS 

Total  shipments  of  compact  fluorescent 
lamps  in  the  United  States  are  large  and 
growing.  A  survey  of  CF  lamps  manufactur- 
ers conducted  for  the  Electric  Power  Re- 
search Institute  show  that  annual  shipments 
of  CF  lamps  are  growing  rapidly,  with  about 
25  million  units  supplied  in  1991.'^  Manufac- 
turers plan  to  expand  capacity  rapidly  in  the 
coming  years,  reaching  over  '70  million  units 
in  1995.  This,  it  appears  that  a  major  shift  in 
Federal  lamp  procurement  to  CFs  where 
practical  and  profitable,  while  having  a  defi- 
nite impact,  would  not  greatly  alter  the  sup- 
ply/demand balance.  For  example,  even  if 
several  million  CF  lamps  (the  high  end  of  our 
estimate)  were  procured  by  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment over  the  next  few  years  that  would 
represent  less  than  10  percent  of  just  the 
planned  CF  production  capacity  additions 
between  1990  and  1993. 

Despite  growing  CF  sales,  traditional  in- 
candescent lamps  continue  to  dominate  total 
U.S.  lamp  sales.  In  the  first  half  of  1991,  the 
annual  rate  of  shipments  of  general  white  in- 
candescent lamps  between  15  and  150  watts 
was  over  800  million."  Compact  fluorescent 


shipments  totalled  only  about  3%  of  the 
market  for  general  incandescents.  However, 
actual  CF  use  is  higher  than  it  appears  based 
on  that  comparison  since  CF  lamps  last 
about  ten  times  longer  than  incandescent 
lamps.  Adjusting  for  their  much  longer  life- 
time. CFs  apparently  represented  closer  to 
20%  of  the  combined  use  of  incandescent  and 
CF  lamps  in  1991.  With  the  industry's  current 
plan  to  nearly  triple  production  fTOm  1991 
levels  by  1995.  CFs  could  greatly  erode  the 
dominant  position  of  incandescent  lamps. 

CF  lamp  technology  has  improved  rapidly 
in  the  past  several  years,  and  continued  im- 
provements are  expected.  These  improve- 
ments address  the  major  limitations  noted 
earlier.  For  example,  integral  CF  lamps  (i.e.. 
screw-in  integral  lampl)allast  combination) 
producing  the  light  equivalent  of  100  watt 
incandescents  became  available  in  the  last 
two  years.  Size  and  weight  have  also  de- 
creased and  should  continue  to.  making 
them  more  suitable  In  a  greater  number  of 
fixtures,  improvements  in  the  electronic  bal- 
lasts used  in  CFs  are  anticipated  that  will 
provide  features  such  as  dimming  ability. 
Further  gains  in  energy  efficiency  are  also 
likely. 

FOOTNOTES 

■While  this  memorandum  draws  on  previous  OTA 
work.  It  includes  new  material  wbicb  has  not  re- 
ceived external  review. 

'Responsibility  for  wholesale  distribution  of 
lamps  was  transferred  n-om  the  General  Service  Ad- 
ministration's Federal  Supply  System  to  DLA  in  De- 
cember 1991. 

'Personal  communication  with  Defense  General 
Supply  Center  account  executive.  January  14. 1992. 

*  Letter  from  Elizabeth  Ackernum.  Defense  Logis- 
tics Agency,  January  24.  1992. 

''DLA's  lamp  hotline  is  l-SOODLA-BULB  [1-«XV3S2- 
2852]. 

'Energy  Saver  Bulbs.  (Defense  General  Supply  Cen- 
ter Richmond.  VA).  October  1991. 

■"T.J.  Secrest.  et.  al..  Fort  Lewis  Electric  Energy 
Baseline  and  Efficiency  Resource  Assessment.  PNL- 
7763.  prepared  for  U.S.  Department  of  Enernr,  Fed- 
eral Ener^  Manacrement  Program.  October  1991. 

'U.S.  General  Services  Administration.  Summary 
Report  of  Real  Property  Owned  by  the  United  States 
Throughout  the  World  as  of  September  30. 19U.  1989. 

'U.S.  Department  of  Energj-.  "Annual  Report  to 
Congress  on  Federal  Government  Energy  Manage- 
ment and  Conservation  Programs  Fiscal  Year  1990." 
September  18.  1991.  p.  21.  Note  that  electricity  prices 
to  Federal  facilities  vary  consideratdy  In  different 
parts  of  the  country,  and  may  depend  on  the  size  of 
the  facility. 

>°In  addition  to  energy  cost  savings,  CF  lamps  also 
last  about  ten  times  longer  than  incandescent  lamps 
(10.000  hours  rather  than  1.000  hours),  reducing  main- 
tenance costs  and  saving  the  cost  of  replacement 
lamps. 

"Although  initial  costs  for  CF  lamps  are  high, 
many  electric  utilities  will  reimburse  Federal  facili- 
ties for  part  of  their  investment  in  energy  efficient 
equipment  including  CF  lamps. 

i2'DOSC  Price  List  for  Energy  Saving  Lamps."  at- 
tachment to  Energy  Saver  Bulbs  catalog,  October 
1991.  Note  that  DLA  is  currently  reviewing  the  CF 
prices  in  its  catalog  based  on  contract  prices  paid  to 
vendors.  The  contract  prices  are  in  many  cases  well 
below  the  DLA  catalog  prices,  so  the  cost  to  Federal 
facilities  may  decline  considerably.  For  example, 
the  20  watt  C7F  has  a  catalog  price  of  S13.I6.  but  the 
vendor's  contract  price  is  only  S7.18.  Letter  from 
Elizabeth  Ackerman.  Defen&e  Logistics  Agency. 
Januarj'  24.  1992. 

''U.S.  Congress.  Office  of  Technology  Assessment. 
Energy  Efficiency  in  the  Federal  Government:  Govern- 
ment by  Good  Example?  OTA-E-492  (Washington.  DC: 
U.S.  (Sovemment  Printing  Office.  May  1981). 

■*  Lighting  Research  Institute  and  Plexus  Re- 
search. Inc..  "Survey  and  Forecast  of  Marketplace 
Supply  and  Demand  for  Energy-Efliclent  Lighting 
Products  Phase  I  Report,"  prepared  for  Electric 
Power  Research  Institute.  California  Institute  for 
Energy  EfHciency,  U.S.  EPA-Olobal  Change  Divi- 
sion. U.S.  DOE-Federal  Energy  Management  Pro- 
gram. Review  Draft.  October  1991. 

"U.S.  Department  of  Commerce.  Bureau  of  the 
Census,  "Current  Industrial  Reports  Electric 
Lamps."  September  1991. 
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AMENDMENT  NO.  1581 

(Purp^oe:  To  add  wood-burning  heating  ap- 
plia  ices  to  the  list  of  authorized  measures 
undi  ir  the  Low  Income  Weattaerization  pro- 
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1  age  176,  after  line  22,  insert  the  follow- 
section: 

.  Use  of  wood-burning  heating  appli- 
for  Low  Income  Weatherizatlon. 
Seel  ion  412(9)  of  the  Energy  Conservation 
]  Toductlon    Act    (42    U.S.C.    6862(9))    is 
by   inserting   the   following   new 
and  relettering  accordingly: 
wood-heating  appliances". 

SYMMS.    Mr.    President,    this 
ameridment  creates  new  authority  for 
Low-Income    Energy    Assistance 
to  provide  incentives  to  re- 
and  modernize  wood  stoves  and 
wood-bumingr   appliances.    This 
gives    the     Secretary     of 
and  Human  Services  2  years  to 
gruidelines  for  States  in  imple- 
programs    to    encourage    re- 
placehient  of  less  efficient  wood-heat- 
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lances. 
Altjiough  this  amendment  creates  a 
consultation  process  with  the 
Secrdtary  of  Energy,  I  would  urge  the 
Secre  tary  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices tp  also  consult  informally  with  the 
strator  of  the  Environmental 
Prot4;tion  Agency.  EPA  has  approved 
I  standards  that  all  new  wood 
Btovefe  must  meet.  These  phase  II  wood 
stove  I  use  less  fuel  and  burn  cleaner 
than  >ld  models. 

The     program    established    in    this 

amenpment  is  very  similar  to  a  wood 

modernization  provision  included 

Senate's   version   of   the   1990 

Air  Act  amendments.    Because 

clean  air  conferees  decided  to  ac- 

itle  I  of  the  House  version,  this 

wood     stove     provision     was 


dropi  Bd. 

Thi !  was  a  disappointing  decision, 
but  t  lis  energy  bill  presents  another 
oppoi  tunity  for  Congress  to  create  a 
progrfun  that  will  help  States  offer 
and  loans  to  encourage  the  up- 
of  wood-burning  appliances  for 
income  Americans. 

are   three   major  benefits   to 
voluntary    program.    New    wood- 
appliances  use  about  one-third 
fuel,  dramatically  reduce  emis- 
and  provide  more  heat  than  do 
wood  stoves.  By  helping  low-in- 
households  to  buy  these  more  ef- 
and  cleaner  wood-burning  heat- 
will  be  helping  our  forests  while 
air  quality  and  keeping  low- 
families  warmer  during  winter 
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Sue  1  a  program  could  help  improve 
air  c,  uality  in  my  home  State  and 
many  other  rural  States  where  people 
have  convenient  access  to  wood  fuel.  It 
will  ilso  help  low-income  folks  stay 
wamn  in  the  winter  by  helping  them 
get  r  id  of  an  older,  inefficient  wood 
stove  that  leaves  their  home  cold  and 
draft; '.  For  these  folks,  a  modem,  effi- 
cient wood  stove  can  often  be  essential 
to  su  [^ving  harsh  winters  in  remote 


areas.  It  could  also  reduce  the  demand 
for  the  unauthorized  taking  of  wood 
from  national  forests  in  the  West. 

In  Idaho,  a  major  reason  for  air  qual- 
ity problems  is  particulate  coming 
from  wood  stoves.  Wood  stove  particu- 
late is  the  No.  1  contributor  to  air  pol- 
lution in  Boise  and  is  a  significant  con- 
tributor in  Lewiston,  Pocatello,  Coeur 
d'Alene,  and  many  other  Idaho  cities. 
My  amendment  will  help  solve  this 
problem  by  getting  new  wood-burning 
heaters  to  low-income  families. 

This  amendment  authorizes  guide- 
lines for  States  that  will  help  low-in- 
come households  replace  wood-burning 
appliances.  These  State  programs  will 
reduce  demand  for  taking  wood  out  of 
forests,  will  keep  low-income  families 
warmer  in  the  winter,  and  will  improve 
air  quality.  From  discussions  I  remem- 
ber during  the  Senate's  consideration 
of  the  Clean  Air  Act  amendments, 
many  northern  States  could  take  ad- 
vantage of  a  wood-burning  appliance 
modernization  program.  I  would  en- 
courage my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  to 
again  try  to  provide  this  incentive  and 
support  this  amendment. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1582 

(Purpose:  To  require  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences  to  conduct  a  study  examining 
current  and  past  energy  subsidies) 
On  page  344.  between  lines  18  and  19.  insert 

the  following  new  section: 

SEC.  13120.  ENERGY  SUBSIDY  STUDY. 

(a)  In  General.— The  Secretary  shall  con- 
tract with  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences 
to  conduct  a  study  of  energy  subsidies  that — 

(1)  are  in  effect  on  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act;  or 

(b)  Not  later  than  18  months  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  shall 
transmit  to  the  Congress,  the  results  of  such 
study  to  be  accompanied  by  recommenda- 
tions for  legislation.  If  any. 

(c)  Contents.— 

(1)  Ln  general.— The  study  shall  identify 
and  quantify  the  direct  and  indirect  sub- 
sidies and  other  legal  and  institutional  fac- 
tors that  influence  decisions  in  the  market- 
place concerning  fuels  and  energy  tech- 
nologies. 

(2)  Topics  for  examination.— The  study 
shall  examine — 

(A)  fuel  and  technology  choices  that  are — 
(i)  available  on  the  date  of  enactment  of 

this  Act;  or 

(ii)  reasonably  foreseeable  on  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act; 

(B)  production  subsidies  for  the  extraction 
of  raw  materials; 

(C)  subsidies  encouraging  investment  in 
large  capital  projects; 

(D)  indemnification; 

(E)  fuel  cycle  subsidies,  including  waste 
disposal; 

(F)  government  research  and  development 
support;  and 

(G)  other  relevant  incentives  and  disincen- 
tives. 

(d)  Authorization  of  appropriations.— 
There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
carry  out  this  section  S5(X).(XX)  for  each  of  fis- 
cal years  1993  and  1994. 

Amendment  No.  1583 
On  pa«e  23.  line  20.  amend  section  4102  by 
adding   after   subsection    (g)   the   new   sub- 
section (h)  as  follows: 


"(1)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  subtitle,  the  Postmaster  General 
shall  be  exempt  from  the  requirements  of 
section  4102(b),  4102(c).  and  [4102(g).  page  3. 
line  4.  of  the  Glenn  Amendment]  " 

On  page  20.  line  21.  amend  as  a  new  sub- 
section (C)  as  follows: 

"(C)  For  the  purposes  of  section  4108.  4109. 
and  4110.  a  "covered  person"  shall  include  the 
Postmaster  General." 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendments  just  considered  address 
the  use  of  alternative  vehicles  by  the 
U.S.  Postal  Service. 

The  Postal  Service  has  raised  con- 
cerns that  S.  2166  and  one  of  the 
amendments  I  offered  here  previously 
regarding  the  Federal  Alternative 
Fuels  Vehicle  Program  places  them  in 
a  position  of  reporting  to  DOE  and 
GSA.  The  Postal  Service  objects  to 
being  placed  in  this  position  because  of 
their  independent  status  conferred  by 
the  postal  reorganization  of  1970. 

These  amendments  recognize  that 
independence.  However,  they  still  en- 
sure that  the  Postal  Service  will  com- 
ply with  the  procurement,  manage- 
ment, and  placement  criteria  that 
GSA.  DOE,  and  other  Federal  agencies 
must  abide  by. 

My  amendments  also  allow  the  Post- 
al Service  to  accept  the  credits  avail- 
able to  private  and  State  fleets  under 
section  4108  of  S.  2166.  In  addition, 
under  this  language,  the  Postal  Service 
will  not  be  required  to  refuel  its  alter- 
native fuel  vehicles  at  publicly  avail- 
able commercial  facilities.  I  don't 
think  anyone  here  wants  to  see  postal 
vehicles  queuing  up  at  public  gas  sta- 
tions. 

I  want  to  thank  Senators  Johnston 
and  Wallop  and  their  staffs  for  work- 
ing with  me  to  adopt  these  amend- 
ments. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1584 

(Purpose:  To  permit  solar-powered  vehicles 
to  be  used  to  meet  the  alternative  fuel  ve- 
hicles requirement  for  centrally  fueled 
fleets) 

On  page  18.  line  6.  after  "electricity" 
strike  "";"'  and  replace  with  "including  elec- 
tricity from  solar  energy;" 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1585 

(Purpose:  To  provide  for  the  verification  of 
demand-side  management  energy  savings) 
On  page  157,  line  4,  strike  the  period  and 
insert  the  following:  '":  Provided,  That  such 
energy  conservation,  energy  efficiency  re- 
sources and  other  demand  side  management 
measures  are  appropriately  monitored  and 
evaluated.". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ments en  bloc. 

The  amendments  (Nos.  1580  thru  1585) 
were  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  we 
are  getting  down  to  the  final  strokes  of 


this  bill.  There  are  still  a  lot  of  amend- 
ments that  might  be  considered,  but  we 
hope  and  trust  that  they  will  not  be 
considered.  So  let  this  notice  go  out  to 
Senators,  Mr.  President,  that  we  will 
shortly,  if  we  do  not  get  contacted  by 
Senators  to  say  that  they  have  inten- 
tions to  push  forward  with  their 
amendment,  that  we  will  be  seeking  to 
get  some  kind  of  final  list  to  bring  this 
matter  to  a  close. 

So,  in  effect,  let  the  word  go  out  that 
we  want  to  finish  this  bill  tonight.  It 
may  be  a  very  late  night,  especially  if 
we  get  involved  in  a  huge  number  of 
speeches.  But  I  hope  we  can  finish  to- 
night. 

Mr.  BOND  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BOND.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


HEALTH  CARE  REFORM— TIME  FOR 
CONGRESS  TO  ACT 

Mr.  BOND.  Mr.  President,  as  my  col- 
leagues pointed  out,  the  President  has 
now  come  forward  with  a  comprehen- 
sive health  care  plan.  It  is  now  time  for 
Congress  to  get  to  work  because  I 
think  we  are  clear  from  what  our  peo- 
ple have  said  to  us  back  in  our  respec- 
tive States. 

From  what  I  have  heard,  there  are  at 
least  four  major  criteria  that  are  nec- 
essary to  satisfy  the  people  of  America. 

No.  1.  there  must  be  affordable  access 
to  health  care  for  everyone.  As  I  have 
traveled  across  my  State.  I  have  heard 
fi-om  people  who  have  lost  their  health 
insurance  when  they  changed  jobs,  peo- 
ple who  are  struggling  to  make  ends 
meet  and  do  not  know  how  they  will  be 
able  to  afford  a  higher  health  insurance 
premium,  people  who  are  seeing  their 
insurance  rates  rise  faster  than  their 
incomes,  and  people  who  simply  cannot 
afford  to  see  a  doctor  when  they  need 
to. 

No.  2,  a  reform  plan  must  maintain 
American's  right,  freely  to  choose  their 
own  doctor  and  hospital. 

No.  3,  an  effective  reform  plan  must 
have  a  fair  system  to  cut  costs. 

And,  No.  4,  wasteful  administrative 
costs  must  be  eliminatfed.  Tne  U.S. 
health  care  system  is  plagued  by  high- 
ly burdensome,  confusing  paperwork 
and  billions  of  dollars  of  waste  from  an 
inefficient  and  disjointed  billing  sys- 
tem. Even  though  half  of  Medicare  bill- 
ing is  handled  electronically,  that 
other  half  which  is  handled  by  paper- 
work generates  each  year  enough 
paper,  if  laid  end  to  end,  to  circle  the 
globe  eight  times. 

The  President  today  mentioned  the 
importance  of  moving  to  an  electronic 
system  for  health  care.  I  want  to  ad- 
dress very  briefly  that  particular  point 
because  in  my  State  the  average  Mis- 
sourian,  and  indeed  the  average  Amer- 
ican, finds  it  costs  about  $400  to  S497  a 
year  just  for  the  administrative  cost  of 
health  care.  A  study  in  the  New  Eng- 


land Journal  of  Medicine  estimates 
that  it  adds  up  to  between  $96  billion 
and  $120  billion  a  year. 

The  dollars  are  spent  because  it 
takes  an  army  of  people  to  read  the 
confusing  forms  that  each  patient  must 
fill  out.  They  must  go  through  the  doc- 
tor's hands.  They  go  to  the  insurance 
company.  If  they  are  incorrect  they 
come  back.  If  there  are  different  kinds 
of  coverage  they  go  to  other  people. 
There  is  a  confusing  proliferation  of 
unnecessary  paperwork  handling. 

We  could  generate  significant  savings 
from  an  electronic  paperless  billing 
system.  I  have  been  discussing  with  my 
colleagues,  and  I  will  be  discussing 
with  the  people  in  my  State  this  com- 
ing week,  I  intend  to  introduce  legisla- 
tion to  designate  qualified  health  in- 
surance plans  when  we  get  back,  spe- 
cifically to  nail  down  the  benefits  we 
can  achieve  from  an  all-electronic  sys- 
tem. 

Qualified  plans  would  have  to  meet 
minimum  Federal  guidelines,  including 
participating  in  a  new  computerized 
paperless  billing  system.  In  addition  to 
having  the  benefits  of  electronic  bill- 
ing, the  qualified  plans  must  include 
some  basic  consumer  protection  items 
that  I  think  each  one  of  us  has  heard 
about  as  he  or  she  has  talked  with  con- 
stituents back  home. 

No.  1,  there  must  be  guaranteed  ac- 
ceptance that  you  can  get  insurance. 

No.  2,  guaranteed  renewability — no 
more  of  the  occasionally  fly-by-night 
insurance  companies  canceling  a  policy 
because  somebody  got  sick.  It  used  to 
be  an  old  joke  that  a  banker  was  one 
who  lent  money  like  he  was  lending  an 
umbrella;  when  it  starts  to  rain  he 
takes  the  umbrella  back. 

Well,  the  joke  is  no  longer  funny 
when  it  applies  to  health  insurance. 
The  family  which  has  suffered  a  very 
serious  illness  and  finds  its  insurance 
canceled  because  some  fly-by-night  op- 
erator has  been  making  money  off  of 
cheap  premiums  and  canceling  the  pol- 
icy when  the  costs  go  up  is  in  a  terrible 
state. 

We  also  need  to  put  limits  on  the  ex- 
clusion of  coverage  for  preexisting  con- 
ditions. Under  these  qualified  plans  if 
you  move  from  one  qualified  plan  to 
another  qualified  plan  you  would  not 
be  cut  off  for  a  preexisting  condition. 

Finally,  there  would  be  a  limit  on 
out-of-pocket  costs  for  deductibles  and 
payments.  In  short,  if  you  purchased  a 
qualified  plan  for  health  insurance  you 
would  be  assured  of  a  quality  product. 
Designating  insurance  plans  as  quali- 
fied plans,  it  would  be  administered  by 
the  State  insurance  agencies.  But  my 
proposal  would  create  an  independent 
Insurance  Benefits  Assessment  Com- 
mission to  oversee  implementation  of 
the  plan.  Once  that  plan  would  be  in 
place,  then  all  businesses  and  workers 
would  want  to  purchase  a  qualified 
plan  because  the  full  100-percent  tax 
deduction  would  be   limited   to   those 


qualified  plans.  It  would  be  a  100-per- 
cent deduction,  so  we  get  rid  of  the  un- 
fair situation  we  have  today  where  a 
farmer  or  self-employed  worker  only 
gets  to  deduct  25  percent  of  the  cost  of 
health  care  insurance. 

Our  country  can  get  the  saime  effi- 
ciencies that  Canada  has  through  com- 
puterization. We  believe  that  this  com- 
puterization and  electronic  billing,  can 
save  from  $50  billion  to  $80  billion  a 
year  in  paperwork  costs  for  health  care 
plans. 

I  believe  that  the  insurance  overhaul 
can  cut  costs  significantly  and  provide 
these  additional  consumer  protection 
benefits.  And  I  daresay  every  one  of  my 
colleagues  has  had  a  number  of  com- 
plaints in  each  one  of  these  areas.  We 
can  get  the  job  done  if  we  tie  the  full 
deductibility  for  health  insurance  costs 
to  submitting  a  qualified  plan. 

In  summary.  I  believe  the  President's 
plan  has  hit  the  basic  needs  of  this 
country.  He  has  a  four-point  plan  that 
makes  sure  that  everyone  will  have  af- 
fordable access  through  a  system  of  tax 
credits  or  certificates  aind  expansion  of 
the  public  programs  for  the  poor.  He 
does  not  take  away  the  consumer's 
right  to  choose  a  doctor  and  a  hospital. 
The  President's  plan  has  a  package  to 
cut  costs  and  to  do  it  without  raising 
taxes  or  enacting  Government  cost 
control. 

I  believe  the  President  is  right  on 
track  when  he  says  we  must  have  elec- 
tronic claims  filing.  This,  to  me,  is  the 
kind  of  plan  we  can  begin  to  work  on. 
The  ball  is  now  squarely  in  Congress' 
court,  to  enact  health  care  reform. 

We  can  score  lots  of  points  by  criti- 
cizing each  other's  plans  and  saying 
that  we  do  not  like  this  part  or  that 
part  of  somebody  else's  plans.  But  I 
think  the  time  has  come  where  we  can 
all  work  together  because  we  hear  the 
same  voices  and  they  are  saying:  Stop 
the  practices  that  take  away  insur- 
ance, do  something  about  the  costs, 
but  let  us  continue  to  have  the  choice 
and  the  quality  that  have  become  the 
hallmark  of  the  American  system. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  is  recognized. 


LEADERSHIP  FOR  HEALTH  CARE 
REFORM 

Mr.  WOFFORD.  Mr.  President,  after  3 
years  of  vague  promises  and  more  than 
2  months  of  renewed  expectations. 
President  Bush  finally  put  his  cards,  or 
some  of  them,  on  the  health  care  table 
today  in  Cleveland.  We  welcome  him  to 
the  table,  at  long  last.  For  3  years  that 
President's  chair  has  been  empty. 

We  cannot  meet  the  challenge  of  re- 
forming our  Nation's  health  care  sys- 
tem without  leadership  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  only  thing  the  President 
seems  ready  to  lead  is  an  attack 
against  any  fundamental  reform  of  our 
health  care  system. 
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is  too  bad.  Because  the  enemy 
as  national  health  insur- 
8  largely  imagined,  while  our  real 
i — skyrocketing  cost,  declining 
and  endless  wasteful  paperwork 
naze  of  different,  confusing  pro- 
are  a  real  part  of  our  health 
System  as  it  exists  today. 

glad  the  Pennsylvania  election 

last  November  to  convince  the 

nt  to  change  his  mind,  to  come 

I  with  a  health  care  plan  before 

Nbvember  1992  election;  not  to  wait 

afterwards.  But  the  wake-up  call 

convince  him  to  stand  up  to  the 

's  health  care   crisis   with   the 

energy    and     commitment     he 

I   when   he   confronted   Saddam 

a.   Because   the   President's  ap- 

to  this  problem  would,  at  the 

the  battle,  leave  the  status  quo 

lentally  intact.  In  fact,  it  might 

nake  the  situation  worse  by  in- 

the  maze  of  bureaucracy  with- 

c<Jntrolling  costs. 

message  I  bring  from  the  people 
vania  is  that  when  it  comes 
current  health  care  system,  this 
stand.  That  message  grows  out 
harsh  logic  of  the  facts  and  the 
personal  experience  of  almost 
American.    The    great   political 
3f  this  issue  comes  not  from  the 
fact  that  some  37  million  Ameri- 
(^annot  afford  health  insurance  at 
that  millions  more,  a  majority 
American  people,  fear  that  the 
costs  of  health  care  will  bank- 
I  hem  or  leave  them  unable  to  af- 
health  care, 
approach  finally  outlined  by  the 
in  Cleveland  a  few  hours  ago 
ttle  more  than  tinker  with  our 
system.  It  does  not  follow  the 
their  logical  conclusion.  It  will 
t\irn  the  right  to  a  doctor  into  a  re- 
or  all  Americans.  It  does  not  ad- 
the  fundamental  problem  facing 
A   health   care   system    in 
a  stampede  of  forces,  like  a  herd 
le,  are  driving  costs  up  at  every 
But  instead  of  building  a  single 
fence,  the  President  seems  to 
he  can  lasso  them  one  by  one  by 
vouchers  or  tax  credits  and 
the  free  market  work  its  will. 
;he  Wall  Street  Journal  itself  de- 
on   its  front   page   just  a   few 
ago  that  the  laws  of  economics 
leen  repealed  in  the  health  busi- 
'  Tie  market  in  health  care  is  not 
for  the  majority  of  the  people. 
Few  actors  within  the  health  care 
who  have  the  power  to  control 
]  lave  little  incentive  to  do  so,  and 
«rho  have  every  incentive  to — the 
and      patients — have     no 


Adam  Smith  wrote  about  the 
of  the  invisible  hand,  he  as- 
as  they  do  at  Symms,  that  an 
consumer  is  the  best  cus- 
But  how  can  a  patient  decide  if 
an  MRI  screen  to  determine 
whether  her  chronic  headache  is  a 
tumor  ' 


The  President's  approach  would  not 
curb  health  spending.  Instead  of  put- 
ting real  teeth  into  cost  control,  the 
President  suggests  paying  for  his  plan 
by  taking  a  bite  out  of  Medicaid  and 
Medicare. 

After  a  decade  of  such  cuts  for  people 
who  need  those  programs,  it  is  unfair 
to  ask  our  older  citizens  and  those  less 
fortunate  to  pay  for  the  health  care 
mess  we  are  in. 

As  Pennsylvanians  proved  last  No- 
vember, the  people  are  far  ahead  of  this 
administration  on  this  issue.  They  re- 
alize that  other  countries  have  univer- 
sal systems  which  spend  far  less  and 
provide  high  quality  care  by  private 
doctors  and  private  hospitals. 

The  President's  threats  of  new  taxes 
and  Government  bureaucracy  do  not 
strike  much  fear  in  the  millions  of 
families  who  are  already  struggling  to 
cope  with  the  complicated  forms,  the 
rising  endless  bills,  and  the  hidden  tax 
on  wages  and  profits  imposed  by  our 
present  employer-based  private  health 
insurance  system. 

The  President  struck  out  last  week 
with  his  economic  plan.  It  was  no 
strategy  to  get  our  economy  moving 
again  and  out  of  this  recession.  He 
stepped  into  the  batter's  box  today  and 
struck  out  again  with  his  inadequate 
health  care  proposal. 

Before  we  say,  "Three  strikes  and 
you  are  out,"  let  us  give  him  one  more 
chance.  Let  us  take  his  March  20  dead- 
line that  he  gave  for  action  on  the 
economy  and  ask  him  to  come  back  to 
the  table  with  a  serious  health  care 
plan  that  will  control  costs  because  we 
need  his  leadership,  we  need  him  to 
seize  the  day  and  not,  as  the  Philadel- 
phia Inquirer  editorialized  yesterday, 
propose  the  kind  of  ineffective  piece- 
meal reforms  we  got  in  Cleveland. 

Mr.  President,  just  as  the  time  once 
came  when  women  finally  won  the 
right  to  vote,  as  the  walls  of  segrega- 
tion fell  finally  after  decades  of  law- 
suits and  nonviolent  protests,  and  as 
the  moment  finally  came  for  the  cre- 
ation of  Social  Security,  the  iron  is 
now  red  hot  for  fundamental  change  in 
our  Nation's  health  care  system,  and 
that  fire  is  not  going  to  cool  until  we 
have  a  President  and  a  Congress  will- 
ing to  hammer  out  a  truly  comprehen- 
sive American  plan  for  universal  and 
affordable  health  care. 

THE  PRESIDENTS  HEALTH  CARE  REFORM 
PROPOSAL 

Mr.  CRAIG.  Mr.  President,  this 
morning  our  President,  George  Bush, 
released  his  health  care  reform  pro- 
posal. It  has  been  talked  about  to  some 
extent  on  this  floor  this  afternoon  and 
early  evening.  I  must  say  the  greatest 
disappointment  I  have  already  heard  is 
the  drumbeat  of  fearmongering  that  is 
suggested  by  some  of  our  colleagues 
that  this  is  too  little  too  late  and  does 
not  address  the  very  real  concern  in 
this  country  of  health  care,  affordable 
and  accessible  to  those  who  now  do  not 
have  it. 


I  think  we  all  agree  on  the  numbers: 
15  percent  of  the  American  people, 
some  37  million  Americans  at  this  time 
do  not  have  access  at  least  at  the  level 
and  to  the  degree  that  most  of  us 
would  wish  that  all  Americans  could 
have.  But  I  believe  what  our  President 
has  done  today  is  a  strong  approach  to- 
ward recognizing  that  the  consumer 
has  to  be  and  must  be  in  this  debate  a 
major  and  integral  part  of  the  whole 
process.  And  he  has  said  to  us,  I  am 
going  to  move  in  a  clear  and  definable 
direction  and  engage  all  of  us  in  the 
Senate  and  across  America  in  a  debate 
that  must  go  on. 

Not  that  we  should  rush  to  judgment, 
Mr.  President,  in  the  next  2  to  3 
months,  because  I  do  not  think  we 
should  and  I  do  not  think  we  can.  I  do 
not  think  the  American  public  is  yet 
ready  to  decide  on  a  single  package  un- 
less it  costs  them  nothing  or  unless 
someone  will  give  them  something  that 
they  are  already  not  being  given. 

But  all  of  us  recognize  that  it  will 
cost  something.  It  is  already  costing 
between  $750  billion  and  $800  billion  a 
year  for  our  current  health  care  sys- 
tem. And  there  are  some  who  are  sug- 
gesting we  ought  to  pay  more.  There 
are  a  good  many  of  us  who  are  suggest- 
ing that  we  already  pay  enough.  The 
level  or  the  amount  of  money  being 
consumed  in  health  care  is  not  the 
issue.  The  issue  is  its  distribution.  The 
issue  is  the  access,  the  programs,  that 
which  is  or  is  not  working  today  and 
how  we  might  work  it  better,  or  at 
least  design  a  program  that  will  take 
us  in  a  direction  of  affordability  and 
access. 

You  have  heard,  by  a  good  many, 
from  a  good  many  on  this  floor,  that 
increasing  Government  involvement 
and  putting  financing  back  on  to  busi- 
ness is  the  way  out.  I  would  sugrgest 
that  it  is  not  the  way  out.  If  that  is  the 
answer,  that  is  a  cop  out.  That  is  not 
the  appropriate  response  to  the  prob- 
lem. 

My  colleague  from  Idaho  and  I,  last 
session,  introduced  Senate  2095,  and  I 
must  say  today  I  am  pleased  that  our 
President  has  taken  portions  of  that 
package  and  introduced  them  as  an  ap- 
proach toward  the  resolution  of  this 
problem.  What  am  I  talking  about?  I 
am  talking  about  returning  health  care 
to  the  marketplace  to  be  driven  by  the 
consumer.  So  last  November  Senator 
Symms  and  I  introduced  legislation 
that  would  begin  to  do  that  and  offer 
choice  and  a  quality  of  choice  that  does 
not  exist  in  health  care  today. 

The  main  purpose  of  S.  2095  is  to 
make  the  individual  more  aware  of 
what  he  or  she  is  paying  for  in  health 
care  so  that  they  will  have  choice  of 
cost-effective  options.  This  is  done 
through  a  refundable  tax  credit  to  the 
individual  for  health  insurance. 

In  other  words,  what  we  are  simply 
saying,  Mr.  President,  is  that  it  is 
going  to  be  cost  effective  for  those  who 


do  not  have  health  care  today  to  be 
going  through  the  front  door  of  the 
doctor's  office  or  the  clinic  instead  of 
waiting  until  the  last  minute  to  go 
through  the  front  door  of  the  emer- 
gency room.  That  is  what  we  are  say- 
ing. And  to  do  that,  we  are  going  to 
make  an  insurance  program  available 
to  those  who  do  not  have  it.  That  is,  by 
some  estimates,  today  an  11-percent 
savings  across  the  board  of  the  current 
level  of  health  care  across  this  coun- 
try. I  think  that  is  extremely  signifi- 
cant. 

The  legislation  also  encourages  self- 
insurance  for  out-of-pocket  expenses 
through  a  tax  exempt  individual  medi- 
cal account,  better  known  as  an  IMA. 
Money  put  into  the  savings  account 
could  be  used  for  any  form  of 
deductibles,  to  cover  future  unforeseen 
health  care  costs. 

Mr.  President,  continuing  on  the 
path  of  increased  Government  involve- 
ment in  health  care  means  continuing 
to  attempt  to  control  costs  though 
Government  mandates.  I  know  the 
President  and  I  have  been  here  for  a 
good  number  of  years.  In  the  course  of 
those  years,  we  have  attempted  to  do 
just  that:  to  control  health  care  costs. 
We  reformed  Medicare  in  the  mid- 
1980's.  We  are  constantly  adjusting 
Medicaid.  The  average  cost  of  increase 
in  Medicaid  is  around  24  percent.  This 
last  year,  when  the  figures  are  in,  it 
will  be  estimated  at  an  increase  of  38 
percent.  And  that  is  control?  You  bet  it 
is.  That  is  what  we  have  been  saying. 
Those  are  the  kinds  of  Federal  man- 
dates that  have  controlled  the  health 
care  programs  of  this  country,  and 
they  simply  have  not  worked. 

I  think  our  President  was  strong 
today  in  his  course  and  in  his  direc- 
tion. He  has  engaged  us  in  the  debate 
that  is  necessarily  needed  for  now  and 
for  the  future.  Will  we  resolve  this  by 
election  day  November  1992?  Frankly, 
Mr.  President,  I  do  not  think  we  can, 
and  I  hope  we  do  not  because  I  believe 
that  this  is  such  a  complicated  issue 
and  that  the  impact  on  young  and  old 
Americans  alike,  present  and  future, 
will  be  so  significant  that  we  dare  not 
err  in  that  which  we  proceed  to  do  be- 
cause once  it  is  in  place,  once  we  have 
said  to  the  American  people  you  have  a 
program  and  a  level  of  dependency  is 
built  upon  it,  we  will  find  it  both  eco- 
nomically and  politically  impossible  to 
change.  So  we  cannot  err.  And  to  be 
safe  and  not  err,  we  have  to  debate  it. 

For  those  who  will  stand  on  the  floor 
now  and  through  the  winter,  the 
spring,  and  the  summer  months  to  dis- 
cuss this  issue,  let  me  suggest  that  if 
they  say  we  do  it  now,  they  say  we  do 
it  for  political  purposes  come  Novem- 
ber. But  if  they  say  we  debate  it,  we  re- 
view it,  and  we  dedicate  ourselves  to  a 
resolution  of  this  problem,  once  all  of 
the  answers  are  in,  as  best  we  can  pre- 
scribe it,  then  I  would  suggest  we  are 
after  a  meaningful  health  care  delivery 


system  in  this  country  that  puts  it 
where  it  ought  to  be,  back  into  the 
market,  back  where  you  and  I  have  the 
choice  and  our  voters  have  the  choice, 
and  recognizing  that  it  will  be  paid  for 
under  current  levels  of  expenditure, 
that  we  will  not  overtax  the  American 
people,  that  we  will  develop  a  system 
competitive  not  just  for  us  but  for  the 
world  around  us. 

That  is  the  resolution.  That  is  what 
our  President  is  sajring.  That  is  the  de- 
bate that  he  has  engaged  us  in  today, 
and  I  applaud  him  for  his  leadership 
and  his  action. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

HEALTH  CARE 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  make  a  very  brief  comment  on  the 
health  care  issue.  It  is  timely  as  much 
discussion  has  been  held  on  the  Senate 
floor  in  the  course  of  the  last  several 
hours  regarding  the  President's  health 
program,  today  introduced  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Republican  leader.  I  shall 
not  be  long,  because  I  know  the  man- 
agers want  to  move  ahead  with  this 
legislation. 

I  am  glad  that  the  President  has  now 
submitted  his  legrislative  proposal.  His 
joins  a  great  many  proposals  which  are 
currently  pending  in  the  Senate.  I 
joined  with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island,  Senator  Chafee,  on 
the  Republican  task  force  on  health 
care  as  an  original  cosponsor  of  a  com- 
prehensive proposal.  Additionally,  I  in- 
troduced a  bill  of  my  own,  S.  1955.  I 
have  been  very  active  in  this  field  dur- 
ing the  course  of  the  past  11  years  on 
the  Appropriations  Subcommittee  on 
Labor-Health,  Human  Services  and 
Education,  the  past  3  years  as  ranking 
member  of  that  committee. 

I  have  noted  that  there  have  been 
critical  comments  directed  at  the 
President  by  Members  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle.  I  express  the  same 
opinion  today  as  I  did  yesterday  on  the 
President's  economic  package,  that  we 
move  forward  from  this  point  on  the 
President's  health  care  package. 

I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to 
study  the  details  of  the  President's 
package.  My  preliminary  observations 
are  that  it  is  a  good  step  forward,  and 
what  I  would  like  to  see  done  is  that 
the  Senate  tackle  this  issue  imme- 
diately. I  know  we  cannot  do  it  next 
week,  although  some  might  like  to,  but 
we  should  address  reforms  of  the  health 
care  system  so  as  to  provide  health 
care  for  all  Americans. 

I  believe  that  is  unconscionable  that 
we  have  some  37  million  Americans  not 
covered  by  health  care.  I  believe  health 
costs  are  exhorbitant.  My  conversa- 
tions with  major  corporate  executives 
like  Walt  Williams  of  Bethlehem  Steel, 
as  well  as  with  small  businessmen 
around  my  State,  I  have  found  that 
those  who  provide  coverage  find  it 
enormously  expensive.  We  must  move 
forward  forcefully  in  an  attempt  to 
control  costs. 


I  believe  that  in  the  area  of  infant 
care,  for  example,  we  can  have  major 
savings.  I  became  interested  in  18- 
ounce  babies  in  the  early  1980's  when  I 
found  out  that  Pittsburgh,  PA,  had  the 
highest  mortality  rate  of  African- 
American  infants  in  the  Nation.  It  is  a 
remarkable  thing  to  see  a  baby  which 
weighs  a  pound  and  two  ounces,  about 
as  big  as  your  hand,  and  they  come 
into  this  world  fi-om  children  them- 
selves, 12-,  13-,  14-year-old  girls.  It  is  a 
human  tragedy  for  the  child  and  the 
mother  who  go  without  proper  parental 
care. 

Similarly,  there  has  been  the  issue  of 
terminal  costs,  very  high  in  the  last 
few  days,  weeks  or  months,  of  the  life 
cycle.  Last  December  1,  a  Federal  law 
went  into  effect  which  calls  the  atten- 
tion of  patients  entering  hospitals  on 
Medicare  to  the  availabilities  of  living 
wills.  No  person  can  say  for  another 
what  life  supports  there  ought  to  be. 
But  to  have  that  issue  addressed  could 
result  in  very  considerable  savings. 

A  well-managed  health  care  is  an 
area  where  there  could  be  enormous 
savings. 

The  U.S.  health  system  in  Philadel- 
phia is  operated  by  a  distinguished 
Pennsylvanian,  Mr.  Leonard 

Abramson.  author  of  a  superb  book  on 
this  subject.  He  has  made  an  offer  to 
the  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  to  take  a  control  group  of 
100,000  Medicare  patients,  which  he 
would  manage,  and  compare  that  group 
with  another  100,000.  He  is  confident 
that  he  can  achieve  a  minimum  of  25 
percent  savings  with  his  program. 

I  make  these  comments  very  briefly, 
Mr.  President,  to  outline  some  areas 
where  I  think  there  could  be  enormous 
savings  on  health  care.  These  issues — 
and  many  others — ought  to  be  consid- 
ered by  this  body  at  an  early  date  so  we 
can  move  forward  toward  a  consensus 
on  the  health  plan  to  cover  all  Ameri- 
cans. 

BUSH  HEALTH  CARE  PROPOSAL 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
health  care  proposal  released  by  Presi- 
dent Bush  today  will  do  little  to  help 
the  37  million  uninsured  Americans 
and  bring  down  the  skyrocketing 
health  care  costs. 

I  am  relieved  that  President  Bush 
has  finally  realized  that  there  is  a 
health  crisis  in  the  United  States.  Un- 
fortunately, the  President's  plan  will 
not  guarantee  Americans  access  to 
health  care  nor  attack  the  root  causes 
of  the  high  costs  of  health  care.  With- 
out an  overhaul  of  the  health  care  sys- 
tem, we  will  move  from  a  crisis  to  a  de- 
bacle. It  is  estimated  that  in  2  years,  60 
million  Americans  will  be  without 
health  care  and  the  cost  of  health  care 
will  more  than  double  in  the  next  dec- 
ade to  $1.6  trillion. 

In  California,  5.9  million  do  not  have 
any  health  insurance.  A  third  of  the 
uninsured  are  children  and  another 
third  are  adults.  A  startling  87  percent 
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Bush's  health  care  proposal 
prbvi^ss  little  relief  to  Americans  who 
afford  insurance.  The  Presi- 
plan  provides  for  tax  deductions 
cifcdits  but  does  not  contain  a  plan 
reduce  health  care  costs  effec- 
The  President  said  he  will  make 
insurabce  affordable  for  Americans  by 
provid  ng  tax  deductions  and  credits, 
deductions  and  credits  make  lit- 
without  a  mechanism  that  re- 
•unaway  health  care  costs. 
President's  plan  fails  to  offer 
mechanism.  Rather  the  Presi- 
his  speech  today  put  the  burden 
reducing  health  care  costs  on  small 
and  consumers.  He  sug- 
that  small  businesses  form 
insurance  networks  [HIN]  to  ob- 
Ibwer  insurance  rates  and  that 
consuipers  shop  more  wisely  when  pur- 
health  insurance.  The  Presi- 
f4lled  to  offer  a  concrete  proposal 
the  root  causes  of  high 
care  costs — insurance  pre- 
and  administrative  and  medi- 
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estimated  that  the  costs  of  the 
tax   credits   and   deductions 
be  JlOO  billion  over  5  years.  The 
plans  to  make  the  elderly. 
,  and  very  poor  Americans  pay 
health  care  plan  by  reducing 
for    Medicare    and    Medicaid. 
Medicare  and  Medicaid  bene- 
hurt  the  neediest  Americans, 
an  insensitive  and  ineffective 
cut  health  care  costs  and  re- 
health  care  system. 

there     is     legislation 
in  Congress  that  will  take  a 
omprehensive   approach   to   re- 
the  health  care  system.  The 
America  proposal  introduced  by 
Leader,   Senator  MrrcH- 
support    this    proposal    which 
reform  our  present  health  care 
in  order  to  provide  health  care 
Unericans  as  well  as  attack  the 
of  high  health  costs.  Universal 
to  health  care  for  all  American 
would  be  guanuiteed  by  re- 
employers  to  provide  coverage 
basic  standards  to  their  work- 
their  families  or  contribute  a 
of  their  payroll  to  a  new 
insurance      program      called 
AmeriCare  would  provide 
to   the   unemployed   and   to 
whose  employers  have  chosen 
to  the  public  program. 
America  proposal  includes 
containment   plan   which   will 
cost-shifting    by    insurance 
reduce    unnecessary    care, 
administrative  costs,  and  estab- 
board  which  will  develop  cost 
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containment  programs.  This  plan  is  es- 
timated to  save  the  Nation  $80  billion 
over  5  years.  The  proposal  also  would 
provide  assistance  to  small  businesses 
through  such  mechanisms  as  a  phase-in 
period  and  favorable  tax  treatment  for 
the  self-employed.  Finally, 

HealthAmerica  will  lower  premium 
costs  by  encouraging  use  of  managed 
care  plans. 

Now  that  the  President  has  recog- 
nized that  America  is  in  a  health  care 
crisis,  I  hope  he  will  work  with  this 
Congress  to  pass  legislation  that  will 
guarantee  all  Americans  access  to 
quality  health  care  and  reduce  health 
care  costs.  We  need  a  real  health  care 
plan,  not  a  sham. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  today, 
the  President  is  unveiling  his  health 
care  proposal.  I  have  not  yet  seen  all 
the  details,  but  his  proposal  seems  to 
be  comprehensive,  well-thought  out, 
and  definitely  heading  in  the  right  di- 
rection. 

Mr.  President,  the  health  care  debate 
has  just  taken  an  enormous  step  for- 
ward. There  are  problems  in  our  health 
care  system.  Serious  problems.  And  we 
have  to  have  serious  proposals  to  deal 
with  these  problems. 

Our  friends  from  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle  have  two  serious  proposals:  So- 
cialized medicine  and  extortion— what 
they  call  pay  or  play.  It  may  sound 
harsh,  but  pay  or  play  is  just  legalized 
racketeering.  Either  play  by  our  rules 
or  we  will  tax  you  into  the  ground.  If 
we  go  down  this  route,  maybe  the  first 
administrator  should  be  somebody 
from  the  mob  who  really  understands 
this  business — I  wonder  if  John  CJotti 
needs  a  job? 

One  thing  you  have  to  admit  about 
socialized  medicine  and  the  pay-or-play 
racket,  these  plans  are  serious — serious 
as  a  heart  attack. 

The  President's  proposal  will  provide 
access  to  health  insurance  for  all  poor 
families.  It  includes  medical  liability 
reform,  insurance  market  reform,  and 
encourages  the  growth  of  coordinated 
care.  More  importantly,  it  promotes  in- 
dividual responsibility  in  health  care. 

The  President's  plan  includes  a  tax 
credit  for  health  insurance.  I  think 
that  is  exactly  the  right  direction  to  go 
in.  Frankly,  about  the  only  reason  I 
can  find  to  oppose  this  approach  is  that 
it  runs  180  degrees  opposite  of  the  so- 
cialized medicine  or  extortion  ap- 
proaches. The  President's  plan  empha- 
sizes individual  choice.  It  emphasizes 
the  role  of  the  individual  in  the  market 
for  health  care.  The  other  proposals  are 
based  on  Government  controls  and  gov- 
ernment mandates.  What  we  have  here 
is  a  classic  confrontation  between  the 
forces  of  government  control  over  our 
lives,  and  the  forces  of  individual 
choice. 

There  is  something  confusing  about 
the  response  to  the  President's  pro- 
posal, however.  Where  are  all  my  lib- 
eral friends  when  the  President  pro- 


poses a  tax  credit  for  the  poor  to  buy 
health  insurance?  My  Heavens— they 
talk  about  middle-income  tax  cuts  and 
helping  the  poor,  they  talk  about  the 
uninsured.  Well,  the  President's  plan 
addresses  these  problems  head  on.  Do 
they  care  more  about  expanding  gov- 
ernment or  is  all  their  talk  about  help- 
ing the  poor  just  that — just  talk. 

The  President  has  taken  the  right 
road,  but  I  am  afraid  he  has  not  pur- 
sued it  to  its  logical  conclusion. 

We  should  not  just  have  a  credit  for 
the  poor,  though  we  should  certainly 
have  that.  We  should  allow  everyone  to 
have  a  credit  when  they  buy  health  in- 
surance. And  we  should  allow  everyone 
a  tax-exempt  savings  account  to  save 
for  their  out-of-pocket  expenses.  We 
should  take  every  reasonable  oppor- 
tunity to  make  the  individual  more  of 
a  player  in  his  medical  choices.  I  have 
introduced  a  bill  that  allows  such  a 
credit  and  savings  account.  It  is  paid 
for  by  equalizing  the  playing  field  in 
the  tax  code. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  take  a  look 
at  the  bill.  Senator  Craig  and  I  intro- 
duced, S.  2095.  A  lot  of  thought  has 
gone  into  this  plan,  and  not  just  by  my 
office.  This  plan  builds  on  the  exten- 
sive work  done  by  the  Heritage  Foun- 
dation and  by  the  National  Center  for 
Policy  Analysis  in  Dallas.  This  is  the 
only  direction  that  can  bring  health 
care  costs  down,  in  my  opinion.  This  is 
the  road  we  must  follow. 


NATIONAL  ENERGY  SECURITY  ACT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Ms.  Ml- 
KULSKi).  The  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Madam  President.  I 
will  shortly  send  two  amendments  to 
the  desk  on  behalf  of  Senator  Hat- 
field. When  the  committee  considered 
the  hydroelectric  provisions.  Senator 
Hatfield  offered  an  amendment  which 
would  permit  the  Bonneville  Power  Ad- 
ministration to  fund  certain  conserva- 
tion and  development  features  at  Fed- 
eral projects  in  the  Pacific  Northwest. 
These  amendments  clarify  that  lan- 
guage which  Senator  Hatfield  gave 
and  corrects  some  technical  problems 
which  we  had  not  worked  out  fully 
with  the  committee.  The  two  amend- 
ments relate  to  the  Columbia  River 
water  conservation  and  also  the  Co- 
lumbia River  hydropower  amendment. 

AMENDMENTS  N08.  1586  AND  1587,  EN  BLOC 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Madam  President.  I 
send  to  the  desk  those  two  amend- 
ments and  ask  for  their  immediate 
consideration.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  they  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  report  the  amend- 
ments. 


The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  John- 
ston), for  Mr.  Hatfield,  proposes  amend- 
ments numbered  1566  and  1587,  en  bloc,  as  fol- 
lows: 

amendment  no.  1586 

On  pa^e  106,  after  line  20,  Insert  the  follow- 
ing new  section  5308: 

"Sec.  5308.  Without  further  appropriation 
and  without  fiscal  year  limitation,  the  Sec- 
retaries of  the  Interior  and  Army  are  author- 
ized to  desig-n.  construct,  operate  and  main- 
tain generations  additions,  improvements 
and  replacements,  at  their  respective  Fed- 
eral projects  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  Region 
as  defined  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  Electric 
Power  Planning  and  Conservation  Act 
(Northwest  Power  Act),  P.L.  96-501,  16  U.S.C. 
Sec.  839a(14).  and  to  operate  and  maintain 
the  respective  Secretary's  power  facilities  in 
the  region  that  the  respective  Secretary  de- 
termines necessary  or  appropriate  and  that 
the  Bonneville  Power  Administrator  subse- 
quently determines  necessary  or  appropriate, 
with  any  funds  that  the  Administrator  deter- 
mines to  make  available  to  the  respective 
Secretary  for  such  purposes.  Each  Secretary 
is  authorized,  without  further  appropriation, 
to  accept  and  use  such  funds  for  such  pur- 
poses: Provided,  That,  notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law.  the  receipts  and  dis- 
bursements of  the  Bonneville  Fund  and  the 
expenditures  of  each  Secretary  from  Fund 
transfers  made  pursuant  to  this  section  shall 
be  exempt  from  any  budget  limitation  im- 
posed by  statute  on  expenditures  and  net 
lending  (budget  outlays)  of  the  United  States 
Government,  including  any  budget  law  defi- 
cit calculation,  sequestration  order  or  dis- 
cretionary spending  limit:  Provided  further. 
That  this  section  shall  not  modify  or  affect 
the  applicability  of  any  provision  of  the 
Northwest  Power  Act.  This  provision  shall 
be  effective  on  October  1. 1993." 


amendment  no.  1587 

On  page  104.  after  subsection  (e).  insert  the 
following  new  subsection  (f): 

"(f)  Without  further  appropriation  and 
without  fiscal  year  limitation  and  notwith- 
standing subsections  (b)  and  (d)  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  author- 
ized to  design,  construct,  operate  and  main- 
tain water  conservation  features  that  the 
Secretary  and  the  Administrator  of  the  Bon- 
neville Power  Administration  determine  nec- 
essary or  appropriate  at  Federal  Reclama- 
tion projects  In  the  Pacific  Northwest  Re- 
gion as  defined  in  the  Pacific  Northwest 
Electric  Power  Planning  and  Conservation 
Act  (Northwest  Power  Act).  P.L.  96-501.  16 
U.S.C.  Sec.  839a(14)  pursuant  to  subsection 
(a),  with  any  funds  that  the  Administrator 
determines  to  make  available  to  the  Sec- 
retary for  such  purposes.  The  Secretary  is 
authorized,  without  further  appropriation,  to 
accept  and  use  such  funds  for  such  purposes: 
Provided.  That,  notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law.  the  receipts  and  disburse- 
ments of  the  Bonneville  Fund  and  the  ex- 
penditures of  the  Secretary  from  Fund  trans- 
fers made  pursuant  to  this  subsection  shall 
be  exempt  fi-om  any  budget  limitation  im- 
posed by  statute  on  expenditures  and  net 
lending  (budget  outlays)  of  the  United  States 
Government,  including  any  budget  law  defi- 
cit calculation,  sequestration  order  or  dis- 
cretionary spending  limit:  Provided  further. 
That  this  section  shall  not  modify  or  affect 
the  applicability  of  any  provision  of  the 
Northwest  Power  Act.  This  provision  shall 
be  effective  on  October  1, 1993." 
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Mr.  HATFIELD.  Madam  President, 
although  the  Senate  is  working  on  leg- 
islation to  improve  the  Nation's  energy 
security,  I  offer  two  amendments  today 
which,  as  one  of  their  primary  pur- 
poses, will  benefit  several  weak  stocks 
of  Columbia  River  Basin  salmon — one 
of  which  already  has  been  designated 
as  an  endangered  species. 

As  most  of  my  colleagues  know,  we 
in  the  Pacific  Northwest  are  dealing 
with  our  second  major  listing  of  an  en- 
dangered species  in  the  last  few  years. 
While  Senators  all  are  probably  famil- 
iar with  the  northern  spotted  owl,  they 
may  not  yet  be  acquainted  with  the 
Snake  River  sockeye  and  Chinook 
salmon. 

The  amendments  which  I  am  propos- 
ing will  assist  the  people  of  my  region 
in  solving  the  endangered  salmon  prob- 
lem within  the  borders  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest.  Not  only  will  these  amend- 
ments assist  in  the  recovery  of  the 
weak  salmon  runs,  they  will  do  it  with- 
out greater  reliance  on  funds  from  the 
Federal  Treasury.  In  fact,  if  the 
amendments  are  enacted,  they  will  ac- 
tually result  in  a  small  profit  to  the 
Federal  taxpayers. 

The  citizens  and  political  leadership 
of  the  Pacific  Northwest  have  learned  a 
great  deal  from  the  exj)eriences  associ- 
ated with  the  spotted  owl.  From  the 
time  the  first  salmon  petition  was 
filed,  the  Northwest  has  striven  to  find 
ways  to  assure  the  survival  of  these 
precious  fish  species.  The  salmon  have 
always  been  a  unique  part  of  the  cul- 
ture of  the  Northwest  and  we  intend  to 
ensure  that  there  will  be  salmon  in  our 
rivers  and  streams  for  future  genera- 
tions. 

At  the  same  time,  we  also  want  to 
ensure  that  our  efforts  to  protect  the 
salmon  do  not  tear  apart  the  fabric  of 
our  already  strained  economy.  It  has 
been  our  assumption  throughout  these 
last  2  years  that  we  can  have  both.  We 
can  protect  and  enhance  our  salmon 
runs  and  nourish  our  fragile  economy. 
These  two  objectives  are  not  and 
should  not  be  exclusive  of  one  another. 

After  2  years  of  strenuous  effort,  the 
region  has  produced  an  initial  plan 
which  credible  biologists  assure  us  has 
the  elements  necessary  to  save  the  en- 
dangered Snake  River  salmon.  The 
plan,  which  has  been  endorsed  by  the 
Governors  of  Oregon,  Idaho,  Washing- 
ton, and  Montana,  is  just  the  first  step 
in  what  will  be  a  long  and  difficult 
process.  The  plan  gives  us  reason  to  be- 
lieve, however,  that  the  salmon  can  be 
recovered  without  destroying  the  re- 
gion's economic  engine. 

This  is  not  to  say,  though,  that  there 
will  not  be  a  significant  cost  to  the  re- 
gion. The  plan  will  have  adverse  effects 
on  current  irrigation,  navigation,  fish 
harvesting,  and  recreational  practices 
in  the  Northwest.  Perhaps  the  largest 
dollar  impact  will  be  to  the  electric 
ratepayers  of  the  Northwest.  The 
Northwest    Power    Planning    Council. 


which  developed  this  plan  after  the 
conclusion  of  the  salmon  summit,  esti- 
mates that  the  cost  to  electric  rate- 
payers in  the  Northwest  will  range 
from  $70  to  $250  million  annually.  Let 
me  repeat  that.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
ratepayers  of  the  Northwest^not  the 
taxpayers  of  the  United  States— will 
pay  between  $70  and  $250  million  each 
year  for  salmon  recovery  in  their  elec- 
tric rates  alone. 

Let  me  take  just  a  moment  to  put 
these  numbers  in  context.  There  has 
been  a  great  deal  of  discussion  recently 
regarding  the  California  condor  captive 
breeding  program  which  now  appears 
to  be  on  the  verge  of  success.  A  recent 
Washington  Post  article  indicated  that 
the  total  cost  of  that  program  has  been 
$25  million.  In  other  words,  the  mini- 
mum annual  contribution  that  electric 
ratepayers  alone  will  pay  to  protect 
the  salmon  is  triple  the  total  cost  of 
the  California  condor  program.  Accord- 
ing to  another  recent  Washington  Post 
article,  the  total  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service's  budget  for  protecting  all  the 
species  on  the  endangered  species  list 
is  $38  million.  This  will  be  half  the 
minimum  annual  contribution  from 
electric  ratepayers  in  the  Northwest 
for  protecting  the  salmon. 

Madam  President,  the  Pacific  North- 
west is  prepared  to  stand  up  and  pay 
more  than  its  fair  share  toward  pro- 
tecting our  endangered  species.  In  fact, 
we  already  are  doing  it. 

I  am  here  today  to  ask  for  my  col- 
leagues' assistance  in  correcting  one 
technical  problem  which  stands  in  the 
way  of  the  Northwest  achieving  recov- 
ery of  the  Columbia  River  basin  salmon 
runs  at  the  least  possible  cost  to  the 
Federal  taxpayer. 

Much  of  the  additional  cost  to  elec- 
tric ratepayers  occurs  because  of 
changes  being  made  to  the  operation  of 
the  vast  hydroelectric  system  in  the 
Northwest.  These  changes  will  result  in 
reducing  the  capability  of  the  system. 
It  is  expected  that  these  changes  will 
reduce  the  system  capability  by  about 
400  average  megawatts — the  equivalent 
of  approximately  one  medium-sized 
coal  plant.  Therefore,  the  Bonneville 
Power  Administration  and  the  region's 
utilities  are  finding  it  necessary  to 
purchase  additional  energy.  These  pur- 
chases are  costly  both  from  an  eco- 
nomic and  an  environmental  perspec- 
tive. Generally,  these  purchases  are 
coming  from  thermal  plants  through- 
out the  West  which  are  increasing  their 
operations.  The  economic  costs  are 
borne  by  Northwest  ratepayers.  The 
environmental  costs  are  borne  all 
across  the  Western  United  States  and 
Canada. 

One  means  of  replacing  at  least  a 
portion  of  this  lost  energy  is  to  better 
operate  and  maintain  the  existing  ca- 
pability at  the  Corps  of  Engineers  and 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  facilities  in  the 
Columbia  River  Basin.  In  addition, 
there  are  significant  opportunities  to 
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increase  the  generating  capability  on 
these  existing  plants.  These  increases 
can  \  e  accomplished  at  significantly 
lower  cost  than  the  existing  alter- 
nativKS  and  without  harming  fish  or 
other  vise  incurring  environmental 
costs. 
Whit  stands  in  our  way  of  accom- 
such  a  worthwhile  objective 
ask?  Merely  the  ability  to 
funds  from  the  ratepayer-fi- 
Bonnevllle  Power  Administra- 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  and  Bu- 
Reclamation. 
Senators  may  know,  Bonneville 
pay  all  its  bills  with  funds  col- 
from  ratepayers.  When  BPA 
to  borrow  money  it  is  required 
from  the  U.S.  Treasury  at  a 
which  makes  a  profit  for  the 
.  Therefore,  if  this  amendment 
,  not  only  will  there  be  no 
;o  the  Federal  taxpayers,  there 
tually  be  a  profit  in  it  for  them 
time  BPA  borrows  money  for 
investments.  Because  BPA  rate- 
will  be  on  the  hook  to  pay  for 
these  investments  you  can  be 
that  there  is  a  self-regulating 
to  assure  that  unnecessary 
are  not  made.  In  addition, 
will  continue  its  existing 
process  with  its  customers 
to  initiating  capital  expenditures 
these  provisions. 

colleagues  in  the  Pacific  North- 
and  I  have  made  significant  ef- 
Do  work  with  our  constituents  to 
he  salmon  issue  from  becoming  a 
and  divisive  issue  which  will 
the  Senate's  attention.  While 
guarantee  success,  we  do 
3ause  to  believe  our  efforts  have 
in  vain.  I  am  now  asking  the 
's  help  in  allowing  us  to  try  to 
this  problem  within  the  region, 
any  financial  contributions 
the  Federal  Treasury.  I  ask  Sen- 
support  for  these  amendments. 
President,  I  rise  to  offer  an 
in  furtherance  of  an  objec- 
the  proposed  National  Energy 
Act  of  1991 — namely  the  provi- 
low-cost  environmentally  sound 
resources, 
further  the  achievement  of  this 
the  Congress  needs  to  clarify 
authorizing  authority  to  en- 
full  hydroelectric  development 
projects  in  the  Pacific 
so  that  they  can  provide  re- 
and  environmentally  sound  elec- 
>ower  resources.  Such  resources 
n  available  for  further  develop- 
in  the  Pacific  Northwest,  are 
to  meet  projected  energy  re- 
and  the  Congress  should 
claril^  that  existing  financial  tools  are 
available  to  help  achieve  this  objec- 
tive. 

SpAifically,  I  propose  to  clarify  that 
the  £  Bcretaries  of  the  Departments  of 
the  /  rmy  and  the  Interior  can  accept 
and  V  se  financial  resources  provided  by 
the  E  Dnneville  Power  Administrator  to 
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increase  the  energy  efficiency  at  Fed- 
eral projects  in  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

Madam  President,  my  amendment 
would  clarify  that  the  BPA  may  use  its 
existing  self-financing  flexibility  to  in- 
crease the  energy  efficiency  of  Federal 
projects  in  the  Pacific  Northwest.  This 
would  be  accomplished  by  enabling  the 
BPA  Administrator  and  the  Secretaries 
of  the  Departments  of  the  Army  and 
Interior  to  work  together  to  identify 
hydroelectric  power  resources  that  can 
be  developed  through  additions,  im- 
provements, and  replacements  at  Fed- 
eral projects  in  the  Pacific  Northwest 
with  the  assurance  that  the  Secretaries 
of  the  Army  and  Interior  can  each  ac- 
cept and  spend  money  from  BPA  for 
these  purposes.  The  BPA  ratepayer 
funded  self-financing  mechanism  is 
available  to  Increase  the  energy  effi- 
ciency of  the  Federal  Columbia  River 
Power  System  [FCRPS]  without  plac- 
ing any  burden  on  the  U.S.  taxpayer. 
This  amendment  would  also  eliminate 
a  double  appropriation  by  the  Con- 
gress. 

The  amendment  would  also  clarify 
that  the  Secretaries  of  the  Depart- 
ments of  the  Army  and  the  Interior  can 
accept  and  use  funds  provided  by  the 
BPA  Administrator  to  operate  and 
maintain  Federal  power  facilities  at 
Federal  reclamation  projects  in  the  Pa- 
cific Northwest. 

NATIONAL  ENERGY  STRATEGY  CONSISTENCY 

The  national  energy  strategy  calls 
for  the  full  development  of  the  hydro- 
electric capacity  of  existing  Federal 
projects. 

The  national  energy  strategy  specifi- 
cally addresses,  on  pages  122  and  123, 
the  problem  I  propose  an  available 
remedy  for  in  my  hydro  efficiency 
amendment.  The  strategy  states  and  I 
quote: 

The  funding  process  for  operation  and 
maintenance  and  equipment  and  efficiency 
improvements  at  existing  Federal  hydro- 
power  projects  is  overly  complex  and  ineffi- 
cient. These  funds  currently  are  collected  by 
the  Federal  power  marketing  administra- 
tions and  deposited  into  the  Federal  Treas- 
ury. The  Corps  of  Engineers  and  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  must  then  ask  Congress  to 
appropriate  these  funds.  These  requests  must 
then  compete  with  other  agency  budget  re- 
quests. Additionally,  once  appropriated, 
these  funds  may  be  diverted  to 
nonhydropower  activities.  *  *  *  For  Federal 
hydropower  projects,  the  Strategy  calls  for 
greater  cooperation  among  the  power  mar- 
keting administrations  and  the  Federal  oper- 
ating agencies  to  identify  and  fund  operation 
and  maintenance  activities  and  efficiency 
improvement.  *  *  *  Coordination  and  plan- 
ning among  the  power  marketing  adminis- 
trations and  the  Federal  operating  agencies 
will  allow  resources  to  be  allocated  to  the 
highest  priority  operation  and  maintenance 
and  replacement  of  inefficient  equipment. 

I  support  the  strategy,  but  propose 
that  we  go  one  step  further.  I  propose 
that  cooperation  Include  the  use  of  ex- 
isting BPA  financial  resource  flexibil- 
ity to  achieve  such  efficiency  improve- 
ments,  including  associated   fish  and 


wildlife  mitigation  and  enhancement 
measures.  In  the  case  of  BPA,  existing 
financial  tools  are  available  to  make 
major  progress  in  achieving  Federal 
hydroelectric  power  efficiency  im- 
provements. 

The  potential  exists  for  developing  in 
the  Pacific  Northwest  replacements, 
improvements  and  additions  at  Federal 
projects  that  would  provide  low  cost 
and  environmentally  sound  resources 
to  meet  BPA  firm  power  sales  contract 
requirements. 

NORTHWEST  HYDRO  RESOURCE  PROJECTIONS 

BPA  has  already  identified  approxi- 
mately 184  average  megawatts  of  hy- 
droelectric energy  that  can  be  devel- 
oped through  efficiency  upgrades  on  ex- 
isting projects.  About  45  average 
megawatts  can  be  acquired  by  improv- 
ing generator  controls  at  corps 
projects.  A  further  86  megawatts  can  be 
acquired  by  Installing  new  generators 
at  corps  and  Bureau  projects.  Another 
11  to  23  average  megawatts  can  be  pro- 
vided by  raising  the  reservoir  at  Chief 
Joseph  Dam.  Also,  30  average 
megawatts  can  be  obtained  by  rebuild- 
ing or  replacing  the  turbines  at  Chief 
Joseph  Dam,  units  1  through  16.  These 
hydro  efficiency  improvements  are  in- 
cluded in  the  Pacific  Northwest  Elec- 
tric Power  Planning  and  Conservation 
Coimcil's — Regional  Council's — draft 
1991  northwest  conservation  and  elec- 
tric power  plan.  The  plan  Includes  110 
average  megawatts  of  hydro  efficiency 
improvements  in  its  proposed  resource 
supply  mix.  The  draft  plan  also  calls 
for  the  purchase  of  1,350  megawatts  of 
conservation  over  the  next  10  years. 
This  184  megawatts  would  be  a  signifi- 
cant contribution  to  that  goal. 

BPA  FACES  POWER  DEFICrT 

BPA's  current  electric  load  forecast 
underscores  that  the  surpluses  pro- 
jected in  previous  years  no  longer  exist 
for  BPA.  Under  the  medium  load  fore- 
cast, BPA  is  projected  to  have  a  firm 
deficit  of  about  260  average  megawatts 
for  1992  through  1996,  a  firm  deficit  of 
100  average  megawatts  for  1997,  and  an 
increasing  firm  deficit  to  a  maximum 
of  1,350  average  megawatts  by  2011,  the 
end  of  the  20-year  planning  horizon.  In 
January  1991,  BPA  began  seeking  pro- 
posals for  100  megawatts  of  guaranteed 
energy  from  utilities,  government 
agencies,  and  private  developers.  In 
March,  the  agency  increased  the  call  to 
as  much  as  300  megawatts  and  antici- 
pated that  it  would  need  about  500  av- 
erage megawatts  of  new  sotu"ces  of  en- 
ergy by  the  mid-1990's  if  demand  con- 
tinues to  increase  at  forecasted  growth 
rates. 

THE  AVAILABLE  SELF-FIN.\NCING  TOOL 

BPA's  self-financing  authority,  the 
Federal  Columbia  River  Transmission 
System  Act  [FCRTSA]  of  1974  (P.L.  93- 
454),  provides  the  financial  mechanism 
which  is  available  to  fully  utilize  this 
existing  and  untapped  potential  with- 
out placing  any  burden  on  U.S.  tax- 
payers. 


In  1974,  Congress  enacted  the 
FCRTSA.  which  gave  BPA  additional 
authority  to  carry  out  its  functions  in 
a  businesslike  and  financially  flexible 
manner.  The  act  established  the  BPA 
Fund,  a  separate  fund  in  the  U.S. 
Treasury,  and  authorized  BPA  to  make 
expenditures  from  the  BPA  Fund  with- 
out further  appropriation  and  without 
fiscal  year  limitation.  BPA's  borrowing 
and  revenues,  including  those  from  the 
sale  of  power  and  related  services,  are 
deposited  in  the  BPA  Fund.  To  pay  the 
costs  of  the  FCRPS,  BPA  is  authorized 
to  make  expenditures  from  the  fund. 
The  BPA  Administrator  may  make  ex- 
penditures without  further  appropria- 
tion and  without  fiscal  year  limitation, 
subject  to  such  directives  or  limita- 
tions as  Congrress  may  include  in  an  ap- 
propriations act.  In  enacting  the 
FCRTSA,  Congress  gave  BPA  the  abil- 
ity to  carry  out  its  mission  free  from 
the  uncertainty  Inherent  in  the  annual 
appropriations  process. 

BPA  PAID  FOR  FLEXIBILrrV 

In  exchange  for  this  financial  flexi- 
bility, the  BPA  ratepayers  assumed  the 
obligation  of  paying  higher  interest 
rates  for  funds  BPA  borrowed  from  the 
U.S.  Treasury  than  would  have  been 
available  under  no-year  appropriations. 
Historically  since  enactment  of  the 
FCRTSA,  BPA  interest  rates  on  Treas- 
ury borrowing  have  averaged  about  six- 
tenths  of  1  percent  above  the  Treas- 
ury's long-term  cost  of  money.  BPA  is 
required  to  set  its  rates  for  electric 
power  and  related  services  at  levels 
sufi'lcient  to  pay  all  of  its  costs.  Includ- 
ing repayment  of  the  Federal  invest- 
ment in  the  FCRPS.  This  assures  that 
the  BPA  power  system  will  be  sup- 
ported by  BPA  ratepayers  and  will  not 
be  a  burden  on  Federal  taxpayers.  The 
BPA  Fund,  therefore,  is  self-financed 
by  means  of  a  permanent.  Indefinite 
appropriation. 

DIRECT  vs.  DISCRETIONARY  PROGRAMS 

BPA's  direct  costs.  Including  the  pro- 
gram costs  for  which  it  borrows  funds 
from  the  U.S.  Treasury,  now  include 
the  BPA  transmission  program;  con- 
servation; protection,  mitigation,  and 
enhancement  of  fish  and  wildlife;  and 
other  costs  incurred  by  BPA  in  imple- 
menting its  various  smtjiorities,  includ- 
ing the  1980  Pacific  Northwest  Electric 
Power  Planning  and  Conservation  Act 
(Regional  Act/P.L.  96-501).  Under  cur- 
rent budget  law,  these  activities  are 
considered  a  direct  program  and  are 
not  subject  to  sequestration. 

Even  though  all  construction,  oper- 
ation, and  maintenance  costs  of  the 
Federal  hydrogenerating  projects  are 
still  repaid  from  the  same  electric 
power  rates  that  repay  the  above  direct 
program  costs,  the  construction,  oper- 
ation, and  maintenance  costs  for  Fed- 
eral electric  generation  by  the  Bureau 
and  corps  are  currently  considered  dis- 
cretionary program,  subject  to  seques- 
tration and  Congress  first  appropriates 
the  outlay  from  the  general  treasury. 


Once  the  appropriation  is  outlayed,  it 
is  repaid  over  time  with  money  from 
BPA.  Operation  and  maintenance  out- 
lays are  collected  from  ratepayers  and 
recovered  from  BPA  ratepayers  and  re- 
paid to  the  Treasury  within  the  same 
year.  Further,  I  am  informed  and  am 
concerned  that,  under  current  execu- 
tive branch  budget  planning  assump- 
tions, the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  does  not  provide  for  outyear  in- 
flation in  its  planning  targets  for  ei- 
ther the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  or  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  hydrofunctions. 

In  summary,  the  power  marketing 
function  which  legally  must  meet  elec- 
tric load  requirements  Is  considered  a 
direct  spending  program  not  subject  to 
sequestration  and  the  hydroelectric  en- 
ergy supply  and  maintenance  function, 
which  currently  provides  90  percent  of 
BPA's  power  requirements,  is  consid- 
ered a  discretionary  program.  As  this 
infrastructure  ages,  this  budget  ap- 
proach must  lead  us  to  ask,  "Is  some- 
thing wrong  in  River  City?" 

AVOIDING  A  DOUBLE  APPROPIIIATION 

Madam  President,  my  amendment 
would  promote  the  achievement  of  in- 
creased hydrogeneratlon  while  avoid- 
ing the  double  appropriation  by  the 
Congress.  Currently,  some  may  believe, 
in  my  opinion  erroneously,  that  the 
Secretaries  can  only  spend  money  on 
these  types  of  projects,  if  that  money 
has  been  directly  approved  for  their  use 
in  the  appropriations  process.  The  cost 
of  the  projects  are  then  repaid  over 
time  with  money  from  BPA,  which  has 
also  previously  been  approved  as  a  per- 
manent appropriation.  My  amendment 
would  remove  the  duplication  by  clari- 
fying the  allowed  use  of  BPA  funds  di- 
rectly and  up  front.  I  should  say  at  this 
point  that  the  merits  of  this  amend- 
ment were  obvious  to  almost  anyone 
and  committee  members  supported 
adoption  of  the  amendment.  First,  it 
would  cause  a  reduction  in  Federal  ex- 
penditures and  second,  additional 
amounts  of  a  clean,  renewable  re- 
source— hydroelectric  energy — would 
be  generated  with  no  significant  envi- 
ronmental consequence. 

If  all  this  is  true,  why.  you  may  ask, 
did  not  Dudley  Dorlght  save  the  fair 
damsel  in  distress?  Enter  the  villain. 
The  Congressional  Budget  Office  [CBO] 
in  its  infinite  zeal  and  stalwart  defense 
of  the  budget  process  and  Federal 
Treasury  concluded  that  my  amend- 
ments which  I  sought  to  offer  In  the 
Senate  Energy  Committee  created  new 
direct  spending  and  would  subject  the 
bill  to  a  point  of  order  on  the  Senate 
floor.  Assuming  the  CBO  staff  with  the 
green  eyeshades  are  correct,  which  I  do 
not,  we  the  Congress  have  created  a 
budget  process  which  results  in  Mem- 
bers being  unable  to  offer  amendments 
which  save  real  dollars  solely  because 
CBO's  scoring  matrix  spits  out  an  erro- 
neous conclusion  that  they  cost 
money.  Thus,  I  decided  to  introduce 
my  hydro  efficiency  amendment  on  the 


Senate  floor  and  let  it  stand  or  fall  on 
its  merits.  Clarifying  that  existing  di- 
rect funding  is  available  is  beneficial 
to  both  regional  ratepayers  and  to  the 
Nation's  taxpayers.  For  taxpayers,  the 
second  appropriation  will  be  elimi- 
nated. Clarifying  the  flexibility  to  pay 
these  costs  directly  instead  of  repajrlng 
the  appropriations  will  result  in  some- 
what lower  rates  than  would  otherwise 
occur  in  the  long  run  as  both  cost-ef- 
fective investment  and  proper  mainte- 
nance will  be  financially  assured. 

CLARIFICATION  OF  AUTHORnTi' 

The  proposed  amendment  would  clar- 
ify the  authority  of  the  Secretaries  of 
Army  and  Interior  (the  Secretaries)  to 
construct  additions  necessary  to  fully 
utilize  the  potential  at  Federal 
projects  within  the  Pacific  Northwest. 
Section  2(a)  of  the  Bonneville  Project 
Act,  16  U.S.C.  section  832a( a >— Project 
Act— provides  for  the  installation  of 
additional  generation  facilities  at  the 
Bonneville  project  when  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  BPA  Administrator  such 
facilities  are  desirable  to  meet  actual 
or  potential  market  requirements  for 
electric  energy.  Through  secretarial  or- 
ders and  section  8  of  the  FCRTSA,  the 
Administrator's  authorities  under  the 
Project  Act,  including  section  2(a). 
have  been  extended  to  all  projects  for 
which  the  Administrator  is  the  power 
marketing  agent.  The  Secretaries  have 
authority  to  design,  construct,  operate 
and  maintain  generation  additions,  im- 
provements, and  replacements  at  their 
respective  projects  pursuant  to  other 
congressional  laws  and  that  authority 
would  not  be  changed  by  this  amend- 
ment. Federal  projects  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest  region,  in  addition  to  those 
for  which  the  Administrator  is  the 
power  marketing  agent,  have  also  been 
Identified  as  potential  efficient  sources 
of  electric  power  that  could  be  devel- 
oped under  this  enactment. 

The  authority  to  construct  additions 
under  the  section  2(a)  authority  has 
been  questioned.  A  recent  ruling  by  the 
Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Commis- 
sion [FERC]  refused  to  recognize  the 
applicability  of  this  authority  beyond 
Bonneville  Dam  facilities  to  the  recap- 
ture of  a  portion  of  the  power  lost  at 
the  Dworshak  project  due  to  a  water 
diversion  for  fish  mitigation.  BPA  has 
proposed  to  install  a  generator  in  the 
diversion  Intake  line  to  mitigate  the 
loss  of  Federal  power  trom  the  diver- 
sion. 

The  proposed  amendment  makes  it 
explicit  that  the  Secretaries  of  the 
Army  and  the  Interior  each  continue  to 
have  the  authority  within  specified 
limits,  without  further  appropriation 
and  without  fiscal  year  limitation,  to 
make  additions,  improvements,  and  re- 
placements that  the  Administrator  and 
the  respective  Secretary  determine 
necessary  or  appropriate  at  Federal 
projects  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  re- 
gion with  any  funds  that  the  Adminis- 
trator determines,   after  consultation 
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with  tte  respective  Secretary,  to  make 
to  such  Secretary  for  these 
Those    funds    include    reve- 
he   proceeds   from   the   sale   of 
;o  the  U.S.  Treasury  and  other 
as  the  Administrator  deems  ap- 
This  funding  will  continue 
the  Administrator  in  imple- 
his  responsibility  under  the 
Power  Act  to  meet  the  con- 
load  requirements  of  his  cus- 
This  enactment  also  clarifies 
eich  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
and  use  funds  from  the  Adminis- 
for  these  purposes,  and  that  the 
are  each  authorized  to  ac- 
use  such  funds  for  the  pur- 
3f    operating    and    maintaining 
power  facilities  at  Federal  rec- 
projects  in  the  Pacific  North- 
\4ithout  regard  to  any  limitation 
under  any  other  provision 
or  rule  of  law.  including  aug- 

law. 
Tiy  understanding  that,  consist- 
the  hydroelectric  energy  effi- 
elements  of  the  President's  na- 
energy     strategy     mentioned 
;he  BPA  and  the  Bureau  of  Rec- 
n  have  agreed  to  the  terms  of  a 
of  understanding  under 
isting  authorities  whereby  BPA 
directly   fund  hydropower  effi- 
additions,    improvements,    and 
at  reclamation  facilities 
Pacific   Northwest.    They   and 
lepartments    are    to    be    com- 
for  their  efforts  to  implement 
's  national  energy  strat- 
and  similar  efforts  between 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  are 
encouraged  and  should  con- 
egardless  of  the  effective  date 
amendment,  since  this  amend- 
only   a   clarification   of   the 
ederal   agencies'    existing   au- 
The   delay   in   the   effective 
this  amendment  is  for  budg- 
s^iorekeeping  reasons  only  and  is 
to  delay  implementation 
ree  agencies'  existing  authori- 
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CONGRESSIONAL  OVERSIGHT  STILL  ASSURED 

than    sufficient    congressional 
is   assured   because   section 
the  FCRTSA  provides  that  Con- 
by  appropriation  act  place 
mitatlons  on  BPA  expenditures. 

•REATMENT  UNDER  THE  NEW  PROVISION 

current   Federal   budget   law, 

and  disbursements  of  the 

finknced  BPA  Fund  are  considered 

spending    authority    which    fi- 

mandatory  activity— the  provi- 

electric  utility  service  to  BPA 

ratepayers.  Receipts  and  dis- 

made  pursuant  to  this  new 

continue  to  be:  First,  included 

otals  of  the  President's  budget 

the  congressional  budget;  sec- 

tifeated  as  direct  spending  under 

Enforcement   Act   of  1990 

Law  101-508);  and  third,  exempt 

limitation  under  the  Budget 

Enforcement  Act  and  from  any  general 


Bi;  dget 
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limitation  imposed  by  statute  on  ex- 
penditures and  net  lending— budget 
outlays— of  the  U.S.  Government. 

Such  budget  limitations  include  but 
are  not  limited  to  any  order  issued 
under  part  C  of  the  Balanced  Budget 
and  Emergency  Deficit  Control  Act  of 
1985  (Public  Law  99-177),  any  deficit 
calculation  under  section  3(6)  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  and  Impound- 
ment Control  Act  of  1974  (Public  Law 
93-344)  for  purposes  of  comparison  with 
the  maximum  deficit  amount  under  the 
Balanced  Budget  and  Emergency  Defi- 
cit Control  Act  of  1985,  any  counting  of 
receipts  and  disbursements  in  calculat- 
ing the  excess  deficit  or  sequestration 
of  discretionary  spending  for  purpose  of 
sections  250  through  258  of  the  Bal- 
anced Budget  and  Emergency  Deficit 
Control  Act  of  1985,  for  any  fiscal  year. 

For  all  budgetary  limitation  pur- 
poses, the  Secretary's  expenditures  of 
BPA  funds  pursuant  to  this  act  shall  be 
considered  to  be  BPA  expenditures. 

NORTHWEST  POWER  ACT  APPLICABILITY 

A  proviso  has  been  included  in  this 
amendment  to  make  it  clear  that  de- 
spite the  notwithstanding  language  in 
this  amendment,  this  amendment  is 
not  intended  to  modify  or  affect  the  ap- 
plicability of  any  provision  of  the 
Northwest  Power  Act. 

CONCLUSION 

Madam  President,  I  strongly  believe 
the  merits  of  this  amendment  are  obvi- 
ous. The  amendment  will  benefit  both 
the  region's  ratepayers  and  the  Na- 
tion's taxpayers  for  the  reasons  I  have 
just  discussed.  For  all  these  reasons,  I 
respectfully  urge  that  the  Senate  adopt 
my  proposed  Columbia  River  hydro- 
power  efficiency  amendment  to  the 
proposed  National  Energy  Security  Act 
of  1992. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
is  no  further  debate,  the  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendments. 

The  amendments  (No.  1586  and  No. 
1587)  were  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Madam  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1588  TO  AMENDMENT  NO.  1544, 
PREVIOUSLY  AGREED  TO 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Madam  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  in 
order  to  amend  a  previous  amendment. 
No.  1544,  offered  by  Mr.  Glenn,  and  I 
send  that  corrected  amendment  to  the 
desk  and  ask  for  its  immediate  consid- 
eration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  John- 
ston] proposes  an  amendment  numbered  1588 
to  amendment  No.  1544,  previously  agreed  to. 


Amend  as  Johnston  2nd  degree  amendment 
to  Glenn  amendment.  No.  1544,  page  5,  line 
23,  as  new  subsections  (d)  and  (e)  in  section 
4111  the  following: 

"(d)  POSTAL  Service  Coordination.— To 
the  maximum  extent  practicable,  the  Post- 
master General  shall  coordinate  its  alter- 
native fuel  vehicle  procurement,  placement, 
refueling,  and  maintenance  programs  with 
those  at  the  Federal,  State,  and  local  level. 
The  Postmaster  General  shall  communicate, 
share,  and  disseminate,  on  a  regular  basis, 
information  on  such  programs  with  the  Sec- 
retary, the  Administrator,  and  heads  of  ap- 
propriate Federal  agencies." 

"(e)  Postal  Service  Program  Criteria.— 
The  Postmaster  General  shall  consider  the 
following  criteria  in  the  procurement  and 
placement  of  alternative  fuel  vehicles: 

"(1)  the  procurement  plans  of  State  and 
local  governments  and  other  public  and  pri- 
vate institutions; 

"(2)  the  current  and  future  availability  of 
refueling  and  repair  facilities; 

"(3)  the  reduction  in  emissions  of  the  Post- 
al fleet; 

"(4)  whether  the  vehicle  is  to  be  used  in  a 
nonattainment  area  as  specified  in.  the  Clean 
Air  Act  of  1990; 

"(5)  the  operational  requirements  of  the 
Postal  fleet; 

"(6)  the  contribution  to  the  reduction  in 
the  consumption  of  oil  In  the  transportation 
sector." 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  This  is  simply  a  cor- 
recting amendment  to  correct  a  cleri- 
cal error. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  (No.  1588)  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Madam  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
diGrrccd  to 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Madam  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  Senator 
Adams  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  to  Sen- 
ator iNOUYE's  amendment  in  relation 
to  native  American  energy  resources 
previously  adopted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  Gore  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee. 

amendment  no.  1589 

Mr.  GORE.  Madam  President,  I  sent 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore] 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  1589. 

On  page  12,  line  19  after  "change,"  insert 
"pursuant  to  which  industrialized  countries, 
including  the  United  States  shall  commit  to 
stabilizing  their  emissions  of  carbon  dioxide 
at  1990  levels  by  the  year  2000." 

Mr.  GORE.  Madam  President,  this 
amendment  is  designed  to  take  action 
now  with  regard  to  global  climate 
change  instead  of  waiting,  as  we  have, 
with  ozone  depletion. 


Earlier  today,  the  Senate  went  on 
record  unanimously  as  calling  upon  the 
President  to  accelerate  the  phaseout  of 
ozone  depleting  chemicals  as  he  is  re- 
quired to  do  by  law  when  new  evidence 
is  released  of  the  kind  which  was  re- 
leased last  April,  again  last  fall,  and 
most  recently  last  Monday  of  this 
week. 

Several  statements  were  made  that 
this  was  simply  an  iteration  of  current 
administration  policy.  If  so,  the  admin- 
istration policy  changed  as  soon  as  the 
amendment  was  offered  and  still  the 
EPA  has  not  come  forward  with  a  pro- 
posal to  comply  with  the  law  by  accel- 
erating the  phaseout  of  those  chemi- 
cals. 

The  statement  was  made  that 
HCFC's  are  included  in  the  amendment 
in  the  section  which  directs  us  to  nego- 
tiate with  other  countries  and  that 
many  other  countries  do  not  include 
HCFC's  or  hydrochlorofluorocarbons  in 
their  policies  as  we  do. 

This  was  cited  as  evidence  of  the  fact 
that  the  United  States,  on  that  par- 
ticular point,  is  ahead  of  other  coun- 
tries. True  enough.  A  little  history  on 
that.  Why  are  HCFC's  included  in  our 
policy?  Because  of  an  amendment 
which  was  introduced  in  this  Senate 
and  subsequently  enacted  into  law 
which  was  opposed  vigorously  by  the 
Bush  administration  and  was  adopted 
over  their  opposition  and  now  is  the 
law  in  spite  of  their  opposition. 

But  all  of  that  is  background  for  the 
amendment  that  is  now  pending.  The 
scientific  community  told  us  almost 
two  decades  ago  that  the  continued  re- 
lease of  chlorofluorocarbons  and  simi- 
lar chemicals  would  cause  an  ecologi- 
cal catastrophe  if  we  continued  the 
practice,  and  yet  we  continued  the 
practice  anyway.  Those  same  scientists 
are  now  telling  us,  and  have  been  tell- 
ing us  for  several  years  now,  that  the 
continued  release  of  carbon  dioxide  at 
the  absurdly  high  levels  which  it  is 
now  being  released  into  the  global  at- 
mosphere will  cause  an  ecological  ca- 
tastrophe much  worse  than  the  one  as- 
sociated with  the  depletion  of  the 
stratospheric  ozone  layer. 

We  have  an  opportunity  with  this 
amendment  to  act  before  the  problem 
reaches  the  critical  phase  rather  than 
waiting  until  after  it  has  reached  the 
critical  phase,  as  happened  with 
chlorofluorocarbons.  Not  until  the  dis- 
covery of  the  ozone  hole  above  Antarc- 
tica did  the  United  States  agree  to 
move  forward  even  with  the  provisions 
of  the  Montreal  protocol.  Not  until  the 
discovery  of  an  impending  ozone  hole 
above  Kennebunkport  did  the  Bush  ad- 
ministration agree  to  comply  with  the 
law.  Of  course,  they  have  not  yet  done 
it.  The  EPA  has  said  they  will  do  it. 
But  they  said  last  April  they  would  do 
it,  and  the  White  House  nixed  it.  I  take 
it  on  good  faith  this  time  the  President 
will  comply  with  it,  but  not  until  the 
ozone  hole  impending  above  the  North- 


ern Hemisphere  did  the  President  fi- 
nally give  some  indication  that  he 
might  be  willing  to  comply  with  that 
law. 

Do  we  have  to  wait  until  this  prob- 
lem reaches  its  critical  phase  and  we 
have  catastrophic  global  climate 
changes  before  we  are  willing  to  move 
forward  with  a  reduction  of  CO2  emis- 
sions? This  amendment  calls  only  for 
stabilizing  CO2  emissions. 

We  in  the  United  States  are  by  far 
the  largest  emitter  of  CO2  in  the  entire 
world.  Every  other  industrialized  coun- 
try has  committed  to  achieving  sta- 
bilization of  their  CO2  emissions  at  1990 
levels  by  the  year  2000.  We  are  the  larg- 
est emitter  and  we  are  the  only  indus- 
trialized nation  which  has  refused  to 
stabilize  emissions. 

I  know  many,  especially  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle,  who  say  this  is  un- 
thinkable. You  better  start  thinking 
about  it  because  it  is  going  to  happen. 
It  may  not  happen  today.  This  amend- 
ment may  not  be  adopted  today.  It 
may  not  happen  tomorrow.  But  it  will 
happen.  It  may  happen  in  June. 

The  President  has  a  habit  of  being 
dragged,  kicking  and  screaming,  to  a 
conclusion  that  other  objective  indi- 
viduals reach  more  willingly  and  more 
readily. 

There  is  an  Elarth  summit  scheduled 
in  June  in  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Virtually 
every  nation  in  the  world  will  be  rep- 
resented there,  and  the  leader  of  every 
industrialized  nation,  every  developed 
nation,  every  major  power  in  the  world 
has  agreed  to  attend  the  Earth  summit 
except  one— President  Bush.  Every  in- 
dustrialized nation  has  agreed  to  tar- 
gets and  timetables  except  one — the 
one  led  by  President  George  Bush. 
Every  nation  in  the  world  has  agreed 
that  there  should  be  a  convention  on 
climate  change  that  controls  the  emis- 
sion of  greenhouse  gases  except  the 
chlorofluorocarbons  already  controlled 
under  the  Montreal  protocol,  but  again 
there  is  one  exception  to  the  worldwide 
consensus,  and  that  is  the  United 
States  of  America,  more  specifically 
the  administration  of  George  Bush. 

Every  industrialized  nation  except 
the  United  States  has  agreed  that 
there  has  to  be  participation  by  the  in- 
dustrialized world  in  an  effort  to  make 
possible  the  acquisition  of  new  tech- 
nologies by  the  developing  world  that 
accommodate  their  understandable 
dreams  of  continuing  economic 
progress  but  doing  so  in  a  way  that 
does  not  bring  about  devastation  of  the 
environment. 

The  one  exception,  again,  is  the  Unit- 
ed States  of  America,  which,  because  of 
President  Bush's  position,  absolutely 
and  resolutely  refuses  to  join  the  con- 
sensus of  the  entire  rest  of  the  world. 

This  amendment,  which  I  have  just 
offered  and  which  is  now  pending, 
would  change  U.S.  policy,  if  it  became 
law,  and  overrule  the  President's  in- 
transigence. 


I  said  we  are  the  only  industrialized 
country  to  disagree  with  the  stabiliza- 
tion of  CO2  emissions.  There  are  two 
other  countries  that  I  know  about,  one 
in  the  OECD  which  is  not  technically 
classified  as  an  industrial  country  and 
that  is  Turkey.  The  other  nation  I  am 
aware  of  is  Saudi  Arabia,  with  which 
we  have  entered  into  a  partnership  in 
these  international  negotiations,  and 
in  some  negotiations  the  United  States 
appeared  to  raise  an  eyebrow  and  the 
Saudi  Arabian  delegate  would  stand  up 
and  make  the  arguments  in  favor  of 
the  Bush  White  House  position. 

But  among  industrialized  nations  we 
are  the  only  one  that  has  refused  to 
take  this  position. 

Madam  President,  earlier  during  the 
debate  on  the  CFC  amendment  we 
heard  a  great  deal  about  the  reasons 
why  this  crisis  came  to  pass,  and  we  all 
heard  how  it  really  has  been  caused  by 
emissions  that  have  been  going  on  for  a 
number  of  years  now. 

Because  of  the  nature  of  the  global 
ecological  system,  it  takes  time  for  the 
buildup  of  gases  to  have  an  effect  on 
the  global  environment.  That  is  why 
chlorofluorocarbons,  introduced  years 
ago,  are  among  those  now  creating  the 
potential  ozone  hole  above 
Kennebunkport. 

It  is  the  same  thing  where  global 
warming  is  concerned.  Extra  emissions 
of  carbon  dioxide  and  other  greenhouse 
gases  from  years  past  are  building  up 
in  the  atmosphere,  and  the  ones  we  are 
releasing  right  now  are  creating  prob- 
lems that  will  continue  for  decades  to 
come.  So  if  we  want  to  do  something 
about  it,  the  time  to  act  is  now. 

I  know  the  administration  opposes 
this  amendment.  I  know  they  have 
alerted  their  allies  to  oppose  it.  But, 
Madam  President,  we  are  facing  a  cri- 
sis. And  while  the  gathering  of  140  na- 
tions in  the  climate  change  negotia- 
tions offers  us  the  possibility  to  take 
action  to  address  this  crisis,  our  in- 
transigence threatens  to  cause  those 
negotiations  to  completely  collapse. 

I  have  been  following  the  UNCED 
process  very  closely,  on  a  daily  basis, 
and  the  climate  change  negotiations 
that  are  the  centerpiece  of  the  UNCED 
process,  scheduled  to  reach  its  cul- 
mination in  Brazil  June  1  through  June 
12. 

Madam  President,  the  entire  world 
knows  that  there  is  one  reason  why 
these  negotiations  are  at  an  impasse, 
that  one  reason  is  the  intransigence  of 
President  George  Bush.  Could  it  be  the 
same  person  who  described  himself  as 
the  environmental  President 

stonewalling  the  world  on  the  most  im- 
portant environmental  issue  that  we 
face  in  this  country?  It  is  hard  to  be- 
lieve. 

Some  people  say,  well,  there  is  some 
uncertainty  about  this.  Yes.  There  is 
some  uncertainty  about  it;  not  a  lot.  I 
will  use  an  example  that  I  used  this 
morning,  because  it  applies  precisely 
here,  as  well. 
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are  scientists  who  work  for  the 
company   who   claim   with   a 
face  that  the  evidence  linking 
r  with  lung  cancer  is  not  per- 
I    represent    100,000    tobacco 
It  is  tempting  sometimes  to 
that  these  self-interested  sci- 
have  some  credibility.   I  also 
hand  on  my  sister  when  she 
her  last  breath.  And  anyone 
watched  a  death  from  lung 
eels  some  anger  when  they  hear 
sntist  claim  there  is  no  connec- 
ween  smoking  and  lung  cancer. 
President,   I  feel   that   way 
leax  scientists  who  work  for  the 
[juo  attempt  to  minimize   the 
accepted  by  the  consensus  of 
re  global  scientific  community, 
IS  that  if  we  continue  the  emis- 
carbon  dioxide  at  present  lev- 
will  surely  create  an  ecological 
that  will  cause  future  gen- 
to  wonder  in  amazement  how 
have  been  so  self-centered  and 
irresponsible  where  the  fu- 
his  planet  is  concerned, 
tempting  to  believe  that  they 
in  reassuring  us  that  we 
lave  to  change.  We  can  go  right 
3,000  pounds  of  metal  with  us 
we  go:  we  can  go  right  on 
a  per  capita  amount  of  waste 
ountry  every  24  hours  equal  to 
body  weight  of  every  man, 
and  child  in  the  United  States, 
global  civilization  now  has  the 
of  a    10-pack-a-day    habit, 
tempting  to  pretend  there  are 
consequences. 
Unow  the  old  lines  from  the  song 
I  have  quoted  it  before, 
stole  this  line  from  the  sci- 
Carl  Sagan.  The  Dire  Straits' 
like  this:  "Denial  ain't  just  a 
Egypt." 
is  a  psychological  strategy  for 
the  truth,  because  the  truth 
uncomfortable  or  painful.  And 
the    cause    of   global    climate 
is  woven  into  the  sinews  of  our 
ion;  CO2  is  the  exhaling  breath 
culture   in   our  modem 
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is  another  interesting  fact. 

President.  We  have  the  capac- 

tabilize  emissions  by  the  year 

1990  levels  without  any  disrup- 

The   studies   have   been 

have  even  had  discussions 

^jThite  House  about  this.  It  is  not 

a  deal  to  accomplish  the  mini- 

aniount  of  change  required  in  this 


eh  ange. 
They 


the    opponents   will    make    it 

ike  a  big  deal,  but  it  is  really 

Epiciency,    conservation,    better 

these    things    are    achievable 

More  efficient  buildings. 

bulbs  alone;  we  all  know  the 

the  light  bulbs,  the  new 

They   use   one-tenth   the 

of  electricity  as  the  ones  we 

in  here  now.  They  last  10 

long.  They  cause  the  emission 
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of  one-tenth  the  CO2.  They  cost  a  little 
more  on  the  front  end.  But  because 
they  last  10  times  as  long,  they  are 
much  cheaper.  Why  do  we  not  buy 
them?  Because  we  are  interested  in  the 
short-term  only.  We  want  to  look  at 
the  next  election,  the  next  public  opin- 
ion poll,  the  next  budget  cycle. 

Do  we  give  a  damn  about  the  next 
generation?  Our  Founders  talked  about 
posterity  in  an  unembarrassed  way. 
Mention  posterity  today  in  politics:  it 
sounds  corny. 

The  latest  scientific  assessment  of 
the  global  scientific  community,  in- 
cluding the  best  scientists  in  the  Unit- 
ed States,  is  unequivocal  in  reaffirming 
the  conclusions  first  reported  2  years 
ago.  They  rank  their  conclusions  in 
separate  categories. 

The  first  category  is  things  of  which 
we  are  absolutely  certain.  The  second 
category  is  things  that  we  think  are 
quite  likely  to  occur.  Then,  the  third 
category  is  a  lesser  degree  of  certainty. 

The  global  scientific  community  is 
absolutely  certain,  it  says,  that  the 
continued  emissions  of  CO2  at  current 
levels  will  cause  global  climate  change. 
We  are  threatening  climatic  changes 
greater  than  any  we  have  seen  in  the 
entire  history  of  human  civilization. 

What  are  the  indicators?  Maybe  it  is 
a  coincidence  that  the  temperatures  in 
1991  were  the  second  hottest  in  re- 
corded history.  Maybe  it  is  a  coinci- 
dence that  the  hottest  were  1  year  ear- 
lier, in  1990,  breaking  all  previous 
records.  The  tree  ring  data  indicates 
that  the  last  50  years  were  the  warmest 
50-year  period  experienced  in  the  last 
160,000  years. 

Did  everybody  see  that  hunter  from 
the  Stone  Age,  who  was  discovered  in 
the  Alps?  Do  you  remember  that,  from 
2600  B.C.?  He  had  a  stone  ax  with  him, 
some  jewelry,  a  little  kit  of  things  that 
he  took  with  him  on  his  trek  over  the 
mountains.  Since  2600  B.C.,  he  has  been 
lying  there.  Why  did  we  not  notice  him 
before?  It  is  a  long  time  for  him  to  lie 
there.  Why  did  we  never  see  this  guy 
before?  Because  the  ice  has  not  melted 
there  for  over  4,600  years. 

Every  mountain  glacier  in  the  entire 
world  on  the  latitudes  north  and  south 
of  the  Equator  in  the  midrarge  are 
melting  and  retreating  drajnatically 
right  now.  The  sea  level  is  rising  right 
now.  The  ice  in  the  Arctic  is  thinning 
right  now.  The  tundra  surrounding  the 
Arctic  is  warming  right  now;  meas- 
ured, verified.  There  has  been  a  2-per- 
cent recession  of  the  Arctic  ice  cap  in 
the  last  10  years. 

What  about  the  predictions  of  more 
intense  storms  as  a  result  of  global 
warming?  They  measure  storms  by 
their  intensity  and  there  is  a  category 
called  100-year  storms.  They  are  ex- 
pected to  occur  only  once  in  a  century. 
The  United  Kingdom  was  hit  by  five  of 
them  last  year. 

What  about  the  bleaching  of  coral 
reefs    all    over    the    world    simulta- 


neously, a  phenomena  precisely  cor- 
related with  peak  temperatures? 

There  is  another  phenomenon  that 
deserves  some  discussion  hear,  very 
briefly.  Scientists  at  Columbia  Univer- 
sity's laboratory  have  now  measured  a 
sudden  slowing  in  the  activity  of  the 
ocean  currents  which  drive  the  so- 
called  conveyor  belt  that  is  powered  by 
a  sinking  mechanism  in  the  North  At- 
lantic. 

Just  a  word  of  explanation  on  that. 
The  gulf  stream  comes  north  along  the 
coast  of  North  America  and  encounters 
the  cold  polar  winds  blowing  across  the 
North  Pole  and  the  Greenland  icecap. 
That  causes  an  enormous  amount  of 
evaporation,  which  is  then  carried  by 
prevailing  winds  over  to  Europe  and 
provides  as  much  as  one-third  the 
amount  of  heat  that  Europe  gets  from 
the  Sun  each  year.  That  is  why  Paris, 
being  hundreds  of  miles  north  of  New 
York  City,  is  much  warmer  than  New 
York  City. 

But  after  the  evaporation  takes 
place,  what  is  left  is  dense,  salty,  cold 
water,  because  the  salt  remains.  And  it 
sinks  rapidly  at  the  rate  of  5  billion 
gallons  per  second.  It  forms  a  deep, 
cold  current  then  heading  south  under- 
neath the  gulf  stream.  It  goes  around 
the  tip  of  Africa  and  surfaces  eventu- 
ally in  the  Pacific,  becomes  a  warm 
current  which  comes  back  around  the 
Earth  and  feeds  into  the  gulf  stream, 
completing  a  loop.  It  is  all  driven  by 
this  sinking  mechanism  in  the  North 
Atlantic  which,  in  turn,  depends  upon 
the  contrast  of  warm  temperatures  in 
the  gulf  stream  with  cold  temperatures 
in  the  polar  winds  coming  across  the 
Arctic  icecap. 

One  of  the  effects  of  global  warming 
is  to  warm  up  the  poles  much  more 
rapidly  than  the  Equator.  So  the  dif- 
ference between  the  temperatures  at 
the  gulf  stream  and  at  the  Arctic  is  di- 
minished. The  evaporation  threatens  to 
diminish.  That  is  why  they  checked  on 
this,  and  what  they  found  was  very 
troubling  indeed. 

What  about  sea  level?  There  are  a 
number  of  coastal  communities  and  is- 
land nations  that  are  threatened  with 
being  inundated.  They  come  to  these 
international  meetings  and  plead  for 
their  continued  ability  to  exist.  There 
are  now  studies  in  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment spelling  out  what  it  will  take  to 
relocate  60  percent  of  the  population  of 
Florida. 

All  of  this  sounds  like  what  the  co- 
median A.  Whitney  Brown  once  said  is 
"a  nature  hike  through  the  Book  of 
Revelations."  It  is  a  little  hard  to  take 
seriously,  I  understand  that,  because  it 
sounds  like  a  science  fiction  story.  But 
the  world  scientific  community  and  the 
U.S.  scientific  community  have  said, 
"Of  this,  we  are  certain:  if  we  continue 
doing  what  we  are  doing  today,  we  will 
cause  catastrophic  climate  change." 

So  why  do  we  not  stop  doing  it?  This 
amendment  would  not  call  for  us  to 


take  such  a  radical  step,  but  what  this 
amendment  would  say  is,  let  us  not 
make  it  any  worse  at  a  rate  worse  than 
we  are  making  it  right  now.  Let  us  try 
to  stabilize  the  additional  insults  we 
are  heaping  on  the  global  climate  sys- 
tem at  the  levels  we  are  at  right  now. 
I  will  make  it  plain.  I  think  we  have  to 
have  sharp  reductions  of  CO2.  I  believe. 
Madam  President,  whether  or  not  it  be- 
comes a  statement  by  this  body  here 
today  in  passing  this  amendment,  that 
the  limits  of  our  political  consensus 
here  in  the  United  States  have  reached 
the  point  where  we  can  adopt  a  policy 
to  stabilize  emissions  of  CO2  at  1990 
levels  by  the  year  2000. 

Some  argue  that  taking  action  will 
hurt  our  economy.  I  think  that  is  a 
phony  bill  of  goods.  I  think  the  truth  is 
that  there  are  important  gains  that  we 
need  to  make  if  we  are  to  remain  a  via- 
ble economic  power  in  the  world.  The 
Japanese  have  taken  on  this  pledge. 
Are  they  known  for  being  soft-headed 
about  economic  competition?  Have 
they  just  had  a  temporary  lapse  and 
are  just  being  sloppy  with  this?  How 
come  they  think  this  is  something  they 
ought  to  do? 

Well.  I  think  there  are  a  couple  of 
reasons.  No.  1,  it  should  be  done  for  en- 
vironmental reasons.  No.  2,  they  under- 
stand that  there  is  an  enormous  world- 
wide market  opening  up  for  the  new 
products  and  processes  and  energy  effi- 
ciencies that  are  going  to  be  demanded 
in  the  future,  and  they  want  to  be 
there  first  with  the  most. 

There  is  a  third  lesson:  The  same 
mental  tasks  required  to  eliminate  pol- 
lution, reduce  unnecessary  emissions, 
and  operate  a  more  efficient  process 
are  the  mental  tasks  necessary  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  world  quality  revolution 
in  business.  That  is  why  a  lot  of  the 
companies  that  have  made  these  com- 
mitments are  finding  that  their  profits 
go  up,  and  their  products  achieve  high- 
er quality.  The  Japanese  are  not  mere- 
ly being  altruistic.  They  recognize 
their  self-interest  in  doing  it,  in  busi- 
ness terms,  as  well  as  in  environmental 
terms. 

Analyses  done  by  the  Office  of  Tech- 
nology Assessment  at  the  Oak  Ridge 
National  Laboratory,  and  most  re- 
cently by  the  EPA,  demonstrate  that 
we  can  actually  improve  our  economy 
by  becoming  more  efficient  and  reduc- 
ing our  carbon  dioxide  emissions. 
These  analyses  show  that  we  can  meet 
the  stabilization  target  our  trading 
partners  are  already  committed  to. 
Some  argue  that  the  European  Commu- 
nity is  all  talk  and  no  action.  That  is 
just  not  true.  Madam  President.  The 
European  Community  is  moving  ag- 
gressively forward,  even  to  implement 
an  energy  tax  that  will  enable  them  to 
meet  their  commitment.  The  Japanese 
are  moving  forward  aggressively,  as 
well. 

I  will  conclude  with  this  statement. 
Madam  President.  I  know  the  commit- 


tee wants  to  say  its  piece  on  this. 
There  is  one  final  lesson  of  the  ozone 
depletion  crisis  that  we  talked  about 
this  morning.  That  is  something  I  re- 
ferred to  this  morning  as 
"nonlinearity,"  a  big  word  that  means 
changes  in  the  environment  do  not  al- 
ways happen  slowly  and  gradually; 
they  sometimes  build  slowly  toward  a 
threshold,  and  then  suddenly  fall  into  a 
new  pattern  altogether.  That  is  what 
happened  to  create  the  ozone  hole. 

That  is  also  what  can  happen  with 
global  climate  change.  The  entire  pat- 
tern of  world  climate  really  is  an  en- 
gine for  redistributing  heat  from  the 
Equator  to  the  poles,  and  coldness  from 
the  poles  to  the  Equator.  This  redis- 
tribution of  temperatures  is  accom- 
plished through  ocean  and  wind  cur- 
rents and  cloud  systems.  It  depends, 
most  especially,  upon  the  ratio  of  tem- 
perature at  the  Equator  to  the  tem- 
perature at  the  poles.  If  we  change  that 
ratio  enough,  as  we  are  now  beginning 
to  do,  we  risk  a  nonlinear  change  in 
the  climate  pattern  with  ocean  and 
wind  currents  reorganized  according  to 
a  new  equilibrium.  Our  civilization  is 
configured  rather  precisely  to  the  cli- 
mate pattern  that  has  persisted  with  a 
very  narrow  band  of  change  for  more 
than  9,000  years,  since  the  first  cities 
appeared  in  Mesopotamia  and  the  Le- 
vant. 

If  we  change  that  pattern,  the  con- 
sequences for  human  civilization  will 
be  virtually  unthinkable.  If  we  want  to 
prevent  this  we  have  to  change  what 
we  are  doing  now.  And  the  place  to 
start  is  with  stabilizing  CO2  emissions 
at  1990  levels. 

I  will  be  frank,  I  am  going  to  come 
back  and  ask  for  reductions.  But  this  is 
the  starting  place  and  although  I  have 
much  more  to  say,  as  my  colleagues 
might  well  imagine,  I  know  they  have 
their  points  of  view  to  express  as  well, 
and  so  I  will  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Madam  President,  I 
would  say  to  my  friend  from  Tennessee 
if  he  has  more  to  say  he  might  as  well, 
because  we  are  going  to  be  on  this  bill 
ad  infinitum  with  this  amendment. 
This  just  will  not  get  over  in  any  near 
time.  It  will  not  get  over  in  any  near 
time  because  it  is  forgetful  of  America. 
It  is  forgetful  of  America. 

It  does  not  recognize  and  does  not 
even  recall  that  there  is  a  geographi- 
cal, there  is  a  territorial,  there  is  a 
population  distribution  differential  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Japan 
which  he  could  cite.  It  does  not  recog- 
nize that  what  is  good  greenhouse  poli- 
tics is  bad  news,  catastrophic  news  for 
American  workers. 

I  must  point  out  that  for  a  lot  of  us, 
at  least,  humans  are  part  of  the  envi- 
ronment. Saying  that  the  administra- 
tion is  not  interested,  as  we  speak  the 
EPA  Administrator  Reilly  is  down  in 
Brazil  in  negotiations,  this  night,  on 


these  topics  and  they  are  trying  to  do 
something  quite  different  and  a  good 
deal  more  articulate  than  that  pro- 
gram that  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
suggests.  . 

But  let  us  begin  by  talking  about  the 
differences  between  the  United  States 
and  some  of  our  neighbors. 

We  begin  with  a  huge  resource  base 
of  low-cost  coal,  and  a  very  efficient 
industry  to  extract  it,  and  an  advanced 
technology  to  bum  it  in  clean  and  en- 
vironmentally-suitable manners. 

Europe,  to  the  contrary,  has  a  lim- 
ited coal  resource,  Japan  practically 
none.  And  Europe  has  to  subsidize  a 
very  inefficient  coal  industry.  So 
swearing  off  coal,  which  is  essential  for 
a  freeze  on  CO2  emissions,  removes  one 
of  the  aces  from  the  United  States  en- 
ergy part,  a  low  card  from  Europe's 
hands,  and  no  card  at  all  from  Japan's 
hand.  And  yet  we  sit  here  and  moan 
about  our  inability  to  compete,  put 
ever  more  burdens  and  ever  more  ex- 
penses on  our  economy,  on  our  workers 
and,  I  would  say  to  my  friend,  for  no 
environmental  consequence  of  benefit. 

Environmental  analyses  such  as 
America's  Energy  Choices,  which  sug- 
gest that  carbon  dioxide  emission  re- 
duction is  easy,  is  based  on  some  as- 
sumptions that  few  would  find  easy  to 
swallow. 

There  are  long  run  estimates  of  en- 
ergy use,  for  example  the  baseline 
which  is  no  policy  condition  is  much 
lower  than  the  DOE  estimate  largely 
because  they  assume,  and  apparently 
hope,  and  are  doing  everything  they 
can  through  their  agents,  to  see  slow 
economic  growth. 

Their  analysis  also  assumes  that  the 
trend  of  the  last  15  years  toward  a  de- 
cline in  manufacturing  share  of  total 
output  will  continue,  and  apparently 
hope  so.  Apparently  we  feel  that  we 
can  foist  it  off  on  other  places  at  the 
expense  of  American  jobs,  but  at  no 
conditional  improvement  in  our  envi- 
ronment. 

I  note.  too.  that  those  who  would  re- 
duce us  to  these  levels  and  would  sup- 
port this  amendment  are  among  those 
who  have  voted  against  the  nuclear  en- 
ergy package  that  the  Senate  just 
passed. 

But  I  would  ask  if  these  environ- 
mentalists groups.  America's  Energy 
Choices,  really  hope  for  an  America 
that  continues  to  rely  on  imported 
manufactured  goods,  runs  permanent 
trade  deficits,  and  because  we  do  not  do 
it  with  clean  coal  technology,  it  will  be 
done  in  countries  that  have  not  any- 
thing but  the  political  commitment 
but  not  the  political  response,  will 
have  done  nothing  about  cleaning  up 
the  environment,  simply  shifting  it  off 
of  our  conscience  onto  people  who  will 
be  fa:  less  efficient,  far  less  environ- 
mentally sensitive  and  will  resist  the 
efforts  of  industrial  countries  to  force 
that  down  their  throats. 

They  will  go  to  the  conference  and 
they  will  all  say  things  about  global 
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and  they  will  say  America 
J.  you  do  it. 

is  the  difference?  What  is  it 
.  Reilly  is  down  trying  to  do? 
ly  is  down  trying  to  negotiate 
of  flexibility,  assuming  that 
greenhouse  effect  is  not  CO2. 
no  assumption — and  the  Sen- 
Tennessee's   remarks   that 
thing  that  worries  us  after  the 
ifrhich  at  least  he  had  the  grace 
that  the  COz's  were  giving  us 
herpes  and  other  awful  dis- 
only  thing  that  prevents  the 
going  to  disaster  is  CO2. 
scientifically  unsound,  fraud- 


ii 
trum 


s  ^atement.    It    cannot    be    sus- 


G<»RE. 


.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

WJ^LLOP.  I  will  not  yield.  I  lis- 

a  better  part  of  an  hour  and 

I  now  insist,  for  less  than 

that  my  words  be  listened 


President,  let  me  read  a  let- 
is  signed  by  Admiral  Watkins, 
Eligleburger  and  Michael  Deland, 
Chairman  of  the  Council  on  Envi- 
Quality,    a    letter    to    the 
of   our    committee,    to    Mr. 
It  says: 

Chairman:  The  Administration 

>ppose8  the  Gore  amendment  to  S. 

commits  the  United  States  to  an 

international  convention  on  climate  change 

izes  U.S.  emissions  of  carbon  diox- 

levels  by  the  year  2000. 

Bu4h  Administration  actively  seeks  to 

negotiations  on  a  global   climate 

cciivention  to  address  net  greenhouse 
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jii  It  the  one  that  has  got  the  cur- 
sclsntific  favor  of  the  Senator 
Tennessee,    but   greenhouse   gas 


t )  the  letter: 


Focuslnp   exclusively    on    carbon    dioxide 
however,    is    an    Inadequate    re- 
;limate  change,  will  not  Invite  par- 
in  a  global  strategy  from  the  max- 
po^lble  number  of  nations,  and  would 
economic  consequences  for  the 
Legislating  such  a  goal  would 
the    flexibility    of    the    United 
an  on-going  negotiating  process 
infrlfcge   on    the   President's   constltu- 
aut  lorlty  to  conduct  foreign  policy. 
If  ost  recent  negotiation  session,  the 
proposed  that  each  country 
durrent  and   projected   net   green- 
emissions  and  develop  a  package  of 
address  projected  global  climate 


action  that  commits  the  Unit- 

and  not  themselves,  but  a 

of  actions  dealing  with   the 

cc  mplexity  of  greenhouse  gases. 

lack  to  the  letter: 

a  lalyses  and  measures  would  com- 

ni  tional  climate  action  plan  which 

spen  to  public  scrutiny  and  form 

'or  further  actions.  This  approach 

effectively  to  the  threat  of  po- 

gfjbal   climate  change,   while   also 

account  the  scientific  uncertain- 

the    economic    challenges    facing 


I  ations,  I  say  to  the  Senator. 


*  *  *  as  well  as  each  country's  unique  cir- 
cumstances and  available  response  options. 

The  Administration  Is  working  diligently 
to  reach  agreement  on  a  climate  change 
framework  convention  that  is  both  environ- 
mentally effective  and  in  the  Interests  of  the 
United  States  and  the  wider  world  commu- 
nity. 

Signed  James  D.  Watkins,  Michael 
Deland,  Chairman  of  the  Council  on 
Environmental  Quality,  and  Lawrence 
Eagleburger. 

Madam  President.  I  ask  that  the  let- 
ter from  which  I  have  been  reading  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

February  6, 1992. 
Hon.  J.  Bennett  Johnston. 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  The  Administration 
strongly  opposes  the  Gore  amendment  to  S. 
2166  which  commits  the  United  States  to  an 
international  convention  on  climate  change 
that  stabilizes  U.S.  emissions  of  carbon  diox- 
ide at  1990  levels  by  the  year  2000. 

The  Bush  Administration  actively  seeks  to 
conclude  negotiations  on  a  global  climate 
change  convention  to  address  net  greenhouse 
gas  emissions  on  a  comprehensive  basis  in 
time  for  such  a  convention  to  be  signed  at 
the  United  Nations  Conference  on  Environ- 
ment and  Development  in  June  1992. 

Focusing  exclusively  on  carbon  dioxide 
emissions,  however,  is  an  inadequate  re- 
sponse to  climate  change,  will  not  invite  par- 
ticipation In  a  global  strategy  from  the  max- 
imum possible  number  of  nations,  and  would 
have  adverse  economic  consequences  for  the 
United  States.  Legislating  such  a  goal  would 
undermine  the  flexibility  of  the  United 
States  In  an  on-going  negotiating  process 
and  infringe  on  the  President's  constitu- 
tional authority  to  conduct  foreign  policy. 

At  the  most  recent  negotiation  session,  the 
United  States  proposed  that  each  country 
analyze  current  and  projected  net  green- 
house gas  emissions  and  develop  a  package  of 
actions  to  address  projected  global  climate 
change.  These  analyses  and  measures  would 
comprise  a  national  climate  action  plan 
which  would  be  open  to  public  scrutiny  and 
form  the  basis  for  further  actions.  This  ap- 
proach will  respond  effectively  to  the  tlireat 
of  potential  global  climate  change,  while 
also  taking  into  account  the  scientific  un- 
certainties and  the  economic  challenges  fac- 
ing many  nations,  as  well  as  each  country's 
unique  circumstances  and  available  response 
options. 

The  Administration  is  working  diligently 
to  reach  agreement  on  a  climate  change 
framework  convention  that  is  both  environ- 
mentally effective  and  in  the  interests  of  the 
United  States  and  the  wider  world  commu- 
nity. 

Sincerely, 

James  d.  Watkins 
Admiral.     U.S.     Navy 
(Ret.),    Secretary    of 
Energy. 
Michael  R.  Deland, 
Chairman.  Council  on 
Environmental 
Quality. 
Lawrence  S. 
Eagleburger, 
Deputy    Secretary    of 
State. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  any 
Chicken  Little  scenario  is  available  to 


catch  the  evening  news  and  make  star- 
tling and  terrifying  sounds  to  the 
American  public. 

Talking  about  England's  500-year 
storms.  If  the  Senator  knew  either  his- 
tory or  the  history  of  climate  he  will 
know  that  for  the  last  700  years,  in  the 
last  decade  of  each  century.  England 
and  Europe  have  had  these  humongous 
storms.  The  best  thing  that  could  be 
said  is  that  apparently  at  the  end  of 
every  century  we  are  undergoing  global 
climate  change.  Nobody  really  knows 
why  that  took  place,  but  that  it  took 
place  is  uncontestable,  but  overlooked, 
and  conveniently,  by  those  who  would 
provide  the  scenario  that  things  that 
we  are  doing  are  responsible  for  things 
that  God  does  in  his  own  right. 

Madam  President,  S.  2166  and  its 
predecessor  S.  1220  are  not  environ- 
mental bills,  and  they  should  not  be. 
This  sales  pitch  should  have  been  put 
on  the  Clean  Air  Act,  or  it  should  be  a 
pitch  that  is  run  through  the  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works  Committee. 
What  S.  2166  tries  to  do  is  specifically 
and  systematically  undone  by  what  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  seeks  to  do. 
and  I  would  say  for  no  net  benefit  to 
the  global  climate. 

I  would  again  suggest  that  those  who 
are  so  primarily  interested  in  the  CO2 
might  better  have  considered  or  recon- 
sidered their  votes  on  nuclear  license, 
might  better  reconsider  their  votes  as 
to  where  we  are  going  under  PUHCA. 

But  the  most  important  part  of  what 
S.  2166  tries  to  do  is  to  back  out  Ameri- 
ca's reliance  on  foreign  energy  and 
broaden  the  base  and  flexibility  of 
America's  energy  use.  What  this  does  is 
take  the  biggest  piece  of  America's  en- 
ergy resource  and  says,  "Don't  use  it. 
It  is  gone,  fellows.  That  is  out." 

So  back  to  the  Saudi  drawing  board. 
Back  to  Europe's  solution.  Only  we  do 
not  have  a  subsidized  coal  industry 
that  is  of  minimal  consequence  to  rid 
ourselves  of.  We  do  not  have  the  prob- 
lems of  Japan.  But  we  do  have  an  abun- 
dant supply  of  coal.  We  could  have,  if 
the  green  side  of  the  legislating  equa- 
tion were  to  permit  it,  an  abundant 
supply  of  nuclear  power.  We  could  have 
and  may  have,  if  the  old  utility  side  of 
things  will  permit  it,  competition  in 
the  generation  of  electrical  power  from 
natural  gas  which  would  help  in  this 
problem  that  we  have. 

But  what  I  am  suggesting  is  that  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  does  two 
things  very  specifically  and  primarily 
to  America,  and  that  is  cost  jobs  and 
eliminate  the  big  balance  of  our  energy 
resource  that  is  brought  into  play  by 
the  uses  of  this  bill.  All  the  clean  coal 
technology  research,  all  the  means  by 
which  we  are  going  to  do  that,  will 
simply  be  eliminated  by  the  adoption 
of  a  convention  such  as  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  suggests. 

So  I  think  that  some  of  us  do.  though 
we  were  accused  of  not  giving  a  damn 
about  the  next  generation.  And  most  of 


us  would  say  that  one  of  the  ways  to 
give  a  damn  about  the  next  generation 
would  be  to  assure  that  there  will  be 
one.  and  there  will  not  be  if  we  con- 
tinue to  take  away  jobs  flexibility  and 
economic  might  from  the  American 
economy  and  transfer  it  without  a 
global  climate  change  consequence  to 
our  competitors  overseas. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  WALLOP.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Madam  President.  I 
did  not  want  to  interrupt  this  speech, 
but  it  seems  to  me  I  sense  a  filibuster 
and  kind  of  deal-breaker  coming  on 
with  this  amendment. 

I  personally  have  a  great  deal  of  sym- 
pathy and  interest  in  this  particular 
issue.  We  plan  to  have  hearings  on  the 
subject  of  global  climate  change  in  the 
Energy  Committee  as  soon  as  we  can 
find  some  available  time.  I  hope  that 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  would  both 
attend  those  hearings  and  maybe  make 
some  suggestions  as  to  who  we  might 
have  to  help  further  elucidate  the 
issue. 

But  I  hope  that  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee,  having  heard  and  further 
sensing  the  wall  of  opposition  which  we 
obviously  see  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle,  that  I  might  persuade  him  to 
defer  this  issue  to  a  more  propitious 
day  and  time. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  majority  leader.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Madam  President,  I 
have  a  brief  statement  of  no  more  than 
3  minutes  on  the  subject,  before  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  responds  to 
the  suggestion  of  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Madam  President.  I 
yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ma- 
jority leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Madam  President,  if 
I  might  address  myself  to  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  and  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee,  I  wonder  if  it  would  be 
agreeable  if  I  make  a  relatively  brief 
statement  on  the  subject  matter  prior 
to  the  response  of  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Yes. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Madam  President 
and  Members  of  the  Senate,  science 
warns  that  air  pollution  is  warming 
the  Earth's  atmosphere,  changing  the 
planet's  climate  patterns.  The  way  to 
reduce  the  rate  of  change  is  by  curbing 
the  emission  of  greenhouse  gases. 

Some  argue  that  reducing  such  emis- 
sions will  cost  too  much  money.  I  re- 
spectfully disagree.  Postponing  our  re- 
sponsibility to  protect  our  planet  will 
cost  us,  our  children,  and  our  grand- 
children far  more. 

Other  industrialized  nations  have 
recognized    their    responsibility.    The 


United  States  so  far  has  not.  The  Unit- 
ed States  is  responsible  for  emitting  20 
percent  of  the  world's  carbon  dioxide. 
Our  society  contributes  more  to  global 
warming  than  any  other  nation.  The 
administration  places  our  Government 
alone  among  developed  nations  in  not 
confronting  and  acting  upon  our  na- 
tional responsibilities. 

Island  nations  face  the  prospect  of 
being  endangered  by  a  rise  in  sea  lev- 
els. Yet  the  administration  will  not 
act. 

Our  allies  have  committed  to  con- 
trolling greenhouse  gases,  setting  an 
example  for  developing  nations.  Yet 
the  administration  will  not  act. 

What  will  it  take  for  the  administra- 
tion act? 

This  morning  the  Senate  adopted  an- 
other amendment  by  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  calling  on  the  Administrator 
of  the  Environmental  Protection  Agen- 
cy to  accelerate  the  phaseout  of  chemi- 
cals that  deplete  the  Earth's  protective 
ozone  layer. 

The  administration  had  opposed  ac- 
celeration despite  repeated  and  con- 
sistent data  demonstrating  that  the 
ozone  hole  is  more  severe,  more  wide- 
spread, and  more  persistent  than  pre- 
viously believed.  Populated  areas  in 
the  northern  hemisphere  are  at  risk. 
Children  and  crops  in  America  are  at 
risk  in  the  summer. 

The  administration  finally  agreed  to 
support  the  resolution  which  called  for 
a  phaseout  "as  early  as  possible."  But 
the  administration  has  provided  no 
timetable  for  phaseout,  no  specific 
commitment  on  when  this  country  will 
act. 

Global  warming  is  a  similar  threat  to 
the  health  of  the  planet.  Germany. 
Japan.  Britain,  France.  Australia,  and 
others  have  found  that  it  is  in  their  na- 
tional interests  to  control  emissions.  It 
is  our  national  interests,  as  well. 

Madam  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  WIRTH  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Madam  President,  before 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  responds.  I 
just  wanted  to  make  a  comment  or  two 
about  this  very  important  discussion 
and  this  extraordinarily  important 
amendment. 

I  was  in  Toronto  some  years  ago 
when  scientists  and  policymakers  from 
the  industrialized  countries  and  na- 
tions throughout  the  world  met  and  es- 
tablished a  goal  of  a  20  percent  reduc- 
tion in  carbon  dioxide  emissions  by 
early  in  the  21st  century. 

On  my  return,  we  had  some  extraor- 
dinarily important  hearings  in  the  En- 
ergry  Committee,  where  the  distin- 
guished atmospheric  scientist  Dr.  Han- 
sen first  came  up  with  his  very  star- 
tling testimony  on  global  warming  and 
have  had  since  then  a  number  of  hear- 
ings pointing  out  that  the  overwhelm- 
ing scientific  consensus  is  that  the 
question,  not  if  we  are  forcing  global 


climate  change,  but  how  much,  how 
fast,  and  where;  not  if  the  world  is 
going  to  get  warmer,  but  how  much, 
how  fast,  and  where. 

We  are  going  to  be  judged.  Madam 
President,  by  future  generations  by 
how  well  we  respond  today  to  the  po- 
tential global  environmental  crisis  sci- 
entists are  talking  about.  This  morn- 
ing we  discussed  the  hole  in  the  ozone 
layer  and  discussed  how  we  in  the  Unit- 
ed States,  having  discovered  that,  re- 
sponded all  too  slowly,  but  we  did  re- 
spond. 

This  crisis  of  global  climate  change 
is  coming  at  us,  according  to  most  sci- 
entific evidence  and  according  to  the 
consensus  of  what  we  heard,  very,  very 
rapidly,  and  we  must  start  to  respond 
now.  I  believe  what  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  has  laid  out  as  a  goal  makes 
a  great  deal  of  sense. 

We  are  at  a  historic  time,  and  that 
has  become  focused  by  the  Brazil  con- 
ference this  June.  I  hope  we  in  the 
United  States  do  not  duck  what  I  think 
are  our  responsibilities. 

We  do  have  in  this  legrislation  right 
now  a  requirement  for  the  Department 
of  Energy  to  come  back  to  us  in  rec- 
ognition of  this  possibility  and  to  come 
back  to  us  and  tell  us  how  we  might 
reach  a  goal  of  stabilization,  without 
specifically  setting  that  goal.  We 
worked  extensively  with  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  and  with  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  committee 
and  all  the  members  of  the  committee 
in  coming  up  with  the  process  that  is 
in  this  bill  now. 

I  wanted  just  to  take  a  moment  to 
tell  the  Senator  from  Tennessee,  I 
agree  with  what  he  is  attempting  to  do, 
and  I  think  he  has  performed  a  great 
service.  And,  again,  raising  this  issue 
to  the  point  where  it  is  in  the  bill  now, 
we  have  probably  done  the  best  we  can 
given  the  configuration  of  the  commit- 
tee, and  the  opposition  we  see  on  the 
floor.  But  let  me  say  that  we  need  to 
adopt  stabilization — like  all  other  in- 
dustrialized nations  have — as  an  initial 
goal. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
for  his  very  fine  effort,  and  I  yield  the 
floor. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Madam  President,  in 
the  international  deliberations  con- 
cerning global  climate  change,  the 
United  States  properly  and  aggres- 
sively has  advocated  enhanced  inter- 
national cooperation  in  developing  and 
assessing  scientific,  technical,  and  eco- 
nomic information  with  respect  to 
greenhouse  gases  and  their  effects  on 
climate,  the  possible  impact  of  such  ef- 
fects, and  response  measures  that  could 
be  taken  at  national,  regional  or  inter- 
national levels. 

Recent  international  global  climate 
change  include  First,  the  July  17  "Elco- 
nomic  Declaration"  of  the  G-7  Eco- 
nomic Summit  in  London;  second,  sec- 
tion 1003  of  S.  1220,  the  National  En- 
ergy Security  Act  of  1991,  as  reported 
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by  the  Senate  Conunittee  on  Energy 
and  Na  ;ural  Resources;  and  third,  the 
formal  wsition  of  the  U.S.  Government 
as  set  1  orth  in  its  March  15,  1991,  sub- 
missioi .  to  the  Intergovernmental  Ne- 
gotiating Committee  for  a  Framework 
on  Climate  Change. 
Itnited  States  also  has  endorsed 
pursued  so-called  no  regrets  poli- 
policies  that  contribute  to 
redhction  of  greenhouse  gases  but 
beqeficial  for  reasons  other  than 
change,  such  as  energy  effi- 
Elxamples  include  increased  en- 
ef  iciency,  better  management  of 
md  other  natural  resources,  re- 
in the  use  of  CFCs,  and  the 
al^mospheric  emissions  that  will 
from  the  Clean  Air  Act  Amend- 

1990. 

sfdnilnistratlon  has  pointed  out 

current    law    and    policy 

already  undertaken,  such  as 

Protocol    to   phase   out 

he  Clean  Air  Act  Amendments 

and  programs  to  plant  more 

net  greenhouse  gas  emissions 

Jnited  States  in  the  year  2000 

to  be  equal  to,  or  even 

1987  levels. 

President,  global  climate 
s  a  very  complex  concept.  The 
of  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
!  uggests  that  actions  should  be 
1  rithout  consideration  of  their 
or  costs  and  without  suffi- 
our  scientific  understanding, 
potential  benefits  of  an  ac- 
poorly  or  minimally  under- 
cannot  be  justified  under  a 
policy,  it  would  be  a  serious 
to  disregard  the  scientific  un- 
.  The  greater  the  economic 
costs  oi  the  smaller  the  benefits  of  a 
propose  1  action,  the  greater  the  need 
for  full  understanding  of  the  social, 
econom  c,  energy  and  environmental 
consequ ;nces 

Madaii  President,  this  position  is 
consiste  at  with  other  provisions  of  S. 
2166,  wh  Ich  supports  a  commitment  by 
all  natl<  ns  to  three  principles: 

First,  El  commitment  to  improved  un- 
derstan(  ing  of  the  causes  of  global  cli- 
cl^ange  and  the  social,  economic, 
environmental,   and   competi- 
mJ)lications  of  any  proposed  ac- 
stabilize  or  reduce  greenhouse 


,  a  commitment  to  further  sci- 
research    on    global    climate 
.0  remove  the  scientific  uncer- 
that  remain  on  the  causes  and 
of  global  climate  change 
the  consequences  of  any  pro- 
of action. 
,  S.  2166  recognizes  that  each 
responsible  for  establishment 
national  strategies  to  address 
of  climate  change  as  well  as 
)f  action  to  ameliorate  any  ad- 
Moreover,  such  strategies 
formulated  with  full  public 
for  the  elements  of  such 
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What  is  clear.  Madam  President,  is 
that  the  United  States  may  well  bear  a 
disproportionate  burden  in  the  imple- 
mentation of  any  global  climate 
change  agreement.  The  goals  and 
schedules  for  limitations  on  green- 
house gas  emissions  that  are  currently 
being  urged  by  certain  of  the  trade 
competitors  of  the  United  States— Eu- 
ropean countries,  Japan,  and  others — 
are  unwise  and  may  very  well  be  dis- 
criminatory. 

Before  the  United  States  commits  it- 
self to  global  climate  change  goals  that 
go  beyond  a  no  regrets  policy,  the 
American  people  need  to  fully  under- 
stand the  economic,  energy,  social,  en- 
vironmental, and  competitive  implica- 
tions of  any  strategies  intended  to  sta- 
bilize or  reduce  greenhouse  gases. 

The  need  to  investigate  the  feasibil- 
ity of  any  such  global  climate  change 
goals  is  reflected  in  S.  2166  before  act- 
ing further,  S.  2166  requires  the  Gov- 
ernment to  "investigate  the  feasibility 
and  the  economic,  energy,  social,  envi- 
ronmental, and  competitive  implica- 
tions of  stabilization  of  greenhouse 
gases."  It  was  the  considered  judgment 
of  the  committee  that  it  would  be  pre- 
mature, at  this  time,  to  adopt  any  new 
national  energy  policy  intended  to  ad- 
dress global  climate  change  other  than 
a  no  regrets  policy. 

Madam  President,  S.  2166  supports 
strong  leadership  by  the  United  States 
as  crucial  to  achieving  an  agreement 
on  a  framework  global  climate  change 
convention  in  time  for  the  June  1992 
United  Nations'  Conference  on  Envi- 
ronment and  Development.  S.  2166  also 
endorses  a  coordinated,  international 
commitment  to  advancing  scientific 
knowledge  of  global  climate  change 
and  to  the  formulation  of  multi- 
national strategies  consistent  with  a 
"no-regrets"  policy. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  am  prepared  to  respond 
to  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 

Before  I  do  so,  I  would  like  to  say  a 
word  about  my  colleague  from  Colo- 
rado who  has  just  spoken.  He  and  I 
have  been  partners  in  this  effort  for 
many  years  now  and  I  want  to  ac- 
knowledge my  debt  to  my  friend.  He 
has  been  a  fantastic  leader,  showing 
tremendous  foresight  and  determina- 
tion and  imagination.  I  treasure  my 
working  relationship  with  the  Senator 
from  Colorado.  I  treasure  his  commit- 
ment and  dedication  to  this  issue,  and 
I  am  very  appreciative  of  the  kind 
words  he  just  put  into  the  Record  here. 
I  look  forward  to  continuing  to  work 
with  him  very  closely  on  it.  We  are  of 
one  mind  on  this  question.  I  wish  we 
could  make  more  progress  in  convinc- 
ing others  to  join  with  us.  But  we  have 
barely  begun  to  fight.  I  want  to  serve 
notice  of  that,  as  he  has  repeatedly. 

Now,  Madam  President,  just  very 
briefly,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  a  rebuttal 
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of  the  statements  that  were  made  ear- 
lier about  the  recent  study,  "America's 
Energy  Choices."  This  is  prepared  by 
the  Natural  Resources  Defense  Council. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Natural  Resources 

Defense  Council, 
Washington.  DC.  February  6,  1992. 

Dear  Senator:  We  are  writing  in  response 
to  Secretary  Watkins'  comments  on  global 
warming  in  his  letter  to  Sen.  Bennett  John- 
ston of  February  4th.  which  we  understand 
has  been  distributed  to  the  full  Senate.  We 
are  dismayed  that  the  Secretary  of  Energy 
has  mischaracterlzed  the  results  of  our  re- 
cent study.  America's  Energy  Choices,  as 
well  as  the  recent  report  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Intergovernmental  Panel  on  Climate 
Change  (IPCC). 

In  his  letter.  Secretary  Watkins  states 
that  the  IPCC  has  "significantly  reduced" 
its  projections  of  potential  future  warming 
in  the  Northern  Hemisphere.  We  believe  this 
misrepresents  the  recent  IPCC  update.  In  a 
report  released  on  January  16,  1992,  the  IPCC 
stated  under  the  heading  "Our  Major  Conclu- 
sions." that  "Findings  of  scientific  research 
since  1990  do  not  affect  our  fundamental  un- 
derstanding of  the  science  of  the  greenhouse 
effect  and  either  confirm  or  do  not  justify  al- 
teration of  the  major  conclusions  of  the  first 
IPCC  Scientific  Assessment."  In  particular, 
the  IPCC  reiterated  that  "The  evidence  from 
the  modelling  studies,  from  observations  and 
the  sensitivity  analyses  indicate  that  the 
sensitivity  of  global  mean  surface  tempera- 
ture to  doubling  CO2  is  unlikely  to  lie  out- 
side the  range  1.5  to  4.5''C."  The  IPCC  did 
note  that  sulfates  from  fossil  fuel  emissions 
have  a  cooling  effect  that  may  be  masking  a 
significant  part  of  the  greenhouse  warming 
in  the  northern  hemisphere.  While  this  could 
imply  somewhat  slower  warming  than  pre- 
viously projected  in  the  near  term,  an  accel- 
erated warming  is  expected  as  sulfur  dioxide 
emissions  are  reduced.' 

America's  Energy  Choices  examines  a 
number  of  possible  future  energy  scenarios: 
its  most  aggressive  scenario  demonstrates 
how  a  combination  of  widespread  implemen- 
tation of  energy  efficiency  technologies  and 
measures,  along  with  rapid  commercializa- 
tion of  renewable  energy  technologies,  could 
substantially  reduce  U.S.  fossil  fuel  con- 
sumption (and  associated  carbon  dioxide 
emissions)  over  the  next  40  years,  at  a  net 
savings  of  over  $2.3  trillion  to  energy  con- 
sumers. Secretary  Watkins"  letter  asserts 
that  this  scenario  depends  on  an  assumption 
of  "Slow  economic  growth  and  a  continuing 
shift  away  from  manufacturing." 

In  fact,  our  analysis  is  based  on  DOE'S  pro- 
jections of  future  GNP  growth,  population 
growth,  and  energy  prices.^  The  Secretary's 
assertion  that  the  differences  between  our 
findings  and  those  of  the  Administration's 
National  Energy  Strategy  are  accounted  for 
by  slower  economic  growth  in  our  study  is 
flat  out  false. 

We  do  assume  somewhat  slower  growth 
rates  of  industrial  production  than  does 
DOE;  many  analysts  have  criticized  DOE's 
projections  as  being  too  high.  We  believe 
there  will  be  a  continuing  growth  of  the 
services    sector   relative    to    industry,    and 
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'  1992  IPCC  Supplement.  January.  16,  1992.  Page  3. 
lines  35-44. 

^Because  our  analysis  was  begun  before  the  NES 
was  published  we  used  GNP  growth  figures  from  the 
1990  Annual  Energy  Outlook,  which  differ  slightly 
from  those  in  the  NES. 


within  the  Industrial  sector,  a  continuing 
shift  away  from  energy-intensive  materials 
processing  towards  fabrication  and  assembly. 
It  should  also  be  noted  that  our  industrial 
growth  rate  and  GNP  assumptions  apply  to 
all  of  our  scenarios,  including  the  business- 
as-usual  scenario,  and  therefore  are  not  re- 
sponsible for  our  estimates  of  significant  en- 
ergy and  cost  savings  from  utilization  of  en- 
ergy efficiency  and  renewable  energy  tech- 
nologies. 

It  Is  regrettable  that  DOE  feels  it  must  re- 
sort to  distortion  of  both  IPCC's  scientific 
findings  and  America's  Energy  Choices'  eco- 
nomic analysis  in  an  attempt  to  justify  its 
stance  on  federal  energy  legislation.  This 
serves  neither  the  public  interest  in  respon- 
sible Congressional  action  on  climate  change 
and  energy  policy,  nor  DOE's  own  interest  in 
restoring  its  credibility  with  the  Congress 
and  the  public. 
Sincerely, 

DANIEL  LASHOF, 

Senior  Scientist.  Natu- 
ral   Resources    De- 
fense Council. 
ALDEN  Meyer. 

Director,  Climate 

Change  and  Energy 
Program.  Union  of 
Concerned  Sci- 

entists. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  will  revise  and  extend 
and  elaborate  my  own  remarks  about  a 
number  of  the  points  raised  by  my 
&iend,  the  Senator  from  Wyoming, 
with  respect  to  Japan  and  EC. 

The  statement  that  the  European 
Community  is  just  all  talk  and  no  ac- 
tion ignores  the  passage  by  the  council 
of  ministers  of  an  energy  tax,  which  is 
moving  rapidly  toward  enactment  by 
the  entire  EC. 

With  regard  to  methane,  I  agree 
methane  is  part  of  the  problem.  I  will 
have  an  amendment  in  the  future  on 
methane  as  well.  The  administration 
has  been  approached  by  the  EC  to  con- 
trol methane.  They  refused  to  talk 
about  that  also. 

As  for  targets  and  timetables,  that  is 
the  method  we  used  with  the  Montreal 
protocol  on  CFCs,  targets  and  time- 
tables. It  is  just  the  sensible  way  to 
proceed. 

Finally,  on  the  pain  associated  with 
stabilizing  emissions,  there  are  many 
studies — one  by  the  EPA  that  shows 
how,  through  completely  voluntary 
measures,  with  leadership,  we  could 
cut  emissions  by  some  14  percent  from 
current  levels  by  the  year  2000,  accom- 
modating continued  economic 
progress. 

It  is  a  myth  that  the  kind  of  meas- 
ures embodied  in  this  amendment  are 
going  to  be  disruptive  to  our  economy. 

Let  me  now  come  to  the  point  in  re- 
sponse to  the  suggestion  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee.  The  ranking 
Republican  member  of  the  committee 
and  others  on  the  Republican  side  of 
the  aisle  have  made  it  plain  that  de- 
bate will  be  extended  ad  infinitum  so 
long  as  this  amendment  is  pending. 

I  would  not  like  for  this  to  be  a  par- 
tisan issue. 

(Mr.  AKAKA  assumed  the  chair.) 


Mr.  GORE.  I  just  noticed  the  change 
in  the  occupant  of  the  chair. 

This  will  not  be  a  partisan  issue.  It 
really  should  not  be,  and  I  trust  will 
not  be,  in  essence.  But  I  understand 
very  clearly  what  the  ranking  member 
of  the  committee  has  said. 

I  also  have  a  great  deal  of  respect  for 
the  committee  and  my  friendship  with 
both  the  ranking  member  and  the 
chairman  of  the  committee.  And  the 
chairman  has  made  a  very  generous 
proposal.  Because  I  recognize  we  do  not 
get  anywhere  if  we  are  going  to  have  a 
filibuster  on  this  amendment,  I  will 
shortly  pull  it  down.  And  then  I  will 
come  back  with  it  on  another  bill.  I 
will  keep  coming  back  with  it.  We  have 
to  do  this. 

But  because  of  my  respect  for  the 
committee  and  my  understanding  of 
the  situation,  I  will,  at  this  point,  in 
keeping  with  the  suggestion  of  the 
chairman  and  the  clear  statements  by 
the  ranking  Republican  member,  I  do 
now  withdraw  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  that  right.  The  amendment  is 
withdrawn. 

The  amendment  (No.  1589)  was  with- 
drawn. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  give 
my  special  thanks  to  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  who  has  performed  with 
Presidential  timbre  this  evening. 

Mr.  SEYMOUR.  Mr.  President,  Sen- 
ators Cranston,  Wellstone,  and  I  had 
intended  to  offer  an  amendment,  which 
I  will  ask  to  be  submitted  for  the 
Record,  to  allow  the  State  of  Califor- 
nia to  go  forward  with  what  is  known 
as  Drive  +  legislation.  California's  leg- 
islation establishes  a  system  of  fees 
and  rebates,  also  known  as  "feebates", 
to  reward  the  purchase  of  cars  that  are 
both  clean  and  efficient.  Although  I  be- 
lieve that  the  State  of  California  can 
go  forward  with  Drive  +  even  without 
my  legislation,  in  an  attempt  to  ensure 
that  the  State  not  have  to  go  through 
a  lengthy  court  battle  to  affirm  this 
right  I  was  hopeful  my  clarifying  lan- 
guage would  be  passed  by  the  full  Sen- 
ate. 

I  fully  understand  the  delicate  nature 
of  the  negotiations  that  have  allowed 
the  energy  bill  to  be  considered  by  the 
full  Senate.  In  an  effort  to  speed  the 
passage  of  this  much  needed  measure, 
my  colleagues  and  I  are  willing  to 
forgo  offering  the  amendment  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  two  Senators  from  Califor- 
nia and  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Minnesota,  and  greatly  appreciate 
their  efforts  to  ensure  that  S.  2166 
passes  the  Senate  in  a  timely  fashion. 
I,  too,  feel  that  State  feebates  legisla- 
tion is  an  interesting  idea  and  worthy 
of  consideration  when  the  Senate  turns 
its  attention  to  improving  our  Nation's 
corporate  average  fuel  economy  stand- 
ards or  other  appropriate  legislation. 

Mr.  SEYMOUR.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent the  amendment  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

On  page  144,  between  lines  17  and  18,  Insert 
the  following  new  section: 

SEC.  6111.  STATE  FUEL  EFFICIENCY  PROGRAMS. 

(a)  In  General.— Subject  to  subsection  (b). 
and  notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law.  a  State  may  adopt  and  enforce  laws  re- 
lating to  the  fuel  economy  of  motor  vehicles 
that  provide  for— 

(1)  increased  fees  for  vehicles  having  a  fuel 
economy  below  a  specified  level; 

(2)  the  purchase  and  destruction  of  vehicles 
described  in  paragraph  (1);  and 

(3)  fee  rebates  and  other  incentives  for  ve- 
hicles having  a  fuel  economy  above  a  speci- 
fied level. 

(b)  LmrrATiON.- A  State  may  not  adopt  or 
enforce  a  law  that  prescribes  a  fuel  economy 
standard  with  which  manufacturers  of  motor 
vehicles  must  comply. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
shortly  submit  a  colloquy  between  my- 
self and  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Riegle]  on  the  subject 
of  transmission  access,  which  is  a  vi- 
tally, vitally  important  issue. 

Senator  Riegle  and  I  have  come  to  a 
meeting  of  the  minds  on  that  very  im- 
portant subject  represented  in  this  col- 
loquy. Before  I  submit  it,  I  wanted  to 
give  a  chance  to  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming to  ask  any  questions  he  may  have 
about  it  because  it  is  such  an  impor- 
tant matter. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
my  colleague  and  my  chairman.  The 
colloquy  discusses  the  very  difficult 
issue  of  transmission  access.  There  is  a 
statement  in  this  I  just  would  wish  the 
Senator  might  be  able  to  clarify  be- 
cause the  sentence  that  precedes  it,  "It 
is  in  the  interests  of  consumers  and  the 
public  generally  for  transmission  own- 
ers to  provide  transmission  access  and 
use  on  rates  and  terms  that  are  non- 
discriminatory compared  with  the 
transmission  access  available  to  them- 
selves." 

Then  the  sentence  I  was  asking 
about,  "This  will  be  a  formidable  but 
achievable  goal  for  the  conferees." 

It  is  my  understanding  that  refers  to 
the  whole  bulk  of  that  paragraph,  rath- 
er than  the  specifies  of  the  sentence 
that  precedes  it? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  As  the  sense  of  the 
colloquy  points  out  we  want  to  deal 
comprehensively  with  transmission  ac- 
cess in  the  conference.  That  means  ad- 
dressing the  desires  of  those  who,  for 
example,  want  to  protect  native  load; 
those  who  want  to  do  away  with  what 
they  call  cherry  picking  of  retail  cus- 
tomers. There  is  a  concern  that  trans- 
mission access  going  on  today  by  FERC 
and  by  some  public  utility  commis- 
sions involves  their  concern  with  that 
overreaching. 

The  concern  of  others  is  what  I  think 
is  the  commendable  goal  of  having  a 
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I  say  it  is  a  formidable  e:oal, 
formidable  goal  to  deal  com- 
prehensively and  successfully  with  all 
concerns  in   the  conference, 
issue  will  definitely  be  in  the 
conference  and  we  will,  without  com- 
ourselves  to  do  anything  spe- 
know — we  are  not  going  to 
are  going  to  be  for  this  amend- 
for  that  amendment — we  have 
all  of  those  concerns  so  the 
achlevible  goal  is  to  deal  successfully 
of  those  concerns  that  we  men- 
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answer  is,  yes,  that  clause  is 

by  all  of  that  which  precedes  it. 

\  fALLOP.  So  it  is  in  fact  a  rec- 

that  the  issue  will  come  back 

a  commitment  to  any  particu- 

of  that  issue?  It  neither 

we  will  have  transmission  ac- 

will  not,  in  any  form? 

JOHNSTON.  It  is  a  commitment 

in  good  faith  and  comprehen- 

1  rith  the  issue. 

have  not  signed  on  to  any  so- 
That  is  what  the  conference  is 
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ALLOP.  I  thank  my  friend.  It 
be  up  to  me  to  object  to  it. 
I  thank  the  Senator  for  the 
clarlflcktlon  and  again  will  reiterate 
owp  strong  feelings  about  trans- 
access,  a  potential  catastrophe 
bill  we  have  worked  so  hard  on 
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jpHNSTON.  I  thank  Senators  for 
transmission        access 
on  this  bill  at  this  time, 
to  deal  with  one  aspect  of  it 
trying  to  deal  with  the  whole 
ind  that  is  why  we  wanted  to 
nto  conference  and  not  try  to 
it  here.  We  would  be  here  for 
If  we   did.    I   am    particularly 
to  Senator  Riegle  for  allowing 
so. 
rtlEGLE.  Mr.  President,  the  pur- 
title  15  Is  to  promote  fair  com- 
In  order  to  reduce  electricity 
customers.  Some  proponents 
reform    believe    that    fair 
will     require     that     all 
competitors  who  can  pay  for 
should  have  fair  access  to 
tra|ismission  system.  They  argue 
ability  of  power  generators  to 
power  to  market  improves  the 
of  a  competitive  whole- 
market.  The  bill  currently 
before    the   Senate   does   not 
provisions  which  open  up  the 
system.  Does  the  Chalr- 
krfow  we  can  expect  these  Issues 
de  lit  with  in  conference? 
jpHNSTON.  In  response  to  the 
question,  I  certainly  recog- 
power  of  the  argument  that  it 
best  interests  of  consumers  as 
for  there  to  be  a  flexible  and 
open  transmission  system, 
have  seen  and  will  continue 
1  apid  evolution  toward  greater 
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transmission  access  through  actions  by 
the  FERC,  State  public  utility  commis- 
sions, and  voluntary  open  access  filings 
by  utilities.  I  have,  however,  indicated 
my  strong  resistance  to  transmission 
access  amendments  to  S.  2166  on  the 
Senate  floor.  Were  we  to  open  up  the 
bill  to  access  amendments  I  have  no 
doubt  that  we  would  be  here  for  days 
on  end.  The  subject  of  transmission  ac- 
cess has  tremendous  complexity,  both 
technical  and  economic,  both  subtle 
and  overt. 

The  House  energy  bill  will  certainly 
contain  mandatory  transmission  access 
provisions,  and  this  will  therefore  be  a 
matter  that  the  conference  must  deal 
with.  The  advantage  of  dealing  with 
transmission  In  conference  is  that  we 
can  do  so  comprehensively.  In  con- 
ference we  will  deal  with  the  desire  of 
some  for  non-discriminatory  and  pro- 
competitive  wholesale  transmission 
rates  and  access  at  just  and  reasonable 
rates.  We  will  also  deal  with  the  con- 
cerns of  others  that  there  be  appro- 
priate protections  concerning  retail 
wheeling,  and  maintenance  of  the  reli- 
ability and  coordination  that  our  util- 
ity system  enjoys  today.  It  is  in  the  in- 
terest of  consumers  and  the  public  gen- 
erally for  transmission  owners  to  pro- 
vide transmission  access  and  use  on 
rates  and  terms  that  are  non-discrimi- 
natory compared  with  the  transmission 
access  and  use  available  to  themselves, 
their  affiliates  and  others.  This  will  be 
a  formidable  but  achievable  goal  for 
the  conferees.  In  any  case,  it  is  clearly 
preferable  to  the  piecemeal  approach 
to  transmission  that  would  result  If  we 
begin  to  deal  with  amendments  on  the 
Senate  floor. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Would  it  be  the  Sen- 
ator's intention  that  any  transmission 
access  provisions  the  conference  adopts 
will  be  in  addition  to  all  existing  rights 
under  statutes,  contracts  or  otherwise? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Yes. 

Mr.  SPECTER  and  Mr.  JOHNSTON 
addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
know  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
has  very  patiently  waited. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Only  for  2  hours. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  had  an  agreed-to 
amendment  which  is  Important,  but  I 
will  yield. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  I  will  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished manager  for  that. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  send  an  amend- 
ment to  the  desk  on  behalf  of  Senators 
Riegle,  Dodd,  Kerry,  Bryan,  Levin, 
DoMENici,  and  Bond  which  deals  with 
protection  against  abusive  affiliate 
transactions,  deals  with  the  authority 
of  State  PUC's  to  preapprove  con- 
tracts, puts  restrictions  on  reciprocal 
arrangements,  deals  with  just  and  rea- 
sonable sales,  and  access  to  books  and 
records. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  advised  that  this 
is  not  cleared  at  this  time,  so  I  will 


withhold  and  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SPECTER  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  is  recognized. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  now  like  to  turn  to  discussion  of 
certain  aspects  of  the  provisions  of  the 
pending  legislation  which  amend  the 
Public  Utility  Holding  Company  Act  of 
1935. 

This  is  a  very  complex  issue  where 
constituents  of  mine  in  Pennsylvania 
are  on  both  sides  of  the  issue.  There 
are  supporters  defending  reform  of  the 
Public  Utility  Holding  Company  Act 
who  believe  that  by  exempting  inde- 
pendent power  producers  from  the  reg- 
ulatory requirements  of  the  act,  there 
will  be  more  competition;  and  there 
are  opponents  who  are  very  concerned 
about  serious  potential  consequences 
which  may  result  in  a  category  of 
stranded  investments  where  large  in- 
dustrial and  commercial  customers 
may  be  able  to  leave  the  investor- 
owned  utility  system  to  avoid  paying 
fixed  costs,  such  as  costs  required  to 
provide  reserve  capacity,  maintain  im- 
portant low-income  customer  pro- 
grams, taxes,  research  such  as  clean 
coal  technology  projects,  compliance 
costs  associated  with  the  Clean  Air 
Act.  If  this  were  to  occur,  the  remain- 
ing customers  would  be  left  behind  to 
pay  for  these  stranded  Investments  and 
programs. 

There  is  also  concern  expressed  by  a 
considerable  constituent  body  of  mine 
that  there  will  be  duplication  costs, 
which  means  that  investor-owned  utili- 
ties would  be  required  to  make  electric 
service  available  to  every  customer 
within  the  service  area,  but  at  the 
same  time  customers  would  have  the 
ability  to  jump  on  and  off  the  system 
without  efficient  planning  for  future 
generation  and  transmission  require- 
ments. 

This  coul''  lead  to  a  costly  duplica- 
tion of  services  as  investor-owned  utili- 
ties remain  obligated  to  provide  elec- 
tric services  to  these  customers. 

There  is  also  a  considerable  concern 
about  utilities  being  forced  to  build  ad- 
ditional transmission  lines  much  soon- 
er than  normally  required  because  ex- 
isting lines  would  be  used  for  reserve 
for  the  benefit  of  others. 

The  construction  of  new  lines  is  a 
complicated  matter,  Mr.  President,  as 
illustrated  by  efforts  now  to  construct 
new  lines  in  Pennsylvania,  these  plans 
raise  the  serious  issue  of  whether  there 
is  increased  exposure  to  the  carcino- 
genic effects  of  electromagnetic  fields 
and  another  very  severe  complication. 

There  have  been  a  wide  variety  of 
studies  as  to  what  the  impact  of  this 
reform  would  be. 

I  turn  now  to  what  might  be  cat- 
egorized as  Independent  conclusions, 
although  that  is  always  suspect  in  the 
analysis  of  judgments  and  in  the  legis- 
lative context,  and  these  purport  to  be 
independent  judgments. 
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In  1989.  the  Congressional  Office  of 
Technology  Assessment  in  Electric 
Power  Wheeling  and  Dealing,  Techno- 
logical Considerations  for  Increasing 
Competition,  concluded  that: 

The  cost,  benefits,  and  Impacts  of  competi- 
tion are  very  uncertain.  The  benefits  of  com- 
petition are  speculative  and  difficult  to 
quantify,  particularly  from  a  national  per- 
spective. Rapid  change  will  entail  the  great- 
est risks. 

Competition  in  general  is  highly  de- 
sirable. That  is  the  laissez-faire  free 
enterprise  system.  But  in  the  context 
of  the  public  utility  holding  compa- 
nies, there  are  very  substantial  uncer- 
tainties. More  recently,  the  Congres- 
sional Research  Service  Issued  a  report 
on  "electricity  in  a  new  regulatory 
order"  saying: 

Comprehensive  regulatory  reform  of  the 
electric  power  Industry  is  neither  desirable 
nor  practical  without  a  clearer  vision  of 
what  form  the  Industry  should  take.  A  major 
overhaul  of  regrulation  would  Involve  signifi- 
cant risks  to  the  present  stability  of  the 
available  and  reliable  electric  power  with  lit- 
tle guarantee  of  Improved  services  or  lower 
costs. 

There  was  another  conclusion 
reached  by  the  North  American  Elec- 
tric Reliability  Council,  an  independ- 
ent organization  formed  by  the  electric 
utility  industry  in  1968  to  promote  the 
reliability  of  the  electric  supply  sys- 
tem in  North  America.  That  study  cau- 
tioned, in  its  1990  reliability  assess- 
ment, that  "reliability."  referring  to 
the  electric  system,  "should  not  be 
compromised  for  short-term  economic 
benefits.  In  the  long  run,  shortsighted 
approaches  could  result  in  severe  eco- 
nomic penalties  to  the  customer  and 
even  endanger  public  well-being.  ' 

Mr.  President,  these  are  some  of  the 
concerns  In  a  capsulated  form  which 
have  been  called  to  my  attention,  as  I 
say,  by  a  considerable  constituent  bloc 
in  Pennsylvania.  The  constituent  bloc 
opposed  to  the  amendments  in  this  act 
point  to  the  provisions  of  title  15,  sec- 
tion 79(z)(4),  which  places  a  require- 
ment on  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  to  conduct  certain  studies 
and  investigations,  which,  as  I  under- 
stand It,  have  not  been  performed. 

My  statements,  Mr.  President,  do  not 
come  with  the  detailed  knowledge  of 
the  committee  members  because  I  have 
not  been  on  the  committee.  When  this 
bill  came  to  the  floor  I  was  contacted 
by  my  constituents.  I  am  making  an  ef- 
fort to  fajTilliarize  myself  with  the  in- 
tricacies of  a  very  complex  subject. 

So  my  statements  are  based  upon  the 
representations  of  the  materials  which 
have  been  made  available  to  me  over  a 
relatively  short  period  of  time. 

But  referring  to  title  15,  section 
6779(z)(4),  there  is  an  issue  concerning 
the  obligations  of  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission.  This  I  do  know 
because  it  is  in  statutory  form: 

The  Commission  is  hereby  authorized  and 
directed  to  make  studies  and  investigations 
of  public  utility  companies,  the  territories 
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served  or  which  can  be  served  by  public  util- 
ity companies,  and  the  manner  in  which  the 
same  are  or  can  be  served  to  determine  the 
sizes,  types  and  locations  of  public  utility 
companies  which  do  or  can  operate  most  eco- 
nomically and  efficiently  in  the  public  inter- 
est, in  the  interest  of  investors  and  consum- 
ers, and  in  the  furtherance  of  the  wider  and 
more  economical  use  of  gas  and  electric  en- 
ergy. 

Mr.  President,  the  information  pro- 
vided to  me  represents  that  there  has 
not  been  that  statutorily  mandated 
study  by  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission.  One  of  the  requests  made 
of  me  was  to  have  the  title  on  reform 
of  the  Public  Utility  Holding  Company 
Act  stricken  so  that  there  could  be  a 
study  by  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  and  a  determination  made 
as  to  the  impact  of  the  reforms. 

I  had  been  informed  and  have  seen 
the  letter  from  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission  Chairman  rep- 
resenting that  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission  approves  of  the 
amendments  of  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion, but.  notwithstanding  any  such  ap- 
proval, there  still  has  not  been,  as  I  un- 
derstand it,  the  kind  of  studies  and  in- 
vestigations mandated  by  the  statute. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  inserted 
at  this  juncture  the  text  of  a  proposed 
amendment  which  I  would  like  to  have 
in  the  Congressional  Record  so  that 
it  may  be  read  by  my  colleagues.  The 
amendment  would  purport  to  strike 
the  existing  provisions  of  the  Public 
Utility  Holding  Act  and  call  for  a 
study. 

Then,  Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to 
have  inserted  at  this  juncture  in  the 
Record  another  possible  amendment 
which  would  call  for  a  study  of  public 
utility  companies  by  the  SEC.  The  SEC 
would  then  be  required  to  report  back 
to  the  Congress  with  the  provisions  of 
the  pending  bill  not  taking  effect  until 
Congress  has  had  90  days  to  review  the 
report. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

On  page  379,  strike  all  beginning  with  line 
22  through  line  H  on  page  394,  and  insert  the 
following: 

"TITLE  XV— STUDY  OF  PUBLIC  UTILITY 
COMPANIES,  REPORT  AND  REC- 
OMMENDATION 

"The  Commission  is  hereby  directed  to 
make  studies  and  investigations  of  the  types 
and  structure  of  public  utility  companies,  in- 
cluding such  selling  electric  energy  solely  at 
wholesale,  which  in  its  judgment  can  operate 
most  economically  and  efficiently  in  the 
public  interest  and  in  the  interest  of  inves- 
tors and  consumers;  and  upon  the  basis  of 
such  studies  and  investigations  shall  submit 
during  the  First  Session  of  the  103d  Congress 
to  the  Senate  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban 
Affairs  Committee  and  to  the  House  Energy 
and  Commerce  Committee  its  report  and  rec- 
ommendations as  to  the  type  and  structure 
of  public  utility  systems  which  can  best  pro- 
mote and  harmonize  the  Interests  of  the  pub- 
lic, the  investor,  and  the  consumer:  Provided, 
That  in  the  conduct  of  such  studies  and  in- 
vestigation  the   Commission   shall   consult 


with  Federal.  State,  and  local  utility  regu- 
latory agencies:  And  provided  further,  That 
such  studies  and  investigations  include  con- 
servation, including  demand  side  manage- 
ment." 

On  page  379.  on  line  22.  add  the  following: 

SEC.  15101.  STUDY  OF  PUBLIC  UnUTV  COMPA- 
NIES, REPORT  AND  RECOMMENDA- 
TION. 

Immediately  upon  enactment  of  this  bill 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  is 
hereby  directed  to  study  the  impact  of  the 
provisions  detailed  in  sections  15102-15109  of 
this  Act  on  the  electric  utility  industry  in- 
cluding studies  and  investigations  of  the 
types  and  structure  of  public  utility  compa- 
nies, including  such  selling  electric  energy 
solely  at  wholesale,  which  in  its  judgment 
can  operate  most  economically  and  effi- 
ciently In  the  public  interest  and  in  the  in- 
terest of  investors  and  consumers;  and  upon 
the  basis  of  such  studies  and  investigations 
shall  submit  within  nine  months  to  the  Sen- 
ate Banking.  Housing  &  Urban  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, the  Senate  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources Committee  and  to  the  House  Energy 
and  Commerce  Committee  its  report  and  rec- 
ommendations a^  to  the  type  and  structure 
of  public  utility  systems  which  can  best  pro- 
mote and  harmonize  the  interests  of  the  pub- 
lic, the  investor,  and  the  consumer:  Provided, 
That  in  the  conduct  of  such  studies  and  in- 
vestigation the  Commission  shall  consult 
with  Federal.  State,  and  local  utility  regu- 
latory agencies:  Provided  further.  That  such 
studies  and  investigations  include  conserva- 
tion, including  "demand  side  management": 
And  provided  further.  That  the  remaining  sec- 
tions of  this  title  not  take  effect  until  the. 
report  be  before  the  above  mentioned  com- 
mittees for  90  days. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I  put 
these  In  the  Congressional  Record  be- 
cause It  may  be  that  I  would  want  to 
offer  these  amendments  at  a  later 
stage  in  the  consideration  of  this  legis- 
lation. 

As  we  proceed  here  at  6:37  on  Thurs- 
day evening,  I  do  not  know  what  the 
history  of  this  bill  will  be.  whether  we 
will  finish  it  tonight,  or  whether  we 
will  finish  it  tomorrow  or  what  will 
happen.  But  It  may  be  that  we  will  pro- 
ceed over  the  recess  period  and  pick 
the  bill  up  again  when  we  return  on 
February  18.  If  that  would  occur,  then 
there  would  be  an  opportunity  for  fur- 
ther consideration  of  these  possible 
amendments. 

It  may  be,  Mr.  President,  that  there 
will  be  other  amendments  offered. 
There  has  been  some  discussion  of  an 
amendment  which  would  provide  that 
there  would  be  jurisdiction  in  the  State 
public  utility  commissions  to  have  cer- 
tain regulatory  authority  over  any  new 
company  which  had  less  than  35  per- 
cent equity  or  higher  than  65  percent 
debt.  As  the  legislative  process  unfolds, 
I  do  not  know  precisely  what  will 
occur,  but  I  do  believe  that  the  Issues 
Involved  require  more  analysis  and 
more  thought. 

At  best  I  can  sense  the  mood  of  this 
body,  it  is  likely  that  changes  in  the 
text  of  the  pending  legislation  are  un- 
likely. But  we  will  have  to  see  how 
that  develops.  And  when  others  in  the 
body  have  a  chance  to  examine  these 
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possit  le  amendments,  we  will  have  an 
opporfunity  to  examine  them  further 
legrlslatlve  matter  proceeds. 

unanimous    consent    at    this 
Mr.  President,  to  have  printed  in 
RECORD  the  list  of  constituent  in- 
opposed  to  the  pending  leglsla- 
md  also  a  letter  from  the  Penn- 
sylvaiia  Rural  Electric  Association  in 
oppos^ion  to  the  pending  amendments 
Public  Utility  Holding  Act. 
Theje  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
as  follows: 
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Pennsylvania  Rural 
Electric  association, 
HaTTisburg.  PA.  FebTuary  1. 1992. 
Hon.  AkLEN  Specter, 

U.S.  S  mate,  Hart  Senate  Office  Building. 
Wa  hington.  DC. 
Dear  Senator  Specter:  The  Pennsylvania 
Rural  Slectric  Association  represents  thir- 
teen rt  ral  electric  utilities,  called  ■'coopera- 
tives", that  serve  over  600.000  rural  Penn- 
sylvan^ns  in  half  the  geo^aphic  area  of  the 
state. 
Together 
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with    PP&L    and    Philadelphia 
Company,  our  Pennsylvania  electric 
serve  the  great  majority  of  Penn- 
households  and  businesses, 
these  companies  in  strong  opposi- 
tolchanges  in  the  Public  Utility  Holding 
Act  of  1935,  proposed  in  the  name 
that  could  once  again  lead  to 
of  complex,  far  flung  and  diverse 
structures  by  large  holding  ccmpa- 
deflgned  to  evade  government  oversight, 
their  control  of  the  electricity  mar- 
charge  unfairly  high  electric  rates. 
Reliability  of  electric  service  could  also  be 
affectei    by  unduly  relying  on  many  small 
Indepeijdent  power  producers  (IPPs)  for  elec- 
They  do  not  have  the  economies  of 
or  would  they  necessarily  have  the 
and  know-how  to  reliably  produce 
CO*,  power,  nor  would  they  necessarily 
requfred  to  avoid  risky  financing  arrange- 
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"reform"  really  means  is  that 
between  holding  companies 
IPPs  they  create  will  escape  regula- 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
and  possibly  by  state  public  utility 
comml^ions.  Consumers  would  pay  the  high- 
er elecl  ric  bills  that  could  result  from  such 
deregul  ition 
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this  measure  comes  to  the  Senate 
part  of  the  National  Energy  Strat- 
2166),  we  urge  you  to  offer  an  amend- 
would  require  the  Securities  and 
Commission  to  conduct  a  study  of 
of  such  drastic  changes  in 
has  worked  so  well  for  so  long, 
not  the  time  to  undertake  major  ex- 
periments in  an  industry  that  is  performing 
well 

Thanl 
ation  o: 
our  President, 
to  join 
as  he  i 
in  Call 


you  in  advance  for  your  consider- 

thls  important  matter.  I  regret  that 

Jesse  C.  Tilton  m,  is  not  able 

»ur  colleagues  in  a  meeting  with  you, 

attending  a  long-scheduled  meeting 

ftmia. 

Sficerely, 

WILUAM  E.  Mowatt. 
Vice-President.  PREA. 

PUHCA  "REFORM" 

(Bj^  the  Pennsylvania  Rural  Electric 

Association  [PREA]) 

THE  PROBLEM 

Prop<*al8  have  been  made  to  amend  the 
Public    Jtillty  Holding  Company  Act  of  1935 


[PUHCA]  to  allow  businesses,  including  pub- 
lic utility  holding  companies,  to  create  un- 
regulated subsidiaries  to  make  and  sell 
wholesale  electricity.  Many  fear  this  will 
cause  the  return  of  anti-consumer  and  anti- 
competitive practices  the  law  stopped  when 
it  was  enacted. 

BACKGROUND 

In  1935.  the  Congress,  under  the  personal 
leadership  of  Sam  Rayburn,  passed  the  Pub- 
lic Utility  Holding  Company  Act  to  protect 
the  public  against  the  anti-competitive  and 
fraudulent  business  practices  of  large  public 
utility  holding  companies. 

Before  PUHCA  was  enacted,  unregulated 
utilities  could  charge  whatever  they  wanted 
for  electricity,  even  though  consumers  are 
held  "captive"  by  monopolistic  utilities- 
consumers  can't  shop  around  for  a  better 
deal,  so  they  have  to  pay  the  going  rate. 
Holding  companies  could  cut  sweetheart 
deals  with  their  own  unregulated  subsidi- 
aries— on  the  sale  of  property  and  goods,  for 
instance— 80  the  unregulated  subsidiaries 
could  boast  low  costs  and  high  profits  that 
directly  benefit  investors  instead  of  captive 
ratepayers.  Holding  companies  could  also  get 
involved  in  all  kinds  of  non-utility  enter- 
prises that  increase  the  risk  for  the  entire 
company,  including  their  electric  utilities. 
And  the  holding  company  could  disguise  all 
these  activities  with  complex  corporate 
structures,  the  pieces  of  which  would  be 
scattered  around  the  country,  out  of  the 
reach  of  state  regulators. 

Under  PUHCA,  regulated  utilities  have  to 
pass  along  the  savings  from  low  costs  to 
ratepayers  in  the  forrfi  of  lower  electric  bills. 
Simpler  corporate  structures,  focused  only 
on  providing  electricity  to  consumers  at  the 
lowest  possible  cost,  are  required  so  regu- 
lators can  insure  that  the  law  works  to  pro- 
tect both  consumers  and  Investors. 

NATIONAL  ENERGY  STRATEGY 

Congress  is  trying  to  fashion  a  "national 
energy  strategy"  to  make  America  less  de- 
pendent on  foreign  oil.  Everyone  agrees  that 
we  should  try  to  use  our  own  resources  more 
wisely.  Increasing  the  efficiency  of  the  elec- 
tric utility  industry  will  save  our  energy  re- 
sources. 

The  proponents  of  PUHCA  "reform"  claim 
that  encouraging  competition  in  the  whole- 
sale electricity  market  will  make  the  entire 
industry  more  efficient  and  result  in  lower 
electric  bills  for  retail  utilities  and  their 
customers.  The  way  to  increase  competition, 
they  say.  is  to  allow  lots  of  new  subsidiaries, 
called  independent  power  producers  (IPPs)  or 
exempt  wholesale  generators,  around  the 
country  to  make  and  sell  wholesale  elec- 
tricity, unfettered  by  the  consumer  protec- 
tions of  PUHCA.  Any  business— not  just  elec- 
tric utilities — could  set  up  any  number  of 
IPPs  anywhere  in  the  country. 

PUHCA  "reform"  advocates  point  to  the 
limited  success  of  existing  IPPs  and  some 
small  cogeneration  power  plants  that  use 
mining  and  steelmaklng  wastes  to  produce 
wholesale  electricity.  These  facilities  are  not 
necessarily  comparable  to  the  unregulated 
facilities  envisioned  by  PUHCA  "reform"  ad- 
vocates. IPPs  created  by  large  public  utility 
holding  companies  today  can  only  operate  in 
the  home  state  of  the  holding  company  and 
are  regulated  by  state  public  utility  commis- 
sions. Cogeneration  power  plants  are  also 
treated  differently  under  the  Public  Utility 
Regulatory  Policies  Act  of  1978— their  size  is 
limited,  state  regulators  oversee  their  ac- 
tivities, and  nearby  electric  utilities  are  re- 
quired to  buy  their  wholesale  electricity. 

PUHCA  "reform"  really  means  that  the  re- 
lationship between  holding  companies  and 


the  IPPs  they  create  will  escape  regulation 
by  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 
and  by  state  public  utility  commissions.  Re- 
tail consumers— households  and  businesses- 
would  pay  the  higher  electric  bills  that  could 
result  from  such  deregulation. 

THE  PREA  POSmON 

PREA  represents  fourteen  rural  electric 
utilities,  called  "cooperatives,"  that  buy 
much  of  their  electricity  from  other  utilities 
that  make  and  sell  wholesale  electricity. 
Along  with  cooperatives  across  the  country, 
electric  utilities  owned  by  municipalities, 
state  regulators,  environmentalists  and 
consumer  groups,  we  are  very  concerned  that 
the  changes  to  PUHCA  described  above  could 
once  again  lead  to  creation  of  complex,  far 
flung  and  diverse  corporate  structures  by 
large  holding  companies  designed  to  evade 
government  oversight,  increase  their  control 
of  the  electricity  market,  and  charge  un- 
fairly high  electric  rates. 

Reliability  of  electric  service  could  also  be 
affected  by  unduly  relying  on  many  small 
IPPs  for  electricity.  They  do  not  have  the 
economies  of  scale,  nor  would  they  nec- 
essarily have  the  experience  and  know-how 
to  reliably  produce  low  cost  power,  nor 
would  they  necessarily  be  required  to  avoid 
risky  financial  arrangements. 

Because  electric  utilities  are  natural  mo- 
nopolies, consumers  can't  just  switch  from 
one  company  to  another  when  electric  bills 
go  up  or  service  deteriorates.  So  the  govern- 
ment has  spent  the  last  half  century  looking 
out  for  consumers  by  regulating  the  electric 
utility  industry.  This  protection  should  con- 
tinue. 

May  1991. 

Some  twenty-one  electric  utilities  serve  98 
percent  of  all  Pennsylvania  households:  Only 
the  two  New  Jersey-owned  utilities  urge  S 
1220's  title  XV,  exempting  new  power  supply 
subsidiary  Corporations  from  the  "Public 
Utility  Holding  Company  Act." 

"Whereas,  Several  proposals  have  been 
made  in  Congress  which  would  exempt  inde- 
pendent power  producers  [i.e.,  with  voting 
securities  wholly-owned  by  parent  corpora- 
tions,] from  the  provisions  of  the  Public 
Utility  Holding  Company  Act,  PUHCA:  and 
.  .  .  Opponents  of  these  proposals  believe 
that  exempting  .  .  .  [them]  will  make  pos- 
sible the  type  of  abuses  that  led  to  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Act  in  1935;  that  among  these 
abuses  may  be  self-dealing,  pyramiding  of 
costs,  and  improper  schemes  among  private 
power  companies,  all  of  which  work  against 
the  interests  of  consumers  and  are  not  in  the 
public  interest,  therefore,  be  it  Resolved.  By 
the  Pennsylvania  Rural  Electric  Association, 
that  we  urge  Congress  to  resist  proposals  to 
amend  PUHCA  to  exempt"  Public  Utility 
Holding  Companies'  new  power  supply  sub- 
sidiaries.' 

Electric  utilities  serving  Pennsylvania's 
households 


1.  Adams  Electric  Co-op.  Inc 

2.  Bedford  Rural  Electric  Co-op, 
Inc 

3.  Central  Electric  Co-op,  Inc  

4.  Claverack  Rural  Electric  Co- 
op. Inc 

5.  Duquesne  Light  Company' 


Number 
19,706 

7,066 
19,965 

14,069 
518.322 


'Absent  the  '35  Act.  holding  companies  exercised 
■voting  control  over  existing  utilities  and  ...  de- 
prived them  of  all  semblance  of  Independence":  They 
■furnished  all  the  revenues  and  a  large  percentage 

.  .  were  drained  off.  in  numerous  Instances,  by 
exhorbitant  service  and  construction  fees  ...  to  the 
parent  holding  company."  and  'what  was  left  of  the 
earnings  had  to  i>ercolate  upward"  to  the  holding 
company,  also.  94  ■U.  Pennsylvania  Law  Rev.  "  150. 
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Number  gf   the   Conservation   programs   I   set  servation  measures  at  Federal  build- 

6.  Metropollun  Edison  Company*        382.362  fp^th  in  S.  326  have  been  incorporated  ings  and  facilities  in  exchange  for  a 

7.  New  Enterprise  Rural  Electric  jjj^.^  g  jiee,  the  National  Energy  Secu-  share  of  the  savings  once  these  meas- 
8    Northwestern' Rural"  Elec^^^^^  "^ty  Act  of  1992.  I  would  like  to  briefly  ures  take  effect,  thus  allowing  Federal 

Co-op.  Inc                                           15,196  highlight  a  few  of  the  most  significant  agencies  to  achieve  their  energy  con- 

9.  Pennsylvania    Electric    Com-  of  these  conservation  programs.  servation  targets. 

pany»  481.412        Mr.  President,  the  menu  of  conserva-  This  legislation,  Mr.  President,  like 

10.  Pennsylvania    Power    Com-  tion   ideas   I   proposed   in    S.    326   and  S.  326,  also  includes  measures  to  estab- 
pany2  119,530  which  are  included  in  this  bill  were  not  lish  home  energy  rating  systems  and  fi- 
ll. Pennsylvania  Power  St  Light  conceived   as  a   blueprint   for   a   com-  nance    incentives    to    encourage    con- 
i9^°l?J^H«i,;hr.'i;-V»;fri;;"r«m'      ^-"".543  prehensive  energy  policy,  instead  they  struction   of  energy   efficient   homes. 

pany "                t-iectnc   i.om-      ^  ^^^  ^gj.e  designed  to  encourage  adoption  of  The  Alliance  to  Save  Energy,  of  which 

13.  Somerset  Rurii  Electric  Co-  practical   conservation  measures  that  my   distinguished   colleagues   Senator 
op,  Inc 10,011  could  bring  about  significant  near-term  Wirth  and  Senator  Jeffords  are  co- 

14.  Southwest  Central  Rural  Elec-  results.  I  discussed  the  concept  for  this  chairs,  recently  did  a  survey  in  which 
trie  Coop,  Inc 17,929  legislation    in    November    1990    with  they    determined    that   89   percent   of 

15.  Sullivan  County  Rural  Elec-  George  Frampton,  the  president  of  the  those    polled    supported    a    minimum 
,«''*'l^i^-^?,nVl°nn'r;;ri;i"<;;Vrtoro"  wilderness  Society,  who  observed  that  Federal  efficiency  standard  for  homes. 

OP  Inc                     tiectric  co-          ^^  ^  .^  ^^  unfortunate  that  a  number  of  In  addition,  I  strongly  support  the  pro- 

17  United  EiectricCo^'p',' inc "!!!'.!'.          141726  sensible  and  potentially  effective  en-  vision  in  title  VH  that  establishes  an 

18.  United  Gas  Improvement  Cor-  ergy    conservation    ideas    have    either  energy  efficiency  rating  system  for  all 
poration 52.171  gone  unnoticed  or  have  been  coopted  new  residential,   commercial,  and  in- 

19.  Valley  Rural  Electric  Co-op,  ^y  larger    more  controversial  legisla-  dustrial    buildings.    While    S.    2166   re- 

^Inc ;;; •■••:^"A- V ^5'|^  tive    initiatives.    Accordingly,    in    the  Quires  all  buildings  receiving  Federal 

!?•  w^  Penn^Power  com"™^^^^              55^'??^  Conservation  proposals  I  set  forth  in  S.  mortgages  to  meet  or  exceed  the  Fed- 

21.  West  Penn  Power  Company*  .. 554^  ^^^  ^  ^^^^^^  with  the  assistance  of  the  eral  efficiency  codes,  I  believes  the  bill 

Total     Pennsylvania     house-  Alliance   to   Save    Energy,    which   has  could  be  strengthened  by  adding  mini- 
holds.  1989-90 4,615,772  also  worked  very  closely  with  Senator  mum  energy  efficiency  standards  for 

•  A  Public  utility  Holding  Company,  or  owned  by  WiRTH's  Staff  on  this  Issue,  to  cull  the  federally  subsidized  housing. 

one:  The  'Public  Utility  Holding  Company  Act "  of  epn<8ihlp  pnprirv  rrin<5prvation  nrnnosals  Finally,    I   COmmend   the   decision    tO 

'^^T^.Z^^fZlli:T.%r''' '-'''-  rom    o\hSrTeS?trn     "oadr^is  include  provisions  from  S.  326  wMch 

"™iyH,^rby^iw'1erS*y's  ■  ^nerai  Public  scope,  and  Combine  it  With  a  number  of  «^i"  f  sist  ratepayers  in  making  intel- 

utimies"  holding  company  corporation.  new  ideas  targeted  at  the  Federal  Gov-  ^^^^^^   ^°^^   improvement  purchases. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  while  emmenfs    energy     consumption,     the  by  requiring  the  Secretary  of  Energy 

submitting  those,  I  say  at  the  same  utility    industry,    the    transportation  J^^SeT^nd  aCefs'L^wlM^ws^LT^^ 

time  that  there  are   very  significant  sector,  and  Federal  housing  and  com-  ratings  and  labels  tor  windows  ana  win 

constituent  interests  in  Pennsylvania  mercial  building  regulations.  ^°ZrJ^V'^^^.^i.^    IL  ^nrtUVrSf 

who  like  the  bill.  I  am  not  in  a  position        IMr.  President,   the  Federal  Govern-  l^^ps,    commercial    air    conditiomng. 

to  say  categorically  what  ought  to  fol-  ment  is  the  largest  single  consumer  of  ^'^^I'TZlr^'^J'I^^'^^JV^Z^^^ 

low.  That  is  why  I  am  submitting  the  energy  in  the  United  States.  Therefore,  ^^^^  o^  Energy  s  appliance  energy  effi- 

possible  idea  of  the  study  by  the  Secu-  it  seems  reasonable  to  me  that  any  ^^X^^rTsldent    with  the  inclusion  of 

rities     and     Exchange     Commission  strategy  to  implement  more  efficient  ^^^  ^^^   ^^^^^  ^             conservation 

which  is,  as  I  understand  it.  mandated  energy  consumption   practices  should  ^^^^^.^^  ^^  ^^e  National  Energy  Secu- 

by  the  statute.  begin  with   the   Federal   Government.  .        .         j.  jggj    j  believe  we  will  be 

I  have  a  number  of  other  points  to  The  Alliance  to  Save  Energy  estimates  '^.^^  siimificant  strides  toward  con- 
make.    If   the    distinguished    manager  that  in  1989  industry  averaged  $7,000  in  SSfl  ^^0^  exce^iilHemS 
would  like  to  comment  at  this  point  on  expenditures   per   building   on   energy 

what  I  have  said,  I  would  be  glad  to  conservation  while  the  Federal  Govern-  ^^'    president    I  am  pleased  that  a 

yield  without  losing  my  right  to  the  ment  averaged  only  $90  per  building,  number  of  the  provisions  which  were 

floor  at   the  conclusion   of  the  man-  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  Federal  jn^uded  in  my  measure  have  been  in- 

ager's  comments.  agencies  have  simply  been  neglecting  corporated  in  the  bill 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  the  much  needed  modernization  and  There  are  two  provisions  which  I  had 
simply  wanted  to  thank  the  Senator  improvements  required  to  achieve  included  in  Senate  bill  326,  which  have 
for  being  patient  and  waiting  this  greater  energy  efficiency  at  Federal  fa-  ^^^  ^een  included  in  this  bill.  I  had  no- 
afternoon,  and  for  helping  us.  When  he  cilities.  I  am  therefore  pleased  that  the  tilled  the  managers  of  the  bill  that  I 
is  finished  with  his  remarks,  we  are  Energy  Efficiency  title  of  S.  2166  would  ^^^  intend  to  offer  these  amendments, 
ready  to  move  on  to  other  amend-  require  the  Secretary  of  Energy  to  j^jjd  i  want  to  comment  about  them 
ments.  issue  a  Federal  building  energy  code  to  briefly.  I  will  not  offer  them  at  this 
ENERGY  CONSERVATION  MEASURES  IN  THE  assuTB  that  all  new  Federal  buildings  time,  but  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
ENERGY  BILL  include    energy     efficiency    measures  ^Yint  they  be  printed  in  the  Record,  be- 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I  com-  that  are  technically  feasible  and  eco-  cause  I  will  pursue  them  at  a  later 

mend  the  managers  of  the  energy  bill  nomically  justified.  date. 

for  including  in  this  legislation  a  num-        Additionally.  I  am  pleased  that  the  There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 

ber  of  important  provisions  which  pro-  energy  bill  includes  provisions  I  intro-  ^ial  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 

mote    increased    energy    conservation  duced  in  S.  326  which  require  Federal  record,  as  follows: 

and  greater  efficiency   in   our  use  of  agencies   to   install   energy   efficiency  j^  jg  ^^^  g^^gg  ^f  ^he  Senate  that  Section 

available   energy   resources.    I   believe  improvements  with  payback  periods  of  i62  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1966  (re- 

that  unless  this  country  strives  to  con-  10  years  or  less.  The  bill  also  promotes  lating  to  trade  or  business  expenses)  should 

trol  its  demand  for  energy,  we  risk  put-  shared     energy     savings     contracting,  be  amended— 

ting  our  economic  welfare  and  security  which  S.  326  strongly  encourages  as  an  (D  by  redesignating  subsection  <m)  as  sub- 

at  the  whim  of  the  countries  that  will  energy   saving   measure    to   be    imple-  '^,'2"  by 'in^rting  after  subsection  d)  the  fol- 

be  controlling  future  energy  markets.  mented  by  all  Federal  agencies.  Shared  i^^jng  ^g^  subsection: 

On  January  31,  1991.  I  introduced  S.  energy  savings  contracts  work  by  en-  -(m)  no  Deduction  for  Parking  Expenses 

326.  legislation  designed  to  establish  a  couraging  the  contractor  to  incur  the  unless  Employer  Provides  Cash  Alter- 

comprehensive  energy  program.  Many  costs    of    implementing    energy    con-  native.- 
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General.— No  deduction  shall  be  al- 
under  this  chapter  for  any  amount 
incurred  by  an  employer  in  connec- 
th  the  ;H-ovldin?  of  a  parking  subsidy 
employee  unless  the  employer  pro- 
parking:  subsidy  pursuant  to  an  ar- 
rangeifent  under  which  the  employee  may 
I  lieu  of  a  parking  subsidy,  to  receive 
a  mass  transit,  car  pool,  or  van  pool 
in  an  amount  equal  to  the  fair  mar- 
valae  of  such  parking  subsidy. 

)EFiNmoN.— For  purposes  of  this  sub- 

the  term  'parking  subsidy'  Includes 

di^t  and  indirect  cost  to  an  employer 

pro\  Iding  a  parking  space  to  an  employee, 

in|luding  any  amount  paid  by  the  em- 
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EFFECTIVE     Date.— The     amendment 

subsection  (a)  shall  apply  to  taxable 

1  eglnning  with  the  third  taxable  year 
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tl  e  appropriate  place  in  the  bill,  insert 
fol  owing: 

(EMOVAL  OF  CERTAIN  MODEL  YEAR  VE- 
HICLES FROM  USE. 

V  of  the  Motor  Vehicle  Information 
Savings  Act  (15  U.S.C.  2001  et  seq.) 
ded  by  adding  at  the  end  the  follow- 
section: 

FROM  SERVICE  OF  CERTAIN  MOTOR 
VEHICLES 

(a)  Prior  to  the  expiration  of  the 

leriod  following  the  date  of  the  enact- 

this   section,    the   Secretary   shall 

regulations  as  may  be  necessary 

and  implement  a  program  en- 

the  removal  from  use  and  the  mar- 

of   motor    vehicles    manufactured 

model  year  1980. 

luch  program  shall  provide  that  any 

vehicle    dealer    who    receives,    as    a 

on  the  sale  by  such  dealer  of  a  new 

vehicle,  a  motor  vehicle  of  a  model 

to  model  year  1980.  may  remove 

vehicle  from  use  and  the  market- 


I  Dn 


re  Tioved 


^uch  regulations  shall  further  provide 
certification  by  the  motor  vehicle 
the  Secretary  that  the  engine  block 
chassis  of  the  motor  vehicle  have 
from  use  and  the  marketplace 
in  accordance  with  such  pro- 
manufacturer  of  the  new  motor  ve- 
s|all  receive  a  credit  to  its  corporate 
fuel    economy.    Such   credit   shall 
difference  between  the  fuel  econ- 
;he  new  motor  vehicle,  and  the  motor 
removed  from  use  and  the  market- 


t  le  : 


tegulations  under  this  section  shall 
proof  from  the  motor  vehicle  dealer 
motor  vehicle  was  destroyed  in  ac- 
with  the  regulation,  and  that  the 
identification  number  was  removed 
registration  list  of  the  appropriate 
States. 

Such  regulations  under  this  section 
r^uire   the   motor  vehicle  manufac- 
calculate  and  transmit  to  the  Sec- 
he  financial  value  per  gallon  credit, 
later  than  30  days  after  receipt  of 
calculations   under   paragraph   (1),   the 
y  shall— 
1  eview  and  approve  such  calculations 
detei  mine  if  they  are  in  accordance  with 
reguJat|ons;  and 

approved  under  subparagraph  (A), 
juch  calculations  in  the  Federal  Reg- 


regulations  shall  require— 
B  motor  vehicle  manufacturer  to  re- 
financial  value  to  an  individual  who 
n  a  motor  vehicle  of  a  model  year 
described  under  subsection  (b); 


"(2)  that  an  individual  trading  in  a  motor 
vehicle  shall  have  evidence  that  such  vehicle 
has  been  registered  and  in  use  for  1  year 
prior  to  the  date  of  trade-in:  and 

"(3)  that  an  individual  who  purchases  a 
new  motor  vehicle  and  certifies  that  the 
motor  vehicle  of  a  model  year  prior  to  1980 
was  not  traded  in  but  was  destroyed,  shall 
receive  such  financial  value. 

"(g)  Any  person  violating  a  regulation  pro- 
mulgated under  this  section  shall  be  subject 
to  a  civil  penalty  by  the  Secretary  in  an 
amount  not  to  exceed  S2,000. 

"(h)  No  credits  shall  be  given  under  this 
section  on  or  after  January  1,  1994." 

Mr.  SPECTER.  One  of  the  issues 
which  I  had  in  my  Senate  bill  326, 
which  I  considered  offeringr  as  an 
amendment  to  the  pending  legislation, 
relates  to  a  tax  matter  which  could  not 
be  brought  up  on  this  bill,  but  I  could 
have  incorporated  the  idea  as  a  sense- 
of-the-Senate  resolution.  The  thrust  of 
this  possible  amendment  provides  that 
there  would  be  no  deduction  allowed 
for  any  employer  in  connection  with 
the  providing  of  parking  subsidy  to  any 
employee,  unless  the  employer  first  of- 
fers such  a  cash  allowance  in  the 
amount  of  the  parking  subsidy  to  the 
employees  so  that  he  or  she  may  elect 
to  use  the  C£ish  for  mass  transit.  This  is 
a  proposal  which  I  think  has  great 
merit. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks  an  editorial 
from  the  New  York  Times  supporting 
this  idea  be  included  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  this 
would  provide  equal  treatment  for  em- 
ployees who  do  not  have  parking  places 
and  would  encourage  those  who  do 
have  parking  places  to  take  mass  tran- 
sit, which  would  cut  down  the  auto- 
mobile congestion.  I  think  this  is  a 
matter  which  ought  to  receive  favor- 
able legislative  consideration. 

I  have  decided  not  to  offer  it  at  this 
time,  even  in  the  sense-of-the-Senate 
form,  because  I  am  told  that  it  would 
complicate  the  process  of  the  bill  with 
other  sense-of-the-Senate  resolutions 
being  offered  on  tax  matters.  The  re- 
ality is  that  even  if  the  sense-of-the- 
Senate  resolution  were  to  be  adopted. 
It  would  not  have  any  binding  effect.  I 
intend  to  pursue  this  matter  by  inde- 
pendent legislation,  which  then  can  be 
considered  by  the  Finance  Cx»mmittee 
in  due  course. 

The  other  amendment  which  I  had 
notified  the  managers  of  the  possible 
intention  to  propose  relates  to  the  re- 
moval of  so-called  "clunker  cars,"  a 
program  to  remove  cars  manufactured 
prior  to  the  model  year  1980. 

This  is  an  idea  which  has  been  con- 
sidered by  a  number  of  Senators.  The 
distinguished  Senator  from  Delaware, 
Senator  Roth,  had  some  legislation 
earlier.  The  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wyoming,  Senator  Wallop,  has  legisla- 
tion he  is  working  on.  This  is  not  an 
easy  matter,  because  it  could  impinge 


upon  antique  cars,  and  there  has  been  a 
decision  not  to  proceed  on  CAFE  stand- 
ards on  this  legislation.  I  am  advised 
that  the  submission  of  this  kind  of  an 
amendment  would  open  up  that  line.  I 
am  going  to  simply  make  these  few 
comments.  I  think  this  is  something 
that  ought  to  be  included  in  legisla- 
tion, to  take  the  old  cars  off  of  the 
road,  as  a  generalization,  would  help  to 
promote  fuel  savings,  and  also  protect 
the  environment. 

Exhibit  l 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  June  17, 1991] 
A  Screwy  Subsidy  for  Drivers 

Your  employer  can  give  you  J15  worth  of 
tax-free  tokens,  passes  or  fare  cards  each 
month  for  riding  to  work  on  public  transpor- 
tation. If  it's  more,  you're  taxed  on  the  full 
amount,  not  just  the  part  over  $15.  There  is 
no  such  lid,  however,  when  companies  pro- 
vide fi-ee  parking  for  people  who  commute  by 
car.  That's  a  tax-exempt  freeble.  worth  hun- 
dreds of  dollars. 

Sound  screwy?  It  is.  Heedless  of  fuel  effi- 
ciency and  the  environment,  the  tax  code  fa- 
vors driving  to  work.  President  Bush's  en- 
ergy message  declared  that  something— he 
didn't  say  what— should  be  done  about  it.  Ad- 
ministration officials  lean  toward  a  one- 
third  increase  in  the  modest  mass-transit 
subsidy,  plus  an  adjustment  for  inflation. 

Meanwhile,  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
is  proceeding  with  the  inflation  adjustment, 
raising  the  $15  ceiling  to  $21.  That  would  last 
only  nine  days  in  New  York  City,  and  less  in 
some  places. 

The  tax  technocrats  don't  address  the  dis- 
parity between  subsidies,  nor  would  they 
change  the  rule  on  taxing  the  entire  amount 
when  it  exceeds  the  tax-free  limit.  Only  Con- 
gress can  fix  those  things. 

The  theory  behind  the  $15  exemption  is 
that  it's  de  minimis— too  small  to  fuss  with. 
A  dozen  bills  in  Congress  offer  a  more  sen- 
sible ceiling:  most  say  $60  or  more.  But  the 
best  idea  comes  from  two  Republicans.  Sen- 
ator Arlen  Specter  of  Pennsylvania  and  Rep- 
resentative Jan  Meyers  of  Kansas.  They 
would  equalize  the  transit  and  parking  sub- 
sidies by  cancelling  the  exemption  for  park- 
ing unless  employees  were  also  offered  an 
equivalent  amount  for  travel  by  mass  transit 
and  car  or  van  pools. 

Tax  purists  oppose  all  such  subsidies,  but 
that's  unrealistic.  Employers  aren't  about  to 
impose  parking  fees  on  their  lots,  and  Con- 
gress won't  make  them  do  so.  True,  a  fixed 
subsidy  benefits  employees  unequally,  de- 
pending on  their  tax  bracket.  But  that's  al- 
ready the  case  with  parking  privileges,  and 
it's  a  subject  too  prickly  for  Congress. 

The  current  bias  in  favor  of  cars  is  both 
bad  policy  and  unfair.  It's  time  to  strike  a 
balance. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  I  now  note  the  inter- 
est of  the  distinguished  manager  in 
proceeding,  and  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  as  in- 
troduced. S.  2166  does  not  contain  any 
provisions  related  to  CAFE.  This  was 
the  understanding  that  was  reached 
with  the  committee  as  we  proceeded  to 
Senate  consideration  of  this  measure. 
A  decision  that  I  fully  support. 

However.  I  understand  that  there  are 
those  Senators  who  are  considering  of- 
fering an  amendment  relating  to  auto- 
mobile scrappage  based  on  earlier  leg- 
islation. Such  an  amendment  has  the 


potential  to  be  related  to  CAFE  and.  as 
such,  could  be  characterized  as  violat- 
ing the  understanding  that  was  earlier 
reached  before  the  Senate  began  debate 
on  S.  2166.  And  I  would  concur  with 
this  judgment.  Nevertheless,  I  under- 
stand that  an  amendment  is  likely  to 
be  offered  anyway. 

Had  we  proceeded  with  S.  1220  it  was 
my  intent  to  offer  an  amendment  on 
automobile  scrappage.  I  do  not  intend 
to  offer  it  to  this  bill.  However,  I  think 
that  any  discussion  of  this  subject 
would  benefit  from  the  proposal  that 
was  developed  by  committee  minority 
staff.  Therefore,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  scrappage  pro- 
posal be  reprinted  in  the  Record  and  I 
invite  comments  from  those  parties 
who  have  an  interest  in  the  subject  of 
automobile  scrappage  incentives. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
SuBTrrLE  E— Scrappage  of  Older  Vehicles 

Sec.  4501. (a)  General.— (1)  The  Secretary 
is  authorized  to  encourage  establishment  of 
voluntary  scrappage  programs  by  private 
persons  for— 

(A)  the  removal  from  use  and  the  market- 
place, and  the  scrappage.  of  certain  pre-1980 
qualified  passenger  automobiles  and  light 
trucks;  and 

(B)  the  generation  of  emission  reduction 
credits  and  corporate  average  fuel  economy 
credits  from  such  scrappage. 

(2)  Any  program  pursuant  to  section 
108(f)(l)(A)(xvi)  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  7408(f)(l)(A)(xvi))  (relating  to 
scrappage  of  vehicles)  to  encourage  the  vol- 
untary removal  from  use  and  the  market- 
place of  pre-1980  model  year  passenger  auto- 
mobiles or  light  duty  trucks  shall  qualify  for 
emission  reduction  credits  and  corporate  av- 
erage fuel  economy  credits  pursuant  to  this 
section. 

(3)  The  authority  of  this  section  shall  not 
be  used  to  directly  or  indirectly  require  re- 
moval from  use  and  the  marketplace,  and 
scrappage.  of  passenger  automobiles  or  light 
duty  trucks. 

(b)  Regulations.— (1)  Within  180  days  of 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(A)  the  Secretary,  in  consultation  with  the 
EPA  Administrator  and  the  Secretary  of  En- 
ergy, shall  prescribe  such  regulations  as  may 
be  necessary  for  the  establishment  and  im- 
plementation of  voluntary  scrappage  pro- 
grams to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion. Such  regulations  shall  include,  but  not 
be  limited  to.  provisions  allowing  any  person 
who  directly,  or  through  an  agent,  purchases 
a  qualified  pre-1980  model  year  passenger 
automobile  or  light  duty  truck  to  receive  a 
corporate  average  fuel  economy  credit  for 
the  applicable  vehicle  class  if  that  person  re- 
moves such  automobile  from  use  and  the 
marketplace,  and  scraps  such  automobile. 

(B)  the  EPA  Administrator,  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  Secretary  and  the  Secretary  of 
Energy,  shall  prescribe  such  regulations  as 
may  be  necessary  for  any  person  who  ac- 
quires a  qualified  passenger  automobile  or 
light  duty  truck  pursuant  to  paragraph  (A) 
to  receive  an  emission  reduction  credit  as 
provided  for  in  section  173(c)(1)  of  the  Clean 
Air  Act,  as  amended  (42  U.S.C.  7503(c)(1))  (re- 
lating to  offset  requirements  for  a  proposed 
source  in  a  nonattainment  area)  which  may 
be  traded  or  transferred  to,  and  used  by,  any 
stationary  source  in  the  interstate  air  qual- 


ity control  region,  as  provided  for  in  section 
107  of  the  Clean  Air  Act,  as  amended  (42 
U.S.C.  7407),  in  which  the  qualified  passenger 
automobile  or  light  duty  truck  was  reg- 
istered for  operation  for  the  three  years 
prior  to  scrappage  to  comply  with  any  offset 
requirements  in  effect  under  Part  D  of  the 
Clean  Air  Act. 

(2)  Regulations  prescribed  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (1)  shall— 

(A)  avoid  any  adverse  effect  on  the  com- 
petitiveness of  domestic  automobile  manu- 
facturers: 

(B)  establish  a  system  including,  but  not 
limited  to,  requirements  for— 

(i)  trading,  transfer  and  use  of  credits  re- 
ceived consistent  with  the  purposes  of  this 
section,  and 

(ii)  monitoring  such  credits  to  insure  the 
proper  administration  of  any  program  estab- 
lished under  this  section. 

OKA)  For  the  purpose  of  calculating  an  av- 
erage fuel  economy  credit  under  subpara- 
graph (2)(B),  the  credit  shall  equal  the  dif- 
ference between— 

(i)  the  average  fuel  economy  of  all  the  ve- 
hicles in  use  in  the  vehicle  class  in  the  cal- 
endar year  within  which  the  vehicle  is  re- 
moved from  use  and  the  marketplace,  and 
scrapped:  and 

(ii)  in  accordance  with  subparagraph  (B)  or 
(C).  the  average  fuel  economy  of  the  pre-1980 
qualified  passenger  automobile  or  light 
truck  removed  from  use  and  the  market- 
place, and  scrapped. 

(B)  For  the  purpose  of  subparagrai*  (A)(ii), 
the  applicable  average  fuel  economy  for  pas- 
senger vehicles  shall  be— 

(i)  for  model  years  1975  and  earlier,  15.0 
miles  per  gallon: 

(ii)  for  model  year  1976,  16.0  miles  per  gal- 
lon: 

(iii)  for  model  year  1977,  17.0  miles  per  gal- 
lon: 

(iv)  for  model  year  1978.  18.0  miles  per  gal- 
lon: 

(V)  for  model  year  1979,  19.0  miles  per  gal- 
lon: and 

(vi)  for  model  years  after  model  year  1979. 
the  applicable  average  fuel  economy  stand- 
ard determined  pursuant  to  section  502  of  the 
Motor  Vehicle  Information  and  Cost  Savings 
Act  (15  U.S.C.  2002). 

(C)  For  the  purpose  of  subparagraph  (A)(ii). 
the  applicable  average  fuel  economy  for  light 
duty  trucks  shall  be  deemed  to  be  15.0  miles 
per  gallon. 

(3)(A)  For  the  purpose  of  calculating  an 
emission  reduction  credit  under  subpara- 
graph (2)(B),  the  credit  shall  equal  the  dif- 
ference between— 

(i)  the  average  emissions  of  all  passenger 
automobiles  or  light  duty  trucks  in  use  in 
the  calendar  year  within  which  the  qualified 
vehicle  is  removed  from  use  and  the  market- 
place, and  scrapped:  and 

(ii)  the  average  emissions  for  the  vehicle 
class  applicable  to  the  qualified  vehicle 
being  removed  from  use  and  the  market- 
place, and  scrapped. 

(B)  For  the  purpose  of  subparagraph  (A)(ii). 
by  the  Secretary,  in  consultation  with  the 
EPA  Administrator,  shall  take  into  account 
any  emissions  resulting  from  poor  mainte- 
nance or  deterioration. 

(4)  For  the  purpose  of  calculating  the  aver- 
age fuel  economy  credit  under  subparagraph 
(2){B).  the  Secretary  may  take  into  account 
such  factors  as  the  estimated  average  re- 
maining useful  life  of  passenger  automobiles 
or  light  duty  trucks  in  a  vehicle  class  and 
model  year  that  could  potentially  be  re- 
moved from  use  and  the  marketplace  and 
scrapped. 


(c)  Certification.— In  order  to  qualify  for 
credits  available  under  this  subsection,  a 
person  shall  first  certify  to  the  Secretary 
and  provide  such  proof  as  the  Secretary  may 
deem  necessary  that  the  engine  block  and 
chassis  of  the  relevant  pre-19eO  motor  vehicle 
has  been  removed  from  use  and  the  market- 
place, and  scrapped,  in  accordance  with  the 
regulations  issued  by  the  Secretary,  includ- 
ing evidence  that  the  vehicle's  identification 
number  was  removed  from  the  registration 
list  of  the  appropriate  State  or  States,  and. 
where  emission  reduction  credits  are  to  be 
obtained. 

(d)  Use  of  Credits.— 

(1)  Emission  reduction  credits  obtained  in 
accordance  with  this  section  shall  be  used— 

(A)  in  accordance  with  the  applicable  Fed- 
eral. State  and  local  air  pollution  regula- 
tions of  the  jurisdiction  in  which  the  quali- 
fied passenger  automobile  or  light  duty 
truck  was  last  validly  registered,  and  was 
validly  registered  for  at  least  the  three 
years,  prior  to  its  removal  from  use  and  the 
marketplace,  and  scrappage:  and 

(B)  only  within  the  air  quality  control  re- 
gion, as  established  in  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 107  of  the  Clean  Air  Act.  as  amended  (42 
U.S.C.  7407)).  within  which  the  qualified  pas- 
senger automobile  or  light  duty  truck  was 
registered  for  at  least  three  years  prior  to  its 
removal  from  use  and  the  marketplace,  and 
scrappage. 

(2)  Congress  average  fuel  economy  credits 
for  a  vehicle  class  which  are  obtained  by  a 
person  in  accordance  with  this  section  may 
be  sold,  traded  or  exchanged.  Credits  ob- 
tained by  an  automobile  manufacturer  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  section  shall  only  be  valid 
for  such  vehicle  class. 

(e)  Violation.— Any  person  violating  a  reg- 
ulation promulgated  pursuant  to  this  section 
shall  be  subject  to  a  civil  penalty  assessed  by 
the  Administrator  in  an  amount  not  to  ex- 
ceed $2,000  per  violation. 

(f)  PosT-1995  Program.— On  or  before  Janu- 
ary 30,  1993,  the  Secretary,  after  consultation 
with  the  Administrator,  shall  propose  any 
changes  in  the  regulations  for  the  conduct  of 
this  credit  program  beginning  January  1, 
1996  which  are  deemed  necessary  by  the  Sec- 
retary, taking  into  consideration  the  experi- 
ence with  the  program  since  enactment  of 
this  section  and  maintaining,  solely  for  the 
purposes  of  calculating  the  corporate  fuel 
economy  credit  for  this  program,  a  single  an- 
nually-revised fuel  economy  standard  for  all 
automobile  manufacturers  for  model  years 
1996  and  each  subsequent  year.  Elffective  in 
calendar  year  1996.  the  Secretary  may  extend 
the  application  of  programs  under  this  sec- 
tion to  post-1979  model  year,  but  pre-1985 
model  year,  passenger  vehicles  and  light 
duty  trucks. 

(g)  Financial  Assistance.— (l)  The  Sec- 
retary may  provide  technical  and  financial 
assistance  to  State  and  local  governments  to 
encourage  the  establishment  of  voluntary 
programs  by  private  persons  under  this  sec- 
tion. The  Secretary,  in  consultation  with  the 
EPA  Administrator  and  the  Secretary  of  En- 
ergy, shall  adopt  rules  necessary  to  review 
and  approve  State  progrrams  that  qualify  for 
financial  assistance  under  this  subsection. 
Such  rules  shall  require  that,  for  a  State  or 
local  government  program  to  qualify  for  fi- 
nancial assistance  under  this  subsection,  at 
least  50  percent  of  any  State  or  local  govern- 
ment administrative  costs  are  to  be  derived 
from  non-Federal  funds. 

(2)  AUTHORiZA'noN.— There  is  hereby  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  to  the  Secretary 
from  the  Excessive  Fuel  Consumption  Fund 
such  funds  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  subsection. 
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(h)  D  u^iNmoNS.— For  the  purposes  of  this 
section  the  term- 

(1)  ";  ;PA  Administrator"  means  the  Ad- 
mlnisti  itor  of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency 

"(2)  ■  any  person"  is  as  defined  in  section 
302(e)  o   the  Clean  Air  Act  (42  U.S.C.  7602(e)): 

"(3)  '  qualified",  as  applied  to  a  passenger 
automc  ttile  or  light-truck,  means  a  vehicle 
that  is  in  operating  condition  and  registered 
for  opei  atlon  for  each  of  the  three  years  pre- 
ceding ;he  year  of  its  removal  from  use  and 
the  ma  ketplace.  and  scrappage,  pursuant  to 
this  sec  ^lon:  and 

"(4)  •  Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of 
Transpi  irtation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator ftpm  Louisiana. 
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AMENDMENT  NO.  1S90 

:  To  require  the  Secretary  of  Energy 
r  to  enter  into  a  Vehicle  Fuel  Effi- 
Research  Agreement) 
JOHNSTON.    Mr.    President,    I 
amendment  to  the  desk  on  be- 
the  distinguished  Senator  from 
[Mr.    RiEGLE].    The    amend- 
las  been  cleared.  It  is  with  re- 
vehicle  fuel  efficiency  research 


The 


t ) 
agreer  lents. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER, 
clerk  1  rill  report  the  amendment. 
The  )ill  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The    senator  from   Louisiana  [Mr.  John- 
ston),   'or  Mr.  RiEGLE.  proposes  an  amend- 
ment n  imbered  1590. 

Mr.    rOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanii  lous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
an  endment  be  dispensed  with. 
PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
on,  it  is  so  ordered, 
imendment  is  as  follows: 
appropriate  place,  insert  the  follow- 
title: 

—VEHICLE  FUEL  EFFICIENCY 
RESEARCH  AGREEMENT 


DEFINrnONS. 

in  this  title: 
.flfeREEMENT.— The   term    "Agreement" 
the  Fuel  Efficiency  Research  Agree- 
d  iscrlbed  In  this  title. 
livBORATORY.— The  term   "laboratory" 
same  meaning  as  is  provided  in  sec- 
)(2)  of  the  Stevenson-Wydler  Tech- 
Innovation    Act    of    1980    (15    U.S.C. 


us  id 


12  d 


3710a(d  (2)). 

(3)  V  MiCLE.— The  term  "vehicle"  means  a 
passenf  er  vehicle  or  light  truck. 
SEC.    0!    AGREEMENT 

(a)  Ii  GENERAL.— Not  later  than  60  days 
after  tl  le  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the 
Secret!  ry  shall  offer  to  enter  into  a  coopera- 
re  search  and  development  agreement 
npn-Federal  parties  described  in  sub- 
(b)  pursuant  to  section  12  of  the  Ste- 
Wydler  Technology  Innovation  Act  of 
U.S.C.  3710a),  to  be  known  as  the 
e  Fuel  Efficiency  Research  agree- 
to  provide  for  research  and  develoj>- 
technology  to  enhance  the  fuel  effi- 
of  vehicles  through  cooperative 
i  idustrial  teams,  cost-sharing,  and 
LCtivates   considered   appropriate    by 


Sec  retary. 


N  EMBERSHIP.— The  non-Federal  parties 
J  agreement  shall  be  representatives  of 
United  States  corporations  that 
manuf^ture  large  quantities  of  vehicles  (as 
determ  ned  by  the  Secretary). 

SEC.    «  .  TERMS. 

(a)  Ii  General.— Subject  to  the  other  pro- 
visions of  this  section,  an  Agreement  shall 
provide  for— 


(1)  the  development  of  materials  and  man- 
ufacturing techniques  for  advanced  light- 
weight structural  components  for  vehicles: 

(2)  the  development  of  efficient  ancillary 
systems,  including  air  conditioning,  heating, 
lighting,  and  windows,  that  reduce  the  en- 
ergy requirements  of  vehicles  and  that  have 
less  adverse  environmental  impact  that  sys- 
tems in  use  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act; 

(3)  the  development  of  a  system  trade-off 
design  for  hybrid  electric  vehicles,  includ- 
ing— 

(A)  propulsion  systems  integration; 

(B)  heat  engine  types  and  sizes; 

(C)  battery  and  engine  interfaces: 

(D)  control  system  requirements:  and 

(E)  electrical  component  requirements: 

(4)  the  acceleration  of  the  evaluation  of  the 
feasibility  of,  the  development  of.  and  the  in- 
tegration into  vehicles  of  advanced  propul- 
sion systems,  including  the  automotive  gas 
turbine  engine  and  fuel  cells; 

(5)  the  initiation  of  a  ceramic  technology 
insertion  program  for  near-term  application 
in  current  engine  designs  in  order  to  improve 
fuel  efficiency  and  reduce  emissions:  and 

(6)  the  Initiation  of  an  advanced  catalyst 
development  program  to  consider  new  mate- 
rials developments  and  alternative  fuels  uti- 
lization. 

(b)  Avoidance  of  Duplication.— The  Sec- 
retary shall  ensure  that  the  activities  under- 
taken pursuant  to  an  Agreement  as  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (a)— 

(1)  supplement  the  fuel  efficiency  research 
and  development  of  private  industry  and  do 
not  duplicate,  displace,  or  reduce  the  quan- 
tity of  the  research  and  development:  and 

(2)  do  not  duplicate  research  and  develop- 
ment conducted  pursuant  to — 

(A)  the  Automotive  Propulsion  Research 
and  Development  Act  of  1978  (15  U.S.C.  2701 
etseq.);and 

(B)  the  Electric  and  Hybrid  Vehicle  Re- 
search, Development,  and  Demonstration 
Act  of  1976  (15  U.S.C.  2501  et  seq.). 

(c)  Protection  of  Classified  Lnforma- 
TION.— The  Secretary,  in  consultation  with 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  shall  take  such  ac- 
tions as  are  necessary  to  prevent  the  dis- 
semination of  classified  information  (includ- 
ing information  whose  dissemination  could 
reasonably  be  expected  to  have  an  adverse  ef- 
fect on  the  common  defense  and  security)  as 
a  result  of  activities  carried  out  under  this 
section. 

(d)  Use  of  Certain  Department  of  De- 
fense FACiLrriES.- The  Secretary  of  Defense 
shall  permit  the  parties  to  an  Agreement  to 
use  the  facilities  and  services  of  any  labora- 
tory under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  that  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense determines  will  assist  the  parties  in 
carrying  out  an  Agreement. 

SEC.    04.  FUNDING, 

In  each  fiscal  year,  the  Secretary  shall  pay 
the    Federal    share    of   the    costs    incurred 
through  an  Agreement. 
SEC,    05,  ANNUAL  REPORT. 

The  Secretary  shall  submit  to  Congress  an- 
nually a  report  on  all  activities  being  carried 
out  pursuant  to  this  title. 

SEC.    06.  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS. 

(a)  Authorization.— Subject  to  subsection 
(b).  there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
such  sums  as  are  necessary  to  carry  out  this 
title  for  each  of  fiscal  years  1993  through 
1995.  to  be  available  without  fiscal  year  limi- 
tation. 

(b)  Limitation.— The  sums  shall  not  exceed 
$350,000,000  for  the  3-year  period. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  debate  on  the  amendment? 


Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  establishes  a  joint  Federal- 
industry  agreement  that  couples  the 
U.S.  auto  companies  and  related  busi- 
ness partners  with  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment in  an  effort  to  use  the  most  ad- 
vanced research  and  development  as- 
sets of  the  United  States  for  developed 
technology  that  will  create  the  best 
fuel  efficiency  technically  possible. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  offer  an  amendment  to  S.  2166 
to  create  an  advanced  research  fuel  ef- 
ficiency agreement.  The  amendment 
before  us  today  will  establish  a  joint 
Federal-industry  agreement  that  cou- 
ples the  U.S.  auto  companies  and  their 
related  business  partners  with  the  U.S. 
Government  in  an  effort  to  use  the 
most  advanced  research  and  develop- 
ment assets  of  the  United  States  to  de- 
velop technology  that  will  create  the 
best  fuel  efficiency  technologically 
possible. 

Under  this  amendment,  the  agree- 
ment will  research  and  develop  new 
and  innovative  technology  to  enhance 
the  fuel  efficiency  of  vehicles  through 
cooperative  multiindustrial  teams, 
cost  sharing,  and  other  activities  con- 
sidered appropriate  by  the  Secretary  of 
Energy. 

As  many  Members  know,  in  1974, 
Congress  passed  legislation  requiring 
U.S.  automakers  to  make  large  in- 
creases in  their  new  car  fleet  corporate 
average  fuel  economy  standards.  Since 
that  time,  the  U.S.  automakers  have 
almost  doubled  their  CAFE  averages 
from  14  to  28  miles  per  gallon.  But,  the 
lowest  fruit  has  been  picked  and  now 
the  job  gets  much  more  difficult. 

Some  of  these  gains  in  fuel  efficiency 
have  been  due  to  the  development  of 
new  technologies  by  automakers.  But 
most  have  come  from  vehicle 
downsizing;  the  weight  of  the  average 
car  has  been  reduced  by  1,000  pounds. 

Bills  now  pending  in  the  Senate,  S. 
279,  would  mandate  a  40-percent  in- 
crease in  each  manufacturer's  CAFE  by 
2001— up  to  45  mpg  for  cars  and  35  mpg 
for  light  trucks,  vans  and  multipurpose 
vehicles.  Proponents  argue  that  such 
CAFE  increases  are  possible  without 
further  downsizing. 

As  I  have  said  many  times  before, 
steep  CAFE  increases  would  force  auto- 
makers to  build  substantially  smaller 
and  lighter  vehicles  because  there  sim- 
ply are  no  magic  technologies  that  can 
meet  the  proposed  fleet  averages  in 
bills  now  pending  in  Congress.  With 
this  amendment  we  will  make  a  real 
investment  in  developing  the  tech- 
nology and  begin  increasing  fuel  effi- 
ciency without  destroying  the  long- 
term  viability  of  the  U.S.  auto  indus- 
try. This  amendment  will  allow  the 
U.S.  companies  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  work  together  to  develop 
the  most  fuel  efficient  cars  in  the 
world. 

Obviously,  if  this  technology  was 
available  now.  it  would  have  appeared 


In  countries  like  Japan  and  West  Ger- 
many which  are  totally  dependent  on 
foreign  oil,  and  where  the  price  of  gaso- 
line has  historically  been  3  to  4  times 
higher  than  in  the  United  States.  But, 
In  fact,  the  new  car  fleet  fuel  economy 
in  Japan  and  West  Germany  is  in  the 
same  range  as  in  this  country— 27  to  31 
mpg. 

Higher  CAFE  standards  would  put 
manufacturers  without  developed-need- 
ed  technology  in  conflict  with  consum- 
ers. Because  automakers  would  have  to 
further  reduce  the  size  and  weight  of 
their  vehicles  and  limit  their  produc- 
tion of  larger  models,  most  consumers 
would  be  limited  to  a  choice  of 
minicompact,  subcompact,  and  com- 
pact cars  which  may  not  meet  their 
needs.  Cars  are  available  today  in  the 
40-50  mpg  range,  but  they  only  appeal 
to  2  percent  of  car  buyers.  Automakers 
also  would  have  to  scale  back  or  elimi- 
nate production  of  full-  and  mid-size 
vans  and  pickup  trucks— the  backbone 
of  small  businesses  and  farms  as  work 
vehicles. 

Forcing  automakers  to  produce  and 
sell  a  mix  of  substantially  smaller  ve- 
hicles that  do  not  meet  the  needs  of 
most  consumers  would  cause  further 
declines  in  vehicle  production,  which 
could  jeopardize  tens  of  thousands  of 
jobs  at  assembly  and  supplier  plants, 
dealerships,  and  other  industry-related 
businesses. 

Sharp  reductions  in  the  size  and 
weight  of  cars  and  light  trucks  would 
increase  the  safety  risks  to  motorists. 
Studies  by  the  National  Highway  Traf- 
fic Safety  Administration,  Insurance 
Institute  for  Highway  Safety,  and  the 
New  England  Injury  Prevention  Re- 
search Center  all  warn  that  a  fleet 
dominated  by  small  cars  would  lead  to 
major  increases  in  highway  deaths  and 
injuries. 

Further  fuel  economy  improvements 
will  be  made  as  vehicle  manufacturers 
continue  to  broaden  the  application  of 
known  fuel  efficiency  technologies 
across  their  model  offerings,  and  con- 
tinue their  efforts  to  develop  vehicles 
powered  by  fuels  other  than  gasoline. 
Moreover,  government  and  private  sec- 
tor efforts  to  foster  vehicle  fuel  effi- 
ciency should  be  part  of  an  overall  pol- 
icy that  works  with  market  forces  to 
conserve  energy  or  lessen  the  potential 
of  global  climate  change. 

This  is  not  a  substitute  for  CAFE. 
The  CAFE  debate  will  happen  another 
day  and  we  will  not  use  this  as  a  CAFE 
substitute  in  further  debate. 

The  agreement's  charge  will  be 
multifaceted.  First,  the  consortium 
will  develop  materials  and  manufactur- 
ing techniques  for  advanced  light- 
weight structural  components  for  vehi- 
cles. 

The  agreement  will  develop  ancillary 
systems,  including  air-conditioning, 
heating,  lighting,  and  windows  that  re- 
duce the  energy  requirements  of  vehi- 
cles and  that  have  less  adverse  environ- 


mental impact  than  systems  currently 
in  use. 

The  agreement  should  develop  a  sys- 
tems tradeoff  design  for  both  electric, 
hybrid  electric,  and  gasoline-powered 
vehicles,  including  propulsion  systems 
integration,  heat  engine  types  and 
sizes,  battery  and  engine  interfaces, 
control  system  requirements,  and  elec- 
trical component  requirements. 

The  research  and  development  should 
accelerate  the  evaluation  of  the  fea- 
sibility of,  the  development  of,  and  the 
integration  into  vehicles  of  advanced 
propulsion  systems,  including  the  auto- 
motive gas  turbine  engine  and  fuel 
cells.  Additionally,  the  agreement 
should  initiate  a  ceramic  technology 
insertion  program  for  near-term  appli- 
cation in  current  engine  designs  in 
order  to  improve  fuel  efficiency  and  re- 
duce vehicle  emissions. 

Under  this  amendment,  the  agree- 
ment will  initiate  an  advanced  catalyst 
development  program  to  consider  new 
materials  developments  and  alter- 
native fuels  utilization.  Additionally, 
the  amendment  contains  a  section  that 
ensures  the  activities  of  the  agreement 
supplement  current  fuel  efficiency  re- 
search and  development  while  not  du- 
plicating, displacing,  or  reducing  the 
amount  of  research  of  the  Big  Three 
automakers. 

Funding  for  this  agreement  is  set  at 
$350  million  for  3  years.  The  Federal 
share  shall  be  50  percent  while  the 
automakers  contribute  35  percent.  It  is 
a  start  of  what  hopefully  will  be  a  long 
relationship  between  the  U.S.  auto- 
makers and  the  Federal  Government's 
best  laboratories. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  adoption  of  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  debate  on  the  amendment? 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment. 

The  amendment  (No.  1590)  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

amendment  no.  1591 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  John- 
ston), for  Mr.  RiEGLE,  proposes  an  amend- 
ment numbered  1591. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place,  add  the  following 
new  section: 


"Sec.  .  Lrajrrs  on  Participation  by  Com- 
panies.—a  company  shall  be  eligible  to  re- 
ceive financial  assistance  under  this  Act 
only  if— 

"(a)  the  Secretary  finds  that  the  compa- 
ny's participation  in  the  Program  would  be 
in  the  economic  interest  of  the  United 
States,  as  evidenced  by  investments  in  the 
United  States  in  research,  development,  and 
manufacturing  (including,  for  example,  the 
manufacture  of  major  components  or  sub- 
assemblies in  the  United  States);  significant 
contributions  to  employment  in  the  United 
States:  and  agreement  with  respect  to  any 
technology  arising  from  assisUnce  provided 
under  this  section  to  promote  the  manufac- 
ture within  the  United  States  of  products  re- 
sulting from  that  technology  (taking  into 
account  the  goals  of  promoting  the  competi- 
tiveness of  United  States  industry),  and  to 
procure  parts  and  materials  from  competi- 
tive suppliers;  and 

"(b)  either— 

"(1)  the  company  is  a  United  States-owned 
company;  or 

"(2)  the  Secretary  finds  that  the  company 
is  incorporated  in  the  United  States  and  has 
a  parent  company  which  is  incorporated  in  a 
country  which  affords  to  United  States- 
owned  companies  opportunites,  comparable 
to  those  afforded  to  any  other  company,  to 
participate  in  any  joint  venture  similar  to 
those  authorized  under  this  Act;  affords  to 
United  States-owned  companies  local  invest- 
ment opportunities  comparable  to  those  af- 
forded to  any  other  company;  and  affords 
adequate  and  effective  protection  for  the  in- 
tellectual property  rights  of  United  States- 
owned  companies. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  this 
cleared  amendment  has  as  its  goal  to 
ensure  that  the  benefits  of  the  various 
programs  established  in  the  bill  go 
mainly  to  firms  with  a  commitment  to 
the  U.S.  market. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  speak- 
ing for  myself,  and  I  am  not  in  the  mi- 
nority on  the  committee,  I  have  an  ob- 
jection to  this  kind  of  amendment  gen- 
erally. I  think  that  it  is  bad  economic 
policy  and  bad  political  policy.  I  also 
would  not  stand  in  the  way  of  it  and 
therefore  would  grant  our  approval  of 
it  being  adopted  with  the  Record  show- 
ing that  I  do  not  in  general  approve  of 
this  kind  of  thing  and  would  if  we  were 
voting,  myself,  vote  against  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  debate? 

If  not,  the  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  amendment. 

The  amendment  (No.  1591)  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

amendment  no.  1582 

(Purpose;  To  amend  portions  of  the  bill  per- 
taining to  Public  Utility  Holding  Company 
Act  reform) 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  now 
send  to  the  desk  the  amendment  pre- 
viously referred  to  on  behalf  of  Mr. 
RiEGLE,  Mr.  DODD,  Mr.  KERRY.  Mr. 
Bryan.  Mr.  Levin,  Mr,  Domenici,  Mr. 
BOND,  and  Mr.  Bradley,  that  I  pre- 
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viou8  y  offered  and  had  to  withdraw  be- 
cause it  had  not  been  cleared.  The 
amenilnient  is  now  cleared. 

PRESroiNG     OFFICER.     The 
will  report, 
assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
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as  fol  ows: 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  John- 
STONj.  for  Mr.  Riegle  (for  himself,  Mr.  Dodd, 
Mr.  K  !RRY.  Mr.  Bryan.  Mr.  Levin.  Mr.  Do- 
MENici ,  Mr.  Bond,  and  Mr.  Bradley)  proposes 
an  am  mdment  numbered  1592. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanj  mous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  aj  nendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objec  ion,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  ]  hge  387,  strike  lines  9  through  18  and 
insert  the  following: 

SEC.  lIlOS.  PROTECTION  AGAINST  ABUSIVE  AF- 
FILIATE TRANSACTIONS;  STATE  AU- 
THORITIES; FEDERAL  RESTRICTION; 
RECIPROCAL  ARRANGEMENTS  PRO- 
HIBTTEO. 

General. — An  electric  utility  com- 
1  lay  not  enter  Into  a  contract  to  pur- 
slectric  energy  at  wholesale  from  an 
wholesale  generator  If  the  exempt 
wholei&le  generator  is  an  affiliate  or  assocl- 
co:  npany  of  the  electric  utility  company. 
State   AuTHORnr  To   Exempt   From 
Notwithstanding       subsection 
electric  utility  company  may  enter 
contract  to  purchase  electric  energy 
wh4lesale  from  an  exempt  wholesale  gen- 
that  is  an  affiliate  or  associate  com- 
r  the  electric  utility  company  if  every 
commission  having  jurisdiction  over 
re  ail  rates  of  such  electric  utility  com- 
1  lakes  a  specific  determination  in  ad- 
3f  the  electric  utility  company  enter- 
such  contract  that  the  transaction 
b#iefit  consumers,  is  in  the  public  inter- 
does  not  violate  any  State  law  (in- 
where   applicable,   least  cost  plan- 
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Just  and  Reasonable.— a  rate  or 
for  the  sale   of  electric  energy  at 
whole^le  in  interstate  commerce  by  an  ex- 
rholesale  generator  shall  not  be  con- 
just  and  reasonable  within  the  mean- 
sections  205  and  206  of  the  Federal 
Act  if  the  rate  or  charge  allows  the 
wholesale  generator  to  receive  any 
advantage    resulting    from    the    fact 
purchaser  of  such  electric  energy  is 
affiliate  or  associate  company  of  such  ex- 
holesale  generator. 

Ieciprocal    Arrangements    Prohib- 
—  Reciprocal  arrangements  among  com- 
that  are  not  affiliates  or  associate 
of  each  other  that  are  entered 
order  to  avoid  the  provisions  of  this 
are  prohibited. 
]  age  387,   lines  24  and  25,  strike  "on 
of  prudence  or  imprudence". 
392.  strike  line  12  and  all  that  fol- 
t^rough  "may  include:"  on  line  20.  and 
be  following: 

STATE  COMMISSION  ACCESS  TO 
BOOKS  AND  RECORDS;  PUBUC  AC- 
CESS TO  RECORDS  AND  INFORMA- 
TION; DEFINITION. 

Access  to  Books  and  Records.— Each 
State  commission  shall  have  con- 
tinuing and  periodic  access  to  relevant  fi- 
nancla  and  other  records  of  the  exempt 
wholes  lie  generator  and  any  electric  utility 
compa  ly  that  is  an  affiliate  or  associate 
compa  ly  of  such  exempt  wholesale  generator 
relevait  to  the  exercise   of  such  affected 
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state  commission's  authority.  The  records 
to  be  provided  hereunder  shall  be  specified 
by  the  affected  State  commission  and  may 
include: 

On  page  393,  line  4.  insert  "of  the  exempt 
wholesale  generator  or  any  electric  utility 
company  that  is  an  affiliate  or  associate 
company  of  such  exempt  wholesale  generator 
that  are"  before  "relevant". 

On  page  393,  line  5.  strike  the  colon  and  all 
that  follows  through  line  8.  and  insert  a  pe- 
riod. 

On  page  394,  strike  lines  12  through  14,  and 
insert  the  following: 

(c)  Nonpreemption.— Nothing  in  this  sec- 
tion shall— 

(1)  preempt  applicable  State  law  concern- 
ing the  provision  of  records  and  other  infor- 
mation; or 

(2)  in  any  way  limit  rights  to  obtain 
records  and  other  information  under  Federal 
law,  contracts,  or  otherwise. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  belief  that  electric  utilities,  which 
currently  have — and  will  retain  under 
this  legislation — an  obligation  to  serve 
all  customers  within  their  franchised 
service  territory,  must  have  maximum 
flexibility  in  meeting  their  future  gen- 
erating needs.  The  purpose  of  the  legis- 
lation before  us  today  is  to  increase 
the  options  available  to  utilities  in 
meeting  those  needs,  by  providing  for  a 
new  form  of  generation — the  exempt 
wholesale  generator.  While  we  expect 
that  such  EWG's  will  be  relied  upon  by 
many  utilities  to  serve  part  of  their  fu- 
ture generating  needs,  we  must  also  re- 
member that  much  of  the  new  genera- 
tion the  country  will  need  will  con- 
tinue to  be  provided  by  existing  utili- 
ties under  traditional  regulation.  Not 
only  should  this,  or  other,  legislation 
not  discourage  this,  public  policy 
should  encourage  utility  contruction 
when  the  customer's  interest  is  best 
served. 

State  regulators  will  review  with 
utilities  both  the  need  for  new  capacity 
and  how  that  need  will  be  filled.  Ques- 
tions of  the  balance  between  utility 
construction  generation  and  purchased 
power  will  be  resolved  on  a  case  by  case 
basis.  In  many  cases  the  decision  will 
be  that  the  utility  build  the  needed 
generation.  We  must  remember  that 
our  electric  system  is  presently  the 
most  reliable  and  efficient  in  the 
world.  This  legislation  is  not  intended 
to  create  a  risk  to  that  system  by  es- 
tablishing a  policy  as  to  who  builds  fu- 
ture generation.  That  decision  is  left  to 
utilities  and  to  state  regulators.  I  fully 
expect  utilities  to  continue  to  fulfill 
their  obligation  to  serve  by  a  variety  of 
means,  prominent  among  which  is  by 
the  construction  of  plants  under  tradi- 
tional regulations. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  President,  there 
has  been  some  discussion  here  about 
the  issue  of  open  access  by  independent 
power  producers  to  transmission  lines. 
I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  while  this 
bill  seeks  to  reform  the  Public  Utility 
Holding  Company  Act  concerning  elec- 
tric power  generation,  the  Senate  has 
made  no  decision  in  favor  of  open  ac- 
cess. 
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The  Senate  has  concluded  that  power 
generation  is  not  a  natural  monopoly. 
However,  the  reform  of  PUHCA  in  this 
bill  is  not  a  reform  of  our  electric  gen- 
eration or  transmission  industry.  The 
PUHCA  provision  of  this  bill  Is  just  a 
small  step  toward  the  introduction  of 
competition  on  the  generation  side.  We 
have  not  addressed  the  much  broader 
question  of  what  sort  of  electric  indus- 
try do  we  want  in  America? 

PUHCA  reform  will  force  us  to  ad- 
dress that  question  in  the  future  but  to 
move  toward  open  access  now  is  to  an- 
swer the  question  before  it  is  asked. 
Open  access  to  transmission  lines  can 
be  addressed  only  as  part  of  a  com- 
prehensive review  of  the  entire  electric 
generation  and  transmission  industry. 
This  bill  is  not  the  result  of  any  such 
review  and  I  therefore  urge  the  rejec- 
tion of  any  decision  on  open  access  in 
this  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
any  further  debate? 

If  not,  the  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  amendment. 

The  amendment  (No.  1592)  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

amendment  no.  laes 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  Immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Wallop) 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  1593. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  388  line  3  following  the  word  "Pro- 
vided," insert  the  following: 

"That  the  state  commission  shall  have  no 
authority  to  determine  the  reasonableness  of 
the  wholesale  rate  or  charge  (and  the  terms 
and  conditions  thereof).  Provided  further," 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  due  to 
the  parliamentary  situation  this  had  to 
be  offered  not  as  a  second  degree  to  the 
previous  amendment  but  offered  sepa- 
rately and  it  merely  codifies  the  Pike 
County  doctrine.  It  neither  expands  it 
or  nor  detracts  from  it.  It  leaves  cur- 
rent law  in  practice  as  it  is  but  without 
it  it  would  have  been  somewhat  In 
doubt. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  print  in  the  Record  explana- 
tory statements  regarding  section  15101 
and  section  15106. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
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Explanatory  Statement  Reoardino 
Section  15105 

The  proposed  amendment  to  Section  15105 
would  add  additional  protections  against 
abusive  affiliate  transactions,  without  im- 
posing a  complete  ban  or  bar  against  such 
transactions,  many  of  which  have  substan- 
tial benefit  to  consumers.  In  order  to  address 
the  risks  that  some  believe  are  present,  the 
amended  provisions  would  require  the  State 
Commission  with  regulatory  jurisdiction 
over  the  retail  rates  of  the  purchasing  elec- 
tric utility  to  make  specific  findings  that  a 
contract  between  the  utility  and  an  affili- 
ated EWG  will  benefit  consumers,  is  in  the 
public  interest  and  does  not  violate  any 
state  law.  These  provisions  would  apply  only 
to  purchases  from  an  affiliated  EWG.  Pur- 
chases from  non-affiliated  EWG's  would  not 
require  the  specific  findings.  The  provisions 
would  also  not  apply  to  purchases  from  af- 
filiates which  are  not  EWGs,  rather  those 
purchases  would  continue  to  be  .treated 
under  existing  law. 

The  amendment  provides  that  an  electric 
utility  "may  not  enter  into  a  contract"  for 
the  purchase  of  energy  from  an  affiliated 
EWG,  unless  the  required  findings  are  made. 
Normally  in  these  arrangements,  the  parties 
negotiate  a  contract  and  sign  it.  but  include 
a  provision  that  the  contract  will  not  be  ef- 
fective until  the  necessary  regulatory  ap- 
provals have  been  obtained.  These  approvals 
normally  include  FERC  approval  of  the 
wholesale  rate,  and  any  necessary  approvals 
by  other  federal  or  state  agencies.  It  is  the 
intention  of  the  amendment  to  permit  this 
method  of  proceeding  to  continue.  The  in- 
tent of  the  amendment  is  not  to  bar  the  sign- 
ing of  contracts  which  are  not  effective  pend- 
ing approval,  or  to  require  some  separate  ap- 
proval before  the  parties  could  establish  the 
proposed  terms  of  the  sale.  Rather,  the  in- 
tent is  only  to  assure  that  the  contract  is 
not  effective,  or  can  be  "unwound",  pending 
the  necessary  approvals. 

The  amendments  provides  that  the  re- 
quired determinations  will  be  made  by 
"every  State  Commission  having  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  retain  rates"  of  the  purchasing 
utility.  For  these  purposes,  the  Commission 
with  jurisdiction  is  the  Commission  having 
Jurisdiction  over  the  utility  (or  utilities) 
proposing  to  enter  into  the  specific  contrac- 
tual relationship  with  the  EWG.  Where  that 
utility  provides  retail  service  in  more  than 
one  jurisdiction,  it  would  require  approval 
from  each  commission  having  retail  rate  au- 
thority over  it.  However,  where  the  purchas- 
ing utility  also  is  a  participant  in  pooling  or 
interchange  arrangements  or  is  part  of  an  in- 
tegrated system,  the  mere  fact  that  other 
pool  participants  could  at  some  time  receive 
energy  which  has  been  generated  by  the 
EWG  (which  would  be  dispatched  Into  the 
f)00l  or  integrated  system),  does  not  require 
that  the  state  commissions  with  jurisdiction 
over  their  retail  rates  approve  the  EWG  con- 
tract. Such  indirect  purchases  as  a  result  of 
pooling  or  interchange  arrangements  are  not 
a  contract  for  the  purchase  of  energy  from 
an  affiliated  EWG  within  the  meaning  of  this 
amendment. 

The  amendment  requires  the  State  Com- 
mission with  jurisdiction  to  make  a  specific 
determination  in  advance  of  the  effective- 
ness of  the  contract.  It  is  the  amendment's 
intent  that  the  determination  be  made  in  ad- 
vance and  on  a  timely  basis.  In  the  competi- 
tive market  that  Title  XV  is  designed  to  cre- 
ate, additional  regulatory  activities  should 
not  serve  to  make  affiliate  transactions  un- 
economic or  place  them  at  a  competitive  dis- 
advantage. The  amendment's  intent  is  to  as- 


sure a  specific  review  of  the  public  interest 
and  benefits  to  consumers,  not  to  Impose  a 
competitive  disadvantage.  The  State  Com- 
mission should  therefore  establish  a  set  of 
procedures  which  will  assure  that  timely  re- 
view occurs.  Of  course,  the  Commission  hav- 
ing made  a  determination  will  be  bound  by 
it,  to  the  same  extent  any  regulatory  agency 
must  adhere  to  its  decisions.  It  is  not  the  in- 
tent of  the  amendment  to  provide  a  mecha- 
nism for  the  State  Commission  to  make  the 
specific  determinations  at  one  time,  on 
which  basis  the  contract  becomes  effective 
and  all  parties  bound  to  compliance:  and 
then  to  allow  a  later  determination  by  the 
State  that  some  other  arrangement  would 
now  be  preferable.  Where  the  parties  have  re- 
lied on  the  Commission's  determination, 
later  rulings  may  not  impair  those  effective 
contractual  arrangements. 

Subsection  (c)  of  the  amendment  to  §15105 
provides  that  the  FERC  may  not  approve  the 
wholesale  rate  to  be  charged  by  an  EWG 
where  the  EWG  has  received  "any  unfair" 
advantage  resulting  from  the  EWG's  status 
as  an  affiliate  or  associate  of  an  electric  util- 
ity. It  is  not  the  intent  of  the  amendment 
that  any  advantage  possessed  by  an  EWG  as 
a  result  Its  affiliate  status  be  deemed  unfair. 
The  intent  of  the  amendment  Is  to  reach  to 
those  advantages  which  are  the  result  of 
"sweetheart"  or  "less  than  arms  length" 
bargaining.  Thus,  for  example,  an  EWG  may. 
as  a  result  of  its  relationship  to  an  electric 
utility,  have  access  to  existing  power  plant 
sites,  or  particular  expertise  in  the  design, 
construction  or  operation  of  generation  fa- 
cilities. Such  an  advantage  would  not  be  an 
"unfair"  advantage.  On  the  other  hand, 
where,  as  a  result  of  its  affiliation,  an  affili- 
ated EWG  received  particular  Information 
not  made  available  to  others,  e.g..  the  cost  of 
the  utility  constructing  its  own  facility  in 
rate  base,  or  a  change  in  the  utility's  need 
for  power,  that  information  might  represent 
an  unfair  advantage  over  others  seeking  to 
sell  energy  to  the  utility.  The  intent  of  the 
amendment  is  to  assure  that  the  issues  are 
subject  to  review  at  FESIC,  but  not  to  pre- 
vent an  affiliate  EWG  from  using  its  exper- 
tise and  resources  to  compete. 

§  15105  as  amended  is  not  intended  to  apply 
to  electric  utilities  which  are  not  subject  to 
State  Commission  regulation. 

Explanatory  Statement  Regarding 
Section  15106 

The  amendment  to  Section  15106  would 
change  the  first  sentence  of  new  subsection 
209(d)(1)  of  the  Federal  Power  Act.  to  make 
express  the  Committee's  original  legislative 
intent.  Paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (d)  would 
provide  that  the  Federal  Power  Act  does  not 
limit  the  authority  of  a  State  Commission, 
acting  in  accordance  with  State  law,  to  dis- 
allow the  inclusion  of  wholesale  power  costs 
in  the  retail  rates  subject  to  that  State  Com- 
mission's jurisdiction,  where  the  wholesale 
costs  are  unreasonably  or  imprudently  in- 
curred in  light  of  available  alternatives.  The 
intent  of  the  Committee  in  drafting  the  bill, 
as  explicitly  described  in  the  Committee  Re- 
port, was  to  codify  existing  authority  exer- 
cised by  State  Commissions  under  the  "Pike 
County  doctrine".  The  Committee's  intent, 
and  the  intent  of  this  amendment,  is  only  to 
codify  existing  authority,  and  not  to  repeal, ' 
alter  or  extend  the  authority,  as  embodied 
currently  in  case  law  and  regulatory  prac- 
tice. 

As  noted  in  the  Committee's  report.  States 
currently  use  two  theories  of  review  in  un- 
dertaking their  determinations.  Some  State 
Commissions,  adopting  the  premise  of  the 


Pike  County  decision  itself,  determine 
whether  it  was  prudent  for  the  purchasing 
utility  to  enter  into  the  transaction.  Costs 
which  are  imprudently  incurred,  because  bet- 
ter alternatives  were  available  at  the  time, 
may  not  be  included  in  retail  rates.  Other 
State  Commissions,  following  their  own  stat- 
utory obligations  or  precedents,  determine 
whether  the  transaction  is  unreasonable,  or 
an  abuse  of  the  utility's  management  discre- 
tion. Where,  in  consideration  of  the  available 
alternatives  at  the  time  the  utility's  deci- 
sion was  made,  the  utility  acted  unreason- 
ably, the  costs  may  not  be  included  in  retail 
rates. 

The  Committee's  Intent  was  expressly  not 
to  preclude  State  Commission  review  from 
using  the  appropriate  standard  adopted 
under  State  law,  whether  it  be  prudence  or 
some  alternative  formulation,  such  as  "used 
and  useful".  The  amendment  we  propose 
today  simply  makes  that  intent  explicit  in 
the  statutory  text.  There  is  no  alteration  of 
the  Committee's  intent. 

As  in  the  original  bill,  to  the  extent  State 
Commissions  under  existing  State  law  are 
able  to  place  conditions  on  the  passthrough 
of  wholesale  power  costs  in  retail  rates, 
nothing  in  paragraph  (1)  is  intended  to  limit 
that  power.  Similarly,  there  is  no  intent  to 
extend  the  "Pike  County"  doctrine  or  to  in- 
crease the  authority  of  the  State  Commis- 
sions over  wholesale  transactions  generally. 
This  amendment,  as  the  Committee  bill, 
only  codifies  the  existing  law  and  practice. 

No  change  is  made  or  intended  in  the  re- 
mainder of  Section  15106. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  engage  Senator  Johnston 
in  a  brief  colloquy. 

Mr.  President,  Senator  Wallop's 
amendment  codifies  the  Narragansett 
doctrine.  My  concern  Is  that  we  not 
erode  State  regulatory  authority.  Does 
this  amendment  nullify  the  Pike  Coun- 
ty doctrine?  Will  States  still  be  able  to 
review  sales  and  purchases  for  pru- 
dence? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  No.  It  does  not  in 
any  way  nullify  the  Pike  County  doc- 
trine. Yes,  States  will  still  be  able  to 
review  sales  and  purchases  for  pru- 
dence. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  debate  on  the  amendment? 

If  not,  the  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  amendment. 

The  amendment  (No.  1593)  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  with 
these  amendments  and  with  the  pre- 
vious colloquy  between  myself  and 
Senator  Riegle,  we  now  have  the 
chairman  of  the  Banking  Committee— 
I  believe  It  Is  safe  to  say— satisfied,  and 
he  has  no  further  amendments  on  the 
PUHCA  area. 

It  is  my  hope  to  finish  up  tonight  on 
the  PUHCA  area  and  have  a  unanimous 
consent  before  the  evening  is  out  fore- 
closing any  further  amendments  on 
PUHCA.  We  propose  to  do  the  same 
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thing  with  respect  to  the  nuclear  sec- 
tion, Ihat  is.  to  have  a  unanimous  con- 
sent foreclosing  further  amendments 
on  th  It.  Then  thereby  we  might  be  able 
to  come  back  tomorrow  and  finish  up 
the  n  St  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Will  the  Senator 
yield 

Mr,  JOHNSTON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  I  would  say  I  know  of 
no  c(  ncem  of  the  ranking  member  of 
the  ]  tanking  Committee,  who  is  Mr. 
Gaiw  to  the  PUHCA  requirement.  He 
has  c  >nununicated  none  to  me.  So  1  am 
assur  ling  we  will  check  to  verify  it 
that  that  is  the  case,  and  then  we 
shoul  1  be  able  to  come  to  closure  on 
PUH(  :a. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  hope  that  is  so. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Will  the  chairman  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Yes. 

Mr  WIRTH.  On  the  subject  of  the 
Publi  z  Utility  Holding  Company  Act.  I 
had  V  anted  to  engage  the  distinguished 
chair  nan  of  the  committee  for  just  a 
few  n  inutes  to  talk  about  one  of  the  is- 
sues :  n  the  Public  Utility  Holding  Com- 
pany Act  that  has  been  of  great  con- 
cern to  me  and  great  concern  to  the 
Publi  D  Service  Co.  of  Colorado. 

Wh  sn  we  got  into  the  initial  hearings 
on  th  5  Public  Utility  Holding  Company 
Act,  ts  the  chairman  will  remember.  I 
waa  i  great  advocate  for  reform  of  that 
statu  te.  I  think  reform  of  PUHCA  is  ex- 
trem  ily  important  for  us  today. 

Mo  It  of  the  argiiments  that  were 
made  against  reform  of  the  Public  Util- 
ity H  aiding  Company  Act  struck  me  as 
very  familiar.  They  were  essentially 
argui  lents  that  the  system  is  fine  as  it 
is,  ai  d  if  you  sell  power  from  outside 
the  ( urrent  system  you  are  going  to 
have  major  damage  to  that  system. 

It  I  sminded  me,  as  I  noted  during  the 
heari  igs,  of  what  we  used  to  hear  when 
there  was  discussion  that  we  ought  to 
main  a,in  a  monopoly  in  the  telephone 
busiress.  That  changed,  and  I  think 
chani  :ed  for  the  better  for  the  country. 
We  n  )w  have  a  much  more  competitive 
telep  lone  system,  a  much  more  inno- 
vativ  3  telephone  system,  and  one  that 
offer  consumers  a  lot  more  choices 
and  I  etter  prices. 

Bu  leaving  that  aside,  there  was  one 
issue  which,  the  chairman  will  remem- 
ber, las  remained  troublesome  to  me 
and  <  thers.  and  that  is  the  debt-equity 
issue  The  argument  has  been  made  by 
the  ^blic  Service  Co.  of  Colorado, 
that  if  an  independent  power  supplier 
were  to  come  into  the  State  of  Colo- 
rado and  build  a  powerplant.  they 
woul  1  be  able  to  do  so  using  mostly 
debt  to  flnance  that  powerplant.  If  the 
Publ  c  Service  Co.  were  to  build  the 
same  powerplant.  the  Public  Service 
Co.  '  ^ould  be  required  by  the  State's 
rega  atory  commission  to  use  probably 
abou  .  50  percent  equity.  The  difference 
in  o  fst  in  supplying  that  power  be- 
twee  1  what  the  Public  Service  Co. 
coul(  do  and  what  the  competitive  new 
entrj  nt  could  do  would  be  sigmificant 
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since  obviously  the  cost  of  equity  is 
going  to  be  higher  than  the  cost  of 
debt.  Consequently,  this  particular 
part  of  the  reform  of  the  Public  Utility 
Holding  Company  Act  would  put  the 
Public  Service  Co.  of  Colorado,  or  any 
other  utility  who  did  not  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  such  debt  financing,  would 
put  that  utility  at  a  disadvantage.  Con- 
sequently, the  argument  was  made 
that  what  we  ought  to  do  is  to  require 
a  kind  of  a  level  playing  field  between 
debt  and  equity. 

I  raised  this  issue  during  the  markup 
of  the  energy  bill  last  fall,  and  the 
chairman  recognized  this  concern,  and 
we  did  get  language  in  the  committee 
bill  requiring  State  public  utility  com- 
missions to  take  into  consideration 
when  they  are  dealing  with  new  power 
producers  that  might  come  into  the 
State. 

But  it  remains  a  concern  of  mine.  I 
realize  at  this  point  that  the  chairman 
has  the  votes  on  this  issue.  I  also  real- 
ize that  an  arrangement  has  been 
worked  out  between  the  chairman  of 
the  Energy  Committee  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  Banking  Committee.  But  I 
wanted  for  the  record  to  raise  this 
issue  once  again. 

We  came  part  of  the  way  in  the 
amendment  offered  last  fall,  which  the 
chairman  did  on  my  behalf  and  I  appre- 
ciate that.  But  this  debt-equity  issue 
still  remains.  And  I  was  hoping  that 
the  chairman  of  the  Energy  Committee 
might  give  us  the  benefit  of  his  think- 
ing on  this  issue,  and  why  it  is  that  he 
believes  that  the  debt-equity  issue  is 
not  in  his  view  a  relevant  issue. 

I  would  really  like  to  hear  from  the 
chairman,  his  thinking  and  reasoning 
on  this.  This  is  important  to  me  and  I 
think  a  number  of  other  Senators. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  for  his  thoughtful 
question  because  his  question  is  really 
at  the  heart  of  the  Public  Utility  Hold- 
ing Company  Act  Reform.  We  have  had. 
indeed,  indepth  hearings  on  this  very 
issue.  We  have  commissioned  a  staff 
study  on  the  relative  cost  of  capital  for 
independent  power  producers  as  op- 
posed to  public  utilities,  and  here  is 
what  we  found. 

There  are  generally  two  arguments 
with  respect  to  the  debt-equity  issue. 
The  public  utilities  generally  are  re- 
quired by  public  utility  commissions  to 
have  a  higher  ratio,  perhaps  35  percent 
equity  to  65  percent  debt,  and  the  argu- 
ment is  made  that,  well,  the  fact  that 
they  have  to  put  in  so  much  equity, 
whereas  an  independent  power  pro- 
ducer can  have  much  less  equity,  does 
two  things:  first  of  all.  it  results  in  a 
lack  of  reliability,  that  a  higher  lever- 
aged company  might  therefore  be  more 
likely  to  go  under  in  the  event  of  any 
difficulty,  might  go  the  way  of  the 
junk  bond  finance  market;  and,  two, 
that,  in  relative  competition  to  public 
utilities,  they  would  place  utilities  at  a 
disadvantage. 


We  found.  Mr.  President,  that  neither 
argument  is  proper  for  these  reasons: 
First,  on  the  issue  of  reliability. 

PURPA.  the  Public  Utilities  Regu- 
latory Policies  Act  of  1978.  allows  for 
competition  for  generation  of  electric 
power  in  two  instances:  For  qualifing 
facilities,  which  are  either  cogenera- 
tion  facilities  or  renewable  resource  fa- 
cilities. 

Qualifying  facilities  have  generated 
since  1978  some  30.000  megawatts  of 
electricity,  most  of  that  in  a  competi- 
tive way.  Sometimes  we  call  these  fa- 
cilities IPP's.  Virtually  all  of  them  are 
financed  on  what  the  Senator  would 
call  a  highly  leveraged  basis,  generally 
around  80-90  percent  debt. 

We  have  found,  Mr.  President,  that 
they  are  actually  more  reliable  than 
public  utilities.  And  the  reason  for  that 
is  that  an  IPP  can  come  in  with  a  con- 
tract with  a  utility  which  calls  for  the 
delivery  of  a  certain  amount  of  power 
over  a  certain  number  of  years  at  a 
designated  price  or  a  price  ascertain- 
able with  respect  to  certain  objective 
criteria,  so  that  they  have  a  fixed  con- 
tract which  then  in  turn  can  be  used  to 
support  the  debt  service  on  the  money 
to  be  borrowed. 

So  it  is,  in  effect,  like  a  net  net  lease. 
If  you  own  a  piece  of  property  and  have 
a  net  net  lease  on  it,  you  can  go  to  the 
bank  because  you  know  that  that  net 
net  lease  is  going  to  be  paid.  They  do 
not  have  to  take  a  chance  with  regu- 
latory commissions  because  it  is  al- 
ready approved  in  advance.  They  do 
not  have  to  take  a  chance  with  the 
economy  of  the  area,  whether  or  not  it 
grows.  Whether  or  not  electricity  de- 
mand is  great  or  not  does  not  affect 
their  contract,  their  right  to  be  paid. 
They  do  not  have  to  take  a  chance  on 
fires  or  floods  or  hurricanes  or  torna- 
does or  other  weather  disturbances. 
They  do  not  have  to  take  a  chance  on 
labor  problems.  In  effect,  they  have  a 
net  net  contract  to  be  paid  so  much 
over  a  period  of  time,  which  is  as  good 
as  gold- 

Furthermore.  they  have  a  shorter 
term.  The  term  of  their  contracts, 
terms  of  borrowing,  usually  averages  15 
years  or  less.  Whereas,  utilities  can  fi- 
nance over  a  longer  period  of  time. 

There  is  a  particularly  interesting 
article  in  the  Public  Utilities  Fort- 
nightly, entitled  "IPP  Leveraged  Fi- 
nancing: Unfair  Advantage?",  which  I 
put  into  the  Record  earlier  in  this  de- 
bate but  which  points  out  that  IPP 
coal  plants  have  an  average  of  roughly 
88  to  90  percent  availability,  or  percent 
of  the  time  which  they  are  working, 
compared  to  81  percent  for  utility  coal 
plants  of  comparable  size.  Gas  plants 
show  a  similar  difference.  94  to  96  per- 
cent availability  compared  to  87  to  92 
percent. 

So  that  in  terms  of  reliability,  the 
record  has  shown  that  electricity  gen- 
erated in  a  competitive  way  with  90 
percent  debt  on  the  average  is  more  re- 
liable in  fact. 


Mr.  WIRTH.  Just  on  that  particular 
point,  the  response  to  that  argument  is 
that  the  reason  that  you  have  a  stable 
independent  power  producer  who  is 
able  to  have  a  highly  leveraged  plant 
goes  back  to  the  utility  itself.  Because 
it  has  a  great  deal  of  equity,  it  is  the 
solidity  of  the  utility  and  its  high  eq- 
uity that  allows  the  IPP  to  be  reliable, 
and  thus  enables  it  to  finance  with 
high  debt  leverage. 

So  they  are  making  the  argument 
that  this  is  another  example  of  this  not 
being  a  level  playing  field. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  There  is  bifurcation 
of  the  argument  here.  The  arguments 
are  two:  First,  that  they  are  not  reli- 
able. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  I  understand. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  And.  secondly,  that 
there  is  an  unfair  advantage. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  And  they  would  say  the 
reliability  is  rooted  in  the  equity  of  the 
utility  itself;  that  it  is  a  very  solid  in- 
vestment and  it  is  making  a  contract 
with  the  IPP  and.  of  course,  the  utility 
is  going  to  deliver  on  its  contract  to 
the  IPP  because  the  utility  has  a  very 
solid  equity  base. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Well,  the  point  is, 
experience  has  shown  from  the  stand- 
point of  reliability,  the  ability  to  de- 
liver in  rain  or  storm  or  sunshine,  that 
the  IPP's  have  more  availability,  that 
is.  more  reliability. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  You  would  make  the  dis- 
tinction— just  to  make  sure  I  under- 
stand this — you  are  making  a  distinc- 
tion between  the  reliability  of  the  de- 
livery of  power  versus  the  reliability  of 
financing. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  So  let  us  set  aside  the 
reliability  of  delivery  of  power,  and 
you  are  suggesting  by  the  figures  that 
were  in  the  Fortnightly  thing. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Now  the  question  is, 
is  that  fair? 

Mr.  WIRTH.  That  is  the  second  issue. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  The  staff  study 
which  we  have  done  through  our  staff 
economist.  Dr.  Hausker,  of  which  we 
are  very  proud — I  think  the  Senator 
fi-om  Colorado  has  seen  that  study — in- 
dicates that  the  average  cost  of  capital 
for  independent  power  producers  is  not 
lower  than  that  of  utilities. 

Moreover,  the  article  just  referred  to 
from  the  Public  Utilities  Fortnightly 
also  points  out  that  they  study  it  in 
some  detail  and  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  "The  result  is  a  capital  charge 
rate,  or  total  cost  of  financing,  ap- 
proximately 4  percent  higher  for  IPPs 
than  for  utilities." 

Why  is  that?  It  is  because  of  the 
shorter  period  of  time  that  IPP's  must 
finance  for;  because  of  the  fact  that, 
when  you  have  a  higher  percent  of  debt 
you  have  to  pay.  generally,  a  higher 
percentage  rate. 

In  other  words,  if  you  go  in  to  borrow 
on  a  mortgage,  90  percent  as  opposed  to 
borrowing  50  percent,  you  usually  have 
to  pay  a  little  bit  higher  cost  of  cap- 
ital. 


Also  not  reflected  in  the  interest  rate 
are  the  sinking  funds  required  by  the 
lender  because  the  lender  himself  en- 
forces the  reliability  of  the  IPP  by  re- 
quiring that  he  have  a  sinking  fund  for 
maintenance  and  operation  and  for 
debt  service.  The  size  of  that  sinking 
fund  depending  upon  the  particular  cir- 
cumstance. 

I  mean,  every  plant  is  different.  If 
you  have  a  gas  turbine,  for  example, 
which  is  a  highly  reliable  machine,  and 
you  have  a  source  of  gas  with  long- 
term  contracts,  and  you  have  a  fixed 
contract  for  payment  to  your  supplier 
of  the  turbine,  you  have  a  fixed  con- 
tract for  construction  of  the  facility  so 
that  you  know  what  all  your  costs  are. 
and  your  income  stream  is  sufficient  to 
pay  for  that,  then  it  would  be  unnatu- 
ral, unnecessary,  and  improper  to  re- 
quire that  you  have  this  additional 
sunk  equity.  It  is  unnecessary  for  the 
security  of  the  deal. 

Consequently,  from  a  standpoint  of 
economic  efficiency— and  by  the  way, 
this  article  in  Public  Utilities  Fort- 
nightly talks  about  the  good  job  that 
the  markets  have  done.  If  I  may  quote 
the  last  paragraph,  the  author  says: 

The  bottom  line  is  that  financial  institu- 
tions have  done  a  thorough  job  of  assessing 
the  different  risks  presented  by  IPP's  and 
utilities,  and  have  developed  appropriate 
debt  structures  for  each.  This  market  solu- 
tion, produced  by  lenders  without  a  vested 
interest  in  the  competition  between  IPP's 
and  utilities,  is  fair.  Ratepayers  enjoy  the 
benefits  of  these  lower  costs,  which  are  un- 
likely to  be  matched  by  utilities  without  an 
effective  incentive  structure.  The  IPP's  ad- 
vantage is  real,  but  it  is  the  product  of  price 
competition  and  profit  incentives,  not  of  fi- 
nancial hocus  pocus. 

Mr.  President,  I  thought  I  put  this 
article  in  but  apparently — staff  tells 
me  I  have  not. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
time. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

IPP  Leveraged  Financing:  Unfair 

ADVANTAGE? 

(By  Roger  F.  Naill  and  William  C.  Dudley) 

Lower  independent  power  costs  have  re- 
sulted not  from  any  unfair  advantage  in  fi- 
nancing—as some  critics  claim— but  from 
the  benefits  of  competition. 

The  subject  of  leveraging  has  become  an 
important  component  In  the  debate  over  the 
future  structure  of  the  electric  utility  indus- 
try. Since  the  passage  of  the  Public  Utility 
Regulatory  Policies  Act  (PURPA)  in  1978, 
most  of  the  new  electric  generation  capacity 
constructed  In  the  United  States  has  been 
built  not  by  utilities,  but  by  nonutllity  or 
"independent"  power  producers  (IPPs).  Un- 
like utilities.  IPPs  are  not  subject  to  cost-of- 
service  rate  regulation.  The  experience  of 
the  IPP  industry,  therefore,  gives  some  in- 
sight into  the  effects  of  an  alternative  model 
of  utility  industry  structure:  competitive 
pricing  of  electricity  generation. 

IPPs  normally  employ  "project  financ- 
ing"—in  which  the  loans  for  a  project  are  se- 
cured primarily  by  the  assets  of  the  project 


(and  not  by  the  assets  of  the  "parent"  or 
owner  of  the  project).  To  support  project  fi- 
nancing, the  IPP  developer  puts  together  a 
package  that  includes  a  site,  a  signed  elec- 
tric contract,  a  steam  contract  (if  the  plant 
is  to  be  a  qualifying  facility  [QF]  under 
PURPA),  a  construction  contract,  and  all 
the  necessary  environmental  permits.  The 
developer  then  usually  attempts  to  borrow 
as  much  of  the  project's  capital  costs  as  pos- 
sible—ergo the  term  "highly  leveraged  fi- 
nancing." This  is  because  debt  is  cheaper 
than  equity  (equity  is  a  riskier  Investment 
and  requires  a  return  significantly  higher 
than  debt),  and  cheaper  still  when  its  pref- 
erential tax  treatment  is  considered.  For 
this  reason,  equity  is  typically  used  by  IPPs 
only  to  take  risks  that  lenders  are  unwilling 
to  assume,  and  to  assure  lenders  that  the  de- 
veloper will  not  "walk  away"  if  a  project  be- 
comes less  profitable. 

The  degree  to  which  an  IPP  project  is  le- 
veraged depends  on  a  number  of  factors. 
More  profitable  and  less  risky  projects  war- 
rant higher  amounts  of  debt.  Nevertheless, 
Huctuations  in  the  market  for  debt  influence 
the  interest  rate  and  the  terms  available — 
including  the  amount  of  leveraging  that 
lenders  will  allow  for  a  given  type  of  project. 
The  IPP  borrower  may  also  strive  for  a  cer- 
tain debt-equity  ratio  to  optimize  the 
project's  capital  structure. 

In  contrast,  a  utility  finances  construc- 
tion— and  all  its  other  capital  require- 
ments—by issuing  debt  or  selling  equity 
from  the  "parent"  company.  Its  capital 
needs  are  typically  financed  by  issuing  eq- 
uity and  debt,  secured  by  the  assets  on  the 
balance  sheet,  in  roughly  a  50:50  ratio.  The 
cost  of  debt  depends  on  the  utility's  bond 
rating — with  the  more  risky  utilities  rated 
lower  and,  therefore,  paying  more  for  debt.  If 
borrowing  new  capital  would  cause  the  util- 
ity to  exceed  its  allowed  debt-to-equity 
ratio,  the  utility  will  have  to  sell  equity  to 
raise  part  of  its  capital  requirements.  In  the 
case  of  utility  financing,  the  debt  Is  secured 
by  all  the  utility's  assets— not  just  those  of 
the  particular  construction  project  needing 
the  investment. 

What  causes  this  difference?  Some  utilities 
argue  that  IPPs  have  an  unfair  advantage 
due  to  their  highly  leveraged  project  financ- 
ing. However,  the  lower  costs  stem  from  the 
incentives  inherent  to  price  competition. 

NO  FINANCDJO  ADVANTAGE 

The  argument  that  IPPs  have  an  unfair 
cost  of  capital  advantage  begins  with  the  un- 
disputed fact  that  they  are  able  to  use  more 
highly  leveraged  financing  than  utilities. 
Since  debt  is  cheaper  than  equity— so  the  ar- 
gument goes— the  ability  to  use  75,  90,  or 
even  100  percent  debt  financing  constitutes 
an  unfair  advantage  over  utilities,  which  can 
use  no  more  than  50  percent  debt.  Although 
it  is  usually  recognized  that  IPPs  must  pay 
more  for  their  debt  and  equity  than  utilities, 
it  is  argued  that  these  costs  are  more  than 
offset  by  the  increased  leverage  of  project  fi- 
nancing, and  that  IPPs  systematically  bene- 
fit from  a  lower,  weighted  after-tax  cost  of 
capital  (WACO  than  utilities.  The  mag- 
nitude of  this  benefit  depends  upon  the  as- 
sumptions made  about  the  degree  of  lever- 
age, interest  rates,  and  equity  returns  used 
by  IPPs  and  utilities.  Table  1  demonstrates  a 
typical  WACO  calculation  based  on  assump- 
tions derived  from  a  survey  of  utility  and 
IPP  annual  reports  from  1988  and  1989. 

The  calculation  demonstrates  that  It  is  in- 
deed plausible  that  the  average  IPP  has  a 
lower  WACC  then  the  average  utility,  even 
when  the  increased  costs  of  debt  and  equity 
required  by  project  financing  are  accounted 
for. 
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However,  the  WACC  is  an  inappropriate 
measvre  of  the  total  cost  of  financing,  be- 
lt accounts  for  neither  the  shorter 
\  Brm  received  by  IPPs  compared  to  util- 
lor  for  the  lender-imposed  requirement 
IPPs  maintain  cash  reserve  funds. 
are  important  omissions,  because  both 
increase  the  total  cost  of  financing  for  IPPs. 
IPPs  can  generally  borrow  for  only 
.7  years,  while  utilities  routinely  issue 
rith  30-  to  35-year  maturities,  utilities 
to  spread  the  costs  of  new  plants 
much  longer  period  than  IPPs,  which 
effectively  reduces  utilities'  financing  costs 
relative  to  IPPs.  The  debt  reserve  funds  re- 
of  IPPs  compound  this  effect,  by  re- 
ducing the  cash  flow  available  as  a  return  on 
equit:  in  the  early  years  of  a  project.  The 
comb:  nation  of  these  effects  on  the  total 
cost  (|f  financing  is  as  large  as  the  effect  of 
mg.  Even  with  a  lower  WACC  than 
utilities,  an  IPP  employing  15-year  project 
Qnan(  ing  may  have  a  higher  total  financing 
tpan  its  regulated  competitors, 
capital  charge  rate,  which  represents 
levelized  cost  of  financing  a  new 
is  a  better  measure  of  total  financing 
than  the  WACC.  This  calculation,  un- 
WACC,  accounts  for  the  length  of 
term,  the  IPP  reserve  fund,  prop- 
and  depreciation.  It  measures  the 
financing  burden  in  each  year  of  the 
life,  determines  the  net  present  value 
of  this  burden  using  the  appropriate 
discount  rate,  and  then  levelizes  the  NPV 
life  of  the  plant.  The  result  is  the 
:08t  of  financing  expressed  as  an  an- 
1  ayment.  which  is  the  same  in  real  dol- 
every  year  of  the  plant's  life.  This  an- 
1  ayment  can  also  be  expressed  as  a  per- 
of  the  original  capital  cost,  which 
IS  the  capital  charge  rate  (see  Table  2). 
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TAB  E  1.— WEIGHTED  AFTER-TAX  COST  OF  CAPITAL 
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qrder  to  compare  the  total  cost  of  fi- 

in  isolation  from  other  factors,  we 

that  IPPs  and  utilities  have  iden- 

^apital  costs  and  construction  times. 

computed  the  capital  charge  rates 

the  assumption  about  debt-to-equity 

interest   rates,   and   equity   returns 

n  Table  1,  and  the  further  assumptions 

in  Table  2. 

utility  capital  charge  rate  was  com- 

using  standard  utility  rate-of-retum 

procedures  to  determine  the  an- 

evenue  requirements  associated  with 

apital    investment.   The   IPP   capital 

rate  was  determined  from  a  standard 

finance  model,  which  also  deter- 

the    annual    revenue    requirements 

to  support  new  IPP  capital  invest- 

The  utility  discount  rate  was  used  to 

each  case,  which  is  consistent  with 

ccfnventional  practice  for  comparing  IPP 

to  a  utility's  avoided  costs. 

result  is  a  capital  charge  rate,  or  total 

financing,  approximately  4  percent 

for  IPPs  than  for  utilities.  This  oc- 

Ifecause  the  flnancing  burden  on  IPPs  is 

during  the  first  15  years  of  a  plant's 

the  burden  on  utilities,  since  IPPs 

Tiaintain  a  cash  reserve  fund  and  pay 

their  entire  debt  balance  during  that 

Conversely,  the  burden  over  the  final 

is  higher  for  utilities  because  IPPs 
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have  retired  their  debt.  The  net  effect, 
though,  is  a  deferral  of  the  financing  burden 
by  utilities,  which  results  in  a  capital  charge 
rate  for  utilities  that  is  slightly  lower  than 
that  for  IPPs. 

Though  altering  any  of  the  assumptions 
used  in  these  calculations  can  widen  or  nar- 
row the  capital  charge  rate  gap  between 
IPPs  and  utilities.  It  is  clear  that  there  is  no 
systematic  unfair  financing  advantage  for 
IPPs.  The  amount  of  leverage,  the  equity  re- 
turn and  interest  rate,  and  the  debt  term 
will  all  vary  significantly  fi-om  project  to 
project,  and  in  any  given  case  either  an  IPP 
or  a  utility  may  recognize  a  competitive  fi- 
nancing advantage. 

On  average,  however,  our  and  other  analy- 
ses suggest  that  IPPs  bear  at  least  the  same 
financing  burden  as  do  utilities.  This  dem- 
onstrates that  highly  leveraged  project  fi- 
nancing is  not  an  unfair  advantage  for  IPPs, 
but  incurs  offsetting  costs  in  the  financial 
markets  in  the  form  of  higher  interest  rates, 
shorter  debt  maturities,  and  contractual  re- 
strictions on  cash  flow.  There  is  no  free 
lunch  in  the  financial  markets. 

This  implies  that  the  financial  markets  do 
a  more  than  fair  job  of  assessing  the  risks  in- 
volved in  lending  to  both  IPPs  and  utilities, 
and  of  providing  funds  on  terms  concomitant 
with  those  risks.  The  markets  have  deter- 
mined that  it  is  prudent  to  use  highly  lever- 
aged structures  for  IPP  projects,  because 
those  projects  have  long-term  power  pur- 
chase contracts  and  do  not  bear  electricity 
market  "demand"  risk.  On  the  other  hand, 
because  IPP  debt  is  secured  only  by  the  as- 
sets of  a  particular  project,  the  market  of- 
fers IPPs  shorter  debt  terms  and  higher  in- 
terest rates  than  utilities  receive,  and  re- 
quires cash  reserve  funds  to  insure  against 
under  performance.  In  short.  IPPs  and  utili- 
ties receive  very  different  financing  terms 
because  they  finance  their  capital  invest- 
ments with  fundamentally  different  struc- 
tures. Thus,  it  is  perfectly  "fair"  that  their 
financing  terms  are  not  the  same  (indeed,  it 
would  be  strange  if  they  were).  The  financing 
burden  for  IPPs  and  utilities  is  determined 
by  the  market,  and  is  appropriate  for  the 
types  and  magnitude  of  risk  each  brings  to 
lenders  and  equity  investors. 

COMPETITION  LOWERS  COSTS 

If  the  lower  cost  per  kilowatt  hour  (kwh) 
of  electricity  produced  by  the  independent 
power  industry  is  not  a  result  of  debt 
leveraging,  then  what  is  the  cause?  Our  expe- 
rience suggests  that  the  reason  for  IPPs' 
lower  costs  is  price  competition. 

Independent  power  producers  must  com- 
pete (with  utilities  and  with  each  other)  for 
a  share  of  the  power  generation  market.  And 
the  generation  market  has  become  fiercely 
competitive:  To  receive  a  long-term  power 
sales  agreement,  IPPs  often  must  win  a  com- 
petitive bid  or  successfully  execute  a  com- 
petitive negotiation.  In  a  typical  bid,  the 
number  of  megawatts  offered  normally  ex- 
ceeds the  number  awarded  by  a  ratio  of  13  to 
1.  And  preparing  a  bid  or  negotiating  a  pro- 
posal has  become  expensive,  especially  since 
the  purchasing  utilities  often  award  con- 
tracts only  to  bids  with  firm  site  plans, 
signed  fuel  contracts,  firm  engineering  esti- 
mates, and  substantial  progress  in  obtaining 
the  necessary  environmental  permits.  Fur- 
thermore, the  profits  of  the  QFs  and  IPPs 
competing  for  these  power  sales  agreements 
are  not  subject  to  price  regulation  by  state 
utility  commissions.  This  creates  a  natural 
incentive  for  IPPs  to  lower  their  costs — to 
win  contracts  and,  hopefully,  to  make  a  prof- 
it. 


TABLE  2.— CAPITAL  CHARGE  RATE 
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Debt  lite . 3S  IS 

Reseivt  tudd M  (") 

Book  lite „ 35  35 

In  lilt  ^ 20  20 

Oiscount  ritt '  10.75  '  10.75 

Income  tanlB  : '34  '34 

Property  In  latt  _ .....  '4  '4 

Inllalioo ....  »4.5  »4.5 

CiQitJl  clufje  rate '9  76  '1017 

'  Annual  deposit:  '/5  ol  pie-ln  cash  IKm  Maiimum  balance:  '/>  of  an- 
nual debt  payment 
'Percent 

As  participants  in  the  independent  power 
industry  since  its  inception,  we  have  wit- 
nessed first  hand  how  price  competition  cre- 
ates incentives  for  IPPs  to  find  innovative 
ways  to  lower  power  generation  costs.  The 
following  factors  summarize  the  experience 
of  the  IPP  industry  to  date. 

Turnkey  construction;  One  of  the  major 
problems  that  has  plagued  the  utility  indus- 
try has  been  major  cost  overruns  from  "cost- 
plus"  construction  contracts.  To  avoid  the 
risk  of  cost  overruns,  most  IPP  projects  are 
constructed  with  "turnkey"  fixed-price  con- 
struction contracts,  where  the  architecVen- 
gineer  (A/E)  agrees  to  build  the  plant  at  a  ne- 
gotiated fixed  price.  The  A/E  firm  absorbs 
the  risk  of  construction  cost  overruns  and 
has  an  incentive  to  lower  its  construction 
costs  and  make  a  profit.  Such  construction 
cost  overruns  can  be  substantial— as  much  as 
20  to  50  percent  for  utilities,  with  even  bigger 
overruns  likely  for  larger  plants. 

Cost  overruns  became  a  major  problem  for 
utilities  in  the  1970s  when  utility  commis- 
sions began  to  disallow  costs  that  were 
deemed  the  result  of  imprudent  management 
practices.  This  trend  continued  in  the  1980s, 
as  $13  billion  in  plant  investments  were  dis- 
allowed from  1984  to  1988,  representing  about 
14  percent  of  the  total  capital  costs  for  these 
(mostly  nuclear)  plants.  In  this  regulatory 
environment,  utilities  became  reluctant  to 
construct  their  own  plants,  fearing  the  risk 
of  making  capital  investments  with  no  re- 
turns. The  option  of  signing  a  purchased 
power  contract  with  an  independent  power 
producer  became  (and  continues  to  be)  an  at- 
tractive alternative  for  utilities. 

Bidding  down  capital  and  fuel  costs:  An- 
other practice  that  reduces  the  cost  of  IPP 
projects  is  competitive  bidding  for  construc- 
tion and  fuel  contracts.  In  order  to  get  the 
best  price  and  terms  for  plant  construction 
and  fuel  contracts,  IPPs  normally  conduct  a 
competitive  solicitation  of  bids  for  these 
major  cost  items.  Because  vendors  must 
compete  for  IPP  business,  and  because  IPPs 
must  beat  utilities'  avoided  costs,  IPPs  are 
able  to  negotiate  capital  and  fuel  contracts 
at  a  discount  from  utility  costs.  Our  experi- 
ence suggests  that  competitive  bidding  for 
construction  and  fuel  contracts  can  save 
IPPs  up  to  5  percent. 

Shorter  construction  times:  IPPs  have 
typically  constructed  their  plants  in  less 
time  than  is  normal  for  utilities.  Perhaps 
the  most  successful  IPP  in  -this  area  is 
Cogentrix,  which  constructs  its  coal-fired 
plants  in  roughly  two  years.  Some  of  the 
techniques  used  to  reduce  construction  time 
are  standardized  plant  designs,  tight  control 
of  parts  and  materials,  and  incentives  for 
crews  who  meet  or  beat  deadlines.  Lowering 
construction  time  saves  costs  in  two  ways— 
it  almost  always  assures  that  the  project 
will  come  in  at  or  under  budget,  and  it  saves 
on  interest  costs.  The  difference  in  total  cap- 
ital cost  between  a  project  that  takes  two 
years  to  construct  versus  four  is  roughly  15 
to  20  percent.  Even  a  three-year  construction 
period  can  save  about  8  to  10  percent  on  total 
capital  costs. 


Higher  plant  availability:  Independent 
power  projects  have  achieved  higher  plant 
availability  factors  than  utilities.  IPP  coal 
plants,  for  example,  have  averaged  roughly 
88  to  90  percent  availability,  compared  to  81 
percent  for  utility  coal  plants  of  comparable 
size.  Gas  plants  show  a  similar  difference— 
IPPs  have  averaged  94  to  96  percent  avail- 
ability, compared  to  87  to  92  percent  for  util- 
ity-owned plants  with  equivalent  specifica- 
tions. Since  most  IPP  plants  are  relatively 
new,  this  difference  may  not  be  significant- 
It  might  simply  reflect  the  fact  that  plants 
typically  work  better  when  they  first  come 
on  line.  But  our  experience  supports  the  con- 
clusion that  this  difference  in  IPPs'  avail- 
ability might  be  caused  by  price  competition 
incentives;  IPPs  are  normally  paid  more  if 
their  plants  run  better,  while  utilities  are 
not.  The  added  profit  is  a  powerful  motivator 
to  perform  preventive  maintenance,  reduce 
outages,  and  operate  plants  more  effi- 
ciently—all of  which  can  significantly  in- 
crease a  plant's  availability. 

New  technologies:  Independent  power  pro- 
ducers have  been  notably  more  aggressive  in 
bringing  new  power  generation  technologies 
into  commercial  operation.  For  example. 
AES  Corporation  now  has  940  megawatts  of 
fluidized-bed  coal  plant  either  in  operation 
or  under  construction.  Destec  has  a  commer- 
cial-scale integrated  gasification  combined 
cycle  (IGCC)  technology  that  it  will  con- 
struct under  commercial  terms.  U.S.  Wind- 
power  has  a  next-generation  wind  turbine 
that  has  proved  competitive  in  bidding  situa- 
tions, while  it  is  hard  to  quantify  the  poten- 
tial cost  reductions  associated  with  new 
technologies,  they  often  can  offer  cost  sav- 
ings by  improving  efficiency,  reducing  over- 
all capital  costs,  or  providing  superior  envi- 
ronmental performance. 

When  these  factors  are  converted  into  a 
cents/kwh  measure  of  the  cost  of  delivered 
power,  their  combined  effect  on  total  IPP 
costs  compared  to  utilities  (see  Table  3)  can 
be  significant — this  analysis  suggests  a  po- 
tential cost  savings  of  5  to  15  percent. 

None  of  these  practices  are  unique  to 
IPPs— utilities  could  cut  costs  using  these  or 
other  methods  as  well— and  in  fact,  some  do. 
But  because  utilities'  profits  are  regulated, 
they  have  less  incentive  to  cut  costs. 

There  is  little  question  that  IPPs  have 
consistently  demonstrated  the  ability  to 
achieve  lower  costs  of  generation  than  regu- 
lated utilities.  But  some  advocates  would 
have  us  (and  the  Congress)  believe  that  IPPs 
obtain  their  cost  advantage  by  using  highly 
leveraged  project  financing  that  shifts  risk 
to  their  utility  customers.  The  conclusion,  if 
one  swallows  the  argument,  is  that  IPPs  ob- 
tain their  cost  advantage  on  the  backs  of 
their  own  utility  customers.  This  accusation 
is  unfair. 

TABLE  3.— EFFECT  Of  COMPETITION  ON  IPP  COSTS 
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TABLE  3— EFFECT  OF  COMPETITION  ON  IPP  COSTS— 
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No  matter  how  much  analysis  is  done,  no 
matter  how  many  variables  are  accounted 
for,  there  remains  the  undeniable  fact  that 
IPP  projects  are  highly  leveraged.  The  sus- 
picion remains  that  this  simply  must  be  un- 
fair: In  the  aftermath  of  the  financial  impro- 
prieties of  the  1980s,  "leverage"  is  a  bad 
word. 

But  any  analogies  between  the  leveraged 
project  financings  of  the  IPP  industry  and 
unstable  industries  which  have  been  dev- 
astated by  extraordinary  debt  burdens  are 
facile  and  invalid.  The  word  "project"  is  ex- 
tremely important  in  distinguishing  IPP  fi- 
nancing from  other  debt  flnancing.  IPPs  are 
able  to  use  leveraged  project  financing  not 
because  they  have  developed  magical  tech- 
niques for  diverting  risk,  but  because  the 
loans  they  receive  are  fundamentally  dif- 
ferent from  the  balance  sheet  loans  of  utili- 
ties. Every  dollar  borrowed  in  IPP  project  fi- 
nancing is  secured  by— and  only  by— the  as- 
sets of  that  project,  the  plant  itself,  and  the 
long— term  electric  contract  which  guaran- 
tees demand.  This  means  that  the  primary 
risk  to  the  lender  is  possible  under-perform- 
ance  of  the  plant.  There  is  no  demand  risk, 
so  the  high  level  of  fixed  costs  created  by 
highly  leveraged  financing,  is  not  as  risky  as 
it  would  be.  for  example,  to  a  commercial 
real  estate  developer  who  bears  the  risk  of 
evaporating  demand.  On  the  other  hand, 
project  specific  loans  do  bear  risks  not 
present  in  balance  sheet  debt,  such  as  under- 
performance  at  a  particular  plant,  which  in 
some  cases  warrant  higher  interest  rates  and 
shorter  debt  terms. 

The  bottom  line  is  that  financial  institu- 
tions have  done  a  thorough  job  of  assessing 
the  different  risks  presented  by  IPPs  and 
utilities,  and  have  developed  appropriate 
debt  structures  for  each.  This  market  solu- 
tion, produced  by  lenders  without  a  vested 
interest  in  the  competition  between  IPPs 
and  utilities,  is  fair.  Ratepayers  enjoy  the 
benefits  of  these  lower  cost,  which  are  un- 
likely to  be  matched  by  utilities  without  an 
effective  incentive  structure.  The  IPP  advan- 
tage is  real,  but  it  is  the  product  of  price 
competition  and  profit  incentives,  not  of  fi- 
nancial hocus  pocus. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  In  effect,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, after  having  studied  this  matter 
now— this  is  the  fourth  year,  as  the 
Senator  knows.  We  introduced  this  leg- 
islation in  the  last  Congress  and  had 
hearings  on  it  on  and  off  for  a  couple  of 
years,  stating  at  the  time  that  we 
wanted  it  to  be  studied,  being  a  very 
complicated  and  deep  subject. 

This  year  we  put  the  bill  in,  in  this 
Congress,  with  a  view  to  passing  it.  So, 
over  a  period  of— this  now  being  the 
fourth  year  we  have  studied  this  com- 
plicated subject,  had  studies  by  the 
staff  economists,  had  the  benefit  of 
other  studies,  and  let  me  say  from  the 
standpoint  of  this  Senator  I  am  totally 
convinced  that  IPP's  are,  first  of  all,  at 
least  as  reliable — the  article  says  more 
reliable;  that  the  competition  between 
utilities  and  IPP's  is  fair  in  that  their 
total  cost  of  capital  is  actually  a  few 


percentage  points  higher,  as  indicated 
by  the  Public  Utilities  Fortnightly.  I 
think  our  staff  study  indicated  that 
they  were  comparable  costs.  And,  fi- 
nally, that  it  is  totally  in  the  interests 
of  consumers,  which  is  really  the  rea- 
son for  this  legislation. 

There  are  utilities  that  are  for  it. 
There  are  utilities  against  it.  Some 
want  to  compete.  Some  fear  the  com- 
petition. But  I  think,  Mr.  President, 
the  case  is  overwhelming  that  price 
competition  has  paid  off  in  PURPA,  in 
this  very  same  field  of  electricity  gen- 
eration, in  a  competitive  way. 

I  think  the  case  is  overwhelming  that 
it  will  be  very  much  in  the  interests  of 
the  consumer  when  we  do  it  at  large, 
and  not  limited  to  the  limited  amount 
which  we  can  do  in  PURPA. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  I  appreciate  the  response 
by  the  chairman.  I  have  long  been  an 
advocate  of  changes  in  the  Public  Util- 
ity Holding  Company  Act,  and  signifi- 
cant changes  therein.  I  think  we  are 
headed  in  the  right  direction. 

There  was  this  remaining  issue  In 
which  I  am  always  reminded  of  the 
need  for  the  one-armed  economist.  I 
suspect  your  economist  will  say  one 
thing  and  some  other  utility's  econo- 
mist will  say  something  else. 

I  found  the  chairman's  determination 
to  stick  with  what  is  in  the  bill  now 
and  his  demonstration  to  me  of  where 
the  votes  were  more  convincing  than 
the  demonstration  by  the  economist  of 
what  the  economics  were.  I  could  count 
those  votes  a  lot  better  than  I  could 
understand  the  convincing  nature  of 
the  economics. 

Getting  in  that  position,  I  think, 
maybe  we  can,  perhaps,  have  a  chance 
to  work  on  this  some  more,  coming  to 
a  better  understanding.  I  know  Senator 
Sanford  is  in  the  process  of  discussing 
with  the  committee  an  amendment 
that  he  had,  to  see  if  some  language 
can  be  worked  out  there. 

I  remain  troubled  by  this  question.  I 
know  that  this  in  some  ways  is  at  odds 
with  the  need  to  change  the  Public 
Utility  Holding  Company  Act,  which  I 
think  is  something  we  ought  to  be 
doing. 

In  any  case,  I  greatly  appreciate  the 
attention  the  chairman  has  given  to 
this.  He  did  agree  to  the  initial  amend- 
ment that  I  offered  last  spring,  related 
to  the  State  regulatory  commissions 
and  their  authority  to  look  at  this. 
That  was  a  small  step  in  the  right  di- 
rection and  we  will  keep  working  on  it. 

I  thank  the  chairman  for  his  forth- 
coming answer  and  for  sticking  with 
this  in  the  way  that  he  has. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  very  much  thank 
the  Senator  from  Colorado.  His  amend- 
ment is  not  a  small  step.  His  amend- 
ment requires  PUC's  to  look  and  study 
the  effect  of  debt  leveraging  and  calls 
their  attention  to  the  fact  that  they 
should  make  findings  whether  or  not  35 
percent  equity  share  is  appropriate.  So, 
it  directs  them  to  do  that. 
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I  t  Link,  upon  looking  at  each  one  of 
thesi  things,  they  will  do  what  is  in 
the  iiterests  of  the  consumer  and  not 
require  more  equity  than  is  required.  I 
thinl  that  will  be  an  experience  very 
mucl  like  PURPA. 

So.  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
contained  in  the  legislation  already.  I 
thinl  .  takes  a  giant  leap  in  the  direc- 
tion le  is  talking  about. 

MrJWIRTH.  I  thank  the  chairman. 

REGIONAL  REGULATION 

BUMPERS.  Mr.  President.  Sen- 
PRYOR  and  I  would  like  to  engage 
hairman  of  the  committee,  Mr. 

,  in  a  colloquy, 
region  of  the  country — Arkansas, 
,  and  Mississippi — are  deeply 
about  their  ability  to  ade- 
regulate    multistate    holding 
resource  planning. 
PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  judicial 
of  the  Federal   Power 
made  it  very  difficult  for  over 
regulatory    jurisdictions    to 
electric     consumers.     These 
regulate  utility  subsidiaries  of 
holding     companies     reg- 
under  the  Public  Utility  Hold- 
Cjompany  Act  of  1935.  The  jurisdic- 
include  our  States — Arkansas  and 
.—as  well  as  Mississippi,  New 
Massachusetts,    Connecti- 
Ihode  Island,  New  Jersey.  Penn- 
Ohio,  Indiana,  Michigan,  Ken- 
West   Virginia,   Virginia,   Ten- 
Maryland.    Florida,    Georgia, 
Texas,  and  Oklahoma. 
JOHNSTON.  Are  the  Senators  re- 
to  the  effect  of  the  Mississippi 
&  Light  decision? 
BUMPERS.  Yes.  As  many  Mem- 
this  body  know,  a  1988  Supreme 
decision,    Mississippi    Power   & 
versus  State  of  Mississippi  ex  rel. 
held  that  FERC  approval  of  a 
among  electric  utility  sub- 
of  a  registered  holding  com- 
preempts    State    regulatory    re- 
Registered  companies  need  only 
their  operations  from  retail   to 
e  subsidiaries,  and  obtain  a  de- 
from  the  Federal  Energy  Regu- 
Commission  [FERC]  which  binds 
commissions. 

Power  &  Light  therefore 
a  major  gap  in  utility  regula- 
Regional  holding  companies  are  a 
Therefore,  power  supply  plan- 
on  a  regional  basis  is  a  reality. 
mder  the  law  today,  no  one  has 
authority   to   regulate   regional 
In  fact,  after  MP&L.  State 
regulating    the    subsidi- 
of  a  registered  holding  company 
little  or  no  say  over  retail  rates; 
or  conservation,  and  are 
powerless   to   enforce   those 
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PRYOR.  I  want  to  echo  Senator 

concerns. 
JOHNSTON.  What  is  the  Federal 
Regulatory    Commission    role 


BUMPERS.  The  FERC  does  not 
:lear  authority  over  such  regional 


planning  because  Section  201  of  the 
Federal  Power  Act  states  that  FERC 
lacks  authority  over  generating  facili- 
ties. Also,  the  Conunission  does  not 
oversee  utility  resource  planning.  Nor 
should  it.  resource  planning  should  be 
a  local  matter. 

Senator  Johnston,  nothing  prevents 
a  multistate  holding  company  from 
convincing  one  State  to  permit  con- 
struction of  a  plant,  then  having  FERC 
allocate  the  costs  of  that  plant  to 
other  States,  even  if  those  other  States 
preferred  conservation  or  power  pur- 
chases over  construction.  States  then 
have  the  worst  of  both  worlds:  preemp- 
tion without  planning. 

Because  this  gap  stems  from  inter- 
pretations of  the  Federal  Power  Act. 
Federal  legislation  is  necessary.  Con- 
stituents from  both  our  States — the  Ar- 
kansas Public  Service  Commission,  the 
city  of  New  Orleans  and  the  Energy 
Corp.— as  well  as  members  of  the  elec- 
tric utility  community  throughout  the 
Nation,  chose  to  work  to  solve  these 
problems  and  are  crafting  a  legislative 
proposal  to  restore  authority  to  State 
regulators,  while  protecting  holding 
companies  from  inconsistent  decisions 
by  those  States.  Mr.  President,  I 
strongly  urge  this  body  to  support  this 
proposal  as  it  will  encourage  the  cre- 
ation of  efficiencies  on  a  regional  basis 
while  simplifying  regulation  and  pre- 
serving the  historic  role  of  States  in 
the  regulation  of  utilities.  I  also  fully 
expect  this  new  legislation  to  enhance 
the  quality  of  wholesale  competition 
which  Senator  Johnston  hopes  to  stim- 
ulate through  the  changes  to  PUHCA 
in  S.  2166. 

We  agree  on  the  merit  of  the  legisla- 
tive proposal  and  have  agrreed  that,  in 
order  to  allow  the  legislative  proposal 
to  be  finalized,  we  would  not  offer  it  as 
an  amendment  to  S.  2166. 

I  feel  very  strongly  about  the  ur- 
gency of  restoring  to  the  States  the  au- 
thority denied  them  by  the  Mississippi 
Power  &  Light  decision  and  am  natu- 
rally concerned  about  passing  S.  2166 
without  the  new  legislation. 

Therefore.  I  want  to  confirm  with  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  that  we  will 
work  together  to  complete  the  drafting 
of  the  new  legislation  and  then  bring  it 
to  the  floor  for  Senate  action  as  soon 
as  possible. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  I  want  to  say  for  the 
record  that  I  feel  very  strongly  about 
this  issue  too  and  hope  we  can  work  to- 
gether toward  prompt  enactment  of  re- 
grional  planning  legislation. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  share  the  concerns 
of  the  Senators  and  they  have  my  com- 
mitment that  I  will  cosponsor  the  leg- 
islation, hold  hearings  on  it,  and  work 
for  early  enactment. 

SECTION  S301 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  engage  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Energy  Com- 
mittee, Senator  Johnston,  in  a  brief 
colloquy. 
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Section  6301  of  S.  2166  amends  the 
Public  Utility  Regulatory  Policies  Act 
by  adding  a  provision  that  State  regu- 
latory agencies  shall  allow  electricity 
rates  to  reflect  expenditures  and  in- 
vestments in  energy  conservation,  en- 
ergy efficiency,  and  other  demand-side 
management  measures.  Does  this  mean 
that  State  commissions  must  permit 
utilities  to  increase  rates  to  recover 
their  costs  in  those  programs? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  No.  Section  6301 
interacts  with  PURPA's  requirement 
that  a  State  regulatory  authority  for- 
mally consider  whether  to  adopt  the 
rate  making  standards  set  forth.  The 
State  regulatory  body  can,  after  con- 
sideration, adopt  all  or  part  of  the 
standard,  or  reject  it  in  its  entirety. 
The  final  decision  rests  with  the  State 
regulatory  body. 

I  might  add  that  what  the  State  reg- 
ulatory body  is  to  consider  is  whether 
investments  by  an  electric  utility  in 
energy  conservation,  energy  efficiency 
resources,  and  demand-side  manage- 
ment should  be  as  profitable  as  invest- 
ment in  new  generation  facilities.  We 
by  no  means  are  mandating  excess  re- 
turns on  such  investments,  and  State 
regulatory  bodies  will  and  should  con- 
sider the  relative  risks  as  well  as  rate 
payer  benefits  in  establishing  such 
rates. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
My  last  question  has  to  do  with  the 
definition  and  meaning  of  investments 
and  expenditures  for  energy  conserva- 
tion, energy  efficiency  resources,  and 
demand-side  management.  The  chair- 
man is  aware  that  a  creative  thinker 
could  justify  almost  any  investment  as 
an  investment  in  energy  conservation. 
And  I  know  that  the  chairman  is  also 
aware  that  State  commissions  across 
the  country  are  trying  to  define  energy 
conservation  programs.  Demand-side 
management  is  generally  understood 
by  regulators  to  include  four  different 
types  of  utility  sponsored  programs 
that  affect  customer  energy  consump- 
tion patterns — conservation,  load  man- 
agement, fuel  substitution,  and  loan 
building. 

Conservation  programs  reduce  elec- 
tricity and/or  natural  gas  consumption 
during  all  or  significant  portions  of  the 
year.  Load  management  programs  may 
either  clip  electricity  peak  demand  or 
shift  demand  from  on-peak  to  non-peak 
periods. 

Fuel  substitution  increases  annual 
electric  or  gas  consumption  by  induc- 
ing the  choice  of  one  fuel  over  another. 
Load  building  programs  increase  con- 
sumption by  Increasing  sales. 

Some  programs  are  highly  controver- 
sial. Fuel  substitution  programs,  for 
example,  may  involve  competing  elec- 
tric and  gas  utilities'  offering  subsidies 
to  induce  consumers  to  switch  from 
electricity  to  gas,  or  vice  versa.  The 
State  regulatory  body  in  my  State  and 
those  in  other  States  are  currently 
evaluating   utility   promotional    prac- 
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tices  and  I  have  no  desire  to  intrude  on 
their  deliberations.  Are  we  blessing,  as 
Federal  policy,  demand-side  manage- 
ment programs  desigrned  to  induce  fuel 
switching  and  load  building,  as  well  as 
true  conservation  programs? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  No.  That  is  not  our 
intent.  Such  as  interpretation  would  be 
directly  at  odds  with  what  S.  2166  is  all 
about.  It  would  be  inconsistent  with  S. 
2166's  Findings  and  Purposes,  and  espe- 
cially at  odds  with  the  objectives  of 
Title  V,  which  is  entitled  "Energy  Effi- 
ciency." The  committee  was  aware  of 
the  Senator's  concern. 

Let  me  refer  you  to  page  262  of  the 
committee  report.  There  we  stated 
that: 

The  new  rate  making-  and  other  standards 
added  to  section  111  in  new  paragraph  (7)  are 
only  intended  to  encourage  efficiency  in  the 
provision  of  electricity  to  consumers.  The 
committee  does  not  Intend  such  standards  to 
be  used  In  any  context  other  than  one  which 
would  result  in  less  energy  usage  and  cor- 
respondingly less  consumption  of  our  Na- 
tion's energy  resources.  To  that  extent, 
these  standards  are  not  to  be  construed  as 
promoting  rate  recovery  for  programs  that 
result  In  fuel  switching  or  increased  energy 
usage  over  an  existing  or  available  energy 
alternative.  The  purpose  and  intent  of  this 
legislation  is  the  achievement  of  less  energy 
usage  through  conservation  measures  and  re- 
duction in  energy  demand. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished chairman. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
BRYAN).  The  Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  President,  in  July 
1991  President  Bush  signed  the  London 
Economic  Summit  of  1991.  That  was  an 
economic  declaration  entitled  "Build- 
ing a  World  Partnership."  In  that,  the 
G-7  countries  made  the  following  state- 
ment which  we  agreed  to  along  with 
the  other  six  countries.  This  was 
signed  by  the  current  administration. 

We  will  also  seek  to  Improve  energy  effi- 
ciency and  to  price  energy  from  all  sources 
so  as  to  reflect  costs  fully,  including  envi- 
ronmental costs. 

In  this  legislation  we  have  come  a 
long  way  to  meet  the  first  commitment 
in  that  statement.  We  have  sought,  and 
I  think  effectively,  improved  energy  ef- 
ficiency. There  is  a  great  deal  promot- 
ing energy  efficiency  in  this  legisla- 
tion. I  think  we  have  come  a  long  way 
and  we  are  going  to  save  the  country 
and  our  economy  a  great  deal  of  en- 
ergy— and  money — with  this  emphasis. 

Unhappily,  we  have  not  done  so  well 
on  the  second  part,  "to  price  energy 
ft'om  all  sources  so  as  to  reflect  costs 
fully,  including  environmental  costs." 

In  title  1  of  this  legislation  we  re- 
quire the  Department  of  Energy,  the 
Secretary,  to: 

Develop  a  least-cost  energy  strategy  in 
which  the  Secretary  is  required  to  give  full 
consideration  to  all  the  direct  and  quantifi- 
able net  costs  for  the  resource  over  its  avail- 
able life,  including  the  costs  of  production, 
transportation,  utilization,  waste  manage- 
ment, environmental  compliance  and,  in  the 
case  of  imported  energy  resources,  maintain- 
ing access  to  foreign  sources  of  supply 


The  last  part  of  that  is  very  impor- 
tant. We  have  to  begin  to  factor  in  here 
the  cost,  for  example,  of  an  enormous 
military  force  keeping  open  lines  to 
the  Persian  Gulf.  Therefore  that  price 
ought  to  be  factored  into  this  and  we 
ought  to,  obviously,  be  focusing  more 
on  domestic  resources  wherever  pos- 
sible. We  have  attempted  to  do  that  by 
really  pushing  our  use  of  domestically 
producted  natural  gas,  in  the  legisla- 
tion. 

On  the  environmental  side  we  have 
done  less  well.  This  language  only  in- 
cludes reference  to  environmental  com- 
pliance, and  not  to  full  environmental 
costs.  In  this  title,  and  again  in  the 
utility  regulatory  reform  section,  I  had 
attempted  in  the  committee  to  add 
language  that  encouraged  DOE  and 
State  PUC's  to  examine  the  full  range 
of  costs  associated  with  energy  supply 
and  demand. 

This  means  the  externalities;  not 
only  the  cost  of  compliance,  which  is  a 
quite  narrow  consideration,  but  the 
broader  the  cost  of  the  external  im- 
pacts that  various  energy  sources  are 
going  to  have  on  the  outside  world. 

We  are  familiar  with  those.  We  had 
one  debate  earlier  about  externalities 
when  we  were  talking  about  the  hole  in 
the  ozone  and  the  impact  that  use  of  a 
particular  chemical  compound  has. 

If  we  are  going  to  be  really  serious 
about  accounting  for  full  energy  costs, 
we  have  to  factor  into  the  cost  of  en- 
ergy the  environmental  impacts  of 
burning  that  energy  source  or  using 
that. 

For  example,  in  the  area  of  nuclear 
energy,  we  clearly  should  be  looking  at 
the  long-term  cost  of  waste  and  waste 
disposal.  If  we  are  talking  about  burn- 
ing of  fossil  fuels,  we  have  to  make  a 
distinction  between  coal,  oil,  and  natu- 
ral gas,  some  of  which  have  clearly 
greater  environmental  costs  than  oth- 
ers. 

A  recent  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  report  recommended  that: 

Energy  production  and  use  should  reflect 
the  full  costs  of  associated  environmental 
problems  *  *  *  full  social  cost  pricing  is  a 
goal  toward  which  to  strive. 

That  is  the  essence  of  the  language  I 
attempted  to  offer  in  the  committee. 
The  full  environmental  cost  language 
was  struck  in  the  committee,  and  was 
replaced  with  reference  only  to  the 
very  narrow  concept  of  environmental 
compliance. 

Mr.  President,  I  raise  this  at  this 
point,  but  I  am  not  going  to  offer  the 
amendment  to  try  to  restore  environ- 
mental costs.  Clearly  that  is  going  to 
be  what  I  think  the  chairman  described 
as  a  deal-buster.  It  is  an  issue  that  is 
very  complicated.  It  has  become  ex- 
tremely controversial,  and  I  under- 
stand that. 

But  the  chairman  has  committed  to 
me,  when  we  get  into  upcoming  global 
climate  change  hearings  in  the  Energy 
Committee   and   in   related   hearings. 


part  of  the  emphasis  of  those  must  be 
on  coming  to  understand  full  environ- 
mental costs.  Twenty-six  State  regu- 
latory commissions  are  already  doing 
it.  If  26  States  are  doing  it,  certainly 
the  Federal  Government  can  do  that. 
Twenty-six  State  regulatory  commis- 
sions have  in  some  way  examined  this 
issue.  Certainly  we  can  get  our  own  De- 
partment of  Energy  to  do  so. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  print  in  the  Record  a  very  good 
discussion  of  the  need  to  internalize 
environmental  costs,  taken  out  of 
Project  88  Round  II,  a  study  sponsored 
by  the  late  Senator  Heinz  and  myself. 
This  is  a  very  good  discussion  of  the 
need  to  do  this,  and  where  we  are  in 
the  science  of  doing  it. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
print  in  the  Record  at  this  point  the 
economic  declaration  signed  by  the 
President  at  the  London  £k:onomic 
Summit,  which  refers  to  the  need  for 
considering  the  environmental  costs  of 
energy. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record  as  follows: 

Project  88— Round  n 

INTERNALIZING  ENVIRONMENTAL  COSTS 

Richard  Clarke,  the  CEO  of  Pacific  Gas  St 
Electric  Company,  has  directed  his  manage- 
ment to  "make  environmental  consider- 
ations and  concerns  part  of  any  decision  you 
make  right  ft'om  the  beginning.  Don't  think 
Of  it  as  something  extra  you  throw  in  the 
pot."'i  Consistent  with  this  call  for  including 
environmental  concerns  in  the  decision  proc- 
ess is  the  general  notion  of  "environmental 
costing."  Unless  the  prices  of  energy  alter- 
natives reflect  their  environmental  as  well 
as  their  direct  (internal)  costs,  true  least- 
cost  objectives  can  not  be  achieved.  The 
problem  in  the  greenhouse  context  is  that 
the  costs  of  alternative  fuels  are  typically 
not  affected  by  their  respective  emissions  of 
carbon  dioxide.  One  possible  approach  to  this 
problem  would  be  through  the  use  of  CO2 
charges,  as  examined  earlier  in  this  chapter. 
Such  charges  may  eventually  be  imple- 
mented to  comply  with  future  international 
agreements.  In  the  meantime,  a  potential  ap- 
proach could  be  for  state  and  Federal  plan- 
ners and  utilities  themselves,  when  compar- 
ing alternatives  for  meeting  long-term  en- 
ergy needs,  to  Impute  to  each  energy  source 
a  carbon-based  penalty  that  varied  with  its 
relative  level  of  CO2  emissions  ^  or  more 
broadly  multiple  penalties  which  varied  with 
the  environmental  costs  of  some  set  of  emis- 
sions, presumably  including  CO2  and  SOj. 

Despite  the  soundness  of  the  basic  idea  of 
environmental  costing,  the  difficulty  of 
properly  designing  such  systems  ought  not 
to  be  underestimated,  as  evidenced  by  the  se- 
rious flaws  found  in  most  of  the  mechanisms 


■See:  Kirkpatrick.  David.  "Environmentalism: 
The  New  Crusade."  Fortune,  volume  121.  nomber  i, 
pp.  44-55,  February  12,  1990. 

'Care  must  be  taken  to  ensure  that  such  a  pro- 
gram does  not  replace  carbon  dioxide  emissions  with 
offsetting  increments  of  other  greenhouse  gaaea. 
This  is  particularly  important  since  CO^ — despite 
representing  the  laxKest  aggregate  impact  on  global 
warming— has  a  smaller  per-unit  impact  than  some 
of  the  other  greenhouse  gases.  See:  Rodhe.  Henning. 
"A  Comparison  of  the  Contribution  of  Various  Gases 
to  the  Greenhouse  Effect."  Science  248(1990):1217-1219: 
and  Houghton.  Jenkins,  and  Ephraums,  op.  cit. 
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thus  fa^  given  serious  consideration  by  state 
bodies.   As  outlined  above,   the 
(of  emissions)  associated  with  the 
of  a  (riven  fuel  constitute  the 
cost"  which  ought  to  be  con- 
when  comparing  alternative  energy 
Yet  every  state  commission  which 
consideration  of  environmental  ex- 
costs  through  1990  chose  to  ignore 
economic)    impacts    in    favor    of   a 
— the  cost  of  controlling  pollutant 
.  By  1990.  26  utility  regulatory  com- 
had  at  least  initiated  formal  con- 
of  including  environmental  cost- 
tility  planning,  bidding,  or  other  re- 
procedures.  Of  these.  18  had 
)rders  or  passed  legislation  requiring 
to  incorporate  environmental  cost- 
planning  or  bidding  process,  and  in 
( ase.  control  costs  had  served  as  the 
quantification.^ 

control  costs  cannot  serve  as  an 
proxy  for  pollution  damages.*  In- 
costs  of  controlling  a  given  pollut- 
not  necessarily  bear  any  direct  rela- 
wl  atsoever  to  the  environmental  dam- 
wli  ich  it  causes.  Relying  upon  control 
i  istead  of  true  economic  measures  of 
damages,    as    the    basis    for 
ing    "environmental    adders"    may 
t  worst,  to  offer  less  environmental 
and,  at  best,  to  offer  environmental 
at   far   higher   costs   than   nee- 
Based   upon   this  flawed  evaluation 
environmental  costing  is  un- 
0  lead  to  an  appropriate  mix  of  elec- 
sources.    Why    has    there 
a  rush  to  embrace  a  fundamentally 
ipproach?  The  answer  seems  to  be  the 
the  reply  to  the  old  query  about  why 
is  looking  for  a  lost  quarter  under 
post:  because  it  is  an  easy  place  to 
t^ifortunately,  ease  of  design  and  im- 
are  by  no  means  sufficient  con- 
'or  effective  regulation.* 
rjght  way  to  carry  out  environmental 
is  to  evaluate  in  economic  terms  the 
damages   of  alternative   en- 
odtions.  This  is  the  conceptually  cor- 
ap  >roach,  but  the  difficulty  of  making 
approach    operational    should    not    be 
Substantial  uncertainty  is  as- 
with  all  of  the  available  methods  of 
environmental   damages.   Great  ad- 
have  been  made,  however,  over  the 
decades  in  the  major  approaches  to 
the  economic  damages  of  pollu- 
preference-re  veal  ing  surveys; 

-Clawson-Knetsch  methods:  hedonic 
studies:  and  experimental  markets.* 
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(  ohen.  S.  D..  J.  H.  Eto.  C.  A.  Goldman.  J. 

and       G.       Crandall.        ■Environmental 

What  State  Regulators  Are  Doing." 

Electhcitji  Journal.  Volume  3.  Number  6.  July. 

4-3S. 

in  those  rare  circumstances  in  which  in- 

damages  of  pollution  might  actually  be 

the  incremental  costs  of  control,   there 

no  additional  penalty  placed  on  the  given 

rce.  To  do  so  would  worsen,  not  improve. 

i.e..  welfare  would  be  reduced  since 

tion  in  emissions  would  bring  greater  costs 

benefits. 

1  rupnick.  Alan.  "The  Environmental  CosU 
Supply:  A  Framework  for  Estimation." 
manuscript.  Resources  for  the  Future. 
.  DC.  December  1989. 
are  three  principal  methodologies  for  eval- 
le  benefits  (the  avoided  damages)  of  envi- 
protectlon.   One   approach   is   the   pref- 
r^eallng  survey,  usually  referred  to  as  the 
valuation  method.  The  second  principal 
is  Inference  from  actual  market  behavior: 
includes  two  distinct  methods:  the  Hotelling- 
(or  travel  cost)  method  and  he- 
studies.  The  third  principal  approach 


Indeed,  these  methods  are  now  used  some- 
what routinely  to  produce  economic  esti- 
mates of  environmental  damages  in  a  variety 
of  contexts,  including:  Executive  Order  12291; 
the  Natural  Resource  Damage  Assessments 
mandated  by  CERCLA  (the  Superfund  law); 
and  environmental  litigation,  as  in  the 
Exxon  Valdez  case. 

Thoughtful  application  of  these  methods  of 
evaluating  the  damages  of  pollution  can 
produce  appropriate  environmental  costing.' 
EPA  and  other  agencies  of  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment could  be  of  great  assistance  in  this 
regard  by  helping  states  and  their  utility 
commissions  begin  to  develop  correct  proce- 
dures for  evaluating  the  environmental  costs 
of  alternative  energy  options  (on  both  the 
supply  side  and  the  demand  side).' 

[London  Economic  Summit  1991) 

Economic  Declaration:  Building  World 

Partnership 

1.  We,  the  Heads  of  State  and  Government 
of  the  seven  major  industrial  democracies 
and  the  representatives  of  the  European 
Community,  met  in  London  for  our  seven- 
teenth annual  Summit. 

2.  The  spread  of  freedom  and  democracy 
which  we  celebrated  at  Houston  has  gathered 
pace  over  the  last  year.  Together  the  inter- 
national community  has  overcome  a  major 
threat  to  world  peace  in  the  Gulf.  But  new 
challenges  and  new  opportunities  confront 
us. 

3.  We  seek  to  build  world  partnership, 
based  on  common  values,  and  to  strengthen 
the  international  order.  Our  aim  is  to  under- 
pin democracy,  human  rights,  the  rule  of  law 
and  sound  economic  management,  which  to- 
gether provide  the  key  to  prosperity.  To 
achieve  this  aim,  we  will  promote  a  truly 
multilateral  system,  which  is  secure  and 
adaptable  and  in  which  responsibility  is 
shared  widely  and  equitably.  Central  to  our 
aim  is  the  need  for  a  stronger,  more  effective 
UN  system,  and  for  greater  attention  to  the 
proliferation  and  transfer  of  weapons. 

ECONOMIC  POLICY 

4.  Over  the  last  year,  some  of  our  econo- 
mies have  maintained  good  growth,  while 
most  have  slowed  down  and  some  gone  into 
recession.  But  a  global  recession  has  been 
avoided.  The  uncertainly  created  by  the  Gulf 
crisis  is  behind  us.  We  welcome  the  fact  that 
there  are  now  increasing  signs  of  economic 
recovery.  Progress  has  been  made  too  in  re- 
ducing the  largest  trade  and  current  account 
imbalances. 

5.  Our  shared  objectives  are  a  sustained  re- 
covery and  price  stability.  To  this  end,  we 


is  the  use  of  experimental  markets.  See:  Mitchell. 
Robert  Cameron  and  Richard  T.  Carson.  Using  Sur- 
veys to  Value  Public  Goods:  The  Contingent  Valuation 
Method.  Washington,  DC:  Resources  for  the  Future, 
1989;  and  Freeman.  A.  Myrick  III.  "Methods  for  As- 
sessing the  Benefits  of  Environmental  Programs." 
Handbook  of  Natural  Resource  and  Energy  Economics. 
Volume  I.  eds.  Allen  V.  Kneese  and  James  L. 
Sweeney,  pp.  223-266.  Amsterdam:  North  Holland. 
1965. 

'The  U.S.  Department  of  Energy  is  currently  spon- 
soring an  effort  to  develop  environmental  (and  en- 
ergn'-security)  external  cost  estimates,  in  coopera- 
tion with  Oak  Ridge  National  Laboratory  and  Re- 
sources for  the  Future.  A  similar  effort  is  ongoing  in 
New  York  State,  where  a  model  is  being  developed 
for  potential  use  by  electrical  utilities  to  estimate 
environmental  costs  of  alternative  energy  sources. 
For  further  discussion  of  how  to  carry  out  correct 
environmental  costing,  see:  Krupnick  1969.  op.  cit. 

•A  step  in  the  right  direction  was  made  in  the  new 
Clean  Air  Act  amendments,  which  require  the  Fed- 
eral Energy  Regulatory  Commission,  in  consulta- 
tion with  EPA.  to  develop  models  for  incorporating 
net  environmental  benefits  into  the  regulatory 
treatment  of  renewable  energy. 


are  determined  to  maintain.  Including 
through  our  economic  policy  coordination 
process,  the  medium-term  strategy  endorsed 
by  earlier  Summits.  This  strategy  has  con- 
tained inflationary  expectations  and  created 
the  conditions  for  sustainable  growth  and 
new  jobs. 

***** 

15.  Open  markets  help  to  create  the  re- 
sources needed  to  protect  the  environment. 
We  therefore  commend  the  OECD's  pioneer- 
ing work  in  ensuring  that  trade  and  environ- 
ment policies  are  mutually  supporting.  We 
look  to  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs 
and  Trade  (GATT)  to  define  how  trade  meas- 
ures can  properly  be  used  for  environmental 
purposes. 

16.  We  are  convinced  that  OECD  members 
must  overcome  in  the  near  future  and.  in 
any  case,  by  the  end  of  the  year,  remaining 
obstacles  to  an  agreement  on  reducing  the 
distortions  that  result  from  the  use  of  sub- 
sidized export  credits  and  of  tied  aid  credits. 
We  welcome  the  initiative  of  the  OECD  in 
studying  export  credit  premium  systems  and 
structures  and  look  forward  to  an  early  re- 
port. 

ENERGY 

17.  As  the  Gulf  crisis  showed,  the  supply 
and  price  of  oil  remain  vulnerable  to  politi- 
cal shocks,  which  disturb  the  world  econ- 
omy. But  these  shocks  have  been  contained 
by  the  effective  operation  of  the  market,  by 
the  welcome  increase  in  supplies  by  certain 
oil-exporting  countries  and  by  the  actions 
co-ordinated  by  the  International  Energy 
Agency  (lEA),  particularly  the  use  of  stocks. 
We  are  committed  to  strengthen  the  lEA's 
emergency  preparedness  and  its  supporting 
measures.  Since  the  crisis  has  led  to  im- 
proved relations  between  producers  and  con- 
sumers, contacts  among  all  market  partici- 
pants could  be  further  developed  to  promote 
communication,  transparency  and  the  effi- 
cient working  of  market  forces. 

18.  We  will  work  to  secure  stable  worldwide 
energy  supplies,  to  remove  barriers  to  energy 
trade  and  investment,  to  encourage  high  en- 
vironmental and  safety  standards  and  to  pro- 
mote international  cooperation  on  research 
and  development  in  all  these  areas.  We  will 
also  seek  to  improve  energy  efficiency  and  to 
price  energy  from  all  sources  so  as  to  reflect 
costs  fully,  including  environmental  costs. 

19.  In  this  context,  nuclear  power  genera- 
tion contributes  to  diversifying  energy 
sources  and  reducing  greenhouse  gas  emis- 
sions. In  developing  nuclear  power  as  an  eco- 
nomic energy  source,  it  is  essential  to 
achieve  and  maintain  the  highest  available 
standards  of  safety,  including  in  waste  man- 
agement, and  to  encourage  co-operation  to 
this  end  throughout  the  world.  The  safety 
situation  in  Central  and  Extern  Europe  and 
the  Soviet  Union  deserves  particular  atten- 
tion. This  is  an  urgent  problem  and  we  call 
upon  the  international  community  to  de- 
velop an  effective  means  of  coordinating  its 
response. 

20.  The  commercial  development  of  renew- 
able energy  sources  and  their  integration 
with  general  energy  systems  should  also  be 
encouraged,  because  of  the  advantages  these 
sources  offer  for  environmental  protection 
and  energy  security. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  President,  again,  in 
the  spirit  of  cooperation.  I  want  to  as- 
sure the  Senator  from  Wyoming  that  I 
am  not  going  to  be  offering  my  amend- 
ment at  this  point.  We  are  making  a 
lot  of  progress  on  the  bill  now,  absent 
this  matter,  but  we  will  be  back  on  this 


issue,  as  on  others  that  have  broad  im- 
plications, 

Mr.  President,  with  that,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  amendment  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RECORD,  as  follows: 

(1)  Amend  section  1202(c)(2)  on  page  15.  line 
11,  by  striking  the  word  "compliance",  and 
Inserting  the  word  "impact"; 

(2)  Amend  section  6301  on  page  158.  line  24, 
by  striking  the  word  "compliance",  and  in- 
serting the  word  "impact". 

Several  Senators  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky. 

PROPOSED  WIRTH  ENVIRONMENTAL 
EXTERNALrriES  AMENDMENT 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  would  reverse  a  vote  by 
the  Senate  Energy  Committee  during 
the  markup  last  May  which  specifi- 
cally substituted  "compliance"  for 
"impact." 

The  current  provision  of  S.  2166 
would  require  State  commissions  to  de- 
termine the  system  cost  of  new  utility 
energy  resources  by  including  the  cost 
of  compliance  with  environmental  re- 
quirements. The  amendment  would 
modify  this  to  require  the  consider- 
ation of  the  cost  of  environmental 
externalities,  that  is  the  costs  of  any 
impacts  that  may  remain  after  full 
compliance  with  environmental  laws. 

First,  an  externality  is  any  societal 
cost  or  benefit  of  production  or  con- 
sumption which  is  not  reflected  in  the 
price  system. 

Second,  there  is  no  generally  accept- 
ed method  of  qualifying  the  costs  of 
externalities,  let  alone  for  internaliz- 
ing them  into  utility  rates.  The  esti- 
mated values  for  some  externalities 
vary  by  more  than  1,000  percent.  As  a 
result.  State  commissions  are  likely  to 
devise  widely  disparate  externality  val- 
ues, thereby  distorting  energy  mar- 
kets. 

Third,  imposition  of  externality  costs 
on  electric  utilities  only  promotes  a 
piecemeal  approach  to  addressing  envi- 
ronmental concerns,  because  they  to- 
tally ignore  other  emission  sources. 

This  precludes  use  of  less  costly  al- 
ternative measures  to  address  environ- 
mental issues  of  concern. 

This  distorts  the  competitive  market 
for  electricity  because  many  sources, 
including  self-generation,  would  be  ex- 
empt from  the  requirement  to  factor  in 
externalities. 

This  will  artificially  induce  shifts  to 
other  nonelectric  energy  sources  which 
do  not  pay  the  costs  of  externalities, 
even  though  those  sources  may  be  asso- 
ciated with  even  greater  environmental 
impacts  and  thereby  increase  rather 
than  decrease  external  effects. 

Fourth,  State  utility  commissions 
lack  the  expertise  and  authority  to  ad- 
dress broad  environmental  concerns. 

Fifth,  it  is  inappropriate  to  single 
out  the  utility  industry  to  go  beyond 


existing  environmental  compliance  re- 
quirements and  require  quantification 
of  externalities. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1594 

(Purpose:  To  establish  national  energy  goals 
in  order  to  achieve  greater  energy  security 
and  in  order  to  measure  the  progress  of  the 
United  States  toward  energy  security) 
Mr.    BINGAMAN.    Mr.    President,    I 

send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 

ask  for  its  inrmiediate  consideration. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 

clerk  will  report. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Binga- 

MAN]  proposes  an  amendment  numbered  1594. 

Mr.  BINGAMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  7.  line  10.  insert  "reduce  oil  Im- 
ports." before  "maximize". 

On  page  7.  line  12,  strike  "and". 

On  page  8,  line  5.  strike  the  period  and  in- 
sert ";  and". 

On  page  8,  between  lines  5  and  6,  insert  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

(4)  the  achievement  of  energy  security  for 
the  United  States  will  require  that  a  long- 
term,  comprehensive  national  energy  policy 
be  established  and  sustained. 

On  page  10.  line  1.  insert  "Climate  Protec- 
tion" before  "Goals." 

On  page  10.  line  3.  insert  "Climate  Protec- 
tion" before  "Goals  and". 

On  page  13.  line  18,  strike  "and". 

On  page  13,  line  21,  strike  the  period  and 
insert  ";  and". 

On  page  13,  between  lines  21  and  22.  insert 
the  following  new  subparagraph: 

(C)  the  energy  efficiency,  renewable  en- 
ergy, and  oil  reduction  goals  described  in 
subtitle  C. 

On  page  16.  between  lines  17  and  18,  insert 
the  following  new  subtitle: 

Subtitle  C— Energy  Goals 

SEC.  1301.  ENERGY  GOALS. 

(a)  In  General. — In  order  to  focus  and  sus- 
tain a  national  effort  toward  achieving  na- 
tional energy  security  in  an  environmentally 
responsible  manner,  the  United  States 
shoulu  pursue  the  national  energy  goals  list- 
ed in  subsection  (b)  (referred  to  in  this  sub- 
title SIS  "energy  goals"). 

(b)  Goals.— 

(1)  Reduced  oil  consumption.— The  oil 
consumption  of  the  United  States  should  be 
reduced  from  the  1990  level  of  approximately 
40  percent  of  the  total  United  States  energy 
resource  consumption  to  39  percent  by  1995. 
37  percent  by  2000.  35  percent  by  2005,  and  33 
percent  by  2010. 

(2)  Reduced  oil  imports.— The  annual  net 
oil  imports  of  the  United  States  should  be 
limited  to  50  percent  or  less  of  United  States 
oil  consumption. 

(3)  Increased  energy  efficiency.— The  en- 
ergy efficiency  of  the  United  States  should 
be  increased  to  10  percent  over  the  1990  levels 
by  1995,  20  percent  over  the  1990  levels  by 
2000.  30  percent  over  the  1990  levels  by  2005. 
and  40  percent  over  the  1990  levels  by  2010. 

(4)  Increased  Utilization  of  Renewable 
Energy.— The   portion   of  the   energy   con- 


sumption represented  by  renewable  energy 
sources  should  increase  from  the  1990  level  of 
approximately  8  percent  to  9  percent  in  1995, 
10  percent  in  2000.  12  percent  in  2005.  and  14 
percent  in  2010. 

SEC.  ISra.  REPORTS. 

(a)  InmAL  Report.— 

(1)  In  general.— Not  later  than  1  year  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Sec- 
retary shall  submit  a  report  to  Congress  set- 
ting forth  a  plan  for  the  achievement  of  the 
energy  goals. 

(2)  Contents.— In  the  report,  the  Secretary 
shall— 

(A)  make  recommendations  as  to  any  addi- 
tional statutory  or  budget  authority  that 
the  Secretary  determines  is  necessary  to 
achieve  the  energy  goals; 

(B)  describe  the  measures  of  energy  effi- 
ciency that  the  Secretary  has  determined  to 
be  appropriate  for  each  end  use  sector,  and 

(C)  describe  the  plans  developed  by  the 
Secretary  for  acquiring  the  necessary  data 
to  be  used  in  determining  the  energy  effi- 
ciency of  each  end  use  sector. 

(b)  Progress  Reports.— 

(1)  In  general.— Every  2  years  after  the 
initial  report  is  submitted  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (a),  the  secretary  shall  submit  to 
Congress  a  report,  separate  from  the  Na- 
tional Energy  Policy  Plan  submitted  pursu- 
ant to  section  801  of  the  Department  of  En- 
ergy Organization  Act  (42  U.S.C.  7321).  detail- 
ing the  progress  of  the  United  States  to- 
wards achieving  the  energy  goals. 

(2)  Con-tents.- In  the  report,  the  Secretary 
shall— 

(A)  analyze  the  progress  towards  meeting 
the  energy  goals,  and.  if  an  energy  goal  is 
not  being  met.  identify  barriers  to  the 
achievement  of  the  goal;  and 

(B)  make  recommendations  as  to  any 
change  in  statutory  or  budget  authority  that 
the  Secretary  determines  is  necessary  for 
the  timely  achievement  of  the  energy  goals. 

(c)  Alternate  Energy  CJoals.— If  at  any 
time  the  Secretary  determines  that  achieve- 
ment of  the  energy  goals  is  impracticable, 
the  Secretary  shall.  In  the  next  report  sub- 
mitted pursuant  to  this  section— 

(1)  state  the  reasons  and  provide  an  analy- 
sis for  the  determination;  and 

(2)  propose  alternate  energy  goals  that  the 
Secretary  determines  to  be  practicable. 

Mr.  BINGAMAN.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  that  I  am  offering  merely 
puts  into  the  bill — I  am  a  strong  sup- 
porter of  this  legislation.  Let  me  make 
that  point  initially,  because  I  do  be- 
lieve the  chairman  and  ranking  mem- 
ber have  done  yeomen's  work  in  bring- 
ing this  legislation  out  of  committee 
and  bringing  it  to  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate. I  look  forward  to  voting  for  the 
legislation.  I  have  tried  to  assist  them 
in  keeping  it  together. 

I  do  think  there  is  one  deficiency  in 
it  which  is  fairly  major,  and  I  am  hop- 
ing that  my  amendment  will  correct 
that.  The  deficiency  is  that  we  do  not 
have  in  the  legislation  as  it  presently 
pends  before  the  Senate  any  specific 
goals  for  what  we  are  trying  to 
achieve.  We  have  a  great  many  provi- 
sions in  a  great  many  areas  that  affect 
our  energy  policy,  but  it  is  not  clear 
what  we  are  trying  to  accomplish  in 
very  specific  terms. 

The  amendment  I  am  offering  has 
four  energy  goals  in  it.  No.  1,  it  has  a 
goal   to   reduce   oil    consumption.    Oil 
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in  the  United  States 
would  jbe  reduced  from  the  1990  level  of 
approj  imately  40  percent  of  total  U.S. 
energj  resource  consumption  to  33  per- 
cent 1:  istead  of  40  percent  by  the  year 
2010.  \  Qiat  we  do  is  to  set  up  in  this 
amend  ment  5-year  intervals,  at  which 
time  V  e  look  to  see  if  we  are,  in  fact, 
achiev  mg  the  goals  that  we  are  setting. 
A  se  ond  goal  is  reducing  oil  imports. 
Annua .  net  oil  imports  to  the  United 
States  would  be  limited  to  50  percent 
or  less  of  U.S.  oil  consumption. 

Thir  1,  we  would  have  a  goal  for  in- 
creasii  ig  energy  efficiency  in  the  Unit- 
ed Sta  ;es. 

Foui  th.  we  would  have  a  goal  for  in- 
creasing the  utilization  of  renewable 
energy .  Again,  in  5-year  increments  up 
to  the  (rear  2010. 

Mr.  '.  ^resident,  these  goals  are  not  es- 
tablisl  ed  as  constraints,  but  instecui  to 
provid^  direction.  The  real  difference 
mere  projections  and  effective 
be  summed  up,  in  my  view,  in 
word,  and  that  is  commitment, 
in  the  amendment  are  in- 
to be  specific  enough  to  define  a 
destinltion  without  dictating  the  path 
that  ve  would  necessarily  follow  to 
reach  I  hose  goals. 

We  1  et  up  goals  in   this  area.   Mr. 
Presidi  nt,  in  order  to  achieve  the  same 
kind  0"  thing  in  the  energy  area  that 
Pi  Bsident  and  our  Governors  and 
»f  us  in  the  Congress  and  in  the 
generally  are  trying  to  achieve 
otijer   areas    of  national    concern, 
education. 
UOHNSTON.    Will    the    Senator 
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JINGAMAN.  Yes,  I  will  be  glad 

to  the  committee  chairman. 

,  OHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 

the   Senator  yielding,   and  I 

to  interrupt  what  is  a  very 

s;  >eech.  I  had  been  persuaded  ear- 

bf    his    amendment.    And    I    am 

to  announce  that  my  friend, 

racking  minority  member,  is  now 

that  we  should  accept  this 

I  will  let  him  speak  for 

but  I  thought  that  might  af- 

wlat  the  Senator  had  to  say,  and 

wanted   him   to   know  that  at   this 


1 IINGAMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 

that  statement  by  the  chair- 

I  do  not  want  to  keep  the 

longer  than  necessary  on  this 


£nd 


1 1 


amend  nent 

Goal  setting  is  a  regular  tool  of  pol- 
icymaking. It  is  the  first  step  for  deter- 
approprlate   policy   measures, 
we  have  goals  in  education— for 
a  high  school  graduation  rate 
l4ast  90  percent  by  the  year  2000; 
health  care,  and  goals  for  our 
but  goals  for  reducing  and  di- 
versifying our  energy  consumption  are 
? 

argets  I  am  proposing  are  real- 
are  consistent  with  environ- 
goals.  Moreover,  they  are  at- 
but  only  through  concerted 
consistent  effort  by  all  concerned. 


Itiey ; 


Energy  efficiency  would  help  our 
economy  in  the  world  market  place  in 
three  ways:  by  reducing  the  trade  defi- 
cit, by  enabling  U.S.  companies  to 
produce  goods  at  lower  cost,  thus  mak- 
ing our  exports  more  attractive,  and 
energy  efficient  goods  themselves 
would  be  more  attractive  exports. 

Energy  efficiency  reconciles  the  si- 
multaneous goals  of  development  and 
environmental  protection,  because  effi- 
ciency saves  capital  and  decreases  the 
production  of  pollutants.  In  1990.  en- 
ergy efficiency  improvements  saved 
the  U.S.  economy  $160  billion. 

In  1990  we  Imported  nearly  50  percent 
of  our  oil.  Fifty-four  percent  of  our 
trade  deficit  was  from  imported  oil,  $48 
billion.  The  United  States  consumes  40 
percent  of  the  world's  energy,  which 
means  that  by  taking  the  right  steps, 
we  can  have  a  tremendous  Impact  on 
worldwide  consumption. 

What  this  bill  is  not:  This  Is  not  a 
global  warming  bill.  The  potential  en- 
vironmental consequences  of  increased 
carbon  dioxide  emissions  are  acknowl- 
edged, but  the  bill  contains  no  specific 
CO2  reduction  goals.  My  amendment 
simply  recognizes  the  no  regrets  ap- 
proach— reducing  CO2  emissions  to  the 
extent  practicable  while  the  scientific 
question  is  still  under  investigation. 

This  is  not,  as  some  will  claim,  a  en- 
dorsement of  centralized  Federal  man- 
agement of  energy  supplies  and  con- 
sumption. As  I  stated  before,  I  do  not 
Intend  to  dictate  the  path,  but  to  de- 
fine the  destination.  In  short,  my 
amendment  attempts  to  define  what  we 
mean  by  "greater  energy  security." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  is  recognized. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
just  say  that  I  personally,  wholly  dis- 
agree with  this  type  of  amendment. 
One  of  the  things  that  Congress  has  a 
penchant  for  doing  is  requiring  enor- 
mous numbers  of  reports,  consuming 
more  energy  in  running  computers, 
word  processors,  and  papers  than  any 
other  thing. 

Also.  I  note  that  the  goals  that  are 
contained  within  it  will  be  reported 
upon.  If  the  country  meets  them,  fine; 
if  the  country  does  not  meet  them,  also 
fine.  It  does  not  have  any  enforcement 
other  than  the  Secretary  would  make 
recommendations.  It  does  not  oblige 
the  Congress  to  engage,  and  we  cannot, 
indeed,  bind  a  future  Congress. 

So  I  will  just  say  that  this  is  typical 
of  the  monumental  kind  of  meddling 
we  do  in  the  operation  of  Cabinets, 
whoever  happens  to  be  the  President. 
Having  said  that,  I  do  not  find  it  harm- 
ful enough  that  we  will  stand  here  and 
take  the  time  of  the  Senate  at  night  to 
debate  it  and  argue  it  at  length.  So  I 
am  quite  willing  on  behalf  of  the  mi- 
nority to  join  the  chairman  and  accept 
it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  debate  on  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico? 


The  Chair  hears  none.  The  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  (No.  1594)  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  move  to  reconsider 
the  vote. 

Mr.  BINGAMAN.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1585 

(Purpose:  To  enhance  the  availability  of  pe- 
troleum from  the  Strategic  Petroleum  Re- 
serve to  certain  insular  areas  of  the  United 
States) 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  John- 
ston], for  Mr.  Akaka,  for  himself  and  Mr. 
INOUYE.  proposes  an  amendinent  numbered 
1595. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  the  following 
new  section: 

SEC.  16102.  EMERGENCY  PETROLEUM  SUPPLY. 

(a)  Short  Title.— This  section  may  be 
cited  as  the  "Emergency  Petroleum  Supply 
Act". 

(b)  Regional  Petroleum  Reserve.— Sec- 
tion 157(a)  of  the  Energy  Policy  and  Con- 
servation Act  (42  U.S.C.  6237(a))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  designating  the  first  and  second  sen- 
tences as  paragraph  (1);  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(2)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this 
section— 

"(A)  any  State  that  is  an  island  shall  be 
considered  to  be  a  separate  Federal  Energy 
Administration  Region,  as  defined  in  title  10, 
Code  of  Federal  Regulations,  as  in  effect  on 
November  1.  1975; 

"(B)  determinations  made  with  respect  to 
Regions,  other  than  States  that  are  islands, 
shall  be  made  as  if  the  islands  were  not  part 
of  the  Regions;  and 

"(C)  with  respect  to  determinations  made 
for  any  State  that  is  an  island,  the  term  're- 
fined petroleum  product'  shall  have  the  same 
meaning  as  the  term  defined  in  section 
3(3).". 

(c)  Purchases  From  the  Strategic  Petro- 
leum Reserve  by  Entities  in  Eligible  Insu- 
lar Areas.— Section  161  of  such  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  6241)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  following  new  subsection: 

"(J)(1)(A)  The  provisions  listed  in  subpara- 
graph (B)  shall  apply  with  respect  to  each  of- 
fering of  a  quantity  of  a  petroleum  product 
during  a  drawdown  of  the  Strategic  Petro- 
leum Reserve. 

"(B)(1)(I)  Subject  to  subclause  (11).  a  pur- 
chaser located  in  an  eligible  insular  area,  in 
addition  to  having  the  opportunity  to  submit 
a  competitive  bid.  may  submit  (at  the  time 
bids  are  due)  a  binding  offer  to  purchase  a 
category  of  petroleum  product  specified  in  a 
notice  of  sale,  and  shall  thereupon  be  obli- 
gated to  purchase  the  petroleum  product  at 
a  price  equal  to  the  average  of  the  successful 
bids  made  for  the  remaining  quantity  of  the 


petroleum  product  within  the  category  that 
is  the  subject  of  the  offering. 

"(II)  A  binding  offer  made  pursuant  to 
subclause  (I)  shall  be  accompanied  by  a  cer- 
tification made  by  the  Governor  or  other 
chief  executive  officer  of  the  eligible  Insular 
area  that  the  petroleum  product  is  necessary 
to  avert  a  critical  supply  shortage  in  the  eli- 
gible insular  area. 

"(11)(I)  Subject  to  subclause  (II).  a  vessel 
that  arrives  at  a  delivery  line  of  the  Strate- 
gic Petroleum  Reserve  to  take  on  a  petro- 
leum product  for  delivery  to  a  purchaser  lo- 
cated in  an  eligible  insular  area  shall  be 
loaded  ahead  of  other  vessels  waiting  for  de- 
livery if  the  Governor  or  other  chief  execu- 
tive officer  of  the  eligible  insular  area  has 
certified  that  delivery  must  be  expedited  in 
order  to  avert  a  critical  supply  shortage  in 
the  eligible  insular  area. 

"(II)  The  Secretary  may  waive  the  priority 
loading  requirement  of  subclause  (I)  with  re- 
spect to  a  particular  vessel  waiting  for  deliv- 
ery if  the  Secretary  determines  that  the  re- 
quirement is  impracticable: 

"(2)(A)  In  administering  this  subsection, 
and  with  regard  to  each  offering,  the  Sec- 
retary shall— 

"(1)  impose  the  limitation  listed  in  clause 
(1)  or  (il)  of  subparagraph  (B).  whichever,  re- 
sults in  the  purchase  of  the  lesser  quantity; 
and 

"(ii)  at  the  request  of  a  purchaser,  adjust 
upward,  to  the  next  whole-number  increment 
of  a  full  tanker  load,  the  quantity  to  be  sold 
to  the  purchaser  if  the  quantity  is  less  than 
50  percent  less  than  a  whole-number  incre- 
ment of  a  full  tanker  load  of  a  petroleum 
product. 

"(B)(1)  The  Secretary  shall  limit  the  quan- 
tity that  any  one  purchaser  may  purchase 
through  a  binding  offer  at  any  one  offering 
to  '/i2  of  the  total  quantity  of  petroleum 
products  that  the  purchaser  imported  during 
the  previous  year. 

"(li)(I)  The  Secretary  shall  limit  the  quan- 
tity that  may  be  purchased  through  binding 
offers  at  any  one  offering  to  3  percent  of  the 
offering. 

"(II)  If  the  Secretary  imposes  the  limita- 
tion listed  in  subclause  (I),  the  Secretary 
shall  prorate  the  quantity  among  the  pur- 
chasers who  submitted  binding  offers. 

"(3)(i)  Except  as  provided  in  clause  (li).  pe- 
troleum products  purchased  through  binding 
offers  pursuant  to  this  subsection  shall  be 
delivered  to  the  eligible  insular  area. 

"(il)  Purchasers  may  enter  into  exchange 
or  processing  agreements  that  require  deliv- 
ery to  other  locations. 

"(4)  As  used  in  this  subsection: 

"(A)  The  term  'eligible  insular  area'  means 
the  State  of  Hawaii.  Guam.  American 
Samoa,  and  the  Commonwealth  of  the  North- 
ern Mariana  Islands. 

"(B)  The  term  'offering'  means  a  solicita- 
tion for  bids — 

"(i)  that  is  to  be  submitted  not  later  than 
any  specified  day  for  a  quantity  or  quan- 
tities of  a  petroleum  product  from  a  delivery 
line  of  the  Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve;  and 

"(ii)  for  a  distribution  with  respect  to 
which  the  President  has  made  a  finding  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (d).". 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  on  behalf  of  the  Hawaiian 
Senators  requires  the  DOE  to  consider 
Hawaii  as  a  separate  region  under 
EPCA  and  considering  Hawaii's  geo- 
graphic location,  it  makes  sense.  I  ask 
that  the  amendment  be  passed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  debate  on  the  amendment? 


Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  the  mi- 
nority is  willing  to  accept  it.  May  I 
just  say  to  the  Senator  from  Hawaii,  he 
has  been  really  quite  agreeable  and 
cordial  to  work  with  on  this  amend- 
ment. As  the  chairman  will  note,  I  was 
heavily  against  this  amendment  in  the 
committee  when  it  was  first  offered. 
The  Senator  from  Hawaii  has  answered 
virtually  every  concern  that  I  raised.  I 
am  not  one  of  those  who,  having  had 
the  hoops  that  I  laid  down  jumped 
through,  figure  it  is  time  to  add  a  third 
one  or  fourth  one.  so  I  would  say  that 
we  are  quite  content  to  accept  this  and 
thank  the  Senator  as  well  for  his  co- 
operation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  debate  on  the  amendment? 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
speak  in  support  of  the  amendment 
which  enhances  the  availability  of  pe- 
troleum from  national  oil  reserves  to 
Island  States.  The  amendment  requires 
the  Department  of  Energy  to  recognize 
Pacific  Islands  as  import  dependent  re- 
gions, allows  average  bid  price  purchas- 
ing of  oil,  and  allows  priority  access  to 
ships  bound  for  Pacific  islancis. 

The  amendment  I  propose  along  with 
Senator  Akaka  is  of  vital  importance 
to  the  State  of  Hawaii  and  our  Amer- 
ican neighbors  in  the  Pacific.  I  believe 
that  U.S.  citizens  who  happen  to  live  in 
the  Pacific  deserve  energy  security 
similar  to  that  enjoyed  by  citizens  in 
other  parts  of  the  United  States. 

Hawaii  is  uniquely  vulnerable  be- 
cause of  its  Insular  location,  remote- 
ness from  petroleum  supplies,  and  lack 
of  indigenous  fossil  fuel  resources.  An 
energy  supply  disruption  will  curtail 
transportation  to  and  from  the  islands, 
devastating  the  entire  State  economy. 
Hawaii  is  2,500  miles  from  the  con- 
tinental United  States.  Accordingly, 
the  State  depends  on  air  and  water 
transport  for  passenger  travel  as  well 
as  for  shipment  of  food  and  other  sup- 
plies. The  devastation  will  not  be  lim- 
ited to  the  State's  dominant  industry- 
tourism — but  will  extend  to  the  supply 
of  basic  necessities. 

All  the  other  49  States  have  access  to 
oil  transported  by  pipeline,  rail,  or 
highway.  However,  in  Hawaii,  all  of  ovu" 
oil  and  refined  products  arrive  by 
ocean  tanker.  Our  reliance  on  tanker 
deliveries  makes  Hawaii  exceptionally 
vulnerable  to  a  cutoff  of  oil  supplies. 

Furthermore,  the  mission  of  our 
military  forces  in  Hawaii  will  be  com- 
promised by  inadequate  petroleum 
stocks.  In  such  an  emergency,  the  en- 
ergy security  of  the  entire  Pacific  will 
be  diminished.  Hawaii  has  a  general, 
moral,  and  practical  responsibility  to 
assist  American  territories  throughout 
the  Pacific.  The  Federal  Government's 
obligation  to  the  security  of  the  Nation 
extends  to  the  Pacific,  not  only  for  Ha- 
waii but  for  our  trust  territories  as 
well.  Our  national  security  is  strength- 
ened by  providing  for  the  energy  needs 
of  the  66.000  Hawaii  residents  who  work 


at  Pearl  Harbor  and  the  other  military 
bases  throughout  the  Pacific. 

This  amendment  requires  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  to  consider  insular 
areas  as  sei)arate  regions  for  the  pur- 
pose of  calculations  for  distribution  of 
national  strategic  petroleum  reserve 
[SPR]  oil.  The  Pacific  islands  are  lo- 
cated in  Federal  Elnergy  Administra- 
tion Region  5,  a  region  dominated  by 
the  consumption  and  production  pat- 
terns of  the  Western  United  States,  in- 
cluding California  and  Alaska.  The 
overall  region  5  energy  profile  masks 
the  heavy  import  dependence  of  insular 
areas  in  the  Pacific.  Pacific  area  vul- 
nerability is  simply  ignored  without 
separate  consideration. 

This  amendment  also  allows  Pacific 
islands  access  to  SPR  reserves  at  the 
average  bid  price  of  an  SPR  offering. 
Without  this  mechanism,  energy  com- 
panies in  the  Pacific  could  face  supply 
shortages  in  the  event  of  an  unsuccess- 
ful bid. 

Finally,  this  amendment  allows  pri- 
ority access  to  SPR  loading  docks.  The 
distance  between  the  SPR  loading 
docks  and  Honolulu — by  way  of  the 
Panama  Canal — is  over  7.000  miles — 
more  than  one-quarter  the  distance 
around  the  globe.  The  distance  to  Pa- 
cific Territories  is  even  greater.  The 
total  sum  of  the  amount  of  time  be- 
tween the  decision  to  draw  down  re- 
serves, time  it  takes  to  solicit  and  ac- 
cept bids  for  SPR  oil,  time  to  gain  ac- 
cess to  loading  docks,  and  time  needed 
to  transport  oil  to  Pacific  islands  is  so 
large  that  it  becomes  obvious  that  Pa- 
cific islands  are  subject  to  a  very,  very 
long  wait  for  urgently  need  supplies. 

Since  budget  constraints  have  im- 
peded realization  of  our  regional  petro- 
leum reserve  goal,  the  amendment  be- 
fore you  proposes  a  cost-effective  way 
of  addressing  the  problem  in  the  in- 
terim. The  provisions  of  this  amend- 
ment would  give  us  some  measure  of 
assurance  that  the  economic  well-being 
of  our  citizens  is  protected.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  our  amendment. 

Mr.  AKAKA.  Mr.  President,  on  May 
15.  1991.  I  introduced  S.  1078,  the  Emer- 
gency Petroleum  Supply  Act,  a  bill  to 
ensure  the  insular  areas  of  the  United 
States  guaranteed  access  to  the  strate- 
gic petroleum  reserve  during  an  oil 
supply  disruption.  Senator  iNOUYE 
joined  me  in  sponsoring  this  bill. 

The  Persian  Gulf  war  was  not  the 
first  time  in  recent  memory  that  we 
have  faced  a  major  oil  supply  disrup- 
tion. Iraq's  invasion  of  Kuwait  trig- 
gered the  third  major  disruption  of 
world  oil  supplies  in  the  past  20  years. 

Once  more  we  were  reminded  of  our 
precarious  dependence  on  foreign  oil. 
That  is  why  I  have  joined  my  col- 
leagues on  the  Senate  Energy  and  Nat- 
ural Resources  Committee  in  advanc- 
ing a  national  energy  strategy  which 
will  take  concrete  steps  to  Improve 
America's  energy  future. 

Fortunately,  we  have  a  resource  in 
place  to  insulate  U.S.  consumers  from 
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price  shocks  which  occur 
such  a  crisis.  When  an  oil  sup- 
on  hits,  we  can  turn  to  the 
strate^c     petroleum     reserve.      This 
emergency  reserve,  located  in  Louisi- 
Texas,  holds  575  million  bar- 
crude.   And   under  legislation 
by  Congress  in   1990,   we  have 
to  expand  the  strategic  pe- 
reserve  to  1  billion  barrels, 
the  gulf  crisis,  we  witnessed 
<  mergency  reserves  in  action.  On 
16,  the  day  Operation  Desert 
was  launched,  the  President  au- 
the  first  emergency  drawdown 
petroleum  reserve.  Fortunately, 
with  Iraq  was  short  lived  and 
drawdown  was  very  limited. 
ve  been  hit  by  a  more  severe  oil 
disruption,  these  emergency  re- 
would  have  protected  the  con- 
United  States  from  severe  eco- 
larm.  Hawaii  and  the  territories 
lot  have  been  so  fortunate,  how- 
I^awaii's  only  means  of  access  to 
petroleum  reserve  is  by 
delivery  from  the  Gulf  of  Mex- 
the  Panama  Canal.  Unlike 
mainland,  which  has  access  to  oil 
transp4rted  by  pipeline,  rail,  or  high- 
of  Hawaii's  crude  oil  and  re- 
pj-oducts  arrive  by  ocean  tanker, 
reliance  on  such  deliveries 
Hawaii  exceptionally  vulnerable 
off  of  oil  supplies. 

commissioned  by  the  State  of 
have  determined  that  the  deliv- 
for  strategic   petroleum  re- 
to  Hawaii  from  the  Gulf  of 
would  be  as  much  as  53  days. 
e4ceeds  the  State's  average  corn- 
working  inventory  by  23  days, 
why  an  oil  supply  disruption 
i's  greatest  nightmare.   As  I 
before,  when  the  Middle  East 
the   mainland   may   catch   a 
bit  Hawaii  comes  down  with  dou- 
pn«  umonia.  Clearly,  we  have  good 
to  be  concerned  about  the  abil- 
ihe  strategic  petroleum  reserve 
Hawaii  in  a  crisis.  That  is  the 
my  amendment  is  designed  to 


objective    of    the    amendment 
before    the    Senate    can    be 
up  in  one  word,  "access."  Ha- 
the   territories,   because   of 
tremendous   distance    from    the 
must  be  guaranteed  secure 
to  the  strategic  petroleum  re- 
well  as  access  to  the  SPR  load- 
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accomplishes  both  these  ob- 
First,  it  provides  that  energy 
compadies  serving  Hawaii  and  the  ter- 
ritories will  have  two  methods  of  bid- 
ding on  SPR  oil.  Like  any  other  poten- 
tial bid  ler,  companies  may  bid  for  SPR 
oil  on  ti  competitive  basis — and  hope 
that  th  lir  bids  are  successful. 

This  measure  would  also  provide  a 
second  mechanism  to  guarantee  an 
award  )f  SPR  oil.  Companies  serving 
insular  areas  would  be  able  to  submit 
binding] offers  for  a  fixed  quantity  of  oil 


at  a  price  equal  to  the  average  of  all 
successful  bids.  This  concept  is  mod- 
eled after  the  way  the  Treasury  De- 
partment allows  the  general  public  to 
submit  binding  offers  to  purchase 
Treasury  bills.  The  price  to  be  paid 
under  this  binding  offer  arrangement 
would  equal  the  average  price  paid  for 
all  successful  competitive  bids  at  a 
given  SPR  offering.  Thus  insular  areas 
would  have  access  to  oil  at  a  fair  price 
and  the  Department  of  Energy  would 
be  guaranteed  a  fair  return  on  the  SPR 
oil  sold  under  this  amendment. 

Without  this  mechanism,  insular 
areas  could  face  supply  shortages  dur- 
ing an  oil  emergency  in  the  event  they 
did  not  submit  a  successful  bid  through 
the  competitive  offering. 

This  change  is  designed  to  combat 
the  fear  that  our  refiners  would  not  be 
able  to  bid  successfully  for  the  limited 
quantity  of  oil  being  released  from 
SPR  storage.  Unsuccessful  bids  could 
result  in  severe  shortages  of  oil,  a 
nightmare  we  hope  to  avoid. 

The  second  change  proposed  by  my 
amendment  addresses  the  problem  of 
delay.  It  would  grant  ships  delivering 
petroleum  to  Hawaii  and  the  terri- 
tories expedited  access  to  strategic  pe- 
troleum reserve  loading  docks.  Every- 
one would  agree  that  it  would  be  a  ter- 
rible misfortune  if  deliveries  to  Hawaii 
or  some  other  oil-starved  territory 
were  further  delayed  because  the  ship 
scheduled  to  carry  this  oil  was  moored 
in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  waiting  in  line 
for  access  to  the  SPR  loading  docks. 

As  most  grade  school  geography  stu- 
dents know,  Hawaii  is  a  long  way  from 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  especially  when 
you  have  to  go  through  the  Panama 
Canal.  The  distance  between  the  stra- 
tegic petroleum  reserve  loading  docks 
and  Honolulu — by  way  of  the  canal — is 
more  than  7,000  miles.  Putting  this  in 
perspective,  7,000  miles  is  more  than 
one-quarter  of  the  distance  around  the 
globe.  The  problems  of  the  other  Pa- 
cific Territories  are  even  more  acute. 
American  Samoa  is  8,000  miles  by  ship 
from  the  SPR  facilities  and  Guam  is 
over  10,000  miles  distant  from  these  re- 
serves. 

But  distance  alone  is  not  the  issue. 
When  you  add  together  the  time  be- 
tween the  decision  to  draw  down  the 
reserves  and  the  time  when  oil  from 
the  reserves  actually  reaches  our 
shores,  the  seriousness  of  the  problem 
emerges.  It  takes  time  to  solicit  and 
accept  bids  for  SPR  oil,  time  to  locate 
and  position  tankers,  time  for  tankers 
to  wait  in  line  to  gain  access  to  SPR 
loading  docks,  and  time  to  transit 
through  the  canal  to  these  insular 
areas. 

Obviously,  insular  areas  in  the  Pa- 
cific are  at  the  end  of  a  very,  very  long 
supply  line.  People  often  overlook  the 
fact  that  insular  areas  have  a  limited 
supply  of  petroleum  products  on  hand 
at  any  one  time.  While  we  are  waiting 
for  emergency  supplies  of  oil  to  arrive. 
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petroleum  supplies  can  begin  to  run 
short. 

Finally,  my  amendment  requires  the 
Department  of  Energy  to  consider  insu- 
lar areas  to  be  separate  Federal  Energy 
Administrative  regions  for  the  purpose 
of  making  determinations  or  calcula- 
tions under  the  Energy  Policy  and  Con- 
servation Act  [EPCA]. 

Currently,  the  Pacific  Territories  and 
Hawaii  are  located  in  Federal  Energy 
Administration  Region  5,  a  region 
which  is  dominated  by  the  consump- 
tion patterns  of  California,  Oregon,  and 
Washington  and  the  production  pat- 
terns of  Alaska  and  California. 

Obviously,  the  oil  supply  and  con- 
sumption picture  of  the  Pacific  islands 
are  radically  different  from  the  region 
as  a  whole.  The  total  petroleum  de- 
mand for  these  insular  areas  is  less 
than  1  percent  of  the  region  5  demand. 
Yet  because  they  are  lumped  together 
in  the  same  region,  the  overall  region  5 
energy  picture  masks  the  heavy  import 
dependence  of  the  insular  areas. 

This  section  establishes  a  new  re- 
quirement that  insular  areas  shall  be 
considered  to  be  separate  Federal  En- 
ergy Administrative  regions  for  the 
purpose  of  making  determinations  or 
calculations  under  EPCA.  There  is  no 
requirement  to  expand  the  number  of 
energy  regions,  but  merely  an  obliga- 
tion to  make  determinations  as  if  the 
insular  areas  were  separate  regions. 

Among  the  EPCA  determinations  to 
which  this  change  would  apply  are 
whether  an  insular  area  imports  more 
than  20  percent  of  its  oil  during  a  24- 
month  period— that  is,  whether  the  re- 
gion is,  or  has,  become  import  depend- 
ent, and  whether  a  region  has  ready  ac- 
cess to  a  90-day  supply  of  oil. 

Mr.  President,  these  provisions  are 
vitally  important  to  the  energy  secu- 
rity of  Hawaii,  and  I  urge  their  adop- 
tion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
is  no  further  debate,  the  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  (No.  1595)  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  move  to  reconsider 
the  vote,  and  I  move  to  lay  that  on  the 
table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

OIL  PIPELINE  REGULATORY  REFORM 

Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
been,  and  am,  an  advocate  of  economic 
regulatory  reform  for  oil  pipelines.  For 
more  than  a  decade  the  Federal  Energy 
Regulatory  Commission  has  had  juris- 
diction over  the  industry.  It  has  yet  to 
settle  some  of  the  most  fundamental 
matters  of  procedural  practice  and 
ratemaking  methodology.  I  believe  the 
Commission  requires  some  legislative 
direction  to  encourage  it  to  address 
and  resolve  these  matters.  Regrettably, 
that  direction  is  not  included  in  S. 
2166.  There  are  other  important  sub- 
jects which  S.  2166,  unfortunately,  does 
not  address. 


However,  there  are  provisions  in  H.R. 
776  which  do  deal  with  oil  pipelines. 
They  call  on  the  FERC  to  undertake 
two  rulemakings,  one  procedural  and 
the  other  substantive.  The  procedural 
rulemaking  would  fashion  a  workable 
set  of  practices  and  a  rational  scheme 
of  procedure  respecting  tariff  filings, 
protests,  responses,  settlements,  dis- 
missals and  standing  of  parties.  In  the 
substantive  rulemaking,  the  Commis- 
sion would  establish  a  simplified  rate- 
making  methodology  appropriate  to  a 
competitive  industry  which  would  en- 
courage investment  while  protecting 
captive  shippers. 

Finally,  H.R.  776  would  find  rates 
that  have  been  in  existence  for  a  year 
and  publicly  filed  with  the  Commission 
to  be  just  and  reasonable.  This  would 
provide  a  necessary  level  of  certainty 
to  the  industry  while  removing  a  fer- 
tile source  for  the  creation  of  the  inter- 
minable, extremely  costly  and  often  in- 
conclusive cases  which  we  have  wit- 
nessed at  the  FERC. 

Mr.  President,  I  sincerely  hope  that 
when  these  measures  are  considered  in 
Conference,  oil  pijjeline  regulatory  re- 
form provisions  of  H.R.  776  will  receive 
favorable  attention.  They  are  fair  and 
they  are  needed.  They  allow  ample  ad- 
ministrative discretion  to  the  FERC, 
while  providing  long  needed  relief  to 
both  carriers  and  shippers. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  thank  my  col- 
league from  Louisiana.  I  am  aware  of 
his  interest  and  concerns  in  this  mat- 
ter, and  assure  him  the  subject  will  be 
given  full  and  favorable  attention  when 
we  address  it  during  conference. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  I  con- 
cur with  the  remarks  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Louisiana.  Oil 
pipelines  have  provided  this  country 
with  one  of  the  most  efficient  energy 
transportation  systems.  The  industry 
must  be  able  to  grow  and  expand  to 
continue  this  high  level  of  service  vital 
to  our  national  economy.  It  must  have 
sufficient  flexibility  and  revenues  to 
continue  to  spend  the  sums  necessary 
for  enhanced  safety  and  environmental 
protection  measures.  I  also  believe  that 
the  provisions  of  H.R.  776  which  direct 
the  FERC  to  undertake  substantive 
and  procedural  rulemakings  will  assist 
in  aiding  the  continued  viability  of  this 
important  industry.  I  hope  that  we 
would  also  give  full  and  favorable  con- 
sideration to  these  provisions. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  observations,  and  assure  him 
that  I  agree  that  this  subject  should  be 
given  favorable  consideration. 

Mr.  SEYMOUR  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  California  [Mr.  SEYMOUR]  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  SEYMOUR.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  as  if  in 
morning  business  for  not  to  exceed  7 
minutes  for  the  purpose  of  introducing 
a  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Seymour  per- 
taining to  the  introduction  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  253  are  located  in  to- 
day's Record  under  "Statements  on  In- 
troduced Bills  and  Joint  Resolutions.") 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  and  Mr.  DOMENICI 
addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
chairman  of  the  committee,  Mr.  John- 
ston. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  we 
will  shortly  propound  a  unanimous 
consent  request  to  restrict  the  number 
of  amendments  relative  to  two  sub- 
jects, nuclear  matters  and  the  Public 
Utility  Holding  Company  Act. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  President,  there  is 
an  amendment  by  the  distinguished  oc- 
cupant of  the  Chair  with  respect  to  the 
Public  Utility  Holding  Company  Act, 
which  I  hope  to  be  able  to  work  out. 

There  is  another,  which  I  had  consid- 
ered putting  in  with  respect  to  partici- 
pation of  the  utilities  in  foreign  en- 
ergy, foreign  utility  ventures,  which  I 
will  not  put  in  because  Senator  Riegle, 
who  must  be  at  home  in  Michigan  be- 
cause of  a  severe  sickness  of  his  father, 
has  some  concern  about  it,  and  we  can- 
not work  that  out  at  this  point. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
thought  the  chairman  was  going  to  ask 
consent  that  there  be  no  amendment  in 
order.  Did  he  say  if  they  are  to  those 
two  sections? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  We  are  going  to  try 
to  work  out  a  unanimous  consent,  first 
of  all  restricted  to  nuclear  and  to  the 
Public  Utility  Holding  Company  Act 
reforms,  because  I  think  those  are  the 
two  most  contentious  parts  of  the  bill. 

Also,  we  will  try  to  work  that  out 
with  respect  to  fleets  and  alternative 
fuels. 

Some  of  these  other  matters  we  can 
work  out  at  our  leisure  tomorrow,  and 
the  staff  can  work  out  energy  effi- 
ciency and  conservation. 

But  if  we  can  get  these  three  most 
contentious  areas  of  the  bill  worked 
out,  then  we  will  be  able  to  breathe  a 
lot  easier  on  this  bill.  So  I  am  asking 
all  Senators  who  have  amendments  in 
those  three  areas,  that  is  nuclear — and 
the  only  nuclear  amendments  I  have 
right  now  are  one  by  Senator 
Wellstone  on  advanced  reactor 
preconstruction  authorization;  I  frank- 
ly think  we  can  work  that  one  out  eas- 
ily. 

There  is  a  potential  amendment  by 
Senator  Biden  with  respect  to  a  nu- 
clear safety  board.  There  is  a  possible 
amendment  on  PUHCA  on  behalf  of  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

We  would  also  want  to  get  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  subject  to  CAFE 
be  not  open  to  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  we  will  shortly  work 
out  that  unanimous  consent. 

So  I  urgently  ask  all  Senators  who 
might  have  amendments  with  respect 
to  those  areas — that  is,  CAFE,  nuclear. 
Public  Utility  Holding  Company  Act 
reform,    and   alternative    fuels   to — to 


please  tell  us  of  their  concern  because 
we  are  going  to  try  to  put  a  unanimous 
consent  request  together  and  hotline  it 
very  soon. 

Does  my  colleague  have  any  com- 
ment on  that? 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
first  ask  if  it  is  the  intention  of  the 
chairman  to  have  votes  tomorrow? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  It  really  depends  on 
what  we  are  able  to  work  out.  If  we 
could  close  out  the  bill  tonight  with 
having  only  renewable  energy,  energy 
efficiency,  perhaps  OCS,  if  we  could 
work  out  everything  except  those  I 
think  we  might  be  able  to  avoid  votes 
tomorrow. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  I  will  say  to  my  friend 
that  nothing  would  please  me  more.  I 
do  not  know  the  nature  of  it,  but  I 
know  that  there  is  an  objection  to  lim- 
iting on  our  side  votes  on  our  return 
solely  to  Alaska. 

If  we  could  pin  that  down  to  some- 
thing smaller  yet 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  This  would  not 
limit  amendments  in  any  other  area, 
and  in  effect  would  preserve  the  right 
to  filibuster  it  through  numerable 
amendments. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  I  undersUnd  that.  I  do 
not  know  the  nature  of  the  reservation 
of  additional  votes  besides  Alaska.  I 
am  just  saying  that  is  there. 

It  is  my  hope,  I  say  to  the  Senators 
on  my  side,  it  would  be  really  impor- 
tant that  we  find  the  means  to  put  a 
rope  around  these  particular  sections 
of  the  bill.  I  hope  we  can  do  that. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  If  we  can  have  this 
arrangement,  it  would  not  preclude 
amendments  later  on  in  any  of  the 
areas,  preserve  the  right  to  filibuster 
the  whole  bill,  or  to  amend  the  rest  of 
the  bill.  But  I  think  we  have  pretty 
well  identified  now  everything  of  inter- 
est in  amendments  and  in  nuclear,  in 
Public  Utility  Holding  Company  Act, 
in  alternative  fuels,  and  CAFE. 

If  we  can  close  those  areas  out,  then 
the  light  at  the  end  of  the  tunnel  be- 
comes identifiable.  Otherwise,  the  tun- 
nel just  keeps  getting  longer  and 
longer.  Yesterday  we  picked  up  20 
amendments.  I  do  not  know  how  many 
we  picked  up  today.  If  we  can  close 
these  out,  then  we  can  give  Senators  a 
little  relief  from  votes  I  believe.  Other- 
wise, we  cannot. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  chairman  or  the  ranking  member 
yield  for  a  question? 

Frankly,  I  believe  you  have  done  a 
marvelous  job  with  this  bill.  I  in  no 
way  intend  to  delay  the  matter  with 
new  amendments.  But  I  have  sent  two 
amendments  to  you  asking  that  you 
clear  them. 

All  I  want  in  the  unanimous  consent 
is  that  you  make  sure  that  I  can  offer 
them  tomorrow  at  your  leisure.  One 
has  to  do  with  alternative  transpor- 
tation fuels  and  is  nothing  more  than 
the  Senate  telling  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee that  they  ought  to  get  on  with 
tax  policy  in  this  area. 
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fOHNSTON. 
side. 

)OMENICI.  We  have  one  for  our 
people  that  promotes  energy  re- 
development and  energy  verti- 
int^gration  on  Indian  reservations, 
we  took  out  everything  that 
obiectlonable. 

JOHNSTON.    I    believe    that    is 
on  this  side  as  well. 
)OMENICI.  Would  the  chairman 
to  offer  them  now?  I  will.  I  do 
any  time. 
.  OHNSTON.  I  do  not  know  if  it  is 
on  the  other  side. 
DOMENICI.   Senator  Wallop,   I 
re  rerred  to  two  ajnendments  that  I 
me  urging  the  Finance  Commit- 
jroceed  with  tax  policy  on  trans- 
on  fuels  alternatives,  and  one  on 
energy.  As  the  Chairman  said, 

cleared  on  his  side. 
VALLOP.  They  have  been  as  well 
on  our  side. 

JOHNSTON.   Let  me   urge   the 
to  offer  those  en  bloc. 


a  "e 


AMENiMENT  NUMBERED  1596  AND  1587  EN  BLOC 

Mr.  )OMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
two  ai  nendments  that  I  have  just  de- 
scribei  i  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  their 
imme<  iate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
object  on  to  the  consideration  of  the 
amenctments  en  bloc? 

DOMENICI.    I    ask    unanimous 
that   they   be   considered   en 
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We  have  cleared  it 


Mr. 
conse4t 
bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
object  on,  it  is  so  ordered, 
jclerk  will  report. 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
DOMEiiici]  proposes  amendments  num- 
.596  and  1597. 

DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanlfious  consent  that  reading  of  the 
be  dispensed  with. 
PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
on,  it  is  so  ordered, 
amendments  are  as  follows: 

AMENDME.vr  No.  1596 

(Purpoie:  To  encourage  the  Senate  Finance 
Comfiittee  to  adopt  legislation  that  will 
the  research,  development,  and 
Implfmentation    of   alternative   transpor- 
fuels  and  electric  vehicles) 
appropriate  portion  of  the  bill,  in- 
I  following: 


amendments ' 

The 
object 

The 


Jnited  States  is  the  largest  consumer 

the  world,  exhausting  17  million  bar- 

Dil  per  day,  a  14-percent  increase  since 


Jnited  States'  domestic  production  is 

,  estimated  to  fall  below  nine  mil- 

of  oil  per  day  by  1995.  Today,  oil 

have  risen  to  over  40  percent  of  con- 

n,  exacerbating  our  nation's  nega- 

of  trade. 
*ersian  Gulf  War  commands  attention 
fact  that  over  25  percent  of  America's 
il  imports  are  shipped  from  the  Per- 
and  this  reliance  is  the  achilles 
our  nation's  energy  and  economic  se- 
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tie 


United  States,  the  transportation 
accounts  for  63  percent  of  total  oil 


consul  iption. 


The  Office  of  Technology  Assessment  esti- 
mates that  the  United  States  could  displace 
555,000  barrels  of  oil  per  day  in  the  transpor- 
tation sector  by  utilizing  alternative  fuels 
like  compressed  natural  gas.  electric  vehi- 
cles, traffic  management  systems,  and  by  re- 
ducing the  number  of  gas  guzzling  vehicles 
on  the  road. 

Natural  gas  is  a  clean  burning,  abundant, 
and  inexpensive  national  resource  that  could 
displace  oil  consumption  in  25  percent  of  the 
current  fleet  vehicle  population  over  ten 
years,  reducing  imported  oil  by  240,000  bar- 
rels per  day. 

The  United  States  taxpayers  have  invested 
significant  resources  in  the  development  of 
alternative  transportation  fuels,  electric  ve- 
hicles, and  traffic  technologies,  at  our  Na- 
tion's laboratories,  universities,  and  in  pri- 
vate industry. 

Both  American  Government  and  industry 
have  met  great  success  in  the  utilization  of 
existing  natural  gas  and  electric  vehicle 
fleets. 

Encouraging  Government  and  industry  to 
convert  to  the  use  of  energy  efficient,  alter- 
native transportation  fleets  complements 
our  national  goals  of  energy  independence, 
clean  air,  reduced  balance  of  trade,  and  tech- 
nology transfer. 

The  pace  of  improvement  of  clean  and  effi- 
cient alternative  technologies  is  directly 
correlated  to  the  level  of  investment  in  re- 
search and  development. 

Therefore,  the  Senate  finds  that  it  is  in  the 
Nation's  best  interest  to  assist  the  market 
and  accelerate  the  adoption  of  alternative 
nonoil  transportation  fuels,  vehicles,  and 
traffic  management  systems,  and  the  Senate 
will  readdress  this  position  during  consider- 
ation of  the  appropriate  tax  legislation. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1597 

(Purpose:  To  promote  energy  development  on 
Indian  reservations) 
In  title  VI.  subtitle  E.  on  page  176,  after 
line  22,  insert  the  following  new  section: 

SEC.  6508.  PROMOTING  ENERGY  RESOURCE  DE- 
VELOPMENT AND  ENERGY  VER'n- 
CAL  INTEGRATION  ON  INDIAN  RES- 
ERVATIONS. 

(a)  DEMONSTRATION  PROGRAMS.— The  Sec- 
retary of  Energy,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  shall  establish  and 
implement  a  demonstration  program  to  as- 
sist Indian  tribes  that  wish  to  achieve  self- 
determination  in  the  energy  area  and  that 
wish  to  promote  the  development  of  a  verti- 
cally integrated  energy  industry  on  their 
reservations,  in  order  to  increase  develop- 
ment of  the  substantial  energy  resources  lo- 
cated on  Indian  reservations.  Said  program 
shall  include  but  not  be  limited  to  the  fol- 
lowing components: 

(1)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  develop- 
ment grants  to  tribal  governments  to  assist 
them  to  establish  the  legal  and  govern- 
mental infrastructure  and  obtain  the  mana- 
gerial and  technical  capability  they  need  to 
develop  the  energy  resources  on  their  res- 
ervations by  themselves  or  through  51  per- 
cent or  more  tribally  owned  and  controlled 
joint  ventures.  Each  grant  shall  be  for  a  pe- 
riod of  three  years. 

(2)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  matching 
grants,  not  to  exceed  50  percent  of  the 
project  costs,  for  projects  located  on  Indian 
reservations  that  promote  the  vertical  inte- 
gration of  the  energy  resources  on  Indian 
reservations,  including  but  not  limited  to: 
oil  refineries,  the  generation  of  electricity, 
natural  gas  distribution,  and  innovative  uses 
of  coal. 

(3)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  technical 
assistance  and  such  other  assistance  as  is  ap- 


propriate to  tribes  on  energy  resource  devel- 
opment and  on  the  vertical  integration  of 
reservations  energy  resources. 

(b)  AUTHORIZATIONS.— There  is  hereby  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  $5,000,000  for  each 
of  the  fiscal  years  1992,  1993.  and  1994  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  section  (a)(1)  and 
$10,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1992, 
1993,  and  1994  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
section  (a)(2). 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
Senate  proceeds  with  the  consideration 
of  the  energy  bill  desigrned  to  enhance 
our  Nation's  energy  efficiency  and  se- 
curity. I  would  like  to  stress  that  tax 
legislation  and  energy  legislation  must 
work  hand  in  hand  to  achieve  our  na- 
tional goals. 

In  this  regard  I  have  proposed  an 
amendment  to  the  energy  bill  that  rec- 
ognizes the  dual  role  of  the  tax  writing 
and  energy  policy  committees.  My 
amendment  encourages  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee  to  adopt  initiatives 
that  encourage  the  research,  develop- 
ment, and  implementation  of  alter- 
native fuels  like  compressed  natural 
gas  and  electric  vehicles. 

While  our  Nation's  appetite  for  oil 
continues  to  increase,  our  domestic 
ability  to  produce  oil  is  in  sharp  de- 
cline. The  Office  of  Technology  Assess- 
ment recently  produced  startling  sta- 
tistics illustrating  that  without  policy 
intervention,  our  Nation  would  not  be 
capable  of  providing  adequate  energy 
in  the  case  of  a  prolonged  oil  shortage. 
Our  present  internal  combustion 
automobile  is  responsible  for  63  percent 
of  our  Nation's  oil  consumption.  Every 
day,  Americans  exhaust  17  million  bar- 
rels of  oil,  representing  one-quarter  of 
the  daily  global  consumption  of  oil. 

At  the  same  time,  our  Nation  is 
striving  to  clean  the  environment,  en- 
hance air  quality,  and  maximize  our 
Nation's  health.  Our  industries  are 
seeking  economic  and  reliable  energry 
sources.  As  a  nation,  we  realize  the 
costly  consequences  of  the  negative 
balance  of  trade  and  recognize  the  need 
to  reduce  our  Nation's  trade  deficit  in 
order  to  create  secure  jobs  for  Ameri- 
cans. Finally,  we  are  searching  for  a 
way  to  protect  what  has  become  the 
Achilles  heel  of  our  Nation's  economic 
and  security  fronts;  our  excessive  reli- 
ance on  imported  oil,  particularly  im- 
ports supplied  from  the  volatile  Middle 
East. 

As  the  Congress  considers  legislation 
to  reduce  foreign  oil  imports,  we  must 
not  lose  sight  of  the  positive  dividends 
that  the  transportation  sector  has  cre- 
ated for  this  country.  The  availability 
of  individual,  on-call  transportation  is 
a  major  component  of  the  high  per  cap- 
ita productivity  that  our  Nation  en- 
joys. This  productivity  increases  our 
gross  national  product,  improves  our 
standard  of  living,  and  creates  growth 
and  new  jobs.  Congressional  interven- 
tion that  might  limit  this  productivity 
is  shortsighted. 

Rather,  the  Congress  can  assist  the 
market  in  recognizing  the  benefits  of 


reducing  oil  imports  by  accelerating 
the  pace  at  which  we  convert  our  inter- 
nal combustion  engines  to  alternative 
fuel  or  electric  battery  driven  vehicles. 

Because  tax  incentives  are  not  within 
the  scope  of  the  energy  bill,  my  amend- 
ment asks  for  the  commitment  by  the 
Senate  that  we  will  address  energy  tax 
incentives  within  the  context  of  the  ap- 
propriate tax  legislation. 

Additionally,  I  am  proud  to  announce 
my  support  and  cosponsorship  of  S. 
1178,  the  Alternative  Fuels  Incentive 
Act,  that  has  been  insightfully  pro- 
posed by  my  colleague  from  West  Vir- 
ginia, Mr.  Rockefeller. 

S.  1178  provides  tempered  tax  incen- 
tives to  encourage  the  research,  devel- 
opment, and  implementation  of  alter- 
native fuel  vehicles  in  the  market.  The 
bill  provides  incentives  for  the  pur- 
chase of  alternative  fuel  vehicles  by 
businesses,  States,  and  local  govern- 
ment, as  well  as  a  tax  deduction  for  in- 
dividual consumers  that  purchase  al- 
ternative fueled  vehicles  for  personal 
or  business  use. 

Most  importantly,  S.  1178  will  in- 
crease the  supply  of  alternative  fuels 
to  consumers,  a  crucial  component  for 
integrating  alternative  fueled  vehicles 
into  our  transportation  system,  by  pro- 
viding a  tax  incentive  for  the  installa- 
tion of  fueling  equipment  for  alter- 
native fuels  at  service  stations  and  in- 
dustry filling  stations. 

The  Rockefeller  bill  is  a  proactive 
approach  to  bringing  the  right  solution 
the  market.  Among  the  alternative 
fuels  S.  2166  promotes  is  compressed 
natural  gas. 

New  Mexico  ranks  fourth  in  our  Na- 
tion's production  of  natural  gas.  Yet, 
this  industry  continues  to  face  a  sur- 
plus in  capacity  and  depressed  prices. 
There  is  simply  little  demand  for  this 
valuable  national  resource,  an  unfortu- 
nate market  result. 

Natural  gas  is  clean,  domestically 
abundant,  and  economic.  The  American 
Gas  Association  states  that  for  every  1 
million  vehicles  converted  to  run  on 
natural  gas,  approximately  72,000  bar- 
rels of  imported  oil  are  displaced.  The 
3.3  million  vehicles  that  will  be  con- 
verted to  natural  gas  by  the  year  2000, 
as  required  by  the  Clean  Air  Act,  will 
replace  the  consumption  of  240,000  bar- 
rels of  oil  per  day. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  discuss  the  feasibility  of  electric 
powered  vehicles,  as  well.  Electric  ve- 
hicles, employing  not  only  batteries, 
but  fuel  cells  or  small  engines,  could 
also  be  important  transportation  alter- 
natives in  some  regrions  of  the  United 
States. 

The  pace  of  research  and  technology 
development  of  electric  vehicles  is 
promising.  Consider  that  with  current 
technology,  electric  vehicles  have 
ranges  of  greater  than  100  miles.  Under 
a  mass  production  scenario,  it  is  easy 
to  imagine  that  these  vehicles  would  be 
capable  of  fulfilling  the  bulk  of  Ameri- 


ca's transportation  needs,  largely  com- 
prised of  trips  between  home  and  the 
office  or  school.  It  is  estimated  that  85 
percent  of  our  use  of  gasoline  is  used 
for  these  local  needs. 

In  fact,  California  recently  passed  a 
law  requiring  deployment  of  some 
ultra-low  polluting  vehicles  to  promote 
air  quality,  and  other  States  are  con- 
sidering following  California's  lead. 
The  energy  needed  to  power  the  bat- 
teries, unlike  internal  combustion 
emissions,  is  controllable  and  contain- 
able, and  in  the  long  run  it  may  be  pos- 
sible for  the  transportation  sector  to 
free  itself  from  fossil  fuel  dependence 
entirely  by  tapping  electricity  and  hy- 
drogen through  alternative  power 
sources. 

In  conclusion,  I  believe  that  the  al- 
ternative fuel  and  electric  vehicle  in- 
dustries are  well-positioned  to  make  a 
significant  and  immediate  contribution 
toward  reducing  our  Nation's  depend- 
ence on  imported  oil.  I  request  that  my 
colleagues  give  their  greatest  atten- 
tion to  the  importance  of  addressing 
these  energy  matters  now  and  also  dur- 
ing consideration  of  tax  legislation. 

GRANTS  TO  PROMOTE  ENERGY  DEVELOPMENT  ON 
INDIAN  RESERVATIONS 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  propose  an  amendment  to  S.  2166 
that  will  accomplish  two  important  ob- 
jectives. It  will  promote  energy  devel- 
opment and  production  in  this  country, 
thereby  furthering  our  energy  security. 
At  the  same  time,  it  will  assist  Indian 
tribes  to  make  better  use  of  their  vast 
energy  resources  to  increase  Indian 
employment  and  achieve  economic 
self-sufficiency.  It  does  so  by  adding  a 
new  section  6508  to  title  VI  which 
would  provide  tribal  governments  with 
demonstration  grants  and  other  assist- 
ance to  help  them  develop  their  own 
energy  resources  and  to  become  more 
involved  in  the  other  segments  of  the 
energy  industry.  These  grants  are 
available  only  for  those  tribes  that 
choose  to  use  this  approach;  it  is  not 
mandatory. 

Indian  reservations  contain  a  signifi- 
cant portion  of  the  Nation's  in-ground 
oil,  gas,  coal,  uranium,  and  other  en- 
ergy resources.  However,  these  re- 
sources have  been  underdeveloped, 
thereby  denying  the  Nation  the  use  of 
these  important  domestic  sources. 
Proper  development  of  these  resources 
will  not  only  help  the  Nation's  energy 
security,  but  it  can  make  a  major  con- 
tribution to  solving  the  30  to  80  percent 
unemployment  rates  that  exist  on  our 
Indian  reservations  and  can  provide  the 
ticket  to  tribal  economic  self-suffi- 
ciency. 

The  key  to  promoting  such  develop- 
ment is  to  assist  the  tribes  obtain  the 
capability  to  become  much  more  active 
participants  in  the  energy  development 
activities  on  their  reservations.  The 
amendment  instructs  the  Secretary  of 
Energy,  in  conjunction  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  to  work  with  in- 


terested tribes  to  help  them  become 
more  active  participants  in  the  energy 
area.  It  authorizes  demonstration 
grants  that  tribes  can  use  to  develop 
energy  offices  and  enterprises  that 
would  take  the  lead  in  developing  the 
reservation's  energy  resources.  It  also 
provides  matching  grants  to  promote 
the  vertical  integration  of  energy  ac- 
tivities on  reservations.  For  example, 
it  could  be  used  to  assist  a  tribe  to  use 
its  own  natural  gas  to  develop  a  cogen- 
eration  project  on  its  reservation. 
Presently,  the  Indian  coal,  natural  gas. 
or  oil  is  generally  moved  off  of  the  res- 
ervation as  soon  as  it  is  drilled  or 
mined.  The  matching  grant  program 
would  encourage  the  use  of  the  Indian 
energy  resource  right  on  the  reserva- 
tion—for electric  generation,  for  refin- 
eries, and  so  forth,  where  it  can  create 
more  jobs  and  more  economic  develop- 
ment for  the  tribe.  Again,  this  is  only 
for  those  tribes  that  choose  this  path. 

The  amendment  would  authorize  $5 
million  a  year  for  3  years  for  tribal  ca- 
pacity building  grants,  and  $10  million 
a  year  for  3  years  for  vertical  integra- 
tion matching  grants.  I  urge  the  Sen- 
ate to  adopt  this  small  but  important 
amendment  to  S.  2166. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  debate  on  the  amendments  of- 
fered en  bloc  by  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico? 

If  there  is  no  further  debate,  without 
objection,  the  amendments  en  bloc  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
are  agreed  to. 

The  amendments  (Nos.  1596  and  1597) 
en  bloc  were  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OF  S.  401 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Senator  Brad- 
ley be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate 
bill  401,  the  Americans  With  Disabil- 
ities Luxury  Tax  Relief. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


BUSH  ECONOMIC  GROWTH  PLAN 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
going  to  rise  a  moment  ago  when  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  California 
was  talking.  But  I  understood  he  was 
speaking  on  a  bill  that  he  had  sent  to 
the  desk.  I  did  not  want  to  interrupt, 
even  for  a  question. 

But  now  I  rise  for  just  a  few  moments 
to  follow  along  the  lines  of  the  com- 
ments of  the  Senator  from  California. 

I  want  to  remind  the  Senate  that, 
while  we  are  making  very  good 
progress  on  this  energy  policy  bill — and 
I  have  just  indicated  my  congratula- 
tions to  the  managers  and  certainly  to 
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omy  wills  say  these  seven  will  help.  If 
you  do  them,  they  will  push  the  Amer- 
ican economy  up,  and  at  the  same  time 
as  other  things  are  already  happening, 
such  as  lower  interest  rates,  lower  gas- 
oline prices,  and  the  other  things  that 
are  going  on  in  the  economy.  The  ini- 
tiatives will  supplement  these  other 
factors  and  help  America's  private  sec- 
tor stabilize  on  the  real  estate  front 
and  grow  so  people  will  be  put  to  work. 

Frankly,  tonight  I  do  not  choose  to 
talk  about  how  many  jobs  this  will 
generate  in  America,  but  I  submit  that 
most  people  that  have  looked  at  the 
housing  component  would  indicate  that 
there  would  be  roughly  400,000  new  jobs 
from  just  the  real  estate  portion  of 
this.  That  is  petty  good. 

Most  experts  say  that  if  America's 
capitalist  economy  needs  investment, 
which  we  frequently  forget  about  here, 
then  both  the  Joint  Committee  on  Tax- 
ation and  the  Treasury  find  that  over 
$400  billion  of  financial  capital— that  is 
the  estimate — will  be  reinvested  in 
more  productive  companies,  in  startup 
ventures,  high  technology,  quality- 
product  enterprises.  I  believe  the  bot- 
tom line  is:  Can  we  do  something  like 
this  for  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  as  our  President  has  asked  us 
to  do  in  43  days?  I  do  not  see  any  rea- 
son why  we  cannot.  I  hope  we  will. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  SARBANES  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  is  recognized. 
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THE  PRESIDENT'S  ECONOMIC 
GROWTH  PLAN 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
Intrigued  by  this  43-day  chart.  I  said 
yesterday  that  it  takes  a  lot  of 
chutzpah  to  ignore  the  recession  for  a 
long  period  of  time,  and  then  all  of  a 
sudden  recognize  it. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Just  let  me  go  on 
for  a  moment,  and  then  I  will  be  happy 
to  yield  to  the  Senator. 

The  Bush  recession  is  now  in  day 
585 — 585  days.  The  recession  began  in 
July  of  1990.  All  of  last  year,  the  Presi- 
dent denied  there  was  a  recession.  In 
fact,  in  July,  Darman  said:  "The  reces- 
sion has  ended,  the  economy  has 
turned  up."  In  September  1991  Boskin 
said:  "The  recession  ended  in  the 
spring.  A  recovery  has  begun." 

In  November  1991,  President  Bush 
said— and  this  is  some  450  days  after 
the  recession  began:  "It  is  not  a  reces- 
sion." On  November  24,  President  Bush 
said  "I  do  not  believe  this  country  is  in 
a  recession."  Mr.  President,  the  Bush 
recession  has  now  gone  on  for  585  days. 

Let  me  show  you  some  other  figures: 
533  days  passed  before  President  Bush 
acknowledged  that  we  were  in  a  reces- 
sion. Once  he  acknowledged  it,  he  went 
to  the  other  extreme  and  said  the  econ- 
omy was  in  absolute  free  fall,  which  of 


course  helped  to  contribute  to  a  fur- 
ther downturn  in  consumer  confidence. 

We  went  502  days  before  the  Presi- 
dent was  willing  to  provide  extended 
unemployment  benefits.  As  the  Presi- 
dent waited,  people  lost  their  cars, 
their  apartments,  and  their  homes. 

We  said  to  the  President:  This  is  an 
emergency.  This  is  an  emergency  that 
warrants  going  outside  of  the  budget 
agreement  in  order  to  provide  help  to 
Americans,  just  as  you  came  to  the 
Congress  and  asked  the  Congress  to  go 
outside  the  budget  agreement  in  order 
to  send  help  overseas. 

The  Congress  agreed  to  that.  I  agreed 
to  that.  I  supported  it. 

I  thought  the  President  was  right 
when  he  made  his  appeal  for  an  emer- 
gency declaration  in  order  to  provide 
assistance  overseas.  But  then  the 
President  turned  around  and  could  not 
perceive  the  emergency  here  at  home. 

The  extension  of  unemployment  ben- 
efits was  in  November.  We  had  been  in 
the  recession  for  502  days  when  the 
President  finally  agreed  to  the  exten- 
sion of  unemployment  benefits. 

The  President  said,  "I  do  not  have  an 
economic  plan  now,  but  I  am  going  to 
have  one  when  I  give  the  State  of  the 
Union  Message."  That  was  74  days 
later. 

We  have  been  in  this  recession  for  576 
days  before  the  President  announced 
an  economic  plan. 

There  are  many  who  think  the  eco- 
nomic plan  he  has  announced  is  inad- 
equate to  the  problem  we  confront.  We 
heard  testimony  just  this  morning 
from  the  chairman  of  the  President's 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers.  The  ad- 
ministration is  projecting  growth  for 
this  year  of  2.2  percent.  That  is  the 
lowest  growth  coming  out  of  a  reces- 
sion that  we  have  experienced  in  ^ny  of 
the  eight  recessions  in  the  postwar  pe- 
riod. 

So  the  administration  by  its  own  pro- 
jections expects  a  weak  and  anemic  re- 
covery and,  therefore,  an  economy  that 
still  confronts  the  range  of  problems 
which  we  see  now.  In  addition,  there 
are  many  people  who  disagree  with 
their  forecast,  thinking  that  they 
might  be  too  optimistic. 

In  any  event,  if  you  take  their  fore- 
cast, unemployment  in  1992  will  aver- 
age 6.9  percent.  It  was  at  7.1  percent 
last  month.  We  asked  the  administra- 
tion, how  much  does  the  economic  pro- 
posal which  the  President  laid  out  in 
the  State  of  the  Union  Message  con- 
tribute to  economic  growth? 

I  want  the  Members  to  listen  to  this 
very  carefully,  because  the  President 
said  at  the  outset  of  his  State  of  the 
Union  that  he  was  going  to  talk  about 
big  things,  and  then  all  we  got  were 
small  potatoes. 

The  administration  itself  is  project- 
ing growth  of  2.2  percent  for  this  year. 
Without  their  economic  plan,  they 
project  growth  of  1.6  percent. 

So  their  economic  plan  would  add 
six-tenths  of  1  percent  to  growth  even 


if  you  accept  every  one  of  their  prem- 
ises. And,  of  course,  there  are  many 
who  have  questioned  them.  But  even  if 
you  accepted  every  one  of  them,  their 
own  plan  is  worth  six-tenths  of  1  per- 
cent in  economic  growth  by  their  own 
admission.  According  to  the  adminis- 
tration, unemployment  will  average  6.9 
percent  for  1992.  That  amount  is  almost 
9  million  unemployed  Americans. 

In  addition  to  the  9  million  unem- 
ployed Americans,  you  have  another  1.1 
million  who  are  in  the  work  force  and 
have  dropped  out  of  it  because  they 
cannot  find  work,  and  you  have  an- 
other 6.3  million  Americans  who  are 
working  part  time  but  want  to  work 
full  time.  They  want  and  need  full-time 
jobs,  but  they  can  only  find  part-time 
work.  When  you  add  that  all  up,  you 
get  16  million  Americans. 

The  Department  of  Labor  computes  a 
comprehensive  unemployment  figure 
which  includes  discouraged  working 
and  workers  who  are  working  part  time 
but  want  to  work  full  time.  This  com- 
prehensive rate  unemployment  figure 
of  10.4  percent  shows  double  figures  for 
unemployment. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  been  in  the 
Bush  recession,  for  585  days  and  533 
days  passed  before  the  President  would 
acknowledge  a  recession. 

Finally,  in  December,  for  2  months 
ago  and  almost  18  months  into  the  re- 
cession, the  President  said  "you  might 
argue,  technically,  are  we  in  a  reces- 
sion or  not?"  But  when  there  is  this 
sort  of  sluggishness  and  concern,  defi- 
nitions, heck  with  it.  Let  us  get  on 
with  the  business  at  hand. 

On  that  same  day,  Marlin  Fitzwater 
explained— and  I  quote  him:  "Cer- 
tainly, from  any  practical  standpoint, 
the  recession  does  continue." 

That  is  533  days. 

And  now  we  are  getting  these  charts 
that  say  "You  must  act  on  our  eco- 
nomic program  within  43  days." 

There  were  502  days  before  the  Presi- 
dent agrreed  to  extend  unemployment 
benefits.  The  recession  began  in  July, 
1990.  In  August,  1991,  13  months  after 
the  recession  began,  the  President  re- 
jected a  congressional  effort  to  provide 
extended  unemployment  benefits.  He 
rejected  it  again  in  October. 

Finally  toward  the  end  of  November, 
502  days  after  the  recession  began,  the 
President  finally  agreed  to  congres- 
sional efforts  to  extend  unemplosrment 
benefits. 

Then  all  last  fall,  people  kept  saying 
to  the  President  there  is  a  problem 
here.  The  President  kept  saying  "no 
problem."  They  kept  saying,  "No,  no, 
Mr.  President,  there  is  a  problem  here. 
Look  at  the  unemployment  rate.  Look 
at  these  economic  indicators,  showing 
a  downturn.  Look  at  all  the  people  that 
have  lost  their  jobs  and  who  are  suffer- 
ing across  the  country.  We  have  to  do 
something  about  this  economic  situa- 
tion." 

The  President  said,  "No;  we  are  going 
to  wait.  I  am  going  to  announce  a  pro- 


gram." In  the  State  of  the  Union  Ad- 
dress, which  took  place  on  January  28 
of  this  year,  not  even  2  weeks  ago.  the 
President  announced  an  economic  plan. 
This  was  576  days  after  the  recession 
began. 

If  there  were  not  human  tragedy  con- 
nected with  it,  there  would  be  a  certain 
humor  to  it.  But.  there  is  human  trag- 
edy connected  with  it.  and  that  is  the 
sad  part  of  the  story— 576  days  after  the 
recession  began.  President  Bush  an- 
nounces an  economic  plan  which  even 
by  the  administration's  own  forecast  is 
going  to  be  inadequate  to  the  task.  It 
is  going  to  add  six-tenths  of  1  percent 
to  the  growth  of  the  economy,  and  we 
are  still  going  to  have  an  unemploy- 
ment rate  average  for  1992  of  6.9  per- 
cent. 

Now,  the  Senator  asked  me  to  yield 
to  him  for  a  question  earlier  and  I 
would  be  happy  to  do  so  at  this  time. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  No.  The  Senator  has 
cleared  it  all  up.  I  will  speak  shortly.  I 
thank  the  Senator  very  much. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  The  Senator  has  no 
questions? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  have  no  questions. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Fine.  Very  good. 

Mr.  President,  I  just  want  to  under- 
score these  time  intervals.  The  Nation 
was  in  a  recession  beginning  in  July 
1990.  The  President  has  ignored  that  re- 
cession for  533  days.  He  did  not  give  an 
economic  plan  until  576  days.  In  fact, 
beginning  back  in  the  fall  of  last  year, 
his  advisers  began  to  say,  "We  have  got 
a  problem  here,"  but  they  would  not 
really  recognize  it.  they  would  not  try 
to  address  it.  So  it  ought  to  be  very 
clearly  understood  where  the  time  has 
gone. 

Obviously  we  need  to  address  the  Na- 
tion's economic  situation.  We  require  a 
program  that  builds  the  strength  of  the 
American  economy.  We  require  a  pro- 
gram to  invest  in  the  future  of  our  Na- 
tion. Our  infrastructure  is  deteriorat- 
ing. 

The  chairman  of  the  Senate  Appro- 
priations Committee,  the  distinguished 
President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate, 
gave  very  powerful  testimony  yester- 
day before  the  Senate  Budget  Commit- 
tee, of  which  the  able  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  is  the  ranking  member, 
and  I  assume  he  was  there  for  that  oc- 
casion. I  want  to  quote  in  part  what 
Senator  Byrd  had  to  say,  and  I  am  now 
quoting  him. 

We  seem  to  be  the  only  major  industri- 
alized nation  In  the  world  that  does  not  un- 
derstand the  connection  between  public  In- 
vestment and  productivity  growth.  Our  com- 
petitors certainly  understand  it.  Because 
while  we  have  been  igmoring  our  public  in- 
vestment needs  in  this  country,  our  competi- 
tors have  been  investing  and,  as  a  result, 
they  have  been  enjoying  higher  rates  of  pro- 
ductivity growth. 

Senator  BYRD  then  went  on  to  talk 
about  the  necessity  to  undertake  major 
investments  in  our  own  infrastructure. 

If  we  do  not  address  infrastructure 
and  worker  training  and  education  and 


research  and  development,  we  are  not 
going  to  be  in  a  position  to  compete 
internationally  with  these  other  coun- 
tries that  are  doing  exactly  that.  They 
are  making  those  investments.  We  need 
to  recognize  that  and  do  that  here  at 
home.  With  the  collapse  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  there  is  an  opportunity  now  to 
move  to  an  entirely  different  level  in 
terms  of  making  our  economy  work. 
That  is  the  challenge  that  is  before  us. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  DOMENICI  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
WELLSTONE).  The  Senator  from  New 
Mexico. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  un- 
derstand the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
wants  to  proceed,  and  I  will  try  to  be 
brief.  Let  me  just  respond  with  three 
comments.  First,  I  was  present  yester- 
day when  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee,  my 
friend  Senator  Byrd,  suggested  his  ver- 
sion of  how  we  might  make  America 
grow,  prosper,  and  become  more  pro- 
ductive. And  I  will  tell  the  Senate,  as 
grraciously  as  I  can,  what  I  told  my 
friend,  the  chairman  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Conmiittee. 

I  said  to  him: 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  you  are  suggesting  that 
the  United  States  of  America  can  become 
more  productive  than  it  is  today— can  grow 
as  Japan  is  growing,  put  all  her  workers  to 
work — by  spending  more  money  out  of  the 
appropriated  accounts  of  our  Government, 
then  I  would  beat  you  to  the  floor.  If  you 
would  offer  a  20-percent  increase,  I  would  say 
make  it  50  percent,  because  if  we  make  It 
grow  50  percent  more  we  will  be  more  pro- 
ductive and  more  people  will  go  to  work.  But 
you  see,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  may  not  be  that 
Government  spending  is  the  only  factor  in 
growth,  in  jobs  and  productivity. 

I  don't  think  the  American  people  be- 
lieve that  if  Government  spent  twice  as 
much  we  would  be  twice  as  productive 
and  generate  twice  as  many  jobs  across 
the  private  sector  of  America.  It  won't 
happen. 

Tomorrow,  if  I  am  here.  I  will  come 
to  the  floor  and  I  will  borrow  the  chart 
that  says  494  days.  I  will  make  it  493. 
But  I  will  put  under  it  "Democratically 
led  Congress  has  done  nothing  about 
the  recession,  for  493  days." 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  is  time  that 
we  share  with  the  American  people 
what  some  would  not  like  them  to 
know,  that  those  who  are  yelling  the 
loudest  at  the  President  for  not  doing 
this  or  that,  by  their  very  numbers, 
control  the  U.S.  House.  Not  by  10  votes, 
not  by  30  votes,  not  by  80  votes,  but  by 
102  votes.  If  they  have  a  game  plan  for 
America's  recovery,  all  they  had  to  do 
was  pass  it.  I  say  to  my  friend.  Senator 
Grassley,  with  102  votes  to  spare. 

Where  is  the  plan?  How  come  they 
are  saying  the  President  did  not  do 
anything  about  it?  Where  were  all  of 
them?  Tomorrow,  we  will  just  say, 
"Where  were  they?" 

How,  having  said  that,  I  believe  it  is 
imfair   to   continue    to   say   that   the 
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was  not  for  an  unemploy- 
compensation  bill  extension.  My 
Mend  flrom  Iowa  knows  that  the 
was  not  for  a  new  unemploy- 
compensation  bill  that  was  not 
'or.  Indeed  he  signed  it  imme- 
after  both  sides,  including  the 
side,  agreed  to  pay  for  it.  In 
he  very  day  we  passed  it.  we  paid 
so  that  it  did  not  add  to  the  defi- 
rhe  overwhelming  number  of 
feel  the  deficit  is  the  real 
The  President  did  not  get  a 
to  do  that  earlier  because  there 
lome  who  wanted  him  to  kowtow 
Uncle."  "You  run  the  show." 
is  what  they  wanted  him  to  say. 
said,  "You  pay  for  it  and  I  will 
."  Simple  as  that, 
but  not  least,  I  have  a  suspicion 
why  we  have  not  seen  any  plan 
the  other  side  for  494  days.  Be- 
today  I  read  in  the  newspaper 
he  centerpiece  of  their  plan— at 
;oming  out  of  the  alleged  spokes- 
rom  the  House — is  a  very  simple 
:t  reminds  me  of  Marie  Antoi- 
except  it  is  candy  today. 
Whit  does  a  $200  reduction  in  the 
midd]  j-income  taxes  of  Americans 
mean  '  That  is  $200  a  year  per  taxpayer. 
Well,  I  figured  it  out.  I  know  what  it 
says,  Senator  Grassley,  that  each  tax- 
payer get  54  cents  a  day. 

So  [  went  to  the  candy  store  and  I 
found  that  a  package  of  two  Reese's 
peani  t-butter  cups  cost  54  cents.  Could 
that  eall^  be  what  they  are  saying  is 
the  <  enterpiece  of  a  recovery  plan? 
Well,  no,  not  quite.  Because  if  it  is  a 
family,  they  get  two  candy  bars,  $1.08  a 
day 
Frahkly, 


,  if  I  had  a  plan  like  that,  I 
wait  494  days,  too.  I  think  my 
from  Iowa  would  also,  because 
an  is  not  cheap  at  that.  The  cen- 
was  to  do  this  for  2  years.  We 
have  a  huge  deficit,  Mr.  Presi- 
But   this   plan   that   gives   tax- 
54  cents  a  day  will  add  $46  bli- 
the deficit  of  the  United  States; 
lion  a  year, 
the  floor. 
PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
1  rom  Maryland  is  recognized. 
SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  I  en- 
that  candy  example  presented  by 
mator  from  New  Mexico.  It  shows 
f  we  pay  for  the  tax  cut  for  mid- 
iqcome  Americans  by  putting  a  tax 
on  the  very  wealthy,  they  will 
significantly  hurt.  The  wealthy 
reaped  the  benefits  of  what  has 
place  in  our  economy  over  the 
4ecade.  There  has  been  an  incred- 
concentration     of    income     and 
at  the  upper  end  of  the  scale, 
'ederal  Reserve  Board  just  com- 
a  study  on  that  issue,  and  I  hope 
future  to  develop  that  a  bit. 
the  Senator  is  saying  is  that 
burden  on  the  rich  might  not 
ip    depriving    them    of   all    that 
And  therefore,   I  assume  they 
be  willing  to  undertake  that  bur- 
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den  in  order  to  get  some  improved  eq- 
uity and  income  and  give  the  middle- 
income  people  of  this  country,  who 
have  been  overburdened  in  order  to 
give  the  wealthy  a  major  tax  break,  an 
opportunity  to  even  out  these  burdens. 

What  we  are  getting  is  just  a  succes- 
sion of  trickle-down  economics.  The 
notion  that  if  you  just  put  all  wealth 
and  income  into  the  upper  5  to  10  per- 
cent of  the  income  scale,  you  are  gong 
to  produce  prosperity  for  the  great 
mass  of  the  people,  has  never  worked  in 
this  country. 

The  strength  of  this  economy  over 
the  years  has  come  from  developing 
prosperity  in  the  great  base.  It  is  per- 
colate-up economics,  not  trickle-down 
economics.  Yet,  what  we  are  getting 
now  from  the  President  and  our  Repub- 
lican colleagues  is  trickle-down  eco- 
nomics. 

The  Senator  from  New  Mexico  made 
a  great  deal  about  who  has  a  majority. 
It  was  similar  to  an  elementary  civics 
lesson.  What  he  failed  to  include  in 
that  little  lesson  was  the  power  of  the 
veto.  Last  fall,  we  tried  to  extend  the 
unemployment  insurance  benefits.  We 
sent  the  President  a  bill;  the  President 
vetoed  that  bill.  Under  the  Constitu- 
tion, in  order  to  override  a  veto,  you 
need  at  two-thirds  vote  in  both  Houses 
of  Congress. 

We  made  the  effort  there  in  the  Sen- 
ate to  override  the  President's  veto. 
The  vote  was  65  to  35.  Every  one  of  the 
57  Democratic  Members  of  the  Senate 
voted  to  override  the  President's  veto. 
To  their  credit,  eight  Members  of  the 
President's  party  also  voted  to  override 
the  veto;  65  Members  of  the  Senate 
voted  to  override;  36  voted  to  sustain 
the  President's  position. 

So  you  really  had  a  very  clear  major- 
ity of  the  Senate  in  favor  of  the  legisla- 
tion. The  President  put  the  veto  stamp 
on  it,  and  the  Senate  was  unable  to 
override  his  veto,  even  though  65  Mem- 
bers voted  in  order  to  do  so. 

That  demonstrates  the  power  of  the 
veto,  which  President  Bush  has  been 
prepared  to  use  in  order  to  negate  im- 
portant advances  in  policy,  some  of 
which  would  address  these  pressing 
economic  problems. 

In  many  respects,  the  President  has 
been  ruling  by  veto,  vetoing  important 
pieces  of  legislation  for  the  health  and 
benefit  of  the  American  people  by  the 
use  of  the  Presidential  veto.  He  has 
been  able  to  sustain  his  veto  because 
he  can  keep  one-third  of  one  or  the 
other  of  the  two  Houses  in  order  to 
back  him  on  his  veto. 

We  will  see  in  the  weeks  to  come 
whether  the  President  continues  to  use 
his  veto  weapon.  But  it  ought  to  be 
very  clear  to  the  American  people  that 
the  impediment  that  stands  in  the  way 
of  achieving  important  economic  and 
social  policy  to  help  American  fami- 
lies, to  address  our  economic  situation, 
to  make  lives  better  for  our  children,  is 
the  Presidential  veto  which  President 


Bush  has  been  prepared  to  use  over  and 
over  again.  Unfortunately,  he  can  find 
sufficient  support  amongst  the  Repub- 
lican Members  of  either  the  Senate  or 
the  House  to  sustain  the  veto. 

On  the  unemployment  insurance  bill, 
we  had  a  30-vote  margin  for  the  legisla- 
tion, but  not  enough  to  override  the 
veto.  I  think  that  the  American  people 
will  increasingly  come  to  understand 
that  the  use  of  the  veto  has  now  be- 
come a  major  impediment  to  the 
achieving  of  progressive  economic  and 
social  policy. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 


NATIONAL  ENERGY  SECURITY  ACT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill. 

VITIATION  OF  ACTION  ON  AMENDMENT  NO.  1580 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  ear- 
lier this  evening,  an  amendment  was 
inadvertently  sent  to  the  desk  and 
adopted.  It  was  by  Senator  Riegle.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  adop- 
tion of  amendment  No.  1590  be  vitiated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  have 
we  hotlined  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest? Are  we  ready  to  make  that? 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Certainly. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
advised  on  the  Democratic  side  we  are 
in  the  process  of  sending  out  a  hotline 
to  Senators  advising  that  shortly  the 
managers  will  seek  to  gain  an  agree- 
ment limiting  the  amendments  re- 
maining to  the  bill.  It  is  not  much  of  a 
limit;  it  is  a  very  long  list  of  amend- 
ments. But  at  least  it  will  be  a  finite 
list,  and  we  hope  that  if  any  Senator 
does  have  an  interest,  that  Senator 
should  be  present  to  express  his  inter- 
est or  her  interest. 

I  assume  similar  either  is  being  done 
or  has  been  done  on  the  Republican 
side. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  If  the  majority  leader 
will  yield,  it  would  expedite  ours  if  we 
could  have  the  majority's  list.  I  passed 
our  list  over  to  you.  but  we  need  it  in 
case  some  few  ask  us. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  believe  this  docu- 
ment is  a  compilation  of  both. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Our  problem  is  we  do 
not  have  either  the  "pilation"  or  the 
"comp."  I  do  not  know  which. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  while 
we  are  waiting  for  that  list  and  ready 
for  the  hotline,  Mr.  President,  I  will 
shortly  send  to  the  desk  seven  amend- 
ments as  follows:  One  by  Senator 
DeConcini  to  require  the  Secretary  of 
Energy  to  establish  programs  for  re- 
search and  development  of  the  poten- 
tial of  Indian  reservations  for  long- 
term  solar  and  other  alternate  energy 
and  related  technology  research;  by 
Senator  GORE,  to  study  the  feasibility 
of    developing    high-efficiency    appli- 
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ances;  by  Senator  GORE,  to  establish 
Federal  energy  analysis  and  diagnostic 
centers;  by  Senator  Gore,  to  authorize 
grants  to  States  to  promote  utility  in- 
dustrial energy  efficiency  programs;  by 
Senator  Wirth,  to  strengthen  energy 
efficiency  standards  for  commercial 
heating  and  air-conditioning  equip- 
ment; by  Senator  DeConcini,  to  en- 
courage the  transfer  of  renewable  en- 
ergy technology  to  end  users;  by  Sen- 
ator Burns,  to  facilitate  the  use  of  re- 
newable technologies  to  reduce  energy 
consumption  in  buildings. 

AMENDMENTS  NOS.  1598  THROUGH  16M 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  these  amendments  to  the  desk  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  they  be  consid- 
ered en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk 
will  report. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  John- 
ston] proposes  amendments  numbered  1586 
through  1604  en  bloc. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendments  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendments  considered  en  bloc 
are  as  follows: 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1596 

(Purpose:  To  require  the  Secretary  of  Energy 
to  establish  a  program  to  research  and  de- 
velop the  potential  of  Indian  Reservations 
for  long-term  solar  and  other  alternative 
energy  and  related  technology  research) 
On  page  175,  line  8,  after  "projects"  insert 
"to  include  research  and  research  facilities". 
On  page  176.  line  6.  delete  "The". 
On  page  176,  line  6.  after  "Cost  Share.— ' 
insert  "With  the  exception  of  grants  awarded 
for  the  purpose  of  feasibility  studies  and  re- 
search programs,  the.". 

On  page  176,  line  14,  preceding  "the  insert 
"(1)". 

On  page  176.  line  15,  after  "government." 
insert  "(2)  the  term  "private  sector  person" 
shall  include  a  consortium  of  Universities 
coordinated  through  Northern  Arizona  Uni- 
versity.". 

On  page  176.  line  16.  add  new  subsection  (f) 
as  follows: 

"(f)  Authorization  of  appropriations.— 
There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  such 
sums  as  are  necessary  for  the  development 
and  implementation  phase  of  the  program  es- 
tablished by  this  section.". 

Mr.  DECONCINI.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  I  am  offering  will  build 
upon  the  provision  already  contained 
in  the  committee  bill  which  establishes 
a  Tribal  Government  Energy  Assist- 
ance Program  by  expanding  its  scope 
to  include  programs  for  renewable  en- 
ergy research  specially  directed  at  Na- 
tive Americans. 

In  the  years  I  have  been  in  the  Sen- 
ate, I  have  many  times  expressed  the 
need  to  reduce  our  dependency  on  for- 
eign oil.  I  have  personally  authored 
and  introduced  a  number  of  measures 
for  solar  energy  programs  and  have 
worked  to  increase  funding  for  alter- 
native energy  initiatives. 
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But  unfortunately,  we  have  gone 
backward  in  developing  energy  inde- 
pendence. The  previous  administration 
drastically  slashed  research  and  devel- 
opment programs  for  solar  energy  and 
conservation.  Frankly,  Mr.  President, 
we  as  a  Nation  have  not  made  the  com- 
mitment to  alternative  energy  tech- 
nologies. 

However,  in  the  bill  we  are  consider- 
ing today,  S.  2166,  we  are  taking  sig- 
nificant steps  to  correct  this  inad- 
equacy. I  applaud  the  efforts  of  the 
chairman  and  ranking  member  for 
their  efforts  in  this  regard.  I  am  par- 
ticularly pleased  with  the  Tribal  Gov- 
ernment Energy  Assistance  Program. 

As  a  member  of  the  Indian  Affairs 
Committee,  tribal  leaders  have  made  it 
clear  to  me  that  much  of  the  intellec- 
tual and  human  potential  on  our  In- 
dian reservations  has  been  overlooked. 
There  are  few  opportunities  for  college 
educated  tribal  members  to  return  to 
home.  My  amendment,  at  least  in  some 
small  measure,  creates  these  opportu- 
nities by  establishing  a  renewable  en- 
ergy research  and  development  pro- 
gram for  native  Americans. 

Mr.  President,  in  addition  to  the  in- 
tellectual capabilities,  Indian  reserva- 
tions also  possess  significant  natural 
resources  suitable  for  alternative  en- 
ergy resources.  If  we  were  to  look  for 
the  optimum  locations  for  solar,  wind, 
or  any  other  alternative  energy  re- 
search, we  could  not  find  a  more  ideal 
place  than  many  of  this  Nation's  In- 
dian reservations.  Also,  the  rural  set- 
ting of  these  areas  makes  them  par- 
ticularly well  suited  for  the  utilization 
of  renewable  technology.  For  example, 
on  the  Navajo  Reservation  in  Arizona 
and  New  Mexico,  there  are  only  five 
people  per  square  mile.  Consequently, 
the  costs  of  building  conventional  elec- 
trical facilities  is  much  grreater  than  in 
other  areas  of  the  country.  Widespread 
use  of  solar  technology  has  the  poten- 
tial of  lower  utility  costs  for  these  in- 
dividuals who  are  already  of  generally 
modest  financial  means. 

In  my  opinion,  in  order  for  our  en- 
ergy policy  to  be  truly  comprehensive, 
it  must  take  into  consideration  the  po- 
tential of  our  native  American  commu- 
nities to  develop  effective  research  pro- 
grams in  renewable  energy. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  exactly  what 
my  amendment  does.  It  expands  the 
provision  contained  in  the  bill  pertain- 
ing to  the  Tribal  Government  Energy 
Assistance  Program  to  not  only  in- 
clude renewable  energy  projects,  but 
authorizes  the  Secretary  to  financially 
support  and  encourage  tribal  research 
and  development  in  this  field. 

The  amendment  also  authorizes  the 
Secretary  of  Energry  to  support  a  con- 
sortium of  western  universities  headed 
by  Northern  Arizona  University.  This 
consortium  will  develop  and  implement 
a  tribal  renewable  energy  research  and 
development  program  in  conjunction 
with  tribal  leaders.  NAU  has  a  dem- 


onstrated leadership  and  expertise  in 
Indian  higher  education.  NAU  has  more 
Native  American  students  and  grad- 
uates than  any  other  university  in  the 
country.  Also,  they  have  extensive  ex- 
perience in  developing  cooperative  al- 
ternative energy  efforts  on  reserva- 
tions. NAU  has  been  involved  in  bring- 
ing solar  energy  technology  to  the 
Navajo  reservation  by  undertaking  a 
project  to  equip  homes  with  photo- 
voltaic panels  for  electrical  generation. 
Also,  they  are  undertaking  research  on 
the  design  of  an  electronic  controller 
to  optimize  the  charging  cycle  of  lead 
acid  batteries  using  photovoltaic  cells. 
Mr.  President,  my  amendment  will 
work  to  both  put  a  stop  to  the  brain 
drain  occuring  on  our  reservations 
while  working  to  furthering  the  devel- 
opment of  renewable  energy  resources. 
I  ask  that  my  colleagues  join  me  in 
supporting  it. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1599 

(Purpose:  To  study  the  feasibility  of 
developing  high  efficiency  appliances.) 
On  page  144,  after  line  17,  insert  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

SEC.  6112.  REPORT  ON  THE  POTENTIAL  OF  COOP- 
ERATIVE ADVANCED  APPLIANCE  DE- 
VELOPMENT. 

(1)  Within  12  months  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  Energy 
shall,  in  consultation  with  utilities  and  ap- 
pliance manufacturers,  prepare,  and  submit 
to  Congress,  a  report  on  the  potential  for  the 
development  and  commercialization  of  appli- 
ances which  are  substantially  more  efficient 
than  required  by  Federal  or  State  law. 

(2)  Such  report  shall  Identify  candidate 
high-efficiency  appliances  which  meet  the 
following  criteria: 

(A)  that,  the  potential  exists  for  substan- 
tia] improvement  in  the  appliance's  energy 
efficiency,  beyond  the  minimum  established 
in  Federal  and  State  law; 

(B)  That  there  is  the  potential  for  signifi- 
cant energy  savings  at  the  national  or  re- 
gional level; 

(C)  that,  such  appliances  are  likely  to  be 
cost-effective  for  consumers; 

(D)  that,  electric,  water,  or  gas  utilities 
are  prepared  to  support  and  promote  the 
commercialization  of  such  appliances;  and 

(E)  that,  manufacturers  are  unlikely  to  un- 
dertake development  and  commercialization 
of  such  appliances  on  their  own.  or  develop- 
ment and  production  would  be  substantially 
accelerated  by  support  to  manufacturers. 

(3)  The  plan  shall  also: 

(A)  describe  the  general  actions  the  Sec- 
retary of  Energy  could  take  to  coordinate 
and  assist  utilities  and  appliance  manufac- 
turers in  developing  and  commercializing 
highly  efficient  appliances; 

(B)  describe  specific  proposals  for  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  assistance  to  utilities  and 
appliance  manufacturers  to  promote  the  de- 
velopment and  commercialization  of  highly 
efficient  appliances: 

(C)  Identify  methods  by  which  Federal  pur- 
chase of  highly  efficient  appliances  could  as- 
sist in  the  development  and  commercializa- 
tion of  such  appliances;  and 

(D)  identify  the  funding  levels  needed  to 
develop  and  implement  a  Federal  Program  to 
assist  in  the  development  and  commer- 
cialization of  highly  efficient  appliances. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1600 

At  the  end  of  title  VI.  subtitle  B.  add  the 
following  new  section: 
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SEC.    K  [ERCY 


ANALYSIS  AND  DIAGNOSTIC  CEN- 
TERS PROGRAM. 

E^TABUSHMENT.— The  Secretary   shall 

within  the  Department  of  Energy 

an  Ene^^  Analysis  and  Diagrnostic  Centers 

designed  to  assist  qualifying  com- 

and  industrial  facilities  to  conserve 

'  \n6  reduce  operating  costs  by  apply- 

effl  ;ient  technologies  to  their  operations 

Idings  and  to  provide  opportunities 

'  8tu(  ents  to  gain  experience  in  the  field  of 

'  nanagement. 

C  UALiFYiNG   Commercial   and   Indus- 

1  ACiLrriES.— For  purposes  of  this  sec- 

qfialifying  commercial  and  industrial 

are  those  facilities  that  meet  at 

I  of  the  following  four  criteria: 

or  fewer  employees; 

>  sales  of  not  more  than  S75  million 
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energy  costs  of  not  more  than 
llion  per  year; 

absence  of  in-house  energy  expertise. 

ADMINISTRATION.— (1)  Not  later  than  6 

after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 

the  Secretary  shall  seek  to  enter 

nanagement  agreement  with  an  ap- 

institution  to  administer  the  pro- 
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F(  r  purposes  of  this  section,  an  appro- 

nstitution  is  a  nonprofit  institution 

d^nonstrable  expertise  in  engrineering, 

science,  communications,  business 

other  disciplines  as  appropriate  and 

expertise  in  industrial  manufacturing 

new  process  and  product  research 
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S  3UCITAT10NS    FOR    PROJECT    PROPOS- 

i. — (: )  within  9  months  after  the  date  of 
enactm  tnt  of  this  section,  the  administering 
instltui  Ion  shall,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Secrett  ry  and  through  a  competitive  bidding 
proceaa  select  not  less  than  25  sites  to  be  des- 
ignated Energy  Analysis  and  Diagnostic  Cen- 
ters. T  le  sites  shall  be  educational  institu- 
tions s  ich  as  universities,  engineering  and 
technlc  il  schools  and  other  institutions  of 
higher  Reaming  with  demonstrable  capabil- 
ity to 

(A)  pkrform  energy  audits  for  qualifying 
industrial  facilities  designed  to  assist  such 
to  reduce  their  energy  consumption 
imbrove  the  efficiency  of  their  energy 


detailed  reports  to  the  qualify- 
facility    identifying    energy 
conaentition  and  efficiency  opportunities; 

(C)  pi  ovide  such  other  service  as  the  Sec- 
retary I  eems  appropriate. 

(e)    E  [SSEMINATION    OF    INFORMATION.— Not 

less  thj  a  every  12  months,  the  Administering 
instltu|ions  shall   synthesize  from   the  re- 
the  Energy  Analysis  and  Dia^ostic 
and  make  publicly  available  Infor- 
conceming  significant  energry  con- 
opportunities  provided,   however, 
proprietary   information   shall   be 


ports  0 

Centers 

ma  tion 

servati^n 

that 

kept  confidential 


AMENDMENT  NO.  1601 

Add  to  the  end  of  title  VI,  the  following 
new  sec  ^ion: 

SEC.  68#6.  GRANTS  TO  STATES  TO  PROMOTE 
imUTY  INDUSTRIAL  EFFICIENCY 
PROGRAMS. 

(a)  DiFINITIONS  THE  PURPOSE  OF  THIS  SEC 
TION.— 
(1) 

food 
wood 
product 
lug  ape  ;ifled 
flcatloi 


term  "covered  industry"  means  the 

food  products  industry,  lumber  and 

products  industry,  petroleum  and  coal 

industry,  and  all  other  manufactur- 

in  Standard  Industrial  Classi- 

Codes  20  through  39  (or  successor 

classification  codes); 


(2)  the  term  "industrial  audit"  means— 

(A)  identification  of  opportunities  in  the 
production  process  (from  the  introduction  of 
materials  to  final  packaging  of  the  product 
for  shipping  for— 

(I)  improving  energy  efficiency 

(II)  reducing  environmental  waste;  and 
(iii)technological    improvements   designed 

to    increase    competitiveness    and    achieve 
cost-effective  product  quality  enhancement; 

(B)  identification  of  opportunities  for  im- 
proving the  energy  efficiency  of  lighting, 
heating,  ventilation,  air  conditioning,  build- 
ing enevlope  systems  operating  outside  of 
the  production  process;  and 

(C)  the  identification  of  opportunities  for 
using  renewable  energy  technology  both  in 
the  production  process  and  in  the  systems 
described  in  subparagraph  (B); 

(3)  the  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Energy;  and 

(4)  the  term  "Utility"  means  any  person. 
State  agency  (including  any  municipality), 
or  Federal  agency,  which  sells  electric  or  gas 
energy. 

(b)  Grant  Program.— 

(1)  In  GENERAL.— The  Secretary  may  make 
grants  to  States  which  pursuant  to  State 
law, 

(A)  require  utilities  to  provide  financial 
and  technical  assistance  to  covered  indus- 
tries; and 

(B)  offer  incentives  to  utilities  for  provid- 
ing such  assistance. 

(2)  Eligiblity  criteria.— Not  later  than  6 
months  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act.  the  Secretary  shall  establish  eligi- 
bility criteria  for  grants  awarded  under  sub- 
section (a).  Such  criteria  shall  require  a 
State  applying  for  a  grant  to  demonstrate 
that  such  state,  by  State  legislation  or  regru- 
lation— 

(A)  requires  utilities  to  provide  to  covered 
industries  served — 

(i)  industrial  energy  audits;  and 
(li)  financial  incentives  for  implementing 
energy  efficiency  improvements;  and 

(B)  allows  utilities  providing  such  assist- 
ance to — 

(i)  recover  the  costs  of  providing  industrial 
audits;  and 

(ii)  receive  a  reasonable  rate  of  return  on 
financial  incentives  provided. 

(3)  Use  of  FUNDS.— Grants  made  pursuant 
to  this  section  shall  be  used  by  a  State  to — 

(A)  to  make  available  to  cover  all  indus- 
tries, through  appropriate  Institutions  such 
as  Universities,  nonprofit  organizations. 
State  and  local  government  entities,  and 
technical  centers,  information  energy  effi- 
cient technologies; 

(B)  establish  programs  to  train  individuals 
in  industrial  energy  audits;  an 

(C)  assist  utilities  in  developing,  testing 
and  evaluating  energy  efficiency  programs 
and  technologies  for  industrial  customers. 

(4)  ALLOCATION  OF  FUNDS.— Grants  made 
pursant  to  this  section  shall  be  allocated 
each  fiscal  year  among  States  meeting  the 
criteria  of  subsection  (b)  who  have  submitted 
applications  60  days  before  the  first  day  of 
such  fiscal  year.  Such  allocation  shall  be 
made  in  accordance  with  a  formula  to  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  based  on  each  such 
State's  share  of  value  added  in  industry  (as 
determined  by  the  Census  of  Manufactures) 
as  a  percentage  of  the  value  added  by  all 
such  States. 

(5)  Coordination  wmi  energy  analysis 
AND  diagnostic  CENTERS.— In  Carrying  out 
the  functions  describe  in  subsection  (c). 
States  shall,  to  the  extent  practicable,  co- 
ordinate such  functions  with  activities  and 
programs  conducted  by  the  Energy  Analysis 


and  Design  Centers  of  the  Department  of  En- 
ergy. 

(c)  Other  Federal  assitance.— 

(1)  Directory.— The  Secretary  shall  estab- 
lish a  nationwide  directory  of  organizaitons 
experienced  in  emerging  energy  efficiency 
and  waste  reduction  technologies.  Such  di- 
rectory shall  be  made  available  to  interested 
parties. 

(d)  Reports.— 

(1)  Annual  report.— Not  later  than  one 
year  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act.  and  annually  thereafter,  the  Secretary 
shall  submit  to  the  Congress  a  report 
which— 

(A)  identifies  barriers  encountered  in  the 
implementing  the  Act; 

(B)  makes  recommendations  for  over- 
coming such  barriers;  and 

(C)  documents  the  results  achieved  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  programs  established  and  grants 
awarded  pursuant  to  this  Act. 

(2)  Other  report.— Not  later  than  two 
years  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act,  the  Secretary  shall  submit  to  the  Con- 
gress a  report  which— reviews  any  difficul- 
ties encountered  by  industry  in  implement- 
ing energy  efficiency  improvements  rec- 
ommended as  a  result  of  programs  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  this  Act; 

(e)  Authorization  of  appropriations.— 
There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
purpose  of  this  section. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
delighted  to  cosponsor — with  my  col- 
league from  Tennessee,  Senator  Gore — 
an  amendment  we  call  the  Industrial 
Energy  Efficiency  and  Competitiveness 
Act.  Our  amendment  will  provide 
States  with  incentives  to  require  or  en- 
courage their  utilities  to  provide  local 
manufacturers  with  demand-side  man- 
agement [DSM]  technology  assistance. 

Not  too  long  ago,  many  people 
claimed  we  could  move  from  a  manu- 
facturing-based economy  to  a  service- 
based  economy.  Fortunately,  that  no- 
tion appears  to  be  out  of  fashion.  The 
current  recession  has  made  us  all 
aware  how  important  it  is  for  this 
country  to  manufacture  goods.  Manu- 
facturing generates  nearly  one-quarter 
of  U.S.  gross  national  product  [GNP] — 
some  $300  billion  annually — and  em- 
ploys 20  million  Americans. 

United  States  manufacturers  are 
having  trouble  competing  in  domestic 
and  global  markets,  though.  President 
Bush's  recent  trip  to  Japan  under- 
scored this.  Some  people  argue  that  we 
should  let  domestic  manufacturers  fend 
for  themselves.  I  reject  that  notion. 
There  are  ways  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  help  industry  without  under- 
mining the  free  enterprise  system.  Our 
amendment  is  one  such  way. 

Industry  uses  40  percent  of  U.S.  elec- 
tricity production,  43  percent  of  natu- 
ral gas,  and  25  percent  of  petroleum. 
There  is  enormous  potential  for  energy 
efficiency  improvements  through  DSM 
Programs.  Utilities  are  the  logical  en- 
tities for  providing  DSM  expertise  and 
assistance,  particularly  to  small-  and 
medium-sized  manufacturers  that  lack 
the  capital  to  acquire  such  expertise. 
Smaller  firms  comprise  98  percent  of 
our  Nation's  358,000  manufacturers. 
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The  premise  of  our  amendment  is 
simple:  utilities  cannot  relocate.  They 
have  a  vested  interest  in  the  economic 
well-being  of  their  service  territories. 
They  stand  to  benefit  from  helping  in- 
dustrial customers  become  more  en- 
ergy efficient.  Why?  Well,  a  manufac- 
turer that  reduces  input  costs  such  as 
energy  for  each  unit  of  output — or  ex- 
pands output  without  a  commensurate 
increase  in  inputs — becomes  more  com- 
petitive, more  prosperous. 

One  might  wonder  why  utilities 
aren't  doing  this  already.  Some  are, 
but  too  few  *  *  *  for  the  following  rea- 
sons. First,  utility  DSM  Programs  tend 
to  focus  on  so-called  "building  enve- 
lope" Improvements:  lighting,  heating, 
ventilation,  air  conditioning,  and  the 
like.  Industry  has  made  progress  here: 
there's  more  to  be  made.  We're  on  the 
track. 

But  utility  DSM  Programs  also  need 
to  focus  on  the  manufacturing  proc- 
esses themselves,  and  on  waste  reduc- 
tion. Just  a  handful  of  utilities  do  this, 
in  large  part  because  of  a  terrible 
shortage  of  qualified  engineers.  There 
are  very  few  engineers  capable  of  going 
through  an  aluminum  extrusion  or 
metal-working  plant  and  identifying 
ways  to  change  the  manufacturing 
process  itself  to  save  energy  and  reduce 
waste  of  any  media. 

Another  obstacle  to  DSM  Programs 
is  cost.  Utilities  have  a  difficult  time 
recovering  the  cost  of  energy  audits,  or 
receiving  a  reasonable  rate  of  return  on 
energy  efficiency  investments. 

Consequently,  utility  DSM  Programs 
for  industrial  customers  have  lagged 
far  behind  those  created  for  residential 
and  commercial  customers. 

Our  amendment  would  provide  States 
with  grants  if  they  require  or  encour- 
age their  utilities  to  establish  Indus- 
try-oriented DSM  Programs.  Grant 
money  would  be  awarded  to  State  en- 
ergy offices  to  train  industrial  process 
assessors,  or  to  establish  programs 
that  Increase  the  availability  and  im- 
plementation of  energy  efficient  tech- 
nologies. To  qualify  for  the  grants, 
States  would  have  to  allow  utilities  to 
recover  the  cost  of  energy  audits,  and 
to  receive  a  reasonable  rate  of  return  if 
they  finance  energy  efficiency  invest- 
ments through  grants,  loans,  or  inter- 
est buy-downs. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  point  out  that 
the  Federal  Government  has  initiated 
DSM  Programs  through  National  Cen- 
ters for  Manufacturing  Sciences  and 
Energy  Analysis  and  Diagnostic  Cen- 
ters [EADC].  We've  spent  some  $15  mil- 
lion on  EADC's,  which  have  performed 
about  3,600  energy  audits  since  1976. 
That  Investment  has  generated  over 
$455  million  In  energy  savings. 

The  technology  centers  and  EADC's 
are  doing  wonderful  work,  but  they  are 
limited  in  their  reach.  There  are  12 
EADC's  nationwide,  and  each  center 
performs  about  30  assessments  per 
year.  At  that  rate,  it  would  take  1,000 


years  for  the  EADC's  to  perform  an 
audit  for  every  manufacturer. 

Utilities  alone  have  the  resources 
and  the  relationship  with  business  cus- 
tomers In  their  service  territories  to 
provide  manufacturers  in  each  and 
every  community  across  the  country 
with  energy  efficiency  audits  and  tech- 
nological assistance. 

Our  amendment  is  designed  to  com- 
plement the  efforts  of  existing  manu- 
facturing technology  centers  and 
EADC's.  We  have  met  with  DOE  and 
the  National  Institute  for  Standards 
and  Technology  [NIST]  to  preclude  ei- 
ther unnecessary  duplication  or  de- 
structive competition. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  take 
just  a  few  minutes  to  tell  the  Senate 
about  the  origin  of  this  amendment.  It 
started  as  an  idea  of  Diane  DeVaul's. 
Ms.  De  Vaul  is  the  director  of  policy  at 
the  Northeast-Midwest  Institute.  As 
many  of  my  colleagues  may  know,  I  am 
the  cochairman  of  the  Northeast-Mid- 
west Senate  coalition.  The  coalition 
has  worked  closely  with  Ms.  DeVaul 
and  other  institute  staff  to  develop  this 
amendment.  They  are  to  be  congratu- 
lated for  their  dedication  to  promoting 
the  health  of  domestic  manufacturing, 
and  for  their  tenacity  In  promoting 
this  idea. 

Nearly  5  years  ago.  Institute  staff  re- 
ceived grant  money  to  work  with  two 
utilities  in  establishing  the  sort  of 
DSM  Program  I  have  just  described. 
The  first  pilot  project  involved  the 
Osage  Municipal  Utility  in  Osage,  lA. 
The  second  involved  the  Somerset 
Rural  Electric  Cooperative  near  Pitts- 
burgh. 

Let  me  tell  you  what  happened  once 
the  programs  got  off  the  ground. 

In  Osage,  a  knitting  mill  operator 
was  being  courted  by  officials  from  two 
other  States  to  move  his  operation.  He 
wanted  to  stay,  but  knew  he  had  to  do 
something  to  increase  his  productivity. 
The  utility  approached  the  firm,  of- 
fered a  process  assessment  of  the  firm's 
energy  use,  and  a  productivity  evalua- 
tion. The  mill  owner  decided  to  stay  in 
Osage  and  undertake  a  $2  million  plant 
renovation  and  production-line  reorga- 
nization. He  was  able  to  borrow  the 
money  at  below-market  Interest  rates 
because  of  a  buy-down  the  utility  fi- 
nanced. 

The  investment  lowered  the  cost  of 
producing  a  dozen  socks  by  37  percent, 
from  48  cents  to  30  cents.  The  plant  in- 
creased its  overall  energy  use  by  60  per- 
cent the  first  year  because  plant  pro- 
ductivity increased  by  200  percent.  The 
owner  was  able  to  reduce  wholesale 
prices  while  increasing  sales  and  prof- 
its. Not  only  did  he  stay  in  Osage,  he 
expanded  the  plant,  adding  50  new  jobs, 
a  major  boost  for  a  town  of  fewer  than 
4,000  people.  It  has  been  a  significant 
achievement  for  the  dying  domestic 
textile  industry. 

In  just  6  years,  1983  to  1988,  the  Som- 
erset Rural  Electric  Cooperative  lost  48 


percent  of  its  industrial  load.  Not  sur- 
prisingly, the  cooperative  was  eager  to 
work  with  the  Northeast-Midwest  In- 
stitute to  encourage  local  economic  de- 
velopment through  energy  efficiency 
investments.  A  lumber  company  was 
the  first  to  take  advantage  of  the  free 
energy  audits  and  the  Interest  rate 
buy-downs  on  efficiency  improvement 
loans  offered  by  the  utility. 

Based  on  the  assessment,  the  com- 
pany replaced  its  chippers  and 
debarker.  The  new  equipment  saved 
$4,250  per  year  in  energy  costs,  lowered 
maintenance  expenses,  and  produced 
higher  quality  products.  In  mid-1990, 
the  company  borrowed  $2.9  million  to 
modernize  and  expand.  The  effort  In- 
cluded constructing  a  new  lumber  mill, 
renovating  the  old  mill,  and  Installing 
more  than  $800,000  in  new  equipment, 
including  a  high-technology,  energy-ef- 
ficient drying  kiln. 

As  a  result  of  this  investment,  the 
company  is  diversifying  into  hardwood 
veneer  production;  previously,  it  was 
only  a  rough-cut,  and  low  value-added 
operation.  The  veneer  production  in- 
dustry is  less  than  a  decade  old  in  this 
country,  but  demand  for  quality  ve- 
neers is  growing  steadily.  Already,  the 
company  has  identified  markets  world- 
wide for  its  new  products. 

Because  the  pilot  projects  were  so 
successful,  the  Institute  then  received 
grants  to  work  with  three  States  to 
replicate  them  on  a  statewide  basis. 
Last  year,  Ohio  Gov.  George  Voinovlch, 
Iowa  Gov.  Terry  Branstad,  and  Penn- 
sylvania Lt.  Gov.  Mark  Singel  an- 
nounced their  States'  desire  to  work 
with  the  Institute.  I  have  copies  of  the 
announcements  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  they  be  Included  in  the 
Record  following  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Now.  I  understand 
Institute  staff  have  also  visited  with 
State,  utility,  and  public  service  com- 
mission officials  in  Maryland,  Michi- 
gan, and  Wisconsin.  Clearly,  the  idea  is 
catching  on.  I'm  going  to  promote  it  in 
my  State  of  Vermont.  Our  amendment 
certainly  will  promote  it. 

Building  on  these  successes.  Institute 
staffers  have  worked  with  State  energy 
office  officials,  congressional  staff, 
utility  heads,  and  other  interested  par- 
ties over  the  past  several  months  to 
fashion  the  amendment  we  are  now 
considering.  I'm  pleased  to  say  that  my 
fellow  cochairmen  of  the  Northeast- 
Midwest  Congressional  Coalition — 
Howard  Wolpe  and  Dean  Gallo— and 
coalition  members  Edward  Markey 
and  Matthew  Rinaldo  introduced  a 
bill  containing  the  language  of  this 
amendment  on  Wednesday. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
amendment.  If  adopted,  it  will  help 
every  utility — every  manufacturer — 
across  the  country.  It  will  help  to 
make  us  competitive  again. 
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c4mmonwealth  of  Pennsylvania. 

HaTTisburg.  PA.  June  18, 1991. 
Vaul. 
of  Policy.  NoTtheast-Midtoest  Institute. 
Waihington,  DC. 

Ms.  De  Vaul:  1  am  writing  to  express 
and  commitment  on  behalf  of  the 
Commc^wealth  of  Pennsylvania  to  partici- 
one  of  the  two  pilot  states  for  the 
Northelst-Midwest  Institute's  model,  state- 
ndustrial    energy-efficiency    project, 
pn  ject  provides  the  opportunity  for  the 
Commcpwealth  to  build  on  its  existing  eco- 
development    and    energy-efficiency 
initiatives.  By  working  with  our  utilities  to 
tpeir  demand-side  management  initia- 
the  industrial  sector  process-tech- 
improvements,  we  can  achieve  two 
simultaneously-enhanced  energy  effi- 
ind  stronger,  more  competitive  in- 
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are  aware,  the  state  has  recently 
utilities  to  submit  plans  to  expand 
(lemand-side    management    programs, 
ilscussions  with  investor-owned  utili- 
in4lcate  strong  interest  in  pursuing  a 
ed  industrial  program. 
Penn^lvanla  offers  a  number  of  advan- 
a   pilot  state.   The  Ben   Franklin 
Partnership  with  its  Advanced  Technology 
the  Industrial  Resources  Center  net- 
•ENNTAP.   and  our  network  of  re- 
'ennsylvania  Energy  Centers  are  out- 
examples  of  the  economic  develop- 
lif  tiatlves  that  could  provide  resources 
program.  The  Pennsylvania  Energy 
built  a  reputation  for  innovation 
effectiveness.  The  demand-side  manage- 
t^ocess  recently  begun  by  the  Penn- 
Public  Utility  Commission  offers  to 
potential    resource    for    this 
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do  not  hesitate  to  let  me  know  if 
anything  I  can  do  to  further  the 
of  your  important  project.  I  have 
Freeman,  the  Executive  Director 
Inergy  Office,  to  serve  as  your  point 
for  Pennsylvania's  involvement. 
Mark  S.  Singel. 
Lieutenant  Governor.  Chairman, 

Pennsylvania  Energy  Office. 


Office  of  the  Governor. 
Des  Moines,  lA,  March  25,  1991. 
De  Vaul. 
of  Policy,  The  Center  for  Regional  Pol- 
Northeast-Midwest  Institute,  Washing- 
DC. 

Ms.  De  Vaul:  I  am  writing  you  to 

Allan  Thorns'  expression  of  Iowa's 

in  participating  as  one  of  the  pilot 

the  Northeast-Midwest  Institute's 

^tewlde  industrial  energy  efficiency 

Economic  development  and  energy 

are  two  of  Iowa's  critical  policy  is- 

the  1990's.  Your  proposal  offers  us  a 

.ddress  both. 

hould  offer  an  interesting  case  study 
in  that  it  is  a  rural  state  with  nu- 
small  to  medium-sized  manufactur- 
We  Import  over  97  percent  of  our 
resources.   Measures  that  will   help 
a  more  efficient  user  of  energy  or 
sources  with  domestic  ones 
a  substantial  beneficial  Impact 
tate's  economy.  Process  energy  effi- 
tnprovements  also  represent  a  way  of 
our  existing  Industries  to  become 
c<^petltive  in  the  global  marketplace, 
has  other  advantages  as  a  choice 
project.  We  have  a  strong  Depart- 
Economlc  Development,  a  forward- 
State  Energy  Office  and  an  Innova- 
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tlve  Utilities  Board.  Iowa  also  has  sigmifi- 
cant  Industry  modernization  programs,  in- 
cluding CIRAS  at  Iowa  State  University. 

Please  do  not  hesitate  to  let  me  know  if 
there  is  anything  I  can  do  to  further  the 
progress  of  your  important  project.  I  have 
asked  the  Director  of  the  Department  of  Eco- 
nomic Development,  Allan  Thoms.  to  serve 
as  your  point  of  contact  for  Iowa's  involve- 
ment in  this  project. 
Sincerely. 

Governor  Terry  Branstad. 

Stat  e  of  Ohio. 
Office  of  the  Governor. 
Columbus,  OH,  January  6, 1991. 
Ms.  Diane  De  Vaul. 

Director  of  Policy.  Northeast-Midwest  Institute, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Ms.  De  Vaul:  I  am  writing  to  con- 
firm my  Interest  in  having  Ohio  participate 
as  one  of  the  pilot  states  for  the  Northeast- 
Midwest  Institute's  model  statewide  indus- 
trial energy  efficiency  project.  Ohio  is  mov- 
ing forward  with  the  development  of  a  com- 
prehensive energy  plan  and  I  believe  that 
your  proposal  of  a  new  partnership  to  further 
energy  efficiency  and  economic  development 
in  the  industrial  sector  in  Ohio  comes  at  an 
optimum  time. 

As  you  are  aware,  we  are  concerned  about 
the  Impact  of  the  Clean  Air  Amendments  on 
utility  rates  here  and  are  looking  for  innova- 
tive and  effective  ways  to  mitigate  any  im- 
pact they  might  have  on  our  industrial  base. 
Process  energy  efficiency  improvements 
could  represent  a  way  of  helping  our  existing 
industries  become  more  competitive  in  do- 
mestic and  international  markets. 

Ohio  offers  several  advantages  as  a  pilot 
state.  We  have  a  forward-looking  utilities 
board,  a  strong  commitment  to  leadership  in 
energy  policy,  and  a  number  of  effective  eco- 
nomic development  programs  in  place  which 
could  support  Ohio's  Involvement  in  this 
project. 

Please  do  not  hesitate  to  let  me  know  if 
there  is  anything  I  can  do  to  further  the 
progress  of  this  project.  I  have  asked  the 
Chairman  of  the  Public  Utilities  Commission 
of  Ohio.  Craig  Glazer.  to  serve  as  your  point 
of  contact  for  Ohio's  involvement  in  this 
project. 

Sincerely. 

George  V.  Voinovich. 

Governor. 

amendment  no.  1602 

(Purpose:  To  strengthen  the  energy  effi- 
ciency standards  for  commercial  heating 
and  air-conditioning  equipment) 

Page  127.  line  18.  insert  "(a)"  before  "title 
m". 

Page  128.  lines  1-2,  after  "air-cooled"  add 
".  water  cooled,  evaporatively  cooled,  or 
water-source  (not  Including  ground  water 
source)". 

Page  128,  lines  8-9.  after  "air-cooled"  add 
",  water-cooled,  evaporatively  cooled,  or 
water-source  (not  including  ground  water 
source)". 

Page  128,  line  20,  after  line  20  add  the  fol- 
lowing: 

(5)  the  term  "packaged  terminal  air  condi- 
tioner" means  a  wall  sleeve  and  a  separate 
unencased  combination  of  heating  and  cool- 
ing assemblies  specified  by  the  builder  and 
Intended  for  mounting  through  the  wall.  It 
includes  a  prime  source  of  refrigeration,  sep- 
arable outdoor  louvers,  forced  ventilation, 
and  heating  availability  energy; 

(6)  the  term  "packaged  terminal  heat 
pump"  means  a  packaged  terminal  air  condi- 
tioner that  utilizes  reverse  cycle  refrigera- 


tion as  its  prime  heat  source  and  should  have 
supplementary  heating  availability  by  build- 
er's choice  of  energy; 

(7)  the  term  "warm  air  furnace"  means  a 
self-contained  oil-  or  gas-fired  furnace  de- 
signed to  supply  heated  air  through  ducts  to 
spaces  that  require  it.  For  purposes  of  this 
section,  the  term  warm  air  furnace  Includes 
combination  warm  air  furnace/electric  air- 
conditioning  units  but  excludes  unit  heaters, 
duct  furnaces  and  units  covered  by  Section 
321(a)  of  the  Energy  Policy  and  Conservation 
Act  (42  U.S.C.  6291(a)): 

(8)  the  term  "packaged  boiler"  means  a 
boiler  that  is  shipped  complete  with  heating 
equipment,  mechanical  draft  equipment,  and 
automatic  controls;  usually  shipped  in  one 
or  more  sections.  For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  term  packaged  boiler  excludes  units 
covered  by  section  321(a)  of  the  Energy  Pol- 
icy and  Conservation  Act  (42  U.S.C.  6291(a)); 

(9)  the  term  "storage  water  heater"  means 
a  water  heater  that  heats  and  stores  water 
within  the  appliance  at  a  thermostatically 
controlled  temperature  for  delivery  on  de- 
mand. For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
storage  water  heater  excludes  (a)  units  with 
an  input  rating  of  4000  Btu  per  hour  or  more 
per  gallon  of  stored  water;  and  (b)  units  cov- 
ered by  Section  321(a)  of  the  Energy  Policy 
and  Conservation  Act  (42  U.S.C.  6291(a)); 

(10)  The  term  "Instantaneous  water  heat- 
er" means  a  water  heater  that  has  an  input 
rating  of  at  least  4000  Btu  per  hour  per  gallon 
of  stored  water.  For  purposes  of  this  section, 
the  term  instantaneous  water  heater  ex- 
cludes units  covered  by  Section  321(a)  of  the 
Energy  Policy  and  Conservation  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  6291(a));  and 

(11)  The  term  "unfired  hot  water  storage 
tank"  means  a  tank  used  to  store  water  that 
is  heated  externally. 

Page  128,  line  24  through  page  129,  line  1. 
Strike  the  following:  "lamps,  small  commer- 
cial package  air  conditioning  and  heating 
equipment,  large  commercial  package  air 
conditioning  and  heating  equipment;". 

Page  129  lines  18-20.  Strike  lines  18-20  and 
substitute  the  following  therefor:  "those 
lamps,  motors,  small  commercial  package 
air  conditioning  and  heating  equipment, 
large  commercial  package  air  conditioning 
and  heating  equipment,  packaged  terminal 
air-conditioners,  packaged  terminal  heat 
pumps,  warm  air  furnaces,  i)ackaged  boilers, 
storage  water  heaters,  instantaneous  water 
heaters,  and  unfired  hot  water  storage  tanks 
for  which  specific  efficiency  standards  are 
established  by  this  Act.  In  addition,  the  Sec- 
retary shall,  within  18  months  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act.  prescribe  test  pro- 
cedures for  those  utility  distribution". 

Page  130.  line  7.  Just  before  "for  which" 
add  the  following:  "packaged  terminal  air- 
conditioners,  packaged  terminal  heat  pumps, 
warm-air  furnaces,  packaged  boilers,  storage 
water  heaters,  instantaneous  water  heaters, 
and  unfired  hot  water  storage  tanks". 

Page  130.  line  18.  At  end  of  line  add  the  fol- 
lowing: ".  packaged  terminal  air-condi- 
tioners, packaged  terminal  heat  pumps, 
warm-air  furnaces,  packaged  boilers,  storage 
water  heaters,  instantaneous  water  heaters, 
and  unfired  hot  water  storage  tanks". 

Page  131.  lines  9-12.  strike  the  following: 
"lamps,  small  commercial  package  air  condi- 
tioning and  heating  equipment,  large  com- 
mercial package  air  conditioning  and  heat- 
ing equipment,  and". 

Page  131,  lines  15-18,  strike  the  following: 
"lamps,  small  commercial  package  air  condi- 
tioning and  heating  equipment,  large  com- 
mercial package  air  conditioning  and  heat- 
ing equipment.". 
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Page  131.  lines  20-22.  strike  "Except  as  pro- 
vided In  subsections  (d)(3)(B)  and  (d)(3)(C)  of 
this  section". 

Page  132.  line  1.  after  "establishing"  delete 
"these";  and  after  "standards"  Insert  "for 
utility  distribution  transformers". 

Page  132.  line  2,  change  "take  Into  consid- 
eration" to  "use". 

Page  132.  line  4.  after  "establishing"  strike 
"these";  and  after  "standards"  insert  "for 
utility  distribution  transformers". 

Page  132.  lines  13-14.  strike  "for  which  the 
Secretary  establishes  standards  pursuant  to 
this  section". 

Page  132.  line  2.  insert  "air-cooled"  after 
"of. 

Page  133.  line  2.  insert  "air-cooled"  after 
"or'. 

Page  133.  line  7.  insert  "air-cooled"  after 
"of. 

Page  133,  line  15.  insert  "air-cooled"  after 
"of. 

Page  133.  line  20.  insert  "air-cooled"  after 
"of. 

Page  133,  line  25.  insert  "air-cooled"  after 
"of. 

Page  134.  line  5.  After  line  5  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

(vii)  The  minimum  energy  efficiency  ratio 
of  water-cooled,  evaporatlvely-cooled  and 
water-source  central  air  conditioners  and 
central  air  conditioning  heat  pumps  less 
than  65.000  Btu  per  hour  (cooling  capacity) 
shall  be  9.3  (at  a  standard  rating  of  95  de- 
grees Fahrenheit,  dry  bulb  (F  db).  outdoor 
temperature  for  evaporatively  cooled  equip- 
ment, and  85  degrees  Fahrenheit  entering 
water  temperature  for  water-source  and 
water-cooled  equipment)  for  products  manu- 
factured on  or  after  January  1.  1994. 

(viii)  The  minimum  energy  efficiency  ratio 
of  water-cooled,  evaporatlvely-cooled  and 
water-source  central  air  conditioners  and 
central  air  conditioning  heat  pumps  at  or 
above  65.000  Btu  per  hour  (cooling  capacity) 
and  less  than  135.000  Btu  per  hour  (cooling 
capacity)  shall  be  10.5  (at  a  standard  rating 
of  95  degrees  Fahrenheit,  dry  bulb  (F  db), 
outdoor  temperature  for  evaporatively 
cooled  equipment,  and  85  degrees  Fahrenheit 
entering  water  temperature  for  water-source 
and  water-cooled  equipment)  for  products 
manufactured  on  or  after  January  1,  1994. 

(ix)  The  minimum  coefficient  of  perform- 
ance of  water-source  heat  pumps  less  than 
135,000  Btu  per  hour  (cooling  capacity)  shall 
be  3.8  (at  a  standard  rating  of  70  degrees 
Fahrenheit  entering  water)  for  products 
manufactured  on  or  after  January  1.  1994. 

Page  134,  lines  7-8,  strike  ""for  which  the 
Secretary  establishes  standards  pursuant  to 
this  section". 

Page  134,  line  14,  insert  "air-cooled"  after 
"of. 

Page  134,  line  22.  insert  "'air-cooled"  after 

"Of. 

Page  135,  line  2,  after  line  2  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

(ill)  The  minimum  energy  efficiency  ratio 
of  water-  and  evaporatlvely-cooled  central 
air  conditioners  and  central  air  conditioning 
heat  pumps  at  or  above  135.000  Btu  per  hour 
(cooling  capacity)  and  less  than  240,000  Btu 
per  hour  (cooling  capacity)  shall  be  9.6  (ac- 
cording to  ARI  Standard  360-86)  for  products 
manufactured  on  or  after  January  1,  1995. 

(D)  For  packaged  terminal  air  conditioners 
and  packaged  terminal  heat  pumps  the  Sec- 
retary shall  establish  standards  at  the  stand- 
ard levels  set  forth  for  such  products  in 
ASHRAE/IES  Standard  90.1  as  in  effect  on 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  Such 
standards  shall  become  effective  for  such 
products  manufactured  on  or  after  January 


1,  1994.  Such  standard  levels  shall  be  as  fol- 
lows: 

(i)  The  minimum  energy  efficiency  ratio  of 
packaged  terminal  air  conditioners  and 
packaged  terminal  heat  pumps  in  the  cooling 
mode  shall  be  10.0- (0.16  x  Capacity  [in  thou- 
sands of  Btu  per  hour])  EER  (at  a  standard 
rating  of  95  degrees  Fahrenheit,  dry  bulb  (F 
db),  outdoor  temperature)  for  products  man- 
ufactured on  or  after  January  1,  1994.  If  a 
unit  has  a  capacity  of  less  than  7000  Btu  per 
hour,  then  7000  Btu  per  hour  shall  be  used  in 
the  calculation.  If  a  unit  has  a  capacity  of 
greater  than  15,000  Btu  per  hour,  then  15,000 
Btu  per  hour  shall  be  used  in  the  calculation. 

(ii)  The  minimum  coefficient  of  perform- 
ance of  packaged  terminal  heat  pumps  in  the 
heating  mode  shall  be  1.3+(0.16  x  the  mini- 
mum cooling  EER  as  specified  in  subpara- 
graph (1)  at  a  standard  rating  of  47  degrees 
Fahrenheit,  dry  bulb  (F  db))  for  products 
manufactured  on  or  after  January  1, 1994. 

(E)  For  warm  air  furnaces  and  packaged 
boilers  the  Secretary  shall  establish  stand- 
ards at  the  standard  levels  set  forth  for  such 
products  in  ASHRAE^IES  Standard  90.1  as  in 
effect  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
Such  standards  shall  become  effective  for 
such  products  manufactured  on  or  after  Jan- 
uary 1,  1994.  Such  standard  levels  shall  be  as 
follows: 

(i)  The  minimum  thermal  efficiency  at  the 
maximum  rated  capacity  of  gas-fired  warm- 
air  furnaces  with  capacity  of  225.000  Btu  per 
hour  or  more  shall  be  80  percent  for  products 
manufactured  after  January  1.  1994. 

(11)  The  minimum  thermal  efficiency  at  the 
maximum  rated  capacity  of  oil-fired  warm- 
air  furnaces  with  capacity  of  225.000  Btu  per 
hour  or  more  shall  be  81  percent  for  products 
manufactured  after  January  1.  1994. 

(iii)  The  minimum  combustion  efficiency 
at  the  maximum  rated  capacity  of  gas-fired 
packaged  boilers  with  capacity  of  300.000  Btu 
per  hour  or  more  shall  be  80  percent  for  prod- 
ucts manufactured  after  January  1.  1994. 

(iv)  The  minimum  combustion  efficiency 
at  the  maximum  rated  capacity  of  oil-fired 
packaged  boilers  with  capacity  of  300.000  Btu 
per  hour  or  more  shall  be  83  percent  for  prod- 
ucts manufactured  after  January  1.  1994. 

(F)  For  storage  water  heaters,  instanta- 
neous water  heaters,  and  unfired  water  stor- 
age tanks  the  Secretary  shall  establish 
standards  at  the  standard  levels  set  forth  for 
such  products  in  ASHRAE/IES  Standard  90.1- 
1989  addendum  b.  Such  standards  shall  be- 
come effective  for  such  products  manufac- 
tured on  or  after  January  1.  1994.  Such  stand- 
ard levels  shall  be  as  follows: 

(i)  Except  as  provided  in  subparagraph 
(vii).  the  maximum  standby  loss,  in  percent 
per  hour,  of  electric  storage  waste  heaters 
shall  be  0.30+(27/Measured  Storage  Volume 
(in  gallons])  for  products  manufactured  on  or 
after  January  1.  1994. 

(ii)  Except  as  provided  in  subparagraph 
(vii).  the  maximum  standby  loss,  in  percent 
per  hour,  of  gas-  and  oil-fired  storage  water 
heaters  with  input  ratings  of  155.000  Btu  per 
hour  or  less  shall  be  1.30+(114/Measured  Stor- 
age Volume  [in  gallons])  for  products  manu- 
factured on  or  after  January  1.  1994.  The 
minimum  thermal  efficiency  of  such  units 
shall  be  78  percent  (at  a  70  degree  Fahrenheit 
water  temperature  difference). 

(ill)  Except  as  provided  in  subparagraph 
(vii).  the  maximum  standby  loss,  in  percent 
per  hour,  of  gas-  and  oil-fired  storage  water 
heaters  with  input  ratings  of  more  than 
155,000  Btu  per  hour  shall  be  1.30+(95'Meas- 
ured  Storage  Volume  [in  gallons])  for  prod- 
ucts manufactured  on  or  after  January  1. 
1994.   The   minimum   thermal   efficiency   of 


such  units  shall  be  78  percent  (at  a  70  degree 
Fahrenheit  water  temperature  difference). 

(iv)  The  minimum  thermal  efilciency  of  in- 
stantaneous water  heaters  with  a  storage 
volume  of  less  than  10  gallons  shall  be  80  per- 
cent (at  a  70  degree  Fahrenheit  water  tem- 
perature difference)  for  units  manufactured 
on  or  after  January  1,  1994. 

(v)  Elxcept  as  provided  in  subparagraph 
(vll),  the  minimum  thermal  efficiency  of  in- 
stantaneous water  heaters  with  a  storage 
volume  of  10  gallons  or  more  shall  be  77  per- 
cent (at  a  70  degree  Fahrenheit  water  tem- 
perature difference)  for  units  manufactured 
on  or  after  January  1,  1994.  The  maximum 
standby  loss,  in  percent/hour,  of  such  units 
shall  be  2.30+(67/Measured  Storage  Volume 
[in  gallons]). 

(vi)  Except  as  provided  in  subparagraph 
(vii),  the  maximum  heat  loss  of  unfired  hot 
water  storage  tanks  shall  be  6.5  Btu  per  hour 
per  square  foot  of  tank  surface  area  (at  an  80 
degree  Fahrenheit  water-air  temperature  dif- 
ference). 

(Vii)  Storage  water  heaters  and  hot  water 
storage  tanks  having  more  than  140  gallons 
of  storage  cai>acity  need  not  meet  the  stand- 
by loss  or  heat  loss  requirements  specified  in 
subparagraphs  (1)  through  (iii)  and  subpara- 
graphs (V)  through  (vi)  if  the  tank  surface 
area  is  thermally  insulated  to  R-12.5  and  if  a 
standing  pilot  light  is  not  used. 

Page  135,  line  3,  change  "(D)"  to  "(O)". 

Page  135,  line  7,  change  "or"  to  ",". 

Page  135.  line  3  through  page  136,  line  3. 
strike  page  135,  line  3  through  page  136.  line 
3  and  substitute  the  following  therefor: 

(G)  If  ASHRAE/IES  Standard  90.1  as  in  ef- 
fect on  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  National 
Energy  Security  Act  of  1992  is  subsequently 
amended  with  respect  to  any  type  or  class  of 
small  commercial  package  air  conditioning 
and  heating  equipment,  large  commercial 
package  air  conditioning  and  heating  equip- 
ment, packaged  terminal  air  conditioner, 
packaged  terminal  hear  pump,  warm-air  fur- 
nace, packaged  boiler,  storage  water  heater. 
Instantaneous  water  heater,  or  unfired  hot 
water  storage  tank,  then  the  Secretary  shall 
establish  an  amended  uniform  national 
standard  for  that  product  type  or  class  at  the 
minimum  level  for  each  effective  date  speci- 
fied in  the  amended  ASHRAEMES  Standard 
90.1  unless  he  determines  by  rule  published 
in  the  Federal  Register,  supported  by  clear 
and  convincing  evidence,  that  adoption  of  a 
standard  more  stringent  than  the  amended 
ASHRAE'IES  Sundard  90.1  for  such  product 
type  of  class  would  result  in  significant  addi- 
tional conservation  of  energy  and  is  techno- 
logically feasible  and  economically  justified. 
If  the  Secretary  Issues  a  rule  containing 
such  a  determination,  the  rule  shall  estab- 
lish an  amended  uniform  national  standard 
for  such  product  type  or  class  if  establish- 
ment of  such  standard  will  result  In  signifi- 
cant additional  conservation  of  energy  and  if 
the  establishment  of  such  standard  Is  tech- 
nologically feasible  and  economically  justi- 
fied. In  determining  whether  a  standard  is 
economically  justified,  the  Secretary  shall, 
after  receiving  views  and  comments  fur- 
nished with  respect  to  the  proposed  stand- 
ard, determine  whether  the  benefits  of  the 
standard  exceed  its  burdens  by.  to  the  great- 
est extent  practicable,  considering— 

(I)  the  economic  Impact  of  the  standard  on 
the  manufacturers  and  on  the  consumers  of 
the  products  subject  to  such  standard: 

(II)  the  savings  in  operating  costs  through- 
out the  estimated  average  life  of  the  product 
in  the  type  (or  class)  compared  to  any  in- 
crease in  the  price  of.  or  In  the  Initial 
changes  for,  or  maintenance  expenses  of,  the 
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may  not  prescribe  any  amend- 
which  Increases  the  maximum 
energy  use.  or  decreases  the  mini- 
energy  efficiency,  of  a  covered 
The  Secretary  may  not  prescribe  an 
standard  under  this  subparagraph 
If  the  Secretary  finds  (and  publishes 
ng)  that  interested  persons  have 
by  a  preponderance  of  the  evi- 
the  standard  is  likely  to  result  in 
in  the  United  States  in 
type  (or  class)  of  performance 
(including   reliability),    fea- 
capacities,  and  volumes  that  are 
the  same  as  those  generally 
in  the  United  States  at  the  time  of 
's  finding.  The  failure  of  some 
classes)  to  meet  this  criterion  shall 
t  the  Secretary's  determination  of 
to  pre«;ribe  a  standard  for  other 
classes).  A  standard  as  amended  by 
under  this  subsection  shall  be- 
for  products  manufactured  on 
L  date  which  is 

years  after  the  effective  date  of  the 

standard  in  amended  ASHRAEVIES 

90.1  for  small  commercial  package 

and    heating    equipment, 

terminal       air       conditioners, 

terminal    heat    pumps,    warm-air 

packaged    boilers,    storage    water 

instantaneous   water   heaters,   and 

:0t  water  storage  tanks,  and 

years  after  the  effective  date  of 

standard  in  amended  ASHRAEV 

90.1  for  large  commercial  pack- 

onditioning  and  heating  equipment. 

an  amended  standard  issued  by 

pursuant  to  a  rule  under  this 

aph  (d)(3)(G)  shall  become  effective 

cts  manufactured  on  or  after  a  date 

four  years  after  the  date  the  rule  is 

in  the  Federal  Register. 

s  criteria  specified  in  subparagraph 

shall  apply  only  to  products  listed 

(d)(3)(G). 

line  14,  insert  "(a)"  after  "(4),  and 

■These    standards"    to    "Standards 

or   established   under   this   sub- 
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(1)" 


line  6,  after  the  end  of  the  line, 
fcllowing  three  subparagraphs: 
Notwithstanding  subparagraphs  (a),  a 
prescribed  or  established  under  this 
(d)  shall  not  preempt  a  standard 
a  product  in  a  building  code  for  new 
construe  tion  if  the  standard  in  the  building 
do48  not  require  that  the  energy  effi- 
such  product  exceed  the  applicable 
energy  efficiency  requirement  in 
ASHRABIES   Standard   90.1.    Pro- 
such  standard  in   the  building 
not  take  effect  prior  to  the  effec- 
of  amended  ASHRAE/IES  Standard 


Nc  ^withstanding  subparagraph  (a),  a 
prescribed  or  established  under  this 
in  (d)  shall  not  preempt  the  stand- 


ards of  the  State  of  California  for  water- 
source  heat  pumps  below  135,000  Btu  per  hour 
(cooling  capacity)  that  become  effective  on 
January  1.  1993,  which  standards  are  set 
forth  in  Table  C-6  of  the  California  Code  of 
Regulations,  Title  24,  Part  2,  Chapter  2-53. 

(d)  Notwithstanding  subparagraph  (a),  a 
standard  prescribed  or  established  under  this 
subsection  (d)  shall  not  preempt  a  state  reg- 
ulation which  has  been  granted  a  waiver  by 
the  Secretary.  The  Secretary  may  grant  a 
waiver  pursuant  to  the  terms,  conditions, 
criteria,  procedures  and  other  requirements 
specified  in  Section  327(d)  of  this  Act. 

Page  136.  line  8.  change  "(D)"  to  "(G)". 

Page  137,  line  10.  after  line  10  add  a  new 
paragraph  (3)  as  follows; 

(3)  In  the  case  of  products  for  which  the 
Commission  prescribes  a  labeling  rule  under 
paragraph  (1)  manufacturers  and  importers 
of  such  equipment  shall  establish  efficiency 
ratings  for  each  type  of  equipment  in  accord- 
ance with  the  applicable  test  procedures,  and 

(a)  include  the  efficiency  rating  of  the 
equipment  on  or  near  the  permanent  namne- 
plate  attached  to  each  piece  of  equipment; 
and 

(b)  prominently  display  the  efficiency  rat- 
ing of  the  equipment  in  new  equipment  cata- 
logs used  by  the  manufacturer  or  importer  to 
advertise  the  equipment. 

(c)  such  other  markings  as  the  Secretary 
may  determine  are  needed  solely  to  facili- 
tate enforcement  of  the  efficiency  standards 
established  under  this  Act. 

In  developing  these  labeling  requirements 
for  electric  motors,  the  Commission  shall 
take  into  consideration  NEMA  Standadrds 
Publication  MGl-1987. 

(4)  Effective  360  days  after  a  test  procedure 
rule  applicable  to  any  product  is  established 
under  this  subsection,  no  manufacturer,  dis- 
tributor, retailer,  or  private  labeler  may 
make  any  representation— 

(1)  in  writing  (including  any  representation 
on  a  label),  or 

(2)  in  any  broadcast  advertisement, 
respecting  the  energy  consumption  of  such 
equipment  or  cost  of  energy  consumed  by 
such  equipment,  unless  such  equipment  has 
been  tested  in  accordance  with  such  test  pro- 
cedure and  such  representation  fairly  dis- 
closed the  results  of  such  testing." 

Page  138.  line  4.  After  line  4.  redesignate 
subsections  (h)  and  (i)  as  subsections  (i)  and 
(j).  respectively,  and  add  a  new  subsection 
(h)  as  follows: 

(h)(1)  Effective  on  the  effective  date  of  this 
Act.  this  section  prempts  any  State  regula- 
tion insofar  as  such  State  regulation  pro- 
vides at  any  time  for  the  disclosure  of  infor- 
mation with  respect  to  any  measure  of  en- 
ergy consumption  of  any  covered  product  if— 

(A)  such  State  regulation  requires  testing 
or  the  use  of  any  measure  of  energy  con- 
sumption or  energy  descriptor  in  any  man- 
ner other  than  that  provided  under  this  sec- 
tion; or 

(B)  such  State  regulation  requires  disclo- 
sure of  information  with  respect  to  the  en- 
ergy use  or  energy  efficiency  of  any  product 
subject  to  this  section  other  than  informa- 
tion required  under  this  section. 

(2)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
'State  regulation'  means  a  law.  regulation, 
or  other  requirement  of  a  State  or  its  politi- 
cal subdivisions. 

Page  140.  line  6.  after  line  6,  add  a  new  sub- 
section (b)  as  follows: 

(b)  Section  340(2)(B)  of  the  Energy  Policy 
and  Conservation  Act  (42  U.S.C.  6311)  is 
amended  by  striking  "(v)  air  conditioning 
equipment;"  and  "(xi)  furnaces;"  and  by  re- 
designating items  (vl).  (vli).  (viii),  (ix).  (x). 


(xli),  (xlil).  and  (xiv)  therein  as  items  (v), 
(vl).  (vli).  (vlii).  (ix).  (X).  (xi).  and  (xil),  re- 
spectively. 

Amendment  No.  1603 
(Purpose:  To  encourage  the  transfer  of 

renewable  energy  technology  to  end-users) 

On  page  72.  line  2,  add  the  following 
new  subparagraphs: 

"(iv)  expand  training  and  information  dis- 
semination programs  in  cooperation  and  par- 
ticipation with  industry  using  existing  tech- 
nology transfer  programs  for  such  sums  that 
may  be  necessary  in  fiscal  years  1993.  1994. 
1995.  and 

(V)  assist  existing  renewable  energy  indus- 
try consortia  and  state  energy  offices  to 
work  cooperatively  with  existing  technology 
transfer  programs. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
offering  an  amendment  which  directs 
the  Secretary  of  Energy  to  expand  the 
Department's  renewable  energy  tech- 
nology transfer  efforts  and  support 
partnerships  between  Federal,  State 
and  private  sector  renewable  energy 
technology  transfer  programs. 

Mr.  President,  according  to  many 
economists,  the  United  States  can 
maintain  its  competitive  edge  in  re- 
newable energy  research  by  more  effec- 
tively transferring  technology  research 
to  the  private  sector.  While  the  Depart- 
ment's renewable  energy  budget  has 
grown  over  the  last  3  fiscal  years,  the 
technology  transfer  component  rep- 
resents less  than  1  percent  of  the  total 
appropriated  amounts. 

The  Department  of  Energy  supports 
several  nonprofit  entities  which  are  al- 
ready working  with  the  U.S.  renewable 
energy  industry.  These  relationships 
need  to  be  enhanced.  Also,  laboratory 
and  university  research  should  be 
transferred  to  the  industry  and  ulti- 
mately, potential  end-users  of  this 
technology.  To  this  end.  the  amend- 
ment directs  the  Department  of  Energy 
to  expand  their  technology  transfer  ac- 
tivities. 

Additionally,  my  amendment  also  di- 
rects the  Secretary  to  assist  and  foster 
partnerships  between  the  U.S.  renew- 
able energy  and  energy  efficiency  trade 
association  consortia.  State  energy  of- 
fices, the  private  sector  and  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  By  coordinating  pri- 
vate and  public  sector  efforts  in  tech- 
nology transfer,  we  will  be  in  a  much 
better  position  to  compete  in  the  ex- 
tremely aggressive  world  marketplace 
in  this  technology. 

Mr.  President,  currently.  9  percent  of 
our  total  U.S.  energry  supply  currently 
comes  from  alternative  energy  sources. 
If  this  country  were  to  undertake  an 
aggressive  program  to  implement  re- 
newable energy  programs,  one-fifth  of 
the  total  energy  demand  of  this  coun- 
try could  be  met  from  those  sources. 

S.  2166,  contains  many  outstanding 
provisions  to  address  this  deficiency. 
There  are  measures  in  it  concerning 
the  development  and  implementation 
of  alternative  energy  resources  as  well 
energy  conservation.  While  it  does  not 
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have  everything  I  would  have  wanted, 
it  moves  us  in  the  right  direction  and 
I  commend  the  chairman  and  ranking 
member  for  their  efforts  in  this  regard. 
With  this  legislation,  we  are  taking 
significant  steps  to  reduce  our  reliance 
on  fossil  fuels.  My  amendment  simply 
expands  on  this  effort  be  ensuring  that 
the  research  done  in  the  field  of  alter- 
native energy  is  transferred  to  end- 
users  in  an  effective  and  efficient  man- 
ner. I  ask  that  my  colleagues  join  me 
in  supporting  this  amendment. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1604 

(Purpose:  Amendments  to  facilitate  the  use 

of  renewable  technologies  to  reduce  energy 

consumption  in  buildings) 

On  page  108.  line  20.  delete  the  words 
"code,  and"  and  Insert  the  following:  "codes 
and  standards.". 

On  page  108.  line  23.  delete  "code."  and  in- 
sert the  following:  "codes  and  standards,  and 
methods  which  will  enhance  and  facilitate 
the  use  of  renewable  technologies.". 

Page  114,  line  20,  following  "that",  insert 
the  following:  "both  active  and  passive". 

Page  114,  line  22,  after  the  semicolon,  add 
the  following  new  paragraph  and  renumber 
accordingly: 

"(3)  that  such  rating  shall  take  into  ac- 
count the  benefits  of  peak  load  shifting  con- 
struction practices;". 

Page  125.  line  6,  following  "programs",  in- 
sert the  following:  ".  including  the  effects  of 
building  construction  practices  designed  to 
obtain  peak  load  shifting.". 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  those 
amendments  have  been  cleared  on  both 
sides. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  They  have!  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  debate?  If  not,  the  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendments. 

The  amendments  (Nos.  1598  through 
1604)  were  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  SEYMOUR.  Mr.  President,  the 
Department  of  Defense  [DOD],  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  [DOE],  and  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  [0MB]  have 
put  forward  a  new  proposal  to  lease  the 
Elk  Hills  Naval  Petroleum  Reserve. 
0MB  has  calculated  that  through  the 
enhanced  efficiency  and  increased  pro- 
duction associated  with  leasing,  the 
proposal  would  generate  almost  $1.5 
billion  over  5  years  of  additional  reve- 
nues to  the  Federal  Treasury. 

Would  the  chairman  and  the  ranking 
Republican  member  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee,  which  has  jurisdiction 
over  the  issue,  favor  exploring  the  pos- 
sibility of  achieving  such  savings  for 
the  Federal  Treasury  if  it  could  be 
done  without  adversely  affecting  the 
Nation's  strategic  petroleum  reserves? 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  in  these 
times  of  ballooning  Federal  budgets. 
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any  measure  that  can  reduce  the  size  of 
our  Nation's  deficit  without  jeopardiz- 
ing its  defense  is  of  great  interest  to 
me.  I  would  be  pleased  to  explore  the 
possibility  of  leasing  Elk  Hills  through 
hearings  before  the  Conunittee  on 
Armed  Services. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  the 
leasing  of  Elk  Hills  Naval  Petroleum 
Reserve  was  proposed  by  the  Bush  ad- 
ministration as  part  of  the  national  en- 
ergy strategy.  The  administration  has 
also  included  the  provision  in  its  fiscal 
year  1993  budget.  I  also  believe  that  the 
measure  should  be  given  full  consider- 
ation by  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 

tj66 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  I  like- 
wise ask  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  wheth- 
er he  would  likewise  be  willing  to  ex- 
plore in  a  hearing  the  potential  for  the 
sale  of  the  Teapot  Dome  Naval  Petro- 
leum Reserve? 

Mr.  NUNN.  Yes,  I  would  likewise  be 
pleased  to  also  explore  the  possibility 
of  selling  the  Teapot  Dome  Naval  Pe- 
troleum Reserve  during  the  upcoming 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee 
hearing  cycle  and  I  will  ask  our  sub- 
committee of  jurisdiction  to  particu- 
larly explore  this  subject. 

Mr.  SEYMOUR.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  thank  the  distinguished 
chairman  and  ranking  member  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  for  their 
assistance  on  this  important  issue,  and 
I  look  forward  to  participating  in  hear- 
ings on  the  issue  at  the  earliest  pos- 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Senator 
Conrad  be  added  as  an  original  cospon- 
sor  of  amendment  No.  1575,  which  was 
adopted  earlier. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1605 

(Purpose:  Expressing  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  relevant  congressional  committees 
should  study  the  possibility  of  revenue 
neutral  legislation  which  shifts  taxation 
from  income  to  motor  fuels  in  order  to  re- 
duce the  threats  to  national  security  and 
the  environment  posed  by  overreliance  on 
imported  oil) 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  will 
shortly  send  an  amendment  to  the  desk 
on  behalf  of  Mr.  ROBB  which  expresses 
the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  relevant 
congressional  committees  should  study 
the  possibility  of  revenue-neutral  legis- 
lation which  shifts  taxation  from  in- 
come to  motor  fuels  in  order  to  reduce 
the   threats   to   national   security  and 


the  environment  posed  by  overreliance 
on  imported  oil.  I  send  the  amendment 
to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  ftam  Louisiana  [Mr.  John- 
ston] for  Mr.  RoBB.  proposes  an  amendment 
numbered  1605. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

SEC.    .  NATIONAL  SECURITY  TAX  SHIFT. 

(a)  Findings.— The  Senate  finds  that— 

(1)  Conservation  must  be  at  the  heart  of 
any  effective  long-term  national  energy 
strategy;  and  increasing  the  motor  fuels  tax 
would  encourage  Americans  to  purchase 
more  fuel  efficient  vehicles,  car  pool,  and  use 
alternative  forms  of  transportation. 

(2)  By  encouraging  conservation  and  the 
market  for  alternative  fuels,  increasing  the 
motor  fuels  tax  would  reduce  our  reliance  on 
imported  oil.  and  would  reduce  the  likeli- 
hood that  .'jTierlcan  troops  will  need  to  be 
sent  abroad  to  secure  the  free  fiow  of  oil. 

(3)  Increasing  the  motor  fuels  tax  would  re- 
duce automobile  pollution,  and.  in  particu- 
lar, would  reduce  the  emission  of  carbon  di- 
oxide, a  key  "greenhouse"  gas. 

(b)  Sense  of  the  Senate.— It  is  the  sense 
of  the  Senate  that  as  part  of  the  Nation's  En- 
ergy Strategy,  the  Senate  Finance  and 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committees  should 
study  the  possibility  of  legislation  to  shift 
some  amount  of  taxation  from  the  income 
tax  to  the  motor  fuels  tax  to  encourage  con- 
servation and  alternative  fuels,  provided 
that:  (1)  the  revenue  generated  by  the  in- 
crease in  motor  fuels  tax  Is  shifted  to  tax- 
payers in  the  form  of  income  tax  reductions 
so  that  the  package  is  revenue-neutral,  does 
not  represent  a  net  tax  increase  on  the  aver- 
age American  family,  and  is  at  least  as  pro- 
gressive as  the  current  tax  code;  (2)  the  tax 
shift  does  not  become  effective  until  the  cur- 
rent recession  is  over;  and  (3)  the  tax  shift  Is 
phased  in  gradually  to  allow  consumers  and 
industries  to  adjust. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  the  mi- 
nority approves  of  this. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  debate?  If  not,  the  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  (No.  1605)  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair,  in  his  capacity  as  a  Senator 
from  the  State  of  Kentucky  suggests 
the  absence  of  a  quorum.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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OHNSTON.  Although  the  Sen- 
address  the  issue  of  energy 
in  this  legislation,  I  be- 
Congress  must  consider  en- 
measures  when  fashioning  a 
national  energy  strat- 
1  sk  that  a  copy  of  a  letter  sent 
chairman  and  ranking  member 
Senate  Finance  Committee  be 

in  the  Record. 
( olleague   from    South   Dakota, 
Daschle,  chairman  of  the  Fi- 
IJommittee's  Subcommittee  on 
Taxation,  has  introduced  legis- 
3.  2100,  which  offers  an  array  of 
designed  to  promote  de- 
nt of  renewable  energy  tech- 
and  to  encourage  conservation 
energy  resources.  Included 
are  provisions  to  expand  and 
the    existing    investment    tax 
or  solar  and  geothermal  tech- 
as  well  as  a  2.0-cent  per  kilo- 
production    tax    credit    for 
)lomass    and    other    renewable 
of  energy.  I  wish  to  commend 
for  his  leadership  on  this 
nt  issue,  and  encourage  the  Fi- 
<  ommittee  to  move  forward  ex- 
sly  in  enacting  an  energy  tax 
that  includes  these  provisions. 
rjASCHLE.  I  want  to  thank  my 
from  Louisiana  for  his  inter- 
2100  and  specifically  the  provi- 
p^omoting  the  development  of  re- 
technologies.    His  support   is 
appreciated, 
the     notable     exception     of 
and   last   year's   Public   Law 
the   Federal   Government  has 
liltle  to  increase  penetration  for 
energy  technologies.   Some 
industries  have  managed  to 
strides  despite  scant  Fed- 
while    others    are    still 
for   mere   existence,   much 
viability, 
energy   has  reduced  its  costs 
to  30  cents  per  kilowatt-hour  to 
6  and  8  cents.   In  California 
rind  provides  enough  power — 3 
ilowatt-hours — for  the  residen- 
of  over  1  million  people.  Geo- 
has  made  similar  strides.  CJeo- 
energy  facilities  now  produce 
2.600    megawatts    at    6 
kilowatt-hour.  Both  of  these 
could  produce  more,  griven 
forward-looking  energy  tax  pol- 
!100  contains  a  2-cent  per  kilo- 
hqur  production  tax  credit  for  re- 
energy.  This  proposal  is  simi- 
that  was  in  the  Department 
s  draft  national  energy  strat- 
was  later  rejected  by  the  White 


c  ne 


industry,  while  quite  prom- 
further  from  commercial  via- 
Solar  thermal  electric  tech- 
currently  produce  385 
megawatts  of  electricity  at  8-cents  per 
kilowat  t-hour,  and  solar  thermal  appli- 
cations for  water  heating  and  solar  in- 
dustrial process  heat  now  offset  1,344 
megawj  tts.  The  benefit  to  solar  tech- 


nologies of  the  existing  investment  tax 
credit  is  dramatically  limited  by  the 
piece-meal  extension  of  that  credit.  S. 
2100  would  not  only  extend  the  ITC  for 
10  years,  but  increase  it  to  20  percent. 

In  the  current  debate  over  how  to 
promote  economic  growth  in  our  coun- 
try, I  cannot  think  of  a  more  appro- 
priate area  for  the  United  States  to 
take  a  long-term  view  and  establish 
global  leadership  than  in  the  area  of  re- 
newable technologies.  If  we  do  not  pro- 
vide the  incentives  necessary  to  pro- 
mote development  in  this  area — and  do 
it  now — we  are  going  to  lose  it  all. 
These  vital  emerging  technologies  will 
simply  go  abroad. 

As  my  colleague  from  Louisiana  has 
pointed  out,  S.  2100  would  provide  an 
array  of  tax  and  trade  provisions  de- 
signed to  promote  the  development  of 
renewable  technologies  and  to  encour- 
age conservation  of  our  existing  re- 
sources. Let  me  also  point  out  that 
many  of  these  provisions  are  important 
from  an  environmental  standpoint,  as 
well  as  an  energy  security  perspective. 
They  include:  incentives  for  the  devel- 
opment of  motor  vehicles  that  run  on 
clean-burning  fuels  or  electricity;  in- 
creased tax  incentives  for  the  use  of 
mass  transit:  and  a  provision  clarifying 
that  cash  rebates  from  utilities  to 
their  customers  for  conservation  meas- 
ures are  not  taxable. 

Again.  I  want  to  thank  the  chairman 
of  the  Energy  Committee  for  his  inter- 
est, and  hope  that  he  and  others  will 
support  rapid  enactment  of  my  legisla- 
tion as  part  of  a  comprehensive  na- 
tional energy  policy. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  know  that  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  has  held  2 
days  of  hearings  on  these  issues,  and  I 
understand  that  an  additional  hearing 
is  being  considered.  The  subcommittee 
chairman's  role  in  helping  to  fashion  a 
comprehensive  strategy  should  be  en- 
couraged by  the  Senate,  and  I  want  to 
let  him  know  that  I  will  do  everything 
I  can  do  to  encourage  full  consider- 
ation of  energy  tax  legislation  like  the 
measures  found  in  S.  2100. 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  summary  of 
S.  2100  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  Renewable  Energy  and  Energy 

Conservation  act  of  1991 

title  I:  renewable  energy  tax  incentives 

Subtitle  A:  Generation  of  Electricity  From 

Renewable  Sources 

Extends  through  the  end  of  the  year  2001 
the  current  law  investment  tax  credit  avail- 
able to  businesses  that  construct  solar  and 
geothermal  energy  facilities.  Increases  the 
credit  to  20%. 

Allows  public  utility  properties  to  take  the 
investment  tax  credit  for  solar  and  geo- 
thermal energy  facilities. 

Permits  taxpayers  that  fall  under  the  Al- 
ternative Minimum  Tax  to  take  the  invest- 
ment tax  credit.  The  amount  of  the  credit 
that  could  be  taken  against  the  AMT  would 


be  capped  at  50%,  with  the  ability  to  carry 
excess  credits  forward. 

Establishes  a  new  tax  credit  for  the  domes- 
tic production  of  electricity  through  quali- 
fied renewable  technologies,  e.g.,  solar,  wind, 
geothermal.  photovoltaic,  and  biomass.  The 
credit  initially  would  be  equal  to  2.0  cents 
per  kilowatt  hour  and  phased  down  to  .3 
cents  per  kilowatt  hour  by  the  year  2001. 
Taxpayers  would  be  prevented  from  "double- 
dipping.'"  i.e..  taking  advantage  of  both  the 
investment  tax  credit  and  the  product  tax 
credit  simultaneously. 

Subtitle  B:  Alternative  Transportation  Fuels 
Tax  Incentives 

Establishes  a  deduction  for  the  cost  of  ac- 
quiring a  vehicle  that  utilizes  clean-burning 
fuels  (natural  gas.  liquefied  petroleum  gas, 
and  any  other  fuel  if  at  least  85%  of  the  fuel 
is  methanol,  ethanol.  and  any  other  alcohol, 
ether,  or  any  combination  of  the  foregoing). 
The  permissible  deduction  amount  would  be 
up  to  $2,000  per  vehicle  ($5,000  for  a  medium- 
size  truck  and  $60,000  for  a  heavy  truck).  A 
deduction  of  up  to  $75,000  per  location  also 
would  be  permitted  for  clean-burning  motor 
vehicle  refueling  property,  e.g..  specialized 
gas  pumps.  Effective  for  property  placed  in 
service  after  September  30.  1992  and  before 
October  1.  2002. 

Allows  individuals  and  businesses  to  de- 
duct 25%  of  the  purchase  price  of  electric- 
powered  vehicles. 

Imposes  a  50  cent-per-gallon  customs  duty 
on  imported  methanol,  including  the  meth- 
anol portion  of  imported  fuel  additives  de- 
rived from  methanol,  such  as  Methyl  Ter- 
tiary Butyl  Ether  (MTBE). 

title  ii:  energy  conservation  tax 
incentives 

Subtitle  A:  Alternatives  to  Single- Passenger 
Automobiles 

Includes  employer-provided  parking  under 
fringe  benefit  rules  along  with  mass  transit, 
vanpool  and  carpool  subsidies.  Permits  em- 
ployee to  exclude  up  to  $75-worth  of  (1)  an 
employer-provided  mass  transit,  vanpool  or 
carpool  subsidy;  or  (2)  the  value  of  "quali- 
fied" employer-provided  parking.  Qualified 
parking  is  either  (1)  owned  and  operated  by 
the  employer  and  used  substantially  by  em- 
ployees of  the  employer;  or  (2)  on  or  near  a 
location  from  which  an  employee  of  the  em- 
ployer commutes  to  work  by  mass  transpor- 
tation, vanpool  or  carpool. 

Subtitle  B:  Other  Conservation  Incentives 

Provides  that  individual,  commercial  and 
industrial  taxpayers  may  exclude  from  gross 
income  any  rebate  provided  by  a  public  util- 
ity (electric,  gas  and  water)  for  the  purchase 
or  installation  of  an  energy  conservation 
measure. 

Subtitle  C:  Fuel  Efficient  Automobiles 
Expands  the  current  law  "gass  guzzler/gsis 
sipper"  tax,  which  imposes  a  tax  or  provides 
a  rebate  on  the  domestic  sale  of  new  motor 
vehicles  based  on  average  fuel  economies  of 
that  class  of  vehicle.  In  addition,  adds  a  sep- 
arate coefficient  for  the  tax  based  on  crash 
safety  data. 

amendment  no.  1606 

(Purpose:  To  require  electric  utilities  to 
evaluate  cogeneration  and  district  heating 
and  cooling  applications  as  part  of  the 
planning  and  selection  process  for  new  en- 
ergy resources) 
Mr.    JOHNSTON.    Mr.    President,    I 

send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 

ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 

clerk  will  report. 


The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  John- 
ston], for  Mr.  Wellstone.  proposes  an 
amendment  numbered  1606. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  157,  line  25.  insert  "cogeneration 
and  district  heating  and  cooling  applica- 
tions." after  "efficiency.". 

Mr.  WELLSTONE.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  pleased  to  join  with  my  colleagues 
in  sponsoring  this  amendment.  It  offers 
a  constructive  resolution  of  our  dif- 
ferences. I  wish  to  thank  Senator  John- 
ston, Senator  Wallop,  and  their  staffs 
for  engaging  in  the  discussions  which 
have  led  to  this  proposal. 

Of  particular  concern  to  me  was  the 
proposal  in  S.  2166  to  turn  over  to  the 
States  regulatory  authority  over  most 
of  the  hydroelectric  dams  in  this  coun- 
try. I  had  prepared  an  amendment  to 
strike  this  section  because  it  had  enor- 
mous and  complex  implications  foi  the 
environment  and  for  the  hydropower 
industry. 

In  addition,  I  supported  the  amend- 
ment proposed  by  Senator  Adams 
which  would  have  protected  the  au- 
thority of  Federal  land  management 
agencies  to  condition  hydroelectric  de- 
velopment on  public  lands.  Senator 
Adams  and  his  staff  worked  diligently 
through  our  discussions  to  produce  a 
substitute  proposal  which  we  believe 
will  enhance  environmental  protection 
and  at  the  same  time  remove  unneces- 
sary obstacles  faced  by  the  hydro- 
electric industry. 

Senator  Adams  and  I  were  prepared 
to  offer  a  joint  amendment  addressing 
our  concerns  about  these  issues  by  sim- 
ply striking  the  relevant  provisions  of 
S.  2166.  Instead,  with  the  coopera'uon 
of  the  other  sponsors  of  this  amend- 
ment, we  have  produced  a  proposal 
which  I  believe  is  a  more  constructive 
resolution  of  industry's  concerns. 

In  addition,  this  proposal  includes 
language  regarding  NEPA  compliance 
which  was  outside  of  the  discussions  in 
which  Senator  Adams  and  myself  were 
engaged.  It  is  our  understanding  that 
this  language  was  developed  in  con- 
sultation with  members  of  the  Senate 
Environment  and  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  President,  instead  of  using  more 
of  the  Senate's  time  with  a  detailed 
discussion  of  these  issues,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  a  letter  from  sev- 
eral national  conservation  groups  dis- 
cussing the  hydroelectric  provisions  of 
S.  2166  be  printed  in  the  Record  follow- 
ing these  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows:  ■ 

American        Rivers,       American 
Whttewater  affiuation. 


Friends  of  the  Riv'ER,  National 
Audubon  Society,  National 
Wildlife  Federation.  Sierra 
Club.  Trout  UNLiMrrED.  The 
Wilderness  Society. 

February  4.  1992. 
Dear  Senator:  S.  2166.  the  National  En- 
ergy Security  Act  of  1992.  is  currently  under 
consideration  in  the  Senate.  Our  organiza- 
tions are  very  concerned  that  provisions 
within  the  bill  relating  to  federal  licensing 
of  hydroelectric  facilities  would  signifi- 
cantly weaken  existing  environmental  pro- 
tections and  would  not  result  in  any  real  in- 
crease in  energy  production.  We  therefore 
strongly  encourage  you  to  vote  In  support  of 
the  following  amendments: 

1.  Wellstone  Amendment  to  delete  provi- 
sion which  exempts  "small"  hydroelectric 
projects  from  federal  licensing. 

S.  2166  would  automatically  eliminate  fed- 
eral licensing  jurisdiction  over  hydroelectric 
projects  of  5MW  or  less  capacity,  opening  the 
door  to  deregulation  of  two-thirds  of  all  cur- 
rently licensed  hydroelectric  power  projects, 
as  well  as  most  future  hydroelectric  develop- 
ment. The  provision  would  exempt  hydro- 
power  projects  from  most  federal  environ- 
mental and  cultural  resource  laws,  such  sis 
the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act. 
("NEPA")  and  the  consultation  require- 
ments of  the  Endangered  Species  Act.  by  the 
elimination  of  a  federal  role.  The  provision 
is  particularly  disturbing  given  that  hun- 
dreds of  the  nation's  oldest  and  most  envi- 
ronmentally damaging  hydroelectric 
projects  are  up  for  relicensing  over  the  next 
few  years  and  could  be  statutorily  exempted 
from  federal  environmental  laws. 

2.  Adams/Wirth/Leahy  (possibly)  Amend- 
ment to  delete  provision  which  eliminates 
the  federal  land  managing  agencies'  abilities 
to  set  mandatory  conditions  of  hydropower 
projects. 

S.  2166  would  eliminate  the  70-year-old  au- 
thority of  federal  land  manag'ement  agencies 
to  place  mandatory  conditions  on  hydro- 
electric power  facilities  located  on  federally 
reserved  lands,  such  as  national  forests, 
recreation  areas,  wildlife  refuges.  BLM  spe- 
cial management  areas,  and  military  lands. 
More  than  220  projects  are  located  on  na- 
tional forest  lands  alone,  with  recent  specu- 
lative proposals  for  hundreds  more,  all  of 
which  could  be  affected  by  this  provision. 
Giving  FERC  sole  authority  over  hydro- 
electric facilities  on  federal  lands  seriously 
undermines  the  mandate  of  the  land  manag- 
ing agencies  to  protect  and  manage  lands 
under  this  respective  jurisdictions. 

3.  Possible  Amendment  to  delete  provision 
which  establishes  the  Federal  Energy  Regu- 
latory Commission  ("FERC")  as  the  statu- 
torily defined  "lead"  agency  for  meeting  the 
requirements  of  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act  and  other  environmental  reviews. 

As  written,  the  bill  would  significantly 
weaken  the  administration  of  NEPA  by 
grranting  FERC  unprecedented  statutory  lead 
agency  status.  FERC,  which  has  a  dismal  en- 
vironmental record,  would  set  all  terms  for 
other  federal  agencies'  NEPA  reviews  relat- 
ing to  such  projects  and  setting  time  limits 
for  all  environmental  submissions  by  federal, 
state,  and  tribal  governments.  This  approach 
fundamentally  conflicts  with  the  NEPA  reg- 
ulations of  the  President's  Council  on  Envi- 
ronmental Quality. 

4.  Possible  Amendment  to  require  cost- 
sharing  and  to  delete  a  provision  which  au- 
thorizes open-ended  construction  of  water 
conservation  projects  for  energy  purposes. 

The  bill  would  authorize  studies  of  all  fed- 
eral dams  and  water  projects  to  increase  hy- 


droelectric power  generation  without  requir- 
ing cost-sharing  and  analysis  of  related  envi- 
ronmental concerns.  It  also  authorizes  both 
studies  and  open-ended  construction  of 
"water  conservation"  projects  by  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  to  increase  available  power 
at  Reclamation  dams  for  sale  to  electric 
utilities  by  reducing  water  or  energy  use  at 
western  irrigation  projects.  Water  projects 
should  not  be  authorized  for  construction 
without  the  opportunity  for  Congress  to  first 
consider  feasibility  studies  and  environ- 
mental review  documents.  These  provisions 
potentially  afTect  hundreds  of  dams  nation- 
wide. 

We  strongly  urge  you  to  vote  in  favor  of 
these  amendments  to  S.  2166. 

Elizabeth  Norcross.  American  Rivers. 
Ronald  Stork.  Friends  of  the  River; 
John  Echeverria.  National  Audubon 
Society.  William  Maxon.  Trout  Unlim- 
ited; Richard  Bowers.  American 
Whitewater  Affiliation;  David  Conrad. 
National  Wildlife  Federation;  David 
Gardiner,  Sierra  Club;  Don  Hellmann. 
The  Wilderness  Society. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  on  behalf  of  Senator 
Wellstone  requires  utilities  to  evalu- 
ate cogeneration  and  district  heating 
and  cooling  applications  in  selection 
for  new  energy  resources.  It  has  been 
cleared  on  both  sides. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  that  is 

tll6  C£LS6 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  (No.  1606)  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

amendment  no.  1607 

(Purpose:  To  formulate  a  plan  for  the  strate- 
gic diversification  of  U.S.  oil  imports  and 
for  the  development  of  the  energy  re- 
sources in  the  former  Soviet  Union) 
Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  John- 
ston], for  Mr.  Exos.  proposes  an  amendment 
numbered  1607. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill  insert 
the  following: 

SEC.    .  STRATEGIC  DIVERSIFICATION. 

The  Office  of  Barter  within  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Commerce  and  the  Interagency 
Group  on  Countertrade  shall  within  six 
months  from  the  date  of  enactment  report  to 
the  President  and  the  Congress  on  the  fea- 
sibility of  using  barter,  countertrade  and 
other  self-liquidating  finance  methods  to  fa- 
cilitate the  strategic  diversification  of  U.S. 
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through  cooperation  with   the 
ioviet  Union  in  the  development  of 
resources.  The  report  shall  con- 
other  relevant  topics  the  fea- 
of  trading  American  grown  food  for 
I  roduced  oil,  minerals  or  energy. 
JXON.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
amendment  to  require  the  Of- 
Barter  within  the  U.S.  Depart- 
Commerce  and  the  Interagency 
in  Countertrade  to  report  to  the 
and  the  Congress  on  the  fea- 
of  using  barter,  countertrade, 
dther     self-liquidating     finance 
to  facilitate  the  strategic  di- 
of  United  States  oil  im- 
hrough    cooperation    with    the 
Soviet  Union  in  the  develop- 
their  energy  resources.  The  re- 
consider  among   other  rel- 
opics  the  feasibility  of  trading 
grown   food  for   Soviet  pro- 
,  minerals,  or  energy. 

diversification    recognizes 
fact  that  America  needs  oil 
former   Soviet   Union   needs 
countless  other  goods  pro- 
in    the    United    States.    This 
attempts  to  start  a  process 
the  needs  of  these  former  ad- 
It  attempts  to  turn  a  former 
nto  a  future  customer. 
1  United  States  will  be  importing 
many  years.  The  United  States 
diversify  its  oil  purchases  in  a 
which  will  best  serve  American 
In    this   case,    it   is   in   the 
interest  to  expand  and  diver- 
available  sources  of  oil  and 
new  markets  for  American 
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imendment  seeks  the  consider- 
an  oil  import  strategy  which 
our  energy  needs  and  serve 
and  trade  needs  as  well, 
brmer  Soviet  Union  holds  the 
largest  reserves  of  oil.  Because 
democracies   of   the   former 
lave  1950"s  and  1960's  oil  explo- 
ind  extraction  technologies,  in 
/ears  oil  production  in  the  re- 
plummeted, 
amendment  calls  on  the  Presi- 
consider  a  long-term  strategy 
with  the  former  Soviet  Union 
its    energy    production 
the        use        of       barter, 
and  other  nontraditional 
of    finance    including    trading 
food  for  Soviet  oil. 
of  oil  purchased  or  bartered 
former  Soviet  Union  could  fa- 
addltlonal   American  sales  of 
products  whereas  a  barrel  of 
a  Persian  Gulf  nation  would 
add  to  a  bilateral  trade  deficit, 
words,  oil  from  the  former 
Union  could  equal  new  Amer- 
.  The  United  States  is  fall- 
the  curve.  France,  Poland, 
and  Cuba  all  have  announced 
oil  transactions.  There  is  great 
from    American    business    in 
tr|i.nsactions;  unfortunately  there 
limited  leadership  from  the 
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One  key  exception  is  Ambassador 
Robert  Strauss.  I  met  with  Ambassador 
Strauss  and  explained  my  interest  in 
barter  and  countertrade  transactions.  I 
was  delighted  to  learn  of  the  Ambas- 
sador's shared  interest  and  have  read 
reports  of  this  advocacy  of  food  for  oil 
exchanges  with  the  former  Soviet 
Union.  Now  is  the  time  to  seize  the  op- 
portunities created  by  a  freed  Soviet 
Union.  Now  is  also  the  time  to  kick  the 
Office  of  Barter  created  in  1988  into  full 
gear. 

This  amendment  is  intended  to  nudge 
the  President  into  mobilizing  the  ex- 
pertise in  his  Government  to  consider  a 
commonsense  approach  to  expanding 
U.S.  trade  and  meeting  U.S.  energy 
needs. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  on  behalf  of  Senator  ExoN, 
cleared  on  both  sides,  simply  requires 
the  preparation  of  a  study  on  the  fea- 
sibility of  using  a  barter  to  facilitate 
the  strategic  diversification  of  oil  im- 
ports through  cooperation  with  the 
former  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  the  mi- 
nority thoroughly  agrees  with  the 
thrust  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  (No.  1607)  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1608 

(Purpose:  To  preserve  Federal  Energy  Regu- 
latory Commission  authority  over  hydro- 
electric licensing,  and  for  other  purposes) 
Mr.    JOHNSTON.    Mr.    President,    I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
ExoN).  The  clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  John- 
ston], for  himself,  Mr.  Wallop,  Mr. 
Wellstone,  Mr.  Adams.  Mr.  Lugar,  Mr. 
Leahy,  and  Mr.  Bradley,  proposes  an 
amendment  numbered  1608. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

Beginning  on  page  93,  line  20,  delete  sec- 
tion 5301  in  its  entirety  and  substitute  the 
following: 

•■Sec.  5301.  Streamlining  Regulation 
UNDER  the  Federal  Power  Act.— The  Fed- 
eral Power  Act.  as  amended.  (16  U.S.C.  791a 
et  seq.)  is  further  amended  by  inserting  in 
section  4  •,  and  for  the  purposes  of  sub- 
sections (h)  and  (i),  the  Commission  shall' 
after  'empowered'  and  inserting  the  follow- 
ing after  subsection  (g): 

"(h)  Establish  procedures  that,  to  the  ex- 
tent  practicable,    provide   for    the   earliest 


identification  and  performance  of  all  studies 
and  analyses  required  to  be  performed  in 
conjunction  with  an  application  for  a  license 
under  this  part. 

"(i)  Within  one  year  after  enactment  of 
this  subsection,  enter  into  memoranda  of  un- 
derstanding with  each  Secretary  under 
whose  supervision  a  reservation  falls  which 
provides  for: 

"(1)  timely  submission  by  the  Secretary  to 
the  Commission  of  any  proposed  terms  and 
conditions  which  are  relevant  to  the  Sec- 
retary's statutory  responsibilities  for  the 
reservation  with  respect  to  the  proposed 
project; 

"(2)  establishment  and  implementation  of 
a  process  for  resolution  of  disputes,  if  any, 
between  the  Commission  and  the  Secretary 
concerning  conditions  proposed  by  the  Sec- 
retary in  connection  with  the  licensing  of  a 
project;  and, 

"(3)  identification  and  implementation  of 
measures  to  avoid  duplication  of  effort, 
delay,  and  costs  to  all  parties  in  connection 
with  the  licensing  of  a  project.". 

Beginning  on  page  98,  line  9,  delete  section 
5302  in  its  entirety  and  substitute  the  follow- 
ing: 

"Sec.  5302.  (a)  Memoranda  of  Under- 
STANDINO.— The  Commission  and  all  relevant 
federal  agencies  are  directed  to  enter  into 
memoranda  of  understanding  which  will  es- 
tablish procedures  for  a  consolidated  review 
to  the  fullest  extent  possible  under  the  Na- 
tional Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969  of 
federal  actions  affecting  the  authorization  of 
hydroelectric  projects  subject  to  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Commission. 

"(b)  Third  Party-  Contracting.— 

"(1)  Where  environmental  documents  are 
prepared  in  connection  with  an  application 
for  a  license  under  Part  1  of  the  Federal 
Power  Act,  the  Commission  may  permit,  at 
the  election  of  the  applicant,  a  contractor, 
consultant  or  other  person  funded  by  the  ap- 
plicant and  chosen  by  the  Commission  from 
among  a  list  of  such  individuals  or  compa- 
nies determined  by  the  Commission  to  be 
qualified  to  do  such  work,  to  prepare  such 
environmental  document.  The  contractor 
shall  execute  a  disclosure  statement  pre- 
pared by  the  Commission  specifying  that  it 
has  no  financial  or  other  interest  in  the  out- 
come of  the  project.  The  Commission  shall 
establish  the  scope  of  work  and  procedures 
to  assure  that  the  contractor,  consultant  or 
other  person  has  no  financial  or  other  poten- 
tial conflict  of  interest  in  the  outcome  of  the 
proceeding.  Nothing  herein  shall  affect  the 
Commission's  responsibility  to  comply  with 
the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act  of 
1969. 

"(2)  Where  an  environmental  assessment  is 
prepared  in  connection  with  an  application 
for  a  license  under  Part  1  of  the  Federal 
Power  Act,  the  Commission  may  permit  an 
applicant,  or  a  contractor,  consultant  or 
other  person  selected  by  the  applicant,  to 
prepare  such  environmental  assessment.  The 
contractor  shall  execute  a  disclosure  state- 
ment prepared  by  the  Commission  specifying 
that  it  has  no  financial  or  other  interest  in 
the  outcome  of  the  project.  The  Commission 
shall  institute  procedures,  including  pre-ap- 
plication  consultations,  to  advise  potential 
applicants  of  studies  or  other  information 
foreseeably  required  by  the  Commission.  The 
Commission  may  allow  the  filing  of  such  ap- 
plicant-prepared environmental  assessments 
as  part  of  the  application.  Nothing  herein 
shall  affect  the  Commission's  responsibility 
to  comply  with  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act  of  1969.". 

On  page  282,  line  1,  delete  the  words 
"Major  Fed-"  and  lines  2  through  19  and  in- 
sert in  lieu  thereof: 


"Memoranda  of  Understanding.— The 
Commission  and  all  relevant  federal  agencies 
are  directed  to  enter  into  memoranda  of  un- 
derstanding which  will  establish  procedures 
for  consolidated  review  to  the  fullest  extent 
possible  under  the  National  Environental 
Policy  Act  of  1969  of  federal  actions  affecting 
the  authorization  of  natural  gas  facilities 
subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Commis- 
sion.". 

On  page  282,  line  20,  delete  "'(b)"  and  in- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  "(b)  Environmental  Im- 
pact Statements.—". 

On  page  282,  line  22,  delete  "this"  and  in- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  "the  Natural  Gas.". 

On  page  282,  line  23,  strike  "shall"  and  in- 
sert "may". 

On  page  282,  line  24,  insert  "and  chosen  by 
the  Commission  from  among  a  list  of  such 
individuals  or  companies  determined  by  the 
Commission  to  be  qualified  to  do  such 
work",  after  "applicant". 

On  page  282.  line  25,  after  "document."  in- 
sert "The  contractor  shall  execute  a  disclo- 
sure statement  prepared  by  the  Commission 
specifying  that  it  has  no  financial  or  other 
interest  in  the  outcome  of  the  project.",  and 
delete  "The  Commission  shall"  and  all  that 
follows  through  "work."  on  page  283,  line  4. 

On  page  283,  line  11,  delete  "-(C)"  and  in- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  "(c)  Environmental  As- 
sessments.—". 

On  page  283.  line  14,  strike  "shall  "  and  in- 
sert "may". 

On  page  283,  line  16,  after  "assessment."  in- 
sert "The  contractor  shall  execute  a  disclo- 
sure statement  prepared  by  the  Commission 
specifying  that  it  has  no  financial  or  other 
interest  in  the  outcome  of  the  project.". 

On  page  283.  line  20,  stike  "shall"  and  in- 
sert "may". 

On  page  283,  delete  lines  24  and  25  and,  on 
page  284,  delete  lines  1  and  2,  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof: 

"(d)  Any  environmental  review  undertaken 
by  the  Commisson  pursuant  to  the  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969,  or  by  a 
project  sponsor  must  include  those  facilities 
subject  to  the  Natural  Gas  Act  and  Natural 
Gas  Policy  Act  of  1978,  but  will  not  include 
nay  related  nonjurisdictional  facilities  un- 
less the  Commission's  control  and  respon- 
sibility over  those  facilities  is  sufficient  to 
cause  the  private  action  to  become  a  Federal 
action.  To  determine  whether  sufficient  con- 
trol and  responsibility  by  the  Commission 
exists,  the  following  factors  must  be  consid- 
ered: 

"(1)  whether  the  regulated  activity  com- 
prises merely  a  link  in  a  corridor-type 
project; 

"(2)  the  extent  of  the  nonjurisdictional  fa- 
cilities in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  reg- 
ulated activity; 

"(3)  the  extent  to  which  the  entire  project 
will  be  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Com- 
mission; and 

"(4)  the  extent  of  cumulative  Federal  con- 
trol and  responsibility. 

"(e)  As  part  of  a  required  NEPA  review  of 
proposed  facilities,  at  the  beginning,  FERC 
shall  meet  with  the  applicant,  other  affected 
Federal,  State  and  local  agencies,  affected 
Indian  Tribes,  if  any.  and  other  interested 
persons  to  identify  issues  to  be  analyzed  and 
when  serving  as  the  land  agency,  FERC  may 
allocate  assignments,  and  establish  time 
frames  necessary  for  the  preparation  of  an 
Environmental  Impact  Statement  (EIS).". 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  myself  and  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Minnesota.  I  am  very 
pleased  to  have  been  able  to  work  this 


issue  out  and  to  have  this  amendment 
accepted  by  the  committee.  This  is  an 
important  issue,  and  I  believe  we  have 
achieved  a  reasonable  compromise 
which  addresses  the  major  concerns  of 
all  interested  parties.  I  commend  Sen- 
ator Wellstone  and  his  staff,  all  of  the 
Senators  who  signed  our  original  letter 
and  their  staff.  Senators  Johnston  and 
Wallop  and  the  committee  staff  for 
their  hard  work  to  make  this  com- 
promise possible. 

Mr.  President,  I  come  from  a  State 
that  is  one  of  the  Nation's  leaders  in 
hydropower  production.  As  such,  I  had 
deep  reservations  about  the  hydro- 
electric provisions  of  S.  2166,  particu- 
larly those  dealing  with  the  mandatory 
conditioning  authority  of  Federal  land 
managers  and  the  5  megawatt  exemp- 
tion. 

In  Washington  State  and  across  the 
Nation,  hydropower  is  a  critically  im- 
portant resource  which  must  be  man- 
aged in  an  extraordinarily  careful,  de- 
liberate manner.  The  AdamsAVellstone 
amendment  will  not  only  allow  that 
careful  planning  process  to  continue 
consistent  with  existing  law,  it  will  im- 
prove the  timeliness  and  efficiency  of 
hydropower  licensing.  This  is  the  best 
possible  result  for  FERC,  for  the  Fed- 
eral land  managers,  and  for  the  hydro- 
power  industry. 

As  many  of  you  know,  the  entire  Pa- 
cific Northwest  region  is  struggling 
with  a  complex  set  of  problems  related 
to  saving  and  restoring  depleted  salm- 
on runs.  No  activity  has  contributed 
more  to  the  destruction  of  the  North- 
west's salmon,  steelhead,  and  sea-run 
cutthroat-trout  populations  than  hy- 
droelectric development.  In  response  to 
this  threat,  we  have  worked  extremely 
hard  to  craft  a  regional  hydroelectric 
planning  process  in  order  to  meet  the 
region's  power  needs  and  to  provide  for 
responsible  regulation  and  protection 
of  our  fisheries.  This  process  is  founded 
on  existing  law  in  hydropower  licens- 
ing. It  is  a  process  in  which  the  Federal 
land  managers  play  a  critical  role. 

For  example,  the  Forest  Service  has 
jurisdiction  over  50  percent  of  all  of  the 
salmon  habitat  in  the  region  and  is 
deeply  involved  in  salmon  recovery 
planning  efforts.  Many  other  agencies 
and  utilities  participate  in  that  process 
through  the  Forest  Service.  If  we  are 
to  protect  the  growing  Federal  invest- 
ment in  salmon  runs  in  the  region,  the 
Forest  Service  and  the  other  Federal 
land  managers  must  retain  their  au- 
thority to  set  conditions  on  FERC 
hydro  projects.  One  arm  of  the  Federal 
Government  should  not  be  tearing 
down  what  another  arm  is  trying  to 
construct. 

The  Federal  land  managers  have  had 
the  authority  to  set  mandatory  condi- 
tions on  federally  licensed  hydro- 
electric projects  for  70  years.  They 
were  given  this  authority  in  order  to 
protect  the  lands  and  resources  under 
their  charge.  It  simply  does  not  make 


sense— particularly  given  the  com- 
prehensive planning  process  underway 
in  the  Northwest — to  give  the  Federal 
Energy  Regulatory  Commission  the  au- 
thority to  override  the  United  States 
Forest  Service,  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  [BLM],  and  other  Federal 
agencies  in  setting  hydropower  license 
conditions  on  public  lands. 

In  the  State  of  Washington,  more 
than  28  percent  of  our  land  area  is  fed- 
erally owned,  and  the  vast  bulk  of 
small-scale  hydropower  proposals  in- 
volve these  lands,  especially  developers 
interested  in  siting  projects  on  na- 
tional forest  streams.  There  is  too 
much  at  stake  on  these  lands  to  turn 
their  fate  over  to  the  Federal  Energy 
Regulatory  Commission.  A  poorly  sited 
or  improperly  conditioned  hydropower 
project  can  wipe  out  years  of  restora- 
tion work  and  fisheries-management 
efforts  in  a  single  stroke. 

Under  the  umbrella  of  the  Northwest 
Power  Planning  Council's  [NPPC]  en- 
ergy, fish  and  wildlife  planning  process, 
I  believe  we  can  continue  to  work  to- 
gether as  a  region  to  come  to  terms 
with  these  complex  issues.  The  NPPC, 
BPA,  and  the  Public  Utility  Districts 
cooperate  very  closely  with  the  man- 
agers of  Federal  public  lands  through- 
out the  Pacific  Northwest.  Our  amend- 
ment will  allow  this  process  to  con- 
tinue unabated.  At  the  same  time,  it 
will  allow  hydro  developers,  in  con- 
junction with  FERC,  to  enter  into 
agreements  to  ensure  the  timely  proc- 
essing of  their  license  applications. 
This  is  a  reasonable  and  balanced  reso- 
lution to  the  concerns  of  the  land  man- 
agers, the  regional  planners,  and  the 
hydroelectric  community. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  very  pleased  to 
have  been  able  to  forge  such  a  reason- 
able and,  I  believe,  responsible  resolu- 
tion to  this  complicated  issue.  This 
makes  sense  for  the  Washington  State, 
the  Pacific  Northwest,  and  the  Nation. 
Again,  I  thank  Senator  Wellstone  and 
the  other  Senators  and  staff  who 
worked  to  make  this  compromise  pos- 
sible. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  on  behalf  of  myself.  Sen- 
ators Wallop.  Wellstone,  and  Adams 
addresses  a  series  of  issues  in  the  hy- 
droelectric power  natural  gas  sections 
of  S.  2166. 

The  amendment  should  lead  to  im- 
provements in  the  hydroelectric  licens- 
ing process  and  make  it  more  timely 
and  rational  and  less  expensive  to  the 
parties. 

The  amendment  will  preserve  Fed- 
eral land  manager's  existing  authority 
to  set  conditions  for  hydro  projects. 

The  amendment  also  strikes  the  pro- 
vision of  S.  2166  which  would  have 
granted  States  jurisdiction  to  license  5 
megawatt  and  smaller  hydro  projects 
and  addresses  concerns  expressed  by 
the  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works  with  the  bill's  treatment 
of   NEPA    compliance    in    connection 
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I  support  this  amendment,  I 

it    reflects    a    tolerable    com- 

I  want  my  colleagues  to  know 

much  rather  have  preserved 

bill  language.  The  bill  as 

sent  a  clear  signal  that  we 

get  on  with  the  important  busi- 

licensing  and  constructing  safe 

nvironmentally     sound     hydro 

and  issuing  certificates  that 

natural  gas  pipelines. 

amendments  are  a  small  step 
right  direction  but  do  not  go  as 
would  like  to  have  gone  or  as 
think  the  country  needs  to  go. 
'  /ALLOP.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
that  the  new  paragraph 
iubsection  (d)  on  page  283  is  in- 
to be  interpreted  as  meaning 
determination  of  Federal  con- 
responsibility  will  be  limited 
portions  of  the  project  beyond 
liiiiits  of  Commission  jurisdiction, 
the  cumulative  Federal  involve- 
the  Commission  and  other  Fed- 
akencies   is    sufficient    to    grant 
qontrol  over  such  additional  por- 
the  project. 

that  understanding,  I  say  that 

minority  agrees,  and  I  ask  unani- 

<  onsent  that  Mr.  Lugar  be  added 
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as  a  cc  nsponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
object  on,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amend  nent. 
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VALLOP.  Mr.  President,  I  move 

the  vote. 
rOHNSTON.  I  move  to  lay  that 
on  the  table. 

motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
to. 

OHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  will 

send  an  amendment  to  the  desk 

of  Senator  MURKOWSKI.  The 

project  is  a  run-of-the-river 

project  to  supply  needed  electric 

to  three  remote  Alaiskan  Native 

.  The  proposed  project  will  free 

lages  from  air  quality  impacts, 

fire  hazards,  and  devastating 

dependence,  and  the  proposed 

would  remove  these  projects 

^RC  jurisdiction. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1609 

JOHNSTON.    Mr.    President,    I 

amendment  to  the  desk  and 

its  immediate  consideration. 

PRESIDING     OFFICER.      The 

1  rill  report. 

assistant  legislative  clerk  read 


£n 


Mr. 
send 
ask  foi 

The 
clerk 

The 
as  follows: 

The  ienator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  John- 
ston], for  Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  proposes  an 
amendi  lent  numbered  1609. 

Mr.  rOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanii  lous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amend  ment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
object  on,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  umendment  is  as  follows: 


On  page  105.  at  the  end  of  line  20  strike  "." 
and  insert  '•;  and  (3)  a  project  located  near 
Nondalton.  Alaska,  with  application  num- 
bered EL88-2S-«)1." 

Mr.  WALLOP.  The  minority  agrees 
with  the  thrust  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  (No.  1609)  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  engage  the  distinguished  floor 
manager  in  a  colloquy  concerning  the 
meaning  of  a  term  used  in  the  vehicu- 
lar natural  gas,  or  VNG,  provisions  of 
S.  2166.  The  purpose  of  these  provisions 
is  to  promote  the  development  of  a  re- 
tail distribution  infrastructure  for 
VNG  by  eliminating  regulatory  dis- 
incentives for  participation  by  existing 
natural  gas  distributors  and  auto- 
motive fuel  marketers. 

Mr.  President,  my  question  concerns 
section  11108  of  2166.  Among  other 
things,  this  section  amends  section  2  of 
the  Natural  Gas  Act  to  define  the  term 
"Vehicular  Natural  Gas".  This  is  de- 
fined to  mean  "natural  gas  that  is  ulti- 
mately used  as  fuel  in  a  motor  vehi- 
cle." I  ask  the  floor  manager  to  explain 
what  is  meant  by  the  term  "motor  ve- 
hicle" in  the  definition  of  "Vehicular 
Natural  Gas."  In  particular,  I  want  to 
make  sure  that  the  term  is  not  limited 
to  cars,  trucks  and  buses,  but  that  it 
includes  all  self-proi)elled  vehicles  in- 
cluding, for  example,  locomotives  and 
self-propelled  construction  equipment. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  would  be  pleased 
to  respond  to  the  question  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado.  With  respect  to  the 
identical  provision  in  S.  1220,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources in  its  report  noted  that  "[i]t  is 
intended  that  the  term  "motor  vehicle' 
be  construed  broadly  to  include  both 
vehicles  now  technologically  capable  of 
fueling  with  natural  gas,  such  as  auto- 
mobiles, trucks,  boats  and  trains,  as 
well  as  other  vehicles  that  may  become 
technologically  capable  of  fueling  with 
natural  gas  in  the  future."  The  com- 
mittee's reference  to  boats  and  trains, 
I  believe,  evidences  an  intention  that 
the  term  "motor  vehicle"  be  broader 
than  simply  on-road  vehicles.  To  put  it 
quite  simply,  if  it  has  a  motor  that  is 
fueled  with  natural  gas,  and  if  that 
motor  can  propel  it  somewhere,  it  is  a 
"motor  vehicle"  for  purposes  of  the 
definition  of  "Vehicular  Natural  Gas" 
in  section  11108  of  S.  2166,  and  the  use 
of  natural  gas  for  such  vehicles  is  con- 
templated by  this  section. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  floor  manager  for  his  clarification. 


ENERGY  SMARTS:  CHILDREN 
BUILDING  POWERPLANTS 


Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
Senate  concludes  consideration  of  the 
national  energy  strategy  legislation  I 
want  to  share  with  my  colleagues  an 
inspiring  program  in  Oregon  which 
transcends  much  of  the  rhetoric  we 
heard  this  week,  and  which  combines 
energy  and  the  environment  with  our 
national  education  goals  to  improve 
mathematics  and  science  literacy.  I 
hope  this  story  will  motivate  others  to 
inquire  within  their  own  communities 
about  ways  to  promote  these  mutual 
societal  objectives. 

Before  I  outline  the  details  of  this  in- 
novative and  truly  comprehensive  ef- 
fort, I  want  to  say  that  in  Oregon  we  do 
follow  national  politics.  We  do  read  the 
national  newspapers.  We  are  aware  of 
the  conventional  thinking  that  says: 
"The  war  is  over  we  don't  need  a  na- 
tional energy  policy  *  *  ♦  that  you 
can't  pass  a  national  energy  bill  with- 
out nightly  news  stories  about  gasoline 
lines  *  *  *  and  that  energy  and  the  en- 
vironment have  lost  their  popular  ap- 
peal because  of  concern  over  jobs." 

But  what  I  am  here  to  report  is  that, 
at  least  in  my  State,  concern  over  en- 
ergy and  the  environment  has  not  re- 
ceded as  a  public  concern,  rather  it 
simply  has  taken  on  a  new  form. 

The  people  I  know  who  are  concerned 
about  energy  use  and  the  environment 
don't  often  read  the  New  York  Times. 
They  never  come  to  the  Hill  to  lobby 
on  energy  issues  and  they  are  almost 
never  surveyed  for  their  views  on  the 
subject.  These  people  don't  often  worry 
about  how  much  energy  is  going  to 
cost,  because  they  don't  make  any 
money. 

But,  Mr.  President,  what  these  people 
think  about  energy  and  the  environ- 
ment will  make  all  the  difference  in 
the  world— because  these  people  are 
our  children. 

Throughout  the  past  decade  children 
of  America  have  expressed  a  growing 
concern  about  the  health  of  our  planet 
and  consistently  have  linked  their  con- 
cerns to  energy  use  in  our  society.  The 
success  of  community  recycling  ef- 
forts—led in  large  part  by  children — 
taught  us  an  important  lesson — that 
children  are  willing  to  change  their  be- 
havior in  order  to  achieve  a  long-term 
and  admittedly  ethereal  social  policy 
objective.  Those  who  say  today's  kids 
are  materialistic  and  self  indulgent  are 
wrong.  Which  is  the  heart  of  my  story, 
Mr.  President. 

Could  this  kind  of  adolescent  altru- 
ism apply  to  energy  use?  Could  a  new 
school  curriculum  be  developed  that 
would  teach  kids  about  wise  energy 
consumption  and  environmental  trade- 
offs? 

Could  kids  be  motivated  enough  to 
build  a  powerplant  out  of  energy  con- 
servation? Could  the  utilities  in  my 
State  lead  the  way  to  regional  collabo- 
ration in  a  critical  area  of  education — 
mathematics  and  science? 


These  are  the  kinds  of  questions  that 
have  caused  a  minor  revolution  in  Or- 
egon. With  the  assistance  of  the  Bonne- 
ville Power  Administration  and  others, 
one  electric  utility  in  my  State— Port- 
land General  Electric  Co.— has  been 
asking  these  questions  and  has  devel- 
oped a  consensus  of  answers  from  the 
energy  community  in  the  northwest  re- 
gion. The  effort  has  caught  the  atten- 
tion of  both  the  energy  industry  and 
educators  alike. 

The  program  is  called  Energy 
Smarts.  And  their  motto  is  quite  ap- 
propriate, "Kids  +  Schools  =  Power." 
The  program  has  several  separate  but 
interrelated  components  and  includes 
materials  for  grade  levels  K  through  12. 
Originally  the  program  was  conceived 
to  help  school  districts  cut  operating 
costs  by  conducting  expanded  energy 
facility  audits,  installing  state-of-the- 
art  energy  efficient  equipment,  and 
providing  operation  and  maintenance 
training.  By  reducing  energy  bills  15  to 
30  percent  the  schools  would  save  $15  to 
$20  million  by  199&-97  school  year  which 
would  then  be  available  for  other  edu- 
cational expenses.  In  Oregon,  energy 
operating  costs  account  for  the  second 
largest  school  expenditure  after  teach- 
er salaries. 

While  the  energy  efficiency  upgrades 
would  provide  a  kind  of  working  lab- 
oratory for  many  school  children,  the 
heart  of  the  Energy  Smarts  Program  is 
the  portion  designed  tor  eighth  graders, 
called  "In  Concert  With  the  Environ- 
ment." In  Concert  With  the  Environ- 
ment integrates  the  concept  of  eco- 
watts  as  a  means  of  teaching  students 
how  lifestyles  and  consumption  are  re- 
flected in  energy  use  and  conservation. 
Every  time  you  get  in  the  car  you 
consume  an  eco-watt.  Every  time  you 
turn  on  a  light  switch  you  use  up  an 
eco-watt.  Every  time  you  buy  a  gaso- 
line lawn  mower  or  electric  appliance 
you  are  making  a  choice  about  what 
kind  of  energy  you  want  to  consume 
and  which  environmental  tradeoffs  you 
believe  are  important.  In  the  Energy 
Smarts  Program,  the  term  eco-watt  is 
entirely  fuel-blind. 

Mr.  President,  the  curriculum  for 
this  program  contains  many  wonderful 
examples  of  energy  education:  If  a  fam- 
ily chooses  to  recycle  all  of  their  news- 
papers, it  would  reduce  21  cubic  feet  of 
needed  landfill:  it  would  save  over  3,000 
gallons  of  water  plus  the  electrical  en- 
ergy saved,  and  it  would  remove  the 
equivalent  volume  of  COj  emissions  as 
four  mature  trees. 

There  is  yet  another  element  of  the 
In  Concert  With  the  Environment  Pro- 
gram for  eighth  grade  students.  At  the 
end  of  this  6-week  curriculum,  students 
will  be  sufficiently  versed  in  energy 
supply  and  consumption  that^with  the 
help  of  their  parents — they  will  con- 
duct their  own  home  energy  and  envi- 
ronmental audits.  The  utilities  will  use 
the  information  in  the  audit  to  evalu- 
ate the  actual  improvements  in  energy 


efficiency  made  by  that  family.  Ac- 
tions taken  by  the  family  are  linked  to 
energy  conservation  tariffs  which  allow 
participating  utilities  to  accrue  a  12- 
percent  return  on  their  investment  in 
the  equipment  and  materials  used  to 
develop  the  program.  The  expressed 
goal  of  Energy  Smarts  is  for  eighth 
graders  over  a  5-year  period  to  build  a 
15MW  powerplant  from  the  energy  con- 
served under  this  approach. 

Mr.  President,  the  energy  and  envi- 
ronmental benefits  are  obvious  but 
what  has  caught  the  imagination  of 
educators  in  Oregon  is  the  opportunity 
for  the  Energy  Smarts  curriculum  to 
also  develop  important  analytical 
skills  in  math  and  science  and  to  pro- 
mote parental  involvement  in  the  edu- 
cational process. 

The  Northeast  Regional  Educational 
Laboratory,  1  of  10  Federal  educational 
laboratories  across  the  country,  is  now 
taking  a  lead  role  in  assembling  the  in- 
frastructure to  support  the  regional 
collaboration  initiated  under  Energy 
Smarts.  Through  the  Excellence  in 
Science,  Mathematics  and  Engineering 
Education  Act  of  1990,  enacted  last 
year.  Federal  funds  will  soon  be  avail- 
able to  regions  like  the  Northwest  to 
develop  consortia  of  education  and 
science  resources  to  provide  technical 
assistance  for  schools  and  teachers  en- 
gaged in  the  educational  reform  proc- 
ess. Such  assistance  may  provide  as- 
sessment of  student  achievement  in 
programs  like  Energy  Smarts. 

As  we  all  know,  collaboration  on  edu- 
cational reform  cannot  come  soon 
enough.  I  was  dismayed  to  find  yet  an- 
other international  comparison  of  our 
schoolchildren  on  the  front  pages  on 
this  morning's  papers.  The  Secretary  of 
Education,  Lamar  Alexander,  termed 
the  new  data  as  a  clear  warning  that 
even  good  schools  are  not  properly  pre- 
paring children  for  world  competition. 

The  results  are  frightening,  although 
I  must  say,  literally  numbing  by  now. 
The  average  American  13-year-old 
scored  55  percent  out  of  100  on  the 
math  test  administered  in  6,000  class- 
rooms worldwide.  By  comparison,  stu- 
dents in  Korea  scored  18  percent  high- 
er. Our  students  fared  a  bit  better  in 
science  with  the  average  score  resting 
at  67  percent.  11  points  below  the  top- 
scoring  countries.  But  most  distress- 
ingly, American  students  ranked  be- 
hind those  in  the  Soviet  Union,  Italy, 
Israel.  France.  Scotland,  and  Spain. 

Mr.  President,  I  strongly  believe  the 
Energy  Smarts  Program  can  serve  as  a 
model  for  reform.  Currently,  it  is  ad- 
ministered as  a  demonstation  project 
in  23  schools  within  both  Portland  Gen- 
eral Electric  and  Northwest  Natural 
Gas  service  territory.  Through  the  ef- 
forts of  the  Bonneville  Power  Adminis- 
tration. Pacific  Power  and  Light,  and 
the  Northwest  Natural  Gas  Co.  the  cur- 
riculum may  soon  be  implemented  re- 
gionwide. 

At  the  same  time  as  the  participat- 
ing students  and  school  administrators 


of  the  Energy  Smarts  Program  are 
building  their  15-megawatt  powerplant 
out  of  conservation,  schools  will  be 
saving  money;  environmental  benefits 
will  be  accruing  and  we  will  be  shaping 
the  behavioral  patterns  of  these  chil- 
dren for  the  rest  of  their  adult  lives. 

It  is  not  enough  for  children  to  sim- 
ply be  awaire  and  concerned  about  the 
problems  of  the  environment.  The  En- 
ergy Smarts  Program  will  fill  in  the 
missing  pieces  by  arming  them  with 
the  conceptual  tools  to  make  wise 
choices  about  energy  consumption.  It 
will  teach  them  that  we  can  not  elimi- 
nate environmental  impacts  entirely, 
but  that  we  can  minimize  environ- 
mental impacts  and  that  we  have 
choices  to  make  about  which  environ- 
mental values  are  most  important. 
This  concept  of  environmental  choices. 
I  believe,  has  been  lost  in  much  of  oxu- 
debate  over  national  energy  policy. 

The  second  broader  benefit.  Mr. 
President,  is  that  the  Energy  Smarts 
Program  supports  our  national  man- 
date to  improve  mathematics  and 
science  literacy  by  providing  classroom 
activities  that  children  can  also  do  at 
home  with  their  parents.  The  marriage 
of  math  and  science  literacy  with  real 
world  experiences  about  environmental 
choices  is  a  powerful  combination  that 
is  embodied  within  the  same  Energy 
Smarts  Program. 

The  Energy  Smarts  Program  is  truly 
an  ingenious  combination  of  elements 
that  are  all  convergring  at  the  same 
time:  Rate  tariffs  that  treat  energy 
conservation  like  other  supply  options; 
improved  energy  efficient  equipment; 
budget  cut  backs  within  local  school 
districts.  This  is  why  the  Energy 
Smarts  Program  has  enjoyed  the 
strong  support  and  participation  of  the 
Oregon  Department  of  Education,  the 
Oregon  Department  of  Energy,  the 
Public  Utility  Commission,  the  North- 
west Power  Planning  Council,  the 
Northwest  Regional  Educational  Lab- 
oratory, the  Bonneville  Power  Admin- 
istration, Battelle  Pacific  Northwest 
Laboratories,  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency,  as  well  as  Portland 
General  Electric.  Pacific  Power  and 
Light,  and  Northwest  Natural  Gas. 

But  the  truly  unique  aspect  of  En- 
ergy Smarts  is  that  under  the  same 
umbrella  we  will  be  arming  our  chil- 
dren with  both  the  conceptual  and  ana- 
lytical tools  to  develop  long  term  be- 
havioral changes  which  will  help  rec- 
oncile the  environmental  consequences 
of  our  energy  dependent  society. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  from  this  morn- 
ing's Washington  Post  regarding  inter- 
national comparisons  in  mathematics 
and  science  education  be  included  in 
the  Record  following  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
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!  tUDENTs  Test  Below  Average 
(By  Mary  Jordan) 
international  comparison  of  school- 
shows  American  students  perform- 
average    in    mathematics    and 
a  "clear  warning"  that  even  good 
are  not  properly  preparing  students 
wodld  competition.  Education  Secretary 
Uexander  said  yesterday, 
urvey  of  175,000  students  worldwide, 
Alexander   called    "the    best    inter- 
comparison  of  student  abilities  in  25 
also  shows  American  students  watch- 
mote  television  and  doing  less  homework 
alfnost  all  of  their  counterparts  around 
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Alex£  nder  noted  that  the  results  show  that 
top  10  percent  of  American  students  "can 
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he  said,   the  results  also  show 

vast  majority  of  American  students 

below  the  international  average. 

i^eans  this  is  not  just  an  inner-city 

or  a  rural   poverty   problem,"   he 

'8  a  problem  in  the  suburbs  and  in 

miidle-class  families  all  over  the  coun- 
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offlcials   said    the    S2    million 
designed  to  answer  criticisms  of 
in^rnational  comparisons.  It  tested  9- 
in  14  countries  and  13-year-olds  in 
couiltries.  Notably  missing  from  the  list 
Jai  an  and  Germany,  which  declined  to 
in  the  survey  funded  by  the  Edu- 
Department,    the    National    Science 
and  the  Carnegie  Foundation, 
average  American  13-year-old  scored  55 
out  of  100  on  the  math  test  adminis- 
March  in  6,000  classrooms  world- 
comparison.  Taiwanese  and  Korean 
scored  18  percentage  points  higher. 
13-year-olds  in  America  fared  bet- 
sctiring  an   average   of  67   percent,    11 
lelow  the  leaders. 

rightest  news  for  the  United  States 

science  scores  of  9-year-olds,  who 

only   behind  Korea  and  Taiwan 

by  3  percentage  points.  The  Edu- 

Testing    Service,    which    adminis- 

he    test,    said    the    survey    suggests 

students  fell  behind  as  they  got 

began  being  tested  on  more  com- 

sciences.  like  chemistry. 

Airvey  appeared  to  challenge  some  no- 

a|>out  what  leads  to  academic  success. 

lass  size,  a  longer  school  year,  and 

nfoney  spent  on  books,  computers,  and 

did  not  make  a  notable  difference  in 

achievement,  according  to  the  sur- 
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"Thli  suggests  that  within  all  of  those 
countrl  5S,  the  more  time  students  spend 
watchii  ig  television,  the  less  well  they  do  in 
science  "  said  Archie  E.  Lapointe,  one  of  the 
study'atauthors. 


which  along  with  Taiwan  scored  at 
had  49  students  in  an  average  class, 
of  any  country.  Hungarian  stu- 
!  cored  in  the  top  half  in  math  and 
but  go  to  school  only  177  days,  about 
e  as  Americans  and  near  the  bottom 
surveyed.  The  United  States  is  at  or 
top  on  dollars  spent  per  student. 
s  tudy  did  suggest,  however,  a  correla- 
b^tween  achievement  and  time  spent 
television,   doing  homework,   and 


United  Sutes,  22  percent  of  the  13- 
tested  in  science  watched  at  least 
of  television  a  day.  In  Korea,  the 
10  percent  watched  at  least 
a  day;  in  Taiwan  and  Switzerland, 
the  top,  7  percent  watched  that  much 
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On  the  average,  American  13-year-olds 
spend,  at  most,  an  hour  a  week  on  math 
homework  and  the  same  on  science.  Chinese 
students  spend  at  least  four  times  that  on 
math  and  Russlsuis  study  science  at  home  for 
at  least  four  times  that  on  math  and  Rus- 
sians study  science  at  home  for  at  least  four 
hours  a  week. 

Previous  international  comparisons  have 
been  criticized  for  including  too  few  coun- 
tries, not  accounting  for  curriculum  dif- 
ferences— such  as  what  year  students  in  dif- 
ferent countries  learn  geometry— and  be- 
cause only  a  small  percentage  of  students  at- 
tend school  in  some  countries,  effectively 
comparing  a  cross-section  of  American  stu- 
dents with  the  elite  of  another  country. 

Iris  C.  Rotberg,  a  senior  social  scientist  at 
the  Rand  Corp.  on  a  leave  of  absence  from 
the  National  Science  Foundation,  said  she 
believes  many  of  those  flaws  remain  in  the 
new  study. 

"The  practicality  of  making  comparisons 
across  diverse  societies  and  educational  sys- 
tems make  it  difficult  to  interpret  the  find- 
ings." She  noted  that  "only  elite  schools  and 
regions  were  sampled"  in  some  countries. 

"There  are  different  curriculum  emphases 
in  different  countries  and  the  test  results 
could  reflect  those,"  she  said.  "We  make  pol- 
icy based  on  these  findings  and  the  findings 
could  be  misleading  because  of  technical 
glitches  on  these  tests." 

In  the  survey  of  13-year-olds,  Britain, 
China,  Portugal,  Brazil  and  Mozambique  had 
a  low  participation  rate,  so  they  were  not  in- 
cluded in  the  main  ranking.  Of  the  15  coun- 
tries where  a  large  percentage  of  students 
were  included,  Jordan  was  the  only  country 
to  rank  below  the  United  States  in  math. 
Ireland  and  Jordan  were  the  only  countries 
whose  students  had  worse  scores  in  science. 

Among  the  countries  whose  students  per- 
formed better  than  those  in  the  United 
States:  the  former  Soviet  Union  (Russian- 
speaking  students  in  14  republics  surveyed) 
Italy,  Israel  (Hebrew-speaking  schools  tested 
only),  France,  Scotland  and  Spain. 

.MANDATED  OPEN-ACCESS 

Mr.  SHELBY.  Mr.  President,  my 
friend  the  chairman  of  the  Energy 
Committee  and  Senator  Riegle  have 
entered  into  colloquy  in  which  they 
have  addressed  the  question  of  trans- 
mission access  and  whether  it  should 
be  mandated  in  the  electric  utility  in- 
dustry. And  I  would  like  to  add  my 
views  on  that  subject  at  this  time.  As 
we  all  know,  neither  the  Senate  Energy 
Committee  nor  the  Senate  as  a  whole, 
has  had  the  opportunity  to  consider 
fully  the  need  for  or  ramifications  of 
mandating  open  access  to  the  Nation's 
electric  grid. 

In  fact,  in  Committee,  we  specifically 
decided  not  to  take  up  the  Issue  of 
transmission  access  because:  First, 
greater  access  could  prove  destructive 
and  unfair;  second,  developing  com- 
prehensive legislation  to  deal  with  the 
case-by-case  problems  that  arise  in  a 
transmission  access  dispute  Is  inordi- 
nately difficult;  third,  greater  access 
may  evolve  naturally  as  we  make 
changes  in  the  Holding  Company  Act, 
and,  fourth,  the  administration  itself 
did  not  include  transmission  access  in 
its  national  energy  strategy  proposal. 

Now,  for  those  who  may  have  ques- 
tions about  transmission  access,  I  want 


to  take  a  moment  to  address  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  or  not  we  need  to  make 
any  additional  changes  in  the  law  to 
require  open-access  to  the  Nation's 
electric  grid.  The  theoretical  objective 
of  forced  opening  of  the  electric  power 
transmission  grid  is  to  encourage  com- 
petition, thereby  stimulating  produc- 
tion efficiency  and  creating  a  more  ef- 
ficient bulk  power  market.  A  good  case 
can  be  made  for  using  competition  to 
stimulate  production  efficiency,  but  If 
such  competition  were  to  impair  the 
viability  of  the  power  grid,  we  might 
lose  all  the  perceived  advantages  and 
more.  Moreover,  there  is  no  conclusive 
evidence  that  market  efficiency  would 
be  improved  significantly  If  the  grid 
were  opened  up.  There  appears  to  be 
little  room  for  improvement  in  the 
short-term  market,  and  I  fear  that  pro- 
posals to  open  up  the  system  may  Im- 
pair rather  than  improve  long-term 
market  efficiency. 

The  fact  is  that,  aside  from  the  inves- 
tors in  independent  power  production 
projects,  society  as  a  whole  has  little 
to  gain  or  lose  from  the  success  of  fail- 
ure of  any  particular  Independent 
power  generation  enterprise.  The 
stakes  are  much  higher  when  it  comes 
to  an  Infrastructure  Industry  such  as 
the  electric  utility  industry.  Other 
businesses  and  all  individuals  depend 
on  a  reliable  and  economical  supply  of 
electricity;  thus,  society  as  a  whole  has 
a  genuine  Interest  In  reliable  and  eco- 
nomic electric  power.  This  fact  has 
long  been  recognized  in  electric  utility 
laws  and  regulations.  Let  us  not  dis- 
turb this  equilibrium. 

The  electric  power  generating  and 
transmission  system  Is  a  vital  national 
asset.  It  furnishes  a  blanket  of  broad 
public  services  that  are  available  to  ev- 
eryone connected  thereto.  However, 
the  grid  is  vulnerable.  It  Is  at  the 
mercy  of  every  system  it  serves.  A  mis- 
take on  the  grid  can  cause  widespread 
damage,  as  happened  in  1965  when  a  se- 
ries of  errors  in  Canada  followed  by  an 
unsustainable  rush  of  power  into  up- 
state New  York  caused  the  blackout  of 
New  York  City.  When  these  large-scale 
outages  occur,  the  impact  on  cities  and 
communities  can  be  dramatic.  On  Jan- 
uary 6  of  this  year,  an  outage  occurred 
here  that  blacked  out  portions  of  the 
District.  Offices  closed,  traffic  flow  was 
disrupted,  and  hundreds  of  businesses 
lost  thousands  of  dollars  in  trade.  The 
reliability  of  our  Nation's  power  sys- 
tem is  central  to  our  Nation's  economy 
and,  thus,  we  should  be  very  careful 
about  any  changes  we  make  in  that 
system. 

One  of  the  significant  unanswered 
questions  in  the  current  debate  is  who 
would  provide  the  backup  power  to 
maintain  system  reliability  under  a 
system  characterized  by  many  inde- 
pendent producers  freely  moving  elec- 
tric power  over  circuits  with  a  finite 
capacity.  Another  significant  unan- 
swered question  is  who  will  pay  for  the 


construction  of  new  transmission  cir- 
cuits and  the  expansion  of  existing 
ones  necessary  to  make  the  proposed 
system  work? 

Under  many  current  proposals,  FERC 
would  have  the  authority  to  mandate 
wheeling,  and  would  continue  to  have 
the  authority  to  set  rates  charged  for 
the  service.  However,  it  is  very  likely 
that  these  rates  would  be  set  at  a  level 
to  allow  the  expansion  of  service  nec- 
essary to  accommodate  the  large-scale 
movement  of  bulk  power.  Since  con- 
struction and  maintenance  of  trans- 
mission f£U5illtles  are  part  of  the  utili- 
ties' cost  of  operation,  increases  In 
these  costs  would  likely  be  reflected  In 
retail  electric  rates. 

In  addition,  transmission  circuits  are 
a  bounded  resource  with  a  fixed  capa- 
bility to  move  bulk  power.  Should  this 
capacity  be  snatched-up  by  FERC-man- 
dated  transmission  of  independently 
produced  power  to  large  customers, 
smaller  retail  utility  customers  unable 
to  shop  for  lower  cost  power  would  be 
stripped  of  the  savings  now  acquired 
through  voluntary  sales  and  inter- 
changes. The  collective  impact  of 
present  transmission-access  and 
PUHCA  proposals  upon  regulated  utili- 
ties and  their  customers  would  be  seri- 
ous. Utilities  could  face  splraling  costs 
and  slgmiflcant  losses  of  revenue,  while 
the  price  of  electricity  could  Increase 
to  most  customers  and  reliability  of 
service  deteriorate. 

Transmission  capacity  shortages  are 
real.  Moreover,  those  shortages  would 
almost  certainly  be  aggravated  if  man- 
datory open  access  proposals  now 
under  discussion  are  embraced.  This  is 
because  the  grid  was  not  planned  to  ac- 
commodate the  immense  power  flows 
that  might  occur  If  we  try  to  level  re- 
gional differences  in  retail  rates 
through  open  access. 

In  most  parts  of  the  country,  the 
transmission  system  Is  being  fully  uti- 
lized. I  strongly  believe  that  the  reli- 
ability and  economic  interests  of  a 
utility's  own  customers  should  not  be 
harmed  because  the  utility  is  ordered 
to  provide  transmission  services  for 
others.  The  local  ratepayer's  who  sup- 
port the  cost  of  construction  and  oper- 
ation of  the  transmission  network 
must  be  held  harmless.  Put  another 
way.  the  local  ratepayer  should  be  in- 
different to  whether  or  not  their  util- 
ity company  is  forced  to  make  the 
transmission  system  available  to  oth- 
ers. Under  most  transmission  schemes, 
the  local  ratepayers,  in  the  end,  would 
be  forced  to  subsidize  the  incremental 
cost  of  forced  transmission  access.  I 
ask  you.  would  this  serve  the  public 
good,  or  would  we  be  sacrificing  the 
public  good  by  subsidizing  a  special  in- 
terest? 

The  stated  mission  of  mandatory 
open  access  is  to  equip  a  more  efficient 
market,  one  in  which  the  least-cost 
sources  of  generation  are  used  to  meet 
system    loads.    However,    we    already 


have  a  extremely  efficient  bulk  power 
market.  It  is  by  no  means  clear  that 
forced  opening  of  the  electric  trans- 
mission grid  will  improve  market  effi- 
ciency—especially If  the  newly 
unbundled  transmission  services  are 
not  priced  in  a  fair  manner. 

Moreover,  mandatory  open  access 
may  Impede  cooperative  system  plan- 
ning and  maintenance  scheduling  to 
such  a  degree  that  the  long-run  effi- 
ciencies that  are  now  being  achieved 
will  be  significantly  Impaired.  Said  an- 
other way.  should  the  House  proposal 
be  enacted,  for  Instance.  It  would  fun- 
damentally alter  the  present  system 
for  producing  and  delivering  electrical 
power.  Increasing  the  rates  to  most 
residences  and  small  businesses,  de- 
creasing the  reliability  of  the  elec- 
trical transmission  network  and 
threatening  the  economic  stability  of 
many  regulated  utility  companies. 

Thus,  to  repeat.  I  strongly  endorse 
the  chairman's  view  that  we  ought  to 
leave  the  current  system  for  providing 
transmission  access  in  place  and  make 
no  changes  that  would  work  harm  on 
native  load  electric  ratepayers  across 
the  country.  I  urge  the  conference  to 
heed  the  warning  that  transmission  ac- 
cess proposals  like  those  currently 
being  considered  in  the  House  would 
not  protect  the  interests  of  those  cus- 
tomers. Instead  of  enacting  legislation, 
we  simply  need  to  continue  to  encour- 
age voluntary,  economically  sound 
transmission  transactions. 

INDUSTRIAL  ENERGY  EFFICIENCY  AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President.  I  have  sub- 
mitted three  amendments  that,  taken 
together,  will  help  our  industries  be- 
come more  competitive.  The  industrial 
sector  uses  36  percent  of  all  energy 
consumed  In  the  United  States — more 
than  the  combined  residential  and 
commercial  sector— and  33  percent 
more  than  the  transportation  sector. 
Improved  enersry  efficiency  in  industry 
is  critical  to  the  success  of  energy  pol- 
icy. 

But  according  to  the  last  Annual  En- 
ergy Outlook  published  by  the  Energy 
Information  Administration.  Industrial 
energy  Intensity — the  amount  of  en- 
ergry  used  to  create  a  dollar  of  Indus- 
trial output — has  actually  risen  during 
the  late  1980's.  Thus.  Industry  as  a 
whole  is  becoming  less  energy  efficient. 
Another  recent  EIA  report  that  focused 
on  manufacturing  has  shown  that  in 
that  sector,  energy  efficiency  gains 
have  almost  come  to  a  complete  halt 
after  1985.  While  Improvements  aver- 
aged 5.2  percent  per  year  between  1980 
and  1985.  efficiency  only  increased  by 
1.5  percent  per  year  between  1985  and 
1988. 

This  is  not  good  news  for  our  ability 
to  compete  internationally.  Recent 
OECD  data  tell  a  very  disturbing  story. 
Between  1980  and  1985.  the  United 
States  outpaced  both  Germany  and 
Japan  in  the  rate  of  industrial  energy 
efficiency  gains.  But  between  1985  and 


1988.  however,  the  rankings  reverse. 
Not  only  are  our  major  trade  competi- 
tors more  energy  efficient  than  we  are, 
they  are  now  progressing  more  rapidly 
toward  increased  energy  efficiency  in 
the  key  industrial  sectors. 

We  know  the  main  reason  why  gains 
in  energy  efficiency  peaked  in  the  mid 
1980's:  Energy  prices  tumbled.  But 
lower  energy  prices  are  both  a  blessing 
and  a  curse.  In  the  short  run.  they  can 
help  reduce  production  costs  and  help 
industry.  But  when  low  energy  prices 
sap  our  resolve  to  pursue  conservation, 
when  they  divert  our  attention  away 
from  investments  in  energy  efficiency, 
they  do  not  help  strengthen  the  econ- 
omy. In  the  long  run.  we  have  to  pay 
the  piper— or  perhaps  in  this  case  the 
pipeline.  We  must  act  now  to  reinvlgo- 
rate  our  pursuit  of  industrial  energy  ef- 
ficiency. 

Some  of  our  industries  have  tried  to 
be  out  in  front^to  cut  their  energy 
costs  and  improve  the  efficiency  of 
their  energy  use.  But  their  effort  is  not 
always  easy.  Often  their  initiative  is 
blocked  by  institutional  barriers,  a 
lack  of  key  information  or  expertise, 
or  simply  a  lack  of  awareness  of  impor- 
tant energy  conservation  opportuni- 
ties. My  amendments  are  designed  to 
overcome  these  barriers  and  to  help  en- 
sure that  our  Industries  are  on  the  cut- 
ting edge. 

ENERGY  ANALYSIS  AND  DUGN08TIC  CENTERS 

One  relatively  untapped  reservoir  of 
economic  strength  in  this  country  is 
the  talent  of  bright  young  technical 
students  who  need  practical  hands-on 
experience.  Changes  in  the  market  will 
bring  new  challenges  in  the  1990's. 
More  than  ever,  our  technical  students 
would  like  to  work  in  areas  that  pro- 
tect our  environment  and  enhance  our 
competitiveness.  More  than  ever,  small 
and  medium-sized  firms  are  competing 
internationally,  where  energy  costs 
can  make  the  difference  between  suc- 
cess and  failure. 

The  time  is  right  to  unleash  a  gen- 
eration of  bright,  young  engineers  into 
the  world  of  industrial  energy  manage- 
ment. The  amendment  that  I  am  offer- 
ing will  build  upon  the  success  of  a  pro- 
gram that  I  am  proud  to  say  originated 
at  the  University  of  Tennessee  in  1976. 
The  program  sponsors  participating 
universities  to  provide  senior  and  grad- 
uate engineering  students  to  perform 
energy  audits  for  small-  and  medium- 
sized  commercial  and  industrial  facili- 
ties. The  audits  assist  the  managers  of 
these  enterprises  to  trim  their  energy 
needs  and  reduce  their  energy  costs. 
The  students  benefit  from  these  pro- 
grams. Our  entrepreneurs  benefit  ftom 
this  program.  And  our  economy  bene- 
fits from  this  program. 

The  potential  of  this  program  is 
truly  vast.  Already,  even  in  the  small 
effort  that  is  now  underway,  students 
have  identified  over  $625  million  in  en- 
ergy cost  savings  for  manufacturers. 
The  average  savings  identified  per  firm 
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S43.SO0  per  year.  This  is  not 
amount  to  a  small  manufac- 
racllity. 

FOR  INDUSTRIAL  ENERGY  ASSISTANCE 

econd  amendment  I  am  offering 
ncourages  electric  and  gras  utili- 
provide  energy  efficiency  tech- 
assistance    to    industrial    cus- 
I  am  joined  in  this  initiative 
distinguished  colleagues,   Sen- 
JKetzenbaum   and    Senator   Jef- 
and  I  would  like  to  acknowledge 
of  our  colleagues  in  the  other 
Congressmen  Wolpe  and   Mar- 
introduced   a   very   similar 
in  the  House  of  Representa- 
ejirlier  this  week. 

demand    side    management 
have  focused  on  residential 
customers  because  the 
are  fairly  standard,  such 
hot  water  heating,  space 
and  air-conditioning, 
most  energy  in   the   industrial 
is  consumed  in  the  production 
itself:  processes  that  can  be  as 
as  chemical  plant  or  a  textile 
I  lome  gas  and  electric  utilities 
technical    assistance    to    the 
industrial   customers   because 
compete  for  energy  sales  and  want 
large    customers    to    their 
territories.  But  small-  and  me- 
manufacturers  are  often  not 
in  such  fashion,  since  utilities 
typically  receive  a  rate  of  re- 
in   these    programs.    Moreover, 
have  sometimes  lacked  suffi- 
(Jualified  personnel  to  assist  all  of 
Itdustrial  clients, 
program  addresses  these  needs 
grants  to  States  that  adopt 
;ost   planning   programs.    These 
would    fund    industrial    tech- 
commercialization  and  energy 
training    programs,    which 
help  bring  the  best  technology 
ent  to  manufacturing  firms, 
program   could    work    hand-in- 
\  rith  the  university  energy  analy- 
diagnostic  center  program.  By 
involving  utilities,  uni- 
students,  and  industrial  en- 
cinsumers,  the  two  programs  will 
ei  hance  the  market  for  talent  and 
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alOPERATIVE  ADVANCED  APPLIANCE 
DEVELOPMENT 

New!  household  appliances  have 
steadi!  y  become  more  energy  efficient 
throug  h  manufacturing  and  design  im- 
prover lents,  often  spurred  by  Federal 
efficie  icy  standards.  Consumer  accept- 
ance i  I  often  enhanced  through  utility 
progra  ms  that  give  rebates  to  cus- 
tomer! who  purchase  the  most  efficient 
applia  ices  on  the  market.  While  these 
develo  jments  have  been  very  impor- 
tant i  1  increasing  residential  energy 
efficie  icy,  much  more  can,  and  must, 
be  ace  implished. 

One  of  the  fundamental  barriers  to 
commi  rcialization  of  more  efficient 
applia  ices  equipment  is  the  unknown 
demat  1.  Manufacturers  have  little  in- 


centive to  develop  appliances  that  ex- 
ceed Federal  efficiency  standards. 
While  utilities  might  value  that  extra 
efficiency  as  a  way  to  defer  expensive 
capacity  expansion,  they  have  no  way 
of  signaling  to  the  manufacturers  what 
they  might  be  willing  to  pay  for  super 
efficient  appliances. 

Until  now.  The  amendment  I  am  of- 
fering will  lay  the  groundwork  for  a 
program  that  will  foster  competition 
among  manufacturers  of  super  efficient 
household  appliances  and  industrial 
machines.  The  goal  is  to  have  appli- 
ance manufacturers  compete  on  the 
basis  of  energy  efficiency,  and  guaran- 
tee a  market  for  the  winning  product 
desigrn  or  prototype. 

This  program  will  increase  effi- 
ciency; reduce  our  emissions  of  green- 
house gases;  improve  our  manufactur- 
ing competitiveness,  encourage  more 
efficient  utilization  of  utility  capacity, 
reduce  our  electricity  bills,  and  de- 
crease our  oil  imports. 

The  Federal  Government  has  an  im- 
portant role  to  play  in  catalyzing  the 
commercialization  of  these  new  super- 
efficient  technologies.  The  amendment 
that  I  am  sponsoring  will  require  the 
Secretary  of  Energy  to  explore  what 
role  DOE  might  play  in  moving  cutting 
edge  appliances  into  the  market. 
Through  consultation  with  other  agen- 
cies, the  Secretary  will  also  examine 
how  other  agencies  could  engage  the 
private  sector.  For  example.  Federal 
housing  authorities  could  encourage 
maximum  efficiency  through  their  ap- 
pliance purchases. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  these 
amendments  offer  positive  solutions  to 
our  lagging  efforts  in  industrial  energy 
efficiency.  They  build  on  success,  they 
reward  the  best,  they  develop  talent, 
and  they  help  our  manufacturing  in- 
dustries compete  in  the  global  arena.  I 
urge  the  Senate  to  join  me  in  adopting 
them. 

HYDROPOWER  PROVISIONS  OF  S.  2166 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  Senate  debate  last  fall  regarding 
the  original  National  Energy  Security 
Act,  I  outlined  a  number  of  my  con- 
cerns with  the  bill,  including  the  hy- 
dropower  provisions  of  title  V.  I  rise 
today  to  thank  my  colleagues  Senators 
Johnston  and  Wallop  and  the  other 
members  of  the  Energy  Committee  for 
their  efforts  to  resolve  these  concerns. 
I  also  want  to  extend  my  appreciation 
to  Senators  Adams  and  Wellstone 
who  lead  the  effort  to  ensure  that  the 
hydropower  licensing  process  was  not 
modified  in  a  way  which  would  pre- 
clude the  full  consideration  of  environ- 
mental issues.  Senators  Cranston, 
Levin,  Wirth,  Lugar,  Jeffords,  and 
DURENBERGER  also  Supported  this  im- 
portant effort. 

The  amendment  as  agreed  to  by  the 
Energy  Committee  would  delete  the 
provision  of  S.  2166  which  would  elimi- 
nate Federal  licensing  jurisdiction  over 
hydroelectric   power   projects   of  5,000 


megawatts  capacity  or  less,  turning 
that  authority  over  to  the  States.  This 
would  have  created  a  hodgepodge  of 
confusing  requirements  and  effectively 
removed  two-thirds  of  hydroelectric 
projects  from  the  NEPA  process. 
Therefore,  I  fully  support  deleting  this 
provision. 

In  addition,  the  amendment  would 
delete  the  provision  of  S.  2166  which 
would  have  eliminated  the  authority  of 
Federal  land  management  agencies  to 
set  mandatory  conditions  on  hydrower 
licenses  for  the  protection  of  lands 
within  their  jurisdiction.  The  amend- 
ment would  require,  in  the  alternative, 
that  the  Federal  land  management 
agencies  enter  into  memorandums  of 
understanding  with  FERC  to  eliminate 
unnecessary  delay  and  duplication  and 
to  provide  for  the  resolution  of  any  dis- 
putes between  the  agencies.  This  will 
ensure  that  the  Federal  land  manage- 
ment agencies  can  fulfill  their 
reponsibilities  to  protect  the  lands 
within  their  jurisdiction  and  at  the 
same  time  improve  the  efficiency  of 
the  hydropower  licensing  process. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  say 
to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota,  I  am 
prepared  to  do  the  unanimous-consent 
request.  Is  he  ready  for  us  to  proceed  at 
this  point? 

Mr.  WELLSTONE  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  WELLSTONE.  Mr.  President,  at 
this  time  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
would  still  like  to  put  forward  a  modi- 
fication of  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Well,  Mr.  President, 
if  the  Senator  will  yield  I  will  state  the 
request,  and  then  we  can  discuss  the 
Senator's  reservation. 

Mr.  WELLSTONE.  I  would  be  happy 
to. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREEMENT 
Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  10  a.m.  on 
Tuesday.  February  18.  the  Senate  re- 
sume consideration  of  S.  2166.  the  en- 
ergy bill,  and  that  at  that  time  Sen- 
ator MURKOWSKI  be  recognized  to  offer 
his  amendment  relative  to  the  Alaskan 
Wildlife  Refuge;  that  there  be  4  hours 
for  debate  prior  to  a  motion  to  table 
the  amendment,  equally  divided  in  the 
usual  form;  that  no  amendments  to  the 
amendment  be  in  order  prior  to  the  ta- 
bling motion. 

Mr.  President,  I  further  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  only  amend- 
ments remaining  in  order  to  S.  2166, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Murkowski 
amendment  regarding  ANWR,  be  the 
follow^ing  first-degree  amendments,  and 
that  the  listed  first-degree  amend- 
ments be  subject  to  relevant  second-de- 
gree amendments,  and  that  no  CAFE 
amendment  be  in  order  either  as  a 
first-  or  second-degree  amendment,  and 
the  amendments  be  as  follows: 


By  Senator  Biden  on  nuclear  safety. 

By  Senator  Biden  on  the  Nuclear 
Safety  Board. 

By  Senator  Bryan  on  Public  Utility 
Holding  Company  Act  reform,  herein- 
after called  PUHCA. 

By  Senator  DeConcini  on  petroleum. 

By  Senator  ExoN  on  strategic  diver- 
sification. 

By  Senator  ExoN  on  NRC  annual 
fees. 

By  Senator  Fowler  on  PUHCA. 

By  Senator  Fowler  on  solar  bank. 

By  Senator  Glenn  on  Government 
contractors. 

By  Senator  Glenn  on  Federal  energy 
audit  teams. 

By  Senators  Graham  and  Mack  to 
strike  1,  2,  and  3  OCS  provision  and  ex- 
empt New  Jersey  and  California. 

By  Senator  Graham,  the  substance  of 
S.  736,  to  amend  this  bill  with  provi- 
sions which  would  make  lease  cancella- 
tion easier  to  accomplish  and  give  the 
States  veto  power  of  the  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf  program. 

By  Senator  Gore  on  industrial  re- 
porting. 

Two  amendments  by  Senator  John- 
ston, which  are  relevant  to  PUHCA. 
and  pertain  neither  to  CAFE  and 
ANWR. 

An  amendment  by  Senator  Kerry 
relative  to  OSC  activity. 

An  amendment  by  Senator  Lauten- 
berg  relative  to  hydroelectric  dams. 

By  Senator  Lautenberg  relative  to 
National  Environmental  Policy  Act 
natural  gas  provisions. 

By  Senator  Levin  to  insure  non- 
discrimination on  the  procurement  of 
alternative  fuels. 

By  Senator  Metzenbaum  regarding 
natural  gas  refund  provisions. 

By  Senator  Metzenbaum.  antitrust 
provisions  with  respect  to  nuclear  en- 
richment activities. 

By  Senator  Metzenbaum  on  anti- 
trust. 

By  Senator  Metzenbaum  on  Ohio 
hydro. 

By  Senator  Riegle  on  the  limits  of 
participation  by  companies. 

By  Senator  Riegle  on  Public  Utility 
Holding  Company  Act  books  and 
records. 

By  Senator  Riegle  on  alternative 
fuels. 

By  Senator  Riegle  on  environmental 
restoration. 

By  Senator  ROBB  on  the  sense-of-the- 
Senate  on  the  gasoline  tax  on  con- 
servation. That  was  just  adopted,  so  I 
take  off  Senator  Robb. 

By  Senator  Sanford  on  PUHCA. 

By  Senator  Wellstone  on  sustain- 
able energy  transition  pilot  program. 

By  Senator  Wellstone  on  energy 
funding  priorities. 

By  Senator  Wellstone  on  striking 
contracting  authority. 

We  have  just  dealt  with  Senator 
Wellstone  on  striking  hydro  projects 
exemptions  under  5  megawatts,  so  I 
take  that  off. 


By  Senator  WiRTH  on  building  stand- 
ards. 

By  Senator  Wirth  on  environmental 
externalities  test. 

Provided  further  that  if  Senator 
Murkowski's  ANWR  amendment  is  not 
tabled,  then  this  consent  agreement  is 
vitiated. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  will  not  ob- 
ject. Senator  Wirth's  amendment  on 
externalities  test,  I  think  he  withdrew 
that  earlier. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  believe  that  is  cor- 
rect. So  I  would  amend  the  request  by 
striking  Senator  Wirth's  amendment 
on  environmental  externalities. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  thank  the  chairman. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  chairman  intended  for 
me  to  read  the  list  of  Republican 
amendments  that  would  be  included  in 
this  unanimous-consent  request. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  That  is  correct.  Mr. 
President,  and  part  of  my  unanimous- 
consent  request  would  be  the  list  to  be 
read  now  by  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Before 
we  proceed,  the  Chair  would  advise  the 
managers  of  the  bill  that  one  of  the 
measures  that  you  listed  for  consider- 
ation, the  strategic  diversification,  was 
passed  a  few  minutes  ago  and  it  may  be 
stricken  from  the  list  as  you  incor- 
porated in  your  unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  That  is  by  Senator 
ExoN  on  strategic  diversification. 

Mr.  President,  I  amend  the  request 
by  striking  Senator  ExoN's  amendment 
on  strategic  diversification. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  the  Re- 
publican list  of  amendments: 

By  Senator  Gorton  on  OCS  leasing 
off  Washington. 

Senator  Craig  on  eminent  domain. 

Senator  Chafee  on  NEPA. 

Senator  Chafee  on  strike  HCFC 
R&D. 

Senator  Chafee  on  hydro  cost  shar- 
ing. 

Senator  Chafee  on  hydro  construc- 
tion projects,  strikes  that. 

Senator  Chafee  on  coal  ash  study, 
strike. 

Senator  CHAFEE.  hydro  environ- 
mental criteria  study. 

Senator  Murkowski.  ANWR,  that  is 
the  ANWR.  That  is  one  that  has  been 
recognized  and  dealt  with  specifically 
and  separately. 

Senator  Murkowski  on  energy  secu- 
rity. 

Senator  DOMENICI,  R&D  on  natural 
gas. 

Senator  Domenici  on  solar  vehicles. 

Senator  Dole  on  DOE  energy  center 
in  Kansas. 

Senator  Dole  on  SPR  stripper  wells. 

Senator  Dole,  energy  related,  two 
amendments. 

Senator  Kasten,  two  amendments  on 
battery  research. 


Senator  McCain,  a  relevant  amend- 
ment and  one  on  indoor  air  pollution 
mitigation  needs. 

Senator  McCain,  again  on  subject 
Congress  to  energy  efficiency  codes. 

Senator  McCain,  subject  Congress  to 
alternative  fuel  vehicle  fleets. 

Senator  McCain,  subject  Federal 
Government  on  waste  minimization. 

Senator  Murkowski  on  Canada;alter- 
native  fuels. 

Senator  NiCKLES.  PUHCA.  oil  and  ga« 
OG&E. 

Senator  Nickles.  PUHCA  related. 

Senator  Nickles,  energy  tax  incen- 
tive provisions — sense-of-the-Senate. 

Senator  Danforth  to  strike  OCS  im- 
pact aid. 

Senator  Hatch,  radiation  exposure 
compensation. 

Senator  Gramm,  a  PUHCA  amend- 
ment. 

Senator  Grassley.  alternative  fuels 
amendment. 

Senator  Specter.  PUHCA  amend- 
ment. 

Senator  Mack.  OCS. 

Senator  Mack,  a  PUCHA  amendment. 

Senator  Brown  on  department 
leveraging. 

Senator  Jeffords,  title  VI  of  the  In- 
dustrial Energy  Efficiency  Technology 
Act. 

Two  to  the  ranking  member.  Senator 
Wallop,  relevant  to  the  bill,  PUHCA. 
not  CAFE  or  ANWR  related. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
further  to  amend  the  request  by  adding 
an  amendment  by  Senator  Bentsen 
relative  to  PUHCA,  foreign  ownership, 
an<^  by  striking  the  two  Lautenberg 
amendments,  hydroelectric  dams  and 
NEPA  natural  gas  that  already  have 
been  dealth  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  WELLSTONE.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object.  I  have  a 
modification  that  I  would  like  to  sug- 
gest an  UC  agreement  if  I  may,  and  it 
may  be  needed  to  be  reworded.  Will  the 
chairman  let  me  read  it  and  then  con- 
vey the  sense  of  this?  And  this  shall  be 
the  only  occasion  on  which  any  amend- 
ment or  measure  relating  to  ANWR 
shall  be  considered  this  year  in  connec- 
tion with  any  economic  recovery  or 
jobs  measure. 

What  I  am  really  trying  to  get  at 
here  is  I  understand  what  the  Senators 
from  Alaska  have  requested,  and  I 
think  that  if  we  have  an  up-or-down 
vote,  that  is  fine.  I  would  like  to  get  a 
commitment  that  the  ANWR  measure 
not  be  attached  to  an  economic  recov- 
ery bill  or  jobs  bill.  I  would  like  to 
have  that  assurance  in  this  UC  a^rree- 
ment.  It  seems  to  me  that  quite  rea- 
sonable. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
two  Alaskan  Senators  are  not  here. 
They  have  asked  for  the  right  to  bring 
this  up.  I  am  sure  we  could  not  have 
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Senators  from  Alaska  where  here 

could  at  any  time  bring  up  the 

matter  and  we  could  move  to 

So  they  are  really  not  getting 

than   they  left  town  and  they 

to  be  protected. 

wt)uld  submit  that  the  opponents  to 

are  getting  a  great  deal.  They 

getting  a  right  to  table,  and  that  if 

falls    then    the    whole    thing    is 

up.  We  are  trying  to  get  this 

\  rrapped  up.  We  are  not  trying  to 

ny  advantage  for  ANWR  at  all. 
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WELLSTONE.     Mr.     President. 

)f  all,  let  me  just  say  that  I  have 

plenty  of  discussion  around  here 

here  will  be  a  strategy  to  attach 

ANWR  measure  onto  an  economic 

bill  or  jobs  bill,  which  I  think 

be   highly   inappropriate   given 

]  ind  of  economic  pain  that  cuts 

a  very  broad  section  of  the  popu- 

In  this  country. 

of  us  that  were  involved  in  the 

have  worked  very  hard  with 

^enator  from  Louisiana,  who  has 

^ery  fair.  I  think  we  had  an  agree- 

We  went  along  with  it.  There 

10    filibuster.    Personally,    I    had 

that  we  would  deal  with  ANWR 

very  beginning.  I  did  not  want  it 

after  all  these  other  amend- 

.  I  did  not  want  it  to  come  at  the 


cc  me 


Senator  from  Louisiana  has  been 

fair.   And  my  questioning  about 

vhole  process  and  where  we  are 

right  now  has  nothing  to  do  with 

1  ray   in   which   he   has   bargained. 

has  been  in  good  faith.  But  I  am 

about  all  of  this  discussion 

have  been  hearing,  and  it  seems 

that  the  proponents  of  ANWR 

lad  their  request  granted.  I  mean, 

vill  get  this  vote.  It  will  be  an  up- 

do?m  vote. 

JOHNSTON.  No. 

WELLSTONE.  That  is  right.  I  am 

We  will  have  a  vote  as  to  wheth- 

not  we  will  table  it.  We  will  then 

where  the  Senate  stands.  And  to 

nflnd.  that  is  the  vote. 

80  what  I  am  saying  is  I  will 

to  this;  I  will  sign  off  on  this 

if  I  get  some  Jissurance  that 

1  rill  be  the  only  time  ANWR  will 

br  )ught  up — or,  I  am  sorry — if  I  get 

assurance  that  ANWR  will  not  be 

up  and  attached  to  any  eco- 

recovery  or  jobs  bill,  which  is 

[  think  has  to  be  the  focus  of  this 


JOHNSTON  addressed  the  Chair. 
PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
rom  Louisiana. 


Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  understands  that  the  Senators 
from  Alaska  are  not  here,  and  the 
unanimous  consent  can  therefore  not 
be  agreed  to  without  them  here.  I  and 
everyone  else  who  earlier  voted  for 
ANWR— we  just  simply  could  not  ap- 
prove this. 

So  then  what  we  would  do,  when  they 
finally  come  back  the  week  after  the 
recess,  they  would  bring  up  ANWR.  It 
might  take  longer  than  4  hours  to  de- 
bate it.  The  motion  to  table  would  be 
made  and  granted.  Then,  at  that  point, 
what  is  the  Senator  going  to  do? 
Refuse  to  consider  the  bill  unless  they 
agree  not  to  bring  up  ANWR  again?  I 
mean,  are  you  going  to  do  that  on 
every  piece  of  legislation,  so  you  are 
not  going  to  let  anything  pass  in  the 
Senate  until  and  unless  all  Senators 
agree  that  ANWR  cannot  be  taken  up? 
I  think  not. 

I  wish  the  Senator  would  reconsider 
that.  Are  we  going  to  do  the  same 
thing  with  CAFE?  Are  we  going  to  do 
the  same  thing  with  other  bills?  The 
rules  of  the  Senate  provide  for  amend- 
ments. I  do  not  think  ANWR  will  be 
brought  up  again,  because  I  think  if  it 
is  voted  here,  it  would  be  defeated  deci- 
sively. 

First  of  all.  you  cannot  do  it  tonight 
because  those  Senators  are  not  here 
and  we  are  trying  to  finish  this  bill.  We 
have  been  here  on  the  floor  for  almost 
12  hours  solid.  We  want  to  work  tomor- 
row. We  are  trying  to  be  fair  with  ev- 
erybody. 

I  submit  that  that  kind  of  request  is 
really — maybe  it  has  been  attached  to 
some  unanimous  consent  at  some  time, 
but  I  do  not  know  when  it  was.  And 
certainly,  it  makes  this  agreement  im- 
possible. 

Mr.  WELLSTONE.  Mr.  President,  the 
reason  that  I  suggest  this  modification 
on  this  bill  is  because  we  have  been 
spending  a  long  time,  and  I  think  had 
very  good  and  reasonable  negotiations 
about  this  bill,  this  energy  bill.  And 
now  we  are  going  to  have  this  vote  on 
whether  or  not  to  table  ANWR.  And 
that  seems  to  me  to  be  the  appropriate 
thing  to  do. 

But  I  am  very  concerned  about  this 
ANWR  amendment  being  attached  to 
an  economic  recovery  bill  and  jobs  bill, 
which  I  think  is  just  playing  politics 
with  a  very  serious  issue. 

In  response  to  what  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  said  as  to  whether  or  not 
such  modifications  have  been  sug- 
gested in  the  past,  I  cannot  answer 
that  question  because  I  am  a  freshman 
Senator.  But  What  I  do  know  is  the  two 
Senators  from  Alaska  are  not  here.  I 
am  here.  Maybe  we  could  call  the  Sen- 
ators from  Alaska  and  find  out  whether 
they  would  agree. 

But  at  this  point  in  time,  without 
such  a  modification.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  object  to  this  UC  agreement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 


Mr.  FORD  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  FORD.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  yield  for  a  question  or  two? 

Mr.  WELLSTONE.  Yes. 

Mr.  FORD.  It  is  my  Understanding 
that  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  has 
now  objected  to  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement. 

Mr.  WELLSTONE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  is  correct. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  this  is  a 
difficult  legislative  process  to  have 
this  as  a  unanimous  consent  of  the 
Senate  regardless  of  how  we  work  it. 

Would  the  Senator  be  amendable  to 
submitting  an  amendment  that  says 
this?  That  is  what  you  are  going  to 
have  to  do;  that  you  must  submit  an 
amendment  that  has  that  language  in 
it,  we  incorporate  that  in  the  unani- 
mous-consent agreement  as  an  amend- 
ment we  will  take  up.  and  the  Senate 
will  vote  on  it.  The  Senate  is  either 
going  to  not  vote  now  and  put  us  in  a 
long  procedure,  or  we  accept  your 
amendment  and  be  part  of  the  unani- 
mous-consent agreement,  and  at  some 
point  before  the  bill  passed,  we  will 
vote  up  or  down  or  on  tabling  the 
amendment  that  the  Senator  is  sug- 
gesting. 

The  Senator  is  not  going  to  get  a 
unanimous  consent  agreement  that 
ANWR  will  not  be  brought  up  on  a  jobs 
bill  or  anything  else,  but  you  might  be 
able  to  secure  one  of  the  amendments 
that  the  manager  of  the  bill  will  pro- 
pound. 

Would  the  Senator  be  interested  in 
that? 

Mr.  WELLSTONE.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  this  is  a  constructive  suggestion 
or  proposal  by  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky. I  would  like  to  be  able  to.  at 
this  point  in  time,  again  being  a  fresh- 
man Senator,  rather  than  making  a 
commitment  right  at  this  moment,  I 
would  like  a  little  bit  of  time  to  delib- 
erate about  that  and  go  over  the  word- 
ing of  such  an  amendment. 

But  my  objection  still  stands. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  a 
unanimous  consent  is  just  that;  it 
would  take  unanimous  consent,  and  it 
blocks  further  consideration.  The  Alas- 
kan Senators  are  not  here. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sen- 
ator will  yield  to  me. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  FORD.  Then  he  would  just  offer 
an  amendment,  like  everybody  else. 
You  have  some  there  that  are  relevant 
to  the  bill.  And  all  he  would  have  to  do 
is  submit  an  amendment  and  it  would 
be  part  of  this.  You  could  not  object  to 
him  doing  that. 

Then  we  could  just  defeat  it  when  it 
comes  up,  or  do  what  we  have  to  do. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  An  amendment  that 
says  what? 

Mr.  FORD.  That  will  be  a  part  of  it, 
that  no  further  consideration  of  ANWR 
would  be  considered  this  year. 


Mr.  JOHNSTON.  An  amendment  as 
part  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  FORD.  Yes;  that  is  what  I  am 
saying. 

Mr.  WELLSTONE.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum,  so  we 
could  discuss  this  for  a  moment? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  amend  the  unanimous- 
consent  request  by  adding  an  amend- 
ment by  Senator  Bryan  on  industrial 
energy  reporting. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  That  it  is  so 
added  to  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  And,  also,  the 
amendment  that  reads  Graham-Mack 
should  read  Graham-Cranston,  to 
strike  sections  12-101  and  12-102,  and  we 
should  add  a  Graham  OCS  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  time  being  I  withhold  the  unani- 
mous-consent request  and  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  WELLSTONE.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  been  in  consultation  and  discus- 
sion. And  there  does  not  seem  to  be 
any  parliamentary  direction  to  take 
here  or  anything  that  could  be  done 
that  would  be  positive  or  helpful  or 
that  would  meet  some  very  real  con- 
cerns that  I  have,  in  which  case  I  cer- 
tainly have  no  wish  to  hold  up  this  bill. 
That  was  not  my  intention,  and  I  want 
to  make  it  clear  for  the  record  to  the 
Senators  from  Alaska  and  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  Energy  Committee  and  the 
distinguished  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber. Senator  Wallop,  that  that  was  not 
my  intention. 

My  concern  and  the  reason  that  I 
sought  this  modification  is  that  in  my 
heart  of  hearts — or  maybe  in  my  head— 
I  am  really  worried  that  there  will  be 
this  effort  to  attach  ANWR  onto  an 
economic  recovery  or  jobs  bill.  And  I 
do  not  want  to  be  in  a  position  of  fili- 
bustering an  economic  recovery  bill  or 
a  jobs  bill.  And  I  do  not  want  to  be 


party  to  playing  that  kind  of  politics.  I 
think  that  would  be  a  most  inappropri- 
ate move  for  any  Senator  or  Senators 
to  make.  I  hope  we  will  have  this  vote 
on  Tuesday  when  we  come  back.  I  hope 
we  will  have  that  vote  and  then  it  will 
be  clear  as  to  where  the  Senate  stands. 

It  is  certainly  my  fervent  hope,  I 
want  to  try  to  make  this  very  clear  to- 
night, that  ANWR  not  be  attached  to 
any  economic  recovery  bill  or  jobs  bill. 
I  think  that  would  be  unconscionable, 
and  I  suppose  that  tonight  I  am  simply 
trying  to  make  my  objection  loud  and 
clear. 

After  having  said  that,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  withdraw  my  objection,  and  I 
thank  the  Senators  for  their  patience. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest? If  not.  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  text  of  the  agreement  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Ordered.  That  at  10:00  a.m.  on  Tuesday. 
Feb.  18.  1992.  the  Senate  resume  consider- 
ation of  S.  2166.  the  National  Energy  Secu- 
rity Bill,  and  that  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  MURKOWSKI)  be  recognized  to  offer  his 
ANWR  amendment,  on  which  there  shall  be  4 
hours  debate  prior  to  a  motion  to  table,  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  in  the  usual 
form,  with  no  amendment  to  the  amendment 
to  be  in  order  prior  to  the  motion  to  table. 

Ordered  further.  That  the  only  amendments 
remaining  in  order  to  S.  2166.  the  exception 
of  the  Murkowski  amendment  regarding 
ANWR.  be  the  following  first  degree  amend- 
ments, and  that  the  listed  first  degree 
amendments  be  subject  to  relevant  second 
degree  amendments:  Provided.  That  no  CAFE 
amendment  be  in  order  as  a  first  or  second 
degree  amendment. 

Bentsen:  PUHCA  foreign  ownership. 

Biden:  Nuclear  safety. 

Biden:  Nuclear  safety  board. 

Brown:  Department  leveraging. 

Bryan:  PUHCA. 

Bryan:  Industrial  energy  reporting. 

Chafee:  NEPA. 

Chafee:  HCFC  R&D  (strike). 

Chafee:  Hydro  cost  sharing. 

Chafee:  Hydro  construction  projects 
(strikes). 

Chafee:  Coal  ash  study  (strikes). 

Chafee:  Hydro  environmental  criteria 
study. 

Craig:  E:minent  domain. 

Danforth:  Strike  OCS  Impact  aid. 

DeConcini:  Petroleum. 

Dole:  DOE  energy  center.  Kansas. 

Dole:  SPR-stripper  wells. 

Dole:  Energy  related. 

Dole:  Energy  related. 

DomenicI:  Natural  gas  R&D. 

Domenici:  Solar  vehicles. 

Exon:  NRC  annual  fees. 

Fowler:  PUHCA. 

Fowler:  Solar  bank. 

Glenn:  Government  contractors. 

Glenn:  Federal  energy  audit  teams. 

Gorton:  (X!S  leasing  off  Washington. 

Graham/Cranston:  Strike  Sections  12101. 
and  12102. 

Graham:  S.  736.  amend  this  bill  with  provi- 
sions (make  lease  cancellation  easier  to  ac- 
complish, give  states  veto  power  over  OCS). 

Graham:  OCS. 

Gore:  Industrial  reporting. 

Gramm:  PUHCA  amendment. 

Grassley:  Alternative  fuels  amendment. 

Jeffords:  Title  6.  Industrial  energy  effi- 
ciency technology  act. 


Johnston:  Relevant  (not  CAFE  or  ANWR). 

Johnston:  Relevant  (not  CAFE  or  ANWR). 

Kasten:  Battery  research. 

Kerry:  OCS  activities. 

Levin:  Insure  non-discrlmlnatlon  procure- 
ment alt.  fuels. 

Mack:  OCS. 

Mack:  PUHCA. 

McCain:  Relevant  amendment. 

McCain:  Indoor  air  pollution  mitigation 
needs. 

McCain:  Subject  Congress  to  energy  effi- 
ciency codes. 

McCain:  Subject  Congress  to  alternatively- 
fueled  vehicle  fleets. 

McCain:  Subject  federal  gov't  waste  mini- 
mization. 

Metzenbaum:  Natural  gas  refund  provi- 
sions. 

Metzenbaum:  Anti-trust  nuclear. 

Metzenbaum:  Anti-trust. 

Metzenbaum:  Ohio  hydro. 

Murkowski:  Canada/alternative  fuels. 

Murkowski:  Energy  security. 

Murkowski:  ANWR. 

Nlckles:  PUHCA— OG&E. 

Nickles:  PUHCA  related. 

Nickles:  Energy  tax  incentive  provisions, 
sense  of  Senate. 

RIegle:  Limits  on  participation  by  compa- 
nies. 

Riegle:  PUHCA— books  and  records. 

RIegle:  Alternative  fuels. 

Riegle:  Environmental  restoration. 

Sanford:  PUCHA. 

Sjjecter:  PUHCA  amendment. 

Wallop:  Relevant  (not  CAFE  or  ANWR). 

Wallop:  Relevant  (not  CAFE  or  ANWR). 

Wellstone:  Sustainable  energy  transition 
pilot  program. 

Wellstone:  Energy  funding  priorities. 

Wellstone:  Strike  contracting  authority. 

WIrth:  Building  standards. 

Ordered  further.  That  if  the  Murkowski 
ANWR  amendment  is  not  tabled,  this  unani- 
mous consent  agreement  Is  vitiated. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  all  Senators.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  a  formidable  list.  However,  we  can 
work  through  this  work.  I  think,  fairly 
fast. 

Mr.  President,  there  will  be  a  very 
busy  day  tomorrow.  We  have  a  Bryan 
motion,  which  I  think  is  going  to  re- 
quire a  record  vote.  But  I  think  prob- 
ably tonight  it  would  be  difficult  to  get 
everyone  back  for  that  Bryan  vote.  I 
will  leave  that  up  to  the  majority  lead- 
er. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ma- 
jority leader. 


DOING  THE  SENATE'S  WORK 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  last 
night  here  on  the  floor  I  was  criticized 
by  the  senior  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia because  I  made  an  earlier  decision, 
which  I  reaffirmed  last  night,  that  the 
Senate  not  be  in  session  next  week  ex- 
cept for  pro  forma  meetings  with  no 
business  transacted. 

Tonight  we  confront  the  opposite  sit- 
uation. Although  Senate  schedule  for 
at  least  the  past  3  years  has  been  that 
the  Senate  will  be  in  session  and  voting 
on  5  days  a  week  under  certain  limita- 
tions— not  later  than  7  p.m.  on  Tues- 
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and   Wednesdays   and   not   later 

p.m.  on  Fridays — there  has  de- 

a  practice  under  which  Sen- 

simply  leave  on  Thursday  after- 

ask  that  they  be  protected,  and, 

enc^gh  leave,  it  becomes  a  self-ful- 

prophecy  that  the  Senate  cannot 

anything  on  Thursday  evening,  the 

supposed  to  be  the  evening  for 

and  on  Fridays,  when  the  Senate 

to  be  in  session  and  voting. 

as   I   rejected    the   contention 

last  evening  about  next  week,  I 

the  notion  that  we  can  tolerate 

ijractice.  This  is  a  Thursday,  and 

have  been  only  two  votes  today 

were  prior  to  4  p.m.  this  after- 

This  is  not  a  partisan  issue.  This 

Senators  regardless  of  party 

.  It  has  become  apparent  that 

now  feel  that  all  they  have  to 

eave  and,  if  enough  Senators  are 

then  that  creates  a  critical  mass 

And  that,  somehow,  the 

Republican   leader   or   I 

liotect  the  interests  of  those  Sen- 

who  are  not  here. 

ha  ve  pursued  a  policy  of  not  utiliz- 

pi  ocedural  votes  to  ensure  the  pres- 

>f  Senators.  As  a  consequence  of 

1  olicy,  the  number  of  votes  cast  in 

Senate  has  declined  significantly 

voting  percentage  records  of 

has  increased  to  an  all  time 

But  it  seems  to  me  apparent  that 

no  longer  pursue  that  policy.  It  is 

we  are  not  going  to  have  a  vote 

( vening  because  as  the  managers 

as  the  distinguished  Republican 

knows,  and  as  I  know,  we  have  a 

number  of  Senators  on  both  sides 

simply  gone. 

is  no  basis  for  a  Senator  to 
commitments  outside  of  the  Sen- 
Thursdays   and    Fridays   of  a 
in  which  the  Senate  is  in  session 
that  Senator  is  prepared  to  miss 
occurs  on  the  Senate  floor, 
is  a  judgment  each  Senator  can 
I  have  no  quarrel  with  that;  no 
should  have  any  quarrel  with 
K  Senator  makes  a  judgment  that 
other  activity — a  meeting  in  his 
State,  a  visit  for  some  other  pur- 
precedence  over  debate  and 
)n  the  Senate  floor.  This  Is  not 
<  nly   place   in   which   a   Senator 
A  Senator  works  in  his  office 
Home  State  and  in  other  areas  of 
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what  is  unacceptable,  what  can- 
cj)ntinue  is  for  Senators  to  expect 

that  and  have  nothing  transpire 
tlfe  Senate  floor  because  they  are 


h  (re. 

The  refore,  I  wish  to  now  announce, 
unles  I  otherwise  specifically  stated  by 
me,  bllowing  consultation  with  the 
Repul  ilican  leader,  there  will  hence- 
forth be  votes  on  every  Friday  when 
the  S  snate  is  in  session.  That  does  not 
inclui  le  tomorrow  because  we  are, 
frank  y,  stuck  in  a  situation  where  a 
lot  of  Senators  have  just  gone  and  they 
have  not  had  this  notice.  But  every- 
body lias  the  notice  now. 


Unless  it  is  specifically  stated  in  ad- 
vance, there  will  be  votes  on  Fridays  in 
which  the  Senate  is  in  session.  There 
will  at  least  be  one  vote  and  there  may 
well  be  several  votes.  If  that  is  the  only 
way  that  the  presence  of  Senators  can 
be  assured,  then  that  is  the  course  of 
action  we  will  pursue.  We  cannot  toler- 
ate a  situation  in  which  the  Senate 
simply  cannot  transact  business  on 
those  relatively  few  days  when  we  are, 
in  fact,  in  session. 

Furthermore,  I  will,  between  now  and 
when  the  Senate  reconvenes  on  Feb- 
ruary 18,  reconsider  the  policy  of  limit- 
ing votes  prior  to  7  p.m.  on  Tuesdays 
and  Wednesdays  when  the  Senate  is  in 
session. 

We  simply  have  to  be  in  a  position  to 
conduct  the  Nation's  business.  We  are 
now  under  great  pressure  to  complete 
action  by  a  time  certain  on  a  tax  bill 
and  economic  recovery  package.  And 
yet  what  is  occurring  is  we  are  being 
subjected  to  pressures  that  we  have  to 
get  that  done  by  a  certain  time,  but  we 
cannot  be  in  session  doing  anything 
for,  in  a  practical  sense,  other  than 
meeting  Tuesday  afternoon  and  Thurs- 
day afternoon.  So  it  is  not  going  to  be 
possible  to  transact  the  other  business 
that  is  essential  to  permit  us  to  com- 
plete action  on  the  required  economic 
recovery  package.  We  are  going  to  have 
to  deal  with  the  budget,  a  very  impor- 
tant matter;  we  are  going  to  have  all  of 
the  appropriations  bills  and  we  could 
not  possibly  meet  those  requirements 
under  these  circumstances. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Will  the  leader  yield 
for  both  an  observation  and  a  question? 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Yes  certainly. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  the  ob- 
servation is  that  Senator  JOHNSTON  and 
I,  not  unlike  other  mana.gers  of  other 
bills  that  have  gone  before  us,  have 
spent  literally  hours  waiting  for  some- 
body to  offer  an  amendment.  Perhaps 
the  Senators  might  be  more  willing  to 
offer  the  amendments  if  indeed  the  re- 
ward was  going  home  by  the  stated 
hours  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday.  I 
certainly  do  not  want  to  see  us  lose 
that  privilege,  but  it  is  terribly  frus- 
trating to  manage  a  bill  and  sit  here 
and  have  everything  but  the  business 
of  the  bill  take  place. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  answer  to  it 
is.  If  I  did  I  would  pass  it  quickly  to 
the  majority  leader,  I  assure  him.  It 
has  been  frustrating  for  the  two  of  us. 
Though,  I  will  say  that  we  have  con- 
ducted a  lot  of  business  that  did  not  re- 
quire rollcalls,  our  staffs  have  put  to- 
gether. I  think  we  put  maybe  some  40 
or  45  amendments  through  today. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Indeed,  I  conmiend 
the  managers  for  their  diligent  effort 
in  the  face  of  numerous  interruptions 
for  other  matters,  the  unemployment 
insurance  bill  on  Tuesday,  debating 
other  matters  on  other  days.  I  believe 
they  have  acted  on  in  excess  of  40 
amendments,  although  there  has  been 
only  three  rollcall  votes  this  week  on 


this  bill.  But  the  reality  is  we  simply 
cannot  permit  to  take  hold  that  cir- 
cumstance. 

The  Senator  is  quite  right,  here  we 
have  a  situation  where  the  list  that  has 
just  been  submitted,  at  least  in  its 
original  draft  form,  had  70  amendments 
on  it.  I  believe  it  is  slightly  less  than 
that  now.  But  here  is  a  list.  Senators 
saying  they  have  75  amendments  they 
want  to  offer,  but  we  cannot  find  a  sin- 
gle Senator  to  come  over  here  and  offer 
an  amendment. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  If  the  leader  will  yield 
for  one  further  observation.  It  would 
not  become,  I  hope,  the  only  measure 
of  the  performance  of  the  Senate,  the 
number  of  rollcalls  we  conduct,  be- 
cause we  have  crafted  a  lot  of  legisla- 
tion in  the  other  time,  despite  the  fact 
only  having  had  three  rollcall  votes. 
One  of  the  things  we  have  tried  to  do  is 
avoid  some  of  those  simply  by  working 
hard  to  come  to  an  accommodation 
with  the  philosophy  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  since 
I  am  the  majority  leader  who  has  pur- 
sued a  policy  that  has  produced  the 
lowest  number  of  rollcall  votes  in  15 
years,  I  wholeheartedly  agree  with  the 
Senator's  assertion.  I  do  not  want  to 
assert  that  quality  of  work  is  related 
to  the  number  of  rollcall  votes.  Other- 
wise one  can  conclude  that  we  have  had 
the  least  successful  Senate  in  many 
years  because  of  the  number  of  votes. 

I  have  tried  to  reduce  them  and  I 
tried  very  hard  with,  I  must  say,  excel- 
lent cooperation  from  the  Republican 
leader  to  try  to  accommodate  as  many 
Senators  as  possible  to  make  it  pos- 
sible for  Senators  to  meet  the  impor- 
tant commitments  many  of  them  have 
outside  of  the  Senate.  But  we  simply 
cannot  continue  as  we  have  here  this 
evening  with,  as  I  said,  a  large  number 
of  Senators  on  both  sides  just  leaving. 
Then  having  gone,  when  they  get  to 
wherever  they  are  going,  calling  back 
and  saying  to  me  and  to  the  distin- 
guished Republican  leader,  I  am  not 
there  now,  so  protect  me;  make  sure 
nothing  happens. 

That  is  a  prescription  for  Inaction 
and.  of  course,  our  obligation  is  to  act 
in  the  national  interest  where  nec- 
essary and  appropriate. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Yes. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  with 
the  leader's  concurrence.  Senator  Wal- 
lop and  I  propose  to  be  here  in  the 
morning.  We  can  work  through  a  lot  of 
these  amendments.  There  is  a  tremen- 
dous amount  of  work  that  has  to  be 
done  through  staff  even  with  those 
Senators  who  are  gone.  If  their  staff  is 
here,  if  they  can  work  through  these 
amendments,  that  is  the  only  way  we 
can  get  these  amendments  done. 

There  will  be  no  way  to  have  a  debate 
and  vote  on  every  one  of  these  amend- 
ments. We  would  be  here  until  Christ- 
mas time  if  we  did  that.  I  think  most 


Senators  consider  that  we  are  going  to 
work  most  of  these  out  through  staff. 
But  I  hope  staff  will  not  leave  and  I 
hope  Senators  will  not  leave  and  that 
they  will  be  here  with  us  tomorrow  to 
work  through  these  lists,  because  we 
can  get  this  bill  very  well  done. 

I  will  say  to  my  colleagues  that  we 
have  made  tremendous  progress  on  this 
today.  We  have  dealt  with  the  most 
critical  elements  of  Public  Utility 
Holding  Company  Act  reform  and  I  be- 
lieve that  is  going  to  be  successfully 
done  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two 
amendments. 

I  think  we  have  dealt  with  virtually 
all  of  the  nuclear  amendments  which 
are  highly  contentious,  and  that  was  a 
good  debate,  a  3-hour  debate  today,  and 
that  was  settled.  There  are  a  few  small 
nuclear  matters. 

We  have  dealt  by  unanimous  consent 
with  CAFE.  That  cannot  come  up. 

We  have  dealt  with  ANWR.  I  think 
that  will  be  disposed  of  here. 

We  will  be  well  on  our  way  to  getting 
this  bill  done  and,  if  Senators  cooper- 
ate, we  will  be  well  on  our  way  to  com- 
plete it  early  Tuesday  of  next  week.  We 
will  be  here  early  in  the  morning  what- 
ever time  the  leader  says. 

Mr.  DOLE.  First,  I  want  to  thank  the 
majority  leader  and  the  manager.  I 
think  they  have  made  progress,  40 
some  amendments.  Certainly  the  ma- 
jority leader  indicated  the  measure  of 
what  we  do  does  not  depend  on  how 
many  rollcall  votes  we  have.  Most  of 
our  colleagues  are  pleased  we  are  going 
in  the  other  direction  and  have  had 
fewer  rollcall  votes. 

But  I  would  only  add  I  think  some- 
times it  is  easier  to  get  cooperation 
trom  both  sides  of  the  aisle  if  some- 
times we  have  to  make  arrangements. 
It  will  happen  from  time  to  time,  and  I 
know  it  is  frustrating  for  the  leader- 
ship, particularly  the  majority  leader 
who  has  the  responsibility  and  who 
gets  the  blame  if  something  does  not 
happen. 

Having  been  the  majority  leader,  it  is 
very  difficult  because  it  does  become 
self-fulfilling.  So  many  Members  leave, 
or  somebody  stands  up  Thursday  at  4 
o'clock  and  says:  There  will  be  no  more 
votes  today. 

It  just  takes  one.  I  will  be  here  talk- 
ing; the  rest  of  you  can  go  home.  I  have 
had  that  happen  a  time  or  two  when  I 
was  majority  leader,  and  it  works  rath- 
er well  and  we  have  tried  it  ourselves 
since  learning  how  it  is  done. 

Certainly  we  will  cooperate  with  the 
majority  leader.  I  think  in  this  case  if 
we  can  dispose  of  this  bill  by  what, 
maybe  late  Tuesday  or  Wednesday, 
that  will  be — as  the  Senator  has  indi- 
cated, most  of  Tuesday  was  unemploy- 
ment, extension  of  unemployment  ben- 
efits, so  it  has  been  Wednesday,  Thurs- 
day, and  part  of  Friday;  and  then  Tues- 
day and  Wednesday.  This  is  a  very  sig- 
nificant piece  of  legislation,  so  I  will  be 
working  with  the  majority  leader  and 


the  managers  to  try  to  accomplish  that 
by  early  next  week. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Republican 
leader  for  his  comments.  As  I  noted 
earlier,  there  has  been  superb  coopera- 
tion obviously  within  the  framework  of 
the  competitive  system  under  which  we 
operate,  and  I  recognize  that  many 
times  the  carrot-and-stick  approach  is 
necessary,  so  the  only  way  to  get  peo- 
ple to  move  is  to  create  an  inducement, 
and  that  inducement  frequently  being 
not  being  in  session  at  a  particular 
time,  and  we  are  going  to  continue 
that  obviously  to  the  extent  necessary 
and  appropriate. 

I  merely  want  to  reiterate  what  I 
said  earlier  so  there  can  be  no  mis- 
understanding on  any  Senator's  part. 
Not  including  tomorrow,  because, 
frankly,  we  are  stuck,  but  thereafter, 
there  will  be  votes  on  every  Friday, 
perhaps  several  votes,  unless  it  is  stat- 
ed specifically  to  the  contrary  prior  to 
a  particular  Friday.  I  will  over  this  re- 
cess iperiod  reconsider,  although  I  make 
no  decision  in  that  regard  as  of  now. 
whether  or  not  we  will  continue  the 
current  practice  of  limiting  votes  to 
the  period  prior  to  7  p.m.  on  Tuesdays 
and  Wednesdays  when  the  Senate  is  in 
session. 

Mr.  EXON.  Will  the  majority  leader 
yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Yes. 

Mr.  EXON.  I  believe  that  all  members 
should  understand  the  difficult  posi- 
tion the  two  leaders  are  placed  in,  and 
I  thank  the  majority  leader  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  minority  leader  on  the 
statement  just  made. 

My  question  has  to  do  with  when  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  was  in  the 
Chair  within  the  hour,  it  was  an- 
nounced by  the  managers  of  the  bill 
that  we  would  meet  tomorrow  and  we 
would  have  a  vote  on  the  Bryan  amend- 
ment. 

While  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
was  in  the  Chair,  within  the  hour,  it 
was  announced,  I  thought,  by  the  man- 
agers of  the  bill  that  there  would  be  a 
vote  tomorrow  on  the  Bryan  amend- 
ment and  we  were  going  to  have  a  very 
busy  day.  I  take  it  from  what  the  ma- 
jority leader  just  said  that  that  has 
now  been  rescinded  and  we  will  not 
have  a  vote? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Not  the  busy  day, 
but  the  vote  on  the  Bryan  amendment. 

We  believe  the  Bryan  motion  to 
strike  would  require  a  vote.  Is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  BRYAN.  Mr.  President,  respond- 
ing to  the  inquiry  from  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Louisiana,  that 
is  correct.  I  understood  the  leader  to 
have  said — I  do  not  want  to  confuse 
things— there  will  be  by  implication  no 
rollcalls  tomorrow  by  reason  of  the  cir- 
cumstances to  which  he  has  previously 
addressed  himself.  I  am  perfectly  ame- 
nable to  entering  into  a  time  agree- 
ment to  bring  that  up  the  very  first 


time  that  we  return  following  the  re- 
cess, allowing  30  minutes  or  less. 

Mr.  EXON.  That  is  all  very  nice  and 
it  is  all  very  courteous.  I  guess  my 
question  is  why  do  we  not  have  a  vote 
tomorrow?  This  Senator  was  not  told 
earlier  that  we  were  not  going  to  have 
a  vote.  Am  I  advised  by  the  leader  that 
we  could  not  get  a  quorum  tomorrow? 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  no 
Senator  was  told  that  there  would  not 
be  a  vote  tomorrow.  I  repeatedly  told 
Senators  orally  and  in  writing — I  do 
not  know  how  else  to  communicate 
other  than  orally  and  in  writing — there 
will  be  votes  on  Friday.  We  now 
confront  a  situation  where  a  large 
number  of  Senators,  both  Republicans 
and  Democrats,  have  simply  left  and 
having  left,  and  either  being  en  route 
to  wherever  they  are  going  or  having 
arrived  there,  then  communicating 
with  the  distinguished  Republican 
leader  and  myself  and  asking  that  no 
votes  occur  because  they  are  not  here 
and  they  do  not  want  to  miss  votes. 

Might  I  ask,  Mr.  President,  if  we 
could,  if  I  could  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum  and  have  a  discussion  with 
the  managers  further  in  this  regard. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  (Mr. 
Bryan).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  fol- 
lowing consultation  with  the  managers 
and  the  distinguished  Republican  lead- 
er, I  want  to  make  one  further  an- 
nouncement regarding  the  schedule  in 
the  future,  and  then  with  respect  to  the 
remainder  of  this  week. 

In  addition  to  there  being  votes  on 
Fridays  and  reconsideration  of  the  pol- 
icy with  respect  to  votes  on  Tuesdays 
and  Wednesdays,  every  Senator  should 
know  that  there  is  a  possibility  of 
votes  at  any  time  during  days  when  the 
Senate  is  in  session,  including  proce- 
dural votes,  should  I  judge  that  to  be 
necessary  to  gain  the  presence  of  Sen- 
ators for  the  conduct  of  important 
business  here. 

No  Senator  who  receives  any  assur- 
ances to  the  contrary  should  rely  on 
such  assurances.  That  possibility  will 
exist  at  all  times  when  the  Senate  is  in 
session.  This  is  to  provide  ample  notice 
in  advance  to  all  Senators  of  that  pol- 
icy. 

I  want  there  to  be  no  misunderstand- 
ing, no  possibility  of  confusion;  during 
those  times  when  the  Senate  is  in  ses- 
sion there  is  a  possibility  for  a  rollcall 
vote  at  any  time,  including  votes  on 
procedural  matters,  should  I  judge  it 
necessary  to  obtain  the  presence  of 
Senators  for  the  conduct  of  business. 


186:: 


Ev(  ry  Senator  has  now  been  appro- 
priat  ily  and  adequately  forewarned, 
and  I  repeat,  no  assurances  to  the  con- 
trary should  be  given  weight  because 
such  issurances  will  have  no  basis  and 
will  r  ot  be  cause  to  prevent  votes  from 
occui  ring  should  it  prove  to  be  nec- 
essar:  ^ 
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MORNING  BUSINESS 


HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  when 
Odell  Weeks  of  Aiken  retired 
1  ist  year  after  a  remarkable  half 
centufy  in  office,  the  State  of  South 
na  said  farewell  to  one  of  its 
beloved  and  accomplished  public 
.  Mayor  Weeks  served  on  the 
city  council  continuously  from 
through  1991,  and  served  as  mayor 
but  6  of  those  years.  His  career 
extraordinary  story  of  resil- 
adaptation,  and  achievement, 
he  post-war  era.  Mayor  Weeks' 
leade  ship  and  character  have  defined 
the  c  ty  of  Aiken.  His  initiatives  have 
given  shape  to  a  modern  city  that 
takes  tremendous  pride  in  its  quality 
schools,  its  diversified  economic  base, 
superbly  managed  government. 
Mayor  Weeks  who  mobilized  the 
io  accommodate  the  Savannah 
plant  in  the  early  1950's.  In  the 
950s,  he  persuaded  the  city  to 
adopt  the  council-manager  form  of  gov- 
ernm(  nt,  which  might  be  his  proudest 
accon  plishment.  And  he  was  the  driv- 
brce  behind  creation  of  the 
Industrial  Park,  which  has 
I  catalyst  for  Aiken's  economic 
and  diversification. 
Thrbugh  it  all,  Odell  Weeks  has  been 
the  g  ue  and  the  propellant  in  Aiken's 
trans:  ormation  since  the  Second  World 
f/hen  I  look  back  on  Odell's  ca- 
single-minded  dedication  to 
s  advancement  and  progress — I 
reminded  of  President  Eisenhower's 
when  a  reporter  asked  him  why 
purchfised  his  farm  up  in  Get- 
tysburg. Ike  answered  that  he  bought 
it  bei  ause  he  had  always  wanted  to 
take  sne  small  piece  of  God's  Earth 
and  1  eturn  it  better  than  when  he 
found  it. 

The  city   of  Aiken   has   been  Odell 
Week  '  chosen  piece  of  God's  Earth.  It 
has  b#en  his  life's  project.  And  it  has 
thanks    to   his   vision   and 
With     his     retirement, 
has  lost  a  mayor  but  gained  an 
statesman.    For   me   personally, 
back  decades,  Odell  has  been  an 
,  an  ally,  and  a  terrific  friend.  I 
1  im  all  the  best  in  retirement. 
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WOMEN'S     EDUCATIONAL     EQUITY 
ACT  FUNDING         MUST         BE 

REJ  TORED 

Mr.    ADAMS.    Mr.    President,   I   am 
conmiitted   to    providing   the   highest 


quality  education  for  all  Americans. 
But  the  administration  has  a  different 
idea.  The  President's  budget  proposal 
eliminates  the  Women's  Educational 
Equity  Act,  the  one  Federal  edu- 
cational program  devoted  to  giving 
girls  and  women  equal  education  op- 
portunities. 

I  disagree  with  the  administration's 
statement  that  there  is  a  decreased 
need  in  supporting  educational  equity 
programs.  There  are  still  fewer  women 
in  math  and  science  fields.  There  are 
far  fewer  women  serving  as  college 
presidents  and  school  superintendents. 
A  study  by  the  American  Association 
of  University  Women  found  that  girls 
receive  less  attention  in  class,  sexual 
harassment  claims  have  increased  but 
responses  have  not,  and  some  curricula 
contains  gender  stereotypes. 

WEEA  was  passed  by  Congress  in  1974 
with  bipartisan  support.  It  has  been  re- 
authorized several  times.  Since  the 
1980's,  the  administrations  have 
chipped  away  at  this  important  pro- 
gram to  the  point  that  they  wish  to  de- 
molish it  entirely.  The  President's 
budget  proposal  is  a  cynical  attempt  to 
eliminate  educational  equity  in  gen- 
eral. It  is  an  attempt  to  hinder  or  deny 
women  and  girls  the  same  right  to  an 
education,  and  thus  to  jobs  and  ca- 
reers. 

Almost  every  State  has  had  a  WEEA 
grant  at  some  time.  The  WEEA  grants 
have  made  for  educational  equity  en- 
deavors ranging  from  early  childhood 
education  to  graduate  and  adult  edu- 
cation. School  districts  have  used  these 
grants  to  comply  with  title  IX  of  the 
Education  Amendments  of  1972,  the 
Federal  prohibition  on  sex  discrimina- 
tion in  education.  This  year  is  the  20th 
anniversary  of  title  IX.  The  President's 
request  is  a  slap  in  the  face  not  only  to 
WEEA  but  to  title  IX  and  its  purpose 
as  well. 

We  need  to  restore  WEEA  to  a  level 
at  which  it  can  continue  its  mission  of 
providing  girls  and  women  with  the 
same  access  to  and  quality  of  edu- 
cation that  their  brothers,  husbands 
and  sons  receive.  I  intend  to  urge  my 
colleagues  on  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee to  restore  funding  to  the  Wom- 
en's Educational  Equity  Act  so  that  it 
can  reach  its  goals. 


ENROLLED  BILL  PRESENTED 
The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today,  February  6,  1992,  he  had 
presented  to  the  President  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  the  following  enrolled  bill: 

S.  1415.  An  act  to  provide  for  additional 
membership  on  the  Library  of  Congress 
Trust  Fund  Board,  and  for  other  purposes. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 
The   following  executive   reports   of 
committees  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  BENTSEN,  from  the  Committee  on 
Finance: 


Kevin  E.  Moley,  of  Louisiana,  to  be  Deputy 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services. 

(The  above  nomination  was  reported 
with  the  recommendation  that  it  be 
confirmed,  subject  to  the  nominee's 
commitment  to  respond  to  requests  to 
appear  and  testify  before  any  duly  con- 
stituted committee  of  the  Senate.) 

By  Mr.  BIDEN.  from  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary: 

Sandra  S.  Beckwlth.  of  Ohio,  to  be  U.S. 
district  jud^e  for  the  Southern  District  of 
Ohio; 

Ronald  M.  Whyte,  of  California,  to  be  U.S. 
district  Judge  for  the  Northern  District  of 
California: 

Philip  G.  Relnhard,  of  Illinois,  to  be  U.S. 
district  judge  for  the  Northern  District  of  Il- 
linois; 

Jon  P.  McCalla,  of  Tennessee,  to  be  U.S. 
district  Judge  for  the  Western  District  of 
Tennessee; 

Julie  E.  Games,  of  Georgia,  to  be  U.S.  dis- 
trict judge  for  the  Northern  District  of  Geor- 
gia; 

Nancy  G.  Edmunds,  of  Michigan,  to  be  U.S. 
district  judge  for  the  Eastern  District  of 
Michigan; 

David  W.  McKeague.  of  Michigan,  to  be 
U.S.  district  judge  for  the  Western  District 
of  Michigan; 

Frederick  J.  Scullln,  Jr.,  of  New  York,  to 
be  U.S.  district  judge  for  the  Northern  Dis- 
trict of  New  York; 

Stevens  D.  Merryday.  of  Florida,  to  be  U.S. 
district  judge  for  the  Middle  District  of  Flor- 
ida; and 

K.  Michael  Moore,  of  Florida,  to  be  U.S. 
district  judge  for  the  Southern  District  of 
Florida. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  consent 
and  referred  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  SPECTER: 
S.  2200.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Job  Training 
Partnership  Act  to  establish  a  demonstra- 
tion program  to  provide  jobs  for  economic 
growth:  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 

By  Mr.  BROWN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
DOLE): 
S.  2201.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  admission  to 
the  United  States  of  certain  scientists  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Independent  States  as  em- 
ployment based  immigrants  under  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mrs.  KASSEBAUM: 
S.  2202.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1986  to  provide  that  farm  land 
adjoining  a  principal  residence  qualifies  for 
the  one-time  exclusion  of  gain  from  sale  of 
such  residence;  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

By  Mr.  DURENBERGER: 
S.  2203.  A  bill  to  extend  until  January  1, 
1995.  the  existing  temporary  suspension  of 
duty  on  cyclosporlne;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

By  Mr.   DURENBERGER  (for  himself, 

Mr.    KOHL,    Mr.    Baucus.    and    Mr. 

SMITH): 

S.  2204.  A  bill  to  amend  title  23  United 

States  Code,  to  repeal  the  provisions  relating 

to  penalties  with  respect  to  grants  to  States 

for  safety  belt  and  motorcycle  helmet  traffic 


safety  programs;  to  the  Committee  on  Envi- 
ronment and  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  LEAHY  (for  himself,  Ms.  Ml- 
KULSKi.      Mr.      Adams,      and      Mr. 
D'Amato): 
S.  2205.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  provide  for  the  establishment 
or  support  by  States  of  registeries  regarding 
cancer  to  provide  for  a  study  regarding  the 
elevated  rate  of  mortality  for  breast  cancer 
in  certain  States,  and  for  other  purposes:  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 

By  Mr.  KASTEN: 
S.  2206.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1986  and  title  U  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  expand  the  social  security  ex- 
emption for  election  officials  and  election 
workers  employed  by  State  and  local  govern- 
ments; to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  DODD  (for  himself,  Mr.  Garn. 
Mr.   Sanford.   Mr.  Kerry,  and  Mr. 
D'Amato): 
S.  2207.   A  bill   to  provide  for  interstate 
banking  and  branching;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  PACKWOOD: 
S.  2208.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974  to  provide  for  truth  in 
budgeting  with  respect  to  intragovernmental 
transaction   involving   trust   funds:    to   the 
Committee  on  the  Budget  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Governmental  Affairs,  jointly,  pursu- 
ant to  the  order  of  August  4,  1977,  with  in- 
structions that  if  one  committee  reports,  the 
other  committee  has  30  days  to  report  or  be 
discharged. 

By  Mr.  BREAUX  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Boren,  and  Mr.  Nickles): 
S.  2209.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1986  to  modify  the  application  of 
the  alternative  minimum  tax  to  oil  and  gas 
drillings  investments  and  for  other  purposes: 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  BENTSEN  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Pryor,  Mr.  Packwood,  Mr.  MOY- 
NiHAN,   Mr.   Roth.    Mr.   Boren,   Mr. 

DANFORTH.    Mr.    RIEGLE.    Mr.    DUREN- 
BERGER.       Mr.       ROCKEFELLER,        Mr. 

Grassley,  Mr.  Breaux,  Mr.  Chafee, 
Mr.  Daschle,  Mr.  Hatch,  Mr.  John- 
ston, and  Mr.  Hollings): 
S.  2210.  A  bill  to  provide  a  1  year  delay  in 
the  implementation  of  the  final  regulations 
issued  by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  under 
sections  401(a)(4),  410(b).  414(r).  and  414(s)  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1906:  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  NICKLES  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Boren): 
S.  2211.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1986  to  eliminate  tax  penalties 
that  apply  to  oil  and  gas  investments  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

By  Mr.  RIEGLE  (by  request): 
S.  2212.  To  provide  funding  for  the  Resolu- 
tion Trust  Corporation  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Hous- 
ing, and  Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mrs.  KASSEBAUM: 
S.J.  Res.  251.   A  joint  resolution  to  des- 
ignate the  month  of  May  1992  as  "National 
Huntington's  Disease  Awareness  Month";  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DIXON: 
S.J.  Res.  252.  A  joint  resolution  designat- 
ing the  week  of  April  19-25.  1992,  as  "Na- 
tional Credit  Education  Week;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SEYMOUR: 
S.J.  Res.  253.  A  joint  resolution  to  reduce 
Senate  pay  if  the  Senate  fails  to  pass  a  bill 
or  resolution  no  later  than  March  20,  1992,  to 


stimulate  national  economic  growth,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration. 


SUBMISSION  OF  CONCURRENT  AND 
SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 
and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 
referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  LEAHY  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

ADAMS): 

S.  Res.  255.  A  resolution  to  express  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  regarding  breast  cancer; 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  SPECTER: 
S.  2200.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Job 
Training  Partnership  Act  to  establish  a 
demonstration  program  to  provide  jobs 
for  economic  growth;  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

JOBS  FOR  ECONOMIC  GROWTH  ACT 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  that  will  es- 
tablish a  new  program  to  provide  em- 
ployment opportunities  to  reemploy 
dislocated  workers  and  provide  avenues 
to  employment  for  recipients  of  public 
assistance  and  the  chronically  unem- 
ployed. This  legislation,  which  is  mod- 
eled after  the  Allegheny  County  Works 
Program  in  Pittsburgh,  will  give  par- 
ticipants the  training  and  skills  needed 
to  become  productive  members  of  the 
labor  force.  Under  the  program,  $50 
million  would  be  authorized  to  dem- 
onstrate effective  and  innovative  ap- 
proaches to  prepare  the  unemployed  for 
entry  into  the  work  force. 

This  program  will  also  benefit  the 
community  in  which  the  program  is  op- 
erating by  renovating  and  repairing 
public  facilities  such  as  community 
and  recreation  centers,  maintenance 
and  revitalization  of  public  parks,  and 
beautification  projects.  For  most  par- 
ticipants in  this  program,  public  serv- 
ice work  alone  will  not  be  enough  to 
prepare  them  for  the  job  market.  For 
those  whose  old  jobs  no  longer  exist,  or 
those  who  have  little  or  no  work  expe- 
rience, there  will  be  the  need  to  learn 
new  vocational  skills.  Courses  will  be 
provided  through  individually  designed 
part-time  programs  offered  both  during 
and  after  working  hours.  Training  and 
education  will  be  matched  with  the 
participant's  work  schedule.  Courses 
will  include  both  basic  literacy  skills 
as  well  as  college  programs — courses 
for  those  who  need  to  prepare  for  their 
first  job,  and  those  who  need  to  learn  a 
new  career  after  years  of  productive 
work. 

Benefits  provided  by  this  program 
would  include  an  average  wage  of  $6  per 
hour  and  health  care  coverage.  Pro- 
gram participants  may  also  be  paid  up 
to  5  hours  a  week  for  education  and 
training  programs  relevant  to  their 
employment  needs. 


Finally,  the  bill  contains  a  provision 
to  assist  program  participants  to  pre- 
pare them  to  find  and  retain  employ- 
ment. 

I  look  to  this  legislation  to  support 
new  training  and  education  ventures — 
ones  that  will  demonstrate  the  poten- 
tial of  on  the  job  work  experience  and 
educational  training — necessary  to  get 
our  people  back  to  work. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  with  me 
in  sponsoring  this  important  measure. 

By  Mr.  BROWN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  DOLE): 

S.  2201.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  admis- 
sion to  the  United  States  of  certain  sci- 
entists of  the  Commonwealth  of  Inde- 
pendent States  as  employment-based 
immigrants  under  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 
commonwealth  scientists  immigration  and 

exchange  act 
•  Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  bill  for  myself  and 
the  distinguished  minority  leader,  Sen- 
ator Dole,  to  address  one  of  the  fun- 
damental dangers  to  arise  as  a  result  of 
the  disintegration  of  the  Soviet  Union: 
the  sudden  availability  of  talented  sci- 
entists who  have  specialized  in  devel- 
oping weapons  of  mass  destruction.  It 
is  called  the  Commonwealth  Scientist 
Immigration  and  Exchange  Act  of  1992. 

Reports  as  recent  as  an  Associated 
Press  story  on  the  wire  yesterday  indi- 
cate that  "nuclear  mercenaries  [may] 
sell  expertise  or  hard-to-track  compo- 
nents to  nations  trying  to  build  a 
bomb."  Although  that  is  not  yet  the 
case,  it  may  be  if  we  do  not  act  soon. 

The  situation  in  the  former  Soviet 
Union  is  grave.  Food  is  scarce,  the 
military  is  demoralized  and  unemploy- 
ment has  reached  record  levels.  It  is  no 
wonder  that  there  is  such  great  con- 
cern that  scientists  of  the  former  So- 
viet Union  may  be  willing  to  market 
their  skills  to  unscrupulous  nations 
bent  on  developing  weapons  that  can 
threaten  the  world's  security.  If  the 
choice  for  them  is  between  whether 
their  families  can  eat  or  an  undesirable 
move  to  the  middle  of  the  Libyan 
desert  to  develop  nuclear  weapons, 
some  of  these  scientists  may  consider 
moving  to  Libya. 

A  Congressional  Research  Service 
[CRS]  background  paper  notes  that  So- 
viet nuclear  scientists  are  experiencing 
an  incredible  shock  as  they  transition 
to  a  peaceful  society.  Before,  under  the 
Communist  government,  they  were 
well-paid  and  had  access  to  many  bene- 
fits, including  housing,  travel,  and  ac- 
cess to  Western  goods.  Now,  these  once 
prestigious  scientists  are  making  sala- 
ries barely  sufficient  to  meet  their 
needs — not  more  than  $10  per  month. 
Entire  cities,  constructed  to  house  the 
scientific  talent  of  the  massive  Soviet 
defense  establishment,  lie  idle. 

Estimates  of  how  many  Common- 
wealth  scientists   have   been   affected 
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.  CIA  Director  Robert  Gates  testi- 
that  there  are  between  1.000  and 
top  Soviet  nuclear  weapons  de- 
Former  Soviet  officials  esti- 
that  of  the  100,000  workers  in  the 
complex.  3.000  to  5,000  have  ac- 
to  sensitive  information  concern- 
luclear  weapons  design, 
an  article  entitled  "Scientists  of 
Soviet   Union   Find   the   U.S. 
in  Putting  Out  the  Welcome  Mat 
rhem,"    the   Wall    Street   Journal 
the  problems  of  one  Soviet  sci- 
who  came  to  the  United  States. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
that  this  article  be  reprinted  In 
t  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 
Ivanov,  a  28-year-old  electrical 
cited  in  the  article,  decided  to 
the  Soviet  Union  during  the  Au- 
coup  attempt.  It  took  him  more 
2  months  to  get  a  visa  to  the 
States  and  now  he  is  begun  the 
ult  task  of  finding  a  job.  Many  of 
i  cientific  friends  have  left  Moscow, 
1  eports.   None  have  gone  to   Iraq, 
,  or  Iran.  But,  he  notes: 
bese  Soviet  scientists  aren't  needed  in 
or  the  U.S..  they  must  go  somewhere 
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Til  e  story  makes  two  points.  First, 
our  Lbility  to  process  visa  requests  for 
thes !  scientists  is  not  quick  enough. 
This  legislation  is  designed  to  speed 
the  )rocess  and  remove  existing  obsta- 
cles. Second,  many  of  these  scientists 
are  laving  difficulty  finding  a  job  in 
the  Commonwealth  or  in  the  United 
Stat  5s.  This  bill  expresses  the  sense  of 
Conj  ress  that  some  of  the  funds  set 
asidi  I  for  the  reduction  of  the  Soviet 
thre  it  should  be  used  to  ensure  these 
sciei  tists  are  gainfully  employed  in  re- 
seari  h  projects  that  benefit  American 
com;  letitiveness. 

Le ;  me  explain  the  details  of  the  bill 
I'm  introducing  today.  Entitled  the 
Com  -nonwealth  Scientists  Immigration 
Exchange  Act  of  1992,  the  bill  ap- 
to  those  Commonwealth  sci- 
entists and  engineers  who  have  exper- 
n  nuclear,  chemical,  biological,  or 
technology  or  other  high  tech- 
nology fields  or  who  are  working  on 
,  chemical,  biological  or  other 
technology  defense  projects. 
3ontains  two  provisions  to  facili- 
the  immigration  of  Common- 
h  scientists  to  the  United  States: 
aitomatically  waives  the  job  offer 
requ  rement  for  exceptionally  qualified 
imm  grants  if  those  immigrants  are 
Com  nonwealth  scientists.  The  bill  also 
perniits  the  Attorney  General  to  clas- 
these  scientists,  based  on  their 
of  expertise,  as  eligible  for  work 
with  appropriate  labor  certifi- 
catidns,  whether  or  not  they  possess 
advanced  degrees.  This  waiver  author- 
the  classification  of  the  excep- 
tionally gifted  ends  four  years  after  the 
s  enacted.  Furthermore,  the  At- 
torm  y  General  is  required  to  prescribe 
regu  ations  to  permit  the  identifica- 
}f  those  scientists  who  are  eligrible 
waiver. 
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Another  means  of  effectively  employ- 
ing these  scientists  in  a  way  that  also 
benefits  the  American  economy  is  to 
increase  their  eligibility  for  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment exchange  and  scholarship  pro- 
grams. A  wide  variety  of  exchange  pro- 
grams already  exists.  This  bill  ex- 
presses the  sense  of  Congress  that 
these  Commonwealth  scientists  should 
be  given  priority  consideration  for  ex- 
change programs  for  which  they  are  el- 
igible. The  administration  can  take  a 
variety  of  actions  to  increase  the  eligi- 
bility of  these  scientists,  especially  by 
defining  as  broadly  as  possible  existing 
programs  so  that  they  can  accommo- 
date Commonwealth  scientists  who 
might  be  interested  in  getting  further 
education  or  doing  research.  Opportu- 
nities like  these  should  be  designed  to 
permit  them  the  maximum  flexibility, 
especially  so  they  can  redirect  their 
skills  into  pursuits  that  will  benefit 
the  U.S.  economy  and  the  fledgling 
commercial  economy  in  the  Common- 
wealth. 

During  the  la.st  session  of  the  Con- 
gress, we  set  £Lside  $400  million  from 
the  defense  budget  for  the  dismantling 
of  the  Soviet  nuclear  threat  but  in  the 
ensuring  weeks,  we  have  learned  that  a 
major  portion  of  the  worlds  future  nu- 
clear threat  comes  from  rogue  nations 
attempting  to  hire  these  brilliant  sci- 
entists. This  bill  contains  a  section 
that  expresses  the  sense  of  Congress 
that  the  President  should  set  aside 
some  of  these  funds  to  ensure  the  Com- 
monwealth scientists  are  gainfully  em- 
ployed within  the  Commonwealth, 
without  affecting  American  jobs.  Addi- 
tionally, we  urge  the  President  to  en- 
sure that  any  byproducts  of  these 
projects  conducted  in  the  CIS  should  be 
designed  to  enhance  American  com- 
petitiveness and  to  provide  financial 
returns  to  the  taxpayer  to  the  greatest 
extent  possible,  while  ensuring  the  sci- 
entists are  gainfully  employed. 

Estimates  for  employing  all  of  them 
for  a  year  range  from  £is  little  as  $5 
million  to  only  518  or  520  million.  The 
bill  expresses  our  strong  sentiment 
that  the  activities  these  scientists  are 
employed  in,  such  as  the  dismantling 
of  their  nuclear  arsenal  and  other 
projects,  should  in  no  way  affect  the 
jobs  of  American  workers. 

The  possible  movement  of  nuclear 
scientists  of  the  Commonwealth  to  na- 
tions like  Libya,  Iran,  and  others 
whose  goal  is  the  development  of  weap- 
ons of  mass  destruction,  is  not  a  prob- 
lem that  can  wait  for  a  solution.  It  is 
one  that  will  be  decided  in  the  next  few 
months,  even  the  next  few  weeks.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  pass- 
ing this  measure  as  quickly  as  possible, 
to  ensure  existing  impediments  are  re- 
moved and  all  focus  and  energies  are 
turned  to  the  effective  solution  of  this 
important  problem. 

Before  relinquishing  the  floor,  I 
would  like  to  take  a  moment  to  espe- 
cially thank  our  distinguished  minor- 


ity leader.  Senator  Dole,  for  joining 
me  in  this  effort.  I  would  also  like  to 
thank  my  colleague  from  Wyoming, 
Senator  Simpson.  Senator  Simpson  has 
made  his  staff  available  to  us  as  we 
have  prepared  this  bill,  and  they  have 
provided  excellent  technical  advice  and 
assistance.  I  would  especially  like  to 
thank  Carl  Hampe.  of  Senator  Simp- 
son's staff,  for  his  work  on  this  bill.  I 
look  forward  to  working  together  fur- 
ther as  the  bill  is  taken  up  by  the  Im- 
migration Subcommittee  on  which  he 
serves. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Commonwealth  Scientist 
Immigration  and  Exchange  Act  of  1992 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2201 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 
SECTION  1.  SHORT  TfrLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Common- 
wealth Scientists  Immigration  and  Exchange 
Act  of  1992". 
SEC.  2.  PURPOSES. 

(a)  In  General.— The  purposes  of  this  Act 
are — 

(1)  to  deter  the  proliferation  of  expertise  in 
nuclear,  chemical,  biological,  or  other  high 
technology  fields  which  may  be  applied  to 
defense  projects  in  Third  World  countries; 
and 

(2)  to  enhance  American  competitiveness 
with  foreign  economies. 

(b)  Construction.— Nothing  in  this  Act 
may  be  construed  to  affect  adversely  the  em- 
ployment, wages,  or  working  conditions  of 
workers  in  the  United  States. 

SEC.  3.  DEFINmONS. 

For  purposes  of  this  Act— 

(1)  the  term  "Commonwealth  of  Independ- 
ent States"  means  the  constituent  republics 
of  Armenia.  Azerbaijan.  Belarus. 
Kazakhstan,  Kirghizistan.  Moldova.  Russia. 
Tajikistan.  Turkmenistan.  Ukraine,  and 
Uzbekistan: 

(2)  the  term  "eligible  Commonwealth  sci- 
entists" means  aliens— 

(A)  who  are  nationals  of  any  of  the  con- 
stituent republics  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Independent  States:  and 

(B)  who  are  scientists  or  engineers  who 
have  expertise  in  nuclear,  chemical,  biologi- 
cal or  other  high  technology  fields  or  who 
are  working  on  nuclear,  chemical,  biological 
or  other  high-technology  defense  projects; 
and 

(3)  the  term  "Soviet  threat  reduction 
funds"  means  funds  which  were  transferred 
under  section  221  of  the  Soviet  Nuclear 
Threat  Reduction  Act  of  1991  (Public  Law 
102-228)  for  use  in  reducing  the  Soviet  mili- 
tary threat  in  accordance  with  that  Act. 

SEC.  4.  WAIVER  OF  JOB  OFFER  REQUIREMENT. 

For  requirement  in  section  203(b)(2)(A)  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  that 
an  alien's  services  in  the  sciences,  arts,  or 
business  be  sought  by  an  employer  in  the 
United  States  shall  not  apply  to  any  eligible 
Commonwealth  scientist  who  is  applying  for 
admission  to  the  United  States  for  perma- 
nent residence  in  accordance  with  that  sec- 
tion. 

SEC.  S.  CLASSIFICATION  OF  COMMONWEALTH 
SCIENTISTS  AS  HAVING  EXCEP- 
TIONAL ABILITY. 

(a)  In  General.— The  Attorney  General 
shall  designate  a  class  of  eligible  Common- 


wealth scientists,  based  on  their  level  of  ex- 
pertise, as  aliens  who  possess  "exceptional 
ability  in  the  sciences",  for  purposes  of  sec- 
tion 203(b)(2)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Act  (8  U.S.C.  1153(b)(2)(A)),  whether  or 
not  such  scientists  possess  advanced  degrees. 

(b)  Regulations.— The  Attorney  General 
shall  prescribe  regulations  to  carry  out  sub- 
section (a). 

(c)  Termination.— The  authority  of  sub- 
section (a)  shall  terminate  4  years  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

SEC.  e.  INTERNATIONAL  EXCHANGE  PROGRAMS 

It  is  sense  of  the  Congress  that— 

(1)  eligible  Commonwealth  scientists 
should  be  given  priority  consideration  for  all 
United  States  Government  exchange  and 
scholarship  programs  which  were  available, 
before  December  25.  1991.  to  students  and 
citizens  of  the  former  Union  of  Soviet  So- 
cialist Republics  for  which  such  scientists 
would  otherwise  have  been  eligible; 

(2)  the  President  should  make  every  effort 
to  define  existing  programs  broadly  enough 
to  accommodate  eligible  Commonwealth  sci- 
entists seeking  graduate  education  in  the 
commercial  applications  of  their  field  or  spe- 
cialty; and 

(3)  the  President  should  make  every  effort 
to  permit  eligible  Commonwealth  scientists 
to  apply  for  graduate  exchange  programs 
that  would  cross-train  them  in  another  spe- 
cialty, including  business  or  law. 

SEC.  7.  POUCY  ON  USE  OF  SOVIET  THREAT  RE- 
DUCTION FUNDS. 

It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that,  in 
making  available  Soviet  threat  reduction 
funds- 
CD  priority  should  be  given  to  ensure  that 
eligible  Commonwealth  scientists  are  gain- 
fully employed  in  the  Commonwealth  of 
Independent  States  in  research  and  other 
projects  which  would  enhance  the  objectives 
of  nonproliferation  of  weapons  of  mass  de- 
struction, without  affecting  the  jobs  of 
American  scientists; 

(2)  the  byproducts  of  such  research  and 
other  projects  should  be  designed  to  enhance 
American  competitiveness  and  to  provide  fi- 
nancial returns  to  the  taxpayer  to  the  great- 
est extent  possible;  and 

(3)  priority  should  be  given  to  the  creation 
of  educational  fellowships  and  other  intern- 
ships for  eligible  Commonwealth  scientists 
with  American  industry  in  order  to  train 
such  scientists  in  commercial  and  business 
applications  of  their  specialties  for  the  pur- 
pose of  facilitating  the  process  of  economic 
reform  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Independent 
States. 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Feb.  3. 1992] 

SCIENTISTS  OF  FORMER  SOVIET  UNION  FIND 
THE  UNITED  STATES  SLOW  IN  PUTTING  OUT 
THE  WELCOME  MAT  FOR  THEM 

(By  Gerald  F.  Seib  and  John  J.  Fialka) 
WASHINGTON.— Back  When  there  was  a  So- 
viet Union  and  he  had  a  job  in  it.  Sergei 
Ivanov  was  an  electronic  and  optical  engi- 
neer who  designed  sophisticated  medical  de- 
vices. 

But  as  the  Soviet  Union  collapsed  last  fall. 
Mr.  Ivanov  fled  to  the  U.S.  with  his  wife 
Natalia,  herself  a  skilled  computer  scientist 
who  worked  in  Soviet  space  and  missile  re- 
search. Now  they  live  here  with  their  two 
young  children  in  a  shabby  house  in  a  rough 
section.  Crowded  in  with  them  are  three 
other  emigre  Soviet  families  and  four  single 
people. 

To  survive.  Mr.  Ivanov  has  been  forced  to 
turn  to  a  different  kind  of  medical  work.  He 
earns  money  by  volunteering  as  a  human 


guinea  pig  for  research  experiments  at  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health.  "Sometimes 
it's  dangerous,  sometimes  not,"  he  says  with 
a  shrug. 

The  plight  of  these  two  highly  educated 
scientists  illustrates  one  of  the  most  sen- 
sitive problems  arising  from  the  ashes  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  Despite  its  shortcomings,  the 
Soviet  Union  produced  perhaps  the  world's 
largest  cadre  of  technically  skilled  sci- 
entists, many  of  whom  worked  in  one  fashion 
or  another  for  the  defense  establishment 
that  permeated  Soviet  industry. 

FLEEING,  BUT  WHERE? 

Now  many  of  those  scientists  are  fleeing 
the  former  Soviet  Union.  Unless  Western  na- 
tions devise  a  way  to  put  them  to  work, 
some  undoubtedly  will  take  their  skills  to 
such  nations  as  Iraq,  Iran,  Libya  and  South 
Africa.  Belatedly,  a  rush  of  activity  is  begin- 
ning here  to  find  safer  homes  for  these  sci- 
entists. 

The  Bush  adm.inistration  is  expected  soon 
to  propose  using  U.S.  funds  to  hire  scientists 
from  the  Soviet  nuclear  weapons  industry 
and  putting  them  in  a  kind  of  "talent  bank," 
where  they  could  dismantle  nuclear  arms  or 
be  dispatched  to  Western  countries  as  need 
for  them  arises.  In  a  related  move.  German 
Foreign  Minister  Hans-Dietrich  Gensher  has 
proposed  establishing  an  international  foun- 
dation that  would  employ  nuclear  scientists. 

Meanwhile,  at  least  three  private  U.S. 
companies  already  have  signed  deals  to  use 
Russian  scientists  in  Russia  for  various  re- 
search projects,  and  are  finding  they  can 
reap  significant  savings  by  doing  so.  And  the 
Jamestown  Foundation,  a  private  group,  has 
launched  a  program  to  find  temporary  spots 
for  scientists  In  businesses  and  universities 
and  as  schoolteachers. 

But  those  proposals  only  begin  to  deal  with 
what  promises  to  be  a  massive  brain  drain 
from  the  former  Soviet  Union,  Perhaps  a 
million  people  worked  somewhere  in  the 
former  Soviet  nuclear  weapons  program, 
says  Robert  Gates,  the  director  of  Central 
Intelligence;  he  estimates  that  about  2,0(X) 
scientists  have  the  "critical  skills  necessary 
to  design  nuclear  weapons." 

Beyond  that,  a  U.S.  analyst  who  has  close- 
ly examined  the  Soviet  arms  industry  esti- 
mates that  another  100,0(X)  people  possess 
some  expertise  useful  to  a  country  trying  to 
build  ballistic  missiles.  A  "couple  of  thou- 
sand" more  have  some  knowledge  of  how  to 
produce  biological  weapons,  he  says.  Finally, 
a  few  hundred  others  have  skills  that  could 
be  used  to  significantly  improve  the  quality 
of  the  Third  World's  chemical  weapons.  U.S. 
analysts  estimate. 

SMALL  NUMBER  CAN  TIP  BALANCE 

U.S.  officials  whose  business  it  is  to  mon- 
itor the  situation  say  they  have  evidence 
that  some  of  these  scientists  are  being  wooed 
by  other  nations.  Government  analysts  pri- 
vately doubt  that  the  old  KGB  controls  on 
defense  scientists  are  still  in  place  amid  the 
current  chaos  of  the  old  Soviet  Union.  Even 
a  small  seepage  into  Iraq.  Iran  or  Libya 
could  have  catastrophic  consequences.  "It's 
a  no-win  expertise."  says  Graham  Fuller,  a 
former  top  CIA  analyst.  "You  can  get  90%  of 
these  guys,  but  if  you  miss  10%,  there  goes 
the  ball  game." 

Yet  there  is  much  more  to  this  than  a  new 
generation  of  national  security  threats.  As 
at  the  end  of  World  War  II,  the  U.S.  also 
risks  losing  out  if  it  fails  to  snare  some  of 
the  top-level  scientific  minds  that  are  up  for 
grabs.  Scientists  from  the  former  Soviet 
Union  say  most  of  their  colleagues  who  want 
out  would  prefer  to  move  to  the  U.S.  and 


Western  Europe,  but  many  are  finding  it 
tough  to  land  work  in  the  West,  particularly 
because  the  end  of  the  Cold  War  arms  race  is 
unleashing  onto  the  job  market  many  west- 
ern scientists  who  have  similar  skills,  and 
who  already  speak  English. 

Soviet  scientists  often  have  to  fight  a 
Catch-22  in  the  U.S.  Employers  don't  want  to 
hire  them  unless  they  get  work  visas,  but 
they  can't  get  work  visas  until  they  can 
show  they  will  be  employed.  There  is  an  ad- 
ditional roadblock  left  over  from  the  Cold 
War:  Defense  contractors  generally  don't 
want  to  hire  scientists  from  the  former  So- 
viet Union  because  doing  so  could  violate  se- 
curity regulations  that  come  along  with  gov- 
ernment contracts. 

"There  would  be  many  more  here,  but  it 
isn't  easy  to  open  a  new  position  here,"  says 
Roald  Sagdeev,  a  scientists  who  has  found  a 
post  at  the  University  of  Maryland. 

The  result  is  that  many  scientists  may 
look  elsewhere.  "Nowadays  there  is  a  very 
serious  flood  to  Israel,  which  is  understand- 
able because  of  so  many  restrictions  for  peo- 
ple to  reach  the  American  coast,"  says 
Yevgeny  Schuhkin,  a  Russian  who  has  found 
a  temporary  spot  as  a  visiting  professor  of 
material  sciences  at  Johns  Hopkins  Univer- 
sity. Others,  he  says,  have  sought  to  emi- 
grate to  South  Africa. 

The  problems  faced  by  Mr.  Ivanov.  the  28- 
year-old  electrical  engineer,  are  illustrative. 
In  Moscow,  it  had  become  harder  and  harder 
to  find  food  and  decent  housing  for  the  500  to 
1.200  rubles  a  month— $4  to  $10  a  month  at 
the  current  exchange  rate — that  he  could 
earn  through  his  salary  as  a  researcher  and 
his  work  as  a  designer  in  a  Soviet  scientific 
institute. 

He  decided  to  fiee  during  last  August's 
coup  attempt.  By  October.  Mr.  Ivanov  had 
managed  to  get  visas  to  the  U.S.  through 
Russian  acquaintances  at  a  church,  his  fam- 
ily found  lodging  at  the  run-down  group 
house  here,  which  has  dilapidated  lawn 
equipment  littering  the  front  porch  and  cur- 
tains draped  across  doorways  inside  to  give 
some  privacy  to  the  various  residents.  The 
family  has  piled  its  possessions  into  a  single, 
littered  room  inside  the  house,  and  serves 
tea  to  a  visitor  out  of  a  metal  pot  straight 
off  the  stove.  Mr.  Ivanov's  wife  had  a  baby  in 
December,  and  the  new  parents  are  grateful 
that  some  friends  donated  clothing  for  the 
infant. 

"I  can't  say  the  living  conditions  are  won- 
derful, but  it's  better  than  nothing."  says 
Mr.  Ivanov. 

He  yearns  to  work  for  a  U.S.  company  de- 
signing electronic  devices.  Companies  he  has 
contacted  sometimes  say  they  can  use  sci- 
entists with  his  skills  but  that  he  must  first 
become  a  U.S.  citizen,  or  say  he  would  have 
to  get  security  clearances  to  work  on  their 
government  contracts.  Meanwhile,  besides 
volunteering  for  medical  experiments,  he  has 
raked  leaves  and  repaired  TVs  to  scrape  to- 
gether money. 

Many  of  his  scientific  friends  also  have  fled 
Moscow,  reports  Mr.  Ivanov.  None  have  gone 
to  Iraq,  Libya  or  Iran,  he  says.  But,  he  adds: 
"If  these  Soviet  scientists  aren't  needed  in 
Europe  or  the  U.S.,  they  must  go  somewhere 
to  eat."  If  things  don't  work  out  for  him 
here,  he  says,  he  won't  return  to  Russia,  but 
will  look  for  a  life  in  another  country. 

Some  U.S.  companies  are  finding  that  one 
way  to  take  advantage  of  former  Soviet  sci- 
entists is  to  bring  the  work  to  them.  For  ex- 
ample. General  Atomics  Corp..  a  San  Diego- 
based  nuclear  research  concern,  has  two 
projects  under  way  with  Russian  scientists. 
One  will  continue  work  the  scientists  were 
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or  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  nuclear  fu- 
,  only  now  they  will  be  working  for 
Atomics.  "Their  facilities  are  excel- 
»ys  Wayne  Willis,  director  of  Wash- 
operations  for  General  Atomics.  The 
area  involves  research  to  see  if  the 
of  simple  atoms,  the  process  used  in 
bomb,  can  be  used  to  make 
pollution-free  nuclear  reactors  that  run 
fuel  sources,  such  as  water. 
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OTHER  PROJECTS 

Atomics   also    has    Russian    sci- 

working  on  thermonics,  an  effort  to 

reactors  in  space  to  generate 

a^nounts  of  electrical  power  that  would 

for  space  probes  and  large  sat- 

The  Russians  have  a  process   that 

heat  directly  to  electricity  without 

for  a  generator. 

Findette  Corp.,  a  small  chemi- 
located  in  St.  Charles,  Mo., 
;  3int  venture  with  a  private  company 
by  a  team  of  scientists  of  the  former 
of  Chemical  Physics. 
people  have  breakthroughs  that  no- 
has,"  says  Barney  O'Meara,  execu- 
presldent  of  Kiser  Research  Inc..  a 
based     research     firm     which 
irrange  the  deal.  The  "breakthrough" 
s     case     is     called     a     "turbulent 
a  tube-shaped  chemical  reac- 
could  be  used  to  destroy  nerve  gas, 

uses, 
more,  notes  Mr.  O'Meara,  "You  can 
t^am  of  10  scientists  plus  all  their  lab- 
support  services  for  what  it  would 
to  hire  one  scientist  over  here." 

U.S.  corporation.  Monsanto  Co., 
Louis  based  maker  of  chemical  and 
products,  has  a  contract  with 
n  Institute  in  Moscow,  where 
,000,  10  scientists  are  doing  research 
and  plant  and  animal  growth  for 
company.  The  company  has  a  see- 
under   way    with    three    other 
Soviet  research  institutes  to  exploit 
to  put  a  diamond-hard  coating  on 
"This  gives  us  stuff  that  we  don't 
re-invent."  says  a  Monsanto  spokes- 
>ne    possible    application    would    be 
stronger  windows  for  airplanes.* 
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ly  Mr.  DURENBERGER: 
1.  A  bill  to  extend  until  January 
the  existing  temporary  suspen- 
duty  on  cyclosporine;   to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

EXTENSION  OF  DUTY  SUSPENSION  ON 
CYCLOSPORINE 

•  Mr.  bURENBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
I  rise  today  to  introduce  legislation 
that  '  rould  extend  until  January  1, 
1995,  t  le  current  duty  suspension  of  the 
drug  c  ^closporine  that  is  due  to  expire 
at  the  pnd  of  this  year. 

is  an 

drug  that  has 
to  be  very  important  in  helping 
survive  an  organ  transplant 
on.  Cyclosporine  appears  to  sup- 
he  bodies'  natural  immune  sys- 
in  so  doing,  helps  the  patient 
drgan  rejection.  The  drug  is  man- 
ufactu-ed  by  a  company  in  Switzerland 
and  is  not  manufactured  in  the  United 
States  Two  years  ago.  Congress  adopt- 
ed an  amendment  I  introduced  that 
suspen  led  the  duty  on  this  drug  until 
the  en  i  of  this  year.  The  legislation  I 
am  ofl  jring  today  merely  extends  that 
duty  6  ispension  another  2  years.* 
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By  Mr.  DURENBERGER  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  KOHL,  Mr.  Baucus,  and 
Mr.  Smith): 
S.  2204.  A  bill  to  amend  title  23,  Unit- 
ed States  Code,  to  repeal  the  provision 
relating  to  penalties  with  respect  to 
grants  to  States  for  safety  belt  and  mo- 
torcycle   helmet    traffic    safety    pro- 
grams; to  the  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works. 

REPEAL  OF  CERTAIN  PROVISIONS  OF  LAW  RELAT- 
ING TO  SEAT  BELTS  AND  MOTORCYCLE  HEL- 
METS 

•  Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
the  goals  of  the  recently  enacted  provi- 
sions regarding  the  use  of  safety  belts 
and  motorcycle  helmets — section  153  of 
title  23,  U.S.C— are  laudable— the  re- 
duction of  the  number  of  fatalities  and 
crippling  injuries  which  occur  on  our 
Nation's  roadways.  In  1989  over  45,000 
lives  were  lost  in  motor  vehicle  acci- 
dents and  over  3  million  people  were  in- 
jured. The  consequence  of  these  deaths 
and  injuries  cost  our  country  approxi- 
mately $74  billion  each  year.  These 
losses  are  generated  by  a  combination 
of  lost  lives,  productivity,  medical  and 
rehabilitation  expenses,  and  insurance 
and  litigation  costs. 

The  proponents  of  the  safety  belt  and 
helmet  provisions  expect  that  this  leg- 
islation will  significantly  reduce  those 
losses  which  befall  unbelted  motorists 
and  unhelmeted  motorcyclists.  The  in- 
tent is  to  provide  "a  carrot  and  stick" 
mechanism  of  manipulating  the  dis- 
bursement of  Federal  highway  funds  in 
order  to  coerce  States  into  adopting 
mandatory  safety  belt  and  helmet 
laws. 

I  believe  there  is  merit  in  using  Fed- 
eral funds  for  highway  safety  research, 
to  encourage  States  to  improve  traffic 
safety  via  greater  education  efforts  and 
by  stimulating  innovative  programs 
designed  to  reduce  the  number  of  high 
risk  motorists.  However,  I  have  serious 
reservations  about  using  Federal 
"blackmail"  to  force  States  into  enact- 
ing mandatory  seatbelt  and  motorcycle 
helmet  laws.  Likewise,  I  believe  that 
outlining  how  a  State  spends  its  own 
money— which  the  Federal  Government 
collects  through  the  gas  tax — erodes 
the  principles  of  flexibility  which  were 
redefined  in  the  Intermodal  Surface 
Transportation  Efficiency  Act  of  1991. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  for  those  reasons 
that  I  am  introducing  a  bill  to  repeal 
the  penalty  provision  of  section  153  of 
title  23.  My  bill  retains  the  grant  pro- 
gram as  a  positive  incentive  to  pass 
both  laws,  while  also  encouraging  a 
high  rate  of  compliance  with  the  laws. 
Throughout  the  process  of  passing  the 
ISTEA  last  year,  I  went  on  record  in 
opposition  to  this  penalty  proposal.  I 
recognize  that  both  bodies  of  Congress 
included  the  safety  belt  and  helmet 
provisions  in  their  respective  bills. 
However,  I  strongly  believe  that  Con- 
gress should  reexamine  this  attempt  to 
manipulate  State  governments. 

The  fatality  record  in  Minnesota 
seems  to  contradict  the  evidence  that 


mandatory  helmet  laws  are  the  best 
way  to  increase  traffic  safety  of  motor- 
cyclists. During  the  period— 1968-77— 
when  Minnesota  had  a  mandatory  traf- 
fic safety  law,  fatalities  per  10,000  reg- 
istered vehicles  went  up  every  year. 

In  contrast,  during  subsequent  years 
in  which  Minnesota  has  not  required 
adult  operators  and  passengers  to  wear 
helmets,  the  fatality  rate  has  plum- 
meted to  an  all-time  low.  This  occurred 
because  Minnesota  motorcyclists  and 
lawmakers  realized  that  there  is  no 
substitute  for  continued  ongoing  traf- 
fic safety  education  and  tough  licens- 
ing provisions.  Minnesota  motorcy- 
clists encouraged  the  State  legislature 
to  enact  tough  licensing  standards. 
They  have  also  implemented  com- 
prehensive rider  education  programs 
and  public  awareness  programs  which 
have  won  national  recognition  and 
served  as  a  model  which  other  States 
have  emulated. 

The  Minnesota  Motorcyle  Riders  As- 
sociation and  ABATE  of  Minnesota  im- 
plemented "Dial-A-Ride,"  a  program 
utilizing  volunteers  to  keep  impaired 
riders  off  the  road.  It  offers  a  workable 
alternative  by  transporting  an  im- 
paired rider  and  his  bike  to  his  home  or 
to  a  motel,  if  needed.  The  program  op- 
erates from  May  1  to  October  31,  the 
primary  season  to  operate  a  motor- 
cycle in  Minnesota.  The  program  has 
widely  distributed  posters  that  promi- 
nently display  the  phone  number  to 
call  to  use  its  service. 

I  would  like  to  encourage  my  col- 
leagues to  closely  examine  why  Min- 
nesota has  been  able  to  drastically 
lower  the  fatality  rate  of  its  motorists 
to  one  of  the  lowest  in  the  Nation.  I 
think  they  will  find  it  is  because  Min- 
nesotans  know  that  there  is  no  panacea 
or  easy  fix.  Minnesotans  know  that  it 
takes  persistent  effort  in  a  broad  array 
of  traffic  safety  initiatives  to  signifi- 
cantly reduce  roadway  fatalities.  Min- 
nesota motorists  and  motorcyclists 
have  shown  that  they  have  a  strong 
commitment  to  improving  traffic  safe- 
ty. They  have  requested,  supported  and 
prodded  the  Minnesota  legislature  to 
honestly  and  competently  meet  their 
demands  for  safer  roadways.  They  do  it 
because  in  Minnesota  good  behavior  is 
rewarded — not  because  someone  in 
Washington  said  they  "had  to  do  it." 

Mr.  President,  my  bill  retains  the  re- 
ward for  Implementing  both  laws.  It 
does  not  penalize,  punish  or 
micromanage  the  State's  Federal  funds 
if  they  choose  not  to  pass  either  a  man- 
datory seatbelt  or  helmet  law.  Pro- 
ponents of  the  penalty  provision  will 
tell  you  that  it  is  not  a  mandate.  The 
penalty  directs  States  to  spend  addi- 
tional moneys  on  the  section  402  pro- 
gram in  exchange  for  not  passing  the 
laws.  But,  most  States  already  have 
programs  in  place.  Forcing  them  to 
spend  more  money  is  only  giving  public 
safety  offices  the  green  light  to  come 
up  with  ways  to  spend  more  money.  In 


fiscal  year  1996.  Minnesota  will  be 
forced  to  spend  over  12  times  the 
amount  it  will  spend  in  fiscal  year  1992 
on  section  402  programs.  I  am  con- 
cerned that  under  those  circumstances, 
the  result  could  be  irresponsible  spend- 
ing. 

In  closing,  I  would  caution  my  col- 
leagues that  reliance  on  Federal  man- 
dates to  traffic  safety,  such  as  that  em- 
bodied in  Public  Law  102-240,  may  be 
counterproductive  In  the  long  run.  It 
seems  to  me  that  a  wiser  course  of  ac- 
tion would  be  to  enlist  cooperative  sup- 
port and  to  harness  the  creative  ener- 
gies of  concerned  citizens  to  work  to- 
gether with  the  goal  of  decreasing  the 
number  of  serious  traffic  accidents. 
Consequently,  I  believe  that  the  Inter- 
modal Surface  Transportation  Effi- 
ciency Act  needs  to  be  refocused  to  so- 
licit teamwork,  rather  than  provoke 
conflict  between  government  and  citi- 
zens, both  of  whom  share  a  common 
goal  of  improved  traffic  safety. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text   of   the    bill    be    printed    in    the 

RECORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  2204 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 
SBCnONl. 

(a)  In  General.— Subsection  (h)  of  section 
153  of  title  23.  United  States  Code,  is  re- 
pealed. 

(b)  Conforming  amendment.— Subsections 
(i)  through  (k)  of  section  153  of  title  23.  Unit- 
ed States  Code,  are  redesignated  as  sub- 
sections (h)  through  (j).  respectively,  of  such 
section.* 

•  Mr.  KOHL.  Mr.  President,  I  am  de- 
lighted to  join  with  Senator  DUREN- 
BERGER in  introducing  this  legislation 
to  correct  what  we  see  as  a  flaw  in  the 
transportation  bill  we  passed  last  year. 

As  my  colleagues  recall,  when  we  de- 
bated the  issue  of  mandatory  seatbelt 
and  helmet  laws  last  year,  we  pretty 
much  agreed  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment did  not  have  the  right  to  require 
States  to  pass  them.  But  we  also 
agreed  that  such  laws  might  be  desir- 
able. So  in  the  Senate  version  of  the 
transportation  bill  we  attempted  to 
persuade  States  to  adopt  them.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  final  legislation  at- 
tempted to  coerce  States  into  adopting 
them. 

While  the  goal  of  the  legislation  may 
have  been  desirable,  the  tactics  are  ob- 
jectionable. In  essence  we  are  going  to 
force  States  which  do  not  adopt  man- 
datory helmet  and  seatbelt  laws  to 
waste — waste — money,  money  that  nei- 
ther they  nor  we  have.  To  the  extent 
that  the  law  now  requires  spending  on 
"education"  above  and  beyond  desir- 
able and  necessary  levels,  to  the  extent 
that  the  law  requires  States  to  divert 
spending  f^m  more  critical  programs 
and  projects,  to  that  extent  we  are 
mandating  that  money  be  wasted. 
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And  Mr.  President,  we  cannot  afford 
to  do  that. 

As  I  said  last  year,  when  I  drive,  I 
wear  my  seatbelt;  and  if  I  rode  a  mo- 
torcycle, I  would  wear  a  helmet.  But 
we  all  know  that,  as  a  Federal  Govern- 
ment, we  do  not  have  the  right  or  the 
ability  to  require  States  to  pass  the 
laws  we  might  like  to  see  in  these 
areas.  The  Senate  version  of  the  legis- 
lation, while  problematic,  at  least  was 
acceptable  because  it  sought  to  per- 
suade States  to  move  in  a  certain  di- 
rection; current  law  coerces  them.  And 
that  is  unacceptable. 

Again,  I  am  delighted  to  join  with 
Senator  Durenberoer  in  this  effort.  I 
congratulate  him  on  his  leadership  and 
I  look  forward  to  working  with  him 
and  our  colleagues  as  we  seek  to  find 
an  acceptable  way  to  resolve  this  prob- 
lem.* 


By  Mr.  LEAHY  (for  himself,  Ms. 
MncuLSKi,  Mr.  Adams,  and  Mr. 
D'Amato): 

S.  2205.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for  the 
establishment  or  support  by  States  of 
registries  regarding  cancer,  to  provide 
for  a  study  regarding  the  elevated  rate 
of  mortality  for  breast  cancer  in  cer- 
tain States,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human 
Resources. 

cancer  registries  amendment  act 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  to  bolster 
this  Nation's  campaign  against  cancer. 

Breast  cancer  is  killing  our  mothers 
and  daughters.  Every  3  minutes  an- 
other American  woman  will  be  diag- 
nosed with  the  disease.  Every  12  min- 
utes, another  woman  in  this  country 
will  die. 

Despite  decades  of  research  and  ex- 
perimentation, there  is  still  no  certain 
cure  for — or  known  cause  of— breast 
cancer. 

It  is  time  to  wage  war  on  this  disease 
and  declare  breast  cancer  a  public 
health  emergency.  The  resolution  I  am 
introducing  today,  along  with  Senator 
Adams,  urges  the  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  to  make  this 
emergency  declaration,  and  speed  up 
the  investigation  into  the  cause,  treat- 
ment and  prevention  of  the  disease. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  also  introducing 
a  bill  to  create  cancer  registries  in 
every  State.  I  am  pleased  to  be  joined 
by  Senators  MncuLSKi,  Adams,  and 
D'AMATO  in  this  effort. 

My  friend  from  Vermont,  Congress- 
man Bernard  Sanders,  spent  count- 
less hours  developing  this  legislation 
and  is  introducing  a  companion  bill  in 
the  House  today. 

The  registries  established  in  our  bill 
will  collect  demographic  data  for  every 
incidence  of  cancer  and  provide  a  na- 
tionwide data  base  to  allow  researchers 
to  track  cancer  rates  and  focus  on  pre- 
vention. 

Cancer  researchers  at  the  National 
Cancer  Institute  and  State  health  de- 


partment officials  tell  us  accurate,  uni- 
formly defined  and  collected  Informa- 
tion on  all  cancers  in  all  States  is  abso- 
lutely essential  to  their  research  and 
prevention  efforts. 

In  the  absence  of  a  cure,  prevention 
and  early  detection  are  our  best  hopes 
in  the  fight  against  cancer.  This  bill 
gives  cancer  patients  a  fighting  chance. 

Cancer,  especially  breast  cancer, 
knows  no  bounds.  But  breast  cancer 
hits  women  in  Vermont,  the  Northeast 
and  in  the  mid-Atlantic  region  with 
particular  harshness.  Researchers  can- 
not explain  why. 

Our  bill  calls  for  a  study  of  breast 
cancer  in  the  nine  States— and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia— that  lead  the  coun- 
try in  breast  cancer  mortality  rates. 
The  States  are  Vermont.  Connecticut, 
Delaware.  Maryland,  Massachusetts, 
New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  New 
York,  and  Rhode  Island. 

Today  there  are  things  we  can  do  to 
improve  the  lives  of  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans. The  three  steps  I  have  outlined 
today  will  take  us  toward  that  goal. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  resolution  and  the  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record.  I  also  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  a  sunmiary  of  the 
cancer  registry  bill  and  a  letter  from 
the  American  Cancer  Society  in  sup- 
port of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2205 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 
SBCnON  1.  SHORT  TFTLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Cancer  Reg- 
istries Amendment  Act". 
SEC.  S.  FINDINGS  AND  PURPOSE. 

(a)  Findings.— Congress  finds  that^ 

(1)  cancer  control  efforts,  including  preven- 
tion and  early  detection,  are  best  addressed 
locally  by  State  health  departments  that  can 
identify  unique  needs: 

(2)  cancer  control  programs  and  existing 
statewide  population-based  cancer  registries 
have  identified  cancer  incidence  and  cancer 
mortality  rates  that  indicate  the  burden  of 
cancer  for  Americans  is  substantial  and  var- 
ies widely  by  geographic  location  and  by  eth- 
nicity; 

(3)  statewide  cancer  incidence  and  cancer 
mortality  data,  can  be  used  to  identify  can- 
cer trends,  patterns,  and  variation  for  direct- 
ing cancer  control  intervention; 

(4)  the  American  Association  of  Central 
Cancer  Registries  (AACCR)  cites  that  of  the 
SO  States,  approximately  38  have  established 
cancer  registries,  many  are  not  statewide 
and  10  have  no  cancer  registry:  and 

(5)  AACCR  also  cites  that  of  the  SO  SUtes. 
39  collect  data  on  less  than  100  percent  of 
their  population,  and  less  than  half  have  ade- 
quate resources  for  insuring  minimum  stand- 
ards for  quality  and  for  completeness  of  case 
information. 

(b)  Purpose.— It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act 
to  establish  a  national  program  of  cancer 
registries. 

SEC.  a  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  A  NATIONAL  PRO- 
GRAM OF  CANCER  REGI8TRII8. 

Title  in  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
(42  U.S.C.  241  et  seq.).  as  amended  by  section 
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P\<5llc  Law  101-616.  is  amended  by  add- 
end the  following  new  part: 
M— NATIONAL  PROGRAM  OF 
CANCER  REGISTRIES 
NATIONAL    PROGRAM    OF    CANCER 
REGISTRIES. 

General.— The    Secretary    may 

grf  nts  to  States,  or  may  make  grants 

into  contracts  with  academic  or 

profit  orgranizations  desig'nated  by  the 

operate  the  State's  cancer  registry 

making  a  grant  directly  to  the 

support    the   operation   of   popu- 
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c;  .ncer. 

ad  Tiinistrative  information,  including 
( lagnosis  and  source  of  information; 
pi  thological  data  characterizing  the 
ncluding  the  cancer  site,  stage  of 
Staging  Guide),  incidence,  and  type 
;  and 
elements    determined    appro- 
the  Secretary. 
MATCHING  Funds.— 

3ENERAL.— The  Secretary  may  make 
I  nder  subsection  (a)  only  if  the  State 
agrees,  with  respect  to  the  costs  of 
to  be  carried  out  by  the  State 
to  such  subsection,  to  make  avail- 
(difectly   or   through   donations   from 
private  entities)  non-Federal  con- 
toward  such  costs  in  an  amount 
less  than  25  percent  of  such  costs 
dollar  for  every  S3  of  Federal  funds  pro- 
he  grant. 

DE  rERMlNATlON  OF  AMOUNT  OF  NON-FED- 
CC  NTRIBUTION;     MAINTENANCE     OF     EF- 


Nin 


-Federal  contributions  required  in 
(1)  may  be  in  cash  or  in  kind,  fair- 
evalu4ted,  including  plant,  equipment,  or 
Amounts  provided  by  the  Federal 
Govemntnt.  or  services  assisted  or  sub- 
sidized V  I  any  significant  extent  by  the  Fed- 
eral Gov-  rnment.  may  not  be  included  in  de- 
terminin  f  the  amount  of  such  non-Federal 
contribu  ions. 


W  th 


cut. 


respect  to  a  State  in  which  the 
lescribed  in  subsection  (a)  is  to  be 
the  Secretary,  in  making  a  de- 
of  the  amount  of  non-Federal 
provided  under  paragraph  (1), 
include  only  such  contributions  as  are 
of  the  average  amount  of  such  con- 
made  by  the  State  toward  the  col- 
data  on  cancer  for  the  2-year  pe- 
prededlng  the  first  fiscal  year  for  which 
lender  subsection  (a)  is  made  with  re- 
the  State.  State  contributions  to- 
r    control    prevention    services 
duiing  fiscal  year  1992  shall  be  included 
satis^ing  the  State  matching  require- 
the  initial  fiscal  year  during  which 
on  is  in  effect. 
EUGiBiLrry  for  Grants.- 

GENERAL.— No  grant  shall  be  made 

S^retary  under  subsection  (a)  unless 

appli<  ation  therefore  has  been  submitted 

approved  by,  the  Secretary.  Such  ap- 

shall  be  in  such  form,  submitted  In 

n^nner,  and  be  accompanied  by  such 

as  the  Secretary  may  specify. 

application  may  be  approved  unless 

contains  assurances  that  the  applicant 

he  funds  provided  only  for  the  pur- 

sp4cifted  in  the  approved  application 

a  :cordance  with  the  requirements  of 

sect  on,  and  that  the  application  will  es- 

(Iscal  control  and  fund  account- 


ing procedures  as  may  be  necessary  to  assure 
proper  disbursement  and  accounting  of  Fed- 
eral funds  paid  to  the  applicant  under  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section. 

•'(2)  ASSURANCES.— Each  applicant,  prior  to 
receiving  Federal  funds  under  subsection  (a), 
shall  provide  assurances  satisfactory  to  the 
Secretary  that  the  applicant  will— 

"(A)  provide  for  the  establishment  of  a 
statewide  population-based  cancer  registry 
by  the  State  health  department,  or  by  one  or 
more  academic  health  centers,  nonprofit 
cancer  research  and  prevention  organiza- 
tions, or  medical  societies  acting  in  collabo- 
ration with  the  State  health  department; 

'•(B)  comply  with  appropriate  standards  of 
completeness,  timeliness,  and  quality  or  pop- 
ulation-based cancer  registry  data; 

••(C)  provide  for  the  annual  publication  of 
reports  of  cancer  data  under  subsection  (a); 
and 

••(D)  provide  for  the  authorization  under 
State  law  of  the  statewide  cancer  registry, 
including— 

•■(i)  a  means  to  assure  complete  reporting 
of  cancer  cases  (as  described  in  subsection 
(a))  to  the  statewide  cancer  registry  by  hos- 
pitals or  other  facilities  providing  screening, 
diagnostic  or  therapeutic  services  to  i>a- 
tlents; 

'•(ii)  a  means  to  assure  the  complete  re- 
porting of  cancer  cases  (as  defined  in  sub- 
section (a))  to  the  statewide  cancer  registry 
by  physicians,  surgeons,  and  all  other  health 
care  practitioners  diagnosing  or  providing 
treatment  for  cancer  patients,  except  for 
cases  directly  referred  to  or  previously  ad- 
mitted to  a  hospital  or  other  facility  provid- 
ing screening,  diagnostic  or  therapeutic 
services  to  patients  in  that  State  and  re- 
ported by  those  facilities; 

"(ill)  a  means  for  the  statewide  cancer  reg- 
istry to  access  all  records  of  physicians  and 
surgeons,  hospitals,  outpatient  clinics,  nurs- 
ing homes,  and  all  other  facilities,  individ- 
uals, or  agencies  providing  screening,  diag- 
nostic or  therapeutic  services  to  patients 
which  would  identify  cases  of  cancer  or 
would  establish  characteristics  of  the  cancer, 
treatment  of  the  cancer,  or  medical  status  of 
any  identified  patient; 

•'(iv)  the  reporting  of  cancer  case  data  to 
the  statewide  cancer  registry  in  such  a  for- 
mat, with  such  data  elements,  and  in  accord- 
ance with  such  standards  of  quality  timeli- 
ness and  completeness,  as  may  be  established 
by  the  Secretary; 

"(v)  the  protection  of  the  confidentiality  of 
all  cancer  case  data  reported  to  the  state- 
wide cancer  registry.  Including  a  prohibition 
on  disclosure  to  any  person  of  Information 
report  to  the  statewide  cancer  registry  that 
Identmes,  or  could  lead  to  the  identification 
of,  an  individual  cancer  patient,  except  for 
disclosure  to  other  States  cancer  registries 
and  local  and  State  health  officers; 

"(vi)  the  promulgation  of  regulations 
under  which  confidential  case  data  may  be 
disclosed  to  cancer  researchers  for  the  pur- 
poses of  cancer  prevention,  control  and  re- 
search; 

"(vil)  the  authorization  or  the  conduct,  by 
the  statewide  cancer  registry  or  other  per- 
sons and  organizations,  of  studies  utilizing 
statewide  cancer  registry  data.  Including 
studies  of  the  sources  and  causes  of  cancer, 
evaluations  of  the  cost,  quality,  efficacy,  and 
appropriateness  of  diagnostic,  therapeutic, 
rehabilitative,  and  preventative  services  and 
programs  relating  to  cancer,  and  any  other 
clinical,  epidemiological,  or  other  cancer  re- 
search; and 

"(vlil)  protection  for  individuals  comply- 
ing with  the  law,  specifically  that  no  person 


shall  be  held  liable  In  any  civil  action  with 
respect  to  a  cancer  case  report  provided  to 
the  statewide  cancer  registry,  or  with  re- 
spect to  access  to  cancer  case  information 
provided  to  the  statewide  cancer  registry. 

••(d)  RELA-nONSHIP  TO  CERTAIN  PRO- 
GRAMS.— This  section  may  not  be  construed 
as  requiring  the  Secretary  to  modify  or  ter- 
minate the  program  carried  out  by  the  Di- 
rector of  the  National  Cancer  Institute  and 
designated  by  such  Director  as  the  Surveil- 
lance. Epidemiology,  and  End  Results  Pro- 
gram (SEER).  Where  both  programs  exist, 
the  Secretary  shall  ensure  that  SEER  sup- 
port is  not  supplanted  and  that  any  addi- 
tional activities  are  consistent  with  the 
guidelines  provided  for  in  subsection  (c)(2)(C) 
and  (D).  The  Secretary  may  not  transfer  ad- 
ministration responsibility  for  such  SEXR 
program  from  such  Director. 

••(e)  Requirement  Regarding  Certain 
Study  on  Breast  Cancer.— In  the  case  of  a 
grant  under  subsection  (a)  to  any  State  spec- 
ified In  section  399D(a)(2).  the  Secretary  may 
establish  such  conditions  regarding  the  re- 
ceipt of  the  grant  as  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines are  necessary  to  facilitate  the  collec- 
tion of  data  for  the  study  carried  out  under 
section  399C. 

*SEC.  3WC.  PLANNING  GRANTS  REGARDING  REG- 
ISTRIES. 

"(a)  In  General.— 

■'•(1)  States.- The  Secretary  may  make 
grants  to  States  for  the  purpose  of  develop- 
ing plans  that  meet  the  assurances  required 
by  the  Secretary  under  section  399B(C)(2). 

••(2)  Other  ENTrriES.- For  the  purpose  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (1).  the  Secretary  may 
make  grants  to  public  entities  other  than 
States  and  to  nonprofit  private  entities. 
Such  a  grant  may  be  made  to  an  entity  only 
if  the  State  in  which  the  purpose  is  to  be  car- 
ried out  has  certified  that  the  State  approves 
the  entity  as  qualified  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
pose. 

"(b)  APPUCATiON.— The  Secretary  may 
make  a  grant  under  subsection  (a)  only  if  an 
application  for  the  grant  is  submitted  to  the 
Secretary,  the  application  contains  the  cer- 
tification required  in  subsection  (a)(2)  (if  the 
application  is  for  a  grant  under  such  sub- 
section), and  the  application  is  in  such  form. 
is  made  in  such  manner,  and  contains  such 
agreements,  assurances,  and  Information  as 
the  Secretary  determines  to  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  this  section. 

(c)  Funding.— Of  the  amounts  appropriated 
under  section  399F  for  a  fiscal  year,  the  Sec- 
retary may  obligate  not  more  than  25  per- 
cent for  carrying  out  this  section. 

■SEC  3WD.  STUDY  IN  CERTAIN  STATES  TO  DE- 
TERMINE THE  FACTORS  CONTRIB- 
UTING TO  THE  ELEVATED  BREAST 
CANCER  MtHiTALITY  RATES. 

"(a)  Finding.— 

"(1)  In  general.— Congress  finds  that  the 
Director  of  the  National  Cancer  Institute  has 
determined  that  the  rates  of  mortality  for 
breast  cancer  in  the  States  specified  in  para- 
graph (2)  are  elevated  compared  to  rates  in 
other  States. 

"(2)  Relevant  states.— The  States  re- 
ferred to  in  paragraph  (1)  are  Connecticut, 
Delaware,  Maryland,  Massachusetts,  New 
Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Rhode  Is- 
land. Vermont,  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

"(b)  Study  to  Determine  the  Factors 
Contributing  it)  Elevated  Mortality 
Rates.— 

"(1)  In  general.— Subject  to  paragraphs  (2) 
and  (3),  the  Secretary  shall  conduct  a  study 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  factors  con- 
tributing to  the  determination  described  in 
subsection  (a)  with  respect  to  the  States. 


"(2)  Cooperation  of  state.— The  Sec- 
retary may  conduct  a  study  required  in  para- 
graph (1)  in  a  State  only  if  the  State  agrees 
to  cooperate  with  the  Secretary  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  study.  Including  providing  infor- 
mation f)x)m  any  registry  operated  by  the 
State  pursuant  to  section  399B(a). 

••(3)  Planning,  commencement,  and  dura- 
tion.—The  Secretary  shall,  during  each  of 
the  fiscal  years  1993  and  1994,  develop  a  plan 
for  conducting  the  study  required  in  para- 
graph (1).  The  study  shall  be  initiated  by  the 
Secretary  not  later  than  fiscal  year  1994,  and 
the  collection  of  data  under  the  study  may 
continue  through  fiscal  year  1996. 

•'(4)  Report.— Not  later  than  September  30. 
1999.  the  Secretary  shall  complete  the  study 
required  in  paragraph  (1)  and  submit  to  the 
appropriate  committees  of  Congress  the  find- 
ings and  recommendations  made  as  a  result 
of  the  study. 

"(5)  DEFiNmoN.— As  used  in  this  sub- 
section, the  term  'relevant  State'  means  a 
State  specified  in  subsection  (a)(2). 

-SEC.  S9aE.  TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE  IN  OPER- 
ATIONS OF  STATEWIDE  CANCER 
REGISTRIEa 

"The  Secretary  may,  directly  or  through 
grants  and  contracts,  or  both,  provide  tech- 
nical assistance  to  the  States  In  the  estab- 
lishment and  operation  of  statewide  reg- 
istries, including  assistance  in  the  develop- 
ment of  model  legislation  for  statewide  can- 
cer regristries  and  assistance  in  establishing 
a  computerized  reporting  and  data  process- 
ing system. 

"SEC.  SWF.  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPIUA- 
TION8. 

"(a)  Registries.- For  the  purpose  of  carry- 
ing out  this  part,  there  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  S30,000,000  for  each  of  fiscal 
years  1993  through  1999,  not  more  than  10 
percent  of  which  may  be  expended  for  assess- 
ing the  accuracy,  completeness  and  quality 
of  data  collected,  and  not  more  than  10  per- 
cent of  which  is  to  be  expended  under  sub- 
section 399E. 

"(b)  Breast  Cancer  Study.— For  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  out  section  399D.  the  Sec- 
retary shall  submit  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees of  Congress,  a  5-year  study  plan  and 
budget  for  each  of  fiscal  years  1994  through 
1999.    . 

The  Cancer  Registries  Amendment  act  of 
1992 

Amends  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to 
provide  for  the  creation  of  cancer  registries 
in  every  state.  The  registries  will  collect  de- 
mographic data  for  each  incidence  of  cancer, 
providing  a  nationwide  data  base  to  allow  re- 
searchers to  track  cancer  rates  and  focus  on 
prevention.  The  bill  also  calls  for  a  study  of 
the  elevated  breast  cancer  mortality  rates  in 
the  Northeastern  and  Mid-Atlantic  States. 

Grants  to  States— HHS  Secretary  makes 
grants  to  States  for  the  purpose  of  operating 
regristries  of  individuals  with  cancer  in  order 
to  collect,  for  each  form  of  cancer,  data  on: 

a.  demographic  information  about  each 
case  of  cancer, 

b.  administrative  information,  including 
date  of  diagnosis  and  source  of  information, 

c.  pathological  data  characterizing  the 
cancer,  including  the  cancer  site,  stage  of 
disease  (Staging  Guide),  incidence,  type  of 
treatment,  and 

d.  other  elements  the  Secretary  deems  ap- 
propriate. 

Matching  Funds— A  three  to  one  match  (25 
percent  contribution  from  the  States).  A  cer- 
tain percent  of  this  money  is  alloted  for 
quality  control  and  administration.  Current 
Stat«  cancer  control  prevention  service  dol- 
lars can  count  as  State  match. 


Planning  Grants— The  Secretary  also  can 
make  grants  to  States  for  the  purpose  of 
planning  for  enabling  registry  legislation 
and  compliance  with  eligibility  for  registry 
grants. 

Utility  of  Data— The  Secretary  shall  issue 
guidelines  for  the  collection  and  presen- 
tation of  data  for  the  registry,  and  require 
procedures  to  ensure  the  completeness  and 
accuracy  of  reporting  by  the  registries. 

Population-based  Data— The  Secretary 
shall  require  that,  to  the  extent  practicable, 
data  collected  for  the  registry  be  collected 
on  all  cases  of  cancer  occurring  in  popu- 
lations defined  by  the  Secretary. 

Consideration  of  Relevant  State  Laws- 
grants  will  only  be  made  if  the  law  of  the 
State  involved  facilitates  the  collection  of 
data  for  the  regristry,  and  if  the  law  of  the 
State  will  maintain  the  confidentiality  of  in- 
formation contained  in  the  registry.  Those 
States  that  do  not  meet  eligibility  require- 
ment can  apply  for  planning  grants. 

Study  of  Elevated  Breast  Cancer  Mortality 
Rates  in  the  Northeast  and  Mid-Atlantic  Re- 
gions—The Secretary  shall  make  grants 
available  to  Relevant  States  to  facilitate  the 
collection  of  data  to  conduct  a  study  of  the 
elevated  age-adjusted  breast  cancer  mortal- 
ity rates  in:  Connecticut,  Delaware.  Mary- 
land, Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  New 
Jersey,  New  York,  Rhode  Island,  Vermont, 
and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Authorization  of  Appropriations— S30  mil- 
lion per  year. 

American  Cancer  Society. 
Washington.  DC.  February  4,  1992. 
Hon.  Patrick  Leahy. 

Russell  Senate  Office  Building.   U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Leahy:  For  more  than  40 
years,  the  American  Cancer  Society  has  been 
actively  engaged  in  supiwrting  the  develop- 
ment of  complete,  population-based  cancer 
incidence  registries  in  the  United  States. 
They  are  valuable  to  our  research  efforts  as 
well  as  assuring  high  quality  care  for  the 
cancer  patient.  Although  much  progress  has 
been  made  in  many  parts  of  the  country  in 
developing  such  registries,  case  incidence  re- 
porting is  still  incomplete.  Much  work  re- 
mains to  achieve  acceptable  standards  for 
data  uniformity  and  accuracy  for  the  coun- 
try as  a  whole.  In  the  absence  of  full  inci- 
dence reporting,  we  continue  to  rely  largely 
on  mortality  statistics  for  information  re- 
garding trends  in  cancer  occurrence. 

'•The  Cancer  Registries  Amendment  Act  of 
1992"  represents  a  significant  step  towards 
fulfilling  this  important  cancer  control  goal. 
Through  the  support  of  state  health  depart- 
ment.s  and  affiliated  organizations  in  the 
process  of  developing  cancer  incidence  reg- 
istries, this  legislation  will  provide  strong 
encouragement  for  population-based  cancer 
case  reporting  and  move  us  closer  to  the  im- 
portant goal  of  a  complete  national  cancer 
registry  system.  Importantly,  the  proposed 
legislation  addresses  the  necessity  for  pa- 
tient confidentiality  without  compromising 
the  integrity  of  the  system. 

This  initiative  would  also  require  a  study 
to  determine  the  factors  contributing  to  ele- 
vated breast  cancer  mortality  rates  in  cer- 
tain states.  Breast  cancer  is  the  most  com- 
mon form  of  cancer  in  the  United  States  and 
the  second  leading  cause  of  cancer  death,  and 
yet  we  do  not  know  what  causes  this  disease. 
The  proposed  study  could  be  potentially  use- 
ful In  identifying  factors  that  require  further 
research. 

The  American  Cancer  Society  commends 
you  for  your  leadership  in   this  area.   By 


strengthening  such  cancer  data  resources 
throughout  the  United  Sutes.  it  will  be  in- 
creasingly possible  to  carry  out  productive 
investigations  regarding  the  origins  of  par- 
ticular cancers  and  the  causes  underlying 
their  current  trends  and  patterns  In  our  pop- 
ulation. The  Society  looks  forward  to  work- 
ing with  you  and  your  staff  on  this  legisla- 
tion. Please  conuct  Kerrie  Wilson  at  (202) 
546-4011  if  we  can  be  of  any  assistance. 
Sincerely, 

Walter  Lawrence.  Jr.,  M.D., 

President. 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  join  my  distingruished  col- 
league, Senator  Leahy,  in  introducing 
the  Cancer  Registries  Amendment  Act 
of  1992.  This  legislation  will  help  en- 
sure that  we  have  accurate  information 
in  our  efforts  to  fight  a  disease  that 
kills  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Ameri- 
cans each  yeaj. 

The  American  Cancer  Society  esti- 
mates that  over  1  million  Americans 
will  be  diagnosed  with  cancer  in  1992. 
Among  these  new  cases  will  be  181,000 
cases  of  breast  cancer.  168,000  cases  of 
lung  cancer,  and  132,000  cases  of  pros- 
tate cancer.  The  Cancer  Society  esti- 
mates that  in  1992,  cancer  will  claim 
520,000  lives. 

Accurate,  reliable  data  is  critical  to 
our  efforts  to  wage  an  effective  cam- 
paign against  this  devastating  disease. 
Unfortunately,  in  our  Nation  today,  we 
have  no  uniform  system  of  statewide 
cancer  registries  to  collect  this  data. 
As  a  result,  there  is  no  way  of  knowing 
exactly  how  many  new  cases  of  cancer 
are  diagnosed  each  year. 

Our  bill  would  correct  this  problem 
by  amending  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  to  provide  for  the  creation  of  can- 
cer registries  in  every  State.  By  ena- 
bling all  States  to  collect  demographic 
data  on  each  incidence  of  cancer,  as 
well  as  pathological  data  pertaining  to 
the  cancer  site,  stage  of  disease,  and 
type  of  treatment,  our  legislation  will 
give  researchers  the  tools  they  need  to 
track  cancer  rates  and  to  develop  ap- 
propriate prevention  strategies. 

In  addition,  this  legislation  responds 
to  the  growing  concerns  about  unusu- 
ally high  breast  cancer  incidence  rates 
in  the  Northeast  and  Mid-Atlantic  re- 
gions. My  home  State  of  New  York,  for 
example  has  an  overall  breast  cancer 
incidence  rate  that  is  among  the  high- 
est in  the  Nation— with  this  disease  af- 
flicting more  than  one  in  nine  women 
in  several  New  York  communities. 
Women  deserve  answers  about  the 
causes  of  the  high  breast  cancer  rates 
in  these  regions.  By  establishing  a  new 
program  of  grants  to  States  for  the 
study  of  these  elevated  rates,  our  bill 
will  help  them  get  the  information 
they  are  seeking. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  desperately 
needed  legislation.  While  New  York  has 
had  a  cancer  registry  in  place  since 
1976,  there  are  currently  19  States  that 
have  no  statewide  cancer  registry.  We 
must  correct  this  deficiency  if  we  are 
to  conduct  a  serious  war  on  cancer  in 
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Mr.  KASTEN: 

A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 

Code  of  1986  and  title  n  of  the 

Security  Act  to  expand  the  so- 

exemption  for  election  of- 

ind  election  workers  employed 

and  local  governments;  to  the 

Conuniltee  on  Finance. 

SECinUTY  EXEMPTION  FOR  ELECTION 
Ort-ICIALS  AND  ELECTION  WORKERS 

i4aSTEN.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
to  introduce  legislation  to 
the  Social  Security  tax  bur- 
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vorkers   often   exceed   SlOO   in 
vages.  Introduction  of  legisla- 
expand  the  Social  Security  ex- 
from  $100  to  $500  would  free 
local  governments  from  ad- 
and  costly  administrative  pa- 
Poll  workers  do  not  wish  to 
piyroll   taxes  withheld  on   such 
afnounts  of  money  because  they 
on!y  a  minuscule  increase  in 
Security  benefits  as  a  re- 
taxation. 
,  Congress  intended  to  exempt 
of  election  day  workers 
S4cial  Security  taxes  due  to  the 
and  bureaucratic  burden  the 
wfculd  place  on  workers.  In  order 
exemption  to  be  meaningful  it 
raised  from  $100  to  $500. 
unanimous  consent   that  the 
ny  legrislation  be  printed  in  the 
following  my  remarks  and  that 
and  resolutions  from  towns 
in  Wisconsin  supporting  this 
on    also    be    printed    in    the 
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being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 

as  follows: 

S.  2206 
by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
of  the  United  States  of  America  in 

issembled, 

.  EXPANSION  OF  SOCIAL  SECimiTY  EX- 
BMPnON  FOR  ELECTION  OFFICIALS 
AND  ELECTION  WORKERS  EM- 
PLOYED BY  STATE  AND  LOCAL  GOV- 
ERNMENTS. 

From  FICA  Taxes.— 

TAX. — Clause    (Iv)    of    section 

)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 

to  treatment  of  State  and  local 

Is  amended  by  striking  "JlOO" 

"J500". 

tax. — Subclause    (V)    of    section 

of  such   Code   (relating   to 

of  State  and  local  employment)  is 

by  striking  "SlOO"   and   Inserting 


(b)  Exclusion  of  Exempted  Service  From 
Computation  of  Social  SECURmr  Bene- 
fits.— 

(1)  OASDI  BENEFrrs.— Clause  (iv)  of  section 
210(a)(7)(F)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  410(a)(7)(F)(iv))  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing "1100"  and  inserting  "J500". 

(2)  HI  BENEFrrs.— Subparagraph  (E)  of  sec- 
tion 210(pK2)  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
410(p)(2)(E))  is  amended  by  striking  "SlOO" 
and  inserting  "SSOO". 

(c)  AuTHORrrY  for  States  To  Modify  Cov- 
erage AGREEMENTS  WFTH  RESPECT  TO  ELEC- 
TION Officials  and  Election  Workers.- 
Section  218(cK8)  (42  U.S.C.  418(c)(8))  is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  "January  1.  1968"  and  in- 
serting "January  1.  1992";  and 

(2)  by  striking  "SlOO"  and  inserting  "SSOO". 

(d)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  be  effective  with 
respect  to  service  performed  on  or  after  Jan- 
uary 1,  1992,  without  regard  to  the  second 
sentence  of  section  218(c)(8)  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act. 

Town  of  Madison, 
MadUon.  WI.  August  27. 1991. 
Hon.  Robert  W.  Kasten,  Jr., 
Hart  Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Kasten:  The  Town  of  Madison 
Board  of  Supervisors  approved  a  resolution 
which  supports  the  removal  of  social  secu- 
rity taxes  from  election  workers  pay.  This 
resolution  was  approved  at  the  regular  Town 
Board  meeting  held  on  Monday.  August  26. 
1991.  Please  find  enclosed  a  copy  for  your  re- 
view. 

The  removal  of  social  security  taxes  would 
eliminate  a  hardship  on  senior  citizens  and 
retired  people  who  serve  as  our  election 
workers.  It  would  also  free  our  office  from 
extra  election  records  management. 

Please  support  our  position  in  this  matter. 
It  is  very  important  to  us. 
Thank  you  very  much. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Ruth  M.  Ahlstrom, 

Deputy  Clerk. 

Resolution 

Whereas,  a  provision  in  the  Omnibus  Budg- 
et Bill  of  the  Ist  Session  of  the  lOlst  Con- 
gress requires  all  election  day  workers  earn- 
ing more  than  SlOO  annually  to  be  covered  by 
Social  Security  as  of  July  1,  1991;  and 

Whereas,  municipalities  hire  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  poll  workers  from  the  senior  popu- 
lation to  work  on  days  of  election  at  modest 
wages  and  who  work  only  a  few  days  a  year, 
however,  these  workers  generally  earn  more 
than  SlOO  annually;  and 

Whereas,  It  is  perceived  that  the  Omnibus 
Budget  Bill  would  impose  a  hardship  on  the 
senior/retired  population  working  as  poll 
workers;  and 

Whereas,  this  Social  Security  requirement 
will  generate  extraordinary  records  manage- 
ment for  election  officials  in  tracking  the 
SlOO  annual  maximum  and 

Whereas,  even  more  importantly,  this  re- 
quirement will  impose  an  unfair  burden, 
both  economic  and  bureaucratic,  on  the 
civic-minded,  often  senior/retired  people  who 
work  at  the  polls;  and 

Whereas,  a  bill  (HR1771)  has  been  intro- 
duced to  amend  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1966  to  delete  the  SlOO  requirement  and  insert 
SSOO:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  Town  of  Madison  sup- 
ports HR1771  expanding  the  Social  Security 
exemption  for  election  workers  from  SlOO  to 
SSOO. 


Cmr  OF  Madison, 
Madison.  WI,  September  6. 1991. 
Re:  Social  Security  Exemption  for  Election 

Workers  (H.R.  1771) 
Hon.  Robert  W.  Kasten,  Jr.. 
U.S.  Senator.  Hart  Senate  Office  Bldg..  Wash- 
ington, DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Kasten:  The  Common  Council  of 
the  City  of  Madison.  Wisconsin,  adopted  a 
Resolution  which  affirms  the  city's  support 
of  Expanding  the  Social  Security  Elxemption 
for  Election  Workers  from  SlOO  to  SSOO,  and 
requests  its  Congressional  delegation  to  vote 
in  favor  of  HR1771. 

A  certified  copy  of  the  Resolution  48.172, 
ID  Number  9688,  adopted  by  the  Madison 
Common  Council  on  September  3.  1991.  is  en- 
closed. 

Sincerely, 

Andre  Blum. 

City  Clerk. 

Resolution— Common  Council  of  the  Cmr 
OF  Madison,  WI 

Whereas,  a  provision  in  the  Omnibus  Budg- 
et Bill  of  the  1st  Session  of  the  101st  Con- 
gress requires  all  election  day  workers  earn- 
ing more  than  SlOO  annually  to  be  covered  by 
Social  Security  as  of  July  1, 1991;  and 

Whereas,  municipalities  hire  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  poll  workers  from  the  senior  popu- 
lation to  work  on  days  of  election  at  modest 
wages  and  who  work  only  a  few  days  a  year, 
however,  these  workers  generally  earn  more 
than  SlOO  annually,  and 

Whereas,  it  is  perceived  that  the  Omnibus 
Budget  Bill  would  impose  a  hardship  on  the 
senior/retired  population  working  as  poll 
workers;  and 

Whereas,  this  Social  Security  requirement 
will  generate  extraordinary  records  manage- 
ment for  election  officials  in  tracking  the 
SlOO  annual  maximum;  and 

Whereas,  even  more  importantly,  this  re- 
quirement will  impose  an  unfair  burden, 
both  economic  and  bureaucratic,  on  the 
civic-minded,  often  senior/retired  people  who 
work  at  the  polls;  and 

Whereas,  a  bill  (H.R.  1771)  has  been  intro- 
duced to  amend  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1986  to  delete  the  SlOO  requirement  and  insert 
SSOO:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  that  the  Common  Council  of  the 
City  of  Madison  supports  HR1771  expanding 
the  Social  Security  Exemption  for  election 
workers  from  SlOO  to  SSOO,  and  requests  its 
Congressional  delegation  to  vote  in  favor  of 
HRITTI. 

Town  of  Waupaca, 
Waupaca.  WI.  November  6. 1991. 
Senator  Robert  Kasten,  Jr.. 
Hart  Senate  Building. 
Washington.  DC. 

DEAR  Senator  Kasten:  We  the  Town 
Board  (Dale  Bonekowske,  Elwood 
Eisentrauta,  Allen  Abzahamson)  of  the  Town 
of  Waupaca  Wisconsin  would  like  to  go  on 
record  favoring  legislation  to  raise  the  limit 
for  the  amount  of  wages  paid  election  work- 
ers must  particiiMte  in  Social  Security.  Cur- 
rently it  is  SlOO  in  a  calendar  year.  This  has 
created  additional  paperwork  and  costs  for 
our  municipality— this  we  don't  need!  The 
population  of  our  town  is  1,11S  so  you  can  see 
we  are  small. 

There  is  currently  a  bill  S.  1354  introduced 
by  Senator  Harkin.  D.  Iowa  that  would  raise 
the  exemption  for  election  workers  from  SlOO 
to  SI  .000. 

We  would  appreciate  your  consideration  of 
this  matter. 

Thank  you. 
Yours  truly. 

Glen  Sosinske. 

Clerk. 


By  Mr.  DODD  (for  himself.   Mr. 
Oarn,  Mr.  Sanford.  Mr.  Kerry, 
and  Mr.  D'Amato): 
S.  2207.  A  bill  to  provide  for  inter- 
state banking  and  branching;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

INTERSTATE  BANKING  AND  BRANCHING  ACT 

•  Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  the  Interstate 
Banking  and  Branching  Act  of  1992.  I 
am  pleased  to  be  joined  in  this  effort 
by  the  distinguished  ranking  member 
of  the  Senate  Banking  Committee, 
Senator  Garn.  as  well  as  by  Senators 
Sanford.  Kerry,  and  D'Amato. 

Interstate  banking  is  one  element  of 
a  four-part  strategy  I  believe  is  nec- 
essary to  attack  the  credit  crunch  that 
plagues  Connecticut  and  the  rest  of  the 
Nation.  In  the  short  run,  the  interstate 
banking  bill  I  am  introducing  today 
would  empower  States  to  allow  banks 
with  money  to  move  more  easily  into 
credit-starved  regions. 

In  the  long  run.  full  interstate  bank- 
ing would  also  make  for  stronger  and 
healthier  banks.  Interstate  branching 
enables  multistate  banks  to  become 
more  profitable  by  streamlining  their 
legal  structure.  It  also  promotes  stabil- 
ity by  enabling  them  to  diversify  their 
lending  across  wide  geographic  areas. 

In  addition  to  enactment  of  inter- 
state banking  legislation,  my  four-part 
strategy  calls  on  regulators  to  use  open 
bank  assistance  to  infuse  capital  into 
banks  that  are  temporarily  troubled, 
but  are  viable  in  the  long  run. 

It  also  calls  for  enactment  of  the 
Small  Business  Recovery  Act  to  en- 
courage more  private  capital  to  stand 
behind  banks. 

Finally,  it  calls  on  Federal  regu- 
lators to  take  a  balanced  view  in  their 
bank  examinations,  to  avoid  exacerbat- 
ing the  credit  crunch. 

Some  may  disagree  with  one  or  two 
of  these  prescriptions.  But  I  hope  we 
all  do  agree  that  the  credit  crunch  is  a 
serious  malady,  and  must  be  addressed 
if  the  economy  is  to  recover. 

In  Connecticut,  people  are  hurting 
right  now.  The  troubles  that  face  them 
are  the  same  troubles  that  now  face 
the  rest  of  the  Nation — but  in  larger, 
bolder  headlines. 

In  1991,  Connecticut's  combined  rate 
of  business  and  personal  bankruptcies 
was  the  highest  in  the  Nation. 

Consumer  confidence  plummeted  to 
alarmingly  low  levels. 

Unemployment  is  now  7.3  percent,  its 
highest  rate  since  1983. 

The  number  of  jobs  lost  in  our  State 
since  the  recession  began  has  now 
surged  past  100,000. 

During  1991,  20  financial  institutions 
failed  in  Connecticut.  Over  the  past  2 
years,  we've  lost  $1  billion  of  bank  cap- 
ital. 

In  all.  Connecticut's  recession  is  now 
in  its  34th  month.  It  is  the  longest 
downturn  since  the  1930's.  Given  it's 
depth  and  duration,  it's  no  wonder  that 


many  in  Connecticut  now  refer  to  it  as 
a  depression. 

Mr.  President,  all  of  us  in  Connecti- 
cut want  to  pull  ourselves  out  of  these 
terrible  times.  We  want  to  work  to- 
gether to  lift  our  State — inch  by  inch 
and  day  by  day — out  of  its  current 
troubles.  But  Connecticut,  like  the  rest 
of  the  country,  is  hobbled — because  our 
banks  aren't  lending. 

In  Connecticut  and  across  the  coun- 
try, the  keys  to  economic  recovery  are 
small  businesses.  They  are  now,  and 
they  have  always  been,  the  engines  of 
innovation  and  growth  and  job  cre- 
ation. 

These  engines  need  fuel,  however,  to 
chug  and  chum  and  get  us  moving  for- 
ward again. 

Credit  is  their  lifeblood.  Without  it. 
small  businesses  are  stuck  in  reverse. 
They  can't  grow.  They  can't  innovate. 
They  can't  create  jobs.  Often,  without 
a  steady  supply  of  credit,  they  go  bank- 
rupt. 

This  is  why  the  current  credit  crunch 
casts  such  a  pall  over  Connecticut  and 
our  Nation  right  now.  This  is  why  it 
dims  our  chances  for  recovery.  Small 
businesses  don't  get  capital  by  selling 
junk  bonds  on  Wall  Street.  They  get  it 
through  loans  from  local  banks. 

Consider  the  case  of  Joe  Mainiero.  He 
owns  a  successful  perimeter  security 
business  in  Waterbury,  CT. 

In  1990,  he  won  a  Federal  contract  to 
supply  his  product  to  the  Bureau  of 
Prisons.  But  his  bank  wouldn't  give 
him  a  loan  to  fill  the  order.  He  had  to 
cancel  the  contract.  To  add  insult  to 
injury,  he  paid  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment a  penalty  for  the  cancellation. 

Or  consider  David  Tumquist.  His 
company  makes  laboratory  equipment 
used  in  university  and  industrial  re- 
search. He  sells  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  to  foreign  firms.  He  employs 
14  people,  and  would  expand  and  hire 
more,  if  only  he  could  get  a  loan.  But 
he  can't. 

Mr.  President,  until  entrepreneurs 
like  Joe  Mainiero  and  David  Tumquist 
can  get  the  credit  they  need,  our  econ- 
omy will  continue  to  be  stuck  in  re- 
verse. 

By  acting  decisively,  however,  we  can 
help  ease  the  credit  squeeze. 

Last  year,  I  and  others  pushed  for 
open  bank  assistance  and  the  Small 
Business  Recovery  Act.  We  generated 
movement  on  interstate  banking.  And 
we  demanded  an  end  to  regulatory 
overkill.  For  most  part,  however,  our 
pleas  fell  upon  deaf  ears  at  the  White 
House. 

As  a  result,  we  could  only  pass  a 
sense-of-the-Congress  resolution  that 
the  banking  regulators  should  use  open 
bank  assistance. 

Let  me,  if  I  may,  talk  briefly  about 
that  measure. 

When  it  uses  open  bank  assistance, 
the  FDIC  intervenes  long  before  a  bank 
is  brain-dead.  It  invests  money  in  care- 
fully selected  banks  that  are  tempo- 


rarily troubled,  but  viable  in  the  long 
run. 

In  so  doing,  it  strengthens  a  bank's 
balance  sheet,  and  enables  the  bank  to 
make  loans  again— which  is  a  win  for 
all  concerned.  For  the  FDIC.  it's  cheap- 
er in  many  cases  to  intervene  and  pre- 
vent a  bank  failure  than  it  is  to  bail 
out  the  depositors  after  the  bank  fails. 

For  the  bank's  community,  the  eco- 
nomic outlook  improves  the  longer  the 
bank  has  the  capacity  to  extend  credit. 

There  are  historical  precedents  for 
using  open  bank  assistance.  During  the 
Great  Depression,  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation  used  open  bank 
assistance  to  aid  more  than  half  the 
banks  in  the  country— and  made  a  prof- 
it in  the  process. 

In  the  half-century  since,  open  bank 
assistance  has  been  used  in  the  Con- 
tinental Illinois  case  and  elsewhere. 
When  properly  employed,  the  result 
has  been  a  record  of  success  similar  to 
the  RFC's. 

Open  bank  assistance  can  help  allevi- 
ate the  credit  crunch.  Now  that  Con- 
gress has  made  its  position  clear,  I 
hope  the  regulators  will  put  their  man- 
date to  use. 

As  for  the  other  three  initiatives,  we 
are  back  to  try  again  this  year. 

We're  looking  at  possible  modifica- 
tions of  the  Small  Business  Recovery 
Act.  for  example. 

SBRA  was  developed  by  a  Waterbury 
banker.  It  harnesses  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration's  expertise  helping 
small  businesses  and  puts  it  to  use  re- 
building small  banks. 

Specifically,  SBRA  authorizes  the 
SBA  to  guarantee  the  purchase  of 
small  amounts  of  stock  in  local  banks. 
This  would  spur  renewed  investment  in 
banks,  which  in  turn  would  give  banks 
the  wherewithal  to  make  loans  once 
again. 

Unfortunately,  we  ran  into  immov- 
able objects  last  year  when  we  sought 
to  attach  SBRA  to  a  broader  banking 
bill  on  the  Senate  floor.  The  Bush  ad- 
ministration and  the  Small  Business 
Administration  in  particular  never 
gave  this  proposal  the  serious  consider- 
ation it  deserved. 

We  also  continue  our  efforts  to  ease 
overzealous  bank  regrulation. 

Over  the  past  2  years,  we've  heard  of 
case  after  case  in  which  regulators  are 
unreasonably  tough  in  evaluating 
loans.  They're  engendering  a  climate  of 
fear  among  lenders  which  makes  them 
hesitant  to  lend  to  even  the  most  cred- 
itworthy of  borrowers. 

We  don't  want  examiners  to  abandon 
their  standards.  But  we  do  want  them 
to  use  greater  care  in  evaluating  loans. 
We  want  them  to  give  every  consider- 
ation to  innovative  proposals  for  re- 
structuring loans  to  help  both  borrow- 
ers and  lenders  through  the  current 
hard  times. 

The  head  honchos  at  the  banking 
agencies  here  in  Washington  have  is- 
sued directives  and  held  pow-wows  on 
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that  region.  When  times  were  good, 
these  institutions  made  a  mint.  But 
when  the  bottom  fell  out  of  energy 
prices  during  the  1980's,  Federal  regu- 
lators ended  up  harvesting  a  bumper 
crop  of  failed  banks  and  thrifts. 

With  interstate  banking,  a  bank  can 
spread  its  lending  across  wider  geo- 
graphic areas,  and  avoid  being  inex- 
tricably linked  to  a  single  regional 
economy.  It  would  be  better  able  to 
survive  localized  economic  downturns. 

Setting  up  a  presence  in  several 
States  also  enables  a  bank  to  rely  more 
heavily  on  retail  deposits  for  sources  of 
funds  than  it  otherwise  could.  These 
retail  deposits  are  stable  and  low- 
cost — particularly  relative  to  the  bro- 
kered deposit  market. 

A  bank  that  relies  on  retail  deposits 
need  not  gamble  to  make  a  profit. 
Rather  than  engage  in  chancy  real  es- 
tate speculation  or  loans  to  third  world 
countries,  it  can  stick  to  the  knit- 
ting—and still  show  a  strong  bottom 
line. 

Finally,  interstate  banking  allows 
banks  new  opportunities  for  profits. 

The  current  Federal  laws  delineating 
what  banks  can  and  can't  do  were 
largely  written  in  the  1930s.  The  world 
has  changed  remarkably  since  then. 

Auto  dealers  and  retailers  now  own 
savings  and  loans.  Many  commercial 
firms  have  set  up  finance  companies. 
Securities  firms  offer  a  variety  of 
banking  services. 

The  result:  nowadays,  if  you're  a  re- 
tailer, you  can  be  a  bank.  If  your  an 
automaker,  you  can  be  a  bank.  If 
you're  a  securities  firm,  you  can  be  a 
bank.  But  if  you're  a  bank,  you  can't 
be  a  retailer  or  an  automaker  or  a  se- 
curities firm.  All  you  can  be  is  a  bank. 

Restrictions  on  interstate  banking 
and  branching  is  like  rubbing  salt  on 
the  wounds.  Not  only  is  the  product 
line  of  a  bank  limited;  so  is  its  market 
area.  In  general,  it  can't  both  take  de- 
posits and  make  loans  across  State 
lines. 

Frankly,  Mr.  President,  I  think 
banks  should  be  allowed  to  affiliate 
with  securities  firms.  These  are 
synergries  from  enabling  the  same  com- 
pany to  both  make  loans  and  offer  in- 
vestment banking  services.  Moreover,  I 
believe  it  is  possible  to  build  in  the 
kind  of  firewalls  needed  to  protect  the 
insured  portion  of  the  bank  from  these 
riskier  activities. 

In  addition,  I  think  we  also  need  to 
close  loopholes  with  respect  to  insur- 
ance agency  activities.  I  think  it  is  im- 
portant that  we  address  this  issue  this 
year. 

In  closing.  I  would  note  that  I  don't 
pretend  to  have  all  the  answers  to  the 
credit  crimch.  I'd  certainly  welcome 
proposals  that  others  bring  forward.  I 
think  this  is  one  problem  that  would 
benefit  from  a  collective  effort  by  cre- 
ative minds. 

But  it's  imperative  that  we  do  some- 
thing   fast.    People    are    hurting    out 


there.  They  don't  expect  us  to  wave  a 
magic  wand  and  cure  every  economic 
ill.  But  they  do  expect  us  to  roll  up  our 
sleeves  and  take  positive  steps  to  help. 

The  four-point  program  I've  outlined 
would  help.  More  reasonable  regulation 
would  diminish  the  climate  of  fear  that 
grips  bankers.  Open  Bank  Assistance 
and  the  Small  Business  Recovery  Act 
can  grive  some  banks  the  shot  in  the 
arm  they  need  to  recover  and  start 
making  loans  again. 

Interstate  banking  in  the  short  term 
offers  States  a  way  to  attract  new 
lenders.  In  the  long  run,  it  should 
make  for  stronger  banks. 

Mr.  President,  we  worked  hard  on 
interstate  banking  legrislation  last 
year.  We  passed  a  broad  banking  pack- 
age in  the  Senate  that  included  an 
interstate  banking  component.  In  the 
House,  an  interstate  banking  bill  came 
within  19  votes  of  passing. 

I  think  we  are  too  close  to  give  up 
now.  The  crest  of  the  hill  is  in  sight. 
With  a  little  more  sweat  and  toil,  we 
can  push  this  effort  over  the  top. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  2207 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hotise  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 
SECTION  1.  SHORT  TfTLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Interstate 
Banklner  and  Branching  Act  of  1992". 

SEC.  2.  INTERSTATE  BANKING. 

(a)  In  General.— Section  3(d)  of  the  Bank 
Holding  Company  Act  of  1956  (12  U.S.C. 
1842(d))  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "(d)  Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  this  section,  no"  and  in- 
serting the  roUowlng: 

"(d)  State  Boundaries.- 
"(1)  In  general.— Except  as  provided  in 
paragraph  (2),  no";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 

"(2)  APPROVALS  AUTHORIZED  — 

"(A)  Acquisition  of  existing  banks.— Be- 
ginning 1  year  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
the  Interstate  Banking  and  Branching  Act  of 
1992.  the  Board  may  approve  an  application 
under  this  section  which  will  permit  a  bank 
holding  company  that  is  adequately  capital- 
ized and  adequately  managed,  or  a  subsidiary 
thereof,  to  acquire,  directly  or  indirectly, 
any  voting  shares  of,  interest  in,  or  all  or 
substantially  all  of  the  assets  of  a  bank  lo- 
cated outside  the  State  in  which  the  oper- 
ations of  such  bank  holding  company's  bank- 
ing subsidiaries  were  principally  conducted 
on  July  1.  1966,  or  the  date  on  which  such 
company  became  a  bank  holding  company, 
whichever  is  later. 

"(B)  Establishment  of  new  banks.— Be- 
ginning 2  years  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  the  Interstate  Banking  and  Branching  Act 
of  1992,  the  Board  may  approve  an  applica- 
tion under  this  section  which  will  permit  a 
bank  holding  company  that  is  adequately 
capitalized  and  adequately  managed,  or  a 
subsidiary  thereof,  to  charter  and  acquire 
any  voting  shares  of.  interest  in,  or  all  or 
substontlally  all  of  the  assets  of  any  new 
bank   to  be   located   outside   the   State   in 
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which  the  operations  of  such  bank  holding 
company's  banking  subsidiaries  were  prin- 
cipally conducted  on  July  1.  1966,  or  the  date 
on  which  such  company  became  a  bank  hold- 
ing company,  whichever  is  later. 

"(C)  'New  bank'  exception.— For  purposes 
of  this  paraerraph,  a  bank  that  does  not  open 
for  business  and  has  been  chartered  solely 
for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  all  or  substan- 
tially all  of  the  assets  of  an  existing  bank 
shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  a  new  bank. 

"(3)  Concentration  limfts.- The  Board 
may  not  approve  an  application  under  para- 
graph (2)(A)  if— 

"(A)  the  applicant  controls,  or  upon  com- 
pletion of  the  acquisition  would  control, 
more  than  10  percent  of  the  insured  deposi- 
tory institution  assets  of  the  United  States, 
as  determined  under  regulations  of  the 
Board;  or 

"(B)  the  applicant  controls,  or  upon  com- 
pletion of  the  acquisition  would  control.  30 
percent  or  more  of  the  insured  depository  in- 
stitution deposits  in  the  State  in  which  the 
bank  to  be  acquired  is  located,  as  determined 
under  regulations  of  the  Board,  except  that 
such  a  State  may  waive  the  applicability  of 
this  subparagraph. 

Nothing  in  this  paragraph  affects  the  appli- 
cability of  Federal  antitrust  laws  or  of  State 
antitrust  laws  that  do  not  discriminate 
against  out-of-State  bank  holding  compa- 
nies. 

"(4)  DEFiNmoNS.— For  purposes  of  this  sub- 
section— 

"(A)  the  term  'adequately  capitalized'  has 
the  same  meaning  as  in  section  38(b)  of  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act;  and 

"(B)  the  term  'insured  depository  institu- 
tion' has  the  same  meaning  as  in  section  3  of 
that  Act.". 

(b)  Conversion  of  Banks  to  Branches.- 
Section  3  of  the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act 
of  1956  (12  U.S.C.  1842)  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(h)  Interstate  Combination.— 

"(1)  In  general.— Beginning  18  months 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Interstate 
Banking  and  Branching  Act  of  1992.  a  bank 
holding  company  having  subsidiary  banks  lo- 
cated in  more  than  1  State  may  combine  2  or 
more  of  such  banks  into  a  single  bank  by 
means  of  merger,  consolidation,  or  other 
transaction,  except  that  a  bank  may  not  be 
so  combined  or  remain  so  combined  if  it  is 
located  in  a  State  that  has  elected  to  pro- 
hibit out-of-State  banks  from  establishing 
and  acquiring  branches  in  that  State.  Not- 
withstanding the  exception  in  the  preceding 
sentence,  a  bank  holding  company  may  en- 
gage in  such  a  combination  on  or  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  subsection  if  the 
holding  company  is  undercapitalized  and  the 
transaction  is  approved  as  part  of  a  capital 
restoration  plan  described  in  paragraph 
(2)(B). 

"(2)  AppLiCABiLmr.— Paragraph  (1)  applies 
only  in  the  case  of  a  merger,  consolidation. 
or  other  transaction  that  is  undertaken— 

"(A)  by  a  bank  holding  company  that  is 
adequately  capitalized,  as  defined  in  section 
38  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act;  or 

"(B)  in  connection  with  a  comprehensive 
capital  restoration  plan  under  section  38  of 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act  that  con- 
tains at  least  1  element  in  addition  to  the 
merger,  consolidation,  or  other  transaction 
described  in  paragraph  (1). 

"(3)  Intrastate  branchino.— Nothing  In 
paragraph  (1)  shall  be  deemed  to  authorize — 

"(A)  a  national  bank  to  operate  branches 
at  locations  in  a  State  unless  a  national 
bank  having  offices  only  in  such  State  could 
operate  its  main  office  or  branches  at  such 
locations;  or 


"(B)  a  State  bank  to  operate  branches  at 
locations  in  a  State  unless  a  State  bank  hav- 
ing branches  only  In  such  State  could  oper- 
ate its  main  office  or  branches  at  such  loca- 
tions.". 

SEC.  3.  interstate  BRANCHING  BY  NATIONAL 
BANKS. 

Section  5155  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (12 
U.S.C.  36)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  subsections  (d) 
through  (h)  as  subsections  (e)  through  (i),  re- 
spectively; and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  subsection  (c)  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(d)  Interstate  Branching  by  National 
Banks.— 

"(1)  In  general.— 

"(A)  Approvals  authorized.— Beginning  3 
years  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 
Interstate  Banking  and  Branching  Act  of 
1992.  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  may 
approve  an  application  under  this  section 
which  will  permit  a  national  bank  that  is 
adequately  capitalized  and  adequately  man- 
aged to  establish  or  acquire  and  operate  a 
branch  located  outside  the  State  in  which 
the  main  office  of  such  bank  is  located. 

"(B)  Conditions.— In  determining  whether 
to  grant  approval  under  subparagraph  (A), 
the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  shall  con- 
sider the  bank's  rating  under  the  Commu- 
nity Reinvestment  Act  of  1977  and  the  views 
of  the  appropriate  State  bank  officials  re- 
garding the  bank's  compliance  with  applica- 
ble State  community  reinvestment  laws. 

"(C)  Appucable  law.— 

"(1)  In  general.— Any  branch  of  a  national 
bank  that  is  established  in  accordance  with 
this  subsection  shall  be  subject  to  the  laws 
of  the  host  State  with  respect  to  intrastate 
branching,  consumer  protection,  fair  lend- 
ing, and  community  reinvestment  as  if  it 
were  a  branch  of  a  national  bank  having  its 
main  office  in  that  State.  Nothing  contained 
in  this  subsection  in  tmy  way  affects,  limits, 
impairs,  or  precludes  the  right  of  any  State 
or  political  subdivision  of  a  State  to  impose 
a  nondiscriminatory  franchise  tax  or  other 
nonproperty  tax  instead  of  a  franchise  tax  as 
provided  by  section  3124  of  title  31,  United 
States  Code. 

"(il)  FiUNG  requirement.— A  host  State 
may  require  any  national  bank  that  has  its 
main  office  in  another  State  that  wishes  to 
establish  a  branch  within  the  host  State  to 
comply  with  filing  requirements  that  are  not 
discriminatory  in  nature  and  that  are  simi- 
lar in  their  effect  to  those  that  are  imposed 
on  a  corporation  from  another  State  that  is 
not  engaged  in  the  business  of  banking  and 
that  seeks  to  engage  in  business  in  the  host 
State.  The  host  State  may  preclude  any  na- 
tional bank,  the  main  office  of  which  is  lo- 
cated in  another  State,  from  establishing  or 
operating  a  branch  within  the  host  State  if 
that  national  bank  or  its  branch  materially 
fails  to  comply  with  the  filing  requirements. 
"(2)  State  election  to  PROHiBrr  inter- 
state branchino.— 

"(A)  In  general.- The  provisions  of  para- 
graph (1)  shall  not  apply  to  branches  to  be 
located  in  a  State  which  has  enacted,  during 
the  period  begrinning  on  January  1,  1990,  and 
ending  on  the  expiration  of  3  years  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  the  Interstate  Banking 
and  Branching  Act  of  1992,  a  law  that  applies 
equally  to  national  and  State  banks  and  that 
expressly  prohibits  all  out-of-State  banks 
from  establishing  or  acquiring  branches  lo- 
cated in  that  State. 

"(B)  Effect  of  PROHremoN.— a  national 
bank  that  has  its  main  office  in  a  State  that 
has  in  effect  a  prohibition  described  in  sub- 
paragraph (A)  may  not  acquire  or  establish  a 


branch  located  in  any  other  State  under  the 
provisions  of  this  subsection. 

"(3)  State  election  to  PERMrr  interstate 
branching.- 

"(A)  During  the  three-year  period  fol- 
lowing ENACTMENT.— The  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency  may  approve  an  application  under 
paragraph  (1)(A)  before  the  expiration  of  the 
3-year  period  described  in  paragraph  (1)(A),  if 
the  State  in  which  the  branch  will  be  located 
enacts  a  law  during  that  period  expressly 
permitting  interstate  branching  by  all  out- 
of-State  national  and  State  banks  before  the 
expiration  of  that  period.  A  State  that  en- 
acts a  law  described  in  the  preceding  sen- 
tence— 

".(i)  may  prohibit  interstate  de  novo 
branching  during  the  5-year  period  beginning 
on  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Interstate 
Banking  and  Branching  Act  of  1992; 

"(ii)  may  require  a  copy  of  an  application 
submitted  under  this  section  to  be  filed  with 
the  host  State  banking  authority  in  a  timely 
manner  (and  the  Ck>mptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency shall  consider  any  timely  comments  of 
the  host  State  prior  to  approving  that  appli- 
cation); and 

"(Hi)  may  impose  other  conditions  on  an 
incoming  branch  if— 

"(I)  the  conditions  do  not  discriminate 
against  out  of  State  banks  or  bank  holding 
companies;  and 

"(II)  the  imposition  of  the  conditions  is 
not  preempted  by  Federal  law  regarding  the 
same  subject. 

"(B)  After  the  three-year  period  fol- 
lowing ENACTMENT.— A  State  that  originally 
elects,  pursuant  to  paragraph  (2),  to  prohibit 
interstate  branching  may  nonetheless  elect 
at  any  later  time  to  permit  interstate 
branching  if  such  State  enacts  a  law  ex- 
pressly permitting  interstate  branching  by 
all  out-of-State  national  and  State  banks. 

"(4)  CONCENTRATION  UMFTS.- 

"(A)  In  general.— The  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency  may  not  approve  an  acquisition 
under  paragraph  (1)(A)  by  a  bank  of  a  branch 
located  in  another  State  if— 

"(1)  the  bank  controls,  or  upon  completion 
of  the  acquisition  would  control,  more  than 
10  percent  of  the  insured  depository  institu- 
tion assets  of  the  United  States,  as  deter- 
mined under  regulations  of  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors of  the  Federal  Reserve  System;  or 

"(ii)  the  bank  controls,  or  upon  completion 
of  the  acquisition  would  control.  30  percent 
or  more  of  the  insured  depository  institution 
deposits  in  the  State  in  which  the  branch  to 
be  acquired  is  located,  as  determined  under 
regulations  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System,  except  that  a  State 
may  waive  the  appli(»billty  of  this  clause. 

"(B)  LiMrrATioNS.— Nothing  in  subpara- 
graph (A)— 

"(i)  affects  the  applicability  of  Federal 
antitrust  laws  or  of  State  antitrust  laws  that 
do  not  discriminate  against  out-of-State 
banks  or  bank  holding  companies;  or 

"(11)  applies  to  the  establishment  of  new 
branches  located  outside  the  State  where  the 
main  office  of  the  bank  is  located. 

"(5)  DEFiNmoNS.- For  purposes  of  this  sub- 
section— 

"(A)  the  term  'adequately  capitalized'  has 
the  same  meaning  as  in  section  38  of  the  Fed- 
eral Deposit  Insurance  Act; 

"(B)  the  term  'host  State'  means  the  State 
in  which  a  national  bank  establishes  or 
maintains  a  branch,  other  than  the  State  in 
which  the  bank  has  its  main  office  and  is  en- 
gaging in  the  business  of  banking;  and 

"(C)  the  term  'insured  depository  institu- 
tion' has  the  same  meaning  as  in  section  3  of 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act.". 
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DfmiSTATK    BRANCHING    BY    STATE 
BANB& 

Section  18(d)  of  the  Federal  Deposit  lasur- 
(12  U.8.C.  1828(d))  Is  amended  by 
a  the  end  the  followintr: 

INTKRSTATK      BRANCHING      BY      STATE 

Begrinnin^  3  years  after  the  date  of 

enactment  of  the  Interstate   Banking  and 

Act  of  1992.  an  insured  State  bank 

adequately    capitalized    and    ade- 

managed  may  establish  or  acquire 

operate  a  branch  located  outside  the 
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Af'PLICABLE  LAW.— 

OENERAL.— Any  branch  of  a  SUte- 
bank.   that  is  esUblished  in  ac- 
with  this  subsection  shall  be  sub- 
the  laws  of  the  host  SUte  with  re- 
intrasute  branching,  consumer  i>ro- 
fair  lending,  and  community  rein- 
as  if  it  were  a  branch  of  a  bank 
under  the  laws  of  that  SUte  and 
offices  only  In  such  SUte.  Nothing 
in  this  subsection  in  any  way  af- 
litnits,  impairs,  or  iH*ecludes  the  right 
SUte  or  political   subdivision  of  a 
impose  a  nondiscriminatory  fTan- 
or  other  nonproperty  tax  instead  of 
tax  as  provided  by  section  3124  of 
United  Sutes  Code. 
cnvmES  OF  branches.— An  insured 
1  ank   that  esublishes   a   branch   or 
In  accordance  with  paragraph  (3) 
conduct  any  activity  at  such  branch 
lot  permissible  for  a  bank  chartered 
SUte. 

lUNO    REQUIREMENT.— A    hOSt    SUte 

require  any  bank  chartered  by  another 
wishes  to  esUblish  a  branch  with- 
:  lost  Bute  to  comply  with  filing  re- 
that  are  not  discriminatory  in 
I  .nd  that  are  similar  in  their  effect  to 
are   imposed   on   a   corporation 
aiother  SUte  that  is  not  engaged  in 
business  of  banking  and  that  seeks  to  en- 
business  in  the  host  SUte.  The  host 
preclude  any   SUte  bank  char- 
another  SUte  from  esublishing  or 
a  branch  within  the  host  SUte  if 
bank   or  ite  branch  materially 
comply  with  the  filing  requiremenU. 
Reservation  of  certain  rights  to 
—Nothing  in  this  subsection  limiu  in 
the  right  of  a  SUte  to — 
letermine    the    authority    of    SUte 
(  bartered  in  that  SUte  to  esUblish 
majnuin  branches:  or 

supervise,    regulate,    and    examine 
b4nks  chartered  by  that  SUte. 

ITATE    election    TO    PROHIBIT    INTER- 
91ANCHINO.— 

GENERAL.- The  provisions  of  para- 
shall  not  apply  to  branches  to  be 
in  a  SUte  which  has  enacted,  during 
period  beginning  on  January  1,  1990,  and 
)n  the  expiration  of  3  years  after  the 
enactment  of  the  Intersute  Banking 
Branching  Act  of  1992.  a  law  that  applies 
to  national  and  SUte  banks  and  that 
y   probibiU  all   out-of-SUte   banks 
e4ubli8hing  or  acquiring  branches  lo- 

that  SUU. 

1  Stbct  of  PROHIBITION.— A  SUte  bank 

chartered  by  a  SUU  that  has  in  ef- 

^rohibition  described  in  subparagraph 

not  acquire  or  esUblish  a  branch  lo- 

any  other  SUte. 

election  TO  PERMIT  INTERSTATE 


:n 
(I) 


"(A)  During  the  three-year  period  fol- 
LOWiNO  enactment —A  SUte  bank  may  es- 
Ublish or  acquire,  and  operate,  a  branch  out- 
side the  SUte  in  which  the  main  office  of  the 
bank  is  located,  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
this  subsection,  before  the  expiration  of  the 
3-year  period  described  in  paragraph  (3).  if 
the  SUte  in  which  the  branch  will  be  located 
enacU  a  law  during  that  period  expressly 
iwrmitting  intersUte  branching  by  all  na- 
tional and  SUte  banks  before  the  expiration 
of  that  period.  A  SUte  that  enacts  such  a 
law— 

"(i)  may  iH^hlbit  intersUte  de  novo 
branching  during  the  &-year  period  beginning 
on  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  IntersUte 
Banking  and  Branching  Act  of  1992; 

"(11)  may  require  a  copy  of  an  application 
submitted  under  this  section  to  be  filed  with 
the  host  SUte  banking  authority  in  a  timely 
manner  (and  the  home  SUte  banking  au- 
thority and  the  appropriate  Federal  banking 
agency  shall  consider  any  timely  commenU 
of  the  host  SUte  prior  to  approving  that  ap- 
plication); and 

"(ill)  may  Impose  other  conditions  on  an 
incoming  branch  If— 

"(I)  the  conditions  do  not  discriminate 
against  out  of  SUte  banks  or  bank  holding 
companies;  and 

"(11)  the  imposition  of  the  conditions  is 
not  preempted  by  Federal  law  regarding  the 
same  subject. 

"(B)  After  the  three-year  period  fol- 
lowing enactment.— A  SUte  that  originally 
elecU.  pursuant  to  paragraph  (5).  to  prohibit 
intersUte  branching  may  elect  at  any  later 
time  to  permit  intersUte  branching  if  such 
SUte  enacte  a  law  expressly  permitting 
intersUte  branching  by  all  national  and 
SUte  banks. 

"(7)  Concentration  limits.- 

"(A)  In  general.— Notwithsunding  the 
provisions  of  this  subsection,  a  Sute  bank 
may  not  acquire  an  existing  branch  located 
in  another  SUte  if- 

"(1)  the  bank  controls,  or  upon  completion 
of  the  acquisition  would  control,  more  than 
10  percent  of  the  insured  depository  institu- 
tion asseu  of  the  United  SUtes,  as  deter- 
mined under  regulations  of  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors of  the  Federal  Reserve  System;  or 

"(11)  the  bank  controls,  or  upon  completion 
of  the  acquisition  would  control.  30  percent 
or  more  of  the  insured  depository  institution 
deposlte  in  the  SUte  In  which  the  branch  to 
be  acquired  is  located,  as  determined  under 
regulations  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System,  except  that  a  SUte 
may  waive  the  applicability  of  this  clause. 

"(B)  Limitations.- Nothing  in  subpara- 
graph (A)— 

"(1)  affects  the  applicability  of  Federal 
antitrust  laws  or  of  SUte  antitrust  laws  that 
do  not  discriminate  against  out-of-SUte 
bank  holding  companies,  or 

"(11)  applies  to  the  esUblishment  of  new 
branches  located  ouuide  the  SUte  in  which 
the  main  office  of  the  bank  is  located. 

"(8)  Coordination  of  examination  author- 
ity.- 

"(A)  In  general.— a  host  SUte  bank  su- 
pervisory or  regiilatory  authority  may  exam- 
ine a  branch  esUblished  in  the  host  SUte  by 
banks  chartered  by  another  SUte  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  compliance  with  host 
SUte  laws  regarding  banking,  uxation, 
community  reinvestment,  fair  lending, 
consumer  protection,  and  permissible  activi- 
ties and  to  ensure  that  the  activities  of  the 
branch  are  conducted  in  a  manner  consistent 
with  sound  banking  principles  and  do  not 
constitute  a  serious  risk  to  the  safety  and 
sound  operation  of  the  branch. 


"(B)  Enforcement.— In  the  event  that  a 
host  SUte  bank  authority  as  described  in 
subparagraph  (A)  determines  that  there  is  a 
violation  of  host  SUte  law  concerning  the 
activities  being  conducted  by  the  branch  or 
that  the  branch  is  being  operated  in  a  man- 
ner not  consistent  with  sound  banking  prin- 
ciples or  in  an  unsafe  and  unsound  manner, 
such  host  SUte  bank  authority  may  under- 
Uk«  such  enforcement  actions  or  proceed- 
ings as  would  be  permitted  under  host  SUte 
law  If  the  branch  were  a  bank  chartered  by 
the  host  SUte. 

"(C)  Cooperative  agreement.- The  SUte 
bank  authorities  from  1  or  more  SUtes  may 
enter  into  cooperative  agreemente  to  faclli- 
Ute  SUte  regulatory  supervision  of  SUte 
banks.  Including  cooperative  agreemenU  re- 
lating to  the  coordination  of  examinations 
and  joint  participation  in  examinations. 

"(D)  Federal  regulatory  authority.— 

"(i)  In  general.— Nothing  in  this  sub- 
section limite  in  any  way  the  authority  of 
the  appropriate  Federal  banking  agency  to 
examine  any  bank  or  branch  of  a  bank  for 
which  the  agency  is  the  appropriate  Federal 
banking  agency. 

"(11)  Review  of  interstate  agreements.— 
If  the  appropriate  Federal  banking  agency 
determines  that  the  SUtes  have  failed  to 
reach  an  agreement  under  subparagraph  (C), 
or  that  such  an  agreement  fails  to  ade- 
quately protect  the  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Fund,  the  appropriate  Federal  banking 
agency  shall  not  defer  to  SUte  examinations 
of  the  out-of-SUte  branches. 

"(9)  Definitions.- For  purposes  of  this  sub- 
section— 

"(A)  the  term  'host  SUte'  means  the  SUte 
in  which  a  bank  esUblishes  or  mainUins  a 
branch  other  than  the  SUte  in  which  the 
bank  is  chartered  and  is  engaging  in  the 
business  of  banking;  and 

"(B)  the  term  'adequately  capiullzed'  has 
the  same  meaning  as  in  section  38  of  the  Fed- 
eral Deposit  Insurance  Act.". 

SEC.  S.  COMMUNITY  REINVESTMENT  ACT  EVAI^ 
UATION  of  BANKS  WITH  INTER- 
STATE BRANCHES. 

(a)  In  General.— Section  807  of  the  Com- 
munity Reinvestment  Act  of  1977  (12  U.S.C. 
2906)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsections: 

"(d)  Institutions  With  Interstate 
Branches.- 

"(1)  State-by-state  evaluation.— In  the 
case  of  a  regulated  financial  institution  that 
mainUins  domestic  branches  in  2  or  more 
SUtes.  the  appropriate  Federal  financial  su- 
pervisory agency  shall  prepare— 

"(A)  a  written  evaluation  of  the  entire  in- 
stitution's record  of  performance  under  this 
Act.  as  required  by  subsections  (a),  (b),  and 
(c);  and 

"(B)  for  each  SUte  in  which  the  institu- 
tion mainUins  1  or  more  domestic  branches, 
a  separate  written  evaluation  of  the  institu- 
tion's record  of  performance  within  such 
SUte  under  this  Act.  as  required  by  sub- 
sections (a),  (b),  and  (c). 

"(2)  Multistats  metropolitan  areas.— In 
the  case  of  a  regulated  financial  institution 
that  mainUins  domestic  branches  in  2  or 
more  Sutes  within  a  multlsUte  metropoli- 
Un  area,  the  appropriate  Federal  financial 
supervisory  atgency  may  prepare  a  separate 
written  evaluation  of  the  institution's  record 
of  performance  within  such  metropolitan 
area  under  this  Act,  as  required  by  sub- 
sections (a),  (b),  and  (c).  If  the  agency  pre- 
pares a  written  evaluation  pursuant  to  this 
paragraph,  the  scope  of  the  written  evalua- 
tion required  under  paragraph  (1)(B)  shall  be 
adjusted  accordingly. 
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"(3)  State  level  evaluation.— A  written 
evaluation  prepared  pursuant  to  paragraph 
(1KB)  shall— 

"(A)  Include  the  information  required  by 
subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B)  of  subsection  (bXD 
separately  for  each  metropoliUn  area  in 
which  the  institution  mainUins  1  or  more 
domestic  branch  offices  and  separately  for 
the  remainder  of  the  nonmetropoliUn  asea. 
of  the  SUte  If  the  institution  mainUins  1  or 
more  domestic  branch  offices  in  such  area; 
and 

"(B)  describe  how  the  Federal  financial  su- 
pervisory agency  has  performed  the  exam- 
ination of  the  institution,  including  a  list  of 
the  individual  branches  examined. 

"(4)  Definitions.— For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion— 

"(A)  the  term  'domestic  branch'  means  any 
branch  office  or  other  facility  of  a  regulated 
financial  institution  with  the  ability  to  ac- 
cept deposlte  located  in  any  SUte; 

"(B)  the  term  'metropoliUn  area'  means 
any  primary  metropoliUn  sutistical  area, 
metropoliUn  sUtistical  area,  or  consoli- 
dated metropoliUn  sUtistical  area,  as  de- 
fined by  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget,  with  a  population  of 
250,000  or  more,  and  any  other  area  identified 
by  the  appropriate  Federal  financial  super- 
visory agency;  and 

"(C)  the  term  'SUte'  has  the  same  mean- 
ing as  in  section  3  of  the  Federal  Deposit  In- 
surance Act.". 

(b)  Separate  Presentation.- Section 
807(b)(1)  of  the  Community  Reinvestment 
Act  of  1977  (12  U.S.C.  2906(b)(1))  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  sentence: 
"A  written  evaluation  shall  conUin  the  in- 
formation required  by  subparagraphs  (A)  and 
(B)  presented  separately  for  each  metropoli- 
tan area  in  which  an  insured  depository  in- 
stitution mainUins  1  or  more  domestic 
branch  offices.". 
SBC.  a.  BRANCHING  BY  FOREIGN  BANK& 

(a)  In  General.— Section  5(a)  of  the  Inter- 
national Banking  Act  of  1978  (12  U.S.C. 
3103(a))  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  Interstate  Banking  Operations.— 

"(1)  In  general.— a  foreign  bank  may  es- 
Ublish and  operate— 

"(A)  a  Federal  branch  or  agency,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Board  and  the  Comptroller  of 
the  (Currency.  In  any  SUte  outeide  ite  home 
SUte  to  the  extent  that  such  esUblishment 
and  operation  would  be  permitted  under  sec- 
tion 5155  of  the  Revised  SUtutes  for  a  na- 
tional bank,  as  if  the  foreign  bank  were  a  na- 
tional bank  having  ite  main  office  in  the 
home  SUte  of  the  foreign  bank:  or 

"(B)  a  SUte  branch  or  agency,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Board  and  the  appropriate  reg- 
ulatory authority  of  the  SUte,  in  any  SUte 
outeide  ite  home  SUte  to  the  extent  that 
such  esUblishment  and  operation  would  be 
permitted  under  section  18(d)  of  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Act  for  a  SUte  bank,  as  if 
the  foreign  bank  were  a  SUte  bank  char- 
tered in  the  home  SUte  of  the  foreign  bank. 

"(2)  CRfTERiA  for  determination.— In  ap- 
proving an  application  under  paragraph  (1). 
the  Board  and  the  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency— 

"(A)  shall  apply  the  sUndards  for  esUb- 
lishment of  a  foreign  bank  office  In  the  Unit- 
ed SUtes  under  section  7;  and 

"(B)  may  not  approve  an  application  unless 
it  determines  that  the  foreign  bank's  finan- 
cial resources.  Including  the  capiUl  level, 
are  equivalent  to  those  required  for  a  domes- 
tic bank  to  be  approved  for  branching  under 
section  5155  of  the  Revised  SUtutes  and  sec- 
tion 18(d)  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Act  and,  in  the  case  of  the  first  branching 


application  by  such  foreign  bank,  after  con- 
suiution  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
regarding  capiul  equivalency.". 

(b)  Treatment  of  Untted  States  Banking 
Subsidiaries.— Section  5  of  the  International 
Banking  Act  of  1978  (12  U.S.C.  3103)  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 

"(d)  Treatment  of  United  States  Sub- 
sidiary of  a  Foreign  Bank.— A  foreign  bank 
that  has  a  domestic  subsidiary  within  the 
United  SUtes  may  esUblish  Federal  and 
SUte  branches  and  agencies  outeide  ite 
home  SUte  to  the  extent  permitted  under 
section  5155(d)  of  the  Revised  SUtutes  and 
section  18(d)  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Act.". 

(c)  Home  State.— 

(1)  Method  of  determining.— Section  4(h) 
of  the  International  Banking  Act  of  1978  (12 
U.S.C.  3102(h))  is  amended— 

(A)  in  paragraph  (1)(A),  by  striking  "in  the 
SUte  in  which  such  branch  or  agency  is  lo- 
cated"; and 

(B)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 
"(3)  Home  state.- For  purposes  of  section 

5155(c)  of  the  Revised  SUtutes.  the  home 
SUte  of  a  foreign  bank  shall  be  ite  home 
SUte  as  determined  under  section  5(c).". 

(2)  Single  state  determinations.— Section 
5(c)  of  the  International  Banking  Act  of  1978 
(12  U.S.C.  3103(c))  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(c)  Determination  of  Home  State  of 
Foreign  Bank.— For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion— 

"(1)  the  home  SUte  of  a  foreign  bank  that 
has  branches,  agencies,  subsidiary  commer- 
cial lending  companies,  or  subsidiary  banks, 
or  any  combination  thereof,  in  more  than  1 
SUte.  is  the  1  of  those  SUtes  elected  by  the 
foreign  bank,  or,  in  default  of  such  election, 
by  the  Board;  and 

"(2)  the  home  SUte  of  a  foreign  bank  that 
has  branches,  agencies,  subsidiary  commer- 
cial lending  companies,  or  subsidiary  banks, 
or  any  combination  thereof.  In  only  one 
SUte.  is  that  SUte.". 

SEC  7.  USE  OF  NAMES  IN  HOST  STATE. 

(a)  Bank  Holding  company  Act  of  1956.— 
Section  3  of  the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act 
of  1956  (12  U.S.C.  1842).  as  amended  by  section 
2,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(h)  Use  of  Names  in  Host  State.— 

"(1)  In  GENERAL.— A  bank  holding  company 
that  seeks,  directly  or  Indirectly,  to  acquire 
or  esUblish  a  bank  in  a  host  SUte  shall  pro- 
vide the  Board  with  the  name  or  names 
under  which  the  bank  will  operate  in  the 
host  SUte. 

"(2)  PROHiBrnoN  against  same  or  similar 
names.- A  bank  holding  company  may  not 
operate  a  bank  in  a  host  SUte  if  the  pro- 
posed name  of  the  bank  is— 

"(A)  identical  or  deceptively  similar  to  a 
name  being  used  by  an  existing  bank  or  bank 
holding  company  In  the  host  SUte;  or 

"(B)  is  likely  to  cause  the  public  to  be  con- 
fused, deceived,  or  misuken,  due  to  a  simi- 
larity or  identity  of  names. 

"(3)  Subsequent  use  of  same  or  similar 
NAME.— Upon  application  by  any  person  or 
institution  that  is  adversely  affected,  the 
Board  shall  revoke  permission  of  a  bank 
holding  company  to  operate  a  bank  in  a  host 
SUte  if  the  bank  holding  company  uses  or 
changes  the  name  of,  or  uses  an  additional 
name  for  any  of  ite  banks  in  the  host  SUte, 
and  the  new  or  additional  name  is  described 
in  subparagraph  (A)  or  (B)  of  paragraph  (2). 
The  preceding  sentence  does  not  preclude 
any  adversely  affected  person  trom  pursuing 
any  available  legal  or  administrative  rem- 
edies. 


"(4)  DEFDirnoN.- For  purposes  of  this  sub- 
section, the  term  'host  SUte'  means  the 
SUte  in  which  a  bank  holding  company  es- 
Ublishes or  acquires  a  bank  other  than  the 
SUte  in  which  the  operations  of  the  bank 
holding  company's  banking  subsidiaries  were 
principally  conducted  on  July  1,  1986.  or  the 
date  on  which  the  company  became  a  bank 
holding  company,  whichever  is  later.". 

(b)  National  Banks.— Section  5155(d)  of  the 
Revised  SUtutes  (12  U.S.C.  36(d)),  as  added 
by  section  3,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  following: 

"(6)  Use  of  names  in  host  state.— 

"(A)  In  general.— a  bank  that  seeks,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  to  acquire  or  esUblish  a 
branch  in  a  host  SUte  shall  provide  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency  with  the  name 
or  names  under  which  the  branch  will  oper- 
ate in  the  host  SUte. 

"(B)  Prohibition  against  same  or  similar 
names.— A  bank  may  not  operate  a  branch  in 
a  host  Sute  if  the  proposed  name  of  the 
branch  is— 

"(i)  identical  or  deceptively  similar  to  a 
name  being  used  by  an  existing  bank  or  bank 
holding  company  in  the  host  SUte;  or 

"(11)  is  likely  to  cause  the  public  to  be  con- 
fused, deceived,  or  misuken,  due  to  a  simi- 
larity or  Identity  of  names. 

"(C)  Subsequent  use  of  same  or  similar 
NAME.— Upon  application  by  any  person  or 
institution  that  is  adversely  affected,  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency  shall  revoke 
permission  of  a  bank  to  operate  a  branch  in 
a  host  SUte  if  the  bank  uses  or  changes  the 
name  of,  or  uses  an  additional  name  for  any 
such  branch  in  the  host  SUte,  and  the  new 
or  additional  name  is  described  in  clause  (1) 
or  (11)  of  subparagraph  (B).  The  preceding 
sentence  does  not  preclude  any  adversely  af- 
fected person  fi-om  pursuing  any  available 
legal  or  administrative  remedies. 

"(D)  Definition.— For  purposes  of  this 
paragraph,  the  term  'host  SUte'  means  the 
SUte  in  which  a  bank  esUblishes  or  acquires 
a  branch  other  than  the  SUte  in  which  the 
bank  has  ite  main  office  and  is  engaging  in 
the  business  of  banking.". 

(c)  FEDERAL  DEPOsrr  INSURANCE  ACT.— Sec- 
tion 18(d)  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Act  (12  U.S.C.  1828(d)),  as  amended  by  section 
4,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(10)  Use  of  names  in  host  state.— 

"(A)  In  GENERAL.- a  bank  that  seeks,  di- 
rectly or  Indirectly,  to  acquire  or  esUblish  a 
branch  in  a  host  SUte  shall  provide  the  ai>- 
propriate  SUte  regulatory  authority  with 
the  name  or  names  under  which  the  branch 
will  operate  in  the  host  SUte. 

"(B)  PROHIBmON  AGAINST  SAME  OR  SIMILAR 

NAMES.— A  bank  may  not  operate  a  branch  in 
a  host  SUte  if  the  proposed  name  of  the 
branch  is — 

"(1)  identical  or  deceptively  similar  to  a 
name  being  used  by  an  existing  bank  or  bank 
holding  company  in  the  host  SUte;  or 

"(11)  is  likely  to  cause  the  public  to  be  con- 
fused, deceived,  or  misuken,  due  to  a  simi- 
larity or  identity  of  names. 

"(C)  Subsequent  use  of  same  or  similar 
NAME.— Upon  application  by  any  person  or 
institution  that  is  adversely  affected,  the  ap- 
propriate SUte  regulatory  authority  may  re- 
voke permission  of  a  bank  to  operate  a 
branch  in  a  host  SUte  if  the  bank  uses  or 
changes  the  name  of.  or  uses  an  additional 
name  for  any  such  branch  in  the  hoet  SUte. 
and  the  new  or  additional  name  is  described 
in  clause  (1)  or  (11)  of  subparagraph  (B).  The 
preceding  sentence  does  not  preclude  any  ad- 
versely affected  person  from  pursuing  any 
available  legal  or  administrative  remedies. 
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■•(D)J  Definition.— For    purposes    of    this 

the  term  'host  State'  means  the 

n  which  a  bank  establishes  or  acquires 

other  than  the  State  in  which  the 

las  its  main  office  and  is  engaging:  in 

ness  of  banking."* 

GARN.    Mr.    President,    I    join 

with  Senator  Dodd  in  cosponsor- 

leglslative  proposal  to  permit 

interstate  bank  branching. 
February,  the  administration 
(|ongTess  a  comprehensive  banking: 
proposal  that  included  inter- 
branching  as  a  key  component. 
Unfoitunately.  Congress  failed  to  enact 
this  r  jform  legislation,  and  as  a  result 
American  banks  continue  to  labor 
outmoded  laws  that  dlsadvan- 
financial  institutions  at  home 
ai)road.  In  addition,  the  failure  to 
the  interstate  branching  issue 
to  saddle  our  banks  with  un- 
costs  and  inefficiencies  that 
(Jnly  impair  the  ability  of  our 
to  remain  strong,  but  also  need- 
inconvenience     consumers     of 
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jervices. 
McFaddan    Act,    the    principal 
law   that  restricts  interstate 
by  national  banks,  is  almost 
old.  When  it  was  drafted,  there 
10  computers,  no  satellite  com- 
systems,  and  no  ATM  ma- 
Most  small-  and  medium-sized 
concentrated  on  their  local 
and  dealt  with  local  financial 
Today,  we  live  in  a  new 
society,  where  even  a  small  busi- 
nay  have  multistate   operations 
nancial    needs.    Computers    and 
telecommunications   make   it 
to    instantaneously    commu- 
around  the  world, 
international    competitors    are 
of  these  changes  and  have  made 
changes  in  their  finan- 
84rvices  systems.  In  Europe,  it  will 
possible  for  a  bank  chartered  in 
of  the  European  Conununity 
ies  to  open  branches  throughout 
<  ontinent.    Yet.    in    the    United 
a  national   bank   in   Maryland 
open   a   branch   office   in   Vir- 
This  system  must  be  changed  if 
to  maintain  a  healthy  and  inter- 
competitive   financial    sys- 
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bill  Senator  Dodd  has  drafted 
a  constructive  and  positive  ap- 
towaixl  modernizing  our  branch- 
I  ws.  While  I  fully  support  the 
)f  this  legislation.  I  would  like  to 
th  i  timetable  contained  in  the  bill 
advan  ;ed  even  further.  I  would  also 
like  to  offer  some  other  fine  tuning 
amen(  ments  as  the  Senate  proceeds  to 
conslc  er  this  and  other  interstate 
bankl  ig  provisions.  However.  I  con- 
gratu]  ate  Senator  Dodd  in  coming  for- 
with  this  proposal  early  in  this 
of  the  Congress,  and  look  for- 
working  with  him  to  seeing  for 
pi|3mpt  consideration  by   the  full 


SANFORD.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
to  be  a  cosponsor  of  the  Inter- 


state Banking  and  Branching  Act  of 
1992.  I  conrunend  Senator  Dodd  for  In- 
troducing what  I  consider  to  be  vital 
legislation  that  is  needed  to  preserve 
and  enhance  the  banking  Industry.  I 
have  been  a  longtime  supporter  of 
interstate  banking  and  branching.  I  am 
especially  pleased  to  see  that  a  provi- 
sion from  the  Bank  Efficiency  Act, 
which  I  introduced  last  spring,  was  in- 
cluded in  this  bill.  Specifically,  this 
provision  allows  banks  who  operate  in 
a  number  of  States,  to  consolidate  and 
streamline  their  operation  Into 
branches  of  their  home  banks. 

Current  law  permits  a  bank  that 
wishes  to  expand  into  another  State, 
when  permitted  by  State  law.  to  do  so 
only  by  establishing  a  separate  bank  in 
that  new  State.  Establishing  a  separate 
bank  rather  than  a  branch  requires 
substantial,  extended  operating  costs. 
Establishing  a  bank  rather  than  a 
branch  requires  a  separate  board  of  di- 
rectors, separate  regulatory  require- 
ments, separate  audits,  separate  legal 
fees,  separate  accounting  systems  and 
duplicative  personnel.  This  is  ex- 
tremely cumbersome  and  inefficient. 
Costs  saved  through  consolidation 
could  be  substantial.  Some  estimate  it 
to  be  over  $10  billion.  In  the  recent 
budget  proposal,  the  Treasury  esti- 
mated the  savings  that  considerable 
savings  could  be  incurred  through  en- 
actment of  Interstate  branching  legis- 
lation. This  type  of  substantial  savings 
can  put  much  needed  capital  back  into 
the  banking  system  and  may  eventu- 
ally contribute  to  the  alleviation  of  the 
credit  crunch. 

I  cannot  express  the  disappointment 
I  felt  when  efforts  to  modernize  the 
banking  industry  last  fall  proved  un- 
successful. At  a  time  when  the  econ- 
omy is  in  a  tailspin  and  the  banking  in- 
dustry is  clearly  declining,  it  only 
makes  sense  to  enact  measures  that  at 
the  very  least,  permit  banks  to  stream- 
line their  operations  into  legal  struc- 
tures that  are  efficient. 

This  type  of  commonsense  proposal  is 
a  key  component  to  my  economic  re- 
covery plan.  A  strong  economy  de- 
mands a  strong  banking  system.  Inter- 
state branching  is  vital  to  a  strong 
banking  system.  I  commend  Senator 
Dodd  for  his  work,  and  I  am  proud  to 
be  a  cosponsor  of  this  important  legis- 
lation. I  will  continue  to  support  all 
measures  that  will  allow  the  banking 
industry  to  be  competitive  and  effi- 
cient.* 


By  Mr.  PACKWOOD: 
S.  2208.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Act  of  1974  to  provide  for 
truth  in  budgeting  with  respect  to 
intragovemmental  transactions  involv- 
ing trust  funds:  pursuant  to  the  order 
of  August  4,  1977.  referred  jointly  to  the 
Conmiittee  on  the  Budget  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

TRUTH  IN  BUDGETING  ACT 

•  Mr.     PACKWOOD.     Mr.     President, 
three  times  Congress  has  passed  laws 
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to  take  Social  Security  out  of  the 
budget.  Nevertheless,  0MB  continues 
to  count  it  in  the  budget  totals,  there- 
by using  Social  Security  surpluses  to 
hide  other  Federal  spending. 

Current  Federal  accounting  practices 
also  provide  incentives  to  cut  programs 
financed  through  trust  funds,  even 
though  these  programs  are  now  gener- 
ating more  revenue  than  they  pay  out 
in  benefits.  Because  trust  fund  pro- 
grams are  included  in  budget  totals, 
cuts  in  these  programs  appear  to  re- 
duce the  overall  deficit.  And  because 
cuts  in  trust  fund  programs  also  in- 
crease the  reserves  in  these  programs, 
they  provide  the  Government  with  a 
captive  source  of  funds  to  borrow  to 
cover  general  fund  deficits,  since  trust 
fund  reserves  can  only  be  invested  in 
Government  securities. 

In  addition,  the  interest  the  Govern- 
ment pays  to  trust  funds  on  the  money 
it  has  borrowed  does  not  show  up  in  the 
bottom  line  of  the  Federal  budget.  The 
interest  paid  to  the  trust  funds  is  sub- 
tracted from  total  interest  payments 
in  arriving  at  the  Federal  budget  to- 
tals, making  it  appear  that  the  Govern- 
ment owes  significantly  less  interest 
than  is  actually  the  case.  This  account- 
ing procedure  hides  the  role  the  trust 
funds  play  in  financing  the  deficit.  Fur- 
thermore, it  makes  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's liability  to  pay  interest  on 
the  Nation's  debt  appear  significantly 
smaller. 

The  Truth  in  Budgeting  Act  will 
make  three  accounting  changes  to 
more  accurately  portray  revenue  and 
spending  from  Social  Security  and 
other  mandatory  trust  funds.  Essen- 
tially, my  budgeting  proposal  will  off- 
set the  mandatory  trust  fund  outlays 
by  including  the  payroll  tax  receipts, 
interest  the  trust  funds  receive,  and 
contributions  from  the  Government  as 
employer.  The  Truth  in  Budgeting  Act 
is  intended  to  end  the  practice  of  using 
the  Social  Security  surpluses  to  mask 
deficit. 

It  is  time  to  end  the  gimmickry  and 
provide  clarity  in  budgeting.  The  Truth 
in  Budgeting  Act  is  a  step  in  that  di- 
rection. I  plan  to  introduce  the  Truth 
in  Budgeting  Act  in  the  next  2  weeks.  I 
would  also  like  to  acknowledge  the 
contributions  of  the  National  Commit- 
tee to  Preserve  Social  Security  and 
Medicare  in  assisting  me  develop  the 
Truth  in  Budgeting  Act.  I  hope  that  my 
colleagues  will  join  me  in  cosponsoring 
this  important  bill,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  text  of  the  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  2208 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 
SECTION  1.  DECLARATION  OF  PURPOSES. 

The  Congress  declares  that^ 

(1)  the  unified  Federal  budget  currently 
falls  to  recognize  the  independent  and  self- 
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sustaining  status  of  Federal  trust  funds  that 
provide  basic  benefits  such  as  retirement, 
disability,  health,  and  unemployment  insur- 
ance to  American  workers; 

(2)  these  trust  funds  are  in  the  nature  of  in- 
surance, financed  by  taxes  levied  on  workers, 
employers,  or  both; 

(3)  the  tax  revenues  dedicated  to  these 
trust  funds  serve  to  back  a  Federal  commit- 
ment to  the  American  workforce  and  are  not 
available  to  cover  the  cost  of  other  pro- 
grams; 

(4)  interest  paid  on  trust  fund  balances  is 
dedicated  to  financing  future  benefits  from 
such  funds  and.  like  dedicated  taxes,  cannot 
be  used  for  other  government  expenditures; 
and 

(5)  Federal  government  agencies  generally 
make  payments  to  such  trust  funds  on  behalf 
of  their  employees  in  the  same  manner  as 
private  employers. 

Therefore,  the  full  amount  of  dedicated  reve- 
nue, interest,  and  agency  payments  as  em- 
ployer which  are  credited  to  these  trust 
funds  should  be  included  in  the  budget  of  the 
United  States  as  an  offset  to  the  expendi- 
tures of  the  applicable  fund. 

SEC.  2.  TRimi  IN  BUDGETING. 

The   Congressional   Budget  and  Impound- 
ment Control  Act  of  1974  is  amended  by  in- 
serting at  the  end  the  following  new  title: 
"TITLE  XI— TRUTH  IN  BUDGETING 
•SEC.  1 101.  SHORT  "HTLE. 

"This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  'Truth  in 
Budgeting  Act  of  1992'. 

SEC.  1102.  TREATMENT  OF 
INTRAGOVERNMENTAL  TRANS- 
ACTIONS INVOLVING  CERTAIN 
TRUST  FUNDS. 

"Beginning  with  fiscal  year  1994.  the  budg- 
et submitted  by  the  President  under  section 
1105(a)  of  title  31.  United  States  Code,  any  re- 
vised budget  submitted  under  section  1106  of 
title  31.  United  States  Code,  or  any  concur- 
rent resolution  on  the  budget  each  treat  cer- 
tain intragovemmental  transactions  involv- 
ing any  trust  fund  set  forth  in  section  1103  as 
follows: 

"<1)  Revenues  that  are  dedicated  by  law  to 
a  particular  trust  fund  shall  be  offset  against 
total  budget  authority  and  outlays  of  that 
trust  fund. 

"|2)  Interest  paid  by  the  Government  to  a 
trust  fund  on  its  investments  in  Government 
securities  or  securities  guaranteed  by  the 
Government  shall  be  offset  against  the  budg- 
et authority  and  outlays  of  the  trust  fund  re- 
ceiving the  payment. 

"(3)  A  Federal  Government  entity's  pay- 
ments as  an  employer  into  a  trust  fund  shall 
be  offset  against  the  budget  authority  and 
outlays  of  the  trust  fund  receiving  the  pay- 
ment. 

"SEC.  1103.  APPUCABLE  TRUST  FUNDS. 

"Section  1102  shall  apply  to  the  following 
trust  funds: 

"(1)  Federal  Old-Age  and  Survivors  Insur- 
ance Trust  Fund. 

"(2)  Federal  Disability  Insurance  Trust 
Fund. 

"(3)  Federal  Hospital  Insurance  Fund. 

"(4)  Federal  Supplementary  Medical  Insur- 
ance Trust  Fund. 

"(5)  Unemployment  Trust  Fund. 

"(6)  Railroad  Retirement  Account. 

"(7)  Railroad  Retirement  Supplemental 
Account. 

"(8)  Railroad  Unemployment  Insurance  Ac- 
count. 

"(9)  Social  Security  Equivalent  Benefit  Ac- 
count. 

"(10)  Supplemental  Annuity  Pension  Fund. 

"(11)  Dual  Benefits  Payments  Account. 


"(12)  Civil  Service  Retirement  and  Disabil- 
ity Trust  Fund. 

"(13)  Black  Lung  Disability  Trust  Fund. 

"(14)  Foreign  Service  Retirement  and  Dis- 
ability Trust  Fund. 

"(15)  Judicial  Officer'  Retirement  Fund. 

"(16)  Judicial  Survivors'  Annuities  Fund. 

"(17)  Claims  Court  Judges  Retirement 
Fund. 

"(18)  Tax  Court  Judges  Survivors  Annuity 
Fund. 

"(19)  Military  Retirement  Fund. 

"(20)  Commissioned  Corps  Retirement 
Fund  of  the  Public  Health  Service. 

"(21)  Central  Intelligence  Agency  Retire- 
ment and  Disability  Fund.". 

SEC.  3.  CONFORMING  AMENDMENT. 

Section  Kb)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974  is 
amended  by  Inserting  at  the  end  the  follow- 
ing; 

"TITLE  XI— TRUTH  IN  BUDGETING 
"Sec.  1101.  Short  title. 

"Sec.  1102.  Treatment  of  intragovemmental 
transactions   involving   certain 
trust  funds. 
"Sec.  1103.  Applicable  trust  funds.".* 


By  Mr.  BREAUX  (for  himself,  Mr. 
BOREN,  and  Mr.  NICKLES): 
S.  2209.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  modify  the  ap- 
plication of  the  alternative  minimum 
tax  to  oil  and  gas  drilling  investments, 
and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Conunit- 
tee  on  Finance. 

TAX  TREATMENT  OF  OIL  AND  GAS  DRILLING 
INVESTMENTS 

•  Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
with  my  colleague,  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Oklahoma,  Sen- 
ator BoREN,  to  introduce  the  Domestic 
Energy  Security  Tax  Act  of  1992.  I  want 
to  recognize  Senator  Boren's  leader- 
ship and  the  extraordinary  amount  of 
work  that  he  has  done  to  move  this 
issue  forward.  I  am  pleased  to  join  with 
him  to  introduce  this  bill  today,  which 
is  almost  identical  to  one  of  the  provi- 
sions contained  in  legislation  he  has  al- 
ready introduced,  S.  2159.  The  bill  is  in- 
tended to  promote  long-term  economic 
growth  through  energy  security  and  to 
keep  jobs  in  America  by  providing  ur- 
gently needed  alternative  minimum 
tax  relief  to  independent  oil  and  gas 
producers. 

When  I  travel  back  to  the  State  of 
Louisiana,  the  issue  at  the  forefront  of 
my  constituents'  minds  is  jobs.  I  know 
that  many  of  my  colleagues  are  hear- 
ing the  same  message.  We  need  an  eco- 
nomic policy  that  creates  jobs,  we  need 
an  economic  policy  that  results  in 
long-term  economic  growth.  We  need 
to  turn  away  from  the  short-term  eco- 
nomic fix  to  thinking  about  long-term 
economic  growth. 

A  key  component  of  economic  growth 
is  one  that  is  often  overlooked — access 
to  affordable  energy.  The  more  our 
manufacturers  have  to  spend  on  en- 
ergy, the  less  there  is  to  spend  on  criti- 
cal research  and  development  or  other 
productivity  measures.  For  consumers, 
the  result  is  increased  prices  for  goods 
and  services.  A  private  study  shows 
that  the  U.S.  trade  deficit  for  crude  oil 


will  alm.ost  triple  to  $139  billion  In  only 
8  years  by  2000.  Extrapolating  current 
trends  further  to  year  2020,  we  would  be 
importing  17.8  million  barrels  per  day 
which  would  cost  an  estimated  $926  bil- 
lion and  require  36  supertankers  sailing 
into,  America's  ports  each  day.  If  this 
happens,  gasoline  could  cost  the  Amer- 
ican consumer  over  $8  per  gallon. 

We  have  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  on 
the  Senate  floor  debating  energy  pol- 
icy. However,  with  the  removal  of  the 
Arctic  National  Wildlife  Refuge  provi- 
sions of  the  bill,  there  are  no  provi- 
sions for  oil  and  gas  production  in  the 
national  energy  strategy  legislation. 
We  need  to  be  concerned  about  the  lack 
of  policy  focus  on  oil  and  gas  produc- 
tion. I  am  supportive  of  the  national 
energy  strategy,  but  we  cannot  simply 
rule  out  oil  and  gas  as  an  important 
energy  resource. 

If  oil  and  gas  weren't  important  in 
1990  we  would  not  have  spent  $65  billion 
on  oil  imports — roughly  64  percent  of 
our  total  trade  deficit.  If  oil  and  gas 
weren't  important,  we  would  not  have 
risked  the  lives  of  500.000  of  our  young 
Americans  to  fight  and  die  in  the 
desert  sands  of  the  Middle  East. 

Yet.  despite  the  importance  of  oil 
and  gas  as  an  energy  resources,  we  con- 
tinue to  allow  our  domestic  Industry  to 
decline.  The  oil  and  gas  rig  count,  the 
industry's  measure  of  drilling  activity, 
has  hit  a  historical  low  of  653.  This  is 
compared  to  a  record  high  in  1981  of 
4,530.  When  the  rig  count  is  down,  jobs 
throughout  the  country  are  lost.  The 
number  of  active  oil  and  gas  producers 
has  dropped  by  nearly  60  percent  in  the 
last  10  years.  The  capacity  of  the  oil 
field  service  and  supply  industry  has 
declined  markedly.  Well-servicing  ac- 
tivity is  down  20  percent  from  its  most 
recent  peak  in  December  1990.  and  con- 
tinues to  decline.  An  even  more  shock- 
ing fact  is  that  since  1986,  domestic 
crude  oil  production  has  declined  by 
more  than  1.7  million  barrels  per  day; 
we've  lost  more  oil  at  home  than  we 
sent  our  Americans  to  fight  and  die  for 
during  desert  storm. 

Why  is  this  industry  going  down  the 
tubes?  We  let  OPEC  dictate  our  energy 
policy.  Each  time  OPEC  sets  cheap  oil 
prices,  our  domestic  oil  and  gas  indus- 
try goes  into  further  decline.  Capital 
has  dried  up  for  the  domestic  oil  and 
gas  industry,  with  both  U.S.  major  oil 
companies  and  independent  producers 
going  overseas  where  other  govern- 
ments welcome  Americans  and  their 
superior  technology. 

The  oil  and  gas  industry  needs  access 
to  capital  for  continued  development, 
the  country  needs  to  keep  this  industry 
In  the  United  States.  The  country  can- 
not afford  to  let  another  Industry  go 
overseas,  especially  an  Industry  so 
vital  to  our  economic  security.  We 
don't  rely  on  foreign  countries  for  our 
food  supply,  so  why  do  we  keep  policies 
that  put  our  economic  fate  in  OPEC's 
hands?  Why  do  we  keep  policies  that 
send  jobs  overseas? 
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bill  that  Senator  BOREN  and  I  are 
introc  ucing  today  would  provide  des- 
perat4  ly  needed  capital  to  the  domestic 
oil  ar  1  gas  Industry.  The  provision  Is 
target  not  to  the  major  oil  compa- 
to  the  independent  producers, 
lave  historically  drilled  more 
85  percent  of  the  exploratory 
n  the  country. 

bill    provides   important  alter- 
minimum  tax  relief  to  independ- 
and  gas  producers  in  the  coun- 
(Jurrently,    the   law  allows  Inde- 
producers  to  deduct  their  in- 
drilling  costs  [IDC]  when  flg- 
thelr  regular  tax  liability.  IDC's 
as  much  as  80  percent  of  the 
of  drilling  an  exploratory  well. 
»les  of  IDC's  are  survey  and  seis- 
cpsts  to  locate  the  well,  costs  of 
costs  of  transporting  and  set- 
the  rig,  costs  of  cementing  the 
in  place,  and  costs  of  cleaning 
drill  site. 

law  also  allows  a  deduction 
depletion  for  purposes  of 
regular  tax  liability.  The  de- 
is  equal  to  15  percent  of  oil  and 
subject  to  several  limlta- 
The  deduction  is  not  available 
inftegrated  oil  and  gas  producers 
only  available  on  the  first  1.000 
a  day  of  production.  In  addl- 
;he  percentage  depletion  deduc- 
With  regard  to  a  i)articular  prop- 
ot  exceed  100  percent  of  the 
income  fi"om  that  property,  and  the 
deduction  cannot  exceed  65  per- 
taxable  income  for  the  year, 
are  important  and  longstand- 
pr^vlsions  of  the  Tax  Code.  The  dlf- 
arises  when  these  deductions 
siibject  to  alternative  minimum 
[A  MT]  treatment.  In  general,  a  tax- 
■nust  pay  the  greater  of  his  regu- 
liabillty  or  his  AMT  liability. 
t4xpayer  must  make  two  calcula- 
hls  regular  tax  calculation  that 
all  credits  and  deductions  and 
alternative  minimum  tax  calcula- 
^  rhlch  requires  adding  back  in 
items.  Both  IDC's  and  per- 
depletlon  are  preferences  for 
of  calculating  the  AMT.  Low 
capital  intensive  industries, 
the  independent  oil  and  gas  in- 
often  And  themselves  in  the  al- 
mlnlmum  tax  which  means 
they  actually  lose  the  benefit  of  the  de- 
ductlois  allowed  in  the  Tax  Code.  An 
Indepe  adent  producer  subject  to  the 
an  often  have  his  tax  liability 
.  This  takes  away  valuable  cap- 
can  be  reinvested  to  create 
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bill  simply  says  that  IDC's  and 
depletion  shall  not  be  pref- 
for  purposes  of  the  AMT  and 
deducted    when    calculating 
rhls  is  fair  tax  policy  and  puts 
gas  on  a  level  playing  field  with 
taxpayers.   IDC's  and  depletion 
aialogous  to  the  fully  deductible 
ordlna  ry  and  necessaiy  business  deduc- 
tions :  n  any  other  Industry.  However, 


no  other  corporation  must  add  back  In 
its  standard  business  deductions  for 
purposes  of  calculating  its  AMT. 

The  punwse  of  the  AMT  is  to  ensure 
that  all  taxpayers  pay  their  fair  share 
of  tax  liability.  Some  of  my  colleagues 
have  expressed  concern  about  the  pos- 
sibility that  this  bill  could  result  in  a 
taxpayer  zeroing  out  his  tax  liability. 
To  address  their  concerns,  this  bill  con- 
tains a  provision  that  in  no  cash  can  a 
taxpayer  offset  more  than  90  percent  of 
AMT  liability  through  claiming  these 
deductions. 

As  Congress  continues  to  debate  na- 
tional energy  policy  and  economic 
growth,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  think 
long  and  hard  about  the  need  to  ensure 
a  viable  domestic  energy  industry.  This 
is  not  simply  an  oil  and  gas  producing 
State  issue.  It  is  an  issue  of  importance 
to  all  of  us  as  we  think  about  long- 
term  economic  growth.  If  Congress 
fails  to  enact  a  responsible  energy 
strategy  that  includes  oil  and  gas  pro- 
duction measures,  fliture  historians 
may  look  upon  this  failure  as  one  of 
the  most  irresponsible  and  far-reaching 
failures  of  our  Government.* 
•  Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  today  to  join  with  my  col- 
league from  Louisiana,  Mr.  Breaux,  in 
introducing  this  legislation  to  afford 
independent  oil  and  gas  producers  re- 
lief from  onerous  provisions  of  the  al- 
ternative minimum  tax  system.  This 
legislation,  which  is  similar  to  a  provi- 
sion in  a  comprehensive  bill  that  I  in- 
troduced in  January,  the  Tax  Fairness 
and  Competitiveness  Act  of  1992,  is  tar- 
geted to  revitalize  an  industry  essen- 
tial to  this  country's  economic  well- 
being. 

We  are  all  aware  that  independent 
producers  drill  85  percent  of  the  wells 
in  this  country  and  that  they  are  re- 
sponsible for  60  percent  of  the  natural 
gas  and  40  percent  of  the  crude  oil  pro- 
duced in  the  United  States.  These  fig- 
ures are  particularly  impressive  when 
one  considers  that  most  independent 
producers  operate  small  businesses — 
most  have  10  employees  or  less. 

Since  1986,  however,  domestic  oil  pro- 
duction has  decreased  more  than  1.7 
million  barrels  per  day,  and  the  num- 
ber of  domestic  independent  producers 
has  dropped  by  more  than  one-third. 
The  industry  has  lost  317,000  jobs  in  the 
last  decade.  Many  experts  point  to  the 
alternative  minimum  tax  as  a  primary 
cause  of  this  decline  because  it  treats 
unfavorably  one  of  the  principal  busi- 
ness expenditures  of  the  industry— in- 
tangible drilling  costs  [IDC's] — and  be- 
cause it  penalizes  the  capital  recovery 
system  unique  to  the  minerals  extrac- 
tion industry— percentage  depletion. 

Because  these  phrases  are  terms  of 
art,  we  can  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
these  expenses  are  ordinary  and  nec- 
essary business  expenses  that  are  in- 
strumental to  the  development  of  oil 
and  gas  resources.  From  an  economic 
standpoint,  IDC's  are  most  comparable 


to  research  and  development  costs. 
Like  research  and  development  ex- 
penses. IDC's  are  incurred  before  a  cap- 
ital asset  Is  known  to  exist.  These 
costs  include  survey  costs,  amounts 
paid  to  negotiate  and  finalize  drilling 
contracts,  costs  to  prepare  the  drill 
site,  costs  of  transporting  and  setting 
up  the  rigs,  and  costs  of  cementing  cas- 
ing in  place.  These  crucial  and  un- 
avoidable costs — which  may  never  be 
recovered — can  amount  to  as  much  as 
80  percent  of  the  total  costs  incurred  in 
developing  a  well. 

Percentage  depletion  recognizes  that 
oil  and  gas  producers  must  discover 
their  capital  assets  by  investing  funds 
that  are  totally  at  risk  in  the  hope  of 
finding  an  asset  that  may  or  may  not 
exist.  Percentage  depletion  recognizes 
that  the  economic  profit  from  success- 
ful wells  must  compensate  for  eco- 
nomic losses  from  dry  holes  and  mar- 
ginal wells  that  do  not  recover  their  in- 
vestment. It  also  acknowledges  that  oil 
and  gas  properties  are  wasting  assets 
with  no  residual  value;  as  oil  or  gas  is 
produced,  the  value  of  the  asset  de- 
creases with  each  passing  day. 

Thus,  both  types  of  expenses  are  le- 
gitimate and  necessary,  given  the 
unique  nature  of  the  oil  and  gas  indus- 
try. Moreover,  they  both  correspond  to 
ordinary  business  expenses  that  are  de- 
ductible for  every  other  business, 
whether  it  pays  regrular  corporate  tax 
or  the  AMT.  Our  proposal  would  com- 
pletely eliminate  IDC's  and  percentage 
depletion  as  tax  preference  items  for 
independent  producers  paying  the 
AMT. 

Mr.  President,  we  simply  cannot  fail 
to  pass  meaningful  relief  for  the  inde- 
pendent oil  and  gas  industry.  Their  sit- 
uation grows  increasingly  desperate. 
As  recently  as  January,  the  rig  count — 
the  industry's  measure  of  drilling  ac- 
tivity—reached 663.  This  is  the  lowest 
level  in  recorded  history.  I  urge  all  my 
colleagues  to  support  this  vital  legisla- 
tion.* 


By   Mr.   BENTSEN   (for  himself, 
Mr.  Pryor,  Mr.  Packwood,  Mr. 
MoYNiHAN,      Mr.      Roth,      Mr. 
BoREN,  Mr.  Danforth,  Mr.  RlE- 
GLE,     Mr.     Durenberger,     Mr. 
Rockefeller,    Mr.    Grassley, 
Mr.  Breaux,  Mr.  Chafee,  Mr. 
Daschle,  Mr.  Hatch,  Mr.  John- 
ston, and  Mr.  Rollings): 
S.   2210.   A  bill   to  provide  a  1-year 
delay   in    the    implementation   of  the 
final  regulations  issued  by  the  Internal 
Revenue      Service       under      sections 
401(a)(4),  410(b),  414(r),  and  414(s)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

DELAY  IN  IMPLEMENTATION  OF  CERTAIN 
PENSION  REGULATIONS 

•  Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  with  my  colleague.  Senator 
Pryor  of  Arkansas,  to  introduce  a  bill 
that  would  delay  for  1  year  the  effec- 
tive date  of  complex  new  pension  regu- 


lations. This  will  give  the  Treasury  De- 
partment time  to  correct  the  flaws  in 
the  regulations  and  give  pension  plans 
time  to  digest  and  comply  with  the 
regulations.  Under  the  bill,  during  the 
period  of  the  delay,  qualified  retire- 
ment plans  must  be  operated  In  accord- 
ance with  a  reasonable,  good  faith  In- 
terpretation of  the  relevant  provisions 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 

Let  me  review  the  history  of  these 
pension  guidelines.  In  May  1990,  the 
IRS  Issued  a  massive  proposed  regula- 
tion imder  Internal  Revenue  Code  sec- 
tion 401(a)(4).  That  four-line  Code  sec- 
tion states  that  benefits  under  quali- 
fied pension  plans  may  not  be  provided 
in  a  manner  that  discriminates  in  favor 
of  highly  compensated  employees.  In 
September  and  December  of  last  year, 
the  IRS  finalized  those  regulations  and 
other  related  regulations  dealing  with 
minimum  required  coverage  (section 
410(b).  the  definition  of  compensation 
(section  414(s)).  and  the  application  of 
the  minimum  coverage  requirements 
based  on  separate  lines  of  business — 
section  414(r).  To  make  matters  worse, 
the  effective  date  of  these  more  than 
600  pages  of  new  regulations  was  Janu- 
ary 1.  1992.  Let  me  emphasize  this 
point.  The  regulations  were  not  really 
finished  until  December,  and  yet  they 
went  into  effect  in  January.  That 
means  that  the  IRS  is  requiring  over 
800,000  pension  plans  to  learn  these  new 
rules  and  to  make  major  changes  af- 
fecting the  retirement  benefits  of  al- 
most 100  million  American  workers  all 
In  the  period  of  only  a  few  months. 

Let  me  also  point  out  that  major  ele- 
ments of  the  new  regulations  were 
never  included  in  the  proposed  regula- 
tions and  were  not  the  subject  of  public 
comment.  Over  the  last  few  months  it 
has  become  clear  that  some  of  these 
new  elements— along  with  some  of  the 
original  proposals — appear  to  be  seri- 
ously fiawed.  One  example  that  has 
been  brought  to  my  attention  is  the  so- 
called  service  crediting  rules.  These 
are  the  rules  that  specify  the  manner 
in  which  plans  can  credit  employees 
with  service  for  purposes  of  vesting, 
benefit  accrual,  and  eligibility  to  par- 
ticipate. Very  restrictive  rules  were  set 
forth  for  the  first  time  in  the  final  reg- 
ulations published  in  September  of  last 
year.  Under  these  new  rules  if  a  plan 
provides  benefit  credit  for  extended 
maternity  leave,  the  entire  plan  could 
be  disqualified.  That  is  true  even  if  the 
extended  maternity  benefit  is  equally 
available  to  high-paid  and  low-paid  em- 
ployees. Similarly,  under  these  newly 
proposed  rules,  when  an  employee 
transfers  from  one  division  of  a  com- 
I>any  to  another  division  or  from  one 
employer  In  a  multiple  employer  plan 
to  another  employer  in  that  plan,  the 
rules  effectively  prohibit  the  trans- 
ferred employee  from  receiving  credit 
for  service  with  his  or  her  former  divi- 
sion or  employer.  This  Is  true  even  If 
the  plan  provisions  on  portability  rules 


are  the  same  for  all  transferring  em- 
ployees. I  think  these  flaws  need  to  be 
corrected  before  the  regiilations  are  fi- 
nalized. 

I  do  not  introduce  this  legislation 
lightly.  As  a  general  rule.  I  believe  it  Is 
Important  that  the  Congress  allow  the 
regulatory  process  to  work  properly.  I 
also  strongly  believe  that  the  goal  of 
these  rules  is  a  very  important  one: 
Our  laws  should  ensure  that  rank  and 
file  employees  receive  retirement  bene- 
fits that  are  comparable  to  the  benefits 
provided  to  higher-income  employees. 
But  the  fact  Is  that  imposing  rules  that 
do  not  work  does  not  further  this  Im- 
portant goal.  And  requiring  that  rules 
be  Implemented  within  an  unreason- 
able timeframe  does  not  further  the 
goals  that  these  rules  were  originally 
intended  to  promote. 

I  actually  hope  we  won't  have  to  pass 
this  legislation.  I  hope  that  the  IRS 
and  the  Treasury  Department  get  the 
message  and  delay  these  regulations 
immediately  and  then  begin  the  proc- 
ess of  fixing  them.  In  November,  all  20 
members  of  the  Finance  Committee 
wrote  Treasury  Secretary  Brady  a  let- 
ter asking  that  these  regulations  be  de- 
layed. Every  single  member  of  the 
committee  signed  that  letter— Repub- 
lican and  Democrat.  We  have  yet  to  re- 
ceive a  response  to  that  letter.  I  hope 
that  this  legislation  will  send  a  clear 
signal  of  the  Treasury  Department  and 
the  IRS  that  the  Finance  Committee 
believes  that  the  retirement  benefits  of 
almost  100  million  American  workers 
are  just  too  Important  to  be  restruc- 
tured in  a  few  weeks  based  on  flawed 
regulations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  2210 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  1-YEAR  DELAY  IN  IMPLEMENTATION 
OF  QUALIFIED  PLAN  NON- 
DISCRIMINATION REGULATIONS. 

(a)  1-Year  Delay.— 

(1)  In  GENERAL.— The  final  Treasury  regula- 
tions described  in  paragraph  (2)  shall  not 
apply  to  plan  years  beginning  before  the 
later  of— 

(A)  January  1,  1993,  or 

(B)  the  date  provided  in  such  regulations. 

(2)  APPLICABLE  REGULATIONS.— The  final 
Treasury  regulations  described  in  this  para- 
graph are  as  follows: 

(A)  Sections  1.401(a)(4)-0  through 
1.401(a)(4)-13. 

(B)  Sections  1.410(b>-0  through  1.410(b>-10. 

(C)  Sections  1.414(r)-0  through  1.414(r)-ll. 

(D)  Section  I.414(s>-1. 

(E)  Any  other  regulation  (or  other  provi- 
sion) reaching  the  same  or  similar  results  as 
the  provisions  described  in  the  preceding 
subparagraphs. 

(b)  REASONABLE    GOOD     FArTH    EFFORTS.— 

During  any  period  during  which  the  imple- 
mentation of  any  regulation  is  delayed  by 
reason  of  subsection  (a),  a  plan  shall  not  be 
treated  as  meeting  the  requirement  of  any 


pntjvlsion  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1966  to  which  such  regulation  relates  unless 
such  plan  la  operated  in  accordance  with  a 
reasonable,  good  faith  interpretation  of  such 
provision. 

(c)  Plans  Maintained  by  Governments 
AND  Tax-Exempt  Organizations.— In  the 
case  of— 

(1)  a  governmental  plan  (as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 414  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1966),  or 

(2)  a  plan  maintained  by  any  organization 
exempt  from  tax  under  subtitle  A  of  such 
Code, 

subsection  (a)(1)(A)  shall  be  applied  by  sub- 
stituting "1994"  for  "1993"  .• 


By  Mr.  NICKLES  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  BOREN): 
S.  2211.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  eliminate  tax 
penalties  that  apply  to  oil  and  gas 
drilling  investments,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

tax  treatment  of  OIL  AND  GAS  DRILLING 
INVESTMENTS 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  Introducing  a  bill  to  eliminate  pro- 
visions In  the  Tax  Code  that  treat  in- 
tangible drilling  costs  and  percentage 
depletion  as  preference  items  for  pur- 
poses of  calculating  a  taxpayer's  alter- 
native minimum  tax  obligation. 

Including  Intangrlble  drilling  costs 
and  percentage  depletion  as  preference 
items  in  1986  was  a  mistake.  It  has 
been  referred  to  by  some  Americans 
trying  to  Increase  oil  production  here 
in  the  United  States  as  a  drilling  pen- 
alty tax  for  independents.  In  the  fall  of 
1990,  Congress  made  a  change  to  these 
provisions  by  reducing  the  amount  of 
intangible  drilling  costs  that  independ- 
ents must  Include  in  the  alternative 
minimum  tax  by  75  percent  for  explor- 
atory wells  and  15  percent  for 
nonexploratory  wells.  But  the  penalty 
is  still  25  percent  for  exploratory  wells, 
including  all  developmental  wells.  We 
should  have  eliminated  IDC's  entirely 
from  the  alternative  minimum  tax,  and 
that  is  what  the  bill  I  am  introducing 
today  will  do. 

IDC's  are  the  only  out-of-pocket  busi- 
ness expense  in  any  industry  or  profes- 
sion that  are  treated  as  a  preference 
item  in  the  alternative  minimum  tax. 
Inclusion  of  IDC's  was  unfair,  and  an- 
other example  of  treating  the  domestic 
industry  as  a  cash  cow  to  be  milked 
every  time  revenue  is  needed. 

Taking  IDC's  and  percentage  deple- 
tion out  of  the  alternative  minimum 
tax  is  appropriate  not  simply  because 
they  are  a  unique  penalty  on  oil  and 
gas  producers,  but  because  in  practice 
these  provisions  have  been  both  anti- 
competitive and  regressive,  and  have 
had  the  effect  of  significantly  reducing 
drilling  activity  in  the  United  States. 
For  example,  the  active  rig  count 
stands  at  653  for  the  week  ending  Janu- 
ary 31.  This  is  the  lowest  level  of  drill- 
ing activity  since  records  were  begun 
in  the  1940's. 

A  rig  count  of  653  indicates  that  the 
industry  has  entered  a  period  of  accel- 
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convinced  that  the  alternative 
tax  relief  is  the  single  most 
importknt  agenda  item  for  the  oil  and 
gas  ind  iistry.  It  does  little  good  to  talk 
about  extending  incentives  unless  we 
remove  alternative  minimum  tax  im- 
pedime  tits. 
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a  recession  coincides  with  sus- 
low  oil  and  gas  prices,  the  alter- 
minimum  tax  works  like  a  se- 
p  malty  that  gets  progressively 
the  longer  the  taxpayer  falls 
;.  The  longer  prices  are  low  and 
thin,  the  harsher  is  the  alter- 
ninimum  tax's  impact, 
current  law.  when  percentage 
and  intangible  drilling  costs 
added  back  to  income  in  calculat- 
altfernative  minimum  tax,  tax  li- 
it  can  result  in  a  70  to  80  per- 
ective  tax  rate  for  some  produc- 
result  is  indisputedly  punitive, 
(  onfiscatory.  It  is  for  these  rea- 
I  am  calling  today  for  the  re- 
3f  intangible  drilling  costs  and 
percent  age  depletion  as  preference 
items  fnder  the  alternative  minimum 
tax. 

Mr. 
pleased 
league 


thit 


30REN.    Mr.    President,    I    am 
today   to   join   with   my   col- 
rom  Oklahoma,  Mr.  Nickles,  in 
introdiicing  this  legislation  to  afford 
independent  oil  and  gas  producers  re- 
onerous  provisions  of  the  ai- 
re minimum  tax  system.  This 
on,  which  is  similar  to  a  provi- 
a  comprehensive  bill  that  I  in- 
in  January,  the  Tax  Fairness 
Competitiveness  Act  of  1992,  is  tar- 
revitalize  an  industry  essen- 
this  country's  economic  well- 


to 


are 


all  aware  that  independent 
producers  drill  85  percent  of  the  wells 
country  and  that  they  are  re- 
fer 60  percent  of  the  natural 
40  percent  of  the  crude  oil  pro- 
the  United  States.  Since  1986, 
domestic  oil  production  has 
more  than  1.7  million  barrels 
This  lost  production  equates 


ii 


to  a  measurable  loss  in  wealth  to  the 
U.S.  society,  before  any  multiplier  ef- 
fects, of  J160  billion  to  $250  billion,  and 
a  loss  in  Federal  and  State  revenues  of 
more  than  $50  billion.  The  number  of 
domestic  independent  producers  has 
dropped  by  more  than  one-third,  and 
the  industry  has  lost  317,000  jobs  in  the 
last  decade. 

Many  experts  point  to  the  alter- 
native minimum  tax  as  a  primary 
cause  of  this  decline  because  it  treats 
unfavorably  one  of  the  principal  busi- 
ness expenditures  of  the  industry — in- 
tangible drilling  costs  [IDC's] — and  be- 
cause it  penalizes  the  capital  recovery 
system  unique  to  the  minerals  extrac- 
tion industry— percentage  depletion. 

To  understand  why  the  AMT  treat- 
ment of  IDC's  and  percentage  depletion 
is  unfair,  we  need  to  understand  what 
these  expenses  represent  for  the  oil  and 
gas  industry.  Simply  put.  they  are  or- 
dinary and  necessary  business  ex- 
penses. From  an  economic  standpoint. 
IDC's  are  most  comparable  to  research 
and  development  costs.  Like  research 
and  development  expenses,  IDC's  are 
incurred  before  a  capital  asset  is 
known  to  exist.  These  costs  include 
survey  costs,  amounts  paid  to  nego- 
tiate and  finalize  drilling  contracts, 
costs  to  prepare  the  drill  site,  costs  of 
transporting  and  setting  up  the  rigs, 
and  costs  of  cementing  casing  in  place. 
These  crucial  and  unavoidable  costs — 
which  may  never  be  recovered — can 
amount  to  as  much  as  80  percent  of  the 
total  costs  incurred  in  developing  a 
well. 

Percentage  depletion  recognizes  that 
oil  and  gas  producers  must  discover 
their  capital  assets  by  investing  funds 
that  are  totally  at  risk  in  the  hope  of 
finding  an  asset  that  may  or  may  not 
exist.  Percentage  depletion  recognizes 
that  the  economic  profit  from  success- 
ful wells  must  compensate  for  eco- 
nomic losses  from  dry  holes  and  mar- 
ginal wells  that  do  not  recover  their  in- 
vestment. It  also  acknowledges  that  oil 
and  gas  properties  are  wasting  assets 
with  no  residual  value;  as  oil  or  gas  is 
produced,  the  value  of  the  asset  de- 
creases with  each  passing  day. 

Thus,  both  types  of  expenses  are  le- 
gitimate and  necessary,  given  the 
unique  nature  of  the  oil  and  gas  indus- 
try. Moreover,  they  both  correspond  to 
ordinary  business  expenses  that  are  de- 
ductible for  every  other  business, 
whether  it  pays  regular  corporate  tax 
or  the  AMT.  Our  proposal  would  com- 
pletely eliminate  IDC's  and  percentage 
depletion  as  tax  preference  items  for 
independent  producers  paying  the 
AMT. 

Mr.  President,  we  simply  cannot  fail 
to  pass  meaningful  relief  for  the  inde- 
pendent oil  and  gas  industry.  As  I  have 
noted  before,  their  situation  grows  in- 
creasingly desperate.  As  recently  as 
January,  the  rig  count— the  industry's 
measure  of  drilling  activity— reached 
653.  This  is  the  lowest  level  in  recorded 


history.   I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  vital  legislation. 


By  Mr.  RIEGLE  (by  request): 
S.  2212.  A  bill  to  provide  funding  for 
the  Resolution  Trust  Corporation,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs. 

RESOLUTION  TRUST  CORPORATION  FUNDING  ACT 

•  Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
request  of  the  administration,  I  am  in- 
troducing together  with  Senator  Garn. 
their  legislative  proposal  for  additional 
loss  funding  for  the  Resolution  Trust 
Corporation. 

I  regret  that  the  RTC  Thrift  Deposi- 
tor Oversight  Board  was  unable  to  ac- 
cept the  Banking  Committee's  invita- 
tion to  testify  last  month  or  earlier 
this  week,  but  I  look  forward  to  their 
semi-annual  appearance  later  this 
month  and  to  working  with  the  RTC 
Board  and  with  Mr.  Casey,  the  new 
RTC  CEO,  in  developing  legislation  to 
provide  them  with  the  additional  funds 
they  need. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill,  along 
with  a  section-by-section  analysis,  to- 
gether with  a  letter  from  Secretary 
Brady  requesting  action  on  this  bill 
and  a  letter  from  Albert  Casey  also  re- 
garding this  proposal  be  included  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2212 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled.  That 

SECTION  I.  SHORT  TFTLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Resolution 
Trust  Corporation  Funding  Act  of  1992". 

SEC.  3.  FUNDING. 

Section  21A(i)  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1441a(i))  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (3)— 

(A)  by  inserting  ",  from  monies  not  other- 
wise appropriated,"  after  "Corporation";  and 

(B)  by  striking  "until  April  1.  1992";  and 

(2)  by  adding  after  paragraph  (3)  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph: 

"(4)  Additional  Funding.- In  addition  to 
amounts  provided  under  paragraphs  (2)  and 
(3).  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  pro- 
vide to  the  Corporation  from  monies  not  oth- 
erwise appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
section  not  to  exceed  $55  billion.". 

Resolution  Trust  Corporation  Funding 
Act  of  1992 

section-by-section  analysis 
Section  1  would  provide  that  this  Act  may 
be  cited  as  the  "Resolution  Trust  Corpora- 
tion Funding  Act  of  1992.  " 

Section  2(a)  would  make  the  $25  billion  ap- 
propriation permanent  by  removing  the 
April  first  cutoff  date  for  the  provision  of 
funds.  It  would  also  correct  a  technical  defi- 
ciency in  the  funding  provision  to  specify  the 
source  of  the  appropriation. 

Section  2(b)  would  provide  an  additional 
appropriation  of  $55  billion  for  the  Resolu- 
tion Trust  Corporation  to  complete  the  reso- 
lutions of  failed  thrift  institutions  and  to 


protect  their  depositors.  This  sum  would  be 
in  addition  to  the  original  funding  of  $50  bil- 
lion, and  in  addition  to  the  $30  billion  and  $25 
billion  appropriations  provided  in  1991. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 

Washington,  DC,  January  22. 1992. 
Hon.  J.  Danforth  Quayle, 
President  of  the  Senate. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  Enclosed  herewith  is 
the  Administration's  legislative  proposal  to 
provide  further  funding  to  the  Resolution 
Trust  Corporation  (RTC).  Also  enclosed  is  an 
analysis  of  the  proposal. 

The  Administration  strongly  urges  that  its 
proposal  be  promptly  enacted  by  the  Con- 
gress. 

In  keeping  with  my  testimony  before  the 
Senate  and  House  Banking  Committees  in 
June  and  July  of  1991,  the  Administration 
submitted  on  September  27,  1991,  a  legisla- 
tive proposal  to  provide  the  RTC  with  addi- 
tional funds  sufficient  to  complete  its  task 
of  resolving  certain  failed  thrift  institutions, 
an  amount  that  the  Administration  esti- 
mated could  reach  $80  billion.  In  the  Resolu- 
tion Trust  Corporation  Refinancing,  Re- 
structuring, and  Improvement  Act  of  1991. 
passed  by  Congress  on  November  27,  1991, 
however.  Congress  provided  only  a  portion 
($25  billion)  of  the  requested  amount  and  did 
so  in  a  manner  that  would  make  no  funds 
available  after  April  1,  1992.  The  enclosed 
legislative  proposal  would  provide  the  bal- 
ance of  the  amount  that  may  be  needed  to 
complete  the  RTC's  mission  of  resolving 
failed  thrift  institutions  and  protecting  their 
depositors. 

An  identical  proposal  has  been  transmitted 
to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

Sincerely, 

Nicholas  F.  Brady. 

Resoll'tion  Trust  Corporation. 
Washington,  DC,  February  5, 1992. 
Hon.  Donald  w.  Riegle,  Jr.. 
Chairman,    Committee   on    Banking,    Housing, 
and  Urban  Affain,  t/.S.  Senate,  Washing- 
ton. DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  I  would  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  extend  to  you.  your  col- 
leagues, and  your  staff,  my  warmest  thanks 
for  the  extremely  expeditious  manner  in 
which  you  handled  the  matter  of  my  nomina- 
tion and  confirmation  as  Chief  Executive  Of- 
ficer of  the  Resolution  Trust  Corporation.  I 
look  forward  to  working  closely  with  you  to 
further  our  common  objective  of  ensuring 
that  the  widespread  insolvencies  in  the  thrift 
industry  are  dealt  with  in  a  way  that  mini- 
mizes the  overall  cost  to  the  taxpayer. 

Let  me  also  note  that  I  appreciate  the 
speed  with  which  the  Committee,  in  the  con- 
text of  scheduling  the  upcoming  semiannual 
appearance  of  the  Oversight  Board,  is  mov- 
ing to  address  the  need  of  the  RTC  for  addi- 
tional funds  to  carry  out  its  depositor  pro- 
tection responsibilities.  In  this  connection,  I 
wish  to  stress  that  we  worked  with  the  Ad- 
ministration to  develop  the  proposed  funding 
legislation  that  Secretary  Brady  recently 
transmitted  to  the  Senate  and  are  in  full 
agreement  with  it. 

Once  again,  my  thanks. 
Sincerely, 

Albert  V.  Casey 
Chief  Executive  Officer.^ 
•Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  today  I  join 
with  the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Bank- 
ing Committee,  Senator  Riegle,  in  in- 
troducing, by  request,  the  administra- 
tion's bill  to  complete  the  funding  ini- 


tially requested  last  year  for  the  Reso- 
lution Trust  Corporation  [RTC].  This 
new  bill  was  sent  to  the  Senate  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  on  January 
22,  1992,  and  will  provide  the  funding 
necessary  to  continue,  and  hopefully 
complete,  the  process  of  closing  down 
failed  savings  and  loans  and  keeping 
the  funds  of  insured  depositors  safe  and 
sound. 

The  administration's  RTC  funding  re- 
quest is  twofold.  First,  it  seeks  to  fi-ee- 
up  the  full  $25  billion  provided  by  Con- 
gress last  November  but  subjected  to 
an  April  1,  1992,  use  or  lose  date.  Sec- 
ond, it  seeks  to  fund  fully  the  RTC's  fu- 
ture needs  by  appropriating  an  addi- 
tional $55  billion,  as  requested  by  the 
Administration  almost  a  year  ago. 

In  his  capacity  as  the  new  Chief  Ex- 
ecutive Officer  of  the  RTC,  Albert 
Casey  appeared  on  January  22,  1992,  be- 
fore the  Senate  Banking  Committee. 
He  stated  that,  given  the  current  pro- 
jections, this  funding  request  should  be 
sufficient  for  the  RTC  to  complete  its 
work. 

It  is  critical  that  Congress  stop 
trickling  funds  into  the  RTC  at  mini- 
mum levels  accompanied  by  arbitrary 
cut-off  dates.  Early  last  year  the  ad- 
ministration submitted  its  best  esti- 
mate to  Congress  of  the  future  funding 
needs  of  the  RTC.  Instead  of  providing 
the  funds  we  all  knew  would  be  re- 
quired. Congress  chose  to  allocate  a 
fraction  of  the  monies,  accompanied  by 
a  date  seemingly  chosen  at  random  by 
which  the  funds  must  be  spent  or  re- 
turned. 

This  policy  of  underfunding  the  RTC 
must  end.  It  only  adds  to  the  ultimate 
cost  of  reclaiming  the  savings  and  loan 
industry  honoring  our  commitment  to 
the  depositors  of  this  country. 

What  the  RTC  needs  is  full  access  to 
those  funds  it  requires  to  complete  its 
job.  By  underfunding  the  RTC,  we  only 
increase  the  expense  to  the  American 
taxpayers  of  honoring  the  deposit  guar- 
antee commitment.  As  Mr.  Cjisey  testi- 
fied. Congress,  by  delaying  the  enact- 
ment of  the  RTC  refunding  bill  last 
year,  is  responsible  for  increasing  the 
overall  cost  to  the  American  taxpayers 
by  an  additional  $350  to  $475  million. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  some  good 
news.  By  recent  estimates,  it  looks  as 
if  we  have  turned  the  corner  on  the  res- 
olution of  failed  and  failing  savings 
and  loans.  The  industry  has  returned  to 
a  position  of  positive  net  worth  and 
should  shortly  again  become  profit- 
able. Most  importantly,  we  have  met 
our  commitment  to  the  American  pub- 
lic. All  depositors,  up  to  the  $100,000 
limit,  have  had  their  deposits  honored 
in  full. 

We  have  come  a  long  way;  let  us  fin- 
ish the  job.  By  fully  funding  the  RTC 
with  the  additional  $55  billion  required 
we  will  be  able  to  conclude  this  sorry 
chapter  in  our  political  history.  Delay 
is  not  free.  To  delay  will  only  result  in 
more  costs  as  the  RTC  is  forced,  again. 


to  suspend  its  operations  until  the  in- 
evitable refunding  is  authorized.  No- 
body denies  that  the  RTC  must  be 
funded.  It  is  our  responsibility  and 
duty.» 


By  Mrs.  KASSEBAUM: 
S.J.  Res.  251.  Joint  resolution  to  des- 
ignate the  month  of  May  1992  as  "Na- 
tional Huntington's  Disease  Awareness 
Month";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

NATIONAL  HUNTINGTON'S  DISEASE  AWARENESS 
MONTH 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  today  to  introduce  legislation  that 
would  designate  May  1992  as  "National 
Huntingrton's  Disease  Awareness 
Month."  Congress  has  designated  the 
1990's  as  the  "Decade  of  the  Brain,"  and 
I  believe  now  is  the  time  to  redouble 
efforts  to  combat  brain  disorders  such 
as  Huntington's  disease. 

Huntington's  disease  [HD],  identified 
by  Dr.  George  Huntington  in  1872,  is  an 
inherited,  progressively  degenerative 
neurological  disease  caused  by  a  domi- 
nant gene.  This  means  that  each  child 
of  an  HD  parent  has  a  50-50  chance  of 
inheriting  the  disease.  At  present, 
there  is  no  treatment  and  no  cure. 

Tragic  as  it  is,  there  is  tremendous 
hope.  Federally  funded  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health  research  programs  at 
HD  Centers  Without  Walls  developed  a 
gene  marker  in  1983  and  recent  break- 
throughs have  HD  scientists  very  close 
to  identifying  the  elusive  gene. 

I  believe  that  greater  public  aware- 
ness of  this  disease  is  necessary  to 
strengthen  private-sector  support  for 
research.  In  May,  the  Huntington's 
Disease  Society  of  America  plans  a  se- 
ries of  events  to  keep  its  support  ef- 
forts in  the  public  eye.  I  believe  this 
joint  resolution  can  contribute  signifi- 
cantly to  that  effort,  and  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  it. 


By  Mr.  DIXON: 
S.J.  Res.  252.  Joint  resolution  des- 
ignating the  week  of  April  19-25.  1992  as 
"National  Credit  Education  Week";  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

NATIONAL  CREOrr  EDUCATION  WEEK 

•  Mr.  DDCON.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to 
introduce  a  joint  resolution  designat- 
ing the  week  of  April  19-25.  1992.  as 
"National  Credit  Education  Week."  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  sponsor  this 
timely  resolution. 

The  United  States  is  a  nation  ad- 
dicted to  credit,  yet  we  as  a  people  are 
poorly  educated  about  the  use  and 
abuse  of  credit.  We  utilize  credit  to 
purchase  cars,  finance  homes,  pay  for 
college  tuition,  and  cover  hospital  and 
medical  bills.  It  has  become  an  integral 
part  of  our  lives.  Yet,  tests  adminis- 
tered to  adults  and  high  school  seniors 
across  the  Nation  show  that  United 
States  consumers  are  poorly  equipped 
to  deal  with  the  complex  consumer 
credit  choices  which  they  confront  in 
the  marketplace  today. 
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has  any  doubts  about  the 
i  or  increased  education  of  con- 
about  credit  choices  and  credit 
one  need  look  no  further  than 
of  personal  bankruptcy  filings 
United  SUtes. 

factors  are  taken  into  account 

individual  who  declares  personal 

Some  factors  are  beyond 

ii^ividual's    control,     like    cata- 

medical    bills,    or    personal 

However,   all    too   often,    a 

contributing  factor  to  a  person's 

personal  bankruptcy  is  poor 

about  the  use  of  his  or 

of  credit. 

President,     the     International 

Association,     Credit     Profes- 

Intemational,     the    National 

for  Consumer  Credit  and 

( redit-related  organizations  have 

National    Credit   Education 

o  better  educate  the  public  on 

use  of  credit. 

my  colleagues  to  cospon- 

resolutlon.  Increased  education 

Dhe  wise  use  of  credit  will  help 
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Mr.  SEYMOUR: 
S.J.  hes.  253.  Joint  resolution  to  re- 
duce &  enate  pay  if  the  Senate  fails  to 
pass  a  bill  or  resolution  no  later  than 
March  20,  1992.  to  stimulate  national 
econonic  growth,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Admin  strati  on. 

REDU  mON  OF  SENATE  PAY  IN  ABSENCE  OF 
BOON  )MIC  GROWTH  PLAN  BY  MARCH  ».  1992 

1  lEYMOUR.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 

or  the  purpose  of  introducing  a 

joint  resolution.  I  believe  that 

is  an  appropriate  word  to 

what  it  is  I  am  introducing 

because  for  some,  at  least  for 

represents  a  firmness  of  resolve. 

in   the   next   43   days.   Mr. 

the  Senate  must  live  up  to 

d^nitlon  of  firmness  of  resolve  in 

to  the  economic  ills  and  the 

recession  we  currently  face. 

what  this  resolution  calls 

he  U.S.  Senate  to  pass  an  eco- 

rrowth  package  by  March  20  and 

day  past  March  20  that  the 

fails    to    pass    an    economic 

package  1  day's  worth  of  our 

f^om  our  wallets  to  the  unem- 

trust  fund.  In  other  words. 

President,  either  we  produce  or  we 

get  paid.  No  package,  no  pay. 

the  challenge. 

lave     had     opportunities,     Mr. 

to  pass  an  economic  growth 

as  long  as  I  have  been  privi- 

serve  here,  well  over  a  year. 

'  rho  argued  that  the  end  of  this 

was  just  around  the  comer, 

and  others  in  this  Chamber  ar- 

was  not  going  to  happen,  it  was 

to  turn  around  all  by  itself. 

thoAe  who  argued  all  last  year  that 

needed  to  do  was  push  on  Alan 


to 


going 


Greenspan  to  get  lower  interest  rates 
and  that  will  turn  this  recession 
around— I  answer  by  saying  that  if  in- 
terest rates  were  zero  and  you  cannot 
get  a  loan,  it  does  not  make  one  whit 
of  difference. 

So  we  went  on  through  the  summer 
and  on  through  the  fall,  and  I  as  well  as 
others  argued  late  in  the  fall,  before  we 
went  into  the  December  recess,  that  we 
ought  not  have  a  recess,  that  we  should 
have  stayed  through  Thanksgiving, 
through  Christmas,  through  New  Years 
and  hammered  out  a  bipartisan  eco- 
nomic growth  package.  But  that  did 
not  happen  either,  Mr.  President. 

I  commend  both  the  majority  leader 
and  the  Republican  leader  for  agrreeing 
to  cancel  the  March  recess.  That  shows 
that  the  Senate  is  going  to  be  serious 
in  its  attention  to  this  economic 
growth  package.  I,  for  one,  would  have 
been  willing  to  remain  here  next  week 
during  the  recess  that  the  Senate  will 
be  on,  but  nevertheless,  enough  of  that. 
To  dwell  on  lost  time  is  time  also  lost. 

Now  is  the  time  for  action.  We  have 
many  important  legislative  items  on 
the  agenda.  The  energy  bill  which  we 
are  currently  debating  is  certainly  one 
of  them.  But  I  do  not  know,  and  I  defy 
anybody  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  to 
so  identify,  of  a  more  important  or  a 
more  pressing  issue  than  putting 
Americans  back  to  work. 

The  President  believes  that  an  eco- 
nomic package  is  our  first  priority,  and 
he  has  drawn  a  line  in  the  sand.  That 
line  is  March  20  of  this  year.  I  think 
that  happens  to  represent  a  fair  chal- 
lenge, and  the  only  way  to  meet  that 
challenge  is  to  work  together  for  a  bi- 
partisan package.  I  underscore  "bipar- 
tisan." We  do  not  owe  it  to  the  Presi- 
dent to  meet  the  March  20  deadline;  we 
owe  it  to  the  American  people.  We  owe 
it  to  them  to  get  this  economy  moving 
and  to  get  it  moving  now. 

Mr.  President,  I  was  touched  by  a  let- 
ter that  I  received  from  a  very  small 
business  owner  in  California,  Ms.  Judy 
Baldwin,  who  owns  Ricco's  Pizza  Par- 
lor in  Chico,  CA.  and  she  said  it  very 
eloquently.  She  represents  a  lot  of 
small  business  people  not  just  in  Cali- 
fornia but  around  this  country.  She 
said: 

My  husband  and  I  own  a  successful  Res- 
taurant in  Chico.  We  have  watched  our  in- 
come dwindle  to  less  than  half.  We  have  cut 
back  all  expenses,  eliminated  our  manager 
position,  scrutinized  all  direct  overhead  and 
increased  our  workday  to  62  hours  a  week. 

That  is  the  good  story.  The  bad  story 
is  those  who  cannot  even  hang  on  by 
their  fingernails  anymore,  those  who 
are  unemployed.  So  I  say  it  is  time  to 
act  and  act  in  a  bipartisan  fashion.  I 
have  my  own  economic  growth  plan, 
and  I  suppose  there  are  99  other  Sen- 
ators who  have  theirs.  That  is  not  what 
I  am  asking  be  passed  here.  I  am  ask- 
ing very  simply  that  we  pass  a  package 
and  we  pass  It  by  March  20.  If  we  do 
not.  then  forfeit  our  pay.  If  we  have  to 


lock  these  doors  of  the  Senate  Chamber 
and  keep  us  locked  up  here  until  Demo- 
crat and  Republican  alike  lay  down 
their  partisan  swords  and  reach  a  con- 
clusion that  is  going  to  work  for  the 
American  people,  then  so  be  it.  lock 
the  doors. 

I  guess  I  am  feeling  the  same  frustra- 
tion, yes,  even  anger,  that  people  in 
California  and  across  this  country  are 
feeling  for  the  lack  of  attention  and  all 
the  finger  pointing  that  has  gone  on 
while  Rome  continues  to  bum  and  peo- 
ple continue  to  stand  in  longer  and 
longer  lines  of  unemployment.  It  is 
time  to  get  an  economic  plan  in  action. 
It  is  time  to  put  America  back  to  work. 
It  is  time  that  we  in  Congress  get  off 
our  duffs  and  do  the  job  we  were  sent 
here  to  do. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  hopeful  that  in 
the  next  43  days,  in  fact,  this  body  does 
come  together  because  this  issue  we 
have  been  already  too  slow  to  respond 
to,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  the  greatest 
urgency,  greater  than  any  other  legis- 
lation this  body  will  consider. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

8.  81 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kasten.  his 
name  was  withdrawn  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  81,  a  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  to  eliminate  the 
earnings  test  for  individuals  who  have 
attained  retirement  age. 

S.  401 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Domenici,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Bradley]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  401,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  exempt 
from  the  luxury  excise  tax  parts  or  ac- 
cessories installed  for  the  use  of  pas- 
senger vehicles  by  disabled  individuals. 

S.  492 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Simon,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota [Mr.  Daschle]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  492.  a  bill  to  amend  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act  to  grive 
employers  and  performers  in  the  live 
performing  arts  rights  given  by  section 
8(e)  of  such  act  to  employers  and  em- 
ployees in  similarly  situated  indus- 
tries, to  give  to  such  employers  and 
performers  the  same  rights  given  by 
section  8(f)  of  such  act  to  employers 
and  employees  in  the  construction  in- 
dustry, and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  664 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Heplin]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  664,  a  bill  to  require  that  health 
warnings  be  included  in  alcoholic  bev- 
erage advertisements,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

8.  su 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Brown,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  HOLLINOS]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  815,  a  bill  to  amend  the 


Public  Health  Service  Act  to  provide 
for  the  establishment  of  an  Oflice  of 
Medical  Insurance  and  to  establish  a 
self  insurance  fund  to  provide  coverage 
for  successful  malpractice  claims  filed 
against  health  service  providers  uti- 
lized by  community  and  migrant 
health  centers  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  873 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Boren,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  NiCKLES]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  873,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  clarify  the 
treatment  of  interest  income  and  rent- 
al expense  in  connection  with  safe  har- 
bor leases  involving  rural  electric  co- 
operatives. 

S.  911 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  North  Da- 
kota [Mr.  BURDICK]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  911,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  to  expand 
the  availability  of  comprehensive  pri- 
mary and  preventative  care  for  preg- 
nant women,  infants,  and  children  and 
to  provide  grants  for  home  visiting 
services  for  at  risk  families,  to  amend 
the  Head  Start  Act  to  provide  Head 
Start  services  to  all  eligible  children 
by  the  year  1994,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

S.  1175 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kerry,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Leahy]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  1175,  a  bill  to  make  eligibility 
standards  for  the  award  of  the  Purple 
Heart  currently  in  effect  applicable  to 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  who  were  taken  pris- 
oners or  taken  captive  by  a  hostile  for- 
eign government  or  its  agents  or  a  hos- 
tile force  before  April  25,  1962,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.  1178 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Rockefeller, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Domenici]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  1178.  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  allow 
a  deduction  for  expenditures  for  vehi- 
cles which  may  be  fueled  by  clean 
burning  fuels,  for  converting  vehicles 
so  that  such  vehicles  may  be  so  fueled, 
or  for  facilities  for  the  delivery  of  such 
fuels,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  1423 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dodd,  the  name 
of  the  Senator  ft-om  Arkansas  [Mr. 
Pryor]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
1423.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Securities  Ex- 
change Act  of  1934  with  respect  to  lim- 
ited partnership  rollups. 

S.  1521 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McCONNELL. 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Heflin]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  1521.  a  bill  to  provide  a  cause  of 
action  for  victims  of  sexual  abuse, 
rape,  and  murder  against  producers  and 
distributors  of  hard  core  pornographic 
material. 


S.  1578 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Craio]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
1578,  a  bill  to  recognize  and  grant  a 
Federal  charter  to  the  Military  Order 
of  World  Wars. 

S.  1851 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Rockefeller, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  WiRTH]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  1851,  a  bill  to  provide  for  a  Man- 
agement Corps  that  would  provide  the 
expertise  of  United  States  businesses 
to  the  Republics  of  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  Baltic  States. 

S.  1921 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  BENTSEN.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  RiECLE]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  1921,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Intemal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  allow  a  $300  tax 
credit  for  children  to  expand  the  use  of 
individual  retirement  accounts,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.  1932 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bumpers,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  D'Amato]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  1932.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  provide  a 
capital  gains  tax  differential  for  indi- 
vidual and  corporate  taxpayers  who 
make  high  risk,  long  term  grownth  ori- 
ented venture  and  seed  capital  invest- 
ments in  startup  and  other  small  en- 
terprises. 

8.  1966 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Biden,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  trom  Iowa  [Mr. 
Harkin]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
1966,  a  bill  to  establish  a  national  back- 
ground check  procedure  to  ensure  that 
persons  working  as  child  care  providers 
do  not  have  a  criminal  history  of  child 
abuse,  to  initiate  the  reporting  of  all 
State  and  Federal  child  abuse  crimes, 
to  establish  minimum  guidelines  for 
States  to  follow  in  conducting  back- 
ground checks  and  provide  protection 
from  inaccurate  information  for  per- 
sons subjected  to  background  checks 
and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  1984 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Specter,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  ft-om  New  York 
[Mr.  D'Amato]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  1984,  a  bill  to  provide  an  incen- 
tive for  increased  consumer  spending 
and  to  provide  a  short  term  economic 
stimulus  by  waiving  the  penalty  under 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  if  1986  on 
certain  withdrawals  from  pension  plans 
which  are  used  to  purchase  consumer 
goods  and  other  items  and  by  extend- 
ing for  1  year  the  research  and  experi- 
mentation tax  credit,  the  low-income 
housing  tax  credit,  the  mortgage  reve- 
nue bond  tax  provisions,  and  the  tar- 
geted jobs  tax  credit. 

S.  2064 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatfield,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  Wirth]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 


of  S.  2064,  a  bill  to  impose  a  1  year  mor- 
atorium on  the  performance  of  nuclear 
weapons  tests  by  the  United  States  un- 
less the  Soviet  Union  conducts  a  nu- 
clear weapons  test  during  that  period. 
8.  loas 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  DixON.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
McCain]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
2065,  a  bill  to  federalize  the  crime  of 
child  molestation  for  repeat  offenders. 

S.  2UM 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranston,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Symms]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
2106,  a  bill  to  grant  a  Federal  charter 
to  the  Fleet  Reserve  Association. 

S.  21(7 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Levin,  his  name 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2167,  a 
bill  to  restrict  trade  and  other  rela- 
tions with  the  Republic  of  Azerbaijan. 

S.  2183 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Shelby,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  HOLLINOS]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  2183.  a  bill  to  prohibit  the 
Secretary  of  Veterans  Affairs  f^m  car- 
rying out  the  rural  health  care  initia- 
tive. 

8.  2185 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Levin,  his  name 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2185.  a 
bill  to  suspend  the  forcible  repatriation 
of  Haitian  nationals  fleeing  after  the 
coup  d'etat  in  Haiti  until  certain  con- 
ditions are  met. 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  f^m  Minnesota 
[Mr.  DURENBERGER],  the  Senator  firom 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Wofpord],  the  Sen- 
ator f^om  Washington  [Mr.  Adams],  the 
Senator  fi-om  Michigan  [Mr.  Reiole]. 
and  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
Boren]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
2185.  supra. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  218 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mitchell,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  ftom  North  Da- 
kota [Mr.  Burdick],  the  Senator  flrom 
Oregon  [Mr.  Hatfield],  the  Senator 
flrom  Kentucky  [Mr.  Ford],  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Lieberman],  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Shelby], 
the  Senator  flx>m  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Cochran],  the  Senator  from  North  Da- 
kota [Mr.  Conrad],  the  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  Cranston],  the  Senator 
firom  Minnesota  [Mr.  DxmENBEROER], 
the  Senator  ft'om  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
Chafee],  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Bond],  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Byrd],  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  LOTT],  the  Senator 
firom  Illinois  [Mr.  Simon],  the  Senator 
fi-om  Arizona  [Mr.  DeConcini],  the  Sen- 
ator fi-om  Kentucky  [Mr.  McConnell], 
the  Senator  fi-om  Wyoming  [Mr.  Wal- 
lop], the  Senator  fl-om  Indiana  [Mr. 
Coats],  the  Senator  trom  Nebraska 
[Mr.  ExoN],  the  Senator  firom  Idaho 
[Mr.  Symms],  and  the  Senator  ftom 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
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218,  a  joint  resolution  des- 
ignating the  calendar  year  1993  as  the 
'Yea'  of  American  Craft:  A  Celebra- 
tion ♦f  the  Creative  work  of  the  Hand." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  224 

the   request  of  Mr.   Simon,   the 

of  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 

Mr.  Thurmond],  the  Senator  from 

[Mr.    Pryor],    the    Senator 

Georgria  [Mr.  NUNN],  the  Senator 

Virginia  [Mr.  Warner],  the  Sen- 

from  Delaware  [Mr.   Roth],   the 

from  Vermont  [Mr.  Jeffords], 

1  tenator  from  Rhode   Island   [Mr. 

SE],  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 

Durenberger],  the  Senator  from 

[Mr.  Dole],  the  Senator  from 

[Mr.    Burns],    the    Senator 

Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pell],  and  the 

or   from   Georgia   [Mr.    Fowler] 

added   as   cosponsors   of  Senate 

Resolution  224,  a  joint  resolution 

March  1992  as  "  Irish- Amer- 

leritage  Month." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  231 

the  request  of  Mr.  Thitrmond,  the 
of  the   Senator   from   Michigan 
Riegle]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
Sc  aate  Joint  Resolution  231,  a  joint 
resol  ition  to  designate  the  month  of 
May   1992,   as   "National   Foster  Care 
Mont^." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  233 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  BiDEN,  the 
i  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  IMcCain],  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakc  ta  [Mr.  Conrad],  the  Senator  from 
Marsjland  [Ms.  MiKtTLSKi],  the  Senator 
California  [Mr.  Seymour],  the 
from  Delaware  [Mr.  Roth],  the 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Nunn],  and 
Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
PrycJr]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Joint  Resolution  2^,  a  joint 
resollition  to  designate  the  week  begin- 
April  12,  1992,  as  "National  Public 
Safety  Telecommunicators  Week." 

senate  JOINT  RESOLUTION  2« 

the  request  of  Mr.  Specter,  the 
of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
Bumpers]  and  the  Senator  from 
Oklatioma  [Mr.  Boren]  were  added  as 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
a    joint    resolution    designating 
Mar(Jh  25,  1992,  as  "Greek  Independence 
A  National  Day  of  Celebration  of 
and  American  Democracy." 
senate  joint  resolution  2« 
the  request  of  Mr.  Simpson,  the 
of  the   Senator   from   Georgia 
Nunn]  and  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Burdick]  were  added  as 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
joint  resolution  to  recognize  and 
the  National  Conference  of  Com- 
on  Uniform  State  Laws  on 
cfentennial  for  its  contribution  to  a 
Btroi  g  Federal  system  of  government. 

senate  concurrent  resolution  70 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Sanford,  the 
nam  )  of  the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Fow;  £R]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Sens  te  Concurrent  Resolution  70,  a 
cone  irrent  resolution  to  express  the 
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sense  of  the  Congress  with  respect  to 
the  support  of  the  United  States  for 
the  protection  of  the  African  elephant. 

SENATE  resolution  «9 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  Dodd]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Resolution  249,  a  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Senate  that 
the  United  States  should  seek  a  final 
and  conclusive  account  of  the  where- 
abouts and  definitive  fate  of  Raoul 
Wallenberg. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1570 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
amendment  No.  1570  proposed  to  S. 
2166.  a  bill  to  reduce  the  Nation's  de- 
pendence on  imported  oil,  to  provide 
for  the  energy  security  of  the  Nation, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lautenberg, 
his  name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
amendment  No.  1570  proposed  to  S. 
2166,  supra. 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Gore,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Lugar],  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Pell],  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  [Ms.  Mikulski],  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Lieberman],  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd], 
the  Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Cran- 
ston], the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
[Mr.  Conrad],  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Moynihan],  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Bradley],  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Wellstone],  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Metzenbaum],  and  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Johnston]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  amendment  No. 
1570  proposed  to  S.  2166,  supra. 


Resolved.  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
thatr— 

(1)  the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  should  declare  breast  cancer  a  pub- 
lic health  emergrency  pursuant  to  section  319 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
247d)  for  the  purpose  of  accelerating  Inves- 
tigration  into  the  cause,  treatment,  and  pre- 
vention of  the  cause,  of  the  emergrency;  and 

(2)  activities  initiated  under  the  breast 
cancer  public  health  emergency  should  not 
supplant  the  planning,  review,  and  budgeting 
of  multlyear  major  research  projects  into 
the  cause,  treatment,  and  prevention  of 
breast  cancer. 
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SENATE  RESOLUTION  255— 

RELATIVE  TO  BREAST  CANCER 

Mr.  LEAHY  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
ADAMS)  submitted  the  following  resolu- 
tion; which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources: 
S.  Res.  255 

Whereas  in  1966.  one  in  14  women  in  the 
United  States  was  expected  to  develop  breast 
cancer  in  her  lifetime,  and  in  1991  one  in  9 
women  in  the  United  States  could  expect  to 
develop  the  disease; 

Whereas  it  is  estimated  that  45,000  deaths 
in  the  United  States  in  1991  were  attributed 
to  breast  cancer; 

Whereas  in  1991,  175.000  women  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  were  diagnosed  with  breast  cancer; 

Whereas  breast  cancer  incidence  rates  in 
the  United  States  have  increased  more  than 
2  percent  a  year  since  1973; 

Whereas  in  1990.  the  Federal  Government 
spent  $1,700,000,000  on  all  cancer  research, 
but  targeted  only  $81,000,000  toward  breast 
cancer; 

Whereas  after  decades  of  research  and  ex- 
perimentation, there  is  still  no  certain  cure 
for,  or  known  cause  of,  breast  cancer; 

Whereas  the  Public  Health  Service  reaf- 
firms women's  health  as  a  national  public 
health  priority;  and 

Whereas  Federal  monies  are  urgently  need- 
ed to  eliminate  the  epidemic  of  breast  can- 
cer: Now,  therefore,  be  it 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED 


NATIONAL  ENERGY  SECURITY  ACT 


SPECTER  AMENDMENTS  NOS.  1572 
AND  1573 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.  SPECTER  submitted  two  amend- 
ments intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  the  bill  (S.  2166)  to  reduce  the  Na- 
tion's dependence  on  imported  oil,  to 
provide  for  the  energy  security  of  the 
Nation,  and  for  other  purposes,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Amendment  No.  1572 
(a)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  Sec- 
tion 162  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986 
(relating    to    trade    or    business    expenses) 
should  be  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  subsection  (m)  as  sub- 
section (n):  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  subsection  (1)  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(m)  No  Deduction  for  Parking  Expenses 
UNLESS  Employer  Provides  Cash  alter- 
native.— 

"(1)  In  general.— No  deduction  shall  be  al- 
lowed under  this  chapter  for  any  amount 
paid  or  incurred  by  an  employer  in  connec- 
tion with  the  providing  of  a  parking  subsidy 
to  any  employee  unless  the  employer  pro- 
vides the  parking  subsidy  pursuant  to  an  ar- 
rangement under  which  the  employee  may 
elect,  in  lieu  of  a  parking  subsidy,  to  receive 
cash  or  a  mass  transit,  car  pool,  or  van  pool 
subsidy  in  an  amount  equal  to  the  fair  mar- 
ket value  of  such  parking  subsidy. 

"(2)  DEFiNrriON.— For  purposes  of  this  sub- 
section, the  term  'parking  subsidy"  includes 
the  direct  and  indirect  cost  to  an  employer 
of  providing  a  parking  space  to  an  employee, 
not  including  any  amount  paid  by  the  em- 
ployee." 

••(b)  Effective  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  beginning  with  the  third  taxable  year 
beginning  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

amendment  No.  1573 
At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill,  insert 
the  following: 

SEC.    .  REMOVAL  OF  CERTAIN  MODEL  YEAR  VE- 
HICLES from  use. 
Title  V  of  the  Motor  Vehicle  Information 
and  Cost  Savings  Act  (15  U.S.C.  2001  et  seq.) 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  follow- 
ing new  section; 
•removal  from  service  of  certain  motor 

vehicles 
"Sec.    .  (a)  Prior  to  the  expiration  of  the 
90-day  period  following  the  date  of  the  enact- 


ment of  this  section,  the  Secretary  shall 
issue  such  regulations  as  may  be  necessary 
to  establish  and  implement  a  program  en- 
couraging the  removal  from  use  and  the  mar- 
ketplace of  motor  vehicles  manufactured 
prior  to  model  year  1980. 

"(b)  Such  program  shall  provide  that  any 
motor  vehicle  dealer  who  receives,  as  a 
trade-in  on  the  sale  by  such  dealer  of  a  new 
motor  vehicle,  a  motor  vehicle  of  a  model 
year  prior  to  model  year  1980.  may  remove 
such  motor  vehicle  from  use  and  the  market- 
place. 

"(c)  Such  regulations  shall  further  provide 
that  upon  certification  by  the  motor  vehicle 
dealer  to  the  Secretary  that  the  engine  block 
and  the  chassis  of  the  motor  vehicle  have 
been  removed  from  use  and  the  marketplace 
and  destroyed  in  accordance  with  such  pro- 
gram, the  manufacturer  of  the  new  motor  ve- 
hicle shall  receive  a  credit  to  its  corporate 
average  fuel  economy.  Such  credit  shall 
equal  the  difference  between  the  fuel  econ- 
omy of  the  new  motor  vehicle,  and  the  motor 
vehicle  removed  from  use  and  the  market- 
place. 

"(d)  Regulations  under  this  section  shall 
require  proof  from  the  motor  vehicle  dealer 
that  the  motor  vehicle  was  destroyed  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  regulation,  and  that  the 
vehicle's  identification  number  was  removed 
from  the  registration  list  of  the  appropriate 
State  or  States. 

"(e)(1)  Such  regulations  under  this  section 
shall  require  the  motor  vehicle  manufac- 
turer to  calculate  and  transmit  to  the  Sec- 
retary the  financial  value  per  gallon  credit. 

•■(2)  No  later  than  30  days  after  receipt  of 
the  calculations  under  paragraph  (1),  the 
Secretary  shall— 

'•(A)  review  and  approve  such  calculations 
to  determine  if  they  are  in  accordance  with 
regulations;  and 

'•(B)  if  approved  under  subparagraph  (A), 
publish  such  calculations  in  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister. 

•'(f)  Such  regulations  shall  require — 

•'(1)  the  motor  vehicle  manufacturer  to  re- 
bate the  financial  value  to  an  individual  who 
traded  in  a  motor  vehicle  of  a  model  year 
prior  to  1980  described  under  subsection  (b); 

•■(2)  tliat  an  individual  trading  in  a  motor 
vehicle  shall  have  evidence  that  such  vehicle 
has  been  registered  and  in  use  for  1  year 
prior  to  the  date  of  trade-in;  and 

"(3)  that  an  individual  who  purchases  a 
new  motor  vehicle  and  certifies  that  the 
motor  vehicle  of  a  model  year  prior  to  1980 
was  not  traded  in  but  was  destroyed,  shall 
receive  such  financial  value. 

"(g)  Any  person  violating  a  regulation  pro- 
mulgated under  this  section  shall  be  subject 
to  a  civil  penalty  assessed  by  the  Secretary 
in  an  amount  not  to  exceed  $2,000. 

"(h)  No  credits  shall  be  given  under  this 
section  on  or  after  January  1,  1994." 


WELLSTONE  (AND  GRAHAM) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  1574 

Mr.  WELLSTONE  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Graham)  proposed  an  amendment 
to  the  bill  S.  2166,  supra,  as  follows: 

On  page  303.  strike  line  15  and  all  that  fol- 
lows through  line  21. 


JOHNSTON  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  1575 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Wallop,  Mr.  Simpson,  Mr.  Breaux,  Mr. 
Ford,  Mr.  Wirth,  Mr.  Heflin.  Mr. 
Bumpers,  Mr.  Pryor,  Mr.  Shelby,  Mr. 


Bingaman,  Mr.  Symms,  and  Mr. 
Conrad)  proposed  an  amendment  to 
the  bill  S.  2166,  supra,  as  follows: 

On  page  189,  strike  line  11  through  page  193. 
line  6  and  insert  the  following: 

•TITLE  IX— nuclear  REACTOR 
LICENSING 
'Sec.  9101.  Short  Tttle.— This  title  may 
be  cited  as  the  ••Nuclear  Reactor  Licensing 
Act  of  1991.". 

'Sec.  9102.  Combined  Licenses.— Section 
185  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954  (42 
U.S.C.  2235)  is  amended  by— 

(1)  adding  "and  Operating  Licenses"  after 
"Permits"  in  the  catchline; 

(2)  adding  a  subsection  designator  "(a)"  be- 
fore •'All";  and. 

(3)  adding  the  following  new  subsection: 
"(b)  After  holding  a  public  hearing  under 

section  189(a)(1)(A)  of  this  Act,  the  Commis- 
sion shall  issue  to  the  applicant  a  combined 
construction  and  operating  license  if  the  ap- 
plication contains  sufficient  information  to 
support  the  issuance  of  a  combined  license 
and  the  Commission  determines  that  there  is 
reasonable  assurance  that  the  facility  will  be 
constructed  and  will  operate  in  conformity 
with  the  license,  the  provisions  of  this  Act, 
and  the  Commission's  rules  and  regulations. 
The  Commission  shall  identify  within  the 
combined  license  the  inspections,  tests,  and 
analyses,  including  those  applicable  to  emer- 
gency planning,  that  the  licensee  shall  per- 
form, and  the  acceptance  criteria  that,  if 
met,  are  necessary  and  sufficient  to  provide 
reasonable  assurance  that  the  facility  has 
been  constructed  and  will  be  operated  in  con- 
formity with  the  license,  the  provisions  of 
this  Act.  and  the  Commission's  rules  and 
regulations.  Following  issuance  of  the  com- 
bined license,  the  Commission  shall  ensure 
that  the  prescribed  inspections,  tests,  and 
analyses  are  performed  and,  prior  to  oper- 
ation of  the  facility,  shall  find  that  the  pre- 
scribed acceptance  criteria  are  met.  Any 
finding  made  under  this  subsection  shall  not 
require  a  hearing  except  as  provided  in  sec- 
tion 189a.(l)(B). 

"Sec.    9103.    POST-CONSTRUCTION    HEARINGS 

ON  Combined  Licenses.- Section  I89a.(l)  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Act  is  amended  by: 

(1)  adding  a  subparagraph  designator  "(A)" 
before  "In"  and 

(2)  adding  the  following  new  subparagraph: 
"(B)(i)  Not  less  than  180  days  before  the 

date  scheduled  for  initial  loading  of  fuel  into 
a  plant  by  a  licensee  that  has  been  issued  a 
combined  construction  permit  and  operating 
license  under  section  185b.,  the  Commission 
shall  publish  in  the  Federal  Register  notice 
of  intended  operation.  That  notice  shall  pro- 
vide that  any  person  whose  interest  may  be 
affected  by  operation  of  the  plant,  may  with- 
in 60  days  request  the  Commission  to  hold  a 
hearing  on  whether  the  facility  as  con- 
structed complies,  or  on  completion  will 
comply,  with  the  acceptance  criteria  of  the 
license. 

"(11)  A  request  for  hearing  under  this  sub- 
paragraph shall  show,  prima  facie,  that  one 
or  more  of  the  acceptance  criteria  in  the 
combined  license  have  not  been,  or  will  not 
be  met.  and  the  specific  operational  con- 
sequences of  nonconformance  that  would  be 
contrary  to  providing  reasonable  assurance 
of  adequate  protection  of  the  public  health 
and  safety. 

"(ill)  After  receiving  a  request  for  a  hear- 
ing under  this  subparagraph,  the  Commis- 
sion expeditiously  shall  either  deny  or  grant 
the  request.  If  the  request  is  granted,  the 
Commission  shall  determine,  after  consider- 
ing petitioners'  prima  facie  showing  and  any 


answers  thereto,  whether  during  a  period  of 
interim  operation,  there  will  be  reasonable 
assurance  of  adequate  protection  of  the  pul>- 
lic  health  and  safety.  If  the  Commission  de- 
termines that  there  is  such  reasonable  assur- 
ance, it  shall  allow  operation  during  an  in- 
terim period  under  the  combined  license. 

"(iv)  The  Commission,  in  its  discretion, 
shall  determine  appropriate  hearing  proce- 
dures, whether  informal  or  formal  adjudica- 
tory, for  any  hearing  under  this  subpara- 
graph, and  shall  state  its  reasons  therefore. 

"(v)  The  Commission  shall,  to  the  maxi- 
mum possible  extent,  render  a  decision  on  is- 
sues raised  by  the  hearing  request  within  one 
hundred  and  eighty  days  of  the  publication 
of  the  notice  provided  by  clause  (i)  or  the  an- 
ticipated date  for  Initial  loading  of  fuel  into 
the  reactor,  whichever  is  later.  Commence- 
ment of  operation  under  a  combined  license 
is  not  subject  to  subparagraph  (A). 

"Sec.  9104.  Rulemaking.— The  Nuclear 
Regulatory  Commission  shall  propose  regu- 
lations implementing  this  title  within  one 
year  of  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  9105.  AMENDMENT  OF  A  COMBINED  LI- 
CENSE Pending  a  Hearing.— Section  l89(aK2) 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954  is  amended 
by  inserting  '•or  any  amendment  to  a  com- 
bined construction  and  operating  license" 
after  "any  amendment  to  an  operating  li- 
cense" each  time  it  occurs. 

Sec.  9106.  Judicial  Review— Section  189(b) 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954  (42  U.S.C. 
2239(b))  is  amended  by  inserting  "or  any  final 
order  allowing  or  prohibiting  a  facility  to 
begin  operating  under  a  combined  construc- 
tion and  operating  license"  before  "shall  be 
subject  to  judicial  review". 

"Sec.  9107.  Conforming  Amendment.— The 
table  of  contents  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act 
of  1964  is  amended  by  amending  the  item  re- 
lating to  section  185  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  185.  Construction  Permits  and  Oper- 
ating Licenses." 

"'Sec.  9108.  Effect  on  Pending  Proceed- 
ings.—The  provisions  of  this  title  apply  to 
all  proceedings  involving  a  combined  license 
for  which  an  application  was  filed  after  May 
8,  1991." 

amendment  to  8.  2188,  TTFLE  DC  TECHNICAL  AND 

conforming  amendment 
On  page  5,  following  the  item  in  the  table 
of  contents  relating  to  section  9105,  insert 
the  following  and  renumber  subsequent  sec- 
tions accordingly: 

Sec.  9106.  Judicial  review." 


GRAHAM  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  1576 

Mr.  GRAHAM  (for  himself,  Mr.  Fowl- 
er, Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr.  Bryan,  Mr.  Reid, 
Mr.  Harkin,  Mr.  Wellstone,  Mr.  Jef- 
fords, and  Mr.  Mitchell)  proposed  an 
amendment  to  amendment  No.  1575 
proposed  by  Mr.  Johnston  (and  others) 
to  the  bill  S.  2166,  supra,  as  follows: 

On  page  1  of  the  Johnston  amendment 
strike  from  line  2  through  the  end  on  page  6 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"Sec.  9000.  SHORT  TITLE.- This  title  may 
be  cited  as  the  "Civilian  Nuclear  Reactor  Li- 
censing Act  of  1992." 

Sec.  9101.  Construction  PERMrrs  and  Op- 
erating Licenses.— Section  186  of  the  Atom- 
ic Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 

SEC.  185.  CONSTRUCTION  PERMIT  AND 

OPBaiATING  UCENSES. 
(a)  All  applicants  for  licenses  to  construct 
or  modify  production  or  utilization  facilities 
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Initially  granted  a  construction  per- 
the  Commission  has  provided  an 
for  public  hearing  on  the  record 
to  section  189  of  this  Act  and  if  the 
is  otherwise  acceptable  to  the 
Upon   the  completion   of  the 
or  modification  of  the  facility, 
filing  of  any  additional  information 
to  bring  the  original  application  up 
,  after  providing  an  opportunity  for 
learlng  on  the  record  pursuant  to  sec- 
of  this  Act,  and  upon  finding  that 
facility  authorized  has  been  constructed 
operate  in  conformity  with  the  ap- 
as  amended  and  in  conformity  with 
pr4visions  of  this  Act  and  of  the  regula- 
r  the  Commission,  and  in  the  absence 
good  cause  being  shown  to  the  Com- 
why  the  granting  of  an  operating  11- 
ould  not  be  in  accordance  with  the 
of  this  Act,  the  Commission  shall 
issue  an  operating  license  for  the 
.  For  all  other  purposes  of  this  Act, 
permit  is  a  "license." 
l4>twithstandlng  any  other  provision  of 
the  Commission  shall  issue  to 
applicant  a  combined  construction  per- 
operating  license  for  a  thermal  neu- 
generation  facility  after  provid- 
opportunity  for  public  hearing  on  the 
pursuant  to  section  189  of  this  Act,  if 
pplication  contains  sufficient  informa- 
support  the  issuance  of  a  combined 
permit  and  an  operating  license 
with  the  regulations  of  the 
and  the  Commission  determines 
t4ere  is  a  reasonable  assurance  that  the 
will  be  constructed  and  will  operate 
con|ormlty  with  the  application,  the  pro- 
of this  Act,  and  the  rules  and  regula- 
the  Commission.  The  Commission 
dentify   within   such   combined   con- 
permit  and  operating  license  the 
,  tests,  and  analyses  which  shall 
perfcrmed  by  the  licensee  and  the  accept- 
cjiterla  therefor  which  will  provide  rea- 
assurance  that  the  plant  has  been 
and  will  operate  in  accordance 
license.  After  Issuance  of  a  com- 
lonstructlon  permit  and  operating  11- 
br  a  thermal  neutron  power  genera- 
facility,   the  Commission  shall  assure 
inspections,  tests  and  analyses  that 
is    completed    in    conformity 
combined  construction  permit  and 
license,  consistent  with  the  regu- 
of  the  Commission.  Prior  to  the  com- 
of  operation  of  any  facility  11- 
under  this  subsection,  the  Commis- 
publish  in  the  Federal  Register  a 
of  the  intended  operation  of  such  fa- 
and  shall  provide  a  sixty-day  period 
which  any  person  may  file  a  written 
to  the  commencement  of  operation 
basis  that  the  facility  authorized  has 
constructed  or  will  not  operate  in 
with  the  license.  Such  objection 
forth  in  reasonable  detail  the  facts 
aifeuments  upon  which  the  objection  is 
uid  may  be  accompanied  by  a  request 
li  saring  on  the  record  under  section  189. 
learing  is  requested,  the  Commission 
I  letermine  whether  good  cause  exists 
and,  if  so,  the  issues  to  be  heard  and 
the    hearing   must    ];a'ecede    com- 
of  operation  of  the  facility  in 
provide  reasonable  assurance  of  the 
of  the  public  health  and  safety 
cclnmon  defense  and  security.  The  Com- 
shall  designate  an  issue  for  a  hear- 
he  issue  consists  of  a  substantial  dis- 
■  fact,  necessary  for  the  Commission's 
that  cannot  be  resolved  with  suffl- 
4ccuracy  except  at  a  hearing  and: 
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(I)  the  issue  was  not  and  could  not  have 
been  raised  and  resolved  in  any  proceeding 
for  the  Issuance,  modification  or  amendment 
of  a  license,  permit,  or  approval  for  that  fa- 
cility, its  site,  or  design;  or 

(II)  a  showing  has  been  made  that  (I)  there 
has  been  nonconformance  with  the  license; 
(II)  such  nonconformance  has  not  been  cor- 
rected; and  (HI)  such  nonconformance  could 
materially  and  adversely  affect  the  safe  op- 
eration of  the  facility. 

Following  completion  of  any  hearing  held, 
the  Commission  shall  decide  whether  the  li- 
cense to  construct  and  operate  should  be 
modified.  Prior  to  the  commencement  of  op- 
eration, the  Commission  shall  determine, 
based  upon  the  requisite  program  of  inspec- 
tions, tests,  and  analyses,  whether  construc- 
tion has  been  completed  in  conformance 
with  the  combined  construction  permit  and 
operating  license,  and  consistent  with  the 
regulations  of  the  Commission. 
TITLE  n— MISCELLANEOUS  PROVISIONS 
DEFINmON 

"Sec.  9201.  Section  11  of  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Act  of  1954.  as  amended,  is  amended  by 
adding  new  subsection  dd.  as  follows: 

(dd)  "Thermal  neutron  power  generation 
facility"  means  a  utilization  facility  which 
is  designed  to  produce  electrical  energy  and 
in  which  core  power  is  desigrned  to  be  pro- 
duced predominantly  by  thermal  neutron  fis- 
sion." 
TITLE  in— CONFORMING  AMENDMENTS 
ANTTTRUST  PROVISIONS 

SEC.  9301.  Subsection  105(c)  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954.  as  amended,  is  amended 
in  the  first  sentence  of  paragraph  (2)  by  in- 
serting "and/"  after  the  word  "construct." 

UCENSE  APPLICATIONS 

Sec.  9303.  Subsection  182  b.  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  The  Advisory  Committee  on  Reactor 
Safeguards  shall  review  each  application 
under  section  103  or  section  104(b)  for  a  con- 
struction permit  and/or  an  operating  license 
for  a  facility:  any  application  under  section 
104(c)  for  a  construction  permit  and/or  oper- 
ating license  for  a  testing  facility;  any  appli- 
cation under  section  104(a)  or  (c)  specifically 
referred  to  It  by  the  Commission;  any  pro- 
posed authorization  to  commence  operation 
under  sec.  185  b.;  and  any  application  for  an 
amendment  to  a  construction  permit  or  to 
an  operating  license  under  section  103  or  104 
(a),  (b),  or  (c)  and  shall  submit  a  report 
thereon  which  shall  be  made  a  part  of  the 
record  of  the  application  and  available  to  the 
public  except  to  the  extent  that  security 
classification  prevents  disclosure." 

REVOCATION 

Sec.  9304.  Section  186  a.  of  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  is  amended  by 
inserting  the  words  "or  section  185"  after  the 
words  "section  182.". 

TITLE  IV— EFFECTIVE  DATE 

Sec.  9401.  All  sections  of  this  Act  shall 
take  effect  as  of  the  date  of  enactment,  and 
shall  apply  to  all  proceedings  involving  a 
combined  license  for  which  an  application 
was  nied  after  May  8.  1991. 

Sec.  9402.  The  Nuclear  Regulatory  Com- 
mission shall  propose  regulations  imple- 
menting this  Act  within  one  year  of  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act. 


BRADLEY  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  1577 

Mr.  WALLOP  (for  Mr.  Bradley,  for 
himself,  Mr.  Domenici,  Mr.  WiRTH.  Mr. 


Seymour,  Mr.  Kennedy.  Mr.  Gorton, 
Mr.  Kerry.  Mr.  Cohbn,  Mr.  Wellstone, 
Mr.  Kohl.  Mr.  Lautenberg.  Mr.  Cran- 
ston, Mr.  Durenberger,  Mr.  Leahy, 
Mr.  Liebbrman.  Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Wallop. 
Mr.  Johnston,  and  Mr.  Adams)  pro- 
posed an  amendment  to  the  bill  S.  2166, 
supra,  as  follows: 

On  page  288,  strike  lines  10  through  25  and, 
on  page  289.  lines  1  through  15.  and  redesig- 
nate succeeding  subsections  accordingly. 


BENTSEN  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  1578 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  (for  Mr.  Bentsen,  for 
himself.  Mr.  Simpson.  Mr.  Johnston. 
Mr.  Wallop.  Mr.  Craig,  Mr.  Boren. 
and  Mr.  Breaux)  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  S.  2166,  supra,  as  fol- 
lows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill,  add 
the  following  new  sections: 

SEC.    .  AMENDMENT  TO  TITLE  II  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  CODE. 

Section  541(b)  of  title  11.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (1)  by  striking  "or"  at  the 
end. 

(2)  in  paragraph  (2)  by  striking  the  period 
at  the  end  and  inserting  ";  or",  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 

"(3)  any  interest  of  a  debtor  in  or  to  liquid 
or  gaseous  hydrocarbons  which  the  debtor 
has  transferred  or  has  agreed  to  transfer 
through  or  by  a  written  farmout  agreement, 
or  any  written  agreement  directly  related 
thereto. 

The  trustees'  rights,  created  in  sections  365 
and  544(a)(3),  shall  not  operate  to  cancel  or 
otherwise  limit  the  effect  of  paragraph  (3). 
For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the  term 
'farmout  agreement'  is  a  written  agreement 
(A)  in  which  the  owner,  of  the  rights  to  drill, 
produce  or  operate  liquid  or  gaseous  hydro- 
carbons on  property  agrees  or  is  obligated  to 
transfer  or  assign  all  or  a  portion  of  those 
rights  to  another  party  and  (B)  in  which  the 
other  party.  Its  agents  or  assignees,  as  con- 
sideration, agrees  to  perform  drilling,  re- 
working, recompleting,  testing  or  other 
similar  or  related  operations  to  develop  or 
produce  liquid  or  gaseous  hydrocarbons  on 
the  property.  In  determining  if  a  farmout 
agreement  exists,  the  courts  shall  look  to 
the  custom  and  practices  within  the  oil  and 
gas  industry  for  guidance.  This  subsection 
shall  not  operate  to  exclude  from  the  debt- 
or's estate  the  consideration  which  the  debt- 
or retains,  receives,  or  will  receive  in  ex- 
change for  transferring  its  interest  in  liquid 
or  gaseous  hydrocarbons.". 

SEC.    .     EFFECTIVE     DATE:     APPUCA-HON     OF 
AMENDMENT. 

(a)  Effective  Date.— Except  as  provided  in 
subsection  (b).  this  Act  and  the  amendments 
made  by  this  Act  shall  take  effect  on  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Application  of  Amendment.— The 
amendment  made  by  section  2  shall  not 
apply  with  respect  to  any  case  commenced 
under  title  11  of  the  United  States  Code  be- 
fore the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 


INOUYE  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  1579 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  (for  Mr.  iNOUYE,  for 
himself.  Mr.  McCain.  Mr.  Domenici,  Mr. 
Simon,  and  Mr.  Adams)  proposed  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  S.  2166,  supra,  as 
follows: 


On  page  401.  after  line  4.  insert  the  follow- 
ing new  title: 

title  xvii— indian  energy  resource 
development  commission 

section  17101.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  "Indian  En- 
ergy Resource  Development  Commission  Act 
of  1992". 
SBC.  ITIM.  E8TABUSHMENT. 

There  Is  established  the  Indian  Energy  Re- 
source Development  Commission  (hereafter 
in  this  title  referred  to  as  the  "Commis- 
sion"). 

SBC.  in«S.  BIEMBERSHIP  OF  THE  COMBIISSION. 

(a)  Membership.— 

Composition.— The  Commission  shall  con- 
sist of— 

(1)  6  members  appointed  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  from  recommendations  sub- 
mitted by  Indian  tribal  governments; 

(2)  3  members  appointed  by  the  Secretary 
Of  the  Interior  from  recommendations  sub- 
mitted by  the  Governors  of  States  which 
have  Indian  reservations  with  energy  re- 
sources; 

(3)  9  members  appointed  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  from  private  sector  individ- 
uals with  expertise  in  energy  development, 
taxation  of  energy  resources,  or  oil  and  gas 
royalty  management,  administration,  audit- 
ing and  accounting; 

(4)  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  or  his  des- 
ignee; and 

(5)  the  Secretary  of  Energy,  or  his  des- 
ignee. 

(b)  Appointments.— Members  of  the  Com- 
mission shall  be  appointed  not  later  than  60 
days  following  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
title. 

(c)  Vacancies.- A  vacancy  in  the  Commis- 
sion shall  be  filled  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
original  appointment  was  made.  A  vacancy 
in  the  Commission  shall  not  affect  the  pow- 
ers of  the  Commission. 

(d)  CHAIRPERSON.— The  members  of  the 
Commission  shall  elect  a  Chairperson  from 
among  the  members  of  the  Commission. 

(e)  Quorum.— Eleven  members  of  the  Com- 
mission shall  constitute  a  quorum,  but  a 
lesser  number  may  hold  hearings. 

(f)  OROANiZA'noNAL  MEETING.— The  Com- 
mission shall  hold  an  organizational  meeting 
to  establish  the  rules  and  procedures  of  the 
Commission  not  later  than  30  days  after  all 
members  are  first  appointed  to  the  Commis- 
sion. 

(g)  Compensation.— Each  member  of  the 
Commission  who  is  not  an  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  the  United  States  shall  be  com- 
pensated at  a  rate  established  by  the  Com- 
mission not  to  exceed  the  rate  of  basic  pay 
payable  for  level  FV  of  the  Executive  Sched- 
ule under  section  5315  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  for  each  day  (including  travel 
time)  during  which  such  member  is  engaged 
in  the  actual  performance  of  duties  as  a 
member  of  the  Commission.  Each  member  of 
the  Conmiission  who  is  an  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  the  United  States  shall  receive  no 
additional  compensation. 

(h)  Travel.— While  away  from  their  homes 
or  regular  places  of  business  in  the  i)erform- 
ance  of  duties  for  the  Commission,  all  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission  shall  be  allowed 
travel  expenses,  including  per  diem  in  lieu  of 
subsistence,  at  a  rate  established  by  the 
Commission  not  to  exceed  the  rates  author- 
ized for  employees  of  agencies  under  sections 
5702  and  5703  of  title  5,  United  SUtes  Code. 
SEC.  17104.  COMMISSION  STAFF. 

(a)  Executive  Director.— The  Conmiission 
shall  appoint  an  Executive  Director  who 
shall  be  compensated  at  a  rate  established  by 


the  Commission  not  to  exceed  the  rate  of 
basic  pay  prescribed  for  level  V  of  the  Execu- 
tive Schedule  under  section  5316  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code. 

(b)  ADomoNAL  Personnel.— With  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Commission,  the  Elxecutive  Di- 
rector may  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation 
of  such  additional  personnel  as  the  Executive 
Director  considers  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
duties  of  the  Commission.  Such  appoint- 
ments shall  be  made  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  gov- 
erning appointments  in  the  competitive 
service,  but  at  rates  not  to  exceed  the  rate 
prescribed  for  level  GS-15  of  the  General 
Schedule  under  section  5108  of  such  title. 

(C)  EXPERTS  AND  CONSULTANTS.— Subject  tO 

such  rules  as  may  be  issued  by  the  Commis- 
sion, the  Chairperson  may  procure  tem- 
porary and  intermittent  services  of  experts 
and  consultants  to  the  same  extent  as  is  au- 
thorized by  section  3109  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  but  at  rates  not  to  exceed  $200 
a  day  for  individuals. 

(d)  PERSONNEL  DETAIL  AUTHORIZED.— Upon 

request  of  the  Chairperson,  the  head  of  any 
Federal  agency  is  authorized  to  detail,  on  a 
reimbursable  basis,  any  of  the  personnel  of 
such  agency  to  the  Commission  to  assist  the 
Commission  in  carrying  out  its  duties  under 
this  title.  Such  detail  shall  be  without  inter- 
ruption or  loss  of  civil  service  status  or 
privilege. 
SEC.  1710S.  DUTIES  OF  THE  COMMISSION. 

The  Commission  shall— 

(1)  Identify  barriers  or  obstacles  to  the  de- 
velopment of  energy  resources  on  Indian 
lands,  and  make  recommendations  designed 
to  foster  the  development  of  energy  re- 
sources on  Indian  lands  and  promote  eco- 
nomic development; 

(2)  develop  proposals  to  address  the  dual 
taxation  of  the  extraction  of  mineral  re- 
sources on  Indian  lands; 

(3)  develop  proposals  for  the  promotion  of 
vertical  Integration  of  the  development  of 
energy  resources  on  Indian  lands: 

(4)  make  recommendations  to  Improve  the 
management,  administration,  accounting 
and  auditing  of  royalties  associated  with  the 
production  of  oil  and  gas  on  Indian  lands; 
and 

(5)  develop  proposals  on  taxation  incen- 
tives to  foster  the  development  of  energy  re- 
sources on  Indian  lands  including  but  not 
limited  to  investment  tax  credits  and  enter- 
prise zone  credits. 

SEC.  1710S.  POWERS  OF  THE  COMMISSION. 

(a)  Hearings.— For  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  this  title,  the  Commission  may  hold 
hearings,  take  testimony,  and  receive  evi- 
dence at  such  times  and  places  as  the  Com- 
mission considers  appropriate.  The  Commis- 
sion may  administer  oaths  or  affirmations  to 
witnesses  appearing  before  the  Commission. 

(b)  Administrative  Provision.— Any  mem- 
ber or  employee  of  the  Commission  may.  if 
authorized  by  the  Commission,  take  any  ac- 
tion which  the  Commission  is  authorized  to 
take  by  this  section. 

(c)  Information. — The  Commission  may  se- 
cure directly  from  any  Federal  agency  such 
information  as  may  be  necessary  to  enable 
the  Commission  to  carry  out  this  title.  Upon 
request  of  the  Chairperson  of  the  Commis- 
sion, the  head  of  such  agency  shall  furnish 
such  information  to  the  Commission. 

SEC.  17107.  REPORT. 

The  Commission  shall  prepare  and  trans- 
mit a  report  to  the  President,  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  the  Select 
Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  of  the  Senate, 
and  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources  of  the  Senate  within  12  months 


after  funding  for  the  operation  of  the  Com- 
mission has  been  secured.  The  report  shall 
contain  the  recommendations  and  projxMala 
outlined  in  section  17105. 
esc  17100.  DEFINITION  OF  INDIAN  LANDS*. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  title,  the  term 
"Indian  lands"  means  lands  that  are  owned 
by  an  Indian  tribe  or  Alaska  Native  corpora- 
tion or  held  In  trust  by  the  United  SUtes  for 
the  benefit  of  any  Indian  tribe,  band,  nation, 
or  other  organized  group  or  community.  In- 
cluding any  Alaska  Native  village  or  re- 
gional or  village  corporation  as  defined  in,  or 
established  pursuant  to.  the  Alaska  Native 
Claims  Settlement  Act  (43  U.S.C.A.  1601  et 
seq.).  that  is  recognized  as  eligible  for  the 
special  programs  and  services  provided  by 
the  United  States  to  Indians  because  of  their 
status  as  Indians. 
SEC.  17100.  AirrBORIZATION. 

There  are  authorized  to  b».  appropriated 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  fo-eajry  out 
this  title. 

SBC.  ITlia  TERMINA'nON. 

The  Commission  shall  terminate  30  days 
after  submitting  the  final  report  required  by 
section  17107. 


LEVIN  (AND  OTHERS)  AMENDMENT 
NO.  1580 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  (for  Mr.  LEVIN,  for 
himself,  Mr.  Cohen,  and  Mr.  Glenn) 
proposed  an  amendment  to  the  bill  S. 
2166,  supra,  as  follows: 
Add  at  the  end  of  subtitle  B  of  title  VI: 
Sec.  .  Whenever  the  Federal  Government 
establishes  a  new  requirement  or  initiates  a 
new  procurement  for  the  acquisition  of  elec- 
tric lamps,  electric  ballasts,  electric  mon- 
itors and/or  refrigeration  equipment,  the 
Federal  Government  shall,  where  cost  effec- 
tive, give  preference  to  the  procurement  of 
the  most  energy  efficient  products  available 
to  meet  its  needs.  The  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration shall  keep  a  record  of  the  quan- 
tity, country  of  manufacture,  and  cost  of 
items  purchased  under  this  subsection.  The 
Secretary  of  EInergy  shall  estimate  the  quan- 
tity and  cost  of  energy  saved  annually  due  to 
this  subsection. 


SYMMS  AMENDMENT  NO.  1581 

Mr.  JOHNSTON,  (for  Mr.  SYMMS)  pro- 
posed an  amendment  to  the  bill  S.  2166, 
supra,  as  follows: 

On  page  176.  after  line  22.  insert  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

Sec.  —Use  of  Wood-burning  Heatino 
applunces  for  Low  Income  Weatheriza- 
tion.— 

Section  412(9)  of  the  Energy  Conservation 
and  Production  Act  (42  U.S.C.  6862(9))  is 
amended  by  inserting  the  following  new 
clause  and  relettering  accordingly: 

"(    )  wood-heating  appliances". 


WELLSTONE  AMENDMENT  NO.  1582 
Mr.  JOHNSTON  (for  Mr.  WELLSTONE) 
proposed  an  amendment  to  the  bill  S. 
2166.  supra,  as  follows: 

On  page  344.  between  lines  18  and  19.  insert 
the  following  new  section: 
SEC.  ISlSa  ENERGY  SUBSIDY  STUDY. 

(a)  In  General.— The  Secretary  shall  con- 
tract with  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences 
to  conduct  a  study  of  energy  subsidies  that— 

(1)  are  in  effect  on  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act;  or 

(2)  have  been  in  effect  prior  to  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act. 
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jpcCAIN  (AND  DOMENICI) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  1584 

Mr.  Johnston  (for  Mr.  mccain,  for 

hlmsel  .  and  Mr.  DOMENICI)  proposed 
and  ai  lendment  to  the  bill  S.  2166, 
supra,   LS  follows: 

On  pi  ge  18,  line  6,  after  "electricity" 
strike  '  ;"  and  replace  with  "including  elec- 
tricity <  -om  solar  energy;" 
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tie 


evaluati  d. 


HATFlEELD  AMENDMENT  NOS.  1586 
AND  1587 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  (for  Mr.  Hatfield) 
proposi  id  two  amendments  to  the  bill  S. 
2166,  St  pra,  as  follows: 


AMENDMENT  NO.  1586 

On  page  106,  after  line  20,  insert  the  follow- 
ing new  section  5308: 

"Sec.  5308.  Without  further  appropriation 
and  without  fiscal  year  limitation,  the  Sec- 
retaries of  the  Interior  and  Army  are  author- 
ized to  design,  construct,  operate  and  main- 
tain generation  additions,  improvements  and 
replacements,  at  their  respective  Federal 
projects  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  Region  as 
defined  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  Electric 
Power  Planning  and  Conservation  Act 
(Northwest  Power  Act),  P.L.  96-501,  16  U.S.C. 
839a(14),  and  to  operate  and  maintain  the  re- 
spective Secretary's  power  facilities  In  the 
region  that  the  Secretary  determies  nec- 
essary or  appropriate  and  that  the  Bonne- 
ville Power  Administrator  subsequently  de- 
termines necessary  or  appropriate,  with  any 
funds  that  the  Administrator  determines  to 
make  available  to  the  respective  Secretary 
for  such  purposes.  Each  Secretary  is  author- 
ized, without  further  appropriation,  to  ac- 
cept and  use  such  funds  for  such  purposes: 
Provided.  That,  notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law.  the  receipts  and  disburse- 
ments of  the  Bonneville  Fund  and  the  ex- 
penditures of  each  Secretary  from  Fund 
transfers  made  pursuant  to  this  section  shall 
be  exempt  from  any  budget  limitation  im- 
posed by  statute  on  expenditures  and  net 
lending  (budget  outlays)  of  the  United  States 
Government,  including  any  budget  law  defi- 
cit calculation,  sequestration  order  or  dis- 
cretionary spending  limit:  Provided  further. 
That  this  section  shall  not  modify  or  affect 
the  applicability  of  any  provision  of  the 
Northwest  Power  Act.  This  provision  shall 
be  effective  on  October  1.  1993." 

Amendment  No.  1587 

On  page  104.  after  subsection  (e).  insert  the 
following  new  subsection  (f): 

"(0  Without  further  appropriation  and 
without  fiscal  year  limitation  and  notwith- 
standing subsections  (b)  and  (d)  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  author- 
ized to  design,  construct,  operate  and  main- 
tain water  conservation  features  that  the 
Secretary  and  the  Administrator  of  the  Bon- 
neville Power  Administration  determine  nec- 
essary or  appropriate  at  Federal  Reclama- 
tion projects  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  Re- 
gion as  defined  in  the  Pacific  Northwest 
Electric  Power  Planning  and  Conservation 
Act  (Northwest  Power  Act).  P.L.  96-501,  16 
U.S.C.  839a(14)  pursuant  to  subsection  (a), 
with  any  funds  that  the  Administrator  deter- 
mines to  make  available  to  the  Secretary  for 
such  purposes.  The  Secretary  is  authorized, 
without  further  appropriation,  to  accept  and 
use  such  funds  for  such  purixises:  Provided. 
That,  notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  the  receipts  and  disbursements  of  the 
Bonneville  Fund  and  the  expenditures  of  the 
Secretary  from  Fund  transfers  made  pursu- 
ant to  this  subsection  shall  be  exempt  from 
any  budget  limitation  imposed  by  statute  on 
expenditures  and  net  lending  (budget  out- 
lays) of  the  United  States  Government,  in- 
cluding any  budget  law  deficit  calculation, 
sequestration  order  or  discretionary  spend- 
ing limit:  Provided  further.  That  this  section 
shall  not  modify  or  affect  the  applicability 
of  any  provision  of  the  Northwest  Power  Act. 
This  provision  shall  be  effective  on  October 
1.  1993." 


JOHNSTON  AMENDMENT  NO.  1588 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  amendment  No.  1544  proposed 
by  Mr.  Glenn  to  the  bill  S.  2166,  supra, 
as  follows: 


Amend  as  Johnston  second  degree  amend- 
ment to  Glenn  amendment  No.  1544,  page  5, 
line  23.  as  new  subsections  (d)  and  (e)  in  sec- 
tion 4111  the  following: 

"(d)  Postal  Service  Coordination.— To 
the  maximum  extent  practicable,  the  Post- 
master General  shall  coordinate  its  alter- 
native fuel  vehicle  procurement,  placement, 
refueling,  and  maintenance  programs  with 
those  at  the  Federal,  State,  and  local  level. 
The  Postmaster  General  shall  communicate, 
share,  and  disseminate,  on  a  regular  basis, 
information  on  such  programs  with  the  Sec- 
retary, the  Administrator,  and  heads  of  ap- 
propriate Federal  agencies." 

"(e)  Postal  Service  Program  CRrrERiA.- 
The  Postmaster  General  shall  consider  the 
following  criteria  in  the  procurement  and 
placement  of  alternative  fuel  vehicles: 

"(1)  the  procurement  plans  of  State  and 
local  governments  and  other  public  and  pri- 
vate institutions: 

"(2)  the  current  and  future  availability  of 
refueling  and  repair  facilities; 

"(3)  the  reduction  in  emissions  of  the  Post- 
al fleet; 

"(4)  whether  the  vehicle  is  to  be  used  in  a 
nonattainment  area  as  specified  in  the  Clean 
Air  Act  of  1990; 

"(5)  the  operational  requirements  of  the 
Postal  fleet; 

"(6)  the  contribution  to  the  reduction  in 
the  consumption  of  oil  in  the  transportation 
sector." 


GORE  AMENDMENT  NO.  1589 

Mr.  GORE  proposed  an  amendment  to 
the  bill  S.  2166,  supra,  as  follows: 

On  page  12,  line  19  after  "change,"  insert 
"pursuant  to  which  industrialized  countries, 
including  the  United  States  shall  commit  to 
stabilizing  their  emissions  of  carbon  dioxide 
at  1990  levels  by  the  year  2000.". 


RIEGLE  AMENDMENTS  NOS.  1590 
AND  1591 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  (for  Mr.  RiEGLE)  pro- 
posed two  amendments  to  the  bill  S. 
2166,  supra,  as  follows: 

.Amendment  No.  1580 
At  the  apt»'opriate  place,  insert  the  follow- 
ing new  title: 
TITLE    —VEHICLE  FUEL  EFFICIENCY 
RESEARCH  AGREEMENT 
SEC.    01.  OEFINrnON& 

As  used  in  this  title: 

(1)  Agreement.— The  term  "Agreement" 
means  the  Fuel  Efficiency  Research  Agree- 
ment described  in  this  title. 

(2)  Laboratory.— The  term  "laboratory" 
has  the  same  meaning  as  is  provided  in  sec- 
tion 12(d)(2)  of  the  Stevenson-Wydler  Tech- 
nology Innovation  Act  of  1980  (15  U.S.C. 
3710a(d)(2)). 

(3)  Vehicle.- The  term  "vehicle"  means  a 
passenger  vehicle  or  light  truck. 

SEC.    03.  AGREEMENT. 

(a)  In  General.— Not  later  than  60  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the 
Secretary  shall  offer  to  enter  into  a  coopera- 
tive research  and  development  agreement 
with  non-Federal  parties  described  in  sub- 
section (b)  pursuaiit  to  section  12  of  the  Ste- 
venson-Wydler Technology  Innovation  Act  of 
1980  (15  U.S.C.  3710a).  to  be  known  as  the 
•Vehicle  Fuel  Efficiency  Research  Agree- 
ment", to  provide  for  research  and  develop- 
ment of  technology  to  enhance  the  fuel  effi- 
ciency of  vehicles  through  cooperative 
multi-industrial    teams,    cost-sharing,    and 


other  activities  considered  appropriate  by 
the  Secretary. 

(b)  Membership.— The  non-Federal  parties 
to  an  Agreement  shall  be  representatives  of 
private  United  States  corporations  that 
manufacture  large  quantities  of  vehicles  (as 
determined  by  the  Secretary). 

SEC.    OS.  TERMS. 

(a)  In  General.— Subject  to  the  other  pro- 
visions of  this  section,  an  Agreement  shall 
provide  for— 

(1)  the  development  of  materials  and  man- 
ufacturing techniques  for  advanced  light- 
weight structural  components  for  vehicles; 

(2)  the  development  of  efficient  ancillary 
systems,  including  air  conditioning,  heating, 
lighting,  and  windows,  that  reduce  the  en- 
ergy requirements  of  vehicles  and  that  have 
less  adverse  environmental  Impact  than  sys- 
tems in  use  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act; 

(3)  the  development  of  a  system  trade-off 
design  for  hybrid  electric  vehicles,  includ- 
ing— 

(A)  propulsion  systems  integration; 

(B)  heat  engine  types  and  sizes; 

(C)  battery  and  engine  interfaces; 

(D)  control  system  requirements;  and 

(E)  electrical  component  requirements; 

(4)  the  acceleration  of  the  evaluation  of  the 
feasibility  of.  the  development  of.  and  the  in- 
tegration into  vehicles  of  advanced  propul- 
sion systems.  Including  the  automotive  gas 
turbine  engine  and  fuel  cells; 

(5)  the  initiation  of  a  ceramic  technology 
insertion  program  for  near-term  application 
in  current  engine  desigrns  in  order  to  improve 
fuel  efficiency  and  reduce  emissions;  and 

(6)  the  initiation  of  an  advanced  catalyst 
development  program  to  consider  new  mate- 
rials developments  and  alternative  fuels  uti- 
lization. 

(b)  Avoidance  of  Duplication.— The  Sec- 
retary shall  ensure  that  the  activities  under- 
taken pursuant  to  an  Agreement  as  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (a) — 

(1)  supplement  the  fuel  efficiency  research 
and  development  of  private  industry  and  do 
not  duplicate,  displace,  or  reduce  the  quan- 
tity of  the  research  and  development;  and 

(2)  do  not  duplicate  research  and  develop- 
ment conducted  pursuant  to — 

(A)  the  Automotive  Propulsion  Research 
and  Development  Act  of  1978  (15  U.S.C.  1701 
et  seq.);  and 

(B)  the  Electric  and  Hybrid  Vehicle  Re- 
search, Development,  and  Demonstration 
Act  of  1976  (15  U.S.C.  2501  et  seq.). 

(c)  Protection  of  Classified  Informa- 
tion.—The  Secretary,  in  consultation  with 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  shall  take  such  ac- 
tions as  are  necessary  to  prevent  the  dis- 
semination of  classified  information  (includ- 
ing information  whose  dissemination  could 
reasonably  be  expected  to  have  an  adverse  ef- 
fect on  the  common  defense  and  security)  as 
a  result  of  activities  carried  out  under  this 
section. 

(d)  Use  of  Certain  Department  of  De- 
fense FACiLmES.— The  Secretary  of  Defense 
shall  permit  the  parties  to  an  Agreement  to 
use  the  facilities  and  services  of  any  labora- 
tory under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  that  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense determines  will  assist  the  parties  in 
carrying  out  an  Agrreement. 

SEC.    04.  FUNDING. 

In  each  fiscal  year,  the  Secretary  shall  pay 
the  Federal  share  of  the  costs  Incurred 
through  an  Agreement.  The  Federal  share 
shall  be  50  percent. 

SEC.    OB.  ANNUAL  REPORT. 

The  Secretary  shall  submit  to  Congress  an- 
nually a  report  on  all  activities  being  carried 
out  pursuant  to  this  title. 


SEC.    06.  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRUnONS. 

(a)  AUTHORIZATION.— Subject  to  subsection 
(b).  there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
such  sums  as  are  necessary  to  carry  out  this 
title  for  each  of  fiscal  years  1993  through 
1995.  to  be  available  without  fiscal  year  limi- 
tation. 

(b)  Limitation.— The  sums  shall  not  exceed 
$350,000,000  for  the  3-year  period. 

Amendment  No.  1S91 

-SEC.    .  LIMITS  ON  PARTICIPATION  BY  COMPA- 
NIES 

A  company  shall  be  eligible  to  receive  fi- 
nancial assistance  under  this  Act  only  if— 

"(a)  the  Secretary  finds  that  the  compa- 
ny's participation  in  the  Program  would  be 
in  the  economic  interest  of  the  United 
States,  as  evidenced  by  investments  in  the 
United  States  in  research,  development,  and 
manufacturing  (including,  for  example,  the 
manufacture  of  major  components  or  sub- 
assemblies in  the  United  States);  significant 
contributions  to  employment  In  the  United 
States;  and  agreement  with  respect  to  any 
technology  arising  from  assistance  provided 
under  this  section  to  promote  the  manufac- 
ture within  the  United  States  of  products  re- 
sulting fi-om  that  technology  (taking  into 
account  the  goal  of  promoting  the  competi- 
tiveness of  United  States  industry),  and  to 
procure  parts  and  materials  from  comi)eti- 
tlve  suppliers;  and 

"(b)  either— 

"(1)  the  company  is  a  United  States-owned 
company;  or 

"(2)  the  Secretary  finds  that  the  company 
is  incorporated  in  the  United  States  and  has 
a  parent  company  which  is  incorporated  in  a 
country  which  affords  to  United  States- 
owned  companies  opportunities,  comparable 
to  those  afforded  to  any  other  company,  to 
participate  in  any  joint  venture  similar  to 
those  authorized  under  this  Act:  affords  to 
United  States-owned  companies  local  invest- 
ment opportunities  comparable  to  those  af- 
forded to  any  other  company;  and  affords 
adequate  and  effective  protection  for  the  in- 
tellectual property  rights  of  United  States- 
owned  companies. 


RIEGLE  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  1592 
Mr.  JOHNSTON  (for  Mr.  RiEGLE,  for 
himself,  Mr.  Dodd,  Mr.  Kerry,  Mr. 
Bryan,  Mr.  Levin,  Mr.  Domenici,  and 
Mr.  Bradley)  proposed  an  amendment 
to  the  bill  S.  2166,  supra,  as  follows: 

On  page  387.  strike  lines  9  through  18  and 
insert  the  following: 

SEC.  1510S.  PROTECTION  AGAINST  ABUSIVE  AF- 
FILIATE TRANSACTIONS;  STATE  AU- 
THORITIES; FEDERAL  RESTRICTION; 
RECIPROCAL  ARRANGEMENTS  PRO- 
HIBITED. 

(a)  In  General.— An  electric  utility  com- 
pany may  not  enter  into  a  contract  to  pur- 
chase electric  energy  at  wholesale  from  an 
exempt  wholesale  generator  if  the  exempt 
wholesale  generator  is  an  affiliate  or  associ- 
ate company  of  the  electric  utility  company. 

(b)  State  Authority  To  Exempt  From 
PROHiBmoN  .-Notwithstanding  subsection 
(a),  an  electric  utility  company  may  enter 
into  a  contract  to  purchase  electric  energy 
at  wholesale  from  an  exempt  wholesale  gen- 
erator that  is  an  affiliate  or  associate  com- 
pany of  the  electric  utility  company  if  every 
State  commission  having  jurisdiction  over 
the  retail  rates  of  such  electric  utility  com- 
pany makes  a  specific  determination  in  ad- 
vance of  the  electric  utility  company  enter- 
ing into  such  contract  that  the  transaction 


will  benefit  consumers,  is  in  the  public  inter- 
est, and  does  not  violate  any  State  law  (in- 
cluding where  applicable,  least  cost  plan- 
ning). 

(c)  Sale  Just  and  Reasonable.— A  rate  or 
charge  for  the  sale  of  electric  energy  at 
wholesale  in  interstate  commerce  by  an  ex- 
empt wholesale  generator  shall  not  be  con- 
sidered just  and  reasonable  within  the  mean- 
ings of  sections  205  and  206  of  the  Federal 
Power  Act  if  the  rate  or  charge  allows  the 
exempt  wholesale  generator  to  receive  any 
unfair  advantage  resulting  from  the  fact 
that  the  purchaser  of  such  electric  energy  is 
an  affiliate  or  associate  company  of  such  ex- 
empt wholesale  generator. 

(d)  Reciprocal  arrangements  Prohib- 
rrED.— Reciprocal  arrangements  among  com- 
panies that  are  not  affiliates  or  associate 
companies  of  each  other  that  are  entered 
into  in  order  to  avoid  the  provisions  of  this 
section  are  prohibited. 

On  page  387,  lines  24  and  25.  strike  "on 
grounds  of  prudence  or  imprudence". 

On  page  392,  strike  line  12  and  all  that  fol- 
lows through  "may  include:"  on  line  20,  and 
insert  the  following: 
SEC.   isioe.  state  commission  access  to 

BOOKS  and  RECORDS;  PUBUC  AC- 
CESS TO  RECORDS  AND  INFORMA- 
TION; definition. 

(a)  Access  to  Books  and  Records.- Each 
affected  State  commission  shall  have  con- 
tinuing and  periodic  access  to  relevant  fi- 
nancial and  other  records  of  the  exempt 
wholesale  generator  and  any  electric  utility 
company  that  is  an  affiliate  or  associate 
company  of  such  exempt  wholesale  generator 
relevant  to  the  exercise  of  such  affected 
State  commission's  authority.  The  records 
to  be  provided  hereunder  shall  be  specified 
by  the  affected  State  commission  and  may 
include: 

On  page  393.  line  4,  Insert  "of  the  exempt 
wholesale  generator  or  any  electric  utility 
company  that  is  an  afHliate  or  associate 
company  of  such  exempt  wholesale  generator 
that  are"  before  "relevant". 

On  page  393.  line  5,  strike  the  colon  and  all 
that  follows  through  line  8.  and  insert  a  pe- 
riod. 

On  page  394,  strike  lines  12  through  14,  and 
insert  the  following: 

(c)  Nonpreemption.— Nothing  in  this  sec- 
tion shall— 

(1)  preempt  applicable  State  law  concern- 
ing the  provision  of  records  and  other  infor- 
mation; or 

(2)  in  any  way  limit  rights  to  obtain 
records  and  other  Information  under  Federal 
law.  contracts,  or  otherwise. 


WALLOP  AMENDMENT  NO.  1593 

Mr.  WALLOP  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  S.  2166.  supra,  as  fol- 
lows: 

On  page  388.  line  3.  following  the  word 
"Provided."  insert  the  following:  "That  the 
state  commission  shall  have  no  authority  to 
determine  the  reasonableness  of  the  whole- 
sale rate  or  charge  (and  the  terms  and  condi- 
tions thereof):  Provided  further ," . 


BINGAMAN  AMENDMENT  NO.  1594 

Mr.  BINGAMAN  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  S.  2155,  supra  as  fol- 
lows: 

On  page  7,  line  10,  insert  "reduce  oil  im- 
ports." before  "maximize". 

On  page  7,  line  12.  strike  "and". 

On  page  8.  line  5,  strike  the  period  and  in- 
sert ";  and". 
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between  lines  5  and  6.  insert  the 
new  par«trraph: 

achievement  of  energ:y  security  for 
United  States  will  require  that  a  long- 
c  amprehenslve  national  energy  policy 
established  and  sustained. 

10,  line  1,  Insert  "Climate  Protec- 

'Goals". 
10,  line  3.  Insert  "Cumate  Protec- 

GOALS  AND". 

13,  line  18,  strike  "and". 
13.  line  21,  strike  the  period  and 
and". 
13,  between  lines  21  and  22,  insert 
foll^wln^  new  subparacraph: 

energy  efficiency,  renewable  en- 
oil  reduction  goals  described  in 
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16.  between  lines  17  and  18,  insert 
following  new  subtitle: 

Subtitle  C— Energy  Goals 

.  ENEBCY  GOALS. 

General.— In  order  to  focus  and  sus- 
latlonal  effort  toward  achieving  na- 
(  nergy  security  in  an  environmentally 
manner,     the     United     States 
pursue  the  national  energy  goals  11st- 
sf  bsection  (b)  (referred  to  In  this  sub- 
energy  goals"). 
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F  EDUCED     OIL     CONSUMPTION.— The     Oil 

consunr  ptlon  of  the  United  States  should  be 
from  the  1990  level  of  approximately 
percent  of  the  total  United  States  energy 
consumption  to  39  percent  by  1995. 
percent  by  2000.  35  percent  by  2005.  and  33 
by  2010. 
REDUCED  OIL  IMPORTS.— The  annual  net 
Imqorts  of  the  United  States  should  be 
to  SO  percent  or  less  of  United  States 
am  ptlon. 

REASED  ENERGY  EFFICIENCY.— The  en- 

ciency  of  the  United  States  should 

incr4ased  to  10  percent  over  the  1990  levels 

20  percent  over  the  1990  levels  by 

percent  over  the  1990  levels  by  2005. 

1  ercent  over  the  1990  levels  by  2010. 

I^REASED    UTIUZATION    OF    RENEWABLE 

—The    portion    of   the    energy    con- 
represented  by  renewable  energy 
should  Increase  from  the  1990  level  of 
approxfrnately  8  percent  to  9  percent  in  1995. 
percent  in  2000.  12  percent  In  2005,  and  14 
in  2010. 
LREFORTBw 

In|tial  Report.— 

Not  later  than  1  year  after 
of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Sec- 
hall  submit  a  report  to  Congress  set- 
foi  th  a  plan  for  the  achievement  of  the 
roals. 

.—In  the  rejxjrt,  the  Secretary 


In  general. 
dat  i 


C<  NTENT8. 


It  ake  : 


recommendations  as  to  any  addi- 
statutory  or  budget  authority  that 
Secretary   determines   is   necessary    to 
the  energy  goals: 
describe  the  measures  of  energy  effl- 
:hat  the  Secretary  hsis  determined  to 
appr  jpriate  for  each  end  use  sector;  and 
d^cribe  the  plans  developed  by  the 
for  acquiring  the  necessary  data 
I  ised  in  determining  the  energy  effi- 
>f  each  end  use  sector. 
PtooRESs  Reports.- 

GENERAL.— Every  2  years  after  the 
report  is  submitted  pursuant  to  sub- 
(a),  the  Secretary  shall  submit  to 
a  report,  separate  ftt>m  the  Na- 
Snergy  Policy  Plan  submitted  pursu- 
section  801  of  the  Department  of  Eln- 
ergy  Oi  ganlzatlon  Act  (42  U.S.C.  7321),  detail- 
ing th(    progress  of  the  United  States  to- 
wards I  chieving  the  energy  goals. 


(2)  Contents.— In  the  report,  the  Secretary 
shall— 

(A)  analyze  the  progress  towards  meeting 
the  energy  goals,  and.  if  an  energy  goal  is 
not  being  met,  identify  barriers  to  the 
achievement  of  the  goal;  and 

(B)  make  recommendations  as  to  any 
change  In  statutory  or  budget  authority  that 
the  Secretary  determines  is  necessary  for 
the  timely  achievement  of  the  energy  goals. 

(C)  ALTERNATIVE  ENERGY  GOALS.— If  at  any 

time  the  Secretary  determines  that  achieve- 
ment of  the  energy  goals  is  impracticable, 
the  Secretary  shall,  in  the  next  report  sub- 
mitted pursuant  to  this  section- 

(1)  state  the  reasons  and  provide  an  analy- 
sis for  the  determination;  and 

(2)  propose  alternate  energry  goals  that  the 
Secretary  determines  to  be  practicable. 


INOUYE  (AND  AKAKA) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  1596 

Mr.  JOHNSON  (for  Mr.  INOUYB,  for 
himself  and  Mr.  Akaka)  proposed  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  S.  2166,  supra,  as 
follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  the  following 
new  section: 
SEC.  161M.  EMERGENCY  PETROLEUM  SUPPLY. 

(a)  Short  Title.— This  section  may  be 
cited  as  the  "EJmergency  Petroleum  Supply 
Act". 

(b)  Regional  Petroleum  Reserve.— Sec- 
tion 157(a)  of  the  Energy  Policy  and  Con- 
servation Act  (42  U.S.C.  6237(a))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  designating  the  first  and  second  sen- 
tences as  paragraph  (1):  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(2)  For  the  purpose  of  carrylner  out  this 
section — 

"(A)  any  State  that  is  an  island  shall  be 
considered  to  be  a  separate  Federal  Energy 
Administration  Region,  as  defined  in  title  10. 
Code  of  Federal  Regulations,  as  in  effect  on 
November  1.  1975: 

"(B)  determinations  made  with  respect  to 
Regions,  other  than  States  that  are  islands, 
shall  be  made  as  if  the  islands  were  not  part 
of  the  Regions:  and 

"(C)  with  respect  to  determinations  made 
for  any  State  that  is  an  Island,  the  term  're- 
fined petroleum  product'  shall  have  the  same 
meaning  as  the  term  defined  in  section 
3(3).". 

(c)  Purchases  From  the  Strategic  Pittro- 
LEinM  Reserve  by  Entittes  in  e:lioible  Insu- 
lar Areas.— Section  161  of  such  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  6241)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  following  new  subsection: 

"(JKIKA)  The  provisions  listed  in  subpara- 
graph (B)  shall  apply  with  respect  to  each  of- 
fering of  a  quantity  of  a  petroleum  product 
during  a  drawdown  of  the  Strategic  Petro- 
leum Reserve. 

"(B)(1)(I)  Subject  to  subclause  (U).  a  pur- 
chaser located  in  an  eligible  insular  area.  In 
addition  to  having  the  opportunity  to  submit 
a  competitive  bid,  may  submit  (at  the  time 
bids  are  due)  a  binding  offer  to  purchase  a 
category  of  petroleum  product  specified  in  a 
notice  of  sale,  and  shall  thereupon  be  obli- 
gated to  purchase  the  petroleum  product  at 
a  price  equal  to  the  average  of  the  successful 
bids  made  for  the  remaining  quantity  of  the 
petroleum  product  within  the  category  that 
Is  the  subject  of  the  offering. 

"(11)  A  binding  offer  made  pursuant  to 
subclause  (I)  shall  be  accompanied  by  a  cer- 
tification made  by  the  Governor  or  other 
chief  executive  officer  of  the  eligible  insular 
area  that  the  petroleum  product  is  necessary 


to  avert  a  critical  supply  shortage  in  the  eli- 
gible insular  area. 

"(il)(I)  Subject  to  subclause  (11).  a  vessel 
that  arrives  at  a  delivery  line  of  the  Strate- 
gic Petroleum  Reserve  to  take  on  a  petro- 
leum product  for  delivery  to  a  purchaser  lo- 
cated in  an  eligible  insular  area  shall  be 
loaded  ahead  of  other  vessels  waiting  for  de- 
livery if  the  Governor  or  other  chief  execu- 
tive offlcer  of  the  eligible  insular  area  has 
certified  that  delivery  must  be  expedited  in 
order  to  avert  a  critical  supply  shortage  in 
the  eligible  insular  area. 

"(II)  The  Secretary  may  waive  the  priority 
loading  requirement  of  subclause  (I)  with  re- 
spect to  a  particular  vessel  waiting  for  deliv- 
ery if  the  Secretary  determines  that  the  re- 
quirement is  imiH'actlcable. 

"(2)(A)  In  administering  this  subsection, 
and  with  regard  to  each  offering,  the  Sec- 
retary shall— 

"(1)  impose  the  limitation  listed  in  clause 
(1)  or  (11)  of  subparagraph  (B).  whichever  re- 
sults in  the  purchase  of  the  lesser  quantity; 
and 

"(11)  at  the  request  of  a  purchaser,  adjust 
upward,  to  the  next  whole-number  increment 
of  a  full  tanker  load,  the  quantity  to  be  sold 
to  the  purchaser  if  the  quantity  is  less  than 
50  percent  less  than  a  whole-number  incre- 
ment of  a  full  tanker  load  of  a  petroleum 
product. 

"(B)(1)  The  Secretary  shall  limit  the  quan- 
tity that  any  one  purchaser  may  purchase 
through  a  binding  offer  at  any  one  offering 
to  Via  of  the  total  quantity  of  petroleum 
products  that  the  purchaser  Imported  during 
the  previous  year. 

"(li)(I)  The  Secretary  shall  limit  the  quan- 
tity that  may  be  purchased  through  binding 
offers  at  any  one  offering  to  3  percent  of  the 
offering. 

"(11)  If  the  Secretary  imposes  the  limita- 
tion listed  in  subclause  (I),  the  Secretary 
shall  prorate  the  quantity  among  the  pur- 
chasers who  submitted  binding  offers. 

"(3)(i)  E^xcept  as  provided  in  clause  (il),  pe- 
troleum products  purchased  through  binding 
offers  pursuant  to  this  subsection  shall  be 
delivered  to  the  eligible  insular  area. 

"(11)  Purchasers  may  enter  into  exchange 
or  processing  agreements  that  require  deliv- 
ery to  other  locations. 

"(4)  As  used  in  this  subsection: 

"(A)  The  term  'eligible  Insular  area'  means 
the  State  of  Hawaii.  Guam,  American 
Samoa,  and  the  Commonwealth  of  the  North- 
em  Mariana  Islands. 

"(B)  The  term  'offering'  means  a  solicita- 
tion for  bids— 

"(1)  that  is  to  be  submitted  not  later  than 
any  specified  day  for  a  quantity  or  quan- 
tities of  a  petroleum  product  ftom  a  delivery 
line  of  the  Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve;  and 

"(11)  for  a  distribution  with  respect  to 
which  the  President  has  made  a  finding  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (d).". 


DOMENICI  AMENDMENT  NO.  1596 

Mr.  DOMENICI  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  S.  2166,  supra,  as  fol- 
lows: 

At  the  appropriate  place,  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 
SEC.    . 

The  United  States  is  the  largest  constimer 
of  oil  In  the  world  exhausting  17  million  bar- 
rels of  oil  per  day,  a  14-percent  Increase  since 
1963. 

The  United  States'  domestic  production  is 
in  decline,  estimated  to  fall  below  nine  mil- 
lion barrels  of  oil  per  day  by  1995.  Today,  oil 
imports  have  risen  to  over  40  percent  of  con- 


sumption, exacerbating  our  nation's  nega- 
tive balance  of  trade. 

The  Persian  Gulf  War  commands  attention 
to  the  fact  that  over  25  percent  of  America's 
gross  oil  imports  are  shipped  n*om  the  Per- 
sian Oulf,  and  this  reliance  is  the  achilles 
heel  of  our  nation's  energy  and  economic  se- 
curity. 

In  the  United  States,  the  transportation 
sector  accounts  for  63  percent  of  total  oil 
consumption. 

The  Office  of  Technology  Assessment  esti- 
mates that  the  United  States  could  displace 
555,000  barrels  of  oil  per  day  In  the  transpor- 
tation sector  by  utilizing  alternative  fuels 
like  compressed  natural  gas,  electric  vehi- 
cles, traffic  management  systems,  and  by  re- 
ducing the  number  of  gas  guzzling  vehicles 
on  the  road. 

Natural  gas  is  a  clean  burning,  abundant, 
and  inexpensive  national  resource  that  could 
displace  oil  consumption  in  25  percent  of  the 
current  fleet  vehicle  impulatlon  over  ten 
years,  reducing  imported  oil  by  240,000  bar- 
rels per  day. 

The  United  States  taxpayers  have  invested 
significant  resources  in  the  development  of 
alternative  transportation  fuels,  electric  ve- 
hicles, and  traffic  technologies,  at  our  na- 
tion's laboratories,  universities,  and  in  pri- 
vate Industry. 

Both  American  (Sovemment  and  Industry 
have  met  great  success  in  the  utilization  of 
existing  natural  gas  and  electric  vehicle 
fleets. 

Encouraging  Government  and  industry  to 
convert  to  the  use  of  energy  efficient,  alter- 
native transportation  fleets  complements 
our  national  goals  of  energy  indei>endence, 
clean  air,  reduced  balance  of  trade,  and  tech- 
nology transfer. 

The  pace  of  Improvement  of  clean  and  effi- 
cient alternative  technologies  is  directly 
correlated  to  the  level  of  Investment  in  re- 
search and  development. 

Therefore,  the  Senate  finds  that  it  is  in  the 
Nation's  best  interest  to  assist  the  market 
and  accelerate  the  adoption  of  alternative 
nonoll  transportation  fuels,  vehicles,  and 
traffic  management  systems,  and  the  Senate 
will  readdress  this  position  during  consider- 
ation of  the  appropriate  tax  legislation. 


DOMENICI  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  1597 

Mr.  DOMENICI  (for  himself,  Mr. 
iNOUYE,  and  Mr.  DeConcini)  proposed 
an  amendment  to  the  bill  S.  2166, 
supra,  as  follows: 

In  title  VI,  subtitle  E,  on  page  176,  after 
line  22,  insert  the  following  new  section: 

SEC.  aS06.  PROMOTING  ENERGY  RESOURCE  DE- 
VELOPMENT AND  ENERGY  VERTI- 
CAL INTEGRA'nON  ON  D4DUN  RES- 
ERVATIONS. 

(a)  Demonstration  Programs.— The  Sec- 
retary of  Energy,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  shall  establish  and 
implement  a  demonstration  program  to  as- 
sist Indian  tribes  that  wish  to  achieve  self- 
determination  in  the  energy  area  and  that 
wish  to  promote  the  development  of  a  verti- 
cally Integrated  energy  industry  on  their 
reservations,  in  order  to  increase  develop- 
ment of  the  substantial  energy  resources  lo- 
cated on  Indian  reservations.  Said  program 
shall  include  but  not  be  limited  to  the  fol- 
lowing components: 

(1)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  develop- 
ment grants  to  tribal  governments  to  assist 
them  to  establish  the  legal  and  govern- 
mental infrastructure  and  obtain  the  mana- 
gerial and  technical  capability  they  need  to 


develop  the  energy  resources  on  their  res- 
ervations by  themselves  or  through  51  per- 
cent or  more  tribally  owned  and  controlled 
Joint  ventures.  Each  grant  shall  be  for  a  pe- 
riod of  three  years. 

(2)  The  Secretary  shall  [n-ovide  matching 
grants,  not  to  exceed  SO  percent  of  the 
project  costs,  for  projects  located  on  Indian 
reservations  that  promote  the  vertical  inte- 
gration of  the  energy  resources  on  Indian 
reservations,  including  but  not  limited  to— 
oil  refineries,  the  generation  of  electricity, 
natural  gas  distribution,  and  innovative  uses 
of  coal. 

(3)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  technical 
assistance  and  such  other  assistance  as  is  ap- 
propriate to  tribes  on  energy  resource  devel- 
opment and  on  the  vertical  integrratlon  of 
reservations  energy  resources. 

(b)  Authorizations.— There  Is  hereby  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  S5.000,000  for  each 
of  the  fiscal  years  1992,  1993,  and  1994  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  section  (a)(1)  and 
$10,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1992, 
1993  and  1994  to  carry  out  the  purix>8es  of  sec- 
tion (a)(2). 


GORE  AMENDMENTS  NOS.  1599  AND 
1600 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  (for  Mr.  GORK)  pro- 
posed two  amendments  to  the  bill  S. 
2166,  supra,  as  follows: 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1509 

On  page  144.  after  line  17,  insert  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

SEC.  ailS.  REPORT  ON  THE  POTENTIAL  OP  COOP- 
ERATIVE ADVANCED  APPLIANCE  DE- 
VELOPMENT. 

(1)  Within  12  months  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  of  Energy 
shall,  in  consultation  with  utilities  and  ap- 
pliance manufacturers,  prepare,  and  submit 
to  Congress,  a  report  on  the  potential  for  the 
development  and  commercialization  of  appli- 
ances which  are  substantially  more  efficient 
than  required  by  Federal  or  State  law. 

(2)  Such  report  shall  identify  candidate 
high-efficiency  appliances  which  meet  the 
following  criteria: 

(A)  that,  the  potential  exists  for  substan- 
tial improvement  in  the  appliance's  energy 
efficiency,  beyond  the  minimum  established 
in  Federal  and  State  law; 

(B)  that  there  is  the  potential  for  signifi- 
cant energy  savings  at  the  national  or  re- 
gional level; 

(C)  that,  such  appliances  are  likely  to  be 
cost-effective  for  consumers; 

(D)  that,  electric,  water,  or  gas  utilities 
are  prepared  to  support  and  promote  the 
commercialization  of  such  appliances;  and 

(E)  that,  manufacturers  are  unlikely  to  un- 
dertake development  and  commercialization 
of  such  appliances  on  their  own.  or  develop- 
ment and  production  would  be  substantially 
accelerated  by  support  to  manufacturers. 

(3)  The  plan  shall  also: 

(A)  describe  the  general  actions  the  Sec- 
retary of  energy  could  take  to  coordinate 
and  assist  utilities  and  appliance  manufac- 
turers in  developing  and  commercializing 
highly  efficient  appliances; 

(B)  describe  specific  proposals  for  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  assistance  to  utilities  and 
appliance  manufacturers  to  promote  the  de- 
velopment and  commercialization  of  highly 
efficient  appliances; 

(C)  identify  methods  by  which  Federal  pur- 
chase of  highly  efficient  appliances  could  as- 
sist in  the  development  and  commercializa- 
tion of  such  appliances:  and 

(D)  identify  the  funding  levels  needed  to 
develop  and  implement  a  Federal  program  to 


assist    in    the    development    and    commer- 
cialization of  highly  efficient  appliances. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1000 

At  the  end  of  title  VI.  Subtitle  3.  add  the 
following  new  section: 

SBC.    .  ENERGY  ANALYSIS  AND  DIAGNOSTIC  CEN- 


(a)  Establmhment.— The  Secretary  shall 
establish  within  the  Department  of  Energy 
an  Energy  Analysis  and  Diagnostic  Centers 
program  designed  to  assist  qualifying  com- 
mercial and  Industrial  facilities  to  conserve 
energy  and  reduce  operating  costs  by  apply- 
ing efficient  technologies  to  their  operations 
and  buildings  and  to  provide  opportunities 
for  students  to  gain  experience  in  the  field  of 
energy  management. 

(b)  Qualifying  Commercial  and  Indus- 
trial Facilities. — For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, qualifying  commercial  and  industrial 
facilities  are  those  facilities  that  meet  at 
least  three  of  the  following  four  criteria: 

(1)  500  or  fewer  employees; 

(2)  gross  sales  of  not  more  than  S75  million 
per  year; 

(3)  total  energy  costs  of  not  more  than 
S1.75  million  per  year; 

(4)  an  absence  of  in-house  energy  expertise. 

(c)  Administration.— (1)  Not  later  than  6 
months  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
section,  the  Secretary  shall  seek  to  enter 
into  a  management  agreement  with  an  ap- 
propriate institution  to  administer  the  pro- 
gram. 

(2)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  an  appro- 
priate institution  is  a  nonprofit  Institution 
with  demonstrable  expertise  in  engineering, 
physical  science,  communications,  business 
and  such  other  disciplines  as  appropriate  and 
with  expertise  in  Industrial  manufacturing 
Including  new  processes  and  product  re- 
search and  development. 

(d)  SoucrTA-noNS  for  Project  Propos- 
als.—(l)  Within  9  months  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  section,  the  administering 
institution  shall,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Secretary  and  through  a  competitive  bidding 
process  select  not  less  than  25  sites  to  be  des- 
ignated Energy  Analysis  and  Diagnostic  Cen- 
ters. The  sites  shall  be  educational  institu- 
tions such  as  universities,  engineering  and 
technical  schools  and  other  institutions  of 
higher  learning  with  demonstrable  capabil- 
ity to— 

(A)  perform  energy  audits  for  qualifying 
Industrial  facilities  designed  to  assist  such 
facilities  to  reduce  their  energy  consumption 
and  improve  the  efficiency  of  their  energy 
usage; 

(B)  provide  detailed  reports  to  the  qualify- 
ing industrial  facility  identifying  energy 
conservation  and  efficiency  opportunities; 

(C)  provide  such  other  service  as  the  Sec- 
retary deems  appropriate. 

(e)  DissEMiNA-noN  of  Information.— Not 
less  than  every  12  months,  the  administering 
institutions  shall  synthesize  from  the  re- 
ports of  the  Energy  Analysis  and  Diagnostic 
Centers  and  make  publicly  available  infor- 
mation concerning  significant  energy  con- 
servation opportunities:  Provided,  however. 
That  all  proprletaj-y  information  shall  be 
kept  confidential. 


GORE  (AND  METZENBAUM) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  1601 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  (for  Mr.  GORE.  for 
himself,  Mr.  Metzenbaum.  and  Mr. 
Jeffords)  proposed  an  amendment  to 
the  bill  S.  2166,  supra,  as  follows: 

Add  at  the  end  of  title  VI,  the  following' 
new  section: 


1892 

SBC.  taok. 


GRANTS  TO  STATES  TO  PROMOTE 
UTILITY  INDUSTRIAL  EFFICIENCY 
PROGRAMS. 

D«$nition3  the  purpose  of  this  section- 
term  "covered  Industry'  means  the 
food  products  industry,  lumber  and 
products  Industry,  petroleum  and  coal 
industry,  and  all  other  manufactur- 
spec|fled  in  Standaird  Industrial  Classl- 
Codes  20  through  39  (or  successor 
codes); 
thelterm  "industrial  audit"  means- 
identification  of  opportunities  in  the 
process  (from  the  introduction  of 
to  final  packaging  of  the  product 
shlpilng)  for— 
imifxiving  energy  efficiency 

cing  environmental  waste;  and 
t^hnologlcal  improvements  designed 
competitiveness    and    achieve 
product  quality  enhancement; 
identification  of  opportunities  for  im- 
the  energy   efficiency   of  lighting, 
ventilation,   air  conditioning,   and 
envelope  systems  operating  outside 
pr|>ductlon  process;  and 

identification  of  opportunities  for 
rekewable  energy  technology  both  in 
production  process  and  in  the  systems 
in  subparagraph  (B); 
term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
Energy;  and 

term  "Utility"  means  any  person, 

agency  (including  any  municipality), 

Fedeifil  agency,  which  sells  electric  or  gas 
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Gr  lnt  Program.— 

SENERAL.- The  Secretary  may  make 
1 0  States  which   pursuant  to  State 

rebuire  utilities  to  provide  financial 
tec)  nical  assistance  tC'  cover  industries; 

off  ;r  incentives  to  ut.lities  for  provid- 

such  assistance. 

Eli  siBiLmr  CRrrERiA.— Not  later  than  6 

ifter  the  date  of  tie  enactment  of 

the  Secretary  shall  establish  ellgl- 

crlteria  for  grants  awa^-ded  under  sub- 

(a).   Such  criteria   s.iall   require  a 

I  plying  for  a  grant  to  demonstrate 

state,  by  state  legislation  or  regu- 

re<}ulres  utilities  to  provide  to  covered 

served — 
IndAstrial  energy  audits;  and 
fit  ancial  incentives  for  Implementing 

e  'flciency  improvements;  and 
allows  utilities  providing  such  asslst- 

recAver  the  costs  of  providing  industrial 
a  Qd 


Uni  ersities, 
a  Id 


refelve  a  reasonable  rate  of  return  of 
incentives  provided. 
OF  FIIND3.— Grants  made  pursuant 
^Kstion  shall  be  used  by  a  State  to— 
make  available  to  covered  Indus- 
th^ugh  appropriate  institutions  such 
nonprofit    organizations, 
local  government  entitles,   and 
centers,  information  on  energy  ef- 
t^chnologies; 
est  iblish  programs  to  train  individuals 
Indus  rial  energy  audits;  and 

as  list  utilities  in  developing,  testing 

eva  uating  energy  efficiency  programs 

teck  Qolo^es  for  industrial  customers. 

Aiix)CATiON   OF   FUNDS.— Crants   made 

to  this  section  shall  be  allocated 

fiscal  year  among  States  meeting  the 

)f  subaection  (b)  who  have  submitted 

applications  60  days  before  the  first  day  of 

year.   Such  allocation   shall   be 

Eu:cordance  with  a  formula  to  be  pre- 

the  Secretary  based  on  each  such 


State's  share  of  value  added  in  industry  (as 
determined  by  the  Census  of  Manufactures) 
as  a  percentage  of  the  value  added  by  all 
such  States. 

(5)  Coordination  with  energy  analysis 
AND  DIAGNOSTIC  CENTERS.- In  Carrying  out 
the  functions  describe  in  subsection  (c). 
States  shall,  to  the  extent  practicable,  co- 
ordinate such  functions  with  activities  and 
programs  conducted  by  the  Energy  Analysis 
and  Design  Centers  of  the  Department  of  En- 
ergy. 

(c)  Other  Federal  assistance.— 

(1)  Directory.— The  Secretary  shall  estab- 
lish a  nationwide  directory  of  organizations 
experienced  in  emerging  energy  efficiency 
and  waste  reduction  technologies.  Such  di- 
rectory shall  be  made  available  to  interested 
parties. 

(d)  Reports.— 

(1)  ANNUAL  report.— Not  later  than  one 
year  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act.  and  annually  thereafter,  the  Secretary 
shall  submit  to  the  Congress  a  report 
which— 

(A)  identifies  barriers  encountered  in  im- 
plementing the  Act; 

(B)  makes  recommendations  for  over- 
coming such  barriers;  and 

(C)  documents  the  results  achieved  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  programs  established  and  grants 
awarded  pursuant  to  this  Act. 

(2)  Other  report.— Not  later  than  two 
years  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  to  this 
Act,  the  Secretary  shall  submit  to  the  Con- 
gress a  report  which  reviews  any  difficulties 
encountered  by  industry  in  implementing 
energy  efficiency  Improvements  rec- 
ommended as  a  result  of  programs  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  this  Act; 

(e>  Authorization  of  Appropriations.- 
There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
purpose  of  this  section. 


WmTH  (AND  JOHNSTON) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  1602 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  (for  Mr.  WmTH.  for 
himself  and  Mr.  Johnston)  proposed  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  S.  2166,  supra,  as 
follows: 

Page  127.  line  18,  insert  "(a)"  before  "title 
m". 

Page  128.  lines  1-2.  after  "air-cooled"  add 
",  watercooled,  evaporatively  cooled,  or 
water-source  (not  including  ground  water 
source)". 

Page  128,  lines  8-9.  after  "air-cooled"  add 
",  water-cooled,  evaporatively  cooled,  or 
water-source  (not  Including  ground  water 
source)". 

Page  128,  line  20,  After  line  20  add  the  fol- 
lowing: 

(5)  the  term  "packaged  terminal  air  condi- 
tioner" means  a  wall  sleeve  and  a  separate 
unencased  combination  of  heating  and  cool- 
ing assemblies  specified  by  the  builder  and 
intended  for  mounting  through  the  wall.  It 
includes  a  prime  source  of  refrigeration.  sei>- 
arable  outdoor  louvers,  forced  ventilation, 
and  heating  availability  energy; 

(6)  the  term  "packaged  terminal  heat 
pump"  means  a  packaged  terminal  air  condi- 
tioner that  utilizes  reverse  cycle  refrigera- 
tion as  its  prime  heat  source  and  should  have 
supplementary  heating  availability  by  build- 
er's choice  of  energy: 

(7)  the  term  "warm  air  furnace"  means  a 
self-contained  oil-  or  gas-fired  furnace  de- 
signed to  supply  heated  air  through  ducts  to 
spaces  that  require  it.  For  purposes  of  this 
section,  the  term  warm  air  furnace  includes 
combination  warm  air  furnace/electric  air- 


conditioning  units  but  excludes  unit  heaters, 
ductfumaces  and  units  covered  by  Section 
321(a)  of  the  Energy  Policy  and  Ck>nservatlon 
Act  (42  U.S.C.  6291(a)); 

(8)  the  term  "packaged  boiler"  means  a 
boiler  that  is  shipped  complete  with  heating 
equipment,  mechanical  draft  equipment,  and 
automatic  controls;  usually  shipped  in  one 
or  more  sections.  For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  term  packaged  boiler  excludes  units 
covered  by  section  321(a)  of  the  Energy  Pol- 
icy and  Conservation  Act  (42  U.S.C.  629Ua)); 

(9)  the  term  "storstge  water  heater"  means 
a  water  heater  that  heats  and  stores  water 
within  the  appliance  at  a  thermostatically 
controlled  temperature  for  delivery  on  de- 
mand. For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
storage  water  heater  excludes  (a)  units  with 
an  input  rating  of  4(XX)  Btu  per  hour  or  more 
per  ga'lon  of  stored  water;  and  (b)  units  cov- 
ered by  Section  321(a)  of  the  Energy  Policy 
and  Conservation  Act  (42  U.S.C.  6291(a)); 

(10)  The  term  "instantaneous  water  heat- 
er" means  a  water  heater  that  has  an  input 
rating  of  at  least  4000  Btu  per  hour  per  gallon 
of  stored  water.  For  purposes  of  this  section, 
the  term  instantaneous  water  heater  ex- 
cludes units  covered  by  Section  321(a)  of  the 
Energy  Policy  and  Conservation  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  6291(a));  and 

(11)  The  term  "unfired  hot  water  storage 
tank"  means  a  tank  used  to  store  water  that 
is  heated  externally. 

Page  128,  line  24  through  page  129.  line  1. 
Strike  the  following:  "lamps,  small  commer- 
cial package  air  conditioning  and  heating 
equipment,  large  commercial  package  air 
conditioning  and  heating  equipment;". 

Page  129  lines  lS-20.  Strike  lines  18-20  and 
substitute  the  following  therefor:  "those 
lamps,  motors,  small  commercial  packa«re 
air  conditioning  and  heating  equipment, 
large  commercial  package  air  conditioning 
and  heating  equipment,  packaged  terminal 
air-conditioners,  packaged  terminal  heat 
pumps,  warm  air  furnaces,  packaged  boilers, 
storage  water  heaters,  instantaneous  water 
heaters,  and  unfired  hot  water  storage  tanks 
for  which  specific  efficiency  standards  are 
established  by  this  Act.  In  addition,  the  Sec- 
retary shall,  within  18  months  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act.  prescribe  test  pro- 
cedures for  those  utility  distributions". 

Page  130.  line  7.  Just  before  "for  which" 
add  the  following:  "packaged  terminal  air- 
conditioners,  packaged  terminal  heat  pumpe. 
warm-air  furnaces,  packaged  boilers,  storage 
water  heaters,  instantaneous  water  heaters, 
and  unfired  hot  water  storage  tanks". 

Page  130,  line  18.  At  end  of  line  add  the  fol- 
lowing: ",  packaged  terminal  air-condi- 
tioners, packaged  terminal  heat  pumpe. 
warm-air  furnaces,  packaged  boilers,  storage 
water  heaters.  Instantaneous  water  heaters, 
and  unfired  hot  water  storage  tanks". 

Page  131.  lines  9-12.  strike  the  following: 
"lamps,  small  commercial  package  air  condi- 
tioning and  heating  equipment,  large  com- 
mercial package  air  conditioning  and  heat- 
ing equipment,  and". 

Page  131.  lines  15-18.  strike  the  following: 
"lamps,  small  commercial  package  air  condi- 
tioning and  heating  equipment,  large  com- 
mercial package  air  conditioning  and  heat- 
ing equipment,". 

Page  131,  lines  20-22.  strike  "Except  as  pro- 
vided in  subsections  (d)(3)(B)  and  (d)(3)(C)  of 
this  section". 

Page  132,  line  1,  after  "establishing"  delete 
"these";  and  after  "standards"  insert  "for 
utility  distribution  transformers". 

Page  132.  line  2.  change  "take  into  consid- 
eration" to  "use". 

Page  132,  line  4.  after  "establishing"  strike 
"these";  and  after  "standards"  insert  "for 
utility  distribution  transformers". 


Page  132.  lines  13-14.  strike  "for  which  the 
Secretary  establishes  standards  pursuant  to 
this  section". 

insert  "air-cooled' 


21. 


after 


insert  "air-cooled"  after 


•air-cooled"  after 


"air-cooled"  after 


'air-cooled"  after 


Page  132.  line 

"Of. 

Page  133,  line  2.  insert    'air-cooled '  after 

"Of. 

Page  133.  line  7. 
"of. 
Page  133.  line  15.  insert 

"Of. 

Page  133,  line  20.  insert 
"of. 

Page  133.  line  25.  insert 
"of. 

Page  134.  line  5.  After  line  5  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

(vil)  The  minimum  energy  efficiency  ratio 
of  water-cooled,  evaporatively-cooled  and 
water-source  central  air  conditioners  and 
central  air  conditioning  heat  pumps  less 
than  65.000  Btu  per  hour  (cooling  capacity) 
shall  be  9.3  (at  a  standard  rating  of  95  de- 
grees Fahrenheit,  dry  bulb  (F  db),  outdoor 
temperature  for  evaporatively  cooled  equip- 
ment, and  85  degrees  Fahrenheit  entering 
water  temperature  for  water-source  and 
water-cooled  equipment)  for  products  manu- 
factured on  or  after  January  1.  1994. 

(viii)  The  minimum  energy  efficiency  ratio 
of  water-cooled,  evaporatively-cooled  and 
water-source  central  air  conditioners  and 
central  air  conditioning  heat  pumps  at  or 
above  65,000  Btu  per  hour  (cooling  capacity) 
and  less  than  135,000  Btu  per  hour  (cooling 
capacity)  shall  be  10.5  (at  a  standard  rating 
of  95  degrees  Fahrenheit,  dry  bulb  (F  db), 
outdoor  temperature  for  evaporatively 
cooled  equipment,  and  85  degrees  Fahrenheit 
entering  water  temperature  for  water-source 
and  water-cooled  equipment)  for  products 
manufactured  on  or  after  January  1.  1994. 

(ix)  The  minimum  coefficient  of  perform- 
ance of  water-source  heat  pumpe  less  than 
135.000  Btu  per  hour  (cooling  capacity)  shall 
be  3.8  (at  a  standard  rating  of  70  degrees 
Fahrenheit  entering  water)  for  products 
manufactured  on  or  after  January  1,  1994. 

Page  134.  lines  7-8.  strike  "for  which  the 
Secretary  establishes  standards  pursuant  to 
this  section". 

Page  134.  line  14,  insert  "air-cooled"  after 
"of. 

Page  134.  line  22,  insert  "air-cooled"  after 
"or'. 

Page  135.  line  2,  after  line  2  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

(ill)  The  minimum  energy  efficiency  ratio 
of  water-  and  evaporatively-cooled  central 
air  conditioners  and  central  air  conditioning 
beat  pumps  at  or  above  135,000  Btu  per  hour 
(cooling  capacity)  and  less  than  240,000  Btu 
per  hour  (cooling  capacity)  shall  be  9.6  (ac- 
cording to  ARI  Standard  360-86)  for  products 
manufactured  on  or  after  January  1. 1995. 

(D)  For  packaged  terminal  air  conditioners 
and  packaged  terminal  heat  pumpe  the  Sec- 
retary shall  establish  standards  at  the  stand- 
ard levels  set  forth  for  such  products  in 
ASHRAEVIES  SUndard  90.1  as  in  effect  on 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  Such 
standards  shall  become  effective  for  such 
products  manufactured  on  or  after  January 
1.  1994.  Such  standard  levels  shall  be  as  fol- 
lows: 

(1)  The  minimum  energy  efficiency  ratio  of 
packaged  terminal  air  conditioners  and 
packaged  terminal  heat  pumps  in  the  cooling 
mode  shall  be  10.0- (0.16  x  Capacity  [in  thou- 
sands of  Btu  per  hour])  EER  (at  a  standard 
rating  of  95  degrees  Fahrenheit,  dry  bulb  (F 
db).  outdoor  temperature)  for  products  man- 
ufactured on  or  after  January  1,  1994.  If  a 
unit  has  a  capacity  of  less  than  7000  Btu  per 


hour,  then  7000  Btu  per  hour  shall  be  used  in 
the  calculation.  If  a  unit  has  a  capacity  of 
greater  than  15.000  Btu  per  hour,  then  15,000 
Btu  per  hour  shall  be  used  in  the  calculation. 
(11)  The  minimum  coefficient  of  perform- 
ance of  packaged  terminal  heat  pumps  In  the 
heating  mode  shall  be  1.3+(0.16  x  the  mini- 
mum cooling  EER  as  specified  in  subpara- 
graph (i)  at  a  standard  rating  of  47  degrees 
Fahrenheit,  dry  bulb  (F  db))  for  products 
manufactured  on  or  after  January  1. 1994. 

(E)  For  warm  air  furnaces  and  packag^ed 
boilers  the  Secretary  shall  establish  stand- 
ards at  the  standard  levels  set  forth  for  such 
products  in  ASHRAE/IES  Standard  90.1  as  in 
effect  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
Such  standards  shall  become  effective  for 
such  products  manufactured  on  or  after  Jan- 
uary 1.  1994.  Such  standard  levels  shall  be  as 
follows: 

(I)  The  minimum  thermal  efficiency  at  the 
maximum  rated  capacity  of  gas-fired  warm- 
air  furnaces  with  capacity  of  225.000  Btu  per 
hour  or  more  shall  be  80  percent  for  products 
manufactured  after  January  1,  1994. 

(II)  The  minimum  thermal  efficiency  at  the 
maximum  rated  capacity  of  oil-fired  warm- 
air  furnaces  with  capacity  of  225.000  Btu  per 
hour  or  more  shall  be  81  percent  for  products 
manufactured  after  January  1,  1994. 

(ill)  The  minimum  combustion  efficiency 
at  the  maximum  rated  capacity  of  gas-fired 
packaged  boilers  with  capacity  of  300,000  Btu 
per  hour  or  more  shall  be  80  percent  for  prod- 
ucts manufactured  after  January  1. 1994. 

(iv)  The  minimum  combustion  efficiency 
at  the  maximum  rated  capacity  of  oil-fired 
packaged  boilers  with  capacity  of  300.000  Btu 
per  hour  or  more  shall  be  83  percent  for  prod- 
ucts manufactured  after  January  1. 1994. 

(F)  For  storage  water  heaters,  instanta- 
neous water  heaters,  and  unfired  water  stor- 
age tanks  the  Secretary  shall  establish 
standards  at  the  standard  levels  set  forth  for 
such  products  in  ASHRAK/IES  Standard  90.1- 
1989  addendum  b.  Such  standards  shall  be- 
come effective  for  such  products  manufac- 
tured on  or  after  January  1,  1994.  Such  stand- 
ard levels  shall  be  as  follows: 

(1)  Except  as  iirovided  in  subparagraph 
(vii),  the  maximum  standby  loss,  in  percent 
per  hour,  of  electric  storage  waste  heaters 
shall  be  0.30+(27/Measured  Storage  Volume 
[in  gallons])  for  products  manufactured  on  or 
after  January  1,  1994. 

(ii)  Except  as  provided  in  subparagraph 
(vii),  the  maximum  standby  loss,  in  percent 
per  hour,  of  gas-  and  oil-fired  storage  water 
heaters  with  input  ratings  of  155,000  Btu  per 
hour  or  less  shall  be  1.30+(114yMeasured  Stor- 
age Volume  [in  gallons])  for  products  manu- 
factured on  or  after  January  1.  1994.  The 
minimum  thermal  efficiency  of  such  units 
shall  be  78  percent  (at  a  70  degree  Fahrenheit 
water  temperature  difference). 

(ill)  Except  as  provided  in  subparagraph 
(vii),  the  maximum  standby  loss,  in  percent 
per  hour,  of  gas-  and  oil-fired  storage  water 
heaters  with  input  ratings  of  more  than 
155,000  Btu  per  hour  shall  be  1.30+(95'Meas- 
ured  Storage  Volume  [in  gallons])  for  prod- 
ucts manufactured  on  or  after  January  1. 
1994.  The  minimum  thermal  efficiency  of 
such  units  shall  be  78  percent  (at  a  70  degree 
Fahrenheit  water  temperature  difference). 

(iv)  The  minimum  thermal  efficiency  of  in- 
stantaneous water  heaters  with  a  storage 
volume  of  less  than  10  gallons  shall  be  80  per- 
cent (at  a  70  degree  Fahrenheit  water  tem- 
perature difference)  for  units  manufactured 
on  or  after  January  1,  1994. 

(V)  Except  as  provided  in  subparagraph 
(vii).  the  minimum  thermal  efficiency  of  in- 
stantaneous water  heaters  with  a  storage 


volume  of  10  gallons  or  more  shall  be  77  per- 
cent (at  a  70  degree  Fahrenheit  water  tem- 
perature difference)  for  units  manufactured 
on  or  after  January  1,  1994.  The  maximum 
standby  loss,  in  percenUhour.  of  such  units 
shall  be  2.3(H-(67/Measured  Storage  Volume 
[in  gallons]). 

(vi)  Elxcept  as  provided  in  subparagraph 
(vii),  the  maximum  heat  loss  of  unfired  hot 
water  storage  tanks  shall  be  6.5  Btu  per  hour 
per  square  foot  of  tank  surface  area  (at  an  80 
degree  Fahrenheit  water-air  temperature  dif- 
ference). 

(vii)  Storage  water  heaters  and  hot  water 
storagre  tanks  having  more  than  140  gallons 
of  storage  capacity  need  not  meet  the  stand- 
by loss  or  heat  loss  requirements  specified  in 
subparagraphs  (i)  through  (Hi)  and  subpara- 
graphs (v)  through  (vi)  if  the  tank  surface 
area  is  thermally  insulated  to  R-12.5  and  if  a 
standing  pilot  light  is  not  used. 

Page  135.  line  3,  change  "(D)"  to  "(G)". 

Pa*re  135,  line  7,  change  "or"  to  ",". 

Page  135,  line  3  through  page  136.  line  3. 
strike  page  135,  line  3  through  page  136,  line 
3  and  substitute  the  following  therefor: 

(G)  If  ASHRAEVIES  Standard  90.1  as  in  ef- 
fect on  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  National 
Energy  Security  Act  of  1992  is  subsequently 
amended  with  respect  to  any  type  or  class  of 
small  commercial  package  air  conditioning 
and  heating  equipment,  large  commercial 
package  air  conditioning  and  heating  equip- 
ment, packaged  terminal  air  conditioner, 
packaged  terminal  heat  pump,  warm-air  fur- 
nace, packaged  boiler,  storage  water  heater, 
instantaneous  water  heater,  or  unfired  hot 
water  storage  tank,  then  the  Secretary  shall 
establish  an  amended  uniform  national 
standard  for  that  product  type  or  class  at  the 
minimum  level  for  each  effective  date  speci- 
fied In  the  amended  ASHRAE/IES  Standard 
90.1  unless  he  determines  by  rule  published 
in  the  Federal  Register,  supported  by  clear 
and  convincing  evidence,  that  adoption  of  a 
standard  more  stringent  than  the  amended 
ASHRAEVIES  Standard  90.1  for  such  tHX>duct 
type  of  class  would  result  in  significant  addi- 
tional conservation  of  energy  and  is  techno- 
logically feasible  and  economically  justified. 
If  the  Secretary  issues  a  rule  containing 
such  a  determination,  the  rule  shall  estab- 
lish an  amended  uniform  national  standard 
for  such  product  type  or  class  if  establish- 
ment of  such  standard  will  result  in  signifi- 
cant additional  conservation  of  energy  and  if 
the  establishment  of  such  standard  is  tech- 
nologically feasible  and  economically  justi- 
fied. In  determining  whether  a  standard  is 
economically  justified,  the  Secretary  shall, 
after  receiving  views  and  comments  fur- 
nished with  respect  to  the  proposed  stand- 
ard, determine  whether  the  benefits  of  the 
standard  exceed  its  burdens  by,  to  the  great- 
est extent  practicable,  considering— 

(I)  the  economic  impact  of  the  standard  on 
the  manufacturers  and  on  the  consumers  of 
the  products  subject  to  such  standard; 

(II)  the  savings  in  operating  costs  through- 
out the  estimated  average  life  of  the  product 
in  the  type  (or  class)  compared  to  any  in- 
crease in  the  price  of,  or  in  the  Initial 
changes  for,  or  maintenance  expenses  of,  the 
products  which  are  likely  to  result  ftx»m  the 
imposition  of  the  standard; 

(in)  the  total  projected  amount  of  energy 
savings  likely  to  result  directly  firom  the  im- 
position of  the  standard; 

(IV)  any  lessening  of  the  utility  or  the  per- 
formance of  the  products  likely  to  result 
from  the  Imposition  of  the  standaird; 

(V)  the  impact  of  any  lessening  of  competi- 
tion, as  determined  in  writing  by  the  Attor- 
ney General,  that  is  likely  to  result  from  the 
Imposition  of  the  standard; 
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may  not  prescribe  any  amend- 
which  increases  the  maximum 
energy  use,  or  decreases  the  mini- 
energy  efficiency,  of  a  covered 
The  Secretary  may  not  prescribe  an 
standard  under  this  subparagraph 
if  the  Secretary  finds  (and  publishes 
that  interested  persons  have 
by  a  preponderance  of  the  evi- 
the  standard  is  likely  to  result  in 
liability  in  the  United  States  in 
type  (or  class)  of  performance 
(including   reliability),   fea- 
capacities,  and  volumes  that  are 
the  same  as  those  generally 
in  the  United  States  at  the  time  of 
's  finding.  The  failure  of  some 
classes)  to  meet  this  criterion  shall 
the  Secretary's  determination  of 
to  prescribe  a  standard  for  other 
classes).  A  standard  as  amended  by 
under  this  subsection  shall  be- 
eflective  for  products  manufactured  on 
I  date  which  is 

years  after  the  effective  date  of  the 

standard  in  amended  ASHRAEVIES 

90.1  for  small  commercial  package 

and    heating    equipment, 

terminal       air       conditioners. 

terminal    heat   pumps,    warm-air 

packaged   boilers,   storage   water 

instantaneous   water   heaters,   and 

lot  water  storage  tanks,  and 

thjee  years  after  the  effective  date  of 

standard  in  amended  ASHRAE/ 

90.1  for  large  commercial  pack- 

onditioning  and  heating  equipment. 

I  hat  an  amended  standard  issued  by 

pursuant  to  a  rule  under  this 

(d)(3)(G)  shall  become  effective 

manufactured  on  or  after  a  date 

four  years  after  the  date  the  rule  is 

in  the  Federal  Register. 

criteria  specified  in  subparagraph 

shall  apply  only  to  products  listed 

(d)(3)(G). 
36,  line  14,  insert  "(a)"  after  "(4)", 
bafge  "These  standards"  to  "Standards 
or   established   under   this   sub- 
d)". 

36,  line  6.  after  the  end  of  the  line, 
'ollowing  three  subparagraphs: 
N4twlth8tanding  subparagraphs  (a),  a 
prescribed  or  established  under  this 
(d)  shall  not  preempt  a  standard 
a  product  in  a  building  code  for  new 
if  the  standard  in  the  building 
not  require  that  the  energy  effl- 
such  product  exceed  the  applicable 
energ:y  efficiency  requirement  in 
ASHRAEOES   Standard  90.1,   Pro- 
such  standard  in  the  building 
not  take  effect  prior  to  the  effec- 
of  amended  ASHRAE/IES  SUndard 


Notwithstanding   subparagraph   (a),    a 

prescribed  or  established  under  this 

(d)  shall  not  preempt  the  stand- 

the  State  of  California  for  water- 

pumpe  below  135,000  Btu  per  hour 

capacity)  that  become  effective  on 

1,    1993,    which   standards   sure   set 

Table  (3-6  of  the  California  Code  of 

Title  24,  Part  2,  Chapter  2-53. 

Notwithstanding   subparagraph  (a),   a 

prescribed  or  established  under  this 

(d)  shall  not  preempt  a  state  reg- 

which  has  been  granted  a  waiver  by 

The  Secretary  may  grant  a 

;)ur8uant  to  the  terms,  conditions. 


Sec  'etary. 


criteria,  procedures  and  other  requirements 
specified  in  Section  327(d)  of  this  Act. 

Page  136,  line  8,  change  "(D)"  to  "(G)". 

Page  137,  line  10,  after  line  10  add  a  new 
paragraph  (3)  as  follows: 

(3)  In  the  case  of  products  for  which  the 
Commission  prescribes  a  labeling  rule  under 
paragraph  (1)  manufacturers  and  importers 
of  such  equipment  shall  establish  efficiency 
ratings  for  each  type  of  equipment  in  accord- 
ance with  the  applicable  test  procedures,  and 

(a)  include  the  efficiency  rating  of  the 
equipment  on  or  near  the  permanent  name- 
plate  attached  to  each  piece  of  equipment: 
and 

(b)  prominently  display  the  efnciency  rat- 
ing of  the  equipment  in  new  equipment  cata- 
logs used  by  the  manufacturer  or  importer  to 
advertise  the  equipment. 

(c)  such  other  markings  as  the  Secretary 
may  determine  are  needed  solely  to  facili- 
tate enforcement  of  the  efficiency  standards 
established  under  this  Act. 

In  developing  these  labeling  requirements 
for  electric  motors,  the  Commission  shall 
take  into  consideration  NEMA  Standards 
Publication  MGl-1987. 

(4)  Effective  360  days  after  a  test  procedure 
rule  applicable  to  any  product  is  established 
under  this  subsection,  no  manufacturer,  dis- 
tributor, retailer,  or  private  labeler  may 
make  any  representation— 

(1)  in  writing  (including  any  representation 
on  a  label),  or 

(2)  in  any  broadcast  advertisement, 
respecting  the  energy  consumption  of  such 
equipment  or  cost  of  energy  consumed  by 
such  equipment,  unless  such  equipment  has 
been  tested  in  accordance  with  such  test  pro- 
cedure and  such  representation  fairly  dis- 
closed the  results  of  such  testing." 

Page  138,  line  4,  after  line  4,  redesignate 
subsections  (h)  and  (1)  as  subsections  (1)  and 
(j),  respectively,  and  add  a  new  subsection 
(h)  as  follows: 

(hKl)  Effective  on  the  effective  date  of  this 
Act,  this  section  preempts  any  State  regula- 
tion insofar  as  such  State  regrulatlon  pro- 
vides at  any  time  for  the  disclosure  of  infor- 
mation with  respect  to  any  measure  of  en- 
ergy consumption  of  any  covered  product  if— 

(A)  such  State  regulation  requires  testing 
or  the  use  of  any  measure  of  energy  con- 
sumption or  energy  descriptor  in  any  man- 
ner other  than  that  provided  under  this  sec- 
tion; or 

(B)  such  State  regulation  requires  disclo- 
sure of  information  with  respect  to  the  en- 
ergy use  or  energy  efficiency  of  any  product 
subject  to  this  section  other  than  informa- 
tion required  under  this  section. 

(2)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
'State  regulation'  means  a  law,  regulation, 
or  other  requirement  of  a  State  or  its  politi- 
cal subdivisions. 

Page  140,  line  6,  after  line  6,  add  a  new  sub- 
section (b)  as  follows: 

(b)  Section  340(2)(B)  of  the  Energy  Policy 
and  Conservation  Act  (42  U.S.C.  6311)  is 
amended  by  striking  "(v)  air  conditioning 
equipment;"  and  "(xl)  furnaces;"  and  by  re- 
designating items  (vl).  (vii),  (vlli),  (ix),  (x), 
(xli),  (xili),  and  (xiv)  therein  as  items  (v), 
(vl),  (vll),  (vlli),  (ix).  (X),  (xl),  and  (xli),  re- 
spectively. 


DeCONCINI  amendment  no.  1603 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  (for  Mr.  DECONCmi) 
proposed  an  amendment  to  the  bill  S. 
2166,  supra,  as  follows: 

On  page  72,  line  2,  add  the  following  new 
subparagraphs: 


"(iv)  expand  training  and  information  dis- 
semination programs  in  cooperation  and  par- 
ticipation with  industry  using  existing  tech- 
nology transfer  programs  for  such  sums  that 
may  be  necessary  In  fiscal  year  1993.  1994, 
1995,  and 

(V)  assist  existing  renewable  energy  indus- 
try consortia  and  State  energy  offices  to 
work  cooperatively  with  existing  technology 
transfer  programs. 


BURNS  AMENDMENT  NO.  1604 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  (for  Mr.  BtniNS)  pro- 
posed an  amendment  to  the  bill  S.  2166, 
supra,  as  follows: 

On  page  108,  line  20,  delete  the  words 
"code,  and"  and  insert  the  following:  "codes 
and  standards.". 

On  page  108.  line  23.  delete  "code."  and  in- 
sert the  following:  "codes  and  standards,  and 
methods  which  will  enhance  and  facilitate 
the  use  of  renewable  technologies.". 

Page  114.  line  20.  following  "that",  insert 
the  following:  "both  active  and  passive". 

Page  114,  line  22,  after  the  semicolon,  add 
the  following  new  paragraph  and  renumber 
accordingly: 

"(3)  that  such  rating  shall  take  into  ac- 
count the  benefits  of  peak  load  shifting  con- 
struction practices;". 

Page  125,  line  6,  following  "programs",  in- 
sert the  following:  ",  including  the  effects  of 
building  construction  practices  designed  to 
obtain  peak  load  shifting,". 


ROBE  AMENDMENT  NO.  1605 
Mr.  JOHNSTON  (for  Mr.  ROBB)  pro- 
posed an  amendment  to  the  bill  S.  2166. 
supra,  as  follows: 
At  the  appropriate  place  insert: 

SEC.    .  NATIONAL  SECUIUTY  TAX  SHUT. 

(a)  FiNDDJOS.— The  Senate  finds  that— 

(1)  Conservation  must  be  at  the  heart  of 
any  effective  long-term  national  energy 
strategy;  and  increasing  the  motor  fuels  tax 
would  encourage  Americans  to  purchase 
more  fuel  efficient  vehicles,  car  pool,  and  use 
alternative  forms  of  transportation. 

(2)  By  encouraging  conservation  and  the 
market  for  alternative  fuels.  Increasing  the 
motor  fuels  tax  would  reduce  our  rkliance  on 
imported  oil,  and  would  reduce  the  likeli- 
hood that  American  troope  will  need  to  be 
sent  abroad  to  secure  the  Tree  flow  of  oil. 

(3)  Increasing  the  motor  fuels  tax  would  re- 
duce automobile  pollution,  and,  in  particu- 
lar, would  reduce  the  emission  of  carbon  di- 
oxide, a  key  "greenhouse"  gas. 

(b)  Sense  of  the  Senate.— It  is  the  sense 
of  the  Senate  that  as  part  of  the  Nation's  EJn- 
ergy  Strategy,  the  Senate  Finance  and 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committees  should 
study  the  possibility  of  legislation  to  shift 
some  amount  of  taxation  from  the  Income 
tax  to  the  motor  fuels  tax  to  encourage  con- 
servation and  alternative  fuels,  provided 
that:  (1)  the  revenue  generated  by  the  in- 
crease in  motor  fuels  tax  is  shifted  to  tax- 
payers in  the  form  of  income  tax  reductions 
so  that  the  package  is  revenue-neutral,  does 
not  represent  a  net  tax  increase  on  the  aver- 
age American  family,  and  is  at  least  as  pro- 
gressive as  the  current  Tax  Code;  (2)  the  tax 
shift  does  not  become  effective  until  the  cur- 
rent recession  is  over;  and  (3)  the  tax  shift  is 
phased  in  gradually  to  allow  consumers  and 
industries  to  adjust. 


WELLSTONE  AMENDMENT  NO.  1606 
Mr.  JOHNSTON  (for  Mr.  WELLSTONE) 
proposed  an  amendment  to  the  bill  S. 
2166.  supra,  as  follows: 


On  page  157.  line  25.  insert  "cogeneration 
and  district  heating  and  cooling  applica- 
tions," after  "efficiency.". 


EXON  AMENDMENT  NO.  1607 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  (for  Mr.  ExoN)  pro- 
posed an  amendment  to  the  bill  S.  2166. 
supra,  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill  insert 
the  following: 
SEC.    .  STRATEGIC  DIVERSIFICATION. 

The  Office  or  Barter  within  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Commerce  and  the  Interagency 
Group  on  Countertrade  shall  within  six 
months  from  the  date  of  enactment  report  to 
the  President  and  the  Congress  on  the  fea- 
sibility of  using  barter,  countertrade  and 
other  self-liquidating  finance  methods  to  fa- 
cilitate the  strategic  diversification  of  Unit- 
ed States  oil  imports  through  cooperation 
with  the  former  Soviet  Union  in  the  develop- 
ment of  their  energy  resources.  The  report 
shall  consider  among  other  relevant  topics 
the  feasibility  of  trading  American  grown 
food  for  Soviet  produced  oil.  minerals  or  en- 
ergy. 


JOHNSTON  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  1608 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Wallop,  Mr.  Welx,stone,  Mr.  Adams, 
Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  LEAHY,  and  Mr.  BRAD- 
LEY) proposed  an  amendment  to  the 
bill  S.  2166,  supra,  as  follows: 

Beginning  on  page  93,  line  20,  delete  sec- 
tion 5301  in  its  entirety  and  substitute  the 
following: 

"Sec.  5301.  Streamlining  Regulation 
Under  the  Federal  Power  Acrr.— The  Fed- 
eral Power  Act,  as  amended,  (16  U.S.C.  791a 
et  seq.)  is  further  amended  by  inserting  in 
section  4  ",  and  for  the  purposes  of  sub- 
sections (h)  and  (i),  the  Commission  shall" 
after  "empowered"  and  inserting  the  follow- 
ing after  subsection  (g): 

"(h)  Establish  procedures  that,  to  the  ex- 
tent practicable,  provide  for  the  earliest 
identification  and  performance  of  all  studies 
and  analyses  required  to  be  performed  in 
conjunction  with  an  application  for  a  license 
under  this  part. 

"(1)  Within  one  year  after  enactment  of 
this  subsection,  enter  into  memoranda  of  un- 
derstanding with  each  Secretary  under 
whose  supervision  a  reservation  falls  which 
provides  for: 

"(1)  timely  submission  by  the  Secretary  to 
the  Commission  of  any  proposed  terms  and 
conditions  which  are  relevant  to  the  Sec- 
retary's statutory  responsibilities  for  the 
reservation  with  respect  to  the  proposed 
project; 

"(2)  establishment  and  Implementation  of 
a  process  for  resolution  of  disputes,  if  any. 
between  the  Commission  and  the  Secretary 
concerning  conditions  proposed  by  the  Sec- 
retary In  connection  with  the  licensing  of  a 
project;  and. 

"(3)  identification  and  implementation  of 
measures  to  avoid  duplication  of  effort, 
delay,  and  costs  to  all  parties  in  connection 
with  the  licensing  of  a  project.". 

Beginning  on  page  98,  line  9,  delete  section 
5302  in  its  entirety  and  substitute  the  follow- 
ing: 

"Sec.  5302.  (a)  Memoranda  of  Under- 
standing.—The  Commission  and  all  relevant 
federal  agencies  are  directed  to  enter  into 
memoranda  of  understanding  which  will  es- 
tablish procedures  for  a  consolidated  review 
to  the  fullest  extent  possible  under  the  Na- 


tional Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969  of 
federal  actions  affecting  the  authorization  of 
hydroelectric  projects  subject  to  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Conunission. 

'  (b)  Third  Party  Contracting.— 

"(1)  Where  environmental  documents  are 
prepared  in  connection  with  an  application 
for  a  license  under  Part  1  of  the  Federal 
Power  Act.  the  Commission  may  permit,  at 
the  election  of  the  applicant,  a  contractor, 
consultant  or  other  person  funded  by  the  ap- 
plicant and  chosen  by  the  Conunission  fi'om 
among  a  list  of  such  individuals  or  compa- 
nies determined  by  the  Commission  to  be 
qualified  to  do  such  work,  to  prepare  such 
environmental  document.  The  contractor 
shall  execute  a  disclosure  statement  pre- 
pared by  the  Commission  specifying  that  it 
has  no  financial  or  other  interest  in  the  out- 
come of  the  project.  The  Commission  shall 
establish  the  scope  of  work  and  procedures 
to  assure  that  the  contractor,  consultant  or 
other  i>erson  has  no  financial  or  other  poten- 
tial conflict  of  interest  in  the  outcome  of  the 
proceeding.  Nothing  herein  shall  affect  the 
Commission's  responsibility  to  comply  with 
the  National  Elnvironmental  Policy  Act  of 
1969. 

"(2)  Where  an  environmental  assessment  is 
prei>ared  in  connection  with  an  application 
for  a  license  under  Part  1  of  the  Federal 
Power  Act,  the  Commission  may  permit  an 
applicant,  or  a  contractor,  consultant  or 
other  person  selected  by  the  applicant,  to 
prepare  such  environmental  assessment.  The 
contractor  shall  execute  a  disclosure  state- 
ment prepared  by  the  Commission  specifing 
that  it  has  no  financial  or  other  interest  in 
the  outcome  of  the  project.  The  Commission 
shall  institute  procedures,  including  pre-ap- 
pllcation  consultations,  to  advise  potential 
applicants  of  studies  or  other  information 
forseeably  required  by  the  Commission.  The 
Commission  may  allow  the  filing  of  such  ap- 
plicant-prepared environmental  assessments 
as  part  of  the  application.  Nothing  herein 
shall  affect  the  Commission's  responsibility 
to  comply  with  the  National  Elnvironmental 
Policy  Act  of  1969.". 

On  page  282.  line  1.  delete  the  words 
"Major  Fed-"  and  lines  2  through  19  and  in- 
sert in  lieu  thereof: 

"Memoranda  of  Understanding  .—The 
Commission  and  all  relevant  federal  agencies 
are  directed  to  enter  Into  memoranda  of  un- 
derstanding which  will  establish  procedures 
for  a  consolidated  review  to  the  fullest  ex- 
tent possible  under  the  National  Environ- 
mental Policy  Act  of  1969  of  federal  actions 
affecting  the  authorization  of  natural  gas  fa- 
cilities subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Commission.". 

On  page  282,  line  20,  delete  "(B)"  and  Insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "(b)  Environmental  Impact 
Statements.-". 

On  page  282,  line  22,  delete  "this"  and  in- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  "the  Natural  Gas.". 

On  page  282.  line  23.  strike  "shall"  and  in- 
sert "may". 

On  page  282.  line  24.  insert  "and  chosen  by 
the  Commission  from  among  a  list  of  such 
individuals  or  companies  determined  by  the 
Commission  to  be  qualified  to  do  such 
work",  after  "applicant". 

On  page  282.  line  25.  after  "document."  in- 
sert "The  contractor  shall  execute  a  disclo- 
sure statement  prepared  by  the  Commission 
specifying  that  it  has  no  financial  or  other 
interest  in  the  outcome  of  the  project.",  and 
delete  "The  Commission  shall"  and  all  that 
follows  through  "work."  on  page  283.  line  4. 

On  page  283,  line  11,  delete  "(C)"  and  Insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "(c)  Environmental  Assess- 
mlnts.- 


On  page  283.  line  14.  strike  "shall"  and  In- 
sert "may". 

On  page  283.  line  16.  after  "assessment."  In- 
sert "The  contractor  shall  execute  a  disclo- 
sure statement  prepared  by  the  Commission 
specifying  that  it  has  no  financial  or  other 
Interest  in  the  outcome  of  the  project.". 

On  page  283.  line  20.  strike  "shall"  and  in- 
sert "may". 

On  page  283.  delete  lines  24  and  25  and,  on 
page  284.  delete  lines  1  and  2,  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof: 

"(d)  Any  environmental  review  undertaken 
by  the  Commission  pursuant  to  the  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969  or  by  a 
project  sponsor  must  include  those  facilities 
subject  to  the  Natural  Gas  Act  and  Natural 
Gas  Policy  Act  of  1978.  but  will  not  Include 
any  related  nonjurlsdlctional  facilities  un- 
less the  Commission's  control  and  respon- 
sibility over  those  facilities  is  sufficient  to 
cause  the  private  action  to  become  a  Federal 
action.  To  determine  whether  sufficient  con- 
trol and  resimnsibllity  by  the  Commission 
exists,  the  following  factors  must  be  consid- 
ered: 

"(1)  whether  the  regulated  activity  com- 
prises merely  a  link  In  a  corridor-type 
project; 

"(2)  the  extent  of  the  nonjurisdlctlonal  fa- 
cilities in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  reg- 
ulated activity; 

"(3)  the  extent  to  which  the  entire  project 
will  be  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Com- 
mission; and 

"(4)  the  extent  of  cumulative  Federal  con- 
trol and  responsibility. 

(e)  As  a  part  of  a  required  NEPA  review  of 
proposed  facilities,  at  the  beginning.  FEBC 
shall  meet  with  the  applicant,  other  affected 
Federal,  State  and  local  agencies,  affected 
Indian  Tribes  if  any,  and  other  Interested 
persons  to  Identify  issues  to  be  analyzed  and 
when  serving  as  the  lead  Agency,  FERC  may 
allocate  assignments,  and  establish  time 
frames  necessary  for  the  preparation  of  an 
Environmental  Impact  Statement  (EIS).". 


MURKOWSKI  AMENDMENT  NO.  1609 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  (for  Mr.  MURKOWSKI) 
proposed  an  amendment  to  the  bill  S. 
2166,  supra,  as  follows: 

SECBSOe. 

On  page  105,  at  the  end  of  line  20  strike  "." 
and  insert  ";  and  (3)  a  project  located  near 
Nondalton,  Alaska,  with  application  num- 
bered EL88-25-001." 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS 

COMMrrTEE  ON  RULES  AND  ADMINISTRA-nON 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
announce  that  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration  will  meet  on 
Wednesday,  February  26,  1992,  in  SR- 
301.  The  committee  will  hold  a  hearing 
at  9:30  a.m.  on  three  measures  dealing 
with  the  Smithsonian  Institution:  S. 
1598,  to  authorize  the  Board  of  Regents 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  to  ac- 
quire land  for  watershed  protection  at 
the  Smithsonian  Research  Center,  and 
for  other  purposes;  S.  1682,  to  authorize 
the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  Smithso- 
nian Institution  to  acquire  an  Adminis- 
trative Service  Center  and  for  other 
purposes;  and  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
221,  providing  for  the  appointment  of 
Hanna  Holbom  Gray  as  a  citizen  regent 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 


UMI 


189) 

Thi  committee  will  hold  a  business 
meet  ng  to  mark  up  pending  adminis- 
trati  e  items  at  10:30  a.m. 

Foi  further  information  regarding 
the  h  taring  and  administrative  markup 
on  F  (bruary  26,  please  contact  Carole 
Bless  ngton  of  the  Rules  Conunittee 
staff  }n  224-0278. 
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COMMITTEE  ON  THE  JUDICIARY 

MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
consent  that  the  Commit- 
the  Judiciary  be  authorized  to 
business  meeting  during  the  ses- 
5f  the  Senate  on  Thursday,  Feb- 
6,  1992,  at  11:30  a.m. 
PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objeG|:ion,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Agenda 
i.  nominations 
U.S.  District  Judges 
Ronkld  M.  Whyte,  to  be  United  States  Dis- 
trict ,  udge  for  the  Northern  District  of  Cali- 
fornia 
Jon 
trtct 
nessee . 
Jul! 
trict 


P.  McCalla,  to  be  United  States  Dls- 
udg-e  for  the  Western  District  of  Ten- 


E.  Cames,  to  be  United  States  Dls- 
Judge   for   the   Northern   District   of 


San  ira 
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Stefan 
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FOR  COMMITTEES  TO 
MEET 


Georg  a. 

Nan  ;y  G.  Edmunds,  to  be  United  States 
Distri  :t  Judge  for  the  Eastern  District  of 
Mlchi  ran. 

Dav  d  W.  McKeague,  to  be  United  States 
Distri  :t  Judge  for  the  Western  District  of 
Mlchi  «n. 

Phil  lip  G.  Relnhard,  to  be  United  States 
Distri  ;t  Judge  for  the  Northern  District  of 
niinol  i. 


G.  Beckwlth.  to  be  United  States 
t  Judge  for  the  Southern  District  of 


D.  Merryday,  to  be  United  States 
t  Judge   for  the  Middle  District  of 


J.    Scullln,   Jr..   to  be  United 

District  Judge  for  the  Northern  Dis- 

NewYork. 

Michael  Moore,  to  be  United  States  Dls- 

i  udge  for  the  Southern  District  of  Flor- 


n.  BILLS 

dK— A  bill   to  establish  a  specialized 
)f  judges  necessary  for  certain  Federal 
required  to  be  conducted,  and  for 
mrpose — Heflin 

bill  to  clarify  that  States,  instru- 

of  States,  and  officers  and  em- 

of  States  acting  in  their  official  ca- 

are  subject  to  suit  in  Federal  court 

person  for  infringement  of  patents 

plant  variety  protections,  and  that  all 

remedies  can  be  obtained  in  such  suit 

be  obtained  in  a  suit  against  a  prl- 

efitlty— DeConcinl 

bill  to  amend  certain  trademtu-k 

clarify  that  States,  instrumentalities 

and   officers   and   employees   of 

acting  in  their  official  capacity,  are 

to  suit  in  Federal  court  by  any  per- 

Infringement  of  trademarks,  and  that 

remedies  can  be  obtained  In  such  suit 

a  private  entity— DeConcini 

—A  bill  to  provide  a  cause  of  action 

victims  of  sexual  abuse,  rape,  and  mur- 

ifralnst  producers  and  distributors  of 

pornographic  material— MoConnell 
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S.  580— A  bill  to  amend  title  11  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  Code  to  exclude  from  the  estate  of 
the  debtor  certain  interests  in  liquid  and 
gaseous  hydrocarbons — Bentsen 

S.  1941— A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
forming procedures  for  the  resettlement  of 
refugees  of  the  United  States— Kennedy 

S.J.  Res.  35— A  joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  contributions  and 
expenditures  intended  to  affect  Congres- 
sional and  Presidential  elections— HoUlngs 

S.  1985 — A  bill  to  establish  a  commission  to 
review  the  Bankruptcy  Code,  to  amend  the 
Bankruptcy  Code  in  certain  aspects  of  its  ap- 
plication to  cases  involving  commerce  and 
credit  and  individuals  debtors  and  add  a  tem- 
porary chapter  to  govern  reorganization  of 
small  businesses,  and  for  other  purposes— 
Henin 

COMMITTEE  ON  GOVERNMENTAL  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Govern- 
mental Affairs  Committee  be  author- 
ized to  meet  on  Thursday,  February  6, 
at  10:30  a.m.,  for  a  hearing  on  the  sub- 
ject: getting  the  most  out  of  every  tax 
dollar:  Government  management  and 
budget  1992. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMrrTEE  ON  ENVIRONMENT  AND  PUBLIC 
WORKS 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  ses- 
sion of  the  Senate,  9:30  a.m.,  February 
6,  1992,  to  receive  testimony  on  the  Ha- 
waiian Homes  Commission  Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  FINANCE 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committe 
on  Finance  be  authorized  to  meet  dur- 
ing the  session  of  the  Senate  on  Feb- 
ruary 6,  1992,  at  10  a.m.  to  hear  and  to 
consider  the  nomination  of  Kevin  T. 
Moley  to  be  Deputy  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMFITEE  ON  COMMERCE,  SCIENCE,  AND 
TRANSPORTATION 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Trans- 
portation, be  authorized  to  meet  dur- 
ing the  session  of  the  Senate  on  Feb- 
ruary 6,  1992,  at  10  a.m.  on  the  nomina- 
tion of  Barbara  Hackman  Franklin  to 
be  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMriTEE  ON  FOREIGN  RELATIONS 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  be  authorized 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the  Sen- 
ate on  Thursday,  February  6,  1992,  at 
2:30  p.m.  to  hold  a  hearing  on  the  situa- 
tion in  four  former  Soviet  republics 
possessing  nuclear  weapons. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMrrTEE  ON  ARMED  SERVICES 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services  be  authorized  to 
meet  on  Thursday,  February  6.  1992,  at 
9:30  a.m.,  in  open  session  to  receive  tes- 
timony on  military  conversion,  in  the 
Russian  Federation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMrrTEE  ON  CONSUMER  AND  REGULATORY 
AFFAIRS 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Consumer  and  Regu- 
latory Affairs  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  ses- 
sion of  the  Senate,  Thursday,  February 
6,  1992,  at  10  a.m.  to  conduct  a  hearing 
on  the  Federal  Government's  efforts  to 
pursue  financial  institution  fraud. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMrrTEE  ON  TAXATION 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Taxation  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance  be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  on 
February  6,  1992,  at  2  p.m.  to  hold  a 
hearing  on  competitiveness  and  long- 
term  tax  policy. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SELECT  COMMfTTEE  ON  EAST  ASIAN  AND  PACIFIC 
AFFAIRS 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Elast  Asian  and  Pacific 
Affairs  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee be  authorized  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  on  Thursday, 
February  6,  at  10  a.m.  to  hold  a  hearing 
on  United  States  policy  toward  North 
Korea. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


DESALINATION 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  early  in 
the  first  session  of  the  102d  Congress,  I 
introduced  a  bill  to  rededicate  the  U.S. 
Government  to  funding  the  research 
and  development  of  low-cost  desalina- 
tion technologies.  This  bill  is  currently 
in  the  Environment  and  Public  Works 
Committee  where  I  anticipate  it  will  be 
marked  up  shortly. 

When  I  first  began  working  on  the 
issue  of  desalination  several  years  ago, 
there  was  limited  interest.  Recently, 
however,  water  shortages  in  our  coun- 
try and  abroad  have  resulted  in  an  in- 
creased focus  on  the  ability  of  afford- 
able desalination  technology  to  help 
address  these  problems  and  reduce  the 
possibility  of  conflict. 

An  article  recently  appeared  in  the 
Chicago  Tribune  that  underscores  this 
point.  Entitled  "Water  May  Be  Next 
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Flashpoint  in  Mideaist,"  the  article  de- 
tails the  growing  regional  tensions  in 
the  Middle  East  over  scarce  water  sup- 
plies. It  also  mentions  that  desalina- 
tion may  be  the  best  option  available 
politically  to  reduce  tensions.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  read  this  article  and 
to  support  S.  481,  the  Water  Research 
Act  of  1991,  when  it  comes  to  the  Sen- 
ate floor.  At  this  point,  I  ask  that  the 
article  be  entered  into  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 

[From  the  Chicago  Tribune,  Feb.  2,  1992] 

Water  May  Be  Next  Flashpoint  in  Mideast 

(By  Tom  Hundley) 

AL-AWJA,  Israel-occupied  West  Bank— 
The  mountain  spring  that  once  nourished- 
the  banana  and  orange  groves  of  this  Arab 
village  in  the  Jordan  River  Valley  flows  no 
more. 

The  life-giving  stream  began  to  falter  five 
years  ago.  swindling  to  a  trickle  during  the 
dry  months  of  the  summer,  returning  to  nor- 
mal when  the  winter  rains  came. 

But  early  last  summer,  it  went  completely 
dry  and  experts  doubt  that  even  this  winter's 
record  rainfalls  will  be  able  to  regenerate  It. 

As  a  result,  the  fruit  trees  have  withered 
and  died,  and  the  livelihood  of  dozens  of 
farmers  has  been  ruined. 

Many  farmers  have  been  forced  to  take  the 
jobs  they  most  resent — construction  work  on 
new  Jewish  settlements. 

"The  people  blame  the  Israelis  for  this  dis- 
aster," said  Ibrahim  Najl,  a  30-year-old 
former  farmer. 

It  is  not  hard  to  understand  why.  The  shal- 
low aquifer  that  had  been  the  source  of  the 
Al-Awja  spring  has  been  drained  dry  by  a 
half-dozen  deep  wells  dug  by  Israeli  water 
authorities.  The  wells'  pumps  churn  day  and 
night,  drawing  water  for  dozens  of  new  set- 
tlements that  have  sprouted  like  desert  flow- 
ers over  the  last  few  years  and  lowering  the 
water  table  in  the  arid  hills  of  the  West 
Bank. 

The  struggle  over  scarce  water  resources  is 
hardly  unique  to  the  Israeli-Palestinian  con- 
flict. Indeed,  it  is  the  recurring  theme  of  sev- 
eral intra-reglonal  conflicts  that  have  helped 
make  the  Middle  East  a  political  minefield. 

During  the  Persian  Gulf  crisis.  Egypt's 
leaders  became  apoplectic  when  neighboring 
Sudan— at  Iraq's  behest— reportedly  aimed 
its  missiles  at  the  Aswan  Dam,  which  regu- 
lates the  flow  of  the  Nile,  Egypt's  sole  source 
of  water. 

A  year  earlier,  Syria  and  Iraq  were  mutter- 
ing darkly  against  Turkey  and  its  ambitious 
plans  to  construct  a  series  of  dams  that 
would  greatly  reduce  their  share  of  the  flow 
from  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  rivers. 

The  Turkish  military  now  guards  those 
dams  like  the  gold  in  Ft.  Knox. 

In  Jordan,  King  Hussein  has  said  he  can  en- 
vision only  one  circumstance  that  would 
compel  him  to  go  to  war  with  Israel— a  dis- 
pute over  the  headwaters  of  the  Jordan. 

Elgypt's  late  Anwar  Sadat  once  said  his 
country  would  not  hesitate  to  go  to  war  to 
defend  the  Nile.  His  threat  was  aimed  not  at 
Israel,  with  whom  he  made  peace  in  1979,  but 
at  Egypt's  upstream  neighbors,  Ethiopia  and 
Sudan. 

The  consensus  among  diplomats  in  the  re- 
gion is  that  water  is  the  next  crisis  waiting 
to  happen.  The  problem  is  simple  enough: 
The  arid  Middle  East  does  not  have  enough 
water  to  sustain  the  current  rates  of  popu- 
lation growth  and  economic  development. 

Pollution,  waste  and  mismanagement 
threaten  the  limited  supplies  that  are  avail- 
able. 
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That's  one  reason  why  water  was  at  the 
top  of  the  list  of  topics  discussed  in  Moscow 
at  last  week's  multilateral  Middle  East 
talks. 

"Water  has  become  a  strategic  asset  as 
well  as  an  economic  commodity,"  said 
Kamran  Inan,  the  state  minister  in  charge  of 
Turkey's  ambitious  plans  to  harness  the  Ti- 
gris and  Euphrates.  "In  10  years,  water  will 
be  more  important  than  oil— if  not  more  ex- 
pensive." 

Water  already  has  assumed  paramount  im- 
portance in  the  bitter  political  struggle  be- 
tween Israel  and  the  Arabs.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  Lebanon,  none  of  the  principals — Is- 
rael, Jordan.  Syria  or  the  Palestinians  in  the 
occupied  territories— has  enough  water  to 
meet  current  needs. 

Israel,  however,  holds  the  upper  hand.  Ter- 
ritory seized  from  Jordan  and  Syria  in  the 
1967  war  and  from  Lebanon  in  the  1982  Inva- 
sion has  given  Israel  full  control  of  the  re- 
gion's main  water  resources — the  Jordan  and 
Litani  Rivers  and  the  aquifers  that  He  be- 
neath the  West  Bank. 

According  to  one  U.S.  study,  nearly  half  of 
Israel's  water  now  comes  from  sources  lo- 
cated outside  its  pre-1967  boundaries.  This 
includes  water  that  is  drawn  from  the  vital 
Yarkon-Taninim  aquifer,  which  is  replen- 
ished mainly  by  rains  that  fall  on  the  slopes 
of  the  West  Bank. 

Nor  surprisingly,  Israel's  agriculture  min- 
ister recently  took  out  full-page  newspaper 
ads  warning  that  Israel's  water  needs  pre- 
cluded the  possibility  of  relinquishing  a  sin- 
gle inch  of  territory  taken  from  the  Arabs. 

He  was  not  exaggerating.  For  years.  Israel 
has  been  using  up  its  water  resources  at  5  to 
10  percent  above  the  natural  replenishment 
rate,  a  reckless  practice  that  is  lowering  the 
water  table  and  exposing  the  fragile  under- 
ground aquifers  to  sea  water. 

Israeli  per  capita  consumption  Is  more 
than  300  cubic  meters  of  water  a  year,  low  by 
standards  of  industrialized  nations  but  triple 
the  100  cubic  meter  per  capita  consumption 
of  West  Bank  Palestinians. 

The  reason  for  the  discrepancy  is  simple. 
"Israel  has  full  control  over  the  water  re- 
sources; even  on  our  own  land,  we  can  do 
nothing  without  their  permission,"  said 
Nader  Khatib,  a  water  engineer  for  the  West 
Bank  town  of  Bethlehem. 

Palestinians  in  the  occupied  territories 
traditionally  have  drawn  water  from  numer- 
ous shallow  wells  that  skim  the  upper 
reaches  of  the  underground  aquifers.  But  Is- 
raeli authorities  have  sealed  up  some  of 
these  wells  and  imposed  a  strict  ban  on  new 
Arab  wells. 

Meanwhile,  Jewish  settlers  have  been  pro- 
vided with  deep  wells — such  as  those  near  the 
spring  at  Al-Awja— that  give  the  false  im- 
pression of  an  unlimited  supply  of  water. 

During  this  summer's  drought,  when  many 
Arab  villages  had  no  water  at  all,  residents 
of  neighboring  Jewish  settlements  were  wa- 
tering their  lawns.  The  Israeli  water  author- 
ity gives  residential  customers  a  discount  for 
watering  shrubs  and  flowerbeds. 

Palestinians  complain  that  Israeli  policies 
amount  to  outright  theft  of  their  resources. 
Some  see  it  as  part  of  a  grand  plot  to  destroy 
their  agrarian  society  and  force  them  into 
the  low  end  of  the  Israeli  economy. 

Israelis  counter  that  they  have  upgraded 
the  overall  water  system  in  the  occupied  ter- 
ritories and  that  Palestinian  per  capita  con- 
sumption has  actually  increased  under  Is- 
raeli rule. 

While  these  issues  provide  tinder  for  the 
ongoing  Arab-Israeli  conflict,  many  in  Israel 
are  beginning  to  rethink  the  country's  atti- 
tudes toward  water  usage. 


Israel  currently  allocates  about  70  percent 
of  its  total  water  resources  to  its  heavily 
subsidized  agricultural  sector — part  of  the 
Zionist  dream  to  "make  the  desert  bloom." 
At  the  same  time,  Israel,  with  a  population 
of  4.3  million,  hopes  to  absorb  up  to  1  million 
immigrants  from  the  former  Soviet  Union 
over  the  next  five  years.  Simple  arithmetic 
says  it  cannot  do  both. 

Many  authorities  think  it  would  be  cheap- 
er for  Israel  to  import  food  rather  than  con- 
tinue expensive  agriculture  subsidies. 

"But  agriculture  is  not  just  an  economic 
issue — just  ask  the  American  farmer,"  said 
Hillel  Shuval,  a  water  expert  at  Jerusalem's 
Hebrew  University. 

"Agriculture  is  a  very  deep  Ideological 
issue  in  Zionism.  It's  a  bond  to  the  land,  and 
anything  that  results  in  its  weakening  is  not 
just  a  cost-beneflt  analysis  for  us."  said 
Shuval 

E^ypt  is  faced  with  a  similar  dilemma,  but 
on  a  vastly  larger  scale;  Egypt's  population 
is  55  million,  and  it  Increased  by  1  million 
every  10  months. 

The  agricultural  sector  uses  up  82  percent 
of  Egypt's  water  resources  and  employs  60 
percent  of  its  population,  yet  manages  to 
meet  only  about  half  of  the  nation's  food  re- 
quirements. 

"If  we  don't  do  something  between  now 
and  2005,  we'll  be  in  real  trouble,"  said 
Mahmoud  Abu  Zaid,  director  of  Egypt's 
water  research  authority. 

For  Egypt,  water  policy  is  a  juggling  act 
that  must  measure  the  thirst  of  unrestricted 
population  growth  against  ambitious  plans 
to  reclaim  desert  land  for  agricultural  uses. 

Like  Israel,  Egypt  is  up  against  the  limits 
of  its  water  resources.  It  already  uses  all  55.5 
billion  cubic  meters  of  its  annual  share  of 
the  Nile — and  them  some.  The  extra  water — 
about  5.7  billion  cubic  meters— is  water  that 
is  recycled  two  or  three  times  before  it 
drains  Into  the  Mediterranean. 

Since  1968.  when  the  Aswan  High  Dam  was 
completed,  Egypt  has  reclaimed  more  than  1 
million  acres  of  land  for  farming  and  has 
plans  to  reclaim  a  1.6  million  more  by  2000— 
barely  enough  to  keep  pace  with  the  expand- 
ing population. 

The  new  lands  are  Irrigated  by  water-sav- 
ing drip  and  sprinkle  technologies,  but  the 
vast  majority  of  farmland  in  the  Nile  Valley 
and  Delta  is  irrigated  by  inefficient  canals 
that  have  been  around  since  Pharaonlc 
times. 

"We  do  know  quite  a  lot  about  water  and 
conservation,  but  unfortunately  we  don't 
have  enough  money  to  put  it  into  effect," 
said  Magdy  Sobhi  Yoeef,  a  water  expert  at 
Cairo's  Center  for  Political  and  Strategic 
Studies. 

What  most  worries  Egypt,  however.  Is  that 
100  percent  of  the  Nile's  flow  originates  out- 
side its  borders. 

About  half  the  Nile's  waters  originate  in 
the  highlands  of  Ethiopia;  the  rest  comes 
from  the  equatorial  rainforests  of  central  Af- 
rica, and  all  of  it  must  flow  through  the 
Sudan  before  reaching  Egypt. 

None  of  these  places  is  noted  for  political 
tranquility.  And  while  none  has  the  tech- 
nical wherewithal  to  completely  cut  off  the 
Nile,  several  countries  including  Ethiopia 
and  Sudan  are  starting  to  come  up  with 
strategies  to  exploit  the  Nile  for  their  own 
economic  development.  Inevitably,  this  will 
eat  into  Egypt's  share  of  the  river. 

Little  wonder,  then,  that  former  Egyptian 
Foreign  Minister  Boutros  Boutros-Ghali, 
now  the  new  UN  secretary  general,  framed 
Elgypt's  national  security  as  "a  question  of 
water." 
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Nor  Is  Egypt  the  only  Arab  state  that  Is 
vulne  uble. 

Ni  lety  percent  of  the  Arabic  speaking 
peopli  i  receive  their  water  trom  non-Arabic 
notes  Kamran  Inan,  Turkey's 
waterlcsar. 

Tur  Eey,  one  of  the  few  Middle  Eastern 
count  'ies  with  an  abundance  of  water,  hopes 
rith  water  what  Saudi  Arabia  has  done 
>il  and  position  Itself  as  the  region's 
superpower. 

centerpiece  of  Turkey's  strategy  is  the 

on  Southeast  Anatolia  Project,  which 

'or  the  construction  of  22  dams  along 

u^per  Euphrates  and  Tigris  rivers. 

completed  project  is  expected  to  gen- 
r?  billion  kilowatts  of  electricity  annu- 
TTigate  42  million  acres  of  farmland 
pfovlde  more  than  3  million  Jobs  in  what 
Turkey's   most   Impoverished    and 
region. 
Butlalready  the  ambitious  scheme  has  Tur- 
key's ^j^b  neighbors  in  a  state  of  high  anxi- 
ety 

In  ^u-ly  1990.  when  the  first  phase  of  the 
massife  Ataturk  Dam  was  finished,  Turkey 
the  Euphrates  for  a  month  to  begin 
the  reservoir.  Downstream,  Syria  and 
pfvtested  vehemently. 

point,  the  Ataturk  Dam  has  cut  the 
I  rom  the  Euphrates  by  about  a  third, 
neither  Syria  nor  Iraq  are  soothed  by 
Inan's  assurances  that  "we   never 
use  water  as  a  weapon,  as  the  Arabs 
(lone  with  oil." 
Ind«  Ml,  Turkey  is  aggressively  promoting 
ld4a  for  a  "peace  pipeline"— another  S20 
scheme   that  would  carry  Turkey's 
surplus  to  parched  customers  in  Saudi 
and  Kuwait,  and  perhaps  Syria,  Jor- 
Isrt^l. 
already  Syria  has  threatened  to  block 
pi  wline.  denouncing  it  as  a  Turkish  plot 
st^al"  water  from  poor  Arab  countries- 
Syria— and  sell  to  rich  Arab  coun- 
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Mor^  to  the  point  are  doubts  about  the 
econoi  nic  feasibility  of  such  a  project. 
Turl  :lsh  officials  claim  that  a  pipeline 
carry  6  million  cubic  meters  a  day  at 
S.SO  per  meter  compared  to  the  SI. 50 
it  now  costs  countries  like  Saudi 
to  desalinate  seawater.  But  other  ex- 
ay  the  costs  would  be  about  the  same. 
Defalination  Is  probably  the  best  option 
despite  the  cost,  since  third 
countiy  cooperation  would  not  be  required, 
said  I^brew  University's  Shuval. 

option  Is  more  feasible  than  some  of 
the  ot)ier  far-out  schemes  that  have  been  ad- 
Arabia's  plan  to  tow  icebergs 
he  Arctic:  Israel's  idea  to  float  huge 
waterbags  across  the  Mediterranean, 
clearly,  the  key  to  resolving  the  Mid- 
8  chronic  water  problems  lies   in 
eglonal  cooperation  rather  than  the 
political  deadlock  that  Shuval  accu- 
characterlzes  as  "a  zero  sum  game  in 
nobody  starts  out  with  enough." 

week's  multilateral  talks  in  Mos- 
d^legates  representing  nearly  40  nations 
to  form  a  permanent  working  com- 
of  experts  to  take  up  the  regional 
crisis.  Headed  by  the  U.S.,  the  com- 
voted  to  meet  again  in  spring  to  set 
fdrmal  agenda. 
k  few  key  players  are  not  cooperating, 
which  last  autumn  forced  the  can- 
cellation of  a  major  international  water  con- 
ferenc )  in  Istanbul,  boycotted  Moscow.  The 
Palest  inians  came  to  Moscow,  but  declined 
to  Uk^  part  In  the  Ulks  after  the  conference 
ors  refused  to  accredit  some  of  the 
Palestinian  delegates. 
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Still,  Israel  participated  in  the  talks,  as 
did  Saudi  Arabia,  Jordan  and  a  half-dosen 
other  Arab  states  who  previously  had  refused 
any  nod  to  the  existence  of  their  Jewish 
neighbor. 

Nobody  expected  Immediate  breakthroughs 
in  Moscow— and  none  occurred.  But  the  fact 
that  longtime  antagonists  finally  are  sitting 
down  to  discuss  regional  issues  Is  a  signifi- 
cant achievement  in  itself.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  CALIFORNIA.  MO, 
HEROES 

•  Mr.  BOND.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  pay  tribute  to  some  of  Missou- 
ri's heroes  whose  lives  were  taken  dur- 
ing a  sudden  tragedy  in  the  small  town 
of  California.  MO. 

December  9,  1991.  was  a  day  of  dark- 
ness for  mid-Missouri.  A  gunman  shot 
Moniteau  County  deputy  sheriff,  Leslie 
Roark.  The  gunman  then  left  the  scene 
and  drove  to  the  home  of  the  Moniteau 
County  sheriff  and  shot  and  killed  the 
sherifrs  wife.  Pam  Jones.  Later,  as  a 
search  squad  was  being  formed,  the 
gunman  shot  and  killed  Cooper  County 
sheriff,  Charles  Smith,  and  Miller 
County  deputy  sheriff,  Sandra  Wilson, 
as  they  responded  to  a  call  for  help 
with  the  search.  The  gunman  also  shot 
and  wounded  Russell  Borts,  a  Moniteau 
County  deputy  sheriff. 

Moniteau  County  deputy,  Leslie 
Roark,  was  responding  to  a  call  of  a 
family  disturbance.  Pam  Jones  was 
shot  in  her  home  as  she  participated  in 
a  church  group  gathering.  She  was  an 
unsuspecting  target,  possibly  chosen 
by  the  enraged  gunman  as  a  surrogate 
for  her  husband,  the  Moniteau  County 
sheriff.  Sheriff  Smith  and  Deputy  Wil- 
son unhesitatingly  responded  to  the 
call  for  assistance  from  their  fellow  of- 
ficers, and  gave  the  ultimate  sacrifice. 
These  officers  and  Mrs.  Jones  are  he- 
roes. Missouri  mourns  their  loss,  but 
praises  their  contributions. 

My  deepest  sympathy  goes  to  the  law 
enforcement  officials,  citizens.  State 
and  Federal  agencies,  family,  and 
friends  who  were  involved  in  the  events 
which  unfolded  that  day.  The 
Moniteau,  Cooper,  and  Miller  County 
Sheriff  Departments,  who  sustained 
the  loss  of  their  comrades-at-arms — a 
loss  comparable  to  losing  a  member  of 
one's  family,  I  commend  for  continuing 
to  carry  out  their  vital  jobs  while 
mourning  the  loss  of  their  fellow  offi- 
cers. 

I  also  pay  tribute  to  the  sheriff  de- 
partments of  Morgan,  Johnson,  Cole, 
Pettis,  Platte,  Henry,  and  Boone  Coun- 
ties: to  the  city  police  departments  of 
California,  Bonneville.  Springfield,  Co- 
lumbia, Jefferson  City,  Tipton,  Ver- 
sailles, Eldon,  and  Lake  Ozark:  to  the 
Missouri  Department  of  Conservation, 
the  Missouri  State  Water  Patrol,  and 
Missouri  State  Highway  Patrol  offi- 
cers, and  to  the  Federal  officials  of  the 
FBI,  Bureau  of  Alcohol,  Tobacco,  and 
Firearms,  and  U.S.  marshall's  office: 
for  their  able  assistance  in  this  matter. 


From  all  of  these  search  team  mem- 
bers to  the  California  resident,  Mrs. 
Dorothy  Miller,  in  whose  home  the 
gunman  chose  to  hide,  all  involved 
gave  imselfishly  of  themselves.  Mis- 
souri is  indeed  proud  to  be  home  to 
such  brave  individuals.* 


A  MESSAGE  TO  COLOMBIA  ON 
INDIGENOUS  RIGHTS 

•  Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  I  took  to  the  floor  to  express  my 
preoccupation  over  the  htiman  rights 
situation  in  Colombia.  I  am  happy  to 
report  this  concern  is  shared  by  many 
of  our  colleagues  here  in  the  Senate.  I 
ask  that  a  copy  of  a  letter  we  have  sent 
to  President  Gaviria  about  our  views 
be  reprinted  in  the  Record. 

The  letter  follows: 

U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  DC,  February  6. 1992. 
His  Excellency  Dr.  Cesar  Gaviria  Trujillo, 
President  of  the  Republic  of  Colombia.  Presi- 
dential Residence,  Bogota.  Colombia 

Dear  President  Gaviria:  As  members  of 
the  U.S.  Congress  we  commend  you  on  the 
achievements  of  your  administration  during 
1991.  We  congratulate  you  for  your  role  in 
the  new  constitution  and  Its  political  and  Ju- 
dicial reforms,  for  the  nrst  governmental  re- 
port on  human  rights  violations  by  state 
agents,  and  for  the  steps  you  have  taken  to- 
ward curbing  violence  and  establishing  civil- 
ian control  of  the  military.  We  look  forward 
to  continue  cooperation  between  our  two 
countries. 

We  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
express  our  deep  concern  about  the  recent 
massacre  of  Indigenous  campesinos  on  the 
"El  Nilo"  ranch  in  Calota  (Cauca  Depart- 
ment), and  about  ongoing  violations  of  inter- 
national humanitarian  law  in  Colombia. 

We  share  your  condemnation  of  the  brutal 
massacre  and  mutilation  of  11  men,  5  women, 
and  4  children  of  the  Paez  indigenous  com- 
munity during  a  meeting  to  plan  the  next 
day's  work  on  the  evening  of  December  16, 
1991,  in  "El  Nilo."  We  undersUnd  that  the 
case  is  complex,  given  the  land  dispute  be- 
tween the  indigenous  community  and  the  al- 
leged new  purchasers  of  the  land,  and  given 
the  possible  involvement  of  drug  cartels  in 
that  purchase.  We  are  heartened  that  you 
have  pledged  to  punish  those  responsible  for 
this  crime,  and  we  strongly  support  a  full  in- 
vestigation of  the  case  and  the  bringing  to 
justice  of  those  responsible. 

We  are  especially  concerned  about  reports 
we  have  received  about  events  subsequent  to. 
yet  apparently  related  to,  the  massacre: 

The  Regional  Council  of  Indigenous  of  the 
Cauca  (CRIC)  reports  that  Edgar  Torres,  a 
teacher,  and  Rodolfo  Alvarez,  a  lawyer,  both 
collaborating  with  the  authorities  in  inves- 
tigating the  case  and  both  local  activists 
with  the  Alianza  Democratic/M-19,  were 
killed  within  an  hour  on  January  8,  1992.  In 
addition,  CRIC  reports  that  Mr.  Etnlo 
Vidarte,  also  assisting  authorities  in  the 
case,  "disappeared"  that  same  week. 

Several  members  of  the  CRIC  have  re- 
ceived death  threats  since  the  massacre. 
These  include  Jesus  Enrique  Pinacue,  Jesus 
Rey  Avirama,  Marco  Anibal  Avirama,  Cristo- 
bal Secue  (President  of  the  CRIC),  Edgar 
Avirama.  Anatolio  Qulra  (Recently-elected 
indigenous  Senator),  and  Oscar  Ellas  Lopez. 
(Legal  Counsel,  CRIC). 

In  addition.  Aldemar  Pinzon.  the  rep- 
resentative   of    the    indigenous    territories 


Huellas.  Corinto,  and  Miranda,  and  Apolinar 
Garcia,  the  new  Governor  of  the  territories. 
have  been  informed  that  a  12.000,000-peso 
(US$16,400)  bounty  has  been  placed  on  their 
heads. 

According  to  the  CRIC.  numerous  wit- 
nesses report  that  well-armed  civilian  groups 
continue  to  roam  freely  on  the  ranch  "El 
Nilo."  where  the  massacres  occurred,  and  on 
other  ranches  rumored  to  have  been  acquired 
by  drug  trafficking  organizations.  These 
groups  have  reportedly  announced,  their  will- 
ingness to  commit  another  massacre. 

Our  current  understanding  is  that  state 
forces  have  not  been  implicated  in  these  in- 
cidents. We  understand  that  the  apparent  in- 
volvement of  drug  trafficking  organizations 
in  the  land  tenure  problems  of  the  Cauca  re- 
gion fuels  violence  in  sinister  ways. 

However,  we  believe  that  certain  measures 
taken  by  your  government  could  have  a  pro- 
found positive  effect  on  this  case  and  on  the 
concerns  of  the  indigenous  peoples  of  the 
area. 

We  urge  you  to  continue  to  press  forward 
diligently  in  the  investigation  of  the  El  Nilo 
massacre,  and  to  investigate  fully  the  mur- 
ders of  Mr.  Torres  and  Dr.  Alvarez,  and  the 
disappearance  of  Mr.  Vidarte.  We  urge  you  to 
take  strong  action  against  all  armed  para- 
military groups  and  other  forms  of  private 
Justice,  and  against  infringements  of  the 
rights  of  indigenous  communities,  including 
those  rights  granted  them  under  the  new 
constitution.  Finally,  we  ask  that  you  take 
all  necessary  measures  to  ensure  the  per- 
sonal security  of  indigenous  leaders  and  of 
all  those  persons  connected  with  the  inves- 
tigation of  tfie  El  Nilo  massacre. 

We  would  like  to  express  our  further  con- 
cern about  the  general  level  of  violations  of 
international  humanitarian  law  in  Colombia. 
Respected  national  and  international  human 
rights  organizations,  as  well  as  agencies  of 
your  administration,  have  documented  both 
the  deplorable  abuses  of  the  guerilla  forces 
of  the  Simon  Bolivar  National  Guerilla  Co- 
ordinating Board  and  the  abuses  of  govern- 
ment forces.  The  figures  cited  in  the  Attor- 
ney-General's report  of  complaints  of  gov- 
ernment abuses  are  truly  alarming— 560  per- 
sons murdered.  68  massacres.  664  victims  of 
torture.  616  persons  "disappeared:  by  state 
agents  between  January  1990  and  April  1991. 

We  stand  by  the  positive  steps  you  have 
taken  to  document  and  to  curb  these  abuses, 
and  to  punish  those  responsible.  We  also  rec- 
ognize the  efforts  you  have  made  to  seek  a 
political  solution  to  the  insurgency  and  your 
open  commitment  to  carry  out  law  enforce- 
ment activities  in  a  manner  that  respects 
human  rights.  We  urge  you  to  take  the 
strongest  possible  actions  to  ensure  that 
sanctions  against  human  rights  violators  are 
implemented  and  that  such  violators  are 
prosecuted  to  the  fullest  extent  of  civil  and 
military  law. 

Finally,  we  express  our  deep  concern  over 
the  killing  on  January  29  of  Ms.  Blanca 
Valero  de  Duran.  secretary  of  the  Regional 
Committee  for  the  Defense  of  Human  Rights 
(CREDHOS)  in  Barrancabermeja.  We  strong- 
ly condemn  this  killing  of  a  human  rights 
monitor  and  urge  you  to  prosecute  its  per- 
petrators to  the  full  extent  of  the  law.  We 
also  ask  that  you  take  all  possible  measures 
to  protect  the  lives  of  the  staff  members  of 
CREDHOS. 

We  write  in  a  spirit  of  shared  commitment 
to  human  rights,  including  the  rights  of  cul- 
tural survival.  We  support  any  efforts  that 
you  take  to  affirm  this  shared  commitment. 
Sincerely. 
Alan  Cranston.  Patrick  J.  Leahy.  John 
D.  Rockefeller.  Herb  Kohl.  Paul  Simon. 
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Edward  M.  Kennedy.  David  L.  Boren. 
Barbara  A.  Mikulski.  Brock  Adams. 
Paul  Wellstone.* 


HEALTH  CARE  KEYBOARD 

•  Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  honor  a  small  Wisconsin  busi- 
ness. Health  Care  Keyboard,  which  has 
created  an  innovative  product  that  will 
take  technology  for  the  disabled  into 
the  21st  century. 

Jeffrey  and  William  Szmanda.  two 
brothers  from  Menomonee  Falls.  WI. 
were  invited  to  participate  in  the 
Johns  Hopkins  National  Search  for 
Computing  Applications  to  Assist  Per- 
sons with  Disabilities.  This  competi- 
tion, which  sought  to  identify  innova- 
tive computer  products  and  applica- 
tions that  help  people  with  disabilities, 
attracted  over  750  applicants  nation- 
ally. 

The  Szmanda  brothers  became  sec- 
ond-place winners  in  the  Midwest  re- 
gional competition  and  went  on  to  be- 
come 1  of  only  30  finalists  in  national 
competition. 

The  Health  Care  Keyboard,  invented 
by  Jeffrey  and  William  Szmanda.  is  di- 
vided into  three  sections  that  can  be 
independently  separated,  raised,  low- 
ered, rotated,  and  tilted  into  an  infi- 
nite number  of  positions.  This  im- 
proves access  and  use  by  people  dis- 
abled with  cerebral  palsy,  multiple 
sclerosis,  muscular  dystrophy,  spinal 
cord  injuries,  arthritis,  and  orthopedic 
conditions  such  as  carpal  tunnel  syn- 
drome. 

The  adjustability  of  the  keyboard 
can  help  employers  comply  with  the 
new  requirements  of  the  Americans 
with  Disabilities  Act  of  1990. 

The  product  provided  by  this  small 
business  will  effectively  ease  the  work- 
ing conditions  for  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans across  the  country.  Jeffrey  and 
William  Szmanda  are  to  be  praised  for 
their  visionary  efforts  to  address  the 
needs  of  the  disabled  and  American 
business.* 


JUDGE  JOSEPH  C.  HOWARD 

•  Ms.  MIKULSKI.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  recognize  an  outstanding 
judge  in  my  own  hometown  of  Balti- 
more, MD:  Judge  Joseph  C.  Howard  of 
the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  Maryland.  Judge  Howard  has  been  a 
major  force  in  the  Maryland  judiciary 
for  over  25  years.  He  is  renowned  for 
his  sense  of  fairness  and  for  his  unwav- 
ering demand  for  equal  treatment  of 
all  people  in  the  judicial  system. 

Judge  Howard  may  best  be  described 
as  a  person  of  firsts:  the  first  black 
lawyer  to  win  a  15-year  term  on  the  Su- 
preme Bench  of  Baltimore  City  and  the 
first  black  lawyer  to  gain  admission  to 
Phi  Alpha  Delta,  the  national  legal  fra- 
ternity. I  called  Judge  Howard  a  person 
of  firsts,  but  I  did  so  with  hesitation 
because  the  judge  does  not  like  labels. 


What  I  really  want  to  do  is  share  a  lit- 
tle bit  about  what  makes  Judge  How- 
ard so  unique.  What  makes  him  unique 
is  his  refusal  to  bow  to  authority  and 
the  status  quo  when  he  thinks  that 
change  is  necessary.  Judge  Howard  has 
never  forgotten  his  responsibility  to 
the  black  community  and  has  continu- 
ously fought  for  their  rights  whenever 
he  saw  those  rights  impinged  upon  by 
the  judicial  system.  Judge  Howard  is  a 
fighter  for  the  ideals  he  believes  in  and 
I  like  that. 

Recognizing  that  the  legal  system  is 
often  inadequate  to  deal  with  the  prob- 
lems of  the  poor.  Judge  Howard  has  re- 
fused to  let  class  considerations  enter 
into  his  practice  as  a  jurist.  He  has 
never  forgotten  about  the  ordinary  per- 
son on  the  street  and  about  the  condi- 
tions on  those  streets  which  bring  a 
person  to  his  courtroom.  He  is  re- 
spected for  judicial  decisions  based 
upon  the  individual  merits  and  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case,  not  upon  the 
popular  public  sentiment  of  the  day.  In 
addition.  Judge  Howard  fought  to  have 
blacks  better  represented  in  the  legal 
profession  and  in  the  courthouse  per- 
sonnel. 

Some  of  the  judge's  biggest  fans  are 
young  people:  The  young  lawyers  in  his 
courtroom  who  learned  under  Judge 
Howard  without  belittlement  and  the 
young  courthouse  employees  who  al- 
ways find  an  open  door  at  Judge  How- 
ard's chambers.  Since  1979,  when  Presi- 
dent Carter  nominated  Judge  Howard 
as  the  first  black  Federal  judge  in 
Maryland,  Judge  Howard  has  been  ad- 
mired as  a  good  listener  who  patiently 
permits  lawyers  before  him  to  argue  all 
aspects  of  a  case.  Judge  Howard  has 
shared  his  knowledge  and  skills  by 
serving  the  National  Bar  Association 
in  a  number  of  positions  and  by  serving 
as  a  visiting  law  professor  at  several 
prominent  universities.  Finally,  Judge 
Howard  has  been  a  vocal  advocate  for 
many  underrepresented  groups  facing 
inequities  in  the  court  system. 

Judge  Howard  is  the  author  of  sev- 
eral distinguished  publications  and  en- 
joys numerous  awards  and  recognitions 
from  his  alma  mater.  Drake  Univer- 
sity, and  from  organizations  like  the 
National  Association  of  Negro  Business 
and  Professional  Women's  Clubs.  Inc. 

A  man  of  integrity  and  a  man 
unafraid  to  speak  his  opinion.  Judge 
Howard  is  to  be  commended  for  his 
public  service  to  the  State  of  Maryland 
and  indeed  to  this  entire  country.  He  is 
a  model  for  young  people  today.  Judge 
Howard  has  demonstrated  strength  in 
the  face  of  adversity  and  controversy 
and  is  a  fine  civic  leader  and  distin- 
guished jurist.  I  am  proud  to  honor  this 
upstanding  Maryland  judge.* 


THE  INTELLIGENCE 
REORGANIZATION  ACT  OF  1992 

•  Mr.     MURKOWSKI.     Mr.     President, 
over  the  recess  Senator  BOREN  and  I 


1900 


each  g  ave  a  great  deal  of  thought  to 
what  1  re  wanted  to  accomplish  during 
our  fi  lal  year  as  chairman  and  vice 
chairnjan  of  the  Senate  Select  Com- 
on  Intelligence.  We  resolved 
tiie  reorganization  of  the  intel- 
community  was  our  top  prior- 
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vorld  may  be  less  dangerous,  but 

I  lore  complicated  than  ever  be- 

icymakers  need  clear  informa- 

nd    sharp   analysis.    The    intel- 

community    must    be    leaner. 

f  Dcused.  and  fully  accountable  for 

mates  and  analysis. 

that  end.  Senator  Boren  and 
together  on  a  comprehensive 
ive  proposal,  many  elements  of 
are  included  in  the  reorganiza- 
introduced  by  Senator  Boren. 
changes  were  made  to  the  pro- 
hat  Senator  Boren  and  I  worked 
I  am  reviewing  the  implica- 
these  provisions,  including  the 
to  create  a  Director  of  Na- 
Intelligence.  or  DNI.  While  there 
y  to  be  a  great  deal  of  attention 
ccfcimentary  devoted  to  the  notion 
ntelligence  czar.  I  want  to  focus 
the  overall  structure  of  the  in- 
community   with    emphasis 
accountability. 
I  sign  aboard  Senator  Borens 
offer   other    proposals.    I    will 
a   little   more   time   consulting 
Ijepresentative  Bud  Shuster.  the 
membpr  of  the  House  Perma- 
l^lect  Committee  on  Intelligence, 
as  administration  officials. 

observers  should  not  read 
ich  into  the  fact  that  I  am  not 
this    bill    at    this    time. 
Boren  and  I  have,  and  al- 
ii operate  our  Senate  commit- 
a  bipartisan  basis.  As  long  as  I 
vi(le  chairman,  that  will  be  the  case 
Senate  considers  the  important 
>f  reorganizing  the  intelligence 
ty.» 
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IN  HC  NOR  OF  BLACK  NURSES'  DAY 


BRADLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 

to  commemorate   the   Black 

Day   celebration.    Throughout 

Nation's  history,  we  know  of  the 

contribution      of      black 

ranging  from  heroic  duty  dur- 

Civil  War  to  helping  us  develop 

measures    to    address    our 

iressing  needs  in  our  health  care 

today.  Unfortunately,  the  mag- 

of  their  contribution  has  not  re- 

the  attention,  notice,  reward,  or 

from  our  society  that  they 

0  richly  deserved.  Although  we 

change  the  past,  we  can  stand 

to  ensure  that  our  black  nurses" 

and   ongoing   efforts   to 

(are   for  Americans  in  need  are 

I  Bcognized. 

.  the  health  of  our  country  is  in 

of  crisis.  Health  care  expendi- 

ire  rising  exponentially,  and  ef- 

10   control   them   have   only   re- 
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suited  in  costs  being  shifted  and  con- 
tinuing price  increases.  We  know  that 
at  least  34  million  Americans  have  no 
health  insurance,  and  the  increasing 
costs  threaten  the  coverage  of  millions 
more. 

The  numbers  are  staggering  and  cre- 
ate a  complex  set  of  barriers  for  us  to 
achieve  meaningful  health  care  reform. 
But  these  statistics  convey  little  of  the 
real  story,  of  the  health  care  on  our 
streets,  in  our  cities,  all  across  Amer- 
ica. The  Black  Nurses  Associations 
members  can  tell  a  more  vivid  story. 
For  example,  the  infant  mortality  rate 
in  the  United  States  is  higher  than 
that  in  virtually  every  industrialized 
country.  Yet.  even  that  statistic  is 
misleading  because  the  rate  is  not  the 
same  for  all  Americans.  The  percent- 
age of  babies  who  die  before  they  reach 
age  one  is  tripled  or  quadrupled  in 
many  areas  of  our  inner  cities,  even  in 
our  Nation's  Capital  and  in  our  largest 
and  most  famous  city.  New  York  City. 

Here  in  Washington  DC.  residents 
and  visitors  alike  are  struck  by  the 
beauty  and  grandeur  of  the  powerful 
monuments  and  buildings  that  outline 
the  physical  structure  of  the  world 
power.  Yet  in  stark  contrast  to  the 
pristine  pictures  of  our  monuments  in 
a  postcard,  the  city  is  often  viewed  as 
being  under  siege,  with  problems  of  vi- 
olence, crime,  homelessness.  and  drug 
use.  Visits  to  hospitals  reveal  thou- 
sands of  innocent  babies  who  face  a  life 
of  disadvantages  and  possible  disabil- 
ities because  their  parents  did  not  have 
access  to  prenatal  care. 

There  is  an  alarming  consistency  as 
one  studies  our  Nation's  health  statis- 
tics, that  the  health  problems  for  our 
minority  populations  are  significantly 
worse  than  that  for  others.  We  know 
that  the  major  cause  of  these  dispari- 
ties relates  not  primarily  to  race,  but 
to  the  level  of  education.  But.  the  fact 
that  all  of  these  statistics  about 
health,  education,  and  income  status 
are  so  highly  correlated  tells  us  how 
far  we  have  to  go. 

Our  society  and  our  Congress  are 
working  diligently  to  find  reasonable 
and  responsible  solutions  to  these  dif- 
ficult problems.  One  of  the  most  valu- 
able resources  in  our  arsenal  to 
confront  them  is  our  nurses,  those 
front  line  care  providers  who  daily  han- 
dle everything  from  difficult  medical 
procedures  to  reassuring  and  caring  for 
patients  in  need. 

As  we  move  toward  comprehensive 
health  care  reform,  we  must  carefully 
listen  to  the  experts  who  can  help  us 
devise  throughtful  and  effective  solu- 
tions. As  we  try  to  create  better  oppor- 
tunities for  all  children  to  begin  their 
life  in  good  health  and  with  an  equal 
opportunity  to  reach  their  greatest  po- 
tential, we  must  hear  the  voices  of  our 
most  qualified  professionals.  The  ef- 
forts of  the  members  of  the  Black 
Nurses  Association  are  inspiring  and 
deserve  our  recognition.   On   this  day 


celebrated  in  their  honor,  congratula- 
tions and  thank  you  for  your  valuable 
and  dedicated  service.* 


BLACK  HISTORY  MONTH 

•  Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  every 
February  we  celebrate  Black  History 
Month  to  review  the  rich  history  of  Af- 
rican-Americans. Black  History  Month 
has  become  a  vital  part  in  expanding 
our  understanding  of  the  black  experi- 
ence, and  is  also  key  to  understanding 
America's  experience. 

Our  Nation  has  traveled  a  long  way 
toward  living  up  to  the  high  ideals  that 
we  set  for  ourselves.  As  we  reflect  on 
the  progress  that  we  have  made,  we 
recognize  that  it  has  come  because  men 
and  women  of  all  walks  of  life  have 
made  heroic  personal  sacrifices  and 
confronted  enormous  obstacles  in  order 
to  build  a  better  society. 

Each  person  who  fought  for  a  more 
just  America  has  made  it  possible  for 
others  to  enjoy  greater  freedom.  It  is 
this  context  that  the  contributions  of 
African-Americans  deserves  special 
recognition.  Each  generation  of  Afri- 
can-Americans has  helped  to  pave  a 
better  way  for  the  next  generation  of 
all  Americans.  I  am  proud  that  the 
State  of  Michigan  has  been  home  to 
many  great  African- Americans. 

In  the  1800's  Sojourner  Truth— a 
woman  born  into  slavery  in  New 
York— made  her  way  to  Battle  Creek  to 
battle  against  slavery  and  fight  for  the 
rights  of  women  and  minorities.  She 
helped  thousands  of  slaves  to  freedom 
along  the  underground  railroad  that 
moved  from  the  South  through  Ohio 
and  Indiana  and  into  Michigan.  Com- 
munities such  as  Niles.  Battle  Creek, 
and  Detroit  were  home  to  shelters 
along  that  path  to  freedom. 

The  Second  Baptist  Church  in  De- 
troit is  well-known  for  its  role  as  a 
shelter  to  slaves  who  fought  for  their 
freedom.  Many  visit  the  church  today 
and  gain  awareness  about  the  brutality 
of  slavery  and  the  tremendous  courage 
of  those  who  brought  it  down. 

In  the  1950s  Rosa  Parks,  now  a  resi- 
dent of  Detroit,  ignited  the  civil  rights 
movement  in  Montgomery.  AL.  and 
began  the  crusade  against  discrimina- 
tion and  prejudice.  And  from  this  be- 
ginning. Americans  joined  to  bring 
down  the  unjust  system  of  segregation 
that  had  prevented  millions  of  people 
from  enjoying  the  full  benefits  of  their 
citizenship.  Mrs.  Parks  continues  to 
fight  the  barriers  of  injustice  through 
the  Rosa  and  Raymond  Parks  Insti- 
tute— an  organization  that  prepares 
young  people  for  leadership  by  teach- 
ing them  of  others  who  have  moved  our 
country  forward. 

I  am  proud  that  my  hometown  of 
Flint  was  home  to  the  late  Floyd 
McCree.  the  first  African-American 
mayor  of  a  major  American  city.  His 
work  on  behalf  of  equal  opportunity 
and  his  service  to  the  community  pro- 


vided an  outstanding  example  that  has 
helped  to  pave  the  way  to  full  partici- 
pation in  our  democratic  process  for  all 
citizens. 

Today.  African-Americans  in  Michi- 
gan continue  to  serve  in  the  notable 
tradition  of  those  who  have  strength- 
ened our  society.  Damon  Keith,  of  De- 
troit, is  highly  regarded  as  a  judge  on 
the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Sixth 
Circuit,  one  of  our  Nation's  highest 
courts,  and  has  done  much  to  inspire 
confidence  in  our  legal  system.  Last 
year,  he  joined  a  distinguished  group  of 
citizens  on  the  U.S.  Commission  on  the 
Bicentennial  of  the  Constitution. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  many  Af- 
rican-Americans who  have  added  to  the 
greatness  of  our  history.  There  are 
many  others  who  have  advanced  our 
Nation. 

Thousands  of  people  in  Michigan  will 
take  time  to  honor  and  recognize  the 
tremendous  contributions  of  African- 
Americans  this  month.  I  believe  that  it 
is  important  that  this  is  done.  For 
many  years,  history  did  not  adequately 
recognize  the  achievements  of  African- 
Americans.  Black  History  Month  has 
helped  to  change  that,  and  it  is  abso- 
lutely critical  that  we  recognize  all  of 
the  men  and  women  who  have  built  our 
Nation,  so  that  we  may  be  inspired  by 
their  conviction  to  make  this  a  better 
place  for  all  Americans.* 


HILDRETH.  INC.— AMERICAS 
OLDEST  DEPARTMENT  STORE 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  pleasure  to  announce  the  upcoming 
150th  anniversary  of  Hildreth  Depart- 
ment Store  of  Southampton.  NY.  Their 
proud  history  also  entails  the  distinc- 
tion of  being  America's  oldest  depart- 
ment store,  family  owned  and  operated. 
Founded  by  Lewis  Hildreth  in  1842.  the 
1,200-square-foot  store  serviced  the 
needs  of  Southampton,  a  seaside  farm- 
ing community,  with  the  basic  house- 
hold provisions  and  hardwares  of  the 
day.  An  original  ledger  book  from  that 
era  shows  transactions  made  in  shil- 
lings and  pence.  When  Lewis  Hildreth 
died  of  small  pox  in  1870,  the  store  was 
taken  over  by  his  widow,  Amanda,  and 
their  two  sons  Edgar  and  Henry.  They 
gave  the  store  its  corporate  name, 
E.A.&H.  Hildreth. 

In  the  1870's  when  the  Long  Island 
Railroad  extended  its  service  into  the 
Southampton  area,  the  communities 
growth  was  greatly  expended.  The 
shaded  streets  and  sunny  beaches  were 
very  attractive  to  New  Yorkers  who 
serched  for  an  unspoiled  area  to  spend 
their  summers.  Hildreth's  kept  pace  by 
doubling  its  size  in  1901.  expanding  its 
selection  of  furniture  and  housewares. 

Over  the  past  many  decades 
Hildreth's  has  become  the  focal  point 
of  the  Main  Street  shopping  district. 
On  any  given  day  you  will  find  many 
folks  enjoying  the  ambience  of 
Hildreth's  as  did  the  villagers  of  150 


years  past.  Hildreth's  fine  reputation, 
attentive  service,  and  25.000  square  feet 
of  innovative  merchandising  now  serv- 
ices a  broad  customer  base  ranging 
from  Manhattan  to  Montauk  Point. 
The  roots  of  our  Nation  were  estab- 
lished through  enterprises  such  as 
Hidreth's  and  our  continued  commit- 
ment to  the  community  remains  strong 
and  tireless. 

Congratulations  to  Hildreth's  for  the 
many  years  of  innovation  and  astute 
merchandising  that  have  allowed  them 
to  grow  and  prosper  into  the  nineties. 
Best  wishes  for  continued  success  well 
into  the  future.* 


NONDISCRIMINATION  RETIREMENT 
RULES 

•  Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  primary  goals  of  our  pension  law  is 
to  ensure  that  rank  and  file  employees 
receive  retirement  benefits  that  are 
comparable  to  the  benefits  provided  to 
higher  income  employees. 

In  short,  if  an  employer  provides  re- 
tirement plan  benefits  in  a  nondiscrim- 
inatory manner  among  high  paid  and 
low  paid  employees,  then  the  employer 
may  avail  himself  of  the  tax  benefits 
afforded  qualified  retirement  plans 
under  the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 

Mr. .  President,  these  nondiscrimina- 
tion rules  are  meant,  not  only  to  en- 
sure fair  treatment  of  rank  and  file 
workers,  but  also  to  help  workers  pro- 
vide for  themselves  during  their  retire- 
ment years.  For  these  reasons,  we  must 
also  be  mindful  of  their  objectives. 

In  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1986.  Con- 
gress revised  many  of  the  non- 
discrimination rules.  Over  the  course 
of  the  past  several  years,  the  Treasury 
Department  issued  lengthy  and  com- 
plex proposed  regulations  with  respect 
to  the  modifications  enacted  by  Con- 
gress, including  the  minimum  coverage 
requirements,  section  410(b);  the  defini- 
tion of  compensation,  section  414(s); 
and  the  application  of  the  minimum 
coverage  requirements  based  on  sepa- 
rate lines  of  business,  section  414(r). 

In  addition,  in  May  1990,  Treasury  is- 
sued a  massive  proposed  regulation 
under  section  401(a)(4)  relating  to  the 
nondiscrimination  rules. 

In  September  and  December  1991, 
Treasury  finalized  all  of  these  regula- 
tions, and  as  of  January  1,  1992,  all 
these  regulations  had  become  effective. 

Mr.  President,  these  regulations  con- 
tain hundreds  of  pages  of  complex  rules 
and  formulas.  In  a  September  1991 
hearing  before  the  Finance  Sub- 
committee on  Private  Retirement 
Plans  and  Oversight  of  the  IRS,  which 
I  chair,  the  topic  was  ways  to  simplify 
the  pension  laws.  One  witness  was  com- 
pelled to  drop  on  the  table  in  front  of 
him  the  600  pages  of  the  401(a)(4)  regu- 
lations and  throw  up  his  hands. 

In  addition,  the  final  regulations, 
particularly  the  section  401(a)(4)  regu- 
lations, contained  many  rules  never 
subject  to  public  comment. 


And  now,  the  Treasury  Department  is 
asking  employers  to  learn  and  adapt  to 
the  rules  almost  immediately  or,  in 
many  cases,  retroactively. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  pure  case  of 
good  motive  but  bad  execution  on  the 
part  of  the  Treasury  Department.  In 
this  case,  the  regulatory  process  gone 
awry  is  undermining  the  very  viability 
of  the  private  retirement  system  which 
it  is  attempting  to  protect. 

On  November  14.  1991.  Senator  BENT- 
SEN  and  I  wrote  Treasury  Secretary 
Brady  to  request  these  regulations  be 
delayed. 

Further,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Brady 
dated  November  25.  1991.  all  20  mem- 
bers of  the  Finance  Committee  re- 
quested the  regulations  be  delayed. 

Mr.  President,  to  this  day  I  have 
heard  nothing  from  the  Treasury  De- 
partment about  our  request.  Therefore, 
I  join  Senator  Bentsen  in  offering  this 
legislation  to  force  a  1-year  period  of 
delay  and  public  comment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  a  copy  of 
my  statement,  the  November  14.  1991. 
letter,  and  the  November  25.  1991,  letter 
be  included  in  the  Record. 

The  material  follows: 

Committee  on  Finance. 
Washington.  DC.  November  14.  1991. 
Hon.  Nicholas  F.  Brady. 
Secretary,  Department  of  the  Treasury. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Secretary  Brady:  We  are  writing  to 
urge  you  to  delay  the  effective  date  of  the  re- 
tirement plan  nondiscrimination  rules  re- 
cently issued  by  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice. 

We  strongly  believe  that  the  goal  of  the 
nondiscrimination  rules  is  a  very  important 
one.  Our  laws  should  ensure  that  rank  and 
file  employees  receive  retirement  benefits 
that  are  comparable  to  the  benefits  provided 
to  higher-income  employees. 

However,  we  believe  that  the  January  1. 
1992  effective  date  of  the  pension  non- 
discrimination regulations  is  unrealistic.  A 
January  1.  1992  effective  date  would  mean 
that  in  the  next  few  weeks  pension  experts 
would  have  to  absorb  hundreds  of  pages  of 
new  rules  and.  together  with  other  company 
officials,  make  crucial  decisions  regarding 
the  retirement  benefits  of  millions  of  em- 
ployees. Basic  decisions  about  the  nation's 
retirement  benefits  should  not  be  made  in 
this  fashion. 

What  makes  this  time  frame  even  more  un- 
realistic is  the  fact  that  the  regulations  are 
incomplete.  Many  employers  with  millions 
of  employees  simply  cannot  apply  the  new 
nondiscrimination  rules  without  the  benefit 
of  the  separate  line  of  business  regulations, 
which  have  not  been  finalized.  Moreover,  a 
number  of  new  restrictive  rules  were  added 
in  the  final  regulations  without  having  been 
included  in  the  proposed  regulations.  No  pub- 
lic comment  was  received  on  these  new  rules. 
It  is  our  view  that  these  issues  should  be  ad- 
dressed in  a  careful  and  deliberate  manner 
through  the  regulatory  process,  if  at  all  pos- 
sible. 

For  these  reasons,  we  urge  you  to  delay  the 
effective  date  of  the  regulations  and  to  an- 
nounce your  decision  to  do  so  promptly.  This 
delay  will  give  the  regulatory  process  time 
to  be  completed  and  will  give  plan  sponsors 
time  to  understand  and  apply  the  rules  that 
are  ultimately  adopted. 
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We  b  ilieve  that  the  Treasury  Department 
Is  to  b  !  commended  for  its  serious  effort  to 
deal  w  th  the  complex  issues  surrounding 
pensioi  plan  nondiscrimination  rules.  But. 
very  i  imply,  the  retirement  benefits  of 
Americ  \n  workers  are  too  important  to  be 
restruc  ;ured  in  a  few  weeks  based  on  incom- 
plete n  gulations. 
sjncerely. 

David  Pryor. 
Lloyd  Bestsen. 

Committee  on  Finance. 
Washington.  DC.  Sotember  25.  1991. 
Hon.  NICHOLAS  F.  Brady, 
Secreta  y.  Department  of  the  Treasuru, 
Washin  Hon.  DC. 

Deaf  Secretary  Brady:  We  are  writing  to 
expresi  our  continuing  and  serious  concerns 
over  tl  e  failure  of  the  Department  of  the 
Treasu  y  to  delay  the  effective  date  of  the 
retiren  ent  plan  nondiscrimination  rules  re- 
cently Issued  by  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice. 

As 

pressec 

the  Fi 


y<  u 


know,  these  concerns  have  been  ex- 

in  the  past  by  various  members  of 

ance  Committee.  We  appreciate  your 

attentipn  to  these  issues  and  commend  the 

y  Department  for  its  recent  attempt 

with  the  problem  through  Notice  91- 


Treasu 
to  deal 
38. 

We 
1992 


I'li 


ieve.  however,  that  the  January  1. 

effective    date    of    the    pension    non- 

discrinlination  regulations  remains  unrealis- 

n  after  the  changes  proposed  in  No- 

91438.  Although  the  Notice  is  a  step  in 

direction,  it  is  anything  but  sim- 

the  contrary,  there  appears  to  be  con- 

e  confusion  even  as  to  the  scope  of 

,ice.  In  addition,  the  Notice  does  not 

the  many  questions  that  have  been 

ith  respect  to  the  underlying  regula- 
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is  simply  not  enough  time  between 

'  anb  the  end  of  the  year  for  plan  sponsors 

h  ;  the  decisions  about  their  retirement 

I  iiat  are  required  by  Notice  91-38  and 

rei  ulations.   Basic  decisions  about  the 

i  retirement  system   should   not   be 

this  fashion. 

t  lese  reasons,  we  urge  you  to  delay  the 

e  date  of  the  regulations  and  to  an- 

your  decision  to  do  so  promptly.  This 

'ill  give  the  regulatory  process  time 

(  ampleted  and  will  give  plan  sponsors 

understand  and  apply  the  rules  that 

mately  adopted. 

Treasury  Department  is  to  be  com- 

for  its  serious  effort  to  deal  with  the 

issues    surrounding    pension    plan 

s^rimination  rules.  But  the  retirement 

of  American  workers  are  too  impor- 

be  restructured  in  a  few  weeks  based 

ncc^plete  and  complex  regulations. 

S  ncerely. 
Da  id  Pryor.  Lloyd  Bentsen.  Chuck 
C  rassley.  Bill  Roth.  David  L.  Boren. 
E  3b  Packwood.  Dave  Durenberger. 
J  LCk  Danforth,  Don  Riegle,  Bill  Brad- 
1(  y.  Max  Baucus,  Steve  Symms.  John 
E  peaux.  Tom  Daschle.  Orrin  Hatch. 
I  aniel  Patrick  Moynihan.  Bob  Dole. 
C  eorge  Mitchell.  Jay  Rockefeller.  John 
I- .  Chafee.* 


1  /ORK  INCENTIVE  CREDIT 
CRAIG.  Mr.  President,  it  is  un- 
that   some    issues   Congress 
it  has  laid  to  rest  actually  con- 
to  plague   our  constituents  for 
ind  years. 

addressing   just   such   a   case 


Back  in  1990,  our  colleagues  Senator 
Pryor  and  then-Congressman  Brown 
wrote  letters  to  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, attempting  to  clarify  congres- 
sional intent  regarding  the  now-re- 
pealed work  incentive  credit.  That  cor- 
respondence is  still  significant  in  an 
ongoing  controversy  affecting  one  of 
my  Idaho  constituents, 

I  have  contacted  Senators  Brown  and 
Pryor  and  received  assurances  that 
the  letters  are  accurate  reproductions 
of  the  originals  and  they  have  no  objec- 
tions to  their  being  published  in  the 
Congressional  Record. 

And  I  now  ask  that  the  letters  of 
January  19,  1990,  and  January  29,  1990, 
be  inserted  in  the  Congressional 
Record. 

The  letters  follow: 

U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  DC.  January  19.  1990. 
Hon.  Kenneth  W.  Gideon. 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Department 
of  the  Treasury.  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Assistant  Secretary:  I  am 
writing  to  ask  that  the  Treasury  Department 
clarify  the  application  of  section  7644  of  the 
Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1989 
(See  enclosed).  Guidance  is  needed  because 
there  appears  to  be  confusion  among  some 
Treasury  and  Internal  Revenue  Service  (the 
•■Service")  personnel  in  determining  Con- 
gressional intent. 

Section  7644  settles  a  long-standing  con- 
troversy over  the  now  repealed  Work  Incen- 
tive Credit  cWIN  Credit").  Prior  to  January 
1.  1982.  the  law  was  ambiquous  on  whether  or 
not  an  employer  could  obtain  certification 
for  purposes  of  claiming  the  WIN  Credit  sub- 
sequent to  hiring  an  employee.  Retroactive 
certification  is  not  an  issue  for  employees 
hired  on  or  after  January  1.  1982,  because  the 
Economic  Recovery  Tax  Act  ("ERTA")  pro- 
vided specifically  that  retroactive  certifi- 
cation no  longer  would  be  permitted. 

Chairman  Rostenkowski  and  I  introduced 
legislation  in  1987  to  resolve  this  con- 
troversy. We  acted  in  response  to  the  an- 
nouncement by  the  Service  of  its  position  in 
General  Counsel  Memorandum  39604 
("GCM")  that  retroactive  certification  was 
not  valid  even  for  employees  hired  before 
1982  and  thus  not  covered  by  the  ERTA 
amendment.  I  believe  that  the  legislation 
was  needed  for  two  reasons:  first,  it  was  not 
necessary  to  uphold  the  Service's  GCM  posi- 
tion, which  in  and  of  itself  did  not  have  the 
force  of  law;  and  second.  I  introduced  the  bill 
to  protect  taxpayers  which  had  certified  em- 
ployees on  a  retroactive  basis  before  the 
March  12,  1987  GCM  for  employees  hired  be- 
fore 1982.  As  I  said  in  my  statement  of  intro- 
duction, "in  the  case  of  WIN  Credits  claimed 
on  or  before  March  11,  1987,  the  employer  is 
not  required  to  have  obtained  or  requested 
certification  on  or  before  the  date  the  indi- 
vidual commenced  work  for  the  employer." 

By  enacting  this  provision.  Congress  in- 
tended to  avoid  unnecessary  litigation  and 
possible  further  revenue  loss.  Shortly  after 
introduction,  the  United  States  Tax  Court 
ruled  in  Lucky  Stores  v.  Commissioner  that 
Congress,  prior  to  ERTA,  had  not  specified 
that  WIN  Credit  certification  must  be  con- 
temporaneous with  the  commencement  of 
employment.  Thus,  the  Court's  ruling, 
opened  up  the  possibility  of  further  retro- 
active certification  despite  the  GCM  cutoff 
date  of  March  12,  1987.  Most  importantly,  I 
believe  this  case  further  buttresses  the  view 
that  it  would  be  unfair  to  apply  the  Service's 


GCM  position  for  credits  claimed  prior  to  the 
GCM  announcement. 

Finally,  I  believe  that  legislation  clarify- 
ing prospective  treatment  of  the  retroactive 
certification  issue  was  needed  as  a  matter  of 
fairness:  the  Service  waited  six  years  after 
the  ERTA  amendment  to  take  a  position. 
Many  employers  saw  the  Service's  inaction 
as  further  proof  for  the  validity  of  their  ar- 
guments. Congress  affirmed  this  view  by 
codifying  our  WIN  Credit  bill. 

It  has  come  to  my  attention  that  some 
Service  personnel  are  unclear  about  legisla- 
tion intent.  As  I  have  stated  in  this  letter,  I 
believe  legislative  intent  to  be  quite  clear. 
By  establishing  a  March  12,  1987  effective 
date.  Congress  has  settled  the  issue  of  retro- 
active certification.  To  continue  the  conflict 
will  only  result  in  wasting  the  Service's  time 
and  resources.  I  would  appreciate  if  the 
Treasury  Department  would  issue  guidance 
to  settle  this  dispute,  which  Congress  in- 
tended to  settle  with  passage  of  last  year's 
reconciliation  bill. 
Sincerely, 

David  Pryor. 

House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  DC.  January  29.  1990. 
Hon.  Kenneth  W.  Gideon, 
Assistant  Secretary  (Tax  Policy),  Department  of 
the  Treasury,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Assistant  Secretary:  The  pur- 
pose of  this  letter  is  to  provide  the  Treasury 
Department  with  a  clarification  of  the  legis- 
lative intent  with  respect  to  Section  7644  of 
the  Revenue  Reconciliation  Act  of  1989.  It  is 
our  hope  that  Treasury  will  issue  definitive 
guidance  in  this  regard  to  assist  both  its  dis- 
trict offices  and  taxpayers  engaged  in  dis- 
putes which  are  affected  by  Section  7644. 

Section  7644,  a  provision  which  deals  with 
the  now  repealed  Work  Incentive  Credit 
("WIN  Credit"),  first  came  before  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  during  consideration 
of  the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of 
1987  in  the  form  of  legislation  sponsored  by 
Chairman  Rostenkowski.  An  identical  bill 
was  Introduced  in  the  Senate  by  Senator 
David  Pryor.  Although  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  adopted  the  Chairman's  provi- 
sion, its  enactment  was  delayed  until  1989.  It 
is  our  understanding  that  the  delay  was  oc- 
casioned not  by  substantive  tax  policy  con- 
siderations, but  instead,  by  a  decision  of  the 
leadership  to  set  aside  numerous  legislative 
provisions  in  order  to  facilitate  the  prompt 
enactment  of  the  1987  budget  act. 

In  1989,  we  moved  in  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  for  the  adoption  once  again  of 
the  WIN  Credit  provision.  In  so  doing,  we  re- 
viewed carefully  the  legislative  history  of 
the  Committee's  adoption  of  the  provision  in 
1987,  including  the  Chairman's  statement, 
and  discussed  the  provision  with  the  staff. 
We  acted  with  a  clear  understanding  of  what 
the  provision  was  designed  to  do. 

In  essence.  Section  7644  was  designed  to 
settle  the  controversy  over  whether  retro- 
active certification  of  WIN  Credit  eligible 
employees  was  permissible  under  the  law  for 
employees  hired  prior  to  1982.  This  is  not  an 
issue  with  respect  to  employees  hired  after 
1981,  because  the  Economic  Recovery  Tax 
Act  ("ERTA")  contained  a  provision  elimi- 
nating retroactive  certification  for  such  em- 
ployees. 

The  legal  issue  is  straightforward— to  ob- 
tain the  WIN  Credit  for  any  particular  em- 
ployee, the  employer  was  required  to  request 
the  appropriate  state  or  local  government 
agency  to  certify  that  the  employee  was 
within  one  of  the  groups  of  individuals  for 
which    the   credit   was   available.    Prior   to 


ERTA.  it  was  at  best  unclear  in  the  law 
whether  the  employer  was  required  to  re- 
quest such  certification  on  or  before  such 
time  as  employment  corrmenced.  Absent 
guidance  in  this  respect,  some  employer  filed 
claims  for  the  WIN  Credit  where  the  request 
for  certification  was  made  after  employment 
commenced. 

On  March  11.  1987,  IRS  published  in  General 
Counsel  Memorandum  39604  (the  "GCM")  its 
position  that  retroactive  certification  for 
pre-1982  employees  was  not  permitted.  Be- 
cause IRS  took  this  position  in  1987  with  re- 
spect to  pre-1982  tax  credits,  an  issue  of  fair- 
ness arose— what  should  the  policy  be  with 
respect  to  credits  filed  prior  to  the  GCM 
being  announced? 

The  WIN  Credit  provision  was  designed  to 
act  with  a  measure  of  fairness  in  the  follow- 
ing manner:  first,  to  create  as  binding  statu- 
tory law.  as  opposed  to  IRS'  interpretation 
of  the  law,  the  principle  that  retroactive  cer- 
tification was  not  permissible,  but,  second, 
to  apply  that  principle  only  to  those  employ- 
ers who  filed  their  claims  after  the  GCM  was 
announced  and  who  were  therefore  "on  no- 
tice" of  IRS's  position.  Chairman  Rosten- 
kowski's  1987  Congressional  Record  state- 
ment introducing  the  WIN  Credit  provision 
makes  this  Intent  clear: 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  upholds 
the  principle  that  retroactive  certification  is 
an  inefficient  use  of  a  tax  credit,  yet  in  fair- 
ness to  taxpayers  who  acted  in  reliance  on  the 
availability  of  the  WIN  credit,  applied  this  prin- 
ciple only  to  those  taxpayers  who  have  received 
notice  of  its  application.  [Emphasis  Added) 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee's  Report 
on  the  Revenue  Bill  of  1987  reflects  the 
Chairman's  intent,  stating  that  "because 
many  taxpayers  assumed  the  availability  of 
the  credit  for  employees  for  whom  the  cer- 
tification was  not  obtained  on  or  before  the 
day  the  employee  commenced  service,  the 
committee  believes  this  provision  should  be 
effective  with  respect  only  to  credits  first 
claimed  after  the  GCM  was  published  on 
March  U,  1987." 

It  has  come  to  the  attention  of  our  staffs 
that  some  IRS  personnel  place  a  different  in- 
terpretation on  this  provision,  namely  that 
it  speaks  only  to  credits  filed  after  March  11, 
1987  and  is  otherwise  silent,  leaving  retro- 
active certification  controversies  involving 
credits  filed  before  then  open  for  resolution 
before  IRS  and  the  courts. 

Given  that  the  statutory  language  of  the 
provision  «nisidered  by  the  Committee  in 
1987  and  the  one  enacted  by  Congress  in  1989 
are  identical,  there  should  be  no  doubt  as  to 
the  legislative  intent — taxpayers  are  on  no- 
tice that  retroactive  WIN  Credit  claims  filed 
after  March  11.  1987  are  not  valid.  On  the 
other  hand,  employers  who  filed  claims  be- 
fore March  12,  1987  are  not  to  be  charged  with 
knowledge  of  IRS's  position  and  their  claims 
should  not  be  challenged  on  the  issue  of 
retroactivity. 

When  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
adopted  the  WIN  Credit  provision  in  1989,  a 
new  development,  not  in  existence  when  the 
Committee  acted  in  1987,  was  taken  into  ac- 
count. In  May  of  1989,  the  United  States  Tax 
Court  in  Lucky  Stores  v  Commissioner,  ruled 
that  retroactive  certification  was  valid  for 
employees  hired  prior  to  1982.  As  a  result,  we 
viewed  the  provision  as  a  revenue  raiser,  in 
effect  limiting  the  potential  impact  of  the 
Court's  decision  by  allowing  retroactive  cer- 
tification only  for  claims  filed  before  March 
12.  1987. 

It  would  be  most  helpful  if  Treasury 
promptly  would  announce  its  adherence  to 


this  interpretation  of  the  WIN  Credit  provi- 
sion. 

Sincerely. 

Byron  L.  Dorgan. 
Hank  Brown, 

Members  of  Congress.* 


SOUTH  DAKOTA  HONORS  CRAZY 
HORSE  AND  KORCZAK  ZIOLKOWSKI 

•  Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  President,  the  In- 
dian chief.  Crazy  Horse,  played  a 
prominent  role  in  American  history. 
Born  in  the  Black  Hills  of  what  is  now 
my  home  State  of  South  Dakota,  Crazy 
Horse  was  an  inspirational  leader  of 
the  Sioux  people.  Today,  he  still  stands 
not  only  as  a  powerful  role  model  for 
native  Americans  but  also  as  a  symbol 
for  all  people  of  the  eternal  quest  for 
freedom  and  personal  dignity. 

Korczak  Ziolkowski  is  another  ex- 
traordinary figure  who  nearly  40  years 
ago  dreamed  of  honoring  Crazy  Horse 
by  carving  a  monument  to  this  historic 
Indian  chief  from  a  granite  mountain 
in  his  sacred  Black  Hills  of  South  Da- 
kota. In  1949,  with  the  quiet  determina- 
tion of  a  visionary  and  a  vow  never  to 
accept  Federal  funds  for  his  project, 
Korczak  single-handedly  began  work 
on  the  600-foot  mountain.  By  1982.  when 
he  died  at  the  age  of  74,  he  had  removed 
over  seven  millions  tons  of  rock,  and 
the  rough  form  of  Crazy  Horse  on 
horseback  had  emerged  from  the  moun- 
tain. Today,  Korczak's  project  contin- 
ues under  the  supervision  of  his  re- 
markable wife,  Ruth  Ziolkowski,  who 
is  working  with  several  of  her  children 
and  members  of  the  Crazy  Horse  Memo- 
rial Foundation  to  fulfill  her  husband's 
dream. 

The  year  1992  marks  the  150th  anni- 
versary of  Crazy  Horse's  birth  and  the 
10th  anniversary  of  Korczak 
Ziolkowski's  death.  Last  month,  the 
South  Dakota  Legislature  passed  a 
commemorative  resolution  honoring 
these  remarkable  men  of  vision.  Their 
spirit,  vision,  and  achievement  hold 
important  lessons  for  us  all,  and  I  ask 
that  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

The  resolution  follows: 

Senate  Commemoration  No.  l 

Whereas,  Crazy  Horse,  who  was  born  in  the 
Black  Hills  in  1842,  was  a  remarkable  indi- 
vidual whose  abilities  earned  him  great  re- 
spect from  his  people.  After  Crazy  Horse  saw 
the  government  fail  to  honor  its  treaties,  he 
courageously  defended  his  fieople  and  their 
way  of  life,  and  he  became  a  heroic  figure  to 
his  people  and  a  powerful  example  for  all 
people  of  the  eternal  quest  for  freedom  and 
peace;  and 

Whereas,  sculptor  Korczak  Ziolkowski.  an 
American  of  Polish  descent,  accepted  the  in- 
vitation of  Lakota  chiefs  to  come  to  the 
Black  Hills  to  carve  a  mountain  memorial  to 
Crazy  Horse.  Korczak,  who  declined  govern- 
mental funding,  depicted  Crazy  Horse  as  a 
proud,  symbolic  figure  representing  all 
tribes  of  North  America.  Since  Korczak's 
death  on  October  20,  1982,  his  wife,  Ruth,  and 
their  children  have  perpetuated  his  dream 
with  vision  and  dignity;  and 

Whereas,  the  towering  figure  of  Crazy 
Horse   from   the  granite   mountain   carving 


will  proclaim  for  the  ages:  "My  lands  are 
where  my  dead  lie  buried": 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  commemorated,  by 
the  Sixty-seventh  Legislature  of  the  state  of 
South  Dakota  that  Crazy  Horse  be  honored 
in  1992,  the  year  of  the  one  hundred  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  his  birth,  and  that  Korczak 
Ziolkowski  be  honored  during  1992.  the  tenth 
anniversary  of  his  death.* 


INTERSTATE  BANKING  AND 
BRANCHING  ACT  OF  1992 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
senior  Banking  Committee  member,  I 
have  supported  legislation  to  accom- 
plish comprehensive  reform  of  the  fi- 
nancial services  industry  for  the  past 
decade.  Despite  efforts  last  year  to  pass 
such  legislation,  the  bill  that  passed  in 
the  final  hours  of  the  first  session  of 
the  102d  Congress  fell  far  short  of  its 
mark. 

Indeed,  the  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Corporation  Improvement  Act  of 
1991  does  not  reflect  today's  economic 
realities  nor  does  it  provide  sufficient 
reform  of  the  financial  industry  to  be 
considered  comprehensive  reform. 

Last  year,  the  Banking  Committee 
held  numerous  hearings  to  consider 
various  proposals  for  achieving  com- 
prehensive bank  reform.  One  of  these 
measures,  interstate  banking  and 
branching,  would  provide  cost  savings 
to  banks  by  allowing  the  conversion  of 
a  bank's  subsidiaries  into  branches.  It 
has  been  estimated  that  this  consolida- 
tion could  save  the  banking  industry 
upwards  of  $10  billion.  Interstate  bank- 
ing and  branching  would  also  allow 
banks  to  reduce  risks  through  geo- 
graphic diversification. 

Although  33  States  have  passed  laws 
that  allow  holding  companies  from  all 
other  States  to  acquire  banks  in  their 
State  and  14  States  allow  regional  re- 
ciprocal banking,  interstate  banking 
and  branching  was  not  included  in  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 
Improvement  Act  of  1991. 

Today,  Senator  DODD  has  introduced 
the  Interstate  Banking  and  Branching 
Act  of  1992.  I  am  pleased  to  be  among 
the  original  cosponsors  of  this  legisla- 
tion, along  with  Senators  Garn,  San- 
FORD,  and  Kerry. 

The  Interstate  Banking  and  Branch- 
ing Act  of  1992  marks  an  important 
step  toward  accomplishing  meaningful 
bank  reform.  While  I  expect  there  may 
be  modifications  to  this  bill,  I  hope 
that  Congress  will  pass  this  legislation 
soon.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
it. 


THE  OLDER  AMERICANS  ACT 

•  Mr,  ADAMS.  Mr.  President,  on  No- 
vember 12  in  the  last  session,  we  passed 
unanimously  my  legislation  to  reau- 
thorize the  Older  Americans  Act 
[OAA].  The  House  also  passed  its  ver- 
sion of  the  reauthorization  legislation 
unanimously.  The  Senate  named  its 
conferees,  including  members  of  the  Fi- 
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nance  Committee  to  address  the  Sen- 
ate's provision  concerning  the  Social 
Secur  ty  earnings  test. 

As  1  he  session  ended,  the  House  had 
not  y  Jt  named  its  conferees.  We  are 
waitii  g  for  the  House  to  name  con- 
ferees so  we  can  send  the  legislation  to 
the  Pi  esident  quickly  for  his  signature. 
We  ill  know  that  the  delay  is  over 
the  S  >cial  Security  earnings  test,  not 
anything  in  the  OAA.  It  is  simply  un- 
our  Nation's  elderly  and  those 
^rve  them  with  dedication  and 
to  not  reauthorize  the  act 
becaule  of  another  unrelated  matter. 

earnings  test  must  be  dealt  with. 

strongly  about  that.  Its  current 

s  unfair.  Let's  fix  that.  But  let's 

sending  a  positive  message  of 

millions  of  seniors  while  trying 

figtre  out  what  to  do  about  a  very 

impor  Ant  but  unrelated  problem. 

President,  the  OAA  provides  crit- 
s^rvices  for  great  numbers  of  older 
.  Every  single  Member  of  Con- 
las  low-income  senior  constitu- 
^Vio  eat  nutritionally  sound  meals 
funded  congregate  meal  sites. 
those  who  are  too  frail  or  are 
recup<  rating  from  an  illness,  the  act 
provid  es  home-delivered  meals. 

A  su  bstantial  portion  of  OAA  funds  is 
used  to  provide  transportation  for  es- 
sentia ,  services — to  visit  the  doctor,  to 
attem  a  meal  site,  to  go  to  Social  Se- 
curity about  a  lost  check. 

Fortunately,  in  the  absence  of  a  na- 
tional long-term  care  system,  the  OAA 
provic  Bs  limited  but  critical  support 
for  horne  care  services  for  the  frail  el- 
derly 

The  largest  employment  program  for 
low-in  :ome  Americans  over  the  age  of 
55  is  i:  I  the  OAA.  These  part-time  mini- 
mum vage  workers  are  a  source  of  in- 
valual  le  help  in  community  services 
throui  hout  America. 

Our  reauthorization  legislation 
builds  upon  and  improves  these  and 
other  programs,  and  it  adds  important 
new  p  'ovisions  to  help  vulnerable  and 
disadvantaged  seniors.  Our  new  elder 
title  strengthens  ombudsman 
for  those  in  nursing  homes  and 
Asist  seniors  victimized  by  un- 
scrupi  lous  insurance  companies. 

ii^cludes  a  new  program  to  provide 

to  family  caregivers  to  en- 

them  to  continue  the  loving  care 

)rovide   to   loved   ones  suffering 

Uzheimer's  or  other  chronic  ill- 


12  ;s 


reauthorization  legislation  em- 
health  promotion  and  disease 
prevei|tion  activities  that  can  be  ear- 
in  senior  centers,  meal  sites, 
oiher  settings.  These  services  are 
>nly  essential  to  leading  a 
healtl  ier  and  happier  life  but  to  reduc- 
ing he  ilth  care  costs. 

And  the  OAA  legislation  does  many 
other  things  that  will  help  low-income 
and  ot  her  seniors  in  need.  But  we  can't 
do  an;  thing  new  or  improved  until  the 
act  is  reauthorized.  We  need  to  finish 
this  jc  b  now. 


Mr.  President,  I  trust  that  our  col- 
leagues will  join  me  in  the  commit- 
ment to  both  deal  with  the  earnings 
test  appropriately  and  not  unneces- 
sarily" delay  badly  needed  improve- 
ments in  the  Older  Americans  Act.» 


DECEIT  WITH  REGARD  TO  THE 
EARNINGS  TEST 

•  Mr.  MCCAIN.  Mr.  President,  as  I  stat- 
ed on  the  floor  earlier  this  week,  our 
Nation's  seniors — particularly  our  Na- 
tions  poor  seniors — are  being  severely 
penalized  for  Congress'  lack  of  final  ac- 
tion on  the  Older  Americans  Act,  and 
specifically  on  the  Social  Security 
earnings  limit  provision  which  the  Sen- 
ate adopted  unanimously. 

Accordingly,  I  was  shocked  recently 
when  I  received  a  letter  on  Leadership 
Council  of  Aging  Organizations'  sta- 
tionary that  urged  the  Congress  to 
strip  the  Social  Security  earnings 
limit  from  the  Older  Americans  Act, 
thereby  killing  any  hope  of  addressing 
this  pressing  issue  this  year.  This  posi- 
tion is  in  direct  contradiction  to  the 
position  held  by  the  majority  of  our 
Nation's  seniors,  and  all  of  the  Na- 
tion's major  seniors  organizations. 

Mr.  President,  just  who  does  this 
group  represent? 

My  dismay  only  deepened  after  I 
called  the  two  major  seniors  organiza- 
tions, the  National  Association  of  Re- 
tired Federal  Employees  and  the  Amer- 
ican Association  of  Retired  Persons — 
both  listed  on  the  letter.  Some  mem- 
bers of  the  Leadership  Council  of  Aging 
Organizations,  led  by  the  National 
Council  of  Senior  Citizens,  were  so 
dead  set  on  killing  this  measure,  that 
apparently  NARFE  and  AARP  were  in- 
cluded on  this  letter  without  their  con- 
sent. 

Had  the  National  Council  of  Senior 
Citizens  asked  these  organizations  for 
their  permission  to  add  their  names, 
what  they  would  have  discovered  is 
that  these  organizations  not  only  op- 
pose the  position  the  leadership  council 
takes,  but  believe  it  is  absolutely  im- 
perative that  the  earnings  test  be  dealt 
with  and  not  dropped  as  the  letter  sug- 
gests. 

It  is  worth  asking  if  the  membership 
of  the  National  Council  of  Senior  Citi- 
zens is  aware  of  the  deceitful  practices 
of  their  leadership? 

I  wonder  how  many  other  organiza- 
tions are  listed  on  this  letter,  but 
which  disagree  with  its  contents? 

Rather  than  speak  for  NARFE  and 
AARP,  I  ask  that  their  letters  in  re- 
sponse to  the  leadership  council  as  well 
as  the  letter  of  the  leadership  council 
appear  in  the  Record. 

As  I  have  said  before,  it  is  time  we 
get  on  with  this  conference,  and  get 
the  differences  between  the  Senate  and 
House  provisions  on  the  earnings  limit 
and  Older  Americans  Act  reauthoriza- 
tion measure  resolved.  It  is  time  the 
bill  be  sent  to  the  President  for  his  sig- 


nature. Such  action  would  be  a  true 
service  to  our  Nation's  seniors,  par- 
ticularly those  who  are  most  in  need. 

It  is  incredible  to  me  that  organiza- 
tions, like  the  National  Council  of  Sen- 
ior Citizens  would  practice  such  deceit. 
You  know,  it's  incidents  like  this  that 
make  one  wonder  just  who  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Senior  Citizens  exists 
to  serve  anyway.  I  am  sure  their  con- 
stituency would  find  it  interesting  that 
they  are  actively  working  against  the 
interests  of  this  Nation's  seniors — par- 
ticularly those  measures  that  would 
greatly  assist  the  most  needy  elderly  of 
our  country. 

The  letters  follow: 

Leadership  Counxil  of 
Aging  Organizatio.ns, 
Washington.  DC.  January  23.  1992. 
Hon.  John  McCain, 

U.S.   Senate.   Russell  Senate  Office   Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  McCain:  In  November,  in 
the  concluding  moments  of  an  extended  re- 
authorization process,  the  Older  Americans 
Act  (OAA)  was  amended  on  the  Senate  floor 
with  a  provision  which  would  abolish  the  So- 
cial Security  retirement  test  for  persons 
aged  65  through  69.  Under  that  amendment, 
such  persons  could  work  full-time,  earn  un- 
limited incomes  and  continue  to  receive  full 
Social  Security  retirement  cash  benefits. 

Precisely  because  of  this  amendment, 
which  was  not  subjected  to  any  prior  OAA 
hearings  or  discussions,  the  Senate  and 
House  were  unable  to  come  to  a  conference 
agreement.  Two  months  later  the  Act  re- 
mains hostage  to  this  provision,  which  itself 
has  become  a  factor  in  the  larger  Congres- 
sional debate  on  anti-recession  tax  and 
growth  measures.  There  is  no  indication  of 
any  early  resolution  of  that  debate. 

The  undersigned  members  of  the  Leader- 
ship Council  of  Aging  Organizations  unani- 
mously urge  a  prompt  agreement  among  the 
leadership  to  decouple  the  Social  Security 
issue  from  the  Older  Americans  Act. 

Failure  to  do  so  quickly  would  continue  to 
callously  delay  implementation  of  many  new 
OAA  Initiatives  in  such  areas  as  elder  legal 
rights,  health  promotion  and  long-term  care 
services.  Further  delay  to  decouple  the  is- 
sues threaten  to  more  deeply  involve  the 
OAA  in  important  but  volatile  and  extra- 
neous partisan  and  parliamentary  struggles. 

The  Social  Security  retirement  test  should 
face  the  judgment  of  the  Congress  on  its  own 
merits.  By  releasing  the  Older  Americans 
Act  for  immediate  reauthorization,  the  Con- 
gress can  demonstrate  its  long  and  positive 
record  of  responsive  concern  for  the  well- 
being  of  the  nation's  older  citizens,  their 
families  and  their  communities. 
Sincerely, 

Lawrence  T.  Smedley, 

Chairman. 

January  23, 1992. 

The  following  LCAO  Members  endorse  the 
attached  letter  regarding  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act: 

American  Association  of  Homes  for  the 
Aging. 

American  Association  of  Retired  Persons. 

AFSCME  Retiree  Program. 

American  Society  on  Aging. 

Asociacion  Nacional  Pro  Personas 
Mayores. 

Association  for  Gerontology  in  Higher 
Education. 

Association  for  Gerontology  and  Human 
Development  in  Historically  Black  Colleges 
and  Universities. 


Catholic  Golden  Age. 

Eldercare  America,  Inc. 

Families  USA. 

Gray  Panthers. 

Green  Thumb,  Inc. 

National  Association  of  Area  Agencies  on 
Aging. 

National  Association  of  Foster  Grand- 
parents Program  Directors. 

National  Association  of  Meal  Programs. 

National  Association  of  Nutrition  and 
Aging  Services  Programs. 

National  Association  of  Older  American 
Volunteer  Program  Directors. 

National  Association  of  RSVP  Directors, 
Inc. 

National  Association  of  Retired  Federal 
Employees. 

National  Association  of  Senior  Companion 
Project  Directors. 

National  Association  of  State  Units  on 
Aging. 

National  Caucus  and  Center  on  Black 
Aged.  Inc. 

National  Council  on  the  Aging,  Inc. 

National  Council  of  Senior  Citizens. 

National  Hispanic  Council  on  Aging. 

National  Pacific/Asian  Resource  Center  on 
Aging. 

Older  Women's  League. 

United  Auto  Workers  Retired  Members  De- 
partment. 

National  Association  of 
Retired  Federal  Employees, 
Washington.  DC.  February  4. 1992. 
Hon.  John  McCain, 

U.S.  Senate.  Russell  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Senator  McCain:  Let  me  assure  you 
that  the  National  Association  of  Retired 
Federal  Employees  continues  to  support  eas- 
ing of  the  Social  Security  earnings  limit. 
Even  though  NARFE  was  listed  as  a  signing 
organization  to  a  January  23  letter  from  the 
Leadership  Council  of  Aging  Organizations 
(LCAO).  we  had  not  reviewed  and  agreed  to 
endorse  that  call  for  dropping  the  earnings 
limit  amendment  from  reauthorization  of 
the  Older  Americans  Act. 

We  certainly  align  ourselves  with  the 
LCAO  in  urging  early  conference  action  on 
the  Older  Americans  Act  reauthorization, 
but  NARFE  would  also  hope  that  this  same 
conference  could  agree  on  a  formula  for  lib- 
eralizing the  Social  Security  earnings  test. 

Again,  please  accept  our  thanks  for  your 
efforts  on  behalf  of  all  Older  Americans. 
Sincerely, 

Hal  Price. 

President. 

AARP, 
Washington,  DC,  February  3, 1992. 
Hon.  John  McCain, 

U.S.  Senate,  Russell  Office  Building,  Washing- 
ton, DC. 

Dear  Senator  McCain:  On  January  23,  the 
Leadership  Council  of  Aging  Organizations 
(LCAO)  sent  a  letter  to  members  of  Congress 
urging  them  to  drop  the  Social  Security 
earnings  limit  (retirement  test)  amendment 
from  the  reauthorization  of  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act.  Through  an  error,  the  letter  listed 
AARP  as  one  of  the  organizations  endorsing 
this  position. 

Not  only  does  AARP  not  endorse  this  posi- 
tion, we  sincerely  hope  that  the  conferees  on 
the  Older  Americans  Act  will  reach  an  agree- 
ment to  liberalize  the  Social  Security  earn- 
ings limit.  Both  passage  of  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act  and  raising  the  earnings  limit  are 
extremely  important  to  older  Americans.  We 
do  not  believe  that  these  issues  are  in  con- 
flict. 


If  you  have  any  questions  about  AARP's 
views  on  either  the  Social  Security  earnings 
limit  or  reauthorization  of  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act,  please  contact  Evelyn  Morton  at 
(202)  434-3760. 
Sincerely. 

Horace  B.  Deets.* 

•  Mr.  COATS.  Mr.  President,  last 
week's  comment  by  Japan's  Prime 
Minister  about  the  productivity  of 
American  workers  has  drawn  much  de- 
served fire.  Premier  Kiichi  Miyazawa's 
words  reflected  an  arrogant  and,  frank- 
ly, ignorant  understanding  of  the  men 
and  women  who  have  made  our  country 
the  greatest  economic  force  in  world 
history. 

Moreover,  the  Prime  Minister's  com- 
ments are  simply  wrong.  In  1990,  Ja- 
pan's national  productivity  was  only 
76.9  percent  of  the  United  States — not  a 
very  strong  basis  for  a  Japanese  lec- 
ture about  the  caliber  of  American 
workers. 

No  one  needs  to  teach  the  people  of 
Indiana  anything  about  the  work  ethic. 
Whether  in  the  auto  plants  of  Kokomo 
and  Marion  or  the  steel  mills  of  Gary 
and  Lake  County.  Hoosier  labor  has  for 
decades  made  ownership  of  a  high-qual- 
ity, affordable  car  a  reality  for  vir- 
tually all  Americans.  In  most  of  the 
rest  of  the  world,  car  ownership  is  only 
a  dream. 

Indiana  employs  the  Nation's  second- 
largest  auto  industry  labor  force,  Hoo- 
siers  whose  contributions  have  helped 
lead  to  an  8.3  percent  increase  in  Amer- 
ican auto  sales  last  month  as  compared 
to  a  year  ago. 

Hoosier  industries  have  built  Amer- 
ica, and  Hoosier  farms  have  fed  it — and 
the  story  of  Hoosier  workers  continues, 
stronger  and  more  vibrant  with  the 
passage  of  time. 

Still,  our  economy  is  in  need  of  help. 
That's  why  I  have  spoken  out  strongly 
for  tax  relief  for  families  and  working 
Hoosiers  as  well  as  restraint  in  Govern- 
ment spending. 

Hoosiers  can  take  pride  in  their  pro- 
ductivity, their  tradition  of  economic 
achievement,  and  their  historic  com- 
mitment to  excellence  in  the  work 
place.* 


MEASURE  INDEFINITELY 
POSTPONED— S.  1194 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Calendar  No. 
114,  S.  1194,  the  Urban  Mass  Transpor- 
tation Amendments  Act,  be  indefi- 
nitely postponed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 


EXECUTIVE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  executive  session  to  con- 
sider the  following  nominations: 


Calendar  487.  G.O.  Griffith.  Jr..  to  be 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Intergovern- 
mental and  Interagency  Affairs,  De- 
partment of  Education. 

The  following  nominations  reported 
today  by  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary: 

David  W.  McKeague,  to  be  U.S.  dis- 
trict judge: 

Nancy  G.  Edmunds,  to  be  U.S.  dis- 
trict judge; 

Philip  G.  Reinhard,  to  be  U.S.  dis- 
trict judge; 

Sandra  S.  Beckwith,  to  be  U.S.  dis- 
trict judge; 

Steven  D.  Merryday,  to  be  U.S.  dis- 
trict judge; 

Frederick  J.  Scullin.  Jr..  to  be  U.S. 
district  judge; 

Ronald  M.  Whyte,  to  be  U.S.  district 
judge; 

Julie  E.  Carnes.  to  be  U.S.  district 
judge; 

K.  Michael  Moore,  to  be  U.S.  district 
judge;  and 

Jon  P.  McCalla,  to  be  U.S.  district 
judge. 

I  further  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Senate  proceed  to  immediate  con- 
sideration, and  that  the  nominees  be 
confirmed,  en  bloc,  that  any  state- 
ments appear  in  the  Record  as  if  read, 
that  the  motions  to  reconsider  be  laid 
upon  the  table,  en  bloc,  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  immediately  notified  of  the 
Senate's  action,  and  that  the  Senate 
return  to  legislative  session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

So  the  nominations  were  considered 
and  confirmed  as  follows: 

Department  of  Education 

G.O.  Griffith,  Jr..  of  Mississippi,  to  be  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  Intergovernmental  and 
Interagency    Affairs.    Department    of   Edu- 
cation, vice  Michelle  Easton. 
The  Judiciary 

David  W.  McKeague,  of  Michigan,  to  be 
U.S.  district  judge  for  the  Western  District 
of  Michigan. 

Nancy  G.  Edmunds,  of  Michigan,  to  be  U.S. 
district  judge  for  the  Eastern  District  of 
Michigan. 

Philip  G.  Reinhard,  of  Illinois,  to  be  U.S. 
district  judge  for  the  Northern  District  of  Il- 
linois. 

Sandra  S.  Beckwith,  of  Ohio,  to  be  U.S. 
district  judge  for  the  Southern  District  of 
Ohio. 

Steven  D.  Merryday,  of  Florida,  to  be  U.S. 
district  judge  for  the  Middle  District  of  Flor- 
ida. 

Frederick  J.  Scullin,  Jr.,  of  New  York,  to 
be  U.S.  district  judge  for  the  Northern  Dis- 
trict of  New  York. 

Ronald  M.  Whyte,  of  California,  to  be  U.S. 
district  judge  for  the  Northern  District  of 
California. 

Julie  E.  Carnes.  of  Georgia,  to  be  U.S.  dis- 
trict judge  for  the  Northern  District  of  Geor- 
gia. 

K.  Michael  Moore,  of  Florida,  to  be  U.S. 
district  judge  for  the  Southern  District  of 
Florida. 

Jon  P.  McCalla.  of  Tennessee,  to  be  U.S. 
district  judge  for  the  Western  District  of 
Tennessee. 

statement  on  nominations  of  steve 

merryday  and  mike  MOORE 

Mr.  MACK.  Mr.  President,  it  is  with 
great  pleasure  that  I  introduce  to  you 
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oflFlorida. 

Moore  was  born  in  Coral  Ga- 
j,  and  graduated  from  Florida 
Ijniversity  in  1972  with  a  Bach- 
Arts  degree.  Mike  earned  his 
dedree  from  Fordham  Law  School 
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Steven!  D.  Merryday  and  K 
Moore,  nominees  for  the  U.S 
Court  j  Q  Florida. 

I  an  pleased  to  report  that  this 
mornir  g,  Steven  and  Mike  were  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com 
mittee  and  their  nominations  await 
by  the  full  Senate.  I 
ike  to  take  a  few  moments  to 
my  unqualified  support  for 
these  fine  gentlemen. 
Merryday  was  born  in  Palatka, 
graduated  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
University  of  Florida  in  1972 
Bachelor  of  Arts  degree.  He  also 
law  school  at  the  university, 
his  J.D.  in  1975.  During  his 
the  university,  Steve  earned 
outstanding  distinctions.  To 
a  few.  Steve  served  as  stu- 
president;  was  a  member  of 
Review:  Florida  Blue  Key 
Honorary;  the  University  of 
Hall  of  Fame;  and  was  selected 
University  of  Florida  nominee 

Scholarship. 

completion   of  law   school    in 

practiced  with  Holland  & 

law  firm,  where  he  specialized 

litigation  in  both  State  and 

court.  In  1983,  he  started  his 

law  firm,  Glenn,  Ras- 

Fogarty,  Merryday  &  Russo. 

course  of  his  professional  ca- 

;eve  has  been  very  involved  in 

Bar   and   related   profes- 

activities.    From    1986   to    1988, 

erved    as    chairman    and    vice 

of  the   Thirteenth   Judicial 

Grievance  Committee.  He  has 

on    the    Appellate    Court 

;ommittee  of  the  Florida  Bar 

chairman  of  the  Hillsborough 

Bar   Association's    Education. 

and  Rules  Committee.  He  cur- 

ierves  as  a  member  of  the  Flor- 

of  Bar  Examiners. 

on  his  superb  academic  quali- 

and  his  commitment  to  the 

it   is   evident    that   Steve 

is  extremely  well-qualified 

judgeship  in  the  Middle  Dis- 
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Bar  Board 


commitment  to  Federal  serv- 

immediately  upon  his  grrad- 

from    law    school.    From    1976 

1981,  Mike  served  as  an  Assist- 

1.   Attorney   for   the   Southern 

of  Florida.    During   1979   and 

also  attended  the  gift  and  es- 

program  at  the  University  of 

>chool  of  Law. 

Mike  transferred  to  the  U.S. 
's  Office  in  the  Northern  Dis- 
Florida  and  was  promoted  to 
Assistant  U.S.  Attorney, 
until  1987,  Mike  served  in 
supervisory  capacities  in  the 
orney's  office. 


]}82 


In  1987.  in  recognition  of  his  out- 
standing legal  work,  Mike  was  ap- 
pointed U.S  Attorney  for  the  Northern 
District  of  Florida.  Mike  continued  to 
serve  as  U.S.  Attorney  until  President 
Bush  appointed  him  to  his  current  po- 
sition as  Director  of  the  United  States 
Marshals  Service. 

I  believe  that  Mike's  15  years  of  Fed- 
eral service,  his  professional  experience 
and  his  unwavering  commitment  to  the 
Federal  judiciary — evidence  that  he  is 
extremely  well-qualified  to  fill  this  va- 
cancy in  the  Southern  District  of  Flor- 
ida. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  confirm  both  of 
these  outstanding  nominees. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will  re- 
turn to  legislative  session. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  PRINTING  COPIES 
OF  THE  CONSTITUTION  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  immediate  consider- 
ation of  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
206,  a  concurrent  resolution  authoriz- 
ing the  printing  of  additional  copies  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
just  received  from  the  House;  that  the 
concurrent  resolution  be  agreed  to  and 
the  motion  to  reconsider  adoption  of 
the  resolution  be  laid  upon  the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.    . 

So  the  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res.  206)  was  agreed  to. 


APPOINTMENTS  BY  THE 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  President  pro 
tempore,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  94- 
201.  appoints  Juris  K.  Ubans,  of  Maine, 
to  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Amer- 
ican Folklife  Center. 

The  Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  President 
pro  tempore,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
101^45,  appoints  Lynn  Parker,  of  Vir- 
ginia, to  the  National  Nutrition  Mon- 
itoring Advisory  Council. 


ORDERS  FOR  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  when  the  Senate  recesses 
today  it  stand  in  recess  until  9  a.m.  on 
Friday,  February  7;  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate convenes  on  Friday,  the  Journal  of 
Proceedings  be  deemed  approved  to 
date;  the  time  for  the  two  leaders  be 
reserved  for  their  use  later  in  the  day; 
and  there  be  a  period  for  the  trans- 
action of  routine  morning  business 
until  10:30  a.m.  with  Senators  per- 
mitted to  speak  therein  and  with  the 
time  from  9  to  9:45  under  the  control  of 


Senator  NUNN  and  the  time  from  9:45 
until  10:30  under  the  control  of  Senator 
Daschle  or  his  designee;  that  the  Sen- 
ate resume  consideration  of  the  pend- 
ing business  between  10:30  and  12:30 
p.m.  on  Friday;  and  that  at  12:30  p.m.. 
the  Senate  again  resume  morning  busi- 
ness with  Senator  Byrd  to  be  recog- 
nized to  speak  at  that  time,  for  I'/z 
hours. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  there 
will  be  no  further  rollcall  votes  this 
evening  or  tomorrow. 

The  Senate  will  be  in  session  at  9 
o'clock.  There  will  be  morning  business 
until  10:30.  We  will  return  to  consider- 
ation of  this  bill  at  10:30  for  2  hours  to 
complete  the  business  to  which  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Louisiana  ear- 
lier referred. 

At  12:30,  the  Senate  will  return  to 
morning  business  for  the  purpose  of 
permitting  Senators  to  address  the 
Senate,  and  will  continue  throughout 
the  day  for  as  long  as  is  necessary  to 
permit  those  Senators  who  wish  to 
speak  to  do  so. 


RECESS  UNTIL  9  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  if 
there  is  no  further  business  to  come  be- 
fore the  Senate,  I  now  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess 
as  under  the  previous  order. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate, 
at  10:23  p.m.,  recessed  until  Friday, 
February  7,  1992,  at  9  a.m. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate,  February  6,  1992: 

DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 

CO  GRIFFITH.  JR..  OF  MISSISSIPPI.  TO  BE  ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY  FOR  INTERGOVERNMENTAL  AND  INTER- 
AGENCi'  AFFAIRS.  DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 

THE  ABOVE  NOMINATION  WAS  APPROVED  SUBJECT  TO 
THE  NOMINEES  COMMITMENT  TO  RESPOND  TO  RE- 
QUESTS TO  APPEAR  AND  TESTIFY  BEFORE  AN^'  DULY 
CONSTITUTED  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  SENATE. 

THE  JUDICIARY 

SANDRA  S.  BECKWITH.  OF  OHIO.  TO  BE  US  DISTRICT 
JLTWE  FOR  THE  SOUTHERN  DISTRICT  OF  OHIO 

RONALD  M  WH^TE.  OF  CALIFORNIA.  TO  BE  US  DIS- 
TRICT JUDGE  FOR  THE  NORTHERN  DISTRICT  OF  CALI- 
FORNIA 

PHILIP  O  REINHARD.  OF  ILLINOIS.  TO  BE  US  DISTRICT 
JUDGE  FOR  THE  NORTHERN  DISTRICT  OF  ILLINOIS 

JON  P  MCCALLA.  OF  TENNESSEE.  TO  BE  US  DISTRICT 
JUDGE  FOR  THE  WESTERN  DISTRICT  OF  TENNESSEE 

JULIE  E  CARNES.  OF  GEORGIA.  TO  BE  US  DISTRICT 
JUDGE  FOR  THE  NORTHERN  DISTRICT  OF  GEORGIA. 

NANCi'  G  ED.MUNTJS.  OF  .MICHIGAN.  TO  BE  US  DIS- 
TRICT JUDGE  FOR  THE  EASTERN  DISTRICT  OF  MICHIGAN. 

DAVID  W  MCKEAGUE.  OF  MICHIGAN.  TO  BE  US  DIS- 
TRICT JUDGE  FOR  THE  WESTERN  DISTRICT  X)F  MICHI- 
GAN. 

FREDERICK  J  SCULLIN.  JR  .  OF  NEW  YORK.  TO  BE  U.S. 
DISTRICT  JUDGE  FOR  THE  NORTHERN  DISTRICT  OF  NEW 
YORK 

STEVEN  D  MERRYDAY.  OF  FLORIDA.  TO  BE  U.S.  DIS- 
TRICT JUDGE  FOR  THE  MIDDLE  DISTRICT  OF  FLORIDA. 

K  MICHAEL  MOORE.  OF  FLORIDA.  TO  BE  US  DISTRICT 
JLTXJE  FOR  THE  SOUTHERN  DISTRICT  OF  FLORIDA. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— Friday,  February  7, 1992 


The  House  met  at  11  a.m.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Speaker  pro  tem- 
pore [Mr.  Laughlin]. 


DESIGNATION  OF  SPEAKER  PRO 
TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  House  the  following  commu- 
nication from  the  Speaker: 

Washington.  DC, 

February  7,  1992. 
I   hereby   designate   the   Honorable   Greg 
Laughlin  to  act  as  Speaker  pro  tempore  on 
this  day. 

Thomas  S.  Foley. 
Speaker,  House  of  Representatives. 


PRAYER 


The  Chaplain,  Rev.  James  David 
Ford,  D.D.,  offered  the  following  pray- 
er: 

In  our  headlong  rush  to  seize  the  mo- 
ment and  to  make  our  mark,  we  reflect 
this  day,  O  God,  not  on  our  tasks,  but 
on  the  contributions  of  those  people 
who  have  gone  before  us  and  have 
shown  the  way.  For  those  who  have 
graced  these  Halls  and  shown  the  way 
of  peace  and  justice,  we  offer  our 
thanks;  for  those  who  have  spoken  to 
us  the  words  of  wisdom  and  guided  to- 
ward the  light  of  truth,  we  offer  our 
praise;  and  for  all  those  who  have  had 
great  responsibility  and  difficult  deci- 
sions, we  express  our  appreciation.  May 
we,  each  one,  reflect  on  the  gifts  of 
those  before  us,  and  inspired  by  their 
commitment,  may  we  go  about  our  la- 
bors with  a  sense  of  humility  and  re- 
newed dedication.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  examined  the  Journal  of  the  last 
day's  proceedings  and  announced  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1.  rule  I,  the  Jour- 
nal stands  approved. 


PLEDGE  OF  ALLEGIANCE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  [Mr.  Goss]  is  rec- 
ognized to  lead  the  House  in  the  Pledge 
of  Allegiance. 

Mr.  GOSS  led  the  Pledge  of  Alle- 
giance as  follows: 

I  pledge  allegiance  to  the  Flag  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  of  America,  and  to  the  Republic  for 
which  it  Stands,  one  nation  under  God.  indi- 
visible, with  liberty  and  justice  for  all. 


S"X^PATHY  AND  PRAYERS  FOR 
ALL  KILLED  IN  AIRPLANE 
CRASH  IN  EVANSVILLE,  IN 

(Mr.  MAZZOLI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  ter- 
rible tragedy  occurred  back  home  in 
Kentucky  and  across  the  river  in  Indi- 
ana yesterday  when  a  C-130B  Hercules 
military  transport  on  a  training  flight 
from  the  123d  Tactical  Airlift  Wing, 
which  is  stationed  at  Standiford  Field 
in  my  district,  crashed  into  a  motel- 
hotel  restaurant  complex  which  is  in 
the  district  of  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana [Mr.  McCloskey].  It  killed  all 
five  members  of  the  crew,  all  of  whom 
were  from  the  Louisville  area.  It 
killed,  unfortunately,  11  people  on  the 
ground  and  injured  many  more. 

It  is  a  terrible  tragedy.  Words  that 
we  and  the  Kentucky  delegation,  which 
is  on  the  floor  today,  who  will  speak, 
will  do  very  little  to  assuage  the 
human  toil  and  tragedy,  but  we  do 
want  to  join  and  extend  on  our  behalf 
and  on  behalf  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  McCloskey]  and  the  Indi- 
ana delegation  our  condolences  to  the 
families  and  loved  ones  of  the  deceased. 

The  five  members  of  the  crew,  all  of 
whom  were  killed  and  were  from  the 
Louisville  area,  were:  Maj.  Richard  A. 
Strang,  39.  of  Floyds  Knobs,  IN;  Capt. 
Warren  Klingaman,  26.  of  Louisville; 
Lt.  Vincent  D.  Yancar.  25,  of  Louis- 
ville; M.  Sgt.  William  Hawkins,  41,  of 
Crestwood,  KY;  and  M.  Sgt.  John  H. 
Medley,  38.  of  Louisville. 

Once  again  we  extend,  Mr.  Speaker, 
our  condolences  to  all  the  families  and 
loved  ones  of  these  brave  people. 


SYMPATHY  AND  CONDOLENCES  TO 
VICTIMS  OF  TRAGEDY  IN  EVANS- 
VILLE, IN 

(Mr.  BUNNING  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  BUNNING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  join  my  colleague  from  the 
Third  District  and  also  from  the  First 
District  in  expressing  my  deep  condo- 
lences to  those  members  of  the  Air  Na- 
tional Guard  and  all  others  who  have 
had  a  tragedy  occur  in  Evansville,  IN, 
on  the  crash  of  the  Kentucky  Air  Na- 
tional Guard  plane  today. 

No  one  can  explain  those  things 
away.  No  one  can  explain  why  things 
like  that  happen.  That  was  a  routine 
training  flight  that  had  gone  on  many, 
many  times  before. 


It  is  just  that  everybody  in  Kentucky 
and  Indiana  and  around  this  country 
want  to  express  our  deep  sympathy  for 
those  people  who  died  in  the  service  of 
their  country. 


TRIBUTE  TO  CLEO  N.  APPERSON 

(Mr.  HUBBARD  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  HUBBARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join 
with  my  colleagues  from  Kentucky  in 
expressing  my  heartfelt  sympathy  to 
the  families  of  the  victims  of  yester- 
day's tragic  military  plane  crash  near 
Dress  Regional  Airport  in  Evansville, 
IN. 

This  tragedy  occurred  just  across  the 
Ohio  River  from  my  congressional  dis- 
trict. 

The  plane  was  a  Kentucky  Air  Na- 
tional Guard  transport  plane  on  a 
training  mission.  For  6  years,  I  was  a 
member  of  the  Kentucky  Air  National 
Guard  and  thus  this  tragedy  has  a  spe- 
cial meaning  to  me. 

I  also  take  this  opportunity  to  pay 
tribute  to  a  longtime  friend,  Cleo  N. 
Apperson  of  Mayfield,  KY.  who  died  at 
age  87  yesterday  at  this  home. 

Cleo  Apperson  was  city  clerk  for  my 
hometown  of  Mayfield,  KY.  for  26 
years.  He  had  such  a  good  personality 
and  was  so  friendly  people  in  my  home- 
town didn't  even  complain  as  they  paid 
their  city  taxes. 

Cleo  Apperson  was  an  elder  of 
Mayfield's  First  Christian  Church  and 
a  member  of  the  local  Masonic  Lodge. 
Truly  those  of  us  who  had  the  pleasure 
and  privilege  of  knowing  Cleo  Apperson 
realize  that  this  was  a  wonderful  man. 
He  will  be  greatly  missed. 

Among  the  survivors  of  this  dear 
friend  of  mine  are  his  lovely  and  tal- 
ented wife,  Mary  Kate  Kennedy 
Apperson,  who  for  22  years  was  our 
Graves  County  deputy  circuit  court 
clerk  at  Mayfield;  three  childen — Dr. 
William  Apperson,  pastor  of  the  First 
Christian  Church  of  Meridian,  MS;  Bar- 
bara St.  Aubin,  a  civic  and  church  lead- 
er in  Bethesda,  MD;  and  Walter  Lee 
Apperson,  for  many  years  the  editor  of 
the  Majrfield  Messenger  and  now  the 
publisher  of  the  Murray,  KY.  Ledger 
and  Times;  a  sister,  Evelyn  Ellington 
of  Temple,  TX;  nine  grandchildren  and 
six  great-grandchildren. 

My  wife  Carol  and  I  extend  to  the 
Apperson  family  our  sympathy. 


DThis  symbol  represents  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  D  1407  is  2:07  p.m. 
Matter  set  in  this  typeface  indicates  words  inserted  or  appended,  rather  than  spoken,  by  a  Member  of  the  House  on  the  floor. 
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DEMOCRATS  SHOULD  JOIN  IN 
PAS  5ING  THE  REPUBLICAN 
GROIVTH  PACKAGE 
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GOSS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
to   address   the   House   for   1 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
) 

GOSS.    Mr.    Speaker,    since   we 

hive  42  days  left  until  March  20,  it 

treat  to  hear  the  leaders  over 

jn  the  Democratic  side  of  the 

s  tarting  to  talk  like  they  were 

cans  at  heart. 

a  sudden  they  all  want  to  cut 

teik-ible  burden  of  taxes  that  lies  so 
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ecall  correctly,  many  of  these 
are  now  telling  us  how  dear- 
love  the  middle-class  taxpayer 
they  would  love  to  cut  taxes 
very  same  people  who  voted  for 
tax  increase  in  our  Nation's 
just  a  year  ago. 

unfortunate  that  it  took  a  ter- 
rfcession  to  convince  the  Demo- 
this  body  that  Americans  are 
much. 

just  hope  they  have  learned 
to  join  us — in  42  days— by  pass- 
Republican  growth  package  of 
incentives  to  encourage  long  last- 
term  growth. 
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)ORGAN  of  North  Dakota  asked 

given  permission  to  address 

for  1  minute  and  to  revise 

his  remarks.) 

)ORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 

last  year  during  the  defense 

bill.  I  offered  an  amend- 

\^ich  is  now  law  in  this  country. 

an  account  in  the  De- 

of  Defense  into  which  money 

•e  received  resulting  from  nego- 

between  our  President  and  this 

tration  and  other  countries  for 

now  spend  defense  dollars. 

^ample,  we  spend  American  tax 

to    defend    Japan.    We    spend 

tax   dollars   to  defend   Ger- 

to   defend   France.    We   borrow 

from  them,  increase  our  deficit, 

money   for  the   defense   of 

cbun  tries. 

iime  to  tell  those  countries  the 

is  over.  Uncle  Sam  cannot  af- 

mymore.  You  have  to  start  pay- 

your  own  defense  or  at  least  re- 

ng  us  for  what  we  spend. 

president  signed  that  defense  au- 

on  bill  with  my  amendment  in 

4aid: 

to  treat  this  as  a  recommendation, 
a  requirement. 

written  the  President  this 
ng  that  is  unacceptable. 
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The  President  has  a  responsibility  to 
stop  having  the  American  taxpayer  pay 
for  everybody  else's  defense.  The  Presi- 
dent and  Secretary  Baker  did  a  good 
job  in  dealing  with  burden  sharing  in 
the  gulf  war.  The  President  had  Sec- 
retary Baker  shuttling  around  the  Mid- 
dle East.  He  collected  enormous 
amounts  of  commitments  and  some 
money  coming  in  to  help  defray  the 
cost  of  that  war. 

We  expect  this  administration  to 
have  the  will  and  the  interest  to  do  ex- 
actly the  same  thing  on  a  year-to-year 
basis  with  Japan,  with  Germany,  with 
France,  and  others,  to  begin  relieving 
the  American  taxpayer  of  the  tens  of 
billions  of  dollars  that  we  now  spend  to 
defend  other  countries  who  can  well  af- 
ford to  defend  themselves  or  who  can 
well  afford  to  reimburse  us  for  the 
money  we  are  spending  for  that  pur- 
pose. We  do  not  intend  to  let  the  Presi- 
dent ignore  the  law  that  we  passed  last 
year.  We  have  sent  him  a  letter  with 
the  majority  leadership  on  the  letter 
saying: 

Mr.  President,  we  expect  you  to  pay  atten- 
tion to  this  law  and  to  comply  with  it. 
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BLUEPRINT  FOR  ECONOMIC 
DISASTER 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  DOR- 
GAN]  is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  wanted  to  spend  a  few  min- 
utes addressing  my  colleagues  and  the 
folks  listening  on  the  subject  of  the 
President's  1992  budget. 

This  is  the  1992  budget  the  President 
sent  to  the  U.S.  Congress.  It  is  about  10 
pounds,  about  1,500  pages.  It  is  full  of  a 
lot  of  words,  charts,  graphs,  statistics, 
data,  and  I  wanted  to  talk  a  little 
about  how  this  relates  to  this  country's 
future. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  country  is  going 
through  some  awfully  tough  times. 
People  are  wringing  their  hands  won- 
dering about  the  future,  wondering 
when  this  recession  will  end,  wondering 
what  caused  it,  and  what  could  be  done 
to  fix  it. 

As  we  have  seen  just  this  morning, 
we  have  a  political  environment  in 
which  there  is  not  only  a  Presidential 
campaign  going  on,  but  a  Congress  con- 
ducting business  as  usual. 

We  have  got  folks  saying,  "Oh,  it's 
the  liberals'  fault,"  "It's  the  Demo- 
crats' fault,"  "It's  the  Republicans' 
fault."  The  fact  is  this  country  is  suf- 
fering some  very  serious  economic  dis- 
tress, and  the  question  before  us  is: 
What  do  we  do  to  confront  it?  What  do 
we  do  to  deal  with  it? 

Now  let  me  start  at  the  outset  to  say 
that  I  think  it  is  everybody's  fault.  I 
know  that  is  easy  to  say,  but  I  really 
believe  we  have  had  terrible  leadership. 
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terrible  leadership  from  the  White 
House,  for  a  good  long  while,  and  we 
have  had  a  Congress  unable  to  find  its 
own  way.  Congress  usually  responds  to 
good  leadership.  When  we  have  had  no 
leadership  or  terrible  leadership,  this 
place  will  be  circling  around. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  President  proposes 
very  large  deficits,  and  he  proposes  the 
field  of  play  in  his  budget,  and  then 
Congress  is  content  to  quibble  about 
yardlines  while  the  fact  is:  Everybody 
is  at  fault  with  where  we  find  our- 
selves, and  everybody's  responsibility, 
it  seems  to  me,  from  the  White  House 
to  both  sides  of  the  aisle  here  in  Con- 
gress, is  to  find  a  way  to  join  hands  and 
do  what  is  necessary  to  solve  the  prob- 
lems we  face. 

Now  I  wanted  to  talk  a  little  about 
the  President's  budget,  and  then  I  want 
to  talk  about  the  positive  things  we 
have  to  do  to  try  and  set  this  place 
right.  First,  the  President's  budget: 

I  want  to  demonstrate  why  we  are 
not  getting  any  leadership.  Page  25  of 
the  President's  budget  is  the  page  that 
describes,  after  some  verbiage  and  his 
budget,  outlays,  revenues  and  deficits. 
The  President  stood  at  the  microphone 
behind  me  a  couple  of  weeks  ago,  and. 
as  has  always  been  the  case  with  Presi- 
dents, they  come  down  here,  and  they 
say,  "You  know,  the  villain  is  the  Fed- 
eral deficit.  We've  got  to  deal  with  this 
Federal  deficit.  It  is  crippling  this 
country,"  they  say,  "and.  Congress,  get 
responsible.  Start  doing  something 
about  the  Federal  deficit." 

Well,  it  is  one  thing  to  say  it  from 
the  microphone  behind  me  in  a  Presi- 
dential address.  It  is  quite  another 
thing  to  send  a  plan  down  to  Congress, 
and  let  me  read  the  President's  plan  for 
deficits.  The  President  says  in  his  1992 
budget  book,  "Congress,  I  want  you  to 
enact  deficits  in  this  budget.  If  you 
enact  everything  that  I  recommend." 
now  speaking  as  Mr.  Bush,  "if  you. 
Congress,  enact  everything  I  rec- 
ommend, here's  what  I  want  from  you: 
I  want  you  to  enact  budget  deficits 
equaling  $2.21  trillion  in  added  debt  for 
this  country  this  year  and  in  the  5  suc- 
ceeding years." 

Mr.  Speaker,  people  say.  "How  can 
that  be?  Mr.  Bush  is  a  conservative.  He 
surely  wouldn't  propose  that." 

Page  25  is  available  to  all  Americans, 
and  let  me  just  give  my  colleagues  the 
first  year.  It  is  the  year  we  are  in.  The 
President  says,  "This  year  our  budget 
deficit,"  with  all  of  his  proposals,  "will 
be  $399  billion."  But  in  order  to  get  to 
only  a  $399  billion  deficit,  which  itself 
is  a  disaster — the  largest  deficit  in  the 
history  of  America,  probably  in  the 
history  of  the  world— he  had  to  add  in 
the  Social  Security  surplus  that  we  are 
accruing  this  year,  which  will  be  $74 
billion  this  year.  In  other  words,  $74 
billion  more  will  be  collected  in  the  So- 
cial Security  account  this  year  than  we 
need  to  spend  out  in  Social  Security. 
Why?  Because  when  the  folks  who  are 
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the  baby  boomers  retire  at  the  end  of 
this  century  and  at  the  start  of  the 
next  century,  around  2010.  2015.  we 
know  we  are  going  to  have  trouble  in 
Social  Security  because  then  we  will 
have  the  fewest  number  of  workers  sup- 
porting the  largest  number  of  retired 
people,  and  that  will  create  maximum 
financial  strain. 

So,  in  1983  we  did  one  of  the  few  re- 
sponsible things  in  a  long  while.  We 
said,  "We're  going  to  save  for  the  fu- 
ture. We're  going  to  start  building  up 
some  money  so  we  have  it  when  we 
have  that  strain  on  the  Social  Security 
system."  This  year  there  will  be  a  $74- 
billion  buildup,  receipts  over  expendi- 
tures. 

Now  the  President  says.  "I'm  going 
to  take  that  $74  billion,  and  I'm  going 
to  subtract  it  from  the  budget  deficit 
to  show  you  a  lower  deficit.  "  That 
means  they  misuse  the  Social  Security 
money.  That  money  comes  from  pay- 
checks of  American  workers  and  from 
businesses,  goes  into  a  trust  fund  and 
can  only  be  used  for  Social  Security, 
except  on  this  page,  in  the  President's 
budget,  it  is  used  to  reduce  the  Federal 
deficit. 

THE  REAL  DEFICrP 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  President  says  the 
Federal  deficit  is  $399  billion  this  year. 
But  the  $74  billion  in  Social  Security 
surplus  cannot  honestly  be  used  to  re- 
duce the  deficit.  So,  put  that  aside,  as 
it  must  be,  and  the  real  budget  deficit, 
the  honest  deficit  this  year,  the  real 
operating  budget  deficit,  is  $473  billion 
this  year.  It  is  a  shameful,  reckless, 
and  dangerous  fiscal  policy  that  is 
going  to  break  this  country. 

Now,  add  up  5  years  beyond  this  year, 
and  we  get  a  proposed  budget  from  a 
conservative  President  that  says:  "I 
want  the  Congress  to  adopt  my  plan, 
and  my  plan  says.  'Let's  add  $2.21  tril- 
lion to  the  Federal  debt.'"  That  is  not 
a  plan.  That  is  a  blueprint  for  eco- 
nomic disaster  for  this  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  country  already 
has  a  $3.6  trillion  debt  load,  and  the 
President  says,  "Let's  add  to  that  to 
the  tune  of  a  billion  dollars  a  day. 
every  day,  7  days  a  week,  every  week, 
every  month,  for  6  years,  spending  a 
billion  dollars  a  day  that  we  don't 
have."  That  is  not  a  fiscal  policy  that 
is  going  to  put  this  country  back  on 
track. 

And  that  anticipates  the  President 
getting  everything  he  wants.  If  we  do 
everything  the  President  suggests,  we 
end  up  with  $2.21  trillion  in  additional 
debt  in  this  country. 

Well,  what  should  we  do?  Clearly  I 
am  not  very  impressed  with  this  budg- 
et. This  is  not  leadership.  This  is  a  doc- 
ument from  an  administration  that  is 
waving  the  white  flag  of  surrender  on 
economic  policy.  It  is  an  administra- 
tion that  is  saying,  "I  give  up  on  defi- 
cits. We're  going  to  lead  in  the  wrong 
direction.." 

And  I  have  said  Congress  is  not  much 
better.  This  body  is  not  without  fault. 
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The  fact  is,  people  say,  "The  Demo- 
crats are  at  fault,"  "The  Republicans 
are  at  fault."  If  we  look  honestly  at 
the  spending  appetites  of  Republicans 
and  Democrats,  we  will  not  see  a 
plugged  nickel's  worth  of  difference. 
There  is  a  difference  in  what  they  want 
to  spend  money  on,  but  there  is  no  dif- 
ference in  the  amount  of  money  they 
want  to  spend.  They  can  talk  until 
they  are  blue  in  the  face  and  they  can- 
not get  rid  of  the  facts.  The  facts  are 
that  the  Republicans  want  to  spend  as 
much  as  the  Democrats. 

They  all  want  to  spend  too  much. 
This  side  wants  to  spend  it  on  defense, 
and  this  side  wants  to  spend  it  on  do- 
mestic programs,  but  the  fact  is  it  is 
clear  over  the  last  10  years  both  sides 
want  to  spend  more  money  than  we 
have,  so  it  is  not  either  side  pointing 
fingers  and  one  is  a  big  spender  and  the 
other  is  not.  It  is  simply  not  the  case. 

In  fact,  this  document  from  a  Repub- 
lican President  demonstrates  that 
there  is  a  Republican,  at  least,  that 
says.  "I  want  my  colleagues  to  join  me 
in  adding  $2  trillion  to  the  Federal 
debt."  So  it  is  a  bipartisan  failure,  ob- 
viously a  failure  in  leadership  coming 
from  the  White  House  and  obviously, 
quite  obviously,  a  failure  here  in  Con- 
gress to  do  anything  about  what  I 
think  is  dangerous  leadership  and  reck- 
less leadership  in  fiscal  policy. 

What  should  we  do?  This  is  a  country 
of  instant  coffee,  fast  food.  Jiffy  Lube, 
instant  credit,  and  everybody  believes 
"what  we  have  to  do  now  is  have  an  in- 
stant fix."  The  President  said: 

Let  us  just  hook  up  the  battery  cables  here 
with  some  incentives  here  and  some  jolts 
here  in  the  Tax  Code,  and  this  and  that  and 
the  other  thing,  and  the  American  engine 
will  start  and  get  cranking  away  and  we  will 
be  just  fine  again. 

However,  we  are  not  going  to  be  just 
fine  again.  If  we  move  in  this  way  with 
this  budget  document,  we  are  confining 
ourselves  to  the  status  of  economic  los- 
ers for  a  long,  long  time,  and  we  cannot 
do  that.  Nor  can  we  expect  an  instant 
fix  to  terrible  problems. 

As  I  have  said,  we  have  had  irrespon- 
sible public  policies  and  fiscal  policies 
coming  from  the  White  House,  and  in 
Congress  we  have  had  equally  irrespon- 
sible policies. 

PRIVATE  GREED 

There  has  been  equally  irresponsible 
behavior  in  the  private  sector.  Look  at 
the  1980's.  Forty  years  from  now  we 
will  read  in  the  history  books  about 
the  greed  and  corruption  and  the  un- 
precedented greed  in  the  1980's:  junk 
bonds,  hostile  takeovers,  leveraged 
buyouts,  failure,  and  collapse  in  the 
private  sector.  The  crowning  glory 
here,  or  the  crowning  shame,  is  that 
the  U.S.  Government  ended  up  owning 
junk  bonds  in  the  Taj  Mahal  casino. 

That  is  right.  Mr.  Trump  built  the 
Taj  Mahal,  the  biggest,  glitziest  casino 
in  America,  perhaps  in  the  world.  He  fi- 


nanced it  with  junk  bonds.  The  junk 
bonds  were  bought  by  S&L's.  The 
S&L's  went  broke,  and  the  Federal 
Government  ended  up  with  the  junk 
bonds  in  the  Taj  Mahal  casino.  The 
junk  bonds  themselves  are 
nonperforming  because  the  Taj  Mahal 
was  not  doing  well.  So  you  have  a  tri- 
ple failure  here,  and  who  ends  up  with 
it?  The  American  taxpayer.  So  the  pri- 
vate sector  has  not  done  very  well  ei- 
ther. 

In  Japan  and  Germany  and  France 
they  are  busy  building  better  products, 
busy  building  better  toasters,  tires,  tel- 
evision sets,  and  VCR's.  What  are  we 
doing?  Doubling  our  defense  budget  in 
a  cold  war.  Our  scientists  and  engi- 
neers are  building  F-16's  and  M-1  tanks 
to  compete  against  the  scientists  and 
engineers  of  Japan,  who  are  building 
television  sets  and  Toyotas.  And  who 
wins  the  economic  competition?  They 
do,  not  us. 

More  than  that,  to  the  extent  that  we 
have  got  scientists  and  engineers  in  the 
private  sector,  the  companies  that  em- 
ploy them  are  engaged  in  greed  games, 
economically  cannibalizing  each  other, 
a  cannibalization  of  the  assets  in  the 
private  sector,  trying  to  buy  and  sell 
each  other,  not  make  better  products. 
They  spent  their  days  in  the  eighties 
trying  to  figrure  out  how  you  take  over 
another  company  or  how  do  you  avoid 
being  taken  over,  instead  of  learning 
how  to  build  a  better  product  and  sell 
it  at  a  better  price. 

The  economic  hangover  that  results 
from  a  decade  of  greed  and  corruption 
in  the  private  sector,  and  a  decade  of 
incompetence  in  the  public  sector,  is 
what  we  now  deal  with  as  Americans. 

PUTTING  AMERICA  BACK  ON  TRACK 

What  do  we  do  to  put  this  country 
back  on  track?  Is  it  a  series  of  tax 
breaks?  Is  it  a  new  American  jobs  pro- 
gram? 

Next  Wednesday  morning  those  of  us 
who  serve  on  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  start  writing  an  economic 
growth  package.  The  President,  on  the 
microphone  behind  me  a  couple  of 
weeks  ago.  outlined  his  blueprint  and 
his  version  for  where  we  ought  to  go  in 
economic  growth.  The  fact  is.  to  put 
this  country  back  on  track  is  going  to 
require  much,  much  more. 

I  do  not  object  to  some  of  the  rec- 
ommendations made  by  the  President. 
I  intend  to  support  some  of  them.  Some 
of  them  are  fine.  But  the  issue  is  not 
some  sort  of  short-term  jump  start. 
The  terminology  itself  suggests  that 
what  is  wrong  is,  "The  engine  has  sput- 
tered, and  we  just  need  to  hook  up  the 
cables  and  the  engine  will  begin  purr- 
ing again  and  America  will  move  down 
this  yellow  brick  road  and  everything 
will  be  just  fine."  That  is  not  at  all  the 
case. 

We  have  structural,  fundamental 
problems  that  go  well  beyond  the  short 
term,  that  are  going  to  require  a  na- 
tional commitment  by  the  American 
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Presitfent  Bush  and  Congress  need  to 
join,  as  we  have  done  in  an  amendment 


to  confront  them.  Do  we  have  a 

will  to  do  that?  Is  there  na- 

eadership  to  call  the  American 

that?   Will   Congress   have   the 

to  follow  good  leadership  if  it 

?  I  do  not  know  the  answer  to 

I  know  at  least  from  my  per- 

what  we  ought  to  do. 

together  a  pamphlet  a  couple  of 

ago.  It  says,  "Putting  America 

track:  A  plan  to  help  the  econ- 

again.  '  in  which  I  just  tried 

what  I  thought  we  had  to  do. 

just  run  down  some  of  the  areas 

t  liink  we  have  to  address. 

and  I  have  talked  about  it  now 

stort  period,  the  country  has  to 

bills.  It  is  a  virtue  we  learn 

are  in  kindergarten.  We  have 

]  lay  our  bills.  A  country  that  has 

in  borrowing  and  is  propos- 

we  add  $1  billion  a  day  in  bor- 

for  the  next  6  years  is  not  a 

that  can  survive  economically 

We  have  got  to  pay  our 

tough  as  that  may  sound,  one 

mother. 

American  people  and  Congress 

President  have  to  decide  what 

answer  the  questions:  Do  we 

can  we  afford  it,  and  if  the  an- 

both  are  yes,  then  let  us  do  it. 

to  one  of  them  is  no,  then 

(  ecide  that  we  cannot  continue 

areas. 

make  a  decision:  What  do 

what  do  we  need,  and  what 

villing  and  prepared  to  pay  for. 

not  reconcile  our  appetite  for 

with  our  ability  and  our  re- 

lity    to    raise    the    revenue    to 

then  we  cannot  put  this  coun- 

on  a  sound  economic  footing 

long  term.  So  first  we  have  to 

bills. 

.  we  have  got  to  put  a  stop  to 
of  greed  in  this  country  and 
mountain   of  specula- 
takeovers,  junk  bonds,  le- 
buyouts,  that  sort  of  thing,  it 
to  go  on. 
cknnot  engage  in  a  hostile  take- 
Japan.  Do  you  know  why?  The 
will   not   allow   it.    Do   you 
they  will  not  allow  it?  Be- 
know  it  is  nonproductive 
the  economy.  They  want 
sector  to  be  paying  atten- 
building  better  products,  not 
in  playing  these  little  private 
.  We  ought  to  flat  out  put 
that  sort  of  economic  activ- 
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we  ought  to  stop  paying  every- 
s  defense  bills.  One  way  to  re- 
deficit  is  to  say  to  Japan  and 
Germany  and  others.  "Pay  us  for 
amqunt  of  money  we  spend  to  keep 
anes  open  so  you  can  ship  your 
to  Pittsburgh.  We  cannot  con- 
ask  the  American  taxi)ayer  to 
ev*ybody  else's  defense  bills  in 
woiid.  This  country  cannot  afford 


that  I  offered  last  year  that  is  now  a 
law,  in  saying  to  other  countries,  "We 
are  happy  to  have  the  aircraft  carriers 
out  there  to  keep  the  sea  lanes  open, 
but  you  have  a  responsibility  to  help 
pay  for  the  cost  of  the  captains  and  the 
crews  and  the  aircraft  carriers.  We  ex- 
pect you  to  make  a  yearly  offset  pay- 
ment to  this  country  to  begin  relieving 
the  taxpayers  of  this  country  of  the 
burden  to  help  pay  for  the  entire  free 
world's  defense  umbrella." 

The  next  step  is  to  insist  on  fair 
trade.  We  cannot  win  an  international 
trading  competition  unless  the  rules 
are  fair.  The  fact  is,  we  have  a  lot  of 
people  in  this  town,  starting  at  the 
White  House,  and  a  good  many  in  this 
Chamber,  including  some  of  my  party, 
who  are  perfectly  willing  to  continue 
to  chant  "free  trade"  and  ignore  the 
fundamental  issue  of  fair  trade.  Trade 
is  not  and  will  not  ever  be  free  unless 
it  is  fair.  To  somehow  blame  America 
first  by  suggesting  we  make  inferior 
products  when  other  markets  are 
closed  to  us  denies  the  fact  that  we 
could  not  sell  if  we  had  the  best  prod- 
ucts in  the  history  of  humankind,  when 
we  confront  a  market  that  is  not  open. 

It  is  unacceptable  to  allow  other 
countries  to  tell  us  that  they  want  to 
ship  their  goods  to  American  consum- 
ers in  the  American  marketplace  and 
compete  with  our  goods,  but  then  when 
we  try  and  sell  beef  or  rice  or  cars  or 
insurance  policies  or  construction  con- 
tracts anywhere  around  the  world,  we 
find  them  saying,  "Our  market  is 
closed  to  you." 
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One  of  our  trading  partners  shipped 
half  a  million  cars  to  this  country,  and 
at  the  same  time  they  went  from  zero 
to  a  half-million  imports  of  those  coun- 
try's cars  into  the  United  States,  they 
shut  off  the  entire  import  of  red  meat 
from  the  United  States  to  that  coun- 
try. And  what  do  we  do  about  it?  Noth- 
ing. Because  nobody  has  the  nerve. 

The  minute  you  stand  up  and  talk 
about  this,  we  have  got  a  bunch  of  peo- 
ple wearing  bow  ties  whose  collars  are 
too  tight  and  who  apparently  cannot 
think  clearly  who  say,  "These  are  pro- 
tectionists; these  are  protectionists. 
What  they  want  to  do  is  close  our  mar- 
kets in  America."  That  is  not  so.  I  do 
not  want  to  close  American  markets.  I 
want  American  markets  to  be  open.  I 
want  the  American  consumer  to  have 
access  to  any  product  around  the  world 
they  want  to  be  able  to  purchase.  All  I 
insist  is  that  our  employees  and  our 
employers  that  are  producing  Amer- 
ican goods  have  the  same  opportunity 
in  other  markets,  and  if  they  do  not, 
then  there  is  something  fundamentally 
wrong  with  our  trade  policy. 

If  we  say,  "Yes,  ship  your  cars  here, 
ship  your  television  sets  here,  we  will 
continue  to  be  a  sponge  for  all  of  your 
products,  and  we  accept  that  you  will 
not  open  your  markets  to  Americans," 
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then  we  are  about  half  goofy.  That  is 
not  a  public  policy  that  is  acceptable, 
and  it  is  not  a  public  policy  that  will 
allow  our  concerns,  our  employees,  and 
our  American  companies  that  produce 
some  pretty  good  products  to  compete 
around  the  rest  of  the  world  on  a  fair 
basis. 

Now,  look,  I  understand  that  the  Jap- 
anese make  some  awfully  good  prod- 
ucts, and  I  tip  my  hat  to  some  of  them. 
The  fact  is  that  in  some  areas  they 
have  got  a  significant  edge.  So  a  tip  of 
the  hat  to  the  Japanese  productivity 
and  the  Japanese  quality. 

But  the  fact  is  in  areas  where  we 
have  got  an  edge,  we  cannot  sell  in 
Japan,  because  the  market  is  closed.  I 
just  believe  it  is  time  for  us  to  stand  up 
and  insist  on  fair  trade,  no,  not  closing 
our  markets,  just  insist  that  other 
countries  open  theirs.  If  we  do  not  have 
fair  trade,  we  cannot  compete  effec- 
tively internationally,  and  if  we  cannot 
compete  effectively,  then  we  cannot 
win. 

Now,  in  concert  with  that,  the  other 
thing  we  need  to  do,  in  my  judgment,  is 
develop  a  national  commitment  and  a 
national  program  in  which  the  private 
sector  and  the  public  sector  join  hands 
in  pursuit  of  excellence  in  producing 
the  best  products  around  the  world.  I 
want  next  year,  or  5  years  or  10  years 
from  now,  when  somebody  around  the 
world  looks  on  the  shelf  and  wants  to 
buy  a  product  and  they  turn  it  over  and 
see  the  label  and  it  says,  "Made  in  the 
U.S.A.,"  I  want  that  consumer  to  say, 
"I  know  what  this  means.  This  means 
this  is  the  finest  product  I  can-  buy." 
When  "Made  in  the  U.S.A."  once  again 
is  a  symbol  of  value  and  quality,  then 
we  win.  But  only  then  if  open  markets 
represent  opportunities  for  us  to  sell 
around  the  world. 

We  need  a  national  commitment  to 
produce  the  finest  products  in  the 
world.  This  country  can  do  it.  This 
country  has  done  it,  and  this  country 
should  do  it  again. 

And  I  think  that  Congress  and  the 
private  sector  ought  to  join  together  in 
a  national  program  to  try  to  create  a 
commitment  for  product  quality.  The 
foundation  of  all  progress,  in  my  judg- 
ment, is  an  education  system.  If  we  do 
not  have  the  finest  education  system, 
then  we  do  not  win  either. 

I  want  to  tell  a  story  that  I  have  told 
many  times  here  on  the  floor,  but  it  is 
worth  telling  again.  The  oldest  Member 
of  Congress  when  I  came  to  Congress 
was  a  man  named  Claude  Pepper,  a 
wonderful  man.  He  was  here  when 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  was  here,  in 
his  first  term,  and  he  was  still  here 
when  I  came  to  Congress  11  years  ago. 
When  I  walked  into  his  office  the  first 
time,  I  saw  two  pictures  behind  his 
desk.  He  had  a  room  full  of  memora- 
bilia and  pictures.  Two  that  I  recalled 
behind  his  chair  were  both  autographed 
to  him.  One  was  Orville  Wright  making 
his   first   airplane   flight,   Orville   and 
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Wilbur  flying  at  Kitty  Hawk,  and  it 
was  autographed  to  Congressman 
Claude  Pepper  "with  deep  admiration," 
signed,  "Orville  Wright."  And  the 
other  was  Neil  Armstrong  standing  on 
the  Moon,  autographed  to  Claude  Pep- 
per. It  struck,  me  that  here  is  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  who  has  the  auto- 
graphed pictures  to  himself,  of  the  first 
person  to  fly  and  the  first  person  to  set 
foot  on  the  Moon. 

You  know,  from  lifting  off  the  first 
time  to  flying  to  the  Moon,  what  does 
that  burst  of  technology  and  progress 
in  a  relatively  short  period  mean?  As  I 
looked  at  those  pictures,  it  occurred  to 
me  what  it  means  is  the  massive  com- 
mitment that  America  had  made  to 
education.  It  represented  a  burst  of 
knowledge  and,  therefore,  a  burst  of 
productivity,  and  in  lots  of  areas,  but 
measured  in  a  most  interesting  way  by 
flying  and  then  flying  to  the  Moon.  It 
is  measured  in  other  ways  from  the 
quill  pen  to  the  computer,  but  those 
two  pictures,  let  me  once  again  under- 
stand, the  foundation  of  this  country's 
progress  is  education. 

I  worry  a  lot,  you  know,  our  kids  go 
to  school  180  days  a  year.  The  Japanese 
kids  go  to  school  240  days  a  year.  Yes- 
terday, driving  down  the  road,  on  the 
care  radio  I  heard  once  again  that  in 
math  and  science  skills  our  students 
rank  behind  90  percent  of  the  other  in- 
dustrialized countries.  I  worry  about 
that. 

This  country,  in  order  to  get  back  on 
track,  has  to  decide  that  it  will  have 
and  maintain  the  finest  educational 
system  in  the  world,  and  then  find  a 
way  to  run  it  and  operate  it  in  a  way 
that  makes  it  workable  for  those  in  it, 
especially  the  students. 

Here  in  Washington,  DC,  the  shame  is 
that  the  school  board  was  recently  de- 
bating about  whether  they  should  have 
metal  detectors  at  the  front  door  of  a 
school  to  try  to  extract  from  students 
coming  in  knives  and  guns  as  they  en- 
tered the  schoolroom  door  for  the  start 
of  the  day.  How  can  children  learn  and 
study  and  grow,liow  can  their  minds  be 
nurtured  and  honed  in  a  school  where 
they  wonder  if  the  kid  next  to  them 
has  a  gun  or  a  knife? 

Well,  we  have  got  plenty  of  chal- 
lenges in  those  areas,  but  my  point  is 
that  somehow  we  need  to  put  the  sys- 
tem back  together  at  the  foundation. 

I  want  to  mention  crime  just  for  a 
minute,  because  it  also  is  part  of  this 
dimension.  This  country  has  become  a 
manufacturer  of  crime. 

About  2  miles  from  where  I  am  stand- 
ing is  a  hospital  called  D.C.  General 
Hospital,  and  I  went  down  to  D.C.  Gen- 
eral here  a  while  back  and  toured.  I 
heard  some  statistics  that  were  re- 
markable to  me,  very  depressing,  but 
remarkable. 

Nearly  one-third  of  the  women  deliv- 
ering babies  at  D.C.  General  Hospital 
were  drug  abusers.  I  went  into  a  room 
where  they  had  what  are  called  boarder 


babies.  These  are  babies  who  are  deliv- 
ered to  a  woman  who  comes  to  the  hos- 
pital, delivers  the  baby,  there  is  no 
husband,  no  father,  the  woman  delivers 
the  baby,  perhaps  a  drug  abuser,  and 
she  walks  out  of  the  hospital,  and  there 
is  the  baby,  no  mother,  no  father,  no 
home,  no  name,  no  hope,  no  future,  a 
room  full  of  children.  I  held  a  4-month- 
old  baby  in  my  arms  that  had  no  name, 
because  it  had  no  parents. 

The  doctor,  a  remarkable  woman,  a 
black  woman  who  had  lived  in  a  neigh- 
borhood very  close  to  that  hospital 
when  she  was  young,  told  me  that  she 
grew  up  in  that  neighborhood  and  did 
not  have  much,  but  she  had  a  family, 
and  that  family  lived  in  a  place,  and 
they  had  neighbors,  and  they  knew 
each  other,  and  it  was  a  neighborhood. 
She  said  she  went  back,  this  doctor 
from  D.C.  General,  went  back  to  the 
neighborhood  where  she  lived,  and 
there  are  not  any  families  there  any 
more.  There  are  children  and  some 
grandparents  and  a  scattered  mom  or 
dad  someplace,  but  there  is  no  func- 
tional family  unit.  They  do  not  know 
their  neighbors.  There  are  no  neighbors 
that  know  each  other  and  help  each 
other  and  work  with  each  other,  and 
try  to  deal  with  each  other's  problems. 
The  entire  structure  is  gone. 
This  doctor  at  D.C.  General  said: 
You  know,  I  do  not  know  how  you  fix  this 
until  you  fix  it  at  the  bottom,  somehow  deal 
with  that  structure,  the  family  structure. 
the  neighborhood  structure. 

And,  you  know,  this  country  ha.5  got 
to  deal  with  those  problems  as  well. 

Why  is  it  that  a  country  like  ours,  a 
country  that  is  urbane,  relatively 
wealthy  in  assets,  sophisticated,  our 
country  consumes  50  percent  of  the 
world's  cocaine?  Why?  Why  would  that 
happen  in  a  country  like  ours?  I  do  not 
know  the  answer  to  that.  I  do  not  know 
the  answer  to  this  enormous  burst  of 
crime,  violent  crime,  in  our  country  ei- 
ther. 

But  we  must  find  innovative  ways  to 
deal  with  it.  Part  of  it  is  economic. 
Part  of  it  is  putting  this  country  back 
on  track  so  that  people  who  want  jobs 
can  have  jobs,  but  that  is  not  all  of  it. 

To  the  extent  that  we  can,  we  need, 
however,  to  move  forward  and  provide 
those  opportunities,  those  jobs. 

I  went  to  a  feeding  center,  a  shelter, 
here  in  Washington,  DC,  one  day  at  6  in 
the  morning,  and  I  recall  speaking  to  a 
24-year-old  woman  with  three  children, 
husband  had  abandoned  her,  and  she 
had  no  money.  She  had  no  home.  She 
lived  in  a  shelter,  and  she  told  me. 
when  I  asked  her  what  she  was  doing  to 
try  to  find  work,  she  said: 

Well,  I  do  find  work,  but,  you  know,  it  is 
short-term,  usually  at  a  hamburger  place.  I 
get  paid  minimum  wage.  I  have  no  place  to 
put  my  children,  because  then  if  I  am  not 
taking  care  of  them,  I  have  to  pay  day  care. 
You  cannot  pay  day  care  on  $4.35  an  hour. 

Then  I  lose  Medicaid  benefits.  I  lose  health 
care  when  I  go  to  work.  When  I  go  to  work 
and  I  try  to  save  $25  or  $50  so  I  can  get  a  de- 
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posit  saved  up  for  an  apartment,  they  tell  me 
that  if  I  save  money  for  a  deposit  on  an 
apartment,  then  they  reduce  the  AFDC  pay- 
ments. 

She  said: 

There  isn't  any  way  that  I  can  get  ahead. 
There  is  no  way  I  can  find  a  place  to  live. 
There  is  no  way  that  I  can  get  training  to 
get  a  job. 
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Driving  back  to  Capitol  Hill  that 
morning  after  visiting  with  that 
woman,  I  was  wondering  what  I  would 
do  if  I  were  in  her  position.  Is  she 
trapped  on  one  of  those  circles  that  she 
cannot  get  off?  I  do  not  know  honestly 
what  I  could  do  to  get  off.  I  do  not 
know  that  I  could  do  anything  dif- 
ferently than  she  is  doing. 

She  looks  for  work.  She  finds  a  little 
work.  She  loses  money  on  AFDC.  She 
cannot  afford  daycare.  She  loses  her 
health  care  benefits.  I  think  she  is 
trapped. 

Somehow,  some  way  all  of  us  need  to 
deal  with  a  system  that  is  not  working, 
responding  to  the  needs  of  the  people 
like  her. 

We  will  this  year  deal  with  another 
element  or  part  of  what  is  wrong  in 
this  country  and  that  is  health  care. 
Health  care  costs  too  much.  There  is  a 
lot  of  sophisticated  proposals.  The 
President  announced  one  yesterday  in 
Cleveland  to  try  to  respond  to  the 
health  care  crisis. 

No  proposal  will  work  unless  it  first 
responds  to  the  issue  of  health  care 
costs  too  much.  What  do  we  do  to  re- 
spond to  it?  How  do  we  impose  caps, 
price  caps,  price  controls  in  a  way  that 
is  effective? 

If  we  cannot  do  that,  if  we  will  not  do 
that,  if  we  do  not  do  that,  we  cannot 
answer  the  question  of  how  to  make 
health  care  affordable  for  all  Ameri- 
cans. 

Senator  WoFFORD  spent  a  couple  of 
months  walking  around  Pennsylvania 
asking  the  question,  should  not  a  coun- 
try where  when  one  is  charged  with  a 
crime  one  has  the  right  to  see  a  lawyer, 
should  not  then  one  be  able  in  a  coun- 
try like  that  when  you  are  sick  be  able 
to  see  a  doctor?  The  answer  is,  of 
course.  Of  course,  health  care  ought  to 
be  a  right. 

The  question  is.  How  do  we  make 
sure  everyone  is  covered  and  how  do  we 
do  that  in  a  manner  that  is  affordable? 
How  do  we  do  it  so  that  those  who  can 
afford  to  pay  for  their  own  health  in- 
surance do  it  and  do  not  face  25  and  40 
percent  insurance  premium  increases 
in  a  year,  and  those  who  cannot  afford 
to  pay  for  their  insurance  are  covered 
by  some  bare-bones  plan  that  solved 
their  health  care  problem,  and  is  ad- 
ministered somehow  within  the  con- 
fines of  a  Medicare  system  or  some 
other  delivery  system?  How  do  we  do 
all  that? 

Well,  the  President  and  Congress 
must  get  their  arms  around  it.  It  deals 
not  just  with  the  tragedy  of  the  lack  of 
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mention  agriculture  briefly. 
;  a  system  In  this  country  that 
respond  to  the  needs  of  family 
and  it  does  not  work.  Family 
are  going  broke  in  record  num- 
although  farm  prices  have  in- 
in  recent  months,  we  have  seen 
collapse  for  a  long  period  of 
has  forced  thousands,  tens  of 
,   hundreds   of  thousands   of 
off  the  farm, 
told  by  economists  and  people 
they  know  that  somehow 
capability  of  American 
is  a  liability.  It  is  not  a  li- 
lt is  an  enormous  asset, 
of  the  serious   trouble   in   the 
i  people  who  do  not  have  any- 
3   eat.   I  am   chairman   of  the 
Task  Force  of  the  Hun- 
I    can    tell    my    col- 
that  I   have   been   in   refugee 
various  parts  of  the  world.  I 
a  lot  of  hungry  people.  There 
that  represents  a  greater 
the  country  or  a  society  than 
to  produce  the  kind  of  food- 
do. 
lo  the  Russians  and  the  people 
Commonwealth    need?    Food, 
the   people   in   Africa   need? 
were  so  successful  at  sending 
arms  and  bombs  all  around 
to  people  that  needed  it  and 
that  wanted  it.  Why 
not  be  just  as  successful  for 
ss   the   cost   and   at   a   much 
humanitarian  gesture  in  send- 
food  to  people  who  are  hun- 
ought  to  be  a  matter  of  na- 
for  us  to  decide  we  are  going 
doing  the  right  thing, 
ipentioning  that,  we  are  talking 
fense  spending  these  days.  The 
and  others  say,  we  will  cut 
out  of  defense.  The  cold  war 
[t  is  certainly  welcome  that  we 
a  little  out  of  defense,  but 
fn  over  5  years  is  a  small  cut  in 
$50   billion    over   5   years    is 
re  around  a  3-percent  cut  in 
(pending. 

defense  spending  because 
cold  war.  Why  would  we  not 
than  3  percent  out  of  defense 
when  the  cold  war  is  over? 
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All  of  these  things,  it  seems  to  me, 
come  together  in  a  set  of  public  policy 
questions  that  we  had  better  be  ready 
to  respond  to  and  answer.  The  issue  is 
not  our  next  election.  The  issue  is  not 
George  Bush's  reelection,  and  the  issue 
is  not  the  reelection  of  any  single 
Member  in  this  Congress.  The  issue  is 
this  country's  ability  to  compete  and 
prosper  and  provide  jobs  and  opportuni- 
ties for  its  citizens  for  the  next  decade 
and  the  decades  beyond. 

If  we  make  the  wrong  choices  now, 
and  I  fear  that  we  are  on  the  road  to 
doing  that,  certainly  with  this  budget 
submission  by  the  President,  if  we 
make  the  wrong  choices  now,  we  can- 
not soon  recover  from  those  choices. 

The  question  is,  do  we  have  the  cour- 
age, the  will  to  decide  to  start  doing 
what  is  right?  I  think  the  answer  is 
yes,  but  we  will  see. 

This,  I  think,  is  a  very  pivotal  year. 
We  have  the  opportunity,  as  my  friend 
the  late  Claude  Pepper  used  to  say  be- 
fore he  died,  he  said: 

An  election  year  is  an  opportunity  for  the 
American  people  to  grab  America's  steering 
wheel  and  decide  with  their  vote  which  direc- 
tion they  turn  this  country. 

I  really  feel  that  the  American  people 
deep  in  their  gut  all  over  this  country 
understand  the  gnawing  fear  that 
comes  from  spending  money  one  does 
not  have  on  things  one  does  not  need 
and  see  all  the  things  around  one  not 
working  as  well  as  they  should,  and 
then  seeing  all  the  folks  who  are  sup- 
posed to  see  that  they  work  off  arguing 
and  debating  about  other  extraneous 
matters  and  never  quite  getting  to  the 
center  or  the  core  of  the  issue. 

So  let  us  heed  their  words  and  work 
hard  to  put  America  back  on  track. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
really  want  to  commend  the  gentleman 
for  not  only  having  presented  an  enor- 
mously cogent  and  intelligent  argu- 
ment but  also  in  having  done  some- 
thing which  I  think  is  very  important 
for  the  public  at  large  to  understand, 
and  that  is  to  point  out  the  fallacies  in 
the  use  of  old  invalid — proven  by  the 
test  of  the  last  23  years— theories  that 
the  budget  contains  for  the  purpose  of 
guiding  the  economic  future  of  this 
country. 

I  am  glad  the  gentleman  brought  up 
the  name  of  Claude  Pepper  because  in 
addition  to  talking  about  guiding  the 
steering  wheel  of  America  in  the  elec- 
tion year,  our  colleague,  Claude,  used 
to  say  something  else.  And  he  said  it 
more  eloquently  than  ever  in  the  same 
well,  in  the  same  spot  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Dakota  is  standing, 
just  a  few  years  ago,  months  before  his 
death,  when  talking  about  catastrophic 
health  care,  as  the  gentleman  will  re- 
member. 

He  said,  talking  to  the  colleagues  in 
this  Chamber: 


When  you  go  home  tonight  and  you  close 
your  eyes,  you  have  to  think  to  yourself,  did 
I  do  something  good  for  somebody  today? 
Did  I  make  somebody's  life  a  little  easier? 
Did  I  ease  the  burden  on  somebody?  If  you 
can  say,  yes.  then  you  have  done  your  job  as 
a  Member  of  Congress. 

That  budget  can  never  allow  George 
Bush  to  answer  that  question  yes. 
What  he  is  doing  here  is  heaping  more 
misery  upon  the  broad,  vast  middle 
class  and  many  other  people  in  this 
country  than  has  already  been  heaped 
upon  them. 

The  gentleman's  description  of  how 
this  is  a  prescription  for  failure  for  the 
future  economic  well-being  of  this 
country  was  very  apt.  What  I  fail  to 
understand  is  where  are  all  the  econo- 
mists and  all  of  the  smart  carping 
newspaper  people  who  are  constantly 
after  the  Congress  to  somehow  do  what 
the  President  is  supposed  to  and  that  is 
set  an  economic  footprint  and  path  for 
this  country?  Where  are  they  today, 
saying  3  years  ago: 

"Mr.  President,  you  promised  a  bal- 
anced budget  as  did  your  precedessor  8 
years  before  you.  Not  only  have  you 
not  balanced  the  budget,  every  budget 
you  send  up  has  been  out  of  balance 
and  this  year  at  a  time  of  great  moral 
crisis  around  the  world,  great  economic 
crisis  around  the  world,  and  a  lack  of 
leadership  around  the  world,  and  at 
times  of  great  economic  crisis  in  the 
United  States,  you  have  proposed  a 
budget  with  over  $400  billion  in  deficit, 
admitting  that  you  want  to  spend  more 
than  we  can  take  in.  And  your  answer 
is  to  cut  domestic  programs  in  order  to 
finance  only  a  small  part  of  that  pro- 
posed deficit,  but  the  rest  of  it  is  to  be 
borrowed." 
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Why  are  people  standing  up  and  say- 
ing why  are  you  fabricating  stories 
about  how  this  country  can  be  healthy 
when  we  know  for  the  last  11  years  we 
have  borrowed,  and  borrowed,  and  bor- 
rowed to  finance  the  defense  buildup?  I 
am  sure  the  gentleman  in  the  well 
would  not  disagree  that  the  single  big- 
gest drain  on  the  economy  for  the  last 
11  years  in  terms  of  the  deficit  has  been 
the  enormous  defense  spending  we  have 
made.  Why  are  people  not  asking  him 
how  in  the  face  of  that  11  years  where 
we  have  now  arrived  at  after  the 
Reagan-Bush  era  to  the  place  where  we 
are  now  economically  in  bad  shape, 
why  are  people  not  asking  the  ques- 
tion: 

"Why  are  you  continuing  to  use  dis- 
credited, old  Reaganomics?  Why  did 
you  stand  there  and  tell  us  you  want 
health  care  for  people  and  then  not  tell 
us  that  you  wanted  to  cut  Medicare  $15 
billion  so  that  you  wanted  the  elderly 
to  have  their  health  care  cut  so  you 
could  provide  health  care  for  the  others 
through  tax  credits,  but  only  drive  the 
price  up  because  after  they  cut  Medi- 
care what  is  going  to  happen?" 

As  the  gentleman  in  the  well  knows, 
they  are  going  to  charge  more  to  those 
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people  that  have  insurance.  That  drives 
the  premiums  up  so  that  those  who 
cannot  afford  the  premiums  now  will 
even  be  less  able  to  afford  them  later. 

"Why  don't  you  give  us  straight,  sim- 
ple answers  to  straight,  simple  ques- 
tions?" And  on  the  needs  of  this  coun- 
try, "Why  do  you  publish  a  budget  like 
that?  Why  do  you  tell  everybody  you 
hate  the  deficit  and  then  build  out  as 
far  as  the  eye  can  see,"  as  the  gen- 
tleman indicated,  2  trillion  dollars' 
worth  of  debt?  "Why  are  you  doing  this 
to  us?  Why  are  you  not  accountable?" 

Where  are  the  people  asking  those 
questions,  I  ask  the  gentleman,  be- 
cause I  do  not  understand.  The  gen- 
tleman said  the  other  day  if  you  laid 
all  of  the  economists  end  to  end,  it 
would  be  a  good  thing.  Somebody  else 
said  if  you  laid  them  all  end  to  end  you 
would  never  reach  a  conclusion. 

I  am  tired  of  listening  to  the  econo- 
mists, and  we  could  get  economists  to 
tell  us  that  is  a  great  budget.  We  ought 
to  listen  to  the  American  people,  and 
the  gentleman  understands  that  very 
well  and  has  talked  plain,  simple 
American  language  to  the  folks  around 
this  country  who  are  hopefully  listen- 
ing. And  I  hope  that  the  President  is 
listening,  because  he  is  the  one.  I  dis- 
agree to  some  degree  with  the  gen- 
tleman who  said  that  we  are  all  to 
blame.  The  Congress  has  had  its  share, 
yes,  I  agree.  But  the  gentleman  will 
admit,  I  believe  that  we  do  not  really 
make  the  economic,  philosophical  deci- 
sions in  this  Chamber.  They  are  made 
in  the  White  House.  The  path  is  set  by 
the  White  House.  We  played  on  the 
margins  trying  to  reduce  the  impact. 
We  told  people,  and  the  gentleman 
knows  this.  He  is  on  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee.  He  has  worked  very 
hard  to  turn  around  some  of  the  poli- 
cies the  President  wanted. 

Why  are  we  going  back  to  them?  Why 
are  we  going  to  use  more  failed  poli- 
cies? The  gentleman  has  laid  out  a 
clear,  concise  message  that  it  is  wrong, 
and  I  want  to  commend  the  gentleman 
for  having  done  so.  And  hopefully 
American  anger  will  increase  a  little 
bit  in  this  election  year  and  make 
more  accountability  go  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  others  who  have  promised 
that  this  economy  would  be  wonderful, 
that  we  were  headed  in  the  right  direc- 
tion, that  we  had  enough  money  to  do 
everything,  to  build  bombs,  and  to  send 
kids  to  school,  to  give  them  loans,  to 
help  the  elderly. 

The  gentleman  knows  now  we  are  to 
the  breaking  point.  The  biggest  single 
part  of  the  budget  that  is  going  to  be 
nondiscretionary  soon,  beside  the  enti- 
tlements, is  going  to  be  the  interest 
payment  on  that  debt.  And  certainly 
the  gentleman's  description  of  what  is 
being  done  in  the  Social  Security  trust 
fund  by  accounting,  and  I  did  not  hear 
the  gentleman  say,  but  I  believe  that 
the  gentleman  will  indicate  when  he 
takes  back  his  time,  I  believe  that  is  il- 
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legal,  is  it  not?  I  believe  under  the  law 
we  cannot  use  the  balance,  the  surplus 
in  the  Social  Security  trust  fund  to  re- 
duce the  deficit. 

So  the  gentleman  has  told  people 
what  is  happening.  I  would  hope  that 
people  begin  to  listen  and  make  the 
President  accountable  and  hold  us  ac- 
countable too.  The  gentleman  is  right. 
We  have  an  obligation. 

There  was  a  guest  minister  here  the 
other  day  who  said,  with  the  glory  of 
becoming  a  Congressman  comes  a  com- 
mensurate obligation.  And  we  have  an 
obligation  to  the  American  people.  I 
believe  the  Democrats  are  going  to 
meet  that  obligation  in  fairness  in  the 
Tax  Code  to  middle-class  Americans,  in 
the  provisioning  of  health  care,  and  in 
the  provisioning  of  jobs,  and  a  growth 
package  that  will  reduce  the  deficit 
and  put  Americans  to  work,  and  in  the 
provisioning  of  a  trade  policy.  That  is 
where  we  are  going  this  year,  a  fair 
trade  policy.  That,  as  the  gentleman 
indicates,  says  to  people  around  the 
world  our  markets  are  open  to  you,  but 
if  you  do  not  open  your  markets  to  us, 
then  we  are  going  to  have  to  revisit 
how  you  can  trade  with  us  and  not  let 
us  trade  with  you.  That  is  not  protec- 
tionism. That  is  the  way  fairness  has 
always  been  in  the  minds  of  most 
Americans. 

So  I  hope  that  the  gentleman's  mes- 
sage is  heard  beyond  this  Chamber.  I 
hope  the  gentleman's  message  is  being 
carried  forward  by  a  lot  of  people  in 
this  country  and  they  begin  to  think 
about  how  much  further  we  can  go  with 
these  failed  policies,  which  are 
reimplemented  and  renewed  in  this 
President's  budget  before  this  country 
is  brought  to  its  knees  economically.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  appreciate  the  comments 
the  gentleman  has  made.  As  he  knows, 
I  walk  a  narrow  board  here  across  this 
chasm  politically  because  I  understand 
that  the  people  I  represent  and  the  peo- 
ple all  around  this  country,  the  last 
thing  they  want  to  see  when  they  are 
unemployed  and  wondering  about  the 
future,  and  have  an  ache  in  their  gut 
because  they  are  worried  about  losing 
their  jobs,  they  are  worried  about  their 
families,  the  last  thing  they  want  to 
see  is  a  bunch  of  us  carping  at  each 
other  and  saying  who  is  at  fault  and 
who  is  to  blame.  They  want  answers, 
and  they  want  jobs,  an  America  that 
works  for  the  future,  and  they  count  on 
us  really  and  want  us  to  do  something 
and  do  something  constructive  for  the 
country. 

The  gentleman  may  have  heard  me  in 
a  Democratic  caucus  the  other  day 
stand  up  and  say,  "You  know,  I  am  flat 
out  sick  of  listening  to  economists  and 
pollsters."  I  don't  care  what  econo- 
mists and  pollsters  say  anymore,  and  I 
do  not  give  a  rip  what  the  press  says 
about  economists  and  pollsters. 

The  people  who  play  pinochle  in  my 
hometown   of  300  people,   the   retired 
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folks,  know  exactly  what  is  wrong  with 
this  country.  They  know  that  a  coun- 
try that  spends  $1  billion  a  day  of 
money  that  it  does  not  have,  often  on 
things  it  does  not  need,  is  going  to  be 
in  deep,  deep  trouble.  They  know  that 
a  country  that  says  to  its  largest  busi- 
nesses, go  ahead  and  have  war  with 
each  other,  just  spend  a  decade  trying 
to  buy  and  sell  each  other  and  pasting 
America  with  phony  financial  paper,  go 
ahead  and  do  that,  they  know  that  a 
country  that  allows  that  sort  of  balo- 
ney is  going  to  weaken  itself  inter- 
nally. 

The  folks  who  play  pinochle  back 
home  know  all  of  that.  They  know  it, 
and  they  want  to  see  the  Government 
do  something  about  it. 

Why  does  somebody  want  to  run  for 
President  just  to  be  President?  I  have 
asked  that  question  of  myself:  Why  run 
for  Congress  unless  you  are  able  to  get 
something  done?  And  there  are  days  I 
despair  about  that,  because  I  care  very 
much  about  getting  something  done 
here.  And  it  is  awfully  difficult  to  see 
in  the  face  of  a  proposal  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  add  $2  trillion  in  new  debt  that 
we  are  doing  anything  that  is  instru- 
mental or  constructive  for  this  coun- 
try, but  instead  all  of  us  are  going  to 
do  something  terribly  destructive  to 
our  future. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  only  chance 
we  have  to  change  all  of  this  is  to  de- 
cide there  has  to  be  an  economic  revo- 
lution of  sorts  in  which  all  of  us  decide 
we  are  just  not  going  to  put  up  with 
any  of  this. 

I  am  almost  tempted  to  say  at  least 
this  vote  will  not  vote  for  anything 
this  year,  nothing,  zero,  until  some- 
body sits  down  and  comes  up  with  a 
plan  that  is  relatively  sane  and  steers 
us  back  away  from  the  cliff.  That  is 
not  a  very  constructive  thing  to  be 
thinking  about.  But  how  else  do  we 
stop  this  place  in  its  tracks? 

If  a  train  is  heading  in  the  wrong  di- 
rection toward  a  cliff  arid  going  100 
miles  an  hour,  the  first  thing  we  have 
to  do  is  to  get  it  stopped.  And  then  we 
start  thinking  about  how  to  turn  it 
around. 

We  need  an  economic  renaissance  of 
sorts.  A  part  of  that  is  the  sort  of  thing 
you  and  I  know  in  our  hearts  is  right, 
and  that  is  investing  in  people.  This 
country  has  enormous  human  poten- 
tial. 

When  I  hear  people  say  that  the 
American  people  are  lazy,  and  slothful, 
and  indolent,  and  do  not  do  good  work, 
I  really  despair  about  that,  because  I 
can  tell  you  something.  I  have  met 
with  a  lot  of  folks  who  are  disadvan- 
taged, and  down  and  out  and  in  trouble. 
Two-thirds  of  welfare  in  this  country  is 
paid  to  kids  under  16.  So  I  guess  the 
folks  that  want  to  criticize,  they  can 
go  ahead  and  criticize  kids.  But  I  guess 
I  would  like  to  take  care  of  kids. 
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stitutifcnalized 
it,  and 
think 
bodied 
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it  and  they  have  abused 
I  happen  to  be  one  of  those  who 
ought  not  pay  welfare  to  able- 
people   unless   they   are   doing 
sometHing  for  it.  I  believe  that. 

But  ]  tell  you  something  else.  I  have 
not  mi  t  a  welfare  person,  not  one — I 
am  sur ;  they  exist,  but  I  have  not  met 
them— |who  would  not  much  prefer  a  de- 
to  take  care  of  themselves  and 
families.  They  want  work, 
ha'  e  toured  plants  and  factories, 
will  tell  you  something.  The 
people  are  people  who  with 
kind  of  leadership  can  do 
interesting  and  wonderful 
Gosh,  we  have  gone  to  the 
Ve  have  done  all  these  things, 
echnology  in  the  Persian  Gulf 
breathtaking.  America  would 
watch  these  things,  bombs 
(|own  ventilator  shafts,  and  gasp 
sheer  remarkable  technical 
of  what  American  scientists 
engineers  have  done  to  help  defend 
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lannot  a  country  that  does  that 
remarkable  achievement  in 
technology  and  defense,  why  cannot  a 
countr;  like  that  not  do  the  same  re- 
markal  le  things  in  building  an  indus- 
bi  :se  that  provides  growth,  jobs, 
opi  ortunity?  Why  can  it  not  do  the 
1  novative  things  in  social  struc- 
deal  with  this  crime  problem, 
wellare  problem  and  other  things?  I 
can.  It  is  just  a  matter  of  de- 
what  is  the  most  important 
have  in  America — the  human 
American  people,  the  Amer- 


the 
wc  rker. 


y  m 


m  )tivate. 


educate  and  you  train  and 
you    employ    and    you 
jobs.  That  is  what  you  do  to 
thejcountry  back  on  track. 

been   through  a  period   in 
omehow  if  you  have  not  been 
if  your  motive  is  not  to  be  self- 
nyself,  make  as  much  money  as 
in  as  short  a  time  as  possible 
you  can  make  it,  if  that  was 
yo|ir  motive,   then  somehow  you 
successful.    No    notion    of 
responsibility,    no    notion    of 
ctjmbined  national  commitment 
necessary,  and  so  we  started 
,  falling  apart. 
l^ITH  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
gentleman  will  yield,  the  gen- 
knows  where  that  kind  of  phi- 
emanates. 
nORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Oh, 
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qMITH  of  Florida.  That  is  the 

The  gentleman  mentioned  1 

ago  the  word,  the  single  key 

leadership,"  the  direction,  but 

the  leadership  to  move  us  in 

ection,   this  is  what  it  is  all 


UORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  No 
about  it. 

of  Florida.  It  is  not  hap- 
pening lere.  In  the  eighties  the  leader- 
ship diq  not  exist.  They  let  everybody 


else  lead,  and  where  did  it  lead?  Over 
the  cliff. 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Let 
me  give  you  a  small  example  of  that.  I 
watched  all  this  going  on  in  the  private 
sector  with  junk  bonds,  hostile  take- 
overs; gosh,  I  have  been  on  the  floor 
with  amendment  after  amendment  to 
try  to  shut  it  down. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  I  voted  for  all 
those  amendments,  too. 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  And 
finally,  I  offered  an  amendment  that 
says  we  will  not  allow  S&L's  to  buy 
any  more  junk  bonds.  We  shut  down 
that  business.  The  shenanigans  that 
were  going  on  with  the  people  who  are 
now  doing  2  years  at  hard  tennis  at  all 
these  minimum  security  prisons,  you 
know,  that  were  flying  all  this  paper 
around  America.  We  shut  it  down,  and 
the  junk  bond  market  collapsed. 

You  know  why  we  had  to  do  that? 
Regulators  should  have  done  that  6 
years  before,  but  regulators  did  not 
regulate.  Do  you  know  why?  They  col- 
lected their  pay  checks  and  they  were 
appointed  to  office  as  regulators,  but 
they  did  not  regulate  because  Ronald 
Reagan  said  that  government  is  evil, 
government  is  bad,  government  is  the 
problem,  so  we  are  going  to  put  people 
in  office  who  are  called  regulators  and 
we  do  not  want  you  to  regulate.  You 
look  the  other  way  and  let  these  folks 
steal  you  blind. 

The  result  was  this  carnage,  this  eco- 
nomic casino  that  was  built  in  the  pri- 
vate sector  in  which  all  these  compa- 
nies and  individuals  started  floating  all 
these  assets  around  with  junk  bonds. 
They  were  not  producing  a  bit  of  new 
wealth  for  America.  They  were  de- 
stroying companies  that  had  been 
around  a  hundred  years.  And  why?  Be- 
cause regulators  did  not  regulate. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Florida. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  Most  of  the 
junk  bonds  and  leveraged  buyouts  that 
occurred  moved  money  only  between 
people  at  the  top  level,  incurred  great- 
er debt  for  the  companies  and  most  of 
those  leveraged  buyouts  actually  re- 
sulted in  jobs  being  lost  at  the  very 
time  the  deal  was  consummated,  let 
alone  later  on  when  some  of  those  peo- 
ple went  into  bankruptcies,  big  bank- 
ruptcies, including  the  Macy's  bank- 
ruptcy now,  the  other  problems,  the 
Federated,  all  these  big  retail  stores; 
but  people  lost  their  jobs  then,  and  now 
they  are  going  to  lose  their  jobs,  what 
is  left  of  the  jobs,  because  these  compa- 
nies are  going  out  of  business,  and  not 
a  dime  was  shared  with  the  people  on 
the  bottom. 

What  people  in  this  country  think  is 
that  people  invest  in  the  stock  market, 
that  they  are  investing  in  those  compa- 
nies. The  gentleman  and  I  know  they 
are  not.  When  you  buy  stock  in  the 
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stock  market,  you  are  making  a  bet. 
You  are  betting  the  stock  goes  up.  The 
money  that  you  spend  for  the  stock 
goes  to  the  former  owner.  It  does  not 
go  to  General  Motors  or  to  Pratt  & 
Whitney  or  to  the  little  small  startup 
technology  companies.  That  money 
goes  to  the  people  who  own  the  stock. 

There  is  no  investment  on  the  stock 
market  that  is  going  to  make  America 
grow.  The  investment  you  need  to 
make  is  starting  new  companies  and 
providing  new  jobs  for  people.  That  did 
not  occur  in  the  1980's,  either.  There 
was  no  approach  that  was  done  that 
way.  and  the  gentleman  has  pointed 
that  out. 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Well, 
Mr.  Speaker,  our  time  is  about  up.  I  did 
just  want  to  say,  I  wanted  to  come 
down  and  talk  about  this  10-pound 
book  that  says  let  us  spend  $2.2  trillion 
that  we  do  not  have  in  the  next  6  years, 
a  billion  dollars  a  day  for  6  years. 

I  have  a  little  son  who  is  in  school 
this  morning.  The  President  seems  to 
be  saying  that  this  is  his  future. 

Well,  I  only  have  one  vote  here,  but 
in  my  judgment,  it  is  not  my  future,  it 
is  not  my  son's  future.  This  is  a  future 
of  despair  and  of  economic  decline  for 
this  country.  We  must  fight  for  change. 
We  have  got  to  have  an  economic  revo- 
lution of  sorts  in  which  we  stop  this 
train  that  is  headed  in  the  wrong  direc- 
tion, turn  it  around  and  move  it  back 
to  the  virtues  all  of  us  learned,  the 
book  that  Fulghum  wrote,  "All  I  Real- 
ly Need  to  Know  I  Learned  in  Kinder- 
garten." 

We  know  all  we  really  need  to  know 
from  those  basic  lessons.  You  have  got 
to  save.  You  cannot  spend  what  you  do 
not  have.  You  have  to  save  money.  You 
have  to  pay  your  bills. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
if  the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  we 
encouraged  that  in  the  1980's,  spend 
and  spend. 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Ex- 
actly, that  is  right.  We  went  through  a 
decade  of  unprecedented  greed. 

But  my  point  is  that  the  answers  are 
found  not  in  some  new  economic  the- 
ory, some  new  paradigm,  that  is  all  a 
lot  of  nonsense.  The  answers  ought  to 
go  back  to  fundamentals.  They  taught 
it  in  my  school.  I  graduated  in  a  high 
school  class  of  9  in  a  town  of  300  people. 
You  got  to  pay  your  bills.  You  do  not 
find  that  out  in  calculus.  You  find  it  in 
arithmetic,  what  your  bill  is  and  you 
got  to  pay  it.  It  is  very  simple. 

If  this  country  gets  back  to  fun- 
damentals, invests  in  people,  pays  its 
bills,  insists  on  fair  treatment  and 
trade,  pays  attention  to  education,  re- 
dedicates  itself  to  product  quality,  de- 
cides that  it  is  as  great  as  it  can  be 
once  again,  then  this  country  is  going 
to  do  fine. 

Then  my  son  is  going  to  have  a  great 
future.  But  if  we  do  not  change  and 
radically  change  the  policies  that  we 
now  involved  in,  we  are  in  very  serious 
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trouble,  and  at  least  I  do  not  intend  to 
stay  here  another  day,  another  month, 
another  hour,  unless  I  am  part  of  a 
constructive  effort  to  say  this  has  got 
to  stop.  We  are  determined  to  change  it 
in  any  way  that  we  can  change  it.  with 
all  the  tools  at  our  disposal. 

This  country  must  have  a  chance  in 
its  future  for  growth  and  opportunity 
once  again,  and  it  is  not  with  this  blue- 
print. It  is  with  the  blueprint  that  says 
let  us  invest  in  the  American  people. 
Let  us  pay  our  bills.  Let  us  do  the 
things  necessary  to  put  America  back 
on  track. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
if  the  gentleman  will  yield,  I  think  the 
gentleman's  statement  speaks  for  it- 
self. 

I  think  to  some  degree  what  hap- 
pened this  morning  is  indicative  of 
where  we  are  going.  We  have  been  be- 
sieged in  the  last  few  months,  as  the 
gentleman  knows,  by  statements  from 
Japanese  officials,  high  officials  who 
should  know  better,  all  the  bad  things 
about  American  workers,  they  are  lazy, 
they  are  this,  they  are  that,  they  are 
not  productive,  they  worry  too  much 
about  the  weekend  and  come  in  on 
Monday  unwilling  to  work,  et  cetera. 
■  Well,  this  morning  in  response  to 
what  has  been  criticism  of  that  atti- 
tude, which  I  believe  reflects  their  real 
feelings  about  everybody  else,  not  just 
Americans,  the  Japanese  Ministry  re- 
leased a  report  showing  that  Ameri- 
cans are  most  productive,  American 
workers  are  more  productive  in  many 
ways  than  Japanese  workers. 

Is  that  not  amazing?  All  of  a  sudden 
this  report  which  existed  at  the  Min- 
istry of  Trade  all  of  a  sudden  becomes 
available  to  the  very  people  who  run 
that  Ministry  and  people  who  run  the 
Government,  where  it  says  that  Amer- 
ican workers  are  more  productive. 

I  think  Americans  who  have  a  huge 
capacity  for  wanting  to  help  others 
around  the  world  are  now  understand- 
ing that  it  is  time  to  help  ourselves  a 
little  bit  as  well. 

When  a  budget  like  that  can  continue 
to  contain  upwards  of  $130  billion  in 
payments  for  the  defense  of  other  na- 
tions by  American  troops,  at  the  same 
time  that  the  unemployment  rate  has 
reached  the  highest  level  in  so  many 
years,  so  many  Americans  are  out  of 
work,  so  many  Americans  are  doing 
without,  so  many  students  are  missing 
the  ability  to  go  to  college,  so  many  el- 
derly are  having  to  do  without,  then 
there  is  something  wrong  with  the  peo- 
ple who  make  up  the  document. 

Look,  if  we  withdrew  our  $30  billion 
support  for  Japan  tomorrow  and  let 
them  protect  themselves,  would  the 
world  crumble?  Everybody  knows  it 
will  not  any  longer. 

There  is  no  threat  in  Europe.  We 
could  reduce  our  spending  on  NATO 
support  in  Europe  from  $110  billion  to 
$130  billion  down  to  $10  billion  or  $20 
billion,  is  the  world  going  to  collapse 


tomorrow?   Everybody    knows   it   will 
not. 

Where  is  that  reflected  in  that  docu- 
ment, the  reality  of  today's  world  and 
the  responsibility  that  the  White 
House  and  the  whole  Government  owes 
to  the  American  people,  which  is  the 
basis  on  which  it  operates  in  the  first 
place,  because  without  the  American 
people  there  would  be  no  way  to  fund 
the  Government. 

D  1210 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakoto.  It  is 
interesting  that  2  years  ago  I  was  on 
the  floor  with  an  amendment  and  I 
pointed  out  at  that  time  we  had  325.000 
American  troops  stationed  in  Europe 
but  in  addition  we  also  hired  200,000  ci- 
vilian employees. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  That  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  We 
had  525,000  people  in  Western  Europe  on 
the  American  payroll,  the  biggest  jobs 
program  in  the  world.  We  had  people 
here  at  home  out  of  work,  could  not  af- 
ford to  do  this,  that,  or  the  other  thing 
for  people  here  at  home.  That  does  not 
make  any  sense. 

I  am  not  suggesting  we  rearm  Japan; 
I  am  just  suggesting  Japan  pay  us  each 
year  for  the  amount  of  money  we  spend 
for  their  defense.  But  what  the  gen- 
tleman says  and  what  I  have  said  just 
now  is  we  get  the  people  wearing 
bowties  downtown  who  are  the  great 
thinkers  and  some  folks  who  report  on 
this,  and  they  say,  "Well,  what  we  have 
just  heard  is  xenophobic,  protectionist, 
and  isolationist,"  right? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  I  have  heard 
that,  too. 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  It  is 
all  such  a  bunch  of  nonsense. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  That  is  what 
they  say.  But  it  is  wrong. 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota. 
Right.  I  am  just  wondering,  when  they 
call  us  protectionists,  they  mean  it  in 
a  pejorative  way,  suggesting  we  want 
to  close  America's  borders.  And  I  do 
not  believe  that  at  all. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  If  the  gen- 
tleman would  yield  again,  I  say  to  the 
gentleman  I  do  not  want  to  close 
America's  borders  either.  What  has 
made  us  great  is  the  ability  of  the 
United  States  to  trade. 

One  of  the  reasons  we  went  to  Europe 
with  the  Marshall  plan,  one  of  the  rea- 
sons we  went  to  Japan  after  the  war 
was  not  only  for  the  altruistic  reason 
of  building  their  own  countries  back  up 
but  because  we  wanted  to  open  their 
markets,  to  be  able  to  afford  the  goods 
that  we  wanted  to  ship  in  to  them  so 
that  they  could  buy  them  and  we  could 
put  Americans  to  work. 

But  after  50  years,  almost  50  years 
since  the  end  of  the  war,  their  markets 
are  alive  and  well,  their  countries  are 
doing  great.  Why  do  we  continue  to 
have  to  pay  for  their  security  so  they 
can  close  their  markets  to  us  and  then 


come  and  beat  us  over  the  head  with 
unfair  trade  practices? 

I  do  not  want  to  close  the  markets  at 
all.  I  just  want  them  to  open  their  mar- 
kets to  the  extent  that  we  open  our 
markets  to  them. 

I  am  tired  of  hearing— well,  I  do  not 
know  what  word  you  would  call  them, 
but  these  people  who  are  screaming 
that  that  is  xenophobia,  it  is  Japan- 
bashing  or  Europe-bashing  or  protec- 
tionism. It  is  not  at  all. 

Nobody  here  is  calling  for  higher  tar- 
iffs, nobody  here  is  calling  for  nontariff 
trawie  barriers,  nobody  is  calling  for 
anything  except  fair  play. 

What  happened  to  the  leadership  in 
this  country  that  it  cannot  stand  up, 
look  the  Japanese  or  the  Europeans  or 
anyone  else  in  the  eye,  and  say  "fair 
trade"?  That  is  what  starts  today:  Fair 
trade. 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  They 
have  lost  their  nerve,  they  do  not  want 
to  do  that.  You  know,  it  is  interesting, 
there  is  a  notion  somehow  that  if  you 
stand  up  and  say  these  things  you  are 
protectionist  and  protecting  America 
is  somehow  unpatriotic.  When  did  it 
become  unpatriotic  to  be  someone  who 
says.  "My  interest  is  to  protect  Amer- 
ica, not  with  closed  markets  but  by  in- 
sisting on  fair  trade  rules?"  If  we  are 
not  going  to  protect  America,  who  is? 
Japan?  Germany?  Are  you  kidding  me? 
The  journalists?  The  columnists?  Of 
course  not.  America  needs  protection 
at  least  in  the  form  of  requiring  fair 
trade  rules. 

Now  let  me  just  mention  one  other 
thing.  The  gentleman  from  Florida 
asked,  "Where  is  everybody  on  these  is- 
sues?" The  $2.2  trillion  debt?  I  have 
seen  one  article  since  the  President 
spoke  about  what  he  is  proposing,  and 
that  did  not  have  the  $2.2  trillion  in  it. 
Where  is  everybody?  Well,  they  are 
searching  for  the  giant  scandal  so  they 
can  act  like  flies  around  a  batch  of 
honey.  The  fact  is 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  The  gen- 
tleman is  being  kind  calling  it  honey. 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  The 
fact  is  we  are  involved  in  a  period  of  al- 
most total  thoughtlessness  in  dealing 
in  a  public  way  and  also  in  the  press 
with  real  debate  about  real  issues: 
What  is  the  deficit?  How  do  we  respond 
to  it?  How  do  we  deal  with  health  care 
in  a  real  way?  There  is  such 
thoughtlessness  at  a  time  when  we  re- 
quire and  need  such  thoughtfulness  in 
a  national  debate  about  where  is  this 
country  going  and  how  it  is  going  to 
get  there.  My  hope  is  that  all  of  us,  and 
my  hope  is  that  especially  this  year 
during  a  Presidential  contest  and  a  lot 
of  debates  around  the  country,  that  we 
can  finally  have  a  responsible,  no.  not 
a  Willie  Horton  debate,  but  a  respon- 
sible debate  about  what  our  hopes  and 
dreams  are  for  the  future  and  what 
kind  of  public  policies  really  get  us  to 
that  kind  of  future.  What  do  we  have  to 
do  together?  What  are  our  shared  re- 
sponsibilities? 
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If  w4  can  have  the  public  involved  in 
that  k  ,nd  of  a  public  debate,  this  coun- 
try wi  1  be  well  served. 

This  country  goes   off  course   from 
time  1 0  time,  we  veer  to  the  left  and 
W  the  right;  but  you  look  at  a 
of  centuries  of  history  and  this 
and  the  common  sense  of  the 
of  the  American  people  is  what 
brings  us  back  to  center  poli- 
work. 
4dlai  Stevenson  said,  "Trust  the 
trust   their  good  sense,   trust 
faith   and   fortitude,   and    trust 
nth  the  important  decisions." 
hopeful  that  this  kind  of  infor- 
debated  all  around  this  country 
3|ear  will   put   us   in   a   position 
we  can  and  will  trust  the  judg- 
if  the  American  people  to  lead  us 
economic  future  that  this  coun- 
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SMITH  of  Florida.  I  thank  the 
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for  60  minutes,   on 


unanimous  consent,  permission  to 

the  House,  following  the  legris- 

program  and  any  special  orders 

entered,  was  granted  to: 
following  Member  (at  the  re- 
)f  Mr.  (Joss)  to  revise  and  extend 
rqmarks   and    include   extraneous 
:) 
Santorum, 

19. 
following  Members  (at  the  re- 
Df  Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota) 
and  extend  their  remarks  and 
extraneous  material:) 
klORAN,  for  5  minutes,  today. 
VNNUNZIO,  for  5  minutes,  today. 
DOROAN  of  North  Dakota,  for  60 
today  and  60  minutes  on  Feb- 
14. 

LIPINSKI,  for  5  minutes,  on  Feb- 
18  and  19. 

Frank  of  Massachusetts,  for  60 
on  June  16, 17,  and  18. 


;XTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


I  nanimous  consent,  permission  to 
and  extend  remarks  was  granted 


following  Members  (at  the  re- 
of  Mr.  Goss)  and  to  include  ex- 
trane(  us  material:) 

L.AOOMARSINO. 

iVELDON. 

BLILEY. 

[RELAND. 

30L0M0N. 

VUCHEL. 

Simmer. 

following  Members  (at  the  re- 
of  Mr.  DoRGAN  of  North  Dakota) 

include  extraneous  material:) 
LUKEN. 
3KELT0N. 

rRAFiCANT  in  two  instances. 

WOLPE. 
^EXANDER. 

E*EASE  in  two  instances. 


Mr.  ASPIN. 

Mr.  Montgomery. 

Mr.  Manton. 

Mr.  Hoyer. 

Mr.  Panetta. 

Mr.  Derrick. 

Mr.  ViscLOSKY  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Faleomavaega  in  two  instances. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  12  o'clock  and  25  minutes 
p.m.),  under  its  previous  order,  the 
House  adjourned  until  Tuesday,  Feb- 
ruary 11,  1992,  at  noon. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause  4 
of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  JACOBS  (for  himself,  Mr.  Levin 
of    Michigan,    and    Mr.    Dorgan    of 
North  Dakota): 
H.R.  4192.  A  bill   to  amend  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Act  of  1974  to  provide  for  truth 
in    budgeting    with    respect    to    intragov- 
ernmental     transactions     involving     trust 
funds;  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Govern- 
ment Operations  and  Rules. 
By  Mrs.  BENTLEY: 
H.R.  4193.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  President 
from  entering  into  or  carrying  out  a  coun- 
try-to-country agreement  to  allow  produc- 
tion of  the  Patriot  missile  system  by  an- 
other country;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana  (for  him- 
self. Mr.  Traxler.  Mr.  Dinoell.  Mr. 
LEVIN  of  Michigan,  and  Mr.  Ford  of 
Michigan): 
H.R.  4194.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1986  to  allow  individuals  a  tem- 
porary refundable  credit  for  the  purchase  of 
a  new   domestic   passenger  vehicle:   to   the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  DICKINSON: 
H.R.  4195.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  to  carry  out  a  limited  access 
highway  project  in  the  vicinity  of  Dothan, 
AL:  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation. 

By  Mr.  HARRIS: 
H.R.  4196.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  Secretary 
of  Veterans  Affairs  from  carrying  out  the 
rural  health  care  initiative;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  IRELAND  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

GUNDERSON): 

H.R.  4197.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  to  provide  additional  loan  assist- 
ance to  small  business,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Small  Business. 
By  Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina  (for 
himself.  Mr.  Studds,  Mr.  Le.nt,  Mr. 
Davis.  Mr.  Horton,  Mr.  Anderson, 
Mr.  CUNNINGHAM,  Mr.  Dornan  Of  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  AuCoiN.  Mr.  Evans,  Mr. 
Tallon,  Mr.  Walsh.   Mr.   Bateman, 
Mr.  Hurro.  Mr.  blaz.  Mr.  Hubbard. 
and  Mr.  Hochbrueckner): 
H.R.  4198.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service  Code  of  1986  to  exempt  vessels 
of  1(X)  gross  tons  or  less  from  the  tax  on 
transportation  of  persons  by  water;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  KOLTER: 
H.R.  4199.  A  bill   to  direct  the  Adminis- 
trator of  General  Services  to  review  existing 


House  of  Representatives  motor  vehicle 
leases  and  to  require  that  future  leasing  be 
conducted  through  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration: to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 

By  Mr.  MICHEL  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

ARCHER): 

H.R.  4200.  A  bill  to  create  jobs,  promote 
economic  growth,  and  encourage  savings,  in- 
vestment, and  home  ownership;  jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  Ways  and  Means,  Govern- 
ment Operations.  Education  and  Labor,  the 
Judiciary,  and  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  KOSTMAYER: 
H.R.  4201.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1986  with  respect  to  the  treat- 
ment of  certain  real  property  under  the  spe- 
cial estate  tax  valuation  provisions  for  cer- 
tain farm  and  other  real  property;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HOAGLAND  (for  himself,  Mr. 
McCoLLUM,  Mr.  Neal  of  North  Caro- 
lina, Mr.  WvLiE.  Mr.  Kanjorski,  Mr. 
Ridge,  Mr.  Flake.  Mr.  LaRocco.  Mr. 
Orton.    Mr.    Fazio,    Mr.    Kyl,    Mr. 
Spratt,  Mr.  Kolbe,  Mr.  Price.  Mr. 
KOPETSKI.  and  Mr.  Dooley): 
H.R.  4202.  A  bill  to  provide  for  nationwide 
banking  and  branching;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

By    Mr.    MARKEY    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Moakley.  Mr.  Studds,  Mr.  Frank  of 
Massachusetts,    Mr.    Kennedy.    Mr. 
Mavroules,  Mr.  ATKINS.  Mr.  Early. 
Mr.    Neal    of    Massachusetts.    Mr. 
Olver,  and  Mr.  Donnelly): 
H.R.  4203.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Emergency 
Unemployment  Compensation  Act  of  1991  to 
correct     certain     inconsistencies     between 
State  and  Federal  unemployment  compensa- 
tion rules  and  assure  that  all  eligible  indi- 
viduals will  receive  full  unemployment  bene- 
fits; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mrs.  MEYERS  of  Kansas: 
H.R.  4204.  A  bill  to  recognize  the  organiza- 
tion   known   as   the   Shepherd's   Centers   of 
America,  Inc.,  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  OBERSTAR: 
H.R.  4205.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  to  permit  Federal  firearms  li- 
censees to  conduct  firearms  business  at  out- 
of-State  gun  shows;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  Sanders  (for  himself.  Mr. 
McDermott,  Mrs.  Morella,  Mr. 
DeFazio,  Mr.  LaFalce.  Mr. 
McGrath,  Mrs.  Johnson  of  Connecti- 
cut, Mr.  Staggers,  Mr.  Owens  of  New 
York.  Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Pay'ne  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Trafi- 
cant,  Mr.  Lehman  of  Florida.  Ms. 
Pelosi,  Mr.  Mfume,  Mr.  Murphy.  Mr. 
Martinez,  Mr.  Fascell,  Mr.  Ober- 
STAR.  Mr.  Horton.  Mr.  Smith  of  New 
Jersey.  Mr.  Kolter,  Ms.  Kaptur,  Mr. 
Savage,  Mr.  Evans.  Mr.  Rogers,  Mr. 
Miller  of  California,  Mr.  Andrews  of 
Maine,  Mr.  Donnelly.  Mr.  Andrews 
of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Mrazek.  Mr. 
TORRES,  Ms.  Oakar,  Mr. 

Sangmeister,  Mr.  Scheuer.  Mr.  Ber- 
MAN.  Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Levine  of 
California.  Ms.  Waters,  Mr.  Peter- 
son of  Minnesota,  Mr.  Frank  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, Mr.  Lewis  of  Georgia,  Mr. 
Kanjorski,  Mr.  Hayes  of  Illinois,  Mr. 
Abercrombie,  Mr.  Kennedy.  Mr. 
Wise,  Mr.  Flake,  Mr.  Dellums.  Mr. 
Mazzoli,  Mr.  Wyden,  Mr.  Matsui, 
Mr.  Schumer,  Mr.  Jefferson,  Mr. 
Roybal.  Mr.  Rangel,  and  Mr. 
Frost): 
H.R.  4206.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for  the  estab- 


lishment or  support  by  States  of  registries 
regarding  cancer,  to  provide  for  a  study  re- 
garding the  elevated  rate  of  mortality  for 
breast  cancer  in  certain  States,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

By     Ms.     SNOWE     (for     herself,     Mr. 
Ramstad.  Mr.   Frank  of  Massachu- 
setts, Mr.  Grandy,  Mr.  Boehner,  and 
Mr.  Pallone): 
H.R.  4207.  A  bill  to  amend  title  23,  United 
States  Code,  to  repeal  a  penalty  for  non- 
compliance by  States  with  a  program  requir- 
ing the  use  of  safety  belts  and  motorcycle 
helmets;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  Transportation. 

By  Mr.  STARK  (for  himself,  Mr.  JONTZ, 
and  Mr.  Brown): 
H.R.  4208.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1986  to  deny  the  benefits  of  cer- 
tain export  subsidies  in  the  case  of  exports  of 
certain  unprocessed  timber;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  S"YNAR  (for  himself.  Mr.  Brew- 
ster. Mr.  Edwards  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
English,  Mr.  Inhofe,  and  Mr.  McCur- 
DY): 
H.R.  4209.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
"An  Act  conferring  jurisdiction  on  certain 
courts  of  the   United   States   to   hear  and 
render  judgment  in  connection  with  certain 
claims    of   the    Cherokee    Nation    of   Okla- 
homa," approved  December  23.  1982;  jointly, 
to  the  Committees  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  and  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ASPIN: 
H.  Res.  351.  Resolution  providing  amounts 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House  for  ex- 
penses of  investigations  and  studies  by  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  in  the  2d  ses- 
sion of  the  102d  Congress;  to  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  BROWN: 
H.  Res.  352.  Resolution  providing  amounts 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House  for  ex- 
penses of  investigations  and  studies  by  the 
Committee   on    Science.    Space,    and   Tech- 
nology in  the  2d  session  of  the  102d  Congress; 
to  the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  DE  LA  Garza: 
H.  Res.  353.  Resolution  providing  amounts 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House  for  ex- 
penses of  investigations  and  studies  by  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  in  the  2d  session 
of  the  102d  Congress;  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  DINGELL: 
H.  Res.  354.  Resolution  providing  amounts 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House  for  ex- 
penses of  investigations  and  studies  by  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce  in  the 
2d  session  of  the  102d  Congress;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  HALL  of  Ohio: 
H.  Res.  355.  Resolution  providing  amounts 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House  for  ex- 


penses of  investigations  and  studies  by  the 
Select  Committee  on  Hunger  in  the  2d  ses- 
sion of  the  102d  Congress;  to  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration. 

By  Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina: 

H.  Res.  356.  Resolution  providing  amounts 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House  for  ex- 
penses of  investigations  and  studies  by  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries in  the  2d  session  of  the  102d  Congress; 
to  the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  MONTGOMERY  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Stump): 

H.  Res.  357.  Resolution  providing  amounts 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House  for  ex- 
penses of  investigations  and  studies  by  the 
Committee  on  Veterans  Affairs  in  the  2d  ses- 
sion of  the  102d  Congress;  to  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  ROE 

H.  Res.  358.  Resolution  providing  amounts 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House  for  ex- 
penses of  investigations  and  studies  by  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
tation in  the  2d  session  of  the  I02d  Congress; 
to  the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  SANDERS: 

H.  Res.  359.  Resolution  to  express  the  sense 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  regarding 
breast  cancer;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  sponsors 
were  added  to  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions as  follows; 

H.R.  25:  Mr.  Hoagland  and  Mr.  LaRocco. 

H.R.  123:  Mr.  Stearns,  Mr.  Kolter,  and 
Mr.  Marlenee. 

H.R.  875:  Ms.  WATERS,  Mr.  Matsui,  Mr. 
DeFazio,  Mr.  Frank  of  Massachusetts,  Mr. 
Andrews  of  Maine,  and  Mr.  Jontz. 

H.R.  1063:  Mr.  Evans  and  Ms.  PELOSI. 

H.R.  1277:  Mr.  ALLEN,  Mr.  Faleomavaega. 
and  Mr.  Shays. 

H.R.  1546:  Mr.  HouGHTON. 

H.R.  1547:  Mr.  HOUGHTON. 

H.R.  1633:  Mr.  McCoLLUM  and  Mr.  Levin  of 
Michigan. 

H.R.  1967:  Mrs.  Schroeder.  Mr.  Stallings. 
Mr.  Mrazek,  Mr.  Brown.  Mr.  Stokes.  Mr. 
Lehman  of  California,  and  Mr.  Lltcen. 

H.R.  2258:  Mr.  Anderson,  Mr.  Blackwell. 
Mr.  Miller  of  California,  Mr.  Studds,  and 
Mr.  Tallon. 

H.R.  2437:  Mr.  STALLINGS,  Mr.  KOPETSKI. 
Mr.  Espy,  Mr.  Kildee,  Mr.  Guarini,  Mr.  Ire- 
land, and  Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida. 

H.R.  2452:  Ms.  Snowe. 

H.R.  2485:  Mr.  HOAGLAND. 

H.R.  2646:  Mr.  FRANKS  of  Connecticut. 

H.R.  2778:  Mr.  Engel. 


H.R.  2806:  Mr.  SUNDQUIST.  Mr.  Cox  of  Illi- 
nois, Mr.  Weldon,  Mr.  FRANK  of  Massachu- 
setts, and  Mrs.  Lloyd. 

H.R.  2815:  Mr.  Chandler. 

H.R.  2867:  Mr.  Hancock  and  Mr.  Coble. 

H.R.  2872:  Mr.  Emerson. 

H.R.  3130:  Mr.  Moorhead. 

H.R.  3211:  Mr.  Pallone.  Mr.  KoLTER,  Mr. 
Atkins,  and  Mr.  Santorum. 

H.R.  3221:  Mr.  Spratt,  Mr.  EwiNG,  Mr. 
Hefley,  Mr.  Moran,  Mr.  Volkmer,  and  Mr. 

WOLPE. 

H.R.  3360:  Mr.  Faleomavaega,  Mr.  Sand- 
ers, and  Mr.  Hoyer. 

H.R.  3429:  Mr.  PEASE,  Mr.  Andrews  of  New 
Jersey,  and  Mr.  Berman. 

H.R.  3441:  Mr.  Machtley. 

H.R.  3545:  Mr.  LEHMAN  of  California. 

H.R.  3568:  Mr.  Synar  and  Mr.  Machtley. 

H.R.  3612:  Mr.  HORTON,  Mr.  Vento,  Mr. 
KOPETSKI,  and  Ms.  Kaptur. 

H.R.  3654:  Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Maine.  Mr. 
AspiN.  Mr.  Boehlert,  Mr.  Dorgan  of  North 
Dakota,  Mr.  Johnson  of  South  Dakota,  Ms. 
Kaptur,  Mr.  Kleczka,  Mr.  Kopetski.  Mr. 
McGrath,  Ms.  Molinari,  Mr.  Murphy,  Mr. 
Paxon,  Mr.  Reed.  Ms.  Snowe,  Mr.  Visclosky, 
Mr.  Upton,  Mr.  Wyden,  Mr.  Wolfe,  and  Mr. 
Swett. 

H.R.  3712:  Mr.  YOUNO  of  Alaska  and  Mr. 
Armey. 

H.R.  3732:  Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Maine,  Mr.  At- 
kins, Mr.  Skaggs,  and  Mr.  Roybal. 

H.R.  3857:  Mrs.  Johnson  of  Connecticut. 

H.R.  3953:  Mr.  McDermott.  Mrs.  MINK,  Mr. 
Peterson  of  Minnesota,  and  Mr.  Torres. 

H.R.  3967:  Mr.  Atkins.  Mr.  OxLey,  and  Mr. 
McCandless. 

H.R.  4051:  Mr.  Weldon,  Mr.  BORKSI,  and  Mr. 
Martinez. 

H.R.  4077:  Mr.  Franks  of  Connecticut. 

H.R.  4080:  Mr.  Weldon. 

H.R.  4089:  Mr.  Pursell,  Mr.  Owens  of  New 
York,  Mr.  Frost,  Mr.  Zeliff.  Mr.  Lan- 
caster, and  Mr.  Upton. 

H.R.  4145:  Mr.  UPTON  and  Mr.  Lewis  of 
Florida. 

H.R.  4155:  Mr.  Gallegly. 

H.R.  4178:  Mrs.  JoHNSON  of  Connecticut. 

H.J.  Res.  19:  Mr.  Gingrich. 

H.J.  Res.  213:  Mr.  Gordon. 

H.J.  Res.  237:  Mr.  Jenkins,  Mr.  Brown,  and 
Mr.  Richardson. 

H.J.  Res.  358:  Mr.  Campbell  of  Colorado, 
Mr.  Moorhead.  Mr.  Taylor  of  Mississippi, 
Mr.  Hoagland,  Mr.  Mavroules.  Mr.  Mfume, 
Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Berman,  Mr.  Kil- 
dee, Mr.  Boucher,  and  Mr.  Cardin. 

H.  Con.  Res.  246:  Mr.  Dellums.  Mr.  Dwyer 
of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  HUNTER,  Mrs.  Boxer,  Mr. 
Oberstar,  Mr.  Kildee,  Ms.  Kaptur,  Mr. 
JoNTZ,  Mr.  Murphy,  and  Mr.  Carper. 
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Senate  met  at  9  a.m.,  on  the  ex- 

piratlpn  of  the  recess,  and  was  called  to 

by    the    Honorable    Joseph    I. 

a  Senator  from  the  State 


The 

Iratl 
order 

LlEBE 

of  Coi  nectlcut. 


LlEBE  IMAN 


The 
C 

ing 
Let 
Owe 


Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Richard 
Halverson,  D.D.,  offered  the  follow- 


pr  lyer: 


secut( 
light 
such 
and 

God 
mandi 
help 
love 
pedieft 
us 
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PRAYER 


us  pray: 

710  man  any  thing,  but  to  love  one 
anothtr;  for  he  that  loveth  another  hath 
fulfilh  d  the  Zazx).— Romans  13:8. 

Grailous  Father  in  Heaven,  with  re- 
spect to  the  commandment  to  love,  we 
are  al  debtors.  Give  us  the  grace  to 
take  I  lur  indebtedness  seriously  and  to 
begin,  in  obedience  to  the  faith  we  pro- 
fess, 1o  satisfy  it.  Forgive  us  who  say 
we  b€  lieve  the  Bible,  who  witness  to 
faith  n  Christ  as  Saviour  and  Lord,  for 
ignori  Dg  or  violating  His  command- 
ment to  love  one  another,  even  our  en- 
emies|— to  "do  good  to  those  who  per- 
us."  Forgive  us,  Lord,  in  the 
of  God's  truth,  for  running  up 
enormous  debt  of  lovelessness, 
vfcdlctiveness. 

of  love,  as  the  pressures  and  de- 
of  a  national  election  increase, 
is  to  give  our  responsibility  to 
p  riority  over  all  pragmatic  and  ex- 
justifications  not  to  love.  Help 
to  fulfill  the  law  and  love  one 


G(d 
anoth  it. 

In  t  le  name  of  Jesus,  incarnate  love. 
Amen 


i  .PPOINTMENT  OF  ACTING 
I  RESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  please  read  a  communication 
to  thi  I  Senate  from  the  President  pro 
temp<  re  [Mr.  Byrd]. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  follow- 
ing lef  ter: 

U.S.  Senate. 
President  pro  tempore, 
Washington.  DC.  February  7, 1992. 
To  the  penate: 

Und<  r  the  provisions  of  rule  I.  section  3,  of 
the  St  ending  Rules  of  the  Senate,  I  hereby 
appolE  ;  the  Honorable  Joseph  I.  Lieberman, 
a  Seni  tor  from  the  State  of  Connecticut,  to 
perfon  :i  the  duties  of  the  Chair. 

Robert  C.  Byrd, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.jLIEBERMAN  thereupon  assumed 
the  c]  air  as  Acting  President  pro  tem- 
pore. 


RES  ERVATION  OF  LEADER  TIME 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.  Under   the   previous   order,    the 
leadei  ship  time  is  reserved. 


MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  there 
will  now  be  a  period  for  the  transaction 
of  morning  business  not  to  extend  be- 
yond the  hour  of  10:30  a.m.,  with  Sen- 
ators permitted  to  speak  therein. 

The  time  until  9:45  a.m.  shall  be 
under  the  control  of  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  NUNN]. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  Senator 
from  Georgia. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota. 


PRIVILEGE  OF  THE  FLOOR 

Mr.  WELLSTONE.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  member 
of  my  staff,  Ms.  Ellen  R.  Shaffer,  be  ac- 
corded the  privilege  of  the  floor. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


REDUCING  THE  SOVIET  MILITARY 
THREAT 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  in  remarks 
to  the  Senate  yesterday,  I  discussed 
the  problem  of  people  in  the  U.S.  De- 
fense Establishment  who  have  lost,  or 
will  lose  their  jobs,  as  we  downsize  our 
military.  For  me,  this  is  a  top  priority 
for  our  Armed  Services  Committee  and 
indeed  for  our  Nation.  For  these  dedi- 
cated and  talented  people,  winning  the 
cold  war  is  about  to  be  a  bittersweet 
triumph. 

We,  in  Government,  have  a  special  re- 
sponsibility to  do  everything  we  can  to 
facilitate  the  transition  of  these  work- 
ers into  new  jobs  and  new  professions. 
We  in  Government,  have  another  re- 
sponsibility as  well;  in  fact,  a  primary 
responsibility.  And  that  is  to  provide 
not  only  for  our  citizens'  welfare  or 
well-being,  but  also  for  their  safety  and 
security. 

This  morning,  I  would  like  to  speak 
about  one  way  in  which  we  can  fulfill 
this  primary  Federal  responsibility.  I 
want  to  discuss  U.S.  efforts  to  assist 
the  former  Soviet  Republics  in  disman- 
tling their  nuclear  and  chemical  weap- 
ons and  in  preventing  their  prolifera- 
tion, as  well  as  the  proliferation  of  so- 
phisticated conventional  weapons. 

I  know  of  no  more  urgent  national 
security  challenge  confronting  our  Na- 
tion and  the  world.  Nor  do  I  know  of 
any  greater  opportunity  for  our  Nation 
to  reduce  the  dangers  confronting  us 
now,  so  as  to  prevent  them  from  be- 


coming greater  dangers  in  the  future. 
One  need  look  no  further  than  our 
newspapers  each  morning  to  appreciate 
the  immediacy  of  the  problem.  For  ex- 
ample, Wednesday's  Washington  Post 
quotes  a  Russian  nuclear  weapons  lab- 
oratory director  as  saying  that  only  500 
Soviet  experts  capable  of  dismantling 
tactical  nuclear  weapons  remain  on  the 
job  and  that  poor  living  conditions  in 
the  army  could  contribute  to  a  nuclear 
accident. 

According  to  this  lab  director,  "It's 
becoming  clear  that  in  the  very  near 
future  we  can  expect  hundreds  of  big 
and  small  Chernobyls.  It's  entirely  pos- 
sible for  a  man  worn  out  by  the  prob- 
lems of  daily  life  to  make  a  mistake 
when  carrying  out  work  on  nuclear 
warheads." 

At  this  unique  juncture  in  history, 
there  is  great  danger  as  well  as  great 
opportunity.  We  have  the  opportunity 
for  an  unprecedented  destruction  of  the 
weapons  of  war.  We  also  have  the  po- 
tential for  the  greatest  proliferation  in 
history  of  weapons  from  the  world's 
largest  military  arsenal  to  Third  World 
countries,  to  terrorist  groups,  and  to 
the  Saddam  Hussein  s  of  the  future.  We 
could  also  witness  the  proliferation  not 
only  of  weapons  and  materiel  but  per- 
haps even  more  likely  of  scientific 
know-how,  what  I  would  call  human 
proliferation.  What  I  fear  is  a  bidding 
war,  if  you  will,  by  Third  World  re- 
gimes and  even  terrorist  groups  for  So- 
viet weapons  experts,  that  would  rival 
the  United  States-Soviet  competition 
to  recruit  German  scientists  after 
World  War  II. 

To  try  to  get  ahead  of  these  prob- 
lems, the  Senate  voted  last  November 
by  an  overwhelming  margin  of  86  to  8 
to  authorize  the  use  of  up  to  $500  mil- 
lion in  defense  funds  for  a  program  of 
cooperation  with  the  Republics  of  the 
former  Soviet  Union  to  facilitate  So- 
viet weapons  destruction  and  to  dis- 
courage proliferation.  The  $500  million 
was  subsequently  reduced  to  $400  mil- 
lion by  the  appropriations  committees. 

This  landmark  legislation,  which  is 
known  as  the  Soviet  Nuclear  Threat 
Reduction  Act  of  1991,  has  a  threefold 
purpose:  First,  to  assist  the  republics 
in  destroying  nuclear,  chemical,  bio- 
logical, and  other  sophisticated  weap- 
ons; second,  to  assist  the  republics  in 
transporting,  storing,  disabling,  and 
safeguarding  such  weapons  in  connec- 
tion with  their  destruction;  and  third, 
to  establish  verifiable  safeguards 
against  the  proliferation  of  these  weap- 
ons. We  specifically  intended  that  por- 
tions of  this  fund  go   to  cooperative 
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United  States-Soviet  or  former  Soviet 
projects  that  could  employ  scientists 
trom  the  republics  who  formerly  made 
nuclear  or  chemical  weapons  in  clean- 
ing up  and  destroying  the  nuclear  and 
chemical  residue  of  the  cold  war.  An 
additional  $100  million  in  defense  funds 
was  authorized  and  appropriated  to 
transport,  by  military  or  commercial 
means,  food,  medical  supplies,  and 
other  types  of  humanitarian  assistance 
to  the  republics. 

Senator  Cohen  and  Senator  Boken 
took  an  outstanding  lead  in  this  re- 
spect, as  well  as  Congressman  Aspin 
and  others.  And  that  provision  will 
begin  to  be  implemented,  I  understand, 
next  week  with  the  transport  by  C-5 
and  C-141  aircraft  of  food  and  medicine 
to  the  republics. 

The  Soviet  Nuclear  Threat  Reduction 
Act  of  1991  was  signed  into  law  by  the 
President  8  weeks  ago.  Since  then, 
committees  and  task  forces  have  been 
organized  in  both  the  Commonwealth 
of  Independent  States  and  in  our  execu- 
tive branch  to  deal  with  this  issue. 
Several  rounds  of  discussion  have  been 
conducted  in  Washington  and  the  re- 
publics. Numerous  proposals  for  spend- 
ing the  money  have  been  floated  by 
governmental  and  private  entities. 
However,  as  of  yet,  none  of  the  $400 
million  has  been  transferred  from  DOD 
accounts  for  any  of  these  purposes.  In 
addition,  as  Wednesday's  Washington 
Post  made  clear,  urgently  needed  U.S. 
humanitarian  relief  sits  at  U.S.  docks, 
hamstrung  by  bureaucratic  delays. 
Just  yesterday,  Russian  President 
Boris  Yeltsin  warned  that  unless  West- 
ern aid  starts  getting  through,  his  re- 
form effort  may  fail  and  thereby  usher 
in  a  new  era  of  dictatorship.  Some  may 
dismiss  this  as  leverage  for  aid.  I  do 
not. 

On  Wednesday,  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  conducted  a  hearing  with 
senior  Defense  and  State  Department 
officials  to  find  out  why  the  United 
States  is  not  moving  with  more  dis- 
patch, with  more  sense  of  priority, 
with  more  sense  of  urgency. 

As  I  stated  during  that  hearing,  I  am 
not  impatient  for  large  expenditures.  I 
know  that  there  are  all  sorts  of  con 
artists  out  there  and  people  who  would 
like  to  spend  the  money  in  ways  that 
may  be  wasteful  so  I  am  not  saying  we 
should  spend  the  money  until  we  figure 
out  what  we  should  be  doing  with  it 
and  figure  out  an  effective  way  to  do  it. 
But  I  am  impatient  for  a  plan. 

I  believe  it  is  critical — both  symboli- 
cally and  psychologically— we  agree  on 
a  plan,  even  if  that  plan  has  to  be 
modified  as  we  move  along.  During  the 
hearing,  the  committee  heard  some 
good  and  some  bad  news  from  Sec- 
retary Bartholomew.  The  good  news  is 
that  the  administration  believes  it  is 
close  to  agreement  in  the  next  few  days 
on  how  to  use  the  $400  million  author- 
ized in  the  Nunn-Lugar  amendment. 
This  is  welcome  news  and  I  hope  we 


will  hear  more  about  these  plans  short- 
ly. 

During  our  hearing.  Ambassador  Bar- 
tholomew also  discussed  the  serious 
problem  of  former  Soviet  scientists 
who  might  sell  their  services  to  coun- 
tries seeking  weapons  of  mass  destruc- 
tion. Here  the  good  news  is  that  Presi- 
dent Bush  raised  this  issue  with  Presi- 
dent Yeltsin  during  his  visit  last  week- 
end at  Camp  David  and  the  administra- 
tion expects  to  have  concrete  proposals 
in  a  matter  of  days.  Unfortunately,  the 
hearing  also  brought  out  some  bad 
news. 

First,  it  is  apparent  that  the  former 
Soviet  Republics  have  not  gotten  their 
act  together  with  regard  to  the  $400 
million  program. 

Different  agencies  or  ministries  ap- 
pear to  have  different  ideas  about  how 
to  spend  the  money,  each,  not  coinci- 
dentally,  tailored  to  best  suit  that 
agency's  or  ministry's  own  mandate. 

Last  week,  on  this  particular  subject, 
I  met  with  Dr.  Velikov,  the  deputy 
head  of  the  Russian  Academy  of  Sci- 
entists, a  well-known  leader  in  the  sci- 
entific field  in  his  country  and  around 
the  world  and  a  noted  physicist,  who 
h£Ls  been  designated  just  recently  by 
President  Yeltsin  to  chair  an  advisory 
task  force  on  these  very  issues.  I  em- 
phasized to  Dr.  Velikov  the  importance 
of  Russia  acting  both  quickly  and  deci- 
sively and  in  a  coordinated  fashion  to 
establish  an  agreed  position  on  what 
help  it  needs,  and  he  certainly  pledged 
to  undertake  to  do  exactly  that. 

The  hearing  also  underscored  how 
many  different  officials  on  our  side  the 
administration  has  designated  to  act  in 
this  area.  We  have  one  official  in 
charge  of  discussions  on  nuclear  dis- 
mantlement; another  in  charge  of  talks 
of  chemical  weapons  destruction.  We 
have  one  official  in  charge  of  a  pro- 
gram to  deal  with  nonproliferation 
concerns;  another  to  deal  with  the 
brain  drain  problem.  We  have  an  on- 
scene  coordinator  in  Europe,  and  I  am 
very  grateful  for  that.  I  have  felt  for 
some  time  this  is  a  tremendous  omis- 
sion. We  need  someone  on  the  scene  to 
organize  the  humanitarian  relief  area. 
I  think  having  Ambassador  Rich 
Armitage  in  that  position  is  a  real  step 
forward. 

Finally,  we  have  another  official  who 
is  apparently  responsible,  at  least  in  a 
very  loose  way,  for  what  we  call  Soviet 
defense  conversion  matters,  at  least 
monitoring  those  activities  from  our 
perspective. 

Each  of  these  U.S.  officials  has  im- 
portant responsibilities  in  their  sepa- 
rate area.  The  problem,  Mr.  President, 
is  that  none  of  them  has  an  overall  re- 
sponsibility for  a  comprehensive,  inte- 
grated plan  and  for  coordinating  be- 
tween the  various  components,  except 
for  Deputy  Secretary  of  State  Law- 
rence Eagleburger.  I  have  the  greatest 
respect  for  Secretary  Eagleburger  and 
his  considerable  diplomatic  skills  and 


experience.  However,  you  cannot  pick 
out  a  part  of  the  world  that  he  is  not 
responsible  for.  He  is  responsible  for 
every  part  of  the  world.  Pick  out  any 
part  of  the  world  where  there  is  trouble 
and  Secretary  Elagleburger  is  in  charge. 
He  cannot  handle  the  whole  world  any 
more  than  any  person  can.  With  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  whole  world  on  his 
shoulders  when  Secretary  Baker  is  out 
of  the  town— which  is  a  great  deal  of 
time,  necessarily — plus  the  day-to-day 
operations  of  the  State  Department. 
Secretary  Eagleburger  is  clearly  over- 
burdened. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  unique  period 
in  history.  In  a  couple  of  years  we  are 
going  to  wonder  why  we  did  not  give 
this  problem  more  priority.  What  is 
needed  is  one  official  with  Cabinet 
rank  reporting  to  the  President  as  well 
as  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  others 
where  required,  whose  responsibilities 
are  limited  to  managing  this  problem 
in  its  entirety,  putting  a  halt  to  turf 
battles  and  ensuring  that  this  issue  is 
kept  on  the  front  burner. 

We  also  need  a  different  overall  coor- 
dinator for  Eastern  Europe.  We  have 
spent  trillions  and  trillions  of  dollars 
since  World  War  II  trying  to  arrive  at 
this  point  in  history.  Here  we  are;  we 
are  not  organized;  we  are  not  coordi- 
nated and  we  are  not  seizing  the  mo- 
ment. We  may  wake  up  in  a  few 
months  and  begin  a  debate  about  how 
democracy  was  lost  in  Eastern  Europe 
and  some  of  the  former  Soviet  Repub- 
lics. 

Another  deficiency  that  came  to 
light  during  the  hearing  is  the  absence 
of  any  coherent  administration  plan 
for  engaging  U.S.  colleges  and  univer- 
sities, nonprofit  foundations,  research 
institutes  and  private  industry  in  tack- 
ling the  Republics'  human  proliferation 
problem. 

The  American  response  should  not  be 
limited  to  government-to-government 
programs.  All  these  kinds  of  outside 
groups  and  institutions  can  help — they 
can  help  immensely — by  adding  Soviet 
scientists  to  their  research  teams  or 
faculties  or,  in  the  near  term,  by  spon- 
soring scientific  exchanges. 

I  have  just  been  informed  by  some  of 
the  people  in  the  Russian  Academy  of 
Sciences  that  they  do  not  have  enough 
money,  now  that  the  cost  of  an  airline 
ticket,  even  on  Aeroflot,  is  something 
like  seven  times  the  average  annual 
salary  of  their  top  scientists.  These  are 
people  who  know  how  to  send  rockets 
into  space,  who  know  how  to  make  bal- 
listic missiles,  who  know  how  to  make 
chemical  weapons,  nuclear  weapons, 
and  biological  weapons.  The  West  needs 
to  be  engaging  these  people.  Certainly 
when  they  are  invited  to  scientific  con- 
ferences it  is  in  our  best  interest  for 
them  to  have  enough  funding  to  be  able 
to  get  to  the  conferences. 

If  we  do  not  begin  to  understand  the 
scope  of  this  problem,  the  magnitude  of 
the  problem,  we  will  regret  it.  and  our 
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Is  the  moment  in  history  during 
ve  need  to  expose  their  intellec- 
lefulership  and  their  leadership  in 
itary  and  the  scientific  commu- 
o  the  West,  not  just  the  United 
but   certainly    including    this 
We  need  to  expose  them  to 
to,  particularly,  the  idea  of 
rights  and  democracy. 
:  'resident,  the  focus  at  the  com- 
s    hearing    Wednesday    was    on 
implement  the  programs  that 
already  authorized,  but  we  also  dis- 
what  additional  programs  and 
are  needed.  For  example,  I 
we    establish    a    much-ex- 
program  of  military  office  of 
between  our  military  and  the 
forces  of  the  Republics.  When  I 
discussed  this  initiative  both  with 
and  with  top  United  States 
everyone's  reaction  is  "let's 
But  nothing  has  happened, 
discussed  this  with  top  Ukrain- 
oKtcials  and  others  in  other  repub- 
far,  nothing  has  happened.   I 
can  get  someone  firmly  and 
in  charge  in  the  Department  of 
to  pull  together  our  efforts  to 
;he  former  Soviet  Republics  in 
their  defense  industries  and 
production   into    civilian    and 
applications.     At     present, 
simply  no  structured  U.S.  Gov- 
t  effort  to  help  facilitate  Amer- 
ptivate  investment  and   to   help 
imerican  firms  interested  in  in- 
in    joint    ventures    with    the 
Republics  in  this  area, 
lot  in  any  way  believe  we  ought 
mderwriting  those  efforts  with 
money,  but  I  do  believe  that 
Gcf^ernment  can  facilitate  the  pri- 
tor  in  this  respect, 
a  couple  of  suggestions  along 
.  I  have  recommended  several 
actions  we  can  take  in  this  re- 
rtone  of  which  carry  any  substan- 
aiiount  of  money  as  a  pricetag.  I 
am  not  suggesting  that  tax- 
money  be  used  to  actually  con- 
f(Jrmer  Soviet  defense  industries, 
am  suggesting,  first  and  most 
is    that    President    Bush 
clearly,  publicly,  and  un- 
that  it  is  in   the  United 
interest  for  American  compa- 
invest  in  such  joint  ventures 
former  production  and  defense 
is  going  to  be  taken  out  of  de- 
1  reduction  and  moved  into  com- 
production.  It  is  enormously 
that  the  President  himself 
signal  to  the  American  busi- 
cdmmunlty. 
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Second,  we  can  ensure  that  the  State 
Department  expedite  visa  applications 
by  republic  officials  and  republic  entre- 
preneurs who  need  to  travel  regularly 
to  the  United  States  to  consult  with 
their  American  partners  In  these  ven- 
tures. The  same  thing  is  true  for  Amer- 
ican businesses  in  terms  of  their  visits 
to  the  Soviet  Republics. 

I  am  told  by  numerous  people  that 
they  have  trouble  getting  visas,  and 
every  time  they  want  to  go  it  has  to  be 
a  separate  visa.  They  cannot  have  any 
kind  of  a  real  carte  blanche  kind  of  au- 
thority for  limited  periods  of  time 
when  the  time  element  here  is  crucial. 
At  a  hearing  on  Soviet  defense  conver- 
sion last  September,  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  was  told  our  State  De- 
partment is  insisting  on  processing 
visa  applications  for  each  visit  one  at  a 
time,  rather  than  extending  repeat 
business  authority. 

Someone  in  the  bureaucracy  has  to 
be  given  the  signal  that  this  is  a 
unique  moment  in  history.  So  far.  they 
have  not  been  given  that  signal. 

Third,  we  can  expedite  our  proce- 
dures for  approving  export  licenses  for 
American  goods  and  technology  needed 
in  these  ventures.  The  chairman  of  the 
Gulfstream  Corp.,  which  is  located  in 
my  home  State  of  Georgia,  has  testi- 
fied before  our  committee  on  the 
delays  and  bureaucratic  redtape  he  has 
faced  while  pursuing  a  joint  aircraft 
venture  in  the  former  Soviet  Union.  I 
am  not  in  a  rush  to  change  the  sub- 
stance of  the  Export  Control  Act,  al- 
though that,  too,  needs  reviewing,  but 
I  am  in  a  rush  to  expedite  our  proce- 
dures and  to  make  export  applications 
receive  top  priority  when  they  involve 
the  conversion  of  a  former  Soviet  de- 
fense industry  into  commercial  pur- 
poses. 

Fourth,  I  recommend  that  the  De- 
fense Department  and  the  Department 
of  Energy  offer  to  assist  the  Republics 
of  the  former  Soviet  Union  in  compil- 
ing an  inventory  of  defense  industries. 
The  Republics  are  willing  to  convert  to 
civilian  production.  The  U.S.  Govern- 
ment should  then  establish  offices  in 
each  Republic  with  substantial  joint 
venture  potential  which  could  serve  as 
clearinghouses  for  U.S.  firms  inter- 
ested in  doing  business  in  the  Repub- 
lics. 

We  are  talking  about  very  small 
amounts  of  money  here.  It  may  turn 
out  that  few  Soviet  defense  plants  are 
appropriate  for  civilian  production. 
This  will  have  to  be  a  private-sector 
decision.  In  that  case,  the  inventory 
should  list  managers  and  scientists 
who  have  convertible  skills.  It  is  well 
beyond  the  capability  of  most  U.S. 
firms  to  conduct  such  an  inventory 
themselves.  It  may  turn  out  that  peo- 
ple within  the  Republics,  rather  than 
plants  and  equipment,  offer  the  best 
hope  for  defense  conversion.  But  in  any 
event,  this  matter  should  be  explored 
and  our  businesses  should  be  given  a 


clear  signal  that  it  is  in  the  national 
security  interests  of  the  United  States 
for  them  to  make  such  examination. 

Mr.  President,  the  modest  amounts 
of  money  I  am  talking  about  for  these 
programs  is  going  to  come  out  of  the 
defense  budget,  not  ftom  domestic  ac- 
counts. I  believe  the  American  people 
understand  that  by  making  a  very  lim- 
ited, a  carefully  conditioned  invest- 
ment today,  we  will  clear  the  way  for 
much  larger  reductions  in  defense 
spending  tomorrow. 

I  think  all  of  us  ought  to  ask  our- 
selves what  happens  one  day  if  we  wake 
up  and  President  Yeltsin  is  no  longer 
in  charge,  there  has  been  some  kind  of 
uprising,  some  kind  of  take  over  by  ex- 
treme nationalists,  and  all  of  a  sudden 
you  have  problems  between  Russia  and 
the  other  Republics,  the  Baltics;  you 
have  problems  between  Russia  and 
Ukraine;  you  have  problems  with  some 
of  the  Moslem  Republics,  you  have 
breakaways  by  some  of  the  Moslem  Re- 
publics, some  of  them  lining  up  with 
the  Iranians. 

You  have  all  of  these  things  going  on; 
Eastern  Europe  in  economic  distress; 
refugees  start  flooding  into  Eastern 
Europe  from  Russia;  refugees  from 
Eastern  Europe  start  flooding  into 
East  Germany  and  West  Germany. 
What  happens  in  that  case?  Are  we 
then  going  to  say:  "Oh,  oh,  it  was  not 
predictable." 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  predict  it,  but 
it  could  happen.  It  could  happen,  and  it 
is  our  duty  at  this  moment  in  history 
to  do  what  we  can,  even  though  it  may 
be  limited,  to  foster  democracy  and 
human  rights  in  these  areas  of  the 
world  that  have  been  so  forsaken  for  so 
many  years  from  any  element  of  de- 
mocracy or  human  rights  or  the  free 
enterprise  system. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  unique  mo- 
ment in  history.  Never  before  has  the 
world  faced  the  prospect  of  thousands 
of  unemployed  nuclear  scientists,  each 
with  the  ability  to  help  a  Third-World 
madman  realize  his  ambition  of  creat- 
ing weapons  of  mass  destruction,  not 
necessarily  simply  nuclear  but  also 
chemical  and  biological.  Never  before 
have  we  had  a  country  this  heavily 
armed  coming  apart  at  the  seams  with 
a  danger  of  massive  weapons  prolifera- 
tion. Never  before  have  we  had  an  army 
willing  to  sell  virtually  everything  it 
owns,  including  its  weapons,  in  order 
to  get  money  to  buy  food.  Never  before 
has  there  been  a  greater  danger  that 
terrorists  could  easily  acquire  sophisti- 
cated hand-held  missiles  like  our 
Stingers,  that  can  knock  down  civilian 
airliners.  We  are  not  the  only  ones  that 
make  Stinger  missiles — the  equivalent 
of  Stinger  missiles— and  these  can 
fetch  a  very  good  price  in  international 
arms  trafficking. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  clear  and 
present  dangers.  We  have  a  tremendous 
opportunity,  but  we  must  not  sit  on 
our  hands.  The  American  people  under- 
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stand  this  is  an  opportunity  we  must 
not  miss.  Any  politician,  anyone  in 
Government  who  cannot  explain  that 
this  is  in  our  security  interest  to  the 
American  people,  in  my  view,  should 
not  be  in  politics. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  LEVIN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  recognizes  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Levin]. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  is  control- 
ling the  time,  and  I  ask  if  he  would 
yield  me  10  minutes. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  the 
Senator  10  minutes. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  while  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  is  on  the  floor, 
let  me  say  how  critical  a  role  he  has 
played  in  focusing  the  attention  of  this 
country  on  this  opportunity  that  we 
have  never  had  before. 

The  Senator  has  just  pointed  out 
that  we  have  never  before  had  these 
kinds  of  opportunities.  We  never  ex- 
pected that  we  would  see  a  Soviet 
Union  disintegrate  this  quickly  right 
in  front  of  our  eyes.  He  has  said  with 
eloquence  that  we  have  these  opportu- 
nities, that  this  is  a  historic  moment, 
and  he  has  pointed  out  that  not  only 
has  this  never  happened  before  but  it 
may  never  happen  again. 

I  have  watched  the  chairman  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  Senator 
NUNN,  address  the  new  priorities  of  this 
Nation  in  terms  of  defense.  He  was  the 
leader  during  the  cold  war  in  making 
sure  we  addressed  the  threats  we  faced 
then:  Nuclear  threats  from  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  conventional  threat  in 
Europe,  the  possibility  of  a  surprise 
massive  attack  against  Western  Europe 
by  Soviet  forces;  and  then,  when  that 
was  the  threat,  when  our  security  need 
was  to  defend  against  those  threats. 
Senator  Nunn  led  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  and  this  Senate  to  defend 
against  those  threats. 

The  threats  have  now  changed.  Sen- 
ator Nunn  and  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  have  changed  so  that  we 
can  now  address  not  only  the  new 
threats  but  new  opportunities.  The 
threat  of  proliferation  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons and  the  knowledge  of  how  to  make 
nuclear  weapons,  for  instance,  is  grow- 
ing, and  it  is  something  which  has  been 
addressed  in  hearing  after  hearing  al- 
ready by  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee. 

So  I  commend  Senator  Nunn.  our 
chairman,  for  his  determination  to  not 
only  meet  new  threats  but  to  address 
new  opportunities  which  we  never 
dreamed  we  would  have.  If  we  do  not 
address  these  opportunities,  address 
the  threat  of  nuclear  proliferation, 
take  Soviet  scientists  and  have  them 
work  in  commercial  enterprises  and  in 
productive  enterprises  and  peaceful  en- 
terprises; if  we  do  not  promote  joint 
ventures  of  American  businesses  with 
these  industries  in  the  former  Soviet 
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Union,  we  will  have  squandered  an  op- 
portunity we  thought  we  would  never 
have  and  may  never  have  again. 

I  thank  my  good  firiend  from  Georgia 
for  his  ability  to  see  what  is  new  and  to 
address  what  is  new.  It  has  been  an  in- 
valuable effort  on  his  part. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  moment.  First.  I 
thank  him  for  his  kind  words,  and  sec- 
ond and  most  importantly.  I  thank  him 
for  his  leadership,  because  he  has  been 
right  at  the  forefront  of  everything  I 
have  done  in  this  area.  Without  the 
Senator  from  Michigan,  it  could  not 
have  been  done.  I  thank  him  for  his 
leadership,  for  his  continued  guidance, 
his  recent  trip  to  the  Republics,  and 
his  advice  when  he  got  back  from  his 
visits. 

I  also  thank  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota, who  is  not  on  our  committee 
but  has  taken  a  tremendous  interest  in 
this  area,  has  a  strong  leadership  posi- 
tion, and  feels  deeply  about  these  is- 
sues. I  thank  him  very  much  for  his 
strong  leadership. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  thank  my  good  friend. 


ASSISTANCE  FOR  SOVIET 
REPUBLICS 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  last  No- 
vember, this  Senate  adopted  by  an 
overwhelming  87  to  7  margin  a  resolu- 
tion which  I  and  the  majority  leader, 
the  Republican  leader.  Senators  Nunn 
and  BOREN  and  many  others  helped  to 
work  on,  which  urged  the  President  to 
prepare  and  send  to  Congress  a  com- 
prehensive plan  for  assistance  for  the 
Soviet  Republics  to  avoid  social  chaos 
and  to  achieve  economic  and  political 
stability. 

Members  from  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
have  joined  us  in  calling  for  this  inter- 
national investment  for  democracy  in 
those  Republics;  an  investment  in  our 
own  security,  first  and  foremost.  There 
has  been  some  activity  in  the  last  2 
months.  Much  of  that  is  worthy  of 
praise,  but  the  problems  have  grown 
much  faster  than  any  steps  we  have 
taken,  and  to  put  it  in  a  nutshell,  we 
are  not  getting  the  Presidential  leader- 
ship we  must  have  on  this  issue. 

As  Senator  Nunn  has  mentioned,  I 
was  part  of  a  delegation  led  by  Senator 
EXON  which  went  to  Russia,  Ukraine, 
and  Kazakhstan  last  month.  We  experi- 
enced great  openness  on  the  part  of 
military  officials  and  scientists.  They 
showed  us  a  nuclear  weapons  facility  in 
a  closed  atomic  city  that  Westerners 
had  never  seen.  They  described  in  de- 
tail their  ICBM  launch  system  com- 
mands and  coding  devices — it  was  un- 
precedented. But  we  also  saw  the  lines 
of  people  waiting  for  food  and  spoke  to 
the  nuclear  weapons  scientists  who 
have  no  work,  who  could  be  tempted  to 
go  to  work  for  Libya  or  Iraq  if  they  do 
not  get  some  help  feeding  themselves 
and  their  families. 

That  is  why  it  is  so  discouraging  to 
see  the  kind  of  article  that  we  saw  in 


the  Wall  Street  Journal  a  few  days  ago, 
headlined:  "Scientists  of  Former  So- 
viet Union  Find  the  U.S.  Slow  In  Put- 
ting Out  the  Welcome  Mat  for  Them." 

We  also  heard  on  our  visit  to  the 
three  Republics  about  great  discontent 
within  the  military.  I  came  away  pessi- 
mistic that  democracy  can  survive. 

It  is  sobering  to  realize  what  a  col- 
lapse would  mean,  not  just  for  the  peo- 
ple who  have  finally  earned  their  free- 
dom, but  for  American  security,  for  the 
American  people.  That  is  whose  secu- 
rity we  have  sworn  an  oath  to  help  pro- 
tect and  defend. 

Collapse  in  the  Soviet  Republics 
means  more  chances  of  loose  nukes 
which  could  be  aimed  at  us,  more 
chances  of  renewed  weapons  production 
and  modernization,  more  chances  of 
proliferation  of  weapons  of  mass  de- 
struction to  other  countries,  more 
chances  of  brain  drain  of  weapons  sci- 
entists to  countries  such  as  Libya  and 
Iraq.  It  would  mean  an  unknown  future 
for  the  arms  control  treaties  that  we 
have  labored  to  complete,  treaties  with 
names  like  CFE,  START,  ABM.  and  the 
Nuclear  Nonproliferation  Treaty.  Mr. 
President,  it  would  mean  the  end  of 
any  peace  dividend. 

Democracy  is  hanging  by  a  thread  in 
Russia.  Yet.  this  morning,  what  we 
read  in  the  Washington  Post,  as  Sen- 
ator Nunn  has  said,  is  that  yesterday 
President  Boris  Yeltsin,  said  there  is  a 
real  threat  of  new  dictatorship  in  Rus- 
sia unless  Western  support  is  stepped 
up  dramatically. 

We  ought  to  listen  to  his  words.  If 
this  does  not  chill  us,  I  do  not  know 
what  more  it  will  take.  He  said,  "I 
have  faith  in  these  reforms  and  I  be- 
lieve they  are  irreversible."  But  listen 
to  this.  He  said,  "If  they  fail,  I  can  al- 
ready feel  the  breath  of  the  red  shirts 
and  the  brownshirts  on  our  necks." 

That  should  be  a  wake-up  call  to  this 
administration  and  to  all  Americans. 
Many  of  us  are  old  enough  to  remember 
what  the  brownshirts  did.  All  of  us 
know  what  the  red  shirts  did  because 
the  red  shirts  were  in  power  in  Russia 
until  just  a  few  years  ago. 

We  need  urgency.  We  need  a  plan.  We 
need  a  mechanism.  I  welcome  the 
international  coordinating  conference 
on  Soviet  assistance  that  Secretary  of 
State  Baker  and  his  deputy,  Mr. 
Eagleburger,  organized  in  less  than  a 
month.  It  was  a  huge  undertaking. 

Finally,  we  are  going  to  see  the  air- 
lift of  some  humanitarian  assistance 
next  week  to  bring  some  food  and  med- 
ical supplies  to  key  cities.  I  believe 
that  Ambassador  Armitage  is  the  right 
person  to  help  direct  that  effort  on  the 
ground  in  the  Republics.  But  we  need  a 
plan  to  involve  Soviet  scientists  in 
joint  ventures.  We  need  a  plan  to  sup- 
port American  business  people  who 
want  to  work  with  Russia  in  joint  ven- 
tures. We  want  to  help  convert  those 
Soviet  defense  Industries,  which  were 
producing  and  still  are  producing  the 
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of  destruction,  into  producing 
ul,     conunercial     products.     We 
,0  work  with  Russians  so  that  de- 
can  survive  in  Russia. 
Ambassador  Bartholomew  ap- 
before  us  a  few  days  ago  and 
was  no  plan  yet  for  spending 
that  this  Congress  had  appro- 
I  was  keenly  disappointed.  I 
we  were  having  to  prod  and  to 
the  administration  to  come  up 
plan,  to  come  up  with  a  process, 
up  with  the  steps.  It  is  Feb- 
It  is  cold.  It  is  more  than  freez- 
it  is  bitter  cold.  And  the  prob- 
xe  real  and  democracy  is  hanging 
tyiread  in  Russia, 
ty-five  percent  of  the  work  that 
be  done  to  protect  democracy  in 
has  to  be  done  by  the  Russians, 
most,  the  outside  world  can  sup- 
percent.  But  it  is  more  than  just 
amount  of  economic  support 
are  talking  about.  As  Senator 
has  said,  it  is  the  political  sup- 
the  President  of  Russia  that  is 
Tiuch  needed.   Already   they  are 
tremendous    pressure    to    back 
from    the    reforms   which    they 
idopted.  Those  pressures  are  im- 
.  None  of  us  can  appreciate  what 
to  have  your  people,  your  con- 
waiting  hour  after  hour  to 
leaves  of  bread,  whose  prices  have 
That  is  what  Yeltsin  is  facing, 
ue  urging  him  to  stay  the  course, 
that  they  have  to  go  through 
wringer.  They  have  to  go 
it.    They   are   willing   to   go 
it.  But  what  they  need  is  for 
world  to  say,  "We  are  going 
you  to  the  extent  we  can,"  and 
it  clearly  and  dramatically,  and 
t. 

Senate  has  given  the  President 
support  in  resolution  after 
on.  We  will  stand  by  the  Presi- 
de have  made  that  clear  to  him. 
made  that  personally  clear  to 
that  surround  the  President  be- 
lt is  important  that  he  have  that 
if  we  want  him  to  take  these 
But  he  has  not.  We  should  not 

push  and  to  prod, 
outside  world  has  to  tell  Russia 
we  are  going  to  do  to  support 
reforms.    What    are    the    pre- 
fer our  help  on  currency  re- 
fer instance?  Just  yesterday  one 
people    anpearing    before    our 
Services    Committee    told    us 
1  ntil  the  ruble  becomes  stable  we 
speak  about  stability  in  Russia, 
lo  we  do?  What  are  we  telling  the 
of  Russia?  Why  Jiren't  we  telling 
I^esident  of  Russia  clearly  what 
do  if  they  are  able  to  take  steps 
3,  and  D,  that  we  will  be  there  for 
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President,  we  need  to  give  tan- 

jvidence  of  support.  We  need  the 

We  need  the  structure.  We  need 

di  Ive.  We  need  the  passion.  We  need 

St  itement  to  the  people  of  America 

1  he  survival  of  democracy  in  Rus- 


sia is  in  our  security  interest  and  that 
he,  as  President,  is  going  to  lead  us,  as 
Americans,  to  do  not  just  what  is  the 
humanitarian  thing  to  do— Americans 
will  always  do  that  to  the  extent  that 
we  are  able — but  to  do  what  is  in  the 
security  interests  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States. 

The  President  needs  to  explain  to  the 
American  people  the  threat  that  a  col- 
lapse of  the  reformers  in  Russia  or 
Kazahstan  or  the  other  Republics 
would  pose  to  us.  He  needs  to  explain 
why  these  Investments  are  investments 
in  our  own  security,  in  greater  defense 
savings  down  the  line.  Secretary  Baker 
said  it  well  to  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee: 

We  have  spent  trillions  of  U.S.  dollars  over 
the  past  40-plus  years  to  win  the  cold  war. 
We  are  now  talking  about  spending:  a  few  bil- 
lions in  order  to  try  and  secure  the  peace.  If 
we  don't  we're  going  to  find  ourselves  faced 
with  the  expenditure,  once  again.  I'm  afraid, 
of  trillions  of  dollars,  because  of  what  might 
happen  over  there  If  they're  not  successful. 

If  totalitarian  dictators  take  over, 
we  will  never  forgive  ourselves  for 
doing  less  then  we  could  to  prevent  it. 

The  money  Congress  approved  in  No- 
vember, with  strong  bipartisan  sup- 
port, happened  because  of  the  effort  of 
very  statesmenlike  Senators  Nunn, 
LuGAR,  Dole,  Boren,  Warner,  Mitch- 
ell, Byrd,  Bradley,  Biden,  and  others. 

The  President  sat  on  his  hands  then. 
Now  he  needs  to  stand  up  and  speak 
out  for  freedom  and  democracy  and 
American  security. 

I  commend  Senator  Nunn,  Senator 
LUGAR,  Senator  MITCHELL,  and  Senator 
Dole — there  are  so  many  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  that  have  participated  in 
this.  We  received  a  letter  from  the  Pre- 
siding Officer  the  other  day,  who  has 
been  deeply  involved  in  these  issues, 
and  I  want  to  thank  Senator 
LiEBERMAN  for  hls  Initiative  in  this 
area. 

Senator  Wellstone  is  on  the  floor 
now  waiting  for  me  to  end,  as  patiently 
as  he  has  been  waiting  for  me  to  go 
first.  He  was  here  on  the  floor  first  and 
was  kind  enough  to  let  me  speak  before 
him.  He  is  a  passionate  voice  in  this 
cause.  I  want  to  thank  him  for  that. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Michigan.  I,  too, 
want  to  thank  the  Chair  for  the  initia- 
tive that  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
has  taken  in  this  respect.  I  will  cer- 
tainly look  forward  to  working  with 
him  in  every  way  that  I  can  help  facili- 
tate this  proposal,  which  I  think  is  ex- 
cellent. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  mention 
something  about  Senator  Lugar  this 
morning.  He  flew  out  last  night  to  at- 
tend a  conference  in  Germany,  a  very 
important  NATO  conference.  He  is  a 
leader  in  almost  every  aspect  of  foreign 
policy. 

Without  him,  as  the  cosponsor  of  this 
initiative  we  took  last  year,  it  would 
not  have  become  law.  Senator  Lugar  is 
an  outstanding  leader. 


This  has  been  a  bipartisan  effort,  and 
we  have  had  strong  support  from  the 
very  beginning  from  Senator  Warner, 
from  Virginia,  and  from  others. 

Senator  Cohen  took  the  leadership, 
with  Senator  Boren,  on  humanitarian 
relief.  Congressman  Aspin,  of  course, 
and  I  have  worked  on  this  issue  to- 
gether for  almost  a  year  now,  at  least 
8  months  now.  He  has  been  a  real  stal- 
wart in  leadership. 

So  there  are  a  lot  of  people  involved 
in  this.  I  think  if  the  President  and  his 
people  take  a  good  look  they  will  see  a 
broad  cross-section  of  Republicans  and 
Democrats  who  believe  that  this  is  in- 
deed a  priority. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 


A  CRITICAL  TIME  IN  THE  HISTORY 
OF  THE  WORLD 

Mr.  WELLSTONE.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Georgia.  A  lot 
of  times  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate — at 
least  this  is  what  I  have  observed  in 
my  first  year— Senators  are  thanking 
Senators,  and  I  think  it  is  sincere,  and 
I  think  it  is  part  of  protocol,  and  I 
think  it  is  a  good  way  for  us  to  conduct 
our  business  as  a  body.  But  then  some- 
times you  thank  people  because  it  is 
really  heartfelt,  and  I  thank  the  occu- 
pant of  the  Chair,  Mr.  Lieberman,  first 
of  all,  for  his  bill,  S.  2046.  He  was  ahead 
of  his  time  when  he  talked  about  the 
need  to  authorize  humanitarian,  tech- 
nical, and  enterprise  assistance. 

And  I  thank  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia for  his  leadership.  That  is  a  word 
that  is  used  a  lot.  My  definition  of 
"leadership"  is  inspiring  people  to  be 
their  own  best  selves.  My  definition  of 
leadership  is  when  you  are  willing 
sometimes  to  be  ahead  of  your  time, 
and  to  call  upon  people  to  think  deeply 
about  the  world  they  live  in,  what  kind 
of  role  we  can  and  must  play  as  a  peo- 
ple. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Michigan, 
as  well. 

Sheila  and  I  visited  what  used  to  be 
the  Soviet  Union  in  early  December.  I 
am  not  a  member  of  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee  or  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee,  and  I  do  not 
want  to  be  presumptuous  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate,  but  how  I  waited  for  this 
visit.  My  dad  passed  away  in  1983.  He 
grew  up  in  Kharobovsk  in  the  Russian 
Republic.  I  always  wanted  to  visit  his 
home,  but  I  did  not  want  to  go  while 
there  was  a  totalitarian.  Communist 
state. 

I  wanted  to  go  now  because  of  some- 
thing Senator  NUNN  has  said  more  than 
once.  Here  we  have  spent,  since  World 
War  II,  $4  trillion  to  defend  Europe  and 
ourselves,  and  now  we  have  this  oppor- 
tunity, an  incredible  opportunity  for 
ourselves,  our  children,  and  grand- 
children. So  I  thought  what  a  time  to 
visit.  I  am  a  romantic,  Mr.  President.  I 


always  believe  people  can  write  their 
own  history,  and  I  believe  people  can 
change  the  world  for  the  better.  And 
we  went  to  visit  the  Russian  Republic 
with  that  In  mind.  We  spent  time  in  St. 
Petersburg,  Moscow,  and  then  flew 
across  seven  time  zones  to  Kharobovsk. 

When  we  came  back  to  Minnesota 
from  that  trip,  I  had  at  least  as  much 
despair  as  hope.  The  economic  disinte- 
gration is  absolutely  unbelievable.  And 
when  I  spoke  with  people  in  the  food 
lines — I  did  not  go  as  a  part  of  any  offi- 
cial delegation — I  could  not  believe  the 
anger. 

I  guess  what  I  want  to  say  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  today  to  reinforce 
the  remarks  that  have  already  been 
made,  is  that  while  I  would  not  have  a 
specific  dollar  sign,  and  while  I  think 
we  do  have  to  be  careful  in  what  we  do, 
it  is  so  important  that  we,  as  a  nation, 
do  not  sleepwalk  through  this  history. 

I  argue  today  that  what  happens  to 
the  people  of  the  new  Republics  is 
going  to  as  critically  affect  our  lives 
and  the  lives  of  our  children  and  grand- 
children—I have  two  granddaughters 
now — as  anything  you  can  think  of,  if 
the  people  are  successful  in  the  Repub- 
lics in  this  struggle,  and  they  are  able 
to  build  a  democratic  policy.  If  they 
can  develop  a  new  economy,  which  will 
be  a  long,  painful  process,  it  will  be  so 
much  a  better  world  for  all  of  us. 

If  they  are  not  able  to  get  through 
these  difficult  times,  and  we  sleepwalk 
through  this  history,  and  we  do  not 
help  them  dismantle  nuclear  weap- 
onry— something  Senator  Nunn  has 
talked  about  many  times — and  we  do 
not  provide  humanitarian  assistance 
that  reaches  people,  medical  supplies 
and  food  assistance,  and  we  do  not  pro- 
vide an  exchange  of  human  talent, 
whether  it  is  Senator  Rockefeller's 
management  corps,  an  expanded  Peace 
Corps  that  I  called  on  in  a  piece  of  leg- 
islation, and  if  we  do  not  take  steps 
with  the  international  community  and 
monetary  fund  to  help  them  stabilize 
the  currency,  then  I  really  fear  what 
will  happen. 

I  do  not  think  President  Yeltsin  was 
trying  to  be  melodramatic.  I  think  he 
was  trying  to  sound  a  warning  to  all  of 
us. 

When  Sheila  and  I  came  back  from 
our  visit,  I  said  to  her,  "the  best-case 
scenario  is  this  is  going  to  be  a  new 
and  better  world,  and  the  worst-case 
scenario  is  we  could  have  some  kind  of 
fascist  or  Communist  military  dicta- 
torship, and  what  a  dreary  world  that 
would  be." 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  think  we  are 
going  to  see  evolution  in  the  new  re- 
publics. It  is  not  going  to  be  linear.  It 
is  going  to  be  elliptical.  It  is  going  to 
be  episodic.  It  is  going  to  zig  and  zag. 
And  the  only  thing  that  is  constant  is 
change. 

But  I  am  absolutely  convinced  that 
we  have  to  have  a  plan  as  a  nation 
about  how  we  can  play  a  positive  role 


in  supporting  the  people  there  in  their 
struggle  to  build  a  democracy  and  a 
new  economy.  And  I  am  absolutely 
convinced  that  it  is  imperative  at  this 
time — even  as  people  talk  about  it  we 
do  not  want  to  have  any  foreign  aid.  let 
me  lay  this  on  the  line — that  there  be 
real  leadership.  I,  for  one.  would  be  so 
pleased  to  support  the  President,  if  he 
was  to  take  that  leadership,  and  I,  for 
one,  would  support  Democrats  and  Re- 
publicans alike  who  call  for  the  United 
States  to  play  this  kind  of  credible 
role. 

Mr.  President,  I  feel  like  today,  as  I 
speak  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate — and  I 
think  Senator  Nunn  said  it  better  than 
I  could — that  this  is  like  a  critical  role 
in  the  history  of  the  world,  a  critical 
time  in  the  history  of  the  world,  and  I 
just  do  not  think  that  we  have  recog- 
nized that.  We  are  standing  on  the  side- 
line. 

I  ask  this  question  today  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate:  If  we  stay  on  the  side- 
line, if  we  sleepwalk  through  this  his- 
tory, and  things  go  badly,  what  are  we 
going  to  tell  our  children  and  our 
grandchildren  when  they  say  to  us:  You 
were  in  the  U.S.  Senate,  where  were 
you,  what  did  you  say,  where  was  the 
leadership? 

I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  time  until  10:30 
a.m.  is  now  under  the  control  of  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
Daschle]. 


COMMENDING  SENATORS  NUNN, 
WELLSTONE,  AND  LEVIN 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  I  thank  the  Chair  for 
recognition  and  I  commend  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Minnesota,  the 
Senator  from  Georgia,  and  the  Senator 
from  Michigan,  for  an  excellent  col- 
loquy this  morning  about  an  issue  in 
which  we  all  need  to  become  more  in- 
volved and  certainly  more  educated. 
They  did  an  excellent  job  this  morning 
in  discussing  the  issue,  and  I  feel  fortu- 
nate to  have  had  the  chance  to  hear 
them. 


HEALTH  CARE 


Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
next  45  minutes,  some  of  us  will  be 
talking  about  an  issue  of  great  impor- 
tance, an  issue  the  President  addressed 
yesterday  for  the  first  time.  I  listened 
intently,  along  with  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans, as  the  President  unveiled  his 
long-awaited  plan  for  fixing  our  health 
care  system.  And,  as  so  many  have  said 
yesterday  and  today,  we  are  delighted 
that  the  President  has  now  decided  to 
enter  the  debate  about  how  to  reform 
our  health  care  system. 

Only  with  leadership  can  we  attack 
our  problems  head  on  and  solve  them 
with  the  same  strength  and  resolve 
that  the  President  so  ably  displayed  in 
Desert  Storm. 


Unfortimately,  the  President's  health 
care  plan,  as  he  unveiled  it  for  the  first 
time  yesterday,  does  more  ducking 
than  attacking.  Rather  than  offering  a 
real  cure  for  our  ailing  health  care  sys- 
tem, he  covers  up  the  problem  with  a 
big  Band-Aid — one  of  the  most  expen- 
sive Band-Aids  ever  offered  to  the 
American  people. 

Providing  tax  credits  to  help  a  small 
segment  of  the  population  purchase  in- 
surance will  not  provide  health  secu- 
rity to  millions  of  Americans  who  fear 
losing  their  insurance.  Expanding  man- 
aged care  will  not  solve  the  problem  of 
double-digit  health  care  cost  Inflation. 
Encouraging  healthy  behavior  does  not 
guarantee  access  to  prenatal  care,  and 
proposing  to  pay  for  this  inadequate 
plan  through  Medicare  cuts  just  pits" 
the  elderly  against  the  uninsured.  It 
shifts  the  cost  instead  of  controlling  it. 
Instead  of  proposing  a  plan  that  will 
give  Americans  what  they  want — af- 
fordable, quality  health  care — the 
President  fans  the  flames  of  health 
care  costs: 

In  1980,  the  average  American  family 
spent  S2,600  per  year  on  health  care; 

Today,  after  10  years  of  supply-side 
health  care,  that  same  family  pays 
S6,500  per  year;  and 

The  administration  estimates  that 
families  will  spend  $14,000  by  the  end  of 
the  decade.  The  President's  plan  abso- 
lutely guarantees  that  this  will  hap- 
pen. 

His  ideas  are  too  little,  too  late. 
They  are  a  crutch  that  will  allow  our 
weak  system  to  limp  along  a  little 
longer. 

COMPREHENSIVE  HEALTH  CARE  REFORM 

This  is  not  leadership. 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota  de- 
scribed his  version  of  leadership  just  a 
moment  ago.  There  are  many  defini- 
tions of  leadership. 

I  view  leadership  on  this  Issue  as 
finding  a  means  of  attacking  our 
health  care  problems  comprehensively, 
with  a  bold  strategy  that  tackles  all  of 
the  ills  of  our  broken  system.  It  does 
not  mean  squeezing  the  health  care 
balloon  in  one  area,  so  that  problems 
pop  up  in  other  areas. 

Leadership  means  tackling  the  spe- 
cial interests  who  profit  from  the  sta- 
tus quo. 

Leadership  means  proposing  bold  new 
solutions  that  get  at  the  root  of  the 
problem,  instead  of  cosmetically  treat- 
ing the  symptoms. 

Leadership  means  proposing  new 
ideas. 

FIVE  HEALTH  CARE  PROBLEMS 

Last  week  I  discussed  what  I  view  to 
be  the  five  comprehensive  problems 
that  we  deal  within  health  care  today. 

I  believe  that  an  effective  health  care 
reform  plan  must  address  all  five  of 
these  basic  problems  with  our  system, 
and  it  must  tackle  these  problems  at 
once,  comprehensively.  The  five  prob- 
lems, as  I  indicated  last  week,  are  cost, 
access,   misallocation   of  health   care 
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dollar^,  unnecessary  care,  and  the  has- 
sle fac  tor  in  medicine  today. 

Whe  1  measured  agrainst  each  of  these 
proble  ms,  the  President's  plan  fails  on 
every  -neasure. 

(1)  COST 

The  [President  is  fond  of  saying  that 
when  It  comes  to  domestic  problems, 
"We  lave  more  will  than  wallet."  On 
this  iiue,  I  think  he  is  dead  wrong. 

it  comes  to  health  care,  we 

nore  wallet  than  will.  We  will 

over  $800  billion  this  year  on 

care.  The  only  thing  we  lack  is 

to  close  the  wallet. 

nust  tackle  health  care  cost  in- 

and  make  health  care  coverage 

for  American  families. 
Bush's  plan  would  spend  more 
dtllars  on  all   the  wrong  things: 
edtape  and  lower  quality  care, 
example,  the  President  proposes 
crpdits  to  help  low-income  individ- 
prlvate  insurance.  As  Robert 
;he   president   of  Blue   Cross   of 
Lnd  the  cochair  of  the  National 
Coalition  for  Health  Care 
points  out,  this  will  only  pump 
money  into  the  system,  fueling 
care  inflation. 

nothing  to  put  a  lid  on  total 
care  spending. 
Similarly,  allowing  families  with  in- 
up  to  $80,000  to  take  income  tax 
for   health   insurance   pre- 
will  continue  to  fuel  inflation. 
President  even  refused  to  con- 
apping  the  current  deduction  on 
care  premiums  for  upper-income 
even  though  this  deduction 
allows  the  wealthy  to  buy  more 
Cadillac   plans  at   the   tax- 
expense. 

her  one  of  his  ideas — expanding 

care — is  still  unproven  as  a 

^ver.   In  fact,  as  a  recent  New 

rimes  article  points  out,  many 

have  been  surprised  to  find 

hey   have   been   spending   more 

they    have    saved    on    elaborate 

care  programs, 
leed  a  serious  plan  for  putting  a 
health  care  costs — for  closing  the 
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(2)  ACCESS 

second  problem  that  I  addressed 

is  access.  Thirty-five  million 

as  we  have  said  so  many  times 

)n    this    Senate    floor,    have    no 

insurance,    and    two-thirds    of 

without  coverage  are  employed 

This  is  no  longer  just  an  issue 

poor  and  unemployed.  Problems 

health  care  are  now  hitting 

w(orking  middle   class— the  back- 

this  country. 

serious  proposal  must  guarantee 

to    health    insurance    for    all 

the  sick  and  the  well,  the 

young. 

the  President's  plan 

i^iore  to  help  the  rich  and  healthy 

overpriced  insurance  than  it 

solve  the  tough  access  problems 
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One  of  the  President's  proposals,  to 
provide  tax  deductions  for  the  purchase 
of  private  insurance,  is  hardly  enough 
to  ensure  that  working  men  and 
women  can  purchase  affordable  care  in 
the  first  place. 

It  may  not  even  do  anything  to  help 
the  tiny  fraction  of  the  population  to 
whom  it  was  targeted. 

For  example,  the  average  family  of 
four  in  my  home  State  of  South  Da- 
kota will  get  a  tax  deduction  of  S563. 
Meanwhile,  the  cost  of  a  basic  health 
care  plan  is  $3,974,  not  including  all  the 
copayments  and  deductibles  that  fami- 
lies incur  annually.  This  tax  credit  will 
hardly  make  a  dent  in  a  family's  abil- 
ity to  afford  health  insurance,  even  if 
the  family  is  healthy. 

For  families  who  must  cope  with  a 
child  with  a  heart  problem  or  a  grand- 
mother with  Alzheimer's,  the  cost  of 
insurance  rises  dramatically— if  a  com- 
pany will  take  them  at  all — but  the 
President's  tax  deduction  remains  the 
same. 

One  of  the  major  concerns  of  Amer- 
ican people  is  long-term  care,  and  that 
was  not  even  mentioned  by  the  Presi- 
dent yesterday.  How  many  times  have 
we  come  to  the  floor  to  talk  about 
long-term  care  being  one  of  the  most 
significant  problems  facing  America, 
facing  our  generation,  facing  the  peo- 
ple whose  partners  are  now  in  a  very 
delicate  situation,  a  very  tenuous  fi- 
nancial situation  not  knowing  how 
they  are  going  to  care  for  those  years 
at  the  end  of  their  lives.  The  President 
chose  to  ignore  it  entirely. 

And  in  perhaps  the  saddest  irony  of 
hJs  plan.  President  Bush  proposes  to 
pay  for  these  tax  credits  by  squeezing 
down  on  Medicare  and  Medicaid.  While 
he  would  give  to  one  group — low-in- 
come individuals  without  insurance — 
he  would  squeeze  down  on  health  care 
for  the  elderly  and  the  poor.  This  is 
hardly  a  reform  of  the  system. 

The  fact  is  we  are  all  only  one  illness 
or  one  job  away  from  losing  our  health 
insurance  today.  A  serious  reform  pro- 
posal must  reverse  this  situation. 

(3)  ALLOCATION 

The  third  problem  that  I  have  ad- 
dressed and  that  needs  to  be  addressed 
in  any  comprehensive  health  care  plan 
is  misallocation. 

I  talked  last  week  about  the  fact  that 
all  health  care  systems  are  very  much 
like  a  pyramid,  and  that  was  the  pur- 
pose in  bringing  this  chart  to  the  floor 
this  morning. 

Every  health  care  delivery  system 
works  in  much  the  same  way  where  the 
primary  and  preventive  care  is  pro- 
vided to  all  people,  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  people  at  the  base  of  the  pyra- 
mid, and  as  you  work  up  that  pyramid 
you  find  in  virtually  every  country 
that  the  amount  of  service  provided  to 
fewer  and  fewer  number  of  people  goes 
down  to  the  point  at  which  at  the  top 
of  the  pyramid,  heart  transplants, 
organ  transplants,  you  have  virtually 


no  one  receiving  health  care  in  many 
other  countries.  The  reasons  for  that 
are  pretty  obvious.  And  so  all  of  the 
care  is  provided  at  the  primary  and 
preventive  levels  but  the  most  expen- 
sive, the  most  elaborate  and  the  rarest 
forms  of  health  care  are  rarely  pro- 
vided in  many  other  countries.  The 
United  Kingdom  does  that.  Canada 
does  that  in  much  the  same  way.  But 
the  United  States  does  just  the  reverse. 

The  United  States  provides  the  most 
acute  care,  the  most  expensive  care  to 
the  fewest  number  of  people,  and  we 
work  our  way  down  the  pyramid  until 
we  run  out  of  money. 

That  is  the  medical  system  within 
our  country.  Those  people  at  the  base 
of  the  pyramid,  just  the  reverse  of 
what  we  see  in  every  other  country,  are 
not  covered.  The  vast  majority  of  peo- 
ple who  ought  to  receive  primary  care, 
preventive  care,  the  least  expensive 
care  are  not  provided  that  care  in  this 
country. 

That  allocation  problem  is  one  of  the 
most  significant  problems  that  we  face 
structurally  in  our  system  today.  And 
it  is  a  problem  that  we  have  to  reverse. 

We,  too,  must  provide  base-of-the- 
pyramid  care  and  work  our  way  up  and 
determine  whether  we  have  enough  to 
go  to  the  very  top  of  this  pyramid  and 
provide  care  for  everyone  under  all  cir- 
cumstances. 

Frankly,  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
think  that  is  possible.  But  nonetheless, 
this  is  one  of  the  issues  that  we  have  to 
address  if  we  are  going  to  address  com- 
prehensive care  in  a  thoughtful  and 
considerate  way. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  serious  struc- 
tural problems  in  our  health  care  sys- 
tem, this  allocation  of  health  care  on  a 
pyramid  as  I  have  described  it  just 
now.  It  is  not  the  only  problem  we  have 
with  regard  to  allocation.  Simply  pro- 
posing to  dump  more  money  into  a  sys- 
tem that  seriously  misallocates  exist- 
ing dollars  will  only  exacerbate  the  sit- 
uation. 

And  where  is  a  serious  proposal  to  re- 
duce the  20  to  25  percent  of  our  health 
care  dollars  currently  allocated  to  pa- 
perwork and  administration  not  even 
accounted  for  in  this  pyramid?  Twenty 
to  twenty-five  percent  of  all  of  the 
money  that  we  allocate  to  health  care 
goes  to  administrative  costs  today.  Mr. 
President,  that  is  outrageous  and  it  is 
something  that  we  have  to  address  if 
we  are  going  to  address  the  problems  of 
cost  successfully. 

The  product  of  a  summit  convened  by 
Health  and  Human  Services  Secretary 
Sullivan  met  the  meek  goal  of  reducing 
by  a  paltry  10-percent  health  care  pa- 
perwork, hardly  a  bold  new  proposal  to 
tackle  this  structural  problem. 

We  need  to  flip  the  pyramid  and  re- 
allocate dollars  away  from  paper  and 
toward  health  care  services  that  keep 
people  well. 

(4)  UNNECESSARY  CARE 

While  we  willingly  relinquish  1  out  of 
every  7  dollars  of  our  GNP  to  health 


care,  there  is  little  attention  paid  to 
what  we  get  for  our  money.  It  is  not 
only  what  we  spend  but  what  we  spend 
it  on  that  troubles  me  in  the  current 
health  care  system. 

Arnold  Relman,  one  of  those  people 
to  whom  many  turn  for  advice  and 
counsel,  the  former  editor  of  the  New 
England  Journal  of  Medicine,  says  that 
30  percent  of  all  health  care  services 
may  be  inappropriate  or  ineffective. 

Part  of  the  problem  is  that  physi- 
cians spend  half  of  their  time  avoiding 
lawsuits,  and  not  practicing  efficient 
medicine.  The  President  does  attempt 
to  address  this  aspect  of  the  problem 
with  his  malpractice  reforms. 

But  he  ignores  at  least  three  other 
factors  that  drive  this  problem  of  un- 
necessary health  care:  The  fact  that 
our  fee-for-service  system  provides  in- 
centives to  offer  more  and  more  care; 
the  additional  fact  that  a  proliferation 
of  technology  and  physician  ownership 
of  this  technology  and  other  health 
care  facilities  may  encourage  increased 
utilization;  and  finally,  that  patients 
are  unable  to  obtain  the  cost  informa- 
tion that  allows  them  to  comparison 
shop  for  the  best  prices. 

All  of  these  problems  must  be  tack- 
led if  we  are  to  get  at  the  problem  of 
unnecessary  care. 

<5)  HASSLE  FACTOR 

Finally,  we  must  address  the  fact 
that  America's  providers  and  patients 
are  being  strangled  in  redtape — buried 
beneath  a  mound  of  paperwork  and 
harassed  by  the  Government  and  other 
third-party  payers  at  every  step  of  the 
way. 

As  I  mentioned  earlier,  some  esti- 
mate that  as  much  as  one  in  four 
health  care  dollars  are  spent  on  paper- 
work, much  of  it  designed  to  control 
costs  within  this  fragmented,  complex 
system. 

As  a  result,  health  care  providers  are 
forced  to  spend  too  much  time  getting 
reimbursed  and  justifying  their  deci- 
sions, and  not  enough  time  doing  what 
they  do  best — caring  for  patients. 
Other  countries  spend  less  than  one- 
half  of  what  we  do  on  administrative 
costs. 

What  is  the  President  proposing  to 
end  the  hassles  and  harassment  of  pa- 
tients and  providers? 

Other  countries  have  addressed  this 
problem.  And,  frankly  I  believe  Amer- 
ica can  do  better. 

CHALLENGE  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 

Because  these  problems  are  all  an  in- 
tegral part  of  our  current  system,  I  do 
not  believe  that  a  viable  reform  pro- 
posal can  just  scrape  at  the  margins  of 
some  of  them. 

We  must  deal  them  all  at  once,  by 
comprehensively  reforming  the  system, 
while  retaining  America's  strength  in 
the  areas  of  quality  and  technology. 

President  Bush  is  talking  about 
keeping  our  current  system,  but  spend- 
ing more.  We  need  to  revamp  our  sys- 
tem and  spend  less  on  health  care. 


This  country  badly  needs  and  is  call- 
ing for  a  plan  that  will  address  all  of 
these  problems.  Democrats  have  pro- 
posed plans  which  would  reallocate, 
not  add  to,  our  health  care  dollars. 

I  will  soon  be  offering  a  version 
which  I  believe  best  addresses  all  of 
these  problems  in  a  comprehensive 
manner.  It  will  simplify  our  needlessly 
complex  system,  reduce  the  hassle  fac- 
tor in  medicine,  guarantee  that  every- 
one has  access  to  health  insurance  and 
significantly  reduce  costs. 

We  challenge  the  President  to  pro- 
pose a  plan  that  attempts  to  achieve 
these  goals.  Americans  have  always 
strived  to  be  the  best.  Why  accept  less 
with  our  health  care  system  today? 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  WELLSTONE.  Thank  you,  Mr. 
President. 

First  of  all,  let  me  thank  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota.  I  know  that  he 
will  be  presiding  over  the  Senate  short- 
ly. One  thing  that  I  think  people  are 
really  yearning  for  is  a  substantive 
public  policy  that  is  real  and  that  will 
make  a  difference  in  the  lives  of  peo- 
ple, and  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  for  his  eloquence. 

(Mr.  DASCHLE  assumed  the  chair.) 

HEALTH  CARE  SYSTEM  IN  CRITICAL  CONDmON 

Mr.  WELLSTONE.  Mr.  President,  the 
health  care  system  in  this  country  is  in 
critical  condition,  so  sick  that  it  needs 
to  be  in  intensive  care.  And  what  do  we 
get  from  the  President?  Not  send  the 
terminally  ill  patient  to  intensive  care 
but  give  the  patient  a  lollipop  and  send 
the  patient  home. 

This  tax  credit  proposal  is  not  even  a 
proposal,  does  not  deal  with  the  prob- 
lem of  escalating  costs  and  the  concern 
that  people  have  about  whether  they 
can  afford  health  care  for  themselves 
or  their  children. 

Mr.  President,  you  are  from  South 
Dakota;  I  am  from  Minnesota — Mid- 
western States.  I  know  at  the  Min- 
nesota State  Fair  over  and  over  and 
over  again  what  I  heard  was  "Senator, 
I  can't  afford  health  care,"  or  "Sen- 
ator, we  can't  even  find  a  doctor  in  our 
small  town." 

What  do  we  get  from  the  President? 
We  get  a  tax  credit  approach,  but  he 
does  not  say  how  he  is  going  to  pay  for 
it.  But  he  suggests  he  is  going  to  pay 
for  it  by  taking  money  out  of  Medicare 
treatment  for  older  people. 

Well,  both  my  parents  had  Parkin- 
son's. I  saw  what  the  costs  of  drugs  did 
to  them.  I  saw  what  happened  at  the 
end  of  their  lives  when  we  could  no 
longer  take  care  of  them  and  they  were 
in  nursing  homes  and  had  those  cata- 
strophic expenses. 

I  will  tell  you  something  right  now:  I 
will  fight  that  idea  all  the  way.  I  think 
it  is  an  Idea  that  will  go  nowhere.  I 
simply  think  if  the  President  is  talking 


about  supporting  tax  credits  by  taking 
away  care  for  older  Americans,  he  will 
get  nowhere  with  that  nor  should  he. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  a  focus  in  his 
plan  on  small  business  insurance  re- 
form. But  I  come  from  a  State  where 
agriculture  is  important.  You  do  as 
well. 

So  if  your  talking  about  small  busi- 
ness reform,  2  to  50  employees,  what 
about  self-employed,  what  about  farm- 
ers? If  you  are  talking  about  small 
business  reform,  then  let  us  deal  with 
the  insurance  companies.  Do  not  sort 
of  suggest  there  will  be  something  like 
conomunity  rating.  Do  something 
about  the  outrageous  premiums  they 
have  charged. 

Why  is  the  President  and  the  admin- 
istration so  worried  about  the  big  in- 
surance companies?  Let  us  talk  about 
some  real  reform.  This  health  care  sys- 
tem needs  fundamental  change.  The 
people  in  this  country  know  that. 
Their  experience  tells  them  that. 

It  is  wrong  that  people  should  have 
to  worry  about  a  catastrophic  expense 
putting  them  under,  going  bankrupt.  It 
is  wrong  that  people  should  have  to 
worry  about  whether  their  parents  will 
receive  decent  care  that  they  can  af- 
ford. It  is  wrong  that  we  do  not  provide 
decent  health  care  coverage  for  our 
children. 

Mr.  President,  the  President  today  I 
understand  is  going  to  talk  about  pre- 
ventive health  care,  and  here  is  going 
to  be  his  focus.  He  is  going  to  say  that 
the  real  issue  here  is  lifestyle  and  that 
Americans  should  take  better  care  of 
themselves — people  should  not  smoke, 
people  should  exercise,  people  should 
be  careful  about  what  they  eat.  Who 
opposes  that? 

But.  Mr.  President,  there  is  not  any- 
one I  know — Republican  or  Democrat, 
rural  or  urban — who  does  not  believe 
that  people  should  take  better  care  of 
themselves.  But  what  does  that  have  to 
do  with  an  older  person  being  able  to 
afford  nursing  home  care.  What  does  it 
have  to  to  do  with  people  being  able  to 
afford  health  insurance  premiums? 
What  does  it  have  to  do  with  small 
businesses  going  under  because  of  these 
health  insurance  premiums? 

Well.  I  think  that  the  President's 
proposal  is  not  a  step  forward,  it  is  a 
great  leap  backwards  or  sideways.  And 
I  will  tell  you  what  he  is  trying  to  leap 
away  from — the  insurance  companies. 

This  proposal  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  should  be  called  the  In- 
surance Company  Protection  Act.  That 
is  what  it  should  be  called.  Insurance 
companies  compete  on  the  basis  of  ex- 
perience rating.  That  sounds  pretty 
technical,  does  it  not?  But  I  will  tell 
you  something.  People  in  Minnesota 
and  people  across  the  country  know 
what  it  means.  It  means  to  insurance 
companies  compete  to  cover  healthy 
people.  It  means  that  insurance  compa- 
nies have  turned  the  concept  on  its 
head  where  you  almost  have  to  prove 
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insurance  companies  that  you  will 
health  insurance  in  order  to 
to  obtain  it. 
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care,  I  am  going  to  introduce  a 
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^resident,  that  is  the  bill  that  I 
ng  to  introduce.  I  want  to  work 
y  Du,  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
Mr.  Daschle]  and  other  Sen- 
to  make  sure  that  we  make  uni- 
health  care  coverage  a  reality 
zens  in  this  Nation. 
i*resident,  I  yield  the  remainder 
ime. 

■^resident.  I  suggest  the  absence 
qi;  orum. 

The 


pro- 


PRESIDING     OFFICER. 
1  rill  call  the  roll, 
assistant  legislative  clerk 
to  call  the  roll. 

MCCONNELL.    Mr.    President,    I 
uqanimous  consent  that  the  order 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 
PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  Without 
object  on,  it  is  so  ordered. 

kIcCONNELL.  Mr.  President,  are 
1  norning  business? 
PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
correct. 


■I  /^PAYER  FINANCING  OF 
POLITICAL  CAMPAIGNS 

Mr.  MCCONNELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  make  a  few  observations 
this  m  oming  about  taxpayer  financing 
of  poll  tical  campaigns.  It  is,  of  course, 
one  of  the  modern  outrages  perpetrated 
on  th  (  taxpayers  of  this  country.  I 
think  the  Wall  Street  Journal  pretty 
well  E  unmed  it  up  in  an  editorial  a 
couple  days  ago  entitled:  "Taxpayer- 
FundelCult." 


The  editorial  began,  Mr.  President, 
by  saying: 

You  may  never  have  heard  of  Lenora  B. 
Fulani.  the  Presidential  candidate  of  the 
New  Alliance  Party,  but  your  tax  dollars  are 
paying  for  her  anti-Jewish.  pro-Libyan  cam- 
paign. So  far  Ms.  Fulanfs  tiny  party  has  col- 
lected checks  totaling  $763,928  in  Federal 
matching  funds.  The  story  of  the  New  Alli- 
ance Party  is  a  cautionary  tale  for  those  who 
think  public  financing  of  elections  would  in- 
vigorate U.S.  politics.  More  likely,  it  would 
only  make  It  fringier. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  said,  in  re- 
ferring to  the  fringe  group  that  is  being 
lavishly  funded  by  the  taxpayers  of  the 
United  States. 

The  editorial  goes  on.  Mr.  President, 
to  point  out  in  a  1988  event — by  the 
way,  this  is  not  the  first  time  Ms. 
Fulani  has  been  dipping  into  the  public 
trough  to  finance  her  fringe  candidacy. 
She  did  it  in  1988,  too.  The  editorial 
points  out: 

At  a  1988  event  Ms.  Fulani  accused  Israel  of 
"genocidal  policies"  and  ripped  off  portions 
of  an  Israeli  flag.  Mr.  Newman  has  said  Jews 
have  "sold  their  souls  to  the  Devil — inter- 
national capitalism." 

In  1987,  the  Libyans  paid  for  Ms.  Fulani 
and  other  NAP  members  to  go  to  Libya  and 
protest  "genocidal  U.S.  bombing"  of  that 
country. 

Mr.  President,  the  taxpayers  of 
America  are  funding  this  outrage.  For- 
tunately, we  have  a  chance  once  a  year 
to  get  a  sense  of  how  much  our  people 
in  this  country  feel  about  public  fund- 
ing of  elections.  We  have  a  poll  they 
check  off  on  their  income  tax  returns 
every  year.  Less  than  one  in  five  Amer- 
icans check  "yes"  to  divert  $1  of  taxes 
they  already  owe;  18  percent  of  the  tax- 
payers in  Kentucky — that  is  less  than 
the  national  average  of  19  or  20  per- 
cent— check  "yes." 

Lenora  Fulani,  the  person  I  just  de- 
scribed, has  received  over  $2  million  of 
taxpayers'  money.  Lyndon  LaRouche.  a 
little  better  known  to  the  people  of 
America,  has  received  millions  in  tax- 
payers' dollars  to  run  for  President.  He 
is  sitting  this  election  out  this  year, 
Mr.  President.  Instead,  he  is  sitting  in 
jail  serving  a  15-year  sentence  for 
fraud. 

David  Duke  also  will  soon  be  at  the 
taxpayers'  trough.  Mr.  President.  The 
taxpayers  of  America  can  look  forward 
to  funding  David  Duke's  views,  as  well. 

Also,  I  think  taxpayers  would  be 
genuinely  outraged  to  know  that  pub- 
lic funding  pays  for  the  national  con- 
ventions. Put  another  way,  for  booze 
and  balloons.  The  taxpayers  have  al- 
ready been  hit  with  a  half-billion-dol- 
lar price  tag  for  the  conventions.  The 
two  parties  will  get  $21  million  for  the 
party  conventions  this  summer  in  tax 
dollars  to  put  on  a  big  party. 

What  have  we  received  in  return  for 
all  this  extravagance,  Mr.  President? 
Dam  little.  Spending  has  continued  to 
spiral  out  of  control;  special-interest 
money  is  about  as  prevalent,  if  not 
more  so.  in  Presidential  races  than  it  is 
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in  senatorial  races.  And  in  congres- 
sional races,  where  there  are  no  spend- 
ing limits  and  no  public  funding,  spend- 
ing is  actually  going  down;  it  has  gone 
down  each  of  the  last  two  cycles. 

So,  Mr.  President.  I  think  it  is  par- 
ticularly outrageous  that  the  FEC  is 
now  running  a  promotional  campaign 
to  encourage  people  to  check  off.  My 
own  view  is,  if  they  told  the  truth,  al- 
most no  one  would  check  off. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  President, 
let  me  just  say  in  conclusion,  there  was 
a  recent  survey  done  in  my  State,  and 
I  understand  similar  questions  nave 
been  asked  all  across  America,  asking 
respondents  if  they  would  be  more  or 
less  likely  to  vote  for  a  candidate  who 
voted  to  spend  taxpayers'  dollars  on 
political  campaigns. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  our  colleagues 
would  be  interested  to  know  that  that 
was  the  most  unpopular  vote  you  could 
possibly  cast,  more  unpopular  than 
voting  to  raise  your  own  pay;  more  un- 
popular than  voting  against  authoriza- 
tion for  the  Persian  Gulf  war;  more  un- 
popular than  raising  taxes.  In  fact,  Mr. 
President,  you  cannot  conceive  of  any- 
thing more  unpopular  than  voting  to 
spend  taxpayers'  dollars  on  our  politi- 
cal campaigns. 

So  I  look  forward  to  debating  this 
issue  in  the  remainder  of  the  year  with 
a  good  deal  of  enthusiasm.  And  as  the 
American  people  learn  more  and  more 
of  what  their  previous  tax  dollars  were 
spent  on,  such  as  funding  fringe  can- 
didates like  Lenora  Fulani  and  Lyndon 
LaRouche,  we  look  forward  to  the  out- 
rage that  will  be  directed  to  the  Con- 
gress in  the  future. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  two  newspaper  articles,  one 
The  Wall  Street  Journal  article  I  re- 
ferred to  earlier,  and  a  piece  that  I 
wrote  for  the  Washington  Times,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Feb.  5,  1992] 
Taxpayer-Funded  Cult 

You  may  never  have  heard  of  Lenora  B. 
Fulani,  the  presidential  candidate  of  the  New 
Alliance  Party,  but  your  tax  dollars  are  pay- 
ing for  her  anti-Jewish  and  pro-Libyan  cam- 
paign. So  far  Ms.  Fulani's  tiny  party  had  col- 
lected checks  totaling  1763,928  in  federal 
matching  funds.  The  story  of  the  New  Alli- 
ance Party  is  a  cautionary  tale  for  those  who 
think  public  financing  of  elections  would  in- 
vigorate U.S.  politics.  More  likely  it  would 
only  make  it  fringier. 

The  New  Alliance  Party's  windfall  comes 
from  a  federal  law  that  requires  the  govern- 
ment to  match  dollar-for-dollar  up  to  $250  of 
contributions  to  any  presidential  cand'.date 
who  can  raise  $5,000  in  each  of  20  states.  This 
isn't  the  first  time  the  NAP  has  cashed  in  on 
the  ability  of  its  fanatical  followers  to  raise 
money  door-to-door.  In  1988,  Ms.  Fulani  col- 
lected nearly  $900,000  in  federal  matching 
funds. 

The  New  Alliance  Party  was  founded  by 
Fred  Newman,  a  former  philosophy  profes- 
sor, who  in  1974  joined  the  consplracy-ob- 
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sessed  party  of  Lyndon  LaRouche.  Mr.  New- 
man broke  with  LaRouche  to  form  the  New 
Alliance  Party.  Mr.  Newman's  15  "therapy 
centers"  teach  that  every  person  is  domi- 
nated by  "a  dictatorship  of  the  bourgeois 
ego"  that  must  be  overthrown  in  a  personal 
revolution  so  as  to  liberate  the  proletarian 
ego.  Patients  at  the  therapy  centers  often 
become  devoted  workers  in  the  New  Alliance 
Party. 

At  a  1988  event  Ms.  Fulani  accused  Israel  of 
"genocidal  policies"  and  ripped  off  portions 
of  an  Israeli  flag.  Mr.  Newman  has  said  Jews 
have  "sold  their  souls  to  the  devil— inter- 
national capitalism."  in  1987,  the  Libyans 
paid  for  Ms.  Fulani  and  other  NAP  members 
to  go  to  Libya  and  protest  "genocidal  U.S. 
bombing"  of  that  country.  At  the  same  time 
NAP  members  held  a  pro-Libyan  rally  in 
front  of  the  White  House. 

We  seem  to  be  living  through  a  time  that 
breeds  groups  of  people  who  have 
marginalized  themselves  well  beyond  the 
norms  of  American-political  and  cultural 
life.  While  it  is  in  the  U.S.  tradition  to  give 
them  a  wide  berth,  it  is  by  no  means  clear 
that  taxpayers  should  have  to  pay  for  their 
political  campaigns.  Mr.  LaRouche's  many 
campaigns  for  President  were  also  lavishly 
funded  by  the  federal  government  until  his 
fraud  conviction.  No  one  doubts  that  David 
Duke,  whose  campaigns  for  office  are  his 
livelihood,  will  soon  successfully  apply  for 
federal  matching  funds. 

The  closest  thing  the  U.S.  has  to  a  nation- 
wide referendum  on  public  financing  of  cam- 
paigns comes  when  Americans  check  a  box 
on  their  tax  form  that  asks  if  they  want  $1 
of  their  taxes  to  go  to  a  presidential  election 
fund.  Even  though  it's  made  clear  no  one's 
taxes  will  go  up,  the  results  are  overwhelm- 
ing. Every  year  the  number  willing  to  use 
tax  dollars  to  bankroll  political  candidates 
declines;  last  year  only  21%  agreed.  Despite 
all  this,  the  Federal  Election  Commission 
last  month  decided  to  spend  $120,000  to  hire 
a  PR  agency  to  urge  people  to  send  $1  to  the 
same  fund  from  which  Ms.  Fulani's  subsidies 
flow. 

Election  reforms  are  certainly  needed  to 
restore  competition  in  politics.  It  would  help 
if  we  scraped  the  $1,000  limit  on  individual 
contributions  imposed  in  1974.  or  at  least 
raised  it  to  $3,500  to  account  for  inflation 
since  then.  Term  limits  would  bring  new 
blood  to  politics.  Offering  voters  a  None  of 
the  Above  option  on  the  ballot  would  make 
many  routine  elections  more  meaningful. 
But  outside  the  Beltway,  almost  no  one  be- 
lieves the  public-financing  schemes  being  de- 
bated in  Congress  are  any  solution. 

[From  the  Washington  Times,  Feb.  2,  1992] 

CHECKOFF  Time  Approaching 

(By  Mitch  McConnell) 

Have  you  ever  written  on  your  1040  form 
(or  been  tempted  to)  what  you  really  feel 
about  losing  one-third  of  your  salary  to 
taxes?  Are  you  fed  up  with  government 
waste  and  politicians  who  do  nothing  about 
It?  Would  you  like  to  do  something  about  it 
and  help  send  a  resounding  message  to  Wash- 
ington? 

If  so,  read  on. 

Every  year  on  your  tax  form,  you  are  pre- 
sented with  the  option  of  checking  "yes"  or 
"no"  to  divert  $1  from  the  U.S.  Treasury  to 
go  to  the  Presidential  Election  Campaign 
Fund.  These  tax  dollars  are  then  used  to  pay 
for  campaign  ads,  consultants,  private  jets, 
and  booze  and  balloons  at  the  Democratic 
and  Republican  conventions. 

In  return  for  your  tax  dollars,  you  are  sup- 
posed to  get  campaigns  in  which  spending 


and  special  interests  are  limited.  This  sys- 
tem of  taxpayer  financing  and  spending  lim- 
its was  sold  to  the  public  in  the  1970s  as  a  re- 
former's dream.  Two  decades  later,  it's  the 
taxpayers'  nightmare. 

The  presidential  election  system,  propped 
up  by  the  checkoff,  has  been  a  disaster  and  a 
fraud.  In  the  four  presidential  elections  since 
this  "reform"  (paid  for  with  your  tax  dol- 
lars), spending  has  shot  up.  special  interests 
have  flourished  and  fringe  candidates  have 
received  millions  from  the  U.S.  Treasury  to 
further  their  agendas. 

Ever  heard  of  Lenora  Fulani  or  Lyndon 
LaRouche?  You  have  been  paying  for  their 
campaigns.  Although  LaRouche  is  sitting 
this  one  out  while  he  serves  a  15-year  jail 
sentence.  Miss  Fulani  was  the  first  person  to 
qualify  for  taxpayer  matching  funds  in  the 
1992  presidential  election.  Before  this  elec- 
tion is  over,  your  tax  dollars  may  even  help 
David  Duke  further  his  racist  agenda. 

The  vast  majority  of  Americans,  who  are 
fed  up  with  taxes  and  irresponsible  govern- 
ment spending,  are  in  no  mood  to  pay  for 
anyone's  political  campaign  and  do  not  sup- 
port the  Presidential  Election  Campaign 
Fund.  Consequently,  the  fund  is  dying,  tee- 
tering on  the  brink  of  bankruptcy. 

The  fund's  founders  and  cheering  squad  un- 
willing to  admit  failure  and  let  it  go  broke, 
are  mounting  an  all-out  campaign  to  revive 
it  by  persuading  Americans  to  check  off 

They  believe  that  Americans  are  not  so 
much  opposed  to  the  taxpayer  funded  cam- 
paign system  as  they  are  "ignorant"  about 
it.  They  would  like  to  "educate"  you  on  the 
fund.  And  get  this:  They  are  using  more  of 
your  tax  dollars  to  do  it! 

The  Federal  Election  Commission  is  spend- 
ing hundreds  of  thousands  of  tax  dollars  to 
educate  you  about  the  checkoff.  However, 
this  education  program  does  not  explain  how 
much  of  the  money  goes  to  TV  ads,  consult- 
ants and  nominating  convention  extrava- 
ganzas. Nor  does  it  mention  the  tens  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  in  the  off-the-books,  unlim- 
ited and  undisclosed  special  interest  "soft 
money"  polluting  the  system. 

Self-proclaimed  citizen  action  groups  who 
support  taxpayer  financing  of  campaigns 
take  great  care  to  inform  people  that  check- 
ing "yes"  does  not  reduce  tax  refunds.  How- 
ever, they  neglect  to  mention  that  this 
money  is  diverted  from  other  pressing  needs 
like  deficit  reduction,  health  care  and  child 
nutrition.  Everyone  pays  for  those  who 
check  "yes." 

As  if  this  were  not  outrageous  enough, 
some  in  Congress  are  working  to  extend  the 
presidential  system  of  taxpayer-financed 
elections  to  535  congressional  races.  If  they 
succeed,  the  Presidential  Election  Campaign 
Fund  will  look  like  a  K-mart  blue-light  spe- 
cial. 

Check  "NO"  on  your  1040  tax  form  and  you 
will  help  accomplish  two  things:  (1)  kill  the 
Presidential  Election  Campaign  Fund;  and 
(2)  send  a  clear  message  to  senators  and  rep- 
resentatives that  you  do  not  care  to  pay  for 
their  campaigns,  either. 


EXPORT  OF  AMERICAN  EXPERTISE 
Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  with 
the  fall  of  the  Iron  Curtain  we  have 
been  given  the  view  into  Eastern  Eu- 
rope and  one  of  the  things  we  have  seen 
is  an  electric  power  industry  that  is  re- 
lying on  outdated  technologies  and 
woefully  inadequate  environmental 
control  systems;  in  the  case  of  nuclear 
power,  even  woefully  dangerous  sys- 
tems. 


At  the  same  time  other  parts  of  the 
world  are  facing  an  increase  in  their 
need  for  capital  and  expertise  as  they 
expand  to  replace  their  own  countries' 
power  systems,  for  example:  Kuwait  is 
rebuilding;  many  countries,  such  as 
India  and  other  Far  Elastern  countries, 
are  faced  with  explosive  population 
growth,  and  a  need  to  expand  their 
power  systems  accordingly.  And  other 
countries  are  privatizing  their  power 
delivery  systems  and  will  be  looking 
for  new  partners  that  can  provide  ex- 
pertise as  well  as  equipment  and  cap- 
ital. 

All  of  these  situations  afford  an  op- 
portunity for  American  manufacturers, 
American  architects,  engineers  and 
construction  companies  to  export 
American  technical  expertise  and  build 
and  own  powerplants  overseas. 

Currently,  the  Public  Utilities  Hold- 
ing Company  Act  imposes  certain  un- 
necessary conditions  on  the  ability  of 
American  utilities  to  participate  in 
this  world  market  and  to  own  these 
foreign  facilities.  The  language  of  title 
15  embodies  the  intent  of  the  Senate 
that  we  allow  all  utilities,  whether 
part  of  registered  or  exempt  holding 
companies,  to  engineer,  to  build,  own 
and  operate  foreign  power  systems  free 
of  these  unneeded  constraints. 

By  ensuring  the  freedom  to  compete 
for  U.S.  utilities,  this  proposal  will 
help  put  American  engineers  and  con- 
struction workers  to  work  building 
state-of-the-art  jwwer  plants  for  other 
nations.  Using  American  technology 
we  will  be  improving  our  export  capa- 
bilities, improving  our  trade  deficit, 
improving  the  job  picture  and,  most 
importantly,  will  be  satisfying  a  num- 
ber of  the  world's  clean-air.  environ- 
mental problems. 

In  the  recent  Clean  Air  Act  amend- 
ments, the  Congress  encouraged  EPA 
to  assess  and  encouraige  these  types  of 
activities.  Now  with  S.  2166  we  could 
encourage  the  very  things  that  this 
economy  needs  the  most,  the  creation 
of  jobs  and  expanded  U.S.  exports. 

Moreover,  by  fostering  close  rela- 
tions in  the  construction  of  infrastruc- 
ture facilities  in  developing  countries, 
we  will  be  helping  establish  business 
relationships  as  well  as  the  need  for  a 
U.S.  ancillary  imports  to  support  these 
facilities. 

Our  competitors,  particularly  Ger- 
many, have  long  recognized  the  wisdom 
of  providing  developing  countries  with 
core  industry  technology. 

It  is  time,  indeed  past  time,  that  we 
encourage  our  basic  industries  to  be  on 
the  ground  floor  of  developing  national 
economies  and,  I  believe,  that  S.  2166 
does  just  that. 


AMERICAN  HIGH  TECHNOLOGY 

OUTDOES  JAPAN 
Mr.  WALLOP.   Mr.   President,  there 
was  in  the  last  week  a  couple  of  really 
remarkable  news  stories  that,  unfortu- 
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\  hile  we  spend  a  lot  of  time  talk- 

apout   what   Japanese   politicians 

responding  to  what  American 

say.    let    us   look    at    the 

achie^iements  of  American  industry.  It 

exc:  ting.  And  it  merits  the  attention 

poll  ticians  and  the  press. 


PROTECTION  OF  WITNESSES  BE- 
FOE  E  THE  SENATE  SELECT  COM- 
MIT TEE  ON  POW/MIA  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  KERREY.  Mr.  President,  the  Se- 
lect Committee  on  POW/MIA  Affairs, 


which  the  Senate  established  in  Senate 
Resolution  82,  102d  Congress,  is  cur- 
rently well  into  its  task  for  investigat- 
ing information  concerning  missing 
and  detained  American  servicemen 
from  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

The  committee  and  its  staff  have 
taken  testimony  in  hearings,  deposi- 
tions, and  interviews  from  a  number  of 
individuals.  In  the  course  of  some  of 
the  committee's  staff  interviews,  it  has 
come  to  the  attention  of  the  commit- 
tee that  some  individuals  who  may 
have  important  testimony  to  provide 
are  reluctant  to  step  forward  and  pro- 
vide information  to  the  committee  for 
fear  that  they  may  experience  retalia- 
tion. In  some  cases,  employees  or 
former  employees  of  our  own  Govern- 
ment apparently  fear  that  their  em- 
ploying agency  may  seek  to  punish 
them  for  cooperating  with  this  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  President,  it  should  not  even 
need  saying,  but  I  want  the  record  to 
be  absolutely  clear  that  the  select 
committee  will  not  tolerate  any  in- 
timidation, harassment,  or  retaliation 
against  witnesses  before  this  commit- 
tee. I  know  the  distinguished  vice 
chairman.  Senator  Smfth,  and  all  of 
the  members  of  this  committee  join  me 
in  this  statement. 

The  Senate  has  given  us  an  impor- 
tant mission,  which  the  American  peo- 
ple expect  us  to  complete.  There  is 
simply  too  much  at  stake  to  permit 
even  the  possibility  that  this  inquiry 
will  be  thwarted  by  intimidation  or 
harassment  of  potential  witnesses. 

The  laws  of  the  United  States  make 
obstruction  of  a  congressional  inves- 
tigation a  criminal  offense.  In  1982, 
Congress  enacted  the  Victim  and  Wit- 
ness Protection  Act  to  strengthen 
these  criminal  provisions. 

It  is  a  criminal  offense  to  attempt  to 
intimidate,  threaten,  or  corruptly  per- 
suade an  individual  in  order  to  induce 
the  individual  not  to  testify  before  a 
congressional  committee,  or  to  with- 
hold information,  or  to  change  his  or 
her  testimony. 

Harassment  of  an  individual  to 
hinder  or  dissuade  the  individual  from 
testifying  is  also  criminal  conduct. 

The  criminal  penalties  for  obstruct- 
ing an  investigation  or  tampering  with 
a  witness  extend  up  to  10  years'  impris- 
onment and  $250,000  fines  in  the  most 
serious  cases. 

These  laws  are  complemented  by 
civil  statutes  prohibiting  interference 
with  or  retaliation  against  Govern- 
ment employees,  military  or  civilian, 
for  providing  information  to  Congress. 

The  vice  chairman  and  I  intend  to  en- 
sure that  no  witness  is  deterred  from 
providing  any  relevant  information  to 
this  committee. 

Even  a  hint  that  any  witness  is  being 
harassed,  intimidated,  or  threatened  in 
any  way  will  be  the  basis  for  an  imme- 
diate referral  of  the  incident  to  the  ap- 
propriate authorities  for  investigation 


and,  where  justified,  criminal  prosecu- 
tion. It  is  my  sincere  hope,  and  indeed 
my  expectation,  that  we  will  not  need 
to  make  such  a  referral. 

The  committee  has  not  received  in- 
formation as  of  this  date  that  any  in- 
timidation or  harassment  of  prospec- 
tive witnesses  has  actually  occurred. 

However,  the  mere  fact  that  employ- 
ees or  former  employees  of  the  Federal 
Government  have  already  expressed 
their  reluctance  or  fear  to  come  for- 
ward and  provide  relevant  information 
to  this  committee  indicates  to  me  that 
more  needs  to  be  done  by  the  relevant 
executive  agencies  to  communicate  to 
their  own  employees  what  Secretary 
Cheney  and  other  agency  heads  have 
assured  us:  that  they  intend  to  cooper- 
ate fully  with  this  committee's  inquiry 
and  to  be  as  responsible  as  possible  to 
this  committee's  needs  for  informa- 
tion. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  that  it  will  not 
be  necessary  for  me  to  take  the  floor  to 
address  this  matter  again.  Prospective 
witnesses  before  the  committee  should 
know  that  if  they  are  on  the  receiving 
end  of  any  intimidation  or  pressure  rel- 
ative to  the  issue  of  providing  informa- 
tion to  the  committee,  they  should  in- 
form the  committee  staff  immediately 
in  order  that  the  committee  may  initi- 
ate the  appropriate  referral. 

Nearly  20  years  have  passed  since 
Vietnam  and  the  United  States  said 
that  all  prisoners  had  come  home. 

The  committee's  investigation  will 
last  only  until  the  end  of  this  year,  but 
I  hope  that  its  existence  and  our  pledge 
to  protect  witnesses  from  intimidation 
and  harassment  will  encourage  any- 
body with  information  to  step  forward. 
If  witnesses  do  not  step  forward,  we 
cannot  protect  them.  If  they  do  not 
step  forward,  we  may  not  find  the  an- 
swers the  families  and  the  country  de- 
serve. 

Thank  you.  Mr.  President. 


DEATH  OF  PAUL  FREUND— A 
CONSTITUTIONAL  GIANT 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  with 
the  death  of  Paul  Freund  earlier  this 
week,  the  Nation  has  lost  one  of  its 
greatest  constitutional  scholars  and 
Harvard  University  has  lost  one  of  its 
greatest  teachers. 

For  years,  Paul  Freund  reigned  as 
the  preeminent  authority  on  the  Con- 
stitution. He  was  a  source  of  continu- 
ing counsel  and  wisdom  to  all  of  us  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  who  sought  guid- 
ance on  the  complex  and  all-important 
constitutional  issues  that  determine 
our  destiny  as  a  nation. 

Perhaps  his  greatest  genius  was  in 
helping  to  reconcile  the  intense  clashes 
of  basic  principles  that  are  so  often  at 
the  heart  of  constitutional  debate — fair 
trial  versus  free  press,  for  example,  or 
the  guarantee  of  free  exercise  of  reli- 
gion versus  the  ban  on  establishment 
of  religion.   As  we  all   know,  stating 


such  principles  doesn't  reconcile  them. 
As  Paul  Freund  often  said,  the  only  ab- 
solute is  that  there  are  no  absolutes. 
As  he  liked  to  put  it  in  a  more  mun- 
dane example,  the  quality  of  judgment 
comes  when  we  are  wise  enough  to 
know  when  to  choose  between  "Many 
hands  make  light  work"  and  "Too 
many  cooks  spoil  the  broth." 

Paul  Freund's  contributions  to  our 
contemporary  understanding  of  the 
Constitution  are  immense,  and  his  loss 
is  deeply  felt  by  all  of  us  who  were 
privileged  to  know  him.  I  aisk  unani- 
mous consent  that  obituaries  from  the 
Boston  Globe,  the  New  York  Times, 
and  the  Washington  Post  may  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  obitu- 
aries were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Boston  Globe,  Feb.  6,  1992] 

Paul  A.  Freund,  83,  Law  Professor  at 

Harvard,  Expert  on  CoNSTrrunoN 

Paul  A.  Freund,  an  expert  on  the  Constitu- 
tion, Supreme  Court  scholar  and  professor 
emeritus  at  Harvard  Law  School,  died  of  can- 
cer yesterday  at  his  home  in  Cambridge.  He 
was  83. 

A  professor  at  Harvard  from  1940  to  1976, 
Mr.  Freund  was  widely  regarded  during  the 
1960s  as  eminently  qualified  for  the  high 
court. 

Among  those  advocating  his  appointment 
were  his  friend  and  Cambridge  neighbor,  U.S. 
District  Judge  Charles  E.  Wyzanski  Jr..  who 
in  1961  asserted  that  Mr.  Freund  was  "the 
wisest,  best  gifted,  most  modest  interpreter 
of  the  Constitution,  and  the  man  who  by 
temperament  and  nobility  of  character  is 
best  gifted  to  guide  the  judiciary  in  troubled 
times." 

Mr.  Freund.  a  clerk  to  Justice  Louis  D. 
Brandeis  in  1932-33.  was  editor  in  chief  of 
"History  of  the  Supreme  Court,"  the  incom- 
plete multivolume  work  financed  t>y  the  es- 
tate of  Justice  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 

"All  of  those  connected  to  Harvard  Law 
School  feel  a  loss  with  the  passing  of  Paul 
Freund."  the  school's  dean,  Robert  Clark, 
said  yesterday.  "He  was  an  outstanding 
teacher,  to  both  students  and  colleagues, 
about  the  constitutional  framework  for  our 
society." 

James  Vorenberg,  Clark's  predecessor  as 
dean,  said:  "Paul  Freund  was  the  dominant 
figure  of  his  time  in  the  field  of  constitu- 
tional law.  He  combined  knowledge,  insight 
and  a  matchless  ability  to  express  himself 
His  persuasive  force  came  from  the  depth  of 
his  intellectual  integrity  and  from  his 
gentleness." 

Mr.  Freund  was  the  author  of  "On  Under- 
standing the  Supreme  Court"  (1949),  "The 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States"  (1961) 
and  "On  Law  and  Justice"  (1968),  editor  of 
"Experimentation  with  Human  Subjects" 
(1970)  and  a  coeditor  of  casebooks  on  con- 
stitutional law  published  in  1972  and  1977. 

Born  in  St.  Louis,  Mr.  Freund  graduated 
from  Washington  University  there  in  1928 
and  Harvard  Law  School  in  1931.  After  his 
clerkship  with  Brandeis,  he  stayed  in  Wash- 
ington to  serve  in  the  Treasury  Department, 
the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  and 
the  solicitor  general's  office  before  joining 
Harvard  as  a  law  lecturer  in  1939.  He  re- 
.  turned  to  the  solicitor  general's  office  in 
1942^46. 

Mr.  Freund  was  a  former  president  of  the 
American   Academy   of  Arts  and   Sciences, 


chairman  in  1970-72  of  the  Federal  Judicial 
Center's  study  group  on  the  Supreme  Court 
caseload,  chairman  of  the  Judicial  Selection 
Commission  for  the  U.S.  court  of  Appeals  for 
the  First  Circuit  in  1977-79,  a  former  vice 
President  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical 
Society,  and  senior  fellow  emeritus  of  the 
Harvard  Society  of  Fellows. 

His  awards  Include  the  Research  Award  of 
the  American  Bar  Foundation  in  1973,  the 
Torch  of  Learning  Award  of  the  American 
Friends  of  Hebrew  University  in  1974  and  the 
Roger  Baldwin  Award  of  the  Civil  Liberties 
Union  of  Massachusetts  in  1982. 

He  leaves  no  immediate  survivors.  A  me- 
morial service  is  planned. 

[From  the  New  "Vork  Times,  Feb.  6.  1992] 

Paul  a.  Freund,  authority  on 

CoNSTrruTioN,  Dies  at  83 

(By  Eric  Pace) 

Paul  A.  Freund,  an  authority  on  constitu- 
tional law  and  the  Supreme  Court  who 
taught  at  Harvard  Law  School  for  37  years, 
died  yesterday  at  his  home  at  Cambridge. 
Mass.  He  was  83  years  old. 

Professor  Freund,  who  retired  in  1976  as 
Carl  M.  Loeb  University  Professor,  died  of 
cancer  of  the  sinus,  a  spokesman  for  the  law 
school.  Michael  Chmura  said. 

A  former  dean  of  the  law  school,  James 
Vorenberg,  yesterday  called  Professor 
Freund  "the  dominant  figure  of  his  time  in 
the  field  of  constitutional  law." 

In  his  teaching  and  writings  and  as  an  offi- 
cial of  the  the  United  States  Solicitor  Gen- 
eral's office  in  the  1930's  and  1940's,  he  was  a 
leading  exponent  of  a  relatively  flexible  in- 
terpretation of  the  Constitution  in  economic 
and  social  matters.  He  favored  giving  Con- 
gress and  the  states  power  to  deal  with  the 
economic  crisis  of  the  1930"s  and  to  take 
measures  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  the 
Great  Depression  and  to  forestall  other  cri- 
ses. 

CRUCIAL  court  ROLE  ENVISIONED 

In  Professor  Freund's  view,  the  judicial 
system,  with  the  Supreme  Court  at  its  apex, 
had  a  crucial  role  to  play.  In  his  1961  book 
"The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States" 
(World  Publishing  Company),  ne  wrote  that 
the  role  of  the  courts  in  maintaining  a  work- 
ing federalism  was  one.  of  "mediation  be- 
tween large  principles  and  particular  prob- 
lems, of  interposing  intermediate  principles" 
that  are  "more  tentative,  experimental  and 
pragmatic." 

"The  courts."  he  added,  "are  the  sub- 
stations that  transform  the  high-tension 
charge  of  the  philosophers  into  the  reduced 
voltage  of  a  serviceable  current." 

Admirers  of  Professor  Freund  said  yester- 
day that  over  the  years  his  teachings  and 
writings  had  made  law  students,  at  Harvard 
and  elsewhere  take  a  more  supple  view  of  the 
Constitution.  They  said  he  had  played  an  im- 
portant role  in  the  movement  to  read  the 
Constitution  more  generously  in  economics, 
while  giving  deeper  protection  to  individual 
liberties  of  speech  and  press  and  racial  jus- 
tice. 

TURNED  DOWN  KENNEDY  OFFER 

In  the  1930's  Professor  Freund  became 
staunch  in  his  advocacy  of  reading  the  Con- 
stitution in  such  a  way  as  to  give  Congress 
more  freedom  to  experiment  in  measures  to 
end  the  Depression  and  to  provide  what  later 
came  to  be  called  a  safety  net  against  eco- 
nomic and  other  problems.  While  he  was  in 
the  Solicitor  General's  office,  from  1935  to 
1939  and  again  from  1942  to  1946,  he  argued,  or 
otherwise  assisted  in,  court  cases  that  tested 
such  matters. 


Three  decades  later.  Professor  Freund  fig- 
ured as  a  potential  appointee  as  Solicitor 
General  in  the  Administration  of  John  F. 
Kennedy. 

But  as  Professor  Freund  later  recalled  to 
friends,  when  Mr.  Kennedy  offered  the  posi- 
tion to  him.  he  turned  it  down  on  the  ground 
that  he  wanted  to  continue  working  on  a  his- 
tory of  the  Supreme  Court,  of  which  he  was 
the  general  editor.  To  that  Mr.  Kennedy  re- 
plied, "I'm  sorry.  I  hoped  you  would  prefer 
making  history  to  writing  it." 

CONSIDERED  FOR  HIGH  COURT 

Then,  early  in  1962,  President  Kennedy 
considered  naming  Professor  Freund  to  a 
seat  on  the  Supreme  Court  but  chose  Deputy 
Attorney  General  Byron  R.  White  for  a  seat 
that  became  vacant  then.  And  when  another 
Supreme  Court  vacancy  arose  later  that 
year,  the  historian  Arthur  M.  Schlesinger  Jr. 
wrote  in  his  1965  book  "A  Thousand  Days," 
Mr.  Kennedy  "inclined  at  first  toward 
Freund,"  but  eventually  chose  Arthur  Gold- 
berg. 

Paul  Abraham  Freund  was  bom  Feb.  16. 
1908,  in  St.  Louis,  the  son  of  Charles  Freund 
and  the  former  Hulda  Arenson.  He  earned  a 
bachelor's  degree  from  Washington  Univer- 
sity in  St.  Louis  in  1928.  a  bachelor  of  laws 
degree  from  Harvard  in  1931— serving  as 
president  of  the  Editorial  Board  of  the  Har- 
vard Law  Review — and  a  doctorate  in  Law, 
also  from  Harvard,  in  1932. 

In  1932  and  1933  he  was  a  law  clerk  to  Jus- 
tice Louis  Brandeis.  He  then  was  an  official 
of  the  Treasury  Department  and  the  Recon- 
struction Finance  Corporation  fi^m  1933  to 
1935. 

THREE  ENDOWED  CHAIRS 

When  the  joined  the  Harvard  Law  School 
faculty  in  1939  it  was  first  as  a  lecturer  spe- 
cializing in  conflict  of  laws  as  well  as  in  con- 
stitutional law.  He  became  a  Professor  of 
Law  in  1940  and  then  held  three  endowed 
chairs  in  succession:  he  was  Charles  Stebbins 
Fairchild  Professor,  beginning  in  1950;  Royall 
Professor  of  Law,  beginning  in  1957;  and  Carl 
M.  Loeb  University  Professor,  beginning  in 
1958. 

His  other  writings  included  the  books  "On 
Law  and  Justice  "  (Harvard  University  Press) 
and  "On  Understanding  the  Supreme  Court" 
(Little,  Brown). 

He  was  the  editor  of  "Experimentation 
with  Human  Subjects"  (George  Braziller) 
and  co-editor  of  "Cases  on  Constitutional 
Law"  (Little,  Brown).  He  was  for  some  years 
the  editor-in-chief  of  the  multivolume  "His- 
tory of  the  Supreme  Court,"  of  which,  Mr. 
Chmura  said,  additional  volumes  are 
planned. 

Professor  Freund  was  a  fellow  and  past 
president  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts 
and  Sciences. 

There  are  no  immediate  family  survivors. 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  Feb.  6.  1992] 
Paul  Freund,  CoNSTrrunoNAL  Scholar, 

DIES 

(By  Claudia  Levy) 

Paul  A.  Freund,  83,  a  Harvard  Law  School 
professor  and  constitutional  scholar  who  was 
often  suggested  as  a  candidate  for  associate 
justice  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  died  of 
cancer  Feb.  5  at  his  home  in  Cambridge, 
Mass. 

Cited  by  former  Harvard  Law  School  dean 
James  Vorenberg  as  "the  dominant  figure  of 
his  time  in  the  field  of  constitutional  law," 
Dr.  Freund  taught  at  Harvard  from  1939  to 
1976.  when  he  became  professor  emerltls. 

A  civil  rights  adviser  to  John  F.  Kennedy 
while   the   latter  was  in   the   Senate.   Dr. 
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was  runner-up  In  1962  when  Kennedy 
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Dr.   Freund  turned  down   the   presi- 

lubsequent  offer  to  be  U.S.  solicitor 
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F  reund.  a  former  law  clerk  to  Justice 
3.  Brandeis,  was  not  often  in  the 
courtrc  om,  choosing  to  concentrate  on 
teachii  s.  research  and  the  direction  of  a 
monun'  ental  history  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
In  a  rai  e  appearance  before  the  high  court  in 
1952,  h^  argued  unsuccessfully  that  a  law 
habeas  corpus  petitions  infringed 
cor^tltutlonal  rights  of  federal  prisoners. 
F  -eund  was  chairman  of  a  study  group 
Supreme  Court  caseload  that  in  1972 
establishment  of  a  new,  seven- 
^lational  Court  of  Api)eals  to  help  weed 
frivolous  cases  aimed  at  the  high  court, 
was  chairman  of  the  judicial  selec- 
coinmisslon  for  the  First  Circuit  of  the 
Cqurt  of  Appeals  and  a  member  of  the 
on  Electoral  College  Reform 
stidied  the  issue  of  presidential  succes- 
.he  early  1960s. 
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his  views  on  public  questions  in 
testimcliy  before  congressional  committees 
and  in  :  ectures  and  writings.  In  1964.  he  told 
Congrei  a  that  a  proposed  constitutional 
amendr  lent  permitting  public  school  prayer 
c  islocate  a  basic  provision  of  the  Bill 
Rights.  In  1975,  he  predicted  that  much  of 
then  punished  as  obscene  would  in 
be  adjudged  a  sin  against  lan- 
an  offense  against  art"  but  not  a 


a  proposed  Equal  Rights  Amend- 
create  legal  chaos  by  nullifying 
distinctions  between  the  sexes. 

was  author  of  three  books— "On 

Justice,"  "The  Supreme  Court  of 

States"  and  "On  Understanding 

e  Court"— and  editor  of  two  oth- 

«ras  president  of  the  American  Acad- 

Arts  and  Sciences,  a  fellow  of  the 

Bar  Association  and  a  correspond- 

of  the  British  Academy. 

received  21  honorary  degrees  as 
Lwards  from  the  American  Bar  Foun- 
;he  Civil  Liberties  Union,  the  Amer- 
Jijdlcature  Society.   Harvard  and  the 
Law  Institute. 
Therelare  no  immediate  survivors. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  HEALTH  CARE 
PLAN 

Mr.  ]  :ENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  for  11 
years,  ;he  American  people  have  been 
waitini  for  a  health-care  plan  from  the 
Reagar  and  Bush  administrations.  The 
Senate  election  in  Pennsylvania  last 
Novem  >er  was  a  wake-up  call  to  the 
White  louse,  but  the  plan  that  has  fi- 
nally t  sen  announced  is  inadequate  to 
meet  tl  e  challenge. 

If  thi  President's  health  plan  was  a 
prescri  )tion   medicine,    the   Food   and 


Drug  Administration  would  never 
allow  it  to  be  marketed — because  it  is 
unsafe  and  ineffective. 

This  country  faces  a  crisis  in  health 
care  that  has  been  worsening  for  more 
than  a  decade.  Exploding  health-care 
costs  threaten  to  price  health  care  out 
of  reach  of  the  average  family.  Rising 
costs  are  eating  up  wages,  harming  our 
competitive  position  in  the  world,  and 
denying  accessible  and  affordable 
health  care  to  large  numbers  of  fami- 
lies. 

Thirty-six  million  people  are  unin- 
sured, and  the  number  grew  by  more 
than  a  million  in  the  past  year  alone. 
Even  those  who  have  insurance  today 
cannot  be  confident  that  it  will  be 
there  to  protect  them  tomorrow. 

If  you  lose  your  job  or  change  jobs, 
you  can  lose  your  coverage.  If  your  em- 
ployer decides  your  coverage  is  too  ex- 
pensive, he  can  cut  it  back  or  eliminate 
it  entirely.  If  you  develop  a  chronic  ill- 
ness, the  insurance  company  can  can- 
cel your  coverage  when  you  need  it  the 
most. 

No  health  reform  is  worthy  of  the 
name  unless  it  meets  two  basic  tests.  It 
must  guarantee  coverage  for  every 
American,  and  it  must  put  in  place  a 
tough  program  to  control  rising  costs. 
The  Bush  plan  does  neither — and  the 
reasons  are  clear. 

To  have  an  effective  program  that 
meets  these  tests,  the  administration 
must  be  willing  to  take  on  powerful  en- 
trenched interests. 

Businesses  that  will  not  insure  their 
workers  have  to  be  told  that  the  free 
ride  is  over.  Insurance  companies  must 
learn  that  90  percent  markups  will  not 
be  tolerated.  Doctors  and  hospitals 
must  face  up  to  the  fact  that  they  can- 
not be  free  to  charge  whatever  the 
market  will  bear. 

But  the  administration  is  not  willing 
to  challenge  these  powerful  interest 
groups.  Instead  of  requiring  businesses 
to  ensure  their  workers  or  contribute 
to  public  coverage,  their  program 
squanders  billions  of  dollars  on  tax  de- 
ductions that  are  too  small  to  buy  a 
decent  health  insurance  policy  for  a 
family. 

Instead  of  offering  a  program  guaran- 
teeing coverage  to  the  middle  class  and 
the  poor  alike,  the  President  plans  to 
fund  coverage  for  the  uninsured  poor 
by  taking  from  the  elderly  and  the 
Medicaid  poor. 

Instead  of  putting  reasonable  limits 
on  what  doctors  and  hospitals  can 
charge,  the  President  avoids  the  hard 
choices  necessary  to  hold  costs  down. 
This  plan  will  cost  $100  billion  more 
over  the  next  5  years — yet  it  will 
produce  no  reductions  in  spending  for 
health  care. 

Will  the  President's  program  guaran- 
tee you  coverage  if  you  lose  your  job? 
No.  You  will  get  a  tax  credit  large 
enough  to  help  you  buy  coverage — but 
only  if  you  are  destitute. 

Will  the  President's  program  guaran- 
tee you  coverage  if  your  employer  does 
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not  provide  it?  No.  The  tax  deduction 
for  the  average  family  is  only  a  small 
fraction  of  the  cost  of  coverage — about 
15  percent  of  the  cost — and  you  have  to 
wait  a  year  before  you  can  even  collect 
this  inadequate  help. 

Will  the  President's  program  gruaran- 
tee  protection  if  your  employer  decides 
to  reduce  your  coverage  or  cancel  it? 
No.  The  administration  does  not  be- 
lieve any  business  has  any  obligation 
to  cover  its  workers — or  even  make  a 
contribution  to  public  coverage  on 
their  behalf. 

Will  the  President's  program  have  a 
significant  impact  on  exploding  health- 
care costs?  No.  It  is  no  wonder  the  ad- 
ministration has  provided  no  estimates 
of  any  reductions  in  health-care  sjpend- 
ing  attributable  to  their  program. 

Our  Democratic  plan  in  Congress  of- 
fers a  solid  alternative  that  achieves 
each  of  these  basic  goals.  The 
HealthAmerica  bill  that  Majority 
Leader  Mitchell,  Senator  Rieole, 
Senator  Rockefeller,  and  I  intro- 
duced last  June  will  guarantee  cov- 
erage for  every  American  and  put  in 
place  a  tough,  comprehensive  program 
to  control  health-care  costs.  It  is  a 
plan  that  builds  on  the  current  system 
but  corrects  its  worst  faults.  It  is  a 
practical,  achievable  proposal  that  will 
get  the  job  done. 

Under  our  plan,  every  business  will 
be  required  to  provide  health  insurance 
coverage  for  its  workers  and  their  fam- 
ilies, or  contribute  to  their  coverage 
under  a  new  public  program,  like  Medi- 
care. 

Two-thirds  of  the  uninsured  are 
workers  and  their  families.  These  citi- 
zens work  hard — most  of  them  40  hours 
a  week,  52  weeks  a  year,  but  all  their 
hard  work  cannot  buy  them  the  insur- 
ance they  need,  because  their  employ- 
ers refuse  to  provide  it. 

The  vast  majority  of  businesses  al- 
ready assume  this  obligation.  More 
than  half  a  century  ago,  we  required  all 
employers  to  pay  a  minimum  wage,  to 
contribute  to  Social  Security,  and  par- 
ticipate in  worker's  compensation  and 
unemployment  insurance.  In  1992,  the 
time  is  long  overdue  for  all  employers 
to  provide  or  contribute  to  health  care. 

The   unemployed   deserve    the   basic" 
right  to  health  care,  too.  Our  plan  will 
make  coverage  under  the  public  pro- 
gram   available    to    them,    with    pre- 
miums based  on  ability  to  pay. 

The  plan  includes  a  number  of  provi- 
sions to  make  it  easier  for  small  busi- 
nesses not  currently  providing  cov- 
erage to  afford  the  cost.  These  provi- 
sions include  fairer  tax  treatment. 
They  include  insurance  reform,  so  that 
small  businesses  will  finally  be  able  to 
buy  coverage  at  a  fair  price.  For  all 
businesses,  large  or  small,  with  low- 
wage  workers,  the  opportunity  to  buy 
coverage  under  the  public  plan  by  pay- 
ing a  percentage  of  payroll — perhaps  7 
or  8  percent^-can  offer  substantial  sav- 
ings. 
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These  firms  will  receive  an  average 
subsidy  equal  to  almost  40  percent  of 
the  cost  of  coverage.  For  small  firms 
that  choose  to  buy  private  coverage, 
those  that  might  have  trouble  afford- 
ing it  will  be  offered  tax  credits  equal 
to  one-quarter  of  the  cost  of  coverage. 

The  plan  includes  the  most  com- 
prehensive program  to  control  health- 
care costs  ever  introduced. 

First,  the  plan  includes  steps  to 
squeeze  unnecessary  care  out  of  the 
system.  Studies  by  the  Rand  Corp. 
have  concluded  that  as  much  as  30  per- 
cent of  American  health  care  may  be 
unnecessary  or  counterproductive. 

Our  program  will  require  practice 
guidelines,  so  that  unnecessary  medi- 
cal care  can  be  identified  and  elimi- 
nated. Managed  care  will  be  encour- 
aged. Outcomes  research  will  be  in- 
creased so  that  for  many  medical  pro- 
cedures whose  value  is  unclear,  effec- 
tiveness will  be  established  and  useless 
procedures  eliminated. 

Second,  the  plan  will  cut  billions  of 
dollars  in  unnecessary  administrative 
costs.  The  current  system  is  strangling 
in  redtape  that  burdens  physicians, 
hospitals,  and  patients  alike.  By  re- 
forming the  health-insurance  market, 
by  requiring  standardized  forms  and 
procedures,  and  by  electronic  billing, 
we  can  get  costs  down  and  make  life 
easier  for  doctors  and  patients  alike. 

Third,  the  plan  will  end  the  blank- 
check  payment  policies  that  have  al- 
lowed doctors  and  hospitals  to  charge 
whatever  they  want  and  have  reduced 
their  incentives  to  practice  cost-effec- 
tive medicine.  A  new  Federal  Health 
Expenditure  Board,  with  the  status  and 
independence  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  will  be  created.  The  Board  will 
collect,  analyze,  and  publish  data  on 
doctors  and  hospitals  in  every  commu- 
nity in  the  country,  so  that  patients 
and  insurers  can  compare  costs  and 
quality.  The  Board  will  establish  tough 
goals  for  total  spending.  Through  a  ne- 
gotiation process  bringing  providers  to- 
gether with  business,  labor,  and  con- 
sumers, it  will  establish  binding  pay- 
ment rates  to  achieve  national  expend- 
iture goals. 

Finally,  the  plan  will  end  the  cost- 
shifting  that  raises  charges  to  all  of  us 
by  billions  of  dollars  because  some  pa- 
tients are  uninsured  and  cannot  pay 
their  fair  share. 

Our  plan  has  been  estimated  to  save 
the  Nation  more  than  $200  billion  in  5 
years,  even  after  taking  into  account 
the  extra  costs  of  covering  the  unin- 
sured. 

In  presenting  his  own  plan  yesterday, 
the  President  took  time  to  say  some 
harsh  words  about  the  Health  America 
plan.  The  same  scare  tactics  were  used 
against  Social  Security  in  the  1930's 
and  against  Medicare  in  the  1960's. 
They  did  not  work  then — and  they  will 
not  work  today. 

I  look  forward  to  debating  the  Presi- 
dent's plan.  He  is  entitled  to  a  vote  on 
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the  floor  of  the  Senate,  and  .the  Amer- 
ican people  are  entitled  to  a  vote  on  a 
plan  that  will  truly  meet  their  needs.  If 
health  reform  is  our  goal,  it  is  no 
longer  enough  to  ignore  the  real  prob- 
lems we  face.  We  must  do  more,  much 
more,  than  simply  reach  for  another 
box  of  Band- Aids. 


GLAXO  INC..  HOLDS  DOWN  PRICES 

Mr.  SANFORD.  Glaxo  Inc.,  a  North 
Carolina  based  pharmaceutical  com- 
pany, is  one  of  the  outstanding  cor- 
porate citizens  of  the  State  of  North 
Carolina. 

Health  care  is  in  crisis.  A  growing 
number  of  Americans  can  no  longer  af- 
ford health  insurance  because  health 
care  costs  are  skyrocketing.  So  I  am 
pleased  when  I  find  health  care  provid- 
ers and  suppliers  voluntarily  attempt- 
ing to  control  health  care  costs,  and 
am  happy  to  report  that  Glaxo  has 
agreed  to  hold  down  overall  price  in- 
crease for  all  Glaxo  medicines  to  no 
more  than  the  rate  of  inflation.  Last 
year  this  company  was  able  to  keep 
overall  price  increase  for  all  its  prod- 
ucts to  3.7  percent,  a  full  percentage 
point  below  the  CPI  increase  of  4.6  per- 
cent. And  I  want  to  commend  Glaxo 
and  its  CEO  and  chairman.  Dr.  Charles 
Sanders,  for  this  effort. 

Glaxo  has  also  recently  decided  to 
provide  a  15-percent  price  discount  to 
public  health  clinics  serving  the  poor. 
This  is  especially  important,  because 
these  vital  health  care  clinics  are  serv- 
ing a  growing  number  of  people  who 
have  no  other  access  to  health  care, 
and  their  funding  has  not  kept  i>ace 
with  price  increases  for  prescription 
drugs  and  other  health  care  products 
and  treatments.  So  this  is  especially 
important  to  people  who  depend  on 
these  clinics  for  their  health  care.  This 
new  effort  to  better  serve  public  health 
clinics  will  supplement  a  program 
begun  in  1984  by  Glaxo  to  provide  medi- 
cines without  charge  to  patients  who 
cannot  afford  to  pay  for  them. 

The  pharmaceutical  industry  is  an 
important  part  of  health  care  delivery. 
Discovering  and  developing  new  medi- 
cines not  only  save  lives  and  reduce 
suffering,  but  it  can  also  reduce  health 
care  costs.  Glaxo's  commitment  to  re- 
search and  development  has  made  it 
one  of  the  leading  pharmaceutical  com- 
panies in  the  world. 

Glaxo  is  committed  to  the  search  for 
cost-effective  new  medicines  and  will 
spend  nearly  $1  billion  worldwide  on 
pharmaceutical  research  and  develop- 
ment this  year.  The  development  of 
cost-effective  medicines  plays  a  signifi- 
cant role  in  addressing  long-term 
health  care  problems.  I  want  to  thank 
Glaxo  for  this  and  for  voluntarily  help- 
ing to  hold  down  health  care  costs. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  submit 
for  the  Record  the  attached  Durham 
Herald-Sun  article,  to  be  printed  fol- 
lowing my  statement. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Durham  (NC)  Herald  Sun,  Feb.  5, 

1992] 

Glaxo  Inc.  to  Offer  Medicine  Discounts  to 

Health  Centers 

(By  Myra  G.  Knight) 

Health  centers  for  the  homeless,  migrant 
workers  and  other  low-income  people  will  be 
able  to  buy  medicine  fit)m  Glaxo  Inc.  at  a  1£ 
percent  discount  the  firm  announced  Tues- 
day. 

Under  the  plan  the  Research  Triangle  Park 
based  drug  company  will  offer  the  discounts 
to  qualifying  clinics  funded  under  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act. 

The  clinics  serve  about  6  million  people  an- 
nually. Savings  to  the  clinics  are  expected  to 
be  about  $10  million  a  year. 

Rising  health-care  costs— including  the 
cost  of  prescription  drugs — looms  as  an  issue 
In  this  year's  federal  elections. 

In  a  televised  debate  last  week,  several 
Democratic  presidential  candidates  ex- 
pressed concern  that  the  cost  of  drugs  had 
far  out-stripped  growth  of  the  economy  as  a 
whole. 

But  Rick  Sluder,  a  spokesman  for  Glaxo, 
said  the  company's  decision  to  offer  dis- 
counts was  not  related  specifically  to  the  de- 
bate or  to  other  comments  by  political  lead- 
ers. 

"Certainly,  we're  aware  that  concerns 
about  health-care  costs  have  been  raised  and 
that  they  have  affected  some  decisions  with- 
in the  industry,"  he  said. 

"This  is  a  way  to  answer  those  concerns 
and  at  the  same  time  extend  our  long-held 
philosophy  that  access  should  not  be  limited 
by  ability  to  pay." 

Sluder  said  Glaxo  started  a  program  in  1984 
that  provides  drugs  without  charge  to  pa- 
tients who  cannot  afford  to  pay  for  them. 
The  new  clinic-discount  plan  will  supple- 
ment the  1984  program,  he  said. 

The  discounts  will  apply  to  prescription 
drugs  the  clinics  buy  for  outpatient  clients 
not  covered  by  Medicaid  or  other  programs 
for  poor  people.  They  also  will  not  apply  to 
elderly  people  who  already  receive  discounts 
from  Glaxo. 

To  qualify  for  the  discounts,  clinics  are 
asked  to  purchase  medicines  directly  from 
Glaxo  and  to  assure  that  all  Glaxo  products 
are  available  to  patients.  The  program  takes 
effect  May  1. 

Glaxo  also  pledged  to  keep  its  price  in- 
creases in  line  with  the  general  inflation 
rate. 

The  company  has  maintained  such  a  limi- 
tation on  price  increases  since  fiscal  year 
1990-91,  it  said. 

That  year,  the  overall  price  increase  for  all 
Glaxo  products  was  3.7  percent  compared 
with  an  increase  of  4.6  percent  in  the  general 
Consumer  Price  Index. 

Including  Medicaid  rebates  in  the  calcula- 
tion. Glaxo  said  its  overall  increase  for  fiscal 
1990-91  was  1.5  percent. 


CRASH  OF  C-130  IN  EVANS^VILLE. 
IN 

Mr.  McCoNNELL.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday a  C-130  aircraft  crashed  in 
Evansville,  IN.  This  tragic  accident 
hits  particularly  close  to  home  not 
only  because  it  occurred  in  a  neighbor- 
ing State  to  Kentucky,  but  also  be- 
cause  the   five   National   Guard  crew 


1932 


members  who  perished  were  assigned  to 
the  IZ  d  Tactical  Airlift  Wing  [TAW]  in 
LouisN  ille. 


I23d  TAW  and  the  C-130  aircraft 

impressive  record  of  safety, 

makes  this  accident  all  the  more 

to    comprehend.    The    crew 

were  experienced  and  profes- 

soldiers.  and  I  know  the  l^d  and 

Ccpimonwealth  will  sorely  miss  its 

patriots:      Maj.      Richard 

of  Floyds  Knob.  IN;  Capt.  War- 

Klngaman  of  Louisville;  Lt.  Vin- 

"X  Eincar  of  Louisville;  M.  Sgt.  Wil- 

lawkino  of  Crestwood;   and   M. 

Jihn  Medley  of  Louisville. 

my  colleagues  to  keep  in  their 

and  prayers  those  lost  or  hurt 

tragedy.  My  heart  particularly 

to  the  crew  members'  fami- 

Tfheir  personal  loss  and  grief  is 

by  the  entire  Nation. 
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3INGAMAN.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
President  Bush  announced  to 
N4tion  his  hope — not  help— for  re- 
cur ailing  health  care  system. 
Cleveland  audience,  the  Presi- 
F^oclaimed  that  he  was  "putting 
and  hope  within  our  reach."  Un- 
fortunately, his  long-awaited  proposal 
fails  t )  recognize  a  fundamental,  and 
potent  ally  fatal,  fact:  The  American 
care  system  is  devouring  our 
.  If  health  care  costs  continue 
e  every  decade,  as  they  have  for 
three  decades,  health  care  will 
Ailierican  families  of  the  resources 
lesperately  need  to  live.  Mr. 
,  Americans  need  leadership, 


Presid  snt 
not  ho  3e. 

Last  year.  American  families  spent 
$738  bi  llion,  or  $23,000  every  second,  on 
health  care.  Next  year,  if  the  Bush  plan 
is  ado  )ted,  costs  will  continue  to  spi- 
ral. A  nerican  families  simply  cannot 
afford  the  increases  George  Bush  is 
In  1980,  a  typical  American 
paid  about  S2,600  per  year  for 
insurance.  In  1990,  the  same 
paid  S6,500.  By  the  year  2000, 
amily  will  pay  about  $14,000 
;urrent  projections  and  the  Bush 
simply  must  enact  real,  com- 
ve  reform. 

telephone  opinion  polls  to  the 

booths,  Americans  are  telling  us 

\^ant  comprehensive  reform  of  the 

insurance  industry.  They  want 

Quality  health  care.  They  want 

they  need,  not  the  treatment 

i  nsurance  company  deems  appro- 

But  under  the  President's  plan. 

companies  will  continue  to 

The  Bush  plan  will  not 

insurance  companies  to  be  ac- 

for  the  archaic  and  costly 

they  use  to  manage  claims. 

spend  four  times  as  much  on 

a(lministration  of  medical   insur- 

we  spend  on  medical  research. 

lear  the  President  has  decided 


ca  "e 


that  protection  of  this  failing  industry 
is  more  important  than  the  need  of 
Americans  to  have  peace  of  mind  and 
know  they  will  not  be  bankrupted  pay- 
ing for  medical  misfortune. 

In  1965,  the  Medicare  Program  was 
enacted;  today,  its  success  is  largely 
due  to  innovations  in  the  management, 
reimbursement,  and  administration  of 
health  care.  Medicare  provides  older 
Americans  with  health  care  and  the 
peace  of  mind  they  deserve.  But  when 
it  comes  to  essentials  like  health,  all 
Americans,  young  and  old,  deserve  the 
peace  of  mind  provided  by  affordable, 
high  quality  care.  Under  the  Presi- 
dent's plan,  there  will  be  no  peace  of 
mind,  even  for  older  Americans,  be- 
cause his  plan  could  threaten  the  safe- 
ty of  the  Medicare  Program.  And  it 
will  not  assure  accessible  and  afford- 
able care  to  younger  Americans.  When 
the  President  speaks  of  restricting  the 
ability  of  States  to  mandate  medical 
benefits,  which  benefits  will  he  elimi- 
nate? I  believe  we  should  respect  the 
decisions  of  the  States'  elected  rep- 
resentatives. These  legislators,  not 
D.C.  policymakers,  can  best  ensure  the 
particular  needs  of  their  citizens  are 
met. 

If  the  President's  plan  is  enacted,  we 
can  expect  no  improvement  in  statis- 
tics on  the  uninsured,  even  6  years 
after  enactment.  Estimates  are  that  in 
1998.  under  the  Bush  plan,  30  to  45  mil- 
lion Americans — the  current  popu- 
lation of  23  States — will  still  be  unin- 
sured. This  troubles  me  deeply  because 
my  State  leads  the  Nation  in  the  num- 
ber of  uninsured,  and  Hispanics,  who 
make  up  the  largest  segment  of  New 
Mexico's  diverse  citizenry,  are  the 
most  likely  to  be  uninsured.  Many  of 
the  uninsured  in  my  State  and 
throughout  the  country  are  part  of  the 
work  force.  Currently,  EBRI  estimates 
that  85  percent  of  the  uninsured  live  in 
families  where  the  head  of  the  house- 
hold works  outside  the  home.  Most 
work  in  small  companies  or  are  self- 
employed.  The  President's  proposed 
voucher  and  tax  credit/deduction  plan 
will  do  little  for  these  workers  and 
their  families. 

In  my  home  State  of  New  Mexico,  the 
average  family  of  four  will  realize 
about  $600  from  the  tax  deduction  pro- 
posed by  the  President.  When  faced 
with  a  total  insurance  bill  of  approxi- 
mately $4,000,  this  small  deduction  will 
not  ensure  access  to  health  insurance. 
Further,  the  plan's  failure  to  control 
escalating  health  care  costs  means 
even  the  meager  benefits  some  families 
gain  today  will  be  lost  tomorrow.  The 
middle  class  will,  once  again,  absorb 
most  of  the  costs  and  bear  most  of  the 
burden. 

For  Americans  fortunate  enough  to 
work  for  employers  who  provide  health 
insurance,  it  is  unclear  how  the  Presi- 
dent will  insure  portability  of  insur- 
ance. The  President's  proposal  uses  the 
Cleveland    Council    of    Small    Enter- 
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prises'  [CCSE]  effort  as  a  model,  which 
pools  workers  from  hundreds  of  em- 
ployers and  negotiates  with  insurance 
companies  as  a  large  group.  As  was  de- 
scribed in  a  New  York  Times  article 
yesterday,  the  CCSE  model  can  help  in 
limited  situations;  but  it  fails  to  reach 
or  help  hundreds  of  workers.  The  pri- 
mary failing  of  the  CCSE  model  is  its 
use  of  exclusion  criteria  to  deny  insur- 
ance to  individuals  at  high  risk  or  with 
preexisting  medical  conditions.  Will 
the  President  address  this  significant 
problem  by  mandating  that  all  employ- 
ers provide  health  insurance? 

It  is  fairly  clear  that  access  to  health 
care  will  not  be  guaranteed  under  the 
Bush  plan.  Nor  do  I  believe  that  the 
much-touted  malpractice  reform  will 
solve  the  problem.  Malpractice  pre- 
miums account  for  only  about  1  per- 
cent of  our  national  health  spending, 
and  no  reliable  estimates  exist  for  the 
cost  of  defensive  medicine.  As  I  indi- 
cated during  the  Labor  Committee's  re- 
cent meeting  to  mark  up  the 
HealthAmerica  bill,  I  believe  we  need 
more  information  on  the  efficacy  of 
medical  procedures  and  the  contribu- 
tion of  medical  procedures  to  the  qual- 
ity of  life.  Only  through  systematic 
analysis  will  we  have  enough  informa- 
tion to  guide  health  care  providers  and 
their  patients  in  decisions  about  health 
care.  Unlike  the  President,  who  yester- 
day made  a  veiled  appeal  to  the  Con- 
gress to  work  with  him  to  ration 
health  care  by  fiat,  I  believe  a  wiser 
course  is  to  facilitate  a  national  debate 
on  how  we  are  going  to  prioritize 
health  care. 

Finally,  I  want  to  point  out  that  the 
President's  plan  to  simply  cap  Govern- 
ment health  expenditures,  without  ad- 
dressing adequate  reimbursement  for 
purchased  services  under  programs  like 
Medicaid,  will  not  save  any  money.  It 
will  increase  cost  shifting  to  the  pri- 
vate sector,  causing  greater  increases 
in  health  insurarce  prices.  I  agree  that 
we  must  recognize  limits  to  Govern- 
ment health  spending,  and  we  must  do 
so  quickly.  However,  establishing  sim- 
ple spending  limits  without  recognizing 
other  factors  is  not  the  solution. 

Despite  the  inadequacies  of  the  Presi- 
dent's proposal,  I  do  not  believe  we  can 
turn  our  backs  on  this  chance  to  begin 
reforming  our  ailing  health  care  sys- 
tem. It  is  clear  that  our  current  system 
of  providing  health  care  is  deeply 
flawed.  We  cannot  ignore  the  fact  that 
36  million  Americans  are — and  will  be — 
uninsured.  We  cannot  ignore  the  fact 
that  15  percent  of  our  children  do  not — 
and  will  not — have  health  insurance. 
The  President's  plan  recognizes  these 
serious  problems,  but  falls  short  of 
even  providing  hope  for  a  remedy. 
Under  the  President's  plan,  by  the  turn 
of  the  century  the  number  of  uninsured 
children  and  families  will  grow  even 
higher,  and  we  will  have  failed  to  give 
another  generation  hope. 
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The  President's  proposal  is  at  least  a 
starting  point.  We  have  a  long,  long 
way  to  go.  Thank  you. 


DEMOCRATIC  REPORT  ON  THE 
NOMINATIONS  PROCESS 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  Demo- 
crats in  the  Senate  have  examined  the 
nominations  and  confirmation  process 
and  pronounced  it  flawed. 

After  the  spectacle  of  the  Thomas 
hearings,  I  think  we  can  all  agree  with 
that  diagnosis,  as  well  as  with  a  few  of 
the  recommendations  in  their  report. 

Unfortunately,  however,  when  it 
comes  to  Supreme  Court  nominations, 
their  prescribed  cure  is  much  worse 
than  the  disease. 

The  Democratic  report  chooses  to  ig- 
nore history.  President  Washington, 
for  instance,  filled  the  Court  with 
staunch  supporters  of  a  strong  Federal 
Government. 

John  Adams  likewise  sought  to  ap- 
point Justices  with  strong  federalist 
sentiments  and  succeeded  in  having 
John  Marshall  confirmed  as  Chief  Jus- 
tice. 

Marshall  authored  decisions  which 
have  had  an  enduring  effect  upon  the 
Nation's  political  and  economic  struc- 
ture consistent  with  Washington's  and 
Adams'  visions. 

It  was  Franklin  Roosevelt's  objective 
to  fashion  a  Court  sympathetic  to  New 
Deal  legislation. 

Within  4  years  of  the  defeat  of  his 
Court  packing  legislation.  President 
Roosevelt  appointed  seven  new  mem- 
bers to  the  Court.  In  the  short  run  the 
effect  of  the  change  in  Court  personnel 
was  immediate  and  predictable.  Social 
and  regulatory  legislation  was  sus- 
tained across  the  board  against  con- 
stitutional challenges  that  might  have 
prevailed  before  the  old  Court. 

The  seven  Roosevelt  nominees,  who 
were  virtually  unanimous  on  matters 
of  economic  and  social  legislation,  di- 
vided only  when  civil  liberties  issues 
began  to  bloom  during  the  post-war  pe- 
riod. 

Presidential  nominations  of  Judges 
traditionally  have  reflected  Presi- 
dential agendas. 

Any  precept  that  a  President  should 
not  use  the  appointment  process  to 
promote  political  objectives,  or  avert 
their  subversion,  is  irrational  and,  to 
the  extent  that  it  fosters  expectations 
of  executive  forebearance,  is  also  unre- 
alistic. 

Senator  William  Proxmire,  for  exam- 
ple, argued  during  the  1971  debate  on 
the  Rehnquist  nomination,  that  the 
Senate  should  confirm  a  nominee  of  ob- 
vious intellectual  capacity  without 
considering  his  or  her  substantive 
views — unless  the  nominee  would  not 
uphold  constitutional  guarantees. 

In  1969,  Senator  Marlow  W.  Cook,  in 
defending  his  support  for  the 
Haynsworth  nomination,  wrote  to  a 
constituent  that  "the  ideology  of  the 


nominee  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
President.  The  Senate's  judgment 
should  be  made,  therefore,  solely  upon 
grounds  of  qualifications. 

When  the  Democrats  suggest  that  the 
President  immediately  begin  consult- 
ing with  the  Democratic  Senate  about 
the  next  Supreme  Court  nominee — at  a 
time  there  is  no  vacancy  on  the 
Court — they  are  dreaming  of  a  world 
that  never  was  and  never  will  be.  This 
is  nothing  more  than  a  blatant  attempt 
to  grab  power  which  the  Senate  has 
never  had. 

It  ignores  the  plain  language  of  the 
Constitution  which  excludes  the  Sen- 
ate from  the  nomination  process  and 
only  involves  the  Senate  in  the  ap- 
pointment process.  The  Constitution 
separates  these  two  functions  and  only 
in  the  latter  case  is  there  Senate  ac- 
tion required. 

No  President  before  has  surrendered 
the  nomination  power  of  Supreme 
Court  Justices  to  the  Senate.  It  is  un- 
likely that  this  one  can  be  persuaded 
to  do  so. 

There  is,  however,  an  answer  to  the 
Democrats  complaint,  but  it  lies  in  the 
ballot  box,  not  in  process  changes. 

When  and  if  they  elect  a  Presidential 
candidate,  then  they  can  control  the 
nomination  process. 

And  if  they  do  so.  you  can  bet  that 
any  suggestions  that  the  President 
should  consult  the  Senate  on  Supreme 
Court  nominations  will  quickly  dis- 
appear. 


NATIONAL  COUNCIL  ON  THE 
HUMANITIES 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  the  Na- 
tional Council  on  the  Humanities  is  the 
26-member  body  that  advises  the  Chair- 
man of  the  National  Endowment  for 
the  Humanities  on  policy  and  program 
issues  and  makes  recommendations  as 
to  which  applications  should  be  sup- 
ported with  NEH  funds.  Each  Council 
member  is  nominated  by  the  President 
to  serve  a  6-year  term  and  Senate  con- 
firmation of  those  nominees  is  re- 
quired. 

Council  members  have  a  very  impor- 
tant role  to  play  at  the  Humanities  En- 
dowment. To  be  most  effective  as  pub- 
lic servants,  they  should  provide  the 
NEH  Chairman  with  informed  and  inde- 
pendent opinions  on  policy  and  pro- 
gram matters  and  they  should  be  scru- 
pulously fair-minded  in  their  thorough 
review  of  grant  requests. 

The  terms  of  nine  members  of  the 
National  Council  on  the  Humanities 
expired  In  January.  The  statute  per- 
mits those  Council  members  whose 
terms  have  expired  to  continue  to  serve 
until  replacements  have  been  con- 
firmed. Since  no  nominations  have  yet 
been  made  to  fill  these  nine  vacancies, 
the  retiring  Council  members  will  be 
allowed  to  attend  the  next  meeting  of 
the  National  Council  on  the  Human- 
ities which  convenes  here  in  Washing- 
ton on  February  13-14,  1992. 


While  the  Senate  awaits  these  nomi- 
nations, I  believe  it  is  an  appropriate 
time  to  share  a  thoughtful  statement 
about  the  National  Council  on  the  Hu- 
manities with  my  colleagues.  This 
statement  was  prepared  by  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  National  Humanities 
Alliance,  a  impressive  coalition  of  72 
organizations  concerned  with  the  hu- 
manities in  the  United  States.  The 
NHA  was  established  in  1981  to  encour- 
age public  interest  in  support  of  the 
Federal  programs  in  the  humanities. 

I  greatly  appreciate  the  fact  that  the 
National  Humanities  Alliance  has  set 
forth  such  a  clear  statement  regarding 
the  purpose  and  composition  of  the  Na- 
tional Council  on  the  Humanities.  It  is 
a  pleasure  to  share  this  statement  with 
my  colleagues  and  I  ask  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record  along  with  the 
list  of  NHA  member  organizations  and 
a  roster  of  the  NHA  board  of  directors. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows 

Statement  of  the  National  HuMANrriES  Al- 
liance' ON  THE  National  Council  on  the 

HUMANmES 

Since  its  establishment  In  196S,  the  Na- 
tional Endowmen.*;  for  the  Humanities  [NEH] 
has  become  the  single  most  Important  insti- 
tution supporting  scholarship  and  other  hu- 
manities activities  in  the  United  States.  In 
the  words  of  William  G.  Bowen,  President  of 
the  Andrew  W.  Mellon  Foundation:  "It  Is  not 
an  exa^rgeration  to  say  that  the  decisions 
made  concerning  the  budget  for  NEH 
.  .  .  and  subsequent  administration  of  the 
funds  have  an  absolutely  decisive  impact  on 
the  health  and  character  of  the  humanities 
in  America."" 

For  this  reason,  the  National  Humanities 
Alliance  (NHA),  a  coalition  of  seventy  schol- 
arly and  other  organizations  concerned  with 
the  humanities  in  this  country,  wishes  to  re- 
iterate its  full  support  for  the  HEH  and  to 
emphasize  the  importance  of  the  composi- 
tion of  the  National  Council  on  the  Human- 
ities to  the  general  functioning  of  the  NEH. 
We  do  so  now  because  the  terms  of  nine  of 
the  twenty-six  members  of  the  Council  ex- 
pire in  January  1992. 

The  authorizing  legislation^  assigns  the 
following  responsibilities  to  the  National 
Council  on  the  Humanities:  (a)  advising  the 
Chairman  of  the  NEH  on  policies,  programs, 
and  procedures  for  carrying  out  the  Chair- 
man's functions  and  (b)  reviewing  and  mak- 
ing recommendations  to  the  Chairman  on 
the  applications  for  financial  support  sub- 
mitted to  the  Endowment.  These  responsibil- 
ities call  for  Council  members  who  bring  a 
range  of  expertise  and  breadth  of  experience 
to  their  work  on  the  Council.  The  diversity 
of  Council  members'  interests  and  back- 
grounds determines  the  kind  of  advice  they 
can  provide  on  grant  decisions,  policies,  and 
procedures. 

Scholars,  educators,  and  other  citizens 
working  in  the  humanities  view  the  Council 
as  serving  the  Endowment  and  the  general 
humanities  community  in  a  way  that  par- 
allels the  leadership  provided  by  the  Na- 
tional Science  Board,  although  they  recog- 
nize that  the  science  panel  is  vested  with  far 
greater  authority  as  well  as  resources. 

The  legislation  requires  that  NEH  Council 
members  be  appointed  by  the  President  with 
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the  NHA  notes  the  directive  in  the 
in  to  consider  "recommendations" 
appointments  "by  leading  na- 
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Such  organizations,  whose  pri- 
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dividual! representing  a  range  of  viewpoints 
who  are  actively  engaged  in  schol8j:^hip  as 
well  as  t|ke  public  humanities. 
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N  tional    Humanities   Alliance    (NHA)    was 
1981  to  unify  the  public  Interest  in  support 
programs  In  tbe  humanities.  The  NHA  is 
c  >alltlon  that  represents  tbe  humanities  as 
^bolarly  and  professional  associations;  or- 
of  museums,  libraries,  historical  soci- 
hiffl|er  education,  and  state  humanities  coun- 
ty and  independent  centers  for  scholar- 
other  organizations   concerned   with  na- 
hui^anities  policies.  The  Alliance  also  speaks 
individuals  engaged  in  research,  writing. 
and  public  presentations  in  tbe  buman- 

G.  Bowen's  testimony  was  presented  17 

on  behalf  of  the  National  Humanities  Al- 

beffre  tbe  Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 

at  a  hearing  regarding  the  Fiscal  Year 

approfcriatlons  for  NEH. 

National  Foundation  on  tbe  Arts  and  Hu- 

ct  of  1965  (P.L.  89-209).  All  quotations  of 

legislltion  are  drawn  from  the  compilation  of 

tl  rough  1986  (the  most  recent  compilation) 

(  3gnlzance  of  changes  enacted  through  tbe 

reaut:  orlzation. 

lei  islatlon  states  that  "tbe  term  'human- 
Incl  des,  but  is  not  limited  to,  the  study  and 
interprets  :lon  of  tbe  following  language,  both  mod- 
em and  cl  isslc&l:  linguistics:  literature:  history,  ju- 
rispruden<  e:  philosophy:  archeology:  comparative 
religion;  e  ;hlcs;  the  lUstory,  criticism,  and  theory  of 
the  arts:  hose  aspects  of  the  social  sciences  which 
have  huir  uiistlc  content  and  employ  humanistic 
methods;  ind  the  study  and  application  of  the  hu- 
manities I  3  the  human  environment  with  particular 
attention  to  reflecting  our  diverse  heritage,  tradi- 
tions, and  history  and  to  the  relevance  of  the  hu- 
manities v>  the  current  conditions  of  national  life." 


National  Humanities  Allunce, 
January  1992 
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DAKOTA  CARES  PROJECT 

Mr.  CONRAD.  Mr.  President,  several 
weeks  ago.  President  Georgre  Bush 
while  addressing  a  conference  of  the 
Citizens  Democracy  Corps  and  United 
Way  International  on  private  sector  as- 
sistance to  the  Commonwealth  of 
States,  paid  tribute  to  the  extraor- 
dinary humanitarian  efforts  currently 
underway  by  the  North  Dakota  Grain 
Growers  Association  in  cooperation 
with  the  United  States  Dunam  Growers 
Association  to  assist  families  living  in 
St.  Petersburg,  Russia. 

The  project,  Dakota  Cares,  was  devel- 
oped last  October  1991,  when  members 
of  both  associations  decided  to  donate 
100  tons  of  packaged  flour  to  the  people 
of  St.  Petersburg,  a  city  with  espe- 
cially great  needs  as  farm  regions  have 
dramatically  reduced  food  shipments 
to  urban  areas. 

The  response  on  behalf  of  Dakota 
Cares  from  North  Dakotans,  and  many 
other  individuals  across  the  region  was 
overwhelming.  North  Dakota  farmers 
donated  grain  from  this  year's  harvest. 
Citizens  donated  cash  to  assist  with 
transportation  costs.  The  North  Da- 
kota Mill  donated  milling  and  bagging 
costs.    Burlington    Northern    Railroad 
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and  the  Sea-Land  Corp.  donated  trans- 
portation, and  KLM  provided  two 
round-trip  airline  tickets  for  several 
members  of  the  North  Dakota  grain  as- 
sociations to  fly  to  St.  Petersburg  to 
oversee  the  distribution  of  flour. 

In  addition,  many  organizations  in- 
cluding the  American  Committee  on 
United  States-Soviet  relations,  the  Ed 
Benson  Co.  of  Minneapolis,  MN,  along 
with  members  of  the  Salvation  Army, 
the  Red  Cross,  and  American  church 
groups  including  the  Church  World 
Service,  contributed  significantly  to 
ensure  the  distribution  of  flour  to  St. 
Petersburg  families  with  the  greatest 
need. 

Mr.  President,  the  initial  efforts  to 
provide  humanitarian  food  assistance 
to  needy  individuals  and  families  in  St. 
Petersburg  proved  extremely  frustrat- 
ing. Individuals  representing  the  U.S. 
Durum  Growers  Association,  Charles 
Rohde,  president,  and  the  North  Da- 
kota Grain  Growers  Association,  May- 
nard  Satrom,  president,  and  their 
staffs,  worked  tirelessly  for  weeks  to 
overcome  the  bureaucratic  obstacles 
that  prevented  the  flour  from  being 
shipped,  and  distributed  freely  to  those 
families  with  the  greatest  need. 

After  considerable  hard  work  and 
outstanding  contributions  from  many 
individuals,  corporations,  and  organi- 
zations on  behalf  of  Dakota  Cares,  the 
first  of  an  estimated  three  shipments 
of  packaged  flour,  was  delivered  early 
in  January  to  the  elderly,  disabled,  and 
low-income  families  in  the 
Kuibeshevsky  District  of  St.  Peters- 
burg, one  of  the  areas  hardest  hit  by 
food  shortages.  A  second  shipment  is 
scheduled  for  distribution  today. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  and  very 
honored  to  be  able  to  share  the  reports 
on  this  exceptional  humanitarian  ef- 
fort, the  Dakota  Cares  project,  that  is 
underway  for  the  residents  of  St.  Pe- 
tersburg, Russia.  It  is  an  undertaking 
and  contribution  from  North  Dakotans 
and  many  Americans  that  we  can  all  be 
very  proud  of,  especially  during  these 
most  difficult  economic  times  in  the 
United  States.  As  President  Bush  re- 
marked on  January  22,  at  the  con- 
ference sponsored  by  the  Citizens  De- 
mocracy Corps,  the  Dakota  Cares 
project  represents  "the  American  spirit 
at  its  very  best." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  several  articles  on  the  Da- 
kota Cares  project  from  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor  of  Thursday,  January 
16,  1992,  and  the  Fargo  Forum  of  Tues- 
day, January  21,  1992,  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RECORD,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Forum,  Jan.  21,  1992] 

Russians  Gratefully  Receive  Flour  From 

North  Dakota 

(By  Mlkkel  Pates) 

North  Dakota  flour  is  getting  to  Russians 
and  it's  appreciated— but  that's  not  enough. 
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That's  the  message  from  two  North  Dakota 
grain  farmers  who  went  to  St.  Petersburg  to 
monitor  the  distribution  of  43,200  pounds  of 
Dakota  Maid  bread  flour  through  the  Dakota 
Cares  project. 

A  second  shipment  is  scheduled  for  Feb.  7. 

"These  people  were  so  thankful,  they  had 
tears  in  their  eyes,  and  it  was  hard  not  to 
cry  with  them,"  said  Charlie  Rohde, 
Langdon,  president  of  the  U.S.  Durum  Grow- 
ers Association. 

"They  need  everything,"  said  Maynard 
Satrom,  Oriska,  president  of  the  North  Da- 
kota Grain  Growers.  "They  need  bread, 
pasta,  beans,  sugar,  cooking  oil;  toothpaste." 

Grain  growers  have  donated  flour  with  a 
value  of  $3,800,  though  the  value  of  the  ocean 
freight  is  about  equal  and  was  contributed 
by  the  E.  Benson  Co. 

At  a  news  conference  in  Fargo,  the  two 
representatives  showed  a  videotape  of  their 
house-to-house  deliveries  of  flour  to  the 
poor. 

The  video  showed  flour  deliveries  to  "pen- 
sioners," for  the  most  part  elderly  widows 
who  live  in  one-room  apartments  and  share 
kitchens  with  four  or  five  others  and  live  on 
SI  .30  or  less  a  month. 

The  two  also  visited  small,  private  farm- 
ers, many  nearly  100  years  behind  the  times. 

"If  you  saw  these  people  it  would  be  easy 
to  make  a  contribution."  Rohde  said.  "We  in 
the  United  States  don't  know  what  hungry 
is.  Meat  is  beyond  their  buying  power." 

Each  10-pound  bag  is  enough  to  make 
about  17  one-pound  loaves  of  bread.  Rohde 
said  that  since  bread  Hour  normally  is  avail- 
able only  to  bakeries— not  private  citizens- 
there  is  no  good  estimate  of  its  market 
value. 

"They'll  make  it  last  for  a  long,  long 
time,"  he  said,  adding.  "It  becomes  a  "ham- 
burger helper'  for  everything." 

St.  Petersburg  Mayor  Pavel  Soluyanov 
wrote  a  letter  to  North  Dakotans.  expressing 
his  thanks. 

"We  greatly  appreciate  this  first  act  of  pri- 
vate initiative,  which  appears  to  become  the 
effective  support  for  our  citizens,  who  found 
themselves  In  an  extremely  hard  situation." 
Soluyanov  wrote.  "People  received  flour  par- 
cels with  sincere  gratitude.  They  are  sending 
their  thanks  through  us  to  you,  all  farmers 
and  to  all  who  donated  towards  this 
project." 

Logistics  for  the  effort  have  been  difficult. 

"I  truly  believe  this  thing  was  touched  by 
a  higher  power,"  said  Dina  Butcher,  execu- 
tive director  of  the  North  Dakota  Grain 
Growers. 

Laurie  McMerty,  a  grain  growers  staff 
member  who  made  most  of  the  arrange- 
ments, first  tried  to  get  help  through  the 
U.S.  State  Department. 

"Their  first  question  was,  'Why  in  the 
world  would  you  want  to  do  that?' " 
McMerty  said. 

Help  also  came  from  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  McMerty  said,  but  there  are 
turf  battles  going  on  between  the  two  agen- 
cies. 

This  week.  Butcher  is  traveling  to  Wash- 
ington, DC,  to  talk  about  the  flour  export 
success  with  members  of  the  Citizens  Democ- 
racy Corps,  a  national  group  working  with 
world  humanitarian  efforts. 

President  George  Bush  and  Secretary  of 
State  James  Baker  are  scheduled  to  address 
the  group.  Butcher  said. 

McMerty  also  said  although  U.S.  airlines 
declined  to  offer  a  discount  on  airline  tickets 
for  Rohde  and  Satrom,  KLM  Dutch  Royal 
Airlines  provided  two  round-trip  tickets  and 
seated  the  men  in  the  "royal"  passenger 
space. 


Rohde  said  it  is  disheartening  to  see  bow 
slowly  the  United  States  has  responded  to 
the  food  needs  of  Russians.  Current  efforts  to 
send  grain  are  too  late  to  help  them  through 
this  winter  and  the  real  need  is  for  processed 
goods  for  humans,  he  said. 

Both  men  said  they  think  the  gift  of  flour 
could  be  a  harbinger  of  future  sales  of  wheat 
products  to  the  Soviets.  "I  think  it  would  be 
open  now  if  we  could  get  some  people  over 
there  to  make  the  contracts,"  Rohde  said. 
They  cited  several  instances  of  entre- 
preneurs from  other  countries  who  are  in 
place  to  start  agricultural  enterprises. 

The  grain  growers  cooperated  with  a  New 
York  lawyer  who  used  techniques  from  the 
American  Relief  Administration  in  the  1920s 
AB  a  pattern  for  getting  the  food  to  the  Sovi- 
ets. 

St.  Petersburg  was  picked  because  it  is  a 
port  city  and  doesn't  have  the  added  layer  of 
bureaucracy  of  Moscow. 

To  prevent  the  flour  from  being  stolen  or 
diverted  to  the  black  market,  they  required 
private  organizations — chiefly  the  Salvation 
Army,  American  students  living  in  St.  Pe- 
tersburg and  church  groups— be  in  charge  of 
distribution. 

They  required  the  flour  clear  customs 
within  24  hours  and  distributed  it  to  several 
areas  of  the  city,  creating  an  incentive  for 
good  performance. 

Those  interested  in  donating  can  contact 
the  North  Dakota  Grain  Growers  Association 
at  4023  North  State  St..  Bismarck.  N.D.. 
58501,  or  phone  (800)  932-6822. 

[From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  Jan. 
16,  1992] 

North  Dakota  Farmers  Send  Aid  to  St. 

Petersburg 

(By  Linda  Feldmann) 

Washington.— This  is  the  story  of  how 
North  Dakota  grain  farmers  linked  up  with  a 
New  York  lawyer  with  an  appreciation  for 
history  and  succeeded  in  delivering  food  aid 
to  the  needy  of  St.  Petersburg. 

The  key,  says  the  lawyer,  Matthew  Mur- 
ray, was  to  follow  the  lessons  of  the  United 
States's  last  humanitarian  aid  program  in 
Russia;  the  American  Relief  Administration, 
set  up  in  1921  by  then-Commerce  Secretary 
Herbert  Hoover  to  address  Russia's  devastat- 
ing famine. 

But  first  things  first. 

Last  October,  the  North  Dakota  Grain 
Growers  Association  and  the  US  Durum 
Growers  Association  decided  to  donate  100 
tons  of  packaged  flour  to  the  people  of  St. 
Petersburg.  Initial  attempts  to  go  through 
official  channels  fell  flat.  Poor  telecorrmiunl- 
cations  hindered  their  efforts  to  reach  St. 
Petersburg  city  officials  or  the  US  consulate 
there  by  phone.  And  the  response  from  the 
State  Department  in  Washington  left  them 
stunned. 

"The  first  question  was,  'Why  in  the  world 
would  you  want  to  do  that?'"  says  Laurie 
McMerty,  projects  director  for  grain  growers 
association.  "We're  a  small  state  and  just 
used  to  everybody  pitching  in  when  someone 
needs  help." 

Mr.  McMerty  adds  that,  when  dealing  with 
local  people  to  arrange  other  aspects  of  the 
project,  "it  took  no  more  than  five  minutes 
for  each  phone  call"  to  get  support. 

Farmers  donated  grain  from  this  year's 
good  harvest.  Citizens  donated  cash  for 
transportation  costs.  ND  Mill  donated  mill- 
ing and  bagging  costs.  Burlington  Northern 
Railroad  donated  inland  transportation.  And 
KLM  Dutch  Royal  Airlines  provided  two 
round-trip  tickets  to  St.  Petersburg  for  two 
association  members  to  oversee  the  project. 
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Then  ;he  grain  growers  connected  with 
lawyer  datthew  Murray,  who  travels  fre- 
quently a  Russia  as  a  trade  consultant. 

Mr.  Ml  irray  says  St.  Petersburg  was  an  ap- 
pealing I  andidate  for  aid  because  it's  a  large 
city  (thi  major  cities  have  proved  particu- 
larly net  idy,  since  farming  regions  have  cut 
back  on  food  shipments),  it  has  a  port,  and 
it's  not  ifoBcow.  with  its  added  layer  of  gov- 
ernment bureaucracy. 
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w^en  Murray  went  to  St.  Petersburg 
to  set  up  distribution  for  "Da- 
project,  there  were  no  American 
voluntary    organizations    operating 
says.  So  he  realized  he'd  have  to 
scratch. 
Herbert  Hoover  and  the  American 
Association.  Through  the  help  of  the 
Committee   on    US-Soviet   Rela- 
Mjirray  got  copies  of  ARA  documents 
paper  by  H.  H.  Fisher  on  the  ARA 
low  the  aid  program  worked, 
.s  now.  a  major  concern  was  that  aid 
stolen  or  diverted  to  the  black  mar- 
.  in  its  Augrust  1921  accord  with 
nsisted  on  provisions  to  ensure  that 
happen:  requiring  that  the  ARA  be 
o  bring  into  Russia  any  personnel  it 
lecessary  to  carry  out  its  work;  and 
the  Soviet  government  to  reim- 
ARA  in  hard  currency  or  in  kind 
£|«len  materials. 

also  paid  its  Russian  workers  in 
□wer  the  temptation  to  steal. 

conditions  placed  on  the  aid 

control  by  the  ARA  over  every 

the  distribution   process  were  the 

ts  success."  writes  Janine  Ludlam 

Dutlook."  a  journal  of  the  American 

on  US-Soviet  Relations, 
adapted  but  did  not  duplicate  the 
The  North  Dakota  accord  does 
for  reimbursement  for  lost  mate- 
rather  obliges  the  Russians  to  hold 
under  the  laws  of  the  Russian 
any  official  party  found  to  be  in- 
ly misusing  or  selling  the  flour, 
aqcord  also  provides  for  the  involve- 
private  organizations  and  individ- 
in(f uding  the  Salvation  Army,  Amer- 
in  St.  Petersburg,  and  church 
The  flour  is  to  be  cleared  through 
duty-f^e,  within  24  hours  of  its  ar- 
port. 

them  hard  to  get  it  in  within  24 

ays  Murray.  It  was  up  to  the  Rus- 

to  the  deal  to  ensure  that  the 

not  languish  in  the  port,  as  with 

ottier  ships  bearing  foreign  aid.  The 

are   also   in   charge   of  supplying 

fuel  to  transport  the  flour  to  its 


a  id 
des  ination. 


of  paramount  importance.  Murray 

good  local  officials  be  found  on  the 

;nd.  He  is  happy  with  his  choices: 

Minikov    of    the    Departmental 

for  Social  Problems  at  the  may- 

in  St.  Petersburg  (a  new  city  wel- 

)  and  Mark  Grigoriants.  who  runs 

1   welfare  office  for  Kuibeshevsky 

one  of  St.  Petersburg's  hardest-hit 


of  threatening  to  punish  the  Rus- 

poor  implementation.  Murray  says 

made  it  clear  to  the  area  selected 

North  Dakotans  were  under  no  obli- 

ti  I  keep  the  deliveries  coming  if  the 

arranger^ent  was  not  working.  Murray  also 

competitive  process  for  the  North 

.  taking  bids  from  separate  parts 

Petersburg,  to  create  an  incentive  for 


■—packaged  in  10-pound  bags  la- 
a.  gift  from  North  Dakota— is  to  be 


distributed  free  to  pensioners,  the  disabled, 
single-parent  families,  and  families  with 
more  than  one  child. 

The  St.  Petersburg  social  welfare  depart- 
ment, working  with  the  Salvation  Army,  is 
compiling  a  computerized  list  of  the  neediest 
cases — already  16,000  people  in  Kuibeshevsky 
District  alone.  The  bags  of  flour  are  being 
distributed  by  the  Salvation  Army,  Amer- 
ican students,  and  American  church  groups, 
with  Russians  helping.  Also,  Red  Cross 
nurses  are  distributing  flour  to  wards  on 
their  regular  visits. 

Murray  says  he  wants  to  steer  clear  of  giv- 
ing away  flour  to  Russian  volunteers  as 
much  as  possible,  to  foster  a  sense  of  altru- 
ism. The  North  Dakotans  decided  to  give 
flour  to  the  nurses,  however,  when  they 
learned  they  were  being  paid  by  the  Soviet 
Salvation  Army  only  100  rubles  a  month 
(enough  to  buy  just  a  few  days'  worth  of 
food). 

For  the  North  Dakotans,  the  acid  test 
came  this  week,  when  two  of  their  grain  offi- 
cials took  the  KLM  trip  to  St.  Petersburg  to 
check  on  the  aid.  So  far,  says  Laurie 
McMerty  of  the  grain  growers  association, 
the  plan  seems  to  be  working.  The  first  ship- 
ment of  4.320  10-pound  bags  had  cleared  cus- 
toms and  was  waiting  for  the  North  Dako- 
tans when  they  got  there. 


AN  UPBEAT  VIEW  OF  U.S.  TRADE 
PROSPECTS 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
heard  a  lot  of  talk  lately  about  the 
President's  recent  trip  to  the  Far  East 
and  America's  role  in  the  global  econ- 
omy. Not  surprisingly,  much  of  that 
talk  has  been  negative,  coming  from 
the  liberal  media  and  the  "America 
Can't  Compete"  crowd  pushing  isola- 
tionist and  protectionist  solutions  to 
our  Nation's  trade  challenges. 

Well,  that  is  not  the  refreshing  mes- 
sage the  Lincoln,  NE,  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce recently  heard  from  one  of  the 
business  leaders  who  accompanied 
President  Bush  on  his  Far  Elast  mis- 
sion. According  to  C.J.  Silas,  chairman 
and  chief  executive  officer  of  Phillips 
Petroleum  and  chairman  of  the  U.S. 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  outlook  for 
American  competitiveness  is  hardly 
the  doom  and  gloom  being  forecast  by 
many  these  days. 

Mr.  President,  I  recommend  Mr. 
Silas"  remarks  to  my  colleagues,  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  entire 
text  of  the  speech  to  the  Lincoln 
Chamber  of  Commerce  be  included  in 
the  Record. 

There   being   no    objection,    the   re- 
marks were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
Free  Trade  or  Competing  Blocs?  Bush".s 

Far   East   Mission   and   A.merica's   Eco- 

N0.MIC  Future 

(Remarks  by  C.J.  Silas) 

[Introduction  by  Duane  Vicary,  precedes.] 

Thank  you.  Duane. 

Governor  Nelson,  distinguished  representa- 
tives of  the  business  community,  ladies  Si 
gentlemen: 

After  12  hectic  days,  in  four  countries,  on 
at  least  two  continents,  I'm  delighted  to  be 
back  in  America's  heartland,  especially  to  a 
state  that's  apparently  discovered  how  to 
immunize  itself  from  recession. 


[Pause.] 

That's  some  trick. 

I  know  a  certain  White  House  physician 
who'd  like  to  talk  to  you  about  immunizing 
against  intestinal  virus. 

Despite  the  President's  bout  with  the  flu 
and  despite  some  pretty  down-beat  news  cov- 
erage about  the  trip,  there  is  upbeat  news  to 
report  from  the  Pacific  Rim. 

By  honoring  his  longstanding  commitment 
to  visit  our  friends  in  the  Far  East,  I  believe 
the  President  made  the  right  decision. 

Right  for  him.  Right  for  the  country,  and 
right  for  business. 

His  mission,  actually,  was  long  overdue. 
But  the  delay  is  understandable. 

The  rest  of  the  world,  outside  of  the  Pa- 
cific Basin,  was  a  mess  for  most  of  1991. 

The  Soviet  Union  ceased  to  exist. 

War  broke  out  in  central  Europe  for  the 
first  time  in  a  generation  and  then  there  was 
the  small  matter  of  a  medium-sized  war  in 
the  Persian  Gulf. 

[Importance  of  Pacific  region.] 

But  even  while  the  rest  of  the  world 
seemed  to  be  falling  apart,  the  nations  sur- 
rounding the  Pacific  basin  continued  their 
quiet,  relentless  pace  as  the  most  rapidly 
growing  economic  region  on  earth. 

U.S.  trade  with  the  Pacific  is  now  greater 
than  with  any  other  region  of  the  world. 

Our  exports  to  the  tiny  nation  of  Singa- 
pore alone,  already  exceed  our  total  sales  of 
goods  and  services  to  Spain  or  Italy. 

Even  as  the  world  was  focusing  its  atten- 
tion on  "Europe  1992,"  the  center  of  gravity 
of  the  world  economy  had  already  decisively 
shifted  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific. 

It  was  therefore  imperative  that  the  Presi- 
dent demonstrate  that  this  country  intends 
to  remain  a  Pacific  Power. 

It  was  also  imperative  to  make  clear  that 
we  intend  to  fight  unfair  barriers  to  our  ex- 
ports. 

[Taking  business  leaders  along.] 

A  lot  has  been  written  about  the  "symbol- 
ism" of  this  trip. 

Most  of  it  was  negative — and  most  of  it 
missed  the  mark. 

This  was  the  first  time  a  President  of  the 
United  States  had  asked  the  nation's  busi- 
ness leaders  to  join  him  on  a  major  diplo- 
matic mission. 

People  criticized  the  President's  gracious 
invitation  to  us;  this  was  seen  as  somehow 
"demeaning,"  lacking  in  dignity. 

These  critics  missed  the  point. 

We  business  people  may  lack  the  dignified 
self-assurance  of  pin-striped  diplomats,  or 
the  ramrod  bearing  of  seasoned  military 
commanders. 

But  the  world  is  changing  What  this  Invi- 
tation symbolizes,  is  the  President's  realiza- 
tion that  economics— rather  than  clever  di- 
plomacy or  military  power  is  now  the  driv- 
ing force  of  history. 

It  also  symobilizes  that  George  Bush  is 
willing  to  roll  up  his  sleeves  and  get  directly 
involved  in  the  nitty-gitty  of  trade  negotia- 
tions. 

This  was  a  message  our  trading  partners 
needed  to  hear. 

[More  to  trip  than  Japan  talks.] 

The  media  focused  most  of  its  attention  on 
our  talks  with  the  Japanese. 

These  talks  revealed  that  a  real  gap  in  per- 
ceptions has  grown  up  between  our  two  na- 
tions, especially  with  respect  to  what  it 
means  to  have  an  "open  market." 

But  our  slow  progress  with  the  Japanese 
should  not  obliterate  the  very  real  accom- 
plishments of  the  Bush  mission. 

There  was  a  lot  more  at  stake  on  the  Presi- 
dent's trip — than  auto-parts. 


Our  friends  in  Australia,  Singapore  and 
Korea,  as  well  as  Japan  were  asking  for  reas- 
surance. 

All  of  these  countries  were  worried  about 
America's  Intentions. 

They  were  afraid  that  our  preoccupation 
with  wars,  and  rumors  of  wars  in  other  parts 
of  the  world  would  lead  to  a  "benign  ne- 
glect" of  their  concerns. 

Our  election-year  rhetoric  also  frightens 
them.  We  Americans  know  that  all  the  polit- 
ical talk  about  isolationism  in  this  country 
is  just  that:  all  talk. 

But  our  friends  can't  be  quite  sure. 

As  our  military  presence  in  the  Far  East 
inevitably  winds  down  in  the  aftermath  of 
the  Cold  War.  they  want  to  hear  that  Ameri- 
ca's commitments  to  them  remain  firm  and 
resolute.  They  got  that  reassurance  directly 
ftom  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

[Danger  of  trade  war.] 

They  are  also  worried  about  expert  pre- 
dictions that  the  greatest  era  of  trade  expan- 
sion in  history  may  be  coming  to  an  end. 

Shattered  by  the  rise  of  three  great  trad- 
ing blocs  in  Europe.  North  America  and  Asia. 
everywhere  we  went,  we  heard  fears  that  the 
proposed  North  American  Free  Trade  Agree- 
ment would  cut  off  trade  access  to  North 
America. 

Again,  they  got  the  word  directly  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States:  NAFTA  is  de- 
signed to  open  markets,  not  to  close  them. 

President  Bush  is  firmly  opposed  to  replac- 
ing the  military  blocs  of  the  Cold  War  with 
the  trading  blocs  of  an  economic  war. 

Our  nation  remains  firmly  committed  to 
"free  and  fair  trade"  as  a  fundamental  pol- 
icy. 

After  all,  we  would  be  seriously  hurt  by 
any  slowdown  in  global  trade  expansion. 

In  1990.  U.S.  export  growth  accounted  for  80 
percent  of  our  total  economic  growth. 

In  1991.  U.S.  exports  probably  reduced  the 
impact  of  the  recession  by  half. 

This  is  precisely  the  reason  the  U.S.  Cham- 
ber has  historically  opposed  any  kind  of  ad- 
versarial approach  to  international  trade, 
even  if  retaliation  is  justified. 

But  the  President  could  only  go  so  far  to- 
ward reassuring  our  Asian  neighbors  that  a 
world  of  hostile  trading  blocs  can  be  avoided. 

America  is  only  one  of  the  key  players  in 
this  game.  If  the  rising  tide  of  protectionism 
among  the  three  economic  "superpowers"  is 
to  be  restrained,  we're  going  to  need  some 
cooperation. 

Even  within  the  Chamber  family,  resent- 
ment against  unfair  Japanese  tactics  is  ris- 
ing. 

The  Japanese  use  their  own  play  book, 
rather  than  abiding  by  the  internationally 
agreed-upon  set  of  rules. 

Japan  can  no  longer  justify  employing  its 
mercantile  practices  by  pretending  it's  still 
a  struggling  Third  World  nation,  with  a  mar- 
ginal economy. 

Korea,  Singapore  and  Hong  Kong  are  thriv- 
ing on  practices  that  put  their  trade  in 
rough  balance  with  the  U.S.  "So,"  it's  legiti- 
mate to  ask,  "why  can't  the  Japanese?" 

The  Chamber  should  consider  this  issue. 

[Protectionism  not  the  answer.] 

But  I  remain  convinced  that  protectionism 
is  not  the  answer.  Enforcing  our  rights  isn't 
always  in  our  self-interest. 

Sometimes,  winning  a  lawsuit  leaves  both 
winner  and  loser  poorer  than  either  would 
have  been  with  a  reasonable  compromise. 
That's  why  so  many  companies  settle  law- 
suits out  of  court,  even  if  the  facts  are  on 
their  side. 

As  the  chief  executive  of  an  international 
energy  company,  I  have  to  tell  you  I  find  the 
prospects  of  a  global  trade  war  frightening. 


It  would  be  an  unmitigated  disaster  for  all 
concerned.  All  three  trading  regions  are  gov- 
erned by  democracies. 

If  the  U.S.  starts  retaliating  against  Japan 
in  earnest,  just  what  do  you  think  Japanese 
politicians  are  going  to  do? 

Will  Tokyo  respond  in  kind?  You  can  bet 
on  it! 

If  projectionist  rhetoric  escalates  into  po- 
litical action,  the  present  recession  could 
quickly  turn  into  a  world-wide  depression. 

It's  happened  before.  In  the  1930's. 

We  can't  afford  to  repeat  that  experience 
in  the  1990's.  We  need  each  other  too  much. 
The  movement  toward  a  truly  integrated 
global  economy  has  already  gone  too  far  to 
be  reversed. 

In  the  last  five  years  alone,  Japanese  com- 
panies poured  some  S109  billion  into  North 
America  to  erect  factories  and  buy  busi- 
nesses. 

Texas  Instruments  is  now  Japan's  leading 
producer  of  semiconductors;  Estee  Lauder  is 
Japan's  most  successful  cosmetic  manufac- 
turer. In  fact,  the  top  2,000  American  compa- 
nies operating  in  Japan  produce  goods  & 
services  with  a  production-value  greater 
than  the  US-Japan  trade  deficit. 

On  the  U.S.  side  of  the  Pacific  basin.  Gen- 
eral Motors  is  now  the  largest  shareholder  in 
Isuzu. 

Before  we  start  retaliating,  we'd  better 
talk  to  some  of  the  folks  who  are  likely  to 
get  caught  in  the  cross-fire. 

[Don't  sell  America  short.] 

I  also  happen  to  believe  that  American 
fears  about  our  competitiveness  are  blown 
way  out  of  proportion. 

America's  share  of  the  world  economy  has 
held  steady  at  22  to  23  percent  of  total  global 
GNP  for  10  years  straight .  .  .  with  no  sign  of 
decline  whatsoever. 

That's  roughly  the  same  share  we  held 
prior  to  the  Second  World  War.  which  tempo- 
rarily flattened  our  natural  competitors  in 
Europe  and  Japan. 

Even  today,  with  Europe  fully  recovered, 
we  are  running  a  trade  surplus  with  the  12 
members  of  the  European  Economic  Commu- 
nity. 

We've  also  turned  out  former  deficit  with 
Mexico  into  a  tidy  surplus. 

In  fact,  with  respect  to  manufacturing,  the 
U.S.  has  increased  its  global  market-share 
over  the  past  few  years,  primarily  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  Europeans. 

Our  share  of  world  exports  in  chemicals, 
power-generating  equipment,  computers, 
electrical  machinery,  all  of  these  are  grow- 
ing. 

Japan,  on  the  other  hand,  is  losing 
marketshare  in  autos  and  steel  to  South 
Korea  and  the  other  "tigers"  of  East  Asia. 

My  message  is  that  America  is  neither 
helpless,  nor  in  terminal  decline. 

Our  efforts  over  the  past  decade  to  improve 
productivity  and  competitiveness  are  begin- 
ning to  pay  off,  perhaps  not  as  fast  as  we 
would  like,  but  certainly  a  lot  faster  than 
some  commentators  would  lead  you  to  be- 
lieve. 

[Structural  problems  are  real.] 

Having  said  this,  1  do  not  intend  to  mini- 
mize the  structural  problems  American  busi- 
ness faces  adjusting  to  this  New  World  Order. 

The  same  forces  which  have  stimulated  the 
greatest  era  of  international  trade  growth  in 
world  history,  are  also  forcing  a  rationaliza- 
tion in  the  marketplace.  Anywhere  you  look, 
you  see  consolidation. 

That^s  what  "globalization"  of  the  econ- 
omy really  means.  For  business,  the  implica- 
tions are  very  simple — and  very  painful:  even 
in  Lincoln.  Nebraska. 


Unless  you  happen  to  be  a  very  small  re- 
gional or  local  company,  with  a  well-defined 
niche  market,  you  must  gear  up  to  compete 
on  a  global  basis.  If  you  don't,  "The  Great 
Consolidation"  may  swallow  you  whole. 

It's  already  swallowed  half  of  America's 
independent  oil  companies. 

If  our  business  enterprises  are  to  thrive  in 
the  emerging  global  economy,  there  is  no  al- 
ternative to  becoming  more  competitive. 

The  steel  industry  saw  the  handwriting  on 
the  wall — and  responded.  "Big  Steel"  is  gone, 
but  American  specialty  steel  is  back— and 
growing.  It  didn't  come  back  by  hiding  be- 
hind tariff  walls. 

[Why  economic  integration  will  win.j 

Such  a  strategy  is  doomed;  here's  why:  Ad- 
vances in  communication  and  transportation 
have  made  it  virtually  impossible  for  nations 
to  insulate  themselves  fl"om  the  inter- 
national economy. 

The  cost  of  a  10-minute  phone  call  between 
the  U.S.  and  Britain,  for  example,  has  fallen 
from  more  than  S200  in  1950.  to  less  than  SIO 
today. 

The  cost  of  transportation — ^and  the  real 
cost  of  energy  used  in  transportation— has 
also  dropped  in  absolute  terms. 

This  means  that  even  a  small  firm— your 
firm — can  afford  to  coordinate  operations 
and  ship  products  to  a  world-wide  market. 

It  also  means  that  a  small  competitor  in 
Mexico  or  Turkey  may  already  be  plotting 
your  down  fall. 

The  advent  of  the  fax  machine  and  related 
Information  technologies,  will  inevitably  un- 
dercut any  attempt  by  politicians  to  insulate 
domestic  producers  from  the  forces  of  the 
global  marketplace. 

Just  ask  the  leaders  of  "The  Late  Great, 
Soviet  Empire"  what  happens,  when  you  try 
to  insulate  yourself  from  the  global  econ- 
omy. 

There  is  a  lesson  here  for  those  who  would 
replace  the  sterile  ideological  blocs  of  the 
past  with  the  new,  competitive  economic 
blocs  of  tomorrow.  Don't  even  think  about 
it! 

With  the  end  of  the  Cold  War,  the  new 
fault  line  in  world  affairs  is  no  longer  ideol- 
ogy. It  is  the  clash  of  the  forces  of  economic 
integration  versus  the  forces  of  ethnic,  reli- 
gious and  special  interest  fragmentation. 

Economic  integration  is  going  to  win, 
hands  down.  I  am  not  saying  this  process  will 
be  pretty,  uneventful,  or  without  its  ups  and 
downs. 

What  I  am  saying.  In  terms  of  American 
business,  is  that  protectionism  will  not  save 
us  from  the  forces  of  consolidation  and  ra- 
tionalization. To  survive,  we  need  to  be  bet- 
ter than  the  competition.  No  more — and  no 
less. 

That's  why  the  President  went  to  Asia. 
And  that's  why  he  took  America's  business 
leaders.  He  wanted  to  reassure  our  friends 
that  we're  not  going  to  abandon  our  historic 
commitment  to  their  region.  He  wanted  to 
reassure  them  of  our  continued  support  of 
free  and  fair  trade,  and  that  we  are  willing  to 
talk  about  trade  issues  on  a  case-by-case 
basis,  if  that's  what  it  takes  to  work  things 
out. 

He  wanted  to  introduce  them  to  some  peo- 
ple they  can  deal  with,  in  real  world  terms: 
America's  business  leaders. 

I  came  away  l^om  this  trip,  feeling  more 
upbeat  about  America's  future  than  I  have  In 
a  long  time. 

I  think  the  President's  got  our  inter- 
national economic  priorities  straight. 

He's  talking  tc  the  right  people  about  the 
right  issues  at  the  right  time.  Clearly,  there 
are  some  difficult  problems  to  work  out. 
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4ENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  in  De- 
1990.  Fergal  Caraher  was  killed 
^tish  Army  soldiers  opened  fire 
in    Cullyhanna.    The    army 
that  Caraher  and  his  brother 
hrough  a  checkpoint,  but  wit- 
say  that  they  stopped  and  spoke 
soldiers,  and  were  shot  as  they 
away.    Because    of    their    dis- 
and  lack  of  confidence  in 
official  inquiry,  Mr.  Caraher's  par- 
iiltiated   an   independent   inter- 
inquiry. 

Burke,    district  attorney   for 
District  of  Massachusetts 
itiember  of  Northern  Ireland  Jus- 
took  part  in  that  inquiry 
submitted  an  extensive  report  last 
on  its  findings.  Mr.  Burke  con- 
that  the  British  Government  is 
to  expedite  investigations  of 
by  security  forces,  is  unwill- 
»rovide  information  on  these  in- 
to the  public,  and  has  sacrificed 
ijrlnciples  of  justice  and  human 
n  the  interest  of  maintaining 


t  he 


unwilli  ig 
shootiqgs 
ing  to 
cidenta 
basic 
rights 
order. 
Earlifcr  this  week,  in  large  part  due 
ittention  this  case  has  received 
rqsult  of  the  widespread  outrage 
incident  and  the  work  of  the 
inquiry,  two  soldiers 
( harged  with  the  murder  of 
Caraher.  I  welcome  this  long 
development,  but  I  remain 
concerned  about  the  continuing  lack  of 
confide  ice  in  the  law  enforcement  sys- 
^orthern  Ireland. 
Hresident.  I  commend  Mr.  Burke 
excellent  report  and  his  con- 
us  pursuit  of  justice  in  this 
believe  that  his  impressive  and 
disturbing  report  will  be  of  interest  to 
concerned  about  human  rights 
Norlhern  Ireland,  and  I  ask  unani- 
c  onsent  that  the  report  may  be 
in  the  Record. 

being  no  objection,  the  report 
ordered    to    be    printed    in    the 
as  follows: 
FtNDiNG*  OF  District  Attorney  Kevin  M. 
Burke  From  the  Pubuc  Inquiry  Into  the 
Shoot  no     of     Feroal     and     Michael 
Carah  ir,    Cullyhana,    County-    Armagh, 
NORTi^aiN  Ireland,  October  1991 

INTRODUCTION 

As  a  I  lember  of  Northern  Ireland  Justice 
Watch,  a  recently  formed  human  rights 
group.  I  nras  invited  to  participate  as  a  jurist 


in  a  public  inquiry  into  the  shooting  of  two 
citizens  of  Northern  Ireland  by  British  Royal 
Marines  on  December  30,  1990,  in  the  village 
of  Cullyhanna,  County  Armagh.  The  known 
circumstances  of  the  killing  of  Fergal 
Caraher  and  the  wounding  of  his  brother  Mi- 
chael Caraher  by  Royal  Marines  gave  rise  to 
very  serious  public  concern  regarding  the  use 
of  deadly  force  by  security  forces.  This  con- 
cern, coupled  with  a  failure  of  the  police  or 
the  government  to  provide  information  con- 
cerning the  shooting,  caused  the  Caraher 
family,  the  Cullyhanna  Justice  Group,  und 
the  Irish  National  Congress  to  sponsor  a  pub- 
lic inquiry  into  the  shooting,  on  June  twen- 
ty-second and  twenty-third  in  Cullyhanna. 
County  Armagh.  Northern  Ireland. 

An  international  panel  of  jurists  chaired 
by  Michael  Mansfield,  QC  of  England,  and  in- 
cluding myself.  Judge  Andrew  Sommers  of 
Wisconsin,  Maitre  Anne-Carlne  Jacoby, 
avocat  a  la  cour,  Paris,  and  Ms.  Veronika 
Arendt-Rojahn,  Rechtsawaltin  und  Notarin, 
Berlin,  was  assembled  for  the  inquiry.  The 
panel  undertook  this  tasks  having  been  sat- 
isfied as  to  the  independence  of  the  inquiry, 
and  out  of  a  concern  as  to  the  use  of  lethal 
force  in  Northern  Ireland.  We  clearly  under- 
stood that,  as  an  unofficial  inquiry,  our  find- 
ings would  have  a  somewhat  limited  scope, 
especially  given  the  fact  that  the  army,  the 
government  and  the  police  had  declined  invi- 
tations to  participate  in  the  inquiry. 

The  procedures  for  the  inquiry  were  devel- 
oped by  the  jurists  and  two  Irish  lawyers, 
Fergal  Kavanaugb,  a  barrister,  and  Colm 
McGeehan.  a  solicitor.  Mr.  Kavanaugh  and 
Mr.  McGeehan,  with  the  help  of  others  in  the 
sponsoring  organizations,  prepared  the  pres- 
entation of  the  evidence  to  the  panel.  At  the 
inquiry  itself,  Mr.  Kavanaugh.  assisted  at 
counsel  table  by  Mr.  McGeehan.  examined 
the  witnesses.  At  the  completion  of  Mr. 
Kavanaugh's  examination  of  each  witness, 
the  panel  was  allowed  to  examine  the  wit- 
nesses. There  is  a  stenographic  and  videotape 
record  of  the  proceedings,  and  each  panel 
member  was  provided  with  copies  of  the  ex- 
hibits presented,  which  included  photographs 
and  maps  as  well  as  copies  of  various  cor- 
respondence. 

The  panel  adopted  a  Preamble  (Addendum 
A)  which  recognizes  that  the  inquiry  is  not 
to  be  seen  as  the  equivalent  of  a  court  of  law. 
The  Preamble  does  prescribe,  while  clearly 
recognizing  the  State's  right  and  duty  to  en- 
force the  law  and  maintain  order,  "that 
there  should  be  a  prompt  elucidation  of  the 
facts  surrounding  and  inquiry  into  the  death 
of  any  human  being  so  as  to  allay  the  legiti- 
mate public  concerns  and  fears." 

In  addition,  and  most  fundamental  to  this 
inquiry,  the  panel  recognized  in  the  Pre- 
amble, "that  the  law  must  be  just  and  must 
apply  to  all  equally  and  must  be  seen  to  be 
just  and  apply  equally." 

Finally,  the  panel  adopted  Terms  of  Ref- 
erence (Addendum  B)  which  in  essence  frame 
the  issues  that  each  jurist  should  address  in 
their  findings.  For  the  purposes  of  my  find- 
ings. I  will  restate  the  issues  to  be  examined 
in  a  form  which  combines  the  purpose  and 
objectives  of  several  terms  of  reference. 
st.^te.ment  of  facts 

On  Sunday.  December  30.  1990,  at  approxi- 
mately 3;15  p.m..  Michael  Caraher  and  Liam 
Murphy  left  McGeeney's  Pub  at  Freeduff 
Road,  Cullyhanna.  They  entered  a  red  Ford 
Granada  owned  by  Murphy,  and  with  Murphy 
driving  they  drove  from  Slate  Quarry  Road 
into  Tullynaval  Road.  While  on  Slate  Quarry 
Road  just  before  the  intersection  with 
Tullynavel  Road,  they  encountered  a  vehicle 
driven  by  Dr.  Donal  O'Hanlon  of  Dublin.  As 


Dr.  O'Hanlon  turned  onto  Tullynavel  Road, 
his  vehicle,  which  was  not  operating  prop- 
erly, stalled.  Liam  Murphy  and  Michael 
Caraher  pulled  in  behind  Dr.  O'Hanlon's  car 
to  see  if  they  could  assist  with  the  problem. 
They  spent  several  minutes  unsuccessfully 
trying  to  start  the  car.  Subsequently.  Oliver 
McArdle,  a  neighbor  of  Caraher's  and  Mur- 
phy's who  was  driving  up  Tullynavel  Road 
from  Dundalk,  pulled  in  on  his  right  behind 
Dr.  O'Hanlon's  car  and  assisted  with  the  re- 
pair of  the  vehicle.  In  a  matter  of  about  ten 
minutes  through  the  assistance  of  Mr. 
McArdle,  Dr.  O'Hanlon's  car  was  repaired 
and  the  doctor  proceeded  in  the  direction  of 
Dundalk.  Oliver  McArdle  departed  imme- 
diately after  Dr.  O'Hanlon. 

Around  the  time  of  Dr.  O'Hanlon's  depar- 
ture. Fergal  Caraher,  who  was  driving  a 
white  Rover,  arrived  at  the  scene.  Fergal 
Caraher  pulled  his  car  in  behind  Liam  Mur- 
phy's vehicle,  facing  in  the  same  direction 
(south).  The  Carahers  and  Murphy  stood 
talking  for  a  few  minutes  when  they  were  ap- 
proached by  a  foot  patrol  of  four  soldiers 
coming  (Tom  the  direction  of  Slate  Quarry 
Road.  One  soldier  asked  for  the  names,  ad- 
dresses and  purpose  of  travel  of  the  Carahers 
and  Liam  Murphy.  In  addition,  the  soldier 
checked  the  registration  of  each  vehicle  but 
did  not  search  the  cars. 

While  the  Carahers  and  Murphy  were  being 
questioned,  a  neighbor.  Jim  McAllstair, 
drove  up  from  the  direction  of  Dundalk  and 
inquired  if  they  were  all  right.  Fergal 
Caraher  replied  that  they  were.  Maeve  Mur- 
phy, Liam  Murphy's  wife,  who  was  driving 
south  toward  Dundalk  in  her  father-in-law's 
car,  also  inquired  about  them.  She  too  was 
given  assurances  by  Fergal  Caraher  that 
there  were  no  problems. 

After  the  soldiers  completed  their  ques- 
tioning of  the  Caraher  brothers  and  Liam 
Murphy,  the  soldiers  turned  towards  Slate 
Quarry  Road. 

The  Carahers  and  MuriAy  continued  to 
talk  and  decided  that  they  would  drive  to 
Dundalk.  Initially,  they  decided  that  they 
would  use  Liam  Murphy's  car  and  that 
Fergal  Caraher  would  leave  his  car  at  the 
Lite'n  Easy  car  park  just  up  the  Tullynavel 
Road  toward  Dundalk.  Fergal  left  first  in  his 
car.  Liam  Murphy  with  Michael  Caraher  fol- 
lowed a  minute  later  due  to  the  difficulty  in 
starting  Murphy's  car. 

A  short  distance  up  Tullynavel  Road  and 
around  a  slight  bend,  Fergal  Caraher  encoun- 
tered a  motor  vehicle  checkpoint  manned  by 
a  group  of  British  soldiers  at  St.  Patrick's 
Chapel  Gate.  This  patrol  was  entirely  dif- 
ferent from  the  group  encountered  near  the 
intersection  of  Slate  Quarry  Road.  Fergal 
Caraher  was  waved  through  the  road  check 
by  a  member  of  the  patrol  because  at  that 
moment  the  patrol  was  only  checking  traffic 
coming  from  the  direction  of  Dundalk. 
Fergal  Caraher  then  turned  into  the  Lite 
n'Easy  Pub  car  park,  which  was  located  just 
beyond  the  Chapel  gate  checkpoint.  Mr. 
Caraher  parked  his  vehicle  with  the  front  of 
the  vehicle  near  the  edge  of  the  road. 

In  the  meantime,  as  Liam  Murphy  was  pro- 
ceeding is  his  vehicle  with  Michael  Caraher 
as  his  passenger,  he  decided  that  he  should 
leave  his  car  with  his  wife  at  the  Spar  shop 
just  beyond  the  Lite  n'Easy  pub.  Murphy  in- 
formed Michael  Caraher  that  he  would  drop 
him  off  at  Fergal's  car  in  the  Lite  n'Easy  car 
park.  He,  Murphy,  would  then  proceed  to  the 
Spur  shop  where  he  could  leave  his  car  with 
his  wife  and  where  Fergal,  who  would  now  be 
driving  to  Dundalk,  could  pick  him  up.  Mur- 
phy explained  to  Michael  Caraher  that  his 
wife,  Maeve  Murphy,  was  using  Murphy's  fa- 
ther's car  and  the  car  needed  to  be  returned. 


Liam  Murphy  and  Michael  Caraher  were 
also  waved  through  the  checkpoint  near  the 
Lite  n'Easy  car  park  and  proceeded  to  the 
Spar  shop.  At  the  time  Michael  was  dropped 
off,  there  were  at  least  six  cars  in  a  queue  at 
the  checkpoint. 

Immediately  after  Fergal  Caraher  parked 
his  car  at  the  Lite  n'Easy  he  was  approached 
by  two  soldiers  who  were  manning  the 
checkpoint  at  the  Chapel  gate.  At  that  time 
there  were  five  vehicles  queued  at  the  motor 
vehicle  checkpoint  with  the  queue  extending 
ftom  the  Chapel  gate  back  toward  the  Lite 
n'Easy  car  park.  When  Michael  Caraher  ar- 
rived he  observed  one  of  the  soldiers  speak- 
ing with  Fergal  by  the  side  of  Fergal's  car. 
As  Michael  Caraher  approached  Fergal,  it 
appeared  that  the  conversation  with  the  sol- 
dier was  ending.  Michael  then  told  Fergal 
that  they  were  taking  his  car  to  Dundalk  be- 
cause Liam  Murphy  was  leaving  his  car  with 
his  wife.  In  addition,  Michael  said  that  he 
would  drive.  Fergal  then  turned  to  the  sol- 
dier and  asked,  "Are  we  right?".  The  soldier 
nodded  and  moved  away  onto  the  road,  sev- 
eral feet  from  the  Caraher  vehicle.  Michael 
got  into  the  driver's  seat  and  Fergal  sat  in 
the  front  passenger  seat.  Michael  started  the 
car,  which  has  a  slightly  faulty  muffler,  and 
proceeded  at  a  normal  rate  of  speed  and  ac- 
celeration along  the  edge  of  the  car  park  and 
onto  Tullynavel  Road. 

At  or  about  the  time  the  Caraher  vehicle 
began  moving,  one  of  the  two  soldiers  who 
had  been  speaking  to  Fergal  Caraher  in  the 
car  park  shouted  something  to  a  third  sol- 
dier at  the  checkpoint.  This  shout,  which 
sounded  like  "desirack"  or  "desarow," 
caused  the  third  soldier  to  move  up  the  road 
at  a  fast  pace  to  join  the  other  two  soldiers. 

As  Michael  Caraher  proceeded  to  enter,  at 
a  slight  angle,  Tullynavel  Road  from  the 
Lite  n'Easy  car  park,  the  three  soldiers,  all 
of  whom  were  within  approximately  twenty 
yards  of  the  Caraher  vehicle,  assumed  firing 
positions  (kneeling)  on  the  road.  The  nearest 
two  soldiers  were  ten  yards  to  the  right  and 
slightly  behind  the  front  of  the  vehicle  and 
positioned  on  the  road.  Immediately  after  as- 
suming firing  positions,  without  warning, 
the  three  soldiers  began  discharging  their 
weapons.  The  weapons  appeared  to  be  stand- 
ard British  army  issue  with  the  capacity  to 
Are  in  an  automatic  and  semi-automatic 
mode.  The  soldiers  fired  their  weapons,  using 
both  modes,  at  the  Caraher  vehicle  for  sev- 
eral seconds. 

The  Caraher  vehicle  was  struck  Instantly 
by  bullets.  The  driver's  side  window,  which 
was  closest  to  the  center  of  the  road  and 
therefore  to  the  soldiers  firing  their  weap- 
ons, was  blown  out.  Almost  immediately 
Fergal  Caraher  told  Michael  Caraher,  "I'm 
hit"  and  collapsed  onto  Michael.  Michael 
Caraher  was  confused  but  decided  to  con- 
tinue down  the  road  to  get  a  doctor  for 
Fergal.  As  the  vehicle  proceeded  down  the 
road  several  yards,  Michael  Caraher  was  also 
struck  by  bullets.  Once  he  was  wounded,  Mi- 
chael Caraher  started  to  go  into  shock  and 
could  only  think  of  continuing  down  the 
road.  Michael  Caraher  also  observed  the 
front  windshield  and  dashboard  being  repeat- 
edly struck  by  bullets.  Michael  Caraher  only 
remembers  driving  up  onto  the  road  a  short 
distance  before  going  into  shock.  The  vehicle 
proceeded  down  the  road,  approximately  one 
hundred  and  fifty  yards,  briefly  faltered,  al- 
most to  a  stop,  then  continued  down 
Tullynavel  Road  towards  Dundalk  nearly 
one  mile  before  rolling  to  a  stop  at  the  side 
of  the  road.  The  shooting  continued  until  the 
vehicle  passed  down  the  road  over  a  rise  and 
out  of  sight.  The  entire  incident  transpired 
in  a  matter  of  seconds. 


The  soldiers  fired  at  the  vehicle  from  the 
static  positions  with  no  apparent  attempt  to 
follow  the  vehicle.  After  the  shooting 
stopped,  the  soldiers  who  had  done  the  shoot- 
ing were  asked  by  another  member  of  the 
checkpoint  patrol,  "Did  you  get  a  kill?"  to 
which  one  replied,  "Yes,  yes  I  think  so."  The 
soldiers  involved  in  the  shooting  then  ap- 
peared to  be  involved  in  clearing  shell  cas- 
ings from  the  area  near  the  Lite  n'Easy  car 
park.  None  of  the  soldiers  involved  in  the  in- 
cident appeared  to  have  been  injured.  Once 
the  shooting  stopped,  the  vehicles  which 
were  queued  up  the  checkpoint,  of  which 
there  were  four,  were  told  to  move  out. 

The  vehicle  driven  by  Michael  Caraher 
came  to  rest  on  the  right  hand  side  of 
Tullynavel  Road  approximately  one  mile 
from  the  point  where  the  shooting  had  start- 
ed. Fergal  Caraher  was  slumped  over  the 
gear  stick  and  Michael  Caraher  was  face 
down  on  the  steering  wheel.  The  front  pas- 
senger window  had  been  blown  out,  there 
were  two  bullet  holes  in  the  windshield  and 
there  were  approximately  twelve  bullet  holes 
in  the  rear  trunk  or  boot  area  of  the  car.  An 
ambulance  was  notified  and  arrived  to  re- 
move the  Caraher  brothers  somewhere  be- 
tween fifteen  and  thirty  minutes  after  the 
shooting.  Approximately  fifteen  minutes 
after  the  ambulance  departed  with  the 
Caraher  brothers,  the  Army  arrived  by  hell- 
copter  and  secured  the  scene. 

Fergal  Caraher  was  pronounced  dead  on  ar- 
rival at  Daisy  Hill  Hospital,  Newry,  by  Dr. 
Mary  Allen  at  4:50  p.m.  on  December  30,  1990. 
The  cause  of  death  was  listed  as  bullet 
wounds  to  the  abdomen.  The  autopsy  re- 
vealed that  Fergal  Caraher  had  been  struck 
by  four  bullets  or  bullet  fragments  which  en- 
tered his  body  from  the  back.  The  nature  of 
the  wounds  indicated  that  these  were  high 
velocity  bullets  which  had  likely  struck 
some  other  object  before  striking  Fergal 
Caraher. 

Michael  Caraher  sufTered  a  gunshot  wound 
to  his  left  thoracic  cavity.  The  bullet  en- 
tered Michael  Caraher  from  behind  and 
lodged  in  his  chest,  damaging  his  lung  and 
the  left  pulmonary  artery.  Michael  Caraher 
was  discharged  from  the  hospital  on  January 
8,  1991. 

Whether  the  use  of  force  by  Security 
Forces  against  Fergal  and  Michael  Caraher 
on  December  30,  1990,  was  "reasonable  under 
the  circumstances"  pursuant  to  Section  3(1) 
of  the  Criminal  Law  Act  (Northern  Ireland) 
1967? 

In  the  instant  case  two  citizens  of  North- 
em  Ireland.  Fergal  and  Michael  Caraher 
were  shot  by  members  of  a  British  Army  pa- 
trol who  were  manning  a  motor  vehicle 
checkpoint.  There  were  no  outstanding  war- 
rants for  the  arrest  of  the  Caraher  brothers 
at  the  time  of  the  shooting.  Nor  had  the 
Caraher  brothers  committed  any  crime  for 
which  they  could  be  arrested.  Although  there 
was  a  public  allegation  by  the  police  after 
the  shooting  that  the  brothers  were  shot  be- 
cause they  had  run  down  soldiers  with  their 
motor  vehicles  at  the  checkpoint,  eyewitness 
accounts  of  the  Incident  do  not  corroborate 
this  claim. 

Section  3<1)  of  the  Criminal  Law  Act 
(Northern  Ireland)  is  the  statute  applied  to 
measure  the  legality  of  the  use  of  force 
against  another.  Under  Section  3(1),  "A  per- 
son may  use  such  force  as  is  reasonable  in 
the  circumstances  in  the  prevention  of  a 
crime  or  in  effecting  or  in  assisting  in  the 
lawful  arrest  of  offenders.  .  .  ."  Since  there 
is  no  evidence  of  an  arrest  warrant  or  of  the 
commission  of  a  crime  by  the  Caraher  broth- 
ers for  which  an  arrest  could  be  made  with- 


out a  warrant,  it  can  be  Inferred  that  the 
force  used  by  the  soldiers  was  not  for  the 
purpose  of  "effecting  or  in  assisting  in  the 
lawful  arrest  of  offenders." 

The  only  remaining  legitimate  purpose  for 
the  use  of  force  under  Section  3(1)  therefore, 
would  be  to  prevent  the  commission  of  a 
crime.  The  question  then  arises  as  to  what 
information  was  possessed  by  the  soldiers 
which  caused  them  to  believe  that  by  the  use 
of  force  they  were  preventing  a  crime?  In  ad- 
dition, was  the  use  of  such  force,  deadly 
force  in  this  instance,  "reasonable  in  the  cir- 
cumstances" known  to  the  soldiers?  In  an- 
swering the  above-stated  questions,  it  is  nec- 
essary to  recognize  that  this  inquiry  did  not 
receive  testimony  or  written  statements 
from  the  soldiers  involved  in  the  Incident. 
Nor  did  the  government  provide  the  inquiry 
with  any  explanation  for  the  use  of  deadly 
force  by  the  soldiers.  Consequently,  it  must 
be  determined  through  the  totality  of  the 
testimony  of  the  available  witnesses  whether 
or  not  it  can  be  reasonably  inferred  that  the 
use  of  deadly  force  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
venting a  crime  was  lawful  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 3(1). 

If  the  army  at  any  time  during  the  after- 
noon of  December  30,  1990,  possessed  informa- 
tion that  the  Caraher  brothers,  separately  or 
together,  were  contemplating  the  commis- 
sion of  a  crime,  they  were  uncharacter- 
istically casual  in  their  reaction  to  such 
knowledge.  To  begin  with,  both  Caraher 
brothers  were  questioned  by  an  army  patrol 
near  the  intersection  of  Tullynavel  Road  and 
Slate  Quarry  Road  only  minutes  before  the 
shooting.  This  patrol,  a  different  group  from 
the  patrol  manning  the  motor  vehicle  check- 
point, not  only  questioned  the  Carahers  but 
also  took  note  of  the  registration  of  Fergal 
Caraher's  and  Liam  Murphy's  vehicles.  The 
patrol  did  not  choose,  however,  to  search  ei- 
ther vehicle.  In  addition,  it  would  appear 
from  the  testimony  of  witnesses  that  the  pa- 
trol had  communications  equipment  with 
which  they  could  receive  Information  regard- 
ing suspected  terrorists.  Based  on  the  fact 
that  the  patrol  took  no  action  against  the 
Caraher  brothers  or  Liam  Murphy  near  the 
Tullynavel  Road  and  Slate  Quarry  Road 
intersection,  one  could  reasonably  infer  that 
the  soldiers  possessed  no  information  to  de- 
tain these  individuals. 

In  a  matter  of  minutes  after  the  comple- 
tion of  the  questioning  of  the  Carahers  and 
Liam  Murphy,  Fergal  Caraher  drove  through 
the  motor  vehicle  checkpoint  near  the  chap- 
el gate  on  Tullynavel  Road.  According  to 
witnesses,  Fergal  Caraher,  proceeding  at  an 
appropriate  rate  of  speed,  was  waved  through 
the  checkpoint  by  a  soldier.  Shortly  there- 
after, Liam  Murphy  and  Michael  Caraher 
traveling  in  another  vehicle  were  also  waved 
through  the  same  checkpoint.  Once  again,  it 
would  be  reasonable  to  Infer  that  by  waving 
the  Carahers  and  Murphy  through  the  check- 
point the  soldiers  at  the  checkpoint  pos- 
sessed no  information  which  would  require 
them  to  take  any  action  against  these  indi- 
viduals. 

The  penultimate  encounter  with  security 
forces  occurred,  again  within  a  matter  of 
minutes  fTom  the  first  encounter,  when 
Fergal  Caraher  was  questioned  by  a  member 
of  the  checkpoint  patrol  while  he  was  wait- 
ing for  his  brother  and  Liam  Murphy  in  the 
Lite  n'Easy  car  park.  Once  more,  it  can  be 
reasonably  inferred  from  the  evidence  that 
Fergal  Caraher  was  dismissed  by  members  of 
the  patrol  because  they  had  no  reason  to  de- 
tain him. 

The  final,  fatal,  encounter  occurred  within 
seconds  of  Fergal  Caraher's  dismissal  by  the 
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n  the  car  park.  Since  it  is  reasonable 
that  at  every  encounter  prior  to  the 
there  was  no  basis  to  arrest  or  de- 
Carahers,  we  are  left  to  examine 
'circumstances"  arose  in  those  see- 
the shooting  which  would  make 
af  deadly  force  lawful, 
moments  after  the  final  questioning 
Caraher,  there  is  no  evidence  that 
who  were  involved  in  the  shoot- 
any  radio  message  that  would 
them  to  attempt  to  stop  the 
brothers.  Consistent  with  the  infer- 
no message  of  suspicion  of  crimi- 
by  the  Carahers  had  been  re- 
the  soldiers  doing  the  shooting,  was 
after  the  shooting.  Surely  if 
were  people  suspected  of  com- 
a  crime  or  planning  to  commit  a 
he  soldiers  would  have  immediately 
their  vehicle  down  TuUynavel  Road, 
it  was  nearly  one-third  hour  after 
that  the  army  arrived  to  secure 
by  which  time  the  Carahers  had 
to  the  hospital.  These  actions  are 
actions  of  a  law  enforcement  unit 
with  the  capture  of  criminals  and 
of  any  evidence  of  criminal  ac- 
Consequently,    one    must    conclude 
no  information  in  possession  of  the 
from  which  they  could  reasonably 
that  in  order  to  prevent  the  commis- 
a  crime  they  were  required  to  use 
orce. 

:t  must  be  repeated,  and  emphasized, 
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all  or  part  of  the  events  imme- 
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f,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  the  word 
or  "'desirow"  heard  by  a  witness 
siouted  to  one  of  the  soldiers  could  be 
conslde  'ed  a  warning  to  stop,  there  is  no  jus- 
n  for  the  use  of  deadly  force.  Unlike 
Mc  Slhone  case,  the  soldiers  in  the  in- 
c  ise  had  the  opportunity  to  question 
Car  ihers  and  therefore  could  not  reason- 
b<  iieve  that  the  failure  to  stop  indi- 
tiat  they  could  be  involved  in  terrorist 


Therefore,  it  <s  clear  trom  the  evidence 
at   the   inquiry    that   the   use   of 
orce  against  the  Caraher  brothers  on 
30,   1990.  was  not  justified  under 
and  amounts  to  a  violation  of  Sec- 
of  the  Criminal  Law  Act  (Northern 
As  a  result,  the  lawfulness  of  the 
of    the    soldiers    in    shooting    the 
brothers  must  be  then  analyzed  ab- 
legal  justification  provided  by  sec- 
It  can  be  reasonably  inferred  that 
soldier  fires  his  weapon  from  a  rel- 
close  range  at  an  Individual,  it  is  the 
of  the  soldier  to  kill  or  seriously 
is  target. 

)erson  shoots  another  without  jus- 
n    intending    to    kill    or    seriously 
and     death     results,     such     action 
to  murder.  Given  the  absence  under 
law   of  the   possibility   of  a   man- 
charge  in  these  circumstances,  and 
the  evidence  presented  to  the  in- 
indlctment  of  murder  is  warranted 
soldiers  involved  in  the  shooting 
Caraher. 
the  policies  which  delay  decisions 
the  prosecution  of  Security  Forces 
use  of  deadly  force  and  which  deny 
timely  access  to  information  re- 
the  circumstances  of  the  death  or 
of  a  person  caused  by   Security 
kre  Just  and  in  the  public  interest? 


c  Q 


In  every  free  and  democratic  society  there 
is  a  constant  competition  between  the 
public's  right  to  know  and  the  government's 
right  to  protect  information  for  security 
purposes.  It  is  often  difficult  to  draw  a 
bright  line  separating  that  information 
which  the  public  should  receive  from  that  in- 
formation which  must  remain  confidential. 
While  the  people  recognize  that  they  must 
provide  their  government  with  the  authority 
to  hold  some  information  in  confidence,  they 
also  demand  that  government  offer  under- 
standable reasons  for  limiting  access  to  such 
knowledge.  In  the  instant  case,  it  is  clear 
that  the  government  has  chosen  not  to  sup- 
ply information  regarding  the  shooting  of 
the  Caraher  brothers  or  offer  an  adequate  ex- 
planation for  their  refusal. 

Law  enforcement  officials  can  often  cite 
legitimate  reasons  for  classifying  as  privi- 
leged, information  obtained  while  an  inves- 
tigation is  ongoing.  The  possibility  that  pub- 
lic revelation  of  every  shred  of  evidence 
could  impede  the  progress  of  and  successful 
conclusion  to  a  criminal  investigation  is 
very  real.  Withholding  evidence  allows  police 
investigators  to  evaluate  the  statement  of 
witnesses  free  from  the  taint  of  publicity.  In 
addition,  the  public  revelation  of  the  names 
of  witnesses  can  jeopardize  their  safety  and 
effect  the  level  of  their  cooperation. 

Having  recognized  the  State's  right  to 
limit  the  dissemination  of  facts  in  a  criminal 
investigation,  it  should  also  be  recognized 
that  the  State  has  a  moral  responsibility  to 
inform  the  public,  in  a  general  sense,  of  the 
progress  of  any  criminal  Investigation.  There 
is  also  a  more  particular  moral,  and  in  some 
countries  statutory,  obligation  to  inform  the 
victims  or  families  of  victims  of  tbe  status 
of  an  investigation.  During  the  evidence 
gathering  stage  of  an  investigation,  inform- 
ing the  public  that  an  investigation  is  ongo- 
ing and  if  possible,  estimating  the  lengrtb  of 
time  before  the  investigation  work  is  com- 
pleted, should  create  an  adequate  balance  be- 
tween the  public's  right  to  know  and  the 
government's  need  for  confidentiality.  After 
the  completion  of  the  investigation  and  the 
evaluation  of  all  of  the  available  evidence, 
the  public  should  be  Informed  of  the  State's 
decision  regarding  prosecution.  Obviously,  if 
there  is  a  decision  to  prosecute,  the  charges 
speak  for  themselves  and  the  facts  of  the 
case  will  be  played  out  in  court.  However,  if 
the  State  declines  to  prosecute,  there  should 
be  some  definitive  public  statement  to  that 
effect. 

The  requirement  of  public  knowledge  of 
the  status  of  a  criminal  Investigation,  and 
the  announcement  of  a  final  decision  in  a 
case,  is  particularly  important  when  the 
State  is  investigating  the  actions  of  its  own 
law  enforcement  officials.  Indeed,  it  would 
seem  that  there  is  a  need  for  more  frequent 
and  more  detailed  updates  on  the  status  of 
investigations  involving  law  enforcement 
personnel.  In  addition,  it  is  critical  to  pro- 
vide the  public  *ith  a  complete  analysis  of 
why  the  government  chose  not  to  pursue 
criminal  charges  against  its  own  agents. 

Ordinarily,  the  requirement  that  the  pub- 
lic be  more  adequately  informed  of  the  inves- 
tigation into  actions  of  law  enforcement  per- 
sonnel comes  as  a  result  of  political  pressure 
and  not  from  some  statutory  requirement. 
One  would  assume  that  the  political  price 
that  a  government  would  have  to  pay  for  not 
providing  law-abiding  law  enforcement  per- 
sonnel would  be  enormous.  Therefore,  in 
most  democracies  it  is  the  crush  of  public 
opinion  that  speeds  an  in-depth  analysis  of 
accusations  against  law  enforcement  person- 
nel. However,  in  situations  where,  as  in  the 


instant  case,  the  public  clamor  for  informa- 
tion comes  from  a  small  minority,  govern- 
ments can  and  often  do  ignore  the  cry,  as  the 
British  government  is  doing  here. 

The  death  of  Fergal  Caraher  and  the 
wounding  of  Michael  Caraher,  as  noted  in  tbe 
Statement  of  Facts,  occurred  on  December 
30,  1990.  The  examination  by  the  police  of  the 
civilian  witnesses  to  the  incident,  with  the 
exception  of  Michael  Caraher,  occurred  with- 
in one  week  of  that  date  (Transcripts  Vol.  1, 
pg.  21).  In  addition,  Paul  Tieman,  solicitor 
for  the  Caraher  family,  believed  ft-om  his 
personal  contact  with  tbe  Royal  Ulster  Con- 
stabulary that  statements  were  taken  from 
the  soldiers  prior  to  the  civilian  statements 
(Transcripts  Vol.  1,  pg.  20).  The  autopsy  of 
Fergal  Caraher  was  completed  on  January  3, 
1990.  There  is  no  information  regarding  the 
date  of  the  forensic  examination  of  the 
motor  vehicle  In  which  tbe  Carahers  were 
driving,  but  it  can  be  reasonably  inferred 
that  the  examination  was  completed  within 
weeks  of  the  incident.  Finally,  due  to  his 
health,  Michael  Caraher  was  not  examined 
until  March  9,  1991. 

Since  their  Initial  statements,  there  has 
not  been  additional  questioning  by  the  police 
of  the  civilian  witnesses.  In  essence  then,  it 
appears  that  this  investigation  was  com- 
pleted by  the  middle  of  March,  1991.  Yet  on 
March  11,  1991,  Assistant  Chief  Constable 
W.G.  Monahan  indicated  to  by  letter  to  So- 
licitor Tiernan  (Book  5,  pg.  8  of  the  Public 
Inquiry  Elxhlbits)  that  the  Constabulary  was 
involved  in  a  full  investigation  upon  the 
completion  of  which  a  report  would  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Director  of  Public  Prosecutors. 
Finally,  on  May  16,  1991,  after  repeated  re- 
quests for  information  (see  Book  S)  from  So- 
licitor Tieman,  Constable  Monahan  indi- 
cated in  a  letter  to  Tieman,  "that  the  inves- 
tigation was  well  advanced,  and  tbe  papers 
will  be  sent  to  the  DPP  shortly."  (Book  5,  pg. 
14).  In  fact,  the  Office  of  the  Director  of  Pub- 
lic Prosecutions  received  the  police  inves- 
tigation file  on  June  3,  1991,  but  indicated  "it 
may  be  necessary  to  require  further  inves- 
tigations be  carried  out."  As  of  this  writing, 
it  has  been  nine  months  since  the  death  of 
Fergal  Caraher  and  the  wounding  of  Michael 
Caraher  and  there  still  has  been  no  decision 
by  the  government  whether  to  prosecute  the 
soldiers  involved. 

The  referral  of  a  case  to  the  Director  of 
Public  Prosecution  by  the  police  of  their  in- 
vestigative findings,  and  recommendations 
for  possible  prosecution,  is  the  regular  proce- 
dure regarding  indictable  criminal  offenses 
in  Northern  Ireland.  The  police  investigative 
report  and  recommendations  to  the  DPP  re- 
mains confidential  (Book  5,  pg.  15  letter  of 
May  16,  1991  from  Constable  Monahan).  The 
DPP  may  order  a  further  investigation  of  an 
incident  if  he  desires,  but  there  has  been  no 
indication  of  such  action  in  the  Caraher 
case. 

The  office  of  tbe  Director  of  Public  Pros- 
ecution is  ostensibly  an  independent  entity. 
The  reality  is  that  the  DPP,  pursuant  to 
Prosecution  of  Offense  Act  (Northern  Ire- 
land) 1972.  is  appointed  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral and  is  subject  to  his  direction.  In  fact, 
according  to  the  testimony  of  Professor  Tom 
Hadden  (Vol.  1,  pg.  94  transcript)  the  DPP 
does  consult  with  the  Attorney  General  con- 
cerning sensitive  cases  of  the  kind  herein 
presented.  Consultation  between  government 
prosecutors  on  sensitive  cases  is  certainly 
appropriate.  However,  when  the  knowledge 
of  the  process  is  hidden  from  the  public,  it 
lends  itself  to  the  suggestion  that  the  proc- 
ess of  review  with  the  Attorney  General,  to 
the  extent  it  occurs,  is  more  political  than 


legal.  This  perception  is  enhanced  given  that 
it  appears  that  investigations  involving  use 
of  lethal  force  by  Security  Forces,  as  with 
instant  case,  take  an  inordinate  amount  of 
time  to  complete.  It  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand why  the  government,  as  represented  by 
the  DPP  and  the  Attorney  General,  if  it  is 
truly  concerned  with  those  it  governs,  does 
not  move  swiftly,  albeit  carefully,  in  assem- 
bling the  evidence  and  making  charging  de- 
cisions in  lethal  force  cases.  The  fact  that 
the  DPP  does  not  assume  more  immediate 
control  over  the  investigative  process  of  le- 
thal force  cases  involving  tbe  Army  and  tbe 
police,  is  difficult  to  understand.  By  control- 
ling the  investigation  from  the  outset,  the 
DPP  could  avoid  tbe  delay  caused  by  review 
of  the  original  police  Investigation. 

Whether  Section  3(1)  of  the  Criminal  Law 
of  Northern  Ireland  as  applied  to  security 
forces  in  Northern  Ireland  is  adequate  in  pro- 
tecting the  life  and  safety  of  ordinary  citi- 
zens whom  the  security  forces  have  contact 
with  in  the  performance  of  their  duties? 

The  use  of  force,  including  the  use  of  force 
by  security  forces  (police  and  soldiers),  in 
Northern  Ireland  is  governed  by  both  com- 
mon and  statutory  law. 

The  common  law  allows  for  a  person  to  de- 
fend oneself  in  manner  which  is  propor- 
tionate to  the  harm  feared.  Palmer  v.  R. 
(1971)  55  CAR  223.  The  law  also  allows  an  offi- 
cer to  use  force  pre-emptively  in  situations 
where  violence  is  imminent.  Devlin  v.  i4rm- 
strong  (1971)  NI  13.  Not  unlike  the  law  in  the 
United  States  (American  Law  Institute, 
Model  Penal  Code,  sections  3.04-3.11).  tbe 
standard  in  Northern  Ireland  to  determine 
the  appropriateness  of  the  level  of  force  used 
in  defending  oneself  is  one  of  reasonableness. 
Jennings.  Anthony,  ed.,  "Justice  Under 
Fire,"  Pluto  Press  (1988). 

However,  the  focus  of  this  discussion  does 
not  concern  the  issue  of  self-defense,  but 
rather  than  tbe  appropriateness  of  the  use  of 
force  against  ordinary  citizens  by  security 
forces  in  the  performance  of  their  duties.  By 
some  estimates  (Asmal,  K.,  "Shoot  to  Kill? 
International  Lawyers  Inquiry  into  the  Le- 
thal Use  of  Firearms  by  the  Security  Forces 
in  Northern  Ireland,"  Mercier  Press,  (1985))  a 
majority  of  the  people  killed  in  Northern 
Ireland  by  security  forces  since  1969  were  not 
members  of  paramilitary  organizations,  and 
at  tbe  time  of  their  deaths  were  not  commit- 
ting acts  which  threatened  the  lives  of  oth- 
ers. The  type  of  incidents  have  included,  for 
example,  innocent  civilians  caught  in  a 
crossfire,  joy  riders  who  have  been  shot  and 
killed,  and  others  who  have  been  shot  when 
It  was  mistakenly  believed  they  were  in- 
volved in  terrorist  activities.  Again,  in  situa- 
tions such  as  these,  tbe  issue  of  self-defense 
does  not  arise:  therefore,  the  question  of  law- 
fulness of  the  acts  of  the  security  force  is  de- 
termined by  reference  to  the  law  concerning 
the  use  of  force  as  a  tool  of  law  enforcement. 
The  law  which  authorizes  the  use  of  force  by 
security  forces  in  Northern  Ireland  in  Sec- 
tion 3(1)  of  the  Criminal  Law  Act  (Northern 
Ireland)  which  states: 

"A  person  may  use  such  force  as  Is  reason- 
able in  the  circumstances  in  the  prevention 
of  a  crime  or  in  effecting  or  assisting  in  the 
lawful  arrest  of  offenders  or  suspected  of- 
fenders or  of  persons  unlawfully  at  large." 
To  have  the  protection  of  this  statute  a  po- 
lice officer  or  soldier  who  uses  deadly  force 
must  either  be  "effecting  or  assisting"  a  law- 
ful arrest  or  preventing  a  crime. 

A  lawful  arrest  can  be  accomplished  with 
or  without  a  warrant  under  tbe  Criminal 
Law  Act  (Northem  Ireland).  To  arrest  with- 
out a  warrant  one  must  have  reasonable 


cause  to  believe  that  another  is  in  the  act  of 
committing  an  arrestable  offense.  Criminal 
Law  Act  (Northern  Ireland)  Sections  3(2)- 
3(4).  In  addition,  a  constable  may  arrest 
someone  without  a  warrant  "who  he  with, 
'reasonable  cause'  believes  is  about  to  com- 
mit an  arrestable  offense."  Criminal  Law 
Act  (Northern  Ireland)  Section  3(5).  However, 
the  gravest  threat  that  arises  from  the  use  of 
deadly  force  by  security  forces  against  ordi- 
nary citizens  does  not  relate  to  attempts  to 
effectuate  arrests.  Rather,  it  concerns  the 
use  of  deadly  force  where  tbe  alleged  purpose 
for  the  use  of  such  force  is  to  prevent  a 
crime,  which  is  justifiable  under  Section  3(1) 
of  tbe  Criminal  Law  Act  if  such  force  is  "rea- 
sonable in  the  circumstances".  Criminal  Law 
Act  (Northern  Ireland)  Section  3(1). 

Tbe  issue  being  addressed  then  is  further 
limited  to  incidents  where  security  forces 
use  deadly  force  for  the  alleged  purpose  of 
preventing  crime. 

It  is  the  interpretation  of  Section  3(1)  of 
the  Criminal  Law  Act  (Northem  Ireland)  by 
the  Courts  of  Northem  Ireland  and  England 
which  has  left  tbe  ordinary  citizens  vulner- 
able to  the  use  of  deadly  force  by  security 
forces.  In  particular,  the  phrase  "such  force 
as  is  reasonable  in  the  circumstances"  has 
been  construed  by  the  courts  in  a  manner 
which  inhibits  effective  control  over  the  use 
of  force  by  police  and  soldiers. 

The  decision  of  the  House  of  Lords  in  the 
Attorney  General  for  Northern  Ireland's  Ref- 
erence (No.  1  of  1975)  [1977]  A.C.  105  estab- 
lished a  vague  and  disturbing  standard  for 
what  force  is  "reasonable  under  tbe  cir- 
cumstances." This  Reference  related  to  the 
acquittal  of  a  soldier  from  the  charge  of 
murder  by  a  court  in  Northern  Ireland.  Tbe 
soldier  had  been  on  patrol  in  Northern  Ire- 
land when  he  approached  Patrick  McElhone 
In  a  field  on  his  own  farm  to  question  him. 
When  Mr.  McElhone  fied,  after  being  told  by 
tbe  soldier  to  halt,  he  weis  shot  at  a  distance 
of  less  than  twenty  yards  and  killed.  Mr. 
McElhone  was  unarmed,  and  in  fact  during 
the  trial  was  declared  by  tbe  court  to  be  an 
"entirely  innocent  person  who  was  in  no  way 
involved  in  terrorist  activity."  Weekly  Law 
Reports  (July  30.  1976)  244.  The  soldier.  Lance 
Corporal  Jones,  Indicated  at  his  trial  that 
when  be  fired,  "he  honestly  and  reasonably 
believed"  he  was  firing  at  a  member  of  the 
Provisional  IRA  but  he  had  no  knowledge 
that  the  deceased  was  involved  with  or  likely 
to  be  involved  with  any  immediate  act  of 
terrorism.  Weekly  Law  Reports  (July  30, 
1976)  244. 

The  House  of  Lords,  in  reviewing  the  deci- 
sion of  the  courts  in  Northern  Ireland  at  the 
request  of  the  Attorney  General,  indicated 
that  what  force  is  "reasonable  in  the  cir- 
cumstances" for  the  purpose  of  preventing  a 
crime  is  a  question  of  fact  for  the  jury  and 
not  a  'point  of  law  for  tbe  judge.'  [1977]  A.C. 
106,  Weekly  Law  Reports  (July  30,  1976)  244. 
By  taking  this  course,  the  court  refused  to 
provide  any  precise  legal  direction  to  secu- 
rity forces  concerning  tbe  use  of  deadly  force 
under  Section  3(1)  of  the  Criminal  Law  Act 
(Northern  Ireland). 

On  tbe  other  hand.  Lord  Diplock  who  deliv- 
ered the  leading  judgment  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  did  propose  a  process  a  jury  should 
use  in  tbe  trial  of  someone  accused  of  shoot- 
ing another  in  order  to  prevent  a  crime. 

"Are  we  satisfied  that  no  reasonable  man 
(a)  with  the  knowledge  of  such  facts  as  were 
known  to  tbe  accused  or  reasonably  believed 
by  him  to  exist  (b)  in  the  circumstances  and 
time  available  to  him  for  reflection  (c)  could 
be  of  the  opinion  that  the  prevention  of  tbe 
risk  of  harm  to  which  others  might  be  ex- 


posed if  the  suspect  were  allowed  to  escape 
justified  exposing  the  suspect  to  tbe  risk  of 
harm  that  might  result  from  the  kind  of 
force  that  tbe  accused  contemplated  using?" 
[1977  A.C.  105,  Weekly  Law  Reports  (July  30. 
1976)  246. 

Lord  Diplock  felt  in  tbe  case  under  review 
that  the  jury  could  conclude  that  the  ac- 
cused "had  reasonable  grounds  for  apprehen- 
sion of  danger  to  himself  and  other  members 
of  the  patrol"  if  tbe  deceased  escaped.  The 
jury  was  allowed  to  excuse  the  accused's  use 
of  deadly  force  if  the  jury  accepted  that  tbe 
accused  "honestly  and  reasonably  believed 
that  he  was  dealing  with  a  member  of  the 
Provisional  IRA.  .  .  .  "  [1977]  A.C.  105.  Weekly 
Law  Reports  (July  30. 1976)  244. 

In  addition.  Lord  Diplock  stated  that  tbe 
jury  may  find  the  risk  of  harm  to  the  de- 
ceased insufficient  to  outweigh  the  belief  of 
the  accused  that:  "the  killing  or  wounding  of 
members  of  the  patrol  by  terrorists  in  am- 
bush and  the  effect  this  success  by  members 
of  the  Provisional  IRA  in  encouraging  the 
continuance  of  the  armed  insurrection  and 
all  the  misery  and  destruction  of  life  and 
property  that  terrorist  activity  in  Northem 
Ireland  has  entailed."  [1977]  A.C.  105,  138. 

The  real  effect  of  Lord  Diplock's  interpre- 
tation of  "the  circumstances"  which  may  be 
reasonably  considered  in  using  deadly  force 
has  been  to  further  endanger  the  lives  of  in- 
nocent civilians.  A  soldier  or  police  officer 
need  only  reimrt  that  be  "honestly  and  rea- 
sonably" believed  that  the  person  he  shot 
was  a  member  of  a  paramilitary  organization 
and  the  court  would  be  likely  bound  to  ac- 
cept the  explanation.  Further,  this  interpre- 
tation Indicates  that  the  danger  to  be  con- 
sidered extends  beyond  the  particular  threat 
posed  by  tbe  particular  person,  to  include 
the  general  effects  of  terrorism  on  the  re- 
gion. The  general  nature  of  terrorism  Is  ac- 
cepted as  one  of  the  relevant  considerations 
that  can  be  used  by  a  soldier  or  police  officer 
in  deciding  whether  to  use  deadly  force.  As  a 
result  the  broad  latitude  created  by  the 
"reasonableness"  standard  gives  an  unlim- 
ited license  to  security  forces  to  use  deadly 
force. 

In  contrast  to  the  broad  latitude  given  to 
security  forces  under  the  law.  soldiers  and 
police  officers  have  been  provided  with 
stricter,  more  detailed  internal  guidelines 
regarding  the  use  of  deadly  force.  The 
Army's  guidelines  are  set  forth  in  what  Is 
known  as  the  "Yellow  Card;"  tbe  police 
guidelines  are  contained  in  the  Royal  Ulster 
Constabulary  Force  Instructions.  The  con- 
tents of  both  tbe  Yellow  Card  and  the  R.U.C. 
instructions  are  supposedly  confidential. 

However,  the  Yellow  Card  has  been  allowed 
as  an  exhibit  in  a  number  of  court  cases,  in- 
cluding R.  V.  Bailey  and  Jones  (1983).  where  it 
was  admitted  as  a  prosecution  exhibit.  The 
1972  Yellow  Card,  which  was  reprinted  in 
Amnesty  International's  "Shoot  to  Kill?" 
(1984)  report,  included  twenty-one  different 
instructions  for  opening  fire  in  Northem  Ire- 
land. Among  these  rules  were  general  in- 
structions regarding  the  use  of  force,  includ- 
ing: 

"(2)  Never  use  more  force  than  the  mini- 
mum necessary  to  enable  you  to  carry  out 
your  duties." 

In  addition,  there  were  specific  instruc- 
tions concerning  the  warnings  to  be  given 
before  firing  (Rules  6,  7).  tbe  limits  on  firing 
without  warning  (Rules  13.  14.  IS),  and  the 
conduct  of  soldiers  at  roadblocks,  which  in- 
cluded tbe  specific  warning  language  to  be 
used  before  firing  a  weapon  (Rules  16-21). 

In  1980  tbe  Yellow  Card  was  simplified. 
Amnesty    International.    "Shoot    to    Kill?" 
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you  know  that  he  has  just  killed  or 

any  person  by  such  means  and  he 

t  surrender  if  challenged  and  there  is 

way  to  make  an  arrest. 

face,  the  Yellow  Card  would  appear 

ide  clearer  direction  to  soldiers  re- 

the  circumstances  under  which  they 

deadly  force  than  does  the  rather 

tandard  established  by  the  Attorney 

for  Northern  Ireland's  Reference  No. 

The  reality  is.  however,  that  the 

Card  rules  do  not  provide  additional 

to  innocent  civilians,   and  only 

[nask  the  problem  by  appearing  con- 

with  international  standards  govem- 

use  of  deadly  force. 

ulprit  in  rendering  Yellow  Card  rules 

once  again  is  the  courts.  The  Am- 
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principles  are  that  the  minimum  force 
should  be  used  and  firing  resorted  to  as  a 
last  resort.  No  one  can  gainsay  the  propriety 
and  good  sense  of  these  propositions,  but 
they  must  be  considered  in  relation  to  the 
problem  on  the  ground  and  though  a  man 
who  acts  dutifully  in  accordance  with  the 
Yellow  Card  might  easily  establish  his  con- 
duct as  being  justifiable  I  do  not  accept  the 
failure  to  so  act  means  ipso  facto  that  his 
conduct  is  unlawful.' 

"This  judgment  comes  close  to  saying  that 
the  Yellow  Card  may  well  be  a  useful  docu- 
ment In  theory  but  that,  in  practice,  soldiers 
cannot  be  expected  to  keep  to  it.  A  number 
of  witnesses  informed  us  that  they  consider 
the  card  a  cosmetic  device  and  that  breaches 
of  its  instructions  go  unpunished  as  a  matter 
of  routine.  Some  confirmation  of  this  view  is 
found  in  a  recent  memoir  of  service  in  North- 
ern Ireland  by  Captain  A.F.N.  Clarke,  who 
served  in  the  Third  Parachute  Regiment  in 
Armagh  at  the  time  that  regiment  shot  and 
killed  Liam  Prince  . . .:  'At  least  the  same 
rules  don't  necessarily  apply  down  here  as 
they  do  in  Belfast,  or  a  least,  people  are  will- 
ing to  turn  a  blind  eye  to  any  infringements 
of  the  letter  of  the  yellow  card.  Sure  as  hell, 
if  I  see  some  bastard  with  a  gun,  I'm  not 
about  to  ask  him  to  surrender.  Shoot  first 
then  ask  questions  after.  No  way  am  I  going 
to  take  any  chances  at  all.'  " 

The  paradox  presented  by  the  case  law  on 
one  hand  and  the  Yellow  Card  and  R.U.C.  In- 
structions standards  is  extraordinary.  The 
Army  and  the  police  go  to  great  lengths  to 
create  clear  standards  for  the  use  of  deadly 
force  and  train  their  personnel  according  to 
these  standards,  while  the  courts  instruct 
the  security  forces  that  these  standards  "did 
not  define  the  legal  rights  and  obligations  of 
members  of  the  security  forces  under  statute 
of  common  law".  R.  v.  McNaughton  (1975)  N.I. 
203.  206.  By  choosing  not  to  refer  to  the  Yel- 
low Card  rules  in  discussing  the  application 
of  the  Criminal  Law  Act  (Northern  Ireland) 
to  the  use  of  deadly  force  by  the  security 
forces,  the  court  continues  to  lose  an  oppor- 
tunity to  alleviate  the  confusion  between 
policy  and  the  law  and  perhaps  save  the  lives 
of  innocent  civilians. 

Finally,  if  the  courts  are  not  inclined  to 
deal  with  the  confusion  between  the  policy 
regarding  the  use  of  deadly  force  and  the  ap- 
plication of  the  criminal  law  in  such  cir- 
cumstances, one  wonders  why  the  govern- 
ment has  not  acted?  Why  does  the  govern- 
ment accept  the  police  and  army  standards 
for  the  use  of  deadly  force,  yet  refuse  to 
make  the  necessary  statutory  changes  to 
make  the  law  and  policy  consistent?  Surely 
the  experiences  of  the  last  fifteen  years  re- 
garding the  use  of  deadly  force  in  Northern 
Ireland  sufficiently  illustrate  that  change  Is 
necessary.  The  law  regarding  the  use  of  dead- 
ly force  by  police  and  soldiers  not  only  fails 
to  provide  protection  to  ordinary  citizens 
but  may.  In  fact,  jeapordize  their  lives  and 
safety. 

Whether  the  laws  of  the  United  Kingdom 
and  Northern  Ireland  as  applied  to  the  use  of 
deadly  force  by  security  forces  in  Northern 
Ireland  infringe  upon  the  rights  of  the  people 
in  contravention  of  the  European  Convention 
of  Human  Rights,  the  United  Nations  Cov- 
enant on  civil  and  political  rights,  and  other 
international  standards  designed  to  protect 
lives. 

Section  3(1)  of  the  Criminal  Law  Act 
(Northern  Ireland)  1967  is  the  codification  of 
the  law  now  applied  to  the  use  of  deadly 
force  by  security  forces  In  Northern  Ireland. 
Its  familiar  terms  provide  that  "a  person 
may  use  such  force  as  is  reasonable  in  the 


circumstances  in  the  prevention  of  crime,  or 
in  effecting  or  assisting  in  the  lawful  arrest 
of  offenders  or  suspected  offenders  or  of  per- 
sons unlawfully  at  large."  This  statute  is 
paralleled  by  section  18  of  the  Northern  Ire- 
land (Emergency  Provisions)  Act  1991,  which 
authorizes  soldiers  to  use  reasonable  force  if 
necessary  to  effect  the  surest  of  persons 
whom  the  soldier  has  reasonable  cause  to 
suspect  is  committing,  has  committed,  or  is 
about  to  commit  any  offense. 

Legal  decisions  reviewing  prosecutions  of 
police  or  soldiers  for  the  interntional  use  of 
lethal  force  alleged  to  be  unreasonable  in  the 
circumstances  recognize  that  a  critical  ele- 
ment of  such  improper  use  of  deadly  force  is 
the  subjective  or  actual  intent  of  the  officer. 
The  unlawful  use  of  deadly  force  is  murder  if 
the  officer  intended  to  use  such  force,  if  the 
court  found  that  the  use  of  such  force  was 
improper,  and  if  the  officer  knew  the  use  of 
such  force  was  improper.  Proof  that  the  offi- 
cer should  have  realized  that  use  of  deadly 
force  was  improper,  which  in  some  common 
law  jurisdictions  would  amount  to  proof  of 
voluntary  manslaughter,  is  immaterial  to 
criminal  law  applied  at  trials  in  Northern 
Ireland. 

The  effect  of  this  statutory  and  case  law  is 
to  vest  virtually  unchecked  discretion  in  the 
officer  to  decide  whether  to  use  deadly  force 
"in  the  circumstances."  Furthermore,  there 
is  no  statement  that  recognizes  the  risk  of 
not  using  deadly  force  must  outweigh  the 
certain  harm  to  the  target  of  the  officer's 
weapon.  Even  a  cursory  examination  of  lead- 
ing International  standards  on  the  use  of 
deadly  force  in  such  circumstances  discloses 
that  this  statutory  statement  of  public  pol- 
icy is  relatively  weak. 

There  has  been  debates  whether  the  Crimi- 
nal Law  Act  provides  the  protection  of  the 
right  to  life  which  is  Intended  by  Article  2  of 
the  European  Convention  on  Human  Rights 
and  Fundamental  Freedoms.  In  its  first  part 
Article  2  announces  that  "everyone's  right 
to  life  shall  be  protected  by  law"  from  inten- 
tional acts  to  "deprive"  one  of  life.  In  its 
second  part  Article  2  provides  that  "depriva- 
tion of  life  shall  not  be  regarded  as  infiicted 
in  contravention  of  this  Article  when  It  re- 
sults from  the  use  of  force  which  is  no  more 
that  absolutely  necessary.  ..."  On  its  face 
absolute  necessity  is  a  higher  barrier  to  the 
use  of  deadly  force  than  reasonable  under  the 
circumstances.  The  European  standard 
speaks  of  objective  necessity,  and  provides 
some  indication  to  the  officer  that  a  per- 
sonal belief  that  deadly  force  is  needed  must 
have  an  articulable  basis.  See,  however. 
Stewart  v.  United  Kingdom.  7  E.C.H.R.  453.  a 
decision  of  the  European  Commission  which 
reviewed  the  use  of  force  (a  plastic  bullet)  in- 
tentionally inflicted,  which  caused  death. 
This  case  declared  that  "absolutely  nec- 
essary" force  may  be  such  force  as  is  "strict- 
ly proportionate"  to  the  uncertain  risk  of 
not  using  force.  It  appears  understood  none- 
theless that  the  use  of  deadly  force  to  pre- 
vent "unlawful  violence"  or  "escape"  of  one 
who  lawfully  may  be  detained  involves  con- 
sideration of  the  risk  to  those  present  or 
some  high  degree  of  certainty  that  the  indi- 
vidual targeted,  if  not  shot,  will  cause  seri- 
ous harm.  In  this  regard,  absolute  necessity 
is  a  much  higher  standard  than  "reasonable 
cause  to  suspect"  the  the  person  "is  commit- 
ting, has  committed,  or  is  about  to  commit 
any  offense."  as  provided  in  the  Northern 
Ireland  Act  1991. 

Among  the  United  Nation's  "Basic  Prin- 
ciples on  the  Use  of  Force  and  Firearms  by 
Law  Enforcement  Officials"  is  Principle  9, 
which  declares  that  "intentional  lethal  use 


of  firearms  may  only  be  made  when  strictly 
unavoidable  in  order  to  protect  life."  This 
basic  principle  describes  in  more  explicit 
terms  than  may  be  found  in  the  local  law  ap- 
plied in  Northern  Ireland  what  "to  protect 
life"  means,  and  sets  a  strict  standard  of  cer- 
tainty that  use  of  deadly  force  is  needed. 
"Law  enforcement  officials  shall  not  use 
firearms  against  persons  except  in  self-de- 
fense or  defense  of  others  against  the  immi- 
nent threat  of  death  or  serious  injury,  to 
prevent  the  perpetration  of  a  particularly  se- 
rious crime  involving  grave  threat  to  life,  to 
arrest  a  person  presenting  such  a  danger  and 
resisting  their  authority,  or  to  prevent  his  or 
her  escape,  and  only  when  less  extreme 
measures  are  insufficient  to  achieve  these 
objectives."  Principle  9.  There  must  be  clear 
and  present  danger,  and  no  possibility  of  res- 
olution without  lethal  force.  See  Principle  4 
("may  use  force  and  firearms  only  if  other 
means  reman  ineffective  or  without  any 
promise  of  achieving  the  intended  result"). 
Principle  9  does  not  allow  preemptive  force 
to  stop  inchoate  or  contemplated  crime.  Fi- 
nally, these  Basic  Principles  suggest  that 
the  limits  placed  on  voluntary  manslaughter 
by  excusing  absolutely  the  officer  who  kills 
intentionally,  without  malice  but  with  an 
unreasonably  mistaken  belief  that  deadly 
force  was  necessary  fail  to  "ensure  that  arbi- 
trary or  abusive  use  of  force  and  firearms  by 
law  enforcement  officials  is  punished  8is  a 
criminal  offence  under  the  law."  Principle  7. 

CONCLUSION 

An  examination  of  the  facts  surrounding 
the  Caraher  case  and  the  laws  and  policies 
related  thereto  leads  one  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  British  Government  has  tacitly 
adopted  a  "shoot  to  kill"  policy  toward  the 
Catholic  community  in  Northern  Ireland. 
There  can  be  ho  other  explanation  for  the 
government's  inaction  in  regard  to  the 
courts'  interpretation  of  the  criminal  law 
concerning  the  use  of  deadly  force,  as  well  as 
the  government's  unwillingness  to  expedite 
criminal  investigations  of  shootings  by  secu- 
rity forces,  or  provide  the  public  with  infor- 
mation on  these  incidents.  Successive  Brit- 
ish governments  have  apparently  decided  to 
sacrifice  justice  and  human  rights  for  what 
they  view  as  "order".  This  "order"  has  been 
particularly  imposed  on  the  Catholic  com- 
munity where  nearly  all  of  the  innocent  ci- 
vilian victims  of  shootings  by  security  forces 
reside.  What  makes  this  policy  even  more 
outrageous  is  that  it  has  been  regularly  dis- 
cussed and  condemned  for  at  least  the  last 
fifteen  years.  Incredibly,  the  government  has 
chosen  to  ignore  the  repeated  recommenda- 
tions of  a  variety  of  credible  organizations 
including  its  own  Standing  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  Human  Rights,  a  body  created  by 
statute  to  change  the  law  controlling  the  use 
of  deadly  force  by  security  forces. 

The  security  policies  of  the  British  Gov- 
ernment in  Northern  Ireland,  particularly 
the  policy  concerning  the  use  of  deadly  force, 
can  be  fairly  viewed  by  the  minority  Catho- 
lic population  as  oppressive.  Unless  the  gov- 
ernment begins  to  act  to  control  the  abuse  of 
individual  rights  through  reforms  in  the 
criminal  justice  system,  the  cycle  of  vio- 
lence that  has  plagued  Northern  Ireland  will 
continue.  It  is  critical  to  create  a  fair  and 
even  handed  system  of  justice  in  Northern 
Ireland  in  order  to  develop  an  acceptable  po- 
litical solution  for  the  problems  of  this  re- 
gion. A  continuation  of  current  security 
policies  can  only  serve  to  foster  terrorism, 
not  prevent  it. 


HEALTH  CARE  REFORM 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
past  several  years  now  we  have  been 
listening  to  and  studying  various  pro- 
posals for  health  care  reform. 

We  have  heard  shrill  and  emotional 
appeals  for  a  nationalized  Canadian 
style  health  care  system— a  system 
which  would  subject  all  of  United 
States  health  care  to  the  budget-driven 
political  system. 

We  have  heard  calls  for  pay-or-play 
mandates,  which,  whatever  its  aes- 
thetic merits  and  however  expedient,  is 
still  at  root  definition  a  tax  on  labor,  a 
tax  on  jobs— a  danger  we  can  all  per- 
ceive with  crystaline  clarity  right  now. 

We  have  heard  unflinching  ideologi- 
cal insistence  on  privatization  of  all 
health  care  in  this  country— a  proposal 
too  much  at  odds  with  our  heritage  and 
self  conception  as  a  Nation  of  compas- 
sion, with  our  communitarian  ethic. 

We  have  heard  from  virtually  every 
major  health  care  advocacy  and  trade 
association,  the  insurance  industry  and 
employers,  organized  labor,  consumers, 
and  a  potpourri  of  foundations  and  eco- 
nomic institutes.  My  staff  has  a  drawer 
full  of  bright  glossy  folders  supplied  by 
the  stakeholders  in  this  system. 

All  of  these  proposals  have  at  heart 
an  earnest  desire  to  fix  what  Is  wrong 
with  U.S.  health  care — to  bring  the 
disenfranchised  into  full  and  equal  par- 
ticipation, to  stem  the  costs,  to  im- 
prove quality.  I  know  that.  But  each 
seeks  first  and  above  all  to  protect  the 
interests,  the  stake  of  its  sponsor.  And 
that  has  been  the  problem  thus  far. 

Mr.  President,  the  public  is  growing 
very  frustrated  at  our  apparent  inabil- 
ity to  do  what  they  elected  us  here  to 
do:  To  find  and  execute  a  common 
ground  that  is  in  the  best  interests  of 
the  Nation  as  a  whole;  to  legislate  so- 
lutions to  pressing  national  concerns. 
In  this  instance,  to  make  some  mean- 
ingful progress  on  health  care  reform. 

Today  will  mark  a  turning  point  in 
that  process. 

Mr.  President,  President  Bush,  and 
his  very  able  Secretary  Louis  Sullivan, 
have  consulted  with  all  of  the  major 
stakeholders  in  our  massive,  $740  bil- 
lion health  care  system.  With  help 
from  the  Steeleman  Commission  and 
the  Horner  Task  Force  and  countless 
others,  they  have  consulted  with  the 
providers  and  the  insurers,  the  ideo- 
logical purists  and  the  advocates,  the 
academics,  the  intellectuals,  the 
economists,  the  taxpayers,  and  the 
beneficiaries.  And  in  doing  so  they 
posed  the  question  as  it  should  have 
been  posed  from  the  beginning:  "The 
depth  and  breadth  of  American  health 
care  is  unparalleled:  for  85  percent  of 
the  American  people  it  offers  ready  ac- 
cess to  the  best  medical  care  in  the 
world.  But  it  is  too  expensive,  and  for 
some  it  is  inaccessible.  How  can  we  ad- 
dress what  is  wrong  with  this  mar- 
velous system  without  disrupting  what 
is  right?" 


I  conunend  the  President.  Dr.  Sulli- 
van, and  the  hundreds  of  contributors 
to  this  behind-the-scenes  dialog,  and 
congratulate  them  on  the  proposal  re- 
leased today. 

The  President's  team  found,  as  they 
spoke  with  the  stakeholders  in  this 
world  class  health  care  system  of  ours, 
that  its  shortcomings  and  deficiencies 
could  be  readily  addressed  without  dis- 
mantling or  distorting  the  whole,  with- 
out compromising  its  strengths. 

The  President's  health  care  reform 
proposal  offers  real  relief  against  the 
high  cost  of  health  care,  even  as  it 
takes  steps  to  ratchet  down  those 
costs.  It  is  a  comprehensive  plan  to  as- 
sure all  Americans  full  and  equal  ac- 
cess to  the  best  medical  care  in  the 
world. 

As  some  of  my  colleagues  have  al- 
ready described.  President  Bush's  plan 
will  provide  access  to  all  poor  families 
through  a  fully  portable  health  insur- 
ance voucher  that  will  cover  the  cost  of 
a  health  insurance  policy. 

The  plan  will  expand  access  to  work- 
ers in  small  businesses  who  currently 
don't  have  and  cannot  find  affordable 
health  insurance  coverage,  and  do  that 
through  significant  changes  in  the 
small-group  insurance  market. 

The  plan  will  give  new  help  to  the 
middle  class  by  effectively  reducing 
their  out-of-pocket  cost  for  health  care 
coverage. 

The  plan  will  address  the  short- 
comings in  our  health  care  infrastruc- 
ture by  vastly  expanding  the  supply  of 
health  professionals  and  clinics  in 
rural  and  inner  city  areas. 

And  the  plan  will  clamp  down  on  the 
health  care  cost  spiral  at  all  levels — 
patient,  provider,  and  payor— that 
would  otherwise  undermine  any  reform 
effort. 

With  this  proposal,  the  President  has 
sounded  the  clear  bell  which  should 
bring  everyone  in  the  room  directly  to 
the  table.  The  President's  plan  con- 
tains elements  common  to  virtually  all 
of  health  care  reform  proposals  that 
have  as  yet  been  seriously  offered:  Help 
for  employees  and  employers  in  small 
businesses;  medical  liability  reform; 
cost  containment  through  appro- 
priately managed  care;  relief  for  medi- 
cally underserved  areas;  critically 
needed  assistance  for  the  middle  class 
with  the  cost  of  health  insurance,  and 
mainstream  access  for  the  poor  and 
near  poor. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  the  areas 
which  not  only  the  President  but  the 
American  people  have  identified  being 
the  chief  culprits  in  the  health  care 
crisis.  In  letters,  phone  calls,  town 
meetings  and  committee  hearings,  the 
American  people  have  described  the 
flaws  in  our  current  health  care  system 
with  great  clarity  and  precision.  The 
President  has  responded  with  a  pre- 
cisely measured  proposal  for  change. 

These  are  the  areas  in  which  there  is 
consensus— and    that,    to    my    mind, 
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means  that  we  in  Congress  now  have  a 
mandai« — to  act.  We  have  been  waiting 
cards  are  on  the  table,  until 
and  his  advisers  could 
1  srward  with  their  own  carefully 
plan.  We  have  that  now. 
can  see  that  there  are  many 
common  agreement  and  under- 
among  all  parties  to  this  de- 
here  remain  profound  areas  of 
to  be  sure,  between  and 
on  both  sides  of  the  politi- 
Perhaps  those  differences  are 
r$ore  pronounced  now  that  they 
there  in  black  and  white.  We 
cobtinue  to  wrestle  with  those, 
where  there  is  consensus,  it 
be  highly  irresponsible  of  this 
not  to  perform  in  that  office 
is  uniquely  ours — to  legislate, 
vho  would  attempt  to  hold  these 
policy  changes  hostage  until 
o|vn  more  sweeping  and  more  per- 
of  health  care  reform  are 
1 — they  do  the  American  people 
disservice,  and  they  delay  per- 
i  ndefinitely — our  sole,  obvious, 
ate  opportunity  to  provide 
rfgful  relief  to  millions  of  Amer- 
fi  milies.  Those  of  us  here  this 
afternc  on  urge  our  colleagues  to  put 
down  t  leir  bullhorns  and  tear  up  their 
press  r  ileases  and  meet  us  at  the  table 
in  the  center  of  the  room.  There  are 
still  se  its  available. 
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Mr.  l)ODD.  Mr.  President,  exactly  2 
weeks  \%o,  this  chamber  agreed  to  by  a 
vote    Senate    Concurrent 
ion  43,  a  resolution  I  introduced 
the  emancipation  of  the  Baha'i 
Iran.  I  wish  I  could  say  today 
treatment  of  the  Baha'i  faith 
im^)roved  since  this  resolution  was 
last  May.  Sadly,  Mr.  Presi- 
is  not  the  case, 
the   release   of  the   American 
and   the   emergence   of  e vi- 
ndicating a  Libyan  role  in  the 
of  Pan  Am  103,  recent  events 
certainly    brought    a    distinct 
trend  to  United  States-Iran 
In   many  ways,   Mr.   Presi- 
welcome  that  trend.  It  is  cer- 
time  for  Iran  to  cast  off  the 
of  intolerance  and  join  the 
civilization  and  democracy. 

the  treatment  of  the  Baha'i 

religious   minority   that   has 

persecuted  and  castigated  for  12 

yqars — suggests  that  Iran  still  has 

long  way  to  go. 
flresident,  since  the  Iranian  revo- 
}f  1979,  almost  200  Baha'is  have 
k:  lied,  while  15  others  are  missing 
pr(  sumed  dead.  Many  Baha'is  have 
^bitrarily  imprisoned  and  de- 
fer no  reason  other  than  their 
And  the  Baha'is  have  been  on  the 
receivl  ig  end  of  a  brazen  policy  of  dis- 
crimini  ition:  In  fact,  more  than  10,000 
Baha'ij  were  dismissed  from  their  posi- 


tions in  government  and  education  In 
the  early  1980's. 

The  United  States  and  the  United 
Nations  have  repeatedly  passed  resolu- 
tions calling  on  Iran  to  Improve  its 
treatment  of  the  Baha'is.  The  resolu- 
tion passed  by  this  Chamber  last 
month  is  only  the  latest  of  a  series  of 
resolutions  which  have  been  supported 
by  the  entire  U.S.  Senate  on  this  issue. 

And  on  December  6,  I  would  note,  the 
German  Bundestag  unanimously  adopt- 
ed a  resolution  calling  on  the  German 
Government  to  urgently  lodge  a  com- 
plaint with  the  Iranian  authorities  re- 
garding the  issue  of  the  Baha'is.  My 
hope  is  that  our  other  European  allies 
will  soon  follow  suit. 

Make  no  mistake  about  it,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent: Those  resolutions  have  had  an  ef- 
fect. Thanks  in  part  to  international 
pressure,  no  Baha'is  have  been  exe- 
cuted since  December,  1988.  As  a  result 
of  the  efforts  of  the  world  community, 
detentions  of  Baha'is  are  only  a  frac- 
tion of  their  mid-1980  level. 

But  we  have  a  long  way  to  go.  In  fact, 
in  only  the  past  month,  two  rather  dis- 
turbing events  have  occurred. 

First,  I  would  draw  my  colleagues' 
attention  to  a  statement  which  ap- 
peared in  an  Iranian  Government  news- 
paper known  as  Kayhan  Havai,  on  Jan- 
uary 8,  1992.  The  statement  notes  that 
Turkey  "has  given  free  rein  to  Baha'is 
to  rebuild  their  forces  after  the  de- 
struction of  their  operations  in  Iran." 
This  is  a  direct  confirmation  of  the  leg- 
acy of  intolerance  and  antagonism  Ba- 
ha'is have  endured  at  the  hands  of  Ira- 
nian authorities. 

Second,  just  this  month  an  Iranian 
diplomat,  Cyrus  Nasseri,  was  elected  to 
serve  as  vice  president  of  the  U.N. 
Human  Rights  Commission.  This  cer- 
tainly cannot  help  the  status  of  the 
Baha'i  faith,  nor  any  oppressed  minor- 
ity. In  fact.  The  New  York  Times,  in  a 
recent  editorial,  called  it  "like  choos- 
ing a  leader  of  the  Medellin  cartel  to 
help  control  narcotics." 

Mr.  President,  in  the  next  few  weeks, 
the  U.N.  Human  Rights  Commission 
will  take  up  the  issue  of  the  Baha'i 
faith.  I  hope  the  message  that  has  been 
sent  from  the  world  community,  in- 
cluding the  U.S.  Senate,  is  loud  and 
clear:  The  Iranians  must  improve  their 
treatment  of  this  peaceful  and  op- 
pressed minority.  Anything  less  would 
be  unacceptable. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  both  of 
these  articles  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Feb.  4,  1992] 

Wronging  Rights 
Electing  an  Iranian  diplomat.  Cyrus 
Nasseri,  to  serve  as  vice  president  of  the 
United  Nations  Human  Rights  Commission  is 
like  choosing'  a  leader  of  the  Medellin  cartel 
to  help  control  narcotics. 

Thirteen  years  after  Ayatollah  Khomeini 
ousted  the  Shah,  Iran  remains  gripped  by  a 


revolutionary  reign  of  terror.  Citizens  still 
face  arbitrary  arrest,  torture  and  public  exe- 
cution. The  ruling  mullahs  relentlessly  per- 
secute members  of  the  Bahai  faith  and  keep 
a  tight  muzzle  on  independent  political  ex- 
pression. 

Much  of  this  information  comes  from  re- 
ports of  the  Human  Rights  Commission, 
which  has  repeatedly  condemned  Iranian 
abuses.  Last  year  the  commission  noted 
modest  improvement  under  the  new  leader- 
ship of  President  Rafsanjani.  Teheran  hopes 
the  commission  will  halt  annual  monitoring 
altogether.  The  fact  that  an  Iranian  will 
serve  as  the  commission's  vice  president 
won't  hurt  Teheran's  changes. 

However.  Iran's  behavior  hasn't  improved 
nearly  enough  to  deserve  a  whitewash.  Ask 
Salman  Rushdie  or  the  survivors  of  Shahpur 
Bakhtiar,  the  murdered  former  Prime  Min- 
ister. Mr.  Nasseri's  election  shames  a  U.N. 
that  has  been  recovering  its  evenhandedness. 
Far  worse,  it  gravely  endangers  Iran's  peo- 
ple. 

Kayhan  Havai, 
January  8,  1992. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Turkish  Prime  Min- 
ister with  the  head  of  the  Baha'is  it  was  stat- 
ed that:  the  secular  government  of  Ankara 
promotes  Baha'ism. 

The  secular  government  of  Turkey  while 
disclosing  its  relations  with  the  Baha'is  an- 
nounced its  readiness  to  resolve  their  dif- 
ficulties. 

Ardal  Inunu,  the  Turkish  Deputy  Prime 
Minister,  in  the  course  of  his  meeting  with 
Ihsan  Karakle  the  head  of  the  Baha'i  group 
in  that  country,  promised  to  cooperate  in  re- 
solving the  problems  of  Baha'is  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  their  activities.  He  added 
"Baha'is  residing  in  Turkey  will  have  no  dif- 
ficulty in  expanding  their  activities." 

During  the  meeting,  which  constituted  the 
first  public  and  official  meeting  of  Turkish 
officials  with  the  leaders  of  the  Baha'i  group, 
while  claiming  that  the  Turkish  government 
is  democratic  Inunu  said:  "Ankara  protects 
the  freedom  of  conscience,  religion  and 
human  rights," 

The  head  of  the  Baha'i  group  in  Turkey, 
whose  main  headquarters  is  in  Israel,  spoke 
well  of  Kamal  Ataturk  the  founder  of  mod- 
ern Turkey  and  said:  "Baha'i  thinking  in 
connection  with  political  and  social  Issues 
has  many  similarities  with  the  principles  of 
Asturk." 

The  Turkish  government,  while  limiting 
the  sphere  of  activities  of  Muslims  in  the 
country,  prohibiting  the  Islamic  Hijab  [veil] 
in  universities,  and  expelling  the  Imam  of 
the  Iranian  Mosque  in  Istanbul,  has  given 
free  rein  to  Baha'is  to  rebuild  their  forces 
after  the  destruction  of  their  operations  in 
Iran. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  Turkey  was  the  first 
Islamic  country,  after  the  formation  of  the 
Israeli  government,  to  recognize  it  and  to  es- 
tablish diplomatic  relations  with  Tel  Aviv. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  announces  that  morning  business 
is  now  closed. 


NATIONAL  ENERGY  SECURITY  ACT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  hour 
of  10:30  having  arrived,  the  Senate  will 
now  resume  consideration  of  S.  2166, 
which  the  clerk  will  report. 


The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  bill  (S.  2166)  to  reduce  the  Nation's  de- 
pendence on  imported  oil,  to  provide  for  the 
energy  security  of  the  Nation,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration  of 
the  bill. 

amendment  NOS.  1610  THROUGH  1616 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  a  package  of  7  amendments  to  the 
desk  and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
they  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request?  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  report. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  John- 
ston] proposes  amendments  numbered  1610 
through  1616,  en  bloc. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendments  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendments  are  as  follows: 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1610 

On  page  327,  line  22,  strike  ",  Including 
HCFC-22."  and  insert  "." 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  as  you 
know,  the  original  energy  bill  was  re- 
ported by  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources  on  June  5  of 
this  year.  As  ranking  member  of  the 
Conunlttee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works,  I  have  expressed  strong  juris- 
dictional interest  in  the  bill.  In  fact, 
Senators  Johnston  and  Wallop  wrote 
to  me  on  February  5  of  last  year  to 
point  out  that  the  energy  strategy  in- 
cluded several  provisions  that  cut 
across  committee  jurisdictional  lines. 
Recognizing  the  Environment  Commit- 
tee's interest,  they  requested  my  views 
and  help  refining  the  bill. 

In  my  statement  here  on  the  Senate 
floor  in  October  I  highlighted  two  pro- 
visions of  particular  concern  with  re- 
gard to  chlorofluorocarbons  [CFC's]. 
First,  title  I  states  that  "the  reduction 
of  the  generation  of  chlorofluoro- 
carbons shall  be  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Montreal  protocol, 
unless  subsequent  Federal  legislation 
is  enacted  establishing  new  guidelines 
for  the  reduction  or  elimination  of  the 
use  of  chlorofluorocarbons.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, this  provision  completely  over- 
rides the  schedule  for  CFC  reduction 
that  was  included  in  the  Clean  Air  Act 
Amendments  of  1990,  moreover  it  elimi- 
nates the  EPA  administrator's  author- 
ity to  accelerate  the  schedule  in  the  fu- 
ture. As  I  understand  it,  however,  this 
provision  has  been  stricken  from  the 
bill  in  a  managers'  amendment. 

The  second  provision  is  related  to  the 
expansion  of  the  program  for  research 
and  development  for  natural  gas  and 
electric  heating  and  cooling  tech- 
nologies. Section  I31I  of  title  XIII  spe- 
cifically recommends  research  on 
HCFC-22  as  a  replacement  for  CFC's. 
This  is  just  the  approach  we  should  be 


avoiding.  If  the  Federal  Government  is 
going  to  support  research  on  sub- 
stitutes, we  should  focus  our  resources 
on  pure,  safe  substitutes,  not  sub- 
stances with  many  of  the  same  envi- 
ronmental hazards  as  CFC's  and  sub- 
stances that  we  in  fact  are  phasing  out 
at  this  time.  The  provision  represents 
nothing  less  than  a  step  backward  in 
our  effort  to  phase  out  the  use  of 
CFC's. 

My  amendment  is  straightforward 
and  would  merely  strike  the  reference 
to  HCFC-22.  It  does  not,  I  might  add, 
preclude  an  expansion  of  the  R&D  pro- 
gram. Certainly,  we  must  develop  sub- 
stitutes but  we  must  also  focus  our  re- 
sources on  environmentally  sound  re- 
placements. I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  amendment. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1811 

(Purpose:  To  expand  the  definition  of  elec- 
tric and  electric-hybrid  vehicles  to  specifi- 
cally include  solar  assisted  vehicles) 
On  page  33,  section  4202(4)  strike  line  16 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof: 

"sources  of  electric  current,  including, 
photovoltaic  arrays;". 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  expands  the  definition  of 
electric  and  electric-hybrid  vehicles  to 
specifically  include  solar  assisted  vehi- 
cles. A  solar  assisted  electric  vehicle 
would  have  a  greater  range  than  a  con- 
ventionally charged  electric  vehicle 
and  require  less  utility  produced 
power.  The  solar  arrays  could  be  on  the 
vehicle,  or  at  commercial  or  residen- 
tial garage  roofs.  Solar  electric  filing 
stations  could  be  set  up  in  more  remote 
areas.  DOE's  National  Laboratories  ap- 
plied solar  energy  programs  and  the 
Department  of  Transportation's  alter- 
native transportation  programs  to- 
gether have  the  expertise  to  design 
such  vehicles. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1612 

On  page  331,  line  3,  insert  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"(3)  Hybrid  power  trains  incorporating  an 
electric  motor  and  recyclable  battery  tech- 
nology charged  by  an  on-board  liquid  fuel  en- 
gine, designed  to  significantly  improve  fuel 
economies  while  maintaining  comparable  ac- 
celeration characteristics." 

On  page  331,  line  21,  after  "technology,"  in- 
sert "and  optimization  of  near-term  tech- 
nology." 

Mr.  KASTEN.  This  amendment  sig- 
nificantly strengthens  the  program 
created  by  section  13113  to  conduct  a 
research  and  development  program  on 
electric  and  electric-hybrid  vehicles.  It 
assures  competition  for  the  develop- 
ment of  batteries  and  the  development 
of  near  term  and  long-term  electric  ve- 
hicle programs. 

Two  of  the  critical  problems  facing 
the  development  of  electric  vehicles 
are  the  delivery  of  power  necessary  for 
acceleration  and  adequate  power  sup- 
plies to  drive  longer  ranges.  Critical 
technological  advances  are  needed  in 
both  of  these  areas. 

This  amendment  will  provide  for 
critical  research  in  both  near-term  ve- 


hicles and  more  advanced  vehicles. 
This  provision  is  necessary  to  bridge 
between  existing  and  advanced  tech- 
nologies. 

This  amendment  provides  economic 
incentives  for  large  and  small  manu- 
facturers and  researchers  to  partici- 
pate in  this  cost-shared  program.  It 
will  improve  the  success  of  the  near- 
term  program  to  also  help  reinforce 
public  support  for  electric  vehicles. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1613 

(Purpose:  To  provide  for  the  application  of 

certain  provisions  regarding  building  codes 

to  the  Congress) 

Page  109,  line  10,  add  new  subsection  (e)  as 
follows  "(e)  the  provisions  of  this  section 
shall  apply  to  the  United  States  Congress." 

Page  109,  line  11,  between  "Federal  agen- 
cy" and  "shall  adopt"  insert,  "and  the  Ar- 
chitect of  the  Capitol." 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1614 

(Purpose:  To  ensure  that  the  Federal  build- 
ing energy  code  and  the  industry  voluntary 
building  energy  code  take  into  consider- 
ation the  need  to  mitigate  the  levels  of 
radon  and  other  indoor  air  pollutants) 
On  page  108.  line  20,  strike  "code,  and"  and 
insert  "code;" 

On  page  108.  line  23,  strike  the  period  and 
Insert ";  and". 

On  page  106,  between  lines  23  and  24,  insert 
the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(3)  consider,  in  consultation  with  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  and  other 
Federal  agencies,  and  where  appropriate  con- 
tain, measures  to  mitigate  the  levels  of 
radon  and  other  indoor  air  pollutants  in 
cases  where  such  pollutants  may  exist." 
On  page  110,  line  18,  strike  "and". 
On  page  110,  between  lines  18  and  19.  insert 
the  following: 

"(4)  assistance  in  identifying  appropriate 
measures  to  mitigate  the  levels  of  radon  and 
other  indoor  air  pollutants;  and" 

On  page  110,  line  19,  strike  "(4)"  and  insert 
"(5)". 

On  page  111,  line  4,  before  the  comma,  in- 
sert the  following:  "including  measures 
needed  to  mitigate  the  levels  of  radon  and 
other  indoor  air  pollutants  in  cases  where 
such  air  pollutants  may  exist." 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1615 

(Purpose:  To  provide  for  the  application  of 
certain  provisions  to  the  Congress  and  Ex- 
ecutive agencies) 
Page  88.   line  five,   after  "in   the   United 

States"    add,    "including   activities   of  the 

United  States  Government." 

A.MENDMENT  NO.  1616 

(Purpose:  To  encourage  energy  efficient 
housing  through  federally  financed  mort- 
gages) 

On  page  109.  line  19,  amend  section 
6101(a)(2)  by  striking  "guarantees"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "ex- 
pends Federal  funds,  or  guarantees  or  insures 
a  loan  or". 

On  page  109,  line  20,  amend  section 
6101(a)(2)  by  inserting  the  following  "other 
than  a  building  covered  by  subsection  (d)." 
after  the  word  "building". 

On  page  109.  line  22,  amend  section 
6101(a)(2)  by  inserting  after  subsection  (c), 
the  following  new  subsections  to  section  306 
of  the  Energy  Conservation  and  Production 
Act  (Public  Law  94-385): 

"(d)  The  head  of  each  Federal  agency  that 
expends  Federal  funds,  or  guarantees  or  in- 
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loan  or  a  mortgage,  for  a  newly  con- 
residential  building:  shall  adopt  pro- 
necessary  to  assure  that,  beginning 
January    1,    1993.    any    such    residential 
meets  the  standards  established  in 
mc^t  recent  version  of  the  Model  Energy 
the  Council  of  Annerican  Building  Of- 
!^hat  is  effective  on  January  1  of  the 
which  construction  of  such  building 
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comme  iced.". 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
first  s  mendment  is  the  Chafee  amend- 
ment M  strike  a  provision  relating  to 
resear  :h  and  development  on  HCFC  22, 
as  a  n  placement  for  CFC's.  This  provi- 
sion \  'as  inadvertently  included,  and 
becaui  e  of  the  recent  Clean  Air  Act 
legisUJtion,  is  no  longer  applicable. 

second  amendment  by  Senator 
is  an  amendment  to  expand 
definition  of  electric  vehicles  to  in- 
olar-assisted  vehicles, 
third  amendment  is  by  Senator 
to  include  research  for  hybrid 
trains  incorporating  an  electric 
and    recyclable    battery    tech- 
charged  by  an  on-board  liquid 
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E*resident.  I  would  like  to  note 

amendment  has  been  modified 

( arlier  drafts  to  respond  to  con- 

sxpressed  by  the  Committee  on 

Eiivironment   and    Public    Works, 

the  Environmental  Protection 

be  consulted  regarding  indoor 

lutants  during  the  development 

energy  codes, 
sixth  amendment  is  an  amend- 
Senator  McCain  to  include  the 
Government  in  the  study  pro- 
on  waste  minimization, 
seventh  amendment  is  a  Wirth 
to  encourage  Federal  en- 
ficient  housing   through  feder- 
fiianced  mortgages. 

PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
debate  on  the  amendments, 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 

,  en  bloc, 
amendments  (Nos.  1610  through 

agreed  to,  en  bloc. 
JOHNSTON.    Mr.    President,    I 
reconsider  the  vote. 
ALLOP.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
the  table. 

motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
to. 
.  OHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
absence  of  a  quorum. 
PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 

call  the  roll, 
legislative   clerk   proceeded   to 
roll. 
lOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
consent  that  the  order  for 
call  be  rescinded. 


w  ere  ; 
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The  PRESIDENT  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Wellstone).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  last 
night's  unanimous  consent  agreement 
inadvertently  left  off  an  ajnendment  by 
Senator  Hatch  which  has  now  been 
cleared  on  radiation  exposure  com- 
pensation. 

So  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it 
be  in  order  to  submit  that  amendment 
on  his  behalf  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1617 

(Purpose:  To  make  certain  provisions  for  ju- 
dicial review  under  the  Radiation  Exposure 
Compensation  Act) 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  the  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
clerk  will  report  the  amendment. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The   Senator  from   Louisiana   [Mr.  John- 
ston], for  Mr.  Hatch,  proposes  an  amend- 
ment numbered  1617. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place,  insert  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

SEC.     .  RADIATION  EXPOSURE  COMPENSATION. 

Section  6  of  the  Radiation  Exposure  Com- 
pensation Act  (42  U.S.C.  2210  note)  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(1)  Judicial  Review.— An  individual 
whose  claim  for  compensation  under  this  Act 
is  denied  may  seek  judicial  review  solely  in 
a  district  court  of  the  United  States.  The 
court  shall  review  the  denial  on  the  adminis- 
trative record  and  shall  hold  unlawful  and 
set  aside  the  denial  if  it  is  arbitrary,  capri- 
cious, an  abuse  of  discretion,  or  otherwise 
not  in  accordance  with  law.". 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President, 
RECA,  enacted  in  1990  to  provide  com- 
pensation to  victims  of  radiation  expo- 
sure from  nuclear  weapons  develop- 
ment programs,  does  not  specify  the 
appropriate  forum  for  judicial  review 
for  claims  denied  by  the  Justice  De- 
partment which  administered  the  pro- 
gram. 

The  Hatch  amendment  to  this  act 
specifies  that  the  U.S.  district  court 
rather  than  the  claims  court  has  juris- 
diction over  these  RECA  appeals.  Local 
U.S.  district  court  judges  are  expected 
to  be  more  sympathetic  to  RECA 
claimants  who  live  in  the  same  State 
than  claims  court  judges  who  sit  in 
Washington,  DC. 

So  I  ask  for  approval. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  in  1990 
Congress  enacted  the  long  overdue  Ra- 
diation Exposure  Compensation  Act 
[RECA]  to  provide  compensation  for 
thousands  of  Americans  who  were  ex- 
posed to  dangerous  radiation  by  the 
Government's  nuclear  weapons  devel- 
opment   program    during    the    1940's, 


1950'8,  and  early  1960's,  and  who  later 
developed  certain  diseases.  The  Justice 
Department  currently  is  preparing  to 
issue  final  regulations  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  RECA,  and  compensation 
payments  may  begin  within  the  next 
few  months. 

At  the  request  of  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment, myself  and  Senator  Simpson  are 
introducing  an  amendment  to  the  en- 
ergy bill  that  would  make  an  impor- 
tant technical  amendment  to  RECA. 
The  amendment  provides  for  exclusive 
judicial  review  of  Justice  Department 
eligibility  determinations  in  U.S.  dis- 
trict court. 

At  present,  RECA  contains  no  provi- 
sion for  judicial  review.  Because  the 
act  is  a  money-mandating  statute,  dis- 
appointed claimants  may  challenge  the 
denial  of  compensation  in  the  U.S. 
Claims  Court  in  Washington,  DC.  A  re- 
cent Supreme  Court  decision,  Bowen  v. 
Massachusetts,  108  S.  Ct.  2722  (1988), 
however,  suggests  that  disappointed 
claimants  might  also  be  able  to  obtain 
review  in  U.S.  district  court.  In  short, 
because  of  an  oversight  in  the  original 
legislation,  the  proper  forum  for  RECA 
appellate  review  is  unclear.  I  am  very 
concerned  that  disappointed  claimants 
would  have  to  pay  money  to  attorneys 
to  research  and  litigate  this  very 
murky  area  of  the  law,  the  jurisdic- 
tional division  between  the  Claims 
Court  and  U.S.  district  court.  Even  ac- 
complished Federal  court  litigators 
find  this  area  daunting,  and  there  is  a 
very  real  risk  that  individuals  appeal- 
ing adverse  claims  might  file  in  U.S. 
district  court,  only  to  be  dismissed  be- 
cause they  did  not  file  in  the  Claims 
Court,  and  vice-versa. 

The  amendment,  by  providing  for  ex- 
clusive judicial  review  in  U.S.  district 
court,  will  eliminate  confusion  and  the 
inefficiency  of  having  two  potential  fo- 
rums for  review.  Thus,  this  amendment 
protects  claimants  appealing  adverse 
eligibility  determinations  by  the  Jus- 
tice Department  from  having  to  pay  at- 
torneys to  research  and  litigate  the 
collateral  procedural  question  of  the 
proper  forum  for  appellate  review.  It 
would  be  a  tragedy  if  money  appro- 
priated to  compensate  radiation  expo- 
sure victims  was  instead  consumed  to 
pay  for  wasteful  litigation  over  a  pro- 
cedural question.  As  Justice  Scalia 
said  in  Bowen,  "[NJothing  is  more 
wasteful  than  litigation  about  where  to 
litigate,  particularly  when  the  options 
are  all  courts  within  the  same  legal 
system  that  will  apply  the  same  law." 
108  S.  Ct.  at  2750  (dissenting  opinion). 

Under  my  amendment,  attorneys  rep- 
resenting RECA  claimants  would  file 
their  appeals  in  the  more  familiar 
forum  of  the  local  U.S.  district  court 
rather  than  the  U.S.  Claims  Court  in 
Washington.  I  am  confident  that  local 
U.S.  district  court  judges,  who  live  in 
the  same  States  as  disappointed  claim- 
ants, will  look  more  favorably  upon 
these  claims  than  their  Claims  Court 
counterparts  here  inside  the  beltway. 


Because  of  its  importance  to  the  effi- 
cient administration  of  the  compensa- 
tion program,  I  urge  quick  approval  for 
this  measure. 

JUDICIAL  REVIEW  AMENDMENT  TO  THE 
RADIATION  EXPOSURE  COMPENSATION  ACTT 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
Utah  [Mr.  Hatch]  if  he  would  yield  for 
the  purpose  of  a  brief  colloquy. 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  will  gladly  yield  to  my 
friend,  the  Senator  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
proud  to  have  been  a  cosponsor  of  the 
Radiation  Exposure  Compensation  Act, 
which  the  Senator  from  Utah  so  ably 
steered  to  enactment  in  the  last  Con- 
gress, and  to  have  been  a  supporter  of 
funding  for  the  program  this  year. 

The  Department  of  Justice  is  cur- 
rently adopting  final  regulations  to  im- 
plement the  program.  I  understand 
that  several  groups  of  constituents 
have  concerns  about  whether  the  pro- 
posed regulations  adequately  reflect 
the  congrressional  intent.  I,  myself,  am 
particularly  concerned  about  aspects  of 
the  proposed  regulations  which  will  ad- 
versely affect  the  Navajo  miners  and 
their  families'  claims  because  they  will 
not  allow  these  claims  to  be  treated 
with  liberality  as  intended  by  Con- 
gress. The  ability  to  use  affidavits  as 
evidence  to  prove  claims  is  also  critical 
to  many  claimants.  Yet  the  proposed 
regulations  preclude  this  option. 

Hopefully,  these  concerns  will  be  ad- 
dressed through  the  administrative 
process  and  the  program  will  be  fairly 
and  efficiently  implemented  soon. 
However,  if  the  final  regulations  are  is- 
sued without  the  satisfactory  resolu- 
tion of  these  concerns,  we  will  need  to 
address  them  in  the  next  session  of 
Congress. 

Mr.  HATCH.  The  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona is  correct  about  the  concerns 
which  have  been  expressed  regarding 
the  proposed  regulations.  I  expect  that 
any  issues  which  remain  outstanding 
after  the  final  regulations  are  pub- 
lished will  be  raised  by  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Arizona  as  well 
as  other  members  who  have  an  interest 
in  these  matters.  I  assure  my  friend 
from  Arizona  that  I  will  be  prepared  to 
work  with  him  in  the  coming  session  to 
address  his  concerns. 

Mr.  DECONCINI.  I  would  like  to 
thank  the  Senator  from  Utah  for  agree- 
ing to  withhold  a  second  amendment 
on  the  question  of  liability  for  com- 
pensation due  unidentified  survivors  of 
deceased  claimants.  I  do  not  disagree 
that  the  law  may  need  to  be  clarified 
with  respect  to  this  issue  but  I  believe 
any  move  to  limit  liability  must  be 
done  only  after  careful  study.  Do  I  un- 
derstand correctly  that  my  colleague, 
Mr.  Hatch,  is  agreeable  to  considering 
this  at  a  later  time,  together  with  any 
other  amendments  that  may  become 
necessary,  once  the  final  regulations 
are  adopted?  Is  this  correct? 

Mr.  HATCH.  Yes;  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  is  correct. 


Mr.  DECONCINI.  I  would  like  to 
thank  the  Senator  for  agreeing  to 
allow  more  time  to  assess  more  closely 
amendments  that  may  be  necessary  to 
ensure  the  fair  and  equitable  imple- 
mentation of  the  Radiation  Exposure 
Compensation  Act.  I  look  forward  to 
working  with  the  Senator  from  Utah, 
as  well  as  other  cosponsors.  on  these 
amendments  in  the  next  session. 

NATIVE  AMERICAN  PROVISION  IN  THE  ATMOS- 
PHERIC NUCLEAR  TESTING  COMPENSATION  ACT 

Mr.  MCCAIN.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Hatch]  if  he  would  yield  for  the  pur- 
pose of  a  brief  colloquy. 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  will  gladly  yield  to  my 
friend,  the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
McCain]. 

Mr.  McCain.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
distinguished  Senator  knows,  when  the 
Congress  enacted  the  Radiation  Expo- 
sure Compensation  Act,  that  act  in- 
cluded a  native  American  provision 
which  extends  compensation  to  any 
former  uranium  miner  who  is  a  mem- 
ber of  an  Indian  tribe  and  has  con- 
tracted moderate  or  severe  silicosis  or 
pneumoconiosis,  in  addition  to  lung 
cancer  and  the  other  listed  serious  res- 
piratory diseases.  This  provision  was 
included  because: 

The  Federal  Government  has  a  long- 
standing special  relationship  with  na- 
tive Americans— the  trust  resp)onsibil- 
ity. 

This  higher  level  of  responsibility  in- 
cludes a  fiduciary  duty  to  protect  the 
health  of  native  Americans  and  to  pro- 
vide for  their  health  care. 

Both  the  legrislative  and  executive 
branches  had  full  responsibility  for  the 
management  of  tribal  natural  re- 
sources and  the  health  of  the  native 
Americans  miners  during  the  time  the 
miners  worked  in  the  uranium  mines. 

The  Federal  Government  knew  of  the 
health  hazards  and  that  ventilation  of 
the  mines  would  prevent  inhalation  of 
radioactive  dust  particles,  but  did  not 
warn  of  the  risks  or  ensure  mine  safety 
standards. 

In  the  case  of  the  native  Americans, 
it  was  recognized  that  the  necessary 
documentation  was  unavailable  be- 
cause of  the  failure  of  the  Indian 
Health  Service  to  develop  and  retain 
adequate  records. 

Thereofre,  the  provision  recognizes 
the  special  situation  for  native  Amer- 
ican uranium  miners,  many  of  whom 
were  completely  dependent  upon  the 
Federal  Government  to  provide  their 
health  care  and  protect  them  from  ill 
effects  of  employment  in  the  mines. 

Such  special  treatment  is  not  dis- 
criminatory; the  Federal  Government 
often  gives  native  Americans  pref- 
erential treatment,  which  has  been 
upheld  by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  as 
permissible  because  it  is  based  on  a  po- 
litical relationship,  and  not  race. 

In  keeping  with  the  intent  of  the  act, 
compensation  is  limited  to  those  indi- 
viduals who  are  severely  disabled.  It  is 


estimated  that  this  would  compensate 
less  than  100  additional  victims,  at  the 
200  WLM  standard. 

I  would  ask  my  colleague  if  he  agrees 
with  me  that  nothing  in  his  amend- 
ment is  intended  to  alter  the  special 
circumstances  of  the  claims  of  native 
American  uranium  miners,  and  that 
such  claims  should  be  reviewed  with 
liberality? 

Mr.  HATCH.  Yes,  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  [Mr.  McCain]  is  correct. 

Mr.  MCCAIN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues,  as 
well  as  those  charged  with  implement- 
ing the  act,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  colloquy  on  the  Atmospheric 
Nuclear  Testing  Compensation  Act  be- 
tween Senators  Hatch,  McCain,  Do- 
MENici,  DeCONCINI,  and  INOUYE  be  in- 
serted immediately  following  this  col- 
loquy. 

Mr.  President,  I,  again,  want  to 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Utah  [Mr.  Hatch]  for  his  leadership  on 
this  difficult  issue,  and  for  his  continu- 
ing willingness  to  address  the  unique 
circumstances  of  the  native  American 
uranium  miners. 

I  am  confident  that  we  will  be  able  to 
continue  to  cooperate  in  the  future  on 
additional  amendments  should  they  be- 
come necessary  during  the  develop- 
ment of  the  implementing  regulations. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
Utah  [Mr.  Hatch]  if  he  would  yield  for 
the  purpose  of  a  brief  colloquy. 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  will  gladly  yield  to  my 
friend,  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  DOMENICI]. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
came involved  in  this  issue  when  the 
problem  of  lung  cancer  and  other  res- 
piratory diseases  among  uranium  min- 
ers was  brought  to  my  attention  12 
years  ago  and  I  introduced  the  first  bill 
to  provide  compensation  to  uranium 
miners.  Since  then,  I  have  taken  an  ac- 
tive role  in  an  effort  to  obtain  com- 
pensation for  the  Navajo  and  other  ura- 
nium miners.  I  am  proud  to  be  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  Atmospheric  Nuclear 
Testing  Compensation  Act,  which  I 
think  is  long  overdue.  I  would  like  to 
pose  a  question  to  my  good  friend  and 
distinguished  colleague.  Senator 
Hatch.  Does  this  legislation  address 
the  special  circumstances  of  the  Nav- 
ajo uranium  miners  and  the  Federal 
Government's  trust  responsibilities  to 
them? 

Mr.  HATCH.  Yes.  it  does.  The  legisla- 
tion recognizes  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment owes  a  special  fiduciary  duty 
to  native  Americans,  which  it 
breached,  and  therefore  gives  them  spe- 
cial treatment.  Any  former  uranium 
miner  that  meets  the  requirements  of 
the  act,  but  who  is  also  a  member  of  an 
Indian  tribe,  and  has  developed  mod- 
erate or  severe  silicosis  of 
pneumoconiosis  will  be  eligible  for 
compensation  under  the  act. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  especially  mention  the 
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contr  bution  that  this  special  group  of 
vlctiris  had  made.  Many  of  the  ura- 
mlners  were  native  Americans — 
prima  rtly  members  of  the  Navajo  na- 
whom  the  Federal  Govem- 
owes  a  special  fiduciary  duty  of 
The  Federal  Government  has  a 
trust  relationship  with 
nativ4  Americans  that  is  based  on  the 
and  agreements  that  we,  as  a 
,  have  with  their  tribes.  This 
level  of  responsibility  includes  a 
to  protect  the  health  of  native 
Amer  cans  and  to  provide  for  their 
healtl  care.  In  addition,  the  Federal 
Goveiiment  had  responsibility  for  the 
ment  of  tribal  natural  re- 
sources and  mine  safety  as  well  as  the 
of  the  miners  during  the  time 
ihiners    worked    in    the    uranium 
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>f  the  uranium  miners  performed 

for  our  Nation,  and  our  Na- 

(^ed  them  a  special  obligation  to 

their  health.  We  did  not  ade- 

y  fulfill  that  duty,  and  I  believe 

make  special  efforts  to  com- 

them  for  that  error.   I  com- 

the    Senator    from    Utah    for 

this  legislation   to   provide 

to  the  Navajo  for  the  se- 

respiratory  diseases — moderate  or 

silicosis  and  pneumoconiosis — 

t  hey  contracted. 

DeCONCINI.  Would  the  Senator 

l^ew  Mexico  yield  so  that  I  may 

this  colloquy? 

DOMENICI.  I  gladly  yield  to  my 
riend,  the  Senator  from  Arizona. 
DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  I  also 
aware  of  this  issue  many  years 
am  proud  to  cosponsor  this 
The   uranium   miners   la- 
and    the    downwinders    unwit- 
served,  to  protect  the  national 
ty    interests    of    this    country, 
case  presents  a  moral  question 
Congress:  What  is  the  appro- 
response  when  the  Federal  Gov- 
knowingly  subjects  innocent 
to  severe  health  hazards,   but 
courts  lack  authority  to  provide  an 
remedy?    The    Atmospheric 
Testing  Compensation  Act  is 
ipproprlate     compassionate     re- 
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Ma4y    of    my    Navajo    constituents 

in  uranium  mines  near  Cam- 

.nd  Tuba  City,  AZ.  From  my  per- 

as   a   member   of  the   Select 

on  Indian  Affairs,  the  treat- 

of  these   native   American   ura- 

miners  strikes  me  as  a  blatant 

of  the  trust  responsibility. 

Federal  Government  has  a  his- 

and    unique    legal    relationship 

mtive  Americans  under  which  it 

the  responsibility  to  provide 

protect  the  health  of  native 

.  Most  native  Americans  are 

etely  dependent  upon  the  Indian 

Service  for  their  health  care. 

1  ative  American  miners  depended 

IHS  doctors  to  warn  them  and 

them  from  the  harmful  effects 


of  employment  in  the  mines.  While  it 
is  tragic  that  the  Federal  Government 
placed  the  national  security  interests 
above  the  health  of  the  miners — native 
Americans  and  nonnative  Americans — 
it  is  shameful  that  the  IHS  did  not  ful- 
fill its  special  obligations  to  native 
Americans  by  warning  them  of  the 
risks  or  effectively  implementing  mine 
safety  standards. 

I  agree  that  this  legislation  should 
compensate  native  Americans  for  the 
serious  respiratory  diseases  that 
stemmed  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's negligent  acts.  As  I  understand 
it,  the  respiratory  diseases  that  are 
most  prevalent  among  these  native 
American  miners  are  silicosis  or 
pneumoconiosis.  There  is  a  require- 
ment in  the  act  that  those  eligible  for 
compensation  have  a  moderate  or  se- 
vere case  because  the  intent  of  this  leg- 
islation is  to  compensate  those  individ- 
uals with  serious  respiratory  diseases. 

These  native  Americans  lived  in  very 
remote  areas  of  Utah,  New  Mexico,  and 
Arizona.  Unfortunately,  some  of  these 
people  had  great  difficulty  even  getting 
to  the  IHS  treatment  facilities  and 
may  therefore  have  few,  if  any,  medical 
records.  In  addition,  even  if  they  could 
reach  IHS  very  few  pulmonary  special- 
ists have  been  available  to  treat  them. 
Consequently,  the  diagnosis  contained 
in  their  records  are  often  ambiguous. 

In  light  of  the  breach  of  the  Federal 
Government's  trust  responsibilities  to 
native  Americans  and  the  consequent 
difficulties  they  and  their  families  will 
have  in  proving  their  claims,  I  believe 
those  that  review  these  claims  should 
review  them  liberally.  Where  there  is 
an  ambiguity,  evidence  should  be  con- 
sidered in  a  light  most  favorable  to  the 
native  American  claimants.  Senator 
Hatch,  is  this  not  the  intent  of  the 
committee? 

Mr.  HATCH.  Yes  it  is. 

Mr.  MCCAIN.  Would  the  Senator  from 
Utah  yield  so  that  I  may  join  this  col- 
loquy on  the  issues  of  the  injuries  suf- 
fered by  Indian  people? 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  my  friend  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  MCCAIN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  the  Atmospheric 
Nuclear  Testing  Compensation  Act. 
This  legislation  provides  a  long  over- 
due remedy  to  victims  who  have  been 
denied  redress  by  a  judicial  system 
that  is  not  equipped  to  provide  them  a 
remedy.  I  would  like  to  commend  Sen- 
ator Hatch  and  Senator  Kennedy  for 
their  efforts  to  provide  relief  to  those 
who  have  suffered  from  mistakes  of  the 
Federal  Government.  I  would  also  like 
to  voice  my  agreement  with  Senators 
Hatch,  Domenici,  and  DeConcini  that 
the  claims  of  native  Americans  should 
be  reviewed  liberally. 

The  Federal  Government  does  indeed 
owe  special  obligations  to  Indian  na- 
tions. In  exchange  for  lands  ceded  to 
the  United  States  by  Indian  tribes 
under  the  provisions  of  treaties,  execu- 


tive orders,  and  various  acts  of  the 
Congress,  the  Federal  Government  has 
assumed  various  fldiciary  duties.  The 
Snyder  Act  of  1921  provided  the  formal 
legislative  authorization  for  Federal 
health  care  for  Indians  by  authorizing 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  expend 
funds  for  the  "relief  of  distress  and 
conservation  of  the  health  of  Indians." 
The  Federal  Government  has  provided 
health  care  to  native  Americans  since 
the  early  19th  century  and  our  most  re- 
cent declaration  regarding  Indian 
health  care  is  in  the  1988  amendments 
to  the  Indian  Health  Care  Improvement 
Act  of  1976. 

As  vice  chairman  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Indian  Affairs,  I  know  what 
medical  care  is  available  to  native 
Americans.  Unfortunately,  the  situa- 
tion today  is  not  very  different  from 
that  which  gave  rise  to  the  Indian 
Health  Care  Improvement  Act  of  1976, 
where  the  Congress  found,  "the  unmet 
health  needs  of  the  American  Indian 
people  are  severe  and  the  health  status 
of  the  Indians  in  far  below  that  of  the 
general  population  of  the  United 
States.  "  Some  of  the  reasons  cited  in 
the  1976  act  included,  inadequate,  out- 
dated, and  undermanned  facilities; 
shortages  of  personnel;  insufficient  lab- 
oratory and  hospital  services;  lack  of 
access  to  health  services  due  to  remote 
residences,  undeveloped  communica- 
tion and  transportation  systems;  and 
lack  of  safe  water  and  sanitary  waste 
disposal  services. 

Although  improvements  have  been 
made  since  1976,  I  know  that  many  of 
these  problems  still  exist.  Conditions, 
for  example,  on  the  Navajo  Reservation 
are  such  that  it  is  often  difficult  for 
these  very  ill  people  to  reach  IHS 
treatment  centers.  Therefore,  Senator 
DeConcini  is  quite  right,  many  of  these 
may  have  incomplete  medical  records 
because  of  the  inaccessibility  of  treat- 
ment centers.  Moreover,  because  medi- 
cal specialists  have  not  been  readily 
available,  the  examining  physicians 
may  not  have  had  the  expertise  to  di- 
agnose some  of  the  diseases  covered  in 
this  legislation.  I  fear  that  this  may 
unfairly  penalize  some  deserving  vic- 
tims. 

The  intent  of  the  legislation  is  to  be 
compassionate.  I  share  the  belief  of 
Senator  DeConcini  that  when  the 
claims  of  native  American  uranium 
miners  are  reviewed,  they  should  be  re- 
viewed with  liberality.  If  there  are  any 
grey  areas,  claims  should  be  reviewed 
in  favor  of  granting  compensation  to 
Indian  claimants. 

In  addition,  I  believe  that  Indians 
should  be  compensated  for  other  dis- 
eases contracted  as  a  result  of  the  Gov- 
ernment's breach  of  its  trust  respon- 
sibilities, namely  moderate  or  severe 
silicosis  and  pneumoconiosis.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  S.  1994  provides  for 
such  compensation  and  I  am  therefore 
pleased  to  cosponsor  this  bill. 


Mr.  mOUYE.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Utah  yield  so  that  I  might  join  in  this 
colloquy? 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  gladly  yield  to  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  Mr.  Inouye,  the 
chairman  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Indian  Affairs. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  as  co- 
sponsor  of  the  Atmospheric  Nuclear 
Testing  Compensation  Act  I  am  proud 
that  this  body  is  preparing  to  right  a 
longstanding  injustice,  and  as  chair- 
man of  the  Select  Committee  on  Indian 
Affairs,  I  would  like  to  underscore 
some  of  the  Statements  that  my  col- 
leagues have  just  made. 

The  Federal  Government  certainly 
has  a  unique  political  relationship  with 
native  Americans.  In  this  cir- 
cumstance, the  native  American  min- 
ers could  not  speak  English— and  as  I 
understand  it  there  is  no  word  in  the 
Navajo  language  for  "radiation" — and 
thus  these  miners  had  no  understand- 
ing of  the  dangers  presented  by  their 
employment.  They  looked  to  the  only 
doctors  available,  the  Indian  Health 
Service,  who  examined  them  and  stud- 
ied them,  to  inform  and  protect  them 
from  those  hazards.  By  failing  to  in- 
form them  of  the  dangers,  the  Federal 
Government  violated  its  obligations  to 
them.  By  failing  to  ensure  mine  safety 
standards,  when  it  knew  that  ventila- 
tion of  the  mines  would  alleviate  the 
problem,  it  violated  its  obligation  to 
them.  I  agree  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  compensate  native  Amer- 
ican uranium  miners  for  the  con- 
sequences of  its  negligent  acts. 

With  the  enactment  of  the  Indian 
Health  Care  Improvement  Act  of  1976 
the  Congress  declared  "that  it  is  the 
policy  of  this  Nation,  in  fulfillment  of 
its  special  responsibilities  and  legal  ob- 
ligation to  the  American  Indian  people, 
to  meet  the  national  goal  of  providing 
the  highest  possible  health  status  to 
Indians  and  to  provide  existing  Indian 
health  services  with  all  resources  nec- 
essary to  effect  that  policy."  With  that 
act,  we  recognized  that  our  Nation  has 
fallen  short  of  meeting  our  obligations 
to  native  Americans.  As  my  colleague. 
Senator  McCain,  pointed  out,  although 
provision  of  health  care  to  native 
Americans  has  improved,  problems  per- 
sist. Because  of  the  inadequacy  and  in- 
accessibility of  treatment  facilities, 
and  shortages  of  specialists  during  the 
time  period  covered  by  the  act,  as  well 
as  up  to  the  present,  I  am  sure  that  na- 
tive Americans  who  will  be  eligible 
under  this  act  will  have  difficulties 
proving  their  claims.  Therefore,  I  agree 
that  the  native  American  claims 
should  be  reviewed  with  liberality. 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  would  like  to  point  out 
that  such  special  treatment  of  native 
American  claims  would  not  be  racially 
motivated  or  discriminatory.  The  rela- 
tionship between  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  Indian  tribes  is  a  political 
one  and  therefore,  this  would  be  politi- 
cally based  and  not  racially  based.  Is 
that  true? 


Mr.  MCCAIN.  Yes,  it  is  true.  The  Fed- 
eral Government  accords  Indian  na- 
tions special  status  because  of  the  gov- 
emment-to-government  relationship. 
The  Supreme  Court  has  ruled  that  such 
special  status  is  not  discriminatory  be- 
cause the  classification  is  based  on  a 
political  relationship  and  not  race.  Ex- 
amples of  our  special  treatment  of  In- 
dian and  native  peoples  can  be  found  in 
the  Indian  Reorganization  Act  of  1934 
which  accords  employment  preferences 
for  qualified  Indians  in  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs,  and  the  Buy  Indian  Act, 
enacted  in  1910,  which  provides  for  In- 
dian preferences  in  Federal  contract- 
ing. The  Atmospheric  Nuclear  Testing 
Compensation  Act  is,  in  my  view,  en- 
tirely consistent  with  200  years  of  Fed- 
eral law  and  policy  relating  to  Indian 
and  native  peoples. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
Utah  [Mr.  Hatch]  if  he  would  yield  for 
the  purpose  of  a  brief  colloquy. 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  will  gladly  yield  to  my 
friend,  the  Senator  flrom  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  Domenici]. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I  be- 
came involved  in  this  issue  when  the 
problem  of  lung  cancer  and  other  res- 
piratory diseases  among  uranium  min- 
ers was  brought  to  my  attention  12 
years  ago  and  I  introduced  the  first  bill 
to  provide  compensation  to  uranium 
miners.  Since  then,  I  have  taken  an  ac- 
tive role  in  an  effort  to  obtain  com- 
pensation for  the  Navajo  and  other  ura- 
nium miners.  I  am  proud  to  be  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  Atmospheric  Nuclear 
Testing  Compensation  Act,  which  I 
think  is  long  overdue.  I  would  like  to 
pose  a  question  to  my  good  friend  and 
distinguished  colleague.  Senator 
Hatch.  Does  this  legislation  address 
the  special  circumstances  of  the  Nav- 
ajo uranium  miners  and  the  Federal 
Government's  trust  responsibilities  to 
them? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  debate  on  the  amendment? 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment. 

Without  objection,  the  amendment  is 
agreed  to. 

So  the  amendment  (No.  1617)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1618 

(Purpose:  To  require  the  Secretary  of  Energy 
to  establish  the  Mldcontinent  Energy  Re- 
search Center  at  the  University  of  Kansas) 
Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  on  behalf  of 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Dole], 
the  Republican  leader. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
clerk  will  report  the  amendment. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Wallop). 
for  Mr.  Dole,  proposes  an  amendment  num- 
bered 1618. 


Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  344.  between  lines  18  and  19.  insert 
the  following  new  section: 
sec.  13im.  midcontinent  energy  research 
center 

(a)  Finding.— Congress  finds  that  petro- 
leum resources  in  the  mldcontinent  region  of 
the  United  States  are  very  large  but  are 
being  prematurely  abandoned. 

(b)  Purposes.— The  purposes  of  this  section 
are  to— 

(1)  improve  the  efficiency  of  petroleum  re- 
covery; 

(2)  increase  ultimate  petroleum  recovery; 
and 

(3)  delay  the  abandonment  of  resources. 

(c)  Establishment.- The  Secretary  shall 
establish  the  Mldcontinent  Energy  Research 
Center  at  the  University  of  Kansas  In  Law- 
rence, Kansas,  (referred  to  in  this  section  as 
the  "Center")  to- 
ll) conduct  research  In  petroleum  geology 

and  engineering  focused  on  improving  the  re- 
covery of  petroleum  from  existing  fields  and 
established  plays  in  the  upper  mldcontinent 
region  of  the  United  States;  and 

(2)  ensure  that  the  results  of  the  research 
described  in  paragraph  (1)  are  transferred  to 
users. 

(d)  Research.- 

(1)  In  general.— In  conducting  research 
under  this  section,  the  Center  shall,  to  the 
extent  practicable,  cooperate  with  agencies 
of  the  Federal  Government,  the  States  In  the 
mldcontinent  region  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  affected  industry. 

(2)  Programs. — Research  programs  con- 
ducted by  the  Center  may  include — 

(A)  data  base  development  and  transfer  of 
technology: 

(B)  reservoir  management; 

(C)  reservoir  characterization; 

(D)  advanced  recovery  methods;  and 

(E)  development  of  new  technology. 

(e)  Authorization  of  appropriations.- 
There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  such 
sums  as  are  necessary  to  carry  out  this  sec- 
tion. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  today  I  am 
bringring  before  the  Senate  an  amend- 
ment to  establish  a  Mldcontinent  En- 
ergy Research  Center  at  the  University 
of  Kansas. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  325  billion 
barrels  of  oil  remain  in  existing  na- 
tional oil  fields  that  have  been  pre- 
maturely abandoned.  Clearly,  any  well- 
balanced  national  energy  strategy 
must  work  to  end  this  horrible  waste  of 
our  natural  resources.  By  improving 
the  efficiency  of  petroleum  recovery 
and  delaying  the  abandonment  of  re- 
sources, our  country  can  dramatically 
increase  its  ultimate  petroleum  recov- 
ery. 

The  University  of  Kansas  Energy  Re- 
search Center  is  uniquely  quaJified  for 
this  task.  Operating  since  1981,  the  KU 
center  has  a  nationally  well-regarded 
program  emphasizing  technology 
transfer.  Getting  the  technology  to  the 
driller  is  key  because  many  of  the  oper- 
ators in  the  mldcontinent  energy  area 
are  independents  who  have  almost  no 
research  support. 
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I  u*ge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
estab  ishment  of  the  Midcontinent  En- 
lesearch  Center  at  the  University 
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WALLOP.    Mr.    President,    this 
has  been  cleared,   to  my 
.  on  both  sides. 
PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  Is  there 
debate? 
without  objection,  the  amend- 
is  agreed  to. 

the   amendment   (No.    1618)   was 
to. 

WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
reconsider  the  vote. 

JOHNSTON.  I  move  to  lay  that 

on  the  table, 
motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
to. 
JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
I  he  absence  of  a  quorum. 

PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
will  call  the  roll, 
legislative  clerk   proceeded   to 
roll. 
WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
consent  that  the  order  for 
q^iorum  call  be  rescinded. 

PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 

ion,  it  is  so  ordered. 

WALLOP.    Mr.    President,    the 

No.  1614  should  be  listed 

senator  Chafee  as  a  cosponsor  of 

a  mendment,  and  I  so  ask  unani- 

consent. 

PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
ion,  it  is  so  ordered. 
WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
absence  of  a  quorum. 
PRESIDING     OFFICER.      The 

call  the  roll, 
legislative   clerk   proceeded    to 
roll. 
JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
consent  that  the  order  for 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 

ion,  it  is  so  ordered. 

JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 

consent  that  three  amend- 

be  taken  off  the  list  as  follows: 

amendment  on  limits  on  par- 

on    by    companies:     a    Riegle 

on     PUHCA    books    and 

both  of  those  were  covered  in 

yesterday;  and  a  Riegle 

on  environmental  restora- 
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PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
ion,  it  is  so  ordered. 
ADAMS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
as  th(  ugh  in  morning  business  for  a  pe- 
riod I  ot  to  exceed  7  minutes. 

The   PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


rHE  BUSH  HEALTH  CARE 
PROPOSAL 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  President,  in  his 
State  of  the  Union,  President  Bush 
caUe<  for  comprehensive  health  care 
refon  a.  But  yesterday  in  Cleveland  he 
offere  1  us  only  Band-Aids,  not  real  re- 


form. This  plan  is  what  I  call  the  "two- 
too-too"  plan.  It  took  2  years  to  de- 
velop but  it  is  too  little,  too  late. 

For  2  years  the  President's  health 
care  task  force  studied  the  plan,  and 
they  finally  agree  we  face  a  major 
health  crisis.  This  major  health  crisis 
is  in  and  a  part  of  our  health  care  sys- 
tem. We  have  all  known  this  for  many 
years  and  have  been  trying  to  do  some- 
thing. We  are  grateful  that  this  has 
now  been  acknowledged  because,  as 
Senator  Chafee  said  yesterday,  nmybe 
with  the  recognition  by  the  adminis- 
tration that  something  needs  to  be 
don6,  we  can  move  these  health  care 
plans  which  have  already  passed  out  of 
committee  in  the  Senate  and  are  mov- 
ing in  the  Congress,  so  that  we  will  get 
a  comprehensive  health  care  plan,  be- 
cause costs  are  out  of  control  and  mil- 
lions of  people  simply  do  not  have  ac- 
cess to  health  care. 

The  disappointing  truth,  however,  of 
the  Bush  proposal  and  why  I  cannot 
support  the  proposal  that  came  out  in 
the  speech  in  Cleveland  is  it  will  do 
nothing  to  change  the  system.  The 
plan  does  not  match  the  diagnosis  and 
does  not  offer  a  cure. 

First,  it  does  not  control  costs.  It  is 
now  estimated  that  S800  billion  or  13 
percent  of  our  GNP  goes  for  health  care 
costs.  It  does  not  ensure  access.  It  does 
not  guarantee  choice  or  quality  health 
care.  Tax  credits  or  vouchers  just  are 
not  enough  to  help  low-income  fami- 
lies. These  are  families  that  are  work- 
ing full  time  but  there  is  not  enough  in 
this  for  them  to  purchase  health  care. 
These  families  do  not  have  the  money 
up  front  to  buy  health  care  when  they 
may  receive  a  tax  credit  a  year  later, 
or  they  may  not  pay  any  taxes  on 
which  to  apply  a  credit.  Therefore, 
they  will  have  to  go  through  a  com- 
plicated process  of  getting  an  insured 
credit. 

Income  tax  deductions  will  not  help 
middle-class  Americans  who  do  not 
have  health  care  now.  What  will  they 
deduct  if  they  do  not  get  the  medical 
care  they  need  because  they  have  .in- 
surance. Under  this  plan,  we  will  be 
asking  people  to  buy  more  and  more 
expensive  care. 

I  am  really  surprised  at  the  President 
because  he  waited  so  long  to  offer  us  so 
little.  But  I  am  grateful  at  least  we 
have  something  with  which  we  can  say 
we  are  going  to  start  to  work  with. 

He  bashed  the  Medicare  Program,  a 
program  that  provides  universal  cov- 
erage for  our  elderly,  and  he  threatens 
to  go  after  it  with  a  hatchet,  continu- 
ing a  10-year  pattern  of  cutting  Medi- 
care. He  ignores  the  long-term  health 
care  for  which  America's  elderly  and 
their  families  are  clamoring. 

We  need  health  care  reform,  and  we 
must  build  on  the  best  of  our  current 
system.  We  need  a  plan  that  Is  not 
afraid  to  make  serious  and  meaningful 
changes.  That  is  the  type  of  plan  that 
I  am  grateful  I  had  the  opportunity  to 


be  a  part  of  drafting  in  the  Senate  com- 
mittee during  these  last  3  weeks. 

Health  America  which  has  been  sup- 
ported and  was  started  by  the  majority 
leader  and  the  task  force  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  is  a  responsible  approach. 
It  guarantees  individuals  coverage.  It 
guarantees  controls  of  skyrocketing 
costs.  And  it  maintains  individual 
choice  of  doctors,  and  of  hospitals. 

This  maintains  the  insurance-type 
system.  It  would  also  reform — and  we 
support  this  portion  of  President 
Bush's  proposal — the  small  insurance 
market  for  business  to  eliminate  pre- 
existing medical  conditions  and  other 
barriers  to  access.  It  does  not  do  you 
any  good  to  have  a  plan  if  you  are  not 
allowed  to  participate  in  it  or  if  mem- 
bers of  your  family  are  not  allowed  to 
participate  in  it;  and  it  will  enhance 
our  public  health  care  by  improving 
the  quality  of  care  for  everyone. 

Today  President  Bush  tried  to  use 
language  of  health  care  reform  to  mask 
what  is  really  a  do-nothing  proposal  for 
the  American  people.  The  only  thing 
his  plan  will  do  at  this  point — that  is 
why  we  have  to  improve  it — is  to  trans- 
fer more  money  out  of  the  pockets  of 
ordinary  people  and  businesses  and 
into  the  pockets  of  the  insurance  in- 
dustry. That  is  not  health  care  reform. 
That  is  status  quo. 

The  plan  that  I  call  for  and  the  plan 
that  has  been  called  for  as  Health 
America  is  a  plan  that  has  been  devel- 
oped over  many,  many  years,  over 
many  reports,  and  adopts  many  of  the 
recommendations  of  the  Pepper  Com- 
mission. 

I  also,  with  Senator  Simon,  offered  an 
amendment  which  is  now  part  of  their 
bill  which  would  control  costs  up  to 
hundreds  of  billions  of  dollars  by  sim- 
ply providing  that  States  can  opt  out 
of  this  plan,  which  is  the  employer 
plan,  and  go  to  a  single-payer  plan  if 
they  want.  That  is  going  to  be  some- 
thing that  is  going  to  be  debated  at 
great  length  in  this  Chamber. 

The  second  part  is  that  there  be  a  ne- 
gotiation between  the  insurance  pro- 
viders and  doctors,  the  people  who  are 
paying  and  the  people  who  are  serving 
it,  on  what  the  basic  fee  should  be 
under  these  basic  services  under  Health 
America.  If  they  cannot  agree,  it  will 
be  done  by  mandatory  arbitration  so 
we  get  a  true  control  of  costs  but  not 
an  arbitrary  one;  one  that  is  worked 
out  by  the  parties  who  are  living  and 
working  in  the  field. 

But  most  important  of  all,  every 
family  will  have  the  opportunity  to  ei- 
ther belong  to  the  employers'  plan  or 
to  an  insurance  plan  that  the  Govern- 
ment will  create  out  of  the  Medicaid 
system  so  that  they  will  have  access  to 
basic  services. 

I  just  hope — I  really  go  further  than 
that,  Mr.  President— I  pray  that  the 
President  will  work  with  us  and  not 
just  be  stuck  with  tax  and  credits  but 
will  go  with  the  true  reforms  that  we 
have  started. 


I  have  also  Introduced  a  long-term 
home  health  care  bill  which  will  be  fol- 
lowing behind  this,  I  hope,  which  would 
be  funded  by  an  increase  in  certain  pre- 
miums for  the  higher  income  that  are 
on  Medicare  and  on  the  disabled.  It  can 
be  financed  and  will,  but  it  has  to  be 
taken  in  slow  steps  and  we  recognize 
that.  But  it  is  something  that  I  have 
put  forth  so  that  we  can  look  at  it,  and 
begin  to  talk  about  it. 

But  most  important  of  all  is  that  we 
move  forward  with  this  health  care 
plan  for  the  average  American  citizen 
who  is  just  a  job  loss  away,  or  shift  of 
job  away,  from  losing  health  care  bene- 
fits. 

We  have  moved  on  this  in  the  Con- 
gress. I  hope  we  pass  it.  And  we  are  cer- 
tainly willing  to  negotiate  on  points 
that  people  may  have  differences,  but  if 
we  do  not  pass  this,  we  fail  a  duty  to 
the  American  people. 

I  thank  the  President.  I  thank  the 
committee  for  their  time.  I  yield  the 
floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NATIONAL  EMERGENCY  SECURITY 
ACT 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  I  intend 
at  this  point  to  speak  generally  in 
favor  of  the  bill  crafted  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Louisiana  and 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  President,  though  I  firmly  be- 
lieve that  the  Persian  Gulf  war  was 
fought  primarily  for  reasons  and  prin- 
ciples other  than  to  preserve  this  Na- 
tion's supply  of  imported  oil,  I  do  not 
deny  that  the  Nation's  energy  security 
was  an  important  factor  in  our  decision 
to  liberate  Kuwait.  This  undeniable 
fact  has  led  us  all  to  reassess  U.S.  en- 
ergy policy  and  has,  I  hope,  given  us 
the  political  will  to  change  that  policy 
to  incorporate  the  lessons  we  learned 
in  the  gulf  war,  and  to  at  least  start  us 
on  the  road  toward  a  greater  degree  of 
energy  independence. 

The  bill  currently  before  the  Senate 
is  a  somewhat  diluted  representation  of 
that  political  will.  On  the  one  hand, 
this  bill  contains  a  variety  of  strong 
provisions  that  will  promote  energy  ef- 
ficiency, increase  the  use  of  renewable 
energy,  and  modify  regulations  that  in- 
hibit the  wise  use  of  domestic  energy 
resources.  The  bill  will  create  job  op- 
portunities for  many  Americans.  It  will 
improve  the  quality  of  our  environ- 
ment.   This    country    has   waited   for 


more  than  a  decade  for  this  opportu- 
nity. 

On  the  other  hand,  this  proposal  does 
not  include  the  one  provision  that 
would,  by  itself,  do  more  to  enhance 
our  national  energy  security  than  all 
of  the  other  titles  of  the  bill  combined. 
I  speak,  of  course,  Mr.  President,  of  the 
CAFE  standards  proposals,  which  I 
have  introduced  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Bryan]. 

Frankly,  Mr.  President,  I  am  not  cer- 
tain that  it  was  a  good  strategic  deci- 
sion on  the  part  of  the  promoters  of 
CAFE  standards  not  to  offer  the  Bryan- 
Gorton  CAFE  bill,  S.  279,  as  an  amend- 
ment at  this  point.  When  fully  imple- 
mented, S.  279  would  reduce  our  de- 
pendence on  oil  by  2.8  million  barrels 
per  day,  and  would  result  in  a  signifi- 
cant improvement  in  domestic  air 
quality.  It  seems  irrational  that  we  are 
not  at  least  discussing  such  a  measure 
or  proposing  amendments  to  such  a 
measure  within  the  context  of  this  bill. 
We  will,  however,  live  to  fight  that  bat- 
tle another  day. 

As  for  those  measures  that  are  in- 
cluded in  S.  2166,  many  will  indeed  con- 
tribute to  our  national  energy  security 
and  environmental  quality.  I  am  par- 
ticularly pleased  that  the  Senate  has 
chosen  to  endorse  a  national  effort  to 
adopt  a  least-cost  energy  planning 
strategy.  The  Pacific  Northwest  has 
been  a  national  leader  in  this  field  for 
more  than  a  decade,  and  is  proving 
that  such  a  system  is  both  practicable 
and  in  the  long-term  best  interests  of 
the  region. 

This  bill  also  establishes  an  aggres- 
sive energy  efficiency  program  under 
which  national  efficiency  standards 
will  be  developed  for  industrial  equip- 
ment, lighting,  windows,  showerheads, 
buildings,  and  manufactured  housing. 
It  will  also  require  State  utility  com- 
missions to  eliminate  fiscal  disincen- 
tives for  utility  investment  in  con- 
servation. Again,  I  am  proud  to  say 
that  these  are  all  fields  in  which  the 
Northwest  has  been  a  pace  setter,  rath- 
er than  a  follower. 

To  promote  the  use  of  alternative 
fuels,  S.  2166  places  Federal.  State,  mu- 
nicipal, and  private  vehicle  fleets  on  an 
aggressive  alternative  fuel  vehicle  buy- 
ing schedule,  under  which  nearly  all 
new  fleet  vehicles  will  use  alternative 
fuels  by  2000. 

Pierce  County  Transit  in  my  State 
has  gotten  a  head  start  on  this  legisla- 
tion by  purchasing  natural  gas-powered 
buses,  of  which  it  will  have  50  running 
by  the  end  of  this  year.  The  perform- 
ance of  those  vehicles  has  thus  far  been 
excellent,  and  I  look  forward  to  similar 
results  across  the  Nation. 

On  the  production  side  of  the  energy 
equation,  S.  2166  will  facilitate  the  pro- 
duction and  transportation  of  clean 
burning  natural  gas,  and  will  encour- 
age the  development  of  a  variety  of  in- 
novative and  promising  renewable  en- 
ergy resources. 


The  bill  will  also  reform  the  licens- 
ing process  for  nuclear  powerplants  in 
a  way  that  will  maintain  the  Nuclear 
Regulatory  Commission's  stringent 
safety  review  responsibilities,  but  at 
the  same  time  reduce  the  opportunity 
for  nuclear  poorer  opponents  to  inap- 
propriately delay  projects  using  dila- 
tory tactics.  This  reform  will  help  revi- 
talize our  nuclear  power  Industry  and 
will  subsequently  reduce  domestic 
emissions  of  greenhouse  gases. 

The  development  of  oil  and  gas  re- 
sources on  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
is  also  a  stated  priority  in  this  legisla- 
tion. I  am  more  skeptical  about  this 
section  of  the  bill  than  most  others,  be- 
cause I  am  unwilling  to  see  the  spec- 
tacular coastline  of  Washington  State 
threatened  by  OCS  development. 

For  this  reason,  I  will  offer,  at  some 
point  in  this  debate,  an  amendment 
that  will  codify  the  existing  adminis- 
trative moratorium  barring  that  OCS 
development  off  Washington  shore 
until  the  year  2000. 

All  in  all.  this  is  a  good  bill— not  per- 
fect, not  all-encompassing,  but  very 
good.  Congratulations  are  due  to  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming,  together  with  the 
members  of  their  committee,  on  their 
work.  They  know  better  than  I  how  dif- 
ficult it  has  been  to  reach  this  point. 

I  express  the  hope  simply  that  the 
Senate  will  work  with  the  House  to  put 
a  signable  energy  bill  on  the  Presi- 
dent's desk  before  the  end  of  this  Con- 
gress. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1619 

(Purpose:  To  condition  company  participa- 
tion in  certain  programs  on  nondiscrimina- 
tion against  U.S.  manufacturers  of  vehicle 
parts) 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  John- 
ston), for  Mr.  Levin,  proposes  an  amendment 
numbered  1619. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  31.  line  20,  after  the  period,  insert 
the  following  new  sentence:  "The  regulations 
governing  compliance  with  sections  4102, 
4103.  and  4104  shall  be  developed  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and 
shall  require  that  the  procurement  practices 
of  manufacturers  of  alternative  fuel  vehicles 
and  diesel  trucks  that  are  purchased,  leased, 
or  otherwise  acquired  in  order  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  such  sections  do  not  dis- 
criminate against  United  States  manufactur- 
ers of  motor  vehicle  parts.". 

On  page  38,  between  lines  8  and  9,  insert 
the  following  new  paragraph: 

(2)  the  openness  of  a  manufacturer's  pro- 
curement practices  to  United  States  manu- 
facturers of  vehicle  parts; 
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40,  between  lines  4  and  5,  insert 
following  new  paragraph: 

procurement  practices  of  the  manu- 
do  not  discriminate  against  United 
nanufacturers  of  vehicle  parts; 

40,  line  5.  strike  "(2)"  and  insert 
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334.  between  lines  13  and  14,  insert 

follbwing  new  subsection: 

Dp.MESTic  Parts  Manufacturers.— In 

out  this  section,  the  Secretary,  in 

consultktion   with   the    Secretary   of  Com- 

ihall  issue  regulations  to  ensure  that 

prcjcurement  practices  of  participating 

and  associated  equipment  manufac- 

lo  not  discriminate  against  United 

nanufacturers  of  vehicle  parts. 

pa  fe  334,  line  14,  strike  "(g)"  and  insert 
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38.  line  9.  strike  "(2)"  and  insert 
38.  line  17,  strike  "(3)"  and  insert 

38.  line  22.  strike  "(4)"  and  insert 

39.  line  3.  strike  "(5)"  and  insert 
39.  line  11.  strike  "(6)"  and  insert 
39,  line  14.  strike  "(7)"  and  insert 
39.  line  20.  strike  "(8)"  and  insert 


40.  line  22.  strike  "(3)"  and  insert 

41.  line  3.  strike  "(4)"  and  insert 


LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  the 
amencknent  I  am  proposing  would  con- 
dition company  participation  in  var- 
ious a:  ternative  fuel  programs  on  non- 
discrir  lination  against  U.S.  parts  sup- 
pliers. 
United  States  auto  parts  suppliers 
top  quality  parts  at  competi- 
but  have  found  it  virtually 
impoaf  ble  to  sell  to  the  Japanese  auto- 
both  in  Japan  and  here  in  the 
States.  This  inability  to  sell  to 
Japanese  automakers  combined 
recession  in  the  auto  industry 
esulted  in  record  numbers  of 
States  partsmakers  going  out  of 
By  one  estimate,  one  U.S. 
goes    bankrupt    every    16 


pi  ices. 


tie 


I  ave  about  a  $5  billion  auto  parts 
urplus  excluding  Japan.  But  we 
than  1  percent  of  the  Japa- 
billion  auto   parts  market, 
$11  billion  auto  parts  trade  def- 
th   Japan  is  growing.   Here   at 
have  not  fared  that  much  bet- 
Japanese  transplant  that  has 
the  United  States  the  longest 
buys  about  16  percent  of  its 
'rom  traditional  United  States 
importing    the    rest    or 
ftom   transplanted  Japanese 
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This  amendment  would  condition 
compa  ly  participation  in  alternative 
fuel  fl(  ets  and  electric  vehicle  research 
and  d  svelopment  and  demonstration 
prografns  on  their  not  discriminating 


against  U.S.  parts  suppliers.  It  sends 
the  message  that  the  Congress  is  con- 
cerned about  our  domestic  parts  indus- 
try, and  makes  clear  that  if  a  company 
wants  to  benefit  from  Government  pro- 
grams it  cannot  discriminate  against 
competitive  U.S.  partsmakers. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  by  Senator  Levin  would 
condition  company  participation  in 
various  alternative  fuels  programs  on 
nondiscrimination  against  U.S.  parts 
suppliers. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  debate  on  the  amendment? 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment. 

The  amendment  (No.  1619)  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote. 

Mr.  BURNS.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  I  might  proceed  for  5  min- 
utes as  in  morning  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senator  may  proceed. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  important  and  reassuring  news 
for  the  Senate.  I  have  read  in  the  New 
York  Times  this  morning  that  a  secret 
report  at  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  has  cleared  the  agency  of  the 
charges  that  earlier  secret  reports  were 
politically  slanted. 

The  details  of  this  secret  report  are 
reported  in  full  by  that  formidable 
journalist.  Elaine  Sciolino,  under  the 
heading  "C.I.A  Panel  Rejects  View 
That  Reports  Were  Slanted." 

The  head  of  the  CIA,  Mr.  Gates,  was 
evidently  not  available  to  comment. 
The  lead  story  in  the  New  York  Times 
reports  that  he  is  in  the  Middle  East 
arranging  the  overthrow  of  the  head  of 
the  Government  of  Iraq. 

The  report  is  evidently  the  work  of  a 
Mr.  Edward  W.  Proctor  who  was  Dep- 
uty Director  of  Intelligence,  DDI,  in 
the  1970's. 

It  says,  and  I  quote  from  this  secret 
report  as  printed  in  the  Times: 

Distortion  was  not  perceived  as  pervasive 
and  had  much  to  do  with  poor  people-man- 
agement skills  and  mlsperceptions  arising 
from  the  review,  coordination  and  editing  of 
an  analyst's  work. 

We  are  glad  to  know  that  distortion 
was  not  pervasive  and  the  psycho-bab- 
ble about  people  management  skills  is 
reassuring  in  the  sense  that  the  CIA  is 
entering  the  mainstream  of  the  Amer- 
ican bureaucracy  and  is  no  longer  an 
organization  on  the  periphery. 

But,  sir,  may  I  say,  as  one  who  raised 
these  issues  along  with  others,  that 
there  was  never  any  charge  from  us  of 
distortion  and  political  slanting.  It  was 
simply   that  an  enormous   event  had 


been  missed,  which  was  the  collapse  of 
communism  and  of  the  breakup  of  the 
U.S.S.R.  in  the  face  of  the  evidence  and 
an  analytic  argument  that  it  was  com- 
ing. 

In  the  full  issue  of  Foreign  A^airs, 
Adm.  Stansfleld  Turner,  in  the  open, 
speaks  of  the  "enormity  of  the  failure" 
of  the  intelligence  community.  It  was 
his  community,  his  watch.  This  is  an 
admiral.  He  said  "I  was  there."  saying 
that  the  standard  of  living  in  the 
U.S.S.R.  was  about  that  of  the  United 
Kingdom. 

In  the  current  issue  of  Foreign  Serv- 
ice Journal  they  speak  of  the  "gar- 
gantuan failure  of  the  Agency  to  un- 
derstand the  problems  of  Communist 
economies." 

No  one  is  charging  bad  faith,  and  by 
speaking  to  the  issue  of  bad  faith  they 
avoid  the  enormity  of  the  failure  itself. 
The  economists  speak  to  this.  Dale 
Jorgenson  of  Harvard  said  that  the 
failure  to  understand  the  coming  col- 
lapse of  the  Soviet  economy  and  of 
these  managed  economies  generally, 
was  comparable  to  the  incapacity  of 
economists  to  figure  out  the  problems 
of  the  1930's. 

There  is  nothing  wrong  with  being 
wrong.  It  is  only  wrong  when  you  deny 
it,  when  you  avoid  it,  when  you  divert 
attention  from  it. 

I  fear,  sir,  that  the  Agency  is 
frittering  away  its  authority  with  this 
kind  of  behavior,  to  have  a  secret  re- 
port and  give  it  to  the  press  imme- 
diately— not  the  Presiding  Officer,  not 
to  me,  not  to  any  Senator  that  I  know 
of,  although  you  can  read  about  it  in 
the  Times. 

I  fear  the  secrecy  system  is  out  of 
control  because  it  has  no  means  to  cor- 
rect itself.  You  know,  the  secrecy  sys- 
tem got  us  to  the  point  where  in  1987. 
2  years  before  the  Berlin  Wall  came 
down,  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
was  reporting  that  per  capita  income 
in  East  Germany  was  higher  than  in 
West  Germany.  If  you  believed  that, 
you  will  believe  anything,  and  we  did. 

Well,  it  is  not  so  much  a  problem 
that  we  made  a  mistake  as  it  is  that  we 
are  denying  the  mistake. 

In  this  morning's  Washington  Post  a 
fine  editorial  speaks  very  positively 
about  the  proposals  by  Senator  Boren 
and  Mr.  McCurdy  on  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  intelligence  community. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Ms. 
Sciolino's  article  and  the  Washington 
Post  editorial  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

CIA  Panel  Rejects  View  That  Reports 

Were  Slanted 

(By  Elaine  Sciolino) 

Washington,  February  6.— A  Central  Intel- 
ligence Agency  task  force  appointed  in  the 
aftermath  of  the  grueling  confirmation  hear- 
ings of  Robert  M.  Gates  as  the  country's  es- 
pionage chief  rejects  the  assertion  that  the 


agency  has  systematically  slanted  intel- 
ligence over  the  years,  C.I.A.  officials  said 
today. 

The  findings,  included  in  a  classified  report 
recently  submitted  to  Mr.  Gates  for  his  ap- 
proval, largely  blame  poor  management  and 
the  inexi)erience  of  some  analysts  for  allow- 
ing the  perception  of  purposely  slanted  intel- 
ligence to  flourish,  a  view  articulated  by  Mr. 
Gates  during  his  confirmation  hearing  last 
November. 

"Distortion  was  not  perceived  as  pervasive 
and  had  much  to  do  with  poor  people-man- 
agement skills  and  mlsperceptions  arising 
from  the  review,  coordination  and  editing  of 
an  analyst's  work,"  said  an  agency  official 
who  paraphrased  the  panel's  report.  But  the 
official,  who  spoke  on  the  condition  of  ano- 
nymity, added  that  the  report  concluded 
that  a  few  instances  of  "modest  concern" 
warranted  "remedial  action." 

As  an  in-house  body,  the  panel  was  not  ex- 
pected to  criticize  the  agency  harshly  or  to 
make  drastic  recommendations.  And  the  re- 
port, which  was  never  intended  to  be  made 
public,  has  already  been  criticized  by  some 
former  and  current  Intelligence  officials  for 
not  going  far  enough. 

The  panel  was  established  by  Mr.  Gates  as 
one  of  a  dozen  study  groups  after  he  was  con- 
firmed as  Director  of  Central  Intelligence.  It 
was  headed  by  Ekiward  W.  Proctor,  who  was 
Deputy  Director  of  Intelligence  in  the  1970's 
and  who  now  works  for  the  agency  on  a  con- 
tract basis. 

The  panel  defined  the  slanting  of  intel- 
ligence, or  "politicization."  narrowly,  de- 
scribing it  as  the  alteration,  delay  or  sup- 
pression of  an  assessment  to  avoid  offending 
a  policymaker.  At  the  hearings,  critics  char- 
acterized the  problem  more  broadly,  to  in- 
clude the  skewing  of  analysis  to  influence 
decision  making  or  to  promote  the  personal 
views  of  an  analyst  or  manager.  The  critics 
said  it  even  extended  to  the  fostering  of  an 
intimidating  atmosphere  that  led  to  self-cen- 
sorship among  analysts. 

The  report,  which  was  based  on  interviews 
with  more  than  100  agency  analysts  and 
managers  and  written  surveys  submitted 
anonymously  by  250  others,  did  not  deny 
that  analysts  asserted  that  Intelligence  had 
been  tailored.  Indeed,  the  surveys  were  full 
of  sharp  complaints,  particularly  among 
less-experienced  analysts,  that  managers  had 
unfairly  edited,  delayed  or  rejected  reports 
because  they  did  not  conform  to  what  the 
manager  thought  they  should  say. 

Many  in  the  agency  also  complained  that 
their  work  was  unnecessarily  edited  or 
changed  in  the  review  process  in  which  sev- 
eral analysts  examine  the  reports  before 
they  are  approved. 

MORE  TRAINING  SUGGESTED 

Agency  officials  say  that  the  surveys  accu- 
rately reflect  the  views  of  the  analytical  side 
of  the  agency.  More  than  75  percent  of  those 
chosen  at  random  to  participate  returned  the 
surveys. 

The  report  recommended  on-the-job  train- 
ing for  analysts  and  managers  to  better  un- 
derstand the  importance  of  objective  intel- 
ligence, a  reduction  in  the  layers  of  review, 
the  inclusion  of  dissenting  views  in  analyt- 
ical papers,  the  encouragement  of  full  debate 
of  issues  and  the  publication  of  internal  pro- 
cedures to  deal  with  accusations  of 
politicization. 

The  recommendations  do  not  seem  to  go 
beyond  those  made  by  Mr.  Gates  at  the  hear- 
ings. 

"If  that's  what  the  recommendations  are, 
they  all  sound  good,  but  they  aren't  as  far- 
reaching  as  many  observers,  including  my- 


self, feel  is  necessary."  said  Harold  P.  Ford, 
a  former  senior  analyst  who  testified  against 
Mr.  Gates  at  the  hearings  and  who  still 
works  part-time  for  the  agency  as  a  consult- 
ant. 

Mr.  Ford  said  that  the  tailoring  of  intel- 
ligence was  never  "pervasive"  in  the  agency. 
But  he  added.  "Where  it  did  exist  it  was 
more  than  just  a  matter  of  mlsperceptions 
and  poor  management  skills."  He  continued, 
"It  sounds  as  though  they're  treating  the 
matter  very  gingerly." 

TRYING  TO  EXPLAIN  TAILORING 

One  official  who  praised  the  report  said 
that  many  of  the  complaints  came  from 
younger,  less-experienced  analysts  who 
might  have  tailored  their  papers  to  please 
their  superiors.  Another  official  noted  that 
analysts  at  the  agency  always  tended  to  be- 
lieve that  their  work  is  edited  or  suppressed 
because  it  is  politically  incorrect,  while 
managers  would  argue  that  it  may  not  be 
good  enough  or  does  not  reflect  the  institu- 
tional view  of  the  agency. 

But  other  current  and  former  intelligence 
officials  said  that  the  report  missed  the 
point. 

"To  conclude  that  politicization  is  not 
widespread  is  irrelevant,"  said  one  intel- 
ligence official.  "What's  important  is  that 
it's  happening  at  all,  that  people  feel  too  in- 
timidated to  write  what  they  believe  or  that 
their  views  get  changed  by  senior  managers 
who  want  to  push  the  conclusions  in  one  di- 
rection." 

Another  official  who  had  seen  the  report 
simply  called  it  "cautious." 

Mr.  Gates'  confirmation  as  the  nation's  es- 
pionagre  chief  was  threatened  by  accusations 
by  former  C.I.A.  officials  who  said  that  Mr. 
Gates  slanted  intelligence  during  his  years 
as  a  senior  C.I.A.  official  in  the  19e0's,  either 
to  fit  his  pessimistic  views  of  the  Kremlin  or 
to  please  his  superiors. 

GATES'  ATTEMPT  TO  HEAL 

But  Mr.  Gates  convinced  the  majority  of 
the  Senate  Intelligence  Committee  that  he 
was  not  guilty  of  tailoring  intelligence  and 
vowed  to  remove  even  the  "perception"  that 
intelligence  could  be  slanted  or  politicized 
and  to  be  more  sensitive  to  agency  employ- 
ees. 

In  his  closing  statement,  he  admitted  that 
it  was  "discouraging"  to  see  that  old  prob- 
lems about  management's  role  in  the  ana- 
lytic process  and  worries  about  the  tailoring 
of  intelligence  "have  not  diminished  In  in- 
tensity even  in  the  years  since  I  left  the 
agency." 

Soon  after  he  assumed  the  job  as  director, 
he  moved  to  heal  the  wounds  opened  in  the 
confirmation  hearings.  In  his  first  message 
to  senior  managers,  he  assured  them  that  he 
wanted  to  work  with  everyone  in  the  agency 
and  told  them  his  door  would  be  open  to 
them.  He  also  made  phone  calls  to  the  ana- 
lysts who  still  work  for  the  agency  and  who 
had  signed  sworn  affidavits  critical  of  him, 
telling  them  that  he  would  not  punish  them 
for  their  actions. 

Another  study  group  recommended  the  cre- 
ation of  an  office  to  devise  a  plan  for  an  elec- 
tronic intelligence  network  that  would 
transmit  classified  reports,  maps,  satellite 
photographs  and  graphic  designs  directly  to 
the  computer  terminals  of  senior  Adminis- 
tration officials.  The  agency  has  already 
completed  a  study  estimating  the  cost  of  the 
network,  which  would  send  reports  through- 
out the  day  six  days  a  week. 

The  panel  also  said  that  issues  like  secu- 
rity control  and  the  effect  on  personnel  had 
to  be  examined  before  such  a  network  could 
be  created. 


"Right  Kind  of  Inteluoence" 

With  everyone  agreeing  that  the  passing  of 
the  Cold  War  dictates  a  review.  Congress  has 
proposed  a  reorganization  of  the  nation's  in- 
telligence agencies;  the  Bush  administra- 
tion's own  plan  is  due  soon.  A  somewhat 
similar  non-le^slated  initiative  was 
launched  in  the  Carter  years.  It  entailed,  as 
does  this  one,  a  challenge  to  the  existing  dis- 
position of  turf.  It  succumbed  to  the  weight 
that  the  Pentagon  was  able  to  wield  at  a 
time  of  prominent  Soviet  threat.  The  De- 
fense Department  itself  may  still  be  immune 
to  the  sort  of  full-scope  review  of  mission 
and  structure  that  now  faces  the  intelligence 
community.  But  with  the  diffusion  of  the  So- 
viet threat,  it  becomes  possible  and  nec- 
essary to  zero  in  on  the  intelligence  agen- 
cies. 

Sen.  David  Boren  and  Rep.  Dave  McCurdy. 
chairman  of  the  intelligence  committees, 
offer  their  ideas  by  way  of  Inviting  a  dia- 
logue with  the  executive  branch  on  a  matter 
in  which  President  Bush,  a  former  chief  of 
intelligence  with  a  strong  interest  in  the  ma- 
chinery as  well  as  the  substance  of  policy,  is 
an  essential  interlocutor.  The  chairmen  do 
not  mean  to  proceed  adversarially,  but  they 
do  mean  to  assert  a  broad  reading  of  the 
oversight  function.  By  tackling  this  project 
together,  and  with  bipartisan  support,  they 
strengthen  the  congressional  hand.  It  adds 
further  to  congressional  leverage  that  the 
CIA  is  a  much  battle-worn  agency  and  that 
its  current  director.  Robert  Gates,  has  in- 
curred heavy  obligations  to  stay  on  Capitol 
Hill's  good  side. 

Not  that  the  Boren-McCurdy  proposals 
should  be  whooped  through.  They  are  com- 
plex and  will  require  hard  scrutiny.  Some 
heavy  turf  wars  are  ensured  by  the  fact  that 
the  proposals  undertake  to  move  around  the 
expensive  intelligence  assets  (satellites, 
electronics)  of  the  collection  agencies.  Fur- 
ther controversy  is  added  by  the  proposal  to 
empower  a  new  director  of  National  Intel- 
ligence— a  "czar" — to  run  separate  bodies 
dealing  with  collection,  analysis  and  clan- 
destine operations;  this  last  function  would 
be  reserved  for  a  much-reduced  CIA.  Pooling 
the  different  departments'  now-dispersed 
analysis  capabilities  is  a  keen  issue:  One  bu- 
reaucrat's streamlining  is  another's  stifling 
of  healthy  competitive  analysis. 

To  Insiders,  the  inputs— the  flow  of  re- 
sources— may  be  the  crux.  To  the  rest  of  us, 
what  must  matter  most  are  the  outputs:  the 
quality,  timeliness  and  policy  relevance  of 
intelligence.  But  intelligence  should  not 
only  produce  "the  right  kind  of  intel- 
ligence." as  Sen.  Boren  says.  The  agencies 
must  be  open  to  the  outside,  and  they  must 
respect  the  law.  The  world  is  changing.  So 
should  they. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  [Mr. 
Rockefeller].  The  Senator  from  New 
York  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Moynihan  per- 
taining to  the  introduction  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  254  are  located  in  to- 
day's Record  under  "Statements  on  In- 
troduced Bills  and  Joint  Resolutions.") 

Mr.  MO'VTSIIHAN.  Mr.  President,  see- 
ing no  Senator  seeking  recognition.  I 
respectfully  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  is  on  the 
floor  and  wishes  to  speak. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
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lELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 

much  and  I  thank  the  able 

from  New  York. 

^resident,  I  am  going  to  get  per- 

And  I  hope  I  will  be  forgiven  for 

on  the  Senate's  time  for  a 

minutes    while    I    point    with 

pride  to  a  marvelous  mo- 

the  lives  of  the  Helms  family. 

I  want  to  brag  a  little  bit 

Jennifer  Knox,   even   though   I 

to  that  age-old  axiom  that 

ain't  bragging  if  you  can 

t." 

Jennifer  Knox  is  the  oldest  of 

.nd  my  five  granddaughters.  (We 

we     blessed     with      two     fine 

.)  Jennifer  is  a  senior  at  Hale 

^hool  in  Raleigh,  and  years  ago, 

was  hardly  big  enough  to  lift 

on    basketball,    she    began 

practicing  the  art  of  free 

Then  she  developed  consider- 

sltill  at  jump  shots. 
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110  pounds,  I  have  never  seen 

sl^m  dunk.  She  is  fast  on  her  feet 

ex  jcuting  complex  plays  is  now  al- 

ipstinctive  with  her. 

result.  Mr.  President,  this  past 

night,   February   4,   Jennifer 

icored  the  1.000th  point  of  her 

s<  hool  career.  I  could  not  be  there 

ler  do  it,  but  I  must  confess  I  be- 

a    little    misty-eyed    when     I 

about  it  on  the  telephone  a  few 

later. 

will  go  off  to  college  in  Sep- 

on  a  full  scholarship  or,  to  be 

two    scholarships.    One    was 

for  her  basketball  prowess,  the 

/as  awarded  to  Jennifer  because 
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Mr.  Johnston.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  qui  irum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objecti  Dn,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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NATIC  NAL  ENERGY  SECURITY  ACT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
slderal  ion  of  the  bill. 


AMENDMENT  NO.  ISZO 

(Purpose:  To  amend  portions  of  the  bill  per- 
taining- to  Public  Utility  Holding  Company 

Act  reform) 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  pleased  to  say  that  we  have  now 
reached  agreement  with  Senator  San- 
ford,  and  Senators  Bond  and  Kasse- 
BAUM.  on  the  very  sticky  question  of 
capital  structures  with  respect  to  ex- 
empt wholesale  generators. 

Mr.  President,  what  the  amendment 
says  that  this  law  is: 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
Federal  law.  nothing  In  this  paragraph  shall 
prevent  a  State  regulatory  authority  from 
taking  such  action,  including  action  with  re- 
spect to  the  allowable  capital  structure  of 
exempt  wholesale  generators,  as  such  State 
regulatory  authority  may  determine  to  be  in 
the  public  Interest  as  a  result  of  performing 
evaluations — 

Called  for  in  the  paragraph. 

And  the  evaluations  called  for  in  the 
paragraph  are  for  them  to  determine 
whether  or  not  it  is  appropriate  to  re- 
quire an  equity-debt  ratio  of  35-65,  or 
in  other  words,  some  higher  percentage 
of  equity.  That  is  the  power  of  State 
regulators  under  State  law,  and  we  are 
just  clearing  up  that,  we  are  not  affect- 
ing that  State  power. 

It  does  not  affect  the  Narragansett 
doctrine.  It  does  not  affect  State  law 
with  respect  to  a  State's  incorporation 
law.  In  other  words,  a  State  PUC  would 
not  be  able  to  reach  out  beyond  its  bor- 
ders and  affect  the  incorporation  laws 
or  another  State  pursuant  to  this. 

But  we  did  want  to  make  clear  that 
whatever  powers  PUC's  have  under 
State  law,  which  in  virtually  every 
case  is  plenary  power,  with  respect  to 
the  capital  structures  of  utilities,  that 
they  retain  that  power.  And  if,  for  ex- 
ample, they  should  make  this  evalua- 
tion and  determine  that  an  EWG,  an 
exempt  wholesale  generator,  should 
have  a  particular  kind  of  capital  struc- 
ture, then  acting  under  their  powers 
under  State  law,  they  could  make  that 
order. 

And  that  is  what  this  amendment 
does,  is  make  that  clear. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  send  the  amend- 
ment to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its  imme- 
diate consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  John- 
ston], for  Mr.  Sanford  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Bono,  and  Mrs.  Kassebaum),  proposes  an 
amendment  numbered  1620. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  392,  line  11,  strike  the  quotation 
marks  and  the  final  period. 

On  page  392,  between  lines  11  and  12.  insert 
the  following: 

"(C)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  Federal  law.  nothing  in  this  paragraph 


shall  prevent  a  State  regulatory  authority 
from  taking  such  action,  including  action 
with  respect  to  the  allowable  capital  struc- 
ture of  exempt  wholesale  generators,  as  such 
State  regulatory  authority  may  determine 
to  be  in  the  public  interest  as  a  result  of  per- 
forming evaluations  under  the  standards  of 
subparagraph  (A). 

"(D)  Notwithstanding  section  124  and  para- 
graphs (1)  and  (2)  of  section  U2(a),  each  State 
regulatory  authority  shall  consider  and 
make  a  determination  concerning  the  stand- 
ards of  subparagraph  (A)  in  accordance  with 
the  requirements  of  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of 
this  section,  without  regard  to  any  proceed- 
ings commenced  prior  to  the  enactment  of 
this  paragraph. 

"(E)  Notwithstanding  subsections  (b)  and 
(c)  of  section  112,  each  State  regulatory  au- 
thority shall  consider  and  make  a  deter- 
mination concerning  whether  it  is  appro- 
priate to  implement  the  standards  set  out  in 
subparagraph  (A)  not  later  than  one  year 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  para- 
graph.". 

On  page  391,  line  7.  before  "consider."  in- 
sert "had  a  proceeding  to". 

On  page  390.  line  12.  delete  "incremental". 

At  the  end  of  line  14  on  page  390,  add  the 
following:  ":  (A)",  and  on  line  22,  after  "util- 
ities", add  "(B)  the  impact  on  consumers 
arising  from  the  fact  that  the  exempt  whole- 
sale generator  will  own  the  eligible  facility 
at  the  end  of  the  term  of  a  power  sales  con- 
tract." 

Mr.  SANFORD.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  relating  to  the  debt/equity 
provisions  has  now  been  cleared  on 
both  sides. 

First,  I  would  like  to  comment  on 
the  provisions  addressing  the  issue  of 
the  appropriate  debt/equity  ratios  for 
exempt  wholesale  generators.  I  think  it 
is  no  secret  that  I  had  sought  some- 
what different  and  more  stringent 
standards  regarding  such  a  ratio,  but  in 
the  spirit  of  compromise,  I  have  agreed 
to  support  the  provisions  contained  in 
this  amendment.  I  would  like,  however, 
to  note  my  concerns  about  this  issue. 

PUHCA  BACKGROUND 

Title  XV  would  amend  the  Public 
Utility  Holding  Company  Act,  which  is 
commonly  referred  to  as  PUHCA.  Spe- 
cifically, title  XV  would  provide  a 
blanket  exemption  from  the  investor 
and  consumer  protection  provisions  of 
PUHCA  for  holding  companies  owning 
wholesale  electric  power  generation  fa- 
cilities in  an  unlimited  number  of 
States. 

I  do  not  think  I  am  alone,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, in  coming  to  this  floor  having 
heard  loud  and  clear  from  different 
constituents  in  my  State  who  have 
widely  varying  views  about  the  wisdom 
of  the  massive  changes  to  PUHCA  that 
are  embodied  in  title  XV.  Indeed,  some 
of  my  constituents  have  urged  me,  as  a 
member  of  the  Banking  Committee,  to 
do  all  I  can  under  the  rules  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  object  to  consideration  of  this 
title,  since  the  Public  Utility  Holding 
Company  Act  is  and  always  has  been  a 
matter  of  Banking  Committee  jurisdic- 
tion. Other  constituents  in  my  State 
have  urged  me  to  do  all  I  can  to  see 
that  title  XV  is  enacted  exactly  as  it 
was  reported  from  the  Energy  Commit- 
tee. 
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This  new  class  of  exempt  wholesale 
generators — commonly  referred  to  as 
EWG's — created  by  title  XV  is  expected 
to  compete  with  oiu-  Nation's  regulated 
public  utilities  to  construct  new  elec- 
tric powerplants.  I  had  initially  in- 
tended to  offer  an  amendment  that 
would  simply  provide  that  these  EWG's 
could  not  be  capitalized  with  more 
than  65-percent  debt  unless  the  appro- 
priate State  regulatory  commissions 
authorized  a  greater  percentage.  My 
reason  for  doing  so  relates  to  my 
deepseated  concerns  with  the 
overleveraging  of  America. 

PROBLEMS  WFTH  LEVERAGE 

It  is  widely  acknowledged  that  the 
beneficiaries  of  this  legislation  will  fi- 
nance their  powerplant  projects  with 
tax-deductible  nonrecourse  debt  in 
amounts  far  in  excess  of  the  proportion 
of  debt  that  could  be  used  by  a  regu- 
lated public  utility  if  it  built  the  same 
powerplant.  Some  argue  that  because 
of  an  anomaly  in  our  Federal  tax  laws, 
EWGs  may  be  able  to  use  their  highly 
leveraged  capital  structures  to  tap  into 
the  equity  base  of  utilities,  one  of  the 
few  equity  bases  that  survived  the 
1980s. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  also  widely 
acknowledged  that  EWGs  will  receive 
contracts  that  both  guarantee  them  a 
stream  of  income  and  assure  that  our 
public  utilities  will  continue  to  bear 
all  the  risks  of  owning  and  operating 
the  underlying  electric  power  produc- 
tion facilities.  Some  have  described 
this  as  a  form  of  the  no-risk  capitalism 
that  characterized  the  1980's.  Indeed, 
many  public  utility  companies  and  oth- 
ers across  the  country  have  urged  us  to 
reject  PUHCA  reform  outright  on  the 
ground  that  PUHCA  was  first  enacted 
in  large  measure  because  multistate 
holding  companies  were  using  inordi- 
nate amounts  of  debt  that  in  turn  im- 
posed great  financial  burdens  on  the 
Nation's  consumers  of  electricity. 

Indeed,  as  I  know  most  of  my  col- 
leagues have  examined  the  many  ideas 
for  lifting  our  economy  out  of  the  re- 
cession, we  are  constantly  being  told 
that  the  usual  tools  to  address  such 
crisis,  including  monetary  policy  stim- 
ulants, are  limited  by  the  tremendous 
overleveraging  in  America.  Our  con- 
sumers have  too  much  debt,  our  Gov- 
ernment has  too  much  debt,  and  our 
corporations  have  too  much  debt. 

Proponents  of  PUHCA  reform  see  it 
otherwise.  They  admit  the  PUHCA  was 
enacted  consciously  to  protect  consum- 
ers, as  well  as  investors  in  securities, 
and  that  Congress  focused  specifically 
on  the  risks  that  excessive  leverage 
presented  to  both  groups.  I  know  some 
claim,  however,  that  times  have 
changed  since  1935  and  that  PUHCA 
now  stands  as  nothing  more  than  an 
anachronistic  barrier  to  the  develop- 
ment of  multistate  enterprises  that 
would  provide  an  alternative  supply  op- 
tion to  those  utilities  that  wished  to 
purchase  electricity  for  resale  rather 
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than  continuing  to  construct  all  their 
own  generating  plants.  Many  have  as- 
serted that  PUHCA  reform  presents  no 
new  financial  risk  in  general  and  that 
the  use  of  substantial  debt  by  EWG's 
presents  no  new  financial  risk  in  par- 
ticular. 

UNFAIR  ADVANTAGE 

Our  brief  hearings  before  the  Securi- 
ties Subconunittee  did  not  contain 
enough  specific  evidence  to  convince 
me  that  this  new  class  of  EWG's  nec- 
essarily will  compete  with  regulated 
utilities  on  the  bases  of  inherently  su- 
perior technology  or  operating  skills 
that  will  bring  the  increased  economic 
efficiencies  promised  by  supporters  of 
this  legislation.  However,  as  I  pointed 
out  earlier,  the  testimony  submitted  to 
our  subcommittee  did  demonstrate 
that  EWG's  will  use  levels  of 
nonrecourse  debt  that  approach  90  per- 
cent or  more  of  total  project  cost.  In 
contrast,  as  a  result  of  regulatory  re- 
quirements and  the  constraints  im- 
posed by  the  capital  markets,  the  cap- 
ital structure  of  a  regulated  utility 
typically  consists  of  approximately  50- 
percent  equity  and  50-percent  debt. 

As  the  Senate  is  aware,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, there  is  a  strong  Federal  tax  bias 
in  favor  of  debt  financing;  for  example, 
interest  on  debt  is  tax  deductible  while 
dividends  on  equity  are  not  deductible. 
Because  of  this,  many  public  utilities 
and  others  assert  that  the  more  highly 
leveraged  EWG's  will  have  a  substan- 
tial and  taxpayer-subsidized  cost  of 
capital  advantage  over  equity  inten- 
sive utilities.  If  this  artificially  in- 
duced cost  of  capital  advantage  can  be 
maintained,  I  am  afraid  it  could  enable 
EWG's  consistently  to  underbid  utili- 
ties for  the  construction  of  new  gener- 
ating plants  while  at  the  same  time 
paying  their  equity  holders  a  higher 
rate  of  return  than  permitted  for  regu- 
lated utilities.  In  short,  if  this  argu- 
ment is  correct,  the  competition  envi- 
sioned by  the  Energy  Committee  will 
not  occur  on  a  level  playing  field. 

Ordinarily,  however,  the  tax  induced 
cost  of  capital  advantage  resulting 
from  excessive  leverage  could  not  be 
maintained.  For  most  businesses,  pro- 
viders of  equity  and  lenders  would  both 
demand  greater  financial  returns  to 
compensate  them  for  the  added  risks  of 
higher  leverage.  In  turn,  this  addi- 
tional compensation  to  the  providers  of 
capital  would  offset  most  of  the  tax  ad- 
vantages that  would  otherwise  result 
from  excessive  leverage. 

Normally,  electric  power  generating 
plants  are  subject  to  this  financial 
market  discipline  against  piling  dollar 
of  debt  upon  dollar  of  debt.  There  is  a 
substantial  amount  of  risk  associated 
with  utility  plant  investment.  Such 
plants  require  a  large  capital  invest- 
ment, have  a  single  purpose,  and  can- 
not be  moved.  Past  history  indicates 
that  fuel  costs  are  wholly  unpredict- 
able. Finally,  there  can  be  no  certainty 
as  to  whether  the  projected  consumer 


demand  necessary  to  support  the  plant 
will  be  sustained  over  the  long  useful 
life  of  the  plant.  Given  these  risk  fac- 
tors, prospective  lenders  to  highly  le- 
veraged EWG's  would  ordinarily  de- 
mand high  interest  rates — perhaps  ap- 
proaching junk  bond  levels — in  order  to 
compensate  them  not  only  for  the  time 
value  of  the  money  they  provide,  but 
also  for  the  greater  risk  that  such  a 
high  amount  of  leverage  entails. 

But,  Mr.  President,  EWG's  expect  to 
avoid  the  prohibitively  high  interest 
rates  their  high  degree  of  leverag^e  nor- 
mally would  require  by  shifting  the 
risks  associated  with  operation  of  the 
EWG's  powerplant  to  the  utility  that 
purchases  EWG  power  through  a  long 
term  contract.  Under  these  contracts, 
capacity  charges  mandatory  power  pur- 
chases, fuel  adjustment  clauses  and 
similar  provisions  will  assure  that  the 
EWG  is  guaranteed  a  stream  of  income 
from  the  utility  sufficient  to  assure 
lenders  that  the  EWG  will  be  able  to 
repay  its  debts.  The  utility  will  of 
course  not  be  compensated  by  the  EWG 
for  assuming  such  risks  since  any  such 
compensation  would  in  effect  shift  the 
risk  back  to  highly  leveraged  EWG  and 
subject  it  to  interest  rates  that  would 
jeopardize  its  viability. 

If  this  scenario  of  high  leverage  ma- 
terializes, Mr.  President,  there  can  be 
serious  financial  consequences  for  con- 
sumers, for  taxpayers  and  for  regulated 
public  utilities.  For  one  thing,  the  sub- 
stantial levels  of  equity  now  invested 
by  utilities  in  electric  generating 
plants  will  necessarily  be  reduced  to 
the  extent  incremental  or  replacement 
capacity  is  built  by  highly  leveraged 
EWG's. 

Second,  regulated  utilities  could 
have  their  cost  of  capital  for  their  own 
future  projects  increased  if  they  rely  to 
any  substantial  extent  on  power  pur- 
chases from  highly  leveraged  EWG's. 
Private  sector  rating  agencies  have  al- 
ready made  it  plain  that  utilities  with 
substantial  EWG  contracts  may  have 
the  project  indebtedness  of  the  EWG 
attributed  them. 

In  such  a  case,  the  imputed  debt 
would  reduce  the  equity  to  debt  ration 
the  utility  would  be  deemed  to  have 
when  it  seeks  to  finance  its  own  new 
projects.  Faced  with  such  a  situation, 
the  utility  could  be  required  either  to 
raise  new  equity  at  a  higher  cost  than 
debt  under  current  tax  laws  or  pay  an 
interest  rate  based  on  a  higher  risk 
premium  for  new  debt,  or  both.  To  the 
extent  the  utility  is  required  to  incur 
costs  to  offset  the  effect  of  EWG 
project  indebtedness,  those  costs  are 
passed  through  to  consumers  and  re- 
duce the  savings  promised  in  the  first 
instance  by  EWG  sponsors. 

Third,  EWG  contracts  that  shift  the 
demand  and  operational  risks  of  the 
EWG  facility  to  a  utility  will  increase 
the  financial  risks  of  the  system  as  a 
whole.  The  net  increase  in  risk  will 
arise  because  the  utility  will  still  bear 
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reform  see  it  otherwise.  As  I 
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COMPROMISE  AMENDMENT 

1  "resident,  when  I  first  looked  at 
isi  ue.  I  was  inclined  to  place  a  flat 
lirnit  of  65  percent  that  could  be 
financing  powerplants.  How- 
order  to  accommodate  con- 
aised  by  the  independent  power 
produc  srs  and  constituents  in  my  State 
fa^or  PUHCA  reform,  I  decided  to 
my  amendment  to  permit  State 
commission  to  waive  this  debt 
on  a  project-by-project  basis. 
In  order  to  meet  the  concerns 
)y  Senator  Johnston  and  others, 
arpendment  was  further  modified 
the  States  more  leeway  in  con- 
proceedings,  to  consider  debt- 
ratios  under  the  provisions  out- 
section  15107  of  the  bill, 
pleased  that  this  compromise 
has  been  worked  out. 
t  does  not  go  as  far  as  I  would 
ked,  it  does  go  a  long  way  to- 
irging  the  States  to  consider 
cjirefully  the  implications  of  per- 
highly  leveraging  financing  of 
production.  I  think  this  amend- 
now  completely  reasonable  to 
involved  in  this  debate  and  I 
1  rill  result  in  placing  a  crucial 
>n  excessive  leverage, 
amendment  does  not  flatly  pro- 
the  use  of  high  leverage  by 
But,  I  am  equally  unwilling  to 
the  lessons  of  the  high  debt  of 
's.  Examples  now  litter  Bank- 
Courts  from  coast  to  coast.  This 
particularly  true  when  the  current 
we  are  about  to  replace  has 
worket  and  worked  well.  As  the  Con- 
gres8i(  nal  Research  Service  recently 
concli  led: 


Whatever  else  may  be  said  about  the  cur- 
rent regulatory  system,  it  has  worked.  The 
Nation  has  enjoyed  many  decades  of  avail- 
able electricity  at  prices  well  within  the 
norm  for  [sic]  industrialized  world.  And, 
there  is  every  indication  that  the  system 
will  continue  to  respond  to  changes  in  tech- 
nology, utility  structure  and  consumer 
needs.  The  major  reason  why  the  system  has 
worked  is  because  of  the  ingenious  scheme  of 
regulation  devised  at  the  time  of  enactment 
of  the  Federal  Power  Act  and  the  Public 
Utility  Holding  Company  Act.  That  scheme 
was  forged  a  half-century  ago  in  an  effort  to 
provide  a  flexible  balance  between  Federal 
and  State  regulation  for  the  purpose  of  as- 
suring competent  regulation  and  reliability 
of  service. 

I  believe  my  amendment  is  a  fair 
compromise.  I  remain  concerned  that 
we  may  be  going  too  far  in  deregulat- 
ing electric  power  production  through 
enactment  of  title  XV.  but  I  believe  I 
have  done  what  I  can  to  shore  up  the 
provisions  relating  to  debt/equity  ra- 
tios in  the  bill. 

In  addition,  I  am  pleased  that  we  will 
be  including  further  provisions  to  ad- 
dress additional  concerns  with  PUHCA 
reform  relating  to  self-dealing  and  ac- 
cess to  books  and  record.  The  amend- 
ment by  my  colleague,  Mr.  Riegle,  ad- 
dresses the  issue  known  as  self-dealing 
or  affiliate  transactions  with  a  parent 
or  utility  affiliate.  The  concern  that 
many  independent  power  producers, 
consumer  groups  and  others  have 
raised  is  that  the  bill  provides  no  safe- 
guards regarding  transactions  between 
utilities  and  their  own  affiliates.  The 
amendment  would  prohibit  self-dealing 
between  such  utilities  and  their  affili- 
ates unless  the  State  has  determined 
that  such  affiliate  transactions  will 
benefit  consumers,  is  in  the  public  in- 
terest and  does  not  violate  any  State 
law.  This  is  an  important  safeguard 
and  I  am  plejised  that  managers  of  the 
bill  have  agreed  to  this  provision. 

I  am  also  pleased  that  provisions  pro- 
viding state  regrulators  with  needed  ac- 
cess to  the  books  and  records  of  exempt 
wholesale  generators  and  utilities  have 
been  included. 

While  the  amendment  with  respect  to 
the  debt/equity  ratio  is  not  all  that  I 
had  originally  hoped  for,  I  think  we 
have  reached  an  acceptable  com- 
promise. I  commend  the  excellent  work 
of  Senator  Riegle  and  Senator  John- 
ston and  their  staffs  and  others  in  ar- 
riving at  this  compromise. 

Finally,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  series  of  letters  I  have  received 
outlining  concerns  with  excessive  le- 
verage by  exempt  wholesale  generators 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Carolina  Power  &  Light  Co., 

Raleigh,  \'C.  February  3, 1992. 

Hon.  TERRY  SANFORD, 

U.S.    Senate.    Hart    Senate    Office    Building. 
Washington.  DC. 
Delar  Terry:  As  representative  of  Carolina 
Power  &  Light  and  the  Electric  Reliability 


Coalition.  I  express  strong  opposition  about 
proposed  changes  to  the  Public  Utility  Hold- 
ing Company  Act  (PUHCA).  Amending 
PUHCA  will  not  represent  the  best  interest 
of  our  customers,  and  it  could  increase  their 
costs  and  reduce  reliability. 

My  understanding  is  that  you  are  sponsor- 
ing an  amendment  to  S.  2166  that  will  limit 
the  debt  allowed  by  Exempt  Wholesale  Gen- 
erations (EWGs).  The  use  and  abuse  of  debt 
leverage  in  our  economy  is  well  documented. 
I  strongly  favor  such  an  amendment  as  you 
propose  for  the  following  reasons: 

This  can  help  keep  the  financial  risk  from 
shifting  to  the  host  utility  where  the  host 
assumes  the  financial  risk  of  the  EWG. 

This  can  tend  to  "level  the  playing  field" 
by  ensuring  that  EWGs  are  under  similar 
debt/equity  requirements  as  Investor  Owned 
Utilities. 

While  I  again  express  strong  opposition  to 
PUCHA  reform.  I  support  your  debt/equity 
amendment  to  help  minimize  the  adverse  ef- 
fects of  this  proposed  deregulation. 
Sincerely, 

Sherwood  H.  SMrrn,  Jr. 

February  5, 1992. 
Hon.  Terry  Sanford. 

U.S.  Senate.  Hart  Office  Building,  Washington, 
DC. 

Dear  Senator  Sanford:  I  understand  that 
the  Senate  is  prepared  to  begin  discussions 
on  S.  2166,  the  National  Energy  Strategy  bill, 
once  again.  I  am  glad  to  hear  this  because 
this  is  a  very  important  piece  of  legislation. 

The  two  municipal  power  agencies  in 
North  Carolina  are  most  concerned  about  the 
provisions  in  the  bill  which  would  "reform" 
the  Public  Utility  Holding  Company  Act 
(PUHCA).  We  firmly  believe  that  wholesale 
reform  will  be  detrimental  to  the  electric 
utility  industry.  We  believe  PUHCA  reform 
will  work  only  if  there  are  checks  and  bal- 
ances regarding  self-dealing  among  subsidi- 
aries of  a  holding  company,  cross-subsidiza- 
tion among  subsidiaries,  and  transmission 
access  and  pricing  safeguards.  S.  1220  con- 
tains none  of  these  checks  and  balances  as 
currently  drafted. 

I  understand  that  you  share  some  of  these 
concerns  and  plan  on  offering  an  amendment 
to  try  to  provide  some  financial  protection. 
I  believe  you  will  offer  an  amendment  to 
place  a  cap  on  the  amount  of  debt  financing 
that  an  independent  power  producer  (IPP) 
may  use.  As  more  and  more  utilities,  inves- 
tor-owned and  publicly  owned,  purchase 
power  from  IPPs,  the  financial  security  of 
IPPs  becomes  an  important  issue  for  the  sta- 
bility of  the  industry.  Your  amendment 
should  provide  an  additional  layer  of  protec- 
tion, which  we  support. 

I  hope  you  are  successful  with  the  amend- 
ment and  that  you  are  able  to  support  addi- 
tional safeguards  that  may  be  offered. 
Sincerely. 

ALICE  Garland, 
Director.  Government  Affairs. 

North  Carolina  Association  of 

Electric  cooperatives.  Inc., 
Raleigh,  NC.  February  2.  1992. 
Senator  Terry  Sanford, 
Hart  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Sanford:  The  North  Caro- 
lina Association  of  Electric  Cooperatives, 
which  represents  the  28  rural  electric  co- 
operatives in  this  state  that  serve  approxi- 
mately 600.(XX)  households,  supports  your 
amendment  to  Title  15  of  S.  2166. 

We  agree  with  you  that  a  cap  of  65  percent 
on  debt  to  finance  IPP's  is  sufficient.  How- 


ever, we  understand  your  amendment  does 
allow  a  state's  utility  commission  to  over- 
ride this  cap  if  they  find  that  the  cir- 
cumstances of  a  particular  project  warrant 
more  indebtedness. 
Sincerely, 

James  Lee  Burney, 
Manager  of  Government  Relations. 

Texas  Utiljties  Co.. 
Dallas,  TX,  February  4, 1992. 
Hon.  Terry  Sanford, 

U.S.    Senate,    Hart    Senate    Office    Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Sanford:  I  have  been  in- 
formed that  you  intend  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  S.  2166  which  would  place  limits  on 
the  relative  amount  of  debt  that  a  so-called 
Exempt  Wholesale  Generator  (EWG)  would 
be  able  to  carry  in  this  capital  structure.  Al- 
though I  remain  opposed  to  the  provisions  in 
the  legislation  which  would  amend  the  Pub- 
lic Utility  Holding  Company  Act  (PUHCA),  I 
agree  with  you  on  the  need  for  such  an 
amendment. 

An  EWG  is  able  to  obtain  debt  and  equity 
capital  at  reasonable  rates  only  because  it  is 
able  to  shift  flnancial  risk  to  the  host  utility 
through  long-term  purchased  power  con- 
tracts. Although  the  ability  to  shift  risk  to 
the  utility  lowers  the  EWG's  capital  cost,  it 
will  raise  funding  costs  for  the  purchasing 
utility,  and  ultimately  will  result  in  higher 
electricity  costs  for  the  consumer. 

Since  they  have  less  equity  invested  In  a 
project,  EWGs  with  high  debt-to-equity  ra- 
tios may  not  have  the  best  interests  of  the 
electrical  consumer  in  mind  when  faced  with 
either  maintaining  service  or  reducing  their 
financial  losses. 

Thank  you  for  your  willingness  to  take  on 
such  an  important,  and  complex,  issue.  1 
firmly  believe  your  amendment  will  help  re- 
duce the  detrimental  effects  these  deregula- 
tion proposals  will  have  on  the  consumers  of 
electricity  in  this  country. 
Sincerely. 

Jerry  Farrington. 

Central  and  South  West 

Services.  Inc. 
Washington.  DC,  February  4, 1992. 
Hon.  Terry  Sanford. 

U.S.    Senate.    Hart    Senate    Office    Building. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator:  As  Director  of  Federal  Af- 
fairs for  the  Central  and  South  West  system 
companies.  I  wish  to  express  strong  opposi- 
tion to  the  proposed  changes  to  the  Public 
Utility  Holding  Company  Act  (PUHCA)  in  S. 
2166.  We  believe  amending  PUHCA  in  this 
manner  will  be  detrimental  to  our  industry 
by  creating  a  privileged  class  of  wholesale 
power  producers  with  no  obligation  to  serve 
in  the  best  interest  of  our  customers. 

I  am  writing  to  encourage  you  to  offer 
your  amendment  to  S.  2166  that  will  limit 
the  debt  allowed  by  Exempt  Wholesale  Gen- 
erators (EWGS).  Abuses  of  debt  leveraging  in 
our  economy  are  well  documented.  We  are 
very  concerned  that  the  introduction  of 
highly  leveraged  powerplants  in  our  industry 
will  seriously  undermine  the  electric  utility 
industry,  an  industry  that  is  fundamental  to 
the  economic  health  of  this  nation. 

We  applaud  your  effort  and  will  work  to 
see  that  it  passes. 
Respectfully, 

Frederick  C.  Wendorf. 


Public  Service  Co. 

of  Colorado, 
Denver,  CO,  February  4, 1992. 
Hon.  Terry  Sanford, 

U.S.    Senate.    Hart    Senate    Office    Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Sanford:  Public  Service 
Company  of  Colorado  supports  your  amend- 
ment to  Title  XV  of  S.  2166.  Your  amend- 
ment would  retain  some  of  the  protections  of 
the  Public  Utility  Holding  Company  Act 
(PUHCA)  and  prevent  abuse  of  debt  leverage 
by  the  Exempt  Wholesale  Generators 
(EWGS). 

Our  company  supports  competition,  but  we 
believe  it  should  be  on  a  "level  playing  field" 
as  provided  by  your  amendment. 
Yours  very  truly, 

D.D.  HoCK. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
although  there  are  many  parts  of  this 
bill  I  support,  I  do  not  support  the  pro- 
visions amending  the  Public  Utility 
Holding  Company  Act  [PUHCA]. 

The  public  power  industry  was  regu- 
lated back  in  1935  to  correct  abuses  by 
utility  holding  companies.  The  cor- 
porate temptation  to  engage  in  such 
abuse  has  not  changed  in  50  years.  Any 
attempt  to  deregulate  utility  holding 
companies  should  be  carefully  and 
fully  considered. 

Deregulating  utility  holding  compa- 
nies will  come  back  to  haunt  us.  As  we 
stand  by  and  watch  one  major  airline 
after  another  file  by  bankruptcy  and 
cease  operations,  I  believe  we  all  would 
agree  that  airline  deregulation  should 
have  been  more  carefully  considered. 
As  we  prepare  to  give  another  $30  bil- 
lion to  the  Resolution  Trust  Corpora- 
tion, we  would  all  agree  that  savings 
and  loan  deregulation  and  tax  reform 
should  have  been  more  carefully  con- 
sidered. 

As  we  spent  last  week  struggling  to 
correct  the  problems  of  cable  deregula- 
tion, we  would  all  agree  we  were  too 
hasty  in  deregulating  that  industry 
back  in  1984. 

If  we  deregulate  the  public  power 
utilities  today,  without  better  under- 
standing of  what  we  are  doing,  I  have 
no  doubt  that  we  will  be  back  here  in  6 
years  trying  to  correct  our  action. 

I  can  only  hope  that  it  will  take 
fewer  bankruptcies  than  airline  de- 
regulation, less  taxpayer  money  than 
savings  and  loan  deregulation,  and  less 
consumer  outrage  than  cable  deregula- 
tion for  us  to  focus  properly  on  the  full 
impact  of  what  we  are  doing. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Senator  Rie- 
gle be  added  as  a  cosponsor  to  the  San- 
ford, et  al.  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Is  there  further  debate  on  the  amend- 
ment? If  not,  the  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  (No.  1620)  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BURNS.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 


The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BURNS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  add  Senator 
Wallop  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  Hatch 
amendment  No.  1617  we  adopted  earlier 
today  on  radiation  exposure  compensa- 
tion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
might  add  for  the  edification  of  such 
colleagues  as  are  still  in  town  that  we 
have  made  a  lot  of  progress  today,  par- 
ticularly with  the  last  amendment. 
The  Public  Utility  Holding  Company 
Act  provisions  of  this  bill  are  some  of 
the  most  far-reaching,  some  of  the 
most  important,  and  will  have  some  of 
the  most  dramatic  effects  on  energy 
markets,  the  price  consumers  pay  for 
energy,  the  efficiency  with  which  it  is 
generated,  and  the  reliability  with 
which  it  is  delivered.  And  with  the  last 
amendment,  we  have,  I  believe,  settled 
the  principal  question  with  respect  to 
Public  Utility  Holding  Company  Act 
reform.. 

There  remain  some  other  amend- 
ments that  have  been  reserved  with  re- 
spect to  that,  but  the  amendment  by 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Sanford]  was  the  principal  one  be- 
cause, frankly,  if  we  had  had  a  require- 
ment for  a  particular  percentage  of  eq- 
uity with  an  exempt  wholesale  genera- 
tor, it  simply  could  not  work  because 
of  the  way  EWG's  are  structured,  they 
are  structured  to  have  a  greater  degree 
of  debt  than  ordinary  utilities  do,  for 
the  reasons  which  I  explained  in  some 
detail  yesterday. 

But  with  this  amendment,  we  now 
make  it  clear  that  the  State  PUC  must 
look  at  that  debt-equity  ratio,  make  a 
determination  with  respect  to  it,  and 
that  their  powers  with  respect  to  af- 
fecting it  or  making  orders  with  re- 
spect to  it  under  State  law  remain 
undiminished. 

Mr.  President,  we  will  come  back  on 
Tuesday.  I  urge  all  Senators  to  be 
ready  to  go  on  Tuesday  with  their 
amendments.  The  present  order  states 
that  we  will  begin  work  on  the  ANWR 
amendment,  to  be  followed  by  a  motion 
to  table.  But  it  may  be  that  on  Tues- 
day, the  ANWR  amendment  will  go 
away,  which  means  that  the  bill  will 
then  be  open  for  further  amendment. 

So  Senators  should  be  prepared  to 
put  in  their  amendments  early  on 
Tuesday,  just  in  case  that  goes  away. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1«21 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  we  do 
have  an  additional  three  amendments. 

First  of  all,  I  will  send  to  the  desk  a 
sense-of-the-Senate  resolution  on  the 
alternative  minimum  tax,  stating  that: 

It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Finance  review  the  impact 
of  the  alternative  minimum  tax  on  domestic 
oil  and  gas  producers  and  domestic  oil  and 
gas  production  and  take  such  action  as  may 
be  appropriate  to  promote  domestic  produc- 
tion. 
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JpHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanim  ous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendi  lent  be  dispensed  with. 

The  ] 'RESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objectii  m,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  a  mendment  is  as  follows: 
It  is  ti  le  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the  Sen- 
ate Com  nlttee  on  Finance  should  review  the 
impact  if  the  alternative  minimum  tax  on 
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]  lURNS.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
of  the  amendment  offered  by 
chiftrman.  for  Mr.  NiCKLES,  I  would 
s  Senator  to  be  added  as  a  co- 
on that,  and  also  a  statement 
LECORD  that  it  is  time  we  start- 
action,  either  through  the 
,  spurring  on  domestic  produc- 
this  country  in  light  of  the 
i^ibalance  and  our  dependence  on 
oil  and  our  energy  goals, 
hink  this  is  a  very  good  sense- 
i  enate  amendment. 
]  'RESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
it  is  so  ordered, 
be   no   further  debate,   the 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 


a  mendment  (No.  1621)  was  agreed 


JOHNSTON.    Mr.    President,    I 
reconsider  the  vote. 
3URNS.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 

the  table. 
I  lotion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
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rOHNSTON.    Mr.    President.    I 
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un^mmous  consent  they  be  consid- 

bloc,  and  ask  for  their  imme- 
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PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 

report, 
ssistant  legislative  clerk  read 


^nator   from   Louisiana   [Mr.   JOHN- 

pfoposes  amendments  en  bloc  num- 

and  1623. 

OHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 

ariendment  by  Senator  Glenn  and 

jstablishes  Federal  Government 

audit  teams.   And  the  second 

by   Senator  GLENN,    Sen- 

KdHL,  and  myself,  encourages  en- 
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Mr.  I  resident,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent th  It  reading  of  the  amendment  be 
disDcn^  *d  with 

The  ';  >RESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
object!  »n,  it  is  so  ordered. 


The  amendments  are  as  follows: 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1622 

At  the  end  of  title  VI.  subtitle  B,  add  the 
following  new  section: 

SEC.  630S.  ENERGY  AUDIT  TEAMS. 

(a)  Energy  audit  Teams.— The  Secretary 
shall  assemble  from  existing  personnel  with 
appropriate  expertise,  and  with  particular 
utilization  of  the  national  laboratories,  and 
make  available  to  all  Federal  agencies,  one 
or  more  energy  audit  teams  v/hich  shall  be 
equipped  with  instruments  and  other  ad- 
vanced equipment  needed  to  perform  energy 
audits  of  Federal  facilities.  Particular  atten- 
tion shall  be  given  to  exploiting  expertise 
and  resources  that  are  not  generally  avail- 
able in  the  private  sector. 

(b)  MoNrroRiNO  Programs.— The  Secretary 
shall  also  assist  in  establishing,  at  each  site 
that  has  utilized  an  energy  audit  team,  a 
program  for  monitoring  the  Implementation 
of  energy  efficiency  improvements  based 
upon  energy  audit  team  recommendations, 
and  for  recording  the  operating  history  of 
such  improvements. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1623 

At  the  end  of  title  VI,  subtitle  B,  add  the 
following  new  section: 

SEC.     S30S.     GOVERNMENT     CONTRACT     INCEN- 
TIVES. 

(a)  Establishment  of  Criteria.— Each 
agency,  in  consultation  with  the  Federal  Ac- 
quisition Regulations  Council,  shall  estab- 
lish criteria  for  the  improvement  of  energy 
efficiency  in  Federal  facilities  operated  by 
Federal  government  contractors  or  sub- 
contractors. 

(b)  Utilization  of  Criteria.— To  encour- 
age Federal  contractors,  and  their  sub- 
contractors, which  manage  and  operate  fed- 
erally-owned facilities,  to  adopt  and  utilize 
energy  conservation  measures  designed  to 
reduce  energy  costs  in  Government-owned 
and  contractor-operated  facilities  and  which 
are  ultimately  borne  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. E^cb  agency  head  shall  utilize  the  cri- 
teria developed  under  subsection  (a)  In  all 
cost-plus-award-fee  contracts. 

•  Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment,  numbered  1622,  will  have 
the  effect  of  formalizing  a  capability 
which  now  exists  in  a  fragmented  state 
in  our  national  laboratories.  The  na- 
tional labs  have  done  a  lot  of  work  on 
energy  conservation,  as  well  as  on  new 
energy  sources.  They  have  a  number  of 
highly  trained  and  highly  experienced 
personnel  who  have  worked  on  these 
problems — including  people  who  spe- 
cialize in  computing  heat  transfer 
through  building  walls,  compiling  sta- 
tistics on  leaks,  determining  the  effi- 
ciency of  air-conditioning  systems,  and 
the  like.  The  national  labs  have  instru- 
ments and  techniques,  some  of  them 
very  sophisticated,  that  have  been  used 
for  these  studies  of  heating  and  cooling 
in  buildings. 

The  intention  of  this  amendment  is 
to  create  one  or  more  teams  composed 
of  these  people.  Each  team  would  rep- 
resent all  of  the  different  disciplines 
needed  to  look  at  the  energy  situation 
in  a  building  or  any  other  facility. 
These  teams  will  find  out  where  the  op- 
portunities for  energry  improvement 
exist  and  they  will  recommend  the 
most  economical  changes.  This  might 


involve  modifications  to  the  physical 
plant.  It  could  be  something  as  simple 
as  changing  the  operating  procedures 
of  a  building. 

We  will  want  some  assurance  that 
any  changes  that  these  teams  suggest 
are  really  paying  dividends.  The 
amendment  contains  a  provision  for 
feedback  from  the  facility  managers 
who  have  used  the  team's  services. 
DOE  will  be  directed  to  keep  records  on 
the  changes  made  and  on  the  savings 
that  they  bring  about.  This  will  let  us 
know  just  how  effective  the  teams  have 
been.  It  will  also  provide  selling  points 
for  technology  transfer  in  case  the  labs 
come  up  with  any  really  new  concepts. 

It  is  well  known  that  efforts  to  man- 
age energy  can  pay  for  themselves 
many  times  over.  Through  this  amend- 
ment we  intend  to  tap  a  resource  for 
energy  management  that  is  not  now 
available  to  Government  facilities. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  com- 
ment briefly  on  the  amendment,  num- 
bered 1623,  to  promote  greater  energy 
efficiency  at  our  Government-owned, 
contractor-operated  [GOCO]  facilities. 

Let  me  just  cite  the  area  I  am  most 
familiar  with— DOE's  own  GOCO  con- 
tracts. According  to  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  (GAO],  in  fiscal  year 
1990,  DOE  obligated  about  $13.8  billion 
to  its  management  and  operating 
[M&O]  contractors  for  the  operation, 
maintenance,  or  support  of  DOE-owned 
research,  development,  production,  and 
testing  facilities.  All  of  DOE's  M&O 
contracts  are  fully  reimbursable,  cost- 
type  contracts.  In  other  words,  every 
dollar  spent  by  the  contractors  to  run 
DOE'S  facilities  is  paid  back  by  the 
Government  and.  ultimately,  the  tax- 
payers. 

DOE'S  Office  of  Inspector  General  has 
reported  to  Congress,  beginning  in 
April  1990,  that  DOE  lacks  adequate  as- 
surance that  the  M&O  contractors  are 
operating  economically,  efficiently, 
and  in  the  Government's  best  interest. 
While  we  cannot  hope  to  provide  com- 
plete assurance  that  all  DOE  contrac- 
tors, or  for  that  matter,  all  such  Gov- 
ernment contractors,  are  operating  in 
an  efficient  manner  all  of  the  time,  it 
is  my  hope  that  this  amendment  will 
help  ensure  that  contractors  of  GOCO 
facilities  operate  more  efficiently  with 
regard  to  energy  use. 

In  a  cost  reimbursable  contract,  such 
as  a  cost-plus-award-fee  contract,  all  of 
the  contractor's  operating  costs  are  re- 
imbursed by  the  contracting  agency. 
Thus,  the  contractors  themselves  have 
little  incentive  to  reduce  their  energy 
consumption,  since  the  Government, 
and  ultimately  we  the  taxpayers,  will 
cover  the  cost. 

I  have  proposed  a  series  of  amend- 
ments adopted  earlier  to  the  national 
energry  bill  to  improve  energy  effi- 
ciency in  the  Federal  Government,  par- 
ticularly in  Federal  buildings,  which 
number  over  500.000.  I  think  we.  right- 
ly, should  also  go  one  step  further  and 


encourage  the  private  contractors 
which  operate  Government  facilities  to 
adopt  and  utilize  energy  conservation 
measures. 

This  amendment  will  require  agency 
heads,  in  consultation  with  the  Federal 
Acquisition  Regulations  Council,  to  es- 
tablish criteria  to  be  utilized  in  all 
cost-plus-award-fee  contracts  aimed  at 
increasing  energy  efficiency.  Simply 
put,  if  the  contractor  cuts  energy 
costs,  the  taxpayers  save,  and  we  make 
better  use  of  our  resources.  For  exam- 
ple, the  majority  of  DOE's  M&O  con- 
tracts, 29  out  of  52,  are  cost-plus- 
award-fee  contracts,  and  for  these  such 
contracts  a  portion  of  the  award-fee 
pool  will  be  set-aside  for  energy  con- 
servation and  awarded  to  those  con- 
tractors that  meet  DOE's  established 
criteria. 

I  believe  this  is  a  prudent  step  for  us 
to  take  in  crafting  a  comprehensive  na- 
tional energy  strategy.  I  want  to  thank 
the  floor  managers.  Senators  Johnston 
and  Wallop,  and  their  staffs,  for  work- 
ing with  me  on  this  important  amend- 
ment.* 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  further  debate,  the  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendments. 

The  amendments  (Nos.  1622  and  1623) 
were  agreed  to  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  motion  to  reconsider  is 
laid  on  the  table. 

action  vitiated— amendment  no.  1616 

Mr.  BURNS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  the  Senate  vitiate 
its  action  earlier  on  amendment  1616  of 
Senator  Wirth.  It  was  not  possible  to 
reach  an  agreement  on  the  colloquy. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  That  is  agreeable. 

transmission  access,  safe  harbor,  and 
voluntary  association 

Mr.  SE"5rM0UR.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  voice  my  concerns  about  the 
lack  of  language  in  S.  2166  to  address 
the  issue  of  wholesale  electric  power 
transmission  access.  I  am  hopeful  that 
this  oversight  will  be  remedied  when 
the  Senate  and  House  energy  bills  are 
conferenced. 

Suitable  transmission  access  to  bring 
wholesale  electric  power  to  all  utilities 
and  their  customers  is  a  must  for  my 
State  of  California.  I  support  voluntary 
transmission  access  legislation  that  al- 
lows parties  to  agree  to  wheel  power  in 
the  public  interest  through  regionally 
formed  associations.  I  believe  that  such 
legislation  will  not  only  limit  govern- 
ment involvement  and  save  time  and 
money,  but  also  allow  the  Federal  En- 
ergy Regulatory  Commission  [FERC] 
to  exercise  its  regulatory  mandate  in  a 
more  efficient  manner. 

I  am  confident  that  voluntary  trans- 
mission associations  will  allow  both 
public  and  private  entities  to  join  to- 
gether and  address  the  issue  of  trans- 
mission access  in  a  way  that  is  bene- 


ficial to  both  industry  and  consumers. 
I  would  therefore  urge  the  Senate  con- 
ferees to  carefully  consider  the  vol- 
untary transmission  access  provisions 
which  will  likely  be  included  in  the  en- 
ergy bill  the  House  of  Representative  is 
currently  formulating. 

FERC-NEPA  amendment  no.  1608 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
last  night  the  Senate  adopted  amend- 
ment No.  1608  which  included  pro- 
visions relating  to  the  Federal  Energy 
Commission's  [FERC]  implementation 
of  the  National  Environmental  Policy 
Act  [NEPA].  NEPA  comes  under  the  ju- 
risdiction of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Superfund.  Ocean,  and  Water  Protec- 
tion which  I  chair.  Amendment  No. 
1608  includes  provisions  to  remove  the 
sections  in  S.  2166  relating  to  FERC's 
compliance  with  NEPA  which  are  in- 
consistent with  established  procedures 
for  implementing  NEPA.  I  want  to 
thank  the  managers  of  the  bill.  Sen- 
ators Johnston  and  Wallop,  for  in- 
cluding my  provisions  in  amendment 
No.  1608. 

As  introduced.  S.  2166  included  a 
number  of  provisons  which  attempted 
to  address  problems  in  FERC's  imple- 
mentation of  NEPA.  But  the  problems 
are  not  due  to  NEPA  itself.  They  result 
from  FERC's  failure  to  abide  by  the 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality's 
regulations  which  implement  NEPA. 

In  1979,  the  Council  on  Environ- 
mental Quality  issued  regulations  to 
implement  NEPA.  These  regulations 
have  reduced  time  to  comply  with 
NEPA  while  improving  the  NEPA  proc- 
ess which  is  designed  to  improve  Fed- 
eral decisionmaking.  There  simply  is 
no  reason  to  allow  FERC  to  divert  from 
the  procedures  which  every  other  Fed- 
eral agency  has  followed  for  over  a  dec- 
ade. 

FERC  has  argued  that,  because  it  is 
an  independent  agency,  it  is  not  bound 
by  CEQ's  regulations.  To  eliminate  this 
argument,  S.  1278,  which  I  introduced, 
would  make  clear  that  FERC  is  bound 
by  CEQ's  regulations.  I  will  continue  to 
work  for  FERC's  full  compliance  with 
the  CEQ  NEPA  regrulations. 

As  introduced,  S.  2166  included  some 
provisions  which  are  inconsistent  with 
CEQ  regulations.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  letter  from  CEQ  Chairman 
Mike  Deland  to  me  describing  some  of 
these  inconsistencies  be  included  in  the 
Record. 

S.  2166  would  have  given  FERC  un- 
precedented control  over  other  Federal 
agencies  in  the  NEPA  compliance  proc- 
ess. It  would: 

Establish  FERC  as  the  lead  agency 
for  projects  under  its  jurisdiction; 

Allow  FERC  to  establish  time  periods 
for  other  agencies  to  participate  in  the 
NEPA  process; 

Allow  FERC  to  proceed  if  other  agen- 
cies fail  to  act  within  the  FERC-estab- 
lished  time  period;  and 

Require  another  Federal  agency 
which  makes  recommendations  on  the 


project  or  must  approve  the  project  to 
take  into  account  the  FERC  NEPA 
document. 

The  CEQ  NEPA  regulations  establish 
procedures  for  determining  the  lead 
agency  for  preparing  an  environmental 
impact  statement  and  for  agencies  to 
work  together  cooperatively  in  the 
NEPA  process.  I  expect  that  in  most 
instances  involving  FERC  jurisdiction. 
FERC  would  be  the  lead  for  NEPA  im- 
plementation. And  I  certainly  want 
Federal  agencies  to  work  cooperatively 
in  NEPA  implementation  to  reduce 
delays  and  develop  the  best  environ- 
mental information  for  Federal 
decisionmakers.  But  the  CEQ  has  es- 
tablished procedures  for  implementing 
NEPA.  The  CEQ  procedures  require 
Federal  agencies  to  work  cooperatively 
rather  thaui  giving  any  one  agency 
complete  control  over  NEPA  imple- 
mentation. The  CEQ  procedures  are 
used  by  every  other  Federal  agency. 
These  are  the  procedures  which  FERC 
should  be  following. 

In  addition,  for  natural  gas  projects. 
S.  2166  would  have  allowed  applicants 
for  pipeline  approval  to  choose  a  con- 
tractor to  prepare  an  environmental 
impact  statement.  Under  the  CEQ  reg- 
ulations, agencies  choose  the  contrac- 
tor. This  helps  preserve  the  integrity  of 
the  NEPA  process. 

The  bill  also  would  have  established 
a  different  standard  than  provided  for 
in  the  CEQ  regulations  and  existing 
law  concerning  the  scope  of  the  project 
under  review  in  the  impact  statement. 
It  simply  makes  no  sense  to  have  one 
set  of  procedures  for  Federal  agencies 
and  another  for  FERC. 

Amendment  No.  1608  removes  the 
provisions  in  S.  2166  which  are  incon- 
sistent with  the  requirements  of  the 
NEPA  regulations  and  existing  law.  It 
allows  third  parties  to  prepare  impact 
statements  but  also  requires  that 
FERC  and  not  the  applicant  choose  the 
contractor  as  the  NEPA  regulations 
allow.  It  also  requires  FERC  to  apply 
standards  for  determining  the  scope  of 
a  project  under  review  in  the  impact 
statement  which  are  similar  to  stand- 
ards adopted  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
and  which  have  been  approved  by  CEQ. 

The  amendment  also  makes  two  key 
improvements  in  the  way  FERC  does 
business  under  NEPA.  FERC  is  directed 
to  enter  into  memoranda  of  under- 
standing with  other  Federal  agencies 
respecting  compliance.  This  will  foster 
an  improved  cooperative  understanding 
between  FERC  and  other  agencies  to- 
ward meeting  the  requirements  of  the 
NEPA  process.  FERC  also  is  required 
to  inform  the  licensing  applicant.  Fed- 
eral and  State  agencies,  and  other  in- 
terested parties  of  the  issues  to  be  ana- 
lyzed as  part  of  the  NEPA  process  at 
the  beginning  of  the  licensing  proce- 
dure. Known  as  the  scoping  process 
under  the  NEPA  regulations,  this  ef- 
fort is  essential  to  timely  and  thorough 
NEPA  compliance. 
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complying  with  the  National 

Enviijonmental  Policy  Act. 

being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
1  ras  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Council  on 
Environmental  Qualht, 
Washington.  DC,  September  20.  1991. 
Frank  R.  Lautenberg. 
Chairrian.  Subcommittee  on  Superfund.  Ocean 
Water  Protection.  Washington,  DC. 
Mr.  Chairman:  Enclosed  are  the  re- 
to  your  questions  regarding  S.  1278, 
you  submitted  to  CEQ  following  the 
subcojinnittee's  hearing. 

do  not  hesitate  to  contact  me  If  you 
need  of  any  further  Information, 
best  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Michael  R.  Deland. 
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Responses  to  Questions  by  Senator 

Lautenberg  regarding  S.  1278 

National  Energy  Strategy  contains 

nurlber  of  provisions  which  appear  to  ei- 

d  jplicate  or  be  Inconsistent  with  provi- 

n  CEQ's  NEPA  regulations.  Please  tell 

Si  bcommlttee  whether  each  of  the  provi- 

iddressing  the  environmental  impact 

staterient  process  in  sections  202  and  611  of 

the  President's  energy  bill,  and  sec- 

301  and  11103  of  S.  1220.  the  Senate  En- 

:ommittee's  energy  bill,  is  consistent 

«  (Istlng  NEPA  regulations. 

\rith  one  exception,  which  is  discussed 

in  the  answer  to  Question  3,  the  rel- 

provisions  of  both  bills  are  consistent 

intent  of  CEQ's  implementing  regu- 

which,  with  respect  to  every  major 

program  or  project  that  comes  within 

a*ibit  of  section  102(2)(C)  of  NEPA.  call 


S.  5701 
tions 
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for: 

FulAr  integrated  environmental  planning 
and.  i  isofar  as  possible,  preparation  of  a  sin- 
gle ( nvironmental  document  (40  C.F.R. 
§{1506  2-1506.4  and  1502.25): 

Des:  irnation  of  a  suitable  lead  agency  or 
es  to  coordinate  and  guide  environ- 
study  efforts  (40  C.F.R.  i  1501.5): 

agency  determination— following  a 

process — of  the  appropriate  scope  of 

:40  C.F.R.  §1501.7): 

Allc  ;ation  by  the  lead  agency  of  study  as- 
slgnm  ;nts  among  all  cooperating  agencies 
(40  C.l  '.R.  §  1501.7(a)(4)):  and 

EsU  blishment  by  the  lead  agency  of  rea- 
sonab  e  time  limits  for  the  NEPA  process  (40 
C.F.R  51501.8): 

Alsc ,  as  a  side  note,  there  are  two  provi- 
sions »hich  are  not  clearly  consistent  or  in- 
consis  lent 

CEQ 


1<  Eld 


regulations    allow    third-party    con- 
for  preparation   of  environmental 
statements:  section  202(b)  of  S.  570  is 
entirely  clear  with  regard  to  third-party 
contrt  cting:  and 

Seci  ion  11103(b)  of  S.  1220  compels  closer 
coope  ation  and  communication  among  par- 
ticipa  ,ion  in  the  EIS  process  by  rejecting  the 
generi  ,1  prohibition  against  ex  parte  commu- 
nicati  )n8  in  the  context  of  the  NEPA  proc- 
ess. 

2.  Ill  the  provisions  are  consistent  with  the 
NEPA  regulations,  why  are  they  necessary  in 
these  Jills? 

A.  T  o  the  extent  that  the  bills'  provisions 
mandi  .te  preparation  of  a  single  environ- 
menu  1  impact  statement  that  is  intended  to 
satlsf; '  NEPA,  as  well  as  any  comparable 
state  process,  for  all  agencies  that  have  ju- 


risdiction by  law  over  any  aspect  of  the  li- 
censing proposal,  they  go  beyond  what  is 
contemplated  in  the  CEQ  regulations.  Com- 
pare 40  C.F.R.  §$1502.25  and  1506.2  (calling  for 
consolidated  review  and  documentation  "to 
the  fullest  extent  possible"). 

3.  If  they  are  not  consistent,  please  de- 
scribe the  nature  of  the  inconsistency  and 
the  rationale  for  the  provision. 

A.  New  section  7(c)(3)(D)  of  the  Natural 
Gas  Act,  proposed  to  be  added  by  section 
11103(a)  of  S.  1220,  provides  that  FERC  "shall 
not  infer  any  control  or  responsibility  over 
nonjurisdictional  activities  for  purposes  of 
carrying  out  its  environmental  responsibil- 
ities under  [NEPA]."  This  provision  is  appar- 
ently intended  to  delimit  the  scope  of  FERC 
environmental  review,  eliminating  from  con- 
sideration the  effects  of  activities  which, 
while  related  to  a  proposal  under  study,  are 
not  subject  to  the  agency's  jurisdiction. 
Whether  or  not  the  effects  of  those  activities 
would  otherwise  be  subject  to  review  under 
NEPA  is  a  complicated  question  that  turns 
primarily  on  the  issue  of  the  foreseeabllity 
of  those  effects.  See  40  C.F.R.  §  1508.8(b)  ("Ef- 
fects" include  "[l]ndlrect  effects,  which  are 
caused  by  the  action  and  are  later  in  time  or 
farther  removed  In  distance,  but  are  still 
reasonably  foreseeable").  Under  the  CEQ  reg- 
ulations, "[a]n  alternative  that  is  outside 
the  legal  jurisdiction  of  the  lead  agency 
must  still  be  analyzed  in  the  EIS  if  it  is  rea- 
sonable." CEQ,  Forty  Most  Asked  Questions 
Concerning  CEXJ's  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act  Regulations,  46  Fed.  Reg.  18,027, 
18,028  (1981)  (Answer  to  Question  No.  2b). 

4.  One  provision  found  in  both  bills  appears 
to  allow  FERC  to  ignore  other  Federal  and 
state  agency  comments  if  the  agencies  do 
not  act  within  time  frames  established  by 
FERC.  Would  this  be  consistent  with  the 
NEPA  regulations? 

A.  The  pertinent  CEQ  regulation  (40  C.F.R. 
§1501.8)  has  never  been  construed  to  prohibit 
an  agency  to  proceed  unilaterally  to  con- 
clude the  NEPA  process.  Section  1501.8  of 
CEQ's  implementing  regulations  recognizes 
that  time  limits  must  be  consistent  with 
both  "the  purposes  of  NEPA  and  other  essen- 
tial considerations  of  national  policy."  How- 
ever, depending  upon  the  nature  of  the  other 
agency's  participation  and  the  substance  of 
that  agency's  contribution,  a  lead  agency 
could  risk  publication  of  an  inadequate 
NEPA  document  if  it  proceeded  unilaterally. 


MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  time  of  12:30 
p.m.  having  arrived,  there  will  now  be 
a  period  for  the  transaction  of  morning 
business  with  Senators  permitted  to 
speak  therein. 

Mr.  BURNS.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MICHIGAN  SCENIC  RIVERS  ACT 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous  consent,    and   I   think    this   is 


cleared  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  that 
the  Senate  proceed  to  the  Immediate 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  365,  H.R. 
476,  the  Michigan  Scenic  Rivers  Act  of 
1991;  that  the  committee  amendments 
be  agreed  to;  that  the  bill  be  deemed 
read  a  third  time  and  passed  and  the 
motion  to  reconsider  be  laid  upon  the 
table;  further,  that  any  statements  re- 
lating to  this  matter  be  printed  in  the 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (H.R.  476)  to  designate  certain  riv- 
ers in  the  State  of  Michigan  as  compo- 
nents of  the  National  Wild  and  Scenic 
Rivers  System,  and  for  other  purposes, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources, with  amendments;  as  follows: 

(The  parts  of  the  bill  intended  to  be 
stricken  are  shown  in  boldface  brack- 
ets and  the  parts  of  the  bill  intended  to 
be  inserted  are  shown  in  italic.) 
H.R.  476 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TTTLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Michigan 
Scenic  Rivers  Act  of  1991". 
SEC.  2.  FINDINGS. 

The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  the  State  of  Michigan  possesses  many 
outstanding  free-flowing  rivers  which  with 
their  adjacent  lands  have  resource  values  of 
national  significance,  such  as  outstanding 
wildlife  and  fisheries,  ecological  and  rec- 
reational values,  and  historic  and  prehistoric 
sites; 

(2)  many  of  these  rivers  have  been  found  to 
be  eligible  for  inclusion  in  the  National  Wild 
and  Scenic  Rivers  System  by  the  United 
States  Forest  Service  while  others  possess 
outstanding  values  that  make  them  eligible 
for  wild  and  scenic  river  designation:  and 

(3)  the  conservation  of  these  river  areas 
and  their  outstanding  natural,  cultural,  and 
recreational  values  is  important  to  the  herit- 
age of  Michigan  and  to  its  tourism  and  out- 
door recreation  industry  and  long-term  eco- 
nomic development. 

SEC.    3.    WILD,    SCENIC,    AND    RECREATIONAL 
RIVER  DESIGNATION. 

(a)  Section  3(a)  of  the  Wild  and  Scenic  Riv- 
ers Act  (16  U.S.C.  1274(a))  is  amended  by  add- 
ing the  following  new  paragraphs  at  the  end 
thereof: 

"(  )  Bear  Creek.  Michigan.— The  6.5-mile 
segment  from  Coates  Highway  to  the 
Manistee  River,  to  be  administered  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  as  a  scenic  river. 

•I  )  Black.  Michigan.— The  14-mile  seg- 
ment from  the  Ottawa  National  Forest 
boundary  to  Lake  Superior,  to  be  adminis- 
tered by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  as  a 
scenic  river. 

•'(  I  Carp.  Michiga.n.— The  27.8-mile  seg- 
ment from  the  west  section  line  of  section  30, 
township  43  north,  range  5  west,  to  Lake 
Huron,  to  be  administered  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  in  the  following  classes: 

"(A)  The  2.3-mile  segment  from  the  west 
section  line  of  section  30,  township  43  north, 
range  5  west,  to  Forest  Development  Road 
3458  in  section  32,  township  43  north,  range  5 
west,  as  a  scenic  river. 

"(B)  The  6.5-mile  segment  from  the  Forest 
Development  Road  3458  in  section  32,  town- 


ship 43  north,  range  5  west,   to  Michigan 
State  Highway  123,  as  a  scenic  river. 

"(C)  The  7.5-mile  segment  fi-om  Michigan 
State  Highway  123  to  one  quarter  of  a  mile 
upstream  from  Forest  Development  Road 
3119,  as  a  wild  river. 

"(D)  The  0.5-mile  segment  from  one  quar- 
ter of  a  mile  upstream  of  Forest  Develop- 
ment Road  3119  to  one  quarter  mile  down- 
stream of  Forest  Development  Road  3119,  as 
a  scenic  river. 

"(E)  The  4.9-mile  segment  from  one  quar- 
ter of  a  mile  downstream  of  Forest  Develop- 
ment Road  3119  to  McDonald  Rapids,  as  a 
wild  river. 

"(F)  The  6.1-mile  segment  from  McDonald 
Rapids  to  Lake  Huron,  as  a  recreational 
river. 

"(  )  Indian,  Michigan.— The  51-mile  seg- 
ment from  Hovey  Lake  to  Indian  Lake  to  be 
administered  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
in  the  following  classes: 

"(A)  The  12-mile  segment  from  Hovey  Lake 
to  Fish  Lake,  as  a  scenic  river. 

"(B)  The  39-mile  segment  from  Fish  Lake 
to  Indian  Lake,  as  a  recreational  river. 

"(  )  Manistee.  Michigan.— The  26-mile 
segment  from  the  Michigan  DNR  boat  ramp 
below  Tippy  Dam  to  the  Michigan  State 
Highway  55  bridge,  to  be  administered  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  as  a  recreational 
river. 

"(  )  Ontonagon,  Michigan.— Segments  of 
certain  tributaries,  totaling  157.4  miles,  to  be 
administered  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
as  follows: 

"(A)  The  46-mile  segment  of  the  EJast 
Branch  Ontonagon  from  its  origin  at  Spring 
Lake  to  the  Ottawa  National  Forest  bound- 
ary in  the  following  classes: 

"(i)  The  20.5-miIe  segment  from  its  origin 
at  Spring  Lake  to  its  confluence  with  an 
unnamed  stream  in  section  30.  township  48 
north,  range  37  west,  as  a  recreational  river. 

"(ii)  The  25.5-mile  segment  from  its  con- 
fluence with  an  unnamed  stream  in  section 
30,  township  48  north,  range  37  west,  to  the 
Ottawa  National  Forest  boundary,  as  a  wild 
river. 

"(B)  The  59.4-mile  segment  of  the  Middle 
Branch  Ontonagon,  from  its  origin  at  Crook- 
ed Lake  to  the  northern  boundary  of  the  Ot- 
tawa National  Forest  in  the  following  class- 
es: 

"(i)  The  20-mlle  segment  from  its  origin  at 
Crooked  Liake  to  Burned  Dam,  as  a  rec- 
reational river. 

"(11)  The  8-mile  segment  from  Burned  Dam 
to  Bond  Falls  Flowage,  as  a  scenic  river. 

"(iii)  The  8-mile  segment  from  Bond  Falls 
to  Agate  Falls,  as  a  recreational  river. 

"(iv)  The  6-mile  segment  from  Agate  Falls 
to  Trout  Creek,  as  a  scenic  river. 

"(V)  The  17.4-mile  segment  from  Trout 
Creek  to  the  northern  boundary  of  the  Ot- 
tawa National  Forest,  as  a  wild  river. 

"(C)  The  37-mile  segment  of  the  Cisco 
Branch  Ontonagon  from  its  origin  at  Cisco 
Lake  Dam  to  its  confluence  with  Ten-Mile 
Creek  south  of  Ewen  in  the  following  classes: 

"(1)  The  10-mile  segment  from  the  origin  of 
Cisco  Branch  Ontonagon  at  Cisco  Lake  Dam 
to  the  County  Road  527  crossing,  as  a  rec- 
reational river. 

"(11)  The  27-mile  segment  ftom  the  Forest 
Development  Road  527  crossing  to  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Cisco  Branch  and  Ten-Mile 
Creek,  as  a  scenic  river. 

"(D)  The  15-mile  segment  of  the  West 
Branch  Ontonagon  from  its  confluence  with 
Cascade  Falls  to  Victoria  Reservoir,  in  the 
following  classes: 

"(i)  The  10.5-mile  segment  from  its  con- 
fluence with  Cascade  Falls  to  its  confluence 


with  the  South  Branch  Ontonagon,  as  a  rec- 
reational river. 

"(ii)  The  4.5-mile  segment  from  its  con- 
fluence with  the  South  Branch  Ontonagon  to 
Victoria  Reservoir,  as  a  recreational  river. 
Notwithstanding  any  limitation  contained  in 
this  Act.  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  ac- 
quire lands  and  interests  in  lands  which,  as 
of  August  1,  1990,  were  owned  by  Upper  Pe- 
ninsula Energy  Corporation,  and  notwith- 
standing any  such  limitation,  such  lands 
shall  be  retained  and  managed  by  the  Sec- 
retary as  part  of  the  Ottawa  National  Forest, 
and  those  lands  so  acquired  which  are  within 
the  boundaries  of  any  segment  designated 
under  this  paragraph  shall  be  retained  and 
managed  pursuant  to  this  Act. 

"(  )  Paint.  Michigan.— Segments  of  the 
mainstream  and  certain  tributaries,  totaling 
51  miles,  to  be  administered  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  as  follows: 

"(A)  The  6-mile  segment  of  the  main  stem 
from  the  confluence  of  the  North  and  South 
Branches  Paint  to  the  Ottawa  National  For- 
est boundary,  as  a  recreational  river. 

"(B)  The  17-mile  segment  of  the  North 
Branch  Paint  from  its  origin  at  Mallard 
Lake  to  its  confluence  with  the  South 
Branch  Paint,  as  a  recreational  river. 

"(C)  The  28-mile  segment  of  the  South 
Branch  Paint  from  its  origin  at  Paint  River 
Springs  to  its  confluence  with  the  North 
Branch  Paint,  as  a  recreational  river. 

"(  )  Pine,  Michigan.— The  25-mlle  seg- 
ment from  Lincoln  Bridge  to  the  east  l/16th 
line  of  section  16,  township  21  north,  range  13 
west,  to  be  administered  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agricultural  as  a  scenic  river. 

"(  )  Presque  Isle,  Michigan.— Segments 
of  the  mainstream  and  certain  tributaries, 
totaling  57  miles,  to  be  administered  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  as  follows: 

"(A)  The  23-mlle  segment  of  the  main- 
stream, from  the  confluence  of  the  East  and 
West  Branches  of  Presque  Isle  to  Minnewawa 
Falls,  to  be  classified  as  follows: 

"(i)  The  17-mile  segment  from  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Elast  and  West  Branches 
Presque  Isle  to  Michigan  State  Highway  28, 
as  a  recreational  river. 

"(ii)  The  6-mile  segment  trom  Michigan 
State  Highway  28  to  Minnewawa  Falls,  as  a 
scenic  river. 

"(B)  The"  14-mile  segment  of  the  East 
Branch  Presque  Isle  within  the  Ottawa  Na- 
tional Forest,  as  a  recreational  river. 

"(C)  The  7-mile  segment  of  the  South 
Branch  Presque  Isle  within  the  Ottawa  Na- 
tional Forest,  as  a  recreational  river. 

"(D)  The  13-mile  segment  of  the  West 
Branch  Presque  Isle  within  the  Ottawa  Na- 
tional Forest,  as  a  scenic  river. 

"(  )  Sturgeon,  Hiawatha  National  For- 
est. Michigan.— The  43.9-mile  segment  from 
the  north  line  of  section  26,  township  43 
north,  range  19  west,  to  Lake  Michigan,  to  be 
administered  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
in  the  following  classes: 

"(A)  The  21.7-mile  segment  from  the  north 
line  of  section  26,  township  43  north,  range  19 
west,  to  Forest  Highway  13  as  a  scenic  river. 

"(B)  The  22.2-mile  segment  from  Forest 
Highway  13  to  Lake  Michigan  as  a  rec- 
reational river. 

"(  )  Sturgeon,  Ottawa  National  Forest, 
Michigan.— The  25-mile  segment  from  its 
entry  into  the  Ottawa  National  Forest  to  the 
northern  boundary  of  the  Ottawa  National 
Forest,  to  be  administered  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  in  the  following  classes: 

"(A)  The  16.5-mile  segment  from  its  entry 
into  the  Ottawa  National  Forest  to  Prickett 
Lake,  as  a  wild  river. 

"(B)  The  8.5-mile  segment  flrom  the  outlet 
of   Prickett    Lake    Dain    to    the    northern 


boundary  of  the  Ottawa  National  Forest,  as 
a  scenic  river. 

"(  )  ElAST  Branch  of  the  Tahquamenon. 
Michigan.— The  13.2-mile  segment  firem  its 
origin  in  section  8.  township  45  north,  range 
5  west,  to  the  Hiawatha  National  Forest 
boundary,  to  be  administered  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  in  the  following  class- 
es: 

"(A)  The  10-mile  segment  from  its  origin  in 
section  8,  township  45  north,  range  5  west,  to 
the  center  of  section  20,  township  46  north, 
range  6  west,  as  a  recreational  river. 

"(B)  The  3.2-mile  segment  from  the  center 
of  section  20,  township  46  north,  ranee  6 
west,  to  the  boundary  of  the  Hiawatha  Na- 
tional Forest,  as  a  wild  river. 

"(  )  WnrrEFisH,  Michigan.— Segments  of 
the  mainstream  and  certain  tributaries,  to- 
taling 33.6  miles,  to  be  administered  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  as  follows: 

"(A)  The  11.1-mile  segment  of  the  main- 
stream from  its  confluence  with  the  Eiast  and 
West  Branches  of  the  Whitefish  to  Lake 
Michigan  in  the  following  classes: 

"(i)  The  9-mile  segment  from  its  con- 
fluence with  the  East  and  West  Branches  of 
the  Whitefish  to  the  center  of  section  16. 
township  41  north,  range  21  west,  as  a  scenic 
river. 

"(ii)  The  2.1-mile  segment  fi-om  the  center 
of  section  16,  township  41  north,  range  21 
west,  to  Lake  Michigan,  as  a  recreational 
river. 

"(B)  The  15-mile  segment  of  the  East 
Branch  Whitefish  from  the  crossing  of  Coun- 
ty Road  003  in  section  6,  township  44  north, 
range  20  west,  to  its  confluence  with  the 
West  Branch  Whitefish,  as  a  scenic  river. 

"(C)  The  7.5-mile  segment  of  the  West 
Branch  Whitefish  from  County  Road  444  to 
its  confluence  with  the  East  Branch 
Whitefish.  as  a  scenic  river. 

'(  )  Yellow  Dog.  Michigan.— The  4-mile 
segment  from  its  origin  at  the  outlet  of  Bull- 
dog Lake  Dam  to  the  boundary  of  the  Ottawa 
National  Forest,  to  be  administered  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  as  a  wild  Irlver.l 
river.". 

!"(  )  Brule,  Michigan  and  Wisconsin.— 
The  33-mile  segment  from  the  Brule  Lake  in 
the  northeast  quarter  of  section  15,  township 
41  north,  range  13  east,  to  the  National  For- 
est boundary  at  the  southeast  quarter  of  sec- 
tion 31,  township  41  north,  range  17  east,  to 
be  administered  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture as  a  recreational  river.".! 

SEC.  4.  WILD  AND  SCENIC  RIVER  STIHIIES. 

(a)  STUDY  Rivers.— Section  5(a)  of  the  Wild 
and  Scenic  Rivers  Act  (16  U.S.C.  1276(a))  is 
amended  by  adding  the  following  new  para- 
graphs at  the  end  thereof: 

"(  ;  Brule.  Michigan  and  Wisconsin.— The 
33-mile  segment  from  Brule  Lake  in  the  north- 
east gtiarter  of  section  15,  township  41  north, 
range  13  east,  to  the  National  Forest  boundary 
at  the  southeast  quarter  of  section  31.  township 
41  north,  range  17  east. 

"(  )  Carp.  Michigan.— The  7.6-mIle  seg- 
ment from  its  origin  at  the  confluence  of  the 
outlets  of  Frenchman  Lake  and  Carp  Lake  in 
section  26,  township  44  north,  range  6  west, 
to  the  west  section  line  of  section  30,  town- 
ship 43  north,  range  5  west. 

"(  )  LrPTLE  Manistee.  Michigan.— The  42- 
mile  segment  within  the  Huron-M&nlstee  Na- 
tional Forest. 

"(  )  Whtfe,  Michigan.— The  75.4-mlle  seg- 
ment within  the  Huron-Manistee  National 
Forest  as  follows: 

"(A)  The  30.8-mile  segment  of  the  main 
stem  from  U.S.  31  to  the  Huron-Manistee  Na- 
tional Forest  boundary  at  the  north  line  of 
section  2,  township  13  north,  range  15  west, 
1.5  miles  southwest  of  Hesperia. 
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The  18.9-mlle  segrment  of  the  South 
White  from  the  Huron-Manistee  Na- 
Forest  boundary  east  of  Hesperla  at 
line  of  section  22,  township  14  north. 
4  west,  to  Echo  Drive,  section  6,  town- 
north,  range  12  west. 
The  25.7-mile  seerment  of  the  North 
White  from  its  confluence  with  the 
Branch  White  in  section  25.  township 
,  range  16  west,  to  McLaren  Lake  in 
11,  township  14  north,  range  15  west. 
Ontonacjon,  Michigan.— The  32-mile 
of  the  Ontonagon  as  follows: 
The    12-mile    segment    of   the    West 
from  the  Michigan  SUte  Highway  28 
to  Cascade  Falls. 
The  20-mile  segment  of  the  South 
from   the   confluence  of  the  Cisco 
and  Tenmile  Creek  to  the  confluence 
West  Branch  Ontonagon. 
Padjt.  Michigan.— The  70-mile  seg- 
follows: 
34  miles  of  the  mainstream  beginning 
eastern  boundary  of  the  Ottawa  Na- 
Forest  in  section  1.  township  44  north. 
15  west,  to  the  city  of  Crystal  Falls. 
15  miles  of  the  mainstream  of  the  Net 
"rom  its  confluence  with  the  east  and 
iranches  to  its  confluence  with  the 

of  the  Paint  River. 
15  miles  of  the  east  branch  of  the  Net 
"rom  its  source  in  section  8,  township 
,  range  32  west,  to  its  confluence 
mainstream  of  the  Net  River  in  sec- 
township  46  north,  range  34  west. 
14  miles  of  the  west  branch  of  the  Net 
rom  its  source  in  section  35,  township 
,   range  34  west,   to  its  confluence 
mainstream  of  the  Net  River  in  sec- 
township  46  north,  range  34  west. 
Presque   Isle,    Michigan.— The    13- 
segment    of    the    mainstream    from 

Falls  to  Lake  Superior. 

Sturgeon.  Ottawa  National  Forest. 

The  36-mile  segment  of  the  maln- 

fi-om  the  source  at  Wagner  Lake  in 

13,  township  49  north,  range  31  west. 

eastern  boundary  of  the  Ottawa  Na- 

Forest   in    section    12.    township   48 

range  35  west. 

Sturgeon,  Hiawatha  National  For- 
^^ICHIGAN.— The  18.1-mile  segment  from 
Mile  Lake  to  the  north  line  of  sec- 
township  43  north,  range  19  west. 
Tahquamenon.  Michigan.— The  103.5- 
sjgment  as  follows— 

the   90-mile   segment   of   the   main- 
beginning  at  the  source  in  section  21, 
47   north,   range   12   west,   to   the 
at  Whitefish  Bay;  and 
the    13.5-mile    segment    of   the    east 
from  the  western  boundary  of  the 
National    Forest    in    section    19. 
46  north,  range  6  west,  to  its  con- 
with  the  mainstream. 
Whitefish,   Michigan.— The   26-mile 
of  the  West  Branch  Whitefish  from 
in  section  26.  township  46  north. 
a  west,  to  County  Road  444.". 
^TUDY  Provisions.— Section  5(b)  of  such 
U.S.C.  1276(b))  is  amended  by  adding 
end  thereof  the  following  new  para- 


TTie  study  of  segments  of  the  (Clarp.l 

Corp,  Little  Manistee,  White,  Paint, 
Presque  Isle.  Ontonagon.  Sturgeon  (Hiawa- 

Sturgeon    (Ottawa).    Whitefish.    and 

Tahqifunenon  Rivers  in  Michigan  under  sub- 

(a)  shall  be  completed  by  the  Sec- 

of  Agriculture  and  the  report  submit- 
tt^reon  not  later  than  at  the  end  of  the 

Iscal  year  beginning  after  the  date  of 
enact!  lent  of  this  paragraph.  For  purposes  of 
such  liver  studies,  the  Secretary  shall  con- 


sult with  each  River  Study  Committee  au- 
thorized under  section  5  of  the  Michigan  Sce- 
nic Rivers  Act  of  1990.  and  shall  encourage 
public  participation  and  involvement 
through  hearings,  workshops,  and  such  other 
means  as  are  necessary  to  be  effective.". 
SEC.  S.  RIVER  STUDY  COMMITTEES. 

(a)  Establishment  and  Membership.— At 
the  earliest  practicable  date  following  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agrriculture  (hereinafter  in  this  sec- 
tion referred  to  as  the  "Secretary"),  in  con- 
sultation with  the  Michigan  Department  of 
Natural  Resources,  shall  establish  for  each 
river  identified  in  section  4  a  River  Study 
Committee  (hereinafter  In  this  section  re- 
ferred to  as  •'Committee").  Membership  on 
each  Committee  shall  consist  of  members  ap- 
pointed as  follows: 

(1)  Two  members  appointed  by  the  appro- 
priate Secretary. 

(2)  Two  members  appointed  by  the  Sec- 
retary from  recommendations  made  by  the 
Governor  of  the  State  of  Michigan  from  the 
Department  of  Natural  Resources. 

(3)  Two  members  appointed  by  the  Sec- 
retary from  among  representatives  of  local 
or  State  conservation  and  environmental 
groups. 

(4)  One  member  appointed  by  the  Secretary 
ftom  among  representatives  of  each  of  the 
towns  included  in  the  study  area. 

(5)  Two  members  appointed  by  the  Sec- 
retary from  commercial  timber  Interests  in 
the  State  of  Michigan. 

(6)  One  nonvoting  member  who  shall  be  an 
employee  of  the  Forest  Service. 

(b)  Administrative  Provisions.— (1)  A  va- 
cancy in  a  Committee  shall  be  filled  in  the 
manner  in  which  the  original  appointment 
was  made. 

(2)  The  Chair  of  a  Committee  shall  be 
elected  by  the  members  of  the  Committee. 

(3)  The  members  of  the  Committee  who  are 
not  full-time  officers  or  employees  of  the 
United  States  shall  serve  without  compensa- 
tion. 

(c)  Technical  Assistance  From  the  Sec- 
retary.—The  Secretary  shall  provide  such 
technical  and  financial  assistance  to  each 
such  Committee  as  the  Secretary  deems  nec- 
essary. 

(d)  State  and  Local  Services.— Each  such 
Committee  may  accept  services  and  other 
assistance  from  State  and  local  govern- 
ments. 

(e)  Study  Process.— Each  River  Study 
Committee  shall  advise  the  Secretary  in  the 
preparation  of  the  report  to  Congress  re- 
quired by  section  4  of  the  Wild  and  Scenic 
Rivers  Act  (16  U.S.C.  1275(a))  for  the  rivers 
specified  in  section  4  of  this  Act. 

(f)  Termination.— Each  such  Committee 
shall  terminate  upon  submission  of  the  re- 
port to  Congress  referred  to  in  subsection  (e) 
for  the  river  concerned. 

(g)  BRVLE  River  Study  Committee.— For  the 
purposes  of  the  Brule  River  Study  Committee  es- 
tablished pursuant  to  subsection  (a),  any  ref- 
erence in  this  section  to  the  State  of  Michigan 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  reference  to  the  State  of 
Michigan  and  the  State  of  Wisconsin. 

SEC.  6.  MISCELLANEOUS. 

(a)  Hunting.  Fishing,  and  Trapping.— Con- 
sistent with  section  13(a)  of  the  Wild  and 
Scenic  Rivers  Act  (16  U.S.C.  1271-1287).  noth- 
ing in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to  enlarge, 
diminish,  or  modify  the  jurisdiction  or  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  Slate  of  Michigan  with 
respect  to  fish  and  wildlife,  including  hunt- 
ing, fishing,  and  trapping  on  any  lands  ad- 
ministered by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
pursuant  to  this  Act. 

(b)  Sea  Lamprey  Control.— Notwithstand- 
ing any  other  provision  of  law.  the  installa- 


tion and  operation  of  facilities  or  other  ac- 
tivities within  or  outside  the  boundaries  of 
those  river  segments  designated  by  this  Act 
for  the  control  of  the  lamprey  eel  shall  be 
permitted  subject  to  such  restrictions  and 
conditions  as  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
may  prescribe  for  the  protection  of  water 
quality  and  other  values  of  the  river,  includ- 
ing the  wild  and  scenic  characteristics  of  the 
river:  Provided.  That  the  Secretary  shall  de- 
termine in  the  river  management  plan  for 
each  such  designated  river  that  such  facili- 
ties or  activities  are  necessary  for  control  of 
the  lamprey  eel. 

(c)  ACCESS.- The  Secretary  shall  maintain 
traditional  public  access  to  the  river  seg- 
ments designated  by  this  Act,  except  that 
the  Secretary,  in  consultation  with  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Michigan  Department  of  Natu- 
ral Resources,  shall  provide  in  the  river  man- 
agement plan  for  each  designated  river  seg- 
ment for  maintenance,  closure,  relocation, 
stabilization,  improvements,  or  other  appro- 
priate adjustments  as  may  be  necessary  for 
the  management  of  such  river  segments. 

(d)  Rule  of  Construction.- Nothing  in 
this  Act  shall  be  construed  as  enlarging,  di- 
minishing, or  modifying  the  limitations  on 
the  acquisition  of  lands  within  a  designated 
river  segment  contained  in  section  6(b)  of  the 
Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act  ((16  U.S.C. 
1271(b)).l  (16  U.S.C.  1277(b)). 

SEC.  7.  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS. 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
such  sums  as  are  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  the  bill 
we  are  considering  will  affect  many 
hundreds  of  miles  of  river  corridors  in 
the  State  of  Michigan.  The  bill  pro- 
vides resource  conservation  opportuni- 
ties and  resource  management  chal- 
lenges. One  of  the  resources  that  we  in 
Michigan  are  particularly  proud  of  is 
our  fisheries.  They  are  important  to  us 
economically  and  ecologically.  Over 
the  years,  they  have  been  affected  by 
forest  management  practices,  the  in- 
troduction of  nonindigenous  species, 
and  pollution.  Yet  they  remain  vital 
and  productive  to  us  in  Michigan  and 
to  the  Great  Lakes  system. 

The  Michigan  Department  of  Natural 
Resources  has  contacted  me  about  its 
concerns  that  the  language  in  H.R.  476 
does  not  specifically  allow  some  of  the 
structural  and  nonstructural  tech- 
niques of  fish  restoration  underway 
now  and  which  the  department  would 
like  to  undertake  in  the  future.  I  have 
been  informed  that  the  Wild  and  Scenic 
Rivers  Act,  which  H.R.  476  references, 
is  general  enough  to  accommodate  the 
department's  concerns.  Is  it  the  under- 
standing of  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources that  the  State  of  Michigan  will 
be  able  to  conduct  stream  and  fish  res- 
toration activities,  so  long  as  such  ac- 
tivities do  not  have  an  adverse  impact 
on  the  values  for  which  the  rivers  are 
designated  as  components  of  the  Na- 
tional Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  System? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  will  be  happy  to 
respond  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Michigan.  The  committee  has 
been  apprised  of  the  concerns  voiced  by 
the  Senator  and  the  Michigan  Depart- 
ment of  Natural  Resources.  The  com- 
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mittee  included  language  in  the  com- 
mittee report  which  addresses  these 
concerns.  It  is  the  committee's  view 
that  stream  restoration  projects,  such 
as  those  mentioned  in  the  testimony  of 
the  Michigan  Department  of  Natural 
Resources,  are  not  inconsistent  with 
designation  as  a  component  of  the  Na- 
tional Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  System. 
In  addition,  the  committee  report  di- 
rects the  Forest  Service  to  develop  a 
consistent  and  coordinated  policy  per- 
mitting the  implementation  of  such 
restoration  projects  within  wild  and 
scenic  river  segments  in  order  to  avoid 
unnecessary  concern  and  confusion. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  thank  the  chairman 
and  appreciate  his  attention  to  this 
matter.  I  would  like  to  add  that  my 
support  for  this  legislation  is  based  on 
an  understanding  that  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice will  make  every  possible  effort  to 
Incorporate  the  concerns  of  Michigan 
landowners  in  writing  management 
plans  and  studying  rivers.  And  I  expect 
that  the  Forest  Service  will  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  technical  and  leadership 
resources  of  the  Michigan  Department 
of  Natural  Resources  in  developing 
management  plans,  especially  where 
fisheries  issues  are  concerned. 

The  bill  (H.R.  476)  was  deemed  read 
the  third  time  and  passed. 
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AUTHORITY  FOR  PRINTING  OF  S. 
2166 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  S.  2166  be  printed 
as  passed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


READING  OF  WASHINGTON'S 
FAREWELL  ADDRESS 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that,  notwithstanding 
the  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  January 
24,  1901,  on  Wednesday,  February  19, 
1992,  immediately  following  the  prayer 
and  the  disposition  of  the  Journal,  that 
the  traditional  reading  of  Washington's 
Farewell  Address  take  place  and  that 
the  Chair  be  authorizeil  to  appoint  a 
Senator  to  perform  this  task. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  I  be  allowed  to  pro- 
ceed as  in  morning  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  JAPAN  THAT  CAN  SAY  TOO 
MUCH 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  in  October 
1989,  I  alerted  the  Senate  to  the  then- 
unknown  Japanese  book  entitled  '•The 
Japan  That  Can  Say  No." 

The  book  was  authored  by  Akio 
Morita,  the  founder  of  the  Sony  Corp., 
and  Shintaro  Ishihara,  a  Member  of  the 
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Japanese  Parliament.  The  most  con- 
troversial statements  were  from  Mr. 
Ishihara.  He  wrote,  for  example,  that: 

No  matter  how  much  the  Americans  ex- 
pand their  military,  they  have  come  to  a 
point  where  they  can  do  nothing  if  Japan 
were  one  day  to  say — we  will  no  longer  sell 
you  our  chips. 

Mr.  President,  my  purpose  in  expos- 
ing "The  Japan  That  Can  Say  No"  was 
not  to  bash  Japan.  It  was  to  rally  the 
President  to  build  America  so  that  our 
Nation  would  not  become  overly  de- 
pendent on  foreign  products,  capital, 
and  economic  policy. 

In  response  to  my  warnings  about 
Japanese  sentiments  toward  the  United 
States,  I  was  assured  by  many  in  and 
out  of  Japan  that  Ishihara  represented 
the  fringe  of  Japanese  politics. 

Mr.  President,  the  recent  reports 
from  Japan  indicate  that  what  may 
have  been  on  the  fringe  now  occupies 
the  center  of  Japanese  politics.  My  per- 
sonal view,  however,  is  that  those 
views  in  1989  were  not  on  the  fringe  but 
simply  below  the  surface.  It  appears 
that  the  President's  recent  trip  to 
Japan  has  scratched  that  surface.  If 
the  President's  trip  failed  to  succeed  in 
opening  the  closed  Japanese  market,  it 
did  succeed  in  exposing  to  America 
what  Japan  really  thinks  of  us. 

In  recent  weeks  the  Speaker  of  the 
Japanese  Parliament  called  the  United 
States  "Japan's  subcontractor,"  and 
stated  the  "American  workers  don't 
work  hard  enough.  They  don't  work 
but  demand  high  pay." 

After  coming  to  America  and  apolo- 
gizing for  the  Speaker's  comments,  Ja- 
pan's Prime  Minister  yesterday  said 
that  "the  work  ethic  is  lacking"  in 
America  and  that  America's  deter- 
mination "to  produce  goods  and  create 
value  has  loosened  sharply  *  *  "*." 

When  President  Bush  was  in  Japan, 
the  same  Prime  Minister  Miyazawa 
was  patronizing  in  suggesting  that  the 
United  States  should  be  given  sym- 
pathy and  over  the  last  several  years, 
high-ranking  Japanese  officials  have 
expressed  outright  racist  comments 
about  the  American  work  force. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  recent  com- 
ments in  Japan  were  bound  into  a 
book,  perhaps  it  could  be  called  "The 
Japan  That  Can  Say  Too  Much." 

I  cannot  deny  that  the  United  States 
has  a  great  deal  of  work  to  do  at  home. 
Our  society,  economy,  and  competi- 
tiveness are  not  what  they  could  be, 
but  they  are  not  worthy  of  derision 
from  Japan,  of  all  places. 

Our  Nation  has  been  so  preoccupied 
protecting  the  free  world  for  the  last  40 
years,  we  have  tended  to  place  our  eco- 
nomic interests  behind  our  foreign  pol- 
icy and  military  interests.  Mark  my 
words,  this  will  soon  change.  In  spite  of 
our  emphasis  on  the  struggle  against 
communism,  the  United  States  has 
emerged  from  the  end  of  the  cold  war 
still,  on  every  count,  the  greatest  Na- 
tion on  Earth. 


Not  only  are  the  unfortunate  anti- 
American  statements  from  the  Japa- 
nese hierarchy  offensive,  they  are  just 
plain  wrong.  Anyone  who  doubts  the 
American  work  ethic  needs  only  to 
look  to  the  Persian  Gulf  where  man, 
woman,  machine,  and  management 
were  deployed  from  a  standing  start 
into  the  world's  most  advanced  and  ef- 
fective fighting  force  which  easily  de- 
feated the  fourth  largest  Army  in  the 
whole  world. 

Japan  should  not  forget  that  Amer- 
ica could  have  survived  without  gulf 
oil.  Japan  could  not.  Yes,  Japan  made 
a  financial  contribution  to  the  war  ef- 
fort. Sadly,  it  was  given  begrudgingly 
and  after  victory  was  apparent.  No 
doubt,  Japan  gave  money.  America 
gave  blood. 

On  the  home  front,  Americans  are 
working  harder,  longer,  and  for  less 
pay.  American  leisure  time  is  contract- 
ing, not  expanding.  Working  America's 
problem  is  not  that  they  are  paid  too 
much,  it  is  that  their  standards  of  liv- 
ing are  declining.  Mom  and  Dad  must 
work  today  to  bring  home  as  much 
money  as  a  one-earner  family  of  the 
1950's  and  1960's. 

American  wages  are  not  high  enough 
in  part  because  Japanese  products  have 
been  systematically  pumped  into  the 
American  market  at  prices  below  the 
cost  of  production  or  below  at  least  the 
prices  at  which  the  same  product  is 
sold  in  Japan.  This  targeted  dumping 
wiped  out  sectors  of  the  American  elec- 
tronic, television,  and  semiconductor 
industries.  Furthermore,  American 
products  are  locked  out  of  Japan,  the 
second  largest  economy  in  the  world. 

Mr.  President,  to  emphasize  this 
point,  I  would  like  to  name  a  few  typi- 
cal products  that  are  generally  well- 
known  in  America  and  cite  for  the  Sen- 
ate the  difference  in  price  of  these 
products  in  the  United  States  and  in 
Japan  and  ask  how  can  that  be.  Why? 
The  first  product,  Toyota  Cressida,  an 
automobile:  United  States  price, 
$24,000,  Japanese  price,  $16,000  to 
$28,000;  Ford  Taurus  sedan:  United 
States  price,  $14,980  to  $17,434.  Japanese 
price.  J25,625;  Sony  phone  with  answer- 
ing machine:  United  States  price,  $120 
to  $200,  Japanese  price.  $161  to  $323; 
Sony  CD  player:  United  States  price. 
$130  to  $300,  Japanese  price.  $392;  TDK 
audio  cassette:  United  States  price  $1, 
Japanese  price  $4;  Sharp  hand-held  cal- 
culator: United  States  price.  $39,  Japa- 
nese price.  $72  to  $112;  Panasonic 
cordless  phone:  United  States  price, 
$100  to  $139,  Japanese  price.  $323  to  $484; 
Sony  VCR:  American  price  $350,  Japa- 
nese price,  $584;  Mitsubishi  TV:  Amer- 
ican price,  $380,  Japanese  price,  $472; 
Honda  Civic:  United  States  price,  $8,000 
to  $12,000,  Japan  price,  $10,000  to 
$17,000;  Jeep  Cherokee:  United  States 
price.  $23,800.  Japanese  price.  $35,870; 
Minolta  camera:  American  price,  $65, 
Japanese  price,  $152;  Canon  copier: 
United  States  price,  $1,995,  the  same 
machine  in  Japan.  $2,960. 
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Mr.  President,  I  hope  we  can  come  to 
the  re  Jization  that  there  are  underly- 
ing, ui  fair,  nonlevel  playing  fields  that 
we  are  dealing  with  in  Japan  for  lots  of 
reason  j.  Over  the  years  we  have  heard 
that  A  merican  beef,  for  example,  must 
be  kep  :  out  of  the  Japanese  market  be 
cause  Fapanese  intestines  were  shorter 
than  t  lat  of  Americans;  that  American 
snow  i  kis  had  to  be  kept  out  of  Japan 
becaus  b  the  snow  there  was  different 
than  Kmerican  snow;  and  now  that 
rice  and  other  farm  products 
kept  out  because  farming  is 
sacred  in  Japan, 
prevailed  over  attempts  to 
snt>w  skis,  and  there  is  a  gradual 
in  beef  being  sold  in  Japan  to 
by  which  and  from  which 
benefits, 
recent  comments  from 
are  simply  another  nontariff 
1  arrier.  If  American  workers  and 
are  derided  by  the  govern- 
Japanese  consumers  will  be 
;o  try  them. 

products  are  world  class, 
^ebruary  4th  Washington  Post 
out  that  microprocessors  in  Jap- 
omputers  are  manufactured  and 
by  American  companies,  and 
that  American  computer  software  is 
No.  1  i  it  home  and  in  Japan,  and  that 
Amerii  an  culture,  clothing,  cola, 
drugs,  and  diapers  are  all  Japanese  fa- 
vorites 

Most  importantly,  Mr.  President, 
Amerii  an  workers  are  also  world  class. 
You  0  ily  need  to  ask  the  Japanese 
compa  lies  which  have,  as  some  might 
say,  ir  vaded  the  United  States  to  pur- 
chase \merican  companies  and  plants 
and  t  iiild  factories  in  the  United 
States  These  very  workers  are  making 
many  i  Japanese  plants  in  America  more 
produc  tive  than  plants  in  Japan. 

The  huge  flow  of  Japanese  invest- 
ment i  n  the  United  States  in  the  last 
decade  repudiates  all  recent  unkind 
staten  ents  about  American  workers. 
Japan(  se  officials  who  in  the  last  sev- 
eral y«  ars  have  made  thinly  veiled  rac- 
ist CO  nments  about  America's  work 
force  i  uffer  from  a  fundamental  mis- 
unders  sanding  of  the  United  States, 
and  ce  rtainly  their  arrogance  is  dan- 
gerous 
Ame:  ican 


diversity  represents  our 
Nationfs  most  brilliant  accomplish- 
ments, and  therein  is  our  hidden 
streng  h.  America  is  a  Nation  defined 
by  ide£  Is,  not  blood  lines.  It  is  a  Nation 
strlvin  j  for  tolerance  and  equality.  The 
United  States  is  a  bold  experiment 
which  n  200  years  has  produced  even  in 
its  imi  erfect  form,  the  most  advanced, 
the  mc  st  enlightened,  and  most  livable 
societj  on  the  planet. 

Mr.  President,  rather  than  simply 
badmo  ithing  American  workers,  Japan 
should  put  its  money  where  its  mouth 
is.  It  ij  time  to  clear  away  all  of  the 
barrier  s  of  American  trade.  Let  the 
Ameri(  an  farmers  sell  beef,  rice, 
wheat,  and  barley  in  Japan  as  freely  as 


the  Japanese  sell  automobiles,  stereos, 
and  VCR's  in  America,  and  allow 
American  auto  parts,  semiconductors, 
and  electronics  manufacturers  to  com- 
pete with  their  Japanese  counterparts. 
Open  the  Japanese  financial  systems  to 
American  banks  and  investment  and 
permit  American  firms  to  buy  Japa- 
nese companies  and  real  estate  as  eas- 
ily as  Japanese  investors  buy  assets 
here. 

Let  us  even  talk  for  a  moment  as  an 
aside  about  baseball.  Baseball  is  gen- 
erally called  the  American  pasttime. 
Now  the  Japanese  are  talking  about 
making  a  major  investment,  perhaps  a 
controlling  investment,  in  an  Amer- 
ican baseball  team. 

As  the  Presiding  Officer,  the  Chair, 
knows,  this  Senator  is  very  much  a 
baseball  fan.  I  must  frankly  admit,  Mr. 
President,  I  do  not  see  anything  basi- 
cally wrong  or  improper  about  Japa- 
nese investments  in  a  baseball  team  or 
Japanese  investments  in  other  enter- 
prises in  America.  I  think  basically 
that  is  good. 

But  herein  let  me  point  out  an  incon- 
sistency which  I  think  is  very  typical 
of  the  Japanese.  They  want  the  right, 
and  they  will  be  upset  if  for  whatever 
reason  organized  baseball  turns  down 
that  offer  from  the  Japanese,  but  let 
me  point  out  that  if  an  American  in- 
vestor wanted  to  go  into  Japan  to  buy 
a  Japanese  baseball  team,  he  could  not 
do  it.  It  is  prevented.  It  is  taboo  by  spe- 
cific reference  under  the  Japanese  sys- 
tem. 

While  baseball  might  not  be  a  good 
example  to  talk  about  the  unlevel 
playing  field,  I  think  the  case  in  point 
that  I  have  just  made  is  one  that  dem- 
onstrates how  effectively  the  Japanese 
outmaneuver  us  time  and  time  again 
and  do  not  want  to  enter  into  fl'ee  and 
open  agreements. 

And  last  but  far  from  least,  I  think 
the  United  States  should  demand  a 
breakup  of  the  keiretsu  system,  which, 
of  course,  is  an  interlocking  corporate 
and  board  of  directors  scheme  that 
locks  major  Japanese  companies  to- 
gether into  one  giant  monopoly  or  a 
trust  dealing  with  foreign  competition. 

We  busted  up  trusts  way  back  in  the 
1920's  in  the  United  States  as  being 
anticompetitive.  If  General  Motors, 
Ford,  Chrysler,  IBM,  General  Electric, 
Xerox,  Conagra,  Archer  Daniels,  AT&T, 
Citicorp,  Boeing,  and  others  were  all 
banded  together  to  sell  in  Japan  and  ef- 
fectively keep  Japanese  products  out  of 
America  at  the  same  time,  they  could 
do  to  Japan  what  Japan  is  doing  to  us. 

Would  that  be  considered  fair?  I 
think  not.  But  I  suspect  few  Americans 
realize  this  unfairness.  Does  President 
Bush? 

In  short,  it  is  time  to  let  the  com- 
petition begin.  It  is  time  to  let  the  Jap- 
anese consumer  decide.  K  American 
products  and  services  cannot  be  cut,  so 
belt. 

America  is  the  most  open  market  for 
trade  and  investment.  Japan  and  other 


nations,  especially  Europe  should  un- 
derstand this  position  is  unsustainable 
unless  there  is  reciprocity.  President 
Bush  should  make  it  clear  that  he  will 
use  his  power  under  the  U.S.  trade  laws 
to  say  no  to  our  trading  partners  under 
access  that  will  depend  upon  our  access 
to  their  market. 

While  it  is  time  to  get  tough  on 
Japan  and  the  newly  unified  Europe,  It 
is  also  a  time  for  the  United  States  to 
get  tough  on  itself. 

The  eight-point  agenda  declaring 
American  economic  independence, 
which  I  urged  the  President  to  put  for- 
ward in  1989  in  reaction  to  the  message 
of  "'The  Japan  That  Can  Say  No,"  is  as 
valid  today  as  it  was  then.  If  this  plan 
had  been  adopted  in  1989,  our  Nation 
would  not  be  in  its  current  recession. 

To  recount  those  eight  initiatives; 
they  are: 

First,  an  all  out  effort  to  reduce  the 
Federal  budget  deficit  over  the  long 
term; 

Second,  a  get  tough  trade  policy  to 
use  access  to  the  U.S.  market  as  lever- 
age to  open  foreign  markets; 

Third,  the  full  and  careful  use  of  the 
Exon-Florio  law  to  assure  that  the  U.S. 
does  not  lose  control  of  its  high  tech- 
nologies; 

Fourth,  the  restoration  of  a  long- 
term  orientation  for  American  business 
away  from  the  leveraged  buyouts  of  the 
1980's; 

Fifth,  new  incentives  for  savings 
such  as  the  Democratic  IRA  proposal; 

Sixth,  the  improved  marketing  of 
treasury  debt  to  Americans  to  reduce 
our  Nation's  dependence  on  foreign 
capital; 

Seventh,  real  reduction  of  American 
interest  rates — even  today,  long-term 
rates  remain  too  high; 

Eighth,  an  effort  to  make  the  Amer- 
ican education  system  the  best  in  the 
world. 

For  40  years,  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Japan  has 
been  one  of  the  world's  most  powerful 
and  important  alliances.  A  careless  war 
of  words  on  both  sides  of  the  Pacific  is 
damaging  that  relationship. 

Mr.  President,  Japan  has  underesti- 
mated the  United  States  before,  and  it 
is  underestimating  the  American  work- 
er today.  If  American  products  are  so 
bad,  Japan  has  nothing  to  lose  by  open- 
ing its  market  to  American  goods  and 
services.  Americans  do  not  seek  sym- 
pathy, gratitude  or  favors  from  Japan, 
we  only  seek  fairness. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  from  the  February 
4  Washington  Post  entitled  "Miyazawa: 
Work  Ethic  Flags  in  U.S."  by  T.R. 
Reid,  and  a  report  on  work  and  income 
in  the  1980's  by  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


[From  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  4, 1992] 

Miyazawa:  Work  Ethic  Flags  in  U.S. 

(By  T.  R.  Reid) 

Tokyo,  February  3.— Japan's  prime  min- 
ister said  today  that  Americans'  determina- 
tion "to  produce  goods  and  create  value  has 
loosened  sharply"  in  recent  years,  and  that 
"the  work  ethic  is  lacking"  among  U.S.  col- 
lege graduates  who  take  jobs  on  Wall  Street 
rather  than  in  manufacturing. 

Coming  at  a  time  when  Americans  are  still 
angry  about  another  Japanese  politician  who 
recently  called  American  workers  lazy  and 
illiterate.  Prime  Minister  Kiichi  Mlyazawa's 
comments  sparked  fears  here  of  a  further 
U.S.  backlash  and  prompted  governmental 
efforts  at  damage  control. 

On  Tuesday  morning,  at  the  start  of  the 
Diet,  or  legislature,  session,  an  evidently 
worried  Miyazawa  apologized  for  creating  a 
"misunderstanding."  "1  had  no  intention  of 
criticizing  American  workers,"  he  said. 

Government  spokesman  Kolchi  Kato  said 
that  Mlyazawa's  comments  Monday  referred 
to  "money  games  in  both  Japan  and  the 
U.S."  and  "made  no  reference  to  ordinary 
American  workers." 

Miyazawa  got  into  a  discussion  of  the 
American  work  ethic  during  debate  in  a  par- 
liamentary committee  that  was  supposed  to 
deal  with  Japan's  budget.  The  distraction  re- 
flects an  obsession  with  the  United  States 
here  and  a  fairly  common  belief  that  it  is  in 
decline. 

Miyazawa  and  other  government  leaders 
tried  to  calm  U.S.  anger  two  weeks  ago  after 
House  Speaker  Yoshlo  Sakurauchi  said  the 
United  States  had  become  "Japan's  sub- 
contractor" because  many  American  work- 
ers "can't  read  and  .  .  .  don't  want  to  work." 

That  remark  was  a  major  reason  for  the  re- 
cent wave  of  "Buy  American"  campaigns 
around  the  United  States.  President  Bush 
rebuffed  Sakurauchl's  comments  in  his  State 
of  the  Union  speech  last  week. 

At  the  White  House  today,  following  the 
latest  outburst.  Press  Secretary  Marlln 
Fltzwater  said  the  Japanese  Embassy  sent 
an  Immediate  "apology,"  declaring  that 
Miyazawa  "regretted"  any  possible  mis- 
understanding and  making  the  point  that  no 
criticism  was  intended.  Bush  later  character- 
ized that  message  as  "a  very  clear  statement 
by  a  very  good  man." 

Fitzwater  termed  Mlyazawa's  original 
comments  "probably  not  helpful"  but  then 
added  that  they  could  stir  "the  rages  in  all 
of  us  who  want  to  compete  and  show  who  the 
best  work  force  really  is." 

Fltzwater  added  that  the  remarks  were  in 
the  same  category  as  those  of  Senate  Major- 
ity Leader  George  J.  Mitchell  (D-Malne). 
who  has  questioned  the  fairness  of  Japan's 
trading  policies.  The  Maine  Democrat,  for 
his  part,  called  the  prime  minister's  com- 
ments "destructive."  showing  "no  under- 
standing of  this  country." 

The  Japanese  are  highly  sensitive  these 
days  to  anti-Japanese  feelings  in  the  United 
States,  this  country's  largest  market  and 
only  close  ally.  The  tense  state  of  relations 
between  the  two  richest  nations  has  become 
a  serious  problem  for  Miyazawa. 

Since  becoming  prime  minister  three 
months  ago,  Miyazawa  has  alternately 
praised  the  United  States — "This  great  na- 
tion is  the  leader  of  the  world."  he  said  that 
month — and  criticized  American  society  be- 
cause of  drugs,  the  homeless  and  educational 
problems. 

Today,  Miyazawa  sounded  like  U.S.  pun- 
dits who  castigate  atitudes  of  the  "Me  Gen- 
eration." "Over  the  last  10  years,"  he  said, 
"it  seems  that   America  has  reached   the 


point  that  the  mindset  to  produce  things  and 
create  value  has  loosened  sharply. 

"Many  people  getting  out  of  college  have 
gone  to  Wall  Street  for  very  high  salaries, 
with  the  result  that  the  number  of  engineers 
who  produce  goods  has  gone  down  quickly." 

Miyazawa  then  criticized  the  "money  mar- 
ket" because  of  its  junk  bonds,  leveraged 
buyouts  and  large  loans  that  require  big  in- 
terest payments.  "These  things,  which  no- 
body thought  could  last  long,  have  gone  on 
for  10  years."  Miyazawa  continued.  "And  I 
have  thought  for  a  long  time  that  the  work 
ethic  is  lacking  as  far  as  that  area  Is  con- 
cerned." 

Miyazawa  then  noted  that  "in  one  sense, 
our  country  too  has  this  situation  in  the  so- 
called  'bubble  economy.'"  The  latter  is  the 
term  here  for  the  speculative  financial  furor 
of  the  late  '80s,  which  led  to  runaway  growth 
in  Japan's  stock  and  real  estate  markets. 

This  diversion  from  the  budget  debate 
began  when  a  senior  member  of  Mlyazawa's 
Liberal  Democratic  Party,  Kabun  Moto,  said 
that  the  real  problem  In  the  auto  market 
"lies  in  the  management  of  U.S.  plants, 
doesn't  it?" 

Moto  said  that  at  Japanese-owned  auto 
plants  in  the  United  States,  "Americans  are 
producing  good  cars.  The  question  is.  how  to 
use  American  workers  skillfully." 

Moto  said  some  U.S.  consumers  try  not  to 
buy  an  American  car  made  on  a  Friday,  be- 
cause U.S.  workers  are  thinking  about  the 
weekend,  or  on  Mondays,  "as  they  played  too 
hard  Saturdays  and  Sundays."  It  was  in  re- 
sponse to  this  comment  tha  Miyazawa  start- 
ed talking  about  Americans'  commitment  to 
produce  goods  and  the  college  students'  at- 
traction to  Wall  Street  rather  than  produc- 
tion. 

An  opinion  poll  taken  by  the  prime  min- 
ister's office  last  fall  found  that  most  people 
in  Japan  complain  of  fatigue  and  emotional 
stress.  The  survey,  released  Sunday— less 
than  24  hours  before  Miyazawa  took  aim  at 
Americans — showed  that  64  percent  of  the 
people  said  they  usually  feel  tired,  and  that 
53  percent  said  they  experience  emotional 
stress. 

The  chief  domestic  initiative  of 
Mlyazawa's  government  has  been  what  he 
calls  the  "lifestyle  superpower"  project, 
aimed  at  helping  Japanese  people  to  let  up 
somewhat  from  their  work-oriented  life  and 
find  ways  to  enjoy  family  and  free  time. 

While  Japanese  politicians  continue  to  say 
that  American  manufacturing  has  weakened, 
consumers  here  evidently  disagree  In  many 
cases.  American  high-tech  products  are  best- 
sellers In  several  key  Japanese  markets. 

Nearly  all  Japanese  personal  computers 
use  microprocessors  designed  and  built  by 
the  American  Intel  and  Motorola  companies, 
The  best-selling  computer  software  in  Japan 
in  1991  was  the  American-made  program 
Lotus  1-2-3;  it  seems  likely  to  be  passed  this 
year  by  another  American  software  hit, 
Microsoft  Windows. 

Americans  make  the  top-selling  product  in 
other  Japanese  markets  ranging  from  cloth- 
ing to  cola,  from  prescription  drugs  to  dia- 
pers. U.S.  movies,  records  and  videos  domi- 
nate the  pop  charts.  But  the  Japanese  do  not 
have  high  regard  for  American  cars.  Their 
disdain  seems  to  have  Increased  after  three 
auto  company  presidents  came  here  last 
month  with  Bush  and  demanded  that  Japan 
import  more  cars. 

American  Families  Working  Longer.  Not 
Seeing  Improved  Living  Standards.  Con- 
gressional Study  Finds 
A  Joint  Economic  Committee  study  re- 
leased today  shows  that  80  percent  of  two- 


parent  American  families  with  children  were 
working  longer  hours  in  1989  without  realiz- 
ing any  improvement  over  the  standard  of 
living  of  such  families  in  1979. 

The  staff  study.  "Families  on  a  Treadmill: 
Work  and  Income  in  the  19608."  compares 
Census  Bureau  data  on  income,  hours,  and 
employment  in  two-parent  families  with 
children  compiled  from  the  Current  Popu- 
lation Survey  in  March  1990  and  March  1990. 
to  evaluate  the  changes  in  family  income 
over  the  decade.  The  JEC  study  notes  that 
"we  chose  to  focus  on  two-parent  families 
with  children  because  we  were  concerned 
that  changes  in  the  economy  may  be  having 
a  negative  effect  on  the  welfare  of  children. 
Most  children  live  in  two-parent  families.  It 
is  important  to  know  whether  such  children 
are  growing  up  under  increasing  economic 
hardship." 

The  study  found  that  for  most  families  In 
1989.  when  compared  to  families  in  1979.  in- 
creases in  income,  adjusted  for  inflation  and 
work-related  costs,  have  come  from  working 
more  hours,  not  increases  in  hourly  pay. 
When  the  additional  costs  of  Increased  work- 
ing hours  are  taken  into  account,  80  percent 
of  families  increased  hours  more  than  their 
net  incomes  rose. 

Real  hourly  pay  for  husbands  in  60  percent 
of  the  families  declined  over  the  decade  and 
remained  constant  for  another  20  percent  of 
families.  Only  the  top  20  percent  of  families 
saw  a  significant  rise  in  the  hourly  pay  of 
husbands.  The  analysis  also  revealed  that 
while  the  real  hourly  pay  of  wives  increased 
for  most  families,  for  60  percent  of  families 
the  decline  in  hourly  pay  of  husbands  was 
greater  than  the  Increase  in  wives'  hourly 
pay. 

Inequality  in  both  wages  and  family  in- 
comes increased  substantially  over  the  dec- 
ade. But  contrary  to  the  notion  that  increas- 
ing inequality  stems  for  the  growth  of  two- 
earner  couples,  the  study  shows  that  without 
wives'  earnings,  disparities  in  family  in- 
comes would  have  been  even  greater  than 
they  were. 

"This  report  shows  a  real  basis  for  the 
growing  concern  among  American  families 
about  their  deteriorating  standards  of  liv- 
ing." said  JEC  Chairman  Paul  Sarbanes. 
"Fully  80  percent  of  these  families  are  on  a 
treadmill— they  saw  their  net  family  Income 
decline  over  the  past  decade  or  grow  by  a 
smaller  percentage  than  did  their  hours  of 
work.  To  merely  maintain  their  standard  of 
living,  or  to  avoid  falling  even  further  be- 
hind, they  have  had  to  increase  their  hours 
of  work  at  the  expense  of  their  time  with 
family  and  community.  Only  the  very  top 
fifth  of  these  families  enjoyed  clear  gains  in 
their  standard  of  living." 

"These  findings  are  very  troubling,  espe- 
cially when  you  consider  that  the  families 
represented  In  this  study  are  responsible  for 
raising  nearly  three-quarters  of  all  the  chil- 
dren in  our  country,"  Senator  Sarbanes  said. 
"Too  often  it  is  these  children  who  are  the 
real  losers  from  the  economic  stress  which 
poor  economic  performance  is  placing  on 
families." 

The  study  concludes  that  addressing  these 
problems  will  require  "profound  changes  in 
the  labor  market,  raising  the  rate  of  growth 
in  wages  for  both  men  and  women.  Without 
such  changes,  the  most  likely  forecast  is  for 
continued  economic  stress  on  a  majority  of 
American  families." 

Mr.  BYRD  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
WOFFORD).  The  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Byrd]. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  what  does 
the  order  provide  with  respect  to  rec- 
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ogmiti  an  of  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
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speak 
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PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
on,  it  is  so  ordered. 
BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  under- 
that  the  distinguished  Senator 
i  LTizona  [Mr.  DeConcini]  wishes  to 
for  5  minutes.  I  yield  to  him  not 
5  minutes. 


exc  jed 


senj  tor  byrd's  presentation 

Mr.  DECONCINI.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  President  pro  tempore  and 
my  fr  end,  Robert  Byrd.  I  understand 
he  ha  i  a  presentation  which  I  might 
menti  )n  may  be  somewhat  similar,  I 
am  si:  re,  to  what  he  presented  before 
the  B'  idget  Committee  a  few  days  ago 
which  I  did  have  a  chance  to  observe.  It 
Is  outi  tandlng. 

I  ai  preciate  him  giving  me  a  few 
minut  3S  because  I  am  on  my  way  to 
Arizoi  a  at  2:20  today.  I  have  to  leave 
here  s  lortly.  I  appreciate  it  very  much. 
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PRESIDING  OFFICER.  I  under- 
it  provides  that  the  Senator  is 

for  90  minutes. 
BYRD.   Mr.   President,   I  thank 


unanimous  consent  that  I  may 
for  such  time  as  I  may 


PREi  IDENT  BUSH'S  FISCAL  YEAR 
993  BUDGET  PROPOSALS 
Mr.  DECONCINI.  Mr.  President,  ap- 
proxir  lately  10  days  ago  the  President 
outlin  ;d  his  proposals  for  economic  re- 
covery in  his  long  awaited  and  highly 
State   of  the   Union   Message, 
tbat  the  dust  has  settled  a  bit  and 
had  time  to  review  the  details  of 
bijdget  the  President  submitted  to 
the   following   day,    I   would 
take  a  few  minutes  of  the  Sen- 
ime  to  express  my  reactions  to 


E*resldent,  there  are  many  items 
President's  proposals  that  I  in- 
o  support,   but  the  President's 
LS  a  whole,  lacks  the  vision,  the 
jf  urgency  and  the  boldness  that 
A  neiican  public  was  expecting  to 
t  Lis  nation  out  of  recession.  I  be- 
1  ly  reactions  have  been  validated 
supsequent   polls.   Americans   who 
of  work  coupled  with  those  who 
they  may  soon  join  the  ranks  of 
ui  employed  were  not  reassured  by 
Pqesident's  words.  Their  confidence 
economy  was  not  restored.  Fer- 
tile expectations  raised  in  the  pre- 
warmup   show   orchestrated   by 
a4mlnistratlon  to  the  Super  Bowl 
of  the  Union  addresses  could 
be  met.  Rather  than  throwing  a 
touchi  lown  pass,  the  President  settled 
shprt  yardage.  Mr.  President,  that 
the  type  of  decisive  action  we 
0  win  the  economic  battle  and 
A  nerlcan  public  appears  to  recog- 


t!  lat. 


President  began  his  address  by 
revleifing  America's  great  success  in 


the  Gulf  War.  I  think  we  can  all  agree 
that  it  was  a  monumental  victory  and 
a  defining  moment  of  the  Bush  Presi- 
dency. 

We  all  give  the  President  great  com- 
ments and  acclamations  for  that,  but 
you  cannot  get  out  of  a  recession  lying 
just  on  that  product. 

It  was  precisely  because  President 
Bush  effectively  used  the  power  of  his 
office  to  build  an  international  and  do- 
mestic coalition  of  support  that  his  ef- 
forts were  such  a  resounding  success. 
Rather  than  pursuing  the  same  strat- 
egy on  the  domestic  front,  the  Presi- 
dent threw  down  a  gauntlet  and  de- 
manded that  Congress  pass  his  package 
and  deliver  it  to  his  desk  by  March  20. 
That  tactic  was  election-year  politics, 
not  a  constructive  strategy  for  winning 
the  war  on  the  domestic  front. 

President  Bush  was  a  member  of  Con- 
gress. He  knows  all  too  well  how  the 
process  works.  It  took  President  Bush 
52  weeks  to  recognize  we  were  in  a  re- 
cession, but  wants  Congress  to  pass  his 
comprehensive  economic  recovery 
package  in  52  days — nothing  more, 
nothing  less.  There  is  something  wrong 
with  this  picture. 

While  Congress  is  a  popular  target 
for  attack,  it  is  part  of  the  democratic 
process.  It  has  to  be  worked  with,  and 
the  President  knows  that  better  than 
anybody. 

Mr.  President,  the  Democrats  are  not 
his  enemy.  We  are  here  to  work  for  the 
better  of  the  country,  just  as  he  is.  And 
it  is  time  that  we  get  together  and  we 
show  the  same  solidarity  as  we  did 
against  Saddam  Hussein.  I  challenge 
the  President  to  do  that. 

It  serves  no  useful  purpose  to  initiate 
a  unnecessary  partisan  battle  when 
there  is  a  serious  economic  war  to  be 
won.  The  economic  future  of  our  coun- 
try is  at  stake. 

Mr.  President,  the  Democrats  are  not 
the  enemy.  The  failing  economy  is  the 
enemy.  What  I  wish  the  President  had 
done  is  to  forge  the  same  kind  of  bipar- 
tisan coalition  on  the  domestic  front 
that  he  put  together  on  the  inter- 
national front  to  fight  and  defeat  Sad- 
dam Hussein.  Unfortunately,  he  did 
not — and  the  Scud  missiles  are  now  fly- 
ing from  both  sides  of  the  battle  zone 
along  Pennsylvania  Avenue. 

Mr.  President,  this  battle  is  unneces- 
sary, it  is  counterproductive,  and  it 
must  stop. 

Before  we  can  coalesce  around  any 
bipartisan  economic  plan,  I  believe  we 
must  face  up  to  two  facts. 

First,  I  believe  that  there  must  be  an 
agreement  between  the  administration 
and  Congress  to  tear  down  the  budget 
summit  prohibitions — the  so-called 
firewalls — which  prevent  us  from  using 
savings  in  our  defense  and  foreign  aid 
accounts  to  fund  domestic  programs. 

I  Introduced  a  resolution  to  do  just 
that  last  November. 

While  I  strongly  support  removing 
the  budget  firewalls,  I  want  to  make  it 
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perfectly  clear  that  I  do  not  favor  in- 
creasing overall  Government  expendi- 
tures. 

Fiscal  responsibility  demands  that 
the  cap  on  overall  expenditures,  as 
mandated  in  the  budget  summit  agree- 
ment, remain  firmly  in  place. 

Second,  I  believe  that  a  consensus 
has  to  be  reached  to  make  additional 
cuts  in  defense  beyond  those  proposed 
by  the  President. 

Absent  agreement  on  these  two  is- 
sues, I  think  it  will  be  extremely  dif- 
ficult to  put  partisan  bickering  aside 
and  fashion  a  truly  bipartisan  package. 

Even  with  agreement  on  these  two  is- 
sues, it  will  not  be  smooth  sledding, 
there  will  be  strong  disagreements  and 
heated  debates  on  individual  elements 
of  the  President's  package. 

That  should  not  be  viewed  as  some- 
thing sinister  or  cynical,  that  is  what 
representative  Government  is  all 
about. 

All  sides  should  be  fully  engaged  in 
the  debate. 

No  side  can  expect  to  get  everything 
it  wants. 

And  despite  the  charged  rhetoric  that 
will  surely  be  part  of  the  debate,  I  still 
hope  and  believe  we  can  ultimately 
work  together  and  create  an  economic 
recovery  package  that  will  be  good  for 
the  country  and  put  Americans  back  to 
work. 

Having  said  that,  I  would  like  to  ad- 
dress some  of  the  elements  that  I  be- 
lieve should  be  Incorporated  in  the 
final  package. 

First,  I  believe  that  at  least  half  of 
any  additional  savings  we  achieve  in 
the  defense  and  foreign  aid  areas  must 
be  targeted  toward  deficit  reduction. 
Deficits  are  our  long  term  enemy. 

If  we  lose  sight  of  our  mounting  debt 
in  our  rush  to  achieve  short  term  eco- 
nomic gains,  we  will  have  won  a  battle 
but  lost  the  war. 

I  am  convinced  that  we  can  make  ad- 
ditional defense  and  foreign  aid  cuts, 
beyond  those  proposed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, of  up  to  $30  billion  dollars. 

I  think  that  can  be  done  without  sac- 
rificing our  security  interests  and 
without  unduly  damaging  our  military 
force  structure. 

I  believe  we  can  safely  reduce  our 
forces  in  Europe,  Korea,  Japan  and 
elsewhere  overseas  by  an  additional 
100,000  troops. 

In  addition  to  the  programs  already 
slated  for  termination,  I  would  add, 
among  others,  an  immediate  cancella- 
tion of  the  B-2  bomber,  which  would 
save  an  additional  $2.7  billion  this  year 
alone. 

I  would  terminate  development  of  the 
Air  Force's  next  generation  fighter,  the 
F-22,  for  a  saving  of  $2.2  billion,  and  I 
would  stop  production  of  the  nuclear- 
powered  aircraft  carrier  for  an  addi- 
tional $800  million  in  savings. 

I  would  cut  SDI  by  more  than  $2.5 
billion  and  focus  its  attention  on  early 
development  of  theater  missile  de- 
fenses. 
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In  our  foreign  aid  accounts,  I  believe 
we  can  drastically  reduce  our  foreign 
military  sales  and  economic  support 
expenditures  to  better  reflect  the  new 
world  order. 

I  would  exclude  Isra.el  and  Egypt 
from  these  cuts. 

On  the  domestic  side,  I  would  halt 
funding  for  the  superconducting  super 
collider  for  a  savings  of  $660  million, 
not  because  this  program  may  not  have 
merit,  but  because  we  have  more  press- 
ing domestic  needs. 

I  would  cancel  the  space  station — a 
project  whose  mission  has  been 
changed  nine  times — for  savings  of  $2.25 
billion. 

Why  are  we  funding  a  project  In 
search  of  a  mission? 

I  cannot  in  good  conscience  support 
these  big  ticket  items  while  one  in  ten 
Americans  has  to  resort  to  food  stamps 
for  survival,  while  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans are  out  of  work  and  millions  more 
are  turning  to  the  streets  for  their 
lodging. 

If  ever  there  were  a  Heartbreak 
Hotel,  this  is  it. 

In  addition  to  deficit  reduction,  sav- 
ings should  be  targeted  to  highly  effec- 
tive domestic  programs  such  as  WIC, 
Head  Start,  drug  prevention,  treatment 
and  interdiction,  education,  job  train- 
ing and  health  care. 

These  are  human  Investments  which 
will  pay  long-term  dividends. 

To  create  jobs  quickly,  I  think  we 
should  consider  accelerating  federal 
construction  projects  such  as  BIA 
schools,  national  park  projects,  low  in- 
come housing,  and  Federal  court- 
houses— projects  which  have  been  al- 
ready approved  but  lack  funding. 

These  projects  could  begin  almost 
immediately  and  move  people  from  the 
unemployment  lines  to  the  project 
sites. 

On  the  tax  side,  there  are  numerous 
incentives  with  which  I  agree  in  con- 
cept, although  I  am  not  necessarily 
wedded  to  the  specifics  of  the  Presi- 
dent's proposals. 

These  initiatives  include  expansion 
of  the  IRA,  penalty  free  withdrawal 
from  IRA  accounts  for  medical,  edu- 
cational needs  or  for  the  purchase  of  a 
first  home,  the  $5,000  credit  for  first- 
time  home  buyers  and  the  R&D  tax 
credit. 

I  have  long  supported  a  reduction  in 
the  capital  gains  tax  and  am  pleased 
that  the  President  incorporated  a  pro- 
posal in  his  budget. 

Again,  I  support  the  concept,  not 
necessarily  the  specifics  of  the  Bush 
proposal. 

There  is  one  tax  proposal  which  I  find 
irresponsible — the  executive  action 
taken  on  wage  withholding. 

Not  only  is  it  a  bad  idea,  it  will  cost 
$14.4  billion. 

Changing  the  tax  tables  to  put  an  ad- 
ditional $5  or  $10  in  individual  pay- 
checks will  not  encourage  people  to  go 
out  and  buy  a  car — a  meal  at  McDon- 
ald's perhaps— but  not  a  car. 
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This  action  will  not  encourage  in- 
vestment. 

But  taxpayers  could  well  end  up  with 
an  unexpected  tax  liability  next  April 
15  rather  than  a  refund. 

Is  the  President  willing  to  take  the 
angry  calls  from  my  constituents  next 
April  15  when  they  have  to  go  out  and 
borrow  money  to  pay  their  taxes? 

Surely  there  is  a  better  way  to  get 
money  into  consumers'  pockets. 

Perhaps  the  most  disappointing  as- 
pect of  the  President's  budget  is  the 
blatant  dishonesty  of  its  financing. 

The  financing  proposals  are  smoke 
and  mirrors  and  gimmickry  at  its 
worst. 

It's  as  if  the  ghost  of  David  Stock- 
man is  haunting  the  halls  of  0MB. 

The  budget  has  $60  billion  worth  of 
this  trickery  over  5  years. 

Perhaps  the  worst  such  trickery  oc- 
curs by  changing  accounting  rules  to 
make  it  look  like  there  are  savings 
where  none  actually  exists. 

Everybody  loses  when  we  cook  the 
books  with  illusory  savings  that  add  to 
the  deficit. 

The  American  people  are  fed  up  with 
this  type  of  behavior. 

It  has  to  stop,  and  it  has  to  stop  now. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  I  look 
forward  to  the  debate  on  the  various 
spending  and  tax  proposals  that  are 
now  on  the  table. 

I  hope  we  can  discuss  our  honest  dif- 
ferences without  rancor  and  discord. 

And  I  hope  we  can  develop  the  type  of 
package  the  American  people  need  and 
demand,  one  that  will  pull  this  Nation 
out  of  the  recession — that  will  not  fur- 
ther burden  future  generations  with 
additional  debt— and  that  will  get  this 
country  on  the  road  to  greatness  once 
again. 

Reordering  our  Nation's  priorities  to 
meet  the  needs  of  today's  world  is  a  de- 
fining moment  in  our  history. 

It  poses  enormous  challenges — chal- 
lenges we  must  win. 

No  less  that  the  future  of  our  country 
Is  at  stake. 


INFANT  MORTALITY 

Mr.  DECONCINI.  Mr.  President, 
Americans  nationwide  will  open  their 
newspapers  this  morning  and  read 
some  very  good  news.  The  Center  for 
Disease  Control  announced  yesterday 
that  the  United  States  has  recorded  its 
lowest  Infant  mortality  ever.  I  do  not 
want  to  rain  on  anyone's  parade,  but 
there  is  really  more  bad  news  in  the  de- 
tails than  good  news  in  the  headlines, 
if  you  read  that  story  and  read  these 
statistics. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  not  the  case. 
We  need  to  bolster  up  the  WIC  Program 
and  other  programs  that  will  indeed 
provide  preventiveness  so  that  babies 
are  born  healthy.  The  reason  there  is 
less  mortality  now  is  that  we  are  able 
to  keep  very  sick  children  alive.  That 
is  very  important.  But,  obviously,  we 
need  to  do  more. 


The  WIC  Program,  indeed,  supports 
the  good  health  of  women,  infeuits,  and 
children,  and  we  should  put  more  into 
it. 

Mr.  President,  the  latest  available 
international  figures  show  that  Amer- 
ica is  falling  behind  the  rest  of  the  de- 
veloped world  and  worse  yet,  black  in- 
fant mortality  in  the  United  States  is 
now  twice  the  national  average — nearly 
two  out  of  every  hundred  black  babies 
die.  Put  in  perspective,  black  Infants 
bom  in  the  United  States  have  about 
the  same  chance  of  surviving  their  first 
year  of  life  as  babies  in  many  undevel- 
oped Third  World  nations,  including 
Mexico  and  Malaysia. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  maule  consid- 
erable progress  in  reducing  infant  mor- 
tality rates  this  century.  But  progress 
ha£  slowed  in  the  past  decade. 

More  Importantly,  the  little  progress 
we  have  made  has  been  in  keeping  sick 
babies  alive,  not  in  ensuring  a  birth  of 
a  healthy  baby.  While  I  salute  the  mir- 
acle workers  in  our  children's  hospitals 
and  intensive  care  units,  we  must  re- 
member that  most  children  in  America 
do  not  have  access  to  this  high-tech 
health  care.  Even  if  they  do,  many  of 
these  infants  will  suffer  their  entire 
lives.  In  short,  we  are  treating  some  of 
the  right  people  at  the  wrong  time,  and 
not  enough  people  at  the  right  time. 

It  is  no  secret  that  prenatal  nutrition 
and  health  care  costs  less  than  one 
thousand  times  less  than  the  lifetime 
cost  of  providing  acute  care  treatment. 
The  Special  Supplement  Food  Program 
for  Women,  Infants  and  Children,  com- 
monly referred  to  as  WIC,  has  been 
shown  to  be  among  the  most  cost-effec- 
tive approaches  to  reducing  infant 
mortality.  This  program  saves  two  to 
three  times  what  it  costs. 

Mr.  President,  earlier  this  week  I  in- 
troduced legislation,  S.  2182,  to  imme- 
diately create  a  WIC  entitlement  in 
order  to  serve  the  over  4  million  eligi- 
ble women,  infants  and  children  who 
are  presently  turned  away.  WIC  Is  the 
very  answer  to  the  reduction  of  low 
blrthweight  and  premature  births.  I 
strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  con- 
sider cosponsorshlp  of  this  vital  legis- 
lation as  they  search  for  ways  to  fur- 
ther reduce  the  embarrassingly  high 
infant  mortality  rate. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  Associated  Press  article 
on  U.S.  infant  mortality  which  ap- 
peared in  this  morning's  Washington 
Post  be  printed  into  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  7,  1992) 
U.S.  Infant  MORTALnr  Falls  to  Lowest  ^ 

LEVEL 

Atlanta,  Feb.  6— The  United  States  re- 
corded Its  lowest  infant  mortality  rate  ever, 
but  black  babies  still  die  at  more  than  twice 
the  rate  of  whites,  and  the  nation  trails 
much  of  the  developed  world,  federal  re- 
searchers said  today. 
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has  the  world's  lowest  Infant  mor- 

ate,  5.0  for  1967,   the  last  year  for 

complete  international  statistics  have 

Sweden  was  second  at  5.7. 

States  that  year  was  24th  at  10. 1. 

New  Zealand  and  just  ahead  of 

international  ranlilng  has  slipped," 
F.  MacDorman  of  the  CDC's  Na- 
(]enter  for  Health  Statistics.  "In  1980, 
ranked  20th  in  the  world,  and  now 
>a*h." 
(  DC  said  increased  use  of  prenatal 
have  the  greatest  impact  on  in- 
from   every  cause   other   than 


limple  reason  infant  mortality  rates 
down  is  that  medical  technology 
better  and  better,"  said  Joseph 
sfenior  health  associate  with  the  Chil- 
Iiefense  Fund,  a  nonprofit  children's 
^oup. 

ve  done  absolutely  nothing  to  make 
women  can  get  prenatal  care," 
•We  are  relying  on  the  miracle  of 
technology  to  save  very  sick  babies, 
filing  to  provide  up-front  preventive 
make   sure   more   babies  are  bom 
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The  r  ite  of  1989.  the  most  recent  year  for 
which  a  Atlstics  are  available,  was  9.8  deaths 
by  age  I  for  every  1.000  live  births,  the  fed- 
eral Ce  Iters  for  Disease  Control  said.  That 
surpass  ta  the  record  of  10.0  set  the  previous 
year. 
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The  V  S.  infant  mortality  rate  has  dropped 
significi  ntly  throughout  the  20th  century, 
althougp  the  decline  has  slowed  in  the  last 
decade. 
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the  black  infant  mortality  rate  in 

States  was  18.6,  compared  with  8.1 

The  leading  cause  of  death  for 

dfants  was  birth  defects:  for  black  in- 

was  prematurity  or  low  birthweight. 

disparity  is  increasing,  the  CDC 

white     infant    mortality     rate 

4  percent  from   1968-89,   while  the 

actually  increased  slightly. 
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SENA  rOR  BYRD'S  PRESENTATION 


!XON.   Mr.   President,   will   the 
from  West  Virginia  yield  for  1 


gxON.  Mr.  President,  I  wanted  to 
moment  before  Senator  Byrd 
his  address.  As  a  member  of  the 
Committee,  I  was  very  privi- 
n  fact  I  was  very  honored  in- 
;o  hear  this  whole  detailed 
;ful,  intelligent,  incisive  presen- 
that  Senator  Byrd  is  about  to 


Mr. 
Senato 
minute  ? 

Mr.  I  lYRD.  I  gladly  yield  to  my  dis- 
tinguished friend  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 

EXON]. 
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President   pro   tempore   of  the 
is  revered  on  both  sides  of  the 
has  given  many   very   out- 
addresses  on  a  whole  series  of 
while  it  has  been  my  privilege 
with  him  closely  in   the   13 
I  have  had  the  privilege  of 
my  constituents  in  Nebraska 


tiat 


say  that  for  all  of  the  great 

I  have  heard  him  make,  the 

he  is  about  to  deliver  is,  by 

_  opinion,  the  most  thoughtful 

lave  ever  heard  him  give.  It  is 


iiy  I 


not  only  thoughtful,  but  It  hopefully 
will  give  the  people  of  America  the  as- 
surance to  move  forward,  as  we  can,  as 
a  great  country,  recognizing  the  propo- 
sition that  faces  us.  and  the  rec- 
ommendations that  Robert  Byrd  has 
to  correct  that. 

I  can  only  pay  you  the  highest  trib- 
ute. Senator  Byrd.  After  the  Budget 
Committee  adjourned,  after  listening 
to  the  Senator's  presentation,  a  hard- 
core member  of  the  Washington  press, 
came  to  me  and  said,  "Was  that  not 
the  most  thoughtful  presentation  that 
you  have  ever  heard  in  front  of  the 
Budget  Committee?"  I  said,  "It  cer- 
tainly was.  It  was  the  most  thoughtful, 
considerate  message  that  I  have  ever 
seen  or  heard  trom  Senator  Byrd,  or 
anyone  else,  during  my  service  in  the 
U.S.  Senate." 

I  highly  recommend  careful  atten- 
tion to  what  he  will  say.  I  listened  to 
every  word  of  it  before.  It  is  extremely 
timely,  and  I  salute  my  leader  and  my 
friend.  Robert  Byrd.  once  again  for  his 
dedicated  service  to  the  U.S.  Senate 
and,  more  importantly,  to  America. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  can  live 
for  2  months  on  a  good  compliment.  I 
deeply  appreciate  the  Senator's  chari- 
table compliments. 

Does  the  Senator  from  Michigan  wish 
me  to  yield? 


COMPLIMENTING  SENATOR  BYRD 
ON  HIS  SPEECH 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  President  pro  tempore  for  his  cour- 
tesy. I  actually  was  going  to  make 
some  comments  on  a  totally  different 
subject.  I  understand  that  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  has  the  floor,  and  I 
just  want  to  add  something  to  what 
Senator  ExoN  said.  I  did  not  see  the 
full  presentation,  but  I  have  had  an  op- 
portunity to  chat  with  our  dear  friend. 
Senator  Byrd,  about  the  subject  he  is 
going  to  talk  about.  Indeed,  I  saw  some 
of  the  charts. 

We  spent  some  time  yesterday  with  a 
number  of  Senators  talking  about  this 
subject  and  I,  too,  simply  add  my 
thanks  in  advance,  because  I  know 
what  the  subject  is  and  something 
about  the  charts  he  is  going  to  present. 
I  add  my  thanks,  as  a  Senator  from 
Michigan,  for  one  of  the  most  thought- 
ful and  compelling  presentations  and 
proposals  that  I  have  seen. 

Again,  I  will  not  be  able  to  be  here 
for  the  entire  time,  but  we  talked 
about  this  yesterday.  I  would  commend 
any  viewer  to  stay  tuned  to  hear  what 
Robert  C.  Byrd  is  going  to  be  saying, 
because  it  is  courageous,  pivotal,  accu- 
rate, it  is  right  on  point,  and  it  says 
volumes  about  what  we  need  to  do  in 
this  country. 

Senator  Byrd  reads  volumes,  prob- 
ably more  than  anybody  in  the  Senate, 
and  most  of  us  combined,  perhaps,  but 
this  afternoon  he  is  going  to  be  saying 
volumes  about  something  which  has  to 
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be  spoken  about.  I  thank  him  on  behalf 
of  many  of  us  who  will  not  be  able  to 
be  here  as  he  makes  the  presentation. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  my 
friend,  and  I  will  not  take  the  time  this 
afternoon  to  return  compliments.  But  I 
have  stated  it  before,  and  I  will  have 
the  opportunity.  Lord  willing,  in  the 
future  to  say  some  things  about  Sen- 
ator Carl  Levin. 
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A  DEFINING  MOMENT  FOR  THE 
UNITED  STATES  ECONOMY 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
wish  to  be  interrupted,  and  I  do  not 
wish  to  yield  until  I  have  completed 
my  statement.  It  will  be  very  difficult 
to  live  up  to  these  advance  billings, 
but,  nevertheless,  I  am  grateful  to  my 
colleagues. 

Mr.  President: 

This  is  a  defining  moment  for  the  U.S. 
economy.  There  is  a  fairly  broad  consensus 
that  the  economy  is  suffering  from  neglect 
and  needs  fixing.  Even  the  President  con- 
cedes that  something  is  seriously  wrong  and 
is  searching  for  a  new  economic  policy. 

At  the  same  time,  the  end  of  the  cold  war 
has  freed  resources  needed  to  attack  our  eco- 
nomic problems.  The  charge  that  America 
does  not  know  how  to  revamp  its  economy  is 
nonsense.  The  cold  war  was  won  through  the 
investment  of  vast  sums  of  money  and  pa- 
tience. The  same  kind  of  persistent,  long- 
term  approach  will  be  needed  to  fix  the  econ- 
omy, and  it  won't  take  the  45  years  it  took 
to  beat  back  Communism.  But  it  will  take 
what  President  Bush  describes  as  the  "vision 
thing." 

Here  is  our  vision  thing:  Productivity 
growth,  and  productivity  growth  alone,  is 
key  to  international  competition  and  a  sus- 
tainable rise  in  our  living  standard.  That 
suggests  a  clear  test  for  each  new  policy  ini- 
tiative: Does  it  have  a  reasonable  chance  of 
making  Americans  more  productive? 

We  need  to  inject  billions  of  new  invest- 
ment into  the  economy;  not  to  cut  taxes  to 
raise  consumer  spending.  The  U.S.  has  an  in- 
vestment deficit,  not  a  consumption  deficit; 
a  shortage  of  human  capital,  not  of 
consumer  durables.  Both  private  and  public 
investment  need  help. 

Higher  productivity  growth  requires  two 
kinds  of  public  Investment.  The  first  is  phys- 
ical investment  in  revamping  the  Nation's 
crumbling  infrastructure.  Public  funds  would 
now  directly  into  the  domestic  economy— in 
contrast  to  tax  cuts  which  import-prone  con- 
sumers would  partly  spend  abroad.  The  sec- 
ond is  Investment  in  human  capital.  We 
know  that  some  kinds  of  education  expendi- 
tures, ranging  from  the  Head  Start  program 
for  preschool  children  to  apprenticeship  pro- 
grams for  high  school  graduates,  are  effec- 
tive. We  should  not  be  afraid  to  fund  them 
generously. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  press  is  inclined 
to  quote  me,  I  hope  that  it  will  not 
quote  me  on  what  I  have  just  said,  be- 
cause the  paragraphs  I  have  just  read 
were  not  written  by  Robert  Byrd. 
They  were  excerpted  from  an  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  February  3  issue 
of  Business  Week  magazine.  However, 
the  views  articulated  in  that  Business 
Week  piece,  to  which  I  have  just  re- 
ferred, aptly  express  my  view  about  the 
right  course  for  the  economy  in  the 


short  run,  and  for  our  Nation  in  the 
long  run.  That  is  why  I  believe  that  the 
domestic  discretionary  portion  of  the 
budget— the  portion  that  funds  Ameri- 
ca's investment  in  itself  and  in  its  eco- 
nomic well-being — must  take  a  high 
priority  and  should  receive  a  substan- 
tially greater  portion  of  each  year's 
budget  than  has  been  the  case  in  the 
past  decade. 

The  domestic  discretionary  portion 
of  the  budget  provides  the  dollars  for 
our  Nation's  infrastructure:  our  roads 
and  bridges,  airports,  mass  transit,  riv- 
ers and  harbors,  public  housing,  water 
and  sewage  facilities,  programs  for  the 
elderly,  education,  programs  for  chil- 
dren, the  FBI,  the  Justice  Department, 
the  war  on  crime,  the  war  on  drugs.  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health,  civilian  re- 
search, environmental  cleanup,  agri- 
culture, medical  care  for  veterans;  pro- 
grams to  provide  assistance  to  State 
and  local  governments,  such  as  com- 
munity development  block  grants, 
EDA,  EPA,  and  programs  to  assist 
those  who  are  unable  to  provide  for 
themselves  and  their  families. 

And  I  could  go  on  and  on  and  on.  But 
those  programs  that  I  have  enumerated 
are  sufficient  to  make  one  realize  that 
this  portion  of  the  annual  budget — do- 
mestic discretionary — is  the  very  back- 
bone, the  very  marrow  of  the  backbone, 
of  this  Nation's  economy  and  this  Na- 
tion's well-being. 

But  over  the  past  11  years,  that  vital 
portion  of  our  budget  has  been  steadily 
shrinking.  We  have  made  deliberate 
policy  decisions  to  disinvest — to 
disinvest — in  America,  to  starve  our 
own  economic  engine  of  the  fuel  that  it 
needs  to  run  efficiently. 

Here  beside  me  is  a  chart.  It  shows 
the  cumulative  increase  or  decrease  in 
outlays  for  entitlements,  defense, 
international,  and  domestic  discre- 
tionary spending  for  the  fiscal  years 
1981-1991. 

As  we  can  see,  entitlement  and  man- 
datory spending  had  real  increases.  The 
horizontal  line  is  what  we  call  the 
baseline,  in  budget  terminology.  In 
other  words,  that  is  zero  inflation.  And 
for  entitlements  and  mandatory  spend- 
ing, those  who  look  at  this  chart  will 
see  that  for  the  years  1981-1991,  entitle- 
ments grew  $776  billion  over  inflation, 
over  baseline,  during  those  11  years. 

Defense  grew  over  baseline,  over  in- 
flation, 5624  billion  during  that  period. 

But  domestic  discretionary,  as  we 
can  see,  suffered  real  cuts,  totaling  $395 
billion  below  inflation,  over  this  11- 
year  period. 

I  like  to  refer  to  this  bar  on  the 
chart,  domestic  discretionary,  as  the 
runt  puppy,  and  it  is  easy  for  anyone, 
from  an  observation  of  the  charts,  to 
understand  why,  as  we  see  the  two  pit 
bull  terriers,  entitlements  and  defense, 
soaring  above  the  baseline,  above  infla- 
tion. 

But  the  poor  little  runt  puppy,  do- 
mestic discretionary,  which  means  so 


much  to  every  American  looking 
through  that  television  camera  there 
today,  that  little  runt  puppy  had  a  dif- 
ficult time  even  making  its  way  up  to 
the  feeding  pan.  You  can  see  that  it  is 
emaciated,  scrawny,  and  it  looks  like 
it  has  the  scratches.  It  is  underfed,  and 
it  has  an  extremely  hard  time  making 
its  way  to  that  feeding  pan  because  of 
the  pit  bulls  that  have  been  pushing  it 
away. 

The  Nation's  budget  is  a  reflection  of 
the  Nation's  goals  and  priorities.  If  we 
track  budget  decisions  over  a  period  of 
time,  we  can  get  a  pretty  clear  picture 
of  the  policies  that  the  Nation  has  cho- 
sen to  emphasize.  It  is  obvious  that  for 
a  decade  the  political  leadership  of  this 
Nation  has  robbed  vital  domestic  pro- 
grams in  order  to  pump  up  defense  and 
to  fund  entitlements. 

The  next  chart  displays  the  year-by- 
year  increase  for  defense  and  entitle- 
ments, as  well  as  the  year-by-year  cuts 
below  baseline  for  domestic  discretion- 
aries.  Again,  the  horizontal  line  is  rep- 
resentative of  baseline,  zero  inflation. 

This  chart  shows  in  dramatic  fashion 
what  the  priorities  of  this  Nation  have 
been  during  the  years  1981-1991. 

The  defense  line,  which  is  the  blue 
line,  grew  by  leaps  and  bounds  in  the 
first  half  of  the  1980's,  and  it  stayed 
there  through  the  balance  of  the  1980's. 
Entitlements,  the  green  line,  grew  sub- 
stantially through  the  mid-1980's,  and 
then  rose  rapidly  in  1987,  1988,  and  1989. 
And  from  1989  through  1991,  entitle- 
ments went  through  the  roof,  headed 
straight  for  the  hole  in  the  ozone  layer, 
while  domestic  discretionary  spending, 
the  red  line,  declined  steadily  under  in- 
flation throughout  the  early  1980's,  and 
has  continued  at  about  the  same  level 
below  inflation  from  1987  through  1991. 

The  next  chart  represents  domestic 
discretionary's  share  of  Federal  spend- 
ing in  fiscal  years  1981  and  1993.  The 
circle  on  the  left  represents  the  total 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1981.  And  it  will 
be  noted  that  the  segment  which  rep- 
resents domestic  discretionary  spend- 
ing consumed  about  one-fourth  of  the 
total  budget  in  that  year,  1981. 

The  large  circle  on  the  viewer's  right 
represents  the  total  budget  in  1993,  and 
the  domestic  discretionary  outlays, 
represented  by  the  green  piece  of  pie  in 
the  chart,  consumed  only  one-eighth  of 
the  total  budget.  Therefore,  during 
those  11  years,  the  percentage  of  the 
total  budget  dropped  from  one-fourth 
for  domestic  discretionary  in  1981  to 
about  one-eighth  of  the  total  budget  in 
1993. 

Now,  the  next  chart  shows  where  we 
are  today.  This  is  a  snapshot,  a  quick 
picture,  of  where  we  are  now.  This  is 
the  composition  of  the  1993  CBO  Janu- 
ary baseline  in  budget  authority  in  bil- 
lions of  dollars.  At  the  1  o'clock  posi- 
tion, Senators  will  note  that  net  inter- 
est will  require  13.2  percent  of  the 
budget,  $212.6  billion.  Then,  as  we  pro- 
ceed clockwise.  Medicare  will  consume 


5.4  percent;  Social  Security,  22.9  per- 
cent; deposit  insurance,  3.2  percent — 
that  is,  deposit  insurance  on  savings 
and  loans,  which,  on  this  chart,  rep- 
resents $50  billion  out  of  the  $51.1  bil- 
lion. 

The  next  item  is  "all  other."  That 
represents  such  items  as  unemploy- 
ment insurance,  the  Civil  Service  Re- 
tirement Disability  Trust  Fund,  the 
Highway  Trust  Fund,  and  so  on. 

The  next  item  is  mandatory  and  enti- 
tlements. That  represents  15.2  percent 
of  the  budget.  What  are  we  talking 
about  there?  We  are  talking  about 
child  nutrition,  food  stamps.  Medicaid. 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  veter- 
ans' pensions,  veterans'  compensation, 
and  so  on.  These  are  mandatory.  We 
have  to  pay  them.  They  are  decided  by 
basic  law.  The  Appropriations  Conunit- 
tee  has  no  jurisdiction  over  that  law. 

The  next  item  is  "defense/inter- 
national," which,  combined,  represents 
19.2  percent  of  the  total  budget. 

The  last  item,  at  the  11  o'clock  posi- 
tion on  the  chart,  is  that  little  runt 
puppy  entitled  "domestic  discre- 
tionary," and  it  will  consume  only  12.7 
percent  of  the  budget;  in  other  words, 
$205.1  billion. 

Now,  that  is  "domestic  discre- 
tionary" which,  as  I  have  already  indi- 
cated, represents  the  manifold  pro- 
grrams  that  mean  so  much  to  the  Amer- 
ican economy  and  to  the  everyday  lives 
of  American  citizens— it  is  only  12.7 
percent,  one-eighth  of  the  total  budget. 

I  should  comment  in  passing,  that 
the  semicircular  black  line  represents 
the  total  nonappropriated  portion  of 
the  budget.  In  other  words,  there  is  52.9 
percent — more  than  half — of  the  total 
budget  for  which  the  Appropriations 
Committee  does  not  appropriate  mon- 
eys. Those  checks  are  written  by  com- 
puters. Social  Security  checks,  for  ex- 
ample, do  not  go  through  the  Appro- 
priations Committee.  The  mandatory 
and  entitlements,  even  though  they  go 
through  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee, we  have  to  pay  them;  we  cannot 
cut  them  because  they  can  only  be  re- 
duced by  law.  They  make  up  an  addi- 
tional 15.2  percent,  thus  comprising 
68.1  percent  of  the  total  budget,  that 
we  on  the  Appropriations  Committee 
cajmot  do  anything  about.  And  that 
leaves  only  the  19.2  percent  for  defense 
plus  the  12.7  percent  for  domestic  dis- 
cretionary; in  other  words,  31.9  percent 
of  the  budget  is  defense  and  domestic 
discretionary — which,  in  reality,  is  all 
that  is  controllable  by  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee. 

Again,  I  say,  the  poor  little  runt 
puppy — domestic  discretionary — has 
been  on  the  operating  table  for  the  last 
11  years,  and  the  administration's  doc- 
tors have  cut  on  it  and  cut  on  it  and 
cut  on  it  until  they  have  cut  to  the 
very  marrow  of  the  bone. 

The  next  chart  shows  domestic  dis- 
cretionary budget  authority,  starting 
with  fiscal  year  1990  on  the  left.  This  is 
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the  year  1990,  domestic  discre- 

budget  authority  was  $169.3  bil- 

As    Senators    can   see,    we    had 
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For    1992,     domestic    discre- 
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"devastation"    is    the    right 
of  critical  programs, 
ultimately,  at  the  summit  we 
on  total  increases  in  budget  au- 
for  domestic  discretionary  of 
ion  above  the  August  1990  base- 
fiscal  years  1991  through  1993. 
iras  $80  billion  higher  than  the 
stration  wanted  it  at  the  start 
negotiations.  It  was  not  nearly 
of  course,  to  reverse  the  dam- 
by  the  cuts  between  1981 
,  but  it  represented  real  growth 
1  illlon. 

President,    Napoleon   said    that 

ihould  be  firm  in  heart  and  pur- 

they  should  have  nothing  to  do 

1  rar   and   government."    So,   Mr. 

I  have  been  firm  in  heart 

What  I  was  saying  at  the 

,  I  am  still  saying;  namely,  that 

has  an  investment  deficit. 

5t  a  Federal  funds  deficit,  not 

;rade  deficit,  but  also  an  invest- 

(  eficit,  an  infrastructure  deficit. 

let  us  go  back  to  the  chart.  The 

ine  that  goes  up  on  the  chart  is 

as  computed  by  the  Congres- 

Budget  Office.   For  fiscal  year 

baseline  for  domestic  discre- 

rises  to  $211.3  billion.  That  is 

it  rises  because  of  inflation. 

words,  we  need  $211.3  billion 

stay  even  with  last  year,  just  to 

with  inflation  over  last  year. 

administration  has  requested 

.9  billion,  a  cut  of  $8.4  billion 

nflation. 

that  is  this  year— now.  We  have 
our  budget  resolution  before 
yet.   It  has  not  been  re- 
out  of  the  Budget  Committee, 
not  started  the  appropriations 
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bills  yet.  We  have  not  started  the  allo- 
cations process.  But  we  can  see  that  we 
are  going  to  have  a  tough  time,  be- 
cause we  will  not  even  have  the  budget 
authority  that  we  had  last  year  for  do- 
mestic discretionary  if  we  follow  the 
administration's  budget. 

For  fiscal  year  1994,  the  baseline  for 
domestic  discretionary  is  $217  billion; 
yet,  the  administration's  request  is 
$203.5  billion,  a  cut  of  $13.5  billion 
below  inflation.  For  fiscal  year  1995, 
the  baseline  is  $227.1  billion  for  domes- 
tic discretionary — just  keeping  up  with 
inflation.  But  the  President  drops  back 
to  $202.9  billion,  which  is  $24.2  billion 
below  inflation. 

I  do  not  know  how  many  Senators 
have  operated  a  cash  register.  I  have 
had  to  do  that,  and  a  good  many  Sen- 
ators here  have  had  that  experience. 
And  we  all  know  that  it  does  not  pay  to 
come  up  short  at  the  end  of  the  day. 

But  look  at  this  chart.  The  American 
people  are  going  to  come  up  short  if 
the  President's  recommendations  are 
followed.  The  horizontal  line  is  the 
freeze  line.  That  is  the  line  showing  the 
President's  requests.  As  one  can  see, 
the  farther  the  line  goes,  the  greater 
the  shortfall  in  domestic  discretionary 
spending  under  inflation. 

In  total,  then,  for  the  next  3  fiscal 
years,  the  administration  is  requesting 
real  cuts  of  $46.1  billion  in  budget  au- 
thority below  inflation  for  domestic 
discretionary — for  programs  that  mean 
so  much  to  you  and  your  children  and 
America's  future.  I  have  already  read 
the  litany,  a  partial  litany.  I  will  not 
read  it  again.  But  it  is  America's  bread 
and  butter. 

Now,  if  we  look  at  the  chart  which 
shows  the  budget  impact  of  the  admin- 
istration's proposed  defense  savings  on 
a  year-by-year  basis,  we  see  that  the 
administration  intends  to  impose  $6.6 
billion  in  budget  authority  rescissions 
for  fiscal  year  1992.  As  best  we  know  at 
this  point,  these  proposed  rescissions 
will  probably  be  cuts  of  congressional 
priorities,  and  Congress  may  or  may 
not  agree  to  any  or  all  of  them,  or  Con- 
gress may  add  some  of  its  own.  For  fis- 
cal year  1993,  the  proposed  budget  au- 
thority defense  cut  is  $7.9  billion;  for 
1994  it  is  $8  billion,  and  for  1995  it  is  $8.4 
billion. 

Therefore,  if  we  total  up  the  adminis- 
tration's proposed  defense  cuts  for  fis- 
cal year  1992  through  fiscal  year  1995, 
that  total  comes  to  $30.9  billion.  That 
is  $15.2  billion  short  of  the  administra- 
tion's proposed  domestic  discretionary 
cuts  of  $46.1  billion,  for  fiscal  years 
1993-1995. 

This  means,  Mr.  President,  that  if  we 
agree  to  the  administration's  budget 
authority  defense  cuts  for  fiscal  years 
1992  through  1995—1  include  1992  be- 
cause, as  I  say,  the  President  has  cer- 
tain rescissions  in  his  budget — if  we 
agree  to  the  administration's  budget 
authority  in  defense  cuts  for  fiscal 
years  1992  through  1995,  and  if  we  were 
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to  apply  all  of  those  defense  cuts- 
there  are  a  lot  of  grandiose  ideas 
around  here  about  how  we  ought  to 
spend  all  of  those  defense  savings,  that 
pot  of  gold  out  there  at  the  end  of  the 
rainbow,  there  are  lots  of  plans— if  we 
agree  to  the  administration's  budget 
authority  for  defense  cuts  for  fiscal 
years  1992  through  1995,  and  if  we  were 
to  apply  every  single  dollar  of  those  de- 
fense cuts  to  domestic  discretionary, 
we  would  still  suffer  real  cuts  totaling 
$15.2  billion  in  budget  authority  for  do- 
mestic discretionary  over  the  1993-1995 
period. 

So,  it  is  plain  that  there  is  not 
enough  money  cuts  in  defense  spending 
over  that  period  to  cover  the  shortfall 
in  domestic  discretionary,  below  infla- 
tion—it falls  short  by  $15.2  billion. 

For  outlays,  the  picture  is  just  as  se- 
rious. The  administration's  defense 
outlay  cuts  for  fiscal  years  1992-1995 
total  $14.5  billion.  But  the  administra- 
tion's outlay  cuts  for  domestic  discre- 
tionary over  fiscal  years  1993-1995  total 
$44.6  billion  below  the  CBO  baseline. 

This  means  that  domestic  discre- 
tionary outlays  will  have  to  be  cut 
$30.1  billion  below  inflation  over  the 
1993-1995  period,  unless  we  find  addi- 
tional defense  outlay  savings  above 
those  proposed  by  the  administration 
and  apply  the  additional  defense  sav- 
ings to  domestic  discretionary. 

Mr.  President,  "you  ain't  seen  nothin 
yet."  The  next  chart  shows  the  admin- 
istration's budget  authority  and  outlay 
requests  for  domestic  discretionary  for 
fiscal  years  1993  through  1997.  These 
are  not  shown  in  the  budget  document. 
Here  on  the  desk  is  the  budget  docu- 
ment. I  can  scarcely  lift  it  with  one 
hand— this  is  the  budget  document.  It 
shows  the  domestic  discretionary  cuts 
from  1993  through  1995.  It  does  not 
show  the  administration's  budget  au- 
thority and  outlay  requests  for  domes- 
tic discretionary  spending  for  fiscal 
years  1996  and  1997.  We  have  heard  the 
tune,  "The  Wreck  of  the  Old  97"?  Well, 
take  a  look  at  this  wreck! 

For  the  fiscal  years  1996  and  1997.  we 
were  able  to  get  these  figures  from  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  only 
yesterday.  They  are  not  In  that  budget 
document.  This  chart  shows  the  admin- 
istration's budget  authority  and  outlay 
requests  for  domestic  discretionary  for 
fiscal  years  1993  through  1997  compared 
to  CBO's  baseline  for  each  of  those 
years.  The  "difference"  column  at  the 
bottom  of  the  chart  shows  the  year-by- 
year  budget  authority  and  outlay  cuts 
below  inflation  that  are  proposed  by 
the  administration. 

In  other  words,  the  administration  is 
saying  that  In  FY1993,  domestic  discre- 
tionary budget  authority,  based  on  the 
President's  request,  comes  up  $8.4  bil- 
lion short;  FY1994,  $13.5  billion;  FY1995, 
$24.2  billion. 

Now,  as  I  say,  we  get  into  the  figures 
that  are  not  in  this  budget  document. 

FY1996,  $36.1  billion;  FY1997,  $40.4  bil- 
lion— short! 
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Friends.  Senators,  Countrymen,  lend 
me  your  e&rsl  In  total,  the  President's 
budget  would  cut  domestic  discre- 
tionary budget  authority  by  a  total  of 
$122.6  billion  over  this  period,  fiscal 
years  1993  through  1997,  below  Infia- 
tion. 

I  do  not  know  how  many  have  read 
"Dante's  Inferno"  lately,  but  those 
who  remember  will  recall  that  the  first 
circle  in  hell  was  Limbo.  That  is  where 
people  went  who  neglected  and  were  in- 
different to  their  religious  duties- 
Limbo.  So  we  can  see  that  that  domes- 
tic discretionary  line,  based  on  the  ad- 
ministration's request,  is  headed  for 
Limbo — the  first  circle  In  the  economic 
Sheol;  the  first  circle  of  Hell. 

For  that  5-year  period,  the  Adminis- 
tration cuts  outlays  by  a  total  of  $106.9 
billion.  Now,  can  anyone  wonder  why  I 
am  saying,  why  I  am  remaining  firm  of 
heart  and  purpose,  in  saying  that  the 
peace  dividend  should  be  put  into  do- 
mestic discretionary  Initiatives?  Can 
anyone  wonder  why?  Can  anyone  won- 
der why,  when  we  see  that,  in  that  5- 
year  period,  1993  through  1997,  the  do- 
mestic discretionary  budget  authority 
needed  to  keep  up  with  inflation 
amounts  to  $122.6  billion  more  than  the 
President  is  recommending? 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  President 
really  knows  that.  This  President  who 
has  so  often  spoken  of  a  "thousand 
points  of  light,"  who  has  so  often  spo- 
ken of  a  kinder,  gentler  Nation.  I  do 
not  believe  that  the  President  Is  aware 
of  the  figures  on  that  chart  which  are 
representative  of  his  administration's 
recommendations.  I  do  not  believe  he 
is  aware  of  it. 

And  I  do  not  believe  that  Senators 
are  aware  of  it,  but  they  are  going  to 
be  aware  of  it.  They  are  going  to  be 
aware  of  It,  because  I  am  going  to  say 
it,  over  and  over  and  over  again.  It 
shall  not  stand! 

I  do  not  know  how  far  I  will  get.  I 
may  get  run  over.  But  Senators  are 
going  to  know  what  they  are  doing, 
and,  in  my  feeble  way,  the  American 
people  are  going  to  know  what  we  are 
talking  about  here. 

We  have  all  of  these  glowing  reports 
about  how  much  of  a  peace  dividend  is 
out  there.  And  there  are  many  who 
take  the  view  that  we  must  not  spend 
defense  cuts  on  domestic  discretionary, 
and  that  we  must  not  cut  defense  below 
$50  billion  over  the  next  5  years.  The 
President  is  recommending  a  $50  bil- 
lion cut  in  defense  over  a  period  of  5 
years.  On  the  other  hand,  look  at  what 
he  is  recommending  as  a  cut  in  domes- 
tic discretionary:  $122  billion  over  5 
years. 

Looking  back  at  the  chart  showing 
proposed  defense  cuts,  we  see  that  the 
administration  is  proposing  cuts  total- 
ing $50  billion  in  budget  authority  and 
only  $27.4  billion  in  outlays  for  defense 
through  1997.  K  we  were  to  cut  defense 
only  to  the  level  proposed  by  the  ad- 
ministration, and  if  we  were  to  apply 


every  dollar  of  those  savings  to  domes- 
tic discretionary,  we  would  still  fall 
$72.2  billion  short  in  budget  authority 
and  $79.5  billion  in  outlays  below  infla- 
tion for  domestic  discretionary  over 
the  5-year  period. 

Mr.  President,  we  should  not  accept 
such  an  evisceration.  As  an  old  meat 
cutter,  I  know  what  evisceration 
means.  We  should  not  accept  such  an 
evisceration  of  this  Nation's  vital  do- 
mestic needs. 

For  too  long,  we  have  chosen  to  ig- 
nore our  own  economic  and  human 
needs.  We  have  chosen  to  ignore  the 
needs  of  our  children,  and  we  have  cho- 
sen to  ignore  the  needs  of  our  grand- 
children, and  their  children.  We  have 
chosen  to  ignore  the  needs  of  my  coun- 
try, your  country,  our  children's  coun- 
try. We  should  know  that  it  is  through 
domestic  discretionary  appropriations 
that  we  make  the  investments  in  our 
physical  and  human  resources  that  so 
strongly  influence  our  long-term  eco- 
nomic and  productivity  growth. 

We  seem  to  be  the  only  major  Indus- 
trialized nation  in  the  world  that  does 
not  understand  the  connection  between 
public  Investment  and  productivity 
growth.  Our  competitors  certainly  un- 
derstand it,  because,  while  we  have 
been  ignoring  our  public  investment 
needs  In  this  country,  they  have  been 
paying  attention  to  the  investment 
needs  in  their  countries.  Our  competi- 
tors have  been  investing,  and,  as  a  re- 
sult, they  have  been  enjoying  higher 
rates  of  productivity  growth. 

The  chart  to  my  immediate  left  is  an 
interesting  one.  Look  at  the 
nondefense  public  investment  in  the 
United  States  and  our  rate  of  produc- 
tivity growth  versus  the  public  invest- 
ment and  productivity  growth  of  other 
nations  between  1973  and  1985.  Over  this 
12-year  period,  starting  on  the  viewer's 
left,  we  see  that  Japan  invested  5.1  per- 
cent of  its  gross  domestic  product 
[GDP]  and  increased  productivity  by  3 
percent.  Italy  invested  2.7  percent  of 
GDP  and  increased  its  productivity  by 
1.8  percent.  The  then  Federal  Republic 
of  Germany  invested  2.5  percent  and  in- 
creased its  productivity  2.4  percent. 
France  invested  2  percent  and  in- 
creased its  productivity  2.3  percent. 
The  United  Kingdom  invested  1.8  per- 
cent and  increased  its  productivity  1.8 
percent.  Canada,  our  neighbor  to  the 
north,  invested  1.5  percent  and  in- 
creased its  productivity  1.3  percent. 

The  United  States  invested  a  paltry 
three-tenths  of  1  percent  of  its  gross 
domestic  product  and  had  a  likewise 
paltry  productivity  growth  of  only  six- 
tenths  of  1  percent. 

Hence,  we  can  clearly  see  the  rela- 
tionship between  nondefense  public  in- 
vestment and  productivity  growth.  In- 
creased public  investment  clearly 
translates  into  increased  productivity, 
and  increased  productivity  translates 
into  increased  economic  growth  and 
more  jobs,  a  higher  standard  of  living. 


the  ability  to  better  compete  inter- 
nationally, and  enhanced  national  se- 
curity. 

So,  it  just  stands  to  reason— in  law, 
we  talk  about  the  reasonable  man — it 
just  stands  to  reason  that  this  should 
be  the  case.  It  is  just  plain  common 
sense.  Any  boy  on  any  farm  in  this 
country  knows  that. 

In  the  late  1920's,  I  was  a  boy  living 
on  a  little  hillside  farm  in  Mercer 
County,  West  Virgrinia.  On  that  farm- 
I  can  see  it  now,  two  steep  hills  coming 
down  in  the  shape  of  a  V— at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  V  we  lived  in  a  four-room 
frame  house  with  no  running  water,  no 
electricity.  We  did  not  have  a  radio, 
and  had  never  even  heard  of  television, 
and  we  lived  3.1  miles  from  what  we 
called  the  "hard  road."  We  attempted 
to  eke  out  a  bare  existence  on  that 
hillside  farm.  We  had  one  old  horse 
named  George,  a  couple  of  cows,  a  few 
chickens,  and  some  guineas.  Now  and 
then  my  mom  would  take  her  .32  Smith 
&  Wesson  and  shoot  a  ground  hog. 

Life  was  hard,  but  I  learned  on  that 
little  old  farm  that  the  more  fertilizer, 
the  bigger  the  tomatoes  and  the  taller 
the  rhubarb.  My  wife,  with  whom  I 
have  lived  now  for  almost  55  years, 
knows  that  if  she  puts  fertilizer  around 
her  rosebushes,  they  will  grow  taller 
and  the  roses  will  be  rosier  and  more 
beautiful,  the  fragrance  will  be  more 
lasting,  the  petals  will  be  softer,  and 
the  colors  will  be  brighter.  The  more 
the  fertilizer,  the  greater  the  return. 

And  so  it  is  the  same  when  we  invest 
in  our  country — the  more  we  invest, 
the  greater  the  return  on  the  invest- 
ment. 

This  Nation  cannot  expect  to  be  able 
to  compete  in  the  coming  decades  if  we 
fall  further  and  further  behind  on  our 
public  investments  versus  other  na- 
tions. If  our  competitors  outlnvest  us, 
they  will  outperform  us,  and  if  they 
outperform  us,  we  will  be  driven  out  of 
business. 

Look  at  what  the  other  industri- 
alized countries  are  doing  to  connect 
cities  that  are  close  to  each  other.  The 
Japanese  have  their  Bullet  train  that 
speeds  along  at  the  rate  of  120  miles  per 
hour.  The  French  have  their  TGV,  their 
Train  de  Grande  Vitesse,  which  has  been 
tested  at  170  miles  per  hour.  The  Ger- 
mans have  tested  their  high-speed 
train  at  240  miles  an  hour.  The  British 
and  the  French  have  worked  together 
to  excavate  a  tunnel  beneath  the  chan- 
nel to  bring  their  two  countries  and 
their  cities  together. 

What  do  we  have  to  show  for  our 
high-tech  infrastructure  that  is  excit- 
ing? 

We  do  not  have  to  reinvent  the 
wheel,  but  we  at  least  have  to  have  as 
good  a  wheel  as  the  other  fellows. 

The  Interstate  Highway  System, 
which  is  comprised  of  44,849  miles  of 
concrete  and  asphalt  ribbon,  was  a 
good  example  of  how  public  investment 
stimulated    private    investment.    The 
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Interstate  Highway  System  encouraged 

investment,  private  productiv- 

private  employment  growth. 

in  the  House  of  Representatives 

President   Eisenhower   and   the 

worked  together  to  begin  this 

magnificent   interstate   system   which 

from  coast  to  coast  and  from 
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20th  century  has  been  a  century 
tary  warfare,  Mr.  President.  The 
century  will  be  a  century  of  eco- 
warfare  among  the  great  powers, 
are  already  losing. 
Chancellor  Kohl  says  that  the  decade 
19dO's  will  be  the  decade  of  the 
Europeans  and  not  the  Japanese.  Did 
hear  what  I  said?  President 
i  aid  the  1990's  would  be  the  dec- 
the  Europeans  and  not  the  Japa- 
le  did  not  even  mention  us.  Ap- 
the  United  States  will  not 
a  major  player.  It  remains  to 
whether  or  not  we  will  be  able 
get  onto  the  ball  field, 
lave  gone  from  an  era  of  little 
compe  ;ition  into  an  era  of  head-to- 
head,  lyeball-to-eyeball  competition  in 
which  (the  best  industries  will  be  micro- 
s,  biotechnology,  tele- 
commtnicatlons,  civil  aviation,  robot- 
ics, m  tchine  tools,  computers  and  soft- 
ware, md  the  new  material  science  in- 
dustri  IS,  and  these  are  brain  power- 
brain  Kjwer  Industries.  If  we  are  really 
going  to  play  a  global  competitive 
game,  we  are  going  to  have  to  lead,  or 
let  us  p.t  least  be  strong  in  these  indus- 
tries 
BenJJuTiin  Franklin  said,  "If  a  man 
his  purse  into  his  head,  no  one 
it  away  from  him.  An  invest- 
in  knowledge  always  pays  the 
terest." 

ire  talking  about  brain  power. 

another  reason  why  we  need  to 

the  quality  of  education   in 

c(Juntry  so  that  the  students  of  the 

the  leaders  of  the  future,  in  our 

ies  and  our  workshops,  on  our 

in  the  mines,  in  the  offices,  and 

factories  will  be  better  prepared 

challenges  they  will  face.  The 

X)wer  will  be  there  that  is  nec- 

to  lead  in  these  brain  power  in- 
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budget  decisions  we  have  made 

last  decade  represent  a  for- 

economic  failure. 

.  happens  to  a  business  that  does 

a4equately  invest  in  new  capital 

and     the    education     and 

of  its  work  force?  Eventually, 

biisiness  falls  further  and  further 

its  competitors  and  eventually 

close  down. 

is  the  path  that  we  are  on  as  a 
Mr.  President.  It  is  the  path 
l4ads  to  second-rate  status  in  the 
marketplace  and   a  de- 
standard  of  living  for  our  peo- 
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ve  have  a  chance  now  to  reverse 
t  -end.  The  demise  of  the  Soviet 


Union  has  given  us  a  window  of  oppor- 
tunity that  we  must  not  squander. 

Mr.  President,  the  world  has  changed 
dramatically  since  the  budget  summit. 
The  cartographers  of  this  country  have 
been  kept  busy  making  new  maps. 
They  have  been  kept  busier  than  a  one- 
armed  paperhanger  with  the  itch. 
Every  day  there  is  a  new  map  because 
there  is  a  new  country  or  another  coun- 
try has  slipped  away  from  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain. 

As  a  boy  back  there  in  that  two-room 
schoolhouse  in  Mercer  County.  West 
Virginia,  I  studied  geography.  I  was 
talking  with  my  wife  just  the  other 
evening.  What  was  that  geography  that 
we  studied?  I  said  to  her,  I  believe  it 
was  Frye's  geography.  That  was  the  ge- 
ography I  studied.  That  was  the  geog- 
raphy she  studied. 

Now  they  have  a  new  math  these 
days.  I  was  taught  the  old  math.  I  do 
not  know  anything  about  the  new 
math.  But  the  old  math  is  still  good. 
But  the  old  geography  is  not  still  good. 
The  new  geography  and  the  new  maps 
have  taken  over.  We  would  not  recog- 
nize the  old  maps  anymore. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  dissolved. 
Plato  and  Pliny  wrote  about  the  leg- 
endary island  of  Atlantis,  located 
somewhere  to  the  west  of  the  Pillars  of 
Hercules.  Because  of  an  earthquake,  we 
are  told  by  the  ancient  writers,  it  sank 
beneath  the  ocean  waves.  It  simply  dis- 
appeared. And  the  same  thing  can  be 
said  with  regard  to  the  Soviet  empire. 

The  President  has  recognized  that 
fact  and  has  recommended  Department 
of  Defense  cuts  of  some  $60  billion  in 
budget  authority  over  the  next  6  years. 
But  ask  your  wife,  ask  your  husband, 
ask  your  neighbor,  ask  your  constitu- 
ent on  the  telephone,  and  you  will  find 
that  there  is  a  growing  consensus  that 
the  military  can  safely  be  cut  signifi- 
cantly more  than  that  modest  cut  in 
1993  of  $7.9  billion  in  budget  authority 
and  $5.2  billion  in  outlays  proposed  by 
the  administration. 

Those  are  just  window-dressing  cuts. 
They  avoid  the  kind  of  systematic  re- 
view that  a  5-year  projected  $1.4  tril- 
lion expenditure  cries  out  for. 

Fifty-seven  years  ago  I  became  a 
meat  cutter  in  a  coal  mining  commu- 
nity company  store.  Some  things 
change.  Some  things  never  change.  I 
used  to  cut  the  salami.  I  could  go  back 
into  the  meat  market  today  and  cut 
that  same  cooked  salami,  the  same 
hard  salami,  the  some  old  slices. 

The  proposed  reductions  of  a  few 
strategic  systems  and  a  bit  of  force 
structure  are  altogether  too  conserv- 
ative, and  amount  to  just  a  slice  off  the 
same  old  salami. 

The  changed  circumstances  require  a 
top-to-bottom  and  bottom-to-top  re- 
view of  the  security  needs  of  this  coun- 
try, and  a  refashioning  of  the  appro- 
priate roles,  missions,  and  forces  that 
reflect  our  new  circumstances.  The 
lack  of  any  credible  threat  from  the 


vanished  Soviet  empire  requires  a  thor- 
ough reexamination  of  the  presence  of 
U.S.  forces  in  the  European  theater  and 
elsewhere. 

Further  reductions  in  SDI.  in  bomb- 
ers, and  in  other  strategic  systems  are 
certainly  in  order. 

In  addition,  recent  reports  of  tremen- 
dous waste  and  bloated  inventories  in 
the  Department  of  Defense  demand  im- 
mediate attention. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  know  how 
many  other  Senators  watched,  but  I 
am  sure  that  millions  of  Americans 
watched  Lesley  Stahl's  recent  inter- 
view on  "60  Minutes"  which  focused  at- 
tention on  this  problem  of  bloated  in- 
ventories of  defense  stocks.  Senator 
Levin  has  been  leading  the  way  in  call- 
ing attention  to  these  massive  ware- 
houses across  this  country  that  are 
filled  with  bloated  Inventories  of  mili- 
tary stocks. 

The  setting  on  "60  Minutes"  depicted 
Ms.  Stahl  introducing  her  subject 
against  the  background  of  a  gigantic 
complex  of  Government  warehouses. 
Another  scene  depicted  an  inventory  of 
thousands  of  vehicle  tires,  piled  high, 
and  exposed  to  the  elements. 

Well,  that  particular  part  of  the  show 
did  not  overly  impress  me.  But  a  third 
scene  depicted  a  warehouse  of  dusty 
crates  full  of  military  inventories,  and 
she  reached  over  and  gingerly  touched 
one  of  those  dusty  boxes  and  found  the 
dust  on  her  finger.  She  said.  "How  long 
has  this  been  here?  When  was  this  box 
put  here?"  They  looked  on  the  box  and 
saw  that  the  crate  was  filled  in  1952. 
That  is  the  year  that  I  first  ran  for  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

There  sat  those  boxes.  They  had  been 
sitting  there.  They  had  apparently 
been  untouched  since  the  1950"s.  Imag- 
ine that. 

And  then  we  hear  that  the  defense 
budget  cannot  be  cut  more  than  $50  bil- 
lion over  the  next  5  years.  How  ridicu- 
lous. How  long  will  the  American  peo- 
ple stand  still  for  such  a  ridiculosity? 

Lesley  Stahl  on  "60  Minutes"  com- 
mented as  follows.  Here  is  what  she 
said. 

"The  world's  biggest  shopping  spree, 
that's  what  the  Pentagon  has  been  on 
almost  since  the  day  they  opened  the 
building.  One  hundred  billion  dollars' 
worth  of  everything  from  nuts  and 
bolts  to  sliced  ham  and" — believe  it  or 
not — Maalox.  all  gathering  dust  in 
military  depots;  $100  billion  worth. 
That  is  a  lot  of  money.  That  is  a  $100 
bill  for  every  minute  since  Jesus  Christ 
was  born. 

I  will  go  back  to  what  she  said. 

"The  General  Accounting  Office  says 
$35  billion— billion— of  that  $100  billion 

is  stuff  that's  of  little  use  to  anybody 

*  *  ♦  ■■ 

That  is  the  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice. That  is  an  arm  of  the  Congress. 
That  is  the  watchdog  arm  of  the  Con- 
gress "*  *  *  least  of  all  the  military, 
and  in  the  next  10  years,"  said  Lesley 


Stahl,  "they'll  spend  another  $35  bil- 
lion just  to  store  the  stuff." 

What  a  comedy  of  errors.  Can  you  be- 
lieve it?  This  is  an  old  hawk  talking.  I 
spell  my  name  B-Y-R-D,  but  I  have 
been  a  hawk  a  good  many  years,  during 
my  service  in  the  Congress. 

It  just  does  not  make  sense,  but  it 
sure  adds  up.  She  said  over  $1  billion. 
Back  to  what  she  said:  "That  may  not 
sound  like  a  lot  to  a  general,  but  to  a 
teacher  that's  about  $10  billion  more 
than  the  entire  budget  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education.  To  the  Governor  of 
Texas,  that's  twice  her  annual  budget." 

Mr.  President,  waste  such  as  this 
ought  not  to  be  tolerated;  I  should  say, 
"must  not"  be  tolerated.  But  we  have 
said  "must  not"  for  so  long,  and  it 
never  seems  to  happen.  But  it  ought 
not  to  be  tolerated.  I  am  sure  that 
many  more  dollars  could  be  found  if 
somebody  took  a  hard  look  at  the  ele- 
phantine military  budget. 

Senator  Levin  says  that  not  only  is 
there  that  $100  billion  in  the  military 
storage  depots,  but  he  says  there  is 
also  another  $100  billion  in  supplies  at 
the  various  bases  and  military  sites 
around  the  world.  He  says  there  is  an 
additional  $50  billion  at  the  locations 
of  the  defense  contractors.  I  sat  right 
up  there  in  that  chair  just  the  other 
day  and  heard  him  say  it.  My  ears  did 
not  deceive  me. 

The  defense  elephant  of  the  1980's  was 
force  fed— and  I  helped  to  feed  it — with 
trillions  of  dollars,  and  transformed 
into  a  giant,  woolly  mammoth  by  the 
1990's.  And  today,  it  is  eating  us  out  of 
house  and  home.  Now  that  the  time  has 
come  for  a  massive  diet  program,  the 
administration  has  become  so  fond  of 
this  woolly,  big  beast  that  it  will  only 
agree  to  give  it  a  haircut  and  a  shave. 

Well,  all  of  us  are  sensitive  to  the 
particular  problems  created  by  the 
coming  reductions  in  military  person- 
nel. Senator  Nunn  has  been  addressing 
the  Senate  for  several  days  on  that 
subject.  He  has  been  making  what  I 
think  are  worthwhile  suggestions,  and 
certainly  worthy  of  consideration. 
Coming  from  him.  they  demand  our  at- 
tention. We  need  to  formulate  a  plan 
for  the  men  and  women,  he  says — and  I 
agree — who  will  be  retiring  from  our 
active  forces,  as  well  as  the  civilians 
who  will  be  affected  by  cuts  ^  in  the 
military  budget.  Comprehensive  pro- 
grams to  ease  their  transition  into  the 
civilian  work  force  are  needed. 

But.  Mr.  President,  the  Defense  De- 
partment is  not  a  job  corps.  The  De- 
fense Department  is  not  an  employ- 
ment agency.  Undoubtedly,  there  are 
going  to  be  some  men  and  women  los- 
ing their  jobs.  But  that  is  nothing  new 
to  this  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

When  I  came  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  there  were  125,000  coal 
miners  in  West  Virginia,  where  my  old 
dad  worked  during  the  pick-and-shovel 
days  in  the  mines;  125,000.  Today  in 
West  Virginia,  there  are  few  more  than 


20.000  coal  miners.  The  progress  of  ma- 
chines came  and  wiped  away  the  jobs. 
We  have  lost  population  because  of  it. 
So  I  know  something  about  the  loss  of 
jobs. 

Yet.  we  have  to  face  the  inevitable 
fact  that  there  is  precious  little  need  in 
the  real  world  today  for  the  size  and 
type  of  military  establishment  that  we 
have  maintained  during  the  cold  war 
years. 

Plutarch  said,  "it  is  a  true  proverb,  if 
you  live  with  a  lame  man.  you  will 
learn  to  limp." 

We  have  battled  our  international  ad- 
versary for  so  long  that  we  are  now 
more  like  him  than  we  know.  He,  too, 
has  a  huge  military  establishment. 
What  is  going  to  happen  to  his  soldiers, 
as  that  establishment  becomes  small- 
er? For  too  long,  he  has  wanted  to  keep 
his  military  establishment  in  order  to 
keep  his  people  occupied.  And  now  we 
want  to  do  the  same. 

He  has  been  a  lamie  man,  and  we  are 
learning  to  limp.  The  Soviet  Union 
could  not  reverse  its  course  in  time  to 
avoid  the  total  collapse  of  its  economy. 
But  our  own  Nation  still  has  the  flexi- 
bility, fortunately,  to  correct  our 
course,  in  light  of  our  own  changed  cir- 
cumstances. The  question  is:  Do  we 
have  the  brains  and  the  willpower  to 
look  ahead  and  correct  our  course? 

The  military  establishment,  as  we 
know  it.  cannot  substitute — it  cannot 
substitute — for  a  vital  job-producing, 
growing  economy.  We  have  to  make  de- 
cisions now  that  will  foster  a  growing 
economy.  Let  us  adjust  to  the  new 
world,  the  new  maps  of  the  world  that 
we  face  today. 

Those  who  want  to  cut  defense  and 
use  the  savings  for  tax  cuts  need  to 
recognize  what  we  are  facing  in  these 
next  5  years,  and  what  we  are  facing 
even  this  year,  just  to  keep  up  with  in- 
flation in  our  domestic  discretionary 
initiatives. 

Defense  cuts  are  vitally  needed,  be- 
ginning now.  beginning  in  fiscal  year 
1993,  to  put  our  infrastructure  house  in 
order.  The  President  has  proposed  a 
modest  reduction  in  defense  for  1993.  as 
I  have  already  pointed  out.  But  he  has 
not  proposed  that  those  savings  be  used 
to  prevent  the  reductions  in  domestic 
discretionary  that  I  have  described. 

To  repeat,  we  will  suffer  baseline 
cuts  in  domestic  discretionary  of  $8.4 
billion  in  budget  authority  and  $8.2  bil- 
lion in  outlays  in  1993;  in  other  words, 
now.  looking  ahead  to  the  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1993.  under  the 
President's  budget. 

I  support  a  change  in  the  Budget  Act. 
I  wrote  a  letter  to  the  President  in  De- 
cember suggesting — recommending — to 
the  President  that  we  modify  that 
budget  agreement  that  we  all  signed  in 
1990  when  we  went  to  Andrews  Air 
Base. 

I  could  see  that  we  would  have  to 
modify  that  agreement  if  we  hoped  to 
keep  up  with  inflation  in  domestic  dis- 
cretionary spending. 


I  wrote  the  President  a  letter,  sug- 
gested that  we  do  that,  and  offered  my 
cooperation  in  doing  it.  I  never  heard 
from  the  President.  I  never  got  any  an- 
swer. I  do  not  blame  the  President  for 
that.  He  is  a  much  busier  man  than  I 
am.  and  he  was  particularly  busy  at 
the  time.  I  do  not  blame  him  for  that. 

But  I  believe  that  a  change  in  the 
Budget  Act  is  necessary,  and,  as  I  say 
again,  I  will  support  a  change  that  will 
allow  defense  savings  to  be  used  for  do- 
mestic discretionary  increases  in  1993 
and  beyond.  While  I  believe  that  this 
change  is  necessary,  there  are  many 
provisions  in  the  Budget  Enforcement 
Act  that  I  will  continue  to  support. 
One  is  the  provision  that  holds  the  Ap- 
propriations Committees  harmless  for 
changes  in  technical  and  economic 
miscalculations.  Another  is  the  so- 
called  pay-as-you-go  or  pay-go  provi- 
sion which  requires  committees  of  ju- 
risdiction to  pay  for  new  entitlements 
or  tax  cuts;  failure  to  do  so  causes  se- 
questers against  entitlements,  not 
against  discretionary  spending,  as  was 
the  case  prior  to  the  budget  summit 
agreement.  That  pay-go  provision  is 
critical  to  the  success  of  the  enforce- 
ment provisions  of  the  Budget  Elnforce- 
ment  Act.  No  longer  can  new  entitle- 
ments or  revenue-losing  measures  be 
enacted  and  be  paid  for  by  reductions 
in  discretionary  appropriations.  I  will 
not  support  elimination  of  those  key 
provisions. 

Mr.  President,  it  was  dismaying  to 
read  the  introduction  to  the  fiscal  1993 
budget,  wherein  it  is  essentially  said 
that  changes  in  the  rules  of  the  game 
are  OK  as  long  as  the  new  rules  are  the 
administration's  rules. 

Let  me  read  a  portion  of  that  state- 
ment. In  effect,  while  the  President 
was  not  able  to  respond  to  my  letter 
which  I  wrote  in  December,  I  have  the 
answer  now  right  here  in  this  big.  big 
book,  the  budget  of  the  United  States 
Government.  FY  1993.  I  have  the  an- 
swer now  to  my  letter.  Here  it  is.  And 
I  shall  read  from  page  12  of  part  oao: 

The  President's  strong-  and  respuuSible 
agenda  for  growth  can  be  fully  enacted  with- 
out abandoning  the  budget  discipline  of  the 
Budget  Enforcement  Act. 

It  is  clear,  however,  that  some  in  Congress 
do  not  wish  to  stay  within  the  Budget  En- 
forcement Act.  Some  wish  to  abandon  its 
discipline  entirely.  Others  wish  to  amend  the 
Act  in  order  to  re-allocate  defense  savings 
for  other  purposes. 

With  these  Congressional  interests  in  view, 
the  President's  proposed  defense  savings  are 
displayed  at  Table  2-2. 

The  defense  outlay  savings  are  roughly  suf- 
ficient to  offset  the  President's  proposed  S500 
per  child  increase  in  the  personal  exemption. 
Such  an  offset  is  not  now  possible  under  the 
Budget  Enforcement  Act;  nor  is  it  necessary 
under  the  President's  program.  But  if  the 
Congress  were  unwilling  to  accept  fully  the 
President's  proposed  pay-as-you-go  financing 
of  tax  initiatives,  the  President  would,  be 
prepared  to  consider  modifying  the  Budget 
Enforcement  Act  to  allow  the  projected  de- 
fense outlay  savings  to  offset  the  proposed 
increase  in  the  personal  exemption. 
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President  would  be  prepared  to 
modifying    the    Budget    En- 
Act  to  allow  the  projected 
outlay    savings.     They    will 
to  something  like  $27.4  billion 
next  3  years.  He  would  allow 
be  used  to  offset  the  proposed 
in    the   personal   exemption, 
,s  estimated  to  be  $23.9  billion, 
words,  domestic  discretionary 
initiatives  can  go  straight  to  Limbo — 
words,  in  Dante's  divine  com- 
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Mr.  WiRTH  assumed 


wll 
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his  point, 

.) 
]  lYRD.  Mr.  President,  that  state- 
a  direct  assault  on  a  basic  prin- 
the  budget  summit  agreement, 
administration   has   offered   very 
to  amend  the   Budget  En- 
Act  and  to  abandon  the  pay- 
requirements  of  that  act  In 
allow  projected  defense  outlay 
to  be  used  to  offset  the  Presi- 
proposed  increase   in   the   per- 
xemption.  That  was  not — not — 
agreed  to  at  the  summit.  It 
clear  at  the  summit  that  de- 
s  avings  would  be  needed  in  1994 
in  order  to  avoid  major  cuts  in 
discretionary  spending, 
have  now  made  it  possible  and 
to  cut  defense  in  1993  and  to 
savings  to  prevent  further 
of  our  Nation's  infrastnic- 
simply  cannot  afford  to  waste 
oi^rtunity  to  plow  the  peace  div- 
nto  infrastructure  investments 
enhance  our  productivity,  our 
d  of  living,  our  ability  to  com- 
the  international  marketplace, 
long-term  economic  security. 
)f    course,     economic    security 
into  national  security.  De- 
s^vings  should  not  be  squandered 
cuts  that  will  neither  really  ad- 
Nation's  economic  problems 
prj)vlde  substantial  tax  relief  for 

families. 

re4ent  Times  Mirror  poll  says  that 

of  the  American  people  want 

ic  spending  as  a  first  choice 

to  our  economic  woes,  52  per- 

that  same  poll,  only  8  percent 

they  thought  a  one-time  $300 

relate  would  be  the  best  way  to 

economy.    Put   simply,    the 

people  have   said   that   the 

the  proposed  tax  cuts  will  not 

tlem  as  much  as  jobs,  jobs,  jobs 

growing  economy. 

if  we  cut  Federal  taxes  and 
provide  Federal  moneys  to  the 
ind  local  governments  to  assist 
n  providing  essential  services, 
4tate  and  local  governments  will 
raise  their  taxes,  as  Virginia  is 
as    Maryland    is    con- 
and  ais  the  District  of  Co- 
government   is   contemplating 
lewspaper  today.  They  will  sim- 
their  taxes,  and  this  piddling. 
Federal   tax   cut   for   working 
famine  will  just  be  gobbled  up.  The 
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American  taxpayer  will  be  saying, 
"Where's  the  beef?"  when  it  is  gobbled 
up. 

Economists  have  pointed  out  that 
only  about  one-third  of  Federal  tax 
cuts  would  be  spent  and  much  of  that 
to  purchase  imported  goods  from  other 
countries.  The  other  two-thirds  would 
likely  go  toward  reducing  debts,  say 
the  economists,  or  would  be  saved.  The 
middle-class  working  families  of  this 
Nation  certainly  need  some  tax  relief. 
But  if  it  is  done,  it  should  be  done  by 
shifting  the  burden  within  the  Tax 
Code  to  the  higher  income  taxpayers. 
There  are  a  lot  of  economists  in  this 
country  today  and  business  people  in 
this  country  today  who  are  even  saying 
that  there  should  not  be  any  tax  cut  at 
this  time.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  are 
saying  there  should  be  a  tax  increase.  I 
believe  I  read  that  in  the  New  York 
Times  just  the  other  day.  But  with  all 
the  critical  unmet  needs  that  we  are 
facing — from  increasing  our  invest- 
ments in  education  and  infrastructure 
to  affordable  health  care  for  all  Ameri- 
cans— this  is  not  the  time  to  reduce 
revenues  through  tax  cuts. 

The  President  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Democratic  candidates  are  say- 
ing we  need  a  national  health  care 
plan,  and  we  all  know  that  it  is  going 
to  be  costly. 

This  is  not  the  time  certainly  to  re- 
duce revenues  through  tax  cuts. 

Economists  further  suggest  that  cut- 
ting taxes  in  an  effort  to  stimulate  the 
economy  is  ill-advised  and  would  likely 
have  adverse  long-term  economic  con- 
sequences, thus  diminishing  prospects 
for  robust  long-term  economic  growth. 

I  also  want  to  be  clear — and  to  use  an 
old  Nixonian  phrase,  I  want  to  be  "per- 
fectly clear" — that  I  shall  oppose  any 
attempt  to  use  defense  savings  to  pay 
for  tax  cuts.  I  will  oppose  it.  The 
wagon  might  run  over  me.  My  Senate 
colleagues  may  help  it  to  run  over  me. 
But  "I  ain't  gettin'  on  that  wagon." 

The  stakes  are  too  high  to  play  poli- 
tics with  the  economic  future  of  this 
Nation.  And  those  stakes  are  nothing 
less  than  the  continuance  of  our  super- 
power status  in  the  world.  I  reject  the 
notion  out  of  hand  that  the  solution  to 
our  economic  woes  lies  in  the  tax-cut 
fever  that  has  been  sweeping  Capitol 
Hill  and  this  Capital  City. 

Now,  I  do  not  find  fault  with  those 
who  disagree  with  me.  They  have  a 
right  to  their  view.  I  am  telling  it  as  I 
see  it. 

Like  the  flu  epidemic  which  has 
weakened  the  health  of  so  many  Amer- 
icans in  recent  months,  this  tax-cut 
fever  will  only  serve  to  weaken  our  re- 
solve to  put  the  peace  dividend  where 
it  will  do  the  most  good. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  a  real  chance 
here  to  make  substantial  investments 
in  this  Nation  and  its  people.  I  do  not 
believe  that  that  opportunity  should  be 
squandered  in  a  legislative  poker  game 
or  a  political  bidding  war  between  the 


White  House  and  the  Congress,  or  be- 
tween Republicans  and  Democrats,  as 
to  who  can  cut  taxes  the  most.  It  is 
pure  election  year  politics.  And  the 
American  people  know  that  it  is  elec- 
tion year  politics. 

I  do  believe  that  action  is  needed  in 
the  short  term  to  jump  start  the  sag- 
ging economy.  Congress  should  enact 
legislation  that  will  provide  not  only  a 
short-term  job  stimulus  but  will  also 
address  our  long-term  public  invest- 
ment needs,  both  physical  and  human. 

Even  aside  fi-om  a  recession  at  this 
point,  even  aside  from  the  need  for  a 
temporary  or  immediate  jump  start, 
even  aside  from  all  of  that,  the  fact  re- 
mains that  this  country  has  been 
underinvesting  in  itself  and  in  its  peo- 
ple. It  needs  to  invest  in  itself  and  its 
people,  and  it  needs  to  invest  at  a  high- 
er rate  than  that  of  just  keeping  up 
with  inflation. 

Such  action  would  create  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  jobs — between  40,000  and 
60,000  jobs  per  $1  billion  of  investment 
in  physical  infrastructure — in  public 
works  projects  that  are  ready  right 
now  to  start. 

Any  Senator  may  call  his  State  high- 
way department  or  the  mayors  of  his 
big  or  little  cities  and  they  will  say  to 
him,  "We  have  plans.  We  can  go  right 
now.  We  have  taken  care  of  the  rights- 
of-way  problems.  We  have  taken  care  of 
the  environmental  impact  studies.  We 
have  got  the  plans  all  tied  up  in  a  nice 
little  ribbon  right  here  on  the  shelf." 
The  plans  are  gathering  the  kind  of 
dust  that  was  on  the  boxes  in  those 
military  storage  depots  that  Lesley 
Stahl  talked  about  on  "60  Minutes."  If 
she  will  go  to  those  cities  and  touch 
those  plans  on  the  highway  depart- 
ments' shelves,  she  will  get  the  same 
kind  of  dust  on  her  fingers.  The  mayors 
and  highway  commissioners  will  tell 
her,  "We  have  got  the  plans.  We  are 
ready  to  go.  Give  us  the  money,  and 
the  dirt  will  start  flying." 

We  need  also  to  appropriate  addi- 
tional funds  for  job  training  and  re- 
training. All  of  these  investments  have 
a  short-term  payoff,  but  they  are  also 
the  kinds  of  investments  that  can  im- 
prove our  economic  performance  over 
the  long  term.  I  am  told  that  each  1 
percent  Increase  in  unemployment 
costs  the  Federal  Government  between 
$35  and  $45  billion. 

I  believe  I  heard  Senator  Sasser,  the 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Budget  Com- 
mittee, recently  say  that  the  combina- 
tion of  increased  State  and  local  taxes 
and  layoffs  of  State  and  local  employ- 
ees has  created  a  drag  on  the  economy 
in  excess  of  $35  billion.  Well,  what  do 
we  do  about  it?  What  do  we  do  about 
it? 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  said,  "There 
are  as  many  opinions  £is  there  are  ex- 
perts." And  he  was  right.  I  have  been 
reading  the  hearings  conducted  by  Sen- 
ator Paul  Sarbanes,  the  chairman  of 
the   Joint  Economic   Committee,   and 
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the  hearings  held  by  Senator  Sasser 
and  Senator  Pete  Domenici,  the  chair- 
man and  ranking  member,  and  other 
members  of  the  Budget  Committee.  I 
note  that  all  kinds  of  experts  came  be- 
fore those  committees.  And  I  am  going 
to  invite  a  few  of  those  experts  to  come 
before  the  Appropriations  Committee 
beginning  the  week  after  the  break.  I 
want  to  hear  those  experts.  Yes.  F.D.R. 
was  right:  "There  are  as  many  opinions 
as  their  are  experts."  I  am  no  expert, 
but  I  have  an  opinion.  And  I  have  a 
vote.  Here  is  my  opinion.  We  could  in- 
voke the  emergency  provisions  of  the 
Budget  Enforcement  Act  in  order  to 
fund  a  job  stimulus  appropriation  bill. 
However,  that  would  result  in  an  in- 
crease in  the  deficit.  I  do  not  want  to 
see  that.  I  would  prefer  to  work  within 
the  budget  agreement,  which  now  calls 
for  discretionary  spending  to  be 
merged  in  1994  and  1995. 

I  would,  however,  propose  that  we 
break  the  wall  between  defense  and  do- 
mestic discretionary  spending  now 
while  otherwise  retaining  the  enforce- 
ment and  all  other  elements  of  the 
budget  summit  agreement.  In  other 
words,  I  am  saying  today  what  I  said 
last  December  in  my  letter  to  the 
President. 

I  believe  that  we  must  seriously  con- 
template the  long-range  ramifications 
for  our  country  of  a  failure  to  make 
dramatic  changes  in  our  national  prior- 
ities. Circumstances  have  changed,  as  I 
have  already  indicated,  in  many  ways 
from  what  they  were  when  we  were  at 
the  budget  summit.  Nobody  realized 
when  we  were  at  that  budget  summit 
in  1990  that  unemployment  in  this 
country  would  be  7.1  percent  today; 
that  there  would  be  8.9  million  Ameri- 
cans out  of  work,  with  an  additional  1.1 
million  Americans  who  have  become  so 
discouraged  that  they  are  no  longer 
seeking  work;  and  an  additional  6.3 
million  Americans  on  part-time  em- 
ployment, who  want  full-time  employ- 
ment, making  a  total  of  over  16  million 
Americans  who  are  either  jobless  or  are 
underemployed  today. 

13  percent — 13  percent. 

Nobody  at  the  budget  summit  fore- 
saw that  1  out  of  every  10  Americans 
would  be  on  food  stamps  in  January 
1992.  Nobody  foresaw  at  the  budget 
summit  that  business  bankruptcies 
last  year  would  amount  to  73,500.  No- 
body at  the  simimit  realized  that  per- 
sonal bankruptcies  filed  would  amount 
to  919,988  last  year.  Nobody  could  pos- 
sibly foresee  such  developments. 

There  are  some  other  things  we  could 
not  foresee.  I  am  reading  from  a  docu- 
ment by  the  Wall  Street  Journal  titled 
"Plant  Closings  Or  Mass  Layoffs,"  No- 
vember 1-December  31,  1991.  I  will  not 
read  all  of  this  but  I  will  just  select  a 
few  of  the  items. 

Beginning  in  November  1991: 

Deere  &  Company,  2,100  employees;  May 
Department  Stores  Company,  plans  to  con- 
solidate its  Hecht's  and  Thalhimer  depart- 
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ment  store  divisions,  resulting  in  eliminat- 
ing 750  Thalhlmer's  employees. 

Ford,  GM,  and  Chrysler.  Plant  shutdowns 
because  of  slow  sales  will  idle  more  than 
24.000  hourly  workers  for  1  or  2  weeks. 

That  was  on  November  15. 

Nynex  Co.,  which  is  a  telecommuni- 
cations computer  industry,  "Restruc- 
turing initiative  to  cut  the  work  force, 
consolidate  or  shut  down  some  units." 
The  number  of  employees  affected. 
3,400. 

International  Paper  Co.,  1,000  em- 
ployees affected. 

IBM,  "Job  reductions  to  take  place 
in  1992  on  top  of  the  more  than  20,000 
jobs  eliminated  in  1991.  Twenty  thou- 
sand, the  number  of  employees  af- 
fected." 

Tenneco,  Inc. — "Tenneco's  JI  Case 
unit,  which  makes  farm  and  construc- 
tion equipment,  plans  to  lay  off  4,000 
more  workers.  It  has  already  elimi- 
nated 5,000  jobs  since  1990." 

Philip  Morris  Food  Processing  "will 
discontinue  operations  at  a  turkey 
processing  plant  in  California  in  May. 
The  number  of  employees  affected, 
1,440." 

Union  Carbide,  7,500.  General  Motors, 
74,000.  Digital  Equipment  Corp.,  10,000. 
Ameritech  Corp.,  2,300.  McCrory  Corp., 
2.000.  Zale  Corp..  2.500. 

Then.  Mr.  President,  from  another 
memo  I  now  read  the  following.  These 
are  corporation  layoffs  that  were  an- 
nounced in  January.  Last  month. 

January  7,  1992:  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.  an- 
nounces a  revamping  of  its  customer  service 
and  catalog  department,  eliminating  1,000 
full-time  jobs  and  5,900  part-time  jobs. 

January  8,  Woolworth  Corp.  announces  it 
will  close,  sell,  or  change  format  of  900  stores 
causing  the  elimination  of  4,700  full-time 
jobs  and  5.300  part-time  jobs. 

January  9.  1992.  USX  Corp.  says  it  plans  to 
close  its  century-old  South  Works  steel  plant 
in  Chicago  affecting  690  employees. 

Chevron  Corp.  announces  employee  reduc- 
tions of  at  least  2.500  as  a  part  of  an  effort  to 
cut  out  high  overhead  and  operating  ex- 
penses. 

United  Technologies  Corp.  announces  a  re- 
structuring which  will  eliminate  13,900  jobs. 

Bethlehem  Steel  Corp.  announces  it  will 
end  its  participation  in  the  light  structural 
steel  industry  which  will  slash  its  employ- 
ment by  25  percent,  or  6,500  workers. 

And  so  on  and  so  on. 

The  disturbing  day-to-day  news  con- 
cerning layoffs  and  shutdowns  reminds 
us  of  Malcolm's  words  to  Macduff  as 
they  contemplated  retaking  the  throne 
of  Scotland  from  Macbeth,  who  had 
murdered  King  Duncan,  the  father  of 
Malcolm: 

1  think  our  country  sinks  beneath  the 
yoke;  It  weeps,  it  bleeds;  and  each  new  day  a 
g-ash  Is  added  to  her  wounds.  .  . 

Each  new  day,  Mr.  President,  we  read 
of  the  deepening  wounds  to  our  country 
and  its  economy. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  all  lived 
through  the  cold  war  together. 

I  was  born  in  1917,  the  year  in  which 
Vladimir  Ilyich  Ulyanov,  who  preferred 
to  call  himself  Lenin,  led  the  revolt 


against  the  czar.  Lenin  died  in  1924. 
when  I  was  7  years  old.  But  his  specter 
stalked  the  world  stage  even  after  his 
death.  In  1948,  Stalin  seized  Czecho- 
slovakia. I  think  it  was  in  February.  In 
June  of  that  year  he  imposed  a  block- 
ade on  West  Berlin. 

I  remember  that  very  well.  That  is 
one  of  the  reasons  why  Harry  Truman 
is  one  of  my  idols,  insofar  as  Presidents 
are  concerned.  The  French  and  the 
British  and  the  Americans  ran  those 
corridors  into  Berlin.  And  to  just  keep 
Berliners  alive  there  had  to  be  4,000 
tons  a  day  of  food  and  fuel  flown  into 
Berlin. 

The  pilots  called  it  "Operation 
Vittles."  And  it  lasted  15  months. 
There  were  not  very  many  airfields. 
There  was  one  airfield  in  the  British 
sector  and  one  airfield  in  the  United 
States  sector.  Eventually  an  airfield 
was  added  in  the  French  sector.  But 
over  those  15  months,  the  allies  flew 
277,000  flights  into  Berlin.  A  C-47  had  to 
take  off  or  land  every  3Vi  minutes 
around  the  clock. 

When  the  Soviets  backed  down,  the 
allies  had  flown  2.3  million  tons  of  fuel 
and  food  and  clothing  and  medicine 
into  Berlin — almost  a  ton  for  every 
Berliner.  Those  were  tense  days  for  all 
of  us  during  the  1948-1949  Berlin  airlift. 

Then  in  1955,  the  Warsaw  Pact  was 
announced.  In  November  1956,  the  Sovi- 
ets put  down  the  Hungarian  revolt  and 
the  streets  of  Budapest  were  carpeted 
with  the  bodies  of  the  Hungarian  mar- 
tyrs. 

In  1957 — I  was  a  Member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  at  the  time — the 
Tass  news  agency  came  out  with  a 
startling  statement  saying  that  they 
were  announcing  an  item  that  would  be 
of  great  interest  to  the  American  pub- 
lic; that  for  the  first  time  an  artificial 
Earth  satellite  wais  launched  success- 
fully in  the  U.S.S.R.  Since  the  days  of 
Cain  and  before,  there  has  always  been 
an  Earth  satellite,  the  Moon,  but  the 
Soviets  had  launched  an  artificial 
Earth  satellite,  the  size  of  a  beach  ball, 
circling  the  Earth,  making  1  revolution 
every  96  minutes,  traveling  at  the 
speed  of  18.000  miles  an  hour,  mean- 
while emitting  beep,  beep,  beep  signals. 
It  came  as  a  shock  to  the  American 
people. 

In  1962,  we  went  through  the  Cuban 
crisis  which  lasted  13  days.  We  had  our 
briefings  of  Senators  and  we  were  told 
where  to  go  and  what  to  do  in  the  event 
of  an  attack.  Really,  there  wasn't 
much  that  could  be  done  for  Soviet 
missiles  launched  from  Cuba  would 
have  wiped  out  80  million  Americans  in 
a  matter  of  a  few  minutes.  After  13 
days  Khrushchev  backed  down. 

Then  in  December  1979,  the  Soviets 
invaded  Afghanistan. 

And  so  it  went  during  the  cold  war. 
Now,  things  have  changed.  We  have  not 
seen  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  which  Gibbon  wrote  about. 
But  we  have  witnessed  the  decline  and 
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the  Soviet  empire.  That  will  be 

for  the  history  books  in  the 

come.  The  Red  menace,  like 

Hun,  is  gone. 

year  451,  Attila,  king  of  the 

he  "Scourge  of  God,"  the  "dread 

world"  invaded  the  Gothic  heart- 

md    the    last    Roman    general, 

joined  forces  with  Theodoric, 

of  the  Visigoths,  and  turned 

Lttila  and  his  savage  horde  of 

on  the  Plains  of  Chalons.  The 

yfar  Attila  invaded  Italy. 

is  a  saying  that  is  worthy  of 
feiocious  pride  of  Attila  that  the 
I  ever  grew  on  the  spot  where  his 
lad  trod.  Yet,  the  pressing  elo- 
the  majestic  aspect  and  sac- 
robes  of  Leo  I,  the  saintly  fa- 
the  Christians,  excited  the  ven- 
of  Attila,  and  he  retreated  from 
his  wooden  palace  beyond  the 
The  next  year,  in  453,  Attila 
the  beautiful  Ildico.  There  on 
ns  of  Hungary  occurred  a  sump- 
anquet  with  all  of  its  pomp  and 
after  which,   oppressed  by 
and  the  need  for  sleep,  he  re- 
his    nuptial    bed.    The    next 
he  did  not  rise.  The  attend- 
wtited  until  late  in  the  day  when 
b  jcame  alarmed  and  broke  into 
ro3  al  apartment  and  found  Attila, 
:ing,   dead,   with   the   beautiful 
jr  Hilda  as  she  is  called  by  Gib- 
kpeeling  by  the  bedside,  fright- 
weeping  at  the  loss  of  the 
remains  of  Attila  were  en- 
within  three  coffins  of  gold,  of 
ind  of  iron  and  privately  buried 
Ight.  The  spoils  of  nations  were 
into  his  grave,  and  the  captives 
opened  the  ground  were  mas- 


Nobofy  today  knows  where  Attila  Is 
He  is  gone.  So,  too,  the  Red 
is  gone.  The  New  York  Times 
27,  1991,  had  this  headline: 
Pleads,    But    Breakaway 
Him,  Putting  Fate  Of  Union 
'Collapse  of  an  Empire." 
\yashington  Post,  August  28,  car- 
headline:    "Gorbachev    Says 
.  on  Verge  of  Collapse." 
Vashington  Post,  September  1, 
was,  "Two  Central  Asian  Re- 
Quit    U.S.S.R."    "Departures 
^otal  to  10." 

Washington  Post  of  September  6 
the  headline,  "Soviets  Transfer 
io  Republics,  Create  New  Tran- 
Government." 

News  &   World   Report   on   its 

carried  the  historic  words,  "The 

Communism,"    "Russia    Re- 


the  magazine,  "Following  the 

doup,  a  new  age  has  dawned  in 

S<  Viet    Union.    The    Communist 

is  effectively  dead"— effectively 


10,  Lenin,  who  had  said,  "We 
d  jstroy  everything,  and  on  the 
M  e  shall  build  our  temple,"  is 
f  irever   and    the    temple   about 


which  he  so  proudly  spoke,  is  gone.  No 
longer  is  the  Red  menace  the  chief  dan- 
ger to  our  country.  The  menace  that 
faces  Americans  today  is  the  pink  slip. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  lived  a  long 
time,  more  than  the  70  years  promised 
by  the  Psalmist.  I  was  born  during  the 
administration  of  Woodrow  Wilson,  in 
World  War  I.  My  mother  died  on  Armi- 
stice Day  1918.  I  lived  through  World 
War  II,  the  Korean  war,  the  Vietnam 
war,  the  war  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  I  saw 
the  Great  Depression.  It  is  more  than 
just  a  faint  memory  to  me.  It  is  not 
something  that  I  have  just  read  about 
in  the  history  books.  It  is  not  some- 
thing that  I  have  just  heard  about  from 
parents  or  uncles  or  aunts  or  grand- 
parents. It  is  something  I  saw,  some- 
thing I  felt,  something  I  knew,  some- 
thing I  suffered. 

But  even  in  the  Depression,  even  in 
the  dark  night  of  despair,  we  saw  the 
bright  star  of  hope.  I  have  seen  reces- 
sions come  and  go.  I  have  seen  this 
country  in  hard  times  and  in  prosper- 
ity. But  there  has  always  been  hope. 
There  was  hope  in  those  little  shanties, 
in  those  coal  mining  towns,  when  mil- 
lions of  Americans  walked  the  streets 
and  the  back  roads  of  the  country  seek- 
ing work,  and  lining  up  in  the  soup 
kitchens.  There  was  hope  when  a  crip- 
pled man  became  President  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  and  said,  "All  that  we  have 
to  fear  is  fear  itself."  There  was  still 
hope  to  keep  us  going. 

Never  before  have  I  felt  like  I  feel 
about  what  is  going  on  in  this  country 
today.  There  is  something  fundamental 
happening  in  this  country.  There  is  a 
fundamental  bedrock  change  going  on 
in  this  country.  Our  country  is  not  like 
it  was.  It  is  slipping. 

A  few  days  ago,  the  President  gave 
the  State  of  the  Union  Message,  his 
fourth.  But  it  was  not  the  whole  State 
of  the  Union.  Much  remains  to  be  said. 
There  is  a  spiritual  State  of  the  Union 
that  needs  to  be  addressed.  We  do  not 
speak  of  the  Bible  anymore.  Anything 
goes.  Watch  TV,  and  you  will  hear  any 
kind  of  language.  I  have  heard  it — pro- 
fanity, God's  name  spoken  in  vain, 
nonchalantly.  Hear  it  on  the  streets, 
hear  it  in  the  schoolhouses,  hear  it 
anywhere,  all  kinds  of  filthy  language. 
God's  name  is  never  spoken  except  in  a 
profane  way.  In  many  of  the  schools, 
there  is  almost  a  total  lack  of  dis- 
cipline. George  Washington  said  that 
"discipline  is  the  soul  of  an  army;" 
Daniel  Patrick  Moynihan  once  said 
that  "discipline  is  the  glue  that  holds 
societies  together."  How  can  teachers 
teach  when  they  have  to  spend  their 
full  time  trying  to  impose  discipline, 
and  putting  their  lives  and  their  limbs 
at  risk  in  so  doing?  Discipline.  Any- 
thing goes. 

I  do  not  know  that  we  can  put  full 
credence  in  everything  we  hear  about 
Head  Start.  We  hear  a  lot  of  good 
things  about  it.  Undoubtedly,  the  pro- 
gram   does    some    good.    Twenty-five 


years  from  today,  when  I  probably  will 
not  be  around,  I  do  not  know  what  peo- 
ple will  be  saying  about  the  expendi- 
tures for  Head  Start,  but  I  am  willing 
to  keep  trying. 

We  must  spend  more  money  on  edu- 
cation, but  money  is  not  the  sole  rem- 
edy. As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  we  ought 
to  build  some  buildings  and  put  the 
roughnecks,  the  troublemakers,  in 
those  buildings  and  let  the  students 
who  want  to  study  have  some  peace. 
Can  we  imagine  students  being  able  to 
concentrate  on  difficult  math  problems 
or  teachers  being  able  to  teach  difficult 
math  problems,  or  science  problems, 
physics  problems,  or  English,  or  his- 
tory with  all  the  noise  and  clamor  and 
cursing  and  ripping  and  tearing  going 
on  in  the  schoolroom  and  out  in  the 
halls? 

I  agree  with  Senator  Nunn.  We  ought 
to  put  some  of  the  Marines  in  the 
schools  and  let  them  try  to  at  least  im- 
pose discipline.  I  was  brought  up  in  a 
school  where  there  was  discipline.  My 
old  coal  miner  father  did  not  say,  "If 
you  get  a  whipping  in  school,  I  will 
whip  the  teacher."  He  said,  instead,  "If 
you  ever  get  a  whipping,  in  school,  I 
will  whip  you  again  when  you  get 
home."  And  I  knew  he  meant  it. 

So  we  have  to  do  something.  The  tide 
is  going  out.  It  is  time  we  politicians 
started  telling  people  the  truth.  Every- 
thing is  not  "Good  morning  in  Amer- 
ica." The  American  people  were  told 
that  too  long.  They  were  told  only  the 
good  news.  The  idea  was  to  make  them 
feel  good. 

Mine  is  not  a  "feel  good"  message.  It 
is  not  good  morning  in  America.  There 
is  not  a  free  lunch.  Remember  David 
Stockman  and  the  "magic  asterisk"? 
He  said  that  Reagan  was  not  up  to  it. 
He  said  that  President  Reagan  did  not 
know  what  was  going  on  in  that  budg- 
et. 

We  were  fed  a  lot  of  that  good  morn- 
ing in  America.  But  the  American  peo- 
ple know  it  is  not  good  morning  in 
America.  We  have  to  give  them  credit. 
They  were  told,  "If  it  ain't  broke,  don't 
fix  it."  Well,  it  is  broke.  Look  at  the 
national  debt;  it  is  well  on  its  way  to  $4 
trillion.  How  long  does  it  take  to  count 
$1  trillion  at  the  rate  of  SI  per  second? 
Thirty-two  thousand  years. 

Our  steel  furnaces  have  closed;  fac- 
tories have  shut  down.  Assembly  lines 
have  dwindled.  Workers  dream  of  the 
pink  slips. 

That  is  what  is  wrong  with  consumer 
confidence.  The  thing  is  "broke,"  and 
if  we  do  not  face  up  to  it,  we  will  not 
fix  it. 

The  outlook  is  pretty  gloomy,  is  it 
not?  But  we  can  fix  it.  Let's  just  tell 
the  American  people  the  truth.  Forget 
politics  once  in  a  while. 

What  I  have  said  here  today,  I  have 
not  said  in  the  interest  of  politics.  I 
have  not  reconunended  increased  do- 
mestic discretionary  funding  for  politi- 
cal reasons  and  increased  cuts  in  de- 
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fense.  I  have  not  urged  them  on  behalf 
of  the  Democratic  Party.  I  have  not 
urged  them  on  behalf  of  the  Republican 
Party.  I  have  not  urged  them  on  behalf 
of  the  Democratic  candidates.  I  have 
made  the  case  for  domestic  discre- 
tionary increases  because  these  are  my 
convictions;  they  were  my  convictions 
at  the  summit. 

We  have  to  tell  the  people  the  truth. 

I  do  believe  that  there  can  be  good 
morning  in  America  if  we  make  the 
right  decisions.  A  great  Frenchman,  de 
Tocqueville,  referred  to  the  "incred- 
ible" American  who  "believes  that  if 
something  has  not  yet  been  accom- 
plished it  is  because  he— that  incred- 
ible American— has  not  yet  attempted 
it." 

We  Americans  can  do  it  again — we 
have  the  resources — if  we  but  have  the 
brains  and  the  willpower  to  face  up  to 
the  truth  and  to  act;  to  stop  playing 
politics;  and  get  away  from  the  silly 
notion  that  we  cannot  cut  the  Defense 
Department  budget  more.  It  is  silly. 
My  little  dog,  Billy,  knows  better  than 
that. 

Mr;  President,  I  still  believe  in  the 
future  of  America.  I  believe  it  needs 
leadership,  and  it  can  have  leadership. 
Both  parties  can  give  that  leadership. 
We  have  to  quit  kidding  ourselves.  It 
won't  be  easy  to  straighten  the  country 
out.  We  are  going  to  need  the  Presi- 
dent's help. 

I  close  with  an  inscription  that  ap- 
pears on  a  monument  to  Benjamin  Hill 
in  Atlanta,  Georgia,  a  former  United 
States  Senator: 
Who  saves  his  country  saves  all  things,  saves 

himself. 
And  all  things  saved  do  bless  him. 
Who  lets  his  country  die.  lets  all  thingrs  die. 
Dies  himself  Ignobly, 
And  all  things  dying  curse  him. 

Let  us  save  our  country. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Reid).  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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TVA'S  NATIONAL  FERTILIZER  AND 
ENVIRONMENTAL  RESEARCH 

CENTER 

Mr.  HEFLEM.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  express  my  strong  opposition 
to  the  administration's  plan  to  elimi- 
nate funding  for  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority's  National  Fertilizer  and  En- 
vironmental Research  Center,  located 
in  Muscle  Shoals,  AL. 

TVA'S  Fertilizer  Research  Center  is 
the  major  fertilizer  development  center 
for  the  country,  and  in  fact,  it  is  the 
only  fertilizer  development  center  in 
the  country.  It  is  the  Nation's  only  in- 


stitution for  creating  new  fertilizers 
and  production  technology  and  intro- 
ducing that  technology  to  farmers  and 
industry.  Since  its  organization  in  1933, 
the  center  has  patented  about  250  fer- 
tilizer process  innovations  which  have 
been  injected  into  the  economy  by 
granting  nearly  700  patent  licenses  for 
use  in  over  600  plants  located  in  39 
States  around  the  country.  This  diffuse 
base  has  provided  a  very  broad  founda- 
tion for  generating  benefits  from  this 
public  investment,  and  supports  the  ob- 
servation that  three-fourths  of  the  fer- 
tilizer used  annually  in  the  United 
States  is  made  with  technology  pio- 
neered by  TVA  scientists  at  TVA's 
Muscle  Shoals  center. 

The  center's  achievements  have  af- 
fected every  American.  Breakthroughs 
in  fertilizer  technology  at  the  center 
have  been  a  driving  force  behind  the 
advancements  in  modern  agriculture. 
Without  the  concentration  of  plant 
food  that  only  chemical  fertilizers  can 
provide,  American  agriculture  could 
never  have  become  the  most  efficient 
and  productive  in  the  world.  Indeed, 
the  use  of  chemical  fertilizers  accounts 
for  about  40  percent  of  all  U.S.  crop 
production.  As  a  result,  Americans 
have  more  food  available  to  them  at  a 
lower  cost  than  any  other  nation  on 
Earth— U.S.  food  expenditures  as  a  per- 
cent of  disposable  income  is  the  lowest 
in  the  world. 

Modern  agriculture  is  one  of  the  suc- 
cess stories  of  the  benefits  of  applied 
science  and  technology.  Due  largely  to 
the  work  at  TVA's  fertilizer  center, 
U.S.  agriculture  is  a  model  of  produc- 
tivity and  efficiency.  Our  farmers 
make  up  only  one-tenth  of  1  percent  of 
the  world's  population,  yet  they 
produce  25  percent  of  the  world's  food 
supply.  This  productivity  has  per- 
mitted the  United  States  to  become 
the  world's  leading  producer  of  agricul- 
tural goods,  exporting  more  than  40  bil- 
lion dollars'  worth  of  agricultural  prod- 
ucts each  year.  Since  40  percent  of  ag- 
ricultural production  is  due  to  fer- 
tilizers, fertilizer  makes  a  significant 
contribution  to  our  trade  balance,  and 
directly  accounts  for  an  average  of  15 
billion  dollars"  worth  of  exports  annu- 
ally. With  the  global  trade  war  that  we 
are  engaged  in,  and  the  deficiency  the 
United  States  has  in  its  balance  of 
trade,  if  we  were  to  eliminate  the  posi- 
tive aspects  of  agricultural  exports,  we 
would  be  in  a  much  worse  condition 
today  than  we  are  in. 

In  my  judgment,  it  would  be  unwise 
to  terminate  this  valuable  national  re- 
source. We  should  cut  wasteful  Govern- 
ment spending,  not  productive  invest- 
ment that  produces  a  twentyfold,  yes 
twentyfold,  return  on  the  dollar,  as 
this  center  does.  The  TVA  National 
Fertilizer  and  Environmental  Research 
Center  is  an  investment  in  agricultural 
research  and  in  economic  growth  that 
America  cannot  afford  to  lose. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 


TRIBUTE  TO  ELMUS  E.  "RED"  COX 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
an  old  saying  that,  when  we  pass  firom 
this  life,  if  we  have  made  just  two  or 
three  really  close  fttends,  we  then  have 
indeed  been  blessed.  If  that  is  the  case, 
then  we  can  say  that  Elmus  Edward 
"Red"  Cox  was  blessed  a  hundredfold. 
Red  Cox  left  us  on  January  10,  1992, 
after  a  long,  happy,  and  successful  life 
of  bringring  happiness  to  others.  Red 
was  a  true  public  servant  in  the  best 
sense  of  the  word  and  left  behind  hun- 
dreds of  dear  flriends  as  a  marvelous 
testament  to  his  life  and  career. 

I  first  came  to  know  Red  when  he 
was  serving  as  administrative  assistant 
to  the  late,  great  Congressman  from 
Alabama,  Albert  Rains.  He  served  on 
the  Congressman's  Capitol  Hill  staff 
fi-om  1945  through  1965,  playing  a 
prominent  role  in  getting  passed  some 
of  the  most  sweeping  housing  legisla- 
tion of  that  time.  Since  Rains  served 
on  the  House  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee,  Red  also  became  known  for 
his  expertise  in  the  complicated  fields 
of  banking  and  financial  management. 

Red  Cox  came  to  Washington  during 
the  depths  of  the  Great  Depression. 
President  Roosevelt  had  just  declared 
the  "bank  holiday"  and  Red  cleared  a 
final  loan  for  $20  from  the  First  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Attalla,  AL,  which  was 
soon  forced  to  close.  He  bought  a  one- 
way ticket  to  Washington,  arriving 
here  in  March  1933. 

Although  Red  was  flat  broke,  he  did 
have  the  promise  of  a  job.  With  the 
help  of  then-Congressman  Miles 
Allgood,  the  young  Mr.  Cox  landed  a 
job  as  a  file  clerk  with  the  Office  of  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency.  A  few 
years  later.  Red  moved  to  a  position 
with  the  Federal  Housing  Administra- 
tion, where  he  stayed  until  joining 
newly-elected  Congressman  Rains' 
staff. 

While  working  with  Albert  Rains, 
Red  became  friends  with  then-Con- 
gressmen and  future  Chief  Executives 
Lyndon  Johnson  and  John  F.  Kennedy, 
as  well  as  many  other  influential  na- 
tional legislators.  Recently,  a  book  en- 
titled "A  Conversation  With  Red  Cox" 
was  published  privately  for  his  family 
and  many  friends.  It  details  many  fas- 
cinating stories  that  took  place  during 
his  time  on  the  Hill,  including  several 
about  Johnson  and  Kennedy. 

Red  recounts  the  story  of  the  after- 
noon Lyndon  Johnson,  then  a  young 
Congressman  fresh  out  of  the  Navy, 
learned  that  he  had  signed  on  with  Al- 
bert Rains.  Lyndon  said,  "Boy.  you've 
sure  picked  a  dandy.  He's  loved  by  ev- 
erybody up  here.  He's  great.  You'll  go 
places  with  him."  And  so  he  did. 

When  Congressman  Rains  retired  to 
private  law  practice  in  1965,  Red  had  a 
number  of  job  offers,  one  of  the  best 
coming  from  Aerojet  General,  one  of 
the  reputed  giants  in  the  space  pro- 
gram at  the  time.  Instead,  he  chose  to 
go  back  to  where  he  had  started — the 
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39  years  of  Government  service, 
in  1972,  returning  to  his 
Cox  Gap,  AL.  Until  his  death, 
active  in  the  community 
civic  meetings,  advising 
on  issues  of  the  day,  and 
as  director  of  the   First  Na- 
Aank  of  Attalla. 
^resident.    Red   Cox    has   often 
described  by  friends  and  family  as 
who  could  get   things  done, 
right.  A  large  part  of  his  suc- 
the  public  arena  was  due  to  his 
ability  to  get  along  with 
and    cultivate    lasting    friend- 
never  failed,  despite  the  hec- 
sch^dule  he   kept   throughout  his 
ind  quality  time  for  his  family, 
lis  sons  even  followed  in  his  fa- 
Ifgendary  footsteps:  I  am  proud 
Lee  Cox  currently  serving  with 
on  my  own  staff, 
the  quintessential  conversa- 
humorist,     politician,     and 
i  ervant,  will  be  missed  by  those 
knew  and  loved  him.  How- 
can  take  solace  in  the  fact 
lived  his  years  to  their  fullest 
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president,  great  wisdom  can  be 
a  passage  from  Proverbs  22, 
"A  good  name  is  rather  to 
than  great  riches."  Perhaps 
epitaph  could  be  found  for 
his  good  name  will  be  long-re- 
as  the  one  of  a  man  who 
by  being  honest  and  kept 
being  steadfast, 
id  my  slncerest  condolences  to 
s  lovely  wife  Jo,  and  to  her  en- 
Lee  Cox  gave  a  eulogy  to 
at  the  funeral  service,  and  I 
consent    that    it    be 
in  the  RECORD  following  my  re- 


ur  animous 


being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
as  follows: 
Eulogy  fro  E.E.  "Red"  Cox,  January  12, 1992 
(By  Lee  S.  Cox) 
ourlfriends  and  loved  ones,  I  want  to  ex- 
api  reclation  on  behalf  of  our  family  for 
1  ou  being  here  today.  We  appreciate 
your  coming,  some  of  you  from  a 
distance,  to  honor  the  man  we  all  loved 


;hree  and  a  half  years  ago.  my  wife, 

lost     her     beloved      father,      Joe 

I  am  so  pleased   that  Mary's 

Martha,  could  join  us  today  from 

Florida.  Anyway,  I  gave  the  eulo- 

's  funeral  and  later  sent  a  copy  of 

to  my  dad.  Well,  after  reading  it 

called  me  and  said  "Lee,  when  my 

would  you  speak  at  my  funeral, 

do  half  as  good  a  job  for  me,  folks 

t^nk  I  was  a  pretty  good  feller!" 

snse  of  humor  he  had. 

know  he  was  much  more  than  just 

ITOod  feller.  How  would  you  describe 

Statesman,  politician,  public  serv- 


cor  les, 


y  lu  ( 


ant,  true  friend,  conversationalist,  humorist, 
devoted  husband  and  father  *  *  *  He  was  all 
this  and  much  more.  But  mostly  to  me,  he 
was  my  example.  And  the  older  I  get,  the 
more  of  my  father  I  see  in  me. 

So,  for  these  few  moments.  I  would  like  to 
share  with  you  some  of  my  feelings  and  some 
of  the  relationship  I  had  with  my  father, 
Elmus  Edward  "Red"  Cox.  We  were  very 
close  and  our  relationship  was  very  special. 
So,  I  dont  apologize  for  the  grief  that 
overhelms  me  in  this  hour.  I  have  no  regrets, 
no  feelings  of  remorse.  Nor  should  any  of  us. 
Only  happy  memories  of  a  man  who  influ- 
enced by  life  more  than  anyone  and  in  who's 
footsteps  I  have  tried  to  follow. 

Most  of  us  are  familiar  with  the  story  of 
this  home-town-boy's  rise  to  success  in  the 
political  arena.  Just  before  the  Alabama 
Bank  was  forced  to  close  in  the  "Bank  Holi- 
day" declared  by  President  Roosevelt  in  the 
depths  of  the  economic  depression,  the  First 
National  Bank  of  Attalla  cleared  a  final 
loan— for  20  dollars.  With  this  small  but  hard 
to  get  stake,  my  dad  bought  a  one  way  tick- 
et to  Washington,  DC,  and  arrived  there  flat 
broke  on  a  blustery  March  day  in  1933. 

Dad  considered  himself  lucky  and  rel- 
atively rich,  for  he  had  the  promise  of  some- 
thing that  millions  of  able-bodied  adults 
needed  at  the  time — a  job!  Sounds  a  lot  like 
today,  doesn't  it? 

The  promise  came  through  a  relationship 
he  had  with  former  Congressman  Miles 
Allgood  who  got  to  know  dad  when  he  stayed 
at  a  local  hotel  when  Congress  was  in  recess. 
Dad  was  a  room  clerk  at  the  hotel.  Congress- 
man Allgood  liked  Dad  and  promised  to  help 
him  land  a  job  in  Washington.  He  kept  the 
promise  and  dad  soon  latched  on  to  a  posi- 
tion as  file  clerk  in  the  Office  of  the  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency  where  he  stayed  for 
about  3  years. 

The  next  step  on  the  ladder  of  success 
brought  my  dad  to  a  position  as  an  auditor 
with  the  Federal  Housing  Administration. 
When  he  wrote  back  home  with  the  news  of 
his  new  job.  his  father  got  worried  and  went 
around  telling  everybody,  "Elmus  got  a  job 
up  there  as  an  auditor  when  he  couldn't  even 
figure  the  cost  of  a  bale  of  cotton!  My  Lord, 
no  wonder  the  government  is  in  such  a 
mess." 

He  stayed  there  until  January,  1945,  when 
he  went  to  Capitol  Hill  to  join  newly  elected 
Congressman  Albert  Rains  as  his  administra- 
tive assistant.  I  am  especially  pleased  and 
proud  to  recognize  Albert's  dear  wife,  Alison, 
who  is  here  with  us  today. 

To  say  that  dad  was  dedicated  to  Albert  is 
an  understatement.  Albert  Rains  was  his 
boss,  his  mentor,  but  more  than  that,  he  was 
my  dad's  true  friend  and  the  two  were  in- 
separable even  to  the  end  of  Albert's  distin- 
guished career  and  life. 

Having  worked  on  Capitol  Hill  a  number  of 
years  myself,  I  know  a  little  bit  about  poli- 
tics, too.  And,  I  know  that  behind  every  suc- 
cessful Congressman  stands  a  good  adminis- 
trative assistant.  It's  kind  of  like,  behind 
every  successful  man,  stands  a  good  wife, 
and  there's  mine  right  over  there. 

Anyone  who  worked  with  my  dad  will  tell 
you  that  one  of  his  most  outstanding  quali- 
ties was  that  he  was  a  man  who  could  get 
things  done.  And,  to  get  things  done,  and 
done  right,  you  must  have  friends.  He  had 
literally  hundreds  of  friends  of  my  dad's  fa- 
vorite writings  was  the  last  letter  to  Andrew 
Jackson  from  Jackson's  mother  which  I 
shall  read  from  now. 

Andrew,  if  I  should  not  see  you  again,  I 
wish  you  to  remember  and  treasure  up  some 
things  I  have  already  said  to  you.  In  this 


world,  you  will  have  to  make  your  own  way. 
To  do  that,  you  must  have  friends.  You  can 
make  friends  by  being  honest,  and  you  can 
keep  them  by  being  steadfast.  You  must 
keep  in  mind  that  friends  worth  having  will 
in  the  long  run  expect  as  much  ftom  you  as 
they  give  to  you.  To  forget  an  obligation  or 
be  ungrateful  for  a  kindness  is  a  base  crime — 
not  merely  a  fault  or  a  sin,  but  an  actual 
crime. 

I  can  truly  say  that  dad  was  never  guilty  of 
this  crime  and  his  many  friends  can  attest  to 
this.  My  dad's  mother,  Dora,  had  a  profound 
Influence  on  his  life  and  Christian  fai'  h.  Here 
is  an  excerpt  from  an  article  which  appeared 
in  the  Anniston  Star  on  December,  8,  1984. 
Entitled  "Son  Experienced  His  Mother's 
Prayers." 

Although  dad's  time  was  very  much  in  de- 
mand on  Capitol  Hill,  he  always  seemed  to 
find  time  for  his  family.  He  instilled  in  me 
and  Barry  a  great  love  for  the  outdoors  and 
sports  that  can  only  come  through  those  spe- 
cial times  of  being  alone  with  him  in  the 
woods  or  on  the  water.  Those  memories  are 
clearly  etched  upon  my  mind.  Like  the  times 
we  would  go  into  the  woods  and  sit  and  wait 
until  daybreak  revealed  the  activity  of  na- 
ture all  around  us.  I  must  admit  that  I 
turned  out  to  be  more  of  a  fisherman,  while 
Barry  turned  out  to  be  the  expert  hunter. 

I  have  much  to  thank  my  dad  for,  and  sev- 
eral years  ago,  I  tried  to  express  my  grati- 
tude in  a  Father's  Day  card  by  saying  these 
words. 

Thank  you.  Lord,  for  my  dad.  Who  took  me 
fishing  on  warm  summer  days.  Who  taught 
me  how  to  put  a  squirming  worm  on  the 
hook  without  poking  myself.  Who  taught  me 
how  to  fool  that  ol'  fish  right  into  the  boat. 
Who  took  me  hunting  on  breezy  fall  morn- 
ings and  taught  me  how  to  patiently  wait  for 
the  squirrel  to  show  himself  up  in  the  trees. 
Who  made  a  can  of  corned  beef,  crackers,  and 
Vienna  sausages  seem  like  a  banquet  fit  for 
kings  under  a  shady  tree.  Who  took  me  skeet 
shooting  and  taught  me  how  to  shoot 
straight.  Who  taught  me  how  to  give  a  firm 
handshake  and  look  a  person  in  the  eye.  Who 
gave  me  a  strong  self  image  and  told  me  that 
I  was  somebody.  Who  inspired  me  to  learn 
the  music  styles  of  the  jazz  greats  and  to 
carry  on  the  tradition  of  Gershwin,  Porter. 
Cole,  Crosby  and  many  others.  But,  most  of 
all  for  planting  the  seed  of  faith  in  me.  I  can 
still  picture  you  at  the  First  Baptist  Church, 
leaning  way  forward  when  the  pastor  said, 
"Let  us  pray."  This  is  the  manner  which  I 
have  copied. 

My  dad  had  another  outstanding  quality 
that  I  must  mention  and  that  was  his  excel- 
lent memory.  He  could  recall  stories,  names, 
and  past  events  so  well.  He  was  the  best  sto- 
ryteller I  ever  heard  and  even  if  you  had 
heard  it  before,  it  didn't  matter  because  he 
made  each  telling  seem  like  the  first.  He  was 
gifted  in  many  ways,  but  one  gift  he  was  well 
known  for  was  his  gift  of  conversation.  You 
didn't  need  a  TV  or  radio  to  be  entertained 
when  Red  Cox  was  around,  just  have  a  con- 
versation with  him  and  listen  to  the  stories 
he  would  tell. 

Two  Christmases  ago,  dad  surprised  us 
with  something  we  had  been  asking  him  to 
do  for  years.  He  presented  us  with  a  book  he 
had  written  entitled  "A  Conversation  with 
Red  Cox."  Folks,  it  is  priceless  and  I  can't 
tell  you  how  glad  I  am  that  he  did  this.  I'll 
read  you  just  a  sample  of  it  which  tells  how 
he  got  the  name  "Elmus." 

"I  was  going  to  tell  you  about  my  name, 
Elmus  Edward  'Red'  Cox.  I  was  named  after 
Dr.  Elmus  Hamby  in  Attalla.  The  morning 
when  I  was  bom.  Dr.  Hamby  said  to  my  fa- 


ther, 'well,  you  got  another  boy."  Papa  was 
all  delighted  and  said,  'How  much  do  I  owe 
you?'  And,  Dr.  Hamby  said,  'Oh  nothing,  Lee. 
Just  give  me  a  bushel  of  those  potatoes  out 
there  and  name  your  boy  after  me.  So,  that 
was  payment  for  by  birth.  When  I  went  to 
Washington,  I  was  placed  in  a  group  of  fel- 
lows, all  of  them  wild  and  really  crazy,  I 
thought  at  the  time.  We  were  in  a  file  room, 
about  forty  of  us  with  the  insolvent  National 
Bank  Division,  and  I  was  a  file  clerk.  The 
second  day  that  I  was  there,  a  fellow  who 
was  dressed  up  came  over  to  me  and  said, 
'You  look  pretty  sharp.  You've  got  white 
shoes.  What's  your  name?'  I  said,  'Elmus 
Cox.'  He  started  snickering  and  said,  "Hey, 
fellas,  do  you  know  what  this  boy's  name  is?' 
And  he  said,  'Elmus— Elmus!  Did  you  all  ever 
hear  of  a  name  like  that?'  And  before  he  got 
it  out  a  second  time,  I  had  hit  him  and 
knocked  him  into  a  freight  elevator.  So,  we 
fell  all  over  the  fioor  and  had  a  rough  time. 
But,  he's  eighty-two  now  and  lives  in  Okla- 
homa City.  We  talk  to  each  other  a  lot  about 
our  old  times." 

Time  does  not  allow  for  me  to  elaborate 
and  recall  all  the  stories  I  would  like  to. 
And,  I'm  sure  many  of  you  have  your  own 
wonderful  memories  and  experiences  with 
my  dad  that  you  could  share  as  well.  We'll 
have  to  get  together  sometime  and  swap  sto- 
ries. 

So,  where  do  we  go  from  here?  do  we  leave 
this  place  in  despair  and  discouragement?  Of 
course  not.  Although  our  sorrow  is  immeas- 
urable, my  dad  is  not  in  that  casket  before 
us.  He  is  alive.  And,  we  will  soon  see  him 
again.  He  has  achieved  the  crown  of  eternal 
life,  which  is  our  heritage,  too. 

We  need  to  understand  that  his  death  is 
not  an  isolated  tragedy  that  happened  to  one 
man  and  his  family.  In  a  real  sense,  this  is 
the  human  condition  which  affects  us  all. 
Life  will  soon  be  over  for  everyone  in  this 
room  and  for  everyone  we  love. 

Therefore,  let's  determine  to  live  each  day 
as  the  Lord  would  have  us,  keeping  in  mind 
the  temporary  nature  of  everything  which 
now  seems  so  permanent. 

We  are  all  sinners  and  my  dad  was  no  ex- 
ception. He  wasn't  perfect.  And.  it  would  be 
wrong  to  eulogize  him  in  a  way  that  would 
embarrass  him  if  he  were  sitting  here  among 
us.  He  had  his  flaws,  even  as  you  and  I.  But, 
I  loved  him.  Perhaps,  as  much  as  any  son 
ever  loved  his  father.  We  all  loved  him,  and 
I  know  I  speak  for  you  all,  too. 

I  leave  you  with  a  quote  from  an  anony- 
mous author  who  wrote,  "A  sudden  death  is 
God's  kiss  upon  the  soul."  Truly,  God  has 
embraced  the  soul  and  spirit  of  my  father 
and  to  him  we  are  all  eternally  grateful. 

[From  the  Anniston  Star,  Dec.  8,  1984] 

Son  Experienced  His  Mother's  Prayers 
(By  Frances  Smith) 

"This  little  book  will  keep  you  from  sin  or 
sin  will  keep  you  from  this  little  book." 

"Those  words  are  still  legible  in  the  Bible 
my  mother  gave  me  years  ago,"  writes  E.E. 
"Red"  Cox  of  Attalla.  "I  was  embarking  on 
life's  journey  into  the  adult  world  when  my 
mother  gave  me  the  Bible.  She  was  standing 
in  my  room  with  tears  in  her  eyes  watching 
me  pack  my  suitcase." 

"Special  passages  are  noted  in  the  front  of 
the  Bible  in  my  mother's  handwriting: 
'Whoso  keepeth  his  mouth  and  his  tongue, 
keepeth  his  soul  from  troubles.'  (Proverbs 
21:23)  and  'A  good  name  is  rather  to  be  cho- 
sen than  great  riches'.  (Proverbs  22:1). 

"My  mother  was  a  very  devout  Christian 
woman.  She  admonished  me  'be  good  and 
trust  God'  and  reminded  me  to  write  her  and 
go  to  church  and  Sunday  school. 


"I  know  my  mother  never  ceased  to  pray 
for  me.  I  actually  experienced  the  effects  and 
results  of  her  interceding  for  me  in  prayer. 
Just  as  with  others  who  leave  home  to  pur- 
sue career  goals,  I  had  days  when  I  plum- 
meted into  the  very  depths  of  despair  and  de- 
pression covered  me  like  a  suffocating  blan- 
ket. I  survived  by  the  grace  of  God  because 
of  my  mother's  prayers. 

"Once  during  a  severe  drought  when  the 
ground  was  so  dry  there  were  no  crops,  the 
people  of  the  community  gathered  at  the 
church  and  asked  my  mother  to  pray  for 
rain.  Believe  me,  it  poured  rain!  In  fact,  one 
of  the  men  of  the  church  asked  the  pastor  to 
stop  her  from  praying  before  all  the  mules 
were  washed  away. 

"Those  who  remember  my  mother  remem- 
ber her  as  one  who  would  go  up  and  down  the 
streets  to  witness  to  people  about  Jesus.  She 
ministered  to  the  poor  and  was  a  leader  in 
the  community  and  the  church. 

"My  mother  served  as  Sunday  school  su- 
perintendent at  Cox  Gap  Church.  At  a  meet- 
ing held  at  the  First  Baptist  Church  in  Gads- 
den; she  was  called  on  to  pray.  My  mother's 
prayer  was  the  first  prayer  prayed  in  the 
First  Baptist  Church  at  Gadsden. 

"I've  heard  my  mother  pray  and  I've  heard 
her  shout.  Her  prayers  have  sustained  me  not 
only  during  the  time  that  she  lived  here  on 
earth  when  I  could  hear  her  pray,  but  the 
memory  of  those  prayers  have  had  a  lasting 
effect  on  me.  I  will  never  get  over  losing  my 
mother." 

Thank  you  so  much,  Mr.  Cox,  for  sharing 
your  memories  of  your  faithful,  dedicated 
Christian  mother. 

Mr.  Cox  has  retired  from  Washington,  D.C., 
where  he  served  as  administrative  assistant 
to  the  retired  Albert  Rains,  congressman 
from  Alabama.  Mr.  Cox  and  his  wife,  Jo,  are 
now  living  at  Cox  Gap  in  Attalla. 


APPOINTMENT  BY  THE  VICE 
PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  Vice  President, 
pursuant  to  the  order  of  the  Senate  of 
January  24,  I90I,  appoints  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Wofford)  to 
read  Washington's  Farewell  Address  on 
February  19,  1992. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  President,  what  is  the 
parliamentary  situation? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate is  conducting  morning  business 
with  Senators  being  allowed  to  speak 
therein. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  speak  about  the  economic 
growth  D£Lckfl.fir6 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  ECONOMIC  GROWTH  PACKAGE 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  President,  we  have  43 
days  left  until  we  will  reach  the  March 


20  deadline  the  President  has  asked  us 
to  meet.  Actually,  we  have  42  days 
after  today  in  which  to  get  our  work 
done. 

I  think  the  President  was  absolutely 
right  when  he  called  upon  the  Congress 
to  act  within  a  specified  period  of  time. 
The  people  that  I  have  talked  to  in  my 
State,  and  from  other  States,  feel  that 
we  should  act  quickly.  The  economy 
needs  a  boost  now.  It  is  incumbent 
upon  the  Congress  to  act  quickly.  So  I 
think  it  is  commendable  that  the  lead- 
ership on  both  sides.  Republican  and 
Democrat,  have  indicated  that  they 
will  meet  that  target.  It  is  essential 
that  we  do  this  job  so  that  we  can  get 
a  quick  boost  to  the  economy. 

Now  the  way  to  do  that  is  to  focus  on 
the  proposals  the  President  made  in  his 
State  of  the  Union  Address.  Some  peo- 
ple have  said:  "Oh,  it  is  not  enough.  It 
will  not  take  effect  quick  enough;  we 
should  do  other  things." 

But  I  think  we  should  take  a  minute 
to  look  at  what  we  are  talking  about. 
I  would  like  to  ask  my  colleagues  here 
in  the  Senate  which  of  these  proposals 
do  they  disagree  with? 

First,  let's  talk  about  a  first-time 
home  buyer  tax  credit  of  S5,000.  Clear- 
ly, homebuilding  and  real  estate  will 
play  an  important  part  in  leading  us 
out  of  the  recession  we  are  in.  The 
American  dream  is  still  a  very  impor- 
tant part  of  what  we  look  for  in  the  fu- 
ture in  America.  Owning  our  own 
home,  that  is  the  American  dream. 
This  credit  will  help  young  Americans 
and,  frankly,  a  lot  of  older  Americans, 
come  up  with  the  money  they  need  to 
buy  that  first-time  home.  The  tax  cred- 
it for  first-time  homeowners  is  a  good 
idea,  and  it  will  have  a  quick  impact. 

Next,  I  want  to  address  penalty-fi'ee 
IRA  withdrawals.  When  you  ask  people 
out  in  the  real  world  what  they  think 
about  the  individual  retirement  ac- 
count, they  say,  "It  is  a  great  idea."  In 
fact,  they  ask  me:  "Why  did  you 
change  it?  It  was  working  well." 

It  was  working  well.  Now  I  acknowl- 
edge one  of  the  reasons  we  changed  it 
was  that  some  people  at  the  Treasury 
Department  said  it  was  actually  cost- 
ing revenue. 

It  was  doing  what  it  was  supposed  to 
do.  It  was  encouragring  people  to  set  up 
these  IRA's.  It  was  encouraiging  sav- 
ings. It  was  contributing  to  the  capital 
pool.  I  believe  these  proposed  IRA's, 
which  would  allow  penalty-free  with- 
drawals for  education  and  housing,  are 
a  great  idea.  Who  amongst  us  is  op- 
posed to  that?  We  could  do  it  quickly, 
and  it  would  have  an  impact  quickly. 

Now,  let's  discuss  capital  gains  tax 
rate  reduction.  There  are  all  kinds  of 
tax  cuts  proposed  for  the  middle  class 
and  for  others  that  we  could  support, 
that  would  be  good.  But  if  you  want  to 
do  something  to  create  jobs — jobs — a 
capital  gains  rate  reduction  would  do 
it. 

I  was  on  a  panel  2  days  ago,  I  guess, 
and  some  of  my  colleagues  ftom  the 
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focus  on  the  investment  tax  al- 

.  We  need  to  encourage  people 
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I    listened    to    some    of    the 
s   that  I  heard  in  the  Senate 
today,  and  consider  what  I  am 
are  going  to  hear.  I  keep  want- 
say:  Here  we  go  again.  The  idea 
the  Federal  Government  create 
\fhen  was  the  last  time  the  Fed- 
C  overnment   did   a   good   job   of 
hat?  Maybe  it  did  work  back  in 
tvjenties  and  thirties,  but  this  is 


nil  eties. 


in  testimony  before  the  Budget 
ttee,  the  so-called  experts  will 
that  one  of  the  problems  with 
public  works  jobs  bills  is 
is  always  a  lag  time. 
Shodld  we  make  a  contribution  to  in- 
firaatnicture— both        physical        and 
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so  called 
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human?  Yes.  But  should  we  do  it  in 
such  a  way  that  would  increase  the  def- 
icit even  more  and  would  take  months 
to  go  into  effect? 

Yes,  if  I  call  the  Highway  Depart- 
ment in  Mississippi,  or  if  I  call  the 
mayors,  and  say.  "Do  you  have  some 
public  works  projects  you  could  get 
going  quickly?",  they  will  say,  "Abso- 
lutely. Send  us  the  money.  We'll  find 
it." 

But.  in  truth,  it  does  not  work  that 
way.  There  is  always  a  lag  of  not  just 
weeks,  probably  not  even  just  months. 
Most  of  these  projects  would  not  even 
get  started  until  the  end  of  this  year, 
or  sometime  next  year.  At  that  time, 
they  would  have  an  exacerbating  effect 
on  the  economy,  making  it,  I  think, 
worse  and  adding  to  the  deficit. 

So  the  solution  is  not  more  Govern- 
ment spending.  That  is  what  Congress 
loves  best.  Oh,  yes,  let  the  Federal 
Government  fix  it.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment caused  the  problem. 

We  cannot  fix  it  by  just  spending 
more  on  domestic  discretionary  pro- 
grams, foreign  aid,  entitlements,  and 
so  on  right  down  the  line. 

The  problem  is  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  still  soaking  up  too  much 
money.  As  I  understand  it  in  the  next 
fiscal  year,  the  revenue  projected  to 
come  into  the  Federal  Government  will 
be  approximately  $1,076  trillion.  How 
much  is  enough?  That  seems  like  it 
ought  to  be  enough. 

Well,  the  problem  is  that  the  Federal 
Government  would  propose  to  spend 
approximately  $1.5  trillion  for  a  deficit 
of  around  $399  billion.  And,  there  are 
those  that  say:  "Well,  we  need  to  spend 
even  more." 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  we  need  to 
be  cutting  spending  in  almost  every  ac- 
count and  returning  the  freedom  divi- 
dend to  the  American  people. 

I  have  heard  proposals  that  various 
State  governments  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  government  are  going  to 
raise  taxes.  Great.  In  the  proposal  I 
saw  this  morning  they  are  going  to 
raise  taxes  on  health  care  providers.  At 
the  very  time  we  are  trying  to  find 
ways  to  cut  back  on  health  care  costs, 
the  suggestion  has  been  made  in  the 
District  of  Columbia:  Let  us  raise  taxes 
and  fees  on  hospitals  and  medical  pro- 
viders. Who  do  you  think  is  going  to 
pay  for  that?  The  people  are  going  to 
pay  higher  health  costs. 

Others  say:  Well,  let  us  raise  taxes  on 
the  wealthy.  Well,  actually  people  do 
not  mind  Congress  raising  taxes  as 
long  as  it  affects  everybody  else  but 
them.  We  are  destroying  the  incentive 
to  work.  The  people  are  not 
undertaxed.  They  are  overtaxed.  It  is 
their  money  in  the  first  place. 

Are  we  going  to  go  to  a  socialized 
system  where  we  say:  "OK,  everybody 
work  as  hard  as  you  can.  But.  if  you 
make  over  $30,000  we  are  going  to  take 
it  and  redistribute  it  to  those  who  are 
not  working  for  whatever  reason  and 


everybody  will  live  on  $20,000  to  $30,000. 
whatever  the  magic  number  is."  It  is 
totally  ridiculous. 

If  you  go  out  there  and  talk  to  the 
people  that  are  working  and  carrying 
their  share  of  the  weight  and  paying 
taxes,  they  say:  "Don't  tax  me  any 
more."  And  yet,  here  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate,  the  solution  offered  by 
some  is  to  raise  more  taxes  and  spend 
more  money.  That  is  what  caused  the 
problems. 

People  wonder  why  we  are  having  dif- 
ficulty competing  in  the  world  market. 
The  major  reasons  are  the  tax  burden, 
the  ridiculous  tax  policy  we  have  and 
the  regulations  that  we  in  this  body, 
have  imposed  on  business,  industry, 
and  workers  in  America.  We  put  all 
these  regulations  on  how  they  have  to 
pay  their  taxes,  enforce  all  these  re- 
porting requirements,  and  place  all 
kinds  of  restrictions  on  environment 
and  safety— many  of  them  good  and 
well  meaning.  But.  they  drive  up  the 
cost  of  every  product  we  produce.  Then 
we  tell  American  workers  you  have  to 
produce  more,  and  you  have  to  carry 
all  this  Federal  bureaucracy  on  your 
back. 

So.  Mr.  President.  I  hope  we  do  not 
lose  a  grip  on  things  this  year.  There 
are  those  who  say.  "Oh.  it  is  an  elec- 
tion year.  Surely,  you  want  to  cut 
taxes."  Yes,  I  want  to  cut  taxes  this 
year,  last  year,  and  next  year.  The 
Government  is  too  big,  too  bloated,  too 
overrun  by  bureaucrats. 

What  we  need  to  do  is  free  America, 
free  the  people  to  make  investments 
and  create  small  businesses,  to  get  jobs 
and  keep  their  own  money  and  pay  for 
their  children's  education. 

The  President's  proposal  to  allow  the 
deduction  of  interest  on  loans  for  stu- 
dents to  go  to  college  is  a  great  idea 
that  is  long  overdue.  I  believe  we 
should  also  allow  for  the  deduction  of 
all  medical  costs. 

The  bureaucrats  down  at  the  Treas- 
ury Department  call  these  tax  expendi- 
tures; that  is  where  we  take  money 
from  the  Treasury,  and  let  the  people 
keep  it.  That  is  a  misnomer  in  itself. 
When  people  work  hard  and  pay  taxes, 
why  is  it  a  bad  idea  for  us  to  give  them 
some  way  to  better  educate  their  chil- 
dren, to  own  a  home  with  the  first-time 
home  buyer  tax  credit,  to  keep  their 
hard-earned  money? 

Others  say  we  could  pay  for  all  this 
by  cutting  defense.  I  heard  a  list  read 
here  earlier  today  of  the  many  jobs  lost 
at  IBM,  the  many  jobs  lost  at  Zale's, 
and  so  on.  Everybody  worries  about 
those  jobs  we  are  losing.  Who  is  worry- 
ing about  people  that  work  in  the  mili- 
tary industry  in  America?  What  about 
their  jobs? 

We  are  not  talking  about  74,000.  Look 
at  GM.  You  are  talking  about  150,000.  If 
we  cut  $100  or  $150  billion  more  out  of 
defense,  as  some  of  my  colleagues  have 
proposed,  we  are  talking  about  400.000 
or  500.000  jobs.  What  happens  to  those 
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people?  We  cannot  just  put  them  out 
on  the  streets.  They  will  not  even  be 
able  to  stay  in  the  National  Guard.  We 
have  to  have  something  for  them  to  do. 

I  have  some  ideas.  I  would  like  them 
to  get  jobs  as  policemen  and  teachers 
and  see  if  we  can  find  a  way  to  facili- 
tate the  bridge  over  from  the  military 
into  the  private  sector. 

Still,  my  question,  in  the  defense 
area  is  how  much  can  we  cut  and  still 
keep  our  military  base?  How  much  can 
we  cut  without  causing  a  hollow  force 
like  we  had  after  World  War  II  and 
after  Korea  and  after  Vietnam? 

We  can  reduce  spending.  But  we 
should  be  careful.  We  should  do  it  over 
a  period  of  time.  We  should  know  what 
is  really  happening  in  Russia. 

I  do  not  think  we  can  just  go  in  and 
have  a  grab  bag  out  of  the  defense 
budget,  moving  it  all  over  to  programs 
in  domestic  discretionary  spending  or 
even  entitlements.  What  we  need  to  do 
is  reduce  the  deficit  and  have  a  defense 
that  is  adequate  but  not  bloated.  We 
should  reform  entitlement  programs  so 
we  get  more  money  to  the  people  in  a 
way  they  really  can  use  it  and  will  be 
benefited.  And.  we  should  continue  to 
find  ways  to  control  domestic  discre- 
tionary spending. 

We  have  budget-speak  in  this  city. 
You  come  in  the  Budget  Committee. 
What  is  in  your  budget?  "Well,  we  have 
a  freeze."  What  is  your  freeze?  "We  will 
not  allow  it  to  go  up  more  than  infla- 
tion would  drive  it  up." 

In  the  real  world,  what  that  means  is 
a  significant  increase.  If  you  look  at 
what  has  happened,  spending  has  been 
going  up  every  year.  Revenues  are 
going  up  every  year  but  we  keep  spend- 
ing more  than  the  revenues  that  are 
coming  in. 

There  is  going  to  be  a  lot  of  hot  air, 
a  lot  of  rhetoric  this  year  about  what 
we  ought  to  do  on  the  budget.  I  think 
we  should  do  some  very  simple  things: 

No.  1,  pass  an  economic  growth  plan 
like  the  President  proposed,  and  do  it 
quickly,  in  the  next  42  days. 

No.  2,  reduce  the  deficit,  rather  than 
letting  it  go  up  another  $399  billion.  We 
must  find  a  way  to  reduce  it. 

No.  3,  we  should  not  be  taking  money 
from  defense  and  moving  it  over  into 
Government-created  jobs  that  are  tem- 
porary. That  will  not  really  help  the 
economy,  and.  in  many  ways,  will  actu- 
ally hurt  the  people.  Let  us  let  the  pri- 
vate sector  create  the  jobs,  and  then 
they  will  be  good  jobs  that  will  last. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor  at 
this  time,  and  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  withhold? 

Mr.  LOTT.  I  will  withhold. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  pleased  that  my  colleague  from 
Mississippi  took  the  floor  because  I 
very  much  wanted  to  have  the  oppor- 
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tunity  to  talk  about  the  economic  situ- 
ation because  there  were  two  hearings 
held,  one  yesterday  morning  and  one 
this  morning,  which  underscore  the  se- 
riousness of  the  economic  situation. 

This  morning  the  Joint  Economic 
Conmiittee  received  the  unemployment 
rate  for  the  month  of  January.  The 
January  unemployment  rate  was  7.1 
percent,  the  same  as  it  was  in  Decem- 
ber. This  is  the  highest  unemployment 
figure  since  the  recession  began  in  July 

1990.  This  recession,  which  has  contin- 
ued for  19  months,  is  now  the  longest  of 
any  recession  since  the  Great  Depres- 
sion. 

Mr.  President.  576  days  passed  before 
President  Bush  announced  an  economic 
plan.  My  colleague  has  come  out  here 
on  the  floor,  because  he  wants  to  count 
the  days  from  when  President  Bush  an- 
nounced the  plan  to  the  arbitrary  date 
of  March  20,  which  President  Bush  set 
for  action  on  his  plan.  President  Bush 
announced  his  plan  on  January  28,  at 
the  State  of  the  Union,  and  he  set  a 
March  20  date  for  the  enactment.  He 
said  to  the  Congress.  "Here  is  my  plan. 
I  want  you  to  act  on  it  in  52  days." 

President  Bush  took  576  days  tvom 
the  beginning  of  the  recession  until  he 
announced  an  economic  plan.  That  is 
more  than  10  times  the  mmiber  of  days 
that  he  now  says  the  Congress  ought  to 
take  to  act  on  his  plan. 

We  are  going  to  act  on  an  economic 
plan.  We  are  going  to  act  expeditiously. 
The  Congress  was  already  acting  on  the 
unemployment  insurance  benefits  pro- 
posal when  the  President  came  and 
spoke  and  included  it  in  his  State  of 
the  Union  Address. 

The  President,  who  twice  last  year 
rejected  extending  unemplojrment  ben- 
efits, finally  signed  it  at  Thanksgiving, 
but  the  Congress  first  urged  him  to  act 
in  August.  In  the  interim,  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  Americans  suffered  incal- 
culable and  unremedlable  harm.  People 
lost  their  apartments,  their  cars,  and 
their  homes. 

We  have  576  days  of  the  recession  be- 
fore the  President  announced  an  eco- 
nomic plan.  For  most  of  this  period  of 
time,  the  President  would  not  even 
admit  there  was  a  recession.  People 
kept  saying  to  the  President,  and  to 
the  members  of  his  administration: 
"There  is  a  problem.  There  is  a  prob- 
lem. The  economy  is  suffering." 

The  Bush  administration  said  "no 
problem."  People  said,  we  know  there 
is  a  problem.  We  live  on  Main  Street 
and  we  know  what  has  happened.  No 
problem,  says  the  President  and  his  ad- 
visers. Even  as  late  as — November  13, 

1991,  the  President  said,  in  an  interview 
with  a  TV  station  in  St.  Louis,  "I  do 
not  believe  this  country  is  in  a  reces- 
sion." 

Can  you  believe  it?  We  are  experienc- 
ing the  longest  recession  in  the  post- 
World-War  n  period  and  the  President 
says  "I  do  not  believe  this  country  is  in 
a  recession."  Finally,  in  December  of 


last  year  the  administration  finally 
began  admitting  that  there  was  a  re- 
cession. They  had  to  because  the  Amer- 
ican people  were  increasingly  asking,  if 
the  President  and  his  advisers  really 
know  what  is  happening  in  the  coun- 
try? How  can  they  be  saying  there  is  no 
recfession  when  we  have  had  this  eco- 
nomic downturn,  when  unemployment 
is  up,  when  income  is  not  growing, 
when  businesses  are  facing  bankruptcy, 
when  individuals  are  unable  to  meet 
their  payments  to  keep  their  homes 
and  keep  their  cars  and  keep  other  im- 
portant durable  goods? 

Finally,  on  the  28th  of  January,  just 
10  days  ago,  the  President  announced 
an  economic  plan.  Finally,  576  days 
after  the  recession  began. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  talk  a  little 
bit  about  the  economic  situation  in 
which  we  find  ourselves,  and  I  want  to 
talk  about  the  administration's  pro- 
posal to  try  to  deal  with  it.  We  have 
had  two  back-to-back  hearings  this 
week.  This  morning  we  had  a  hearing 
on  the  current  economic  situation  and 
the  unemployment  rate,  and  yesterday 
we  received  testimony  from  the  Presi- 
dent's chief  economic  adviser,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers,  on  the  administration's  pro- 
posal and  their  economic  projections 
for  1992. 

On  the  state  of  the  economy,  it  is 
very  important  to  understand  that 
there  is  the  official  unemployment 
rate,  which  are  people  who  are  out  of 
work  and  looking  for  a  job;  there  is  the 
comprehensive  unemployment  rate 
which  includes  not  only  the  people  out 
of  work  and  looking  for  a  job,  but  peo- 
ple who  are  so  discouraged  they  have 
dropped  out  of  the  work  force,  and  peo- 
ple who  are  working  part  time  but 
want  to  work  full  time. 

In  the  second  quarter  of  1990,  which 
was  before  the  recession  began,  the  of- 
ficiaJ  unemployment  rate  was  5.3  per- 
cent; the  comprehensive  rate  was  8  per- 
cent. The  recession  then  began  in  July 
1990,  and  the  unemployment  rate  start- 
ed to  rise.  The  rates  increased  to  5.6 
percent,  5.9  percent,  6.5  percent,  6.7  per- 
cent, 6.8  percent,  6.9  percent,  and  the 
rate  this  morning  is  7.1  percent. 

The  comprehensive  rate,  which  start- 
ed at  8  percent  and  rose,  as  the  reces- 
sion continued  into  the  high  9's,  and 
went  into  double  figures,  10.1.  10.4  is 
now  estimated  to  be  at  10.8  percent. 

Let  me  just  read  from  the  statement 
of  the  Deputy  Commissioner  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Labor  Statistics  who  presented 
the  emplo3mient  situation  at  this 
morning's  hearings: 

The  Nation's  unemployment  rate  remained 
at  7.1  percent  in  January.  Nonfarm  payroll 
employment  fell  by  91.000  on  a  seasonally  ad- 
justed basis  as  large  cutbacks  occurred  in 
manufacturing-  and  retail  trade. 

Then  he  goes  on  to  say: 

As  is  typical  well  into  a  recession,  the 
number  of  unemployed  persons  who  have 
been  jobless  for  relatively  long  periods  of 
time  continues  to  rise. 
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^hat  has  happened  is  the  number 
term  unemployed  has  risen,  and 
illustrated  in  this  chart  which 
the  number  of  persons  unem- 
27  weeks  or  longer.  In  June  1990, 
ijefore  this  recession  began,  that 
was  slightly  over  600,000  persons, 
moved  on  this  path  through  the 
into  1991,  and  then   toward 
of  1991,  it  has  taken  off  at  a 
rate, 
we  did  not  anticipate  it  ris- 
it  has  done  and,  therefore,  did 
a  chart  long  enough  or  tall 
to  plot  the  figures  received  this 
which  are  now  well  in  excess 
nillion  persons.  We  started  at  al- 
00,000.  It  has  now  risen  very  dra- 
in recent  months  at  a  very 
Incline,  and  it  is  now  well  over 
mj  [lion  persons  unemployed  for  27 
or  more. 

second    very    disturbing    thing 

reported  this  morning  in  the 

on  the  unemployment  situation 

increase  in  the  number  of  peo- 

w^rking  part  time  who  preferred 

jobs.  That  increased  from  6.3 

people  to  6.7  million  people,  a 

of  400,000   people   who    are   now 

part  time  and  want  to  work 
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take    the    part-time    people, 
vho  are  discouraged,  and  the  un- 
employed,  the   unemployment  rate   is 
This  is  the  highest  it  has 
I  this  recession. 

gives  some  notion  of  the  sever- 
the  problem  with  which  we  are 
The  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
went  on  to  report:  "In  the 
goods-broducing  industry,  manufactur- 
ing lo  St  52,000  jobs  marking  the  fifth 
consec  iitive  month  of  substantial  job 
losses.  ■  These  are  your  most  recent 
flgurei  ,  and  come  from  this  morning's 
report  In  addition: 
Const  ruction  employment  was  flat  over 
nKfith  on  a  seasonally  adjusted  basis. 
1990,  construction  has  lost  615,000 


1  oth  construction  and  manufac- 

two  of  our  key  economic  sec- 

ave  experienced  significant  job 

the  course  of  the  last  year, 
the  services  sector,  which  had 
drowing,  has  now  gone  flat.  The 
says: 
( rowth  in  the  services  industry  vir- 
eased  in  the  last  3  months. 

no  wonder  that  Merrill  Lynch, 
weekly  economic  and  financial 
comm*ntary  just  last  week,  said: 

Yet,  I  xcept  for  some  pickup  in  housing  ac- 
tivity, evidence  of  a  recovery  is  still  com- 
pletely lacking:.  Confidence  is  at  rock  bot- 
tom. Li  .yoffs  remain  higrh.  and  the  economy 
is  groins  nowhere  at  the  moment. 

Conl  dence  is  at  rock  bottom,  Mr. 
Presid  mt. 

The  [Conference  Board  issues  an  index 
called  the  consumer  confidence  index. 
Tracirf  it  from  1985,  treating  1985  as 
100  in  the  consumer  confidence  index, 
we  see  this  kind  of  movement  with  re- 


spect to  consumer  confidence,  and  you 
will  note  that  we  had  a  very  sharp  and 
precipitous  drop  which  took  place  at 
the  end  of  1990  and  the  beginning  of 
1991. 

Then  it  began  to  recover  somewhat 
in  the  first  few  months  of  1991,  and  now 
it  has  simply  plunged  to  a  level  lower 
than  anything  experienced  in  this  re- 
cession. It  is  now  below  the  level  to 
which  consumer  confidence  dropped 
back  in  March  of  this  year,  which  was 
heretofore  recorded  as  the  trough  of 
the  recession.  It  is  now  lower. 

In  fact,  this  level  of  consumer  con- 
fidence has  only  been  exceeded  once  in 
terms  of  the  lack  of  confidence  since 
the  Conference  Board  has  kept  this  fig- 
ure. 

So  Merrill  Lynch  is  absolutely  right 
when  they  say  in  this  newsletter,  con- 
fidence is  at  rock  bottom. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  one  other  re- 
port from  this  morning.  I  am  now 
going  to  quote  from  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics: 

The  factory  workweek  declined  by  three- 
tenths  of  an  hour  in  January,  after  holding 
at  high  levels  in  recent  months,  despite  em- 
ployment losses. 

The  factory  workweek  declined. 

Mr.  President,  the  significance  of 
that  is  that  when  you  are  trying  to 
come  out  of  a  recession,  one  of  the  first 
signs  that  perhaps  is  happening  is  that 
the  factory  workweek  gets  longer. 
What  happens  is  orders  pick  up,  and 
factories  have  to  respond.  Rather  than 
going  out  and  hiring  more  people,  they 
extend  the  workweek  of  the  people 
they  already  have  on  the  payroll. 

So  you  see  it  as  a  progression.  The 
workweek  will  get  longer,  and  then  at 
some  point  the  orders  increase  enough 
that  instead  of  extending  the  work- 
week even  further,  companies  start 
bringring  their  people  back,  hiring  new 
people,  and  therefore  the  number  of 
people  on  their  payroll  begins  to  ex- 
pand. 

What  has  now  happened  is  that  the 
factory  workweek  declined.  So  we  are 
moving  in  just  the  opposite  direction. 
Even  those  working  are  getting  shorter 
hours,  and  the  prospect  that  others  will 
be  called  back  is  diminished  even  fur- 
ther than  it  already  was. 

These  are  very  grim  figures.  The  re- 
port this  morning  was  a  very  grim  re- 
port about  where  the  economy  now  is 
and  what  the  outlook  is. 

The  comprehensive  unemployment 
rate  is  now  10.8  percent.  You  have 
6,700,000  people  working  part  time  who 
want  to  work  full  time.  You  have  9  mil- 
lion people  who  want  a  job  and  do  not 
have  a  job,  and  you  have  another  1.1 
million  people  who  have  become  so  dis- 
couraged they  have  stopped  looking  for 
work. 

If  you  add  all  of  that  up,  those  who 
are  unemployed,  9  million,  those  who 
have  become  so  discouraged  they  have 
dropped  out  of  the  work  force,  1.1  mil- 
lion, and  those  who  are  working  part 
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time  but  want  to  work  full  time,  6.7 
million,  that  gives  you  16.8  million  peo- 
ple, almost  17  million  people  who  have 
been  affected  by  unemployment,  either 
totally  or  partially. 

We  have  a  work  force  in  this  country 
of  126  million  people.  We  have  almost 
17  million  people  currently  either  un- 
employed or  partially  unemployed. 
That  is  about  13.5  percent  of  the  work 
force  currently  being  impacted  by  the 
unemployment  situation. 

Of  course,  not  everyone  is  unem- 
ployed at  the  same  time.  People  move 
in  and  out  of  that  status.  Last  year,  in 
1991,  it  is  estimated  that  somewhere 
between  20  to  25  percent  of  Americans 
experienced  unemployment  at  some 
point  during  the  year. 

This  recession  has  characteristics 
that  have  not  marked  previous  reces- 
sions. First  of  all,  it  is  still  very  much 
a  blue-collar  recession  because  it  is  the 
blue-collar  people,  generally  speaking, 
who  axe  impacted  by  recession  in  this 
country.  Unfortunately,  it  is  the  people 
who  do  the  hard  labor  who  get  im- 
pacted by  recession.  They  are  not  cush- 
ioned from  it. 

But  this  recession  has  a  white-collar 
dimension  to  it  as  well.  It  has  reached 
beyond  the  traditional  economic  sec- 
tors that  experience  an  economic 
downturn  and  has  reached  people  who 
have  never  experienced  an  unemploy- 
ment problem  in  the  past. 

For  instance,  white-collar  people 
working  in  the  financial  industry,  have 
never  encountered  this  before.  Now 
they  are  experiencing  unemployment 
for  the  first  time.  The  problem  has 
really  come  home  to  hit  them  as  well. 

Second,  the  ratio  of  people  in  this  re- 
cession being  laid  off  as  opposed  to 
those  being  terminated  has  shifted  sig- 
nificantly. Fewer  people  in  this  reces- 
sion, compared  with  past  recessions, 
are  being  laid  off,  and  more  people  in 
this  recession,  compared  with  past  re- 
cessions, are  being  terminated.  What 
that  means  is  that  a  worker,  when  he  is 
given  his  slip  telling  him  not  to  come 
to  work,  is  not  being  told,  "This  is  a 
layoff  and  as  soon  as  economic  condi- 
tions improve  we  hope  to  call  you  back 
in,  and  you  can  resume  working." 

What  is  happening  in  this  recession  is 
very  different.  It  is  that  more  and  more 
workers  are  being  called  in  and  told 
that  they  are  terminated.  There  is  no 
more  work  opportunity  at  that  com- 
pany, not  only  now  under  the  pressure 
of  economic  circumstance,  but  even  if 
conditions  improve;  there  is  no  job. 
The  company  is  downsizing,  the  worker 
is  being  terminated,  and  that  worker 
then  no  longer  has  even  the  expecta- 
tion that  he  will  be  called  back  by  his 
own  company  and  can  resume  his  job. 
That  worker  then  has  to  go  out  into  a 
job  market  and  begin  to  look  anew, 
just  like  a  fresh  entrant  into  the  work 
force. 

Another  factor  that  has  contributed 
in  this  recession  to  the  economic  hurt 
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that  is  being  felt  is  that  real  income 
has  declined  for  most  people.  Even 
those  people  that  are  working  are  not 
improving  their  economic  situation 
once  you  adjust  it  for  inflation. 

So  the  improvement  in  their  Income 
is  less  than  the  rise  in  inflation,  and. 
therefore,  their  real  standard  of  living 
drops.  That  is  for  people  who  are  fortu- 
nate enough  to  continue  to  hold  their 
jobs  but  feel  this  economic  constraint 
that  is  taking  place  with  respect  to 
this  recession. 

So  it  is  no  wonder,  when  you  consider 
all  of  these  factors,  that  you  have  this 
very  precipitous  drop  in  consumer  con- 
fidence. 

You  might  say  that  is  all  important 
Information  and  it  demonstrates  clear- 
ly that  we  are  in  a  difficult  economic 
circimistance.  How  are  we  going  to  ad- 
dress it?  As  I  indicated,  it  took  the 
President  576  days  after  this  recession 
began  to  even  come  forward  with  a 
plan. 

I  want  to  just  talk  a  bit  about  the 
plan  that  he  has  come  forward  with. 
Yesterday,  the  chairman  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Council  of  Economic  Advisers 
came  before  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee to  present  the  President's  eco- 
nomic report.  Here  is  what  he  said  in 
that  report:  The  administration  is  pre- 
dicting that  the  gross  domestic  product 
will  grow  2.2  percent  in  1992.  The  ad- 
ministration predicts  that  the  econ- 
omy, even  if  nothing  were  done  in 
terms  of  the  program  they  have  sub- 
mitted, would  grow  1.6  percent. 

So,  the  program  that  the  administra- 
tion has  submitted  about  which  my 
colleagues  on  the  other  side  are  mak- 
ing such  a  to-do,  by  the  administra- 
tion's own  calculations,  will  contribute 
six-tenths  of  1  percent.  That  is  if  you 
accept  the  administration's  own  cal- 
culations. There  are  critics  of  the  ad- 
ministration who  do  not  think  it  will 
do  even  what  they  say  it  will  do.  But  I 
am  not  going  to  get  into  all  of  that. 

I  am  going  to  accept  for  the  moment 
the  administration's  predictions  of 
what  this  program  will  do.  The  admin- 
istration's prediction  is  that  the  enact- 
ment of  this  program  will  contribute 
six-tenths  of  1  percent  to  economic 
growth  in  1992.  They  say  that,  without 
it,  the  economy  will  grow  1.6  percent; 
with  it,  it  will  grow  1.2  percent. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  very  small  vi- 
sion for  the  economic  situation  in 
which  we  find  ourselves.  It  is  in 
marked  contrast  with  what  has  hap- 
pened in  previous  recessions.  In  effect, 
what  the  administration  is  telling  us  is 
that  even  if  we  manage  to  make  it  out 
of  the  recession,  we  are  going  to  have  a 
weak,  anemic,  stumbling  economy 
which  will  continue  to  present  us  with 
a  full  range  of  problems  about  which 
we  have  been  talking  here  this  after- 
noon. 

This  chart  shows  the  percent  of 
change  in  output,  in  gross  domestic 
output,  from  the  bottom  of  the  reces- 
sion, coming  out  of  the  recession. 


These  blue  lines  represent  the  in- 
creases that  occurred  in  previous  reces- 
sions in  the  postwar  period.  In  other 
words,  this  increase  here  is  how  it 
moved  when  we  came  out  of  the  1961-63. 
This  increase  was  1975,  1977,  1982-84. 
That  was  the  recession  under  Ronald 
Reagan,  a  very  deep  recession.  And  this 
is  the  increase  for  1970-72;  and  1954-56. 

Now,  I  want  you  to  look  at  what  the 
administration  is  projecting  in  terms 
of  moving  out  of  this  recession.  These 
are  the  administration's  own  figrires 
which  are  far  below  that  of  any  of  the 
other  recessions.  There  are  critics  who 
think  that  they  are  not  going  to 
achieve  even  this  level,  that  it  is  going 
to  be  flatter  than  that.  But,  for  the 
sake  of  this  discussion.  I  am  going  to 
take  their  projection. 

If  you  want  to  evaluate  their  pack- 
age, look  at  what  their  package  pro- 
duces in  terms  of  a  projection  in  the 
growth  of  real  gross  domestic  product, 
compare  it  and  contrast  it  with  what 
has  occurred  in  the  previous  recessions 
that  we  have  experienced  in  this  post- 
war period. 

In  many  respects,  I  am  sure  my  col- 
leagues on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle, 
the  Republican  Members  of  the  Senate, 
hopefully,  would  be  as  concerned  and 
as  distressed  as  I  am  about  the  inad- 
equacy of  the  proposals  to  address  the 
economic  situation  in  which  we  find 
ourselves. 

The  administration  projects  that  the 
average  unemployment  rate  for  1992 
under  their  program,  will  be  6.9  per- 
cent. Mr.  President,  it  is  almost  be- 
yond belief  that  an  economic  package, 
which  is  so  inept  that  it  will  only  re- 
duce the  unemployment  rate  from  7.1 
percent  to  an  average  of  6.9  percent  for 
1992,  can  be  portrayed  as  a  significant 
initiative.  Look  how  it  contrasts  with 
past  recessions. 

This  shows  the  change  in  the  unem- 
ployment rate  from  the  peak  of  the  un- 
employment, 1  year  and  2  years  out. 
We  can  see  in  1982  to  1984,  as  we  came 
out  of  that  recession,  the  unemploy- 
ment rate  moved  down  in  quite  an  ag- 
gressive way  over  the  2-year  period.  In 
1975  to  1977,  it  moved  down,  although 
not  as  successfully  as  in  1982  to  1984. 

Look  at  the  small  improvement  the 
administration  is  projecting  for  1992  to 
1994.  So  what  has  happened  is  we  have 
a  very  serious  and  severe  economic  sit- 
uation on  our  hands,  and  we  have  the 
administration  offering  a  package  to 
address  it  that  is  not  adequate  to  the 
challenge.  Even  if  the  administration's 
program  were  fully  accepted,  their  own 
projections  say  that  average  unemploy- 
ment rate  for  1992,  will  be  6.9  percent. 
It  is  now  7.1  percent. 

In  fact,  their  estimate  of  the  dif- 
ference between  employment  in  the  ad- 
ministration's plan,  and  their  estimate 
of  employment  of  business  as  usual,  is 
just  under  400,000  jobs.  We  are  talking 
about  9  million  people  unemployed.  We 
are  talking  about  another  1.1  million 


who  are  so  discouraged  that  they  have 
dropped  out  of  the  labor  force,  and  we 
are  talking  about  another  6.7  million 
people  working  part  time,  who  want  to 
work  full  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  going  to  go 
into  each  of  the  adnUnistration's  pro- 
posals. The  Finance  Committee  is 
going  to  be  holding  hearings  on  those 
next  week,  as  is  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee.  But  what  I  do  want 
to  show  is  one  final  observation,  be- 
cause a  great  deal  is  being  made  of  the 
President's  proposals,  which  essen- 
tially give  tax  breaks  to  the  very 
wealthy.  And  it  is  asserted  that  that 
money  will  be  put  to  work  to  produce 
jobs. 

Maybe  it  will  and  maybe  it  will  not. 
The  President's  proposals  have  no 
guarantee  that  in  order  to  obtain  a  tax 
advantage,  you  must  make  an  invest- 
ment and  produce  jobs.  It  is  simply  as- 
serted that  if  you  give  this  money  to 
the  very  wealthy,  they  will  create  jobs. 
The  capital  gains  tax  proposal  of  the 
President  would  give  70  percent  of  the 
financial  benefit  to  people  making  over 
$100,000  a  year. 

They  are  the  very  same  people  who 
have  benefited  so  greatly  by  the  sig- 
nificant cut  in  tax  rates  which  have 
taken  place  over  the  last  decade.  Yet, 
there  is  no  clear  evidence  that  that  tre- 
mendous financial  windfall  which  they 
received  was  put  into  investment  that 
would  produce  jobs.  In  fact,  much  of 
the  speculation  which  has  taken  place 
in  our  financial  markets  is  a  trading  of 
paper  in  order  to  make  money;  but 
there  is  no  job  production  underlying 
that  speculative  activity. 

Let  me  just  leave  you  with  one  final 
thought.  This  shows  how  real  house- 
hold incomes  have  moved  since  1979  for 
the  top  fifth.  These  are  what  are  called 
quintiles.  the  top  fifth,  the  middle 
fifth,  and  the  lowest  fifth  of  the  popu- 
lation, real  household  income. 

We  take  1979  as  100.  You  get  a  drop  as 
we  went  into  an  economic  turn  down  in 
the  1982  recession.  Then  we  started 
coming  out  of  the  1982  recession.  Hope- 
fully, as  you  come  out  of  a  recession, 
incomes  rise  generally  for  everyone. 
But  what  happened  was  you  got  an  in- 
credible rise  for  the  highest  fifth  of  the 
population,  compared  to  the  rise  for 
the  middle  fifth  and  for  the  lowest 
fifth. 

Now,  because  of  the  economic  down- 
turn we  are  experiencing,  real  house- 
hold income  is  declining.  You  can  see 
the  highest  quintile  has  declined,  but 
the  decline  that  has  taken  place  here 
for  the  middle  and  the  lowest  quintile 
has  been  much  more  significant. 

So  what  this  shows  is  an  immense 
movement  over  the  last  decade  to  con- 
centrating income  at  the  top  of  the  in- 
come scale.  Much  of  the  President's 
program  now  is  to  give  even  more  to 
those  who  have  much,  and  pay  no  at- 
tention to  the  middle-income  people  in 
this  country. 
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President,  obviously,  we  face  a 
situation.  I  have  a  list  of  con- 
in  the  Finance  Committee  and 
^ays   and   Means   Committee    to 
orward  with  a  proposal.  I  am  re- 
that  the  President  finally  recog- 
that  there  was  a  recession.   It 
do  the  country  any  good.  It 
do  anyone  any  good,  politi- 
or  in   any   other   way.    for   the 
to  be  out  of  touch  with  re- 
terms  of  what  is  happening  in 
on. 
'resident.  I  close  on  the  observa- 
576  days  passed  from  the  be- 
of    the    recession    until    the 
announced  an  economic  plan, 
suggested  here  today  that  the 
plan  which  the  President  has 
a  plan   that  produces  six- 
of  1  percent  additional  economic 
is  inadequate.  We  have  come 
other  recessions  growing  at  a 
4,  5,  or  6  percent.  The  adminis- 
's  own  prediction  is  that  we  will 
ut  of  this  recession  growing  at 
of  2.2  percent,  and  that  1.6  of 
2  would  occur  if  none  of  their 
were  enacted.  So  their  pro- 
are  adding  six-tenths  of  1  per- 
the  growth,  and  by  their  own 
ons  their  proposals  would  lower 
ui^employment  rate  from  7.1  per- 
an  average  for  1992  of  6.9  per- 
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^resident,  that  is  going  to  leave 
confronting   the   very   severe 
problems  which  we  are  now 
It  took  the  President  576  days 
o  the  point  where  he  could  even 
small  plan  before  us.  The  econ- 
worsened  on  the  basis  of  this 
figures  and  the  gap  between 
economic  circumstances  that  exist 
the  country  and  what  the  Presi- 
offered  to  try  to  address  it  be- 
more  obvious  with  each  passing 
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•resident,  I  think  the  Congress 
in  a  more   expeditious,   a 
ealistic,   and   in   a   more   sub- 
fashion   to  address   the   eco- 
:ircumstances  in  which  we  find 
The    Congress    moved    last 
unemployment  insurance  bene- 
President   rejected   it.   The 
took  576  days  to  have  an  eco- 
?lan.  Then,  he  says  to  the  Con- 
want  you  to  act  on  it  in  52 
Congress  in  fact  was  already 
on  part  of  it,  has  passed  it  and 
to  him  with  the  further  exten- 
of  Ithe  unemployment  benefits. 
(  ommittees  are  now  meeting  on 
proposals  and  other  tax  meas- 
are  before  us.  The  very  able 
troTR  West  Virginia  spoke  ear- 
jthe  day  about  the  necessity  for 
infn  structure  investment. 

colleague  from  Mississippi  earlier 

you  could  not  do  inflrastruc- 

qiickly,  that  if  you  try  to  move  in 

direction  it  would  be  the  end  of 

or  next  year  before  projects 

lappen.  The  mayors  and  Gov- 
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ernors  have  told  us  in  public  that  they 
have  been  forced  to  shelve  projects 
which  are  right  now  sitting  on  the 
shelf  and  they  could  move  them  tomor- 
row morning  if  they  had  the  resources 
with  which  to  do  it,  and  jobs  would  be 
there  in  a  matter  of  weeks. 

Those  are  contracts  to  the  private 
sector  to  carry  out  infrastructure 
projects,  to  repair  our  transportation 
network,  to  repair  our  water  and  sewer 
systems,  things  that  must  be  done. 
They  need  to  be  done.  They  must  be 
done.  They  are  essential.  They  can  be 
done  right  now.  They  will  provide  jobs 
immediately.  There  is  no  question 
whether  the  jobs  will  be  forthcoming. 

This  notion  of  giving  another  infu- 
sion of  tax  breaks  to  the  very  wealthy 
and  then  counting  on  it  somehow  to 
trickling  down  is  ridiculous.  Who 
knows  whether  it  will  happen  or  not? 

That  is  why,  for  instance,  amongst 
the  various  tax  incentives  I  always  fa- 
vored the  investment  tax  credit  which 
you  do  not  get  unless  you  make  the  in- 
vestment in  new  plant  and  equipment. 
You  do  not  simply  get  the  money  and 
then  everyone  hopes  you  are  going  to 
do  something  productive  with  it.  You 
only  get  the  tax  break  if  you  do  some- 
thing productive. 

I  think  those  are  the  kinds  of  tough 
questions  that  should  be  asked.  But  as 
my  colleagues  keep  counting  down  the 
number  of  days  the  President  has  given 
us,  I  just  want  to  remind  you  it  took  us 
576  days  of  the  recession  before  Presi- 
dent Bush  announced  an  economic  plan 
to  the  Nation.  The  economic  plan 
which  he  has  announced  is  inadequate 
to  the  economic  challenge  which  we 
face. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Conrad).  The  Senator  from  Virginia. 


NATIONAL  ENERGY  STRATEGY 
Mr.  ROBB.  Mr.  President,  last  night 
the  Senate  adopted  a  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  as 
part  of  the  Nation's  energy  strategy, 
the  Senate  Finance  and  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committees  should  study 
the  possibility  of  legislation  to  shift 
some  amount  of  taxation  from  the  in- 
come tax  to  the  motor  fuels  tax  to  en- 
courage conservation  and  the  use  of  al- 
ternative fuels. 

The  resolution  further  provided  that 
the  tax  shifting  package  should  be  rev- 
enue-neutral, should  not  represent  a 
net  tax  increase  on  the  average  Amer- 
ican family,  should  be  at  least  as  pro- 
gressive as  the  current  Tax  Code, 
should  not  become  effective  at  the  ear- 
liest until  the  current  recession  is 
over,  and  should  be  phased  in  gradually 
to  allow  consumers  and  industry  to  ad- 
just. 

I  am  very  pleased  that,  with  the  co- 
operation of  the  chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate Finance  Committee,  and  the  man- 
agers of  the  energy  bill,  the  Senate  saw 
fit  to  adopt  this  amendment. 


For  the  record,  I  would  simply  like  to 
take  a  few  minutes  to  outline  the  ra- 
tionale behind  the  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  most  of  us  in  this 
body  agree  that  conservation  must  be 
at  the  heart  of  any  national  energy 
strategy.  Conservation  of  oil,  in  par- 
ticular, reduces  our  reliance  on  foreign 
sources  of  energy,  it  is  good  for  the  en- 
vironment, and  it  makes  us  more  com- 
petitive as  a  nation. 

But  the  recent  energy  debate  had, 
until  last  night,  largely  ignored  one  of 
the  most  potent  tools  for  encouraging 
conservation  and  that  is  tax  shifting. 

Through  the  U.S.  Tax  Code,  the  Con- 
gress has  enormous  power  to  forge  a 
bold  and  forward  looking  energy  pol- 
icy. 

By  shifting  the  existing  burden  of 
taxation  from  income  to  the  motor 
fuels  pump,  we  can  encourage  Ameri- 
cans to  buy  more  fuel  efficient  cars,  to 
car  pool,  and  to  use  alternative  forms 
of  transportation. 

Shifting  the  tax  from  income  to 
motor  fuels  would  save  millions  of  bar- 
rels of  oil,  unleash  investment  into  al- 
ternative fuels,  and  reduce  the  risk  of 
global  warming. 

And  yet,  none  of  us  has  ventured  to 
talk  about  the  idea  of  raising  the  gas 
tax. 

I  fully  understand  why  people  have 
shied  away  from  this  idea. 

Last  month,  I  gave  a  speech  at  the 
College  of  William  and  Mary,  where  I 
proposed  imposing  a  conservation  tax 
of  40  cents  a  gallon,  phased  in  over  3 
years,  with  revenue  rebated  to  tax- 
payers in  the  form  of  a  refundable  tax 
credit. 

The  banner  headline  in  the  local 
newspaper,  of  course,  did  not  get  into 
nuances;  it  declared:  "Robb  favors  40- 
cent  gasoline  tax  hike."  The  headline, 
contained  no  mention  of  the  3-year 
phasein.  Nor  did  it  make  reference  to 
the  fact  that  I  proposed  returning 
every  penny  of  the  revenue  through  a 
tax  credit.  It  just  read:  "Robb  favors 
40-cent  gasoline  tax  hike." 

The  reaction  has  been,  as  I  expected, 
fairly  negative  from  some  corners. 

The  Petroleum  Marketers  Associa- 
tion of  America  is  opposed,  as  is  AAA 
and  the  American  Petroleum  Institute. 

Of  course,  all  this  led  to  another 
wonderful  headline:  "Robb's  gas  tax 
idea,  blasted." 

But  I  also  detect  an  openness  to  the 
proposal,  which  I  think,  stems  in  large 
part  from  the  realization  that,  follow- 
ing the  Persian  Gulf  war,  we  are  a  dif- 
ferent nation  than  we  were  before  it. 

The  American  public  is  now  all  too 
aware  that  our  reliance  on  oil,  Middle 
Eastern  oil  in  particular,  has  certain 
very  real  costs  associated  with  it. 

Our  intervention  in  the  Persian  Gulf 
was  not  predicated  specifically  on  oil, 
it  was  about  defending  the  victims  of 
aggression  and  upholding  international 
law. 

But  oil  was  always  a  major  factor  in 
that  involvement,  and  those  supporters 


of  the  war  who  denied  It  helped  foster 
an  equally  false  backlash  which  said 
the  war  was  only  about  oil. 

The  truth,  of  course,  is  that  we 
fought  Saddam  Hussein  because  both 
our  principles  and  our  national  inter- 
ests were  at  stake. 

The  Carter  doctrine  recognized  that 
because  oil  lubricates  the  economies  of 
the  Western  World,  we  have  a  national 
interest  in  protecting  its  free  flow. 

Those  who  opposed  the  war  were  cor- 
rect when  they  said  that  we  would  not 
have  put  500,000  troops  in  the  gulf  if 
Saudia  Arabia's  main  export  were 
kiwis. 

And  I  do  not  think  the  public  will 
stand  for  attempts  to  gloss  over  our  en- 
ergy dependence. 

The  pending  energy  legislation  will 
move  us  in  the  right  direction.  But  I 
think  we  need  to  do  even  more,  espe- 
cially in  the  area  of  conservation.  That 
is  why  I  introduced  this  sense  of  the 
Senate  resolution.  For  constitutional 
and  jurisdictional  reasons,  I  could  not, 
of  course,  have  offered  an  actual  tax 
amendment  to  the  energy  bill,  but  I  did 
want  to  raise  the  issue  here  and  now 
because  I  don't  think  it  makes  sense 
for  us  to  be  talking  about  forging  a 
comprehensive  energy  policy  without 
saying  a  word  about  what  many  ob- 
servers believe  is  the  single  most  im- 
portant step  available  to  reduce  our  re- 
liance on  imported  oil:  increasing  the 
motor  fuels  tax. 

In  my  William  and  Mary  speech,  I 
talked  about  increasing  the  tax  40 
cents  over  a  3-year  period:  a  nickel  in- 
crease in  the  first  month  followed  by  a 
penny  a  month  thereafter. 

My  resolution  adopted  last  night 
does  not  specify  .an  amount,  but  urges 
the  relevant  congrressional  committees 
to  look  into  the  matter  to  see  what  an 
appropriate  increase  might  be. 

The  resolution  stipulates  that  any 
increase  in  the  gas  tax  should  be  offset 
by  an  across-the-board  tax  cut. 

I  personally  would  prefer  that  the 
money  generated  by  a  conservation  tax 
be  used  to  reduce  our  Federal  deficit, 
to  rebuild  our  infrastructure,  and  to 
boost  the  earned  income  credit  for  the 
poor,  to  counteract  the  regressive  na- 
ture of  the  gas  tax. 

But  that  approach,  would  have  meant 
a  net  tax  increase  on  the  American 
public. 

And  as  the  recent  experience  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  suggests,  a 
gas  t£LX  increase  without  a  correspond- 
ing rebate  is  dead  on  arrival. 

The  tax  credit  could  be  fairly  signifi- 
cant after  3  years,  depending  on  the 
size  of  the  conservation  tax.  If  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  chose  a  40-cent-per- 
gallon  increase,  for  example,  that 
would  mean  a  tax  credit  of  $215  for  in- 
dividuals and  $431  for  married  couples 
filing  jointly— according  to  Joint  Tax 
Committee  estimates. 

To  repeat,  the  resolution,  simply 
urges  shifting  the  place  where  Ameri- 


cans pay  their  taxes — at  the  pump 
rather  than  through  the  income  tax. 

It  is  a  tax  on  energy,  as  Congressman 
John  Dingell  has  said,  not  a  tax  on 
people. 

Because  the  wealthy  consume  more 
gasoline  per  household  than  the  poor,  a 
program  which  rebates  an  equal 
amount  to  all  taxpayers  would  actually 
be  more  progressive  than  the  current 
tax  structure.  And  unlike  the  proposal 
to  boost  national  security  by  drilling 
in  the  Arctic  National  Wildlife  Refuge, 
the  gas  tax,  unites  environmental  and 
national  security  interests:  Conserving 
energy  and  moving  toward  alternatives 
to  oil  means  less  pollution  and  greater 
security. 

In  particular,  increasing  the  motor 
fuels  tax  would  result  in  a  sharp  reduc- 
tion in  carbon  dioxide  emissions,  a 
major  contributor  to  global  warming. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee  will  seriously  look  at 
this  issue.  I  realize  that  shifting  tax- 
ation from  income  to  motor  fuels  will 
be  seen  by  some  as  risky  politics. 

I  have  been  told  that  the  American 
people  will  not  be  able  to  understand 
the  proposal — that  they  will  hear  gas 
tax  but  will  not  hear  about  the  offset- 
ting rebate. 

That  they  will  talk  about  patriotism 
but  will  not  want  to  do  anything  to 
prevent  threats  to  our  national  secu- 
rity. 

But  I  give  the  American  people  more 
credit  than  that. 

They  know  the  ultimate  sacrifice 
paid  by  those  in  the  Persian  Gulf  war — 
by  the  soldiers  and  their  families. 

They  know  that  we  should  not  con- 
tinue to  send  dollars  to  the  likes  of 
Saddam  Hussein,  so  that  war  machines 
and  nuclear  capabilities  can  be  built 
and  resurrected. 

They  know  that  we  have  had  three 
energy  crises  in  the  past  15  years,  and 
that  each  time,  there  has  been  a  brief 
flurry  of  activity,  but  that  only  the 
easy,  options  have  been  pursued. 

I  realize  that  the  Congress  has  in  the 
past  rejected  attempts  to  significantly 
increase  the  motor  fuels  tax. 

In  1979,  you  will  remember  Rep- 
resentative John  Anderson  proposed  in- 
creasing the  tax  by  50  cents  and  rebat- 
ing the  revenue  through  the  Social  Se- 
curity system. 

In  that  same  year,  the  distinguished 
manager  of  the  Energy  bill  introduced 
legislation  to  increase  the  motor  fuels 
tax  by  50  cents  over  5  years  and  di- 
rected the  States  to  rebate  the  revenue 
in  reduced  sales,  property  or  income 
taxes,  or  to  use  the  money  for  mass 
transit. 

Neither  proposal  was  adopted. 

In  the  past,  rather  than  increase  the 
gasoline  tax.  the  Congress  has  chosen 
other  alternatives,  such  as  increasing 
corporate  average  fuel  economy. 

Because  CAFE  legislation  provides 
an  incentive  for  automakers  to  design 
more  fuel  efficient  vehicles,  I  am,  in 
fact,  a  cosponsor  of  the  Bryan  bill. 


But  boosting  the  fuel  economy  of 
cars  and  trucks  only  gets  you  so  far. 
CAFE  standards  affect  only  new  vehi- 
cles, which  account  for  10  percent  of 
fuel  consumption,  whereas  a  gas  tax  in- 
crease encourages  conservation  among 
all  drivers,  whether  their  cars  are  new 
or  old. 

And  by  increasing  fuel  economy, 
CAFE  standards  actually  made  it 
cheaper  for  drivers  to  drive  more, 
which  dilutes  the  effect  of  the  measure. 

Nevertheless,  the  CAFE  alternative 
was  pursued  over  proposals  to  impose  a 
conservation  tax  because  the  conven- 
tional wisdom  precludes  having  any- 
thing to  do  with  a  gas  tax— and  I  con- 
fess it  is  hard  to  see  how  there  is  any 
political  mileage  in  the  approach  I  am 
advocating. 

Still,  it  is  clearly  right  as  a  matter  of 
public  policy,  and  I  think  the  political 
climate  may  have  changed  somewhat 
since  the  earlier  attempts  to  raise  the 
gas  tax — for  three  reasons. 

First,  as  I  have  mentioned,  the  Amer- 
ican public  knows  the  cost  of  oil  de- 
pendence now  that  we  have  gone  to  war 
in  large  part  over  oil.  There  had  always 
been  warnings  that  given  the  strategic 
importance,  and  scarcity  of  oil  and  its 
concentration  in  the  most  volatile  part 
of  the  world,  that  nations  would  one 
day  go  to  war  over  oil. 

In  the  late  1970's,  our  dependency 
cost  us  jobs;  in  the  early  1990'8,  it  cost 
us  lives. 

Second,  gasoline  prices  in  real  terms 
are  now  at  their  lowest  point  in  dec- 
ades. 

Oil  is  selling  as  low  as  $17  a  barrel. 

Adding  a  conservation  tax  now  would 
not  be  a  piling  on  on  top  of  natural 
price  increases,  as  it  was  in  the  late 
1970's. 

Third,  environmental  awareness  is 
much  greater  today  than  it  was  a  dec- 
ade and  a  half  ago. 

We  now  know  much  more  about  the 
dangers  of  global  warming. 

Elach  gallon  of  gasoline  used  produces 
18  pounds  of  carbon  dioxide,  a  key 
greenhouse  gas. 

We  now  know  that  more  than  100  of 
our  cities  violate  Federal  clean  air 
health  guidelines. 

Pollution  problems  have  grown 
worse,  and  the  American  public  has 
awakened  to  the  dangers. 

The  environmental  community  is 
now  a  political  force  to  be  reckoned 
with  as  we  saw  when  the  Senate  failed 
to  invoke  cloture  last  year  on  an  ear- 
lier version  of  this  energy  bill. 

But  even  if  the  politics  are  against 
the  idea,  I  believe  strongly  that  we 
need  to  seriously  consider  it. 

Repeatedly,  when  I  discussed  the 
pending  energy  legislation  with  indi- 
viduals, whether  they  came  from  the 
environmental  community  or  the  busi- 
ness community,  they  told  me  that  the 
best  thing  we  can  do  to  address  our  de- 
pendence on  foreign  oil  is  to  increase 
the  gas  tax. 
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MEi  iSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 


Go  !tz. 


16   p.m.,    a   message    from    the 

)f  Representatives,  delivered  by 

one  of  its  reading  clerks,  an- 

that  the  House  has  passed  the 

followi|ig  joint  resolutions,  in  which  it 

the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 


.  343.  Joint  resolution  to  desi^ate 
1992,  as  "Girl  Scouts  of  the  United 
America  80th  Anniversary  Day"; 

350.  Joint  resolution  designating 
1992  as  "Irish-American  Herita«;e 
and 

395.  Joint  resolution  designatingr 
6,  1992  as  "National  Women  and 
Sports  Day." 
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VIEASURES  REFERRED 


1  ollowing  joint  resolutions  were 
t  le  first  and  second  times  by 
unanin  ous  consent,  and  referred  as  in- 
dicated 
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America  80th  Anniversary  Day";  to 

on  the  Judiciary. 

350.  Joint  resolution  designating 

1992    as    "Irish-American    Heritage 

to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

395.  Joint  resolution  designating 

6,  1992,  as  "National  Women  and 

Sports  Day";  to  the  Committee  on 
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EXECUTIVE  AND  OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 

The  following  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with 
accompanying  papers,  reports,  and  doc- 
uments, which  were  referred  as  indi- 
cated: 

EC-2560.  A  communication  from  the  Comp- 
troller General,  Department  of  Defense, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  con- 
cerning the  Bell-Boeing  joint  venture  cur- 
rently performing  under  a  fixed  price  con- 
tract for  development  of  the  V  22;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-2561.  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State  (Legislative  Affairs), 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  cov- 
ering certain  properties  to  be  transferred  to 
the  Republic  of  Panama;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

EC-2562.  A  communication  trom  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law,  a  report  on  the  Administration's 
legislative  proposal  to  provide  further  fund- 
ing to  the  Resolution  Trust  Corporation  and 
an  analysis  of  the  proposal;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking.  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 

EC-2563.  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Interior,  transmitting,  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  enhance  the 
law  enforcement  authority  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  on  public  lands,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources. 

EC-2o65.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Energy,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  an  annual  report  regarding  the  viability 
of  the  domestic  uranium  mining  and  milling 
industry;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources. 

EC-2566.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Energy,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  an  annual  update  of  the  Comprehensive 
Program  Management  Plan  for  the  Federal 
Ocean  Thermal  Energy  Conversion  Program; 
to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

EC-2567.  A  communication  fTom  the  Sec- 
retary of  Energy,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  procedures  for  overseeing 
the  expenditure  by  States  and  Territories  of 
Stripper  Well  and  Exxon  Funds  and  the  sta- 
tus of  pending  enforcement  actions 
Intltlated  during  the  fourth  quarter  of  FY 
1991  aiid  previous  quarters  with  regard  to  the 
expenditure  of  petroleum  violation  escrow 
funds;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Nat- 
ural Resources. 

EC-2S68.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator, General  Services  Administra- 
tion, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  copy 
of  a  prospectus  for  the  proposed  construction 
of  a  computer  facility  for  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census;  to  the 
Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works. 

EC-2S69.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
the  nondisclosure  of  Safeguards  Information 
for  the  quarter  ending  December  31,  1991;  to 
the  Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works. 

EC-2570.  A  communication  from  the  In- 
spector General,  Department  of  the  Interior, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  final  audit 
report  entitled  "Accounting  for  Fiscal  Year 
1969  and  1990  Reimbursable  Expenditures  of 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  Superfund 
Money,  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service";  to 
the  Committee  on  Environment  and  I*ubllc 
Works. 

EC-2671.  A  communication  firom  the  Ad- 
ministrator,  General    Services   Administra- 


tion, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
prospectuses  for  the  Fiscal  Year  1993  General 
Services  Administration's  Public  Buildings 
Service  Capital  Improvement  Program;  to 
the  Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works. 

EC-2572.  A  communication  fi"om  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  notice  of  his  Intent  to  add  Es- 
tonia, Latvia,  and  Lithuania  to  the  list  of 
beneficiary  developing  countries  under  the 
Generalized  System  of  Preferences;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

EC-2573.  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State  (Legislative  Affairs), 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on 
the  assistance  related  to  international  ter- 
rorism which  was  provided  to  foreign  coun- 
tries by  the  United  States  Government  dur- 
ing the  preceding  fiscal  year;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations. 

EC-2574.  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State  (Legislative  Affairs), 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  copies  of  cer- 
tain documents  related  to  the  Treaty  be- 
tween the  United  States  of  America  and  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  on  the 
Reduction  and  Limitation  of  Strategic  Of- 
fensive Arms,  signed  at  Moscow  July  31,  1991; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

EC-2575.  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State  (Legislative  Affairs), 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on 
the  President's  authorization  of  up  to 
$7,000,000  in  assistance  from  the  Emergency 
Refugee  and  Mlgrration  Assistance  Fund  to 
meet  unexpected  urgent  needs  of  refugees 
and  other  displaced  persons  resulting  from 
the  civil  conflict  in  Yugoslavia;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 

EC-2576.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Defense  Security  Assistance  Agen- 
cy, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of 
those  Foreign  Military  Sales  customers  with 
approved  cash  flow  financing  in  excess  of  $100 
million  as  of  1  October  1991;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations. 

EC-2577.  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Legal  Adviser  for  Treaty  Affairs  Depart- 
ment of  State,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  international  agreements 
other  than  treaties  entered  into  by  the  Unit- 
ed States  in  the  sixty  day  period  prior  to 
January  30,  1992;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 

EC-2578.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Merits  Systems  Protection 
Board,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the 
annual  report  of  the  Board  under  the  Gov- 
ernment in  the  Sunshine  Act  for  calendar 
year  1991;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC-2579.  A  communication  trom  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Arctic  Research  Commission, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  annual  re- 
port of  the  Commission  for  fiscal  year  1991; 
to  the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2580.  A  communication  from  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  General  Accounting 
Office,  trasmittlng,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report 
on  the  results  of  the  audit  of  the  Export-Im- 
port Bank  of  the  United  States'  financial 
statements  as  of  September  30,  1990  and  1989; 
to  the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2581.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor, Office  of  Personnel  Management,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  the  annual  report 
on  the  Federal  Equal  Opportunity  Recruit- 
ment Program  for  fiscal  year  1991;  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2682.  A  communication  from  the  Acting 
Chairman  of  the  Administrative  Conference 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting,  a  report 
on  the  internal  control  and  financial  systems 
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in  place  during  fiscal  year  1991;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2583.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law.  the  semiannual  report  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Inspector  General,  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture, for  the  six  month  period  ended 
September  30,  1991;  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2584.  A  communication  from  the  Execu- 
tive Director  of  the  Interstate  Commission 
on  the  Potomac  River  Basin,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  the  audited 
statements  of  the  Commission  for  the  period 
October  1, 1990  through  September  30, 1991;  to 
the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2585.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Administrative  Office  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  Court,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  actuarial  reports  on  the  Judicial  Retire- 
ment System,  the  Judicial  Officers'  Retire- 
ment Fund,  and  the  Judicial  Survivors'  An- 
nuities System  for  the  calendar  year  ending 
December  31,  1990;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 

EC-2586.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  copies  of 
D.C.  Act  9-150  adopted  by  the  Council  on 
January  7,  1992;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 

EC-2587.  A  communication  from  the  Execu- 
tive Director  of  the  Office  of  Navajo  and 
Hopi  Indian  Relocation,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law,  a  report  on  internal  controls  for 
all  agency  departments  in  effect  for  fiscal 
year  1991;  to  the  Committee  on  CJovem- 
mental  Affairs. 

EC-2588.  A  communication  from  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  the  as- 
signment of  General  Accounting  Office  em- 
ployees to  congressional  committees  as  of 
January  10,  1992;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 

EC-2589.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Merit  Systems  Protection  Board, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  ti- 
tled "To  Meet  the  Needs  of  the  Nations: 
Staffing  the  U.S.  Civil  Service  and  the  Pub- 
lic Service  of  Canada";  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2590.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Personnel  Management, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
the  operation  of  the  Senior  Executive  Serv- 
ice; to  the  Committee  on  Governmental  Af- 
fairs. 

EC-2591.  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  the  Interior,  transmitting, 
a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  correct  an 
error  in  Public  Law  100-425  relating  to  the 
establishment  of  a  reservation  for  the  Con- 
federated Tribes  of  the  Grand  Ronde  Commu- 
nity of  Oregon,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Select  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs. 

EC-2592.  A  communication  from  the  Dep- 
uty Director  of  the  Peace  Corps,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  the  annual  report  of 
the  Peace  Corps  under  the  Freedom  of  Infor- 
mation Act  for  calendar  year  1991;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time   by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  WELLSTONE: 

S.  2213.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1986  to  require  the  participation 


in  general  election  debates  of  certain  can- 
didates who  receive  public  campaign  financ- 
ing; to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration. 

By  Mr.  MOYNIHAN: 
S.  2214.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Environmental  I»rotectlon 
Agency  to  make  grants  to  the  States  of  New 
York  and  Connecticut  for  the  purpose  of 
demonstrating  methods  of  improving  water 
quality  in  Long  Island  Sound;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Environment  and  Public  Works. 

S.  2215.  A  bill  to  clarify  the  provisions  re- 
lating to  the  construction  of  additional 
court  space  in  Brooklyn,  New  York;  to  the 
Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works. 

By  Mr.  SARBANES: 
S.   2216.    A   bill   for   the   relief  of  Maria 
Manzano;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mr.  DOLE  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Do- 
MENici)  (by  request): 
S.  2217.  A  bill  to  create  jobs,  promote  eco- 
nomic growth,  assist  families,  and  promote 
health,  education,  savings,  and  home  owner- 
ship; to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  COATS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
D'Amato): 
S.  2218.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1012  of  the 
Stewart  B.  McKlnney  Homeless  Assistance 
Amendments  Act  of  1988  to  authorize  local 
governments  that  have  financed  a  housing 
project  that  has  been  provided  a  financial  ad- 
justment factor  under  section  8  of  the  United 
States  Housing  Act  of  1937  to  use  50  percent 
of  any  recaptured  amounts  available  from 
refinancing  of  the  project  for  housing  activi- 
ties; to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing, 
and  Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  KASTEN: 
S.  2219.  A  bill  to  make  amendments  to  the 
Liability  Risk  Retention  Act,  as  amended, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation. 

By    Mr.    LAUTENBERG    (for   himself, 
Mr.  BOREN,  and  Mr.  Riegle): 
S.  2220.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1986  to  make  the  targeted  jobs 
tax  credit  available  for  a  1-year  period  to 
employers  who  hire  long-term  unemployed 
individuals;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  KENNEDY  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Kerry): 
S.  2221.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Emergency  Un- 
employment  Compensation   Act  of  1991    to 
correct     certain     inconsistencies     between 
State  and  Federal  unemployment  compensa- 
tion rules  and  assure  that  all  eligible  indi- 
viduals will  receive  full  unemployment  bene- 
fits; to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  BREAUX: 
S.  2222.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1986  to  encourage  the  formation 
of,  and  donation  of  contributions  to.  appren- 
ticeship   education    organizations;    to    the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
D'Amato): 
S.J.  Res.  254.  A  joint  resolution  commend- 
ing the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  on  the  oc- 
casion of  its  bicentennial;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 


SUBMISSION  OF  CONCURRENT  AND 
SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 

and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 

referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 

By    Mr.    KASTEN    (for    himself.    Mr. 

Leahy,  Mr.  Kohl.  Mr.  Heflin.  Mr. 

D'AMATO.    Mr.    Durenberger,    Mr. 


Jeffords,  Mr.  Wofford,  and  Mr. 
Grass  LEY): 
S.  Res.  256.  A  resolution  urging  the  United 
States  Government  to  provide,  expeditiously 
and  prudently,  dairy  products  and  other  hu- 
manitarian assistance  to  the  republics  of  the 
former  Soviet  Union;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

By    Mr.    D'AMATO   (for   himself.    Mr. 

Dole,  and  Mr.  Pell): 

S.  Res.  257.  A  resolution  calling  attention 

to  the  plight  of  the  Albanian  population  in 

the  former  Yugoslav  Republic  of  Kosova;  to 

the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

By    Mr.     SIMON    (for    himself,    Mrs. 
Kassebaum,     Mr.     Wofford,     Mr. 
WELLSTONE,    Mr.    LEAHY,    and    Mr. 
Lugar): 
S.  Res.  258.  A  resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  regarding  needed  action 
to  address  the  continuing  state  of  war  and 
chaos  and  the  emergency  humanitarian  situ- 
ation in  Somalia;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  WELLSTONE: 
S.  2213.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  require  the 
participation  in  general  election  de- 
bates of  certain  candidates  who  receive 
public  campaigrn  financing;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration. 

PRESIDENTIAL  DEBATES  ACT 

Mr.  WELLSTONE.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  the  Presi- 
dential Debates  Act  of  1992,  to  require 
Presidential  debates  designed  to  rekin- 
dle interest  and  encourage  participa- 
tion in  our  Presidential  elections. 
Similar  legislation  has  been  introduced 
in  the  House  by  Representative  Tim 
Penny,  who  has  worked  hard  in  devel- 
oping his  legislation,  in  consultation 
with  outside  organizations,  to  make 
our  Presidential  debates  fairer,  more 
vigorous,  and  more  informative. 

The  1988  Presidential  elections  were 
troubling — even  for  Republicans  who 
won.  Filled  with  photo-ops  in  tanks  or 
flag  factories;  10-second  sound-bites 
and  attack  ads;  lifeless,  scripted  de- 
bates carefully  crafted  to  protect  par- 
ticipants from  surprises;  radio,  TV,  and 
print  reporting  that  focused  for  many 
months  on  the  horse  race  and  to  top  it 
all  off  Willie  Horton,  Boston  Harbor, 
and  flag  burning. 

Day  after  day,  the  American  political 
discourse  was  trivialized,  ironically  at 
a  time  when  our  democracy  should  be 
serving  as  a  beacon  of  hope  and  a 
model  for  emerging  democracies  world- 
wide. Americans  want  serious,  sus- 
tained, substantive  debates  on  the  is- 
sues of  the  day  and  the  direction  of  our 
country. 

This  trivialization  has  taken  a  dev- 
astating toll  on  our  democracy.  Only  50 
percent  of  the  eligible  electorate  voted 
in  the  1988  Presidential  elections.  In 
the  1990  midterm  elections,  an  esti- 
mated 36  percent  of  the  eligible  elec- 
torate voted.  While  an  estimated  160 
million  people  watched  the  1988  Presi- 
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debates,  large  numbers  of  view- 

l  commentatore  expressed  dis- 

the  lack  of  substantive  discus- 

the  important  economic,  social, 

pdlitical  issues  of  concern  to  the 

Aineri4an  people. 

in  this  election  year,  differing 
s  for  Presidential  debates  have 
•ut    forward    by    a   commission 
by  the  two  major  parties,  the 
presidents  of  the  four  major  national 
televi4on  networks,  a  group  of  distin- 
press  and  public  policy  special- 
the  Shorenstein-Barone  Center 
University,    and    others. 
)f  these  proposals  are  worthy  of 
consideration,  but  they  do  not 
fiew  go  far  enough, 
n  lUSt  act  now  to  reclaim  the  faith 
interest  of  a  cynical  electorate.  I 
that  one  of  the  most  effective 
address  this  problem  is  to  re- 
fair,  and  informative  Presi- 
debates.  The  primary  debates 
had  thus  far  this  season  have 
as  important  fora  for  airing  the 
views  of  the  candidates,  and 
an  oppt)rtunity  for  them  to  define  their 
for  the  American  people.  Yet 
00    were    limited    to    only    the 
Democratic  candidates, 
'residential  Debates  Act  of  1992 
ee  essential  elements.  Firet.  it 
all  candidates  who  have  been 
nominited  by  their  party  and  who  are 
to   receive   Federal   matching 
participate  in  at  least  three 
Presidential  general  election  debates. 

the  legislation  requires  the 
sponsof   of   the   debate    to   be    a   non- 
entity,    thereby    preventing 
party  influence  on  the  format 
stijucture  of  the  debate. 

the  legislation  sets  objective 
criterii  for  the  inclusion  of  significant 
national  independent  and  minor  party 
Historically,     such     can- 
have  been  fertile  sources  of  new 
new  programs,  and  have  pro- 
ipportunities  for  the  American 
to  enter  into  a  diverse  and  open 
on  the  critical  issues  of  the 
the  interests  of  fairness  and 
open  dialogue,  all  significant 
who  meet  the  stringent  cri- 
forth  in  this  legislation  must 
incltided  in  the  debates. 

need    to    institutionalize    U.S. 
Presidential  debates,  to  designate  the 
as  a  nonpartisan  entity,  and  to 
objective  criteria  for  including  sig- 
Independent  and  minor  party 
candidates  is  clear.  As  we  look  toward 
elections  and  beyond,  we  must 
to  identify  ways  to  increase 
]  articipation  and  strengthen  the 
American  Democratic  discourae.  I  be- 
bill  vrill  take  a  modest  step 
direction. 
I  recognize  the  complexity  of 
and  the  institutional  and 
]  ayalties  felt  by  many  politicians 
vfould    prefer    to    carefully    cir- 
the    sponsor,    format,    and 
particft>ants  in  Presidential  debates,  I 


and 


In 


S!t 


urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  this 
effort.  I  believe  this  legislation  is  a 
fair,  balanced  means  of  helping  restore 
the  confidence  of  the  American  people 
and  boost  historically  low  voter  par- 
ticipation in  Presidential  elections. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record  following  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  2213 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 
SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Presidential 
Debates  Act  of  1992". 
SEC.  2.  FINDINGS  AND  PURPOSES. 

(a)  Findings.— The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  American  voters  are  increasingly  frus- 
trated with  the  lack  of  sigrniflcant  political 
debate  in  presidential  elections  in  the  United 
States,  and  voter  participation  In  the  United 
States  is  lower  than  in  any  other  advanced 
industrialized  country,  due  in  part  to  such 
frustration; 

(2)  the  right  of  eligible  citizens  to  partici- 
pate in  the  election  process  as  informed  vot- 
ers, provided  in  and  derived  from  the  first 
and  fourteenth  amendments  to  the  Constitu- 
tion, has  consistently  been  protected  and 
promoted  by  the  Federal  Government; 

(3)  United  States  presidential  debates  spon- 
sored by  nonpartisan  organizations  offer  im- 
portant fora  for  free,  open,  and  substantive 
exchanges  of  candidates'  ideas,  and  should 
include  all  significant  candidates,  including 
non-major  and  independent  candidates;  and 

(4)  throughout  United  States  history,  sig- 
nificant minor  party  and  independent  can- 
didates have  often  been  a  source  for  new 
ideas  and  new  programs,  offering  American 
voters  an  opportunity  to  engage  In  a  diverse 
and  open  political  discourse  on  critical  is- 
sues of  the  day. 

(b)  Purposes.— The  purposes  of  this  Act 
are  to  make  participation  in  presidential  de- 
bates a  requirement  for  receipt  of  Federal 
general  election  campaign  funds  and  to  allow 
all  candidates  who  meet  the  criteria  outlined 
in  this  Act  to  participate  In  such  debates. 

SEC.  1  PRESIDENTIAL  AND  VICE  PRESIDENTIAL 
CANDIDATE  DEBATES. 

Section  9003  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1966  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
following  new  subsection; 

"(e)  Presidential  and  Vice  Presidential 
Candidate  Debates.— 

"(1)  Agreement  to  debate.— In  addition  to 
meeting  the  requirements  of  subsection  (a), 
(b).  or  (c).  In  order  to  be  eligible  to  receive 
any  payments  under  section  9006,  the  can- 
didates for  the  office  of  President  and  Vice 
President  in  a  Presidential  election  shall 
agree  in  writing  that — 

"(A)  the  Presidential  candidate,  if  eligible 
under  paragraph  (3),  will  participate  in  not 
less  than  3  Presidential  candidate  debates, 
which  shall  be  held  in  the  September  and  Oc- 
tober preceding  a  Presidential  general  elec- 
tion at  least  2  weeks  before  the  election;  and 

"(B)  the  Vice  Presidential  candidate,  if  eli- 
gible under  paragraph  (3).  will  participate  in 
not  less  than  1  Vice  Presidential  candidate 
debate,  which  shall  be  held  prior  to  the  third 
Presidential  candidate  debate. 

"(2)  Debate  requirements.— 

"(A)  In  general.— Each  debate  under  para- 
graph (1)  shall— 

"(1)  be  sponsored  by  a  nonpartisan  organi- 
zation having  no  affiliation  with  any  politi- 
cal party; 


"(ii)  include  all  candidates  that  meet  the 
criteria  stated  in  paragraph  (3)  (except  any 
such  candidate  who  elects  not  to  receive  pay- 
ments under  section  9006).  who  shall  appear 
and  participate  in  a  regulated  exchange  of 
questions  and  answers  on  political,  social, 
economic,  and  other  issues;  and 

"(iil)  be  of  at  least  90  minutes'  duration,  of 
which  not  less  tlian  30  minutes  are  devoted 
to  questions  and  answers  or  discussion  di- 
rectly between  the  candidates,  as  determined 
by  the  sponsor  of  the  debate. 

"(B)  Announcement  of  time,  location, 
and  format.— The  sponsor  of  debates  shall 
announce  the  time,  location,  and  format  of 
each  debate  prior  to  the  first  Monday  in  Sep- 
tember before  the  Presidential  election. 

"(3)  Crhteria  for  participation  in  presi- 
dential candidates  debates.— a  candidate 
is  eligible  to  participate  in  a  debate  under 
paragraph  (1)  If— 

"(A)  the  candidate  has  qualified  for  the 
election  ballot  as  the  candidate  of  a  political 
party  or  as  an  independent  candidate  to  the 
office  of  President  or  Vice  President  in  not 
less  than  40  States; 

"(B)  the  candidate  met  the  requirements  of 
section  9033(b)  (3)  and  (4);  or 

"(C)  the  candidate  raised  not  less  than 
S500,000  on  or  after  January  1  of  the  calendar 
year  immediately  preceding  the  calendar 
year  of  the  Presidential  election,  as  dis- 
closed in  a  report  filed  pursuant  to  section 
304  of  the  Federal  Election  Campaign  Act  of 
1971  (2U.S.C.  434). 

"(4)  Enforcement.— If  the  Commission, 
acting  on  its  own  or  at  the  complaint  of  any 
person,  determines  that  a  Presidential  or 
Vice  Presidential  candidate  who  is  eligible 
to  participate  failed  to  participate  in  a  de- 
bate under  paragraph  (1)  and  was  responsible 
at  least  in  part  for  that  failure,  the  can- 
didate shall  pay  to  the  Secretary  an  amount 
equal  to  the  amount  of  the  payments  made 
to  the  candidate  under  section  9006.". 


By  Mr.  MOYNIHAN: 
S.  2214.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  to  make  grants  to  the 
States  of  New  York  and  Connecticut 
for  the  purpose  of  demonstrating  meth- 
ods of  improving  water  quality  in  Long 
Island  Sound;  to  the  Committee  on  En- 
vironment and  Public  Works. 

LONG  island  sound  RESTORATION  ACT 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  the  Long  Island 
Sound  Restoration  Act.  This  important 
legislation  was  originally  introduced  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  by  my 
colleague.  Representative  Robert 
Mrazek. 

The  Long  Island  Sound  Restoration 
Act  is  a  straightforward  approach  to 
addressing  the  severe  water  quality 
problems  now  facing  the  sound.  The 
bill  authorizes  the  Administrator  of 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
to  make  grants  totaling  $50,000,000  in 
each  of  the  next  5  fiscal  years  to  the 
States  of  New  York  and  Connecticut  to 
carry  out  demonstration  projects  de- 
signed to  address  water  quality  prob- 
lems in  the  sound. 

I  do  hope  that  the  bill  will  receive 
the  Senate's  fullest  consideration. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  the  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printeid  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  2214 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Long  Island 
Sound  Restoration  Act." 

SEC.  i.  long  ISLAND  SOUND  DEMONSTRA'nON 
PROGRAM. 

(a)  In  General.— The  Administrator  shall 
carry  out  a  demonstration  program  under 
which  the  Administrator  may  make  grants 
on  an  annual  basis  to  the  States  of  New  York 
and  Connecticut  in  accordance  with  this  sec- 
tion. 

(b)  Purposes.— The  Administrator  shall 
carry  out  the  program  under  subsection  (a>— 

(1)  to  demonstrate  methods  of  restoring 
and  maintaining  the  water  quality  of  des- 
ignated bays  and  harbors  of  Long  Island 
Sound  at  which  water  quality  standards 
adopted  pursuant  to  section  303  of  the  Fed- 
eral Water  Pollution  Control  Act  have  not 
been  achieved  or  at  which  other  significant 
water  quality  degradation  gas  occurred; 

(2)  to  demonstrate  the  Importance  of  con- 
trolling nonpolnt  sources  of  pollution  in  re- 
storing and  maintaining  water  quality; 

(3)  to  enhance  opportunities  for  water-de- 
pendent recreational  activities,  maintain  a 
healthy  ecosystem,  protect  and  enhance  ma- 
rine life,  minimize  health  risks  associated 
with  human  consumption  of  shellfish  and 
finfish.  and  ensure  that  social  and  economic 
benefits  to  the  general  public  associated 
with  Long  Island  Sound  are  advanced;  and 

(4)  to  advance  goals  and  recommendations 
contained  in  the  Comprehensive  Conserva- 
tion and  Management  Plan  of  the  Long  Is- 
land Sound  Study  developed  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 320  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Act. 

(c)  Designation  of  Bays  and  Harbors.— 

(1)  In  general.— In  order  to  be  eligible  to 
receive  grants  under  subsection  (a),  the 
States  of  New  York  and  Connecticut  shall 
each  designate  In  accordance  with  para- 
graphs (2)  and  (3)  bays  and  harbors  of  Long 
Island  Sound  at  which  the  State  plans  to 
carry  out  eligible  activities  with  amounts  of 
such  grants  and  transmit  such  designations 
to  the  Administrator. 

(2)  Designations  by  state  of  new  york.— 
The  State  of  New  York  shall  designate  pur- 
suant to  paragraph  (1)  one  bay  or  harbor  in 
each  of  the  following  4  political  subdivisions 
of  the  State  of  New  York:  Westchester  Coun- 
ty. Nassau  County.  Suffolk  County,  and  New 
York  City. 

(3)  Designations  by  state  of  Connecti- 
cut.—The  State  of  Connecticut  shall  des- 
ignate pursuant  to  paragraph  (1)  one  bay  or 
harbor  in  2  of  the  following  4  political  sub- 
divisions of  the  State  of  Connecticut;  Fair- 
field County.  New  Haven  County.  Middlesex 
County,  and  New  London  County. 

(4)  Participation  of  management  coMMrr- 
TEE.— The  States  of  New  York  and  Connecti- 
cut shall  each  make  designations  pursuant 
to  paragraph  (1)  in  cooperation  with  the 
Management  Committee  of  the  Long  Island 
Sound  Study  established  pursuant  to  section 
320  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Act. 

(5)  Participation  of  new  york  cm'. —The 
State  of  New  York  shall  designate  a  bay  or 
harbor  in  New  York  City  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (1)  in  cooperation  with  the  Mayor  of 
New  York  City  (or  the  designee  of  the 
Mayor). 


(d)  Terms  and  CoNnmoNS.- The  Adminis- 
trator may  make  a  grant  to  a  State  under 
subsection  (a)  only  if  the  State  enters  into 
an  agreement  with  the  Administrator  which 
contains  the  following  terms  and  conditions 
for  receipt  of  the  grant: 

(1)  USE  OF  grant.— Except  as  provided  in 
paragraph  (3).  all  amounts  of  the  grant  shall 
be  used  by  the  State — 

(A)  to  carry  out  eligible  activities  and  a 
monitoring  program  pursuant  to  paragraph 
(4)  at  bays  and  harbors  designated  by  the 
State  pursuant  to  subsection  (c);  and 

(B)  to  educate  the  public,  in  coordination 
with  the  office  established  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 119  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Act.  on  the  implementation  and  results 
of  such  eligible  activities. 

(2)  Distribution  of  grants  amounts.— 
Equal  amounts  of  the  grant  shall  be  used  by 
the  State  for  conducting  eligible  activities 
at  each  bay  and  harbor  designated  pursuant 
to  subsection  (c). 

(3)  Administrative  expenses.- Not  to  ex- 
ceed 1.5  percent  of  the  amount  of  the  grant 
may  be  used  by  the  State  for  staff  salaries 
and  other  administrative  expenses  incurred 
by  the  State  in  carrying  out  activities  with 
the  grant. 

(4)  MoNrroRiMO.— The  State  shall  design 
and  carry  out  a  program  for  monitoring 
water  quality  at  bays  and  harbors  designated 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (c)  in  order  to  deter- 
mine the  effectiveness  of  eligible  activities 
being  conducted  by  the  State  using  amounts 
of  the  grant.  Activities  under  such  program 
shall  be  reviewed  and  evaluated  by  the  Long 
Island  Sound  Study  Scientific  and  Technical 
Advisory  Committee  and  by  the  Long  Island 
Sound  Monitoring  Work  Group. 

(5)  Reporting.— The  State  shall  comply 
with  reporting  requirements  contained  in 
subsection  (f). 

(e)  Distribution  of  Grants.— The  Admin- 
istrator shall  use  %  of  the  amounts  appro- 
priated in  a  fiscal  year  to  carry  out  this  Act 
for  making  grants  to  the  State  of  New  York 
under  subsection  (a)  and  Vb  of  such  amounts 
for  making  grants  to  the  State  of  Connecti- 
cut under  subsection  (a). 

(0  Reports.— 

(1)  Reports  to  the  administrator.— A 
State  receiving  a  grant  under  subsection  (a) 
shall  transmit  to  the  Administrator,  not 
later  than  18  months  after  the  date  of  receipt 
of  the  grant  and  biennially  thereafter  for  the 
term  of  the  program  under  subsection  (a),  a 
report  on  eligible  activities  carried  out  by 
the  State  using  amounts  of  the  grant  and  on 
the  results  of  the  monitoring  program  car- 
ried out  by  the  State  pursuant  to  subsection 
(d)(4).  including  a  summary  of  evaluations 
conducted  pursuant  to  subsection  (d)(4).  Any 
such  report  may  be  transmitted  as  part  of  a 
report  submitted  by  the  State  pursuant  to 
section  320(h)  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act. 

(2)  Report  to  congress.— On  or  before  the 
last  day  of  the  5th  fiscal  year  beginning  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  the 
Administrator  shall  transmit  to  Congress  a 
report  on  the  results  of  the  program  con- 
ducted under  subsection  (a),  together  with 
an  analysis  on  the  extent  to  which  the  pur- 
poses described  in  subsection  (b)(3)  have  been 
realized  and  recommendations  for  appro- 
priate administrative  and  legislative  ac- 
tions. 

(g)  Non-Federal  Share.— The  non-Federal 
share  of  the  cost  of  activities  carried  out 
with  amounts  from  grants  under  subsection 
(a)  in  a  fiscal  year  shall  be  30  percent.  One- 
sixth  of  such  non-Federal  share  shall  be  pro- 
vided by  sources  in  the  locality  in  which 
such  activities  are  carried  out. 


(h)  DEFiNrriONS.— For  the  purposes  of  this 
Act,  the  following  definitions  apply: 

(1)  Administrator.- The  term  "Adminis- 
trator" means  the  Administrator  of  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency. 

(2)  Eligible  ACTivrrv.- The  term  "eligible 
activity"  means  an  activity  conducted  for 
the  purpose  of  addressing  one  or  more  of  the 
following  problems: 

(A)  Pollutants  from  nonpoint  sources.— 
Urban  and  suburban  runoff  of  pollutants  into 
Long  Island  Sound  from  forestry,  agri- 
culture, and  other  land  uses.  Such  pollutants 
Include  sediments  associated  with  logging, 
pesticides,  fertilizers,  animal  waste,  litter, 
overflows  from  falling  septic  systems,  leach- 
ing of  contaminants  from  landfills,  and  dis- 
charges from  coastal  development  and  con- 
struction sites. 

(B)  Waste  from  recreational  boats.— The 
discharge  of  waste  into  Long  Island  Sound 
fii^m  recreational  boats  and  the  leaching  of 
antlfouUng  paints. 

(C)  Pollutants  carried  by  rivers.— Pol- 
lutants which  are  carried  by  rivers  Into  Long 
Island  Sound. 

(D)  Airborne  pollutants.— Airborne  pol- 
lutants which  are  emitted  and  attached  to  or 
absorbed  by  moisture  and  particles  In  the  en- 
vironment and  which  enter  Long  Island 
Sound. 

(E)  Wetlands  degradation —The  deterio- 
ration of  tidal  wetlands  of  Long  Island 
Sound  from  their  natural  state  and  the  ad- 
verse effects  of  such  deterioration  on  near- 
shore  habitat. 

(F)  Pollutants  from  point  sources.— Pol- 
lutants discharged  into  Long  Island  Sound 
from  a  discharge  pipe,  sewage  treatment 
plan,  or  industrial  facility. 

(I)  Authorization  of  appropriations.— 
There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
carry  out  this  Act  $50,000,000  per  fiscal  year 
for  each  of  the  first  5  fiscal  years  beginning 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 


By  Mr.  MOYNIHAN: 
S.  2215.  A  bill  to  clarify  the  provi- 
sions relating  to  the  construction  of 
additional  court  space  in  Brooklyn, 
NY;  to  the  Committee  on  Environment 
and  Public  Works. 

construction  of  ADDmONAL  COURT  SPACE  IN 
BROOKLYN 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President, 
might  I  spend  a  few  minutes  explaining 
the  background  of  the  Brooklyn  court- 
house project.  Much  has  been  made  of 
this  courthouse.  And  it  should.  But 
first  some  background. 

The  eastern  district  of  New  York, 
which  includes  Brooklyn,  has  one  of 
the  highest  drug  case  loads  in  the  Na- 
tion, as  its  jurisdiction  covers 
LaGuardia  and  JFK  Airports  and  the 
New  York  coastline.  In  1989,  the  Judi- 
cial Conference  of  the  United  States, 
headed  by  Chief  Justice  Rehnquist,  de- 
clared the  Federal  court  in  Brooklyn  a 
"judicial  space  emergency."  Not  long 
thereafter.  Senator  D'Amato  and  I 
wrote  to  the  Administrator  of  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration  request- 
ing that  something  be  done. 

The  Administrator  responded  that  he 
indeed  had  a  plan.  He  would  lease  the 
Brooklyn  Post  Office  in  Cadman  Plaza 
from  the  U.S.  Postal  Service  and,  while 
preserving  the  existing  facade,  recon- 
struct it  as  a  new  courthouse  directly 
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all  of  a  sudden,  it  was  not  to  be 

notified  by  GSA  on  the  day 

the  Appropriations  Commit- 

of   the    fiscal    year    1992 

Postal  Service  and  independ- 

ag^ncies  appropriations  bill,  June 

that  the  courthouse  project 

after  all,  require  an  authorization 

appropriation. 

the  late  date,  $10  million  for 

Brfjoklyn  courthouse  was  included 

fiscal  year  1992  appropriations 

tl^ough  a  manager's  amendment 

on  the  Senate  floor. 

the    appropriations    bill    was 
into  law,  I  requested  GSA  to  de- 
me  how  they  would  spend  the 
As  you  know  Mr.  Presi- 
the    first    year    of   a    building 
is  spent  on  design  drawings  be- 
ever  touches  dirt.  This  $10 
could    be    used    to    keep    the 
courthouse   project   moving 
They    are    out    of   space    in 
n.  Delay  cannot  be  tolerated. 

of  Mr.    Austin,    the 

strator  of  the  GSA,  assured  me 

iideed  the  $10  million  would  be 

year  to  keep  the  Brooklyn 

moving    forward.    But,    they 

would  I   introduce  an  amend- 

help  them  move  the  project 

drafted  the  amendment  for 

in    the    Surface    Transpor- 

Act,  which  was  passed. 

passage  of  the  act,  OMB 

surprising  action  of  scoring 

of  the  courthouse  against  the 

program.  As  chairman  of  the 

Resources,  Transportation  and 

Subcommittee,  with  ju- 

on  over  GSA's  public  buildings 

I  have  authorized  dozens  of 

)rojects  and  never,  never  have 

so  scored  before.  But  under 

butlget  agreement,  OMB  is  a  court 

4ppeal.  And  in  an  act  of  true  lu- 

courthouse  was  scored  not  at 

million  cost,  but  at  $1  billion. 

m4nd  reels. 

author  of  the  Surface  Trans- 
Program,  I  have  no  interest 
the  highway  program.  And 
I  wrote  the  administration  on 
11.  1991,  and  told  them  of  my 
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Mr.  President,  let  me  summarize. 
The  aut  ministration  was,  after  repeated 
assura  ices  to  the  contrary,  ultimately 
unwill  ng  to  build  the  project  as  a  lease 
arrangement.  The  administration  then 
for  the  amendment  on  the 
n  courthouse,  and  it  was  in- 
in  the  Surface  Transportation 
administration   drafted   the 


':he 


amendment.  The  administration  then 
scored  the  amendment  as  no  building 
project  has  ever  been  scored  before  and 
at  over  twice  the  cost  of  the  project. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  am  today 
introducing  a  bill  to  repeal  the  Brook- 
lyn courthouse  provision  included  in 
the  1991  Surface  Transportation  Act.  It 
does  not,  however,  ignore  the  emer- 
gency in  Brooklyn.  The  bill  continues 
to  authorize  funding  for  the  courthouse 
through  the  normal  appropriations 
process.  The  Brooklyn  courthouse  will 
be  built,  but  not  at  the  expense  of  the 
highway  prograim.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  copy  of  the 
bill  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  2215 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  the  obligation 
authority  authorized  by  section  1095  of  the 
Intermodal  Surface  Transportation  Effi- 
ciency Act  of  1991  shall  not  be  treated  as  ob- 
ligation authority  established  under  the  Act 
for  purposes  of  section  1004  of  such  Act.  Any 
reduction  in  obligration  authority  authorized 
in  the  Intermodal  Surface  Transportation 
Efficiency  Act  of  1991  resulting  from  the  en- 
actment of  section  1095  is  restored. 

(b)  Section  1095  of  the  Intermodal  Surface 
Transjxirtation  Efficiency  Act  of  1991  is 
amended  in  the  first  sentence  by  inserting  ", 
subject  to  appropriations,"  after  "is  author- 
ized". 


By  Mr.  DOLE  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  DOMENICI)  (by  request): 
S.  2217.  A  bill  to  create  jobs,  promote 
economic  growth,  assist  families,  and 
promote  health,  education,  savings, 
and  home  ownerships;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 

ECONOMIC  GROWTH  ACT 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  Wednes- 
day, I  introduced  the  President's  short- 
term  growth  package;  today  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  President,  Senator  Domen- 
ici  and  I  are  proud  to  introduce  the 
President's  total  budget  package,  in- 
cluding his  pay-as-you-go  initiatives 
totaling  $98  billion  in  budget  savings. 

Without  a  doubt,  one  of  the  major 
successes  of  the  1990  budget  agreement 
was  the  enactment  of  the  pay-as-you- 
go  concept.  Pay-as-you-go  budgeting 
was  a  fundamental  change  in  the  way 
Congress  does  business.  For  the  first 
time  in  its  history.  Congress  was  forced 
to  pay  for — that's  right — pay  for  new 
mandatory  spending  programs. 

For  the  big  spending  crowd,  the  new 
discipline  has  been  bitter  medicine.  On 
a  number  of  occasions — including  the 
extension  of  unemployment  insur- 
ance— Congress  tried  to  evade  pay  as 
you  go  by  designating  new  spending  an 
emergency.  But,  the  President  has 
hung  tough,  insisting  that  Congress 
live  up  to  the  1990  budget  agreement  by 
offsetting  new  spending  with  spending 
cuts  or  new  receipts. 

Maybe  Congress  has  gotten  a  little 
tired  of  being  called  to  task  by  the 


President,  because  now  the  shrill 
voices  inside  the  Washingrton  beltway 
are  calling  the  President's  proposed 
pay-as-you-go  offsets  fuzzy  and  gim- 
micks. Well,  the  President's  pay-as- 
you-go  proposals  are  very  real  and  rep- 
resent tough  choices.  Let  me  assure 
you  that  if  the  cuts  were  truly  smoke 
and  mirrors,  you  would  hear  much  less 
moaning  from  the  big  spenders  in 
Washington. 

Many  of  the  President's  proposals 
aren't  just  money  raisers,  they  are 
good  public  policy,  too.  For  example, 
the  President's  proposals  to  reform  the 
banking  system  and  shore  up  the  Pen- 
sion Guarantee  Corporation  are  in- 
tended to  prevent  fiscal  problems  be- 
fore they  happen. 

Other  proposals,  such  as  the  reforms 
in  Medicare  and  the  Student  Loan  Pro- 
gram, are  designed  to  shift  entitlement 
benefits  to  those  in  greatest  need  away 
from  those  who  can  more  than  afford 
to  pay  their  own  way.  I  encourage  all 
Democrats,  who  are  so  fond  of  grousing 
about  fairness,  to  sit  down  and  take  a 
good  hard  look  at  these  reforms. 

The  President  has  also  proposed  some 
innovative  measures  to  permanently 
restrain  spending  through  reform  of 
the  budget  process.  One  of  the  most  im- 
portant is  President  Bush's  proposed 
cap  on  mandatory  spending.  As  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  has  pointed  out,  do- 
mestic discretionary  spending — as  com- 
pared to  entitlement  spending — has 
been  the  runt  of  the  Federal  budget 
during  the  past  two  decades.  If  that  im- 
balance is  to  change.  Congress  needs  to 
adopt  the  President's  plan  to  cap  enti- 
tlement programs. 

According  to  my  calendar.  Congress 
has  42  more  days  before  the  President's 
March  20  deadline.  Today,  February  7, 
1992,  we  have  both  the  President's  short 
term  growth  plan  and  his  total  plan  be- 
fore us. 

Let's  quit  our  partisan  bickering  and 
get  the  job  done.  The  President's 
growth  initiative  and  budget  will  move 
the  economy  forward.  His  program  will 
create  jobs.  And  it  is  paid  for  with  real 
pay-as-you-go  discipline. 

So,  the  President  was  right  to  chal- 
lenge Congress.  The  American  people 
are  waiting  for  action.  Frankly, 
they're  getting  a  little  tired  of  all  the 
speeches  and  endless  criticism  they're 
hearing  from  Capitol  Hill.  They  know 
talk  is  always  cheaper  than  action;  and 
they  also  know  that  another  day  is 
passing  and  we  are  1  day  further  to- 
ward the  President's  deadline;  one  less 
day  to  make  a  difference. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  2217 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 
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SECTION  1.  SHORT  TmJE.                                                     AGREEMENTS  AND  ORDERS  SubUUe  A— Provlslom  RelaUng  to  Capital  Gains 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Economic  TITLE     XXXI— ELIMINATE     PROVISIONS  Sec.  111.  Reduction  in  capital  gains  tax  for 

Growth  Act  of  1992".                                                   for     PERMANENT     ANNUAL     APPRO-  noncorporate  taxpayers. 

SEC.  a.  TABLE  OF  TfTLES.                                              PRIATIONS  TO  SUPPORT  LAND  GRANT  Sec.    112.   Recapture  under  section   1250  of 

TITLE  I— ENHANCED  ECONOMIC                  UNIVERSITIES  total  amount  of  depreciation. 

RECOVERY  ACT  OF  1992  TITLE    XXXU— POWER    MARKETING    AD-  Subtitle  B-Provlsiom  Relating  to  Passive  losses 

TITLE  II— TAX  RELIEF  FOR  FAMILIES            MINISTRATION  TIMELY  PAYMENT  ACT  and  DepreclaUon 

ACT  OF  1992  TITLE          XXXUI— EMERGING          TELE-  Sec.  121.  Passive  loss  relief  for  real  estate  de- 

TTTLE  m— LONG  TERM  GROWTH  ACT  OF         COMMUNICATIONS  TECHNOLOGIES  ACT  velopers. 

1992                                            OF  1992  Sec.  122.  Special  allowance  for  equipment  ac- 

TTTLE      IV— FINANCIAL      INSTITUTIONS        TITLE  XXXIV— ENTERPRISE  FOR  THE  quired  in  1992. 

SAFETY  AND  CONSUMER  CHOICE  ACTT                       AMERICAS  ACT  OF  1992  Sec.   123.  Elimination  of  ACE  depreciation 

OF  1992                                                                         TITLE  XXXV— REPEAL  THE  TRADE  adjustment. 

TITLE  V— PENSION  SECURITY  ACT                 ADJUSTMENT  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAM  SubtiUe  C— Provisions  Relating  to  Real  EsUte 

FFnFRAI   TNmmANrF  TITLE  XXXVI-VA  MEDICAL  CARE  COST  Investment  by  Pension  Fund. 

ACCOUNTTNG  ACT  O^^                                   RECOVERY  AMENDMENT  OF  1992  Sec.  131.  Real  property  acquired  by  a  quall- 

„^,  „  „„    x„.TMr.  *  ot:-  oo,:.»t,t«  ^r,T.jn^  TITLE  XXXVH-VETERANS'  HOME  LOAN  ^ed  organization. 

TITLE  vn-MEDICARE  PREMIUM  EQUITY                   IMPROVEMENT  ACT  OF  1992  Sec.   132.   Special   rules   for  Investments  in 

r^,  t^^^^^^^J^.ZV^^^  TITLE     XXXVm-PERMANENT     EXTEN-  partnerships. 

TITLE  Vm— MEDICARE  BUDGET                    SION  OF  CERTAIN  VETERANS-RELATED  Subtitle  D— Provisions  Affecting  Homebuyers 

AMENDMENTS  OF  1992                           INCOME  VERIFICATION   AND   PENSION  Sec.  141.  Credit  for  first-time  homebuyers. 

TITLE  IX-AID  TO   FAMILIES  WITH  DE-        PROVISIONS  IN  THE  OMNIBUS  BUDGET  Sec.  142.  Penalty-free  withdrawals  for  first 

PENDENT    CHILDREN     SAVINGS    SET-        RECONCILIATION  ACT  OF  1990  home  purchase. 

ASIDE  AMENDMENTS  OF  1992  TITLE     XXXIX-TARGET     ENTITLEMENT  SubUUe  A-Provisions  Relating  to  Capital  Gains 

TITLE  X— FOOD  STAMP  AMENDMENTS             FOR      VOCATIONAL      REHABILITATION  mtr  iii  RFni-moM  im  r*PiT*i  r  aims  tat  vr»i. 

OF  1992                                            BENEFITS  TO  VETERANS  WITH  SERV-  nowo^iS^TCt'!Sc^)^™ 

TITLE  XI-CHILD  SUPPORT                       ICE-CONNECTED   DISABILITIES   RATED  (^j  general  RULE.-Part  I  of  subchapter  P 

ENFORCEMENT  AMENDMENTS  OF  1992            ^   PERCENT   OR   MORE;    AND   ADJUST  ^f  chapter  1  (relating  to  treatment  of  capital 

TITLE   XU— INCENTIVES   FOR   FAMILIES        nrl^ov'^n^an  ^^^^I^Sa^^^^^^'  e^^^^^   '8    amended   by    adding   at   the   end 

WITH   ABSENT   PARENTS   TO   COOPER-         trOMt^RY  GI  BILL  PARTICIPANTS  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

ATE    WITH    STATE    AGENCIES    UNDER  TITLE  XL-RETIREMENT  MODIFICATION  .ggC.  1202.  REDUCTION  IN  CAPrTAL  GAINS  TAX 

THE  SOCIAL  SECURITY  ACT  IN  SECUR-                                    ACT  OF  1992  for  NONCORPORATE  TAXPAYERS. 

ING  CHILD  SUPPORT  FOR  DEPENDENTS  TITLE   XLI— CONFORM   THE   DEFINITION  "(a)     DEDUCTION    ALLOWED     FOR    CAPrTAL 

TITLE   Xm-PURPOSES    AND    DURATION         °^  COMPENSATION  UNDER  THE  RAIL-  Ga»I8.- 

OF    EMERGENCY    ASSISTANCE   UNDER        ROAD  RETIREMENT  TAX  ACT  TO  THAT  "(1)  In  GENERAL.— If,  for  any  taxable  year, 

THE  AID  TO  FAMILIES  WITH  DEPEND-        UNDER     THE     FEDERAL     INSURANCE  a  taxpayer  other  than  a  corporation  has  a 

ENT  CHILDREN  PROGRAM                                   CONTRIBUTIONS  ACT  net  capital  gain,  an  amount  equal  to  the  sum 

TITLE    XIV-ENHANCE    HEALTH    INSUR-  '^^^  ^}'^-^7^}^^J^^^R^^Zl.?.l  °f 'he  applicable  percentages  of  the  applica- 

ANCE      COVERAGE      FOR      CHILDREN        ^^^^  PATENT  AND  TRADEMARK  OFFICE  ble  capital  gain  shall  be  allowed  as  a  deduc- 

TTNDFR.    THF"    ATT)    TY)    P*AMT1  TP^    WTTT?          USER  PEE  SURCrlARGE  THROUGH  1997  tion. 

DEPENDENT  CHILDREN  PROGRAM  TITLE   XLIH- EXPAND    EXISTING   ARMY  "(2)  ESTATES  AND  TRUSTS.— In  the  case  of 

MTTTumnM                    CORPS  OF  ENGINEERS  USER  FEES  FOR  an  estate  or  trust,  the  deduction  under  para- 

AMPw7iM*=-M44nir,^^^^                    USE    OF    DEVELOPED    RECREATIONAL  graph  (1)  shall  be  computed  by  excluding  the 

AMt!-NUMi!,N  1 55  Uh  15«<!                           SITES  portion  (if  any)  of  the  gains  for  the  taxable 

TITLE    XVI— SOCIAL    SECURITY    CROSS  rpypr  p    y,  Tv_i?YTFNin     AtTTHnRrrv    TO  year  trom  sales  or  exchanges  of  capital  as- 

PROGRAM     RECOVERY     AMENDMENTS         COLLECT  ABANDONED  MINE  RECI^^MA-  sets  which,  under  section  652  and  662  (relat- 

OF  1992                                                                       TION  FEES  '°^  ^  inclusion  of  amounts  In  gross  income 

TITLE  XVII— AMERICA  2000  EXCELLENCE                   TITLE  XLV— FCC  USER  FEE  °^  beneficiaries  of  trusts),  is  includible  by  In- 

IN  EDUCATION  ACT                                      _^                      ivfrrATmN  om  '=°'"^  beneficiaries  (other  than  corporations) 

TITLE   XVm-STUDENT   FINANCL^L   AS-                      MiS^DATORY  SPEN^^  as  gain  derived  from  the  sale  or  exchange  of 

SISTANCE  IMPROVEMENTS  ACT  OF  1992  ^^ITLE    XLVU-EXTENSION    OF    BUDGET  '"C  J^ucABLE   PERCEKTAGES.-For  pur- 

^^       ^^^^}PJ^th^^^^^^                 ENFORCEMENT  ACT  AND  APPLICATION  poses  of  this  subsection,  the  applicable  per- 

STRATEGY  ACT                                 TO  CREDIT  PROGRAMS  centages  shall  be  the  percentages  determined 

TITLE  XX— ARCTIC  COASTAL  PLAIN  COM-  TITLE  XLVIIl— CONGRESSIONAL  BLTXJET  in  accordance  with  the  following  table: 

PETrrrVE  oil  and  gas  leasing  act                            reform  act  of  1992  The  applicable 

TITLE  XXI— COASTAL  COMMUNITIES  TITLE  XLDC— LEGISLATIVE  LINE  ITEM  "In  the  case  of:                             percentage  is: 

IMPACT  ASSISTANCE  ACrr  of  1992                                    VETO  ACT  OF  1992                               1-year  gain  15 

TITLE   XXII— ALASKA    POWER   ADMINIS-               TITLE  I— ENHANCED  ECONOMIC                   2-year  gain  30 

TRATION  SALE  AUTHORIZATION  ACT                                      RECOVERY                                     3-year  gain  45 

TITLE  XXm— THE  ACCESS  TO  JUSTICE  SECTION  101.  SHORT  TfrLE,  ETC.  "(C)  GAIN  TO  WmCH  DEDUCTION  APPUES.— 

ACT  OF  1992                                     (a)  SHORT  TrTLE.- This  title  may  be  cited  For  purposes  of  this  section— 

TITLE   XXIV— HEALTH   CARE   LIABILITY  as  the  "Enhanced  Economic  Recovery  Act  of  "(1)  Appucable  CAPrrAL  gain.— The  term 

RFFORM  AND  OIIAI  TTV  OF  CARF  IM  ^^^"-  'applicable  Capital  gain'  means  1-year  gain. 

PROVEMENTACT                                                <^^  AMENDMENT  OF  1986  CoDE.-Except  as  2-year  gain,  or  3-year  gain  determined  by 

.           1  AJ.-1  Otherwise  expressly   provided,   whenever  in  taking  into  account  only  gain  which  is  prop- 

TITLE  XXV — PRODUCT  LIABILITY  this   title   an   amendment   or  repeal   is   ex-  erly  taken  into  account  on  or  after  February 

FAIRNESS  ACT  pressed  in  terms  of  an  amendment  to,  or  re-  1 ,  1992. 

TITLE  XXVI— CIVIL  LIBERTIES  ACTT  peal  of,  a  section  or  other  provision,  the  ref-  "(2)  3-yEAR  GAIN.— The  term  '3-year  gain' 

AMENDMENTS  OF  1992  erence  shall  be  considered  to  be  made  to  a  means  the  lesser  of— 

TITLE  XXVII— FEDERAL  CREDIT  AND  section  or  other  provision  of  the  Internal  "(A)  the  net  capital  gain  for  the  taxable 

DEBT  MANAGEMENT  ACT  OF  1992                 ^^^  SECTION  15  SHALL  NOT  APPLY.-Except  ^^"(B)°the  long-term  capital  gain  determined 

'"^^-A^X,™-JE°^^^o^o^'£tnM    c?m"  ^*  Otherwise  expressly  provided,  no  amend-  by  taking  into  account  only  gain  from  the 

SToF^^SlSSS  OFF  FARM  m  n?ent  made  by  this  title  shall  be  treated  as  a  ^,,  ^v  exchange  of  qualified   assets  held 

blDlii^b  OI-  THObfc,  WITH  Ol-F-tARM  IN-  change  m  rate  of  tax  for  purposes  of  section  rr\nrt>  than  ■?  vmpr 

COME  OF  $100,000  OR  MORE  15  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1966.  "[!)  ^lEAR^I^N.-The  term  •2-year  gain' 

TITLE  XXDC-FARM  CREDIT  SYSTEM  FI-        (d)  TABLE  OF  CONTENTS.-  means  the  lesser  of— 

NANCIAL    ASSISTANCE    CORPORATION                        TABLE  OF  CONTENTS  ..(A)  the  net  capital  gain  for  the  taxable 

REPAYMENT  ACT  OF  1992                                           TITLE  I— ENHANCED  ECONOMIC  year,  reduced  by  3-year  gain,  or 

TITLE  XXX— RECOVER  COSTS  OF  CARRY-                                  RECOVERY  "(B)  the  long-term  capital  gain  determined 

ING       OUT       FEDERAL       MARKETING  Sec.  101.  Short  title,  etc.  by  Uking  into  account  only  gain  fTom  the 
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'ass-through    ENTITY    DEFINED.— For 

Of  subparagraph  (A),  the  term  'pass- 
entity'  means — 
egulated  investment  company, 
a|real  estate  investment  trust, 
S  corporation, 
partnership, 
estate  or  trust,  and 
common  trust  fund. 

LECAPTURE    OF     NET    ORDINARY     LOSS 

iECTlON   1231.— For  purposes  of  this 

subsectfcn,  if  any  amount  is  treated  as  ordi- 

e  under  section  1231(C)  for  any 

?ear— 

1  lie  amount  so  treated  shall  be  allo- 

pifsportionately  among  the  section  1231 

defined  in  section  1231(a))  for  such 

feas.  and 

t  le  amount  so  allocated  to  any  such 

shi  11  reduce  the  amount  of  such  gain." 

TREATMENT  OF  COLLECTIBLES.— 

GENERAL.— Section  1222  is  amended 
inserting  after  paragraph  (11)  the  follow- 


s 


i  FECIAL  RULE  FOR  COLLECTIBLES.— 

GENERAL.— Any  gain  or  loss  from 
or  exchange  of  a  collectible  shall  be 
Bis  a  short-term  capital  gain  or  loss 
:ase  may  be),  without  regard  to  the 
uch  asset  was  held.  The  preceding 
shall  apply  only  to  the  extent  the 
OSS  is  taken  into  account  in  comput- 
income. 

■fREATMENT  OF  CERTAIN    SALES  OF   IS- 

IN  PARTNERSHIP,  ETC.— For  purposes 

(A),  any  gain  from  the  sale 

of  an  interest  in  a  partnership, 

or  trust  which  is  attributable 

appreciation  in  the  value  of 

held   by   such   entity   shall    be 

IS  gain  from  the  sale  or  exchange  of 

Rules  similar  to  the  rules  of 

f51(0  shall  apply  for  purposes  of  the 

sentence. 
X>LLECTIBLE.— For   purposes   of  this 
the  term  'collectible'  means  any 
isset  which  is  a  collectible  (as  de- 


taxa  ble 


subpi  ragraph 


fined  in  section  406(m)  without  regard  to 
paragraph  (3)  thereoO." 
(2)  Charitable  deduction  not  affected.— 

(A)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  170(e)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence:  "For  purposes  of 
this  paragraph,  section  1222  shall  be  applied 
without  regard  to  paragraph  (12)  thereof  (re- 
lating to  special  rule  for  collectibles)." 

(B)  Clause  (iv)  of  section  170(b)(1)(C)  is 
amended  by  inserting  before  the  period  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following:  "and  section 
1222  shall  be  applied  without  regard  to  para- 
graph (12)  thereof  (relating  to  special  rule  for 
collectibles)". 

(c)  Minimum  Tax.— Section  56(b)(1)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subparagraph: 

"(G)  Capital  gains  deduction  disallow- 
ance.—Except  with  respect  to  gains  realized 
on  the  sale,  exchange,  or  other  disposition  of 
a  direct  or  indirect  interest  in  real  estate  or 
in  a  closely-held  business,  the  deduction 
under  section  1202  shall  not  be  allowed." 

(d)  Conforming  amendments.— 

(1)  Section  62(a)  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  paragraph  (13)  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

"(14)  Capital  gains  deduction.— The  de- 
duction allowed  by  section  1202." 

(2)  Clause  (ii)  of  section  163(d)(4)(B)  is 
amended  by  inserting  ",  reduced  by  the 
amount  of  any  deduction  allowable  under 
section  1202  attributable  to  gain  from  such 
property"  after  "investment". 

(3)(A)  Subparagraph  (B)  of  section  170(e)(1) 
is  amended  by  inserting  "the  nondeductible 
percentage"  before  "the  amount  of  gain". 

(B)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  170(e)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence:  "For  purposes  of 
subparagraph  (B),  the  term  "nondeductible 
percentage'  means  100  percent  minus  the  ap- 
plicable percentage  with  respect  to  such 
property  under  section  1202(b),  or,  in  the  case 
of  a  corporation,  100  percent." 

(4)(A)  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  172(d)  (relat- 
ing to  modifications  with  respect  to  net  op- 
erating loss  deduction)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(2)  Capital  gains  and  losses  of  tax- 
payers other  than  corporations.— In  the 
case  of  a  taxpayer  other  than  a  corporation- 

"(A)  the  amount  deductible  on  account  of 
losses  from  sales  or  exchanges  of  capital  as- 
sets shall  not  exceed  the  amount  includible 
on  account  of  gains  from  sales  or  exchanges 
of  capital  assets;  and 

"(B)  the  deduction  provided  by  section  1202 
shall  not  be  allowed." 

(B)  Subparagraph  (B)  of  section  172(d)(4)  is 
amended  by  inserting  ",  (2)(B),"  after  "para- 
graph (1)". 

(5)(A)  Section  221  (as  redesignated  by  sec- 
tion 224(a)  of  this  Act)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

■^EC.  221.  CROSS  REFERENCES. 

•■(1)  For  deductions  for  net  capital  gains  in 
the  case  of  a  taxpayer  other  than  a  corpora- 
tion, see  section  1202. 

"(2)  For  deductions  in  respect  of  a  dece- 
dent, see  section  691." 

(B)  The  table  of  sections  for  part  VU  of 
subchapter  B  of  chapter  1  (as  amended  by 
section  224(c)  of  this  Act)  is  amended  by 
striking  "reference"  in  the  item  relating  to 
section  221  and  inserting  "references"., 

(6)  Paragraph  (4)  of  section  642(c)  is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 

"(4)  Adjustments.— To  the  extent  that  the 
amount  otherwise  allowable  as  a  deduction 
under  this  subsection  consists  of  gain  from 
the  sale  or  exchange  of  capital  assets  held 
for  more  than   1   year,   proper  adjustment 


shall  be  made  for  any  deduction  allowable  to 
the  estate  or  trust  under  section  1202  (relat- 
ing to  deduction  for  net  capital  gain).  In  the 
case  of  a  trust,  the  deduction  allowed  by  this 
subsection  shall  be  subject  to  section  681  (re- 
lating to  unrelated  business  income." 

(7)  Paragraph  (3)  of  section  643(a)  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  sentence:  "The  deduction  under  section 
1202  (relating  to  deduction  for  net  capital 
gain)  shall  not  be  taken  into  account." 

(8)  Subparagraph  (C)  of  section  643(a)(6)  is 
amended— 

(A)  by  inserting  "(1)"  before  "there",  and 

(B)  by  inserting  ",  and  (ii)  the  deduction 
under  section  1202  (relating  to  deduction  for 
excess  of  capital  gains  over  capital  losses) 
shall  not  be  taken  into  account"  before  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof. 

(9)  Paragraph  (4)  of  section  691(c)  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  "1202,  and  1211"  and  inserting 
"1201,  1202,  and  1211". 

(10)  The  second  sentence  of  paragraph  (2)  of 
section  871(a)  is  amended  by  inserting  ""such 
gains  and  losses  shall  be  determined  without 
regard  to  section  1202  (relating  to  deduction 
for  net  capital  gain)  and"  after  ""except 
that". 

(11)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  1402(1)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(1)  In  general.— In  determining  the  net 
earnings  from  self-employment  of  any  op- 
tions dealer  or  commodities  dealer— 

•"(A)  notwithstanding  subsection  (a)(3)(A), 
there  shall  not  be  excluded  any  gain  or  loss 
(in  the  normal  coufse  of  the  taxpayer's  ac- 
tivity of  dealing  in  or  trading  section  1256 
contracts)  from  section  1256  contracts  or 
property  related  to  such  contracts,  and 

""(B)  the  deduction  provided  by  section  1202 
shall  not  apply." 

(12)(A)  Subparagraph  (A)  of  section 
7518(g)(6)  is  amended  by  striking  the  last  sen- 
tence. 

(B)  Subparagraph  (A)  of  section  607(h)(6)  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936,  is  amended 
by  striking  the  last  sentence. 

(e)  Clerical  Amendment.— The  table  of 
sections  for  part  I  of  subchapter  P  of  chapter 
1  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  item: 

'"Sec.  1202.  Reduction  in  capital  gains  tax  for 
noncorporate  taxpayers. 

(f)  Effective  dates.— 

(1)  IN  general.— Except  as  provided  in 
paragraph  (2),  the  amendments  made  by  this 
section  shall  apply  to  taxable  years  ending 
on  or  after  February  1,  1992. 

(2)  Treatment  of  collectibles.— 

(A)  In  general.— The  amendment  made  by 
subsection  (b)  shall  apply  to  taxable  years 
beginning  on  or  after  February  1,  1993. 

(B)  Special  rule  for  1992  taxable  year.— 
In  the  case  of  any  taxable  year  which  in- 
cludes February  1,  1992,  for  purposes  of  sec- 
tion 1202  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986 
and  section  Kg)  of  such  Code,  any  gain  or 
loss  from  the  sale  or  exchange  of  a  collect- 
ible (within  the  meaning  of  section  1222(12)  of 
such  Code)  shall  be  treated  as  gain  or  loss 
from  a  sale  or  exchange  occurring  before 
such  date. 

SEC.  112.  RECAPTURE  UNDER  SECTION  1250  OF 
TOTAL  AMOUNT  OF  DEPRECIATION. 

(a)  General  Rule.— Subsections  (a)  and  (b) 
of  section  1250  (relating  to  gain  from  disposi- 
tion of  certain  depreciable  realty)  are 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

■■(a)  General  Rule.— Except  as  otherwise 
provided  in  this  section,  if  section  1250  prop- 
erty is  disposed  of,  the  lesser  of— 

••(1)  the  depreciation  adjustments  in  re- 
spect to  such  property,  or 

"(2)  the  excess  of— 


"(A)  the  amount  realized  (or,  in  the  case  of 
a  disposition  other  than  a  sale,  exchange,  or 
involuntary  conversion,  the  fair  market 
value  of  such  property),  over 

"(B)  the  adjusted  basis  of  such  property, 
shall  be  treated  as  gain  which  is  ordinary  in- 
come. Such  gain  shall  be  recognized  notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  this  subtitle. 

"(b)  Depreciation  adjustments.— For  pur- 
poses of  this  section,  the  term  'depreciation 
adjustments'  means,  in  respect  of  any  prop- 
erty, all  adjustments  attributable  to  periods 
after  December  31,  1968,  reflected  in  the  ad- 
justed basis  of  such  property  on  account  of 
deductions  (whether  in  respect  of  the  same 
or  other  property)  allowed  or  allowable  to 
the  taxpayer  or  to  any  other  person  for  ex- 
haustion, wear  and  tear,  obsolescence,  or 
amortization  (other  than  amortization  under 
section  168  (as  in  effect  before  its  repeal  by 
the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1976).  169.  185  (as  in  ef- 
fect before  its  repeal  by  the  Tax  Reform  Act 
of  1986).  188,  190,  or  193).  For  purposes  of  the 
preceding  sentence,  if  the  taxpayer  can  es- 
tablish by  adequate  records  or  other  suffi- 
cient evidence  that  the  amount  allowed  as  a 
deduction  for  any  period  was  less  than  the 
amount  allowable,  the  amount  taken  into 
account  for  such  period  shall  be  the  amount 
allowed." 

(b)  Limitation  in  Case  of  Installment 
Sales.— Subsection  (i)  of  section  453  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "1250"  the  first  place  it  ap- 
pears and  inserting  "1250  (as  in  effect  on  the 
day  before  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  En- 
hanced Economic  Recovery  Act  of  1992)",  and 

(2)  by  striking  "1250"  the  second  place  it 
appears  and  inserting  "1250  (as  so  in  effect)". 

(c)  Conforming  Amendments.— 

(1)  Subparagraph  (E)  of  section  1250(d)(4)  is 
amended— 

(A)  by  striking  "additional  depreciation" 
and  inserting  "amount  of  the  depreciation 
adjustments",  and 

(B)  by  striking  "ADDi-noNAL  depreciation" 
in  the  subparagraph  heading  and  inserting 
"depreciation  adjustments". 

(2)  Subparagraph  (B)  of  section  1250(d)(6)  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(B)  Depreciation  adjustments.— In  re- 
spect of  any  property  described  in  subpara- 
graph (A),  the  amount  of  depreciation  ad- 
justments attributable  to  periods  before  the 
distribution  by  the  partnership  shall  be— 

"(i)  the  amount  of  gain  to  which  subjection 
(a)  would  have  applied  if  such  property  had 
been  sold  by  the  partnership  immediately  be- 
fore the  distribution  at  its  fair  market  value 
at  such  time,  reduced  by 

"(ii)  the  amount  of  such  gain  to  which  sec- 
tion 751(b)  applied." 

(3)  Subsection  (d)  of  section  1250  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  paragraph  (10). 

(4)  Section  1250  is  amended  by  striking  sub- 
sections (e)  and  (f)  and  by  redesignating  sub- 
sections (g)  and  (h)  as  subsections  (e)  and  (f), 
respectively. 

(5)  Paragraph  (5)  of  section  48(q)  is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 

"(5)  Recapture  of  Reduction.— For  pur- 
poses of  sections  1245  and  1250,  any  reduction 
under  this  subsection  shall  be  treated  as  a 
deduction  allowed  for  depreciation." 

(6)  Clause  (i)  of  section  267(e)(5)(D)  is 
amended  by  striking  "section  1250(a)(1)(B)" 
and  inserting  "section  1250(a)(1)(B)  (as  in  ef- 
fect on  the  day  before  the  date  of  enactment 
of  the  Enhanced  Economic  Recovery  Act  of 
1992)". 

(7)(A)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  291  is 
amended  by  striking  paragraph  (1)  and  by  re- 
designating paragraphs  (2),  (3),  (4),  and  (5),  as 
paragraphs  (1).  (2),  (3),  and  (4),  respectively. 


(B)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  291  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)  Special  Rule  for  Pollution  Control 
Facilities.- Section  168  shall  apply  with  re- 
spect to  that  portion  of  the  basis  of  any 
property  not  taken  into  account  under  sec- 
tion 169  by  reason  of  subsection  (a)(4)." 

(C)  Section  291  is  amended  by  striking  sub- 
section (d)  and  redesignating  subjection  (e) 
as  subsection  (d). 

(D)  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  291(d)  (as  re- 
designated by  subparagraph  (O)  is  hereby  re- 
pealed. 

(E)  Subparagraph  (A)  of  section  265(b)(3)  is 
amended  by  striking  "•291(e)(1)(B)"  and  in- 
serting ""291(d)(1)(B)". 

(F)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  1277  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  "291(e)(l)(B)(ii)"  and  inserting 
"291(l)(B)(li)"'. 

(10)  Subsection  (d)  of  section  1017  is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 

"(d)  Recapture  of  deductions.- For  pur- 
poses of  sections  1245  and  1250— 

"(1)  any  property  the  basis  of  which  is  re- 
duced under  this  section  and  which  is  neither 
section  1245  property  nor  section  1250  prop- 
erty shall  be  treated  as  section  1245  property, 
and 

""(2)  any  reduction  under  this  section  shall 
be  treated  as  a  deduction  allowed  for  depre- 
ciation." 

(11)  Paragragh  (5)  of  section  7701(e)  is 
amended  by  striking  "'(relating  to  low-in- 
come housing)"  and  inserting  ""(as  in  effect 
on  the  day  before  the  date  of  enactment  of 
the  Enhanced  Economic  Recovery  Act  of 
1992)". 

(d)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  disposi- 
tions made  on  or  after  February  1,  1992,  in 
taxable  years  ending  on  or  after  such  date. 

Subtitle  B— Provisions  Relating  to  Passive 
Losses  and  Depreciation 

SEC.  121.  PASSIVE  LOSS  RELIEF  FOR  REAL  ES- 
TATE DEVELOPERS. 

(a)  Treatment  of  Real  Estate  Develop- 
ment Activities.— Subsection  (c)  of  section 
469  (relating  to  the  limitation  on  passive  ac- 
tivity losses  and  credits)  is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(7)  Real  estate  development  AcrivrrY.- 
The  real  estate  development  activity  of  a 
taxpayer  shall  be  treated  as  a  single  trade  or 
business  activity  that  is  not  a  rental  activ- 
ity." 

(b)  Definition.— Subsection  (j)  of  section 
469  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  paragraph: 

""(13)  Real  estate  development  activ- 
ity.— 

'"(A)  In  general.— The  real  estate  develop- 
ment activity  of  a  taxpayer  shall  include  all 
activities  of  the  taxpayer  (determined  with- 
out regard  to  subsection  (c)(7)  and  this  para- 
graph) in  which  the  taxpayer  actively  par- 
ticipates and  that  consist  of  the  performance 
of  real  estate  development  services  and  the 
rental  of  any  qualified  real  property. 

"(B)  Real  estate  development  serv- 
ices.—For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  real 
estate  development  sevlces  include  only  the 
construction,  substantial  renovation,  and 
management  of  real  property  and  the  lease- 
up  and  sale  of  real  property  in  which  the  tax- 
payer holds  an  Interest  of  not  less  than  10 
percent. 

""(C)  Qualified  real  property.— For  pur- 
poses of  this  paragraph,  the  term  '"qualified 
real  property"  means  any  real  property  that 
was  constructed  substantially  renovated  in 
an  activity  of  the  taxpayer  at  a  time  when 
the  taxpayer  materially  participated  in  such 
activity. 

(c)  Effective  date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  are  effective  for  taxable 
years  ending  on  or  after  December  31.  1992. 


SEC.  122.  SPECIAL  ALLOWANCE  FOR  EQUIFMCNT 
ACQUIRED  IN  IMt. 

(A)  In  General.— Section  168  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(j)  Special  Rule  for  Equipment  Ac- 
quired in  1992.— 

"(1)  additional  allowance.— There  shall 
be  allowed,  in  addition  to  the  reasonable  al- 
lowance provided  for  by  section  167(a),  a  de- 
preciation deduction  determined  under  para- 
graph (2)  with  respect  to  qualifled  equip- 
ment. 

"(2)  DETERMINA-nON  OF  ADDITIONAL  ALLOW- 
ANCE.— 

"(A)  In  general.— The  additional  allow- 
ance shall  equal  15  percent  of  the  purchase 
price  of  the  qualified  equipment. 

"(B)  Purchase  price.— For  purposes  of 
paragraph  (A),  the  purchase  price  of  qualified 
equipment  shall  equal  its  cost  to  the  tax- 
payer. In  the  case  of  self-constructed  prop- 
erty that  is  qualified  equipment  under  para- 
graph (4)(D),  cost  is  determined  on  the  date 
the  property  is  placed  in  service. 

"(3)  When  additional  allowance  may  be 
CLAIMED.— The  additional  allowance  may  be 
claimed  in  the  tax  year  in  which  the  quali- 
fied equipment  is  placed  in  service. 

"(4)  DEFINITIONS  AND  SPECIAL  RULES.— 

""(A)  Qualified  equipment.— For  purposes 
of  this  subsection,  the  term  'qualified  equip- 
ment' means  property  that—, 

"(1)  is  new  property, 

"(11)  is  section  1245  property  (within  the 
meaning  of  section  1245(a)(3)), 

"(Hi)  is— 

"(I)  acquired  on  or  after  February  1.  1992. 
but  only  if  no  binding  contract  for  the  acqui- 
sition was  in  effect  before  that  date,  or 

"(II)  acquired  pursuant  to  a  binding  con- 
tract entered  into  on  or  after  February  1, 
1992,  and  before  January  1, 1993, 

"(iv)  is  placed  in  service  before  July  1.  1993, 
and 

"(V)  is  not  defined  as  disqualified  property 
in  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary. 

"(B)  New  property.— For  purposes  of  this 
paragraph,  property  is  new  property  if  the 
original  use  of  the  property  commences  with 
the  taxpayer  and  commences  on  or  after  Feb- 
ruary 1,  1992.  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in 
regulations,  repaired  or  reconstructed  prop- 
erty is  not  new  property,  regardless  of  the 
extent  of  the  repairs  or  reconstruction. 

""(C)  Acquire.— For  purposes  of  this  para- 
graph, a  taxpayer  is  considered  to  "acquire' 
property  on  the  date  the  taxpayer  obtains 
physical  control  or  possession  of  the  prop- 
erty, or  on  such  other  date  as  the  Secretary 
may  prescribe  by  regulations. 

"'(D)  Special  rule  for  self-constructed 
property.— If  a  taxpayer  manufactures,  con- 
structs, or  produces  property  for  the  tax- 
payer's own  use,  the  property  shall  be  treat- 
ed as  'qualified  equipment'  only  If— 

"(i)  the  property  meets  the  requirements 
of  clauses  (i),  (ii).  (iv).  and  (v)  of  paragraph 
(4KA),  and 

"(11)  the  taxpayer  begins  manufacturing, 
constructing,  or  producing  the  property  on 
or  after  February  1,  1992,  and  before  January 
1,1993. 

"(E)  Coordination  with  section  280F.— In 
the  case  of  a  passenger  automobile  (within 
the  meaning  of  section  280F(d)(5))  that  is 
qualified  equipment  under  this  subsection, 
the  Conmiissloner  shall  adjust  the  limita- 
tions of  section  280F(a)(l)  to  Uke  into  ac- 
count the  additional  allowance  under  this 
subsection.  Consistent  with  the  overall  pur- 
pose of  section  280F,  such  adjustments  shall 
be  based  on  the  threshold  cost  at  which  the 
section  280F(a)(l)  limitations  begin  to  apply. 

""(5)  Regulations.— The  Secretary  shall 
prescribe  such  regulations  as  may  be  nee- 
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ADJUSTMENTS.— Subsection  (c)  of 
167  Is  amended  by  adding-  at  the  end 
the  following  new  sentence:  "If  a  tax- 
Jalms  the  additional  allowance  pro- 
section  168(j)  with  respect  to  quall- 
Ipment  In  a  taxable  year,  the  basis  of 
qu4lifled  equipment  is  reduced  under  see- 
by  the  amount  of  the  additional  al- 
before  the  depreciation  deduction 
laragraph  (a)  is  determined  for  that 
year." 
AIternative  Minimum  Tax.— Paragraph 
s4ctlon  S6<a)  is  amended— 

inserting  "or  (Hi)'"  after  "(ll)"  in 
subparagraph  (A)(i).  and 

adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
clause: 
(llDfThe  additional  allowance  provided  by 
168(j)  for  certain  equipment  shall 
a  determining  the  amount  of  alter- 
minlmum  taxable  income.  The  basis 
adjustifent  required  for  the  additional  al- 
provided  by  section  168(J)  shall  be 
1  efore  the  depreciation  deduction  al- 
in  determining  alternative  minimum 
taxabld  Income  under  this  paragraph  is  de- 
termln  id." 
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Cjioss   REFERENCE.— Subsection   (e)   of 

1016  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 

the  following  new  paragraph: 

'or  the  order  in  which  basis  adjust- 

hould  be  made  for  depreciation  in  the 

property  with  respect  to  which  the 

additional     allowance     is     claimed 

ction  168(j).  see  section  167(c)." 

1  ;ffective    Date.— The    amendments 

ly  this  section  are  effective  February 
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ELIMINATION  OF  ACE  DEPRECIATION 
ADJUSTMENT. 

CfeNERAL  Rule.— Clause  (1)  of  section 
A)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

I  ROPERTY  PLACED  IN  SERVICE  AFTER  1989 

PR  OR  TO  FEBRUARY  1.  1992.— The  deprecla- 
defluction  with  respect  to  any  property 
n  service — 
a  taxable  year  beginning  after  1989, 


ll 


(a) 

56(g)(4) 

"(i) 

AND 

tion 
placed 

•'(I) 
and 

"(II)  brior  to  February  1,  1992,  shall  be  de- 
termln  id  under  the  alternative  system  of 
section  168(g). 

(b)  Effective  Date.— The  amendment 
made  b  f  this  section  shall  apply  for  property 
placed  n  service  on  or  after  February  1,  1992. 
Sub(  itle  C— Provisions  Relating  to  Real 
E^t  ite  Investments  by  Pension  Funds 

see.    141-    REAL    PROPERTY    ACQUIRED    BY    A 
QUAUFIED  ORGANIZATION. 

1  <TERESTS     IN     MORTGAGES.- The     last 

of    subparagraph    (B)    of    section 

is   hereby   transferred   to  subpara- 

K)  of  section  514(c)(9)  and  added  at  the 


^^0DIFICAT10NS  OF  EXCEPTIONS.— Para- 

of  section  514(c)  Is  amended  by  add- 

he  end  thereof  the  following  new  sub- 


3PECIAL  RULES  FOR  PURPOSES  OF  THE 

For  purposes  of  section 
(B),  except  as  otherwise  provided  by 
ons,  the  following  additional   rules 


III 


]  or  : 


GENERAL.— 

purposes  of  clauses  (ill)  and  (iv)  of 

subparagraph  (B),   a  lease  to  a   person   de- 

In  clause  (ill)  or  (iv)  shall  be  dis- 

if  no  more  than  10  percent  of  the 

floor  space  in  a  building  is  covered 

lease  and  if  the  lease  is  on  commer- 

1  easonable  terms. 

Clause  (v)  of  subparagraph  (B)  shall 

api|ly  to  the  extent  the  financing  is  com- 


mercially reasonable  and  Is  on  substantially 
the  same  terms  as  loans  involving  unrelated 
persons:  for  this  purpose,  standards  for  de- 
termining a  commercially  reasonable  inter- 
est rate  shall  be  provided  by  the  Secretary. 

"(11)  Qualifying  sales  out  of  fore- 
closure BY  financial  institutions.— In  the 
case  of  a  qualifying  sale  out  of  foreclosure  by 
a  financial  institution,  clauses  (1)  and  (ii)  of 
subparagraph  (B)  shall  not  apply.  For  this 
purpose,  a  'qualifying  sale  out  of  foreclosure 
by  a  financial  institution'  exists  where — 

"(I)  a  qualified  organization  acquires  real 
property  from  a  person  (a  'financial  institu- 
tion") described  in  sections  581  or  591(a)  (in- 
cluding a  person  in  receivership)  and  the  fi- 
nancial institution  acquired  the  property 
pursuant  to  a  bid  at  foreclosure  or  by  oper- 
ation of  an  agreement  or  of  process  of  law 
after  a  default  on  indebtedness  which  the 
property  secured  ('foreclosure'),  and  the  fi- 
nancial institution  treats  any  income  real- 
ized from  the  sale  or  exchange  of  the  prop- 
erty as  ordinary  income, 

"(II)  the  amount  of  the  financing  provided 
by  the  financial  institution  does  not  exceed 
the  amount  of  the  financial  institution's 
outstanding  indebtedness  (determined  with- 
out regard  to  accrued  but  unpaid  Interest) 
with  respect  to  the  property  at  the  time  of 
foreclosure, 

"(III)  the  financing  provided  by  the  finan- 
cial institution  is  commercially  reasonable 
and  is  on  substantially  the  same  terms  as 
loans  between  unrelated  persons  for  sales  of 
foreclosed  property  (for  this  purpose,  stand- 
ards for  determining  a  commercially  reason- 
able interest  rate  shall  be  provided  by  the 
Secretary),  and 

"(IV)  the  amount  payable  pursuant  to  the 
financing  that  is  determined  by  reference  to 
the  revenue,  income,  or  profits  derived  from 
the  property  ('participation  feature')  does 
not  exceed  25  percent  of  the  principal 
amount  of  the  financing  provided  by  the  fi- 
nancial institution,  and  the  participation 
feature  is  payable  no  later  than  the  earlier  of 
satisfaction  of  the  financing  or  disposition  of 
the  property." 

(c)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  debt-fi- 
nanced acquisitions  of  real  estate  made  on  or 
after  February  1,  1992. 

SEC.  132.  SPECIAL  RULES  FOR  INVESTMENTS  IN 
PARTNERSHIPS. 

(a)  Modification  to  Anti-Abuse  Rules.— 
Paragraph  (9)  of  section  514(c)  (as  amended 
by  section  131  of  this  Act)  is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sub- 
paragraph: 

"(H)  Partnerships  not  involving  tax 
avoidance.— 

"(i)    DE    MINIMIS   rule    for   CERTAIN    LARGE 

partnerships.— The  provisions  of  subpara- 
graph (B)  shall  not  apply  to  an  investment  in 
a  partnership  having  at  least  250  partners 
if— 

"(I)  investments  in  the  partnership  are  or- 
ganized into  units  that  are  marketed  pri- 
marily to  individuals  expected  to  be  taxed  at 
the  maximum  rate  prescribed  for  individuals 
under  section  1, 

"(II)  at  least  50  percent  of  each  class  of  in- 
terests is  owned  by  such  individuals, 

"(III)  the  partners  that  are  qualified  orga- 
nizations owning  interests  in  a  class  partici- 
pate on  substantially  the  same  terms  as 
other  partners  owning  interests  in  that 
class,  and 

"(IV)  the  principal  purpose  of  partnership 
allocations  is  not  tax  avoidance. 

"(ii)  Exception  where  taxable  persons 
OWN  A  significant  PERCENTAGE.— In  the  case 
of  any  partnership,  other  than  a  partnership 


to  which  clause  (i)  applies,  in  which  persons 
who  are  expected  (under  the  regulations  to 
be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary),  at  the  time 
the  partnership  is  formed,  to  pay  tax  at  the 
maximum  rate  prescribed  in  section  1  or  11 
(whichever  is  applicable)  throughout  the 
term  of  the  partnership  own  at  least  a  25  per- 
cent Interest,  the  provisions  of  subparagraph 
(B)  shall  not  apply  if  the  partnership  satis- 
fies the  requirements  of  subparagraph  (E)." 

(b)  Publicly  traded  Partnerships;  Unre- 
lated Business  Income  from  Partner- 
ships.—Subsection  (c)  of  section  512  is 
amended  by  striking  paragraph  (2)  (relating 
to  publicly  traded  partnerships),  by  redesig- 
nating paragraph  (3)  as  paragraph  (2).  and  by 
striking  "paragraph  (1)  or  (2)"  in  paragraph 
(2)  (as  so  redesignated)  and  inserting  "para- 
graph (1)". 

(c)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  partner- 
ship interests  acquired  on  or  after  February 
1,  1992. 

Subtitle  D— Provisions  Affecting 

Homebuyers 

ate.  141.  CREDIT  FOR  FIRST-TIME  HOMEBUYERS. 

(a)  In  General.— Subpart  A  of  part  IV  of 
chapter  1  is  amended  by  inserting  after  sec- 
tion 22  the  following  new  section: 

"SEC,  13.  PURCHASE  OF  PRINCIPAL  RESIDENCE 
BY  FIRST-TIME  HOMEBUYER 

"(a)  ALLOWANCE  OF  CREDIT.— If  an  individ- 
ual who  is  a  first-time  homebuyer  purchases 
a  principal  residence  (within  the  meaning  of 
section  1034),  there  shall  be  allowed  to  such 
individual  as  a  credit  against  the  tax  im- 
posed by  this  subtitle  an  amount  equal  to  10 
percent  of  the  purchase  price  of  the  principal 
residence. 

"(b)  Limitations.— 

"(1)  Maximum  Credit.— The  credit  allowed 
under  subsection  (a)  shall  not  exceed  S5,000. 

"(2)    LIMITATION    TO    ONE    RESIDENCE.— The 

credit  under  this  section  shall  be  allowed 
with  respect  to  only  one  residence  of  the  tax- 
payer. 

"(3)  Married  individuals  filing  jointly.— 
In  the  case  of  a  husband  and  wife  who  file  a 
joint  return  under  section  6013,  the  credit 
under  this  section  is  allowable  only  if  both 
the  husband  and  wife  are  first-time  home- 
buyers,  and  the  amount  specified  under  para- 
graph (1)  shall  apply  to  the  joint  return. 

"(4)  Other  taxpayers.— In  the  case  of  indi- 
viduals to  whom  paragraph  (3)  does  not  apply 
who  together  purchase  the  same  new  prin- 
cipal residence  for  use  as  their  principal  resi- 
dence, the  credit  under  this  section  is  allow- 
able only  if  each  of  the  individuals  is  a  first- 
time  homebuyer,  and  the  sum  of  the  amount 
of  credit  allowed  to  such  individuals  shall 
not  exceed  the  lesser  of  $5,000  or  10  percent  of 
the  total  purchase  price  of  the  residence.  The 
amount  of  any  credit  allowable  under  this 
section  shall  be  apportioned  among  such  in- 
dividuals under  regulations  to  be  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary. 

"(5)  APPLICATION  with  OTHER  CREDITS.— 

"(A)  GENERAL  RULE.— The  Credit  allowed 
by  subsection  (a)  for  any  taxable  year  shall 
not  exceed  the  amount  of  the  tax  imposed  by 
this  chapter  for  the  taxable  year,  reduced  by 
the  sum  of  any  other  credits  allowable  under 
this  chapter. 

"(B)  Carryforward  of  unused  credits.— 
Any  credit  that  is  not  allowed  for  the  tax- 
able year  solely  by  reason  of  subparagraph 
(A)  shall  be  carried  forward  to  the  succeed- 
ing taxable  year  and  allowed  as  a  credit  for 
that  taxable  year.  However,  the  credit  shall 
not  be  carried  forward  more  than  5  taxable 
years  after  the  taxable  year  in  which  the  res- 
idence is  purchased. 

"(6)  Year  for  which  credit  allowed.— 
Fiftx  percent  of  the  credit  allowed  by  sub- 


section (a)  shall  be  allowed  in  the  taxable 
year  in  which  the  residence  Is  purchased  and 
the  remaining  fifty  percent  of  the  credit 
shall  be  allowed  in  the  succeeding  taxable 
year. 

"(C)  DEFINITIONS  AND  SPECIAL  RULES.— For 

purposes  of  this  section— 

"(1)  Purchase  price.— The  term  'purchase 
price'  means  the  adjusted  basis  of  the  prin- 
cipal residence  on  the  date  of  the  acquisition 
thereof. 

"(2)  First-time  homebuyer.— 

"(A)  In  general.— The  term  'first-time 
homebuyer'  means  smy  individual  if  such  in- 
dividual has  not  had  a  present  ownership  in- 
terest In  any  residence  (including  an  interest 
in  a  housing  cooperative)  at  any  time  within 
the  36-month  period  ending  on  the  date  of  ac- 
quisition of  the  residence  on  which  the  credit 
allowed  under  subsection  (a)  Is  to  be 
claimed.  An  interest  in  a  partnership,  S  cor- 
poration, or  trust  that  owns  an  interest  in  a 
residence  is  not  considered  an  interest  in  a 
residence  for  purposes  of  this  paragraph  ex- 
cept as  may  be  provided  in  regulations. 

"(B)  Certain  individuals.— Notwithstand- 
ing subparagraph  (A),  an  individual  is  not  a 
first-time  homebuyer  on  the  date  of  purchase 
of  a  residence  if  on  that  date  the  running  of 
any  period  of  time  specified  in  section  1034  Is 
suspended  under  subsection  (h)  or  (k)  of  sec- 
tion 1034  with  respect  to  that  individual. 

"(3)  Special  rules  for  certain  ac(juisi- 
TIONS.— No  credit  is  allowable  under  this  sec- 
tion if— 

"(A)  the  residence  Is  acquired  from  a  per- 
son whose  relationship  to  the  person  acquir- 
ing it  would  result  in  the  disallowance  of 
losses  under  section  267  or  707(b),  or 

"(B)  the  basis  of  the  residence  in  the  hands 
of  the  person  acquiring  it  is  determined— 

"(i)  in  whole  or  In  part  by  reference  to  the 
adjusted  basis  of  such  residence  in  the  hands 
of  the  person  from  whom  it  is  acquired,  or 

"(ii)  under  section  1014(a)  (relating  to  prop- 
erty acquired  from  a  decedent). 

"(d)  Recapture  for  Certain  Disposi- 
■noNS.— 

"(1)  In  general.— Except  as  provided  in 
paragraphs  (2)  and  (3),  if  the  taxpayer  dis- 
poses of  property  with  respect  to  the  pur- 
chase of  which  a  credit  was  allowed  under 
subsection  (a)  at  any  time  within  36  months 
after  the  date  the  taxpayer  acquired  the 
property  as  his  principal  residence,  then  the 
tax  Imposed  under  this  chapter  for  the  tax- 
able year  in  which  the  disposition  occurs  is 
increased  by  an  amount  equal  to  the  amount 
allowed  as  a  credit  for  the  purchase  of  such 
property. 

"(2)  Acquisition  of  new  residence.— If,  in 
connection  with  a  disposition  described  in 
paragraph  (1)  and  within  the  applicable  pe- 
riod prescribed  in  section  1034,  the  taxpayer 
purchases  a  new  principal  residence,  then  the 
provisions  of  paragraph  (1)  shall  not  apply 
and  the  tax  Imposed  by  this  chapter  for  the 
taxable  year  in  which  the  new  principal  resi- 
dence is  purchased  is  increased  to  the  extent 
the  amount  of  the  credit  that  could  be 
claimed  under  this  section  on  the  purchase 
of  the  new  residence  (determined  without  re- 
gard to  subsection  (e))  is  less  than  the 
amount  of  credit  claimed  by  the  taxpayer 
under  this  section. 

"(3)  Death  of  owner;  casualty  loss;  in- 
voluntary conversion;  etc.— The  provisions 
of  paragraph  (1)  do  not  apply  to— 

"(A)  a  disposition  of  a  residence  made  on 
account  of  the  death  of  any  individual  hav- 
ing a  legal  or  equitable  interest  therein  oc- 
curring during  the  36-month  period  to  which 
reference  is  made  under  paragraph  (1), 

"(B)  a  disposition  of  the  old  residence  If  it 
is  substantially  or  completely  destroyed  by  a 
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casualty  described  in  section  165(c)(3)  or 
compulsorily  or  involuntarily  converted 
(within  the  meaning  of  section  1033(a)),  or 

"(C)  a  disposition  pursuant  to  a  settlement 
in  a  divorce  or  legal  separation  proceeding 
where  the  residence  is  sold  or  the  other 
spouse  retains  the  residence  as  a  principal 
residence. 

"(e)  Property  to  Which  Section  Ap- 
plies,— 

"(1)  In  general.— The  provisions  of  this 
section  apply  to  a  principal  residence  if— 

"(A)  the  taxpayer  acquires  the  residence 
on  or  after  February  1, 1992.  and  before  Janu- 
ary 1,  1993,  or 

"(B)  the  taxpayer  enters  into,  on  or  after 
February  1,  1992,  and  before  January  1,  1993, 
a  binding  contract  to  acquire  the  residence, 
and  acquires  and  occupies  the  residence  be- 
fore July  1.  1993." 

(b)  Clerical  Amendment.— The  uble  of 
sections  for  subpart  A  of  part  IV  of  chapter 
1  is  amended  by  inserting  after  section  22  the 
following  new  item: 

"Sec.  23.  Purchase  of  principal  residence  by 
first- time  homebuyer." 

(c)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  are  effective  on  Feb- 
ruary 1,  1992. 

SEC     142.    PENALTY-FREE    WITHDRAWALS    FOR 
FIRST  HOME  PURCHASE. 

(a)  In  General.— Paragraph  (2)  of  section 
72(t)  (relating  to  exceptions  to  10-percent  ad- 
ditional tax  on  early  distributions  from 
qualified  retirement  plans),  as  amended  by 
section  213  of  the  Act,  is  further  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subparagraph: 

"(E)  Distribution  from  individual  retire- 
ment PLAN  FOR  FIRST  HOME  PURCHASE.— A  dis- 
tribution to  an  individual  from  an  Individual 
retirement  plan  with  respect  to  which  the  re- 
quirements of  paragraph  (7)  are  met." 

(b)  DEFINITIONS.— Subsection  (t)  of  section 
72  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  paragraph: 

(6)  Requirements  applicable  to  first 
HOME  purchase  DISTRIBUTION.— For  purposes 
of  paragraph  (2)(E) — 

"(A)  In  general.- The  requirements  of 
this  paragraph  are  met  with  respect  to  a  dis- 
tribution If— 

"(i)  Dollar  limit.— The  amount  of  the  dis- 
tribution does  not  exceed  the  excess  (If  any) 
of— 

"(I)  SIO.OOO.  over 

"(II)  the  sum  of  the  distributions  to  which 
paragraph  (2)(E)  previously  applied  with  re- 
spect to  the  individual  who  is  the  owner  of 
the  Individual  retirement  plan. 

"(ii)  Use  of  distribution.— The  distribu- 
tion— 

"(I)  Is  made  to  or  on  behalf  of  a  qualified 
first  home  purchaser,  and 

"(II)  is  applied  within  60  days  of  the  date  of 
distribution  to  the  purchase  or  construction 
of  a  principal  residence  of  such  purchaser. 

"(ill)  Eligible  plans.— The  distribution  Is 
not  made  from  an  individual  retirement  plan 
which— 

"(I)  is  an  Inherited  individual  retirement 
plan  (within  the  meaning  of  section 
408(d)(3)(C)(ii)),  or 

"(II)  any  part  of  the  contributions  to 
which  were  excludable  from  income  under 
section  402(c).  402(a)(7).  403(a)(4),  or  403(b)(8). 

"(B)  Qualified  first  home  purchaser.— 
For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the  term 
■qualified  first  home  purchaser'  means  the 
Individual  who  is  the  owner  of  the  individual 
retirement  plan,  but  only  If— 

"(1)  such  individual  (and,  if  married,  such 
individual's  spouse)  had  no  present  owner- 
ship interest  in  a  residence  at  any  time  with- 


in the  36-month  period  ending  on  the  date  for 
which  the  distribution  is  applied  pursuant  to 
subparagraph  (A)(ii).  and 

"(11)  subsection  (h)  or  (k)  of  section  1034  did 
not  suspend  the  running  of  any  period  of 
time  specified  in  section  1034  with  respect  to 
such  individual  on  the  day  before  the  date 
the  distribution  is  applied  pursuant  to  sub- 
paragraph (A)(il). 

"(C)  Special  rule  where  delay  in  acquisi- 
•noN.— If  any  distribution  from  an  individual 
retirement  plan  falls  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  subparagraph  (A)  solely  by  reason 
of  a  delay  or  cancellation  of  the  purchase  or 
construction  of  the  residence,  the  amount  of 
the  distribution  may  be  contributed  to  an  In- 
dividual retirement  plan  as  provided  in  sec- 
tion 408(d)(3)(A)(i),  except  that— 

"(i)  section  406(d)(3)(B)  shall  not  be  applied 
to  such  contribution,  and 

"(il)  such  amount  shall  not  be  taken  into 
account— 

"(I)  in  determining  whether  section 
408(d)(3KA)(i)  applies  to  any  other  amount, 
or 

"(II)  for  purposes  of  subclause  (II)  of  sub- 
paragraph (A)(i). 

"(D)  Principal  residence.— For  purposes 
of  this  paragraph,  the  term  'principal  resi- 
dence' has  the  meaning  given  such  term  by 
section  1034. 

"(E)  Owner.— For  purposes  of  this  para- 
graph, the  term  'owner'  means,  with  respect 
to  Buiy  individual  retirement  plan,  the  indi- 
vidual with  respect  to  whom  such  plan  was 
established." 

(c)    Effective    Date.— the    amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  distribu- 
tions on  or  after  February  1, 1992. 
TITLE  n— TAX  REUEF  FOR  FAMILIES  ACT 

OF  1992 
SEC.  Ml.  SHORT  TTTLE,  ETC. 

(a)  Short  Title.— This  title  may  be  cited 
as  the  "Tax  Relief  for  Families  Act  of  1992  ". 

(b)  Amendment  of  1986  Code.— Except  as 
otherwise  expressly  provided,  whenever  in 
this  title  an  amendment  or  repeal  is  ex- 
pressed In  terms  of  an  amendment  to,  or  re- 
peal of.  a  section  or  other  provision,  the  ref- 
erence shall  be  considered  to  be  made  to  a 
section  or  other  provision  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986. 

(c)  Section  15  Shall  not  apply.— Except 
as  otherwise  expressly  provided,  no  amend- 
ment made  by  this  title  shall  be  treated  as  a 
change  In  rate  of  tax  for  purposes  of  section 
15  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986. 

(d)  Table  of  Contents.— 

TABLE  OF  CONTENTS 
TITLE  n— TAX  RELIEF  FOR  FAMILIES 
Sec.  201.  Short  title,  etc. 

Subtitle  A— Provisions  Relating  to 

Education  and  Savings 

Sec.  211.  Deduction  for  interest  on  certain 

educational  loans. 
Sec.  212.  Flexible  individual  retirement  ac- 
counts. 
Sec.  213.  Penalty-free  withdrawals  for  cer- 
tain   educational   and   medical 
expenses. 
Subtitle  B — Other  Provisions 
Sec.  221.  Casualty  loss  on  sale  of  home;  basis 

adjustment. 
Sec.  222.  Family  tax  allowance. 
Sec.  223.  Extend  health  insurance  deduction 

for  self-employed. 
Sec.  224.  Adoption  expenses. 
Sec.  225.  Public  transit  fringe  benefit  exclu- 
sion. 
Subtitle  A — Provisions  Relating  to  Education 

and  Savings 
SEC.  211.   DEDUCTION   FOR  INTEREST  ON  CER- 
TAIN EDUCATIONAL  LOANS. 

(a)  In  General.— Paragraph  (2)  of  section 
163(h)  is  amended  by  striking  "and"  at  the 
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end  of  Jsubparagraph  (D),  by  redesi^natiner 
subpara  jn.ph  (E)  as  subparagraph  (F),  and 
by  Inse  ting  after  subparagraph  (D)  the  fol- 
lowing ;  lew  subparagraph: 

"(E)    finy    qualified    educational    interest 
(within  the  meaning  of  paragraph  (5)).  and' 

(b)  Qi  AUFiED  Educational  Interest  De- 
fined.- Subsection  (h)  of  section  163  is 
amende  I  by  redesignating  paragraph  (5)  as 
paragra  }h  (6),  and  by  inserting  after  para- 
(^ )  the  following  new  paragraph: 
F  )r  purposes  of  this  subsection- 

JUALIFIED    EDUCATIONAL    INTEREST.- 

tei  m   "qualified  educational   interest" 
i  iterest  which  is  paid  during  the  tax- 
on  qualified  educational  indebted- 
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an  organization  described  in  sec- 
c)(3)  and  exempt  from  tax  under  sec- 
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^ich  is  incurred  to  pay  qualified  edu- 
expenses  which  are  paid  or  incurred 
tijie  that  is  reasonably  contempora- 
defined  in  regulations  prescribed 
^cretary)  with  the  time  the  loan  pro- 
received. 

ALIFIED  EDUCATIONAL  EXPENSES. — 

GENERAL.— The  term  'qualified  edu- 

expenses'   means  qualified   tuition 

relt.ted  expenses  of  the   taxpayer,   the 

s  spouse  or  child  (as  defined  in  sec- 

c)(3))  for  attendance  at  an  institu- 

t  is  an  eligible  educational  institu- 

defined  in  subparagraph  (E))  at  the 

ittendance.  provided  that  the  person 

atter  ;lance  at  such  institution  is  a  quali- 

indtvidual. 

lUALIFIED   TUITION    AND    RELATED    EX- 

-The  term  "qualified  tuition  and  re- 
penses'  has  the  meaning  given  such 
section  117(b),  except  that  such  term 
in  :lude  any  reasonable  living  expenses 
q  lalifled  individual  while  living  away 
hoine  and  attending  the  educational  in- 
referred  to  in  clause  (i). 

EXCLUSION       OF       REIMBURSED       EX- 
IT the  taxpayer,  or  the  taxpayer's 
child,  is  reimbursed  for  tuition  or 
expense  by  someone  other  than  the 
or  the  taxpayer's  spouse  or  child, 
on  or  related  expense  shall  not  be 
tuition  and  related  expenses'  to 
of  the  reimbursement. 

(loORDINATlON  WITH  SAVINGS  BOND  PRO- 

-The   simount  of  qualified   tuition 

relited  expenses  for  any  taxable  year 

reduced  by  any  amount  excludable 

grt>ss  income  for  that  year  under  sec- 

(JuALiFiED  INDIVIDUAL.— An  Individual 
is  a  qu  ilifled  individual'  if  the  individual- 
is  either— 

ligh  school  graduate,  or 
(^er  18  years  of  age,  and 

enrolled  in  a  course  of  study— 
lebding  to  a  degree  or  certificate,  or 
I  slated  to  existing  or  future  full-time 


"(E)  Eligible  educational  institution,— 
An  institution  is  an  'eligible  educational  in- 
stitution' if  it  is  described  in  section  481(a)  of 
the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  and  is  eligi- 
ble to  participate  in  programs  under  title  IV 
of  such  Act. 

"(F)  Regulations.— The  Secretary  shall 
prescribe  such  regulations  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  para- 
graph, including  regrulations— 

"(1)  precluding  treatment  of  artificial  loan 
arrangements  as  qualified  educational  in- 
debtedness, 

"(11)  specifying  reasonable  repayment 
terms  for  qualified  educational  indebtedness, 
and 

"(ill)  providing  rules  for  the  application  of 
this  paragraph  to  loans  incurred  before  Feb- 
ruary 1. 1992." 

(c)  Coordination  with  Quaufied  Resi- 
dence Interest  Provision.— 

(1)  Limitation.— Clause  (11)  of  section 
163(h)(3)(C)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "(11)  LIMITATION.— The"  and 
inserting  the  following: 

"(ii)  Limitations.—" 

"(I)  The", 

(ii)  by  moving  the  text  of  such  clause  2  ems 
to  the  right,  and 

(ill)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subclause: 

"(II)  Except  as  provided  in  clause  (ill),  the 
aggregate  amount  treated  as  home  equity  in- 
debtedness for  any  period  (after  the  applica- 
tion of  subclause  (I))  shall  be  reduced  by  any 
amount  treated  by  the  taxpayer  as  qualified 
educational  indebtedness  under  subsection 
(h)(5)." 

(2)  Election.— Subparagraph  (C)  of  section 
163(h)(3)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  clause: 

"(ill)  If  the  taxpayer  elects  not  to  treat 
otherwise  qualified  educational  indebtedness 
as  qualified  educational  indebtedness,  the  re- 
duction required  by  subparagraph  (C)(il)(II) 
shall  not  apply  for  that  taxable  year." 

(d)  Exclusion  from  Definition  of  invest- 
ment Lnterest.— Subparagraph  (B)  of  section 
163(d)(3)  (defining  investment  interest)  is 
amended  by  striking  "or"  at  the  end  of 
clause  (i),  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of 
clause  (11)  and  Inserting  ",  or",  and  inserting 
after  clause  (11)  the  following  new  clause: 

"(Hi)  any  qualified  educational  interest  (as 
defined  in  subsection  (h)(5)." 

(e)  Information  Reporting.— 

(1)  Reporting  requirement.— Subpart  B  of 
part  m  of  subchapter  A  of  chapter  61  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

"SEC.     60S00.     RETURNS     RELATING     TO     EDU- 
CATIONAL interest. 

"(a)  Educational  Interest  of  $10  or 
More. — Any  person  who  receives  from  any 
individual  interest  aggregating  $10  or  more 
for  any  calendar  year  on  an  educational  loan 
described  in  section  163(h)(5)(B)  shall  make 
the  return  described  in  subsection  (b)  with 
respect  to  each  individual  from  whom  such 
interest  was  received  at  such  time  as  the 
Secretary  may  by  regulations  prescribe. 

"(b)  Form  and  Manner  of  Returns.— A  re- 
turn is  described  in  this  subsection  if  such 
return— 

"(1)  is  in  such  form  as  the  Secretary  may 
prescribe. 

"(2)  contains— 

"(A)  the  name  and  address  of  the  individ- 
ual from  whom  the  interest  described  in  sub- 
section (a)  was  received, 

"(B)  the  amount  of  such  interest  received 
for  the  calendar  year,  and 

"(C)  such  other  information  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  prescribe. 


"(c)  Statements  to  be  Furnished  to  Indi- 
viduals With  Respect  to  Whom  Informa- 
tion is  Required.— E^very  person  required  to 
make  a  return  under  subsection  (a)  shall  fur- 
nish to  each  individual  whose  name  is  re- 
quired to  be  set  forth  in  such  return  a  writ- 
ten statement  showing— 

"(1)  the  name  and  address  of  the  person  re- 
quired to  make  such  return,  and 

"(2)  the  aggregate  amount  of  interest  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (a)  received  by  the  per- 
son required  to  make  such  return  from  the 
individual  to  whom  the  statement  is  re- 
quired to  be  furnished. 

The  written  statement  required  under  the 
preceding  sentence  shall  be  furnished  on  or 
before  January  31  of  the  year  following  the 
calendar  year  for  which  the  return  under 
subsection  (a)  was  required  to  be  made." 

(2)  Clerical  amendment.— The  table  of 
sections  for  such  subpart  B  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

Sec.  60500.  Returns  regarding  educational  in- 
terest." 

(f)    Effective    Date.— The    amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  interest 
paid  on  or  after  July  1.  1992. 
SEC.    213.    FLEXIBLE    INDIVIDUAL    RETIREMENT 
ACCOUNTS. 

(a)  In  General.— Subchapter  B  of  chapter  1 
(relating  to  computation  of  taxable  income) 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  part: 

"PART  Xn— FLEXIBLE  INDIVIDUAL 
RETmEMEfn"  ACCOUNTS 
"Sec.  292.  Special  rules  for  flexible  individual 
retirement  accounts. 

«SEC.  292.  SPECIAL  RULES  FOR  FLEXTOLE  INDI- 
VIDUAL retirement  ACCOUNTS. 

"(a)  General  Rule.— For  purposes  of  this 
title,  in  the  case  of  a  flexible  individual  re- 
tirement account — 

"(1)  the  taxation  of  such  account  shall  be 
determined  under  subsection  (d),  and 

'"(2)  the  taxation  of  any  distributions  from 
such  account  shall  be  determined  under  sub- 
section (e). 

"'(b)  Flexible  Individual  Retirement  Ac- 
count Defined.— For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  term  "flexible  individual  retirement 
account'  means  a  trust  created  or  organized 
in  the  United  States  for  the  exclusive  benefit 
of  an  Individual  and  the  individual's  bene- 
ficiaries, but  only  if  the  written  governing 
instrument  creating  the  trust  meets  the  fol- 
lowing requirements: 

"(1)  No  contribution  will  be  accepted  un- 
less it  is  in  cash,  and  contributions  will  not 
be  accepted  for  the  taxable  ysar  on  behalf  of 
any  individual  in  excess  of  S2,500. 

"(2)  The  trustee  is  a  bank  (as  defined  in 
section  408(n))  or  such  other  person  who  dem- 
onstrates to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Secretary 
that  the  manner  in  which  such  other  person 
will  administer  the  trust  will  be  consistent 
with  the  requirements  of  tills  section. 

"(3)  No  part  of  the  trust  assets  will  be  in- 
vested in  insurance  contracts  or  collectibles 
(within  the  meaning  of  section  40e(m)). 

"(4)  The  interest  of  the  individual  in  the 
balance  in  such  individual's  account  is  non- 
forfeitable. 

"(5)  The  assets  of  the  trust  will  not  be 
commingled  with  other  property  except  in  a 
common  trust  fund  or  common  investment 
fund. 

"(c)  Contributions  to  Flexible  Individ- 
ual Retirement  accounts.— 

"(1)  Form  of  contribution.— No  amount 
may  be  contributed  to  a  flexible  individual 
retirement  account  unless  such  amount  is 
paid  in  cash  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  individual 
for  whom  such  account  is  maintained. 


"(2)  Contribution  limits.— 

"(A)  In  general.— Except  as  provided  in 
this  subsection,  the  aggregate  amount  of 
contributions  for  any  taxable  year  to  all 
flexible  individual  retirement  accounts 
maintained  for  the  benefit  of  an  individual 
shall  not  exceed  the  lesser  of— 

"'(1)  J2,500,  or 

""(ii)  an  amount  equal  to  the  compensation 
includible  in  the  individual's  gross  income 
for  such  taxable  year. 

"(B)  Married  individuals  filing  joint  re- 
TURNS.- For  purposes  of  subparagraph 
(A)(ii),  in  the  case  of  married  individuals  fil- 
ing a  joint  return  under  section  6013  for  the 
taxable  year,  the  compensation  of  each  of 
such  individuals  for  such  taxable  year  shall 
be  treated  as  equal  to  one-half  of  the  aggre- 
gate compensation  of  both  individuals. 

""(C)  Compensation.— For  purposes  of  this 
paragraph,  the  term  'compensation'  has  the 
meaning  given  such  term  by  section  219(f)(1). 

"(3)  Limitation  based  on  adjusted  gross 
income.— 

"(A)  In  general.— No  contribution  may  be 
made  during  a  taxable  year  to  a  flexible  indi- 
vidual retirement  account  maintained  for 
the  benefit  of  the  taxpayer  if  the  taxpayer's 
adjusted  gross  income  exceeds  the  applicable 
dollar  amount. 

"(B)  Applicable  dollar  amount.— For 
purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the  term  'appli- 
cable dollar  amount'  means — 

""(1)  in  the  case  of  a  taxpayer  filing  a  joint 
return,  S120,000, 

"(ii)  in  the  case  of  a  taxpayer  who  is  a  sur- 
viving spouse  (as  defined  in  section  2(a))  or 
who  is  a  head  of  a  household  (as  defined  in 
section  2(b)),  S100,000,  or 

"'(Hi)  in  the  case  of  any  other  taxpayer, 
S60,000. 

""(C)  Special  rule  for  married  individ- 
uals filing  separate  returns.— In  the  case 
of  a  married  individual  filing  a  separate  re- 
turn whose  adjusted  gross  income  does  not 
exceed  the  applicable  dollar  limit,  such  indi- 
vidual's adjusted  gross  income  shall  be  treat- 
ed as  exceeding  such  limit  if  the  aggregate 
adjusted  gross  income  of  such  Individual  and 
the  individual's  spouse  exceeds  $120,000. 

"(D)  Marital  status.— Subparagraph  (C) 
shall  not  apply  to  any  individual  who  is  not 
treated  as  married  under  the  rules  of  section 
219(g)(4). 

"(E)  Adjusted  cross  income.— For  pur- 
poses of  this  paragraph,  the  term  'adjusted 
gross  income'  has  the  meaning  given  such 
term  by  section  219(g)(3)(A). 

"(4)  No  contribution  in  case  of  depend- 
ents.- No  contribution  may  be  made  during 
a  taxable  year  to  a  flexible  individual  retire- 
ment account  maintained  for  the  benefit  of 
an  individual  with  respect  to  whom  a  deduc- 
tion under  section  151(c)  is  allowable  to  an- 
other taxpayer  for  a  taxable  year  beginning 
in  the  calendar  year  in  which  the  individ- 
ual's taxable  year  begins. 

"(5)  Transfers  permitted.- 

"(A)  IN  GENERAL.— In  the  case  of  a  transfer 
by  a  trustee  of  a  flexible  individual  retire- 
ment account  maintained  for  the  benefit  of 
an  individual  to  a  trustee  of  another  flexible 
individual  retirement  account  maintained 
for  the  benefit  of  such  individual,  such  trans- 
fer shall  not  be  treated  as  a  contribution  for 
purposes  of  this  section. 

'"(B)  iNFORMA-noN  PROVIDED.— A  trustee 
making  a  transfer  described  in  subparagraph 
(A)  shall  provide  to  the  other  trustee  such 
information  as  the  Secretary  requires  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  section. 

"(d)  Tax  Treatment  of  accounts.— 

"(1)  In  general. — Except  as  provided  in 
paragraph  (2),  a  flexible  individual  retire- 


ment account  is  exempt  from  taxation  under 
this  subtitle. 

"(2)  Unrelated  business  income,— a  flexi- 
ble individual  retirement  account  shall  be 
subject  to  the  tax  imposed  by  section  511  (re- 
lating to  imposition  of  tax  on  unrelated  busi- 
ness income  of  charitable,  etc.  organiza- 
tions). 

"(3)  Pooling  arrangements  permitted.- a 
common  trust  fund  or  common  investment 
fund  consisting  of  flexible  individual  retire- 
ment accounts  assets  which  is  exempt  from 
taxation  under  this  subtitle  shall  not  be 
treated  as  failing  to  be  exempt  from  taxation 
under  this  subtitle  solely  by  reason  of  the 
participation  or  inclusion  in  such  fund  of  as- 
sets of— 

"(A)  a  trust  exempt  from  taxation  under 
section  501(a)  which  is  part  of  a  plan  de- 
scribed in  section  401(a),  or 

"(B)  an  individual  retirement  plan  exempt 
from  taxation  under  section  408(e)(1). 

"(4)  Cessation  of  treatment  as  ac- 
count.— 

"(A)  In  general.— If  during  any  taxable 
year  of  an  individual  for  whom  a  flexible  in- 
dividual retirement  account  is  maintained 
the  requirements  of  subsection  (b)  are  not 
met  with  respect  to  such  account,  the  ac- 
count shall  cease  to  be  a  flexible  individual 
retirement  account  as  of  the  first  day  of 
such  taxable  year. 

"(B)  Account  treated  as  distributing  all 
ITS  assets.— In  any  case  in  which  any  ac- 
count ceases  to  be  a  flexible  individual  re- 
tirement account  by  reason  of  subparagraph 
(A)  on  the  first  day  of  any  taxable  year,  sub- 
section (e)  shall  apply  as  if  there  were  a  dis- 
tribution immediately  before  the  account 
ceased  to  be  a  flexible  individual  retirement 
account  in  an  amount  equal  to  the  fair  mar- 
ket value  (on  such  first  day)  of  all  assets  in 
the  account  (on  such  first  day). 

"(e)  Tax  Treatment  of  Distributions.— 

"(1)  In  general.— Except  as  provided  in 
this  subsection,  any  amount  paid  or  distrib- 
uted out  of  a  flexible  individual  retirement 
account  shall  not  be  included  in  the  gross  in- 
come of  the  distributee. 

"(2)  Exception  for  earnings  on  contribu- 
tions held  less  than  7  yEARS.— 

"(A)  In  general. — Any  amount  distributed 
out  of  a  flexible  individual  retirement  ac- 
count which  consists  of  earnings  allocable  to 
contributions  made  to  the  account  during 
the  7-year  period  ending  on  the  day  before 
such  distribution  shall  be  Included  in  the 
gross  income  of  the  distributee  for  the  tax- 
able year  in  which  the  distribution  occurs. 

"(B)  10-PERCENT  additional  TAX  ON  EARN- 
INGS on  CONTRIBUTIONS  HELD  LESS  THAN  3 
YEARS.— 

"(i)  In  GENERAL.— If  any  amount  described 
in  subparagraph  (A)  consists  of  earnings  allo- 
cable to  contributions  made  during  the  3- 
year  period  ending  on  the  day  before  the  dis- 
tribution, the  tax  imposed  by  this  chapter  on 
the  distributee  for  the  taxable  year  in  which 
such  distribution  occurs  shall  be  increased 
by  an  amount  equal  to  10  percent  of  such 
earnings. 

"(ii)  Exception  for  distributions  on 
DEATH.— Clause  (i)  shall  not  apply  to  dis- 
tributions made  to  a  beneficiary  (or  the  es- 
tate of  the  individual)  on  the  death  of  the  in- 
dividual. 

"(C)  Ordering  rule.— 

"(i)  First-in,  first-out  rule.— Distribu- 
tions from  a  flexible  individual  retirement 
account  shall  be  treated  as  having  been 
made — 

"(I)  first  from  the  earliest  contribution 
(and  earnings  allocable  thereto)  remaining 
in  the  account  at  the  time  of  the  distribu- 
tion, and 


"(II)  then  from  other  contributions  (and 
earnings  allocable  thereto)  in  the  order  in 
which  made. 

"(11)  Allocations  between  contributions 
and  earnings.- Any  portion  of  a  distribution 
allocated  to  a  contribution  (and  earnings  al- 
locable thereto)  shall  be  treated  as  allocated 
first  to  the  earnings  and  then  to  the  con- 
tribution. 

"(Hi)  ALLOCA-noN  OF  EARNINGS.- Earnings 
shall  be  allocated  to  a  contribution  in  such 
manner  as  the  Secretary  may  by  regulations 
prescribe. 

"(iv)  Contributions  in  the  same  year.— 
Under  regulations,  all  contributions  made 
during  the  same  taxable  year  may  be  treated 
as  1  contribution  for  purposes  of  this  sub- 
paragraph. 

"(3)  Other  amounts  treated  as  distribu- 
tions.—For  purposes  of  this  subsection— 

"(A)  In  GENERAL.- In  the  case  of  any  dis- 
tributable event— 

"(i)  there  shall  be  treated  as  distributed 
during  the  taxable  year  in  which  the  event 
occurs  to  the  Individual  for  whom  the  flexi- 
ble Individual  retirement  account  is  main- 
tained an  amount  equal  to  the  distiibutable 
amount,  and 

"(ii)  any  earnings  after  the  date  of  the  dis- 
tributable event  which  (as  determined  under 
regulations)  are  allocable  to  the  distribut- 
able amount  shall  be  treated  as  distributed 
to  such  individual  in  the  taxable  year  In 
which  earned. 

"(B)  Tax  treatment  of  amounts.- 

"(1)  In  general.— Except  as  provided  in 
this  subparagraph,  paragraph  (2)  shall  apply 
to  any  amount  treated  as  distributed  under 
subparagraph  (A). 

"(ii)  Subsequent  earnings.— Notwith- 
standing paragraph  (2),  any  earnings  treated 
as  distributed  under  subi>aragraph  (A)(H)— 

"(I)  shall  be  included  in  gross  income  in 
the  taxable  year  in  which  treated  as  distrib- 
uted, and 

"(II)  shall  be  subject  to  the  additional  tax 
under  paragraph  (2)(B)  for  such  taxable  year, 
except  that  paragraph  (2)(B)  shall  be  applied 
by  substituting  '20  percent'  for  '10  percent'. 

"(Hi)  Exception  for  excess  contribu- 
■nONS.— In  the  case  of  a  distributable  event 
described  in  subparagraph  (C)(ii)  (relating  to 
excess  contributions)  which  occurs  by  reason 
of  a  contribution  not  permitted  under  sub- 
section (c)(4).  any  amount  required  to  be  in- 
cluded in  gross  income  (or  any  additional  tax 
imposed)  by  reason  of  this  paragraph  shall  be 
included  in  the  gross  income  of  (or  imposed 
on)  the  taxpayer  entitled  to  the  deduction 
under  section  151(c)  for  the  individual  for 
whom  the  account  is  maintained. 

"(iv)  Actual  distributions.— If  any  por- 
tion of  any  distributable  amount  and  any 
earnings  allocable  to  such  amount  are  actu- 
ally distributed  from  the  account  during  any 
taxable  year,  this  paragraph  shall  cease  to 
apply  to  any  earnings  attributable  to  such 
portion  for  periods  following  such  distribu- 
tion. 

"(C)  Distributable  event.— For  purposes 
of  this  paragraph,  the  following  are  distrib- 
utable events: 

"(i)  The  use  of  a  flexible  individual  retire- 
ment account  (or  any  portion  thereoO  as  se- 
curity for  a  loan. 

"(ii)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (4),  a 
contribution  to  a  flexible  individual  retire- 
ment account  in  excess  of  the  amount  al- 
lowed under  subsection  (c). 

"(Hi)  Any  other  event  to  the  extent,  and 
subject  to  such  terms  and  conditions,  as  the 
Secretary  may  prescribe  by  regulations  in 
order  to  accomplish  the  purposes  of,  or  to 
prevent  abuse  of,  this  section. 
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Distributable    amount.— For    pur- 
this  paragraph,  the  term  'distribut- 
anlount'  means  the  following: 

the  case  of  a  distributable  event  de- 
In  subparagraph  (C)(i),  the  amount  in 
account  used  as  security  for  a  loan. 

3  the  case  of  a  distributable  event  de- 
in  subparagraph  (CHii).  the  amount 
ekcess  contribution. 
In  any  other  case,  the  amount  deter- 
1  nder  regulations. 

1  Access  contributions  returned  se- 
date OF  RETURN.— 
IN  GENERAL.— Paragraph  (2)  shall  not 
the  distribution  of  any  contribution 
duting  a  taxable  year  to  a  flexible  indi- 
etirement  account  to  the  extent  that 
CO  itribution  exceeds  the  amount  allow- 
un  ler  subsection  (c)  by  reason  of  para- 
3)  or  (4 )  thereof  if— 
the  time  of  making  such  contribu- 
t|e   taxpayer  in  good  faith   believed 
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any  case  to  which  subsection  (c)(3) 
the  taxpayer's  adjusted  gross  income 
exceed  the  applicable  dollar  limit 
s|ibsectlon  (c)(3),  or 
a  any  case  to  which  subsection  (c)(4) 
the  Individual  for  whom  the  account 
maii^ined  would  not  be  the  dependent  of 
ind  ividual  for  purposes  of  section  151(c), 
i  ach  distribution  is  received  on  or  be- 
last  day  of  the  taxable  year  follow- 
taxable  year,  and 

such  distribution  is  accompanied  by 

ami  unt  of  earnings  actually  attributable 

excess  contribution. 

Limitation    on    amount.— Subpara- 

L)  shall  apply  only  to  that  portion  of 

amount  of  the  distributions  which  does 

the  limitation  under  subsection 

earnings  actually  attributable  to 

on). 

arnings. — Any  earnings  described  in 

(A)(iii)  shall  be  Included  in  the 

ii^come  of  the  individual  for  whom  the 

is  established  (or  in   the  case  de- 

in   subclause   (II)   of  subparagraph 

taxpayer  entitled  to  the  deduction 

section  151(c))  for  the  taxable  year  in 

is  received. 

iJlANSFERS.- 

GENERAL.— Paragraph  (2)  shall  not 
any  distribution  which  is  a  transfer 
subsection  (c)(5)  applies. 

:;ONTRIBUTION    PERIOD     FOR    AMOUNTS 

—For    purposes   of   paragraph 

flexible   individual   retirement  ac- 

which  any  amounts  are  transferred 

transfer  to  which  subsection  (c)(5)  ap- 

stjall  be  treated  as  having  held  such 

during  any  period  such  amounts 

(or  treated  as  held  under  this  sub- 

)  by  the  account  from  which  trans- 
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IpiANSFER  OF  ACCOUNT  INCIDENT  TO  DI- 

Rules  Similar  to  the  rules  of  section 
shall  apply  to  a  flexible  individual 
account. 
Rules.— 

)ISALLOWANCE     OF     LOSSES.— No     lOSS 

allowed  in  connection  with  a  con- 
to,  or  distribution  from,  a  flexible 
retirement  account. 

IJSTRIBUTION  INCLUDES  PAYMENT.— For 

of  this  section,  the  term  "distribu- 
any  payment,  and  the  term 
'  includes  any  payee. 

COMMUNITY  PROPERTY  LAWS.— This  Sec- 

be  applied  without  regard  to  any 
property  laws. 
CjjSTODiAL  ACCOUNTS.— For  purposes  of 
a  custodial  account  shall  be 
is  a  trust  if— 


"(A)  The  assets  of  such  account  are  held  by 
a  bank  (as  defined  in  section  408(n))  or  such 
other  person  who  demonstrates,  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  Secretary,  that  the  manner  in 
which  such  other  person  will  administer  the 
account  will  be  consistent  with  the  require- 
ments of  this  section,  and 

"(B)  the  custodial  account  would,  except 
for  the  fact  that  it  is  not  a  trust,  constitute 
a  flexible  individual  retirement  account  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (b). 

For  purposes  of  this  title,  in  the  case  of  a 
custodial  account  treated  as  a  trust  by  rea- 
son of  the  preceding  sentence,  the  custodian 
of  such  account  shall  be  treated  as  the  trust- 
ee thereof. 

"(g)  REPORTS.— The  trustee  of  a  flexible  in- 
dividual retirement  account  shall  make  such 
reports  regarding  such  account  to  the  Sec- 
retary and  to  the  individual  for  whose  bene- 
fit the  account  is  maintained  with  respect  to 
contributions  (and  the  years  to  which  such 
contributions  relate),  distributions  and  such 
other  matters  as  the  Secretary  may  require 
under  regulations.  Such  reports  shall  be  filed 
with  the  Secretary  and  furnish  to  such  indi- 
viduals at  such  time  and  in  such  manner  as 
the  Secretary  may  prescribe. 

"(h)  Certain  Transfers  From  Individual 
Retirement  Plans.— 

"(1)  QUAUFIED  transfers  NOT  TREATED  AS 

contributions.— A  qualified  transfer  from  an 
individual  retirement  plan  to  a  flexible  indi- 
vidual retirement  account  shall  not  be  treat- 
ed as  a  contribution  for  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

"(2)  Tax  treatment  of  amounts  trans- 
ferred.- 

"(A)  Ln  general.— Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law,  in  the  case  of  a  quali- 
fied transfer — 

"(i)  there  shall  be  included  in  gross  income 
any  amount  which,  but  for  the  qualified 
transfer,  would  be  includible  in  gross  in- 
come, but 

"(ii)  section  72(t)  shall  not  apply  to  such 
amount. 

"(B)  Time  for  inclusion.— Any  amount  In- 
cludible in  gross  income  under  subparagraph 
(A)  with  respect  to  the  amount  transferred 
shall  be  includible  ratably  over  the  4-taxable 
year  period  beginning  in  the  taxable  year  in 
which  the  amount  was  paid  or  distributed 
out  of  the  individual  retirement  plan. 

"(3)  Qualified  transfer.— For  purposes  of 
this  section,  the  term  'qualified  transfer' 
means  a  transfer  to  a  flexible  individual  re- 
tirement account  that^ 

"(A)  is  made  from  an  individual  retirement 
plan  out  of  amounts  that  are  not  attrib- 
utable to  contributions  that  were  excludable 
from  income  under  sections  402(a)(5), 
402(a)(7),  403(a)(4),  or  403(b)(8). 

"(B)  is  made  to  a  flexible  individual  retire- 
ment account  contributions  to  which  are  not 
prohibited  under  paragraphs  (3)  or  (4)  of  sub- 
section (c), 

"(C)  meets  the  requirements  of  section 
408(d)(3),  and 

"(D)  is  made  between  February  1,  1992  and 
December  31, 1992. 

"(1)  Cross  Reference.— 

"For  taxes  on  prohibited  transactions  in- 
volving a  flexible  individual  re- 
tirement account,  see  section 
4975." 

(b)  Tax  on  Prohibited  Transacthons.— 
Section  4975  (relating  to  prohibited  trans- 
actions) is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  ",  or  a  flexible  individual 
retirement  account  described  in  section 
292(b)"  after  "described  in  section  408(b)"  in 
subsection  (e)(1),  and 


(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  subsection  (h) 
the  following  new  sentence:  "This  subsection 
shall  not  apply  to  any  tax  imposed  with  re- 
spect to  a  flexible  individual  retirement  ac- 
count (as  defined  in  section  292(b))." 

(c)  Failure  to  Provide  Reports  on  Flexi- 
ble Individual  Retirement  Accounts.— Sec- 
tion 6693  (relating  to  a  failure  to  provide  re- 
ports on  individual  retirement  accounts  or 
annuities)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "OR  ON  FLEXIBLE  IIWI- 
VIDUAL  RETIREMENT  ACCOUNTS"  after 
"ANNUITIES"  in  the  heading  of  such  section, 
and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  subsection  (a) 
the  following  new  sentence:  "The  person  re- 
quired by  section  292(g)  to  file  a  report  re- 
garding a  flexible  individual  retirement  ac- 
count at  the  time  and  in  the  manner  re- 
quired by  such  section  shall  pay  a.  penalty  of 
S50  for  each  failure  unless  it  is  shown  that 
such  failure  is  due  to  reasonable  cause." 

(d)  Common  Funds.— Section  408(e)(6)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(6)  Commingung  individual  retirement 
account  amounts  ln  certain  common  trust 
funds  and  common  investment  funds.— Any 
common  trust  fund  or  common  investment 
fund  consisting  of  Individual  retirement  ac- 
count assets  which  is  exempt  from  taxation 
under  this  subtitle  does  not  cease  to  be  ex- 
empt on  account  of  the  participation  or  in- 
clusion of  assets  of— 

"(A)  a  trust  exempt  from  taxation  under 
section  501(a)  which  is  part  of  a  plan  de- 
scribed in  section  401(a),  or 

"(B)  a  flexible  individual  retirement  ac- 
count exempt  from  taxation  under  section 
292." 

(e)  Clerical  Amendments.- 

(1)  The  table  of  parts  for  subchapter  B  of 
chapter  1  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  item: 

"Part  XII.  Flexible  individual  retirement  ac- 
counts." 

(2)  The  table  of  sections  for  subchapter  B 
of  chapter  68  is  amended  by  inserting  "or  on 
flexible  individual  retirement  accounts" 
after  "annuities"  in  the  item  relating  to  sec- 
tion 6693. 

(f)  Effective    Date.— The    amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  December  31,  1991. 
SEC.    213.    PENALTY-FREE    WITHDRAWALS    FOR 

CERTAIN  EDUCATIONAL  AND  MEDI- 
CAL EXPENSES. 

(a)  In  General.— Paragraph  (2)  of  section 
72(t)  (relating  to  exceptions  to  10-percent  ad- 
ditional tax  on  early  distributions  from 
qualified  retirement  plans)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subparagraph: 

"(D)  Distributions  from  certain  plans 
for  educational  expenses.— Distributions 
to  an  individual  from  an  individual  retire- 
ment plan  to  the  extent  such  distributions 
do  not  exceed  the  qualified  higher  education 
expenses  (as  defined  in  paragraph  (6))  of  the 
taxpayer  for  the  taxable  year." 

(b)  Financially  Devastating  Medical  Ex- 
penses.- 

(1)  In  general.— Section  72(t)(3)(A)  is 
amended  by  striking  "(B),". 

(2)  Application  of  medical  rules  to  cer- 
tain relatives.— Section  72(t)(2)(B)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence:  "For  purposes  of 
this  subparagraph,  a  child,  grandchild,  or 
lineal  ascendant  of  the  taxpayer  shall  be 
treated  as  a  dependent  of  the  taxpayer  in  ap- 
plying section  213." 

(c)  DEFiNi-nONS.- Section  72(t)  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  paragraph: 


"(6)  Quaufied  higher  education  ex- 
PENSES.- For  purposes  of  paragraph  (2)(D)— 

"(A)  In  general.— The  term  'qualified 
higher  education  expenses'  means  tuition, 
fees,  books,  supplies,  and  equipment  required 
for  the  enrollment  or  attendance  of— 

"(i)  the  taxpayer, 

"(ii)  the  taxpayer's  spouse,  or 

"(iii)  the  taxpayer's  child  (as  defined  in 
section  151(c)(3)). 

at  an  eligible  educational  institution  (as  de- 
fined in  section  163(h)(5)(E)). 

"(B)  COORDINA-nON  WITH  SAVINGS  BOND  PRO- 
VISIONS.—The  amount  of  qualified  higher 
education  expenses  for  any  taxable  year 
shall  be  reduced  by  any  amount  excludable 
from  gross  income  under  section  135." 

(d)  EFFEcrriVE  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  payments 
and  distributions  on  or  after  February  1. 
1992. 

Subtitle  B — Other  Provisions 

SEC.  221.   casualty   LOSS   ON   SALE  OF  HOME; 
BASIS  adjustment. 

(a)  Casualty  Loss.— Paragraph  (3)  of  sec- 
tion 165(c)  is  amended  by  striking  the  period 
and  inserting  ",  or  from  the  sale  of  a  prin- 
cipal residence  (within  the  meaning  of  sec- 
tion 1034)." 

(b)  $100  LIMITATION  TO  APPLY.— Paragraph 
(1)  of  section  165(h)  is  amended  by  Inserting 
",  or  from  each  sale  of  a  principal  resi- 
dence," after  "theftl". 

(c)  Basis  adjustment.— Section  1016  is 
amended  by  redesignating  subsection  (e)  as 
subsection  (f)  and  by  inserting  after  sub- 
section (d)  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(e)  Increase  in  Basis  of  New  Principal 
Residence.— 

"(1)  In  general.— If— 

"(A)  the  taxpayer  sells  property  used  by 
the  taxpayer  as  his  principal  residence  (with- 
in the  meaning  of  section  1034)  ('the  old  prin- 
cipal residence')  and  realizes  a  loss  on  the 
sale,  and 

"(B)  the  taxpayer  purchases  a  new  prin- 
cipal residence  (within  the  meaning  of  sec- 
tion 1034)  within  the  time  period  described  in 
section  1034(a)  (and  taking  into  account  any 
suspension  of  such  period  under  section 
1034(h)  or  (k)). 

the  basis  of  the  new  principal  residence  shall 
be  increased  by  the  amount  of  the  loss  real- 
ized on  the  sale  of  the  old  principal  resi- 
dence, less  the  amount  treated  under  regula- 
tions prescribed  by  the  Secretary  as  a  cas- 
ualty loss  arising  from  the  sale  of  the  old 
principal  residence. 

"(2)  Regulations.— The  Secretary  shall 
prescribe  regulations  for  determining  the 
amount  that  shall  be  treated  as  a  casualty 
loss  arising  from  the  sale  of  the  old  principal 
residence." 

(d)  Cross  References.— 

(1)  Subsection  (m)  of  section  165  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"(6)  For  adjustments  to  basis  of  a  new 
principal  residence  where  a  loss  is  claimed 
under  this  section  on  sale  of  a  principal  resi- 
dence, see  section  1016(e)  and  section  1034." 

(2)  Subsection  (1)  of  section  1034  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  sentence:  "For  adjustments  to  basis  of 
the  new  principal  residence  on  sale  of  the  old 
principal  residence  at  a  loss,  see  section 
1016(e)." 

(3)  The  heading  of  paragraph  (1)  of  section 
1034  is  amended  by  striking  "Reference" 
and  inserting  "References". 

(e)  Effective  Date.— 

(1)  Casualty  loss.— The  amendments 
made  by  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  apply  to 


sales  of  principal  residences  on  or  after  Feb- 
ruary 1,  1992. 

(2)  Basis  adjustment.— The  amendments 
made  by  subsections  (c)  and  (d)  apply  to 
sales  of  principal  residences  on  or  after  Jan- 
uary 1,  1991. 

SEC.  222.  FAMILY  TAX  ALLOWANCE. 

(a)  General  Rule.— Paragraph  d)  of  sec- 
tion 151(d)  (defining  exemption  amount)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(1)  In  general. — Except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided in  this  subsection,  the  term  'exemption 
amount'  means— 

"(A)  $2,000,  or 

"(B)  in  the  case  of  an  exemption  under  sub- 
section (c)  for  a  child  who  has  not  attained 
age  19  before  the  close  of  the  calendar  year 
in  which  the  taxable  year  begins— 

"(i)  $2,425  for  taxable  years  beginning  in 
1992,  and 

"(ii)  $2,800  for  taxable  years  beginning  in 
1993  and  subsequent  years." 

(b)  Conforming  Amendments.— 

(1)  Subparagraph  (A)  of  section  151(d)(3)  of 
such  Code  Is  amended  by  striking  "the  ex- 
emption amount"  and  inserting  "each  dollar 
amount  in  effect  under  paragraph  (1)  (after 
any  adjustment  under  paragraph  (4))". 

(2)  Subparagraph  (A)  of  section  151(d)(4)  of 
such  Code  is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  "the  dollar  amount  con- 
tained in"  and  inserting  "the  dollar  amounts 
contained  in  subparagraph  (A)  and  subpara- 
graph (B)(il)  of,  and 

(B)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  sentence:  "In  the  case  of  the  $2,800 
amount  contained  in  subparagraph  (B)(ii), 
the  preceding  sentence  shall  be  applied  by 
substituting  '1992'  for  '1989'  the  first  place  it 
appears,  and  by  substituting  '1991'  for  '1988'." 

(c)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  be  effective  Octo- 
ber 1,  1992. 

SEC.  223.  EXTEND  HEALTH  INSURANCE  DEDUC- 
TION FOR  SELF-EMPLOYED. 

(a)  Extension.— Paragraph  (6)  of  section 
162(1)  (relating  to  special  rules  for  health  in- 
surance costs  of  self-employed  individuals)  is 
amended  by  striking  "June  30,  1992"  and  in- 
serting "December  31.  1993". 

(b)  EFFEcmvE  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  December  31, 1991. 

SEC.  224.  ADOPTION  EXPENSES. 

(a)  In  General.— Part  VII  of  subchapter  B 
of  chapter  1  is  amended  by  redesignating  sec- 
tion 220  as  section  221  and  by  inserting  after 
section  219  the  following  new  section: 

*SEC.  220.  SPECIAL  NEEDS  ADOPnON  EXPENSES 
DEDUCTION. 

"(a)  Allowance  of  Deduction.— In  the 
case  of  an  individual,  there  shall  be  allowed 
as  a  deduction  for  the  taxable  year  the 
amount  of  the  qualified  adoption  expenses 
paid  or  incurred  by  the  individual  for  such 
taxable  year. 

"(b)  Limitations.— 

"(1)  Maximum  dollar  amount.— The  aggre- 
gate amount  of  adoption  expenses  which  may 
be  taken  into  account  under  subsection  (a) 
with  respect  to  the  adoption  of  a  child  shall 
not  exceed  $3,000. 

"(2)  Denial  of  double  benefit.— 

"(A)  IN  GENERAL.— No  deduction  shall  be 
allowable  under  subsection  (a)  for  any  ex- 
pense for  which  a  deduction  or  credit  is  al- 
lowable under  any  other  provision  of  this 
chapter. 

"(B)  Reimbursements.— No  deduction  shall 
be  allowable  under  subsection  (a)  for  any 
qualified  adoption  expenses  for  which  a  tax- 
payer is  reimbursed.  If  a  taxpayer  is  reim- 
bursed for  qualified  adoption  expenses  for 
which  a  deduction  was  allowed  under  sub- 


section (a)  in  a  in-ior  taxable  year,  the 
amount  of  such  reimbursement  shall  be  in- 
cludible in  the  gross  income  of  the  taxpayer 
in  the  taxable  year  in  which  such  reimburse- 
ment is  received. 

"(c)  DEFiNmoNS.— For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion— 

"(1)  Qualified  adoption  expenses.— The 
term  'qualified  adoption  expenses'  means 
reasonable  and  necessary  adoption  fees, 
court  costs,  attorneys  fees,  and  other  ex- 
penses which— 

"(A)  are  directly  related  to  the  legal  adop- 
tion of  a  child  with  special  needs  by  the  tax- 
payer, 

"(B)  are  not  incurred  in  violation  of  State 
or  Federal  law,  and 

"(C)  are  of  a  type  eligible  for  reimburse- 
ment under  the  adoption  assistance  program 
under  part  E  of  title  IV  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act. 

"(2)  Child  with  specul  needs.- The  term 
'child  with  special  needs'  means  any  child 
determined  by  the  State  to  be  a  child  de- 
scribed in  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  section 
473(c)  of  the  Social  Security  Act." 

(b)  Deduction  Allowed  Whether  or  Ncjt 
Taxpayer  Itemizes  Deductions.— Sub- 
section (a)  of  section  62  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing after  paragraph  (13)  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(14)  Adoption  expenses.— The  deduction 
allowed  by  section  220  (relating  to  deduction 
for  expenses  of  adopting  a  child  with  special 
needs)." 

(c)  Clerical  Amendment.— The  table  of 
sections  for  part  vn  of  subchapter  B  of  chap- 
ter 1  is  amended  by  striking  the  item  relat- 
ing to  section  220  and  by  inserting  the  fol- 
lowing new  items: 

"Sec.  220.  Special  needs  adoption  expenses 

deduction. 
"Sec.  221.  Cross  reference." 

(d)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  adoptions 
on  or  after  February  1,  1992. 

SEC.  22S.  PUBUC  TRANSIT  FRINGE  BENEFIT  EX- 
CLUSION. 

(a)  Paragraph  (4)  of  section  132(h)  (provid- 
ing special  rules  for  determining  the  fringe 
benefits  excluded  from  income  under  section 
132)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(4)  Certain  employer-provided  trans- 
PORTA-noN  expenses.— The  term  'working 
condition  fringe'  includes — 

"(A)  parking  provided  to  an  employee  on 
or  near  the  business  premises  of  the  em- 
ployer, and 

"(B)  passes,  tokens,  fare  cards,  tickets  or 
similar  instruments  for  commuting  by  pub- 
lic transit  provided  to  an  employee  at  a  dis- 
count by  the  employer,  or  reimbursements 
by  the  employer  to  cover  all  or  part  of  the 
costs  of  such  instruments,  to  the  extent  that 
the  total  amount  of  such  discounts  or  reim- 
bursements does  not  exceed  $60  per  month." 

(b)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  be  effective  for 
discounts  and  reimbursements  provided  on 
or  after  February  1. 1992. 

TITLE  m— LONG  TERM  GROWTH  ACT  OF 
1992 
SEC.  301.  SHORT  TITLE,  ETC. 

(a)  Short  Title.— This  title  may  be  cited 
as  the  "Long  Term  Growth  Act  of  1992". 

(b)  Amendment  of  1986  Code.— Except  as 
otherwise  expressly  provided,  whenever  in 
this  title  an  amendment  or  repeal  is  ex- 
pressed In  terms  of  an  amendment  to.  or  re- 
peal of,  a  section  or  other  provision,  the  ref- 
erence shall  be  considered  to  be  made  to  a 
section  or  other  provision  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986. 
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Subtitle    D— Provisions   Related   to   Retire- 
ment S  ivings  and  Pension  Distributions 

Sec.  351.  taxability  of  beneficiary  of  quali- 
fied plan. 

Sec.  352.  Simplified  method  for  taxing  annu- 
ity distributions  under  certain 
employer  plans. 

Sec.  353.  |lequirement  that  qualified  plans 
Include  optional  trustee-to- 
trustee  transfers  of  eligible 
rollover  distributions. 


Sec.  354.  Salary  reduction  arrangements  of 
simplified  employee  pensions. 

Sec.  355.  Tax  exempt  organizations  eligible 
under  section  401(lc). 

Sec.  356.  Duties  of  sponsors  of  certain  proto- 
type plans. 

Sec.  357.  Simplification  of  nondiscrimina- 
tion tests  applicable  under  sec- 
tions 401(k)  and  401(m). 

Sec.  358.  Definition  of  highly  compensated 
employee. 

Sec.  359.  Elimination  of  special  vesting  rule 
for  multiemployer  plans. 
Subtitle  E — Other  Provisions 

Part  I— Provisions  Relating  to  Charitable 
Contributions 

Sec.  361.  The  alternative  minimum  tax. 

Sec.  362.  Allocation  and  apportionment. 

Sec.  363.  Information  reporting  of  large  do- 
nations. 
Part  n— Other  Provisions 

Sec.  371.  Extend  Medicare  hospital  insur- 
ance (HI)  coverage  to  all  state 
and  local  employees. 

Sec.  372.  Conform  tax  accounting  to  finan- 
cial accounting  for  securities 
dealers. 

Sec.  373.  Disallowance  of  interest  deductions 
on  corporate  owned  life  insur- 
ance. 

Sec.  374.  Clarification  of  treatment  of  cer- 
tain FSLIC  assistance. 

Sec.  375.  Equalizing  tax  treatment  of  large 
credit  unions  and  thrifts. 

Sec.  376.  Treatment  of  annuities  without  life 
contingencies. 

Sec.  377.  Expansion  of  45-day  interest-free 
period. 

Subtitle  A — ^Extension  of  Expiring  Provisions 

SEC.  311.  CREDIT  FOR  RESEARCH  AND  EXPERI- 
MENTATION. 

(a)  Permanent  Credit.— Section  41  (relat- 
ing to  the  credit  for  increasing  research  ac- 
tivities) is  amended  by  striking  subsection 
(h). 

(b)  Conforming  Amendment.— Paragraph 
(1)  of  section  28(b)  is  amended  by  striking 
subparagraph  (D). 

(c)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  amounts 
paid  or  incurred  after  June  30.  1992. 

SEC.  312.  ALLOCATION  OF  RESEARCH  AND  EX- 
PERIMENTAL EXPENDITURES. 

(a)  Extension.— Paragraph  (5)  of  section 
864(f)  (relating  to  allocation  of  research  and 
experimental  expenditures)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(5)  Years  to  which  rule  appues.— This 
subsection  shall  apply  to  the  taxpayer's  first 
4  taxable  years  beginning  after  August  1. 
1989,  and  on  or  before  August  1,  1993." 

(b)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  August  1,  1991. 

SEC  313.  EXTENSION  OF  LOW-INCOME  HOUSING 
CREDIT. 

(a)  Extension.— 

(1)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  42(o)  is  amend- 
ed— 

(A)  by  striking  "to  any  amount  allocated 
after  June  30.  1992"  and  inserting  "for  any 
calendar  year  after  1993",  and 

(B)  by  striking  "June  30.  1992"  in  subpara- 
graph (B)  and  inserting  "1993". 

(2)  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  42(o)  is  amend- 
ed— 

(A)  by  striking  "July  1,  1992"  each  place  it 
appears  and  inserting  "1994", 

(B)  by  striking  "June  30,  1992"  in  subpara- 
graph (B)  and  inserting  "December  31,  1993", 

(C)  by  striking  "June  30,  1994"  in  subpara- 
graph (B)  and  inserting  "December  31,  1995", 
and 


(D)  by  striking  "July  1,  1994"  in  subpara- 
graph (C)  and  inserting  "January  1, 1996". 

(b)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  calendar 
years  after  1991. 

SEC.  314.  EXTENSION  OF  TARGETED  JOBS  TAX 
CREDIT. 

(a)  Extension.— Section  51(c)(4)  is  amended 
by  striking  "June  30,  1992"  and  inserting 
"December  31.  1993". 

(b)  Effective  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  individ- 
uals who  begin  work  after  June  30, 1992. 

SEC.    SIS.    EXTENSION    OF    SOLAR    AND    GEO- 
THERMAL INVESTMENT  CREDIT. 

(a)  Extension.— Section  48(a)(2)(B)  is 
amended  by  striking  "June  30,  1992"  and  in- 
serting "December  31,  1993". 

(b)  Effective  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  periods 
after  June  30,  1992. 

SEC.  316.  QUALIFIED  SMALL  ISSUE  BONDS. 

(a)  In  General.— Subparagraph  (B)  of  sec- 
tion 144(a)(12)  (relating  to  manufacturing  fa- 
cilities and  farm  property)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(B)  Bonds  issued  to  finance  farm  prop- 
erty.—In  the  case  of  any  bond  issued  as  part 
of  an  issue,  95  percent  or  more  of  the  net  pro- 
ceeds of  which  are  to  be  used  to  provide  any 
land  or  property  in  accordance  with  section 
147(c)(2),  subparagraph  (A)  shall  be  applied 
by  substituting  'December  31,  1993'  for  De- 
cember 31,  1966'". 

(b)  Conforming  Amendment.— Section 
144(a)(12)  (defining  manufacturing  facility)  is 
amended  by  striking  subparagraph  (c). 

(c)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  bonds  is- 
sued after  June  30,  1992. 

SEC  317.  QUAUFIED  MORTGAGE  BONDS. 

(a)  In  General.— Subparagraph  (B)  of  sec- 
tion 143(a)(1)  (defining  qualified  mortgage 
bond)  is  amended  by  striking  "June  30,  1992" 
and  inserting  "December  31,  1993". 

(b)  Mortgage  Credit  Certificates.— Sub- 
section (h)  of  section  25  (relating  to  interest 
on  certain  home  mortgages)  is  amended  by 
striking  "June  30,  1992"  and  inserting  "De- 
cember 31,  1993". 

(c)  Effective  Dates.— 

(1)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection  (a) 
shall  apply  to  bonds  issued  after  June  30, 
1992. 

(2)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection  (b) 
shall  apply  to  elections  for  periods  after 
June  30,  1992. 

SEC.  3ia  EXPENSES  FOR  DRUGS  FOR  RARE  CON- 
DITIONS. 

(a)  Ln  General.— Section  28  (relating  to 
clinical  testing  expenses  for  certain  drugs 
for  rare  diseases  or  conditions)  is  amended 
by  striking  subsection  (e). 

(b)  Effective  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  this  section  shall  be  effective  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Subtitle  B — Provisions  Relating  to  Enterprise 
Zones 
PART  I— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 
SEC.  321.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  subtitle  may  be  cited  as  the  "Enter- 
prise Zone— Jobs  Creation  Act  of  1992". 

SEC  322.  PURPOSE. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  subtitle  to  provide 
for  the  establishment  of  enterprise  zones  in 
order  to  stimulate  entrepreneurship,  particu- 
larly by  zone  residents,  the  creation  of  new 
jobs,  particularly  for  disadvantaged  workers 
and  long-term  unemployed  individuals,  and 
to  promote  revitalization  of  economically 
distressed  areas  primarily  by  providing  or 
encouraging— 
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(1)  tax  relief  at  the  Federal,  State,  and 
local  levels, 

(2)  regulatory  relief  at  the  Federal,  State, 
and  local  levels,  and 

(3)  Improved  local  services  and  an  increase 
in  the  economic  stake  of  enterprise  zone 
residents  in  their  own  community  and  its  de- 
velopment, particularly  through  the  in- 
creased involvement  of  private,  local,  and 
neighborhood  organizations. 

SEC  323.  EFFECTIVE  DATE. 

The  amendments   made   by   this  subtitle 
shall  take  effect  on  January  1,  1992. 
PART  n— DESIGNATION  OF  ENTERPRISE 

ZONES 
ffiC.  3M.  DESIGNATION  OF  ZONES. 

(a)  General  Rule. — Chapter  80  of  subtitle 

F  (relating  to  general  rules)  is  amended  by 

adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 

subchapter: 

"Subchapter  D.— Designation  of  Enterprise 

Zones 
"Sec.  7880.  Designation 
*8EC.  7880.  DESIGNATION. 

"(a)  Designation  of  Zones.— 

"(1)  Definition.— For  purposes  of  this  title, 
the  term  'enterprise  zone'  means  any  area — 

"(A)  which  is  nominated  by  one  or  more 
local  governments  and  the  State  or  States  in 
which  it  is  located  for  designation  as  an  en- 
terprise zone  (hereinafter  in  this  section  re- 
ferred to  as  a  'nominated  area"),  and 

"(B)  which  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  after  consultation 
with— 

"(i)  the  Secretaries  of  Agriculture,  Com- 
merce, Labor,  and  the  Treasury;  the  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget;  and 
the  Administrator  of  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration, and 

"(ii)  in  the  case  of  an  area  on  an  Indian 
reservation,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
designates  as  an  enterprise  zone. 

"(2)  Authority  to  designate.— The  Sec- 
retary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  is 
authorized  to  designate  enterprise  zones  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

"(3)  Limitations  on  df,signations.— 

"(A)  Publication  of  regulations.— Before 
designating  any  area  as  an  enterprise  zone 
and  not  later  than  4  months  following  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  section,  the 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment shall  prescribe  by  regulation,  after 
consultation  with  the  officials  described  in 
paragraph  (1)(B)— 

"(i)  the  procedures  for  nominating  an  area, 
and 

"(ii)  the  procedures  for  designation  as  an 
enterprise  zone,  including  a  method  for  com- 
paring courses  of  action  under  subsection  (d) 
proposed  for  nominated  areas,  and  the  other 
factors  specified  in  subsection  (e). 

"(B)  Time  limitations.— The  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  shall  des- 
ignate nominated  areas  as  enterprise  zones 
only  during  the  48-month  period  beginning 
on  the  later  of— 

"(i)  the  first  day  of  the  first  month  follow- 
ing the  month  in  which  the  effective  date  of 
the  reg:ulations  described  in  subparagraph 
(A)  occurs,  or 

"(ii)  January  1, 1992. 

"(C)  Number  of  designations.— 

"(i)  In  general.— The  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  may  designate — 

"(I)  not  more  than  50  nominated  areas  as 
enterprise  zones  under  this  section,  and 

"(H)  not  more  than  15  nominated  areas  as 
enterprise  zones  during  the  12-month  iperiod 
beginning  on  the  date  determined  under  sub- 


paragraph (B),  not  more  than  30  by  the  end  of 
the  24-month  period  beginning  on  that  date, 
not  more  than  45  by  the  end  of  the  36-month 
period  beginning  on  that  date,  and  not  more 
than  50  by  the  end  of  the  48-month  period  be- 
ginning on  that  date. 

"(ii)  Minimum  designation  in  rural 
AREAS. — Of  the  areas  designated  as  enter- 
prise zones,  at  least  one-third  must  be  areas 
that  are— 

"(I)  within  a  local  government  jurisdiction 
or  jurisdictions  with  a  population  of  less 
than  50,000  (as  determined  using  the  most  re- 
cent census  data  available), 

"(II)  outside  of  a  metropolitan  statistical 
area  (within  the  meaning  of  section 
143(k)(2)(B),  or 

"(III)  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development,  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  to  be 
rural  areas. 

"(D)  Procedural  rules.— The  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  shall  not 
make  any  designations  under  this  section 
unless— 

"(i)  the  State  and  local  governments  in 
which  the  nominated  area  is  located  have 
the  authority  to — 

"(I)  nominate  such  area  for  designation  as 
an  enterprise  zone, 

"(II)  make  the  State  and  local  commit- 
ments under  subsection  (d),  and 

"(III)  provide  assurances  satisfactory  to 
the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment that  such  commitments  will  be  ful- 
filled, and 

""(ii)  a  nomination  therefor  is  submitted  by 
such  State  and  local  governments  in  such  a 
manner  in  such  form,  and  containing  such 
information,  as  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  shall  prescribe  by  regu- 
lation. 

"'(4)  Nomination  process  for  Indian  res- 
ervations.— In  the  case  of  a  nominated  area 
on  an  Indian  reservation,  the  reservation 
governing  body  (as  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior)  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
both  the  State  and  local  governments  with 
respect  to  such  area. 

'"(b)  Time  Period  for  Which  Designation 
IS  in  Effect— 

""(1)  In  general.— Any  designation  of  an 
area  as  an  enterprise  zone  shall  remain  in  ef- 
fect during  the  period  beginning  on  the  date 
of  the  designation  and  ending  on  the  earliest 
of— 

"(A)  December  31  of  the  24th  calendar  year 
following  the  calendar  year  in  which  such 
date  occurs, 

"(B)  the  termination  date  specified  by  the 
State  and  local  governments  as  provided  in 
the  nomination  submitted  in  accordance 
with  subsection  (a)(3)(D)(ii), 

"(C)  such  other  date  as  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  shall  speci- 
fy as  a  condition  of  designation,  or 

"(D)  the  date  upon  which  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  revokes 
such  designation. 

"(2)  Revocation  of  designation.— The  Sec- 
retary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development, 
after  consultation  with  the  officials  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (a)(1)(B),  may  revoke 
the  designation  of  an  area  if  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  determines 
that  a  State  or  local  government  in  which 
the  area  is  located  is  not  complying  substan- 
tially with  the  agreed  course  of  action  for 
the  area. 

"(c)  Area  and  Eugibility  Require- 
ments.— 

"(1)  In  general.— The  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  may  designate  a 
nominated  area  as  an  enterprise  zone  only  if 


it  meets  the  requirements  of  paragraphs  (2) 
and  (3). 

"(2)  AREA  requirements.- A  nominated 
area  meets  the  requirements  of  this  para- 
graph if— 

'"(A)  the  area  is  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  local  government, 

""(B)  the  boundary  of  the  area  is  continu- 
ous, and 

""(C)  the  area— 

""(i)  has  a  population,  as  determined  by  the 
most  recent  census  data  available,  of  not  less 
than— 

"(I)  4,000  if  any  portion  of  such  area  (other 
than  a  rural  area  described  in  subsection 
(a)(3)(C)(ii))  is  located  within  a  metropolitan 
statistical  area  (as  designated  by  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget) 
with  a  population  of  50,000  or  more,  or 

"(II)  1,000  in  any  other  case,  or 

"(ii)  is  entirely  within  an  Indian  reserva- 
tion (as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior). 

"(3)  Eligibility  requirements.— a  nomi- 
nated area  meets  the  requirements  of  this 
paragraph  if  the  State  and  local  govern- 
ments in  which  the  nominated  area  is  lo- 
cated certify,  and  the  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  accepts  such  certifi- 
cation, that— 

"(A)  the  area  is  one  of  pervasive  poverty, 
unemployment  and  general  distress, 

'"(B)  the  area  is  located  wholly  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  a  local  government  that  is  eli- 
gible for  Federal  assistance  under  section  119 
of  the  Housing  and  Community  Development 
Act  of  1974,  as  in  effect  on  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  the  Enterprise  Zone — Jobs  Cre- 
ation Act  of  1992, 

"'(C)  the  unemployment  rate  for  the  area, 
as  determined  by  the  appropriate  available 
data,  was  not  less  than  1.5  times  the  national 
unemployment  rate  for  the  period  to  which 
such  data  relate, 

"(D)  the  poverty  rate  (as  determined  by 
the  most  recent  census  data  available)  for 
each  populous  census  tract  (or  where  not 
tracted,  the  equivalent  county  division  as 
defined  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  for  the 
purpose  of  defining  poverty  areas)  within  the 
area  was  not  less  than  20  percent  for  the  pe- 
riod to  which  such  data  relate,  and 

"(E)  the  area  meets  at  least  one  of  the  fol- 
lowing criteria: 

"(i)  Not  less  than  70  percent  of  the  house- 
holds living  in  the  area  have  incomes  below 
80  percent  of  the  median  income  of  house- 
holds of  the  area  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  local  government  (determined  in  the 
same  manner  as  under  section  119(b)(2)  of  the 
Housing  and  Community  Development  Act  of 
1974). 

"(ii)  The  population  of  the  area  decreased 
by  20  percent  or  more  between  1980  and  1990 
(or  the  most  recent  decade  for  which  census 
data  are  available). 

"(4)  Eligibility  requirements  for  rural 
AREAS.— For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1),  a 
nominated  area  that  is  a  rural  area  described 
in  subsection  (a)(3)(C)(ii)  meets  the  require- 
ments of  paragraph  (3)  if  the  State  and  local 
governments  in  which  it  is  located  certify 
and  the  Secretary,  after  such  review  of  sup- 
porting data  as  he  deems  appropriate,  ac- 
cepts such  certification,  that  the  area 
meets— 

'"(A)  the  criteria  set  forth  in  subparagraphs 
(A)  and  (B)  of  paragraph  (3),  and 

"•(B)  not  less  than  one  of  the  criteria  set 
forth  in  the  other  subparagraphs  of  para- 
graph (3). 

""(d)  Required  State  and  Local  Commit- 
ments.- 

""(1)  In  general.— No  nominated  area  shall 
be  designated  as  an  enterprise  zone  unless 
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and  local  governments  of  the  juris- 
in  which  the  nominated  area  is  lo- 
in writing-  that,  during  any  pe- 
dur(ng  which  the  nominated  area  is  an 
zone,  such  governments  will  fol- 
si^cified  course  of  action  designed  to 
various  burdens  borne  by  employ- 
ei^ployees  in  such  area. 

OF  ACTION.— The  course  of  ac- 
undfer  paragraph  (1)  may  include,  but  is 
limiled  to— 

reduction  or  elimination  of  tax 
fees  applying  within  the  enterprise 
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actions  to  reduce,  remove,  simplify,  or 
governmental   requirements   ap- 
thin  the  enterprise  zone, 
increase  in  the  level  of  efficiency  of 
serlrices  within  the  enterprise  zone,  for 
crime  prevention,  and  drug  use  pre- 
nd  treatment, 
involvement  in  the  program  by  pri- 
organizations.    neighborhood 
and   community   groups,    par- 
those  within  the  enterprise  zone, 
a  commitment  from  such  private 
o  provide  jobs  and  job  training  for, 
financial  or  other  assistance 
employees,  and  residents  of 
zone, 
nnfechanisms  to  increase  equity  owner- 
esidents  and  employees  within  the 
zone, 
donation  (or  sale  below  market  value) 
buildings  to  benefit  low  and  mod- 
people, 
lifkages  to — 

training, 
trinsportation. 
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e  lucation. 
I  d4y  care. 

care,  and 

social  service  support, 
provision  of  supporting  public  facili- 
and  Infrastructure  improvements. 
en|:ouragement  of  local  entrepreneur- 
factors  determined  essential  to 
mterprlse  zone  activities  and  en- 
Ivability  or  quality  of  life. 

MODIFICATION    OF   A   COURSE   OF 

The     Secretary     of    Housing    and 

D  ivelopment  may  by  regulation  pre- 

pjocedures    to    permit   or   require   a 

action  to  be  updated  or  modified 

time  that  a  designation  is  in  ef- 


t:  .e 


Pi  lORrrv  OF  Designation.— In  choos- 

nonfnated   areas   for   designation,    the 

of  Housing  and   Urban   Develop- 

give  preference  to  the  nominated 


with 


respect  to  which  the  strongest 

quality  contributions  have  been 

as  part  of  the  course  of  action,  tak- 

consideration  the  fiscal  ability  of 

State  and  local  governments 

tax  relief. 

h  respect  to  which  the  nominating 

local  governments  have  provided 

effective  and  enforceable  guaran- 

the  proposed  course  of  action  will 

be  carried  out  during  the  period  of 

zone  designation. 

h  respect  to  which  private  entities 

the   most  substantial   commit- 

additional  resources  and  contribu- 

luding  the  creation  of  new  or  ex- 

ness  activities,  and 

best  exhibit  such  other  factors 

by  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 

Development,  including  relative  dis- 

are  consistent  with  the  intent  of 

zone  program  and  which  have 

likelihood  of  success. 
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"(f)  Geographic  Distribution.— In  making 
designations,  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  will  take  Into  consider- 
ation a  resisonable  geographic  distribution  of 
enterprise  zones. 

"(g)  Definitions.— For  the  purposes  of  this 
title— 

"(1)  Governments.— If  more  than  one  gov- 
ernment seeks  to  nominate  an  area  as  an  en- 
terprise zone,  any  reference  to.  or  require- 
ment of.  this  section  shall  apply  to  all  such 
governments. 

"(2)  State.— The  term  'State'  shall  also  in- 
clude Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  Guam, 
American  Samoa,  the  Northern  Mariana  Is- 
lands, and  any  other  territory  of  the  United 
States. 

"(3)  LOCAL  governments.— The  term  'local 
government'  means— 

"(A)  any  county,  city,  town,  township,  par- 
ish, village,  or  other  general  purpose  politi- 
cal subdivision  of  a  State, 

"(B)  any  combination  of  political  subdivi- 
sions described  in  subparagraph  (A)  recog- 
nized by  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  and 

"(C)  the  District  of  Columbia. 

"(h)  Cross  References  for— 

"(1)  definitions,  see  section  1391, 

"(2)  treatment  of  employees  In  enterprise 
zones,  see  section  1392.  and 

"(3)  treatment  of  investments  in  enterprise 
zones,  see  sections  1393  and  1394." 

(b)  Clerical  amendment.— The  table  of 
subchapters  for  chapter  80  of  subtitle  F  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  item: 

"Subchapter  D.  Designation  of  Enterprise 
Zones". 

SEC.  S2S.  REPORTING  REQUIREMENTS. 

Not  later  than  the  close  of  the  second  cal- 
endar year  after  the  calendar  year  in  which 
the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment first  designates  areas  as  enterprise 
zones,  and  at  the  close  of  each  second  cal- 
endar year  thereafter,  the  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  shall  submit  to 
the  Congress  a  report  on  the  effects  of  such 
designation  in  accomplishing  the  purposes  of 
this  subtitle. 

SEC.  32&  interaction  WITH  OTHER  FEDERAL 
PROGRAMS. 

(a)  Coordination  with  Relocation  Assist- 
ance.— The  designation  of  an  enterprise  zone 
under  section  7880  shall  not— 

(1)  constitute  approval  of  a  Federal  or  fed- 
erally assisted  program  or  project  (within 
the  meaning  of  the  Uniform  Relocation  As- 
sistance and  Real  FYoperty  Acquisition  Poli- 
cies Act  of  1970  (42  U.S.C.  4601)).  or 

(2)  entitle  any  person  displaced  from  real 
property  located  in  such  zone  to  any  rights 
or  any  benefits  under  such  Act. 

(b)  Coordination  with  Environmental 
Policy.— Designation  of  an  enterprise  zone 
under  section  7880  shall  not  constitute  a  Fed- 
eral action  for  purposes  of  applying  the  pro- 
cedural requirements  of  the  National  Envi- 
ronmental Policy  Act  of  1969  (42  U.S.C.  4341) 
or  other  provisions  of  Federal  law  relating  to 
the  protection  of  the  environment. 

PART  III-FEDERAL  INCOME  TAX 
INCENTIVES 

SEC.  327.  DEFINITIONS  AND  REGULATIONS;  EM- 
PLOYEE CREDIT;  CAPITAL  GAIN  EX- 
CLUSION; STOCK  EXPENSING. 

(a)  General  Rule.— Chapter  l  of  subtitle  A 
(relating  to  normal  tax  and  surtax  rules)  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  subchapter  T  the 
following  new  subchapter: 

"Subchapter  U.  Enterprise  Zones 
"Sec.  1391.  Definitions  and  Regulatory  Au- 
thority. 


"Sec.  1392.  Credit  for  enterprise  zone  employ- 
ees. 
"Sec.  1393.  Enterprise  zone  capital  gain. 
"Sec.  1394.  Enterprise  zone  stock. 

-SEC.  1391.  DEFINITIONS  AND  REGULATORY  AU- 
THORITY. 

"(a)  Enterprise  Zone.— 

"(1)  In  general.— For  purposes  of  this  sub- 
chapter, the  term  'enterprise  zone'  means 
any  area  which  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  designates  pursuant  to 
section  7880(a)  as  a  Federal  enterprise  zone 
for  purposes  of  this  title. 

"(2)  Termination  of  enterprise  zone.— An 
area  will  cease  to  constitute  an  enterprise 
zone  once  its  designation  as  such  terminates 
or  is  revoked  under  section  7880(b). 

"(b)  Enterprise  Zone  Business.— 

"(1)  In  general.— For  purposes  of  this  sub- 
chapter, the  term  'enterprise  zone  business' 
means  an  activity  constituting  the  active 
conduct  of  a  trade  or  business  within  an  en- 
terprise zone,  and  with  respect  to  which — 

"(A)  at  least  80  percent  of  the  gross  income 
in  each  calendar  year  is  attributable  to  the 
active  conduct  of  a  trade  or  business  within 
an  enterprise  zone. 

"(B)  less  than  10  percent  of  the  property 
(as  measured  by  unadjusted  basis)  con- 
stitutes stocks,  securities,  or  property  held 
for  use  by  customers, 

"(C)  no  more  than  an  insubstantial  portion 
of  the  property  constitutes  collectibles  (as 
defined  in  section  408(m)(2)),  unless  such  col- 
lectibles constitute  property  held  primarily 
for  sale  to  customers  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  the  active  trade  or  business. 

"(D)  substantially  all  of  the  property 
(whether  owned  or  leased)  is  located  within 
an  enterprise  zone,  and 

"(E)  substantially  all  of  the  employees 
work  within  an  enterprise  zone. 

"(2)  Related  activities  taken  into  ac- 
count.—Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  reg- 
ulations, all  activities  conducted  by  a  tax- 
payer and  persons  related  to  the  taxpayer 
shall  be  treated  as  one  activity  for  purposes 
of  paragraph  (1). 

"(3)  Special  rules.— 

"(A)  Rental  real  property.— For  pur- 
poses of  paragraph  (1).  holding  real  property 
located  within  an  enterprise  zone  for  use  by 
customers  other  than  related  persons  shall 
be  treated  as  the  active  conduct  of  a  trade  or 
business  for  purposes  of  paragraph  (1)(A)  and 
as  not  subject  to  ptaragraph  (1)(B). 

"(B)  Termination  of  enterprise  zone 
business.— An  activity  shall  cease  to  be  an 
enterprise  zone  business  if— 

"(i)  the  designation  of  the  enterprise  zone 
in  which  the  activity  is  conducted  termi- 
nates or  is  revoked  pursuant  to  section 
7880(b). 

"(ii)  more  than  50  percent  (by  value)  of  the 
activity's  property  or  services  are  obtained 
from  related  persons  other  than  enterprise 
zone  businesses,  or 

"(iii)  more  than  50  percent  of  the  activity's 
gross  income  is  attributable  to  property  or 
services  provided  to  related  persons  other 
than  enterprise  zone  businesses. 

"(c)  Enterprise  Zone  Property.— 

"(1)  In  general.— For  purposes  of  this  sub- 
chapter, the  term  'enterprise  zone  property' 
means — 

'■(A)  any  tangible  personal  property  lo- 
cated in  an  enterprise  zone  and  used  by  the 
taxpayer  in  an  enterprise  zone  business,  and 

"(B)  any  real  property  located  in  an  enter- 
prise zone  and  used  by  the  taxpayer  in  an  en- 
terprise zone  business. 

In  no  event  shall  any  financial  property  or 
intangible  interest  in  property  be  treated  as 
constituting      enterprise      zone      property. 


whether  or  not  such  property  is  used  in  the 
active  conduct  of  an  enterprise  zone  busi- 
ness. 

"(2)    TERMINA-nON    OF    ENTERPRISE    ZONE.— 

The  treatment  of  property  as  enterprise  zone 
property  under  subparagraph  (A)  shall  not 
terminate  upon  the  termination  or  revoca- 
tion of  the  designation  of  the  enterprise  zone 
in  which  the  property  is  located,  but  instead 
shall  terminate  immediately  after  the  first 
sale  or  exchange  of  such  property  occurring 
after  the  expiration  or  revocation. 

"(d)  Related  Persons.— For  purposes  of 
this  subchapter,  a  person  shall  be  treated  as 
related  to  another  person  if— 

"(1)  the  relationship  of  such  persons  is  de- 
scribed in  section  267(b)  or  707(b)(1).  or 

"(2)  such  persons  are  engaged  in  trades  or 
businesses  under  common  control  (within 
the  meaning  of  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  sec- 
tion 52). 

For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1),  in  applying 
section  267(b)  or  707(b)(1).  '33  percent'  shall 
be  substituted  for  '50  percent'. 

"(e)  Regulatory  authority.— The  Sec- 
retary shall  prescribe  such  regulations  as 
may  be  necessary  or  appropriate  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  the  Enterprise  Zone — Jobs 
Creation  Act  of  1992.  including— 

"(1)  providing  that  Federal  tax  relief  is  un- 
available to  an  activity  that  does  not  stimu- 
late employment  in,  or  revitalization  of,  en- 
terprise zones, 

"(2)  providing  for  appropriate  coordination 
with  other  Federal  programs  that,  in  com- 
bination, might  enable  activity  within  enter- 
prise zones  to  be  more  than  100  percent  sub- 
sidized by  the  Federal  government,  and 

"(3)  preventing  the  avoidance  of  the  rules 
in  this  subchapter. 

■SEC.  1392.  CREDIT  FOR  ENTERPRISE  ZONE  EM- 
PLOYEES. 

"(a)  General  Rule.— In  the  case  of  a  tax- 
payer who  is  an  enterprise  zone  employee, 
there  shall  be  allowed  as  a  credit  against  the 
tax  imposed  by  this  subtitle  for  the  taxable 
year  an  amount  equal  to  5  percent  of  so 
much  of  the  qualified  wages  of  the  taxpayer 
for  the  taxable  year  as  does  not  exceed 
$10,500. 

"(b)  Definitions.— For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion— 

"(1)  Enterprise  zone  employee.— The 
term  'enterprise  zone  employee'  means  an  in- 
dividual if— 

"(A)  the  individual  performs  services  dur- 
ing the  taxable  year  that  are  directly  related 
to  the  conduct  of  an  enterprise  zone  busi- 
ness, 

"(B)  substantially  all  of  the  services  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (1)(A)  are  performed 
within  an  enterprise  zone,  and 

"(C)  the  employer  for  whom  the  services 
described  in  paragraph  (1)(A)  are  performed 
is  not  the  Federal  (Sovernment,  any  State 
government  or  subdivision  thereof,  or  any 
local  government. 

"(2)  Wages.— The  term  'wages'  has  the 
meaning  given  by  subsection  (b)  of  section 
3306  (determined  without  regard  to  any  dol- 
lar limitation  contained  in  such  subsection). 

"(3)  Quaufied  wages.— The  term  'qualified 
wages'  means  all  wages  of  the  taxpayer,  to 
the  extent  attributable  to  services  described 
In  paragraph  (1). 

"(c)  Limitations.— 

"(1)  Phase-out  of  credit.— The  amount  of 
the  credit  allowable  to  a  taxpayer  under  sub- 
section (a)  for  any  taxable  year  shall  not  ex- 
ceed the  excess  (if  any)  of— 

"(A)  $525,  over 

"(B)  10.5  percent  of  so  much  of  the  tax- 
payer's total  wages  (whether  or  not  con- 
stituting qualified  wages)  as  exceeds  $20,000. 


"(2)  Partial  taxable  year.— If  designa- 
tion of  an  area  as  an  enterprise  zone  occurs, 
expires,  or  is  revoked  pursuant  to  section 
7880  on  a  date  other  than  the  first  or  last  day 
of  the  taxable  year  of  the  taxpayer,  or  in  the 
case  of  a  short  taxable  year,  the  limitations 
specified  in  paragraph  (1)  shall  be  adjusted 
on  a  pro  rata  basis  (based  upon  the  number 
of  days). 

"(d)  Application  With  Other  Credits.— 
The  credit  allowed  under  this  section  for  the 
taxable  year  shall  be  reduced  by  the  amount 
(if  any)  of  tax  imposed  by  section  55  (relating 
to  the  alternative  minimum  tax)  with  re- 
spect to  such  taxpayer  for  such  year. 

"(e)  Credit  Treated  as  Subpart  C  Cred- 
it.—For  purposes  of  this  title,  the  credit  al- 
lowed under  subsection  (a)  shall  be  treated 
as  a  credit  allowed  under  subpart  C  of  part 
IV  of  subchapter  A  of  chapter  1. 

*8EC.  1393.  ENTERPRISE  ZONE  CAPITAL  GAIN. 

"(a)  General  Rule. — Gross  income  does 
not  include  the  amount  of  any  gain  con- 
stituting enterprise  zone  capital  gain. 

"(b)  Definition  .—For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion— 

"(1)  In  general.— The  term  'enterprise 
zone  capital  gain'  means  gain— 

"(A)  treated  as  long-term  capital  gain, 

"(B)  allocable  in  accordance  with  the  rules 
under  subsection  (b)(5)  of  section  338  to  the 
sale  or  exchange  of  enterprise  zone  property, 
and 

"(C)  properly  attributable  to  period(s)  of 
use  in  an  enterprise  zone  business. 

"(2)  LlMfTATiONS.- Enterprise  zone  capital 
gain  does  not  include  any  gain  attributable 
to— 

"(A)  the  sale  or  exchange  of  property  not 
constituting  enterprise  zone  property  with 
resi)ect  to  the  taxpayer  throughout  the  pe- 
riod of  twenty-four  full  calendar  months  im- 
mediately preceding  the  sale  or  exchange, 

"(B)  any  collectibles  (as  defined  in  section 
408(m)),  or 

"(C)  sales  or  exchanges  to  persons  con- 
trolled by  the  same  interests. 

"(c)  Basis.— Amounts  excluded  from  gross 
income  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  shall  not 
be  applied  in  reduction  to  the  basis  of  any 
property  held  by  the  taxpayer. 

-SEC.  1394.  ENTERPRISE  ZONE  STOCK. 

"(a)  General  Rule.— At  the  election  of 
any  individual,  the  aggregate  amount  paid 
by  such  individual  during  the  individual's 
taxable  year  for  the  purchase  of  enterprise 
zone  stock  on  the  original  issue  of  such 
stock  by  a  qualified  issuer  shall  be  allowed 
as  a  deduction. 

"(b)  Limitations.- 

"(1)  Ceiling.— The  maximum  amount  al- 
lowed as  a  deduction  under  subsection  (a)  to 
a  taxpayer  shall  not  exceed  $50,000  for  any 
taxable  year,  nor  $250,000  during  the  tax- 
payer's lifetime. 

"(A)  Excess  amounts.— If  the  amount  oth- 
erwise deductible  by  any  person  under  sub- 
section (a)  exceeds  the  limitation  under  this 
paragraph  (1)— 

"(i)  the  amount  of  such  excess  shall  be 
treated  as  an  amount  paid  in  the  next  tax- 
able year,  and 

"(ii)  the  deduction  allowed  for  any  taxable 
year  shall  be  allocated  among  the  enterprise 
zone  stock  purchased  by  such  person  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  purchase  price  per  share. 

"(2)  Related  persons.— The  taxpayer  and 
all  individuals  related  to  the  taxpayer  shall 
be  treated  as  one  person  for  purposes  of  the 
limitations  described  in  paragraph  (I). 

"(3)  Allocation  of  excess  amounts.— The 
limitations  described  in  paragraph  (1)  shall 
be  allocated  among  the  taxpayer  and  related 
persons  in  accordance  with  their  respective 
purchases  of  enterprise  zone  stock. 


"(4)  Partial  taxable  year.— If  designa- 
tion of  an  area  as  an  enterprise  zone  occurs, 
expires,  or  is  revoked  pursuant  to  section 
7880  on  a  date  other  than  the  first  or  last  day 
of  the  taxable  year  of  the  taxpayer,  or  in  the 
case  of  a  short  taxable  year,  the  limitations 
specified  in  paragraph  (1)  shall  be  adjusted 
on  a  pro  rata  basis  (based  upon  the  number 
of  days). 

"(c)  Disposition  of  Stock.— 

"(1)  Gain  treated  as  ordinary  income.— 
Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  regulations, 
if  a  taxpayer  disposes  of  any  enterprise  zone 
stock  with  respect  to  which  a  deduction  was 
allowed  under  subsection  (a),  the  amount  re- 
alized upon  such  disposition  shall  be  treated 
as  ordinary  income  and  recognized  notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  this  subtitle. 

"(2)  Interest  charged  if  disposition  with- 
in S  YEARS  of  purchase.— 

"(A)  In  general.— If  a  taxpayer  disposes  of 
any  enterprise  zone  stock  before  the  end  of 
the  &-year  period  beginning  on  the  date  such 
stock  was  purchased  by  the  taxpayer,  the  tax 
imposed  by  this  chapter  for  the  taxable  year 
in  which  such  disposition  occurs  shall  be  in- 
creased by  the  amount  determined  in  sub- 
paragraph (B). 

"(B)  Additional  amount.— For  purposes  of 
subparagraph  (A),  the  additional  amount 
shall  be  equal  to  the  amount  of  interest  (de- 
termined at  the  rate  applicable  under  sec- 
tion 6621(a)(2))  that  would  accrue— 

"(i)  during  the  period  beginning  on  the 
date  the  stock  was  purchased  by  the  tax- 
payer and  ending  on  the  date  such  stock  was 
disposed  of  by  the  taxpayer, 

"(11)  on  an  amount  equal  to  the  aggregate 
decrease  in  tax  of  the  taxpayer  resulting 
from  the  deduction  allowed  under  subsection 
(a)  with  respect  to  the  stock  so  disposed  of. 

"(d)  Disqualification.- 

"(1)  Issuer  or  stock  ceases  to  qualify.— 
If  a  taxpayer  elects  the  deduction  under  sub- 
section (a)  with  respect  to  enterprise  zone 
stock,  and  either — 

"(A)  the  issuer  with  respect  to  which  the 
election  was  made  ceases  to  be  a  qualified  is- 
suer, or 

"(B)  the  proceeds  fi-om  the  issuance  of  the 
taxpayer's  enterprise  zone  stock  fail  or  oth- 
erwise cease  to  be  invested  by  the  issuer  in 
enterprise  zone  property,  then,  notwith- 
standing any  provision  of  this  subtitle  (other 
than  paragraph  (2))  to  the  contrary,  the  tax- 
payer shall  recognize  as  ordinary  income  the 
amount  of  the  deduction  allowed  under  sub- 
section (a)  with  respect  to  the  issuer's  enter- 
prise zone  stock. 

"(2)  Special  rules.— 

"(A.)  Liquidation.— Where  enterprise  zone 
property  acquired  with  proceeds  trom  the  is- 
suance of  enterprise  zone  stock  is  sold  or  ex- 
changed pursuant  to  a  plan  of  complete  liq- 
uidation, the  treatment  described  in  para- 
graph (1)  shall  be  Inapplicable. 

"(B)  Termination  of  enterprise  zone.— 
The  treatment  of  an  activity  as  an  enter- 
prise zone  business  shall  not  cease  for  pur- 
poses of  paragraph  (1)  solely  by  reason  of  the 
termination  or  revocation  of  the  designation 
of  the  enterprise  zone  with  respect  to  the  ac- 
tivity. 

"(C)  Partial  disquaufication.— Where 
some,  but  not  all,  of  the  property  acquired 
by  the  issuer  with  the  proceeds  of  issuance  of 
enterprise  zone  stock  ceases  to  constitute 
enterprise  zone  property,  the  treatment  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (1)  shall  be  modified  as 
follows— 

"(1)  the  total  amount  recognized  as  ordi- 
nary income  by  all  shareholders  of  the  issuer 
shall  be  limited  to  an  amount  of  deduction 
allowed  up  to  the  unadjusted  basis  of  prop- 
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amount  reco^ized  shall  be  allo- 
afiong  enterprise  zone  stock  with  re- 
whlch  the  election  in  subsection  (a) 
in  the  reverse  order  in  which  such 
issued,  and 
:he  amount  recogiiized  shall  be  ap- 
among-  taxpayers  having  made  the 
in  subsection  (a)  in  the  ratios  in 
he    stock    described    in    paragraph 
was  purchased. 
AtorriONAL  AMOUNT.— If  income  is  rec- 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (1)  at  any 
the  close  of  the  5th  calendar  year 
ifter  the  date  the  enterprise  zone 
purchased,  the  tax  imposed  by  this 
with  respect  to  such  Income  shall  be 
by  an  amount  equal  to  the  amount 
(determined  at  the  rate  applicable 
section  6621(a)(2))  that  would  accrue— 
<  uring  the  period  beginning  on  the 
stock  was  purchased  by  the  tax- 
ending  on  the  date  of  the  disquali- 
Bvent  described  in  paragraph  (1), 
an  amount  equal  to  the  aggregate 
in   tax  of  the  taxpayer  resulting 
deduction  allowed  under  subsection 
respect  to  the  stock  so  disqualified. 
D  iFiNmoNS. — For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
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Enterprise  zone  stock.— The  term 

zone  stock'  means  common  stock 

a  qualified  issuer,  but  only  to  the 

the  amount  of  proceeds  of  such 

are   used  by  such  issuer  no  later 

ve  months  following  issuance  to  ac- 

maintain    an    equal    amount   of 

acquired  enterprise  zone  property. 

Qf  ALIFIED  ISSUER.— 

GENERAL.- The  term  'qualined  is- 

any  subchapter  C  corporation- 

wbich  does  not  have  more  than  one 

tock, 
wfiich  is  engaged  solely  in  the  conduct 
more  enterprise  zone  businesses, 
»hich  does  not  own  or  lease  more 
fniUion  of  total  property  (including 
as  measured  by  the  unadjusted  basis 
pi  aperty,  and 

riore  than  20  percent  of  the  total  vot- 
and  20  percent  of  the  total  value  of 
of  which  is  owned  by  individuals, 
estates  or  trusts. 

1  IMITATION    ON    TOTAL    ISSUANCES.— A 

issuer  may  issue  no  more  than  an 
of  $5  million  of  enterprise  zone 
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A  JGREGATION.— For  purposes  of  apply- 
Imitations  under  this  paragraph,  the 
all  related  persons  shall  be  treat- 
person. 
/(«0UNT  PAID.— For  purposes  of  sub- 
),  the  amount  "paid"  by  a  taxpayer 
axable  year  shall  not  include  the  is- 
f  evidences  of  indebtedness  of  the 
(whether  or  not  such  indebtedness 
by    another    person),     nor 
paid  by  the  taxpayer  after  the  close 
year. 
UsuANCEs  IN   Exchange  for  Prop- 
enterprise  zone  stock  is  issued  in 
for  property,  then  notwithstanding 
on  of  subchapter  C  of  chapter  1  of 
A  to  the  contrary- 
issuance  shall  be  treated  for  pur- 
this  subtitle  as  the  sale  of  the  prop- 
then  fair  market  value  to  the  cor- 
and  a  contribution  to  the  corpora- 
he  proceeds  immediately  thereafter 
for  the  enterprise  zone  stock. 
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issuer's  basis  for  the  property  shall 
to  the  fair  market  value  of  such 
at  the  time  of  issuance. 


"(g)  Basis  adjustment.— For  purposes  of 
this  subtitle,  if  a  taxpayer  elects  the  deduc- 
tion under  subsection  (a),  the  taxpayer's 
basis  (without  regard  to  this  subsection)  for 
the  enterprise  zone  stock  with  respect  to 
such  election  shall  be  reduced  by  the  deduc- 
tion allowed  or  allowable. 

"(h)  Limitations  on  assessment  and  Col- 
lection.—If  a  taxpayer  elects  the  deduction 
under  subsection  (a)  for  any  taxable  year— 

"(1)  the  period  for  assessment  and  collec- 
tion of  any  deficiency  attributable  to  any 
part  of  the  deduction  shall  not  expire  before 
one  year  following  expiration  of  such  period 
of  the  qualified  issuer  that  includes  the  cir- 
cumstances giving  rise  to  the  deficiency,  and 

"(2)  such  deficiency  may  be  assessed  before 
expiration  of  the  period  described  in  para- 
graph (1)  notwithstanding  any  provisions  of 
this  subtitle  to  the  contrary. 

••(i)  Cross  Reference.— For  treatment  of 
the  deduction  under  subsection  (a)  for  pur- 
poses of  the  alternative  minimum  tax,  see 
section  56." 

(b)  Technical  Amendment.— Subsection  (a) 
of  section  1016  (relating  to  adjustments  to 
basis)  is  amended  by  striking  "and"  at  the 
end  of  paragraph  (23),  by  striking  the  period 
at  the  end  of  paragraph  (24)  and  inserting 
";  and",  and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(25)  to  the  extent  provided  in  section 
1394(g).  in  the  case  of  stock  with  respect  to 
which  a  deduction  was  allowed  or  allowable 
under  section  1394(a)." 

(c)  Clerical  amendment.— The  table  of 
subchapters  for  chapter  1  is  amended  by  in- 
serting after  the  item  relating  to  subchapter 
T  the  following  new  item: 

"Subchapter  U.  Enterprise  zones." 

SEC.  328.  ALTERNATIVE  MINIMUM  TAX. 

(a)  Corporations.— Subparagraph  (B)  of 
section  56(g)(4)  (relating  to  adjustments 
based  on  adjusted  current  earnings  of  cor- 
porations) is  amended  by  adding  the  follow- 
ing new  clause  at  the  end  thereof: 

"(iii)  Exclusion  of  enterprise  zone  cap- 
ital gain.— Clause  (i)  shall  not  apply  in  the 
case  of  any  enterprise  zone  capital  gain  (as 
defined  in  section  1393(b)),  and  such  gain 
shall  not  be  included  in  income  for  piirposes 
of  computing  alternative  minimum  taxable 
income." 

(b)  Individuals.— Subsection  (b)  of  section 
56  (relating  to  adjustments  to  the  alter- 
native minimum  taxable  income  of  individ- 
uals) is  amended  by  adding  the  following  new 
paragraph  at  the  end  thereof: 

"(4)  Enterprise  zone  stock.— No  deduc- 
tion shall  be  allowed  for  the  purchase  of  en- 
terprise zone  stock  (as  defined  in  section 
1394(e))." 
SEC.  329.  ADJUSTED  GROSS  INCOME  DEFINED. 

Subsection  (a)  of  section  62  (relating  to  the 
definition  of  adjusted  gross  income)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(14)  Enterprise  zone  stock.— The  deduc- 
tion allowed  by  section  1394." 

PART  IV-REGULATORY  FLEXIBIUTi" 

SEC.  330.  DEFINITION  OF  SMALL  ENTITIES  IN  EN- 
TERPRISE ZONE  FOR  PURPOSES  OF 
ANALYSIS  OF  REGULATORY  FUNC- 
TIONS. 

Section  601  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
is  amended  by— di  striking  "and"  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (5),  and  (2)  striking  paragraph 
(6)  and  inserting  the  following: 
"(6)  the  term  'small  entity'  means— 
"(A)  a  small  business,  small  organization, 
or  small  governmental  jurisdiction  defined 
in  paragraphs  (3),  (4),  and  (5)  of  this  section, 
respectively,  and 


"(B)  any  qualified  enterprise  zone  business; 
any  unit  of  government  that  nominated  an 
area  which  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  designates  as  an  enter- 
prise zone  (within  the  meaning  of  section 
7880  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986) 
that  has  a  rule  pertaining  to  the  carrying 
out  of  any  project,  activity,  or  undertaking 
within  such  zone;  and  any  not-for-profit  en- 
terprise carrying  out  a  significant  portion  of 
its  activities  within  such  a  zone;  and 

•■(7)  the  term  'qualified  enterprise  zone 
business*  means  any  person,  corporation,  or 
other  entity— 

••(A)  which  is  engaged  in  the  active  con- 
duct of  a  trade  or  business  within  an  enter- 
prise zone  (within  the  meaning  of  section 
7880  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1906); 
and 

•'(B)  at  least  SO  percent  of  the  employees  of 
which  are  qualified  employees  (within  the 
meaning  of  section  1392(b)(1)  of  such  Code)." 

SEC.  S31.  WAIVER  OR  MODIFICATION  OF  AGENCY 
RULES  IN  ENTERPRISE  ZONES. 

(a)  Chapter  6  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
is  amended  by  redesignating  sections  611  and 
612  as  section  612  and  613,  respectively,  and 
inserting  the  following  new  section  after  sec- 
tion 610: 

"SEC.  611.  WAIVER  OR  MODIFICATION  OF  AGENCY 
RULES  IN  ENTERPRISE  ZONES. 

'•(a)  Upon  the  written  request  of  any  gov- 
ernment which  nominated  an  area  that  the 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment has  designated  as  an  enterprise  zone 
under  section  7880  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1986,  an  agency  is  authorized,  in 
order  to  further  the  job  creation,  community 
development,  or  economic  revitalization  ob- 
jectives with  respect  to  such  zone,  to  waive 
or  modify  all  or  part  of  any  rule  which  it  has 
authority  to  promulgate,  as  such  rule  per- 
tains to  the  carrying  out  of  projects,  activi- 
ties, or  undertakings  within  such  zone. 

"(b)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  authorize 
an  agency  to  waive  or  modify  any  rule  adopt- 
ed to  carry  out  a  statute  or  Executive  order 
which  prohibits,  or  the  purpose  of  which  is  to 
protect  persons  against,  discrimination  on 
the  basis  of  race,  color,  religion,  sex,  familial 
status,  national  origin,  age,  or  handicap. 

"(c)  A  request  under  subsection  (a)  shall 
specify  the  rule  or  rules  to  be  waived  or 
modified  and  the  change  proposed,  and  shall 
briefly  describe  why  the  change  would  pro- 
mote the  achievement  of  the  job  creation, 
community  development,  or  economic  revi- 
talization objectives  of  the  enterprise  zone. 
If  such  a  request  is  made  to  any  agency 
other  than  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  the  requesting  govern- 
ment shall  send  a  copy  of  the  request  to  the 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment at  the  time  the  request  is  made. 

"(d)  In  considering  a  request,  the  agency 
shall  weigh  the  extent  to  which  the  proposed 
change  is  likely  to  further  job  creation,  com- 
munity development,  or  economic  revitaliza- 
tion within  the  enterprise  zone  against  the 
effect  the  change  is  likely  to  have  on  the  un- 
derlying purposes  of  applicable  statutes  in 
the  geographic  area  which  would  be  affected 
by  the  change.  The  agency  shall  approve  the 
request  whenever  it  finds,  in  its  discretion, 
that  the  public  interest  which  the  proposed 
change  would  serve  in  furthering  such  job 
creation,  community  development,  or  eco- 
nomic revitalization  outweighs  the  public  in- 
terest which  continuation  of  the  rule  un- 
changed would  serve.  The  agency  shall  not 
approve  any  request  to  waive  or  modify  a 
rule  if  that  waiver  or  modification  would— 

"(1)  violate  a  statutory  requirement  (in- 
cluding any  requirement  of  the  Fair  Labor 
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standards  Act  of  1938  (52  Stat.  1060;  29  U.S.C. 
201  etseq.)),  or 

"(2)  be  likely  to  present  a  significant  risk 
to  the  public  health,  including  environ- 
mental or  occupational  health  or  safety,  or 
of  environmental  pollution. 

"(e)  If  a  request  is  disapproved,  the  agency 
shall  Inform  all  the  requesting  governments, 
and  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  in  writing  of  the  reasons 
therefor  and  shall,  to  the  maximum  extent 
possible,  work  with  such  governments  to  de- 
velop an  alternative,  consistent  with  the 
standards  contained  in  subsection  (d). 

••(f)  Agencies  shall  discharge  their  respon- 
sibilities under  this  section  in  an  expeditious 
manner,  and  shall  make  a  determination  on 
requests  not  later  than  90  days  after  their  re- 
ceipt. 

•'(g)  A  waiver  or  modification  of  a  rule 
under  subsection  (a)  shall  not  be  considered 
to  be  a  rule,  rulemaking,  or  regulation  under 
chapter  5  of  this  title.  To  facilitate  reaching 
its  decision  on  any  requested  waiver  or  modi- 
fication, the  agency  may  seek  the  views  of 
interested  parties  and,  if  the  views  are  to  be 
sought,  determine  how  they  should  be  ob- 
tained and  to  what  extent,  if  any,  they 
should  be  taken  into  account  in  considering 
the  request.  The  agency  shall  publish  a  no- 
tice in  the  Federal  Register  stating  any 
waiver  or  modification  of  a  rule  under  this 
section,  the  time  such  waiver  or  modifica- 
tion takes  effect  and  its  duration,  and  the 
scope  of  applicability  of  such  waiver  or 
modification. 

'•(h)  In  the  event  that  an  agency  proposes 
to  amend  a  rule  for  which  a  waiver  or  modi- 
fication under  this  section  is  in  effect,  the 
agency  shall  not  change  the  waiver  or  modi- 
fication to  impose  additional  requirements 
unless  it  determines,  consistent  with  stand- 
ards contained  in  subsection  (d),  that  such 
action  is  necessary.  Such  determinations 
shall  be  published  with  the  proposal  to 
amend  such  rule. 

"(i)  No  waiver  or  modification  of  a  rule 
under  this  section  shall  remain  in  effect  with 
respect  to  an  enterprise  zone  after  the  enter- 
prise zone  designation  has  expired  or  has 
been  revoked. 

"(j)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
'rule'  means  (1)  any  rule  as  defined  in  section 
551(4)  of  this  title  or  (2)  any  rulemaking  con- 
ducted on  the  record  after  opportunity  for  an 
agency  hearing  pursuant  to  sections  556  and 
557  of  this  title." 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  for  such  chapter  is 
amended  by  redesignating  sections  611  and 
612  as  sections  612  and  613,  respectively,  and 
inserting  after  the  item  relating  to  section 
610  the  following  new  item: 

"Sec.  611.  Waiver  or  modification  of  agency 
rules  in  enterprise  zones." 

(c)  Section  601(2)  of  such  title  is  amended 
by  inserting  "(except  for  purposes  of  section 
611)"  immediately  before  "means". 

(d)  Section  613  of  such  title,  as  redesig- 
nated by  subsection  (a),  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (a)  by  Inserting  "(except 
section  611)"  immediately  after  "chapter", 
and 

(2)  in  subsection  (b)  by  inserting  "as  de- 
fined in  section  601(2)"  Immediately  before 
the  period  at  the  end  of  the  first  sentence. 

SEC.  332.  FEDERAL  AGENCY  SUPPORT  OF  ENTER- 
PRISE ZONES. 

In  order  to  maximize  all  agencies'  support 
of  enterprise  zones,  the  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  is  authorized  to  con- 
vene regional  and  local  coordinating  coun- 
cils of  any  appropriate  agencies  to  assist 
State  and  local  governments  to  achieve  the 
objectives  agreed  to  in  the  course  of  action 


under  section  7880  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
code  of  1986. 
PART  V— ESTABLISHMENT  OF  FOREIGN 
TRADE  ZONES  IN  ENTERPRISE  ZONES 
SEC.  333.  FOREIGN-TRADE  ZONE  PREFERENCES. 

(a)  Preference  in  Establishment  of  For- 
eign-Trade Zones  in  REViTALizA"noN 
Areas.— In  processing  applications  for  the 
establishment  of  foreign-trade  zones  pursu- 
ant to  the  Act  "To  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment, operation,  and  maintenance  of  for- 
eign-trade zones  in  ports  of  entry  of  the 
United  States,  to  expedite  and  encourage  for- 
eign commerce,  and  for  other  purposes",  ap- 
proved June  18,  1934  (48  SUt.  998),  the  For- 
eign-Trade Zone  Board  shall  consider  on  a 
priority  basis  and  expedite,  to  the  maximum 
extent  possible,  the  processing  of  any  appli- 
cation involving  the  establishment  of  a  for- 
eign trade  zone  within  an  enterprise  zone 
designated  pursuant  to  section  7880  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1986. 

(b)  AppucA-noN  Procedure.— In  processing 
applications  for  the  establishment  of  ports  of 
entry  pursuant  to  "An  Act  making  appro- 
priations for  sundry  civil  expenses  of  the 
Government  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
thirtieth,  nineteen  hundred  and  fifteen,  and 
for  other  purposes",  approved  August  1,  1914 
(38  Stat.  609),  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
shall  consider  on  a  priority  basis  and  expe- 
dite, to  the  maximum  extent  possible,  the 
processing  of  any  application  involving  the 
establishment  of  a  port  of  entry  which  is 
necessary  to  permit  the  establishment  of  a 
foreigm-trade  zone  within  an  enterprise  zone 
so  designated. 

(c)  APPLICATION  Evaluation.— In  evaluat- 
ing applications  for  the  establishment  of  for- 
eign-trade zones  and  ports  of  entry  in  con- 
nection with  enterprise  zones  so  designated, 
the  Foreign-Trade  Zone  Board  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  shall  approve  the  a.p- 
plications,  to  the  maximum  extent  prac- 
ticable, consistent  with  their  respective  stat- 
utory responsibilities. 

PART  VI— REPEAL  OF  TITLE  Vn  OF  THE 
HOUSING  AND  COMMUNITY  DEVELOP- 
MENT ACT  OF  1987 
SEC.  334.  REPEAI. 

Title  vn  of  the  Housing  and  Community 
Development  Act  of  1987  is  hereby  repealed. 

Subtitle  C— Excise  Tax  Provisiona 
SEC.   341.   REPEAL  OF  LUXURY  EXaSE  TAX  ON 
BOATS  AND  AIRCRAFT. 

(a)  General  Rule.— Subpart  A  of  part  I  of 
subchapter  A  of  chapter  31  (relating  to  lux- 
ury taxes)  is  amended  by  striking  sections 
4002  and  4003  and  by  redesignating  section 
4004  as  section  4002. 

(b)  Conforming  Amendments.— 

(1)  Clause  (iii)  of  section  4002(b)(2)(A)  (as 
redesignated  by  subsection  (a))  is  amended 
by  striking  ",  boat,  or  aircraft". 

(2)  Subparagraph  (B)  of  section  4002(b)(2) 
(as  redesignated  by  subsection  (a))  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  "in  the  case  of  a  passenger  ve- 
hicle, S100,000  in  the  case  of  a  boat,  and 
$250,000  in  the  case  of  an  aircraft". 

(3)  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  4011(c)  is 
amended — 

(A)  by  striking  ",  boats,  and  aircraft"  in 
the  paragraph  heading. 

(B)  by  striking  ".  boat,  or  aircraft"  in  sub- 
paragraph A, 

(C)  by  amending  subparagraph  (B)  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(B)  Qualified  lease.— For  purposes  of 
subparagraph  (A),  the  term  'qualified  lease' 
means  any  long-term  lease  (as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 4052)  of  any  passenger  vehicle.",  and 

(D)  by  striking  "section  4004(c)"  in  sub- 
paragraph (C)  and  inserting  "section 
4002(c)". 


(4)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  4221  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  "4002(b),  4003(c),  4004(a)"  and 
inserting  "4002(aV'. 

(5)  Subsection  (d)  of  section  4222  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  "4002(b),  4003(c),  4004(a)"  and 
inserting  "4002(a)". 

(c)  Clerical  Amendments.— 

(1)  The  table  of  subparts  for  part  I  is 
amended  by  striking  ",  boats,  and  aircraft" 
in  the  item  relating  to  subpart  A. 

(2)  The  table  of  sections  for  subpart  A  is 
amended  by  striking  the  items  relating  to 
sections  4002,  4003  and  4004  and  inserting  the 
following: 

"Sec.  4002.  Rules  applicable  to  subpart  A.  " 

(d)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  boats  and 
aircraft  sold  or  used  on  or  after  February  1, 
1992. 

SEC.  S4S.  REPEAL  OF  EXEMPTION  FOR  THE  USE 
OF  DIESEL  FUEL  IN  PLEASURE 
BOATS. 

(a)  In  General.— Paragraph  (1)  of  section 
4041(a)  (relating  to  imposition  of  tax  on  die- 
sel  fuel  and  special  motor  fuels)  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(1)  Tax  on  DIESEL  FUEL  WHERE  NO  TAX  IM- 
POSED UNDER  section  4091.— 

"(A)  HIGHWAY  vehicles.- There  is  hereby 
imposed  a  tax  on  any  liquid  (other  than  any 
product  taxable  under  section  4081) — 

"(1)  sold  by  any  person  to  an  owner,  lessee, 
or  other  operator  of  a  diesel-powered  high- 
way vehicle  for  use  as  a  fuel  in  such  vehicle, 
or 

"(ii)  used  by  any  person  as  a  fuel  In  a  die- 
sel-powered highway  vehicle  unless  there 
was  a  taxable  sale  of  such  fuel  under  clause 
(i). 

"(B)  Boats.— There  is  hereby  imposed  a 
tax  on  any  diesel  fuel  (within  the  meaning  of 
section  4092(a)(2))  that  is  not  taxable  under 
subparagraph  (A)  and  is— 

"(i)  sold  by  any  person  to  an  owner,  lessee, 
or  other  operator  of  a  diesel-powered  boat  for 
use  as  a  fuel  in  such  boat,  or 

"(ii)  used  by  any  person  as  a  fuel  in  a  die- 
sel-powered boat  unless  there  was  a  taxable 
sale  of  such  fuel  under  clause  (i). 

"(C)  Rate  of  tax;  previously  taxed 
fuel.— The  rate  of  tax  imposed  by  this  para- 
graph shall  be  the  sum  of  the  Highway  Trust 
Fund  financing  rate  and  the  diesel  fuel  defi- 
cit reduction  rate  in  effect  under  section  4091 
at  the  time  of  such  sale  or  use.  No  tax  shall 
be  imposed  by  this  paragraph  on  the  sale  or 
use  of  any  diesel  fuel  if  there  was  a  taxable 
sale  of  such  fuel  under  section  4091." 

(b)  Exemption  for  business  use.— 

(1)  In  general.- Subsection  (b)  of  section 
4041  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  paragraph: 

•'(3)  Exemption  for  boat  business  use.— 

••(A)  In  general.— No  tax  shall  be  imposed 
by  subsection  (aHlKB)  or  (d)(1)  on  diesel  fuel 
sold  for  use  or  used  in  a  boat  business  use. 

••(B)  Tax  where  other  use.— If  diesel  fuel 
on  which  no  tax  was  imposed  by  reason  of 
subparagraph  (A)  is  used  otherwise  than  in  a 
boat  business  use,  a  tax  shall  be  imposed  by 
subsection  (a)(l)(B)(ii)  and  by  the  cor- 
responding provision  of  subsection  (d)(1). 

•'(C)  Boat  business  use  defined.— For  pur- 
poses of  this  paragraph,  the  term  'boat  busi- 
ness use'  means  any  use  of  a  boat  in  the  ac- 
tive conduct  of— 

"(i)  a  trade  or  business  of  commercial  fish- 
ing or  transporting  persons  or  property  for 
compensation  or  hire,  or 

"(ii)  any  other  trade  or  business  unless  the 
boat  is  used  predominantly  in  any  activity 
which  is  of  a  type  generally  considered  to 
constitute  entertainment,  amusement  or 
recreation." 
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CCfJFORMING  AMENDMENTS.— 

heading:  of  subsection  (b)  of  section 
amended  by  Inserting  ";  exemption 

B0>  T  BUSINESS  USE"  after  "FUEL". 

Si^bparagraph  (A)  of  section  4041(b)(1)  is 
by    striking    "subsection    (a)    or 
.nd  inserting  "paragraph  (1)(A)  or  (2) 
8ubs<  ction  (a)  or  subsection  (d)(1)". 

Sifaparagraph  (B)  of  section  4041(b)(1)  is 
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IMPOSED  AT  HIGHWAY  TRUST  FUND 

RATE.— Paragraph   (4)   of  section 
(relating   to   transfers   to   Highway 
Ffind)  is  amended— 

striking  "and"  at  the  end  of  sub- 

(A). 
striking  the  period  at  the  end  of 
(B)  and  inserting  ",  and",  and 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
subparagraph: 
I  tiere  shall  not  be  taken  Into  account 
imposed  by  sections  4041  and  4091 
fuel  sold  for  use  or  used  as  fuel  in 
powered  boat." 

IMPOSED     AT     LEAKING     UNDER- 
STORAGE  TANK  TRUST  FUND  FINANCING 

—  iubsection  (b)  of  section  9508  (relat- 

transfers    to    Leaking   Underground 

Tank  Trust  Fund)  is  amended  by 

It  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 

"For  purposes  of  this  subsection. 

1  not  be  taken  into  account  the 

ifiposed  by  sections  4041  and  4091  on 

sold  for  use  or  used  as  fuel  in  a 

^wered  boat." 

Effective    date.— The    amendments 
this  section  shall   take  effect  on 
992. 
ADDITIONAL   SERVICES    SUBJECT  TO 
COMMUNICATIONS  EXCISE  TAX. 

DIGITAL   D.ATA   TRANSMISSIONS.— Para- 

)  of  section  4252(b)  is  amended  by  in- 

before  the  period  "or  an  unlimited 

of  digital  data  transmissions  to  the 

s    telephone    or    radio    telephone 

in  such  specified  area  if  primarily 

such  transmissions". 

1  Iffective     Date.— The     amendment 

this  section  shall   take  effect  on 

992. 

REPEAL  OF  EXEMPTION  FOR  CERTAIN 
COIN-OPERATED  TELEPHONE  SERV- 
ICE. 

RJPEAL  OF  EXE.MPTION.— Section  4253  is 


s  lall 


tr 


tf 


striking  subsection  (a)  and  redesig- 
subsections  (b).  (c).  (d).  (e).  (f).  (g). 
j),  and  (k)  as  subsections  la).  (b),  lo. 
(f).  (g),  (h).  (i),  and  (j),  respectively. 


iy 


striking  "subsection  (c),  (h).  (i).  or 

subsection  (j)(l)  (as  so  redesignated) 

nsi  rting  "subsection  (b),  (g).  (h),  or  (i)". 

EFFECTIVE    Date.— The    amendments 

this  section  shall   take  effect  on 

992. 

D— Provisions  Related  to  Retirement 
SivingB  and  Pension  Distributions 

SEC.     341.     TAXABIUTY     OF     BENEFICURY     OF 
QUALIFIED  PLAN. 

(a)  III  General.— So  much  of  section  402 
(relatii^  to  taxability  of  beneficiary  of  em- 


ployees'  trust)   as   precedes   subsection   (g) 
thereof  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"SEC.  403.  TAXABILITY  OF  BENEFICIARY  OF  EM- 
PLOYEES' trust. 

"(a)  Taxability  of  Beneficiary  of  Exempt 
Trust.— Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this 
section,  any  amount  actually  distributed  to 
any  distributee  by  any  employees'  trust  de- 
scribed in  section  401(a)  which  is  exempt 
ft-om  tax  under  section  501(a)  shall  be  taxable 
to  the  distributee,  in  the  taxable  year  of  the 
distributee  in  which  distributed,  under  sec- 
tion 72  (relating  to  annuities). 

"(b)  Taxability  of  Beneficiary  of 
NoNEXEMPT  Trust.— 

"(1)  Contributions.— Contributions  to  an 
employees'  trust  made  by  an  employer  dur- 
ing a  taxable  year  of  the  employer  which 
ends  within  or  with  a  taxable  year  of  the 
trust  for  which  the  trust  is  not  exempt  from 
tax  under  section  501(a)  shall  be  included  in 
the  gross  Income  of  the  employee  in  accord- 
ance with  section  83  (relating  to  property 
transferred  in  connection  with  performance 
of  services),  except  that  the  value  of  the  em- 
ployee's interest  in  the  trust  shall  be  sub- 
stituted for  the  fair  market  value  of  the 
property  for  purposes  of  applying  such  sec- 
tion. 

"(2)  Distributions.— The  amount  actually 
distributed  or  made  available  to  any  dis- 
tributee by  any  trust  described  in  paragraph 
(1)  shall  be  taxable  to  the  distributee,  in  the 
taxable  year  in  which  so  distributed  or  made 
available,  under  section  72  (relating  to  annu- 
ities), except  that  distributions  of  income  of 
such  trust  before  the  annuity  starting  date 
(as  defined  in  section  72(c)(4))  shall  be  in- 
cluded in  the  gross  income  of  the  employee 
without  regard  to  section  72(e)(5)  (relating  to 
amount  not  received  as  annuities). 

"(3)  Grantor  trusts.- A  beneficiary  of 
any  trust  described  in  paragraph  (1)  shall  not 
be  considered  the  owner  of  any  portion  of 
such  trust  under  subpart  E  of  part  I  of  sub- 
chapter J  (relating  to  grantors  and  others 
treated  as  substantial  owners). 

"(4)  Failure  to  meet  requirements  of 

section  410(B).— 

"(A)  Highly  compensated  emploti'ees.— If 
one  of  the  reasons  a  trust  is  not  exempt  from 
tax  under  section  501(a)  is  the  failure  of  the 
plan  of  which  it  is  a  part  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  section  401(a)(26)  or  410(b), 
then  a  highly  compensated  employee  shall, 
in  lieu  of  the  amount  determined  under  this 
subsection,  include  in  gross  income  for  the 
taxable  year  with  or  within  which  the  tax- 
able year  of  the  trust  ends  an  amount  equal 
to  the  vested  accrued  benefit  of  such  em- 
ployee (other  than  the  employee's  invest- 
ment in  the  contract)  as  of  the  close  of  such 
taxable  year  of  the  trust. 

"(B)  Failure  to  meet  coverage  tests.— If 
a  trust  is  not  exempt  from  tax  under  section 
501(a)  for  any  taxable  year  solely  because 
such  trust  is  part  of  a  plan  which  fails  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  section  401(a)(26)  or 
410(b).  this  subsection  shall  not  apply  by  rea- 
son of  such  failure  to  any  employee  who  was 
not  a  highly  compensated  employee  during— 

"(i)  such  taxable  year,  or 

"(ii)  any  preceding  period  for  which  service 
was  creditable  to  such  employee  under  the 
plan. 

"(C)  Highly  compens.ated  e.mployee.— For 
purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the  term  'highly 
compensated  employee'  has  the  meaning 
given  such  term  by  section  414(q). 

"(c)  Rules  Applicable  to  Rollovers 
Fro.m  Exempt  Trusts — 

"(1)  Exclusion  from  income.— If— 

"(A)  any  portion  of  the  balance  to  the 
credit  of  an  employee  in  a  qualified  trust  is 


paid  to  the  employee  in  an  eligible  rollover 
distribution, 

"(B)  the  distributee  transfers  any  portion 
of  the  property  received  in  such  distribution 
to  an  eligible  retirement  plan,  and 

"(C)  in  the  case  of  a  distribution  of  prop- 
erty other  than  money,  the  amount  so  trans- 
ferred consists  of  the  property  distributed, 
then  such  distribution  (to  the  extent  so 
transferred)  shall  not  be  includible  in  gross 
income  for  the  taxable  year  in  which  paid. 

"(2)  Maximum  amount  which  may  be 
rolled  over.— In  the  case  of  any  eligible 
rollover  distribution,  the  maximum  amount 
transferred  to  which  paragraph  (1)  applies 
shall  not  exceed  the  portion  of  such  distribu- 
tion which  is  includible  in  gross  income  (de- 
termined without  regard  to  paragraph  (1)). 

"(3)  Transfer  must  be  made  within  so 
days  of  receipt.— Paragraph  (1)  shall  not 
apply  to  any  transfer  of  a  distribution  made 
after  the  60th  day  following  the  day  on  which 
the  distributee  received  the  property  distrib- 
uted. 

"(4)  Eligible  rollover  distribution.— For 
purposes  of  this  subsection,  the  term  'eligi- 
ble rollover  distribution'  means  any  distribu- 
tion to  an  employee  of  all  or  any  portion  of 
the  balance  to  the  credit  of  the  employee  in 
a  qualified  trust;  except  that  such  term  shall 
not  include — 

"(A)  any  distribution  which  is  part  of  a  se- 
ries of  substantially  equal  periodic  payments 
(not  less  frequently  than  annually)  made— 

"(i)  for  the  life  (or  life  expectancy)  of  the 
employee  or  the  joint  lives  (or  joint  life 
expectancies)  of  the  employee  and  his  des- 
ignated beneficiary,  or 

"(ii)  for  a  specified  period  of  10  years  or 
more,  and 

"(B)  any  distribution  to  the  extent  such 
distribution  is  required  under  section 
401(a)(9). 

"(5)  Transfer  treated  as  rollover  con- 
tribution under  section  408.- For  purposes 
of  this  title,  a  transfer  resulting  in  any  por- 
tion of  a  distribution  being  excluded  from 
gross  income  under  paragraph  (1)  to  an  eligi- 
ble retirement  plan  described  in  clause  (i)  or 
(ii)  of  paragraph  (8)(B)  shall  be  treated  as  a 
rollover  contribution  described  in  section 
408(d)(3). 

"(6)  Sales  of  distributed  property.— For 
purposes  of  this  subsection— 

"(A)  Transfer  of  proceeds  from  sale  of 
distributed  property  treated  as  transfer 
of  distributed  property.— The  transfer  of 
an  amount  equal  to  any  portion  of  the  pro- 
ceeds from  the  sale  of  property  received  in 
the  distribution  shall  be  treated  as  the 
transfer  of  property  received  in  the  distribu- 
tion. 

"(B)  Proceeds  attributable  to  increase 
IN  VALUE.— The  excess  of  fair  market  value  of 
property  on  sale  over  its  fair  market  value 
on  distribution  shall  be  treated  as  property 
received  in  the  distribution. 

••(C)  DESIGNATION  WHERE  AMOUNT  OF  DIS- 
TRIBUTION EXCEEDS  ROLLOVER  CONTRIBU- 
TION.—In  any  case  where  part  or  all  of  the 
distribution  consists  of  property  other  than 
money,  the  taxpayer  may  designate— 

••(i)  the  portion  of  the  money  or  other 
property  which  is  to  be  treated  as  attrib- 
utable to  the  amount  not  included  in  gross 
income,  and 

■■(ii)  the  portion  of  the  money  or  other 
property  which  is  to  be  treated  as  included 
in  the  rollover  contribution.  Any  designation 
under  this  subparagraph  for  a  taxable  year 
shall  be  made  not  later  than  the  time  pre- 
scribed by  law  for  filing  the  return  for  such 
taxable  year  (including  extensions  thereoO. 
Any  such  designation,  once  made,  shall  be  ir- 
revocable. 


"(D)  Treatment  where  no  designation.— 
In  any  case  where  part  or  all  of  the  distribu- 
tion consists  of  property  other  than  money 
and  the  taxpayer  fails  to  make  a  designation 
under  subparagraph  (C)  within  the  time  pro- 
vided therein,  then— 

"(1)  the  portion  of  the  money  or  other 
property  which  is  to  be  treated  as  attrib- 
utable to  the  amount  not  included  in  gross 
income,  and 

"(ii)  the  portion  of  the  money  or  other 
property  which  is  to  be  treated  as  included 
in  the  rollover  contribution, 
shall  be  determined  on  a  ratable  basis. 

■•(E)  NONRECOGNinON  OF  GAIN  OR  LOSS.— In 

the  case  of  any  sale  described  in  subpara- 
graph (A),  to  the  extent  that  an  amount 
equal  to  the  proceeds  is  transferred  pursuant 
to  paragraph  (1),  neither  gain  nor  loss  on 
such  sale  shall  be  recognized. 

"(7)  Special  rule  for  frozen  deposits.— 

"(A)  In  general.— The  60-day  period  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (3)  shall  notr— 

"(i)  include  any  period  during  which  the 
amount  transferred  to  the  employee  is  a  fro- 
zen deposit,  or 

"(ii)  end  earlier  than  10  days  after  such 
amount  ceases  to  be  a  frozen  deposit. 

"(B)  Frozen  deposits.— For  purposes  of 
this  paragrraph,  the  term  "frozen  deposit' 
means  any  deposit  which  may  not  be  with- 
drawn because  of— 

"(i)  the  bankruptcy  or  insolvency  of  any  fi- 
nancial institution,  or 

"(11)  any  requirement  imposed  by  the  State 
in  which  such  institution  is  located  by  rea- 
son of  the  bankruptcy  or  insolvency  (or 
threat  thereof)  of  1  or  more  financial  institu- 
tions in  such  State. 

A  deposit  shall  not  be  treated  as  a  frozen  de- 
posit unless  on  at  least  1  day  during  the  60- 
day  period  described  in  paragraph  (3)  (with- 
out regard  to  this  paragraph)  such  deposit  is 
described  in  the  preceding  sentence. 

"(8)  Definitions.— For  purposes  of  this  sub- 
section— 

"(A)  Qualified  trust.— The  term  •quali- 
fied trust'  means  an  employees'  trust  de- 
scribed in  section  401(a)  which  is  exempt 
from  tax  under  section  501(a). 

••(B)  EuGiBLE  retire.ment  PLAN.— The  term 
■eligible  retirement  plan'  means— 

•'(i)  an  individual  retirement  account  de- 
scribed in  section  408(a), 

'■(ii)  an  individual  retirement  annuity  de- 
scribed in  section  408(b)  (other  than  an  en- 
dowment contract). 

"(iii)  a  qualified  trust,  and 

"(iv)  an  annuity  plan  described  in  section 
403(a). 

■'(9)  Rollover  where  spouse  receives  dis- 
tribution AFTER  death  OF  EMPLOYEE.— If  any 
distribution  attributable  to  an  employee  is 
paid  to  the  spouse  of  the  employee  after  the 
employee's  death,  the  preceding  provisions 
of  this  subsection  shall  apply  to  such  dis- 
tribution in  the  same  manner  as  if  the 
spouse  were  the  employee:  except  that  a 
trust  or  plan  described  in  clause  (iii)  or  (iv) 
of  paragraph  (8)(B)  shall  not  be  treated  as  an 
eligible  retirement  plan  with  respect  to  such 
distribution. 

"(d)  Taxabiuty  of  Beneficiary  of  Cer- 
tain Foreign  Situs  Trusts.— For  purposes 
of  subsections  (a),  (b),  and  (o.  a  stock  bonus, 
pension,  or  profit-sharing  trust  which  would 
qualify  for  exemption  from  tax  under  section 
501(a)  except  for  the  fact  that  it  is  a  trust 
created  or  organized  outside  the  United 
States  shall  be  treated  as  if  it  were  a  trust 
exempt  from  tax  under  section  501(a). 

"(e)  Other  Rules  applicable  to  Exempt 
Trusts.- 

"(1)  Alternate  payees.— 


'•(A)  Alternate  payee  treated  as  dis- 
tributee.—For  purposes  of  subsection  (a) 
and  section  72,  an  alternate  payee  who  is  the 
spouse  or  former  spouse  of  the  participant 
shall  be  treated  as  the  distributee  of  any  dis- 
tribution or  payment  made  to  the  alternate 
payee  under  a  qualified  domestic  relations 
order  (as  defined  in  section  414(p)). 

"(B)  Rollovers.— If  any  amount  is  paid  or 
distributed  to  an  alternate  payee  who  is  the 
spouse  or  former  spouse  of  the  participant  by 
reason  of  any  qualified  domestic  relations 
order  (within  the  meaning  of  section  414(p)), 
subsection  (c)  shall  apply  to  such  distribu- 
tion in  the  same  manner  as  if  such  alternate 
payee  were  the  employee. 

"(2)  Distributions  by  united  states  to 
nonresident  aliens.— The  amount  includible 
under  subsection  (a)  in  the  gross  income  of  a 
nonresident  alien  with  respect  to  a  distribu- 
tion made  by  the  United  States  in  respect  of 
services  performed  by  an  employee  of  the 
United  States  shall  not  exceed  an  amount 
which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  the  amount  in- 
cludible in  gross  income  without  regard  to 
this  paragraph  as — 

"(A)  the  aggregate  basic  pay  paid  by  the 
United  States  to  such  employee  for  such 
services,  reduced  by  the  amount  of  such 
basic  pay  which  was  not  includible  in  gross 
income  by  reason  of  being  from  sources  with- 
out the  United  States,  bears  to 

"(B)  the  aggregate  basic  pay  paid  by  the 
United  States  to  such  employee  for  such 
services. 

In  the  case  of  distributions  under  the  civil 
service  retirement  laws,  the  term  'baisic  pay' 
shall  have  the  meaning  provided  in  section 
8331(3)  of  title  5.  United  States  Code. 

•'(3)  Cash  or  deferred  arrangements.— 
For  purposes  of  this  title,  contributions 
made  by  an  employer  on  behalf  of  an  em- 
ployee to  a  trust  which  is  a  part  of  a  quali- 
fied cash  or  deferred  arrangement  (as  defined 
in  section  401(k)(2))  shall  not  be  treated  as 
distributed  or  made  available  to  the  em- 
ployee nor  as  contributions  made  to  the 
trust  by  the  employee  merely  because  the  ar- 
rangement includes  provisions  under  which 
the  employee  has  an  election  whether  the 
contribution  will  be  made  to  the  trust  or  re- 
ceived by  the  employee  in  cash. 

••(f)  Written  Explanation  to  Recipients 
OF  Distributions  Eligible  for  Rollover 
Treatment.— 

"(1)  In  general.— The  plan  administrator 
of  any  plan  shall,  when  making  an  eligible 
rollover  distribution,  provide  a  written  ex- 
planation to  the  recipient  of  the  provisions 
under  which  such  distribution  will  not  be 
subject  to  tax  if  transferred  to  an  eligible  re- 
tirement plan  within  60  days  after  the  date 
on  which  the  recipient  received  the  distribu- 
tion. 

.■•(2)  Definitions.— For  purposes  of  this  sub- 
section— 

■■(A)  Eligible  rollover  distribution.— 
The  term  ■eligible  rollover  distribution"  has 
the  same  meaning  as  when  used  in  sub- 
section (c)  of  this  section  or  paragraph  (4)  of 
section  403(a). 

■■(B)  Eligible  retirement  plan.— The  term 
•eligible  retirement  plan"  has  the  meaning 
given  such  term  by  subsection  (c)(8)(B)." 

(b)  Repeal  of  $5,000  Exclusion  of  E.mploy- 
EEs'  Death  Benefits.— Subsection  (b)  of  sec- 
tion 101  is  hereby  repealed. 

(c)  Conforming  amendments.- 

(1)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  55(c)  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  •'shall  not  include  any  tax  im- 
posed by  section  402(e)  and". 

(2)  Paragraph  (8)  of  section  62(a)  (relating 
to  certain  portion  of  lump-sum  distributions 
from  pension  plans  taxed  under  section 
402(e))  is  hereby  repealed. 


(3)  Paragraph  (4)  of  section  72(o)  (relating 
to  8p)ecial  rule  for  treatment  of  rollover 
amount)  is  amended  by  striking  "sections 
402(a)(5),  402(a)(7)"  and  inserting  ""sections 
402(c)". 

(4)  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  219(d)  (relating 
to  recontributed  amount)  is  amended  by 
striking  "section  402(a)(5),  402(a)(7)"  and  in- 
serting "section  402(c)"'. 

(5)  Subparagraph  (A)  of  section  292(b)(2) 
(relating  to  flexible  individual  retirement 
accounts),  as  added  by  section  212  of  this 
Act,  is  amended  by  striking  "section 
402(a)(5),  402(a)(7)"'  and  inserting  '"section 
402(c)". 

(6)  Paragraph  (20)  of  section  401(a)  1b 
amended  by  striking  "qualified  total  dis- 
tribution described  in  section 
402(a)(5)(E)(i)(I)"  and  inserting  "distribution 
to  a  distributee  on  account  of  a  termination 
of  the  plan  of  which  the  trust  is  a  i)art.  or  in 
the  case  of  a  profit-sharing  or  stock  bonus 
plan,  a  complete  discontinuance  of  contribu- 
tions under  such  plan". 

(7)  Subpiaragraph  (B)  of  section  401(a)(28) 
(relating  to  coordination  with  distribution 
rules)  is  amended  by  striking  clause  (v). 

(8)  Subclause  (IV)  of  section  401(k)(2)(B)(i) 
is  amended  by  striking  ""section  402(a)(8)" 
and  inserting  ""section  402(e)(3)". 

(9)  Clause  (ii)  of  section  401(k)(10)(B)  (relat- 
ing to  distributions  that  must  be  lump>-sum 
distributions  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"'(ii)  Lump  sum  distribution.— For  pur- 
pmses  of  this  subpiaragraph.  the  term  'lump 
sum  distribution'  means  any  distribution  of 
the  balance  to  the  credit  of  an  employee  im- 
mediately before  the  distribution." 

(10)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  402(g)  is 
amended  by  striking  '"subsections  (a)(8)'"  and 
inserting  ""subsections  (e)(3)". 

(11)  Subsection  (i)  of  section  402  is  amended 
by  striking  ",  except  as  otherwise  provided 
in  subparagraph  (A)  of  subsection  (e)(4)". 

(12)  Subsection  (j)  of  section  402  is  hereby 
repealed. 

(13)(A)  Clause  (i)  of  section  403(a)(4)(A)  is 
amended  by  inserting  "in  an  eligible  rollover 
distribution"  before  the  comma  at  the  end 
thereof. 

(B)  Subparagraph  (B)  of  section  403(a)(4)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(B)  Certain  rules  made  applicable.— 
Rules  similar  to  the  rules  of  section  402(c) 
shall  apply  for  puri)oses  of  subi>aragraph 
(A)." 

(14)(A)  Clause  (i)  of  section  403(b)(8)(A)  is 
amended  by  inserting  "in  an  eligible  rollover 
distribution"  before  the  comma  at  the  end 
thereof. 

(B)  Paragraph  (8)  of  section  403(b)  is 
amended  by  striking  subparagraphs  (B).  (C). 
and  (D)  and  inserting  the  following: 

""(B)  Certain  rules  made  applicable.— 
Rules  similar  to  the  rules  of  paragraphs  (2), 
(3).  (4).  (5),  (6),  and  (7)  of  section  402(c)  shall 
apply  for  purposes  of  subparagraph  (A)." 

(15)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  406  (relating 
to  termination  of  status  as  deemed  employee 
not  to  be  treated  as  separation  from  service 
for  purposes  of  limitation  of  tax)  is  hereby 
rep)ealed. 

(16)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  407  (relating 
to  termination  of  status  as  deemed  employee 
not  to  be  treated  as  separation  from  service 
for  purposes  of  limitation  of  tax)  is  hereby 
repealed. 

(17)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  408(a)  is 
amended  by  striking  ""section  402(a)(5). 
402(a)(7)"  and  inserting  ""section  402(c)". 

(18)  Clause  (ii)  of  section  408(d)(3)(A)  is 
amended  by  striking  ""of  qualified  total  dis- 
tribution (as  defined  in  section 
402(a)(5)(E)(i))"  and  inserting  "'(as  defined  in 
section  402(c)(1))". 
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striking  "the  entire  amount  re- 
including  money  and  any  other  prop- 
ripresents  the  entire  amount  in  the  ac- 
)r  the  entire  value  of  the  annuity 
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striking  "the  entire  amount  there- 
inserting   "the   entire   amount   re- 
including  money  and  any  other  prop- 


i  ubparagraph  (B)  of  section  408(d)(3) 
to  limitations)  is  amended  by  strik- 
second  sentence  thereof. 
Subparagraph  (F)  of  section  408(d)(3) 
to  frozen  deposits)  is  amended  by 
"section  402(a)(6KH)"  and  inserting 
402(c)(7)". 
aibclause  (I)  of  section  414(n)(5)(C)(iii) 
ame  ided  by  striking  "section  402(a)(8)" 
ins  jrting  "section  402(e)(3)". 
P  iragraph  (2)  of  section  414(s)  (relating 
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Subparagraph  (A)  of  section  415(b)C2) 
to   annual   benefit   in   general)   is 
by  striking  "sections  402(a)(5)"  and 
"sections  402(c)". 
Subparagraph  (B)  of  section  415(b)(2) 
to   adjustment   for   certain    other 
(f  benefit)   is   amended   by   striking 
402(a)(5)"  and  inserting  "sections 
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P  iragraph  (1)  of  section  871(b)  (relating 
imp(^ition  of  tax)  is  amended  by  striking 
1,   55.   or   402(e)(1)"   and   inserting 
1  or  55". 

•aragraph    (1)    of   section    871(k)    is 
by  striking  "section  402(a)(4)"  and 
"section  402(e)(2)". 
filibsection  (b)  of  section  877  (relating 
alternative  tax)  is  amended  by  striking 
1,   55.   or  402(e)(1)"  and  inserting 
1  or  55". 
Shbsection  (b)  of  section  1441  (relating 
inccfne   items)  is  amended  by  striking 
402(a)(2),  403(a)(2).  or", 
rtiragraph  (5)  of  section  1441(c)  (relat- 
s  pecial  items)  is  amended  by  striking 

402(a)(2),  403(a)(2),  or". 
Subparagraph  (A)  of  section  3121(v)(l) 
ame:  ided  by  striking  "section  402(a)(8)" 
lns<  Tting  "section  402(e)(3)". 
Subparagraph  (A)  of  section  3306(r)(l) 
ame:  ided  by  striking  "section  402(a)(8)" 
insi  rting  "section  402(e)(3)". 
Subsection  (a)  of  section  3405  is  amend- 
riking  "Pensions,  Annuities,  E^rc.— 
the  heading  thereof  and  inserting 
Perio*ic  Payments.—". 

S  ibsection  (b)  of  section  3405  (relating 
nonpprlodic  distribution)  is  amended— 

striking  "the  amount  determined 
)aragraph    (2)"    from    paragraph    (1) 
thereoftnd  inserting  "an  amount  equal  to  10 
such  distribution"  and 
striking  paragraph  (2)  (relating  to 
of  withholding)  and  redesignating 
paragraph  (3)  as  paragraph  (2). 


br 


(39)  Paragraph  (4)  of  section  3405(d)  (relat- 
ing to  qualified  total  distributions)  is  hereby 
repealed. 

(40)  Paragraph  (8)  of  section  3405(d)  (relat- 
ing to  maximum  amounts  withheld)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(8)      MA.XIMUM      AMOUNT      WITHHELD.— The 

maximum  amount  to  be  withheld  under  this 
section  on  any  designated  distribution  shall 
not  exceed  the  sum  of  the  amount  of  money 
and  the  fair  market  value  of  other  property 
received  in  the  distribution." 

(41)  Subparagraph  (A)  of  section  4973(b)(1) 
is  amended  by  striking  "sections  402(a)(5), 
402(a)(7)"  and  inserting  "sections  402(c)". 

(42)  Paragraph  (4)  of  section  4980A(c)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(4)  One-time  election  for  certain  dis- 
tributions.—a  taxpayer  may  elect  to  deter- 
mine the  excess  distributions  as  defined  in 
paragraph  (1)  for  a  calendar  year  by  mul- 
tiplying the  limitation  in  paragraph  (1)  by  5 
times  the  amount  of  such  limitation  without 
regard  to  this  subparagraph.  Not  more  than 
one  election  may  be  made  under  this  para- 
graph with  respect  to  any  taxpayer." 

(43)  Subparagraph  (C)  of  section  7701(j)(l)  is 
amended  by  striking  "section  402(a)(8)"  and 
inserting  "section  402(e)(3)". 

(d)  Effective  Dates.— 

(1)  In  general.— Except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided In  this  subsection,  the  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  December  31,  1991. 

(2)  Special  rule  for  certain  distribu- 
tions.— Distributions  made  before  February 
1,  1992,  shall  be  taxed  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  sections  101(b)  and  402  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1986  as  in  effect  prior 
to  the  amendments  made  by  this  section. 

(3)  Termination  of  prior  transitional 
RULES.— Paragraph  (5)  of  section  1122(h)  of 
the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1986  shall  not  apply  to 
any  amount  distributed  after  December  31, 
1996. 

(4)  5- YEAR  PHASE-OUT  OF  PRIOR  TRANSI- 
TIONAL RULES.— 

(A)  In  the  case  of  any  lump  distribution  in 
any  taxable  year  beginning  after  December 
31,  1991  and  before  January  1,  1997,  paragraph 
(5)  of  section  1122(h)  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act 
of  1986  shall  apply  to  the  phase-out  percent- 
age of  any  lump  sum  distribution  which 
would  have  been  eligible  for  the  election  of 
those  provisions. 

(B)  For  purposes  of  this  paragraph.— 
In  the  case  of  dis- 
tributions during  The  phase-out 
calendar  year:  percentage  is: 


1992. 
1993. 
1994. 
1995. 
1996  . 


100 
70 
35 
20 
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SEC.  352.  SIMPLIFIED  METHOD  FOR  TAXING  AN- 

Numr  DiSTRiBirnoNs  under  cer- 
tain EMPLOYER  PLANS, 

(a)  General  Rule.- Subsection  (d)  of  sec- 
tion 72  (relating  to  annuities;  certain  pro- 
ceeds of  endowment  and  life  insurance  con- 
tracts) is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(d)  Special  Rules  for  Qualified  Em- 
ployer Retirement  Plans.— 

"(1)  Simplified  method  of  taxing  annuity 
payments.— 

"(A)  In  general.— In  the  case  •  of  any 
amount  received  as  an  annuity  under  a 
qualified  employer  retirement  plan — 

"(i)  subsection  (b)  shall  not  apply,  and 

"(ii)  the  investment  in  the  contract  shall 
be  recovered  as  provided  in  this  paragraph. 

"(B)  Method  of  recovering  investment  in 

CONTRACT.— 

"(i)  In  general.— Gross  Income  shall  not 
include   so   much   of  any  monthly   annuity 


payment  under  a  qualified  emirfoyer  retire- 
ment plan  as  does  not  exceed  the  amount  ob- 
tained by  dividing- 

"(I)  the  investment  in  the  contract  (as  of 
the  annuity  starting  date),  by 

"(II)  the  number  of  anticipated  payments 
determined  under  the  table  contained  in 
clause  (ill)  (or.  in  the  case  of  a  contract  to 
which  subsection  (c)(3)(B)  applies,  the  num- 
ber of  monthly  annuity  payments  under  such 
contract). 

"(ii)  Certain  rules  made  applicable.— 
Rules  similar  to  the  rules  of  paragraphs  (2) 
and  (3)  of  subsection  (b)  shall  apply  for  pur- 
poses of  this  paragraph. 

"(iil)  Number  of  anticipated  payments.— 
If  the  age  of  the  The  number  of 

primary    annuitant  anticipated 

on 

the   annuity   start-  payments  is: 

ing: 

Not  more  than  55  300 

More  than  55  but  not  more  than 

60 260 

More  than  60  but  not  more  than 

65 240 

More  than  65  but  not  more  than 

70 170 

More  than  70  120 

"(C)  Adjustment  for  refund  feature  not 
applicable.— For  purposes  of  this  paragraph, 
investment  in  the  contract  shall  be  deter- 
mined under  subsection  (c)(1)  without  regard 
to  subsection  (c)(2). 

"(D)  Special  rule  where  lump  sum  paid  in 
connection  with  commencement  of  annuity 
PAYMENTS. — If  in  connection  with  the  com- 
mencement of  annuity  payments  under  any 
qualified  employer  plan  the  taxpayer  re- 
ceives a  lump  sum  payment — 

"(i)  such  payment  shall  be  taxable  under 
subsection  (e)  as  if  received  before  the  annu- 
ity starting  date,  and 

"(ii)  the  investment  in  the  contract  for 
purposes  of  this  paragraph  shall  be  deter- 
mined as  if  such  payment  had  been  so  re- 
ceived. 

"(E)  Exception.— This  paragraph  shall  not 
apply  in  any  case  where  the  primary  annu- 
itant has  attained  age  75  on  the  annuity 
starting  date  unless  there  are  fewer  than  5 
years  of  guaranteed  payments  under  the  an- 
nuity. 

"(F)  Adjustment  where  annuity  pay- 
ments NOT  on  monthly  BASIS.— In  any  case 
where  the  annuity  payments  are  not  made 
on  a  monthly  basis,  appropriate  adjustments 
in  the  application  of  this  paragraph  shall  be 
made  to  take  into  account  the  period  on  the 
basis  of  which  such  payments  are  made. 

"(G)  Qualified  employer  retirement 
PLAN.— For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the 
term  'qualified  employer  retirement  plan' 
means  any  plan  or  contract  described  in 
paragraph  (1).  (2),  or  (3)  of  section  4974(c). 

"(2)  Treatment  of  employee  contribu- 
tions UNDER  defined  CONTRIBUTION  PLANS.— 
For  purposes  of  this  section,  employee  con- 
tributions (and  any  income  allocable  there- 
to) under  a  defined  contribution  plan  may  be 
treated  as  a  separate  contract." 

(b)  Effective  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  in  cases 
where  the  annuity  starting  date  is  on  or 
after  February  1,  1992. 

SEC.  3S3.  REQUIREMENT  THAT  QUALIFIED  PLANS 
INCLUDE  OPTIONAL  TRUSTEE-TO- 
TRUSTEE  TRANSFERS  OF  ELIGIBLE 
ROLLOVER  DISTRIBUTIONS. 

"(a)  General  Rule.— Subsection  (a)  of  sec- 
tion 401  (relating  to  requirements  for  quali- 
fication) Is  amended  by  inserting  after  para- 
graph (30)  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(31)  Optional  direct  transfer  or  eligi- 
ble ROLLOVER  distributions.— 


"(A)  In  GENERAL.— A  trust  Shall  not  con- 
stitute a  qualified  trust  under  this  section 
unless  the  plan  of  which  such  trust  is  a  part 
provides  that  if  the  distributee  of  any  eligi- 
ble rollover  distribution- 

"(i)  elects  to  have  such  distribution  paid 
directly  to  an  eligible  retirement  plan,  and 

"(ii)  specifies  the  eligible  retirement  plan 
to  which  such  distribution  is  to  be  paid  (in 
such  form  and  at  such  time  as  the  plan  ad- 
ministrator may  prescribe), 
such  distribution  shall  be  made  in  the  form 
of  a  direct  trustee-to-trustee  transfer  to  the 
eligible  retirement  plan  so  specified. 

"(B)  LJMrrATiON.- Subparagraph  (A)  shall 
apply  only  to  the  extent  that  the  eligible 
rollover  distribution  would  be  includible  in 
gross  income  if  not  transferred  as  provided 
In  subparsigraph  (A)  (determined  without  re- 
gard to  sections  402(c)  and  403(a)(4)). 

"(C)  Eligible  rollover  distribution.— 
For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the  term  'eli- 
gible rollover  distribution'  has  the  meaning 
given  such  term  by  section  402(f)(2)(A). 

"(D)  Eligible  retirement  plan.— For  pur- 
poses of  this  paragraph,  the  term  "eligible  re- 
tirement plan'  has  the  meaning  given  such 
term  by  section  402(c)(8)(B),  except  that  a 
qualified  trust  shall  be  considered  an  eligible 
retirement  plan  only  if  it  is  a  deflned  con- 
tribution plan,  the  terms  of  which  permit 
the  acceptance  of  rollover  distributions." 

(b)  Employee's  ANNumES.— Paragraph  (2) 
of  section  404(a)  (relating  to  employee's  an- 
nuities) is  amended  by  striking  "and  (27)" 
and  inserting  "(27).  and  (31)". 

(c)  Exclusion  From  Income.— 

(1)  Qualified  trusts.— Subsection  (e)  of 
section  402  (relating  to  taxability  of  bene- 
ficiary of  employees'  trust),  as  amended  by 
section  351  of  this  Act.  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(4)  Direct  trustee-to-trustee  trans- 
fers.—Any  amount  transferred  in  a  direct 
trustee- to- trustee  transfer  in  accordance 
with  section  401(a)(31)  shall  not  be  includible 
In  gross  income  for  the  taxable  year  of  such 
transfer." 

"(2)  Employee  annuities.— Subsection  (a) 
of  section  403  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(5)  Direct  trustee-to-trustee  trans- 
fer.—Any  amount  transferred  in  a  direct 
trustee-to-trustee  transfer  in  accordance 
with  section  401(a)(31)  shall  not  be  includible 
in  gross  income  for  the  taxable  year  of  such 
transfer." 

(d)  Written  Explanation.— Paragraph  (1) 
of  section  402(f)  (as  amended  by  section  351  of 
this  Act)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(1)  Ln  general.— The  plan  administrator 
of  any  plan  shall,  before  making  an  eligible 
rollover  distribution,  provide  a  written  ex- 
planation to  the  recipient  of— 

"(A)  the  optional  direct  transfer  provisions 
provided  pursuant  to  section  401{a)(31).  and 

"(B)  the  provisions  under  which  such  dis- 
tribution will  not  be  subject  to  tax  if  trans- 
ferred to  an  eligible  retirement  plan  within 
60  days  after  the  date  on  which  the  recipient 
received  the  distribution." 

(e)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  distribu- 
tions in  plan  years  beginning  on  or  after 
February  1.  1992. 

SEC.  3S4.  SALARY  REOUCmON  ARRANGEMENTS 
OF  SIMPUFIED  EMPLOYEE  PEN- 
SIONS. 

(a)  Salary  Reduction  Arrangements.— 
(1)  In  general.— Paragraph  (6)  of  section 
408(k)  (relating  to  salary  reduction  arrange- 
ments) is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(6)  Employee  may  elect  salary  reduc- 
tion arrangement.— 


"(A)  Qualified  arrangements.— a  sim- 
plified employee  pension  shall  not  fail  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  this  subsection  for 
a  year  merely  because,  under  the  terms  of 
the  pension,  the  employee  may  participate 
in  a  qualified  salary  reduction  arrangement. 

"(B)  Certain  employers  not  eligible.— 
This  paragraph  shall  not  apply  with  respect 
to  any  year  in  the  case  of  a  simplified  em- 
ployee pension  maintained  by  an  employer 
with  more  than  100  employees  who  were  eli- 
gible to  participate  (or  would  have  been  re- 
quired to  be  eligible  to  participate  if  a  pen- 
sion was  maintained)  at  any  time  during  the 
preceding  year. 

"(C)  Qualified  salary  reduction  ar- 
rangement.— For  purposes  of  this  paragraph, 
the  term  'qualified  salary  reduction  arrange- 
ment' means  a  written  arrangement  of  an  el- 
igible employer  which  meets  the  require- 
ments of  subparagraphs  (D),  (E).  and  (F)  and 
under  which — 

"(1)  an  employee  may  elect  to  have  the  em- 
ployer make  payments— 

"(I)  as  elective  employer  contributions  to 
the  simplified  employee  pension  on  behalf  of 
the  employee,  or 

(II)  to  the  employee  directly  in  cash, 

"(ii)  the  amount  which  an  employee  may 
elect  under  clause  (1)  for  any  year  may  not 
exceed  a  total  of  S3,000  for  any  year. 

An  arrangement  meets  the  requirements  of 
clause  (ii)  only  if,  under  the  arrangement, 
the  employer  may  not  place  a  limit  on  the 
percentage  of  compensation  an  employee 
may  elect  to  contribute. 

"(D)  NoNELECTivE  CONTRIBUTIONS.— An  ar- 
rangement meets  the  requirements  of  this 
subparagraph  only  if,  under  the  arrange- 
ment, the  employer  is  required  (without  re- 
gard to  whether  the  employee  makes  an  elec- 
tive contribution)  to  make  a  contribution  to 
the  simplified  employee  pension  on  behalf  of 
each  employee  eligible  to  participate  for  the 
year  in  an  amount  equal  to  1  percent  of  the 
employee's  compensation  (not  in  excess  of 
$100,000)  for  the  year. 

"(E)  ARRANGEMENT  MAY  BE  ONLY  PLAN  OF 
EMPLOYER.— 

"(i)  In  GENERAL.— An  arrangement  shall 
not  be  treated  as  a  qualified  salary  reduction 
arrangement  for  any  year  if  the  employer  (or 
any  predecessor  employer)  maintained  a 
qualified  plan  with  respect  to  which  con- 
tributions were  made,  or  amounts  were  ac- 
crued, for  any  year-  in  the  period  beginning 
with  the  year  such  arrangement  became  ef- 
fective and  ending  with  the  year  for  which 
the  determination  Is  being  made. 

"(ii)  Service  CREorr.- a  qualified  plan 
maintained  by  an  employer  shall  provide 
that,  in  computing  the  accrued  benefit  of 
any  employee,  no  credit  shall  be  given  with 
respect  to  any  year  for  which  such  employee 
was  eligible  to  participate  in  a  qualified  sal- 
ary reduction  arrangement  of  such  employer. 

"(F)  Rules  relating  to  matching  con- 
tributions.— 

"(i)  In  general.— An  arrangement  meets 
the  requirements  of  this  subparagraph  only 
if.  under  the  arrangement,  the  employer  is 
required  to  make  a  matching  contribution 
described  in  subparagraph  (F)(ii)  to  the  sim- 
plified employee  pension  on  behalf  of  each 
employee  that  makes  elective  contributions 
under  subparagraph  (C)(i)(l). 

"(ii)  Rates  of  matching  contributions.— 
The  level  of  an  employer's  matching  con- 
tribution— 

"(I)  shall  equal  as  much  of  the  employee's 
elective  contribution  as  does  not  exceed  3 
percent  of  the  employee's  compensation, 
plus 


"(II)  an  amount  equal  to  SO  percent  of  the 
employee's  elective  contribution  that  ex- 
ceeds 3  percent  of  the  employee's  compensa- 
tion and  is  not  greater  than  5  percent  of  the 
employee's  compensation. 

"(G)  Qualified  plan.— For  purposes  of  this 
paragraph,  the  term  'qualified  plan'  means  a 
plan,  contract,  pension,  or  trust  described  in 
subparagraph  (A)  or  (B)  of  section  219(g)(5). 

"(H)  Compensation.— For  purposes  of  this 
paragraph,  the  term  compensation  has  the 
same  meaning  as  in  section  414(q)(5)." 

(2)  Conforming  changes.— Subparagraph 
(B)  of  section  406(k)(7)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing "paragraph  (2)(C)"  and  Inserting  "para- 
graphs (2)(C)  and  (6)(H)". 

(b)  Cost-Of-Livino  Adjustments.— Para- 
graph (8)  of  section  408(k)  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows; 

"(8)  (30ST-0F-LIVIN0  ADJUSTMENTS.- 

"(A)  IN  GENERAL.— The  Secretary  shall  ad- 
just each  of  the  following  amounts  at  the 
same  time  and  in  the  same  manner  as  under 
section  415(d): 

"(i)  The  $300  amount  in  paragraph  (2)(C). 

"(ii)  The  $200,000  amount  in  paragraph 
(3)(C). 

"(iii)  The  $3,000  amount  in  paragraph 
(6)(C)(li). 

"(iv)  The  $100,000  amount  in  paragraph 
(6)(D)(i). 

"(B)  EXCEPTIONS.— 

"(i)  Coordination  with  section  iokaku).- 
The  amount  described  in  clause  (ii)  of  sub- 
paragraph (A)  (as  adjusted  under  such  sub- 
paragraph) shall  not  exceed  100  percent  of 
the  amount  in  effect  under  section  401(a)(17). 

"(11)  Base  period.— The  base  period  taken 
into  account  under  section  415(d)  for  the 
amounts  described  in  clauses  (ill)  and  (iv)  of 
subparagraph  (A)  shall  be  the  calendar  quar- 
ter beginning  October  1.  1991." 

(c)  Reporting  Requirements.— Subsection 
(1)  of  section  408  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "(1)  Simplified  Employer 
Reports.— An"  and  inserting  the  following: 

"(1)  Simplified  Employer  Reports.— 
"(1)  In  general.- An", 

(2)  by  moving  the  text  of  such  subsection  2 
ems  to  the  right,  and 

(3)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  paragraph; 

"(2)  Qualified  salary  reduction  ar- 
rangements UNDER  SIMPUFIED  EMPLOYEE 
pensions.— 

"(A)  In  general. — The  employer  maintain- 
ing any  simplified  employee  pension  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  a  qualified  salary  reduc- 
tion arrangement  under  subsection  (k)(6) 
shall  each  year  prepare,  and  provide  to  each 
employee  eligible  to  participate  in  the  ar- 
rangement, a  description  containing  the  fol- 
lowing Information: 

"(i)  The  name  and  address  of  the  employer 
and  the  trustee. 

"(Ii)  The  requirements  for  eligibility  for 
participation. 

"(iii)  The  benefits  provided  with  respect  to 
the  arrangement. 

"(iv)  The  time  and  method  of  making  elec- 
tions with  respect  to  the  arrangement. 

"(v)  The  procedures  for.  and  effects  of, 
withdrawals  from  the  arrangement. 

"(B)  Time  report  provided.— The  descrip- 
tion under  subparagraph  (A)  for  any  year 
shall  be  provided  to  each  employee  during 
the  30-day  period  preceding  the  first  date 
during  such  year  on  which  the  employee  may 
make  an  election  with  respect  to  the  ar- 
rangement." 

(d)  Effective  Date.— 

( 1 )  In  general.— The  amendments  made  by 
this  section  shall  apply  to  years  beginning 
after  December  31, 1991. 
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TAX  EXEMPT  ORGANIZATIONS  EUGIBLE 
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General  Rule.— Subparagraph  (B)  of 
401(k)(4)  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
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iFFEcnvE  Dates.— The  amendment 
ly   this  section  shall  apply  to  plan 

t  'ginning  on  or  after  February  1,  1992. 

39.  DiniES  OF  SPONSORS  OF  CERTAIN 
PROTOTYPE  PLANS. 

4<    General.— The    Secretary    of   the 
may,  as  a  condition  of  sponsorship, 
rules  defining  the  duties  and  re- 
ities  of  sponsors  of  master  and  pro- 
plans,  regional  prototype  plans,  and 
I  iternal  Revenue  Service  preapproved 
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(b)  DlmES  Relating  To  Plan  amendment. 
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SIMPUFICATION  OF  NONDISCRIMINA- 
TION   TESTS    APPUCABLE     UNDER 
SECTIONS  MKk)  AND  401(m). 
C4SH  OR  DEFERRED  ARRANGEMENTS.— 

GENERAL. — Paragraph  (3)  of  section 
relating  to  application  of  particlpa- 
discrimination  standards)  is  amend- 
'edesignating  subparagraphs  (C)  and 
subparagraphs  (D)  and  (E),  respec- 
and  by  striking  subparagraphs  (A) 
(B)|and  inserting  the  following: 

[N  GENERAL.— A  cash  or  deferred  ar- 
rangeiT  ent  shall  not  be  treated  as  a  qualified 
or  deferred  arrangement  unless — 

hose   employees  eligible   to  benefit 
arrangement  satisfy  the  provisions 
sectft>n  41(Kb)(l), 

he  actual  deferral  percentage  of  each 
highly  compensated  employee  for 
year  does  not  exceed  200  percent  of 
av*age  deferral  percentage  of  nonhlghly 
compel  sated  employees  for  the  preceding 
plan  ye  ir,  and 
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"(iii)  the  actual  deferral  percentage  of 
each  eligible  highly  compensated  employee 
for  the  plan  year  does  not  exceed  the  average 
deferral  percentage  of  nonhighly  com- 
pensated employees  for  the  preceding  plan 
year  by  more  than  3  percentage  points. 

•'(B)  Deferral  percentages.— For  pur- 
poses of  this  paragraph — 

•'(i)  ACTUAL  deferral  PERCENTAGE.— The 

actual  deferral  percentage  of  any  employee 
for  a  plan  year  is  the  percentage  which— 

••(I)  the  amount  of  employer  contributions 
actually  paid  over  to  the  trust  on  behalf  of 
such  employee  for  such  plan  year,  is  of 

■■(II)  the  employee's  compensation  for  such 
plan  year. 

"(11)  AVERAGE  DEFERRAL  PERCENTAGE  OF 
NONHIGHLY     COMPENSATED     EMPLOYEES.- The 

average  deferral  percentage  of  nonhighly 
compensated  employees  for  any  plan  year  is 
the  average  of  the  actual  deferral  percent- 
ages for  such  plan  year  all  of  eligible  em- 
ployees other  than  highly  compensated  em- 
ployees. 

'■(C)  SPECIAL  RULES.— 

"(1)  ELECTION  TO  USE  AVERAGE  DEFERRAL 
PERCENTAGE  FOR  HIGHLY  COMPENSATED  EM- 
PLOYEE.— A  plan  may  provide  that  in  lieu  of 
satisfying  the  requirements  of  clauses  (ii) 
and  (ill)  of  subparagraph  (3)(A).  a  cash  or  de- 
ferred arrangement  may  be  a  qualified  cash 
or  deferred  arrangement  if  the  average  defer- 
ral percentage  for  eligible  highly  com- 
pensated employees  for  such  year  bears  a  re- 
lationship to  the  average  deferral  percentage 
of  nonhighly  compensated  employees  for  the 
preceding  plan  year  which  meets  either  of 
the  following  tests: 

■'(I)  The  average  deferral  percentage  for 
the  group  of  eligible  highly  compensated  em- 
ployees is  not  more  than  the  average  deferral 
percentage  for  nonhighly  compensated  em- 
ployees for  the  preceding  plan  year  multi- 
plied by  1.25. 

'■(II)  The  excess  of  the  average  deferral 
percentage  for  the  group  of  eligible  highly 
compensated  employees  over  the  average  de- 
ferral percentage  for  nonhighly  compensated 
employees  for  the  preceding  plan  year  is  not 
more  than  2  percentage  points,  and  the  aver- 
age deferral  percentage  for  the  group  of  eli- 
gible highly  compensated  employees  is  not 
more  than  the  average  deferral  percentage 
for  nonhighly  compensated  employees  for 
the  preceding  plan  year  multiplied  by  2. 
The  average  deferral  percentage  for  the 
group  of  eligible  highly  compensated  em- 
ployees is  the  average  of  the  actual  deferral 
percentages  for  such  plan  year  of  all  eligible 
highly  compensated  employees. 

"(ii)  Special  rule  for  first  plan  year.— 
In  the  case  of  the  first  plan  year  of  any  plan, 
the  amount  taken  into  account  ss  the  aver- 
age deferral  percentage  of  nonhighly  com- 
pensated employees  for  the  preceding  plan 
year  shall  be — 

"(I)  3  percent,  or 

"(II)  if  the  employer  makes  an  election 
under  this  subclause,  the  average  deferral 
percentage  of  nonhighly  compensated  em- 
ployees determined  for  such  first  plan  year. 

"(iii)  Aggregation  of  plans.— If  2  or  more 
plans  which  include  cash  or  deferred  arrange- 
ments are  considered  as  1  plan  for  purposes 
of  section  401(a)(4)  or  410(b),  the  cash  or  de- 
ferred arrangements  included  in  such  plans 
shall  be  treated  as  1  arrangement  for  pur- 
poses of  this  paragraph.  If  any  highly  com- 
pensated employee  is  a  participant  under  2 
or  more  cash  or  deferred  arrangements  of  the 
employer,  for  purposes  of  determining  the 
actual  deferral  percentage  with  respect  to 
such  employee,  all  such  cash  or  deferred  ar- 
rangements shall  be  treated  as  1  cash  or  de- 
ferred arrangement. 


"(iv)  Rules  relating  to  election.— 

"(I)  In  general.— The  election  to  use  the 
average  deferral  percentage  pursuant  to  sub- 
paragraph (C)  shall  be  made,  if  at  all,  with 
respect  to  the  first  plan  year  of  the  plan  (or, 
if  later,  the  first  plan  year  beginning  after 
February  1,  1992)  and,  once  made,  shall  be  ir- 
revocable. 

"(II)  Consistency  requirement.— The  elec- 
tion to  use  the  average  contribution  percent- 
age pursuant  to  section  401(m)(3)(C)(i)  will  be 
treated  as  an  election  to  use  the  average  de- 
ferral percentage  pursuant  to  subparagraph 
(C)(i)." 

(2)  Distribution  of  excess  contribu- 
tions.—Paragraph  (8)  of  section  401(k)  is 
amended  by  striking  subparagraphs  (A).  (B), 
and  (C),  and  inserting  the  following: 

"(A)  In  general.— a  cash  or  deferred  ar- 
rangement shall  not  be  treated  as  failing  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  clauses  (li)  and  (ill) 
of  paragraph  (3)(A)  (or  clause  (1)  of  paragraph 
(3)(C))  for  any  plan  year  if,  with  respect  to 
each  highly  compensated  employee  having 
excess  contributions  for  such  plan  year,  the 
amount  of  such  excess  contributions  (and 
any  income  allocable  to  such  contributions) 
is  distributed  to  such  employee  before  the 
close  of  the  following  plan  year.  Any  dis- 
tribution of  excess  contributions  (and  in- 
come) may  be  made  without  regard  to  any 
other  provision  of  law. 

"(B)  Excess  contributions.— For  purposes 
of  subparagraph  (A),  the  term  'excess  con- 
tributions' means,  with  respect  to  any  high- 
ly compensated  employee  for  any  plan  year, 
the  excess  of— 

"(1)  the  aggregate  amount  of  employer  con- 
tributions actually  paid  over  to  the  trust  on 
behalf  of  such  employee  for  such  plan  year, 
over 

"(ii)  the  maximum  amount  of  such  con- 
tributions permitted  under  the  limitations  of 
paragraph  (3). 

"(C)  Plans  that  utilize  averaging  op- 
tion.— A  plan  that  elects  to  use  the  average 
deferral  percentage  for  highly  compensated 
employees  as  provided  in  paragraph  (3)(C)(i) 
must  determine  the  maximum  amount  of 
contributions  permitted  under  the  limits  of 
paragraph  (3)(C)(i)  by  reducing  the  contribu- 
tions made  on  behalf  of  highly  compensated 
employees  in  order  of  the  actual  deferral  per- 
centages beginning  with  the  highest  of  such 
percentages  and  distribute  the  excess  con- 
tributions to  the  highly  compensated  em- 
ployees on  the  basis  of  the  respective  por- 
tions of  the  excess  contributions  attrib- 
utable to  each  such  employee.  To  the  extent 
permitted  by  regulations,  an  employee  may 
elect  to  treat  the  amount  of  excess  contribu- 
tions as  an  amount  distributed  to  the  em- 
ployee and  then  contributed  by  the  employee 
to  the  plan." 

(b)  Nondiscrimination  Test  for  Matching 
Contributions  and  Employee  Contribu- 
tions.— 

(1)  In  general.— Subparagraph  (A)  of  sec- 
tion 401(m)(2)  (relating  to  contribution  per- 
centage requirement)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(A)  Contribution  percentage  require- 
ment.—A  plan  meets  the  contribution  per- 
centage requirement  of  this  paragraph  for 
any  plan  year  only  if— 

"(1)  the  actual  contribution  percentage  of 
each  eligible  highly  compensated  employee 
for  such  plan  year  does  not  exceed  200  per- 
cent of  the  average  contribution  percentage 
of  nonhighly  compensated  employees  for  the 
preceding  plan  year,  and 

"(ii)  the  actual  contribution  percentage  of 
each  eligible  highly  compensated  employee 
for  the  plan  year  does  not  exceed  the  average 


contribution  percentage  of  nonhighly  com- 
pensated employees  for  the  preceding  plan 
year  by  more  than  3  percentage  points." 

(2)  Contribution  percentages.— Paragraph 
(3)  of  section  401(m)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(3)  Contribution  percentages.— For  pur- 
poses of  this  subsection— 

'•(A)  Actual  contribution  percentage.— 
The  actual  contribution  percentage  of  any 
employee  for  any  plan  year  is  the  percentage 
which — 

••(1)  the  sum  of  the  matching  contributions 
and  employee  contributions  paid  under  the 
plan  on  behalf  of  such  employee  for  such 
plan  year,  is  of 

••(ii)  such  employee's  compensation  (within 
the  meaning  of  section  414(s))  for  such  plan 
year. 

"(B)  Average  contribution  percentage 
OF  nonhighly  compensated  employees.— 
The  average  contribution  percentage  of 
nonhighly  compensated  employees  for  any 
plan  year  is  the  average  of  the  actual  con- 
tribution percentages  for  such  plan  year  of 
all  eligible  employees  other  than  highly 
compensated  employees. 

"(C)  Special  rules.— 

"(1)  Election  to  use  average  contribu- 
tion percentage  for  highly  compensated 
employee.— A  plan  may  provide  that  in  lieu 
of  satisfying  the  requirements  of  paragraph 
(2){A),  a  plan  meets  the  contribution  require- 
ment of  this  section  if  the  average  contribu- 
tion percentage  for  eligible  highly  com- 
pensated employees  for  such  year  bears  a  re- 
lationship to  the  average  contribution  per- 
centage of  nonhighly  compensated  employ- 
ees for  the  preceding  plan  year  which  meets 
either  of  the  following  tests: 

"(I)  The  average  contribution  percentage 
for  the  group  of  eligible  highly  compensated 
employees  is  not  more  than  the  average  con- 
tribution percentage  for  nonhighly  com- 
pensated employees  for  the  preceding  plan 
year  multiplied  by  1.25. 

"(II)  The  excess  of  the  average  contribu- 
tion percentage  for  the  group  of  eligible 
highly  compensated  employees  over  the  av- 
erage contribution  percentage  for  nonhighly 
compensated  employees  for  the  preceding 
plan  year  is  not  more  than  2  percentage 
points,  and  the  average  contribution  per- 
centage for  the  group  of  eligible  highly  com- 
pensated employees  is  not  more  than  the  av- 
erage contribution  percentage  for  nonhighly 
compensated  employees  for  the  preceding 
plan  year  multiplied  by  2. 
The  average  contribution  percentage  for  the 
group  of  eligible  highly  compensated  em- 
ployees is  the  average  of  the  actual  contribu- 
tion percentages  for  such  plan  year  of  all  eli- 
gible highly  compensated  employees. 

'■(ii)  Certain  contributions  may  be  taken 
into  account.— Under  regulations,  an  em- 
ployer may  elect  to  take  into  account  under 
subparagraph  (A)(i)  elective  deferrals  and 
qualified  nonelective  contributions  under 
the  plan  or  any  other  plan  of  employer.  If 
matching  contributions  are  taken  into  ac- 
count for  purposes  of  subsection  (k)(3)(A)  for 
any  plan  year,  such  contributions  shall  not 
be  taken  into  account  under  paragraph  (2) 
for  such  plan  year. 

••(ill)  Special  rule  for  first  plan  year.— 
Rules  similar  to  the  rules  of  subsection 
(k)(3)(C)(ii)  shall  apply  for  purposes  of  this 
subsection. 

'•(iv)  Rules  relating  to  elections.— 

"(I)  In  general.- The  election  to  use  the 
average  contribution  percentage  pursuant  to 
subparagraph  (C)  shall  be  made,  if  at  all, 
with  respect  to  the  first  plan  year  of  the  plan 
(or.  if  later,  the  first  plan  year  beginning 


after  February  1,  1992)  and,  once  made,  shall 
be  revocable  only  with  the  consent  of  the 
Commissioner. 

"(II)  Consistency  requirement.— The  elec- 
tion to  use  the  average  deferral  percentage 
pursuant  to  section  401(k)(3)(C)(i)  will  be 
treated  as  an  election  to  use  the  average 
contribution  percentage  pursuant  to  sub- 
paragraph (C)(i)." 

(3)  Distribution  of  excess  aggregate  con- 
tributions.—Paragraph  (6)  of  section  401(m) 
is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B) 
and  inserting  the  following: 

"(A)  In  GENERAL.— A  plan  shall  not  be 
treated  as  failing  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  paragraph  (1)  for  any  plan  year  if,  with  re- 
spect to  each  highly  compensated  employee 
having  excess  aggrregate  contributions  for 
such  plan  year,  the  amount  of  such  excess 
aggregate  contributions  (and  any  income  al- 
locable to  such  contributions)  is  distributed 
to  such  employee  before  the  close  of  the  fol- 
lowing plan  year  (or,  if  forfeitable,  is  for- 
feited). Any  distribution  of  excess  aggregate 
contributions  (and  income)  may  be  made 
without  regard  to  any  other  provision  of  law. 

"(B)  Excess  aggregate  contributions.- 
For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (A),  the  term 
'excess  aggregate  contributions'  means,  with 
respect  to  any  highly  compensated  employee 
for  any  plan  year,  the  excess  of— 

"(i)  the  aggregate  amount  of  the  matching 
contributions  and  employee  contributions 
(and  any  qualified  nonelective  contribution 
or  elective  contribution  taken  into  account 
under  paragraph  (3)(A)(1))  actually  made  on 
behalf  of  such  employee  for  such  plan  year, 
over 

"(ii)  the  maximum  amount  of  such  con- 
tributions permitted  under  the  limitations  of 
paragraph  (2)(A)." 

"(C)  Plans  that  utilize  averaging  op- 
tion.—A  plan  that  elects  to  use  the  average 
contribution  percentage  for  highly  com- 
pensated employees  as  provided  in  paragraph 
{3)(C)(i)  must  determine  the  maximum 
amount  of  contributions  permitted  under  the 
limits  of  paragraph  {3)(C)(i)  by  reducing  the 
contributions  made  on  behalf  of  highly  com- 
pensated employees  in  order  of  the  actual 
contribution  percentages  beginning  with  the 
highest  of  such  percentages  and  distribute 
the  excess  aggregate  contributions  to  the 
highly  compensated  employees  on  the  basis 
of  the  respective  portions  of  the  excess  ag- 
grregate  contributions  attributable  to  each 
such  employee.  Forfeitures  of  excess  aggre- 
gate contributions  may  not  be  allocated  to 
participants  whose  contributions  are  reduced 
under  this  paragraph." 

(4)  Conforming  amendment.— Paragraph 
(9)  of  section  401(m)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(9)  Regulations.— The  Secretary  shall 
prescribe  such  regulations  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  sub- 
section and  subsection  (k),  including  regula- 
tions permitting  appropriate  aggregation  of 
plans  and  contributions." 

(c)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  plan 
years  beginning  on  or  after  February  1.  1992. 

SEC.  358.  DEFINITION  OF  HIGHLY  COMPENSATED 
EMPLOYEE. 

(a)  General  Rule.— Subsection  (q)  of  sec- 
tion 414  (defining  highly  compensated  em- 
ployee) is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(q)  Highly  Compensated  Employee. — 

"(1)  In  general.— The  term  'highly  com- 
pensated employee'  means  any  employee 
who,  during  the  year  or  the  preceding  year— 

"(A)  was  a  5- percent  owner,  or 

"(B)  received  compensation  from  the  em- 
ployer in  excess  of  S50,000. 


The  Secretary  shall  adjust  the  S50,000 
amount  specified  in  subparagraph  (B)  at  the 
same  time  and  in  the  same  manner  as  under 
section  415(d). 

"(2)  Special  rule  for  current  year.— In 
the  case  of  the  year  for  which  the  relevant 
determination  is  being  made,  an  employee 
not  described  in  subparagraph  (B)  of  para- 
graph (1)  for  the  preceding  year  (without  re- 
gard to  this  paragraph)  shall  not  be  treated 
as  described  in  such  subpsu^agraph  for  the 
year  for  which  the  determination  is  being 
made  unless  such  employee  is  a  member  of 
the  group  consisting  of  the  100  employees 
paid  the  highest  compensation  during  the 
year  for  which  such  determination  is  being 
made. 

"(3)  5-PERCENT  owner.— An  employee  shall 
be  treated  as  a  5-percent  owner  for  any  year 
if  at  any  time  during  such  year  such  em- 
ployee was  a  5-percent  owner  (as  deflned  in 
section  416(i)(l))  of  the  employer. 

"(4)  SPECIAL  RULE  IF  NO  EMPLOYEE  DE- 
SCRIBED IN  PARAGRAPH  (I).— If  no  employee  is 
treated  as  a  highly  compensated  employee 
under  paragraph  (1),  the  employee  who  has 
the  highest  compensation  for  the  year  shall 
be  treated  as  a  highly  compensated  em- 
ployee. 

"(5)  COMPENSATION.— For  purposes  of  this 
subsection— 

"(A)  In  general.— The  term  'compensa- 
tion' means  compensation  within  the  mean- 
ing of  section  415(c)(3). 

"(B)  Certain  provisions  not  taken  into 
ACCOUNT.— The  determination  under  subpara- 
graph (A)  shall  be  made — 

"(i)  without  regard  to  sections  125, 
402(e)(3).  402(h)(1)(B),  and  414(h)(2),  and 

•'(ii)  in  the  case  of  employer  contributions 
made  pursuant  to  a  salary  reduction  agree- 
ment, without  regard  to  sections  403(b)  and 
457. 

•'(6)  Former  employees.- a  former  em- 
ployee shall  be  treated  as  a  highly  com- 
pensated employee  if— 

"(A)  such  employee  was  a  highly  com- 
pensated employee  when  such  employee  sep- 
arated from  service,  or 

"(B)  such  employee  was  a  highly  com- 
pensated employee  at  any  time  after  attain- 
ing age  55. 

•'(7)  Coordination  with  other  provi- 
sions.—Subsections  (b),  (c).  (m).  (n),  and  (o) 
shall  be  applied  before  the  application  of  this 
section. 

••(8)  Specul  rule  for  nonresident 
ALIENS.- For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  any 
employee  described  in  subsection  (r)(9)(F) 
shall  not  be  treated  as  an  employee." 

(b)  Conforming  amendments.— 

(1)(A)  Section  414(r)  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

"(9)  Excluded  employees.— For  purposes 
of  this  subsection,  the  following  employees 
shall  be  excluded: 

"(A)  Employees  who  have  not  completed  6 
months  of  service. 

"(B)  Employees  who  normally  work  less 
than  17Mi  hours  per  week. 

"(C)  Employees  who  normally  work  not 
more  than  6  months  during  any  year. 

"(D)  Employees  who  have  not  attained  the 
age  of  21. 

"(E)  Except  to  the  extent  provided  in  regu- 
lations, employees  who  are  included  in  a  unit 
of  employees  covered  by  an  agreement  which 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  finds  to  be  a  collec- 
tive bargaining  agreement  between  employee 
representatives  and  the  employer. 

••(F)  Employees  who  are  nonresident  aliens 
and  who  receive  no  earned  income  (within 
the  meaning  of  section  911(d)(2))  ftom  the 
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T   which   constitutes   income    from 
within  the  United  SUtes  (within  the 
of  section  861(a)(3)). 
as  provided  by  the  Secretary,  the  em- 
may  elect  to  apply  subparagraph  (A). 
or  (D)  by  substituting-  a  shorter  pe- 
service,  smaller  number  of  hours  or 
,  or  lower  age  for  the  period  of  serv- 
nJmber  of  hours  or  months,  or  age  (as 
caie  may  be)  specified  in  such  subpara- 
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(B)  ^bparagraph  (A)  of  section  414(r)(2)  is 
amend  id  by  striking  "subsection  (q)(8)"  and 
Insert!  ig  "paragraph  (9)". 

Pfiragraph  (2)  of  section  414(s)  is  amend- 
as  follows: 
Employer  may  elect  to  treat  cer- 

I^FERRALS   AS   COMPENSATION.— An   em- 

elect  to  include  all  of  the  follow- 
ant)unts  as  compensation: 

Amounts  not  includible  in  the  gross 
of  the  employee  under  section  125, 
).  402(hKl)(B).  or  414(h)(2). 
\mounts  contributed  by  the  employer 
salary  reduction  agreement  and  not 
in   gross   income   under   section 
457." 
'aragraph    (17)    of    section    401(a)    is 
by  striking  the  last  sentence. 
Subsection  (1)  of  section  404  is  amended 
ing  the  last  sentence. 
Sffective    Date.— The    amendments 
this  section  shall  apply  to  years  be- 
on  or  after  February  1.  1992. 

I.    EUMINATION    OF    SPECIAL    VESTING 
RULE  FOR  MULTIEMPLOYER  PLANS. 

(a)  IiIternal  Revenue  Code  amendment.— 
ParagT  iph  (2)  of  section  411(a)  (relating  to 
minimum  vesting  standards)  is  amended- 

striking  "subparagraph  (A),  (B),  or 
inserting  "subparagraph  (A)  or  (B)"; 
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.,,  striking  subparagraph  (C). 

i  RISA  AMENDMENT.— Paragraph  (2)  of 

-*  203(a)(2)  of  the  Employee  Retirement 

Security    Act    of    1974    (29    U.S.C. 

J))  is  amended— 

striking  "subparagraph  (A),  (B).  or 

inserting  "subparagraph  (A)  or  (B)"; 


striking  subparagraph  (C). 
;ffective    Date.— The    amendments 
ly   this  section   shall   apply   to   plan 
l^glnning  on  or  after  the  earlier  of— 

later  of— 
January  1,  1993.  or 

date  on  which  the  last  of  the  coUec- 
liirgaining    agreements    pursuant    to 
he  plan  is  maintained  terminates  (de- 
termined without  regard   to  any  extension 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
),  or 
Jjinuary  1.  1995. 

a|nendments  shall  not  apply  to  any  in- 

who  does  not  have  more  than  1  hour 

under  the  plan  on  or  after  the  1st 

the   1st   plan   year   to   which   such 

amendments  apply. 

Subtitle  E— Other  Provisions 

PAtT  I— PROVISIONS  RELATING  TO 
C  HARITABLE  CONTRIBUTIONS 
SEC.  Ml    THE  ALTERNATIVE  MINIMUM  TAX. 

(a)  ]  lepeal  of  Tax  Preference.— Sub- 
sectioi  (a)  of  section  57  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing par  tgraph  (6)  (relating  to  the  appreciated 
proper  y  charitable  deduction  under  the  al- 
tematl  le  minimum  tax)  and  by  redesignat- 
ing par  igraph  (7)  as  paragraph  (6). 

(b)  :ffective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  t  f  this  section  shall  apply  to  contribu- 
tions r  lade  in  calendar  years  ending  on  or 
after  D  scember  31,  1992. 


SEC.  362.  ALLOCATION  AND  APPORTIONMENT. 

(a)  APPLICATION  OF  Section  864(E)(6).— 
Paragraph  (6)  of  section  864(e)  is  amended  by 
designating  the  existing  text  as  subpara- 
graph (A),  by  inserting  the  heading  "Affili- 
ated GROUP  RULE"  before  the  text  of  sub- 
paragraph (A),  and  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subparagraph: 

"(B)    ALLOCATION    AND    APPORTIONMENT    OF 

CHARITABLE  DEDUCTIONS.— A  Charitable  con- 
tribution allowable  as  a  deduction  in  com- 
puting taxable  income  for  a  taxable  year 
shall  be  allocated  and  apportioned  solely  to 
gross  income  from  sources  within  the  United 
States.  For  purposes  of  the  preceding  sen- 
tence, all  members  of  an  afniiated  group 
shall  be  treated  as  a  single  corporation." 

(b)  EFFEcrrivE  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  contribu- 
tions made  in  calendar  years  ending  on  or 
after  December  31.  1992. 

SEC.  363.  INFORMATION  REPORTING  OF  LARGE 
DONATIONS. 

(a)  Reporting  by  Donees.— 

(1)  Reporting  requirements.— Subpart  B 
of  part  ni  of  subchapter  A  of  chapter  61  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

"SEC.   aOSOP.    RETURNS   RELATING   TO  CERTAIN 
CHARITABLE  CONTRIBUTIONS. 

"(a)  General  Rule.— The  donee  of  any 
large  charitable  donation  shall  make  a  re- 
turn (in  accordance  with  forms  and  regula- 
tions prescribed  by  the  Secretary)  showing— 

"(1)  the  name,  address,  and  TIN  of  the 
donor, 

"(2)  the  amount  of  the  contribution  (or  the 
value,  if  the  contribution  is  made  other  than 
in  money),  and 

"(3)  the  circumstances  under  which  the 
contribution  was  made. 

"(b)  Large  Charitable  Donation.— For 
purposes  of  this  section,  the  term  'large 
charitable  donation'  means  any  combination 
of  money  or  value  of  property  contributed  by 
an  individual  during  the  calendar  year  in 
contributions  for  which  a  deduction  could 
potentially  be  claimed  under  section  170, 
based  on  the  donee's  determination  that  it 
did  not  provide  substantial  goods  or  services 
in  exchange  for  the  contribution,  if  the 
amount  of  such  contributions  exceeds  $500. 

"(c)  Statement  To  Be  Furnished  to  Do- 
nors.— Every  person  making  a  return  under 
subsection  (xi)  shall  furnish  a  copy  of  such  re- 
turn to  the  donor  at  such  time  and  in  such 
manner  as  the  Secretary  may  by  regulations 
prescribe. 

"(d)  Exceptions  From  Filing.— Subsection 
(a)  shall  not  apply  to  any  organization  ex- 
empt from  the  filing  requirements  of  section 
6033  by  reason  of  the  organization's  normal 
level  of  gross  receipts,  whether  exempted  by 
section  6033(a)(2)(A)(ii)  or  by  the  Secretary 
pursuant  to  section  6033(a)(2)(B)." 

(2)  Clerical  amendment.— The  uble  of 
sections  for  subpart  B  of  part  III  of  sub- 
chapter A  of  chapter  61  (as  amended  by  sec- 
tion 363  of  this  Act)  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  items: 

"Sec.    6050P.    Returns    relating    to    certain 
charitable  contributions." 

(b)  Denl\l  OF  Deduction.— Except  as  oth- 
erwise provided  by  regulations,  no  deduction 
for  a  large  charitable  donation  (as  defined  in 
section  6050P  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code) 
shall  be  allowed  unless  the  donor  includes  on 
the  return  on  which  such  deduction  is  first 
claimed  such  additional  information  as  the 
Secretary  may  prescribe  (by  form  or  regula- 
tion). 

(c)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  contribu- 
tions made  on  or  after  July  1.  1992. 
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SEC.  371.  EXTEND  MEDICARE  HOSPITAL  INSUR- 
ANCE (HI)  COVERAGE  TO  ALL  STATE 
AND  LOCAL  EMPLOYEES. 

(a)  Application  of  Hospital  Insurance 
Tax.— Paragraph  (2)  of  section  3121(u)  (relat- 
ing to  the  application  of  the  hospital  insur- 
ance tax  to  State  and  local  employment)  is 
amended: 

(1)  by  striking  "subparagraphs  (B)  and  (C)" 
and  inserting  "subparagraph  (B)"  in  subpara- 
graph (A),  and 

(2)  by  deleting  subparagraphs  (C)  and  (D). 

(b)  En'htlement  to  Hospital  Insurance 
Benefits.— 

(1)  Section  210(p)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  (42  U.S.C.  410(p))  Is  amended: 

(A)  by  striking  "paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)" 
and  inserting  "paragraph  (2)"  in  paragraph 
(1)(B),  and 

(B)  by  deleting  paragraphs  (3)  and  (4). 

(2)  Section  218(n)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  (42  U.S.C.  418(n))  is  repealed. 

(c)  Effective  Date.— 

(1)  In  general.— The  amendments  made  by 
this  section  shall  apply  to  services  per- 
formed after  June  30.  1992. 

(2)  Services  performed  before  july  i. 
1992.— If  any  service  performed  by  an  individ- 
ual during  July  1992  is  medicare  qualified 
government  employment  (as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 210(p)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  410(p)).  as  amended  by  subsection  (b) 
of  this  section),  the  amendments  made  by 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section  shall  apply  to 
all  periods  (if  any)  of  service  performed  by 
that  individual  before  July  1,  1992,  that 
would  be  medicare  qualified  government  em- 
ployment (as  so  defined)  if  performed  after 
June  30,  1992. 

(3)  Disability  before  july  1. 1992.— For  pur- 
poses of  establishing  entitlement  to  hospital 
insurance  benefits  under  part  A  of  title 
XVni  of  the  Social  Security  Act  pursuant  to 
the  amendments  made  by  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section,  no  Individual  may  be  considered 
to  be  under  a  disability  for  any  period  before 
July  1,  1992. 

(4)  Conforming  amendment.— Section 
278(d)(2)(A)  of  the  Tax  Equity  and  Fiscal  Re- 
sponsibility Act  of  1982,  Pub.  L.  No.  97-248.  as 
amended  by  section  309(a)(ll)  of  the  Tech- 
nical Corrections  Act  of  1982.  Pub.  L.  No.  97- 
448.  is  amended  by  inserting  "or  of  section 
371(c)(2)  of  the  Long  Term  Growth  Act  of 
1992"  after  "subsection". 

SEC.  37a.  CONFORM  TAX  ACCOUNTING  TO  FINAN- 
CIAL ACCOUNTING  FOR  SECURITIES 
DEALERS. 

(a)  General  Rule.— Subpart  D  of  part  II  of 
subchapter  E  of  chapter  1  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  (relating  to  inven- 
tories) is  amended  by  inserting  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section: 

•^EC.  475.  MARK  TO  MARKET  INVENTORY  METH- 
OD FOR  DEALERS  IN  STOCK  OR  SE- 
CURITIES. 

"(a)  General  Rule.— Each  stock  or  secu- 
rity held  for  resale  to  customers  in  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  the  taxpayer's  trade  or  busi- 
ness at  the  close  of  the  taxable  year  shall  be 
treated  as  sold  for  its  fair  market  value  on 
the  last  business  day  of  such  taxable  year 
and  any  gain  or  loss  shall  be  taken  into  ac- 
count for  that  taxable  year. 

"(b)  Basis  Adjustment  Required.— Proper 
adjustment  shall  be  made  to  the  taxpayer's 
basis  in  each  stock  or  security  so  that  any 
gain  or  loss  subsequently  realized  is  not  rec- 
ognized to  the  extent  such  gain  or  loss  was 
previously  taken  into  account  by  reason  of 
subsection  (a). 

"(c)  DERiVA'nvE  Financial  Instruments 
Held  by  Dealers.— a  taxpayer  that  is  re- 


quired by  subsection  (a)  to  treat  stocks  or 
securities  held  for  resale  to  customers  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  the  taxpayer's  trade  or 
business  as  sold  for  their  fair  market  value 
on  the  last  business  day  of  the  taxable  year 
shall— 

"(1)  treat  all  derivative  financial  instru- 
ments held  at  the  close  of  the  taxable  year 
as  sold  for  their  fair  market  value  on  the 
last  business  day  of  the  taxable  year,  and 

"(2)  properly  adjust  the  amount  of  gain  or 
loss  subsequently  realized  for  gain  or  loss 
taken  into  account  by  reason  of  paragraph 
(1). 

"(d)  Definitions  and  Special  Rules.— For 
purposes  of  this  section— 

"(1)  Stock  or  securities  defined.— The 
term  'stock  or  securities'  shall  include  stock 
or  securities  as  defined  in  section  851(b)(2), 
1091(a),  or  1236(c),  and  notional  principal  con- 
tracts. 

"(2)  Dealers  or  traders  in  notional  prin- 
cipal contracts.— A  dealer  or  trader  in  no- 
tional principal  contracts  shall  be  treated  as 
holding  such  contracts  for  resale  to  cus- 
tomers in  the  ordinary  course  of  its  trade  or 
business. 

"(3)  Derivative  financial  instruments 
defined.— The  term  'derivative  Hnancial  in- 
struments' includes  commodities,  options, 
forward  contracts,  futures  contracts,  no- 
tional principal  contracts,  short  positions  in 
securities,  and  any  similar  financial  instru- 
ment. 

"(4)  Section  263a  shall  not  apply.— The 
cost  capitalization  rules  of  section  263A  shall 
not  apply  to  stock,  securities,  or  derivative 
financial  instruments  accounted  for  under 
this  section. 

"(e)  Regulatory  Authorfty.- The  Sec- 
retary shall  prescribe  such  regulations  as 
may  be  necessary  or  appropriate  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  section,  including  rules 
to  prevent  the  use  of  year-end  transfers,  re- 
lated parties,  or  other  arrangements  to  avoid 
the  effect  of  this  section." 

(b)  Conforming  Amendment.— Subsection 
(b)  of  section  471  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(b)  Cross  References.— 

"(1)  For  rules  relating  to  the  inventory 
method  that  conforms  to  the  best  accounting 
practice  for  dealers  in  stock  or  securities, 
see  section  475. 

"(2)  For  rules  relating  to  capitalization  of 
direct  and  indirect  costs  of  property,  see  sec- 
tion 263A.  " 

(c)  Clerical  amendment.— The  table  of 
sections  for  subpart  D  of  part  II  of  sub- 
chapter E  of  chapter  1  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  item: 

"Sec.  475.  Conform  tax  accounting  to  finan- 
cial   accounting   for   securities 
dealers." 
(1)  Effective  Date.— 

(1)  In  General.— The  amendments  made  by 
this  section  shall  apply  to  all  taxable  years 
ending  on  or  after  December  31,  1992. 

(2)  Change  in  method  of  accounting.— In 
the  case  of  any  taxpayer  required  by  this 
section  to  change  its  method  of  accounting 
for  any  taxable  year— 

(A)  such  change  shall  be  treated  as  initi- 
ated by  the  taxpayer, 

(B)  such  change  shall  be  treated  as  made 
with  the  consent  of  the  Secretary, 

(C)  the  change  in  method  of  accounting 
shall  be  implemented  by  valuing  each  stock 
or  security  to  which  the  amendments  of  this 
section  apply  at  its  fair  market  value  on  the 
last  day  of  the  first  taxable  year  ending  on 
or  after  December  31, 1992,  and 

(D)  10  percent  of  any  increase  or  decrease 
in  value  by  reason  of  subparagraph  (C)  shall 


be  taken  into  account  in  each  of  the  10  tax- 
able years  beginning  with  the  first  taxable 
year  ending  on  or  after  December  31, 1992. 

SEC.  373.  disallowance  OF  INTEREST  DEDUC- 
TIONS ON  CORPORATE  OWNED  LIFE 
INSURANCE 

(a)  Disallowance  of  Deduction.— Sub- 
section (a)  of  section  264  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "to  the  extent  that  the  ag- 
gregate amount  of  such  indebtedness  with 
respect  to  policies  covering  such  individuals 
exceeds  $50,000"  in  paragraph  (4),  and 

(2)  by  striking  the  last  sentence  thereof. 

(b)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  interest 
incurred  on  or  after  February  1,  1992. 

SEC.  374.  CLARIFICATION  OF  TREATMENT  OF 
CERTAIN  FSLIC  ASSISTANCE. 

(a)  General  Rule.— For  purposes  of  chap- 
ter 1  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986— 

(1)  no  deduction  is  allowed  under  section 
165  of  such  Code  for  a  loss  of  the  disrxDsition 
of  property  to  the  extent  that  the  taxpayer 
has  a  right  to  be  reimbursed  for  the  loss  with 
FSLIC  Assistance,  and 

(2)  no  deduction  is  allowed  under  section 
166,  585,  or  593  of  such  Code  with  respect  to 
any  debt  to  the  extent  that  the  taxpayer  has 
a  right  to  be  reimbursed  for  the  debt  with 
FSLIC  Assistance. 

(b)  FSLIC  Assistance.— For  purposes  of 
this  section,  the  term  "FLSIC  Assistance" 
means  any  money  or  other  property  provided 
with  respect  to  a  domestic  building  and  loan 
association  (as  defined  in  section  7701(a)(19) 
of  such  Code  without  regard  to  subparagraph 
(C)  thereof)  pursuant  to  section  406(0  of  the 
National  Housing  Act  or  section  21A  of  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Act  (or  any  similar 
provision  of  law).  The  term  "FSLIC  Assist- 
ance" does  not  include  money  or  other  prop- 
erty to  which  the  amendments  made  by  sec- 
tion 1401(a)(3)  of  the  Financial  Institutions 
Reform,  Recovery,  and  Enforcement  Act  of 
1989  apply. 

(c)  Effective  Date.— 

(1)  In  general.— The  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion apply  to  FSLIC  Assistance  credited  on 
or  after  March  4,  1991,  with  respect  to  prop>- 
erty  disposed  of  and  charge-offs  made  in  tax- 
able years  ending  on  or  after  March  4, 1991. 

(2)  Special  rule  for  net  operating  loss 
CARRYOVERS.— The  amount  of  any  net  operat- 
ing loss  carryover  to  a  taxable  year  ending 
on  or  after  March  4,  1991,  must  be  reduced  by 
the  amount  of  FSLIC  Assistance  credited  on 
or  after  March  4,  1991,  with  respect  to  prop- 
erty disposed  of  or  charge-offs  made  in  tax- 
able years  ending  before  March  4,  1991. 

SEC.  375.  EQUALIZING  TAX  TREATMENT  OF 
LARGE  CREDIT  UNIONS  AND 
THRIFTS. 

(a)  Repeal  of  Exemption.— Subparagraph 
(A)  of  section  501(c)(14)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(A)  Small  credit  unions  without  capital 
stock  organized  and  operated  for  mutual  pur- 
poses and  without  profit.  For  purposes  of 
this  subparagraph,  a  credit  union  is  a  small 
credit  union  unless,  for  any  taxable  year,  the 
average  adjusted  basis  of  all  of  its  assets  ex- 
ceeds $50,000,000." 

(b)  Repeal  of  Deduction  for  Dividends 
Paid.— Subsection  (a)  of  section  591  is 
amended  by  inserting  "credit  unions  that  are 
not  small  credit  unions  as  defined  in  section 
501(c)(14)(A),"  after  "domestic  building  and 
loan  associations,". 

(c)  Reserves  for  Bad  Debts.— 

(1)  In  general.— Paragraph  (1)  of  section 
593(a)  is  amended  by  striking  "or"  at  the  end 
of  subparagraph  (B),  by  inserting  "or"  at  the 
end  of  subi)aragraph  (C),  and  by  inserting 
after  subparagraph  (C)  the  following  new 
subparagraph: 


"(D)  any  credit  union  that  is  not  a  small 
credit  union  as  defined  in  section 
501(c)(14KA).". 

(2)  Conforming  amendment.— Paragaph  (2) 
of  section  S93(a)  is  amended  by  striking  "as- 
sociation or  bank"  and  inserting  "entity". 

(d)   Effective   Date.— The    provisions   of 
this  section  apply  for  taxable  years  ending 
on  or  after  December  31.  1992. 
SEC.  37«.  IHEATMENT  OF  ANNUITIES  WITHOUT 
LIFE  CONTINGENCIES. 

(a)  Life  Contingency  Required  for  Annu- 
m-  Treatment.— Paragraph  (5)  of  section 
72(c)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

(5)  ANNurrY  contract.— 

"(A)  In  general.— For  purposes  of  this  sub- 
title (other  than  subchapter  L),  a  contract  is 
treated  as  an  annuity  contract  only  if  the 
purchaser  irrevocably  chooses  as  a  settle- 
ment option  a  series  of  substantially  equal 
periodic  payments  (not  less  frequently  than 
annually)  made  for  the  life  of  the  annuitant 
or  the  joint  lives  of  the  annuitants.  The  set- 
tlement option  must  be  irrevocable  as  of  the 
date  the  contract  is  entered  into. 

"(B)  Certain  features.— 

"(i)  Term  certain  feature —If  the  settle- 
ment option  described  in  subparagraph  (A) 
contains  a  term  certain  feature,  that  feature 
may  not  guarantee  that  periodic  payments 
will  be  made  for  a  period  of  time  that  ex- 
ceeds one-third  of  the  life  expectancy  of  the 
annuitant  determined  as  of  the  annuity 
starting  date. 

"(ii)  Amount  certain  feature.— If  the  set- 
tlement option  described  in  subparagraph  (A) 
contains  an  amount  certain  feature,  that 
feature  may  not  guarantee  thai  an  amount 
will  be  paid  that  exceeds  one-third  of  the 
cash  value  of  the  contract  (determined  with- 
out regard  to  any  surrender  charge)  deter- 
mined as  of  the  annuity  starting  date  (or 
date  of  annuitant's  death,  if  earlier). 

"(C)  Special  rules.- This  paragraph  shall 
not  apply  to — 

"(1)  annuities  purchased  by  a  trust  de- 
scribed in  section  401(a)  which  is  exempt 
from  tax  under  section  SOl(a), 

"(11)  annuities  purchased  as  part  of  a  plan 
described  in  section  403(a), 

"(iii)  annuities  described  in  section  403(b), 

"(iv)  annuities  provided  for  employees  of  a 
life  insurance  company  under  a  plan  de- 
scribed in  section  818(a)(3), 

"(v)  amounts  received  from  an  individual 
retirement  account  or  an  individual  retire- 
ment annuity, 

"(vi)  individual  retirement  annuities, 

"(vii)  amounts  received  from  a  trust  de- 
scribed in  section  401(a)  which  is  exempt 
fl'om  tax  under  section  SOl(a),  and 

"(viii)  annuities  which  qualify  as  a  'quali- 
fied funding  asset'  in  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 130(d)." 

(b)  Effective  Date.— The  provisions  of 
this  section  apply  to  all  contracts  entered 
into  on  or  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

SEC.  377.  EXPANSION  OF  45-DAY  INTEREST-FREE 
PERIOD. 

(a)  In  General.— Subsection  (e)  of  section 
6611  (relating  to  interest  on  overpayments)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(e)  Tax  Refund  Within  45  Days.— No  in- 
terest shall  be  allowed  under  subsection  (a) 
on  any  overpayment  of  tax  imposed  by  this 
title  if  such  overpayment — 

"(1)  is  refunded  within  45  days  after  the 
last  date  prescribed  for  filing  the  return  of 
such  tax  (determined  without  regard  to  any 
extension  of  time  for  filing  the  return), 

"(2)  is  refunded  within  45  days  after  the 
date  the  return  is  filed,  in  case  the  return  is 
filed  after  such  last  date,  or 
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s  refunded  within  45  days  of  the  date 

to  the  refund  arises,  in  case  the 

the  refund  arises  other  than  pursu- 
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Effective    Date.— The    amendment 

ly  this  section  shall  apply  to  returns 

or  after  July  1.  1992.  and  to  all  other 

made  on  or  after  such  date. 
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SEC.  402.  PURPOSES. 

The  purposes  of  this  title  are — 

(1)  To  strengthen  the  role  of  capital  in  in- 
sured depository  institutions. 

(2)  To  permit  nationwide  banking  and 
branching. 

(3)  To  authorize  the  establishment  of  fi- 
nancial services  holding  companies  to  permit 
companies  owning  depository  institutions  to 
engage  in  other  financial  activities  with  ap- 
propriate safeguards. 

(4)  To  promote  consumer  convenience  by 
permitting  banking  organizations  a  broader 
range  of  financial  products. 

Subtitle  A — Financial  Services  Modernization 

CHAPTER  1— FINANCIAL  SERVICES 

HOLDING  COMPANIES 

SEC.  411.  FINANCIAL  SERVICES  HOLDING  COMPA- 
NIES. 

(a)  Definitions  Modified.— Section  2  of  the 
Bank  Holding  Company  Act  of  1956  (12  U.S.C. 
1841 )  is  amended— 

(1)  by  amending  subsection  (a)(1)  to  read  as 
follows: 


••(a)(1)(A)  The  term  'financial  services 
holding  company'  means  any  company  (other 
than  a  diversified  holding  company)  which 
has  control  over  any  bank. 

"(B)  The  term  'diversified  holding  com- 
pany' means  any  company  (other  than  a 
bank  or  a  foreign  bank)  which  has  control 
over  a  bank  only  through  a  financial  services 
holding  company  and  which  engages  in  ac- 
tivities or  controls  any  company  engaiged  in 
activities  that  are  not  permissible  for  a  fi- 
nancial services  holding  company  or  any 
subsidiary  thereof  under  this  Act.  For  pur- 
poses of  this  subparagraph  the  term  'foreign 
bank'  does  not  include  (and  the  term  'diver- 
sified holding  company'  may  include)  any 
company  organized  under  the  laws  of  a  for- 
eign country  (as  defined  in  section  1(b)(8)  of 
the  International  Banking  Act  of  1978),  a  ter- 
ritory of  the  United  States,  Puerto  Rico, 
Guam,  American  Samoa,  or  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands which  does  not  engage  in  the  business 
of  banking."; 

(2)  in  the  second  sentence  of  subsection 
(a)(5)(A),  by  inserting  a  period  after  "there- 
to" and  striking  the  balance  of  the  sentence; 

(3)  by  amending  subsection  (f)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(f)(1)  The  term  'appropriate  Federal  bank- 
ing agency'  shall  have  the  same  meaning  as 
set  forth  in  section  3(q)  of  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1813(q)). 

"(2)  The  term  'Board'  means  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System."; 
and 

(4)  by  adding  after  subsection  (m)  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsections: 

"(n)  Securities  affiliate.— The  term  'se- 
curities affiliate'  means  any  company  that  is 
controlled  by  a  financial  services  holding 
company  and  that  is  engaged  in  the  United 
States  in  activities  pursuant  to  section 
4(c)(15). 

"(o)  Insurance  affiliate.— The  term  'in-  , 
surance  affiliate'  means  any  company  that  is 
controlled  by  a  financial  services  holding 
company  and  that  is  engaged  in  the  United 
States  in  activities  pursuant  to  section 
4(c)(16). 

"(p)  Foreign  Bank.— The  term  'foreign 
bank'  has  the  same  meaning  as  in  section 
1(b)(7)  of  the  International  Banking  Act  of 
1978  (12  U.S.C.  3101(7)). 

"(q)  Insured  Depository  Institution.- 
The  term  'insured  depository  institution" 
means  any  insured  bank  as  defined  in  section 
3(h)  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act  (12 
U.S.C.  1813(h))  and  any  insured  institution. 

"(r)  Well  Capitalized  and  adequately 
Capitalized.— The  terms  'well  capitalized' 
and  "adequately  capitalized"  have  the  same 
meaning  as  in  section  38  of  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Act. 

"(s)  Well  Capitalized  Financial  Services 
Holding  Company.— The  term  -well  capital- 
ized financial  services  holding  company" 
means  any  financial  services  holding  com- 
pany that  qualifies  as  a  well  capitalized  fi- 
nancial services  holding  company  pursuant 
to  section  38(e)(2)  of  the  Federal  Deposit  In- 
surance Act. 

••(t)  Functional  Regulator.— The  term 
•functional  regulator"  means  a  Federal  or 
State  agency  that  has  supervisory  authority 
concerning  the  activities  of  a  company 
(other  than  an  insured  depository  institu- 
tion) that  are  of  concern  to  the  Board  for 
purposes  of  section  6(c). 

"(u)  New  Financial  Activity.— The  term 
•new  financial  activity'  means  any  activity 
authorized  pursuant  to  section  4(c)(8), 
4(c)(15),  or  4(c)(16)  other  than  any  activity 
that,  prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 
Financial  Institutions  Safety  and  Consumer 


Choice  Act  of  1992.  the  Board  has  deter- 
mined, by  any  other  or  regulation  that  con- 
tinued to  be  in  effect  on  December  31, 1993,  to 
be  closely  related  to  banking  and  a  proper 
incident  thereto. 

"(V)  Qualified  Financul  AcnvrrY.— The 
term  'qualified  financial  activity"  means  any 
activity  authorized  pursuant  to  section 
4(c)(8).  4(c)(15).  or  4(c)(16). 

•'(w)  Financial  affiliate.— The  term  'fi- 
nancial affiliate'  means  any  company  that  is 
controlled  by  a  financial  services  holding 
company  that  is  engaged  in  the  United 
States  in  qualified  financial  activities  and 
any  other  company  that  is  controlled  by  a 
diversified  holding  company  that  is  engaged 
in  activities  authorized  to  be  engaged  in  by 
a  subsidiary  of  a  financial  services  holding 
company  pursuant  to  section  4(c)(8),  4(c)(15). 
or4(c)(16).". 

(b)  Conforming  Amendments.— Section  2  of 
the  Bank  Holding  Act  of  1956  (12  U.S.C.  1841) 
is  further  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (c)(2)(J),  by  striking  "Fed- 
eral Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation 
insurance  to  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Cor- 
poration insurance"  and  inserting  '•Savings 
Association  Insurance  Fund  to  Bank  Insur- 
ance Fund"; 

(2)  in  subsection  (h)(5),  by  striking  "bank" 
the  first  time  it  appears  and  inserting  "in- 
sured depository  institution";  and 

(3)  by  striking  "bank  holding  company" 
wherever  it  appears  except  in  subsection  (b) 
and  inserting— 

(A)  in  subsections  (a)(5)(A),  (a)(5)(B), 
(a)(5)(C).  (a)(5)(D),  (d).  and  (g)(1),  "financial 
services  holding  company  and  diversified 
holding  company";  and 

(B)  in  all  other  instances,  "financial  serv- 
ices holding  company". 

SEC.  412.  ACQUISITION  OF  BANKS. 

(a)  Amendments  to  applica-hon  Proc- 
ess.- Section  3  of  the  Bank  Holding  Com- 
pany Act  of  1956  (12  U.S.C.  1842)  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (a)— 

(A)  by  amending  paragraph  (3)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(3)  for  any  financial  services  holding  com- 
pany tb  acquire  ownership  or  control  of  any 
voting  shares  of  any  insured  depository  inT 
stitution  or  financial  services  holding  com- 
pany, for  any  diversified  holding  company  to 
acquire  ownership  or  control  of  any  voting 
shares  of  any  financial  services  holding  com- 
pany, or  for  a  company  to  acquire  ownership 
or  control  of  a  diversified  holding  company 
if,  after  such  acquisition,  such  company  will 
own  or  control  more  than  5  per  centum  of 
the  voting  shares  of  such  institution  or  com- 
pany"; 

(B)  by  striking  "Notwithstanding  the  fore- 
going" and  inserting  "It  shall  be  unlawful 
for  any  insured  depository  institution  (other 
than  a  foreign  bank  operating  an  insured 
branch  as  defined  in  section  3(s)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Deposit  Insurance  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1813(s)) 
to  become  a  financial  services  holding  com- 
pany or  a  diversified  holding  company.  Not- 
withstanding the  foregoing"; 

(C)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  sentence:  "Notwithstanding  para- 
graph (1),  any  company  that  was  a  bank 
holding  company  under  the  Bank  Holding 
Company  Act  of  1956  on  December  31,  1993, 
shall  be  a  financial  services  holding  company 
as  of  January  1,  1994  without  further  ap- 
proval by  the  Board."; 

(D)  in  subparagraph  (A)(ii),  by  striking 
"or"  at  the  end  thereof;  and 

(E)  in  subparagraph  (B),  by  inserting  after 
"prior  to  such  acquisition"  the  following:  "; 
or  (C)  the  acquisition  by  a  company  of  con- 
trol of  a  bank  in  a  reorganization  in  which  a 


person  or  group  of  persons  exchange  their 
shares  of  the  bank  for  shares  of  a  newly 
formed  financial  services  holding  company 
and  receive  after  the  reorganization  substan- 
tially the  same  proportional  share  interest 
in  the  holding  company  as  they  held  in  the 
bank  except  for  changes  in  shareholders'  in- 
terests resulting  from  the  exercise  of  dis- 
senting shareholders'  rights  under  State  or 
Federal  law  if  (1)  immediately  following  the 
acquisition,  the  bank  meets  the  require- 
ments for  well  capitalized  or  adequately  cap- 
italized, (ii)  the  holding  company  does  not 
engage  in  any  activities  other  than  those  of 
managing  and  controlling  banks  as  a  result 
of  the  reorganization,  and  (iii)  the  company 
provides  30  days  prior  notification  to  the 
Board."; 

(2)  in  subsection  (b) — 

(A)  by  amending  the  first  sentence  to  read 
"Upon  receiving  from  a  company  any  appli- 
cation for  approval  under  this  section  to  ac- 
quire any  interest  in  an  insured  depository 
institution,  the  Board  shall  give  notice  (A) 
to  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  if  the  in- 
sured depository  institution  to  be  acquired  is 
a  national  banking  association  or  a  District 
bank,  (B)  to  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Thrift  Supervision,  if  the  insured  depository 
institution  to  be  acquired  is  a  Federally- 
chartered  insured  institution,  or  (C)  to  the 
appropriate  supervisory  authority  of  the  in- 
terested State,  if  the  insured  depository  in- 
stitution to  be  acquired  is  a  State-chartered 
bank  or  State-chartered  insured  institution, 
in  order  to  provide  for  the  submission  of  the 
views  and  recommendations  of  the  Comptrol- 
ler of  the  Currency,  the  Director  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Thrift  Supervision,  or  the  State  su- 
pervisory authority,  as  appropriate."; 

(B)  in  the  second  sentence,  by  inserting  ". 
the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Thrift  Super- 
vision," after  "Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency"; 

(C)  in  the  third  sentence — 

(i)  by  inserting  ".  the  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Thrift  Supervision,"  after  "Comptroller  of 
the  Currency";  and 

(ii)  by  striking  "disapproves"  and  inserting 
•'recommends  disapproval  or";  and 

(D)  in  the  ninth  sentence,  by  inserting  ", 
the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Thrift  Super- 
vision," after  "Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency"; 

(3)  in  subsection  (O— 

(A)  in  paragraph  (1),  by  striking  ",  or"  at 
the  end  thereof  and  inserting  a  semicolon; 

(B)  in  paragraph  (2),  by  striking  the  period 
at  the  end  thereof  and  inserting  ";  or";  and 

(C)  by  adding  after  paragraph  (2)  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(3)  any  acquisition  or  merger  or  consoli- 
dation if  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  or 
the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Thrift  Super- 
vision determines  that  the  insured  deposi- 
tory institution  to  be  acquired  or  any  other 
insured  depository  institution  controlled  by 
the  company  involved  in  the  proposal  is  en- 
gaging in  any  unsafe  and  unsound  practice 
or,  following  the  transaction,  will  be  in  an 
unsafe  and  unsound  condition."': 

(4)  by  redesignating  subsections  (d) 
through  (g)  as  subsections  (f)  through  (i),  re- 
spectively; and 

(5)  by  inserting  after  subsection  (c)  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsections: 

"(d)  Expedited  Procedures  for  Acquisi- 
tion OF  Additional  Banks  by  Well  Capital- 
ized Financial  Services  Holding  Compa- 
nies.— 

"(1)  Procedures.— 

"(A)  Upon  receiving  from  a  well  capitalized 
financial  services  holding  company  a  com- 
plete application  for  approval  under  this  sec- 


tion to  acquire  an  insured  depository  institu- 
tion, the  Board  shall  notify  the  Comptroller 
of  the  Currency,  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Thrift  Supervision,  or  the  appropriate  super- 
visory authority  of  an  interested  State,  if 
any,  as  provided  for  in  subsection  (b).  Not- 
withstanding subsection  (b)(1),  the  views  and 
recommendations  of  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency,  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Thrift 
Supervision,  or  the  appropriate  supervisory 
authority  of  an  interested  State,  as  appro- 
priate, shall  be  submitted  within  21  days  of 
the  date  on  which  notice  is  given  to  them  by 
the  Board. 

"(B)  The  Board  must  approve  or  disapprove 
the  application  within  45  days  after  the  date 
of  receipt  of  such  application. 

"(C)  In  the  event  of  the  failure  of  the 
Board  to  act  on  any  such  application  within 
45  days  after  it  has  been  received,  the  appli- 
cation shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  ap- 
proved. 

••(D)  If  the  Board  has  found  that  an  emer- 
gency exists  requiring  expeditious  action,  or 
that  it  must  act  Immediately  to  prevent 
probable  failure,  or  if  the  Board  receives  a 
certification  described  in  section  13(f)(8)(D) 
of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act  (12 
U.S.C.  1823(f)(8)(D))  from  the  Comptroller  of 
the  Currency,  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Thrift  Supervision,  the  Federal  Deposit  In- 
surance Corporation  or  the  State  supervisory 
authority  that  an  insured  depository  institu- 
tion is  in  danger  of  closing,  the  Board  may 
waive  or  shorten  the  45-day  notice  period 
with  respect  to  any  application  for  an  acqui- 
sition received  pursuant  to  this  subsection. 

"(2)  Extension  of  time  for  notice  and 
hearing.— The  45-day  period  may  be  ex- 
tended if  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency, 
the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Thrift  Super- 
vision, or  the  State  supervisory  authority 
recommends  disapproval  of  an  application 
subject  to  subparagraph  (1)  in  writing  based 
on  its  consideration  of  the  factors  listed  in 
paragraphs  (1),  (2),  or  (3)  of  subsection  (c).  In 
the  event  that  the  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency, the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Thrift  Su- 
pervision or  the  State  Supervisory  authority 
recommends  disapproval,  the  Board  shall  fol- 
low the  review  period  and  procedures  for  no- 
tice and  hearing  contained  in  subsection 
(b)(1).       , 

••(3)  Grounds  for  Disapproval.— An  appli- 
cation under  this  subsection  shall  be  dis- 
approved only— 

"(A)  pursuant  to  subsection  (c)(1).  (c)(2)  or 
(c)(3); 

"(B)  if  the  financial  services  holding  com- 
pany does  not  qualify  as,  or  would  not  con- 
tinue to  qualify  as,  a  well  capitalized  finan- 
cial services  holding  company  after  con- 
summation of  the  transaction:  or 

"(C)  if  the  Board  determines  that  the 
transaction  would  not  be  consistent  with  the 
convenience  and  needs  of  the  community  to 
be  served. 

"(e)  Acquisition  Involving  Diversired 
Holding  Companies.— The  Board  shall  not 
permit  any  acquisition  or  merger  or  consoli- 
dation of  a  financial  services  holding  com- 
pany involving  a  diversified  holding  com- 
pany or  a  company  that  seeks  to  become  a 
diversified  holding  company  unless  all  finan- 
cial services  holding  companies  controlled 
by  the  diversified  holding  company  are  and 
remain  well  capitalized  financial  services 
holding  companies,  and  any  financial  serv- 
ices holding  company  to  be  acquired,  will  be, 
upon  consummation  of  the  transaction,  a 
well  capitalized  financial  services  holding 
company.  An  application  involving  a  pro- 
posal that  meets  the  requirement  of  this  sub- 
section shall  be  reviewed  in  accordance  with 
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pr  >cedures   and   standards   under   sub- 


C<iNFORMiNO  Amendments.— Section  3  of 
Holding  Company  Act  of  1956  (12 
842)  is  further  amended— 
striking-  "bank  holding  company" 
it  appears  (except  in  the  last  sen- 
subsection  (a)  as  added  by  this  see- 
as  it  appears  in  the  reference  to  the 
lolding  Company  Act  Amendments  of 

inserting — 
subsections  (a)(1).  (a)(2).  (aK4).  (a)(5). 
md  (d),   "financial  services  holding 
or  diversified  holding  company"; 

all  other  instances,  "financial  serv- 
ho^lng  company"; 

lUbsection  (a)(2),  by  striking  "causes 
and  inserting  "causes  an  Insured  de- 
institution"; 
subsection  (a)(4)— 
striking  "Other  than  a  bank"  and 
"other  than  an  insured  depository 
on";  and 

striking  "assets  of  a  bank"  and  in- 
'assets  of  an  insured  depository  in- 
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(d); 


subsection  (a)(A).  by  striking  "ac- 
ly  a  bank"  and  inserting  "acquired 
iilsured  depository  institution";  and 
subsection  (a)(B).  by  striking  "in  a 
nd  inserting  "in  an  insured  deposi- 
tution". 

INTERESTS  IN  NONBANKING  ORGANIZA- 
TIONS. 

IlfTERESTS    IN     NONBANKING    ORGANIZA- 

—  Section  4  of  the  Bank  Holding  Com- 
of  1956  (12  U.S.C.  1843)  is  amended— 
ubsection  (a) — 

striking  the  two  flush  sentences  fol- 
aragrapb  (2); 
paragraph  (2)— 

striking  ",  or  in  the  case  of  a  com- 
wilch  has  been"  and  all  that  follows 
"December  31,  1980"  and  inserting 
case  of  a  company  that  becomes  a 
services  holding  company  as  a  re- 
nactment  of  the  Financial  Institu- 
and  Consumer  Choice  Act  of 
January  1.  1993"; 
subparagraph  (A) — 
itriking  "of  banking  or";  and 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  ",  In  the 
foreign  bank,  the  business  of  bank- 
otherwise   permitted   through  a 
r  agency,  as  those  terms  are  defined 
n  Kb)  of  the  International  Banking 
(12  U.S.C.  3101)"; 

subparagraph    (B),    by    striking 
1  ermitted  under"  and  all  that  follows 
'under  such  paragraph"  and  insert- 
permitted     under     subsection 
)  subject  to  all  the  conditions  spec- 
such  subsection  or  in  any  order  or 
issued  by  the  Board  under  such 
,  and  (C)  those  permitted  under 
(c)(16)  provided  that  the  financial 
holding  company  is  a  company  ex- 
wned  in  a  mutual  form  by  holders  of 
of  insurance  issued  by  such  finan- 
holding  company,  or  is  a  com- 
oitanized  as  a  reciprocal  inter-insur- 
ex(fiange"; 

the  second  sentence,  by  inserting  a 
"practices"  and  striking  the  re- 
maindedof  the  sentence;  and 
(v)  by  Itriking  the  last  sentence. 
(2)  in  (  ubsection  (c)— 

(A)  by  striking  the  two  flush  sentences  fol- 
lowing I  sragraph  (14)(H)(li); 

(B)  in  paragraph  (8)— 

(1)  in  1  iibparagraphs  (C),  (D).  and  (E).  by  re- 
designai  ing  clauses  (i)  and  (ii)  as  subclauses 
(1)  and  (|l).  respectively; 


wh  sre 
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(ii)  by  redesignating  subparagraphs  (B) 
through  (G)  as  clauses  (ii)  through  (vii),  re- 
spectively; 

(iii)  by  redesignating  subparagraph  (A)  as 
subparagraph  (B)(1); 

(iv)  in  subparagraph  (B)(vii)  (as  redesig- 
nated), by  striking  "subparagraph  (A),  (B), 
or  (C)"  and  inserting  "clause  (i),  (ii),  or 
(ill)"; 

(V)  by  striking  "shares  of  any  company" 
and  all  that  follows  through  "provide"  and 
inserting: 

"(A)  shares  of  any  company  the  activities 
of  which  the  Board,  after  due  notice  and  op- 
portunity for  comment,  has  determined  (by 
order  or  regulation)  to  be  of  a  financial  na- 
ture. 

"(i)  Any  activity  that  the  Board  has  deter- 
mined (by  order  or  regulation  that  is  effec- 
tive on  December  31,  1993)  to  be  closely  relat- 
ed to  banking  and  a  proper  incident  thereto 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  of  a  financial  nature 
for  purposes  of  this  paragraph. 

"(ii)  Any  company  that  was  a  bank  holding 
company  on  December  31.  1993  and  that,  on 
January  1,  1994.  becomes  a  financial  services 
holding  company  as  a  result  of  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Financial  Institutions  Safety 
and  Consumer  Choice  Act  of  1992,  may  with- 
out further  approval  under  this  paragraph 
retain  shares  of  any  company  engaged  in  any 
activity  described  in  clause  (i)  and  continue 
to  engage  in  any  activity  described  in  clause 
(i).  provided  that  such  company  lawfully  ac- 
quired the  company  or  commenced  the  activ- 
ity pursuant  to  approval  that  was  granted  by 
the  Board  prior  to  January  1,  1994,  and  was 
still  in  effect  on  December  31,  1993. 

"(iii)  Notwithstanding  clause  (ii),  no  finan- 
cial services  holding  company  may  pursuant 
to  this  paragraph  engage  in,  or  acquire  or  re- 
tain the  shares  of  any  company  engaged  in, 
underwriting  and  dealing  in  securities  that  a 
national  bank  may  not  underwrite  or  deal  in 
under  section  5136  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (12 
U.S.C.  24  (Seventh)),  except  that  a  financial 
services  holding  company  that  received  ap- 
proval of  the  Board  to  underwrite  and  deal  in 
such  securities  may  continue  to  do  so  pursu- 
ant to  this  section  subject  to  all  the  same 
conditions  and  limitations  as  required  by  the 
Board  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Finan- 
cial Institutions  Safety  and  Consumer 
Choice  Act  of  1992  of  a  period  of  time  not  to 
exceed  three  years  from  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  that  Act. 

"(iv)  Real  estate  investment,  management, 
or  development  and  the  purchase  and  sale  of 
real  estate  as  principal  or  broker  shall  not  be 
deemed  to  be  of  a  financial  nature  except  to 
the  extent  authorized  pursuant  to  clause  (i). 

"(V)  Activities  described  in  paragraph  (16) 
shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  of  a  financial  na- 
ture, except  providing."; 

(vi)  by  striking  "except"  before  subpara- 
graph (B)  (as  redesignated);  and 

(vii)  by  striking  the  last  five  sentences; 

(C)  in  paragraph  (13),  by  striking  "or"  at 
the  end  thereof; 

(D)  in  paragraph  (14),  by  striking  the  pe- 
riod at  the  end  thereof  and  inserting  a  semi- 
colon; and 

(D)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (14)  the 
following  new  parsigraphs: 

"(15)(A)  shares  of  any  company  engaged  in 
any  of  the  following  activities  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  subsection  (1); 

"(i)  underwriting,  distributing,  or  dealing 
in  securities; 

"(ii)  organizing,  sponsoring,  controlling,  or 
distributing  the  shares  of  any  registered  in- 
vestment company  pursuant  to  the  Invest- 
ment Company  Act  of  1940  (15  U.S.C.  80a-l  et 
seq.); 


"(iii)  securities  brokerage,  private  place- 
ment, or  investment  advisory  activities;  or 

"(iv)  other  securities  activities  permitted 
for  broker  or  dealers  registered  under  the  Se- 
curities Exchange  Act  of  1934  (15  U.S.C.  78a 
et  seq.)  or  for  investment  advisers  registered 
under  the  Investment  Advisers  Act  of  1940  (15 
U.S.C.  80b-l  et  seq.; 

"(B)  a  financial  services  holding  company 
that  acquires  control  of  a  securities  affiliate 
under  this  paragraph  shall  not,  after  one 
year  from  the  date  of  that  acquisition,  per- 
mit a  bank  or  an  insured  depository  institu- 
tion that  it  controls  to  engage,  directly  or 
indirectly,  in  the  United  States  in  activities 
described  in  subparagraph  (A)  except  to  the 
extent  that  these  activities  are  specifically 
authorized  by  statute  for  a  national  bank 
(other  than  underwriting  and  dealing  in  obli- 
gations issued  by  a  State  or  political  sub- 
division as  permitted  by  law)  or  by  a  regula- 
tion or  order  promulgated  by  the  Office  of 
the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  pursuant  to 
that  statute  before  the  date  of  enactment  of 
the  Financial  Institutions  Safety  and 
Consumer  Choice  Act  of  1992:  Provided,  how- 
ever. That  a  financial  services  holding  com- 
pany acquiring  control  of  a  securities  affili- 
ate under  this  paragraph  shall  not  permit, 
after  one  year  from  the  date  of  that  acquisi- 
tion, an  insured  depository  institutioa  it 
controls  to  underwrite  or  deal  in  obligations 
issued  by  a  State  or  political  subdivision 
thereof  and  shall  permit  these  activities  to 
be  conducted  only  by  a  securities  affiliate 
and  not  by  an  affiliate  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (c)(8); 

"(C)  for  puri>oses  of  this  paragraph,  a 
branch  or  agency  of  a  foreign  bank  or  a  com- 
mercial lending  company  controlled  by  a  for- 
eign bank  (as  the  terms  'agency',  'branch', 
'commercial  lending  company',  and  'foreign 
bank'  are  defined  in  section  1  of  the  Inter- 
national Banking  Act  of  1978  (12  US.C.  3101)), 
shall  be  considered  a  bank;  or 

"(16)(A)  shares  of  any  company  that  pro- 
vides insurance  as  principal,  agent,  or  broker 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  subsection  (/ ); 

"(B)  A  financial  services  holding  company 
that  acquires  control  of  an  insurance  affili- 
ate may  not  permit  an  insured  depository  in- 
stitution it  controls  or  a  subsidiary  thereof 
to  provide  insurance— 

"(i)  as  principal;  or 

"(ii)  as  agent  or  broker,  including  insur- 
ance in  which  an  affiliate  acts  as  principal, 
agent  or  broker,  unless  the  laws  of  the  State 
in  which  the  bank  is  located  permit  banks 
chartered  by  the  state  to  provide  insurance 
as  agent  or  broker  in  that  State. 

"(C)  Nothing  in  subparagraph  (B)  shall  be 
construed  to  limit  the  ability  of  a  financial 
services  holding  company  to  sell  insurance 
pursuant  to  subsection  (8); 

"(D)  for  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  a 
branch  or  agency  of  a  foreign  bank  (as  the 
terms  'branch'  and  'agency'  are  defined  in 
section  1(b)  of  the  International  Banking  Act 
of  1978  (12  U.S.C.  3101))  shall  be  considered  an 
insured  depository  institution."; 

(3)  by  amending  subsection  (i)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(1)  Notice  procedures  for  nonbankino 
AcnvmEs.— 

"(1)  General  notice  procedure.— 

"(A)  Notice  requirement.— No  financial 
services  holding  company  may  engage  in  ac- 
tivities or  acquire  or  retain  ownership  or 
control  of  the  shares  of  a  company  engaged 
in  qualified  financial  activities  without  pro- 
viding the  Board  with  at  least  45  days  prior 
written  notice  of  the  proposed  transaction  or 
expansion. 

"(B)  Contents  of  notice.— The  notice  sub- 
mitted to  the  Board  shall  contain  such  infor- 


mation as  the  Board  shall  prescribe  by  regu- 
lation or  by  specific  request  in  connection 
with  a  particular  notice.  The  Board  may 
only  require  such  information  as  may  be  rel- 
evant to  the  nature  and  scope  of  the  pro- 
posed transaction  and  to  the  Board's  evalua- 
tion of  the  criteria  provided  for  in  paragraph 
(2)  and  subsection  (j),  as  appropriate. 

"(C)  Procedure  for  agency  action.— A  no- 
tice filed  under  this  subsection  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  approved  by  the  Board  unless, 
prior  to  the  expiration  of  45  days  from  the 
receipt  of  a  complete  notice,  the  Board  is- 
sues an  order  setting  forth  the  reasons  for 
disapproval.  The  Board  may  extend  the  45- 
day  period  for  an  additional  30  days. 

"(D)  EXPEOrTED  PROCEDURES  FOR  WELL  CAP- 
ITALIZED financial  SERVICES  HOLDING  COMPA- 
NIES.— 

"(i)  COMMENCEMENT  OF  PERMISSIBLE  NON- 
BANKING  ACTIVITIES.- Notwithstanding  sub- 
paragraph (A),  any  well  capitalized  financial 
services  holding  company  may  commence 
through  a  subsidiary  (other  than  a  deposi- 
tory institution),  any  activity  authorized  by 
subsections  (c)(15)  and  (c)(16)  of  section  4  of 
the  Financial  Services  Holding  Company  Act 
of  1992  (12  U.S.C.  1843)  or  that  has  been  deter- 
mined by  regulation  by  the  Board  under  sec- 
tion 4(c)(8)  of  such  Act  to  be  permissible  for 
such  a  financial  services  holding  company  or 
subsidiary.  The  financial  services  holding 
company  shall  provide  the  Board  with  writ- 
ten notice  of  the  commencement  of  such  ac- 
tivity not  later  than  30  days  following  such 
action. 

"(ii)  Acquisitions.— Notwithstanding  sub- 
paragraphs (B)  and  (C).  a  notice  filed  under 
this  subsection  by  a  financial  services  hold- 
ing company  that  will  qualify  as  a  well  cap- 
italized financial  services  holding  company 
both  before  and  after  the  proposed  trans- 
action shall  be  deemed  to  be  approved  unless 
prior  to  the  expiration  of  30  days  after  the 
receipt  of  a  complete  notice,  the  Board  is- 
sues an  order  setting  forth  the  reasons  for 
disapproval. 

"(E)  Notice  of  approval.— Any  proposal 
may  proceed  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the 
disapproval  period  if  the  Board  issues  a  writ- 
ten notice  of  approval.  The  Board  may  pro- 
vide for  no  notice  under  this  paragraph  or 
notice  for  a  shorter  period  of  time  with  re- 
spect to  particular  activities  or  transactions. 

"(F)  EXTENSION  OF  NOTICE  PERIOD.— In  the 

case  of  any  proposal  to  engage  in.  or  acquire 
or  retain  ownership  or  control  of  shares  of 
any  company  engaged  in.  any  activity  pursu- 
ant to  subsection  (c)(8)  that  has  not  been 
previously  approved  by  order  or  regulation, 
the  Board  may  extend  the  notice  period 
under  this  subsection  for  an  additional  90 
days. 

"(2)(A)  GENERAL  STANDARDS  FOR  REVIEW.— 

In  connection  with  a  notice  under  this  sub- 
section, the  Board  may  consider  the  follow- 
ing criteria— 

"(i)  the  managerial  resources  of  the  com- 
Iianies  involved; 

"(ii)  the  adequacy  of  their  financial  re- 
sources, including  their  capital,  giving  con- 
sideration to  the  financial  resources  and  cap- 
ital of  others  engaged  in  similar  activities; 

"(iii)  any  material  adverse  effect  on  the 
safety  and  soundness  or  financial  condition 
of  an  affiliated  depository  institution;  and 

"(iv)  whether,  in  the  case  of  notice  for  ap- 
proval involving  activities  under  subsection 
(c)(8),  performance  of  the  activity  by  a  finan- 
cial services  holding  company  or  a  subsidi- 
ary of  such  company  can  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected to  produce  benefits  to  the  public,  such 
as  greater  convenience,  increased  competi- 
tion, or  gains  in  efficiency,  that  outweigh 


possible  adverse  effects,  such  as  undue  con- 
centration of  resources,  decreased  or  unfair 
competition,  conflicts  of  interests,  or  un- 
sound banking  practices. 

"(B)  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  DISAPPROVAL.— The 

Board  shall  not  approve  any  proposed  trans- 
action under  this  subsection  if  the  Board  de- 
termines that  any  insured  depository  insti- 
tution controlled  by  the  financial  services 
holding  company  is  engaging  in  any  unsafe 
and  unsound  practice  or  is  in  an  unsafe  and 
unsound  condition. 

"(C)  Standards  for  well  CAPrrALizED  fi- 
nancial SERVICES  holding  COMPANY.— A  no- 
tice filed  under  this  section  by  a  well  cap- 
italized financial  services  holding  company 
or  any  subsidiary  (other  than  an  insured  de- 
pository institution  of  such  company)  may 
be  disapproved  only  pursuant  to  subpara- 
graph (B)  or  if  the  Board  determines  that  the 
financial  services  holding  company  is  not  a 
well  capitalized  financial  services  holding 
company.";  and 

(4)  by  adding  after  subjection  (i)  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsections: 

"(j)  ADDrrioNAL  Capital  Requirements 
FOR  New  Financial  AcnvrriES.— The  Board 
shall  disapprove  a  notice  to  engage  in.  or  ac- 
quire or  retain  the  shares  of  a  company  en- 
gaged in.  a  new  financial  activity  unless  the 
company  filing  the  notice  is  a  well  capital- 
ized financial  services  holding  company,  or 
the  Board  finds  that— 

"(1)  the  capital  of  each  insured  bank  con- 
trolled by  the  company  is  above  the  mean 
capital  level  of  the  range  for  insured  banks 
are  adequately  capitalized;  and 

"(2)  the  financial  services  holding  company 
is  making  substantial  progress  toward  quali- 
fying as  a  well  capitalized  financial  services 
holding  company. 

"(k)  Maintenance  of  Higher  Capftal.- 
Any  financial  services  holding  company 
that— 

"(1)  engages,  directly  or  indirectly.  In  any 
new  financial  activity,  or  controls  any  com- 
pany engaged  in  any  such  activity,  and 

"(2)  fails  to  qualify  as  a  well  capitalized  fi- 
nancial services  holding  company  within  the 
time  period  specified  by  the  Board, 
shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  section 
38(e)(5)  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act. 

"(1)  LiMiTA-noNs  on  AcTivmEs  of  Finan- 
cial Services  Holding  Companies.— 

"(1)  Disclosure.- A  securities  affiliate,  an 
insurance  affiliate,  or  an  affiliate  engaged  in 
securities  or  insurance  activities  authorized 
pursuant  to  subsection  (c)(8)  shall  each— 

"(A)  prominently  disclose  in  writing  to  its 
customers  that  such  affiliates  are  not  in- 
sured depository  institutions  and  are  sepa- 
rate from  any  affiliated  depository  insured 
institution; 

"(B)  prominently  disclose  in  writing  to  its 
customers  that  securities  or  insurance  prod- 
ucts sold,  offered,  or  recommended  by  such 
affiliates  are  not  deposits,  are  not  insured  by 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation, 
are  not  guaranteed  by  any  affiliated  insured 
depository  institutions,  and  are  not  other- 
wise obligations  of  such  insured  depository 
institutions  unless  such  is  the  case;  and 

••(C)  obtain  an  acknowledgement  of  receipt 
of  the  disclosures  including  the  date  of  re- 
ceipt and  the  customer's  name,  address,  and 
account  number. 

'•(2)  Regulations.— 

••(A)  The  Securities  and  Exchange  Commis- 
sion is  authorized  to  adopt  regulations  in 
consultation  with  the  Board  pursuant  to  this 
subsection  regarding  disclosures  by  securi- 
ties affiliates  and  affiliates  engaged  in  secu- 
rities activities  pursuant  to  subsection  (c)(8). 

••(B)  The  Board  is  authorized  to  adopt  reg- 
ulations pursuant  to  this  subsection  regard- 


ing disclosures  by  insurance  affiliates  or  by 
any  affiliates  engaged  in  activities  pursuant 
to  subsection  (c)(8)  (other  than  securities  ac- 
tivities). 

"(3)  DiscLosiniE  of  customer  informa- 
tion.—The  Board  is  authorized  to  issue  regu- 
lations limiting  disclosures  of  nonpublic  cus- 
tomer information  between  an  insured  depos- 
itory institution  and  affiliates  thereof,  in- 
cluding an  evaluation  of  the  creditworthi- 
ness of  an  issuer  or  other  customer  of  that 
insured  depository  institution  or  subsidiary 
thereof  or  financial,  securities,  or  insurance 
affiliate. 

"(4)      AUTHORTTT     TO     IMPOSE     ADDITIONAL 

SAFEGUARDS.— The  Board  may  by  regulation 
or  order  adopt  limitations  or  restrictions  on 
the  extension  of  credit  or  other  similar  fi- 
nancial support,  the  purchase  or  sale  of  as- 
sets, or  the  issuance  of  guarantees,  letters  of 
credit,  or  other  credit  facilities  to  or  for  the 
benefit  of  an  affiliate  engaged  in  any  new  fi- 
nancial activity  or  to  customers  of  such  af- 
filiate by  an  affiliate  that  is  an  insured  de- 
pository institution  controlled  by  the  finan- 
cial services  holding  company.  Such  restric- 
tions and  limitations  shall  be  adopted  as  the 
Board  deems  appropriate  to  address  poten- 
tial adverse  effects,  including  unfair  com- 
petition, conflicts  of  interest,  and  unsafe 
banking  practices.  Transactions  or  similar 
arrangements  between  an  insured  depository 
institution  and  the  customers  of  an  affiliate 
engaged  in  such  activities  that  are  both  con- 
trolled by  the  same  financial  services  hold- 
ing company  shall  not  be  used  to  evade  any 
restrictions  or  limitations  imposed  under 
this  paragraph. 

"(m)  Exception  for  Certain  Nonbankino 
Investments.- 

"(1)  In  general.— Notwithstanding  sub- 
section (a),  a  financial  services  holding  com- 
pany may  own  or  control  shares  of  any  com- 
pany engaged  in  activities  not  authorized 
pursuant  to  this  section  if— 

"(A)  the  shares  were  acquired  before  Janu- 
ary 1,  1994.  and  the  aggregate  investment  in 
all  such  shares  does  not  exceed  5  per  centum 
of  the  financial  services  holding  company's 
capital  and  surplus  on  a  consolidated  basis; 
or 

"(B)  the  shares  are  acquired  and  held  by  a 
securities  affiliate  as  part  of  a  bona  fide  un- 
derwriting or  investment  banking  activity  if 
such  shares  are  held  only  for  such  period  of 
time  as  will  permit  the  sale  thereof  on  a  rea- 
sonable basis  consistent  with  the  nature  of 
such  investment  banking  activity. 

"(2)  Limitations.— The  limitations  in  sec- 
tion 5(c)  shall  apply  to  the  companies  de- 
scribed in  paragraphs  (1)(A)  and  (1)(B). 

"(3)  Divestiture  in  case  of  loss  of  ex- 
emption.— 

"(A)  If  any  financial  services  holding  com- 
pany loses  the  exemption  provided  in  para- 
graph (1)(A).  such  company  shall  divest  own- 
ership and  control  of  all  of  the  shares  of  such 
company  within  180  days  after  the  loss  of 
such  exemption. 

"(B)  If  any  financial  services  holding  com- 
pany loses  the  exemption  provided  in  para- 
graph (1)(B)  the  financial  services  holding 
company  shall  divest  ownership  and  control 
of  such  shares  within  15  days  of  the  loss  of 
the  exemption.". 

(b)  Conforming  amendments.— Section  4  of 
the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act  (12  U.S.C. 
1843)  is  further  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  'bank  holding  company" 
wherever  it  appears  (except  in  subsections 
(c)(1).  (c)(8)(A)(ii).  and  (c)(8)(B)(vii))  and  in- 
serting "financial  services  holding  com- 
pany"; and 

(2)  in  subsection  (c)— 
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paragraph  (1)(A).  by  striking  "bank- 
sufsidiary"  and  inserting  "insured  de- 
institution"; 
paragraphs    (IKC)   and    (IKD),    by 
"banking  subsidiaries"  wherever  it 
and  inserting  "Insured  depository  in- 
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paragraph  (4).  by  striking  "acquired 
and  inserting  "acquired  by  an  in- 
itory  institution". 
DIVERSIFIED  HOLDING  COMPANIES. 
Sectiin  5  of  the  Bank  Holding  Company 
1  356  (12  U.S.C.  1844)  is  amended  to  read 
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paragraph  (1)(D),  by  striking  "bank- 
wherever  it  appears  and  in- 
"insured    depository    institutions"; 
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lAPrrAL  Require.ments  for  ACQUISI- 

FiNANCiAL  Services  Holding  Compa- 

dlversified  holding  company  may 

control  of  a  financial  services  hold- 

unless.  after  the  acquisition. 

ccfnpany  is  a  well  capitalized  financial 

holding  company. 

MoncE   Provision    for   Diversified 
Companies.— A  diversified  holding 
that  acquires  the  shares  of  a  nnan- 
shall  file  notice  with  the  Board 
after  the  commencement  of  such  ac- 
the  acquisition  of  such  shares. 
imitations  on  Diversified  Holding 
AND  Their  affiliates.— 
^cept  in  the  case  of  a  foreign  bank, 
services  holding  company  or  any 
sJbsidiaries  shall — 
(  xtend  credit  in  any  manner  to  an  af- 
dlversified  holding  company  or  any 
affiliates  not  otherwise  under  the  con- 
financial  services  holding  company; 
^rchase  for  its  own  account  financial 
any  securities  of  an  affiliated  diver- 
l4)ldlng  company  or  any  of  its  affili- 
otherwise  under  the  control  of  a  fi- 
services  holding  company; 
i|sue  a  guarantee,  acceptance  or  letter 
.  including  an  endorsement  or  stand- 
of  credit,  to  an  affiliated  diversified 
company  or  any  of  its  affiliates  not 
under  the  control  of  a  financial 
holding  company;  or 
( xtend  credit  to  any  customer  of  the 
holding  company  or  any  of  its  af- 
except  on  an  arms-length  basis  in 
with  section  23B  of  the  Federal 
Act  (12  U.S.C.  371C-1). 
the  extent  that  activities  Are  not 
under  paragraph  (1),  the  restric- 
limltations  issued  by  the  Board 
to  section  4(1)  shall  apply  to  diver- 
h|)lding  companies  and  their  financial 
that  are  not  otherwise  controlled 
kfflliated  financial  services  holding 
in  the  same  manner  and  to  the 
extent  as   if  the   diversified  holding 
were  a  financial  services  holding 


a:  id  : 
o 


A  diversified  holding  company  and  any 
afiliates  that  are  engaged  in  the  pur- 
sale  of  real  property,  as  principal, 
broker,  may  not  market  such  serv- 
with  any  affiliated  insured  deposi- 
in<titution  unless  such  insured  deposi- 
in^ritution  is  permitted  under  State  law 
in  such  purchase  or  sale  of  prop- 


diversified  holding  company  that  ei- 

or  through  an  affiliate  (not  oth- 

nder  the  control  of  an  affiliated  fi- 

servlces  holding  company)  provides 

as  principal,  agent  or  broker,  may 

an  affiliated  insured  depository 

institution  or  a  subsidiary  thereof  to  provide 


insurance  as  agent  or  broker,  including  in- 
surance in  which  the  diversified  holding 
company  or  such  affiliate  acts  as  principal, 
agent  or  broker,  unless  the  laws  of  the  State 
in  which  the  insured  depository  institution 
is  located  permit  depository  institutions 
chartered  by  such  State  to  provide  insurance 
as  agent  or  broker  in  that  State. 

"(5)  In  the  case  of  a  foreign  bank  that  is  a 
financial  services  holding  company,  the 
Board  shall  apply  the  restrictions  in  para- 
graph (1)  to  the  United  States  affiliates  of 
such  foreigrn  bank  and  the  foreign  bank  in 
the  same  manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as 
they  apply  to  domestic  financial  services 
holding  companies  and  their  affiliates.". 

SEC.  415.  ADMINISTRATION. 

The  Bank  Holding  Company  Act  of  1956,  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  section  5  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 
"SEC.  6.  ADMINISTRATION. 

"(a)  Registration  of  Financial  Services 
Holding  Company.— Within  180  days  after  be- 
coming a  financial  services  holding  com- 
pany, each  financial  services  holding  com- 
pany shall  register  with  the  Board  on  forms 
prescribed  by  the  Board,  which  shall  include 
such  information  with  respect  to  the  finan- 
cial condition  and  operations,  management, 
and  inter-company  relationships  of  the  fi- 
nancial services  holding  company  and  its 
subsidiaries,  and  related  matters,  as  the 
Board  may  deem  necessary  or  appropriate  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  The  Board 
may,  in  its  discretion,  extend  the  time  with- 
in which  a  financial  services  holding  com- 
pany shall  register  and  file  the  requisite  in- 
formation. 

"(b)  Regulations  and  Orders.— 

"(1)  The  Board  is  authorized  to  issue  such 
regulations  and  orders  as  may  be  necessary 
to  enable  it  to  administer  and  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  Act  and  prevent  evasions 
thereof:  Provided,  however.  That  any  capital 
requirements  for  diversified  holding  compa- 
nies or  financial  services  holding  companies 
shall  only  be  imposed  pursuant  to  subsection 
(f)(2)(B)  of  this  section. 

"(2)  The  Board  shall  propose  and  issue  reg- 
ulations for  the  purpose  of  implementing 
this  Act.  Such  regulations  shall  be  adopted 
and  published  as  final  before  January  1,  1994. 

"(c)  Records,  Reports  and  Examina- 
tions.— 

"(1)  Records  and  reports.— 

"(A)  Records  relating  to  diversified 
HOLDING  companies.— A  financial  services 
holding  company  shall  obtain  such  informa- 
tion and  make  and  keep  such  records  as  the 
Board  may  prescribe  concerning  the  finan- 
cial services  holding  company's  policies  and 
procedures  for  monitoring  and  controlling  fi- 
nancial and  operational  risks  to  its  insured 
depository  institution  subsidiaries  from  the 
activities  of  the  diversified  holding  company 
or  its  financial  affiliates  that  are  not  con- 
trolled by  the  financial  services  holding 
company.  Such  records  shall  describe  the  ac- 
tivities conducted  by  the  diversified  holding 
company  and  such  financial  affiliates  that 
are  likely  to  have  a  material  impact  on  the 
financial  or  operational  condition  of  the  in- 
sured depository  institution  subsidiaries  of 
the  financial  services  holding  company,  and 
the  customary  sources  of  capital  and  funding 
of  such  activities. 

"(B)  Reports  of  financial  services  hold- 
ing COMPANY  AND  DEPOSrTORY  INSTITiraONS.- 

The  Board  from  time  to  time  may  require 
the  financial  services  holding  company  and 
its  insured  depository  institution  subsidi- 
aries to  file  reports  under  oath  to  keep  it  in- 
formed as  to  whether  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  and  such  regulations  and  orders  issued 


thereunder  have  been  complied  with.  With 
regard  to  insured  depository  institutions 
controlled  by  a  financial  services  holding 
company,  the  Board  shall  consult  with  and, 
to  the  extent  possible,  use  reports  obtained 
by,  the  appropriate  Federal  banking  agency 
for  such  institutions. 

"(C)  Reports  of  financial  services  hold- 
ing COMPANIES  AND  AFFILIATES.— The  Board 
may  require  a  financial  services  holding 
company,  and  any  affiliate  it  controls,  to  file 
reports  if  the  Board  reasonably  believes  that 
the  activities  or  financial  condition  of  such 
holding  company  or  affiliate  is  likely  to 
have  a  material  impact  on  the  financial  or 
operational  condition  of  any  insured  deimsi- 
tory  institution  subsidiary  (and  a  subsidiary 
thereof)  of  the  financial  services  holding 
company.  The  Board  shall  consult  with  and. 
to  the  extent  possible,  use  reports  obtained 
by,  the  functional  regulator  of  the  financial 
services  holding  company  or  affiliate  to  ob- 
tain the  necessary  information. 

"(D)  Reports  of  diversified  holding  com- 
panies     AND      financial      AFFILIATES.— The 

Board  may  require  a  diversified  holding  com- 
pany and  any  financial  affiliate  not  con- 
trolled by  a  financial  services  holding  com- 
pany to  file  reports  if  the  Board  reasonably 
believes  that  the  activities  or  financial  con- 
dition of  such  diversified  holding  company  or 
financial  affiliate  is  likely  to  have  a  mate- 
rial impact  on  the  financial  or  operational 
condition  of  the  insured  depository  institu- 
tion subsidiaries  (and  subsidiaries  thereof)  of 
the  financial  services  holding  company.  The 
Board  shall  consult  with  and,  to  the  extent 
possible,  use  reports  obtained  by,  the  func- 
tional regulator  of  the  diversified  holding 
company  or  financial  affiliate  to  obtain  the 
necessary  information. 

"(E)  Reciprocal  access.— The  functional 
regulator  of  a  diversified  holding  company  or 
a  financial  affiliate  may  have  access  on  a  re- 
ciprocal basis  to  reports,  other  than  exam- 
ination reports,  obtained  by  the  Board  under 
this  subsection  with  respect  to  an  affiliated 
insured  depository  institution  or  financial 
services  holding  company,  if  the  functional 
regulator  reasonably  believes  that  the  ac- 
tivities or  financial  condition  of  such  insti- 
tution or  financial  services  holding  company 
is  likely  to  have  a  material  impact  on  the  fi- 
nancial or  operational  condition  of  the  diver- 
sified holding  company  or  a  financial  affili- 
ate. The  Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  the 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Thrift  Supervision, 
and  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion may  have  access  on  a  reciprocal  basis  to 
reports,  other  than  examination  reports,  ob- 
tained by  the  Board  under  this  subsection 
with  respect  to  any  affiliate  of  the  insured 
depository  institution,  if  the  Comptroller  of 
the  Currency,  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Thrift  Supervision,  or  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Corporation  reasonably  believes 
that  the  activities  or  financial  condition  of 
such  affiliate  or  company  is  likely  to  have  a 
material  impact  on  the  Insured  depository 
institution. 

"(F)  Restriction  on  disclosure.— Any  re- 
ports obtained  from  another  agency  or  regu- 
lator under  this  subsection  shall  not  be  dis- 
closed to  the  public  by  the  recipient  agency 
or  regulator  and  shall  not  be  disclosed  to  any 
other  governmental  agency  or  to  the  Con- 
gress except  as  otherwise  permitted  by  law. 
Reports  obtained  from  another  agency  or 
regulator  under  this  subsection  may  be  used 
only  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  sub- 
section or  as  otherwise  permitted  by  law. 

"(2)  Examinations.— 

"(A)  Financial  services  holding  compa- 
nies     AND      depository      INSTITUTIONS.— The 


Board  may  make  on-site  examinations  of 
each  financial  services  holding  company,  its 
insured  depository  institution  subsidiaries 
(and  subsidiaries  thereof)  and,  subject  to 
subparagraphs  (B)  through  (E),  any  of  its 
other  affiliates.  Where  appropriate,  the 
Board  shall  consult  with,  and  to  the  extent 
possible,  use  the  report  of  examination  made 
by  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Thrift  Supervision,  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  or 
the  appropriate  State  bank  supervisory  au- 
thority. 

"(B)  FINANCIAL  services  HOLDING  COMPA- 
NIES AND  AFFILIATES.— The  Board  may  exam- 
ine the  financial  services  holding  company 
and  any  affiliate  it  controls— 

"(i)  to  determine  whether  such  holding 
company  or  affiliate  is  engaged  in  a  particu- 
lar transaction  that  would  violate,  directly 
or  indirectly,  the  restrictions  prescribed  in 
sections  4(1)  and  5(c); 

"(ii)  to  determine  compliance  with  sec- 
tions of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act. 
as  applicable;  or 

"(ill)  if  the  agency  reasonably  believes 
that  such  holding  company  or  affiliate  is  en- 
gaged in  a  particular  transaction  or  course 
of  conduct  that  directly  or  indirectly  may 
constitute  a  material  risk  to  any  insured  de- 
pository institution  subsidiary  (or  a  subsidi- 
ary thereoO. 

The  Board  shall  consult  with  and,  to  the  ex- 
tent possible,  use  the  report  of  examinations 
made  by  the  functional  regulator,  if  any,  of 
an  affiliate  to  obtain  the  necessary  informa- 
tion, if  such  reports  do  not  contain  the  nec- 
essary information,  the  Board  shall  request 
the  functional  regulator  to  conduct  an  exam- 
ination to  obtain  such  information.  In  the 
event  the  functional  regulator  does  not  con- 
duct an  examination  within  a  reasonable  pe- 
riod of  time,  the  Board  may  conduct  the  ex- 
amination, but  shall  notify  the  functional 
regulator  before  doing  so. 

"(C)  Diversified  holding  companies  and 
FINANCIAL  AFFILIATES.— The  Board  may  ex- 
amine the  diversified  holding  company  and 
any  financial  affiliate  not  controlled  by  a  fi- 
nancial services  holding  company— 

"(1)  to  determine  whether  such  holding 
company  or  affiliate  is  engaged  in  a  particu- 
lar transaction  that  would  violate,  directly 
or  indirectly,  the  restrictions  prescribed  in 
sections  4(1)  and  5(c); 

"(ii)  to  determine  compliance  with  sec- 
tions of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act, 
as  applicable;  or 

"(Hi)  if  the  agency  reasonably  believes 
that  such  holding  company  or  affiliate  is  en- 
gaged in  a  particular  transaction  or  course 
of  conduct  that  directly  or  indirectly  may 
constitute  a  material  risk  to  any  insured  de- 
pository institution  subsidiary  (or  a  subsidi- 
ary thereof). 

The  Board  shall  consult  with  and,  to  the  ex- 
tent possible,  use  the  report  of  examinations 
made  by  the  functional  regulator,  if  any,  of 
the  diversified  holding  company  or  financial 
affiliate  to  obtain  the  necessary  informa- 
tion. If  such  reports  do  not  contain  the  nec- 
essary information,  the  Board  shall  request 
the  functional  regulator  to  conduct  an  exam- 
ination to  obtain  such  information.  In  the 
event  the  functional  regulator  does  not  con- 
duct an  examination  within  a  reasonable  pe- 
riod of  time,  the  Board  may  conduct  the  ex- 
amination, but  shall  notify  the  functional 
regulator  before  doing  so. 

"(D)  Reciprocal  examination  of  insured 
DEPOsrroRY  institution  affiliates  con- 
trolled BY  financial  services  HOLDING  COM- 
PANIES.—The  functional  regulator  for  a  fi- 
nancial affiliate  may  examine  an  insured  de- 


pository institution  affiliate  if  the  regulator 
reasonably  believes  that  such  institution  is 
engaged  in  a  particular  transaction  or  course 
of  conduct  that  directly  or  indirectly  may 
constitute  a  material  risk  to  the  financial 
affiliate.  The  functional  regulator  shall  con- 
sult with,  and,  to  the  extent  possible,  use  the 
report  of  examinations  made  by,  the  appro- 
priate Fedeitil  banking  agency  to  obtain  the 
necessary  information.  If  such  report  does 
not  contain  the  necessary  information,  the 
functional  regulator  shall  request  the  appro- 
priate Federal  banking  agency  to  conduct  an 
examination  to  obtain  such  information.  In 
the  event  the  appropriate  Federal  banking 
agency  does  not  conduct  an  examination 
within  a  reasonable  period  of  time,  the  func- 
tional regulator  may  conduct  the  examina- 
tion and  shall  notify  the  appropriate  Federal 
banking  agency  before  doing  so. 

"(E)  NONFINANCIAL  AFFIUATES  OF  A  DIVER- 
SIFIED HOLDING  COMPANY.— The  Board  may 
examine  any  of  the  non-financial  affiliates  of 
a  diversified  holding  company  in  order  to  de- 
termine whether  such  affiliate  is  engaged  in 
a  particular  transaction  that  would  violate, 
directly  or  indirectly,  the  restrictions  pre- 
scribed in  section  5(c). 

"(F)   COST  OF    EXAMINATIONS.— The    COSt  Of 

examinations  of  a  diversified  holding  com- 
pany and  any  affiliate  of  a  diversified  hold- 
ing company  not  controlled  by  a  financial 
services  holding  company  shall  be  assessed 
against,  and  paid  by,  the  diversified  holding 
company  or  the  affiliate,  whichever  is  the 
subject  of  the  examination.  The  cost  of  ex- 
aminations of  a  financial  services  holding 
company  and  its  subsidiaries  shall  be  as- 
sessed against,  and  paid  by,  the  financial 
services  holding  company. 

"(d)  Transfer  of  Records.— No  agency  or 
department  transferring  records  as  provided 
by  this  section  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
waived  any  privilege  applicable  to  those 
records  under  law. 

"(e)  Report  to  the  Congress;  Rec- 
ommendations.—The  Board  shall  include  in 
its  annual  report  to  the  Congress  the  results 
of  the  administration  of  this  Act,  stating 
what,  if  any,  substantial  difficulties  have 
been  encountered  in  carrying  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act,  and  any  recommendations 
as  to  changes  in  the  law  which  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Board  would  be  desirable, 

"(f)  Cease  and  Desist  authority;  Termi- 
nation OF  Activities  or  Ownership  or  Con- 
trol OF  NONBANK  SUBSIDIARIES  CONSTITUTING 

Serious  Risk.— 

"(1)  In  addition  to  any  other  authority  of 
the  Board,  the  Board  may  take  any  action 
described  in  paragraph  (2)  if  it  has  reason- 
able cause  to  believe  that — 

"(A)  any  financial  affiliate  of  an  insured 
depository  institution,  or  any  other  affiliate 
controlled  by  a  financial  services  holding 
company,  is  engaged  in  activities  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  constitute  a  serious  risk  to  the 
financial  safety,  soundness,  or  stability  of 
such  insured  depository  institution;  or 

"(B)  the  diversified  holding  company,  the 
financial  services  holding  company  con- 
trolled by  the  diversified  holding  company, 
or  any  affiliate  is  in  significant  danger  of.de- 
fault  and  either  poses  a  significant  risk  to 
the  liquidity  or  solvency  of  an  affiliated  in- 
sured depository  institution  or  is  likely  to 
cause  a  significant  dissipation  of  its  assets 
or  earnings. 

"(2)  Subject  to  paragraph  (1).  the  Board— 

"(A)  may  institute  cease  and  desist  pro- 
ceedings or  issue  a  temporary  order  requir- 
ing the  diversified  holding  company  or  finan- 
cial services  holding  company  controlled  by 
the  diversified  holding  company  or  affiliate 


thereof  engaged  in  qualified  financial  activi- 
ties to  cease  and  desist  trom  such  activity 
and  take  affirmative  action  to  prevent  sig- 
nificant dissiiiation  of  assets  or  earnings,  of 
an  insured  depository  institution  as  pre- 
scribed in  section  8  of  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1818); 

"(B)  may  institute  cease  and  desist  pro- 
ceedings or  issue  a  temporary  order  requir- 
ing a  financial  services  holding  company  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (1)(B)  to  increase  its 
capital;  and 

"(C)  in  the  event  the  diversified  holding 
company  or  the  financial  services  holding 
company  controlled  by  the  diversified  hold- 
ing company  or  the  affiliate  thereof  does  not 
comply  with  the  order  Issued  pursuant  to 
subparagraph  (A)  or  (B),  may  order  the  diver- 
sified holding  company  or  such  financial 
services  holding  company  or  any  such  affili- 
ate, after  due  notice  and  opportunity  for 
hearing  and  after  considering  the  views  of 
the  insured  depository  institution's  appro- 
priate Federal  banking  agency  and  the  ap- 
propriate State  authority  in  the  case  of  a 
State-insured  depository  institution,  to  ter- 
minate (within  120  days,  or  such  longer  pe- 
riod as  the  Board  may  direct  in  unusual  cir- 
cumstances) its  ownership  or  control  of  any 
such  affiliate  either  by  sale  to  any  third 
party  or  by  distribution  of  the  shares  of  the 
affiliate  to  the  shareholders  of  the  diversi- 
fied holding  company  or  financial  services 
holding  company.  Such  distribution  shall  be 
pro  rata  with  respect  to  all  of  the  sharehold- 
ers of  the  distributing  diversified  holding 
company  or  financial  services  holding  com- 
pany, and  such  holding  company  shall  not 
make  any  charge  to  its  shareholders  arising 
out  of  such  a  distribution. 

"(3)  The  Board  may  In  Its  discretion  apply 
to  the  United  States  district  court  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  which  the  principal  office 
of  the  holding  company  is  located,  for  the 
enforcement  of  any  effective  and  outstand- 
ing order  issued  under  this  section,  and  such 
court  shall  have  jurisdiction  and  power  to 
order  and  require  compliance  therewith,  but 
except  as  provided  in  section  9  of  this  Act,  no 
court  shall  have  jurisdiction  to  affect  by  in- 
junction or  otherwise  the  issuance  or  en- 
forcement of  any  notice  or  order  under  this 
section,  or  to  review,  modify,  suspend,  termi- 
nate, or  set  aside  any  such  notice  or  order. 

"(g)  Oaths  and  affirmations;  Deposi- 
tions; Subpoenas.— 

"(1)  In  the  course  of  or  in  connection  with 
an  application,  examination,  investigation 
or  other  proceeding  under  this  Act,  the 
Board  or  any  member  or  designated  rep- 
resentative thereof,  including  any  person 
designated  to  conduct  any  hearing  under  this 
Act,  shall  have  the  power  to  administer 
oaths  and  affirmations,  to  take  or  cause  to 
be  taken  depositions,  and  to  issue,  revoke, 
quash,  or  modify  subpoenas  including  wit- 
ness subpoenas  and  subpoenas  duces  tecum; 
and  the  Board  is  empowered  to  make  rules 
and  regulations  to  effectuate  the  purposes  of 
this  subsection. 

"(2)  The  attendance  of  witnesses  and  the 
production  of  documents  provided  for  in  this 
subsection  may  be  required  from  any  place 
in  any  State  or  in  any  territory  or  other 
place  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  at  any  designated  place  where  such 
proceeding  is  being  conducted.  A  subpoena 
issued  under  this  section  may  be  served  upon 
any  person  who  is  not  found  within  the  terri- 
torial jurisdiction  of  any  court  In  the  United 
States  in  such  manner  as  the  Federal  Rules 
of  Civil  Procedure  prescribe  for  service  of 
process  in  a  foreign  country,  except  that  a 
subpoena  to  be  served  on  a  person  who  is  not 
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fciind  in  the  United  States  may  be  is- 
on  the  prior  approval  of  the  Board, 
to  the  proceedings  under  this  Act 
to   the   United   States  District 
the  District  of  Columbia,  or  the 
States  district  court  for  the  judicial 
or  the  United  States  court  in  any 
in  which  such  proceeding  Is  being 
or  where  the  witness  resides  or 
)n  business,  for  the  enforcement  of 
or  subpoena  duces  tecum  is- 
to  this  subsection,  and  such 
have  jurisdiction  and  power  to 
require  compliance  therewith.  Wit- 
subpoenaed    under    this    subsection 
paid  the  same  fees  and  mileage  that 
witnesses  in  the  district  courts  of 
SUtes. 

service  required  under  this  sub- 
n  any  State  or  in  any  territory  or 
subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
States  may  be  made  by  registered 
in  such  other  manner  reasonably 
to  give  actual  notice  as  the  Board 
regulation  or  otherwise  provide,  and 
in  any  such  ease  may  be  served  In 
district  wherein  such  person  is 
or  transacts  business  or  wher- 
person  may  be  found.  Any  court 
urisdlctlon  of  any  proceeding  Insti- 
ujider  this  subsection  may  allow  to 
party  such  reasonable  expenses  and 
■  fees  as  it  deems  just  and  proper, 
person  who  willfully  fails  or  re- 
attend  and  testify  or  to  answer  any 
1  iqulry  or  to  produce  books,  papers, 
ce,       memoranda,       contracts, 
or  other  records  in  obedience  to 
b^ena  of  the  Board  shall  be  guilty  of 
and,  upon  conviction,  shall 
to  a  fine  of  not  more  than  SI  ,000  or 
for  a  term  of  not  more  than 
or  both.". 

RESERVATION  OF  RIGHTS  TO  STATES; 
PREEMPTION  or  ANTI-AFFILIATION 
PitOVISION& 

7  of  the  Bank  Holding  Company 
(12  U.S.C.  1846)  is  amended  to  read 
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RBSERVATION   OF   RIGHTS  TO  STATES; 
ANTI-AFFIUATION  PROVISIONS. 


N3 


es  ate. 
la  V 


provision  of  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
preventing  any  State  from  exercls- 
powers  and  jurisdiction  which  It 
or  may  hereafter  have  with  respect 
banks,    diversified    holding 
flnanclal  services  holding  compa- 
subsidlarles  thereof. 
Notwithstanding  subsection  (a),  no 
of  law   of  any    State,    including, 
limitation,  any  provision  relating  to 
of  insurance,  banking  (including 
relating  to  savings  associations  as 
is  defined  in  section  3  of  the  Fed- 
Insurance  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1813). 
securities,    finance,    retail    or 
regulating  the  provisions  of  flnan- 
)ther  services,  shall  prevent  or  Im- 
hall  be  interpreted  or  applied  by  any 
executive,    or   judicial    au- 
vlth  the  purpose  or  effect  of  prevent- 
li  ipeding— 
jiy   insured  depository  institution, 
late  thereof  or  any  representative  of 
institution  or  affiliate  thereof  from 
a^ulred,  owned  or  controlled  by,  or 
affiliated  In  any  manner  with, 
which  is  or  becomes  a  financial 
holding  company  or  with  any  affili- 
company  because  of  the  types  of 
engaged  in  directly  or  indirectly 
insured   depository   Institution   or 
thereof,  or  by  any  representa- 
any    such    institution    or    affiliate 


s  ich 


affl  Hate 


thereof  or  because  of  the  types  of  activities 
engaged  In  directly  or  Indirectly  by  any  such 
company  or  affiliate  thereof,  or  by  any  rep- 
resentative of  any  such  company  or  affiliate 
thereof; 

"(B)  any  company  which  is  or  becomes  a  fi- 
nancial services  holding  company  or  affiliate 
thereof,  any  representative  of  any  such  com- 
pany or  affiliate  thereof,  from  acquiring, 
owning,  or  controlling  or  being  affiliated  in 
any  way  with  any  insured  depository  institu- 
tion or  affiliate  thereof  because  of  the  types 
of  activities  engaged  in  directly  or  indirectly 
by  any  such  company  or  affiliate  thereof,  or 
any  representative  of  any  such  company  or 
affiliate  thereof,  or  because  of  the  types  of 
activities  engaged  in  directly  or  indirectly 
by  any  such  Insured  depository  institution 
or  affiliate  thereof,  or  by  any  representative 
of  such  institution  or  affiliate  thereof;  or 

"(C)  any  insured  depository  institution  or 
any  affiliate  thereof,  or  any  representative 
of  any  such  institution  or  affiliate  thereof, 
from  offering  or  marketing  products  or  serv- 
ices of  any  affiliated  financial  services  hold- 
ing company  or  affiliate  thereof  or  from  hav- 
ing its  products  or  services  offered  or  mar- 
keted by  any  affiliate  thereof,  or  by  any  rep- 
resentative of  such  company  or  affiliate — 

"(1)  except  as  provided  in  sections 
4(c)(16)(B)  and  5<c)(3)  and  5(c)(4);  and 

"(11)  except  with  regard  to  offering  and 
marketing  insurance  pursuant  to  section 
4(c)(8). 

Nothing  In  this  subparagraph  shall  exempt 
any  company  which  is  or  becomes  a  financial 
services  holding  company  or  an  affiliate 
thereof,  or  any  representative  of  any  such 
company  or  affiliate,  from  complying  with, 
or  shall  annul,  alter,  or  affect  the  applica- 
tion of.  the  laws  of  any  State  relating  to  the 
examination,  supervision,  or  regulation  of 
providers  of  financial  services  or  the  protec- 
tion of  consumers,  except  to  the  extent  that 
the  Intent,  purpose  or  effect  of  those  laws  is 
inconsistent  with  this  subsection  or  with  the 
purposes  of  this  Act  and  then  only  to  the  ex- 
tent of  the  inconsistency. 

"(2)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  an  in- 
sured depository  institution  Includes  a 
branch,  agency,  or  commercial  lending  com- 
pany subsidiary  of  a  foreign  bank,  as  those 
terms  are  defined  in  section  Kb)  of  the  Inter- 
national Banking  Act  of  1978  (12  U.S.C. 
3101).". 

SEC.  417.  PENALTIES. 

Section  8  of  the  Banking  Holding  Company 
Act  of  1956  (12  U.S.C.  1847)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "bank  holding  company" 
wherever  it  appears  and  inserting  "financial 
services  holding  company"; 

(2)  in  subsection  (a) — 

(A)  in  paragraph  (2).  by  striking  "profit 
significantly"  and  Inserting  "obtain  any- 
thing of  value";  and 

(B)  by  striking  the  flush  text  following 
paragraph  (2); 

(3)  in  subsection  (b)(1),  by  striking  "forfeit 
and";  and 

(4)  in  subsection  (d)— 

(A)  in  the  heading,  by  striking  "Penalty" 
and  inserting  "Civil  penalty";  and 

(B)  in  paragraphs  (1)  through  (4),  by  insert- 
ing "civil"  before  "penalty"  each  place  it  ap- 
pears. 

SEC.  418  ANTITRUST  REVIEW. 

(a)  ANTrrRUST  Review.— Section  11(b)(1)  of 
the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act  (12  U.S.C. 
1849(b)(1))  is  amended  by  inserting  ".  except 
that  such  period  may  be  eliminated  or  re- 
duced with  the  concurrence  of  the  Attorney 
General"  before  the  period  at  the  end  of  the 
third  sentence. 


(b)  Conforming  Amendments.— Section  11 
of  the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act  of  1956  (12 
U.S.C.  1849)  is  further  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "bank  holding  company" 
wherever  it  appears  and  inserting  "financial 
services  holding  company";  and 

(2)  in  subsection  (b)(1),  by  striking  "failure 
of  a  bank"  and  inserting  "failure  of  an  in- 
sured depository  institution". 

(c)  Amendment  to  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  act.— Section  18(c)(6)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Deposit  Insurance  Act  (12  U.S.C. 
1828(c)(6))  is  amended  by  inserting  ",  except 
that  such  period  may  be  eliminated  or  re- 
duced with  the  concurrence  of  the  Attorney 
General"  before  the  period  at  the  end  of  the 
third  sentence. 

SEC.  41>.  TECHNICAL  AMENDMENT. 

Section  1  of  the  Bank  Holding  Company 
Act  of  1956  (12  U.S.C.  1841  note)  is  ^.mended 
by  striking  "Bank  Holding  Company  Act  of 
1956"  and  inserting  "Financial  Services 
Holding  Company  Act  of  1992". 

SEC.  420.  EFFECTIVE  DATE. 

Sections  411  through  419  shall  become  ef- 
fective on  January  1,  1994,  except  that  sec- 
tion 4(c)(8)(A)(ii)  of  the  Bank  Holding  Com- 
pany Act  of  1956  (as  added  by  section 
413(a)(2)),  shall  be  effective  on  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  title. 

SEC.  421.  APPUCATION  OF  THE  LIMITATIONS  ON 
TYING  ARRANGEMENTS  AND  IN- 
SIDER LENDING  TO  FINANCIAL 
SERVICES  HOLDING  AND  DIVERSI- 
FIED HOLDING  COMPANHSa 

(a)  DEFINITIONS.— Section  106(a)  of  the 
Bank  Holding  Company  Act  Amendments  of 
1970  (12  U.S.C.  1971)  is  amended  by  striking 
"bank  holding  company"  and  inserting  "fi- 
nancial services  holding  company  and  diver- 
sified holding  company". 

(b)  Certain  Tying  Arrangements  Prohib- 
ited.—Section  106(b)  of  the  Bank  Holding 
Company  Act  Amendments  of  1970  (12  U.S.C. 
1972(b))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (2)  as  para- 
graph (3);  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (1)  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(2)(A)  A  financial  services  holding  com- 
pany and  any  subsidiary  (other  than  a  bank) 
of  such  holding  company  and  a  diversified 
holding  company  and  any  subsidiary  (other 
than  a  bank)  of  such  holding  company  shall 
not  In  any  manner  extend  credit,  lease,  or 
sell  property  of  any  kind,  or  furnish  any 
service  or  fix  or  vary  the  consideration  for 
any  of  the  foregoing,  on  the  condition  or  re- 
quirement that  the  customer  shall  obtain 
credit,  property  or  service  from  an  affiliated 
bank  except  as  provided  in  subparagraph  (B). 

"(B)  A  financial  services  holding  company 
and  any  subsidiary  (other  than  a  bank)  of 
such  holding  company  and  a  diversified  hold- 
ing company  and  any  subsidiary  (other  than 
a  bank)  of  such  holding  company  may  vary 
the  consideration- 

"(1)  for  any  extension  of  credit,  lease  or 
sale  of  property  of  any  kind,  or  the  furnish- 
ing of  any  service  on  the  condition  or  re- 
quirement that  the  customer  shall  obtain 
some  credit,  property,  or  service  from  an  af- 
filiated bank  provided  that  the  products  or 
services  offered  to  and  obtained  by  the  cus- 
tomer are  also  separately  available  to  such 
customer  on  substantially  the  same  terms, 
including  interest  rate,  collateral,  and  cost, 
as  those  prevailing  at  the  time  for  com- 
parable transactions  that  are  not  subject  to 
such  conditions  or  requirements;  or 

"(11)  for  any  loan,  discount,  deposit,  or 
trust  service  on  the  condition  or  require- 
ment that  the  customer  shall  obtain  a  loan, 
discount,  deposit  or  trust  service  from  an  af- 


filiated bank  provided  that  such  products  or 
services  described  in  this  subparagraph  are 
also  separately  available  to  such  customer. 

"(C)  The  Board  may  adopt  such  regulations 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  paragraph 
which  may  include  such  restrictions  or  limi- 
tations regarding  subparagraph  (B)  as  it 
deems  necessary  or  appropriate  in  the  public 
interest.". 

(c)  Conforming  amendments.— Sections 
22(h)(6)  (C)  and  (D)  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Act  (12  U.S.C.  375b(6)  (C)  and  (D))  are  each 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "bank  holding  company" 
wherever  it  appears  and  inserting  "financial 
services  holding  company  and  diversified 
holding  company";  and 

(2)  by  striking  "Bank  Holding  Company 
Act  of  1956"  wherever  it  appears  and  insert- 
ing "Financial  Services  Holding  Company 
Act  of  1992". 

SEC.  422.  PROVISIONS  EXEMPTING  FINANCIAL 
SERVICES  HOLDING  COMPANIES 
FROM  THE  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN 
HOLDING  COMPANY  ACT. 

Section  10(a)  of  the  Home  Owners'  Loan 
Act  (12  U.S.C.  1467a(a))  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (1).  by  amending  subpara- 
graph (D)  to  read  as  follows: 

"(D)  Savings  and  Loan  Holding  Com- 
pany.— 

"(1)  Ebccept  as  provided  in  clause  (ii).  the 
term  'savings  and  loan  holding  company' 
means  any  company  which  directly  or  indi- 
rectly controls  a  savings  association  or  con- 
trols any  other  company  which  is  a  savings 
and  loan  holding  company. 

"(11)  No  company  which  is  a  financial  serv- 
ices holding  company  or  a  diversified  holding 
company  registered  under  and  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Financial  Services  Holding 
Company  Act  of  1992.  other  than  a  company 
described  in  section  4(f)  of  such  Act  (12 
U.S.C.  1843(f)).  and  no  company  controlled  by 
such  company,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  sav- 
ings and  loan  holding  company.";  and 

(2)  by  adding  after  paragraph  (4)  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph: 

"(5)   Exemption   for   financial   services 

HOLDING  companies  AND  DIVERSIFIED  HOLDING 

COMPANIES.— The  iwovislons  of  this  section 
shall  not  apply  to  any  company  that  is  a  fi- 
nancial services  holding  company  or  a  diver- 
sified holding  company  registered  under,  and 
subject  to.  the  provisions  of  the  Financial 
Services  Holding  Company  Act  of  1992,  other 
than  com{>anies  described  in  section  4(f)  of 
such  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1843(f)),  or  to  any  com- 
pany directly  or  indirectly  controlled  by 
such  company  (other  than  a  savings  associa- 
tion)." 

CHAPTER  2— nNANCIAL  ACTIVITIES  OF  NA- 
TIONAL BANKS 

SEC.  42&  AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  BANKING  ACT  OF 
1933. 

(a)  Dealing.  Underwritino  and  Purchas- 
ing Securi-hes.- Paragraph  Seventh  of  sec- 
tion 5136  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (12  U.S.C.  24 
(Seventh))  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following:  "If  an  association  is 
not  an  affiliate  of  a  securities  affiliate  (as 
the  terms  'affiliate'  and  'securities  affiliate" 
are  defined  in  section  2  of  the  Financial 
Services  Holding  Company  Act  of  1992  (12 
U.S.C.  1841)).  the  limitations  and  restrictions 
contained  in  this  paragraph  as  to  dealing  in. 
underwriting,  and  purchasing  securities  for 
its  own  account  shall  not  apply  to  the  dis- 
tribution of  securities  issued  by  investment 
companies  (as  defined  in  section  3  of  the  In- 
vestment Company  Act  of  1940  (15  U.S.C.  80a- 
3)):  Provided,  That  notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law  (including  this  sec- 
tion), an  association  shall  not  In  the  United 
States,  pursuant  to  any  express  or  incidental 


power,  underwrite,  distribute,  or  sell  inter- 
ests in  a  pool  of  assets  originated  or  pur- 
chased by  the  association  or  its  affiliate,  and 
an  association  shall  not  continue  to  engage 
in  such  activity  pursuant  to  any  order  Issued 
by  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency:  Provided 
further.  That  no  association  shall  sponsor, 
organize  or  control  an  investment  company 
registered  under  the  Investment  Company 
Act  of  1940:  Provided  further,  That  no  associa- 
tion shall  engage  In  the  United  States  in  any 
securities  activity  except  to  the  extent  that 
such  activity  is  specifically  authorized  by 
statute,  or  authorized  by  regulation,  order, 
or  interpretation  issued  by  the  Office  of  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency  pursuant  to 
that  statute,  on  the  date  of  ensuitment  of  the 
Financial  Institutions  Safety  and  Consumer 
Choice  Act  of  1992,  provided  that  this  shall 
not  authorize  the  underwriting  or  distribut- 
ing by  an  association  of  securities  backed  by 
or  representing  an  interest  in  mortgages  or 
other  assets  originated  or  purchased  by  the 
association  or  its  affiliate.". 

(b)  CONFORMING  AMENDMENTS.— 

(A)  Section  20  of  the  Banking  Act  of  1933 
(12  U.S.C.  377)  is  repealed. 

(B)  Section  32  of  the  Banking  Act  of  1933 
(12  U.S.C.  78)  is  repealed. 

SEC.  427.  INSURANCE  ACTIVmES  OF  NATIONAL 
BANKS. 

(a)  Sale  of  Insurance  Authorized.— In  ad- 
dition to  the  powers  vested  by  law  in  na- 
tional banking  associations,  any  such  asso- 
ciation located  in  a  place  that  has  a  popu- 
lation not  exceeding  5.000  (as  shown  by  the 
preceding  decennial  census)  may  sell  insur- 
ance so  long  as  such  insurance  activities  are 
confined  to  that  place,  and  the  insurance  Is 
sold  only  to  residents  of  the  State  In  which 
the  association  is  located  or  to  natural  per- 
sons employed  in  that  State:  Provided,  That 
no  such  association  shall  in  any  case  assume 
or  guarantee  the  payment  of  any  premium 
on  insurance  policies  Issued  through  its 
agency  by  its  principal:  Provided  further. 
That  the  association  shall  not  guarantee  the 
truth  of  any  statement  made  in  any  applica- 
tion made  for  such  insurance. 

(b)  DEFiNi-noN.- For  purposes  of  subsection 
(a),  the  term  'residents  of  that  State'  In- 
cludes— 

(1)  companies  incorporated  in,  or  organized 
under  the  laws  of,  the  State; 

(2)  companies  licensed  to  do  business  In  the 
State;  and 

(3)  companies  having  an  office  in  the  State. 

(c)  Additional  Authority  Under  State 
Law.— Notwithstanding  the  limitations  in 
subsection  (a),  a  national  banking  associa- 
tion organized  under  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  may  act  as  agent  in  soliciting  and 
selling  insurance  and  collecting  premiums  in 
one  or  more  States  in  which  such  association 
or  any  of  its  branches  is  located  to  the  ex- 
tent to  which  such  activities  are  permitted 
by  such  States  for  banks  located  in  those 
States. 

(d)  Conformlsg  Amendment.— Chapter  461 
of  the  Act  of  September  7,  1916  (39  Stat.  753; 
12  U.S.C.  92  note)  is  further  amended  by 
striking  "That  in  addition  to  the  powers  now 
vested  by  law  in  national  banking  associa- 
tions" and  all  that  follows  through  "filing 
his  application  for  insurance.". 

SEC.  428.  AMENDMENTS  TO  SECTIONS  23A  AND 
23B  OF  THE  FEDERAL  RESERVE  ACT. 

(a)  Section  23A  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act 
(12  U.S.C.  371c)  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (a)— 

(i)  in  paragraph  (2),  by  striking  the  period 
at  the  end  thereof  and  inserting  ":  Provided, 
hotoever.  That  notwithstanding  the  fore- 
going, a  loan  or  extension  of  credit  shall  not 
be  deemed  to  be  made  to  any  affiliate  if— 


"(A)  the  member  bank  approves  such  loan 
or  extension  of  credit  in  accordance  with 
substantially  the  same  standards,  proce- 
dures, and  terms  that  it  has  applied  to  simi- 
lar loans  or  extensions  of  credit  the  proceeds 
of  which  are  not  transferred  to  or  for  the 
benefit  of  an  affiliate;  and 

"(B)  such  loan  or  extension  of  credit  Is  not 
made  for  purposes  of  evading  any  of  the  re- 
quirements of  this  section.";  and 

(11)  by  adding  after  paragraph  (4)  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(5)  No  financial  services  holding  company 
shall  permit  an  Insured  depository  institu- 
tion that  it  controls  to  engage  in  any  cov- 
ered transaction  If  such  covered  transaction 
exceeds  5  percent  of  the  capital  stock  and 
surplus  of  the  Insured  depository  Institution 
unless  5  days  prior  notice  is  provided  to  the 
Board  and  the  appropriate  Federal  banking 
agency  for  the  Insured  depository  institu- 
tion. If  different;" 

(2)  in  subsection  (b)— 

(A)  in  paragraph  (1)(D),  by  amending  clause 
(11)  to  read  as  follows: 

"(11)  any  investment  company,  commodity 
pool,  or  other  company  engaged  in  substan- 
tially the  same  activities  as  an  investment 
company  or  commodity  pool  with  respect  to 
which  a  member  bank  or  any  afTiliate  is  an 
investment  advisor  as  defined  in  section 
2(a)(20)  of  the  Investment  Company  Act  of 
1940  (15  U.S.C.  80a-2(a)(20)),  commodity  trad- 
ing advisor  as  defined  in  section  2(a)(1)(A)  of 
the  Commodity  Exchange  Act  (7  U.S.C. 
2(a)(1)(A)),  or  performs  substantially  equiva- 
lent activities  which  are  substantially  equiv- 
alent to  those  of  an  investment  advisor  or 
commodity  trading  advisor:  and"; 

(B)  in  paragraph  (2)(A),  by  Inserting  "and 
of  which  the  member  bank  owns  at  least  80 
per  centum  of  the  voting  stock"  after  "mem- 
ber bank"; 

(C)  in  paragraph  (5),  by  inserting  "prin- 
cipally engaged  In  deposit  taking  or  lending 
activities"  after  "trust  company"; 

(D)  in  paragraph  (7) — 

(I)  in  subparagraph  (D),  by  striking  "or"  at 
the  end  thereof; 

(II)  in  subparagraph  (E)— 

(I)  by  inserting  "to.  or"  after  "standby  let- 
ter of  credit,";  and 

(II)  by  striking  "or"  at  the  end  thereof; 
and 

(iil)  by  adding  after  subparagraph  (E)  the 
following  new  subparagraphs: 

"(F)  the  assumption  by  a  member  bank  of 
a  liability  of  any  affiliate  whether  directly 
or  through  the  transfer  of  such  affiliate  to 
the  member  bank; 

"(G)  a  loan  or  extension  of  credit  to  any 
company,  or  the  issuance  of  or  participation 
in  a  standby  letter  of  credit,  asset  purchase 
agreement,  indemnification,  guarantee,  in- 
surance or  other  facility  with  any  company, 
the  purpose  of  which  is  to  enhance  the  mar- 
ketability of  securities  or  other  obligations 
or  assets,  other  than  those  securities  that  a 
member  bank  may  underwrite  pursuant  to 
section  5136  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (12 
U.S.C.  24  (Seventh)),  that  are  underwritten 
or  distributed  by  the  affiliate,  unless  there  is 
substantial  participation  by  other  lenders  in 
such  loan,  extension  of  credit,  letter  of  cred- 
it, agreement,  indemnification,  guarantee, 
insurance  or  other  facility;  or 

"(H)  any  other  financial  arrangement  that 
is  determined  by  the  Board  by  regulation  to 
be  substantially  equivalent  to  a  transaction 
described  in  this  paragraph;"; 

(3)  in  subsection  (c)— 

(A)  in  paragraph  (1) — 

(1)  by  inserting  "to,  or"  after  "letter  of 
credit  Issued";  and 
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Striking  "at  the  tlnne  of  the  trans- 
and 

paragraph  (4)— 
inserting  "the  member  bank  or" 
i^ued  by";  and 
'  inserting  "to.  or"  after  "letter  of 
and 

subeection  (dM5).  by  inserting  "pro- 
t  Hat  the  company  provides  services 

0  afflliated  member  banks"  before 
senr  [colon. 

S«  ction  23B  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act 

1  3T1C-1 )  is  amended — 
lubsection  (a)(2)(E>— 
clause  (i).  by  striking  ".  or"  and  in- 
1  semicolon: 
clause  (11),  by  striking  the  period  and 

or";  and 

adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 

clause: 

if  the  third  party  is  a  customer  of  an 

(as  defined  In  section  2  of  the  Flnan- 
Se|vices  Holding  Company  Act  of  1992 

^  1841)  unless— 
t:  le  member  bank  approves  such  trans- 

n  accordance  with  substantially  the 
standards,  procedures,  and  terms  that 

pplied  to  similar  transactions  with 

who  are  not  customers  of  an  affili- 

luch  transaction  or  series  of  trans- 
is  not  made  for  the  purpose  of  evad- 
or the  requirements  of  this  section."; 


subsection  (b)(2),  by  inserting  "offi- 
dt^ectors,  or  employees  or'  after  "of 
or". 

Ci;STOMER  DISCLOSURE. 

Section  18  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 

U.S.C.   1828)  is  amended  by  adding 

silbsection  (n)  the  following  new  sub- 
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fcODUCTS  OFFERED,    RECOMMENDED   OR 

DEPOsrroRy  institutions.— An  in- 
epository    institution    shall    promi- 
llsclose  In  writing  to  its  customers 
to  regulations  adopted  by  its  ap- 
Federal  banking  agency,  that  secu- 
Insurance    products    offered,    rec- 
or  sold  by  the  insured  depository 
are  not  deposits,  are  not  insured 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpora- 
not  guaranteed  by  the  insured  de- 
institution  or  an  affiliated  insured 
institution,  and  are  not  otherwise 
obligation  of  an  insured  depository  insti- 
\  nless  such  is  the  case. 

PRODUCTS  OFFERED,    RECOMMENDED   OR 
BANK    premises   OR   THROUGH   JOINT 

ACTIVITIES.- An   insured   deposi- 

Inltitution  shall  not  permit  securities 

products    to   be    offered,    rec- 

or  sold  on  bank  premises,  or  to 

customers  as  part  of  joint  marketing 

with  another  entity,  unless  the  en- 

prt^inently  discloses  in  writing  that  it 

insured  institution  and  is  sei)arate 

insured  depository  institution  in 

to  the  disclosures  required  in  para- 


nsu  ranee 


(fUSTOMER   ACKNOWLEDGEMENT   OF    DIS- 

— No    insured    depository    Institu- 

permlt  the  sale  of  securities  or  in- 

products  to  be  consummated  unless 

kilowledgement  of  receipt  of  the  disclo- 

dfscribed  in  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  in- 

the   date   of  receipt  and   the   cus- 

name,  address  and  account  number 

from  the  customer. 
lEOULATiONS.— The  appropriate   Fed- 
agencies  may  adopt  regulations 


implementing  this  subsection  and  applying 
these  provisions  to  nonbank  products  sold  in 
a  similar  manner.". 

SEC.  430.  BANKERS'  BANKS. 

(a)  Section  5136  (Seventh)  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  (12  U.S.C.  24  (Seventh))  is  further 
amended  by  inserting  "or  their  holding  com- 
panies" after  "providing  services  for  other 
depository  institutions". 

(b)  Section  5169(b)(1)  of  the  Revised  Stat- 
utes (12  U.S.C.  27(b)(1))  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing "or  their  holding  companies"  after 
"other  depository  institutions"  the  second 
time  it  appears. 

CHAPTER  a— NON-BANKING  ACTIYITIES 
OF  FOREIGN  BANKS  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

SEC.  431.  AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  INTERNATIONAL 
BANKING  ACT  OF  1978. 

(a)  In  General.— Section  8  of  the  Inter- 
national Banking  Act  of  1978  (12  U.S.C.  3106) 
is  amended — 

(1)  by  amending  subsection  (a)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(a)(1)(A)  E}xcept  as  otherwise  provided  in 
this  section,  any  foreign  bank — 

"(i)  that  maintains  a  branch  or  agency  In 
the  United  States,  or 

"(ii)  that  directly  or  indirectly  owns  or 
controls  a  commercial  lending  company  or- 
ganized under  State  law, 
shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Fi- 
nancial Services  Holding  Company  Act  of 
1992  (12  U.S.C.  1841  to  et  seq.)  and  to  sections 
105  and  106  of  the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act 
Amendments  of  1970  (12  U.S.C.  1850,  1971  et 
seq.)  in  the  same  manner  and  to  the  same  ex- 
tent as  a  financial  services  holding  company. 

"(B)  Any  company  that  directly  or  indi- 
rectly owns  or  controls  a  foreign  bank  de- 
scribed in  subparagraph  (A)  shall  be  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  the  Financial  Services 
Holding  Company  Act  of  1992  (12  U.S.C.  1841 
et  seq.)  and  to  sections  105  and  106  of  the 
Bank  Holding  Company  Act  Amendments  of 
1970  (12  U.S.C.  1850,  1971  et  seq.)  in  the  same 
manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as  a  company 
that  owns  or  controls  a  fmancial  services 
holding  company. 

"(C)(i)  Notwithstanding  subparagraphs  (A) 
and  (B),  no  foreign  bank  or  company  de- 
scribed in  this  subsection  shall,  by  reason  of 
this  subsection  alone,  be  deemed  to  be  a  fi- 
nancial services  holding  company  or  a  com- 
pany that  controls  a  financial  services  hold- 
ing company  for  purposes  of  section  3  of  the 
Financial  Services  Holding  Company  Act  of 
1992  (12  U.S.C.  1842). 

"(ii)  Notwithstanding  clause  (1).  a  foreign 
bank  or  company  described  in  this  sub- 
section that  seeks  to  acquire,  directly  or  in- 
directly, more  than  5  percent  of  the  shares  of 
an  insured  depository  institution  (as  defined 
in  section  3  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Act  (12  U.S.C.  1813)),  other  than  a  foreign 
bank  that  is  an  insured  depository  institu- 
tion solely  by  virtue  of  operating  an  insured 
branch,  must  obtain  the  prior  approval  of 
such  acquisition  by  the  Board  under  section 
3  of  the  Financial  Services  Holding  Company 
Act  of  1992  (12  U.S.C.  1842)  as  if  the  foreign 
bank  or  company  were  a  financial  services 
holding  company  or  company  that  owns  or 
controls  a  financial  services  holding  com- 
pany. 

"(2)  The  Board  shall  disapprove  any  notice 
or  application  under  section  4(c)  of  the  Fi- 
nancial Services  Holding  Company  Act  of 
1992  by  a  foreign  bank  or  foreign  company 
controlling  a  foreign  bank  unless  the  Board 
determines  that  the  foreign  bank  or  foreign 
company  has  capital  equivalent  to  that  of  a 
domestic  financial  services  holding  company 
engaged  in  similar  activities." 


(2)  in  subsection  (c)(l>— 

(A)  by  amending  the  second  sentence  to 
read  as  follows:  "Notwithstanding  the  pre- 
ceding sentence,  no  foreign  bank  or  other 
company  referred  to  in  this  subsection  may 
retain,  pursuant  to  this  subsection,  the  own- 
ership or  control  of  any  company  engaged  in 
the  business  of  underwriting,  distributing  or 
otherwise  buying  or  selling  stocks,  bonds, 
and  other  securities  in  the  United  States 
after  three  years  from  the  date  of  enactment 
of  the  Financial  Institutions  Safety  and 
Consumer  Choice  Act  of  1992."; 

(B)  in  the  third  sentence,  by  striking  "Ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  affiliates  described  in  the 
preceding  sentence,  nothing"  and  inserting 
"Nothing": 

(C)  in  the  fifth  sentence,  by  striking  "the 
term  'domestically-controlled  affiliate  cov- 
ered in  1978' "  and  all  that  follows  in  such 
sentence  and  inserting  a  period;  and 

(D)  by  striking  the  sixth  sentence. 

(b)  EFFECTIVE  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  become  effec- 
tive on  January  1. 1994. 

CHAPTER  4— AMENDMENTS  TO  THE 
SECURITIES  ACTS 

SEC.  436.  AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  SECURITIES  ACT 
OF  1933. 

(a)  Bank-Issued  Securities.— Section 
3(a)(2)  of  the  Securities  Act  of  1933  (15  U.S.C. 
77c(a)(2)),  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "or  any  security  issued  or 
guaranteed  by  any  bank;"  and 

(2)  by  striking  "a  security  issued  or  guar- 
anteed by  a  bank  shall  not  include  any  inter- 
est or  participation  in  any  collective  trust 
fund  maintained  by  a  bank". 

(b)  Savings  Association-Issued  securi- 
ties.—Section  3(a)(5)  of  the  Securities  Act  of 
1933  (15  U.S.C.  77c(a)(5))  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(5)  Any  security  issued  by— 

"(A)  a  farmer's  cooperative  organization 
exempt  from  tax  under  section  521  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1986  (26  U.S.C.  521); 

"(B)  a  corporation  described  in  section 
501(c)(16)  of  such  Code  and  exempt  from  tax 
under  section  501(a)  of  such  Code; 

"(C)  a  corporation  described  in  section 
501(c)(2)  of  such  Code  and  organized  for  the 
exclusive  purpose  of  holding  title  to  prop- 
erty, collecting  income  therefrom,  and  turn- 
ing over  the  entire  amount  thereof,  less  ex- 
penses, to  an  organization  or  corporation  de- 
scribed in  subparagraph  (A)  or  (B);  or 

"(D)  a  savings  and  loan  association  or  Fed- 
eral savings  bank  issued  or  exchanged  in 
connection  with  a  transaction  pursuant  to 
which  a  savings  and  loan  association  or  Fed- 
eral savings  bank  converts  from  the  mutual 
stock  form  of  ownership  under  section  5  of 
the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1464) 
or  section  402  of  the  National  Housing  Act  (12 
U.S.C.  1725(j)).". 

(C)  TREATMENT  OF  CERTAIN  BANK  AND  SAV- 
INGS Association  Instruments.— Section  3  of 
the  Securities  Act  of  1933  (15  U.S.C.  77c)  is 
amended  by  adding  after  subsection  (c)  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(d)(1)  Except  as  hereinafter  expressly  pro- 
vided, in  those  circumstances  in  which  an  in- 
terest in  any  of  the  following  is  otherwise 
deemed  to  be  a  'security'  within  the  meaning 
of  section  2,  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 
not  apply  to— 

"(A)  a  deposit  account,  savings  account, 
certificate  of  deposit,  or  other  deposit  in- 
strument issued  by  a  bank  or  savings  asso- 
ciation, 

"(B)  a  share  account  issued  by  a  savings 
association  if  such  account  is  insured  by  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation, 

"(C)  a  banker's  acceptance. 


"(D)  a  letter  of  credit  issued  by  a  bank  or 
savings  association,  or 

"(E)  a  debit  account  at  a  bank  or  savings 
association  arising  from  a  credit  card  or 
other  similar  arrangement, 
except  that  this  paragraph  shall  not  exempt 
from  the  provisions  of  this  Act  any  partici- 
pation In  such  an  interest,  account,  certifi- 
cate, instrument,  acceptance,  or  letter  of 
credit,  other  than  a  participation  that  is  a 
direct  obligation  of  a  bank  or  savings  asso- 
ciation. 

"(2)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  'deposit'  means  the  unpaid  balance  of 
money  or  its  equivalent  received  or  held  by 
a  bank  or  savings  association  in  the  usual 
course  of  business — 

"(A)  for  which  it  has  given  or  is  obligated 
to  give  credit,  either  conditionally  or  uncon- 
ditionally, to  a  commercial,  checking,  sav- 
ings, time,  or  thrift  account; 

"(B)  which  is  evidenced  by  its  certificate  of 
deposit,  a  check  or  draft  drawn  against  a  de- 
posit account  and  certified  by  a  bank  or  sav- 
ings association,  a  letter  of  credit  or  a  trav- 
eler's check,  or  by  any  other  similar  instru- 
ment on  which  the  bank  is  liable; 

"(C)  which  consists  of  nonpooled  assets  of 
individual  trust  funds  received  or  held  by 
such  bank  or  savings  association  whether 
held  in  the  trust  department  or  deposited  in 
any  other  department  of  such  bank  or  sav- 
ings association: 

"(D)  which  is  received  or  held  by  a  bank  or 
savings  association  for  a  special  or  specific 
non-investment  purpose,  including,  without 
being  limited  to,  escrow  funds,  funds  held  in 
security  for  any  obligation  due  to  the  bank 
or  savings  association  or  others  (including 
funds  held  as  dealers'  reserves)  or  for  securi- 
ties loaned  by  the  bank  or  savings  associa- 
tion, funds  deposited  by  a  debtor  to  meet 
maturing  subscriptions  to  United  States 
Government  securities,  funds  held  to  meet 
its  acceptances  or  letters  of  credit,  and  with- 
held taxes;  or 

"(E)  which  is  insured  by  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Corporation,  is  subject  to  de- 
posit reserve  requirements  adopted  by  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System,  or  is  regulated  by  the  Comptroller 
of  the  Currency  or  the  Board  of  Governors  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System  as  a  deposit. 

"(3)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  'savings  association'  shall  have  the 
meaning  given  in  section  3  of  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1813).". 

(d)  Exemption  of  Certain  Holding  Com- 
pany Formations  From  Registration  Under 
THE  Securities  act  of  1933.— Section  4  of  the 
Securities  Act  of  1933  (15  U.S.C.  77d)  is 
amended  by  adding  after  paragraph  (6)  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(7)  transactions  involving  offers  or  sales 
of  equity  securities,  in  connection  with  the 
acquisition,  under  section  3(a)  of  the  Finan- 
cial Services  Holding  Company  Act  of  1992 
(12  U.S.C.  1842(a)),  of  a  bank  by  a  financial 
services  holding  company,  or  a  financial 
services  holding  company  by  a  diversified 
holding  company  if— 

"(A)  the  acquisition  occurs  solely  as  part 
of  a  reorganization  in  which  a  person  or 
group  of  persons— 

"(i)  exchanges  shares  of  a  bank  for  shares 
of  a  newly  formed  financial  services  holding 
company,  or  shares  of  a  financial  services 
holding  company  for  shares  of  a  newly 
formed  diversified  holding  company;  and 

"(ii)  receives,  after  such  reorganization, 
substantially  the  same  proportional  share 
interests  in  the  newly  formed  financial  serv- 
ices holding  company  as  they  held  in  the 
bank  or  financial  services  holding  company. 


as  the  case  may  be,  except  for  changes  in 
shareholders'  interests  resulting  from  the  ex- 
ercise of  dissenting  shareholders'  rights 
under  State  or  Federal  law;  and 

"(B)  the  newly  formed  company  has  sub- 
stantially the  same  assets  as  it  prede- 
cessor.". 

(e)  Technical  Amendments.— 

(1)  Section  12(2)  of  the  Securities  Act  of 
1933  (15  U.S.C.  771(2))  is  amended  by  inserting 
"or  (d)"  after  "subsection  (a)". 

(2)  Section  304(a)(4)  of  the  Trust  Indenture 
Act  of  1939  (15  U.S.C.  77ddd(a)(4))  is  amended 
by  inserting  "or  3(d)"  after  "section  3(a)". 
SEC.  437.  AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  SECURITIES  EX- 
CHANGE ACrr  OF  1S34. 

(a)  Regulation  of  Bank  Broker  activi- 
ties.—Section  3(a)(4)  of  the  Securities  Ex- 
change Act  of  1934  (15  U.S.C.  78c(a)(4))  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(4)  Broker.— 

"(A)  In  general.— The  term  'broker' 
means  any  person  engaged  in  the  business  of 
affecting  transactions  in  securities  for  the 
account  of  others. 

"(B)  Exclusion  of  banks.— Such  term  does 
not  include  a  bank  unless  the  bank  publicly 
solicits  such  business  or  is  compensated  for 
such  business  by  the  payment  of  commis- 
sions or  similar  remuneration  based  on 
effecting  transactions  in  securities,  exclud- 
ing fees  calculated  as  a  percentage  of  assets 
under  management  (hereinafter  referred  to 
as  'incentive  compensation"). 

"(C)  Bank  acttvities.- A  bank  shall  not  be 
deemed  to  be  a  broker  because  it  engages  in 
one  or  more  of  the  following  activities: 

"(i)  Enters  into  'contractual  or  other  ar- 
rangements with  a  broker  or  dealer  reg- 
istered under  this  Act  pursuant  to  which  the 
broker  or  dealer  will  offer  brokerage  services 
on  or  off  the  premises  of  the  bank  if— 

"(I)  such  broker  or  dealer  is  clearly  identi- 
fied as  the  person  performing  the  brokerage 
services; 

"(II)  bank  employees  perform  only  clerical 
or  ministerial  functions  in  connection  with 
brokerage  transactions  unless  such  employ- 
ees are  qualified  as  registered  representa- 
tives pursuant  to  the  requirements  of  a  self- 
regulatory  organization; 

"(III)  bank  employees  do  not  receive  incen- 
tive compensation  for  any  brokerage  activi- 
ties unless  such  employees  are  qualified  as 
registered  representatives  pursuant  to  the 
requirements  of  a  self-regulatory  organiza- 
tion; and 

"(IV)  such  services  are  provided  by  the 
broker  or  dealer  on  a  basis  in  which  all  cus- 
tomers are  fully  disclosed. 

"(ii)  Engages  in  trust  activities  (including 
effecting  transactions  in  the  course  of  such 
trust  activities)  permissible  for  national 
banks  under  section  1  of  Public  Law  87-722 
(12  U.S.C.  92a)  or  for  State  banks  under  rel- 
evant State  trust  statutes  or  law  (excluding 
securities  safekeeping,  self-directed  individ- 
ual retirement  accounts,  or  managed  agency 
or  other  functionally  equivalent  accounts  of 
a  bank)  unless  the  bank— 

"(I)  publicly  solicits  brokerage  business 
other  than  by  advertising,  in  conjunction 
with  advertising  its  other  trust  activities, 
that  it  effects  transactions  in  securities;  and 

"(II)  receives  incentive  compensation. 

"(iii)  Effects  transactions  in  exempted  se- 
curities, other  than  municipal  securities,  or 
in  commercial  paper,  bankers'  acceptances, 
or  commercial  bills. 

"(iv)  Effects  transactions  in  municipal  se- 
curities and  does  not  have  a  securities  affili- 
ate as  provided  in  section  4(c){15)  of  the  Fi- 
nancial Services  Holding  Company  Act  of 
1992  (12  U.S.C.  1843(0(15)). 


"(v)  Effects  transactions  as  part  of  any 
bonus,  profit-sharing,  pension,  retirement, 
thrift,  savings,  incentive,  stock  purchase, 
stock  ownership,  stock  apireciation,  stock 
option,  dividend  reinvestment,  or  similar 
plan  for  employees  or  shareholders  of  an  is- 
suer or  its  subsidiaries. 

"(vi)  Effects  transactions  as  part  of  a  pro- 
gram for  the  investment  or  reinvestment  of 
bank  deposit  funds  into  any  no-load  open-end 
investment  company  registered  pursuant  to 
the  Investment  Company  Act  of  1940  (15 
U.S.C.  80a-l  et  seq.)  that  attempts  to  main- 
tain a  constant  net  asset  value  per  share  and 
has  an  investment  policy  calling  for  invest- 
ment of  at  least  80  percent  of  its  assets  in 
debt  securities  maturing  In  13  months  or 
less. 

"(vii)  Effects  transactions  for  the  account 
of  any  affiliate  of  the  bank,  as  the  term  'af- 
filiate' Is  defined  in  section  2  of  the  Banking 
Act  of  1933  (12  U.S.C.  221a),  treating  all  banks 
as  member  banks  for  purposes  of  such  defini- 
tion. 

"(viii)  Effects  sales— 

"(I)  as  part  of  a  primary  offering  of  securi- 
ties by  an  issuer,  not  involving  a  public  of- 
fering, pursuant  to  section  3(b),  4(2),  or  4(6) 
of  the  Securities  Act  of  1933  and  the  rules 
and  regulations  thereunder;  and 

"(II)  exclusively  to:  a  bank  as  defined  in 
section  3(a)(2)  of  the  Securities  Act  of  1933 
whether  acting  in  its  individual  or  fiduciary 
capacity;  an  insurance  company  as  defined  in 
section  2(13)  of  the  Securities  Act  of  1933;  an 
investment  company  registered  under  the  In- 
vestment Company  Act  of  1940  or  a  business 
development  company  as  defined  in  section 
2(a)(48)  of  that  Act;  a  Small  Business  Invest- 
ment Company  licensed  by  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration;  an  insured  institution, 
as  defined  in  section  401  of  the  National 
Housing  Act;  an  employee  benefit  plan  with- 
in the  meaning  of  title  1  of  the  Employee  Re- 
tirement Security  Act  of  1974.  if  the  invest- 
ment decision  is  made  by  a  plan  fiduciary,  as 
defined  in  Section  3(21)  of  such  Act,  that  is  a 
bank  as  defined  in  section  3(a)(2)  of  the  Secu- 
rities Act  of  1983,  or  an  insurance  company 
as  defined  in  section  2(17)  of  the  Investment 
Company  Act  of  1940,  or  an  investment  ad- 
viser registered  under  the  Investment  Advis- 
ers Act  of  1940,  or  if  the  employee  benefit 
plan  has  total  assets  in  excess  of  $5,000,000: 
an  employee  benefit  plan  as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 3  of  the  Employee  Retirement  Income 
Security  Act  of  1974,  established  and  main- 
tained by  a  State,  its  political  subdivisions, 
or  an.v  agency  or  instrumentality  of  a  State 
or  its  political  subdivisions  exclusively  for 
the  benefit  of  its  employees  or  their  bene- 
ficiaries that  is  governed  by  fiduciary  prin- 
ciples comparable  to  those  contained  in  such 
Act,  if  (aa)  the  plan  has  total  assets  in  excess 
of  $25,000,000,  and  (bb)  investment  decisions 
for  the  plan  are  made  by  a  plan  fiduciary,  as 
defined  in  section  3(21)  of  such  Act,  that  Is  a 
bank  as  defined  in  section  3(a)(2)  of  the  Secu- 
rities Act  of  1933,  an  insurance  company  as 
defined  in  section  2(17)  of  the  Investment 
Company  Act  of  1940,  or  an  investment  ad- 
viser registered  under  the  Investment  Advis- 
ers Act  of  1940:  a  corporation  with  total  ais- 
sets  in  excess  of  $50,000,000  and  net  worth  In 
excess  of  $5,000,000,  as  refiected  on  financial 
statements  prepared  in  accordance  with  gen- 
eral accepted  accounting  principles;  an  orga- 
nization described  in  section  501(c)(3)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  with  total  as- 
sets in  excess  of  $5,000,000;  a  foreign  bank, 
broker,  dealer,  insurance  company,  or  gov- 
ernment or  government  agency;  or  a  natural 
f)erson  with  a  net  worth  exceeding  S5.000.000. 
The  dollar  limitations  in  this  clause  shall  be 
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buys  and  sells  municipal  securities 
not  have  a  securities  affiliate  as 
in  section  4(c)(15)  of  the  Financial 
Holding  Company  Act  of  1992;  or 
buys  and  sells  securities  for  invest- 
p^rposes  for  the  bank  or  for  accounts 
h  the  bank,  acting  as  a  trustee  or  fi- 
ts authorized  to  determine  the  secu- 
be  purchased  or  sold.". 

TO  Exempt  From  the  Defini- 
Broker  or  Dealer.— Section  3  of 
Exchange    Act    of    1934    (15 
fSc)  is  amended  by  adding  after  sub- 
(d)  the  following  new  subsection: 
'  "he  Commission,  by  rule,  regulation. 
.  upon  its  own  motion  or  upon  appli- 
may  conditionally  or  unconditionally 
any  person  or  class  of  persons  from 
definitions  of  "broker"  or  'dealer',  if  the 
finds   that   such   exemption   is 
with  the  public  interest,  the  pro- 
investors,  and  the  purposes  of  this 
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ex  :hange) 
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equirement   That   Banks   Falling 
DEFiNmoNS  OF  Broker  or  Deal- 
Their  Securities  activities  in  a 
Corporate  Entity.— Section  15(a) 
Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934  (15 
'8o(a))  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
I  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  broker 
r  that  is  either  a  person  other  than 
1  person  or  a  natural  person  not  as- 
with  a  broker  or  dealer  that  is  a 
other  than  a  natural  person  (other 
a  broker  or  dealer  whose  business 
sively  intrastate  and  who  does  not 
of  any  facility  of  a  national  securi- 
)  to  make  use  of  the  mails  or 
or  Instrumentality  of  interstate 
to  effect  any  transactions  in.  or  to 
3r  attempt  to  induce  the  purchase  or 
any  security  (other  than  an  exempt- 
or  commercial   paper,  bankers" 
or    commercial    bills)    unless 
or  dealer  is  registered  in  accord- 
subsection  (b). 

shall  be  unlawful  for  any  bank  to 

a  broker  or  dealer,   except  in   the 

3f  an  exclusively  intrastate  business. 

shall  not  preclude  a  subsidiary 

or  an  affiliate  of  a  financial  serv- 

company  other  than  a  bank,  as 

erms  are   defined   in   the   Financial 

Holding  Company   Act  of  1992  (12 

1841  et  seq.),  that  is  registered  in  ac- 


cordance with  subsection  (b)  from  acting  as 
a  broker  or  dealer  to  any  extent  otherwise 
permissible  by  law. 

"•(3)  The  Commission,  by  rule  or  order,  as 
it  deems  consistent  with  the  public  interest 
and  the  protection  of  investors,  may  condi- 
tionally or  unconditionally  exempt  from 
paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  any  broker  or  dealer  or 
class  of  brokers  or  dealers  specified  in  such 
rule  or  order.'". 

(e)  Regulation  of  Transactions  in  Cer- 
tain Securities  on  Bank  Premises.— Section 
15  of  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Act  of  1934 
(15  U.S.C.  78o)  is  amended  by  adding  after 
subsection  (e)  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(Dd)  No  bank  may  permit  any  evidence  of 
indebtedness  of,  or  ownership  interest  in, 
any  affiliate  of  such  bank  to  be  sold  or  of- 
fered for  sale  to  the  general  public  in  any 
part  of  any  office  (other  than  an  office  which 
is  not  located  within  any  State)  of  such  bank 
which  is  commonly  accessible  to  the  general 
public  for  the  purpose  of  accepting  deposits. 

"(2)  No  bank  may  permit  any  evidence  of 
indebtedness  of,  or  ownership  interest  in, 
such  bank  to  be  sold  or  offered  for  sale  to  the 
general  public  in  any  part  of  any  office 
(other  than  an  office  which  is  not  located 
within  any  State)  of  such  bank  which  is  com- 
monly accessible  to  the  general  public  for 
the  purpose  of  accepting  deposits. 

"(3)(A)  This  subsection  shall  not  apply  to 
transactions  in  shares  of  investment  compa- 
nies registered  under  the  Investment  Com- 
pany Act  of  1940  (15  U.S.C.  80a-l  et  seq.)  that 
are  affiliated  with  the  bank  by  or  through  a 
broker  or  dealer  registered  under  this  Act.  if 
sales  by  or  through  such  broker  or  dealer  are 
subject  to  sales  practice  standards  of  a  self- 
regulatory  organization,  provided  the  trans- 
actions— 

"(i)  are  consistent  with  the  purposes  of 
this  subsection;  and 

"(11)  are  in  the  public  interest. 

"(B)  This  subsection  shall  not  apply  to  any 
evidence  of  indebtedness  or  ownership  inter- 
est which — 

"(i)  is  a  deposit  in  an  insured  depository 
institution;  or 

"(ii)  constitutes  a  means  of  payment  to  a 
third  party,  such  as  a  traveler's  check,  cash- 
ier's check,  teller's  check  or  money  order.". 

(f)  Securities  Exchange  act  Administra- 
•noN  Transfer.— Section  12(1)  of  the  Securi- 
ties Exchange  Act  of  1934  (15  U.S.C.  78/(1))  is 
repealed. 

SEC.   438.   AMENDMENTS   TO   "TOE    INVESTMENT 
COMPANY  ACT  OF  1»40. 

(a)  Custody  of  Investment  Company  As- 
sets BY  Affiliate  Banks.— 

(1)  Management  companies.- Section  17(f) 
of  the  Investment  Company  Act  of  1940  (15 
U.S.C.  80a-17(f))  is  amended  by  striking 
"trusts'"  the  first  place  it  appears  and  insert- 
ing "trusts,  but  where  any  such  bank  or  an 
affiliated  person  thereof  is  an  affiliated  per- 
son, promoter,  sponsor,  or  organizer  of.  or 
princij)al  underwriter  for.  such  registered 
company,  only  in  accordance  with  such  rules 
and  regulations  or  orders  as  the  Commission 
may  from  time  to  time  prescribe  for  the  pro- 
tection of  investors,  after  consulting  in  writ- 
ing with  the  appropriate  Federal  banking 
agency  as  defined  in  section  3(ci)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Deposit  Insurance  Act  (12  U.S.C. 
1813(q)),"". 

(2)  Unit  investment  trusts.— Section 
26(a)(1)  of  the  Investment  Company  Act  of 
1940  (15  U.S.C.  80a-26(a)(l))  is  amended  by  in- 
serting "not  affiliated  with  such  underwriter 
or  depositor,  or  where  such  bank  is  so  affili- 
ated, only  in  accordance  with  such  rules  and 
regulations  or  orders  as  the  Commission  may 
from  time  to  time  prescribe  for  the  protec- 


tion of  investors  after  consulting  in  writing 
with  the  appropriate  Federal  banking  agency 
as  defined  in  section  3(q)  of  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1813(q)),""  after 
"bank". 

(b)  Independent  Directors.— 

(1)  Interested  persons.— Section 
2(a)(19)(A)(v)  of  the  Investment  Company  Act 
of  1940  (15  U.S.C.  80a-2(a)(19)(A)(v))  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  "1934  or  any  affiliated  person 
of  such  a  broker  or  dealer"  and  inserting 
"1934  or  any  person  that,  at  any  time  during 
the  preceding  6  months,  has  acted  as  custo- 
dian or  transfer  sigent  or  has  executed  any 
portfolio  transactions  for,  engaged  in  any 
principal  transactions  with,  or  loaned  money 
to,  the  investment  company,  or  any  other  in- 
vestment company  having  the  same  invest- 
ment adviser,  principal  underwriter,  sponsor, 
or  promoter,  or  any  affiliated  person  of  such 
a  broker,  dealer,  or  person". 

(2)  Affiliation  of  directors.— Section 
10(c)  of  the  Investment  Company  Act  of  1940 
(15  U.S.C.  80a-10(c))  is  amended  by  striking 
"bank,  except"  and  inserting  "bank  and  its 
subsidiaries  or  any  financial  services  holding 
company  and  its  affiliates  and  subsidiaries, 
as  those  terms  are  defined  in  the  Financial 
Services  Holding  Company  Act  of  1992  (12 
U.S.C.  1842  et  seq.),". 

(c)  ADDmoNAL  SEC  Rulemaking  author- 
ity Regarding  Bank  affiliated  Mutual 
Funds.— Section  38  of  the  Investment  Com- 
pany Act  of  1940  (IS  U.S.C.  80a-37)  is  amended 
by  adding  after  subsection  (c)  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(d)  The  Commission  shall  have  the  au- 
thority to  promulgate  such  rules  regarding 
loans,  purchases  or  sales  of  assets,  and  other 
transactions  involving  a  bank,  an  affiliated 
person,  and  an  affiliated  registered  invest- 
ment company.". 

(d)  ADDITIONAL  Disclosure  Authority.— 
Section  35(a)  of  the  Investment  Company  Act 
of  1940  (15  U.S.C.  80a-34(a))  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(a)  Unlawful  Representation  of  Guar- 
antee BY  United  States  or  Agency  There- 
of.— It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person,  in 
issuing  or  selling  any  security  of  which  a 
registered  investment  company  is  the  Issuer, 
to  represent  or  imply  in  any  manner  whatso- 
ever that  such  security  or  company  has  been 
guaranteed,  sponsored,  recommended,  or  ap- 
proved by  the  United  States  or  any  agency 
or  officer  thereof  or  has  been  insured  by  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  or  is 
guaranteed  by  or  is  otherwise  an  obligation 
of  any  bank  or  insured  institution.  If  a  finan- 
cial services  holding  company,  bank,  or  sepa- 
rately identifiable  division  or  department  of 
a  bank,  or  any  affiliate  or  subsidiary  thereof, 
is  an  investment  adviser,  organizer,  sponsor, 
promoter,  principal  underwriter,  or  an  affili- 
ated person  of  a  registered  investment  com- 
pany, or  a  bank  or  an  affiliated  person  of  a 
bank  is  offering  or  selling  securities  of  a  reg- 
istered investment  company,  or  the  name  of 
an  investment  company  is  that  of,  or  similar 
to  that  of,  a  bank,  pursuant  to  regulations 
adopted  by  the  Commission,  after  consulta- 
tion in  writing  with  the  appropriate  federal 
banking  agencies  as  defined  in  section  3(q)  of 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act  (12  U.S.C. 
1813(q)).  any  person  in  issuing  or  selling  secu- 
rities of  such  investment  company  may  be 
required  to  disclose  prominently  that  the  in- 
vestment company  and  any  security  issued 
by  it  are  not  insured  by  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Corporation,  are  not  guaranteed 
by  an  affiliated  bank  or  insured  institution, 
and  are  not  otherwise  an  obligation  of  such 
a  bank  or  insured  institution.  The  Commis- 
sion may  determine  by  order  as  provided  for 
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in  subsection  (d),  after  consultation  with  the 
appropriate  Federal  banking  agencies  (as  de- 
fined in  section  3(q)  of  the  Federal  Dep>osit 
Insurance  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1813(q)))  that  use  of 
a  name  similar  to  that  of  a  bank  is  deceptive 
and  misleading.  In  that  event,  use  of  such 
name  shall  be  unlawful  as  provided  in  sub- 
section (d)  and  the  Commission  shall  have 
the  authority  to  take  such  actions  as  pro- 
vided in  that  subsection.". 

(e)  Definition  of  Broker.— Section  2(a)(6) 
of  the  Investment  Company  Act  of  1940  (15 
U.S.C.  80a-2(a)(6))  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(6)  'Broker'  has  the  same  meaning  as  in 
the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934,  but  does 
not  include  any  person  solely  by  reason  of 
the  fact  that  such  person  is  an  underwriter 
for  one  or  more  investment  companies.". 

(f)  Definition  of  Dealer.— Section  2(a)(ll) 
of  the  Investment  Company  Act  of  1940  (15 
U.S.C.  80a-2(a)(U)  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(11)  'Dealer'  has  the  same  meaning  as  in 
the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934,  but  does 
not  include  an  Insurance  company  or  invest- 
ment company.". 

SEC.  439.  REMOVAL  OF  THE  EXCLUSION  FROM 
THE  DEFIffl'nON  OF  INVESTMENT 
ADVISER  FOR  BANKS  THAT  ADVISE 
INVESTMENT  COMPANIES 

(a)  Section  202(a)(ll)  of  the  Investment  Ad- 
visers Act  of  1940  (15  U.S.C.  80b-2(a)(ll))  is 
amended — 

(1)  in  subparagraph  (A),  by  striking  "in- 
vestment company"  and  inserting  "invest- 
ment company,  except  that  the  term  'invest- 
ment adviser'  includes  any  bank  or  financial 
services  holding  company  to  the  extent  such 
bank  acts  as  an  investment  adviser  to  a  reg- 
istered investment  company  unless  the  bank 
performs  such  services  through  a  separately 
identifiable  department  or  division  of  the 
bank,  in  which  c^^e  the  department  or  divi- 
sion and  not  the  bank  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
the  investment  adviser";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: "For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  a  sepa- 
rately Identifiable  department  or  division  of 
a  bank  shall  mean  a  unit  that — 

"(A)  is  under  the  direct  supervision  of  an 
officer  or  officers  designated  by  the  appro- 
priate Federal  banking  agency  or  directors 
of  the  bank  as  responsible  for  the  day-to-day 
conduct  of  the  bank's  investment  adviser  ac- 
tivities for  one  or  more  investment  compa- 
nies, including  the  supervision  of  all  bank 
employees  engaged  in  the  performance  of 
such  activities;  and 

"(B)  there  are  separately  maintained  in  or 
extractable  from  such  unit's  own  facilities  or 
the  facilities  of  the  bank,  all  of  the  records 
relating  to  such  investment  adviser  activi- 
ties and  such  records  are  so  maintained  or 
otherwise  accessible  as  to  permit  independ- 
ent examination  thereof  and  enforcement  of 
the  Act  and  rules  and  regulations  there- 
under.". 

(b)  Definition  of  Broker.— Section 
202(a)(3)  of  the  Investment  Advisers  Act  of 
1940  (15  U.S.C.  80b-2(a)(3))  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(3)  'Broker'  has  the  same  meaning  as  in 
the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934.". 

(c)  DEFiNi'noN  OF  Dealer.— Section 
202(a)(7)  of  the  Investment  Advisers  Act  of 
1940  (15  U.S.C.  80b-2(a)(7))  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(7)  'Dealer"  has  the  same  meaning  as  in 
the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934,  but  does 
not  Include  an  insurance  company  or  invest- 
ment company.". 

(d)  Notification  and  CONSULTA'noN.— The 
Investment  Advisers  Act  of  1940  (15  U.S.C. 
80b-l  et  seq.)  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
section  210  the  following  new  section: 


"SEC.  210A.  NOTIFICATION  AND  CONSULTA'noN. 

"(a)  In  General.— The  Commission,  prior 
to  the  examination  of,  the  entry  of  an  order 
of  investigation  of,  or  the  commencement  of 
any  disciplinary  or  law  enforcement  proceed- 
ings against,  any  financial  services  holding 
company,  bank,  or  department  or  division  of 
a  bank  that  is  a  registered  investment  ad- 
viser shall  give  notice  to  the  appropriate 
Federal  banking  agency  as  defined  in  section 
3(q)  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act  (12 
U.S.C.  1813(q)),  of  the  identity  of  such  finan- 
cial service  holding  company,  bank,  depart- 
ment or  division  and  the  nature  of  the  pro- 
posed actions  and  shall  consult  in  writing 
with  such  appropriate  Federal  banking  agen- 
cy concerning  any  such  proposed  action,  un- 
less the  protection  of  investors  requires  im- 
mediate action  by  the  Commission  and  prior 
notice  or  consultation  is  not  practical  under 
the  circumstances,  in  which  case  notice  shall 
be  given  and  the  appropriate  Federal  bank- 
ing agency  shall  be  notified  and  consulted  as 
promptly  as  possible  thereafter. 

"(b)  EXAMiNA-noN  Results.— The  Commis- 
sion and  the  appropriate  Federal  banking 
agency  shall  exchange  the  results  of  any  ex- 
amination of  any  financial  services  holding 
company,  bank,  department  or  division  of  a 
bank  that  is  a  registered  investment  adviser 
concerning  activities  subject  to  this  Act. 

"(c)  Effect  on  Other  AirrHORrry.— Noth- 
ing herein  shall  limit  in  any  respect  the  au- 
thority of  the  appropriate  Federal  banking 
agency  with  respect  to  such  financial  serv- 
ices holding  company,  bank,  or  department 
or  division  'cnder  any  provision  of  law.". 

SEC.  440.  TREATMENT  OF  BANK  COMMON  TRUST 
FUNDS. 

(a)  Securities  Act  of  1933.— Section  3(a)(2) 
of  the  Securities  Act  of  1933  (15  U.S.C. 
77c(a)(2))  is  amended  by  striking  "or  any  In- 
terest or  participation  in  any  common  trust 
fund  or  similar  fund  maintained  by  a  bank 
exclusively  for  the  collective  investment  and 
reinvestment  of  assets  contributed  thereto 
by  a  bank  in  its  capacity  as  trustee,  execu- 
tor, administrator,  or  guardian"  and  insert- 
ing "or  any  interest  or  participation  in  any 
common  trust  fund  or  similar  fund  excepted 
from  the  definition  of  the  term  'investment 
company'  by  section  3(c)(3)  of  the  Invest- 
ment Company  Act  (15  U.S.C.  80a-3(c)(3))". 

(b)  Securities  Exchange  act  of  1934.— 
Section  3(a)(12)(A)(iii)  of  the  Securities  Ex- 
change Act  of  1934  (15  U.S.C. 
78c(a)(12)(A)(lii))  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(ill)  any  interest  or  participation  in  any 
common  trust  fund  or  similar  fund  excepted 
from  the  definition  of  the  term  'investment 
company'  by  section  3(c)(3)  of  the  Invest- 
ment Company  Act.". 

(c)  Investment  Company  act  of  1940.— Sec- 
tion 3(c)(3)  of  the  Investment  Company  Act 
of  1940  (15  U.S.C.  80a-3(c)(3))  is  amended  by 
deleting  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  and  in- 
serting: "so  long  as— 

"(A)  such  fund  is  employed  by  the  bank 
solely  as  an  aid  to  the  administration  of 
trust,  estates,  and  other  accounts  created 
and  maintained  for  a  fiduciary  purpose; 

"(B)  except  in  connection  with  generic  ad- 
vertising of  the  bank's  fiduciary  services,  in- 
terests in  such  fund  are  not — 

"(i)  advertised;  or 

"(11)  offered  for  sale  to  the  general  public; 
and 

"(C)  a  fund  is  not  charged  any  fees  or  ex- 
penses which,  when  added  to  any  other  com- 
pensation charged  by  the  bank  to  a  partici- 
pant account,  exceeds  the  total  amount  of 
compensation  which  would  have  been 
charged  to  such  participant  account  if  no  as- 


sets of  such  participant  account  had  been  In- 
vested in  interests  in  the  fund,  except  that 
any  reasonable  and  necessary  expenses  relat- 
ed to  the  prudent  operation  of  the  fund,  as 
determined  by  the  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency shall  be  permitted  to  be  charged  di- 
rectly to  the  fund.". 

(d)  Tax  Effect.— Section  584  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1986  (26  U.S.C.  584)  is 
amended  by  adding  after  subsection  (g)  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(h)  Conversion.  Mergers,  or  Reorga- 
nization OF  Common  Trust  Funds.— Not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code,  any  transfer  of  all  or 
substantially  all  of  the  assets  of  a  common 
trust  fund  taxable  under  this  section  to  a 
registered  investment  company  taxable 
under  subchapter  M  shall  not  result  in  a  gain 
or  loss  to  the  participants  in  such  common 
trust  fund  where  the  transfer  is  a  result  of  a 
merger,  conversion,  reorganization,  transfer, 
or  other  similar  transaction  or  series  of 
transactions.". 

SEC.  441.  SECURITIES  AND  EXCHANGE  COMMIS- 
SION STUDY  OF  BANK  AND  INSUR- 
ANCE POOLED  INVESTMENT  VEHI- 
CLES. 

(a)  In  General.— The  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission,  in  consultation  with  the 
Secretary  of  Labor,  shall  examine — 

(1)  the  appropriate  treatment  of  bank  col- 
lective investment  funds  and  separate  ac- 
counts under  the  securities  laws  and  the  Em- 
ployee Retirement  Income  Security  Act  (29 
U.S.C.  1001  et  seq.);  and 

(2)  the  appropriate  treatment  of  common 
trust  funds  under  the  securities  laws. 

(b)  Report.— Not  later  than  six  months 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  title,  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  shall 
transmit  to  the  Congress  a  final  report 
which  shall  contain  a  detailed  statement  of 
findings  and  conclusions,  including  rec- 
ommendations for  such  administrative  and 
legislative  action  as  the  Commission  deems 
advisable. 

SEC-  443.  EFFECTIVE  DATE. 

This    chapter   shall    become    effective    on 

January  1,  1994.  except  that  section  441  shall 

become  effective  on  the  date  of  enactment  of 

this  title. 

CHAPTER  5— AMENDMENTS  TO  PROMPT 

CORRECTIVE  ACTION 

SEC-  446.  AMENDMENTS  TO  PROMPT  CORREC- 
TIVE ACTION. 

(a)  Provisions  Appucable  to  Well  Cap- 
FTALizED  Banks  and  Companies.— Section  38 
of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act  is 
amended— 

(I)  in  subsection  (b)(2),  by  inserting  at  the 
end  the  following  new  subparagraphs: 

"(J)  Banking  laws  defined.— For  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section,  the  term  'banking  laws' 
means  this  Act,  the  National  Bank  Act,  the 
Federal  Reserve  Act,  the  Financial  Services 
Holding  Company  Act  of  1992,  the  Change  in 
Bank  Control  Act,  the  Bank  Merger  Act,  the 
International  Banking  Act  of  1978,  any  other 
law  codified  in  title  12  of  the  United  States 
Code  that  is  applicable  to  or  affects  insured 
banks  or  persons  that  own  or  control  insured 
banks,  and  any  regulations  promulgated 
thereunder. 

"(K)  Diversified  holding  company  de- 
fined.—The  term  "diversified  holding  com- 
pany' shall  have  the  same  meaning  as  pro- 
vided in  section  2(a)(2)  of  the  Financial  Serv- 
ices Holding  Company  Act  of  1992  (12  U.S.C. 
1841(a)(2)). 

"(L)  Financial  services  holding  company 

AND       financial      AFFILIATE       DEFINED.— The 

terms  'financial  services  holding  company' 
and  'financial  affiliate'  shall  have  the  same 
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meaning  aa  provided  In  section  2  of  the  Fi- 
Servlces  Holding  Company  Act  of 
U.S.C.  1841). 

New  financial  activity  defined.— 

'new  financial  activity'  means  any 

authorized  pursuant  to  subsections 

c)(15),  or  (c)(16)  of  section  4  of  the  Fi- 

Servlces  Holding  Company  Act  of 

U.S.C.  1843)  other  than  any  activity 

1  rior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 

Financial  Institutions  Safety  and  Consumer 

Act  of  1992.  the  Board  of  Governors  of 

Fejleral  Reserve  System  had  determined, 

order  or  regulation  that  continued  to 

effect  on  December  31,  1993,  to  be  close- 

relqted  to  banking  and  a  proper  Incident 
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Board  of  Oovernors  Defined.— The 

Joard  of  (governors'  means  the  Board 

of  the  Federal  Reserve  System.": 

by     redesignating     subsections     (e) 

(o)  as  subsections  (f)  through  (p).  re- 

spectli|ely;  and 

inserting  after  subsection  (d)  the  fol- 
new  subsection: 

Provisions  Appucable  to  Well  Cap- 
Banks  AND  Companies.— 
Expansion     by    well    capitauzed 
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Ln    general.- Notwithstanding    any 
rovision  of  the  banking  laws,  any  In- 
t)ank    that   qualifies   under   subpara- 
)may— 

NOVO  BRANCHES.— Subject  to  the  no- 

refiuirement  of  paragraph  (3)(A).  estab- 

maintain  a  new  branch  office  at  any 

permitted  under  the  banking  laws. 

as  the  branch  office  Is  not  the  first 

office  of  the  bank  In  a  given  State 

bank  has  an  outstanding  or  satisfac- 

rtcord   of  meeting   community   credit 

determined  pursuant  to  section  807 

Community  Reinvestment  Act  of  1977 

.2906): 

COMMENCEMENT    OF    PERMISSIBLE    AC- 

DE  NOVO.— Subject  to  the  notice  re- 

of  paragraph  (3)(A).  commence,  el- 

rectly  or  through  a  subsidiary,  any 

that  has  been  determined  by  the  ap- 

Federal  banking  agency  under  the 

laws  to  be  permissible  for  such  in- 

l  ank  or  such  subsidiary:  and 

Mergers     and     acquisitions     by 

-Subject  to  any  applicable  notice,  ap- 

and  approval  requirement  of  the 

laws    as    modified    by    paragraph 


nerge  or  consolidate  with  any  other 

bank,  acquire  directly  or  Indirectly 

of  any  other  insured  bank,  or  as- 

abllity  directly  or  Indirectly  to  pay 

deposits    made    in    any    other    Insured 


asi  ets 


acquire,  directly  or  indirectly,  the  as- 
than  assets  acquired  in  the  ordi- 
of  business),  or  all  of  the  voting 
or  control,  of  any  company  (other 
Insured  bank)  that  is  engaged  solely 
that  have  been  determined  by 
by  the  appropriate  Federal  bank- 
under  the  banking  laws  to  be  per- 
e  for  an  insured  bank. 
Qualifying  banks.— An  insured  bank 
s   under   this   subparagraph   if,   both 
and  following  consummation  of  the 
or  other  expansion- 
he  insured  bank  is  well  capitalized: 


in  the  event  the  Insured  bank  is  con- 
by  a  financial  services  holding  com- 
;he  company  qualifies  as  a  well  cap- 
financial  services  holding  company 
as  desdribed  In  paragraph  (2). 

"(2)    VELL  CAPfTALIZED  FINANCIAL  SERVICES 

HOLDO  3    COMPANIES.— A    financial    services 


holding  company  is  well  capitalized  if  in- 
sured depository  institutions  representing  at 
least  80  percent  of  the  assets  of  all  insured 
depository  institutions  controlled  by  the 
company  are  well  capitalized,  and  the  bal- 
ance of  the  insured  depository  institutions 
controlled  by  the  company  are  adequately 
capitalized. 

"(3)  PROCEDURES  AND  STANDARDS  FOR  RE- 
VIEW.— 

"(A)  Subsequent  notice  for  certain  ac- 
tions.—For  actions  described  in  clauses  (1) 
and  (11)  of  paragraphs  (1)(A),  the  Insured 
bank  shall  provide  the  appropriate  Federal 
banking  agency  with  written  notice  no  later 
than  30  days  following  such  action. 

"(B)  Limitation  on  review  period  for  pro- 
posed transactions.— Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  the  banking  laws,  the  ap- 
propriate Federal  banking  agency  shall 
make  a  decision  to  approve  or  disapprove 
any  proposed  transaction  described  in  para- 
graph (l)(A)(iii)  no  later  than  45  days  after 
the  date  of  receipt  of  the  completed  notice  or 
application. 

"(C)  Review  standards.— The  appropriate 
Federal  banking  agency  may  disapprove  any 
proposed  transaction  described  in  paragraph 
(l)(A)(iii)  involving  a  well  capitalized  Insured 
bank  only— 

"(i)  pursuant  to  section  18(c)(5)  (A)  or  (B): 
or 

"(it)  if  the  appropriate  Federal  banking 
agency  determines— 

"(I)  that  the  insured  bank  or  any  other  in- 
sured bank  controlled  by  the  same  financial 
services  holding  company  is  engaging  in  an 
unsafe  and  unsound  practice  or  will  be  in  an 
unsafe  and  unsound  condition  following  the 
transaction:  or 

"(II)  that  the  proposed  transaction  is  In- 
consistent with  the  convenience  and  needs  of 
the  community  to  be  served. 

"(D)  Form  of  notices.— Each  appropriate 
Federal  banking  agency  shall  by  regulation 
establish  the  form  and  content  of  the  notice 
required  under  subparagraph  (A). 

"(4)  Effect  of  notice  under  this  sub- 
section.— 

"(A)  Subsequent  notice.— Any  notice  re- 
quired under  paragraph  (3)(A)  shall  supersede 
any  other  notice  or  application  requirement 
under  the  banking  laws  imposed  on  the  in- 
sured bank  in  connection  with  the  proposed 
transaction  or  other  expansion. 

"(B)  Other  requirements  continue  to 
APPLY  TO  ACTivrrY.— Except  as  provided  in 
this  subsection,  nothing  in  this  subsection 
shall  relieve  any  Insured  bank  or  any  sub- 
sidiary thereof  from  the  provisions  of  any 
law  or  regulation  applicable  to  that  institu- 
tion or  subsidiary. 

"(5)  Holding  company  failure  to  maintain 
well  capitalized  status  after  expan- 
sion.— 

"(A)  Capital  must  be  promptly  re- 
stored.—Any  financial  services  holding 
company  that — 

"(i)  engages,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  any 
new  financial  activity,  directly  or  indirectly 
controls  any  company  engaged  in  any  new  fi- 
nancial activity,  or  is  controlled  by  a  diver- 
sified holding  company,  and 

"(ii)  does  not  continue  to  qualify  under 
subsection  (e)(2).  or  does  not  qualify  under 
such  subsection  within  such  time  period  as  is 
specified  by  the  Board  of  Governors  pursuant 
to  section  4(k)  of  the  Financial  Services 
Holding  Company  Act  of  1992  (12  U.S.C. 
1843(k)). 

must  either  restore  the  capital  of  insured 
banks  controlled  by  such  financial  services 
holding  company  to  at  least  the  levels  re- 
quired for  the  company  to  requalify  under 


subsection  (e)(2)  or  take  the  actions  required 
in  subparagraph  (B).  A  financial  services 
holding  company  shall  be  given  a  period  of  at 
least  45  days  within  which  to  restore  such 
capital. 

"(B)  Required  actions.- Any  financial 
services  holding  company  that  does  not 
requalify  under  subsection  (e)(2)  within  the 
applicable  period  under  subparagraph  (A) 
must— 

"(i)  immediately  post  a  bond  in  an  amount 
equal  to  the  amount  necessary  to  restore  the 
capital  of  the  insured  depository  institutions 
controlled  by  such  company  to  at  least  the 
level  required  to  permit  the  company  to 
requalify  under  subsection  (e)(2  as  of  the 
date  the  bond  is  posted,  which  bond  shall  be 
subject  to  forfeiture  as  necessary  to  reim- 
burse the  Corporation  for  any  funds  ex- 
pended for  resolution  of  the  Insured  deposi- 
tory institutions  controlled  by  such  com- 
pany: and 

"(11)(I)  within  the  time  period  provided  in 
subsection  (b)(2).  submit  to  the  Board  of 
Governors  and,  after  its  acceptance,  imple- 
ment a  capital  plan  that  meets  the  require- 
ments of  such  subsection  (other  than  sub- 
section (b)(2)(C)(ii))  and  will  restore  the  rel- 
evant capital  measures  to  the  level  nec- 
essary to  requalify  under  subsection  (e)(2):  or 

"(II)  within  one  year  from  the  date  the 
company  originally  failed  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  subsection  (e)(2)— 

"(aa)  divest  any  interest  in  any  insured  de- 
pository institution:  or 

"(bb)  terminate  all  direct  or  Indirect  new 
financial  activities  and  divest  any  interest 
in  any  company  engaged  in  any  such  activ- 
ity. 

"(C)  Appointment  of  conservator.— If  the 
financial  services  holding  company  does  not 
complete  the  actions  required  by  either 
clause  (i)  or  (ii)  of  subparagraph  (B),  the 
Board  of  Governors  may  appoint  a  conserva- 
tor for  any  insured  depository  institution 
controlled  by  such  company  that  maintains 
capital  below  the  level  necessary  for  the 
company  to  requalify  under  subsection  (e)(2). 

"(D)  ALTERATION  OF  COMPLIANCE  PERIOD.— 
"(1)    EXTENSION    OF    COMPLIANCE    PERIOD.— 

The  Board  of  (governors  may  extend  the  pe- 
riod provided  in  subparagraph  (B)(ii)(II)  for 
up  to  one  year  if  the  Board  of  Governors 
finds  that  the  financial  services  holding 
company  has  taken  significant  steps  toward 
restoring  the  capital  of  the  insured  deposi- 
tory institutions  controlled  by  that  company 
to  at  least  the  levels  required  for  the  com- 
pany to  requalify  under  subsection  (e)(2). 

"(11)  Shortening  of  compliance  period 
for  failure  to  maintain  well  capitauzed 
STATUS.— The  Board  of  Governors  may,  by 
regulation,  establish  shorter  divestiture  and 
termination  periods  under  subparagraph 
(B)(ii)(II)  applicable  to  any  financial  services 
holding  company  that  fails  to  continue  to 
qualify  under  subsection  (e)(2)  after  having 
once  fallen  out  of  qualification  from  sub- 
section (e)(2). 

"(E)  APPLICABILITY  TO  DIVERSIFIED  HOLDING 

COMPANIES.— If  a  financial  services  holding 
company  to  which  this  paragraph  applies  is 
controlled  by  a  diversified  holding  company, 
and  the  financial  services  holding  company 
does  not  complete  the  actions  under  either 
subparagraph  (A)  or  (B)  (other  than  clause 
(ii)(II)(bb)  of  subparagraph  (B)).  then  the  di- 
versified holding  company  must,  within  the 
same  time  period  specified  in  subparagraph 
(B)(ii)(II),  divest  any  interest  in  the  financial 
services  holding  company  or  terminate  all 
direct  or  indirect  activities  not  permitted 
for  a  financial  services  holding  company.". 


(b)  Conforming  Amendments.— Section  38 
of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act  is 
amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (b)(2)(D),  by  striking 
"Bank  Holding  Company  Act  of  1956"  and  in- 
serting "Financial  Services  Holding  Com- 
pany Act  of  1992": 

(2)  in  subsection  (fK2)  (as  redesignated  by 
this  section),  by  striking  "(f)(2)"  and  insert- 
ing "(g)(2)": 

^(3)  in  subsection  (g)(l)(B)(i)  (as  redesig- 
nated by  this  section),  by  deleting 
"(e)(2)(D)"  and  inserting  "(f)(2)(D)"; 

(4)  In  subsection  (g)(2)(D)  (as  redesignated 
by  this  section),  by  deleting  "(e)(3)"  and  in- 
serting "(f)(3)": 

(5)  in  subsection  (h)(1)  (sis  redesignated  by 
this  section)— 

(A)  by  deleting  "(e)"  and  Inserting  "(f)": 
and 

(B)  by  deleting  "(f)(2)"  and  inserting 
"(g)(2)": 

(6)  In  subsection  (i)(l)  (as  redesignated  by 
this  section),  by  deleting  "(1)"  and  inserting 
"(j)": 

(7)  in  subsection  (k)  (as  redesignated  by 
this  section),  by  deleting  "(e)  through  (1)" 
and  inserting  "(f)  through  (j)": 

(8)  in  subsection  (n)  (as  redesignated  by 
this  section),  by  deleting  "(f)(2)(F)(il)"  and 
inserting  "(g)(2)(F)(ii)": 

(9)  in  subsection  (p)(l)(B)  (as  redesignated 
by  this  section)  by,  deleting  "(k)"  and  in- 
serting "(1):  and 

(10)  in  subsection  (p)(2)  (as  redesignated  by 
this  section),  by  deleting  "(e)(2),  (f).  and  (h)" 
and  Inserting  "(f)(2).  (g),  and  (1)". 

(c)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  become  effective 
three  years  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  title,  except  that  such  amendments 
shall  become  effective  January  1.  1994.  with 
respect  to  financial  services  holding  compa- 
nies with  bank  subsidiaries  that  are  well 
capitalized  or  adequately  capitalized  that 
wish  to  engage  In  any  new  financial  activity. 

CHAPTER  6— NATIONWIDE  BANKING  AND 

BRANCHING 
SEC.  451.  NATIONWIDE  BANKING. 

(a)  Interstate  Acquisitions.— Section  3(f) 
of  the  Financial  Services  Holding  Company 
Act  (12  U.S.C.  1842(f)).  as  redesignated  by  this 
title,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(0  Interstate  acquisitions.— 

"(I)  In  general.— The  Board  may  approve 
an  application  under  this  section  for  a  diver- 
sified holding  company,  financial  services 
holding  company,  or  foreign  bank  to  acquire, 
directly  or  indirectly,  any  voting  shares  of, 
interest  in.  or  all  or  substantially  all  of  the 
assets  of,  any  additional  insured  depository 
institution  or  financial  services  holding 
company  located  in  any  State. 

"(2)  STATE  laws.— Any  acquisition  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (1)  that  has  been  ap- 
proved under  this  section  may  be  con- 
summated notwithstanding  any  State  law 
that  would  prohibit  or  otherwise  limit  such 
acquisition  on  the  basis  of— 

"(A)  the  location  or  size  of  the  acquiring 
diversified  holding  company  or  financial 
services  holding  company  or  foreign  bank  or 
any  subsidiary  of  such  company  or  foreign 
bank: 

"(B)  the  number  of  insured  depository  in- 
stitution subsidiaries  of  such  diversified 
holding  company  or  financial  services  hold- 
ing company  or  foreign  bank:  or 

"(C)  any  factor  that  has  the  effect,  directly 
or  Indirectly,  of  prohibiting  or  limiting  the 
acquisition  of  shares  or  control  of  an  insured 
depository  Institution  or  financial  services 
holding  company  located  in  that  State  by  an 
out-of-State  diversified  holding  company  or 
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financial  services  holding  company  or  for- 
eign bank  without  such  factor  having  a  simi- 
lar effect  on  such  acquisitions  by  financial 
services  holding  companies  located  in  that 
SUte.". 

(b)  Effective  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  this  section  shall  become  effective 
three  years  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  title. 

SEC.  4S2.  INTERSTATE  BRANCHING  BY  NATIONAL 
BANKS. 

(a)  Location  of  Branches.— Section  5155(c) 
of  the  Revised  Statutes  (12  U.S.C.  36(c))  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "and"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (1): 

(2)  in  paragraph  (2).  by  striking  the  first 
period  and  Inserting  ":  and": 

(3)  by  adding  after  paragraph  (2)  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph: 

"(3)  at  an  initial  location  within  any  State 
in  which  a  financial  services  holding  com- 
pany having  the  same  home  State  as  such  as- 
sociation could  acquire  a  bank  pursuant  to 
section  3  of  the  Financial  Services  Holding 
Company  Act  of  1992  (12  U.S.C.  1842)  or  at  an 
initial  location  within  any  State  in  which  a 
State  bank  chartered  in  the  home  State  of 
such  association  could  establish  a  branch, 
and.  thereafter,  at  any  point  within  those 
States  to  the  extent  permitted  In  paragraph 
(1)  and  paragraph  (2)  for  associations  situ- 
ated in  those  States.":  and 

(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: "A  State,  other  than  the  State  in  which 
the  principal  office  of  a  national  banking  as- 
sociation is  located,  may  require  any  na- 
tional banking  association  establishing  a 
branch  within  the  host  State  to  comply  with 
such  filing  requirements  as  are  otherwise  Im- 
posed on  a  corporation  that  is  incorporated 
in  another  State  and  seeks  to  engage  in  busi- 
ness in  the  host  State.". 

(b)  Definitions.— Section  5155  of  the  Re- 
vised Statutes  (12  U.S.C.  36)  is  further 
amended — 

(1)  by  amending  subsection  (f)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(0  The  term  'branch'  as  used  in  this  sec- 
tion shall  mean  any  office,  agency,  or  other 
place  of  business  located  in  any  State  or  Ter- 
ritory of  the  United  States  or  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  at  which  deposits  are  received, 
checks  paid,  or  money  lent.":  and 

(2)  by  adding  after  subsection  (h)  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsections: 

"(i)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
'home  State'  shall  mean— 

"(1)  in  the  case  of  a  national  banking  asso- 
ciation, the  State  in  which  the  principal 
place  of  business  of  such  association  is  lo- 
cated: 

"(2)  in  the  case  of  a  State  bank,  the  State 
in  which  such  bank  is  chartered  and  engaged 
in  a  banking  business:  and 

"(3)  in  the  case  of  a  financial  services  hold- 
ing company,  the  State  in  which  the  total 
deposits  of  all  bank  subsidiaries  of  such  com- 
pany are  largest. 

••(j)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
State'  shall  include  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

"(k)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
•host  State'  is  the  State  in  which  a  bank  es- 
tablishes or  maintains  a  branch  other  than 
the   State   in   which   the  principal   place   of 
business  of  such  bank  is  located.  ". 
SEC.     4S3.     interstate     CONSOUDATION     OR 
MERGER   OF   NATIONAL   BANKS   OR 
state      BANKS      WITH      NATIONAL 
BANKS. 

(a)  Consolidation  of  National  Banks  or 
State  Banks  With  National  Banks.— Sec- 
tion 1  of  the  Act  of  November  7.  1918  (12 


U.S.C.  215)  is  amended  by  inserting  "or  in 
any  other  State"  after  "located  in  the  same 
Stote". 

(b)  Merger  of  National  Banks  or  State 
Banks  Wrni  National  Banks.— Section  2(a) 
of  the  Act  of  November  7,  1918  (12  U.S.C. 
2I5a(a))  is  amended  by  inserting  "or  in  any 
other  State"  after  "located  within  the  same 
State". 

(c)  Definition  amendment.— Section  3(4)  of 
the  Act  of  November  7.  1918  (12  U.S.C.  215b(4)) 
is  amended  by  striking  ",  located  within  the 
same  State,". 

(d)  Retention  of  Branches  Following 
Merger  or  Consoudation  Wfth  National 
Banks.- Section  5155(b)(2)  of  the  Revised 
SUtutes  (12  U.S.C.  36(b)(2))  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(2)(A)  A  national  bank  resulting  f^m  the 
merger  or  consolidation  of  a  national  bank 
(under  whose  charter  the  consolidation  is  ef- 
fected) with  any  other  bank  may  retain  and 
operate  as  a  branch  any  office  which,  imme- 
diately prior  to  such  merger  or  consolida- 
tion, was  in  operation  as  an  office  or  branch 
of  any  bank  participating  in  the  merger  or 
consolidation  if  the  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency approves  the  continued  operation  of 
such  office  or  branch  as  a  branch  after  the 
merger  or  consolidation. 

"(B)(1)  The  Comptroller  of  the  Currency 
may  not  grant  approval  under  subparagraph 
(A)  for  the  retention  of  any  office  or  branch 
of  any  bank  participating  in  the  merger  or 
consolidation  referred  to  in  such  subpara- 
graph if,  in  a  situation  identical  to  that  of 
the  resulting  national  bank,  any  State  bank 
which  were  to  result  from  the  merger  or  con- 
solidation of  a  State  bank  with  any  other 
bank  would  be  prohibited  by  the  law  of  the 
State  where  the  office  or  branch  is  located 
f):om  retaining  and  operating  as  a  branch 
after  such  merger  or  consolidation,  any  of- 
fice or  branch  which  is  identically  situated 
and  was  operated  as  an  office  or  branch  of 
the  State  bank  immediately  prior  to  the 
merger  or  consolidation. 

"(ii)  For  purposes  of  this  subparagraph,  the 
term  'host  State'  is  the  State  in  which  a 
bank  establishes  or  maihtains  a  branch  other 
than  the  State  in  which  the  principal  place 
of  business  of  such  bank  is  located.". 

SEC.    4S4.    interstate    BRANCHING    BY    STATE 
BANKS. 

Section  18(d)  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Act  (12  U.S.C.  1828(d))  is  amended  by 
adding  after  paragraph  (2)  the  following  new 
paragraphs: 

"(3)  State  Law.— Except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided in  this  subsection,  no  State  may  pro- 
hibit any  insured  bank  chartered  by  another 
State,  and  engaged  in  a  banking  business  in 
another  State  from  establishing  and  main- 
taining one  or  more  branches  within  the 
State.  A  host  State  may  require  any  insured 
bank  chartered  by  another  State  that  wishes 
to  establish  a  branch  within  the  host  State 
to  comply  with  such  filing  requirements  as 
are  otherwise  imposed  on  a  corporation  that 
is  incorporated  in  another  State  and  seeks  to 
engage  in  business  in  the  host  State. 

"(4)  Location  of  Branches — 

"(A)  Any  insured  State  bank  may,  if  au- 
thorized by  the  law  of  the  State  in  which  the 
bank  is  chartered,  establish  and  maintain: 

"(i)  a  branch  at  an  initial  location  within 
any  State  in  which  a  financial  services  hold- 
ing company,  whose  principal  place  of  oper- 
ations is  the  same  State  in  which  the  insured 
bank  is  chartered,  could  acquire  an  addi- 
tional bank  pursuant  to  section  3  of  the  Fi- 
nancial Services  Holding  Company  Act  of 
1992  (12  U.S.C.  1842):  and 

"(ii)  additional  branches  at  locations  with- 
in any  State  in  which  the  bank  has  estab- 
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For  purposes  of  this  para^aph.  'prin- 
}lace  of  operations'  means  the  State  in 
the  total  deposits  of  all  bank  subsidi- 
)f  such  company  are  largest. 
Reservation  of  Certain  Rights  to 
Nothing   in   this  subsection   shall 
In  any  way  the  right  of  a  State  to  de- 
termi  le  the  authority  of  State  banks  char- 
tered |n  that  State  to  establish  and  maintain 
or  to  supervise,  regulate,  and  ex- 
State  banks  chartered  by  that  State. 
Activities  of  Branches.— An  insured 
bank    that    establishes   a   branch    or 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (4)  may  not 
any  activity  at  such  branch  that  is 
permissible  for  a  bank  chartered  by  the 
^te. 
Coordination   of  Examination   au- 
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•(7) 
THORltY.— 

"(A   A  host  State  bank  supervisory  or  reg- 
ulator authority  may  examine  branches  es- 
in  the  host  State  by  banks  char- 
)y  another  State  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
ing  compliance  with  the  host  State 
regarding  permissible  activities  and  to 
that  the  activities  of  the  branch  are 
in  a  manner  not  inconsistent  with 
banking  principles  and  do  not  con- 
a  serious  risk  to  the  safety  and  sound 

of  the  branch. 
In  the  event  that  a  host  State  bank 
Ity  as  described  above  determines  that 
is  a  violation  of  host  State  law  con- 
the  activities  being  conducted  by  the 
or  that  the  branch  is  being  operated 
nner  not  consistent  with  sound  bank- 
principles  or  in  an  unsafe  and  unsound 
,  such  host  State  bank  authority  may 
such  enforcement  actions  or  pro- 
as would  be  permitted  under  host 
aw  as  If  the  branch  were  deemed  to  be 
chartered  by  that  host  State. 
The  State  bank  authorities  from  one 
States  are  authorized  to  enter  into 
agreements  to  facilitate  State 
supervision    of    State-chartered 
including  cooperative  agreements  re- 
to  the  coordination  of  examinations 
j^int  participation  in  examinations  as 
the  participation  in  the  examination 
branch  of  an  out-of-State  bank  by  a 
^tate  bank  authority  is  limited  as  de- 
in  subparagraph  (B). 
Definition. — For  purposes  of  this  sub- 
a  'host  State'  is  the  State  in  which  a 
<  stabllshes  or  maintains  a  branch  other 
he  State  in  which  the  bank  is  char- 
•nd  engaging  in  banking  business." 

INTERSTATE  BRANCHING  AND  BANKING 
BY  FOREIGN  BANKS. 

i  ection  4(a)  of  the  International  Bank- 
of  1978  (12  U.S.C.  3102(a))  is  amended 
as  follows: 
Establishment    and   Operation    of 

Branches  and  agencies.— 

Initial  federal  branch  or  agency. 

to   paragraph   (2),   a    foreign    bank 

directly  in  a  banking  business 

the  United  States  may,  with  the  ap- 

of  the  Comptroller  and  the  Board,  es- 

and  operate  a  Federal  branch  or  Fed- 

^ency  at  an   initial   location  in   the 

States  in  any  State  in  which  It  is  not 

a  branch  or  agency  pursuant  to 

law;  provided  that  during  the  three- 

Jeriod  beginning  on  the  date  of  the  en- 
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and  Consumer  Choice  Act  of  1992,  the  Comp- 
troller and  the  Board  may  only  authorize 
such  establishment  of  a  branch  or  agency  by 
a  foreign  bank,  as  the  case  may  be.  if  such 
establishment  is  not  prohibited  by  the  law  of 
the  relevant  State. 

"(2)  Federal  branch  and  agency  outside 
A  HOME  STATE.— No  foreign  bank  which  en- 
gages directly  in  a  banking  business  outside 
the  United  States  may  establish  and  operate 
an  initial  Federal  branch  or  Federal  agency 
in  a  State  other  than  the  foreign  bank's 
home  State,  except  with  the  approval  of  the 
Comptroller  and  the  Board,  in  the  same  loca- 
tion and  subject  to  the  same  requirements  as 
a  national  bank  having  the  same  home  State 
(as  the  term  'home  State'  as  defined  for  na- 
tional banks  under  section  5155(c)  of  the  Re- 
vised Statutes)  as  the  foreign  bank. 

"(3)  Board  conditions  required  to  be  in- 
cluded.—In  considering  any  application  for 
approval  under  this  subsection,  the  Comp- 
troller shall  include  any  condition  imposed 
by  the  Board  under  section  7(d)(5)  as  a  condi- 
tion for  the  approval  of  such  application.". 

"(b)  Section  4(h)  of  the  International 
Banking  Act  of  1978  (12  U.S.C.  3102(h))  is 
amended  by  adding  after  paragraph  (2)  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(3)  Determination  of  Home  State.— For 
purposes  of  section  36(c)  of  the  National 
Bank  Act  (12  U.S.C.  36(c)).  the  home  State  of 
a  foreign  bank  shall  be  its  home  State  as  de- 
termined under  section  5.". 

(c)  Section  5(a)  of  the  International  Bank- 
ing Act  of  1978  (12  U.S.C.  3103(a))  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  Limitations.— 

"(1)  No  foreign  bank  may  establish  and  op- 
erate a  State  branch  in  any  State  outside  its 
home  State  unless  a  financial  services  hold- 
ing company  whose  principal  place  of  oper- 
ation under  section  3  of  the  Financial  Serv- 
ices Holding  Company  Act  of  1992  (12  U.S.C. 
1842)  Is  the  same  as  the  home  State  of  the 
foreign  bank  would  be  permitted  to  acquire  a 
bank  in  such  other  State. 

"(2)  No  foreign  bank  may  directly  or  indi- 
rectly establish  and  operate  a  State  branch. 
State  agency,  or  commercial  lending  com- 
pany subsidiary  outside  of  the  foreign  bank's 
home  State  unless  its  establishment  and  op- 
eration is  approved  by  the  Board  and  the 
bank  regulatory  authority  of  the  State  in 
which  the  new  branch  is  to  be  located. 

"(3)  Notwithstanding  paragraph  (2).  effec- 
tive three  years  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  the  Financial  Institutions  Safety  and 
Consumer  Choice  Act  of  1992,  no  State  shall 
prohibit  a  foreign  bank  having  a  State 
branch  or  State  agency  licensed  by  another 
State  and  engaged  in  a  banking  business  in 
that  other  State,  from  establishing  and 
maintaining  one  or  more  branches  or  agen- 
cies of  that  foreign  bank  within  the  State 
after  approval  from  the  bank  regulatory  au- 
thority of  such  other  State  and  the  Board. 
Establishment,  operation  and  supervision  of 
any  such  branches  or  agencies  shall  be  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  applicable  to  an 
interstate  branch  of  a  State  bank  under  sec- 
tion 18(d)  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Act  (12  U.S.C.  1828(d))  as  if  the  branch  in 
such  other  State  were  an  insured  State  bank 
located  in  such  other  State. 

"(4)  Notwithstanding  paragraph  (1)  and 
section  4(h).  a  foreign  bank  may,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Comptroller  and  the  Board, 
establish  and  operate  a  Federal  branch  or 
Federal  agency,  or  with  the  approval  of  the 
Board  and  the  bank  regulatory  authority  of 
the  State,  a  State  branch  or  State  agency,  in 
any  State  outside  of  its  home  State  if— 

"(A)  establishment  and  operation  of  a 
branch  or  agency  is  expressly  permitted  by 


the  State  in  which  it  is  to  be  established: 
and 

"(B)  in  the  case  of  a  Federal  or  State 
branch,  the  branch  receives  only  such  depos- 
its as  would  be  permissible  for  a  corporation 
organized  under  section  25(a)  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Act  (12  U.S.C.  611  et  seq.).". 
SEC.  456.  INTERSTATE  ACQUISITIONS  BY  SAV- 
INGS AND  LOAN  HOLDING  COMPA- 
NIES. 

Section  10(e)(3)  of  the  Home  Owners'  Loan 
Act  (12  U.S.C.  1467a(e)(3))  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(3)  Interstate  acquisitions.— 

"(A)  In  general.— The  Director  may  ap- 
prove an  application  under  this  subsection 
for  a  savings  and  loan  holding  company  or  a 
foreign  bank  to  acquire,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, any  voting  shares  of.  interest  in.  or 
all  or  substantially  all  the  assets  of,  any  ad- 
ditional savings  association  located  in  any 
State. 

"(B)  State  laws.— Any  acquisition  de- 
scribed in  subparagraph  (A)  that  has  been  ap- 
proved under  this  section  may  be  con- 
summated notwithstanding  any  State  law 
that  would  prohibit  or  otherwise  limit  such 
acquisition  on  the  basis  of  the  location  or 
size  of  the  acquiring  company  or  foreign 
bank  or  any  subsidiary  of  such  company  or 
foreign  bank,  the  number  of  insured  deposi- 
tory institution  subsidiaries  of  such  com- 
pany or  foreign  bank,  or  any  other  factor 
that  has  the  effect  directly  or  indirectly  of 
prohibiting  or  limiting  the  acquisition  of 
shares  or  control  of  a  savings  association  or 
savings  and  loan  holding  company  located  in 
that  State  by  an  out-of-State  savings  and 
loan  holding  company  or  foreign  bank  with- 
out having  a  similar  effect  on  such  acquisi- 
tions by  savings  and  loan  holding  companies 
located  in  that  State. 

"(C)  Definitions.— For  purposes  of  this 
paragraph — 

"(i)  the  term  'State'  includes  the  District 
of  Columbia;  and 

"(11)  the  term  'foreign  bank'  has  the  same 
meaning  as  in  section  1(b)(7)  of  the  Inter- 
national Banking  Act  (12  U.S.C.  3101(7)).". 
SEC.  457.  EFFECTIVE  DATE. 

Except  as  provided  in  section  451(b),  the 
provisions  of  this  chapter  shall  become  effec- 
tive on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  title. 

Subtitle  B^Miscellaneous  Provisions 
CHAPTER  1— REDUCTION  IN  REGULATORY 

BURDEN 
SEC.  461.  FAIR  HOUSING  REPORTING. 

Effective  one  year  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  title,  no  appropriate  Federal 
banking  agency  shall  require  any  institution 
for  which  it  is  the  appropriate  Federal  bank- 
ing agency  (as  defined  in  section  3(q)  of  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act  (12  U.S.C. 
1813(q))  to  prepare,  file,  or  maintain  any 
form  for  the  purpose  of  collection,  analysis, 
or  maintenance  of  appropriate  data  to  fur- 
ther the  purposes  of,  or  to  fulfill  the  require- 
ments of,  the  Fair  Housing  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
3601  et  seq.),  other  than  a  form  for  data  col- 
lection, analysis,  or  maintenance  prescribed 
pursuant  to  the  Home  Mortgage  Disclosure 
Act  (12  U.S.C.  2801  et  seq.). 

CHAPTER  2— EXPEDITED  FUNDS 
AVAILABILITY 

SEC.     466.    AMENDMENT    OF    THE     EXPEDITED 
FUNDS  AVAILABILITY  ACT. 

Section  604(0(2)  of  the  Expedited  Funds 
Availability  Act  (12  U.S.C.  4003(f)(2))  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  subparagraph  (C) 
the  following  new  subparagraph: 

"(D)  After  a  depository  institution  has  pro- 
vided notice  as  required  under  subparagraphs 
(A),  (B),  and  (C).  no  further  notice  shall  be 


required  until  the  earlier  of  one  year  after 
notice  has  been  provided  or  such  other  time 
as  the  exception  for  which  the  notice  was 
provided  ceases  to  apply.". 

Subtitle  C— Technical  and  Conforming 

Amendments 

CHAPTER  1— SEVERABILITY;  TRANSITION 

REFERENCES 
SEC.  471.  SEVERABILITY. 

If  any  provision  of  this  title,  or  application 
thereof  to  any  person  or  circumstances,  is 
held  invalid,  the  remainder  of  the  title,  and 
the  application  of  any  remaining  provision 
to  other  persons  or  circumstances,  shall  not 
be  affected  thereby. 

SEC.  472.  TRANSI'nON  REFERENCES. 

Effective  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
title,  and  until  January  1.  1994,  any  reference 
to  a  financial  services  holding  company  or  to 
this  the  Financial  Services  Holding  Com- 
pany Act  of  1992  In  any  amendment  made  by, 
or  provision  of,  this  title  that  becomes  effec- 
tive prior  to  such  date  shall  be  deemed  to  in- 
clude a  reference  to  a  bank  holding  company 
and  the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act  of  1956, 
respectively. 

CHAPTER  2— TECHNICAL  AND 
CONFORMING  AMENDMENTS 

sec.  476.  amendment  to  acts  codified  in 
title  2,  united  states  code. 

The  Federal  Election  Campaign  act  of 
1971.— The  Federal  Election  Campaign  Act  of 
1971  is  amended  effective  on  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  title — 

(1)  in  section  301(8)(B)(vii)  (2  U.S.C. 
431(8)(B)(vii),  by  striking  ",  Federal  Savings 
and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation.";  and 

(2)  in  section  302(h)(1)  (2  U.S.C.  432(h)(1)), 
by  striking  ".  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan 
Insurance  Corporation,". 

SEC.    477.    AMENDMENTS    TO    TITLE    6.    UNITED 
STATES  CODE. 

Title  5,  United  States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  in  section  8438(a)(7)(B),  effective  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  title,  by  striking 
"Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Cor- 
poration" and  inserting  "Federal  Deposit  In- 
surance Corporation";  and 

(2)  in  section  8478(a)(2)(B)(iii),  by  striking 
"or  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance 
Corporation". 

SEC.    478.    AMENDMENT   TO    ACT    CODIFIED    IN 
TITLE  7,  UNITED  STATES  CODE. 

THE  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1977.— Section  10 
of  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1977  (7  U.S.C.  2019) 
is  amended  effective  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  title — 

(1)  by  striking  "the  Federal  Savings  and 
Loan  Insurance  Corporation,  or";  and 

(2)  by  striking  "the  Federal  Savings  and 
Loan  Insurance  Corporation  or". 

SEC.  479.  AMENDMENTS  TO  ACTS  CODIFIED  IN 
TITLE  12,  UNITED  STATES  CODE. 

(a)  THE  Federal  Reserve  Act.— The  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  in  section  11(d)  (12  U.S.C.  248)— 

(A)  by  striking  "the  bureau  under  the 
charge  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency" 
and  inserting  "the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury"; and 

(B)  by  striking  "such  notes  may  be  deliv- 
ered by  the  Comptroller"  and  inserting 
"such  notes  may  be  delivered  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury"; 

(2)  in  section  23A(d)(5)  (12  U.S.C.  371c(d)(5)). 
by  striking  "Bank  Holding  Company  Act  of 
1956"  and  inserting  "Financial  Services 
Holding  Company  Act  of  1992  "; 

(3)  in  section  16— 

(A)  in  the  eighth  paragraph  (12  U.S.C.  418). 
by  striking  "the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency 
shall,  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of 


the  Treasury,"  and  inserting  "the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  shall"; 

(B)  in  the  ninth  paragraph  (12  U.S.C.  419), 
by  striking  "shall  be  deposited  in  the  Treas- 
ury, or  in  the  subtreasury  or  mint  of  the 
United  States  nearest  the  place  of  business 
of  each  Federal  reserve  bank  and  shall  be 
held  for  the  use  of  such  bank  subject  to  the 
order  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency" 
and  inserting  "shall  be  delivered  to  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  subject  to  the  order  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury";  and 

(C)  in  the  tenth  paragraph  (12  U.S.C.  420>— 
(i)  by  striking  "Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency"   and    inserting    "Secretary    of    the 
Treasury";  and 

(ii)  by  striking  "Federal  Reserve  Board"  ; 
and  inserting  "Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System";  and 

(4)  in  the  tenth  undesignated  paragraph  of 
section  25(a)  (12  U.S.C.  619)— 

(A)  by  striking  "Bank  Holding  Company 
Act  of  1956"  wherever  it  appears  and  insert- 
ing "Financial  Services  Holding  Company 
Act  of  1992"; 

(B)  by  striking  "bank  holding  companies" 
and  inserting  "financial  services  holding 
companies";  and 

(C)  by  striking  "bank  holding  company" 
and  inserting  "financial  services  holding 
company". 

(b)  The  Home  Owners'  Loan  Act.— The 
Home  Owners'  Loan  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1461  et 
seq.)  is  further  amended— 

(1)  In  section  10  (12  U.S.C.  1467a)— 

(A)  In  subsection  (a)(l)(I)— 

(i)  by  striking  "bank  holding  company" 
wherever  it  appears  and  inserting  "financial 
services  holding  company";  and 

(ii)  by  striking  "Baiik  Holding  Company 
Act  of  1956"  and  inserting  "Financial  Serv- 
ices Holding  Company  Act  of  1992"; 

(B)  in  subsection  (C>— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (2)(F)(i>— 

(I)  by  striking  "bank  holding  companies" 
and  Inserting  "financial  services  holding 
companies";  and 

(II)  by  striking  "Bank  Holding  Company 
Act  of  1956"  and  Inserting  "Financial  Serv- 
ices Holding  Company  Act  of  1992";  and 

(ii)  in  paragraph  (8) — 

(1)  by  striking  "bank  holding  company" 
and  inserting  "financial  services  holding 
company";  and 

(II)  by  striking  "Bank  Holding  Company 
Act  of  1956"  and  inserting  "Financial  Serv- 
ices Holding  Company  Act  of  1992"; 

(C)  in  subsection  (m)(3)(C)— 

(i)  by  striking  "bank  holding  company" 
wherever  it  appears  and  inserting  "financial 
services  holding  company"; 

(ii)  by  striking  "bank  holding  companies" 
and  inserting  "financial  services  holding 
companies";  and 

(iii)  by  striking  "Bank  Holding  Company 
Act  of  1956"  wherever  it  appears  and  insert- 
ing "Financial  Services  Holding  Company 
Act  of  1992";  and 

(D)  in  subsection  (q)(l)(A)(ii).  by  striking 
"bank  holding  company"  and  inserting  "fi- 
nancial services  holding  company";  and 

(2)  in  section  11(c)  (12  U.S.C.  1468(c))— 

(A)  by  striking  "or  18{j)";  and 

(B)  by  striking  ".  as  appropriate". 

(c)  The  National  housing  act.— The  Na- 
tional Housing  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  in  section  203(s>(6)  (12  U.S.C.  1709(s)(6)). 
by  striking  "bank  holding  company"  and  in- 
serting "financial  services  holding  com- 
pany". 

(2)  in  section  255(k)(3)  (12  U.S.C.  1715z- 
20(k)(3)).  effective  on  the  date  of  enactment 
of   this   title,    by   striking   "Federal    Home 


Loan  Bank  Board"  and  inserting  "Director 
of  the  Office  of  Thrift  Supervision";  and 

(3)  in  section  502  (12  U.S.C.  1701c).  efTective 
on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  title,  by 
striking  "Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board" 
wherever  it  appears  and  inserting  "Director 
of  the  Office  of  Thria  Supervision". 

(d)  THE  act  of  October  15,  1982— Section 
34Ue)(l)  of  the  Act  of  October  15.  1982  (12 
U.S.C.  1701J-3)  is  amended,  effective  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  title,  by  striking 
"Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board"  wherever 
it  appears  and  inserting  "Director  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Thrift  Supervision". 

(e)  The  Domestic  Housing  and  Inter- 
NA-noNAL  Recovery  and  Financial  Stabil- 
mr  ACT. — Section  469  of  the  Domestic  Hous- 
ing and  International  Recovery  and  Finan- 
cial Stability  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1701p-l)  is 
amended,  effective  on  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  title,  by  striking  "Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board"  and  inserting  "Director 
of  the  Office  of  Thrift  Supervision". 

(f)  The  Federal  DEPosrr  Insurance  Act.— 
The  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act  (12  U.S.C. 
1811  et  seq.)  is  amended— 

(1)  In  section  3  (12  U.S.C.  1813>— 

(A)  in  subsection  (u),  by  striking  "bank 
holding  company"  wherever  it  appears  and 
inserting  "financial  services  holding  com- 
pany"; and 

(B)  in  subsection  (w)  by  striking  "bank 
holding  company"  wherever  it  appears  and 
inserting  "financial  services  holding  com- 
pany"; 

(2)  ir  section  5(d)(3)  (12  U.S.C.  1815(d)(3))— 

(A)  in  subparagraph  (A),  by  striking  "bank 
holding  company"  and  inserting  "financial 
services  holding  company";  and 

(B)  in  subparagraph  (E),  by  striking  "bank 
holding  company"  wherever  its  appears  and 
inserting  "financial  services  holding  com- 
pany"; 

(3)  In  section  7  (12  U.S.C.  1817)— 

(A)  in  subsection  (a)(3),  by  striking  "Chair- 
man of  the  Director"  and  by  inserting  "Di- 
rector"; and 

(B)  in  subsection  (n).  by  striking  "under 
section  1467  of  this  Act";  and 

(4)  in  section  8(b)(4)  (12  U.S.C.  1818(bK4)). 
by  striking  "bank  holding  company"  and  in- 
serting "financial  services  holding  com- 
pany". 

(g)  The  Bank  Protection  Act  of  1968.— 
Section  2(4)  of  the  Bank  Protection  Act  of 
1968  (12  U.S.C.  1881)  Is  amended  by  inserting 
"associations"  after  "savings". 

(h)  The  Real  Estate  Settlement  Proce- 
dures ACT.— The  Real  Estate  Settlement 
Procedures  Act  is  amended,  effective  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  title— 

(1)  in  section  4(a)  (12  U.S.C.  2e03(a)).  by 
striking  "Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board" 
and  inserting  "Director  of  the  Office  of 
Thrift  Supervision";  and 

(2)  in  section  8  (12  U.S.C.  2607).  by  striking 
"Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  "  wherever 
it  appears  and  inserting  "Director  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Thrift  Supervison". 

(i)  The  Community  Reinvestment  Act  of 
1977 —Section  803(1)  of  the  Community  Rein- 
vestment Act  of  1977  (12  U.S.C.  2902(1))  is 
amended — 

(1)  in  subparagraph  (B).  by  striking  "bank 
holding  companies"  and  inserting  "financial 
services  holding  companies";  and 

(2)  in  subparagraph  (C),  by  striking  "sec- 
tion 8  of  this  Act.  by". 

(j)  The  iNTERNA-noNAL  Banking  Act  of 
1978.— The  International  Banking  Act  of  1978 
is  amended— 
(1)  in  section  Kb)  (12  U.S.C.  3101)— 
(A)  by  amending  paragraph  (13)  to  read  as 
follows: 
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)  the  terms  'affiliate',  'bank',  'financial 
holding:  company",  'company',  'con- 
and  'subsidiary'  have  the  same  mean- 
I  ssigned  to  those  terms  in  the  Financial 
Holding:  Company  Act  of  1992.  and 
ttrms  'controlled'  and  'controlling'  shall 
construed    consistently    with    the    term 
as  defined  in  section  2  the  Financial 
Holding  Company  Act  of  1992;";  and 
n  section  8(c)  (12  U.S.C.  3106)— 
by  striking    "Bank  Holding  Company 
f  1956"  wherever  it  appears  and  insert- 
Financial   Services   Holding  Company 
"  1992";  and 

by  striking  "bank  holding  company" 
it  appears  and  inserting  "financial 
es  holding  company"". 
The  DEPOsrroRY  iNSTmmoN  Manage- 
INTERLOCKS  ACT  OF  1978.— The  Deposi- 
nstitution  Management  Interlocks  Act 
is  amended — 
n  section  202  (12  U.S.C.  3201)— 
by  striking  "'bank  holding  company"" 
it  appears  and  inserting  "financial 
holding  company"';  and 
by  striking  "Bank  Holding  Company 
r  1956""  wherever  it  appears  and  insert- 
Financial   Services  Holding  Company 
1992"; 

n  section  207(2)  (12  U.S.C.  3206(2))  by 
'bank  holding  companies"  and  in- 
"financial  services  holding  compa- 
and 

1  section  208  (12  U.S.C.  3207)— 
in   paragraph   (2).   by   striking   "bank 
g  companies'"  and  inserting  "financial 

holding  companies";  and 

In  paragraph  (4),  effective  on  the  date 

of  this  title,  by  striking  "Fed- 

ome  Loan  Bank  Board  with  respect  to 

the  accounts  of  which  are  in- 

by  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  In- 

;e  Corporation"  and  inserting  "Direc- 

the  Office  of  Thrift  Supervision  with 

to  institutions  which  are  members  of 

Association  Insurance  Fund". 

Phe  Federal  Financial  iNSTrnmoNS 

COUNCIL  ACT  OF  1978.— Section 

the  Federal  Financial  Institutions  Kx- 

Council  Act  of  1978  (12  U.S.C.  3301) 

effective  on  the  date  of  enact- 

of    this    title,    by    striking    "Federal 

Loan  Bank  Board"  and  inserting  "Of- 

Thrlft  Supervision". 

The  Right  to  Financial  Privacy  act 

—Section  1101  of  the  right  to  Finan- 

vacy  Act  of  1978  (12  U.S.C.  3401)  is 
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paragraph  (6) — 
n  subparagraph  (A),  by  striking  "bank 
company""  and  inserting  "financial 
holding  company";  and 
n  subparagraph  (B).  by  striking  "Bank 
Company  Act  of  1956"  and  inserting 
Services  Holding  Company  Act  of 
and 
n  paragraph  (7)(G),  by  inserting  ".  in- 

"'  after  "banking". 

The   Expedited   Funds   availability 

1987.— Section  609(e)  of  the  Expedited 

Availability   Act  of  1987   (12  U.S.C. 

)  is  amended,  effective  on  the  date  of 

of  this  title,  by  striking  "Federal 

Loan  Bank  Board"'  and  inserting  "Of- 

Thrift  Supervision". 

W.  AMENDMEIXTS  TO  ACTS  CODIFIED  IN 
TITLE  IS,  UNITED  STATES  CODE. 

["HE  ACT  OF  September  26,  1914.— Effec- 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  title, 
18(f)(1)  of  the  Act  of  September  26, 
U.S.C.  57a(f)(l))  is  amended— 
•y  striking  "Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
'  and  inserting  "Director  of  the  Office 
Supervision"; 


(  n 


(2)  by  striking  "each  such  Board"  and  in- 
serting "the  appropriate  Board  or  the  Direc- 
tor"; 

(3)  by  striking  "any  such  Board"  and  in- 
serting "the  appropriate  Board  or  the  Direc- 
tor"; and 

(4)  by  striking  "such  Board"  and  inserting 
"the  appropriate  Board  or  the  Director"". 

(b)  The  Securities  Exchange  Act  of 
1934.— The  Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934  is 
amended— 

(1)  in  section  3(a)(34)  (14  U.S.C.  78c(a)(34))— 

(A)  in  subparagrraph  (A)(ii).  by  striking  "a 
bank  holding  company,  a  subsidiary  of  a 
bank  holding  company'"  and  inserting  "a  fi- 
nancial services  holding  company,  a  subsidi- 
ary of  a  financial  services  holding  company"; 

(B)  in  subparagraph  (B)(li).  by  striking  "a 
bank  holding  company,  or  a  subsidiary  of  a 
bank  holding  company""  and  inserting  "a  fi- 
nancial services  holding  company,  or  a  sub- 
sidiary of  a  financial  services  holding  com- 
pany"; 

(C)  in  subparagraph  (C)(ii),  by  striking  "a 
bank  holding  company,  or  a  subsidiary  of  a 
bank  holding  company'"  and  inserting  "a  fi- 
nancial services  holding  company,  or  a  sub- 
sidiary of  a  financial  servi:;es  holding  com- 
pany, or  a  subsidiary  of  a  financial  services 
holding  company";  and 

(D)  in  the  last  sentence — 

(i)  by  striking  "bank  holding  company" 
wherever  it  appears  and  inserting  "financial 
services  holding  company";  and 

(ii)  by  striking  "Bank  Holding  Company 
Act  of  1956"  and  inserting  "Financial  Serv- 
ices Holding  Company  Act  of  1992""; 

(2)  In  section  15C— 

(A)  in  subsection  (b)(2)(C)(ii)  (15  U.S.C.  58o- 
5(b)(2)(C)(ii)),  by  striking  "section  8  of  the 
Bank  Holding  Company  Act  of  1956"  and  in- 
serting "section  8  of  the  Financial  Services 
Holding  Company  Act  of  1992";  and 

(B)  in  subsection  (0(1)  (15  U.S.C.  78o- 
5(f)(1)),  effective  on  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  title,  by  striking  "the  Federal  Savings 
and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation.";  and 

(3)  in  section  17(h)(3)(B)  (15  U.S.C. 
78q(h)(3)(B)),  by  striking  "section  8  of  the 
Bank  Holding  Company  Act  of  1956""  and  in- 
serting "section  8  of  the  Financial  Services 
Holding  Company  Act  of  1992"". 

(c)  The  Investment  Company  act  of 
1940.— Section  6(a)(3)  of  the  Investment  Com- 
pany Act  of  1940  (15  U.S.C.  80a-6(a)(3))  is 
amended,  effective  on  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  title,  by  inserting  "(or  successor 
thereto)"  after  "Federal  Savingrs  and  Loan 
Insurance  Corporation". 

(d)  The  Investment  Advisors  act  of 
1940.— Section  202(a)(ll)  of  the  Investment 
Advisors  Act  of  1940  (15  U.S.C.  80b-2(a)(ll))  is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  "bank  holding  company" 
and  inserting  "financial  services  holding 
company";  and 

(2)  by  striking  "Bank  Holding  Company 
Act  of  1956"  and  inserting  "Financial  Serv- 
ices Holding  Company  Act  of  1992". 

(e)  The  Small  Business  Investment  act 
OF  1958.— The  Small  Business  Investment  Act 
of  1958  (15  U.S.C.  661)  is  amended— 

(1)  In  section  302(b)  (15  U.S.C.  682(b)),  effec- 
tive on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  title, 
by  striking  "Notwithstanding  the  provisions 
of  section  6(a)(1)  of  the  Bank  Holding  Act  of 
1956,  shares"  and  inserting  "Shares"';  and 

(2)  in  section  308(b)  (15  U.S.C.  687(b)),  by 
striking  "or  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan 
Insurance  Corporation". 

(f)  The  Export  Trading  Company  act  of 
1982.— Section  102(b)  of  the  Export  Trading 
Company  Act  of  1982  (15  U.S.C.  4001(b))  is 
amended  by  striking  "bank  holding  compa- 


nies'" wherever  it  appears  and  inserting  "fi- 
nancial services  holding  companies". 
SEC,    481.    AMENDMEKTT    TO    ACT    CODIFIED    IN 
TITLE  16,  UNITED  STATES  CODE. 

The  Federal  Power  Act.— Section 
305(c)(2)(A)  of  the  Federal  Power  Act  (16 
U.S.C.  825d(c)(2)(A))  is  amended  by  striking 
"bank  holding  company"  and  inserting  "fi- 
nancial services  holding  company". 
SEC.  482.  AMENDMENTS  TO  TITLE  18,  UNITED 
STATES  CODE. 

Section  1005  of  title  18.  United  States  Code, 
is  amended  in  the  last  sentence  of  the  sixth 
paragraph  by  inserting  ",  as  amended  by  the 
Financial  Services  Holding  Company  Act  of 
1992"  before  the  period. 

SEC.  483.  AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  INTERNAL  REVE- 
NUE CODE  OF  1986. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  (26 
U.S.C.  1  et  seq.)  is  amended — 

(1)  in  section  149(b)(4)(B).  effective  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  title,  by  striking 
"the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance 
Corporation,"; 

(2)  in  section  246A(c)(3)— 

(A)  by  amending  subparagraph  (B)(ii)  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(ii)  Financial  services  holding  com- 
pany.—The  term  'Financial  Services  Holding 
Company"  means  a  financial  services  holding 
company  (within  the  meaning  of  section  2  of 
the  Financial  Services  Holding  Company  Act 
of  1992  (12  U.S.C.  1841)).";  and 

(B)  by  striking  "bank  holding  company" 
wherever  it  appears  and  inserting  "financial 
services  holding  company"; 

(3)  in  section  304(b)(3)— 

(A)  by  amending  subparagraph  (DKii)  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(ii)  FSHC— The  term  'FSHC  means  a  fi- 
nancial services  holding  company  (within 
the  meaning  of  section  2  of  the  Financial 
Services  Holding  Company  Act  of  1992)."; 

(B)  by  striking  "bank  holding  companies" 
and  inserting  "financial  services  holding 
companies"; 

(C)  by  striking  "BHC"  wherever  it  appears 
and  inserting  "FSHC";  and 

(D)  by  striking  "BHC's""  wherever  It  ap- 
pears and  inserting  "FSHC's"; 

(4)  in  section  597(c)(1),  effective  on  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  title,  by  inserting  "(or 
any  successor  thereof)"  after  "the  Federal 
Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation"; 
and 

(5)  in  section  864(e)(5)(D)— 

(A)  by  striking  "bank  holding  companies" 
and  inserting  "financial  services  holding 
companies"; 

(B)  by  striking  "bank  holding  company" 
wherever  it  appears  and  inserting  "financial 
services  holding  company";  and 

(C)  by  striking  "Bank  Holding  Company 
Act  of  1956"  and  inserting  "Financial  Serv- 
ices Holding  Company  Act  of  1992". 

SEC.    484.   AMENDMENTS  TO   TITLE   31,    UNITED 
STATES  com. 

Section  5115  of  title  31,  United  States  Code, 
is  amended— 

(1)  by  amending  subsection  (b)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(b)  The  amount  of  United  States  currency 
notes  outstanding  and  in  circulation  may 
not  be  more  than  $300,000,000.";  and 

(2)  by  adding  after  subsection  (b)  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(c)  The  Secretary  shall  not  be  required  to 
reissue  United  States  currency  notes  upon 
redemption.". 

SEC.  485.  AMENDMENTS  TO  ACTS  CODIFIED  IN 
TITLE  42,  UNITED  STATES  CODE. 

(a)  The  Energy  Conserva-hon  and  Pro- 
duction act.— Section  303(7)  of  the  Energy 
Conservation  and  Production  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
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6832(7))  is  amended,  effective  on  the  date  of  Part  2— Amendments  to  Tftle  11,  United  "(D)  the  net  of— 

enactment  of  this  title,  by  striking  "the  States  Code  "(1)  charges  to  the  funding  standard  ac- 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  the  Federal  Sec.  551.  Pension  Benefit  Guaranty  Corpora-  count  for  plan  years  beginning  on  or  before 
Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation"  tion  permitted  to  be  a  member  December  31,  1993,  for  net  experience  losses 
and  inserting  "the  Director  of  the  Office  of  of  an  unsecured  creditors'  com-  under  clause  (b)(2)(B)(iv)  and  net  losses  re- 
Thrift  Supervision".  mittee.  suiting  from  changes  in  actuarial  assump- 

(b)  The  Neighborhood  Reinvestment  Cor-  See.  552.  Clarification  of  priorities  in  con-  tions  under  clause  (b)(2)(B)(v);  and 

PORA"noN     ACT.— Section     606(c)(3)     of    the  formity  with  the  Employee  Re-  "(U)   the   sum   of  credits   to   the   funding 

Neighborhood  Reinvestment  Corporation  Act  tirement  Income  Security  Act  standard  account  for  plan  years  beginning  on 

(42  U.S.C.  8105(c)(3))  is  amended,  effective  on  of  1974.  or  before  December  31,  1993— 

the  date  of  enactment  of  this  title,  by  strik-  Sec.  553.  Notice  required  where  federally-in-  "(I)  for  net  experience  gains  under  clause 

ing  "Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board"  and  sured  pension  plan  is  adminis-  (b)(3)(B)(li)    and    net   gains    resulting    from 

inserting  "Director  of  the  Office  of  Thrift  tered  by  the  debtor  or  its  affili-  changes    in    actuarial    assumptions    under 

Supervision".  ate.  clause  (b)(3)(B)(iii);  and 

SEC.  486.  AMENDMENT  TO  "nTLE  46,  UNITED  Subtitle  A— Amendmente  to  Pension  Plan  "'2)  fo*"  amounts  considered  contributed 

STATES  CODE.  Funding  RequiremenU  ^y      'he      employer      under      subparagraph 

Section  10315(a)(3)  of  title  46.  United  States  PART  1— AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  (b)(3)(A)  (to  the  extent  they  are  necessary  to 

Code,  is  amended,  effective  on  the  date  of  en-  INTERNAL  REVENUE  CODE  OF  1986  *^°'*^    *"    accumulated    funding    deficiency 

actment  of  this  title,  by  striking  "or  the  ™„  ,,,  ppviBinisi  op  innmnNAi  vinmmrav  "n<ler  section  412(b)). 

Federal    Savings   and   Loan   Insurance   Cor-  ^^^"^SZl^F^RP^i^^^^T^  "(2)  DEFiNmoNS.-For  definitions  pertaln- 

poration".  s^^^lZ^^l^  ing  to  this  subsection,  see  subsection  (o)(3). 

CHAPTER  »— REPEAL  OF  OBSOLETE  (a)  Section  412(a)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  ^,^'  Appuca'TION  to  small  PLAN8.--For  the 

PROVISIONS  OF  LAW  Code  of  1986  (26  U.S.C.  412(a))  is  amended  by  ^^  gubS^ti"!  ^^*  ^"*^'="°''  "*  ^"^"  P'*""^" 

SEC.  4»i.  REPEAL  OF  OBSOLETE  PROVISIONS  OF  Striking'' the  excess  Of  the  total  charges  to  ^fc)'se^tion'412  is  further  amended  by  add- 

!-**•  ^^l  f""?^"/  standard  account     through  the  j^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^j  ^^^  following  new  sub- 

The  following  provisions  of  law  (as  they  end  of  that  sentence,  and  inserting    the  larg-  section  (o): 

may  have  been  amended)  are  repealed;  ®8t  of—  ..(qj  Solvency  Maintenance  Requirement 

(1)  section  331  (12  U.S.C.  13)  of  the  Revised  "(D  the  lesser  of—  poR  Plans  That  Are  Not  Mul'hemployer 
Statutes;  "<A)  the  excess  of  the  total  charges  to  the  pij^NS.- 

(2)  title  U  of  the  Act  of  October  28.  1974  funding  standard  account  for  all  plan  years  ..(j)     Solvency     maintenance     require- 
(Public  Law  93-495;  12  U.S.C.  2401  et  seq.y.  and  (beginning  with  the  first  plan  year  to  which  ment.— In  the  case  of  a  defined  benefit  plan 

(3)  section  14  of  the  Act  of  December  22.  this  section  applies)  over  the  total  credits  to  (other  than  a  multiemployer  plan)  that  has 
1974  (Public  Law  93-533;  12  U.S.C.  2612).  such  account  for  such  years;  or,  an  initial  funding  ratio  of  less  than  100  per- 

CHAPTER  4 EFFECTIVE  DATE  '^^  ^^^  excess  of  the  total  charges  to  the  ^ent  for  any  plan  year,  the  solvency  malnte- 

BF^  Mn  vwvf-nvtr  n*TO  alternative  minimum  funding  standard  ac-  n^nce  requirement  for  such  plan  year  is  the 

sec.4Wi.  i.rM.i.iivE.uAiE,.  count  for  such  plan  years  over  the  total  ered-  gum  of— 

Unless  otherwise  expressly  provided,   the  jts  to  such  account  for  such  years;  or.  ..(A)  the  sum  of- 

amendments  made  by  this  subtitle  shall  be-  ..(2)  if  applicable,  the  underfunding  reduc-  ..(j)  all  disbursements  from  the  plan  for  the 

come  effective  January  1.  1994.  tion  requirement  under  subsection  (1);  or  plan  year  and 

TITLE  V— PENSION  SECURITY  ACT  "(3)   if  applicable,    the    solvency    mainte-  ..(ij)  an  amount  equal  to  the  initial  un- 

SEcnoN  501.  SHORT  "nTLE  AND  TABLE  OF  CON-  nance  requirement  under  subsection  (o).".  funded  liability  of  the  plan  multiplied  by  the 

tents.  (b)  Section  412(1)  is  revised  to  read  as  fol-  interest  rate  used  by  such  plan  (determined 

(a)  Short  TrrLE.— This  Act  may  be  cited  as  ^o^s:                               „                   r.  under  subparagraph  (b)(5)(A)); 

the  "Pension  Security  Act  of  1992".  (1)    Underfunding    Reduction    Require-  ..  g     ^^^    charges    described    in    section 

(b)  TABLE  OF  CONTENTS.—  "ENT    FOR    PLANS   THAT   ARE   NOT   MULTIEM-  4i2(l)(l)(B); 

Subtitle  A— Amendments  to  Pension  Plan  ^^°^,^^ ^,bt^^'~r.r.,r.    „^r.„r^r.^,    o^.^,,,.,..  "(C)    the    amount    described    in    section 

E<.,r,H<r,,^  D»^,,!,.or,,o.,<'<.  d)     UNDERFUNDING     REDUCmON     REQUIRE-  419,1  wi  vr"i-  onrt 

Funding  Requirements  mpnt  — Tn  the  ra«P  of  a  dpfinpd  benefit  nlan  ^"(IKIHC),  and 

PART  1-AMENDMENTs  TO  THE  INTERNAL  ?^  ^^     1          ^ase  Of  a  aciinea  oeneut  plan  ..  ^^    ^j^      amount    described    In    section 

rART  1— AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  INTERNAL  (other  than  a  multiemployer  plan)  that  has  A^nny\vTi\ 

REVENUE  CODE  OF  1986  an  initial  funding  ratio  of  less  than  100  per-  ..Vo,  lmtfation  on  solvency  maintenance 

Sec.  511.  Revision  of  additional  funding  re-  cent  for  any  plan  year  the  underfunding  re-  KEQ^^RES^^Tor  plTn  ?e^  c^x^enciS 

qulrements  for  plans  that  are  duction  requirement  for  such  plan  year  is  ^j^^  December  31,  1993.  the  amount  required 

^^    ^^^>   rr.J^Z\^^f},T^i^rMfi^fL  the  sum  of-                                     ^     .,,>.  under  paragraph  (1)  shall  not  exceed  the  sum 

Sec.  512.  Correction  to  ERISA  citation.  (A)  an  amount-equal  to  the  product  of  the       , 

Sec.  513.  Effective  dates.  initial  unfunded  liability  of  the  plan  multi-  j^   ^^^  ^^^„„,          ,^^  „„^^,  .^jd);  and 

Part  2— amendments  to  the  Employee  plied  by  the  excess  (if  any)  of  (1)  30  percent,  ..,g,  ^^j^^  product  of— 

RE-nREMENT  INCOME  SECURITY  ACT  OF  1974  over  (11)  the  product  of  one  quarter  of  one  ..^j^  ^^j^^  g^^^^g  (if  any)  of— 

Sec.  521.  Revision  of  additional  funding  re-  percent  multiplied  by  the  number  of  percent-  ..^jj  ^^^  amount  required  under  paragraph  1 

qulrements  for  plans  that  are  age  points  (if  any)  that  the  initial  funding  ^^^j. 

not  multiemployer  plans.  ratio  of  the  plan  exceeds  35  percent;  "(H)  the  amount  required  under  subsection 
Sec.  522.  Effective  dates.  "(B)  the  charges  to  the  funding  standard  ^j.  multiplied  by- 
Subtitle  B-Amendments  to  Title  IV  of  f^^^"""*;  for  no""al  cost  under  subparagraph  :.^^^^  ^^^  applicable  percentage. 

ERISA  (b)(2)(A)  and  for  the  amounts  necessary  to  ..  jjj,  ^^^  purposes  of  subparagraph  (II).  the 

CO,    , .    ..  .,            w      «.                .J  amortize   any    waived   funding   deficiencies  onniirahip  nprrpntairp  is- 

Sec.  531.  Limitation  on  benefits  guaranteed,  under  subparagraph  (b)(2)(C);  applicable  percentage  is. 

Sec.  532.  Enforcement  of  minimum  funding  "vci  the  Pxrpss  (if  anv)  of--  "For  plan  years  com-                The  applicable 

sec   533   DefirtroTcontributing  sponsor  '•'»'   ''^^   ^^   k  ^^f^^^  "^  ^"L^"'^!''^        "^'^t^^^i  1993 ^'T^eVn^i 

Sec'  ^"  Sverv  ratio  tlSLX  Cor-  standard  account  for  plans  years  beginning           December  31.  1994 40  ^rcent 

Sec.  534.  Recovery  ratio  i»yable  under  Cor  ^^^^  December  31,  1993,  for  net  experience           December  31.  1995 60  percent 

a^    MR   cn^J^^I^^  ^f  »>,»  =»,,»«f>,  ,.^„«i.,  losses    under    clause    (b)(2)(B)(iv)    and    net           December  31 .  1996 80  percent 

Sec.  535.  Elimination  of  the  seventh  revolv-  j^^^^  resulting  ft-om  changes  in  actuarial  as-           December  31,  1997 100  ^rcent 

o^  Koc  r»i=fr£i"^^;,v,i„ofi^„  ^,.if<.,.i»  f«,.  sumptions  under  clause  (b)(2)(B)(v)  over—  "(3)  Definitions.— For  purposes  of  this  sub- 
Sec.  536.  Distress    termination    criteria    for  ..,,,,   »,.                ,     j-»     »»!.*•  _ji ^„n„ j  „.,v,„^ n„_  ,^\ 

hftnirine-  -n«fifiitinns  C'   ^^^   *'*'"   °^  credits   to   the   funding  section  and  subsection  (1)— 

Sec   537   Variable  rate  Dremi^mexemDtion  standard  account  for  plan  years  beginning  "(A)    INFTIAL    unfunded    LIABILITY.-The 

sec.  537.  Variable  rate  premium  exemption.  ^^^^  December  31,  1993-  term  'initial  unftinded  liability"  means  the 

Subtitle  C— Employer  Liability,  Lien,  and  ..(jj  f^j.  „g^  experience  gains  under  clause  excess  (if  any)  of  the  amount  necessary  to 

^'0''l*y  (b)(3)(B)(ii)   and    net   gains    resulting   from  satisfy  the  initial  termination  liability  of 

Part  1— Amendments  to  the  BImployee  changes    in    actuarial    assumptions    under  the  plan  over  the  initial  value  of  assets  of 

Re-hrement  Income  Security  ACT  OF  1974  clause  (b)(3)(B)(iil);  and  the  plan. 

Sec.  541.  Employer  liability  lien  and  priority  "(II)  for  amounts  considered  contributed  "(B)  Inffial  funding  ratio.— The  term  'ini- 

amount.  by     the     employer     under     subparagraph  tial  funding  ratio'  meajis  the  ratio  of  (1)  the 

Sec.  542.  Liability  upon  liquidation  of  con-  (b)(3)(A)  (to  the  extent  they  are  necessary  to  initial  value  of  assets  of  the  plan  to  (11)  the 

tributing   sponsor   where    plan  avoid   an    accumulated    funding    deficiency  amount  necessary  to  satisfy  the  initial  ter- 

remains  ongoing.  under  section  412(b));  and  mination  liability  of  the  plan. 


2031! 


"(C) 
term  ' 


iNmAL    TERMINATION    LIABILITY.— The 

niUal  termination  liability'  means  all 
liabili  ies  with  respect  to  employees  and 
}eneflciaries  under  the  plan  in  the 
meani  ig  of  section  401(a)(2)  as  of  the  first 
the  plan  year. 

LviTiAL  VALUE  OF  ASSETS.— The  term 

value  of  assets'  means  the  value  of 

a^ets  of  the  plan  determined  under  sec- 

4|2(cK2)  as  of  the  first  day  of  the  plan 
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Disbursements  from  the  plan.— 
N  general. — The  term  'disbursements 
)  he  plan'  means  benefit  payments,  in- 
purchases  of  annuities  or  payment  of 
ums  in  satisfaction  of  liabilities,  ad- 
minist  "ative  expenditures  or  any  other  dls- 
burser  ents  from  the  plan  or  its  trust. 

Special  rule  for  purchases  of  annu- 
payment  of  lump  sums.— In  deter- 
the  applicable  amounts  attributable 
purchases  of  annuities  or  the  payment  of 
!  ums  under  clause  (i),  the  actual  pur- 
lump  sum  amounts  paid  by  the  plan 
tru^t  shall  be  multiplied  by  the  excess  (if 
one  over  the  Initial  funding  ratio  of 
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(FECIAL  RULES  FOR  SMALL  PLANS.- 

Plans  with  un  or  fewer  par'HCI- 
-This  subsection  and  subsection  412(1) 
nbt  apply  to  any  plan  for  any  plan  year 
ei  ch  day  during  the  preceding  plan  year 
p  an  had  no  more  than  100  participants. 
Plans  wrra  more  than  loo  but  not 
IPAN  150  PARTICIPANTS.— In  the  case  of  a 
which  subparagraph  (A)  does   not 
1  nd  which  on  each  day  during  the  pre- 
year  had  no  more  than  150  partici- 
the  additional  amounts  required  by 
u  iderfunding     reduction     requirement 
ubeectlon  (1)  or  the  solvency  mainte- 
nance   requirement    under   this   subsection 
shall  b  I  equal  to  the  product  of— 

"(i)  t  ae  excess  of  such  requirements  (deter- 
mined without  regard  to  this  subparagraph) 
over  t  le  funding  deficiency  (if  any)  under 
subseci  ion  412(b),  multiplied  by— 

2  percent  for  the  highest  number  of 
in  excess  of  100  on  any  such  day. 
Aggregation  of  plans.— For  purposes 
paragraph,  all  defined  benefit  plans 
by  the  same  employer  (or  any 
of  such  employer's  controlled  group) 
treated  as  1  plan,  but  only  employ- 
such  employer  or  member  shall  be 
nto  account.". 
C*nformino  Amendments.— 
s4ction  412(b)  is  amended— 

striking  the  last  sentence  of  para- 
):  and 

'  striking  "and  for  purposes  of  deter- 
a  plan's  required  contribution  under 
412(1)"  in  subparagraph  (5)(B)  and  in- 
"under  section  412(c)(7)(B)". 
Stctlon  412(c)  is  amended  by  striking 
meaning  given  such  term  by  section 
and  inserting  "means  all  liabilities 
to  employees  and  their  bene- 
under  the  plan  within  the  meaning 
401(a)(2)  (within  such  limitations 
Secretary  may  prescribe  by  regula- 
dfetermined  by  using  the  interest  rate 
!  action  412(b)(5)(B)". 
^ction    412(m)(4)(B)    is    amended    by 
section  412"  in  subparagraph  (i) 
"section  412(b)  or  (1),  which- 
jreatcr". 
Section  401(a)(29)  is  amended— 

striking    "current   liability"    and 

current  liability   percentage"   and 

current    liability"    and    "412(1)" 

they  appear  and  inserting  instead, 

the  terms  "initial  termination 

and  "initial   funding  ratio"   and 

'initial  unfunded  liability"  and  "412(o)". 
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(B)  By  striking  everything  after  the  word 
"except"  in  subparagraph  (E)  and  inserting 
"that  in  computing  initial  unfunded  liability 
there  shall  not  be  taken  into  account  an 
amount  equal  to  the  initial  unfunded  liabil- 
ity of  the  plan  as  of  the  beginning  of  the  first 
plan  year  beginning  after  December  31,  1987 
(determined  without  regard  to  any  plan 
amendment  increasing  liabilities  adopted 
after  October  16, 1967).  reduced  by  an  amount 
equal  to  the  product  of  the  amount  nec- 
essary to  amortize  such  pre-1988  initial  un- 
funded liability  in  equal  annual  installments 
over  a  period  of  18  plan  years  (beginning  with 
the  first  plan  year  beginning  after  December 
31,  1988)  multiplied  by  the  number  of  years 
(but  not  more  than  18)  beginning  since  De- 
cember 31,  1988.". 

(5)  Section  404(a)(1)(D)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing "the  unfunded  liability  determined  under 
section  412(1)."  at  the  end  of  the  flrst  sen- 
tence and  inserting  instead  "the  amount 
necessary  to  assure  that  the  plan  can  satisfy 
all  liabilities  with  respect  to  employees  and 
their  beneficiaries  within  the  meaning  of 
section  412(c)(7)(B)  determined  by  using  the 
interest  rate  under  section  412(b)(5)(B)." 
SEC.  Sia.  CORRECTION  TO  ERISA  CITA'nON. 

(a)  Section  404(g)(4)  is  amended  by  striking 
"enactment"  and  all  that  follows  through 
the  end  of  the  paragraph  and  inserting  "the 
transaction  involved.". 

SEC.  513.  EFFECTIVE  DATES. 

The  amendments  made  by  section  511  shall 
be  effective  for  plan  years  beginning  after 
December  31,  1993.  The  amendment  made  by 
section  512  shall  be  effective  upon  enact- 
ment. 

PART  2— AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  EM- 
PLOYEE RETIREMENT  INCOME  SECU- 
RITY ACrr  OF  1974 

SEC.  S21.  REVISION  OF  ADDITIONAL  FUNDING  RE- 
QUIREMENTS FOR  PLANS  that  ARE 
NOT  multiemployer  PLANS. 

(a)  Section  302(a)(2)  of  the  Employee  Re- 
tirement Income  Security  Act  of  1974  (29 
U.S.C.  1082(a)(2))  is  amended  by  striking  "the 
excess  of  the  total  charges  to  the  funding 
standard  account"  through  the  end  of  that 
sentence,  and  inserting  "the  largest  of— 

"(A)  the  lesser  of^ 

"(i)  the  excess  of  the  total  charges  to  the 
funding  standard  account  for  all  plan  years 
(beginning  with  the  first  plan  year  to  which 
this  section  applies)  over  the  total  credits  to 
such  account  for  such  years;  or, 

"(11)  the  excess  of  the  total  charges  to  the 
alternative  minimum  funding  standard  ac- 
count for  such  plan  years  over  the  total  cred- 
its to  such  account  for  such  years;  or, 

"(B)  if  applicable,  the  underfunding  reduc- 
tion requirement  under  subsection  (d);  or, 

"(C)  if  applicable,  the  solvency  mainte- 
nance requirement  under  subsection  (g).". 

(b)  Section  302(d)  is  revised  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(d)  Underfundino  Reduction  Require- 
ment FOR  Plans  That  Are  Not  Multiem- 
ployer Plans.— 

"(1)  Underfunding  reduction  require- 
ment.—In  the  case  of  a  defined  benefit  plan 
(Other  than  a  multiemployer  plan)  that  has 
an  initial  funding  ratio  of  less  than  100  per- 
cent for  any  plan  year,  the  underfunding  re- 
duction requirement  for  such  plan  year  is 
the  sum  of— 

"(A)  An  amount  equal  to  the  product  of  the 
initial  unfunded  liability  of  the  plan  multi- 
plied by  the  excess  (if  any)  of  (i)  30  percent, 
over  (ii)  the  product  of  one-quarter  of  one 
percent  multiplied  by  the  number  of  percent- 
age points  (if  any)  that  the  initial  funding 
ratio  of  the  plan  exceeds  35  percent: 

"(B)  the  charges  to  the  funding  standard 
account  for  normal  cost  under  subparagraph 


(b)(2)(A)  and  for  the  amounts  necessary  to 
amortize  any  waived  funding  deficiencies 
under  subparagraph  (b)(2)(C): 

"(C)  the  excess  (if  any)  of— 

"(1)  the  sum  of  charges  to  the  funding 
standard  account  for  plans  years  beginning 
after  December  31,  1993  for  net  experience 
losses  under  clause  (b)(2KB)(iv)  and  net 
losses  resulting  from  changes  in  actuarial  as- 
sumptions under  clause  (b)(2)(B)(v)  over— 

"(ii)  the  sum  of  credits  to  the  funding 
standard  account  for  plan  years  beginning 
after  December  31.  1993— 

"(I)  for  net  experience  gains  under  clause 
(b)(3)(B)(ii)  and  net  gains  resulting  from 
changes  in  actuarial  assumptions  under 
clause  (b)(3)(B)(iii);  and 

"(II)  for  amounts  considered  contributed 
by  the  employer  under  subparagraph 
(b)(3)(A)  (to  the  extent  they  are  necessary  to 
avoid  an  accumulated  funding  deficiency 
under  section  302(b));  and 

"(D)  the  net  of— 

"(1)  charges  to  the  funding  standard  ac- 
count for  plan  years  beginning  on  or  before 
December  31,  1993  for  net  experience  losses 
under  clause  (b)(2)(B)(iv)  and  net  losses  re- 
sulting from  changes  in  actuarial  assump- 
tions under  clause  (b)(2)(B)(v);  and 

"(11)  the  sum  of  credits  to  the  funding 
standard  account  for  plan  years  beginning  on 
or  before  December  31, 1993— 

"(I)  for  net  experience  gains  under  clause 
(b)(3)(B)(ii)  and  net  gains  resulting  f)x»m 
changes  in  actuarial  assumptions  under 
clause  (b)(3)(B)(iii);  and 

"(II)  amounts  considered  contributed  by 
the  employer  under  subparagraph  (b)(3)(A) 
(to  the  extent  they  are  necessary  to  avoid  an 
accumulated  funding  deficiency  under  sec- 
tion 302(b)). 

"(2)  Definitions.— For  definitions  pertain- 
ing to  this  subsection,  see  subsection  (g)(3). 

"(3)  Appucation  to  small  plans.— For  the 
application  of  this  subsection  to  small  plans, 
see  subsection  (g)(4).". 

(c)  Section  302  is  further  amended  by— 

(1)  redesignating  subsection  (g)  as  (h):  and 

(2)  inserting  after  subsection  (f^  the  follow- 
ing: 

'(g)  Solvency  Maintenance  Requirement 
FOR  Plans  That  Are  Not  Multiemployer 
Plans.— 

"(1)  Solvency  maintenance  require- 
ment.—In  the  case  of  a  defined  benefit  plan 
(other  than  a  multiemployer  plan)  that  has 
an  initial  funding  ratio  of  less  than  100  per- 
cent for  any  plan  year,  the  solvency  mainte- 
nance requirement  for  such  plan  year  is  the 
sum  of— 

"(A)  the  sum  of: 

"(1)  all  disbursements  from  the  plan  for  the 
plan  year,  and 

"(11)  an  amount  equal  to  the  Initial  un- 
funded liability  of  the  plan  multiplied  by  the 
interest  rate  used  by  such  plan  (determined 
under  subparagraph  (b)(5)(A)); 

"(B)  the  charges  described  in  section 
302(d)(1)(B); 

"(C)  the  amount  described  in  section 
302(d)(1)(C);  and 

"(D)  the  amount  described  in  section 
302(d)(1)(D). 

"(2)  LI.MITATI0N  ON  SOLVENCY  MAINTENANCE 

requirement.— For  plan  years  commencing 
after  December  31,  1993,  the  amount  required 
under  paragraph  (1)  shall  not  exceed  the  sum 
of— 

"(A)  the  amount  required  under  section 
302(d);  and 

"(B)  the  product  of— 

"(i)  the  excess  (if  any)  of— 

"(I)  the  amount  required  under  paragraph  1 
over 
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"(II)  the  amount  required  under  section  (1)  Section  302(b)  is  amended—  "(1)  age,  service  compensation,  death  or 

302(d);  multiplied  by—  (A)  by  striking  "and  for  purposes  of  deter-  disability,  or 

"(11)  the  applicable  percentage.  mining  a  plan's  required  contribution  under  "(11)  an  event  which  is  reasonably  and  rell- 

"(111)  For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (ii).  the  section  302(d)"  in  subparagraph  (5)(B)  in  in-  ably  predictable  (as  determined  under  regu- 

appllcable  percentage  is:  serting  "under  section  302(c)(7)(B)".  lations  prescribed  by  the  corporation).". 

"For  plan  years  com-               The  applicable  <2)  Section  302(c)  is  amended  by  striking  (d)    Effective    Date.— The    amendments 

mencing  after                          percentage  is:  "has  the  meaning  given  such  term  by  sub-  made  by  this  section  shall  be  effective  on  De- 
December  31,  1993 20  percent  section  302(d)(7)  (without  regard  to  subpara-  cember  31.  1991. 

December  31  1994 40  percent  graph  (D)  thereof)"  in  subparagraph  (7)(B)  SEC.  S3S.  ENFORCEMENT  OF  MINIMUM  FUNDING 

December  31. 1995  !!!!!!!!!              60  percent  and  inserting  "means  all  liabilities  with  re-  REQUIREMENTS. 

December  31 !  1996 80  i)ercent  spect  to  employees  and  their  beneficiaries  (a)  In  General.— Paraigraph  (1)  of  section 

December  3l!  1997 100  percent  under  the  plan  within  the  meaning  of  section  4003(c)  of  Employee  Retirement  Income  Se- 

"(3)  Definitions.— For  purposes  of  this  sub-  401(a)(2)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  curity  Act  of  1974  (29  U.S.C.  1303  (e)(1))  is 

section  and  subsection  (d)—  (within  such  limitations  as  the  Secretary  of  amended  by  inserting  after  "title"  the  fol- 

"(A)    Initial    unfunded    liability.— The  the  Treasury  may  prescribe  by  regulation)  lowing:  "and.  in  the  case  of  a  plan  to  which 

term  "initial  unfunded  liability"  means  the  determined  by  using  the  interest  rate  under  this  title  applies  under  section  4021,  section 

excess  (if  any)  of  the  amount  necessary  to  section  302(b)(5)(B)".  302  of  this  Act  or  section  412  of  the  Internal 

satisfy   the  initial   termination  liability  of  (3)  Section  302(e)(4)(B)  is  amended  by  strik-  Revenue  Code  of  1986". 

the  plan  over  the  initial  value  of  assets  of  ing   "section  412  of  the   Internal   Revenue  (b)    Effective    Date.— The    amendments 

the  plan.  Code  of  1986"  in  subparagraph  (1)  and  insert-  made  by  this  section  shall  be  effective  for  in- 

"(B)    Initial    funding    ratio.— The    term  ing  "section  412  (b)  or  (1)  of  the  Internal  Rev-  stallments    and    other    payments    required 

"initial  funding  ratio"  means  the  ratio  of  (i)  enue  Code  of  1986.  whichever  is  greater".  under  section  302  of  the  Employee  Retire- 

the  Initial  value  of  assets  of  the  plan  to  (11)  SEC.  sax.  effective  dates.  ment  Income  Security  Act  of  1974  or  section 

the  amount  necessary  to  satisfy  the  initial  The  amendments  made  by  this  part  shall  412  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  due 

termination  liability  of  the  plan.  be  effective  for  plan  years  beginning  after  on  or  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 

"(C)  Initial  termination  LiABiLrrY.— The  December  31. 1993.  Act. 

term  "initial  termination  liability"  means  SubtiUe  B—Amendmente  to  Title  IV  of  ERISA  SEC.  5M.  DEFINITION  OF  CONTRIBUTING  8PON- 

all  liabilities  with  respect  to  employees  and  ggg    jj,    umitation  ON  BENEFITS  GUARAN-  **"•                             „     , 

their  beneficiaries   under  the   plan   in   the  TEED.  <*)  ^  General.— Paragraph  (13)  of  section 

meaning  of  section  401(a)(2)  of  the  Internal  (a)    Subsection    (b)(1)    of   section    4022    of  4001(a)  of  the  Employee  Retirement  Income 

Revenue  Code  of  1986  as  of  the  first  day  of  ERISA  is  amended  by  adding  after  "(7)"  ".  Security  Act  of  1974  (29  U.S.C.  1301(a)(13))  is 

the  plan  year.  (8)  and  (9)".  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(D)  iNmAL  VALUE  OF  ASSETS.— The  term  (b)    Subsection    (bK7)    of   section    4022    of  "(13)   'contributing   sponsor'   means,   with 

"initial  value  of  assets"  means  the  value  of  ERISA  is  amended  by—  respect  to  a  single-employer  plan,  a  person 

the  assets  of  the  plan  determined  under  sec-  (1)  striking  the  period  at  the  end  and  in-  entitled  to  receive  a  deduction  under  section 

tion  302(c)(2)  as  of  the  first  day  of  the  plan  serting  in  its  place  a  semicolon;  and  404(a)(1)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Osde  of  1986 

year.  (2)  by  adding  after  paragraph  (7)  a  new  for  contributions  required  to  be  made  to  the 

"(E)  Disbursements  from  the  plan.—  paragraph  (8):  plan  under  section  302  of  this  Act  or  section 

"(1)  In  GENERAL.— The  term  "disbursements  "(8)(A)  Benefits  under  a  new  plan  or  any  412  of  such  Code.". 

trom  the  plan"  means  benefit  payments,  in-  increase  in  benefits  under  a  plan  resulting  (b)     Effective     Date.— The     amendment 

eluding  purchases  of  annuities  or  payment  of  from  a  plan  amendment,  which  new  plan  or  made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  be  effective  as  if 

lump  sums  in  satisfaction  of  liabilities,  ad-  amendment  was  adopted  or  became  effective  included  in  section  9305  of  the  Pension  Pro- 

ministratlve  expenditures  or  any  other  dis-  after  December  31.  1991.  shall  be  disregarded  tection  Act  (Public   Law   100-203;   101   Stat, 

bursements  from  the  plan  or  its  trust.  unless:  1330-^1). 

"(11)  Special  rule  for  purchases  of  annu-  "<i)  The  plan  was  fully  funded  for  vested  SEC.  5S4.  recovery  ratio  payable  under 

ities  and  payment  of  lump  sums.— In  deter-  benefits  for  the  plan  year  that  the  new  plan  CORPORATIONS  guaranty. 

mining  the  applicable  amounts  attributable  or  amendment  was  adopted  or  became  effec-  (a)   In   General.— Section  4022(cX3KB)  of 

to  purchases  of  annuities  or  the  payment  of  tive.   whichever  is   later,   or  became   fully  the  Employee  Retirement  Income  Security 

lump  sums  under  clause  (1),  the  actual  pur-  funded  for  vested  benefits  in  a  subsequent  Act  of  1974  (29  U.S.C.  1322(c)(3)(B))  is  amend- 

chase  or  lump  sum  amounts  paid  by  the  plan  plan  year;  and  ed— 

or  trust  shall  be  multiplied  by  the  excess  (if  "(ii)    The    new    plan    or    amendment    was  (1)  by  redesignating  clauses  (1)  and  (11)  as 

any)  of  one  over  the  initial  funding  ratio  of  adopted  or  effective,  whichever  is  later,  at  clauses  (11)  and  (ill)  respectively;  and 

the  plan.  least  one  year  prior  to  the  date  of  plan  ter-  (2)  by  inserting  before  clause  (11)  (as  so  re- 

"(4)  Special  rules  for  small  plans.—  mination.  designated)  the  following  new  clause: 

"(A)   Plans   with   loo  or   fewer   partici-  "(B)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  a  plan  is  "(i)  the  outstanding  amount  of  benefit  11- 

PANTS.— This  subsection  and  subsection  (d)  'fully  funded  for  vested  benefits"  for  any  plan  abilities  does  not  exceed  $20,000,000,". 

shall  not  apply  to  any  plan  for  any  plan  year  year  if  such  plan  has  no  unfunded  vested  ben-  (b)  Terminations.— Clause  (Hi)  of  section 

if  on  each  day  during  the  preceding  plan  year  efits     within      the     meaning     of     section  4022(c)(3)(B)      of      such      Act      (29      U.S.C. 

such  plan  had  no  more  than  100  participants.  4006(a)(3)(E)(iii)  as  of  the  last  day  of  such  1322(c)(3)(B)).  as  redesignated  by  subsection 

"(B)  Plans  with  more  than  ioo  but  not  plan  year.  <»)•  is  amended— 
more  than  150  participants.— In  the  case  of  a  "(C)(i)  Except  as  provided  in  clause  (11),  (D  by  inserting  ",  or  proceedings  were  In- 
plan    to   which   subparagraph   (A)   does   not  paragraph  (7)  and  paragraphs  (5)(B)  and  (5)(C)  stituted    under    section    4042."    after    "pro- 
apply  and  which  on  each  day  during  the  pre-  shall  not  apply  to  benefits  described  in  sub-  vided";  and 

ceding  year  had  no  more  than  150  partici-  paragraph  (A)  of  this  paragraph.  (2)  by  striking  "in  which  occurs  the  date  of 

pants,  the  additional  amounts  required  by  "(ii)  This  paragraph  shall  not  apply,  and  the  notice  of  intent  to  terminate  with  re- 

the     underfunding    reduction    requirement  paragraph  (7)  and  paragraphs  (5)(B)  and  (5){C)  spect  to  the  plan  termination", 

under  subsection  (d)  or  the  solvency  mainte-  shall  apply,  to  any  new  plan  or  plan  amend-  (c)  Conforming  Amendments.— Clause  (1)  of 

nance    requirement    under    this    subsection  ment  resulting  ftom  a  collective  bargaining  section  9312(b)(3KB)  of  the  Pension  Protec- 

shall  be  equal  to  the  product  of—  agreement  or  amendment  thereto   entered  tion  Act  is  amended  by— 

"(1)  the  excess  of  such  requirements  (deter-  and  ratified  on  or  prior  to  December  31,  d)  inserting  ",  or  proceedings  were  Insti- 

mined  without  regard  to  this  subparagraph)  1991."  tuted  under  section  4042,"  after  "provided": 

over  the  funding  deficiency  (if  any)  under  (c)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  4022  of  ERISA  and 

subsection  302(b),  multiplied  by—  (as  amended  by  subsection  (b)  of  this  section)  (2)  striking  "1990"  and  inserting  "1994". 

"(11)  2  percent  for  the  highest  number  of  Is  further  amended  by  adding  a  new  para-  (d)    Effective    Date.— The    amendments 

participants  In  excess  of  100  on  any  such  graph  (9):  made  by  this  section  shall  take  effect  as  if 

day.".  "(9)(A)  Notwithstanding  paragraph  (8),  any  included  in  section  9812(b)(3)  of  the  Pension 

(C)  Aggregation  of  plans.— For  purposes  plan  provision  or  amendment  adopted  or  ef-  Protection  Act  (Public  Law  100-203;  101  Stat, 

of  this  paragraph,  all  defined  benefit  plans  fective  after  December  31,  1991,  that  creates  1330-362). 

maintained  by  the  same  employer  (or  any  or  increases  unpredictable  contingent  event  SEC.  5S5.  elimination  OF  the  SEVENTH  RE- 
member  of  such  employer's  controlled  group)  benefits  shall  not  be  guaranteed.  volving  fund. 
shall  be  treated  as  1  plan,  but  only  employ-  "(B)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  an  'un-  (a)    Transfer.— Effective    September    30. 
ees  of  such  employer  or  member  shall  be  predlcUble  contingent  event  benefit'  means  1992.  all  assets  and  liabilities  of  the  fund  de- 
taken  into  account.  any  benefit  contingent  on  an  event  other  scribed  in  section  4005(f)(1)  of  the  Employee 

(d)  Conforming  Amendments.—  than—  Retirement  Income  Security  Act  of  1974  (as 
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in  effc  ;t  before  the  amendments  made  by 
this  se  :tion)  shall  be  transferred  to  the  fund 
establi  ihed  pursuant  to  section  4005(a)  of 
such  A  :t  with  respect  to  basic  benefits  guar- 
anteed under  section  4022  of  such  Act. 

(b)  P  SPEAL.— Section  4005  of  the  Employee 
Retire]  lent  Income  Security  Act  of  1974  (29 
305)  is  amended— 
striking  subsection  (f);  and 
redesignating  subsections  (g)  and  (h) 
subnotions  (0  and  (g),  respectively. 

iFFEcnvE  Date.— The  amendments 
this  section  shall  apply  with  respect 
years  begrinning  after  September  30, 
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1992 

SEC.  S« 


^f 


DISTRESS  TERMINATION  CRITERIA  FOR 
BANKING  INSTITUTIONS. 

(a)  li  General.— Subclause  (I)  of  section 
4041(cK  !KB)(1)  of  the  Employee  Retirement 
Income  Security  Act  of  1974  (29  U.S.C. 
1341(c)(  IXB)(i)(I))   Is   amended   by   inserting 

•Feder  il  law  or"  before  "law  of  a  State". 

(b)  ilFFECTiVE  Date.— The  amendment 
made  b  r  this  section  shall  apply  to  plan  ter- 
minati(  ns  under  section  4041  of  the  Em- 
ployee Retirement  Income  Security  Act  of 
1974  wl  h  respect  to  which  notices  of  intent 
to  tern  inate  under  section  4041(a)(2)  of  such 
Act  are  provided  on  or  after  the  date  of  the 
enactm  snt  of  this  Act. 


SEC.  Sn 
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IJ 


VARIABUS  RATE  PREMIUM  EXEMPTION. 

General.— Clause    (v)    of   section 
4006(a)(1)(E)  of  the  Employee  Retirement  In- 
security    Act     of    1974     (29    U.S.C. 
)(|)(E))  is  amended  by  striking  all  that 
not  less  than"  and  inserting  "the 
m  amount  that  may  be  contributed 
incurring  an  excise  tax  under  sec- 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
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Effective    Date.— The    amendments 
this  section   shall   apply   to   plan 

beginning  after  December  31.  1992. 
C — Employer  Liability,  Lien  and 
Priority 

—AMENDMENTS  TO  TITLE  IV  OF 
SMPLOYEE  RETIREMENT  INCOME 
ACT  OF  1974 


- 


SECUMTY 


SBC.  Ml  EMPLOYER  LIABILITY  LIEN  AND  PRIOR- 
ITY AMOUNT. 

RAISED  Limitations  on  Lien  and  Tax 

AMOUNT.-Section    4068(a)    of    the 

Retirement  Income  Security  Act 

U.S.C.  1368(a))  is  amended— 

by|8triking  "If  any  person  liable  to  the 

on"  and  inserting  "(1)  Subject  to 

(2)  and  (3).  if  any  person  liable  to 


iloy  se 

(SI 


the  corioration 

(2)  by 
"sectioi 

(3)  by|Btriking 
to  such 

(4)  by 
inaertii^ 

"(2) 
section 
intent 
are  proiided 


striking  "section  4062"  and  inserting 
4062(a)(1)"; 

the  comma  after  "belonging 
person"  and  inserting  a  period; 
striking  "except  that  such  lien"  and 
the  following: 

the  case  of  plan  terminations  under 

1041  with  respect  to  which  notices  of 

terminate  under  section  4041(a)(2) 

before  January  1.  1992.  and  plan 

with  respect  to  which  proceed- 

instituted  by  the  corporation  before 

1.  1992,  the  lien  established  under 

(1)";  and 

Bidding  at  the  end  the  following  para- 


o 


In  the  case  of  plan  terminations 
section  4041  with  respect  to  which  no- 
intent  to  terminate  under  section 
are  provided  on  or  after  January  1, 
plan  terminations  with  respect  to 
j^oceedings  are  instituted  by  the  cor- 
on  or  after  January  1,  1992,  the  lien 
established  under  paragraph  (1)  may  not  be 
in  an  aifount  in  excess  of  the  sum  of— 


"(i)  the  amount  of  benefits  attributable  to 
the  occurrence  of  unpredictable  contingent 
events  valued  as  of  the  date  of  plan  termi- 
nation arising  at  any  time  during  the  3  years 
preceding  the  date  of  plan  termination  (to 
the  extent  not  funded  prior  to  plan  termi- 
nation), plus 

"(ii)  the  greater  of— 

"(I)  30  percent  of  the  collective  net  worth 
of  all  persons  described  in  section  4062(a),  or 

"(II)  the  currently  applicable  percentage  of 
the  excess  of  the  amount  of  unfunded  benefit 
liabilities  under  the  plan  as  of  the  date  of 
plan  termination  over  the  amount  described 
in  clause  (i). 

"(B)  For  purposes  of  this  paragraph— 

"(i)  the  term  'currently  applicable  percent- 
age' means— 

"(I)  with  respect  to  plan  terminations  ini- 
tiated in  calendar  year  1992,  10  percent, 

"(II)  with  respect  to  plan  terminations  ini- 
tiated In  any  calendar  year  after  1992  and  be- 
fore 2012,  the  percentage  determined  under 
this  clause  with  respect  to  plan  terminations 
initiated  in  the  preceding  calendar  year,  plus 
2  percent,  and 

"(HI)  with  respect  to  plan  terminations 
initiated  in  calendar  years  after  2011,  SO  per- 
cent. 

"(ii)  The  term  'amount  of  benefits  attrib- 
utable to  the  occurrence  of  unpredictable 
contingent  events'  means,  with  respect  to 
any  plan,  the  present  value  of  unpredictable 
contingent  event  benefits  (within  the  mean- 
ing of  section  302(d)(7)(B)(li)).  determined  as 
of  the  termination  date  on  the  basis  of  as- 
sumptions prescribed  by  the  corporation  for 
purposes  of  section  4044. 

"(C)  In  applying  subparagraph  (A),  the  cor- 
poration may  disregard  subclause  (I)  of 
clause  (ii)  thereof  if  the  corporation  deter- 
mines, in  its  sole  discretion,  that  disregard- 
ing such  subclause  (I)  is  cost-effective.". 

(b)  Conforming  and  Clarifying  Amend- 
ments Relating  to  amount  Entftled  to 
PRioRrrv  Treatment  in  Insolvency  and 
Bankruptcy  Cases.— Section  4068(c)(2)  of 
such  Act  (29  U.S.C.  1368(c)(2))  is  amended  by 
inserting  "(A)"  after  "(2)"  and  by  adding  at 
the  end  the  following  new  subparagraph: 

"(B)  Subparagraph  (A)  shall  apply— 
"(i)  in  the  case  of  terminations  described 
in  paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (a),  only  with 
respect  to  so  much  of  the  liability  as  does 
not  exceed  the  amount  determined  under 
such  paragraph  (2).  and 

"(ii)  in  the  case  of  terminations  described 
in  paragraph  (3)  of  subsection  (a),  only  with 
respect  to  so  much  of  the  liability  as  does 
not  exceed  the  amount  determined  under 
such  paragraph  (3).". 

(c)  Clarification  of  Bankruptcy  and  In- 
solvency Claim.— Section  9312(b)(2)(B)  of  the 
Pension  Protection  Act  (Public  Law  100-203, 
101  Stat.  1330-361)  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  clause: 

"(iii)  Section  4068(c)(2)  of  ERISA  (29  U.S.C. 
1368(c)(2))  is  amended— 

■'(I)  by  striking  'the  lien  imposed  under 
subsection  (a)'  and  inserting  'the  liability  to 
the  corporation  under  section  4062(a)(1),  4063. 
or  4064";  and  "(II)  by  inserting  which  is'  after 
'tax',  and  by  inserting  'and  assigned  priority" 
after  'United  States'."". 

(d)  Effective  Dates.— 

(1)  Section  4068(a)(2)  of  the  Employee  Re- 
tirement Income  Security  Act  of  1974  (as 
amended  by  subsection  (a))  and  section 
4068(c)(2)(B)(i)  of  such  Act  (as  amended  by 
subsection  (b))  shall  be  effective  with  respect 
to  plan  terminations  under  section  4041  of 
such  Act  with  respect  to  which  notices  of  in- 
tent to  terminate  under  section  4041(a)(2)  of 
such  Act  are  provided  before  January  1,  1992, 


and  plan  terminations  with  respect  to  which 
proceedings  are  instituted  by  the  Pension 
Benefit  Guaranty  Corjwratlon  under  section 
4(M2  of  such  Act  before  January  1.  1992. 

(2)  Section  4068(a)(3)  of  the  Employee  Re- 
tirement Income  Security  Act  of  1974  (as 
amended  by  subsection  (a))  and  section 
4068(c)(2)(B)(ll)  of  such  Act  (as  amended  by 
subsection  (b))  shall  be  effective  with  respect 
to  plan  terminations  under  section  4041  of 
such  Act  with  respect  to  which  notices  of  in- 
tent to  terminate  under  section  4041(a)(2)  of 
such  Act  are  provided  on  or  after  January  1. 
1992.  and  plan  terminations  with  respect  to 
which  proceedings  are  instituted  by  the  Pen- 
sion Benefit  Guaranty  Corporation  under 
section  4042  of  such  Act  on  or  after  January 
1.  1992. 

(3)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)(2)  shall  be  effective  as  If  included  in  the 
enactment  of  section  11011(a)  of  the  Single- 
Employer  Pension  Plan  Amendments  Act  of 
1986  (Public  Law  99-272;  100  Stat.  253). 

(4)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection  (c) 
shall  be  effective  as  if  included  in  the  enact- 
ment of  section  9312(b)(2)(B)  of  the  Pension 
Protection  Act  (Public  Law  100-203.  101  Stat. 
1330-361). 

SEC.  M2.  UABIUTY  UPON  UQUIDAT10N  OF  CON- 
TRIBUTING SPONSOR  WHERE  PLAN 
REMAINS  ONGOING 

(a)  In  General.— Section  4062  of  the  Em- 
ployee Retirement  Income  Security  Act  of 
1974  (29  U.S.C.  1362)  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(f)  Liability  on  Lkjuidation  of  Contrib- 
uting Sponsor.- 

"(1)  In  general.— In  any  case  in  which  all 
or  substantially  all  of  the  assets  of  a  person 
who  is  a  contributing  sponsor  of  a  single-em- 
ployer plan  are  liquidated  in  a  case  under 
title  11.  United  States  Code,  or  under  any 
similar  Federal  law  or  law  of  a  State  or  po- 
litical subdivision  of  a  State,  and  in  the 
course  of  such  liquidation  another  member 
of  such  person's  controlled  group  remains  a 
contributing  sponsor  of  the  plan  or  is  liable 
for  payment  of  contributions  or  insUllments 
under  section  302(c)(ll)  of  this  Act  or  section 
412(0(11)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1986.  such  person  shall  be  deemed  liable 
under  subsection  (b)  as  if  such  plan  had  ter- 
minated under  section  4041(c)  in  the  course 
of  such  liquidation  and  as  if  the  termination 
date  were  the  date  determined  by  the  cor- 
poration as  the  date  on  which  the  liquidation 
was  initiated. 

"(2)  Applicability  of  other  provisions.— 
Any  provision  of  this  Act  or  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law  that  applies  to  liability  under 
this  section  upon  termination  of  a  plan  shall 
apply  in  the  same  manner  and  to  the  same 
extent  to  the  liability  established  under  this 
subsection.  For  purposes  of  this  paragraph, 
the  date  referred  to  in  paragraph  (1)  shall  be 
deemed  the  date  of  plan  termination. 

"(3)  Transfer  of  liability  payments  to 
the  ongoing  plan.— The  corporation  shall 
pay  to  the  plan  amounts  collected  by  the 
corporation  in  satisfaction  of  any  liability 
established  under  this  subsection  in  connec- 
tion with  such  plan. 

"(4)  Regulations.— The  corporation  may 
prescribe  regulations  under  this  subsection. 
Such  regulations  may— 

"(A)  prescribe  rules  governing— 
"(i)  the  basis  upon  which  the  plan  will  con- 
tinue   as   an    ongoing    plan    maintained    by 
other  members  of  the  controlled  group. 

"(ii)  the  determination  of  whether  a  liq- 
uidation referred  to  in  this  subsection  has 
occurred,  and 

"(iii)  the  assignment  of  the  corporation's 
claim  to  liability  payments  under  this  sub- 


section to  other  members  of  the  controlled 
group  as  a  means  of  collecting  such  pay- 
ments, subject  to  the  transfer  of  such  pay- 
ments to  the  plan,  and 

"(B)  provide  alternative  arrangements  for 
making  liability  payments  under  this  sub- 
section.". 

(b)  CJonforming  Amendment.— Section 
4062(a)(1)  of  such  Act  (29  U.S.C.  1362(a)(1))  is 
amended  by  striking  "subsection  (b)  and  in- 
serting "subsections  (b)  and  (f)". 

(c)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  be  effective  for 
liquidations  initiated  on  or  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

PART  3— AMENDMENTS  TO  TITLE  11,  UNITED 
STATES  CODE 

SEC.  SSI.  PENSION  BENEFIT  GUARANTY  COR- 
PORATION PERMITTED  TO  BE  A 
MEMBER  OF  AN  UNSECURED  CREDI- 
TORS' COMMITTEE. 

(a)  Definition.- Section  101(41)  of  title  11 
of  the  United  States  Code  is  amended  by  in- 
serting "that  guarantees  pension  benefits  of 
the  debtor  or  an  affiliate  of  the  debtor,  or" 
after  "governmental  unit"  the  second  time 
it  appears. 

(b)  Effective  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  not  apply  with 
respect  to  cases  commenced  under  title  11  of 
the  United  States  Code  before  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

SEC.  SS2.  CLARIFICATION  OF  PRIORITIES  IN  CON- 
FORMITY WITH  THE  EMPLOYEE  RE- 
TIREMENT INCOME  SECURITY  ACT 
OF  1974. 

(a)  PRioRiTi'  AS  Expenses  Arising  Before 
Commencement  of  Case.— 

(1)  in  subparagraph  (F),  by  striking  "or"  at 
the  end; 

(2)  in  subparagraph  (G).  by  striking  the  pe- 
riod at  the  end  and  inserting  a  semicolon; 
and 

(3)  by  adding  after  subparagraph  (G)  the 
following: 

"(H)  unpaid  contributions  (including  inter- 
est) to  pension  plans  for  plan  years  begin- 
ning after  Decem.ber  31,  1987,  which  are  at- 
tributable to  the  period  prior  to  the  date  of 
the  filing  of  the  petition  and  treated  as  taxes 
owing  to  the  United  States  under  section 
412(n){4)(C)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1986;  or 

"(I)  liability  (including  interest)  arising 
under  section  4062(a)(1),  4063,  or  4064  of  the 
Employee  Retirement  Income  Security  Act 
of  1974  to  the  extent  it  is  treated  as  a  tax 
under  section  4068(c)(2)  of  such  Act,  if  the 
date  of  pension  plan  termination  is  on  or 
prior  to  the  date  of  the  filing  of  the  petition. 
"For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (I),  the  date 
of  plan  termination,  the  amount  of  the  li- 
ability, and  the  extent  to  which  the  liability 
Is  treated  as  a  tax  shall  be  determined  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  the  Em- 
ployee Retirement  Income  Security  Act  of 
1974  and  the  regulations  promulgated  there- 
under.". 

(b)  Priortty  as  Administrative  Expenses 
Arising  After  Commencement  of  Case.— 
Section  503(b)  of  such  title  11  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (5),  by  striking  "and"  at 
the  end; 

(2)  in  paragraph  (6),  by  striking  the  period 
and  inserting  ";  and";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following; 

"(7)(A)  unpaid  contributions  (including  in- 
terest) to  pension  plans  for  plan  years  begin- 
ning after  December  31,  1987,  which  are  at- 
tributable to  the  period  beginning  on  the 
date  of  the  filing  of  the  petition  and  treated 
as  taxes  owing  to  the  United  States  under 
section  412(n)(4)(C)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1966;  and 

"(B)  liability  (including  interest)  arising 
under  section  4062(a)(1),  4063,  or  4064  of  the 


Employee  Retirement  Income  Security  Act 
of  1974  to  the  extent  it  is  treated  as  a  tax 
under  section  4068(c)(2)  of  such  Act,  if  the 
date  of  pension  plan  termination  is  after  the 
date  of  the  filing  of  the  petition. 
"For  purposes  of  paragraph  (7)(B).  the  date 
of  plan  termination,  the  amount  of  the  li- 
ability, and  the  extent  to  which  the  liability 
is  treated  as  a  tax  shall  be  determined  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  the  Em- 
ployee Retirement  Income  Security  Act  of 
1974  and  the  regulations  promulgated  there- 
under.". 

(c)  Effective  Date.— Sections  507(a)(7)(H) 
and  503(b)(l)(7)(A)  of  title  11  of  the  United 
States  Code  (as  amended  by  this  section) 
shall  be  effective  as  if  included  in  section 
9304(e)  of  the  Pension  Protection  Act  (Public 
Law  100-203;  101  Stat.  1330-348).  Sections 
507(a)(7)(I)  and  503(b)(l)(7)(B)  of  such  title  (as 
amended  by  this  section)  shall  be  effective 
with  respect  to  cases  under  such  title  which 
commence  on  or  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  or  cases  under  such  title 
which  are  pending  on  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  and  in  which  claims  for  li- 
ability have  not  been  resolved  as  of  such 
date. 

SEC.  S53.  NOTICE  REQUIRED  WHERE  FEDERALLY 
INSURED  PENSION  PLAN  IS  ADMIN- 
ISTERED BY  THE  DEBTOR  OR  ITS  AF- 
FILIATE. 

(a)  In  General.— Rule  2002(j)  of  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Rules  (11  U.S.C.  Appendix)  is  amended 
by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end  the 
following:  ";  (5)  to  the  Pension  Benefit  Guar- 
anty Corporation  in  any  case  in  which  the 
debtor  or  an  affiliate  of  the  debtor  maintains 
a  pension  plan  to  which  title  IV  of  the  Em- 
ployee Retirement  Income  Security  Act  of 
1974  applies.". 

(b)  Effective  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  this  section  shall  take  effect  one 
day  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  title  "Vl. 

TITLE  VI— FEDERAL  INSURANCE 
ACCOUNTING  ACT  OF  1992 
SECTION  flOl.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Federal  In- 
surance Accounting  Act  of  1992". 
SEC.  a02.  INSURANCE  ACCRUAL  ACCOUNTING. 

Title  V  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of 
1974  is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  The  title  of  title  V  is  amended  to  read 
"TITLE  V— CREDIT  AND  INSURANCE  AC- 
COUNTING REFORM". 

(b)  Following  the  title,  insert  "Subtitle 
A — Credit  Accounting". 

(c)  Substitute  the  word  "subtitle"  for 
"title"  wherever  it  appears. 

(d)  Following  section  507.  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

"Subtitle  B — Insurance  Accounting 
"SEC.  S50.  PURPOSES. 

"The  purposes  of  this  subtitle  are  to— 

"(1)  measure  more  accurately  the  cost  of 
Federal  insurance  programs; 

"(2)  place  the  cost  of  insurance  programs 
on  a  budgetary  basis  equivalent  to  other 
Federal  spending; 

"(3)  improve  the  allocation  of  resources 
among  insurance  programs  and  between  in- 
surance and  other  spending  programs;  and 

"(4)  encourage  the  provision  of  Federal  in- 
surance in  a  manner  that  adequately  pro- 
tects the  insured  at  the  lesist  cost  to  the 
Federal  (Jovemment. 

-SEC.  SSI.  EFFECTIVE  DATES. 

"The  definitions  and  changes  in  budget 
treatment  and  accounting  shall  be  effective 
as  of  the  following  dates: 

"(a)  October  1.  1991.  for:  the  deposit  insur- 
ance activities  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Corporation,  the  Resolution  Trust  Cor- 


poration, and  the  National  Credit  Union  Ad- 
ministration; and  the  pension  guarantee  pro- 
gram of  the  Pension  Benefit  Guaranty  Cor- 
poration; 

"(b)  October  1,  1992.  for  all  other  insurance 
programs. 
*8EC.  5S2.  DEFIN1TION& 

"For  purposes  of  this  subtitle,  with  respect 
to  any  Federal  insurance  program— 

"(1)  the  term  'obligation'  means  a  binding 
agreement  by  a  Federal  agency  to  indemnify 
a  nonfederal  entity  against  specified  losses 
in  return  for  premiums  paid.  This  term  does 
not  include  loan  guarantees  as  defined  in 
Subtitle  A  or  obligations  of  social  security. 
Medicare,  and  other  social  and  medical  in- 
surance programs; 

"(2)  the  term  'accrued  cost'  means  the  net 
present  value  of  the  insurance  liabilities  out- 
standing on  the  effective  date  and  at  the  end 
of  each  successive  reporting  period; 

"(3)  the  term  'accrual  cost'  means  the  in- 
crease or  decrease  in  accrued  cost  during  a 
fiscal  year  or  from  the  beginning  of  a  fiscal 
year  to  the  time  of  the  insured  event,  if  one 
occurs  during  the  fiscal  year.  Alternatively, 
for  programs  for  which  it  is  possible  to  make 
actuarial  estimates,  the  accrual  cost  may  be 
the  estimated  long-term  average  loss  per  fis- 
cal year  for  periods  of  comparable  exposure 
to  risk  of  loss; 

"(4)  the  term  'liquidating  account'  means 
the  budget  account  for  the  accrued  cost,  as 
estimated  on  the  effective  date  specified  In 
section  551; 

"(5)  the  term  'program  account'  means  the 
budget  account  for  the  accrual  costs,  for  all 
costs  of  administering  the  insurance  pro- 
gram, and  balances; 

"(6)  the  term  'financing  account'  means 
the  non-budget  account  that  receives  cost 
payments  from  the  program  account  and  the 
liquidating  account,  makes  payments  to  the 
program  account,  includes  all  cash  flows  to 
and  from  the  Federal  Government,  and  holds 
balances; 

"(7)  the  term  'insured  event'  means  an 
event  that  results  in  an  obligation  of  the 
Federal  CJovemment;  and 

"(8)  the  term  'Director'  means  the  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 
«8EC.  SS3.  OMB,  CBO,  AND  AGENCY  ANALYSIS,  CO- 
ORDINA'nON,  AND  REVIEW. 

"(a)  Director's  Responsibilities.— For  the 
Executive  branch,  the  Director  shall  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  estimates  required  by  this 
subtitle,  in  consultation  with  the  agencies 
that  administer  insurance  programs. 

"(b)  DELEGA-noN.— The  Director  may  dele- 
gate to  agencies  authority  to  make  esti- 
mates. The  delegation  of  authority  shall  be 
based  upon  written  guidelines,  regulations, 
or  criteria  consistent  with  the  definitions  in 
this  subtitle. 

"(c)  Coordination  Wrra  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office.— In  developing  esti- 
mation guidelines,  regulations,  or  criteria  to 
be  used  by  Federal  agencies,  the  Director 
shall  consult  with  the  Director  of  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office. 

"(d)  Improving  Cost  Estimates.— The  Di- 
rector and  the  Director  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  shall  coordinate  the  develop- 
ment of  methods  of  estimating  the  costs  of 
insurance  programs.  The  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  and  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  shall  have  access  to  the  agency 
data  necessary  to  develop  estimates  of  costs. 

"(e)  Accounting  Support.— The  Director 
shall  coordinate  the  development  by  the 
Federal  agencies  that  conduct  insurance  pro- 
grams of  such  accounting  methods  and  sys- 
tems as  are  necessary  to  support  accounting 
and  budgeting  for  insurance  programs  on  an 
accrual  basis. 
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BUDGETARY  TREATMENT. 

JUDGET  AcxiouNTiNO.— For  any  Insur- 
JSrram.— 

•remiums  and  other  income  shall  be 

to  a  finance  account  and  available 

program  costs  In  the  following: 
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the  extent  the  accrued  costs,  esti- 
is  of  the  effective  date  specified  in 
551,   for  insured  events   that  occur 
a  fiscal  year,  exceed  the  premiums 
income  available  in  accordance 
p&ragraph  (1),  an  obligation  equal  to 
am  >unt  of  such  excess  shall  be  recorded 
insurance  liquidating  account.  Such 
shall  be  a  charge,  first,  against 
unt>bligated  balances  of  the  liquidating 
and,  second,  against  appropriations 
liquidating   account   for   that   year. 
f)-om  the  liquidating  account  shall 
to  the  fmancing  account  at  the  time 
in^ired  event  occurs.  Any  balances  re- 
in excess  of  accrued  costs  shall  be 
to  the  program  account, 
or  any  year  in  which  there  is  an  ac- 
<  Dst  that  exceeds  the  premiums  and 
I  icome  available  in  accordance  with 
(1),  an  obligation  equal  to  such  ex- 
3lfc.ll   be  recorded  in   the  program  ac- 
iuch  obligation  will  be  a  charge,  first, 
any  unobligated  balances  of  the  pro- 
i  ccount  and,   second,   against  appro- 
to  the  program  account  for  that 
outlay  in  the  amount  of  the  obliga- 
shLll  be  made  in  the  same  fiscal  year  to 
fln4nce  account  for  the  program. 

the  Bank  Insurance  Fund,  any  ap- 

necessary  under  paragraphs  (4) 

shall  be  repaid  to  the  general  fund 

premiums  and  other  income  on  a  15 

sc  ledule  as  authorized  under  section  14 

1  ederal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 

Act    of   1991.    Premiums   and 

i  icome  available  to  the  Bank  Insur- 

Ffnd  shall  be  available,  first,  to  finance 

the  priority  shown  in  paragraph  (1) 

second,  to  finance  these  repayments. 

MODIFICATIO.NS.— No   action    shall    be 

modify  an  insurance  program  in  a 

that  increases  its  accrual  cost  unless 

authority  for  the  additional  accrual 

appropriated  in  advance,  or  is  avall- 

of  existing  appropriations  or  from 

budgetary  resources. 

ADMINISTRATIVE   EXPENSES.— All    Obli- 

for  an  agency's  administration  of  an 
program  shall  be  displayed  as  dis- 
separately  identified  subaccounts 
the  program  account.  To  the  extent 
administrative  expenses  of  an  insur- 
pA>grams  are  authorized  to  be  financed 
prei  liums  and  other  income,  the  financ- 
acc  }unt  shall  reimburse  the  program  ac- 
or  administrative  expenses.  The  ad- 
expenses    of    the    Resolution 
Corporation  shall  be  financed  as  au- 
by  section  501  of  Public  Law  101-73, 
prteram  account  established  for  the  pur- 
eparate    ftom    the    RTC    Revolving 
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-SEC.  SSS.  AUTHORIZATIONS. 

"(a)     AUTHORIZATION     OF     APPROPRIATIONS 

FOR  Costs.— There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  each  Federal  agency  author- 
ized to  conduct  insurance  programs,  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  pay  the  accrued 
and  accrual  costs  associated  with  such  insur- 
ance programs.  For  the  purposes  of  the  Bal- 
anced Budget  and  Emergency  Deficit  Control 
Act  of  1985,  as  amended,  such  appropriations 
shall  be  considered  discretionary  spending  if 
the  spending  for  a  program  was  classified  as 
discretionary  spending  by  that  Act.  If  such 
spending  was  not  classified  as  discretionary 
spending,  it  shall  be  considered  direct  spend- 
ing (entitlement  authority). 

"(b)  Authorization  to  Establish  Financ- 
ing Accounts.— In  order  to  implement  the 
accounting  required  by  this  subtitle,  the 
President  is  authorized  to  establish  such 
non-budgetary  accounts  sis  may  be  appro- 
priate. 

"(c)  Treasury  Transactions  WrrH  the  Fi- 
nancing accounts.— The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  shall  borrow  from,  receive  from, 
lend  to,  or  pay  to  the  insurance  financing  ac- 
counts such  amounts  as  may  be  appropriate. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  prescribe 
forms  and  denominations,  maturities,  and 
terms  and  conditions  for  the  transactions  de- 
scribed above.  The  authorities  described 
above  shall  not  be  construed  to  supersede  or 
override  the  authority  of  the  head  of  a  Fed- 
eral agency  to  administer  and  operate  an  in- 
surance program.  All  of  the  transactions  pro- 
vided in  this  subsection  shall  be  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  subchapter  n  of  chapter  15 
of  title  31,  United  States  Code.  Cash  balances 
of  the  program,  financing,  and  liquidating 
accounts  in  excess  of  current  requirements 
shall  be  maintained  in  a  form  of  uninvested 
funds,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
shall  pay  interest  on  these  funds. 

"(d)  ELioiBiLrrY  AND  Assistance.- Nothing 
in  this  subtitle  shall  be  construed  to  change 
the  authority  or  the  responsibility  of  a  Fed- 
eral agency  to  determine  the  terms  and  con- 
ditions of  eligibility  for,  or  the  amount  of  as- 
sistance provided  by,  an  insurance  program. 

"SEC.  55«.  EFFECT  ON  OTHER  LAWS. 

"(a)  This  subtitle  shall  supersede,  modify, 
or  repeal  any  provision  of  law  enacted  prior 
to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  subtitle  to 
the  extent  such  provision  is  Inconsistent 
with  this  subtitle.  Nothing  in  this  subtitle 
shall  be  construed  to  establish  a  limitation 
on  any  Federal  insurance  program. 

"(b)  The  changes  made  by  this  subtitle 
shall  be  considered  changes  in  budget  con- 
cepts and  definitions  for  the  purposes  of  the 
Balanced  Budget  and  Emergency  Deficit 
Control  Act  of  1985,  as  amended.". 
SEC.  603.  CONFORMING  AMENDMENTS. 

"(a)  Conforming  Amendments.- 

(1)  The  last  sentence  of  section  3(2)  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974  is  amended 
by  adding  "and  accrual  costs  of  insurance 
programs,"  after  "programs,". 

(2)  Section  1105(a)  of  title  31.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following: 

"(29)  the  accrued  and  accrual  costs  of  in- 
surance programs.". 

(b)  EFFECTIVE  Date.— These  changes  are  ef- 
fective upon  enactment. 
TITLE  VII— MEDICARE  PREMIUM  EQUITY 

AMENDMENTS  OF  1992 
SEC.  701.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  "Medicare 
Premium  Equity  Amendments  of  1992". 

SEC.  702.  INCREASE  IN  MEDICARE  PART  B  PRE- 
MIUM FOR  INDIVIDUALS  WITH  HIGH 
INCOME. 

Section  1839  of  the  Social  Security  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 


"(g)(1)(A)  Notwithstanding  the  previous 
subsections,  in  the  case  of  an  individual  who 
in  a  taxable  year  ending  with  or  within  a  cal- 
endar year  has  an  adjusted  gross  income  (as 
defined  in  section  62  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1986)  exceeding  the  applicable 
amount  (specified  under  subparagraph  (B)), 
the  amount  of  the  monthly  premium  for  the 
calendar  year  shall  be  increased  by  an 
amount  such  that  the  total  monthly  pre- 
mium shall  be  equal  to  ISO  percent  of  the 
monthly  actuarial  rate  for  enrollees  age  65 
and  over  determined  for  that  calendar  year. 

"(B)  For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (A),  the 
applicable  amount  is— 

"(1)  $125,000,  in  the  case  of  an  individual 
who  is  a  married  individual  (as  defined  In 
section  7703  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1966)  who  makes  a  single  return  jointly  with 
his  spouse  under  section  6013  of  that  Code, 
who  is  a  surviving  spouse  (as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 2(a)  of  that  Code),  or  who  is  a  head  of  a 
household  (as  defined  in  section  2(b)  of  that 
Code), 

"(ii)  S62,S00,  in  the  case  of  an  individual 
who  is  a  married  individual  (as  so  defined) 
who  does  not  make  a  single  return  jointly 
with  his  spouse  under  section  6013  of  that 
Code,  and 

"(ill)  $100,000,  in  the  case  of  any  other  indi- 
vidual. 

"(2)  Subsection  (f)  does  not  apply  to  the 
additional  amount  specified  under  paragraph 
(1).". 

SEC.    703.    COLLECTION    OF    ADDITIONAL    PRE- 
MIUM. 

Section  1840  of  the  Social  Security  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 

"(i)(l)  Notwithstanding  the  previous  sub- 
sections, the  additional  premium  amounts 
specified  in  section  1839(g)(1)  shall  be  paid  in 
such  manner  and  at  such  times  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  specify. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  may  impose  such  inter- 
est and  penalties  for  failure  to  comply  with 
requirements  developed  under  paragraph  (1) 
as  the  Secretary  may  specify. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
provide  to  the  Secretary  information  con- 
cerning taxpayers  and  tax  returns  as  is  need- 
ed to  carry  out  this  subsection  and  section 
1839(g).". 

SEC.    704.    TERMINATION    OF    PART    B    ENROU^ 
MENT. 

Section  1838  of  the  Social  Security  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 

"(f)  Notwithstanding  the  previous  sub- 
sections, the  Secretary  may  provide  for  ter- 
mination of  enrollment  and  coverage  under 
this  part  at  such  times  and  in  such  manner 
as  the  Secretary  may  specify  for  failure  to 
comply  with  requirements  developed  under 
section  1840(1).". 

SEC.  70S.  INITIAL  FUNDING  OF  PROGRAM  MAN- 
AGEMENT. 

Amounts  appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1992 
or  1993  for  the  Health  Care  Financing  Admin- 
istration under  the  heading  "Program  Man- 
agement" or  for  the  Social  Security  Admin- 
istration under  the  heading  •■Limitation  on 
Administrative  Expenses",  and  that  are  re- 
served to  meet  unanticipated  costs  or  to 
process  unanticipated  workloads,  may  be  ex- 
pended and  apportioned  for  use  to  meet  the 
costs  of  administering  the  amendments 
made  by  this  title. 
SEC.  706.  EFFECTIVE  DATE. 

The  amendments  made  by  this  title  apply 
to  premiums  for  months  after  March  1992. 
TITLE  VIII— MEDICARE  BUDGET 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1992 
SEC.  801.  SHORT  TITLE,  REFERENCES  IN  TITLE, 
AND  TABLE  OF  CONTENTS. 

(a)  Short  Title.— This  title  may  be  cited 
as  the  "Medicare  Budget  Amendments  of 
1992". 


(b)  References  in  Title.— The  amend- 
ments in  this  title  apply  to  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  unless  otherwise  specifically  stated. 

SBC.  802.  ELIMINATION  OF  CERTAIN  ANOMALIES 
IN  PAYMENTS  FOR  ANESTHESIA. 

(a)  General  Rule.— 

(1)  Part  B  of  title  XVm  is  amended  by  in- 
serting after  section  1846  the  following: 

"elimination  of  certain  anomalies  in 
payments  for  anesthesia 
"Sec.  1847.  (a)  Payment  under  this  part  for 
anesthesia  physicians'  services,  when  a  sepa- 
rate charge  (on  a  fee  schedule  basis)  is  also 
made  for  the  services  of  a  certified  registered 
nurse  anesthetist,  may  not.  when  added  to 
the  payment  made  for  the  services  of  the 
nurse  anesthetist,  exceed  the  amount  that 
would  be  paid  for  the  anesthesia  physicians' 
services  if  a  separate  payment  were  not 
made  for  the  services  of  the  nurse  anes- 
thetist.". 

(2)  Section  1848(g)(2)(D)  is  amended  by  in- 
serting "(or  the  lower  amount  under  section 
1847)"  after  "subsection  (a)". 

(b)  Effecttive  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  subsection  (a)  apply  to  services  fur- 
nished after  September  1992. 

SEC.  803.  RATES  FOR  CERTIFIED  REGISTERED 
NURSE  ANESTHETISTS. 

(a)  Non-Medically  Directed  CRNA's.— 

(1)  Section  1833(1)(4)(A)  is  amended- 

(A)  in  the  matter  preceding  clause  (i),  by 
striking  "subparagraphs  (C)  and  (D)"  and  in- 
serting "subparagraph  (C)",  and 

(B)  in  clause  (i)— 

(i)  in  subclause  (III),  by  striking  "$16.00," 
and  inserting  "$18.00,  and", 

(ii)  by  striking  subclauses  (IV)  through 
(VI). 

(lii)  in  subclause  (VII),  by  striking  "1996" 
and  inserting  "1993",  and 

(iv)  by  renumbering  subclause  (VII)  as  (IV). 

(2)  Section  1833(1)(4)  is  further  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  subparagraph  (C),  and 

(B)  by  redesignating  subparagraph  (D)  as 
(C). 

(b)  Medically  Directed  CRNA's.— Section 
1833(1)(4)(B)  is  amended— 

(1)  in  clause  (1),  by  striking  "subparagraph 
(D)"  and  inserting  "subparagraph  (C)",  and 

(2)  in  clause  (il>— 

(A)  in  subclause  (III),  by  striking  "$11.00," 
and  inserting  "$8.60,  and". 

(B)  by  striking  subclauses  (IV)  through 
(VI). 

(C)  in  subclause  (VII),  by  striking  "1997" 
and  inserting  "1993",  and 

(D)  by  renumbering  subclause  (VII)  and 
(IV). 

SEC.  804.  SECRETARIAL  DISCRETION  IN  DETER- 
MINING ANNUAL  UPDATE  IN  PAY- 
MENTS FOR  DURABLE  MEDICAL 
EQUIPMENT,  PROSTHETIC  DEVICES, 
ORTHOTICS,  AND  PROSTHETICS. 

(a)  Durable  Medical  Equipment.— Section 
1834(a)(14)(B)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"the  percentage  Increase"  and  all  that  fol- 
lows through  "year"  and  inserting  "a  per- 
centage change  (or  no  change),  which  may  be 
different  for  different  kinds  of  equipment,  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary  and  published 
in  the  Federal  Register  by  the  end  of  the 
September  preceding  the  year,  after  taking 
into  consideration  market  factors  and  tech- 
nological change". 

(b)  Prosthetic  Devices,  Orthotics,  and 
Prosthetics.— Section  1834(h)(4)(A)  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "and"  at  the  end  of  clause 
(i). 

(2)  in  clause  (ii)— 

(A)  by  striking  "a  subsequent  year"  and  in- 
serting "1992",  and 

(B)  by  striking  the  semicolon  and  adding  a 
comma  and  "and",  and 


(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 
"(lii)  for  a  subsequent  fiscal  year,  a  per- 
centage change  (or  no  change),  which  may  be 
different  for  different  kinds  of  items,  as  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  and  published  in 
the  Federal  Register  by  the  end  of  the  Sep- 
tember preceding  the  year,  after  taking  into 
consideration  market  factors  and  techno- 
logical change.". 

SEC.  805.  PAYMENTS  CLINICAL  DIAGNOSTIC  LAB- 
ORATORY TESTS. 

(a)  Lower  Cap.— Section  1833(h)(4)(B)  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "and"  at  the  end  of  clause 
(iii). 

(2)  in  clause  (iv),  by  inserting  "and  before 
October  1,  1992,"  after  "1990,", 

(3)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of 
clause  (iv)  and  adding  a  comma  and  "and", 
and 

(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 

"(v)  after  September  30,  1992,  is  equal  to  76 
percent  of  the  median  of  all  the  fee  schedules 
established  for  that  test  for  that  laboratory 
setting  under  paragraph  (1).". 

(b)  Secretarial  Discretion  in  Determin- 
ing Annual  Update  in  Payments  for  Clini- 
cal Diagnostic  Laboratory  Tests.— Section 
1833(h)(2)(A)(ii)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "and"  at  the  end  of 
subclause  (11), 

(2)  in  subclause  (III),  by  striking  ",  1992, 
and  1993  shall  be  2  percent."  and  adding  "and 
1992  shall  be  2  percent,  and",  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 
"(IV)  the  annual  adjustment  In   the  fee 

schedules  determined  under  clause  (i)  for 
each  subsequent  year  shall  be  a  percentage 
change  (or  no  change),  which  may  be  dif- 
ferent for  different  kinds  of  tests,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  and  published  in  the 
Federal  Register  by  the  end  of  the  Septem- 
ber preceding  the  year,  after  taking  into  con- 
sideration market  factors  and  technological 
change.". 
SEC.   806.   UPDATES   FOR  INPATIENT  HOSPITAL 

SERVICES    ON    A    CALENDAR    YEAR 

BASIS. 

(a)  PPS  Hospitals.— Section 
1886(b)(3)(B)(i)  is  amended— 

(1)  in  the  matter  preceding  subclause  (I), 
by  striking  "fiscal  year"  and  inserting  "par- 
ticular time  period", 

(2)  in  subparagraph  (Vn),  by  inserting  "and 
the  three  succeeding  months"  after  "fiscal 
year  1992". 

(3)  in  subparagraphs  (Vni)  through  (X),  by 
striking  "fiscal  year",  and 

(4)  in  subparagraph  (XI).  by  striking  "for 
fiscal  year  1996  and  each  subsequent  fiscal 
year"  and  inserting  "for  1996  and  each  subse- 
quent year". 

(b)  Other  Hospitals.- Section 
1886(b)(3)(B)(ii)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  renumbering  subclause  (IV)  as  (VI). 
and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  subclause  (III)  the  fol-' 
lowing: 

"(IV)  fiscal  years  1989,  1990,  1991,  and  1992, 
the  market  basket  percentage  increase, 

"(V)  fiscal  year  1993,  75  percent  of  the  mar- 
ket basket  percentage  increase,  and" 

"(c)  Conforming  Amendment.— Section 
1886(b)(3)(B)(iii)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "fiscal  year"  the  first  place 
it  occurs  and  inserting  "particular  time  pe- 
riod", 

(2)  by  striking  "period  or  fiscal  year"  the 
first  place  it  occurs  and  inserting  "cost  re- 
porting period  or  particular  time  period", 
and 

(3)  by  striking  "for  the  period  or  fiscal 
year"  and  inserting  "for  the  cost  reporting 
period  or  fiscal  year  ending  in  the  particular 
time  period". 


TITLE  IX— AID  TO  FAMILIES  WITH  DE- 
PENDENT CHILDREN  SAVINGS  SET- 
ASIDE  AMENDMENTS  OF  1992 

SHORT  TITLE 

Sec.  901.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"AFDC  Savings  Set-Aside  Amendments  of 
1992". 

increase  in  resource  Loirr 

Sec.  902.  Section  402(a)(7)(B)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
semicolon  at  the  end  and  inserting  lieu 
thereof:  "and  at  the  option  of  the  State  dis- 
regard, in  determining  such  combined  value 
with  respect  to  a  family  already  receiving 
aid,  resources  the  value  of  which  do  not  ex- 
ceed $10,000.  but  only  if  the  State  plan  pro- 
vides that  (I)  the  State  agency  will  deter- 
mine that  any  such  disregarded  resources  are 
being  retained  for  later  expenditure  for  a 
purpose  directly  related  to  improving  the 
education,  training,  or  employability  (in- 
cluding self-employment)  of  a  family  mem- 
ber or  for  the  purchase  of  a  home  for  the 
family,  (II)  the  value  of  any  resources  so  dis- 
regarded will  not  be  taken  into  consideration 
for  purposes  of  determining  eligibility  for 
benefits  under  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1977, 
and  (III)  the  State  agency  will  not  disregard 
under  this  paragraph  any  resource  (or  inter- 
est therein)  owned  by  a  family  member  with- 
in the  preceding  12  months,  if  such  resource 
(or  interest)  was  disposed  of  at  less  than  fair 
market  value  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
eligrlbility  for  aid  under  the  State  plan  (and 
any  such  transaction  shall  be  presumed  to 
have  been  for  such  purpose  unless  convincing 
evidence  is  furnished  to  establish  that  the 
transaction  was  for  another  purpose  exclu- 
sively);". 

disregards  TO  CARRY  OUT  A  SELF- 
EMPLOYMENT  PLAN 

Sec.  903.  (a)  Section  402(a)(7)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"and  section  415"  In  the  matter  preceding 
subparagraph  (A)  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "section  415,  and  section  482(b)". 

(b)  Section  482(b)(1)  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subparagraphs: 

"(C)  The  employability  plan  may,  at  the 
option  of  the  State  agency,  provide  for  the 
retention  and  set-aside  of  such  amounts  of 
income  and  resources  as  the  State  agency  de- 
termines necessary  for  carrying  out  an  ap- 
proved employability  plan  which  iiiCludes 
self-employment  as  its  employment  goal, 
and  the  State  agency  must  find  that  the  spe- 
cific form  of  self-employment  for  which  the 
set-aside  is  intended  is  practical  and  attain- 
able by  the  participant  in  light  of  all  the  sur- 
rounding circumstances.  Income  and  re- 
sources set  aside  in  order  to  carry  out  a  self- 
employment  plan  shall  not  be  considered  to 
be  income  or  resources  for  purposes  of  the 
participant's  continued  receipt  of  aid  to  fam- 
ilies with  dependent  childi^en,  or  for  purposes 
of  determining  eligibility  for  or  the  amount 
of  benefits  payable  under  any  other  Federal 
or  Federally  assisted  program  providing  ben- 
efits based  on  need,  but  only  for  months  in 
which  the  State  agency  determines  that  the 
participant  is  making  progress  towards 
achieving  the  self-employment  goal  and  oth- 
erwise satisfactorily  participating  in  the 
program  under  this  part. 

"(D)  The  State  agency  may,  at  its  option, 
develop  an  employability  plan  at  the  request 
of  individual  who  is  exempt  from  participa- 
tion in  the  program  under  this  part  which 
has  such  individual's  self-employment  as  its 
employability  goal.  The  State  agency  may 
then  approve  the  set-aside  of  income  and  re- 
sources, subject  to  the  same  terms  and  con- 
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natural  or  adoptive  parent  or  other 
who  is  living  with  and  exercising 
control  over  a  child  under  the  age 
who  has  an  absent  parent  shall 
e  to  participate  in  the  food  stamp 
unless  such  Individual   cooperates 
State  agency  administering  the  pro- 
part  D  of  title  rv  of  the  Social 
Act  in  (1)  establishing  the  paternity 
hild  (if  born  out  of  wedlock)  and  (2) 
support  for  such  child  or  for 
and   for   such   child,   unless 
is  found  by  the  State  agency  for 
to  cooperate.  The  State  agency  re- 
fer   administering    the    program 
title  shall  make  determinations  of 
!.  For  a  determination  of  refusal  to 
to  be  made,  an  individual  must  be 
:ooperate.  but  clearly  demonstrate 
or  he  will  not  take  actions  that  she 
ible  to  take  that  are  required  to  es- 
latemity  and/or  obtain  support  for 
or  for  herself/himself  and  for  such 
cause  for  an  individual's  failure 
for  an  interview  at  the  State  agen- 
istering  the  program  under  part  D 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  meet 
of  this  subsection  shall  in- 
not  be  limited  to,  circumstances 
;he   individual's   control,    including 
Iness  of  another  household  member 
the    presence    of    the    individual 
for  the  Interview,  or  a  household 
such  as  the  death  of  a  relative  or 
cause  for  refusal  to  cooperate  with 
administering  the  program  under 
title  IV  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
the  requirements  of  this  sub- 
hall  include,  but  not  be  limited  to. 
in   which   cooperation   would   be 
ihe  best  interests  of  the  child  be- 
cooperation  Is  reasonably  antici- 
result   in    physical    or   emotional 
serious  nature  to  the  child  or  the 
caretaker  relative,  the  child  for 
is  sought  was  conceived  as  a 
incest  or  forcible  rape,  or  legal  pro- 
for  the  adoption  of  the  child  are 
jefore  a  court  of  competent  jurisdic- 
the   applicant  or  recipient  is  cur- 
assisted  by  a  public  or  licensed 
ocial  agency  to  resolve  the  issue  of 
to  keep  the  child  or  relinquish  the 
adoption  and  discussions  have  not 
for  more  than  three  months,  or  the 
or  recipient  is  pregnant  or  has 
within  the  previous  60  days.  Not- 
any  other  provision  of  law,  in 
shall  individuals  subject  to  the  re- 
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quirements  in  this  subsection  be  made  to  pay 
a  fee  for  services  provided  under  part  D  of 
title  IV  of  the  Social  Security  Act  or  be  sub- 
ject to  cost  recovery  for  services  provided 
under  such  part  D.". 

(b)  Section  11(e)  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of 
1977  (7  U.S.C.  2020(e))  is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  "and"  at  the  end  of  paragraph 
(24): 

(2)  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (25)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "; 
and";  and 

(3)  adding  a  new  paragraph  (26)  at  the  end 
of  the  subsection  as  follows— 

"(26)  that  the  State  agency  shall  (A)  fur- 
nish to  the  State  agency  administering  the 
program  under  part  D  of  title  IV  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act,  the  information  required 
by  that  agency  to  establish  and  enforce  sup- 
port obligations  pursuant  to  such  part  D 
with  respect  to  households  from  which  a  par- 
ent is  absent  that  include  a  child  or  children 
under  the  age  of  eighteen  who  are  applying 
for  or  receiving  food  stamps  under  this  Act 
and  are  not  applying  for  or  receiving  cash  as- 
sistance under  the  State  plan  under  part  A  of 
title  IV,  or  foster  care  maintenance  pay- 
ments under  part  E  of  title  FV  of  the  Social 
Security  Act;  (B)  establish,  in  accordance 
with  regulations  issued  by  the  Secretary,  a 
conciliation  procedure  for  the  resolution  of 
disputes  involving  determinations  of  refusal 
to  cooperate  with  the  State  agency  admin- 
istering the  program  under  Part  D  of  title  IV 
of  the  Social  Security  Act;  and  (C)  Inform  in- 
dividuals subject  to  section  6<i)  of  this  Act  of 
the  benefits  of  cooperating  with  the  State 
agency  administering  the  program  under 
part  D  of  title  IV  of  the  Social  Security 
Act.". 

(c)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be- 
come effective  with  respect  to  a  State  agen- 
cy at  such  time  as  it  is  implemented  by  the 
State  agency  after  promulgation  of  imple- 
menting regulations  by  the  Secretary,  but  in 
no  event  later  than  October  1.  1994.  The  Sec- 
retary shall  consult  with  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  prior  to  promul- 
gation of  such  implementing  regulations. 

RETEN-nON  OF  FUNDS  OR  ALLOTMENTS 
RECOVERED  OR  COLLECTED  BY  STATES 

Sec  1003.  Effective  upon  enactment,  sec- 
tion 16(a)  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1977  (7 
U.S.C.  2025(a))  is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  in  the  provision  of  the  first 
sentence  the  following:  "during  the  period 
beginning  October  1,  1990,  and  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1995.  and  50  percent  thereafter": 
and 

(2)  striking  in  the  provision  of  the  first 
sentence  the  following:  "during  the  period 
beginning  October  1,  1990.  and  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1995.  and  25  percent  thereafter". 

TITLE  H-CHILD  SUPPORT 

ENFORCEMENT  AMENDMENTS  OF  1992 

SHORT  TITLE 

Sec.  1101.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Child  Support  Enforcement  Amendments  of 
1992". 

APPLICATION  FEES 

Sec.  1102.  Section  454(6i(B)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "an  application  fee  for  furnish- 
ing such  services  shall  be  imposed"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof:  "a  $25  application  fee 
(or,  at  the  option  of  the  State,  a  $50  applica- 
tion fee)  for  furnishing  such  services  shall  be 
imposed  with  respect  to  each  individual  ap- 
plying for  such  services,  but  if  the  State 
elects  to  impose  the  $50  fee,  no  application 
fee  may  be  charged  to  individuals  whose  in- 
come, as  determined  in  such  manner  as  the 
State  may  prescribe,  does  not  exceed  185  per- 
cent of  the  poverty  line  as  most  recently  re- 


vised by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  section 
673(2)  of  the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation 
Act  of  1981  (42  U.S.C.  9902(2))"  and  by  strik- 
ing out  everything  after  "income  to  the  pro- 
gram),". 

SERVICES  FEES 

Sec    1103.    Section   454(6)   of   the   Act   is 
amended  by- 
CD  by  redesignating  clause  (E)  as  clause 
(F).  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "and"  after  clause  (D) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(E)(i)  a  $25  services  fee  (or,  at  the  option 
of  the  State,  a  $50  services  fee)  shall  be  im- 
posed with  respect  to  each  family  for  which 
a  collection  is  made,  but  if  the  State  elects 
to  impose  the  $S0  fee,  no  services  fee  may  be 
charged  with  respect  to  families  whose  in- 
come does  not  exceed  185  percent  of  the  pov- 
erty line  as  referenced  in  clause  (B),  (11)  such 
fee  will  be  collected  annually  for  each  year 
in  which  support  is  collected  at  such  time  or 
times  in  accordance  with  such  schedule  as 
the  State  finds  appropriate,  and  (Hi)  such  fee 
shall  be  paid  in  any  of  the  ways  allowed 
under  clause  (B)  (and  shall  be  treated,  when 
paid  from  State  funds,  in  the  same  way  as 
fees  under  clause  (B)  when  so  paid),  and". 

PERFORMANCE  BASED  INCENTIVES 

Sec.  1104.  (a)  Section  458  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  subsection  (a)  as  sub- 
section (a)(1). 

(2)  by  redesignating  subsection  (b)(1)  as 
paragraph  (2)(A)  (and  subparagraphs  (A)  and 
(B)  thereof  as  clauses  (1)  and  (11).  respec- 
tively). 

(3)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (2).  (3).  and 
(4)  of  subsection  (b)  (prior  to  any  redesignat- 
ing by  this  section)  as  subparagraphs  (B). 
(C),  and  (D),  respectively, 

(4)  by  redesignating  subsection  (c)  as  para- 
graph (3)  and  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  such 
subsection  as  subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B),  re- 
spectively, and 

(5)  by  redesignating  subsections  (d)  and  (e) 
as  subsections  (c)  and  (d),  respectively. 

(b)  Section  458  is  further  amended  by  add- 
ing between  subsection  (a)  and  subsection  (c) 
(as  redesignated  by  the  previous  provisions 
of  this  subsection)  the  following  new  sub- 
section: 

"(b)(1)  In  order  to  encourage  and  reward 
States  for  activities  that  can  be  expected  to 
increase  paternity  establishment  and  lead  to 
increased  support  collections,  the  Secretary 
shall  by  regulation  establish  a  schedule  of 
incentive  payments  to  be  made  with  respect 
to  each  of  the  following  measures  of  per- 
formance: 

"(A)  with  respect  to  cases  described  in  sec- 
tion 454  (4)  or  (6>— 

"(i)  the  number  of  children  in  a  fiscal  year 
for  whom  the  State  has  established  pater- 
nity; 

"(ii)  the  number  of  cases  in  which  support 
orders  were  established  or  modified  in  a  fis- 
cal year; 

"(B)  the  number  of  cases  in  a  fiscal  year  in 
which  payments  of  aid  under  part  A  were 
terminated  by  the  State  in  a  month  in  which 
child  support  was  collected  for  each  such 
case:  and 

"(C)  such  other  performance  standards  as 
the  Secretary  may  find  appropriate. 

"(2)(A)  The  Secretary  shall,  in  accordance 
with  the  succeeding  provisions  of  this  sub- 
section, determine  the  amount  of  the  incen- 
tive payment  or  payments  with  respect  to 
each  category  of  performance  enumerated  in 
this  subsection  in  a  manner  designed  to  best 
achieve  the  objectives  of  this  section  and, 
more  generally,  of  this  part,  and  shall  from 


time  to  time  review  and  revise  the  schedule 
of  incentive  payments  as  he  finds  appro- 
priate to  better  achieve  such  objectives. 

"(B)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  subsection,  the  Secretary  shall  not 
provide  any  amount  to  a  State  for  a  fiscal 
year  under  this  subsection  in  excess  of  10  per 
centum  of  the  State's  total  child  support  col- 
lections for  such  year  with  respect  to  chil- 
dren receiving  aid  under  part  A.". 

(c)(1)  Section  458(a)(2)(A)  of  the  Act  (as  re- 
designated by  subsection  (a))  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "6  percent"  in  clauses  (1)  and 
(11)  and  by  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "3  per- 
cent". 

(2)  Section  458(a)(3)  of  the  Act  (as  so  redes- 
ignated) is  amended— 

(A)  in  subparagraph  (A),  by  striking  out 
"6.5  percent"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"3.25  percent". 

(B)  in  subparagraph  (B),  by  striking  out 
"one-half  of  1  percent"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "one-quarter  of  1  percent",  and 

(C)  by  striking  out  "10  percent"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "5  percent". 

(d)  Section  458(a)  of  the  Act  (as  amended 
by  the  preceding  provisions  of  this  section)  is 
further  amended — 

(1)  in  paragraph  (1)(A)  by  striking  out 
"subsection  (b)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"paragraph  (2)". 

(2)  in  paragraph  (2)(A).  by  striking  out 
"paragraphs  (2),  (3),  and  (4)"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "subparagraphs  (B),  (C).  and 
(D)", 

(3)  in  paragraph  (2)(B).  by  striking  out 
"subsection  (c)"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"paragraph  (3)",  by  striking  out  "paragraph 
(1)  (A)  or  (B)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"subparagraph  (A)  (i)  or  (11)",  by  striking  out 
"such  subsection"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "such  subparagraph"  and  by  striking 
out  "this  subsection"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "this  paragraph", 

(4)  in  paragraph  (2)(C).  by  striking  out 
"paragraph  (IKB)"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "subparagraph  (A)(ii)"  by  striking 
out  "subsection  (c)"  (in  two  places)  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "paragraph  (3)".  and 
by  striking  out  "paragraph  (1)(A)"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  -subparagraph  (A)(i)", 
and 

(5)  in  paragraph  (3).  by  striking  out  "sub- 
paragraph (A)  or  (B)  of  subsection  (b)(1)"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "clause  (i)  or  (ii)  of 
paragraph  (2)(A)". 

USE  OF  incentives 

Sec.  1105.  Section  454  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  after  paragraph 
(23): 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  after  para- 
graph (24)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "; 
and";  and 

(3)  by  adding  after  paragraph  (24)  (and  be- 
fore the  last  sentence  of  such  section)  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(25)  provide  that  incentive  payments 
made  to  such  State  under  section  458  shall  be 
used  to  improve  or  protect  the  welfare  of 
children  within  the  State.". 

MANDATORY  SERVICES  FOR  RECIPIENTS  OF  CER- 
TAIN need-based  FEDERAL  OR  FEDERALLY 
ASSISTED  PROGRAMS 

SEC  1106.  (a)  Section  454(4)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(4)  provide  that  such  State  will  under- 
take— 

"(A)  to  establish  the  paternity  of  each 
child  born  out  of  wedlock  with  respect  to 
whom  an  assignment  under  section  402(a)(26). 
471(a)(17),  or  1912  is  in  effect  or  with  respect 
to  whom  a  referral   for  services  has  been 


made  to  the  State  agency  administering  the 
program  under  this  part  because  the  child,  or 
the  family  with  whom  he  lives,  is  applying 
for  or  receiving  or  has  been  found  eligible  to 
receive  need-based  assistance  pursuant  to  a 
Federal  or  Federally-assisted  program  under 
which  continued  cooperation  with  such  State 
agency  is  required,  and 

"(B)  to  secure  support  for  such  child  from 
his  parent  (or  from  any  other  person  legally 
liable  for  such  support),  and  from  such  par- 
ent for  his  spouse  or  former  spouse  (but  only 
if  a  support  obligation  has  been  established 
with  respect  to  such  spouse,  and  only  if  the 
support  obligation  established  with  respect 
to  the  child  is  being  enforced  under  the 
plan),  utilizing  any  reciprocal  arrangements 
adopted  with  other  States,  except  that  when 
such  arrangements  and  other  means  have 
proven  ineffective,  the  States  may  utilize 
the  Federal  courts  to  obtain  or  enforce  court 
orders  for  support,  unless  (1)  the  agency  ad- 
ministering the  State  plan  approved  under 
part  A  or  part  E  of  this  title,  or  under  title 
XIX,  determines  that  it  is  against  the  best 
interests  of  the  child  to  do  so.  in  the  caae  of 
a  child  with  resi)ect  to  whom  an  assignment 
under  section  402(a)(26)  or  471(a)(17),  or  under 
section  1912,  respectively,  is  in  effect,  or  (ii) 
the  agency  that  has  made  such  referral  so 
determines  pursuant  to  standards  applicable 
to  the  Federal  or  Federally-assisted  program 
involved;". 

(b)(1)  Section  464(a)(2)(A)  of  that  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "which  such  State 
has  agreed  to  collect  under  section  454(6)" 
and  inserting  Instead  ",  other  than  support 
described  in  paragraph  (1).  which  such  State 
has  undertaken  to  collect  under  section 
454(4)  or  454(6)". 

(2)  Section  466(a)(3)(B)  of  that  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "overdue  support 
which  a  State  has  agreed  to  collect  under 
section  454(6)"  and  inserting  instead  "any 
other  overdue  support  which  a  State  has  un- 
dertaken to  collect  under  section  454(4)  or 
454(6)". 

EFFECTIVE  DATE 

Sec  1107.  The  amendments  made  by  this 
title  shall  be  effective  with  respect  to  fiscal 
years  beginning  after  September  30.  1992. 
TITLE    XII— INCENTIVES    FOR    FAMILIES 
WITH  ABSENT  PARENTS  TO  COOPERATE 
WITH  STATE  AGENCIES  UNDER  THE  SO- 
CIAL    SECURITY     ACT     IN     SECURING 
CHILD  SUPPORT  FOR  DEPENDENTS 
SEC.    1201.    Section   3(b)(4)   of   the   United 
States  Housing  Act  of  1937  is  amended  by 
read  as  follows: 

"(4)  The  term  'income'  means  Income  from 
all  sources  of  each  member  of  the  household, 
as  determined  in  accordance  with  criteria 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  in  consultation 
with  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Including 
spousal  support  Imputed  to  the  family  in  the 
following  situation.  In  accordance  with  regu- 
lations Issued  by  the  Secretary,  a  family 
that  has  a  member  residing  in  the  household 
(Other  than  the  head  of  the  household  or  his 
or  her  spouse)  who  is  under  18  years  of  age  or 
who  is  18  years  of  age  or  older  and  is  disabled 
or  handicapped  or  a  full-time  student  and 
whose  parent  Is  absent  may  have  spousal 
support  imputed  to  it.  The  amount  imputed 
would  be  the  amount  of  the  established 
spousal  support  obligation,  but  no  more  than 
$550  a  year.  Spousal  support  may  be  Imputed 
only  where  there  is  an  established  support 
obligation  for  child  support  and  spousal  sup- 
port payable  to  the  parent  residing  in  the 
household  and  the  family  has  failed,  without 
good  cause,  to  cooperate  in  securing  spousal 
support  with  the  State  agency  administering 


the  program  under  part  D  of  title  IV  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  for  the  collection  of 
child  and  spousal  support.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  imputation  of  spousal  support  de- 
scribed above,  any  amounts  not  actually  re- 
ceived by  the  family  may  not  be  considered 
as  income  Under  this  paragraph.". 

Sec  1202.  Section  3(b)(5)(A)  of  the  United 
States  Housing  Act  of  1937  is  amended  by— 

(1)  inserting  immediately  after  "student" 
the  following:  ",  except  that,  in  accordance 
with  regulations  Issued  by  the  Secretary,  a 
family  with  an  absent  parent  may  be  ineli- 
gible for  this  exclusion  if  the  family  has 
failed,  without  good  cause,  to  cooperate  in 
securing  support  for  the  dependent  member 
of  the  family  with  the  State  agency  admin- 
istering the  program  under  part  D  of  title  IV 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  for  the  collection 
of  child  and  spousal  support";  and 

(2)  inserting  immediately  after  "hU"  the 
following:  "or  her". 

Sec  1203.  In  accordance  with  section 
201(b)(2)  of  the  United  States  Housing  Act  of 
1937,  the  amendments  made  by  sections  1201 
and  1202  shall  also  apply  to  public  housing 
developed  or  operated  pursuant  to  a  contract 
between  the  Secretary  and  an  Indian  Hous- 
ing Authority. 
TITLE  Xin— PURPOSES  AND  DURATION  OF 

EMERGENCY  ASSISTANCE   UNDER  THE 

AID    TO    FAMILIES    WITH    DEPENDENT 

CHILDREN  PROGRAM 

PURPOSE  AND  DURATION  OF  EMERGENCY 
ASSISTANCE 

SEC.  1301.  (a)  Section  406(e)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  in  paragraph  (1)  "fur- 
nished for  a  period  not  in  excess  of  30  days  in 
any  12-month  period"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "furnished  with  respect  to  needs  of 
one  period  that  does  not  exceed  30  consecu- 
tive days  in  any  12-month  period",  and 

(2)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (2)  as  para- 
graph (3),  and 

(3)  by  adding  after  paragraph  (1)  the  follow- 
ing new  psLragraph: 

"(2)  Emergency  assistance  under  paragraph 
(1)  may  include  amounts  necessary  to  satisfy 
shelter  and  utility  arrearages  for  no  more 
than  3  months  in  order  to  prevent  evictions 
and  utility  shut-offs.  Emergency  assistance 
may  also  include  amounts  necessary  to  pay 
an  initial  month's  shelter  charges  and  secu- 
rity deposit  necessary  to  secure  permanent 
housing  for  homeless  families.  Any  such 
amounts  must  be  authorized  by  the  State 
agency  during  the  single  30-day  period  re- 
ferred to  in  paragraph  (1).". 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  become  effective  October  1.  1992. 
TITLE    XIV— ENHANCE    INSURANCE    COV- 
ERAGE FOR  CHILDREN  UNDER  THE  AID 
TO  FAMILIES  WITH   DEPENDENT  CHIL- 
DREN PROGRAM 
SEC.  1401.  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  HEALTH  INSUR- 
ANCE COVERAGE  OF  CHILDREN. 

(a)  State  Plan  Requirements.— Section 
1902(a)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
1396a(a))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  the  second  paragraph 
(58)  as  paragraph  (59); 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (59),  as  redesignated,  and  inserting 
instead  ";  and";  and 

(3)  by  adding  below  paragraph  (59)  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraphs: 

"(60)  provide  assurances  satisfactory  to  the 
Secretary  that  the  State  has  in  effect  laws 
applicable  to  health  insurers  and  insurance 
policies  or  programs  subject  to  the  laws  of 
the  State  that^ 

"(A)  require  insurers  to  permit  enrollment 
at  any  time  under  the  health  Insurance  of  a 
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non-custodial   parent,   upon   application   ei- 

auch  parent  or  (where  such  parent 

make  application)  by  the  custodial 

or  the  State  agency  administering: 

under  this  part,  of  any  child  for 

such  non-custodial  parent  is  required 
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in  any  case  where  a  child  is  covered 

the  health  insurance  of  a  non-custo- 

p^nt.  require  insurers,  at  the  option  of 

cu  itodial  parent— 

o  permit  the  custodial  parent  (or  serv- 

pr4vider,  with  the  custodial  parent's  ap- 

to  submit  claims  for  covered  services 

the  approval  of  the  non-custodial 

and 

to  make  payment  on  claims  submit- 
accordance  with  clause  (i)  directly  to 
custodial  parent  or  the  service  provider, 
provide  assurances  satisfactory  to  the 
that  the  State  has  in  effect  laws 
the  State  agency  to  garnish  the 
salary,  or  other  employment  income 
to  withhold  amounts  from  State  tax 
to.  any  person  who — 
is  required  by  court  or  administrative 
to  provide  coverage  of  the  costs  of 
services  to  an  individual  eligible  for 
medicil  assistance  under  this  title, 

•'(B)  has  received  payment  from  a  third 
party  For  the  costs  of  medical  services  to 
such  ii  dividual,  and 

'•(C)  has  not  used  such  payments  to  reim- 
burse, a.8  appropriate,  either  such  individual 
or  the  provider  of  such  services, 
to  the  extent  necessary  to  reimburse  the 
State  gency  for  expenditures  for  such  costs 
under  its  plan  under  this  title,  but  any 
claims  for  current  or  past-due  child  support 
shall  t  Ike  priority  over  any  such  claims  for 
the  coi  ts  of  medical  services. 

(b)  E  fFECTivE  Date.— (1)  In  General.— The 
amend  nents  made  by  subsection  (a)  apply  to 
calend  ir  quarters  beginning  on  or  after  Octo- 
ber 1.  f992,  except  as  provided  in  paragraph 
(2). 

(2) 
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1  IXTENsioN    For   State   Law   amend- 
In  the  case  of  a  State  plan  under  title 
the  Social  Security  Act  which  the 
of  Health  and  Human  Services  de- 
requires  State  legislation  in  order 
plan  to  meet  the  additional  require- 
imposed  by  the  amendments  made  by 
ion  (a),  the  State  plan  shall  not  be  re- 
failing  to  comply  with  the  require- 
3f  such  title  solely  on  the  basis  of  its 
to   meet   these   additional   require- 
before  the  first  day  of  the  first  cal- 
juarter  beginning  after  the  close  of 
regular  session  of  the  State  legisla- 
begins  after  the  date  of  enactment 
Act.  For  purposes  of  the  previous  sen- 
n  the  case  of  a  State  that  has  a  2-year 
,ive  session,  each  year  of  such  session 
deemed  to  be  a  separate  regular  ses- 
the  State  legislature. 

riTLE  XV— CHILD  NUTRITION 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1992 

Sec.  1500.  This  tlOe  may  be  cited  as  the 
'Child  Nutrition  Amendments  of  1992". 

Sal  title  A— Budget-Related  Provisions 
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CASH  SUBSIDY  FOR  REDUCED  PRICE 
MEAdB  IN  THE  NATIONAL  SCHOOL  LUNCH  PRO- 
GRAI 

SEC.  kSOl.  (a)  Section  9(b)(3)  of  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1758(b)(3))  is 
amend  [d  by  deleting  "40"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  th  sreof  •'15". 


(b)  Section  11(a)  of  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1759a(a))  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (2)— 

(A)  by  deleting  "98.75"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  •162.25";  and 

(B)  by  deleting  "40"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ••15":  and 

(2)  in  paragraph  (3)— 

(A)  in  subparagraph  (A)— 

(i)  by  deleting  •'1982"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  ••1993";  and 
(11)  by  deleting  clause  (iv); 

(B)  by  redesignating  subparagraph  (B)  as 
subparagraph  (C);  and 

(C)  by  adding  a  new  subparagraph  (B)  to 
read  as  follows: 

••(B)  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  on  July 
1,  1982,  and  on  each  subsequent  July  1,  an  an- 
nual adjustment  in  the  national  average  pay- 
ment rates  for  supplements  (as  established 
under  section  17(c)  of  this  Act).". 

INCREASED  CASH  SUBSIDIES  FOR  REDUCED  PRICE 
MEALS  IN  THE  SCHOOL  BREAKFAST  PROGRAM 

SEC.  1502.  (a)  Section  4(b)(1)(B)  of  the  Child 
Nutrition  Act  of  1966  (42  U.S.C.  1773(b)(1)(B)) 
is  amended— 

(1)  by  deleting  ••57"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "96.25"; 

(2)  by  deleting  "one-half  of  the  national  av- 
erage payment  for  each  free  breakfast,"  and 
all  that  follows  up  to  the  period  at  the  end  of 
that  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
••10  cents  less  than  the  national  average  pay- 
ment for  each  free  breakfast";  and 

(3)  by  deleting  •'8.25"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  •'13.00 ". 

(b)  Section  4(b)(1)(C)  of  the  Child  Nutrition 
Act  of  1966  (42  U.S.C.  1773(b)(1)(C))  is  amend- 
ed by  deleting  "30"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  •'10". 

(c)  Section  4(b)(2)(B)  of  the  Child  Nutrition 
Act  of  1966  (42  U.S.C.  1773(b)(2)(B))  is  amend- 
ed— 

(1)  by  deleting  '•the  higher  of— (i)  the  na- 
tional average  payment  established  by  the 
Secretary  for  free  breakfasts  plus  10  cents,  or 
(ii)  45  cents"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
•'114.25  cents'";  and 

(2)  by  deleting  "January  1,  1978"  and  all 
that  follows  up  to  the  period  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  •'July  1, 1993". 

(d)  Section  4(b)(2)(C)  of  the  Child  Nutrition 
Act  of  1966  (42  U.S.C.  1773(b)(2)(C))  is  amend- 
ed by  deleting  ••thirty"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ••ten". 

INCREASED  WIC  RESEARCH  FUNDS  TO  STUDY  THE 
EFFECTS  ON  CHILDREN 

Sec.  1503.  Section  17(g)(5)  of  the  Child  Nu- 
trition Act  of  1966  (42  U.S.C.  1786(g)(5))  is 
amended  by  deleting  '•$5,000,000"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  •'$7,000,000". 

Subtitle  B— Effective  Date 

Sec.  1521.  Elxcept  as  otherwise  provided  in 
this  section,  the  provisions  of  this  title  shall 
become  effective  on  July  1,  1992.  The  amend- 
ments made  by  section  1503  of  this  title  shall 
become  effective  on  October  1,  1992. 

TITLE  XVI— SOCIAL  SECURITY  CROSS 
PROGRAM  RECOVERY  AMENDMENTS  OF 
1992 

SEC.  laoi.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  "Social  Se- 
curity Act  Cross  Program  Recovery  Amend- 
ments of  1992". 


SEC  Ifl02.  RECOVERY  OF  SUPPLEMENTAL  SECU- 
RITY INCOME  OVERPAYMENTS 
FROM  SOCIAL  SECURITY  BENEFTTa 

(a)  In  General.— Title  XI  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
of  part  A  a  new  section  as  follows: 

"recovery  of  SSI  overpayments  from 
social  security  benefits 

'•Sec.  1144.  (a)  Whenever  the  Secretary  de- 
termines that  more  than  the  correct  amount 
of  any  payment  has  been  made  to  any  person 
under  the  supplemental  security  income  pro- 
gram authorized  by  title  XVI  of  this  Act 
(which  includes,  for  purposes  of  this  section. 
State  supplementary  payments  which  are 
made  by  the  Secretary  under  an  agreement 
pursuant  to  section  1616(a)  of  this  Act  or  sec- 
tion 212(b)  of  Public  Law  93-66),  and  the  Sec- 
retary is  unable  to  make  proper  adjustment 
or  recovery  of  the  amount  so  incorrectly 
paid  as  provided  in  section  1631(b)  of  this 
Act,  the  Secretary  (notwithstanding  section 
207  of  this  Act)  may  recover  the  amount  in- 
correctly paid  by  decreasing  any  amount 
which  is  payable  under  the  Federal  Old-Age 
and  Survivors  Insurance  program  or  the  Fed- 
eral Disability  Insurance  program  authorized 
by  title  n  of  this  Act  to  that  person  or  his 
estate. 

••(b)  Notwithstanding  sections  1611  (a)  and 
(b)  of  this  Act,  in  any  case  in  which  the  Sec- 
retary takes  action  in  accordance  with  sub- 
section (a)  to  recover  an  overpayment  from 
any  person,  neither  that  person,  nor  any  in- 
dividual whose  eligibility  or  benefit  amount 
is  determined  by  considering  any  part  of 
that  person's  income,  shall,  as  result  of  such 
action — 

••(1)  become  eligible  under  the  program  of 
supplemental  security  income  benefits  under 
title  XVI  of  this  Act,  or 

"(2)  if  such  person  or  individual  is  already 
so  eligible,  become  eligible  for  increased  ben- 
efits thereunder.". 

(b)  Conforming  Changes.- 

(1)  Section  204  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  a  new  subsection  as  fol- 
lows: 

••(f)  For  pajrments  which  are  adjusted  or 
withheld  to  recover  an  overpayment  of  sup- 
plemental security  income  benefits  paid 
under  title  XVI  of  this  Act  (including  SUte 
supplementary  payments  which  were  paid 
under  an  agreement  pursuant  to  section 
1616(a)  of  this  Act  or  section  212(b)  of  Public 
Law  93-66),  see  section  1144.". 

(2)  Section  1631(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  a  new  paragraph  as  fol- 
lows: 

•'(6)  For  the  recovery  of  overpayments  of 
benefits  under  this  title  from  benefits  pay- 
able under  title  II,  see  section  1144.". 

(c)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  take  effect  upon 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  and 
shall  apply  to  overpayments  outstanding  on 
or  after  such  date. 

TITLE  XVII— AMERICA  2000  EXCELLENCE 
IN  EDUCATION  ACT 

SHORT  TITLE 

SEC.  1701.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"AMERICA  2000  Excellence  in  Education 
Act". 

table  OF  CONTENTS 

SEC.  1702.  This  title  is  organized  as  follows: 


Part  A— New  American  Schools 

Part  b— Merit  Schools 

Part  C— Teachers  and  School  Leaders 

Subpart  1— Governors'  Academies  for 

Teachers 

Subpart  2 — Governors'  Academies  for  School 

Leaders 

Subpart  3— Alternative  Certification  of 

Teachers  and  Principals 

Part  D— Educational  Reform  and 

Flexibility 

Subpart  1— Educational  Reform  Through 

Flexibility  and  Accountability 

Subpart  2— Amendments  to  Chapter  2 

Part  E^Parental  Choice  of  Schools 

Subpart  1— Findings 

Subpart  2— Parental  Choice  and  Chapter  1 

Subpart  3— Assistance  for  Parental  Choice 

Programs 

Subpart  4— Parental  Choice  Programs  of 

National  Significance 

Part  f— National  assessment  of 

Educational  Progress 

Part  G— National  Commission  on  Time. 

Study,  Learning,  and  Teaching 

Part  H— Regional  Literacy  Resource 

Centers 

Part  I— General  Provisions 

FINDINGS 

Sec.  1703.  The  Congress  finds  that^ 

(1)  nine  years  after  the  report  of  the  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Elxcellence  in  Edu- 
cation, the  Nation's  schools  have  yet  to  show 
significant  improvement; 

(2)  the  educational  reforms  of  the  1980's 
were  too  slow  and  too  timid;  a  bolder  and 
more  comprehensive  effort  that  involves  the 
citizens  of  every  American  community  is 
needed; 

(3)  the  Federal  Government  should  provide 
start-up  funding  to  communities  across  the 
country  to  create  their  own  high-perform- 
ance New  American  Schools — schools  where 
all  students  meet  new  World  Class  Stand- 
ards; 

(4)  rewards  for  schools  in  which  students 
make  significant  gains  in  learning  can  spur 
improvements  in  all  schools; 

(5)  teachers  and  school  leaders  in  every 
State  should  receive  the  additional  training 
they  need  to  deliver  capable  instruction  in 
the  core  academic  disciplines  and  to  provide 
strong  instructional  leadership  to  their 
schools; 

(6)  new  approaches  to  training  and  certify- 
ing teachers  and  principals  would  expand  the 
pool  of  talent  from  which  schools  draw  pro- 
fessional staff  and  would  enable  talented, 
qualified  individuals  who  do  not  possess  tra- 
ditional credentials  to  enter  teaching  and 
the  principalship; 

(7)  greater  flexibility  and  accountability  at 
the  school  site  can  enable  educators  to  im- 
prove learning  for  all  students; 

(8)  expanding  parental  choice  among 
schools  can  help  all  schools  to  improve; 

(9)  an  expanded  National  Assessment  of 
Educational  Progress  can  be  used  to  provide 
clear  and  comparable  information  on  the 
progress  of  States,  school  districts,  and 
schools  toward  attainment  of  the  National 
Education  Goals; 

(10)  Americans  need  to  know  how  much 
time  their  children  should  spend  learning, 
and  how  that  time  should  be  used,  in  order 
for  those  children  to  develop  the  intellectual 
competencies  necessary  for  a  productive 
workforce  and  an  enlightened  citizenry; 

(11)  better  coordination  of  adult  literacy 
services,  and  access  by  service  providers  to 


information  about  the  best  practices  in  the 
field  of  literacy,  will  assist  the  Nation  in 
meeting  the  goal  that  every  adult  American 
be  literate  by  the  year  2000;  and 

(12)  therefore,  national  progress  toward  at- 
tainment of  the  National  E^ducation  Goals  by 
the  year  2000  can  be  assisted  by  the  Federal 
Government  through  initiatives  that  provide 
funds  for  the  creation  of  the  first  of  a  new 
generation  of  American  schools;  reward 
schools  that  make  demonstrated  progress  to- 
ward attainment  of  the  National  Education 
Goals;  create  academies  for  the  training  of 
teachers  and  school  leaders;  provide  support 
for  development  of  alternative  teacher  and 
school  administrator  certification  programs 
in  the  States;  provide  schools  with  greater 
flexibility  in  exchange  for  accountability  for 
results;  encourage,  test,  and  evaluate  edu- 
cational choice  programs:  expand  the  Na- 
tional Assessment  of  Educational  Progress; 
create  a  National  Commission  on  Time, 
Study,  Learning,  and  Teaching;  and  estab- 
lish Regional  Literacy  Resource  Centers. 
Part  A— New  American  Schools 
statement  of  findings 

Sec.  1711.  The  Congress  finds  that^ 

(1)  many  American  elementary  and  second- 
ary schools— 

(A)  are  structured  according  to  models 
that  are  outmoded  and  ineffective; 

(B)  rely  on  notions  about  pedagogy,  man- 
agement, technology,  staffing,  and  other  re- 
sources that  may  be  outdated  or  insufficient 
for  the  challenges  of  the  next  century;  and 

(C)  are  unsuccessful  at  equipping  the  ma- 
jority of  students  with  the  knowledge  and 
skills  needed  to  succeed  as  citizens  and  in 
the  workplace; 

(2)  new  approaches  to  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary education  are  needed.  Without  major 
reforms  in  elementary  and  secondary 
schools,  the  United  States  will  lose  its  abil- 
ity to  compete  fully  and  successfully  in  the 
world  economy; 

(3)  although  educational  change  must  take 
place  school  by  school,  experience  shows 
that  the  schools,  on  their  own,  will  not  alter 
themselves  radically; 

(4)  there  is  an  appropriate  Federal  role  in 
providing  seed  money  for  the  establishment 
of  new  types  of  schools  in  communities 
across  the  country:  and 

(5)  the  Nation  is  embarking  on  a  major  ef- 
fort to  support  the  invention  of  radically 
better  forms  of  schooling,  and  to  establish  a 
network  of  American  communities  whose 
citizens  are  dedicated  to  the  improvement  of 
education. 

PURPOSE 

Sec.  1712.  (a)  The  purpose  of  this  part  is  to 
support  the  creation  of  new  schools  across 
the  country— schools  that  reflect  the  best 
thinking  about  teaching  and  learning,  em- 
ploy the  highest-quality  instructional  mate- 
rials and  technologies,  and  are  designed  to 
meet  the  National  Education  Goals,  as  well 
as  the  particular  needs  of  their  students  and 
communities. 

(b)  In  order  to  carry  out  this  purpose,  this 
part  authorizes  financial  assistance  for  New 
American  Schools  in  communities  that  have 
been  designated  ••AMERICA  2000  Commu- 
nities". 

allocation  OF  FUNDS 

Sec.  1713.  (a)  From  the  amount  of  funds  ap- 
propriated to  carry  out  this  part  for  fiscal 
years  1992.  1993,  and  1994.  the  SecreUry  shall 
reserve  a  total  of  up  to  $3  million  for  a  na- 
tional program  evaluation. 

(b)(1)  The  Secretary  shall  allocate  the  re- 
maining funds  among  the  several  States  in 
proportion  to  their  respective  numbers  of 


members  of  Congress,  including  Senators, 
Representatives,  and  Delegates.  For  the  pur- 
pose of  this  subsection,  the  Commonwealth 
of  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands  and  Palau 
(until  the  effective  date  of  the  Compact  of 
Free  Association  with  the  Government  of 
Palau)  shall  be  treated  as  if  they  each  had 
one  member  of  Congress. 

(2)  If,  within  any  State,  a  congressional 
district  has  no  community  that  has  been  des- 
ignated an  AMERICA  2000  Community,  or 
there  are  fewer  such  communities  than  mem- 
bers of  Congress  from  such  State,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  proportionately  reduce  such 
State's  allocation  under  paragraph  (1),  and 
shall  proportionately  increase  the  allocation 
of  all  other  States. 

STATE  APPLICA-nONS 

Sec.  1714.  In  order  for  a  State  to  qualify  for 
its  allocation  under  section  1713(b),  the  Gov- 
ernor shall  submit  an  application  at  such 
time  as  the  Secretary  may  determine,  in- 
cluding— 

(1)  a  description  of  the  process  the  Gov- 
ernor has  used,  in  accordance  with  section 
1715,  to  nominate  communities  to  create  New 
American  Schools; 

(2)  a  list  of  the  communities  nominated  by 
the  Governor,  and  the  name  of  the  agency, 
institution,  or  organization  designated  by 
the  Governor  to  receive  a  New  American 
School  grant  on  behalf  of  each  such  commu- 
nity; 

(3)  copies  of  the  plans,  prepared  by  each 
community  nominated  by  the  Governor  for 
funding  under  this  part,  for  establishing  and 
operating  a  New  American  School,  including, 
as  necessary,  a  description  of  the  steps  to  be 
taken  to  obtain  recogrnition  or  accreditation 
from  the  State; 

(4)  an  identification  of  non-Federal  re- 
sources that  will  be  available  to  establish 
and  operate  each  New  American  School  in 
the  State;  and 

(5)  such  other  information  as  the  Secretary 
may  require. 

SELECTION  OF  COMMUNITIES  TO  CREATE  NEW 
AMERICAN  SCHOOLS 

SEC.  1715.  (a)(1)  The  Governor  of  each  SUte 
shall  nominate  communities  within  the 
State  to  create  New  American  Schools. 

(2)  The  Governor  may  nominate  only  com- 
munities that  have  been  previously  des- 
ignated by  the  Governor  as  AMERICA  2000 
Communities,  in  accordance  with  the  Presi- 
dent's AMERICA  2000  initiative. 

(b)  In  carrying  out  subsection  (a),  each 
Governor  shall  nominate — 

(1)  at  least  as  many  communities  as  there 
are  members  in  the  State's  congressional 
delegation;  and 

(2)  at  least  one  community  in  each  con- 
gressional district  in  the  State. 

(c)(1)  E^ch  Governor  shall  nominate  com- 
munities on  the  basis  of  criteria  established 
by  the  Secretary,  based  on  the  advice  of  the 
panel  of  experts  established  under  section 
1717,  including,  at  a  minimum— 

(A)  the  level  of  commitment  and  activity 
displayed  by  the  community  through  its  par- 
ticipation in  the  AMERICA  2000  Commu- 
nities initiative; 

(B)  the  need  for  new  and  innovative  edu- 
cational programs  in  the  schools  of  the  com- 
munity; and 

(C)  the  quality  of  the  application  submit- 
ted by  the  applicant  to  the  Governor. 

(d)(1)  The  Secretary,  with  the  advice  of  the 
panel  of  experts  established  under  section 
1717,  shall  approve  some  or  all  of  the  commu- 
nities nominated  by  each  Governor,  and  the 
agencies,  institutions,  and  organizations  des- 
ignated  by   the   Governor   to   receive   New 
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Americ  in  School  grants  on  behalf  of  those 
commu  iltles,  based  on  the  Secretary's  deter- 
minati(  n  that  such  approval  would  be  fully 
consistent  with  the  purpose  and  requlre- 
this  part. 

Secretary  shall  ensure  that — 
the  extent  consistent  with  para- 
),  a  New  American  School  is  created 
congressional  district  and  that  the 
of  such  schools  created  in  each  State 
equal  to  the  number  of  members 
^tate's  congressional  delegation:  and 
C(  mmunlties  with  high  concentrations 
child  ren  Trom  low-income  families  in  each 
rpceive  an  equitable  share  of  awards 
part. 
Governor  may  nominate  other  com- 
or  recipients  if— 

Secretary  does  not  approve  one  or 
the  Governor's  nominees; 
approved  community  or  recipient 
wlthdr^s  from  the  program;  or 

Secretary  determines  that  the  com- 

or  recipient  is  unable  successfully  to 

its  project  or  is  not  making  ade- 

p^ogress  in  carrying  out  such  project. 

OF  AWARDS,  OPERATION  OF  SCHOOLS, 
AND  USES  OF  FUNDS 

716.  (a)(1)  The  Secretary  shall  make 
or  New  American  Schools  to  agen- 
or^anizations.  and  institutions  selected 
i  ecretary  under  section  1715(d). 

Secretary,  after  consultation  with 

shall    determine    the    total 

of  each  award  under  this  part,  ex- 
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Secretary  shall  consider  the  ex- 

tudent  enrollment  in  the  New  Amer- 

Sc:  lool  in  setting  such  amount. 

establishing  a  New  American  School, 
graf  tee  is  encouraged  to  adapt  and  im- 
one  or  more  New  American  School 
developed  by  research  and  develop- 
ttams  funded  by  the  New  American 
Schools  Development  Corporation. 

(c)(1)  J'unds  made  available  under  this  part 
may  be  used  only  to  meet  the  special  start- 
up cosb  associated  with  the  creation  and  es- 
tablish! lent  of  a  New  American  School,  in- 
cluding 

(A)  pi  inning,  curriculum  development,  and 
curricu!  um  adaptation; 

tl  aining  of  teachers,   administrators, 
oth  ;r  staff,  as  well  as  parents  and  mem- 
he  community  who  are  involved  with 


of  equipment  and  materials; 
renovation  and  remodeling  of  fa- 
and 
olftaining  the  assistance  of  outside  ex- 
cluding one  or  more  of  the  teams  de- 
in   subsection   (b).   to   assist   it  in 
and  implementing  one  or  more  of 
gns  developed  by  such  teams  to  the 
if    the    individual    community    and 
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funds  may  not  be  used  for  Con- 
or for  the  grantee's  general  admin- 
expenses. 

New  American  School  shall  have 

State  recognition  or  accreditation, 

and  be  fully  operating  by  the 

1996-1997  school  year. 

ECRET ART'S  PANEL  OF  EXPERTS 

717.  Within  90  days  of  enactment  of 

the  Secretary  shall  convene  an  ex- 

of  educators,  representatives  of 

business,  and  public  representatives 

on  the  administration  of  the  pro- 

thorlzed  by  this  part,  including— 

criteria  to  be  used  to  nominate 

commujiities  for  New  American  Schools;  and 
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(2)  the  approval  of  communities  nominated 
by  Governors  to  establish  and  operate  New 
American  Schools,  and  of  the  agencies,  insti- 
tutions, and  organizations  to  receive  grants 
for  those  schools. 

NATIONAL  EVALUATION 

SEC  1718.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  use  the 
funds  reserved  under  section  1713(a)  to  con- 
duct a  national  evaluation  of  the  impact  of 
the  New  American  Schools  program  on 
schools  and  communities,  and  on  education 
generally. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  submit  such  in- 
terim evaluation  reports  to  the  President 
and  the  Congress  as  may  be  appropriate,  and 
shall  submit  a  final  report  by  September  30. 
1998. 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  1719.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
this  part,  there  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated S180  million  for  fiscal  year  1992.  $180 
million  for  fiscal  year  1993.  and  $185  million 
for  fiscal  year  1994.  Such  sums  shall  remain 
available  for  obligation  by  the  Secretary  for 
two  fiscal  years  beyond  the  fiscal  year  for 
which  they  are  appropriated. 

DEFINITION 

Sec.  1720.  For  the  purpose  of  this  part,  the 
term  "community"  means— 

(1)  a  unit  of  general  purjwse  local  govern- 
ment, such  as  a  city,  township,  or  village; 

(2)  a  geographically  distinct  area,  such  as  a 
school  district,  school  attendance  area, 
ward,  precinct,  or  neighborhood;  or 

(3)  an  identifiable  group  of  individuals, 
such  as  the  members  of  a  service  organiza- 
tion, who  generally  reside  in  a  particular  ge- 
ographic area. 

PART  B— MERIT  SCH(X)LS 
FINDINGS  AND  PURPOSE 

Sec.  1721.  (a)  Findings.— The  Congress  finds 
that^ 

(1)  all  elementary  and  secondary  schools  in 
the  United  States  should  seek  to  attain  the 
National  Eklucation  Goals  by  the  year  2000; 

(2)  achievable  standards  of  excellence  can 
and  should  be  set  for  all  students  and  for  all 
schools; 

(3)  schools'  progress  in  meeting  those 
standards  should  be  measured  and  made  pub- 
lic; 

(4)  financial  incentives  can  spur  schools  to 
rise  to  the  challenge  of  meeting  those  stand- 
ards; and 

(5)  demonstrated  school-wide  progress  in 
achieving  excellence,  particularly  in  mathe- 
matics and  science,  deserves  reward  and  rec- 
ognition. 

(b)  Purpose.— The  purpose  of  this  part  is  to 
recognize  and  reward  public  and  private  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools  (including 
their  faculty)  that  make  documented 
progress  in  attaining  the  National  Education 
Goals,  particularly  the  goal  of  increasing 
students'  mastery  of  the  core  academic  sub- 
jects. 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  1722.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
this  part,  there  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated $100,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1992  and 
such  sums  as  may  be  needed  for  each  of  the 
four  succeeding  fiscal  years.  Such  sums  shall 
remain  available  for  obligation  by  the  Sec- 
retary for  two  fiscal  years  beyond  the  fiscal 
year  for  which  they  are  appropriated. 

allocation  of  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  1723.  (a)  Reservations.— From  the 
amount  appropriated  under  section  1722  for 
any  fiscal  year,  the  Secretary  may  reserve — 

(1)  up  to  one  quarter  of  1  percent  for  grants 
to  Guam,  American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Is- 


lands, the  Commonwealth  of  the  Northern 
Mariana  Islands,  and  Palau  (until  the  effec- 
tive date  of  the  Compact  of  Free  Association 
with  the  Government  of  Palau)  for  activities 
under  this  part;  and 

(2)  up  to  two  percent  for  evaluations  and 
dissemination. 

(b)  Allocation  among  States.— (D  The 
amount  remaining  after  any  reservation  of 
funds  under  subsection  (a)  shall  be  allocated 
among  the  States  on  the  same  basis  as  funds 
were  allocated  among  such  States  under  sec- 
tions 1005  and  1006  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  for  the  pre- 
ceding fiscal  year. 

(2)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  "State"  means  each  of  the  50  States, 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico. 

state  applications 

Sec.  1724.  (a)  Applications.— The  Governor 
of  each  State  that  wishes  to  receive  a  grant 
under  this  part  shall  submit  to  the  Secretary 
an  application  for  a  three-year  period,  which 
may  be  followed  by  an  application  for  the 
succeeding  two  years,  at  such  time  and  in 
such  manner  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe. 

(b)  Application  Contents.— Each  State  ap- 
plication shall  contain— 

(1)  the  criteria  the  Governor  will  use  to  se- 
lect Merit  Schools  under  section  1727; 

(2)  the  criteria  the  Governor  will  use  to  de- 
termine the  amount  of  awards; 

(3)  an  assurance  that  the  State  will  carry 
out  this  part  in  accordance  with  the  require- 
ments of  this  title  and  other  applicable  legal 
requirements;  and 

(4)  other  information  the  Secretary  may 
require. 

(c)  GEPA  Provisions  Inapplicable.— Sec- 
tions 435  and  436  of  the  General  Education 
Provisions  Act,  except  to  the  extent  that 
such  sections  relate  to  fiscal  control  and 
fund  accounting  procedures,  shall  not  apply 
to  this  part. 

state  use  of  funds 

Sec.  1725.  (a)  Administration.— Each  State 
may  use  up  to  five  percent  of  its  annual  allo- 
cation for  the  administrative  costs  of  carry- 
ing out  this  part. 

(b)  Mertt  Sch(X)l  Awards.— (1)  Each  State 
shall  use  at  least  95  percent  of  its  annual  al- 
location for  Merit  School  awards  made  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  1727,  except  that  the 
Governor  may,  by  so  notifying  the  Sec- 
retary, designate  part  or  all  of  such  amount 
to  remain  available  to  make  such  awards  for 
two  additional  years. 

(2)  Of  the  amount  used  for  Merit  School 
awards,  the  Governor  shall  use  at  least  20 
percent  for  awards  to  schools  that  dem- 
onstrate exceptional  progress  in  improving 
students'  performance  in  mathematics  and 
science,  in  addition  to  meeting  the  national 
and  State  criteria  under  sections  1727  (b)  and 
(c). 

STATE  activities  AND  RESPONSIBILITIES 

Sec.  1726.  (a)  State  Review  Panel.— (l) 
Each  Governor  shall  establish  a  State  review 
panel  to  assist  in  the  selection  of  Merit 
Schools. 

(2)  The  State  review  panel  shall  be  broadly 
representative  of  the  following  interests  in 
the  State— 

(A)  public  and  private  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary school  teachers  and  administrators; 

(B)  college  and  university  faculty  and  ad- 
ministrators; 

(C)  parents; 

(D)  students; 

(E)  State  and  local  boards  of  education; 

(F)  State  and  local  governments; 

(G)  labor; 


(H)  business;  and 

(1)  the  general  public. 

(b)  Annual  Reports  to  the  Secretary.— 
(1)  Within  60  days  of  the  end  of  each  fiscal 
year,  each  Governor  shall  submit  a  report  to 
the  Secretary  that— 

(A)  identifies  the  schools  chosen  as  Merit 
Schools; 

(B)  states  the  reasons  for  their  selection; 
and 

(C)  states  the  amount  of  the  award  to  each 
school. 

(2)  Beginning  with  the  second  year  for 
which  any  State  makes  awards  under  this 
part,  the  Governor's  annual  report  shall  also 
include  a  brief  description  of  how  schools  se- 
lected in  the  previous  year  used  their 
awards. 

selection  of  MERrr  schools 
Sec.  1727.  (a)  Eligible  Schools.— (1)  A  Gov- 
ernor may  designate  as  Merit  Schools  public 
or  private  elementary  or  secondary  schools 
in  the  State  that  have  been  nominated 
through  procedures  established  by  the  Gov- 
ernor. 

(2)  In  selecting  Merit  Schools,  the  Gov- 
ernor shall  apply  the  selection  criteria  de- 
scribed in  subsections  (b)  and  (c)  uniformly 
to  public  and  private  schools. 

(b)  National  Criteria.— Each  school  se- 
lected through  the  nomination  procedure  es- 
tablished by  the  Governor  under  subsection 
(a)  shall  have — 

(1)  demonstrated  progress  over  a  period  of 
at  least  three  years  in  significantly  increas- 
ing the  number  or  percentage  of  students 
who  meet  the  National  Education  Goal  of 
leaving  grades  four,  eight,  and  twelve,  as  ap- 
plicable, having  demonstrated  competency 
in  challenging  subject  matter,  including 
English,  mathematics,  science,  history,  and 
geography; 

(2)  utilized  objective  measures  of  progress 
over  the  period  that  are  established  by  the 
State  in  its  plan  and  approved  by  the  Sec- 
retary; and 

(3)  made  public  an  annual  "report  card", 
which  includes  information  about  the 
progress  the  school  is  making  toward 
achievement  of  relevant  aspects  of  the  Na- 
tional Education  Goals. 

(c)  State  Crfteria.— (l)  In  selecting  Merit 
Schools,  each  Governor  may  use  selection 
criteria  In  addition  to  those  set  out  in  sub- 
section (b). 

(2)  In  setting  these  additional  criteria,  the 
Governor— 

(A)  may  include  other  aspects  of  edu- 
cational performance,  including  the  school's 
progress  in  attaining  the  other  National 
Education  Goals; 

(B)  shall  take  into  account  differences  in 
the  composition  of  the  student  body  of  dif- 
ferent schools; 

(C)  shall  give  special  consideration  to 
schools  with  substantial  numbers  or  propor- 
tions of  children  from  low-income  families; 
and 

(D)  may  set  different  criteria  for  awards 
for  achievement  in  different  grade  levels. 

(3)  Elach  (Jovernor  shall  develop  State  cri- 
teria for  selecting  schools  to  receive  awards 
under  section  1725(b)(2)  for  outstanding 
progress  in  student  achievement  in  mathe- 
matics and  science. 

(4)  In  applying  the  criteria  to  a  school  in 
which  a  program  is  conducted  under  part  A 
of  chapter  1  of  title  I  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965,  the  Gov- 
ernor shall  consider  the  desired  outcomes 
identified  for  children  in  the  application  sub- 
mitted under  section  1012(b)  of  such  Act  by 
the  local  educational  agency  operating  the 
school.  No  school  that  has  received  sissist- 


ance  under  section  1021(b)  of  such  Act  for  all 
of  the  years  covered  by  a  Merit  Schools 
Award  competition  shall  be  eligible  for  a 
Merit  School  Award. 

(5)  In  selecting  Merit  Schools  and  in  set- 
ting the  amount  of  their  awards,  the  Gov- 
ernor may  not  consider  a  school's  planned 
use  of  a  Merit  School  award,  if  it  is  other- 
wise permitted  by  law. 

(d)  Amount  of  Award.— Each  CJovernor 
shall  establish  criteria,  subject  to  subsection 
(c)(5).  for  determining  the  amount  of  Merit 
School  awards.  Such  criteria  shall  include 
criteria  relating  to  the  school  size  and  the 
economic  circumstances  of  the  student  body. 

(e)  Bypass.— If  a  SUte  is  either  prohibited 
by  State  law  from  providing  funds  made 
available  under  this  part  to  private  schools, 
or  is  unwilling  to  do  so,  the  Governor  shall 
notify  the  Secretary  of  such  prohibition  or 
unwillingness,  as  well  as  the  private  schools 
the  Governor  has  designated  as  Merit 
Schools  and  the  amount  of  their  awards.  The 
Secretary  shall  then  provide  those  funds, 
from  the  State's  allocation  under  this  part, 
to  the  designated  private  schools,  through 
such  arrangements  as  the  Secretary  finds 
suitable.  The  Secretary  shall  also  withhold 
from  the  State's  allocation  under  this  part 
the  administrative  costs  of  making  such  ar- 
rangements. 

use  of  funds  by  MERrr  schools 
Sec.  1728.  A  Merit  School  shall  use  its 
Merit  School  award  for  activities,  otherwise 
permitted  by  law,  that  further  the  edu- 
cational program  of  the  school.  Such  activi- 
ties may  include,  but  are  not  limited  to— 

(1)  development,  implementation,  or  ex- 
pansion of  special  programs,  such  as  those 
focused  on:  dropout  prevention  or  reentry, 
student  transition  to  college  or  employment, 
preschool  children,  remedial  services,  or  gift- 
ed and  talented  students; 

(2)  the  purchase  or  lease  of  computers, 
telecommunications  equipment,  scientific 
instruments,  instructional  materials,  library 
books,  and  other  equipment  and  materials, 
except  that  a  public  agency  shall  have  title 
to.  and  exercise  administrative  control  of, 
all  such  equipment  and  materials; 

(3)  bonus  payments  for  faculty  and  admin- 
istrators: 

(4)  college  scholarships  for  secondary 
school  students: 

(5)  parental  involvement  activities; 

(6)  community  outreach  activities;  and 

(7)  helping  other  schools  replicate  its  suc- 
cess. 

PROHIBmON  ON  state  OR  LOCAL  REDUCTION  OF 
OTHER  assistance 

Sec.  1729.  No  Federal,  State,  or  local  agen- 
cy may,  in  any  year,  take  a  Merit  School 
award  into  account  in  determining  whether 
to  award  any  other  assistance  from  Federal, 
State,  or  local  resources,  or  in  determining 
the  amount  of  such  assistance,  to  either  the 
Merit  School  itself  or  the  local  educational 
agency,  if  any,  that  operates  the  school. 
PART  C— TEACHERS  AND  SCH(X)L 

LEADERS 

Subpart  1 — Governors'  Academies  for 

Teachers 

STATEMENT  OF  FINDINGS 

Sec.  1731.  The  Congress  finds  as  follows: 

(1)  Reform  and  restructuring  of  American 
education,  and  the  Nation's  ability  to  attain 
the  National  Education  Goals,  depend  heav- 
ily on  the  quality  of  teaching  in  elementary 
and  secondary  schools,  particularly  in  the 
core  academic  disciplines  of  English,  mathe- 
matics, science,  history,  and  geography. 

(2)  Experienced  teachers  need  access  to 
training  of  exceptional  quality  to  keep  cur- 


rent in  the  core  academic  disciplines,  par- 
ticipate successfully  in  curriculum  develop- 
ment, and  act  as  master  teachers. 

(3)  Governors'  efforts  to  reform  elementary 
and  secondary  education  in  the  States 
should  include  a  focus  on  ensuring  that 
teachers  have  a  firm  grasp  of,  and  keep  cur- 
rent in,  the  core  academic  disciplines. 

(4)  CJovemors'  Academies  for  Teachers  can 
be  a  principal  vehicle  for  providing  the  kind 
of  high-level,  intensive  training  essential  to 
education  reform  and  accomplishment  of  the 
National  Education  Goals. 

(5)  Excellent  teachers  in  the  academic  sub- 
jects deserve  public  recognition  and  appro- 
priate financial  rewards  in  return  for  their 
efforts. 

PURPOSE 

Sec.  1731A.  The  purposes  of  this  subpart 
are — 

(1)  to  build  the  highest  quality  teaching 
force  for  the  Nation's  schools,  by  providing 
start-up  funds  for  Governors'  Academies  that 
teachers  from  public  and  private  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  may  attend  to  obtain 
advanced  instruction  focusing  on  the  core 
academic  disciplines;  and 

(2)  to  establish  awards  for  outstanding 
teachers  in  the  academic  subjects  covered  by 
those  Academies. 

PROGRAM  AUTHORIZED;  ALLOCATION  OF 
APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  1731B.  (a)(1)  From  f^mds  appropriated 
under  section  1731G  (a)  and  (b),  the  Secretary 
shall  make  a  one-time,  five-year  grant  to 
each  State,  in  accordance  with  this  subpart, 
to  establish  and  operate  Governors'  Acad- 
emies for  Teachers  and  to  recognize  out- 
standing teachers. 

(2)  The  Governor  of  each  State  shall  use 
the  State's  grant  to  make  competitive 
awards  to  the  State  educational  agency, 
local  educational  agencies,  institutions  of 
higher  education,  other  public  and  private 
agencies  and  organizations,  or  consortia  of 
such  agencies,  institutions,  and  organiza- 
tions, to  establish  and  operate  Governors' 
Academies  for  Teachers. 

(3)  Such  Academies  may  be  operated  in  co- 
operation or  consortium  with  those  of  other 
SUtes. 

(b)(1)  From  the  funds  appropriated  for  this 
subpart  for  any  fiscal  year,  the  Secretary- 

(A)  may  reserve  up  to  $500,000  for  evalua- 
tions of,  and  dissemination  of  information 
about,  activities  conducted  under  this  sub- 
part; and 

(B)  shall  reserve  up  to  $175,000  for  Guam, 
American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  the 
Commonwealth  of  the  Northern  Mariana  Is- 
lands, and  Palau  (until  the  effective  date  of 
the  Compact  of  Free  Association  with  the 
Government  of  Palau),  to  be  expended  in 
such  manner  as  the  Secretary  determines 
will  best  meet  the  purpose  of  this  subpart. 

(2)  The  Secretary  shall  proportionately  al- 
locate the  remainder  of  such  funds  to  each  of 
the  50  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
Puerto  Rico,  on  the  basis  of  the  full-time 
equivalent  number  of  public  elementary  and 
secondary  school  teachers  in  the  most  recent 
year  for  which  satisfactory  data  are  avail- 
able. 

(3)  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  any 
amount  of  a  State's  allotment  for  any  fiscal 
year  under  paragraph  (2)  will  not  be  needed 
for  such  fiscal  year  by  the  State,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  reallot  such  amount  to  other 
States  that  need  additional  funds,  in  such 
manner  as  the  Secretary  determines  is  ap- 
propriate. 

STATE  APPUCATION 

Sec.  1731C.  (a)  The  Governor  of  each  State 
wishing  to  receive  a  grant  under  this  subpart 
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such  application  shall  include— 
description   of  how   the  Governors' 
es  planned  for  the  State  will  relate 
(Jovemor's  overall  plan  for  the  reform 
and  secondary  education  and 
of  the  National   Eklucation 
the  State,  including:,  in  particular, 
improvAnent  of  education  in  the  core  aca- 
s ibjects; 

(fescription  of  the  competitive  process 

will  use  to  select  applicants  to 

the  Governors'  Academies  for  Teach- 

State; 
assurance  that  a  separate  Academy 
established  in  each  of  the  five  core 
c    subjects    (English,    mathematics, 
history,  and  geography),  unless  the 
determines  that  it  would  be  inefll- 
use  funds  in  this  manner  and  the  ap- 
loli  describes  the  Governor's  reasons 
est  blishing   Academies    that   focus   on 
tl  m  one  subject.  Nothing  in  this  para- 
I  rohibits   the  same  agency,   institu- 
organization  from  operating  more 
Academy; 
lescription  of  how  Academy  partici- 
11  be  selected: 
(Ascription  of  how  the  State  will  mon- 
implementation  of  Governors'  Acad- 
Teacbers,  including  the  awards  to 
under  section  1731D(d),  and  the  per- 
of  teachers  who  have  been  trained 
Academies,  and  an  assurance  that  it 
with  reasonable  requests  of  the 
y  for  information  on  these  matters; 
(^cription  of  how  the  State  will  meet 
-sharing    requirements    of   section 
how  the  State  will  continue  to  op- 
Academies  when  Federal  assistance 
iger  available;  and 

other  assurances  and  information 
*cretary  may  require. 


fnr 


cor iply 


cost 
aid; 

tllB 
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AUTHORIZED  ACTIVITIES 


731D.  (a)  Each  Governor's  Academy 
assisted    under    this    subpart 
a  program  of  intensive  instruc- 
the  summer  or  the  school  year, 
on  the  core  academic  disciplines  of 
mathematics,  science,  history,  and 
geograiAiy.    Such   instruction   shall   be   pro- 
V    current  elementary  and  secondary 
t  sachers. 

instruction  provided  by  each  such 
shall  include— 
rehewal  and  enhancement  of  partici- 
l|nowledge  of  one  of  the  five  core  aca- 
sciplines  described  in  subsection  (a), 
5  provided  in  section  1731tb)(3); 
teaching  skills  and  strategies  needed  to 
Lcademic  subject  matter  to  students, 
students  who  are  economically  dis- 
limited  English   proficient,   or 
disabilities,  and  other  students  from  di- 
bi  ckgrounds; 

the  Academy's  discretion,  the  use  of 

technologies    in    teaching    the 

acidemic  disciplines; 

trs  ining  needed  to  become  a  lead  teach- 

naster  teacher  in  a  core  subject,  con- 

»ith  State  policies  on  teacher  career 


needed  to  participate  in  cur- 
development  in  a  core  subject;  and 
in  the  development  and  use  of 
assessnlent  tools. 

Ea  :h  Academy  assisted  under  this  sub- 

stpill    carry    out   activities   consistent 

purpose  of  this  subpart,  which  may 


(1)  review  of  existing  teacher  enhancement 
programs  to  identify  the  most  promising  ap- 
proaches; 

(2)  development  of  a  curriculum  for  use  by 
the  Academy; 

(3)  recruitment  of  teachers  within  the 
State  to  participate  in  the  Academy's  pro- 
gram, including,  on  a  nondiscriminatory 
basis,  recruitment  of— 

(A)  minority  group  members; 

(B)  individuals  with  disabilities; 

(C)  individuals  ft'om  areas  with  high  num- 
bers or  concentrations  of  disadvantaged  stu- 
dents; and 

(D)  other  teachers  who  have  a  potential  for 
leadership; 

(4)  follow-up  activities  for  previous  partici- 
pants; 

(5)  dissemination  of  information  about  the 
Academy,  including  the  training  curricula 
developed;  and 

(6)  evaluation  of  the  impact  of  the  Acad- 
emy on  the  teaching  practices  of  partici- 
pants, and  other  evaluation  activities  de- 
signed to  strengthen  the  Academy's  pro- 
gram. 

(d)(1)  The  Governor  shall  allocate  to  the 
Academies,  in  the  same  proportion  as  funds 
appropriated  under  section  1731G(a)  are  dis- 
tributed to  those  Academies,  the  State's  al- 
location under  section  1731G(b).  EUich  Acad- 
emy shall  use  such  allocation  for  a  program 
of  cash  awards  and  recognition  to  outstand- 
ing teachers  in  the  core  academic  subject  or 
subjects  covered  by  the  program  of  the  Acad- 
emy. 

(2)  Academies  shall  select  teachers  to  re- 
ceive awards  from  nominations  received 
from  local  educational  agencies,  public  and 
private  schools,  teachers,  associations  of 
teachers,  parents,  associations  of  parents 
and  teachers,  businesses,  business  groups, 
and  student  groups. 

(3)  Any  full-time  public  or  private  elemen- 
tary or  secondary  school  teachers  of  a  core 
academic  subject,  including  an  elementary 
school  teacher  of  the  general  curriculum, 
shall  be  eligible  to  receive  an  award  under 
this  subpart. 

(4)  The  Academy  shall  select  award  recipi- 
ents in  accordance  with  criteria  developed 
by  the  Academy  and  approved  by  the  Gov- 
ernor. The  selection  criteria  may  take  into 
account,  but  are  not  limited  to,  teacher's 
success  in— 

(A)  educating  disadvantaged  children,  chil- 
dren with  disabilities,  children  of  limited 
English  proficiency,  or  homeless  children,  as 
well  as  the  children  of  migrant  agricultural 
workers,  in  a  core  academic  subject; 

(B)  educating  gifted  and  talented  students 
in  a  core  academic  subject; 

(C)  encouraging  students  to  enroll,  and 
succeed,  in  advanced  classes  in  a  core  aca- 
demic subject; 

(D)  teaching  a  core  academic  subject  suc- 
cessfully in  schools  educating  large  numbers 
of  disadvantaged  students,  including  schools 
in  low-income  inner-city  or  rural  areas; 

(E)  introducing  a  new  curriculum  in  a  core 
academic  subject  into  a  school  or  strength- 
ening an  established  curriculum:  or 

(F)  acting  as  a  "master  teacher"  in  a  core 
academic  subject. 

(5)  The  amount  of  a  teacher's  award  under 
this  subsection  shall  not  exceed  $5,(XX)  and 
shall  be  available  for  any  purpose  the  recipi- 
ent chooses. 

USE  OF  FUNDS 

Sec.  1731E.  Each  recipient  of  funds  appro- 
priated under  section  1731G(a)  shall  use  those 
funds  to  meet  the  reasonable  start-up  and 
initial  operating  costs  of  carrying  out  the 
activities    described    in    section    1731D    (a) 


through  (c),  which  may  include  stipends  and 
travel  and  living  expenses  for  teachers  who 
participate  in  the  Academy's  program  if  no 
other  funds  are  available  to  pay  those  costa. 

COST-SHARING 

Sec.  1731  F.  Funds  received  under  section 
1731G(a)  may  be  used  to  pay  up  to  75  percent 
of  the  cost  of  a  Governor's  Academy  for 
Teachers  in  the  first  year,  65  percent  of  such 
cost  in  the  second  year,  55  percent  in  the 
third  year,  45  percent  in  the  fourth  year,  and 
35  percent  in  the  fifth  year.  The  remaining 
share  shall  be  provided  from  non-Federal 
sources,  and  may  include  in-kind  contribu- 
tions, fairly  valued. 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  1731G.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  this  subpart,  except  for  section  1731D(d), 
there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$62,400,000  for  fiscal  year  1992,  $54,170,000  for 
fiscal  year  1993,  $45,940,000  for  fiscal  year 
1994,  $37,710,000  for  fiscal  year  1995,  and 
$29,480,000  for  fiscal  year  1996. 

(b)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  section 
1731D(d),  there  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated $7,600,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
1992  through  1996. 

Subpart  2 — Governors'  Academies  for  School 
Leaders 

STATEMENT  OF  FINDINGS 

Sec.  1732.  The  Congress  finds  as  follows: 

(1)  The  role  of  the  school  principal  and 
other  school  leaders  is  central  to  school  per- 
formance, school  reform,  and  achievement  of 
the  National  Education  Goals. 

(2)  School  restructuring  intensifies  the 
need  for  effective  school  leadership  as  it  lo- 
cates greater  authority  and  responsibility  at 
the  school  building  level.  In  this  context, 
principals  and  other  administrators  need  to 
cultivate  strong  colleglal  relationships 
among  teachers  and  staff  and  effectively  in- 
volve parents. 

(3)  School  leaders  must  be  well  versed  in 
the  core  academic  disciplines,  must  provide 
instructional  leadership  to  the  teachers  in 
their  schools,  and  must  be  able  to  coordinate 
school  services  with  those  of  social  service 
agencies  and  other  organizations,  including 
businesses,  in  the  community  affecting  stu- 
dents and  their  families. 

(4)  Over  the  next  ten  years,  at  least  half  of 
those  individuals  now  serving  as  school  prin- 
cipals will  be  eligible  for  retirement. 

(5)  Governors'  efforts  to  reform  elementary 
and  secondary  education  in  the  States  must 
include  a  focus  on  preparing  a  new  genera- 
tion of  highly  effective  school  leaders. 

(6)  The  pool  of  talent  from  which  to  draw 
school  leaders  can  be  expanded  substantially 
with  well-designed  training  programs. 

PURPOSE 

Sec.  1732A.  The  purpose  of  this  subpart  is 
to  improve  the  training  and  performance  of 
public  and  private  school  principals  and 
other  school  leaders,  and  increase  the  num- 
ber of  persons  who  are  well  trained  and  well 
qualified  to  be  school  leaders,  by  supporting 
the  development  and  implementation  of  pro- 
grams that  offer- 

(1)  for  prospective  school  leaders,  recruit- 
ment, training,  and,  as  appropriate,  intern- 
ships under  experienced  school  leaders; 

(2)  for  experienced  school  leaders,  opportu- 
nities for  professional  renewal  and  enhance- 
ment of  skills;  and 

(3)  for  all  participants,  a  focus  on  instruc- 
tional leadership,  school-based  management, 
school  reform  strategies,  and  implementa- 
tion of  school-level  accountability  mecha- 
nisms. 


PROGRAM  AUTHORIZED;  ALLOCATION  OF 
APPROPRIATIONS 


SEC.  1732B.  (a)(1)  The  Secretary  shall  make 
a  one-time,  five-year  grant  to  each  State,  in 
accordance  with  this  subpart,  to  establish 
and  operate  a  Governor's  Academy  for 
School  Leaders. 

(2)  The  Governor  of  each  State  shall  use 
the  State's  grant  to  make  competitive 
awards  to  the  State  educational  agency, 
local  educational  agencies,  institutions  of 
higher  education,  other  public  and  private 
agencies  and  organizations,  or  consortia  of 
such  agencies,  institutions,  and  organiza- 
tions, to  establish  and  operate  a  Governor's 
Academy  for  School  Leaders. 

(3)  Such  Academies  may  be  operated  in  co- 
operation or  consortium  with  those  of  other 
States. 

(b)(1)  From  the  funds  appropriated  for  this 
subpart  for  any  fiscal  year,  the  Secretary — 

(A)  may  reserve  up  to  $500,000  for  evalua- 
tions of.  and  dissemination  of  information 
about,  activities  conducted  under  this  sub- 
part: and 

(B)  shall  reserve  up  to  $55,000  for  Guam. 
American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  the 
Commonwealth  of  the  Northern  Mariana  Is- 
lands, and  Palau  (until  the  effective  date  of 
the  Compact  of  Free  Association  with  the 
Government  of  Palau),  to  be  expended  in 
such  manner  as  the  Secretary  determines 
will  best  meet  the  purpose  of  this  subpart. 

(2)(A)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (3), 
the  Secretary  shall  proportionately  allocate 
the  remainder  of  such  funds  to  each  of  the  50 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  Puerto 
Rico,  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  public  el- 
ementary and  secondary  schools  in  each  such 
jurisdiction  in  the  most  recent  year  for 
which  satisfactory  data  are  available. 

(B)  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  any 
amount  of  a  State's  allotment  for  any  fiscal 
year  under  subparagraph  (A)  will  not  be 
needed  for  such  fiscal  year  by  the  State,  the 
Secretary  shall  reallot  such  amount  to  other 
States  that  need  additional  funds,  in  such 
manner  as  the  Secretary  determines  is  ap- 
propriate. 

STATE  APPLICATION 

Sec.  1732C.  (a)  The  Governor  of  each  State 
wishing  to  receive  a  grant  under  this  subpart 
shall  submit  an  application  to  the  Secretary 
for  a  five-year  period,  at  such  time  and  in 
such  manner  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe. 

(b)  Each  such  application  shall  include — 

(1)  a  description  of  how  the  Governor's 
Academy  for  School  Leaders  planned  for  the 
State  will  relate  to  the  Governor's  overall 
plan  for  the  attainment  of  the  National  Edu- 
cation Goals  and  the  reform  of  elementary 
and  secondary  education  in  the  State,  in- 
cluding, in  particular,  improvement  of 
school  leadership  in  the  State; 

(2)  a  description  of  the  competitive  process 
the  Governor  will  use  to  select  the  applicant 
to  operate  the  Governor's  Academy; 

(3)  a  description  of  how  Academy  partici- 
pants will  be  selected; 

(4)  a  description  of  how  the  State  will  mon- 
itor the  implementation  of  the  Governor's 
Academy  and  the  subsequent  progress  of  in- 
dividuals trained  by  the  Academy,  and  an  as- 
surance that  it  will  comply  with  reasonable 
requests  of  the  Secretary  for  information  on 
these  matters; 

(5)  a  description  of  how  the  State  will  meet 
the  cost-sharing  requirements  of  section 
1732F  and  how  the  State  will  continue  to  op- 
erate the  Academy  when  Federal  assistance 
is  no  longer  available;  and 

(6)  such  other  assurances  and  information 
as  the  Secretary  may  require. 


AUTHORIZED  ACTIVITIES 

Sec.  1732D.  Each  Academy  assisted  under 
this  subpart  shall— 

(1)  identify  models  and  methods  of  leader- 
ship training  and  development  that  are 
promising  or  have  proven  to  be  successful: 

(2)  develop  curricula,  which  focus  on  in- 
structional leadership,  school-based  manage- 
ment, and  the  design  and  execution  of  school 
improvement  strategies  and  accountability 
mechanisms,  for  the  development  of  school 
leaders: 

(3)  identify.  In  a  nondiscriminatory  man- 
ner, candidates,  including  members  of  mi- 
nority groups,  individuals  with  disabilities, 
and  individuals  from  schools  with  high  num- 
bers of  concentrations  of  disadvantaged  stu- 
dents, to  be  trained  as  new  school  leaders: 

(4)  provide  intensive  training  and  develop- 
ment programs  both  for  persons  desiring  and 
demonstrating  outstanding  promise  to  be- 
come school  leaders,  and  for  current  school 
leaders  seeking  enhanced  and  up-to-date 
knowledge  needed  to  perform  their  jobs  ef- 
fectively; 

(5)  identify  districts  and  schools  with  prin- 
cipal and  other  school  leader  vacancies  and 
work  with  them  to  match  Academy  partici- 
pants with  such  vacancies: 

(6)  as  appropriate,  facilitate  internships  for 
graduates  of  the  program  for  new  school 
leaders,  under  the  guidance  and  supervision 
of  experienced  administrators; 

(7)  provide  periodic  follow-up  development 
activities  for  school  leaders  trained  through 
the  Academy's  programs; 

(8)  disseminate  information  about  the 
Academy,  including  the  training  curricula 
developed;  and 

(9)  evaluation  of  the  Impact  of  the  Acad- 
emy on  the  leadership  practices  of  partici- 
pants, and  other  evaluation  activities  de- 
signed to  strengthen  the  Academy's  pro- 
gram. 

USE  OF  FUNDS 

Sec.  1732E.  Each  recipient  of  funds  under 
this  subpart  shall  use  those  funds  to  meet 
the  reasonable  start-up  and  initial  operating 
costs  of  carrying  out  the  activities  described 
in  section  1732D,  which  may  include  stipends, 
travel,  and  living  expenses  for  participants 
in  the  Academy  if  no  other  funds  are  avail- 
able to  pay  those  costs. 

cost-sharing 

Sec.  1732F.  Funds  received  under  this  sub- 
part may  be  used  to  pay  up  to  75  percent  of 
the  cost  of  a  Governor's  Academy  for  School 
Leaders  in  the  first  year.  65  percent  of  such 
cost  in  the  second  year.  55  percent  in  the 
third  year.  45  percent  in  the  fourth  year,  and 
35  percent  in  the  fifth  year.  The  remaining 
share  shall  be  provided  from  non-Federal 
sources,  and  may  Include  in-kind  contribu- 
tions, fairly  valued. 

authorization  of  appropriations 

Sec.  1732G.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
this  subpart,  there  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated $22,500,000  for  fiscal  year  1992, 
$19,500,000  for  fiscal  year  1993,  $16,500,000  for 
fiscal  year  1994,  $13,500,000  for  fiscal  year 
1995,  and  $10,500,000  for  fiscal  year  1996. 
Subpart  3— Alternative  Certification  of 
Teachers  and  Principals 

FINDINGS 

Sec.  1733.  The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  effective  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  require  competent  teachers  and 
strong  leadership: 

(2)  school  systems  would  benefit  greatly  by 
recruitment  pools  of  well-qualified  individ- 
uals, such  as  scientists  and  engineers,  flrom 
which  to  select  teachers  and  principals; 


(3)  talented  professionals  who  have  dem- 
onstrated a  high  level  of  subject  area  com- 
petence or  management  and  leadership 
qualities  outside  the  education  profession 
and  who  wish  to  pursue  second  careers  in 
education  often  do  not  meet  traditional  cer- 
tification requirements;  and 

(4)  alternative  certification  requirements 
that  do  not  exclude  such  individuals  trom 
teaching  or  school  administration  solely  be- 
cause they  do  not  meet  current  certification 
requirements  would  allow  school  systems  to 
take  advantage  of  these  professionals  and 
improve  the  supply  of  well-qualified  teachers 
and  principals. 

PURPOSE 

Sec.  1734.  (a)  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  sub- 
part to  improve  the  supply  of  well-qualified 
elementary  and  secondary  school  teachers 
and  principals  by  encouraging  and  assisting 
States  to  develop  and  implement  alternative 
teacher  and  principal  certification  require- 
ments. 

(b)  As  used  in  this  subpart,  the  term— 

(1)  "alternative  teacher  and  principal  cer- 
tification requirements"  means  State  or 
local  requirements  that  permit  entry  into  el- 
ementary and  secondary  teacher  and  prin- 
cipal positions  for  individuals  who  have  dem- 
onstrated a  high  level  of  appropriate  subject 
sirea  competence,  or  management  or  leader- 
ship qualities,  in  careers  in  or  out  of  the  edu- 
cation field,  but  who  would  not  otherwise 
meet  existing  requirements  for  teaching  or 
supervisory  positions.  Alternative  teacher 
and  principal  certification  requirements  may 
recognize  that — 

(A)  for  teachers,  a  high  level  of  dem- 
onstrated competence  in  an  appropriate  sub- 
ject area  may  be  substituted  for  traditional 
teacher  certification  requirements  (such  as 
teacher  training  course  work);  and 

(B)  for  principals,  a  high  level  of  dem- 
onstrated competence  in  administration  and 
management  may  be  substituted  for  tradi- 
tional principal  certification  requirements 
(such  as  teaching  experience  or  supervisory 
experience  in  the  field  of  education);  and 

(2)  "State"  means  each  of  the  SO  States, 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico. 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRUTIONS 

Sec.  1735.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
this  subpart,  there  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated $25  million  for  fiscal  year  1992. 

ALLOTMENTS 

Sec.  1736.  (a)(1)  From  the  amount  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  this  subjiart.  the  Sec- 
retary shall  allot  to  each  State  the  lesser  of 
either  the  amount  the  State  applies  for 
under  section  325  or  an  amount  that  is  pro- 
portional to  the  State's  share  of  the  total 
population  of  children  ages  five  through  sev- 
enteen in  all  the  States  (based  on  the  most 
recent  data  available  that  is  satisfactory  to 
the  Secretary). 

(2)  If  a  State  does  not  apply  for  its  allot- 
ment, or  the  full  amount  of  its  allotment, 
under  the  preceding  paragraph,  the  Sec- 
retary may  reallocate  the  excess  funds  to 
one  or  more  other  States  that  demonstrate, 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Secretary,  a  cur- 
rent need  for  the  funds. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  section  412(b)  of  the 
General  Education  Provisions  Act.  funds 
awarded  under  this  subpart  shall  remain 
available  for  obligation  by  a  recipient  for  a 
period  of  two  calendar  years  from  the  date  of 
the  grant. 

STATE  APPLICATIONS 

Sec.  1737.  (a)  Any  State  desiring  to  receive 
a  grant  under  this  subpart  shall  submit  an 
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application,  through  its  Governor,  at  such 
time,  ii  such  manner,  and  containing  such 
informa  ;ion.  as  the  Secretary  may  reason- 
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435  and  436  of  the  General  Edu- 
^rovisions  Act.  except  to  the  extent 
sections  relate  to  fiscal  control 
accounting  procedures,  shall  not. 
subpart. 

USE  OF  FITNDS 

(a)(1)  A  State  shall  use  funds 
under  this  subpart  to  support  pro- 
>rojects,  or  activities  that  develop 
implement  new,  or  expand  and  improve 
alternative  teacher  and  principal 
requirements, 
itate  may  carry  out  such  programs, 
or  activities  directly,  through  con- 
through  subgrants  to  local  edu- 
agencies,  intermediate  educational 
institutions  of  higher  education,  or 
of  such  agencies. 

,  projects,  and  activities  sup- 
\fnder  this  subpart  may  include,  but 
mi  ted  to.  the — 

development,  implementation, 
ind  evaluation  of  alternative  teach- 
p  Incipal  certification  requirements; 
est^ibllshment  of  administrative  struc- 
to  the  development  and  im- 
of    alternative    teacher    and 
certification  requirements; 
training  of  staff,  including  the  develop- 
appropriate  support  programs,  such 
menti>r  programs,  for  teachers  and  prin- 
tering  the  school  system  through 
altefnative  teacher  and  principal  certifi- 
p  ogram; 
de\  Blopment  of  recruitment  strategies; 


ir 


Pri  grams. 


dei  ign. 


de^lopment  of  reciprocity  agreements 
or  among   States  for  the   certifi- 
teachers  and  principals. 
PART  p— EDUCATIONAL  REFORM  AND 

FLEXIBILITY 

SubpaJ-t  1— Educational  Reform  Through 

I  lexibility  and  Accountability 

STA'  EMENT  OF  FINDINGS  AND  PURPOSE 

Sec.  r  41.  (a)  Findings.— Historically.  Fed- 
eral edu  :ation  programs  have  addressed  the 
Nation's  most  pressing  educational  problems 
by  provi  iing  categorical  assistance  with  de- 
tailed r  iquirements  relating  to  the  use  of 
funds.  V  "hile  this  approach  has  proven  gen- 
erally I  uccessful.  some  program  require- 
ments may  inadvertently  impede  edu- 
cational achievement.  The  Nation's  schools 
are  bein  r  asked  to  deal  effectively  with  in- 


creasingly diverse  educational  needs  that 
current  program  structures  may  not  be  flexi- 
ble enough  to  address.  In  an  era  when  edu- 
cational change  and  reform  must  prevail,  it 
is  more  important  than  ever  to  provide  pro- 
grams that  result  in  improved  educational 
outcomes  for  all  students;  promote  the  co- 
ordination of  education  and  related  services 
that  benefit  children  and  their  families;  re- 
spond flexibly  to  the  needs  of  a  diverse  stu- 
dent population;  stop  the  proliferation  of  un- 
necessary Federal.  State,  and  local  regula- 
tion; and  place  less  emphasis  on  measuring 
resources  and  reviewing  procedures  and  more 
emphasis  on  achieving  program  results. 

(b)  Purpose.— The  purpose  of  this  subpart 
is  to  promote  educational  reform  that  leads 
to  improved  educational  outcomes  for  par- 
ticipants in  affected  programs.  Under  this 
approach,  the  schools  and  other  recipients  of 
Federal  funds  would  be  held  accountable  for 
achieving  specific  educational  improvement 
goals  in  exchange  for  increased  flexibility  in 
the  use  of  their  resources.  This  more  flexible 
approach  is  intended  to  enable  school  and 
program  administrators,  teachers,  parents, 
local  agencies,  and  community  groups  to 
work  together  to  develop  effective  education 
programs  that  lead  to  improved  achievement 
and  meet  the  needs  of  all  participants,  par- 
ticularly those  who  are  disadvantaged. 

flexibility  and  accountability  in 
education  and  related  services 
SEC.  1742.  Subpart  I  of  Part  C  of  the  Gen- 
eral Education  Provisions  Act  (20  U.S.C.  1221 
et  seq.)  is  amended  by  adding  after  section 
421A  a  new  section  421B  to  read  as  follows: 

"FLEXIBILITY  AND  ACCOUNTABILITY  IN 
EDUCATION  AND  RELATED  SERVICES 
"SEC.     421B.     (a)     PROGRAM     AUTHORIZED.— 

(1)(A)  The  Secretary  shall,  in  accordance 
with  this  section,  assist  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools  and  other  service  providers  to 
improve  the  achievement  of  all  students  and 
other  participants,  but  particularly  dis- 
advantaged individuals,  by  authorizing  waiv- 
ers by  which  the  Governors,  State  and  local 
educational  agencies,  and  other  service  pro- 
viders can  improve  the  performance  of 
schools  and  programs  by  increasing  their 
flexibility  in  the  use  of  their  resources  while 
holding  them  accountable  for  achieving  edu- 
cational gains. 

"(B)  In  support  of  these  projects,  the  Sec- 
retary is  authorized  to  waiver  any  statutory 
or  regulatory  requirement  (except  as  pro- 
vided in  subsection  (e))  applicable  to  a  pro- 
erram  administered  by  the  Department  of 
Education  that  the  Secretary  determines 
may  impede  the  ability  of  a  school  or  other 
service  provider  to  meet  the  special  needs  of 
such  students  and  other  individuals  in  the 
most  effective  manner  possible.  The  head  of 
any  other  Federal  agency  is  similarly  au- 
thorized to  waive  such  requirements  applica- 
ble to  a  program  administered  by  such  agen- 
cy if  the  agency  head  and  the  Secretary 
agree  that  such  a  waiver  would  promote  the 
purpose  of  this  section. 

"(2)  Projects  conducted  under  this  section, 
and  any  waivers  associated  with  such 
projects,  shall  last  no  longer  than  three 
years,  except  that  the  Secretary  may  extend 
a  project  and  any  associated  waivers  for  an 
additional  two  years  if  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  the  project  is  making  substantial 
progress  in  meeting  its  goals. 

••(3)  The  Secretary  shall  terminate  a 
project  and  its  associated  waivers  if  the  Sec- 
retary, at  any  time,  determines  it  is  not 
making  acceptable  progress  toward  meeting 
its  goals.  The  head  of  any  other  Federal 
agency  who  has  granted  waivers  under  this 


section  shall  determine  whether  to  extend  or 
terminate  those  waivers,  but  the  Secretary 
shall  have  exclusive  authority  to  extend  or 
terminate  the  project. 

"(b)  Eligibility.— <l)  Each  project  that  in- 
volves elementary  or  secondary  schools  shall 
include  the  participation  of  a  State  edu- 
cational agency  and  at  least — 

"(A)  one  local  educational  agency;  and 

"(B)  two  schools. 

"(2)  To  the  extent  possible,  each  grade  and 
academic  program,  including  programs 
under  part  A  of  chapter  1  of  title  I  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965,  in  a  participating  school  shall  partici- 
pate in  the  project. 

"(3)  If  fewer  than  all  the  schools  of  a  local 
educational  agency  participate  in  a  project, 
available  resources,  including  available  Fed- 
eral assistance,  shall  not  be  concentrated  un- 
reasonably in  those  schools  that  do  partici- 
pate. 

"(4)  Elach  project  that  does  not  involve  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools  shall  involve 
at  least  two  programs,  including  at  least  one 
program  administered  by  the  Secretary. 

"(c)  Applications.— The  Governor  of  any 
State  wishing  to  conduct  a  project  under 
this  section  shall,  after  consultation  with,  as 
the  Governor  finds  appropriate,  the  State 
educational  agency,  one  or  more  local  edu- 
cational agencies,  and  other  State  and  local 
agencies  and  service  providers,  submit  an  ap- 
plication to  the  Secretary  for  each  such 
project.  Each  application  shall  include  a 
plan  that— 

"(1)  describes  the  purposes  and  overall  ex- 
pected outcomes  of  the  project; 

"(2)  identifies,  for  each  school  or  site  par- 
ticipating in  the  project,  those  impediments 
to  improved  educational  outcomes  that 
would  be  removed  by  the  proposed  waivers; 

"(3)  identifies  the  Federal  programs  to  be 
included  in  the  project,  the  Federal  statu- 
tory or  regulatory  requirements  to  be 
waived,  and  the  purpose  and  duration  of  the 
requested  waivers; 

"(4)  describes  the  State  and  local  require- 
ments that  will  be  waived,  the  purpose  of 
such  waivers,  and,  if  such  requirements  will 
not  have  been  waived  before  the  project  be- 
gins, when  those  waivers  will  be  obtained 
and  take  effect; 

"(5)  describes  specific,  measurable,  edu- 
cational improvement  goals  for  each  school 
or  other  site  in  the  project  and  for  each 
school  year  of  the  project,  including— 

"(A)  goals  for  improving  the  achievement 
of  all  participants,  including  disadvantaged 
individuals,  with  respect  to  achievement  in 
basic  and  advanced  skills; 

"(B)  goals  that  reflect  the  broad  purposes 
of  each  program  for  which  a  waiver  is 
sought;  and 

"(C)  an  explanation  of  how  the  applicant 
will  measure  progress  in  meeting  the  goals 
set  for  each  school  or  site  in  the  project  and 
for  disadvantaged  individuals  participating 
in  the  project;  and 

"(6)  for  projects  involving  elementary  or 
secondary  schools — 

•■(A)  identifies  the  schools  to  be  included  in 
the  project  and  describes  the  student  popu- 
lation at  each  school  including— 

"(i)  current  data  regarding  the  achieve- 
ment of  the  disadvantaged  students  as  well 
as  other  students;  and 

"(ii)  in  the  number  of  students  who — 

"(I)  are  of  limited  English  proficiency,  as 
defined  in  section  7003(a)(1)  of  the  Bilingual 
Education  Act; 

"(U)  are  children  with  disabilities,  as  de- 
fined in  section  602(a)(1)  of  the  Individual 
with  Disabilities  Education  Act; 


"(III)  are  currently  or  formerly  migratory; 

"(IV)  are  educationally  deprived,  for  the 
purposes  of  chapter  1  of  title  I  of  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Eklucation  Act  of  1965; 
and 

"(V)  are  eligible  for  a  free  or  reduced  price 
school  lunch; 

"(B)  describes  specific  goals  for  enhancing 
coordination  between  the  regular  education 
program  available  to  all  students  and  pro- 
grams serving  disadvantaged  students; 

"(C)  if  fewer  than  all  the  schools  in  a  local 
educational  agency  will  participate  in  a 
project,  describes  the  expected  educational 
outcomes  for  disadvantaged  students  in 
schools  that  do  not  participate,  and  how 
those  outcomes  will  be  assessed;  and 

"(D)  describes  how  school  administrators, 
teachers,  staff,  and  parents  (including  par- 
ents of  educationally  disadvantaged  chil- 
dren) have  been,  or  will  be.  involved  in  the 
planning,  development,  and  implementation 
of  the  goals  and  program  for  each  participat- 
ing school. 

"(d)  Approval  of  Projects.— (1)  The  Sec- 
retary shall  approve  an  application  for  a 
project  under  this  section  if  he  determines 
that  the  project  shows  substantial  promise 
of  achieving  the  purposes  of  this  section, 
after  considering- 

"(A)  the  comprehensiveness  of  the  project, 
including  the  types  of  students,  schools,  pro- 
grams, and  activities  to  be  included; 

"(B)  the  extent  to  which  the  provisions  for 
which  waivers  are  sought  impede  educational 
improvement; 

"(C)  the  State  and  local  requirements  that 
will  be  waived  for  the  project; 

"(D)  the  significance  and  feasibility  of  the 
proposed  project's  goals  for  each  participat- 
ing school  or  site;  and 

"(E)  the  quality  of  the  plan  for  ensuring 
accountability  for  the  proposed  plan's  activi- 
ties and  goals. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  consult  with  the 
heads  of  other  appropriate  Federal  agencies, 
if  any,  in  determining  whether  to  approve  a 
project.  E^ch  such  agency  head  shall  notify 
the  Secretary  of  any  waivers  granted  by  such 
agency  head  as  part  of  such  project. 

"(e)  Allocation  of  Federal  Funds;  Re- 
striction ON  Waivers.— (1)  Federal  funds 
under  any  program  that  are  used  to  support 
a  project  under  this  section  shall  be  allo- 
cated to  States  and  other  recipients  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  statutory  and  regulatory 
requirements  that  govern  the  operation  of 
that  program,  except  that,  for  the  purpose  of 
such  a  project,  the  Secretary  (or  the  head  of 
any  other  Federal  agency)  may  extend  the 
duration  of,  and  provide  continuation  fund- 
ing to,  a  project  chosen  on  a  competitive 
basis  that  a  participating  agency  is  conduct- 
ing before  the  project  under  this  section 
commences. 

"(2)  Neither  the  Secretary  nor  the  head  of 
any  other  Federal  agency  shall  waive  under 
this  section  any  statutory  or  regulatory  re- 
quirement in  awarding  a  new  competitive 
grant  to  a  State  educational  agency,  local 
educational  agency,  or  other  applicant  par- 
ticipating in  a  project  under  this  section. 

"(3)  Neither  the  Secretary  nor.  when  appli- 
cable, the  head  of  any  other  Federal  agency 
shall  waive  under  this  section  any  statutory 
or  regulatory  requirement^- 

"(A)  relating  to— 

"(i)  maintenance  of  effort; 

"(ii)  comparability;  or 

"(ill)  the  equitable  participation  of  stu- 
dents attending  private  schools; 

"(B)  under  section  438  or  439  of  the  General 
Education  Provisions  Act; 

"(C)  under  title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964.  section  504  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act 


of  1973,  title  IX  of  the  Education  Amend- 
ments of  1972,  or  the  Age  Discrimination  Act 
of  1975;  or 

"(D)  under  the  Individuals  with  Disabil- 
ities Eklucation  Act— 

"(i)  relating  to  the  availability  of  a  fj-ee 
appropriate  public  education  to  children 
with  disabilities  (including  the  evaluation 
and  placement  of  such  children),  or  the  pro- 
cedural safeguards  afforded  such  children 
and  their  parents,  under  part  B  thereof;  or 

"(ii)  relating  to  the  provision  of  early 
intervention  services  to  infants  and  toddlers 
with  disabilities,  or  the  procedural  safe- 
guards afforded  such  infants  and  toddlers 
and  their  parents,  under  part  H  thereof. 

"(f)  Reports  and  Evaluations.— (1)  Each 
project  shall  submit,  no  later  than  90  days 
after  the  end  of  each  year  of  the  project,  an 
annual  report  to  the  Secretary  that— 

"(A)  summarizes  the  principal  activities  of 
the  project; 

"(B)  contains  school -by -school  and  other 
data,  as  described  in  the  project  plan,  that 
show  the  extent  to  which  the  project  is 
meeting  its  overall  goals,  including  its  goals 
for  improving  the  achievement  of  all  partici- 
pants, particularly  disadvantaged  individ- 
uals, with  respect  to  achievement  in  basic 
and  advanced  skills,  and  is  meeting  the  goals 
for  each  school  or  other  site; 

"(C)  describes  the  impact  of  the  project  on 
disadvantaged  children  in  schools,  if  any, 
that  are  not  participating  in  the  demonstra- 
tion; and 

"(D)  describes  the  effectiveness  of  efforts 
to  coordinate  programs  and  services  for  chil- 
dren and  their  families  as  appropriate. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  submit  a  report  to 
the  Congress  every  two  years  that  summa- 
rizes and  analyzes  the  project  reports  re- 
quired by  paragraph  (1). 

"(3)  At  the  end  of  the  5-year  period  de- 
scribed in  this  section,  and  at  such  interim 
points  as  the  Secretary  deems  appropriate, 
the  Secretary  shall  report  to  the  Congress  on 
the  evaluation  of  this  section  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  and  other  affected  Fed- 
eral agencies.  Such  reports  may  Include  rec- 
ommendations for  amendments  to  program 
statutes  that  are  based  on  the  experience  of 
projects  that  successfully  raise  educational 
achievement  by  eliminating  or  modifying 
statutory  or  regulatory  provisions  that  im- 
pede educational  improvement. 

"(g)  Definition.— For  the  purpose  of  this 
section,  the  term  'disadvantaged  students' 
Includes  students  of  limited  English  pro- 
ficiency, children  with  disabilities,  students 
who  are  currently  or  formerly  migratory, 
and  students  who  are  educationally  deprived. 

"(h)  Budget  NEUTRALm'.- The  authority 
provided  by  this  section  shall  not  be  exer- 
cised in  a  manner  that,  for  any  fiscal  year, 
increases  total  obligations  or  outlays  of  dis- 
cretionary appropriations  for  programs  sub- 
ject to  such  authority,  or  that  increases 
total  obligations  or  outlays  of  funding  for  all 
direct-spending  programs  subject  to  such  au- 
thority over  those  that  would  have  occurred 
absent  such  authority.". 

Subpart  2— Amendments  to  Chapter  2 

ALLOCATION  TO  LOCAL  EDUCATIONAL  AGENCIES 

SEC.  1745.  Section  1512(a)  of  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "not  less  than  80 
percent"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "50 
percent". 

state  uses  of  funds 

Sec.  1746.  Section  1521(b)  of  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  is 
amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (1),  by  striking  out  "25 
percent"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "10 
percent";  and 


(2)  In  paragraph  (2)(A),  by  striking  out  "20 
percent"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "8  per- 
cent". 

state  appucations 
Sec.  1747.  Section  1522(a)  of  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  Is 
amended— 

(1)  by  submitting  a  comma  and  "approved 
by  the  Governor,"  after  "an  application"; 
and 

(2)  in  paragraph  (2),  In  the  text  following 
subparagraph  (I),  by  striking  out  "(not  to  ex- 
ceed 20  percent  of  the  amount  of  the  State's 
allotment)". 

local  uses  of  funds 
Sec.  1748.  Section  1531(b)  of  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (1)  through 
(6)  as  paragraphs  (2)  through  (7),  respec- 
tively; and 

(2)  by  inserting  before  paragraph  (2),  as  so 
redesignated,  a  new  paragraph  (1)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(1)  educational  choice  programs;". 

AUTHORIZED  ACTIVFTIES 

Sec.  1749.  Section  1532(a)  of  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Eklucatlon  Act  of  1965  is 
amended — 

(1)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (1),  (2).  and 
(3)  as  paragraphs  (2),  (3).  and  (4).  respec- 
tively; and 

(2)  by  Inserting  before  paragraph  (2),  as  so 
redesignated,  a  new  paragraph  (1)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(1)  any  activities  or  expenses  directly  re- 
lated to  planning.  Implementing,  operating, 
evaluating,  and  disseminating  information 
about,  the  local  educational  agency's  edu- 
cational choice  program,  if  any,  including 
expenses  of  parents  and  children  resulting 
fl-om  their  participation  in  such  program,  to 
the  extent  otherwise  permitted  by  law;". 
PART  E-PARENTAL  CHOICE  OF  SCHOOLS 
Subpart  1— Findings 

Sec.  1751.  The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  parental  choice  In  education  creates 
market-based  accountability,  encourages 
school  diversity  and  competition,  and  pro- 
vides parents  and  their  children  with  a  sense 
of  investment  In  their  schools; 

(2)  economically  disadvantaged  children 
deserve  the  same  educational  choices,  both 
public  and  private,  as  their  more  advantaged 
peers; 

(3)  educational  choice  programs  and  pro- 
grams of  compensatory  education  assisted 
under  part  A  of  chapter  1  of  title  I  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965  should  be  coordinated  with,  and  be  car- 
ried out  so  as  to  enhance,  each  other; 

(4)  local  implementation  of  programs  that 
enhance  student  and  parental  choice  de- 
serves national  support  and  encouragement; 
and 

(5)  different  methods  for  expanding  edu- 
cational choice  should  be  tested  and  evalu- 
ated. 

Subpart  2— Parental  Choice  and  Chapter  1 
CHAPTER    1    SERVICES    FOR    CHILDREN 

PARTICIPATING        IN        EDUCATIONAL 

CHOICE  PROGRAMS 

Sec.  1752.  (a)  Subpart  2  of  part  A  of  chapter 
1  of  title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  a  new  section  1022  to  read' 
as  follows: 

"CHILDREN  PARTICIPATING  IN  EDUCATIONAL 
CHOICE  PROGRAMS 

"SEC.  1022.  (a)  Services  To  Follow  the 
Child.— Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
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of  thli  chapter,  a  local  educational  agency 
that  li  1  cairyingr  out  an  educational  choice 
progra  n  shall,  in  accordance  with  this  sec- 
tion, r  lake  available  supplementary  compen- 
satory education  services,  paid  for  under  this 
part,  lo  each  child  residing  in  such  agency 
who  is  afforded  the  opportunity  to  partici- 
pate ii  that  program  and  who,  in  the  absence 
of  the  ihoice  program,  would  receive  services 
firom  t  lat  agency  under  this  part. 
"(b)  Funds  to  Parents.— (1)  If  the  local 
agency  determines  that  it  is  not 
or  efficient  to  make  such  services 
to  such  a  child  directly  or  through 
with  other  service  providers, 
provide  to  the  parents  of  such  child 
share  of  funds  received  by  such 
under  subpart  1  of  this  part  for  the 

fiscal  year. 
Vs  used  in  paragraph  (1),  a  'per-child 
neans— 

the  total  amount  of  funds  received  by 
educational  agency  under  subpart  1 
part  for  the  applicable  flscal  year, 
Eimounts  spent  on  administrative  ex- 
including    transportation    provided 
ection  1011(a)(4);  divided  by 
the  number  of  children  selected  by 
abency  to  receive  services  under  this 
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'arents  may  use  funds  received  from  a 
educational  agency  under  paragraph  (1) 
either  or  both  of  the  following— 
to  purchase  supplementary  compen- 
education  services  that  meet  the  spe- 
edlicational  needs  of  the  parents'  eligi- 
,   as   identified   by   the   local   edu- 
agency,   from  any   elementary   or 
school,  or  any  other  public  or  pri- 
sfgency,    organization,    or    institution 
local    educational    agency    deter- 
s  able  to  provide  appropriate  and  ef- 
supplementary    compensatory    edu- 
services  to  the  child;  and 
or  the  costs  of  transportation  related 
child's    participation    in    the    edu- 
cholce  program, 
'ayments  received  by  parents  under 
(1)  are  not  income  for  Federal  in- 
purposes. 
^ppucAT:oN  BY  Local  Educational 
. — Bach  local  educational  agency  sub- 
this  section  shall  include  in  its  appli- 
inder  section  1012— 
description  of  its  policies  and  proce- 
carrylng  out  this  section; 
assurance  that  it  will  keep  such 
and  provide  such  information  to  the 
^ucational  agency  relating  to  the  pro- 
}f  funds  to  parents  under  subsection 
nay  be  required  for  fiscal  audit  and 
compliance;  and 

assurance  that  it  will  exercise  due 

to— 

ensure  that  payments  made  to  par- 

uqder  subsection  (b)(1)  will  be  used  only 

purposes  authorized  by  subsection 


i  nd 
ecover  such  payments  that  are  not  so 
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Section  1011(a)  of  the  ESEIA  is  amended 
at  the  end  thereof  a  new  paragraph 
as  follows: 
local  educational  agency  may  use 
i^ceived  under  this  chapter  for  the  ad- 
transportation  costs  of  children  re- 
servlces  under  this  part  who  are  par- 
ng    in    an    educational    choice    pro- 


PARENTAL  INVOLVEMENT 

L752A.  Section  1016(c)  of  the  Elemen- 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  is 


paragraph  (2),  by  adding  the  follow- 
at  the  end  thereof:  "If  the  local 


ser  ience 


educational  agency  is  carrying  out  an  edu- 
cational choice  program,  representatives  of 
such  agency  shall  explain  the  availability  of 
compensatory  education  services  under  the 
various  available  options.";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  para- 
graph (7)  to  read  as  follows: 

"(7)  Each  local  educational  agency  that  is 
implementing  an  educational  choice  pro- 
gram shall  provide  an  explanation  in  writ- 
ing, and  in  such  other  manner  as  may  be  ap- 
propriate, to  the  parents  of  each  eligible 
child  selected  to  participate  in  the  agency's 
program  under  this  part  of  the  options  avail- 
able to  them  under  the  educational  choice 
program  and  this  part.". 

DEFINITION 

Sec.  1752B.  Section  1471  of  the  ElemenUry 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new 
paragraph  (24)  to  read  as  follows: 

"(24)  The  term  'educational  choice  pro- 
gram' means  a  program,  including  a  desegre- 
gation plan,  adopted  by  a  State  educational 
agency  or  a  local  educational  agency  under 
which  parents  select  the  school  in  which 
their  children  will  be  enrolled.". 

Subpart  3— Assistance  for  Parental  Choice 
Programs 

PROGRAM  authorized 

Sec.  1753.  The  Secretary  shall  make  grants, 
in  accordance  with  this  subpart,  to  local  edu- 
cational agencies  that  carry  out  educational 
choice  programs. 

authorization  of  appropriations 

Sec.  1753A.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
this  subpart,  there  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated S200  million  for  fiscal  year  1992, 
and  such  sums  as  may  be  needed  for  each  of 
the  four  succeeding  fiscal  years. 

ELIGIBILITY 

Sec.  1753B.  (a)  A  local  educational  agency 
is  eligible  for  a  grant  under  this  subpart  if  it 
will  carry  out  an  educational  choice  program 
during  the  year  for  which  assistance  is 
sought  and  carried  out  such  a  program  dur- 
ing the  preceding  year. 

(b)  For  the  purpose  of  this  subpart,  an 
"educational  choice  program"  is  a  program 
adopted  by  a  State  or  by  a  local  educational 
agency  under  which — 

(1)  parents  select  the  school,  including  pri- 
vate schools,  in  which  their  children  will  be 
enrolled;  and 

(2)  sufficient  financial  support  is  provided 
to  enable  a  significant  number  or  percentage 
of  parents  to  enroll  their  children  in  a  vari- 
ety of  schools  and  educational  programs,  in- 
cluding private  schools. 

allocation  of  appropriations 
Sec.  1753C.  (a)  From  the  amount  appro- 
priated under  section  1753A  for  any  fiscal 
year,  the  Secretary  shall  allot,  to  each  eligi- 
ble local  educational  agency  whose  applica- 
tion for  a  grant  under  this  part  has  been  ap- 
proved, an  amount  that  bears  the  same  ratio 
to  such  amount  as  the  amount  allocated  to 
such  agency  under  sections  1005  and  1006  of 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1965  for  the  previous  fiscal  year  bears 
to  the  amounts  so  allocated  to  all  such  eligi- 
ble agencies  whose  applications  have  been 
approved. 

(b)  No  local  educational  agency's  allot- 
ment shall  exceed— 

(1)  the  average  per  pupil  expenditure  of  all 
local  educational  agencies  in  the  State  for 
the  most  recent  fiscal  year  for  which  satis- 
factory data  are  available  to  the  Secretary; 
multiplied  by 

(2)  the  number  of  children  afforded  the  op- 
portunity to  participate  in  the  educational 


choice  program  in  the  year  preceding  the 
year  for  which  assistance  is  sought. 

(c)  Any  funds  appropriated  under  this  sub- 
part for  any  fiscal  year  that  exceed  the 
amounts  that  can  be  awarded  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  returned  to  the  Treasury. 

AUTHORIZED  ACTIVITIES 

Sec.  1753D.  (a)  Each  local  educational 
agency  that  receives  funds  under  this  sub- 
part may  use  those  funds  only  for  edu- 
cational services  provided  to  the  students  of 
such  agency  and  for  parental  involvement 
activities,  except  that  such  services  and  ac- 
tivities must  be  in  addition  to  services  and 
activities  that  would  otherwise  be  provided 
from  State  or  local  funds. 

(b)  A  local  educational  agency  may  not  use 
funds  received  under  this  subi)art  for  general 
administrative  expenses. 

APPLICATIONS 

Sec.  1753E.  (a)  Each  local  educational 
agency  that  wishes  to  receive  a  grant  under 
this  subpart  shall  submit  an  application  to 
the  Secretary,  covering  a  period  of  one  year, 
at  such  time  and  in  such  manner  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  prescribe. 

(b)  E^ch  such  application  shall  contain- 

(1)  a  description  of  the  educational  choice 
program  carried  out  in  the  year  preceding 
the  year  for  which  assistance  is  sought,  in 
sufficient  detail  for  the  Secretary  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  agency  Is  eligible  under 
this  subpart;  and 

(2)  such  other  assurances  and  information 
as  the  Secretary  may  require. 

(c)  Before  finally  deciding  not  to  approve  a 
local  educational  agency's  application  under 
this  subpart,  the  Secretary  shall — 

(1)  provide  a  written  explanation  to  such 
agency;  and 

(2)  afford  such  agency  a  reasonable  oppor- 
tunity to  respond. 

Subpart  4— Parental  Choice  Programs  of 
National  Significance 

PROGRAM  AUTHORIZED 

Sec.  1754.  The  Secretary  shall  make  grants, 
in  accordance  with  this  subpart,  to  State 
educational  agencies,  local  educational  agen- 
cies, and  other  agencies,  institutions,  and  or- 
ganizations to  conduct  and  demonstrate  na- 
tionally significant  model  programs  of  edu- 
cational choice. 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  1754A.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  this  subpart,  there  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  $30  million  for  fiscal  year  1992 
and  such  sums  as  may  be  needed  for  each  of 
the  four  succeeding  fiscal  years. 

(b)  From  the  amount  appropriated  under 
subsection  (a)  for  any  fiscal  year,  the  Sec- 
retary may  set  aside  up  to  five  percent  for 
evaluation  of,  and  dissemination  of  informa- 
tion about,  educational  choice  programs  as- 
sisted under  this  subpart. 

ANNUAL  COMPETmON 

Sec.  1754B.  In  any  fiscal  year  for  which 
funds  are  available  to  make  new  awards,  the 
Secretary  shall  announce  the  approaches  to 
educational  choice  that  will  be  considered 
for  funding  under  this  subpart.  An  applica- 
tion for  assistance  may  be  considered  only  if 
it  complies  with  such  announcement: 

APPLICATIONS 

Sec.  1754C.  (a)  Each  agency,  institution,  or 
organization  that  wishes  to  receive  a  grant 
under  this  subpart  shall  submit  an  applica- 
tion to  the  Secretary,  at  such  time,  in  such 
manner,  and  containing  such  assurances  and 
information  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe. 

(b)  Each  application  under  this  subpart 
shall  be  for  a  period  of  up  to  five  years. 


AUTHORIZED  ACTIVITIES 


Sec.  1754D.  (a)  Each  recipient  of  a  grant 
under  this  subpart  shall  use  the  grant  funds 
only  for  activities  directly  related  to  plan- 
ning. Implementing,  operating,  and  evaluat- 
ing, and  disseminating  information  about, 
the  educational  choice  demonstration  pro- 
gram funded  under  this  subpart. 

(b)  Such  funds  may  be  used,  to  the  extent 
otherwise  permitted  by  law,  to  meet  ex- 
penses of  parents  and  children  resulting  ft-om 
their  participation  in  such  program. 

EXPERT  ADVICE 

Sec.  1754E.  The  Secretary  shall  consult 
with  educational  practitioners  with  experi- 
ence with  educational  choice  programs,  indi- 
viduals with  expert  knowledge  and  experi- 
ence in  the  area  of  educational  choice,  and 
other  interested  individuals,  including  par- 
ents, in  determining  which  approaches  to 
educational  choice  to  support  under,  and  in 
otherwise  carrying  out.  this  subpart. 

DEFINITION 

Sec.  1754F.  For  the  purpose  of  this  subpart, 
an  "educational  choice  program"  is  a  pro- 
gram adopted  by  a  State  or  by  a  local  edu- 
cational agency  under  which  parents  select 
the  school  in  which  their  children  will  be  en- 
rolled and  that  complies  with  the  annual  an- 
nouncement under  section  1754B. 

PART  F— NATIONAL  ASSESSMENT  OF 

EDUCATIONAL  PROGRESS 

NATIONAL  ASSESSMENT  OF  EDUCATIONAL 

PROGRESS 

Sec.  1761.  Section  406  of  the  General  Edu- 
cation Provisions  Act  is  amended — 

(1)  by  amending  subsection  (f)(1)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(1)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  the  purposes  of  this  section 
$66,160,000  for  fiscal  year  1992,  and  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of  the  four  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  years."; 

(2)  in  subsection  (1) — 

(A)  in  paragraph  (2)(A) — 

(i)  by  amending  the  first  sentence  to  read 
as  follows:  "The  National  Assessment  shall 
provide  a  fair  and  accurate  presentation  of 
educational  achievement  in  skills,  abilities, 
and  knowledge  in  reading,  writing,  mathe- 
matics, science,  history,  and  geography,  and 
in  other  areas  specified  by  the  Board,  and 
shall  use  sampling  techniques  that  produce 
data  that  are  representative  on  a  national 
and  on  a  State  basis  for  those  States  that 
choose  to  participate."; 

(11)  by  amending  clause  (i)  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(i)  collect  and  report  data  on  a  periodic 
basis,  but  at  least  once  every  four  years  in 
reading,  writing,  mathematics,  science,  his- 
tory, and  geography;";  and 

(ill)  in  clause  (ii),  by  striking  out  "every  2 
years"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "annu- 
ally"; 

(B)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (2)(B): 

(C)  in  paragraph  (4)(B)(i),  by  striking  out 
"and  that  information  with  respect  to  indi- 
vidual schools"; 

(D)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (4)(C);  and 

(E)  by  amending  paragraphs  (8)  (B)  and  (C) 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(B)  Participation  in  assessments  made  on 
a  State  basis  shall  be  voluntary.  The  Sec- 
retary shall  enter  into  an  agreement  with 
any  State  that  desires  to  carry  out  an  assess- 
ment for  the  State  under  this  subsection. 
Each  such  agreement  shall  contain  assur- 
ances that  the  State  will — 

"(1)  participate  in  the  Assessment; 

"(ii)  perform  the  functions  of  conducting 
the  Assessment  at  the  school  level  for  all 


schools  in  the  State  sample  and  coordinating 
within  the  State,  subject  to  subparagraph 
(C); 

"(ill)  pay  from  non-Federal  sources  the 
minimum  State  contribution  required  in 
subparagraph  (C)(i);  and 

"(iv)  comply  with  the  terms  and  conditions 
specified  in  subsection  (i)(2)(C)(iv). 

"(C)(i)  The  minimum  State  contribution 
for  participation  in  the  State  assessments 
for  each  fiscal  year  shall  be  SlOO.OOO,  which 
the  State  may  meet  by  In-kind  contribu- 
tions, fairly  valued. 

"(11)  The  Secretary  shall  pay  the  State  for 
the  cost,  in  excess  of  the  minimum  State 
contribution,  of  conducting  the  Assessment 
at  the  school  level  for  all  schools  In  the 
State  sample  and  for  the  cost  of  coordination 
within  the  State  an  amount  that  shall  be 
identified  in  the  agreement  reached  under 
subparagraph  (B).  that  shall  be  the  product 
of  the  total  number  of  hours  of  work  and 
training  of  school  staff  the  Secretary  esti- 
mates is  required  to  conduct  the  Assessment 
at  the  school  level  and  the  total  number  of 
hours  of  work  of  State  staff  the  Secretary  es- 
timates is  required  to  coordinate  the  Assess- 
ment within  the  State  multiplied  by  a  daily 
rate  of  pay,  as  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary.". 
PART     G— NATIONAL     COMMISSION     ON 

TIME.  STUDY.  LEARNING.  AND  TEACH- 
ING 

SEC.  1771.  (a)  ESTABLISHMENT.— There  is 
hereby  established  a  National  Commission 
on  Time,  Study,  Learning,  and  Teaching 
(hereafter  in  this  title  referred  to  as  the 
"Commission"). 

(b)  MEMBERSHIP  OF  THE  COMMISSION.- 

(1)  In  general.— The  Commission  shall 
consist  of  twelve  members,  of  whom — 

(A)  six  members  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President; 

(B)  three  members  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  Siieaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
in  consultation  with  the  Minority  Leader  of 
the  House  of  Representatives;  and 

(C)  three  members  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  FYesident  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate 
upon  the  recommendations  of  the  Majority 
Leader  and  the  Minority  Leader  of  the  Sen- 
ate. 

(2)  Requirements.- 

(A)  Members  of  the  Commission  shall  be 
appointed  on  the  basis  of  exceptional  edu- 
cation, training,  or  experience  from  among— 

(I)  the  Nation's  Governors; 

(II)  individuals  from  the  business  commu- 
nity; 

(iii)  representatives  of  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions or  foundations  committed  to  the  im- 
provement of  American  education; 

(iv)  individuals  who  are  engaged  in  the  pro- 
fession of  teaching; 

(V)  individuals  engaged  in  school  adminis- 
tration, members  of  school  boards,  and  par- 
ents or  representatives  of  parents  or  parent 
organizations; 

(vi)  State  officials  directly  responsible  for 
education; 

(vii)  Federal  officials  responsible  for  edu- 
cation policy;  and 

(viii)  educational  researchers  with  ex]5eri- 
ence  relevant  to  the  Commission's  work. 

(B)  The  members  of  the  Commission  shall 
be  appointed  no  later  than  60  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(3)  Vacancies.— A  vacancy  in  the  Commis- 
sion shall  not  affect  its  powers,  but  shall  be 
filled  in  the  same  manner  as  the  original  ap- 
pointment was  made. 

(4)  Terms.— Members  of  the  Commission 
shall  be  appointed  to  serve  for  the  life  of  the 
Commission. 


(5)  COMPENSATION.— Each  member  of  the 
Conrunission  shall  serve  without  compensa- 
tion, but  shall  be  allowed  travel  expenses,  in- 
cluding per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence,  as 
authorized  by  section  5703  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  when  engaged  In  the  perform- 
ance of  Commission  duties. 

(6)  ACTIVITY  OF  COMMISSION.— The  Commis- 
sion may  begin  to  carry  out  its  duties  under 
this  subsection  when  at  least  seven  members 
of  the  Commission  have  been  appointed. 

(c)  Functions  of  the  Commission.— 

(1)  Study.— The  Commission  shall  examine 
the  quality  and  adequacy  of  the  study  and 
learning  time  of  elementary  and  secondary 
students  in  the  United  States  in  an  era  when 
World  Class  Standards  of  achievement  need 
to  be  met.  including  Issues  regarding  the 
length  of  the  school  day  and  year,  the  extent 
and  role  of  homework,  how  time  is  currently 
being  used  for  academic  subjects,  year-round 
professional  opportunities  for  teachers,  and 
the  use  of  school  facilities  for  extended 
learning  programs. 

(2)  Report.— The  Commission  shall  submit 
a  final  report  under  subsection  (d).  The  re- 
port shall  Include  an  analysis  and  rec- 
ommendations concerning- 

(A)  the  length  of  the  academic  day  and  the 
academic  year  in  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  throughout  the  United  States  and  in 
schools  of  other  nations; 

(B)  the  time  children  spend  in  school  learn- 
ing the  five  core  subjects  of  English,  mathe- 
matics, science,  history,  and  geography; 

(C)  the  use  of  Incentives  for  students  to  in- 
crease their  educational  achievement  in 
available  instructional  time; 

(D)  how  children  spend  the  91  percent  of 
their  time  that  is  outside  school,  with  par- 
ticular attention  to  how  much  of  that  time 
can  be  considered  "learning  time"  and  how 
out-of-school  activities  affect  Intellectual 
development; 

(E)  the  time  children  spend  on  homework, 
how  much  of  that  time  Is  spent  on  the  core 
curriculum  subjects,  the  importance  that 
parents  and  teachers  attach  to  homework, 
and  the  extent  to  which  homework  contrib- 
utes to  student  learning; 

(F)  year-round  professional  opportunities 
for  teachers  and  how  teachers  can  use  their 
time  to  acquire  knowledge  and  skills  that 
will  permit  them  to  improve  their  perform- 
ance and  help  raise  the  status  of  the  profes- 
sion; 

(G)  how  school  facilities  are  used  for  ex- 
tended learning  programs; 

(H)  the  appropriate  number  of  hours  per 
day  and  days  per  year  of  instruction  for 
United  States  elementary  and  secondary 
schools;  and 

(I)  if  appropriate,  a  model  plan  for  adopt- 
ing a  longer  academic  day  and  academic  year 
for  use  by  United  States  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools  by  the  end  of  this  decade,  in- 
cluding recommendations  regarding  mecha- 
nisms to  assist  States,  school  districts, 
schools,  and  parents  in  making  the  transi- 
tion from  the  current  academic  day  and  year 
to  an  academic  day  and  year  of  a  longer  du- 
ration. 

(d)  Commission  Report.— Not  later  than 
one  year  after  the  Commission  concludes  its 
first  meeting,  the  Commission  shall  submit  a 
report  to  the  President  and  the  Congress  on 
the  study  and  any  recommendations  required 
pursuant  to  this  section. 

(e)  Powers  of  the  Commission.— 

(1)  Hearings.— The  Commission  may,  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  section,  con- 
duct such  hearings,  sit  and  act  at  such  times 
and  places,  take  such  testimony,  and  receive 
such  evidence,  as  the  Commission  considers 
appropriate. 
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Commission  shall  appoint  a  staff 
,  who  shall  be  paid  at  a  rate  not  to 
Che  maximum  rate  of  basic  pay  under 
5376  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
3  professional  and  clerical  personnel 
be  reasonable  and  necessary  to  en- 
Commission  to  carry  out  its  func- 
ithout  regard  to  the  provisions  of 
United  States  Code,  governing  ap- 
pointn^nts  in  the  competitive  service,  and 
regard  to  the  provisions  of  chapter 
subchapter  III  of  chapter  53  of  such 
of  any  other  provision  of  law,  relat- 
classiflcation  and  General  Schedule 


FEDERAL    PERSONNEL.— Upon    re- 

the  Chairman  of  the  Commission, 

of  any  Federal  agency  is  authorized 

with  or  without  reimbursement, 

personnel  of  such  agency  to  the  Commis- 

assist  the  Commission  in  carrying 

duties  under  this  section.  Such  detail 

without  interruption  or  loss  of  civil 

Istatus  or  privilege. 

T  !RMINATION  OF  THE  COMMISSION.— The 

Commi  ision  shall  terminate  90  days  after 
submit  ,ing  the  final  report  required  by  sub- 
section (d). 

(h)    /  UTHORIZATION    OF    APPROPRIATIONS.— 

There  ire  authorized  to  be  appropriated  a 
total  or  $1,000,000  for  fiscal  years  1991  and 
1992  to  tarry  out  this  part. 

mRT  H— REGIONAL  LITERACY 

RESOURCE  CENTERS 

RECfONAL  LITERACY  RESOURCE  CENTERS 

SEC.   1781.  Part  B  of  the  Adult  Education 
Act  (20|U.S.C.  1203  et  seq.)  is  amended— 


(1)  by  redesignating  subpart  7  as  subpart  8; 
and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  subpart  6  the  follow- 
ing: 

"Subpart  7— Regional  Literacy  Resource 
Centers 

"REGIONAL  LITERACY  RESOURCE  CENTERS 

"Sec.  356.  (a)  Purpose.— It  is  the  purpose 
of  this  section  to  assist  State  and  local  pub- 
lic and  private  nonprofit  efforts  to  improve 
literacy  through  a  program  of  regional  lit- 
eracy resource  center  grants  to— 

"(1)  stimulate  the  coordination  of  literacy 
services: 

"(2)  enhance  the  capacity  of  State  and 
local  organizations  to  provide  literacy  serv- 
ices. 

"(b)  Regional  Resource  Centers.— The 
Secretary,  from  funds  available  for  this  sub- 
part, shall  make  grants  to  or  enter  into  con- 
tracts with.  State  educational  agencies, 
local  educational  agencies.  State  offices  on 
literacy,  volunteer  organizations,  commu- 
nity-based organizations,  institutions  of 
higher  education,  or  other  nonprofit  entities 
to  operate  regional  literacy  resource  centers 
in  such  regions  of  the  United  States  as  the 
Secretary  determines  are  appropriate. 

"(c)  Use  of  Funds.— Funds  awarded  under 
subsection  (b)  to  carry  out  this  section  shall 
be  used  to  conduct  such  activities  as — 

"(1)  improving  and  promoting  the  dissejni- 
natlon  and  adoption  of  teaching  methods, 
technologries.  and  program  evaluations: 

"(2)  developing  innovative  approaches  to 
the  coordination  of  literacy  services  within 
and  among  States  and  with  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment; 

"(3)  assisting  public  and  private  agencies 
in  coordinating  the  delivery  of  literacy  serv- 
ices: 

"(4)  encouraging  government  and  industry 
partnerships,  including  partnerships  with 
small  businesses,  private  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions, and  community-based  organizations 
for  the  delivery  of  literacy  services: 

"(5)  encouraging  innovation  and  experi- 
mentation in  literacy  activities  that  will  en- 
hance the  delivery  of  literacy  services  and 
address  emerging  problems; 

"(6)  providing  technical  assistance  to  State 
and  local  governments  and  service  providers 
to  improve  literacy  programs  and  access  to 
such  programs;  and 

"(7)  providing  training  and  technical  as- 
sistance to  literacy  instructors  in  reading  in- 
struction and  in — 

"(A)  selecting  and  making  the  most  effec- 
tive use  of  methodologies,  instructional  ma- 
terials, and  technologies  such  as— 

"(i)  computer-assisted  instruction; 

"(ii)  video  tapes; 

"(ill)  interactive  systems;  and 

"(iv)  data  link  systems;  or 

"(B)  assessing  learning  styles,  screening 
for  learning  disabilities,  and  providing  indi- 
vidualized remedial  reading  instruction. 

"(d)  Appucations.— Each  entity  that  de- 
sires to  receive  an  award  under  this  section 
for  a  regional  adult  literacy  resource  center 
shall  submit  to  the  Secretary  an  application 
that  describes  how  the  applicant  will — 

"(1)  develop  a  literacy  resource  center  or 
expand  an  existing  literacy  resource  center; 

"(2)  provide  services  and  activities  with 
the  assistance  provided  under  this  section: 

"(3)  ensure  access  to  services  of  the  center 
for  the  maximum  participation  of  all  public 
and  private  programs  and  organizations  pro- 
viding or  seeking  to  provide  basic  skills  in- 
struction, including  local  educational  agen- 
cies, agencies  responsible  for  corrections 
education,  service  delivery  areas  under  the 
Job  Training  Partnership  Act,  welfare  agen- 


cies, labor  organizations,  businesses,  volun- 
teer groups,  and  community-based  organiza- 
tions: 

"(4)  develop  procedures  for  the  coordina- 
tion of  literacy  activities  conducted  within 
the  States  of  the  region  by  public  and  pri- 
vate organizations,  and  for  enhancing  the 
systems  of  service  delivery: 

"(5)  secure  approval  of  the  Governors  of 
each  State  in  the  region,  to  ensure  that  the 
regional  literacy  resource  center  serves  the 
needs  of  the  State,  as  identified  in  the  four- 
year  plan  developed  under  section  342  of  this 
Act; 

"(6)  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  the  serv- 
ices and  activities  supported  by  the  center, 
including  the  provision  of  such  information 
as  the  Secretary  may  require:  and 

"(7)  meet  the  cost-sharing  requirements  of 
subsection  (e). 

"(e)  Payments:  Federal  Share.— (l)  The 
Secretary  shall  pay  to  each  entity  having  an 
application  approved  pursuant  to  subsection 
(d)  the  Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  the  ac- 
tivities described  in  the  application. 

"(2)  The  Federal  share— 

"(A)  for  each  of  the  first  two  fiscal  years  in 
which  the  applicant  receives  funds  under  this 
section  shall  not  exceed  60  percent: 

"(B)  for  each  of  the  third  and  fourth  fiscal 
years  in  which  the  applicant  receives  funds 
under  this  section  shall  not  exceed  70  per- 
cent: and 

"(C)  for  the  fifth  fiscal  year  in  which  the 
applicant  receives  funds  under  this  section 
shall  not  exceed  60  percent. 

"(3)  The  non-Federal  share  of  payments 
under  this  section  may  be  in  cash  or  in  kind, 
fairly  evaluated,  including  plant,  equipment, 
or  services. 

"(h)  Authorization  of  Appropriations.- 
There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section 
$5,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1992.  and  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of  the  four  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  years.". 

PART  I— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 
DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  1791.  Except  as  otherwise  provided,  as 
used  in  this  title — 

(1)  the  terms  "elementary  school",  "local 
educational  agency",  "secondary  school", 
and  "State  educational  agency"  have  the 
meanings  given  them  in  section  1471  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965; 

(2)  the  term  "Governor"  means  the  chief 
executive  of  each  State: 

(3)  the  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education:  and 

(4)  the  term  "State"  means  each  of  the  50 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico.  Guam.  American 
Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  the  Common- 
wealth of  the  Northern  Islands,  and  Palau 
(until  the  effective  date  of  the  Compact  of 
Free  Association  with  the  Government  of 
Palau). 

INSULAR  areas 

Sec.  1792.  The  provisions  of  Public  Law  95- 
134,  permitting  the  consolidation  of  grants  to 
the  Insular  Areas,  shall  not  apply  to  funds 
received  by  such  area  under  this  title. 
effective  date 
Sec.  1793.  This  title  shall  take  effect  on  en- 
actment. 

TITLE  XVin— STUDENT  FINANCIAL 

ASSISTANCE  IMPROVEMENTS  ACT  OF  1992 

SHORT  TITLE 

Sec.  1801.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Student  Financial  Assistance  Improve- 
ments Act  of  1992". 


EXTENSION  OF  PELL  GRANT  PROGRAM 
AUTHORrTY 


SEC.  1802.  Section  411(a)(1)  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965  (20  U.S.C.  1001  et  seq.; 
hereinafter  in  this  title  referred  to  ais  the 
Act)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "September 
30,  1992."  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Sep- 
tember 30,  1993.". 

AMOUNT  OF  PELL  GRANTS 

SEC.  1803.  Section  411(b)  of  the  Act  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  Amount  of  Grants.— (1)(  A)  The 
amount  of  a  basic  errant  for  a  student  eligible 
under  this  subpart  shall  be  the  lesser  of— 

"(i)  the  maximum  award  specified  in  para- 
graph (2),  less  an  amount  equal  to  the 
amount  determined  in  accordance  with  Part 
F  of  this  title  to  be  the  expected  family  con- 
tribution with  respect  to  that  student  for 
that  year;  or 

"(ii)  the  percentage,  specified  in  paragraph 
(3),  of  the  amount  of  the  student's  need  for 
financial  assistance  (as  defined  In  section 
471). 

"(B)  In  any  case  in  which  a  student  attends 
an  institution  of  higher  education  on  less 
than  a  full-time  basis  (including  a  student 
who  attends  an  institution  of  higher  edu- 
cation on  less  than  a  half-time  basis)  during 
any  award  year,  the  amount  of  the  basic 
grant  for  which  that  student  is  eligible  shall 
be  reduced  in  proportion  to  the  extent  to 
which  that  student  is  not  so  attending  on  a 
full-time  basis,  in  accordance  with  a  sched- 
ule of  reductions  established  by  the  Sec- 
retary for  this  purpose  and  published  in  the 
Federal  Register. 

"(2)  The  maximum  amount  of  an  award 
under  this  subpart  shall  be  $3,700  for  award 
year  1993-1994  and  the  four  succeeding  award 
years. 

"(3)  The  percentage  of  the  amount  of  a  stu- 
dent's need  for  financial  assistance  to  be 
used  in  paragraph  (l)(A)(ii)  shall  be— 

"(A)  80  percent,  if  the  family  of  the  student 
has  a  total  income  (excluding  the  income  of 
the  dependent  student)  of  $10,000  or  less; 

"(B)  75  percent,  if  the  family  of  the  student 
has  a  total  income  (excluding  the  income  of 
the  dependent  student)  of  between  $10,001 
and  $15,000,  inclusive: 

"(C)  69  percent,  if  the  family  of  the  student 
has  a  total  income  (excluding  the  income  of 
the  dependent  student)  of  between  $15,001 
and  $20,000.  inclusive;  and 

"(D)  55  percent,  if  the  family  of  the  student 
has  a  total  income  (excluding  the  income  of 
the  dependent  student)  of  $20,001  or  more. 

"(4)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (g)(2), 
no  basic  grant  shall  be  awarded  to  a  student 
under  this  subpart  if  the  amount  of  that 
grrant  for  that  student  as  determined  under 
this  subsection  for  any  award  year  would  be 
less  than  $200.". 

PERIOD  of  EUGIBILITY  FOR  PELL  GRANTS 

SEC.    1804.    Section   411(c)   of   the   Act   is 
amended— 
(1)  In  paragraph  (1)— 

(A)  in  the  matter  preceding  subparagraph 
(A),  by  striking  out  "period  required" 
through  "attendance"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  "period  normally  re- 
quired for  the  completion  of  the  first  under- 
graduate baccalaureate  course  of  study,"; 
and 

(B)  by  amending  subparagraph  (A)  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(A)  such  period  may  not  exceed  the  full- 
time  equivalent  of— 

"(i)  three  academic  years  in  the  aggregate 
in  the  case  of  all  undergraduate  degree  or 
certificate  programs  normally  requiring  two 
years  or  less; 


"(ii)  five  academic  years  in  the  aggregate 
in  the  csise  of  all  undergraduate  degree  or 
certificate  programs  normally  requiring 
more  than  two  years  but  not  more  than  four 
years,  including  any  period  for  which  the 
student  received  a  Pell  Grant  In  accordance 
with  clause  (i);  or 

"(ii)  six  academic  years  In  the  agrgregate  in 
the  case  of  all  undergraduate  degree  or  cer- 
tificate programs  normally  requiring  more 
than  four  years,  including  any  period  for 
which  the  student  received  a  Pell  Grant  in 
accordance  with  clause  (i)  or  (ii);";  and 

(2)  in  paragraph  (3),  by  striking  out  "is  en- 
titled to"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"shall". 

PELL  GRANT  NEED  ANALYSIS  REPEALS 

Sec.  1805.  Sections  411A,  4118,  411C,  411D, 
411E,  and  411F  of  the  Act  are  repealed. 

UMFTATIONS  ON  AMOUNTS  OF  LOANS  COVERED 
BY  FEDERAL  INSURANCE 

Sec.  1806.  Section  424(a)  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "1992."  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "1993.". 

LOAN  LiMrrs;  less  than  half-time 

ATTENDANCE 

Sec.  1807.  (a)  Section  425(a)  of  the  Act  is 
amended— 

(1)  In  paragraph  (1)— 

(A)  In  subparagraph  (A) — 

(i)  in  clause  (i),  by  striking  out  "$2,625," 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$3,500,"; 

(ii)  in  clause  (ii),  by  striking  out  "$4,000," 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$5,000,";  and 

(ill)  in  clause  (lii),  by  striking  out  "(as  de- 
fined in  regulations  of  the  Secretary)"; 

(B)  in  subparagraph  (B),  by  striking  out 
the  first  sentence  therein;  and 

(2)  in  paragraph  (2)(A)— 

(A)  in  clause  CI),  by  striking  out  "$17,500," 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$22,000,";  and 

(B)  in  clause  (ii)— 

(I)  by  striking  out  "$54,750,"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "$59,500,";  and 

(II)  by  striking  out  "as  defined  by  regula- 
tions of  the  Secretary  and". 

(b)  Section  427  of  the  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (a)— 

(A)  by  amending  paragraph  (1)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(1)  made  to  a  student  who  (A)  is  an  eligi- 
ble student  under  section  484,  and  (B)  has 
agreed  to  notify  promptly  the  holder  of  the 
loan  concerning  any  change  of  address;  and": 
and 

(B)  in  paragraph  (2)(B)(i),  by  striking  out 
the  semicolon  at  the  end  thereof  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "and  subsection  (d)";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection: 

"(d)  Special  Rule  for  Less  Than  Half- 
time  Students.— A  borrower  who  is  attend- 
ing an  eligible  institution  on  a  less  than 
half-time  basis  (as  determined  by  the  insti- 
tution)— 

"(1)  shall  be  required  to — 

"(A)  repay  any  loans  received  while  at- 
tending an  eligible  institution  on  at  least  a 
half-time  basis  without  regard  to  the  bor- 
rower's less  than  half-time  attendance:  and 

"(B)  commence  repayment  of  any  loans  re- 
ceived under  this  part  while  attending  on  a 
less  than  half-time  basis  immediately  upon 
ceasing  such  attendance;  and 

"(2)  may  receive  deferments  under  sub- 
section (a)(2)(C)(ii)  for  loans  received  while 
attending  on  a  less  than  half-time  basis.". 

(c)  Section  428(b)  of  the  Act  is  amended— 
(1)  in  paragraph  (1)— 

(A)  in  subparagraph  (A) — 

(i)  in  the  matter  preceding  clause  (i),  by 
striking  out  "who  is  carrying  at  an  eligible 
institution  at  least  one-half  the  normal  full- 


time  academic  workload  (as  determined  by 
the  institution)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "who  is  enrolled  at  an  eligible  Institu- 
tion,"; 

(ii)  in  clause  (i),  by  striking  out  "$2,625," 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$3,500,"; 

(ill)  in  clause  (ii),  by  striking  out  "$4,000,'" 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "$5,000,";  and 

(iv)  in  the  matter  immediately  following 
clause  (lii).  by  striking  out  "In  cases" 
through  '"buf'and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"that"'; 

(B)  In  subparagraph  (B>— 

(1)  In  clause  (1),  by  striking  out  "$17,250," 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$22,000,";  and 

(11)  In  clause  (11),  by  striking  out  '"$54,750," 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ""$59,500,";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph: 

"(7)  Special  rule  for  less  than  half- 
time  STUDENTS.— A  borrower  who  Is  attend- 
ing an  eligible  institution  on  at  less  than 
half-time  basis  (as  determined  by  the  insti- 
tution)— 

""(A)  shall  be  required  to— 

"'(i)  repay  any  loans  received  while  attend- 
ing an  eligible  Institution  on  a  least  a  half- 
time  basis  without  regard  to  the  borrower's 
less  than  half-time  attendance;  and 

"(il)  commence  repayment  of  any  loans  re- 
ceived under  this  part  while  attending  on  a 
less  than  half-time  basis  immediately  upon 
ceasing  such  attendance;  and 

"(B)  may  receive  deferments  under  para- 
graph (l)(M)(ii)  for  loans  received  while  at- 
tending on  a  less  than  half-time  basis.". 

(c)  Section  428A(b)  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  amending  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  to  read  as 
follows: 

""(1)  ANNUAL  LiMFTs.— Subject  to  para- 
graphs (2)  and  (3),  the  amount  a  student  may 
borrow  In  any  academic  year  or  its  equiva- 
lent (as  determined  by  the  Secretary)  may 
not  exceed— 

""(A)  $2,500,  In  the  case  of  a  student  who  has 
not  successfully  completed  the  first  year  of  a 
program  of  undergraduate  education  and 
who  is  enrolled  in  a  program  of  less  than  one 
academic  year  (defined  for  this  purpose  as  24 
semester  or  trimester  hours,  36  quarter 
hours,  or  900  clock  hours); 

"(B)  $4,000,  In  the  case  of  a  student  who  has 
not  successfully  completed  the  first  year  of  a 
program  of  undergraduate  education  and 
who  is  enrolled  In  a  program  of  at  least  one 
academic  year  in  length: 

""(C)  $6,000.  in  the  case  of  a  student  who  has 
successfully  completed  such  first  year,  but 
who  has  not  successfully  completed  the  re- 
mainder of  a  program  of  undergraduate  edu- 
cation; or 

'"(D)  $10,000.  in  the  case  of  a  graduate  or 
professional  student. 

"(2)  Aggregate  umits.— The  aggregate  In- 
sured principal  amount  for  insured  loans 
made  to  any  student  under  this  section,  ex- 
clusive of  interest  capitalized  under  sub- 
section (c),  shall  not  exceed— 

"•(A)  $28,000.  in  the  case  of  a  student  who 
has  not  successfully  completed  a  program  of 
undergraduate  education:  and 

••(B)  $50,000.  in  the  case  of  a  graduate  or 
professional  student,  including  any  loans 
made  to  such  student  under  this  section  be- 
fore he  or  she  became  a  graduate  or  profes- 
sional student.". 

graduated  REPATr'MENT 

Sec.   1808.   (a)   Section  427  of  the  Act  is 
amended— 
(1)  in  subsection  (a)(2) — 

(A)  in  subparagraph  (G).  by  striking  out 
the  ""and"  at  the  end  thereof; 

(B)  by  redesignating  subparagraph  (H)  as 
subparagraph  (J);  and 
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(C) 


>y    Inserting    Immediately    following 
subpar  igrraph  (G)  the  following  new  subpara- 


graph: 
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provides  that,  not  more  than  6  months 

the  date  on  which  the  borrower's 

payment  on  a  loan  is  due,  the  lender 

the  borrower  the  option  of  repay- 

loan  in  accordance  with  a  graduated 

schedule,    provided    that    such 

does  not  result  in  negative  amorti- 

of  the  loan,  provides  for  the  repay- 

)f  only  accrued   interest  during  the 

months  of  repayment,  and,  after  the 

year  of  repayment,  requires  the  bor- 
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subsection  (a)(2)(A)(m),  by  striking 

at  the  end  thereof;  and 
subsection  (b)(1)— 
amending  subparagraph  (E)  to  read 


subject  to  subparagraphs  (D)  and  (L). 
as  provided  by  subparagraph  (M), 
that  (i)  not  more  than  6  months 
the  date  on  which  the  borrower's 
payment  is  due.  the  lender  shall  offer 
of  a  loan   made,   insured,   or 
under    this    section    or   section 
option  of  repaying  the  loan  in  ac- 
e  with  a  graduated  repayment  sched- 
pr^vided  that  such  schedule  does  not  re- 
negative  amortization  of  the  loan, 
for  the  repayment  of  only  accrued 
during  the  first  12  months  of  repay- 
ind.  after  the  fourth  year  of  repay- 
I'equires  the  borrower  to  resume  re- 
on  an  equal  installment  basis  in  an 
sufficient   to    satisfy    the    require- 
of  clause  (11),  and  (11)  repayment  of 
!  hall  be  in  installments  over  a  period 
less  than  5  years  (unless  the  student, 
the  6  months  Immediately  preceding 
stlrt  of  the  repayment  period,  specifi- 
r  (quests  that  repayment  be  made  over 
period)  nor  more  than  10  years,  be- 
6  months  after  the  month  in  which 
stJdent  ceases  to  carry  at  least  one-half 
normal  full-time  academic  workload  as 
by  the  institution;". 
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detent  ined 

LOAN  C  URTIFICATION  BY  ELIGIBLE  INSTrTUTIONS 

Sec.  1809.  Section  428(a)(2)(F)  of  the  Act  is 
amend  id  by  striking  out  "under  this  part," 
throug  1  the  end  thereof  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "under  this  part." 

deferments 
1810.  (a)  Section  427(a)(2)(C)  of  the  Act 


is  ame  ided- 

(1)  li  clause  (i),  by  striking  out  the 
subclause  designations  "(I)",  "(II)",  and 
"(in) 

(2)  bi  redesignating  clauses  (i)  through  (xi) 
as  sub<  lauses  (I)  through  (XI),  respectively: 

(3)  1  y  inserting  immediately  preceding 
subcla'  ise  (I)  (as  redesignated  in  paragraph 
(2))  th(  following  new  clause: 

"(i)  I  jr  a  loan  made  to  cover  a  period  of  In- 
Btructl  an  beginning  before  October  1, 1992 — "; 

(4)  1  I  subclause  (XI)  (as  redesignated  by 
paragr  iph  (2)),  by  striking  out  the  comma  at 

en  I  thereof  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
semi  :olon  and  "or";  and 

b  f  inserting  immediately  after  clause 
following  new  clause: 
except  as  provided  In  subsection  (d), 
I  lan  made  to  cover  a  period  of  instruc- 
b<  ginning  on  or  after  October  1,  1992- 
lurlng  which  the  borrower  is  pursuing 
,lme  course  of  study  leading  to  a  de- 
certificate  at  an  eligible  institution. 


is  pursing  at  least  a  half-time  course  of 
study  (as  determined  by  the  institution) 
leading  to  a  degree  or  certificate  during  an 
enrollment  period  for  which  the  student  has 
obtained  a  loan  under  this  part,  or  is  pursu- 
ing a  course  of  study  pursuant  to  a  graduate 
fellowship  program  approved  by  the  Sec- 
retary or  pursuant  to  a  rehabilitation  train- 
ing program  for  disabled  individuals  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary;  or 

"(II)  not  in  excess  of  three  years  in  the  ag- 
gregate, during  which  the  borrower  dem- 
onstrates a  financial  inability  to  make  the 
required  repayments  of  principal  and  inter- 
est because  of  exceptional  circumstances 
that  meet  criteria  established  by  the  Sec- 
retary pursuant  to  regulations.". 

(b)  Section  428(b)  of  the  Act  is  further 
amended — 

(1)  in  paragraph  (1)— 

(A)  in  subparagraph  (M)— 

(i)  in  clause  (i),  by  striking  out  the 
subclause  designations  "(1)",  "(II)",  and 
"(ni)"; 

(ii)  by  redesignating  clauses  (1)  through 
(xi)  as  subclauses  (I)  through  (XI),  respec- 
tively; 

(ill)  by  inserting  immediately  preceding 
subclause  (I)  (as  redesignated  in  paragraph 
(2))  the  following  new  clause: 

"(i)  for  a  loan  made  to  cover  a  period  of  in- 
struction beginning  before  October  1,  1992—"; 

(Iv)  in  subclause  (XI)  (as  redesignated  by 
paragraph  (2)),  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
"or";  and 

(v)  by  inserting  immediately  after  clause 
(i)  the  following  new  clause: 

"(ii)  except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (7), 
for  a  loan  made  to  cover  a  period  of  instruc- 
tion beginning  on  or  after  October  1, 1992— 

"(I)  during  which  the  borrower  is  pursuing 
a  full-time  course  of  study  leading  to  a  de- 
gree or  certificate  at  an  eligible  institution, 
is  pursuing  at  least  a  half-time  course  of 
study  (as  determined  by  the  institution) 
leading  to  a  degree  or  certificate  during  an 
enrollment  period  for  which  the  student  has 
obtained  a  loan  under  this  part,  or  is  pursu- 
ing a  course  of  study  pursuant  to  a  graduate 
fellowship  program  approved  by  the  Sec- 
retary or  pursuant  to  a  rehabilitation  train- 
ing program  for  disabled  individuals  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary;  or 

"(II)  not  in  excess  of  three  years  in  the  ag- 
gregate, during  which  the  borrower  dem- 
onstrates a  financial  inability  to  make  the 
required  repayments  of  principal  and  inter- 
est because  of  exceptional  circumstances 
that  meet  criteria  established  by  the  Sec- 
retary pursuant  to  regulations.";  and 

(B)  in  subparagraph  (V)— 

(i)  in  clause  (1),  by  striking  out  "and"  at 
the  end  thereof; 

(ii)  in  clause  (ii),  by  striking  out  "clause 
(i),"  and  clause  (i)."  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "clause  (i)  or  (ii),"  and  "clause  (i)  or 
(ii).",  respectively; 

(ill)  by  redesignating  clause  (ii)  as  clause 
(ill);  and 

(iv)  by  inserting  immediately  following 
clause  (1)  the  following  new  clause: 

"(11)  provides  that,  upon  written  request,  a 
lender  shall  grant  a  borrower  forbearance, 
renewable  at  12-month  intervals  for  up  to 
three  years,  under  which  no  payments  of  in- 
terest or  principal  may  be  required,  but  the 
interest  that  accrues  shall  be  added  to  the 
principal  amount  of  the  loan,  if  the  bor- 
rower— 

"(I)  is  serving  under  the  Peace  Corps  Act 
or  the  Domestic  Volunteer  Service  Act  of 
1973;  and 

"(II)  does  not  qualify  for  the  deferment  de- 
scribed in  subparagraph  (M)(il)(II);  and". 


(c)  Section  428A(c)(2)  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "sections  427(aK2KC)(i)  and 
428(b)(l)(M)(i)"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"sections  427(a)(2)(C)  and  428(b)(l)(M)". 

(d)  Section  428B(c)(l)  of  the  Act  is  amend- 
ed— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "clause  (i),  (vili)  or  (ix)" 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "subclause  (I), 
(VIII),  or  (DC)  of  clause  (i),  or  clause  (11)"; 
and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "clause  (i)  of  either 
such  section."  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"clause  (i)(I)  of  either  such  section.". 

CHANGES  IN  FEDERAL  REINSURANCE  COVERAGE 

Sec.  1811.  Section  428(c)  of  the  Act  is 
amended — 

(1)  in  paragraph  (1)— 

(A)  in  subparagraph  (A),  by  striking  out 
the  period  at  the  end  thereof  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  a  comma  and  "or  45  days  after 
the  guaranty  agency  discharges  its  insurance 
obligation  on  the  loan,  whichever  is  later."; 
and 

(B)  by  amending  subparagraph  (B)  to  read 
as  follows:— 

"(B)  Notwithstanding  subparagraph  (A) — 

"(1)  if,  for  any  fiscal  year,  the  amount  of 
such  reimbursement  payments  by  the  Sec- 
retary under  this  subsection  exceeds  5  per- 
cent of  the  amount  of  the  loans  which  are  in- 
sured by  such  guaranty  agency  under  such 
program  and  which  were  in  repayment  at  the 
end  of  the  preceding  fiscal  year,  the  amount 
to  be  paid  as  reimbursement  under  this  sub- 
section for  such  excess  shall  be  equal  to  90 
percent  of  the  amount  of  such  excess; 

"(11)  if,  for  any  fiscal  year,  the  amount  of 
such  reimbursement  payments  exceeds  9  per- 
cent of  such  loans,  the  amount  to  be  paid  as 
reimbursement  under  this  subsection  for 
such  excess  shall  be  equal  to  80  percent  of 
such  excess;  and 

"(ill)  if,  with  respect  to  the  end  of  any  fis- 
cal year,  a  guaranty  agency  is  being  reim- 
bursed at  the  level  described  in  clause  (i)  or 
(ii),  the  initial  reimbursement  payments  by 
the  Secretary  with  respect  to  the  beginning 
of  the  next  succeeding  fiscal  year  shall  be 
calculated  at  such  level  until  the  Secretary 
determines,  based  on  data  submitted  by  the 
guaranty  agency,  that  it  meets  the  require- 
ments of  this  subsection  for  reimbursement 
at  a  different  level.  Upon  the  Secretary's  de- 
termination, the  reimbursement  payments 
by  the  Secretary  shall  be  adjusted  accord- 
ingly, including  any  underpayment  or  over- 
payment of  the  initial  reimbursement  pay- 
ments."; and 

(2)  in  paragraph  (7)— 

(A)  in  subparagraph  (A)(i),  by  inserting  im- 
mediately following  "1977"  a  comma  and 
"but  before  October  1,  1992"; 

(B)  in  subparagraph  (B),  by  inserting  "or 
(B)"  immediately  following  "(A)"; 

(C)  by  redesignating  subparagraph  (B)  as 
subparagraph  (C);  and 

(D)  by  inserting  immediately  following 
subparagraph  (A)  the  following  new  subpara- 
graph: 

"(B)  Notwithstanding  paragraph  (1)(B),  the 
Secretary  may  pay  a  guaranty  agency  100 
percent  of  the  amount  expended  by  it  in  dis- 
charge of  its  insurance  obligation  for  any  fis- 
cal year— 

"(i)  which  begins  on  or  after  October  1, 
1992;  and 

"(ii)  which  is  either  the  fiscal  year  in 
which  such  guaranty  agency  begins  to  ac- 
tively carry  on  a  student  loan  insurance  pro- 
gram which  is  subject  to  a  guaranty  agree- 
ment under  subsection  (b),  or  is  one  of  the 
four  succeeding  fiscal  years.". 


DELAYED  LOAN  DISBURSEMENT 


Sec.  1812.  Section  428G(b)  of  the  Act  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  amending  the  subsection  heading  to 
read  as  follows:  "Timing  of  First  Disburse- 
ment.— ";  and 

(2)  by  amending  paragraph  (1)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(1)  Loans  to  first-year  students.- In 
the  case  of  a  borrower  who  is  entering  the 
first  year  of  a  program  of  undergraduate  edu- 
cation— 

"(A)  at  an  institution  with  a  cohort  de- 
fault rate  equal  to  or  greater  than  30  per- 
cent, the  Institution  shall  not  disburse  the 
first  installment  of  the  proceeds  of  any  loan 
made,  insured,  or  guaranteed  in  accordance 
with  section  427,  428,  or  428A  prior  to  60  days 
after  classes  have  begun  for  the  period  of  en- 
rollment for  which  the  loan  is  obtained;  or 

"(B)  at  an  institution  with  a  cohort  default 
rate  less  than  30  percent,  the  Institution 
shall  not  disburse  the  first  installment  of  the 
proceeds  of  any  loan  made,  insured,  or  guar- 
anteed in  accordance  with  sections  427,  428, 
or  428A  prior  to  30  days  after  classes  have 
begun  for  the  period  of  enrollment  for  which 
the  loan  is  obtained.". 

UMrPATiONS,  suspensions,  terminations. 
other  hearing  procedures,  and  fines 

Sec.  1813.  Section  432  of  the  Act  is  amend- 
ed— 

(1)  in  subsection  (a)(3),  by  striking  out  "on 
the  record,"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a 
comma; 

(2)  in  subsection  (g) — 

(A)  in  paragraph  (1),  by  striking  out  "on 
the  record,"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a 
comma; 

(B)  by  striking  out  paragraphs  (2),  (3),  and 
(4);  and 

(C)  by  redesigTiating  paragraphs  (5)  and  (6) 
as  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3),  respectively; 

(3)  in  subsection  (h) — 

(A)  in  paragraph  (2)— 
(1)  in  subparagraph  (A) — 

(I)  in  the  first  sentence  therein,  by  striking 
out  "shall,  in  accordance  with  sections  556 
and  557  of  title  5.  United  States  Code,"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "shall";  and 

(II)  in  the  second  sentence  therein,  by 
striking  out  "The  Secretary"  through  "dis- 
qualification-" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  "The  Secretary  shall  impose 
any  or  all  sanctions,  imposed  by  the  guar- 
anty agency,  on  the  participation  of  the 
lender  in  the  student  loan  insurance  progrram 
of  each  of  the  guaranty  agencies  under  this 
part,  and  notify  such  guaranty  agencies  of 
the  imposition  of  such  sanctions—"; 

(ii)  in  subparagraph  (B),  by  striking  out 
"disqualification"  each  place  it  app>ears  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "sanctions";  and 

(ill)  by  redesignating  subparagraph  (B)  as 
subparagraph  (C);  and 

(iv)  by  inserting  immediately  following 
subparagraph  (A)  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

"(B)  The  Secretary's  review  under  this 
paragraph  of  the  limitation,  suspension,  or 
termination  Imposed  by  a  guaranty  agency 
pursuant  to  section  428(b)(l)(U)  shall  be  lim- 
ited to— 

"(i)  a  review  of  the  written  record  of  the 
proceedings  in  which  the  guaranty  agency 
Imposed  such  sanctions;  and 

"(ii)  a  determination  as  to  whether  the 
guaranty  agency  complied  with  section 
428(bKl)(U)  and  any  notice  and  hearing  re- 
quirements specified  in  regulations  pre- 
scribed under  this  part.";  and 

(B)  in  paragraph  (3>— 
(i)  in  subparagraph  (A) — 


(I)  in  the  first  sentence  therein,  by  striking 
out  "shall,  in  accordance  with  sections  556 
and  557  of  title  5.  United  States  Code,"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "shall";  and 

(II)  in  the  second  sentence  therein,  by 
striking  out  "The  Secretary"  through  "dis- 
qualification—" and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  "The  Secretary  shall  impose 
any  or  all  sanctions,  imposed  by  the  guar- 
anty agency,  on  the  participation  of  the  in- 
stitution in  the  student  loan  insurance  pro- 
gram of  each  of  the  gtiaranty  agencies  under 
this  part,  and  notify  such  guaranty  agencies 
of  the  imposition  of  such  sanctions—"; 

(ii)  in  subparagraph  (B),  by  striking  out 
"disqualification"  each  place  it  appears  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "sanctions"; 

(iii)  by  redesignating  subparagraph  (B)  as 
subparagraph  (C);  and 

(iv)  by  inserting  immediately  following 
subparagraph  (A)  the  following  new  subpara- 
graph: 

"(B)  The  Secretary's  review  under  this 
paragraph  of  the  limitation,  suspension,  or 
termination  imposed  by  a  guaranty  agency 
pursuant  to  section  428(b)(l)(T)  shall  be  lim- 
ited to— 

"(i)  a  review  of  the  written  record  of  the 
proceedings  in  which  the  guaranty  agency 
imposed  such  sanctions;  and 

"(11)  a  determination  as  to  whether  the 
guaranty  agency  complied  with  section 
428(b)(l)(T)  and  any  notice  and  hearing  re- 
quirements specified  in  regulations  pre- 
scribed under  this  part.". 

(b)  Section  428(b)(l)(T)  of  the  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "as  in  effect  on  January  1, 
1985". 
restrictions  on  guaranty  agency  officers 

AND  employees 

Sec.  1814.  Section  428(b)  of  the  Act  is  fur- 
ther amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(7)  Restrictions  on  guaranty  agency  of- 
ficers AND  employees. — No  guaranty  agency 
shall  permit  any  of  its  officers  or  employees, 
or  any  member  of  their  immediate  families, 
to  have  a  direct  financial  interest  In,  or 
serve  as  an  officer  or  employee  of,  any  lend- 
er, secondary  market,  contractor,  or  servicer 
with  which  the  guaranty  agency  does  busi- 
ness.". 

guaranty  agency  information 

Sec.  1815.  (a)  Section  428  of  the  Act  Is  fur- 
ther amended— 

(1)  In  subsection  (c)(2)(B)  by  striking  out 
"as  the  Secretary  may  reasonably  require  to 
carry  out  the  Secretary's  functions  under 
this  subsection,"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "including  financial  information,  as  the 
Secretary  may  reasonably  require  to  carry 
out  the  Secretary's  functions  under  this  part 
and  protect  the  financial  interest  of  the 
United  States,";  and 

(2)  in  subsection  (f)— 

(A)  in  paragraph  (1)(B) — 

(i)  by  inserting  "subject  to  paragraph  (3),"; 
and 

(ii)  by  striking  out  "according  to  the  pro- 
visions of  this  subparagraph."  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "according  to  the  provisions 
of  this  subsection.",  respectively;  and 

(B)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph: 

"(3)  Provisions  of  fina.ncial  i.nforma- 
tion.— The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  reduce 
or  withhold  payments  under  this  subsection 
until  the  guaranty  agency  provides  the  Infor- 
mation required  under  subsection  (c)(2)(B).". 
administrative  cost  allowance 

Sec.  1816.  Section  428(f)(1)(B)  of  the  Act  is 
further  amended.  In  the  first  sentence  there- 
in, by  striking  out  "equal  to"  through  the 


end  thereof  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"equal  to  the  lesser  of  one  percent  of  loan 
volume  or  actual  administrative  costs,  as  es- 
timated in  accordance  with  criteria  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary.". 

collection  retention  allowance 

Sec.  1817.  Section  428(c)(6KA)(il)  of  the  Act 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "30  percent  of 
such  payments  (subject  to  subparagraph  (D) 
of  this  paragraph)"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "the  lesser  of  30  percent  of  such  pay- 
ments, or  the  cost  of  collection  on  that  loan, 
as  estimated  in  accordance  with  criteria  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  in  regulations,". 
guaranty  agency  oversight 

Sec.  1818.  Section  432  of  the  Act  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsections: 

"(k)  Guaranty  agency  Management 
Plans. — (l)  If  the  ratio  of  a  guaranty  agen- 
cy's reserve  funds  to  its  outstanding  guaran- 
tees is  less  than  a  level  set  by  the  Secretary, 
or  the  Secretary  otherwise  determines  that 
the  administrative  or  financial  condition  of 
the  guaranty  agency  jeopardizes  its  contin- 
ued ability  to  perform  its  responsibilities 
under  Its  guaranty  agreement,  the  Secretary 
may.  In  order  to  protect  the  financial  inter- 
est of  the  United  States,  require  the  guar- 
anty agency  to  submit  and  implement  a 
management  plan  acceptable  to  the  Sec- 
retary. 

"(2)  A  management  plan  under  this  sub- 
section shall  Include  the  means  by  which  the 
guaranty  agency  will  improve  Its  financial 
and  administrative  condition.  The  manage- 
ment plan  may  include,  but  Is  not  limited  to, 
the  limitation  of  administrative  exi>endl- 
tures.  the  Increase  of  the  Insurance  premium 
charged  to  borrowers,  up  to  the  maximum 
prescribed  in  section  428(b)(1)(H).  and  the  In- 
crease of  the  ratio  of  guaranty  agency's  re- 
serve funds  to  outstanding  guarantees. 

"(3)  If  the  guaranty  agency  fails  to  submit 
a  management  plan  acceptable  to  the  Sec- 
retary, or  the  Secretary  determines  that  the 
guaranty  agency  has  failed  to  improve  sub- 
stantially its  administrative  and  financial 
condition  in  accordance  with  its  manage- 
ment plan  under  this  subsection,  the  Sec- 
retary may  terminate  the  guaranty  agency's 
agreement  in  accordance  with  subsection  (1). 

"(1)  Termination  of  Guaranty  agency's 
Agreement. — If  the  guaranty  agency  does 
not  satisfy  the  requirements  of  subsection 
(k),  or  the  Secretary  otherwise  determines 
that  the  guaranty  agency  Is  no  longer  able 
to  perform  Its  responsibilities  under  its  gruar- 
anty  agreement,  the  Secretary  is  authorized, 
in  order  to  protect  the  financial  interest  of 
the  United  States,  after  notice  and  oppor- 
tunity for  a  hearing,  to  terminate  the  guar- 
anty agency's  agreement  under  this  part. 

"(m)  Authority  of  the  Secretary  To  As- 
sume Guaranty  agency  Functions.— (l)  If  a 
guaranty  agency  terminates  Its  agreement 
under  this  part,  or  its  guaranty  agreement  Is 
terminated  by  the  Secretary  under  sub- 
section (1),  the  Secretary  Is  authorized,  to 
the  extent  the  Secretary  determines  Is  nec- 
essary to  protect  the  financial  interest  of  the 
United  States  and  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  part,  to— 

"(A)  assume  responsibility  for  the  func- 
tions of  the  guaranty  agency  under  its  loan 
insurance  program,  including,  but  not  lim- 
ited to — 

"(i)  ensuring  the  exercise  of  due  diligence 
by  lenders  in  making,  servicing,  and  collect- 
ing loans; 

"(ii)  requiring  lenders  to  submit  the  infor- 
mation necessary  to  determine  the  amount 
of  interest  benefits  and  special  allowance 
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monitoring  the  enrollment  status  of 
borrowers:  and 
)  reporting  to  national  credit  bureaus 

with  section  430A; 
require  the  guaranty  agency  to  assign 
provide,  without  compensation. 
Secretary  any  of  the  guaranty  agen- 
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[Tie  Secretary's  liability  for  any  out- 

g  liabilities  of  a  guaranty  agency,  the 

functi^s  of  which   the   Secretary   has  as- 

shall    not   exceed    the    fair   market 

the  assets  assigned  by  the  guaranty 

to  the  Secretary  in  accordance  with 

(1)(B).  minus  any  necessary  liq- 

uidati(}n  or  other  administrative  costs.". 

COST  SHARING  BY  STATES 

1819.  Section  428  of  the  Act  is  amended 
adc  Ing  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
supsections: 

State  Backing  of  Guaranty  Agen- 

1)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provl- 

law.  a  State  shall  guarantee,  with  the 

fE^th  and  credit  of  the   State,  or  its 

all  loans  guaranteed  under  this 

the  guaranty  agency  designated  for 

for  borrowers  who  are  attending  el- 

nstitutions  in  that  State. 

n  addition  to  the  designated  guaranty 

specified  in  paragraph  (1).  a  State 

to  guarantee,  with  the  full  faith 

ciedit  of  the  State,  loans  guaranteed 

;hi8  part  by  any  other  guaranty  agen- 

borrowers  who  are  attending  eligible 

in  that  State. 

[n  the  event  that  a  guaranty  agency 

loan  guarantees  are  guaranteed  by  a 

mder  paragraph  (1)  or  (2)  is  unable  to 

its  insurance  obligation  incurred 

under  its  loan  insurance  program. 

shall  be  responsible  for  discharging 

(^ligations,  as  well  as  the  administra- 

associated  with  transferring  the 

of  that  guaranty  agency  to  an- 

ntity. 

[f  a  State  discharges  the  insurance  ob- 

of  a  guaranty  agency  under  para- 

13).  the  Secretary  shall  pay  the  State 


loa  IS 


St  itei 


C  >St8 


the  amount  such  guaranty  agency  would 
have  otherwise  received  as  reimbursement 
under  subsection  (c). 

"(5)  Unless  a  State  demonstrates  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  Secretary  that  it  has 
taken  any  steps  necessary  to  satisfy  the  re- 
quirements of  paragraph  (1)  by  January  1, 
1994.  the  Secretary  shall  assess  institutions 
of  higher  education  participating  in  the  pro- 
gram under  this  part  that  are  located  in  that 
State  a  fee  based  on  the  risk  of  financial  loss 
to  the  Federal  Government  that  the  State 
would  otherwise  assume  under  this  sub- 
section. Such  fees  shall  be  deposited  in  stu- 
dent loan  insurance  fund  described  in  section 
431. 

"(n)  State  Share  of  Default  Costs.— (l) 
For  any  institution  of  higher  education  that 
has  a  cohort  default  rate,  determined  on  the 
basis  of  the  most  recent  fiscal  years  for 
which  data  are  available,  that  exceeds  the 
percentage  specified  in  paragraph  (3).  the 
State  in  which  such  institution  is  located 
shall  pay  to  the  Secretary  an  amount  equal 
to  one  half  of  the  percentage  of  new  loan  vol- 
ume attributable  to  such  institution  that  is 
equal  to  the  percentage  by  which  such  insti- 
tution's cohort  default  rate  exceeds  the  per- 
centage specified  in  paragraph  (3). 

"(2)  A  State  may  charge  a  fee  to  an  insti- 
tution of  higher  education  that  participates 
in  the  program  under  this  part  and  is  located 
in  that  State  according  to  a  fee  structure, 
approved  by  the  Secretary,  that  is  based  on 
the  institution's  cohort  default  rate  and  the 
State's  risk  of  loss  under  this  subsection. 

"(3)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1).  the  co- 
hort default  rate  percentage  shall  be— 

"(A)  25  percent  for  fiscal  year  1993;  and 

"(B)  20  percent  for  fiscal  year  1994  and  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  years.". 

guaranteed  student  loan  program 
definitions 

"Sec.  1820.  Section  435  of  the  Act  is  amend- 
ed— 

(1)  by  amending  subsection  (a)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(a)  Eligible  Institution.— The  term  'eli- 
gible institution'  means  an  institution  of 
higher  education,  as  defined  In  section  481."; 

(2)  by  striking  out  subsections  (b).  (c).  and 
(n): 

(3)  in  subsection  (m) — 

(A)  by  inserting  the  paragraph  designation 
"(1)"  Immediately  following  the  subsection 
heading; 

(B)  In  the  first  sentence,  by  striking  out 
"The  term"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "In 
general,  the  term";  and 

(C)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraphs: 

"(2)  For  purposes  of  the  definition  in  para- 
graph (1)  only,  a  loan  made  in  accordance 
with  section  428A  shall  not  be  considered  to 
enter  repayment  until  after  the  borrower  has 
ceased  to  be  enrolled  in  a  course  of  study 
leading  to  a  degree  or  certificate  at  an  eligi- 
ble institution  on  at  least  a  half-time  basis 
(as  determined  by  the  institution)  and  ceased 
to  be  in  a  period  of  deferment  based  on  such 
enrollment.  Each  eligible  lender  of  a  loan 
made  under  section  428A  shall  provide  the 
guaranty  agency  with  the  information  nec- 
essary to  determine  when  the  loan  entered 
repayment  for  purposes  of  this  subsection, 
and  the  guaranty  agency  shall  provide  such 
information  to  the  Secretary. 

"(3)  For  purposes  of  calculating  the  cohort 
default  rates  for  lenders  or  other  holders  of 
loans  made  under  this  part,  references  to 
lenders  or  other  holders,  as  the  case  may  be. 
shall  be  substituted  for  references  to  institu- 
tions in  paragraph  (1).";  and 


(4)  by  redesignating  subsections  (d) 
through  (m)  as  subsections  (b)  through  (k), 
respectively. 

special  allowance 

Sec.  1821.  Section  438(b)(2)  of  the  Act  Is 
amended— 

(1)  in  subparagraph  (A),  by  striking  out 
"subparagraphs  (B).  (C).  and  (D)"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "subparagraphs  (B),  (C). 
(D).  (E)  and  (F)";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subparagraphs: 

"(E)  In  the  case  of  a  holder  of  loans  for 
which  the  cohort  default  rate  exceeds  20  per- 
cent, subparagraph  (A)(iii)  shall  be  applied 
by  substituting  '3  percent'  for  '3.25  percent'. 

"(F)  In  the  case  of  a  lender  who  does  not 
provide  to  the  guaranty  agency  the  informa- 
tion required  under  section  435(k)(2),  sub- 
paragraph (A)(iii)  shall  be  applied  by  sub- 
stituting '3  percent'  for  '3.25  percent'.". 
amount  of  need 

Sec.  1821.  Section  471  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  parenthetical  therein. 
cost  of  attendance 

Sec.  1822.  Section  472  of  the  Act  is  amend- 
ed— 

(1)  by  amending  the  matter  immediately 
preceding  paragraph  (I)  to  read  as  follows: 
"Elxcept  as  provided  in  subsections  (b)  and 
(c)  and  subject  to  section  478.  for  purposes  of 
this  title,  the  term  'cost  of  attendance' 
means—" 

(2)  by  amending  paragraph  (1)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(1)  tuition  and  uniform  compulsory  fees 
normally  assessed  a  student  carrying  the 
same  academic  workload,  as  determined  by 
the  institution  at  which  the  student  is  in  at- 
tendance for  any  award  year,  without  regard 
to  whether  the  student  receives  grant,  loan, 
or  work  assistance  under  this  title;" 

(3)  in  paragraph  (3>— 

(A)  in  the  matter  immediately  preceding 
subparagraph  (A),  by  inserting  immediately 
following  "institution"  the  following:  "with- 
out regard  to  whether  the  student  receives 
grant,  loan,  or  work  assistance  under  this 
title"; 

(B)  in  subparagraph  (A),  by  striking  out 
"$1,500"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"$1,700";  and 

(C)  in  subparagraph  (C).  by  striking  out 
"$2,500"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"$2,300"; 

(4)  by  inserting  the  subsection  designation 
"(a)"  immediately  following  "Sec.  472.";  and 

(5)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection: 

"(b)  For  the  purpose  of  subpart  1  of  part  A 
of  this  title— 

"(1)  tuition  and  fees  to  be  used  in  deter- 
mining the  student's  cost  of  attendance  in 
accordance  with  subsection  (a)(1)  shall  be 
first  calculated  on  the  basis  of  a  full-time 
academic  workload,  and  then  adjusted  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  411(b)(1)(B); 

"(2)  the  allowance  for  room  and  board 
costs,  books,  equipment,  supplies,  transpor- 
tation, and  miscellaneous  personal  expenses 
incurred  by  the  student  to  be  used  in  deter- 
mining the  student's  cost  of  attendance  in 
accordance  with  subsection  (a)  shall  not  ex- 
ceed— 

"(A)  $1,700  for  a  student  without  depend- 
ents residing  at  home  with  his  or  her  par- 
ents; and 

"(B)  $2,300  for  all  other  students; 

"except  that  if.  for  an  award  year  after 
award  year  1992-1993.  the  standard  mainte- 
nance allowances  specified  in  sections 
475(c)(4)  and  477(b)(4)  are  increased  or  de- 
creased by  the  Secretary  in  accordance  with 


section  478.  then  the  dollar  amounts  speci- 
fied in  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  shall  be  in- 
creased or  decreased  by  a  percentage  equal 
to  such  percentage  increase  or  decrease  in 
such  standard  maintenance  allowances;  and 

"(3)  the  allowance  for  dependent  care  to  be 
used  in  determining  the  student's  cost  of  at- 
tendance in  accordance  with  subsection 
(a)(7)  shall  not  exceed  $1,000.  ". 

FAMILY  contribution  DEFINED 

Sec.  1823.  Section  473  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "subparts  1  and  3"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "subpart  3". 

DATA  ELEMENTS 

Sec.  1824.  Section  474  of  the  Act  is  amend- 
ed— 

(1)  by  amending  paragraphs  (1).  (2).  and  (3) 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(1)  the  available  income  of  (A)  the  student 
and  his  or  her  parents,  in  the  case  of  a  de- 
I>endent  student,  or  (B)  the  student  (and 
spouse),  in  the  case  of  an  independent  stu- 
dent; 

"(2)  the  number  of  (A)  dependents  of  the 
parents  of  the  student,  in  the  case  of  a  de- 
pendent student,  or  (B)  dependents  of  the 
student  (and  spouse),  in  the  case  of  an  inde- 
pendent student; 


"(3)  the  number  of  (A)  dependents  of  the 
parents  of  the  student,  in  the  case  of  a  de- 
pendent student,  who  are  enrolled  in.  on  at 
least  a  half-time  basis,  a  program  of  post- 
secondary  education  and  for  whom  the  fam- 
ily may  reasonably  be  expected  to  contribute 
to  their  postsecondary  education,  or  (B)  de- 
pendents of  the  student  (and  spouse),  in  the 
case  of  an  independent  student,  who  are  so 
enrolled  and  for  whom  such  contribution 
may  reasonably  be  expected;"; 

(2)  in  paragraph  (4)(B).  by  striking  out 
"(and  spouse)";  and 

(3)  in  paragraph  (6)— 

(i)  in  subparagraph  (A),  by  striking  out 
"the  student  and  the  student's  parents."  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the  student's  par- 
ents and  the  dependents  of  the  parents,  in- 
cluding the  student.";  and 

(ii)  in  subparagraph  (B).  by  inserting 
"spouse  and"  immediately  following  "his  or 
her". 

FAMILY  CONTRIBUTION  FOR  DEPENDENT 
STUDENTS 

Sec.  1825.  Section  475  of  the  Act  is  amend- 
ed— 

(1)  in  subsection  (a),  by  striking  out  "(and 
spouse)"  each  place  it  appears; 

(2)  in  subsection  (b)— 

"Standird  Miintenanct  Allomnct 


(A)  in  paragraph  (1)— 

(i)  In  subparagraph  (B).  by  adding  "and"  at 
the  end  thereof; 

(II)  by  redesignating  subparagraphs  (A)  and 
(B)  as  clauses  (i)  and  (ii).  respectively; 

(iii)  by  inserting  the  subparagraph  designa- 
tion "(A)"  immediately  following  the  para- 
graph designation;  and 

(iv).  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subparagraph: 

"(B)  if  the  amount  determined  under  sub- 
paragraph (A)  is  a  negative  amount,  setting 
the  parents'  adjusted  available  income  at 
zero,  and  converting  such  negative  amount 
to  a  positive  number  and  using  it  to  increase 
the  adjustment  to  student  income  (deter- 
mined in  accordance  with  subsection  (g)(2));" 

(B)  in  paragraph  (3).  by  striking  out  the 
semicolon  at  the  end  thereof  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  a  period;  and 

(C)  by  striking  out  the  matter  Inunediately 
following  paragraph  (3); 

(3)  in  subsection  (c)— 

(A)  in  paragraph  (2).  in  the  table  therein, 
by  striking  out  "$15,000  more  "  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "$15,000  or  more"; 

(B)  In  paragraph  (4).  by  amending  the  table 
therein  to  read  as  follows: 


NynilXf  in  dHleit 


Family  va  (includini  student) 


FneKli 


Foi  lacA  additional  add 


$10,520 
13.100 
16.180 
19.090 
22J30 


$8,720 
11.310 
14.380 
17.290 
20.530 


$9,510 

12.590  $10,790 

15.500  13.700  $10,550 

18.740  16.940   15.150 


tilt: 


$1,790 


2ia        2.520         2.520        2320 


2.520 


(C)  in  paragraph  (5) — 

(i)  by  striking  out  "$2,100"  each  place  it 
appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"$2,500";  and 

(ii)  by  striking  out  "1987-1988."  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "1992-1993.";  and 

(D)  in  paragraph  (7).  by  striking  out  "in- 
structional"; 

(4)  in  subsection  (d) — 

(A)  in  paragraph  (1),  by  striking  out  the  pe- 
riod at  the  end  thereof  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  a  semicolon  and  the  following: 

"except  that  the  amount  determined  under 
this  paragraph  shall  not  be  less  than  zero."; 

(B)  in  paragraph  (2)— 

(i)  by  amending  subparagraph  (B)  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(B)  the  net  value  of  investments  and  real 
estate,  including  the  net  value  of  the  prin- 
cipal place  of  residence,  as  defined  in  section 
480(1);  and  ";  and 

(Ii)  In  subparagraph  (C)— 

(I)  by  striking  out  "a  business  or  farm" 
and  "such  business  or  farm"  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "business  or  farm  assets"  and 
"such  business  or  farm  assets",  respectively; 
and 

(II)  by  amending  the  table  therein  to  read 
as  follows: 


"Mjusted  Ntt  Woftli  ot  Business  or  Fami  Assets 


"Adjusted  Net  Wi»tl\  ol  Business  or  Farm  Assets— Continued 


"Asset  Protection  Alknraoct  In  Families  and  SludeMs— Contmued 


H  the  net  oortn  of 
business  or  farm  as- 
sets IS — 


Then  ttie  adjusted  net  Hortli  is: 


$225.001-$375,000 
$375,001  or  more  ... 


$105,000    '-    60    percent    of    NW    over 

$225,000 
$195,000    *    100    percent    ot    NW    over 

$375.000"; 


H  then  is  one  parent,  and  tlie  ate  of 

that  paient  is.  or  if  tlwie  are  two 

pareiils.  and  tne  averate  ate  ol  tiolli 

parents  is — 


And  tlierc  an 


One  parent       Too  parents 


and 

(B)  in  paragraph  (3).  by  amending  the  table 
therein  to  read  as  follows: 


"Asset  Protection  Allowance  for  Families  and  Students 


If  the  net  wrtn  ot 
business  or  farm  as- 
sets IS— 


Then  tlie  adjusted  net  wrtb  is^ 


less  than  $1  $0 

$l-$75.0O0  $0  ■^  40  percent  of  IM 

J75.O0l-$225.OOO  $30,000  *  50  percent  of  NW  over  $75,000 


tt  there  is  one  parenl.  and  the  a(e  of 

that  parent  is.  or  if  there  are  two 
parents,  and  the  average  age  of  both 

parents  is— 

And  there  are 

One  parent 

Two  parents 

Then  the  asset  protection 
allowance  is— 

25  or  less 

$0 

400 

700 

1.100 

1.500 

1.900 

2.200 

2.600 

3.000 

3,400 

3,700 

4,100 

4,500 

4.900 

5.200 

5.600 

5,800 

5.900 

6.000 

6.200 

6J00 

6.500 

6.700 

$0 

27  iizzzz z 

28  

29 

30  . 

31  ._„..    __ 



1.600 
3.200 
4,800 
6,400 
8,000 
9  600 

32  

33  _ 

11,200 
12800 

34  

35  .._. _._    

»  ..„ 

37  

14,400 
16,000 
17,600 
19,200 

38  

39  

40 ™ 

41 „ 

42  

43  .. 

44  

45  

46 

a.    

20,800 
22,400 
24,000 
24.600 
25.100 
25,700 
26,100 
26,800 
27.400 

47  



28.000 

48  6.900  28.600 

49 7.100  29.300 

50 7700  30,000 

51 7.500  30J00 

52 7.700  31.500 

53 7.900  32ja0 

54  . 8.200  33,200 

55  8.400  34,000 

56  8,600  34,800 

S7 8,900  35,800 

SB 9,200  36.700 

S» 9.500  37JOO 

60 9.800  38J00 

61  10.100  40.000 

62  ; 10.500  41.100 

63  10.800  42JOO 

64  lliOO  43.400 

65  or  more 11.600  44,900"-. 

(5)  In  subsection  (e)— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "under  section  479):" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "under  section 
478):";  and 

(B)  by  amending  the  table  therein  to  read 
as  follows: 


"Parents'  Assessment  From  Ad|usted  Available  Income  (AAI) 

N  AAI  it—  Then  the  assessment  is— 

Less  than  ttro an 

$0  to  $9,400  -....- 22*  el  AAI 

$9,401  to  $11X10  $2,068  +  25X  of  AAI  over  $9  400 

$11,801  to  $14j00  $2,668  •►  29%  ot  AAI  over 

$11,800 
$14^01  to  $16,600  $3,364  -i-  34%  of  AAI  over 

$14,200 
$16,601  to  $19,000 $4,180  ^  40%  of  AAI  over 

$16,600 


2056 


UMI 


Parenls 


sscjsmeiil  From  Uiusted  iWailitle  Income  (AMI — Continueil 


tI9.00 


mbsectlon  (?)— 
amending  paragraph  (1)  to  read  as 


is 


(6)  in 

(A)  b: ' 
follows: 

"(1)  4*  GENERAL.— The  minimum  student 
contrib  ition  from  available  income  is  equal 
to  the  i  reater  of- 

"(A)(l )  In  the  case  of  a  student  who  has  not 
comple  ed  the  first  year  of  undergraduate 
studies  - 

"(1) 
S12.000 

"(U) 
betweei 

"(UI) 
S15.001 

"(ii) 

••(I) 
$12,000 

••(U) 
betweei 

"(ni) 

$15,001 
"(B) 
studentis 
cordan<te 
ment 
cordande 


irl 


(  r  i 
i  1 


2  sro. 

(r: 


<  r  1 
I  n 


(C)  in 
spouse) 

(7)  in 
(A)  ii 

"(AND 

(B) 
place 

(C) 
the  end 
"35 

(8)  in 
diately 
out 
poses  o: 

FAMILY 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— SENATE 


February  7,  1992 


February  7,  1992 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORE>— SENATE 
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HAAIi 


Ilwi  tht  assessment  i 


S5.059  f  47%  ot  AM  om 
tlS.OOO". 


is 


is 


ro,  if  the  parents'  total  Income 
less: 
tSOO.  if  the  parents"  total  income  is 
$12,001  and  $15,000.  inclusive;  and 
$700.  if  the  parents'  total  income  is 
more;  and 
the  case  of  any  other  student — 

if  the  parents'  total  income 
less; 
^600,  if  the  parents'  total  Income 
$12,001  and  $15,000.  inclusive:  and 
$900.  if  the  parents'  total  income  is 
more;  or 

amount  equal  to  70  percent  of  the 

total  income  (determined  in  ac- 

with  section  480)  minus  the  adjust- 

student  income  (determined  in  ac- 

wlth  paragraph  (2)); 

that,  if  the  amount  determined  in 

with  subsection  (b)(1)(B)  results 

n^ative  amount,  then  such  negative 

shall  be  converted  to  a  positive  num- 

increase  the  adjustment  to  student 

in  accordance  with  para- 

2)).  except  that  the  dependent  stu- 

qontribution  from  income  shall  not  be 

to  less  than  zero."; 

paragraph  (2) — 

the  paragraph  heading,  by  striking 
SPOUSE)": 

striking  out  "(and  spouse)"  each 
it^appears;  and 

subparagraph  (A),  by  striking  out 
":  and 
paragraph  (4).  by  striking  out  "(and 


"exce  )t 
accordapce 
in  a 
amount 
ber  anc 

income  {(determined  ; 
graph 
dent's 
reduced 

(B)in 

(1)  in 
out "( 

(11) 
place 

(ill)  ill 
"estimi  ted 


A  ID  I 

br 


b; 


pen  ent.' 


F)r" 


subsection  (h) — 
subsection  heading,  by  striking  out 

Sj>OUSE)' 

Striking  out  "(and  spouse)"   each 
it^ appears;  and 

Striking  out  "35  percent."  through 
thereof  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 

and 
subsection  (i).  in  the  matter  Imme- 
preceding  paragraph  (1).  by  striking 
and  inserting   "Except  for  pur- 
subpart  1  of  part  A.  for". 

CONTRIBUTION  FOR  MARRIED  OR  SINGLE 
DIDEPE  IDENT  STUDENTS  WITHOUT  DEPENDENTS 

Sec.  1826.  Section  476  of  the  Act  is  amend- 
ed— 

(1)  b: 
read  as 

MARRIE  ) 
WITHOU  ■ 

(2)  in 

(A)  i: 


amending  the  section  heading  to 

follows:    "FAMILY   CONTRIBUTION    FOR 
OR    SINGLE    INDEPENDENT    STUDENTS 
DEPENDENTS"; 

subsection  (a 
the  matter  immediately  preceding 
paragraph  (1 

(i)  by  inserting  "married  or  single"  imme 
diately  following  "For  each":  and 

(ii)  b:    striking  out  "(including  a  spouse). 
and  ins  irting  in  lieu  thereof  a  comma 

(B)  i  I  paragraph  (1),  by  inserting  "(and 
siwuse'  0"  immediately  following  "stu- 
dent's" and 

(C)  i:  I  paragraph  (2),  by  inserting  "(and 
8ix>use'  I)"  immediately  following  "stu- 
dent's" 


(3)  in  subsection  (b)— 

(A)  by  amending  the  section  heading  to 
read  as  follows:  "Student's  (and  spouse's) 
Contribution  from  Income.—" 

(B)  by  amending  paragraph  (1)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(1)(A)  In  general.— Subject  to  subpara- 
graph (B),  the  student's  (and  spouse's)  con- 
tribution from  income  is  determined  by— 

"(i)  adding  student's  (and  spouse's)  ad- 
justed gross  income  and  any  income  earned 
from  work  but  not  reported  on  a  Federal  in- 
come tax  return,  and  subtracting  excludable 
income  (as  defined  in  section  480); 

"(ii)  computing  the  student's  (and 
spouse's)  available  taxable  income  by  de- 
ducting, from  the  amount  determined  under 
clause  (i>— 

"(I)  Federal  income  taxes: 

"(II)  an  allowance  for  State  and  local  in- 
come taxes,  determined  in  accordance  with 
paragraph  (2); 

"(III)  the  allowance  for  social  security 
taxes,  determined  in  accordance  with  para- 
graph (3); 

"(IV)  an  employment  expense  allowance, 
determined  in  accordance  with  paragraph  (4); 
and 

"(V)  a  maintenance  allowance  of  up  to  $610 
per  month,  during  periods  of  non-enrollment, 
for  the  independent  student  without  depend- 
ents, and  $5,310  per  year,  for  the  spouse  of 
the  independent  student  without  dependents, 
or  amounts  established  by  the  Secretary  in 
accordance  with  section  478; 

"(ill)  assessing  such  available  taxable  in- 
come in  accordance  with  paragraph  (5);  and 

"(iv)  adding  to  the  assessment  resulting 
under  clause  (iii)  the  amount  of  the  untaxed 
income  and  benefits  of  the  student  (and  the 
student's  spouse),  determined  in  accordance 
with  section  48(Kc). 

"(B)  The  student's  (and  spouse's)  minimum 
contribution  from  income  shall  be  the  great- 
er of— 

"(i)(I)  zero,  if  the  student's  (and  spouse's) 
total  income  is  $6,000  or  less; 

"(II)  $780.  if  the  student's  (and  spouse's) 
total  income  is  between  $6,001  and  $12,000.  in- 
clusive: and 

"(III)  $1,200,  if  the  student's  (and  spouse's) 
total  income  is  $12,001  or  more;  or 

"(ii)  the  amount  calculated  under  subpara- 
graph (A)."; 

(C)  in  paragraph  (3),  by  inserting  "(and  the 
student's  spouse)"  immediately  following 
"Student"; 

(D)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (4)  as  para- 
graph (5): 

(E)  by  inserting  immediately  following 
paragraph  (3)  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(4)  Employ'ment  expense  allowance.— 
The  employment  expense  allowance  is  deter- 
mined as  follows:  If  both  the  student  and  a 
spouse  were  employed  in  the  year  for  which 
their  income  is  reported  and  both  have  their 
incomes  reported  in  determining  the  ex- 
pected family  contribution,  such  allowance 
is  equal  to  the  lesser  of  $2.5(X)  or  35  percent  of 
the  earned  income  of  the  student  or  spouse 
with  the  lesser  earned  income.  For  any 
award  year  after  award  year  1992-1993,  this 
paragraph  shall  be  applied  by  increasing  the 
dollar  amount  specified  to  reflect  increases 
in  the  amount  and  percent  of  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Standards'  budget  of  the  marginal 
costs  for  meals  away  from  home,  apparel  and 
upkeep,  transportation,  and  housekeeping 
services  for  a  two-earner  versus  a  one-worker 
family.";  and 

(F)  in  paragraph  (5)  (as  redesignated  by 
subparagraph  (D)) — 

(1)  in  the  matter  preceding  subparagraph 
(A>- 


(I)  by  inserting  "(and  spouse's)"  imme- 
diately following  "student's":  and 

(II)  by  striking  out  "paragraph  (1)(A)"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "paragraph 
(l)(A)(i)"; 

(11)  in  subparagraph  (A),  by  striking  out 
"$8,600,"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"$10,800,  ":  and 

(ill)  in  subparagraph  (B),  by  striking  out 
"$8,600,",  "$6,020",  and  "$8,600.'  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "$10,800,".  "$7,560".  and 
"$10,800.".  respectively:  and 

(4)  in  subsection  {c>— 

(A)  in  the  subsection  heading,  by  inserting 
"(AND    spouse's)"     immediately     following 

"STUDENT'S"; 

(B)  in  paragraph  (1).  by  inserting  "(and 
spouse's)"  after  "student's"  each  place  it  ap- 
pears: 

(C)  in  paragraph  (2)— 

(i)  in  the  paragraph  heading,  by  inserting 
"(AND     SPOUSE'S)"     immediately     following 

"STUDENT'S"; 

(11)  in  the  matter  Immediately  preceding 
subparagraph  (A)  by  inserting  "(and 
spouse's)"  immediately  following  "stu- 
dent's": 

(ill)  by  amending  subparagraph  (B)  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(B)  the  net  value  of  investments  and  real 
estate,  including  the  net  value  of  the  prin- 
cipal place  of  residence,  as  defined  in  section 
480(1);  and 

(iv)  in  subparagraph  (C>— 

(I)  by  striking  out  "a  business  or  farm" 
and  "such  business  or  farm"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "business  or  farm  assets"  and 
"such  business  or  farm  assets",  respectively; 
and 

(II)  by  amending  the  table  therein  to  read 
as  follows: 


"Adjusted  Net  Woftli  of  Business  or  Firm  Assets 

n  the  net  nortli  o)  business  or        ,k„  ,^  ..  ...^  „,  _.„,,  , 
farm  assets  is-  '•*"  "«  '"l""*  ""  '*'"'  '^ 

l^s  than  $1  $0 

$l-$75.000  $0  +  40  percent  of  NW 

$75.001-$225.0OO HO.OOO  +  50  percent  of  NW  over 

$75,000 
$225.001-$375.000  $105,000  ♦  60  percent  of  m 

over  $225,000 
$375,001  or  mon $195,000  +  100  percent  of  NW 

over  $375,000^ 


and 

(D)  by  amending  the  table  in  paragraph  (3) 
to  read  as  follows: 


Asset  Protection  »llo»ance  for  Independent  Students 


If  tne  age  of  the  single  student. 

And  Ihe  student  is 

or  the  average  age  of  the  stu- 

dent and  spouse,  is— 

Single                  Married 

Then  the  asset  protection 

allowance  is— 

25  or  less    ■ 

$0 

$0 

26  .„....,... 

400 

1,600 

27  ._:_.......>„...;-:...... 

700 

3,200 

28  „„,;._..._„-..■  ......... 

1.100 

4,800 

29  .„.„........-. ........ 

1.500 

6.40O 

30 ...,    _..     „......l.... 

1.900 

8.000 

31  „....„        . ._.;.„... 

2.200 

9.600 

32  .....;..;..,........,.*..„;,..„  ... 

2.600 

11.200 

33  ......„....;....:. . 

3.000 

12.800 

34 ;:.„....„„......;.. 

3,400 

14.400 

35 ......;„;_.. ....... 

3.700 

16.000 

36  ....^..; .,:,.. 

4,100 

17  600 

37 .._.;_. 

4.500 

19.200 

38  ..-.,    ^.       .     . 

4.900 

20.800 

39 ..„.._.....-;„ 

5.200 

22.400 

40 : _..: ....._.. 

5.600 

24,000 

41 .........,._.._.    ._:.. 

5.800 

24.600 

42    ;...,1_ ;....        . 

5.900 

25,100 

43  _„.^........_. 

6.000 

25,700 

44  . ^.    . 

6.200 

26  100 

45 .: : ....- . 

6J00 

26.800 

46  _ 

6.500 

27,400 

47 

6.700 

28,000 

4a _...- -.... 

6.900 

28.600 

49 

7,100 

29.300 

"Assd  Protection  Mkwrance  tor  Independent  Students — Continued 


n  the  age  o<  the  single  student. 

And  the  student  is 

or  the  average  age  of  the  stu- 

dent and  spouse,  is— 

Single 

Married 

50 

im 

30,000 

51 

7.500 

30J00 

52  ....... 

7,700 

31,500 

53   .. . ; 

7.900 

32J00 

54  

8,200 

33.200 

55  .   „..  ..:..„_ 

8.400 

34.000 

56  . 

8.600 

34.800 

57  .... 

8.900 

35.800 

51 .    

9,200 

36.700 

•   59 '^ ; 

9,500 

3;joo 

60  

9,800 

38J00 

61  ._. 

10.100 

40.000 

62  V. 

•  10.500 

41.100 

63  .      

lam 

42J00 

64  ,   „.„ 

11.200 

43.400 

65  Of  mm 

11.600 

44.900": 

FAMILY  contribution  FOR  MARRIED  OR  SINGLE 
INDEPENDENT  STUDENTS  WITH  DEPENDENTS 

Sec.  1827.  Section  477  of  the  Act  is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  by  amending  the  section  heading  to 
read  as  follows:  "family  contribution  for 

MARRIED    OR    SINGLE    INDEPENDENT    STUDENTS 
WITH  DEPENDENTS": 

(2)  by  amending  subsection  (a)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(a)  COMPUTATION  OF  EXPECTED  FAMILY 
CONTRIBUTION. — For  each  married  or  single 
independent  student  with  dependents,  the  ex- 
pected family  contribution  is  equal  to— 


"(1)  the  sum  of— 

"(A)  the  family's  contribution  from  in- 
come (determined  in  accordance  with  sub- 
section (b));  and 

"(B)  the  family's  Income  supplemental 
amount  ftom  assets  (determined  in  accord- 
ance with  subsection  (c));  divided  by 

"(2)  the  number  of  family  members  who 
will  be  attending,  on  at  least  a  half-time 
basis,  a  program  of  postsecondary  education 
during  the  award  period  for  which  assistance 
under  this  title  is  requested; 

"except  that  the  amount  determined  under 
this  subsection  shall  not  be  less  than  zero."; 
(3)  in  subsection  (b)— 

(A)  by  amending  the  subsection  heading  to 
read    as    follows:    "family's    contribution 

FROM  income.—" 

(B)  by  amending  paragraph  (1)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(1)(A)  In  general.— Subject  to  subpara- 
graph (B),  the  family's  contribution  from  in- 
come is  determined  by— 

"(i)  calculating  the  family's  available  in- 
come by  deducting  from  total  Income  (as  de- 
fined in  section  480)— 

"(I)  Federal  income  taxes: 

"(II)  an  allowance  for  State  and  other 
taxes,  determined  in  accordance  with  para- 
graph (2): 

"Standard  Maintenance  Wlowince 


"(III)  an  allowance  for  social  security 
taxes,  determined  in  accordance  with  para- 
graph (3); 

"(IV)  a  standard  maintenance  allowance, 
determined  in  accordance  with  paragraph  (4); 

"(V)  an  employment  expanse  allowance, 
determined  in  accordance  with  paragraph  (5); 

"(VI)  a  medical-dental  expense  allowance, 
determined  in  accordance  with  paragraph  (6); 
and 

"(VII)  an  educational  expense  allowance, 
determined  in  accordance  with  paragraph  (7); 
and 

"(11)  assessing  the  family's  available  in- 
come in  accordance  with  subsection  (d). 

"(B)  The  family's  minimum  contribution 
from  income  shall  be  the  greater  of— 

"(i)(I)  zero,  if  the  family's  total  income  is 
$6,000  or  less: 

"(II)  $780.  if  the  family's  total  income  is 
between  $6,001  and  $12,000.  inclusive:  and 

"(ni)  $1,200.  if  the  family's  total  income  is 
$12,001  or  more;  or 

"(ii)  the  amount  calculated  under  subpara- 
graph (A)."; 

(B)  in  paragraph  (4>— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "section  479):"  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "section  478):";  and 

(ii)  by  amending  the  table  therein  to  read 
as  follows: 


Familr  size  (including  student) 


For  each  additional  add 


Numtier  in  College 

FortKk 

nth 

I 

2 

3             4 

5 

taut 
sub- 

trxt. 

$10,520 

$8,720 

13.100 

11.310 

$9,510 

16,180 

14.380 

12.590     $10,790 

19,090 

17.290 

15.500       13.700 

$10,650 

22J30 

20.530 

18.740       16,940 

15,150 

$1,790 

2,520        2,520        2,520        2.520        2,520 


(C)  in  paragraph  (5) — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "$2,100"  each  place  it 
appears  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"$2,500";  and 

(ii)  by  striking  out  "1987-1988."  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "1992-1993.";  and 

(D)  in  paragraph  (7).  by  striking  out  "In- 
structional"; 

(4)  in  subsection  (c)— 

(A)  in  paragraph  (1)— 

(i)  in  subparagraph  (C).  by  striking  out  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  a  semicolon;  and 

(ii)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

"except  that  the  family's  income  supple- 
mental amount  from  assets  shall  not  be  less 
than  zero."; 

(B)  in  paragraph  (2>— 

(i)  by  amending  subparagraph  (B)  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(B)  the  net  value  of  investments  and  real 
estate,  including  the  net  value  of  the  prin- 
cipal place  of  residence,  as  defined  in  section 
480(1);  and":  and 

(ii)  in  subparagraph  (C) — 

(I)  by  striking  out  "a  business  or  farm" 
and  "such  business  or  farm"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "business  or  farm  assets"  and 
"such  business  or  farm  assets",  respectively: 
and 

(II)  by  amending  the  table  therein  to  read 
as  follows: 


"Adjusted  Net  Woith  of  Business  or  Farm 
"  ""  ""  Tm  Ii""'""' "      Then  the  adjusted  oet  »»th  is: 

less  than  $1  $0 

$l-$75.000 $0  •►  40  percent  of  m 

$75,001-$225.O0O  $30,000  •►  50  percent  of  HW  over 

$75,000 
$225.001-$375.000  $105,000  *  60  percent  of  IM 

over  $225,000 
$375,001  Of  mofe $195,000  +  100  percent  of  NW 

over  $375,000": 

and 

(C)  by  amending  the  table  in  paragraph  (3) 
to  read  as  follows: 


"Asset  Protection  Allowance  for  Independent  Students — Continued 


It  the  age  of  the  single  student. 
Of  the  average  age  of  the  stu- 
dent and  spouse,  is — 


And  the  student  is 


Single 


Mimed 


"Asset  Protection  Allowance  for  Independent  Students 

If  the  age  of  the  single  student, 
or  the  average  age  of  Ihe  stu- 
dent and  spouse,  is — 

And  the  student  is 

Single                 Mimed 

Tlien  the  asset  protectno 
alKMrince  is— 


25  or  less $0  $0 

26  400  1,600 

27  700  3.200 

28  1,100  4J00 

29  1,500  6.400 

30  1.900  8.000 

31  „ _ 2.200  9.600 

32  2.600  11.200 

33 : 3,000  nm 

34  3,400  14,400 

35 3,700  16je0 

36  4,100  17,600 

37 4.500  19^00 

38 4.900  20X10 


39  ... 

40  .... 

41  ._ 

42  

43  .... 

44  

45  

46  .... 

47  .... 

48  ... 

49  

50  .... 

51  .... 

52  

53  

54  ..„ 

55  .,„ 

56  ,.„ 

57  

58  

59  ... 

60  .... 

61  _. 
C2  .„. 

63  ... 

64  

65of  n 


ijm 
im 

5.900 
6.000 

6700 
6J00 

6.500 
6.700 
6.900 

7,tM 

7,200 

7,500 

7.700 

7.900 

8,200 

8.400 

8.600 

8.900 

9.200 

9.SO0 

9JO0 

10.100 

lOjOO 

wjnt 

11.200 


um 

24  JM 

2s.m 

25,700 
26.100 

»m 

27,406 
2M» 


29J0O 

»m 
30jm 

31J00 
32J0O 
33.200 

um 

34J00 
35J00 

36.700 
37J0O 
38J0O 

40J00 
41.100 
42J00 
«3.4n 

44J0r: 


and 
(5)  in  subsection  (d) — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "adjusted"; 

(B)  by  striking  out  in  the  first  parenthet- 
ical "subsection  (a)(1)  and  hereafter  referred 
to  as  'AAI' "  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"subsection  (b)(l)(A)(i)";  and 


UMI 


2058 

(C)  bj 
as  follo'  rs 


vailitle 


Imth 
id  to  J 
$9,401 

S11.WI 

tl4.X 

$1660 

$19.00 


Sec. 
ed— 

(1)  m 


1i28. 


the  section  heading:,  by  striking  out 


'REOUL,  .TIONS 


a  id  ' 


1.00 


eac  1 


(2)  by 

(3)  by 
1968. 

insertii^ 
1992-199 

(4)  in 
477(b)(4l 
lieu 

tenance 
476(b)(l 

(5)  in] 
•"$24 
ing  in 
-S195.000 

(6)  by 
follows: 

"(e) 
For 

1992-1991 
Federal 
ments 
476(b)(54 
be 

"(1) 
refers 
able 
sections 
lively, 
mated 
Price 
after 
mittee 
tween 
precedi 
year. 

"(2) 
reflect 
graph  ( 

(7)  bj 
(d).  (e), 
and  (e). 


striking  out  subsection  (a): 
striking  out  "academic  year  1987- 
"1986"  each  place  each  appears  and 
in    lieu    thereof    "academic    year 
and  "1991",  respectively; 
subsection  (b),  by  striking  out  "and 
Such  revised  table"  and  inserting  in 
thereof  "and  477(b)(4).  and  revised  main- 
allowances  for  purposes  of  section 
B)(ii)(V).  Such  revisions"; 
subsection   (c)(2).    by   striking   out 
.  •$84,000".  and  •$156.000'  '  and  insert- 
leu  thereof  ••  •$30,000-,    $105,000'.  and 

amending  subsection  (e)  to  read  as 


Sec. 
ed— 

(Din 

(A)b3 
Uon  am 

(B)bj 
place  it 
"subpai  t 

(2)  by 


Sec 
ed— 

(Din 

(A)  ir 

graphs 

thereof 

section 
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February  7,  1992 
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amending  the  table  therein  to  read 


"Assnsffltiit  From  toiilaoit  Income 


Then  ttic  asscssmcm  i^ 


« »ro „ 

m ._ 

o$ii.aoo .. 

10  $14,200 
to  $16,600 
to  $19,000 
or  nvxi  


zefl) 

22%  of  AM 

12.068  +  2S«  of  AM  owr 

$9,400 
$2,668  +  29%  ol  AM  owi 

$11,800 
$3,364  «  34X  ot  AM  owf 

$14,200 
$4,180  «-  40%  of  AM  Mf 

$16,600 
am  4-  47%  of  AM  ovei 

$19,000': 


UPDATED  TABLES 

Section  478  of  the  Act  is  smiend- 


43SESSMENT  SCHEDULES  AND  RATES.— 

academic  year  after  academic  year 
the  Secretary  shall  publish  in  the 
Register   revised   tables   of  assess- 
or   the    purpose   of   sections   475(e). 
and  477(d).  Such  revised  tables  shall 
developed— 
b' 


t  5 


increasing  each  dollar  amount  that 

adjusted  available  income,   avail- 

ta:4able  income,  and  available  income  in 

475(e).  476(b)(5).  and  477(d),  respec- 

jy  a  percentage  equal  to  the  esti- 

ercentage  increase  in  the  Consumer 

Ij  dex  (as  determined  by  the  Secretary 

c<  nsultation  with  the  Advisory  Com- 

m  Student  Financial  Assistance)  be- 

Ijecember  1991  and  the  December  next 

the  beginning  of  such  academic 

robnded  to  the  nearest  $100;  and 

afjusting  the  other  dollar  amounts  to 

he  changes  made  pursuant  to  para- 

and 
redesignating  subsections  (b),   (c), 
und  (f)  as  subsections  (a),  (b),  (c).  (d), 
respectively. 

LID  ADMINISTRATOR  DISCRETION 

1 129.  Section  479A  of  the  Act  is  amend- 


). 


lubsection  (a) — 

striking  out  the  subsection  designa- 
••IN  General.—";  and 
striking  out  "subparts  1  and  2"  each 
appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
2';  and 
striking  out  subsections  (b)  and  (c). 

IND^ENDENT  STUDENT  AND  OTHER  NEED 
ANALYSIS  DEFINI'nONS 

830.  Section  480  of  the  Act  is  amend- 


lubsection  (a) — 

paragraph  (1),  by  striking  out  ••para- 
2)  through  (4),"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
••paragraphs  (2)  and  (3),  and  sub- 
(e),"; 


(B)  in  paragraph  (2),  by  striking  out  •'sub- 
part 2  of  part  A  and  parts  B,  C.  and  E  or'; 

(C)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (3);  and 

(D)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (4)  as  para- 
graph (3): 

(2)  in  subsection  (b),  by  amending  the  mat- 
ter preceding  paragraph  (1)  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

••(b)  Untaxed  Income  and  Benefits.- The 
term  •untaxed  income  and  benefits'  when  ap- 
plied to  parent  contributions  and  the  con- 
tributions of  dependent  students  or  inde- 
pendent students  (with  or  without  depend- 
ents) means — "; 

(3)  by  striking  out  subsection  (c),  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following  new  sub- 
section: 

"(c)  Secretarial  adjustments  of  Data 
Elements  for  Special  Circumstances.- The 
Secretary  may  prescribe  regulations  specify- 
ing situations  in  which  the  data  elements 
considered  in  determining  a  student's  ex- 
pected family  contribution  may  be  modified 
to  accommodate  the  special  circumstances 
of  the  student."; 

(4)  in  subsection  (d) — 

(A)  in  paragraph  (1)(A),  by  striking  out 
••24"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "28"; 

(B)  in  paragraph  (2)— 

(i)  in  subparagraph  (C),  by  striking  out 
••who  declares"  through  the  end  thereof  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  semicolon; 

(ii)  in  subparagraph  (D),  by  striking  out 
"who  declares"  through  the  end  thereof  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  semicolon;  and 

(iii)  by  amending  subparagraph  (F)  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(F)  is  a  single  undergraduate  student  with 
no  dependents  who — 

'•(1)  did  not  live  with  his  or  her  parents  for 
more  than  six  weeks  in  the  aggregate  during 
the  calendar  year  preceding  the  award  year; 

'•(ii)  will  not  live  with  his  or  her  parents 
for  more  than  six  weeks  in  the  aggregate 
during  the  first  calendar  year  of  the  award 
year;  and 

"(iii)  prior  to  the  disbursal  of  assistance 
under  this  title,  demonstrates  to  the  student 
financial  aid  administrator  self-sufficiency 
during  each  of  the  two  calendar  years  pre- 
ceding the  award  year  by  demonstrating  an- 
nual total  income  (excluding  resources  from 
parents  and  student  financial  assistance  and 
living  allowances  from  programs  established 
under  the  National  and  Community  Service 
Act  of  1990)  that  is  equal  to  or  exceeds  the 
amount  specified  in  the  Department  of  La- 
bor's Lower  Living  Standard  Income  Level, 
adjusted  for  a  family  size  of  one;  or"; 

(C)  by  striking  out  paragraphs  (3)  and  (4); 
and 

(D)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph: 

"(3)  An  individual  who  meets  the  require- 
ments of  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  may,  in  un- 
usual circumstances,  be  determined  to  be  a 
dependent  student  by  a  student  financial  aid 
administrator,  provided  that  such  deter- 
mination is  documented."; 

(5)  by  striking  out  subsection  (e); 

(6)  by  redesignating  subsections  (f).  (g).  (h). 
and  (i)  as  subsections  (e).  (f).  d).  and  (j),  re- 
spectively; 

(7)  by  inserting  immediately  following  sub- 
section (f)  (as  redesignated  by  paragraph  (6)) 
the  following  new  subsections: 

"(g)  Farm  Assets.— The  term  'farm  assets' 
means  any  property  owned  and  used  in  the 
operation  of  a  farm  for  profit,  including  real 
estate,  livestock,  livestock  products,  crops, 
farm  machinery,  and  other  equipment  inven- 
tories. A  farm  is  not  considered  to  be  oper- 
ated for  profit  if  crops  or  livestock  are  raised 
mainly  for  the  consumption  of  the  family. 


even  if  some  income  is  derived  from  inciden- 
tal sales. 

••(h)  Business  Assets.— The  term  'business 
assets'  means  property  that  is  used  in  the  op- 
eration of  a  trade  or  business,  including  real 
estate,  inventories,  buildings,  machinery, 
and  other  equipment,  patents,  franchise 
rights,  and  copyrights."; 

(8)  by  amending  subsection  (i)  as  redesig- 
nated in  paragraph  (6)  to  read  as  follows: 

"(i)  Net  Value.— The  'net  value'  of  assets 
means  the  current  market  value  at  the  time 
of  application  of  the  assets  described  in  sub- 
section (f).  minus  the  outstanding  liabilities 
or  indebtedness  against  the  assets,  except 
that  in  the  case  of  the  principal  place  of  resi- 
dence, the  net  value  of  such  residence  shall 
be  calculated  by  subtracting  the  outstanding 
liabilities  or  indebtedness  from  the  lesser 
of— 
"(1)  the  value  of  such  residence;  or 
"(2)  the  total  income  of  the  parents  (or  the 
student  and  the  student's  spouse,  as  the  case 
may  be),  multiplied  by  three.";  and 

(9)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subsections: 

"(k)  Dependent  of  the  Student.— Except 
as  otherwise  provided,  the  term  'dependent 
of  the  student'  means  the  student's  depend- 
ent children  and  other  persons  (except  the 
student's  spouse)  who  live  with  and  receive 
more  than  one-half  of  their  support  from  the 
student  and  will  continue  to  receive  more 
than  half  of  their  support  from  the  student 
during  the  award  year. 

"(1)  Dependent  of  the  Parent.— Except  as 
otherwise  provided,  the  term  'dependent  of 
the  parent'  means  the  student,  any  of  the 
student's  dependent  children,  dependent 
children  of  the  student's  parents,  including 
those  children  who  are  deemed  to  be  depend- 
ent students  when  applying  for  aid  under 
this  title,  and  other  persons  who  live  with 
and  receive  more  than  one-half  of  their  sup- 
port from  the  parent  and  will  continue  to  re- 
ceive more  than  half  of  their  support  from 
the  parent  during  the  award  year. 

"(m)  Family  Size.— (1)  In  determining  fam- 
ily size  in  the  case  of  a  dependent  student— 

"(A)  if  the  parents  are  not  divorced  or  sep- 
arated, family  members  include  the  stu- 
dent's parents,  and  the  dependents  of  the 
student's  parents  including  the  student; 

•'(B)  if  the  parents  are  divorced  or  sepa- 
rated, family  members  include  the  parent 
whose  income  is  included  in  computing 
available  income  and  that  parent's  depend- 
ents, including  the  student;  and 

••(C)  if  the  parents  are  divorced  and  the 
parent  whose  income  is  so  included  is  remar- 
ried, or  if  the  parent  was  a  widow  or  widower 
who  has  remarried,  family  members  also  in- 
clude, in  addition  to  those  individuals  re- 
ferred to  in  subparagraph  (B),  the  new  spouse 
and  any  dependents  of  the  new  spouse  if  that 
spouse's  income  is  Included  in  determining 
available  income  or  the  student's  contribu- 
tion from  income. 

■•(2)  In  determining  family  size  in  the  case 
of  an  independent  student  with  dependents— 

"(A)  family  members  include  the  student, 
the  student's  spouse,  and  the  dependents  of 
the  student;  and 

••(B)  if  the  student  is  divorced  or  separated, 
family  members  do  not  include  the  spouse 
(or  ex-spouse),  but  do  include  the  student 
and  the  student's  dependents. 

••(3)  In  determining  family  size  in  the  case 
of  an  independent  student  without  depend- 
ents— 

••(A)  family  members  include  the  student 
and  the  student's  spouse;  and 

••(B)  if  the  student  is  divorced  or  separated, 
family  members  do  not  include  the  spouse 
(or  ex-spouse),  but  do  include  the  student.". 


student  financial  assistance  definitions 
Sec.  1831.  Section  481  of  the  Act  is  amend- 
ed— 
(1)  in  subsection  (a) — 

(A)  in  paragraph  (1) — 

(i)  in  the  matter  preceding  subparagraph 
(A)- 

(1)  by  striking  out  ••Subject  to  subsection 
(e),  for"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ••For"; 
and 

(II)  by  striking  out  ••and  part  B,"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  a  comma; 
(ii)  by  striking  out  subparagraph  (B);  and 
(iii)    by    redesignating   subparagraphs    (C) 
and  (D)  as  subparagraphs  (B)  and  (C),  respec- 
tively; and 

(B)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph: 

•'(4)(A)  An  institution  whose  cohort  default 
rate,  as  defined  in  section  435(k)(l),  is  equal 
to  or  greater  than  the  threshold  percentage 
specified  in  subparagraph  (B)  for  each  of  the 
three  most  recent  fiscal  years  for  which  data 
are  available  shall  not  be  eligible  to  partici- 
pate in  a  program  under  this  title  for  the  fis- 
cal year  for  which  the  determination  is  made 
and  for  the  two  succeeding  fiscal  years,  un- 
less, within  30  days  of  receiving  notification 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  loss  of  eligibility 
under  this  paragraph,  the  institution  appeals 
the  loss  of  its  eligibility  to  the  Secretary. 
The  Secretary  shall  issue  a  decision  on  any 
such  appeal  within  45  days  after  its  submis- 
sion. Such  decision  may  permit  the  institu- 
tion to  continue  its  participation  in  a  pro- 
gram under  this  part  if— 

"(1)  the  institution  demonstrates  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  Secretary  that  the  Sec- 
retary's calculation  of  its  cohort  default  rate 
is  not  accurate,  and  that  recalculation  would 
reduce  its  cohort  default  rate  for  any  of  the 
three  fiscal  years  below  the  threshold  per- 
centage specified  in  subparagraph  (B);  or 

'•(ii)  there  are,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Sec- 
retary, exceptional  mitigating  cir- 
cumstances that  would  make  the  application 
of  this  paragraph  inequitable. 
••During  such  appeal,  the  Secretary  may  per- 
mit the  institution  to  continue  to  partici- 
pate in  a  program  under  this  title. 

••(B)  For  purposes  of  determinations  under 
subparagraph  (A),  the  threshold  percentage 
is— 

••(i)  35  percent  for  fiscal  years  1991  and  1992; 

"(11)  30  percent  for  fiscal  year  1993;  and 

"(iii)  25  percent  for  any  succeeding  fiscal 
year. 

"(C)  Until  July  1.  1994.  this  paragraph  shall 
not  apply  to  any  institution  that  is— 

••(i)  a  part  B  institution  within  the  mean- 
ing of  section  322(2)  of  the  Act; 

■•(ii)  a  tribally  controlled  community  col- 
lege within  the  meaning  of  section  2(a)(4)  of 
the  Tribally  Controlled  Community  College 
Assistance  Act  of  1978;  or 

•■(iii)  a  Navajo  Community  College  under 
the  Navajo  Community  College  Act.". 

(2)  in  subsection  (b).  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following:  "If  the  Secretary  de- 
termines that  a  particular  category  of  pro- 
prietary institution  of  higher  education  does 
not  meet  the  requirements  of  paragraph  (4) 
because  there  is  no  nationally  recognized  ac- 
crediting agency  or  association  qualified  to 
accredit  institutions  in  such  category,  the 
Secretary  may.  pending  the  establishment  of 
such  an  accrediting  agency  or  association, 
appoint  an  advisory  committee,  composed  of 
persons  specially  qualified  to  evaluate  train- 
ing provided  by  institutions  in  such  cat- 
egory, which  shall  make  recommendations 
to  the  Secretary  concerning  the  standards  of 
content,  scope,  and  quality  that  must  be  met 
in  order  to  qualify  institutions  in  such  cat- 
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egory  to  participate  in  programs  under  this 
title,  and  whether  particular  schools  not 
meeting  the  requirements  of  paragraph  (4) 
meet  the  standards  established  by  the  Sec- 
retary after  review  of  the  standards  rec- 
ommended by  the  advisory  committee."; 

(3)  by  striking  out  subsections  (c)  and  (e); 
and 

(4)  by  redesignating  subsection  (d)  as  sub- 
section (c). 

award  maximums  for  short  term  prcxjrams 
Sec.  1832.  Part  G  of  Title  IV  of  the  Act  Is 
further  amended  by  inserting  immediately 
after  section  481  the  following  new  section: 

"AWARD  maximums  FOR  SHORT  TERM 
PROGRAMS 

••Sec.  481A.  The  maximum  grant  or  loan 
amount  that  may  be  awarded  under  any 
grrant  or  loan  program  under  this  title  to  a 
student  enrolled  in  any  course  of  study  of 
less  than  one  academic  year  (defined  for  this 
purpose  as  24  semester  or  trimester  hours,  36 
quarter  hours,  or  900  clock  hours)  shall  not 
exceed  the  amount  that  bears  the  same  rela- 
tion to  the  annual  statutory  maximum  for 
such  grant  or  loan  as  the  course  of  study 
measured  in  semester,  trimester,  quarter  or 
clock  hours  bears  to  one  academic  year.". 

STUDENT  ELIGIBILrrY 

Sec.  1833.  Section  484  of  the  Act  is  amend- 
ed— 

(1)  in  subsection  (a),  by  amending  para- 
graph (2)  to  read  as  follows: 

"(2)  satisfy  the  minimum  academic 
achievement  standards  specified  in  sub- 
section (c);"; 

(2)  in  subsection  (b) — 

(A)  by  amending  paragraph  (4)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(4)  Notwithstanding  subsection  (a)(1),  a 
student  who  is  enrolled  or  accepted  for  en- 
rollment in  a  program  at  an  eligible  institu- 
tion that  is  necessary  for  a  professional  cre- 
dential or  certification  in  a  State  that  is  re- 
quired for  employment  as  a  teacher  in  an  el- 
ementary or  secondary  school  In  that  State 
shall  be  eligible  to  apply  for  loans  under  part 
B  of  this  title.";  and 

(B)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph: 

••(5)  In  order  to  be  eligible  to  receive  a  loan 
under  part  B  of  this  title  (other  than  a  loan 
under  section  428C)  a  student  who  is  enrolled 
at  an  institution  on  a  less  than  half-time 
basis  (as  determined  by  the  institution)  shall 
be— 

•'(A)  enrolled  in  a  program  of  study  leading 
to  a  degree  or  certificate;  or 

••(B)  enrolled  in  training  to  prepare  stu- 
dents for  gainful  employment  in  a  recognized 
occupation."; 

(3)  by  amending  subsection  (c)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(c)  MINIMUM  Academic  Achieveme.nt 
STANDARDS.— For  the  purposes  of  subsection 
(a)(2),  a  student  shall  meet  minimum  aca- 
demic achievement  standards  established  by 
the  institution.  Such  standards  shall  be  es- 
tablished in  accordance  with  the  regulations 
of  the  Secretary  and  shall  be  at  least  as  rig- 
orous as  the  equivalent  of  a  cumulative  "C" 
average,  unless  the  institution  demonstrates 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Secretary  that  a 
different  standard  is  more  appropriate  for  its 
students."; 

(5)  in  subsection  (d),  by  striking  out  •■ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary. '•  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  •■that  meets  such  standards  for 
development,  administration,  and  scoring  as 
the  Secretary  may  prescribe  in  regula- 
tions."; 

(6)  by  striking  out  subsections  (f),  (h),  (i), 
and  (j);  and 


(7)  by  inserting  immediately  preceding 
subsection  (g)  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(f)  Verification  of  Immigration  Sta- 
tus.—(l)  The  Secretary  shall  implement  a 
system  under  which  the  statements  and  sup- 
porting documentation,  if  required,  of  an  in- 
dividual declaring  that  he  or  she  satisfies  the 
requirements  of  subsection  (a)(5)  shall  be 
verified  prior  to  the  individual's  receipt  of 
grant,  loan,  or  work  assistance  under  this 
title. 

••(2)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  verify 
such  statements  and  supporting  documenta- 
tion through  a  data  match,  using  an  auto- 
mated or  other  system,  with  other  Federal 
agencies  that  may  be  in  possession  of  infor- 
mation relevant  to  such  statements  and  sup- 
porting documentation.". 

repeal;  iNSTrrunoNAL  refunds 

SEC.  1834.  (a)  Section  486  of  the  Act  is  re- 
pealed. 

(b)  Part  G  of  the  Title  IV  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by  inserting  immediately  following 
section  485B  the  following  new  section: 
"iNSTrrunoNAL  refunds 

"Sec.  486.  (a)  Each  institution  of  higher 
education  participating  in  a  program  under 
this  title  shall  have  in  effect  a  fair  and  equi- 
table refund  policy  under  which  the  institu- 
tion refunds  unearned  tuition,  fees,  room  and 
board,  and  other  charges  to  a  student  who  re- 
ceived grant,  loan,  or  work  assistance  under 
this  title,  or  whose  parent  received  a  loan 
made  under  section  428B  on  behalf  of  the  stu- 
dent, if  the  student^- 

"(1)  does  not  register  for  the  period  of  at- 
tendance for  which  the  assistance  was  in- 
tended; or 

"(2)  withdraws  or  otherwise  fails  to  com- 
plete the  period  of  enrollment  for  which  the 
assistance  was  provided. 

••(b)  The  institution  shall  provide  a  written 
statement  containing  its  refund  policy,  to- 
gether with  examples  of  the  application  of 
this  policy,  to  a  prospective  student  prior  to 
the  student's  enrollment,  and  make  its  re- 
fund policy  known  to  currently  enrolled  stu- 
dents. The  institution  shall  include  in  its 
statement  the  procedures  that  a  student 
must  follow  to  obtain  a  refund,  but  whether 
or  not  the  student  follows  those  procedures, 
the  institution  shall,  in  accordance  with  sub- 
section (e),  pay  to  the  lender  the  portion  of 
a  refund  allocable  to  the  student's  loans 
made,  insured,  or  guaranteed  under  section 
427,  428,  428A,  or  428B,  and  return  the  portion 
of  the  refund  allocable  to  another  program 
under  title  IV  of  the  Act  to  the  appropriate 
account  for  that  program.  If  the  institution 
changes  its  refund  policy,  it  shall  ensure 
that  all  students  are  made  aware  of  the  new 
policy. 

••(c)  The  institution's  refund  policy  shall 
be  considered  to  be  fair  and  equitable  for 
purposes  of  this  section  if  that  policy  pro- 
vides for  a  refund  in  an  amount  of  at  least 
the  largest  of  the  amounts  provided  under — 

••(1)  the  requirements  of  applicable  State 
law; 

"(2)  the  specific  refund  requirements  estab- 
lished by  the  institution's  nationally  recog- 
nized accrediting  agency  and  approved  by 
the  Secretary; 

■■(3)  if  no  such  standards  exist,  the  specific 
refund  policy  standards  set  by  another  asso- 
ciation of  institutions  of  postsecondary  edu- 
cation and  approved  by  the  Secretary;  or 

"(4)  the  pro  rata  refund  calculation  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (d).  except  that  this 
paragraph  will  not  apply  to  the  institution's 
refund  policy  for  any  student  whose  date  of 
withdrawal  from  the  institution  is  after  the 
halfway  point  (in  time)  in  the  period  of  en- 
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roUmei  t   for  which  the  student  has   been 
chargei  . 
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As  used  in  this  section,  the  term 
refund'  means  a  refund  by  the  insti- 
Df  not  less  than  that  portion  of  the 
fees,    room   and   board,   and   other 
assessed  the  student  by  the  institu- 
lal  to  the  portion  of  the  period  of  en- 
for   which   the   student   has   been 
that  remains  on  the  last  recorded 
attendance  by  the  student,  rounded 
to  the  nearest  10  percent  of  that 
less  any  unpaid  charges  owed  by  the 
for   the   period   of  enrollment   for 
he  student  has  been  charged,  and  less 
administrative  fee  not  to  ex- 
lesser  of  5  percent  of  the  tuition, 
and  board,  and  other  charges  as- 
he  student,  or  $100. 

purposes  of  inragraph  (1).  'the  por- 
the  period  of  enrollment  for  which 
has  been  charged  that  remains' 
determined— 

n  the  case  of  a  program  that  is  meas- 
credit  hours,  by  dividing  the  total 
of  weeks  comprising  the  period  of 
for  which  the  student  has  been 
into  the  number  of  weeks  remaining 
period  as  of  the  last  recorded  day  of 

by  the  student: 

n  the  case  of  a  program  that  is  meas- 

clock  hours,  by  dividing  the  total 

of  clock  hours  comprising  the  period 

Iment  for  which  the  student  has  been 

into  the  number  of  clock  hours  re- 

to  be  completed  by  the  student  in 

period  as  of  the  last  recorded  day  of  at- 

by  the  student;  and 

n  the  case  of  a  correspondence  pro- 

ly  dividing  the  total  number  of  les- 

cc  uprising  the  period  of  enrollment  for 

he  student  has  been  charged  into  the 

n  jmber  of  such  lessons  not  submitted 

tudent. 

"or  purposes  of  this  section,  a  refund 

credited  against  grant,  loan,  or  work 

awarded  under  this  title  on  a  pro 

s.". 

SA;tion  485(a)(1)(F)  of  the  Act  is  amend- 

iserting  a  comma  and  "in  accordance 

Action    486."    immediately    following 


PR  IGRAM  P.\RTIC1PATI0N  AGREE.MENTS 


835.  Section  487  of  the  Act  is  amend- 


ed- 

(1)  ir  subsection  (a),  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(13)  The  institution  acknowledges  the  au- 
thority of  the  Secretary,  guaranty  agencies, 
accredl  Ding  agencies,  and  State  licensing 
bodies  inder  section  1214  to  share  with  each 
other  !  ny  information  pertaining  to  the  in- 
stituti(  n's  eligibility  to  participate  in  pro- 
inder  this  title, 
subsection  (b)(2),  by  striking  out  "on 


rec  )rd"; 
in|subsection  (c)— 

paragraph  (1)(D),  by  striking  out  "on 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a 
and 

paragraph  (2)— 
n|subparagraph  (A),  by  striking  out  "on 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a 
and 

subparagraph  (B)(i).  by  striking  out 
record.^'  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 


lii 


re<  ord,' 


DATA  MATCHING 

.836.  Section  489A  of  the  Act  is  amend- 


1 ) 


subsection    (a)(1),   by    inserting   a 
and  "or  of  any  State."  immediately 
following  "the  United  States"; 


(2)  in  subsection  (b)— 

(A)  in  paragraph  (1).  by  inserting  •'or  of  a 
State'"  immediately  following  "the  United 
States";  and 

(B)  in  paragraph  (3)(A).  by  inserting  "or  of 
a  State"  immediately  following  "the  United 
States";  and 

<3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection: 

"(c)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  enter 
into  an  agreement  with  the  Secretary  to  pro- 
vide prompt  access  for  the  Secretary.  In  ac- 
cordance with  this  section,  to  the  wage  and 
unemployment  compensation  claims  infor- 
mation and  data  maintained  by  or  for  the 
Department  of  Labor  or  State  employment 
security  agencies. "•. 

AMENDMENTS  TO  OTHER  LAWS 

Sec.  1837.  Section  3(c)  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Technical  Amendments  of  1991  (P.L. 
102-26)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "that  are 
brought  before  November  15. 1992". 

HIGHER  EDUCATION  ACT  DEFINITIONS 

SEC.  1838.  Section  1201(a)  of  the  Act  is 
amended — 

(1)  in  paragraph  (2).  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following:  "subject  to  such  mini- 
mum State  licensing  standards  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  prescribe  in  regulations,  which 
the  relevant  State  licensing  body  shall  im- 
pose upon  institutions  tliat  it  licenses,  and 
with  which  an  institution  of  postsecondary 
education  would  be  required  to  comply  in 
order  to  be  eligible  to  participate  in  pro- 
grams under  this  Act.": 

(2)  by  amending  paragraph  (5)(B)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(B)  if  the  Secretary  determines  that  a 
particular  category  of  institutions  is  not  so 
accredited  because  there  is  no  nationally 
recognized  accrediting  agency  or  association 
qualified  to  accredit  institutions  in  such  cat- 
egory, the  Secretary  may.  pending  the  estab- 
lishment of  such  an  accrediting  agency  or  as- 
sociation, appoint  an  advisory  committee, 
composed  of  persons  specially  qualified  to 
evaluate  training  provided  by  institutions  in 
such  category,  which  shall  make  rec- 
ommendations to  the  Secretary  concerning 
the  standards  of  content,  scope,  and  quality 
that  must  be  met  in  order  to  qualify  institu- 
tions in  such  category  to  participate  in  pro- 
grams under  this  Act.  and  whether  particu- 
lar institutions  not  so  accredited  meet  the 
standards  established  by  the  Secretary  after 
review  of  the  standards  recommended  by  the 
advisory  committee."; 

(3)  by  inserting  immediately  following  the 
second  sentence  the  following:  "For  purposes 
of  title  IV,  such  term  also  includes  any 
school  which  provides  not  less  than  a  six 
month  (or  600  clock  hour)  program  of  train- 
ing to  prepare  students  for  gainful  employ- 
ment in  a  recognized  occupation,  which  has 
been  in  existence  for  at  least  two  years,  and 
which  meets  the  requirements  of  clauses  (1), 
(2),  (4),  and  (5).";  and 

(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: "If  an  institution  is  accredited  by  more 
than  one  accrediting  body,  the  Institution 
shall,  for  purposes  of  eligibility  under  this 
Act,  designate  one  such  accrediting  body  as 
its  primary  accreditor,  either  on  an 
institutionwide  basis  or  by  program,  and  if 
the  institution's  accreditation  is  withdrawn, 
revoked,  or  otherwise  terminated  for  cause 
by  the  primary  accreditor,  or  the  institution 
withdraws  from  accreditation  by  the  pri- 
mary accreditor  voluntarily  under  a  show 
cause  or  suspension  order,  the  institution  (or 
a  program  thereof)  shall  no  longer  be  deemed 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  clause  (5)  for  24 
months  from  the  date  of  such  withdrawal. 


revocation  or  termination,  unless  during 
such  period  of  time  the  institution's  accredi- 
tation is  restored  by  the  same  accrediting 
agency  which  had  accredited  it  prior  to  such 
withdrawal,  revocation  or  termination.". 

SHARING  OF  INSTITUTIONAL  EUGIBILITY 
INFORMATION 

Sec.  1839.  (a)  Title  XII  of  the  Act  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

"SHARING  OF  INSTmrnONAL  ELIGIBILITY 

information 

"Sec.  1214.  Sharing  of  Lnstitutional  Eli- 
gibility Information.— Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  Federal  or  State  law.  the 
Secretary,  a  guaranty  agency,  an  accrediting 
agency,  or  a  State  licensing  body— 

"(1)  may  provide  any  information  in  the 
Secretary's  or  its  possession,  as  the  case 
may  be,  if  that  information  is  relevant  to  an 
institution  of  higher  education's  eligibility 
to  participate  in  programs  under  this  title, 
to  the  Secretary,  or  any  other  entity  speci- 
fied in  this  section  that  accredits,  licenses. 
or  serves  as  the  primary  guaranty  agency  for 
that  institution:  and 

"(2)  shall  provide  any  such  information  to 
the  Secretary,  or  any  other  entity  specified 
in  this  section  that  accredits,  licenses,  or 
serves  as  the  primary  guaranty  agency  for 
that  institution,  as  the  case  may  be— 

••(A)  if  the  Secretary  or  other  entity  in 
possession  of  such  information  is  consider- 
ing, or  preparing  for,  an  action  that  would 
adversely  affect  an  institution's  eligibility 
to  participate  in  programs  under  this  title; 
or 

•'(B)  upon  the  request  of  the  Secretary  or 
such  other  entity,  if  the  Secretary  or  such 
other  entity  is  considering,  or  preparing  for, 
an  action  that  would  adversely  affect  an  in- 
stitution's eligibility  to  participate  in  pro- 
grams under  this  title.". 

iNELiGiBiLmr  for  default  on  federal 

OBLIGATION 

Sec.  1840.  (a)  Title  XII  of  the  Act  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

"INELIGIBILITY  FOR  DEFAULT  ON  FEDERAL 
OBLIGATION 
"SEC.   1215.   INELIGIBILITY   FOR  DEFAULT  ON 

Federal  Obligation.— Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law,  an  individual  who  is 
in  default  on  any  loan  made,  insured,  or 
guaranteed  by  the  Federal  Government  shall 
not  be  eligible  to  receive  any  assistance 
under  this  Act  unless  satisfactory  repayment 
arrangements  are  made  with  regard  to  such 
default.". 

effective  DATES 

Sec.  1841.  (a)  Except  as  otherwise  provided 
in  this  section,  the  amendments  made  by 
this  title  shall  be  effective  on  October  1, 1993. 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  sections  1807 
and  1810  shall  be  effective  for  loans  made  in 
accordance  with  section  427  or  428  on  or  after 
the  date  of  enactment  to  cover  periods  of  in- 
struction beginning  on  or  after  October  1. 
1992.  or  made  on  or  after  October  1.  1992  in 
the  case  of  loans  made  in  accordance  with 
section  428A,  428B.  or  428C  of  the  Act. 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  sections  1803. 
1804,  1820  (1),  (2),  and  (4),  1833,  and  1838  shall 
be  effective  for  periods  of  enrollment  begin- 
ning on  or  after  July  1,  1993. 

(d)  The  amendments  made  by  sections  1805 
and  1821  through  1830,  inclusive,  shall  be  ef- 
fective for  determinations  of  need  for  periods 
of  enrollment  beginning  on  or  after  July  1. 
1993. 

(e)  The  amendments  made  by  sections  1813, 
1814,  1815,  1818.  1834.  1835.  1839.  and  1840  shall 
be  effective  90  days  after  enactment. 


(f)  The  amendments  made  by  sections  1809. 
1836,  and  1837  shall  be  effective  on  enact- 
ment. 

(g)  The  amendments  made  by  section  1808 
shall  be  effective  for  a  loan  made,  insured,  or 
guaranteed  under  part  B  of  title  IV  of  the 
Act,  whenever  made,  for  which  the  student 
borrower's  first  payment  is  due  on  or  after  90 
days  after  enactment. 
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PART  1— CONSUMER  AND  COMMERCIAL 
PRODUCTS 
definitions 
Sec.  1901.  Section  321(a)  of  the  Energy  Pol- 
icy and  Conservation  Act  (42  U.S.C.  6291(a)) 
is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (1)  by  inserting  "electric 
lights  and"  after  "includes"; 

(2)  in  paragraph  (2)  by  inserting  "commer- 
cial or"  before  "consumer"; 

(3)  in  paragraphs  (4),  (5),  (7),  (12),  (13).  (14). 
and  (15)  by  striking  "consumer"  wherever  It 
appears  and  inserting  ••covered"  in  its  place; 

(4)  in  paragraph  (6)(A)  by  striking  "cov- 
ered"' and  inserting  "consumer""  in  its  place; 

(5)  in  paragraph  (27)  by  inserting  ••.  other 
than  a  commercial  water  heater,"  after 
■■product":  and 

(6)  by  adding  "■(30)  The  term  •commercial 
product"  means  an  article  which,  to  any  sig- 
nificant extent,  is  distributed  in  commerce 
for  commercial  use.""  after  paragraph  (29). 

COVERAGE 

Sec.  1902.  Section  322  of  the  Energy  Policy 
and  Conservation  Act  (42  U.S.C.  6292)  is 
amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (a) — 

(A)  by  striking  ""In  General""  and  insert- 
ing •■Consumer  Products^"  in  its  place; 

(B)  by  redesignating  paragraph  "(14)"  as 
paragraph  "(15)";  and 


(C)  by  inserting  "(14)  Electric  lights."  after 
paragraph  (13);  and 

(2)  by  adding  the  following  subsection: 

"(c)  Commercial  Products.— The  following 
commercial  products  are  covered  products: 

"(1)  Commercial  space  heating  equipment. 

"(2)  Commercial  space  cooling  equipment. 

"(3)  Commercial  ventilation  equipment. 

"(4)  Commercial  water  heaters. 

"(5)  Commercial  refrigeration  equipment. 

"(6)  Electric  motors  less  than  25  horse- 
power. 

'•(7)  Office  equipment.". 

test  procedures 

Sec.  1903.  Section  323(b)(1)(B)  of  the  Energy 
Policy  and  Conservation  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
6293(b)(1)(B))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "commercial  or"  before 
"consumer";  and 

(2)  by  striking  "322(b)"  and  inserting 
"322(a)(14).  (b),  or  (c)". 

labeung 
Sec.  1904.  Section  324  of  the  Energy  Policy 
and    Conservation    Act   (42    U.S.C.    6294)    is 
amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (a)(2)  by  adding  the  fol- 
lowing subi>aragraph  after  subparagraph  (B): 

"(C)  The  Commission  shall  prescribe  label- 
ing rules  under  this  section  applicable  to 
covered  products  specified  in  section 
322(a)(14)  or  (c),  except  for  a  class  of  covered 
products  for  which  the  Commission  deter- 
mines— 

"(1)  under  the  second  sentence  of  section 
324(b)(5).  labeling  in  accordance  with  this 
section  is  not  technologically  or  economi- 
cally feasible,  or 

"(ii)  labeling  in  accordance  with  this  sec- 
tion is  not  preferable  to  alternative  ap- 
proaches, including  voluntary  labeling  pro- 
grams, considering  the  benefits,  burdens,  and 
reliability  of  information  of  both  ap- 
proaches."; and 

(2)  In  sections  324(a)(3),  (b)(1)(B),  (b)(3),  and 
(b)(5)  by  striking  "(14)"  whenever  it  appears 
and  inserting  "(15)"  in  its  place. 

ENERGY  conservation  STANDARDS 

Sec.  1905.  Section  325  of  the  Energy  Policy 
and  Conservation  Act  (42  U.S.C.  6295)  is 
amended — 

(1)  in  subsection  (a)(2)  by  striking  "cov- 
ered" and  inserting  "consumer"  in  its  place; 

(2)  In  subsection  (i)  by  striking  "(14)" 
whenever  it  appears  and  inserting  "(15)"  in 
its  place;  and 

(3)  by  adding  the  following  subsection: 
"(r)    Electric    Lights    and    Commercial 

Products.— The  Secretary  shall  not  pre- 
scribe energy  conservation  standards  for 
electric  lights  or  a  commercial  product  spec- 
ified in  section  322(c)."'. 

conforming  amendment 
Sec.  1906.  The  catchline  for  part  B.  title  III 
of  the  Energy  Policy  and  Conservation  Act  is 
amended  by  inserting  "Commercial  and"  be- 
fore ""Consumer"". 

PART  2— FEDERAL  ENERGY 

MANAGEMENT 
UTILITY  incentive  PROGRAMS 

Sec.  1907.  Part  3  of  Title  V  of  the  National 
Energy  Conservation  Policy  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
8251-8259)  is  amended  by  adding  the  following 
after  section  549— 

■Sec.  550.  UTiLiTi'  Incentive  Programs.— 
Notwithstanding  any  other  law.  an  agency 
may  participate  in  any  program  conducted 
by  a  gas  or  electric  utility  for  the  manage- 
ment of  energy  demand  or  for  the  applica- 
tion of  energy  conservation  measures  to  Fed- 
eral buildings  and  may  accept,  retain,  and 
use,  without  further  appropriations,  any  fi- 
nancial incentive  available  from  a  gas  or 
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electrld  utility  for  the  management  of  en- 
ergy de  118X1(1  or  for  the  application  of  energy 
censers  ition  measures.  Any  cash  incentive 
receive  I  from  a  gas  or  electric  utility  shall 
be  crec  Ited  to  the  same  appropriations  ac- 
count 1  'om  which  an  agency  has  paid,  or  is 
author!  sed  to  pay,  funds  needed  to  partici- 
pate in  the  utility  program.". 

Subtitle  B— Natural  Gas 

PA|IT  1— NATURAL  GAS  PIPELINE 

REGULATORY  REFORM 

IAS  DELIYERY  INTERCONNECnON 

908.  Section  7(a)  of  the  Natural  Gas 
U.S.C.  717f(a))  is  amended  to  read  as 


Sec 
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Whenever  the  Commission,  after  no- 
opportunity  for  hearing,  finds  such 
lecessary  or  desirable  in  the  public 
it  may  by  order  direct  a  natural-gas 
or  a  person  who  has  constructed, 
,  or  acquired,  or  is  operating  a  facil- 
section  7(k)  of  this  Act  to  extend 
its  transportation  facilities;  to 
physical  connection  of  its  transpor- 
'acilities  with  the  facilities  of.  and 
gas  to.  any  person  or  municipal- 
or  legally  authorized  to  engage 
3cal  distribution  of  natural  or  artifi- 
to  the  public;  and  for  such  purpose 
its   transportation    facilities    to 
ties  immediately  adjacent  to  such 
or  to  territory  served  by  such  natu- 
company  or  person,  if  the  Commis- 
that   no   undue   burden   will    be 
ipon  the  natural-gas  company  or  per- 
eby. 
\  pon  the  petition  of  any  person,  the 
Commii  sion.  by  order,  may  direct  a  natural- 
co;  npany    or   a    person    who    has   con- 
extended,  or  acquired,  or  is  operat- 
ility  under  section  7(k)  of  this  Act 
.  at  petitioner's  expense,  physical 
I  ion    of  its   transportation   facilities 
petitioner's  facilities  in  order  to  re- 
tural  gas  from  the  petitioner's  facili- 


1  he  Commission  shall  have  no  author- 


t ) 


ompel  the  enlargement  of  transpor- 
facilities   for  purposes   described   in 

(1)  and  (2)  of  this  subsection,  or 
;ompel  a  natural-gas  company  or  a 
who  has  constructed,  extended,  ac- 
or  who  is  operating  a  facility  under 
7(k)  of  this  Act  to  establish  a  phys- 
coqnection  or  sell  natural  gas. 

do  so  would  impair  its  ability  to 
.dequate  service  to  its  customers.". 

NEPA  COMPLIANCE 

.909.  (a)  Section  7(c)  of  the  Natural 
(15  U.S.C.  717f(c))  is  amended  by  add- 
the|rollowing  after  paragraph  (2): 

purposes  of  the  National  Environ- 

Policy  Act  of  1969  (42  U.S.C.  4321  et 

authorization  of  construction  or 

of  facilities  by  issuance  of  a  cer- 

of  public  convenience  and  necessity 

Commission  is  the  only  Federal  ac- 

is  considered  a  major  Federal  ac- 

refiuiring  a  detailed  statement  on  the 

impact  of  the  proposed  action 

conijection  with  the  construction  or  ex- 

of  facilities.". 

I^twithstanding  any   other  law.   the 

may   charge   an   applicant  di- 

for    environmental     documentation 

Commission  incurs  in  processing 

filed  for  permission  to  construct 

natural  gas  pipeline  facilities 

Natural  Gas  Act  (15  U.S.C.  717  et 

applications  filed  for  hydroelectric 

and  relicenses   under   the   Federal 

\ct  (15  U.S.C.  791  et  seq.).   Such  a 


I  or 


thit 


op  irate 

(be 
ai  d 


charge  shall  not  be  applied  against  the  Com- 
mission's annual  appropriations. 

AMENDMENT  TO  SECTION  311  OF  THE  NATURAL 
GAS  POLICY  ACT  OF  1978 

Sec.  1910.  Section  311  of  the  Natural  Gas 
Policy  Act  of  1978  (15  U.S.C.  3371)  is  amended 
by- 

(1)  amending  the  catchline  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

-SEC.  311.  AUTHORIZATION  OF  CERTAIN  SALES, 
TRANSPORTATION,  AND  CONSTRUC- 
■nON." 

and 

(2)  in  subsection  (a)— 

(A)  amending  paragraph  (1)(A)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(A)  In  GENERAL.— The  Commission  shall 
authorize,  by  rule  or  order,  any  interstate 
pipeline  to  transport  natural  gas  on  behalf 
of— 

"(i)  any  intrastate  pipeline. 

"(11)  any  local  distribution  company,  or 

"(iii)  any  other  person."; 

(B)  amending  paragraph  (2)(A)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(A)  In  general.— The  Commission  shall 
authorize,  by  rule  or  order,  any  Intrastate 
pipeline  to  transport  natural  gas  on  behalf 
of— 

"(i)  any  interstate  pipeline. 

"(ii)  any  local  distribution  company  served 
by  any  interstate  pipeline,  or 

"(ill)  any  other  person.";  and 

(C)  adding  the  following  after  paragraph 
(2): 

"(3)  CONSTRUCTION.— Upon  30  days  notifica- 
tion to  the  affected  State  commission,  an 
interstate  pipeline  may  construct  facilities 
for  transportation  service  provided  under 
this  subsection.  Rates,  terms,  and  conditions 
for  services  provided  through  facilities  con- 
structed for  transportation  service  author- 
ized under  this  subsection  are  not  subject  to 
State  regulation.". 

OPTIONAL  certificate  PROCEDURES 

Sec.  1911.  (a)  Section  4  of  the  Natural  Gas 
Act.  (15  U.S.C.  717c)  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (a),  by  adding  the  follow- 
ing after  "unlawful."— 

"A  rate  or  charge  made,  demanded  or  re- 
ceived by  any  natural  gas  company  in  con- 
nection with  the  transportation  or  sale  of 
natural  gas  through  facilities  authorized 
under  section  7(1)  of  this  Act  is  just  and  rea- 
sonable and  complies  with  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section  if  the  natural  gas  company  and 
the  person  paying  the  rate  or  charge  mutu- 
ally agree  to  that  rate  or  charge.";  and 

(2)  by  adding  the  following  subsection  after 
subsection  (e) — 

"(f)  Subsections  (c).  (d),  and  (e)  of  this  sec- 
tion do  not  apply  to  the  transportation  or 
sale  of  natural  gas  through  facilities  author- 
ized by  a  certificate  issued  under  section  7(i) 
of  this  Act.". 

(b)  Section  5(a)  of  the  Natural  Gas  Act,  (15 
U.S.C.  717d)  is  amended  by  adding  the  follow- 
ing after  the  period— 

"This  subsection  does  not  apply  to  any  rate, 
charge,  or  classification  by  a  natural  gas 
company  in  connection  with  transportation 
or  sale  of  natural  gas  through  facilities  au- 
thorized by  a  certificate  issued  under  section 
7(i)of  this  Act.". 

(c)  Section  7  of  the  Natural  Gas  Act.  (15 
U.S.C.  7170  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (c)(1)(B).  by  striking  the 
period  after  "interest"  and  inserting— 
":  Provided  further.  That  the  Commission 
shall  issue  a  certificate  for  the  construction, 
extension,  or  acquisition  of  facilities  for  the 
transportation  or  sale  of  natural  gas  and  for 
the  operation  of  those  facilities  for  that  pur- 


pose to  a  natural  gas  company  that  fulfills 
the  terms  and  conditions  contained  in  sec- 
tion 7(i)  without  requiring  a  hearing  or  fur- 
ther proof  that  the  public  convenience  and 
necessity  would  be  served  by  those  facilities. 
Such  a  certificate  shall  be  nonexclusive  and 
nonprejudicial  to  an  application  for  any 
other  authorization  under  the  Natural  Gas 
Act  or  the  Natural  Gas  Policy  Act.";  and 

(2)  by  adding  the  following  two  subsections 
after  subsection  (h)— 

"(i)(l)  The  Commission  shall  issue  to  an 
applicant  a  certificate  of  public  convenience 
and  necessity  to  undertake  the  construction 
or  extension  of  any  facilities  if  the  following 
terms  and  conditions  are  attached  to  the  is- 
suance of  the  certificate  and  to  the  exercise 
of  the  rights  grranted  under  it^ 

"(A)  The  applicant  shall  not  include  any 
costs  or  expenses  it  incurs  in  relation  to  the 
operation,  sale,  service,  construction,  exten- 
sion, or  acquisition  of  facilities  covered  by 
the  certificate  issued  under  this  subsection 
in  the  rates  and  charges  of  any  schedule  re- 
quired to  be  filed  with  the  Commission  under 
section  4(c); 

"(B)  Notwithstanding  section  15(a)  of  this 
Act.  the  holder  of  a  certificate  issued  under 
this  subsection  shall  not  participate  in  any 
proceedings  under  this  Act  to  consider  the 
application  for  a  certificate  for  the  construc- 
tion or  extension  of  facilities  that,  upon 
completion,  would  serve  the  service  area 
served  by  the  facilities  authorized  by  the 
holder's  certificate  issued  under  this  sub- 
section. 

"(2)  The  Commission  shall  issue  to  any  ap- 
plicant a  certificate  of  public  convenience 
and  necessity  authorizing  the  acquisition  or 
operation  of  any  facilities  for  which  a  cer- 
tificate for  the  construction  or  extension  has 
been  issued  under  this  subsection  or  for 
which  abandonment  of  facilities  or  services 
subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Commis- 
sion, including  any  sales  or  service  rendered 
by  means  of  such  facilities,  has  been  ap- 
proved by  the  Commission  under  subsection 
(b)  of  this  section  if  the  terms  and  conditions 
in  paragraph  (1)(A)  and  (B)  are  attached  to 
the  issuance  of  the  certificate  and  to  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  rights  granted  under  it. 

"(j)(l)  If  the  Commission,  after  a  hearing 
held  upon  the  petition  of  a  person  who  has 
made  a  bona-fide  offer  to  enter  into  a  con- 
tract, finds  that  the  failure  to  provide  a  re- 
quested rate,  charge,  classification,  or  prac- 
tice in  connection  with  the  transportation  of 
natural  gas  through  facilities  constructed, 
extended,  acquired,  or  operated  under  a  cer- 
tificate issued  under  either  section  7(1)  or 
section  7(k)  of  this  Act  is  unduly  discrimina- 
tory, the  Commission,  considering  market 
conditions  and,  to  the  extent  relevant,  the 
entire  range  of  rates  and  services  provided  to 
others  for  transportation  through  those  fa- 
cilities, shall  determine  the  rates,  charges, 
classifications,  or  practices  which  are  not 
unduly  discriminatory  to  be  observed  and  in 
force  with  respect  to  transportation  to  be 
provided  to  the  petitioner,  and  shall  fix  the 
same  by  order. 

"(2)  A  petition  filed  with  the  Commission 
under  subsection  (j)(l)  shall  contain  a  de- 
scription of  the  transportation  service 
sought,  including  the  rates,  charges,  classi- 
fications, or  practices  requested  by  the  peti- 
tioner, and  the  basis  for  asserting  that  the 
failure  to  provide  the  requested  rates, 
charges,  classifications,  or  practices  is  un- 
duly discriminatory.  Unless  the  Commission 
determines  that  capacity,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  is  not  available  to  provide  the  trans- 
portation service  sought  by  the  petitioner,  it 
shall  issue  an  order  within  sixty  days  after 


the  filing  of  the  petition  directing  the  re- 
quested transportation  service  to  commence 
on  the  terms  sought.  However,  if  within 
sixty  days  of  the  filing  of  the  petition,  the 
person  against  whom  the  petition  is  filed  re- 
sponds by  filing  with  the  Commission  the 
rates,  charges,  classifications,  or  practices 
which  that  person  considers  to  be  not  unduly 
discriminatory  for  the  service  sought  by  the 
petitioner,  the  requested  service  shall  com- 
mence sixty  days  after  the  filing  of  the  ijeti- 
tion.  based  upon  the  rates,  charges,  classi- 
fications, or  practices  filed  in  response,  ex- 
cept to  the  extent  the  Commission  finds  ca- 
pacity is  not  available.  Any  rate  or  charge 
collected  on  the  basis  of  the  response  is  sub- 
ject to  refund,  with  interest,  by  the  person 
providing  the  transportation  service  for  that 
portion  which  is  collected  in  excess  of  rates 
or  charges  requested  in  the  petition  and 
which  the  Commission  finds,  after  hearing, 
to  be  unduly  discriminatory.  The  burden  of 
proof  to  show  that  any  rate  or  charge  in  ex- 
cess of  those  filed  in  the  petition  is  not  un- 
duly discriminatory  is  upon  the  person  filing 
in  response  to  the  petition.". 

NONJURISDICTIONAL  OPTION 

Sec.  1912.  (a)  Section  7  of  the  Natural  Gas 
Act,  (15  U.S.C.  717f)  is  amended  as  follows— 

(1)  in  subsection  (c)(1)(A)  by  striking  "No" 
and  inserting  in  its  place  "Elxcept  as  pro- 
vided in  section  311  of  the  Natural  Gas  Pol- 
icy Act  of  1978  (15  U.S.C.  3371)  or  subsection 
(j)  of  this  section,  no",  and 

(2)  adding  the  following  after  subsection 
(j),  as  added  by  this  subtitle — 

"(k)(l)  A  person  may  elect  to  construct, 
extend,  acquire,  or  operate  a  facility  for  the 
transportation  or  sale  of  natural  gas  and  en- 
gage in  the  transportation  or  sale  of  natural 
gas  through  that  facility  without  a  certifi- 
cate of  public  convenience  and  necessity  is- 
sued by  the  Commission  under  this  section. 

"(2)  If  a  person  elects  under  this  subsection 
not  to  obtain  a  certificate  of  public  conven- 
ience and  necessity— 

"(A)  the  person  is  not  a  natural-gas  com- 
pany for  the  purposes  of  this  Act  in  relation 
to  the  construction,  extension,  acquisition, 
or  operation  of  facilities  under  this  sub- 
section or  any  sales  or  services  rendered  by 
means  of  such  facilities; 

"(B)  notwithstanding  section  15<a)  of  this 
Act.  the  person  shall  not  participate  in  any 
proceeding  under  this  Act  to  consider  an  ap- 
plication for  a  certificate  for  the  construc- 
tion or  extension  of  facilities  that,  upon 
completion,  would  serve  the  service  area 
served  by  the  facility  or  extension  con- 
structed under  this  subsection; 

"(C)  the  construction  or  extension  of  a  fa- 
cility authorized  under  this  subsection  may 
be  subject  to  regulation  by  a  State;  however, 
rates  or  charges  for  the  transportation  or 
sale  of  natural  gas  by  means  of  a  facility  or 
extension  authorized  under  this  subsection 
are  not  subject  to  regulation  by  a  State,  ex- 
cept that  they  may  be  regulated  if  that  facil- 
ity or  extension  is  engaged  solely  in  activi- 
ties described  in  section  1(c)  of  this  Act  (15 
U.S.C.  717(c)).". 

(b)  Section  4  of  the  Natural  Gas  Act  (15 
U.S.C.  717c)  is  amended  by  adding  after  sub- 
section (0  as  added  by  this  subtitle,  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection— 

"(g)  After  a  hearing  held  upon  the  applica- 
tion of  a  natural-gas  company,  if  the  Com- 
mission finds  that  the  natural-gas  company 
has  demonstrated  that  a  market  that  the 
natural-gas  company  is  authorized  to  serve 
is  competitive  and  that  the  natural-gas  com- 
pany's transportation  or  sales  services  are 
offered  in  that  market  on  a  not  unduly  dis- 
criminatory   basis,    the    Commission    may 


issue  an  order  finding  that  the  rates  and 
charges  made,  demanded,  or  received  by  the 
natural-gas  company  for  or  in  connection 
with  the  transportation  or  sale  of  natural 
gas  in  that  market  are  not  subject  to  the  ju- 
risdiction of  the  Commission  under  this  Act. 
A  hearing  held  under  this  section  is  subject 
to  section  15  of  this  Act.". 
PART  2— NATURAL  GAS  IMPORT/EXPORT 
DEREGULATION 
COVERAGE  OF  NATURAL  GAS  ACT 

Sec.  1913.  Section  1(c)  of  the  Natural  Gas 
Act  (15  U.S.C.  717(c))  is  amended  by  inserting 
"or  exported  from  such  State"  after  "State" 
the  second  time  it  appetu-s. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  1914.  Section  2  of  the  Natural  Gas  Act 
(15  U.S.C.  717a)  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (7)  by  inserting  "including 
a  foreign  country."  after  "thereof,"  both 
places  it  appears,  and 

(2)  by  adding  the  following  after  paragraph 
(9): 

"(10)  "Importation"  means  the  actions  in- 
volved in  bringing  natural  gas  into  the  Unit- 
ed States. 

"(11)  "Exportation"  means  the  actions  in- 
volved in  taking  natural  gas  out  of  the  Unit- 
ed States.". 

NATURAL  GAS  IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS 

Sec.  1915.  Section  3  of  the  Natural  Gas  Act 
(15  U.S.C.  717b)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"EXPORTATION  OR  IMPORTATION  OF  NATURAL 
GAS 

"Sec.  3.  (a)  Importation  of  natural  gas  Is 
considered  a  first  sale  for  purposes  of  this 
Act  and  the  Natural  Gas  Policy  Act  of  1978 
(15  U.S.C.  3301-3432). 

"(b)  Neither  the  Commission  nor  a  State 
may  prohibit  on  condition  the  exportation  or 
importation  of  natural  gas  or  treat  exported 
or  imported  natural  gas  while  it  is  within 
the  United  States  differently  than  any  other 
natural  gas. 

"(c)  The  President  may  prohibit  or  condi- 
tion the  exportation  or  importation  of  natu- 
ral gas  upon  finding  that  it  is  in  the  national 
interest. 

"(d)  Upon  finding  that  the  exportation  or 
importation  of  natural  gas  is  in  the  national 
interest,  the  President  may  waive  any  law 
relating  to  the  exportation  or  importation  of 
natural  gas  or  may  specify,  by  schedule  or 
otherwise,  when  a  particular  law  relating  to 
the  exportation  or  importation  of  natural 
gas  is  considered  satisfied  if  the  appropriate 
Federal  or  State  agency  has  not  taken  final 
action.". 

PART  3— STRUCTURAL  REFORM  OF  THE 
FEDERAL  ENERGY  REGULATORY  COM- 
MISSION 

NATURAL  GAS  AND  ELECTRICITY 
ADMINISTRA'nON 

SEC.  1916.  (a)  Section  2(a)  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  Organization  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
7101(a))  is  amended  by  striking  ".  including 
the  Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Commis- 
sion". 

(b)  Section  204  of  the  Department  of  En- 
ergy Organization  Act  (42  U.S.C.  7134)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"NATURAL  GAS  AND  ELECTRICITY 
ADMINISTRATION 

"SEC.  204.  There  shall  be  within  the  De- 
partment a  Natural  Gas  and  Electricity  Ad- 
ministration established  by  title  IV  of  this 
Act  to  be  headed  by  an  Administrator  who 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
and  who  shall  be  compensated  at  the  rate 
provided  for  in  level  III  of  the  Executive 


Schedule  under  section  5314  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code.". 

(c)  Section  301(b)  of  the  Department  of  En- 
ergy Organization  Act  (42  U.S.C.  7151(b))  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  There  are  transferred  to.  and  vested 
in.  the  Secretary  the  functions  of  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission,  the  Federal  Energy 
Regulatory  Commission,  and  the  members, 
officers,  or  components  thereof.". 

(d)  Section  306  of  the  Department  of  En- 
ergy Organization  Act  (42  U.S.C.  7155)  is 
amended  by  striking  "Elxcept  as  provided  in 
title  IV.  there"  and  inserting  in  its  place 
"There". 

(e)  Title  IV  of  the  Department  of  Energy 
Organization  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

TITLE     rV— NATURAL    GAS    AND     ELEC- 
TRICITY    ADMINISTRATION     APPOINT- 
MENT AND  ADMINISTRATION 
"Sec.  401.  (a)  There  is  established  with  the 
Department  an  Administration  to  be  known 
as  the  Natural  Gas  and  Electricity  Adminis- 
tration. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  is  responsible  for  the 
executive  and  administrative  operation  of 
the  Natural  Gas  and  Electricity  Administra- 
tion, including  functions  of  the  Natural  Gas 
and  Electricity  Administration  with  respect 
to  the  appointment  and  employment  of  hear- 
ing examiners  in  accordance  with  title  S, 
United  States  Code. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  may  require  that  hear- 
ing examiners  appointed  under  this  section 
conduct  hearings  on  any  matter  within  the 
Secretary's  jurisdiction. 

RULEMAKING  PROCEEDINGS  FOR  RATES  AND 
CHARGES 

"Sec.  402.  (a)  Any  function  transferred  to 
the  Secretary  under  section  301(b)  or  section 
306  of  this  Act  which  relates  to  the  establish- 
ment of  rates  and  charges  under  the  Federal 
Power  Act  or  the  Natural  Gas  Act  may  be 
conducted  by  rulemaking  procedures.  Elxcept 
as  provided  in  subsection  (b).  the  procedures 
in  such  a  rulemaking  proceeding  shall  assure 
full  consideration  of  the  issues  and  an  oppor- 
tunity for  interested  persons  to  present  their 
views. 

"(b)  with  respect  to  any  rule  or  regulation 
promulgated  by  the  Secretary  to  establish 
rates  and  charges  for  the  first  sale  of  natural 
gas  by  a  producer  or  gatherer  to  a  natural 
gas  pipeline  under  the  Natural  Gas  Act.  the 
Secretary  may  afford  any  interested  person  a 
reasonable  opportunity  to  submit  written 
questions  with  respect  to  disputed  issues  of 
fact  to  other  interested  persons  participating 
in  the  rulemaking  proceedings.  The  Sec- 
retary may  establish  a  reasonable  time  for 
both  the  submission  of  questions  and  re- 
sponses.". 

(f)  Section  501(a)  of  the  Department  of  En- 
ergy Organization  Act  (42  U.S.C.  7191(a))  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "(1)": 

(2)  by  striking  "other  than  the  Commis- 
sion."; and 

(3)  by  striking  paragraph  (2). 

(g)  Section  502  of  the  Department  of  En- 
ergy Organization  Act  (42  U.S.C.  7192)  is 
amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (a)  by  striking  ",  the 
Commission";  and 

(2)  in  subsection  (c)  by  striking  "Subject  to 
the  provisions  of  section  401  of  this  Act.  and 
notwithstanding"  and  inserting  in  its  place 
"Notwithstanding". 

(h)  Section  503  of  the  Department  of  Eln- 
ergy  Organization  Act  (42  U.S.C.  7193)  is 
amended — 

(1)  by  amending  subsection  (c)  to  read  as 
follows: 
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Secr(  tary 


fithin  thirty  days  after  the  receipt 
remedial  order  issued  by   the  Sec- 
person    notifies    the    Secretary 
i  itends  to  contest  a  remedial  order 
uqder  subsection  (a)  of  this  section, 
shall  stay  the  effect  of  the  re- 
order, unless  the  Secretary  finds  the 
iiT«rest  requires  immediate  compli- 
the  order.  The  Secretary,  upon  re- 
shill  afford  an  opportunity  for  a  hear- 
Incli  ding,  at  a  minimum,  the  submls- 
bi  iefs,  oral  or  documentary  evidence, 
irguments.  To  the  extent  that  the 
determines  that  the  right  of  cross 
natjon  is  required  for  a  full  and  true 
of  the  facts,  the  Secretary  shall 
The    Secretary    shall    thereafter 
)rder,  based  on  findings  of  fact,  af- 
nodifying,  or  vacating  the  remedial 
directing  other  appropriate  relief, 
order  shall,  for  the  purpose  of  judi- 
constitute  a  final  agency  ac- 
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4ibsection  (b)(1)  by  striking  "Com- 
and   inserting  in   its   place   •'Sec- 
nd 
St  bsection  (b)(2)  to  read  as  follows: 
ITie  Secretary  shall,  by  rule,  estab- 
proeedures,    including    a 
X  hen  requested,  for  review  of  a  de- 
Actjon  by  the  Secretary  under  this  sec- 
be  considered  final  agency  action 
meaning  of  section  704  of  title  5, 
Code.". 
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king  subsection  (d). 
504  of  the  Department  of  Energy 
on  Act  (42  U.S.C.  7194)  is  amend- 


strlki  ig 


Sec  ion  649(a)  of  the  Department  of  En- 

Orgfnization  Act  (42  U.S.C.  7259(a))  is 

by  striking  ••and  the  Federal  En- 

Redilatory  Commission"  and  "or  the 

on". 

s4ction  705  of  the  Department  of  En- 

nization    Act   (42   U.S.C.    7295)    is 


s  [ibsection  (a)(1)  by  striking  •"or  the 
on";  and 

subsection  (a)(2)  by  striking  ••the 
Snergy    Regulatory    Commission."; 


Comi  lission' 


fro  n 


eff  set" 


subsection  (b)(2)  by  striking  "and 

and  ••or  the  Commission". 

purposes  of  the  transfer  of  func- 

the  Federal  Energy  Regulatory 

on  to  the  Secretary  of  Energy  by 

the  phrases  ••the  time  this  Act 

'•the  date  this  Act  takes  ef- 

••the  date  on  which  this  Act  takes 

section  705  of  the  Department  of 

C^anlzatlon  Act  (42  U.S.C.  7295)  are 

to  refer  to  the  date  of  enactment 

i  Adt. 

Sei  tion  707  of  the  Department  of  En- 
Or^anization    Act   (42   U.S.C.    7297)    is 
by  striking  "the  Federal  Energy 
y  Commission,". 

on  708  of  the  Department  of  En- 

Oriinizatlon    Act   (42   U.S.C.    7298)    is 

by  striking  •"Elxcept  as  provided  in 

lothing"  and  inserting  in  its  place 

.". 
Tit  B  5,  United  States  Code,  is  amend- 


siction  5314  by  striking  the  following 
( Chairman,  Federal  Energy  Regu- 
C  jmmission."  and  inserting  in  its 
A  Iministrator,  Natural  Gas  and  Elec- 
A  Imlnistration.";  and 
»  ction  5315  by  striking  the  following 
\f8mbers,  Federal  Energy  Regulatory 


(p)  Section  901  of  the  Department  of  En- 
ergy Organization  Act  (42  U.S.C.  7341)  is 
amended  by  striking  "•and  the  Commission" 
and  '•or  the  Commission". 

(q)  The  Table  of  Contents  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  Organization  Act  is  amend- 
ed— 

(1)  by  striking  the  item  for  section  204  and 
inserting  in  its  place  '•Natural  Gas  and  Elec- 
tricity Administration.";  and 

(2)  by  amending  the  items  relating  to  title 
IV  to  read  as  follows: 

"TITLE  IV— NATURAL  GAS  AND 

ELECTRICITY  ADMINISTRATION 

•'Sec.  401.  Appointment  and  administration. 

"Sec.  402.  Rulemaking  proceedings  for  rates 

and  charges.". 

SubUUe  C— OIL 

PART  1— NAVAL  PETROLEUM  RESERVE 

LEASING 

SHORT  TITLE 

Sec.  1917.  This  part  may  be  cited  as  the 
••Naval  Petroleum  Reserve  Leasing  Act". 

LEASING  AUTHORIZATION 

Sec.  1918.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
law,  if  the  President  finds  that  control  and 
use  of  Naval  Petroleum  Reserve  Numbered  1 
by  the  United  States  is  not  necessary  for  na- 
tional defense  purposes  or  to  assure  its  ex- 
ploration, development,  and  operation,  the 
Secretary  of  Energy  (the  •"Secretary")  may 
lease  any  or  all  of  that  reserve.  As  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary,  portions  of  chapter 
641  of  title  10.  United  SUtes  Code,  shall 
cease  to  apply  with  respect  to  the  reserve 
from  the  effective  date  to  be  specified  in  a 
lease,  and  to  the  extent  and  under  conditions 
that  may  be  provided  for  elsewhere  in  this 
part. 

(b)  The  President  shall  submit  a  finding 
under  this  section  to  the  Congress,  together 
with  a  report  on  the  basis  for  the  finding,  at 
least  60  days  before  the  effective  date  of  a 
lease  of  the  reserve. 

(c)(1)  The  Secretary  may  use  the  United 
States'  share  of  lease  proceeds  received  to 
satisfy  contractual  obligations  directly  re- 
lated to  the  accomplishment  of  a  lease  and 
to  pay  any  liabilities  of  the  Department  of 
Energy  arising  with  respect  to  the  interests 
leased  at  Naval  Petroleum  Reserve  Num- 
bered 1  and  with  respect  to  the  settlement  of 
issues  under  the  Unit  Plan  Contract  at  Naval 
Petroleum  Reserve  Numbered  1,  including 
any  liabilities  relating  to  payment  of  just 
compensation  and  under  any  Federal  statute 
concerning  the  environment.  The  balance  of 
funds  received  shall  be  utilized  as  provided 
in  section  1922  of  this  part. 

(2)  Before  entering  into  a  lease  under  this 
part,  the  Secretary  shall  determine  that  the 
rental  price  represents  fair  market  value. 

(d)(1)  The  Secretary  shall  notify  the  Attor- 
ney General  of  each  proposed  lease  under 
this  part.  The  notification  shall  contain  in- 
formation that  the  Attorney  General  may 
require  in  order  to  advise  the  Secretary  as  to 
whether  the  lease  may  substantially  lessen 
competition.  Within  thirty  days  after  the  no- 
tification, the  Attorney  General  shall  advise 
the  Secretary  whether  the  lease  may  sub- 
stantially lessen  competition. 

(2)  Nothing  in  this  part  confers  on  any  per- 
son immunity  from  civil  or  criminal  liabil- 
ity, or  creates  defenses  to  actions,  under  the 
antitrust  laws. 

(3)  As  used  in  this  section,  the  term  "'anti- 
trust  laws"  means — 

(A)  the  Sherman  Act  (15  U.S.C.  1  et  seq.): 

(B)  the  Clayton  Act  (15  U.S.C.  12  et  seq.); 

(C)  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  (15 
U.S.C.  41  et  seq.); 


(D)  sections  73  and  74  of  the  Wilson  Tariff 
Act  (15  U.S.C.  8  and  9);  and 

(E)  the  Act  of  June  19,  1936,  chapter  592  (15 
U.S.C.  13,  13a,  13b,  and  21a,  commonly  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Robinson-Patman  Act"). 

(e)  The  Secretary  shall  conduct  a  leasing 
action  under  this  part  using  competitive  pro- 
cedures and  may  reject  any  and  all  offers  or 
bids  for  leases  even  if  the  offers  or  bids  meet 
or  exceed  minimum  acceptable  levels. 

(f)  Any  lease  under  this  part  shall  require 
that  a  royalty  payment  equal  to  not  less 
than  12.5  percent  of  the  value,  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary,  of  the  oil,  natural  gas,  and 
other  hydrocarbon  resources  of  the  produc- 
tion removed  or  sold  from  the  lease  be  paid 
to  the  "Naval  Petroleum  Reserve  Lease  Pro- 
ceeds Special  Account,"  provided  for  in  sec- 
tion 1922  of  this  part. 

(g)  Any  lease  contract  authorized  under 
this  part  shall  be  so  structured  as  to  require 
parties  leasing  the  reserve  or  any  interest  in 
the  reserve  to — 

(1)  retain  all  records  pertaining  to  the  pro- 
duction, transportation  and  sale  of  produc- 
tion for  a  period  of  not  less  than  6  years,  or 
such  longer  period  as  the  Secretary  by  notice 
may  require; 

(2)  make  all  such  records  available  to  the 
Secretary  for  audit;  and 

(3)  provide  that,  in  the  event  of  late  pay- 
ment of  royalties,  partial  pajrment  of  royal- 
ties, or  failure  to  pay  any  royalties  due.  the 
Secretary  shall  require  the  payment  of  inter- 
est and  penalties  and  may  cancel  the  lease. 

(h)  Any  lease  authorized  under  this  part 
shall  be  so  structured  as  to  require  parties 
leasing  the  reserve  to  set  aside  a  portion  of 
the  crude  oil  produced  to  sell  to  small  refin- 
ers for  processing  or  use  in  such  refineries 
except  that — 

(1)  none  of  the  production  sold  to  small  re- 
finers may  be  resold  in  kind; 

(2)  production  must  be  sold  at  a  cost  of  not 
less  than  the  prevailing  local  market  price  of 
comparable  petroleum;  and 

(3)  the  set-aside  portion  shall  not  exceed  25 
percent  of  the  estimated  annual  production 
at  the  reserve. 

PROCEDURES  TO  ARRANGE  AND  CONDUCT  A 
LEASING  ACTION 

Sec.  1919.  (a)  Before  and  after  the  Presi- 
dent's finding  under  section  1918(a)  of  this 
Act,  the  Secretary  may  take  the  steps  the 
Secretary  considers  necessary  to  arrange  the 
lease  of  Naval  Petroleum  Reserve  Numbered 
1. 

(b)  In  order  to  arrange  and  conduct  a  leas- 
ing action,  the  Secretary  may: 

(1)  create  new  corporations,  partnerships, 
or  other  business  entities,  and  transfer  the 
United  States'  interest  to  the  new  entities; 

(2)  enter  into  contracts  with  State  or  pri- 
vate entities,  including  contracts  for  tech- 
nical, financial,  auditing  or  other  profes- 
sional services;  and 

(3)  use  funds  appropriated  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  under  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  arid  Related  Agencies  Appropria- 
tions Acts,  but  not  to  exceed  five  percent 
from  the  Naval  Petroleum  Reserves  account. 
Resources  and  expertise  of  other  Federal 
agencies  shall  be  used  to  lease  the  Reserve 
when  doing  so  will  reduce  the  cost  to  the 
Federal  government  of  leasing. 

(c)  Unless  otherwise  determined  in  accord- 
ance with  section  1918(e),  all  lands  to  be 
leased  shall  be  leased  to  the  highest  respon- 
sible qualified  bidder  or  bidders  by  competi- 
tive bidding  under  general  regulations  issued 
by  the  Secretary.  The  Secretary  may  estab- 
lish bidding  and  lease  terms  and  conditions 
the  Secretary  considers  necessary  or  appro- 
priate, including,  but  not  limited  to.  the  es- 


tablishment of  the  acreage  and  units  of  lands 
to  be  leased  and  the  minimum  rental  or  roy- 
alty rates. 

(d)  A  lessee  of  any  of  the  United  States'  in- 
terest in  Naval  Petroleum  Reserve  Numbered 
1  is  not  liable  for  any  claim  of  liability  aris- 
ing exclusively  from  or  during  the  ownership 
and  operation  of  the  interest  by  the  United 
States.  Such  a  claim  may  be  asserted  only 
against  the  United  States  to  the  extent  and 
in  the  manner  provided  by  law. 

PRIVATELY  OWNED  LANDS  AND  PlTi'SICAL 
IMPROVEMENTS 

Sec  1920.  (a)  Whenever  the  Secretary  is 
otherwise  unable  to  make  arrangements  the 
Secretary  considers  satisfactory  for  a  lease 
of  Naval  Petroleum  Reserve  Numbered  1,  the 
Secretary  may  acquire,  by  purchase,  con- 
demnation, or  otherwise,  privately  owned 
lands  or  physical  Improvements  within 
Naval  Petroleum  Reserve  Numbered  1,  as  the 
Secretary  considers  necessary  to  facilitate 
the  leasing  action. 

(b)  Before  condemnation  proceedings  are 
instituted,  an  effort  shall  be  made  to  acquire 
the  property  by  negotiation,  unless,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  Secretary,  the  effort  to  ac- 
quire the  property  by  negotiation  would  be 
futile,  unduly  time  consuming,  or  otherwise 
not  in  the  public  interest. 

STRATEGIC  PETROLEUM  RESERVE  TIE-IN; 
DEFENSE  PETROLEUM  INVENTORY 

Sec  1921.  (a)  In  the  event  of  a  lease  of  any 
part  of  Naval  Petroleum  Reserve  Numbered  1 
under  this  subtitle,  sections  160  (a),  (b),  and 
(d)  of  the  Energy  Policy  and  Conservation 
Act  (42  U.S.C.  6240  (a),  (b)  and  (d))  shall  cease 
to  apply  to  the  reserve. 

(b)(1)  Title  I.  part  B.  of  the  Energy  Policy 
and  Conservation  Act  (42  U.S.C.  6215  et  seq.) 
is  amended  by  adding  after  section  167  a  new 
section  168  as  follows: 

"DEFENSE  PETROLEUM  INVENTORY 

••Sec.  168.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  this  part,  the  Secretary  may  ac- 
quire or  construct,  operate,  and  maintain 
storage  and  related  facilities  to  meet  petro- 
leum product  requirements  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  and  may  acquire  and  store 
therein  a  Defense  Petroleum  Inventory  of 
crude  oil.  This  acquisition  and  storage  shall 
be  in  addition  to  any  acquisition  or  storage 
of  crude  oil  for  the  Strategic  Petroleum  Re- 
serve required  by  any  other  law,  and  crude 
oil  acquired  and  stored  under  this  section 
shall  not  be  counted  as  part  of  the  Strategic 
Petroleum  Reserve.  In  carrying  out  the  func- 
tions authorized  by  this  section,  the  Sec- 
retary may  exercise  any  authority  available 
under  this  part. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  obligate  the  U.S. 
share  of  funds  available  in  the  Naval  Petro- 
leum Reserve  Lease  Proceeds  Special  Ac- 
count created  by  section  1922  of  the  Naval 
Petroleum  Reserve  Leasing  Act  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  10  million  barrels  of  crude  oil  for 
the  Defense  Petroleum  Inventory.  Until  the 
acquisition  of  10  million  barrels  of  crude  oil 
for  the  Defense  Petroleum  Inventory  has 
been  completed,  the  Secretary  shall  dedicate 
to  the  Defense  Petroleum  Inventory,  crude 
oil  contained  in  the  Strategic  Petroleum  Re- 
serve in  sufficient  quantities  to  maintain  the 
Defense  Petroleum  Inventory  at  a  level  de- 
termined by  multiplying  10  million  barrels 
times  the  percentage  of  the  United  States' 
Interest  in  Naval  Petroleum  Reserve  Num- 
bered 1  leased  under  the  Naval  Petroleum 
Reserve  Leasing  Act.  Any  crude  oil  so  dedi- 
cated shall  be  considered  to  remain  in  stor- 
age for  the  purposes  of  any  law  relating  to 
the  rate  of  fill  of  the  Strategic  Petroleum 
Reserve. 


"(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  part,  upon  the  request  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  crude  oil  acquired  for  or 
dedicated  to  the  Defense  Petroleum  Inven- 
tory shall  be  drawn  down  and  distributed  by 
the  Secretary  to,  or  on  behalf  of,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  for  use,  sale,  or  exchange. 
Crude  oil  in  the  Defense  Petroleum  Inven- 
tory may  be  drawn  down  and  distributed, 
used,  sold,  or  exchanged,  without  regard  to — 

"(1)  whether  the  crude  oil  has  been  com- 
mingled with  petroleum  products  of  the 
Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve; 

•'(2)  the  requirements  of  this  part  concern- 
ing drawdown  of  the  Strategic  Petroleum 
Reserve;  or 

"(3)  otherwise  applicable  Federal  contract- 
ing statutes  and  regulations. 
The  Secretary  of  Energy  shall  exercise  the 
authority  provided  by  this  subsection  in  a 
manner  which  does  not  adversely  affect 
drawdown  of  the  Strategic  Petroleum  Re- 
serve. 

••(d)  Upon  the  request  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  and  subject  to  the  availability  of 
funds  from  the  Department  of  Defense,  the 
Secretary  shall  acquire  and  store  in  the  De- 
fense Petroleum  Inventory  crude  oil  to  re- 
place crude  oil  drawn  down  under  subsection 
(c). 

"(e)  An  amendment  to  the  Strategic  Petro- 
leum Reserve  Plan  relating  to  the  exercise  of 
this  authority  shall  not  be  required. 

••(f)  The  Department  of  Defense  shall  reim- 
burse the  Department  of  Energy  for— 

•'(1)  drawdown  and  distribution  services 
provided  under  this  section,  in  amounts  that 
the  Secretary  determines  to  be  reasonable; 

••(2)  all  costs  of  acquiring  crude  oil  for  the 
Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve  to  replace 
crude  oil  drawn  down  and  distributed  under 
subsection  (c);  and 

"(3)  all  costs  of  acquiring  and  storing  in 
the  Defense  Petroleum  Inventory  any  crude 
oil  in  excess  of  the  initial  10  million  barrels 
acquired  for  it  or  dedicated  to  it. 

"(g)  Crude  oil  acquired  for  the  Defense  Pe- 
troleum Inventory  under  subsection  (a)  shall 
be  transferred  to  the  Strategic  Petroleum 
Reserve,  pursuant  to  subsection  (f)(2).  in  re- 
imbursement on  a  barrel-for-barrel  basis  for 
the  cost  of  replacement  petroleum  products 
acquired  for  the  Strategic  Petroleum  Re- 
serve.". 

(2)  The  Table  of  Contents  of  the  Energy 
Policy  and  Conservation  Act  is  amended  by 
inserting  after  the  entry  for  section  167  the 
following: 

"Sec.  168.  Defense  Petroleum  Inventory.". 

NAVAL  PETROLEUM  RESERVE  LEASE  PROCEEDS 
SPECIAL  ACCOUNT  AND  REVENUE  SHARING 
WITH  THE  STATE  OF  CALIFORNIA 

Sec.  1922.  (a)  There  Is  established  in  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  a  fund  called 
the  "Naval  Petroleum  Reserve  Lease  FYo- 
ceeds  Special  Account"  (referred  to  as  the 
"Special  Account"  in  this  part)  which  shall 
be  available  to  the  Dep»artment  of  Energy 
without  fiscal  year  limitation  to  carry  out 
the  purposes,  functions,  and  powers  author- 
ized by  this  part. 

(b)  There  shall  be  deposited  in  the  Special 
Account  all  proceeds  realized  under  this  part 
from  the  lease  of  all  or  any  part  of  the  Unit- 
ed States'  interest  in  Naval  Petroleum  Re- 
serve Numbered  1,  including  bonus  and  roy- 
alty payments. 

(c)  Fifty  percent  of  the  proceeds  received 
from  royalty  payments  and  seven  percent  of 
the  bonus  payments  from  Naval  Petroleum 
Reserve  Numbered  1  under  this  part  shall, 
notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law. 


be  paid  to  the  SUte  of  California  (to  be  cred- 
ited by  the  State  in  accordance  with  Califor- 
nia Public  Resources  Code,  section  8711  and 
allocated  in  the  manner  provided  in  Califor- 
nia Statutes  1988  ch.  985,  section  3.  as  amend- 
ed from  time  to  time).  The  portion  of  the 
proceeds  accruing  to  the  State  of  California 
from  the  bonus  payment  shall  be  paid  to  the 
State  of  California  in  seven  annual  pay- 
ments, beginning  one  year  trom  the  date 
that  the  Federal  Government  receives  the 
first  installment  of  the  bonus  payment.  No 
interest  shall  be  due  on  these  amounts  to  the 
State.  Each  of  the  seven  annual  payments 
shall  be  equal  to  one-seventh  of  the  lease 
bonus  payment  due  to  the  State. 

(d)  The  Secretary  may  make  expenditures 
from  the  Special  Account  without  further 
appropriation  and  without  fiscal  year  limita- 
tion, but  within  specific  directives  or  limita- 
tions that  may  be  included  in  appropriation 
acts,  for  any  purposes  necessary  or  appro- 
priate to  carry  out  section  168(b)  of  the  En- 
ergy Policy  and  Conservation  Act  or  to  sat- 
isfy obligations  related  to  the  lease  of  Naval 
Petroleum  Reserve  Numbered  1  as  specified 
in  section  1918(c)(1). 

(e)(1)  Upon  a  written  notification  from  the 
Secretary  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
that  the  Special  Account  contains  funds  in 
excess  of  the  amounts  considered  necessary 
to  fulfill  the  purposes  specified  in  sub- 
sections (c)  and  (d).  excess  funds  specified  by 
the  Secretary  may  be  transferred  from  the 
Special  Account  to  the  miscellaneous  re- 
ceipts account  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States.  In  the  event  funds  are  no  longer  re- 
quired to  fulfill  the  purposes  specified  in  sub- 
sections (c)  and  (d).  the  Special  Account 
shall  be  abolished  and  all  remaining  funds 
credited  to  the  miscellaneous  receipts  ac- 
count of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States. 

(2)  Following  abolition  of  the  Special  Ac- 
count under  subsection  (e)(1).  proceeds  real- 
ized under  this  part  from  the  lease  of  all  or 
any  part  of  the  United  States'  interest  in 
Naval  Petroleum  Reserve  Numbered  1  shall 
be  deposited  in  the  miscellaneous  receipts 
account  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States;  except  for  the  portion  of  royalty,  in- 
terest and  bonus  payments  specified  in  sec- 
tion 1922(c)  to  be  paid  to  the  State  of  Califor- 
nia, which  shall  continue  to  be  paid  to  that 
State  regardless  of  the  status  of  the  Special 
Account. 

(0  The  Secretary  may  collect  lease  pro- 
ceeds on  behalf  of  any  private  owner  of  Naval 
Petroleum  Reserve  Numbered  1  and  may  pay 
the  owner  its  share  of  lease  proceeds. 

CONGRESSIONAL  CONSULTATION 

Sec.  1923.  Compliance  with  the  procedures 
specified  in  sections  1918  (b)  and  (d)  of  this 
part  is  considered  to  satisfy  the  require- 
ments of  sections  7431(a)  and  7431(b)  of  title 
10,  United  States  Code. 

EFFECT  ON  SCHOOL  LANDS  GRANT 

Sec.  1924.  (a)  The  authority  to  lease  under 
this  part  extends  to  sections  16  and  36  within 
Naval  Petroleum  Reserve  Numbered  1. 

(b)  A  payment  may  be  made  under  section 
1922(c)  of  this  part  only  after— 

(1)  the  State  of  California  files,  on  behalf 
of  all  party  plaintiffs,  a  motion  to  dismiss, 
with  prejudice,  the  lawsuit  it  filed  against 
the  United  States  and  certain  agency  offi- 
cials in  November  1987  in  the  United  States 
District  Court.  Elastern  District  of  California 
(No.  CV-F-87-665-EDP).  and 

(2)  the  State  of  California,  by  written 
agreement,  forfeits  any  rights  under  section 
6  of  the  Act  of  March  3.  1853  (Chapter  CXLV; 
10  Stat.  246)  to  sections  16  and  36.  Township 
30  South.  Range  23  East  Mount  Diablo  Base 
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dian.  located  within  Elk  Hills,  in- 
11  rights  to  indemnity  lands  under 
itatutes  2275  and  2276  (43  U.S.C.  851 


CONFORMING  AMENDMENTS 

(a)  Section  501  of  Public  Law  101- 
103)  is  repealed. 

7422  (a)  and  (b)  of  title  10, 
Code,  are  amended  to  read  as 


Secretary,   directly   or   by  Con- 
or otherwise,  shall  explore,  pros- 
develop,  use,  and  operate  the 
reserves  in  his  discretion, 
the  provisions  of  this  chapter,  ex- 
uthorlty  to  lease  is  not  extended  to 
Reserve  Numbered  3. 
as  otherwise  provided  in  this 
particularly  subsection  (c)  of  this 
nd  in  the  Naval  Petroleum  Reserve 
\ct.  the  naval  petroleum  reserves 
I  sed  and  operated  for— 

protection,  conservation,  mainte- 
testing  of  those  reserves:  or 
production  of  petroleum  whenever 
extent  that  the  Secretary,  with 
of  the   President,   finds   that 
is  needed  for  national  de- 
and  the  production  is  author- 
joint  resolution  of  Congress.", 
ion  7422(c)(1)(B)  of  title  10,  United 

is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
produce  such  reserves  at  the  maxi- 
:ient  rate  consistent  with  sound  en- 
practices.". 

ons  7422(C)(1)(C),  7422(c)(2),  and  7426 
),  and  (e)  of  title  10,  United  States 
repealed. 

7430(a)  of  title  10,  United  States 

sinended  to  read  as  follows: 

administering  the  naval  petroleum 

nder  this  chapter,  except  for  those 

overed  by  leases  executed  pursuant 

Petroleum  Reserve  Leasing  Act, 

shall  use,  store,  or  sell  the  pe- 

iroduced  from  the  naval  petroleum 

nd  lands  covered  by  joint,  unit,  or 

plans  as  provided  in  this 


coi  perative 


ion   7430(b)(1)   of  title   10,   United 
C*de.  is  amended  by  striking  "para- 
md  notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
law"  and  inserting  "subsection  (a) 
parai  raph  (2)". 
Sec  ion  7430(f)  of  title  10.  United  States 
47iended  to  read  as  follows: 
consultation  and  approval  require- 
section  7431(a)(3)  are  waived   for 
to  sell  petroleum  produced  from 
Petroleum  Reserves  Numbered   1,  2. 
for  contracts  to  sell  petroleum 
Naval  Oil  Shale  Reserves  which  is 
for  their  exploration,  protection, 
conservation,  maintenance,  and  testing.". 

Section   7430(1)(1)   of  title   10,    United 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
he  Secretary,  at  the  request  of  the 
of  Defense,  may  provide  any  por- 
United  States  share  of  petroleum 
Department  of  Defense  for  its  use.  ex- 
sale  in  order  to  meet  petroleum 
equirements  of  the  Department  of 


a;  d 


7431(a)  of  title  10.  United  States 

imended  by  adding  "Except  for  ac- 

pursuant  to  the  Naval  Petroleum 

leasing  Act,"  at  the  beginning  of 


7431  (b)  and  (c)  of  title  10,  Unit- 
Code,  are  amended  by  striking 


"During  the  period  of  production  authorized 
by  section  7422(c)  of  this  title,  the"  and  in- 
serting "The". 

(k)  Section  7433(b)  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  Elxcept  as  provided  in  the  Naval  Petro- 
leum Reserve  Leasing  Act.  all  money  accru- 
ing to  the  United  States  from  lands  in  the 
naval  petroleum  reserves  shall  be  covered 
into  the  Treasury.". 

PART  2— OIL  PIPELINE  DEREGULATION 
SHORT  TITLE 

Sec.  1926.  This  subtitle  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Oil  Pipeline  Regulatory  Reform  Act". 

FINDINOS  AND  PURPOSES 

Sec.  1927.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  oil  pipelines  are  of  critical  strategic  and 
economic  importance  to  the  Nation; 

(2)  the  Nation's  interests  are  best  served  by 
encouraging  the  competitive  and  efficient 
operation  of  oil  pipelines: 

(3)  economic  regulation  can  impose  unpro- 
ductive costs,  discourage  and  distort  invest- 
ment decisions,  cause  regulatory  uncer- 
tainty, and  often  be  only  partially  effective 
in  achieving  its  goals: 

(4)  most  markets  served  by  oil  pipelines 
are  sufficiently  competitive  that,  given  ap- 
plication of  the  antitrust  laws,  economic 
regulation  of  pipelines  in  these  markets  is 
unnecessary  to  ensure  reasonable  rates  and 
adequate  service; 

(5)  for  those  oil  pipeline  markets  for  which 
competition  and  antitrust  enforcement  are 
not  sufficient  to  ensure  their  efficient  oper- 
ation, continued  economic  regulation  may 
be  necessary  to  prevent  abuse  of  significant 
market  power; 

(6)  where  continued  economic  regulation  of 
oil  pipelines  remains  necessary,  that  regula- 
tion must  be  reformed  to  maximize  reliance 
on  competition  to  benefit  consumers,  reduce 
regulatory  costs,  and  encourage  the  efficient 
use  and  development  of  existing  and  new 
pipelines: 

(7)  for  those  oil  pipeline  markets  for  which 
continued  economic  regulation  is  necessary, 
consumers  can  best  be  protected,  costs  of 
regulation  can  best  be  reduced,  and  effi- 
ciency can  best  be  enhanced  by  regulating 
the  maximum  rates  that  pipelines  may 
charge  and  adjusting  the  maximum  rates  to 
reflect  price  changes  in  competitive  markets 
while  allowing  pipelines  freely  to  discount 
below  those  maximum  rates:  and 

(8)  this  reformed  rate  regulation  in  mar- 
kets in  which  there  is  significant  market 
power  will  provide  just  compensation  to  a 
pipeline  if  the  allowable  rate  is  comparable 
to  what  that  rate  would  be  if  the  market 
were  competitive  and  not  subject  to  market 
power,  as  calculated  by  a  method  that  estab- 
lishes maximum  rates,  permits  them  to  be 
revised  if  they  had  been  enhanced  by  market 
power,  and  adjusts  them  over  time  by  an 
index  reflecting  pipeline  prices  in  competi- 
tive markets. 

(b)  It  therefore  is  the  policy  of  the  Federal 
Government— 

(1)  to  remove  the  burden  of  economic  regu- 
lation from  those  oil  pipeline  markets  that 
operate  under  competitive  circumstances  or 
for  which  that  regulation  would  not  be  an  ef- 
fective or  efficient  remedy  to  constrain  the 
exercise  of  market  power:  and 

(2)  to  provide  for  continued  economic  regu- 
lation of  only  those  oil  pipeline  markets  for 
which  regulation  will  increase  economic  effi- 
ciency and  for  which  the  benefits  of  regula- 
tion outweigh  its  costs. 

regulatory  reform  and  DEREGULATION 

Sec.  1928.  The  Department  of  Energy  Orga- 
nization Act  (42  U.S.C.  7101-7352)  is  amended 


by  adding  after  section  407  the  following  new 
sections: 

"REGULATION  OF  PIPELINES 

"Sec.  408.  (a)  As  used  in  this  section  and 
sections  409  and  410— 

"(1)  'adjudication'  means  an  agency  hear- 
ing, which,  in  the  discretion  of  the  Sec- 
retary, may  be  a  hearing  on  the  record  gov- 
erned by  section  554  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code; 

"(2)  'Attorney  General'  means  the  Attor- 
ney General  of  the  United  States  or  the  At- 
torney General's  designee: 

"(3)  'Commission  rate  regulation'  means 
those  functions  and  authorities  set  forth  in 
section  410  of  this  Act; 

"(4)  'existing  Commission  regulatory  juris- 
diction' means  those  functions  and  authori- 
ties transferred  by  sections  306  and  402(b)  of 
the  Department  of  Energy  Organization  Act 
(42  U.S.C.  7155,  7172(b)): 

"(5)  'existing  pipeline'  means  a  pipeline 
that  was  brought  into  service  or  was  under 
construction  before  January  1,  1991; 

"(6)  "interested  person"  means  a  person 
whose  economic  or  business  interests  would 
be  substantially  affected  by  a  finding  that 
Commission  rate  regulation  is  in  the  public 
interest  or  that  a  base  rate  should  be  re- 
vised; 

"(7)  'new  pipeline'  means  a  pipeline  that 
was  brought  into  service  after  January  1. 
1991.  and  was  not  under  construction  before 
January  1.  1991; 

"(8)  "pipeline"  means  a  pipeline  subject  to 
existing  Commission  regulatory  jurisdiction 
or  which  would  be  subject  to  existing  Com- 
mission regulatory  jurisdiction  except  for 
this  section,  but  it  does  not  include  the 
Trans-Alaska  Pipeline  authorized  by  the 
Trans-Alaska  Pipeline  Authorization  Act  (43 
U.S.C.  1651  et  seq.)  or  a  pipeline  directly  or 
indirectly  delivering  oil  to  the  Trans-Alaska 
Pipeline;  and 

"(9)  'rate'  means  the  price  for  transpor- 
tation by  pipeline,  including  all  charges  that 
the  pipeline  requires  its  customers  to  pay  for 
the  transportation  and  for  any  ancillary 
services  set  forth  as  part  of  that  pipeline's 
tariff  on  file  with  the  Commission  on  Janu- 
ary 1.  1991.  or  approved  by  the.  Commission 
after  January  1,  1991. 

'"(b)(1)  Elxisting  Commission  regulatory  ju- 
risdiction over  pipelines  terminates  sixty 
days  after  the  effective  date  of  the  Oil  Pipe- 
line Regulatory  Reform  Act.  On  that  date, 
pipelines  become  subject  to  sections  408,  409, 
410,  and  411  of  this  Act. 

""(2)(A)  Within  120  days  after  the  effective 
date  of  the  Oil  Pipeline  Regulatory  Reform 
Act,  the  Attorney  General  may  petition  the 
Secretary  for  an  adjudication  of  whether 
Commission  rate  regulation  of  an  existing 
pipeline  in  any  market  is  in  the  public  inter- 
est. Upon  receipt  of  such  a  petition,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  conduct  an  adjudication  in  ac- 
cordance with  subsection  (b)(3).  In  deciding 
whether  to  bring  a  p>etition.  the  Attorney 
General  shall  be  guided  by  the  methods,  as- 
sumptions, standards,  and  definitions  under- 
lying and  set  forth  in  the  report  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  Department  of  Justice  dated  May 
1986  entitled  "Oil  Pipeline  Deregulation." 
None  of  the  findings  and  conclusions  of  the 
report,  and  none  of  the  methods,  assump- 
tions, standards,  and  definitions  underlying 
and  set  forth  in  the  report  are  binding  on  the 
Secretary  in  an  adjudication  conducted 
under  this  section. 

"(B)  Within  180  days  after  the  effective 
date  of  the  Oil  Pipeline  Regulatory  Reform 
Act.  an  interested  person  may  petition  the 
Secretary  for  an  adjudication  of  whether 
Commission  rate  regulation  of  an  existing 


pipeline  in  any  market  is  in  the  public  inter- 
est. A  person  filing  such  a  petition  shall  pro- 
vide a  reasonable  basis  for  the  conclusion 
that  Commission  rate  regulation  is  in  the 
public  interest,  and  shall  serve  a  copy  of  the 
petition  on  the  Attorney  General  and  on  the 
pipeline  for  which  Commission  rate  regula- 
tion is  sought.  Upon  receipt  of  the  petition, 
the  Secretary,  for  good  cause  shown,  may 
conduct  an  adjudication  in  accordance  with 
subsection  (b)(3).  The  Secretary  may  consult 
with  the  Attorney  General  in  deciding 
whether  to  conduct  an  adjudication,  and 
shall  conduct  an  adjudication  in  accordance 
with  subsection  (b)(3)  if  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral so  recommends. 

"(C)  Not  later  than  270  days  after  the  effec- 
tive date  of  the  Oil  Pipeline  Regulatory  Re- 
form Act,  the  Secretary  shall  publish  a  list 
of  all  adjudications  that  the  Secretary  has 
determined  will  be  held  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
section, identifying  in  each  case  the  pip)eline 
and  the  market  for  which  Commission  rate 
regulation  is  sought.  Pipeline  rates  for  serv- 
ice to  markets  that  are  not  identified  in  the 
list  published  by  the  Secretary  shall  no 
longer  be  subject  to  section  410  of  this  Act. 

"{3)(A)  The  Secretary  shall  find  that  Com- 
mission rate  regulation  of  an  existing  pipe- 
line in  a  market  is  in  the  public  interest 
only  if  it  is  demonstrated  that  regulation  is 
necessary  to  constrain  the  exercise  of  sub- 
stantial market  power  in  the  supply  or  de- 
mand of  products  transported  by  the  pipeline 
in  that  market.  If  the  Secretary  finds  that 
Commission  rate  regulation  of  an  existing 
pipeline  in  a  market  is  in  the  public  interest. 
Commission  rate  regulation  shall  continue. 
If  the  Secretary  finds  that  Commission  rate 
regulation  of  an  existing  pipeline  in  a  mar- 
ket is  not  in  the  public  interest,  regulation 
shall  terminate  at  a  time  the  Secretary  des- 
ignates, but  in  no  event  shall  that  regulation 
continue  beyond  sixty  days  after  the  Sec- 
retary issues  the  finding. 

'"(B)  A  finding  under  subsection  (b)(3)(A) 
shall  be  issued  within  one  year  after  the  Sec- 
retary decides  to  conduct  the  adjudication, 
unless  the  Secretary,  in  the  event  of  unusual 
circumstances,  determines  that  the  finding 
cannot  be  issued  within  one  year.  In  such  a 
case,  the  Secretary  shall  make  specific  find- 
ings as  to  the  unusual  circumstances  neces- 
sitating the  delay,  and  shall  specify  a  date 
certain  by  which  the  Secretary  will  issue  the 
finding,  but  in  no  event  shall  the  Secretary's 
finding  be  issued  more  than  two  years  after 
the  Secretary  decides  to  conduct  the  adju- 
dication. 

""(C)  If  parties  to  an  adjudication  con- 
ducted by  the  Secretary  reach  a  settlement 
of  the  issues  prior  to  the  Secretary"s  finding 
that  Commission  rate  regulation  of  a  pipe- 
line in  a  market  is  in  the  public  interest,  the 
settlement  shall  bind  those  parties.  If  all 
parties  reach  such  a  settlement,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  terminate  the  proceeding  by  ac- 
cepting the  settlement. 

•"(c)(1)  Upon  petition  of  any  interested  per- 
son, the  Secretary  may  conduct  an  adjudica- 
tion of  whether  Commission  rate  regulation 
of  an  existing  pipeline  in  any  market  subject 
to  that  regulation  is  in  the  public  interest  in 
accordance  with  subsection  (b)(3).  The  Sec- 
retary shall  notify  the  Attorney  General  of 
any  petition  for  adjudication  or  decision  to 
conduct  an  adjudication  under  this  para- 
graph and  may  consult  with  the  Attorney 
General  in  deciding  whether  to  conduct  an 
adjudication. 

"'(2)  If  the  SecreUry  finds  that  Commission 
rate  regulation  of  an  existing  pipeline  in  a 
market  subject  to  that  regulation  is  not  in 
the  public  interest,  Commission  rate  regula- 


tion over  that  pipeline  in  that  market  termi- 
nates when  the  Secretary  designates,  but  in 
no  event  shall  Commission  rate  regulation 
continue  beyond  sixty  days  after  the  Sec- 
retary issues  the  finding. 

'"(d)  The  Attorney  General  may  participate 
in  any  adjudication  initiated  by  petition 
from  any  interested  person  under  this  sec- 
tion, or  upon  the  request  of  the  Secretary.  In 
participating,  the  Attorney  General  shall  be 
guided  by  the  methods,  assumptions,  stand- 
ards, and  definitions  set  forth  in  the  report 
cited  in  section  408(b)(2)(A). 

""(e)  Except  as  provided  under  subsection 
(i).  new  pipelines  are  not  subject  to  existing 
Commission  regulatory  jurisdiction  or  to 
Commission  rate  regulation,  but  are  subject 
to  section  409  of  this  Act. 

""(f)(1)  The  termination  pursuant  to  this 
section  of  existing  Commission  regulatory 
jurisdiction  or  Commission  rate  regulation 
does  not  apply  to  products  transported  be- 
fore the  termination. 

""(2)  Commission  rate  regulation  of  a  pipe- 
line in  a  market  made  subject  to  that  regula- 
tion under  this  section  shall  be  prospective 
only.  P»roducts  transported  by  the  pipeline 
before  regulation  becomes  effective  under 
this  section  shall  not  be  subject  to  Commis- 
sion rate  regulation. 

""(3)  Existing  Commission  regulatory  juris- 
diction terminated  under  this  section,  in- 
cluding existing  Commission  regulatory  ju- 
risdiction over  new  pipelines,  shall  not  re- 
vert back  to.  be  delegated  to.  or  otherwise 
transfer  to.  the  Department  of  Energy,  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  or  any 
other  agency  of  the  Federal  Government  ex- 
cept as  provided  under  subsection  (1). 

""(4)  Notwithstanding  any  other  law,  and 
except  as  otherwise  provided  in  section  409 
and  410  of  this  Act,  no  State,  political  sub- 
division of  a  State,  or  agency  of  the  Federal 
Government  may  regulate  a  pipeline  with  re- 
spect to  which  existing  Commission  regu- 
latory jurisdiction  or  Commission  rate  regu- 
lation has  been  terminated  pursuant  to  this 
section,  including  existing  Commission  regu- 
latory jurisdiction  and  Commission  rate  reg- 
ulation over  new  pipelines,  to  the  extent 
that  the  regulation  is  similar  in  nature  to 
those  functions  and  authorities  constituting 
existing  Commission  regulatory  jurisdiction 
or  Commission  rate  regulation  that  are  ter- 
minated under  this  section.  This  authority 
includes,  but  is  not  limited  to,  subsections 
5(e)  and  5(f)  of  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
Lands  Act  (43  U.S.C.  1334(e)  and  (f))  and  sec- 
tion 28(r)  of  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  of  1920 
(30  U.S.C.  185(r)).  Nothing  in  this  Act  limits 
any  authority  vested  in  a  State  or  political 
subdivision  of  a  State  to  regulate  pipelines 
engaged  in  intrastate  commerce. 

""(g)  Notwithstanding  section  501  of  this 
Act  (42  U.S.C.  7191),  the  Secretary  and  the 
Attorney  (Jeneral  each  may  promulgate,  in 
accordance  with  section  553  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  rules  and  regulations  necessary 
or  appropriate  to  carry  out  their  respective 
responsibilities  under  this  section.  Rules  and 
regulations  proposed  by  the  Secretary  imple- 
menting this  section  or  any  other  actions 
taken  by  the  Secretary  under  this  section 
are  not  subject  to  section  404  of  this  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  7174). 

"(h)(1)  Notwithstanding  section  502  of  this 
Act  (42  U.S.C.  7192),  the  United  SUtes  Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia  Cir- 
cuit has  exclusive  original  jurisdiction  over 
any  petition  for  judicial  review  under  this 
section. 

"(2)  Any  action  of  the  Attorney  General 
under  this  section,  including  without  limita- 
tion any  participation  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 


eral in  any  adjudication  under  this  section, 
is  an  agency  action  committed  to  agency  dis- 
cretion by  law,  and  is  not  subject  to  judicial 
review  in  any  manner. 

"'(i)(l)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  may  peti- 
tion the  Secretary  for  an  adjudication  or 
whether  Commission  rate  regulation  of  an 
unregulated  pipeline  would  be  In  the  na- 
tional defense  interest,  except  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  may  not  petition  the  Sec- 
retary earlier  than  two  years  after— 

'"(A)  the  termination  of  Commission  rate 
regulation  of  a  pipeline  that  is  the  subject  of 
the  petition,  or 

""(B)  a  prior  adjudication  under  this  section 
regarding  a  pipeline  that  is  the  subject  of  the 
petition. 

"'(2)  In  response  to  a  petition  under  this 
subsection,  the  Secretary  may  hold  an  adju- 
dication of  whether  Commission  rate  regula- 
tion of  an  unregulated  pipeline  would  be  in 
the  national  defense  interest.  If  the  Sec- 
retary finds  that  Commission  rate  regulation 
of  the  pipeline  is  in  the  national  defense  in- 
terest, the  pipeline  shall  be  subject  to  sec- 
tion 410  of  this  Act. 

•'COMMON  CARRIER  STATUS  CONTINUED; 
CONTRACrre 

""SEC.  409.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  this  Act,  pipelines  shall  operate 
as  common  carriers,  as  follows: 

'"(1)  provide  transportation  service  to  all 
persons  upon  reasonable  demand  and  upon 
fair,  equitable,  and  nondiscriminatory  terms 
and  conditions  and  establish  through  routes 
with  other  common  carrier  pipelines,  except 
that  a  pipeline"s  charging  different  rates  to 
different  shippers  does  not  constitute  a  vio- 
lation of  this  paragraph: 

•"(2)  establish  and  observe  just  and  reason- 
able classifications  of  property  for  transpor- 
tation and  just  and  reasonable  regulations 
and  practices  affecting  that  transportation, 
except  that  a  pipeline's  charging  different 
rates  to  different  shippers  does  not  con- 
stitute a  violation  of  this  paragraph; 

""(3)  refrain  from  disclosing  to  any  person, 
other  than  the  shipper  or  consignee,  without 
consent  of  the  shipper  or  consignee,  any  in- 
formation concerning  the  nature,  kind, 
quantity,  destination,  consignee,  or  routing 
of  any  property  tendered  or  delivered. 

""(b)  Pipelines  shall  publish  and  file  with 
the  Commission  schedules  setting  forth  ap- 
plicable terms  and  conditions  of  carriage, 
but  excluding  the  rates  to  be  charged  for  car- 
riage. 

"(c)  Contracts  between  pipelines  and  other 
persons  on  terms  and  conditions  other  than 
those  filed  pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  as  ap- 
plicable to  basic  common  carriage  shall  be 
presumed  conclusively  to  be  in  the  public  in- 
terest as  long  as,  in  regulated  markets,  the 
regulated  service  is  available  at  no  more 
than  the  maximum  rate. 

"(d)  The  Commission  shall  enforce  compli- 
ance with  the  obligations  set  forth  in  this 
section,  and  may  adopt  rules  and  regulations 
necessary  or  appropriate  for  that  purpose. 

•'COMMISSION  RATE  REGULATION 

•'Sec.  410.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
law.  the  rates  of  any  pipeline  in  any  market 
subject  to  this  section  shall  be  regulated  as 
follows: 

•'(1)  The  base  rates  of  the  pipeline  in  any 
market  subject  to  this  section  are; 

•'(A)  those  rates  that  were  in  effect  and  not 
subject  to  investigation  by  the  Commission 
on  January  1.  1991.  increased  or  reduced  by 
the  percentage  change  in  the  Producer  Price 
Index  for  total  finished  goods  calculated  by 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  in  the  United 
States  Department  of  Labor  from  that  date 
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movement.  For  purposes  of  this  subpara- 
graph, a  base  rate  is  considered  significantly 
higher  than  the  rate  likely  would  be  if  the 
relevant  market  were  not  subject  to  market 
power  only  if  the  difference  is  statistically 
significant  under  commonly  accepted  stand- 
ards. 

••(11)  A  finding  under  clause  (i)  of  this  sub- 
paragraph shall  be  issued  within  one  year 
after  the  Secretary  decides  to  conduct  an  ad- 
judication, unless  the  Secretary,  in  the  event 
of  unusual  circumstances,  determines  that 
the  finding  cannot  be  issued  within  one  year. 
In  such  a  case,  the  Secretary  shall  make  spe- 
cific findings  as  to  -  the  unusual  cir- 
cumstances necessitating  the  delay,  and 
shall  specify  a  date  certain  by  which  the  Sec- 
retary will  issue  the  finding,  but  in  no  event 
shall  the  Secretary's  finding  be  issued  more 
than  two  years  after  the  Secretary  decides  to 
conduct  the  adjudication. 

'•(lii)  If  parties  to  an  adjudication  con- 
ducted by  the  Secretary  reach  a  settlement 
of  the  issues  prior  to  the  Secretary's  finding, 
it  shall  bind  those  parties.  If  all  parties 
reach  such  a  settlement,  the  Secretary  shall 
terminate  the  proceeding  by  accepting  the 
settlement. 

•'(E)  Any  adjustment  of  a  base  rate  ordered 
under  this  subsection  shall  be  effective  as  of 
the  date  of  the  Secretary's  finding  pursuant 
to  subsection  (a)(2)(D)(ii). 

■•(F)  The  Attorney  General  may  partici- 
pate in  any  adjudication  initiated  by  peti- 
tion fi-om  any  interested  person  under  this 
section,  and  shall  participate  upon  the  re- 
quest of  the  Secretary.  In  participating,  the 
Attorney  General  shall  be  guided  by  the 
methods,  assumptions,  standards,  and  defini- 
tions set  forth  in  the  report  cited  in  section 
408(b)(2)(A). 

"(3)  The  Commission  shall  calculate  as  fol- 
lows a  maximum  rate  for  each  rate  subject 
to  Commission  rate  regulation: 

'•(A)  Following  the  commencement  of 
Commission  rate  regulation  pursuant  to  sub- 
section 408(b)(l>— 

•'(1)  For  the  first  period,  which  shall  be 
from  the  commencement  of  Commission  rate 
regulation  pursuant  to  subsection  408(b)(1) 
until  the  date  of  publication  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  list  of  adjudications  required 
by  subsection  408(b)(2)(C).  the  maximum  rate 
shall  be  the  base  rate  established  under  sec- 
tion 410(a)  (1)  and  (2). 

••(11)  For  each  of  the  next  two  periods,  each 
of  which  shall  be  six  months,  the  maximum 
rate  for  pipeline  rates  serving  markets  which 
are  subject  to  an  adjudication  shall  be  the 
base  rate  increased  or  reduced  by  the  per- 
centage change  in  the  Producer  Price  Index 
from  the  date  upon  which  the  base  rate  be- 
came effective. 

■•(Hi)  For  all  subsequent  six  month  periods, 
the  maximum  rate  shall  be  the  prior  maxi- 
mum rate  increased  or  reduced  by  the  per- 
centage change  in  the  Competitive  Pipeline 
Price  Index  during  the  previous  period,  ex- 
cept that,  with  respect  to  a  settlement  ap- 
proved by  the  Commission  after  January  1. 
1991.  which  expressly  governs  maximum 
rates  for  any  future  period,  the  settlement 
rate  shall  be  the  maximum  rate  until  the 
conclusion  of  that  period.  At  the  conclusion 
of  that  period,  the  rate  in  effect  shall  be  the 
maximum  rate  increased  or  reduced  by  the 
percentage  change  in  the  Competitive  Pipe- 
line Price  Index. 

••(B)(i)  The  Secretary  shall  calculate  a 
Competitive  Pipeline  Price  Index  to  reflect 
relative  changes  in  prices  charged  by  pipe- 
lines in  competitive  markets  not  subject  to 
Commission  rate  regulation.  The  Competi- 
tive Pipeline  Price  Index  shall  be  derived 


from  the  average  revenue  per  barrel-mile  of 
a  sample  of  pipelines  in  those  markets.  The 
Secretary  shall  select  the  sample  of  pipe- 
lines, markets,  and  revenues  to  be  used  in 
calculating  the  Competitive  Pipeline  Price 
Index,  and  the  Secretary  may  exclude  data 
from  pipelines  not  subject  to  Commission 
rate  regulation  but  whose  rates  for  any  rea- 
son may  not  reflect  effective  competition. 
The  Secretary  may  require  reports  from 
pipelines  for  the  purpose  of  calculating  the 
Competitive  Pipeline  Price  Index. 

•■(11)  The  Secretary  shall  initially  publish 
the  Competitive  Pipeline  Price  Index  one 
year  after  the  termination  of  existing  Com- 
mission regulatory  jurisdiction,  and  shall 
publish  changes  in  it  at  Intervals  of  not  more 
than  six  months. 

•'(ill)  The  Secretary  may  substitute  an  ap- 
propriate existing  index  for  the  Competitive 
Pipeline  Price  Index  if  that  substitute  index 
accurately  reflects  Increases  in  prices  In 
competitive  pipeline  markets  and  if  the  Sec- 
retary determines  that  calculation  of  the 
Competitive  Pipeline  Price  Index  would  be 
unduly  burdensome. 

"(4)(A)  Any  rate  subject  to  Commission 
rate  regulation  under  this  section  which  does 
not  exceed  the  maximum  rate  determined  in 
accordance  with  subsection  (a)(3)  of  this  sec- 
tion is  presumed  conclusively  to  be  lawful 
and  is  not  subject  to  protest,  complaint,  sus- 
pension. Investigation,  or  any  other  chal- 
lenge or  inquiry  under  Commission  rate  reg- 
ulation. 

••(B)  Nothing  in  this  Act  makes  it  unlawful 
for  a  pipeline  to  charge  a  rate  that  is  lower 
than  the  maximum  rate  determined  in  ac- 
cordance with  subsection  (a)(3).  A  pipeline 
charging  lower  than  the  maximum  rate  to  a 
shipper  with  which  it  is  affiliated  by  means 
of  common  ownership  or  otherwise  shall 
make  the  lower  rate  available  to  any  shipper 
upon  the  same  terms  and  conditions  of  serv- 
ice. 

••(5)  The  Commission  shall  publish  base 
rates,  rate  adjustments,  and  maximum  rates 
determined  in  accordance  with  this  section 
and  make  them  available  for  public  inspec- 
tion. 

■•(b)  A  pipeline  subject  to  Commission  rate 
regulation  in  a  market  shall  not  condition 
pipeline  services  in  that  market  on  entering 
into  any  other  transaction,  or  on  taking  or 
refraining  from  any  action. 

■■(c)(i)  In  any  market  subject  to  Commis- 
sion rate  regulation,  if  a  pipeline  expands  its 
available  capacity,  it  may  petition  the  Com- 
mission for  a  determination  of  the  pre-exist- 
ing capacity  that  will  remain  subject  to 
Commission  rate  regulation.  If  such  a  deter- 
mination is  made,  the  additional  capacity 
shall  not  be  subject  to  Commission  rate  reg- 
ulation. Interested  persons  may  participate 
in  the  proceeding. 

•■(2)  The  Commission  may  promulgate  any 
regulations  necessary  or  appropriate  to  en- 
sure that  rights  to  use  pre-existing  capacity 
at  rates  governed  by  Commission  rate  regu- 
lation are  allocated  to  shippers  in  a  manner 
that  both  preserves  the  efficacy  of  Commis- 
sion rate  regulation  of  pre-existing  capacity 
and  is  consistent  with  the  requirements  of 
section  409  of  this  Act. 

■■(d)  The  Commission  shall  enforce  compli- 
ance with  the  obligations  set  forth  in  this 
section,  and  may  adopt  rules  and  regulations 
necessary  or  appropriate  for  that  purpose. 

•■(e)  Notwithstanding  section  501  of  this 
Act  (42  U.S.C.  7191),  the  Secretary  and  the 
Attorney  General  each  may  promulgate  in 
accordance  with  section  553  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  rules  and  regulations  necessary 
or  appropriate  to  carry  out  their  respective 


responsibilities  under  this  section.  Rules  and 
regulations  proix)sed  by  the  Secretary  imple- 
menting this  section  or  any  other  actions 
taken  by  the  Secretary  under  this  section 
are  not  subject  to  section  404  of  this  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  7174). 

"(0(1)  NotwithsUnding  section  502  of  this 
Act  (42  U.S.C.  7192).  the  United  States  Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia  Cir- 
cuit has  exclusive  original  jurisdiction  over 
any  petition  for  judicial  review  under  this 
section. 

'•(2)  Any  action  of  the  Attorney  General 
under  this  section,  including  without  limita- 
tion any  decision  to  petition  or  not  to  peti- 
tion for  an  adjudication  under  this  section, 
is  an  agency  action  committed  to  agency  dis- 
cretion by  law.  and  is  not  subject  to  judicial 
review  in  any  manner. 

••REPORT  TO  CONGRESS 

■•Sec.  411.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  fifth 
year  after  the  completion  of  all  adjudica- 
tions conducted  under  section  410  of  this  Act. 
the  Secretary  shall  provide  to  the  appro- 
priate committee  of  Congress  a  report  set- 
ting forth  the  findings  and  conclusions  of  the 
Secreury  on  the  results  of  the  Oil  Pipeline 
Regulatory  Reform  Act  and  its  impact  on 
the  public  interest.  In  this  report,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  make  any  recommendations 
that  the  Secretary  considers  appropriate. '•. 

CONFORMING  AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  1929.  (a)  Section  402(b)  of  the  Depart- 

•  ment  of  Energy  Organization  Act  (42  U.S.C. 

7172(b)).  is  amended  by  striking  "There"  and 

inserting  in  its  place  ••Subject  to  sections 

408.  409.  410.  and  411  of  this  Act.  there". 

(b)  Section  404(a)  of  the  Department  of  En- 
ergy Organization  Act  (42  U.S.C.  7174(a))  is 
amended  by  striking  ••section  403"  and  by  in- 
serting in  its  place  '■sections  408  and  410". 

(c)  The  Table  of  Contents  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  Organization  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  after  the  item  for  section  407  four 
new  items  as  follows:  "Sec.  408.  Regulation 
of  pipelines.".  "Sec.  409.  Common  carrier  sta- 
tus continued;  contracts.".  '•Sec.  410.  Com- 
mission rate  regulation.",  and  '•Sec.  411.  Re- 
port to  Congress. •'. 

APPLlCABILnr  OF  ANTITRUST  LAWS 

Sec.  1930.  Nothing  in  this  part  affects  the 
applicability  to  the  transportation  by  pipe- 
line of  crude  oil,  refined  oil.  or  other  petro- 
leum products  of  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  relating  to  unlawful  restraints  and 
monopolies  and  to  combinations,  contracts, 
or  agreements  in  restraint  of  trade. 

SEVERABILITY 

Sec.  1931.  If  any  provision  of  this  part  or 
Its  application  to  any  person  or  cir- 
cumstances is  held  invalid,  neither  the  re- 
mainder of  this  part  nor  the  application  of 
the  provision  to  other  persons  or  cir- 
cumstances shall  be  affected. 

Subtitle  D — Electricity  Generation  and  Use 
PART  1— PUBLIC  UTILITY  HOLDING 

COMPANY  ACT  REFORM  DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  1932.  For  the  purposes  of  this  part: 

(1)  "Exempt  wholesale  generator"  means 
any  person  who  is  engaged  directly,  or  indi- 
rectly, through  one  or  more  of  that  person's 
affiliates  as  defined  under  section  2(a)(ll)(B) 
of  the  Act,  exclusively  in  the  business  of 
owning  or  operating  all  or  part  of  one  or 
more  eligible  facilities  and  selling  electric 
energy  at  wholesale.  The  term  excludes  a 
registered  holding  company  affiliate  in  exist- 
ence on  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Na- 
tional Energy  Strategy  Act,  unless  the  Com- 
mission has  consented  to  its  inclusion. 

(2)  "Eligible  facility"  means  a  facility, 
wherever  located,  that  is  used  for  the  genera- 


tion of  electric  energy  exclusively  for  sale  at 
wholesale  (including  interconnecting  trans- 
mission facilities  necessary  to  effect  sale  at 
wholesale).  For  purposes  of  sections  1932  and 
1933.  "facility"  includes  a  portion  of  a  facil- 
ity. This  term  does  not  include  a  facility  if 
a  rate  or  a  charge  for.  or  in  connection  with, 
its  construction  or  for  electricity  it  produces 
(other  than  any  portion  of  a  rate  or  charge 
that  represents  recovery  of  the  cost  of  a 
wholesale  rate  or  charge)  is  in  effect  under 
the  laws  of  any  State. 

(3)  ••Electric  consumer"  means  any  person. 
State  or  local  authority  or  agency,  or  Fed- 
eral agency  to  which  electric  energy  is  sold 
other  than  for  purposes  of  resale. 

(4)  As  used  in  sections  1932  and  1933,  "the 
Act"  means  the  Public  Utility  Holding  Com- 
pany Act.  All  of  the  terms  used  in  sections 
1932  and  1933  and  defined  in  the  Act  have  the 
meaning  given  in  the  Act. 

EXEMPT  WHOLESALE  GENERATORS 

Sec.  1933.  (a)  An  exempt  wholesale  genera- 
tor is  not  considered  an  "electric  utility 
company"  under  section  2(a)(3)  of  the  Act 
and.  whether  or  not  a  subsidiary  company, 
an  affiliate,  or  an  associate  company  of  a 
holding  company,  is  exempt  from  the  Act. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  any  provision  of  the 
Act.  the  eligibility  of  a  holding  company  for 
exemption  under  section  3(a)  of  the  Act  is 
not  affected  by  whether  an  associate  com- 
pany, affiliate,  or  subsidiary  company  is  an 
exempt  wholesale  generator,  unless  the  Com- 
mission, by  order  upon  application  of  an  af- 
fected State  commission  or  other  interested 
party,  and  considering  among  other  relevant 
factors  any  views  submitted  by  each  affected 
State  commission,  terminates  the  exemption 
upon  determining  that — 

(1)  the  holding  company  has  not  estab- 
lished appropriate  means  to  determine  the 
allocation  of  costs  between  the  exempt 
wholesale  generator  and  any  associate  com- 
pany, affiliate,  or  subsidiary  company  that 
provides  electric  service  to  electric  consum- 
ers; or 

(2)  the  exempt  wholesale  generator  is  a 
party  to  a  contract,  either  directly  or 
through  an  associate  company,  for  the  sale 
of  electric  energy  to  an  associate  company, 
affiliate,  or  subsidiary  company  that  pro- 
vides electric  service  to  electric  consumers 
without  each  affected  State  commission  hav- 
ing given  its  prior  approval  of  the  contract 
under  State  law.  • 

(c)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  an  "af- 
fected State  commission"  is  any  State  com- 
mission that  has  jurisdiction  to  regulate  a 
holding  company's  associate  company,  affili- 
ate, or  subsidiary  company  that  provides 
electric  service  to  electric  consumers. 

(d)  Notwithstanding  any  provision  of  the 
Act  and  the  Commission's  jurisdiction  under 
subsection  (e)  of  this  section,  a  registered 
holding  company  may  acquire  and  hold,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  the  securities,  or  inter- 
est in  the  business,  of  one  or  more  exempt 
wholesale  generators  without  applying  for  or 
receiving  approval  from  the  Commission  and 
without  being  subject  to  any  other  condi- 
tions under  the  Act.  so  long  as  the  exempt 
wholesale  generator  is  not  a  party  to  a  con- 
tract, either  directly  or  through  an  associate 
company,  for  the  sale  of  electric  energy  to 
an  associate  company,  affiliate,  or  subsidi- 
ary company  that  provides  electric  service 
to  electric  consumers,  unless  each  affected 
State  commission  has  given  Its  prior  ap- 
proval of  the  contract  under  State  law. 

(e)  The  direct  or  indirect  issuance  of  secu- 
rities by  a  registered  holding  company  for 
purposes  of  financing  the  acquisition  of  an 
exempt  wholesale  generator;  the  direct  or  in- 


direct guarantee  of  securities  of  an  exempt 
wholesale  generator  by  a  registered  holding 
company;  the  direct  or  indirect  entering  into 
service,  sales,  or  construction  contracts;  and 
the  direct  or  indirect  creation  or  mainte- 
nance of  any  other  relationship  in  addition 
to  that  described  in  subsection  (d)  between 
an  exempt  wholesale  generator  and  a  reg- 
istered holding  company,  its  affiliates,  and 
associate  companies,  remain  subject  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Commission  under  the 
Act,  except  that— 

(1)  section  11  of  the  Act  does  not  prohibit 
the  ownership  of  an  interest  in  the  business 
of  one  or  more  exempt  wholesale  generators 
by  a  registered  holding  company  (regardless 
of  the  location  of  facilities  owned  or  oper- 
ated by  the  exempt  wholesale  generator), 
and  that  ownership  is  considered  to  be  con- 
sistent with  the  operation  of  an  integrrated 
public  utility  system;  and 

(2)  the  ownership  of  an  interest  in  the  busi- 
ness of  one  or  more  exempt  wholesale  gen- 
erators by  a  registered  holding  company  (re- 
gardless of  the  location  of  facilities  owned  or 
operated  by  the  exempt  wholesale  generator) 
is  considered  to  be  reasonably  incidental,  or 
economically  necessary  or  appropriate  to  the 
operations  of  an  integrated  public  utility 
system. 

ownership  OF  exempt  wholesale 

GENERATORS  AND  QUALIFYING  FACILITIES 

Sec.  1934.  The  ownership  by  a  person  of  one 
or  more  exempt  wholesale  generators  does 
not  result  in  that  person  being  considered  as 
being  primarily  engaged  in  the  generation  or 
sale  of  electric  power  within  the  meaning  of 
sections  3(17)(C)(ii)  and  3(18)(BKii)  of  the 
Federal  Power  Act  (16  U.S.C.  796(17)(C)(11) 
and  (18)(B)(il)). 

FEDERAL  AND  STATE  AUTHORrflES 

Sec.  1935.  (a)  A  rate  or  charge  for  the  sale 
of  electric  energy  at  wholesale  in  interstate 
commerce  by  an  exempt  wholesale  generator 
is  not  considered  just  and  reasonable  within 
the  meaning  of  sections  205  and  206  of  the 
Federal  Power  Act  (16  U.S.C.  824d  and  824e)  if 
the  rate  or  charge  allows  the  exempt  whole- 
sale generator  to  receive  undue  advantage 
fi-om  the  existence  of  an  affiliate  relation- 
ship between  the  exempt  wholesale  generator 
and  the  purchaser  of  that  electric  energy. 

(b)  A  State  commission  may  determine  the 
prudence  of  a  wholesale  power  purchase  by 
an  electric  utility  company  that  provides 
electric  service  to  electric  consumers  and 
may  disallow  recovery  of  costs  determined 
to  be  imprudently  incurred,  unless  the 
wholesale  purchaser  has  no  alternative  to  ac- 
cepting the  amount  of  power  or  costs  allo- 
cated to  it  by  the  Federal  Energy  Regulatory 
Commission  in  setting  a  wholesale  rate  or 
charge  that  is  based  on  an  allocation  of 
power  or  costs  among — 

(1)  companies  of  a  registered  holding  com- 
pany; or 

(2)  companies  that  operate  on  an  inte- 
grated basis  under  an  agreement  approved  by 
the  Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Commission. 

Subtitle  E— Nuclear  Power 

PART  1— UCENSING  REFORM 

COMBINED  LICENSES 

Sec.  1936.  (a)  Section  185  of  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Act  of  1954  (42  U.S.C.  2236)  is  amended 
by- 

(1)  adding  "and  Operating  Licenses"  after 
"Permits"  in  the  catchline; 

(2)  adding  a  subsection  designator  "(a)"  be- 
fore "All";  and 

(3)  adding  the  following  new  subsections: 
"(b)(1)  After  holding  a  public  hearing  under 

section  189  of  this  Act.  the  Commission  shall 
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the  applicant  a  combined  construc- 
operating  license  if  the  application 
sufficient  infonnation  to  support 
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An  application  for  a  combined  li- 

include  a  State,  local,  or  utility 

plan.  The  combined  license  shall 

he  inspections,  tests,  exercises,  and 

required  for  the  emergency   plan 

acceptance  criteria  for  their  satis- 

cpmpletion. 

finding  reasonable  assurance  that 
protective  measures  can  and  will 
in  a  radiological  emergency,  the 
may  presume  that  States  and 
in  the  emergency  planning  zones 
«st  efforts  to  protect  their  citizens 
an  emergency  plan  determined 
Cdmmission  to  be  adequate. 
Notwithstanding  paragraph  (4)  of  this 
questions  which  arise  after  corn- 
license    issuance,    concerning   offsite 
planning     issues     relating     to 
here  is  restsonable  assurance  of  ade- 
measures  Including  those 
d^ision  by  a  State  or  locality  not  to 
in  a  previously  approved  State. 
I  tility  plan,  may  be  resolved  only  in 
either  in  response  to  a  petition 
initiative  of  the  Commission,  to 
suspend  operation  under  the  com- 
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appropriate  intervals  during  Con- 
or preoperational  testing,  the  Com- 
4iall  publish  in  the  Federal  Register 
the  successful  completion  of  in- 
tests.  and  analyses. 
Not  less  than  120  days  before  the 
sche  iuled  for  initial  loading  of  fuel  into 
t^  a  licensee  that  has  been  issued  a 
license,  the  Commission  shall  pub- 
tlie  Federal   Register  notice  of  in- 
o|eration.  That  notice  shall  provide 
person  whose  interest  may  be  af- 
byloperation  of  the  plant,  may  within 
equest  the  Commission  to  hold  a 
)n    whether    the    facility    as    con- 
complied,   or   on   completion    will 
nth  the  acceptance  criteria  of  the 

request  for  a  hearing  under  this 

shall  show,  prima  facie,  that  one 

of  the  acceptance  criteria  in  the 

license  have  not  been,  or  will  not 

and  the  specific  operational  con- 

of  nonconformance  that  would  be 

;o  adequate  protection  of  the  public 

safety. 

receiving  a  request  for  a  hearing 
paragraph,  the  Commission  expe- 
shall  either  deny  or  grant  the  re- 
hearing is  held,  commencement  of 
shall  not  be  delayed  pending 
ifter  hearing  unless  the  Commis- 
nes.  after  considering  petition- 
facie  showing  and  any  answers 
hat  petitioners  are  likely  to  suc- 
merits  and.  as  a  result,  there  will 
Adequate   protection   of  the   public 
safety  in  the  interval  prior  to  the 
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learlng  under  this  paragraph  shall 
infomial.  but  parties  shall  be  allowed  to 


offer  evidence,  under  oath  or  affirmation. 
Discovery  and  cross-examination  of  wit- 
nesses are  not  permitted,  but  the  presiding 
official  may  direct  questions  to  any  party. 

••(E)  The  Commission  shall,  to  the  maxi- 
mum possible  extent,  render  a  decision  on  is- 
sues raised  by  the  hearing  request  within  120 
days  of  the  publication  of  the  notice  pro- 
vided by  subparagraph  (A)  or  the  anticipated 
date  for  initial  loading  of  fuel  into  the  reac- 
tor, whichever  is  later.  Commencement  of 
operation  under  a  combined  license  is  not 
subject  to  section  189(a)(1).  but  any  final 
order  of  the  Commission  under  this  para- 
graph is  subject  to  judicial  review  as  pro- 
vided in  section  189(b). 

•'(5)  The  Commission  also  shall  notify  the 
Attorney  General  if  significant  changes  in 
the  licensee's  activities  or  proposed  activi- 
ties have  occurred  subsequent  to  the  pre- 
vious review  by  the  Attorney  General  and 
the  Commission  under  section  105  c.  in  con- 
nection with  issuance  of  the  combined  con- 
struction and  operating  licenses  for  the  facil- 
ity so  as  to  warrant  further  review  under 
that  section  under  such  procedures  as  may 
be  established  by  the  Commission. 

"(c)  In  acting  on  a  request  by  the  holder  of 
a  combined  license  for  an  amendment  to  the 
combined  license,  the  Commission  shall 
apply  the  same  procedures  and  criteria  as  it 
would  under  section  189(a)  of  this  Act  to  a  li- 
censee request  for  an  amendment  to  an  oper- 
ating license  for  a  utilization  facility.  The 
Commission  shall  not  delay  preoperational 
activities  or  operation  of  a  facility  pending 
completion  of  a  proceeding  under  this  para- 
graph if  the  Commission  determines  that  the 
amendment  involves  no  significant  hazards 
considerations.". 

RULEMAKING 

Sec.  1937.  The  Nuclear  Regulatory  Com- 
mission shall  propose  regulations  imple- 
menting this  part  of  the  National  Energy 
Strategy  Act  within  1  year  of  the  date  of  its 
enactment. 

CO.NFORMING  AND  TECHNICAL  AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  1938.  (a)  Section  105(c)(2)  of  the  Atom- 
ic Energy  Act  of  1954  is  amended  by  inserting 
••or  both  construct  and  operate'^  after  "oper- 
ate" the  first  time  it  appears. 

(b)  Subsection  182(b)  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1954  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

•'(b)  The  Advisory  Committee  on  Reactor 
Safeguards  shall  review: 

■•(1)  an  application  under  section  103  or  sec- 
tion 104  b.  for  a  construction  permit,  an  op- 
erating license,  or  a  combined  construction 
and  operating  license  for  a  facility; 

•■(2)  an  application  under  section  104  c.  for 
a  construction  permit  or  an  operating  li- 
cense for  a  testing  facility: 

••(3)  an  application  under  section  104  a.  or 
c.  specifically  referred  to  it  by  the  Commis- 
sion: or 

••(4)  an  application  for  an  amendment  to  a 
construction  permit,  to  an  operating  license, 
or  to  a  combined  construction  and  operating 
license  under  section  103  or  104  a.,  b..  or  c. 
specifically  referred  to  it  by  the  Commis- 
sion; 

The  Advisory  Committee  on  Reactor  Safe- 
guards shall  submit  a  report  on  the  applica- 
tion which  shall  be  made  a  part  of  the  record 
of  the  application  and  be  made  available  to 
the  public  except  to  the  extent  that  security 
classification  prevents  disclosure.". 

(c)  Section  186(a)  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act 
of  1954  is  amended  by  inserting  '"and  185." 
after  •'sections  182.". 

(d)  The  table  of  contents  of  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Act  of  1954  (42  U.S.C.  2011  prec.)  is 
amended  by  amending  the  item  relating  to 
section  185  to  read  as  follows: 


"Sec.  185.  Construction  Permits  and  Operat- 
ing Licenses.'^. 

EFFECT  ON  PENDING  PROCEEDINGS 

SEC.  1939.  Sections  1936  through  1938  of  this 
part  apply  to  all  proceedings  pending  before 
the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  part. 
PART  2— NUCLEAR  WASTE  MANAGEMENT 
REPOSITORY  SITE  CHARACTERIZATION 

Sec.  1940.  Section  113(a)  of  the  Nuclear 
Waste  Policy  Act  of  1982  (42  U.S.C.  10133(a)) 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  In  General.— (1)  The  Secretary  shall 
carry  out.  in  accordance  with  this  section, 
appropriate  site  characterization  activities 
at  the  Yucca  Mountain  site.  The  Secretary 
shall  consider  fully  the  comments  received 
under  subsection  (b)(2)  of  this  section  and 
section  112(b)(2)  of  this  Act  and  shall,  to  the 
maximum  extent  practicable  and  in  con- 
sultation with  the  Governor  of  the  State  of 
Nevada,  conduct  site  characterization  activi- 
ties in  a  manner  that  minimizes  any  signifi- 
cant adverse  environmental  impacts  identi- 
fied in  those  comments  or  in  the  environ- 
mental assessment  submitted  under  sub- 
section (b)(1)  of  this  section. 

'•(2)  Notwithstanding  any  other  law.  for 
the  purpose  of  site  characterization  activi- 
ties, a  Federal  agency  administering  a  law. 
ordinance,  or  regulation  that  imposes  a  re- 
quirement for  a  permit,  license,  right  of  way. 
certification,  approval,  or  other  authoriza- 
tion, shall  administer  the  application  of  that 
law.  ordinance,  or  regulation  to  site  charac- 
terization activities  conducted  by  the  Sec- 
retary under  this  Act  without  regard  to 
whether  its  administration  has  been,  or 
could  be.  delegated  to'  a  State  or  superseded 
by  a  comparable  State  law. 

••(3)(A)  A  requirement  for  a  permit,  license, 
right  of  way.  certification,  approval,  or  other 
authorization  imposed  by  a  State,  local,  or 
tribal  law,  ordinance,  or  regulation  does  not 
apply  to  site  characterization  activities 
under  this  Act. 

•'(B)  The  Secretary  shall  carry  out  site 
characterization  activities  under  this  Act 
notwithstanding  a  denial  of,  or  refusal  to  act 
on,  an  application  for  a  permit,  license,  right 
of  way.  certification,  approval,  or  other  au- 
thorization required  by  a  State,  local,  or 
tribal  law.  ordinance,  or  regulation. 

"(4)  Notwithstanding  paragraph  (3).  in  car- 
rying out  site  characterization  activities 
under  this  Act.  the  Secretary  shall  consider 
the  views  of  State,  local,  and  tribal  officials 
regarding  the  substantive  provisions  of  State 
and  local  laws,  ordinances,  and  regulations. 

••(5)  An  action  to  contest  the  constitu- 
tionality of  a  provision  of  this  subsection 
must  be  brought  within  60  days  of  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  the  National  Energy  Strat- 
egy Act.  A  court  may  not  enjoin  site  charac- 
terization activities  carried  out  by  the  Sec- 
retary under  this  Act  in  an  action  brought  to 
contest  the  constitutionality  of  a  provision 
of  this  subsection  except  as  part  of  a  final 
judgment. 

••(6)  Paragraphs  (2).  (3).  (4).  and  (5)  of  this 
subsection  apply  only  to  site  characteriza- 
tion activities  conducted  or  begun  before  the 
Secretary  submits  to  the  Commission  under 
section  114(b)  of  this  Act  (42  U.S.C.  10134(b)) 
an  application  for  a  construction  authoriza- 
tion for  a  repository. 

••(7)  The  exclusion  or  inclusion  of  any  pro- 
visions contained  in  paragraphs  (2).  (3).  (4), 
or  (5)  of  this  subsection  in  a  negotiated  pro- 
posed agreement  developed  under  title  IV  of 
this  Act  shall  not  affect  any  determinations 
regarding  either  the  reasonableness  or  appro- 
priateness of  such  an  agreement.". 


monitored  retrievable  STORAGE  FACILITY 

Sec.  1941.  Sections  145(b)  and  148(d)  (1)  and 
(2)  of  the  Nuclear  Waste  Policy  Act  of  1982 
(42  U.S.C.  1065(b)  and  1068(d)  (1)  and  (2))  are 
repealed. 

Subtitle  F— Renewable  Energy 
PART  1— PURPA  SIZE  CAP  AND  CO- 
FIRING  REFORM 
FEDERAL  POWER  ACT  DEFINITIONS 

SEC.  1942.  Section  3(17)  of  the  Federal 
Power  Act  (16  U.S.C.  796(17))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  amending  paragraph  (A)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(17)(A)  'small  power  production  facility' 
means  a  facility  which— 

••(i)  is  an  'eligible  solar,  wind,  waste,  bio- 
mass,  hydroelectric,  or  geothermal  facility"; 

"(ii)  is  an  'alternative  power  production  fa- 
cility'; or 

"(iii)(I)  produces  electric  energy  solely  by 
the  use.  as  a  primary  energy  source,  of  bio- 
mass,  waste,  renewable  resources,  geo- 
thermal resources,  or  any  combination  of 
those  energy  sources;  and 

"(II)  has  a  power  production  capacity 
which,  together  with  any  other  facilities  lo- 
cated at  the  same  site  (as  determined  by  the 
Commission),  is  not  greater  than  80 
megawatts;"; 

(2)  in  paragraph  (E)— 

(A)  by  inserting  ",  biomass,  hydro- 
electric, "  after  "waste"  the  first  time  it  ap- 
pears: and 

(B)  by  striking  "or  geothermal  resources, 
and  which  would  otherwise  not  qualify  as  a 
small  power  production  facility  because  of 
the  power  production  capacity  limitation 
contained  in  subparagraph  (A)(ii)"  and  in- 
serting ",  biomass  energy,  hydroelectric 
power,  or  geothermal  resources,  regardless  of 
power  production  capacity"  in  its  place;  and 

(3)  by  adding  the  following  paragraph: 
"(F)  'alternative  power  production  facility' 

means  a  facility,  regardless  of  power  produc- 
tion capacity,  which  produces  electric  en- 
ergy by  using  solar  energy,  wind  energy, 
waste  resources,  biomass  energy,  hydro- 
electric power,  or  geothermal  resources,  but 
only  if— 

"(i)  either  an  application  for  certification 
of  the  facility  as  a  qualifying  small  power 
production  facility  or  a  notice  that  the  facil- 
ity meets  the  requirements  for  qualification 
is  submitted  to  the  Commission; 

"(ii)  the  electric  capacity  of  the  facility  is 
acquired  through  competitive  acquisition; 
and 

"(iii)  at  least  fifty  percent  of  the  energy 
source  used  to  produce  electric  energy  is  ob- 
tained through  the  use  of  solar,  wind,  waste, 
biomass,  hydroelectric  power,  geothermal  re- 
sources, or  any  combination  of  those  energy 
sources.". 

UTILITY'  PURCHASING  AND  EXEMPTIONS 

Sec  1943.  Section  210  of  the  Public  Utility 
Regulatory  Policies  Act  of  1978  (16  U.S.C. 
824a-3)  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (a), 

(A)  by  striking  "and  to  encourage  geo- 
thermal small  power  production  facilities  of 
not  more  than  80  megawatts  capacity.";  and 

(B)  by  inserting  "In  the  case  of  an  alter- 
native power  production  facility,  these  rules 
shall  require  electric  utilities  to  offer  to  pur- 
chase electric  capacity  from  such  a  facility 
only  through  competitive  acquisition."  after 
"resale."; 

(2)  in  subsection  (e)(2)  by  striking  "other 
than  a  qualifying  small  power  production  fa- 
cility which  is  an  eligible  solar,  wind,  waste, 
or  geothermal  facility  as  defined  in  section 
3(17)(E)  of  the  Federal  Power  Act"  and  in- 
serting "other  than  a  qualifying  small  power 


production  facility  which  is  an  alternative 
power  production  facility  or  an  eligible 
solar,  wind,  waste,  biomass.  hydroelectric  or 
geothermal  facility"  in  its  place;  and 

(3)  in  subsection  (1)  by  inserting  "alter- 
native power  production  facility",  "eligible 
solar,  wind,  waste,  biomass,  hydroelectric,  or 
geothermal  facility",  ''competitive  acquisi- 
tion", after  ""qualifying  small  power  pro- 
ducer",". 

PART  2— H"yDROELECTRIC  POWER 

REGULATORY  REFORM 

REGULATORY  REFORM 

Sec.  1944.  Section  4  of  the  Federal  Power 
Act  (16  U.S.C.  797)  is  amended  by— 

(1)  inserting  ",  and  for  the  purposes  of  sub- 
sections (h),  (i),  and  (j),  the  Commission 
shall"  after  "empowered";  and 

(2)  adding  the  following  after  subsection 
(g): 

"(h)  Require  each  applicant  who  files  an 
application  for  a  license  under  this  part  after 
December  31,  1992.  before  filing  the  applica- 
tion to  consult,  concerning  studies  to  be  un- 
dertaken in  connection  with  the  licensing 
process,  with  those  Federal  and  State  agen- 
cies and  Indian  tribes  the  Commission  re- 
quires to  be  consulted  and  then  to  have  the 
applicant  submit  to  the  Commission  a  plan 
and  schedule  for  conducting  the  studies  and 
a  summary  of  its  consultation  activities. 
The  Commission  shall  approve  or  modify  the 
plan  and  schedule  taking  into  consideration 
the  cost  of  the  studies,  the  potential  value  to 
the  licensing  determination  of  the  informa- 
tion the  studies  are  likely  to  produce,  and 
any  other  factors  the  Commission  considers 
relevant  and  shall  ensure  that  the  plan  in- 
cludes all  studies  necessary  to  evaluate  the 
proposed  projects.  Once  a  plan  is  approved  by 
the  Commission,  the  Commission  may  mod- 
ify it  only  after  determining  that  the  public 
interest  would  be  affected  if  it  were  not 
modified.  This  determination  may  include  a 
finding  that  additional  information  is  needed 
in  order  to  address  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
or  other  applicable  law.  Approval  of  the 
study  plan  and  schedule  does  not  constitute 
a  formal  Commission  decision  and  is  not  sub- 
ject to  appeal. 

"(1)  Coordinate  a  single,  consolidated  re- 
view, including  review  under  the  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969.  of  a  hy- 
dropower  project  which  is  the  subject  of  an 
application  for  a  license  under  this  part,  by 
all  Federal  agencies.  State  agencies  and  af- 
fected Indian  tribes  interested  in  the  project 
that  is  the  subject  of  the  application.  The 
Commission  shall  give  reasonable  notice  of 
the  application  and  the  consolidated  review 
to  all  Federal  agencies.  State  agencies,  and 
affected  Indian  tribes  that  may  be  interested 
in  the  project  that  is  the  subject  of  the  appli- 
cation. The  Commission  shall  be  the  lead 
agency  for  purposes  of  compliance  with  the 
National  Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969. 
A  review  under  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act  of  1969  completed  by  the  Commis- 
sion as  part  of  this  consolidated  review  is  the 
only  documentation  needed  by  an  agency  to 
satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  National  En- 
vironmental Policy  Act  of  1969  for  the 
project  subject  to  the  review.  The  Commis- 
sion's decision  concerning  issuance  of  a  li- 
cense and  the  terms,  conditions,  and  pre- 
scriptions of  the  license  shall  take  into  ac- 
count the  results  of  the  consolidated  review. 
An  agency's  decision  concerning  its  rec- 
ommendations, terms,  conditions,  and  pre- 
scriptions for  the  license  and  any  approvals 
within  its  authority  related  to  the  project 
shall  take  into  account  the  results  of  the 
consolidated  review.  The  Commission  may 
establish  reasonable  time  limits  for  submis- 


sion of  recommendations,  terms,  conditions, 
prescriptions,  and  reports  by  a  Federal  agen- 
cy. State  agency,  or  Indian  tribe  as  part  of 
the  consolidated  review.  If  an  agency  does 
not  meet  the  Commission's  time  limitations, 
the  Commission  may  continue  to  process  and 
to  take  any  appropriate  action  on  the  appli- 
cation. 

"(j)(l)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  Act  or  other  law,  have  exclusive 
authority  to  determine  which  recommenda- 
tions, terms,  conditions,  prescriptions,  per- 
mits, and  certifications  are  included  in  a  li- 
cense issued  under  this  part  for  a  hydro- 
power  project  at  an  existing  dam  or  conduit. 
If  the  Commission  does  not  adopt  In  whole  or 
part  a  recommendation,  term,  condition, 
prescription,  permit,  or  certification  promul- 
gated by  a  Federal  or  State  agency  or  an  In- 
dian tribe,  the  Commission  shall  state  fully 
Its  reasons  for  its  action. 

"(2)  If  there  is  a  conflict  between  the  terms 
of  a  license  issued  under  this  part  for  a  hy- 
dropower  project  at  an  existing  dam  or  con- 
duit and  the  terms  of  a  permit,  license,  cer- 
tificate, or  other  authorization  required  by 
another  Federal  agency  or  a  State  agency  for 
the  same  project,  the  terms  of  the  license  is- 
sued under  this  part  prevail.  If  the  hydro- 
power  project  at  an  existing  dam  or  conduit 
has  been  Issued  a  license  under  this  part  and 
has  been  denied  a  permit,  license,  certificate, 
or  other  authorization  by  another  Federal 
agency  or  State  agency,  the  licensee  of  the 
project  may  proceed  under  the  license  issued 
under  this  part.". 

REMOVAL  OF  COMMISSION  AUTHORITY  OVER  FIVE 
MEGAWATT  PROJECTS 

Sec.  1945.  Section  10(1)  of  the  Federal 
Power  Act  (16  U.S.C.  803(1))  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(i)(l)  A  constructed  or  proposed  hydro- 
power  project  with  an  installed  capacity  of 
five  megawatts  or  less  that  has  not  received 
a  license  under  this  part  by  the  effective 
date  of  the  National  Energy  Strategy  Act  is 
not  subject  to  this  part. 

"(2)  The  licensee  of  a  project  with  an  in- 
stalled capacity  of  five  megawatts  or  less  li- 
censed under  this  part  as  of  the  effective 
date  of  the  National  Energy  Strategy  Act 
may  elect  not  to  be  regulated  under  this  part 
by  applying  to  the  Commission  for  permis- 
sion to  surrender  the  license.  The  Commis- 
sion shall  permit  surrender  of  the  license  un- 
less the  Commission  determines  it  is  not  in 
the  public  interest  to  do  so. 

"(3)  Notwithstanding  this  subsection,  sec- 
tion 401  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Act  of  1972  (33  U.S.C.  1341)  applies  to  a 
project  with  an  installed  capacity  of  five 
megawatts  or  less  as  it  did  before  the  date  of 
enactment  of  the  National  Energy  Strategy 
Act.". 

Subtitle  G— Alternative  Fuel 
PART  1— DUAL  AND  FLEXIBLE  FUEL 

VEHICLE  CREDITS 
DUAL  AND  FLEXIBLE  FUEL  CAP  REMOVAL 

Sec.  1946.  Section  513(g)  of  the  Motor  Vehi- 
cle Information  and  Cost  Savings  Act  (15 
U.S.C.  2013(g))  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(g)  A.MENDMENT  TO  STANDARDS.— In  carry- 
ing out  section  502(a)(4)  and  (f)  of  this  title, 
the  Secretary  shall  not  consider  the  fuel 
economy  of  alcohol  powered  automobiles  or 
natural  gas  powered  automobiles,  and  the 
Secretary  shall  consider  dual  energy  auto- 
mobiles and  natural  gas  dual  energy  auto- 
mobiles to  be  operated  exclusively  on  gaso- 
line or  diesel  fuel.". 

PART  2— ALTERNATIVE 

TRANSPORTATION  FUELS 

DEFINmONS 

Sec.  1947.  for  the  purposes  of  this  part— 
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alternative    fuel"    means    methanol, 
and  other  alcohols;  mixtures  con- 
85  percent  or  more  by  volume  of 
ethanol,    or  other   alcohol    with 
or  other  fuels:  natural  gas;  liquid 
gas;  hydrogen;  and  electricity; 
alternative    fuel    vehicle"    means    a 
rehicle  that— 
operates  solely  on  alternative  fuel,  or 
a  flexi-fueled  vehicle; 
:overed  person"  means  a   person   to 
action  1948  of  this  part  applies; 
leet"  means  a  number  of  motor  vehi- 
1  or  a  part  of  which  are  centrally 
jr  capable  of  being  centrally  fueled, 
owned,  operated,  leased,  or  other- 
cdntrolled  by  a  person.  This  term  does 
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that  can  operate  on  alternative  or 
altfcrnative  fuel; 

1  erson"  has  the  meaning  given  that 

section  1  of  title  1.  United  States 
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OF  ALTERNATIVE  FUEL  VEHICLES 

948.  (a)(1)  This  subsection  applies  to 
who  owns,  operates,  leases,  or  oth- 
(  ontrols  a  fleet  that — 
contains  at  least— 
LUtomobiles; 

trucks,    except   multi-unit   trucks 
100  pounds  gross  vehicle  weight;  or 

0  buses,  except  intercity  passenger 
urban  buses;  or 

combination  of  at  least  10  motor  ve- 

these  types;  and 

located  in  a  metropolitan  statistical 
consolidated  metropolitan  statistical 

established  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
with  a  1980  population  of  more  than 
which  has  been  classified  by  the  En- 
Protection  Agency  under  part  D 

1  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  as  a  serious, 
)r  extreme  nonattainment  area  for 

on  1987. 1988.  and  1989  data;  or 
ontains  at  least— 
.utomobiles; 

trucks,   except  multi-unit  trucks 
00  pounds  gross  vehicle  weight; 
buses,  except  intercity  passenger 
urban  buses;  or 
combination  of  20  motor  vehicles  of 

and 

located  in  any  metropolitan  statis- 

or  consolidated  metropolitan  sta- 

irea,  as  established  by  the  Bureau  of 

with  a  1980  population  of  more 
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Cer  sus 
2S(,000. 

Wl  en  a  person  to  whom  this  subsection 

mder  paragraph  (1)  purchases,  leases. 

otherwise  acquires  vehicles  for  the  fleet 

in  paragraph  (1).  in  the  years  speci- 

I  his  paragraph,  the  following  percent- 

t  le  vehicles  purchased,  leased,  or  oth- 

i  cquired  shall  be  alternative  fuel  ve- 

the  respective  years— 


(A)  in  1995,  10  percent; 

(B)  in  1996.  15  percent; 

(C)  in  1997,  25  percent; 

(D)  in  1998.  50  percent; 

(E)  in  1999,  75  percent;  and 

(F)  in  2000  and  afterwards.  90  percent. 
(b)(1)  This  subsection  applies  to  a  person 

who  owns,  operates,  leases,  or  otherwise  con- 
trols a  fleet  that^ 

(A)(i)  contains  at  least  10  urban  buses,  ex- 
cept intercity  passenger  buses,  and 

(ii)  is  located  in  an  area  described  in  sub- 
section (a)(l)(A)(ii)  of  this  section,  or 

(B)(i)  contains  at  least  20  urban  buses,  ex- 
cept intercity  passenger  buses,  and 

(ii)  is  located  in  an  area  described  in  sub- 
section (a)(l)(B)(li)  of  this  section. 

(2)  When  a  person  to  whom  this  subsection 
applies  under  paragraph  (1)  purchases,  leases, 
or  otherwise  acquires  vehicles  for  the  fleet 
described  in  paragraph  (1).  in  the  years  speci- 
fied in  this  paragraph,  the  following  percent- 
age of  the  vehicles  purchases,  leased,  or  oth- 
erwise acquired  shall  be  alternative  fuel  ve- 
hicles in  the  respective  years— 

(A)  in  2000.  50  percent; 

(B)  in  2001.  75  percent; 

(C)  in  2002.  80  percent;  and 

(D)  in  2003  and  thereafter.  90  percent. 

EXCEPTION 

Sec.  1949.  This  part  does  not  apply  to  a 
covered  person  if  the  Secretary  determines 
that  no  alternative  fuel  vehicles  meeting  the 
fleet  requirements  for  that  person  are  avail- 
able for  purchase,  lease,  or  acquisition  by 
other  means  when  the  part  becomes  applica- 
ble to  the  covered  person.  This  part  applies 
to  that  covered  person  when  alternative  fuel 
vehicles  become  available.  This  part  does  not 
apply  to  a  person  subject  to  section  1948(b)  if 
the  Secretary  determines  that  no  alternative 
fuel  vehicle  that  is  an  urban  bus  complies 
with  the  warranty  standards  for  urban  buses. 
CREorrs 

Sec.  1950.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  allocate 
a  credit  to  a  covered  person  if  that  person 
purchases  an  alternative  fuel  vehicle  in  ex- 
cess of  the  number  that  person  is  required  to 
purchase  under  this  part  or  purchases  an  al- 
ternative fuel  vehicle  before  the  date  that 
person  is  required  to  purchase  an  alternative 
fuel  vehicle  under  this  part. 

(b)  In  allocating  credits  under  subsection 
(a),  the  Secretary  shall  allocate  one  credit 
for  each  alternative  fuel  vehicle  the  covered 
person  purchases  that  exceeds  the  number  of 
alternative  fuel  vehicles  that  person  .is  re- 
quired to  purchase  under  this  part  or  that  is 
purchased  before  the  date  that  person  is  re- 
quired to  purchase  an  alternative  fuel  vehi- 
cle under  this  part.  The  credit  shall  be  allo- 
cated for  the  same  type  of  vehicle,  including 
an  urban  bus,  automobile,  or  other  vehicle 
subject  to  the  requirements  of  this  part,  as 
the  excess  vehicle  or  earlier  purchased  vehi- 
cle. 

(c)  At  the  request  of  a  covered  person  allo- 
cated a  credit  under  this  section,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  treat  the  credit  as  the  purchase 
of  one  alternative  fuel  vehicle  of  the  type  for 
which  the  credit  is  allocated  in  the  year  des- 
ignated by  that  person  when  determining 
whether  that  person  has  complied  with  this 
part  in  the  year  designated.  A  credit  may  be 
counted  toward  compliance  for  only  one 
year. 

(d)  A  covered  person  allocated  a  credit 
under  this  section  or  to  whom  a  credit  is 
transferred  under  this  section,  may  transfer 
freely  the  credit  to  another  person  who  is  re- 
quired to  comply  with  this  part.  At  the  re- 
quest of  the  person  to  whom  a  credit  is 
transferred,   the  Secretary  shall   treat  the 


transferred  credit  as  the  purchase  of  one  al- 
ternative fuel  vehicle  of  the  type  for  which 
the  credit  is  allocated  in  the  year  designated 
by  the  person  to  whom  the  credit  is  trans- 
ferred when  determining  whether  that  per- 
son has  complied  with  this  part  in  the  year 
designated.  A  transferred  credit  may  be 
counted  toward  compliance  for  only  one 
year. 

REPORTS 

Sec.  1951.  The  Secretary  may  require  a  per- 
son to  file  with  the  Secretary  the  reports  the 
Secretary  determines  necessary  to  imple- 
ment this  part. 

enforcement 

Sec.  1952.  (a)  A  person  who  violates  a  re- 
quirement or  prohibition  of  this  part  is  sub- 
ject to  a  civil  penalty  of  not  more  than 
$100,000  per  violation.  Each  month  in  which  a 
violation  occurs  constitutes  a  separate  viola- 
tion, unless  the  violator  establishes  that  the 
vehicle  necessary  to  comply  with  this  part 
could  not  be  purchased,  leased,  or  otherwise 
acquired  in  that  month.  The  first  month  of  a 
violation  of  the  yearly  acquisition  require- 
ment of  section  1948  is  the  month  in  which  a 
person  purchases,  leases,  or  otherwise  ac- 
quires vehicles  that  result  in  noncompliance 
with  the  yearly  alternative  fuel  vehicle  pur- 
chase requirement  under  that  section.  E^ch 
month  in  which  compliance  has  not  been 
achieved  after  the  first  month  is  a  separate 
violation. 

(b)  The  Secretary  may  request  the  Attor- 
ney General  to  commence  a  civil  action  for  a 
permanent  or  temporary  injunction  or  to  as- 
sess and  recover  any  civil  penalty  under  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section.  An  action  under 
this  subsection  may  be  brought  in  the  dis- 
trict court  of  the  United  States  for  the  dis- 
trict in  which  the  violation  is  alleged  to 
have  occurred  or  in  which  the  defendant  re- 
sides or  has  his  principal  place  of  business. 
The  court  in  which  the  action  has  been 
brought  may  restrain  a  violation,  require 
compliance,  assess  a  civil  penalty,  collect 
any  noncompliance  assessment  and 
nonpayment  penalty  owed  the  United  States, 
and  award  any  other  appropriate  relief.  In 
such  an  action,  subpoenas  for  witnesses  who 
are  required  to  attend  a  district  court  in  any 
district  may  run  into  any  other  district. 

(c)(1)  Instead  of  commencing  a  civil  action 
under  subsection  (b),  the  Secretary  may  as- 
sess an  administrative  penalty  in  the 
amount  prescribed  in  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section.  The  maximum  amount  of  penalty 
sought  against  each  violator  in  a  proceeding 
under  this  subsection  may  not  exceed 
$200,000.  unless  the  Secretary  and  the  Attor- 
ney General  jointly  determine  that  a  larger 
amount  is  appropriate.  A  determination  by 
the  Secretary  and  the  Attorney  General  on 
the  appropriateness  of  a  larger  amount  is  not 
subject  to  judicial  review. 

(2)  The  Secretary  shall  assess  an  adminis- 
trative penalty  under  this  subsection  by  an 
order  made  on  the  record  after  opportunity 
for  a  hearing  in  accordance  with  sections  554 
and  556  of  title  5  of  the  United  States  Code. 
Before  issuing  such  an  order,  the  Secretary 
shall  give  to  the  person  to  be  assessed  an  ad- 
ministrative penalty  written  notice  of  the 
Secretary's  proposal  to  issue  an  order.  That 
person  has  30  days  from  the  date  the  notice 
is  received  to  request  a  hearing  on  the  order. 
The  Secretary  shall  issue  rules  for  proce- 
dures for  hearings  under  this  subsection.  The 
Secretary  may  compromise,  modify,  or 
remit,  with  or  without  conditions,  an  admin- 
istrative penalty  that  the  Secretary  imposes 
under  this  subsection. 

(3)  An  order  issued  under  this  subsection 
becomes  final  30  days  after  its  issuance  un- 


less a  petition  for  judicial  review  is  filed 
under  paragraph  (4). 

(4)  Within  30  days  following  the  date  an  ad- 
ministrative penalty  is  issued  under  this 
subsection,  a  person  against  whom  the  ad- 
ministrative penalty  is  assessed  may  seek 
review  of  the  assessment  in  the  United 
States  District  Court  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia or  for  the  district  in  which  the  viola- 
tion is  alleged  to  have  occurred,  the  person 
resides,  or  the  person's  principal  place  of 
business  is  located.  That  person  shall  send  a 
copy  of  the  filing  seeking  review  by  certified 
mail  to  the  Secretary  and  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral on  the  day  of  the  filing.  Within  30  days 
of  the  date  the  Secretary  receives  a  copy  of 
the  filing,  the  Secretary  shall  file  in  the 
court  a  certified  copy,  or  certified  index,  as 
appropriate,  of  the  record  on  which  the  order 
was  issued.  The  court  shall  not  set  aside  or 
remand  the  order  unless  there  is  not  sub- 
stantial evidence  in  the  record,  taken  as  a 
whole,  to  support  the  finding  of  a  violation 
or  unless  the  Secretary's  assessment  of  the 
penalty  constitutes  an  abuse  of  discretion.  In 
a  proceeding  under  this  subsection,  the  Unit- 
ed States  may  seek  to  recover  administra- 
tive penalties  assessed  under  this  subsection. 

(5)  If  a  person  fails  to  pay  an  assessment  of 
an  administrative  penalty  imposed  by  the 
Secretary  under  this  subsection— 

(A)  after  the  order  making  the  assessment 
has  become  final,  or 

(B)  after  a  court  in  an  action  brought 
under  paragraph  (4)  has  entered  a  final  judg- 
ment in  favor  of  the  Secretary. 

the  Secretary  shall  request  the  Attorney 
General  to  bring  a  civil  action  in  an  appro- 
priate district  court  to  recover  the  amount 
assessed,  plus  interest  at  rates  established 
under  section  6621(a)(2)  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1986  from  the  date  of  the  final 
order  or  the  date  of  the  final  judgment,  as 
the  case  may  be.  In  this  action,  the  validity, 
amount,  and  appropriateness  of  the  penalty 
is  not  subject  to  review.  A  person  who  fails 
to  pay  on  a  timely  basis  the  amount  of  an  as- 
sessment of  an  administrative  penalty  under 
this  section  shall  be  required  to  pay,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  amount  and  interest,  the  United 
States'  enforcement  expenses,  including  but 
not  limited  to,  attorneys  fees  and  costs  for 
collection  proceedings,  and  a  quarterly 
nonpayment  penalty  for  each  quarter  during 
which  the  failure  to  pay  persists.  This 
nonpayment  penalty  shall  be  in  an  amount 
equal  to  10  percent  of  the  aggregate  amount 
of  that  person's  penalties  and  nonpayment 
penalties  which  are  unpaid  as  of  the  begin- 
ning of  the  quarter. 

(d)  In  determining  the  amount  of  a  penalty 
to  be  assessed  under  this  section,  the  Sec- 
retary or  the  court,  as  appropriate,  shall 
take  into  consideration,  in  addition  to  other 
factors  justice  may  require,  the  size  of  the 
business,  the  economic  impact  of  the  penalty 
on  the  business,  the  violator's  full  compli- 
ance history  and  good  faith  efforts  to  com- 
ply, the  duration  of  the  violation  as  estab- 
lished by  any  credible  evidence,  payment  by 
the  violator  of  penalties  previously  assessed 
for  the  same  violation,  the  economic  benefit 
of  noncompliance,  and  the  seriousness  of  the 
violation. 

IMPLEMENTATION 

Sec.  1953.  The  Secretary  of  Energy  shall 
issue  regulations  to  implement  this  part. 
Subtitle  H — Innovation  and  Technology 
Transfer 
stevenson-wydler  act  amendments 
Sec.  1954.  (a)  Section  12  of  the  Stevenson- 
Wydler  Technology  Innovation  Act  of  1980  (15 
U.S.C.  3710a)  is  amended  by  adding  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection  after  subsection  (g): 


"(h)  Copyright  of  Computer  Software.— 
Each  Federal  agency  may  secure  copyright 
on  behalf  of  the  United  States  as  author  or 
proprietor  in  any  computer  software  pre- 
pared in  whole  or  in  part  by  employees  of  the 
United  States  Government  in  the  course  of 
work  under  a  cooperative  research  and  devel- 
opment agreement  entered  into  under  the 
authority  of  subsection  (a)(1)  of  this  section, 
or  under  any  other  equivalent  authority, 
notwithstanding  the  limitations  contained 
in  section  105  of  title  17.  United  States  Code; 
and  may  grant  or  agree  to  grant  in  advance 
to  a  collaborating  party,  licenses  or  assign- 
ments for  such  copyrights,  or  options  there- 
to, retaining  a  nonexclusive, 
nontransferable,  irrevocable,  paid-up  license 
to  reproduce,  adapt,  translate,  distribute, 
and  publicly  perform  or  display  the  com- 
puter software  throughout  the  world  by  or 
on  behalf  of  the  Government  and  such  other 
rights  as  the  Federal  agency  deems  appro- 
priate.". 

(b)  Section  4  of  the  Stevenson-Wydler 
Technology  Innovation  Act  of  1980  (15  U.S.C. 
3703)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(14)  'Computer  software'  means  a  com- 
puter program,  as  defined  in  section  101  of 
title  17,  United  States  C(5de.  and  any  associ- 
ated documentation,  supporting  materials, 
or  user  instructions.". 

royalty  payments  to  authors 

Sec.  1955.  (a)  Sections  14(a)(1)(A).  14(a)(2). 
and  14(a)(3)  of  the  Stevenson-Wydler  Tech- 
nology Innovation  Act  of  1960  (15  U.S.C. 
3710c(a)(l)(A).  (a)(2)  and  (a)(3)  are  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "or  computer  software" 
after  "inventions"  each  place  it  appears: 

(2)  by  inserting  "or  computer  software" 
after  "invention"  each  place  it  appears: 

(3)  by  inserting  "or  author"  after  "inven- 
tor" each  place  it  appears: 

(4)  by  inserting  "or  co-author"  after  "co- 
inventor"  each  place  it  appears; 

(5)  by  inserting  "or  authors"  after  "inven- 
tors" each  place  it  appears: 

(6)  by  inserting  "or  co-authors"  after  "co- 
inventors"  each  place  it  appears:  and 

(7)  by  inserting  "or  author's"  after  "inven- 
tor's" each  place  it  appears. 

(b)  Section  14(a)(1)(B)  of  the  Stevenson- 
Wydler  Technology  Innovation  Act  of  1980  (15 
U.S.C.  3710c(a)(l)(B))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "or  computer  software" 
after  "income  from  any  invention"; 

(2)  by  inserting  "or  computer  software  was 
developed"  after  "the  invention  occurred"; 

(3)  by  inserting  "or  computer  software" 
after  "licensing  of  inventions"  in  clause  (i); 

(4)  by  inserting  "or  computer  software 
which  was  developed"  after  "with  respect  to 
inventions"  in  clause  (i);  and 

(5)  by  inserting  "or  computer  software" 
after  "organizations  for  invention"  in  clause 

(i). 

(c)  Section  14(c)  of  the  Stevenson-Wydler 
Technology  Innovation  Act  of  1980  (15  U.S.C. 
3710a(c)).  is  amended  by  inserting  "or  au- 
thor" after  "including  inventor". 

technical  and  confor.mixg  amendments 
Sec.  1956.  Section  12(c)  of  the  Stevenson- 
Wydler  Technolog.v  Innovation  Act  of  1980  (15 
U.S.C.  3710a(c)).  is  amended  by  inserting  "or 
computer  software",  after  "inventions"  each 
place  it  appears. 

Subtitle  I — Tax  Incentives 

ENERGY  INVESTMENT  TAX  CREDIT 

Sec.  1957.  (a)  The  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1986  is  amended  in  section  48(a)(2)(B)  by 
striking  "June  30.  1992"  and  inserting  "De- 
cember 31.  1993". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection  (a) 
applies  after  June  30.  1992. 


permanence  of  THE  RESEARCH  CREOrr 

Sec.  1958.  (a)  The  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1966  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  section  41(h);  and 

(2)  by  striking  subparagraph  (D)  of  section 
28(b)(1). 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(a)  apply  to  taxable  years  beginning  after 
June  30,  1992. 
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STATEMENT  OF  PURPOSE 

!002.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to 

author  ze  competitive  oil   and  gas  leasing 

defelopment  to  proceed  on  the  Coastal 

a  manner  consistent  with  protection 

nvironment.  maintenance  of  fish  and 

and  their  habitat,  and  the  interests 

i  rea's  subsistence  users. 

Subtitle  B— Definitions 

DEFINITIONS 

003.  When  used  in  this  title— 
C  oastal  Plain"  means  that  area  identi- 
5uch  in  the  map  entitled  •"Arctic  Na- 
Wildlife    Refuge",    dated    February, 
file  in  the  office  of  the  Director  of 
SUtes  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service; 
^cretary"  means  the  Secretary  of  the 
or  the  Secretary's  designee:  and 
significant    adverse    effects"    means 
^fects  which,  despite  the  reasonable 
ion  of  mitigation  measures,  if  any. 
ig  appropriate  technology,  engineer- 
environmental  control  measures,  in- 
siting  and  timing  restrictions,  would 
widespread  long-term  reductions  in 
quality  or  availability  that  cause,  or 
to  cause,  a  widespread  long-term 
n  in  the  natural  abundance  of  any 
)f  fish,  wildlife,  or  plant. 

C— Coastal  Plain  Competitive 

Leasing  Program 
PROGRAM  FOR  LANDS  WITHIN  THE 
COASTAL  PLAIN 

;  004.  (a  I  The  Secretary  and  other  ap- 
Federal  officers  and  agencies  shall 
actions  necessary  to  establish  and 
a  competitive  oil  and  gas  leasing 
that  will   provide  for  an  environ- 
sound  program  for  the  exploration, 
and  production  of  the  oil  and 
of  the  Coastal  Plain.  Activities 
to  such  program  shall  be  under- 
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gas 

pursuaifc 

taken 

(1)  in  accordance  with   the  standards  for 
protection  of  the  environment  required  by 
D  of  this  title;  and 
a  manner  to  ensure  that  the  public 
fair  market  value  for  the  lands  to  be 


Tl  is 


title  shall  be  the  Secretary's  sole 
legislative    authority    for    authorizing    and 
ng  an  oil  and  gas  leasing  program  on 
Coa|tal  Plain  and  related  activities. 

Coastal  Plain  shall  be  considered 
land"  for  purposes  of  the  Federal 
Gas   Royalty   Management  Act  of 


2)05 


RULES  AND  REGULATIONS 

.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe 
es  and  regulations  as  may  be  nec- 

carry  out  the  purposes  and  provi- 

this  title,  including,  but  not  limited 

and  regulations  relating  to  protec- 

he  environment  of  the  Coastal  Plan. 

by  subtitle  D  of  this  title.  Such 

regulations  shall  be  promulgated 
line  months  after  the  date  of  enact- 
this  title  and  shall,  as  of  their  effec- 
i.  apply  to  all  operations  conducted 
lease  issued  under  the  provisions  of 
and  all  operations  on  the  Coast- 
related  to  the  exploration,  develop- 

production  of  oil  and  gas  and  relat- 


ai  d 


the  formulation  and  promulgation  of 
regulations  under  this  title,  the 
shall  consult  with  appropriate  of- 
the  State  of  Alaska  and  the  Gov- 
of  Canada.  The  Secretary  shall  also 
with  the  Environmental  Protection 
and  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  in 
develop  ng  rules  and  regulations  relating  to 
the  envi  ronment. 


(c)  The  Secretary  shall  jieriodically  review 
and.  if  in  the  Secretary's  judgment  it  is  ap- 
propriate, revise  the  rules  and  regulations  is- 
sued under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  to 
reflect  any  significant  biological,  environ- 
mental, or  engineering  data  which  come  to 
the  Secretary's  attention. 

ADEQUACY  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERI- 
OR'S LEGISLATIVE  ENVIRONMENTAL  IMPACT 
STATEMENT 

SEC.  2006.  (a)  The  "Final  Legislative  Envi- 
ronmental Impact  Statement"  (April  1987) 
on  the  Coastal  Plain  prepared  pursuant  to 
section  1002  of  the  Alaska  National  Interest 
Lands  Conservation  Act  of  1980  (16  U.S.C. 
3142).  and  section  102(2)(C)  of  the  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969  (42  U.S.C. 
4332(2)(C)).  is  hereby  found  by  the  Congress 
to  be  compatible  and  consistent  with  the 
major  purposes  and  policies  of  the  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969  with  re- 
spect to  actions  authorized  to  be  taken  by 
the  Secretary  to  develop  and  promulgate  the 
regulations  for  the  establishment  of  a  leas- 
ing program  authorized  by  this  title  prior  to 
conducting  the  first  lease  sale,  and  therefore, 
nothing  in  the  National  Environmental  Pol- 
icy Act  of  1969  shall  require  any  further  envi- 
ronmental analysis  or  documentation  in  the 
development  and  promulgation  of  such  regu- 
lations. 

(b)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section,  nothing  in  this  title  shall  be 
considered  or  construed  as  otherwise  limit- 
ing, amending,  or  affecting  in  any  way  the 
applicability  of  section  102(2)(C)  of  the  Na- 
tional Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969  or 
its  implementing  regulations  to  all  phases  of 
oil  and  gas  leasing,  exploration,  development 
and  production  and  related  activities  con- 
ducted under  or  associated  with  the  leasing 
program  authorized  by  this  title,  nor  shall 
anything  in  this  title,  except  as  provided  in 
section  2022  of  this  title,  be  considered  or 
construed  as  in  any  way  limiting,  amending, 
or  affecting  the  applicability  of  any  other 
Federal  law  or  State  law  not  in  conflict  with 
Federal  law  relating  to  the  protection  of  the 
environment. 

LEASE  SALES 

Sec.  2007.  (a)  Lands  may  be  leased  pursuant 
to  this  title  to  any  person  qualified  to  obtain 
a  lease  for  deposits  of  oil  and  gas  under  the 
Mineral  Leasing  Act,  as  amended  (30  U.S.C. 
181). 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall,  by  regulation,  es- 
tablish procedures  for — 

(1)  receipt  and  consideration  of  sealed 
nominations  for  any  area  in  the  Coastal 
Plain  for  inclusion  in.  or  exclusion  from,  a 
lease  sale; 

(2)  public  notice  of  and  comment  on  des- 
ignation of  areas  to  be  included  in,  or  ex- 
cluded from,  a  lease  sale; 

(3)  review  and  comment  by  the  State  of 
Alaska  and  local  governments  in  Alaska 
which  may  be  affected  by  oil  and  gas  explo- 
ration, development  or  production  activities 
on  the  Coastal  Plain  on  the  schedule,  con- 
figuration, and  terms  and  conditions  of  each 
proposed  lease  sale;  and 

(4)  periodic  consultation  with  the  State  of 
Alaska  and  local  governments  in  Alaska,  oil 
and  gas  lessees,  and  representatives  of  other 
Individuals  or  organizations  engaged  in  ac- 
tivity in  or  on  the  Coastal  Plain  including 
those  involved  in  subsistence  uses  and  rec- 
reational activities. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall,  by  regulation,  pro- 
vide for  lease  sales  of  lands  on  the  Coastal 
Plain.  When  lease  sales  are  to  be  held,  they 
shall  occur  after  the  nomination  process  pro- 
vided for  in  subsection  (b)  of  this  section. 


For  the  first  least  sale,  the  Secretary  shall, 
consistent  with  the  requirements  set  forth  in 
subtitle  D  of  this  title,  offer  for  lease  those 
acres  nominated  pursuant  to  subsection  (b), 
giving  preference  to  those  acres  receiving 
the  greater  number  of  nominations,  but  not 
to  exceed  a  total  of  three  hundred  thousand 
acres.  If  the  total  acreage  nominated  is  less 
than  three  hundred  thousand  acres,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  include  in  such  sale  any  other 
acreage  which  the  Secretary  believes  has  the 
highest  resource  potential,  but  in  no  event 
shall  more  than  three  hundred  thousand 
acres  of  the  Coastal  Plain  be  offered  in  such 
sale.  Thereafter,  no  more  than  three  hundred 
thousand  acres  of  the  Coastal  Plain  may  be 
leased  in  any  one  lease  sale.  The  initial  lease 
sale  shall  be  held  within  eighteen  months  of 
the  issuance  of  final  regulations  by  the  Sec- 
retary. The  second  lease  sale  shall  be  held 
twenty-four  months  after  the  Initial  sale, 
with  additional  sales  every  twenty-four 
months  thereafter  so  long  as  sufficient  inter- 
est in  development  exists  to  warrant,  in  the 
Secretary's  judgment,  the  conduct  of  such 
sales. 

(d)  Areas  of  the  Coastal  Plain  deemed  by 
the  Secretary  to  be  of  particular  environ- 
mental sensitivity  may  be  excluded  from 
leasing  by  the  Secretary.  The  Secretary 
shall  notify  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources  of  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate and  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar Affairs  of  the  United  States  House  of 
Representatives  ninety  days  in  advance  of 
excluding  any  such  areas  from  leasing.  If  the 
Secretary  later  determines  that  exploration, 
development,  or  production  will  result  in  no 
significant  adverse  effect  on  fish  and  wild- 
life, their  habitat,  and  the  environment,  the 
Secretary  shall,  consistent  with  the  provi- 
sions of  subsection  (c)  of  this  section,  offer 
such  lands  for  leasing. 

GRANT  OF  LEASES  BY  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE 
INTERIOR 

Sec.  2008.  (a)  Consistent  with  the  provi- 
sions of  section  2004(a)(2)  of  this  title,  the 
Secretary  is  authorized  to  grant  to  the  high- 
est responsible  qualified  bidder  by  sealed 
competitive  cash  bonus  bid  any  lands  to  be 
leased  on  the  Coastal  Plain  upon  payment  by 
the  lessee  of  such  bonus  as  may  be  accepted 
by  the  Secretary.  The  royalty  shall  be  fixed 
in  the  lease  and  shall  be  not  less  than  12'/i 
per  cent  in  amount  or  value  of  the  produc- 
tion removed  or  sold  from  the  lease. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  not  issue  a  lease  or 
leases  or  approve  the  aissignment  of  any 
lease  or  leases  under  the  terms  of  this  title 
to  any  person,  association,  corporation,  or 
any  subsidiary,  affiliate,  or  person  con- 
trolled by  or  under  common  control  with 
such  person,  association,  or  corporation,  dur- 
ing any  period  in  which,  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary,  such  entity  has  failed  or  re- 
fused to  comply  in  any  material  respect  with 
the  reclamation  requirements  and  other 
standards  established  for  any  prior  lease  to 
which  such  requirements  and  standard  ap- 
plied. Prior  to  making  such  determination 
with  respect  to  any  such  entity  the  Sec- 
retary shall  provide  such  entity  with  ade- 
quate notification  and  an  opportunity  to 
comply  with  such  reclamation  requirements 
and  other  standards  and  shall  consider 
whether  any  administrative  or  judicial  ai>- 
peal  is  pending.  Once  the  entity  has  complied 
with  the  reclamation  requirement  or  other 
standard  concerned,  the  Secretary  may  issue 
an  oil  and  gas  lease  to  the  entity  under  this 
title. 

(c)(1)  Following  each  notice  of  a  proposed 
lease  sale  and  before  the  acceptance  of  bids 
and  the  issuance  of  leases  based  on  such  bids. 


the  Secretary  shall  allow  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, in  consultation  with  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  thirty  days  to  review  the  re- 
sults of  such  lease  sale,  except  that  the  At- 
torney General,  after  consultation  with  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  may  agree  to  a 
shorter  review  period. 

(2)  The  Attorney  General  may.  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  Federal  Trade  Commission, 
conduct  such  antitrust  review  on  the  likely 
effects  the  issuance  of  such  leases  would 
have  on  competition  as  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, after  consultation  with  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  deems  appropriate  and 
shall  advise  the  Secretary  with  respect  to 
such  review.  The  Secretary  shall  provide 
such  information  as  the  Attorney  General, 
after  consultation  with  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  may  require  in  order  to  conduct 
any  antitrust  review  pursuant  to  this  para- 
graph and  to  make  recommendations  pursu- 
ant to  paragraph  (3)  of  this  subsection. 

(3)  The  Attorney  General,  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 
may  make  such  recommendations  to  the 
Secretary,  including  the  nonacceptance  of 
any  bid  or  the  imposition  of  terms  or  condi- 
tions on  any  lease,  as  may  be  appropriate  to 
prevent  any  situation  which  may  substan- 
tially lessen  competition.  If  the  Secretary 
determines,  or  if  the  Attorney  General  ad- 
vises the  Secretary,  after  consultation  with 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  and  prior  to 
the  issuance  of  any  lease,  that  such  lease 
would  create  or  maintain  a  situation  which 
may  substantially  lessen  competition,  the 
Secretary  may— 

(A)  refuse  to  accept  an  otherwise  qualified 
bid  for  such  lease,  or  refuse  to  issue  such 
lease,  notwithstanding  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section;  or 

(B)  modify  or  impose  terms  or  conditions 
on  the  lease,  consistent  with  advice  provided 
by  the  Attorney  General. 

(4)  The  Secretary  may  issue  a  lease  not- 
withstanding adverse  advice  from  the  Attor- 
ney General,  or  refuse  to  impose  rec- 
ommended terms  or  conditions,  if  the  Sec- 
retary makes  specific  findings  that  approval 
of  the  lease  is  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  title,  that  approval  is  con- 
sistent with  the  public  interest,  and  that 
there  are  no  reasonably  available  alter- 
natives that  would  have  significantly  less 
anticompetitive  effects.  In  such  event,  the 
Secretary  must  notify  the  lessee  and  the  At- 
torney General  of  his  findings. 

(5)  Nothing  in  this  subsection  shall  restrict 
the  authority  of  the  Attorney  General,  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  or  any  other 
Federal  department  or  agency  to  secure  in- 
formation, conduct  reviews,  make  rec- 
ommendations, or  seek  appropriate  relief. 

(d)  Nothing  in  this  title  shall  be  deemed  to 
convey  to  any  person,  association,  corpora- 
tion, or  other  business  organization  immu- 
nity from  civil  or  criminal  liability,  or  to 
create  defenses  to  actions,  under  any  anti- 
trust law. 

(e)  As  used  in  this  section,  "antitrust  re- 
view" means  an  "antitrust  Investigation" 
for  the  purpose  of  the  Antitrust  Civil  Process 
Act  (15  U.S.C.  1311). 

LEASE  TERMS  AND  CONDITIONS 

Sec.  2009.  An  oil  and  gas  lease  Issued  pursu- 
ant to  this  section  shall— 

(1)  be  for  a  tract  consisting  of  a  compact 
area  not  to  exceed  two  thousand  five  hun- 
dred and  sixty  acres,  or  four  surveyed  or  pro- 
tracted sections,  whichever  is  larger,  which 
shall  be  as  compact  in  form  as  possible:  Pro- 
vided. That  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
lease  on  a  case-by-case  basis  units  of  up  to 
3.840  acres   when   necessary    to   consolidate 


partial    tracts    adjacent    to    the    external 
boundaries  of  the  Coastal  Plain; 

(2)  be  for  an  initial  period  of  ten  years  and 
shall  be  extended  for  so  long  thereafter  as  oil 
or  gas  is  produced  in  paying  quantities  from 
the  lease  or  unit  area  to  which  the  lease  is 
committed  or  for  so  long  as  drilling  or  re- 
working operations,  as  approved  by  the  Sec- 
retary, are  conducted  on  the  lease  or  unit 
area; 

(3)  require  the  payment  of  royalty  as  pro- 
vided for  in  section  2008  of  this  title: 

(4)  require  approval  of  an  exploration  plan, 
as  provided  for  in  section  2010  of  this  title; 

(5)  require  approval  of  a  development  and 
production  plan,  as  required  in  section  2010 
of  this  title; 

(6)  require  posting  of  bond  required  by  sec- 
tion 2011  of  this  title: 

(7)  provide  for  the  suspension  of  the  lease 
during  the  initial  lease  term  or  thereafter 
pursuant  to  section  2012  of  this  title: 

(8)  provide  for  the  cancellation  of  the  lease 
during  the  initial  lease  term  or  thereafter 
pursuant  to  section  2013  of  this  title: 

(9)  contain  the  terms  and  conditions  relat- 
ing to  protection  of  fish  and  wildlife,  their 
habitat,  and  the  environment,  as  required  by 
subtitle  D  of  this  title; 

(10)  forbid  the  flaring  of  natural  gas  from 
any  well  unless  the  Secretary  finds  that  such 
flaring  is  necessary  to  alleviate  a  temporary 
emergency  situation  or  to  conduct  testing  or 
work-over  operations: 

(11)  contain  such  rental  and  other  provi- 
sions as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe  at  the 
time  of  offering  the  area  for  lease:  and 

(12)  contain  such  other  provisions  as  the 
Secretary  determines  necessary  to  ensure 
compliance  with  this  title  and  the  regula- 
tions issued  under  it. 

EXPLORATION  AND  DEVELOPMENT  AND 
PRODUCTION  PLANS 

SEC.  2010.  (a)  All  exploration  activities  pur- 
suant to  any  lease  issued  or  maintained 
under  this  title  shall  be  conducted  in  accord- 
ance with  an  approved  exploration  plan  or  an 
approved  revision  of  such  plan.  Prior  to  com- 
mencing exploration  pursuant  to  any  oil  and 
gas  lease  issued  or  maintained  under  this 
title,  the  holder  thereof  shall  submit  an  ex- 
ploration plan  to  the  Secretary  for  approval. 
Such  plan  may  apply  to  more  than  one  lease 
held  by  a  lessee  in  any  region  of  the  Coastal 
Plain,  or  by  a  group  of  lessees  acting  under 
a  unitization,  pooling,  or  drilling  agreement, 
and  shall  be  approved  by  the  Secretary  if  the 
Secretary  finds  that  such  plan  is  consistent 
with  this  title  and  other  applicable  law. 

(b)  All  development  and  production  pursu- 
ant to  a  lease  issued  or  maintained  pursuant 
to  this  title  shall  be  conducted  in  accordance 
with  an  approved  development  and  produc- 
tion plan.  Prior  to  commencing  development 
or  production  pursuant  to  any  oil  and  gas 
lease  issued  or  maintained  under  this  title, 
the  holder  thereof  shall  submit  a  develop- 
ment and  production  plan  to  the  Secretary 
for  approval.  Such  plan  may  apply  to  more 
than  one  lease  held  by  a  lessee  in  any  region 
of  the  Coastal  Plain,  or  by  a  group  of  lessees 
acting  under  a  unitization,  pooling,  or  drill- 
ing agreement,  and  shall  be  approved  by  the 
Secretary  if  the  Secretary  finds  that  such 
plan  is  consistent  with  this  title  and  other 
applicable  law. 

(c)  Exploration  plans  and  development  and 
production  plans  shall  include  where  applica- 
ble— 

(1)  the  names  and  legal  addresses  of  the  fol- 
lowing persons:  the  operator,  contractors, 
subcontractors  and  the  owners  or  lessees 
other  than  the  operator: 

(2)  a  map  or  maps  showing— 


(A)  the  location  of  a  point  of  reference  se- 
lected by  the  operator  within  the  area  cov- 
ered by  the  plan  of  operations  showing,  in  re- 
lation to  that  point,  existing  and  proposed 
access  routes  or  roads  within  the  area,  the 
boundaries  of  proposed  surface  disturbance 
and  location  of  all  survey  lines; 

(B)  the  location  of  proposed  drilling  sites, 
wellsite  layout,  and  all  surface  facilities: 

(C)  sources  of  construction  materials  with- 
in the  area  including  but  not  limited  to 
water  and  gravel:  and 

(D)  the  location  of  ancillary  facilities  in- 
cluding but  not  limited  to  camps,  sanitary 
facilities,  water  supply,  disposal  facilities, 
pipelines,  fuel  storage  facilities,  storage  fa- 
cilities, base  of  operations,  and  airstrips.  A 
point  of  reference  selected  by  the  operator 
within  the  area  of  operations  shall  be 
marked  with  a  ground  monument: 

(3)  a  description  of— 

(A)  all  surface  and  ancillary  facilities,  in- 
cluding but  not  limited  to  camps,  sanitary 
facilities,  water  supply,  disposal  facilities, 
pipelines,  fuel  storage  facilities,  storage  fa- 
cilities, base  of  operations,  and  airstrips; 

(B)  the  major  equipment  to  be  used  in  the 
operations,  including  but  not  limited  to 
equipment  and  methods  of  transporting  all 
waters  used  in  or  produced  by  operations, 
and  the  proposed  method  of  transporting 
such  equipment  within  the  area  covered  by 
the  plan  of  operations  including  to  and  from 
the  site:  and 

(C)  construction  materials  within  the  area 
including  but  not  limited  to  water  and  grav- 
el: 

(4)  an  estimated  schedule  for  any  phase  of 
operations  of  which  review  by  the  Secretary 
is  sought  and  the  anticipated  date  of  oper- 
ation completion; 

(5)  the  nature  and  extent  of  proposed  oper- 
ations; 

(6)  a  description  of  all  licenses  and  permits 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  plan; 

(7)  plans  for  reclamation,  including: 

(A)  the  anticipated  reclamation  work  to  be 
performed; 

(B)  a  proposed  schedule  of  reclamation  ac- 
tivities to  be  performed:  and 

(C)  a  detailed  estimate  of  reclamation 
costs: 

(8)  methods  for  the  storage  and  disposal  of 
all  wastes  and  hazardous  and  toxic  sub- 
stances: 

(9)  an  affidavit  stating  that  the  operations 
planned  will  be  in  compliance  with  all  appli- 
cable Federal,  State,  and  local  laws  and  reg- 
ulations: 

(10)  contingency  plans  in  case  of  spills, 
leaks,  or  other  accidents; 

(11)  certification  that  the  plan  complies 
with  the  State  of  Alaska's  approved  coastal 
zone  management  program,  if  required  by 
the  Coastal  Zone  Management  Act  of  1972,  as 
amended,  and  the  date  such  certification  was 
submitted  to  the  appropriate  State  agency 
for  review  pursuant  to  section  307(c)(3)  of 
that  Act:  and 

(12)  such  additional  information  as  may  be 
required  by  the  Secretary  to  ensure  that  the 
proposed  activities  are  consistent  with  this 
title,  as  well  as  other  applicable  Federal  and 
State  environmental  laws. 

(d)(1)  After  an  exploration  or  development 
and  production  plan  is  submitted  for  ap- 
proval, the  Secretary  shall  promptly  publish 
notice  of  the  submission  and  availability  of 
the  text  of  the  proposed  plan  in  the  Federal 
Register  and  a  newspaper  of  general  circula- 
tion in  the  State  of  Alaska  and  provide  an 
opportunity  for  written  public  comment. 

(2)  Within  one  hundred  and  twenty  days 
after  receiving  an  exploration  or  develop- 
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production  plan;  or  when  consist- 
ertiflcation    is    required    under    the 
Zone  Management  Act  of  1972.  with- 
y  days  after  the  State  of  Alaska  con- 
is  conclusively  presumed  to  concur, 
consistency   certification   accom- 
the     plan     pursuant     to     section 
(i)  or  (ii)  of  the  Coastal  Zone  Man- 
Act  of  1972  or  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
Tialces  the  finding  authorized  by  sec- 
c)(3)(B)(iii)  of  such  Act,  whichever 
is  later,  the  Secretary  shall  deter- 
Lfter  taking  into  account  any  com- 
eceived  under  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
,  whether  the  activities  proposed 
)lan  are  consistent  with  this  title  and 
.pplicable  provisions  of  Federal  law 
law  not  in  conflict  with  Federal 
that  determination  is  in  the  affirma- 
Secretary   shall   return   the   plan 
rith  a  statement  of  any  modification 
for  its  approval.  The  Secretary,  as 
of  approving  any  plan  under  this 
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require  modifications  to  the  plan 

Secretary  considers  necessary  or  ap- 

to  make  it  consistent  with  this 

other  applicable  law.  The  Secretary 

£^ess  reasonable  fees  or  charges  for 

reijnbursement  of  all  necessary  and  rea- 

research.   administrative,   monitor- 

brcement,  and  reporting  costs  associ- 

th  reviewing  the  plan  and  monitoring 

imp  ementation:  and 

sltall  require  such  periodic  reports  re- 
the  carrying  out  of  the  drilling  and 
activities  as  may  be  necessary  or  ap- 
for  purposes  of  determining  the  ex- 
which  the  plan  is  being  complied 
the  effectiveness  of  the  plan  in  en- 
hat  the  drilling  and  related  activities 
consistent  with  this  title  and  other  ap- 
provisions  of  Federal  law  and  State 
in  conflict  with  Federal  law. 

any  time  while  activities  are  being 
out  under  a  plan  approved  under  this 
the  Secretary,  on  the  basis  of  avail- 
iitformation.  determines  that  the  con- 
of  any  particular  activity  under 
is  likely  to  result  in  a  significant 
effect  on  fish  or  wildlife,  or  on  their 
or  on  the  environment,  the   Sec- 
after  consultation  with  the  lessee. 


ai  d 


If  it  I 


modifications  to  part  or  all  of  the 

necessary  or  appropriate  to  avoid  the 

adverse  effect; 

t^porarily  suspend  part  or  all  of  the 

or  related  activity  under  the  plan  for 

me  as  the  Secretary  considers  nec- 

)r  appropriate  to  avoid  significant  ad- 

fect:  or 

t«frminate  and  cancel  the  plan  when  ac- 

nder  paragraphs  (1)  or  (2)  will   not 

significant  adverse  effect. 

BONDING  REQUIREMENTS 

iOll.  (a)  As  a  condition  of  approval  of 
exjforation  or  development  and  produc- 
.  the  lessee  shall  be  required  to  file 
Secretary  a  suitable  performance 
tTie  bond  shall  be  conditioned  upon 
i  ince  with  all  the  terms  and  conditions 
lease  and  all  applicable  laws.  Such 
ce  bond  is  in  addition  to  and  not  in 
oflany  bond  or  security  deposit  required 
otlyr  regulatory  authorities  or  required 
other  provision  of  law.  The  lessee 
e  either  a  surety  bond,  or  a  personal 
c  )nsistlng  of  cash  or  negotiable  Treas- 
bo  Ids  of  the  United  States.  When  nego- 
Preasury  bonds  serve  as  the  personal 
1  tiey  shall  be  accompanied  by  a  proper 
to  the  Secretary  of  full  author- 
ity to  4ell  such  securities  in  case  of  a  default 


in  the  performance  of  the  terms  and  condi- 
tions of  the  lease. 

(b)(1)  The  performance  bond  shall  be  in  an 
amount— 

(A)  to  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  to 
provide  for  the  estimated  full  cost  of  rec- 
lamation of  the  lease  site  in  accordance  with 
an  approved  or  revised  exploration  or  devel- 
opment and  production  plan;  plus 

(B)  an  amount  set  by  the  Secretary,  con- 
sistent with  the  type  of  operations  proposed, 
to  cover  the  estimated  costs  to  provide  the 
means  for  rapid  and  effective  cleanup,  and  to 
minimize  damages  resulting  from  an  oil 
spill;  the  escape  of  gas,  refuse,  domestic 
wastewater,  or  hazardous  or  toxic  sub- 
stances; or  fire  caused  by  oil  and  gas  activi- 
ties. 

(2)  The  Secretary  shall  review,  and  adjust 
if  he  determines  necessary,  the  amount  of 
the  performance  bond  at  least  every  .,hree 
years  to  ensure  its  adequacy  in  accordance 
with  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection. 

(c)  In  the  event  that  an  approved  explo- 
ration or  development  and  production  plan  is 
revised,  the  Secretary  may  adjust  the 
amount  of  the  bond  to  conform  to  such  modi- 
fied plan. 

(d)  The  responsibility  and  liability  of  the 
lessee  and  its  surety  under  the  bond  or  secu- 
rity deposit  shall  continue  until  such  time  as 
the  Secretary,  after  consultation  with  af- 
fected Federal  and  State  agencies,  deter- 
mines that  there  has  been  compliance  with 
the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  lease  and  all 
applicable  law. 

(e)  Within  sixty  days  after  determining 
that  there  has  been  compliance  with  the 
terms  and  conditions  of  the  lease  and  all  ap- 
plicable laws,  the  Secretary  shall  notify  the 
lessee  that  the  period  of  liability  under  the 
bond  or  security  deposit  has  been  termi- 
nated. 

LEASE  SUSPENSION 

Sec.  2012.  The  Secretary  may  direct  or  as- 
sent to  the  suspension  of  operations  and  pro- 
duction under  any  lease  granted  under  the 
terms  of  this  title — 

(1)  in  the  interest  of  conservation  of  the  re- 
source; 

(2)  where  there  is  no  available  system  to 
transport  the  resource;  or 

(3)  where  there  is  a  threat  of  significant 
adverse  effect  upon  fish  or  wildlife,  their 
habitat  or  the  environment. 

If  such  a  suspension  is  directed  or  assented 
to  by  the  Secretary,  any  payment  of  rental 
prescribed  by  such  lease  shall  be  suspended 
during  such  period  of  suspension  of  oper- 
ations and  production,  and  the  term  of  the 
lease  shall  be  extended  by  adding  any  such 
suspension  period  thereto. 

LEASE  CANCELLATION 

Sec.  2013.  (a)  Whenever  the  owner  of  a 
nonproduclng  lease  falls  to  comply  with  any 
of  the  provisions  of  this  title,  or  of  any  appli- 
cable provision  of  Federal  or  State  environ- 
mental law,  or  of  the  lease,  or  of  any  regula- 
tion issued  under  this  title,  such  lease  may 
be  canceled  by  the  Secretary  if  such  default 
continues  for  the  period  of  thirty  days  after 
mailing  of  notice  by  registered  letter  to  the 
lease  owner  at  the  lease  owner's  record  post 
office  address. 

(b)  Whenever  the  owner  of  any  producing 
lease  fails  to  comply  with  any  of  the  provi- 
sions of  this  title,  or  of  any  applicable  provi- 
sion of  Federal  or  State  environmental  law. 
or  of  the  lease,  or  of  any  regulation  Issued 
under  this  title,  such  lease  may  be  forfeited 
and  canceled  by  any  appropriate  proceeding 
brought  by  the  Secretary  in  any  United 
States  district  court  having  jurisdiction 
under  this  title. 


(c)(1)  In  addition  to  the  authority  for  lease 
cancellation  provided  for  by  subsections  (a) 
and  (b)  of  this  section,  any  lease  may  be  can- 
celed at  any  time,  if  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines, after  a  hearing,  that— 

(A)  continued  activity  pursuant  to  such 
lease  is  likely  to  result  in  a  significant  ad- 
verse effect  to  fish  or  wildlife,  their  habitat, 
or  the  environment,  or  Is  likely  to  result  in 
serious  harm  or  damage  to  human  life,  to 
property,  or  to  the  national  security  or  de- 
fense; 

(B)  the  likelihood  of  a  significant  adverse 
effect  will  not  disappear  within  a  reasonable 
period  of  time  or  the  threat  of  harm  or  dam- 
age will  not  disappear  or  decrease  to  any  ac- 
ceptable extent  within  a  reasonable  period  of 
time;  and 

(C)  the  advantages  of  cancellation  out- 
weigh the  advantages  of  continuing  such 
lease. 

(2)  Such  cancellation  shall  not  occur  unless 
and  until  operations  under  such  lease  shall 
have  been  under  suspension,  or  temporary 
prohibition,  by  the  Secretary,  with  due  ex- 
tension of  any  lease  term  continuously  for  a 
period  of  five  years,  or  for  a  lesser  period 
upon  request  of  the  lessee. 

(3)  Cancellation  under  this  subsection  shall 
entitle  the  lessee  to  receive  such  compensa- 
tion as  the  lessee  demonstrates  to  the  Sec- 
retary to  be  equal  to  the  lesser  of — 

(A)  the  fair  market  value  of  the  canceled 
rights  as  of  the  date  of  cancellation,  taking 
account  of  both  anticipated  revenues  from 
the  lease  and  anticipated  costs.  Including  the 
costs  of  compliance  with  all  applicable  regu- 
lations and  operating  orders;  liability  for 
cleanup  costs  or  damages,  or  both,  in  the 
case  of  an  oil  spill  or  spill  of  other  hazardous 
or  toxic  materials;  fines,  damages,  penalties, 
or  removal  costs  assessed  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 2018  of  this  title  or  other  State  or  Fed- 
eral environmental  law;  any  fees  paid  pursu- 
ant to  section  2031  of  this  title;  and  all  other 
costs  reasonably  anticipated  on  the  lease;  or 

(B)  the  excess,  if  any,  over  the  lessee's  rev- 
enues from  the  lease  (plus  interest  thereon 
from  the  date  of  receipt  to  the  date  of  reim- 
bursement) of  all  consideration  paid  for  the 
lease  and  all  direct  expenditures  made  by  the 
lessee  (exclusive  of  any  fines,  damages,  pen- 
alties, or  removal  costs  assessed  pursuant  to 
section  2018  of  this  title  or  other  State  or 
Federal  environmental  law,  and  any  fees 
paid  pursuant  to  section  2031  of  this  title) 
after  the  date  of  Issuance  of  such  lease  and 
in  connection  with  exploration  or  develop- 
ment, or  both,  pursuant  to  the  lease  (plus  in- 
terest on  such  consideration  and  such  ex- 
penditures from  date  of  payment  to  date  of 
reimbursement). 

(d)  Cancellation  of  a  lease  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  in  no  way  release  the  owner  of  the 
lease  from  the  obligation  to  provide  for  rec- 
lamation of  the  lease  site. 

ASSIGN.MENT  OR  SUBLETTING  OF  LEASES 

SEC.  2014.  No  lease  issued  under  this  title 
shall  be  assigned  or  sublet,  except  with  the 
consent  of  the  Secretary. 

RELLNCJUISHMENT 

Sec.  2015.  The  lessee  may.  at  the  discretion 
of  the  Secretary,  be  permitted  at  any  time  to 
make  written  relinquishment  of  all  rights 
under  any  lease  Issued  pursuant  to  this  title. 
The  Secretary  shall  accept  the  relinquish- 
ment by  the  lessee  of  any  lease  issued  under 
this  title  where  there  has  not  been  surface 
disturbance  on  the  lands  covered  by  the 
lease. 

UNmZATION 

Sec.  2016.  For  the  purpose  of  conserving 
the  natural  resources  of  any  oil  or  gas  pool. 


field,  or  like  area,  or  any  part  thereof  and  in 
order  to  avoid  the  unnecessary  duplication  of 
facilities,  to  protect  the  environment  of  the 
Coastal  Plain,  and  to  protect  correlative 
rights,  the  Secretary  shall  require  to  the 
greatest  extent  practicable,  that  lessees 
unite  with  each  other  in  collectively  adopt- 
ing and  operating  under  a  cooperative  or 
unit  plan  of  development  for  operation  of 
such  pool,  field,  or  like  area,  or  any  part 
thereof  including  the  construction  of  a  com- 
mon carrier  pipeline  to  transport  oil  and  gas 
to  the  exterior  boundary  of  the  Coastal 
Plain.  The  Secretary  Is  also  authorized  and 
directed  to  enter  into  such  agreements  as  are 
necessary  and  appropriate  for  the  protection 
of  the  United  States  against  drainage. 

OIL  AND  GAS  GEOLOGICAL  AND  GEOPHYSICAL 
INFORMATION 

Sec.  2017.  (a)(1)  Any  lessee  or  permittee 
conducting  any  exploration  for,  or  develop- 
ment or  production  of.  oil  or  gas  pursuant  to 
this  title  shall  provide  the  Secretary  access 
to  all  geological  and  geophysical  data  and 
Information  (including  processed,  analyzed, 
and  interpreted  information)  obtained  from 
such  activity  and  shall  provide  copies  of  such 
data  and  Information  as  the  Secretary  may 
request.  Such  data  and  information  shall  be 
provided  in  accordance  with  regulations 
which  the  Secretary  shall  prescribe. 

(2)  If  interpreted  information  provided  pur- 
suant to  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  is 
provided  in  good  faith  by  the  lessee  or  per- 
mittee, such  lessee  or  permittee  shall  not  be 
responsible  for  any  consequence  of  the  use  or 
of  reliance  upon  such  interpreted  informa- 
tion. 

(3J  Whenever  any  geological  or  geophysical 
data  or  information  is  provided  to  the  Sec- 
retary, pursuant  to  paragraph  (1)  of  this  sub- 
section— 

(A)  by  a  lessee  or  permittee.  In  the  form 
and  manner  of  processing  which  is  utilized 
by  such  lessee  or  permittee  in  the  normal 
conduct  of  business,  the  Secretary  shall  pay 
the  reasonable  cost  of  reproducing  such  data 
and  information; 

(B)  by  a  lessee  or  permittee,  in  such  other 
form  and  manner  of  processing  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  request,  the  Secretary  shall  pay 
the  reasonable  cost  of  processing  and  repro- 
ducing such  data  and  Information. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  maintain  the  con- 
fidentiality of  all  geological  and  geophysical 
information  obtained  pursuant  to  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  until  such  time  as  the  Sec- 
retary determines  that  making  such  data 
available  to  the  public  would  not  be  likely  to 
damage  the  competitive  position  of  the  les- 
see or  permittee. 

remedies  and  penalties 

Sec.  2018.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  section 
2019  of  this  title,  the  district  courts  of  the 
United  States  shall  have  jurisdiction  of  cases 
and  controversies  arising  out  of,  or  in  con- 
nection with,  any  lease  Issued  under  this 
title.  Proceedings  may  be  instituted  in  the 
judicial  district  in  which  any  defendant  re-  . 
sides  or  has  his  principal  place  of  business, 
or  in  the  judicial  district  In  which  the  Coast- 
al Plain  is  located. 

(b)  At  the  request  of  the  Secretary,  the  At- 
torney General  may  institute  a  civil  action 
in  the  district  court  of  the  United  States  for 
the  district  in  which  any  defendant  resides 
or  has  his  principal  place  of  business,  or  in 
the  judicial  district  in  which  the  Coastal 
Plain  is  located,  for  a  permanent  or  tem- 
porary injunction,  or,  in  addition  to  the  Sec- 
retary's authority  under  subsection  (c),  to 
assess  and  recover  a  civil  penalty  of  not 
more  than  S20,000  per  day  for  each  violation. 


or  for  any  other  appropriate  remedy  to  en- 
force any  provision  of  this  title,  any  regula- 
tion or  order  issued  under  this  title,  or  any 
term  of  a  lease  issued  pursuant  to  this  title. 

(c)(1)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (2). 
if  any  person  fails  to  comply  with  any  provi- 
sion of  this  title,  or  any  term  of  a  lease  is- 
sued pursuant  to  this  title  or  any  regulation 
or  order  issued  under  this  title,  after  notice 
of  such  failure  and  expiration  of  any  reason- 
able period  allowed  for  corrective  action, 
such  person  shall  be  liable  for  a  civil  penalty 
of  not  more  than  $20,000  for  each  day  of  the 
continuance  of  such  failure.  The  Secretary 
may  assess,  collect  and  compromise  any  such 
penalty.  No  penalty  shall  be  assessed  until 
the  person  charged  with  a  violation  has  been 
given  an  opportunity  for  a  hearing.  The  Sec- 
retary shall,  by  regulation  at  least  every 
three  years,  adjust  the  penalty  specified  in 
this  paragraph  to  reflect  any  increase  In  the 
Consumer  Price  Index  (all  items.  United 
States  average)  as  prepared  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor. 

(2)  If  a  failure  described  in  paragraph  (1) 
constitutes  or  constituted  a  threat  of  an  ir- 
reparable or  immediate  significant  adverse 
effect  on  fish  and  wildlife  or  their  habitat, 
property,  any  mineral  deposit,  or  the  ma- 
rine, coastal  plain,  or  human  environment,  a 
civil  penalty  may  be  assessed  without  regard 
to  the  requirement  of  expiration  of  a  period 
allowed  for  corrective  action. 

(d)  Any  person  who  knowingly— 

(1)  violates  any  provision  of  this  title,  any 
term  of  a  lease  issued  pursuant  to  this  title, 
or  any  regulation  or  order  issued  under  this 
title  designed  to  protect  health,  safety,  or 
the  environment  or  conserve  natural  re- 
sources; 

(2)  makes  any  false  material  statement, 
representation,  or  certification  in,  or  omits 
material  information  from,  or  knowingly  al- 
ters, conceals,  or  fails  to  file  or  maintain 
any  application,  record,  report  or  other  doc- 
ument filed  or  required  to  be  maintained 
under  this  title; 

(3)  falsifies,  tampers  with,  or  renders  inac- 
curate any  monitoring  device  or  method  of 
record  required  to  be  maintained  under  this 
title;  or 

(4)  reveals  any  data  or  information  re- 
quired to  be  kept  confidential  by  section  2017 
of  this  title, 

shall,  upon  conviction,  be  punished  by  a  fine 
pursuant  to  title  18  of  the  United  States 
Code,  or  by  imprisonment  for  not  more  than 
ten  years,  or  both.  Each  day  that  a  violation 
under  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  con- 
tinues, or  each  day  that  any  monitoring  de- 
vice or  data  recorder  remains  inoperative  or 
inaccurate  because  of  any  activity  described 
in  paragraph  (3)  of  this  subsection,  shall  con- 
stitute a  separate  violation  for  purposes  of 
imposition  of  a  fine  under  this  subsection. 

(e)  Whenever  a  corporation  or  other  entity 
is  subject  to  prosecution  under  subsection  (d) 
of  this  section,  any  officer  or  agent  of  such 
corporation  or  entity  who  knowingly  author- 
ized, ordered,  or  carried  out  the  proscribed 
activity  shall  be  subject  to  the  same  fines  or 
imprisonment,  or  both  as  provided  for  under 
subsection  (d)  of  this  section. 

(f)  The  remedies  and  penalties  prescribed 
in  this  title  shall  be  concurrent  and  cumu- 
lative and  the  exercise  of  one  shall  not  pre- 
clude the  exercise  of  the  others.  Further,  the 
remedies  and  penalties  prescribed  in  this 
title  shall  be  in  addition  to  any  other  rem- 
edies and  penalties  afforded  by  any  other  law 
or  regulation. 

(g)  In  the  case  of  any  discharge  of  oil,  haz- 
ardous or  toxic  substances,  or  any  other  pol- 
lutant that  adversely  affects  the  environ- 


ment in  the  area  of  the  Coastal  Plain  or  ad- 
jacent waters  from  exploration,  develop- 
ment, or  production  of  oil  or  gas  or  related 
activities,  conducted  by,  or  on  behalf  of,  a 
responsible  party,  each  responsible  party 
shall  be  jointly,  severally  and  strictly  liable 
for  the  removal  costs  and  damages  specified 
In  this  subsection  that  arise  out  of  or  di- 
rectly result  from  such  pollution.  The  Sec- 
retary shall  make  a  determination  with  re- 
spect to  such  liability  for  all  remedies  and 
penalties  prescribed  in  this  title  after  notice 
to 'the  responsible  party  and  an  opportunity 
for  hearing.  It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  re- 
sponsible party  adequately  to  control  and  re-  ^ 
move  the  discharge  consistent  with  the  Na-' 
tional  Contingency  Plan.  Upon  failure,  in- 
ability or  delay  of  the  responsible  party  ade- 
quately to  control  and  remove  the  pollutant, 
the  Federal  on  scene  coordinator,  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  Secretary,  in  the  exercise  of 
his  discretion  and  in  cooperation  with  other 
Federal,  State,  or  local  agencies  or  in  co- 
operation with  the  responsible  party,  or 
both,  shall  have  the  right  to  accomplish  the 
control  and  removal  at  the  expense  of  the  re- 
sponsible party.  Funds  contained  in  the 
Coastal  Plain  Liability  and  Reclamation 
Fund,  provided  for  by  section  2031  of  this 
title,  may  be  used  to  accomplish  such  con- 
trol and  removal  until  such  time  as  suffi- 
cient funds  can  be  recovered  from  the  re- 
sponsible party.  The  removal  costs  and  dam- 
ages referred  to  in  this  subsection  are  the 
following — 

(1)  all  removal  costs  incurred  by  the  Unit- 
ed States; 

(2)  damages  for  injury  to,  destruction  of, 
loss  of,  or  loss  of  use  of.  natural  resources. 
Including  the  reasonable  costs  of  assessing 
the  damage,  which  shall  be  recoverable  by 
the  Secretary  for  damages  to  Federal  natu- 
ral resources  or  the  State  of  Alaska  for  dam- 
ages to  State  natural  resources; 

(3)  damages  for  injury  to.  or  economic  loss 
resulting  from  destruction  of,  real  or  per- 
sonal property,  which  shall  be  recoverable  by 
a  claimant  who  owns  or  leases  that  property; 

(4)  damages  for  loss  of  subsistence  use  of 
natural  resources,  which  shall  be  recoverable 
by  any  claimant  who  so  uses  natural  re- 
sources which  have  been  injured,  destroyed, 
or  lost,  without  regard  to  the  ownership  or 
management  of  the  resources; 

(5)  damages  equal  to  the  net  loss  of  taxes, 
royalties,  rents,  fees,  or  net  profit  shares  due 
to  the  injury,  destruction,  or  loss  of  real 
property,  personal  property,  or  natural  re- 
sources, which  shall  be  recoverable  by  the 
Secretary,  where  such  damages  are  associ- 
ated with  Federal  natural  resources,  or  the 
State  of  Alaska,  where  such  damages  are  as- 
sociated with  State  natural  resources; 

(6)  damages  equal  to  the  loss  of  profits  or 
impairment  of  earning  capacity  due  to  the 
injury,  destruction,  or  loss  of  real  property, 
personal  property,  or  natural  resources, 
which  shall  be  recoverable  by  any  claimant: 
and 

(7)  damages  for  net  costs  of  providing  in- 
creased or  additional  public  services  during 
or  after  the  removal  activities,  including 
protection  from  fire,  safety,  or  health  haz- 
ards, caused  by  the  discharge,  which  shall  be 
recoverable  by  the  Secretary,  the  State  of 
Alaska,  or  a  political  subdivision  of  that 
State. 

With  respect  to  any  removal  costs  and  dam- 
ages recoverable  under  this  title  from  the 
Fund  or  any  other  Federal  compensation  and 
liability  fund,  until  the  Fund  has  been  ex- 
hausted, no  claimant  may  bring  an  action 
for  removal  costs  of  damages  available  under 
such  other  funds. 
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An  action  for  damages  under  this 
be  barred  unless  the  action  is 
within  3  years  after- 
date on  which  the  loss  and  the  con- 
of  the  loss  with  the  discharge  in 
are  reasonably  discoverable  with 
of  due  care,  or 
the  case  of  natural  resource  damages 
s  ibsection  (g).  the  date  of  completion 
qatural  resources  damage  assessment, 
action  for  recovery  of  removal  costs 
to  in  subsection  (g)  must  be  com- 
within  3  years  after  completion  of 
reniival  action. 
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JUDICIAL  REVIEW 

Any  compliant  filed  seeking  judi- 
revlew  of  an  action  of  the  Secretary  in 
promuli  ating  any  regulation  under  this  title 
filed  only  in  the  United  States  Court 
Appe  lis  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
cc  Tipliant  shall  be  filed  within  ninety 
fr<pn  the  date  of  such  promulgation,  or 
date  if  such  compliant  is  based 
grounds  arising  after  such  nine- 
in  which  case  the  compliant  must 
within  ninety  days  after  the  com- 
knew  or  reasonably  should   have 
the  grounds  for  the  complaint.  Ex- 
provided  in  section  2021,  any  compli- 
judicial  review  of  any  other  ac- 
the  Secretary  under  this  title  may 
in  any  appropriate  district  court  of 
United  States,  and  such  compliant  must 
within  ninety  days  from  the  date  of 
action  being  challenged,  or  after  such 
such  complaint  is  based  solely  on 
arising  after  such  ninetieth  day,  in 
the  complaint  must  be  filed  with- 
ninely  days  after  the  complainant  knew 
rea4>nably   should   have   known   of  the 
for  the  complaint.  Action  of  the  Sec- 
ifith  respect  to  which  review  could 
obtained  under  this  section  shall 
i  abject  to  judicial  review  in  any  civil 
criminal  proceeding  for  enforcement. 

ANNUAL  REPORT  TO  CONGRESS 


2)20. 


On  March  1st  of  each  year  follow- 

date  of  enactment  of  this  title,  the 

y  shall  prepare  and  submit  to  the 

an  annual  report  on  the  leasing 

authorized  by  this  title. 

INTERESTS  OF  ARCTIC  SLOPE  REGIONAL 
CORP<  RATION  AND  KAKTOVIK  CORPORATION 

:)2i. 


(a)  The  prohibitions  and  limita- 
Ined  in  section  1003  of  the  Alaska 
Interest  Lands  Conservation  Act  of 
S.C.  3143)  insofar  as  they  have  ap- 
to  lands  or  interests  therein  owned 
J  rctic  slope  Regional  Corporation  and 
Inupiat  Corporation  within  the 
lational  Wildlife  Refuge,  but  outside 
Plain  are  repealed, 
prohibitions  and  limitations  con- 
section  1003  of  the  Alaska  National 
Lands  Conser\'ation  Act  of  1980  (16 
)  insofar  as  they  have  application 
or  interests  therein  owned  by  the 
lope  Regional  Corporation  and  the 
k   Inupiat   Corporation    within    the 
Plan  are  repealed  as  of  the  day  after 
lease  sale  is  held  pursuant  to  this 
respect  to  the  lands  and  interests 
described  in  this  subsection,  no  ex- 
drilling  activities  shall  be  author- 
the  day  after  such  lease  sale, 
substantive  provisions  of  the  final 
ons    issued    pursuant    to    this    title 
( stablish  environmental  stipulations, 
,nd  conditions  for  oil  and  gas  leasing 
loastal  Plan  shall  apply  to  the  explo- 
md   development   of  all   subsurface 
interests  owned  by  the  Arctic  Slope 
Regionil  Corporation  within  the  Arctic  Na- 


tional Wildlife  Refuge:  Provided,  That  prior 
to  issuance  of  such  regulations,  oil  and  gas 
exploration  and  development  activities  on 
the  land  and  interests  therein  described  in 
subsection  (a),  shall  be  governed  by  the  stip- 
ulations set  forth  in  appendix  2  of  the  Au- 
gust 9,  1983,  agreement  between  the  Arctic 
Slope  Regional  Corporation  and  the  United 
States. 

(d)  Any  claims  for  money  damages  brought 
by  Arctic  Slope  Regional  Corporation  or 
Kaktovik  Inupiat  Corporation  alleging  that 
the  provisions  of  this  title  constitute  a  tak- 
ing of  property  rights  under  the  fifth  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  may  be  brought  within  one  hundred 
and  twenty  days  of  its  enactment.  A  claim 
shall  be  barred  unless  a  compliant  is  filed 
within  the  time  specified.  Any  such  com- 
plaint shall  be  filed  in  the  United  States 
Claims  Court  in  accordance  with  28  U.S.C. 
1491.  Any  such  proceeding  shall  be  assigned 
for  hearing  at  the  earliest  possible  date, 
shall  take  precedence  over  all  other  matters 
pending  on  the  docket  of  the  district  court 
at  that  time,  and  shall  be  expedited  in  every 
way  by  such  court.  Any  review  of  an  inter- 
locutory or  final  judgment,  decree,  or  order 
of  such  district  court  may  be  had  only  upon 
direct  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  SUtes. 

Subtitle  D — Coastal  Plain  Environmental 
Protection 
NO  SIGNIFICANT  ADVERSE  EFFECT  STANDARD  TO 
GOVERN  AUTHORIZED  COASTAL  PLAIN  ACTIVI- 
TIES 

SEC.  2022.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  admin- 
ister this  title  through  regulations,  lease 
terms,  conditions,  restrictions,  prohibitions, 
stipulations,  and  other  provisions  designed 
to  ensure  that  the  oil  and  gas  exploration, 
development,  and  production  activities  on 
the  Coastal  Plain  will  be  conducted  in  a 
manner  that  avoids  significant  adverse  effect 
on  fish  and  wildlife,  their  habitat,  and  the 
environment.  Activities  conducted  under 
this  title  shall  not  be  subject  to  findings  or 
determinations  of  compatibility  by  the  Sec- 
retary under  the  National  Wildlife  Refuge 
System  Administration  Act. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  also  require,  with 
respect  to  any  proposed  drilling  and  related 
activities,  that — 

(1)  a  site-specific  assessment  be  made  of 
the  probable  effects,  if  any,  that  the  drilling 
or  related  activities  will  have  on  fish  and 
wildlife,  their  habitat,  and  the  environment; 

(2)  a  plan  be  implemented  to  mitigate  any 
adverse  effect  assessed  under  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subsection:  and 

(3)  the  development  of  the  mitigation  plan 
shall  occur  after  consultation  with  the  agen- 
cy or  agencies  having  jurisdiction  over  mat- 
ters mitigated  by  the  plan. 

REGULATIONS  TO  PROTECT  THE  COASTAL 
PLAIN'S  FISH  AND  WILDLIFE  RESOURCES,  SUB- 
SISTE.NCE  USERS  AND  THE  ENVIRONMENT 

Sec.  2023.  (a)  Prior  to  implementing  the 
leasing  program  authorized  by  subtitle  C  of 
this  title,  the  Secretary  shall  prepare  and 
promulgate  regulations,  lease  terms,  condi- 
tions, restrictions,  prohibitions,  stipula- 
tions, and  other  measures  designed  to  ensure 
that  the  activities  undertaken  in  the  Coastal 
Plain  authorized  by  this  title  are  conducted 
in  a  manner  consistent  with  the  purposes 
and  environmental  requirements  of  this 
title. 

(b)  The  proposed  regulations,  lease  terms, 
conditions,  restrictions,  prohibitions,  and 
stipulations  for  the  leasing  program  author- 
ized by  subtitle  C  of  this  title  shall  require 
compliance  with  all  applicable  provisions  of 


Federal  and  State  environmental  law  and 
shall  also  requi  re- 
el) as  the  Secretary  deems  appropriate,  the 
safety  and  environmental  mitigation  meas- 
ures set  forth  in  items  one  through  twenty- 
nine  (1  through  29)  at  pages  167  through  169 
of  the  "Final  Legislative  Environmental  Im- 
pact Statement"  (April  1987)  on  the  Coastal 
Plain: 

(2)  seasonal  limitations  on  exploration,  de- 
velopment and  related  activities,  where  nec- 
essary, to  avoid  significant  adverse  effects 
during  periods  of  concentrated  fish  and  wild- 
life breeding,  denning,  nesting,  spawning  and 
migration; 

(3)  that  exploration  activities,  except  for 
surface  geological  and  geophysical  studies, 
be  limited  to  the  period  between  approxi- 
mately November  1  and  May  1  and  that  ex- 
ploration activities  will  be  supported  by  ice 
roads,  winter  trails  with  adequate  snow 
cover,  ice  pads,  ice  airstrips,  air  transport 
methods,  or  any  other  method  that  would  be 
at  least  as  protective  of  the  environment  as 
the  aforementioned:  Provided.  That  such  ex- 
ploration activities  may  be  permitted  at 
other  times  if  the  Secretary  determines, 
after  affording  an  opportunity  for  public 
comment  and  review,  that  special  cir- 
cumstances exist  necessitating  that  explo- 
ration activities  be  conducted  at  other  times 
of  the  year  and  the  Secretary  finds  that  such 
exploration  will  have  no  significant  adverse 
effect  on  the  fish  and  wildlife,  their  habitat, 
and  the  environment  of  the  Coastal  Plain; 

(4)  design  safety  and  construction  perform- 
ance standards  for  all  pipelines  and  any  ac- 
cess and  service  roads  that— 

(A)  minimize  adverse  effects  upon  the  pas- 
sage of  migratory  species  such  as  caribou  to 
the  maximum  extent  practicable:  and 

(B)  minimize  adverse  effects  upon  the  flow 
of  surface  water  by  requiring  the  use  of  cul- 
verts, bridges  and  other  structural  devices; 

(5)  prohibitions  or  restrictions  on  public 
access  and  use  on  all  airfields,  pipeline  ac- 
cess, and  service  roads; 

(6)  stringent  reclamation  and  rehabilita- 
tion requirements,  consistent  with  the 
standards  set  forth  in  this  title,  requiring 
the  removal  from  the  Coastal  Plain  of  all  oil 
and  gas  development  and  production  facili- 
ties, structures  and  equipment  upon  comple- 
tion of  oil  and  gas  production  operations: 
Provided.  That  the  Secretary  may  exempt 
from  the  requirements  of  this  paragraph 
those  facilities,  structures  or  equipment 
which  the  Secretary  determines  would  assist 
in  the  management  of  the  Arctic  National 
Wildlife  Refuge  and  which  are  donated  to  the 
United  States  for  that  purpose; 

(7)  appropriate  prohibitions  or  restrictions 
on  access  by  all  modes  of  transportation; 

(8)  appropriate  prohibitions  or  restrictions 
on  sand  and  gravel  extraction; 

(9)  consolidation  of  facility  siting; 

(10)  appropriate  prohibitions  or  restric- 
tions on  use  of  explosives; 

(11)  avoidance,  to  the  extent  practicable,  of 
springs,  streams  and  river  systems;  the  pro- 
tection of  natural  surface  drainage  patterns, 
wetlands,  and  riparian  habitats:  and  the  reg- 
ulation of  methods  or  techniques  for  devel- 
oping or  transporting  adequate  supplies  of 
water  for  exploratory  drilling: 

(12)  avoidance  or  reduction  of  air  traffic-re- 
lated disturbance  to  fish  and  wildlife; 

(13)  treatment  and  disposal  of  hazardous 
and  toxic  wastes,  solid  wastes,  reserve  pit 
Huids.  drilling  mud  and  cuttings,  and  domes- 
tic wastewater,  in  accordance  with  applica- 
ble Federal  and  State  environmental  law; 

(14)  fuel  storage  and  oil  spill  contingency 
planning; 


(15)  research,  monitoring  and  reporting  re- 
quirements; 

(16)  field  crew  environmental  briefings; 

(17)  minimization  of  adverse  effect  on  sub- 
sistence hunting,  fishing,  and  trapping  by 
subsistence  users; 

(18)  compliance  with  applicable  air  and 
water  quality  standards; 

(19)  appropriate  seasonal  and  safety  zone 
designations  around  well  sites  within  which 
subsistence  hunting  and  trapping  would  be 
limited; 

(20)  reasonable  stipulations  for  protection 
of  cultural  and  archaeological  resources;  and 

(21)  all  other  protective  environmental 
stipulations,  restrictions,  terms,  and  condi- 
tions deemed  necessary  by  the  Secretary. 

(c)  In  preparing  and  promulgating  regula- 
tions, lease  terms,  conditions,  restrictions, 
prohibitions,  and  stipulations  under  this  sec- 
tion, the  Secretary  shall  consider— 

(1)  the  environmental  protection  standards 
which  governed  the  initial  Coastal  Plain  ex- 
ploration program  (50  Code  of  Federal  Regu- 
lations 37.31-33); 

(2)  the  land  use  stipulations  for  explor- 
atory drilling  on  the  KIC-ASRC  private 
lands  which  are  set  forth  in  appendix  2  of  the 
August  9,  1983,  agreement  between  Arctic 
Slope  Regional  Corporation  and  the  United 
States;  and 

(3)  the  operational  stipulations  for  Koniag 
ANWR  Interest  lands  contained  in  the  draft 
agreement  between  Koniag,  Incorporated  and 
the  United  States  of  America  on  file  with  the 
Secretary  on  January  19,  1989. 

SADLEROCHrr  SPRING  SPECIAL  AREA 

Sec.  2024.  (a)(1)  The  Sadlerochit  Spring 
Special  Area,  comprising  approximately  four 
thousand  acres  as  depicted  on  the  map  ref- 
erenced in  section  2003  of  this  title,  is  hereby 
designated  to  be  a  special  area.  Such  special 
area  shall  be  managed  so  as  to  protect  and 
preserve  the  area's  unique  and  diverse  char- 
acter including  its  fish,  wildlife,  and  subsist- 
ence resource  values. 

(2)  Pursuant  to  subsection  (d)  of  section 
2007  of  this  title,  the  Secretary  may  exclude 
the  Sadlerochit  Spring  Special  Area  from 
leasing. 

(3)  In  the  event  that  the  Secretary  leases 
the  Sadlerochit  Spring  Special  Area,  or  any 
part  thereof,  for  purposes  of  oil  and  gas  ex- 
ploration, development,  production,  and  re- 
lated activities,  there  shall  be  no  surface  oc- 
cupancy of  the  lands  comprising  the  Special 
Area. 

(b)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  des- 
ignate other  areas  of  the  Coastal  Plain  as 
Special  Areas  if  the  Secretary  determines 
that  they  are  of  unique  character  and  inter- 
est so  as  to  require  such  special  protection. 
The  Secretary  shall  notify  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources  of  the  United 
States  Senate  and  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  of  the  United  States 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  Secretary's 
intent  to  designate  such  areas  ninety  days  in 
advance  of  making  such  designations.  Any 
such  areas  designated  as  special  areas  shall 
be  managed  in  accordance  with  the  stand- 
ards set  forth  in  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

FACILITY  CONSOLIDATED  PLANNING 

Sec.  2025.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall,  after 
providing  for  public  notice  and  comment, 
prepare  and  update  periodically  a  plan  to 
govern,  guide,  and  direct  the  siting  and  con- 
struction of  facilities  for  the  exploration,  de- 
velopment, production,  and  transportation  of 
Coastal  Plain  oil  and  gas  resources.  This 
plan  shall  have  the  following  objectives — 

(1)  avoiding  unnecessary  duplication  of  fa- 
cilities and  activities; 


(2)  encouraging  consolidation  of  common 
facilities  and  activities; 

(3)  locating  or  confining  facilities  and  ac- 
tivities to  areas  which  will  minimize  impact 
on  fish  and  wildlife,  their  habitat,  and  the 
environment; 

(4)  utilizing  existing  facilities  wherever 
practicable;  and 

(5)  enhancing  compatibility  between  wild- 
life values  and  development  activities. 

(b)  The  plan  prepared  under  this  section 
shall  supplement  any  comprehensive  con- 
servation plan  prepared  pursuant  to  the  re- 
quirements of  section  304(g)  of  the  Alaska 
National  Interest  Lands  Conservation  Act  of 
1980  (94  Stat.  2394). 

RIGHTS-OF-WAY  ACROSS  THE  COASTAL  PLAIN 

Sec.  2026.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
grant  under  section  28  of  the  Mineral  Leas- 
ing Act  (30  U.S.C.  185)  rights-of-way  and 
easements  across  the  Coastal  Plain  for  the 
transportation  of  oil  and  gas  under  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  may  be  necessary  so 
as  not  to  result  in  a  significant  adverse  ef- 
fect on  the  fish  and  wildlife,  their  habitat, 
and  the  environment  of  the  Coastal  Plain. 
Such  terms  and  conditions  shall  include  re- 
quirements that  facilities  be  sited  or  modi- 
fied so  as  to  avoid  unnecessary  duplication  of 
roads  and  pii>elines.  The  regulations  issued 
pursuant  to  this  title  shall  include  provi- 
sions regarding  the  granting  of  rights-of-way 
across  the  Coastal  Plain.  The  provisions  of 
title  XI  of  the  Alaska  National  Interest 
Lands  Conservation  Act  of  1980  (16  U.S.C. 
3161  et  seq.)  and  the  provisions  of  the  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Refuge  System  Administra- 
tion Act  relating  to  rights-of-way  and  ease- 
ments shall  not  apply  to  rights-of-way  and 
easements  across  the  Coastal  Plain. 

environmental  STUDIES 

Sec.  2027.  In  addition  to  any  other  environ- 
mental studies  required  by  law.  subsequent 
to  exploring  or  developing  any  area  or  region 
of  the  Coastal  Plain,  the  Secretary  shall  con- 
duct such  additional  studies  to  establish  en- 
vironmental Information  as  the  Secretary 
deems  necessary,  and  shall  monitor  the 
human,  marine,  and  coastal  environments  of 
such  area  or  regrion  in  a  manner  desigmed  to 
provide  information  which  can  be  used  for 
comparison  with  any  previously-collected 
data  for  the  purpose  of  identifying  any  ef- 
fects on  the  fish  or  wildlife  and  their  habitat 
and  any  significant  changes  in  the  quality 
and  productivity  of  such  environments,  for 
establishing  trends  in  the  areas  studied  and 
monitored,  and  for  designing  experiments  to 
identify  the  causes  of  such  effects  or 
changes. 

enforcement  of  SAFETY  AND  ENVIRONMENTAL 

regulations 
Sec.  2028.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  diligently 
enforce  all  regulations,  lease  terms,  condi- 
tions, restrictions,  prohibitions,  and  stipula- 
tions promulgated  pursuant  to  this  title. 

(b)  It  shall  be  the  responsibility  of  any 
holder  of  a  lease  under  this  title  to— 

(1)  maintain  all  operations  within  such 
lease  area  in  compliance  with  regulations  in- 
tended to  protect  persons  and  property  on, 
and  fish  and  wildlife,  their  habitat,  and  the 
environment  of.  the  Coastal  Plain:  and 

(2)  allow  prompt  access  at  the  site  of  any 
operations  subject  to  regulation  under  this 
title  to  any  appropriate  Federal  or  State  in- 
spector, and  to  provide  such  documents  and 
records  which  are  pertinent  to  occupational 
or  public  health,  safety,  or  environmental 
protection,  as  may  be  requested. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  promulgate  regula- 
tions to  provide  for— 

(1)  scheduled  onsite  inspection  by  the  Sec- 
retary, at  least  twice  a  year,  of  each  facility 


on  the  Coastal  Plain  which  is  subject  to  any 
environmental  or  safety  regulation  promul- 
gated pursuant  to  this  title  or  such  provi- 
sions contained  in  any  lease  issued  pursuant 
to  this  title  to  assure  compliance  with  such 
environmental  or  safety  regulations;  and 

(2)  periodic  onsite  inspection  by  the  Sec- 
retary at  least  once  a  year  without  advance 
notice  to  the  operator  of  such  facility  to  as- 
sure compliance  with  all  environmental  or 
safety  regulations. 

Subtitle  E — Land  Reclamation  and 

Reclamation  Liability  Fund 

LAND  RECLAMATION 

Sec.  2029.  The  holder  of  a  lease  or  leases  on 
lands  within  the  Coastal  Plain  shall  be  fully 
responsible  and  liable  for  the  reclamation  of 
lands  within  the  Coastal  Plain  and  any  other 
Federal  lands  adversely  affected  in  connec- 
tion with  e.iploration,  development,  or  trans- 
portation activities  on  a  lease  within  the 
Coastal  Plain.  The  holder  of  a  lease  shall 
also  be  responsible  for  conducting  any  land 
reclamation  required  as  a  result  of  activities 
conducted  on  the  lease  by  any  of  the  lease 
holder's  subcontractors  or  agents.  The  hold- 
er of  a  lease  may  not  delegate  or  convey,  by 
contract  or  otherwise,  this  responsibility 
and  liability  to  another  party  without  the 
express  written  approval  of  the  Secretary. 

STANDARD  TO  GOVERN  LAND  RECLAMATION 

SEC.  2030.  The  standard  to  govern  the  rec- 
lamation of  lands  required  to  be  reclaimed 
under  this  title,  following  their  temporary 
disturbance  or  upon  the  conclusion  of  their 
use  or  prolonged  commercial  production  of 
oil  and  gas  and  related  activities,  shall  be 
reclamation  and  restoration  to  a  condition 
capable  of  supporting  the  uses  which  the 
lands  were  capable  of  supporting  prior  to  any 
exploration,  development,  or  production  ac- 
tivities, or  upon  application  by  the  lessee,  to 
a  higher  or  better  use  as  approved  by  the 
Secretary;  except  that  in  the  case  of  roads, 
drill  pads,  and  other  gravel-foundation  struc- 
tures, reclamation  and  restoration  shall  be 
to  a  condition  as  closely  approximating  the 
original  condition  of  such  lands  as  is  fea- 
sible. Reclamation  of  lands  shall  be  con- 
ducted in  a  manner  that  will  not  itself  im- 
pair or  cause  significant  adverse  effects  on 
fish  or  wildlife,  their  habitat,  or  the  environ- 
ment. 

COASTAL  PLAIN  LIABILITY  AND  RECLAMATION 
FUND 

Sec.  2031.  (a)  Within  six  months  of  a  com- 
mercial discovery  within  the  Coastal  Plain, 
the  Secretary  shall  establish  the  Coastal 
Plain  Liability  and  Reclamation  Fund  (the 
"Reclamation  Fund"). 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  collect  from  the  op- 
erator a  fee  of  5  cents  per  barrel  on  commer- 
cially produced  crude  oil  from  the  Coastal 
Plain  at  the  time  and  point  where  such  crude 
oil  first  leaves  the  Coastal  Plain.  The  collec- 
tion of  the  fee  shall  cease  when  $50,000,000 
has  been  accumulated  in  the  Reclamation 
Fund,  and  it  shall  be  resumed  at  any  time 
that  the  accumulation  of  revenue  in  the  Rec- 
lamation Fund  falls  below  S45,000.000. 

(c)  All  revenues  collected  under  subsection 
(b)  shall  be  paid  into  the  Reclamation  Fund. 
The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  pay.  to  the 
extent  provided  in  annual  appropriation 
Acts,  reasonable  costs  of  administration  of 
the  Reclamation  Fund  from  the  revenues  in 
the  Reclamation  Fund.  All  sums  not  needed 
for  administration  of  the  Reclamation  Fund 
or  making  authorized  payments  out  of  the 
Reclamation  Fund  shall  be  invested  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  at  the  request  of 
the  Secretary,  in  public  debt  securities  with 
maturities  suitable  to  the  needs  of  the  Rec- 
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lamatfon  Fund,  as  determined  by  the  Sec- 
and  bearing-  interest  at  rates  deter- 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  tak- 
consideration  current  market  yields 
outstanding   marketable   obligations   of 
uiited  States  of  comparable  maturity. 
from  such  securities  shall  be  added 
principal  of  the  Reclamation  Fund, 
revenues  in  the  Reclamation  Fund 
available,  to  the  extent  provided  in 
appropriations  Acts  and  with  the  ap- 
of  the  Secretary,  for  the  following 
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i  ny  area  of  the  Arctic  National  Wild- 

R  ifuge  or  other  North   Slope   Federal 

.ffected  by  past  or  future  oil  and  gas 

development,  or  production;  and 

Ilorth  Slope  non-Federal  lands  affected 

futjire  exploration,  development,  or  pro- 

on  the  Coastal  Plain  which  are  not 

and  restored  in  accordance  with 

e  Federal  law  and  with  applicable 

iw  not  in  conflict  with  Federal  law; 

to  $2,000,000  annually  to  the  See- 
to  monitor  and  conduct  research  on 
wildlife  species  which  utilize  the 
water   resources   of   the   Coastal 
tnd 

reclaim  at  the  conclusion  of  the  pe- 

exploration,  development  and  produc- 

respect  to  any  lease,  any  area  of 

C(Jastal  Plain  and  related  lands  which 

been  properly  reclaimed  by  the  op- 

3r  lease  holder. 

United  States  shall  have  legal  re- 

a^ainst  any  party  or  entity  who  is  re- 

for  the  reclamation  of  any  area 

the   Coastal   Plain,    to   recover  any 

zpended  under  paragraphs  (1).  (2).  (3). 

(6)  of  this  subsection  due  to  a  failure 

thek^sponsible  party  to  reclaim  sueh  area 

reqi  ired  by  this  title:  Provided.  That  such 

it   recovery    shall    not    be    available 

any  Alaska  Natives  conducting  tra- 

subsistence  use  activities.  Any  funds 

rec4vered  shall  be  deposited  in  the  Rec- 

Fund. 

moneys  remaining  in  the  Reclama- 
F|ind  fifty  years  after  the  period  of  ac- 
and  gas  exploration,  development, 
on,  and  reclamation  has  been  con- 
in  the  Coastal  Plain  shall  be  paid  into 
mi  icellaneous  receipts  of  the  Treasury  of 
Un  ited  States. 

Subtle  F— Diaposition  of  Oil  and  Gas 

Revenues 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  REVENUES 

Sec.  2032.  (a)  Beginning  the  first  month  of 
fiscal  rear  1993  and  continuing  each  follow- 
ing mi  nth,  the  Secretary  shall  deduct  from 
all  m<  ney  received  that  month  from  com- 
petitiM  s  bids,  sales,  bonuses,  royalties,  rents, 
fees  (o  ;her  than  fees  collected  under  section 
2010(d)  2)(A)  and  section  2031(b)  of  this  part, 
interei  t  charges,  or  other  income  (other  than 
Federa  I  income  tax)  derived  from  leasing  oil 
and  g!  B  resources  within  the  Coastal  Plain 
an  ami  lunt  equal  to  the  percentage  of  the  un- 
reimbi  rsed  costs  incurred  by  the  Depart- 
ment 4f  the  Interior  in  carrying  out  the  oil 


and  gas  program  authorized  by  this  part  that 
the  Secretary  determines  appropriate.  The 
Secretary  shall  deposit  the  amount  deducted 
into  the  miscellaneous  receipts  account  in 
the  Treasury. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  law.  after 
deducting  the  amount  under  subsection  (a), 
the  Secretary  shall  deposit  50  percent  of  the 
remaining  money  into  a  special  fund  in  the 
Treasury,  to  be  immediately  available  with- 
out fiscal  year  limitation,  for  payment  to 
the  State  of  Alaska  and  50  percent  into  the 
miscellaneous  receipts  account  in  the  Treas- 
ury. 

JUDICIAL  REVIEW 

Sec.  2033.  (a)  Notwithstanding  section  2019 
of  this  title,  any  legral  action,  including  ac- 
tion for  declaratory  judgment,  to  challenge 
section  2032  of  this  title,  shall  be  assigned  for 
hearing  and  completed  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible date;  shall,  to  the  greatest  extent  prac- 
ticable, take  precedence  over  all  other  mat- 
ters pending  on  the  docket  of  the  court  at 
that  time;  and  shall  be  expedited  in  every 
way  by  such  court.  Any  such  action  shall  be 
brought  in  an  appropriate  United  States  dis- 
trict court  within  ninety  days  of  enactment 
of  this  title.  Such  action  shall  be  barred  un- 
less a  complaint  is  filed  within  the  time 
specified.  Any  review  of  an  interlocutory  or 
final  judgment,  decree,  or  order  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  district  court  in  such  action  may 
be  had  only  upon  direct  appeal  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States. 

(b)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  grant  causes  of  action  to  any  per- 
son or  to  waive  any  defenses  which  may  be 
available  to  the  United  States. 

(c)  If  any  action  is  brought  in  accordance 
with  subsection  (a),  no  lease  sale  shall  occur 
under  section  2007  of  this  title  until  a  final 
nonappealable  decision  has  been  issued  in 
any  such  action. 

TITLE  XXI— COASTAL  COMMUNITIES 
IMPACT  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1992 

SHORT  TITLE 

Sec.  2101.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Coastal  Communities  Impact  Assistance 
Act  of  1992". 

FINDINGS  AND  PURPOSES 

Sec.  2102.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  The  Outer  Continental  Shelf  (DCS)  con- 
tains significant  quantities  of  natural  gas 
and  oil  resources  that  should  be  developed  to 
meet  national  energy  and  economic  needs  in 
an  environmentally  sound  manner. 

(2)  It  is  in  the  interest  of  the  Nation  for 
both  economic  and  national  security  reasons 
to  provide  for  the  orderly  and  expeditious  de- 
velopment of  OCS  natural  gas  and  oil  re- 
sources. 

(3)  The  benefits  from  development  of  natu- 
ral gas  and  oil  resources  on  the  OCS  mostly 
accrue  to  the  nation  as  a  whole,  while  the 
actuU  and  potential  impacts — on  infrastruc- 
ture, services,  competing  uses  and  natural 
resources— are  often  localized. 

(4)  Current  programs,  such  as  the  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Fund  and  the  Historic 
Preservation  Fund,  do  not  provide  a  direct 
flow  of  OCS  receipts  to  the  coastal  commu- 
nities that  are  affected  by  OCS  development. 

(b)  Therefore,  the  Congress  declares  that  it 
is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to  provide  coastal 
States  and  eligible  counties  with  impact  as- 
sistance from  revenues  derived  from  proxi- 
mate OCS  natural  gas  and  oil  production  ac- 
tivities. 

Subtitle  A — Coastal  Commuiiities  Impact 
Assistance 

Sec.  2111.  Definitions.— For  purposes  of 
this  title,  the  term— 


(a)  "coastline"  has  the  same  meaning  that 
it  has  in  the  Submerged  Lands  Act  (43  U.S.C. 
1301  etseq.); 

(b)  "county"  means  a  unit  of  general  gov- 
ernment constituting  the  local  Jurisdiction 
immediately  below  the  level  of  State  govern- 
ment. This  term  includes,  but  is  not  limited 
to  counties,  parishes,  villages  and  tribal  gov- 
ernments which  function  in  lieu  of  and  are 
not  within  a  county,  and  in  Alaska,  borough 
governments.  If  State  law  recognizes  an  en- 
tity of  general  government  that  functions  in 
lieu  of  and  is  not  within  the  county,  the  Sec- 
retary may  recognize  such  other  entities  of 
general  government  as  counties; 

(c)  "coastal  State"  means  any  State  of  the 
United  States  bordering  on  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  the  Pacific  Ocean,  the  Arctic  Ocean, 
the  Bering  Sea  or  the  Gulf  of  Mexico; 

(d)  "distance"  means  minimum  great  cir- 
cle distance,  measured  in  statute  miles: 

(e)  "leased  tract"  means  a  tract,  leased 
under  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act 
for  the  purposes  of  drilling  for,  developing 
and  producing  oil  and  natural  gas  resources 
(43  U.S.C.  1337).  which  is  a  unit  consisting  of 
either  a  block,  a  portion  of  a  block,  a  com- 
bination of  blocks  and/or  portions  of  blocks, 
as  specified  in  the  lease,  and  as  depicted  on 
an  OCS  Official  Protraction  Diagram; 

(f)  "new  revenues"  means  monies  received 
by  the  United  States  as  royalties  (including 
payments  for  royalty  taken  in  kind  and  sold 
pursuant  to  43  U.S.C.  1353),  net  profit  share 
payments,  and  related  late-payment  interest 
from  natural  gas  and  oil  leases  issued  pursu- 
ant to  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands 
Act,  but  only  from  leased  tracts  from  which 
such  revenues  are  first  received  by  the  Unit- 
ed States  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
title. 

(g)  "Outer  Continental  Shelf  means  all 
submerged  lands  lying  seaward  and  outside 
of  the  area  of  "lands  beneath  navigable  wa- 
ters' as  defined  in  section  2(a)  of  the  Sub- 
merged Lands  Act  (43  U.S.C.  1301(a)),  and  of 
which  the  subsoil  and  sea  bed  are  subject  to 
the  jurisdiction  and  control  of  the  United 
States;  and 

(h)  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  or  his  designee. 
impact  assistance  formula  and  payments 

Sec.  2112.  (a)  There  is  established  a  fund  in 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  which 
shall  be  known  as  the  "Coastal  Communities 
Impact  Assistance  Fund"  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  in  this  section  as  "the  fund"). 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  in- 
vest excess  monies  in  the  fund,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  in 
public  debt  securities  and  maturities  suit- 
able to  the  needs  of  the  fund,  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  bearing 
interest  at  rates  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  taking  into  consider- 
ation current  market  yields  on  outstanding 
marketable  obligations  of  the  United  States 
of  comparable  maturity. 

(c)  Notwithstanding  section  9  of  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act  (43  U.S.C.  1338), 
amounts  in  the  fund,  together  with  interest 
earned  from  investment  thereof,  shall  be 
paid  at  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  as  fol- 
lows: 

(1)  The  fund  shall  consist  of  amounts  de- 
posited in  the  fund  from  new  revenues  re- 
ceived beginning  with  October  1,  1992,  rep- 
resenting the  amounts  determined  to  be  at- 
tributable to  eligible  coastal  States  and  eli- 
gible counties  pursuant  to  the  formula  con- 
tained in  this  section. 

(2)  The  Secretary  shall  determine  the  new 
revenues  from  any  leased  tract  or  portion  of 
a  leased  tract  lying  seaward  of  the  zone  de- 


fined and  governed  by  section  8(g)  of  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act,  (43 
U.S.C.  1337(g)),  the  geographic  center  of 
which  lies  within  a  distance  of  200  miles  from 
any  part  of  the  coast  line  of  any  coastal 
State  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  an  "eligible 
coastal  State"). 

(3)  The  Secretary  shall  determine  the  allo- 
cable share  of  new  revenues  determined 
under  paragraph  (2)  by  multiplying  such  rev- 
enues by  12.5  percent. 

(4)  The  Secretary  shall  determine  the  por- 
tion of  the  allocable  share  of  new  revenues 
attributable  to  each  eligible  coastal  State 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "eligible 
coastal  State's  attributable  share")  based  on 
a  fraction  which  is  inversely  promotional  to 
the  distance  between  the  nearest  point  on 
the  coast  line  of  the  eligible  coastal  State 
and  the  geogrraphic  center  of  the  leased  tract 
or  portion  of  the  leased  tract  (to  the  nearest 
whole  mile).  Further,  the  ratio  of  an  eligible 
State's  attributable  share  to  any  other  eligi- 
ble State's  attributable  share  shall  be  equal 
to  the  inverse  of  the  ratio  of  the  distance  be- 
tween the  geographic  center  of  the  leased 
tract  or  portion  of  the  leased  tract  and  the 
coast  lines  of  the  respective  eligible  coastal 
States.  The  sum  of  the  eligible  coastal 
States'  attributable  shares  shall  be  equal  to 
the  allocable  share  of  new  revenues  deter- 
mined under  paragraph  (3). 

(5)  The  Secretary  shall  pay  from  the  fund 
50  percent  of  the  eligible  coastal  States'  at- 
tributable share,  together  with  the  portion 
of  interest  earned  from  investment  of  the 
fund  which  corresponds  to  that  amount,  to 
that  State. 

(6)  Within  60  days  of  enactment  of  this 
title,  the  Governor  of  each  eligible  coastal 
State  shall  provide  the  Secretary  with  a  list 
of  all  counties,  as  defined  herein,  that  are  to 
be  considered  for  eligibility  to  receive  im- 
pact assistance  payments.  This  list  must  in- 
clude all  counties  with  borders  along  the 
State's  coast  line  and  may  also  include  coun- 
ties which  are  at  the  closest  point  no  more 
than  60  miles  from  the  State's  coastline  and 
which  are  certified  by  the  Governor  to  have 
significant  impacts  from  OCS-related  activi- 
ties. For  any  such  county  that  does  not  have 
a  border  along  the  coastline,  the  Governor 
shall  designate  a  point  on  the  coastline  of 
the  nearest  county  that  does  have  a  border 
along  the  coastline  to  serve  as  the  former 
county's  coastline  for  the  purposes  of  this 
section.  The  Governor  of  any  eligible  coastal 
State  may  modify  this  list  whenever  signifi- 
cant changes  in  OCS  activities  require  a 
change,  but  no  more  frequently  than  once 
each  year. 

(7)  The  Secretary  shall  determine,  for  each 
county  within  the  eligible  coastal  State 
identified  by  the  Governor  according  to  para- 
graph (6)  for  which  any  part  of  the  county's 
coastline  lies  within  a  distance  of  200  miles 
of  the  geographic  center  the  leased  tract  or 
portion  of  the  leased  tract  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  an  "eligible  county"),  the  por- 
tion of  the  remaining  50  per  centum  of  the 
eligible  coastal  State's  attributable  share 
which  is  attributable  to  such  county  (herein- 
after referred  to  as  the  "eligible  county's  at- 
tributable share")  based  on  a  fraction  which 
is  inversely  proportional  to  the  distance  be- 
tween the  nearest  point  on  the  coast  line  of 
the  eligible  county  and  the  geographic  cen- 
ter of  the  leased  tract  or  portion  of  the 
leased  tract  (to  the  nearest  whole  mile).  Fur- 
ther, the  ratio  of  any  eligible  county's  at- 
tributable share  to  any  other  eligible  coun- 
ty's attributable  share  shall  be  equal  to  the 
Inverse  of  the  ratio  of  the  distances  between 
the  geographic  center  of  the  leased  tract  or 


portion  of  the  leased  tract  and  the  coast 
lines  of  the  respective  eligible  counties.  The 
sum  of  the  eligible  counties'  attributable 
shares  for  all  eligible  counties  within  each 
State  shall  be  equal  to  50  percent  of  the  eli- 
gible coastal  State's  attributable  share  de- 
termined under  paragraph  (4). 

(8)  The  Secretary  shall  pay  from  the  fund 
the  eligible  county's  attributable  share,  to- 
gether with  the  portion  of  interest  earned 
from  investment  of  the  fund  which  cor- 
responds to  that  amount,  to  that  county. 

(9)  Payments  to  eligible  coastal  States  and 
eligible  counties  under  this  section  shall  be 
made  not  later  than  December  31  of  each 
year  from  new  revenues  received  and  interest 
earned  thereon  during  the  immediately  pre- 
ceding fiscal  year,  but  not  earlier  than  one 
year  following  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
title. 

(10)  The  remainder  of  new  revenues  and  in- 
terest earned  in  the  fund  not  paid  to  an  eligi- 
ble State  or  an  eligible  county  under  this 
section  shall  be  disposed  of  according  to  the 
law  otherwise  applicable  to  receipts  from 
leases  on  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf. 

regulations 
Sec.  2113.  The  Secretary  may  promulgate 
any  necessary  or  appropriate  regulations  to 
implement  this  title. 

TITLE  XXII— ALASKA  POWER  ADMmiSTRA- 
TION  SALE  AUTHORIZATION  ACT 

short  title 

Sec.  2201.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Alaska  Power  Administration  Sale  Author- 
ization Act". 

Sec.  2202.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Energy  may 
sell  the  Snettisham  Hydroelectric  F*roject 
(referred  to  in  this  title  as  "Snettisham")  to 
the  State  of  Alaska  Power  Authority  (now 
known  as  the  Alaska  Energy  Authority  and 
referred  to  in  this  title  as  the  "Authority") 
in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  this  title 
and  the  February  10,  1989,  Snettisham  Pur- 
chase Agreement  between  the  Alaska  Power 
Administration  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  and  the  Authority. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Energy  may  sell  the 
Eklutna  Hydroelectric  Project  (referred  to  in 
this  title  as  "Eklutna")  to  the  Municipality 
of  Anchorage  doing  business  as  Municipal 
Light  and  Power,  the  Chugach  Electric  Asso- 
ciation, Inc.,  and  the  Matanuska  Electric  As- 
sociation, Inc.  (referred  to  in  this  title  as 
"Eklutna  Purchasers")  in  accordance  with 
the  August  2.  1989.  Eklutna  Purchase  Agree- 
ment between  the  United  States  Department 
of  Energy  and  the  Eklutna  Purchasers. 

(c)  The  heads  of  other  affected  Federal  de- 
partments and  agencies  including  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior, the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  and  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  assist  the  Sec- 
retary of  Energy  in  implementing  the  sales 
authorized  by  this  title. 

(d)  The  Secretary  of  Energy  shall  deposit 
sale  proceeds  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  to  the  credit  of  miscellaneous  re- 
ceipts. 

(e)  There  are  authorized  to  be  expended 
such  sums  as  are  necessary  to  prepare  or  ac- 
quire Eklutna  and  Snettisham  assets  for  sale 
and  conveyance,  such  preparations  to  pro- 
vide efficient  title  to  ensure  the  beneficial 
use,  enjoyment,  and  occupancy  to  the  pur- 
chasers of  the  assets  to  be  sold. 

Sec.  2203.  (a)  After  the  sales  authorized  by 
this  title  take  place,  Eklutna  and 
Snettisham,  including  future  modifications, 
shall  continue  to  be  exempt  from  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Federal  Power  Act  (16 
U.S.C.  791a)  including  its  requirements  with 
respect   to   applications,    permits,    licenses. 


and  fees,  unless  a  future  modification  of 
Eklutna  or  Snettisham  affects  Federal  lands 
not  used  for  the  two  projects  when  this  title 
takes  effect.  The  foregoing  exemptions  are 
subject  to  the  Memorandum  of  Agreement 
entered  into  between  the  State  of  Alaska, 
the  Eklutna  Purchasers,  the  Authority,  and 
Federal  fish  and  wildlife  agencies  regarding 
the  protection,  mitigation  of.  damages  to, 
and  enhancement  of  fish  and  wildlife,  dated 
August  7,  1901,  remaining  in  full  force  and  ef- 
fect. Nothing  in  this  title  or  the  Federal 
Power  Act  preempts  the  State  of  Alaska 
fix)m  carrying  out  the  responsibilities  and 
authorities  of  the  Memorandum  of  Agree- 
ment. 

(b)  The  United  States  District  Court  for 
the  District  of  Alaska  has  jurisdiction  to  re- 
view decisions  made  under  the  Memorandum 
of  Agreement  and  enforce  the  provisions  of 
the  Memorandum  of  Agreement,  including 
the  remedy  of  specific  performance.  An  ac- 
tion seeking  review  of  a  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Program  of  the  Governor  of  Alaska  under 
the  Memorandum  of  Agreement  or  challeng- 
ing actions  of  any  of  the  parties  to  the 
Memorandum  of  Agreement  prior  to  the 
adoption  of  the  Program  shall  be  brought 
within  90  days  of  the  time  the  Program  is 
adopted  by  the  Governor  of  Alaska,  or  be 
barred.  An  action  seeking  review  of  imple- 
mentation of  the  Program  shall  be  brought 
within  90  days  of  the  challenged  act  imple- 
menting the  Program,  or  be  barred. 

(c)  With  respect  to  Eklutna  lands  described 
in  Exhibit  A  of  the  Eklutna  Purchase  Agree- 
ment: 

(1)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  issue 
rights-of-way  to  the  Alaska  Power  Adminis- 
tration for  subsequent  reassignment  to  the 
Eklutna  Purchasers— 

(A)  at  no  cost  to  the  Eklutna  Purchasers: 

(B)  to  remain  effective  for  a  period  equal 
to  the  life  of  Eklutna  as  extended  by  im- 
provements, repairs,  renewals,  or  replace- 
ments: and 

(C)  sufficient  for  operation,  maintenance, 
repair,  and  replacement  of,  and  access  to, 
Eklutna  facilities  located  on  military  lands 
and  lands  managed  by  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management,  including  land  selected  by  the 
State  of  Alaska. 

(2)  If  the  Eklutna  Purchasers  subsequently 
sell  or  transfer  Eklutna  to  private  owner- 
ship, the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  may 
assess  reasonable  and  customary  fees  for 
continued  use  of  the  rights-of-way  on  lands 
managed  by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
and  military  lands  in  accordance  with  cur- 
rent law. 

(3)  Fee  title  to  lands  at  Anchorage  Sub- 
station shall  be  transferred  to  Eklutna  Pur- 
chasers at  no  additional  cost  if  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  determines  that  pending 
claims  to  and  selections  of  those  lands  are 
invalid  or  relinquished. 

(4)  With  respect  only  to  approximately  853 
acres  of  Eklutna  lands  identified  in  ptara- 
graphs  1.  a.,  b..  and  c.  of  Exhibit  A  of  the 
Eklutna  Purchase  Agreement,  the  State  of 
Alaska  may  select  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  shall  convey  to  the  State  improved 
lands  under  the  selection  entitlements  in 
section  6(a)  of  the  Act  of  July  7,  1958  (Public 
Law  85-508).  and  the  North  Anchorage  Land 
Agreement  of  January  31.  1983.  This  convey- 
ance is  subject  to  the  rights-of-way  provided 
to  the  Eklutna  Purchasers  under  paragraph 
(1). 

(d)  With  respect  to  the  approximately  2,671 
acres  of  Snettisham  lands  identified  in  para- 
graphs 1.  a.  and  b.  of  Exhibit  A  of  the 
Snettisham  Purchase  Agreement,  the  State 
of  Alaska  may  select  and  the  Secretary  of 
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minist  ation,". 

(j )  T  je  Act  of  August  9,  1955,  concerning 
water  esources  investigations  in  Alaska  (69 
Stat.  6  8),  is  repealed. 

TITLqXXIlI— ACCESS  TO  JUSTICE  ACT  OF 
1992 


Kll. 


0.  SHORT  TITLE. 

title  may  be  cited  as  the  "Access  to 
Act  of  1992". 

FEDERAL  DIVERSITY  JimiSDICTION: 
SUM  IN  CONTROVERSY. 

Section  1332  of  title  28.  United  States  Code, 
ame  ided  by  redesignating  subsection  (d) 
sut  lection  (g)  and  inserting  after  sub- 
(c)  the  following  new  subsections: 
[n  determining  whether  a  matter  in 
3tro  'ersy  exceeds  the  sum  or  value  of 
the  amount  of  damages  for  pain  and 
8ufferi|ig  or  metal  anguish,  punitive  or  ex- 
damages,  and  attorney's  fees  or 
I  skall  not  be  Included. 
I  )n  February  1  of  each  year,  the  mone- 
afiounts  referred  to  in  subsections  (a), 
(d)  shall  each-  be  adjusted  to  the 
thousand  dollars  to  reflect  the 
in  the  Consumer  Price  Index  for  All 
Consumers  (CPI-U),  United  SUtes 
All  Items,  under  its  current  of- 
i^ference  base  as  designated  by  the  Bu- 
Labor  Statistics,  United  States  De- 
partmtot  of  Labor.  The  adjusted  amounts 
shall  b  >  attained  by  multiplying  the  relevant 
monet  ,ry  amount  by  the  annual  average 
\  Tor  the  most  recent  calendar  year,  and 
dividing  that  sum  by  the  annual  aver- 
-U  for  1992". 

,  DIVERSITY  OF  CITIZENSHIP  JURISDIC- 
TION; AWARD  OF  ATTORNEYS  FEES 
TO  PREVAILING  PARTY. 

1332  of  title  28.  United  SUtes  Code, 
is  amelided  by  adding  after  subsection  (e)  the 
follow:  ng  new  subsection: 


"(f)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section: 

"(1)  The  prevailing  party  shall  be  entitled 
to  attorney's  fees  only  to  the  extent  that 
such  party  prevails  on  any  position  or  claim 
advanced  during  the  litigation.  The  sum  of 
entitled  attorney's  fees  shall  be  paid  by  the 
non-prevailing  party  but  shall  not  exceed  the 
attorney's  fees  of  the  non-prevailing  party 
with  regard  to  such  position  or  claim.  If  the 
non-prevailing  party  receives  services  under 
a  contingent  fee  agreement,  the  sum  of  the 
entitled  attorney's  fee  shall  not  exceed  the 
reasonable  value  of  those  services. 

"(2)  Counsel  of  record  in  actions  under  this 
section  shall  maintain  accurate,  complete 
records  of  hours  worked  on  the  matter  re- 
gardless of  the  fee  arrangement  with  his  cli- 
ent. 

"(3)  The  term  'prevailing  party'  means  a 
party  to  an  action  who  obtains  a  favorable 
final  judgment  (other  than  by  settlement), 
exclusive  of  interest,  on  all  or  a  portion  of 
the  claims  asserted  during  the  litigation. 

"(4)  The  court  may,  in  its  discretion,  limit 
the  fees  recovered  under  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
section  if  the  court  finds  special  cir- 
cumstances that  make  payment  of  such  fees 
unjust. 

"(5)  This  subsection  shall  not  apply  to  any 
action  removed  from  a  state  court  pursuant 
to  section  1441  of  title  28,  United  States 
Code,  or  to  the  United  States  or  any  state, 
agency  of  the  United  States  or  any  state,  or 
any  official,  officer  or  employee  of  a  federal 
or  state  agency.". 

SEC.   2303.  AMENDMENT  TO   EQUAL  ACCESS  TO 
JUSTICE  ACT. 

(a)  Subsection  (d)(2)(A)(ii)  of  section  2412  of 
title  28.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "or  a  special  factor,  such  as  the 
limited  availability  of  qualified  attorneys 
for  the  proceedings  involved."  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "as  reflected  by  the  change  in 
the  Consumer  Price  Index  for  All  Urban  Con- 
sumers (CPI-U),  United  States  City  Average, 
All  Items,  under  its  current  official  reference 
base  as  designated  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics.  United  States  Department  of 
Labor.". 

(b)  Subsection  (d)  of  Section  2412  of  title  28, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding 
the  following  new  paragraph  after  paragraph 
(d)(5): 

"(6)(A)  If  a  court  determines  that  the  cost 
of  living  adjustment  permitted  by  paragraph 
(d)(2)(a)(ii)  should  be  made  in  a  particular 
case,  it  shall  calculate  the  adjustment  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  paragraph.  When  compen- 
sable services  are  rendered  in  more  than  one 
calendar  year,  an  adjustment  shall  be  made 
for  each  year  in  which  compensable  services 
are  rendered. 

(1)  When  compensable  services  are  rendered 
in  the  present  calendar  year,  the  hourly  rate 
shall  be  calculated  by  multiplying  S75  times 
the  CPI-U  for  the  month  in  which  the  last 
compensable  services  were  rendered,  and 
then  dividing  that  sum  by  the  CPI-U  for  Oc- 
tober, 1991. 

(ii)  When  compensable  services  are  ren- 
dered in  more  than  one  calendar  year,  the 
adjustment  for  services  rendered  in  the 
present  calendar  year  shall  be  calculated 
using  the  formula  set  forth  in  (1)  above.  The 
hourly  rate  for  services  rendered  in  each  pre- 
vious calendar  year  shall  be  calculated  by 
multiplying  $75  times  the  annual  average 
CPI-U  for  the  year  in  which  the  services 
were  rendered,  and  then  dividing  that  sum 
by  the  CPI-U  for  October.  1981.". 


SEC.  3304.  PRIOR  NOTICE  AS  A  PREREQUISITE  TO 
BRINGING  SUrr  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES  DISTRICT  COURT. 

Title  28  of  the  United  States  Code  is 
amended  by  adding  a  new  section  483  as  fol- 
lows: 

'i  483  Prior  Notice  To  Suit 

"(a)  At  least  30  days  before  filing  suit,  a 
claimant  shall  transmit  written  notice  to 
the  Intended  defendant  or  defendants  of  the 
specific  claims  involved,  including  the 
amount  of  actual  damages  and  expenses  in- 
curred and  to  be  incurred.  The  claimant 
shall  transmit  such  notice  to  the  intended 
defendant  or  defendants  at  an  address  rea- 
sonably calculated  to  provide  actual  notice 
to  each  such  party.  For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, 'transmit'  shall  mean  to  mail  by  first 
class-mall,  postage  prepaid,  or  contract  for 
delivery  by  any  company  which  physically 
delivers  correspondence  as  a  commercial 
service  to  the  public  in  its  regular  course  of 
business.  A  certificate  of  service  evidencing 
compliance  with  this  subsection  shall  be 
filed  with  the  court  at  the  commencement  of 
the  action. 

"(b)  In  the  event  the  applicable  statute  of 
limitations  for  that  action  would  expire  dur- 
ing the  period  of  notice,  the  statute  of  limi- 
tations shall  expire  on  the  thirtieth  day 
from  the  date  written  notice  was  transmit- 
ted to  the  Intended  defendant  or  defendants. 
The  parties  may  by  written  agreement  ex- 
tend the  tolling  period  not  to  exceed  90  days. 

"(c)  The  requirements  of  this  section  shall 
not  apply— 

"(1)  in  any  action  to  seize  or  forfeit  assets 
subject  to  forfeiture  or  in  any  bankruptcy, 
insolvency,  receivership,  conservatorship,  or 
liquidation  proceeding: 

"(2)  where  the  assets  that  are  the  subject 
of  the  action  or  that  would  satisfy  the  judg- 
ment are  subject  to  flight,  dissipation  or  de- 
struction, or  where  the  defendant  is  subject 
to  flight: 

"(3)  where  a  written  notice  prior  to  filing 
suit  is  otherwise  required  by  law,  or  where 
the  claimant  has  made  a  prior  attempt  in 
writing  to  settle  the  claim  with  the  defend- 
ant; 

"(4)  in  proceedings  to  enforce  a  civil  inves- 
tigative demand  or  an  administrative  sum- 
mons; 

"(5)  in  actions  to  foreclose  liens;  or 

"(6)  in  actions  pertaining  to  temporary  re- 
straining orders,  preliminary  injunctive  re- 
lief, fraudulent  conveyance  of  property,  or  in 
other  types  of  actions  which  by  their  nature 
compel  immediate  resort  to  the  courts. 

"(d)  In  the  event  the  district  court  finds 
that  the  requirements  of  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section  have  not  been  fulfilled  by  the 
claimant,  and  such  defect  is  asserted  by  the 
defendant  within  60  days  of  service  of  the 
summons  or  complaint  upon  such  defendant, 
the  claim  shall  be  dismissed  without  preju- 
dice and  the  costs  of  such  action,  including 
attorney's  fees,  shall  be  imposed  upon  the 
claimant.  Whenever  an  action  is  dlmissed 
under  this  section,  the  claimant  may  reflle 
such  claim  within  60  days  after  dismissal  re- 
gardless of  any  statutory  limitations  period 
if:  (1)  during  the  60  days  after  dismissal,  no- 
tice is  effected  under  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  and,  (2)  the  original  action  was  time- 
ly filed  in  accordance  with  subsection  (b).". 

SEC.  2305.  AWARD  OF  ATTORNErS  FEES  IN  DIS- 
PUTES INVOLVING  THE  UNITED 
STATE& 

Title  28  of  the  United  States  Code  is 
amended  by  adding  a  new  section  2412a  fol- 
lowing 2412  as  follows: 


"{24128  Award  of  Attorney's  Fees  in  Disputes 
Involving  tlie  United  States 

"(a)  Except  as  otherwise  specifically  pro- 
vided by  statute,  the  United  States  is  au- 
thorized to  enter  into  an  agreement  which 
provides  that  attorney's  fees  may  be  awarded 
against  the  United  States  or  any  other  party 
to  the  litigation— 

"(1)  where  the  United  States  commenced 
the  suit  or 

"(2)  in  civil  litigation  involving  disputes 
pursuant  to  the  Contract  Disputes  Act  of 
1978  (41  U.S.C.  601-613).  including  litigation 
before  boards  of  contract  appeals  pursuant 
section  606  and  607  of  title  41,  United  States 
Code;  or 

"(3)  where  the  United  States  and  another 
party  have  agreed  to  the  use  of  outcome-de- 
terminative mediation,  the  mediation  has 
resulted  in  a  determination,  and  the  United 
States  or  the  other  party  has  given  notice 
pursuant  to  section  484(b)(8)  of  title  28,  Unit- 
ed States  Code,  pertaining  to  outcome- 
deteminative  mediation,  that  either  party 
accepts  the  determination.  In  this  event,  sec- 
tion 484(b)(8)(AH8)(C)  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  pertaining  to  award  of  costs  and 
attorney's  fees,  shall  apply  to  the  award  of 
attorney's  fees. 

"(b)  The  following  standards  shall  apply  to 
the  award  of  any  attorney's  fees  pursuant  to 
subsection  (a)  (1)  or  (2): 

"(1)  Attorney's  fees  may  be  awarded  only 
to  a  prevailing  party  in  the  litigation,  sub- 
ject to  paragraphs  (b)(2)  and  (3).  The  prevail- 
ing party  shall  be  entitled  to  attorney's  fees 
from  the  non-prevailing  party  with  respect 
to  and  only  to  the  extent  that  such  party 
prevails  on  any  claim  advanced  during  the 
litigation,  except  that  the  sum  of  entitled 
attorney's  fees  shall  not  exceed  the  attor- 
ney's fees  of  the  non-prevailing  party  with 
regard  to  such  claim. 

"(2)  In  determining  the  amount  of  attor- 
ney's fees  for  a  private  party,  the  court  or 
board  shall  take  into  account  the  degree  of 
success  obtained  by  that  party  relative  to  its 
original  claim  or  claims,  the  prevailing  mar- 
ket rates  in  the  area  for  the  kind  and  quality 
of  the  legal  services  furnished,  and  any  other 
factors  relevant  to  whether  an  award  of  at- 
torney's fees  would  be  reasonable  and,  if  so, 
what  a  reasonable  amount  of  attorney's  fees 
would  be. 

"(3)  In  determining  the  amount  of  attor- 
ney's fees  of  the  United  States,  the  court  or 
board  shall  determine  the  number  of  hours 
spent  by  the  attorneys  employed  by  the 
United  States  on  the  litigation  multiplied  by 
the  salaries  and  benefits  paid  those  attor- 
neys, and  an  amount  for  overhead,  computed 
as  an  hourly  rate. 

"(c)  A  party  who  files  an  application  for  an 
award  of  attorney's  fees  and  expenses 
against  the  United  States  under  any  other 
provision  of  law  may  not  pursue  an  award  of 
attorney's  fees  under  this  section.  A  party 
who  files  an  application  for  an  award  of  at- 
torney's fees  under  this  section  may  not  pur- 
sue an  award  of  attorney's  fees  and  expenses 
under  any  other  provision  of  law.  A  party 
who  agrees  to  mediation  under  section  484  of 
title  28.  United  States  Code  may  seek  an 
award  of  attorney's  fees  only  under  this  sec- 
tion and  section  484  of  title  28.  United  States 
Code. 

"(d)  A  iMirty  seeking  an  award  of  attor- 
ney's fees  under  this  section  shall  file  an  ap- 
plication for  fees  within  thirty  days  of  final 
judgment  in  the  action.  The  application 
shall  show  that  the  party  is  eligible  to  re- 
ceive an  award  under  this  section  and  the 
amount  sought,  including  an  itemized  state- 
ment from  any  attorney  appearing  on  behalf 


of  the  party  which  sets  forth  the  actual  time 
expended  and  the  rate  at  which  fees  are  com- 
puted. Within  thirty  days  after  service  of  the 
fee  application  upon  the  party  against  whom 
the  fees  are  sought  to  be  awarded,  that  party 
may  file  a  response  setting  forth  its  reasons 
why  an  award  of  fees  would  not  be  reason- 
able or  why  the  amount  of  fees  should  be  re- 
duced. Where  an  award  of  attorney's  fees  is 
sought  against  any  party,  the  attorney  for 
that  party  shall  submit  a  statement  of  the 
total  amount  of  attorney's  fees  incurred  in 
the  litigation  in  order  that  the  court  or 
board  may  determine  that  the  fees  sought  in 
the  application  do  not  exceed  the  amount  of 
fees  incurred  by  that  party. 

"(e)  As  provided  in  appropriations  Acts, 
agreements  may  be  entered  into  as  author- 
ized by  this  section.  Awards  of  attorney's 
fees  received  by  an  agency  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States  pursuant  to  this  section  shall 
be  credited  to  an  appropriate  account  of  that 
agency.  To  the  extent  provided  in  advance  in 
appropriation  Acts,  such  amounts  shall  be 
available  only  to  pay  awards  of  attorney's 
fees  against  that  agency  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States  made  pursuant  to  his  section. 
Each  such  agency  is  authorized  to  pay  any 
shortfall  caused  if  amounts  credited  to  such 
account  are  Insufficient  to  pay  amounts 
awarded  against  such  agency  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States  from  funds  currently  available 
in  such  account. 

"(f)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section: 

"(1)  'United  States'  includes  any  agency 
and  any  official  of  the  United  States  acting 
in  his  or  her  official  capacity; 

"(2)  "final  judgment'  means  a  judgrment 
that  is  final  and  not  appealable;  and 

"(3)  "prevailing  party'  means  a  party  to  an 
action  who  obtains  a  favorable  final  judg- 
ment other  than  by  settlement,  exclusive  of 
interest,  on  all  or  a  portion  of  the  claims  as- 
serted during  the  litigation.". 

SEC.  2306.  AVOIDANCE  OF  LITIGATION  THROUGH 
MULTI-DOOR  COURTHOUSES. 

Title    28    of   the    United    States    Code    is 
amended  by  adding  a  new  section  484  as  fol- 
lows: 
"i  484  Multi-Door  Courthouses 

"(a)  The  chief  judge  of  each  Federal  judi- 
cial circuit  shall  designate  one' district  with- 
in the  jurisdiction  of  the  circuit  to  be  a  pilot 
Multi-Door  Courthouse  district;  Provided, 
however,  That  the  United  States  Court  of  Ap- 
peals for  the  District  of  Columbia  Circuit 
shall  not  be  included.  The  United  States 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Federal  circuit  shall 
designate  the  United  States  Claims  Court  to 
be  a  pilot  Multi-Door  Courthouse.  Such  des- 
ignation, and  the  program  established  by 
this  section,  shall  terminate  at  the  expira- 
tion of  a  three-year  period  following  such 
designation  unless  renewed  by  an  Act  of  Con- 
gress. 

■•(b)(1)  Every  court  which  has  been  des- 
ignated as  a  Multi-Door  Courthouse,  as  set 
forth  in  subsection  (a),  shall,  not  later  than 
6  months  after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act. 
establish  an  alternative  dispute  resolution 
plan. 

"(2)  The  alternative  dispute  resolution 
plan  shall  include,  but  not  be  limited  to— 

■"(A)  procedures  for  limited  discovery: 

"(B)  confidentiality  of  proceedings  as  to 
possible  subsequent  pretrial  and  trial  ac- 
tions; and 

■•(C)  the  selection,  use.  and  payment  of 
non-judicial  personnel  (also  referred  to  in 
this  section  as  neutrals,  mediators,  or  arbi- 
trators) who  may  be  selected  to  conduct  al- 
ternative dispute  resolution  procedures. 

•■(3)  The  plan  shall  also  establish  standards 
for  determining  which  cases  are  appropriate 


for  alternative  dispute  resolution,  consider- 
ing such  factors  as  whether  factual  issues 
predominate  over  legal  issues,  whether  the 
case  involves  complex  or  novel  legal  issues 
requiring  judicial  action,  and  any  other  fac- 
tors the  court  considers  relevant. 

"(4)  Each  plan  shall  provide  that  each  fed- 
eral judge  or,  in  a  case  assigned  to  a  mag- 
istrate judge,  magistrate  judge  in  a  Multi- 
Door  Courthouse  established  under  sub- 
section (a)  shall  conduct  a  conference  with 
counsel  within  120  days  after  a  complaint  is 
filed  to  review  non-binding,  voluntary  alter- 
native dispute  resolution  procedures  that 
may  be  used  in  lieu  of  litigation  to  resolve 
the  claims  in  controversy. 

"(5)  Outcome-determinative  mediation 
under  this  section  means  a  procedure  in 
which  either  a  single  mediator  or  a  panel  of 
three  mediators  selected  by  or  under  the  di- 
rection of  a  federal  district  court  provides 
the  parties  with  a  dollar  amount  determina- 
tion that  would  be  awarded  if  the  case  is 
tried. 

"(6)  Each  plan  shall  authorize  the  parties, 
if  they  agree,  to  utilize  non-binding  alter- 
native dispute  resolution  procedures  that 
may  be  used  in  lieu  of  litigation  to  resolve 
the  claims  in  controversy.  These  non-binding 
alternative  dispute  resolution  procedures 
shall  include,  but  are  not  limited  to,  early 
neutral  evaluation,  traditional  mediation, 
outcome-determinative  mediation, 

minitrials,  summary  jury  trials,  and  arbitra- 
tion. 

"(7)  Each  plan  shall  provide  that — 

"(A)  the  parties  may  agree  as  to  the  use  of 
any  alternative  dispute  resolution  procedure 
listed  in  the  alternative  dispute  resolution 
plan  to  effectuate  prompt  resolution  of  the 
claims  involved;  and 

""(B)  the  parties  may  choose  to  utilize  the 
alternative  dispute  resolution  procedures 
and  neutrals  made  available  by  their  court 
or  may.  if  all  parties  and  the  court  agree, 
utilize  the  services  of  other  neutrals  not  des- 
ignated in  accordance  with  the  court's  alter- 
native dispute  resolution  plan. 

"(8)  E^ach  plan  shall  also  provide  that  if  the 
parties  choose  outcome-determinative  medi- 
ation and  in  the  event  a  determination  is 
reached— 

"'(A)  either  or  any  party  may  give  notice 
that  it  intends  to  accept  that  determination, 
while  the  other  party  or  parties  remain  free 
to  reject  the  determination  and  continue 
with  the  litigation.  If  all  parties  reject  that 
determination,  no  costs  or  attorney's  fees 
shall  be  assessed  against  any  party; 

"(B)  a  plaintiff,  including  the  United 
States  or  an  officer  or  agency  thereof,  who 
rejects  the  determination  and  fails  to  obtain 
a  final  judgment  that  is  at  least  ten  percent 
greater  than  the  determination  shall  pay  the 
defendant's  costs,  as  set  forth  in  section  1920 
of  title  28,  United  States  Code,  and  reason- 
able attorney's  fees,  as  set  forth  in  section 
2412a  of  title  28.  United  States  Code,  incurred 
after  the  rejection  of  the  determination;  and 

■■(C)  a  defendant,  including  the  United 
States  and  officers  and  agencies  thereof,  who 
rejects  the  determination  and  fails  to  obtain 
a  final  judgment  that  is  at  least  ten  percent 
less  than  the  determination  shall  pay  the 
plaintifrs  costs,  as  set  forth  in  section  1920 
of  title  28,  United  States  Code,  and  attor- 
ney's fees,  as  established  in  section  2412a  of 
title  28.  United  States  Code,  incurred  after 
rejection  of  the  determination. 

"(9)  In  carrying  out  their  plans,  the  dis- 
trict courts  are  authorized  to  utilize  the  vol- 
unteer services  of  non-judicial  personnel 
(also  known  as  neutrals,  mediators,  and  arbi- 
trators) to  conduct  alternative  dispute  reso- 
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lutlon  procedures.  The  courts  are  also  au- 
thorize d  to  establish  and  pay.  subject  to 
amoun  t«  provided  in  advance  in  appropria- 
tions I  cts  and  to  limits  set  by  the  Judicial 
Conference  of  the  United  States,  the  aniount 
if  any,  that  each  neutral 
eceive  for  services  rendered  in  each 


of  corfpensation 

shall 

case. 

SEC. 


2^.  FLEXIBLE  ASSIGNMENT  OF  DISTRICT 
COURT  JUDGES. 

(a)  ^ction  292(d)  of  title  28,  United  States 
Code,  1 5  amended  by  striking  out  "upon  pres- 
entatl(  n  of  a  certificate  of  necessity  by  the 
i  idge  or  circuit  justice  of  the  circuit 
the  need  arises."  and  inserting  in 
thereof  "whenever  the  business  of  that 
requires.". 

tion  604(a)  of  title  28.  United  States 
amended— 

striking  out  ";  and"  in  paragraph 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ";"; 

redesignating  the  two  paragraphs 

ly  both  designated  as  paragraph  (24) 

paragraph  (25)  and  paragraph  (26).  respec- 
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chief 
whereiti 
lieu 
court 

(b) 
Code, 

(1) 
(23) 

(2) 
curren 
as 
tively 

(3)  bi  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of  new 
paragr  iph  (26)  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "; 
and":  i  nd 

(4)  b  '  adding  the  following  new  paragraph 
immediately  after  paragraph  (23); 

Secure  information  as  to  the  courts' 

temporary  judicial  resources  to  ease 

overcriwded  dockets  (including  information 

dell  ys  being  encountered  in  the  mainte- 

>f  civil  suits)  and  prepare  and  trans- 

n  lually  to  the  Chief  Justice,  the  chief 

of  the  circuits,  the  Congress  and  the 

y  General,  statistical  data,  reports 

recommendations  summarizing  the  re- 

this  inquiry;". 

IMMUNITY  OF  STATE  JUDICLU.  OFFI- 
CERS. 

ction  1988  of  title  42.  United  States 

amended  by  inserting  before  the  pe- 

the  end  of  the  second  sentence  the 

except   that   notwithstanding 

otier  provision  of  law.  no  state  judicial 

shall  be  held  liable  for  any  costs,  in- 

attomey's  fees,   in  any  proceeding 

against  such  judicial  officer  for  an 

omission  taken  in  an  official  capac- 


S^ction  1983  of  title  42.  United  States 

amended  by  adding  before  the  period 

end  of  the  first  sentence:  ".  except 

any  action  brought  against  a  Judicial 

for  an  act  or  omission  committed  in 

cer's  official  capacity,  injunctive  re- 

not  be  granted  unless  a  declaratory 

»as  violated  or  declaratory  relief  was 


AMENDMENT  TO  THE  CIVIL  RIGHTS  OF 
INSTITUTIONALIZED  PERSONS  ACT. 

Section  1997e  of  title  42,  United  States 

amended  by — 
attending  (a)(1)  to  read  as  follows: 

action  brought  pursuant  to  section 

title  42.  United  States  Code,  by  any 

<  onvicted  of  a  crime  confined  in  any 

or  other  correctional   facility. 

co4rt  shall  continue  such  case  for  a  pe- 

to  exceed  180  days  in  order  to  re- 

^haustion  of  such  plain,  speedy,  and 

administrative    remedies    as    are 


a  ly  ; 


n(  t 


(2) 
as  paragraphs 
and 

(3)  aiding 
diately 
lows: 

"(bxl)  Upon  the  request  of  a  State  or  local 
correct  lona  agency,  the  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States  shall  provide  the  agency 


gnatlng  paragraphs  (b)  (1)  and  (2) 
(b)  (2)  and  (3),  respectively: 


a  new  paragraph  (b)(1)  imme- 
after  paragraph  (a)(2)  to  read  as  fol- 


with  technical  advice  and  assistance  in  es- 
tablishing plain,  speedy,  and  effective  ad- 
ministrative remedies  for  inmate  griev- 
ances.". 

(b)  Subsection  (d)  of  section  1915  of  title  28, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(d)  The  court  may  request  an  attorney  to 
represent  any  such  person  unable  to  employ 
counsel  and  may  dismiss  the  case  if  the  alle- 
gation of  poverty  is  untrue,  or  if  satisfied 
that  the  action  fails  to  state  a  claim  upon 
which  relief  can  be  granted  or  is  frivolous  or 
malicious.". 

SEC.    23ia    IMPROVEMENTS    IN    CASE    MANAGE- 
MENT. 

Subsection  (a)  of  section  623  of  title,  28. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended— 

(a)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (5),  (6).  and 
(7)  as  paragraphs  (6).  (7).  and  (8),  respec- 
tively: and 

(b)  by  adding  the  following  new  paragraph 
immediately  after  paragraph  (4): 

"(5)  study  and  determine  ways  in  which 
case  and  docket  management  techniques  (in- 
cluding alternative  dispute  resolution  tech- 
niques) may  be  applied  to  improve  the  cost- 
effectiveness  of  litigation  and  to  eliminate 
unjustified  expense  and  delay,  and  include  in 
the  annual  report  required  by  paragraph  (3) 
of  this  subsection  details  of  the  results  of  the 
studies  and  determinations  made  pursuant 
to  this  paragraph:". 

SEC.    2311.    ASSIGNMENT   OF   JUDGES;    PANELS; 
HEARING;  QUORUM 

(a)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  46  of  title  28, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(c)  Cases  and  controversies  shall  be  heard 
and  determined  by  a  court  or  panel  of  not 
more  than  three  judges  (except  the  United 
States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Federal  Cir- 
cuit may  sit  in  panels  of  more  than  three 
judges  if  its  rules  so  provide),  unless  a  hear- 
ing or  rehearing  before  the  court  in  banc  is 
ordered  by  a  majority  of  the  circuit  judges  of 
the  circuit  who  are  in  regular  active  service. 
A  court  in  banc  shall  consist  of  all  circuit 
judges  in  regular  active  service,  except  that 
any  senior  judge  of  the  circuit  shall  be  eligi- 
ble to  participate,  at  his  election,  and  upon 
designation  and  assignment  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 294(c)  of  this  title  and  the  rules  of  the 
circuit,  as  a  member  of  an  in  banc  court  re- 
viewing a  decision  of  a  panel  of  which  such 
judge  was  a  member.". 

(b)  Section  6  of  Public  Law  95-486  (92  SUt. 
1633).  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  6.  Any  court  of  appeals  having  more 
than  15  active  judges  may  constitute  itself 
into  administrative  units  complete  with 
such  facilities  and  staff  as  may  be  prescribed 
by  the  Administrative  Office  of  the  United 
States  Courts.". 

SEC.  2312.  SEVERABIUTY. 

If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  the  amend- 
ments made  by  this  Act  or  the  application  of 
any  provision  or  amendment  to  any  person 
or  circumstance  is  held  invalid,  the  remain- 
der of  this  Act  and  such  amendments  and  the 
application  of  such  provision  and  amend- 
ment to  any  other  person  or  circumstance 
shall  not  be  affected  by  that  invalidation. 
SEC.  2313.  EFFECTIVE  DATE. 

Except  as  expressly  otherwise  provided, 
this  Act  shall  become  effective  90  days  after 
the  date  of  enactment.  This  Act  shall  not 
apply  to  litigation  commenced  prior  to  the 
effective  date  except  that  sections  2308  and 
2309  shall  apply  to  civil  actions  pending  in 
any  court  on  the  date  of  enactment. 


TITLE  XXTV— HEALTH  CARE  LIABILITY  RE- 
FORM AND  QUALITY  OF  CARE  IMPROVE- 
MENT ACT 

SEC.  2400.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  "Health  Care 
Liability  Reform  and  Quality  of  Care  Im- 
provement Act  of  1992". 

Subtitle  A— Findings  and  Purpose 
SEC.  2401.  FINDINGS. 

The  Congress  finds  that: 

(a)  The  Federal  Government  is  a  direct 
provider  of  health  care  to  many  Americans; 
a  source  of  payment  for  the  health  care  of  a 
much  larger  number  of  Americans  through 
Medicare.  Medicaid  and  other  programs:  and 
a  promoter  of  quality  assurance  efforts.  As  a 
result,  the  Federal  Government  has  a  major 
interest  in  health  care  issues,  including  the 
availability,  cost,  and  quality  of  health  care. 

(b)  The  rising  costs  of  malpractice  insur- 
ance, litigation,  and  liability  are  contribut- 
ing significantly  to  increases  in  the  cost  of 
health  care.  These  and  other  health  care  li- 
ability problems  have  adversely  affected 
health  care  consumers  and  created  tensions 
among  the  medical  and  legal  professions,  the 
insurance  industry  and  consumers. 

(c)  The  fear  of  medical  malpractice  liabil- 
ity has  caused  some  health  care  providers  to 
practice  unnecessary  defensive  medicine, 
adding  to  health  care  costs. 

(d)  This  fear  of  liability  and  the  increased 
costs  adversely  impact  the  ability  of  health 
care  professionals  to  continue  to  practice  in 
high  risk  specialty  areas  and  certain  geo- 
graphic areas  of  the  country. 

(e)  Improving  the  effectiveness  of  activi- 
ties to  reduce  the  incidence  of  health  care  In- 
juries would  reduce  the  incidence  of  medical 
malpractice  as  well  as  medical  liability. 

(f)  Improving  the  effectiveness  of  the  civil 
judicial  system  would  not  only  deter  frivo- 
lous actions  which  increase  health  care  costs 
but  would  result  in  fair  and  expeditious  com- 
pensation for  meritorious  claims  of  health 
care  malpractice. 

(g)  The  Federal  Government  is  designing  a 
pilot  project,  using  the  Federal  Employees 
Health  Benefits  Program,  to  promote  alter- 
native dispute  resolution  procedures  on  a 
voluntary  basis. 

SEC.  2402.  PURPOSE 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to: 

(a)  Provide  incentives  to  States  to  enact 
health  care  liability  tort  reforms  and  estab- 
lish alternative  dispute  resolution  mecha- 
nisms to  achieve  efficient,  cost  effective  and 
expeditious  disposition  of  health  care  dis- 
putes; 

(b)  Provide  incentives  to  States  to  adopt 
quality  assurance  reforms  to  reduce  the  inci- 
dence of  malpractice;  and 

(c)  Incorporate  these  reforms  on  the  Fed- 
eral level  through  amendments  to  the  Fed- 
eral Tort  Claims  Act. 

Subtitle  B— Health  Care  Liability  Reforms 
SEC.  2411.  DEFINITIONS. 

For  purposes  of  subtitles  B  and  D. 

(a)  The  term  "economic  damages"  means 
losses  for  health  care  facility  and  medical 
expenses,  lost  wages  and  income,  lost  em- 
ployment, burial  expenses,  and  other  pecu- 
niary losses  incurred  by  an  individual  as  a 
result  of  negligence  in  the  provision  of 
health  care  services  as  recognized  by  State 
law; 

(b)  The  term  "non-economic  damages" 
means  losses  for  physical  and  emotional 
pain,  suffering,  physical  impairment,  emo- 
tional distress,  mental  anguish,  disfigure- 
ment, loss  of  enjoyment,  and  loss  of  compan- 
ionship, services,  consortium  and  other  non- 
pecuniary  losses  incurred  by  an  individual  as 


a  result  of  negligence  in  the  provision  of 
health  care  services  as  recognized  by  State 
law; 

(c)  The  term  "health  care  provider"  means 
any  individual  and  any  organization  or  insti- 
tution that  is  engaged  in  the  delivery  of 
health  care  services,  and  is  required  by  State 
or  Federal  law  or  regulation  to  be  licensed  or 
certified  to  engage  in  the  delivery  of  such 
health  care  services; 

(d)  The  term  "health  care  liability  action" 
means  a  civil  action  or  proceeding  in  any  ju- 
dicial tribunal  brought  pursuant  to  State 
law  against  a  health  care  provider,  alleging 
that  injury  was  suffered  by  the  plaintiff  as 
the  result  of  any  act  or  omission  by  a  health 
care  provider  without  regard  to  the  theory  of 
liability  asserted  in  the  action.  This  term  ex- 
cludes civil  penalty  actions  by  any  State  or 
State  agency  or  officer  or  by  the  United 
States  or  by  any  Federal  agency  or  officer; 

(e)  The  term  "injury"  means  an  injury,  ill- 
ness, disease,  or  other  harm  suffered  by  an 
individual  as  a  result  of  the  provision  of 
health  care  services  by  a  health  care  pro- 
vider; 

(f)  The  term  "State"  means  any  State  of 
the  United  States,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico.  Guam, 
the  Virgin  Islands,  American  Samoa,  the 
Northern  Mariana  Islands,  the  Trust  Terri- 
tories of  the  Pacific  Islands,  and  any  other 
territory  or  possession  of  the  United  States. 

(g)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services;  and 

(h)  The  term  "person"  means  any  individ- 
ual, corporation,  company,  association,  firm, 
partnership,  society,  joint  stock  company,  or 
any  other  entity,  including  any  govern- 
mental entity. 

SEC.  2412.  IN  GENERAL. 

To  be  eligible  to  participate  in  the  incen- 
tive program  provided  for  in  section  2419.  the 
States  shall  enact,  adopt,  or  otherwise  have 
in  effect  no  later  than  three  years  from  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  title  the  health 
care  liability  reforms  set  forth  in  sections 
2413  through  2418. 

SEC.  2413.  JOINT  AND  SEVERAL  LXABIUTV. 

(a)  In  any  health  care  liability  action,  the 
liability  of  each  defendant  for  non-economic 
damages  shall  be  several  only  and  shall  not 
be  joint.  Each  defendant  shall  be  liable  only 
for  the  amount  of  non-economic  damages  al- 
located to  that  defendant  in  direct  propor- 
tion to  that  defendant's  percentage  of  fault, 
and  a  separate  judgment  shall  be  rendered 
against  that  defendant  for  that  amount. 

(b)  Subsection  (a)  shall  not  apply  with  re- 
spect to  those  persons  participating  in  joint 
conduct  in  a  common  scheme  by  two  or  more 
persons  who  consciously  and  deliberately 
agreed  to  jointly  participate  in  such  conduct 
with  actual  knowledge  of  the  wrongfulness  of 
the  conduct  resulting  in  a  tortious  act  and 
where  such  acts  proximately  caused  the  in- 
jury complained  of  by  the  plaintiff  and  for 
which  one  or  more  of  such  persons  is  found 
liable  for  damages. 

SEC.  2414.  UMITATION  ON  NON-ECONOMIC  DAM- 
AGES. 

(a)  Non-economic  damages  may  not  be 
awarded  in  an  amount  in  excess  of  $250,000  in 
any  health  care  liability  action.  The  Sec- 
retary, for  good  cause,  may  waive  the  re- 
quirement of  this  Section  in  determining  a 
State's  compliance  with  this  title  pursuant 
to  section  2419. 

(b)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  in  addition 
to  the  parties  within  the  purview  of  section 
2411(d),  "any  health  care  liability  action"  in- 
cludes all  actions  (including  multiple  ac- 
tions) for  damages,  and  includes  all  plaintiffs 
and  all  defendants  in  such  actions,  which 


arise  out  of  or  were  caused  by  the  same  per- 
sonal injury  or  death,  whether  or  not  each 
defendant  is  a  health  care  provider. 

(c)  CosT-OF-LiviNO.— The  amount  described 
in  subsection  (a)  shall  be  adjusted  every 
three  years  to  reflect  changes  in  the  cost-of- 
living  index  utilized  by  the  Secretary  in  de- 
termination of  adjustment  in  Old  Age,  Survi- 
vors, and  Disability  Insurance  benefits.  The 
first  such  adjustment  shall  be  made  three 
years  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
title. 

SEC.  2415.  COLLATERAL  SOURCE  BENEFITS. 

(a)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (c), 
the  total  amount  of  damages  received  by  a 
plaintiff  shall  be  reduced,  in  accordance  with 
subsection  (b).  by  any  other  payment  which 
has  been  made  or  which  will  be  made  to  such 
plaintiff  to  compensate  such  plaintiff  for  an 
injury,  including  payments  under — 

(1)  Federal  or  State  disability  or  sickness 
programs; 

(2)  Federal,  State,  or  private  health  insur- 
ance programs; 

(3)  private  disability  insurance  programs; 

(4)  employer  wage  continuation  programs; 
and 

(5)  any  other  source  of  payment  intended 
to  compensate  such  plaintiff  for  such  injury. 

(b)  The  amount  by  which  an  award  of  dam- 
ages to  a  plaintiff  for  an  injury  shall  be  re- 
duced under  subsection  (a)  shall  be — 

(1)  the  total  amount  of  any  payments 
(other  than  such  award)  which  have  been 
made  or  which  will  be  made  to  such  plaintiff 
to  compensate  such  plaintiff  for  such  injury, 
less 

(2)  the  cost  of  incurred  by  such  plaintiff  (or 
by  the  spouse,  parent,  or  legal  guardian  of 
such  plaintiff)  to  secure  the  payments  de- 
scribed in  clause  (1). 

(c)  Subsection  (a)  shall  not  apply  to  any 
payment  which  the  individual  is  required  by 
law  to  repay  out  of  any  damages  recovered 
from  a  negligent  health  care  provider. 

SEC.  2418.  PERIODIC  PAYMENT  OF  JUDGMENTS. 

(a)  In  any  health  care  liability  action  sub- 
ject to  this  title  in  which  damages  for  future 
economic  damages  are  awarded,  no  health 
care  provider  shall  be  required  to  pay  for 
such  future  damages  in  a  single,  lump-sum 
payment  but  shall  be  permitted  to  make 
periodic  payments  based  on  when  the  dam- 
ages are  found  by  the  court  to  be  likely  to 
occur  or  at  the  time  such  damages  accrue. 

(b)  The  court  may  require  such  health  care 
provider  to  purchase  an  annuity  or  fund  a  re- 
versionary trust  to  make  such  periodic  pay- 
ments, if  the  court  finds  a  reasonable  basis 
for  concluding  that  the  health  care  provider 
may  be  unable  to  or  will  not  make  the  peri- 
odic payments. 

(c)  The  judgment  of  the  court  awarding 
such  periodic  payments  may  not  be  reopened 
at  any  time  to  contest,  amend,  or  modify  the 
schedule  or  amount  of  the  payments  in  the 
absence  of  fraud  or  any  ground  permitting 
relief  to  be  granted  after  entry  of  a  final 
judgment. 

(d)  This  subsection  shall  not  be  construed 
to  preclude  a  settlement  providing  for  a  sin- 
gle, lump-sum  payment. 

SEC.  2417.  ALTERNATIVE  DISPUTE  RESOLUTION 
MECHANISMS. 

(a)  In  General.— It  is  declared  to  be  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  to  encourage— 

(1)  the  creation,  adoption,  and  use  of  alter- 
native dispute  resolution  mechanisms  to 
achieve  the  efficient,  cost  effective  and  expe- 
ditious disposition  of  civil  disputes;  and 

(2)  the  modification  of  procedural  and  evi- 
dentiary rules  to  the  extent  feasible  to  ac- 
commodate such  alternative  dispute  resolu- 
tion techniques. 


(bKl)  To  encourage  the  resolution  of 
claims  prior  to  litigation  of  a  health  care  li- 
ability action,  the  State  shall  establish  at 
least  one  alternative  dispute  resolution 
mechanism.  The  Secretary,  for  the  purpose 
of  determining  compliance  under  section 
2419.  shall  deem  a  State  to  be  in  compliance 
with  the  requirements  of  this  Section  if  the 
State  has  in  effect  at  least  one  mediation  or 
pretrial  screening  panel  alternative  dispute 
resolution  mechanism  specified  in  regula- 
tions issued  by  the  Secretary  in  consultation 
with  the  Attorney  General,  or  if  the  State 
has  in  effect  another  alternative  dispute  res- 
olution mechanism  which  the  Secretary,  in 
consultation  with  the  Attorney  General, 
finds  to  be  equally  effective  in  deterring  friv- 
olous actions  and  resulting  in  fair  and  expe- 
ditious compensation  for  meritorious  claims. 
The  Secretary,  in  consultation  with  the  Ad- 
ministrative Conference  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Attorney  General,  shall  promulgate 
regulations  that  specify  the  Secretary's  cri- 
teria for  evaluating  the  effectiveness  of 
these  mechanisms. 

(2)  The  time  period  during  which  a  proceed- 
ing pursuant  to  this  Section  is  pending  shall 
not  be  included  or  counted  in  determining 
whether  any  statute  of  limitations  bars  a 
health  care  liability  action. 

SEC.  2418.  QUALITV  ASSURANCE  REFORM. 

(a)  Promote  State  Cooperation  WrrH 
FEDERAL  Effectiveness  Research  Ef- 
forts.—The  State,  through  the  appropriate 
health  authority,  shall  cooperate  with  Fed- 
eral research  efforts  with  respect  to  patient 
outcomes,  clinical  effectiveness  and  clinical 
practice  guidelines. 

(b)  Improve  the  Performance  of  State 
Medical  Boards.— <1)  The  State,  through  the 
appropriate  health  authority,  shall  collect, 
analyze  and  supply  the  Secretary  with  infor- 
mation and  data,  as  specified  in  regulations 
to  be  promulgated  by  the  Secretary,  on  staff- 
ing, revenue,  disciplinary  actions,  expendi- 
tures, case-loads  of  the  State  Medical  Board, 
and  use  of  continuing  medical  education  pro- 
grams in  order  to  demonstrate  that  the 
State  medical  boards  meet  performance  cri- 
teria established  by  the  Secretary  in  regula- 
tions. 

(2)  The  State,  through  the  appropriate 
health  authority,  shall  impose  a  requirement 
on  the  State  Medical  Board  to  require  a  phy- 
sician disciplined  by  the  State  Medical 
Board  to  take  a  certain  number  of  continu- 
ing education  courses  as  the  board  requires, 
with  educational  outcome  measures  re- 
quired, in  the  subject  areas  in  which  the 
board  determines  that  the  physician's 
knowledge  is  deficient. 

(c)  Alternative  Programs.— The  Sec- 
retary, for  purposes  of  determining  compli- 
ance under  section  2419  of  this  title,  shall 
deem  a  State  in  compliance  with  the  require- 
ments of  this  Section  if  the  State  has  in  ef- 
fect, instead  of  the  programs  described  in 
subsection  (b).  a  program  to  reduce  the  inci- 
dence of  negligence  which  the  Secretary 
finds  to  be  at  least  as  effective  in  reducing 
the  Incidence  of  negligence  as  compliance 
with  the  Secretary's  standards  promulgated 
under  section  2418(b).  The  Secretary  shall 
promulgate  regulations  that  specify  the  Sec- 
retary's criteria  for  evaluating  the  effective- 
ness of  alternatives  to  section  2418(b).  includ- 
ing, for  example: 

(1)  Requirements  for  risk  management  sys- 
tems to  be  carried  out  by  institutions  pro- 
viding health  care  in  the  State. 

(2)  Quality  assurance  systems,  adminis- 
tered by  the  State  or  professional  bodies, 
which  review  the  quality  of  care  rendered  by 
the  physicians  of  the  State. 
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(3)  State  programs  for  the  promulgation  of 
standa  rds  of  care  in  areas  of  medical  prac- 
which  the  risk  of  negrligence  is  great- 
assurance  of  satisfactory  levels  of 
complice  with  such  standards. 

t.  STATE  IMPLEMENTATION  OF  HEALTH 
CARE  UABnJTY  REFORMS. 

Implementation.— The  States  shall 
t  iree  years  from  the  effective  date  of 

,le  in  which  to  enact,  adopt,  or  other- 
ci  mply  with  the  provisions  as  set  forth 

ons  2412  through  2418  of  this  title. 

N  ynFICATION.- 

h  Jtification  by  the  State  shall  be  sub- 
to  the  Secretary,  with  a  Certification 
Chief  Executive  Officer  of  the  State 
the  date  the  Notification  is  submit- 
:  State  has  enacted,  adopted,  or  other- 
.  in  effect  the  health  care  liability  re- 
I  let  forth  in  this  title. 

Notification  shall  be  accompanied 
documentation    to   support   the   Certifi- 
cation required  by  this  subsection,  including 
»|of  relevant  State  statutes,  rules,  pro- 
regulations,     judicial     decisions, 
ionstitutional  provisions,  and  opinions 
I  ptate  Attorney  General. 

Notification    shall    contain   such 

iformatlon,  be  in  such  form,  and  be 

8ubmil|ted  in  such  manner,  as  the  Secretary 

luire. 

RtviEw  OF  Notification. 

W  Ithin  90  days  after  receiving  a  Notifi- 

under  subsection  (b),  the  Secretary 

review  the  Notification  and  determine 

the  Notification  demonstrates  that 

Stite  has  enacted,  adopted,  or  otherwise 

1  iffect  the  health  care  liability  reforms 

.  forth  in  this  title. 

the  Secretary  determines  that  the 
Notification  makes  such  a  demonstration, 
the  Se(  retary  shall  approve  the  Notification, 
author  zing  the  State  to  participate  in  the 
incentfre  program  provided  for  in  subsection 
(f) 

(3)  If 
this 
that 


SU  te 


after  reviewing  a  Notification  under 

subsection,   the   Secretary   determines 

Notification   does   not   make   the 

required    under    such    sub- 

the  Secretary  shall,  within  15  days 

I  laking   such   determination,   provide 

which  submitted  such  Notification 

written  notice  specifying  such  deter- 

and  containing  recommendations 

which  would  cause  Che  Notifica- 

of  khe  State  to  be  approved. 

Wfthin  30  days  after  receiving  a  revised 

,  the  Secretary  shall  review  the 

Notification  and  determine  whether 

Nolification  demonstrates  that  the  State 

en4cted,  adopted,  or  otherwise  has  in  ef- 

health  care   liability  reforms  set 

this  title.  If  the  Secretary  deter- 

;hat  the  revised  Notification  makes 

demonstration,  the  Secretary  shall 

the  revised  Notification,  authorizing 

to  participate  in  the  incentive  pro- 

pfovided  for  in  subsection  (f). 

-Compliance.— 

a  State  fails  to  submit  to  the  Sec- 
i  Notification  or  revised  Notification 
to  this  Section,  the  Secretary 
rithin  15  days  after  the  time  period 
subsection  (b)(1)  expires,  send  the 
«rritten   notice   of   determination   of 
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noncor  pliance. 


Sei  retary 


n(  t 


during  the  time  period  determined  by 
under  subsection  (c),  the  Sec- 
letermines  that  a  revised  Notification 
demonstrate  that  the  State  has  en- 
adopted,    or   otherwise   implemented 
care  liability  reforms  set  forth  in 
and  that  the  State's  revised  Notifi- 
is  not  approved,  or  if  a  determination 


of  noncompliance  is  made  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (d)(1)(A).  the  Secretary  shall,  within 
15  days  after  making  such  determination, 
provide  the  State  with  written  notice  of  non- 
compliance, including  the  determination  of 
the  Secretary  and  the  reasons  therefore. 

(3)  If.  during  any  time  period  after  a  Notifi- 
cation is  approved  under  subsection  (c).  the 
Secretary  determines  that  the  State  does 
not  have  currently  in  effect  the  health  care 
liability  reforms  upon  which  the  Notifica- 
tion was  approved,  the  Secretary  shall  with- 
in 30  days  of  making  such  determination  pro- 
vide the  State  with  written  notice  of  such 
determination  and  withdraw  the  approval  of 
the  Notification.  Such  notice  shall  specify— 

(A)  the  determination  of  the  Secretary  and 
the  reasons  therefor: 

(B)  that  the  Secretary  will  require  the 
State,  within  60  days  after  receipt  of  such 
notice,  to  return  all  funds  provided  to  the 
State  under  the  incentive  program  provided 
for  in  this  title  in  subsection  (f)  of  this  sec- 
tion which  have  not  been  expended  by  the 
State  at  the  time  such  notice  is  received  un- 
less the  State  takes  such  corrective  action 
as  may  be  necessary  to  ensure  that  the  State 
has  such  health  care  liability  reforms  in  ef- 
fect in  the  State  and  presents  a  Certification 
to  this  effect  to  the  Secretary  in  accordance 
with  subsection  (b). 

(e)  Consultation  With  the  attorney  Gen- 
eral.—In  making  determinations  of  compli- 
ance or  noncompliance  pursuant  to  this 
title,  the  Secretary  shall  consult  with  the 
Attorney  General  with  respect  to  any  issues 
of  tort  law  or  policy. 

(f)  Incentive  Program— Distribution  of 
Funds. — The  Secretary  shall  establish  an  ad- 
ministrative process  to. — 

(1)  withhold  from  each  State  two  percent 
of  the  amount  computed  under  section 
1396b<a)(7)  of  title  42.  United  States  Code, 
and  from  each  hospital  one  percent  of  the 
total  amounts  computed  under  section 
1395ww(d)(l)  of  title  42,  United  States  Code 
for  each  fiscal  year  beginning  after  the  ini- 
tial three-year  period  after  the  enactment  of 
this  title;  and 

(2)  distribute  that  p>art  of  the  withheld 
funds  comprising  two  percent  of  the  amount 
computed  under  section  1396b(a)(7)  of  title  42, 
United  States  Code,  on  a  proportional  basis 
among  States  whose  Notifications  have  been 
approved  by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  this 
Section,  and  that  part  of  the  withheld  funds 
comprising  one  percent  of  the  total  amounts 
computed  under  section  1395ww(d)(l)  of  title 
42.  United  States  Code,  on  a  proportional 
basis  among  hospitals  otherwise  entitled  to 
those  funds  in  States  whose  Notifications 
have  been  approved  by  the  Secretary  pursu- 
ant to  this  section. 

"Proportional  basis"  means  (i)  with  re- 
spect to  funds  withheld  from  amounts  pay- 
able under  section  1396b<a)(7)  of  title  42, 
United  States  Code,  in  proportion  to  the  av- 
erage Medicaid  payments  made  to  a  State 
for  the  last  three  preceding  fiscal  years  for 
which  data  is  available  to  such  payments  to 
all  States  whose  Notifications  have  been  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary,  and  (ii)  with  re- 
spect to  funds  withheld  from  amounts  com- 
puted under  section  1395ww(d)(l)  of  title  42, 
United  States  Code,  in  propwrtion  to  the  hos- 
pital's share  of  payments  made  under  that 
section  to  all  payments  to  hospitals  operat- 
ing in  States  whose  Notifications  have  been 
approved  by  the  Secretary. 

(g)  Conforming  Amendments.— 

(1)  Medicaid.— Section  1396b(a)(7)  of  title 
42.  United  States  Code  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  sentence: 
"Effective  the  first  day  of  the  first  fiscal 


year  beginning  at  least  three  years  after  the 
enactment  of  the  Health  Care  Liability  Re- 
form and  Quality  Care  Improvement  Act  of 
1992.  a  State  shall  only  receive  96  percent  of 
the  amount  of  the  payment  to  which  it 
would  otherwise  be  entitled  under  this  para- 
graph." 

(2)  Medicare.— Section  1395ww(d)(l)  of  title 
42,  United  States  Code  is  amended  by  adding 
the  following  sentence  at  the  end  thereof: 
"Effective  the  first  day  of  the  first  fiscal 
year  beginning  at  least  three  years  after  the 
enactment  of  the  Health  Care  Liability  Re- 
form and  Quality  of  Care  Improvement  Act 
of  1992,  a  hospital  shall  only  receive  99  per- 
cent of  the  amount  of  the  payment  to  which 
it  would  otherwise  be  entitled  under  this 
paragraph." 

Sec.  2420.  In  the  case  of  any  experimental, 
pilot,  or  demonstration  project,  as  defined  by 
regulations  promulgated  by  the  Secretary  In 
coordination  with  the  Attorney  General, 
which,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Secretary,  is 
likely  to  assist  in  promoting  the  objectives 
of  this  title,  in  a  State  or  States,  the  Sec- 
retary may  waive  compliance  with  any  of 
the  requirements  in  this  subtitle  to  the  ex- 
tent and  for  the  period  the  Secretary  finds 
necessary  to  enable  such  State  or  States  to 
carry  out  such  project. 

Subtitle  C — Federal  Implementation  of 
Health  Care  Liability  Reforms 
SEC.  MSI.  UMITATIONS  ON  LIABILITY. 

(1)  Section  2674  of  title  28,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  "(a)"  at  the 
beginning  of  the  section,  and  by  adding  at 
the  end  of  the  section  the  following  new  sub- 
sections: 

"(b)(1)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (2) 
of  this  subsection,  in  any  health  care  liabil- 
ity action  the  United  States  shall  not  be 
found  jointly  and  severally  liable  for  non- 
economic  damages,  but  shall  be  liable,  if  at 
all,  only  for  those  noneconomic  damages  di- 
rectly attributable  to  its  pro-rata  share  of 
fault  or  responsibility  for  the  injury,  and  not 
for  noneconomic  damages  attributable  to  the 
pro-rata  share  of  fault  or  responsibility  of 
any  other  person  (without  regard  to  whether 
that  person  is  a  party  to  the  action)  for  the 
injury,  including  any  person  bringing  the  ac- 
tion. 

"(2)  This  subsection  shall  not  apply  as  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  any  person  with 
which  it  is  acting  in  concert  where  the  con- 
certed action  proximately  caused  the  injury 
for  which  either  the  United  States  or  that 
person  is  found  liable. 

"(3)  For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection, 
'concerted  action'  and  'acting  in  concert' 
mean  the  conscious  acting  together  in  a 
common  scheme  of  two  or  more  persons  who 
consciously  and  deliberately  agreed  to  joint- 
ly participate  in  such  conduct  with  actual 
knowledge  of  the  wrongfulness  of  the  con- 
duct resulting  in  a  tortuous  act  and  where 
such  acts  proximately  caused  the  injury 
complained  of  by  the  plaintiff  and  for  which 
one  or  more  of  such  persons  is  found  liable 
for  damages. 

"(c)(1)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (3), 
the  total  amount  of  damages  received  by  an 
individual  shall  be  reduced,  in  accordance 
with  paragraph  (2),  by  any  other  payment 
which  has  been  made  or  which  will  be  made 
to  such  individual  to  compensate  such  indi- 
vidual for  an  injury,  including  payments 
under— 

"(i)  Federal  or  State  disability  or  sickness 
programs: 

"(ii)  Federal,  State,  or  private  health  in- 
surance programs: 

"(iii)  private  disability  insurance  pro- 
grams; 


"(iv)  employer  wage  continuation  pro- 
grams; and 

"(V)  any  other  source  of  payment  intended 
to  compensate  such  individual  for  such  in- 
jury. 

"(2)  The  amount  by  which  an  award  of 
damages  to  an  individual  for  an  injury  shall 
be  reduced  under  paragraph  (1)  shall  be— 

"(i)  the  total  amount  of  any  payments 
(Other  than  such  award)  which  have  been 
made  or  which  will  be  made  to  such  individ- 
ual to  compensate  such  individual  for  such 
injury, less 

"(ii)  the  amount  paid  by  such  individual 
(or  by  the  spouse,  parent,  or  legal  guardian 
of  such  individual)  to  secure  the  payments 
described  in  clause  (i). 

"(3)  Paragraph  (1)  shall  not  apply  to  any 
payment  which  the  individual  is  required  by 
law  to  repay  out  of  any  damages  recovered 
trom  a  negligent  health  care  provider. 

"(d)(1)  No  damages,  other  than  damages  for 
economic  loss,  shall  be  awarded  in  excess  of 
$250,000  in  any  health  care  liability  action 
agralnst  the  United  States. 

"(2)  For  purposes  of  this  Section,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  parties  within  the  purview  of  Sec- 
tion 2411(d)  of  the  Health  Care  Liability  Re- 
form and  Quality  of  Care  Improvement  Act 
of  1992,  any  'health  care  liability  action'  in- 
cludes all  actions  (including  multiple  ac- 
tions) for  damages,  and  includes  all  plaintiffs 
and  all  defendants  in  such  actions,  which 
arise  out  of  or  were  caused  by  the  same  per- 
sonal injury  or  death,  whether  or  not  each 
defendant  is  a  health  care  provider. 

"(3)  Cost-of-Living.— The  amount  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (a)  shall  be  adjusted 
every  three  years  to  reflect  changes  in  the 
cost-of-living  index.  The  first  such  adjust- 
ment shall  be  made  three  years  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  title.  For  pur- 
poses of  this  subsection,  the  'cost-of-living 
index'  means  the  cost  of  living  index  utilized 
by  the  Secretary  in  determination  of  adjust- 
ment in  Old  Age,  Survivors,  and  Disability 
Insurance  Benefits." 

SEC.  2422.  PERIODIC  PAYMENTS  OF  JUDGMENTS. 

(1)  Chapter  171  of  title  28.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  the  following 
new  section  2681: 

"$2681.  Periodic  payments  of  judgments. 

"In  any  health  care  liability  action  subject 
to  this  chapter  in  which  the  dama«:es  award- 
ed for  future  economic  loss  exceed  SIOO.OOO, 
the  court  shall,  at  the  request  of  the  United 
States,  enter  an  order  providing  that  dam- 
ages for  future  economic  loss  be  paid  in 
whole  or  in  part  by  periodic  payments  based 
on  when  the  damages  are  found  likely  to 
occur  rather  than  by  a  single  lump-sum  pay- 
ment. The  court  shall  make  findings  of  fact 
as  to  the  dollar  amount,  frequency  and  dura- 
tion of  the  periodic  payments.  The  United 
States  at  its  discretion  may  pay  the  judg- 
ment periodically  or  purchase  an  annuity  or 
fund  a  reversionary  trust  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. The  judgment  of  the  court  shall  be 
final,  and  shall  not  be  reopened  at  any  time 
to  contest,  amend,  or  modify  the  schedule  or 
amount  of  such  payments  in  the  absence  of 
fraud  or  any  ground  permitting  relief  to  be 
granted  after  entry  of  a  final  judgment." 

(2)  The  table  of  sections  of  chapter  171  of 
title  28,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
item: 

"Sec.  2681.  Periodic      payments      of     judg- 
ments.". 

SEC.  2423.  APPUCABIUTY  OF  AMENDMENTS. 

(a)  State  alternative  dispute  revolution 
procedures  shall  not  be  applicable  to  the 
United  States. 


(b)  For  the  purpose  of  subtitle  C.  the  term 
"plaintifr'  means  any  person  who  has  alleg- 
edly suffered  injury  from  professional  serv- 
ices provided  by  a  health  care  provider  and 
who  brings  a  health  care  liability  action  or 
who  brings  such  an  action  on  behalf  of  any 
person  who  has  allegedly  suffered  injury 
from  such  professional  services  or  who  brings 
such  an  action  because  a  person  allegedly 
suffered  injury  from  such  services. 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  subtitle 
shall  apply  to  all  actions  filed  on  or  after, 
and  all  administrative  claims  pending  on  or 
presented  on  or  after,  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  title. 

Subtitle  D — Construction  of  Provisions 
SEC.  2431.  IN  GENERAU 

Nothing  in  this  title  shall  be  construed— 

(a)  to  waive  or  affect  any  defense  of  sov- 
ereign immunity  asserted  by  any  State 
under  any  law  or  by  the  United  States: 

(b)  to  preempt  State  choice-of-law  rules 
with  respect  to  claims  brought  by  a  foreign 
nation  or  a  citizen  of  a  foreign  nation; 

(c)  to  affect  the  right  of  any  court  to  trans- 
fer venue,  to  apply  the  law  of  a  foreign  na- 
tion, or  to  dismiss  a  claim  of  a  foreign  na- 
tion or  of  a  citizen  of  a  foreign  nation  on  the 
ground  of  inconvenient  forum; 

(d)  to  create  or  vest  jurisdiction  in  the  dis- 
trict courts  of  the  United  States  over  any 
health  care  liability  action  subject  to  this 
title  (which  is  not  otherwise  properly  in  Fed- 
eral district  court);  or 

(e)  to  prevent  the  States  from  enacting, 
adopting,  or  otherwise  having  in  effect  more 
comprehensive  or  additional  health  care  li- 
ability reforms  than  those  set  forth  in  this 
title. 

SEC.  2432.  SEVERABIUTY. 

If  any  provision  of  this  title  or  the  amend- 
ments made  by  this  title  or  the  application 
of  the  provision  to  any  person  or  cir- 
cumstance is  held  invalid,  the  remainder  of 
this  title  and  such  amendments  and  the  ai>- 
plication  of  the  provision  to  any  other  per- 
son or  circumstance  shall  not  be  affected  by 
that  invalidation. 

SEC.  2433.  EFFECnVE  DATE. 

This  title  shall  become  effective  on  its 
date  of  enactment. 

TITLE  XXV— PRODUCT  LIABILITY 
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SubUtle  A 
SHORT  TITLE 

Sec.  2501.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Product  Liability  Fairness  Act". 


definitions 
Sec.  2502.  As  used  in  this  Act,  the  term— 

(1)  "Claimant"  means  any  person  who 
brings  a  civil  action  pursuant  to  this  title, 
and  any  person  on  whose  behalf  such  an  ac- 
tion is  brought;  if  such  an  action  is  brought 
through  or  on  behalf  of  an  estate,  the  term 
includes  the  claimant's  decedent,  or  if  it  is 
brought  through  or  on  behalf  of  a  minor  or 
incompetent,  the  term  includes  the  claim- 
ant's parent  or  guardian; 

(2)  "clear  and  convincing  evidence"  is  that 
measure  or  degree  of  proof  that  will  produce 
in  the  mind  of  the  trier  of  fact  a  firm  belief 
or  conviction  as  to  the  truth  of  the  allega- 
tions sought  to  be  established;  the  level  of 
proof  required  to  satisfy  such  standard  is 
more  than  that  required  under  preponder- 
ance of  the  evidence,  but  less  than  that  re- 
quired for  proof  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt; 

(3)  "collateral  benefits"  means  all  benefits 
and  advantages  received  or  entitled  to  be  re- 
ceived (regardless  of  any  right  any  other  per- 
son has  or  is  entitled  to  assert  for 
recoupment  through  subrogation,  trust 
agreement,  lien,  or  otherwise)  by  any  claim- 
ant harmed  by  a  product  or  by  any  other  per- 
son as  reimbursement  of  loss  because  of 
harm  to  person  or  property  payable  or  re- 
quired to  be  paid  to  the  claimant,  under— 

(A)  any  Federal  law  or  the  laws  of  any 
State  (other  than  through  a  claim  for  breach 
of  an  obligation  or  duty);  or 

(B)  any  life,  health,  or  accident  insurance 
or  plan,  wage  or  salary  continuation  plan,  or 
disability  income  or  replacement  service  in- 
surance, or  any  benefit  received  or  to  be  re- 
ceived as  a  result  of  participation  in  any  pre- 
t>aid  medical  plan  or  health  nuiintenance  or- 
ganization; 

(4)  "commerce"  means  trade,  traffic,  com- 
merce, or  transportation  (A)  between  a  place 
in  a  State  and  any  place  outside  of  that 
State;  or  (B)  which  affects  trade,  traffic, 
commerce,  or  transportation  described  in 
clause  (A); 

(5)  "commercial  loss"  means  economic  in- 
jury, whether  direct,  incidental,  or  con- 
sequential, including  property  damage  and 
damage  to  the  product  itself; 

(6)  "economic  loss"  means  any  pecuniary 
loss  resulting  f^om  harm  which  is  allowed 
under  State  law; 

(7)  "exercise  of  reasonable  care"  means 
conduct  of  a  person  of  ordinary  prudence  and 
intelligence  using  the  attention,  precaution, 
and  judgment  that  society  expects  of  its 
members  for  the  protection  of  their  own  in- 
terests and  the  interests  of  others; 

(8)  "harm"  means  any  harm  recognized 
under  the  law  of  the  State  in  which  the  civil 
action  is  maintained,  other  than  loss  or  dam- 
age caused  to  a  product  itself,  or  commercial 
loss; 

(9)  "manufacturer"  means  (A)  any  person 
who  is  engaged  in  a  business  to  produce,  cre- 
ate, make,  or  construct  any  product  (or  com- 
ponent part  of  a  product)  and  who  designs  or 
formulates  the  product  (or  component  part 
of  the  product)  or  has  engaged  another  per- 
son to  design  or  formulate  the  product  (or 
component  part  of  the  product);  (B)  a  prod- 
uct seller  with  respect  to  all  aspects  of  a 
product  (or  component  part  of  a  product) 
which  are  created  or  affected  when,  before 
placing  the  product  in  the  stream  of  com- 
merce, the  product  seller  produces,  creates, 
makes,  or  constructs  and  designs  or  formu- 
lates, or  has  engaged  another  person  to  de- 
sign or  formulate,  an  aspect  of  a  product  (or 
component  part  of  a  product)  made  by  an- 
other; or  (C)  any  product  seller  not  described 
in  clause  (B)  which  holds  itself  out  as  a  man- 
ufacturer to  the  user  of  a  product; 
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preponderance   of  the   evidence"   is 

m  lasure  or  degree  of  proof  which,  by 

we:  ?ht.  credit,  and  value  of  the  aggre- 

dence  on  either  side,  establishes  that 

probable  than  not  that  a  fact  oc- 

r  did  not  occur: 

product"    means    any    object,    sub- 
mixture,  or  raw  material  in  a  gase- 
or  solid  state  (A)  which  is  capa- 
lelivery   itself  or  as  an   assembled 
n  a  mixed  or  combined  state,  or  as  a 
part  or  ingredient;  (B)  which  is 
for  introduction  into  trade  or  com- 
(C)    which    has    intrinsic    economic 
i  nd  (D)  which  is  intended  for  sale  or 
persons  for  commercial  or  personal 
term  does  not  include  human  tissue, 
blood  products,  or  organs  unless 
recognized  as  a  product  pursuant 
law; 

troduct  seller"  means  a  person  who. 
;ourse  of  a  business  conducted  for 
sells,  distributes,  leases,  pre- 
)f  ends,  packages,  labels,  or  otherwise 
in    placing   a    product   in    the 
if  commerce,  or  who  installs,  repairs, 
the  harm-causing  aspect  of  a 
the  term  does  not  include— 
eller  or  lessor  of  real  property; 
provider  of  professional  services  in 
in  which  the  sale  or  use  of  a  prod- 
cidental  to  the  transaction  and  the 
of  the  transaction  is  the  furnishing 
skill,  or  services:  or 
person  who — 

in  only  a  financial  capacity  with 
«  the  sale  of  a  product:  and 

a  product  under  a  lease  arrange- 
which  the  selection,  possession, 
maintedance.  and  operation  of  the  product 
are  cont  rolled  by  a  person  other  than  the  les- 
sor; and 
(15)  " 
States 


invo  ved 


mail  tains 


r  judgn  lent 
I  an  r 


lei  ses  ; 


•i  tate"  means  any  State  of  the  United 
;;he  District  of  Columbia,  the  Com- 
monwea  :th   of  Puerto   Rico,    the   Common- 
if  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands,  the 
1  ilands.  Guam.  American  Samoa,  and 
■  othjr  territory  or  possession  of  the  Unit- 
.  or  any  political  subdivision  there- 


PREEMPTION 


5  503.  (a)  This  title  governs  any  civil 
irought  against  a  manufacturer  or 
seller,    on    any    theory,    for    harm 
y  a  product.  A  civil  action  brought 
1  manufacturer  or  product  seller  for 
c  a.mage  to  a  product  itself  or  for  com- 
loss  is  not  subject  to  this  title  and 
governed  by  applicable  commercial 
law. 
title  supersedes  any  State  law  re- 
recovery  for  harm  caused  by  a  prod- 
to  the  extent  that  this  title  estab- 
•ule  of  law  applicable  to  any  such  re- 
Any  issue  arising  under  this  title 
ot  governed  by  any  such  rule  of  law 
bejgovemed  by  applicable  State  or  Fed- 
Nothing  in  this  title  shall  be  construed 


wa  ve 


or  affect  any  defense  of  sovereign 
y  asserted  by  any  State  under  any 

of  law: 
ersede  any  Federal  law.  except  the 
Employees  Compensation   Act  and 
LoAgshoremen's  and   Harbor   Workers' 
Compen  latlon  Act; 


(3)  waive  or  affect  any  defense  of  sovereign 
Immunity  asserted  by  the  United  States: 

(4)  affect  the  applicability  of  any  provision 
of  chapter  97  of  title  28.  United  Sutes  Code; 

(5)  preempt  State  choice-of-law  rules  with 
respect  to  claims  brought  by  a  foreign  nation 
or  a  citizen  of  a  foreign  nation; 

(6)  affect  the  right  of  any  court  to  transfer 
venue  or  to  apply  the  law  of  a  foreign  nation 
or  to  dismiss  a  claim  of  a  foreign  nation  or 
of  a  citizen  of  a  foreign  nation  on  the  ground 
of  inconvenient  forum:  or 

(7)  supersede  any  statutory  or  common 
law.  including  an  action  to  abate  a  nuisance, 
that  authorizes  a  State  or  person  to  institute 
an  action  for  civil  damages  or  civil  penalties, 
cleanup  costs,  injunctions,  restitution,  cost 
recovery,  punitive  damages,  or  any  other 
form  of  relief  resulting  from  contamination 
or  pollution  of  the  environment,  or  the 
threat  of  such  contamination  or  pollution. 

(d)  As  used  in  this  section,  "environment" 
has  the  meaning  given  to  such  term  in  sec- 
tion 101(8)  of  the  Comprehensive  Environ- 
mental Response.  Compensation,  and  Liabil- 
ity Act  of  1980  (42  U.S.C.  9601(8)). 

(E)  This  title  shall  be  construed  and  ap- 
plied after  consideration  of  its  legislative 
history  to  promote  uniformity  of  law  in  the 
various  jurisdiction. 

JURISDICTION  OF  FEDERAL  COURTS 

Sec.  2504.  The  district  courts  of  the  United 
States  shall  not  have  jurisdiction  over  any 
civil  action  pursuant  to  this  title,  based  on 
section  1331  or  1337  of  title  28.  United  Sutes 
Code. 

EFFECTIVE  DATE 

SEC.  2505.  (a)  This  title  shall  take  effect  on 
the  date  of  its  enactment  and  shall  apply  to 
all  civil  actions  pursuant  to  this  title  com- 
menced on  or  after  such  date,  including  any 
action  in  which  the  harm  or  the  conduct 
which  caused  the  harm  occurred  before  the 
effective  date  of  this  title. 

(b)  If  any  provision  of  this  title  would 
shorten  the  period  during  which  a  manufac- 
turer or  product  seller  would  otherwise  be 
exposed  to  liability,  the  claimant  may.  not- 
withstanding the  otherwise  applicable  time 
period,  bring  any  civil  action  pursuant  to 
this  title  within  one  year  after  the  effective 
date  of  this  title. 

Subtitle  B 

EXPEDITED  PRODUCT  LIABILITY  SETTLEMENTS 

Sec.  2511.  (a)  Any  claimant  may  bring  a 
civil  action  for  damages  against  a  person  for 
harm  caused  by  a  product  pursuant  to  appli- 
cable State  law.  except  to  the  extent  such 
law  is  superseded  by  this  title. 

(b)  Any  claimant  may.  in  addition  to  any 
claim  for  relief  made  in  accordance  with 
State  law.  Include  in  such  claimant's  com- 
plaint an  offer  of  settlement  for  a  specific 
dollar  amount. 

(c)  The  defendant  may  make  an  offer  of 
settlement  for  a  specific  dollar  amount  with- 
in sixty  days  after  service  of  the  claimant's 
complaint  or  within  the  time  permitted  pur- 
suant to  State  law  for  a  responsive  pleading, 
whichever  is  longer,  except  that  if  such 
pleading  includes  a  motion  to  dismiss  in  ac- 
cordance with  applicable  law.  the  defendant 
may  tender  such  relief  to  the  claimant  with- 
in ten  days  after  the  court's  determination 
regarding  such  motion. 

(d)  In  any  case  in  which  an  offer  of  settle- 
ment is  made  pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  or 
(c)  of  this  section,  the  court  may.  upon  mo- 
tion made  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  ap- 
plicable period  for  response,  enter  an  order 
extending  such  period.  Any  such  order  shall 
contain  a  schedule  for  discovery  of  evidence 
material    to   the   issue   of  the   appropriate 


amount  of  relief,  and  shall  not  extend  such 
period  for  more  than  sixty  days.  Any  such 
motion  shall  be  accompanied  by  a  supporting 
affidavit  of  the  moving  party  setting  forth 
the  reasons  why  such  extension  is  necessary 
to  promote  the  interests  of  justice  and  stat- 
ing that  the  information  likely  to  be  discov- 
ered is  material,  and  is  not.  after  reasonable 
inquiry,  otherwise  available  to  the  moving 
party. 

(e)  If  the  defendant,  as  offeree,  does  not  ac- 
cept the  offer  of  settlement  made  by  a  claim- 
ant in  accordance  with  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section  within  the  time  permitted  pursuant 
to  State  law  for  a  responsive  pleading  or.  if 
such  pleading  includes  a  motion  to  dismiss 
in  accordance  with  applicable  law.  within 
thirty  days  after  the  court's  determination 
regarding  such  motion,  and  a  verdict  is  en- 
tered in  such  action  equal  to  or  greater  than 
the  specific  dollar  amount  of  such  offer  of 
settlement,  the  court  shall  enter  judgment 
against  the  defendant  and  shall  include  in 
such  judgment  an  amount  for  the  claimant's 
reasonable  attorney's  fees  and  costs.  Such 
fees  shall  be  offset  against  any  fees  owed  by 
the  claimant  to  the  claimant's  attorney  by 
reason  of  the  verdict. 

(f)  If  the  claimant,  as  offeree,  does  not  ac- 
cept the  offer  of  settlement  made  by  a  de- 
fendant in  accordance  with  subsection  (c)  of 
this  section  within  thirty  days  after  the  date 
on  which  such  offer  is  made  and  a  verdict  is 
entered  in  such  action  equal  to  or  less  than 
the  specific  dollar  amount  of  such  offer  of 
settlement,  the  court  shall  reduce  the 
amount  of  the  verdict  in  such  action  by  an 
amount  equal  to  the  reasonable  attorney's 
fees  and  costs  owed  by  the  defendant  to  the 
defendant's  attorney  by  reason  of  the  ver- 
dict, except  that  the  amount  of  such  reduc- 
tion shall  not  exceed  that  portion  of  the  ver- 
dict which  is  allocable  to  noneconomic  loss 
and  economic  loss  for  which  the  claimant 
has  received  or  will  receive  collateral  bene- 
fits. 

(g)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  attorney's 
fees  shall  be  calculated  on  the  basis  of  an 
hourly  rate  which  should  not  exceed  that 
which  is  considered  acceptable  in  the  com- 
munity in  which  the  attorney  practices,  con- 
sidering the  attorney's  qualifications  and  ex- 
perience and  the  complexity  of  the  case. 

ALTERNATIVE  DISPUTE  RESOLUTION 
PROCEDURES 

Sec.  2512.  (a)  In  lieu  of  or  in  addition  to 
making  an  offer  of  settlement  under  section 
2511  of  this  subtitle,  a  claimant  or  defendant 
may,  within  the  time  permitted  for  the  mak- 
ing of  such  an  offer  under  section  2511  of  this 
subtitle,  offer  to  proceed  pursuant  to  any 
voluntary  alternative  dispute  resolution  pro- 
cedure established  or  recognized  under  the 
law  of  the  State  in  which  the  civil  action  for 
damages  for  harm  caused  by  a  product  is 
brought  or  under  the  rules  of  the  court  in 
which  such  action  is  maintained. 

(b)  If  the  offeree  refuses  to  proceed  pursu- 
ant to  such  alternative  dispute  resolution 
procedure  and  the  court  determines  that 
such  refusal  was  unreasonable  or  not  in  good 
faith,  the  court  shall  assess  reasonable  attor- 
ney's fees  and  costs  against  the  offeree. 

(ci  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  there 
shall  be  created  a  rebuttable  presumption 
that  a  refusal  by  an  offeree  to  proceed  pursu- 
ant to  such  alternative  dispute  resolution 
procedure  was  unreasonable  or  not  in  good 
faith,  if  a  verdict  is  rendered  in  favor  of  the 
offeror. 

Subtitle  C 
CIVIL  ACTIONS 

Sec.  2521.  A  person  seeking  to  recover  for 
harm  caused  by  a  product  may  bring  a  civil 


action  against  the  product's  manufacturer  or 
product  seller  pursant  to  applicable  State  or 
Federal  law.  except  to  the  extent  such  law  is 
superseded  by  this  title. 

UNIFORM  STANDARDS  OF  PRODUCT  SELLER 
UABILITY 

Sec.  2522.  (a)  Notwithstanding  the  provi- 
sions of  section  2521  of  this  subtitle,  in  any 
civil  action  for  harm  caused  by  a  product,  a 
product  seller  other  than  a  manufacturer  is 
liable  to  a  claimant,  only  if  the  claimant  es- 
tablishes by  a  preponderance  of  the  evidence 
that— 

(1)(A)  the  individual  product  unit  which  al- 
legedly caused  the  harm  complained  of  was 
sold  by  the  defendant; 

(B)  the  product  seller  failed  to  exercise 
reasonable  care  with  respect  to  the  product: 
and 

(C)  such  failure  to  exercise  reasonable  care 
was  a  proximate  cause  of  the  claimant's 
harm;  or 

(2  MA)  the  product  seller  made  an  express 
warranty,  independent  of  any  express  war- 
ranty made  by  a  manufacturer  as  to  the 
same  product; 

(B)  the  product  failed  to  conform  to  the 
warranty;  and 

(C)  the  failure  of  the  product  to  conform  to 
the  warranty  caused  the  claimant's  harm. 

(b)(1)  In  determining  whether  a  product 
seller  is  subject  to  liability  under  subsection 
(a)(1)  of  this  section,  the  trier  of  fact  may 
consider  the  effect  of  the  conduct  of  the 
product  seller  with  respect  to  the  construc- 
tion, inspection,  or  condition  of  the  product, 
and  any  failure  of  the  product  seller  to  pass 
on  adequate  warnings  or  instructions  from 
the  product's  manufacturer  about  the  dan- 
gers and  proper  use  of  the  product. 

A  product  seller  shall  not  be  liable  in  a 
civil  action  subject  to  this  subtitle  based 
upon  an  alleged  failure  to  provide  warnings 
or  instructions  unless  the  claimant  estab- 
lishes that,  when  the  product  left  the  posses- 
sion and  control  of  the  product  seller,  the 
product  seller  failed — 

(A)  to  provide  to  the  person  to  whom  the 
product  seller  relinquished  possession  and 
control  of  the  product  any  pamphlets,  book- 
lets, labels,  inserts,  or  other  written 
warnings  or  instructions  received  while  the 
product  was  in  the  product  seller's  posses- 
sion and  control:  or 

(B)  to  make  reasonable  efforts  to  provide 
users  with  those  warnings  and  instructions 
which  it  received  after  the  product  left  its 
possession  and  control. 

(3)  A  product  seller  shall  not  be  liable  in  a 
civil  action  subject  to  this  subtitle  except 
for  breach  of  express  warranty  where  there 
was  no  reasonable  opportunity  to  inspect  the 
product  in  a  manner  which  would  or  should, 
in  the  exercise  of  reasonable  care,  have  re- 
vealed the  aspect  of  the  product  which  alleg- 
edly caused  the  claimant's  harm. 

(c)  A  product  seller  shall  be  treated  as  the 
manufacturer  of  a  product  and  shall  be  liable 
for  harm  to  the  claimant  caused  by  a  prod- 
uct as  if  it  were  the  manufacturer  of  the 
product  if — 

(1)  the  manufacturer  is  not  subject  to  serv- 
ice of  process  under  the  laws  of  any  State  in 
which  the  action  might  have  been  brought: 
or 

(2)  the  court  determines  that  the  claimant 
would  be  unable  to  enforce  a  judgment 
against  the  manufacturer. 

UNIFORM  STANDARDS  FOR  AWARD  OF  PUNITIVE 
DAMAGES 

Sec.  2523.  (a)  Punitive  damages  may.  if 
otherwise  permitted  by  applicable  law.  be 
awarded  in  any  civil  action  subject  to  this 


subtitle  to  any  claimant  who  establishes  by 
clear  and  convincing  evidence  that  the  harm 
suffered  was  the  result  of  conduct  manifest- 
ing a  manufacturer's  or  product  seller's  con- 
scious, flagrant  indifference  to  the  safety  of 
those  persons  who  might  be  harmed  by  a 
product.  A  failure  to  exercise  reasonable 
care  in  choosing  among  alternative  product 
designs,  formulations,  instructions,  or 
warnings  is  not  of  itself  such  conduct.  Ex- 
cept as  provided  in  subsection  (b)  of  this  sec- 
tion, punitive  damages  may  not  be  awarded 
in  the  absence  of  a  compensatory  award. 

(b)  In  any  civil  action  in  which  the  alleged 
harm  to  the  claimant  is  death  and  the  appli- 
cable State  law  provides,  or  has  been  con- 
strued to  provide,  for  damages  only  punitive 
in  nature,  a  defendant  may  be  liable  for  any 
such  damages  regardless  of  whether  a  claim 
is  asserted  under  this  section.  The  recovery 
of  any  such  damages  shall  not  bar  a  claim 
under  this  section. 

(c)(1)  Punitive  damages  shall  not  be  award- 
ed pursuant  to  this  section  against  a  manu- 
facturer or  product  seller  of  a  drug  (as  de- 
fined in  section  201(g)(1)  of  the  Federal  Food. 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  (21  U.S.C.  321(g)(1)) 
or  medical  device  (as  defined  under  section 
201(h)  of  the  Federal  Food.  Drug,  and  Cos- 
metic Act  (21  U.S.C.  321(h))  which  caused  the 
claimant's  harm  where — 

(A)  such  drug  or  device  was  subject  to  pre- 
market  approval  by  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration with  respect  to  the  safety  of 
the  formulation  or  performance  of  the  aspect 
of  such  drug  or  device  which  caused  the 
claimant's  harm  or  the  adequacy  of  the 
packaging  or  labeling  of  such  drug  or  device, 
and  such  drug  was  approved  by  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration;  or 

(B)  the  drug  is  generally  recognized  as  safe 
and  effective  pursuant  to  conditions  estab- 
lished by  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
and  applicable  regulations,  including  pack- 
aging and  labeling  regulations.  The  provi- 
sions of  this  paragraph  shall  not  apply  (i)  in 
any  case  in  which  the  defendant  withheld 
from  or  misrepresented  to  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  or  any  other  agency  or  offi- 
cial of  the  Federal  Government  information 
that  is  material  and  relevant  to  the  perform- 
ance of  such  drug  or  device,  or  (il)  in  any 
case  in  which  the  defendant  made  an  illegal 
payment  to  an  official  of  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
approval  of  such  drug  or  device. 

(2)  Punitive  damages  shall  not  be  awarded 
pursuant  to  this  section  against  a  manufac- 
turer of  an  aircraa  which  caused  the  claim- 
ant's harm  where — 

(A)  such  aircraft  was  subject  to  pre-market 
certification  by  the  Federal  Aviation  Admin- 
istration with  respect  to  the  safety  of  the  de- 
sign or  performance  of  the  aspect  of  such  air- 
craft which  caused  the  claimant's  harm  or 
the  adequacy  of  the  warnings  regarding  the 
operation  or  maintenance  of  such  aircraft; 

(B)  the  aircraft  was  certified  by  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Administration  under  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Act  of  1958  (49  App.  U.S.C.  1301 
et  seq.);  and 

(C)  the  manufacturer  of  the  aircraft  com- 
plied, after  delivery  of  the  aircraft  to  a  user, 
with  Federal  Aviation  Administration  re- 
quirements and  obligations  with  respect  to 
continuing  airworthiness,  including  the  re- 
quirement to  provide  maintenance  and  serv- 
ice information  related  to  airworthiness 
whether  or  not  such  information  is  used  by 
the  Federal  Aviation  Administration  in  the 
preparation  of  mandatory  maintenance,  in- 
spection, or  rejMiir  directives. 

The  provisions  of  this  paragraph  shall  not 
apply  in  any  case  in  which  the  defendant 


withheld  from  or  misrepresented  to  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Administration  information 
that  is  material  and  relevant  to  the  perform- 
ance or  the  maintenance  or  operation  of  such 
aircraft. 

(d)  At  the  request  of  the  manufacturer  or 
product  seller,  the  trier  of  fact  shall  consider 
in  a  separate  proceeding  (1)  whether  punitive 
damages  are  to  be  awarded  and  the  amount 
of  such  award,  or  (2)  the  amount  of  punitive 
damages  following  a  determination  of  puni- 
tive liability.  If  a  separate  proceeding  is  re- 
quested, evidence  relevant  only  to  the  claim 
of  punitive  damages,  as  determined  by  appli- 
cable State  law,  shall  be  inadmissible  in  any 
proceeding  to  determine  whether  compen- 
satory damages  are  to  be  awarded. 

(e)  In  determining  the  amount  of  punitive 
damages,  the  trier  of  fact  shall  consider  all 
relevant  evidence,  including— 

(1)  the  financial  condition  of  the  manufac- 
turer or  product  seller: 

(2)  the  severity  of  the  harm  caused  by  the 
conduct  of  the  manufacturer  or  product  sell- 
er; 

(3)  the  duration  of  the  conduct  or  any  con- 
cealment of  it  by  manufacturer  or  product 
seller; 

(4)  the  profitability  of  the  conduct  to  the 
manufacturer  or  product  seller; 

(5)  the  number  of  products  sold  by  the 
manufacturer  or  product  seller  of  the  kind 
causing  the  harm  complained  of  by  the 
claimant; 

(6)  awards  of  punitive  or  exemplary  dam- 
ages to  persons  similarly  situated  to  the 
claimant; 

(7)  prospective  awards  of  compensatory 
damages  to  persons  similarly  situated  to  the 
claimant; 

(8)  any  criminal  penalties  imposed  on  the 
manufacturer  or  product  seller  as  a  result  of 
the  conduct  complained  of  by  the  claimant: 
and 

(9)  the  amount  of  any  civil  fines  assessed 
against  the  defendant  as  a  result  of  the  con- 
duct complained  of  by  the  claimant. 

UNIFORM  TIME  UMHTATIONS  ON  LIABILITY 

Sec.  2524.  (a)  Any  civil  action  subject  to 
this  subtitle  shall  be  barred  unless  the  com- 
plaint is  filed  within  two  years  of  the  time 
the  claimant  discovered  or.  in  the  exercise  of 
reasonable  care,  should  have  discovered  the 
harm  and  its  cause,  except  that  any  such  ac- 
tion of  a  person  under  legal  disability  may 
be  filed  within  two  years  after  the  disability 
ceases.  If  the  commencement  of  such  an  ac- 
tion is  stayed  or  enjoined,  the  running  of  the 
statute  of  limitations  under  this  section 
shall  be  suspended  for  the  period  of  the  stay 
or  injunction. 

(b)(1)  Any  civil  action  subject  to  this  sub- 
title shall  be  barred  if  a  product  which  is  a 
capital  good  is  alleged  to  have  caused  harm 
which  is  not  a  toxic  harm  unless  the  com- 
plaint is  served  and  filed  within  twenty-five 
years  after  the  time  of  delivery  of  the  prod- 
uct. This  subsection  shall  apply  only  if  the 
court  determines  that  the  claimant  has  re- 
ceived or  would  be  eligible  to  receive  com- 
pensation under  any  State  or  Federal  work- 
ers' comjjensation  law  for  harm  caused  by 
the  product. 

(2)  A  motor  vehicle,  vessel,  aircraft,  or 
railroad  used  primarily  to  transport  pas- 
sengers for  hire  shall  not  be  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  this  subsection. 

(3)  As  used  in  this  section,  the  term— 

(A)  "time  of  delivery"  means  the  time 
when  a  product  is  delivered  to  its  first  pur- 
chaser or  lessee  who  was  not  involved  in  the 
business  of  manufacturing  or  selling  such 
product  or  using  it  as  a  component  part  of 
another  product  to  be  sold; 
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capital  good"  means  any  product,  or 
cc^ponent  of  any  such  product,  which  is 
character  subject  to  allowance  for  depre- 
under  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
atd  which  was — 
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UNIFORM  STANDARDS  FOR  OFFSET  OF  WORKERS' 
COMPENSATION  BENEFrTS 

2525.  (a)  In  any  civil  action  subject  to 
su  Jtitle  in  which  damages  are  sought  for 
'or  which   the   person   Injured   is   or 
have  been  entitled  to  receive  com- 
pensation under  any  State  or  Federal  work- 
ojnpensation  law.  any  damages  awarded 
reduced  by  the  sum  of  the  amount 
workers'  compensation  benefits  for 
hlrm  and  the  present  value  of  all  work- 
co  npensation  benefits  to  which  the  em- 
is  or  would  be  entitled  for  such  harm, 
defermination  of  workers'  compensation 
by  the  trier  of  fact  in  a  civil  action 
to  this  subtitle  shall  have  no  binding 
n  and  shall  not  be  used  in  evidence  in 
ot^er  proceeding. 

claimant  in  a  civil  action  subject  to 
siJotitle  who  is  or  may  be  eligible  to  re- 
qompensation  under  any  State  or  Fed- 
)rkers'  compensation  law  must  pro- 
itten  notice  of  the  filing  of  the  civil 
to  the  claimant's  employer  within  30 
the  filing.  The  written  notice  shall 
Information  regarding  the  date  and 
which  the  civil  action  was  filed,  the 
a.nd  addresses  of  all  plaintiffs  and  de- 
,s  appearing  on   the   complaint,   the 
<^cket  number  if  available,  and  a  copy 
omplaint  which  was  filed  in  the  civil 
A  copy  of  written  notice  shall  be  filed 
court  and  served  upon  all  parties  to 
ion.  A  claimant's  failure  to  comply 
requirements   of   this   subsection 
spend  the  deadlines  for  filing  respon- 
plfadings  and  commencing  discovery  in 
1  action,  until  the  claimant  complies 
I  requirements  of  this  subsection, 
any  civil  action  subject  to  this  sub- 
which  damages  are  sought  for  harm 
whfch  the  person  injured  is  entitled  to  re- 
c  }mpensation  under  any  State  or  Fed- 
wjrkers'  compensation  law.  the  action 
application  of  the  claimant  made  at 
claimajit's  sole  discretion,  be  stayed  until 
as  the  full   amount  payable  as 
compensation  benefits  has  been  fi- 
(  etermined  under  such  workers'  com- 
pensation law. 

Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (2)  of 
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product  seller  if  the  harm  is  one  for  which  a 
civil  action  for  harm  caused  by  a  product 
may  be  brought  pursuant  to  this  title. 

(2)  Paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  shall 
not  apply  if  the  employer  or  the  workers' 
compensation  insurer  of  the  employer  estab- 
lishes, and  the  trier  of  fact  determines,  that 
the  claimant's  harm  was  not  in  any  way 
caused  by  the  fault  of  the  claimant's  em- 
ployer or  coemployees.  In  order  to  establish 
this  fact  an  employer  or  the  workers'  com- 
pensation insurer  of  the  employer  may  inter- 
vene in  a  civil  action  filed  by  an  employee  at 
any  time  after  the  filing  of  a  complaint.  In 
the  event  that  the  civil  action  is  resolved 
prior  to  obtaining  a  verdict  by  the  trier  of 
fact,  any  resolution  of  the  action  by  settle- 
ment or  other  means  shall  afford  the  em- 
ployer or  the  workers'  compensation  insurer 
of  the  employer  an  opportunity  to  partici- 
pate and  to  assert  a  right  of  subrogation, 
contribution,  or  implied  indemnity  if  the 
claimant's  harm  was  not  in  any  way  caused 
by  the  fault  of  the  claimant's  employer  or 
coemployees. 

(e)(1)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (f), 
in  any  civil  action  subject  to  this  subtitle  in 
which  damages  are  sought  for  harm  for 
which  the  person  injured  is  or  would  have 
been  entitled  to  receive  compensation  under 
any  State  or  Federal  workers'  compensation 
law,  no  third-party  tortfeasor  may  maintain 
any  action  for  implied  indemnity  or  con- 
tribution against  the  employer,  any 
coemployee,  or  the  exclusive  representative 
of  the  person  who  was  injured. 

(2)  Nothing  in  this  title  shall  be  construed 
to  affect  any  provision  of  a  State  or  Federal 
workers'  compensation  law  which  prohibits  a 
person  who  is  or  would  have  been  entitled  to 
receive  compensation  under  any  such  law.  or 
any  other  person  whose  claim  is  or  would 
have  been  derivative  from  such  a  claim,  from 
recovering  for  harm  caused  by  a  product  in 
any  action  other  than  a  workers'  compensa- 
tion claim  against  a  present  or  former  em- 
ployer or  workers'  compensation  insurer  of 
the  employer,  any  coemployee.  or  the  exclu- 
sive representative  of  the  person  who  was  in- 
jured. Any  action  other  than  such  a  workers' 
compensation  claim  shall  be  prohibited,  ex- 
cept that  nothing  in  this  title  shall  be  con- 
strued to  affect  any  State  or  Federal  work- 
ers' compensation  law  which  permits  recov- 
ery based  on  a  claim  of  an  intentional  tort 
by  the  employer  or  coemployee.  where  the 
claimant's  harm  was  caused  by  such  an  in- 
tentional tort. 

(f)  Subsection  (e)  shall  not  apply  and  appli- 
cable State  law  shall  control  if  the  employer 
or  the  workers'  compensation  insurer  of  the 
employer,  in  a  civil  action  subject  to  this 
subtitle,  asserts  or  attempts  to  assert,  be- 
cause of  subsection  (d),  a  right  of  subroga- 
tion, contribution,  or  implied  indemnity 
against  the  manufacturer  or  product  seller 
or  a  lien  against  the  claimant's  recovery 
from  the  manufacturer  or  product  seller. 

SEVERAL  LIABILITY  FOR  NONECONOMIC 
DAMAGES 

SEC.  2526.  (a)  In  any  product  liability  ac- 
tion, the  liability  of  each  defendant  for  non- 
economic  damages  shall  be  several  only  and 
shall  not  be  joint.  Each  defendant  shall  be 
liable  only  for  the  amount  of  noneconomic 
damages  allocated  to  such  defendant  in  di- 
rect proportion  to  such  defendant's  percent- 
age of  responsibility  as  determined  under 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section.  A  separate 
judgment  shall  be  rendered  against  such  de- 
fendant for  that  amount. 

(b)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  trier  of 
fact  shall  determine  the  proportion  of  re- 
sponsibility of  each  party  for  the  claimant's 
harm. 


(c)  as  used  in  this  section,  the  term— 

(1)  "noneconomic  damages"  means  subjec- 
tive, nonmonetary  losses  including,  but  not 
limited  to.  pain,  suffering,  inconvenience, 
mental  suffering,  emotional  distress,  loss  of 
society  and  companionship,  loss  of  consor- 
tium, injury  to  reputation  and  humiliation; 
the  term  does  not  include  objectively  verifi- 
able monetary  losses  including,  but  not  lim- 
ited, medical  expenses,  loss  of  earnings,  bur- 
ial costs,  loss  of  use  of  property,  costs  of  re- 
pair or  replacement,  costs  of  obtaining  sub- 
stitute domestic  services,  rehabilitation  and 
training  expenses,  loss  of  employment,  or 
loss  of  business  or  employment  opportuni- 
ties; and 

(2)  "product  liability  action"  Includes  any 
action  involving  a  claim,  third-party  claim, 
cross-claim,  counterclaim,  or  contribution 
claim  in  a  civil  action  in  which  a  manufac- 
turer or  product  seller  is  found  liable  for 
harm  caused  by  a  product. 

DEFENSES  INVOLVING  INTOXICATING  ALCOHOL 
OR  DRUGS 

Sec  2527.  (a)  In  any  civil  action  subject  to 
this  title  in  which  all  defendants  are  manu- 
facturers or  product  sellers,  it  shall  be  a 
complete  defense  to  such  action  that  the 
claimant  was  intoxicated  or  was  under  the 
influence  of  intoxicating  alcohol  or  any  drug 
and  that  as  a  result  of  such  intoxication  or 
the  influence  of  the  alcohol  or  drug  the 
claimant  was  more  than  50  percent  respon- 
sible for  the  accident  or  event  which  resulted 
in  such  claimant's  harm. 

(b)  In  any  civil  action  subject  to  this  title 
in  which  not  all  defendants  are  manufactur- 
ers or  product  sellers  and  the  trier  of  fact  de- 
termines that  no  liability  exists  against 
those  defendants  who  are  not  manufacturers 
or  product  sellers,  the  court  shall  enter  a 
judgment  notwithstanding  the  verdict  in 
favor  of  any  defendant  which  is  a  manufac- 
turer or  product  seller  if  it  is  proved  that  the 
claimant  was  intoxicated  or  was  under  the 
influence  of  Intoxicating  alcohol  or  any  drug 
and  that  as  a  result  of  such  intoxication  or 
the  influence  of  the  alcohol  or  drug  the 
claimant  was  more  than  50  percent  respon- 
sible for  the  accident  or  event  which  resulted 
in  such  claimant's  harm. 

(c)(1)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  de- 
termination of  whether  a  person  was  intoxi- 
cated or  was  under  the  influence  of  intoxi- 
cating alcohol  or  any  drug  shall  be  made 
pursuant  to  applicable  State  law. 

(2)  As  used  in  this  section,  the  term  "drug" 
means  any  non-over-the-counter  drug  which 
has  not  been  prescribed  by  a  physician  for 
use  by  the  claimant. 

TITLE  XXVI— CIVIL  LIBERTIES  ACT 

AMENDMENTS  OF  1992 

SHORT  TITLE 

Sec  2601.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Civil  Liberties  Act  Amendments  of  1992". 

Sec  2602.  The  Civil  Liberties  Act  of  1988 
(Public  Law  100-383.  is  amended  in  section 
104ie)  by  replacing  the  amount 
■•$1,250,000,000"  with  the         amount 

"$1,500,000,000". 

Sec.  2603.  The  Civil  Liberties  Act  of  1988 
(Public  Law  100-383.  title  I.  102  Stat  903 
(1988))  is  amended  in  section  105(e)  by  delet- 
ing the  phrase  "when  the  Fund  terminates" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  phrase 
"Within  180  days  after  the  termination  of  the 
Fund." 

Sec  2604.  The  Civil  Liberties  Act  of  1988 
(Public  Law  100-383,  title  I.  102  Stat.  903 
(1988))  is  amended  in  section  108  by— 

(a)  deleting  the  word  "and"  at  the  end  of 
subsection  5; 

(b)  replacing  the  period  at  the  end  of  sub- 
section 6  with  ";  and";  and 


(c)  inserting  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(7)  the  term  of  'of  Japanese  ancestry'  in- 
cludes non-Japanese  spouses  and  parents 
who  were  interned  with  their  spouses  or  chil- 
dren of  Japanese  ancestry  during  World  War 
n.". 

Sec  2605.  The  Civil  Liberties  Act  of  1988 
(Public  Law  100-383.  title  I,  102  Stat.  903 
(1988))  Is  amended  in  section  105(a)(7)  by  in- 
serting the  following  new  subparagraph  after 
subparagraph  (C): 

"(D)  Any  person  asserting  a  claim  under 
the  Act  on  account  of  an  individual  who  is 
deceased  shall  be  required  to  certify  to  the 
Department  of  Justice  the  names  of  any  liv- 
ing spouse,  child  or  parent  of  the  decedent  on 
account  of  whom  the  claim  is  asserted.  In 
any  case  where  the  Federal  Government  pays 
compensation  to  a  claimant  based  upon  his 
or  her  certification  that  the  claimant  has  in- 
formed the  government  of  the  identities  of 
all  living  spouses,  children  or  parents,  the 
exclusive  remedy  of  omitted  spouses,  chil- 
dren or  parents,  shall  be  against  the  claim- 
ant who  received  the  payment.". 

Sec.  2606.  The  Civil  Liberties  Act  of  1988 
(Public  Law  100-383,  title  I,  102  Stat.  903 
(1968))  is  amended  in  section  105  by  inserting 
at  the  conclusion  of  that  section  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection; 

"(g)  A  claimant  may  seek  judicial  review 
of  a  denial  of  compensation  solely  in  the 
United  States  Claims  Court,  which  shall  re- 
view the  denial  upon  the  administration 
record  and  shall  hold  unlawful  and  set  aside 
the  denial  if  it  is  found  to  be  arbitrary,  ca- 
pricious, and  abuse  of  discretion,  or  other- 
wise not  in  accordance  with  law.". 

Sec.  2607.  The  Civil  Liberties  Act  of  1988 
(Public  Law  100-383,  title  I.  102  stat.  903 
(1988))  is  amended  in  section  104(d)  by  delet- 
ing the  phrase  "10  years  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act."  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  phrase  "September  30.  1994.". 

Sec  2608.  The  Civil  Liberties  Act  of  1988 
(Public  Law  100-383,  title  I.  102  SUt.  903 
(1988))  is  amended— 

(a)  in  section  104(c)  by  deleting  the  phrase 
"and  by  the  Board  under  Section  106"  and 
adding  a  period  after  the  phrase  "under  sec- 
tion 105"; 

(b)  in  section  105(a)(4)  by  deleting  the 
phrase  "the  amount  of  such  payment  shall 
remain  in  the  Fund  and"; 

(c)  in  section  105(a)(7)  by  deleting  the  sen- 
tence "If  there  is  no  surviving  s{>ouse,  chil- 
dren, or  parents  described  in  clauses  (1).  (11), 
and  (ill),  the  amount  of  such  payment  shall 
remain  in  the  Fund,  and  may  be  used  only 
for  the  purposes  set  forth  in  section  106(b)."; 

(d)  in  section  108  by:  inserting  "and"  after 
the  semicolon  in  subsection  (4);  deleting  sub- 
section (5);  and  redesignating  subsection  (6) 
as  subsection  (5);  and 

(e)  by  deleting  section  106  and  redesignat- 
ing the  remaining  section  in  title  I  as  sec- 
tions 106,  107,  and  108,  respectively. 

Sec  2609.  Public  Law  100-383  (102  Stat.  903 

(1988))  Is  amended  by  deleting  section  1(3) 

and  redesignating  subsections  (4)  through  (7) 

as  subsections  (3)  through  (6).  respectively. 

TITLE  XXVII— FEDERAL  CREDIT  AND 

DEBT  MANAGEMENT  ACT  OF  1992 

Sec  2701.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Federal  Credit  and  Debt  Management  Act 
of  1992". 

Sec  2702.  Subsection  3701(c)  of  title  31, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(c)(1)  In  sections  3711,  3716,  3717,  3720A. 
and  3720B  of  this  title,  "person"  includes: 

(A)  an  individual;  and 

(B)  a  sole  proprietorship,  partnership,  cor- 
poration, non-profit  orgsuiization,  or  other 
form  of  business  association. 
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"(2)  In  sections  3711,  3716.  3717,  3720A,  and 
3720B  of  this  title,  "person"  does  not  include 
an  agency  if  the  United  States  Government, 
a  State  government,  or  a  unit  of  general 
local  government.". 

Sec  2703.  Subsection  3711(a)  of  title  31. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended — 

(a)  by  amending  paragraph  (1)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(1)  shall  take  all  appropriate  and  cost-ef- 
fective actions  to  collect  aggressively  all 
claims  of  the  United  States  Government  for 
money  or  property  arising  out  of  the  activi- 
ties of,  or  referred  to,  the  sigency;". 

Sec  2704.  Section  3720A  of  title  31,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended — 

(a)  by  amending  subsection  (a)  to  read  as 
follows:  "(a)  Any  Federal  agency  that  is 
owed  a  past-due  legally  enforceable  debt 
(other  than  any  past-due  support)  by  a 
named  person  shall,  in  accordance  with  regu- 
lations issued  pursuant  to  subsection  (d),  no- 
tify the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the 
amount  of  all  such  debt,  including  debt  ad- 
ministered by  a  third  party  acting  as  an 
agent  for  the  Federal  government,  at  least 
once  a  year."; 

(b)  by  striking  "and"  from  paragraph 
(b)(3); 

(c)  by  striking  "and  that  the  agency  has 
made  reasonable  efforts  to  obtain  payment 
of  such  debt."  ftom  paragraph  (b)(4)  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  ";  and";  and 

(d)  by  adding  the  following  paragraph  at 
the  end  of  subsection  (b): 

"(5)  certifies  that  reasonable  efforts  have 
been  made  to  obtain  payment  of  such  debt.". 

Sec  2705.  Subsection  3720A  of  title  31, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  of  the  present  text  of  subsection  (c) 
the  following  sentence:  "Such  address  infor- 
mation may  be  used  by  the  Federal  agency 
or  the  Department  of  Justice  for  any  Federal 
agency-administered  debt  collection  purpose 
in  collecting  or  compromising  that  Federal 
debt,  including,  but  not  limited  to,  use  for 
demand  letters;  by  agency  work-out  groups; 
for  tax  refund  offset,  salary  offset,  and  ad- 
ministrative offset;  and  for  referral  to  the 
Department  of  Justice  for  litigation.". 

Sec.  2706.  Title  31.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  adding  Section  3720B,  as  follows: 
"$37206.  Barring  Delinquent  Federal  Debtors 

From   Obtaining   Federal    Loans   or   Loan 

Guarantees 

"Unless  waived  by  the  head  of  the  ag-ency, 
no  person  may  obtain  any  Federal  flnancial 
assistance  in  the  form  of  a  loan  (except  for  a 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  price  support 
loan)  or  loan  guarantee  if  such  person  has  an 
outstanding  debt  with  an  executive  agency 
which  is  in  a  delinquent  status  as  deter- 
mined under  standards  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  The  head  of  the 
agency  may  delegate  the  waiver  authority  to 
the  agency  Chief  Financial  Officer.  The 
waiver  authority  may  not  be  redelegated. 
Any  such  person  may  obtain  additional  Fed- 
eral financial  assistance  only  after  such  de- 
linquency is  resolved  under  standards  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
Each  executive  agency  shall  develop  a  data 
base  of  information  on  outstanding  debt 
which  is  in  a  delinquent  status  as  deter- 
mined under  standards  to  be  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  may  make 
such  information  available  upon  request  to 
any  other  Federal  agency  for  credit  manage- 
ment and  debt  collection  purposes.". 

Sec  2707.  Section  4  of  the  Debt  Collection 
Act  of  1982  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(4)(a)  E^ch  Federal  agency  shall  require 
any  person  doing  business  with  the  Federal 
government  as — 


(1)  a  lender  or  servicer  in  its  guaranteed  or 
insured  loan  programs; 

(2)  an  applicant  in  its  guaranteed,  insured, 
or  direct  loan  programs; 

(3)  a  grant  recipient; 

(4)  an  insurance  or  license  recipient;  or 

(5)  a  contractor— 

to  furnish  such  person's  taxpayer  identifying 
number.  The  Federal  agency  must  disclose  to 
the  person  its  intent  to  use  the  taxpayer 
identifying  number  for  purposes  of  collecting 
or  reporting  on  any  delinquent  amounts  aris- 
ing out  of  the  person's  relationship  with  the 
Federal  Government  and  must  provide  any 
other  disclosure  required  by  the  Privacy  Act 
of  1974.  section  S&2a  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code. 

"(b)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term  'taxpayer  identifying  number'  has  the 
meaning  given  to  such  term  by  section  6109 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1966.". 

Sec  2708.  Title  31,  United  States  Code  is 
amended  by  adding  Section  3720C,  as  follows: 

'SSTSOC.  Guaranteed  Loan  Program  Manage- 
ment 

"(a)  Except  where  waived  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  the  head  of  each  Federal 
agency  guaranteeing  or  insuring  loans  shall: 

"(1)  establish  agreements  with  lenders  and 
loan  servicers  or  guarantee  agencies  which 
cover  requirements  for  program  participa- 
tion including  requirements  for  originating, 
servicing,  and  collecting  loans;  requirements 
for  providing  agencies  with  timely  and  useful 
portfolio  data;  collateral  requirements;  and 
quantifiable  lender  performance  standards: 

"(2)  monitor  and  collect  information  on 
the  status  of  guaranteed  loans  from  lenders 
and  loan  servicers  or  guarantee  agencies;  and 

"(3)  monitor  and  collect  information  re- 
garding the  performance  of  lenders  and  loan 
servicers  or  guarantee  agencies  and  require 
lenders  and  loan  servicers  or  guarantee  agen- 
cies to  provide  quarterly  rei>orts  on  the  sta- 
tus and  condition  of  their  guaranteed  loan 
portfolio. 

"(b)  Except  where  prohibited  by  statute  or 
waived  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the 
head  of  each  Federal  agency  guaranteeing  or 
Insuring  loans  may: 

"(1)(A)  certify  and  periodically  recertify 
lenders,  loan  servicers,  and  guarantee  agen- 
cies for  participation  in  Federally  guaran- 
teed loan  programs;  and 

"(B)  assess  and  collect  fees  (tt>m  lenders, 
loan  servicers,  and  guarantee  agencies  to 
cover  the  cost  of  certification, 
recertiflcation,  and  review  of  lenders,  loan 
servicers,  and  guarantee  agencies; 

"(2)  establish  lender  review  boards,  where 
economically  feasible,  to  levy  sanctions  and 
penalties  upon  lenders,  loan  servicers,  and 
guarantee  agencies  for  failure  to  comply 
with  agency  regulations  and  provide  lenders, 
loan  servicers,  and  guarantee  agencies  with 
due  process  rights;  and 

"(3)  establish  a  list  of  qualified  loan 
servicers,  require  lenders  to  use  qualified 
loan  servicers,  and  establish  penalties  for 
failure  to  comply. 

"(c)  The  head  of  each  Federal  agency  guar- 
anteeing or  insuring  loans  shall  establish 
any  such  procedures  and  systems  required  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  subsections  (a) 
and  (b)  in  accordance  with  regulations  pro- 
mulgated by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

"(d)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  con- 
sultation with  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  shall— 

"(1)  promulgate  regulations  detailing  spe- 
cific Governmentwlde  Information  require- 
ments regarding  paragraphs  (a)(2)  and  (aK3) 
of  this  section;  and 
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istablish  minimum  standards  to  be 

by  the  agencies  regarding  paragraph 

subsection  (b)  of  this  section. 

'  "his  section  Is  not  intended  to  create 

or  benefit,  substantive  or  proce- 

nforceable  at  law  or  in  equity,  and  no 

I  hall  have  jurisdiction  to  review  any 

compliance  or  noncompliance  with 

of  this  section.". 

2709.  Section  3717  of  title  31,  United 

ode.  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

Late  Fee  on  Claims 

)  The  head  of  an  executive  or  legisla- 

or  his  designee,  shall  charge  a 

in  addition  to  scheduled  principal 

on  amounts  of  claims  owed  by 

that  are  in  a  delinquent  status  as 

under  standards  promulgated  by 

of  the  Treasury.  The  minimum 

on  an  annual  basis  shall  be  equal  to 

bill  rate  for  the  four  week  pe- 

ei^ing  July  31  of  the  prior  fiscal  year 

percentage  points,  rounded  to  the 

whole  percent.  The  Secretary  of  the 

or  his  designee  shall  publish  such 

year  not  later  than  August  31  and 

shall  become  effective  at  the  start 

fiscal  year.  October  1. 

addition  to  the  late  fee  provided  in 

{a)(l).  the  head  of  an  executive  or 

ve  agency,  or  his  designee,  shall  as- 

w|th  respect  to  delinquent  claims  owed 

any  amounts  necessary  to  cover 

levied  by  another  executive  or 

agency  or  a  private  contractor  for 

the   agency's   delinquent   claims 

Federal  salary  offset,  tax  refund  off- 

irivate  debt  collection  contractors,  or 

explicit  fees  or  charges. 

late  fee  and  charges  provided  for 

aragraphs  (a)(1)  and  (a)(2)  shall  not 

an  applicable  statute  or  a  regulation 

by    statute    either    prohibits    the 

of  a  late  fee  or  charges  or  estab- 

late  fee  or  charges  which  apply  to 

arising  under  such  statute  or  reg- 

required  by  statute.  The  head  of  an 

or  legislative  agency,  or  his  des- 

!  tiall  promulgate  regulations  identify- 

cifcumstances    appropriate     to    waive 

or  collection  of  the  late  fee  in  con- 

with  such  standards  as  may  be  pro- 

by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

In  accordance  with  such  regulations 

(f>nstitute    compliance    with    the    re- 

of  paragraphs  (a)(1)  and  (a)(2). 

'his  section  shall  not  apply  to  any 

ifider  a  contract  which  is  executed  be- 

effective  date  of  this  section  and 

in  effect  on  that  date.  Such  con- 

!  hall  be  governed  by  the  provisions  of 

3717  in  effect  immediately  prior  to 

of  enactment  of  this  Title. 

Subject  to  paragraph  (e),  the  late 

paragraph  (a)(1)  shall  accrue — 

xcept  as  provided  in  paragraph  (d)(2), 

date  on  which  notification  of  the 

due  on  the  claim  is  first  mailed  to 

(using  the  most  current  address  of 

d^tor  that  is  available  to  the  agency 


f  such  notification  was  first  mailed 
;he  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act, 
date  on  which  notification  was  first 
ifter  such  date  of  enactment: 
where  a  debtor  has  entered  into  a 
agreement  for  the  repayment  of  the 
of  a  claim,  from  the  date  specified 

in  the  agreement:  or 
rhere  the  claim  has  arisen  as  the  re- 
defaulted  loan  under  a  loan  guaran- 
the  date  on  which  the  agency  pays 
claim  filed  by  the  lender,  or 
assignment  of  or  responsibility  for 
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the  claim  trom  the  lender,  whichever  is  ear- 
lier. 

"(2)  The  late  fee  to  be  charged  on  a  claim 
under  paragraph  (a)(1)  shall  be  the  rate  in  ef- 
fect on  the  date  from  which  the  late  fee  ac- 
crues on  the  claim  under  subsection  (d)  and 
shall  continue  to  accrue  until  such  time  as 
the  late  fee  or  claim  is  waived,  a  judgment  is 
obtained,  a  court-imposed  fee  is  levied,  or 
the  claim  is  written  off  or  otherwise  re- 
solved. For  reporting  purposes,  the  agency 
shall  cease  recording  the  fee  in  its  general 
ledger  or  reports  to  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  and  the  Department  of  the 
Treasury  at  the  time  the  claim  on  which  the 
fee  is  being  charged  is  accelerated  by  the 
agency  or  at  six  months  trom  the  date  the 
claim  became  delinquent,  whichever  is  ear- 
lier. 

"(e)  The  late  fee  under  paragraph  (a)(1) 
shall  not  be  charged  if  the  amount  due  on 
the  claim  is  paid  within  thirty  days  after  the 
date  from  which  the  late  fee  accrues  under 
subsection  (d).  The  head  of  an  executive  or 
legislative  agency,  or  his  designee,  may  ex- 
tend such  thirty-day  period. 

"(f)  The  late  fee  charged,  under  paragraph 
(a)(1)  shall  not  be  compounded  or  accrue  on 
any  charges  assessed  pursuant  to  paragraph 
(a)(2)  of  this  subsection. 

"(g)  An  executive  or  legislative  ag-ency 
shall  report  annually  late  fees  charged  under 
paragraph  (a)(1).  but  subsequently  written 
off,  as  income  to  the  debtor  to  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  in  such  format  as  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  shall  determine. 

"(h)  Consistent  with  guidance  issued  by 
the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget,  agencies  are  authorized  to  re- 
tain one  half  of  the  late  fees  collected  under 
these  authorities,  provided  that: 

"(1)  these  amounts  are  a  direct  result  of 
executing  the  authorities  provided  under 
paragraphs  (a)(1)  and  (a)(2)  of  this  section,  as 
determined  by  the  Director: 

"(2)  retention  of  any  amounts  will  be  con- 
sistent with  requirements  of  the  Credit  Re- 
form Act  of  1990,  as  determined  by  the  Direc- 
tor; 

"(3)  the  amounts  will  only  be  available  for 
obligation  in  the  year  following  collection, 
as  apportioned  by  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget:  and 

"(4)  after  the  one  year  of  availability,  un- 
obligated amounts  will  be  deposited  to  the 
miscellaneous  receipts  or  the  the  appro- 
priate trust  fund  of  the  Treasury. 

"(1)  Amounts  retained  under  subsection  (h) 
may  be  used  by  the  agency  (along  with  any 
amounts  otherwise  available  for  these  pur- 
poses) only  for  the  following  purposes: 

(1)  the  training  of  personnel  in  the  agency 
in  credit  management  and  debt  collection: 

"(2)  the  purchasing  or  leasing  of  equipment 
or  operating  software  for  credit  management 
and  debt  collection: 

"(3)  the  purchasing  of  debt  collection  and/ 
or  additional/adjunct  services  provided  by 
contracted  collection  services; 

"(4)  the  purchasing  of  credit  reports  or 
other  financial  information,  asset  searches, 
debtor  investigations,  and  related  credit 
management  and  debt  collection  activities; 
or 

"(5)  reimbursable  agreements  with  or 
charges  levied  by  Federal  or  state  agencies 
for  services  or  service  contracts  for  offset, 
skip-tracing,  and  related  credit  manage- 
ment/debt collection  activities.". 

Sec.  2710.  Section  3711  of  title  31,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  amending  sub- 
section (f)  to  read  as  follows: 

"(f)(1)  The  head  of  an  executive  or  legisla- 
tive agency  shall  disclose  to  a  credit  report- 


ing agency  Information  from  a  system  of 
records  on  all  persons  responsible  for  claims 
of  the  Federal  Government,  except  claims 
owed  by  State  and  local  grovernments  and 
claims  arising  under  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1986  (26  U.S.C.  1  et  seq),  the  Social 
Security  Act  (42  U.S.C.  301  et  seq.),  or  the 
tariff  laws  of  the  United  States.  The  head  of 
the  executive  or  legislative  agency  shall  dis- 
close information  on  all  commercial  and 
consumer  claims  related  to  Federal  debt 
originated  or  previously  guaranteed  by  that 
agency,  without  regard  to  whether  the  status 
of  the  account  is  current  or  delinquent.  The 
information  disclosed  to  the  credit  reporting 
agency  is  limited  to— 

"(A)  information  necessary  to  establish 
the  identity  of  the  individual  or  business  as- 
sociation, including  name,  address,  and  tax- 
payer identification  number; 

"(B)  the  amount,  status,  and  history  of  the 
claim:  and 

"(C)  the  agency  or  program  under  which 
the  claim  arose. 

"(2)  Claims  will  be  disclosed  under  para- 
graph (1)  when— 

"(A)  the  head  of  the  agency  has  reviewed 
the  claim  and  decided  that  the  claim  is 
valid: 

"(B)  the  head  of  the  agency  has  established 
procedures  to  report  all  new  claims  within  60 
days  of  the  creation  of  the  claim,  including 
claims  arising  from  the  repayment,  pur- 
chase, or  assignment  of  a  defaulted  guaran- 
tee: and 

"(C)  the  head  of  the  agency  has  established 
procedures  to— 

"(1)  disclose  monthly  for  consumer  claims 
and  quarterly  for  commercial  claims,  to  each 
credit  reporting  agency  to  which  the  original 
disclosure  was  made,  a  change  in  the  status 
of  the  claim:  and 

"(11)  verify  or  correct  promptly  informa- 
tion about  the  claim  on  request  of  a  credit 
reporting  agrency  for  verification  of  informa- 
tion disclosed;  and 

"(D)  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has  re- 
ceived satisfactory  assurances  (in  a  form  to 
be  determined  by  the  Secretary)  from  each 
credit  reporting  agency  that  such  agency  is 
complying  with  laws  of  the  United  States  re- 
lated to  providing  credit  information,  as 
specified  in  regulations  issued  by  the  Sec- 
retary. 

"(3)  Information  on  delinquent  consumer 
claims  may  not  be  disclosed  unless — 

(A)  the  head  of  the  agency  has  notified  the 
individual  in  writing — 

(i)  that  payment  of  the  claim  is  overdue: 

(ii)  that  within  not  less  than  60  days  after 
sending  the  notice,  the  head  of  the  agency 
intends  to  disclose  to  a  credit  reporting 
agency  that  the  individual  is  responsible  for 
the  claim: 

(ill)  of  the  specific  information  to  be  dis- 
closed to  the  credit  reporting  agency;  and 

(iv)  of  the  rights  of  the  Individual  to  a 
complete  explanation  of  the  claim,  to  dis- 
pute information  in  the  records  of  the  agen- 
cy about  the  claim,  and  to  administrative  re- 
peal or  review  of  the  claim;  and 

(B)  the  individual  has  not— 

(i)  repaid  or  agreed  to  repay  the  claim 
under  a  written  repayment  plan  that  the  in- 
dividual has  signed  and  the  head  of  the  agen-' 
cy  has  a^eed  to: 

(ii)  filed  for  review  of  the  claim  under 
paragraph  (4)  of  this  subsection. 

"(4)  The  head  of  an  executive  or  legislative 
agency  shall  provide,  on  request  of  a  person 
alleged  by  the  agency  to  be  responsible  for 
the  claim,  for  a  review  of  the  obligation  of 
the  individual  or  form  of  business  associa- 
tion. 


"(5)  For  the  purposes  of  subsection  (f) — 

"(A)  the  term  "credit  reporting  agency' 
means  any  person  which,  for  monetary  fees, 
dues,  or  on  a  cooperative  nonprofit  basis, 
regularly  engages  in  whole  or  in  part  in  the 
practice  of  assembling  or  evaluating 
consumer  or  commercial  credit  or  other  in- 
formation on  persons  for  the  purposes  of  fur- 
nishing credit  reports  to  third  parties; 

"(B)  the  term  'system  of  records'  has  the 
meaning  given  such  term  under  section 
552a(a)(5)  of  title  5,  United  States  Code;  and 

"(C)  the  term  'head  of  the  agency'  includes 
a  designee  of  the  head  of  the  agency.". 

Sec.  2711.  Section  3718  of  Title  31,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by— 

(a)  amending  subsection  (b)  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(b)  The  Attorney  General  may  make  con- 
tracts retaining  private  counsel  to  furnish 
legal  services,  including  representation  in 
negotiation,  compromise,  settlement,  and 
litigation,  in  the  case  of  any  claim  of  indebt- 
edness owed  the  United  States.  Each  such 
contract  shall  include  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  the  Attorney  General  considers  nec- 
essary and  appropriate,  including  a  provision 
specifying  the  amount  of  fee  to  be  paid  to 
the  private  counsel  under  such  contract  or 
the  method  for  calculating  that  fee,  which 
may  include  a  percentage  of  the  amount  re- 
covered."; 

(b)  striking  out  subsection  (c);  and 

(c)  renumbering  subsections  "(d)"  and 
"(e)"  as  subsections  "(c)"  and  "(d)",  respec- 
tively. 

TITLE    X3CV1II— REDUCE     CERTAIN    COM- 
MODITY   CREDIT    CORPORATION    SUB- 
SIDIES TO  THOSE  WITH  OFF-FARM  IN- 
COME OF  $100,000  OR  MORE 
SEC.  »01.  PAYMENT  EUGIBILITY. 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law.  no  payments  (as  defined  in  section 
2802(a))  shall  be  made  to  any  jwrson  (as  de- 
fined in  section  2802(b))  with  an  adjusted 
gross  Income  of  $100,000  or  more  which  is  ob- 
tained from  nonfarm  sources,  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  In  addition, 
payments  to  entities  specified  in  section  2802 
(b)(2)  shall  be  reduced  in  proportion  to  the 
ownership  interests  of  any  person  whose  ad- 
justed gross  income  from  non-farm  sources  is 
$100,000  or  more. 
SEC.  2802.  DEFINITIONS. 

(a)  As  used  in  this  title,  the  term  "pay- 
ments" means  the  following  payments  and 
benefits  made  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration with  respect  to  wheat,  feed  grains, 
upland  and  extra  long  staple  cotton,  honey, 
rice,  wool,  mohair,  oilseeds  and  any  other 
agricultural  commodity: 

(1)  deficiency  payments; 

(2)  paid  land  diversion  payments; 

(3)  price  support  loans  or  purchases: 

(4)  production  incentive  payments;  and 

(5)  loan  deficiency  payments. 

The  term  "payments"  shall  not  include  any 
disaster  program  payment  or  any  conserva- 
tion program  payment 

(b)  For  purposes  of  this  title,  the  term 
"person"  includes — 

(I)  an  individual,  except  that— 

(i)  a  married  couple  shall  be  considered  to 
be  a  person  in  the  same  manner  in  which 
they  elect  in  accordance  with  section 
1001(5)(b)(iil)  of  the  Food  Security  Act  of 
1965,  as  amended: 

(II)  a  minor  and  the  parent  or  anyone  ap- 
pointed by  a  court  who  is  responsible  for  the 
minor  shall  be  considered  to  be  one  person: 

(ill)  an  irrevocable  trust  which  has  a  sole 
income  beneficiary  shall  be  considered  one 
person  with  such  income  beneficiary— where 
two  or  more  irrevocable  trusts  have  common 


income  beneficiaries  (including  a  spouse  and 
minor  children)  with  more  than  a  50  percent 
interest,  all  such  trusts  shall  be  considered 
to  be  one  person; 

(iv)  if  a  deceased  individual  who  leaves  an 
estate  would  have  been  considered  to  be  one 
person  with  respect  to  an  heir,  the  estate 
shall  also  be  considered  to  be  one  person 
with  such  heir;  and 

(V)  a  revocable  trust  is  considered  to  be  one 
person  with  the  grantor  of  the  trust;  and 

(2)  any  business  entity  including — 

(I)  a  corporation: 

(II)  an  association; 
(ill)  a  partnership;  and 

(iv)  Any  other  legal  entity  required  to  file 
a  Federal  income  tax  return. 

(c)  In  defining  the  terms  "adjusted  gross 
income"  and  "taxable  income,"  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  shall,  to  the  maximum 
extent  practicable,  use  such  terms  as  they 
are  defined  in  the  Internal  Revenue  Code,  ex- 
cept that  the  undistributed  income  of  any 
legal  entity  in  which  a  person  or  payment 
entity  has  an  ownership  interest  must  be  in- 
cluded in  calculating  adjusted  gross  income 
or  taxable  income  in  proportion  to  such  per- 
son's ownership  interest. 

TITLE  XXIX— FARM  CREDIT  SYSTEM  FI- 
NANCUL  ASSISTANCE  CORPORATION 
REPAYMENT  ACT  OF  1992 

SEC.  2901.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  "Farm  Cred- 
it System  Financial  Assistance  Corporation 
Repayment  Act  of  1992". 

SEC.  2902.  REFERENCES  TO  THE  FARM  CREDIT 
ACT  OF  1»71. 

Whenever  in  this  title  an  amendment  Is  ex- 
pressed in  terms  of  an  amendment  to  a  sec- 
tion or  other  provision,  the  reference  shall 
be  considered  to  be  made  to  the  Farm  Credit 
Act  of  1971  (12  U.S.C.  2001  et  seq.). 

SEC.  2903.  CAPITAL  PRESERVATION. 

Section  6.9(e)(3)(D)  (12  U.S.C.  2278a-9(e)(3)) 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(D)  ANNUAL  PAYMENTS.- 

"(i)  In  GENEitAL.— In  order  to  provide  for 
the  orderly  funding  and  discharge  over  time 
of  the  obligation  of  each  System  bank  to  the 
Financial  Assistance  Corporation  under  sub- 
paragraph (C),  each  System  bank  shall  enter 
into  or  continue  in  effect  an  agreement  with 
the  Financial  Assistance  Corporation  under 
which— 

"(I)  the  bank  will  make  annual  payment  to 
the  Financial  Assistance  Corporation,  begin- 
ning no  later  than  October  31,  1992,  in 
amounts  designed  to  accumulate,  in  total, 
including  earnings  thereon,  the  obligation. 
Through  September  30,  1999,  such  annual 
amounts  shall  be  equal  to  0.00057  times  the 
bank's  and  its  affiliated  associations'  aver- 
age accruing  retail  loan  volume  in  the  pre- 
vious year.  Starting  in  fiscal  year  2000,  the 
Financial  Assistance  Corporation  shall  have 
authority  to  adjust  the  annual  payment  as 
necessary  to  accrue  sufficient  funds  to  retire 
debt  issued  under  this  subsection;  and 

"(II)  the  Financial  Assistance  Corporation 
will  partially  discharge  the  bank  from  its  ob- 
ligation under  subparagraph  (C)  to  the  ex- 
tent of  each  such  payment  and  the  earnings 
on  the  payment. 

"(ii)  Investment  of  funds.— The  funds  re- 
ceived by  the  Financial  Assistance  Corpora- 
tion pursuant  to  agreements  under  this  sub- 
paragraph shall  be  invested  in  Treasury  se- 
curities. The  funds  and  the  earnings  on  the 
funds  shall  be  available  only  for  the  payment 
of  the  principal  of  the  bonds  issued  by  the 
Financial  Assistance  Corporation  under  this 
subsection.". 


SEC.  2904.  REPAYMENT  OF  TREASURY-PAID  IN- 
TEREST. 

Paragraph  (5)  of  section  6.26(c)  (12  U.S.C. 
2278b-6(c)(5))  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(5)  REPA\-MENT  OF  TREASURY-PAID  INTER- 
EST.— 

"(A)  In  GENERAL.— On  the  maturity  date  of 
the  last-maturing  debt  obligation  issued 
under  subsection  (a),  the  Financial  Assist- 
ance Corporation  shall  repay  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  the  total  amount  of 
all  annual  interest  charges  on  the  debt  obli- 
gations that  Farm  Credit  System  institu- 
tions. Including  the  Financial  Assistance 
Corporation,  have  not  previously  paid.  The 
Financial  Assistance  Corporation  shall  not 
be  required  to  pay  any  additional  interest 
charges  on  the  payments. 

"(B)  ASSESSMENT.- In  Order  to  provide  for 
the  orderly  funding  by  the  banks  of  the  Sys- 
tem of  the  repayment  by  the  Financial  As- 
sistance Corporation  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  the  Financial  Assistance  Corpora- 
tion shall  assess  each  System  bank  on  or 
about  October  31  of  each  year  beginning  in 
1992.  and  each  System  bank  shall  promptly 
pay  to  the  Financial  Assistance  Corporation, 
an  annual  amount  equal  to  0.0008  times  the 
bank's  and  its  affiliated  associations'  aver- 
age accruing  retail  loan  volume  for  the  pre- 
ceding year.  Starting  in  fiscal  year  2003.  the 
Financial  Assistance  Corporation  shall  have 
authority  to  adjust  the  annual  payment  as 
necessary  to  accrue  sufficient  funds  to  make 
full  repayment  by  the  due  date.  Upon  re- 
ceipt, the  Financial  Assistance  Corporation 
shall  promptly  pay  annual  amounts  collected 
under  this  subsection  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.". 

TITLE  XXX— RECOVER  COSTS  OF  CARRY- 
ING OUT  FEDERAL  MARKETING  AGREE- 
MENTS AND  ORDERS 
Sec.  3001.  Effective  October  1.  1992.  section 
10(b)(2)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
of  1933,  as  reenacted  and  amended  by  the  Ag- 
ricultural Marketing  Agreement  Act  of  1937 
(7  U.S.C.  610(b)(2)),  is  amended  by  redesignat- 
ing subparagraph  (iii)  as  subparagraph  (iv) 
and  by  inserting  a  new  subparagraph  (ill)  as 
follows: 

"(ill)  The  Secretary  shall  recover  the  costs 
of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act  by 
prescribing  and  collecting  fees  from  han- 
dlers. Any  such  fees  shall  be  apportioned 
among  all  handlers  subject  to  marketing 
agreements  or  marketing  orders  by  such 
method  of  apportionment  as  the  Secretary 
finds  will  be  equitable,  grlvlng  due  consider- 
ation to  differences  among  the  several  mar- 
keting agreements  and  orders.  Upon  failure 
to  pay  such  fees,  a  late  payment  penalty 
shall  be  assessed  and  such  overdue  fees  shall 
accrue  interest  as  required  by  section  3717  of 
title  31,  United  States  Code.  Such  fees,  late 
payment  penalties,  and  accrued  interest  col- 
lected shall  be  payable  to  the  authority  or 
agency  established  to  administer  the  mar- 
keting agreement  or  marketing  order  and 
shall  be  transmitted  by  each  such  authority 
or  agency  to  the  Secretary.  Upon  receipt  by 
the  Secretary,  such  fees,  late  payment  pen- 
alties, and  accrued  interest  collected  shall  be 
credited  to  the  accounts  that  incur  the  cost, 
and  shall  be  available  without  fiscal  year 
limitation  for  the  expenses  incurred  in  car- 
rying out  this  Act.  Fees  and  charges  so  pre- 
scribed shall  be  effective  with  respect  to 
each  marketing  agreement  and  each  market- 
ing order  affected  thereby  and  shall  have  the 
same  force  and  effect  with  respect  to  han- 
dlers as  though  incorporated  in  such  market- 
ing agreement  or  marketing  order.  In  the 
event  that  the  expenses  of  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  are  not  recovered  from 
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authorized  by  this  subparagrraph, 
»rovide  operatlngr  capital  prior  to  re- 
fees,  such  sums  in  amounts  suffl- 
cover  such  expenses  may  be  trans- 
1  'om  the  fund  established  pursuant  to 
32  of  Public  Law  No.  320.  74th  Con- 
i  Stat.  774  (7  U.S.C.  612c)  without  re- 
limltatlons  on  the  use  of  such  fund 
in   any   appropriation   Act:    Pro- 
sums  so  transferred  shall  be  re- 
to  the  fund  established  pursuant  to 
32   fl-om   subsequent  assessment  of 
for  costs  associated  with  a  pro- 
r^arketing  order  that  is  not  approved 
ed  by  producers  as  provided  in  sec- 
of  this  Act  or  with  a  proposed  mar- 
agreement  that  is  not  executed  as 
in  section  8b  of  this  Act  and  except 
liabilities.". 
XXI— ELIMINATE  PROVISIONS  FOR 
ANNUAL  APPROPRIATIONS 
SUPPORT    LAND    GRANT    UNIVER- 
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101.  The  Act  of  August  30.  1890.  ch. 
Stat.  417  (conrmionly  known  as  the 
Morrill  Act"),  is  amended: 
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section  2.  by  deleting  "appropriated" 

in  lieu  thereof  "authorized  to 

and  in  the  proviso  by  de- 

the  appropriation  herein  made"  and 

in  lieu  thereof  "any  appropriation 

^thorized": 

lectlon  4.  by  deleting  "the  annual  ap- 

and  inserting  in  lieu   thereof 

ajfcropriation". 

1102.   The   tenth  and  eleventh  para- 

mder  the  heading  "Emergency  Ap- 

'  of  the  Act  of  March  4.  1907.  ch. 

>tat.  1256.  1281-1282.  are  amended: 

deleting  "appropriated"   where   it 

in  each  paragraph  and  inserting 

thereof   "authorized   to   be   appro- 


ap  ears 


11  BU 


deleting  "appropriation"  and  insert- 
thereof  "authorization";  and 
deleting  "to  be  paid"   the   second 
appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
authoi  Ized  to  be  paid". 

TTl  LE  XXXII— POWER  MARKETING 
ADMD«  ISTRATION  TIMELY  PAYMENT  ACT 
Sec.    201.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
'Power   Marketing   Administration   Timely 
Payment  Act". 

DEFINITIONS 


For  purposes  of  this  subtitle — 
Power    marketing    administration" 
he  Bonneville  Power  Administration. 
Sou  theastem  Power  Administration,  and 
Wes  tern  Area  Power  Administration. 
itwer  Investment"  means  a  capital  in- 
or  other   capitalized   expenditure 
the  United  States  that— 
isftnade  using  Federal  appropriations: 
for  a  project  or  separable  feature  of 
that  is  placed  in  service; 
allocated  to  power  and  required  by 
le  repaid  from  the  power  revenues  of 
marketing  administration: 
not  allocated  or  suballocated  to  irri- 
uid 

:cludes  an   investment  made   using 

hbrrowed  under  section  13  of  the  Fed- 

Ct  lumbia  River  Transmission  System 

J.S.C.  838k). 
I  iterest  rate"  means: 


(A)  for  power  investments  placed  in  service 
after  September  30.  1992.  a  rate  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  based  on 
the  average  market  yields  on  outstanding 
marketable  obligations  of  the  United  States 
with  the  remaining  periods  to  maturity  com- 
parable to  the  applicable  repayment  period 
during  the  month  preceding  the  fiscal  year 
in  which  the  power  investment  is  placed  in 
service;  and 

(B)  for  power  investments  placed  in  service 
before  October  1.  1992.  the  yield  of  long-term 
government  securities  for  the  year  the  power 
investment  was  placed  in  service,  as  shown 
in  the  following  table: 


rear 


VkK)     Vur     r«iil     reir     Veld     Veir     yield 


IMl 509  1939 

1922 430  1940 

1923  436  1941 

1924 406  1942 

1925  386  1943 

1926  3.68  1944 

1927  334  1945 

1928  333  1946 

1929  360  1947 

1930 329  1948 

1931  334  1949 

1932 368  1950 

1933 331  1951 

1934 3 12  1952 

1935 279  1953 

1936  265  1954 

1937  2  68  1955 
1938 256  1956 


236  1957 
2  21  1858 
195  1959 

246  1960 

247  1961 

248  1962 

237  1963 
2.19  1964 
2.25  1965 
244  1966 

231  1967 

232  1968 
257  1969 
268  1970 
295  1971 
255  1972 
284  1973 
3,0 


347  1975 

343  1976 

407  1977 

402  1978 

390  1979 

395  1980 

40O  1981 

4.15  1982 

421  1983 

465  1984 

485  1985 

526  1986 

6.12  1987 

658  '988 

574  1989 

5.64  1990 

631  1991 

1974      698  1992 


700 
678 
706 
789 
874 
1081 
1287 
1223 
1084 
1199 
1075 
814 
863 
898 
859 
850 
837 
723 


(4)  "Compound-interest  repayment  sched- 
ule" means  a  series  of  level  annua]  payments 
of  the  principal  and  interest  on  the  power  in- 
vestment paid  over  the  repayment  period. 
For  each  power  investment,  the  level  annual 
payment  of  principal  and  interest  is  derived 
by  dividing  the  unpaid  principal  balance  of 
the  power  investment  by  the  interest  factor 
for  the  present  value  of  an  annuity. 

REPAYMENT  OF  PRINCIPAL 

SEC.  3203.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
law.  each  power  marketing  administration 
shall  provide  for  timely  repayment  to  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  of  principal 
for  power  investments.  A  repayment  of  prin- 
cipal, to  be  made  at  or  before  the  end  of  each 
fiscal  year,  shall  be  in  an  amount  that  is  not 
less  than  would  be  determined  under  a 
compound-interest  repayment  schedule  as 
defined  in  section  3202(4)  for  each  power  in- 
vestment, with  the  schedule  beginning  on 
October  1.  1992.  or  the  date  the  investment  is 
placed  in  service,  whichever  is  later.  In  com- 
puting the  compound-interest  repayment 
schedule — 

(1)  for  each  power  investment  placed  in 
service  after  September  30,  1992,  the  repay- 
ment period  for  the  unpaid  jxjwer  investment 
is  the  estimated  average  service  life  of  the 
investment,  as  determined  by  the  power 
marketing  administration,  not  to  exceed  50 
years;  and 

(2)  for  each  power  investment  placed  in 
service  before  October  1.  1992.  the  repayment 
period  for  the  unpaid  power  investment  is 
the  remaining  average  service  life  of  the 
power  investment  or  the  number  of  years  re- 
maining in  a  SO  year  repayment  period  which 
started  on  the  date  the  power  investment 
was  placed  in  service,  whichever  is  less. 

(b)  If  in  any  year  the  principal  payments 
made  are  more  than  the  annual  scheduled 
amounts,  the  excess  payment  shall  be  cred- 
ited toward  payments  required  in  subsequent 
years.  Until  a  power  marketing  administra- 
tion, at  its  discretion,  credits  the  excess  pay- 
ment toward  payments  in  subsequent  years, 
the  excess  payment  accrues  an  interest  cred- 
it at  a  rate  as  calculated  in  section  3204(c). 


(c)  Bonneville  Power  Administration's  pay- 
ments of  principal  as  specified  by  this  sec- 
tion and  interest  as  specified  by  section  3204 
of  this  Act  are  payable  exclusively  trom  Bon- 
neville Power  Administration's  "net  pro- 
ceeds" as  that  term  is  defined  in  section 
13(b)  of  the  Federal  Columbia  River  Trans- 
mission System  Act  (16  U.S.C.  838k(b)),  after 
deducting  Bonneville  Power  Administra- 
tion's payments  under  section  11(b)(8)  of  the 
Federal  Columbia  River  Transmission  Sys- 
tem Act  (16  U.S.C.  838i(b)(8)). 

PAYMENT  OF  INTEREST 

SEC.  3204.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
law.  each  power  marketing  administration 
shall  provide  for  the  timely  payment  to  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States,  at  or  before 
the  end  of  each  fiscal  year,  of  interest  on  the 
unpaid  principal  of  power  investments,  and 
of  interest  on  any  unpaid  deferrals  of  prin- 
cipal and  Interest  payments. 

(b)  The  annual  interest  payments  on  the 
unpaid  principal  of  power  investments  shall 
be  computed  based  on  the  interest  rate  de- 
termined under  section  3202(3). 

(c)  If  in  any  year  the  interest  or  principal 
payments  made  are  less  than  the  amounts 
scheduled  under  this  title,  the  shortfall  shall 
be  accounted  for  separately  and  paid  before 
the  scheduled  payment  in  subsequent  fiscal 
years  together  with  interest  calculated  at  a 
rate  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  based  on  average  market  yields  on 
outstanding  marketable  obligations  of  the 
United  States  with  remaining  periods  to  ma- 
turity of  one  year  occurring  during  the  last 
month  of  the  fiscal  year  in  which  the  short- 
fall occurred.  A  shortfall  in  principal  or  in- 
terest payments  shall  not  affect  the  payment 
schedule  for  subsequent  years,  except  as  pro- 
vided in  section  3205. 

CHANGING  A  SCHEDULE  OF  PAYMENTS 

Sec.  3205.  Notwithstanding  any  other  law. 
a  power  marketing  administration  may  es- 
tablish a  new  schedule  of  payments  of  prin- 
cipal and  interest  on  an  unpaid  power  invest- 
ment when  there  is  a  significant  reduction  in 
the  availability  of  hydro-power  resources  be- 
cause of  unexpected  natural  events.  Before 
changing  a  schedule  of  payments,  in  whole  or 
in  part,  a  power  marketing  administration 
shall  submit  a  justification  for  the  change  to 
the  Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Commission 
for  approval.  Within  30  days  from  receipt  of 
all  necessary  justification  documents,  the 
Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Commission 
shall  approve  or  reject  a  power  marketing 
administration's  request  for  a  change  in  the 
schedule  of  payments.  Interest  on  a  resched- 
uled payment,  even  if  the  rescheduling  is  ap- 
proved by  the  Federal  Energy  Regulatory 
Commission,  shall  be  paid  in  accordance 
with  section  3204  of  this  Act.  This  section 
does  not  apply  to  the  Bonneville  Power  Ad- 
ministration. 

EFFECTIVE  DATE 

Sec.  3206.  This  subtitle  takes  effect  Octo- 
ber 1.  1992. 

TITLE  XXXIII— EMERGING  TELECOMMUNI- 
CATIONS TECHNOLOGIES  ACT  OF  1992 

SEC.  3301.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  "Emerging 
Telecommunications  Technologies  Act  of 
1992". 

SEC.  3302.  nNDINCS. 

The  Congress  finds  that — 

(1)  spectrum  is  a  valuable  natural  resource; 

(2)  it  is  in  the  national  interest  that  this 
resource  be  used  more  efficiently; 

(3)  the  spectrum  below  6  gigahertz  (GHz)  is 
becoming  increasingly  congested,  and,  as  a 
result  entities  that  develop  innovative  new 


spectrum-based  services  are  finding  it  dif- 
ficult to  bring  these  services  to  the  market- 
place; 

(4)  scarcity  of  assignable  frequencies  can 
and  will— 

(A)  impede  the  development  and  commer- 
cialization of  new  spectrum-based  products 
and  services; 

(B)  reduce  the  capacity  and  efficiency  of 
the  United  States  telecommunications  sys- 
tem; and 

(C)  adversely  affect  the  productive  capac- 
ity and  international  competitiveness  of  the 
United  States  economy; 

(5)  the  United  States  Government  pres- 
ently lacks  explicit  authority  to  use  excess 
radlocommunications  capacity  to  satisfy 
non-United  States  Government  require- 
ments; 

(6)  more  efficient  use  of  the  spectrum  can 
provide  the  resources  for  increased  economic 
returns; 

(7)  many  commercial  users  derive  signifi- 
cant economic  benefits  from  their  spectrum 
licenses,  both  through  the  income  they  earn 
trom  their  use  of  the  spectrum  and  the  re- 
turns they  realize  upon  transfer  of  their  li- 
censes to  third  parties;  but  under  current 
procedures,  the  United  States  public  does 
not  sufficiently  share  in  these  benefits; 

(8)  many  United  States  Government  func- 
tions and  responsibilities  depend  heavily  on 
the  use  of  the  radio  spectrum,  involve  unique 
applications,  and  are  performed  in  the  broad 
national  and  public  interest; 

(9)  competitive  bidding  for  spectrum  can 
yield  significant  benefits  for  the  United 
States  economy  by  increasing  the  efficiency 
of  spectrum  allocations,  assignment,  and 
use;  and  for  United  States  taxpayers  by  pro- 
ducing substantial  revenues  for  the  United 
States  Treasury;  and 

(10)  the  Secretary,  the  President,  and  the 
Commission  should  take  appropriate  steps  to 
foster  the  more  efficient  use  of  this  valuable 
national  resource,  including  the  reallocation 
of  a  target  amount  of  200  megahertz  (MHz)  of 
spectrum  from  United  States  Government 
use  under  section  305  of  the  Communications 
Act  (47  U.S.C.  305)  to  non-United  States  Gov- 
ernment use  pursuant  to  other  provisions  of 
the  Communications  Act  and  the  implemen- 
tation of  competitive  bidding  procedures  by 
the  Commission  for  some  new  assignments  of 
the  spectrum. 

SEC.  3303.  NATIONAL  SPECTRUM  PLANNING. 

(a)  Planning  Activities.— The  Secretary 
and  the  Chairman  of  the  Commission  shall, 
at  least  twice  each  year,  conduct  joint  spec- 
trum planning  meetings  with  respect  to  the 
following  issues— 

(1)  future  spectrum  needs; 

(2)  the  spectrum  allocation  actions  nec- 
essary to  accommodate  those  needs,  includ- 
ing consideration  of  innovation  and  market- 
place developments  that  may  affect  the  rel- 
ative efficiencies  of  different  portions  of  the 
spectrum;  and 

(3)  actions  necessary  to  promote  the  effi- 
cient use  of  the  spectrum,  including  proven 
spectrum  management  techniques  to  pro- 
mote increased  shared  use  of  the  spectrum  as 
a  means  of  increasing  non-United  States 
Government  access;  and  innovation  in  spec- 
trum utilization  including  means  of  provid- 
ing incentives  for  spectrum  users  to  develop 
innovative  services  and  technologies. 

(b)  REPORTS.— The  Secretary  and  the 
Chairman  of  the  Commission  shall  submit  a 
joint  annual  report  to  the  President  on  the 
joint  spectrum  planning  meetings  conducted 
under  subsection  (a)  and  any  recommenda- 
tions for  action  developed  in  such  meetings. 

(c)  Open  Process.- The  Secretary  and  the 
Commission^  will   conduct  an  open  process 


under  this  section  to  ensure  the  full  consid- 
eration and  exchange  of  views  among  any  in- 
terested entities,  including  all  private,  pub- 
lic, commercial,  and  governmental  interests. 

SEC.    3304.    IDENTIFICATION    OF    REALLOCABLE 
FREQUENCIES. 

(a)  Identification  Required.— The  Sec- 
retary shall  prepare  and  submit  to  the  Presi- 
dent the  reports  required  by  subsection  (d)  to 
identify  bands  of  frequencies  that— 

(1)  are  allocated  on  a  primary  basis  for 
United  States  Government  use  and  eligible 
for  licensing  pursuant  to  section  305(a)  of  the 
Communications  Act  (47  U.S.C.  305(a)); 

(2)  are  not  required  for  the  present  or  iden- 
tifiable future  needs  of  the  United  States 
Government; 

(3)  can  feasibly  be  made  available  during 
the  next  fifteen  years  after  enactment  of  this 
Act  for  use  under  the  provisions  of  the  Com- 
munications Act  for  non-United  States  Gov- 
ernment users; 

(4)  will  not  result  in  costs  to  the  Federal 
Government  that  are  excessive  in  relation  to 
the  benefits  that  may  be  obtained  fl-om  the 
potential  non-United  States  (government 
users;  and 

(5)  are  likely  to  have  significant  value  for 
non-United  States  Government  uses  under 
the  Communications  Act. 

(b)  AMOUNT  OF  Spectrum  Recommended.— 

(1)  In  general.— The  Secretary  shall  rec- 
ommend as  a  goal  for  reallocation,  for  use  by 
non-United  States  Government  stations, 
bands  of  frequencies  constituting  a  target 
amount  of  200  MHz,  that  are  located  below  6 
GHz.  and  that  meet  the  criteria  specified  in 
paragraphs  (1)  through  (5)  of  subsection  (a). 
If  the  Secretary  identifies  <as  meeting  such 
criteria)  bands  of  frequencies  totaling  more 
than  200  MHz.  the  Secretary  shall  identify 
and  recommend  for  reallocation  those  bands 
(totaling  not  less  than  200  MHz)  that  are 
likely  to  have  the  greatest  potential  for  non- 
United  States  Government  uses  under  the 
Communications  Act. 

(2)  Mixed  uses  permitted  to  be  counted.— 
Bands  of  frequencies  which  the  Secretary 
recommends  be  partially  retained  for  use  by 
United  States  Government  stations,  but 
which  are  also  recommended  to  be  reallo- 
cated and  made  available  under  the  Commu- 
nications Act  for  use  by  non-United  States 
Government  stations,  may  be  counted  to- 
ward the  target  200  MHz  of  spectrum  re- 
quired by  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection, 
except  that— 

(A)  the  bands  of  frequencies  counted  under 
this  paragraph  may  not  count  toward  more 
than  one-half  of  the  amount  targeted  by 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection; 

(B)  a  band  of  frequencies  may  not  be  count- 
ed under  this  paragraph  unless  the  assign- 
ments of  the  band  to  United  States  Govern- 
ment stations  under  section  305  of  the  Com- 
munications Act  (47  U.S.C.  305)  are  limited 
by  geographic  area,  by  time,  or  by  other 
means  so  as  to  guarantee  that  the  potential 
use  to  be  made  by  such  United  States  Gov- 
ernment stations  is  substantially  less  (as 
measured  by  geographic  area,  time,  or  other- 
wise) than  the  potential  non-United  States 
Government  use  to  be  made;  and 

(C)  the  operational  sharing  permitted 
under  this  paragraph  shall  be  subject  to  pro- 
cedures which  the  Commission  and  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  shall  establish  and 
implement  to  ensure  against  harmful  inter- 
ference. 

(c)  Criteria  for  Identification.— 

(1)  Needs  of  the  united  states  govern- 
ment.—In  determining  whether  a  band  of  ft'C- 
quencies  meets  the  criteria  specified  in  sub- 
section (a)(2),  the  Secretary  shall— 


(A)  consider  whether  the  band  of  fre- 
quencies is  used  to  jrovide  a  communica- 
tions service  that  is  or  could  be  available 
from  a  commercial  provider; 

(B)  seek  to  promote— 

(i)  the  maximum  practicable  reliance  on 
commercially  available  subetitutes; 

(ii)  the  sharing  of  frequencies  (as  per- 
mitted under  subsection  (b)(2)); 

(iii)  the  development  and  use  of  new  com- 
munications technologies;  and 

(iv)  the  use  of  nonradiating  communica- 
tions systems  where  practicable;  and 

(C)  seek  to  avoid— 

(i)  serious  degradation  of  United  States 
Government  services  and  operations; 

(li)  excessive  costs  to  the  United  States 
Government  and  civilian  users  of  such  Gov- 
ernment services;  and 

(iii)  identification  of  any  bands  for 
reallocation  that  are  likely  to  be  subject  to 
substitution  for  the  reasons  specified  in  sec- 
tion 3305(b)(2)(A)  through  (C). 

(2)  FEASiBiLrry  of  use.— In  determining 
whether  a  frequency  band  meets  the  criteria 
specified  in  subsection  (a)<3).  the  Secretary 
shall— 

(A)  assume  such  frequencies  will  be  as- 
signed by  the  Commission  under  section  303 
of  the  Communications  Act  (47  U.S.C.  303) 
over  the  course  of  fifteen  years  after  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act; 

(B)  assume  reasonable  rates  of  scientific 
progress  and  growth  of  demand  for  tele- 
communications services; 

(C)  determine  the  extent  to  which  the 
reallocation  or  reassignment  will  relieve  ac- 
tual or  potential  scarcity  of  frequencies 
available  for  non-United  States  Government 
use; 

(D)  seek  to  include  frequencies  which  can 
be  used  to  stimulate  the  development  of  new 
technologies;  and 

(E)  consider  the  cost  to  reestablish  United 
States  Government  services  displaced  by  the 
reallocation  of  spectrum  during  the  fifteen 
year  period. 

(3)  Costs  to  the  united  states  oovern- 
MENT.— In  determining  whether  a  fi'equency 
band  meets  the  criteria  specified  in  sub- 
section (a)(4).  the  Secretary  shall  consider— 

(A)  the  costs  to  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment of  reaccommodating  its  services  in 
order  to  make  spectrum  available  for  non- 
United  States  Government  use,  including  the 
incremental  costs  directly  attributable  to 
the  loss  of  the  use  of  the  fi^uency  band;  and 

(B)  the  benefits  that  could  be  obtained 
from  reallocating  such  spectrum  to  non- 
United  States  (^vemment  users,  including 
the  value  of  such  spectrum  in  promoting- 

(i)  the  delivery  of  improved  service  to  the 
public; 
(ii)  the  introduction  of  new  services;  and 
(iii)  the  development  of  new  communica- 
tions technologies. 

(4)  Non-united  states  government  use.- 
In  determining  whether  a  band  of  frequencies 
meets  the  criteria  specified  in  subsection 
(a)(5),  the  Secretary  shall  consider- 

(A)  the  extent  to  which  equipment  is  com- 
mercially available  that  is  capable  of  utiliz- 
ing the  band;  and 

(B)  the  proximity  of  frequencies  that  are 
already  assigned  for  non-United  States  Gov- 
ernment use. 

(d)  Procedure  for  Iden-hfication  of 
Reallocable  Bands  of  Frequencies.— 

(1)  Submission  of  reports  to  the  presi- 
dent to  identify  an  iNrriAL  «  mhz  to  bb 
made  available  immediately  for 
reallocation,  and  to  provide  preliminary 
and  final  reports  on  additional  fre- 
quencies TO  BE  reallocated.— 
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(A)  Within  six  months  after  the  date  of  the 
enactm  int  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall 
prepare  and  submit  to  the  President  a  report 
which  ipeclfically  identifies  an  Initial  45 
MHz  of  spectrum,  to  be  made  available  for 
realloc!  tion  upon  issuance  of  this  report, 
and  to  I  e  distributed  by  the  Commission  pur- 
suant U  competitive  bidding  procedures; 

(B)  W  thin  twelve  months  after  the  date  of 
the  eni  ctment  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary 
shall  pi  spare  and  submit  to  the  President  a 
preliminary   report   to   Identify   reallocable 

frequencies  meeting  the  criteria  es- 

by  this  section; 
V^fthin  twenty-four  months  after  the 

nactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary 
pifepare  and  submit  to  the  President  a 
r«  ?ort  which  Identifies  the  targ-et  200 

reallocation  (which  shall  encompass 
.ial    45   MHz    previously    designated 
subsection  (d)(1)(A));  and 
Tie  President  shall  publish  the  reports 

by  this  section  in  the  Federal  Reg- 
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(2)  CoIjvenino  of  private  sector  advisory 
COMMITIEE.— Not  later  than  twelve  months 
enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Sec- 
hall  convene  a  private  sector  advi- 
coi  imittee  to- 
re ?lew  the  bands  of  frequencies  identi- 
the  preliminary  report  required  by 
(d)(1)(B): 
advise  the  Secretary  with  respect  to— 
bands  of  frequencies  which  should  be 
in  the  final  report  required  by  sub- 
d)(l)(C);  and 
effective  dates  which  should  be  es- 
under  subsection  (e)  with  respect 
[tequenciea; 
r«  ceive  public  comment  on  the  See- 
's preliminary  and  final  reports  under 
subeect  on  (d);  and 

pi  spare  and  submit  the  report  required 

parai  Taph  (d)(4)  of  section  3304. 

private  sector  advisory  committee  shall 

least  quarterly  until  each  of  the  ac- 

r^iuired  by  section  3305(a)  have  taken 


CoJiPOSITION  OF  COMMnTEE;  CHAIRMAN.— 

ate  sector  advisory  committee  shall 


tt  e 


Sec  etary. 


di  ferent 


Chairman  of  the  Commission,  and 

or  their  designated  represent- 

ind  two  other  representatives  from 

United    States    Government 

that  are  spectrum  users,  other  than 

Dei^rtment  of  Commerce,  as  such  agen- 

be  designated  by  the  Secretary;  and 

who  are  representative  of— 
ufacturers   of  spectrum-dependent 
equipment; 
cofnmercial  users; 
( ther   users  of  the   electromagnetic 
and 
o^er  interested  members  of  the  public 
knowledgeable  about  the  uses  of  the 
electroifiagnetic  spectrum  to  be  chosen  by 


pe  •sons ' 
m  in 
teleconinunications  { 
(ii) 
(ill) 
spectrufn 

(Iv) 
who  are 


of  the  members  of  the  committee 
members  described  in  subparagraph 
one  of  such  members  shall  be  des- 
ignatedlas  chairman  by  the  Secretary. 

(4)  Rl  COMMENDATIONS  ON  SPECTRUM  ALLO- 
CATION PROCEDURES.- The  private  sector  ad- 
visory (  ommittee  shall,  not  later  than  twen- 
ty-four months  after  its  formation,  submit 
to  the  I  ecretary,  the  Commission,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Commerce  of  the 
House  ( f  Representatives,  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce,  Science  and  Transpor- 
tation (  f  the  Senate,  such  recommendations 
as  the  :ommittee  considers  appropriate  for 
the  ref(  rm  of  the  process  of  allocating  the 
electro]  lagnetic   spectrum    between   United 


States  Government  users  and  non-United 
States  Government  users,  and  any  dissenting 
views  thereon. 

(e)  TIMETABLE  FOR  REALLOCATION  AND  LIMI- 
TATION.—The  Secretary  shall,  as  part  of  the 
final  report  required  by  subsection  (d)(1)(C), 
include  a  timetable  for  the  effective  dates  by 
which  the  President  shall,  within  fifteen 
years  after  enactment  of  this  Act,  withdraw 
or  limit  assisgnments  on  frequencies  speci- 
fied in  the  report.  The  recommended  effec- 
tive dates  shall— 

(1)  permit  the  earliest  possible  reallocation 
of  the  frequency  bands,  taking  into  account 
the  requirements  of  section  3306(a); 

(2)  be  based  on  the  useful  remaining  life  of 
equipment  that  has  been  purchased  or  con- 
tracted for  to  operate  on  identified  flre- 
quencies; 

(3)  be  based  on  the  need  to  coordinate  fre- 
quency use  with  other  nations;  and 

(4)  avoid  the  imposition  of  incremental 
costs  on  the  United  States  Government  di- 
rectly attributable  to  the  loss  of  the  use  of 
frequencies  or  the  changing  to  different  fre- 
quencies that  are  excessive  in  relation  to  the 
benefits  that  may  be  obtained  from  non- 
United  States  Government  uses  of  the  reas- 
signed fi-equencies. 

SEC.  330S.  WITHDRAWAL  OF  ASSIGNMENT  TO 
UNITED  STATES  GOVERNMENT  STA- 
TIONS. 

(a)  In  General.— The  President  shall— 

(1)  within  three  months  after  receipt  of  the 
Secretary's  report  under  section 
3304(d)(1)(A).  withdraw  or  limit  the  assign- 
ment to  a  United  States  Government  station 
of  any  frequency  on  the  initial  45  MHz  which 
that  report  recommends  for  immediate 
reallocation; 

(2)  with  respect  to  other  frequencies  rec- 
ommended for  reallocation  by  the  Sec- 
retary's report  in  section  3304(d)(1)(C),  by  the 
effective  dates  recommended  pursuant  to 
section  3304(e)  (except  as  provided  in  section 
3305(b)(4)),  withdraw  or  limit  the  assignment 
to  a  United  States  Government  station  of 
any  frequency  which  that  report  rec- 
ommends be  reallocated  or  available  for 
mixed  use  on  such  effective  dates; 

(3)  assign  or  reassign  other  frequencies  to 
United  States  Government  stations  as  nec- 
essary to  adjust  to  such  withdrawal  or  limi- 
tation of  assignments;  and 

(4)  publish  in  the  Federal  Register  a  notice 
and  description  of  the  actions  taken  under 
this  subsection. 

(b)  Exceptions.— 

(1)  authority  to  substitute.— If  the  Presi- 
dent determines  that  a  circumstance  de- 
scribed in  section  3305(b)(2)  exists,  the  Presi- 
dent— 

(A)  may.  within  one  month  after  receipt  of 
the  Secretary's  report  under  section 
3304(d)(1)(A),  and  within  six  months  after  re- 
ceipt of  the  Secretary's  report  under  section 
3304(d)(1)(C).  substitute  an  alternative  fre- 
quency or  band  of  frequencies  for  the  fre- 
quency or  band  that  is  subject  to  such  deter- 
mination and  withdraw  (or  limit)  the  assign- 
ment of  that  alternative  frequency  or  band 
in  the  manner  required  by  subsection  (a); 
and 

(B)  shall  publish  in  the  Federal  Register  a 
statement  of  the  reasons  for  taking  the  ac- 
tion described  in  subparagraph  (A). 

(2)  Grounds  for  substitution.— For  pur- 
poses of  paragraph  (1).  the  following  cir- 
cumstances are  described  in  this  paragraph: 

(A)  the  reassignment  would  seriously  jeop- 
ardize the  national  security  interests  of  the 
United  SUtes; 

(B)  the  frequency  proposed  for  reassign- 
ment is  uniquely  suited  to  meeting  impor- 
tant United  States  Governmental  needs: 


(C)  the  reassignment  would  seriously  jeop- 
ardize public  health  or  safety;  or 

(D)  the  reassignment  will  result  in  incre- 
mental costs  to  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment that  are  excessive  in  relation  to  the 
benefits  that  may  be  obtained  trom  non- 
United  States  Government  uses  of  the  reas- 
signed frequency. 

(3)  Criteria  for  substituted  fre- 
quencies.—For  purposes  of  parstgraph  (1),  a 
frequency  may  not  be  substituted  for  a  fre- 
quency identified  by  the  final  report  of  the 
Secretary  under  section  3304(d)(1)(C)  unless 
the  substituted  frequency  also  meets  each  of 
the  criteria  specified  by  section  3304(a). 

(4)  Delays  in  iMPLEMENTA-noN.— If  the 
President  determines  that  any  action  cannot 
be  completed  by  the  effective  dates  rec- 
ommended by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 3304(e),  or  that  such  an  action  by  such 
date  would  result  in  a  ft-equency  being  un- 
used as  a  consequence  of  the  Commission's 
plan  under  section  3306,  the  President  may— 

(A)  withdraw  or  limit  the  assigrnment  to 
United  States  Government  stations  on  a 
later  date  that  is  consistent  with  such  plan, 
by  providing  notice  to  that  effect  in  the  Fed- 
eral Register,  including  the  reason  that 
withdrawal  at  a  later  date  is  required;  or 

(B)  substitute  alternative  frequencies  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  this  subsection. 

(c)  Costs  of  Withdrawing  Frequencies 
assigned  to  the  Unpted  States  Govern- 
ment; Appropriations  Authorized.— Any 
United  States  Government  licensee,  or  non- 
United  States  Government  entity  operating 
on  behalf  of  a  United  States  Government  li- 
censee, that  is  displaced  ft-om  a  frequency 
pursuant  to  this  section  may  be  reimbursed 
not  more  than  the  incremental  costs  it  in- 
curs, in  such  amounts  as  provided  in  advance 
in  appropriation  acts,  that  are  directly  at- 
tributable to  the  loss  of  the  use  of  the  fre- 
quency pursuant  to  this  section.  The  esti- 
mates of  these  costs  shall  be  prepared  by  the 
affected  agency,  in  consultation  with  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce. 

(d)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  affected  licensee  agencies  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section. 

SEC.  3306.  DISTRIBUTION  OF  FREQUENCIES  BY 
THE  COMMISSION. 

(a)  Plans  SuBMnrED.- 

(1)  With  respect  to  the  initial  45  MHz  to  be 
reallocated  from  United  States  Government 
to  non-United  States  Government  use  under 
section  3304(d)(1)(A).  not  later  than  twenty- 
four  months  after  enactment  of  this  Act.  the 
Commission  shall  complete  a  public  notice 
and  comment  proceeding  regarding  the  allo- 
cation of  this  spectrum  and  shall  form  a  plan 
to  assign  such  spectrum  pursuant  to  com- 
petitive bidding  procedures,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 3309  of  this  Act,  during  fiscal  years  1995 
through  1997. 

(2)  With  respect  to  the  remaining  spectrum 
to  be  reallocated  from  United  States  Govern- 
ment to  non-United  States  Government  use 
under  section  3304(e),  not  later  than  two 
years  after  Issuance  of  the  report  required  by 
section  3304(d)(1)(C),  the  Commission  shall 
complete  a  public  notice  and  comment  pro- 
ceeding; and  the  Commission  shall,  after 
consultation  with  the  Secretary,  prepare  and 
submit  to  the  President  a  plan  for  the  dis- 
tribution under  the  Communications  Act  of 
the  frequency  bands  reallocated  pursuant  to 
the  requirements  of  this  Act.  Such  plan 
shall— 

(A)  not  propose  the  Immediate  distribution 
of  all  such  frequencies,  but,  taking  into  ac- 
count the  timetable  recommended  by  the 
Secretary  pursuant  to  section  3304(e),  shall 
propose— 


(i)  gradually  to  distribute  the  frequencies 
remaining,  after  making  the  reservation  re- 
quired by  subparagraph  (11).  over  the  course 
of  a  ten-year  period  beginning  on  the  date  of 
submission  of  such  plan;  and 

(it)  to  reserve  a  significant  portion  of  such 
frequencies  for  distribution  beginning  after 
the  end  of  such  ten-year  period; 

(B)  contain  appropriate  provisions  to  en- 
sure— 

(I)  the  availability  of  frequencies  for  new 
technologies  and  services  in  accordance  with 
the  policies  of  section  7  of  the  Communica- 
tions Act  (47  U.S.C.  157);  and 

(II)  the  availability  of  frequencies  to  stim- 
ulate the  development  of  such  technologies; 
and 

(C)  not  prevent  the  Commission  from  allo- 
cating bands  of  frequencies  for  specific  uses 
In  future  rulemaking  proceedings. 

(b)  Amendment  to  the  Communications 
ACT.— Section  303  of  the  Communications 
Act  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  subsection  (u)  (Indicating 
that  the  Commission  shall ): 

"(u)  Have  authority  to  assign  the  fre- 
quencies reallocated  fi-om  United  States 
Government  use  to  non-United  States  Gov- 
ernment use  pursuant  to  the  'Emerging  Tele- 
communications Technologies  Act  of  1992': 
Provided,  That  any  such  assignment  shall  ex- 
pressly be  made  subject  to  the  right  of  the 
President  to  reclaim  such  frequencies  under 
the  provisions  of  section  3308  of  the  'Emerg- 
ing Telecommunications  Technologies  Act  of 
1992'.". 
SEC.  3307.  APPROPRIATION  ACTION. 

Of  the  initial  45  MHz  to  be  reallocated  from 
the  United  States  Government  to  non-United 
States  Government  use  under  section 
3304(d)(1)(A).  20  MHz  shall  be  reallocated  and 
made  available  for  assignment  by  the  Com- 
mission only  to  the  extent  provided  in  appro- 
priations acts. 

SEC.  3308.  AUTHORITY  TO  RECLAIM  REASSIGNED 
FREQUENCIES. 

(A)  Authority  of  president.— The  Presi- 
dent may  reclaim  reallocated  frequencies  for 
reassignment  to  United  States  Government 
stations  In  accordance  with  this  section. 

(b)  Procedure  for  Reclaiming  Fre- 
quencies.- 

(1)  UN  assigned  frequencies.— If  the  fre- 
quencies to  be  reclaimed  have  not  been  as- 
signed by  the  Commission,  the  President 
may  reclaim  them  based  on  the  grounds  de- 
scribed In  section  3305(b)(2)  of  this  Act. 

(2)  Assigned  frequencies.— If  the  fre- 
quencies to  be  reclaimed  have  been  assigned 
by  the  Commission,  the  President  may  re- 
claim them  based  on  the  grounds  described 
in  section  3305(b)(2)  of  this  Act,  except  that 
the  notification  required  by  section  3305(b)(1) 
shall  Include — 

(A)  a  timetable  to  accommodate  an  orderly 
transition  for  licensees  to  obtain  new  fre- 
quencies and  equipment  necessary  for  their 
utilization:  and 

(B)  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  displacing 
the  licensees. 

(c)  COSTS  OF  Reclaiming  Frequencies.— 
Any  non-United  States  Government  licensee 
that  is  displaced  from  a  frequency  pursuant 
to  this  section  shall  be  reimbursed  the  Incre- 
mental costs  It  incurs  that  are  directly  at- 
tributable to  the  loss  of  the  use  of  the  fre- 
quency pursuant  to  this  section. 

(d)  Effect  on  Other  Law.— Nothing  in  this 
section  shall  be  construed  to  limit  or  other- 
wise affect  the  authority  of  the  President 
under  section  706  of  the  Communications  Act 
(47  U.S.C.  606). 

SEC.  33M.  COMPETITIVE  BIDDING. 

(a)  Competitive  Bidding  authorized.— 
Section  309  of  the  Communications  Act  is 


amended  to  add  a  new  subsection  (j)  provid- 
ing that: 

"(J)(l)  The  Commission  shall  use  competi- 
tive bidding  for  awarding  all  initial  licenses 
or  new  construction  permits.  Including  li- 
censes and  permits  for  spectrum  reallocated 
for  non-United  States  Government  use  pur- 
suant to  the  'Emerging  Telecommunications 
Technologies  Act  of  1992'.  subject  to  the  ex- 
clusions listed  in  subsection  (j)(2). 

"(A)  The  Commission  shall  require  poten- 
tial bidders  to  file  a  first-stage  application 
indicating  an  intent  to  participate  in  the 
competitive  bidding  process  and  containing 
such  other  information  as  the  Commission 
finds  necessary.  After  conducting  the  bid- 
ding, the  Commission  shall  require  the  win- 
ning bidder  to  submit  a  second-stage  applica- 
tion. Upon  determining  that  such  applica- 
tion is  acceptable  for  filing  and  that  the  ap- 
plicant is  qualified  pursuant  to  subsection 
(j)(l)(B),  the  Commission  shall  grant  a  per- 
mit or  license. 

"(B)  No  construction  permit  or  license 
shall  be  granted  to  an  applicant  selected  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (j)(l)(A)  unless  the  Com- 
mission determines  that  such  applicant  is 
qualified  pursuant  to  section  306(b)  and  sec- 
tion 309(a)  of  the  Communications  Act.  on 
the  basis  of  the  Information  contained  In  the 
first-  and  second-stage  applications  submit- 
ted under  subsection  (j)(l)(A). 

"(C)  E^ch  participant  In  the  competitive 
bidding  process  is  subject  to  the  schedule  of 
charges  contained  in  section  8  of  the  Com- 
munications Act  (47  U.S.C.  158). 

"(D)  The  Commission  shall  have  the  au- 
thority In  awarding  construction  permits  or 
licenses  under  competitive  bidding  proce- 
dures to  (I)  define  the  geographic  and  fre- 
quency limitations  and  technical  require- 
ments, if  any.  of  such  permits  to  licenses;  (II) 
establish  minimum  acceptable  competitive 
bids;  and  (lii)  establish  other  appropriate 
conditions  on  such  permits  and  licenses  that 
will  serve  the  public  Interest. 

"(E)  The  Commission  shall,  within  eight- 
een months  after  enactment  of  the  Emerg- 
ing Telecommunications  Technologies  Act  of 
1992'.  following  public  notice  and  comment 
proceedings,  adopt  rules  establishing  com- 
petitive bidding  procedures  under  this  sub- 
section, including  the  method  of  bidding  and 
the  basis  for  payment  (such  as  fiat  fees,  fixed 
or  variable  royalties,  combinations  of  fiat 
fees  and  royalties,  or  other  reasonable  forms 
of  payment);  and  a  plan  for  applying  such 
competitive  bidding  procedures  to  the  initial 
45  MHz  reallocated  from  United  States  Gov- 
ernment to  non-United  States  Government 
use  under  section  3304(d)(1)(A)  of  the  'Emerg- 
ing Telecommunications  Technologies  Act  of 
1992.'  to  be  distributed  during  the  fiscal 
years  1995  through  1997. 

"(2)  Competitive  bidding  shall  not  apply 
to: 

"(A)  license  renewals; 

"(B)  the  United  States  Government  and 
State  or  local  government  entities; 

"(C)  amateur  operator  services,  public 
radio  broadcast  services,  public  television 
broadcast  services,  public  safety  services, 
and  radio  astronomy  services; 

"(D)  private  radio  end-user  licenses,  such 
as  Specialized  Mobile  Radio  Service  (SMRS). 
maritime,  and  aeronautical  end-user  li- 
censes; 

"(E)  any  license  grant  to  a  non-United 
States  Government  licensee  being  moved 
from  Its  current  frequency  assignment  to  a 
different  one  by  the  Commission  In  order  to 
Implement  the  goals  and  objectives  underly- 
ing the  'Emerging  Telecommunications 
Technologies  Act  of  1992'; 


"(F)  any  other  service,  class  of  services,  or 
asslgnmenta  that  the  Commission  deter- 
mines, after  conducting  public  comment  and 
notice  proceedings,  should  be  exempt  trom 
competitive  bidding  because  of  public  Inter- 
est factors  warranting  an  exemption. 

"(3)  Monies  received  from  competitive  bid- 
ding pursuant  to  this  subsection  shall  be  de- 
posited in  the  general  fund  of  the  United 
States  Treasury,  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
enacted  In  appropriations  acts." 

"(b)  Random  Selection  Not  To  apply 
When  Competitive  Bidding  Required— Sec- 
tion 309(i)(l)  of  the  Communications  Act  (47 
U.S.C.  309)  is  amended  by  deleting  the  period 
after  the  word  "selection"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof:  ".'  except  In  Instances  where 
competitive  bidding  procedures  are  required 
under  section  309(j)  of  the  Communications 
Act.". 

"(c)  Spectrum  Allocation  Decisions.— 
Section  303  of  the  Communications  Act  Is 
amended  to  add  a  new  subsection  (v): 

"(v)  In  making  spectrum  allocation  deci- 
sions among  services  that  are  subject  to 
competitive  bidding,  the  Commission  Is  au- 
thorized to  consider  as  one  factor  among 
others  taken  Into  account  in  making  its  de- 
termination, the  relative  economic  values 
and  other  public  interest  benefits  of  the  pro- 
posed uses  as  refiected  in  the  potential  reve- 
nues that  would  be  collected  under  Its  com- 
petitive bidding  procedures.". 
SEC.  8310.  DEnNITIONa 

As  used  In  the  Emerging  Telecommuni- 
cations Technologies  Act  of  1992: 

(1)  The  term  "Act"  means  the  Emerging 
Telecommunications  Technologies  Act  of 
1992. 

(2)  The  term  "allocation"  means  an  entry 
In  the  National  Table  of  Frequency  Alloca- 
tions of  a  given  frequency  band  for  the  pur- 
pose of  Its  use  by  one  or  more 
radlocommunlcatlon  services. 

(3)  The  term  "assignment "  means  an  au- 
thorization given  by  the  Commission  or  the 
United  States  Government  for  a  radio  sta- 
tion to  use  a  radio  frequency  or  radio  fre- 
quency channel. 

(4)  The  term  "Commission"  means  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission. 

(5)  The  term  "Communications  Act" 
means  the  Communications  Act  of  1934.  as 
amended  (47  U.S.C.  151  et  seq.). 

(6)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce. 

TITLE  XXXIV— ENTERPRISE  FOR  THE 
AMERICAS  ACT  OF  19M 
Sec.  3401.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Enterprise  for  the  Americas  Initiative  Act 
of  1991". 

SEC.  340X.  PROVISIONS  RELATING  TO  THE  EN- 
TERPRISE FOR  THE  AMERICAS  IN- 
VESTMENT FUND  AT  THE  INTER- 
AMERICAN  DEVELOPMENT  BANK. 

(a)  United  States  Contribution.— 

(1)  Contribution  agreement.— The  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  (hereinafter  the  ""Sec- 
retary"") Is  hereby  authorized  to  contribute 
and  to  make  payment  of  a  grant  of 
S500.000.000  to  the  Enterprise  for  the  Ameri- 
caa  Investment  Fund  (hereinafter  the 
""Fund")  to  be  administered  by  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank  (hereinafter 
the  ""IDB  "). 

(2)  AUTHORIZA-nON     OF     APPROPRIATIONS.— 

There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Secretary  without  fiscal  year 
limitation  and  for  the  purposes  of  subsection 
(I).  S500.000.000,  to  be  paid  in  five  annual  In- 
stallments of  S100,000.000  each,  beginning  In 
Fiscal  Year  1992. 

(b)  Purpose  ok  the  Fund.— The  purpose  of 
the  Fund  shall  be  to  provide  program  and 
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grants   that  will   advance   speciflc. 
investment    policy    initia- 
reforms  to  encourage  domestic  and 
nvestment  in  Latin  America  and  the 
The  Fund  will  also  finance  tech- 
for  privatizing  government- 
Industries;    enterprise    development 
infrastructure;    and    worker 
and  education  programs  to  develop 
human  capital. 

Ct)NTRIBUT10N8      FROM      OTHER     COUN- 

Secretary  may  seek  contribu- 
the  Fund  from  other  countries. 

ENTERPRISE    FOR    THE    AMERICAS 
FACILITY. 

E4tablI8HMENT.— There   is  hereby  es- 
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Pi  rpose.- 


The  purpose  of  the  Enter- 
the  Americas  Initiative  is  to  en- 
and   support  improvement   in   the 
t;he  people  of  Latin  America  and  the 
through  market-oriented  reforms 
ecotiomic  growth  with  interrelated  ac- 
promote  debt  reduction,  investment 
trade   liberalization,   and  commu- 
conservation  and  sustainable  use 
( nvlronment.  The  Facility  will  sup- 
objectives  through  administration 
■eduction  operations  for  those  coun- 
meet    investment    reforms    and 
p(iicy  conditions. 
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in  effect,  have  received  approval 
as  appropriate  in  exceptional  cir- 
cumstances, be  making  significant  progress 
toward- 

(i) 
("IMF" 


International     Monetary     Fund 
standby  arrangement,  extended  IMF 
or  an  arrangement  under  the 
adjustment  facility  or  enhanced 
adjustment  facility,  or  in  excep- 
clrcumstances,  an  IMF  monitored  pro- 
its  equivalent;  and 
appropriate,  structural  or  sectoral 
loans    from    the    International 
Reconstruction  and  Development 
nternational  Development  Associa- 


put  in  place  major  investment  re- 
conjunction  with  an  Inter-American 
Developfnent  Bank  loan  or  otherwise  be  im- 
or  making  significant  progress 
in  open  investment  regime;  and 
appropriate,  have  agreed  with  its 
commertial  bank  lenders  on  a  satisfactory 
program,    including,    as    appro- 
or  debt  service  reduction. 

SUOlBlLmi'         DETER.MINATI0N8.— The 

shall  determine  whether  a  country 
gible  country  for  purposes  of  para- 
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DEBT  REDUCTION. 

REkucTioN  OF  Certain  Debt.— 
AUTHORITY  TO  Reduce  Debt.— 

^ITY.— The  President  may  reduce 

amclunt  owed  to  the  United  States  (or 

of  the  United  States)  that  is  out- 

as  of  January  1,  1991.  as  a  result  of 

loans    made    by    the    United 

lursuant  to  the  Foreign  Assistance 

(or  predecessor  foreign  economic 

legislation)  to  a  country  eligible 

under  the  Facility. 

The  authority  of  this  sec- 

be  exercised  beginning  in  fiscal 

and  only  to  such  extent  as  provided 
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for  in  advance  in  appropriations  acts  for  fis- 
cal year  1992  or  thereafter. 

(C)  Certain  prohibitions  inapplicable.— 
(i)  A  reduction  of  debt  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion shall  not  be  considered  assistance  for 
purposes  of  any  provision  of  law  limiting  as- 
sistance to  a  country. 

(11)  The  authority  of  this  section  may  be 
exercised  notwithstanding  section  620<r)  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  and  sec- 
tion 321  of  the  International  Development 
and  Food  Assistance  Act  of  1975. 

(D)  Definition.— Hereinafter  in  this  title,  a 
country  with  respect  to  which  the  authority 
of  sub- paragraph  (A)  is  exercised  is  referred 
to  as  the  beneficiary  country. 

(2)  Implementation  of  debt  reduction.— 

(A)  In  cjeneral.— Any  debt  reduction  au- 
thorized pursuant  to  subsection  (1)  shall  be 
accomplished  at  the  direction  of  the  Facility 
by  the  exchange  of  a  new  obligation  for  obli- 
gations outstanding  as  of  January  1,  1991. 

(B)  Exchange  of  obugations.— The  Facil- 
ity shall  notify  the  Agency  for  International 
Development  of  the  agreement  with  a  bene- 
flciary  country  to  exchange  a  new  obligation 
for  outstanding  obligations  pursuant  to  this 
subsection;  and  at  the  direction  of  the  Facil- 
ity, the  old  obligations  shall  be  canceled  and 
a  new  debt  obligation  for  the  country  shall 
be  established,  and  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development  shall  make  an  adjust- 
ment in  its  accounts  to  reflect  the  debt  re- 
duction. 

(b)  Repayment  of  Principal.- 

(1)  Currency  of  payment.— The  principal 
amount  of  each  new  obligation  issued  pursu- 
ant to  subsection  3404(a)(2)  shall  be  repaid  in 
United  States  dollars. 

(2)  Deposit  of  payments.— Principal  re- 
payments of  new  obligations  shall  be  depos- 
ited in  the  United  States  Government  ac- 
count established  for  principal  repayments 
of  the  obligations  for  which  those  obliga- 
tions were  exchanged. 

(c)  Interest  on  New  Obligations.— 

(1)  Rate  of  interest.— New  obligations  is- 
sued by  a  beneficiary  country  pursuant  to 
subsection  3404(a)(2)  shall  bear  interest  at  a 
concessional  rate. 

(2)  Currency  of  payment;  deposits.- 

(A)  Local  currency.— If  the  beneficiary 
country  has  entered  into  an  Environmental 
Framework  Agreement  under  subsection 
3405(b),  interest  shall  be  paid  in  the  local 
currency  of  the  beneficiary  country  and  de- 
posited in  the  Environmental  Fund  provided 
for  in  subsection  3405(a)(1).  Such  interest 
shall  be  the  property  of  the  beneficiary  coun- 
try, until  such  time  as  it  is  disbursed  pursu- 
ant to  subsection  3405(a)(4).  Such  local  cur- 
rencies shall  be  used  for  the  purposes  speci- 
fied in  the  Environmental  Framework 
Agreement. 

(B)  United  states  dollars.— If  the  bene- 
ficiary country  has  not  entered  into  an  Envi- 
ronmental Framework  Agreement  under  sub- 
section 3405(b),  interest  shall  be  paid  in  Unit- 
ed States  dollars  and  deposited  in  the  United 
States  Government  account  established  for 
interest  payments  of  the  obligations  for 
which  the  new  obligations  were  exchanged. 

(3)  Interest  already  paid.- If  a  bene- 
ficiary country  enters  into  an  Environ- 
mental Framework  Agreement  subsequent  to 
the  date  on  which  interest  first  became  due 
on  the  newly  issued  obligation,  any  interest 
already  paid  on  such  new  obligation  shall 
not  be  redeposited  into  the  Environmental 
Fund  established  for  that  beneficiary  coun- 
try pursuant  to  subsection  3405(a)(1). 


SEC.  3401.  ENTERPRISE  FOR  THE  AMERICAS  EN- 
VIRONMENTAL FUNDS. 

(a)  Estabushment  of.  Deposits  Into,  and 
Disbursements  From  Environmental 
Funds.- 

(1)  Establishment.- Each  beneficiary 
country  that  enters  into  an  Environmental 
Framework  Agreement  under  subsection 
3405(b)  shall  be  required  to  establish  an  Eln- 
terprise  for  the  Americas  Environmental 
Fund  (referred  to  in  this  title  as  the  "Envi- 
ronmental Fund")  to  receive  payments  in 
local  currency  pursuant  to  subsection 
3404(c)(2)(A). 

(2)  Deposits.- Local  currencies  deposited 
in  an  Environmental  Fund  shall  not  be  con- 
sidered assistance  for  purposes  of  any  provi- 
sion of  law  limiting  assistance  to  a  country. 

(3)  Investment.- Deposits  made  in  an  En- 
vironmental Fund  shall  be  invested  until  dis- 
bursed. Notwithstanding  section  3302(b)  of 
title  31,  United  States  Code,  any  return  on 
such  investment  may  be  retained  by  the  En- 
vironmental Fund,  without  deposit  in  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  and  without 
further  appropriations  by  Congress. 

(4)  Disbursements.- Funds  in  an  Environ- 
mental Fund  shall  be  disbursed  only  pursu- 
ant to  an  Environmental  Framework  Agree- 
ment under  subsection  3405(b). 

(b)  Environmental  Framework  Agree- 
ments.- 

(1)  AuTHORrrY.— The  President  is  author- 
ized to  enter  into  an  agreement  (referred  to 
in  this  title  as  an  "Environmental  Frame- 
work Agreement")  with  any  country  eligible 
for  benefits  under  the  Facility  concerning 
the  operation  and  use  of  the  Environmental 
Fund  for  that  country.  In  the  negotiation  of 
such  agreements,  the  President  should  con- 
sult with  the  Environment  for  the  Americas 
Board  in  accordance  with  subsection  3405(c). 

(2)  Contents  of  agreements.— An  Envi- 
ronmental Framework  Agreement  with  a 
beneficiary  country  shall— 

(A)  require  that  country  to  establish  an 
Environmental  Fund; 

(B)  require  that  country  to  make  interest 
payments  under  subsection  3404(c)(2)(A)  into 
an  Environmental  Fund; 

(C)  require  that  country  to  make  prompt 
disbursements  from  the  Environmental  Fund 
to  the  administering  body  described  in  sub- 
section 3405(b)(3); 

(D)  when  appropriate,  seek  to  maintain  the 
value  of  the  local  currency  resources  of  the 
Environmental  Fund  in  terms  of  United 
States  dollars; 

(E)  specify,  in  accordance  with  subsection 
3405(b)(4),  the  purposes  for  which  the  Envi- 
ronmental Fund  may  be  used;  and 

(F)  contain  reasonable  provisions  for  the 
enforcement  of  the  terms  of  the  agreement. 

(3)  Administering  body.— 

(A)  In  general.— Funds  disbursed  from  the 
Environmental  Fund  in  each  beneficiary 
country  shall  be  administered  by  a  body  con- 
stituted under  the  laws  of  that  country  (re- 
ferred to  in  this  title  as  the  "administering 
body"). 

(B)  Composition.— The  administering  body 
shall  consist  of— 

(i)  one  or  more  individuals  appointed  by 
the  President, 

(11)  one  or  more  individuals  appointed  by 
the  government  of  the  beneficiary  country, 
and 

(ill)  individuals  who  represent  a  broad 
range  of  environmental  nongovernmental  or- 
ganizations of  the  beneficiary  country,  local 
community  development  nongovernmental 
organizations  of  the  beneflciary  country,  and 
scientific  or  academic  organizations  or  insti- 
tutions of  the  beneficiary  country. 


A  majority  of  the  members  of  the  admin- 
istering body  shall  be  individuals  described 
in  sentence  (iii). 

(C)  Responsibilities.- The  administering 
body— 

(i)  shall  receive  proposals  for  grant  assist- 
ance from  eligible  grant  recipients  (as  deter- 
mined under  subsection  3405(b)(5))  and  make 
grants  to  eligible  grant  recipients  in  accord- 
ance with  the  priorities  agreed  upon  in  the 
Environmental  Framework  Agreement,  con- 
sistent with  subsection  3405(b)(4); 

(11)  shall  be  responsible  for  the  manage- 
ment of  the  program  and  oversight  of  grant 
activities  funded  from  resources  of  the  Envi- 
ronmental Fund; 

(ill)  shall  be  subject  to  fiscal  audits  by  an 
independent  auditor  on  an  annual  basis; 

(iv)  shall  present  an  annual  program  for  re- 
view each  year  by  the  Environment  for  the 
Americas  Board;  and 

(V)  shall  submit  a  report  each  year  on  the 
activities  that  it  undertook  during  the  pre- 
vious year  to  the  Environment  for  the  Amer- 
ictw  Board  and  to  the  government  of  the  ben- 
eficiary country. 

(4)  Eligible  activities.— Grants  from  an 
Environmental  Fund  shall  be  used  for  activi- 
ties that  link  the  conservation  and  sustain- 
able use  of  natural  resources  with  local  com- 
munity development,  including  activities  de- 
scribed in  section  463  of  chapter  7  of  part  I  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  Public 
Law  87-195,  as  added  by  the  Global  Environ- 
mental Protection  Act  of  1989,  Public  Law 
101-240,  title  vn,  section  711;  103  Stat.  2322. 

(5)  Grant  recipients.— Grants  made  from 
an  Environmental  Fund  shall  be  made  to — 

(A)  nongovernmental  environmental,  con- 
servation, development,  educational,  and  in- 
digenous peoples  organizations  of  the  bene- 
ficiary country; 

(B)  other  appropriate  local  or  regional  en- 
titles; and 

(C)  in  appropriate  circumstances,  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  beneficiary  country. 

(6)  Review  of  larger  grants.— Any  grant 
of  more  than  SIOO.OOO  from  an  Environmental 
Fund  shall  be  subject  to  veto  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  or  the  government 
of  the  beneficiary  country. 

(c)  Environment  for  the  Americas 
Board.— 

(1)  Estabushment.— There  is  nereby  estab- 
lished an  Environment  for  the  Americas 
Board  (hereafter  in  this  title  referred  to  as 
the  "Board"). 

(2)  Membership.— The  Board  shall  be  com- 
posed of  11  members  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent as  follows: 

(A)  6  officers  or  employees  of  the  United 
States  Government;  and 

(B)  5  individuals  who  are  representatives  of 
private  nongovernmental  environmental, 
community  development,  scientific,  or  aca- 
demic organizations  that  have  experience 
and  expertise  in  Latin  America  and  the  Car- 
ibbean. 

The  chair  of  the  Board  shall  be  designated  by 
the  President  from  among  the  members  of 
the  Board  appointed  pursuant  to  subpara- 
graph (2)(A). 

(3)  Responsibilities.- The  Board  shall— 

(A)  advise  the  President  on  the  negotia- 
tions of  Environmental  Framework  Agree- 
ments; 

(B)  ensure,  in  consultation  with— 

(i)  the  government  of  the  beneficiary  coun- 
txy, 

(11)  nongovernmental  organizations  of  the 
beneficiary  country, 

(iii)  nongovernmental  organizations  of  the 
region  (if  appropriate), 

(iv)  environmental,  scientific,  and  aca- 
demic leaders  of  the  beneficiary  country,  and 


(V)  environmental,  scientinc,  and  academic 
leaders  of  the  region  (as  appropriate), 
that  a  suitable  administering  body  is  identi- 
fied for  each  Environmental  Fund;  and 

(C)  review  the  programs,  operations,  and 
fiscal  audits  of  each  administering  body. 

(d)  Oversight.— The  President  may  des- 
ignate appropriate  United  States  agencies  to 
review  the  implementation  of  programs 
under  this  title  and  the  fiscal  audits  relating 
to  such  programs.  Such  oversight  shall  not 
constitute  active  management  of  an  Envi- 
ronmental Fund. 

(e)  Encouraging  Multilateral  Debt  Do- 
nations.— 

(1)  Encouraging  donations  from  official 
creditors.— The  President  should  actively 
encourage  other  official  creditors  of  a  bene- 
ficiary country  whose  debt  is  reduced  under 
this  title  to  provide  debt  reduction  to  such 
country. 

(2)  Encouraging  donations  from  private 
CREDrroRS.— The  President  should  make 
every  effort  to  ensure  that  Environmental 
Funds  established  pursuant  to  subsection 
3405(a)  are  able  to  receive  donations  from 
private  and  public  entities  and  from  private 
creditors  of  the  beneficiary  country. 

SEC.  3406.  SALES,  REDUCTIONS,  OR  CANCELLA- 
TIONS OF  LOANS  OR  ASSETS. 

(a)  Loans  or  Assets  Eligible  for  Sale, 
Reduction,  or  Cancellation.— 

(1)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law,  the  President  may,  in  accordance  with 
this  section — 

(A)  sell  to  any  eligible  purchaser  any  loan 
or  portion  thereof  of  an  eligible  country  (as 
determined  pursuant  to  subsection  3403(c)  or 
any  agency  thereof,  that  was  made  pursuant 
to  the  Export-Import  Bank  Act  of  1945,  as 
amended; 

(B)  sell  to  any  eligible  purchaser  any  asset 
or  portion  thereof  which  is  acquired  by  the 
Conmiodity  Credit  Corporation  as  a  result  of 
its  status  as  a  guarantor  of  credits  in  con- 
nection with  export  sales  to  an  eligible  coun- 
try (as  determined  pursuant  to  subsection 
3403(c),  in  accordance  with  export  credit 
guarantee  programs  authorized  pursuant  to 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  Charter 
Act,  as  amended,  or  section  4(b)  of  the  Food 
for  Peace  Act  of  1966,  as  amended;  and 

(C)  upon  receipt  of  payment  from  an  eligi- 
ble purchaser,  reduce  or  cancel  any  loan  or 
the  amount  of  any  asset  or  portion  thereof 
reference  in  subparagraphs  (A)  or  (B)  of  para- 
graph 1  of  this  subsection. 

provided  that  any  such  loan  or  asset  that  is 
sold,  reduced,  or  canceled  under  this  sub- 
section was  made  or  acquired  prior  to  Janu- 
ary 1,  1991,  and  such  sale,  reduction,  or  can- 
cellation would  not  contravene  any  term  or 
condition  of  any  prior  agreement  relating  to 
such  loan  or  asset. 

(2)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law,  the  President  shall  establish  the  terms 
and  conditions  under  which  loans  or  assets 
may  be  sold,  reduced,  or  canceled  pursuant 
to  this  section. 

(3)  Any  sale  made  pursuant  to  this  section 
by  the  Export-Import  Bank  of  the  United 
States  or  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
of  a  loan  or  asset  (including  any  interest 
therein)  to  an  eligible  purchaser  under  sub- 
section 3406(c)  shall  be  a  transaction  not  re- 
quired to  be  registered  pursuant  to  section  5 
of  the  Securities  Act  of  1933.  For  purposes  of 
the  Securities  Act  of  1933,  neither  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  of  the  United  States  nor 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  an  issuer  or  underwriter  with 
respect  to  any  subsequent  sale  of  other  dis- 
position of  such  loan  or  asset  (including  any 
interest  therein)  or  any  security  received  by 


an  eligible  purchaser  pursuant  to  any  debt- 
for-equity  swap,  debt-for-development  swap, 
or  debt-for-nature  swap. 

(4)  The  Facility  shall  notify  the  Export-Im- 
port Bank  of  the  United  States  or  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  of  purchasers  the 
President  has  determined  to  be  eligible 
under  subsection  3406(c),  and  shall  direct  the 
Export-Import  Bank  of  the  United  States  or 
the  Commodity  Credit  Connration  to  carry 
out  the  sale,  reduction,  or  cancellation  of  a 
loan  or  asset  pursuant  to  this  section.  Such 
agency  shall  make  an  adjustment  in  its  ac- 
counts to  reflect  the  sale,  reduction,  or  can- 
cellation. 

(5)  The  authorities  of  this  subsection  may 
be  exercised  beginning  in  fiscal  year  1992  and 
only  to  such  extent  as  provided  for  in  ad- 
vance in  appropriations  acts  for  fiscal  years 
1992  or  thereafter,  as  necessary  to  implement 
section  13201  of  the  Budget  Enforcement  Act 
of  1990. 

(b)  Deposit  of  Proceeds.— The  proceeds 
from  the  sale,  reduction,  or  cancellation  of 
any  loan  or  asset  sold,  reduced,  or  canceled 
pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be  deposited  in 
the  United  States  Government  accounts)  es- 
tablished for  the  repayment  of  such  loan  or 
aisset. 

(c)  Eligible  Purchaser.— A  loan  or  asset 
may  be  sold  pursuant  to  this  section  only  to 
a  purchaser  who  presents  plans  satisfactory 
to  the  President  for  using  such  loan  or  asset 
for  the  purpose  of  engaging  in  debt-for-eq- 
uity  swaps,  debt-for-development  swape,  or 
debt-for-nature  swaps.  A  loan  or  asset  may 
be  reduced  or  canceled  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion only  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  debt- 
for-equlty  swape,  debt-for-development 
swajiB,  or  debt-for-nature  swape. 

(d)  Debtor  Consultation.— Prior  to  the 
sale  to  any  eligible  purchaser,  or  any  reduc- 
tion or  cancellation  pursuant  to  this  section 
of  any  loan  made  to  an  eligible  country,  or 
asset  acquired  as  the  result  of  a  credit  guar- 
antee made  in  connection  with  export  sales 
to  an  eligible  country,  the  President  should 
consult  with  that  country  concerning, 
among  other  things,  the  amount  of  loans  or 
assets  to  be  sold,  reduced,  or  canceled  and 
their  uses  for  debt-for-equity  swape,  debt-for- 
development  swape,  or  debt-for-nature 
swaps. 

SEC.  3407.  REPORTS. 

(a)  ANNUAL  Report  to  Congress.- Not 
later  than  December  31  of  each  year,  the 
President  shall  transmit  to  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  an  annual  report  on  the 
operation  of  the  Facility  for  the  prior  fiscal 
year. 

TITLE  XXXV— REPEAL  THE  TRADE 
ADJUSTMENT  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAM 

Sec.  350.  Subsection  (b)  of  section  285  of  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974  (19  U.S.C.  2271.  preceding 
note)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)(1)  No  technical  assistance  may  be  pro- 
vided under  chapter  3  and  no  duty  shall  be 
imposed  under  section  287  after  September 
30.  1992.  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (2) 
of  this  subsection,  no  assistance,  vouchers, 
allowances  or  other  payments  may  be  pro- 
vided under  chapter  2  after  September  30, 
1992. 

"(2)  To  effectuate  the  provisions  of  para- 
graph (1)  of  this  subsection  in  an  orderly 
manner,  notwithstanding  any  provision  of 
chapter  2— 

"(A)  No  petition  for  certification  of  eligi- 
bility to  apply  for  adjustment  assistance 
may  be  filed  under  section  221  after  June  30, 
1992,  and  any  petition  received  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  after  such  date  shall  be  dis- 
missed and  returned  with  written  notice  of 
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worker  shall  be  entitled  to  trade 
readjustinent  allowances  for  which  the  work- 
jherwise   eligible   for  weeks   which 
September  30,  1992,  if  the  worker 
a  payment  of  a  trade  readjustment 
to  which  the  worker  was  entitled 
chapter  2  with  respect  to  the  last 
wfcich  commenced  immediately  prior 
Sept*  mber  30,  1992:  Provided,  that  no  pay- 
sh  lII  be  made  under  this  clause  for  any 
wqicb  ends  after  September  30, 1993: 

worker  shall  be  entitled  to  have 
of  training  which  is  approved  under 
!36(a)(l)  paid  on  his  behalf  (as  pro- 
such  section  236(a))  if  such  training 
comnfenced  and  the  funds  to  pay  the  full 
the  training  were  obligated  prior  to 
r  30,  1992,  and  shall  be  entitled  to 
transpoi)tation  and  subsistence  expenses  dur- 
training  as  provided  under  section 
fYovided.  that  no  funds  appropriated 
ing  out  activities  under  section  236 
used  to  pay  for  any  training  (or 
transpoi|tation  or  subsistence)  with  respect 
to  any  \feek  which  ends  after  September  30. 
1988: 
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he  worker  shall  be  entitled  to  pay- 
job  search  allowances  as  provided 
section  237  if  such  expenses  were  in- 
or  before  September  30.  1992;  and 
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This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
Care  Cost  Recovery  Amendment  of 


3  02.  Section  1729  of  title  38,  United 
::ode.  is  amended  in  subsection 
by  striking  out  "before  October  1, 


TITLE  XXXVII 


—VETERANS'  HOME  LOAN 
MPROVEMENT  ACT  OF  1992 


This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
Home  Loan  Improvement  Act  of 

Ex4ept  as  otherwise  expressly  provided, 

in  this  title  an  amendment  or  re- 

^pressed  in  terms  of  an  amendment 

of  a  section  or  other  provision,  the 

shall  be  considered  to  be  made  to  a 

other  provision  of  title  38,  United 


ir 


REVISION  OF  UDAN  FEE 

3l02.  (a)  SecUon  3729(a)(2)  is  amended 


out  ••Except  as  provided  in 
(6)  of  this  subsection,  the"  and  in- 
lieu  thereof,  "The": 
( lause  (A)— 

•(other  than  a  case  referred 
(E)  of  this  paragraph), ••  imme- 
1  fter  ••case^';  and 

out  "title  or  for  any  purpose 
in  section  3712  of  this'^: 
( lause  (B)— 


(A)  Inserting  "(other  than  a  case  referred 
to  in  clause  (E)  of  this  paragraph)'^  imme- 
diately after  •'case";  and 

(B)  Striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of  such 
clause: 

(4)  In  clause  (C)— 

(A)  Inserting  '•(other  than  a  case  referred 
to  in  clause  (E)  of  this  paragraph)^'  imme- 
diately after  "case";  and 

(B)  Striking  out  ••amount.^'  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  '•amount;";  and 

(5)  Inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  clauses 

"(D)  in  the  case  (other  than  a  case  referred 
to  in  clause  (E)  of  this  paragraph)  of  a  loan 
made  for  any  purpose  specified  in  section 
3712  of  this  title,  the  amount  of  the  fee  shall 
be  two  percent  of  the  total  loan  amount;  and 

••(E)(i)  except  as  provided  in  subclause  (ii) 
of  this  clause,  in  the  case  of  a  veteran  who 
has  previously  obtained  a  loan  guaranteed 
under  this  chapter,  or  made  under  section 
3711  of  this  title,  notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  this  paragraph,  and  without  re- 
spect to  the  purpose  for  which  the  loan  is  ob- 
tained or  the  amount  of  any  downpayment 
made  by  the  veteran,  the  amount  of  such  fee 
shall  be  2.5  percent  of  the  total  loan  amount. 

"(11)  This  clause  shall  not  apply  to  a  person 
on  active  duty  at  the  time  the  loan  is  closed, 
or  to  a  loan  obtained  for  the  purpose  speci- 
fled  in  sections  3710(a)(8)  or  3733(a)  of  this 
title.". 

(b)  Section  3729(a)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  paragraph  (6)  in  its  entirety. 

procedures  on  default 

Sec.  3703.  Section  3732(c)(l)(C)(li)  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  ••resale,^'  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "resale  (including  losses  sus- 
tained on  the  resale  of  the  property),". 

MANUFACTURED  HOME  LOAN  DOWNPAYMENT 

Sec.  3704.  Section  3712(c)(5)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "95"  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of -gO". 

DOWNPAYMENT  FOR  MULTIPLE  USE 

SEC.  3705.  Section  3710(b)  is  amended  by— 

(a)  In  clause  (5)  striking  out  "clause  (7)  or 
(8)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ••clause  (7), 
(8)  or  (9)"; 

(b)  In  clause  (8).  striking  out  '•title."  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof '•title;  and";  and 

(c)  Inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  clause 

'•(9)(A)  except  as  provided  in  subclause  (B) 
of  this  clause,  in  the  case  of  a  veteran  who 
has  previously  obtained  a  loan  guaranteed 
under  this  chapter,  or  made  under  section 
3711  of  this  title,  notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  this  subsection,  and  without  re- 
spect to  the  purpose  for  which  the  loan  is  ob- 
tained, the  amount  of  the  loan  to  be  guaran- 
teed under  this  section  or  made  under  sec- 
tion 3711  of  this  title  does  not  exceed  90  per- 
cent of  the  reasonable  value  of  the  dwelling 
or  farm  residence  securing  the  loan  as  deter- 
mined pursuant  to  section  3731  of  this  title; 

"(B)  this  clause  shall  not  apply  to  a  person 
on  active  duty  at  the  time  the  loan  is  closed, 
or  to  a  loan  obtained  for  the  purpose  speci- 
fied in  subsection  (a)(8)  of  this  section.  ". 

EFFECTIVE  DATES 

Sec.  3706.  (a)  The  amendments  made  by 
sections  3802,  3804.  and  3805  of  this  Act  shall 
apply  to  all  loans  closed  on  or  after  October 
1,  1992. 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  section  3803 
of  this  Act  shall  apply  to  all  liquidation 
sales  conducted  on  or  after  October  1.  1992. 


TITLE  XXXVIII— PERMANENT  EXTENSION 
OF  CERTAIN  VETERANS-RELATED  IN- 
COME VERIFICATION  AND  PENSION 
PROVISIONS  IN  THE  OMNIBUS  BUDGET 
RECONCILIATION  ACT  OF  1990 

SEC.  3W1.  USE  OF  INTERMAL  REVENUE  SERVICE 
AND  SOCIAL  SECURTTY  ADMINISTRA- 
TION DATA  FOR  INCOME  VERIFICA- 
TION. 

(a)  Section  6103<1)(7)  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1966  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"Clause  (viii)  shall  not  apply  after  Septem- 
ber 30, 1992."  at  the  end  thereof. 

(b)  Section  5317  of  title  38,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  subsection 
(g). 

SEC.  3802.  REDUCTION  IN  PENSION  FOR  CERTAIN 
VETERANS  RECEIVING  MEDICAID- 
COVERED  NURSING  HOME  CARE. 

Section  5S03(f)  of  title  38.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  paragraph 
(6). 

TITLE  XXXDC— TARGET  ENTITLEMENT  FOR 
VOCATIONAL  REHABIUTATION  BENE- 
FITS TO  VETERANS  WITH  SERVICE-CON- 
NECTED DISABIUTIES  RATED  30  PER- 
CENT OR  MORE;  AND  ADJUST  MILITARY 
PAY  REDUCTION  FOR  MONTGOMERY  GI 
BILL  PARTICIPANTS 

SEC  3S01.  REFERENCES  TO  TITLE  38,  UNITED 
STATES  CODE. 

(a)  REFERENCES  TO  TITLE  38.— Whenever  in 
the  title  an  amendment  or  repeal  is  ex- 
pressed in  terms  of  an  amendment  to.  or  re- 
peal of,  a  section  or  other  provision,  the  ref- 
erence shall  be  considered  to  be  made  to  a 
section  or  other  provision  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code. 

SEC.  390S.  LIMITATION  OF  REHABILITATION  PRO- 
GRAM ENTITLEMENT  TO  SERVICE- 
DISABLED  VETERANS  RATED  AT  30 
PERCENT  OR  MORE. 

(a)  In  General.— Section  3102  d)  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  ^^20  percenf  each  place  it 
appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ••30  per- 
cent". 

(b)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  veterans 
and  other  persons  originally  applying  for  as- 
sistance under  chapter  31  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  on  or  after  October  1,  1992. 

SEC  3903.  INCREASE  IN  BASIC  MILITARY  PAY  RE- 
DUCTION FOR  CHAPTER  30  MONT- 
GOMERY GI  BILL  PARTICIPANTS. 

(a)  Chapter  30  of  title  38,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended — 

(1)  in  sections  SOlKb)  and  3012(c),  by 
strking  out  ••be  reduced  by  JlOO'^  each  place 
it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  '•(1) 
in  the  case  of  an  individual  who  first  entered 
on  active  duty  before  October  1.  1992,  be  re- 
duced by  $100,  and  (2)  in  the  case  of  an  indi- 
vidual who  first  entered  on  active  duty  on  or 
after  October  1,  1992.  be  reduced  by  $117. '•,  re- 
spectively; and 

(2)  in  section  3018A(b).  by  inserting  before 
the  period  the  following:  ••in  the  case  of  an 
individual  whose  involuntary  separation  is 
effective  before  October  1.  1992,  and  by  $1400 
in  the  case  of  an  individual  whose  involun- 
tary separation  is  effective  on  or  after  Octo- 
berl.  1992." 

TITLE  XL— RETIREMENT  MODIFICATION 
ACT  OF  1992 

Sec.  4001.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
••Retirement  Modification  Act  of  1992^'. 

Sec.  4002.  Chapter  83  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  in  section  8334— 

(A)  in  section  (a)(1)— 

(i)  by  amending  the  first  sentence  to  read 
as  follows:  •"The  employing  agency  shall  de- 
duct and  withhold  from  the  basic  pay  of  an 
employee,  a  Congressional  employee,  a  Mem- 


ber, a  law  enforcement  officer,  a  firefighter, 
a  bankruptcy  judge,  a  judge  of  the  United 
States  Court  of  Military  Appeals,  a  United 
States  Magistrate,  and  a  Claims  Court  judge, 
the  appropriate  percentage  specified  in  sub- 
section (c).";  and 

(11)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
the  second  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ".  provided  that  such  amount  shall 
not  exceed  the  amount  that  would  have  been 
required  to  be  contributed  in  accordance 
with  the  percentage  in  effect  under  sub- 
section (c)  for  service  performed  on  Decem- 
ber 31.  1992.";  and 

(B)  by  amending  subsection  (c)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(c)  Deductions  from  the  basic  pay  of  each 
employee,  Congressional  employee,  Member, 
law  enforcement  officer,  firefighter,  bank- 
ruptcy judge,  judge  of  the  United  States 
Court  of  Military  Appeals.  United  States 
magistrate,  and  Claims  Court  judge  shall  be 
made  in  accordance  with  the  following  table. 
Each  individual  credited  with  civilian  serv- 
ice after  July  31.  1920,  for  which  retirement 
deductions  or  deposits  have  not  been  made, 
may  deposit  with  interest  an  amount  equal 
to  the  following  percentages  of  his  or  her 
basic  pay  received  for  that  service: 
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JuM  30.  1926 
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30.  1942 
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30.  1948 
6 _ July  1.  1948,  to  Octo- 
ber 31.  1956 
M Ptowmber  1.  1956.  U> 

December  31. 

1969. 
7  ...... Jinuiry  1,  1970,  to 

December  31. 

1992. 
8 Janmrir  1,  1993,  to 

December  31, 

1993. 
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1993 


trnployee 


Member  or  em-  2V4 X«|ust  1,  1920,  to 

ployee  June  30,  1926 

for  Congressional      314 July  1,  1926.  to  June 

30.  1942 

employee  service.      5 July  1,  1942.  to  June 

30.  1948 
6 July  1.  1948.  to  Octo- 
ber 31.  1956. 

6Vi .     November  1.  1956.  to 

December  31. 
1969 

7Vi January  1.  1970.  to 
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1992. 
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1969 

( January  1, 1970,  to 
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ber 31,  1956 
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December  31, 
1969 

7  ..: January  1,  1970,  to 

December  31. 
1974 

m January  1. 1975,  to 

December  31, 
1992 

VA January  1.  1993,  to 
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Bankruptcy  iud(e 2W August  1.  1920.  to 

June  30.  1926 
3W July  3.  1926.  to  June 

30.  1942. 
S July  1.  1942.  to  June 

30.  1948 
6 July  1.  1948.  to  Octo- 
ber 31.  1956 
M Hovembef  1.  1956.  to 

December  31. 

1969. 
1 kmmn  1.  1970.  to 

Dictntet31. 
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8 „ January  1.  1984.  to 

December  31. 

1992 
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December  31. 

1993 
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■Judge  ol  the  United     6 May  5.  1950.  to  Oc- 
tober 31.  1956 

States  Court  ol        6W „ November  1,  1956  to 

December  31, 
1969. 

Military  Aimuls        7 January  1,  1970.  to 

tor  September  23. 

1983 

service  as  a  judge     8 SetJiember  24.  1983. 

ol  to  December  31, 

1992. 

ttiat  court  9 January  1.  1993  to 
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1993 

10 After  December  31. 

1993 

■United  States  2V» August  1,  1920,  to 

June  30.  1926 

magistrate  iV> July  1,  1926,  to  June 

30,  1942 

5 July  1,  1942,  to  June 

30.  1948 

6 July  1,  1948,  to  Octo- 
ber 31.  1956 

6Vi  ..._. November  1,  1956,  to 

December  31. 
1969 

7 January  1,  1970,  to 
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1987. 

8 October  1,  1987,  to 

December  31. 
1992 

9 -._ January  1.  1993,  to 
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10  ....... 


After  December  31. 
1993 


"Claims  Court  ludge     IVi August  1,  1920,  to 

June  30. 1926 

3V» July  1,  1926,  to  June 

30,  1942. 

S July  1,  1942,  to  June 

30,  1948. 

6 July  1.  1948.  to  Octo- 
ber 31.  1956 

6M November  1,  1956,  to 

Decembef  31, 
1969 

7 January  1,  1970.  to 

September  30. 
1988 

8 October  1,  1988,  to 

December  31, 
1992 

9 January  1,  1993.  to 

December  31, 
1993 

10 After  December  31, 

1993. 


"Notwithstanding  the  preceding  provisions 
of  this  subsection  and  any  provision  of  sec- 
tion 206(b)(3)  of  the  Federal  Employees'  Re- 
tirement Contribution  Temporary  Adjust- 
ment Act  of  1983,  the  percentage  of  basic  pay 
required  under  this  subsection  in  the  case  of 
an  individual  described  in  section  8402(b)(2) 
shall,  with  respect  to  any  covered  service  (as 
defined  by  section  203(a)(3)  of  such  Act)  per- 
formed by  such  individual  after  December  31. 
1983,  and  before  January  1,  1987,  be  equal  to 
1.3  percent,  and,  with  respect  to  any  such 
service  performed  after  December  31,  1996,  be 
equal  to  the  amount  that  would  have  been 
deducted  from  the  employee's  basic  pay 
under  subsection  (k)  if  the  employee's  pay 
had  been  subject  to  that  subsection  during 
such  period."; 

(2)  in  section  8342(a)  by  striking  out  "sec- 
tion 8343a  or"; 

(3)  by  repealing  section  8343a;  and 

(4)  in  the  analysis  by  striking  out  the  item 
relating  to  section  8343a. 

Sec.  4003.  Chapter  84  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  repealing  section  8420a; 

(2)  in  section  8424(a)  by  striking  out  "Ex- 
cept as  provided  in  section  8420a,  payment" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Payment";  and 

(3)  in  the  analysis  by  striking  out  the  item 
relating  to  section  8420a. 

Sec.  4004.  The  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1980 
(22  U.S.C.  3901  et  seq.)  is  amended  by  repeal- 
ing section  807(e). 

Sec.  4005.  The  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
Retirement  Act  of  1964  for  Certain  Employ- 
ees (78  Stat.  1043;  SO  U.S.C.  403  note)  is 
amended  in  part  K  of  title  n  by  repealing 
section  294. 

TITLE  XLI— CONFORM  THE  DEFINITION 
OF  COMPENSA'nON  UNDER  THE  RAIL- 
ROAD RETIREMENT  TAX  ACT  TO  THAT 
UNDER  THE  FEDERAL  INSURANCE  CON- 
TRIBUTIONS ACT 

Sec.  4101.  Section  3231(e)(1)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"money  remuneration"  in  the  first  sentence 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  phrase  "re- 
muneration, including  the  cash  value  of  all 
remuneration  (including  benefits)  paid  In 
any  medium  other  than  cash,". 

Sec.  4102.  Section  3231(e)(3)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1966  is  amended  by  striking 
all  that  comes  before  the  word  "term"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "The". 

Sec.  4103.  (a)  Section  3231(e)(4KA)  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1986  is  amended  by 
striking  all  that  comes  before  the  word 
"the"  the  first  place  it  appears  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "In". 

(b)  Section  3231(e)(4)(B)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Ck)de  is  amended  by  striking  "the 
sections  specified  in  subparagraph  (A),"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'sections  3201(a), 
3211(a),  and  3221(a),". 

Sec.  4104  Section  3231(e)(6)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1966  is  amended  by  inserting 
the  period  "or  129". 

Sec.  4105.  Section  3231(e)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
graphs: 

"(10)  MOVING  EXPENSES.- The  term  'com- 
pensation' shall  not  include  remuneration 
paid  to  or  on  beh&lf  of  an  employee  if  (and  to 
the  extent  that)  at  the  time  of  the  payment 
of  such  remuneration  it  is  reasonable  to  be- 
lieve that  a  corresponding  deduction  is  al- 
lowable under  section  217  (determined  with- 
out regard  to  section  274(n)). 

"(11)  Payments  on  account  of  death,  dis- 
ABiLmr  or  retirement.— The  term  'com- 
pensation' shall  not  include  any  payment  or 
series  of  payments  by  an  employer  to  an  em- 
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Included  for  Both  Employee 
Taxes.— For  purposes  of  this 
tips  received  by  an  employee  in  the 
his  employment  shall  be  considered 
for    such    employment    (and 
a  have  been  paid  by  the  employer 
of  section  3221 ).  Such  remunera- 
be  deemed  to  be  paid  at  the  time 
statement  including:  such  tips  is 
to  the  employer  pursuant  to  sec- 
or  (if  no  statement  including 
is  so  furnished)  at  the  time  re- 
(  xcept  that,  in  determining  the  em- 
liability    in    connection    with    the 
by  section  3221  with  respect  to 
in  any  case  where  no  statement  in- 
uch  tips  was  so  furnished  (or  to  the 
the  statement  so  furnished  was 
or  incomplete),   such  remunera- 
be  deemed  for  purposes  of  subtitle 
I  aid  on  the  date  on  which  notice  and 
for  such  taxes  is  made  to  the  em- 
the  Secretary." 

Section  3231  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
of  1986  is  amended  by  adding  a  new 
(j)  to  read  as  follows: 
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Co  ^FORMING 
Com  fENSATION. 


The  term  "compensation"  as  de- 
section  1(h)  of  the  Railroad  Retire- 
and  section  1(1)  of  the  Railroad  Un- 
Insurance  Act  shall  Include  or 
as  the  case  may  be,  remuneration 
included  in  or  excluded  from  the 
compensation"  by  reason  of  amend- 
by  this  title,  except  that  the 
cimi>ensation"  as  defined  in  section 
emuneration"  in  section  l(j)  of  the 
Unemployment  Insurance  Act  shall 
payments  considered  to  be  "com- 
under  section  3231(c)(4)  of  the  In- 
R4venue  Code  of  1986. 

The   above   amendments   shall 

th   respect   to   compensation   paid 

30.  1992. 
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^EE  SURCHARGE  THROUGH  1997 

Section  10101   of  the  Omnibus 
leconcillatlon  Act  of  1990  (Public 
is  amended  as  follows: 
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(a)  Subsection  (a)  is  amended  by  striking 
"1995"  and  inserting  therefor  "1997". 

(b)  Subsection  (bK2)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing "1995"  and  inserting  therefor  "1997". 

(c)  Subsection  (c)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "1995"  in  the  first  instance 
and  inserting  therefor  "1997",  and 

(2)  by  inserting  the  following  new  sub- 
sections: 

"(6)  $107,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1996. 
"(7)  $107,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1997.". 
TITLE     XLIII— EXPAND     EXISTING     ARMY 
CORPS  OF  ENGINEERS  USER  FEES  FOR 
USE    OF    DEVELOPED    RECREATIONAL 
SITES 

Sec.  4301.  The  second  sentence  of  section 
210  of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1968  (82  Stet. 
746;  16  U.S.C.  460d-3)  is  amended  to  read: 
"Notwithstanding  section  4(b)  of  the  Land 
and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  of  1965,  as 
amended  (78  Stat.  897;  16  U.S.C.  460;-6a(b)), 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  is  authorized  to 
charge  fees  for  the  use  of  developed  recre- 
ation sites  and  facilities,  including,  but  not 
limited  to,  campsites,  swimming  beaches, 
and  boat  launching  ramps;  however,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  not  charge  fees  for  the  use  or 
provision  of  drinking  water,  wayside  exhib- 
its, general  purpose  roads,  overlook  sites, 
toilet  facilities,  or  general  visitor  informa- 
tion. The  fees  shall  be  deposited  into  the  spe- 
cial Treasury  account  for  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers that  was  established  by  section  4(i)  of 
the  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act 
of  1965.  as  amended  (16  U.S.C.  4607-6a(i)).". 

Sec.  4302.  Section  4  of  the  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Fund  Act  of  1965,  as  amended 
(78  Stat.  897;  16  U.S.C.  460;-6a)  is  further 
amended  by  deleting  the  next  to  the  last  sen- 
tence of  subsection  (b). 

TITLE  XLIV— EXTEND  AUTHORITY  TO  COL- 
LECT ABANDONED  MINE  RECLAMATION 
FEES 
SEC.  4401  ABANDONED  MINE  RECLAMATION  FEE. 

Section  402(b)  of  the  Surface  Mining  Con- 
trol and  Reclamation  Act  of  1977,  as  amended 
(30  U.S.C.  1232(b)),  is  amended  by  striking 
"September  30,  1995"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "September  30,  1997". 

TITLE  XLV— FCC  USER  FEES 

Sec.  4501.  This  Title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Federal  Communications  Commission  User 
Fee  Act  of  1992." 

Sec.  4502.  In  fiscal  year  1993,  and  each  year 
thereafter,  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  (FCC)  shall  collect,  subject  to 
section  3302  of  title  31,  United  States  Code, 
fees,  which  shall  be  set  at  a  level  sufficient 
to  cover  the  total  nonapplication  processing 
operational  costs  of  the  Commission.  Such 
fees  shall  be  assessed  against  each  class  of 
FCC  licensees  and  other  users  of  these  Com- 
mission services. 

TITLE  XLVI— LIMITATION  ON  MANDATORY 
SPENDING 

SEC.  460L  AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  BUDGET  EN- 
FORCEMENT ACT  TO  LIMIT  MANDA- 
TORY SPENDING. 

The  Balanced  Budget  and  Emergency  Defi- 
cit Control  Act  of  1985  is  amended  by  adding 
the  following  new  section  after  Section  252: 
»«252A  UMITATIONS  ON  DIRECT  SPEND- 
ING. 

"(a)  E.NFORCEME.NT.- The  purpose  of  this 
section  is  to  assure  that  any  increase  in  the 
annual  amount  of  direct  spending  exceeding 
the  amount  resulting  from  the  increase  in 
beneficiary  population,  and  changes  in  the 
consumer  price  index,  plus  2.5  percent  per 
year  (1.6  percent  after  enactment  of  com- 
prehensive health  reform),  will  trigger  an 
offsetting  sequestration. 


"(b)  SEQUESTRA-noN.- Within  15  calendar 
days  after  Congress  adjourns  to  end  a  session 
and  on  the  same  day  as  a  sequestration  (if 
any)  under  sections  251  and  252,  and  prior  to 
any  sequestration  under  section  253,  there 
shall  be  a  sequestration  to  offset  the  amount 
of  any  excess  direct  spending  in  that  fiscal 
year.  The  amount  of  excess  direct  spending 
shall  be  calculated  by  OMB  by  subtracting 
from  the  aggregate  of  the  baseline  amounts 
for  each  direct  spending  account  (excluding 
spending  of  the  Social  Security  (OASDI) 
trust  funds)  for  the  fiscal  year  the  amount  of 
direct  spending  in  such  account  for  the  pre- 
vious fiscal  year  increased  (or  decreased)  by 
a  percentage  equaling  the  sum  of— 

"(1)  growth  In  beneficiary  population  (for 
programs  with  a  beneficiary  population) 
measured  in  percent  per  year,  for  that  fiscal 
year  compared  to  the  previous  fiscal  year; 
and 

"(2)  growth  in  the  consumer  price  index 
(all  urban)  in  percent  per  year  for  that  fiscal 
year  compared  to  the  previous  fiscal  year; 
and 

"(3)  2.5  percent  (1.6  percent  in  the  fiscal 
years  (or  portion  of  fiscal  year)  following  the 
effective  date  of  legislation  enacting  com- 
prehensive health  reform). 

"(C)  ELIMINATING  EXCESS  DIRECT  SPEND- 
ING.—The  amount  required  to  be  sequestered 
in  a  fiscal  year  under  subsection  (b)  shall  be 
obtained  from  direct  spending  accounts. 
Each  direct  spending  account  shall  be  re- 
duced by  the  uniform  percentage  necessary 
to  make  the  reduction  in  direct  spending  re- 
quired. The  uniform  reduction  required  shall 
be  made  without  application  of  the  exemp- 
tions, limitations  and  special  rules  set  forth 
in  sections  255  and  256,  except  for  the  follow- 
ing: Sections  255(a);  255(c);  prior  legal  obliga- 
tions of  the  government  in  sections  255(g)(1) 
and  255(g)(2);  256(g):  256(h);  and  256(1). 

"(d)  Reports.- The  requirements  of  Sec- 
tion 254  for  reports  and  orders  that  are  appli- 
cable to  section  252  shall  also  apply  to  this 
section  except  that  such  reports  and  orders 
for  this  section  shall  refer  to  and  apply  the 
requirements,  calculations,  and  sequestra- 
tions of  this  section. 

"(e)  RECONCILIATION  PROCESS  To  AVOID  SE- 
QUESTRATION.—Whenever   an    update   report 
for  this  section  indicates  that  a  sequester 
would  be  necessary  to  eliminate  excess  di- 
rect   spending,    the    special    reconciliation 
process  set  forth  in  section  258(c)  shall  apply 
for  consideration  of  alternatives  to  the  order 
envisioned  by  such  report." 
TITLE  XLVII— EXTENSION  OF  BUDGET  EN- 
FORCEMENT ACT  AND  APPLICATION  TO 
CREDIT  PROGRAMS 
SEC.    4701.    AMENDMENTS    TO    THE    CONGRES- 
SIONAL BUDGET  ACT  OF  1974. 

(a)  Section  601(a)(1)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974  is  amended  by: 

(1)  deleting  "and"  at  the  end  of  paragraph 
(D);  and 

(2)  adding  after  paragraph  (E)  as  following 
new  paragraph: 

"(F)  with  respect  to  fiscal  year  1996, 
$284,300,000,000:  and 

(G)  with  respect  to  fiscal  year  1997. 
$300,400,000,000;" 

(b)  Section  601(a)(2)  of  said  Act  is  amended 
by: 

(1)  amending  paragraphs  (D)  and  (E)  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(D)  with  respect  to  fiscal  year  1994 — 

"(i)  for  the  defense  category: 
$281,921,000,000  in  the  new  budget  authority 
and  $283,657,000,000  in  outlays; 

"(ii)  for  the  international  category: 
$21,788,000,000  in  new  budget  authority  and 
$21,382,000,000  in  outlays;  and 


"(111)  for  the  domestic  category: 
$203,519,000,000  in  new  budget  authority  and 
$229,300,000,000  in  outlays; 

"(E)  with  respect  of  fiscal  year  1995— 

"(1)  for  the  defense  category: 
$284,672,000,000  in  new  budget  authority  and 
$283,506,000,000  in  outlays; 

"(ii)  for  the  international  category: 
$21,300,000,000  in  new  budget  authority  and 
$21,335,000,000  in  outlays,  and 

"(ill)  for  the  domestic  category: 
$202,871,000,000  in  new  budget  authority  and 
$232,184,000,000  in  outlays;" 

(2)  adding  after  parsigraph  (E)  the  following 
new  paragraphs: 

"(F)  with  respect  to  fiscal  year  1996— 

"(1)  for  the  defense  category: 
$286,353,000,000  In  new  budget  authority  and 
$286,515,000,000  in  outlays; 

"(ii)  for  the  international  category: 
$21,961,000,000  in  new  budget  authority  and 
$22,017,000,000  in  outlays;  and 

"(ill)  for  the  domestic  category: 
$209,354,000,000  in  new  budget  authority  and 
$239,604,000,000  in  outlays;  and 

"(G)  with  respect  to  fiscal  year  1997— 

"(i)  for  the  defense  category: 
$291,080,000,000  in  new  budget  authority  and 
$289,754,000,000  in  outlays; 

"(ii)  for  the  International  category: 
$22,674,000,000  in  new  budget  authority  and 
$22,711,000,000  in  outlays;  and 

"(ill)  for  the  domestic  category: 
$215,956,000,000  in  new  budget  authority  and 
$247,160,000  in  outlays;". 

(c)  The  amounts  set  forth  in  the  amend- 
ments made  by  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  reflect 
adjustments  through  the  OMB  fiscal  year 
1993  sequestration  preview  report  in  the 
President's  fiscal  year  1993  Budget. 

(d)  Section  601(a)  of  said  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  the  following  new  paragraph  at  the 
end: 

"(3)  AGGREGATE  CREDIT  LIMITS.— The  term 

"aggregate  credit  limit"  means— 

"(A)  with  respect  to  fiscal  year  1993: 
$4,339,000,000  in  subsidy  costs;  $17,787,000,000 
in  direct  loan  obligations;  and  $129,719,000,000 
in  loan  guarantee  commitments; 

"(B)  with  respect  to  fiscal  year  1994: 
$4,833,000,000  in  subsidy  costs;  $17,432,000,000 
in  direct  loan  obligations;  and  $131,059,000,000 
in  loan  guarantee  commitments; 

"(C)  with  respect  to  fiscal  year  1995: 
$5,037,000,000  in  subsidy  costs;  $17,333,000,000 
in  direct  loan  obligations;  and  $134,466,000,000 
in  loan  guarantee  commitments; 

"(D)  with  respect  to  fiscal  year  1996: 
$5,217,000,000  in  subsidy  costs;  $17,284,000,000 
in  direct  loan  obligations;  and  $136,732,000,000 
in  loan  guarantee  commitments;  and 

"(E)  with  respect  to  fiscal  year  1997: 
$5,329,000,000  in  subsidy  costs;  $17,171,000,000 
in  direct  loan  obligations;  and  $139,750,000,000 
in  loan  guarantee  commitments; 
as  adjusted  in  strict  conformance  with  sec- 
tions 251.  252,  and  253  of  the  Balanced  Budget 
and  Emergency  Deficit  Control  Act  of  1985.". 

(e)  Section  601(b)(1)  of  said  Act  is  amended 
by: 

(1)  deleting  "or  1995"  and  inserting  "1995. 
1996.  or  1997";  and 

(2)  deleting  "1992  or  1993"  and  inserting 
"1992  through  1997". 

(f)  Section  602(c)  of  said  Act  is  amended  by 
deleting  "1995"  and  inserting  "1997". 

(g)  Section  602(d)  of  said  Act  is  amended 
by: 

(1)  deleting  "1995"  in  the  heading  and  in- 
serting "1997";  and 

(2)  deleting  "1995"  and  inserting  "1997". 

(h)  Section  606(a)  of  said  Act  is  amended  by 
deleting  "or  1995"  and  inserting  "1995,  1996, 
and  1997". 


(1)  Section  606(d)  of  said  Act  Is  amended  by 
deleting  "and  1995"  and  inserting  "1995,  1996, 
and  1997". 

(j)  Section  607  of  said  Act  is  amended  by 
deleting  "1995  "  and  Inserting  "1997". 

SEC.  4702.  AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  BALANCED 
BUDGET  AND  EMERGENCY  DEHCIT 
CONTROL  ACT  OF  1985. 

(a)  Section  250(b)  of  the  Balanced  Budget 
and  Emergency  Deficit  Control  Act  of  1965  is 
amended  by  deleting  "1995"  and  inserting 
"1997". 

(b)  Section  250(c)  of  said  Act  is  amended: 

(1)  in  paragraph  3  by  inserting  a  colon  after 
"which",  by  inserting  "(1)"  before  "new 
budget  authority,"  replacing  the  period  with 
a  semicolon  followed  by  "or",  and  by  insert- 
ing the  following: 

"(ii)  subsidy  costs,  direct  loan  obligations, 
or  loan  guarantee  commitments  for  that 
year  is  above  the  aggregate  credit  limit  for 
subsidy  costs,  direct  loan  obligations,  or 
loan  guarantee  commitments  for  that  year, 
as  the  case  may  be." 

(2)  by  deleting  paragraph  (4)  (except  for  the 
final  sentence  thereof)  and  inserting: 

"(4)  The  term  'category'  means,  for  fiscal 
years  1991  through  1997,  any  of  the  following 
subsets  of  discretionary  appropriations:  de- 
fense, international,  or  domestic.  Discre- 
tionary appropriations  in  each  of  the  three 
categories  shall  be  those  so  designated  in  the 
joint  statement  of  managers  accompanying 
the  conference  report  on  the  Omnibus  Budg- 
et Reconciliation  Act  of  1990.  New  accounts 
or  activities  shall  be  categorized  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  Committees  on  Appropriations 
and  the  Budget  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Senate."; 

(3)  in  paragraph  (6)(B)  by  deleting  "or  1995" 
and  Inserting  "1995.  1996,  or  1997";  and 

(4)  in  paragraph  (14)  by  deleting  "1995"  and 
Inserting  "1997". 

(c)  Section  251(a)  of  said  Act  is  amended: 

(1)  by  deleting  "1995"  in  the  heading  and 
inserting  "1997"; 

(2)  in  paragraph  (1)  by  inserting  before  the 
period  "or  in  aggregate  credit  limits"; 

(3)  in  paragraph  (2)  by  changing  "(A)"  to 
"(1)"  and  "(B)"  to  "(ii)",  inserting  "(A)"  be- 
fore "Each",  and  inserting  the  following  new 
paragraphs  at  the  end: 

"(B)  For  a  breach  in  aggregate  credit  lim- 
its, within  each  nonexempt  credit  account, 
the  amount  of  subsidy  costs,  direct  loan  obli- 
gations, or  loan  guarantee  commitments,  as 
the  case  may  be,  shall  be  reduced  by  taking 
such  of  the  following  actions  as  are  nec- 
essary to  eliminate  the  breach— 

"(i)  first,  with  respect  to  each  direct  loan 
program:  increase  down-payments  or  up- 
front fees;  increase  interest  rates  on  loans; 
decrease  maximum  loan  levels  for  individual 
direct  loans;  decrease  loan  volume;  and  with 
respect  to  each  loan  guarantee  program:  re- 
duce Federal  guarantee  as  a  percent  of  a 
guaranteed  loan;  reduce  the  maximum  indi- 
vidual loan  amount  that  can  be  guaranteed: 
increase  fees  or  premiums;  decrease  the  vol- 
ume of  loans  that  can  be  guaranteed;  and 

"(ii)  second,  reduce  the  budgetary  re- 
sources available  for  subsidy  costs  by  a  dol- 
lar amount  calculated  by  a  uniform  percent- 
age. 

"(C)  Reporting  requirements  In  this  Act 
pertaining  to  budget  authority  and  outlays 
under  the  discretionary  spending  limits  shall 
also  apply  to  subsidy  costs,  direct  loan  obli- 
gations, and  loan  guarantee  commitments 
under  the  aggregate  credit  limits." 

(d)  Section  251(b)  of  said  Act  is  amended: 
(1)  in  paragraph  (1): 

(A)  by  deleting  "or  1995"  and  inserting 
"1995,  1996,  or  1997"; 


(B)  by  deleting  "through  1995"  and  insert- 
ing "through  1997"; 
(2)  in  paragraph  (2): 

(A)  by  deleting  "or  1995"  and  inserting 
"1995",  1996,  or  1997"; 

(B)  in  subparagraph  (D)  by  deleting  "or 
1995"  and  inserting    "1995,  1996,  or  1997";  and 

(C)  in  subparagraph  (F)  by  (1)  deleting  "or 
1993"  and  inserting  "1993,  1994,  1995,  1996.  or 
1997".  and  (ii)  by  deleting  "and  not  to  exceed 
$6,500,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1994  or  1995". 

(e)  Section  252  of  said  Act  is  amended: 

(1)  in  subsection  (a)  by  deleting  "1995"  in 
the  heading  and  inserting  "1997"; 

(2)  in  subsection  (d)  by  deleting  "1995"  and 
Inserting  "1997"; 

(3)  in  subsection  (e)  by  deleting  "or  1995" 
and  Inserting  "1995,  1996,  or  1997"  and  by  de- 
leting "through  1995"  and  Inserting  "through 
1997". 

(f)  Section  253  said  Act  is  amended: 

(1)  in  subsection  (b)  by  deleting  "or  1995" 
and  inserting  "1995. 1996,  or  1997"; 

(2)  In  subsection  (g)(1)(B)  by  deleting  "and 
1995"  and  inserting  "1995,  1996.  and  1997"; 

(3)  in  subsection  (hxi)  by  deleting  "and  fis- 
cal year  1995"  and  inserting  "through  fiscal 
year  1997";  and 

(4)  in  subsection  (h)(2)  by  deleting  "and  fis- 
cal year  1995"  and  inserting  1995.  1996,  and 
1997". 

(g)  Section  254  of  said  Act  is  amended: 

(1)  in  subsection  (d)(2)  by  deleting  "1995" 
and  inserting  "1997"; 

(2)  In  subsection  (g)(2)(A)  by  deleting 
"1995"  and  Inserting  "1997";  and 

(3)  in  subsection  (g)(3)  by  deleting  "1995" 
and  inserting  "1997". 

(h)  Section  275(b)  of  said  Act  is  amended  by 
deleting  "1995"  and  inserting  "1997". 
TITLE  XLVIII— CONGRESSIONAL  BUDGET 

REFORM  ACT  OF  1992 
SECTION  4901.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  "Congres- 
sional Budget  Reform  Act  of  1992". 

SECTION  4802.  AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  BUDGET 
ACrr  TO  CHANGE  CONCURRENT 
BUDGET  RESOLUTIONS  INTO  JOINT 
BUDGET  RESOLUTIONS. 

(a)  Table  of  Contents.— The  table  of  con- 
tents set  forth  in  section  Kb)  of  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  and  Impoundment  Control  Act 
of  1974  is  amended  by  striking  out  "concur- 
rent" each  place  it  occurs  therein  and  by  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "joint"  and  by  strik- 
ing out  "Concurrent"  and  by  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "Joint"  in  the  item  relating  to 
section  303. 

(b)  DEFINmONS.— 

Paragraph  (4)  of  section  3  of  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  and  Impoundment  Control  Act 
of  1974  is  amended  by  striking  out  "concur- 
rent" each  place  it  occurs  therein  and  by  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "joint ". 

(c)  Title  III  of  the  Budget  act.— Title  in 
of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "concurrent"  each 
place  it  occurs  therein  and  by  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "joint"  and  by  striking  out 
"Concurrent"  and  by  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "Joint"  in  the  heading  of  section  303. 

(d)  Title  IV  of  the  Budget  act.— Section 
401(b)(2)  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of 
1974  is  amended  by  striking  out  "concur- 
rent" and  by  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"joint". 

(e)  Title  VI  of  the  Budget  act.— Title  VI 
of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "concurrent"  each 
place  it  occurs  therein  and  by  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "joint". 

(f)  Title  IX  of  the  Budget  act.— Section 
904(d)  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "concurrent"  and 
by  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "joint". 
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TECHNICAL  AND  CONFORMING 
AlfENDMENTS  TO  THE  RULES  OF 
THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES. 

X.— Clauses  l(eK2),  4(aK2),  4(b)(2), 

).  and  4(i)  of  rule  X  of  the  Rules  of 

Hoise  of  Representatives  are  amended  by 

out  "concurrent"  each  place  It  ap- 

tberein  and  by  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
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XXm.— Clause  8  of  rule  XXHI  of 
es  of  the  House  of  Representatives  is 
by  striking  out  "concurrent"  each 
appears  therein  and  by  inserting  in 
'joint", 
(c)  RtLE  XLDC.— Rule  XLDC  of  the  Rules  of 
the  Hoi  se  of  Representatives  is  repealed. 

SBC.  #04.  TECHNICAL  AND  CONFORMING 
AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  DEFICIT  CON- 
TROL ACT  OF  1985. 

(a)  StcnoN  254.— Section  258C(b)(l)  of  the 
Deficit  Control  Act  of  1985  is  amended  by 
strikini  out  "concurrent"  and  by  inserting 
in  lieu    hereof  "joint". 

SEC.  480  L  EFFECTIVE  DATE. 

This  ^ct  and  the  amendments  made  by  it 
shall  a  iply  with  respect  to  fiscal  years  be- 
ginning after  September  30  of  the  calendar 
year  of  snactment  of  this  title. 

TlTlfe  XLIX— LEGISLATIVE  LINE  ITEM 
VETO  ACT  OF  1992 
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4001.  SHORT  TITLE. 

itle  may  be  cited  as  the  "Legislative 
Veto  Act  of  1992". 

ENHANCEMENT   OF   SPENDING  CON- 
TROL BY  THE  PRESIDENT. 

The  ]  Tjpoundment  Control  Act  of  1974  is 
amende  1  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
followli  g  new  title: 

•TIT  ^E  XI— LEGISLATIVE  LINE  ITEM 

V  STO  RESCISSION  AUTHORITY 

PAfT  A— Legislative  Line  Item  Veto 

Rescission  authoiuty 

"GIAnT  of  AUTHORITY  AND  CONDmONS 

'Sec.  1101.  (a)  In  General.— Notwithstand- 
ing the  provisions  of  part  B  of  title  X  and 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  part  B  of  this 
title,  tt }  President  may  rescind  all  or  part  of 
bud  fet  authority,  if  the  Presidents 
&  termines  that^ 

s|ich  rescission  would  help  balance  the 
budget,  reduce  the  Federal  budget 
>r  reduce  the  public  debt; 
s  ich  rescission  will  not  impair  any  es- 

rovemment  functions:  and 
4ich  rescission  will  not  harm  the  na- 
terest;  and 

notifies  the  Congress  of  such  rescls- 
a  special  message  not  later  than  20 
days  (not  Including  Saturdays,  Sun- 
holidays)  after  the  date  of  enact- 
regular  or  supplemental  appropria- 
or  a  joint  resolution  making  con- 
ippropriations  providing  such  budget 
or 
1  otifles  the  Congress  of  such  rescis- 
special  message  accompanying  the 
of  the  President's  budget  to  Con- 
such  rescissions  have  not  been  pro- 
pfcviously  for  that  fiscal  year. 


(A  I 


o 
,  of  a 

Alt 


shall  submit  a  separate  rescis- 
for  each  appropriations  bill 
paragraph  (2)(A). 

LESCISSION     EFFECTIVE    UNLESS    DlS- 

.— (1)(A)  Any  amount  of  budget  au- 

■esclnded  under  this  title  as  set  forth 

message  by  the  President  shall 

canceled  unless  during  the  period 

in  subparagraph  (B).  a  rescission 

disappr(|val  bill  making  available  all  of  the 

rescinded  is  enacted  into  law. 

Tie  period  referred  to  in  subpara- 


0  ) 


"(1)  a  Congressional  review  period  of  20  cal- 
endar days  of  session  under  part  B,  during 
which  Congress  must  complete  action  on  the 
rescission  disapproval  bill  and  present  such 
bill  to  the  President  for  approval  or  dis- 
approval; 

"(ii)  after  the  period  provided  in  clause  (i), 
an  additional  10  days  (not  including  Sun- 
days) during  which  the  President  may  exer- 
cise his  authority  to  sign  or  veto  the  rescis- 
sion disapproval  bill;  and 

"(ill)  if  the  President  vetoes  the  rescission 
disapproval  bill  during  the  period  provided  in 
clause  (ii),  an  additional  5  calendar  dajrs  of 
session  after  the  date  of  the  veto. 

"(2)  If  a  special  message  is  transmitted  by 
the  President  under  this  section  during  any 
Congress  and  the  last  session  of  such  Con- 
gress adjourns  sine  die  before  the  expiration 
of  the  period  described  In  paragraph  (1)(B), 
the  rescission  shall  not  take  effect.  The  mes- 
sage shall  be  deemed  to  have  been 
retransmitted  on  the  first  day  of  the  suc- 
ceeding Congress  and  the  review  period  re- 
ferred to  in  paragraph  (1)(B)  (with  respect  to 
such  message)  shall  run  beginning  after  such 
first  day. 

"DEFINITIONS 

"Sec.  1102.  For  purposes  of  this  title  the 
term  'rescission  disapproval  bill'  means  a 
bill  or  joint  resolution  which  only  dis- 
approves a  rescission  of  budget  authority,  in 
whole,  rescinded  in  a  special  message  trans- 
mitted by  the  President  under  section  1101. 
"Part  B— Congressional  Consideration  of 

LEGisLA'nvE  Line  Item  Veto  Rescissions 

"PRESIDENTIAL  SPECIAL  MESSAGE 

"Sec.  1111.  Whenever  the  President  re- 
scinds any  budget  authority  as  provided  in 
section  1101,  the  President  shall  transmit  to 
both  Houses  of  Congress  a  special  message 
specifying- 

"(1)  the  amount  of  budget  authority  re- 
scinded; 

"(2)  any  account,  department,  or  establish- 
ment of  the  Government  to  which  such  budg- 
et authority  is  available  for  obligation,  and 
the  specific  project  or  governmental  func- 
tions involved; 

"(3)  the  reasons  and  justifications  for  the 
determination  to  rescind  budget  authority 
pursuant  to  section  1101(a)(1); 

"(4)  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable, 
the  estimated  fiscal,  economic,  and  budg- 
etary effect  of  the  rescission;  and 

"(5)  all  facts,  circumstances,  and  consider- 
ations relating  to  or  bearing  upon  the  rescis- 
sion and  the  decision  to  effect  the  rescission, 
and  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable,  the 
estimated  effect  of  the  rescission  upon  the 
objects,  purjwses,  and  programs  for  which 
the  budget  authority  is  provided. 

"TRANSMISSION  OF  MESSAGES;  PUBLICATION 

"SEC.  1112.  (a)  Delievery  to  House  and 
Senate.— Each  special  message  transmitted 
under  sections  1101  and  1111  shall  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Senate  on  the  same  day,  and  shall  be  de- 
livered to  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives if  the  House  is  not  in  session, 
and  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  if  the 
Senate  is  not  in  session.  E^ch  special  mes- 
sage so  transmitted  shall  be  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committees  of  the  House  of  Repn 
resentatives  and  the  Senate.  Each  such  mes- 
sage shall  be  printed  as  a  document  of  each 
House. 

"(b)  Printing  in  Federal  Register.— Any 
special  message  transmitted  under  sections 
1101  and  1111  shall  be  printed  in  the  first 
issue  of  the  Federal  Register  published  after 
such  transmittal. 


"PROCEDURE  IN  SENATE 

"Sec  1113.  (a)  Referral.— (l)  Any  rescis- 
sion disapproval  bill  Introduced  with  respect 
to  a  special  message  shall  be  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committees  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives or  the  Senate,  as  the  case  may 
be. 

"(2)  Any  rescission  disapproval  bill  re- 
ceived in  the  Senate  from  the  House  shall  be 
considered  in  the  Senate  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  this  section. 

"(b)  Floor  Consideration  in  the  Sen- 
ate.— 

"(1)  Debate  in  the  Senate  on  any  rescission 
disapproval  bill  and  debatable  motions  and 
appeals  in  connection  therewith,  shall  be 
limited  to  not  more  than  10  hours.  The  time 
shall  be  equally  divided  between,  and  con- 
trolled by,  the  majority  leader  and  the  mi- 
nority leader  or  their  designees. 

"(2)  Debate  in  the  Senate  on  any  debatable 
motion  or  appeal  in  connection  with  such  a 
bill  shall  be  limited  to  1  hour,  to  be  equally 
divided  between,  and  controlled  by,  the 
mover  and  the  manager  of  the  bill,  except 
that  in  the  event  the  manager  of  the  bill  is 
in  favor  of  any  such  motion  or  appeal,  the 
time  in  opposition  thereto  shall  be  con- 
trolled by  the  minority  leader  or  his  des- 
ignee. Such  leaders,  or  either  of  them,  may, 
firom  the  time  under  their  control  on  the  pas- 
sage of  the  bill,  allot  additional  time  to  any 
Senator  during  the  consideration  of  any  de- 
batable motion  or  appeal. 

"(3)  A  motion  to  further  limit  debate  is  not 
debatable.  A  motion  to  recommit  (except  a 
motion  to  recommit  with  instructions  to  re- 
port back  within  a  specified  number  of  days, 
not  to  exceed  1,  not  counting  any  day  on 
which  the  Senate  is  not  in  session)  is  not  in 
order. 

"(c)  Point  of  Order.— (l)  It  shall  not  be  in 
order  in  the  Senate  or  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  consider  any  rescission  dis- 
approval bill  that  relates  to  any  matter 
other  than  the  rescission  of  budget  authority 
transmitted  by  the  President  under  section 
1101. 

"(2)  It  shall  not  be  in  order  in  the  Senate 
or  the  House  of  Representatives  to  consider 
any  amendment  to  a  rescission  disapproval 
bill. 

(3)  Paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  may  be  waived  or 
suspended  in  the  Senate  only  by  a  vote  of 
three-fifths  of  the  members  duly  chosen  and 
sworn.". 


By  Mr.  COATS  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  D'Amato): 
S.  2218.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1012 
of  the  Stewart  B.  McKinney  Homeless 
Assistance  Amendments  Act  of  1988  to 
authorize  local  governments  that  have 
financed  a  housing  project  that  has 
been  provided  a  financial  adjustment 
factor  under  section  8  of  the  U.S.  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1937  to  use  50  percent  of  any 
recaptured  amounts  available  from  re- 
financing of  the  project  for  housing  ac- 
tivities; to  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

USE  of  certain  recaptured  HOUSING  FUNDS 
BY  LOCAL  GOVERNMENTS 

•  Mr.  COATS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  ask  my  colleagues  to  support 
a  measure  I  am  introducing  that  will 
save  the  Federal  Government  millions 
of  dollars  and,  at  the  same  time,  pro- 
vide local  public  housing  authorities 
[PHA's]  with  additional  funds  to  im- 
prove their  communities  and  empower 
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their  residents.  This  bill  serves  to  cor- 
rect an  oversight  which,  in  effect,  ex- 
cluded PHA's  from  a  provision  of  the 
Stewart  B.  McKinney  Homeless  Assist- 
ance Amendments  Act  of  1988. 

Between  1979  and  1984,  thousands  of 
low-income  housing  units  were  fi- 
nanced with  tax-exempt  bonds.  The  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment subsidized  these  projects  with 
section  8  Federal  housing  assistance 
payments  contracts,  thereby  guaran- 
teeing monthly  rental  payments  on  be- 
half of  low-income  tenants  directly  to 
the  project  owners.  Both  State  housing 
finance  agencies  and  local  public  hous- 
ing authorities  served  as  issuers  of  the 
bonds. 

When  tax-exempt  interest  rates 
climbed  to  10  to  13  percent  in  1982,  HUD 
awarded  additional  section  8  budget  au- 
thority to  developers  in  return  for  a  4- 
percent  upfront  fee.  These  projects  be- 
came known  as  FAF  projects  because 
of  this  financial  adjustment  factor.  In 
1987,  tax-exempt  interest  rates  fell,  and 
HUD  began  to  spur  refUndings  to  recap- 
ture significant  savings  in  section  8 
subsidy. 

In  1988.  the  McKinney  Act  was 
amended  to  allow  State  housing  fi- 
nance agencies  to  split  with  HUD  the 
savings  from  FAF  refinancings.  Due  to 
a  technical  oversight,  local  PHA's  were 
not  included  in  this  provision.  While 
the  McKinney  Ac  does  not  specifically 
prohibit  splitting  savings  with  public 
housing  authorities,  HUD  has  consist- 
ently refused  to  grant  such  requests 
without  explicit  congressional  direc- 
tion. As  a  result,  PHA's  have  no  incen- 
tive to  refinance  these  bonds  at  the 
lower  interest  rates.  Thousands  of 
units  are  still  being  subsidized  at  the 
high  rates,  and  millions  of  tax  dollars 
are  being  wasted. 

In  addition  to  saving  the  Federal 
Government  approximately  $130  mil- 
lion, allowing  public  housing  authori- 
ties to  share  section  8  savings  would 
enable  them  to  create  new  housing,  re- 
habilitate existing  units,  and  imple- 
ment innovative  programs  that  em- 
power residents  to  move  out  of  public 
housing. 

The  Evansville  Housing  Authority 
[EHA],  in  my  own  State  of  Indiana,  has 
created  the  Resident  Initiative  Pro- 
gram which  would  assist  residents  in 
starting  their  own  businesses.  Cur- 
rently, the  housing  authority  does  not 
have  the  resources  to  get  this  program 
off  the  ground;  however,  if  the  housing 
authority  were  to  refinance  its  bonds 
and  split  the  savings  with  HUD,  it 
would  receive  as  much  as  $100,000  which 
could  be  used  to  implement  the  Resi- 
dent Initiative  Program. 

On  behalf  of  Senator  D'Amato  and 
myself,  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  support 
the  bill  I  am  introducing  today  to  cor- 
rect the  oversight  in  the  1988  McKinney 
Act  and  grant  public  housing  authori- 
ties the  opportunity  to  share  in  savings 
from  FAF  refinancings.* 
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•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  cosponsor  the  legislation 
being  introduced  today  by  my  col- 
league from  Indiana.  By  providing  in- 
centives to  local  governments  to  refi- 
nance certain  tax-exempt  bonds,  Con- 
gress can  save  more  than  $130  million. 
Under  this  bill,  these  savings  would  be 
used  to  reduce  the  deficit  by  $65  mil- 
lion and  generate  $65  million  to  provide 
affordable  housing  for  low-income 
households. 

This  legislation  will  achieve  this  by 
extending  to  local  housing  finance 
agencies  a  cost-saving  mechanism  that 
has  been  available  to  State  housing  fi- 
nance agencies  since  1988.  Extending 
this  mechanism  to  local  housing  fi- 
nance agencies  creates  Federal  budget 
savings  by  encouraging  local  housing 
authorities  to  refinance  existing  bonds 
at  lower  interest  rates. 

Because  the  Federal  Government  is 
making  payments  to  support  the  inter- 
est cost  of  these  bonds,  refinancing  at 
lower  interest  rates  saves  the  Federal 
Government  money.  However.  State 
and  local  housing  finance  agencies  pre- 
viously had  no  incentive  to  refinance 
these  bonds  because  they  wouldn't  re- 
ceive any  savings.  In  the  Stewart  B. 
McKinney  Homeless  Assistance 
Amendments  Act  of  1988,  we  allowed 
State  housing  finance  agencies  to  share 
the  savings  generated  by  refunding  fi- 
nancial adjustment  factor  [FAF]  bonds. 
The  McKinney  law  also  requires  that 
States  use  the  income  generated  from 
the  refunding  for  low-income  housing 
programs. 

The  bill  my  colleague  from  Indiana 
and  I  are  introducing  today  will  en- 
courage local  housing  finance  agencies 
to  refund  their  bonds  at  lower  interest 
rates  by  applying  the  same  revenue- 
sharing  system  to  local  housing  fi- 
nance agencies.  HUD  has  indicated 
that  between  1982  and  1983,  389  local 
agency  FAF  projects  were  financed, 
with  an  original  section  11(b)  tax-ex- 
empt bond  total  of  $1.47  billion.  The  av- 
erage bond  yield  is  11.57  percent.  Since 
May  1989.  more  than  71  bond  issues 
have  been  refunded,  reducing  debt  serv- 
ice costs  by  $100  million. 

This  means  that  there  are  many  eli- 
gible bonds  held  by  State  and  local 
housing  finance  agencies  that  could  be 
refunded.  This  bill  will  allow  more 
than  20  communities  within  my  State, 
with  total  bond  amounts  of  approxi- 
mately $78  million,  to  share  in  the  sav- 
ings from  bond  refundings,  saving  tax- 
payers' money  and  obtaining  about  $8 
million  for  local  housing  programs.  Na- 
tionwide, there  are  hundreds  of  eligible 
bonds  that  could  be  refunded  at  lower 
interest  rates,  saving  the  taxpayers 
money  and  providing  additional  hous- 
ing resources. 

This  is  a  win-win  situation  for  local 
governments  and  taxpayers.  HUD  sup- 
ports this  legislation,  estimating  that 
it  will  reduce  debt  service  costs  by  ap- 
proximately $130  million.  I  expect  that 


this  legislation  will  be  included  in  this 
year's  housing  reauthorization  or  other 
appropriate  legislation  this  session.* 


By  Mr.  KASTEN: 
S.  2219.  A  bill  to  make  amendments 
to  the  Liability  Risk  Retention  Act.  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce.  Science,  and 
Transportation. 

LIABIUTY  RISK  RETENTION  ACT  AMENDMENTS 

•  Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  this 
morning  I  am  introducing  amendments 
to  the  Liability  Risk  Retention  Act. 
The  amendments  have  been  developed 
by  the  administration  based  on  a  com- 
prehensive report  on  the  operations  of 
the  act  since  the  adoption  of  amend- 
ments during  the  liability  insurance 
crisis  in  1986.  The  original  act  covered 
only  product  liability,  but  now  covers 
virtually  all  types  of  commercial  and 
professional  liability  insurance. 

The  Liability  Risk  Retention  Act 
provides  an  important  alternative  in- 
surance mechanism  for  business  and 
professional  organizations  unable  to 
find  adequate  insurance  coverage  in 
the  standard  marketplace.  The  Com- 
merce Department  has  reported  that 
problems  in  the  operation  of  the  act 
have  restricted  the  formation  of  risk 
retention  groups  and  purchasing 
groups  under  the  act.  During  this  pe- 
riod of  a  relatively  calm,  open  casualty 
insurance  market,  the  defects  in  the 
act  have  had  a  somewhat  limited  im- 
pact. Ebcperience  shows  that  the  insur- 
ance market  is  cyclical  and  return  to 
the  hard  conditions  experienced  in  1984 
to  1986  could  be  just  around  the  corner. 
It  is  important  that  we  take  advantage 
of  this  period  of  relative  stability  to 
consider  these  needed  amendments. 

During  the  past  few  years,  we  have 
seen  several  commercial  insurers  be- 
come insolvent  as  a  result  of  bad  man- 
agement or  failed  investments  coupled 
with  adverse  claims  experience.  While 
there  is  no  indication  of  widespread  fi- 
nancial collapse  in  the  insurance  indus- 
try as  we  have  seen  in  banking,  there 
has  been  heightened  interest  in  the  sol- 
vency of  all  insurers.  There  should  be 
no  less  interest  in  the  solvency  of  the 
companies  using  this  act. 

I  am  therefore  pleased  that  the  ad- 
ministration's amendments  address  the 
issue  of  solvency,  particularly  for  the 
insurers  of  purchasing  groups.  Experi- 
ence has  shown  that  some  small, 
undercapitalized  insurers — both  alien 
and  domestic — have  been  insuring  mul- 
tiple purchasing  groups.  State  insur- 
ance commissioners  have  expressed 
concerns  about  these  operations  and 
the  potential  losses  to  the  public  and 
policyholders  if  a  failed  insurer  is  un- 
able or  unavailable  to  cover  claims. 
There  is  concern  also  that  risk  reten- 
tion groups  maintain  adequate  capital 
to  meet  obligations  to  their  policy- 
holder/owners.  When  we  enacted  this 
legislation.  State  regulation  was  to  be 
the  primary  safeguard  to  the  solvency 
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!  cannot  be  absolute  certainty 
he  success  or  failure  of  any  en- 
.  But  there  can  be  clear  ground 
hat  will  at  least  enhance  sur- 
!Tirough  passage  of  the  Risk  Re- 
Act  we  have  opened  new  oppor- 
for  liability  insurance  buyers 
needed,  affordable  coverage, 
i  have  the  benefit  of  the  experi- 
over  the  past  several  years 
can  fine  tune  the  ground  rules 

a  properly  functioning  act. 
unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
bill,  a  section-by-section  sum- 
iind  a  copy  of  the  changes  that 
>e  made  to  current  law  be  print- 
he  Congressional  Record  im- 
following  my  remarks, 
being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
as  follows: 

S.  2219 
d^acted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
assembled, 
I.  SHORT  TnXE;  REFERENCE. 

Act  may  be  cited  as  the  Liability 
Retention  Act  Amendments  of  1992. 
Wfenever  in  this  Act  an  amendment  is 
In  terms  of  an  amendment  to  a 
the  reference  shall  be  considered  to 
to  the  Liability  Risk  Reten- 
(15U.S.C.  3901etse«). 
DfcFiNrnoNa 
Se  ;tlon  2(a)  is  amended 

subsection  (1)  by  striking  the  phrase 
lines  Insurance,"; 

ubsectlon  (2)(B)  by  adding  at  the  end 
"and  employers  liability  insur- 
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ance  in  excess  of  the  minimum  policy  limits 
required  under  applicable  State  workers' 
compensation  laws": 

(3)  In  subsection  (4)(E)(i)  by  adding  after 
the  words  "Its  owners"  the  phrase  "and  is 
controlled  by": 

(4)  In  subsection  (4)(E')(il)  by  adding  after 
the  words  "its  sole  owner"  the  phrase  "and 
is  controlled  by": 

(5)  In  subsection  (4)(GKil)  to  add  after  "li- 
ability exposure  of  the  phrase  "Its  own 
members": 

(6)  In  subsection  (5)  by  adding  the  word 
"and"  at  the  end  of  subsection  (D)  and  add- 
ing a  new  subsection  (E)  as  follows: 

"(E)  is  controlled  by  its  members:" 

(7)  in  subsection  (6)  by  adding  aft«r  "Unit- 
ed States"  the  phrase  ".  the  Commonwealth 
of  Puerto  Rico.": 

(8)  in  subsection  (7)  by  adding  after  "risk 
retention  group"  the  phrase  "or  purchasing 
group  insurer": 

(9)  by  adding  three  new  subsections  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(8)  'principal  place  of  business"  of  a  pur- 
chasing group  means  the  State  which  has 
been  designated  by  the  purchasing  group  as 
its  principal  place  of  business  and  In  which 
the  purchasing  group  maintains  an  office  and 
has  and  continues  to  have  members: 

"(9)  a  risk  retention  group  or  purchasing 
group  is  'controlled'  by  its  members  when 
they  retain  the  power  to  direct  the  affairs  of 
the  group  and  to  enter  at  arms  length  into 
transactions  with  insurers  and  other  suppli- 
ers of  goods  and  services: 

"(10)  a  'purchasing  group  insurer'  Is  any  In- 
surer providing  Insurance  to  a  purchasing 
group  pursuant  to  this  Act." 

SEC.  3.  RISK  RETENTION  GROUPS. 

(a)  Section  3(a)  is  amended 

(1)  in  subsection  (1)(B)  by  striking  the 
phrase  "and  surplus  lines  insurers,  brokers, 
or  policyholders": 

(2)  in  subsection  (1)(E)  by  striking  subpara- 
graph (11)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

"(ii)  any  such  examination  is  coordinated 
to  avoid  unjustified  repetition  but  no  risk  re- 
tention group  shall  be  required  to  submit  to 
more  than  one  financial  examination  during 
any  calendar  year  unless  ordered  to  do  so  by 
a  Federal  court  of  competent  jurisdiction 
upon  a  showing  of  reasonable  cause  to  be- 
lieve that  the  risk  retention  group  may  be  in 
a  hazardous  financial  condition  or  finan- 
cially impaired  and  on  a  finding  that  a  new 
examination  would  not  be  unjustiflably  du- 
plicative:" 

(3)  in  subsection  (1)(H)  by  adding  the 
phrase  "at  least"  before  the  phrase  "10  point 
type". 

(4)  by  striking  subsection  (1)(C)  and  redes- 
ignating subsections  (1)(D)(1)(I)  and  the  ref- 
erence in  subsection  (1)(F)(1)  accordingly. 

(5)  at  the  end  of  subsection  (3)  by  striking 
the  phrase  "residing  in  the  State"; 

(6)  by  redesignating  subsection  (4)  as  sub- 
section (6)  and  adding  new  subsections  (4) 
and  (5)  as  follows: 

"(4)  prohibit  a  risk  retention  group  from 
ceding  any  or  all  of  the  insurance  issued  to 
its  members  to  any  reinsurer  which  meets 
the  requirements  of  the  risk  retention 
group's  chartering  State  for  allowing  bal- 
ance sheet  credit: 

"(5)  refuse  to  recognize  as  an  asset  a  letter 
of  credit  that  has  been  Issued  by  a  bank  that 
is  a  member  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
and  listed  by  the  NAIC  Security  Valuation 
Office  as  meeting  NAIC  standards,  if  the  let- 
ter of  credit  is  drafted  in  a  form  that  has 
been  approved  by  the  connmissloner  of  the 
State  in  which  the  group  is  licensed  as  an  in- 


surer and  that  commissioner  has  recognized 
the  letter  of  credit  as  an  asset  of  the  group;" 

(b)  Section  (3)(c)  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(c)  A  State  may  require  licensing  or  qual- 
ification of  a  person  acting  or  offering  to  act 
as  an  agent  or  broker  for  a  risk  retention 
group  subject  to  the  following— 

"(1)  Officers,  directors  and  full  time  em- 
ployees of  a  risk  retention  group  may  engage 
in  the  direct  sale  and  servicing  of  Insurance 
to  members  without  regard  to  the  brokers' 
and  agents'  licensing  requirements  of  any 
SUte. 

"(2)  Other  persons  acting  or  offering  to  act 
as  an  agent  or  broker  for  a  risk  retention 
group  must  obtain  a  license  from  the  char- 
tering State.  That  State  may  not: 

"(A)  impose  any  qualification  or  require- 
ment which  discriminates  against  a  non- 
resident insurance  agent: 

"(B)  impose  licensing  requirements  dif- 
ferent from  those  applicable  to  Insurance 
agents  generally  in  that  State:  or 

"(C)  require  such  risk  retention  group  to 
appoint  a  licensed  insurance  agent  where  no 
person  is  acting  or  offering  to  act  in  that  ca- 
pacity; 

"(3)  Any  insurance  agent  licensed  by  the 
State  In  which  a  risk  retention  group  is 
chartered  may  act  as  an  insurance  agent  on 
behalf  of  such  group  in  all  States  where  it 
does  business  whether  or  not  the  Insurance 
agent  is  licensed  by  such  other  States." 

(c)  Section  (3)  is  amended  by  inserting  new 
subsections  (d)  and  (e)  as  follows: 

"(d)  A  risk  retention  group  may  provide  li- 
ability insurance  coverage  to  a  nonmember 
as  an  additional  named  Insured  under  cov- 
erage Issued  to  a  member  in  order  to  provide 
Insurance  for  the  liability  of  such 
nonmember  assumed  under  any  contract  en- 
tered into  during  the  course  of  the  business 
or  activity  described  in  Section  2(a)(4)(F)  of 
this  Act. 

***** 

"(G)  shall  certify  that  all  members  of  the 
purchasing  group  are  engaged  in  similar  or 
related  business  or  activities  as  regards  their 
liability  exposure." 

(d)  Subsection  (f)  is  stricken  in  its  entirety 
and  subsections  (g)  and  (h)  are  redesignated 
accordingly. 

A  new  section  is  inserted  after  SECTTION  4 
as  follows: 

"SEC.  S.  PimCHASING  GROUP  INSURERS. 

"QUALIFICATIONS  AND  CONDmONS 

"(a)  Admitted  Insurers,  approved  surplus 
lines  Insurers  and  non-admitted  Insurers 
shall  be  permitted  to  provide  insurance 
under  this  Act  to  purchasing  groups  pursu- 
ant to  the  following  conditions  and  qualifica- 
tions and  subject  to  the  other  provisions  of 
this  chapter: 

"(1)  An  Insurer  will  be  considered  qualified 
to  write  purchasing  group  Insurance  under 
this  Act  if  the  insurer 

"(A)  is  admitted  in  at  least  one  State,  and: 

"(1)  has  the  capital  and  surplus  required  of 
an  admitted  Insurer  doing  the  same  kind  and 
amount  of  business  under  the  laws  and  regu- 
lations of  each  State  in  which  it  is  writing 
insurance  for  a  purchasing  group  or  its  mem- 
bers; 

"(11)  retains  risk  net  of  reinsurance  in  an 
amount  less  than  the  maximum  permitted 
admitted  insurers  under  the  laws  and  regula- 
tions of  each  State  in  which  it  is  writing  in- 
surance for  a  purchasing  group  or  its  mem- 
bers; 

"(ill)  maintains  a  premium  to  surplus  ratio 
no  greater  than  3  to  1;  and 

"(iv)  maintains  minimum  capital  and  sur- 
plus of  at  least  $3  million  as  determined  in 


accordance  with  the  statutory  accounting 
principles  in  the  principal  place  of  business 
of  the  purchasing  group;  or 

"(B)  is  domiciled  in  a  State  certified  by 
the  NAIC  as  meeting  NAIC  financial  regu- 
latory standards;  or 

"(C)  is  an  alien  insurer  and  is  listed  on  the 
most  recent  NAIC  "Non-Admitted  Insurers 
Quarterly  Listing"  or  has  been  approved  for 
listing  subsequent  to  publication  of  the 
NAIC's  most  recent  listing. 

"REGULATION  OF  PURCHASING  GROUP  INSURERS 

"(b)  The  provision  of  insurance  to  a  pur- 
chasing group  by  a  qualified  purchasing 
group  insurer  shall  be  regulated  by  the  State 
in  which  the  purchasing  group  has  its  prin- 
cipal place  of  business  and  the  authority  of 
other  States  in  which  such  Insurance  is  pro- 
vided to  any  group  member  is  limited  to 
those  matters  authorized  by  this  section; 
provided,  however,  that  the  State  of  domicile 
of  a  domestic  purchasing  group  Insurer  shall 
retain  all  its  customary  oversight  respon- 
sibility of  the  purchasing  group  insurer  as  a 
licensee  of  the  State. 

"(1)  The  State  in  which  a  purchasing  group 
has  its  principal  place  of  business  shall,  with 
regard  to  the  insurer's  provision  of  purchas- 
ing group  Insurance,  and  subject  to  the  ex- 
emptions contained  in  §4(a).  apply  the  policy 
form,  coverage  and  rating  laws  and  regula- 
tions of  the  State  in  the  same  manner  as  if 
the  purchasing  group  insurer  were  an  admit- 
ted carrier  in  that  State: 

"(2)  Any  State  may  require  a  purchasing 
group  insurer  to— 

"(A)  comply  with  the  unfair  claim  settle- 
ment practices  law  of  the  State: 

"(B)  pay,  on  a  nondiscriminatory  basis,  ap- 
plicable premium  and  other  taxes  which  are 
levied  on  admitted  insurers  under  the  laws  of 
the  State; 

"(C)  register  with  and  designate  the  State 
insurance  commissioner  as  its  agent  solely 
for  the  purpose  of  receiving  service  of  legal 
documents  or  process; 

"(D)  submit  to  an  examination  by  the 
State  insurance  commissioner  in  any  State 
in  which  the  purchasing  group  insurer  is 
doing  purchasing  group  business  to  deter- 
mine the  group's  financial  condition,  if^ 

"(i)  the  commissioner  of  the  jurisdiction  in 
which  the  purchasing  group  insurer  is  domi- 
ciled has  not  begun  or  has  refused  to  initiate 
an  examination  of  the  insurer:  and 

"(ii)  any  such  examination  is  coordinated 
to  avoid  unjustified  duplication  and  unjusti- 
fied repetition  but  no  purchasing  group  in- 
surer shall  be  required  to  submit  to  more 
than  one  financial  examination  during  any 
calendar  year  unless  ordered  to  do  so  by  a 
Federal  court  of  competent  jurisdiction  upon 
a  showing  of  reasonable  cause  to  believe  that 
the  purchasing  group  insurer  may  be  in  a 
hazardous  financial  condition  or  financially 
impaired  and  upon  a  finding  that  a  new  ex- 
amination would  not  be  unjustifiably  dupli- 
cative: 

"(E)  comply  with  a  lawful  order  issued— 

"(i)  in  a  delinquency  proceeding  com- 
menced by  the  State  insurance  commis- 
sioner if  there  has  been  a  finding  of  financial 
impairment  under  subparagraph  (E);  or 

"(ii)  in  a  voluntary  dissolution  proceeding; 

"(F)  comply  with  any  State  law  regarding 
deceptive,  false  or  fraudulent  acts  or  prac- 
tices, except  that  if  the  State  seeks  an  in- 
junction regarding  the  conduct  described  in 
the  subparagraph,  such  injunction  must  be 
obtained  from  a  court  of  competent  jurisdic- 
tion: 

"(G)  comply  with  an  injunction  Issued  by  a 
court  of  competent  jurisdiction,  upon  a  peti- 
tion by  the  State  Insurance  commissioner  al- 


leging that  the  purchasing  group  insurer  is 
in  hazardous  Hnancial  condition  or  is  finan- 
cially impaired:  and 

"(H)  provide  the  following  notice,  in  at 
least  10  point  type,  in  any  insurance  policy 
issued  to  a  purchasing  group: 
NOTICE 

"This  policy  is  issued  by  your  purchasing 
group  insurer  which  may  not  be  subject  to 
all  of  the  Insurance  laws  and  regulations  of 
your  State.  State  insurance  Insolvency  guar- 
anty funds  may  not  be  available  for  your 
purchasing  group  insurer. 

"(3)  No  SUte  may: 

"(A)  require  any  insurance  policy  issued  to 
a  purchasing  group  or  any  member  of  the 
group  to  be  countersigned  by  an  Insurance 
agent  or  broker,  or 

"(B)  require  the  submission  of  declinations 
or  certificates  of  non-availability  prior  to  or 
as  a  condition  of  writing  purchasing  group 
insurance; 

"(C)  require  a  purchasing  group  insurer  to 
use  a  licensed  agent  with  respect  to  the  pro- 
vision of  Insurance  to  a  purchasing  group  if 
the  purchasing  group  is  represented  by  an 
agent  qualified  under  section  4(c):  or 

"(D)  otherwise  discriminate  against  a  pur- 
chasing group  insurer,  except  that  nothing 
in  this  section  shall  be  construed  to  affect 
the  applicability  of  State  laws  generally  at>- 
plicable  to  persons  or  corporations. 

"(4)  No  State,  other  than  the  State  in 
which  the  purchasing  group  has  its  principal 
place  of  business  shall  have  the  right  to  reg- 
ulate policy  forms,  rates  or  coverage  pro- 
vided the  purchasing  group  except  as  other- 
wise provided  by  Sec.  8  of  this  Act. 

NOTICE  REQUIREMENTS 

"(c)  Purchasing  group  insurers  shall  fur- 
nish 

"(1)  to  the  Insurance  commissioner  of  the 
State  in  which  the  purchasing  group  has  its 
principal  place  of  business — 

"(A)  the  coverages,  deductibles,  coverage 
limits,  rates  and  rating  classification  sys- 
tems for  each  line  of  insurance  the  insurer 
intends  to  offer  the  purchasing  group  and  its 
members;  and 

"(B)  a  copy  of  the  insurer's  annual  finan- 
cial statement,  which  statement  shall  be  cer- 
tified by  an  independent  public  accountant 
and  contain  a  statement  of  opinion  on  loss 
and  loss  adjustment  expense  reserves  made 
by- 

"(1)  a  member  of  the  American  Academy  of 
Actuaries,  or 

"(11)  a  qualified  loss  reserve  specialist  ap- 
proved by  the  insurance  commissioner  of  the 
purchasing  group  insurer's  State  of  domicile 
for  a  domestic  purchasing  group  insurer  or 
by  the  Insurance  commissioner  of  the  pur- 
chasing group's  principal  place  of  business 
for  an  alien  purchasing  group  insurer:  and 

"(C)  such  other  information  as  the  com- 
missioner may  require. 

"(2)  copies  of  all  documents  filed  with  the 
State  in  which  the  purchasing  group  has  its 
principal  place  of  business  to  its  State  of 
domicile  and  to  all  other  States  in  which  it 
is  doing  business.  States  other  than  that  of 
the  purchasing  group's  principal  place  of 
business  may  not  require  a  purchasing  group 
insurer  to  make  any  filings  or  provide  any 
other  information  or  submissions  other  than 
the  submission  of  copies  of  documents  filed 
with  the  State  in  which  the  purchasing 
group  has  its  principal  place  of  business  ex- 
cept that: 

"(A)  any  State  may  require  that  a  purchas- 
ing group  Insurer  doing  business  in  the  State 
conform  to  the  National  Association  of  In- 
surance Commissioners'  standard  when  filing 
the  Annual  Statement:  and 


"(B)  any  State  may  require  a  purchasing 
group  insurer  doing  business  in  the  State  to 
make  submissions  necessary  to  comply  with 
those  State  laws  from  which  purchasing 
group  insurers  are  not  exempt. 

POWER  OF  COURTS  TO  ENJOIN  CONDUCT 

"(d)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  affect  the  authority  of  any  Federal 
or  State  court  to  enjoin— 

"(1)  the  solicitation  or  sale  of  Insurance  by 
a  purchasing  group  insurer  to  any  person 
who  is  not  eligible  for  membership  in  such 
group; 

"(2)  the  solicitation  or  sale  of  insurance 
by.  or  operation  of.  a  purchasing  group  in- 
surer that  is  in  hazardous  financial  condition 
or  is  financially  impaired,  or 

"(3)  any  false,  deceptive  or  fraudulent  con- 
duct by  a  purchasing  group,  purchasing 
group  insurer,  agents  or  brokers. 

STATE  POWERS  TO  ENFORCE  STATE  LAWS 

"(e)(1)  Nothing  in  this  chapter  shall  be 
construed  to  affect  the  authority  of  any 
State  to  make  use  of  any  of  its  powers  to  en- 
force the  laws  of  such  State  with  respect  to 
which  a  purchasing  group  insurer  is  not  ex- 
empt under  this  chapter. 

"(2)  If  a  State  seeks  an  injunction  regard- 
ing the  conduct  described  in  paragraphs  (1) 
and  (2)  of  subsection  (d)  of  this  section,  such 
injunction  must  be  obtained  from  a  Federal 
or  State  court  of  competent  jurisdiction. 

STATES'  AUTHORTTY  TO  SUE 

"(f)  Nothing  in  this  chapter  shall  affect  the 
authority  of  any  State  to  bring  an  action  in 
any  Federal  or  State  court. 

DESIONA'nON  OF  AGENT  FOR  SERVICE  OF 
DOCUMENTS  AND  PROCESS 

"(g)  A  purchasing  group  insurer  shall  reg- 
ister with  and  designate  the  State  insurance 
commissioner  of  each  State  in  which  the 
purchasing  group  has  insured  members  as  its 
agent  solely  for  the  purpose  of  receiving 
service  of  legal  documents  or  process." 
SEC.  5.  SECURITIES  LAWS. 

(a)  Section  5  is  redesignated  Section  6  and 
is  amended 

(1)  in  subsection  (a)  by  striking  subsections 
(1)  and  (2)  and  by  striking  the  da8h(— )  and 
by  adding  in  lieu  thereof  the  words,  "deemed 
to  be  exempted  securities  for  puriwses  of  the 
Securities  Act  of  1983  and  the  Securities  Ex- 
change Act  of  1934." 

SEC.   &   CLARIFICA'nON   CONCERNING   PERMIS- 
SIBLE STATE  AUTHORmr. 

(a)  Section  6  is  redesignated  as  Section  7. 

(b)  Subsection  (a)  is  amended  by  adding 
after  the  words  "a  risk  retention  group"  the 
phrase  ".  purchasing  group  Insurer." 

(c)  Subsection  (b)  is  amended  by  adding 
after  the  words  "a  risk  retention  group"  the 
phrase  "or  a  purchasing  group  insurer"  and 
adding  after  the  words  "by  any  such  group" 
the  phi-ase  "or  insurer" 

(d)  Subsection  (c)  is  amended  by  adding 
after  the  words  "risk  retention  group"  the 
phrase  "or  purchasing  group  insurer  pursu- 
ant to  this  Act" 

(e)  Subsection  (d)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(d)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  Sections 
3(a)(5).  4(aK8).  and  5(b)(4)  of  this  title  relat- 
ing to  discrimination,  nothing  in  this  chap- 
ter shall  be  construed  to  preempt  the  author- 
ity of  a  State  to  specify  acceptable  means  of 
demonstrating  financial  responsibility  as  a 
condition  for  obtaining  a  license  or  permit  to 
undertake  specified  activities.". 

(f)  A  new  subsection  (e)  is  added  following 
subsection  (d)  as  follows: 

"(c)  Any  law,  rule  or  regulation  which 
would  make  unlawful  the  forming  or  joining 
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retention  ?roup  or  a  purchasing 
>y  a  State  or  any  local  goverament  or 

or  political  subdivision  thereof  is 
ited  by  this  chapter  in  the  absence  of 
egrislatlon  expressly  prohibiting  such 

or  joining. 

INJUNCTIVE  ORDERS  ISSUED  BY  UNITED 
STATES  DISTRICT  COURTS. 

(a)  Section  7  is  redesignated  Section  8  and 
is  am«  aded  by  adding  after  the  words  "en- 
jolninj  a  risk  retention  group"  the  phrase 
"or  pu  chasing  group  insurer". 

SEcno  <-BY-SEcnoN     Summary:     Proposed 

LEOI  ILATION  TO  AMEND  THE  LlABILITy  RISK 

RErimoN  ACT 

SECTION  i:  SHORT  TITLE 

slsectlon  provides  that  this  Act  may  be 
as    the    Liability    Risk    Retention 
Amen(vnents  of  1992. 

SECTION  2:  DEFINmONS 

!  iollowing  definitions  are  amended: 
'Ii  surance. 

:  I  iec.  2(a)(1)  definition  of  "insurance"  is 
amend  id  by  striking  the  reference  to  "sur- 
lises  insursuice".  This  change  should 
substantive  effect:  it  simply  eliml- 
I  ^Jperfluous  language. 
•L  ability. 

iec.  2(a)(2)  deHnition  of  "liability"  is 
amended  to  clarify  the  fact  that  employers' 
insurance   in   excess  of  minimum 
limits  required  under  workers'  com- 
pensat  on  statutes  can  be  covered  under  the 
Act 
3. 
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retention  group." 
Sec.  2(a)(4)  definition  of  "risk  reten- 
is  amended  to  require  that  a  risk 
retention  group  is  not  only  owned  by  its 
memb<  rs  who  are  also  provided  insurance  (or 
)rganizatlon  comprised  of  such  mem- 
lUt  that  it  is  also  "controlled"  by 
1  lembers.  "Controlled"  is  defined  in  a 
m  ction  2(a)(9)  as  occurring  when  the 
memb^-s  of  a  risk  retention  group  or  pur- 
group  "retain  the  power  to  direct 
afftiirs  of  the  group  and  to  enter  at  arm's 
into  transactions  with  insurers  and 
s  iippliers  of  goods  and  services." 
ffimary  purpose  of  the  amendment  is 
clarf  fy  the  fact  that  risk  retention  groups 
be  controlled  by  members,  not  out- 
While  non-members  may  run  day-to- 
ivities  of  the  organization,  the  power 
direfct  the  affairs  of  the  group  should  rest 
t  le  members.  This  definition  carries 
CO  icept  of  "shared  control"  among  the 
memb<  rs  of  the  group  but  a  specific  formula 
was  nc  t  deemed  desirable.  The  definition  of 
"risk  etention  group"  is  also  amended  in 
subsection  (G)(ii)  to  clarify  that  risk  reten- 
can  reinsure  their  own  members. 
Hirchasing  group." 
Sec.  2(a)(5)  definition  of  •'purchasing 
is  amended  to  add  a  requirement  that 
purchasing  group  be  controlled  by  its  mem- 
"he  definition  of  "•controlled"  is  the 
3  for  risk  retention  grroups.  The  issue 
rol  is  of  particular  concern  with  re- 
purchasing groui)s.  As  detailed  in  the 
C<tTimerce  reports  on  the  Act,  some  pur- 
groups  are  being  formed  and  con- 
by  insurance  entities  whose  interests 
($ffer  from  those  of  purchasing  group 
Insurance  companies,  agents  and 
may  provide  management  services 
in  establishing  purchasing  groups 
control  should  rest  with  the  group  mem- 
the  purpose  of  the  Act  and  the  needs 
members  are  to  be  well  served.  In- 
I  ontroUed  purchasing  groups  lack 
indepe  idence  and  cannot  achieve  the  bar- 
gainin  r  power  a  group  needs  to  obtain  sound 
Insura  Jce  on  the  best  terms. 


as  list 


5.  "State. " 

The  Sec.  2(a)(6)  definition  of  "Sute"  is 
amended  to  include  Puerto  Rico.  The  signifi- 
cance of  this  change  is  that  it  permits  Puer- 
to Rico  to  be  the  chartering  State  for  a  risk 
retention  group  or  the  principal  place  of 
business  of  a  purchasing  group. 

6.  "Hazardous  financial  condition." 

The  Sec.  2(a)(7)  definition  of  "hazardous  fi- 
nancial condition"  is  amended  to  extend  its 
coverage  to  purchasing  group  insurers. 

Three  new  definitions  are  provided  as  fol- 
lows: 

1.  "Principal  place  of  business." 

The  "principal  place  of  business"  of  a  pur- 
chasing group  is  referred  to  in  the  existing 
law  but  is  not  defined.  The  new  definition. 
Section  2(a)(8),  defines  it  as  the  State  which 
has  been  desigmated  as  the  principal  place  of 
business  by  the  purchasing  group  and  in 
which  the  group  has  and  continues  to  have 
members  and  in  which  the  group  maintains 
an  office.  The  purpose  for  the  definition  is  to 
clearly  identify  the  State  with  regulatory 
authority  and  to  ensure  that  a  purchasing 
group  has  a  real  connection  to  the  State 
which  will  provide  the  regulation  of  its  in- 
surance coverage. 

2.  "Controlled." 

The  existing  law  does  not  address  the  issue 
of  control  of  risk  retention  groups  or  pur- 
chasing groups.  The  new  definition  defines 
"controlled"  as  being  when  members  retain 
the  power  to  direct  the  affairs  of  the  irroup 
and  enter  at  arm's  length  into  transactions 
with  insurers  and  other  suppliers  of  goods 
and  services.  The  purpose  of  the  definition  is 
to  clarify  that  both  risk  retention  groups 
and  purchasing  groups  are  not  only  owned 
but  are  also  controlled  by  their  members. 

3.  "Purchasing  Group  Insurer." 

The  existing  law  does  not  directly  address 
the  insurers  of  purchasing  groups.  A  new  sec- 
tion on  purchasing  group  insurers  provides 
which  insurers  can  insure  purchasing  groups 
under  the  Act  and  under  what  conditions. 
The  new  definition  defines  "purchasing 
grroup  insurer"  as  any  insurer  providing  in- 
surance to  a  purchasing  group  pursuant  to 
the  Act. 

SECTION  3.  RISK  RETENTION  GROUPS 

1.  Exemptions  and  Requirements. 

Section  3(a)  itemizes  the  State  laws,  rules, 
regulations  and  orders  from  which  a  risk  re- 
tention group  is  exempt  and  indicates  what 
States  may  require  of  a  group.  The  amend- 
ments modify  three  of  the  provisions,  strike 
one  and  add  two  new  provisions. 

A.  FYemium  Taxes. 

Subsection  (1)(B)  currently  provides  that 
any  State  may  require  a  risk  retention  group 
to  pay  premium  and  other  taxes  which  are 
levied  on  admitted  insurers,  surplus  lines  in- 
surers, brokers  or  policyholders.  The  amend- 
ments limit  the  taxing  authority  to  those 
taxes  levied  on  admitted  insurers.  This 
change  will  provide  certainty  and  uniformity 
by  assuring  that  all  States  treat  risk  reten- 
tion groups  the  same  by  taxing  them  the 
same  as  admitted  insurers. 

B.  Joint  Underwriting  Associations 
(JUA's). 

Subsection  (1)(C)  currently  allows  a  State 
to  require  risk  retention  groups  to  partici- 
pate in  JUA'S.  The  amendments  strike  this 
subsection.  The  JUA  provision  is  inconsist- 
ent with  the  definition  of  a  risk  retention 
group  which  requires  that  all  insureds  be 
owners  and  bars  coverage  to  non-members. 
Risk  retention  groups  are  limited  purpose  in- 
surers of  specified  liability  coverage,  gen- 
erally in  fields  where  availability  and  afford- 
ability  of  insurance  are  problems,  therefore 
it  does  not  seem  that  they  should  be  forced 
to  use  funds  to  cover  other  problem  areas. 


C.  Financial  Examinations. 

Subsection  (1)(E)— to  be  revised  as  (1)(D>— 
requires  a  risk  retention  grroup  to  submit  to 
financial  examinations  under  certain  condi- 
tions. The  amendment  limits  such  examina- 
tions to  no  more  than  one  in  any  calendar 
year  unless  a  Federal  Court  requires  more. 
The  purpose  of  the  amendment  is  to  permit 
risk  retention  groups  to  avoid  harassment  by 
the  imposition  of  multiple  financial  exami- 
nations while  at  the  same  time  permitting 
additional  financial  review  with  the  approval 
of  a  Federal  court. 

D.  Countersignature. 

Subsection  (3)  provides  that  a  risk  reten- 
tion group  is  exempt  from  any  provision 
which  would  require  an  insurance  policy  is- 
sued to  a  risk  retention  group  or  member  to 
be  countersigned  by  an  insurance  agent  or 
broker  residing  in  the  State.  The  amend- 
ment, by  striking  the  words,  "residing  in  the 
State",  prohibits  any  countersignature  re- 
quirement. 

E.  Ceded  Insurance. 

The  amendments  add  a  new  Subsection  (4) 
which  allows  a  risk  retention  group  to  cede 
insurance  to  its  reinsurer  if  it  meets  the  re- 
quirements of  the  risk  retention  group's 
chartering  State.  The  existing  law  does  not 
specifically  address  this  issue  although  many 
believe  that  ceding  insurance  is  implicitly 
authorized  if  the  chartering  State  allows  it. 
This  amendment  would  prevent  regulators  in 
other  than  the  chartering  State  from  chal- 
lenging a  group's  financial  condition  solely 
on  the  grrounds  that  it  ceded  insurance.  Fi- 
nancial challenges  should  be  based  on  the 
overall  financial  condition. 

F.  Letters  of  Credit. 

The  amendments  add  a  new  Subsection  (5) 
that  prohibits  States  from  refusing  to  recog- 
nize a  letter  of  credit  as  an  asset  provided 
that  it  meets  specified  conditions.  Some 
States  recognize  letters  of  credit  assets:  oth- 
ers do  not.  The  amendments  reflect  the  posi- 
tion that,  if  the  chartering  State  permits  the 
use  of  letters  of  credits  as  assets,  other 
States  in  which  the  group  is  doing  business 
should  also  recognize  them.  At  the  same 
time,  the  amendment  puts  some  qualifica- 
tions on  this  by  requiring  that  the  letters  be: 
1)  issued  by  a  bank  that  is  a  member  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System,  2)  listed  by  the 
NAIC  Security  Valuation  Office  as  meeting 
NAIC  standards,  3)  recognized  by  the  com- 
missioner of  the  licensing  State  and  4)  ap- 
proved as  an  asset  of  the  group  by  the  licens- 
ing commissioner.  These  conditions  should 
provide  the  security  necessary  while  permit- 
ting some  latitude  in  the  use  of  letters  of 
credit  as  assets. 

2.  Licensing  of  Agents  and  Brokers. 

The  current  language  of  Section  3(c)  relat- 
ing to  the  licensing  of  agents  or  brokers  for 
risk  retention  groups  is  replaced  by  a  new 
provision.  The  existing  language  permits  a 
State  to  require  an  agent  or  broker  for  a  risk 
retention  group  to  obtain  a  State  license  but 
prohibits  States  from  discriminating  against 
nonresident  agents  or  brokers. 

The  provision  permits  States  to  require  li- 
censing of  agents  and  brokers  for  risk  reten- 
tion groups  but  provides  some  limitations;  it 
exempts  officers,  directors,  and  full-time  em- 
ployees of  risk  retention  groups  from  licens- 
ing; it  requires  others  to  get  licenses  but 
provides  that  the  State  may  not  discrimi- 
nate against  nonresident  agents,  impose  dif- 
ferent licensing  requirements  or  require  the 
appointment  of  a  licensed  agent  when  no  one 
is  acting  in  that  capacity.  It  also  permits  an 
agent  licensed  in  the  chartering  State  to  act 
on  behalf  of  the  group  in  all  States  in  which 
it  does  business  without  requiring  additional 
licensing. 


3.  Contractual  liability  coverage. 

A  new  subsection  3(d)  provides  that  a  risk 
retention  group  may  provide  liability  cov- 
erage to  a  nonmember  under  a  member's  cov- 
erage under  certain  limited  conditions.  This 
amendment  is  added  to  respond  to  certain 
situations  where  businesses  such  as  hospitals 
and  hotels  have  incurred  contractual  obliga- 
tions to  cover  liability  for  contractors  and 
retailers. 

4.  Determination  of  membership  qualifica- 
tions. 

A  new  subsection  3(e)  provides  that  only 
the  chartering  State  has  the  authority  to  ex- 
amine the  membership  qualifications  of  the 
risk  retention  groups.  Non-chartering  States 
can  also  seek  clarification  regarding  the 
membership  qualifications  of  a  group  from 
the  group's  chartering  State  and,  as  appro- 
priate, can  request  the  chartering  State  to 
conduct  an  examination  of  the  qualifica- 
tions. 

5.  Documents  for  submission  to  State  in- 
surance commissioners. 

Subsection  (d) — now  (f) — identifies  the  doc- 
uments to  be  submitted  to  a  risk  retention 
group's  chartering  State  and  to  the  other 
States  in  which  it  is  doing  business.  The 
amendment  modifies  subsection  (3)(B)  by  re- 
quiring that  the  qualified  loss  reserve  spe- 
cialist referred  to  be  "approved  by  the  insur- 
ance commissioner  of  the  chartering  State." 
The  amendment  also  adds  a  new  subsection 
(4)  which  requires  risk  retention  groups  to 
file  copies  of  all  documents  filed  with  the 
chartering  State  with  all  other  States  in 
which  it  is  doing  business  and  limits  the  ad- 
ditional information  those  States  can  re- 
quest. 

6.  Power  of  Courts  to  enjoin  conduct. 

This  section  is  amended  to  add  a  new  sub- 
section (3)  which  indicates  that  thee  is  no  re- 
straint on  the  authority  of  any  Federal  or 
State  court  to  enjoin  false,  deceptive  or 
fraudulent  conduct  by  a  risk  retention 
group,  its  agents  or  its  brokers.  The  Act  as 
currently  written  is  generally  believed  to 
have  the  same  effect.  This  amendment  is  in- 
tended to  clarify  the  issue  and  emphasize 
that  States  retain  the  right  to  challenge 
false,  deceptive  and  fraudulent  conduct  in 
risk  retention  groups. 

SECTION  4.  PURCHASING  GROUPS 

1.  Exemptions. 

Subsection  (a)  lists  purchasing  group  ex- 
emptions. The  amendments  modify  two  of 
the  subsections.  Subsection  (a)(2)  is  amended 
to  indicate  that  an  insurer  may  use  a  pur- 
chasing group's  exposure  as  a  basis  for  pro- 
viding advantages  to  the  purchasing  group. 
Subsection  (a)(7)  is  amended  to  exempt  pur- 
chasing groups  from  any  countersignature 
requirements. 

2.  Agent  and  broker  licensing. 

The  amendments  substitute  a  provision 
like  that  provided  for  risk  retention  groups. 
It  allows  States  to  require  licensing  of 
agents  and  brokers  for  purchasing  groups  but 
provides  some  imitations;  it  exempts  offi- 
cers, directors  and  full-time  employees  of 
purchasing  groups  from  licensing;  it  requires 
others  to  get  licenses  but  provides  that  the 
State  may  not  discriminate  against  non- 
resident agents,  impose  different  licensing 
requirements  or  require  the  appointment  of 
a  licensed  agent  when  no  one  is  acting  in 
that  capacity.  It  also  permits  an  agent  li- 
censed in  the  State  in  which  the  purchasing 
group  has  its  principal  place  of  business  to 
act  on  behalf  of  the  group  in  all  States  in 
which  it  does  business  without  requiring  ad- 
ditional licensing. 

3.  Notice. 

The  amendments  expand  the  information 
required  to  be  provided  in  the  required  no- 


tice of  intent  to  do  business.  The  additional 
information  includes  the  address  and  tele- 
phone number  of  the  insurer,  the  principals 
or  officers  of  the  purchasing  group  and  the 
identity  and  address  of  any  managing  or 
servicing  organization.  The  purchasing  group 
is  also  required  to  certify  as  to  the  member- 
ship qualifications  of  the  members  of  the 
group. 

4.  Purchase  of  insurance. 

Subsection  (0  is  stricken.  This  subsection 
was  very  ambiguous  and  resulted  in  confilct- 
ing  opinions  among  the  States  regarding  the 
regrulation  of  insurers  of  purchasing  groups. 
In  lieu  of  this  subsection,  a  new  section  deal- 
ing with  the  regulation  of  purchasing  group 
insurers  is  provided. 

SECTION  5.  PURCHASING  GROUP  INSURERS 

This  is  an  entirely  new  section.  As  cur- 
rently written,  the  law  does  not  address  the 
regulation  of  purchasing  group  insurers.  The 
new  section  establishes  qualifications  for  in- 
surers writing  purchasing  group  business  and 
provides  a  system  of  regulation  that  is  essen- 
tially the  same  as  that  provided  for  risk  re- 
tention groups. 

1.  Qualifications  and  conditions. 

Section  5(a)  provides  that,  to  qualify  as  a 
purchasing  grroup  Insurer  entitled  to  write 
purchasing  group  business  subject  to  single- 
state  regulation,  an  insurer  must:  1)  be  ad- 
mitted in  at  least  one  State  and  meet  the 
minimum  financial  standards  itemized  in  the 
subsection;  2)  be  domicllied  in  a  State  cer- 
tified by  the  NAIC  as  meeting  NAIC  financial 
regulatory  standards;  or,  3)  be  listed  or  ap- 
proved for  listing  on  the  NAIC's  Non-Admit- 
ted Insurers  Quarterly  Listing.  The  qualify- 
ing standards  are  intended  to  strike  the  bal- 
ance necessary  to  preclude  financially-pre- 
carious insurers  from  providing  insurance  for 
purchasing  groups  while  at  the  same  time 
permitting  smaller,  specialized  Insurers  to 
write  the  multi-state  purchasing  group  cov- 
erage unlikely  to  be  covered  In  the  conven- 
tional market. 

2.  Regulation  of  purchasing  group  insurers. 
Section  5(b)  applies  the  same  single-state 

regulation  to  purchasing  group  insurers  as 
Section  3  applies  to  risk  retention  groups. 
The  State  in  which  the  purchasing  group  has 
its  principal  place  of  business  regulates  the 
provision  of  insurance  to  a  purchasing  group 
by  a  qualified  purchasing  group  insurer. 
That  State  may  apply  the  policy  form,  cov- 
erage and  rating  laws  and  regulations  of  the 
State  in  the  same  manner  as  if  the  purchas- 
ing group  insurer  were  an  admitted  carrier 
in  the  State.  Other  States  in  which  the 
group  has  insured  members  may  require  the 
purchasing  group  Insurer  to  comply  with  the 
unfair  claim  settlement  practices  law,  pay 
taxes  as  levied  on  admitted  insurers,  register 
with  the  State,  submit  to  financial  examina- 
tions under  certain  conditions,  comply  with 
court  orders  and  provide  a  specified  notice. 
No  State  may  require  countersignatures  or 
declinations  or  require  the  Insurer  to  use  a 
licensed  agent  If  the  purchasing  group  is  rep- 
resented or  otherwise  discriminate  against  a 
purchasing  group  insurer.  Only  the  State  in 
which  the  purchasing  group  has  its  principal 
place  of  business  has  the  authority  to  regu- 
late the  policy  forms,  rates  and  coverage 
provided  to  the  purchasing  group  and  its 
members.  The  section  also  provides  that  the 
State  of  domicile  of  a  domestic  purchasing 
group  insurer  retains  all  its  customary  over- 
sight responsibility  for  the  purchasing  group 
Insurer  as  a  licensee  of  the  State. 

3.  Notice  requirements. 

The  section  5(c)  notice  requirements  for 
purchasing  group  insurers  are  essentially  the 
same  as  for  risk  retention  groups  with  the 


State  in  which  Che  purchasing  group  has  Its 
principal  place  of  business  entitled  to  be  f\ir- 
nished  the  same  information  as  is  given  by  a 
risk  retention  group  to  Its  chartering  State. 
Furthermore,  copies  of  documents  must  be 
provided  to  all  States  In  which  the  purchas- 
ing group  is  doing  business  and  also  with  the 
State  of  domicile  of  a  domestic  purchasing 
group  insurer  or  the  State  which  is  the  prin- 
cipal place  of  business  of  the  purchasing 
group  for  an  alien  purchasing  group  insurer. 

4.  Power  of  courts  to  enjoin  conduct. 
These  section  5(d)  powers  are  identical  to 

those  contained  in  the  risk  retention  sec- 
tion. The  provisions  emphasize  that  the  sec- 
tion does  not  affect  the  authority  of  any 
Federal  or  State  court  to  enjoin:  1)  the  solic- 
itation or  sale  of  insurance  to  an  ineligible 
member;  2)  the  solicitation  or  sale  of  Insur- 
ance by  a  purchasing  grroup  Insurer  in  haz- 
ardous financial  condition  or  financially  im- 
paired, or,  3)  false,  deceptive  or  fl^udulent 
conduct  by  a  purchasing  group  insurer. 

5.  State  powers  to  enforce  State  laws. 
Section  5(e)  contains  provisions  which  are 

identical  to  the  risk  retention  group  provi- 
sions. 

6.  States'  authority  to  sue. 

Section  5(0  provides  that  nothing  in  the 
section  alTects  the  authority  of  any  State  to 
bring  an  action  in  Federal  or  State  court. 
This  is  identical  to  the  risk  retention  group 
provision. 

7.  Designation  of  agent. 

Also  identical  to  the  risk  retention  group 
provision.  Section  5(g)  provides  for  a  pur- 
chasing group  insurer  to  register  with  and 
designate  the  insurance  commissioner  of 
each  State  In  which  the  purchasing  group 
has  insured  members  as  its  agent  for  service 
of  process. 

SECTION  6.  SECURrriES  LAWS 

This  section  is  amended  to  clarify  that  the 
ownership  interests  of  members  in  a  risk  re- 
tention group  are  to  be  deemed  exempted  se- 
curities. 

SECTION  7.  CLARIFICATION  CONCERNING 
PERMISSIBLE  STATE  AUTHOFUTY 

1.  Subsections  (a)-(c)  are  amended  to  ex- 
tend their  application  to  purchasing  group 
insurers. 

2.  Financial  responsiblity. 

The  second  sentence  is  subsection  (d)  Is 
stricken  for  purposes  of  clarity. 

3.  Public  entities. 

A  new  subsection  (e)  is  added  which  pre- 
empts laws,  rules  of  regulations  which  would 
prevent  public  entities  from  using  the  Act  to 
join  risk  retention  groups  or  purchasing 
groups.  Such  preemption  is  only  to  occur  in 
the  absence  of  State  legislation  expressly 
prohibiting  public  entities  f^m  participat- 
ing in  such  groups. 

SECTION  e.  INJUNCTIVE  ORDERS  ISSUED  BY 
UNITED  STATES  DISTRICT  COURTS. 

The  only  change  made  in  this  section  is  to 
add  a  reference  to  indicate  its  applicability 
to  purchasing  group  insurers  as  well  as  risk 
retention  groups. 

Liability  Risk  Retention  Act  of  1986 
[15  U.S.C.  3901-3906  (1961.  as  amended  19B6)] 
(The  parts  of  the  bill  Intended  to  be  strick- 
en are  shown  in  boldface  brackets  and  the 
parts  of  the  bill  intended  to  be  inserted  are 
shown  in  italic.) 
Sec. 
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Definitions 

used  in  this  chapter— 
1  msurance"  means  primary  insurance, 
nsurance,  reinsurance,  (surplus  lines 
nsuraifce.l  and  any  other  arrangement  for 
and  distributing  risk  which  is  deter- 
o  be  insurance  under  applicable  State 
Fed«  ral  law; 
ability"— 
rfeans  legal  liability  for  damages  (in- 
costs  of  defense,  legal  costs  and  fees, 
otter  claims  expenses)  because  of  Inju- 
other  persons,  damage  to  the  prop- 
other  damage  or  loss  to  such  other 
resulting  from  or  arising  out  of— 
y  business  (whether  profit  or  non- 
trade,    product,   services   (including^ 
services),    permlses.    or    oper- 
or 

activity  of  any  State  or  local  gov- 
or  any  agency  or  political  subdivi- 
thfcreof;  and 

not  include  persons^  risk  liability 
employer's  liability  with  respect  to 
oyees  other  than  legal  liability 
he  Federal  Employers'  Liability  Act 
.  51  et  seq.)  and  employers  liability  in- 
in  excess  of  the  minimum  policy  limits 
required  under  applicable  State  workers'  com- 
pensatii  m  laws: 


d  )es 


en'pl 


SC. 


(3)  "personal  risk  liability"  means  liability 
for  damages  because  of  Injury  to  any  person, 
damage  to  property,  or  other  loss  or  damage 
resulting  from  any  personal,  familial,  or 
household  responsibilities  or  activities,  rath- 
er than  trom  responsibility  or  activities  re- 
ferred to  in  paragraphs  (2)(A)  and  (2)(B); 

(4)  "risk  retention  group"  means  any  cor- 
poration or  other  limited  liability  associa- 
tion- 

(A)  whose  primary  activity  consists  of  as- 
suming and  spreading  all.  or  any  portion,  of 
the  liability  exposure  of  its  group  members: 

(B)  which  is  organized  for  the  primary  pur- 
pose of  conducting  the  activity  described 
under  subparagraph  (A); 

(C)  which— 

(1)  is  chartered  or  licensed  as  a  liability  in- 
surance company  under  the  laws  of  a  State 
and  authorized  to  engage  in  the  business  of 
Insurance  under  the  laws  of  such  State:  or 

(il)  before  January  1.  1965.  was  chartered  or 
licensed  and  authorized  to  engage  in  the 
business  of  insurance  under  the  laws  of  Ber- 
muda or  the  Cayman  Island  and.  before  such 
date,  had  certified  to  the  insurance  commis- 
sioner of  at  least  one  State  that  it  satlsfled 
the  capitalization  requirements  of  such 
State,  except  that  any  such  group  shall  be 
considered  to  be  a  risk  retention  group  only 
if  it  has  been  engaged  in  business  continu- 
ously since  such  date  and  only  for  the  pur- 
pose of  continuing  to  provide  insurance  to 
cover  product  liability  or  completed  oper- 
ations liability  (as  such  terms  were  defined 
in  this  section  before  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Risk  Retention  Act  of  1986); 

(D)  which  does  not  exclude  any  person 
from  membership  in  the  group  solely  to  pro- 
vide for  members  of  such  a  group  a  competi- 
tive advantage  over  such  a  person; 

(E)  which— 

(1)  has  as  its  owners  and  is  controlled  by 
only  persons  who  comprise  the  membership 
of  the  risk  retention  group  and  who  are  pro- 
vided insurance  by  such  group:  or 

(11)' has  as  its  sole  owner  and  is  controlled  by 
an  organization  which  has  as — 

(I)  its  members  only  persons  who  comprise 
the  membership  of  the  risk  retention  group; 
and 

(II)  its  owners  only  persons  who  comprise 
the  membership  of  the  risk  retention  group 
and  who  are  provided  insurance  by  such 
group: 

(F)  whose  members  are  engaged  in  busi- 
nesses or  activities  similar  or  related  with 
respect  to  the  liability  to  which  such  mem- 
bers are  exposed  by  virtue  of  any  related, 
similar,  or  common  business,  trade,  product, 
services,  premises,  or  operations; 

(G)  whose  activities  do  not  include  the  pro- 
vision of  insurance  other  than — 

(1)  liability  Insurance  for  assuming  and 
spreading  all  or  any  portion  of  the  similar  or 
related  liability  exposure  of  its  group  mem- 
bers: and 

(ii)  reinsurance  with  respect  to  the  similar 
or  related  liability  exposure  of  its  own  mem- 
bers or  any  other  risk  retention  group  (or  any 
member  of  such  other  group)  which  is  en- 
gaged in  businesses  or  activities  so  that  such 
group  (or  member)  meets  the  requirement 
described  in  subparagraph  (F)  for  member- 
ship in  the  risk  retention  group  which  pro- 
vides such  reinsurance;  and 

(H)  the  name  of  which  includes  the  phrase 
"Risk  Retention  Group". 

(5)  "purchasing  group"  means  any  group 
which— 

(A)  has  as  one  of  its  purposes  the  purchase 
of  liability  insurance  on  a  group  basis 

(B)  purchases  such  Insurance  only  for  its 
group  members  and  only  to  cover  their  simi- 


lar or  related  liability  exposure,  as  described 
in  subparagraph  (C); 

(C)  Is  composed  of  members  whose  busi- 
nesses or  activities  are  similar  or  related 
with  respect  to  the  liability  to  which  mem- 
bers are  exposed  by  virtue  of  any  related, 
similar,  or  common  business,  trade,  product, 
services,  premises,  or  operations:  and 

(D)  is  domiciled  in  any  State;  and 

(E)  is  controlled  by  its  members; 

(6)  "State  "  means  any  State  of  the  United 
States,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  or 
the  District  of  Columbia: 

(7)  "hazardous  financial  condition"  means 
that,  based  on  its  present  or  reasonably  an- 
ticipated financial  condition,  a  risk  reten- 
tion group  or  purchasing  group  insurer  is  un- 
likely to  be  able— 

(A)  to  meet  obligations  to  policyholders 
with  respect  to  known  claims  and  reasonably 
anticipated  claims:  or 

(B)  to  pay  other  obligations  in  the  normal 
course  of  business: 

(8)  "principal  place  of  business"  of  a  purchas- 
ing group  means  the  State  which  has  been  des- 
ignated by  the  purchasing  group  as  its  principal 
place  of  business  and  in  which  the  purchasing 
group  maintains  an  office  and  has  and  contin- 
ues to  have  rrtembers: 

(9)  a  risk  retention  group  or  purchasing  group 
is  "controlled"  by  its  members  when  they  retain 
the  poxoer  to  direct  the  affairs  of  the  group  and 
to  enter  at  arms  length  into  transactions  with 
insurers  and  other  suppliers  of  goods  and  serv- 
ices. 

(10)  A  "purchasing  group  insurer"  is  any  in- 
surer providing  insurance  to  a  purchasing  group 
pursuant  to  this  Act. 

(b)  Nothing  in  this  chapter  shall  be  con- 
strued to  affect  either  the  tort  law  or  the 
law  governing  the  interpretation  of  insur- 
ance contracts  of  any  State,  and  the  defini- 
tions of  liability,  personal  risk  liability,  and 
insurance  under  any  State  law  shall  not  be 
applied  for  the  purposes  of  this  chapter,  in- 
cluding recognition  or  qualification  of  risk 
retention  groups  or  purchasing  groups. 
§3902.  RISK  RETENTION  GROUPS 

Exemptions  from  State  laws,  rules, 
regulations,  or  orders 

(a)  Except  as  provided  in  this  section,  a 
risk  retention  group  is  exempt  from  any 
State  law,  rule,  regulation,  or  order  to  the 
extent  that  such  law,  rule,  regulation,  or 
order  would — 

(1)  make  unlawful,  or  regulate,  directly  or 
indirectly,  the  operation  of  a  risk  retention 
group  except  that  the  jurisdiction  in  which 
it  is  chartered  may  regulate  the  formation 
and  operation  of  such  a  group  and  any  State 
may  require  such  a  group  to— 

(A)  comply  with  the  unfair  claim  settle- 
ment practices  law  of  the  State; 

(B)  pay.  on  a  nondiscriminatory  basis,  ap- 
plicable premium  and  other  taxes  which  are 
levied  on  admitted  insurers  land  surplus 
lines  insurers,  brokers,  or  policyholdersl 
under  the  laws  of  the  State; 

1(C)  participate,  on  a  nondiscriminatory 
basis,  in  any  mechanism  established  or  au- 
thorized under  the  law  of  the  State  for  the 
equitable  apportionment  among  insurers  of 
liability  insurance  losses  and  expenses  in- 
curred on  policies  written  through  such 
mechanism:l 

COI(D)l  register  with  and  designate  the 
State  insurance  commissioner  as  its  agent 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  service  of 
legal  documents  or  process; 

(D)l(.E)'i  submit  to  an  examination  by  the 
State  insurance  commissioner  in  any  State 
in  which  the  group  is  doing  business  to  de- 
termine the  group's  financial  condition,  if^ 

(1)  the  commissioner  of  the  jurisdiction  in 
which  the  group  is  chartered  has  not  begun 


or  has  refused  to  initiate  an  examination  of 
the  group:  and 

(ii)  any  such  examination  is  (shall  be]  co- 
ordinated to  avoid  unjustified  duplication 
and  unjustified  repetition  but  no  risk  reten- 
tion group  shall  be  required  to  submit  to  more 
than  one  financial  examination  during  any  cal- 
endar year  unless  ordered  to  do  so  by  a  Federal 
court  of  competent  jurisdiction  upon  a  showing 
of  reasonable  cause  to  believe  that  the  risk  re- 
tention group  may  be  in  a  hazardous  financial 
condition  or  financially  impaired  and  upon  a 
finding  that  a  new  examination  would  not  be 
unjustifiably  duplicative: 

f£;|(F)l  comply  with  a  lawful  order  is- 
sued— 

(1)  in  a  delinquency  proceeding  commenced 
by  the  State  insurance  commissioner  if  there 
has  been  a  finding  of  financial  impairment 
under  subparagraph  (D)l(E)T,  or 

(II)  in  a  voluntary  dissolution  proceeding: 

<F)UG)i  comply  with  any  State  law  regard- 
ing deceptive,  false  or  fraudulent  acts  or 
practices,  except  that  if  the  State  seeks  an 
injunction  regarding  the  conduct  described 
in  the  subparagraph,  such  Injunction  must 
be  obtained  from  a  court  of  competent  juris- 
diction; 

CC>((H)1  comply  with  an  injunction  Issued 
by  a  court  of  competent  jurisdiction,  upon  a 
petition  by  the  State  Insurance  commis- 
sioner alleging  that  the  grroup  is  hazardous 
financial  condition  or  is  financially  im- 
paired: and 

(H)l(l)1  provide  the  following  notice,  in  at 
least  10  point  type,  in  any  Insurance  policy 
issued  by  such  group: 

"NOTICE 

"This  policy  is  Issued  by  your  risk  reten- 
tion group.  Your  risk  retention  grroup  may 
not  be  subject  to  all  of  the  insurance  laws 
and  regulations  of  your  State.  State  Insur- 
ance Insolvency  guaranty  funds  are  not 
available  for  your  risk  retention  group." 

(2)  require  or  permit  a  risk  retention  group 
to  participate  in  any  insurance  insolvency 
guaranty  association  to  which  an  insurer  li- 
censed in  the  State  is  required  to  belong: 

(3)  require  any  insurance  policy  issued  to  a 
risk  retention  group  or  any  member  of  the 
grroup  to  be  countersigned  by  an  insurance 
agent  or  broker  (residing  in  the  Statel; 

(4)  prohibit  a  risk  retention  group  from  ceding 
any  or  all  of  the  insurance  issued  to  its  members 
to  any  reinsurer  which  meets  the  requirements 
of  the  risk  retention  group's  chartering  State  for 
alloioing  balance  sheet  credit; 

(5)  refuse  to  recognise  as  an  asset  a  letter  of 
credit  that  has  been  issued  by  a  bank  that  is  a 
member  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  and  listed 
by  the  NAIC  Security  Valuation  Office  as  meet- 
ing NAIC  standards,  if  the  letter  of  credit  is 
drafted  in  a  form  that  has  been  approved  by  the 
commissioner  of  the  State  in  which  the  group  is 
licensed  as  an  insurer  and  that  commissioner 
has  recognised  the  letter  of  credit  as  an  asset  of 
the  group: 

(S)l(4)|  otherwise  discriminate  against  a 
risk  retention  group,  except  that  nothing  in 
this  section  shall  be  construed  to  affect  the 
applicability  of  State  laws  generally  applica- 
ble to  persons  or  corporations. 

Scope  of  exemptions 

(b)  The  exemptions  specified  in  subsection 
(a)  apply  to  laws  governing  the  insurance 
business  pertaining  to — 

(1)  liability  insurance  coverage  provided  by 
a  risk  retention  group  for— 

(a)  such  gn:x)up:  or 

(b)  any  person  who  is  a  member  of  such 
group; 

(2)  the  sale  of  liability  insurance  coverage 
for  a  risk  retention  group;  and 


(3)  the  provision  of— 

(A)  insurance  related  services, 

(B)  management,  operations,  and  invest- 
ment activities,  or 

(C)  loss  control  and  claims  administration 
(including  loss  control  and  claims  adminis- 
tration services  for  uninsured  risks  retained 
by  any  member  of  such  group) 

for  a  risk  retention  group  or  any  member  of 
such  group  with  respect  to  liability  for 
which  the  group  provides  Insurance. 

Licensing  of  agents  or  brokers  for  risk 
retention  groups 

(c)  (A  State  may  require  that  a  person  act- 
ing or  offering  to  act,  as  an  agent  or  broker 
for  a  risk  retention  group  obtain  a  license 
from  that  State,  except  that  a  State  may  not 
impose  any  qualification  or  requirement 
which  discriminates  against  a  nonresident 
agent  or  broker.]  A  State  may  require  licensing 
or  qualification  of  a  person  acting  or  offering  to 
act  as  an  agent  or  broker  for  a  risk  retention 
group  subject  to  the  following — 

(t)  Officers,  directors  and  full  time  employees 
of  a  risk  retention  group  may  engage  in  the  di- 
rect sale  and  servicing  of  insurance  to  members 
without  regard  to  the  brokers'  and  agents'  li- 
censing requirements  of  any  State. 

(2)  Other  persons  acting  or  offering  to  act  as 
an  agent  or  broker  for  a  risk  retention  group 
must  obtain  a  license  from  the  chartering  State. 
That  State  may  not: 

(A)  impose  any  qualification  or  requirement 
which  discriminates  against  a  nonresident  in- 
surance agent; 

(B)  impose  licensing  requirements  different 
from  those  applicable  to  insurance  agents  gen- 
erally in  that  State;  or 

(C)  require  such  risk  retention  group  to  ap- 
point a  licensed  insurance  agent  where  no  per- 
son is  cu:ting  or  offering  to  act  in  that  capacity; 

(3)  Any  insurance  agent  licensed  by  the  State 
in  which  a  risk  retention  group  is  chartered  may 
act  as  an  insurance  agent  on  behalf  of  such 
group  in  all  States  where  it  does  business 
whether  or  not  the  insurance  agent  is  licensed 
by  such  other  States. 

Contractual  liability  coverage 

(d)  A  risk  retention  group  may  provide  liabil- 
ity insurance  coverage  to  a  nonmember  as  an 
additional  named  insured  under  coverage  issued 
to  a  member  in  order  to  provide  insurance  for 
the  liability  of  such  nonmember  assumed  under 
any  contract  entered  into  during  the  course  of 
the  business  or  activity  described  in  Section 
3901(a)(4)(F)  of  this  act. 

Determination  of  membership  qualifications 

(e)  No  State,  other  than  the  jurisdiction  in 
which  a  risk  retention  group  is  chartered,  may 
require  a  risk  retention  group  to  submit  to  an 
examination  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
whether  its  members  are  engaged  in  similar  busi- 
nesses or  activities  pursuant  to  Section 
3901(a)(4)(F)  of  this  Act. 

Documents  for  submission  to  State 
insurance  commissioners 

(f)ldi  Elach  risk  retention  group  shall  sub- 
mits 

(1)  to  the  insurance  commissioner  of  the 
State  in  which  it  is  chartered— 

(A)  before  it  may  offer  insurance  in  any 
State,  a  plan  of  operation  or  a  feasibility 
study  which  includes  the  coverages, 
deductibles,  coverage  limits,  rates,  and  rat- 
ing classification  systems  for  each  line  of  in- 
surance the  group  intends  to  offer;  and 

(B)  revisions  of  such  plan  or  study  if  the 
group  intends  to  offer  any  additional  lines  of 
liability  insurance: 

(2)  to  the  insurance  commissioner  of  each 
State  in  which  it  intends  to  do  business,  be- 
fore it  may  offer  insurance  in  such  State— 


(A)  a  copy  of  such  plan  or  study  (which 
shall  include  the  name  of  the  State  In  which 
it  is  chartered  and  its  principal  place  of  busi- 
ness): and 

(B)  a  copy  of  any  revisions  to  such  plan  or 
study,  as  provided  In  paragraph  (1)(B)  (which 
shall  include  any  change  in  the  designation 
of  the  State  in  which  it  Is  chartered):  and 

(3)  to  the  insurance  commissioner  of  each 
State  in  which  it  is  doing  business,  a  copy  of 
the  group's  annual  financial  statement  sub- 
mitted to  the  State  in  which  the  group  is 
chartered  as  an  Insurance  company,  which 
statement  shall  be  certified  by  an  lndet>end- 
ent  public  accountant  and  contain  a  state- 
ment of  opinion  on  loss  and  loss  adjustment 
expense  reserves  made  by— 

(A)  a  member  of  the  American  Academy  of 
Actuaries,  or 

(B)  a  qualified  loss  reserve  specialist  ap- 
proved by  the  insurance  commissioner  of  the 
chartering  State 

(4)  copies  of  all  documents  filed  with  the  char- 
tering State  to  all  other  States  in  which  it  is 
doing  business.  States  other  than  the  chartering 
State  may  not  require  risk  retention  groups  to 
nmke  any  filings  or  provide  any  other  informa- 
tion or  submissions  other  than  the  submission  of 
copies  of  documents  filed  with  the  chartering 
State  except  that: 

(A)  any  State  may  require  that  a  risk  reten- 
tion group  doing  business  in  the  State  conform 
to  the  National  Association  of  Insurance  Com- 
missioners' standard  when  filing  the  Annual 
Statement;  and 

(B)  any  State  may  require  a  risk  retention 
group  doing  business  in  the  State  to  make  sub- 
missions necessary  to  comply  with  those  State 
laws  from  which  risk  retention  groupii  are  not 
exempt. 

Power  of  courts  to  enjoin  conduct 
(gjHe)!  Nothing  In  this  section  shall  be 
construed  to  affect  the  authority  of  any  Fed- 
eral or  State  court  to  enjoin— 

(1)  the  solicitation  or  sale  of  insurance  by 
a  risk  retention  group  to  any  person  who  Is 
not  eligible  for  membership  In  such  group, 
(or] 

(2)  the  solicitation  or  sale  of  insurance  by, 
or  operation  of,  a  risk  retention  group  that 
is  in  hazardous  financial  condition  or  is  fi- 
nancially Impaired;  or 

(3)  any  false,  deceptive  or  fraudulent  conduct 
by  a  risk  retention  group  or  its  agents  or  bro- 
kers. 

State  powers  to  enforce  State  laws 

C'i>((f)l  (1)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section (a)(l)rf>((0)]  of  this  section  (relating 
to  injunctions)  and  paragrraph  (h)(2)  nothing 
in  this  chapter  shall  be  construed  to  affect 
the  authority  of  any  State  to  make  use  of 
any  of  its  powers  to  enforce  the  laws  of  such 
State  with  respect  to  which  a  risk  retention 
group  is  not  exempt  under  this  chapter. 

(2)  If  a  State  seeks  an  injunction  regarding 
the  conduct  described  in  paragraphs  (1)  and 
(2)  of  subsection  (g)l(e)1  of  this  section,  such 
injunction  must  be  obtained  from  a  Federal 
or  State  court  of  competent  jurisdiction. 
States'  authority  to  sue 

^0((g)l  Nothing  in  this  chapter  shall  affect 
the  authority  of  any  State  to  bring  an  action 
in  any  Federal  or  State  court. 

State  authority  to  regulate  or  prohibit 
ownership  interests  in  risk  retention  groups 

C;.)((h)l  Nothing  in  this  chapter  shall  be 
construed  to  affect  the  authority  of  any 
State  to  regulate  or  prohibit  the  ownership 
interest  in  a  risk  retention  group  by  an  in- 
surance company  in  that  State,  other  than 
In  the  case  of  ownership  interest  in  a  risk  re- 
tention group  whose  members  are  insurance 
companies. 
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PtJRCHASING  GROUPS 
Exemptions  trom  State  laws,  rules. 

regulations,  or  orders 

1  Ixcept  as  provided  in  this  section  and 

[3906]  of  this   title,   a  purchasing 

Is  exempt  from  any  State  law,  rule, 

reguliftion,  or  order  to  the  extent  that  such 

regulation,  or  order  would— 

it'ohibit  the  establishment  of  a  purchas- 
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1  rohiblt  a  purchasing  group  from  ob- 

insurance  on  a  group  basis  because 

has  not  been  in  existence  for  a 

period   of  time   or   because   any 

has  not  belonged  to  the  group  for  a 

period  of  time; 

I  squire  that  a  purchasing  group  must 

minimum  number  of  members,  com- 

<  wnership  or  affiliation,  or  a  certain 

( )rm; 

require  that  a  certain  percentage  of  a 
group  must  obtain  insurance  on  a 
}asis: 
r  quire  that  any  insurance  policy  issued 
purchasing  group  or  any  members  of  the 
be    countersigned    by    an    insurance 
or  broker  [residing  in  that  State];  or 
( therwlse  discriminate  against  a  pur- 
group  or  any  of  its  members. 
Scope  of  exemptions 
exemptions  specified  in  subsection 
his  section  apply  to — 
lability  insurance,  provided  to — 
purchasing  group;  or 

person  who  is  a  member  of  a  pur- 
group;  and 
provision  of— 
1  ability  coverage; 
i  isurance  related  services;  or 
r  lanagement  services: 
pi  rchasing  member  of  the  group. 
Jcensing  of  agents  or  brokers  for 
purchasing  groups 
state  may  require  that  a  person  act- 
offering  to  act.  as  an  agent  or  broker 
]  urchasing  group  obtain  a  license  from 
except  that  a  State  may  not  im- 
qualification  or  requirement  which 
against  a  nonresident  agent  or 
A  State  may  retpiire  licensing  or  quali- 
of  a  person  acting  or  offering  to  act  as 
or  broker  for  a  purchasing  group  sub- 
he  following — 
C  fficers.  directors  and  full  time  employees 
purchasing  group  may  engage  in  the  direct 
servicing  of  insurance  to  members  with- 
re^rd  to  the  brokers'  and  agents'  licensing 
of  any  State, 
(^her  persons  acting  or  offering  to  act  as 
or  broker  for  a  purchasing  group  must 
a  license  from  the  State  that  is  the  prin- 
of  business  of  the  group.  That  State 
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mpose  licensing   requirements  different 

lose  applicable  to  insurance  agents  gen- 

the  State:  or 

1  squire  such  purchasing  group  to  appoint 

insurance  agent  where  no  person  is 

ar  offering  to  act  in  that  capacity: 


(3)  Any  insurance  agent  licensed  by  the  State 
in  which  the  purchasing  group  has  its  principal 
place  of  business  may  act  as  an  insurance  agent 
on  behalf  of  such  purchasing  group  in  all  States 
where  it  does  business  whether  or  not  the  insur- 
ance agent  is  licensed  by  such  other  States. 
Notice  to  State  insurance  commissioners  of 
Intent  to  do  business 

(d)(1)  A  purchasing  group  which  Intends  to 
do  business  in  any  State  shall  furnish  notice 
of  such  Intention  to  the  insurance  commis- 
sioner of  such  State.  Such  notice— 

(A)  shall  identify  the  State  in  which  such 
group  is  domiciled; 

(B)  shall  specify  the  lines  and  classiflca- 
tions  of  liability  insurance  which  the  pur- 
chasing group  intends  to  purchase: 

(C)  shall  identify  the  insurance  company 
from  which  the  group  intends  to  purchase  in- 
surance and  the  address,  telephone  number  and 
domicile  of  such  company;  [and] 

(D)  shall  identify  the  principal  place  of 
business  of  the  group: 

(E)  shall  identify  the  principals  or  officers  of 
the  purchasing  group: 

(F)  shall  identify  any  organization  engaged  to 
manage  or  service  the  operation  of  the  purchas- 
ing group  and  the  address  of  any  such  organi- 
zation: and 

(C)  shall  certify  that  all  members  of  the  pur- 
chasing group  are  engaged  in  similar  or  related 
business  or  activities  as  regards  their  liability 
exposure. 

(2)  Such  purchasing  group  shall  notify  the 
commissioner  of  any  such  State  as  to  any 
subsequent  changes  in  any  of  the  items  pro- 
vided in  such  notice. 

Designation  of  agent  for  service  of 
documents  and  process 

(e)  A  purchasing  shall  register  with  and 
designate  the  State  insurance  commissioner 
of  each  State  in  which  it  does  business  as  its 
agent  solely  for  the  purpose  of  receiving 
service  of  legal  documents  or  process,  except 
that  such  requirement  shall  not  apply  in  the 
case  of  a  purchasing  group — 

(1 )  which— 

(A)  was  domiciled  before  April  1.  1986;  and 

(B)  is  domiciled  on  and  after  September  25. 
1981;  in  any  State  of  the  United  States; 

(2)  which— 

(A)  before  September  25.  1981.  purchased  in- 
surance from  an  insurance  carrier  licensed  in 
any  State:  and 

(B)  since  September  25.  1981.  purchases  its 
insurance  from  an  insurance  carrier  licensed 
in  any  State; 

(3)  which  was  a  purchasing  group  under  the 
requirements  of  this  chapter  before  October 
27.  1986;  and 

(4)  as  long  as  such  group  does  not  purchase 
insurance  that  was  not  authorized  for  pur- 
poses of  an  exemption  under  this  chapter  as 
in  effect  before  October  27.  1986. 
[Purchases   of  insurance    through    licensed 

agents  or  brokers  acting  pursuant  to  sur- 
plus lines  laws] 

[(f)  A  purchasing  group  may  not  purchase 
insurance  from  a  risk  retention  grroup  that  is 
not  chartered  in  a  State  or  from  an  insurer 
not  admitted  in  the  State  in  which  the  pur- 
chasing group  is  located,  unless  the  purchase 
is  effected  through  a  licensed  agent  or 
broker  acting  pursuant  to  the  surplus  lines 
laws  and  regulations  of  such  State.] 

State  powers  to  enforce  State  laws 

(/)[(g)]  Nothing  in  this  chapter  shall  be 
construed  to  affect  the  authority  of  any 
State  to  make  use  of  any  of  its  powers  to  en- 
force the  laws  of  such  State  with  respect  to 
which  a  purchasing  group  is  not  exempt 
under  this  chapter. 


States'  authority  to  sue 
(d)((h)]  Nothing  in  this  chapter  shall  affect 
the  authority  of  any  State  to  bring  an  action 
in  any  Federal  or  State  court. 
§3904.  PURCHASING  GROUP  INSURERS 
Qualifications  and  conditions 

(a)  Admitted  insurers,  approved  surplus  lines 
insurers  and  non-admitted  insurers  shall  be  per- 
mitted to  provide  insurance  under  this  Act  to 
purchasing  groups  pursuant  to  the  following 
conditions  and  qualifications  and  subject  to  the 
other  provisioris  of  this  chapter: 

(I)  An  insurer  will  be  considered  qualified  to 
write  purchasing  group  insurance  under  this 
Act  if  the  insurer: 

(A)  is  admitted  in  at  least  one  State,  and: 

(i)  has  the  capital  and  surplus  required  of  an 
admitted  insurer  doing  the  same  kind  and 
amount  of  business  under  the  laws  and  regula- 
tions of  each  State  in  which  it  is  writing  insur- 
ance for  a  purchasing  group  or  its  members: 

(ii)  retains  risk  net  of  reinsurance  in  an 
amount  less  than  the  maximum  permitted  admit- 
ted insurers  under  the  laws  and  regulations  of 
each  State  in  which  it  is  writing  insurance  for 
a  purchasing  group  or  its  members: 

(Hi)  maintains  a  premium  to  surplus  ratio  no 
greater  than  3  to  1:  and 

(iv)  maintains  minimum  capital  and  surplus  of 
at  least  t3  million  as  determined  in  accordance 
with  the  statutory  accounting  principles  in  the 
principal  place  of  business  of  the  purchasing 
group:  or 

(B)  is  domiciled  in  a  State  certified  by  the 
NAIC  as  meeting  NAIC  financial  regulatory 
standards:  or 

(C)  is  an  alien  insurer  and  is  listed  on  the 
most  recent  NAIC  "Non-Admitted  Insurers 
Quarterly  Listing"  or  has  been  approved  for 
listing  subsequent  to  publication  of  the  NAIC's 
most  recent  listing. 

Regulation  of  Purchasing  Group  Insurers 

(b)  The  provision  of  insurance  to  a  purchasing 
group  by  a  qualified  purchasing  group  insurer 
shall  be  regulated  by  the  State  in  which  the  pur- 
chasing group  has  its  principal  place  of  business 
and  the  authority  of  other  States  in  which  such 
insurance  is  provided  to  any  group  member  is 
limited  to  those  matters  authorized  by  this  sec- 
tion: provided,  however,  that  the  State  of  domi- 
cile of  a  domestic  purchasing  group  insurer 
shall  retain  all  its  customary  oversight  respon- 
sibility of  the  purchasing  group  insurer  as  a  li- 
censee of  the  State. 

(1)  The  State  in  which  a  purchasing  group 
has  its  principal  place  of  business  shall,  toith  re- 
gard to  the  insurer's  provision  of  purchasing 
group  insurance,  and  subject  to  the  exemptions 
contained  in  §  3909(a),  apply  the  policy  form, 
coverage  and  rating  laws  and  regulations  of  the 
State  in  the  same  manner  as  if  the  purchasing 
group  insurer  were  an  admitted  carrier  in  that 
State: 

(2)  Any  State  may  require  a  purchasing  group 
insurer  to — 

(A)  comply  with  the  unfair  claim  settlement 
practices  law  of  the  State: 

(B)  pay,  on  a  nondiscriminatory  basis,  appli- 
cable premium  and  other  taxes  which  are  levied 
on  admitted  insurers  under  the  laws  of  the 
State: 

(C)  register  with  and  designate  the  State  in- 
surance commissioner  as  its  agent  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  receiving  service  of  legal  documents 
or  process: 

(D)  submit  to  an  examination  by  the  State  in- 
surance commissioner  in  any  State  in  which  the 
purchasing  group  insurer  is  doing  purchasing 
group  business  to  determine  the  group's  finan- 
cial condition,  if— 

(i)  the  commissioner  of  the  jurisdiction  in 
which  the  purchasing  group  insurer  is  domiciled 
has  not  begun  or  has  refused  to  initiate  an  ex- 
amination of  the  insurer:  and 


(ii)  any  such  examination  is  coordinated  to 
avoid  unjustified  duplication  and  unjustified 
repetition  but  no  purchasing  group  insurer  shall 
be  required  to  submit  to  more  than  one  financial 
examination  during  any  calendar  year  unless 
ordered  to  do  so  by  a  Federal  court  of  competent 
jurisdiction  upon  a  showing  of  reasonable  cause 
to  believe  that  the  purchasing  group  insurer 
may  be  in  a  hazardous  financial  condition  or  fi- 
nancially impaired  and  upon  a  finding  that  a 
new  examination  would  not  be  unjustifiably  du- 
plicative: 

(E)  comply  tvith  a  lawful  order  issued — 

(i)  in  a  delinquency  proceeding  commenced  by 
the  State  insurance  commissioner  if  there  has 
been  a  finding  of  financial  impairment  under 
subparagraph  (E):  or 

(ii)  in  a  voluntary  dissolution  proceeding: 

(F)  comply  with  any  State  law  regarding  de- 
ceptive, false  or  fraudulent  acts  or  practices,  ex- 
cept that  if  the  State  seeks  an  injunction  re- 
garding the  conduct  described  in  the  subpara- 
graph, such  injunction  must  be  obtained  from  a 
court  of  competent  jurisdiction: 

(G)  comply  with  an  injunction  issued  by  a 
court  of  competent  jurisdiction,  upon  a  petition 
by  the  State  insurance  commissioner  alleging 
that  the  purchasing  group  insurer  is  in  hazard- 
ous financial  condition  or  is  financially  im- 
paired: and 

(H)  provide  the  following  notice,  in  at  least  10 
point  type,  in  any  insurance  policy  issued  to  a 
purchasing  group. 

NOTICE 

This  policy  is  issued  by  your  purchasing 
group  insurer  which  may  not  be  subject  to  all  of 
the  insurance  laws  and  regulations  of  your 
State,  State  insurance  insolvency  gtiaranty 
funds  may  not  be  available  for  your  purchasing 
group  insurer. 

(3)  No  State  may: 

(A)  require  any  insurance  policy  issued  to  a 
purchasing  group  or  any  member  of  the  group  to 
be  countersigned  by  an  insurance  agent  or 
broker,  or 

(B)  require  the  submission  of  declinations  or 
certificates  of  non-availability  prior  to  or  as  a 
condition  of  writing  purchasing  group  insur- 
ance: or 

(C)  require  a  purchasing  group  insurer  to  iise 
a  licensed  agent  with  respect  to  the  provision  of 
insurance  to  a  purchasing  group  if  the  purchas- 
ing group  is  represented  by  an  agent  qualified 
under  section  3903(c):  or 

(D)  otherwise  discriminate  against  a  purchas- 
ing group  insurer,  except  that  nothing  in  this 
section  shall  be  construed  to  affect  the  applica- 
bility of  State  laws  generally  applicable  to  per- 
sons or  corporations. 

(4)  No  State,  other  than  the  State  in  which 
the  purchasing  group  has  its  principal  place  of 
business,  shall  have  the  right  to  regulate  policy 
forms,  rates  or  coverage  provided  the  purchasing 
group  except  as  otherwise  provided  by  Sec.  3906 
of  this  Act. 

Notice  Requirements 
(c)  Purchasing  groups  insurers  shall  furnish 
(1)  to  the  insurance  commissioner  of  the  State 

in  which  the  purchasing  group  has  its  principal 

place  of  business — 

(A)  the  coverages,  deductibles,  coverage  limits, 
rates  and  rating  classification  systems  for  each 
line  of  insurance  the  ins'xrer  intends  to  offer  the 
purchasing  group  and  its  members:  and 

(B)  a  copy  of  the  insurer's  annual  financial 
statement,  which  statement  shall  be  certified  by 
an  independent  public  accountant  and  contain 
a  statement  of  opinion  on  loss  and  loss  adjust- 
ment expense  reserves  made  by — 

(i)  a  member  of  the  American  Academy  of  Ac- 
tuaries, or 

(ii)  a  qualified  loss  reserve  specialist  approved 
by  the  insurance  commissioner  of  the  purchas- 


ing group  insurer's  State  of  domicile  for  a  do- 
mestic purchasing  group  insurer  or  by  the  insur- 
ance commissioner  of  the  purchasing  group's 
principal  place  of  business  for  an  alien  purchas- 
ing group  insurer;  and 

(C)  such  other  information  as  the  commis- 
sioner may  require. 

(2)  copies  of  all  documents  filed  with  the  State 
in  which  the  purchasing  group  has  its  principcU 
place  of  business  to  its  State  of  domicile  and  to 
all  other  States  in  which  it  is  doing  business. 
States  other  than  that  of  the  purchasing  group's 
principal  place  of  business  may  not  require  a 
purchasing  group  insurer  to  make  any  filings  or 
provide  any  other  information  or  submissions 
other  than  the  submission  of  copies  of  docu- 
ments filed  with  the  State  in  which  the  purchas- 
ing group  has  its  principal  place  of  business  ex- 
cept that: 

(A)  any  State  may  require  that  a  purchasing 
group  insurer  doing  business  in  the  State  con- 
form to  the  National  Association  of  Insurance 
Commissioners'  standard  when  filing  the  An- 
nual Statement:  and 

(B)  any  State  may  require  a  purchasing  group 
insurer  doing  business  in  the  State  to  make  sub- 
missions necessary  to  comply  with  those  State 
laws  from  which  purchasing  group  insurers  are 
not  exempt. 

Power  of  courts  to  enjoin  conduct 
(d)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  construed 
to  affect  the  authority  of  any  Federal  or  State 
court  to  enjoin— 

(1)  the  solicitation  of  sale  of  insurance  by  a 
purchasing  group  insurer  to  any  person  who  is 
not  eligible  for  membership  in  such  group: 

(2)  the  solicitation  or  sale  of  insurance  by,  or 
operation  of,  a  purchasing  group  insurer  that  is 
in  hazardous  financial  condition  or  -is  finan- 
cially impaired:  or 

(3)  any  false,  deceptive  or  fraudulent  conduct 
by  a  purchasing  group,  purchasing  group  in- 
surer, agents  or  brokers. 

State  powers  to  enforce  State  laws 

(1)  Nothing  in  this  chapter  shall  be  construed 
to  affect  the  authority  of  any  State  to  make  use 
of  any  of  its  powers  to  enforce  the  laws  of  such 
State  with  respect  to  which  a  purchasing  group 
insurer  is  not  exempt  under  this  chapter. 

(2)  If  a  State  seeks  an  injunction  regarding 
the  conduct  described  in  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2) 
of  subsection  (d)  of  this  section,  such  injunction 
must  be  obtained  from  the  Federal  or  State 
court. 

States'  authority  to  sue 

(f)  Nothing  in  this  chapter  shall  affect  the  au- 
thority of  any  State  to  bring  an  action  in  any 
Federal  or  State  court. 

Designation  of  agent  for  service  of  documents 
and  process 

(g)  A  purchasing  group  insurer  shall  register 
with  and  designate  the  State  insurance  commis- 
sioner of  each  State  in  which  the  purchasing 
group  has  insured  members  as  its  agent  solely 
for  the  purpose  of  receiving  service  of  legal  doc- 
uments or  process. 

§3905139M}.  SECURITIES  LAWS 

Ownership  interests  of  members  in  Jisk 
retention  groups 

(a)  The  ownership  interests  of  members  in 
a  risk  retention  group  or  proposed  risk  re- 
tention group  shall  be  deemed  to  be  exempted 
securities  for  purposes  of  the  Securities  Act  of 
1933  and  the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934. 

[(1)  considered  to  be  exempted  securities 
for  purposes  of  section  77q  of  this  title  and 
for  purposes  of  section  78  of  this  title.] 

[(2)  considered  to  be  securities  for  purposes 
of  section  77q  of  this  title  and  the  provisions 
of  section  78q  of  this  title.] 

Investment  companies 

(b)  A  risk  retention  group  shall  not  be  con- 
sidered to  be  an  investment  company  for 


purposes  of  the  Investment  Company  Act  of 
1940  (15  U.S.C.  aOa-I  et  seq.). 

State  blue  sky  laws 
(c)  The  ownership  interests  of  members  in 
a  risk  retention  group  shall  not  be  consid- 
ered securities  for  purposes  of  any  State  blue 
sky  law. 

§3906[ 39051.  CLARIFICATION  CONCERNING 
PERMISSIBLE  STATE  AUTHORITY 
State  motor  vehicle  no-fault  and  motor 
vehicle  financial  responsibility  laws 

(a)  Nothing  in  this  chapter  shall  be  con- 
strued to  exempt  a  risk  retention  group,  pur- 
chasing group  insurer  or  purchasing  group  au- 
thorized under  this  chapter  from  the  policy 
form  or  coverage  requirements  of  any  State 
motor  vehicle  no-fault  or  motor  vehicle  fi- 
nancial responsibility  Insurance  law. 

Applicability  of  exemptions 

(b)  The  exemptions  provided  under  this 
chapter  shall  apply  only  to  the  provision  of 
the  liability  insurance  by  a  risk  retention 
group  or  a  purchasing  group  insurer  or  the 
purchase  of  liability  insurance  by  a  purchas- 
ing group,  and  nothing  in  this  chapter  shall 
be  construed  to  permit  the  provision  or  pur- 
chase of  any  other  line  of  insurance  by  any 
such  group  or  insurer. 

Prohibited  insurance  policy  coverage 

(c)  The  terms  of  any  insurance  policy  pro- 
vided by  a  risk  retention  group  or  purchasing 
group  insurer  pursuant  to  this  Act  or  pur- 
chased by  a  purchasing  group  shall  not  pro- 
vide or  be  construed  to  provide  insurance 
policy  coverage  prohibited  generally  by 
State  statute  or  declared  unlawful  by  the 
highest  court  of  the  State  whose  law  applies 
to  such  policy. 

State  authority  to  specify  acceptable  means 
of  establishing  financial  responsibility 

(d)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  section 
3902(a)[(4)]('5;,  3903(a)(8),  and  3904(b)(4)  of  this 
title  relating  to  discrimination,  nothing  in 
this  chapter  shall  be  construed  to  preempt 
the  authority  of  a  State  to  specify  accept- 
able means  of  demonstrating  financial  re- 
sponsibility as  a  condition  for  obtaining  a  li- 
cense or  permit  to  undertake  specified  ac- 
tivities. [Such  means  may  include  or  exclude 
insurance  coverage  obtained  from  an  admit- 
ted insurance  company,  an  excess  lines  com- 
pany, a  risk  retention  group,  or  any  other 
source  regardless  of  whether  coverage  is  ob- 
tained directly  from  an  insurance  company 
or  through  a  broker,  agent,  purchasing 
group,  or  any  other  person.] 

Public  Entities 

(e)  Any  law,  rule  or  regulation  which  would 
make  unlawful  the  forming  or  joining  of  a  risk 
retention  group  or  a  purchasing  group  by  a 
State  or  any  local  government  or  agency  or  po- 
litical subdivision  thereof  is  preempted  by  this 
chapter  in  the  absence  of  State  legislation  ex- 
pressly prohibiting  such  forming  or  joining. 
§J907[3906].  INJUNCTIVE  ORDERS  ISSUED 
BY  UNITED  STATES  DISTRICT  COURTS 

Any  district  court  of  the  United  States 
may  issue  an  order  enjoining  a  risk  retention 
group  or  purchasing  group  insurer  from  solic- 
iting or  selling  insurance,  or  operating,  in 
any  State  (or  in  all  States)  or  in  any  terri- 
tory or  possession  of  the  United  States  upon 
a  finding  of  such  court  that  such  group  is  in 
hazardous  financial  condition.  Such  order 
shall  be  binding  on  such  group,  its  officers, 
agents,  and  employees,  and  on  any  other  per- 
son acting  in  active  concert  with  any  such 
officer,  agent  or  employee,  if  such  other  per- 
son has  actual  notice  of  such  order.* 


By  Mr.  LAUTENBERG  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  BOREN,  and  Mr.  RlE- 
GLE): 
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S.  :  220.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Reve:  lue  Code  of  1966  to  make  the  tar- 
geted jobs  tax  credit  available  for  a  1- 
year  period  to  employers  who  hire 
long-  erm  unemployed  individuals;  to 
the  C  jmmittee  on  Finance. 

LON(  -TERM  UNEMPLOYMENT  REDUCTION  ACT 

•  Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
todaji.  along  with  the  distinguished 
Senal  or  f^om  Oklahoma,  Senator 
Bore:  i,  and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Michigan,  Senator  RiEGLE,  I  am 
introi  lucing  legislation,  the  Long-Term 
Unemployment  Reduction  Act,  to  pro- 
mote the  hiring  of  the  long-term  unem- 
ploye  1 

Tht 
of 

TJTC 
been 


bill  proposes  a  1-year  expansion 

i    targeted   jobs    tax   credit,    or 

to  include  individuals  who  have 

receiving    unemployment    com- 

on  for  at  least  6  months. 

President,  our  Nation  is  in  an 

crisis.  About  9  million  Amer- 

are  out  of  work.  Millions  more 

tdetering  on  the  edge. 

^ose  out  of  work,  many  have  been 

for  several  months  or  more,  and 

few  realistic  prospects.  As  bills 

and  savings  run  dry,  the  pres- 

facing  these  Americans  and  their 

es  are  enormous. 

consequences  of  long-term  unem- 

are  serious,  both  for  the  job- 

t|iemselves,  and  for  the  Nation  as 

Studies  indicate  that  unem- 

people    commit   more   crimes. 

have  more  family  and  medical 

.  And  they  have  higher  rates 
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The  f  also  find  themselves  caught  in 
a  Cat  ;h-22.  The  longer  they're  out  of 
work,  the  less  attractive  they  become 
to  pn  spective  employers.  Even  in  a  re- 
cessic  n,  too  many  employers  still 
think  that  if  you've  been  out  of  work 
for  a  long  time,  there  must  be  some- 
thing wrong  with  you.  That's  not  fair, 
but  that's  the  reality.  And  so,  the 
longe  '  you're  out  of  work,  the  harder  it 
becor  es  to  find  a  job.  It's  a  vicious 
cycle  that's  very  hard  to  escape. 

The   long-term   unemployed   need   a 
helpii|g   hand    to    break    out   of   that 
Particularly  in  our  current  eco- 
climate. 
legislation  provides  that  helping 


t:)' 


bill  is  very  simple,  and  builds  on 
l-established,   existing   program, 
jobs  tax  credit. 
Un(Jer  current  law,  the  TJTC  is  avail- 
employers  who  hire  from  among 
targeted   groups.   These   include 
disadvantaged     youth, 
VietnKm-era  veterans,  ex-convicts,  vo- 
rehabilitation    participants, 
recipients,  and  others.  The  cred- 
gerierally  is  calculated  by  taking  40 
perce  it  of  the  first  S6,000  of  qualifying 
;  fear  wages.  In  other  words,  when 
en  ployee  earns  at  least  $6,000  in  the 
irear,  the  tax  credit  typically  is 
$2,400. 

legislation  simply  includes  the 
1  erm  unemployed  among  the  tar- 
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geted  groups  for  the  TJTC.  Under  the 
proposal,  employers  who  hire  people 
who  have  been  receiving  unemploy- 
ment compensation  for  at  least  6 
months  will  get  the  same  benefits  as 
those  who  hire  ex-convicts  or  welfare 
recipients. 

To  qualify,  employers  must  take  rea- 
sonable steps  to  recruit  the  long-term 
unemployed,  such  as  contacting  their 
local  employment  service  or  JTPA  of- 
fice. In  addition,  employers  must  re- 
tain workers  hired  under  the  program 
for  at  least  120  days.  The  credit  Is 
available  for  workers  whose  wages  are 
up  to  130  percent  of  average  wage  rates, 
as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor. 

Mr.  President,  encouraging  employ- 
ment of  the  long-term  unemployed  is 
more  than  a  matter  of  basic  compas- 
sion. It's  also  good  economic  and  social 
policy. 

The  long-term  unemployed  represent 
what  might  be  considered  wasted 
human  capital — resources  that  should 
be  contributing  to  economic  growth, 
but  are  not.  Putting  these  people  back 
to  work,  and  increasing  their  spending 
power,  should  help  stimulate  the  econ- 
omy to  the  benefit  of  all  Americans. 

Moreover,  the  long-term  unemployed 
impose  real  costs  on  working  Ameri- 
cans. We  lost  the  tax  contributons  they 
would  normally  make.  And  they  re- 
quire additional  government  outlays, 
through  unemployment  compensation, 
AFDC,  and  other  social  welfare  pro- 
grams. 

In  addition,  reducing  long-term  un- 
employment should  reduce  the  social 
problems  associated  with  long-term 
joblessness.  Including  spousal  and  child 
abuse,  and  other  violent  crimes. 

Mr.  President,  this  proposal  will  not, 
by  itself,  solve  the  problem  of  long- 
term  unemployment.  Much  more  must 
be  done.  I  also  have  introduced  legisla- 
tion that  would  increase  investment  in 
our  transportation  infrastructure. 
That  would  mean  not  only  more  new 
jobs  Immediately,  but  grreater  national 
productivity  in  the  long  term.  Many 
other  proposals  also  will  be  considered 
in  the  weeks  ahead. 

Our  legislation,  however,  has  several 
notable  advantages  over  some  other 
antirecession  plans. 

First,  this  is  a  bill  that  can  produce 
results  quickly.  It's  a  simple  proposal. 
It's  based  on  an  existing  program  that 
has  been  in  effect  for  well  over  a  dec- 
ade. It  doesn't  require  a  lot  of  plan- 
ning, or  development  of  new  regula- 
tions by  Government  officials.  And  it 
can  be  understood  by  beneficiaries  and 
businesses  without  a  great  deal  of  edu- 
cation and  assistance. 

Second,  this  bill  would  not  require 
the  establishment  of  an  immense  Gov- 
ernment bureaucracy.  That  means 
greater  efficiency  and  lower  costs  to 
taxpayers.  It  also  ensures  that  we  will 
not  be  stuck  with  an  entrenched  Gov- 
ernment bureaucracy  of  limited  useful- 
ness once  the  economy  turns  around. 


Third,  the  bill  is  well  targeted.  It 
helps  those  who  have  tried  to  help 
themselves.  The  bill  is  limited  to  those 
who  have  been  receiving  unemploy- 
ment compensation.  This  will  help  en- 
sure that  beneficiaries  were  laid  off 
against  their  will,  and  have  been  ac- 
tively seeking  employment. 

Fourth,  the  bill  proposes  a  temporary 
solution  to  deal  with  what  we  all  ex- 
pect will  be  a  temporary  problem.  It 
will  not  create  a  permanent  drain  on 
the  Federal  Treasury.  In  fact,  by  pull- 
ing the  long-term  unemployed  into  the 
labor  force,  the  legislation  may  well 
help  generate  additional  revenues  for 
Federal,  State  and  local  governments 
well  into  the  future. 

Finally,  I  am  hopeful  that  this  pro- 
posal can  avoid  the  intense  partisan 
wrangling  that  has  characterized  the 
debate  on  so  many  economically  relat- 
ed proposals,  the  TJTC  enjoys  strong, 
bipartisan  support  in  both  houses  of 
Congress.  There  are  53  cosponsors  of 
Senator  Boren's  legislation  to  make 
the  credit  permanent,  and  269  cospon- 
sors of  companion  House  legislation. 
Cosponsors  include  many  members  of 
both  parties.  President  Bush  called  for 
an  extension  of  the  TJTC  in  his  fiscal 
year  1993  budget. 

I  offer  this  legislation  in  the  hope 
that  it  will  contribute  to  the  upcoming 
debate  on  how  to  respond  to  our  serious 
economic  problems.  As  I  said,  it  is  not 
a  comprehensive  approach  to  the  un- 
employment problem,  and  much  more 
needs  to  be  done.  But  it  does  represent 
a  realistic,  practical  approach  to  a  se- 
rious national  problem  that  demands 
inunedlate  action. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  support  the 
bill,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
a  copy  of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  2220 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 
SECTION  1.  SHORT  TrfLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Long-Term 
Unemployment  Reduction  Act". 

SEC.  S.  TAX  CREDIT  FOR  HIRING  U>NG-TERM  UN- 
EMPLOYED. 

(a)  Allowance  of  Credit.— Paragraph  (1) 
of  section  51(d)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1966  (deflning  members  of  targeted  groups) 
is  amended  by  striking  "or"  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (I),  by  striking  the  period  at 
the  end  of  subparagraph  (J)  and  inserting  ", 
or",  and  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  subparagraph: 

"(K)  a  long-term  unemployed  individual." 

(b)  Long-Term  Unemployed.— Section  51(d) 
of  such  Code  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(17)  Long-term  unemployed.— 

"(A)  In  general.— The  term  'long-term  un- 
employed individual'  means  an  Individual— 

"(i)  who  has  been  receiving  unemployment 
compensation  at  all  times  during  the  6- 
month  period  ending  with  the  last  day  of  the 
month  preceding  the  hiring  date,  or 


"(11)  who— 

"(I)  was  receiving  unemployment  com- 
pensation but  exhausted  all  rights  to  such 
compensation,  and 

"(U)  has  remained  unemployed  during  the 
period  beginning  on  the  date  such  rights 
were  exhausted  and  ending  on  the  day  before 
the  hiring  date. 

"(B)  Effective  period.— Notwithstanding 
subsection  (c)(4).  In  the  case  of  a  long-term 
unemployed  individual,  the  term  'wages" 
shall  include  amounts  paid  or  received  for 
individuals  who  begin  work  for  the  employer 
during  the  1-year  period  beginning  on  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  paragraph. 

"(C)  Unemployment  compensation.— For 
purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the  term  'unem- 
ployment compensation'  has  the  meaning 
given  such  term  by  section  85(b)." 

(c)  CERTAI^  Individuals  Eligible.— Sec- 
tion 51(1)  of  such  Code  (relating  to  certain  in- 
dividuals ineligible)  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  of  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(4)  Special  rules  for  long-term  unem- 
ployed.— 

"(A)  In  general.— No  wages  shall  be  taken 
into  account  under  subsection  (a)  with  re- 
spect to  any  long-term  unemployed  individ- 
ual (as  defined  in  subsection  (d)(17))  unless— 

"(i)  notwithstanding  paragraph  (3),  the  in- 
dividual is  employed  by  the  employer  at 
least  120  days, 

"(11)  at  no  time  during  the  120-day  period 
do  the  hourly  wages  paid  to  the  individual 
exceed  130  percent  of  the  average  hourly 
wages  for  nonfarm  labor  (as  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  Labor)  for  the  calendar  year 
preceding  the  calendar  year  in  which  the  hir- 
ing date  occurs  In  the  State  in  which  the 
principal  place  of  employment  is  located  (or. 
If  greater,  such  average  hourly  wages  for  the 
standard  metropolitan  statistical  area  in 
which  such  place  is  located),  and 

"(ill)  the  employer  certifies  on  the  return 
of  tax  for  the  taxable  year  for  which  credit  is 
claimed  that  the  individual  was  hired  after 
the  employer  took  reasonable  actions  to  spe- 
cifically recruit  long-term  unemployed  indi- 
viduals. 

"(B)  Reduction  in  wages.- If  the  require- 
ments of  subparagraph  (A)(ii)  would  not  be 
met  for  an  individual  if  '120  percent'  were 
substituted  for  '130  percent',  the  wages  oth- 
erwise taken  into  account  with  respect  to 
such  individual  under  subsection  (a)  shall  be 
reduced  by  10  percent  for  each  1  percent  (or 
fraction  thereof)  by  which  such  individual's 
hourly  wages  exceed  120  percent  of  the  aver- 
age hourly  wages  applicable  under  subpara- 
graph (A)(il). 

"(C)  Persons  paid  on  nonhourly  basis.— If 
an  individual's  wages  are  not  computed  on 
an  hourly  basis,  the  hourly  equivalent  of 
such  wages  shall  be  used  for  purposes  of  this 
paragraph." 

(d)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  individ- 
uals hired  on  and  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

•  Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce,  with  Mr.  Lauten- 
BERO,  legislation  that  presents  an  inno- 
vative expansion  of  the  targeted  jobs 
tax  credit  to  address  an  immediate  and 
serious  problem  in  this  country — the 
problem  of  long-term  unemployment. 
My  colleague  has  detailed  the  enor- 
mity of  the  problem:  9  million  Ameri- 
cans are  unemployed,  and,  as  the  reces- 
sion drags  on,  more  of  our  citizens  will 
join  their  ranks.  The  challenge  for  the 
Congress  is  to  provide  them  hope  and 
help. 


This  legislation  is  one  way  to  offer 
such  aid.  It  expands  a  government  pro- 
gram that  is  already  very  successful. 
Since  the  targeted  jobs  tax  credit  was 
enacted  into  law,  it  has  resulted  in  the 
employment  of  over  4%  million  Ameri- 
cans. This  program  has  been  an  ex- 
traordinarily effective  tool  in  encour- 
aging the  employment  of  members  of 
target  groups  with  severe  barriers  to 
employment,  including  economically 
disadvantaged  youth,  disabled  persons, 
Vietnam  veterans,  ex-offenders,  and 
AFDC,  SSI,  and  general  assistance  re- 
cipients. 

I  have  always  been  a  great  supporter 
of  the  tax  credit.  Indeed,  I  have  intro- 
duced legislation  that  is  pending  before 
this  Congress  to  make  this  credit  per- 
manent for  the  current  targeted 
groups.  My  objective  is  to  take  a  pro- 
gram that  has  been  proven  to  be  effec- 
tive and  to  extend  it  so  that  it  can  help 
combat  other  unemployment  problems. 

The  legislation  we  Introduce  today  is 
consistent  with  that  objective.  It  adds 
as  a  target  group  the  long-term  unem- 
ployed. Employers  who  hire  people  who 
have  been  receiving  unemployment  for 
at  least  6  months  will  receive  a  40-per- 
cent tax  credit  for  the  first  $6,000  of 
qualifying  first-year  wages.  It  is  tem- 
porary to  deal  with  a  short-term  prob- 
lem caused  by  the  current  economic 
downturn. 

Together  with  other  initiatives,  this 
expansion  of  TJTC  can  begin  to  combat 
the  problem  of  unemployment  in  these 
recessionary  times.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  study  and  support  the  bill.* 


By  Mr.  KENNEDY  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  KERRY): 

S.  2221.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Emer- 
gency Unemployment  Compensation 
Act  of  1991  to  correct  certain  inconsist- 
encies between  State  and  Federal  un- 
employment compensation  rules  and 
assure  that  all  eligible  individuals  will 
receive  full  unemployment  benefits;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

unemployment  beneftts  assurance  act 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  introducing  legislation  to  cor- 
rect a  serious  flaw  in  the  design  of  the 
extended  unemployment  benefit  pro- 
gram that  has  the  anomalous  effect  of 
penalizing  unemployed  workers  who 
have  taken  part-time  jobs  to  help  feed 
and  house  their  families  while  they 
continue  their  search  for  full-time 
jobs. 

Workers  who  have  been  unemployed 
for  more  than  1  year  are  finding  that  if 
they  had  earnings  above  a  certain  level 
from  part-time  work  during  the  pre- 
vious year,  they  are  no  longer  eligible 
for  Federal  extended  benefits.  Instead 
they  must  revert  to  collecting  regular 
State  unemployment  benefits,  but  at  a 
level  based  on  their  part-time  earnings 
rather  than  on  what  they  were  earning 
at  their  full-time  jobs. 

In  Massachusetts,  nearly  1,000  unem- 
ployed workers  have  had  their  benefits 


reduced  by  more  than  50  percent,  mere- 
ly because  they  managed  to  earn  more 
than  $1,200  f^om  part-time  work  during 
1991.  Those  numbers  will  increase — in 
Massachusetts  and  many  other  high 
unemployment  States— as  more  and 
more  workers  enter  their  second  year 
of  unemployment. 

Current  law  requires  workers  who 
have  had  earnings  over  a  certain  speci- 
fied amount  in  the  year  since  they  filed 
their  initial  claim  for  unemployment 
to  file  a  new  claim  for  benefits.  At  that 
point  their  benefits  are  recalculated, 
not  on  the  basis  of  their  earnings  in 
their  previous,  full-time  jobs,  but  on 
the  basis  of  any  income  earned  during 
the  year. 

The  unfairness  of  this  situation  is  il- 
lustrated by  comparing  the  situation  of 
two  hypothetical  workers  who  were 
laid  off  in  January  1991.  Each  collected 
State  unemployment  benefits  of  $280  a 
week  until  benefits  ran  out  in  August. 
One,  who  desperately  needed  income 
while  looking  for  full-time  work,  took 
the  only  job  available,  a  part-time  job 
in  a  restaurant  paying  $100  a  week.  The 
other  passed  up  the  chance  for  part- 
time  work  and  continued  to  look  full- 
time  for  a  permanent  job. 

In  November,  when  the  Federal  ex- 
tended benefit  program  was  enacted, 
both  began  collecting  extended  benefits 
of  S280  a  week.  But  in  January,  the 
worker  with  part-time  earnings  was  in- 
formed that  she  no  longer  qualified  for 
Federal  extended  benefits  and  Instead 
could  only  receive  State  benefits  of  $25 
a  week,  calculated  on  the  basis  of  her 
1991  part-time  earnlngrs.  The  other  un- 
employed worker  continues  to  collect 
extended  benefits  of  S280  a  week. 

It  was  never  Congress'  intent  to  pe- 
nalize unemployed  workers  who  are  en- 
terprising enough  and  fortunate 
enough  to  find  part-time  work  to  help 
tide  them  over  while  they  look  for  full- 
time  employment.  The  legislation  I  am 
introducing  today  will  correct  that 
anomaly  by  giving  workers  who  have 
come  to  the  end  of  their  first  year  of 
unemployment  the  option  to  continue 
to  receive  Federal  extended  benefits 
before  they  receive  their  State  bene- 
fits. With  this  change,  unemployed 
workers  who,  because  of  part-time 
earnings,  would  otherwise  have  their 
benefits  slashed  can  receive  the  full 
benefits  that  Congress  intended  when 
it  enacted  the  extended  benefits  pro- 
gram. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  correct  this 
injustice  by  enacting  this  legislation  at 
the  earliest  possible  date,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  the 
bill  be  printed  in  the  Recxird. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  2221 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TfTLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Unemploy- 
ment Benefits  Assurance  Act  of  1992". 
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SEC.  Si  ASSintANCE  OP  FULL  BENEFITS. 

(a)  pPECIAL  RULE  FOR  COMPUTING  WEEKLY 

AMOUNT.— Section  101  of  the  ESner- 
Unemployment  Compensation  Act  of 
Public   Law    102-164,   as   amended)   is 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
new  subsection: 
Special   rule.— Notwithstanding   any 
of  this  section,  an  individual, 
receiving  emergency  unemployment 
and    who    is    eligible    under 
law  to  file  a  new  claim  for  regular 
because  such  Individual  has 
wages  or  employment,  or  both)  on 
b48is  of  which  a  subsequent  benefit  year 
established,  may  elect  (notwlthstand- 
State  law  to  the  contrary)  to  con- 
to  receive  the  maximum  weekly  bene- 
aifount  established  for  such  individual 
to  this  Act,  if  such  individual  files 
claim  for  regular  compensation  and 
to  receive  such  regular  compensa- 
4>der  any  State  law  for  a  week  of  unem- 
to  which  such  new  claim  applies, 
election  shall  remain  in  effect  until  the 
has  exhausted  all  rights  to  emer- 
unemployment    compensation    under 
subsection." 

iMEROENCY  UNEMPLOYMENT  COMPEN8A- 

^CCOUNT.— Section    102   of   the    Emer- 
Unemployment  Compensation  Act  of 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
following  new  subsection: 

Special  Rules.— No  State  shall  estab- 
new  emergency  unemployment  com- 
account  for  any  individual  receiv- 
eiftergency  unemployment  compensation 
section  101(f)  until  such  individual  ex- 
all  rights  to  regular  compensation  as 

by  section  101(c)." 

Effective    Date.— The    amendments 

}y  this  section  shall  apply  to  weeks  of 

to  which  the  Emergency  Un- 

Compensation  Act  of  1991  ap- 
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By  Mr.  BREAUX: 

I  222.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Reve  lue  Code  of  1986  to  encourage  the 
formi  ,tlon  of,  and  donation  of  contribu- 
tions to,  apprenticeship  education  or- 
ganiz  itions;  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nanc(  i. 

LEAPING  employers  INTO  APPRENTICESHIP 
PARTNERSHIPS  ACT 

•  Mr]  BREAUX.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
todaj  to  introduce  the  LEAP  bill,  lead- 
ing Bmployers  Into  apprenticeships 
progi  ams.  This  bill  Is  identical  to  H.R. 
2550  I  bill  Introduced  by  Representa- 
tives Grandy  and  Rangel. 

Mr,  President,  our  children  are  our 
futurs.  We  need  to  make  critical  in- 
vestrients  in  human  capital.  There  are 
proposals  now  pending  to  help 
studebts  going  to  college  which  I  sup- 
.  But  this  only  takes  care  of  half  of 
I  tudents.  We  also  need  to  help 
students  that  want  to  learn  skills 
directly  to  the  workforce  after 
ichool. 
bill  is  intended  to  bring  to- 
school,  business,  and  conmiu- 
ieaders  to  develop  youth  appren- 
tices] lip  programs.  These  programs 
mate  1  high  school  students  with  busi- 
nesse }.  An  example  of  a  youth  appren- 
tices: lip  program  follows: 

Dur  ng    10th    grade,    interested    students 
would  be  taken  to  tour  various  companies 


and  see  what  types  of  jobs  are  available  and 
what  types  of  skills  are  needed.  They  could 
choose  to  take  a  youth  apprenticeship  track 
during  the  11th  and  12th  grade,  meaning  they 
would  spend  part  of  their  time  taking  their 
core  graduation  requirements  and  part  of 
their  time  working  for  a  minimum  wage  in  a 
company  and  providing  training.  At  the  end 
of  the  apprenticeship,  the  student  would  re- 
ceive a  "Certificate  of  Apprenticeship"  and 
be  able  to  go  right  to  work. 

Mr.  President,  the  key  to  a  successful 
youth  apprenticeship  program  Is  get- 
ting the  business  community  involved. 

The  bill  allows  the  establishment  of  a 
501(c)  tax  exempt  organization.  Busi- 
nesses would  get  a  "super  deduction" 
for  contributing  to  the  organization, 
meaning  they  could  recover  up  to  50 
cents  on  the  dollar  for  contributions 
made  to  the  youth  apprenticeship  orga- 
nization. The  tax  exempt  organization 
would  be  composed  of  State,  local,  offi- 
cials, education  officials,  and  members 
of  the  business  community.  They 
would  be  responsible  for  putting  to- 
gether qualified  apprenticeship  pro- 
grams and  for  placing  students  with 
businesses. 

Mr.  President,  I  plan  to  work  to  re- 
vise this  legislation,  but  wanted  to  in- 
troduce It  today  so  that  It  can  be  con- 
sidered as  the  Congress  deliberates  eco- 
nomic growth  proposals.  Let's  not  for- 
get that  human  capital  is  the  most  Im- 
portant form  of  capital  we  have,  and 
we  need  to  invest  In  our  people.* 


By  Mr.  MOYNIHAN  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  D'Amato): 
S.J.  Res.  254.  Joint  Resolution  com- 
mending the  New  York  Stock  Ex- 
change on  the  occasion  of  its  bicenten- 
nial; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

BICENTENNIAL  OF  THE  NEW  YORK  STOCK 
EXCHANGE 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  on 
May  17  of  this  year,  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange  will  mark  its  200th 
year  of  operation.  Today  I  am  Intro- 
ducing, together  with  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  New  York,  Senator 
D'AMATO,  a  joint  resolution  to  com- 
memorate the  bicentennial  of  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange. 

Like  many  great  institutions,  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange  was  bom  in 
crisis — the  financial  and  fiscal  crisis 
that  followed  the  American  Revolu- 
tion. State  governments  were  virtually 
immobilized,  having  been  impoverished 
by  the  war.  In  order  to  restore  credi- 
tors' confidence,  Alexander  Hamilton 
proposed  in  his  report  on  the  public 
credit  that  the  new  National  Govern- 
ment assume  the  Revolutionary  War 
debt  of  e§ich  State.  He  recommended 
that  $80  million  in  Federal  Government 
bonds,  or  public  stock  as  they  were 
called  at  the  time,  be  sold  to  refinance 
the  debt. 

Initially,  the  Southern  States  op- 
posed Hamilton's  plan.  Virginia,  which 
pretty  much  spoke  for  the  South,  had 
arranged  to  repay  Its  debt.  The  North- 
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em  States  had  not  paid  theirs — and 
also  had  more  debt— nearly  a  third  of 
the  battles  of  the  Revolutionary  War 
were  fought  on  New  York  soil.  North- 
em  financiers  had  bought  up  a  good 
deal  of  this  debt  in  the  form  of  much 
discounted  bonds,  and  stood  to  profit 
handsomely  if  the  new  Federal  Govern- 
ment assumed  the  obligation. 

Also  in  dispute  at  the  time  was 
whether  the  Nation's  capital  would  re- 
main In  New  York  or  move  south.  Not 
just  region  but  mores  were  at  issue. 
Was  ours  to  be  a  country  run  by  south- 
ern farmers  or  by  northern  financiers? 
Something  large  and  enduring  was  at 
stake. 

On  or  about  June  20,  1790,  Thomas 
Jefferson,  then  Secretary  of  State,  Al- 
exander Hamilton,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  and  James  Madison,  Member 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  for  the 
Fifth  District  of  Virginia,  met  over 
Jefferson's  dinner  table  at  57  Maiden 
Lane,  In  Manhattan.  There  they 
reached  one  of  the  momentous  agree- 
ments of  American  political  history. 

Jefferson  made  the  deal.  The  war 
debt  would  be  assumed.  In  return,  the 
capital  would  move  to  a  swamp  on  the 
banks  of  the  Potomac  which  turned 
malarial  in  April.  Any  congressman 
who  lingered  on  Into  May  might  not  be 
back  In  December,  when  Congress  at 
that  time  convened. 

The  Compromise  of  1790,  as  histo- 
rians refer  to  the  Jefferson-Hamilton 
agreement,  resulted  in  the  issuance  of 
some  $80  million  In  Federal  Govern- 
ment bonds  to  refinance  the  States' 
war  debts.  These  new  Federal  bonds, 
along  with  shares  in  a  few  banks  and 
Insurance  companies,  encouraged  the 
growth  of  trading  on  downtown  Man- 
hattan's streets,  which  had  gotten 
started  earlier  with  the  States'  war 
bonds.  But  there  were  problems.  Trad- 
ing took  place  in  assorted  coffeehouses, 
auction  rooms  and  offices.  It  was  unor- 
ganized and  liquidity  was  far  from  as- 
sured. 

On  May  17,  1792,  24  brokers  and  deal- 
ers in  securities  signed  the  Buttonwood 
Agreement,  named  after  the 
buttonwood,  or  sycamore,  tree  on  Wall 
Street  that  shaded  the  spot  where  they 
conducted  business.  The  signers  agreed 
to  charge  fixed  commission  rates  and 
to  abide  by  rules  of  fair  practice.  In 
1817  the  successors  of  the  Buttonwood 
signers  Incorporated  the  New  York 
Stock  &  Exchange  Board  which  in  1863 
became  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange. 

The  exchange,  which  used  to  conduct 
all  of  its  trading  in  a  rented  room  at  40 
Wall  Street,  today  can  handle  volume 
of  up  to  800  million  shares  thanks  to 
advances  in  electronic  and  computer 
technology.  The  largest  stock  exchange 
in  existence,  it  is  the  best  known  sym- 
bol throughout  the  country  and  the 
world  of  America's  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem. The  NYSE  model— a  competitive 
agency-auction  market,  where  buyers 
and  sellers  interact  to  establish  price — 
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has  Inspired  newly  emerging  stock  ex- 
changes in  Asia,  Eastern  Europe,  and 
Latin  America. 

As  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  en- 
ters Its  third  century.  It  continues  to 
help  finance  the  growth  of  our  coun- 
try's economy,  contributing  to  job  cre- 
ation and  the  development  of  the  Na- 
tion's industry,  technology  and  Infra- 
structure. I  invite  my  fellow  Senators 
to  join  me  In  commemorating  the  bi- 
centennial of  this  distinguished  na- 
tional institution. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
full  text  of  the  resolution  be  printed  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
S.J.  Res.  254 

Whereas,  on  May  17.  1792,  the  New  York 
Stock  Elxchange  was  founded  by  twenty-four 
merchants  and  brokers  who  gathered  under  a 
buttonwood  tree  in  lower  Manhattan  to  es- 
tablish a  reliable  market  for  the  trading  of 
securities; 

Whereas  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
has  helped  flnance  American's  growth  from 
its  very  beginning,  significantly  contribut- 
ing to  job  creation  and  to  the  development  of 
the  Nation's  industry  and  technology; 

Whereas  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  is 
both  the  Nation's  and  the  world's  best  known 
symbol  of  America's  fl^e  enterprise  system; 

Whereas  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
has  committed  its  energy  and  expertise  to 
advance  our  Nation's  free  market  philosophy 
to  other  countries  around  the  world;  and 

Whereas  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  is 
a  quasi-public  institution,  dedicated  to  the 
promotion  of  individual  and  institutional  in- 
vestor protection,  and  to  just  and  equitable 
principles  of  trade:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled,  That  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange  is  hereby  commended  on  the  occa- 
sion of  its  bicentennial.  The  President  is  au- 
thorized and  requested  to  issue  a  proclama- 
tion acknowledging  and  commending  this  oc- 
casion. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President  I  am 
pleased  to  cosponsor  a  joint  resolution 
introduced  by  the  senior  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  MOYNIHAN]  to  com- 
memorate the  New  York  Stock  Ex- 
change as  it  celebrates  its  200th  year  In 
1992.  We  urge  other  Senators  to  join  us 
In  cosponsoring  this  resolution. 

The  New  York  Stock  Exchange  has 
Its  origins  in  the  so-called  Buttonwood 
Agreement  of  May  17,  1792.  On  this  day, 
24  brokers  and  dealers  in  stocks  and 
bonds  agreed  to  trade  with  each  other 
and  to  adhere  to  certain  rules  of  fair 
practice. 

The  Buttonwood  Agreement  marks 
the  commencement  of  an  organized  se- 
curities market.  The  New  York  Stock 
Exchange  has.  In  turn,  set  the  standard 
for  securities  trading  around  the  world. 
Over  the  last  200  years,  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange  has  maintained  an 
open  auction  market— allowing  buyers 
and  sellers  to  determine  the  price  of  a 
security  listed  on  the  Big  Board. 

This  open  market  is  one  of  Integrity 
and  is  ostensibly   the  Inspiration  for 


many  emerging  stock  exchanges  in 
such  developing  countries  as  Asia, 
Eastern  Europe,  and  Latin  America. 

The  story  of  the  New  York  Stock  Ex- 
change Is  a  prime  illustration  of  the 
success  of  America's  tree  market  econ- 
omy. The  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
allows  large  and  small  investors  the 
opportunity  to  share  in  the  growth  of 
the  finest  companies  in  America  and 
abroad. 

Shares  of  1,800  companies  currently 
trade  on  the  New  York  Stock  Ex- 
change. These  shares  represent  an  ag- 
gregate value  of  more  than  $3  trillion. 
Rapid  advances  in  electronics  and  com- 
puter technology  have  helped  make 
possible  huge  Increases  in  trading  vol- 
ume. This  trading  system  is  supported 
by  advanced  electronic  surveillance 
and  self-regulatory  safeguards.  The  ex- 
change's electronic  system  withstood 
its  toughest  challenge  on  October  20, 
1987,  when  608  million  shares  changed 
hands.  Currently,  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange  has  the  capacity  to  handle 
peak  volume  days  of  800  million  shares. 

Approximately  40  billion  shares  of 
stock  change  hands  in  the  stock  mar- 
ket every  year,  a  significant  measure 
of  the  breadth  and  enormous  liquidity 
available  to  American's  51  million  in- 
vestors. 

As  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  be- 
grlns  its  third  century  of  operation,  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  cosponsor  this 
resolution  that  marks  the  celebration 
of  the  achievements  of  the  American 
free  enterprise  system. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.  101 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Sanpord,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  Bumpers]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  101,  a  bin  to  mandate  a  bal- 
anced budget,  to  provide  for  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  national  debt,  to  protect  re- 
tirement funds,  to  require  honest  budg- 
etary accounting,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

S.  301 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Levin,  the 
nan.e  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Johnston]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  301,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Trade 
Act  of  1974  to  strengthen  and  expand 
the  authority  of  the  U.S.  Trade  Rep- 
resentative to  identify  trade  liberaliza- 
tion priorities,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  843 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Breaux,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Coats]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
843,  a  bill  to  amend  title  46,  United 
States  Code,  to  repeal  the  requirement 
that  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
collect  a  fee  or  charge  for  recreational 
vessels. 

S.  1423 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DODD,  the  name 
of  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Coats]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 


1423,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Securities  Ex- 
change Act  of  1934  with  respect  to  lim- 
ited partnership  roUupe. 

8.  3064 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatfield,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
[Mr.  Biden]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  2064,  a  bill  to  Impose  a  one-year  mor- 
atorium on  the  performance  of  nuclear 
weapons  tests  by  the  United  States  un- 
less the  Soviet  Union  conducts  a  nu- 
clear weapons  test  during  that  period. 

S.  3070 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moynihan,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  fi'om  Montana 
[Mr.  Baucus]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  2070,  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  man- 
agement of  judicial  space  and  facili- 
ties. 

S.  3004 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Simon,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  trom  Arizona  [Mr. 
DeConcini]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  2094,  a  bill  to  repeal  sections  601  and 
604  of  the  Emergency  Unemployment 
Compensation  Act  of  1991,  relating  to 
certain  student  loan  provisions. 

S.  2176 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kasten,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Coats]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
2176,  a  bill  to  provide  that  Federal  tax 
reduction  legislation  enacted  in  1992  be 
effective  January  1,  1992. 

S.  Z183 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Shelby,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  North  Da- 
kota [Mr.  Conrad]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  2183,  a  bill  to  prohibit  the 
Secretary  of  Veterans  Affairs  from  car- 
rsring  out  the  Rviral  Health  Care  Initia- 
tive. 

S.  218S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Jeffords]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  2185,  a  bill  to  suspend  the  forc- 
ible repatriation  of  Haitian  nationals 
fleeing  after  the  coup  d'etat  in  Haiti 
until  certain  conditions  are  met. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  113 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lautenbero. 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Fowler]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  113.  a  joint 
resolution  designating  the  oak  as  the 
national  arboreal  emblem. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  218 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mitchell,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mrs.  Kassebaum],  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Wellstone],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  [Mr.  CRAIG],  and  the 
Senator  from  (Jeorgla  [Mr.  NUNN]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  218,  a  joint  resolution  des- 
ignating the  calendar  year  1993  as  the 
"Year  of  American  Craft:  A  Celebra- 
tion of  the  Creative  Work  of  the 
Hand." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  224 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Simon,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
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[Mr.  DOMENICT],  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Danforth],  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Kohl],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Inouye],  the 
from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
,  the  Senator  from  California 
Cranston],  the  Senator  from 
Dakota  [Mr.  BURDICK],  the  Sen- 
from  Delaware  [Mr.  BiDEN],  the 
or  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
the  Senator  from  Indiana 
Coats],  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
Glenn],  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
[Mr.  ADAMS],  the  Senator  from 
[Mr.  DrxoN],  the  Senator  from 
[Mr.  Heflin],  the  Senator 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kerry],  the 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  COCH- 
and  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
Brown]  were  added  as  cosponsors 
Joint  Resolution  224,  a  joint 
designating  March  1992  as 
American  Heritage  Month." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  230 

the    request    of   Mr.    Reid,    the 

of  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 

and  the  Senator  from  Nevada 

3RYAN]  were  added  as  cosponsors 

Joint  Resolution  230,  a  joint 

providing  for  the  issuance  of 

to  commemorate  the  Women's 

Corps. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  241 

the  request  of  Mr.  Specter,  the 
of  the   Senator   from   Alabama 
lEFLiN]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
Joint   Resolution  241,   des- 
October  1992  as  "National  Do- 
Violence  Awareness  Month." 


SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  242 

the  request  of  Mr.  Specter,  the 

of  the  Senator  from  Delaware 

liDEN]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 

Joint  Resolution  242,  a  joint 

to   designate   the  week   of 

13,  1992,  through  September 

as   "National    Rehabilitation 


19,    1!92 
Week 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  247 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the 
name  j  of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  COHL],  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  iVARNER],  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona Mr.  DECONCmi],  the  Senator  from 
Texai  [Mr.  Bentsen],  and  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Kasten]  were 
addec  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resol  ation  247,  a  joint  resolution  des- 
ignat  ng  June  11,  1992,  as  "National  Al- 
coholism and  Drug  Abuse  Counselors 
Day.' 

ENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  70 

She  request  of  Mr.  Sanford,  the 

of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 

iASSER]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 

Concurrent  Resolution  70,  a 

concurrent  resolution   to  express  the 

of  the  Congress  with  respect  to 

support  of  the  United  States  for 

p  otection  of  the  African  elephant. 

i  ENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  89 

the  request  of  Mr.  Kerry,  the 

of  the   Senator  from  Virginia 

Varner],  the  Senator  from  Mary- 


land [Mr.  Sarbanes],  and  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  [Mr.  Biden]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  89,  a  concurrent  resolution 
to  express  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
concerning  the  United  Nations  Con- 
ference on  Environment  and  Develop- 
ment. 

senate  resolution  246 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the  name 
of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Hat- 
field] was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Sen- 
ate Resolution  246,  a  resolution  on  the 
recognition  of  Croatia  and  Slovenia. 

senate  resolution  249 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
LUGAR]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Resolution  249,  a  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Senate  that 
the  United  States  should  seek  a  final 
and  conclusive  account  of  the  where- 
abouts and  definitive  fate  of  Raoul 
Wallenberg. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  25&-REL- 
ATIVE  TO  ASSISTANCE  TO  THE 
REPUBLICS  OF  THE  FORMER  SO- 
VIET UNION 

Mr.  KASTEN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Leahy,    Mr.    Kohl,    Mr.    Heflin,    Mr. 

D'AMATO,  Mr.  DURENBERGER,  Mr.  JEF- 
FORDS, Mr.  WOFFORD,  and  Mr.  GRASS- 
LEY)  submitted  the  following  resolu- 
tion; which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and 
Forestry: 

S.  Res.  256 

Whereas  the  President  announced  a  major 
emergency  humanitarian  assistance  program 
to  the  republics  of  the  former  Soviet  Union 
called  ■'Operation  Provide  Hope"; 

Whereas  "Operation  Provide  Hope"  aims  to 
airlift  food  and  medical  supplies  to  each  of 
the  12  newly  independent  republics  of  the 
former  Soviet  Union; 

Whereas  the  objectives  of  "Operation  Pro- 
vide Hope"  is  to  accelerate  rapidly  the  dis- 
bursement of  critically  needed  food  and  med- 
ical supplies; 

Whereas  food  shortages  due  to  shortfalls  in 
agricultural  production  and  to  failures  in 
distribution  are  causing  hardship  in  the 
newly  independent  states,  especially  in  large 
industrial  cities  and  remote  areas; 

Whereas  there  are  available  to  the  repub- 
lics of  the  former  Soviet  Union  $165,000,000  in 
Department  of  Agriculture  grant  food  assist- 
ance and  $45,000,000  in  Department  of  Defense 
donations  of  surplus  food  stocks,  totaling 
$210,000,000  of  food  grants  as  part  of  the  hu- 
manitarian assistance  program  to  those  re- 
publics; 

Whereas  the  republics  of  the  former  Soviet 
Union  have  requested  milk  to  feed  their  peo- 
ples' infants  and  children; 

Whereas  milk  is  a  nutritional  product  that 
is  crucial  to  the  most  vulnerable  population 
in  the  republics  of  the  former  Soviet  Union— 
the  elderly,  infants,  and  children; 

Whereas  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion stocks  of  nonfat  dry  milk  (NDM)  are 
139.2  million  pounds,  as  of  January  1,  1992; 
and 

Whereas  nonfat  dry  milk  is  high  in  protein 
and  Is  an  extremely  storable  and  stable  prod- 
uct: Now,  therefore,  be  it 


Resolved.  That  it  is  the  senM  of  the  Senate 
that— 

(1)  dairy  products  from  United  States  Gov- 
ernment stocks  should  be  used  as  part  of  the 
humanitarian  assistance  provided  to  the  re- 
publics of  the  former  Soviet  Union; 

(2)  there  is  an  immediate  need  by  the  peo- 
ples In  the  republics  of  the  former  Soviet 
Union  for  nonfat  dry  milk; 

(3)  nonfat  dry  milk  from  Commodity  Cred- 
it Corporation-owned  stocks  should  be  used 
for  "Operation  Provide  Hope"; 

(4)  dairy  farmers  across  the  United  States 
are  barely  surviving  on  the  current  prices 
they  receive  for  their  milk;  and 

(5)  reducing  United  States  Government 
surpluses  of  nonfat  dry  milk  should  inevi- 
tably promote  higher  milk  prices  for  Amer- 
ican dairy  farmers;  and 

(6)  "Operation  Provide  Hope"  is  the  Ideal 
opportunity  for  the  United  States  to  reach 
out  and  help  families  abroad,  while  at  the 
same  time  helping  American  family  farmers. 

•  Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  all 
Americans  can  be  proud  of  President 
Bush's  decisive  leadership  on  aid  to  the 
Commonwealth  of  Independent  States, 
or  CIS.  On  January  23,  the  administra- 
tion announced  Operation  Provide 
Hope — a  major  emergency  humani- 
tarian assistance  program  to  the 
former  Soviet  Union. 

Shortfalls  in  agricultural  production 
and  failures  in  distribution  are  causing 
food  shortages  and  serious  hardship  in 
the  new  independent  states — especially 
in  large  industrial  cities  and  remote 
areas.  Operation  Provide  Hope  will  help 
provide  emergency  humanitarian  food 
aid  to  help  meet  the  critical  food  needs 
of  the  people  in  these  areas. 

Milk  is  one  product  that  is  essential 
to  the  health  and  nutrition  of  the  most 
vulnerable  citizens  of  the  CIS — the  el- 
derly, infants,  and  children.  This  reso- 
lution encourages  the  administration 
to  make  these  essential  dairy  products 
a  central  component  of  its  emergency 
aid  program. 

One  product  that  could  be  esi>ecially 
helpful  in  nonfat  dry  milk  [NDM].  NDM 
is  high  in  protein,  and  is  an  extremely 
stable  and  storable  product.  While  all 
dairy  products  are  needed  and  should 
be  used  for  the  humanitarian  effort,  I 
believe  that  NDM  will  be  especially  ef- 
fective in  helping  address  the  inmie- 
diate  needs  of  the  people  in  the  new 
independent  states. 

As  of  January  1,  1992,  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  owned  an  inventory 
of  139  million  pounds  of  NDM.  Psurtly  as 
a  result  of  this  surplus,  dairy  farmers 
in  Wisconsin  and  across  the  Nation  are 
barely  surviving  on  the  current  prices 
they  receive  for  their  milk.  By  reduc- 
ing the  Government  surplus,  we  will  in- 
evitably promote  higher  prices  for 
American  farmers. 

Operation  Provide  Hope  Is  the  ideal 
opportunity  for  the  United  States  to 
reach  out  and  help  other  families 
abroad,  while  at  the  same  time  helping 
some  of  our  most  valuable  and  threat- 
ened agricultural  producers. 

In  the  interest  of  avoiding  famine  in 
the  CIS — and  in  the  interest  of  our  own 
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family  farmers— I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  this  resolution.* 
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SENATE  RESOLUTION  257— RESOLU- 
TION RELATIVE  TO  THE  ALBA- 
NIAN POPULATION  OF  THE 
FORMER  YUGOSLAV  REPUBLIC 
OF  KOSOVA 

Mr.  D'AMATO  (for  himself,  Mr.  Dole. 
and  Mr.  PELL)  submitted  the  following 
resolution;  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations: 
S.  Res.  257 

Whereas  since  February  28,  1969,  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Serbia  has  imposed  a  state  of 
martial  law  on  Kosova,  where  two  million 
Albanians  live; 

Whereas  the  Yugoslav  Federal  Constitu- 
tion of  1974  affirmed  the  autonomous  status 
of  Kosova  and  defined  it  as  one  of  the  eight 
constituent  territorial  units  of  the  Yugoslav 
Federation; 

Whereas  the  Government  of  the  Republic 
of  Serbia  illegally  abolished  the  autonomous 
status  of  Kosova  and  the  parliament  of 
Kosova  without  the  consent  of  the  people  of 
Kosova; 

Whereas  the  Government  of  the  Republic 
of  Serbia  has  denied  the  majority  Albanian 
population  fundamental  human  rights,  in- 
cluding the  rights  of  tree  speech  and  free  as- 
sembly; 

Whereas  a  popular  clandestine  referendum 
was  held  in  Kosova  during  the  period  of  Sep- 
tember 26-30,  1991,  in  which  an  overwhelming 
majority  of  those  who  participated  voted  in 
favor  of  declaring  Kosova  independent  of  the 
Socialist  Federal  Republic  of  Yugoslavia; 

Whereas  Albanian  representatives  of 
Kosova  have  been  denied  a  seat  at  the  EC 
Conference  on  the  future  of  Yugoslavia; 

Whereas  the  Albanian  representatives  of 
Kosova  have  informed  the  EC  Conference  and 
its  Chairman  Lord  Carrington,  of  their  wish 
for  Kosova  to  be  recogniized  as  an  independ- 
ent state; 

Whereas  the  United  States  has  tradition- 
ally supported  the  rights  of  peoples  to  peace- 
ful and  democratic  self-determination:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States— 

(1)  Press  for  the  immediate  inclusion  of  an 
Albanian  representative  from  Kosova  in  the 
EC  Peace  Conference  on  Yugoslavia. 

(2)  Condemn  the  Government  of  Serbia  on 
the  occasion  of  the  third  anniversary  of  the 
imposition  of  martial  law  on  the  people  of 
Kosova. 

(3)  Urge  the  United  Nations  to  imme- 
diately send  observers  to  Kosova  to  monitor 
the  human  rights  situation  there. 

(4)  Strongly  support  the  aspirations  of  the 
Albanian  people  in  Kosova  for  democracy 
and  self-determination. 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today,  along  with  Senators  DOLE  and 
Pell,  to  submit  a  resolution  calling  at- 
tention to  the  plight  of  the  Albanian 
population  in  the  former  Yugoslav  Re- 
public of  Kosova. 

Like  the  people  of  Croatia,  Slovenia, 
and  Bosnia-Hercegovina,  Albanians  in 
Kosova  suffer  under  the  totalitarian 
boot  of  Serbian  dictator  Slobodan 
Milosevic.  The  Butcher  of  Belgrade  has 
trounced  upon  the  basic  human  rights 
of  the  Albanians.  Kosova's  Albanians 
have     been     subjected     to     arbitrary 


shootings,  summary  arrests  and  admin- 
istrative detention  without  charge,  de- 
nial of  fair  trials,  forced  job  loss,  and 
numerous  other  obscene  violations  of 
basic  human  rights. 

Albanians  form  the  third  largest  eth- 
nic group  in  the  former  Yugoslav  na- 
tion. While  accounting  for  only  12  per- 
cent of  the  population,  Albanians,  how- 
ever, comprise  some  90  percent  of  the 
nation's  political  prisoners.  Over  5,000 
Albanians  have  been  convicted  and  sen- 
tenced on  criminal  charges,  serving 
long-term  sentences  solely  for  their  po- 
litical beliefs. 

Over  300  Albanians,  most  from  the  in- 
telligentsia, have  been  placed  under 
isolation  procedure  in  prison,  without 
warrant  or  trial.  Often  they  are  beaten 
and  abused. 

Finally,  over  37,000  Albanians  have 
been  dismissed  from  their  jobs  due  to 
their  political  imfitness.  Simply  put, 
the  treatment  of  the  Albanian  minor- 
ity, at  the  hands  of  Serbian  authori- 
ties, is  a  disgrace  and  a  blot  on  human- 
ity. Milosevic  has  assumed  the  role  of 
Stalin  in  Yugoslavia. 

Denied  the  rights  of  free  speech  and 
free  assembly,  and  subjected  to  martial 
law,  Albanians  held  a  clandestine  ref- 
erendum in  September  1991,  and  over- 
whelmingly voted  to  declare  Kosova  an 
independent  republic.  Even  with  this, 
they  have  been  denied  a  seat  at  the  Eu- 
ropean Community  Conference  on  the 
future  of  Yugoslavia. 

In  all,  the  plight  of  the  Albanians  in 
Kosova  is  dismal.  Their  treatment  is 
disgraceful  and  wrong.  We  must  send 
the  message  that  discrimination 
against  the  Albanian  minority  in 
Yugoslavia  is  wrong.  It  must  end.  As 
Yugoslavia  breaks  apart,  we  must  rec- 
ognize that  there  is  no  place  in  our 
world  for  the  systematic  dehumanizing 
treatment  of  a  people.  The  Albanians 
of  Yugoslavia  deserve  better.  I  encour- 
age my  colleagues  to  join  us  in  cospon- 
soring  this  important  resolution.* 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  258— 
RELATIVE  TO  SOMOLIA 

Mr.  SIMON  (for  himself,  Mrs.  Kasse- 
BAUM,  Mr.  WOFFORD,  Mr.  Wellstone, 
Mr.  Leahy,  and  Mr.  Lugar)  submitted 
the  following  resolution;  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations: 

S.  Res.  258 

Whereas  factional  fighting  continues  to  de- 
stroy the  capital  city  of  Mogadishu,  and  So- 
malia has  been  divided  into  separate  spheres 
of  influence  with  no  recognized  national  gov- 
ernment; 

Whereas  at  least  one-half  of  Somalia's  pop- 
ulation of  eight  million  is  considered  at  risk, 
about  one-half  million  people  are  facing  im- 
mediate starvation,  and  an  unknown  number 
of  starvation  deaths  have  already  occurred, 
yet  the  provision  of  the  needed  level  of  hu- 
manitarian assistance  is  said  to  be  blocked 
by  the  fighting  in  Mogadishu; 

Whereas  substantial  numbers  of  needy  So- 
malis   live    in    areas   which   are    relatively 


peaceful  and  secure,  such  as  portions  of  the 
rural  northwest,  northeast,'  south,  and 
central  regions; 

Whereas  the  United  States  Department  of 
State,  commendably,  condemned  the  vio- 
lence in  Somalia  in  the  strongest  terms  and 
has  urged  all  parties  to  the  conflict  to  adopt 
a  cease-fire,  and  the  call  for  a  cease-fire  has 
also  been  made  by  the  United  Nations,  the 
Organization  of  African  Unity,  the  Arab 
League,  and  numerous  other  states  and  orga- 
nizations, but  none  of  these  appeals  has  yet 
met  with  success; 

Whereas  the  visit  of  United  Nations  Under- 
secretary James  Jonah  to  Somalia  on  Janu- 
ary 3-4,  1992,  revealed  that  the  leaders  of 
nearly  all  Somali  factions  are  favorably  dis- 
posed toward  the  United  Nations  role  In  pro- 
moting national  reconciliation; 

Whereas,  on  January  23,  1992.  the  United 
Nations  Security  Council,  commendably,  in- 
stituted an  international  arms  embargo  and 
requested  the  appointment  of  a  special  coor- 
dinator for  humanitarian  assistance,  but  the 
United  Nations  has  yet  developed  a  field  plan 
for  Its  activities,  nor  made  arrangements  to 
send  a  full-time,  experienced,  and  neutral  ne- 
gotiations team  to  Somalia  to  implement 
the  Security  Council's  call  for  a  political 
settlement;  and 

Whereas,  on  January  31.  1992,  the  United 
Nations  Security  Council  held  a  special  sum- 
mit for  world  leaders  which  supported  the 
strengthening  of  the  United  Nations  role  in 
preventive  diplomacy,  peacemaking,  and 
peacekeeping,  as  well  as  encouraged  the 
United  Nations  Secretary  General  to  identify 
potential  threats  to  peace,  and  Somalia  rep- 
resents an  immediate  challenge  for  this 
stronger  mandate:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  the  President  should— 

(1)  again  urge  all  parties  to  the  conflict  In 
Somalia  to  declare  an  immediate  cease-fire 
so  that  negotiations  may  proceed  and  the 
needs  of  wounded  and  hungry  civilians  may 
be  addressed; 

(2)  urge  the  United  Nations  to  remain  com- 
mitted to  the  diplomatic  and  peacekeeping 
tasks  in  Somalia  which  fall  under  Its  man- 
date; 

(3)  ui^e  the  United  Nations,  as  a  matter  of 
highest  priority,  to  facilitate  the  distribu- 
tion of  emergency  assistance,  in  conjunction 
with  private  voluntary  organizations  and  in 
a  manner  which  assures  that  it  will  reach 
those  in  need  rather  than  being  used  as  an 
additional  weapon  of  war,  to  those  areas  of 
Somalia  which  are  peaceful,  and  to  explore 
options  for  assisting  people  in  nonsecure 
areas; 

(4)  urge  the  United  Nations  to  appoint  me- 
diators who  will  seek  to  identify  the  root 
causes  of  the  violence  in  Somalia  and  the  po- 
litical goals  of  the  combatants,  so  as  to  fa- 
cilitate the  achievement  of  the  earliest  pos- 
sible cease-fire;  and 

(5)  encourage,  as  well,  other  neutral  medi- 
ation efforts,  including  those  by  Somali 
leaders  not  involved  in  the  conflicts,  by  non- 
governmental orgsmizations  and  by  regional 
organiza  ..uj  such  as  the  Organization  of  Af- 
rican Unity,  the  Arab  League,  and  the  Is- 
lamic Conference  Organization. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall 
transmit  a  copy  of  this  resolution  to  the 
President. 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
introduce  a  resolution  which  would  set 
forth  the  sense  of  the  Senate  on  Soma- 
lia, a  nation  in  the  Horn  of  Africa  in 
the  midst  of  severe  civil  strife.  This  is 
a  war  which  has  not  received  as  much 
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attei  tion  as  the  civil  war  in  Yugo- 
slav! I.  yet  nevertheless  a  war  which  is 
enda  igering  the  lives  of  hundreds  of 
thoui  ands  of  innocent  civilians  whom 
[ntemational  Committee  of  the 
i^ross  has  said  are  in  immediate 
of  starvation.  The  war  has 
nearly  all  relief  organizations  to 
Somalia,  and  slowed  to  a  trickle 
livery  of  food  aid.  Adding  to  this 
20,000  war  casualties  to  date  in 
Mog^shu  alone,  and  the  continued 
failure  of  Somali  and  regional  calls  for 
the  situation  is  one  of  urgency, 
been  greatly  concerned  about 
Somalia.  At  the  beginning  of  this  year, 
coa  ithored.  with  Senator  Kassebaum. 
c  pinion  piece  in  the  New  York 
,  which  I  would  also  like  to  intro- 
into  the  record.  Later  the  two  of 
a|ong  with  several  of  our  colleagues 
the  Senate  and  the  House,  sent 
letter  to  Secretary  of  State  Baker, 
t  tien  a  letter  to  two  of  the  combat- 
in  Somalia.  Most  recently.  I  have 
hearing  on  Somalia  in  the  Africa 
Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Foreign 
Committee.  The  principal 
of  these  efforts  has  been  to  en- 
greater    United    Nations    in- 
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United  Nations  has  been  criti- 
some  nongovernmental  organi- 
as  having  been  slow  to  react  to 
situation.    Although    the    latest 
in  the  civil  war  erupted  in  mid- 
it  was  only  on  January  23 
he  Security  Council  passed  a  res- 
which  urged  a  cease-fire,  estab- 
an  arms  embargo,  and  asked  the 
Secretary  General  to  contact  the 
to  the  conflict. 

resolution  will  demonstrate  our 
for  administration  efforts  to 
the  United  Nations  to  take 
steps  in  addressing  this  brutal 
ct.  In  addition  to  calling  for  a 
we  need  to  be  providing  the 
for  successful  negotiations, 
that  this  calls  for  the  naming 
i)ecial  envoy  for  Somalia, 
rppresentative  of  the  International 
Corps,  the  last  American  pri- 
i^oluntary  organization  remaining 
Mi  >gadishu,  described  the  city's  war 
»ay:  The  conflict  has  gone  so  far 
10  one  knows  how  to  stop.  At  the 
points  since  November,  one  So- 
Taction  or  another  has  called  for  a 
But  they  are  not  trusted  by 
cfbher  parties  to  the  conflict.  There 
one  who  is  credible  and  trust- 
to  all  sides  who  can  arrange 
between  the  parties,  or  who 
create    and    police    safety    zones 
will  enable  civilians  to  shelter 
the  fighting  and  incidentally  may 
o  draw  combatants  out  of  the  war 
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I    I  mderstand    that    U.N.    Secretary 

General  Boutros-Ghali  is  trying  to  set 

peace  meeting  with  some  of  the 

factions  in  New  York.  I  commend  all 

mergy   and   effort    Mr.    Boutros- 

has  put  into  the  Somalia  prob- 


lem thus  far,  sending  Undersecretary 
James  Jonah  on  a  2-day  mission  last 
month  and  helping  to  bring  about  the 
Security  Council  resolution.  But  there 
are  doubts  that  all  the  combatants  will 
be  willing  to  leave  Somalia,  in  the 
midst  of  a  war.  to  travel  overseas.  Fur- 
ther, those  who  are  not  invited,  be  they 
in  Mogadishu  or  in  other  regions  of  So- 
malia, may  resent  this  choice  of  loca- 
tion. 

Somalia  has  already  made  one  major 
effort  to  secure  an  interim  government 
and  peace,  and  this  was  the  Djibouti 
Conference  held  last  July.  The  anger  of 
those  who  did  not  participate  in  or 
agree  to  the  outcome  of  this  conference 
has  led  to  the  present  breakdown  of  the 
state. 

I  hope  that  all  the  combatants  will 
accept  Mr.  Boutros-Ghali 's  invitation 
and  that  this  will  lead  to  a  cease-fire. 
I  think  we  should  also  encourage  the 
United  Nations  to  facilitate  negotia- 
tions and  reconciliation  meetings  in 
Somalia.* 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED 


NATIONAL  ENERGY  SECURITY  ACT 


CHAFEE  AMENDMENT  NO.  1610 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  (for  Mr.  Chafke)  pro- 
posed an  amendment  to  the  bill  (S. 
2166)  to  reduce  the  Nation's  dependence 
on  imported  oil,  to  provide  for  the  en- 
ergy security  of  the  Nation,  and  for 
other  purposes,  as  follows: 

On  page  327,  line  22  strike  ".  including 
HCFC-22."  and  insert  "." 


DOMENICI  (AND  MCCAIN) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  1611 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  (for  Mr.  DOMENICI, 
for  himself  and  Mr.  McCain)  proposed 
an  amendment  to  the  bill  S.  2166, 
supra,  as  follows: 

On  page  33.  section  4202(4)  strike  line  16 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof:  "sources  of  elec- 
tric current,  including,  photovoltaic  ar- 
rays;". 


KASTEN  AMENDMENT  NO.  1612 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  (for  Mr.  Kasten)  pro- 
posed an  amendment  to  the  bill  S.  2166, 
supra,  as  follows: 

On  page  331.  line  3  insert  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(3)  Hybrid  power  trains  incorporating  an 
electric  motor  and  recyclable  battery  tech- 
nology charged  by  an  onboard  liquid  fuel  en- 
gine, designed  to  significantly  improve  fuel 
economies  while  maintaining  comparable  ac- 
celeration characteristics." 

On  page  331,  line  21.  after  "technology."  in- 
sert "and  optimization  of  near-term  tech- 
nology." 


MCCAIN  AMENDMENT  NO.  1613 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  (for  Mr.  McCain) 
proposed  an  amendment  to  the  bill  S. 
2166.  supra,  as  follows: 


Page  109,  line  10,  add  new  subsection  (e)  as 
follows  "(e)  the  provisions  of  this  section 
shall  apply  to  the  United  States  Congress." 

Page  109.  line  U,  between  "Federal  agen- 
cy" and  "shall  adopt"  insert,  "and  the  Ar- 
chitect of  the  Capitol". 


MCCAIN  (AND  CHAFEE) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  1614 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  (for  Mr.  McCain,  for 
himself  and  Mr.  Chafee)  proposed  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  S.  2166,  supra,  as 
follows: 

On  page  108.  line  20.  strike  "code,  and"  and 
insert  "code;" 

On  page  106,  line  23.  strike  the  period  and 
insert ";  and". 

On  page  106.  between  lines  23  and  24,  insert 
the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(3)  consider,  in  consultation  with  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  and  other 
Federal  agencies,  and  where  appropriate  con- 
tain, measures  to  mitigate  the  levels  of 
radon  and  other  indoor  air  pollutants  in 
cases  where  such  pollutants  may  exist." 

On  page  110,  line  18,  strike  "and". 

On  page  110,  between  lines  18  and  19.  insert 
the  following: 

"(4)  assistance  in  identifying  appropriate 
measures  to  mitigate  the  levels  of  radon  and 
other  indoor  air  pollutants:  and" 

On  page  110,  line  19,  strike  "(4)  and  insert 
"(5)". 

On  page  HI,  line  4,  before  the  comma,  in- 
sert the  following:  "including  measures 
needed  to  mitigate  the  levels  of  radon  and 
other  indoor  air  pollutants  in  cases  where 
such  air  pollutants  may  exist." 


MCCAIN  AMENDMENT  NO.  1615 
Mr.    JOHNSTON    (for    Mr.    McCain) 

proposed  an  amendment  to  the  bill  S. 

2166,  supra,  as  follows: 
Page   88.   line   five,   after   "in   the   United 

States"    add.    "including   activities    of   the 

United  States  Government.". 


WIRTH  AMENDMENT  NO.  1616 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  (for  Mr.  Wirth)  pro- 
posed an  amendment  to  the  bill  S.  2166. 
supra,  as  follows: 

On  page  109.  line  19.  amend  section 
6101(a)(2)  by  striking  "guarantees"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "ex- 
pends Federal  funds,  or  guarantees  or  insures 
a  loan  or". 

On  page  109,  line  20.  amend  section 
6101(a)(2)  by  inserting  the  following  "other 
than  a  building  covered  by  subsection  (d)." 
after  the  word  "building". 

On  page  109,  line  22.  amend  section 
6101(a)(2)  by  Inserting  after  subsection  (c). 
the  following  new  subsections  to  section  306 
of  the  Energy  Conservation  and  Production 
Act  (P.L.  94-385): 

"(d)  The  head  of  each  Federal  agency  that 
expends  Federal  funds,  or  guarantees  or  in- 
sures a  loan  or  a  mortgage,  for  a  newly  con- 
structed residential  building  shall  adopt  pro- 
cedures necessary  to  assure  that,  beginning 
on  January  1.  1993.  any  such  residential 
building  meets  the  standards  established  in 
the  most  recent  version  of  the  Model  Energy 
Code  of  American  Building  Officials  that  is 
effective  on  January  1  of  the  year  in  which 
construction  of  such  building  commenced.". 


HATCH  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  1617 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  (for  Mr.  Hatch,  for 
himself,  Mr.  Simpson,  and  Mr.  Wallop) 


proposed  an  amendment  to  the  bill  S. 
2166,  supra,  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place,  insert  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

SEC.    .  RADIATION  EXPOSURE  COMPENSATION. 

Section  6  of  the  Radiation  Exposure  Com- 
pensation Act  (42  U.S.C.  2210  note)  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(1)  Judicial  Review.— An  individual 
whose  claim  for  compensation  under  this  Act 
is  denied  may  seek  judicial  review  solely  in 
a  district  court  of  the  United  States.  The 
court  shall  review  the  denial  on  the  adminis- 
trative record  and  shall  hold  unlawful  and 
set  aside  the  denial  if  it  is  arbitrary,  capri- 
cious, an  abuse  of  discretion,  or  otherwise 
not  in  accordance  with  law.". 


DOLE  AMENDMENT  NO.  1618 

Mr.  WALLOP  (for  Mr.  DOLE)  proposed 
an  amendment  to  the  bill  S.  2166. 
supra,  as  follows: 

On  page  344.  between  lines  18  and  19,  Insert 
the  following  new  section: 

SEC.   IS120.  MIDCONTINENT  ENERGY  RESEARCH 
CENTER 

(a)  Finding. — Congress  finds  that  petro- 
leum resources  in  the  midcontinent  region  of 
the  United  States  are  very  large  but  are 
being  prematurely  abandoned. 

(b)  Purposes.— The  purposes  of  this  section 
are  to— 

(1)  improve  the  efficiency  of  petroleum  re- 
covery: 

(2)  increase  ultimate  petroleum  recovery; 
and 

(3)  delay  the  abandonment  of  resources. 

(c)  Establishment.— The  Secretary  shall 
establish  the  Midcontinent  Energy  Research 
Center  at  the  University  of  Kansas  in  Law- 
rence, Kansas  (referred  to  in  this  section  as 
the  "Center"),  to— 

(1)  conduct  research  in  petroleum  geology 
and  engineering  focused  on  improving  the  re- 
covery of  petroleum  from  existing  fields  and 
established  plays  in  the  upper  midcontinent 
region  of  the  United  States;  and 

(2)  ensure  that  the  results  of  the  research 
described  in  paragraph  (1)  are  transferred  to 
users. 

(d)  Research.— 

(1)  In  general.— In  conducting  research 
under  this  section,  the  Center  shall,  to  the 
extent  practicable,  cooperate  with  agencies 
of  the  Federal  Government,  the  States  in  the 
midcontinent  region  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  affected  industry. 

(2)  Programs.— Research  programs  con- 
ducted by  the  Center  may  include — 

(A)  data  base  development  and  transfer  of 
technology; 

(B)  reservoir  management; 

(C)  reservoir  characterization; 

(D)  advanced  recovery  methods;  and 

(E)  development  of  new  technology. 

(e)  Authorization  of  Appropriations.— 
There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  such 
sums  as  are  necessary  to  carry  out  this  sec- 
tion. 


LEVIN  AMENDMENT  NO.  1619 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  (for  Mr.  Levin)  pro- 
posed an  amendment  to  the  bill  S.  2166, 
supra,  as  follows: 

On  page  31.  line  20.  after  the  period,  insert 
the  following  new  sentence:  "The  regulations 
governing  compliance  with  sections  4102. 
4103.  and  4104  shall  be  developed  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and 
shall  require  that  the  procurement  practices 


of  manufacturers  of  alternative  fuel  vehicles 
and  diesel  trucks  that  are  purchased,  leased, 
or  otherwise  acquired  in  order  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  such  sections  do  not  dis- 
criminate against  United  States  manufactur- 
ers of  motor  vehicle  parts.". 

On  page  38,  between  lines  8  and  9.  insert 
the  following  new  paragraph: 

(2)  the  openness  of  a  manufacturer's  pro- 
curement practices  to  United  States  manu- 
facturers of  vehicle  parts; 

On  page  38.  line  9.  strike  "(2)"  and  insert 
"(3)". 

On  page  38.  line  17.  strike  "(3)"  and  insert 
"(4)". 

On  page  38.  line  22.  strike  "(4)"  and  insert 
"(5)". 

On  page  39.  line  3.  strike  "(5)"  and  insert 
"(6)". 

On  page  39.  line  11.  strike  "(6)"  and  insert 
"(7)". 

On  page  39.  line  14.  strike  "(7)"  and  insert 
"(8)". 

On  page  39.  line  20.  strike  "(8)"  and  insert 
"(9)". 

On  page  40,  between  lines  4  and  5,  insert 
the  following  new  paragraph: 

(2)  the  procurement  practices  of  the  manu- 
facturer do  not  discriminate  against  United 
States  manufacturers  of  vehicle  parts; 

On  page  40,  line  22,  strike  "(2)"  and  insert 
"(3)". 

On  page  40,  line  22.  strike  "(3)"  and  insert 
"(4)". 

On  page  41.  line  3,  strike  "(4)"  and  insert 
"(5)". 

On  page  334,  between  lines  13  and  14,  insert 
the  following  new  subsection: 

(g)  Domestic  Parts  Manufacturers.— In 
carrying  out  this  section,  the  Secretary,  in 
consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, shall  issue  regulations  to  ensure  that 
the  procurement  practices  of  participating 
vehicle  and  associated  equipment  manufac- 
turers do  not  discriminate  against  United 
States  manufacturers  of  vehicle  parts. 

On  page  334,  line  14,  strike  "(g)"  and  insert 
"(h)". 

On  page  334,  line  22,  strike  "(h)"  and  insert 
"(j)". 

On  page  335,  line  22,  strike  "(i)"  and  insert 
"(j)". 


SANFORD  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  1620 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  (for  Mr.  Sanford,  for 
himself,  Mr.  Bond.  Mrs.  Kassebaum, 
and  Mr.  Riegle)  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  S.  2166,  supra  as  fol- 
lows: 

On  page  392,  line  11,  strike  the  quotation 
marks  and  the  final  period. 

On  page  392,  between  lines  11  and  12,  insert 
the  following: 

"(C)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  Federal  law,  nothing  in  this  paragraph 
shall  prevent  a  State  regulatory  authority 
from  taking  such  action,  including  action 
with  respect  to  the  allowable  capital  struc- 
ture of  exempt  wholesale  generators,  as  such 
State  regulatory  authority  may  determine 
to  be  in  the  public  interest  as  a  result  of  per- 
forming evaluations  under  the  standards  of 
subparagraph  (A). 

"(D)  Notwithstanding  section  124  and  para- 
graphs (1)  and  (2)  of  section  112(a),  each  State 
regulatory  authority  shall  consider  and 
make  a  determination  concerning  the  stand- 
ards of  subparagraph  (A)  in  accordance  with 
the  requirements  of  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of 
this  section,  without  regard  to  any  proceed- 
ings commenced  prior  to  the  enactment  of 
this  paragraph. 


"(E)  Notwithstanding  subeections  (b)  and 
(c)  of  section  112,  each  State  regulatory  au- 
thority shall  consider  and  make  a  deter- 
mination concerning  whether  it  is  appro- 
priate to  implement  the  standards  set  out  in 
subparagraph  (A)  not  later  than  one  year 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  para- 
graph.". 

On  page  391,  line  7,  before  "consider."  In- 
sert "hold  a  proceeding  to". 

On  page  390,  line  12,  delete  "incremental". 

At  the  end  of  line  14  on  page  390,  add  the 
following:  ":  (A)",  and  on  line  22,  after  "util- 
ities", add  "(B)  the  impact  on  consumers 
arising  from  the  fact  that  the  exempt  whole- 
sale generator  will  own  the  eligible  facility 
at  the  end  of  the  term  of  a  power  sales  con- 
tract." 


NICKLES  (AND  BURNS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  1621 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  (for  Mr.  NiCKLES,  for 
himself  and  Mr.  Burns)  proposed  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  S.  2166,  supra,  as 
follows: 

It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Finance  should  review  the 
impact  on  the  alternative  minimum  tax  on 
domestic  oil  and  gas  producers  and  domestic 
oil  and  gas  production  and  take  such  action 
as  may  be  appropriate  to  promote  domestic 
production. 


GLENN  (AND  JOHNSTON) 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1622 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  (for  Mr.  GLENN,  for 

himself  and  Mr.  Johnston)  proposed  an 

amendment  to  the  bill  S.  2166,  supra,  as 

follows: 

At  the  end  of  title  VI,  subtitle  B,  add  the 
following  new  section: 
SEC.  6»0S.  ENERGY  AUDIT  TEAM& 

(a)  Energy  Audft  Teams.— The  Secretary 
shall  assemble  from  existing  personnel  with 
appropriate  expertise,  or,  with  particular 
utilization  of  the  national  laboratories,  and 
make  available  to  all  Federal  agencies,  one 
or  more  energy  audit  teams  which  shall  be 
equipped  with  instruments  and  other  ad- 
vanced equipment  needed  to  perform  energy 
audits  of  Federal  facilities.  Particular  atten- 
tion shall  be  given  to  exploiting  expertise 
and  resources  that  are  not  generally  avail- 
able in  the  private  sector. 

(b)  MoNrroRiNG  Programs.— The  Secretary 
shall  also  assist  in  establishing,  at  each  site 
that  has  utilized  an  energy  audit  team,  a 
program  for  monitoring  the  implementation 
of  energy  efficiency  improvements  based 
upon  energy  audit  team  recommendations, 
and  for  recording  the  operating  history  of 
such  improvements. 


GLENN  (AND  KOHL)  AMENDMENT 

NO.  1623 
Mr.  JOHNSTON  (for  Mr.  GLENN,  for 
himself  and   Mr.   Kohl)   proposed  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  S.  2166,  supra,  as 
follows: 

At  the  end  of  title  VI,  subtitle  B,  add  the, 
following  new  section: 

SEC.     630S.     GOVERNMENT    CONTRACT     INCEN- 
TIVES. 

(a)  Estabushment  of  CRrrERiA.— Each 
agency,  in  consultation  with  the  Federal  Ac- 
quisition Regulations  Council,  shall  estab- 
lish criteria  for  the  improvement  of  energy 
efficiency  in  Federal  facilities  operated  by 
Federal  government  contractors  or  sub- 
contractors. 
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Jtilization  of  Criteria.— To  encour- 

qederal    contractors,    and    their    sub- 

,  which  manage  and  operate  fed- 

erallyfowned  facilities,  to  adopt  and  utilize 

conservation  measures  designed   to 

energy   costs  in  Government-owned 

cdntractor-operated  facilities  and  which 

1  imately  borne  by  the  Federal  Govern- 

Bach  agency  head  shall  utilize  the  cri- 

teveloped  under  subsection  (a)  in  all 

p  US-award-fee  contracts. 
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of  the  limited  time  available 
hearings,  witnesses  may  testify 
invitation  only.  However,  anyone 
wlshli  ig  to  submit  written  testimony 
Included  in  the  hearing  record  is 
welco  ne  to  do  so.  Those  wishing  to 
subml  t  written  testimony  should  send 
two  ( opies  to  the  Subcommittee  on 
Publii  Lands,  National  Parks,  and  For- 
ests, Committee  on  Energy  and  Natu- 
ral R  (sources,  304  Dirksen  Senate  Of- 
fice B  lilding.  Washington,  DC  20510. 

For  further  information  regarding 
the  1  earings,  please  contact  David 
Brooli  8  of  the  subcontunittee  staff  at 
(202)  5  24-9863. 

SUBCOl  MriTEE  ON  PUBUC  LANDS,  NATIONAL 
PARK  3  AND  FORESTS  AND  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON 
MINE  lAL  RESOURCES  DEVELOPMENT  AND  PRO- 
DUCT ON 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half 0 '  Senator  Bingaman  and  myself,  I 
would  like  to  announce  that  a  joint 
hearli  g  has  been  scheduled  before  the 
Subcc  mmittee  on  Public  Lands,  Na- 
tional Parks  and  Forests  and  the  Sub- 
comnr  Ittee  on  Mineral  Resources  De- 
velopi  nent  and  Production  of  the  Com- 
mitter   on    Energry    and    Natural    Re- 


hearing will  take  place  on  Tues- 

flebruary  25,  1992,  beginning  at  2:30 

n  room   SD-366  of  the  Dirksen 

Office  Building  in  Washington, 

purpose  of  the  hearing  is  to  re- 
testimony  on  H.R.  3359,  a  bill  to 
the  Geothermal  Steam  Act  of 
U.S.C.  1001-1027),  and  for  other 


(0 
purpo  ies. 

Bee  luse  of  the  limited  time  available 
for  tqe  hearing,  witnesses  may  testify 


by  invitation  only.  However,  anyone 
wishing  to  submit  written  testimony 
to  be  included  in  the  hearing  record  is 
welcome  to  do  so.  Those  wishing  to 
submit  written  testimony  should  send 
two  copies  to  the  Subcommittee  on 
Public  Lands,  National  Parks  and  For- 
ests, Committee  on  Energy  and  Natu- 
ral Resources,  304  Dirksen  Senate  Of- 
fice Building,  Washington,  DC  20510. 

For  further  information  regarding 
the  hearing,  please  contact  Erica 
Rosenberg  at  (202)  224-7933  or  Lisa 
Vehmas  at  (202)  224-7555. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES  TO 
MEET 

COMMITTEE  ON  COMMERCE,  SCIENCE,  AND 
TRANSPORTATION 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Trans- 
portation, be  authorized  to  meet  dur- 
ing the  session  of  the  Senate  on  Feb- 
ruary 7,  1992,  at  9:30  a.m.  on  the  nomi- 
nation of  Andrew  H.  Card,  Jr.  to  be 
Secretary  of  Transportation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICF.R.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


THE  125TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  WEST 
VIRGINIA  UNIVERSITY 

•  Mr.  ROCKEFELLER.  Mr.  President, 
it  is  with  great  pride  that  I  rise  today 
in  celebration  of  West  Virginia  Univer- 
sity's 125th  anniversary. 

The  West  Virginia  Legislature  estab- 
lished this  land  grant  institution  as 
the  Agricultural  College  of  West  Vir- 
ginia on  February  7,  1867.  And  it  is  on 
this  date  that  the  university  will  offi- 
cially launch  its  125th  anniversary's 
year  long  celebration,  along  with  local 
businesses  and  organizations.  In  the 
words  of  Neil  Bucklew,  president  of 
West  Virginia  University, 

A  simultaneous  nationwide  event  of  this 
magnitude  would  certainly  be  indicative  of 
the  unique,  special  feeling  that  WVU  alumni 
have  for  their  alma  mater. 

West  Virgrinia  University  has  been 
dedicated  to  the  education  of  students 
for  125  years.  It  was  started  In  1867  with 
two  donated  buildings  and  only  a  hand- 
ful of  students  and  faculty,  and  its  sta- 
tus has  grown  to  a  first-class  Institu- 
tion with  a  diverse  curriculum.  It  now 
boasts  22,400  plus  student  body,  4,500 
faculty  and  staff  and  offers  over  176  de- 
gree programs— all  on  a  beautiful  1,000- 
acre  campus  of  rolling  hills. 

Realizing  the  Importance  of  edu- 
cation. West  Virginia  University  has 
established  a  scholars  program  ensur- 
ing that  no  student  with  superior  abil- 
ity is  turned  away  because  of  financial 
needs.  In  adjunct  to  the  financial  needs 
of  undergraduates.  West  Virginia  Uni- 
versity equally  cares  about  providing 
resources  to  support  graduate  students. 


February  7,  1992 

I  am  proud  to  say  that  West  Virginia 
University  is  ranked  among  the  top  10 
public  State  institutions  for  its  large 
number  of  Rhodes  scholars — a  total  of 
23.  The  school  also  has  12  Truman 
scholars,  and  a  British  Marshall  schol- 
ar. This  is  a  strong  symbol  of  the  uni- 
versity's commitment  to  world-class 
scholarship. 

The  university  also  has  a  number  of 
various  programs  that  help  tackle  the 
variety  of  challenges  facing  West  Vir- 
ginia. It  has  a  statewide  network  of  ex- 
tension progrrams  which  include  eco- 
nomic and  community  development, 
dropout  prevention,  youth  development 
and  nutrition.  Clinical  programs  like 
those  in  law  and  medicine  provide 
hands-on  experience  to  students  and 
practitioners,  while  producing  valuable 
services  to  West  Virginians. 

Mr.  President,  West  Virginia  Univer- 
sity is  a  symbol  of  excellence  within 
education  which  further  enlightens  the 
minds  of  our  future.  It  has  a  clearly  de- 
fined purpose:  teaching,  research,  and 
public  service. 

I  am  proud  to  pay  tribute  to  such  an 
exceptional  institution,  dedicating  it- 
self to  the  education  of  students  for  125 
years  and  beyond,  and  I  ask  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  In  wishing  this  fine 
institution  a  happy  anniversary.* 


February  7,  1992 
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HONORING  THE  NEW  YORK  STATE 
SENATE  ADVISORY  COMMISSION 
ON  PRIVATIZATION 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  congratulate  the  authors  of 
an  important  new  report.  It  Is  a  report 
that  is  particularly  compelling  as  we 
discuss  the  need  to  keep  a  tight  rein  on 
runaway  spending  and  taxes,  while  pro- 
viding services  necessary  to  our  Na- 
tion. The  report  I  am  talking  about  Is 
"Privatization  for  New  York:  Compet- 
ing for  a  Better  Future"  written  by  the 
New  York  State  Senate  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  privatization,  chaired  by 
Ronald  S.  Lauder. 

One  of  the  largest  concerns  we  hear 
from  our  constituents,  not  only  in  New 
York,  but  across  the  Nation  is  that  the 
middle  class  needs  a  tax  break,  and  I 
agree.  At  the  same  time  there  are  com- 
pelling demands  for  funding  In  a  vari- 
ety of  services  such  as  Infrastructure 
repair,  solid  waste  management,  and 
housing. 

The  Senate  of  the  New  York  State 
Legislature  appointed  a  commission  on 
privatization  and  charged  It  with  find- 
ing creative  alternatives  to  tax  In- 
creases for  the  citizens  of  my  State. 
The  solution  the  commission  raised 
was  the  privatization  of  Government 
entitles  and  services.  In  the  report,  the 
commission  looked  for  opportunities 
for  public-private  cooperation  in  a  va- 
riety of  areas.  It  found  millions  In  po- 
tential savings  to  the  State  and  to  the 
taxpayer. 

In  this  day  and  age  of  rising  taxes 
and  decreasing  revenues,  it  is  time  to 


take  a  serious  look  at  alternatives  to 
Increased  public  standing.  We  must 
begin  to  engage  in  a  serious  dialog 
about  ideas  like  privatization  and  see 
where  it  can  work. 

I  once  again  commend  Chairman 
Lauder  and  His  fellow  commissioners, 
John  Lamura,  Gary  Lavlne,  George  G. 
Nemeth,  Louis  Pfeifie,  Mary  Lou  Rath, 
E.S.  Savas,  and  Geff  Yancy,  along  with 
the  project  director  Allen  Roth,  for 
putting  together  a  forward  looking  re- 
port that  will  be  a  benefit  to  not  only 
my  State,  but  can  serve  as  a  roadmap 
toward  the  twin  goals  of  balanced 
budgets  and  tax  relief  for  the  working 
men  and  women  of  this  Nation.* 


SADDAM  HUSSEIN  IS  AT  IT  AGAIN 

•  Mr.  LIEBERMAN.  Mr.  President, 
Saddam  Hussein  is  at  it  again.  We 
learned  yesterday  that  the  dictator  of 
Iraq  is  thumbing  his  nose  at  the  United 
Nations  resolutions  that  are  designed 
to  curb  his  appetite  for  war. 

Saddam  is  now  unwilling  to  allow  the 
United  Nations  to  fully  monitor  his 
military  forces.  Specifically,  Iraq  has 
refused  to  submit  a  detailed  report  on 
its  defense  industries.  Saddam  does  not 
want  the  world  to  know  whether  he 
still  has  the  capacity  to  make  nuclear, 
chemical,  and  biological  weapons.  But 
because  he  does  not  want  us  to  know — 
we  know. 

We  know  he  will  turn  again  to  ac- 
quiring weapons  of  mass  destruction 
the  minute  our  gaze  is  averted.  Clearly, 
he  Is  testing  us.  He  is  testing  the  re- 
solve of  the  International  coalition, 
less  than  a  year  after  our  victory  in 
Operation  Desert  Storm.  He  Is  probing 
for  weakness. 

We  must  let  him  find  only  strength 
and  preparedness.  And  strength  lies  in 
the  unity  of  nations.  And  preparedness 
lies  In  our  willingness  to  use  force 
against  Saddam  again.  As  we  have 
learned  so  well,  it  Is  only  the  believ- 
able threat,  or  actual  application  of 
force  that  gets  Saddam's  attention. 

This  turn  of  events — not  surprising  to 
those  who  understand  the  true  nature 
of  Saddam  Hussein— underscores  what  I 
believe  were  crucial  errors  in  American 
policy  in  the  aftermath  of  Operation 
Desert  Storm.  I  fully  supported  our  ac- 
tions following  Saddam's  Invasion  of 
Kuwait  in  1990.  I  supported  Operation 
Desert  Shield,  and  I  supported  the  mas- 
sive buildup  of  forces  In  November  1990. 
I  voted  for  the  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  use  force  against  Sad- 
dam. 

But  at  the  conclusion  of  the  conflict, 
we  missed  several  crucial  opportunities 
to  rid  the  world  of  Saddam's  despotic 
rule.  We  could  have  destroyed  more  of 
his  army  in  the  final  hours  of  Oper- 
ation Desert  Storm.  And  we  could  have 
used  allied  air  power  to  protect  the 
Kurds  and  the  Shiites  from  the  slaugh- 
ter they  endured  at  the  hands  of 
Saddam's    army    in    the    weeks    and 
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months  following  our  victory  in  the 
gulf. 

I  understand  that  there  were  legiti- 
mate concerns  at  the  time  about  Ignit- 
ing armed  rebellions  among  Kurds  in 
Turkey  and  creating  a  Shilte  regime  in 
southern  Iraq  that  could  have  become 
an  Iranian  satellite.  But  all  these  con- 
siderations should  have  been  out- 
weighed by  the  opportunity  to  get  Sad- 
dam Hussein  out  of  power. 

Saddam's  aggression  against  the 
Kurds  and  the  Shiites  continues.  Fight- 
ing has  broken  out  again  in  southern 
Iraq,  and  the  north  has  been  largely 
blockaded  by  Saddam,  who  seems  not 
to  care  if  the  Kurds  freeze  or  starve  to 
death.  We  should  respond  to  his  actions 
by  providing  weapons  and  other  mate- 
rial support  to  Kurdish  and  Shilte 
guerrillas  and  Sunni  dissidents,  both 
inside  and  outside  the  army.  There  are 
also  20,000  Iraqi  soldiers  in  Saudi  Ara- 
bia, including  hundreds  of  officers,  who 
have  up  until  now  refused  to  return  to 
their  country.  They  might  be  urged  to 
work  with  us  and  other  opponents  of 
Saddam  within  Iraq  and  form  the  basis 
of  an  opposition  army.  And,  should 
Saddam's  aggression  against  his  own 
people  escalate  to  widespread  propor- 
tions, we  should  be  prepared  to  intro- 
duce air  power  In  their  defense.  We 
should  not  become  Involved  In  a  full- 
scale  land  war  again  within  Iraq,  but 
we  continue  to  dominate  the  skies,  and 
can  still  wreak  havoc  on  Saddam's 
forces  from  above.  We  must  clearly 
state  our  willingness  to  do  so  If  the 
need  arises. 

And  the  economic  sanctions  must 
continue.  While  Iraqi  propaganda  con- 
tinues to  blame  those  sanctions  for 
malnutrition  and  disease  among  Iraqi 
children,  we  know  where  the  blame  lies 
for  any  such  tragedy — it  lies  with  Sad- 
dam himself,  who  has  It  within  his 
power  to  provide  Immediate  relief  to 
all  who  suffer.  Yet  we  also  learn  today 
that  Saddam  Is  not  even  Interested  In 
allowing  Iraqi  oil  to  be  sold  to  provide 
food  and  medicine  to  his  own  people. 
He  believes  our  guidelines  for  the 
money  from  such  a  sale  are  too  strin- 
gent. Clearly  that  is  because  we  would 
spend  that  money  on  Iraqi  children, 
and  not  on  Iraqi  armaments,  as  he 
would  like  to  do. 

The  economic  noose  must  tighten;  we 
must  pressure  Jordan  to  staunch  the 
flow  of  goods  from  that  nation  Into 
Iraq.  We  should  consider  having  U.N. 
Inspectors  play  a  role  in  monitoring 
the  borders  to  ensure  that  the  tools  of 
war  are  not  entering  Iraq. 

A  tight  embargo  must  also  be  main- 
tained because  it  can  help  us  limit 
Saddams  ability  to  acquire  weapons  of 
mass  destruction.  David  Kay,  the 
American  nuclear  specialist  who  led 
the  United  Nations  Inspection  team  In 
Iraq  after  the  war,  has  stated  that  the 
Iraqi  nuclear  program  involved  20,000 
people  and  that  nearly  all  of  them  are 
still  In  Iraq.  We  cannot  yet  conclude 


that  all  of  Iraq's  nuclear  equipment 
has  been  discovered  and  destroyed.  We 
have  not  yet  shut  down  Iraq's  capacity 
to  build  nuclear  bombs. 

In  the  wake  of  Saddam's  new  viola- 
tions of  the  United  Nations  resolu- 
tions, I  hope  the  Security  Council  will 
take  strong  steps  to  counter  Iraq's  in- 
transigence. Saddam  needs  a  fresh  re- 
minder that  we  have  the  power  to  back 
up  those  resolutions  with  force. 

Iraq  is  a  test  for  the  post-cold-war 
world.  It  is  a  test  for  the  United  Na- 
tions, and  for  the  United  States.  We 
can  only  pass  this  test  when  we  achieve 
the  downfall  of  Saddam  Hussein.  Until 
that  happens,  true  peace  ajid  stability 
will  not  prevail  in  the  gulf  and  the 
Middle  East.  Until  that  happens,  the 
gulf  war  will  have  been  a  great  victory, 
but  not  a  final  one.* 


HERBERT  HOOVER  AND  THE  FIRST 
RUSSIAN  RELIEF  EFFORT 

*  Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  share  you  with  a  scenario:  Russia  is 
unable  to  feed  its  people.  Hundreds  of 
thousands  face  starvation.  The  Russian 
leader  says  that  without  International 
help,  "The  government  will  perish." 

America,  however,  is  skeptical.  Hav- 
ing recently  emerged  from  a  war,  they 
were  downscaling  their  military  and  fo- 
cusing on  domestic  problems  like  un- 
employment. Foreign  aid  was  not  a  pri- 
ority. Those  would  be  headlines  from 
the  newspapers  of  today.  But  they  were 
also  the  headlines  from  the  newspapers 
of  1921. 

Despite  its  initial  reluctance,  Amer- 
ican answered  the  call  for  help.  And 
they  answered  It  successfully  because 
of  one  man,  Herbert  Hoover. 

As  chairman  of  the  American  Relief 
Administration,  It  was  Herbert  Hoover 
who  led  the  effort  which  provided 
700,000  tons  of  food,  and  vast  amounts 
of  medicines  and  other  supplies.  These 
supplies  fed  and  nursed  18  million  Rus- 
sians and  saved  between  10  million  and 
20  million  lives  over  a  3-year  period. 

Seven  decades  ago,  America  re- 
sponded affirmatively  to  Russia's  re- 
quest for  help.  A  request  which  came 
from  Lenin.  Today,  the  request  comes 
from  Boris  Yeltsin,  a  man  who  Is  com- 
mitted to  democracy.  Can  there  be  any 
question  that  America's  response  must 
be  the  same? 

Yes,  we  have  to  be  sure  that  Russia 
does  all  It  can  to  ensure  that  the  aid 
gets  to  the  people.  Yes,  American  tax- 
payers already  have  shouldered  the 
burden  of  the  cold  war  and  it  Is  time 
for  other  countries  to  contribute  to  the 
building  of  a  free  world. 

But  we  are  the  leader  of  this  free 
world.  The  United  States  is  what  other 
countries  and  other  people  aspire  to  be. 
We  are  the  best  example  of  the  superi- 
ority of  free  enterprise,  and  therefore, 
we  must  demonstrate  leadership.  In  an 
article  written  for  Collier's  Magazine 
in  1942,  Herbert  Hoover  wrote  about  the 
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effort  to  feed  Russia.  And  he  offered 
these  jrophetic  words,  "We  will  need  to 
do  it  i  11  over  again  as  part  of  our  effort 
to  brli  ig  peace  to  a  weary  world." 

Whe  n  the  Russians  first  contacted 
Mr.  H  Dover,  Russia  had  only  recently 
admit  «d  that  25  million  of  her  citizens 
itarvation.  An  international  plea 
br  ;ad  and  medicine  had  fallen  on 
e  ITS  as  Western  Europe  struggled 
K)st-war  reconstruction  and  the 
States  endured  a  sluggish  econ- 
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!  ian  citizens  were  forced  to  flee 
or  rail  to  cities  already  short 
In  Orenburg,  up  to  800  corpses 
vere  being  buried  in  mass  graves, 
Petrof  rad's  population  was  reduced  by 
starva  ;ion  from  2  million  to  700,000. 

Hert  ert  Hoover  later  wrote  that  the 
urgent  human  need  could  not  be  ig- 
nored. "The  sole  objective  of  relief 
should  be  humanity:  It  should  have  no 
politic  il  objective  or  other  aim  than 
the  m4intenance  of  life  and  order,"  he 
said. 
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United   States   response   to   the 

3f  the  Soviet  Union  already  has 

ifieasured  by  a  planned  expendi- 

over  $5  billion  in  aid  and  cred- 

international  conference  con- 

jy  the  United  States  and  encom- 

nations  as  participants  has  set 

on  an  aid  agenda.  Many  of  us 

Iteen  in  communication  with  the 

department  and  the  Department 

ure  and  the   White  House 

Defense  Department  regarding 

of  the  people  of  the  Confed- 

1  of  Independent  States. 

is  a  huge  task  and  there  will  be 

United  States  relief  assist- 

the  CIS.  This  is  our  responsibil- 

protectors  of  our  own  national 

and  as  the  nursemaid  to  new 

democracies, 
accept  this  charge  a  look  back 
Hoover's  ARA  is  necessary, 
famine   is   a   gigantic   eco- 
and    governmental     operation 
by  experts  and  not  "welfare" 
f  benevolent  handing  out  food 
miss  to  bread  lines.  There  must 
waste,  no  inefficiency."  Hoover 
27  point  progrram,  known  as 
Agreement,"  was  tough.  The 
of  the  Riga  Agreement  and  the 
structure   of  the   ARA 
in  Russia  were  the  time-test- 
Herbert  Hoover's  experl- 
n  feeding  23  other  governments 
iftermath  of  World  War  I. 
economic,  organizational,  legal 
itical  blueprint  of  the  American 
Administration's  efforts  in  the 
Union  was  the  Riga  Agreement, 
stipulates   that   the  condi- 
ijnder  which  the  ARA  as  an  "un- 
volunteer  American  charitable 
under   the   direction  of 
Hoover,  would  provide  relief  to 
people. 
Wga  Agreement  stipulated  that 
authorities  would  have  to 
step  aside  for  this  American 
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effort.  Red  tape  would  be  cut,  author- 
ity would  belong  to  Hoover,  and  the 
Russian  authorities  would  give  priority 
to  shipments  arriving  from  the  ARA. 
In  addition,  transportation,  storage 
and  handling  of  the  imported  supplies 
were  provided  free  of  charge  by  the 
Russian  Government. 

The  Riga  Agreement  created  what 
could  be  called  a  "philanthropic  state 
within  a  state"  with  rights  and  immu- 
nities of  its  own  that  were  stipulated 
in  writing  and  enforceable  in  a  prac- 
tical way:  The  ARA  could  cut  off  flow 
of  food  whenever  Herbert  Hoover  de- 
cided the  agreement  had  been  violated. 

In  Hoover's  mind,  the  essential  ele- 
ments of  a  relief  effort  were  purchase, 
transportation  and  distribution  of  re- 
lief supplies.  Purchase  involved  deter- 
mining what  to  buy,  where  to  buy  it 
and  how  to  pay  for  it. 

The  terms  were  harsh— as  were  the 
conditions  in  Russia— and  it  is  not  fea- 
sible that  the  United  States  should  un- 
dertake such  a  massive  bilateral  relief 
effort  instead  of  working  in  coordina- 
tion with  the  other  nations  of  the 
world.  But  there  are  lessons  to  be 
drawn  from  the  efforts  of  Herbert  Hoo- 
ver in  Russia.  The  first  lesson  is  that 
America  does  not  have  to  forsake  its 
own  best  interests  when  undertaking  a 
humanitarian  response.  The  feeding  of 
the  Russian  people  was  in  our  best  in- 
terests just  as  paying  for  the  dis- 
mantlement of  Soviet  nuclear  weapons 
is  in  our  interests  now.  And  it  is  cer- 
tainly in  our  interests  to  be  sure  that 
American  farmers  and  businesses  fully 
participate  in  the  relief  effort  wherever 
possible. 

The  second  lesson  the  Hoover  experi- 
ence illustrates  is  that  those  countries 
offering  assistance  to  the  Soviet  Union 
can  offer  that  assistance  with  terms. 
Our  aid  to  the  republics  of  the  former 
Soviet  Union  should  be  extended  in 
friendship  but  with  a  strong  message 
that  continued  support  can  only  be  sus- 
tained if  the  commitment  to  demo- 
cratic principles  is  maintained. 

America  may  never  again  have  hu- 
manitarian leadership  embodied  in  one 
person  as  we  had  in  Herbert  Hoover, 
but  the  principles  he  developed  for 
massive-scale  relief  efforts  are  as  valu- 
able today  as  they  were  70  years  ago. 
We  would  do  well  to  take  heed. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  include 
for  the  Record  an  analysis  of  the  Riga 
Agreement  and  President  Hoover's 
leadership,  prepared  by  Tom  Walsh,  the 
Executive  Director  of  the  Hoover  Presi- 
dential Library  Association.  I  also  in- 
clude for  the  Record  a  story  by  Wash- 
ington Post  reporter  Haynes  Johnson, 
entitled  "U.S.  Airlifts  to  Republics 
Pales  Beside  1920's  Aid." 
Feeding  the  Soviet  Union,  1921-23:  An  Over- 
view OF  THE  Problems,   Solutions  and 

Methods 

prologue 

"For  thousands  of  years,  the  question  "Am 
I  my  brother's  keeper?'  has  echoed  in  the 


conscience  of  mankind.  The  American  people 
were  the  first  in  history  to  accept  that  obll- 
g-ation  as  a  nation.  Never  before  has  a  nation 
undertaken  such  burdens,  consciously  and 
collectively,  that  human  life,  and  even  civili- 
zation, migfht  be  preserved."— Herbert  Hoo- 
ver, Chairman,  American  Relief  Administra- 
tion 

Section  One:  The  Abyss 
"It  Is  impossible  to  picture  a  great  famine 
to  our  American  countrymen.  We  can  have 
little  understanding  of  its  realities,  for  we 
have  never  seen  real  famine  in  our  homeland 
since  the  suffering  of  the  Pilgrims.  Not  even 
during  the  Civil  War  did  famine  in  any  town 
or  city  reach  anywhere  near  the  abyss  that  it 
reached  in  Central  and  Extern  Europe.  *  *  * 
••*  *  *  No  one  who  has  not  seen  famine 
with  his  own  eyes  can  have  understanding  of 
its  hideous  reality.  Mothers  at  every  meal 
watch  the  wilting  away  of  their  children. 
Gaunt  mothers  search  for  scraps  of  food,  car- 
rying emaciated  children  too  feeble  to  walk. 
Long  streams  of  refugees  flee  from  the  fam- 
ine areas,  carrying  their  children  and  a  few 
possessions,  with  many  dead  lying  at  the 
roadsides.  Few  people  die  directly  from  star- 
vation, for  disease  intervenes.  The  hospitals 
and  children's  refuges  are  crowded  with  all 
who  can  lie  on  the  floors.  The  dead  lie 
unburied  in  heaps.  And  even  worse  things 
happen  which  I  do  not  repeat  here.— Herbert 
Hoover,  1959 

The  area  of  eastern  and  southern  Russia 
devastated  in  1921-23  by  a  drought  driven 
famine  included  750,000  square  miles  of  the 
Volga  Valley  and  85,000  square  miles  of  the 
Ukraine.  It  included  one  of  the  most  fertile 
and  consequently  most  densely  populated 
areas  of  Russia,  with  a  population  of  35  mil- 
lion. On  June  26,  1921,  Pravda  admitted  that 
25  million  Russians  faced  starvation.  With- 
out substantial  and  prompt  foreign  aid,  it 
was  likely  that  15  or  20  million  people  would 
die  of  starvation,  disease  or  exposure. 

On  July  13,  1921,  the  Soviet  Government, 
through  Maxim  Gorky,  issued  an  inter- 
national plea  for  bread  and  medicine.  It  was 
a  plea  that  largely  fell  on  deaf  ears;  While 
Western  Europe  struggled  with  post-war  re- 
construction, the  United  States  endured  an 
anemic  economy  undermined  by  high  unem- 
ployment, a  wave  of  corporate  bankruptcies 
and  depressed  farm  prices.  No  less  important 
to  the  public  reception  of  any  plea  for  sym- 
pathy and  generosity  was  the  hostility  to  all 
things  Russian,  which  was  embraced  as  an 
article  of  faith  in  the  minds  of  most  good 
Americans. 

Food  production  in  Russia  in  1921  was  less 
than  half  what  it  had  been  in  the  same  terri- 
tory in  1913.  All  Russia  was  hungry,  not  just 
those  inhabiting  the  vast  area  of  acute  fam- 
ine. It  was  not  a  question  of  seeking  relief  to 
supplement  an  existing,  though  inadequate 
supply  of  food,  or  of  concentrating  on  a  pro- 
gram for  undernourished  children.  In  parts  of 
Russia  there  was  no  food  at  all,  and  the  chil- 
dren had  already  begun  to  die. 

The  Russians  could  not  effectively  help 
themselves.  Industrial  centers  in  non-famine 
areas  were  in  desperate  straits;  transport 
was  demoralized;  distribution  machinery 
chaotic;  private  initiative  destroyed  by  ter- 
ror or  suffering.  Russia  had  only  25  miles  of 
railway  per  1,000  square  miles  of  territory, 
compared  to  83  miles  per  1,000  square  miles 
in  the  United  States.  In  1921,  60  percent  of 
Russian  locomotives  were  out  of  rejiair,  as 
were  50  percent  of  freight  cars.  Most  Russian 
ports  were  unusable  for  relief  shipments,  due 
to  lack  of  equipment  and  storage  facilities, 
the  condition  of  rail  connections  or  simply 
being  too  shallow  or  too  prone  to  ice  in  win- 
ter, the  iperiod  of  greatest  need. 


In  search  of  food,  the  panic-stricken  popu- 
lace—exhausted, sick,  naked  and  starving- 
attempted  to  nee  the  famines  on  foot  or  by 
rail,  moving  Into  Russian  cities  that  were  al- 
ready short  of  food,  carrying  infections  with 
them.  Cold  and  exposure  finished  the  work  of 
hunger  and  disease  for  thousands  who  froze 
to  death  on  their  way  to  nowhere.  Roads  and 
villages  were  populated  by  living  skeletons, 
scarcely  able  to  move,  or  completely  ex- 
hausted and  freezing  to  death  where  they 
lay,  soon  to  be  prey  for  birds  and  dogs.  In 
Orenburg,  up  to  800  corpses  a  day  were  being 
pitched  into  mass  graves.  Pre-famine 
Petrograd  had  a  population  of  2  million.  By 
early  1922,  starvation  and  disease  had  re- 
duced the  city's  population  to  700,000. 

In  the  cities,  emaciated  children- some  or- 
phaned, others  deserted  by  their  parents- 
were  warehoused  in  pest  holes  termed  "chil- 
dren's homes."  In  one  such  facility  in  the 
Orenburg  district  1,000  children  were  housed 
in  space  for  400.  Alive  with  vermin  and  wear- 
ing the  remnants  of  the  clothing  in  which 
they  arrived,  they  huddled  together  on  the 
floor  like  blind  kittens,  some  sick,  some 
starving,  some  dead.  Ravaged  by  disease, 
with  no  wood  for  heat  or  food  for  sustenance, 
40  to  50  died  each  day.  But  each  day,  more  ar- 
rived, ghastly  caricatures  of  childhood,  with 
faces  gaunt  and  yellow,  or  swollen  and  blue, 
their  eyes  burning  with  the  terrible  sparkle 
of  hunger. 

In  the  countryside,  famine  deaths  were  so 
common  that  village  clerks  no  longer  kept 
records.  Of  those  who  remained  alive,  nearly 
all  subsisted  on  food  substitutes.  The  fortu- 
nate few  who  had  grain  mixed  it  with  chaff, 
ground  weeds  and  acorns.  Those  without 
grain  made  bread  from  the  leaves  and  bark  of 
birch  and  elm  trees,  sawdust,  shells  of  nuts, 
rushes,  pea  husks,  potato  peels,  clay,  straw, 
horse  manure  and  blood.  Cats  and  dogs  were 
hungrily  devoured,  and  in  desperation  the 
famine  victims  exhumed  and  ate  dead  ani- 
mals. The  first  to  fall  ill  and  die  from  the  ef- 
fects of  such  food  were  the  children. 

For  those  driven  to  eating  the  putrid  flesh 
of  long-burled  animals,  the  practice  of  eating 
human  flesh  was  not  such  a  long  step.  At 
first,  there  were  only  isolated  reports.  By 
early  1922,  cannibalism  was  commonplace. 
Mothers  killed  and  ate  their  own  children. 
Unattended  children  were  stolen,  slaugh- 
tered and  devoured.  In  some  cases,  the  bodies 
of  those  murdered  were  butchered  and  sold  in 
markets  as  meat,  prompting  an  order  forbid- 
ding the  sale  of  meatballs,  cutlets  and  all 
forms  of  hashed  meats.  Hunger  and  want 
forced  the  population  to  crimes,  murders  and 
thefts.  In  order  to  steal  a  cow.  robbers  would 
murder  whole  families,  not  sparing  infants  in 
arms. 

Typhus,  cholera,  typhoid,  smallpox  and 
dysentery  were  epidemic  due  to  lack  of  phys- 
ical resistance  and  medical  and  sanitary 
services.  In  Iseave  and  Dedoval.  when  the 
bodies  of  those  who  died  of  typhus  and  other 
diseases  proved  too  numerous  to  bury,  they 
were  piled  in  heaps  in  buildings,  only  to  be 
stolen  and  boiled  for  food.  At  the  First  So- 
viet Hospital  in  Kazan,  as  many  as  four  star- 
vation patients  shared  a  single  bed.  In  other 
hospitals,  shortages  forced  surgeries  to  be 
performed  without  anesthetic  and  wounds  to 
be  "dressed"  with  newspapers  and  stitched 
with  threads  from  old  clothing.  Had  the  So- 
viet Union's  estimated  26,000  surviving  doc- 
tors and  surgeons  been  evenly  distributed. 
each  would  have  to  minister  to  5,400  people. 
What  medical  personnel  were  able  to  fight 
the  famine  were  themselves  hungry,  over- 
worked and  unremunerated  while  risking, 
and  often  succumbing  to,  infection  and 
death. 


Section  Two:  The  Relief 
"The  sole  objective  of  relief  should  be  hu- 
manity. It  should  have  no  political  objective 
or  other  aim  than  the  maintenance  of  life 
and  order. 

"Tons  and  dollars  do  not  express  relief  of 
suffering  and  saving  of  life."— Herbert  Hoo- 
ver, 1959 

(Note:  All  dollar  amounts  are  expressed  in 
1921-23  values.  To  calculate  1992  equivalents 
use  6.41  as  a  multiplier  factor.) 

Despite  all  economic,  political  and 
logistical  obstacles,  American  Relief  Admin- 
istration (A.R.A.)  feeding  points  were  oper- 
ational In  191  towns  and  villages  in  the  re- 
gions of  greatest  need  by  December  1,  1921  70 
days  after  the  signing  of  the  agreement  per- 
mitting relief.  In  2,997  locations  trotn 
Petrograd  on  the  Baltic  to  Astrakhan  on  the 
Caspian,  568,020  persons  were  receiving  each 
day  a  balanced  ration  of  American  food.  By 
the  first  week  of  February,  1922,  the  number 
of  A.R.A.  feeding  stations  had  grown  to  over 
6,000. 

Within  six  months  of  the  signing  of  the  re- 
lief agreement,  the  A.R.A.  had  amassed  $52.9 
million  in  revenues  to  finance  its  Russian  re- 
lief effort,  an  amount  equivalent  to  $3.4  bil- 
lion 1992  dollars.  That  amount  included  a  $20 
million  Congressional  appropriation.  $4  mil- 
lion in  military  surplus  medical  supplies, 
$12.2  million  In  gold  payments  from  the  So- 
viet government,  and  millions  more  in  sup- 
port from  affiliate  organizations  such  as  the 
American  Red  Cross,  the  National  Lutheran 
Council,  the  Y.M.C.A.,  the  American  Jewish 
Joint  Distribution  Committee,  the  Southern 
Baptist  Convention,  the  American  Friends 
Service  Committee  and  many  others. 

As  of  January  1,  1992.  the  ARA  was  feeding 
1.2  million  Russian  children,  after  which  the 
program  was  expanded  to  include  adults  and 
to  provide  wheat  seed  needed  to  help  ensure 
future  self-sufficiency.  All  commodities 
shipped  throughout  the  life  of  the  program 
were  purchased  from  American  suppliers  on 
a  competitive  bidding  basis  and  transported 
at  cost  by  the  American  merchant  marine. 

During  the  month  of  January,  1992,  five 
months  after  the  relief  agreement  was 
signed,  two  dozen  shiploads  of  American  car- 
goes were  dispatched  to  ports  serving  fam- 
ine-stricken areas  of  the  Soviet  Union.  These 
shipmente  included  301  million  pounds  of 
corn,  32  million  pounds  of  seed  wheat,  and 
25.7  million  pounds  of  milk  and  sundry  food 
and  medical  supplies,  or  a  total  of  160,000 
tons. 

By  mid-July,  1992—11  months  into  the  op- 
eration—the A.R.A.  had  purchased,  trans- 
ported and  distributed  788,878  tons  of  relief 
supplies,  among  them  666,615  tons  of  cereals 
for  seed  and  feed,  55,111  tons  of  condensed 
and  evaporated  milk,  15,464  tons  of  sugar, 
9,277  tons  of  fats,  3.395  tons  of  cocoa  and 
29.721  tons  of  medical  supplies,  clothing  and 
sundries. 

By  the  summer  of  1922.  the  A.R.A.  had  200 
administrative  personnel  at  home  and  in 
Russia,  supervising  the  efforts  of  80.000  Rus- 
sians. Together,  they  operated  15.700  kitch- 
ens and  food  distribution  stations,  feeding 
more  than  8.5  million  persons— 3.25  million 
children  and  5.3  million  adults. 

By  the  time  famine  conditions  subsided  in 
the  summer  of  1923.  the  A.R.A.  had  provided 
food  relief  to  20  million  Soviet  citizens,  in- 
cluding 6.5  million  children  and  14  million 
adults. 

The  A.R.A.,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Red 
Cross,  staged  during  the  Soviet  famine  of 
1921-23  the  greatest  foreign  peacetime  medi- 
cal crusade  ever  undertaken.  Through  the 
work  of  40  American  physicians  and  special- 


ists. 21  American  staffers  and  800  Russian  as- 
sistants, the  A.R.A.  operated  treatment  cen- 
ters in  each  of  the  17  famine  districts  and  at 
points  designed  to  Intercept  refugees.  The  $10 
million  spent  helped  to  provide  surgical  in- 
struments, pharmaceuticals  and  other  medi- 
cal supplies  to  5,764  hospitals  and  sanitar- 
iums and  nearly  11,000  other  facilities  provid- 
ing medical  care. 

The  A.R.A.  inoculation  and  immunization 
effort  reduced  cases  of  typhus  from  19  per 
1,000  population  in  January  1922  to  .22  per 
thousand  in  February  of  1923.  New  cases  of 
typhus  for  the  whole  of  Russia  decreased 
from  295,525  in  April  of  1922  to  6,684  in  March 
of  1923. 

A  1923  letter  to  A.R.A.  Chairman  Herbert 
Hoover  from  Maxim  Gorky  reads  in  part:  "In 
the  i>ast  year  you  have  saved  from  death  3.5 
million  children,  5.5  million  adults,  15,000 
students  and  have  now  added  200  or  more  of 
the  learned  professions.  *  *  *  In  all  the  his- 
tory of  human  suffering  I  know  of  *  *  *  no 
accomplishment  which  in  terms  of  mag- 
nitude and  generosity  can  be  compared  to 
the  relief  that  you  have  actually  accom- 
plished *  *  *.  Your  help  will  be  Inscribed  in 
history  as  a  unique  gigantic  accomplishment 
worthy  of  the  greatest  glory  and  will  long  re- 
main in  the  memory  of  millions  of  Russians 
*  *  *  whom  you  have  saved  from  death." 
Section  Three:  Thickets  and  Swamps 
"Fighting  famine  is  a  gigantic  economic 
and  governmental  operation  bandied  by  ex- 
perts and  not  'welfare'  work  of  benevolent 
handing  out  food  hit  or  miss  to  bread  lines. 
There  must  be  no  waste,  no  inefficiency. 

"We  had  to  pioneer  through  the  thickets 
and  swamps  of  governmental,  social,  finan- 
cial and  economic  problems,  including 
human  nature  in  the  raw."— Herbert  Hoover, 
1942 

The  economic,  organizational,  legal  and 
political  blueprint  of  the  American  Relief 
Administration's  efforts  in  the  Soviet  Union 
was  the  27-point  "Riga  Agreement,"  which  is 
appended  in  full.  It  clearly  stipulates  the 
conditions  under  which  the  A.R.A.,  as  a  "un- 
official volunteer  American  charitable  orga- 
nization" under  the  directorship  of  Herbert 
Hoover,  would  provide  relief  to  the  Russian 
people. 

The  Riga  Agreement  stipulated  that  Rus- 
sian authorities  would  provide  free  transpor- 
tation, storage  and  handling  of  imported 
supplies  with  priority  over  other  traffic,  as 
well  as  necessary  buildings,  equipment  and 
fuel,  free  of  charge.  The  A.R.A.  agreed  to 
provide  food,  clothing  and  medical  relief  in 
areas  where  relief  could  be  administered 
most  efficiently  and  secure  the  best  results. 
All  relief  supplies  remained  the  property  of 
the  A.R.A.  until  consumed.  The  A.R.A. 
agreed  that  its  representatives  and  assist- 
ants in  Russian  would  not  engage  in  political 
activity,  but  insisted  on  an  assurance  of  non- 
interference by  the  Soviet  government  in 
A.R.A.  activities. 

The  Riga  Agreement  created  a  philan- 
thropic state  within  a  state  with  rights  and 
immunities  of  its  own  that  were  stipulated 
in  writing  and  enforceable  in  a  practical 
way:  The  A.R.A.  could  cut  off  the  flow  of 
food  whenever  Herbert  Hoover  decided  that 
the  agreement  had  been  violated. 

The  tenants  of  the  Riga  Agreement  and  the 
organizational  structure  of  the  A.R.A.  oper- 
ation in  Russia  were  the  time-tested  prod- 
ucts of  Herbert  Hoover's  experiences  in  feed- 
ing 23  other  governments  in  the  aftermath  of 
World  War  I.  In  each  of  these  historic  relief 
efforts,  as  in  the  Russian  relief,  the  major 
objective  was  volume.  In  order  to  achieve 
maximum  "production"  Herbert  Hoover  ap- 
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Hoi  iver's  mind,  the  essential  elements  of 
effort  were  purchase,  transportation 
distribution  of  relief  supplies.  Purchase 
determining  what  to  buy.  where 
it  and  how  to  pay  for  it.  Transpor- 
,n  his  era.  involved  both  securing  a 
coordinating  the  traffic  control  to 
constant  flow  of  needed  supplies, 
involved  unloading, 

accounting  and  allocation  to 
feeding  stations,  hospitals,  individuals 
network  of  thousands  of  indigenous 
paid  with  rations.  Hoover  also  in- 
n  his  list  of  tasks  "disputing  with 
Is"  and  "listening  to  hourly  advice 
well-intentioned  but  ill-informed." 
R.A.'s  Russian  relief  effort  was  fi- 
with  a  blend  of  private-  and  public- 
finding.  With  the  U.S.  in  an  economic 
that   left   5   million    Americans 
jobs,  no  public  appeal  for  funds  was 
Instead,  Hoover  recruited  a  variety  of 
charitable  organizations  and.  as  af- 
of  the  A.R.A..  encouraged  them  to 
si^port   under    the    A.R.A.    umbrella. 
A.  affiliates  were  each  allowed  to 
of  18  famine  districts  in  which  re- 
ies    purchased    with    their    funds 
distributed.  The  A.R.A.  provided  re- 
ireas  not  covered  by  the  affiliates, 
of  the  affiliates  was  allowed  to  appoint 
rei  resentatlve   to    the    A.R.A.    central 

iloscow. 
minimize  interference  and  to  assure  co- 
Hoover  drafted  a  letter  to  himself 
President  Harding,  stipulating  that  dis- 
of  American  relief  supplies  in  the 
Union  would  be  conducted  only  by  the 
Ls  a  matter  of  economy  and  effi- 
:t  further  stipulated  that  the  State 
would  issue  passports  for  Rus- 
reljef  work  only  to  those  affiliated  with 


1  rmy  Colonel  William  N.  Haskell,  a 

at  A.R.A.  famine  relief  work  in  East- 

.  was  assigned  to  serve  as  director 

ons  in  Russia.  The  American  Red 

an  affiliate,  agreed  to  help  coordi- 

medical  relief  efforts  and  provided 

and  supplies.  The  U.S.  Army  Medi- 

assigned  Colonel  Henry  Beeuwkes 

the  medical  staff. 

appropriated  S18.6  million   that 

by  the  A.R.A.  to  purchase  of  food 

on  a  weekly,  competitive  bidding 

U.S.  suppliers.  Congress  also  au- 

the  transfer  of  S4  million  in  mili- 

us  medical  supplies  to  the  A.R.A. 

own  treasury,  the  A.R.A.  appro- 

!10.2  million.  The  affiliates  provided 

.  The  Soviet  Government  provided 

in  gold  reserves  and  an  estimated 

in  cash,  services  and  facilities. 

A.'s  innovative  "food  draft"  sys- 

S23.5  million  in  donations  and 

55  million  tons  of  food  relief  to 

000  individuals  and  families.  Affili- 

purchase  individual  drafts  for  $10 

provided  100-pound  food  packages 

Id  feed  one  person  for  19  weeks,  or  a 

five  for  five  weeks.  The  typical 

of  each  package  was  49  pounds  of 

pounds  of  rice.  3  pounds  of  tea,  10 
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pounds  of  fats.  10  pounds  of  sugar  and  20  tins 
of  milk.  This  system  was  later  expanded  to 
include  clothing  drafts. 

The  vast  majority  of  A.R.A.  staff  were  vol- 
unteers, drawing  only  rations  and.  in  some 
cases,  expense  reimbursement.  The  total 
number  of  Americans  who  worked  in  Russia 
was  327.  Of  these.  69  were  members  of  affili- 
ate organizations.  Traveling  by  boat,  train, 
road  cart  and  sleigh,  they  estimated  needs, 
secured  warehouses,  organized  village  com- 
mittees, selected  kitchen  sites  and  arranged 
for  medical  care  for  children.  Hoover  de- 
scribed them  as  "stem  administrators  with 
tender  hearts."  This  staff  core  supervised  the 
work  of  nearly  100.000  Russian  employees, 
from  dock  workers  and  railroad  engineers  to 
feeding  kitchen  staff,  who  were  paid  with  ra- 
tions. 

EPILOGUE 

"All  this  account  may  seem  dry  and  statis- 
tical. But  the  high  purpose  was  to  meet  the 
prayer  of  nations  for  a  chance  to  live  and  the 
cry  of  mothers  for  their  children.  Beyond 
that,  it  was  the  hope  that  we  were  giving 
strength  to  the  frail  democracies  which  had 
been  brought  into  being,  that  through  them 
the  world  might  find  peace.  We  had  won  vic- 
tory by  arms,  and  we  dreamed  that  this  un- 
paralleled generosity  and  service  by  a  great 
nation  would  set  new  standards  of  human  re- 
lationship in  the  world.  And  it  expressed  the 
Christianity  that  was  within  us.  We  will 
need  to  do  it  all  over  again  as  part  of  our  ef- 
fort to  bring  peace  to  a  weary  world." — Her- 
bert Hoover.  1942 
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APPENDIX  one:  RIGA  AGREEMENT 

(Agreement   between    the   American    Relief 

Administration  and  the  Russian  Socialist 

Federative  Soviet  Republic) 

Whereas,  a  famine  condition  exists  In  parts 
of  Russia,  and 

Whereas,  Mr.  Maxim  Gorky,  with  the 
knowledge  of  the  Russian  Socialist  Federa- 
tive Soviet  Republic,  has  appealed  through 
Mr.  Hoover  to  the  American  people  for  as- 
sistance to  the  starving  and  sick  people, 
more  particularly  the  children,  of  the  famine 
stricken  part  of  Russia,  and 

Whereas,  Mr.  Hoover  and  American  people 
have  read  with  great  sympathy  this  appeal 
on  the  part  of  the  Russian  people  In  their 
distress  and  are  desirous,  solely  for  humani- 
tarian reasons,  of  coming  to  their  assistance, 
and 

Whereas.  Mr.  Hoover,  in  his  reply  to  Mr. 
Gorky,  has  suggested  that  supplementary  re- 
lief might  be  brought  by  the  American  Relief 
Administration  to  up  to  a  million  children  in 
Russia; 

Therefore,  It  is  agreed  between  the  Amer- 
ican Relief  Administration,  an  unofficial  vol- 


unteer American  charitable  organization 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Mr.  Herbert  Hoo- 
ver, hereinafter  called  the  A.R.A.,  and  the 
Russian  Socialist  Federative  Soviet  Repub- 
lic, hereinafter  called  the  Soviet  Authori- 
ties, 

That  the  A.R.A.  will  extend  such  assist- 
ance to  the  Russian  people  as  Is  within  Its 
power,  subject  to  the  acceptance  and  fulfill- 
ment of  the  following  conditions  on  the  part 
of  the  Soviet  Authorities  who  hereby  declare 
that  there  Is  need  of  this  assistance  on  the 
part  of  the  A.R.A. 

The  Soviet  Authorities  agree: 

First:  That  the  A.R.A.  may  bring  Into  Rus- 
sia such  personnel  as  the  A.R.A.  finds  nec- 
essary In  the  carrying  out  of  its  work  and 
the  Soviet  Authorities  guarantee  them  full 
liberty  and  protection  while  in  Russia.  Non- 
Americans  and  Americans  who  have  been  de- 
tained in  Soviet  Russia  since  1917  will  be  ad- 
mitted on  approval  by  the  Soviet  Authori- 
ties. 

Second:  That  they  will,  on  demand  of  the 
A.R.A.,  immediately  extend  all  facilities  for 
the  entry  into  and  exit  from  Russia  of  the 
personnel  mentioned  In  (1)  and  while  such 
personnel  are  in  Russia  the  Soviet  Authori- 
ties shall  accord  them  full  liberty  to  come 
and  go  and  move  about  Russia  on  official 
business  and  shall  provide  them  with  all  nec- 
essary papers  with  as  safe-conducts,  laissez 
passer,  et  cetera,  to  facilitate  their  travel. 

Third:  That  in  securing  Russian  and  other 
personnel  the  A.R.A.  shall  have  complete 
freedom  as  to  selection  and  the  Soviet  Au- 
thorities will,  on  request,  assist  the  A.R.A. 
in  securing  same. 

Fourth:  That  on  delivery  by  the  A.R.A.  of 
its  relief  supplies  at  the  Russian  ports  of 
Petrograd,  Murmansk,  Archangel, 

Novorossisk,  or  other  Russian  ports  as  mutu- 
ally agreed  upon,  or  the  nearest  practicable 
available  ports  In  adjacent  countries,  deci- 
sion to  lie  with  the  A.R.A.,  the  Soviet  Au- 
thorities will  bear  all  further  costs  such  as 
discharge,  handling,  loading,  and  transpor- 
tation to  Interior  base  points  In  the  areas 
where  the  A.R.A.  may  operate.  Should  de- 
murrage or  storage  occur  at  above  ports  mu- 
tually agreed  upon  as  satisfactory  such  de- 
murrage and  storage  is  for  the  account  of  the 
Soviet  Authorities.  For  purposes  of  this 
agreement  the  ports  of  Riga,  Reval,  Libau, 
Hango,  and  Helslngfors  are  also  considered 
satisfactory  ports.  Notice  of  at  least  five 
days  will  be  given  to  Soviet  representatives 
at  respective  ports  in  case  the  Soviet  Au- 
thorities are  expected  to  take  c.i.f.  delivery. 

Fifth:  That  they  will  at  their  own  expense 
supply  the  necessary  storage  at  Interior  base 
points  mentioned  In  paragraph  (4)  and  han- 
dling and  transportation  from  same  to  all 
such  other  Interior  points  as  the  A.R.A.  may 
designate. 

Sixth:  That  in  all  above  storage  and  move- 
ment of  relief  supplies  they  will  give  the 
A.R.A.  the  same  priority  over  all  other  traf- 
fic as  the  Soviet  Authorities  give  their  own 
relief  supplies,  and  on  demand  of  the  A.R.A. 
will  furnish  adequate  guards  and  convoys. 

Seventh:  That  they  will  give  free  import 
and  re-export  and  guarantee  freedom  from 
requisition  to  all  A.R.A.  supplies  of  whatever 
nature.  The  A.R.A.  will  repay  the  Soviet  Au- 
thorities for  expenses  incurred  by  them  on 
re-exported  supplies. 

Eighth:  That  the  relief  supplies  are  In- 
tended only  for  children  and  the  sick,  as  des- 
ignated by  the  A.R.A.  in  accordance  with 
paragraph  (24),  and  remain  the  property  of 
the  A.R.A.  until  actually  consumed  by  these 
children  and  the  sick,  and  are  to  be  distrib- 
uted in  the  name  of  the  A.R.A. 


Ninth:  That  no  individual  receiving  A.R.A. 
ratios  shall  be  deprived  of  such  local  supplies 
as  are  given  to  the  rest  of  the  population. 

Tenth:  That  they  will  guarantee  and  take 
every  step  to  Insure  that  relief  supplies  be- 
longing to  the  A.R.A.  will  not  go  to  the  gen- 
eral adult  population  nor  to  the  Army,  Navy, 
or  Government  employees  but  only  to  such 
persons  as  designated  in  paragraphs  (8)  and 
(24). 

Eleventh:  That  the  Soviet  Authorities  un- 
dertake to  reimburse  the  A.R.A.  In  dollars  at 
c.i.f.  cost  or  replace  In  kind  any  misused  re- 
lief supplies. 

Twelfth:  That  the  A.R.A.  shall  be  allowed 
to  set  up  the  necessary  organizations  for  car- 
rying out  its  relief  work  free  from  govern- 
mental or  other  interference.  The  Central 
and  Local  Soviet  Authorities  have  the  right 
of  representation  thereon. 

Thirteenth:  That  the  Soviet  Authorities 
will  provide: 

A.  The  necessary  premises  for  kitchens, 
dispensaries  and.  in  as  far  as  possible,  hos- 
pitals. 

B.  The  necessary  fuel  and,  when  available, 
cooking,  distributing,  and  feeding  equipment 
for  the  same. 

C.  The  total  cost  of  local  relief  administra- 
tion, food  preparation,  distribution,  et 
cetera,  themselves  are  In  conjunction  with 
local  authorities.  Mode  of  payment  to  be  ar- 
ranged at  later  date. 

D.  On  demand  of  the  A.R.A.  such  local 
medical  personnel  and  assistance,  satisfac- 
tory to  the  A.R.A.,  as  are  needed  to  effi- 
ciently administer  Its  relief. 

E.  Without  cost  railway,  motor,  water  or 
other  transportation  for  movement  of  relief 
supplies  and  of  such  personnel  as  may  be 
necessary  to  efficiently  control  relief  oper- 
ations. The  Soviet  Authorities  will  for  the 
duration  of  the  A.R.A.  operations  assign  to 
the  A.R.A.  for  the  sole  use  of  Its  personnel, 
and  transport  free  of  cost,  such  railway  car- 
riages as  the  A.R.A.  may  reasonably  request. 

Fourteenth:  In  localities  where  the  A.R.A. 
may  be  operating  and  where  epidemics  are 
raging,  the  A.R.A.  shall  be  empowered  by  the 
Soviet  Authorities  to  take  such  ste|>s  as  may 
be  necessary  towards  the  improvement  of 
sanitary  conditions,  protection  of  water  sup- 
ply, et  cetera. 

Fifteenth:  That  they  will  supply  free  of 
charge  the  necessary  offices,  garages,  storm- 
rooms,  et  cetera,  for  the  transaction  of  the 
A.R.A.  business  and  when  available  heat, 
light,  and  water  for  same.  Further  that  they 
will  place  at  the  disposal  of  the  A.R.A.  ade- 
quate residential  quarters  for  the  A.R.A.  per- 
sonnel in  all  localities  where  the  A.R.A.  may 
be  operating.  All  such  above  premises  to  be 
free  from  seizure  and  requisition.  Examina- 
tion of  above  premises  will  not  be  made  ex- 
cept with  knowledge  and  in  presence  of  the 
chief  of  the  A.R.A.  operations  In  Russia  or 
his  representative  and  except  in  case  of  fla- 
grant delit,  when  examiner  will  be  held  re- 
sponsible in  case  examination  unwarranted. 

Sixteenth:  That  they  will  give  to  the 
A.R.A.  complete  freedom  and  priority  with- 
out cost  in  the  use  of  existing  radio,  tele- 
graph, telephone,  cable,  post,  and  couriers  in 
Russia  and  will  provide  the  A.R.A.,  when 
available  and  subject  to  the  consent  of  com- 
petent authorities,  with  private  telegraph 
and  telephone  wires  and  maintenance  free  of 
cost. 

Seventeenth:  To  accord  the  A.R.A.  and  Its 
American  representatives  and  its  couriers 
the  customary  diplomatic  privileges  as  to 
passing  the  frontiers. 

Eighteenth:  To  supply  the  A.R.A.  tree  of 
cost  with  the  necessary  gasoline  and  oil  to 


operate  its  motor  transportation  and  to 
transport  such  motor  transportation  by  rail 
or  otherwise  as  may  be  necessary. 

Nineteenth:  To  furnish  at  the  request  of 
the  competent  A.R.A.  Authorities  all  A.R.A. 
personnel,  together  with  their  impediments 
and  supplies,  free  transportation  In  Russia. 

Twentieth:  To  permit  the  A.R.A.  to  import 
and  re-export  free  of  duty  and  requisition 
such  commissary,  transport,  and  office  sup- 
plies as  are  necessary  for  its  personnel  and 
administration. 

Twenty-first:  That  they  will  acquaint  the 
Russian  people  with  the  aims  and  methods  of 
the  relief  work  of  the  A.R.A.  in  order  to  fa- 
cilitate the  rapid  development  of  its  effi- 
ciency and  will  assist  and  facilitate  in  sup- 
plying the  American  people  with  reliable  and 
non-political  information  of  the  existing 
conditions  and  the  progress  of  the  relief 
work  as  an  aid  in  developing  Ilnancial  sup- 
port in  America. 

Twenty-second:  That  they  will  bear  all  ex- 
penses of  the  relief  operation  other  than: 

A.  Cost  of  relief  supplies  at  port  (see  para- 
graph 4). 

B.  Direct  expenses  of  American  control  and 
supervision  of  relief  work  in  Russia  with  ex- 
ceptions as  above.  In  general  they  will  give 
the  A.R.A.  all  assistance  In  their  power  to- 
ward the  carrying  out  of  its  humanitarian 
relief  operations. 

The  A.R.A.  agrees: 

Twenty-third:  Within  the  limits  of  its  re- 
sources and  facilities,  to  supply,  as  rapidly 
as  suitable  organization  can  be  effected, 
food,  clothing,  and  medical  relief  to  the  sick 
and  particularly  to  the  children  within  the 
age  limits  as  decided  upon  by  the  A.R.A. 

Twenty-fourth:  That  its  relief  distribution 
will  be  to  the  children  and  sick  without  re- 
gard to  race,  religion,  or  social  or  political 
status. 

Twenty-fifth:  That  Its  personnel  in  Russia 
will  confine  themselves  strictly  to  the  min- 
istration of  relief  and  will  engage  in  no  polit- 
ical or  commercial  activity  whatever.  In 
view  of  paragraph  (1)  and  the  freedom  of 
American  personnel  In  Russia  from  personal 
search,  arrest,  and  detention,  any  personnel 
contravening  this  will  be  withdrawn  or  dis- 
charged on  the  request  of  the  Central  Soviet 
Authorities.  The  Central  Soviet  Authorities 
will  submit  to  the  chief  officer  of  the  A.R.A. 
the  reasons  for  this  request  and  the  evidence 
in  their  possession. 

Twenty-sixth:  That  it  will  carry  on  its  op- 
erations where  it  finds  its  relief  can  be  ad- 
ministered most  efficiently  and  to  secure 
best  results.  Its  principal  object  Is  to  bring 
relief  to  the  famine  stricken  areas  of  the 
Volga. 

Twenty-seventh:  That  It  will  Import  no  al- 
cohol in  its  relief  supplies  and  will  permit 
customs  inspection  of  its  Imported  relief 
supplies  at  points  to  be  mutually  agreed 
upon. 

The  Soviet  Authorities  having  previously 
agreed  as  the  absolute  sine  qua  non  of  any 
assistance  on  the  part  of  the  American  peo- 
ple to  release  all  Americans  detained  in  Rus- 
sia and  to  facilitate  the  departure  from  Rus- 
sia of  all  Americans  so  desiring,  the  A.R.A. 
reserves  to  itself  the  right  to  suspend  tempo- 
rarily or  terminate  all  of  its  relief  work  in 
Russia  In  case  of  failure  on  the  part  of  the 
Soviet  Authorities  to  fully  comply  with  this 
primary  condition  or  with  any  condition  set 
forth  in  the  above  agreement.  The  Soviet 
Authorities  equally  reserve  the  right  of  can- 
celling this  agreement  in  case  of  non-fulfill- 
ment of  any  of  the  above  clauses  on  the  part 
of  the  A.R.A. 

Made  in  Riga,  Au^st  Twentieth,  Nineteen 
hundred  and  twentyone. 


On  behalf  of  Council  of  Peoples  Com- 
missaries of  the  Russian  Socialist  Federative 
Soviet  Republic. 

(Signed)  Maxim  Litvinov, 
Assistant  Peoples  Commissary 

for  Foreign  Affairs. 
On  behalf  of  the  American  Relief  Adminis- 
tration. 

(Signed)    Walter  Lyman  Brown, 

Director  for  Europe. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Jan.  27,  1992] 

U.S.  AIRLIFT  TO  Republics  Pales  Beside 

1920s  AID 

(By  Haynes  Johnson) 

In  an  age  of  symbolism,  where  slogans 
often  masquerade  as  deeds,  the  image  of  the 
world's  last  superpower  airlifting  emergency 
food  and  medical  aid  to  its  struggling  erst- 
while superpower  rival  commands  prime 
news  space  as  an  international  good  deed — or 
good  public  relations  act.  In  reality,  it  pales 
beside  an  effort  launched  by  the  United 
States  to  save  the  Soviet  Union  from  starva- 
tion 71  years  ago. 

Today's  emergency  effort,  announced 
Thursday,  is  dubbed  by  U.S.  officials  "Oper- 
ation Provide  Hope.  "  It  will  provide  19,200 
tons  of  food  left  over  from  the  Persian  Gulf 
War  and  medical  supplies  from  the  Defense 
Department. 

The  earlier,  largely  forgotten,  relief  pro- 
vided 700,000  tons  of  food,  plus  a  vast  store  of 
medicines  and  commodities.  Those  supplies 
fed  and  nursed  18  million  Russians  and  saved 
between  10  million  and  20  million  lives  over 
a  three-year  period. 

It  was  one  of  the  most  successful  humani- 
tarian acts  in  history,  and  it  contained  one 
of  history's  notable  ironies.  That  U.S.  effort 
saved  the  new  Soviet  Union  and  enabled  it  to 
become  this  nation's  great  ideological  rival 
and  superpower  enemy. 

In  another  ironic  twist,  the  man  respon- 
sible for  organizing  the  U.S.  relief  was  the 
staunch  anticommunist,  Herbert  Hoover, 
who  as  president  during  the  Great  Depres- 
sion was  blamed  by  the  American  people  for 
not  acting  aggressively  enough  to  alleviate 
suffering. 

Starvation  stalked  the  new  Soviet  Union 
in  1921  when  Hoover's  Russian  relief  effort 
began.  Cities  were  filled  with  mobs  crying 
for  food.  In  Petrograd  (St.  Petersburg)  alone, 
as  many  as  100.000  were  dying  of  starvation 
each  month.  Then,  as  now,  Russia  possessed 
ample  food  resources.  Then,  as  now,  an  In- 
competent bureaucratic  administration  sys- 
tem failed  to  deliver  food  where  it  was  need- 
ed. 

A  stupendous  famine,  centered  in  the 
Ukraine  and  the  Valley  of  the  Volga,  gripped 
the  new  society.  It  was  caused  in  part  by 
freaks  of  weather,  but  was  mainly  due  to  a 
halt  in  agricultural  production  while  the  So- 
viets were  communizing  the  peasants. 
Vladimire  Lenin,  founder  of  the  new  Soviet 
state,  wrote  then  that  without  international 
help  "the  government  will  perish." 

That  July,  as  Hoover  was  winding  down  his 
post-World  War  I  European  relief  efforts  as 
head  of  the  American  Relief  Administration, 
he  received  a  personal  plea  from  Maxim 
Gorky,  the  Russian  author. 

Hoover,  then  commerce  secretary  under 
President  Warren  G.  Harding,  was  one  of  the 
few  distinguished  Cabinet  officers  in  an  ad- 
ministration that  became  infamous  for  its 
pervasive  corruption.  He  Instantly  responded 
and  set  American  terms  for  aid.  These  in- 
cluded freedom  of  all  American  prisoners 
held  inside  Russia  after  a  U.S.  military  expe- 
dition onto  Soviet  territory  after  World  War 
I.  and  ability  for  Americans  to  operate  with- 
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restrictions  and  travel  without  inter- 
while  administering  the  aid.  He  also 
demanc!  ed  the  power  to  organize  local  relief 
commlltees  inside  the  Soviet  Union  and  to 
free  storage  space,  free  offices  and 
trafasportation. 

5ept.  1  more  than  100  American  pris- 
ifere  released  from  Soviet  dungeons; 
government  had  known  of  only  20 
prisoners.  Three  weeks  later  the  first 
rom  American  imported  food  were 
31  rved  to  the  Soviet  people. 
Initia  ly.  Hoover  conceived  of  the  relief  ef- 
fort as  Limed  mainly  at  children.  Americans 
worklni  for  him  on  the  scene  quickly  told 
him  of  'appalling"  conditions  inside  the  So- 
viet Ur  ion.  They  estimated  that  15  million 
to  20  n"  lUion  adults  and  children  would  die 
from  St  irvation  unless  the  U.S.  undertook  a 
far  wid«  r  emergency  operation. 

Huma  litarianism  notwithstanding.  Hoover 
was  a  I  ougb  dealmaker.  He  demanded  that 
the  Soi  lets  place  a  substantial  amount  of 
gold  th  ty  had  seized  from  the  czars  during 
the  Rai  slan  Revolution  into  U.S.  hands  to 
spend  fi  r  food.  The  gold  would  provide  cap- 
ital to  I  uy  the  food,  and  also  keep  that  gold 
from  b  ling  used  to  subsidize  revolutions 
worldwi  le. 
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S  >vlets  resisted,  but  finally  agreed.  Of 

r78  million  (about  $500  million  In  to- 

)  raised  for  the  relief,  the  Soviets 

S18  million  from  their  gold.  An- 

million  came  from  a  congressional 

with    $8   million    from    U.S. 

!  urplus    medical    supplies.    The    rest 

public  charities. 
Deration  itself  was  remarkably  small 
scale  of  the  suffering  and  the  num- 
«  assisted.  Hoover  named  a  close  as- 
Col.   William  N.   Haskell,  who  had 
with  him  on  European  relief  two 
to  take  charge  of  the  Russian 
Ijaskell  assembled  a  staff  of  about  200 
with  experience  in  food  and  medi- 
.  At  peak,  about  600  Americans  were 
They,  in  turn,  supervised  local  So- 
employed  by  the  U.S.  agency  that 
the  movement  of  supplies  from  sea- 
rail  to  distribution  points  through- 
;ountry.  Eventually,  the  relief  effort 
operating  through  a   distribution   net- 
of  pearly  18,000  stations. 

best  of  times,  it  would  have  been  a 

undertaking.   Then,   with   many 

still  in  need  of  major  repair  and  a 

citizenry,  it  is  remarkable  that 

misf  on  accomplished  its  goal.  But  it  was 

wltl  out  severe  internal  problems:  At  one 

thousands  of  tons  of  American  food 

on  docks  awaiting  train  trans- 


piled 
l4nd. 

ans  then,  as  now,  were  not  enthu- 
i  bout  aiding  the  Soviet  people.  Nei- 
Americans  then,  as  now.  look  favor- 
oreign  aid  of  any  sort,  though  in  the 
[leriod  there  was  no  question  that 
Anisrica  could  furnish  such  an  immense 


of  many  striking  parallels  with  the 

Hoover  described  how  America  had 

withdrairn  back  into  itself  after  the  war.  Its 

force  of  2  million  was  swiftly  cut  to 

At  home  we  were  spending  un- 

precededted    sums."    Hoover    recalled.    "We 

UHi  lergoing  unprecedented  taxation.  We 

fa4ed  with  unemployment  and  all  the 

of   demobilization    of   a    country 

ed   to    war.    Our   people    clamored 

top  the  expense." 

he  massive  U.S.  Russian  relief  effort 

By  the  spring  of  1922,  the  Amer- 

eff4rt  was  feeding  18  million  Russians. 

consisted    of    American    shelled 


com— an  unknown  then  in  the  Soviet 
Union— wheat,  fats,  condensed  milk,  stew 
and  wheat  bread. 

"It  was  a  ghastly  task,"  Hoover  wrote, 
"but  our  men  carried  it  through  with  an  esti- 
mated loss  of  fewer  than  a  million  lives.  We 
shipped  a  considerable  quantity  of  seed 
wheat,  and  the  acute  crisis  ended  with  the 
harvest  in  1922.  But  the  Americans  had  to 
continue  to  care  for  millions  of  undernour- 
ished and  homeless  children  over  the  winter 
of  1923." 

When  it  was  over,  Gorky  wrote  Hoover: 

"In  all  the  history  of  human  suffering  I 
know  of  *  *  *  no  accomplishment  which  in 
terms  of  magnitude  and  generosity  can  be 
compared  to  the  relief  that  you  have  actu- 
ally accomplished.  *  *  *  Your  help  will  be  in- 
scribed in  history  as  a  unique,  gigantic  ac- 
complishment worthy  of  the  greatest  glory 
and  will  long  remain  in  the  memory  of  mil- 
lions of  Russians  •  *  *  whom  you  saved  from 
death." 

The  humanitarian  effort  was  quickly  for- 
gotten. Russians  employed  by  the  American 
Relief  Administration,  often  for  no  wages 
but  their  daily  bread,  were  imprisoned  as 
soon  as  the  Americans  withdrew.  "Our  men 
have  never  since  been  able  to  get  any  news  of 
them,"  Hoover  noted. 

As  for  the  friendship  between  the  United 
States  and  the  U.S.S.R.,  ahead  lay  the 
bloody  Stalin  period  and  then  the  long  dec- 
ades of  a  Cold  War  only  now  concluded.* 


LOS  ANGELES  DODGERS  HELP 
NICARAGUAN  LITTLE  LEAGUE 
BASEBALL 

•  Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President,  on 
January  18.  the  owner  of  the  Los  Ange- 
les Dodgers.  Mr.  Peter  O'Malley,  joined 
Nicaraguan  President  Violetta 

Chamorro  in  opening  the  Dodgers  Lit- 
tle League  Baseball  Friendship  Field  in 
Managua,  Nicaragua.  Built  with  the 
support  of  the  Dodgers,  this  field  will 
give  thousands  of  Nicaraguan  young- 
sters an  opportunity  to  play  little 
league  baseball. 

As  many  of  my  colleagues  who  have 
traveled  to  Central  America  know. 
Nicaraguans  love  the  sport  of  baseball 
and  closely  follow  the  major  leagues  in 
the  United  States.  Almost  every  Nica- 
raguan child  grows  up  playing  the 
sport  in  the  street,  often  with  nothing 
more  than  a  bundle  of  tape  and  an  old 
stick. 

Clearly,  the  growth  of  baseball  will 
not  solve  President  Chamorro's  dif- 
ficulties. But.  I  do  believe  it  is  an  im- 
portant positive  contribution  we  Amer- 
icans can  make  to  the  people  of  Nica- 
ragua. 

Far  too  often,  we  in  Congress  focus 
on  the  millions  of  dollars  in  official  aid 
and  military  assistance,  and  forget 
about  the  small  ways  to  affect  the  lives 
of  the  everyday  citizens  in  developing 
countries.  Sharing  resources,  talent, 
and  expertise  should  be  an  important 
part  of  our  relations  with  other  coun- 
tries. We  have  much  to  teach — and 
much  to  learn. 

Mr.  President.  I  commend  Mr. 
O'Malley  and  the  Dodgers  for  their  ac- 
tive support  of  baseball  in  Nicaragua. 
For  many  years,  the  Dodgers  have  pro- 


moted international  baseball,  both  on  a 
professional  and  amateur  level.  The 
team  has  sent  coaches  to  many  coun- 
tries and  hosted  numerous  baseball  ex- 
changes. 

As  our  world  becomes  more  inter- 
dependent, we  need  more  organizations 
like  the  Dodgers,  more  people  like 
Peter  O'Malley.  who  are  willing  to 
share  their  time  and  resources  with 
those  in  the  developing  world.* 
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FOOT-IN-MOUTH  EPIDEMIC  IN 
JAPAN 

•  Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  on  Janu- 
ary 19.  the  Speaker  of  the  lower  House 
of  the  Japanese  Parliament.  Yoshio 
Sakurauchl.  said  that  "American 
workers  don't  work  but  they  demand 
high  pay"  and  "about  30  percent  of 
them  cannot  read."  He  also  reportedly 
said  that  the  source  of  American  eco- 
nomic problems  is  the  "inferior  quality 
of  U.S.  labor."  Other  Japanese  officials 
quickly  denied  the  remarks,  saying 
Sakui^uchi  had  been  misquoted,  but 
the  effect  of  his  remarks  was  like  gaso- 
line poured  over  a  fire. 

The  foot-in-mouth  epidemic  in  Japan 
continued  this  past  Monday  when 
Prime  Minister  Kiichl  Miyazawa  said 
during  debate  in  a  parliamentary  com- 
mittee of  the  Diet  that,  regarding 
American  work  habits,  he  has  long 
thought  "that  the  work  ethic  is  lack- 
ing as  far  as  that  area  is  concerned", 
that  area  being  Wall  Street  and  the 
American  financial  markets.  He  also 
said  that  Americans'  determination  to 
"produce  goods  and  create  value  has 
loosened  sharply"  over  the  past  10 
years,  and  that  many  people  getting 
out  of  college  have  gone  to  Wall  Street 
for  very  high  salaries,  with  the  result 
that  the  number  of  engineers  who 
produce  goods  has  gone  down  quickly." 
Miyazawa  later  apologized  for  creating 
a  "misunderstanding",  saying  he  had 
not  intended  to  criticize  American 
workers. 

Was  Sakurauchi  misquoted?  Was 
Miyazawa  misunderstood?  It  really 
doesn't  much  matter.  The  fact  is  that  a 
great  majority  of  Japanese  apparently 
share  these  negative  views  of  Ameri- 
cans. A  CBS-New  York  Times  poll  last 
November  showed  66  percent  of  Japa- 
nese think  Americans  are  "lazy".  And 
in  fact  many  Americans  suspect  there's 
some  truth  in  such  statements:  32  per- 
cent of  the  Americans  polled  by  CBS 
also  characterized  us  as  "lazy." 

We  know  we're  not  competing  effec- 
tively with  the  Japanese,  and  we  know 
our  economic  standing  in  the  world  is 
slipping.  But  what  are  the  causes  of 
our  decline?  Are  our  workers  lazy  or  ig- 
norant as  portrayed  by  the  Japanese 
comments?  Do  we  produce  too  many 
investment  bankers,  bond  dealers  and 
lawyers,  and  not  enough  engrineers.  sci- 
entists, and  inventors?  Have  we  in  fact 
lost  the  work  ethic  for  which  this 
country  was  long  admired  and  emu- 
lated? 


Mr.  President,  today  I  want  to  de- 
bunk the  claims  in  Speaker 
Sakaurauchi's  statements  about  the 
quality  of  the  American  work  force, 
and  point  out  a  few  relevant  and  en- 
lightening statistics. 

Fact  No.  1:  American  productivity- 
output  per  worker — is  still  the  highest 
in  the  world.  In  1989.  Japanese  produc- 
tivity was  75  percent  of  the  United 
States  rate,  while  Germany  was  at  73 
percent.  It  is  true  that  our  competitors 
are  catching  up.  but  nevertheless,  we 
are  still  the  world's  most  productive 
people  using  the  standard  measure. 

Fact  No.  2:  Americans  are  not  a  na- 
tion of  illiterates.  Our  literacy  rate  is 
estimated  at  95  to  97  percent;  Japan's 
rate  is  slightly  higher.  Both  nations 
have  approximately  20  percent  of  their 
populations  enrolled  in  elementary- 
secondary  education,  and  we  have  far 
more  higher  ed  students.  5.1  percent  of 
Americans  versus  1.9  percent  of  Japa- 
nese. By  some  education  measures,  the 
Japanese  do  work  harder,  for  example, 
their  elementary-secondary  students 
attend  school  an  average  of  240  days  a 
year,  almost  2  months  longer  than 
American  kids.  I  believe  this  is  an  area 
where  we  can  and  will  improve.  I  have 
for  many  years  advocated  lengthening 
the  American  school  year,  along  with 
other  school  reforms,  in  order  to  give 
our  children  the  world's  best  edu- 
cation. 

Fact  No.  3:  Americans  work  longer 
hours  than  people  in  any  other  country 
except  Japan.  Taiwan  and  Korea.  The 
average  Japanese  works  2.100  hours  per 
year,  the  average  American  1.800  hours, 
and  the  average  German  1.500  hours. 
And  American  work  hours  are  increas- 
ing: Since  1972,  the  average  work  year 
has  lengthened  by  163  hours.  Japanese 
work  hours  have  been  holding  steady, 
and  may  be  starting  to  drop,  partially 
in  response  to  government  policies  en- 
couraging more  consumption. 

Fact  No.  4:  American  workers  are  not 
overpaid  by  world  standards.  The  aver- 
age manufacturing  labor  cost  in  the 
United  States  [$10.83/hr]  is  lower  than 
that  of  either  Japan  [$12.27]  or  Ger- 
many [$12.61]. 

Finally,  what  about  quality?  Can 
American  workers  make  good  prod- 
ucts? Fact  No.  5  is  that  American-made 
products  are  not  necessarily  inferior  to 
Japanese  made.  Cars  made  in  Japanese- 
owned  plants  in  the  United  States,  by 
American  workers,  have  fewer  defects 
than  cars  made  in  Japan. 
Defect  rate  per  100  automobiles: 
American      companies      in      United 

States  80 

Japanese  companies  in  Japan 50 

Japanese  companies  in  United  States  49 

Mazda  Chairman  Kenichi  Yamamoto 
has  said,  "Our  American  suppliers — of 
auto  parts — work  incredibly  hard. 
Their  quality  is  top-notch.  The  only 
difference  between  the  parts  we  buy  in 
Japan  and  the  parts  we  buy  in  America 
is  the  name  stamped  on  the  metal." 


The  Japanese  themselves  prefer 
many  American-made  products  to  their 
own.  Most  Japanese  personal  comput- 
ers use  microprocessors  built  in  the 
United  States.  The  best-selling  com- 
puter software  program  in  Japan  last 
year  was  American-made.  And  IBM 
outsells  nearly  all  Japanese  computer 
makers  in  Japan.  We  also  make  the 
top-selling  clothing  lines,  prescription 
drugs,  and  razors  in  Japan. 

No  one  can  deny  that  this  Nation  has 
significant  and  troublesome  economic 
problems.  But  I  hope  that  the  facts  I 
have  just  noted  will  lay  to  rest  the  no- 
tion that  somehow  American  workers 
have  lost  their  will  to  work  and  their 
ability  to  do  good  work.  We  have  peo- 
ple out  there  across  the  country  who 
are  working  harder  and  harder  each 
year,  frequently  for  less  pay  and  fewer 
benefits,  just  to  keep  a  roof  over  their 
heads,  food  on  the  table,  and  hope  in 
their  hearts  that  someday  their  chil- 
dren will  have  a  chance  at  a  better  life. 
In  all  the  feverish  debate  over  the 
choices  we  must  make  to  put  this 
country  back  on  the  path  to  economic 
greatness,  let  us  not  be  tempted  to  ac- 
cept as  truth  the  arrogant  and  mis- 
informed statements  of  our  rivals. 
When  what  they  say  is  flat  wrong,  let 
us  tell  them— and  ourselves— so. • 


CLEAN  WATER  ACT  STATE 
REVOLVING  LOAN  FUNDS 
•  Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  over  the 
past  20  years  the  Federal  Government 
has,  under  the  Clean  Water  Act,  pro- 
vided more  than  $52  billion  to  State 
and  local  governments  to  help  pay  for 
the  construction  of  waste  water  treat- 
ment plants.  This  has  been  one  of  our 
most  successful  environmental  pro- 
grams and  is  directly  responsible  for 
much  of  the  improvement  in  water 
quality  that  has  occurred  since  the 
Clean  Water  Act  took  its  present  form 
in  1972. 

For  many  years  this  program  was  a 
grant  program  providing  direct  assist- 
ance to  local  governments  building 
sewage  systems.  In  1987  the  Congress 
made  dramatic  changes  in  the  con- 
struction grants  program.  It  was  con- 
verted to  a  loan  program.  We  no  longer 
make  grants  to  local  governments. 
Rather  the  grants  are  made  to  the 
States.  Elach  State  has  established  a 
trust  fund  for  this  money.  These  funds 
are  then  used  to  make  loans  to  local 
governments  for  construction  of  sew- 
age treatment  plants.  The  money  is 
paid  back  by  the  cities  and  towns  and 
returned  to  the  trust  funds.  These  trust 
funds  are  called  State  revolving  loan 
funds  or  SRF's. 

In  addition  to  the  Federal  grants  and 
the  loan  repayments  from  local  govern- 
ments, the  State  revolving  loan  funds 
also  contain  State  money.  The  Clean 
Water  Act  requires  at  least  a  20-per- 
cent State  match  for  each  Federal 
grant.  But  many  States  have  gone  way 


beyond  the  minimum  and  have  used 
their  revolving  loan  funds  to  levera^re 
bonds  and  other  financing  mechanisms 
that  have  multiplied  the  impact  of 
these  Federal  dollars  manyfold. 

When  we  created  the  State  revolving 
loan  funds  in  the  Water  Quality  Act  of 
1987.  we  agreed  to  phase  out  the  Fed- 
eral role  in  the  financing  of  sewa^re 
treatment  plant  construction.  The  au- 
thorization levels  for  the  Federal  con- 
tribution to  the  State  revolving  loan 
funds  started  at  $2.4  billion  per  year  in 
1990.  declined  to  $1.8  billion  in  1992.  $1.2 
billion  in  1993  and  $600  million  in  1994. 
Under  current  law,  there  is  to  be  no 
Federal  role,  no  additional  Federal  dol- 
lars, after  1994. 

This  phaseout  is  the  result  of  an 
agreement  that  was  made  between  the 
Congress  and  President  Reagan  in  1981. 
When  he  came  to  office.  President 
Reagan  proposed  an  immediate  end  to 
the  construction  grants  program.  At 
that  time  annual  appropriations  for 
grants  were  about  $5  billion.  Again, 
these  were  Federal  grants  directly  to 
local  governments  that  were  not  re- 
paid. President  Reagan  proposed  to 
abolish  that  program  altogether. 

And  it  must  be  said  that  there  were 
problems  vdth  the  program  in  1981. 
Precious  taxpayer  dollars  were  in  some 
cases  being  used  to  lay  sewer  collectors 
in  affluent  conimunities  that  could 
well  afford  to  finance  the  projects  lo- 
cally. There  were  operational  problems 
with  some  of  the  plants  that  had  been 
financed  with  Federal  dollars,  and 
there  were  other  issues  that  concerned 
the  administration. 

After  much  debate,  the  President  and 
the  Congress  eventually  reached  a  com- 
promise that  allowed  the  program  to 
continue.  The  agreement  that  we 
reached  included  significant  reforms  in 
the  program.  We  cut  the  Federal 
matching  rate  from  75  percent  to  55 
percent.  We  modified  the  eligibility 
criteria  to  exclude  projects  that  were 
growth  related.  We  cut  the  spending 
level  in  half. 

For  his  part.  President  Reagan 
agreed  to  support  a  $2.4  billion  per  year 
appropriation  for  wastewater  treat- 
ment construction  for  the  next  10 
years.  After  10  years,  the  program  was 
to  be  terminated.  The  Water  Quality 
Act  of  1987  that  created  the  State  re- 
volving loan  funds  was  designed  to 
carry  out  that  agreement.  Rather  than 
a  fiat  termination  of  Federal  funds  in 
1991,  we  provided  for  a  more  gradual 
phaseout  of  the  program.  But  as  we  had 
agreed  in  1981.  there  was  to  be  an  end 
date  for  Federal  dollars  sewage  treat- 
ment grants  of  1994.  That  date  is  now 
in  sight. 

Last  year  I  joined  with  Senator  Bau- 
CUS  to  introduce  S.  1081.  the  Water  Pol- 
lution Prevention  and  Control  Act  of 
1991.  It  would  reauthorize  the  Clean 
Water  Act  through  1997.  Like  the  1987 
Water  Quality  Act.  this  bill  has  also 
been  designed  to  reflect  the  1981  agree- 
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•etween  the  Congress  and  Presi- 
I  eagan.  It  does  not  provide  any 
lollars  for  the  State  revolving 
finds  beyond  those  authorized  in 
phaseout  of  the  Federal  sup- 
SRF's  is  preserved  in  that  bill. 
President,  it  is  time  to  recon- 
decision.  I  have  come  to  the 
the  Senate  today  to  urge  that 
support  for  the  State  revolving 
fjnds  be  continued  at  current  lev- 
the  foreseeable  future.  I  make 
re(:ommendation  for  two  reasons, 
it  appears  that  President  Bush, 
his  predecessor,  supports  a  con- 
of  the   SRF   Program.   The 
s  budget  for  1993  requests  ap- 
of  $2.5  billion  for  the  con- 
of  wastewater  treatment  fa- 
Most  of  this  money  is  funneled 
State  revolving  loan  funds,  but 
second  year  in  a  row  the  Bush 
is     proposing     direct 
not  loans  but  grants,  to  several 
ties  with  polluted  harbors  to  as- 
their  sewage  treatment  prob- 
resolved  at  an  early  date. 
.5  billion  request  is  more  than 
he  amount  authorized  for  1993 
mf>re  than  was  appropriated  last 
from  phasing  out  the  State 
loan  fund  grants.  President 
asking  that  the  Federal  grants 
ncrfeased.  I  agree  with  a  budget  that 
in  that  direction.  I  applaud  it. 
score  the  President  deserves 
for  recognizing  the   very 
iuccess    that    the    States    have 
the  revolving  loan  fund  oppor- 
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JRF's  are  working  better  than 

expected.  Every  State  has  es- 

d  a  fund.  As  I  said  a  moment 

niany  states  have  used  them  as 

fo>  ndation  for  creative  financing 

prografis  that  multiply  the  impact  of 

dollars.    And    the    flexibility 

i  nto    the    State    revolving    loan 

las  allowed   the   States   to   use 

( ollars  to  address  their  highest 


My  ^cond  reason  for  suggesting  a 

of  the  SRF  grant  program 

reflected  in  the  hearings  on  S.  1081. 

Pollution    Prevention   and 

Act,  which  the  Environmental 

Subcommittee    held    last 

That  bill  terminates  the  Fed- 

grlints  for  State  revolving  funds. 

loes  not  terminate  the  Federal 

water  pollution  control.  S.  1081 

create  several  new  categorical 

p  'ograms. 

in4ludes  a  new  grant  program  for 

sewer  overflows,  a  new  grant 

for  small  communities,  and  a 

program   for  river  assess- 

It  resurrects  an  old  categorical 

:alled   the   Rural   Clean   Water 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the 

grijits  that  we  would  authorize  if 

vere  to  be  enacted  in  its  present 


would  take  the  money  that  we 
putting  into   State  re- 


volving loan  funds  and  spread  it  over  a 
large  number  of  new  categorical 
grants.  That  approach  was  strongly  op- 
posed by  State  officials  and  others  at 
the  hearings  on  S.  1081  held  by  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Subcommittee 
last  summer.  They  don't  want  a  pro- 
liferation of  new  Federal  categorical 
grants.  They  want  the  flexibility  al- 
ready available  to  them  in  the  State 
revolving  funds  to  effectively  address 
their  highest  priorities  as  they  see 
them. 

I  must  say  that  I  agree  with  the 
States.  It  would  be  a  mistake  to  drop 
our  support  for  the  State  revolving 
funds  that  are  working  so  well  and  re- 
turn to  the  old  era  of  Federal  categor- 
ical grrants.  That  would  be  going  in  the 
wrong  direction. 

On  January  2  of  this  year  I  wrote  to 
Bill  Reilly  who  is  the  Administrator  of 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
to  make  that  point.  Because  we  are 
reaching  the  end  of  the  authorization 
for  the  State  Revolving  Fund  Program 
and  because  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Subcommittee  is  planning  to  take 
action  on  S.  1081  in  the  coming  weeks, 
I  asked  Mr.  Reilly  if  he  and  his  col- 
leagues in  the  administration  could 
make  a  firm  declaration  of  the  Presi- 
dent's plans  for  funding  programs 
under  the  Clean  Water  Act  in  the  fu- 
ture. 

The  answer  to  my  letter  came  in  the 
President's  budget  for  1993.  Far  from 
terminating  the  State  revolving  fund 
grants,  the  President  proposes  to  in- 
crease the  appropriations  over  the 
ajnounts  spent  last  year.  The  Presi- 
dent's request  is  more  than  double  the 
amount  authorized  for  1993  in  the  Clean 
Water  Act.  That's  a  pretty  clear  signal 
to  me.  The  1993  budget  for  SRF  grants 
is  a  significant  departure  from  budgets 
of  the  past.  It's  not  the  kind  of  budget 
a  President  would  send  up  if  he 
thought  a  program  had  failed  and 
should  be  terminated.  The  1993  request 
can  only  be  read  as  an  expression  of 
confidence  in  the  State  revolving  funds 
and  a  recognition  of  the  very  great 
need  which  these  grrants  address. 

Therefore,  I  am  today  urging  my  col- 
leagues on  the  Environment  and  Public 
Works  Committee  and  here  in  the  Sen- 
ate to  support  a  continuation  of  the 
State  Revolving  Loan  Fund  Program 
beyond  1994.  These  State  trust  funds 
should  be  the  principal  mechanism 
that  we  use  to  target  Federal  dollars 
toward  important  water  quality  prob- 
lems. I  will  make  every  effort  to  assure 
that  the  clean  water  reauthorization 
bill  that  we  report  from  the  Environ- 
ment Committee  to  the  Senate  contin- 
ues Federal  support  for  the  State  re- 
volving funds  recognizing  the  fine  job 
States  have  done  and  very  large  need 
for  water  pollution  control  invest- 
ments that  remains  unmet. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  ask  that  my 
letter  and  the  reply  from  Mr.  Reilly  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  comments  today. 


The  letter  follows: 

U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  DC.  January  2. 1992. 
Hon.  William  K.  Reilly. 
Administration.       Environmental       Protection 
Agency.  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Bill:  Senator  Baucus  has  announced 
his  intention  to  begin  markup  of  S.  1081.  the 
Water  Pollution  Prevention  and  Control  Act. 
when  the  Conp-ess  returns  in  February.  One 
of  the  major  Issues  to  be  considered  by  the 
Environmental  Protection  Subcommittee 
during  those  markup  sessions  will  be  the  fu- 
ture of  federal  funding  for  State  Revolving 
Funds  (SRFs)  and  other  clean  water  initia- 
tives. 

S.  1081  as  currently  drafted  reflects  an  un- 
derstanding reached  between  Congress  and 
the  Administration  in  1961.  The  construction 
grants  program  was  to  be  phased  out  after  an 
annual  appropriation  of  $2.4  billion  over  a 
ten-year  period.  That  agreement  was  modi- 
fled  in  1987  with  the  establishment  of  the 
State  Revolving  Funds.  Capitalization 
grants  to  the  SRFs  were  scheduled  through 
1994.  but  the  total  amount  of  funding  was 
consistent  with  the  1981  agreement.  The  au- 
thorization in  the  1987  Water  Quality  Act  for 
grants  under  titles  n  and  VI  of  the  Clean 
Water  Act  was  $18  billion.  Because  we  have 
not  met  the  authorized  levels  with  appro- 
priations to  date.  S.  1081  includes  new  au- 
thorizations to  assure  that  the  full  $18  bil- 
lion will  be  appropriated. 

Although  we  have  held  the  line  on  extend- 
ing SRF  grants  in  S.  1081.  the  Subcommittee 
has  heard  considerable  testimony  indicating 
that  the  State  Revolving  Funds  are  the  most 
efficient  and  effective  means  to  meet  the  Na- 
tion's water  quality  goals.  All  states  have  es- 
tablished SRFs.  Many  states  have  created  fi- 
nancing authorities  that  use  federal  dollars 
to  guarantee  state  and  local  bonds  or  that  le- 
verage local  financing  in  other  ways.  These 
financial  arrangements  multiply  the  impact 
of  federal  dollars  far  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
old  categorical  grant  program. 

With  the  exception  of  some  minor  tech- 
nical complaints  by  states  with  respect  to 
the  strings  attached  to  SRF  grants,  the  pro- 
gram appears  to  work  quite  well.  Many  are 
urging  that  it  be  extended  beyond  1994  and 
become  a  permanent  mechanism  to  channel 
federal  dollars  for  water  quality  protection. 

At  the  initiative  of  Senator  Baucus.  S.  1081 
takes  a  very  different  approach.  It  would 
continue  federal  spending  for  water  quality 
at  approximately  current  levels  (with  infla- 
tionary adjustments)  through  1998.  But  the 
federal  effort  would  be  directed  through  a  se- 
ries of  new  categorical  grants  for  nonpoint 
pollution,  small  communities,  combined 
sewer  overflows,  river  assessments  and  other 
water  quality  objectives.  State  officials  have 
indicated  to  me  that  categorical  grants  are 
too  restrictive  and  do  not  allow  them  to  use 
Federal  funds  in  the  most  effective  way  to 
meet  their  highest  priorities. 

When  you  testified  before  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  S.  1081  in  May,  you  did  not  close  the 
door  on  extending  the  authorization  for  SRF 
grants  beyond  1994.  You  indicated  that  there 
may  be  a  possibility  that  this  Administra- 
tion would  seek  to  modify  the  1981  agree- 
ment and  continue  some  SRF  financing.  The 
Administration's  1992  budget  request,  that 
included  grants  for  several  coastal  cities  to 
build  sewage  treatment  plants,  also  indi- 
cates a  possible  change  in  policy  direction. 

I  am  writing  now  to  ask  that  the  Adminis- 
tration declare  its  view  on  the  future  of  SRF 
capitalization  grants  and  other  clean  water 
funding  at  the  earliest  possible  date.  Because 
the  authorization  for  SRF  grants  falls  to  $1.2 


billion  for  fiscal  year  1993  and  because  of  the 
impending  markup  schedule,  it  is  my  hope 
that  you  would  clearly  set  forth  the  Admin- 
istration's views  on  these  issues  during  Jan- 
uary of  the  coming  year. 

Notwithstanding  the  1981  agreement,  I 
would  urge  the  Administration  to  make  a 
commitment  to  SRF  flnancing  at  $1.5  billion 
per  year  for  the  foreseeable  future.  Grants  at 
this  level  would  leave  room  within  the  con- 
fines of  a  current  services  budget  to  make  a 
substantial  commitment  to  finance  state 
programs  to  control  nonpoint  sources  of  pol- 
lution, as  well.  Unlike  the  small  community 
and  combined  sewer  overflow  problems, 
nonpoint  source  pollution  cannot  be  effec- 
tively addressed  through  revolving  loan  pro- 
grams. Because  nonpoint  source  pollution  is 
the  most  serious  unresolved  water  quality 
problem,  states  need  the  stimulus  of  sub- 
stantial federal  grants  to  put  good  programs 
in  place. 

I  urge  this  course  of  action,  in  part,  be- 
cause I  believe  (1)  that  the  Congress  will  con- 
tinue to  appropriate  funds  for  water  quality 
protection  and  (2)  that  capitalizing  the  SRFs 
would  be  more  effective  and  efficient  than 
the  shift  to  a  series  of  categorical  grrants  as 
contemplated  in  S.  1081. 

A  clear  statement  by  the  Administration 
on  these  issues  prior  to  the  January  21.  1992 
return  of  the  Congress  is  vital.  I  would  be 
happy  to  discuss  this  matter  with  you  or 
other  Administration  officials  and  thank  you 
for  your  personal  attention  to  the  course  of 
action  I  am  recommending. 
Sincerely, 

John  H.  Chafee, 
Ranking  Member. 

ENVmONMENTAL  PROTECTION  AGENCY, 

Washington.  DC.  January  31. 1992. 
Hon.  John  H.  Chafee. 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  John:  Thank  you  for  your  letter  of 
January  2.  1992.  regarding  future  funding  of 
the  State  Revolving  Fund  (SRF)  program.  I 
agree  that  the  SRF  program  has  been  a  very 
effective  mechanism  for  financing  State 
water  quality  needs  because  it  both  sub- 
sidizes necessary  facilities  and  programs  and 
provides  a  source  of  continued  financing  well 
into  the  future. 

Although  EPA  and  the  States  have  made 
progress  in  meeting  water  quality  objectives, 
funding  needs  continue  to  grow  for 
wastewater  treatment  categories  histori- 
cally and  newly  eligible  for  Federal  assist- 
ance. These  needs  include  combines  sewer 
overflows,  storm  water,  nonpoint  sources, 
toxics,  and  sludge  disposal.  We  have  recently 
discussed  within  the  Agency  funding  options 
for  the  SRF  program  and  other  related  ini- 
tiatives, but  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  pro- 
vide you  with  an  Administration  position  on 
long  term  funding  of  the  SRF  and  related 
programs  yet.  Further  discussions  within  the 
Agency  and  the  Administration  are  still  nec- 
essary. However,  I  would  like  very  much  to 
discuss  this  issue  with  you  when  we  get  to- 
gether next  week. 

Before  closing,  I  would  like  to  address  the 
concern  you  raised  about  financing  State 
nonpoint  source  programs.  You  correctly 
noted  in  your  letter  that,  in  some  areas  of 
the  country,  pollution  from  nonpoint  sources 
represents  the  most  important  remaining 
water  quality  problem.  Your  proposal  would 
provide  $500  million  or  more  in  grants  for 
nonpoint  source  programs  with  the  assumpi- 
tion  that  SRF  loans  are  not  a  viable  source 
for  financing  for  nonpoint  source  programs.  I 
agree  that  the  use  of  SRF  loans  to  finance 
many  nonpoint  source  needs  may  not  always 


be  practical,  particularly  for  programs  in 
rural  and  unincorporated  areas.  SRFs  may 
prove  to  be  viable  financing  mechanisms, 
however,  where  a  general  or  special  purpose 
governmental  unit  is  willing  to  sponsor  the 
nonpoint  source  program  and  has  revenue 
sources  in  place  to  repay  SRF  loans.  We  are 
currently  analyzing  the  issue  of  using  SRFs 
to  finance  nonpoint  source  needs  and  will 
provide  you  with  more  information  in  the  fu- 
ture. 

I  hope  this  letter  addresses  your  concerns. 
Please  call  me  if  you  have  further  questions, 
or  have  your  staff  contact  LaJuana  S. 
Wilcher,  Assistant  Administrator.  Office  of 
Water  at  (202)  260-5700.  1  look  forward  to 
meeting  with  you  in  the  near  future  to  dis- 
cuss funding  issues  related  to  CWA  Reau- 
thorization. 

Sincerely  yours. 

WILLIAM  K.  Reilly.* 


OUR  ECONOMY  IS  STALLED 

•  Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  President,  you 
do  not  have  to  be  from  New  England  to 
know  that  our  economy  is  stalled,  but 
it  helps.  While  my  State  is  faring  a  lit- 
tle better  than  some  of  its  neighbors, 
its  economy  is  still  very,  very  weak. 

I  think  we  must  begin  by  acknowl- 
edging that  there  are  very  real  limits 
to  what  the  Federal  Government  can 
do.  This  may  be  bad  politics,  but  it  is 
inescapable  economics. 

Throughout  the  past  decade,  when 
our  economy  went  through  an  unprece- 
dented peacetime  expansion,  our 
debts — governmental,  commercial,  and 
individual— ballooned.  This  year's  defi- 
cit is  predicted  to  be  an  eyelash  shy  of 
$400  billion.  The  national  debt  has  in- 
creased from  under  $1  trillion  to  more 
than  $3  trillion  over  the  past  10  years. 
And  the  cost  of  servicing  our  debts  is 
one  of  the  fastest  growing  items  in  the 
budget,  and  is  on  the  verge  of  surpass- 
ing our  entire  budget  for  domestic  dis- 
cretionary spending. 

President  Bush's  critics  barely  let 
the  ink  dry  on  his  budget  before  they 
started  slamming  it.  I  do  not  think  it 
is  perfect,  and  I.  too,  have  criticisms  of 
it.  But  I  hope,  and  I  know  this  may  be 
a  naive  hope,  that  a  sense  of  crisis  will 
help  lead  to  consensus  rather  than 
carping. 

Just  as  I  doubt  that  proposed  tax 
cuts  will  produce  miraculous  recovery, 
so,  too,  am  I  skeptical  that  taxing  the 
rich  or  slashing  defense  spending  will 
be  sufficient  to  close  the  gap  between 
revenues  and  outlays.  Our  problems 
have  become  too  big  to  yield  to  simple 
or  painless  remedies. 

As  the  President's  budget  under- 
scores, we  really  have  two  crises.  Our 
immediate  concern,  as  Vermonters  and 
Americans  know  all  too  well,  must  be 
reviving  our  economy  and  putting  peo- 
ple back  to  work.  Bolstering  unemploy- 
ment insurance  is  a  good  step,  but 
clearly  there  is  much  more  that  we  can 
and  must  do. 

Our  second  concern  must  be  to  re- 
duce the  deficit  and  achieve  sound  eco- 
nomic growth.  To  his  credit,  the  Presi- 


dent is  willing  to  reduce  defense  spend- 
ing and  has  put  forward  a  proposal  to 
rein  in  entitlement  spending.  Predict- 
ably, he  has  been  assailed  for  trying  to 
control  mandatory  spending.  Privately, 
every  Member  of  Congress  knows  he  is 
right. 

Given  our  massive  accumulation  of 
debt,  steps  we  might  wish  to  take  must 
be  balanced  against  their  impact  on 
our  long-term  economic  health.  This  is 
by  no  means  an  easy  task.  The  Presi- 
dent has  proposed  his  approach  on  how 
to  achieve  this,  but  to  date  his  critics 
have  not  confronted  the  toughest  is- 
sues, preferring  instead  to  take  politi- 
cal potshots.  For  my  part,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  we  can  afford  to  take  short- 
term  steps  that  will  add  to  the  deficit. 

How  do  you  get  out  of  a  recession? 
Stimulate  consumption.  How  do  you 
achieve  long-term  economic  growth? 
Stimulate  saving.  We  want  to  prop  up 
real  estate  values  to  help  homeowners, 
but  we  want  to  make  real  estate  more 
affordable  to  help  home  buyers. 

There  is  more  than  a  little  schizo- 
phrenia in  our  economic  debate.  For 
years  we  have  all  decried  the  relatively 
low  savings  rate  in  our  country  and 
worried  aloud  about  mounting 
consumer  debt.  Now  that  consumers 
seem  to  be  reducing  that  debt,  we 
worry  that  they  are  not  spending 
enough.  It  is  no  wonder  that  the  public 
is  a  bit  uncertain. 

We,  too,  are  imcertain.  Let  us  face  it, 
none  of  us  know  if  the  Federal  Re- 
serve's actions  will  be  sufficient,  or 
what  magnitude  of  tax  changes  will 
suffice  to  augment  or  accelerate  eco- 
nomic recovery.  Given  this  uncer- 
tainty, I  think  we  should  be  cautious, 
avoiding  the  temptation  to  take  ac- 
tions designed  to  help  today  that  will 
hurt  tomorrow. 

Ultimately,  this  can  only  result  from 
reaching  an  agreement  between  the 
White  House  and  Congress,  Repub- 
licans, and  Democrats. 

The  President  has  introduced  his  pro- 
posal, dividing  it  between  short-term 
and  long-term  recommendations.  He 
has  asked  us  to  act  quickly  on  the 
former,  and  I  believe  we  should  do  just 
that. 

To  this  end,  I  have  joined  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senator  Dole's  economic 
stimulus  package,  which  he  is  intro- 
ducing on  behalf  of  the  President.  I  be- 
lieve this  is  a  necessary  step  in  bring- 
ing the  two  parties  and  two  branches 
together  in  reaching  an  agreement. 

Much  of  the  President's  short-term 
proposal  makes  sense.  Even  though 
homes  are  more  affordable  today  than 
they  have  been  in  years,  they  still  re- 
main out  of  reach  for  too  many  Ameri- 
cans. I  think  it  is  useful  to  provide  a 
$5,000  tax  credit  to  first-time  home 
buyers  and  to  permit  them  to  make  a 
penalty-free  withdrawal  from  their 
IRA's.  While  the  latter  might  be  seen 
as  reducing  retirement  savings,  I  really 
do  not  think  this  is  the  case  where  the 
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is  used  to  purchase  an  asset 
likely  to  appreciate. 
President's    flexible    IRA,     or 
,  does  raise  some  concerns  in  my 
th  regard  to  its  effect  on  retire- 
lecurity.  While  it  would  be  lim- 
individuals  making  less  than 
couples  making  $120,000,  and 
thus  promote  some  horizontal 
of    tax    benefits,    assets 
be  available  well  before  retire- 
on  a  tax-free  basis, 
no  doubt  this  vehicle  would  be 
ive  to  upper-middle  income  tax- 
with    disposable    income    and 
ncome  taxpayers  who  currently 
s.  Indeed.  I  suspect  that  many 
would  be  rolled  into  FIRA's  so 
qauld  be  cashed  out  prior  to  re- 
age.  While  this  activity  would 
a  short-term  revenue  gain,  it 
be  at  the  price  of  a  long-term 
loss  with  questionable  effects 
retirement  savings. 

the  most  significant  proposal 

Presidents  short-term  package 

eduction  in  the  rate  of  taxation 

gains.  Like  the  President,  I 

ng  felt  that  it  is  fundamentally 

and  unwise  to  tax  capital  gains 

regard  to  the  effects  of  infla- 

any  homeowner,  or  farmer,  or 

businessperson     in     Vermont 

capital  gains  taxes  are  assessed 

even  when  there  is  no  real 

all. 

as  we  indexed  tax  brackets  to 
nflation-induced  bracket  creep, 
should  we  index  the  basis  on 
Lssets  are  taxed. 

is  a  real  gain,  I  believe  that 

be  taxed  at  roughly  the  same 

earned   income,    currently   28 

I  do  not  oppose  a  temporary 

in  the  capital  gains  rate,  but 

support  a  permanent  reduc- 


ajc  system,  largely  due  to  the 
to  Social  Security  adopt- 
late  1970's,  became  less  pro- 
over  the  course  of  the  1980's. 
wealthy  are  paying  a  larger 
)ut  it  is  at  a  lower  rate.  There  is 
wrong  with  lowering  rates  and 
tax    shelters.    But    there    is 
wrong  if  a  minimum  wage 
Is  paying  a  higher  marginal  rate 
irst  dollar  than  a  millionaire  is 
on  his  last  dollar. 

we  are  all  familiar  with  the 
Nearly  two-thirds  of  all  tax- 
with  incomes  below  $60,000  real- 
gains.  But  two-thirds  of  the 
of    the    proposed    exclusion 
to  the  top  1  percent  of  all  tax- 
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less  clear  what  the  short-term 
would  be,  with  a  wide  disparity 
betweeh  the  estimates  of  the  Treasury 
Depart  nent  and  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office.  My  guess  is  that  the 
President's  proposal  on  capital  gains 
would  result  in  increased  revenue  to 
the  Tn  asury  in  the  near  term,  as  tax- 
payers,  taught  all  too  well  that  Tax 


Code  provisions  last  in  Washington 
only  a  little  longer  than  snow,  sell 
their  assets. 

But  there  is  no  disagreement  as  to 
the  long-term  impact.  Such  a  reduction 
will  mean  reduced  revenues — the  only 
dispute  is  how  much.  Both  Treasury 
and  CBO  agree  on  this. 

Thus,  I  have  very  grave  concerns 
about  the  President's  package.  But  I 
have  even  graver  concerns  about  doing 
nothing.  We  must  move  ahead,  argue  in 
good  faith,  and  reach  agreement  on  a 
proposal  that  will  breathe  life  into  the 
economy  without  suffocating  our  budg- 
et and  future  with  debt.  This  will  not 
be  easy  and,  given  election  year  poll- 
tics,  may  not  be  possible.  But  we  will 
have  failed  the  public  miserably  if  we 
produce  nothing  but  sloganeering.* 
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PREEMPTION  S.  12 


GRAHAM-FOWLER  AMENDMENT  ON 
NUCLEAR  REACTOR  LICENSING 

•  Mr.  KERREY.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day, the  Senate  accepted  language  that 
significantly  modifies  the  Nuclear  Reg- 
ulatory Commission's  procedure  for  li- 
censing a  nuclear  reactor.  These 
changes  undercut  the  ability  of  States 
and  citizens  to  participate  in  the  li- 
censing process.  In  light  of  the  indus- 
try and  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commis- 
sion's poor  record  and  lack  of  credibil- 
ity, these  changes  send  the  wrong  sig- 
nal. I  opposed  streamlining  the  licens- 
ing process,  and  am  disappointed  that 
the  effort  by  Senators  Graham  and 
Fowler  to  modify  the  committee's  pro- 
posal was  rejected. 

The  heart  of  the  issue  before  the  Sen- 
ate is:  Under  what  circumstances  are 
citizens,  who  have  met  a  rigorous 
standard,  able  to  have  a  full  hearing  re- 
garding their  case  that  a  nuclear  reac- 
tor should  not  begin  operation.  In  addi- 
tion, whether  the  findings  of  such  a 
hearing  are  subject  to  judicial  review. 

The  committee's  proposal  grants  the 
NRC  unnecessarily  broad  discretion  in 
determining  what  type  of  a  hearing,  if 
any,  it  grants  to  citizens  who  have 
brought  forward  evidence  regarding 
whether  a  reactor  should  begin  operat- 
ing. We  are  not  talking  of  frivolous 
claims  about  a  reactor's  safety,  but 
rather  when  the  petitioning  citizen  or 
group  has  marshalled  sufficient  evi- 
dence to  meet  the  very  high  standard 
required  by  the  NRC.  The  amendment 
by  Senators  Graham  and  Fowler 
would,  at  least,  have  granted  a  full  ad- 
judicatory hearing  to  petitioners  who 
had  met  this  standard. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  making  a  mis- 
take on  this  issue.  We  are  telling  citi- 
zens that,  even  if  they  manage  to  meet 
the  required  rigorous  standards,  the 
NRC  has  the  discretion  to  deny  them  a 
full  adjudicatory  hearing,  and  then 
even  to  have  the  results  of  that  full 
hearing  then  subject  to  judicial  review. 

These  are  obscure  points.  But  they  go 
to  the  heart  of  a  democracy  and  citi- 
zens' rights  in  a  democracy.* 


•  Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  President,  my 
State  of  Vermont  is  one  of  just  six 
States  in  this  country  that  regulates 
cable  television  at  a  State  level,  in- 
stead of  leaving  the  job  up  to  local  mu- 
nicipalities. Right  now,  the  Vermont 
Public  Service  Board  has  several  inves- 
tigations into  the  rates  and  tariffs  of 
several  cable  companies  in  the  State 
and  has  others  in  the  works.  Should 
this  bill  become  law,  the  future  of 
these  investigations  would  be  in  doubt 
while  jurisdiction  is  being  reobtained 
from  the  FCC. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
managers  of  the  bill  if  they  believe  S. 
12  preempts  individual  States'  ability 
to  conduct  Investigations  into  viola- 
tions occurring  prior  to  enactment  of 
this  bill  and  to  take  appropriate  en- 
forcement actions. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  respond  to  the  Senator  from 
Vermont's  question  by  saying  that  it  is 
not  the  intent  of  this  legislation  to 
preempt  such  Investigations.  I  would 
hope  that  the  FCC  in  writing  their  reg- 
ulations would  be  able  to  allow  inves- 
tigations into  past  violations  initiated 
by  the  States,  and  corresponding  en- 
forcement activities,  to  continue. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
managers  of  S.  12  a  problem  which  I  be- 
lieve needs  to  be  addressed  by  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission.  The 
problem  relates  to  the  implementation 
of  syndicated  exclusivity  rules  across 
State  borders.  I  ask  my  friend  from 
Missouri,  Senator  Danforth,  if  he  is 
aware  of  this  situation? 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  I  say  to  my  friend 
from  Oklahoma,  Senator  NiCKLES,  that 
I  am  generally  aware  that  the  syndex 
rules  have  created  some  complaints 
and  I  would  like  to  hear  the  specific  ex- 
planation of  your  concerns. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  To  respond  to  my 
friend,  let  me  briefly  explain  the  prob- 
lem and  give  a  brief  background.  As 
you  know,  on  January  1,  1990,  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission  im- 
plemented rules  relating  to  the  syn- 
dicated exclusivity,  known  as  syndex, 
rights  of  programming  owned  by  broad- 
casters. The  purpose  of  the  rules  were 
to  protect  broadcasters  who  purchase 
the  exclusive  rights  to  transmit  syn- 
dicated programs  in  their  recognized 
market  area. 

The  syndex  rules  were  implemented 
in  response  to  the  complaints  of  broad- 
casters that  distant  stations  brought 
into  their  market  area  over  cable,  were 
infringing  upon  their  programming 
contractual  rights.  As  a  hypothetical 
example,  say  a  television  station  in 
Oklahoma  City  has  the  exclusive  rights 
within  its  market  area  to  broadcast 
the  series  "Cheers."  If  the  local  cable 
operator  imports  a  station  from  At- 
lanta that  also  carries  "Cheers,"  then 
the  exclusive  contractual  rights  that 
the    Oklahoma    station    purchased    to 


broadcast  the  program  has  been  vio- 
lated. 

The  FCC  syndex  rules  allow  a  broad- 
caster whose  contractual  programming 
rights  are  being  violated  by  a  cable  oj?- 
erator  bringing  in  a  distant  signal,  to 
request  that  the  cable  operator  remove 
the  duplicated  programming.  The  cable 
operator,  upon  receipt  of  such  a  notice, 
is  required  to  blackout  the  duplicated 
programs  on  the  distant  station.  Unfor- 
tunately, because  of  expense,  channel 
underutilization,  and  related  problems 
associated  with  blocking  duplicated 
programming,  the  cable  operator  often 
takes  the  easier  way  out  and  simply 
drops  the  distant  station  entirely. 

While  I  believe  that  broadcasters  cer- 
tainly should  have  their  syndex  rights 
protected,  I  am  concerned  about  the 
problem  created  when  broadcast  sta- 
tions have  applied  these  rules  across 
the  State  lines.  In  Oklahoma  for  exam- 
ple, a  station  in  Wichita  Falls,  TX,  re- 
quested the  cable  operator  in  Duncan, 
OK,  to  blackout  several  duplicated  pro- 
grams carried  on  an  Oklahoma  City 
station.  The  cable  operator  carried  the 
Oklahoma  City  on  its  network,  which 
is  only  87  miles  from  Duncan  and  the 
information  center  for  that  part  of  the 
State.  However,  because  the  Wichita 
Falls  station  is  approximately  40  miles 
from  Duncan,  the  Oklahoma  City  sta- 
tion is  considered  to  be  the  distant  sig- 
nal. Therefore,  in  order  to  comply  with 
the  syndex  request  of  the  Wichita  Falls 
station,  the  cable  operator,  in  Duncan 
was  forced  to  delete  the  duplicated  pro- 
gramming leaving  entire  portions  of 
the  broadcast  day  blacked  out, 
underutilizing  the  operator's  limited 
channel  capacity. 

In  this  case,  the  citizens  of  Duncan 
lost  the  consistent  programming  that 
they  had  come  to  rely  upon  from  the 
Oklahoma  City  station.  Of  particular 
concern  was  the  loss  of  the  ability  to 
receive  important  weather  bulletins  in 
an  area  known  for  its  violent  weather, 
as  well  as  other  important  State-relat- 
ed information.  Similar  problems  and 
concerns  have  been  expressed  by  citi- 
zens in  Poteau,  Lawton,  and  Marlow, 
OK.  In  the  case  of  Poteau,  a  Tulsa  sta- 
tion was  dropped  entirely  by  the  local 
cable  operator  when  syndex  rules  were 
imposed  by  an  Arkansas  station. 

Therefore,  in  an  effort  to  address  the 
extent  of  the  problem,  I  am  sending  a 
letter  to  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  requesting  that  they  initi- 
ate a  study  to  determine  the  extent  of 
this  problem  nationwide.  My  request  is 
that  they  submit  the  results  of  this  in- 
quiry to  the  appropriate  congressional 
committees  within  the  next  6  months. 
If  the  FCC  finds  that  this  is  a  problem 
nationwide,  I  would  like  Congress  to 
consider  taking  appropriate  action  to 
address  the  situation.  I  am  submitting 
a  copy  of  my  letter  to  the  FCC  on  this 
matter  for  the  Record. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Senator  NiCKLES, 
your  explanation  of  the  situation  cer- 


tainly gives  cause  for  the  FCC  to  initi- 
ate an  evaluation  of  this  problem.  I  can 
certainly  understand  why  so  many  of 
your  constituents  are  upset  with  the 
loss  of  their  Oklahoma-based  broad- 
casts, and  share  your  interest  in  know- 
ing whether  this  is  a  problem  nation- 
wide. In  that  regard,  I  join  my  col- 
league from  Oklahoma  in  encouraging 
the  FCC  to  report  to  Congress  on  this 
matter. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  I  thank  my  friend 
from  Missouri  for  his  support,  and  look 
forward  to  working  with  him  and  his 
staff  in  addressing  this  situation. 

The  letter  follows: 

U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC,  January  31, 1992. 

Mr.  ALFRED  C.  SIKES, 

Chairman,    Federal    Communications    Commis- 
sion, Washington,  DC 

Dear  Alfred:  The  purpose  of  this  letter  Is 
to  bring  to  your  attention  to  a  problem  that 
is  occurring  in  Oklahoma  relating  to  the  Im- 
plementation of  syndex  rules,  and  to  ask 
that  the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion initiate  a  study  to  determine  if  this  is  a 
problem  nationwide.  Briefly,  let  me  explain. 
As  you  know,  on  January  1,  1990  the  FCC  im- 
plemented rules  relating  to  the  syndicated 
exclusivity  (syndex)  rights  of  programming 
owned  by  broadcasters.  As  you  know,  the 
purpose  of  the  rules  are  to  protect  broad- 
casters who  purchase  the  exclusive  rights  to 
transmit  syndicated  programs  in  their  recog- 
nized market  area. 

While  I  believe  that  broadcasters  certainly 
should  have  their  syndex  rights  protected,  I 
am  concerned  about  the  problem  created 
when  broadcast  stations  have  applied  these 
rules  across  state  lines.  In  Oklahoma  for  ex- 
ample, a  station  in  Wichita  Falls,  Texas  re- 
quested the  cable  operator  in  Duncan.  Okla- 
homa to  blackout  several  duplicated  pro- 
grams on  a  Oklahoma  City  stotion  carried  on 
the  cable  system. 

While  Oklahoma  City  is  only  87  miles  from 
Duncan,  it  is  considered  a  "distant"  signal 
since  the  Wichita  Falls  station  is  less  than  50 
miles  away.  Therefore,  in  order  to  comply 
with  the  syndex  request  of  the  Wicliita  Falls 
station,  the  cable  operator  in  Duncan  was 
forced  to  delete  the  duplicated  programming 
leaving  entire  portions  of  the  broadcast  day 
blacked  out.  underutilizing  the  operators 
limited  channel  capacity. 

I  am  concerned  because  the  citizens  of 
Duncan  lost  the  consistent  programming 
that  they  had  come  to  rely  upon  from  the 
Oklahoma  City  station.  Of  particular  con- 
cern was  the  loss  of  the  ability  to  receive  im- 
portant weather  bulletins  in  an  area  known 
for  its  violent  weather,  as  well  as  other  im- 
portant State  related  information.  Similar 
problems  and  concerns  have  been  expressed 
by  citizens  in  Poteau.  Lawton  and  Marlow. 
Oklahoma.  In  the  Poteau  case,  a  Tulsa  sU- 
tion  was  dropped  entirely  by  the  local  cable 
operator  when  syndex  rules  were  imposed  by 
an  Arkansas  station. 

Therefore,  because  of  my  desire  to  address 
this  situation,  I  am  requesting  that  the  FCC 
initiate  a  study  to  determine  the  extent  of 
this  problem  nationwide.  The  results  of  this 
evaluation  should  be  submitted  to  the  appro- 
priate Congressional  Committees  within  the 
next  six  months.  Your  cooperation  will  be 
most  appreciated  and  I  look  forward  to  hear- 
ing from  you  soon  on  this  matter.  Enclosed 
are  the  specifics  of  my  request. 
Sincerely, 

Don  Nickles, 
U.S.  Senator. 


The  Federal  Communications  Commission 
is  requested  to  initiate  a  study  to  determine 
the  following: 

1.  In  what  speciflc  instances  and  in  which 
geographical  areas  have  broadcasters  re- 
quested the  enforcement  of  syndicated  exclu- 
sivity rules  across  State  lines. 

2.  In  those  instances  where  a  broadcaster 
has  requested  the  enforcement  of  syndex 
rules  across  State  lines,  the  FCC  is  directed 
to  investigate  and  report  on  the  response  of 
the  cable  operator  to  the  broadcasters  re- 
quest. Specifically  noted  whether  the  cable 
operator  blocked  out  the  duplicated  pro- 
gramming or  dropped  the  distant  station 
ftom  its  system  entirely. 

3.  The  study  should  also  include  the  costs 
associated  with  the  implementation  of  the 
syndex  rules  by  those. cable  operators  cited 
in  the  report. 

This  study  should  be  provided  to  the  appro- 
priate Congressional  Committees  and  Sen- 
ator Nickles  within  six  months  of  enactment 
of  this  legislation.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  BILL  MALLERIS 
•  Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  President. 
I  have  the  great  honor  today  to  pay  a 
special  tribute  to  Bill  Malleris.  Bill  has 
devoted  his  life's  work  to  helping  those 
with  mental  and  physical  disabilities. 
Through  SEMCIL  [Southeastern  Min- 
nesota Center  for  Independent  Living, 
Inc.]  he  has  enabled  thousands  of  dis- 
abled persons  to  live  independently. 
His  life's  dream  is  to  see  the  removal  of 
all  physical  barriers  to  the  disabled, 
and  with  the  enactment  of  ADA  [Amer- 
ican Disabilities  Act],  Bill's  dream  is 
starting  to  become  a  reality. 

What  makes  Bill  successful  is  his 
outlook  on  life.  Bill  was  bom  with  con- 
genital neuromuscular  atrophy  which 
confines  him  to  a  wheelchair.  But  that 
does  not  stop  Bill,  nor  does  he  dwell  on 
his  condition.  In  fact,  if  there  is  any- 
thing he  wants  to  do.  he  will  find  a  way 
to  do  it/  For  example,  the  idea  of  being 
handicapped  and  attending  college  in 
the  early  seventies  did  not  inhibit  him. 
In  sufficing  the  problem.  Bill  drove  a 
golf  cart  around  campus.  When  the 
campus  proved  to  be  only  partially 
navigable,  he  realized  his  solution  lay 
in  removing  barriers  to  the  physically 
disabled.  Likewise,  his  love  of  sports 
and  the  outdoors  led  him  to  found 
Rochester  Area  Disabled  Athletics  and 
Recreation  [RADAR]  in  1985. 

Bill's  attitude  toward  life  is  one  we 
all  can  learn  from.  From  a  friend  who 
described  him  as  a  bowl  of  energy,  we 
learn  that  no  obstacle  is  too  big  for 
him  to  overcome.  When  SEMCIL  board 
member,  Jim  Powers  suffered  a  stroke. 
Bill  encouraged  Jim  to  get  back  In  the 
saddle.  Every  minute  of  life  is  precious 
for  Bill,  and  he  does  not  want  to  miss 
out  on  it,  nor  does  he  want  any  other 
handicapped  person  to  miss  out. 

For  the  past  3  years.  Bill  Malleris  has 
fought  for,  monitored,  and  waited  for 
the  ADA  bill  to  become  law.  Bill,  the 
work  is  done,  and  with  the  law  begin- 
ning to  go  into  effect  as  of  January  26, 
1992,  the  challenge  still  lies  ahead  of  us 
to  implement  and  enforce  that  bill  so 
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VIRTH.  Mr.  President,  for  nearly 
I   have   benefited   from    the 
and  wisdom  of  Dick  Schmidt — 
protector  of  the  first  amend- 
htost  to  all  Coloradans  in  Wash- 
westerner,      raconteur,     and 
Dick  has  helped  so  many  and 
so  much. 
F^ebniary  19,  Dick  will  be  honored 
National   Press   Foundation.   I 
to  share  with  my   colleagues 
the  columns  his  colleagues  in 
have  devoted  to  this  wonder- 


1  ar  I 


<f 


'resident.  I  ask  that  the  follow- 
from  the  Rocky  Mountain 
i  nd  the  Denver  Post  be  inserted 
lECORD  following  my  remarks. 
Jticles  follow: 
[Fronj  the  Rocky  Mountain  News.  Jan.  12. 
1992) 
Richard  M.  Who? 
(By  Tom  Gavin) 
now  Dick  Schmidt.  Well  ...  I  beg 
pe^don?  You  dont?  Pause.  May  I  take 
the  hand?  1  have  for  40  years  been 
for  someone — anyone!— who  doesn't 
Ficbard  M.  Schmidt  Jr..  and  here  you 


liat. 

Ichmldt  dabbled  in  radio  and  politics 

and  merriment  in  these  parts  for 

y^ars,  and  I  think  he  used  the  city  di- 

starting  at  both  ends  and  working 

the  middle,  to  seek  out  and  hunt 

citizen  he  might  not  have  met. 


a  ly 


Then  he  went  away  to  Washington  and  did 
the  same  thing  there,  returning  to  Denver 
Just  often  enough— seven  or  eight  times  a 
year— to  keep  people  like  you  from  becoming 
smug  and  bragging  to  your  neighbors  that, 
heh  heh.  you'd  never  met  this  Schmidt  per- 
son. 

Here's  an  example  of  what  knowing  him  is 
like: 

Many  years  ago,  not  long  after  his  depar- 
ture for  the  District  called  Columbia.  I  found 
myself  there  and  called  him  for  lunch.  He  di- 
rected me  to  one  of  those  lah-de-dah  dining 
clubs  where  the  elite  meet  to  eat.  These  or- 
ganizations abound  in  D.C.  and  have  one 
thing  in  common:  to  gain  admission  you 
must  know  the  location  of  three  buried  bod- 
ies and/or  the  details  of  at  least  five  fresh 
congressional  peccadillos. 

What  Schmidt  did  was  take  me  counter- 
clockwise through  that  dining  room,  intro- 
ducing me  to  nabobs  at  each  table  and  offer- 
ing a  thumbnail  biography  and  sotto  voce 
listing  of  each  victim's  shortcomings. 

From  table  to  table  we  went.  Jokes  were 
told,  confidences  exchanged,  gossip  traded.  I 
had  so  many  identities  crammed  into  my 
brainpan  that  by  the  time  we  reached  the 
second  table  I  was  lost  and  numb. 
".  .  .  tameetcha,"  I'd  mumble.  Then  the 
next  table.  And  the  next.  All  I  wanted  was 
lunch. 

"He's  a  big  noise  Washington  lawyer  now, 
but  most  of  his  friends  have  found  it  in  their 
hearts  to  forgive  that. 

RMS  Jr.  has  even  taken  his  act  to  Japan. 
China,  and  Europe.  China  reciprocated  with 
a  university-age  foster  son.  an  engaging 
young  man  who  lived  with  the  family  while 
attending  college  and  who  fit  right  in  with 
all  the  other  Schmidts. 

"Are  you  getting  the  idea  that  ol'  Dick  is 
a  man  of  unbounded  friendliness  and  gener- 
osity? Yeah,  that's  him.  The  missus,  too, 
who  may  hurt  me  the  next  time  I  see  her  for 
referring  to  her  in  that  way.  More  than  one 
Denverite  has  presented  him  or  herself  at  the 
Schmidts'  Capitol  Hill  doorstep,  prepared  to 
stay  awhile.  In  fact,  it's  hard  not  to.  One  of 
their  livelier  weekend  guests,  if  I  have  the 
story  right,  had  only  come  to  distribute 
handbills. 

He  also  prepares  great  baby-back  ribs. 

Friends,  coming  upon  him  unexpectedly, 
visibly  pause  and  steel  themselves.  They 
know  they  are  about  to  hear  from  eight  to  14 
jokes,  most  of  them  bad. 

Once  in  awhile,  though  .  .  . 

Schmidt's  the  source  of  my  New  York  joke. 
I've  repeated  it  many  times.  I  know,  but  it 
makes  me  laugh  and  I  am  unrepentant.  This 
is  it:  "A  Manhattan  visitor,  obviously  on 
this  second  or  third  day  in  the  big  city  ap- 
proaches a  New  Yorker.  "Excuse  me  sir."  he 
says,  "can  you  direct  me  to  Grant's  Tomb  or 
should  I  go  bleep  myself?" 

Why  am  I  telling  you  all  this?  Because  my 
friend— everybody's  friend— Dick  Schmidt 
has  been  chosen  to  receive  the  National 
Press  Foundation's  Award  for  Distinguished 
Contributions  to  Journalism  at  a  whoop-dee- 
doo  black  tie  dinner  in  Washington  on  Feb. 
19. 

They  say  it's  in  recognition  of  all  his  pro 
bono — which  as  I  understand  it  means  un- 
paid—work on  behalf  of  freedom  of  the  press, 
and  I  can  attest  to  some  of  that,  for  when  I 
was  working  in  that  part  of  the  country  I 
never  covered  a  meeting  on  that  subject  that 
I  didn't  hear  a  voice  whisper.  "Didja  hear  the 
one  about.  .  ."  and  without  looking  up  I'd 
say,  "Hi.  Dick." 

Its  a  shame  you  don't  know  him. 


[From  the  Rocky  Mountain  News,  Jan.  12, 

1992] 

Award  Honors  One  of  the  Good  Guvs 

(By  Gene  Amole) 

Crazies. 

Let  me  set  the  stage  for  you.  It  is  1946  in 
Denver.  Singer  Mel  Torme,  the  "Velvet 
Fog."  comes  to  town.  He  is  mobbed  by  ador- 
ing bobby-soxers  wherever  he  goes.  They 
even  hide  under  his  bed  at  the  Brown  Palace 
Hotel.  When  he  makes  a  personal  appearance 
downtown  on  radio  station  KMYR's  Meet  the 
Boys  in  the  Band,  they  block  traffic  on  Stout 
Street,  trampling  on  the  hoods  of  parked 
cars. 

A  year  later,  Falstaff  Brewing  Co.  brings 
Jerome  "Dizzy"  Dean  to  town  to  broadcast  a 
baseball  game  on  KMYR  between  the  Denver 
Bears  and  the  Pueblo  Dodgers.  The  Hall  of 
Fame  pitcher  for  the  old  St.  Louis  Cardinals 
"Gas  House  Gang"  was  notorious  for  his 
fractured-English  broadcasting  style. 

Dean  would  say,  "He  slud  into  second 
base"  or  "Look  at  them  arms!  They  is  as  big 
as  a  blacksmith's."  He  would  sometimes  sing 
The  Wabash  Cannonball  during  rain  delays. 
When  Dean  arrived  by  train  at  Union  Sta- 
tion, he  was  met  by  a  gaggle  of  enraged  Eng- 
lish teachers  carrying  picket  signs  protest- 
ing his  atrocious  grammar  and  demanding 
that  he  be  thrown  off  the  air. 

The  mastermind  of  both  events  was  Dick 
Schmidt,  who  then  was  working  his  way 
through  the  University  of  Denver  as  a  disc 
jockey,  part-time  board  announcer,  sports- 
caster,  promoter  and  anything  else  a  250- 
watt  radio  station  needed.  I  know  this  be- 
cause I  was  one  of  the  crazies  who  worked 
with  him. 

Now.  let  us  fast-forward  to  Feb.  19.  1992.  It 
is  the  annual  black-tie  awards  dinner  of  the 
National  Press  Foundation  in  Washington.  A 
thousand  people  are  in  attendance  to  watch 
Richard  Marten  Schmidt  Jr.  receive  the 
foundation's  coveted  award  for  Distinguished 
Contributions  to  Journalism.  It  is  the  first 
time  the  award  has  gone  to  a  non-journalist. 

Where  have  the  years  gone?  It  seems  like 
yesterday  when  Dick  graduated  from  DU 
Law  School.  He  worked  as  a  deputy  to  Dis- 
trict Attorney  Bert  Keating.  In  private  prac- 
tice, he  was  the  young  lawyer  the  Denver 
media  engaged  to  carry  their  successful  fight 
to  revise  the  Judicial  Code  of  Ethics  so  that 
cameras  and  microphones  could  be  used  in 
courtrooms.  John  Gilbert  Grahams  1956 
murder  trial  was  the  first  to  be  televised.  He 
was  convicted  of  planting  a  bomb  on  United 
Airlines  DC-6,  killing  his  mother  and  43  oth- 
ers on  the  plane. 

In  Washington.  Dick  was  appointed  counsel 
of  the  Symington  Agriculture  Subcommit- 
tee, investigating  commodities  fraud.  Then 
he  became  general  counsel  of  the  U.S.  Infor- 
mation Agency,  working  with  John  Chan- 
cellor, who  was  on  leave  from  NBC.  He  trav- 
eled all  over  the  world,  including  war-torn 
Vietnam  opening  lines  of  communication 
that  had  been  closed  for  decades. 

His  knowledge  of  communication  law  is 
second  to  none.  He  appears  frequently  before 
congressional  committees  and  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  on  First  Amendment  issues. 
Dick  is  now  general  counsel  for  the  Amer- 
ican Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  and  is 
also  Washington  counsel  to  the  Association 
of  American  Publishers.  He  served  as  chair- 
man of  the  Washington  Journalism  Center 
from  1980  to  1983. 

There  is  a  lot  of  talk  these  days  about  the 
shortcomings  of  our  legal  system,  much  of  it 
de.served.  But  let  me  tell  you  something, 
Dick  Schmidt  is  one  of  the  good  guys.  He  is 
proud  to  be  an  officer  of  the  court  and  has 


brought  distinction  to  his  profession.  He  is 
an  eloquent  defender  of  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

As  for  Mel  Torme  and  all  those  screaming 
teen-agers.  I  guess  you  had  to  be  there. 

[From  the  Denver  Post,  Dec.  18,  1991] 

RECOONFTION  FOR  A  FRffiND  OF  PRESS 

Freedom 
(By  Bill  Hornby) 

Richard  M.  Schmidt  Jr.,  a  well-known  Den- 
ver attorney  who  has.  gone  on  to  greater 
glory  in  Washington,  D.C,  will  receive  the 
National  Press  Foundation's  prestigious 
award  for  Distinguished  Contributions  to 
Journalism  at  a  black-tie  affair  in  the  Cap- 
itol Feb.  19.  The  Foundation  citation  said 
Schmidt  is  "the  unquestioned  leader  among 
the  relatively  small  number  of  attorneys 
who  have  devoted  their  careers  and  lives  to 
protection  of  the  freedom  of  the  press  *  *  * 
the  newspaper  editors  of  America  and  the 
First  Amendment  have  no  more  dedicated 
and  able  advocate  and  defender." 

Dick  Schmidt's  career  as  general  counsel 
to  the  American  Society  of  Newspaper  Edi- 
tors and  numerous  other  professional  pub- 
lishing and  broadcast  organizations  has  par- 
ticularly close  linkages  to  this  newspaper. 
When  the  former  Denver  deputy  district  at- 
torney first  went  to  Washington  as  a  tem- 
porary counsel  to  Sen.  Stuart  Symington's 
investigation  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, he  was  an  Intimate  of  then  Post  Edi- 
tor and  Publisher  Ep  Hoyt,  and  the  interplay 
of  that  indefatigable  duo  is  a  sparkling  foot- 
note to  The  Post's  history. 

Later,  when  Dick  and  his  wife,  Anne  Down- 
ing Schmidt,  moved  to  Foggy  Bottom  perma- 
nently—he first  to  be  general  counsel  to  the 
Voice  of  America  and  later  a  partner  in  the 
communications  law  firm  of  Cohn  &  Marks— 
they  became  Colorado's  unofficial  ambas- 
sadors to  the  national  government.  Anne  was 
a  mainstay  of  The  Denver  Post's  Washington 
bureau,  and  somewhere  along  the  way  Dick 
began  his  long  service  as  ASNE  counsel,  the 
friend  on  the  other  end  of  the  line  to  every 
embattled  newspaper  editor  in  the  country. 

As  the  Foundation  reads  it,  "every  editor 
knows  that  if  his  or  her  newspaper  has  a  seri- 
ous First  Amendment  problem,  Dick  is  only 
a  phone  call  away  *  *  *  no  First  Amendment 
lawyer  has  performed  as  much  pro  bono  work 
In  behalf  of  freedom  of  the  press.  This  in- 
cludes presentation  of  innumerable  amicus 
curiae  briefs  up  to  and  including  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  and  appearances  before  count- 
less congressional  committees  *  *  *" 

The  Foundation's  award  usually  goes  to  a 
working  news  professional — previous  winners 
have  included  A.M.  Rosenthal,  retired  ME  of 
the  New  York  Times;  Gene  Roberts  of  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer,  John  Seigenthaler  of 
USA  TODAY  and  the  Nashville  Tennessean: 
Bob  and  Nancy  Maynard,  owners  of  the  Oak- 
land Tribune;  and  Fred  Friendly,  the  old 
sidekick  of  Ed  Murrow  at  CBS. 

This  is  illustrious  journalistic  company, 
but  Schmidt,  a  former  Denver  broadcaster, 
has  never  been  abashed  or  overly  impressed 
in  the  legal  or  social  courts  of  the  mighty. 
and  will  absorb  his  new  recognition  with  ha- 
bitual humility.  The  Foundation  citation 
notes  his  "seemingly  boundless  energy  and 
good  cheer  that  continues  to  astound  his 
friends,"  an  attribute  well-known  in  Colo- 
rado, where  he  still  frequents  the  press  and 
University  clubs  and  the  countless  confabs  of 
the  Colorado  bar. 

Dick  Schmidt  is  a  native  of  El  Dorado. 
Kan.,  onetime  home  of  that  genius  of  small- 
town journalism.  William  Allen  White. 
though  both  Schmidt  and  White  had  to  leave 
town  to  amount  to  anything.  At  the  Univer- 


sity of  Denver,  he  acquired  the  polish  of  edu- 
cation and  his  gracious  goodwife.  while  sur- 
viving on  the  air  with  such  suspects  as  Gene 
Amole.  Ed  Koepke.  and  Al  and  Bill  Meyer. 
Later  local  law  practice  brought  him  such 
associates  as  Ned  Van  Clse.  Dale  Tooley.  Roy 
Romer.  Al  Zarlengo.  John  Mott.  Dan  Lesher 
and  Dick  Eason.  all  names  in  the  Denver  his- 
tory books.  He  also  acquired  more  Denver  in- 
laws than  you  can  shake  a  brief  at  in  Anne. 
Downing  Schmidt's  clan,  which  posts  senti- 
nels on  every  Colorado  ridge. 

Colorado  historians  have  missed  a  bet  in 
not  pumping  the  Schmidts.  For  three  dec- 
ades they  have  been  intimates  of  our  con- 
gressional delegations  and  of  visiting  Front 
Range  politicos.  and  their  store  of  vignettes 
about  this  state's  illuminati  is  fabulous. 
Somebody  should  do  a  book  on  Schmidt,  if 
they  could  get  him  to  slow  down  long 
enough,  but  meanwhile  we  settle  for  his 
long-overdue  recognition  as  one  of  this  na- 
tion's really  distinguished  friends  of  a  free 
press.* 


TAKING  ADVICE  AND  CONSENT 
SERIOUSLY 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  for  some 
time.  I  have  had  serious  concerns  about 
the  administration's  devaluation  of  the 
Senate's  proper  role  in  the  judicial  se- 
lection process.  Stated  simply,  the 
President  has  ignored  the  "advice" 
portion  of  the  Senate's  "advice  and 
consent"  role  under  the  Constitution. 

This  week,  the  majority  leader's 
Task  Force  on  the  Confirmation  Proc- 
ess released  its  report  on  the  confirma- 
tion process  for  presidential  nominees. 
Section  I  of  the  task  force  report  di- 
rectly addresses  the  history  of  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  clause,  and  makes 
clear  that  the  framers  expected  the 
Senate  to  play  an  active  role  in  the  ap- 
pointment process  and  to  engage  in 
both  formal  and  informal  consultations 
with  the  President,  particularly  in  the 
selection  of  U.S.  Supreme  Court  nomi- 
nees. 

The  recent  Thomas  nomination  proc- 
ess crystallized  my  own  concerns  about 
the  lack  of  attention  placed  on  the  ad- 
vice portion  of  the  Senate's  advice  and 
consent  responsibility  under  the  Con- 
stitution. It  is  my  opinion  that  the 
Senate  has  a  responsibility  to  make  its 
own  judgment  about  nominees  to  the 
judicial  branch,  especially  to  the  Su- 
preme Court.  Unlike  the  President's 
nominations  to  positions  in  the  execu- 
tive branch,  appointments  to  the  judi- 
ciary are  to  a  branch  of  Government 
that  is  supposed  to  be  Independent  of 
the  President.  What  is  more,  these  ap- 
pointments will  serve  a  lifetime,  and 
can  only  be  removed  by  impeachment. 
For  the  President  to  control  such  ap- 
pointments unilaterally  would  be  inap- 
propriate, especially  in  a  political  sys- 
tem where  checks  and  balances  are  so 
important. 

The  impact  of  Federal  judges  is  so 
enduring  that  we  cannot  view  approval 
of  these  appointees  as  a  clerical  or  rou- 
tine duty  of  the  Senate.  I  am  especially 
concerned  that  we  lay  the  groundwork 
now  for  considering  future  nominees  to 


the  Supreme  Court — that  we  think 
about  our  standards  and  processes  be- 
fore people  are  nominated  and  before 
the  debate  turns  to  specific  personal- 
ities. I  am  pleased  that  the  task  force 
findings  echo  my  beliefs  about  the  im- 
portance of  restoring  true  advice  and 
consent  to  the  judicial  nomination 
process. 

On  October  15,  1991.  I  introduced  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  194,  which  makes 
note  of  the  increasingly  ideological  na- 
ture of  Supreme  Court  nominations, 
and  which  proposes  informal,  biparti- 
san consultation  between  Senate  lead- 
ers ajid  the  White  House  before  any  Su- 
preme Court  nominees  are  submitted 
to  the  Senate.  Deans  of  some  of  the  Na- 
tion's major  law  schools  have  com- 
mented on  my  proposal  and  their  re- 
plies were  overwhelmingly  favorable. 

Guido  Calabresi,  the  noted  constitu- 
tional scholar  and  Dean  of  Yale  Univer- 
sity Law  School,  declared  that  an  ac- 
tive Senate  role  in  the  appointment  of 
Federal  judges  becomes  absolutely 
critical  in  light  of  the  unprecedented 
ideological  single  mindedness  of  the 
last  two  administrations.  Peter  Shane, 
a  professor  at  the  University  of  Iowa, 
commented;  "What  bipartisan  con- 
sultation might  well  promote  is  excel- 
lence in  qualifications,  broad  public 
confidence  in  nominees,  and  the  avoid- 
ance of  ideological  rigidity  on  the 
Court."  Donald  Gifford,  Dean  of  West 
Virgrinia  University  Law  School,  stat- 
ed: "I  believe  your  resolution  would  be 
a  positive  step  toward  having  the  exec- 
utive and  legislative  branches  work  to- 
gether to  find  well  qualified  judges  and 
reverse  the  trend  of  making  Supreme 
Court  appointments  a  solely  partisan 
political  process,"  and  Steven  Smith, 
dean  of  Cleveland  State  University 
Law  School,  commented; 

Perhaps  early  consultation  would  lead 
both  to  an  improved  quality  of  appointment 
and  to  a  confirmation  process  that  is  more  in 
keeping  with  the  dignity  that  should  sur- 
round the  United  States  Supreme  Court. 

I  ask  to  insert  into  the  Record  at 
this  point  the  complete  responses  from 
Dean  Guido  Calabresi,  Dean  Geoffrey 
R.  Stone,  Prof.  Peter  M.  Shane.  Dean 
Donald  Gifford.  and  Dean  Steve  Smith. 

The  responses  follow; 

Yale  Law  School. 
New  Haven.  CT.  December  3. 1991. 
Hon.  Paul  Simon. 

U.S.  Senate.  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  Wash- 
ington. DC. 

Dear  Senator  Simon:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  and  the  proposed  Resolution  on  "ad- 
vice and  consent"  in  Supreme  Court  nomina- 
tions. I  totally  agree  both  with  the  letter 
and  with  the  Resolution. 

For  the  past  24  years  Presidents  of  one  po- 
litical party  have  made  all  the  appointments 
to  the  Supreme  Court.  This  is  as  long  a  time 
as  there  has  been,  at  least  since  the  Civil 
War  and  possibly  in  the  history  of  the  coun- 
try. Moreover,  while  in  the  past.  Presidents 
have  been  very  careful  to  appoint  Justices 
whose  jxDints  of  view  were  very  different 
from  the  President's  own,  the  last  two  ad- 
ministrations have  been  of  an  Ideological 
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single  mindedness  that  is  virtually  unheard 
of  in  (  ur  history. 

The  position  you  take  in  the  letter  and  in 
the  n  solution,  correct  in  itself,  becomes  ab- 
solub  ly  crucial  in  these  circumstances.  I 
thank  you  for  it  and  would  be  happy  to  help 
in  an3  way  you  think  I  might  be  useful. 
>incerely  yours, 

GUIDO  Calabresi. 


The  University  of  Chicago. 
Chicago.  IL,  December  12. 1991. 
Senatir  Paul  Simon. 

U.S.  S  iiate.  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  Wash- 
irti  ton.  DC. 


Senator  Simon:  Thanks  for  your  let- 
November  26  seeking  my  advice  con- 
S.  Res.  194.  I  certainly  share  your 
about  the  nature  of  the  judicial  se- 
process  in  recent  years.  My  own  view, 
is  that  the  failure  is  that  of  the 
as  much  as  that  of  the  President, 
so  because  the  Senate  has  fallen  prey 
unwarranted  assumption  that  Its  ap- 
propri  ite  role  in  reviewing  judicial  nomina- 
tions- and  particularly  nominations  to  the 
Suprei  le  Court  of  the  United  States — is  "def- 
erence " 
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of  course  appropriate  for  the  Senate 
considerable  discretion  to  the  Presi- 
nominating  individuals  to  serve,  for 
as  Secretary  of  State  or  Attorney 
for  such  officials  are  personal  advi- 
the  President  and  serve  only  as  long 
President  is  in  office.  Such  deference 
out  of  place,  however,  in  the  con- 
nominations  of  Justices  to  the  Su- 
Court.  Such  officials  are  not  personal 
to  the  President  and  they  serve  for 
such  circumstances,  the  Senate's  re- 
Is  to  make  its  own  independent 
as  to  whether  the  confirmation  of 
dividual  nominee  Is  in  the  interest  of 
There  is  simply  no  historical  or 
basis  for  the  assumption  that  the 
should  defer  in  the  appointment  of 
Court   Justices.    The   appropriate 
stance   for  the   Senate  may 
form  of  "advice"  as  proposed  in  S. 
or  it  may  consist  of  exercising  the 
say  "No." 
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The  Importance  of  the  Senate's  failure  to 
meet  1  a  responsibilities  in  this  regard  has 
never  )een  more  evident  than  in  the  past 
quarte  century.  Indeed,  in  the  past  23  years, 
we  hav  3  seen  11  consecutive  conservative  ap- 
pointnfents  to  the  Court  despite  the  fact 
almost  all  of  those  years  we  have  had 
divided  government.  Indeed,  in  19  of  the 
years  Republicans  have  controlled  the 
and  in  21  of  those  23  years  the 
have  controlled  the  Senate.  In 
circumstances,  which  are  historically 
unprec  Klented,  the  assumption  of  deference 
has  pr  ived  disastrous  to  the  nation.  In  an 
era  in  which  there  has  been  no  consensus 
about  ;he  appropriate  direction  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  the  process  has  operated  as  if 
such  a  ;onsensus  existed. 


although  S.  Res.  194  is  a  small  step 

right  direction,  the  right  step  in  the 

( irection  is  for  the  members  of  th» 

States  Senate  to  begin  making  the 

their  right  to  meet  their  own  re- 


bc  of  any  further  assistance  in  this 
please  feel  free  to  call  on  me  at  any 


fi  ncerely  yours. 


Geoffrey  R.  Stone. 


The  University  of  Iowa, 
Iowa  City.  December  19. 1991. 
Senator  Paul  Simon, 

U.S.  Senate.  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  Wash- 
ington. DC. 

Dear  Senator  Simon:  Dean  Hlnes  of  this 
law  school  forwarded  to  me  your  November 
26  letter  concerning  S.  Res.  194  regarding 
nominations  to  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court.  In 
offering  a  brief  comment  on  this  proposal,  I 
am  presenting  only  my  own  view,  not  nec- 
essarily the  views  of  Dean  Mines  or  of  any  of 
my  colleagues. 

I  share  the  position  that  I  take  to  be  im- 
plicit in  S.  Res.  194,  namely,  that  the  coun- 
try has  been  ill  served  by  the  selection  of  re- 
cent nominees  by  Presidents  Reagan  and 
Bush  for  the  clear  purpose  of  yanking  the 
Supreme  Court  into  a  dramatically  different 
view  of  the  U.S.  Constitution  than  the  gen- 
eral view  that  prevailed  under  the  Warren 
and  Burger  Courts.  Furthermore,  bipartisan 
consultation  may  well  be  useful  in  identify- 
ing outstanding  potential  nominees  who  will 
steer  the  Supreme  Court  away  from  ideologi- 
cal rigidity.  (Senatorial  advice,  for  example, 
was  highly  significant  in  prompting  Repub- 
lican President  Hoover  to  nominate  to  the 
Court  the  distinguished  Democrat,  Benjamin 
Cardozo. ) 

I  would  personally  prefer,  however,  to 
avoid  the  metaphor  of  "balance"  which  S. 
Res.  194  uses.  This  suggests  that,  for  every 
prochoice  Justice  on  the  Court,  there  should 
be  an  anti-choice  Justice,  or  that,  for  every 
Justice  committed  to  a  strict  separation  of 
church  and  state,  there  should  be  some  rep- 
resentation for  the  view  that  compulsory 
school  prayer  is  permissible.  In  an  extreme 
example,  it  might  suggest  that  President 
Lincoln  was  wrong  in  seeking  to  stack  the 
Court  with  Justices  who  would  permit  him 
to  preserve  the  Union  unimpeded.  It  might 
also  suggest,  if  the  Rehnquist  Court  success- 
fully solidifies  a  New  Right  constitutional 
jurisprudence,  that  future  Democratic  Presi- 
dent should  hesitate  before  destabilizing 
that  jurisprudence  through  a  generally  more 
liberal  appointment.  I  would  find  none  of 
these  implications  congenial. 

What  bipartisan  consultation  might  well 
promote  is  excellence  in  qualifications, 
broad  public  confidence  in  nominees,  and  the 
avoidance  to  ideological  rigidity  on  the 
Court.  These,  rather  than  "balance,"  are  the 
virtues  of  which  I  would  hope  our  residents 
would  be  mindful. 
Sincerely, 

Peter  M.  Shane, 

Professor  of  Law. 

College  of  Law, 
West  Virginia  University, 
Morgantown.  WV,  December  9, 1991. 
Hon.  Paul  Simon, 

U.S.  Senate,  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

Dear  Senator  Simon:  I  am  writing  in  sup- 
port of  proposed  Senate  Resolution  194,  pro- 
posing Senate  consultation  with  the  White 
House  prior  to  the  selection  of  future  nomi- 
nees to  the  Supreme  Court. 

I  recognize  that  the  judicial  and  political 
philosophies  of  the  Supreme  Court  nominees 
have  always  been  at  issue  in  both  the  ap- 
pointment and  confirmation  process.  Never- 
theless, it  appears  that  we  have  now  reached 
a  point  where  the  Executive  Branch  and 
many  members  of  the  Legislative  Branch 
employ  differing  "litmus  tests"  in  the  ap- 
pointment and  confirmation  process.  Fur- 
ther, inexperience  and  lack  of  strong  expres- 
sion of  judicial  views  appear  to  have  become 
a  "plus"  in  the  appointment  and  confirma- 
tion process. 


I  believe  your  resolution  would  be  a  posi- 
tive step  toward  having  the  Executive  and 
Legislative  Branches  work  together  to  find 
well  qualified  judges  and  reverse  the  trend  of 
making  Supreme  Court  appointment  a  solely 
partisan  political  process. 
I  wish  you  well  in  your  efforts. 
Sincerely. 

Donald  G.  Gifford. 

Dean. 

Cleveland  State  University, 
Cleveland-Marshall  College  of 

Law, 
Cleveland.  OH,  December  20,  1991. 
Hon.  Paul  Simon, 

U.S.  Senate.  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  Wash- 
ington, DC. 
Dear  Senator  Simon:  Thank  you  for  send- 
ing a  copy  of  S.  Res.  194  regarding  appoint- 
ments to  the  United  States  Supreme  Court. 
Your  proposals  are  most  intriguing  and  I 
hope  that  they  will  be  considered  seriously 
by  the  Senate.  The  proposed  sense  of  the 
Senate  resolution  contains  both  a  political 
and  a  procedural  component.  While  I  am 
fully  in  accordance  with  division  1  regarding 
philosophical  balance,  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  second  provision  regarding  consultation 
is  the  much  more  important.  By  putting  the 
philosophical  language  in  the  resolution,  it 
may  dilute  the  impact  of  the  procedural 
issue. 

The  procedural  Issues  seems  to  me  to  be 
particularly  critical.  The  current  process  of 
appointment  is  not  producing  particularly 
outstanding  scholars  or  lawyers  as  Supreme 
Court  justices.  Perhapw  early  consultation 
would  lead  both  to  an  improved  quality  of 
apixjintment  and  to  a  confirmation  process 
that  is  more  in  keeping  with  the  dignity  that 
should  surround  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court. 

Thank  you  for  sending  me  a  copy  of  your 
resolution. 
Best  wishes. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Steven  R.  Smith, 

Dean.* 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 88,  CONGRATULATING  THE 
PRESIDENT  AND  PEOPLE  OF  AR- 
MENIA 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  88,  congratulating  the 
President  and  people  of  Armenia  for 
their  achievement  of  independence. 

Following  their  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence on  August  23,  1991.  Armenia 
set-out  on  the  road  to  building  a  stable 
and  viable  democracy  based  on  the 
principle  of  human  rights.  On  Septem- 
ber 21,  they  held  a  referendum,  and 
overwhelmingly  affirmed  their  inde- 
pendence. 

After  70  years  of  domination  and  sub- 
jugation by  the  totalitarian  Soviet 
state,  Armenia  is  now  free.  It's  culture, 
dominated  by  warped  Soviet  mores,  is 
free  to  flourish  unhindered.  Its  people, 
now  separated  from  their  Soviet 
chains,  can  pursue  a  life  free  of  foreign 
domination.  Armenia's  destiny  is  now 
it's  own. 

I  join  my  colleagues  in  congratulat- 
ing President  Bush  for  recognizing  the 
independence   of  Armenia  and   I  also 


congratulate  the  people  of  Armenia 
and  their  achievement  of  independence. 
I  welcome  Armenia  to  the  family  of  na- 
tions.* 


ORDERS  FOR  TUESDAY,  FEB- 
RUARY 11;  FRIDAY,  FEBRUARY 
14;  AND  TUESDAY,  FEBRUARY  18, 
1992 

Mr.  ROBB.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  when  the  Senate 
completes  its  business  today,  it  stand 
in  recess  until  11  a.m.,  Tuesday,  Feb- 
ruary 11;  that  when  the  Senate  meets 
on  Tuesday,  it  meet  in  pro  forma  ses- 
sion only;  that  at  the  close  of  the  pro 


forma  session.the  Senate  stand  in  re- 
cess until  11  a.m.,  Friday,  February  14; 
that  when  the  Senate  meets  on  Friday, 
it  meet  in  pro  forma  session  only;  that 
at  the  close  of  the  pro  forma  session, 
the  Senate  then  stand  in  recess  until 
9:30  a.m.,  Tuesday,  February  18;  that  on 
Tuesday,  following  the  prayer,  the 
Journal  of  Proceedings  be  deemed  ap- 
proved to  date;  and  following  the  time 
for  the  two  leaders,  there  be  a  period 
for  morning  business,  not  to  extend  be- 
yond 10  a.m.,  with  Senators  permitted 
to  speak  therein  for  up  to  5  minutes 
each;  that  on  Tuesday,  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess  from  12:30  p.m.  to  2:15 


p.m.,  in  order  to  accommodate  the  reg- 
ular party  conference  luncheons. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS  UNTIL  TUESDAY, 
FEBRUARY  11,  1992.  AT  11  A.M. 

Mr.  ROBB.  Mr.  President,  if  there  is 
no  further  business  to  come  before  the 
Senate.  I  now  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess  as  pre- 
viously ordered. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate, 
at  5:12  p.m.,  recessed  until  Tuesday, 
February  11. 1992.  at  11  a.m. 
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February  7,  1992 


HON.  LES  ASPIN 


Friday.  February  7.  1992 

I  SPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  address  my  col- 
today  out  of  a  concern  that  we  have 
i/ar  only  to  run  the  danger  of  misunder- 
its  lessons. 

ago,  the  U.S.  military  brilliantly  exe- 

Operations  Desert  ShieW  and  Desert 

The  lessons  we  draw  from  this  conflict 

to  have  an  enormous  and  long-last- 

mdact  on  the  way  we  prepare  our  de- 

or  the  future.  There  are  two  basic  rea- 

this. 

there  is  tiTe  historical  context.  This 

tn  in  Southwest  Asia  followed  the  col- 

'  the  Warsaw  Pact  and  preceded  by 

ofcnths   the   dissolution   of   the   Soviet 

Iself.  That  means  the  Moscow-ruled 

Bloc  that  for  so  long  dominated  our 

thinking  and  our  defense  preparations 

and  the  threats  we  will  face  in  the  fu- 

more  closely  resemble  the  regional 

with  Iraq  than  worid  war  III  in  Europe. 

I,  the  war  in  Iraq  decisively  settled  a 

ling    argument    in    defense    circles 

technology  on  the  battlefield.  Even 

pursued  a  high-technology  strategy, 

wfere  those  who  said  it  was  a  mistake. 

ht(  h-technology   stuff  would  prove   too 

■  for  battle,  they  said.  It  wouW 

difficult  for  the  average  Gl  to  oper- 

said.  We  coukJnt  buy  it  in  enough 

to  do  the  job,  they  said.  What  we 

was  simple,  rotxjst  weapons  in  large 


he  collapse  of  the  Warsaw  Pact  dealt 

first  issue  and  the  war  with  Iraq  set- 

3ther.  Our  men  and  women  in  uniform 

high-technology  weaponry  on  line 

arget.  And  when  they  did,  something 

wjicome    emerged.    High    technology 

Afnerican  lives  in  this  war.  It  saved  lives 

iding    accuracy,    lethality,    and    tong 

ifs  also  a  fact  that  simple  weap- 

to  require  more  human  effort  to 

n  work  In  battle,  effort  that  is  up 

dangerous.  High-technology  weap- 

so. 

places  us  at  a  crossroads.  History 

.    deprived    us    of   our   longtime 

Nevertheless,  Saddam  Hussein  has 

there  are  threats  to  our  security. 

understand  the  war  against  Saddam 

enormously  influence  how  we  prepare 

!  for  the  future. 

30  of  last  year,  I  wrote  President 
:ing  that  he  consider  appointing  an 
m  commission  to  examine  the  plarv 
execution  of  the  war.  At  the  time,  I 
"  he  nation  needs  a  comprehensive, 
review  from  an  overall  perspective 


that  cuts  across  service  lines  and  is  not  bound 
to  any  one  organizational  approach." 

I  said  that  the  review  should  have  three 
main  goals:  An  analysis  of  the  military  success 
in  the  war,  an  inventory  of  weak  spots,  and  an 
assessment  of  the  relevance  of  the  war  to  fu- 
ture conflicts  lest  we  be  misled  by  the  unique 
aspects  of  the  conflict. 

I  suggested  that  the  inquiry  be  structured 
along  the  lines  of  the  U.S.  strategic  bombing 
survey  of  Worid  War  II,  and  headed  by  civil- 
ians of  stature  and  ability. 

If  Mr.  Bush  did  consider  this  request,  no 
record  of  that  consideration  has  escaped  the 
White  House.  No  independent  commission 
was  appointed.  An  important  opportunity  was 
lost. 

Congress  did  mandate  in  the  legislation  au- 
thorizing funds  for  Operation  Desert  Storm 
that  the  Pentagon  conduct  a  formal  evaluation 
of  the  lessons  of  the  war.  The  deadline  speci- 
fied for  his  report  has  long  passed  but  we  now 
hear  that  publication  may  be  imminent. 

It  appears  we  are  about  to  pay  the  price  for 
failure  to  tiave  an  independent  assessment  of 
the  war.  Press  and  other  accounts  suggest 
that  the  report  will  not  tie  rigorous,  chips-fall- 
where-they-may  analysis.  Rather,  these  ac- 
counts suggest  that  the  Pentagon  assessment 
will  be  a  document  negotiated  among  the 
services  so  that  no  one  comes  off  looking 
much  worse  than  the  other.  If  these  reports 
are  true,  the  war  will  turn  out  in  Pentagon 
analysis  to  be  closer  to  a  one-third,  one-third, 
one-third  proposition  than  perhaps  we  remem- 
ber it. 

This  is  twth  understandable  and  predictable. 
The  performance  of  technology  in  this  war  is 
going  to  have  a  big  impact.  The  impact  is  so 
big  that  I  believe  it  couW  alter  the  balance  of 
roles  and  missions  between  the  sen/ices.  If 
tfiat  is  true,  we  can  certainly  see  why  any  one 
servrce  wouW  be  very  concerned  that  an  offi- 
cial assessment  of  the  war  not  reflect  less  fa- 
vorably on  its  role  than  that  of  its  sister  serv- 
ices. 

Ifs  one  thing  to  slug  it  out  over  future  roles 
and  missions  in  private.  It's  another  thing  to 
give  your  opponents  a  cudgel  with  which  to 
t)eat  you  over  the  head  in  public. 

This  behavior  isn't  peculiar  to  our  military 
services.  No  institution  should  be  asked  to  act 
against  its  own  interests.  It  just  doesnl  wori<. 
That's  why  we  needed  an  objective,  authori- 
tative outside  examination  of  conduct  of  the 
war.  And  it  looks  like  that's  just  what  we're  not 
going  to  get  from  the  Pentagon. 

For  those  who  are  interested.  I  ask  that  my 
April  30,  1991.  letter  to  the  President,  the  May 
3,  1991,  White  House  reply,  and  a  recent 
press  account  of  the  Pentagon  assessment  be 
included  in  this  Record. 

When  the  Pentagon  report  is  published,  I 
ask  that  you  read  it.  There  will  be  much  that 
we  can  draw  from  it.  But  I  ask  that  you  read 
it  with  some  skepticism.  And  I  ask  that  you 
compare  it  with  our  own  forthcoming  effort  to 
assess  the  lessons  of  the  war. 


The  gentleman  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Dickin- 
son] and  I  will  shortly  publish  an  assessment 
of  the  war  that,  I  suspect,  will  have  a  much 
different  emphasis  than  the  official  Pentagon 
version.  I  make  no  claim  that  our  assessment 
is  the  final  word  on  Operation  Desert  Storm.  I 
do  say  we  have  attempted  a  comprehensive, 
otjjective  assessment  of  the  major  lessons  of 
the  war  as  they  relate  to  our  job  of  providing 
the  right  defense  for  America  in  the  future.  I 
commend  it  to  your  attention. 

Committee  on  Armed  Services, 

Washington.  DC,  April  30.  J991. 
The  President, 
The  White  House. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  I  believe  you  should 
consider  appointing  an  independent  commis- 
sion to  examine  the  planning  and  execution 
of  U.S.  military  operations  that  resulted  in 
victory  in  the  war  against  Iraq.  The  Defense 
Department  and  its  many  components  are 
deeply  engaged  in  assessing  various  aspects 
of  Operations  Desert  Shield  and  Desert 
Storm.  These  will  be  valuable.  But  the  na- 
tion needs  a  comprehensive,  objective  review 
from  an  overall  perspective  that  cuts  across 
service  lines  and  is  not  bound  to  any  one  or- 
ganizational approach. 

The  review  should  have  three  main  goals. 
First,  it  should  analyze  the  Ingredients  of 
our  military  success  in  the  Gulf,  including 
the  contribution  of  specific  military  strate- 
gies, tactics,  weapons  and  support  capabili- 
ties to  accomplishing  our  military  objec- 
tives. Second,  it  should  identify  any  weak 
spots  in  our  preparations,  planning  and  per- 
formance. Third,  it  should  examine  the  like- 
ly relevance  of  the  Persian  Gulf  experience 
to  other  conflicts  to  help  ensure  that  we  do 
not  over-generalize  from  the  specific  cir- 
cumstance of  this  war. 

Your  August  2,  1990.  Aspen  speech  empha- 
sized the  changes  in  the  world  that  have 
caused  your  administration  to  begin  to 
rethink  U.S.  national  military  strategy.  The 
Gulf  war  has  provided  the  nation  an  oppor- 
tunity to  examine  how  to  shape  a  strategy 
and  develop  a  military  posture  that  focuses 
on  the  regional  conflicts  you  identify  as  a 
major  concern  in  the  future.  The  review  I  am 
suggesting  is  intended  to  take  advantage  of 
this  opportunity. 

An  independent  commission,  possibly 
structured  along  the  lines  of  the  World  War 
II  U.S.  Strategic  Bombing  Survey,  is  a  prom- 
ising approach.  It  could  initially  report  to 
the  President  and  the  Congress  on  a  classi- 
fied basis  and  then  to  the  American  people  in 
a  clear  and  comprehensive  report  on  the  war. 

If.  as  was  the  case  with  the  Bombing  Sur- 
vey, the  commission  is  headed  by  civilians  of 
impeccable  reputation  and  supported  by  tal- 
ented, knowledgeable  suff,  its  findings  and 
conclusions  will  achieve  a  credibility  with 
the  Congress  and  the  American  people.  I  am 
certain  that  the  result  will  reinforce  the  na- 
tion's commitment  to  a  strong  defense  pos- 
ture in  the  future. 

Resi)ectfully  yours. 

Les  Aspin, 
Chairman. 


•  This  "bullet-  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  a  Member  of  the  Senate  on  the  floor. 
Matter  set  in  this  typeface  indicates  words  inserted  or  appended,  rather  than  spoken,  by  a  Member  of  the  House  on  the  floor. 


Washington.  DC. 

May  3, 1991. 
Hon.  Les  Aspin. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  DC. 

DEAR  Les:  Thank  you  for  your  recent  let- 
ter to  the  President  regarding  the  establish- 
ment of  an  independent  commission  to  ex- 
amine U.S.  military  operations  that  resulted 
in  the  success  of  Operation  Desert  Storm. 

We  appreciate  your  suggestion.  Please 
know  that  I  have  shared  your  comments 
with  several  of  the  President's  advisors  on 
this  matter  so  that  they,  too,  are  aware  of 
your  recommendations. 

Thank  you  again  for  your  interest  in  writ- 
ing. 
With  best  regards. 
Sincerely. 

Frederick  D.  McClure. 
Assistant  to  the  President 

for  Legislative  Affairs. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Jan.  28, 1992] 

Disputes  Delay  Gulf  War  History 

(By  Barton  Gellman) 

The  Defense  Department's  official  history 
of  the  Persian  Gulf  War,  which  missed  a  Jan. 
15  deadline  set  by  Congress,  has  been  delayed 
by  interservice  and  interagency  disputes 
over  the  way  the  war  was  fought  and  the 
meanings  to  be  extracted  from  its  outcome. 
Pentagon  officials  said. 

Occasionally  bitter  disagreements  have 
ranged  from  the  factual  and  technical,  such 
as  whether  radar  jammers  supported  the  F- 
IITA  "stealth"  attack  plane,  to  semantic 
choices  that  touch  on  power,  turf  and  pres- 
tige. As  the  first  large-scale  conflict  since 
the  Vietnam  War  and  the  last  before  major 
spending  cuts  begin  to  bite,  the  gulf  war  is 
being  refought  in  thousands  of  pages  of 
memoranda  with  a  view  toward  coming  con- 
flicts over  budgets  and  authority. 

Prepared  under  the  supervision  of  I.  Lewis 
Libby,  principal  deputy  undersecretary  of  de- 
fense for  policy,  the  so-called  lessons  learned 
report  is  circulating  in  three  thick  binders 
containing  eight  chapters  and  20  technical 
appendices.  Now  stamped  "Secret/Noforn/ 
Close  Hold."  the  report  will  be  released  in 
classified  form  to  Congress  and  in  an  unclas- 
sified version  to  the  public. 

Officers  and  civilians  involved  in  its  draft- 
ing said  the  final  report,  which  went  late 
last  week  to  Defense  Secretary  Richard  B. 
Cheney,  will  bear  little  trace  of  the  discord 
that  produced  it.  Most  major  disputes,  they 
said,  will  be  sidestepped  or  softened.  "It 
looks  like  it  was  written  by  a  committee, 
which  it  was,"  said  one  officer  closely  in- 
volved in  its  preparation. 

Some  knowledgeable  officials,  though  ac- 
knowledging the  interservice  disputes,  said 
their  intensity  has  been  exaggerated  by  some 
partisans.  "This  whole  process  has  been 
characterized  by  a  considerable  degree  of 
jointness."  said  an  official  involved  in  co- 
ordinating the  effort. 

But  others  said  the  coUegiality  of  the 
drafting  team,  with  colonel-grade  represent- 
atives from  the  four  principal  military  serv- 
ices, has  not  been  matched  by  their  superiors 
In  the  services  and  civilian  defense  agencies. 

For  example,  a  superficially  minor  seman- 
tic question— whether  to  call  the  bombing  of 
Iraq  an  "air  operation"  or  an  "air  cam- 
paign"—sharply  divided  the  Army  and  the 
Air  Force.  In  the  parlance  of  U.S.  military 
doctrine,  a  campaign  is  the  main  event  in 
war  and  an  operation  merely  serves  the  cam- 
paign. 

"Terminology  becomes  very  important." 
said  an  officer  reflecting  the  views  of  Air 
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Force  Secretary  Donald  B.  Rice.  "If  only  the 
theater  commander  can  have  a  'campaign' 
and  everyone  else  is  a  'supporting  operation.' 
it  means  that  air  power  is  limited  forever  to 
a  supporting  role." 

The  Air  Force  is  pitching  for  star  billing  in 
future  wars  by  arguing  that  it  was  the  "deci- 
sive arm"  of  the  last  one.  Gen.  Merrill  A. 
McPeak.  the  Air  Force  chief  of  staff,  has 
been  publicly  expressing  his  "private  convic- 
tion" since  last  March  that  Iraq's  defeat 
marked  "the  first  time  in  history  that  a  field 
army  has  been  defeated  by  air  power." 

A  major  obstacle  to  Air  Force  ambitions  is 
the  structure  of  war  time  joint  command.  Of 
the  five  regional  commanders-in-chief,  or 
CINCs.  two  are  traditionally  Army  com- 
mands, two  belong  to  the  Navy,  and  one— the 
gulf  war's  Central  Command— alternates  be- 
tween the  Army  and  the  Marines.  The  Air 
Force  has  recently  created  an  Air  Combat 
Command  and  seeks  to  use  it  for  a  greater 
operational  role. 

"Look  at  all  the  warfighting  CINCs."  said 
the  Air  Force  officer.  "They're  all  surface 
guys.  If  you  can  keep  air  power  as  a  support- 
ing operation  you  preempt  air  as  a  principal 
force." 

Among  the  other  points  of  contention  in 
the  Pentagon's  war  report: 

The  Pentagon's  office  of  program  analysis 
and  evaluation  (PA&E)  engaged  the  Air 
Force  in  a  heated  dispute  over  the  invisibil- 
ity and  independence  of  F-117A  stealth 
strike  planes. 

In  an  effort  to  boost  the  fortunes  of  the 
controversial  B-2  stealth  bomber,  the  Air 
Force  tried  to  give  the  impression  that  the 
F-n7A  was  so  nearly  invisible  to  Iraqi  detec- 
tion that  it  required  no  escorts  of  fighter  air- 
craft, radar  jammers  or  anti-radar  missile- 
launchers.  The  Air  Force  has  said,  for  in- 
stance, that  in  comparable  missions,  eight 
F-117AS  flew  without  escort  while  twice  as 
many  F-lUs  needed  escorts  of  16  fighters  and 
12  "radar  suppression"  planes. 

PA&E  analysts  said  the  Air  Force  had  not 
substantiated  the  claim  that  the  stealth 
planes  needed  no  escort.  In  fact,  the  analysts 
said,  the  air  campaign  was  intricately— even 
brilliantly — designed  to  provide  indirect  sup- 
port for  the  F-117A.  For  example.  F-117A8 
sometimes  new  into  sectors  in  which  U.S. 
radar  jammers  were  operating  to  protect 
non-stealth  aircraft.  "They  employed  the  F- 
117  in  a  very,  very  sensible  way.  and  they 
took  advantage  of  all  the  assets  they  had  out 
there,"  one  official  said.  "They  are  degrad- 
ing the  human  achievement  to  hype  the 
technology." 

The  Air  Force,  in  a  recent  statement, 
wrote  that  "the  majority"  of  F-117  strikes 
were  launched  without  fighter  or  radar-jam- 
ming escorts  "assigned  specifically"  to  sup- 
port them,  but  did  not  deny  that  the  stealth 
planes  received  indirect  support.  Even  so, 
sources  said,  the  final  Pentagon  war  report 
will  emphasize  the  Air  Force  point  of  view. 

The  Marine  Corps  objects  to  saying  that 
the  three-star  general  In  charge  of  the  joint 
air  campaign  had  "command"  or  "tasking 
authority"  over  Marine  aircraft.  The  Ma- 
rines prefer  the  term  "coordinating  author- 
ity." which  an  Air  Force  officer  described  as 
"denying  reality."  Here  again  the  language 
stands  for  an  important  question  of  power. 

"The  Marine  Corps  integrates  its  close  air 
support,  logistics  support  and  ground  sup- 
port under  one  [Marine]  commander."  said 
one  Marine  officer.  "That's  the  way  we've  al- 
ways done  it  and  that's  how  we  train  to 
fight.  If  we  lose  that  air-ground  liaison,  we 
become  less  effective." 

The  Army  disagreed  with  the  Air  Force  on 
the  extent  of  damage  done  to  Iraqi  forces  by 
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the  allied  bombing  campaign:  The  Air  Force 
said  more,  the  Army  said  less.  At  stake  is 
who  gets  credit  for  destroying  the  Iraqi  Re- 
publican Guard.  A  Jan.  9  Air  Force  memo- 
randum said  the  Army's  Central  Command 
"greatly  overestimated  residual  combat  ef- 
fectiveness" of  the  guard  forces. 

Along  similar  lines,  the  Air  Force  objected 
to  Army  and  Marine  language  asserting  that 
ground  forces  achieved  "a  great  victory  in 
100  hours  of  combat."  Air  Force  officers  also 
ridiculed  the  Army  headnote  to  the  chapter 
on  the  ground  campaign,  taken  from  author 
P.R.  Fehrenbach.  Air  power  alone  cannot  de- 
feat an  enemy.  Fehrenbach  wrote,  adding: 
"You  must  do  this  the  way  the  Roman  le- 
gions did.  by  putting  your  young  men  in  the 
mud." 

"I  mean,  get  a  grip!"  one  Air  Force  officer 
said.  "The  Roman  legions!  The  point  is  to 
save  lives." 

All  the  services  squabbled  over  the  space 
allotted  to  their  portions  of  the  war.  The  Air 
Force,  in  particular,  was  dissatisfied  with 
the  compromise  choice  of  one  chapter  each 
for  the  air.  ground  and  maritime  operations. 
"They  took  a  war  in  which  the  principal 
force  that  was  used  was  air  and  they're  try- 
ing to  treat  it  as  a  33-33-33  war."  an  officer 
said. 


WE  CAN  SAVE  JOBS  AND  ANCIENT 
FORESTS 


HON.  FORITVEY  PETI  STARK 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  February  3, 1992 
Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  timber  indus- 
try woukj  have  you  bielieve  there  is  a  dilemma 
in  the  Pacific  Northwest  that  asks  us  to  chose 
between  jobs  arxi  artcient  forests.  They  are 
wrong.  The  export  of  raw  togs  from  private 
timber  hokHngs  to  Pacific  rim  countries  lias  left 
mills  without  logs  to  process,  workers  without 
jobs,  and  increased  and  pressure  to  cut  our 
publk:  ancient  forests. 

Currently,  it  is  illegal  to  export  k>gs  that  are 
cut  on  Federal  land.  Timljer  logged  on  private 
lands  can  be  exported.  Three  billton  board  feet 
of  timber  is  exported  in  tt>e  Pacific  Norttiwest. 
Because  of  these  exports,  timt)er  companies 
do  not  have  logs  for  U.S.  mills.  The  timber 
companies  pressure  the  Federal  Government 
to  expand  logging  on  Federal  timber  lands.  If 
Federal  timber  lands  are  not  opened  up  for 
companies  threaten  to  shut  the  mills.  A  diver- 
sion of  less  than  25  percent  of  the  timber  ft^om 
the  export  market  to  U.S.  mills  woukJ  keep  the 
mills  open  and  save  4,800  jobs.  This  woukJ 
also  relieve  the  pressure  on  our  publk;  ancient 
forests.  It  would  altow  the  preservatton  of  criti- 
cal spotted  owl  habitat. 

Wfiat  is  truly  startling  about  this  situation  is 
the  fact  that  the  Tax  Code  subsidizes  raw  k>g 
exports  ty  at  least  Si  00  millton  per  year  ac- 
cording to  an  analysis  done  by  the  Joint  Conv 
mittee  on  Taxation.  This  taxpayer  subsidy  re- 
sults in  export  of  good  U.S.  jobs.  This  tax- 
payer subsidized  pressure  to  cut  down  our  re- 
maining public  ancient  forests  must  erKJ.  I  am 
introducing  legislation  along  with  Congress- 
man JONTZ  and  Congressman  Brown  to  re- 
move these  subskHes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insist  the  legislation,  a  tech- 
nk:al  description  of  the  provisions,  and  the 
analysis  in  the  RECORD: 
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TECHNiiAL  Explanation  for  Legislation  to 
THE  Benefits  of  Certain  Export 
IN  the  Case  of  Exports  of  Cer- 
I  Unprocessed  Timber 
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Foreign  sales  corpoTations 
sales  corporations  (FSCs)  are  for- 
ccH)orations  established  under  special 
ncentive  provisions  of  the  Internal 
Code.  A  portion  of  the  foreign  trade 
of  an  eligible  FSC  is  exempt  fl-om 
income  tax.  In  addition,  a  domestic 
is  allowed  a   100-percent  divi- 
r^ceived  deduction  for  dividends  dis- 
from  the  FSC  out  of  earnings  attrlb- 
certain  foreign  trade  Income.  Thus, 
generally  is  no  corporate  level  tax  im- 
a  portion  of  the  income  earned  from 
an  FSC. 
an  FSC  is  owned  by  a  U.S.  com- 
as a  manufacturer,  that  produces 
the  United  States.  The  U.S.  com- 
elther  sells  its  export  goods  to  the  FSC 
abroad  to  unrelated  persons,  or 
FSC  a  commission  in  connection 
own  export  sales  to  unrelated  per- 
Tfierefore,  the  income  of  the  FSC,  a 
of  which  is  exempt  under  the  FSC 
<)ual8   the   FSCs   gross   markup   or 
commission  income,  less  the  expenses 
by  the  FSC  itself, 
trade  income   is  defined  as  the 
icome  of  a  FSC  attributable  to  for- 
tri  ding  gross  receipts.  Foreign  trading 
r«  ceipts  are  receipts  from,  among  other 
the   sale  of  export   property.   Gen- 
export    property    includes    property 
manufactured,  produced,  grown,  or 
in  the  United  States,  and  is  des- 
use,  consumption,  or  disposition 
the  United  States.  Foreign  trade  In- 
iilcludes  both  the  profits  earned  by  the 
it  teU  from  exports  and  commissions 
)y  the  FSC  from  products  or  services 
by  others, 
portion  of  foreign  trade  income  that  is 
as  exempt  foreigrn  trade  income  de- 
the  pricing  rule  used  to  determine 
of  foreign  trade  income  earned 
SC.  If  the  amount  of  income  earned 
•"SC  is  based  on  arm's-length  pricing 
unrelated  parties,  or  between  relat- 
s  under  the  rules  of  section  482.  then 
foreign  trade  income  generally  is  30 
of  the  foreign  trade  income  the  FSC 
from  a  transaction.  For  this  purpose, 
trade  income  does  not  include  any  in- 
a  itributable  to  patents  and  other  in- 
is   which  do  not  constitute   export 
If  the  income  earned  by  the  FSC  is 
under  the  special  administrative 
rules  provided  in  the  FSC  provision, 
exempt  foreign  trade  income  gen- 
15/23  of  the  foreign  trade  income  al- 
the  FSC  from  the  transaction. 


en 
am  )unt 


tie 


located  to 

Dorr  istic  international  sales  corporations 
A  dor  lestic  international  sales  corporation 
(DISC)  is  a  U.S.  corporation  that  satisfies 
certain  criteria  designed  to  identify  those 
corpora  tions  the  income  and  assets  of  which 
are  pri:  narily  related  to  exports.  The  DISC 
provlsii  ns  are  a  modified  version  of  the  prin- 
efport  incentive  that  was  provided  in 
prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  FSC 
Idns.  A  DISC  generally  is  not  subject 
cun  Bnt  U.S.  income  tax.  However,  the 
sharehc  Iders  of  a  DISC  may  be  subject  to 
current  U.S.  income  tax  on  a  portion  of  DISC 
income  The  taxable  income  of  the  DISC  is 
not  cui  rently  taxable  in  the  hands  of  the 
Bharehc  Iders  to  the  extent  that  the  DISC  in- 
come li  attributable  to  SICOOO.OOO  or  less  of 
qualifle  i  export  receipts  of  the  DISC.  Share- 
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holders  must  instead  pay  interest  each  year 
on  an  amount  which  is  generally  the  hypo- 
thetical U.S.  Income  tax  that  is  deferred  by 
reason  of  DISC  tax  benefits. 

Qualified  export  receipts  are  receipts  from, 
among  other  things,  the  sale  of  export  prop- 
erty. Generally,  as  in  the  case  of  the  FSC 
provisions,  export  property  includes  property 
that  is  manufactured,  produced,  grown,  or 
extracted  in  the  United  States,  and  is  des- 
tined for  use.  consumption,  or  disposition 
outside  the  United  States. 
Source  of  income  from  sales  of  personal  property 

Subject  to  significant  exceptions,  income 
from  the  sale  of  personal  property  generally 
is  sourced  on  the  basis  of  the  residence  of  the 
seller.  Inventory  property  is  subject  to  one 
such  exception.  Gains,  profits,  and  income 
derived  from  the  purchase  of  inventory  prop- 
erty within  the  United  States  and  its  sale  or 
exchange  without  the  United  States  are 
sourced  foreign.  Income  attributable  to  the 
marketing  of  inventory  property  by  U.S. 
residents  in  other  cases  also  has  its  source  at 
the  place  of  sale. 

Title  passage  rule  generally:  The  place  of 
sale  generally  is  the  place  where  the  seller's 
right,  title,  and  interest  in  the  property 
passes  to  the  purchaser  (the  "title  passage" 
rule).  The  title  passage  rule  applies  both  to 
all  income  from  the  purchase  and  resale  of 
inventory,  and  to  the  marketing  portion  of 
income  from  the  production  of  inventory 
property  in  the  United  States  and  the  mar- 
keting of  that  property  abroad.  Moreover, 
this  rule  applies  regardless  of  whether  the 
sale  is  to  an  unrelated  purchaser  or  to  a  re- 
lated person  (for  example,  a  foreign  cor- 
porate subsidiary)  that  resells  the  property 
to  an  unrelated  purchaser. 

It  may  be  noted  that,  in  many  cases,  pas- 
sage of  title  in  a  foreign  country  may  not  in 
itself  generate  a  sufficient  nexus  under  for- 
eign law  for  the  imposition  of  tax  by  that 
country  on  the  income  of  the  U.S.  seller. 

Production/marketing  split:  Income  de- 
rived from  the  manufacture  of  products  in 
the  United  States  and  their  sale  elsewhere  is 
treated  as  having  a  divided  source.  Under 
Treasury  regulations.  50  percent  of  such  in- 
come generally  is  attributed  to  the  place  of 
production  (in  this  case,  the  United  States), 
and  50  percent  of  the  income  is  attributed  to 
marketing  activities  and  is  sourced  on  the 
basis  of  the  place  of  sale  (determined  under 
the  title  passage  rule).  Under  certain  cir- 
cumstances, the  division  of  the  income  be- 
tween production  and  marketing  activities 
must  be  made  on  the  basis  of  an  independent 
factory  or  production  price,  rather  than  on  a 
50-50  basis,  where  a  taxpayer  sells  part  of  its 
output  to  wholly  independent  distributors  or 
other  selling  concerns  in  such  a  way  as  to  es- 
tablish fairly  the  independent  factory  or  pro- 
duction price  unaffected  by  considerations  of 
tax  liability  (Treas.  Reg.  sec.  1.863-3(b)(2), 
Example  (1):  Notice  89-10.  1989-4  I.R.B.  10). 

Income  earned  through  foreign  corporations 

U.S.  citizens  and  residents  and  U.S.  cor- 
porations (collectively.  "U.S.  persons")  that 
conduct  foreign  operations  directly  include 
income  from  those  operations  on  their  U.S. 
tax  return  for  the  year  the  income  is  earned. 
The  United  States  taxes  that  income  cur- 
rently. The  foreign  tax  credit  may  reduce  or 
eliminate  the  U.S.  tax  on  that  income. 

U.S.  persons  that  conduct  foreign  oper- 
ations through  a  foreign  corporation  gen- 
erally pay  no  U.S.  tax  on  the  income  from 
those  operations  until  the  foreign  corpora- 
tion repatriates  its  earnings  to  the  United 
States.  This  delay  in  the  imposition  of  U.S. 
tax  is  referred  to  as  "deferral."  The  income 
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appears  on  the  U.S.  owner's  tax  return  for 
the  year  it  comes  home,  the  United  States 
imposes  tax  on  it  then.  The  foreign  tax  cred- 
it may  reduce  or  eliminate  the  U.S.  tax. 

Deferral  of  U.S.  tax  on  undistributed  in- 
come of  a  controlled  foreign  corporation  is 
not  available  for  certain  kinds  of  income 
(sometimes  referred  to  as  "subpart  F  in- 
come") under  the  Code's  subpart  F  provi- 
sions. Subpart  F  income  consists  of  foreign 
base  company  income  (generally,  pa^ive  in- 
come as  well  as  certain  types  of  active  in- 
come that  are  easily  movable  or  tend  to  be 
subject  to  little  foreign  income  taxation) 
and  insurance  income,  and  certain  income 
relating  to  international  boycotts  and  other 
violations  of  public  policy. 

When  a  controlled  foreign  corporation 
earns  subpart  F  income,  the  United  States 
generally  taxes  the  corporation's  10-percent 
U.S.  shareholders  currently  on  their  pro  rata 
share  of  the  subpart  F  income.  In  effect,  the 
Code  treats  those  U.S.  shareholders  as  hav- 
ing received  a  current  distribution  out  of  the 
subpart  F  income.  In  this  case,  also,  the  for- 
eign tax  credit  may  reduce  or  eliminate  the 
shareholders'  U.S.  tax  on  that  deemed  dis- 
tribution. 

explanation  of  PROVISION 

In  general 

In  general,  the  bill  repeals  tax  benefits  af- 
forded under  the  FSC.  DISC,  and  inventory 
sales  sourcing  rules,  and  repeals  the  benefit 
of  deferral  on  income  earned  through  con- 
trolled foreign  corporations,  to  the  extent 
that  those  benefits  would  otherwise  reduce 
U.S.  tax  on  income  from  transactions  involv- 
ing any  U.S. -grown  unprocessed  timber 
which  is  a  softwood.  The  term  unprocessed 
timber,  as  used  in  the  bill,  means  any  log, 
cant,  or  similar  form  of  timber. 

Foreign  sales  corporations 

The  bill  provides  that  unprocessed 
softwood  timber  will  not  be  treated  as  "ex- 
port property"  for  purposes  of  the  FSC  rules. 
Thus,  for  example,  under  the  bill.  Income 
that  a  FSC  derives  from  the  sale  of  U.S.- 
grown  unprocessed  softwood  timber  will  not 
be  eligible  for  the  FSC  export  incentive. 
Rather,  it  will  be  subject  to  the  other  rules 
applicable  to  income  of  foreign  corporations, 
as  modified  by  the  bill  (see  description  below 
of  provisions  on  income  earned  through  for- 
eign corporations).  No  income  of  the  FSC 
from  sales  of  such  timber  will  be  considered 
exempt  foreign  trade  income. 

Domestic  international  sales  corporations 

The  bill  provides  that  unprocessed 
softwood  timber  will  not  be  treated  as  "ex- 
port property"  for  purposes  of  the  DISC 
rules.  Thus,  for  example,  under  the  bill,  in- 
come that  a  DISC  would  derive  from  the  sale 
of  U.S.-grown  unprocessed  softwood  timber 
will  be  currently  taxable  in  the  hands  of  the 
shareholder  of  the  DISC.  No  tax  payments 
may  be  deferred  with  respect  to  the  income 
derived  by  the  DISC  from  sales  of  such  tim- 
ber. 

Source  of  income  from  sales  of  personal  property 
The  bill  provides  that  income  from  the  sale 
of  unprocessed  softwood  timber  cut  from  an 
area  in  the  United  States  will  be  sourced  do- 
mestically. The  bill  also  excludes  such  in- 
come from  the  Code  rules  under  which  in- 
come involving  inventory  property  may  be 
sourced  foreign  in  part.  Therefore  under  the 
bill,  such  income  is  not  subject  to  the  rule 
that  gains,  profits,  and  income  derived  from 
the  purchase  of  inventory  property  within 
the  United  States  and  its  sales  or  exchange 
without  the  United  States  are  sourced  for- 
eign. Nor  is  such  income  eligible  for  the  rule 


•  that  income  derived  from  the  manufacture  of 
products  in  the  United  States  and  their  sale 
elsewhere  is  treated  as  having  a  divided 
source. 
Income  earned  through  foreign  corporations 
The  bill  provides  that  subpart  F  income  in- 
cludes any  Income,  whether  in  the  form  of 
profits,  commissions,  fees,  or  otherwise,  de- 
rived in  connection  with  either  the  sale  of 
unprocessed  softwood  timber,  or  the  milling 
of  any  such  timber  outside  the  United 
States.  Thus,  to  the  extent  that  any  con- 
trolled foreign  corporation  is  owned  by  10- 
percent  or  greater  U.S.  shareholders,  the  bill 
repeals  deferral  for  income  of  the  controlled 
foreign  corporation  from  sales  or  milling 
(outside  the  United  States)  of  unprocessed 
softwood  timber. 

EFFECTIVE  DATE 

The  bill  applies  to  sales,  exchanges,  or 
other  dispositions  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  the  bill. 

Joint  Committee  on  Taxation. 
Washington,  DC.  February  6, 1992. 
Hon.  FORTNEY  P.  Stark, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Stark:  This  Is  in  response  to 
your  request  of  October  29,  1991,  for  a  reve- 
nue estimate  of  a  proposal  which  would  deny 
various  tax  benefits  for  exports  of  unproc- 
essed "softwood"  timber. 

As  the  enclosed  draft  indicates,  the  pro- 
posal would  deny  tax  benefits  available  for 
Foreign  Sales  Corporations  and  Domestic 
International  Sales  Corporations  to  the  ex- 
tent that  their  activities  include  the  export 
of  unprocessed  softwood.  In  addition,  such 
exports  would  be  denied  sourcing  under  the 
title  passage  rule,  and  foreign  base  company 
sales  income  under  subpart  F  would  include 
any  income  derived  in  connection  with  un- 
processed softwood  exports. 

The  proposal  is  to  be  effective  for  sales,  ex- 
changes, or  other  dispositions  after  the  date 
of  its  enactment  which,  for  the  purpose  of 
making  this  estimate,  we  have  assumed 
would  be  March  31,  1992.  This  proposal  would 
increase  Federal  fiscal  year  budget  receipts 
as  follows: 

[Fiscal  icirs.  m  billions  of  Mlars] 
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graph  (D)  and  inserting  ",  or",  and  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(E)  any  unprocessed  timber  which  is  a 
softwood. 

For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (E).  the  term 
'unprocessed  timber"  means  any  log,  cant,  or 
similar  form  of  timber." 

(b)  Domestic  International  Sales  Cor- 
porations.—Paragraph  (2)  of  section  993(c)  of 
such  Code  (relating  to  exclusion  of  certain 
property)  is  amended  by  striking  "or"  at  the 
end  of  subparagraph  (C).  by  striking  the  pe- 
riod at  the  end  of  subparagraph  (D)  and  in- 
serting ".  or",  and  by  adding  after  subpara- 
graph (D)  the  following: 

"(E)  any  unprocessed  timber  which  is  a 
softwood. 

For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (E),  the  term 
'unprocessed  timber'  means  any  log.  cant,  or 
similar  form  of  timber." 

(c)  Title-Passage  Rule.— Subsection  (b)  of 
section  865  of  such  Code  (relating  to  source 
rules  for  personal  property  sales)  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"Notwithstanding  the  preceding  sentence, 
any  income  from  the  sale  of  any  unprocessed 
timber  which  is  a  softwood  and  was  cut  from 
an  area  in  the  United  States  shall  be  sourced 
in  the  United  States  and  the  rules  of  sections 
862(a)(6)  and  863(b)  shall  not  apply  to  any 
such  income.  For  purposes  of  the  preceding 
sentence,  the  term  'unprocessed  timber' 
means  any  log.  cant,  or  similar  form  of  tim- 
ber." 

(d)  ELiMiNA'noN  OF  DEFERRAL.— Subsectlon 
(d)  of  section  954  of  such  Code  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(4)     SPECIAL    RULE    FOR    CERTAIN    TIMBER 

PRODUCTS.— For  purposes  of  subsection  (a)(2). 
the  term  'foreign  base  company  sales  in- 
come" includes  any  income  (whether  in  the 
form  of  profits,  commissions,  fees,  or  other- 
wise) derived  in  connection  with— 

"(A)  the  sale  of  any  unprocessed  timber  re- 
ferred to  in  section  856(b),  or 

"(B)  the  milling  of  any  such  timber  outside 
the  United  States. 

Subpart  G  shall  not  apply  to  any  amount 
treated  as  subpart  F  income  by  reason  of 
this  paragraph." 

(e)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  sales,  ex- 
changes, or  other  dispositions  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 


>  Gim  of  less  titan  tSO.OOO.OOO 

NotCi — Details  do  not  add  to  total  due  to  roundini. 

Please  note  that  in  making  this  estimate, 
we  have  employed  data  on  softwood  log  ex- 
ports compiled  by  the  Forest  Service  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.  It 
is  assumed  for  this  estimate  that  an  admin- 
Istrable  definition  of  such  exports  could  be 
developed. 

I  hope  this  information  is  helpful  to  you.  If 
we  can  be  of  further  assistance,  please  let  me 
know. 

Sincerely, 

Harry  L.  Gutman. 

H.R.  4208 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  DENIAL  OF  CERTAIN  EXPORT  SUB- 
SIDIES. 

(a)  Foreign  Sales  Corporations.— Para- 
graph (2)  of  section  927(a)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  (relating  to  exclusion 
of  certain  property)  is  amended  by  striking 
"or"  at  the  end  of  subparagraph  (C),  by 
striking  the  period  at  the  end  of  subpara- 


CERTIFICATION  OF  PUERTO  RICO 
REFERENDUM  RESULTS 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  LAGOMARSINO 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  February  7. 1992 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
received  a  copy  of  the  ofTicial  certification  of 
the  results  of  the  Puerto  Rico  referendum  of 
December  8,  1991,  when  the  voters  rejected 
the  propositions  which  would  distance  Puerto 
Rico  and  the  United  States.  By  a  margin  of 
53.61  to  45.40  percent,  the  people  of  Puerto 
Rico  affirmed  their  desire  for  a  closer  relation- 
ship to  the  United  States  and  rejected  any  inrv 
pediment  to  permanent  union. 
State  Electoral  Commission,  San  Juan,  PR 

CERTIFICATION 

In  conformity  with  article  14  of  the 
Enabling  Act  of  the  Referendum  on  the 
Reclajnation  of  Democratic  Rights  Law 
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No.  86,  dated  Octol>er  2,  1991,  and  subse- 
quent to  the  General  Vote  on  the  ref- 
erendum held  December  8,  1991  on  the 
island  of  Puerto  Rico,  I  certify  that  the 
official  results  are  as  follows: 
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lull  and  ml 
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Total 
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The  votes  cast  represent  60  percent  of  the 
total  number  of  those  able  to  vote  on  the  ref- 
erendum, which  was  2,052,690. 

Done  at  San  Juan  Puerto  Rico.  February  5, 
1992 

Juan  R.  Melecio, 

Chairman. 


TRIBUTE       TO       ALFRED 
FORMER  MAYOR 

LOWELL VH.LE,  OH 


RUSSO, 
OF 


HON.  JAMES  A.  THAnCANT,  JR. 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVKS 

Friday.  February  7. 1992 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  pay  tribute  to  Alfred  Russo,  Vne  former 
mayor  of  Lowellville,  OH,  in  my  17th  Congres- 
sional District.  The  Horxxable  Mr.  Russo  held 
the  position  of  mayor  longer  ttian  any  in 
Lowellville  history,  16  years  of  dedicated  serv- 
ice. 

During  his  eminent  tenure  as  mayor,  Alfred 
Russo  brought  over  $2  million  of  Government 
moneys  into  Vhe  village  of  Lowellville  for  the 
purpose  of  housing  rehatjilitation,  baseball 
fields,  and  paries  for  public  recreation,  and  re- 
vitalization  of  the  downtown  area.  Because  of 
his  efforts,  Lowellville  has  maintained  a  senior 
citizen  transportation  program  for  16  years. 
Most  importantly,  ttKxJgh,  Alfred  Russo  pro- 
cured Govemment  aid  for  cleanup  following  a 
devastating  flood  years  ago. 

If  that  were  not  enough  work  for  a  putAic  fig- 
ure to  take  on,  Mr.  Russo  has  t>een  married 
to  the  former  Virginia  Buongrazio  for  ttie  past 
42  years,  and  they  have  raised  four  sons,  An- 
thony, Alan,  Brian,  and  Christopher.  The  Rus- 
so's  are  also  the  proud  grandparents  of  seven. 

The  venerable  Alfred  Russo  has  already 
been  commended  by  his  local  (X)nstituents 
and  peers,  but  because  of  his  exceptional 
servk:e  to  his  community,  I  felt  that  he  shoukt 
be  recognized  on  the  national  level. 

That  is  why  it  gives  me  great  pleasure  and 
pride,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  rise  here  today  to  honor 
and  congratulate  Mr.  Alfred  Russo  on  his  re- 
tiremenL 
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MERCr  HOSPITAL  CELEBRATES  50 
YEARS  OF  SERVICE 


ION.  PEUR  J.  VISCLOSKY 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  TtE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  February  7, 1992 

Mr.  ViSCLOSKY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
in  honor  of  Our  Lady  of  Mercy  Hospital's  cele- 
bration c  f  50  years  of  service  in  the  First  Con- 
gression  il  District  of  Indiana. 

Over  I  he  last  50  years,  Our  Lady  of  Mercy 
Hospital  has  not  only  become  a  leader  in  the 
treatmert  of  psychiatric  disorders  arxj  sut>- 
stance  sbuse,  but  also  have  evolved  into  a 
technolo  jically  advarKed  general  service  hos- 
pital. 

In  1 
the  Calt^t 
for  the 


192  3, 


,  the  Sisters  of  Mercy  began  serving 
region  with  St.  Vincent's  Homes 
Aged  in  Hammond  and  Mount  Mercy 
Sanitariim  in  Munster.  By  1942,  Mount  Mercy 
Sanitarii  m  moved  to  a  larger  75-t)ed  facility  in 
E  ipanding  into  a  200-bed  hospital  in 
1952,    Mount    Mercy    Sanitarium 
its  name  to  Our  Lady  of  Mercy  Hos- 
began  to  offer  medical  surgical  serv- 
<  ^ell  as  psychiatric  care.  By  1968,  Our 
Mercy  Hospital  offered  such  sen/ices 
intenj  ive  care,  emergency  rooms,  coronary 
nijclear  medicine  and  pulmonary  func- 
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Recertly,  Our  Lady  of  Mercy  merged  with 
Margaret  Hospital  and  Health  Center  in 
IN.  This  will  allow  Our  Lady  of 
further  increase  their  technology, 
operatio^l  efficiency  and  effectiveness,  as 
well  as  I  erve  a  greater  portion  of  the  commu- 
nity. 

Let  u^  celebrate  the  50  years  of  dedication, 
commitr  ent,    and    innovation    Our    Lady    of 
Hospital   has  provided  to   individuals 
throughc  ut  northwest  Indiana.  They  have  tDeen 
reniain  committed  to  healing  the  body, 
spirit  of  the  people  throughout  the 


then.  Our  Lady  of  Mercy  has  devel- 

general    and    psychiatric    services. 

estat>lished  a  department  of  behav- 

a  care  unit,  dedicated  to  ttie 

of  the  chemically  dependent,  and 

a  Center  for  Sports  Medicine  and 

acclaimed  Dental  Phot)ia  Center. 

of  Mercy  is  not  only  committed  to 

he  community,  but  is  also  dedicated 

It  through  programs   like  "IM- 

a    connmunity    education     program 

trained  over  14,000  educators  and 
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THE  A  MERICAN  JEWISH  CONGRESS 


HON.  BARNEY  FRANK 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  TtE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday,  February  7,  1992 

FflANK  of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Speaker, 
year  we  put  into  the  Record  a  de- 
of  the  events  which  led  me  to  intro- 
amerxjment  creating  an  affordable 
program  for  the  Federal  Deposit  In- 
corporation's Lkiuidation  Program.  I 
rather  serious  mistake  when  I  did 
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so— I  neglected  to  mentwn  the  major  role 
whk:h  the  Amerrcan  Jewish  Congress  Boston 
chapter  played  in  working  on  this  kJea  and 
bringing  it  to  my  attention.  The  Boston  chapter 
of  the  American  Jewish  Congress  has  been 
an  outstanding  fighter  for  social  justice  for 
American  Jews  and  others  for  as  long  as  I  can 
remember.  The  role  that  the  Congress  has 
played  in  this  effort  to  create  an  affordable 
housing  program  is  just  one  example  of  the 
excellent  work  it  does,  under  the  leadership  of 
Sheila  Decter  who  heads  up  the  staff  of  the 
chapter  in  Boston.  Along  with  Ellen  Feingold 
who  has  been  a  leader  in  housing  efforts  for 
many  years,  the  AiDerican  Jewish  Congress 
operation  in  Boston  deserves  a  great  deal  of 
credit  for  the  advances  we  have  been  making. 


COMMENDING  THE  DEDICATION  OF 
THE  GUAM  NIH  RESEARCH  CLIN- 
IC STAFF 


HON.  BEN  GARRIDO  BLAZ 

OF  GUAM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  February  7, 1992 

Mr.  BLAZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  past  50 
years,  the  Territory  of  Guam  has  been  at  the 
center  of  the  study  of  Alzheimer's  related  dis- 
orders similar  to  Lou  Gehrig's  Disease  and 
Parkinson's  Disease  and  known  locally  as 
Lytigo  arid  Bodig.  I  woukj  like  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  recognize  the  services  of  a  group 
of  people  whose  body  of  work  spans  nearly  an 
entire  generation  and  whose  devotion  to  cur- 
ing these  devastating  n^ladies  extends  to  this 
day. 

The  studies  on  Guam  by  these  individuals 
lakl  the  groundwork  for  much  of  what  is  now 
known  at)out  neurodegenerative  diseases  and 
they  may  eventually  lead  to  the  discovery  of 
the  causes  and  of  the  means  of  preventing 
these  disorders.  This  would  not  only  be  a 
blessing  to  the  people  of  Guam  who  have,  in 
their  own  way,  made  very  costly  sacrifices  to 
this  research,  but  also  to  millions  nationally 
arxJ  Internationally  who  suffer  from  these  ill- 
nesses. Their  achievements  are  an  inspiration 
to  future  generations  of  medical  research  pro- 
fessionals. 

This  important  research  began  in  the  earty 
1 950's  when  Navy  doctors  stationed  on  Guam 
noticed  an  unusually  high  incidence  of 
neurodegenerative  diseases  among  the  native 
Chamorro  population.  Jose  M.  Torres,  Lorenzo 
Iriarte,  Francisco  Leon  Guerrero,  and  Manuel 
Cruz  had  been  selected  to  participate  in  an  in- 
tensive 3-year  program  at  the  U.S.  Navy  Medi- 
cal Practitioners  School.  Upon  graduation,  the 
four  were  eventually  recruited  t)y  tfie  National 
Institutes  of  Health  scientists  to  assist  them 
with  their  investigation.  Their  knowledge  of  the 
Chamorro  language  and  customs  combined 
with  their  medical  training  made  them  an  in- 
valuable resource  to  the  earty  research  efforts. 
These  four  individuals  along  with  Luis  Munoz 
and  Julieta  V.  Santos  conducted  hundreds  of 
personal  interviews,  checked  thousands  of 
medical  records,  and  did  extensive  study  of 
the  various  illnesses  afflicting  the  local  popu- 
lation. Gradually,  they  began  to  understand 
the  extent  and  significance  of  the  situation  and 
realized  that  Guam  could  hokj  at  least  part  of 
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the  answer  to  ttie  causes  of  Alzheimer's  dis- 
ease and  related  disorders.  Ultimately,  they 
assisted  with  the  development  of  over  200  sci- 
entific articles  and  studies,  many  of  which 
were  considered  major  breakthroughs  In  deter- 
mining the  patterns  and  possible  causes  of 
these  diseases.  Simply  put,  the  work  on  Guam 
coukj  not  have  been  accomplished  without 
them. 

The  contritHJtions  which  these  indivkluals 
have  made  to  research  on  Lytigo  arxJ  BodIg  is 
enormous  and  worthy  of  commendation  and  it 
is  for  this  reason  tfiat  I  rise  on  tfie  floor  of  this 
House  to  commend  them,  to  thank  them,  and 
to  focus  attention  on  their  contritjution  to  elimi- 
nating a  scourge  that  has  affected  us  all  either 
directly  or  indirectly  in  our  own  lives. 

On  a  very  personal  note,  I  am  proud  to 
state  for  the  record  that  I  had  been  a  class- 
mate of  nmst  of  these  extraordinary  indivkjuals 
at  the  U.S.  Navy  Medical  Practitioners  School 
and  I  am  humbled  by  the  incredible  coinci- 
dence that,  thanks  to  the  people  of  Guam,  I 
am  in  tfie  position  to  commend  tfiese  friends, 
classmates,  and  compatriots  for  tfieir  out- 
starxjing  work  and  unselfish  devotion  to  the 
pursuit  of  a  solution  to  a  very  complicated 
medical  problem. 


RESPONSE  FROM  PRIME  MINISTER 
CARNOGURSKY 


HON.  STENY  H.  HOYER 

OF  MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  February  7,  7992 

Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  2  nrxjnths  ago 
Senator  Dennis  DeConcini  and  I,  as  the 
Chairmen  of  the  Helsinki  Commission,  wrote  a 
letter  to  the  Prime  Minister  of  tfie  Slovak  Re- 
put>lk:,  Mr.  Jan  Carnogursky.  We  were  deeply 
disturtsed  to  learn  that  a  plaque  had  been 
erected  in  Slovakia  honoring  the  memory  of 
Father  Josef  Tiso — a  Slovak  leader  during 
World  War  II,  stripped  of  his  religious  rank  by 
the  Catholic  Church  arxJ  executed  as  a  war 
criminal.  Under  Tiso's  leadership,  thousands 
of  men,  women,  and  children  were  sent  to 
their  deaths  in  Nazi  \abor  and  concentration 
camps. 

In  our  letter,  we  urged  Prime  Minister 
Carnogursky  to  send  a  clear  and  unequivocal 
signal  to  those  who  would  honor  Tiso  tfiat  the 
heinous  crimes  whk;h  Tiso  perpetrated  are  In- 
compatible with  modern  Stovak  values;  that 
the  climate  of  fear  and  hatred  which  thrived 
under  Tiso  will  not  be  tolerated  today.  Silence 
in  the  face  of  such  an  ignoble  tribute  would 
suggest  approval  of  this  man,  his  deeds,  and 
his  memorial. 

This  week,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  received  a  re- 
sponse to  our  letter.  Prime  Minister 
Carnogursky  drew  our  attention  to  a  declara- 
tion he  signed  in  1987,  under  the  Communist 
reginf>e,  an  act  for  which  he  was  persecuted. 
In  fact.  Senator  DeConcini  and  I  first  became 
aware  of  this  declaration  when  a  copy  of  it 
was  translated  and  sent  to  the  Helsinki  Conrv 
mission  in  1987,  by  Mrs.  Anna  Faltus.  This 
declaration  was  also  reprinted  in  the  Israeli 
newspaper  Davar.  Because  its  content  re- 
mains so  relevant  today,  I  request  that  it  tie 
reprinted  in  the  Congressional  Record  with 
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my  remart<s.  We  were  pleased  to  receive  the 
Prime  Minister's  assurance  tfiat  he  stands  t>y 
this  proclamation  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  both  Senator  DeConcini  and  I 
were  deligfited  to  receive  this  response  from 
Prime  Minister  Carnogursky.  After  decades  of 
repressk>n,  the  United  States  now  has  an  op- 
portunity to  renew  our  warm  and  historic  ties 
with  the  Republic  of  Slovakia,  as  well  at  the 
Czech  Republk:.  In  this  spirit,  we  wekx>me  the 
dialog  that  is  now  urxjerway  with  ttie  Goverrv 
ment  of  Slovakia.  It  is  our  firm  belief  that 
greater  contact  between  our  leaderships  and 
our  peoples  will  improve  our  relations  and 
contritxjte  to  the  achievement  of  the  goals  of 
the  Helsinki  Final  Act. 

Declaration  Concerning  the  Deportation 
OF  THE  Jews  From  Slovakia 

Not  only  individuals  but  also  nations  have 
a  consciousness  and  a  continuing  history. 
They  have  the  ability  to  do  good  or  ill,  and 
a  conscience  to  approve  the  former  and  con- 
demn the  latter. 

We  bear  all  this  in  mind  when  we  consider 
what  happened  here  during  the  Second  World 
War  between  our  fellow  citizens  and  our  Jew- 
ish brothers.  45  years  ago  there  were  illegal 
deportations  of  ten  thousand  Jews — men, 
women  and  children — from  Slovakia.  These 
deportations  were  preceded  by  a  law  and  by 
other  measures  introducing  discrimination 
and  violence  against  our  Jewish  fellow  citi- 
zens. These  measures  were  mainly  adapted 
trom  the  German  race  laws  proclaimed  at 
Nuremberg  in  1935.  The  deportations  and  the 
other  anti-Jewish  measures  were  the  work  of 
Slovaks.  The  grreater  number  of  the  Jews  de- 
ported died  in  the  concentration  camps. 

We,  representatives  of  the  younger  genera- 
tions, together  with  many  persons  over  the 
age  of  60  who  were  too  young  during  the  War 
to  take  part  in  public  life,  had  no  personal 
share  in  these  crimes  against  our  Jewish  fel- 
low citizens.  Even  so,  the  events  of  which  we 
speak  are  a  disgrace  to  humanity  which  we 
not  only  condemn  but  also  deeply  regret;  and 
we  wish  herein — due  to  various  reasons  for 
the  first  time — to  express  our  apologies  to  all 
living  relatives  of  those  offered  up  in  inhu- 
man sacrifice,  and  also  to  all  the  representa- 
tives of  their  nation. 

This  expression  of  regret  and  apology  we 
do  not  wish  to  weaken  by  any  analysis  of  the 
Slovak  historical  background.  We  also  leave 
to  the  historians  final  judgment  of  the  whole 
absurd  international  situation  of  this  pe- 
riod—filled as  it  was  with  violence  and  with 
unprecedented  pressures  to  limit  full  inde- 
pendence of  action.  Nor  do  we  wish  to  speak 
about  such  resistance  to  the  persecution  of 
our  Jewish  fellow  citizens  as  came  from  rej)- 
resentatives  of  the  Church,  or  of  the  help  of- 
fered by  many  Slovaks  to  our  inhumanly 
persecuted  Jewish  brothers.  All  this  we  re- 
serve to  the  full  judgment  of  history. 

Nor  do  we  wish  at  all  to  weaken  in  our 
Declaration  what  we  feel  it  necessary  to  ex- 
press— namely  our  deep  sorrow  and  regret 
and  genuine  apology  for  all  that  hapi>ened  to 
our  Jewish  fellow  citizens  and  brothers. 

For  the  deaths  now  we  can  only  grieve,  or 
the  believers  among  us  can  deeply  and  with 
sorrow  pray.  To  their  living  relatives  and  the 
representatives  of  their  nation  throughout 
the  world  we  should  like  to  apologize  in  the 
name  of  humanity,  and  those  of  us  who  be- 
lieve in  the  name  of  faith,  which  we  hope 
will  survive,  and  the  roots  of  which  are  com- 
mon for  us  with  the  people  of  Israel  through 
the  Old  Testament. 

To  this  Declaration  we  are  moved  also  by 
the  fact  that  there  is  no  dignified  monument 
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in  Slovakia  to  commemorate  this  greatest 
tragedy  in  our  history.  Also  synagogues— 
these  former  centres  of  Jewish  community 
life  in  Slovakia— and  Jewish  cemeteries  are 
in  a  poor  state  of  repair  and  are  gradually 
falling  into  ruin. 

The  anti-Jewish  measures  and  mainly  the 
deportations  from  Slovakia  denied  those 
principles  which  we  should  like  to  see  en- 
shrined in  the  creation  of  the  Slovak  fu- 
ture—equality for  all  without  regard  to  race, 
tolerance,  freedom  of  worship,  democracy, 
legality,  and  mutual  love.  In  the  hope  of 
such  a  future  state  among  people  and  among 
nations,  we  before  the  whole  world  submit  to 
the  representatives  of  the  Jewish  nation  this 
honest  Declaration. 


VA  PROGRAMS  REACH  OUT  TO 
THE  HOMELESS 


HON.  G.V.  ^NNY)  MONTGOMERY 

OF  MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  February  7, 1992 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  esti- 
mated that,  on  any  given  night,  there  are  any- 
where trom  500.000  to  700,000  homeless 
people  on  the  streets  of  America  and  at  least 
one-third  of  them  are  veterans.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Veterans  Affairs  [VA]  conducts  a  vari- 
ety of  programs  to  assist  the  fiomeless  and, 
unlike  many  private  efforts,  these  programs 
provide  more  than  just  food,  shelter,  and 
grooming;  they  provide  total  care.  The  two 
most  prominent  homeless  assistance  pro- 
grams are  the  Domiciliary  Care  for  Homeless 
Veterans  Program  and  the  Homeless  Chron- 
ically Mentally  III  Program. 

The  Domiciliary  Care  for  Homeless  Veter- 
ans [DCHV]  Program,  whch  now  operates  at 
27  VA  medical  centers,  is  designed  to  provkle 
medical  care  and  rehabilitation  in  a  reskjential 
setting.  The  program  consists  of  five  phases: 
community  outreach  and  referral;  admission 
screening  and  assessment;  medk:al  arxJ  psy- 
chiatric evaluation;  treatment,  vocational  coun- 
seling arxJ  rehabilitation;  and  postdischarge 
community  support. 

The  Homeless  Chronically  Mentally  III 
[HCMI]  Program  targets  fiomeless  veterans 
with  psychiatric  dlffk:ulties  and  operates  from 
45  VA  medical  care  facilities  located  in  26 
States  and  the  District  of  Columbia.  At  each 
site,  homeless  veterans  receive  active  out- 
reach services,  psychiatrk:  and  n'ledical  as- 
sessment and  treatment,  intensive  case  man- 
agement and  residential  rehabilitation.  Since 
the  program  t)egan,  more  than  30,000  home- 
less veterans  have  been  clinically  assessed, 
and  8,000  have  been  placed  in  community- 
based  facilities. 

The  VA  has  been  tx)th  innovative  and  dili- 
gent in  its  efforts  to  serve  the  homeless.  In  ad- 
dition to  tfie  two  aforementioned  programs,  the 
VA  regional  benefits  office  in  each  State  has 
a  designated  staff  memtjer  who  serves  as  a 
coordinator  and  point  of  contact  for  homeless 
veterans.  These  individuals  visit  shelters  and 
wort<  with  community  homeless  groups. 

The  VA  operates  196  psychological  coun- 
seling centers — Vet  Centers — in  most  urtjan 
areas  of  the  country,  a  program  tfiat  has  dis- 
tinguished itself  in  assisting  veterans  suffering 
from   post-traumatic   stress   disorder   [PTSD] 
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and  otfier  mental  illnesses.  The  centers  also 
provkje  employment  and  health  care  referral 
servk:es. 

The  VA  has  also  implemented  a  program  in 
wtwh  it  sells  acquired  properties  at  discounted 
prices  to  State  and  local  agencies,  as  well  as 
nonprofit  organizatksns.  to  provide  shelter  to 
the  homeless.  Under  a  compensated  work 
ttierapy  program.  VA  contracts  with  private  in- 
dustry to  secure  appropriate  work  for  disabled 
veterans.  Congress  recently  authorized  tfie  VA 
to  provide  veterans  wfio  are  working  under 
this  program  with  structured  and  supervised 
independent  living  in  community-based  houses 
bought  t>y  VA.  These  are  just  a  few  of  the  VA 
undertakings  to  better  serve  the  homeless. 

The  bottom  line  is  tfiat  the  authorizing  com- 
mittees of  tfie  Congress  have  given  VA  carte 
blanche  to  do  wtiat  needs  to  be  done  to  help 
all  homeless  veterans,  and  it  has  earned  out 
its  responsibilities  admirably  conskjering  its 
limited  resources. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  my  colleagues  an 
article  hom  tfie  Ennis  (TX)  News  which  reports 
on  the  successful  efforts  of  one  VA  medkal 
center,  tfie  fine  hospital  in  Dallas,  to  assist  our 
fiomeless  veterans: 

VA  Homeless  Program  Wins  Honor 

The  Dallas  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs 
(VA)  Medical  Center  was  recently  named  the 
winner  of  the  Community  Council  of  Greater 
Dallas'  1991  award  for  Elxcellence  in  Human 
Service  Programming  in  the  Adult  Category. 
The  medical  center  earned  the  honor  for  its 
Comprehensive  Homeless  Center  for  home- 
less veterans.  "This  is  a  terrific  honor  and 
one  that  belongs  to  the  dedicated  staff  of  our 
many  therapeutic  programs  designed  to  help 
homeless  veterans  turn  their  lives  around," 
said  Alan  G.  Harper,  Medical  Center  Direc- 
tor. 

The  Dallas  VA  Medical  Center  was  selected 
from  a  host  of  outstanding  community  pro- 
grams that  help  needy  in  Dallas.  The  medi- 
cal center's  homeless  program  offers  out- 
reach services  to  veterans  in  need  and  in- 
cludes a  40  bed  domiciliary  and  a  Com- 
pensated Work  Therapy  program  which  puts 
veterans  back  to  work  and  teaches  them  the 
skills  necessary  to  obtain  employment. 

The  medical  center  plans  to  expand  its 
homeless  programs  in  the  near  future 
through  a  joint  venture  with  the  City  of  Dal- 
las. A  work  therapy  program  for  homeless 
veterans  will  be  established  in  the  City's  Day 
Resource  Center.  Activation  of  this  expan- 
sion is  anticipated  in  early  1992. 


SAVE  OUR  SMALL  PASSENGER 
VESSEL  OPERATORS 


HON.  WALTER  B.  JONES 

OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  February  7. 1992 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr.  Speaker, 
many  small  passenger  vessel  operators  are 
being  unfairly  jeopardized  because  tfie  Internal 
Revenue  Service  [IRA]  is  misconstruing  a  tax 
levied  by  Congress  2  years  ago.  Today,  I  am 
introducing  H.R.  4198  to  solve  this  inequity. 

The  problem  arises  from  sectkxi  7504  of 
Publk;  Law  101-239,  the  Omnibus  Budget 
Reconciliation  Act  of  1 989,  codified  in  26  Unit- 
ed States  Code  4471-72,  and  from  the  IRS 
rules  implementing  this  proviskm.  tfiis  statute 
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which  led  to  ttie  enactment  of  sec- 
ot  Public  Law  101-239  originated  in 
Merchant  Marine  and   Fisheries 
in  1989.  We  proposed  a  S20  per- 
user fee  on  certain  vessels.  Subse- 
Cor>gress  altered  the  proposal;  ulti- 
tiecame  the  tax  codified  in  the  Inter- 
Code  at  sections  4471  and  4472. 
clearly  interxjed  for  this  tax  to 
to  traditional  passenger  vessels 
t/essels  on  "cruises  to  nowhere"  in 
waters   offering   gambling.   The 
of  the  statute  was  designed  to  par- 
departure  tax  on  international  airiine 
as  evidenced  by  the  word  "Inter- 
in  the  title  of  section  7504  of  the 
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Unforljnatety,  the  IRS  construes  the  statute 
to  covei  certain  vessels  offering  sport  fishing, 
recreatiqnal     diving,     and     whale-watching 
As  of  April  1990,  the  IRS  required 
operators  to  pay  this  tax;  however, 
date,  ttie  IRS  has  not  issued  a  final 
the  tax.  Smaller  operators  would  t>e 
harmed  by  the  S3  per-passenger 
they  charge  much  less  per  cruise 
traditional  cruise  vessel  operator, 
clarifies  congressional  intent  by  add- 
requlrement  that  a  vessel  must  toe 
gross  tons"  if  it  is  to  t)e  sukjject  to 
This  would  effectively  exclude  ttrose 
>perators  unfairiy  burdened  by  ttie  tax 
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TR  BUTE  TO  DANNY  OTSUGA 


Mr. 
to  pay 


H(fi.  JAMES  A.  IHAHCMT,  JR. 

OF  OHIO 

IN  TfE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  February  7,  1992 

Mr.  T|)AFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  pay  ti  itxjte  to  Danny  Otsuga,  congratulating 
his  achi(  vennent  of  the  highest  rank  in  the  Boy 
Scouts  ( f  America,  the  Eagle  Scout. 

Dann^  Otsuga,  of  my  Ohio  17th  Congres- 
skxial  C  istrkrt,  overcame  a  language  problem 
in  order  to  achieve  this  accolade.  On  his  way 
toward  biecoming  an  Eagle  Scout,  Danny 
earned  26  merit  badges,  served  as  patrol 
leader,  i  ind  now  serves  as  an  assistant  senior 
patrol  kader.  If  this  were  not  enough  for  a 
young  rian  to  tackle,  Danny  has  been  very 
active  ir  community  projects. 

Mr.  S  teaker,  it  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I 
rise  on  this  occasion  to  congratulate  Danny 
Otsuga  >n  achieving  the  Eagle  Scout  and  the 
Western  Reserve  Council  Boy  Scout  Troop  1 5 
on  help  ng  to  create  ttie  future  leaders  of 
America 


TR  BUTE  TO  CHERYL  ADAMS 


HON.  PETER  J.  VISCLOSKY 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  TpE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  February  7, 1992 

VJSCLOSKY.  Mr.  Speaker,  1  rise  today 
tfbute  to  Ms.  Cheryl  Adams,  a  reskJent 
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of  Indiana's  First  Congressional  District  who 
has  successfully  completed  the  Sheet  Metal 
Workers  Local  20  Apprentceship  Program. 

Cheryl  Adams  is  the  first  woman  to  grad- 
uate from  the  Sheet  Metal  Wori<ers  Local  20 
Apprenticeship  Program  in  Gary.  She  also 
graduated  from  William  A.  Wirt  High  Sctiool  in 
1979  and  Indiana  Vocational  Technk^l  Col- 
lege in  1981,  where  she  majored  in  industrial 
maintenance. 

It  has  tieen  my  privilege  and  honor  to  work 
with  the  membership  of  local  20  over  the  last 
several  years.  They  have,  in  no  uncertain 
terms,  played  a  key  role  in  sustaining  the 
growth,  economy  arid  development  of  nortti- 
west  Indiana.  From  hospitals  to  homes,  from 
school  to  steel  mills,  sheet  metal  workers  have 
played  a  critical  part  in  buikling  northwest  Indi- 
ana. 

I  commend  Cheryl  Adams,  for  completing 
the  apprentkieship  program.  As  the  first 
woman  to  graduate  from  local  20,  she  will  be- 
come pari  of  the  proud  history  of  the  skilled 
and  dedk:ated  tradesmen  of  local  20.  I  am 
confident  that  the  commitment  and  skills  that 
she  has  learned  from  her  fellow  workers  will 
allow  her  to  join  with  the  other  memtiers  of 
local  20.  to  make  the  region  a  t>etter  place  to 
live. 


BATTLE  OF  THE  BULGE 


HON.  BARNEY  FRANK 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  February  7, 1992 

Mr.  FRANK  of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Speaker, 
one  of  the  best  things  the  older  generation 
can  do  for  younger  people  is  to  help  them  re- 
memtier  the  shaping  events  of  our  past. 
Among  those  is  the  Battle  of  the  Bulge,  an  ex- 
ample of  great  heroism  on  the  part  of  Ameri- 
cans, and  a  tragk:  reminder  to  us  that  war  is 
an  ongoing  bitter  and  difficult  activity.  William 
J.  Cavanaugh  of  Natk:k,  MA  is  a  military  vet- 
eran wtx)  does  a  great  deal  to  help  inform  his 
fellow  citizens  of  ttie  true  reality  of  war.  His  re- 
cent artk:le  atx>ut  the  Battle  of  the  Bulge  in  the 
Middlesex  News  is  an  example  of  ttie  impor- 
tant educational  efforts  which  Mr.  Cavanaugh 
takes  on  himself,  and  because  I  was  partKu- 
larly  struck  by  the  article  and  t)ecause  I  know 
that  it  struck  as  well  a  very  important  positive 
tone  among  veterans  of  that  b)attle,  I  ask  that 
it  be  printed  here. 

[From  the  Middlesex  News  (MA.),  Dec.  18. 
1991] 

Remembering  the  'Battle  of  the  Bulge' 
(By  William  J.  Cavanaugh) 

On  Dec.  16,  1944,  just  a  little  over  tliree 
years  after  the  infamous  Japanese  attack  on 
Pearl  Harbor,  the  German's  launched  their 
ultra-secret  offensive  operation  called 
"Christ  Rose."  Thus  t>egan  the  decisive  tat- 
tle of  World  War  II  in  Europe,  which  was  to 
become  known  as  the  "Battle  of  the  Bulge." 

For  40  days  men  fought  in  the  bitter  cold, 
sleet  and  snow  of  the  "worst  in  20  years" 
winter  of  1944-45  and,  most  ominously,  "The 
Ghost  of  the  Ardennes,"  a  pervasive  fog  that 
impeded  friendly  and  enemy  forces  alike, 
contributed  to  the  final  t>attle  statistics: 
81,000  American  casualties  and  100.000  Ger- 
man. 
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The  battle  included  the  Malmedy  Massacre 
of  U.S.  prisoners,  one  of  the  worst  atrocities 
of  the  northern  European  campaign,  the 
classic  American  "Nuts!"  response  by  sur- 
rounded General  McAliffe  of  the  lOlst  Air- 
borne Division  at  Bastogne.  and  General 
George  Patton's  successful  Christmas  Eve  re- 
lief column  which  signaled  the  return  of  U.S. 
forces  to  the  offensive. 

Without  taking  anything  from  the  recent 
50th  anniversary  celebration  of  Pearl  Harlxir, 
the  later  heroism  and  sacrifices  of  so  many 
Americans  must  be  remembered  as  well,  in- 
cluding this  decisive  last  desperate  offensive 
engagement  by  the  German  army  which  led 
ultimately  to  the  defeat  of  Iwth  Germany 
and  Japan,  and  changed  the  course  of  history 
forever. 

David  Lainge,  a  survivor  of  the  Ardennes 
"Bulge"  with  the  33rd  Regiment.  84th  Infan- 
try ("Rallsplitters")  Division,  and  founder  of 
the  military  order  of  the  Ardennes,  says  that 
the  battle  is  already  extensively  documented 
by  historians,  but  its  importance  is  still 
growing  in  the  United  States.  Lainge  pre- 
dicts that  eventually  it's  going  to  be  known 
as  the  "Gettysburg"  of  World  War  II. 

Like  many  families  throughout  the  U.S., 
ours  has  a  heroic  survivor  of  the  Bulge,  my 
brother-in-law,  James  Campljell  of  West 
Roxbury.  Jim  was  a  20-year-old  engineer  sol- 
dier pressed  into  service  with  the  26th  Infan- 
try ("Yankee")  Division  during  the  U.S. 
Third  Army  counterattack  against  the  Ger- 
man stronghold  at  Wiltz,  LuxemlK>urg.  Just 
after  Christmas,  on  a  hill  overlooking  Wiltz, 
Jim's  squad,  exhausted  and  out  of  ammuni- 
tion, was  overrun  and  captured  when  their 
relief  failed  to  arrive.  Jim,  like  so  many 
WWII  combat  veterans,  rarely  speaks  of  his 
battlefield  experience,  and  his  bitter  cap- 
tivity at  Stalag  12A  in  Germany  which  was 
"home"  until  his  escape  with  two  other 
POWs  In  mid-April  1945.  just  liefore  Patton's 
Third  Army  advance  In  to  the  German  heart- 
land. 

A  year-and-a-half  ago,  Jim's  family,  with 
the  help  of  Congressman  Joseph  Moakley, 
honored  him  with  a  presentation  of  long 
overdue  Prisoner  of  War  and  Bronze  Star 
medals  and  other  decorations  he  had  never 
formally  received.  Publication  of  Jim's  story 
in  the  July  30.  1990  edition  of  the  Middlesex 
News  ultimately  led  to  the  family's  becom- 
ing aware  of  the  Military  Order  of  the 
Ardennes,  the  exclusive  organization  of  par- 
ticipants in  the  Battle  of  the  Bulge  who  are 
eligible  to  be  inducted  into  lifetime  memtier- 
shlp  and  to  receive  its  "Grand  Cross  of  Hom- 
age." 

No  one  can  be  Ixsm  into  the  military  order 
of  the  Ardennes,  no  president  or  king  can 
grant  memt>er8hip,  and  no  amount  of  wealth 
can  purchase  admission.  Memliership  is  open 
only  to  those  who  possess  an  honorable  dis- 
charge certificate  from  an  Allied  armed  force 
indicating  that  they  fought  during  the  40 
days  and  nights  of  the  Ardennes  campaign. 
Unlike  other  organizations,  associate  mem- 
l)er8  do  not  swell  the  ranks  of  membership 
and  with  each  passing  year  the  ranks  of  the 
living  survivors  grows  thinner.  Membership 
is  an  earned  and  noble  right,  a  heroic  hom- 
age for  those  who  sacrificed  above  and  be- 
yond during  those  interminable  days  of 
enemy  attack  and  American  forces  defense 
and  counterattack. 

At  a  Thanksgiving  weekend  family  gather- 
ing, Jim  Camptiell,  with  customary  modesty 
and  tears  of  joy,  was  presented  with  his 
"Grand  Cross  of  Homage."  His  extended  fam- 
ily, at  least,  will  know  and  never  forget  his 
sacrifices  for  freedom  during  that  bitter  win- 
ter of  1944-45. 


All  Of  us  who  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  sac- 
rifices and  victory  in  the  Ardennes,  remem- 
ber and  give  homage  to  the  veterans  of  this 
final  decisive  European  l>attle  of  World  War 
n— the  Battle  of  the  Bulge. 


COMMENDING  DR.  ASAO  AND 
KEIKO  HIRANO 


HON.  BEN  GARRIDO  BLAZ 

OF  GUAM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  February  7,  1992 

Mr.  BLAZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  past  50 
years,  the  Territory  of  Guam  has  been  at  the 
center  of  the  study  of  Alztieimer's  related  dis- 
orders similar  to  Lou  Gehrig's  Disease  and 
Parkinson's  Disease  and  known  locally  as 
Lytigo  and  Bodig.  I  woukj  like  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  recognize  the  services  of  a  group 
of  people  wtiose  body  of  work  spans  neariy  an 
entire  generation  and  wfiose  devotion  to  cur- 
ing these  devastating  maladies  extends  to  this 
day. 

The  studies  on  Guam  by  these  indivkjuals 
laid  ttie  groundwork  for  much  of  what  is  now 
known  about  neurodegenerative  diseases  and 
whk;h  may  eventually  lead  to  the  discovery  of 
the  causes  and  the  means  of  preventing  these 
disorders.  This  would  not  only  be  a  blessing  to 
the  people  of  Guam  wtio  have,  in  their  own 
way,  made  very  costly  sacrifices  to  this  re- 
search, txjt  also  to  millions  nationally  and 
internationally  who  suffer  from  these  illnesses. 
Their  achievements  are  in  inspiration  to  future 
generations  of  medical  research  professionals. 

In  the  early  I950's,  Or.  Asao  Hirano,  a 
neuropathologist,  and  Mrs.  Keiko  Hirano,  a 
graduate  of  Mount  Holyoke  College,  traveled 
to  Guam  to  estat^lish  the  first  neuropattiology 
latxjratory.  Their  intensive  study  led  to  a  se- 
ries of  detailed  descriptions  of  the  devastating 
effects  of  Lytigo  and  Bodig.  Remari<ably,  ttie 
Hiranos  conducted  their  eariy  research  in  ttie 
living  room  of  their  apartment  whk:h  was  con- 
verted into  a  laboratory.  Their  research,  much 
of  whk;h  was  comprised  of  the  metk;ulous  and 
exacting  science  of  preparing  and  studying 
sIkJes,  would  be  diffk:ult  even  under  the  best 
of  conditions.  The  fact  that  the  Hiranos  were 
able  to  produce  studies  of  such  high  calitier 
under  such  conditions  is  truly  a  testament  to 
their  skill  and  commitment.  These  achieve- 
ments did  not  go  unnotced  and  in  1961,  Dr. 
Hirano  received  the  prestigious  Weil  award 
from  ttie  American  Neurology  Association. 

The  Hiranos"  wori<  identified  what  is  consid- 
ered a  standard  feature  of  Alzheimer's  disease 
known  as  the  Hirano  kxxly.  This  discovery  led 
to  the  realization  that  there  are  strong 
similarities  and  peculiar  dissimilarities  tietween 
the  diseases  found  on  Guam  and  other 
neurodegenerative  diseases  which  affect  mil- 
lions of  people  worldwide.  The  Hiranos'  effort 
brought  to  the  forefront  the  idea  that  the  wori< 
on  Guam  was  even  more  important  than  an- 
tk:ipated  and  ttiat  it  could  very  well  hold  ttie 
key  to  understanding  the  causes  of  some  of 
the  most  common  varieties  of 
neurodegenerative  disease. 

These  many  years  of  research  have  seen 
an  unprecedented  collatxsration  tjetween  the 
people  of  Guam,  ttie  Government  of  Guam, 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health,  and  national 
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and  international  research  scientists  like  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Hirano.  This  type  of  cooperation  has 
contributed  immensely  to  our  understanding  of 
Lytigo  and  Bodig.  If  a  cure  is  to  be  found,  it 
will  undoubtedly  require  thie  continued  efforts 
and  same  devotk>n  and  international  coopera- 
tion exemplified  by  the  Hiranos. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Aisao  and  Keiko  Hirano  have 
devoted  their  talents  to  destroying  a  group  of 
diseases  which  tiave  in  one  way  or  anottier 
touched  us  all.  We  only  need  imagine  what  it 
is  like  to  watch  a  \o\ie6  one  suffer  from  one  of 
these  maladies  to  realize  that  we  must  do  all 
we  can  to  put  an  end  to  ttiese  diseases.  It  is 
my  hope  that  by  others  hearing  of  the  Hiranos' 
achievements  and  of  ttie  important  work  that 
is  being  done  by  ttiese  indivkjuals  ttiat  ttieir  ef- 
forts will  be  supported  by  this  House  and  by 
elements  of  the  medical  research  community 
until  this  malady  is  finally  eliminated  from 
Guam  and  from  the  worid. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  BLACK  LAS 
VEGANS  IN  HONOR  OF  AFRICAN- 
AMERICAN  HERITAGE  MONTH 


HON.  JAMES  H.  BUBRAY 

OF  NEVADA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  February  7, 1992 

Mr.  BILBRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
pay  tribute  to  a  few  of  the  remaricable  African- 
Amerkan  leaders  wtio  have  contritxrted  signifi- 
cantly to  ttie  Las  Vegas  community.  This  conv 
menwration  comes  at  a  very  unk)ue  time  of 
year — ^African-American  Heritage  Montti — a 
celetxation  designed  to  credit  recognition  to 
numerous  individuals  all  over  the  United 
States  for  their  cultural  contributkins  to  our 
country. 

I  woukJ  like  to  call  attention  to  members  of 
the  community  who  have  dedkated  their  ca- 
reers to  serving  Las  Vegas.  By  no  means  are 
these  individuals  alone  in  their  accomplisti- 
ments.  They  are  a  representatk)n  of  the  out- 
standing number  of  African-Americans  in 
southern  Nevada.  This  year  I  want  to  take  the 
opportunity  to  mention  three  outstanding  indi- 
vkjuals; ttie  Honorat>le  Judge  Addeliar  D.  Guy 
III,  Mrs.  Daisy  Miller,  and  Dr.  William  H.  (Bob) 
Bailey. 

JUDGE  ADDELIAR  D.  GUY  III 

Judge  Addeliar  D.  Guy  III,  has  wort<ed  ex- 
tensively over  the  past  25  years  in  the  U.S. 
District  Court  for  Nevada.  Judge  Guy  has 
been  a  Ircensed  attorney  for  over  30  years  be- 
ginning his  legal  experience  in  Nevada  as  a 
deputy  district  attorney  in  1966  where  I  had 
the  pleasure  to  serve  with  him.  Presently  tie 
holds  the  distrk;t  court  judgeship,  a  position  he 
has  held  since  July  1975. 

Judge  Guy  also  served  in  the  U.S.  military 
where  his  career  tiegan  with  the  Coast  Guard 
(1942-46).  He  also  served  in  the  U.S.  Army, 
retiring  as  a  resen/ist  in  1976  after  achieving 
the  rank  of  lieutenant  colonel.  During  his  ten- 
ure in  the  military.  Judge  Guy  was  decorated 
with  the  Purple  Heart  as  well  as  other  military 
servk:e  awards. 

Judge  Guy  currently  serves  on  the  board  of 
directors  of  many  of  the  service  organizations 
in  the  Las  Vegas  community;  March  of  Dimes, 
United  Way,  Boy  Scouts  of  America,  Judicial 
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Council  of  the  National  Bar  Associatkin,  and 
the  Community  College  of  Southern  Nevada. 

Other  awards  and  commendations  he  has 
received  include:  Housing  Authority  City  of  Las 
Vegas  Addeliar  D.  Guy  Youth  Center,  Clark 
County  School  District  Addeliar  D.  Guy  III  Jun- 
kx  High  School  to  be  built.  Social  Actkxi 
Award  of  Delta  Sigma  Theta,  Outstanding 
ServKe  Award  of  Cosmetkxje  Inc.,  Good  Fel- 
k)w  Award  of  City  of  Hope.  Outstanding 
Achievement  as  Judge  NAACP,  Distinguished 
Nevadan  University  of  Nevada,  Distinguished 
Actiievement  Award  National  Bar  Association, 
and  the  Chief  Judge  Eigtit  Judcial  District 
Court. 

MRS.  DAISY  L.  MILLER 

Daisy  L  Miller,  presently  assistant  principal 
at  R.O.  Git>son  Junkir  High  Sctvxil  in  Nevada, 
has  served  extensively  in  ttie  Clark  County 
School  District  implementing,  advising,  arxj 
developing  various  programs  to  tienefrt  ttie 
Nevada  sctiool  system.  She  tias  dedk:ated  her 
career  to  improving  educatkxial  institutkyis  in 
the  Las  Vegas  area.  Mrs.  Miller's  ingenkxjs 
activities  are  nnst  significantly  seen  in  her  ef- 
forts in  coordinating  programs  such  as  ttie 
planning  program  of  the  economk;  opportunity 
txiard  whk;h  initiated  immunization  in  the  Afri- 
can-Amer«an  community. 

Mrs.  Miller  is  a  memtser  of  ttie  Clark  County 
Associatk)n  of  Secondary  School  Principals, 
NAACP.  Academe  School  Cumculum  Devel- 
opment, Delta  Sigma  Kappa,  and  Ptii  Delta 
Kappa.  Stie  is  actively  involved  in  the  commu- 
nity ttvough  her  involvement  as  past  preskjent 
of  the  Las  Vegas  Alliance  of  Black  Educators 
and  member  and  past  preskjent  of  the  Doo- 
little  Tutorial  Board. 

DR.  WILLIAM  H.  (BOe)  BAILEY 

Dr.  William  H.  (Bob)  Bailey  is  currently  ttie 
deputy  director  of  ttie  f^inority  Business  Devel- 
opment  Agency  [MBDA].  In  this  capacity,  he 
acts  as  a  key  Commerce  Department  advo- 
cate for  minority  txjsiness  devekipment  issues. 
As  former  preskJent  of  the  Nevada  Economk: 
Development  Company,  Inc.,  in  Las  Vegas, 
Bailey  has  a  proven  history  of  assisting  the 
minority  business  community.  He  gained  na- 
tional recognition  for  development  of  numer- 
ous outreach  and  training  programs  for  the  Mi- 
nority Business  Development  Centers  across 
the  United  States. 

Bailey  served  5  years  as  chairman  of  Ne- 
vada's Equal  Rights  Commissk>n.  As  one  of 
Nevada's  most  active  African-Americans,  Dr. 
Bailey  tias  t>een  responsitile  for  estat}lishing 
the  first  minority  owned  real  estate  develop- 
ment firm  and  tiecame  the  developer  of  the 
first  minority  owned  mortgage  company.  New 
Ventures. 

I  first  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  Bob  Bai- 
ley when  he  wort<ed  as  a  disc  jockey  in  the 
I950's  at  Reno  Radio.  He  later  moved  to  be- 
come one  of  Nevada's  first  African-American 
TV  newscasters.  He  is  currently  listed  ki 
Who's  Who  in  Black  America  and  Who's  Who 
in  American  Economk:s.  He  also  served  as  a 
member  of  the  rules  committee  of  ttie  White 
House  Conference  on  Small  Business  in  twth 
1980  and  1988. 

Most  recently,  Bailey  was  instrumental  in 
assuring  one  Nevada  minority  owned  firm  was 
selected  to  participate  by  ttie  Department  of 
Commerce  sponsored  trade  mission  to  ttie 
Persian  Gulf  regkm.  He  is  cunrently  ttie  recipi- 
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A  TRIBUTE  TO  JOHN 
APOSTOLAKOS 


HON.  HENRY  J.  NOWAK 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  TflE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  February  7. 1992 

I^WAK.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  great 

and  admiration  tfiat  I  congratulate  Mr. 

^postolakos    upon    his    retirement    as 

of  the  Western  New  York  Hospital 

ia|ion,  Inc. 

1962,  John  Apostolakos  has  offered 

treniendous  insight  and  experience  in  the 

field.  After  having  earned  a  juris 

degree  from  the  American  University 

Law  Center  and  having  t)een  admit- 

Washington,  DC  bar,  John  began 

profAsskxial  career  in  government,  working 

Vpterans'  Administration  and  then  at  the 

Institutes  of  Health. 

Mr.  Apostolakos  was  welcomed 
western  New  York  area.  His  first  em- 
in  Buffalo  was  at  Health  Research, 
wllere  his  responsibilities  included  ttie 
of  grants  for  Roswell  Part<  Me- 
i^stitute,  one  of  the  Nation's  25  conv 
cancer  institutes.  He  quickly  accel- 
ttie  ranks  and,  in  1969,  was  named 
director  of  Health  Research,  Inc.  His 
dath  wouU  take  John  to  Buffalo's  Co- 
Hospital  wfiere  he  woukJ  remain  from 
1977.  Mirroring  his  swift  advancement 
pi)evk>us  employment,  John  Apostolakos 
named  administrator  of  Buffalo  Co- 
Hospital.   His  years  at  this  hospital 
marked  by  numerous  achievements  and 
including  a  S10  millnn  program 
a  nursing  home  as  well  as  mod- 
hospital  facility. 
\f/estem  New  York  Hospital  Associa- 
capitalized  on  John's  expertise  in 
tieakh  care  irxJustry  in  1977  naming  him 
executive  officer  of  their  organization.  His 
interpersonal  skills  as  well  as  his 
wealth  of  knowledge  in  health  issues 
throughout  his  years  at  this 
He  assumed  massive  responsibil- 
nx)rdinating  multiple  activities,  agen- 
staff  as  the  hospital  associatk>n  con- 
grow.  During  a  perkxj  of  financial 
for  ttie  tiealth  care  industry  John 
ef^ctively  vok^  ttie  concerns  and  inter- 
t>y  western  New  York  health  care 


evidenced 


c<  intributk>ns  to  ttie  community  continue 

[lany  councils,  committees,  and  task 

which  he  is  an  active  partcipant  and 

His  affiliatnns  with  the  Health  Sys- 

of  Westem  New  Yori<,  the  Buf- 

Prfenatal-Perinatal   Comprehensive   Net- 
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work  Development  Task  Force,  Inc.,  and  ttie 
Coordinated  Care  Management  Corp.,  erv 
abled  these  organizatkms  to  tienefit  from  his 
acute  insights. 

John  Apostolakos  had  a  tremendous  and 
constructive  influence  in  the  health  care  indus- 
try that  was  not  only  felt  by  hospitals  but  by 
Federal.  State,  and  kx^al  government,  the  in- 
surance industry,  and  numerous  health  care 
associations.  The  Western  New  Yori<  area  is 
extremely  fortunate  to  have  had  such  an  effec- 
tive individual  achieve  so  much  in  our  area  in 
developing  a  high  quality  health  care  network. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  fellow  colleagues,  I  con- 
gratulate Mr.  John  Apostolakos  upon  his  re- 
tirement from  ttie  Western  New  York  Hospital 
Association,  Inc.  I  wish  John  the  best  of 
health,  happiness,  and  success  in  all  of  his  fu- 
ture endeavors. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  125TH  ANNIVER- 
SARY OF  TEMPLE,  RODEF  SHO- 
LOM 


HON.  JAMES  A.  TRAnCAXT,  JR. 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  February  7, 1992 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  on  this 
occasion  to  pay  tribute  to  the  monumental 
achievements  of  Temple  Rodef  Sholom  in  my 
17th  Distrk:t  in  Ohk}.  This  year  marks  its  125th 
anniversary. 

In  1867,  Youngstown's  sutjstantial  Jewish 
community  erected  this  outstanding  temple  for 
worship  and  for  tfie  promotion  of  servce  and 
community  activities.  The  cohesive  personality 
of  this  congregation  has,  since  then,  served 
Youngstown  with  admirable  dedication.  Addi- 
tionally, the  efforts  of  the  members  of  Rodef 
Sholom  stretch  tieyond  Youngstown  to  touch 
the  activities  and  needs  of  others  on  a  na- 
tional level.  I  take  my  hat  off  to  this  group  as 
they  celetxate  ttieir  anniversary. 

The  current  atmosphere  of  celebration  lias 
prompted  ttie  Rodef  Stiotom  congregatkxi  to 
pulDlish  a  k)ook  of  vignettes  outlining  the  tem- 
ple's history.  I  am  proud  to  tie  invited  to  par- 
tKipate  in  such  a  putilication.  This  reform  Jew- 
ish community  has  assisted  me  in  several 
projects  and  I  am  not  only  grateful,  txjt  I  also 
have  come  to  admire  and  respect  ttie  group 
as  both  a  people  and  a  culture. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  congratulate  the  members  of 
Rodef  Sholom  Temple  as  ttiey  celebrate  ttie 
temple's  125th  anniversary  and  wish  ttiem  ttie 
best  as  they  continue  to  make  history  from  ttie 
temple  doors  througtiout  the  community. 


MEG  ROTHMAN,  AWARD-WINNING 
PAGE 


HON.  BARNEY  FRANK 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  February  7. 1992 

Mr.  FRANK  of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Speaker, 
one  of  the  most  rewarding  aspects  of  our  jobs 
is  having  the  opportunity  to  select  young  peo- 
ple from  our  districts  to  sen/e  as  pages  in  ttie 
House  of  Representatives.  During  my  service 
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in  this  txxly,  I  have  been  fortunate  to  have 
young  men  and  women  who  were  bright  and 
tiard-working  serve  as  pages  under  my  sporv 
sorship.  While  I  have  appreciated  the  valuable 
contritxjtions  ttiat  all  of  ttiem  have  made,  I 
wanted  to  take  a  moment  to  recognize  ttie  es- 
pecially fine  performance  of  Meg  Rothman, 
the  most  recent  page  from  my  district. 

Meg,  a  resident  of  Newton,  MA,  began  her 
stint  last  September  and  worthed  until  January. 
At  the  graduatkm  ceremony  lor  her  page 
class,  Meg  was  given  ttie  Outstanding  Citizen- 
ship Award.  The  highest  honor  a  page  can  re- 
ceive, ttie  award  is  given  each  semester  to 
one  male  and  one  female.  Recipients  are  cho- 
sen by  votes  of  the  proctors  in  the  page  dor- 
mitories, the  teactiers  in  ttie  page  school,  and 
the  staff  that  supervises  ttie  pages  as  they 
carry  out  the  important  tasks  ttiey  do  for  all  of 
us. 

In  order  to  win  ttiis  award,  a  page  must 
excel  in  all  three  of  ttiese  areas — legislative 
work,  school,  and  dormitory  life.  In  contacting 
my  office  to  announce  that  Meg  was  receiving 
the  award,  the  staff  of  the  page  program 
praised  her  performance,  saying  that  she  tiad 
displayed  a  commitment  to  excellence 
througtiout  tier  tenure,  ttiat  she  tiad  often 
gone  above  and  beyond  ttie  call  of  duty,  that 
stie  was  always  willing  to  participate  in  page 
activities  and  frequently  offered  to  do  more, 
and  that  stie  consistently  maintained  a  cheer- 
ful, uncomplaining  attitude  toward  her  work 
and  her  peers. 

I  can  testify,  having  met  with  her  and  having 
seen  her  wtien  stie  periodically  stopped  t>y  my 
office,  eittier  to  visit  or  wtien  rnaking  her 
rounds,  ttiat  she  is  indeed  a  hard-worldng,  ma- 
ture, professional  young  woman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  too  often  our  pages,  wtio  play 
such  a  key  role  in  ttie  effective  operatkxi  of 
Congress,  are  seen  as  anonymous  enand 
runners,  rattier  ttian  indivkjuals  performing 
ctiallenging  work.  Ttiis  is  one  reason  I  feel  it 
is  important  for  me  to  call  attention  to  Meg's 
exenriplary  record  as  a  page.  EquaUy  too 
often,  peopte  in  ttiis  country  are  critnal  of  ttie 
commitment  and  work  ethk;  of  our  young  peo- 
ple. Meg  is  living  proof  ttiat  this  is  not  true, 
and  I  believe  for  this  reason  as  well  it  is  inv 
portant  to  puWcly  recognize  her  achievement. 
I  offer  tier  congratulatkins  on  receiving  ttie 
award  and  ttianks  for  the  superti  work  she  dkj 
while  she  was  tiere. 


COMMENDING  DR.  LEONARD 
KURLAND  AND  DR.  DONALD 
MULDER 


HON.  BEN  GARRnX)  BLAZ 

OF  GUAM 

EN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  February  7, 1992 

Mr.  BLAZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  past  50 
years,  ttie  territory  of  Guam  has  been  at  ttie 
center  of  ttie  study  of  Alzheimer's-related  dis- 
orders similar  to  Lou  Gehrig's  disease  and 
Parkinson's  disease  and  known  kically  as 
Lytigo  and  Bodig.  I  woukJ  like  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  recognize  ttie  services  of  a  group 
of  people  wtiose  tiody  of  wortt  spans  nearly  an 
entire  generatkxi  and  wtiose  devotkxi  to  cur- 
ing these  devastating  maladies  extends  to  this 
day. 
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The  studies  on  Guam  by  ttiese  individuals 
laid  the  groundwort(  for  much  of  wtiat  is  now 
known  atx>ut  neurodegenerative  diseases  and 
which  may  eventually  lead  to  the  discovery  of 
the  causes  and  the  means  of  preventing  these 
disorders.  This  would  not  only  t>e  a  t)lessing  to 
the  people  of  Guam  who  have,  in  ttieir  own 
way,  made  very  costly  sacrifices  to  this  re- 
search, but  also  to  millions  nationally  and 
intematkxially  wtio  suffer  from  ttiese  illnesses. 
Their  achievements  are  an  inspiratkin  to  future 
generations  of  medk:al  research  professionals. 

In  1953,  two  young  scientists.  Dr.  Leonard 
Kuriarxj  and  Dr.  Donakf  Mukler.  traveled  to 
ttie  territory  of  Guam  to  investigate  an  unusual 
eptdemtc  and  tiecame  the  first  neurologists  to 
examine  ttie  many  cases  of  Lytigo  and  Bodig 
on  Guam.  Their  eariy  investigatkm  led  to  the 
estatjiishment  of  a  National  Institute  of  Health 
Research  Clinic  in  Guam.  Through  their  re- 
search and  ttiat  of  their  colleagues,  over  200 
different  scientific  papers  have  been  published 
t>ased  on  research  at  the  NIH  Research  Cen- 
ter on  Guam,  vastly  increasing  the  Ixxjy  of 
knowledge  of  neurodegenerative  disorders. 

Drs.  Kuriand  and  Mulder  are  as  devoted  as 
ever  to  determining  the  causes  of  these  dis- 
orders. These  two  medrcal  professionals  have 
dedcated  their  lives  to  helping  ottiers  and  it  is 
through  their  efforts  that  so  much  is  known 
neurodegenerative  diseases  on  Guam.  But, 
more  importantly,  it  is  Isecause  of  their  persist- 
ence and  sheer  detennination  that  this  impor- 
tant research  continues  to  this  day.  Dr. 
Kuriand,  who  has  tjeen  at  ttie  forefront  of  this 
effort  since  its  inception,  currently  leads  and 
ambitkxis  5-year  research  project  whch  com- 
bines the  resources  of  ttie  Mayo  Clinic  in 
Rochester,  MN,  the  University  of  Guam,  and 
the  Mount  Sinai  Hospital  in  New  York.  I  have 
known  Dr.  Kuriand  long  enough  to  realize  that 
his  contributions  and  commitment  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Guam  and  to  those  wtio  suffer  from  Alz- 
heimer's-related diseases  is  worthy  of  more 
recognition  than  I  can  possit>ly  provkle. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Drs.  Kuriand  and  Mulder  have 
devoted  their  talents  to  destroying  a  group  of 
diseases  which  in  one  way  or  another  touctied 
us  all.  We  only  need  imagine  wtiat  it  is  like  to 
watch  a  toved  one  suffer  from  one  of  these 
maladies  to  realize  that  we  must  do  all  we  can 
to  put  an  end  to  these  diseases.  It  is  my  hope 
ttiat  l}y  others  hearing  of  Drs.  Kuriand  and 
Mulder's  achievements  and  of  the  important 
wori<  that  is  tDeing  done  by  these  individuals 
ttiat  ttiese  efforts  will  be  supported  by  this 
House  and  by  elements  of  the  medical  re- 
search community  until  this  malady  is  finally 
eliminated  from  Guam  and  from  the  worid. 


SMALL  BUSINESS  PRESERVA- 
TION AND  JOBS  ACT  OF  1992 


HON.  ANDY  IRELAND 

OF  FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  February  7, 1992 

Mr.  IRELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  our  dis- 
tinguistied  colleague  from  Wisconsin,  Mr. 
GUNOERSON,  and  I  are  introducing  the  Small 
Business  Preservation  and  Jobs  Act. 

Last  January  3,  I  asked  our  colleagues  in 
Congress  to  adopt  an  informal,  but  very  impor- 
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tant,  resolution  ttiat  will  help  create  jobs,  spur 
economic  growth,  and  foster  new  opportunities 
at  home  and  atxoad.  I  asked  our  colleagues 
to  adopt  a  new  year's  resolution:  To  do  all  we 
can  to  protect  and  promote  our  Nation's  small 
txjsinesses. 

In  explaining  what  that  pledge  meant,  I  sug- 
gested that,  t>eyond  protecting  small  enter- 
prises from  their  own  Government,  Congress 
also  had  to  look  for  programs  and  polk:ies  that 
actually  helped  small  businesses  thrive  and 
expand. 

Today,  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Gunderson  and  I 
are  honoring  our  pledge  to  help  small  txjsi- 
nesses. 

As  you  know,  demand  for  two  extremely 
successful  Small  Business  Administration 
lending  programs  is  running  higher  ttian  ex- 
pected this  year.  These  programs  will  very 
likely  run  out  of  money  sometime  this  summer 
if  Congress  does  not  act  qurckly. 

We  t)elieve  it  would  be  unconscionat)le  if 
Congress  through  inaction,  effectively  shut 
down  two  proven  and  productive  SBA  toan 
programs  at  a  time  when  they  can  do  the 
most  good  for  our  economy  and  our  job  mar- 
ket. We  must  honor  our  commitment  to  small 
enterprises  and  to  their  current  and  future  env 
ployees. 

And  we  can  do  that,  Mr.  Speaker,  by  simply 
keeping  SBA's  door  open  for  qualified  borrow- 
ers and  increasing  SBA's  7(a)  loan  guarantee 
auttwrity  and  the  agency's  development  conv 
pany  loan  guarantee  authority.  That  is  the  first 
goal  of  our  t>ill.  But  we  have  an  opportunity  to 
do  much,  much  more. 

As  we  are  all  aware,  bank  foreclosures  are 
precipitating  disaster  for  many  small  busi- 
nesses that  tiave  loans  or  lines  of  credit  with 
banks  that  are  taken  over  by  the  FDIC.  If  no 
buyer  for  these  loans  appears,  the  loans  are 
called — even  ttiough  the  txjsiness  may  never 
have  missed  a  payment.  Needless  to  say,  a 
few  of  these  txjsinesses  are  in  a  position  to 
come  up  with  the  money  to  pay  off  ttie  loan 
in  full,  so  they  must  face  the  tragic  possibility 
of  shutting  ttieir  doors  to  wort^ers  and  cus- 
tomers alike. 

We  are  all  much  too  familiar  with  this  sad, 
txJt  avoidatile  story:  Banks  tilame  overzealous 
regulators  for  making  it  diffk:ult,  if  not  impos- 
sifc>le,  to  make  loans  even  to  tiealthy,  growing 
smaller  firms.  Regulators  point  to  tiad  man- 
agement and  poor  decisionmaking  on  the  part 
of  t)anking  executives  as  the  cause  of  ttie 
protjiem.  And  on  it  goes. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  while  all  this  finger-point- 
ing is  going  on.  the  SBA  has  initiated  a  smart, 
creative  program  that  cuts  to  ttie  chase  by 
helping  small  enterprises,  their  wori<ers,  and 
our  Nation's  taxpayers  all  at  the  same  time. 

Through  what  is  known  as  the  New  England 
Lending  and  Recovery  Project.  SBA  is  step- 
ping in  and  servicing  SBA-guaranteed  loans 
held  by  tianks  that  have  t>een  taken  over  by 
the  FDIC.  In  addition,  the  SBA  is  examining 
the  nonguaranteed  portion  of  the  failed  bank's 
portfolio  for  good,  performing  small  business 
loans  that  are  in  danger  of  being  called.  Upon 
identifying  such  a  loan — a  loan  that  meets 
SBA's  lending  criteria — the  SBA  is  contacting 
the  business  and  offering  the  opportunity  to 
restructure  its  debt  using  private  financial  insti- 
tutions and  an  SBA  loan  guarantee. 

The  result?  Hundreds  of  small  enterprises 
and  the  jobs  they  provide  have  tieen  saved. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Gunoerson  and  I  believe 
this  is  a  wirvwin  program  ttiat  easily  could  be 
expanded  to  include  the  RTC  and  taken  na- 
tionwkJe.  By  helping  the  SBA  do  this,  small 
businesses  across  Amerrca  can  tie  rescued 
from  foreclosure  on  loans  wtiose  only  flaw  is 
ttiat  the  banks  that  made  them  have  failed. 
The  economy  reaps  the  benefit  of  the  contin- 
ued productiyity  of  tfiose  businesses.  And  the 
Government  is  atile  to  turn  what  woukj  have 
been  a  loss  into  a  performing  asset. 

This  is  ttie  second  purpose  of  ttie  Sma« 
Business  Preservation  and  Jobs  Act. 

To  accomplish  these  vital  and  eminently 
worthwhile  goals,  our  bill  seeks  to  raise  the 
SBA's  7(a)  loan  guarantee  authority  by  $3  bil- 
lion this  fiscal  year  and  each  of  ttie  2  folk>wing 
fiscal  years,  and  it  encourages  ttie  Small  Busi- 
ness Administratkm  to  use  part  of  ttiat  in- 
creased auttiority  to  expand  its  New  England 
Lending  and  Recovery  Project  throughout  the 
United  States.  Further,  it  seeks  $100  million 
more  in  loan  guarantee  authority  for  ttie  same 
fiscal  years  for  the  SBA's  development  com- 
pany loan  programs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  our  colleagues  to  join 
me  as  cosponsors  of  our  bill  so  that  we  can 
begin  now  to  help  small  businesses  do  what 
ttiey  do  best  Create  the  new  jobs,  products, 
and  services  our  country  so  deisperately 
needs. 

As  a  former  colleague  declared  on  ttie  fkxx 
of  this  House  more  ttian  50  years  ago,  "If 
America  will  save  small  business,  small  txisi- 
ness  will  save  Amerk:a."  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
tiave  the  opportunity  literally  to  save  tiundreds 
of  small  txjsinesses — and  the  jot)s  of  their  errv 
ployees — by  p>assing  ttie  Small  Business  Pres- 
en/ation  and  Jobs  Act 

H.R.  4197 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  Americxi  in 
Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLe. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  tlie  "Small  Busi- 
ness Preservation  and  Jol)8  Act  of  1992". 

SEC.    S.   INCREASES   IN   SBA   PROGRAM    LEVELS 
FOR  LOAN  GUARANTEED 

(a)  FISCAL  Year  1992.— Section  20(e)(2)  of 
the  Small  Business  Act  (15  U.S.C.  631  note)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(2)  For  the  programs  authorized  by  this 
Act.  the  Administration  is  authorized  to 
make  S7.303.000.000  in  deferred  participation 
loans  and  other  financing's;  and  of  such  sums, 
the  Administration  is  authorized  to  make 
S6.500,000.000  in  general  business  loans  as  pro- 
vided in  section  7(a)  (including  loans  on  a  na- 
tional basis  under  the  Administrations 
Lending  and  Recovery  Project).  $53,000,000  in 
loans  as  provided  in  section  7(a)(12)(B).  and 
S750.000.000  in  financing  as  provided  in  sec- 
tion 7(a)(13)  and  section  504  of  the  Small 
Business  Investment  Act  of  1958." 

(b)  Fiscal  Year  1993.— Section  20(gX2)  of 
such  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(2)  For  the  programs  authorized  by  this 
Act.  the  Administration  is  authorized  to 
make  S8.405.000.000  in  deferred  participation 
loans  and  other  financings;  and  of  such  sum. 
the  Administration  is  authorized  to  make 
S7, 500,000.000  in  general  business  loans  as  pro- 
vided in  section  7(a)  (including  loans  on  a  na- 
tional basis  under  the  Administration's 
Lending  and  Recovery  Project).  S55.000.000  in 
loans  as  provided  in  section  7(a){12)(B).  and 
S850.000.000  in  financings  as  provided  in  sec- 
tion 7(a)(13)  and  section  504  of  the  Small 
Business  Investment  Act  of  1958.". 
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FtscAL  YEAK  1994.— Section  20(1)(2)  of 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"or  the  programs  authorized  by  this 
Administration    is   authorized    to 
508.000,000  in  deferred  participation 
other  nnanclngs;  and  of  such  sums. 
Administration  is  authorized  to  make 
i.OOO  in  general  business  loans  as  pro- 
section  7(a)  (including  loans  on  a  na- 
basis    under    the    Administration's 
and  Recovery  Project).  $58,000,000  in 
provided  in  section  7(a)(12)(B),  and 
OOOlOOO  In  financings  as  provided  in  sec- 
7(|i)(13)  and  section  504  of  the  Small 
Investment  Act  of  1958.". 
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MEXICAN  LABOR  UNIONS  AND  THE 
FTA 


HON.  DONALD  J.  PEASE 

OF  OHIO 
IN  tHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday,  February  7, 1992 

'EASE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  woukj  like  to 

or  the  Record  ttie  attached  Journal  of 

artKle  describing  the  recent  arrest 

xican  labor  leader,  apparently  in  re- 

to  a  wori<ers'  strike  in  maquiladora 

many  of  which  are  majority-owned  by 

Americ  in  investors. 

discussions  of  the  proposed  free  trade 
agreerrent  [FTA]  with  Mexico  and  Canada,  I 
expressed  my  corx»rn  over  Mexico's 
regime.  More  specifk^ally,  I  have 
impression  tffat  labor  unions  do  rnst 
freely — ttiat  is,   without  government 
inten/erltion — in  Mexico  and  that  workers  are 
ad(quately  represented  through  existing 
structures  in  this  Latin  Amerk:an 
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night  ask  why  such  corx:erns  are  rel- 
discussion  of  the  merits  of  an  FTA. 
put,  labor  unions  ensure  the  natural 
between  wage  rates  and  productivity 
/Vith  an  FTA,  Mexico  will  develop  eco- 
rwmica  ly  and  productivity  Is  likely  to  increase 
ecorxKnic  development.  If  unions  do 
furfction  in  Mexkx),  it  is  possible,  even 
,  that  Mexican  wages  will  remain  ab- 
low — that  is,  lower  than  productivity 
raukJ  warrant— over  an  extended  pe- 


novement  of  American  investment  cap- 
^  lexico  in  the  sfiort  run  due  to  wage  dif- 
is  one  thing.  A  sustained  wage  dif- 
capat)le  of  catalyzing  American  in- 
in  Mexico  even  years  from  now, 
^exico's  economy  has  devetoped,   is 
someth  ng  else  entirely. 

article  suggests  that  there  is  something 

wi  ong  with  the  way  labor  unions  function 

Mex|:o.  If  we  want  to  negotiate  an  FTA  tf^t 

devastate  our  domestic  economy,  we 

seriously  address  this  issue  in  the  corv 

the  FTA  talks.  Now,  more  than  ever. 

to  consider  domestic  employment  ef- 

vtfien  crafting  international  trade  inltia- 


;he  Journal  of  Commerce,  Feb.  5,  1992] 
Protests  Mexico's  Arrest  of  Labor 
Leader 
(By  Tim  Shorrock) 
Washington— The  recent  arrest  of  a  promi- 
nent V  exican  labor  leader  in  the  midst  of  a 
strike    of   thousands    of  U.S.-border    plant 
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workers  has  drawn  a  sharp  protest  from  the 
United  Auto  Workers  union  and  could  be- 
come part  of  the  ongoing  debate  over  wheth- 
er the  United  States  should  approve  a  free- 
trade  agreement  with  its  southern  neighbor. 

On  Friday,  Agapito  Gonzalez  Cavasos,  lead- 
er of  the  Union  of  Journeymen  and  Indus- 
trial Workers  in  Matamoros,  Mexico,  was 
Uken  into  custody  by  a  "special  team'  from 
the  Mexican  federal  judicial  police  and  taken 
to  Mexico  City,  according  to  Don  Stillman. 
director  of  international  affairs  for  the  UAW. 

The  arrest  led  the  UAW— an  opponent  of 
the  proposed  North  American  free-trade 
agreement,  which  would  erase  tariff  barriers 
among  the  United  States,  Mexico  and  Can- 
ada—to question  the  commitment  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  President  Carlos  Salinas  de 
Gortari  to  trade  union  rights. 

The  U.S.  labor  movement  generally  has  op- 
posed the  move  to  include  Mexico  in  the  pact 
because  it  fears  that  lower-wage  workers  in 
Mexico  would  take  jobs  from  U.S.  factory 
employees. 

The  arrest  came  several  days  after  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Msu)uiladora  Association 
of  Matamoros.  which  represents  62  mostly 
U.S.  owned  manufacturing  plants  along  the 
border,  met  with  Mr.  Salinas  to  discuss  a 
rash  of  strikes  at  those  plants.  Mr.  Stillman 
said. 

"He  basically  was  arrested  two  days  before 
a  strike  deadline  for  33  more  maquila  fac- 
tories." said  Mr.  Stillman.  "One  would  have 
to  find  the  timing  curious." 

The  autoworkers  union  was  especially  an- 
gered by  press  reports  that  the  employers  as- 
sociation lowered  its  wage  offers  to  union 
workers  after  the  arrest  of  their  primary  ne- 
gotiator. 

"The  arrest  of  a  top  union  leader  in  the 
midst  of  crucial  negotiations  is  conduct  we 
have  come  to  expect  in  countries  such  as 
South  Africa  and  Korea— countries  known 
for  their  repression  of  workers  and  unions," 
wrote  UAW  President  Owen  Bieber  in  a  Feb. 
4  letter  to  Mexican  Ambassador  Gustavo 
Petrocioli. 

A  spokesman  at  the  Mexican  Embassy  here 
said  he  had  seen  press  reports  of  Mr.  Gon- 
zalez's arrest  but  could  not  officially  confirm 
that  it  had  taken  place. 

The  arrest  warrant,  which  listed  charges  of 
tax  evasion,  was  several  years  old,  "but  they 
chose  this  time  to  take  him  off  in  the  dead 
of  night,"  Mr.  Stillman  said. 

On  Jan.  27  and  Jan.  28,  between  12,000  and 
15,000  members  of  Mr.  Gonzalez's  union 
struck  nine  maquiladora  plants  in  Mata- 
moros. 

Among  the  plants  hit  were  three  factories 
owned  by  General  Motors  Corp.,  including 
Componentes  Mexicanos,  Rimir  and 
Deltronics. 

A  spokesman  for  GM  said  only  one  of  its 
facilities  in  Matamoros  had  been  affected  by 
the  strike. 

At  Deltronics,  "there  was  talk  of  a  strike, 
but  it  never  happened,"  the  spokesman  said. 
According  to  press  reports  from  Matamoros, 
however,  3,500  workers  walked  out  of  that 
plant  on  Jan.  28. 

The  strikers  were  seeking  a  30%  wage  hike. 
Total  compensation  for  maquiladora  work- 
ers, including  wages  and  benefits,  is  less 
than  $1  an  hour,  according  to  the  UAW,  far 
below  the  prevailing  wages  at  plants  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada. 

In  talks  leading  up  to  the  strike,  the  em- 
ployers association  had  sought  to  eliminate 
a  contract  clause  that  would  gradually  raise 
wages.  In  addition  to  GM,  U.S.  companies  in- 
volved in  the  negotiations  include  subsidi- 
aries of  Trico,  Elaton,  Zenith  and  United 
Technologies. 
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But  nine  companies  had  settled  their 
strikes  by  Saturday  after  agreeing  to  wage 
increases  of  25.5%.  Other  issues  remain  unre- 
solved, however. 

After  Mr.  Gonzalez's  arrest,  the  deadline 
for  the  33  other  plants  was  extended  to  Feb. 
10.  As  of  Tuesday,  no  strikes  were  in 
progress. 

Last  week,  the  UAW  sent  $15,000  to  assist 

the  strikers. 


MARTIN  D.  WESCOTT  RETIRES 
AFTER  MORE  THAN  30  YEARS  OF 
LEADERSHIP  IN  LAW  ENFORCE- 
MENT 


HON.  GERALD  B.H.  SOLOMON 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  February  7, 1992 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it's  truly  the 
erxj  of  an  era  in  Washington  (bounty,  NY.  Mar- 
tin D.  Wescott,  or  Marly,  as  he  is  known,  re- 
tired the  first  of  the  year  as  county  sheriff,  a 
position  he  has  held  with  great  honor  arxl  the 
highest  professionalism  since  1978. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  you  think  of  dedrcated, 
innovative  law  enforcement,  you  think  of  Marty 
Wescott.  This  native  of  Whitehall  graduated 
from  the  New  York  State  Police  Academy  in 
1958  and  was  assigned  to  the  substation  in 
Salem,  where  his  family  has  lived  ever  since. 
He  retired  from  the  State  polk:e  in  1977. 

During  those  20  years  Marty  earned  the  re- 
spect not  only  of  fellow  law  enforcement  per- 
sonnel but  also  that  of  the  people  he  served. 
He  was  elected  sheriff  in  Novemtjer  1 977,  and 
from  the  day  he  took  offce  in  1978  he  began 
implementing  numerous  training  programs.  He 
began  a  Juvenile  AkJ  Bureau  and  a  DWI  task 
force,  and  played  a  personally  active  role  in 
his  department's  canine  patrol.  He  had  com- 
puters installed  in  the  civil  an6  records  depart- 
ment. Sheriff  Wescott  also  served  on  the  traf- 
fic safety  committee,  the  Washington  County 
fair  board,  arxj  the  executive  committee  of  the 
New  York  State  Sheriffs  Association. 

Another  thing  that  makes  Marty  Wescott 
special  to  me  is  his  active  involvement  in  Boy 
Scouts.  He  also  has  t>een  active  at  Holy  Cross 
Church  in  Salem. 

And  like  otfier  people  wtx)  are  pillars  in  their 
community  Mary  Wescott  is  a  soM  family 
man.  He  and  Harriet,  wfKi  celebrated  their 
40th  anniversary  last  August,  have  6  chil- 
dren— Dan,  Len,  Rk:h,  Ron,  Norene,  arxl 
Linda — as  well  as  1 1  grandchildren. 

Marty  is  going  to  take  a  well-eamed  vaca- 
tion for  a  while.  But  if  I  know  Marty.  I  doubt 
that  he'll  be  idle  for  long.  Whether  his  new  ca- 
reer is  in  law  enforcement  or  not.  we  can  be 
sure  he  will  t>e  successful. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  retirement  party  for  his  great 
public  servant  will  be  held  on  February  1 6.  Let 
us  rise  today  to  add  our  voices  in  tritxjte  to 
Martin  Wescott,  a  model  law  enforcement  offi- 
cer, a  great  American,  and  a  good  friend. 


WARREN  AND  PHYLLIS  DORN— 
50TH  WEDDING  ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  LEON  L  PANETTA 

OF  CAUFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  February  7, 1992 
Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mr.  UGO 
MARSiNO  and  I  join  today  in  honoring  Warren 
and  Phyllis  Dom  on  their  50th  wedding  anni- 
versary, which  they  will  celebrate  on  February 
14.  1992.  Warren  and  Phyllis  have  been  ac- 
tively involved  in  their  communities  in  Pasa- 
dena, La  Canada,  and  now  Mono  Bay.  Over 
the  years,  those  who  have  come  to  know 
them,  including  Mr.  Lagomarsino  and  myself, 
appreciate  ttieir  unfailing  decHcation  to  one  an- 
other and  the  communities  in  which  they  have 
lived. 

Wanen  Dom  was  t)om  in  Pasadena,  CA, 
where  he  attended  Pasadena  city  schools  and 
then  the  University  of  California  at  Santa 
Barabara.  His  long  and  distinguished  politkal 
career  has  included  serving  as  ttie  mayor  of 
the  city  of  Pasadena  from  1949  to  1956.  After 
moving  to  the  16th  Congressksnal  District  of 
California,  Wan'en  became  involved  in  the 
kxal  politrcs  and  served  as  mayor  of  the  city 
of  Mon'o  Bay  from  1980  to  1982.  He  sen/ed 
as  president  of  County  Supervisors  Associa- 
tion of  California,  and  three-time  chairman  of 
the  platfonn  committee  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  (bounties.  Warren  has  tjeen  named 
twice  as  Man  of  the  Year  by  his  home  town, 
once  by  the  Pasadena  Chamber  of  Commerce 
and  once  by  the  La  Canada  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. Warren  has  been  honored  for  his  out- 
standing contributions  to  the  community  by  nu- 
merous organizations,  including  the  Salvation 
Anny  and  the  Red  Cross. 

At  the  age  of  5,  Phyllis  Dorn's  art  career 
b»egan  as  she  drew  on  the  empty  pages  of  her 
grandfather's  hymn  book.  She  enhanced  her 
talents  in  high  school  and  Pasadena  College, 
and  then  at  the  University  of  California  at  Los 
Angeles  and  Ponrana  College.  Although  she 
explored  all  types  of  art  expression,  Phyllis 
discovered  thiat  her  main  interest  was  in  wa- 
tercolor.  When  Warren  and  Phyllis  were  mar- 
ried in  1942.  Phyllis  took  time  off  from  her 
training  to  raise  their  three  children,  but  never 
lost  sight  of  her  true  passran  for  art.  In  1958, 
Phyllis  returned  to  her  art  studies  at  the  Cali- 
fornia College  of  Watercolor  and  in  1960,  at- 
tended the  Otis  Art  Institute  in  Los  Angeles, 
presently  the  Parsons  School  of  Art.  In  1966, 
she  earned  a  secondary  teaching  credential 
and  began  teaching  as  a  substitute  in  the  La 
Car^da  and  Pasadena  public  scfiools,  arxj  in 
the  art  department  of  Pasadena  City  College. 
With  her  teaching  credential  and  incredit))e  ar- 
tistk;  talent,  Phyllis  inspired  and  encouraged 
her  students  to  exhibit  their  own  hidden  talents 
of  self-expression. 

Since  nx)ving  to  Morro  Bay,  Phyllis  has 
been  commissioned  by  a  number  of  organiza- 
tions to  create  works  of  art  for  display  through- 
out the  State.  One  of  her  most  fanrxjus  wori<s 
is  a  collection  of  22  paintings  of  different  cas- 
tles displayed  in  each  of  the  22  rooms  of  the 
Sea  Coast  Lodge  in  San  Simeon,  CA.  Phyllis' 
work  can  also  be  seen  at  the  Eisenhower 
Medical  Center  in  Palm  Springs,  bringing  color 
arxJ  beauty  to  those  who  come  in  contact  with 
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it.  Her  works  are  also  contained  in  private  col- 
lections, including  ttiat  of  Dolores  and  Bob 
Hope. 

Wanen  and  Phyllis  have  shared  their  hopes 
and  dreams  with  each  other  for  the  last  50 
years,  each  encouraging  the  other  to  strive  for 
the  very  best.  A  perfect  example  of  this 
strength  is  the  establishment  of  Mono  Bay 
Beautiful.  In  1980,  Phyllis  founded  Morro  Bay 
Beautiful,  an  organizatk>n  dedk»ted  to  improv- 
ing the  environment  and  economic  quality  of 
the  Morro  Bay  Area.  Phyllis  served  as  found- 
ing president  from  1980  to  1984,  at  which  time 
Warren  took  over  as  president  from  1984  to 
the  present.  Morro  Bay  Beautiful  has  been  an 
incredible  asset  to  the  16th  Congressional  Dis- 
trict, making  signifkant  contritHJtions  of  funds, 
materials,  arxJ  volunteer  labor  to  benefit  the 
resklents  and  visitors  of  ttie  Morro  Bay  Area. 

In  their  50  years  of  maniage.  Phyllis  and 
Warren  have  been  guiding  forces  in  their  fanv 
ily  and  in  their  community.  They  are  blessed 
with  3  children.  Daniel.  Robert,  and  Jennie, 
and  14  toving  grandchilden.  Few  couples  are 
fortunate  enough  to  share  for  over  half  a  cen- 
tury the  kind  of  love  Wanen  and  Phyllis  have 
for  one  another.  The  occasion  of  their  50th 
wedding  anniversary  is  truly  a  cause  for  cele- 
bratk>n.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mr.  Lagomarsino  and  I 
now  ask  our  colleagues  to  join  us  in  congratu- 
lating Phyllis  arxJ  Wanen  on  this  joyous  day. 
It  is  our  hope  that  they  will  continue  to  share 
their  love  for  one  another  and  their  family, 
frierxls,  and  community  for  many  years  to 
come. 


YEAR  OF  THE  AMERICAN  INDIAN 


HON.  ENI  m.  FALEOMAVAEGA 

AMERICAN  SAMOA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  February  7, 1992 
Mr.  FALEOMAVAEGA.  Mr.  Speaker, 
through  Public  Law  102-188  (S.J.  Res.  217, 
H.J.  Res.  342),  Congress  and  the  PreskJent 
designated  1992  as  tfie  Year  of  the  American 
Indian.  This  law  pays  tribute  to  the  people  wfx) 
first  inhabited  the  land  now  known  as  the  con- 
tinental United  States.  Although  only  symbolic, 
this  gesture  is  important  because  it  shovre 
there  is  sympathy  in  the  eyes  of  a  majority  of 
both  Houses  of  the  Congress  for  those  Indian 
issues  which  we  as  a  Congress  have  been 
struggling  with  for  over  200  years.  In  support 
of  the  Year  of  the  American  Indian,  and  as 
part  of  my  ongoing  series  this  year  I  am  pro- 
viding today  for  the  consideration  of  my  col- 
leagues a  short  biography  of  Pope,  a  medicine 
man  from  the  Tewa  Pueblo,  taken  from  a  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  publication  entitled  Fa- 
mous Indians,  A  Collection  of  Short  Biog- 
raphies. 

POPE  (PUEBLO) 

For  hundreds  of  years  before  the  Spanish 
colonized  the  Southwest.  Indians  had  lived 
along  the  Rio  Grande  in  what  is  now  New 
Mexico.  They  were  successful  farmers,  made 
handsome  pottery,  and  wove  fine  cotton 
cloth.  Above  all,  they  were  extremely  reli- 
gious. The  supernatural  influenced  every- 
thing they  did. 

In  1598.  colonists  and  priests  from  Mexico 
under  Don  Juan  de  Onate  established  among 
these  Indians  the  first  Spanish  community 
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in  the  Southwest.  The  new  settlers  called  the 
Indians  "Pueblos"  (the  name  by  which  they 
have  since  been  known),  because  of  the  Indi- 
ans' remarkable  villages  of  large  timber  and 
adobe  houses.  Ornate,  the  new  settlement's 
governor,  had  Catholic  missions  and  church- 
es built,  and  in  1610  established  a  territorial 
capital  at  Santa  Fe. 

The  Pueblos'  ancient  way  of  life  was  soon 
threatened.  Considered  subjects  of  the  Span- 
ish crown,  Indians  were  required  to  pay  taxes 
in  the  form  of  cloth,  com,  or  labor.  Their  vil- 
lages were  renamed  after  Catholic  saintA. 
and  their  own  ceremonies  and  religious  prac- 
tices were  forbidden. 

But  although  they  gave  lip  service  to 
Christianity,  and  pretended  to  submit  to 
Spanish  rule,  the  resentful  Indians  continued 
to  follow  their  own  sacred  practices  in  the 
secrecy  of  their  (underground  ceremonial 
rooms). 

In  1675  a  leader  arose  among  the  Pueblo  In- 
dians in  the  person  of  Pope,  a  medicine  man 
trom  a  Tewa  Pueblo  renamed  by  the  Spanish 
"San  Juan."  Pope  had  been  one  of  several  In- 
dians imprisoned  by  the  Spanish  under  sus- 
picion of  witchcraft  and  the  killing  of  sev- 
eral missionaries,  and  he  bitterly  hated  the 
white  occupiers.  Released  from  prison,  he 
went  into  hiding  in  Taos  Pueblo,  and  there 
planned  and  orgranized  an  all-Pueblo,  an 
there  planned  and  organized  an  all-Pueblo 
rebellion.  The  spirits,  he  said,  had  ordered 
him  to  bring  back  the  Indians'  traditional 
beliefs  and  customs.  Runners  secretly  car- 
ried this  message  to  all  the  Pueblos,  and  one 
by  one,  native  towns  enthusiastically  joined 
the  plot.  Every  precaution  was  taken  to  keep 
the  Spanish  from  learning  of  the  conspiracy: 
Pope,  suspecting  even  his  own  brother-in-law 
of  treachery,  had  him  put  to  death. 

August  13, 1680,  was  the  date  set  for  the  at- 
tack. Somehow,  however,  the  news  leaked 
out,  and  Pope's  only  hope  was  to  strike  at 
once.  On  Augtjst  10,  with  the  force  of  a  long- 
suppressed  hatred,  the  Indians  attacked. 

Nearly  500  of  the  2,500  Spanish  population 
were  killed.  About  30  priests  were  murdered 
in  their  missions,  their  bodies  stacked  upon 
the  altars.  Santa  Fe,  the  Spanish  capital, 
was  beseiged,  and  its  1,000  inhabitants  took 
refuge  in  official  buildings  for  about  10  days. 
Then,  after  forcing  the  Indians  to  a  tem- 
porary retreat,  they  abandoned  Santa  Fe, 
and,  with  the  remaining  Spanish  population 
of  the  area,  fled  to  El  Paso  del  Norte  (now  El 
Paso,  Tex.). 

Having  driven  out  the  occupiers,  the  tri- 
umphant Pope  then  set  out  to  erase  all 
traces  of  them.  Everything  brought  by  the 
"Metal  People"  was  ordered  destroyed.  Indi- 
ans who  had  been  baptized  as  Christians  were 
washed  with  Yucca  suds,  and  use  of  the 
Spanish  language  and  all  baptismal  names 
was  prohibited.  In  Santa  Fe.  cattle  were 
herded  Into  churches  that  had  escaped  burn- 
ing. Pope  did  all  he  could  to  restore  the  old 
Pueblo  way  of  life. 

For  a  time.  Pope  was  received  with  great 
honor  as  he  traveled  from  Pueblo  to  Pueblo 
in  ceremonial  dress.  But  his  success  made 
him  a  despot.  Hostilities  broke  out  between 
pro-  and  anti-Pope  Pueblos,  and  he  was  de- 
posed. In  1688  he  was  reelected  Pueblo  leader, 
but  shortly  thereafter,  he  died. 

The  Pueblos  were  masters  of  their  own 
country  for  12  years.  In  1692,  after  brief  but 
brutal  fighting,  Spanish  rule  was  reinstated 
under  Vargas.  There  was  peace  in  the  Pueb- 
los thereafter.  The  Spanish  remained  as  oc- 
cupiers for  150  years  longer,  but  their  domi- 
nation was  never  again  a£  strong  as  before. 
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T  lEBUTE  TO  THE  EUFAULA 
TRIB  JNE'S  GOOD  CITIZENS  OF  1991 
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iON.  WILLIAM  L  DICKINSON 

OF  ALABAMA 
'  HE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  February  7. 1992 
DICKINSON.    Mr.    Speaker,    today    I 
I  ke  to  pay  tribute  to  10  Alabamtans  who 
cently  been  named  Good  Citizens  of 
the  Eufaula  Tribune.  The  Tribune 
recognizes  several  citizens  for  out- 
volunteer  service.  The  recipients  for 
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w  }re: 


Yam^rxiu   Acosta,    recipient   of   the   Gov- 
Hospitality  Award.  He  and  his  family 
ir  home  for  international  visitors  and 
Acosta  has  given  distinguished  serv- 
.ions  Intemational  and  has  helped  to 
h  jrxJreds  of  people  from  his  native  Uru- 
the  United  States  for  medical  treat- 
He  is  president  of  the  Eufaula  Little 
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Hagler,  1991  president  of  the  Eufaula 
Way.  Ms.  Hagler  has  also  served  as 
preside  it  of  the  RSVP  board  of  directors  and 
preside  it  of  the  Eufaula  Business  and  Profes- 
f/omen's  Club.  She  was  a  leader  in  de- 
plans  for  the  RSVP  to  open  historic 
Hall  for  public  tours. 
Mildred  Houston,  member  of  the  RSVP.  Ms. 
oversaw  the  purchase  and  wrapping 
Chrktmas  gifts  for  the  young  people  who 
It  the  Eufaula  Adjustment  Center.  She 
k)een  a  long-time  central  organizer  of 
United  Methodist  Church's  fall  ba- 
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Jay  iJaxon,  fornner  mayor  of  Eufaula.  Mr. 
Jaxon  I  ^as  recognized  for  his  leadership  of  the 
Eufauli  for  Education  Committee,  made  up  of 
800  vo  unteers  wtx)  sought  passage  of  an  8- 
mill  ad  valorem  tax  increase  to  benefit  Eufaula 
City  s<hools.  Eufaula  passed  this  tax  when 
other  Mat)ama  communities  were  rejecting 
such  ie  X  increases  for  education. 

Care   Keefe,  chairman  of  the  1991  Eufaula 
Pilgrim  ige.  The  1991   pilgrimage  brought  in 
of  visitors  and  record  receipts.  Ms. 
;oordinated  the  activities  of  hundreds  of 
committee    members,    hosts,    and 
.  Ms.  Keefe  also  is  a  member  of  the 
Heritage  Association  board  of  direc- 
ts active  In  a  local  garden  club. 
Killian  Mooney,  priest  at  Holy  Re- 
Catholic  Church.  Father  Mooney  was 
for  going  above  and  beyond  the 
duty  as  a  parish  priest.  As  a  leader  in 
Gi  orgetown-Eufaula  Ministerial  Associa- 
directs  the  distribution  of  clothing  and 
needy  area  families  each  month. 
Sonnen,  president  of  the  Clean  Lake 
.  Mr.  Sonnen  directed  activities  of 
1 ,000  volunteers  in  the  second  annual 
n  Clean  Shore,  a  September  event 
clean  up  Lake  Eufaula. 

Wells,  retired  teacher.  Ms.  Wells 

in  Eufaula  city  schools  for  28  years  and 

( cently  active  on  ttie  Eufaula  for  Edu- 

Committee  to  secure  support  for  the 

increase. 

Wiggins,   Boy  Scout  volunteer.   Ms. 

an  empkjyee  of  Central  Bank,  re- 

the  Silver  Beaver  Award  from  the  Ala- 

-lorida  Council  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
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America.  This  is  the  highest  award  given  for 
contributions  to  scouting.  She  currently  serves 
as  volunteer  coordinator  for  troop  1 1  arxj  is  a 
leader  in  the  Eufaula  High  School  Choral 
Boosters. 

Dr.  Linda  Young,  president  of  SparVs  State 
Technical  College.  Dr.  Young  was  recognized 
for  her  volunteer  service  as  chairman  of  the 
1991  Eufaula-Barbour  County  United  Way 
campaign. 

It  is  people  like  these  who  make  good 
neighbors,  it  is  good  neight)ors  who  wori<  to- 
gether to  create  good  communities,  and  it  is 
good  communities  which  nnake  our  Nation 
great.  I  ask  Members  of  Congress  to  join  with 
me  in  paying  tribute  to  these  exemplary  citi- 
zens. 


HELP  NEEDED  FOR  AGRICUL- 
TURAL CONSERVATION  EASE- 
MENTS 


HON.  PETIR  H.  KOSTMAYER 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  February  7, 1992 

Mr.  KOSTMAYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  change 
in  Federal  tax  polk:y  is  needed  to  eliminate  the 
hardship  imposed  by  estate  taxes  on  farmers 
who  wish  to  perpetually  conserve  their  larxl  for 
agriculture  and  other,  compatit>le  natural  uses. 

According  to  the  Delaware  Valley  Regional 
Planning  Commission,  more  than  82,000 
acres  of  land  in  the  4  suburban  Philadelphia 
counties  were  developed  between  1980  and 
1990.  Each  year,  Pennsylvania  loses  over 
70,000  acres  of  farmland.  In  Bucks  County, 
we  have  lost  more  than  70  percent  of  our 
farms  since  1960. 

Section  2032A  of  the  Tax  Code  permits 
farms  to  be  "specially  valued"  for  estate  tax 
purposes  at  their  agricultural  value  rather  than 
highest  and  tjest  use.  The  intent  is  to  help 
preserve  family  farms  by  not  taxing  their  de- 
velopment potential  so  long  as  the  family  con- 
tinues to  own  and  farm  the  land.  A  1 0-year  re- 
capture provision  ensures  this  result. 

Preserving  open  land  for  agriculture,  wikjiife, 
scenery  and  similar  purposes  is  also  the  ot>- 
jective  of  section  1 70(h)  of  the  Tax  Code.  This 
allows  an  irxx>me  tax  deduction  for  "conserva- 
tion easements,"  deed  restrk:tions  that  limit 
the  use  of  land  to  protect  its  natural  features, 
so  long  as  they  quality  as  consistent  with 
State  and  local  policies  regarding  land  use 
arxJ  development. 

Recently,  in  the  case  of  a  Lancaster  County 
farm  widow,  the  IRS  interpreted  these  sections 
of  the  code  together  and  came  up  with  a  to- 
tally opposite  result.  The  Service  said  that  the 
placing  of  a  conservation  easement  over  a 
farm  to  keep  it  in  agriculture  forever  would  re- 
sult in  a  recapture  of  taxes  foregone. 

My  legislation  would  correct  this  situation 
and  renrwve  further  impediments  to  conserva- 
tion of  the  farmland  that  the  United  States  will 
need  to  feed  itself  and  the  worid  in  the  future. 

The  bill  makes  it  clear  that  the  donation  or 
sale  of  a  qualified  conservation  easement  to 
protect  farmland  does  not  trigger  a  recapture 
of  estate  taxes  or  disqualify  it  from  special  use 
valuation  in  the  first  place.  When  land  is  per- 
manently dedicated  to  agriculture  under  ease- 
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ment,  the  purpose  of  special  use  valuatkxi  is 
not  defeated,  but  furthered.  The  law  shouU 
recognize  this  fact. 


February  7,  1992 


AGAINST  THE  GULF  WAR  REVI- 
SIONISTS—UNITED STATES  EM- 
BASSY IN  KUWAIT  CONFIRMS 
IRAQI  ATROCITIES 

HON.  TOM  LANTOS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  February  7,  1992 

Mr.  LANTOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  first  anni- 
versary of  the  tieginning  of  hostilities  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  war,  revisionist  historians 
launched  a  grand  campaign  to  rewrite  the  his- 
tory of  that  war.  Unfortunately,  even  the  New 
York  Times,  whrch  shoukj  have  known  better, 
allowed  itself  to  be  misused  and  misled  by 
one  of  these  revisionists  rewriters  of  history. 

We  here  in  ttie  Congress,  who  went  through 
the  very  difficult  decision  to  authorize  the  use 
of  force  to  drive  Iraqi  occupation  troops  from 
Kuwait,  know  only  too  well  the  overwhelming 
preporxlerarx^  of  evidence  tfiat  led  us  reluc- 
tantly to  approve  the  use  of  our  military  forces 
against  the  Iraqi  occupiers  of  Kuwait. 

As  my  colleagues  know  well,  Mr.  Speaker, 
during  my  entire  11  years  in  the  Congress,  I 
fiave  been  an  outspoken  critk:  of  Saddam 
Hussein's  appalling  human  rights  violations, 
his  brutal  use  of  terror,  and  his  outrageous  ef- 
forts at  international  intimkjation.  I  regret  that 
I  have  t)een  so  right  in  my  criticism  of  his  evil 
regime. 

In  view  of  tfie  criticism  that  revisionists  lev- 
eled against  me  and  the  Congressional 
Human  Rights  Caucus  for  a  hearing  we  hekl 
in  October  1990  whk;h  focused  on  human 
rights  abuses  in  Iraqi-occupied  Kuwait,  I  woukj 
like  to  place  in  the  Record  three  important 
documents  whk;h  deal  with  the  partk;ular  is- 
sues which  were  raised. 

First,  I  would  like  to  place  in  the  RECX>RD  a 
letter  from  me  to  the  editor  of  ttie  New  York 
Times  which  was  puWisfied  by  the  Times  on 
January  27.  My  letter  was  in  response  to  the 
initial  reviskjnist  Oped  t)y  John  R.  MacArttiur. 

Second,  I  ask  that  another  letter  be  placed 
in  the  RECORD.  This  letter,  dated  January  27, 
is  addressed  to  me  from  Edward  W.  Gnehm, 
Jr.,  our  current  American  Ambassador  to  Ku- 
wait. As  my  colleagues  know.  Ambassador 
Gnehm  arrived  in  Kuwait  City  shortly  after  it 
was  liberated  from  Iraqi  occupation  last  spring. 
This  letter  focuses  on  Iraqi  atrocities  in  occu- 
pied Kuwait  whk:h  were  discussed  at  the  Corv 
gressional  Human  Rights  Caucus  hearing  in 
Octot)er  1990.  Ambassador  Gnehm  is  partKu- 
larly  well-qualified  to  comment  upon  these 
matters  based  on  his  first-hand  involvement  in 
Kuwaiti  affairs  at  the  Department  of  State  dur- 
ing the  Iraqi  occupation  and  his  service  as  our 
Ambassador  for  the  past  1 0  months. 

The  third  docunrtent  I  would  like  to  place  in 
the  Record  is  an  unclassified  diplomatic  cable 
from  Ambassador  Gnehm  to  Secretary  of 
State  James  Baker.  This  cable  addresses  di- 
rectly the  question  of  Iraqi  atrocities  in  Kuwait, 
and  specifically  focuses  on  the  reports  that 
Iraqi  occupation  troops  took  premature  infants 
off  of  vital  life-support  systems,  which  led  to 
their  deaths. 


These  are  important  issues,  Mr.  Speaker, 
arxJ  these  documents  are  critical  in  order  to 
fully  understand  the  issue. 

Kuwaiti  Gave  Consistent  Account  of 
atrocities 

To  The  Editor:  Hold  on  to  your  hats.  The 
grand  campaign  to  rewrite  the  history  of  the 
Persian  Gulf  War  Is  on.  And  the  campaigm  of 
revisionist  history  begins  with  rewriting  the 
causes  of  that  war. 

If  you  thought  that  the  cause  of  the  war 
was  Saddam  Hussein's  brutal  invasion  of  Ku- 
wait, you  are  wrong.  If  you  thought  that  the 
cause  was  Saddam  Hussein's  reckless  and 
premeditated  aggression  that  gave  him  con- 
trol of  Kuwait's  vast  oil  resources  and  immi- 
nent domination  of  the  giant  Saudi  oil 
fields— giving  him  mastery  of  the  energy  jug- 
ular of  the  world— you  are  wrong.  If  you 
thought  that  the  cause  of  the  war  was  his 
horrendous  human  rights  violations— the 
verified  poison  gassing  of  his  own  citizens. 
and  verified  torture  and  murder  of  thousands 
of  innocent  victims,  including  infants,  chil- 
dren, handicapped,  women  and  older  per- 
sons—you are  wrong.  If  you  thought  the 
cause  of  the  war  was  Saddam  Hussein's  grow- 
ing nuclear  capability,  his  huge  stock  of  bio- 
logical and  chemical  weapons  and  the  mis- 
sile capabilities — you  are  wrong. 

The  real  cause  of  the  war.  according  to 
John  MacArthur  (Op-Ed.  Jan.  6),  was  a  con- 
cocted story  by  the  15-year-old  daughter  of 
the  Kuwaiti  ambassador  to  Washington!  She 
allegedly  fabricated  a  story  about  premature 
infants  t>eing  taken  from  their  incubators  by 
the  Invading  Iraqi  military  and  left  to  die. 
The  article's  sinister  Innuendo  suggests  that 
the  girl  was  not  even  in  Kuwait  at  the  time 
of  the  Iraqi  Invasion,  and  the  whole  grue- 
some incident  was  a  diabolical  plot  by  a  U.S. 
public  relations  firm.  So  much  for  revision- 
ist history— now  for  the  facts. 

The  Congressional  Human  Rights  Caucus 
decided  to  hold  a  hearing  on  Iraqi  human 
rights  abuses  in  Kuwait,  and  it  sought  indi- 
viduals who  could  give  eyewitness  accounts 
of  what  was  happening  there.  Among  several 
individuals  brought  to  its  attention  was  a 
flfteen-year-old  Kuwaiti  girl,  Nayirah. 

At  the  time  of  the  hearing,  it  was  re- 
quested that  her  identity— and  the  Identity 
of  another  witness — not  be  made  public  to 
protect  friends  and  associates  in  Kuwait 
from  Iraqi  retaliation,  including  torture  and 
murder.  I  felt  then,  and  I  feel  now.  that  this 
was  a  legitimate  and  appropriate  request 
given  Iraqi  atrocities  in  Kuwait.  It  would  be 
hard  to  think  of  a  more  appropriate  use  of 
witness  protection — .  n  honored  and  univer- 
sally accepted  American  practice  under  infi- 
nitely less  dangerous  circumstances. 

The  Congressional  Human  Rights  Caucus 
has  a  Democratic  and  a  Republican  Cochalr- 
man,  and  each  of  us  has  one  staff  person.  The 
staff  work  together  in  preparing  Caucus 
hearings,  and  each  Cochairman  is  briefed  for 
caucus  events  by  has  staff  person.  The  Co- 
chairmen  do  not  brief  each  other.  We  alter- 
nate chairing  of  Caucus  events. 

The  fact  that  Nayirah  was  the  daughter  of 
the  Ambassador  of  Kuwait  made  her  a  more 
credible  witness.  The  Kuwaiti  government 
would  have  considerably  more  to  lose  if  the 
daughter  of  its  Ambassador  were  not  telling 
the  truth  than  if  some  man-in-the-street 
lied.  If  anything,  her  relationship  to  the  Am- 
bassador and  government  enhanced  here 
credibility. 

Nayirah's  account  took  a  few  minutes  dur- 
ing a  hearing  that  lasted  several  hours. 
Other  eyewitnesses  gave  much  longer  and 
more  extensive  accounts  of  atrocities  by 
Iraqi  troops  in  occupied  Kuwait.  Her  account 
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was  consistent  with  the  information  we  re- 
ceived from  other  witnesses,  with  hundreds 
of  other  atrocity  stories  from  Kuwait  carried 
by  media  around  the  globe,  and  with  reports 
by  independent  human  rights  organizations, 
such  as  Amnesty  International,  who  also  tes- 
tified at  our  hearing  and  subsequently  pub- 
lished accounts  similar  to  Nayirah's. 

Was  Nayirah  telling  the  truth?  Mac- 
Arthur's  unsubstantiated  innuendo  that 
Nayirah  was  not  even  in  Kuwait  when  the 
atrocities  occurred  was  never  checked.  The 
State  Department  in  fact,  confirms  that  she 
was  in  Kuwait  at  the  time  of  the  Iraqi  inva- 
sion and  she  remained  in  the  country  for  sev- 
eral weeks  until  she  was  able  to  escape. 

Given  the  countless  cases  of  verified  Iraqi 
human  rights  violations,  including  torture 
and  murder,  which  have  occurred  before,  dur- 
ing, and  since  the  Iraqi  invasion  of  Kuwait, 
it  was  hardly  necessary  for  any  government 
or  any  P.R.  firm  to  manufacture  false  sto- 
ries. There  were  so  many  appalling  accounts, 
all  sickeningly  true,  that  it  would  have  been 
totally  unnecessary  and  counterproductive 
for  them  to  invent  atrocities. 

The  suggestion  of  some  "special  relation- 
ship" with  the  public  relations  firm  Hill  & 
Knowlton  is  absurd.  The  Caucus  has  held 
hearings  on  human  rights  abuses  on  coun- 
tries around  the  globe— from  the  Soviet 
Union  to  South  Africa,  fi-om  Indonesia  to 
Central  America.  We  have  exposed  violations 
by  our  closest  and  most  democratic  allies, 
including  Great  Britain  when  we  held  hear- 
ings on  human  rights  abuses  involving  the 
"Birmingham  Six"  and  others  In  Northern 
Ireland.  These  Caucus  actltlvies  are  held 
without  regard  to  whether  these  countries 
are  represented  by  any  law  firm  or  public  re- 
lations firm. 

Mr.  MacArthur's  deceptive  article  serves 
only  the  cynics  who  seek  to  rewrite  the  his- 
tory of  the  Persian  Gulf  War. 

(Rep.)  Tom  Lantos, 
Co-chairman,  Congressional  Human  Rights 
Caucus,  Washington.  Jan.  23, 1992. 

Embassy  of  the 
United  States  of  America, 
Kuwait  City,  Kuwait,  January  27,  1992. 
Hon.  Tom  Lantos, 
House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Congressman:  I  have  been  deep- 
ly disturbed  by  several  recent  media  reports 
that  focus  on  the  hearings  you  held  in  the 
fall  of  1990  regarding  the  Iraqi  atrocities  in 
occupied  Kuwait.  These  attacks  distort  the 
truth  and  themselves  fabricate  fiction. 

Media  would  have  its  audience  believe  that 
one  of  your  witnesses,  Nayirah  Saud  al- 
Sabah.  daughter  of  Kuwait's  Ambassador  in 
Washington,  was  not  in  Kuwait  in  the  period 
after  the  Iraqi  invasion.  That  is  simply  false; 
she  was  in  Kuwait  until  she  escaped  with  her 
mother  on  Septeml)er  21. 

In  the  months  of  August  and  September.  I 
was  in  Washington  working  with  Ambas- 
sador Saud  Nasir  on  a  daily  basis.  I  remem- 
ber cautioning  him  on  several  occasions 
about  the  danger  facing  his  family  inside  Ku- 
wait as  a  result  of  his  very  high  profile  after 
the  Iraqi  invasion.  His  response  repeatedly 
was  that  his  country's  liberation  was  para- 
mount no  matter  what  that  meant  for  him 
and  his  family. 

Yet,  I  knew  he  was  worried  and,  as  the 
days  passed,  the  Iraqi  noose  began  to  close 
around  the  Ambassador's  wife  and  daughter. 
I  urged  him  again  to  get  them  out.  He  said 
his  wife  still  refused  to  leave  Kuwait.  Then 
one  day  in  early  September,  I  was  with  him 
at  his  home  in  Washington  when  a  satellite 
telephone  call  came  from  his  wife  inside  Ku- 
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wait.  She  told  him  that  she  could  no  longer 
move  around.  She  admitted  it  was  only  a 
matter  of  time  before  she  and  the  family 
with  her  would  be  caught.  She  agreed  to 
come  out  with  Nayirah. 

I  began  working  on  ways  that  we  might  as- 
sist in  extricating  the  Ambassador's  family. 
Ultimately,  they  were  able  to  escape  by 
using  altered  passports.  I  later  met  Abdul-al 
Al-Qenaee,  the  Kuwaiti  who  brought  the  Am- 
bassador's wife  and  daughter  out  of  Kuwait. 

In  addition  to  my  own  account,  officers  of 
my  embassy  have  spoken  to  people  who  were 
in  Kuwait  in  August  and  September  1990,  and 
those  people  verify  that  they  saw  Nayirah  in 
Kuwait  at  that  time.  I  think  it  is  incon- 
trovertible that  she  indeed  was  in  Kuwait 
during  the  time  frame  she  spoke  of  when  be- 
fore your  subcommittee.  Efforts  to  imply 
otherwise  are  patent  efforts  to  deceive. 

Second,  you  and  your  colleagues  who 
agreed  to  protect  witnesses  before  your  sub- 
committee by  using  only  first  names  made, 
in  my  opinion,  a  very  sound,  correct  and  hu- 
mane decision.  Since  liberation.  I  have  heard 
a  number  of  stories  from  Kuwaitis  who  re- 
mained under  Iraqi  occupation  that  they  or 
ft-iends  suffered  directly  when  inadvertently 
their  relatives  on  the  outside  were  quoted  or 
Innocently  tried  to  send  messages  over  the 
media  to  their  families  inside.  The  Iraqis 
monitored  radio  and  television  coverage  of 
Kuwaitis  and  went  after  family  members  in- 
side hoping  to  intimidate  Kuwaitis  outside 
trom  speaking  out.  Had  your  committee  used 
full  names  you  would  have  jeopardized  other 
innocent  people  still  in  Kuwait. 

I  want  also  to  mention  Iraqi  atrocities 
against  premature  and  newly-born  babies. 
There  Is  no  question  that  a  number  of  pre- 
mature babies  died  in  Kuwait  due  directly  to 
actions  taken  by  Iraqi  authorities.  Those 
who  were  working  in  the  hospitals  and  clin- 
ics tell  multiple  stories,  not  about  one,  but 
atmut  several  incidents  where  tjabies  died. 
The  numl)er8  total  in  the  several  hundred.  In 
some  cases  the  Iraqis  ordered  babies  taken 
out  of  the  incubators  and  ventilators  that 
provided  life  support.  In  other  cases,  nurses 
tell  of  electric  cords  being  yanked  from  the 
machines  or  oxygen  turned  off.  The  resulting 
deaths  are  deplorable  no  matter  what  spe- 
cific Iraqi  actions  led  to  the  loss  of  life. 

The  world  needs  to  understand  that  these 
atrocities  against  newborn  infants  was  only 
small— but  horrible— manifestation  of  the 
Iraqi  mentality.  Two  hospital  employees 
have  told  of  attending  a  staff  meeting  called 
by  the  newly-arrived  Iraqi  doctor,  a  military 
colonel  given  command  of  the  hospital.  He 
announced  that  several  wards  of  the  hospital 
would  be  closed,  including  those  for  pre- 
mature babies  and  the  handicapped.  He  said 
the  state  should  not  spend  valuable  time  and 
resources  on  those  who  should  have  died  any- 
way. Only  the  fit  and  strong  had  a  place  in 
the  new  Iraq!  That  same  day  at  least  three 
premature  ktabies  died  at  that  hospital  when 
removed  from  ventilators.  Hospital  staff  at- 
tribute five  additional  deaths  to  the  actions 
ordered  by  the  Iraqi  colonel. 

Mr.  Congressman,  in  my  very  humble  opin- 
ion, you  and  your  colleagues  deserve  tribute 
for  your  initiative  in  holding  those  human 
rights'  hearings.  A  few  years  ago  in  another 
war.  if  a  few  people  had  acted  as  you  did 
now,  millions  of  lives  might  have  been  saved. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  many  more  Kuwaitis 
would  have  died  at  Iraqi  hands  If  the  world 
had  not  early  on  taken  note  of  Iraqi  atroc- 
ities. We  will  never  know  the  number  of  Ku- 
waitis and  others  in  the  region  who  remain 
alfve  today  because  America  confronted  a  re- 
gime which  had  no  regard  for  human  life.  We 
should  all  be  proud  to  be  bold. 
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God  aless  you  for  your  efforts,  and  let  us 
pray  t  lat  we  learn  from  our  past  mistakes 
and  al  vays  face  tyrants  who  are  willing  to 
shed  11  e  indiscriminately, 
^ncerely. 

Edward  W.  Gnehm,  Jr., 

Ambassador. 

Text  op  Cable 
The  toUowlng:  is  the  text  of  a  cable  from 
the  Ui  ited  States  Embassy  in  Kuwait,  sent 
to  Se(  retary  of  State  James  A.  Baker  in 
Washljirton.  D.C.  The  cable  is  dated  Feb- 
I.  It  deals  with  Iraqi  atrocities  in  oc- 
Kuwalt,  and  focuses  on  the  accounts 
troops  removing  infants  from  incu- 
This  cable  is  unclassified,  with  names 

removed, 
incredible  twist  to  press  stories  look- 
Kuwait  one  year  after  the  Invasion  is 
ra(  her  smug  and  cynical  casting  of  doubt 
accounts  of  atrocities.  The  story  that 
babies  had  died  after  being  removed 
incubators  by  Iraqi  soldiers  has  in  par- 
been  dismissed  by  some  "revisionist 
There  have  even  been  claims 
uch  stories  were  fabricated  delib- 
for  political  ends.  We  would  like  to 
straightforward  contribution  to  any 
of  this  issue.  Officers  who  have 
this  post  since  the  liberation  of  Ku- 
convinced  that  premature  and  new- 
l  ibies  died  when  Iraqis  removed  life 
systems  from  Kuwaiti  hospitals, 
other  twists  this  unseemly  debate 
take,  their  deaths  and  the  pain  of 
fimilies  should  not  be  in  question, 
our  view  the  most  outrageous  aspect 
■ecent  media  reports  casting  doubt  on 
icubator  story"  is  that  at  least  two 
rights  groups,  as  well  as  a  number  of 
affiliated  with  reputable  organi- 
at  some  point  have  claimed  that 
investigating"  they  found  no  evidence 
es  dying  as  a  result  of  Iraq's  taking 
from  Kuwaiti  hospitals.  We  be- 
claims  not  to  have  found  such  evidence 
eifher  false  or  else  the  "investigation' 
and  biased  that  no  other  con- 
was  possible.  Our  own  experience 
allows  no  other  conclusion. 
Olficers  at  Embassy  Kuwait  are  not  pro- 
investigators  and  we  have  not  sys- 
pursued  accounts  of  the  incuba- 
atibcitles  to  compile  evidence  that  would 
up  in  a  court  of  law.  Nevertheless, 
larch  1991,  we  have  had  hundreds  of 
with  Kuwaitis  about  their  per- 
sxperiences  of  life  in  Kuwait  during 
In  the  course  of  these  con- 
the  "incubator  story"  has  at 
ome  up.  Often  it  is  told  as  a  second- 
account — something  that  happened  to  a 
or  a  relative.  The  stories  track  gen- 
with  the  accounts  we  all  heard  in  Au- 
September  of  1990. 
Odcasionally  though,  chance  encounters 
{faced  an  Embassy  officer  face  to  face 
Kuwaiti  who  relates  a  first-hand  ac- 
)f  something  he  or  she  personally  wit- 
supports  the  stories  about  the  re- 
moval of  incubators  from  the  hospitals. 
Somet  mes  the  story  is  of  the  death  of  their 
own  cl  lid, 
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is  hard  to  convey  the  impact  on  the 
of  eyewitness  accounts  of  atrocities, 
told  of  the  insignificant  details  of  a 
accent  or  a  father's  idle  thoughts  the 
momett  before  he  discovers  his  son's  muti- 
ody  on  the  doorstep.  You  hear  some- 
lorrlbly  true  even  though  your  own  ex- 
perience provides  no  context.  Most  of  all. 
you   are   speaking   with   someone 
life  has  been  altered  by  the  wound 
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they  carry  inside.  Something  very  real  hap- 
pened. 

6.  In  support  of  the  Incubator  story,  we 
have  heard  such  eyewitness  accounts  from 
nurses  and  doctors,  morgue  attendants,  am- 
bulance drivers,  and  cemetery  caretakers. 
Thus  we  believe  that  a  number  of  premature 
and  newborn  babies  died  as  a  direct  result  of 
orders  given  or  actions  taken  by  Iraqi  offi- 
cers and  doctors.  We  are  not  referring  bland- 
ly to  an  increased  infant  mortality  rate  due 
to  shortages  of  equipment,  medicine,  medi- 
cal staff,  or  power  although  that  is  a  crime 
that  can  undoubtedly  be  laid  at  the  feet  of 
the  Iraqis.  We  are  speaking  about  babies  who 
died  when  nurses  were  forced  to  remove 
them  from  life  support  systems  or  when  Iraqi 
soldiers  removed  key  components  of  the  life 
support  systems. 

7.  We  cannot  say  how  many  babies  died 
this  way.  We  hope  one  day  the  Government 
of  Kuwait  and  human  rights  groups  will  have 
an  answer  to  that  question.  We  have  been 
told  that  approximately  two  hundred  and 
fifty  bodies  of  babies  where  buried  in  several 
mass  graves  in  Riggae  during  August  and 
September  of  1990.  The  Kuwaiti  ambulance 
driver  who  delivered  the  bodies  and  the  care- 
taker who  buried  them  kept  track  of  the 
numbers  but  cannot  say  how  or  where  the 
babies  died.  A  woman  who  washed  and 
wrapped  the  remains  tells  of  receiving  a  con- 
tainer with  nearly  fifty  bodies  from  one  hos- 
pital morgue  one  evening  in  the  latter  half  of 
August.  Many  of  the  bodies  where  of  pre- 
mature babies.  She  knew  something  extraor- 
dinary was  taking  place.  Halfway  through 
her  grim  task  she  found  one  baby  still  alive. 
She  tried  to  save  it  but  the  baby  died  after 
twenty  minutes. 

8.  (Name  withheld),  a  nurse  at  Aladan  Hos- 
pital, argued  with  a  group  of  Iraqi  soldiers 
who  demanded  that  babies  be  removed  from 
fifteen  ventilators  and  incubators.  (Not  all  of 
the  incubators  where  in  use.)  The  Iraqi  offi- 
cer, growing  angry,  reached  out  and  discon- 
nected the  tube  carrying  oxygen  to  a  ventila- 
tor. She  began  to  scream.  Another  nurse  ran 
into  the  ward  and  together  they  moved  the 
babies  onto  cots.  One  baby  died  almost  im- 
mediately. A  total  of  four  died  within  twen- 
ty-four hours.  The  ventilators  and  incuba- 
tors were  moved  by  the  soldiers  to  another 
room  in  the  hospital  and  locked  away.  Two 
weeks  later,  the  equipment  was  brought  out 
of  the  room  and  lined  in  the  hallway  to  be 
filmed  by  a  news  crew. 

9.  At  Al-Fahra  Hospital,  (names  withheld) 
relate  supporting  accounts  of  the  Iraqi  doc- 
tor placed  In  charge  of  the  hospital,  his  name 
was  Colonel  Khalil.  He  announced  to  the 
staff  that  three  of  the  four  pediatric  wards  of 
the  hospital  would  be  closed.  He  said  the 
state  should  not  spend  valuable  time  and  re- 
sources on  those  who  should  have  died  any- 
way. On  the  morning  of  August  26,  (name 
withheld)  was  forced  by  the  Iraqis  to  move 
twelve  babies  from  the  neo-natal  intensive 
care  unit  (ward  eight)  to  the  regular  pedi- 
atric ward.  Eight  of  the  babies  were  removed 
from  incubators,  two  of  the  babies  were  dis- 
connected from  life  support  ventilators, 
(name  withheld)  tried  to  keep  the  babies 
alive  but  without  the  ventilators,  two  babies 
died  that  day.  A  third  baby  also  died.  Six  of 
the  eight  incubators  in  ward  eight  were  re- 
moved (the  doctors  did  not  witness  by  whom) 
and  the  doors  were  chained  shut  by  order  of 
Colonel  Khalil. 

10.  Supporting  these  accounts,  we  have  in 
our  possession  a  number  of  official  Iraqi  doc- 
uments ordering  Iraqi  officials  in  Kuwait  to 
remove  equipment  from  hospitals,  labs,  uni- 
versities,  and  research   centers.  The   docu- 
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ments  do  not  mention  incubators  but  other 
medical  equipment  is  listed  specifically.  We 
know  of  course  that  the  Iraqis  systematiclly 
removed  computers,  engineering  equipment, 
laboratory  equipment,  and  other  machinery 
wherever  they  found  it  in  Kuwait,  (stripped 
labs  at  the  university  actually  had  written 
on  the  walls  the  names  of  the  institutions  in 
Iraq  to  which  the  trucks  were  to  deliver  the 
looted  goods.) 

11.  We  also  have  seen  photographs  of  the 
bodies  of  babies  from  the  hospitals.  These 
sad  photographs  of  course  do  not  have  any- 
where near  the  Impact  of  the  first-hand  ac- 
counts. 

12.  It  is  astonishing,  sad,  and  ultimately 
unbelievable  that  an  "investigator"  could 
come  to  Kuwait  and  fall  to  find  evidence  sup- 
porting reports  of  this  particular  atrocity.  A 
call  to  any  one  of  several  Kuwaiti  organiza- 
tions attempting  to  record  the  accounts  of 
atrocities  would  have  led  to  strong  evidence 
and  important  leads.  A  chat  with  somebody 
in  our  Embassy  would  have  directed  them  to 
some  of  the  people  we  have  met  who  can  shed 
light  on  the  stories.  Any  journalist  or  human 
rights  Investigator  who  asks  will  of  course 
find  us  prepared  to  point  them  in  the  right 
direction  on  this  story. 

13.  In  conclusion,  we  should  note  that  when 
one  examines  all  the  accounts  of  Iraqi  bru- 
tality in  occupied  Kuwait,  the  story  of  the 
Incubators  begins  to  look  relatively  mild.  It 
is  abundantly  clear  that  Iraqi  policy  was  to 
terrorize  and  brutalize  the  population  of  Ku- 
wait into  a  state  of  absolute  fear  and  submis- 
sion. Total  disregard  for  human  life  has  kept 
Saddam  Hussein  and  the  Baath  party  in 
power  in  Iraq  and  he  clearly  believed  terror 
was  the  key  to  exerting  his  power  over  the 
population  of  Kuwait.  Kuwaitis  will  not  for- 
get that  the  liberation  of  their  country 
ended  a  reign  of  terror;  from  time  to  time  we 
should  recall  that  fact  ourselves. 

Edward  w.  Gnehm,  Jr., 
U.S.  Ambassador  to  Kuwait. 


TRIBUTE  TO  GENE  AMBS 


HON.  DAVE  CAMP 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  February  7, 1992 

Mr.  CAMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  great 
pleasure  that  I  rise  today  to  reccjgnize  a  truly 
fine  individual,  Mr.  Gene  Ambs.  from  Cadillac, 
Ml. 

Gene  Ambs  has  been  a  memtser  of  the 
Michigan  State  Police  force  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century.  He  started  his  career  on  December 
11,  1966,  as  a  road  trooper  in  Bridgeport,  Ml. 

After  gaining  experience  in  Bridgeport  as 
well  as  a  Jackson  post  and  the  scientific  labs 
latent  print  unit  in  East  Lansing,  he  was  pro- 
moted to  the  rank  of  detective  in  1972  while 
working  in  East  Lansing.  Mr.  Ambs  had  many 
opportunities  to  move  up  in  rank,  but  preferred 
to  work  in  the  field,  a  luxury  he  would  not 
have  had  if  he  had  been  promoted. 

He  was  transferred  to  the  Cadillac  post  in 
1981  where  he  worked  for  the  rest  of  his  ca- 
reer. Gene  Ambs  even  earned  national  rec- 
ognition for  one  of  his  cases  through  the  tele- 
vision program  "Top  Cops." 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  December  11,  1991,  Gene 
Ambs  retired  from  the  Michigan  State  Polce 
force  after  25  years  of  dedicated  sen^ice.  I 
know  you  will  join  with  me  in  commending  and 
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thanking  Gene  Ambs  for  his  commitment  and 
service  to  the  people  of  the  State  of  Michigan. 


THE  PRESENTATION  OF  THE 
VICTORY  OF  FREEDOM  AWARD 


HON.  FRANK  HORTON 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  February  7, 1992 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  chair- 
man Of  the  Ckjmmittee  to  CommerTx>fate  the 
1956  Hungarian  Revolution,  I  recently  took 
part  in  tfie  joyful  celebration  of  the  35th  anni- 
versary of  that  historic  event.  As  one  of  a  se- 
ries of  commemorative  observances,  a  dele- 
gation of  the  Hungarian  Freedom  Fighters' 
Federation  U.S.A.  met  with  First  Lady  Bartara 
Bush  on  January  14,  1992,  in  the  White 
House.  The  delegation  on  behialf  of  the  fed- 
eration presented  Mrs.  Bush  with  the  federa- 
tion's Vctory  of  Freedom  Award  established 
on  the  occasion  of  the  35th  anniversary  of  the 
Hungarian  Revolution  and  expressed  its  ap- 
preciation of  her  sustained  support  of  the  Alba 
Regia  Memorial  Chapel.  The  chapel  was 
erected  in  nr>emory  of  Hungarians  who  fell  in 
the  defense  of  their  country's  liberty.  Gratitude 
was  also  expressed  for  the  work  Mrs.  Bush  is 
doing  on  behalf  of  the  victims  of  tyranny,  es- 
pecially the  children  who  were  forced  to  leave 
their  home. 

Mrs.  Bush,  on  behalf  of  the  President,  also 
received  the  Victory  of  Freedom  Award  pre- 
sented to  President  Bush  in  recognition  of  his 
continuing  support  for  the  ideals  of  freedom 
and  justice  in  Hungary.  The  award  also  sought 
to  recognize  President  Bush  for  his  irxjispen- 
saWe  efforts  on  behalf  of  freely  elected  gov- 
emments  which  culminated  in  1990  in  the  vic- 
tory throughout  Eastern  Europe  of  the  kJeals 
of  the  1956  Hungarian  Revolution.  We  Anfiert- 
cans  who  have  labored  on  Hungary's  behalf 
during  the  past  decades  feel  a  great  joy  that 
our  support  was  not  in  vain. 

With  the  award,   Mr.   Istvan  B.  Gereben, 
copresident  of  the  Hungarian  Freedom  Fight- 
ers* federation  U.S.A.,  presented  a  letter  from 
the  Federation  to  the  President  expressing  the 
sentiments  of  its  members  and  their  views  on 
the  full  implenwntation  of  the  principles  of  de- 
mocracy and  a  free   mart<et  in  Hungary.   I 
woukj  like  to  include  a  copy  of  this  letter  in  the 
CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  to  Share  its  message 
with  my  colleagues  and  my  fellow  Amerrcans. 
HUNGARIAN  Freedom 
Fighters  FEOERA-noN, 
Rockville,  MD,  January  14, 1992. 
The  President, 
The  White  House,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  On  the  occasion  of 
the  35th  anniversary  of  the  1956  Revolution 
the  Hungarian  Freedom  Fighters'  Federation 
U.S.A.  resolved  to  recognize  those  individ- 
uals and  organizations  whose  continuous  ef- 
forts on  behalf  of  the  principles  of  freedom 
and  human  rights  contributed  to  the  fulfill- 
ment of  the  ideals  of  1956. 

You,  Mr.  President,  are  among  those  whom 
we  are  privileged  to  honor  with  this  special 
recognition.  Your  support  of  Hungary's  fight 
for  its  freedom  is  evident  in  many  of  your 
statements  and  actions.  The  policies  that 
you  have  supported  and  carried  out  both  as 
vice  President  and  President  have  substan- 
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tially  contributed  to  the  disintegration  of 
the  Soviet  Empire.  We  are  grateful  to  the 
people  and  the  leaders  of  the  United  States 
for  their  determination  to  stay  the  course 
and  thus  help  the  people  of  our  land  of  origin 
to  achieve  the  goals  of  the  1956  Revolution. 

The  issues  which  surfaced  with  the  dra- 
matic defeat  of  the  Communist  dictatorship 
and  the  election  of  a  free  government  in 
Hungary  are  manyfold  and  seem  almost 
unresolvable.  Initial  euphoria  has  given  way 
to  a  growing  desire  for  order,  stability  and 
security.  We  observe  frustration,  disillusion- 
ment and  dissatisfaction  among  the  Hungar- 
ian people.  We  fear  that  in  the  struggle  to  es- 
tablish a  free  and  just  society  the  most  es- 
sential elements  of  democracy  may  fail  to 
take  root.  The  appeal  of  populist,  and  exclu- 
sionary sentiments  is  widespread  and  grow- 
ing. In  these  circumstances  leaders  may  be 
tempted  to  adopt  emergency  authoritarian 
measures.  To  avoid  the  possibility  of  such  a 
reversal  of  progress  the  United  States  must 
monitor  and  aid  the  development  of  democ- 
racy and  a  free  market. 

Our  Federation  by  the  presentation  of  its 
emblem  wishes  to  express  its  gratitude  for 
your  support  given  to  Hungary  and  Hungar- 
ians. 

On  this  occasion  our  Federation  thanks 
you.  Mr.  President,  and  the  American  people 
for  the  help  and  opportunities  we,  as  refu- 
gees from  tyranny,  received. 
Gratefully  yours. 

Dr.  Andras  Pogany, 

President. 
1st  VAN  B.  Gereben, 

Copresident. 
ILONA  M.Gyorik, 
Secretary  General. 


FRANCIS  AND  VESTA  LYNE  CELE- 
BRATE 50TH  WEDDING  ANNIVER- 
SARY 


HON.  TOM  DeLAY 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  February  7, 1992 

Mr.  Delay.  Mr.  Speaker.  t(xlay,  the  7th  day 
of  February  1992,  Francis  and  Vesta  Lyne  of 
Clay  Center,  KS  are  celebrating  their  50th 
wedding  anniversary.  I  woukJ  like  to  extend 
sincere  congratulations  to  them  for  reaching 
this  monumental  milestone  of  life.  The  lasting 
love  of  a  husband  and  wife  is  a  gift  from  God. 
I  hope  that  life's  most  precious  treasures  will 
forever  be  within  tf>eir  grasp  arxj  that  their  love 
will  be  everiasting. 


STABILIZING  THE  BANKING  SYS- 
TEM THROUGH  INTERSTATE 
BANKING  AND  BRANCHING 


HON.  PE1ER  HOAGLAND 

OF  NEBRASKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  February  7, 1992 

Mr.  HOAGLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  Con- 
gressman McCOLLUM  and  I,  along  with  a  nunv 
ber  of  colleagues,  are  introducing  H.R.  4202 
to  further  advance  the  reforms  of  the  Amer- 
ican banking  system  tfiat  the  administration 
and  the  Congress  t)egan  last  year.  Entitled  the 
Nationwide  Banking  and  Branching  Act  of 
1992,  our  t)ill  will  enable  banks  to  safely  and 
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profitably  conduct  additional  banking  activities 
across  State  lines.  The  bill  we  are  introducing 
today  is  modeled  on  the  proposal  offered  by 
the  administration  last  year  and  the  bill  re- 
ported from  the  House  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Urban  Affairs  in  June  1991. 

LAWS  ANTIQUATED 

We  have  what  is  known  as  a  dual  banking 
system  in  America.  Banks  may  be  chartered 
as  national  banks  arxJ  regulated  by  the  Fed- 
eral Govemment  or  tfiey  may  be  chartered  as 
State  banks  and  regulated  by  State  goverrv 
ments.  There  are  two  laws  ttiat,  in  our  view, 
make  nxxterrvday  t>ankir)g  cumbersome:  the 
McFadden  Act  enacted  in  1927,  and  last 
amended  in  1933,  and  the  Douglas  amend- 
ment enacted  in  1956.  The  McFadden  Act 
prohibits  interstate  branching  by  natksnal 
banks.  The  Douglas  amendment  prohitnts 
t)ank  holding  companies  from  chartering  or  ac- 
quiring a  bank  in  another  State  unless  ex- 
pressly permitted  to  do  so  by  State  law. 

The  bill  we  are  introducir>g  tcxlay  has  three 
major  features.  First,  it  vraukj  authiorize  tt^ 
Federal  Reserve  to  approve  interstate  acquisi- 
tions by  repealing  ttie  Douglas  amendment 
upon  enactment.  Second,  2  years  after  enact- 
ment, it  would  allow  banks  to  estaktiish  or  ac- 
quire a  branch  outskje  their  home  State,  un- 
less the  legislature  of  the  receiving  State 
passes  legislation  opting  out  or  prohibiting  out- 
of-state  banks  from  Ixanching  into  tt>eir  State. 
Third,  beginning  2  years  from  enactment,  it 
woukJ  allow  bank  holding  companies  with 
bank  sut>sidiaries  in  more  thian  one  State  to 
combine  two  or  nx>re  subsidiary  t>anks  into  a 
single  bank  through  merger,  consolklation,  or 
other  transactkjn.  A  summary  of  the  provisk>ns 
of  the  bill  appears  at  the  end  of  this  staten^ent 

PROTECTING  THE  OEPOSITOfl 

Studies  show  generally  that  the  more  loca- 
tions a  bark  has,  the  less  likely  it  is  to  fail. 
Further,  ttanks  that  are  alk)wed  to  operate 
across  State  lir>es  and  into  different  regk>ns  of 
the  country  are  less  likely  to  fail  because  they 
can  diversify  tf>eir  deposit  base  and  their  k>an 
portfolios.  A  t>ank  operating  in  more  than  one 
region  with  a  diverse  base,  for  instance,  is 
less  likely  to  become  overty  dependent  upon  a 
local  economy,  like  agriculture,  OH,  or  defense 
technok)gy.  Thus,  if  a  downturn  in  a  kx:al 
ecorxxny  occurs,  or  if  an  industry-specific 
business  hits  a  stow  period,  the  tiank  has 
other  sources  of  deposits  and  customers.  With 
interstate  operations,  banks  are  less  vulner- 
able to  vacillations  in  kx:al  ecorwmies.  In  a  re- 
port prepared  for  the  Financial  Institutions 
Sutxommittee  dated  December  17,  1990,  enti- 
tled "The  Banking  Industry  in  Tumx>il:  A  Re- 
port on  the  Conditk>n  of  the  U.S.  Banking  Irv 
dustry  and  the  Bank  Insurance  Fund,"  banking 
experts  Rot)ert  E.  Litan.  James  Barth  and  Dan 
Brumttaugh  expressed  It  this  way: 

There  is  virtually  no  other  business  in  the 
United  States  that  is  so  geographically  re- 
stricted as  the  t>anking  business  *  *  *  At  a 
minimum,  allowing  banks  to  branch  nation- 
wide would  permit  them  to  diversify  their 
risks  and  thus  reduce  the  deposit  insurance 
liabilities  of  the  Federal  Govemment.  It  is 
difficult  to  believe  that  9  of  the  top  10  banks 
in  Texas  that  failed  during  the  19eO's  would 
also  have  failed  had  they  been  part  of  larger 
nationwide  operations.  Similarly,  had  Con- 
tinental Illinois  been  able  to  branch  beyond 
the  confines  of  Chicago  and  thus  diversify  its 
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AFFIRMING  CURRENT  ACTIVITY 

Curreht  law  autfwrizes  considerable  inter- 
bqnking  activity  already.  This  legislation 
it  to  expand  further,  but  primarily 
it  to  occur  considerably  more  effi- 
rhis  bill  is  authorizing  what  is  basically 
already.    In   recent   years,    many 
lave  enacted  legislation  permitting  re- 
interstate  banking  and  the  courts  have 
these  laws.   Thirty-four  States   have 
laws  to   permit   nationwide   banking 
bank   holding   companies.   Fourteen 
pemnit   regkjnal    tanking.    Thus,    48 
ilready  permit  some  form  of  interstate 
Only  two  States  prohibit  all  forms  of 
banking. 

m«lern  technology  makes  it  vir- 
r -(possible  for  a  bank  not  to  operate 
According  to  "Banking  Law  Manual" 
and  Whitley): 

practical  matter,  today  almost  any 
nnancial  Institution  can  originate  or 
on  a  nationwide  basis  through 
ftrmal  and  informal  avenues  that  ex- 
market  reach  beyond  the  traditional 
headquarters  location:  interstate  own- 
banks  and  thrifts,  lending  through 
nonbank/nonthrift  finance  compa- 
nf>rtgage  companies  and  loan  produc- 
purchase  of  local  participations 
assets  through  correspondent 
r^tworks,  credit  card  lending,  state- 
interstate  branching  *  *  * 

EFFICIENCIES 

expansion  saves  costs  for  banks 

turn  helps  attract  capital,  increases 

and    lowers    charges    to   consumers. 

Ihe  current  system,   a  bank  holding 

if  it  is  to  operate  interstate,  must  op- 

tl|rough  a  separately  chartered  bank  in 

Such  a  tank  must  set  up  a  sepa- 

of  directors  and  management;  pre- 

regulatory  reports;  urxJergo  sep- 

ekaminations;  and  install  separate  com- 

s  fstems.  Banks  must  satisfy  capital  re- 

sep>arately.  Eliminating  this  dupli- 

vould  mean  tremendous  cost  savings 

and  ultimately  for  their  consumers. 

skvings  mean  strengthened  capital  arxj 

s^le  banking. 

Treasury  Undersecretary  Rotjert  R. 

cited  in  testimony  a  McKinsey  &  Co. 

interstate  branching  "coukj  yield  as 

SIO  billion  annually  in  cost  savings." 

commissioned  by  the  Congressional 

Office  conservatively  estimates  cost 

reductions  of  3  percent  to  4  percent.  This 

concludes  that  reducing  real  costs  by  3 

to  4  percent  woukj  be  passed  on  to 

cijstomers  in  the  form  of  reductions  in 

for  tanking  services.  "A  reduction 

x>sts  woukj  likely  generate  a  3  percent 

in  real  prk^s  (e.g.,  lower  loan  rates 

tiigher  deposit  rates),"  the  study  rrain- 
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CUSTOMER  CONVENIENCE 

An  interstate  network  would  be  advan- 
tageous to  the  consumer  especially  in  areas 
near  State  tx)rders.  For  example,  a  customer 
could  do  all  his  or  her  banking  in  any  State  in 
whrch  the  bank  operates.  Because  urxjer  cur- 
rent law  tanks  have  separate  computer  sys- 
tems, a  checking  account  with  a  tank  in  one 
State  cannot  be  accessed  in  an  affiliate  bank 
in  another  State.  ConsoWating  computer  sys- 
tems would  be  especially  convenient  for  trav- 
elers. Who  hasn't  run  short  of  cash  while  trav- 
eling? 

Interstate  branching  wouW  bring  improved 
arxj  ctieaper  services  for  both  consumers  and 
corporations.  A  CBO-sponsored  study  states 
that  among  the  economies  of  scale  is  the  fact 
that  disbursing  customers  are  nrore  likely  to 
do  business  with  the  same  bank  as  collecting 
customers.  This  woukJ  reduce  internal  costs. 

INTERNATIONAL  COMPETITION 

Finally,  ttiere  is  the  issue  of  intemational 
competitiveness.  Most  European  countries 
have  already  adopted  full  nationwide  branctv 
ing,  which  is  soon  to  be  expanded  to  unre- 
stricted branching  throughout  the  European 
Community.  As  the  world  ecorwmy  continues 
to  internationalize,  we  must  keep  our  industry 
competitive  with  those  abroad.  According  to 
Dr.  Glauber; 

The  United  States  remains  the  only  major 
industrial  country  in  the  world  that  does  not 
have  a  truly  national  banking  system. 

CONCLUSION 

Banks  today  are  hamstrung  by  antkjuated 
Federal  laws  bom  in  the  era  of  the  Great  De- 
pression. Federal  law  has  prohit>ited  banks 
from  partk:ipating  in  the  vast  growth  and  diver- 
sification of  their  competitors  in  the  financial 
services  industry.  For  example.  Sears  Roe- 
buck is  involved  in  insurance,  real  estate,  se- 
curities, credit  cards,  and  numerous  other  fi- 
nancial sen/k;es.  Similariy,  General  Electrk:  of- 
fers a  vast  array  of  financial  servk;es  in  the 
areas  of  insurance,  real  estate,  securities,  and 
other  money  management  services.  Banks 
have  been  prohit)ited  from  fully  competing  with 
these  entities.  As  a  result,  they  have  lost  mar- 
ket share,  lost  profitat>ility,  and  become  weak- 
er during  a  period  of  time  when  other  sectors 
of  corporate  America  have  flourished. 

Comparing  certain  statistics  from  1970  with 
1990  illustrates  the  point.  In  1970.  banks  had 
31  percent  of  all  commercial  lending;  in  1990, 
they  had  10  percent.  Commercial  banks'  re- 
turn on  average  equity  in  1 970  was  1 2.36  per- 
cent on  after-tax  earnings;  in  1 990,  it  was  7.84 
percent.  In  1970,  there  were  251  banks  on 
FDIC's  problem  list;  from  1985  to  1990,  that 
number  topped  1 ,000  each  year. 

Congress  has  a  responsibility  to  protect  the 
taxpayer,  the  depositor,  and  the  fund  that  in- 
sures customers'  defxjsits  by  providing  tanks 
the  modern  tools  they  need  to  run  a  reliable, 
modern  business.  The  statutory  restrictions  on 
interstate  tanking  are  artificial,  serve  no  useful 
purpose,  and  weaken  an  industry  vital  to  our 
Nation's  health.  The  role  of  Congress  should 
be  to  promote  competition,  not  hinder  it.  This 
bill  is  an  attempt  to  do  that,  and  I  hope  my 
colleagues  will  join  me  in  enacting  it  into  law. 
Summary  of  H.R.  4202.  the  Nationwide 
Banking  and  Branching  act  of  1992 

NATIONWIDE  banking 

Authorizes  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  to 
approve  applications  to  acquire  any  insured 
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depository  institution  or  bank  holding  com- 
pany in  any  state  upon  enactment  of  this 
bill.  This  has  the  effect  of  repealing  the 
Douglas  amendment  enacted  in  1956. 

interstate  branching  by  national  banks 

Authorizes  the  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency to  approve  applications  to  permit  a  na- 
tional l>ank  to  establish  or  acquire  a  branch 
in  a  state  outside  the  state  in  which  the 
main  office  of  the  bank  is  located  beginning 
two  years  after  enactment  unless  the  state 
"opts  out"  by  passing  legislation  prohibiting 
out-of-state  banks  from  establishing  or  ac- 
quiring branches  in  the  state.  This  has  the 
effect  of  repealing  the  interstate  prohibi- 
tions of  the  McFadden  Act  enacted  in  1927 
and  amended  in  1962. 

Allows  interstate  branching  to  liegin  early 
if  a  state  "opts  in." 

Provides  that  any  such  branch  is  subject  to 
the  laws  of  the  host  state  to  the  same  extent 
as  a  national  bank  with  its  main  office  in 
that  state. 

interstate  branching  by  ST  ate -chartered 
banks 

Authorizes,  beginning  two  years  after  en- 
actment (unless  a  state  "opts  in"  early),  a 
state  bank  to  establish  or  acquire  a  branch 
located  outside  the  state  in  which  the  bank 
is  chartered  if  authorized  by  the  law  of  the 
state  in  which  the  bank  is  chartered. 

Allows  states  for  two  years  after  enact> 
ment  to  enact  legislation  to  "opt  out"  by 
passing  legislation  prohibiting  out-of-state 
tianks  from  establishing  or  acquiring 
branches  in  the  state. 

FYovides  that  any  branch  of  an  out-of-state 
bank  shall  be  subject  to  the  laws  of  the  host 
state  as  if  it  were  a  branch  of  a  bank  char- 
tered by  the  host  state. 

Allows  the  host  state  to  exercise  super- 
visory, regulatory  and  enforcement  author- 
ity over  branches. 

interstate  branching  by  foreign  banks 

Allows  foreign  banks  to  establish  and  oper- 
ate (a)  a  federal  branch  in  any  state  outside 
the  home  state  with  approval  of  the  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency  in  consultation  with 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  and  (b)  a  state 
branch  with  the  approval  of  the  Board  and 
the  state  regulatory  authority. 

Requires  foreign  banks  to  have  a  capital 
level  equivalent  to  that  required  of  domestic 
banks  for  branching  purposes. 

interstate  consolidation 

Allows  a  bank  holding  company  with  bank 
subsidiaries  in  more  than  one  state  to  com- 
bine two  or  more  subsidiary  banks  into  a  sin- 
gle bank  through  merger,  consolidation  or 
other  transaction  beginning  2  years  from  the 
date  of  enactment,  unless  the  states  "opt  in" 
early. 

Allows  a  consolidated  bank  to  acquire  and 
operate  additional  branches  pursuant  to 
state  law. 

community  reinvestment  requirements 

Requires  federal  supervisory  agencies  to 
prepare  for  banks  with  interstate  branches  a 
written  evaluation  of  the  entire  institution's 
record  of  performance  in  community  rein- 
vestment and  for  each  state  in  which  the 
bank  has  one  or  more  branches,  a  separate 
written  evaluation  of  the  record  of  perform- 
ance within  each  state. 

guidelines  for  meeting  credit  needs 

Requires  federal  supervisory  banking  agen- 
cies to  publish  regulations  establishing 
guidelines  to  ensure  that  each  interstate 
branch  meets  the  credit  needs  of  the  commu- 
nity and  market  area  in  which  the  branch 
operates. 


state  taxation  authority 

Provides  that  state  taxation  authority  is 
not  affected  by  this  act. 


A  SALUTE  TO  THE  ALVIN  AILEY 
DANCE  THEATER 


HON.  KWEISI  MFUME 

OF  MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  February  7,  1992 

Mr.  MFUME.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
commerKJ  tt>e  Alvin  Alley  Dance  Theater  for  its 
prestigious  work  within  the  worid  of  fine  arts, 
as  well  as  its  work  throughout  various  comnuj- 
nities,  and  for  sharing  ttieir  creative  genius 
with  the  less  fortunate.  The  group  was  found- 
ed in  1958  by  Alvin  Alley  who  was  a  man  of 
vision.  His  talents  ranged  from  the  preserva- 
tion of  African-American  cultural  heritage  to  in- 
corporating social  statements  in  the  form  of 
dance.  Alley  wanted  the  worid  to  realize  that 
dance  was  not  just  a  form  of  entertainment  but 
it  was  indeed  a  means  of  communication. 

In  1969,  Alvin  Alley  founded  the  Alvin  Alley 
American  Dance  Center.  This  official  school  of 
the  Alvin  Alley  American  Dance  Theater  edu- 
cates over  2,500  students  per  year  in  the  art 
of  dance.  Originally,  the  company  employed 
only  black  dancers  but  Alley  shaped  it  into  one 
that  was  multiracial,  reaching  people  of  ex- 
tended tackgrounds.  The  memtars  of  this 
multiracial  dance  company  serve  as  cultural 
ambassadors  as  they  maintain  an  extensive 
touring  schedule  that  has  taken  them  to  48 
States,  45  countries,  arxJ  6  contir>ents. 

Unfortunately,  Alley's  contributions  to  the 
world  of  dance  ended  witti  his  untimely  death 
In  1989.  His  career  died,  but  not  his  irreplace- 
able influence  on  dance  and  the  community. 
His  own  protegee  and  former  principal  dancer 
of  this  company,  Judith  Jamison,  tjecame  the 
new  artistic  director  of  Alvin  Alley  Dance  The- 
ater. Not  only  did  Ms.  Jamison  rejuvenate  the 
dance  company,  txjt  she  has  also  planned  to 
continue  the  establishment  of  several  6-week 
company  residencies  in  cities  throughout  the 
United  States.  The  Alley  Camp  is  an  important 
component  of  the  dance  company's  commu- 
nity outreach. 

I  am  particulariy  proud  of  the  Alley  Camp. 
This  project  is  located  in  tx>th  Kansas  City  and 
in  my  own  State  of  Maryland.  The  Kansas  City 
Alley  Camp  was  founded  by  the  Kansas  City 
Friends  of  Alvin  Alley,  and  the  Maryland  Alley 
Camp  was  founded  by  the  Alvin  Alley  Dance 
Theater  Foundation  of  MarylarxJ,  Inc.  The  pro- 
gram is  innovative  and  exciting  in  that  it  uses 
dance  as  a  core  curriculum  to  impact  at-risk 
youth.  Participants  are  middle-school-aged 
children  who  are  primarily  urtan  minorities  of 
lower  socioeconomic  status  and  are  in  serious 
danger  of  becoming  arrother  dropout  statistic 
due  to  a  host  of  problems.  They  are  given  an 
opportunity  to  enharrce  their  creativity  and 
self-esteem  and  tacome  motivated — all 
through  the  glorious  experience  of  dance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  applaud  the 
Alvin  Alley  Dance  Theater  Foundation  of 
Maryland,  Inc.,  for  its  superior  wort<  and  conv 
mitment  to  bringing  artistic  excellence  to  the 
State  of  Maryland.  It  was  their  initiative  in  Au- 
gust of  1989  which  established  a  unique  and 
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praiseworthy  relationship  with  the  Alvin  Alley 
American  Dance  Theater. 

Thus,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  woukJ  like  to  salute  the 
Alvin  Alley  Dance  Theater.  Based  in  New 
York,  this  world-renowned  modern  dance  com- 
pany, under  the  leadership  of  Judith  Jamison, 
is  a  stellar  example  of  the  American  kJeal,  per- 
sonified through  artistic  expression.  The  thea- 
ter's dedication  to  the  preservation  and  enrich- 
ment of  American  modern  dance  heritage  and 
its  community  outreach  desen/e  to  be  com- 
mended arxJ  shoukj  be  emulated  by  other  per- 
forming art  companies.  The  Alvin  Alley  Dance 
Theater  is  truly  an  example  of  an  artistic  per- 
forming arts  organization  with  a  scxiial  con- 
science arxJ  a  devotion  to  artistic  excellerx;e. 


BATTLE  CREEK  ACADEMY  HIGH 
SCHOOL  BAND 


HON.  HOWARD  WOLPE 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  February  7, 1992 

Mr.  WOLPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  pay 
special  tribute  to  members  of  the  Battle  Creek 
Academy  High  School  Band  located  in  Battle 
Creek,  Ml.  The  Battie  Creek  Academy  Band 
was  selected  by  the  National  Executive  Board 
of  Christian  Instrumental  Directors  Association 
to  perform  the  opening  concert  for  the  CIDA 
national  conference  scheduled  for  March  19- 
20,  1992,  in  Springfield,  MO. 

The  selection  of  the  Battle  Creek  Aca(jemy 
Band  for  this  honor  was  based  upon  a  record^ 
ing  of  a  live  performarrce  presented  in  Ketter- 
ing, OH.  The  Battle  Creek  Academy  has  ttie 
distinction  of  taing  the  only  high  school  band 
invited  to  perform;  all  other  bands  selected  will 
represent  ttie  collegiate  level.  The  academy 
band  will  present  a  concert  of  sacred  and 
classical  music  under  the  directorship  of  Ms. 
Nancy  Steely  to  an  audience  of  leading  conv 
posers,  directors,  and  musk;ians  from  all  over 
the  United  States. 

The  memtars  of  the  Battle  Creek  Academy 
Band  have  demonstrated  remari<able  musical 
talent  and  creativity  to  have  taen  chosen  for 
such  an  honor.  This  impressive  accomplish- 
ment is  eloquent  testimony  to  the  musical  en- 
semble, dedication,  and  discipline. 

I  am  certain  my  colleagues  will  want  to  join 
with  me  in  saluting  memtars  of  the  Battle 
Creek  Academy  Band  for  their  outstanding 
achievement. 


SOCIAL  SECURITY'S  TELESERV- 
ICE  REPRESENTATIVES  ARE 
TRAINED  PROFESSIONALS 


HON.  DAN  BURTON 

OF  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  February  7.  1992 
Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  my 
last  newsletter,  I  told  my  constituents  ataut 
legislation  that  woukJ  require  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Administration  to  list  the  phone  numtar  of 
its   local   offices   in   the   telephone   directory 
alongside  the  '800'  number.  I  referred  to  em- 
ployees of  Scaial  Security's  teleservice  cen- 
ters as  switchlward  operators. 
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It  has  been  brought  to  my  attention  that  So- 
cial Security's  teleservka  representatives  are 
trairad  professionals  wtra  receive  extensive 
training  to  handle  Social  Security  problems. 
They  receive  6  weeks  of  initial  training  when 
they  are  hired,  and  they  attend  periodic  train- 
ing sessions  after  that  to  keep  them  up  to  date 
on  Social  Security  rules  arxJ  procedures. 

I  apologize  to  those  Social  Security  employ- 
ees who  felt  that  my  newsletter  derraaned 
their  position.  I  do  talieve  they  provide  a  valu- 
able service.  As  a  nramtar  of  tta  House  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  Corrvnittee,  I  wouW 
like  to  state  for  the  record  that  I  believe  that 
the  vast  majority  of  Federal  emptoyees  are 
dedkated  putjiic  servants. 

It  was  also  brought  to  my  attention  ttiat 
there  are  peak  periods  during  the  nronth  when 
seniors  have  the  most  diffculty  getting  through 
on  the  '800'  numtar.  For  instance,  it  is  very 
difficult  to  get  through  at  the  beginning  of  the 
month  when  Social  Security  checks  are  is- 
sued. In  additran  to  listing  both  the  '800'  num- 
tar and  the  local  phone  numtar  in  telephone 
books,  I  wouW  urge  the  Social  Security  A6- 
ministration  to  do  nrxire  to  inform  Social  Secu- 
rity recipients  when  ttase  peak  periods  are 
arid  when  tta  best  times  to  call  are. 


AN  ALARMING  RISE  IN  ANTI- 
SEMITISM  ACROSS  THE  NATION 


HON.  CHARLES  L  SCHUMER 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-HVES 

Friday,  February  7,  1992 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
txing  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  and  our 
Nation  the  release  of  the  1991  Audit  of  Anti- 
Semitic  incidents.  This  important  study  is  conv 
piled  annually  by  the  Anti-Defamation  League, 
and  it  is  the  nx>st  comprehensive  analysis  we 
have  to  of  tta  inciderice  of  anti-Semitism  in 
our  country. 

Sadly  for  our  Nation,  the  numbers  in  1991 
are  higher  than  ever  tafore  tta  13  years  this 
study  has  taen  conducted,  up  a  full  11  per- 
cent since  1990.  All  Americans  ougtit  to  ta 
disgusted  by  these  results.  We  are  rrarching 
tackwards  rather  than  forwards.  Wtan  we 
should  be  seeing  the  quashing  of  prejudice 
and  anti-Semitism,  we  instead  are  witnessing 
a  return  to  a  clinate  in  whk:h  anti-Semitism 
has  tacona  more  acceptat>le.  We  see  ugly 
signs  of  it  ranging  from  our  street  corrars  to 
even  our  Presidential  campaigns. 

For  tta  first  tina,  there  were  more  attacks 
on  Jewish  individuals  than  ttare  were  on  their 
property:  950  cases  of  anti-Semitic  harass- 
ment and  assault  compared  to  929  cases  of 
vandalism.  Physkal  assaults  doubled  in  1990 
to  sixty. 

Tta  most  tragk:  inckjent  of  all  occurred  in 
my  own  hometown  of  Brooklyn,  where  29- 
year-old  Yankel  Rosenbaum  was  stabbed  to 
death  during  the  riots  in  Crown  Heigtits.  As 
Abe  Foxman,  the  ADL's  director,  put  it,  this 
was  the  "first  lynching  of  a  Jew  in  tta  United 
States  since  Leo  Frank  in  1915."  In  arx>ttar 
tragedy,  a  Holocaust  survivor  from  Russia, 
Brocha  Estrin,  jumped  to  her  death  after  taing 
tormented  by  images  that  remirxjed  tar  of 
Nazi  Germany.  In  addition,  23  Jews  suffered 
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Anti-$emitic  vandalism  occurred  around  the 
in  1991.  A  synagogue  in  Los  Angeles 
fir9x>mbed.  A  synagogue  In  Boca  Raton, 
snx)kebombed.  A  synagogue  In  Day- 
was  desecrated  with  swastikas.  And 
TN,  a  Jewish-owned  store  was 
with   anti-Semitic   graffiti    and   a 
cocktail  by  Skinheads, 
also  saw  a  resurgence  of  politically  re- 
a(ti-Semitism  attributable  to  the  war  in 
Ian  Gulf.  A  California  country  club  with 
Jewish  members  received  this  phone 
[III  every  Jew  *  *  *  on  behalf  of  the 
le."    Cars    In    Pennsylvania    were 
with  the  words  "Death  to  Israel"  and 
Rules."  There  were  52  such  incl- 
Operation  Desert  Storm  alone. 

fourth  straight  year.  anti-Semitic  acts 

IrKreased.  At  Columbia  Unlver- 

instance,  52  mezuzas  were  ripped 

doorposts  of  Jewish  students.  The  re- 

chronkjles  the  "erosion  of  the  tatxxj 

such  open  bigotry,"  adding,  "Nowhere 

reft  jcted  more  cleariy  or  disturbingly  than 

I  roliferatlon  of  bigotry  arvj  violence  in 

of  some  of  the  best-selling  popular 

ttie  day." 

»g  at  the   State-by-State  analysis,   I 
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xoud  to  have  successfully  sponsored 
Crimes  Statistics  Act  in  the  last  Con- 
new  law  requires  law  enforcement 
to  track  crimes  of  such  a  hateful  na- 
need  a  diagnosis  of  the  illness  to 
w^ere  to  attack  It,  and  I'm  glad  to  have 
this  diagnostic  tool.  Similar  to  leglsla- 
the  ADL  has  successfully  lobbied  for 
this  statute  will  help  us  eradicate 
jf  hate  crimes.  As  the  chairman  of  the 
Sutxx)^  mittee  on  Crime  and  Criminal  Justice, 
I  will  be  vigilant  in  monitoring  the  Implementa- 
tion arK  enforcement  of  these  laws. 

This  I  sport  shows  us  In  stark  terms  that  our 
Natk)n  i !  on  the  wrong  track.  In  times  of  eco- 
nomic tardship,  we  cannot  let  ourselves  slip 
Into  pre  jdKe  and  divlslveness.  We  need  lead- 
ership i  I  ttie  national  level  to  fight  these  hate- 
ful undi  fcurrents  which  tear  at  the  fabrk:  of 
our  der  locracy.  When  anti-Senrwtism  and  rac- 
ism rea  ■  ttieir  ugly  twin  heads,  we  must  be 
ready  t(  fight  back  with  all  that  we  have.  Be- 
cause t  ehind  these  statistics  are  real  people, 
Innocen  people,  who  have  been  threatened 
and  har  issed,  attacked  and  Injured,  solely  be- 
cause of  their  heritage  and  their  faith. 
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TREATMENT  OF  CHICKASAW, 
CHOCTAW,  AND  CHEROKEE  NA- 
TIONS HAS  BEEN  SHAMEFUL 


HON.  MIKE  SYNAR 

OF  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  February  7. 1992 

Mr.  SYNAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  many  years, 
the  Chickasaw,  Choctaw,  and  Cherokee  Na- 
tions of  Oklahoma  have  been  seeking  com- 
pensation for  their  losses  caused  by  the  con- 
struction of  the  McClellan-Kerr  navigation 
project  on  the  Arkansas  River.  Ttie  project 
was  authorized  In  1946,  and  completed  in 
1971,  but  the  tribes  were  never  compensated 
for  the  use  and  occupancy  of  the  river  bed  to 
whk;h  they  claimed  ownership  under  treaties 
with  the  United  States. 

In  1970,  the  Supreme  Court  ruled,  after 
years  of  litigation  between  the  tribes  and  the 
State  of  Oklahoma,  that  the  tribes  and  not  the 
State  owned  the  river  bed.  Choctaw  v.  Okla- 
homa. 397  U.S.  620  (1970).  The  Court  has 
since  stated  that  Its  decision  is  "literally  a  'sin- 
gular exception'  In  which  the  result  depended 
'on  very  peculiar  circumstances'"  of  the  "un- 
usual history  behind  the  Indian  treaties  at 
Issue  in  that  case,"  and  a  promise  by  the  Unit- 
ed States  that  no  part  of  the  tribes'  lands 
would  become  part  of  a  State. 

After  the  Court's  decision,  the  tribes  sought 
compensation  from  the  Federal  Government. 
Negotiations  txoke  down  when  the  Interior  De- 
partment and  Corps  of  Engineers  concluded 
ttiat  the  navigational  servitude  precluded  Fed- 
eral liability. 

In  1982,  Public  Law  97-385,  which  I  had  In- 
troduced, established  jurisdiction  in  the  Fed- 
eral courts  for  the  tribes'  claims.  The  legisla- 
tion authorized  both  legal  arxJ  equitable 
claims,  and  specially  authorized  claims  based 
on  fair  and  honorable  dealings  that  are  not 
otherwise  recognized  by  any  existing  rule  of 
law  or  equity. 

Since  then,  the  Cherokee  Nation  has 
pressed  its  river  bed  claim  all  the  way  to  the 
Supreme  Court.  But  the  Court  has  failed  to 
reach  the  damages  issue.  Instead,  It  has 
upheld  dismissal  of  the  legal  claims  chiefly  on 
the  basis  that  the  Federal  Government  is  not 
liable  for  damages  caused  by  the  exercise  of 
the  navigational  servitude.  In  my  view,  this  rul- 
ing is  most  unfair  t}ecause  the  United  States 
hokjs  the  river  bed  lands  In  trust  for  the  tribes. 
Moreover,  even  in  cases  where  other  trit)es 
did  not  own  the  river  bed,  the  United  States 
has  compensated  them  for  similar  losses 
caused  by  navigation  project  construction. 

After  9  years,  the  Cherokee  Nation  is  facing 
the  challenge  of  returning  to  the  Supreme 
Court  a  second  time  to  petition  for  relief  on  Its 
fair  arxj  honorable  dealings  claim.  The  other 
tribes  have  not  even  begun  their  claims  litiga- 
tion. 

It  was  never  my  Intention  or  expectation  that 
Put)lic  Law  97-385  would  be  Interpreted  to 
deny  the  Chickasaw,  Choctaw,  and  Cherokee 
Nations  compensation  for  damage  to  their 
property.  Accordingly,  I  am  introducing  legisla- 
tion to  amend  Public  Law  97-385  and  to  re- 
solve this  egregious  injustice.  This  effort  is 
supported  by  the  Oklahoma  congressional  del- 
egation. The  amendment  will  ensure  that  ttie 
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tribes  have  the  opportunity  to  argue  that  they 
are  entitled  to  damages  resulting  from  the 
construction  of  the  McClellarvKerr  project  not- 
withstanding the  Govemment's  historical  right 
to  navigational  servitude. 

The  history  surrounding  our  Govemment's 
treatment  of  the  Chickasaw,  Choctaw,  and 
Cherokee  Tribes  is  shameful.  After  forcibly  re- 
moving them  from  their  aboriginal  lands  to 
what  Is  now  the  State  of  Oklahoma,  the  Gov- 
ernment proceeded  to  break  the  promises  It 
had  made  to  them.  Regardless  of  whether  the 
Government  has  a  legal  obligation  to  conv 
pensate  these  tribes.  It  certainly  has  a  moral 
duty  to  do  so.  Valuable  assets  were  removed 
from  the  Arkansas  River  by  the  Government. 
At  a  minimum  the  tribes  deserve  to  be  com- 
pensated for  these  losses. 


THE  INTRODUCTION  OF  LEGISLA- 
TION TO  GRANT  A  FEDERAL 
CHARTER  TO  THE  ORGANIZA- 
TION KNOWN  AS  THE  SHEP- 
HERD'S CENTERS  OF  AMERICA 


HON.  JAN  MEYERS 

OF  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  February  7.  1992 

Mrs.  MEYERS  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
am  introducing  legislation  today  to  recognize 
and  grant  the  organization  known  as  the 
Shepherd's  Centers  of  America,  Inc.,  a  Fed- 
eral charter.  Today,  there  are  96  Shepherd's 
Centers  in  26  States,  comprising  an  estimated 
network  of  15,000  volunteers  serving  175.000 
older  adults. 

Shepherd's  Centers  of  America  Is  an  organi- 
zatkin  of  volunteers  that  brings  older  adults  to- 
gether within  Intertaith.  communlty-tased  cen- 
ters. They  develop  and  provide  programs  and 
services  which  Improve  the  quality  of  life  for 
older  Americans  in  their  communities. 

The  first  Sheptierd's  Center  was  established 
In  Kansas  City.  MO,  in  1972.  It  was  founded 
by  Dr.  Elbert  C.  Cole,  pas»or  of  one  of  the  23 
churches  and  synagogues  that  joined  in  an 
intertaith  effort  to  provide  a  ministry  by,  with, 
and  for  older  adults.  The  original  center  began 
with  only  six  volunteers  serving  seven  senior 
citizens. 

Shepherd's  Centers  are  guided  by  the  fol- 
lowing principles: 

First,  older  people  are  seen  as  a  potential 
resource  rather  than  as  a  social  problem; 

Second,  responsibility  for  their  lives  and  the 
development  of  programs  for  their  peers  and 
community  is  vested  In  older  adults  them- 
selves; 

Third,  the  center  acts  as  a  voluntary  watch- 
ful presence  in  the  community,  showing  con- 
cem  at}out  older  people; 

Fourth,  financial  support  comes  from  the  pri- 
vate sector,  especially  from  congregations, 
businesses,  and  foundations — but  not  from 
government;  partkiipants  themselves  contrib- 
ute from  30  to  60  percent  of  the  cost  of  oper- 
ating a  center;  and 

Fifth,  a  Shepherd's  Center  Is  cost  effective: 
it  uses  church  and  synagogue  space  for  Its  of- 
fices and  delivery  of  programs,  and  Is  staffed 
t)y  peer  volunteers. 

Shepherd's  Centers  allow  seniors  to  use 
their  skills  and  experiences  to  help  them  serve 
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ttieir  neighbors.  They  help  okJer  adults  to  set 
and  reach  new  leaming  goals  that  enable 
them  to  make  positive  lifestyle  changes.  Shep- 
herd's Centers  enable  frail  people  to  continue 
living  In  ttieir  own  homes  and  apartments. 
They  offer  opportunities  for  lifek>ng  leaming, 
personal  growth,  and  responsible  citizenry. 
Shepherd's  Centers  also  promote  the  bulkjing 
of  strong  and  lasting  friendships  that  buffer  the 
challenges  and  losses  of  the  later  years. 

Today,  this  innovative  volunteer  movement 
is  at  an  exciting  threshold.  A  Federal  charter 
woukj  provkte  the  Shepherd's  Centers  of 
America  greater  visibility  and  increase  its 
thrust  nationwide. 

There  is  no  Federal  cost  associated  with 
granting  a  Federal  charter  to  Shepherd's  Cen- 
ters of  America. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port this  important  legislation. 


FRIENDS  OF  WARREN  COUNTY 


HON.  DICK  ZIMMER 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  February  7. 1992 

Mr.  ZIMMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  result  of 
legislative  redisb^lcting  in  New  Jersey,  Senator 
Robert  LIttell,  Assemblyman  C.  Richard  Kamin 
and  Assemblyman  E.  Scott  Gan^ett  will  no 
longer  represent  Warren  County. 

On  Sunday,  February  16,  1992,  the  Warren 
County  Reput)llcan  Committee  will  honor  the 
servce  of  ttiese  three  representatives  at  its 
annual  Lincoln  Day  brunch. 

Their  dedication  and  commitment  to  Improv- 
ing the  quality  of  life  In  Warren  County  has  left 
a  lasting  impression  on  its  residents.  As  Indi- 
vkjuals  and  as  a  delegation,  they  have  served 
the  interests  of  Warren  County  with  distinction. 

Warren  County  will  surely  miss  the  services 
of  these  three  representatives. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me 
and  the  residents  of  Warren  County,  NJ  In 
honoring  Senator  Robert  LIttell,  Assemblyman 
C.  RKtiard  Kamin,  and  Assemblyman  E.  Scott 
Garrett  for  their  InvaluatMe  contribution  to  the 
betterment  of  Warren  County. 


RECYCLING  OF  USED  OIL 


HON.  KE  SKELTON 

OF  MISSOURI 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  February  7. 1992 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
share  with  my  colleagues  some  Important  irv 
formation  regarding  the  recycling  of  used  oil. 
Last  March,  I  reintroduced  H.R.  1411,  the 
Used  Oil  Recycling  Act  of  1991,  which  empha- 
sizes the  importance  of  not  listing  used  oil  as 
hazardous  waste.  My  bill  would  Insure  that  In- 
dlvkJual  citizens  and  other  users  will  have  no 
problem  retuming  the  used  oil  to  proper  used 
oil  collection  sites,  such  as  gas  stations,  so 
that  this  precious,  nonrenewable  energy 
source  can  be  recycled  as  a  fuel  or  lubricant. 

Recently,  I  contacted  the  States  to  request 
ttieir  comments  on  the  bill,  H.R.  1411,  and  on 
the  concept  of  not  listing  used  oil  as  a  hazard- 
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ous  waste.  Their  support  was  ovenwhelming. 
Other  States  have  written  ttie  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  pointing  out  that  their  vol- 
untary recycling  programs  would  be  destroyed 
if  used  oil  were  listed  as  a  hazardous  waste. 
I  have  edited  their  remarks  but  let  me  read 
to  you  what  they  say: 

Support  From  State  Environmental  Offi- 
cials FOR  H.R.  1411,  THE  Used  Oil  Recy- 
cling Act  OF  1991 

STATE  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

"We  strongly  support  the  concept  of  not 
listing  used  oil  as  a  hazardous  waste  and  ap- 
preciate efforts  to  prevent  such  a  listing. 

"The  encouragement  of  used  oil  recycling 
from  do-it-yourselfers  is  the  key  to  estal>- 
lishing  a  successful  recycling  program.  We 
believe  that  public  collection  centers  or  in- 
centives to  the  private  sector  to  establish 
used  oil  collection  centers  is  essential  and 
this  needs  consideration  in  your  bill.  The  en- 
couragement of  the  use  of  used  oil  as  a  fuel 
will  enhance  markets  for  the  used  oil  col- 
lected."—Excerpts  from  letter  to  Rep.  Ike 
Skelton.  dated  November  21,  1991.  from  Wil- 
liam L.  Meyer,  Director,  Department  of  En- 
vironment. Health,  and  Natural  Resources. 

STATE  OF  TEXAS 

"We  heartily  encourage  and  support  your 
efforts  to  keep  used  oil  off  the  hazardous 
waste  list.  We  likewise  feel  that  to  list  this 
valuable  resource  as  a  hazardous  waste 
would  discourage  reuse  or  recycling  of  used 
oil  and  would  require  that  it  be  disposed  of 
as  a  hazardous  waste.  Do-it-yourselfers,  in 
particular,  would  not  have  a  convenient  way 
to  dispose  of  their  used  oil.  They  would  most 
likely  resort  to  improper  disposal  because 
they  would  have  to  pay  an  exorbitant  fee  to 
properly  dispose  of  a  hazardous  waste. 

"We  thank  you  for  your  efforts  and  hope 
that  used  oil  will  not  be  Usted  as  a  hazardous 
waste."— Excerpts  from  letter  to  Rep.  Ike 
Skelton.  dated  November  5,  1991.  from  Rob- 
ert A.  MacLean.  M.D..  Acting  Commissioner 
of  Health.  Texas  Department  of  Health. 

STATE  OF  FLORIDA 

"I  wish  to  offer  the  Florida  Department  of 
Environmental  Regulation's  endorsement 
and  support  for  H.R.  1411,  the  Used  Oil  Recy- 
cling Act  of  1991.  The  bill  establishes  man- 
agement standards  for  used  oil  that  encour- 
age recycling  and  reuse  and  protect  the  envi- 
ronment, without  listing  used  oil  as  a  haz- 
ardous waste. 

"If  used  oil  is  listed  as  a  hazardous  waste, 
it  will  spell  disaster  for  the  state's  used  oil 
recycling  program.  According  to  surveys 
conducted  of  those  businesses  accepting  used 
Oil  trom  the  public,  around  95%  would  not 
participate  if  a  hazardous  waste  designation 
were  placed  on  used  oil.  This  would  indeed 
dismantle  the  current  recycling  system  in 
the  State  of  Florida  and  leave  our  citizens 
without  an  appropriate  means  to  recycle 
their  used  oil.  The  consequences  for  Florida's 
environment  resulting  from  Illegal  and  inap- 
propriate disposal  and  dumping  of  used  oil 
would  be  severe. 

"Education  on  used  oil  recycling  and  eco- 
nomical and  accessible  collection  centers, 
coupled  with  sensible  and  responsible  man- 
agement standards,  spell  success  for  used  oil 
recycling  programs.  The  listing  of  used  oil  as 
a  hazardous  waste  could  spell  the  end  for 
these  programs. 

"Once  again  I  offer  my  support  for  your 
bill,  which  will  provide  for  recycling,  reuse, 
and  environmental  protection  without  list- 
ing used  oil  as  a  hazardous  waste." — Ex- 
cerpts from  letter  to  Rep.  Ike  Skelton,  dated 
November  4,  1991.  from  Carol  M.  Browner, 
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Secretary,  Florida  Department  of  Environ- 
mental Regulation. 

STATE  OF  IDAHO 

"The  State  supports  your  view  that  used 
oil  that  is  recycled  shall  not  be  listed  as  a 
hazardous  waste."— Excerpts  from  letter  to 
Rep.  Ike  Skelton.  dated  November  7.  1991, 
from  Joy  L.  Palmer.  Manager.  Planning  & 
Evaluation  Division.  Idaho  Department  of 
Health  and  Welfare. 

STATE  OF  MISSOURI 

■'We  are  in  strong  agreement  with  your 
testimony  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Transportation  and  Hazardous  Materials  of 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce 
that  listing  waste  oil  as  a  RCRA  hazardous 
waste  will  discourage  the  legitimate  rec- 
lamation of  a  valuable  commodity. 

"About  half  of  all  the  virgin  oil  sold  in 
Missouri  is  reclaimed.  We  believe  this  can  be 
improved  and  H.R.  1411  could  be  the  key. 

"Overall,  we  feel  H.R.  1411  is  a  positive 
step  in  developing  a  viable  national  waste  oil 
program  and  support  legislation  which  is  not 
overly  burdensome  and  will  encourage  the 
reclamation  of  a  valuable  resource." — Ex- 
cerpts from  letter  to  Rep.  Ike  Skelton,  dated 
Noveml)er  22.  1991.  from  G.  Tracy  Mehan.  m. 
Director.  Department  of  Natural  Resources. 

STATE  OF  WISCONSIN 

"*  *  *  we  are  in  agreement  with  you  that 
more  needs  to  be  done  to  recogrnize  used  oil 
as  a  resource,  and  to  assure  that  it  is  man- 
aged properly  to  prevent  harm  to  public 
health  and  the  environment.  We  aie  also  in 
agreement  that  it  is  possible  to  adequately 
regulate  the  management  and  recycling  of 
used  oil.  without  listing  it  as  a  hazardous 
waste." — Excerpts  from  letter  to  Rep.  Ike 
Skelton.  dated  October  31.  1991.  from  Lyman 
F.  Wible.  Administrator.  Division  for  Envi- 
ronmental Quality.  Department  of  Natural 
Resources. 

COMMONWEALTH  OF  KENTUCKY  ' 

"Your  proposed  legislation  concerning 
used  motor  oil  is  very  similar  to  our  own 
statutes  which  established  Kentucky's  used 
motor  oil  recovery  program  in  1982. 

"Because  of  the  similarity  of  H.R.  1411  to 
KRS  224.895  and  the  positive  experience  we 
have  had  over  the  last  10  years,  we  feel  the 
passage  of  the  Used  Oil  Recovery  Act  of  1991 
will  reinforce  our  activities.  We  would  sup- 
port H.R.  1411— and  its  concept  of  voluntary, 
educational  efforts — over  a  regulatory  pro- 
gram which  could  be  costly,  burdensome,  and 
potentially  prohibitive  to  consumers."— Ex- 
cerpts trom  letter  to  Rep.  Ike  Skelton.  dated 
October  7.  1991.  from  Susan  Bush.  Director. 
Division  of  Waste  Management,  Natural  Re- 
sources and  Environmental  Protection  Cabi- 
net. 

"STATE  OF  ARKANSAS 

"We  concur  with  your  assessment  that,  if 
managed  properly,  the  health  and  environ- 
mental risk  from  used  oil  is  significantly 
minimized.  Recognized  used  oil  has  great  po- 
tential as  a  resource,  the  course  you  are  sug- 
gesting needs  to  be  pursued."— Excerpts  trom 
letter  to  Rep.  Ike  Skelton.  dated  October  8. 
1991.  fi-om  Thomas  W.  Boston.  Chief.  Solid 
Waste  Management  Division.  Department  of 
Pollution  Control  and  Ecology. 

STATE  OF  CALIFORNIA 

"Based  on  our  California  experience.  I  be- 
lieve your  bill  would  help  decrease  the 
amounts  of  used  oil  illegally  disposed  of  and 
increase  the  amounts  recycled.  Developing 
comprehensive  management  standards  and 
encouraging  safe  recycling  practices  and 
compliance  throughout  the  industry  should 
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recycling."— Excerpts  from  letter  to 
Skelton.  dated  July  19.  1989.  from 
Gallagher.    Chairman,    California 
1  [anagement  Board. 

STATE  OF  HAWAII 

[T]he  Hawaii  Department  of  Health 
your  proposed  legislation  to  recycle 
and  recovery  it  as  a  valuable  re- 

The  recovery  of  used  oil  is  essen- 
concern  in  Hawaii  to  prevent  the 
of  our  natural  environment. 

Department  agrees  with  your  pro- 
legislation  that  used  oil  should  not  be 
a  hazardous  waste."— Excerpts  from 
Rep.  Ike  Skelton.  dated  July  13. 
John  C.  Lewin,  M.D.,  Director  of 

State  of  Hawaii. 
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bill  is  extremely  important  for  Min- 
iince  our  collection  network  for  do- 
oil  changers  relies  primarily  on 
allowing   the   public   to   deposit 
in  their  collection  tanks  at  little  or 
Fortunately  a  large  number  of  busi- 
Minnesota  currently  provide  such  a 
and  millions  of  gallons  of  used  oil 
However,  if  used  oil  is  listed  as 
waste   these   same   businesses 
irobably  charge  a  significant  fee  to 
ic  to  deposit  used  oil  in  their  collec- 
or  worse  yet,  simply  refuse  to  ac- 
Elther  of  these  actions  would  in- 
llegal  disposal  of  used  oil  and  con- 
increase     environmental     pollu- 
Excerpts    from    letter    to    Rep.    Ike 
(undated),   from  Gerald  L.  Willet, 
Minnesota  Pollution  Control 
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STATE  OF  MINNESOTA 


Commltsioner 
Agency 

STATE  OF  NEW  YORK 

'Bas^l  on  several  years  of  experience.  New 
9^te   believes   that  waste  oil   which 
contain  a  listed  hazardous  waste 
which  is  destined  for  recycling  should 
subject  to  the  same  regulations  ap- 
hazardous  wastes.  We  base  our  belief 
considerations:    (1)   that   waste   oil 
oes  not  contain  a  listed  hazardous 
OSes  essentially   the   same  environ- 
concerns  as  virgin  oil.  and  (2)  that 
ng  such  a  waste  as  hazardous  will 
e^blishment  of  used  oil  recycling  and 
ng  facilities  in  New  York.  *  *  *"— 
from  letter  to  Rep.   Ike  Skelton, 
jLly  28.  1989.  from  Thomas  C.  Jorling. 
Commii  sioner.   State  of  New  York  Depart- 
ment o^  Environmental  Conservation. 

STATE  OF  MICHIGAN 

reviewed  this  comprehensive  legis- 
.nd  could  not  agree  with  you  more 
Bill  will  effectively  promote  recy- 
used  oil  in  an  environmentally  sound 
through    a    nationwide    education 
new   management   standards   for 
practices  and  a  federal  program  of 
procurement  of  recycled  oil."— 
from  a  letter  to  Rep.  Ike  Skelton. 
24,  1989.  from  Hien  Nguyen.  Re- 
Recovery    Section.    Waste    Manage- 
I|ivlsion.  Department  of  Natural  Re- 
State  of  Michigan. 


July 


.  FROM  COMMENTS  OF  STATE  GOVERN- 
AGENCIES  ON  EPA'S  PROPOSALS  CON- 

CERNi  ic  Used  Oil  Nove.mber,  1991 

STATl  :  OF  ALABAMA  HIGHWAY  DEPARTMENT 

"I  WO  lid  like  to  express  the  opposition  of 
the  Ali  bama  Highway  Department  to  any 
change!  in  the  regulation  of  used  oil  that 
would  I  ;sult  in  used  oil  being  classified  as  a 
hazardc  as  material." 

STATE  4f  ALABAMA  DEPARTMENT  OF  ECONOMIC 
AND  COMMUNITY  AFFAIRS 

"I  are  writing  to  urge  EPA  not  to  list  recy- 
cled oil|or  used  oil  that  is  to  be  recycled  as 
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hazardous  waste.  Instead.  EPA  should  de- 
velop stringent  rules  and  management  stand- 
ards which  would  prevent  the  contamination 
of  used  oil  with  hazardous  wastes  and  to  dis- 
courage do-it-yourself  [DIY]  oil  changers  and 
dumpers  from  careless  disposal  of  used  oil 
into  the  trash,  backyard,  or  down  the  sewer. 
"Properly  managed,  used  oil  is  a  valuable 
resource.  It  can  be  re-refined  into  lubricants 
or  burned  as  an  industrial  fuel.  Recycled  oil 
reduces  America's  dependence  on  foreign  oil. 
as  well  as.  reducing  the  volume  of  waste 
which  enters  and  contaminates  our  environ- 
ment." 

STATE  OF  ALASKA  DEPARTMENT  OF  ENVIRON- 
MENTAL CONSERVATION,  HAZARDOUS  MATE- 
RIALS AND  WASTE  MANAGEMENT  DIVISION 

"It  is  the  State  of  Alaska's  opinion  that 
used  oil  should  not  be  listed  as  a  hazardous 
waste  if  it  is  to  be  recycled  or  burned  for  en- 
ergy recovery." 

STATE  OF  CALIFORNIA  DEPARTMENT  OF  TOXIC 
SUBSTANCES  CONTROL 

"In  regard  to  the  options  described  on  page 
48020.  it  seems  as  though  option  #3,  the  no 
list  option,  would  work  best  because  you 
have  the  ability  to  regulate  the  management 
of  the  used  oil  and  mixtures  of  used  oils 
under  special  regulations." 

STATE  OF  COLORADO  DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH, 
HAZARDOUS  MATERIALS  AND  WASTE  MANAGE- 
MENT DIVISION 

"*  *  *  we  feel  that  the  promotion  of  recy- 
cling and  reuse  as  a  general  policy,  would 
better  serve  the  needs  of  Colorado  and  the 
nation  than  an  across  the  board  'hazardous' 
designation." 

STATE  OF  DELAWARE  SOLID  WASTE  AUTHORrTY 

"If  the  agency  [EPA]  decides  to  pursue 
suph  listing,  the  agency  will  discourage 
waste  oil  collection  and  disposal  programs. 

"When  a  substance  is  listed  as  a  hazardous 
waste,  current  regulations  make  it  very  on- 
erous to  collect,  store,  and  dispose  of  the  ma- 
terial, particularly  in  voluntary  programs. 
We.  therefore,  respectfully  urge  you  not  to 
list  used  motor  oil  as  a  hazardous  waste 
under  Subtitle  C  of  RCRA." 

STATE  OF  FLORIDA  DEPARTMENT  OF 
ENVIRONMENTAL  REGULATION 

"Florida  has  more  than  850  participating 
businesses  accepting  used  oil  from  the  pub- 
lic. In  less  than  one  complete  year  of  oper- 
ation, this  statewide  network  has  collected 
over  680.000  gallons  of  used  oil.  Without  this 
network  of  convenient  used  oil  collection 
centers,  a  large  portion  of  this  oil  would 
have  found  its  way  into  the  environment  via 
sewers,  storm  drains,  landfills,  and  indis- 
criminate land  and  water  disposal. 

"I  believe  that  listing  used  oil  as  a  hazard- 
ous waste  would  seriously  damage  this  very 
successful,  nationally  recognized  program." 

STATE  OF  GEORGIA  DEPARTMENT  OF  NATURAL 
RESOURCES 

"Of  the  three  alternative  approaches  the 
agency  proposes  to  the  listing  of  used  oil  as 
hazardous,  we  support  alternative  three, 
which  focuses  on  the  promulgation  of  com- 
prehensive management  standards.  We  feel 
this  alternative  can  best  be  used  to  maxi- 
mize the  recycling  rather  than  disposal  of 
used  oil  *  *  *  the  stigma  of  calling  used  oil 
"hazardous  waste"  will  be  detrimental  to  its 
recycling." 

STATE  OF  HAWAU  DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH 

"We  oppose  the  listing  of  used  oil  as  haz- 
ardous waste  because  incresased  regulation, 
higher  disposal  costs,  and  the  issue  of  haz- 
ardous waste  liability  are  deterrents  to  pri- 
vate and  public  used  oil  collection  programs. 
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We  believe  listing  of  used  oil  as  a  hazardous 
waste  will  encourage  the  Illegal  disposal  of 
used  oil  by  both  large  and  small  generators. 
The  listing  will  also  damage  public  vol- 
untary collection  programs,  many  of  which 
are  just  now  starting  on  Kauai.  Maui  and 
Oahu.  " 

STATE  OF  ILLINOIS  OFFICE  OF  THE  ILLINOIS 
STATE  FIRE  MARSHAL 

"The  most  effective  approach  would  be  to 
encourage  the  collection  and  recycling  of 
used  oil. 

"Listing  used  oil  as  a  hazardous  waste 
would  erode  the  viability  of  recycling  pro- 
grams, forcing  facilities  to  decide  whether  to 
collect  used  oil  and  face  potential  legal  and 
financial  consequences." 

STATE  OF  KANSAS  DEP.\RTMENT  OF  HEALTH  AND 

ENVIRONMENT 

"Listing  used  oil  as  hazardous  waste  would 
discourage  recycling  and  may  worsen  the 
problem  of  used  oil  mismanagement.  Listing 
would  not  stop  Do-It- Yourselfers  from  im- 
properly dumping  use  oil.  Listing  may  dis- 
courage small  businesses  from  being  collec- 
tion sites  due  to  increased  record  keeping,  li- 
ability, and  cost." 

COMMONWEALTH  OF  KENTUCKY  NATURAL  RE- 
SOURCES AND  ENVIRONMENTAL  PROTECTION 
CABINET 

"[L]isting  of  used  motor  oil  will  almost 
certainly  be  counterproductive,  and  allow 
used  oil  to  enter  the  environment  by 
unmanaged  disposal  practices." 

STATE  OF  MARYLAND  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE 
ENVIRONMENT 

"The  [Department  of  the  Environment] 
categorically  believes  that  the  best  way  to 
address  used  oil  is  through  the  option  of 
management  standards.  The  listing  of  used 
oil  as  a  hazardous  waste  will  result  in  dis- 
location of  an  industry  and  of  a  working  re- 
cycling system.  This  will  also  have  det- 
rimental impacts  to  the  State  both  economi- 
cally and  environmentally." 

STATE  OF  MICHIGAN  DEPARTMENT  OF  NATURAL 
RESOURCES 

"The  Michigan  Department  of  Natural  Re- 
sources would  like  to  go  on  record  ais  sup- 
porting Suboption  Option  #3." 

STATE  OF  MINNESOTA  POLLUTION  CONTROL 
AGENCY 

"*  *  *  listing  all  used  oils  would  have  a 
detrimental  effect  on  Minnesota's  used  oil 
recycling  system  that  Minnesota  has  worked 
five  or  more  years  to  establish,  substantially 
increase  the  amount  of  used  oil  that  is  mis- 
managed, and  essentially  force  our  state  re- 
cycling system  to  start  at  "ground  zero"  on 
developing  a  new  used  oil  recycling  system. 

"Listing  all  used  oils  does  nothing  to  ad- 
dress the  used  oil  management  problems  in 
Minnesota  that  are  outlined  above,  and,  as 
explained  below,  would  actually  compound 
these  existing  problems  and  sources  of  mis- 
management." 

STATE  OF  NEW  YORK.  DEPARTMENT  OF 
ENVIRONMENTAL  CONSERVATION 

"Used  Oil  which  is  destined  to  be  recycled 
and  is  managed  within  a  regulatory  frame- 
work, poses  little  risk  to  the  environment  or 
human  health.  If  managed  properly,  it  poses 
no  more  threat  than  virgin  oils. 

Used  oil  (at  the  point  of  generation)  which 
is  destined  for  recycling  should  not  be  regu- 
lated as  a  hazardous  waste." 

STATE  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA.  DEPARTMENT  OF 
ENVIRONMENT.  HEALTH.  AND  NATURAL  RE- 
SOURCES 

"Regarding  your  September  23,  1991  notice 
concerning   used    oil    regulatory    options,    I 


want  to  write  to  urge  that  used  oil  not  be 
classified  as  a  hazardous  waste. 

"Because  effective  used  oil  programs  are  so 
dependent  on  voluntary  action  by  do-it- 
yourselfers  and  the  ready  convenience  of  col- 
lection centers,  we  are  positive  that  a  haz- 
ardous waste  "listing"  would  chill  our  ef- 
forts and  doom  the  prospects  of  a  quick  solu- 
tion to  the  disposal  problems." 

STATE  OF  OHIO,  ENVIRONMENTAL  PROTECTION 
AGENCY 

"The  State  believes  that  listing  used  oil  as 
a  hazardous  waste  will  have  a  significant  ad- 
verse impact  on  used  oil  collection/recycling 
programs  and  therefore  the  State  suggests, 
as  an  alternative,  instituting  appropriate 
management  procedures  in  place  of  the  list- 
ings for  these  waste  streams. 

STATE  OF  OREGON,  DEPARTMENT  OF 
ENVIRONMENTAL  (JUALITY 

"Today's  comments  augment  DEQ's  pre- 
vious positions,  particularly  our  thought 
that  used  oil  should  not  be  listed  as  a  Re- 
source Conservation  and  Recovery  Act 
[RCRA]  listed  hazardous  waste  due  to  the  ef- 
fect such  listing  may  have  on  the  recycling 
of  household  used  oil.  In  our  opinion,  regu- 
lating used  oil  under  RCRA  Section  3014.  as 
we  previously  suggested,  will  provide  the 
necessary  protection  of  the  environment  and 
human  health  from  hazards  associated  with 
recycling  used  oil.  We  remain  concerned  that 
listing  used  oil  as  hazardous  waste  could  sig- 
nificantly reduce  the  opportunities  available 
to  the  public  for  recycling  oil,  and  that 
greater  environmental  damage  and  waste  of 
resources  may  result." 

COMMONWEALTH  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 
DEPARTMENT  OF  ENVIRONMENTAL  RESOURCES 

"The  only  option  that  should  be  acceptable 
to  EPA  would  be  the  requirement  to  rely  on 
the  management  of  used  oil  within  existing 
recycling  networks  utilizing  appropriate 
management  standards." 

STATE  OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA.  DEPARTMENT  OF 
CONSUMER  AFFAIRS 

"Presently,  we  are  Implementing  a  com- 
prehensive program  of  capturing  and  reusing 
used  lubricating  oil  in  an  environmentally 
sensitive  manner.  Hundreds  of  collection 
points  have  already  been  established 
throughout  our  state.  Federal  classification 
of  used  oil  as  hazardous  waste  would  seri- 
ously undermine  efforts  already  imple- 
mented. 

"The  increased  permitting  requirements 
and  financial  liability  associated  with  a  haz- 
ardous waste  classification  for  used  oil  would 
have  an  adverse  impact  on  our  ability  to  dis- 
pose of  used  oil  safely  and  economically. 

"Therefore,  I  strongly  urge  EPA  not  to 
designate  used  oil  destined  for  recycling  as  a 
hazardous  waste." 

STATE  OF  SOUTH  DAKOTA,  DEPARTMENT  OF 
ENVIRONMENT  AND  NATURAL  RESOURCES 

"We  believe  that  the  listing  of  used  oil 
would  lead  to  adverse  impacts  to  the  envi- 
ronment due  to  improper  disposal  methods 
used  to  avoid  the  high  cost  of  handling  the 
material  as  a  listed  hazardous  waste. 

"Therefore,  DENR  believes  used  oil  should 
not  be  classified  as  a  listed  hazardous 
waste." 

STATE  OF  SOUTH  DAKOTA.  DEPARTMENT  OF 
AGRICULTURE,  DIVISION  OF  CONSERVATION 

"The  promotion  of  used  oil  as  a  recyclable 
resource  should  be  the  foremost  priority  of 
the  new  rules. 

"Listing  used  crankcase  oil  as  a  hazardous 
waste  without  providing  exemptions  for  re- 
cycling will  in  my  opinion  discourage  recy- 
cling. Instead  of  encouraging  recycling." 
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STATE  OF  TEXAS,  TEXAS  WATER  COMMISSION 

"The  TWC  believes  that  all  used  oils 
should  not  be  listed  as  hazardous  waste.  Used 
oil  encompasses  a  varied  universe  of  oil 
types,  many  of  which  do  not  warrant  listing. 
Treatment  and  disposal  capacity  does  not 
currently  exist  to  handle  such  an  increase  in 
hazardous  waste  volumes. 

"Imposition  of  management  standards 
would  provide  protection  from  mismanage- 
ment without  much  of  the  increased  burden 
from  classification  as  hazardous  waste." 

COMMONWEALTH  OF  VIRGINIA,  DEPARTMENT  OF 
MINES,  MINERALS  AND  ENERGY 

"Since  1982.  DMME  has  been  working  pri- 
marily with  retail  service  stations  to  main- 
tain a  statewide  network  of  used  oil  collec- 
tion centers  that  voluntarily  accept  used 
motor  oil  for  recycling  from  do-it-yourself 
oil  changes  [DIY's]. 

"We  had  the  largest  decrease  in  participat- 
ing centers  between  1985  and  1986.  The  reason 
for  this  was  largely  attributed  to  the  lack  of 
viable  market  for  the  used  oil  and  the  over- 
all concern  on  the  part  of  the  collection  op- 
erators that  used  oil  would  be  declared  a  haz- 
ardous waste  by  the  federal  government. 

"Many  collection  centers  have  stated  that 
if  recycled  used  oil  is  listed  as  a  hazardous 
waste,  they  would  no  longer  be  able  to  par- 
ticipate in  Virginia's  Voluntary  Used  Oil  Re- 
cycling Program. 

"Most  of  the  'used  oil  recyclers'  in  Vir- 
ginia who  collect  used  oil  from  the  voluntary 
collection  centers  have  indicated  that  a  haz- 
ardous listing  for  used  oil  would  effectively 
put  them  out  of  business." 

STATE  OF  WISCONSIN.  DEPARTMENT  OF  NATURAL 
RESOURCES 

"The  state  of  Wisconsin  believes  that  it  is 
not  necessary  to  list  used  oil  as  a  hazardous 
waste  in  order  to  ensure  adequate  regula- 
tion." 

STATE  OF  WYOMING.  OFFICE  OF  THE  GOVERNOR 

"*  *  *  we  recommend  that  EPA  adopt  man- 
agement standards  which  provides  states 
with  maximum  latitude  to  institute  waste 
oil  regulations  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of 
those  states.  We  do  not  recommend  listing  of 
waste  oil  as  a  hazardous  waste.  *  *  *" 
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the  group  is  still  performing  for  nursing  homes 
and  health  centers  in  addition  to  their  perfornv 
ances  at  civic  and  charitable  events. 

Noel  Pincince  is  best  known  for  his  active 
involvement  as  chairman  of  the  Woonsocket 
milk  fund,  an  organization  designed  to  provkle 
milk  to  women,  children,  and  needy  families  In 
Woonsocket.  Under  Noel's  direction,  the  milk 
fund  raised  over  5100,000  this  year  which  was 
an  all-time  record  for  the  fund.  Noel's  commit- 
ment to  helping  the  Woonsocket  community 
through  the  Milk  Fund  and  his  involvenDent  in 
the  St.  Louis  Chorale  makes  him  an  excellent 
chok:e  for  the  1991  Citizen  of  the  Year. 

Noel,  I  congratulate  you  on  your  achieve- 
ment. Your  energy  and  charisma  are  assets  to 
the  W(X)nsocket  community.  Once  again,  you 
have  shown  us  that  hard  work  and  commit- 
ment to  others  will  ultimately  make  Rhode  Is- 
larxj  ar>d  our  Nation  a  better  place  to  live  In. 
I  wish  you  all  the  best  in  your  future  endeav- 
ors. 


NOEL  PINCINCE  CHOSEN  AS  THE 
CITIZEN  OF  THE  YEAR 


HON.  RONALD  K.  MACHTLEY 

OF  RHODE  ISLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  February  7, 1992 

Mr.  MACHTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  recognize  Noel  Pirx;irx:e  who  has  tjeen  cho- 
sen as  the  Citizen  of  the  Year  by  the 
Woonsocket  Kiwanis  Club. 

Each  year  the  Woonsocket  Kiwanis  Club 
recognizes  a  Greater  Woonsocket  resident  for 
his  achievements  arxJ  contributions  to  his 
community  and  the  State  of  Rhode  Island. 
Noel  Pincince  has  always  shown  his  strong 
commitment  to  the  community  and  fully  de- 
serves to  be  honored  as  the  1991  Citizen  of 
the  Year. 

Noel's  involvement  in  community  servk^e 
began  two  decades  ago  at  age  17  when  he 
became  director  of  his  church  choir.  Through 
his  commitment  to  the  community  and  his  abil- 
ity to  motivate  others,  Noel  transformed  the  St. 
Louis  Chorale  into  one  of  the  best  known  sing- 
ing groups  in  Woonsocket.  Twenty  years  later. 


IN  HONOR  OF  MURRAY-REYNOLDS 
POST  76,  NORTH  HAVEN  AMER- 
ICAN LEGION 


HON.  ROSA  L  DelAURO 

OF  CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  February  7, 1992 

Ms.  DELAURO.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  us  woukl 
like  to  think  that  we  are  generous,  even  self- 
less at  times.  We  like  to  hope  that  we  would 
give  all  we  could  to  help  arK)ther  human  being 
in  need.  But  how  many  of  us  woukj  actually 
sacrifk»  our  lives  so  that  others  might  live? 

This  year  marks  the  25  consecutive  years 
that  the  North  Haven  American  Legion  offers 
a  tritxjte  to  4  of  the  most  remarkable  heros 
this  country  has  ever  known. 

During  the  Second  Workj  War,  an  American 
troop  ship  traveling  to  Greenland  was  sighted 
t}y  an  enemy  submarine,  whk:h  sent  a  torpedo 
into  the  ship's  twiler  room.  The  instant  explo- 
sion killed  many  aboard  tt>e  USAT  Dorchester 
immediately,  arxl  sent  the  rest  of  the  crew 
scrambling  for  the  lifetwats.  Amkj  the  chaos, 
four  Army  chaplains  remained  calm. 

Rev.  George  L  Fox,  Rabbi  Alexander  D. 
Goode,  Rev.  Clark  V.  Polling,  and  Father 
Johnny  P.  Washington  led  the  sokjiers  and 
sailors  to  lifeboats  and  handed  out  lifejackets. 
The  chaplains  were  credited  with  savir>g  some 
200  lives  that  day.  even  giving  up  their  life- 
jackets  to  those  who  had  none. 

The  chaplains,  arms  linked,  went  down  with 
the  ship,  but  their  heroism  is  rememtjered 
each  year  on  the  anniversary  of  the  disaster. 
Through  their  supreme  sacrifice,  the  chaplains 
not  only  saved  lives,  txjt  provkJed  future  gen- 
erations with  a  powerful  source  of  inspiration. 

The  men  of  Murray-Reynokjs  Post  76  have 
used  the  example  of  the  4  chaplains  as  inspi- 
ration for  their  community  involvement.  Their 
essential  t}elief  in  the  goodness  of  human  na- 
ture, and  the  willingness  of  people  to  make 
sacrifices  for  the  benefit  of  others,  has  given 
their  post  a  reputation  for  kindness  and  gener- 
osity. 

In  these  difficult  times,  with  violerx^e  arxj 
suffering  both  abroad  and  in  our  own  country, 
it  helps  us  all  to  keep  faith  in  the  potential  we 
all  have  to  be  heroes. 
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/ear  for  ttie  past  quarter  of  a  century, 

Bassett  and  his  fellow  patriots  have 

(  ntire  community  in  a  moving  tribute  to 

chaplains.  They  have  established  a 

that  reminds  us  all.  not  only  of  the 

'  willingness  to  sacrifice  their  lives  for 

of  the  good  that  we  all  can  perform 

together  to  help  our  neighbors. 

\ery  first  year  of  the  four  chaplains 

)rovided  a  stirring  example  of  this  po- 

\s  the  small  group  stood  together. 

in  the  bitter  Fetxuary  winds  beside 
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Inspired  by  their  example,  we  realize 

can  accomplish  as  individuals. 

heroes  like  the  four  chaplains  in 
in  war.  The  men  of  ttie  North  Haven 
Legion  are  such  peacetime  heroes, 
is  the  only  American  Legion  group  in 
of  Connecticut  with  such  a  long  and 
;hed  record  of  honoring  the  four  chap)- 
of  us  in  Connecticut's  Third  Congres- 
Cfstrict  are  truly  proud  of  this  long- 
tradition,  and  we  are  grateful,  tx>th 
ejtample  set  by  the  men  of  God  aboard 
and  by  those  in  Post  76,  who  keep 
alive. 
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«IATIONAL  SYSTEM  OF 
STATEWIDE  CANCER  REGISTRIES 


HdV.  CONSTANCE  A.  MORELLA 

OF  MARYLAND 

IN  T^E  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  February  7,  1992 

KlORELLA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased 

original  cosponsor  of  legislafion  intro- 

y  jsterday  by  Congressman  Sanders 

Sen  itor  Leahy  to  establish  a  national  sys- 

itatewide  cancer  registries.  Many  of 

lack  statewide  cancer  registries, 

l^nch  a  study  of  txeast  cancer  in  the 

ttie  highest  tireast  cancer  mortality 


Maryla  id  leads  the  Nation  in  cancer  mortal- 
ity, and  anks  ninth  in  breast  cancer  mortality 
rates.  At  the  same  time,  the  top  1 0  States  with 
the  high«  st  age-adjusted  breast  carKer  mortal- 
ity rates  lie  within  the  North  and  Mid-Atlantic 
regions,  f  we  are  to  wage  an  effective  canrv 
paign  ag  linst  cancer,  it  is  critical  that  we  es- 
tablish a  national  system  of  statewide  cancer 
registries  Many  of  our  States  lack  statewide 
cancer  rsgistries.  And  the  States  with  reg- 
istries ar  i  often  incomplete  and  lacking  in  the 
resource;  necessary  to  adequately  track  the 
incidenc< ,  stage,  and  treatment  of  cancer.  A 
complete  and  uniform  system  would  allow 
health  pi  ofessionals  to  effectively  target  and 
evaluate  cancer  prevention  and  control  efforts. 

A  national  system  of  registries  would  also 
aUow  us  to  move  forward  with  a  study  of  the 
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higher  incidence  of  txeast  cancer  in  certain 
States.  We  must  understand  the  factors  be- 
hind this  phenomenon  in  order  to  reverse  this 
tragedy  and  prevent  future  cancer  deaths 
across  the  country. 

I  congratulate  my  colleagues  from  Vermont 
for  taking  the  lead  on  this  critical  issue,  and  I 
look  fonward  to  working  with  them  and  the 
many  organizations  involved  in  the  war  on 
cancer  to  ensure  the  immediate  passage  of 
this  legislation. 


A  CONGRESSIONAL  SALUTE  TO 
JIM  LYNCH 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  February  7, 1992 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  rise 
to  pay  tritxjte  to  a  man  who  has  served  the 
Lakewood  community  with  great  distinction. 
On  Tuesday,  February  11,  1992,  the  Lake- 
wood  Ctiamber  of  Commerce  will  tie  honoring 
their  outgoing  president,  Mr.  Jim  Lynch. 

It  took  Jim  quite  a  few  years  to  get  to  Cali- 
fornia but,  once  he  arrived,  he  certainly  made 
his  mark.  Born  in  Erie,  PA,  Mr.  Lynch  spent 
his  earty  adulthood  managing  the  roller  skating 
rink.  Skate  Lodge.  Leaving  the  security  of  a 
weekly  paycheck  t)ehind,  Jim  left  the  roller  rink 
to  sell  cable  television  door  to  door.  He  was 
one  of  the  first  six  direct  sales  representatives 
for  Erie  Cablevision,  which  is  owned  by  Amer- 
ican Television  and  Communications  Corp..  a 
division  of  Time-Warner.  Recognizing  his  su- 
perior sales  ability  and  performance,  Jim  was 
offered  the  position  of  sales  manager  in  She- 
tioygan,  Wl.  This  prompted  the  first  of  several 
moves.  After  only  a  year,  he  was  promoted  to 
regional  sales  manager  and  relocated  to  Ap- 
pleton,  Wl.  Shortly  thereafter,  Mr.  Lynch  was 
promoted  to  divisional  sales  manager  in  ATC's 
Savannah,  GA,  division.  Following  a  brief  stay, 
Jim  returned  to  Kenosha,  Wl,  as  the  marketing 
manager  for  Jones  Intercable.  Finally,  in  No- 
vemtier  1986,  Jim  Lynch  was  named  general 
manager  of  Jones  Intercable  of  Lakewood  and 
arrived  in  California. 

Jim  Lynch's  touch  can  tie  felt  in  a  broad 
spectrum  of  community  organizations  as  well 
as  in  the  cable  television  industry.  As  a  sup- 
porter of  the  Special  Olympics,  he  has  helped 
raise  over  S20,000  for  the  Long  Beach  and 
southeast  Los  Angeles  chapters.  Jim  has 
been  a  tioard  memljer  of  the  YMCA  since 
1987  and  was  named  Man  of  the  Year  by  the 
Lakewood  YMCA  in  1989.  A  job  that  may  be 
envied  by  many,  he  serves  as  cochairman  of 
the  Miss  Lakewood  Pageant  and  was  recently 
presented  an  award  from  the  Lakewood  Artist 
Guild  for  outstanding  corporate  support  of 
community  activities. 

In  the  little  spare  time  Jim  has.  he  is  an  avid 
runner,  having  run  the  Los  Angeles  Marathon 
the  past  3  years.  He  provides  video  production 
support  for  an  outstanding  musical  talent  soon 
to  be  signed  by  a  major  recording  latiel.  Tasha 
Scott  and  Simply  Divine. 

It  is  because  of  these  and  the  many  other 
accomplishments  Jim  Lynch  has  achieved  that 
I  take  great  pride  in  joining  with  all  those  at- 
tending this  special  occasion  in  expressing  the 
gratitude  he  so  rk:hly  deserves. 
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My  wife.  Lee.  joins  me  in  extending  this 
congressional  salute  to  Mr.  Jim  Lynch.  We 
wish  him  all  the  tDest  in  the  years  to  come  and 
good  luck  in  the  New  York  Marathon. 


TRIBUTE  TO  MAYOR  H.  ODELL 
WEEKS 


HON.  BUTLER  DERRia 

OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  February  7, 1992 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  pleased  to 
honor  a  very  distinguistied  and  committed 
leader  in  the  public  service  of  South  Carolina. 
Mayor  H.  Odell  Weeks  wholeheartedly  de- 
voted 44  years  to  serving  Aiken,  SC.  After  the 
longest  term  ever  served  by  a  mayor  in  South 
Carolina,  Mr.  Weeks  announced  his  retirement 
inOctotier  1991. 

Elected  Aiken's  chief  executive  in  1946, 
Odell  Weeks  loyally  served  until  1 952.  For  the 
following  4  years,  he  was  a  member  of  the  city 
council.  Mr.  Weeks  was  reelected  mayor  in 
1957,  holding  the  offce  until  his  retirement  in 
1991.  His  enthusiasm  and  effectiveness  have 
t>een  a  source  of  inspiration  for  fellow  leaders 
of  South  Carolina.  Mayor  Weeks,  my  dear  and 
highly  esteemed  friend,  will  tie  deeply  missed 
as  the  leader  of  the  city  of  Aiken. 

When  Mr.  Weeks  announced  he  would  not 
run  for  re-election  he  descritied  the  difficulty  of 
letting  go  of  something  he  loved  dearly,  serv- 
ing his  city.  The  H.O.  Weeks  Activities  Center 
will  serve  as  a  hallmark  of  his  dedication  to 
Aiken. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  that  you  and  the  Mem- 
tiers  of  this  distinguished  body  join  me  in  sa- 
luting Mayor  H.  Odell  Weeks  as  an  outstand- 
ing public  servant  in  his  community.  I  know  he 
will  be  long  rememtiered  in  the  history  of 
South  Carolina  and  country.  I  wish  for  him 
many  happy  years  of  retirement. 


HAITIAN  REFUGEES  NEED 
COMPASSION 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  HAYES 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  February  7. 1992 

Mr.  HAYES  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  stand 
here  today  to  ask  the  U.S.  Government  to 
have  compassion  on  the  Haitian  refugees  who 
have  fled  their  country  liecause  of  fear  of  polit- 
ical persecufion.  The  actions  that  are  tieing 
taken  by  the  U.S.  Government  are  deplorable. 
How  can  we  live  with  ourselves?  We  are  sup- 
posed to  tie  a  compassionate  nation,  a  nation 
that  cares  atxiut  the  world  community,  and 
now  we  refuse  to  take  a  moral  stance  to  assist 
the  Haitians  simply  because  they  are  poor  and 
black.  There  is  no  other  explanation  for  this 
travesty,  because  there  have  been  too  many 
other  situations  where  we  have  gladly  opened 
our  arms  to  refugees  from  other  lands.  When 
trouble  erupted  in  Central  America  refugees 
were  given  the  chance  to  apply  for  asylum  in 
large  numbers.  I  ask  you  what  is  the  dif- 
ference? 

The  United  States  Embassy  in  Haiti  has 
noted  that  there  have  been  reports  of  killings. 
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polk;e  harassment,  illegal  searches,  and 
looting  of  private  homes  and  arrests  without 
warrants,  by  Haiti's  de  facto  Govemment.  In 
addition.  Amnesty  International  has  reported 
hundreds  of  executions,  beatings,  and  political 
arrest  after  ttie  coup,  with  ttie  repression  cen- 
tered on  the  supporters  of  the  ousted  Presi- 
dent. What  additional  proof  does  the  President 
need  to  show  that  these  refugees  are  escap- 
ing political  persecution  and  not  economic  per- 
secution. Our  own  Emtiassy  has  provided 
proof  enough. 

Hundreds  of  Haitians  have  been  returned 
wittiout  an  adequate  review  process.  We  know 
that  Haiti  is  closely  monitoring  these  returns 
by  fingerprinting  each  refugee.  I'm  saddened 
that  the  President  can  sleep  at  night  with  the 
l}lood  of  these  suffering  people  on  his  hands. 
I  call  for  immediate  action  by  the  Congress  in 
response  to  this  emergerKy.  Let's  stop  these 
illegal  deportations. 


FRIENDS  OF  DADE  COUNTY 
ELDERLY 


HON.  ILEANA  ROS-LEHUNEN 

OF  FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  February  7,  1992 

Ms.  ROS-LEHTINEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Friends  of  Dade  County  Elderiy  is  a  new.  not- 
for-profit  organization  formed  to  raise  money 
to  provide  services  to  ttie  elderly  and  disabled 
residents  of  Dade  County.  The  hope  is  that 
Friends  of  the  Elderly  will  tie  of  added  assist- 
ance to  ttiose  who  are  helped  by  the  elderly 
servk:es  division  of  the  department  of  human 
resources  of  Dade  County. 

In  recent  times  of  financial  difficulty,  many 
State  and  locally  funded  programs  for  older 
Americans  have  remained  static,  or  even  cut. 
Friends  of  Dade  County  Elderiy  seeks  to  fill  in 
any  gap  in  services  to  promote  health  and 
indeperidence  among  the  elderiy. 

Friends  of  Dade  County  Elderiy  will  focus  its 
efforts  on  raising  money  for  elderiy  services. 
According  to  its  newsletter.  Friend's  News,  the 
group  will  not  only  seek  to  maintain  service 
levels,  it  will  advocate  expansion  of  many  pro- 
grams to  keep  pace  with  the  growing  elderiy 
population. 

The  funds  raised  will  tie  used  to  augment 
the  programs  of  Dade  County's  Division  of  El- 
deriy Services  and  to  help  to  educate  the 
community  atiout  the  needs  of  older  Ameri- 
cans. Ttie  elderiy  services  division  provides 
support  for  caregivers,  families  and  friends  of 
elderiy,  and  for  disabled  adults.  These  pro- 
grams include:  retired  senior  volunteers  pro- 
gram, residential  homemaker  program,  adult 
day  care/seniors  center,  and  transportation 
programs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  the  Friends  of 
Dade  County  Elderiy  for  its  work  to  support 
and  extend  elderly  services  in  south  Florida.  In 
particular.  I  want  to  recognize  the  leadership 
of  the  following  Individuals:  Lawrence 
Nierenberg,  Margaret  Miller.  Linda  Flaherty, 
Dr.  Martin  Arostegui.  Nancy  Boggio.  Fred 
Bonsteel,  Lola  Gonzalez,  Andrew  Horn,  Uoyd 
Howard,  Delores  Kory,  Norma  Lemtierg,  Patri- 
cia Luis,  Wayne  Morris,  Dr.  Eduardo  Padron, 
Miles  A.  Price.  Dorothy  Quintana.  Dr.  John  M. 
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Riley.  Mart<  Rubin,  Ginger  Searie,  Bernard 
Dane  Stein,  John  Slokesberry,  and  Luis 
Wynn.  I  wish  the  Friends  of  Dade  County  El- 
deriy much  success. 


THREATS  AGAINST  BISHOP  TOKES 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  February  7. 1992 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Right  Rev- 
erend Laszio  Tokes,  Bishop  of  Oradea — 
Nagyvard — has  come  under  intense  harass- 
ment and  even  death  threats.  Bistiop  Tokes 
was  a  hero  of  the  revolution  in  Romania,  and 
has  tieen  internationally  acclaimed. 

Unfortunately,  democratic  values  and  re- 
spect for  human  rights  have  not  as  of  yet  tri- 
umphed in  Romania.  That  is  why  the  bishop  is 
receiving  death  threats,  and  that  is  why  we 
should  condemn  terrorist  threats  against  the 
cleric  who  was  a  spokesman  both  for  the  Hun- 
garians of  Transylvania,  some  2.5  million 
strong,  and  for  Romanian-Hungarian  reconcili- 
ation. 

We  call  on  President  lliescu  and  the  Roma- 
nian Government  to  proceed  with  a  thorough 
investigation  against  those  responsible  for  ttie 
death  threats,  and  to  provide  adequate  protec- 
tion for  Bishop  Tokes. 

The  Romanian  people  broke  ttie  dictatorship 
of  the  Ceauesescu  regime  with  the  help  of 
people  like  Bishop  Tokes,  who  is  an  ethnic 
Hungarian.  Romania  still  has  far  to  go  to  attain 
the  ideals  for  which  ttie  revolution  was  fought. 
Bishop  Tokes'  safety  should  be  a  primary  duty 
of  ttie  Romanian  Govemment. 


PRESERVING  THE  INTEGRITY  OF 
THE  VA  HOSPITAL  SYSTEM 


HON.  CLAUDE  HARRIS 

OF  ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  February  7. 1992 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently,  the 
Secretary  of  Veterans  Affairs  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services  chose 
two  veterans  tiospitals  as  experimental  sites 
for  a  joint  project  entitied  the  "Rural  Health 
Care  Initiative."  One  of  those  hospitals  is  lo- 
cated in  Tuskegee,  AL. 

The  joint  project  would  allow  non-veterans 
to  be  served  in  veterans  hospitals.  Being  from 
the  State  of  Alabama  and  serving  on  the 
House  Veterans  Committee  and  the  House 
Energy  and  Commerce  Committee,  I  am  fully 
aware  of  the  problem  our  country  has  with 
rural  health  care.  I  have  always  tieen  an  advo- 
cate of  high  quality,  affordable  health  care  for 
rural  Americans,  but  do  not  feel  it  should  be 
at  the  expense  of  our  veterans.  Yes,  we  do 
have  a  tremendous  problem  with  our  health 
care  system  and  yes,  something  needs  to  be 
done  atXHJt  it  now,  but  not  on  the  backs  of  our 
veterans  who  have  dedicated  their  lives  to  our 
country. 

The  chairman  of  a  select  Commission  ap- 
pointed by  the  DVA  to  examine  veterans' 
health  care  issues  for  the  year  2000  and  be- 
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yond  tokj  the  members  of  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate Veterans  Committees  at  a  joint  hearing 
ttiat  wittiout  more  funding,  ttie  veterans  sys- 
tem will  not  be  able  to  meet  all  of  Its  obliga- 
tions in  the  next  two  decades.  How  can  we 
justify  placing  an  added  burden  on  a  health 
care  system  that  is  already  overworked  and 
underfunded? 

That  is  why  I  have  introduced  legislation 
which  would  prohibit  the  Secretary  of  Veterans 
Affairs  from  implementing  the  Rural  Health 
Care  Initiative.  My  bHil  is  a  companion  to  S. 
2183,  sponsored  by  my  colleague  from  Ala- 
bama, Senator  Richard  Shelby. 


THE  TRUTH  IN  BUDGETING  ACT 


HON.  ANDREW  JACOBS,  JR. 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  February  7. 1992 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today  intro- 
ducing H.R.  4192,  ttie  Truth  in  Budgeting  Act 
of  1992.  A  summary  of  the  tiill.  prepared  by 
the  staff  of  the  Suticommittee  on  Social  Secu- 
rity, follows: 

H.R.  4192,  The  Truth  in  Budgeting  act 

Social  security  and  Medicare  are  independ- 
ent, self-sustaining  trust  funds,  financed 
through  dedicated  revenues  designed  to 
cover  the  costs  of  these  programs.  Like  other 
federal  trust  funds  that  provide  retirement, 
disability,  health,  and  unemployment  bene- 
fits, these  funds  are  supported  by  taxes  paid 
by  employers  and  employees  for  the  purpose 
of  paying  benefits  specified  by  that  program. 
Yet  the  special  character  and  self-sustaining 
status  of  these  funds  are  masked,  and  at 
times  actually  distorted,  by  their  treatment 
in  the  federal  budget. 

The  problems  are  three-fold.  First,  despite 
Congress's  clear  designation  of  social  secu- 
rity as  off-budget  in  1990,  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  continues  to  present  a 
•'consolidated  budget."  Under  this  represen- 
tation, all  spending  adds  to  the  deficit,  and 
all  revenue  reduces  it.  This  fuels  continuing 
pressure  to  reduce  spending  for  programs 
such  as  social  security  despite  the  surplus  of 
dedicated  revenues  in  these  trust  funds. 

Second,  social  security  and  other  trust 
funds  must  by  law  invest  their  balances  in 
government  securities;  but  the  interest  that 
the  Treasury  pays  them  does  not  show  up  in 
the  liottom  line  of  the  federal  budget.  Rath- 
er, interest  owed  to  trust  funds  is  treated  as 
an  interfund  transaction  and  excluded  trom 
the  interest  function  (900)  of  the  budget.  This 
hides  the  true  size  of  federal  interest  pay- 
ments and  understates  the  true  cost  of  defi- 
cit spending. 

Third,  payments  that  the  federal  govern- 
ment makes  as  an  employer  are  not  offset 
against  trust  fund  spending.  Rather,  an  em- 
ploying agency's  payroll  taxes  are  sub- 
tracted from  federal  budget  totals  in  a  spe- 
cial function  called  "Undistributed  Offset- 
ting Receipts."  This  practice  masks  an  im- 
portant component  of  federal  spending  and. 
together  with  the  current  treatment  of  dedi- 
cated revenues  and  interest,  overstates  enti- 
tlement spending  from  trust  funds  as  a  pro- 
portion of  the  federal  budget. 

H.R.  4192  would  address  these  problems  as 
follows; 

It  would  prevent  the  lumping  together  of 
dedicated  trust  fund  revenues  and  general 
funds  in  federal  budget  presentations.  Spe- 
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it  would  treat  payments  that 
fed4ral  government  makes  as  an  em- 
general  spending  in  the  budget  and 
to  the  trust  funds.  This  would  give 
governrrlent  agencies  the  same  budgetary 
treatme  it  vis-a-vis  the  trust  funds  as  private 
employe  "s. 

These  changes  would  result  in  a  dramati- 
cally dil  rerent  picture  of  the  sources  of  defi- 
cit sper  ling.  As  the  following  chart  dem- 
onstrate 5,  mandatory  trust  fund  spending  for 
retireme  nt.  disability,  health  and  unemploy- 
ment be  lefits  would  drop  from  51  percent  to 
21  perce  it  of  federal  spending,  while  discre- 
tionary spending  would  rise  from  35  percent 
to  51  p(  rcent.  At  the  same  time,  interest 
peymeni  s  would  rise  significantly— from  14 
percent  do  28  percent  of  the  budget — reveal- 
ing the  I  rue  extent  of  federal  interest  obliga- 
tions. M  )st  important,  the  myth  that  federal 
spending  is  driven  by  social  security  and 
other  ei  titlements  which  are  "out  of  con- 
trol" wc  aid  be  effectively  combatted  by  a  re- 
alistic b  jdgetary  presentation  of  the  extent 
to  whicq  these  funds  are  self-sustaining. 
(In  percentl 
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entities 

Net  interest  . 
Total  outlays 

Revenues 
(eicluding 
Social  Se- 
curity)    . 

Social  Secu- 
rity reve- 
nue'    

Deficit  

Increased  Federal  liabil- 
ity for  interest  pay- 
ments to  the  public 
and  to  trust  funds: 

Financed  by 
mandatory 
on-bud(et 
trust 
funds  

Financed  by 
Social  Se- 
curity 
trust- 
funds  

Financed  by 
the  pub- 
lic' 

Total  increased 
liability 


Saial  Security 
Outlays 

Interest  re- 
ceived by 
Social  Se- 
curity' 

Government 
payments 
as  an 
employer 
to  Social 
Security   . 

Payroll  tai 
receipts  . 

Amount 
eguwaleni 
lotai- 
ation  ol 
Social  Se- 
curity 
benefits 

Other  (in- 
cludmi 
transfers 
to  on- 
budget 
actmties) 

MSocul 
Seointy 
outlays  . 
Revenue  


NA 

NA 


466  2  30  7 


3023 


-26 

299  7  )9« 


3391 


-27  0 


-511 


-47  2    

2138  141 

1.5167         1000 


8390 


325*    

-351.9    ... 


- 136  9 
5 


284  8 
(•) 

-26 
(') 

3391 

M 

NA 


-472 

2919 

1.111  1 


695.8 


(') 
-415J 


272 


(•) 


278 

1060 


Surplus     

Trust  Fund  Surpluses 
(includes  all  collec- 
tions by  the  trust 
funds,  includes  in- 
terest, tai  receipts, 
government  conlribu- 
lions  as  an  employer 
and  general  fund 
transfers) 
On-budget 
Hospital  in- 
surance 
Supple- 
mentary 
medical 
insurance 
Federal  civil- 
ian em- 
ployee re- 
tirement 

liinds 

Military  re- 
tirement .. 
Black  lung 
Railroad  re- 
tirement ., 
Unemploy- 
ment 
trust  fund 

Subtotal. 

on- 
budget 
Social  Secu- 
nty 


634 


I8J 
-45 

27J 
122 

6 

-.1 


54.9 

63  4 


'  Although  Social  Security  was  taken  otf-budget  by  legislation,  the  sum- 
mary tables  in  the  President's  budget  include  Social  Security  m  revenues 
and  outlays  and  in  calculating  the  deficit.  The  truth  m  budgeting  proposal 
ncludes  Social  Security  from  the  budget  as  required  by  current  law 

'Some  portion  of  the  deficit  is  financed  by  Federal  activities  other  than 
mandatory  trust  funds  About  3  percent  of  the  estimated  interest  on  the 
public  debt  will  go  to  these  activities  m  fiscal  year  1993 

'Included  in  budget  totals 
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-634 
-3519 


-4n2 
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HON.  THOMAS  J.  MANTON 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  February  7.  1992 

Mr.  MANTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Wednesday, 
February  1 2,  1 992,  the  Garden  School,  one  of 
the  highly  respected  educational  institutions  in 
the  Ninth  Congressional  District  of  New  York, 
is  honoring  one  of  its  trustees,  Mr.  William 
Pohl,  who  is  retiring  after  40  years  of  dedi- 
-    cated  service. 

Mr.   Speaker,   William   Pohl   was   twrn   in 

=    Greece  in  1905  and  came  to  America  at  the 

age  of  19  on  a  tramp  steamer  via  Cut>a.  He 

immediately  found  work  and  3  years  after  his 

arrival  opened  his  own  business  which  be- 

2997  came  one  of  the  finest  gourmet  shops  in  the 

upper  East  Side  of  Manhattan.  The  family  corv 

tinues  to  corxjuct  that  business  today. 

William  married  his  wife  Christine  in  1936 

.fi  and  they  were  blessed  with  seven  children.  All 

of  the  Pohl's  children  were  educated  at  the 

■"*'  Garden  School.  Mr.  Pohl  believed  in  parental 

concern  for  children  and  became  an  active 

participant  in  the  work  of  the  school.  While  his 

formal  education  was  limited,  he  made  certain 

that  his  own  family  was  given  the  tjasic  higher 

education  necessary  to  carry  on  successful 

careers   as  gainfully  empJoyed  citizens.   He 

helped  provide  that  education  for  many  other 

25  young  people  as  well. 

Mr.  Speaker,  now  at  87  years  of  age,  Wil- 

-629      -66    ''^"^  ''°^'  '^  entitled  to  retire  from  active  duty. 

5  His  efforts  over  the  years  have  enriched  our 
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February  7,  1992 

city,  State,  and  Nation.  As  a  modest,  common 
man  he  has  tjeen  a  great  contributor  to  the 
educational  process. 


TRIBUTE  TO  JOHN  BENNETT 


HON.  CURT  WELDON 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  February  7, 1992 

Mr.  WELDON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  here  today 
to  commend  the  herok:s  of  John  Bennett,  a 
young  boy  in  Troop  No.  487,  who  utilized 
training  he  received  In  the  Boy  Scouts  to  save 
the  life  of  a  mother  and  her  child.  It  is  actions 
like  John's  that  make  me  proud  to  stand  here 
today  and  recount  his  story  to  my  esteemed 
colleagues. 

This  past  April,  John  Bennett  and  his  family 
were  camping  in  the  Shenandoah  National 
ParV  when  tragedy  struck  the  group  camping 
nex\  to  them  as  their  car  accidentally  went 
over  a  ledge  and  fell  approximately  100  yards 
before  hitting  a  tree. 

The  man  managed  to  free  himself  from  the 
twisted  wreckage  but  his  wife  and  son  were 
still  trapped  inside.  John  Bennett's  Boy  Scout 
experience  arxJ  training  enabled  him  to  secure 
a  rope  arxj  get  down  to  the  car  with  a  first-aid 
kit. 

Unable  to  open  the  dtxirs  of  the  car,  John 
squeezed  in  through  a  broken  window  and 
was  able  to  calm  the  panicked  and  badly  in- 
jured woman.  Bandaging  a  long,  deep  lacera- 
tion on  the  woman's  head,  John  was  able  to 
stop  the  bleeding.  After  the  mother  was  sta- 
bilized, John  carefully  renrwved  the  young  boy 
from  the  car  and  wrapped  him  in  a  blanket  to 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

keep  him  warm.  John  then  climbed  up  the 
rope  to  wait  for  the  Park  Rangers. 

When  the  rescue  teams  arrived,  this  coura- 
geous young  man  secured  the  ropes  that  they 
used  to  descend  to  the  car.  Also,  at  their  re- 
quest, he  helped  carry  equipment  and  emer- 
gency gear  to  the  crash  site.  Because  of  his 
size,  John  was  asked  to  enter  the  car  arxj  se- 
cure ttie  woman  to  the  back  board  while  emer- 
gency workers  pried  open  the  doors.  The 
teams  then  lifted  the  women  on  John's  ropes 
to  the  waiting  ambulances. 

When  the  smoke  Isegan  to  clear,  rescue 
workers  praised  John  Bennett's  heroic  and  re- 
sponsive actions.  He  sacrificed  his  safety  to 
save  the  lives  of  others. 

It  makes  me  very  proud  to  stand  before  you 
today  and  tell  you  about  the  heroics  of  a 
young  man  from  my  district.  I  fwpe  that  in  the 
future  I  will  have  the  privilege  of  working  with 
the  likes  of  John  Bennett  and  Troop  No.  487. 
Delaware  County  is  proud  to  call  John  Bennett 
one  of  her  own. 


TRIBUTE  TO  HON.  JOSEPH  C. 
HOWARD 


HON.  BENJAMIN  L  CARDIN 

OF  MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  February  7, 1992 

Mr.  CARDIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  rise  to 
pay  tribute  to  a  man  of  many  "firsts" — the 
Honorable  Joseph  C.  Howard  who  presides  on 
the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  District  of  Mary- 
land. A  portrait  hanging  ceremony  In  honor  of 
the  judge  will  take  place  on  Felxuary  14, 
1992,  where  Judge  Howard  will  be  honored  by 
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his  colleagues  and  his  past  and  present  law 
clerks. 

Judge  Howard  became  the  first  African- 
American  to  be  appointed  to  the  U.S.  District 
Court-  in  Maryland — appointed  by  Presklent 
Carter.  He  was  the  first  African-Amerkan  to 
be  inducted  into  the  Phi  Alpha  Delta  Legal 
Fraternity.  He  was  the  first  African-American 
elected  to  citywkje  office  in  1968  and  the  first 
to  sit  by  designation  on  the  Fourth  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals.  He  is  tnjiy  a  pioneer. 

Judge  Howard  has  played  a  leading  role  in 
Maryland's  legal  and  political  communities  for 
over  25  years.  He  strongly  believes  that  law  is 
an  instrument  of  empowerment  and  not  con- 
trol. Earty  in  his  career,  he  earned  a  reputation 
and  high  profile  by  challenging  elitism  and  urv 
fairness  in  tfie  judicial  system.  He  is  regarded 
as  a  dedicated,  hartj-working,  and  learned  ju- 
rist. He  has  t>een  descritsed  as  a  paragon  of 
what  a  judge  should  t>e. 

The  judge  is  extremely  active  in  the  commu- 
nity of  Baltimore  as  well.  He  is  particularly 
noted  for  his  writings  and  teachings  on  the  Af- 
rican-Amerrcan  community.  In  addition,  his  in- 
volvement in  many  worthy  causes,  along  with 
his  education  and  experlerx:e  aids  him  in  fielp- 
ing  to  solve  the  many  difficult  problems  he 
faces  on  the  bench  each  day. 

Baltimore  is  fortunate  to  have  Judge  How- 
ard sitting  on  the  bench.  He  has  graced  this 
city,  and  the  judk:ial  system  with  personal  and 
professional  qualities  that  are  truly  unique.  His 
colleagues,  and  especially  his  younger  em- 
ployees, are  struck  by  his  gentlemanly,  frierid- 
ly,  open-door  policy.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  fx)pe  that 
you  and  my  colleagues  will  join  me  and  the 
citizens  of  Baltimore  in  paying  tribute  to  tfie 
Honorable  Joseph  C.  Howard. 
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The  ;  >enate  met  at  11  a.m.,  on  the  ex- 
piratio  a  of  the  recess,  and  was  called  to 
order  by  the  Honorable  John  B. 
Breau;  :,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Louisii  Jia. 


A  >POINTMENT  OF  ACTING 
P]  LESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 


V  ill 


The 
clerk 
to  the 
tempode 


UMI 
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(Legislative  day  of  Thursday.  January  30, 1992) 


PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
please  read  a  communication 
Senate  from  the  President  pro 
[Mr.  Byrd]. 


The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
the  following  letter: 

U.S.  Senate, 
President  pro  tempore. 
Washington,  DC,  February  11, 1992. 
To  the  Senate: 

Under  the  provisions  of  rule  I,  section  3.  of 
the  Standing-  Rules  of  the  Senate.  I  hereby 
appoint  the  Honorable  John  B.  Breaux,  a 
Senator  from  the  State  of  Louisiana,  to  per- 
form the  duties  of  the  Chair. 

Robert  C.  Byrd, 
President  pro  tempore. 
Mr.  BREAUX  thereupon  assumed  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the 
Senate  will  stand  in  recess  until  11 
a.m.  on  Friday,  February  14,  1992. 


RECESS  UNTIL  11  A.M.,  FRIDAY, 
FEBRUARY  14,  1992 

Thereupon,  at  11  o'clock  and  38  sec- 
onds a.m.,  the  Senate  recessed,  under 
the  order  of  Friday,  February  7,  1992, 
until  Friday,  February  14,  1992,  at  11 
a.m. 


•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  a  Member  of  the  Senate  on  the  floor. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— TMcsday,  February  11,  1992 


The  House  met  at  12  noon. 

The  Chaplain,  Reverend  James  David 
Ford,  D.D.,  offered  the  following  pray- 
er: 

Teach  us,  O  God,  to  do  all  we  can 
with  the  gifts  You  have  given  us  to 
strengthen  those  who  are  weak,  to  give 
guidance  to  those  who  have  lost  the 
way,  to  nourish  those  who  are  hungry, 
to  give  light  to  those  who  are  in  dark- 
ness, to  share  friendship  to  those  who 
are  alone,  and  to  give  peace  to  every 
person.  May  we,  gracious  God,  confirm 
our  unity  with  people  about  us  by 
doing  what  we  can  to  ease  any  hurt  and 
to  celebrate  together  Your  gifts  of  life 
and  love.  This  is  our  prayer.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House 
his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  the  Jour- 
nal stands  approved 


PLEDGE  OF  ALLEGIANCE 

The  SPEAKER.  Will  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Stenholm]  please 
come  forward  and  lead  the  House  in  the 
Pledge  of  Allegiance? 

Mr.  STENHOLM  led  the  Pledge  of  Al- 
legiance as  follows: 

I  pledge  allegiance  to  the  Flag  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  to  the  Repub- 
lic for  which  it  stands,  one  nation  under  God, 
indivisible,  with  liberty  and  justice  for  all. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE 
CLERK  OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication  from  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives: 

Washington,  DC,  February  6, 1992. 
Hon.  THOMAS  S.  Foley, 
Speaker,  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  This  is  to  notify  you 
pursuant  to  Rule  L  (50)  of  the  Rules  of  the 
House  that  1  have  been  served  with  a  sub- 
poena duces  tecum  issued  by  the  Superior 
Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

After  consultation  with  my  General  Coun- 
sel. I  have  determined  that  compliance  with 
the  subpoena  is  consistent  with  the  privi- 
leges and  precedents  of  the  House. 
With  great  respect,  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Donnald  K.  Anderson, 
Clerk,  House  of  Representatives. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE  HON- 
ORABLE LARRY  COMBEST.  MEM- 
BER OF  CONGRESS 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication  from  the 
Honorable  Larry  Combest: 

House  of  Representatives, 

February  10.  1992. 
Hon.  Tom  Foley, 
The  Capitol, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  This  is  to  notify  you 
pursuant  to  Rule  L  (50)  of  the  Rules  of  the 
House  that  a  member  of  my  staff  has  been 
served  with  a  subpoena  issued  by  the  Crimi- 
nal District  Court  of  Lubbock  County, 
Texas. 

After  consultation  with  the  General  Coun- 
sel to  the  Clerk.  I  have  determined  that  com- 
pliance with  the  subpoena  is  consistent  with 
the  privileges  and  precedents  of  the  House. 
Sincerely, 

Larry  Combest. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE  HON- 
ORABLE ROBERT  A.  ROE,  CHAIR- 
MAN OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
PUBLIC  WORKS  AND  TRANSPOR- 
TATION 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  conununication  from  the 
Honorable  Robert  A.  Roe,  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation: 

Committee  on  Public  Works 

AND  Transportation, 
Washington,  DC,  February  5, 1992. 
Hon.  Thomas  S.  Foley, 

Speaker,  House  of  Representatives,  The  Capitol, 
Washington.  DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  Pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Public  Buildings  Act  of  1959.  I 
am   transmitting   herewith   the   resolutions 
approved  today  by  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation.  In  addition,  en- 
closed are   U.S.   Army   Corps  of  Engineers 
Committee    Survey    Resolutions    also    ap- 
proved today. 
With  all  good  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

Robert  a.  roe. 

Chairman. 


OUR  FRIENDS  CAN  AND  MUST  DO 
MORE 

(Mrs.  SCHROEDER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks. ) 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Department  of  Defense  defends  sending 
a  half-million  paychecks  overseas 
every  month  by  saying  leaders  around 
the  world  beg  the  United  States  to 
"stay  engaged."  But  why  can't  DOD 
tell  them  the  time  has  come  for  them 
to  "get  engaged"?  Americans  are  tired 


of  bearing  the  burden  in  a  changed 
world. 

For  example,  DOD  needs  to  increase 
the  contributions  from  our  friends  who 
can  pay  far  more  than  they  do  for  our 
collective  security.  In  the  gulf  war,  we 
went  hat-in-hand  like  a  poor  country 
cousin,  begging  for  burdensharing  after 
we  were  already  committed.  Now  is  the 
time  to  plan  ahead  so  we  don't  have  to 
do  after-the-fact  begging. 

DOD  can't  punt  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment to  determine  fundamental  secu- 
rity needs— DOD  must  get  engaged  in 
the  process.  Burdensharing  goes  be- 
yond cash  contributions,  because  we 
shouldn't  be  the  only  ones  providing 
security.  For  example,  DOD  needs  to  be 
in  the  loop  as  the  United  Nations 
frames  a  broader  peacekeeping  role  for 
itself.  There  is  an  increasing  consensus 
that  U.N.  peacekeeping  forces  are  the 
way  to  go  in  the  future. 

DOD  is  still  sending  a  half  million 
paychecks  overseas  every  month. 
That's  far  too  many  people  to  protect 
us  against  an  enemy  that's  no  longer 
there. 

In  direct  costs  alone,  the  United 
States  pays  billions  of  dollars  for  pro- 
tecting the  common  interests  we  share 
with  Germany,  Japan,  Korea,  and  other 
prosperous  allies.  We  can't  afford  this 
subsidy.  Our  friends  can  and  must  do 
more. 

Mr.  Speaker,  DOD  needs  to  be  plan- 
ning for  the  future,  not  protecting 
their  turf  and  perks  or  reacting  to  a 
long-gone  bogeyman.  Under  DOD's 
plan,  we'll  still  be  overstaffed  in  Eu- 
rope at  least  by  half  in  1995.  There  are 
many  ways  to  remain  engaged  in  Eu- 
rope without  sending  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  checks  there  every  month. 


H.R.  3626:  A  SOLID  FIRST  STEP  TO- 
WARD COMPREHENSIVE  HEALTH 
CARE  REFORM 

(Mr.  MAZZOLI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  those  of 
us  who  had  townhall  meetings  a  month 
ago  on  the  issue  of  health  care  came 
very  quickly  to  the  conclusion  that 
there  is  unquestionably  and  undeniably 
a  consensus  that  there  is  a  problem 
with  the  Nation's  health  care  system, 
particularly  the  cost  of  it.  We  did  not 
probably  achieve  any  consensus  as  to 
the  solution.  I  hope  that,  because  the 
problem  seems  to  be  so  large  and  mas- 
sive, that  we  do  not  get  paralyzed  into 
inaction. 


DThis  symbol  represents  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  D  1407  is  2:07  p.m. 
Matter  set  in  this  typeface  indicates  words  inserted  or  appended,  rather  than  spoken,  by  a  Member  of  the  House  on  the  floor. 
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tep  I  think  this  House  and  this 
could  take,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  to 
bill  that  I  am  a  cosponsor  of 
been  offered  by  the  gentleman 
inois  [Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI].  H.R. 
unlike  the  President's  work 
field  of  private  health  care  in- 
to make  sure  that  there  is 
c|>st  containment  and  that  we  get 
problem  called  job-lock  where 
are   locked   into   jobs   because 
afraid  to  leave  for  fear  of  los- 


aie 
insurance. 

that,  while  we  attempt  to  get 
overall  comprehensive  solution 
lealth  care  problem,  Mr.  Speak- 
not  overlook  some  partial  so- 
like  the  bill  H.R.  3626.  It  would 
A^nerica   very   much   as   we   are 
for  those  long-term  solutions. 
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JOHNSON  of  Connecticut  asked 
given  permission  to  address 
for  1  minute.) 
JOHNSON  of  Connecticut.  Mr. 
I  have  risen  during  this  period 
Rouse's  gathering  many  times  to 
House  to  act  this  session  to 
to  the  health  crisis  that  is  en- 
health  care  for  so  many  mil- 
Americans.  There  are  things 
do  to  insure  the  uninsured,  to 
universal  access  to  all  Amer- 
I  his   year.    But   there   are   also 
hat  we  can  do  to  assure  health 
curity    to   all    those   who   cur- 
Ave  health  insurance. 
Speaker,  the  President's  proposal 
poorly  read  to  this  point,  and 
the  most  radical  reforms  that 
pitposing  have  received  virtually 


call  to  my  colleagues'  atten- 
well  as  to  the  attention  of  all 
istening,    that   the    President's 
is    the    only    proposal    that 
s  olve  the  job-lock  problem  com- 
His  is  the  only  proposal 
been  made  that  would  forbid 
health  insurance  providers  from  ex- 
cluding for  preexisting  conditions. 
Surel  r.  surely,  we  can  do  that  much. 
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CLOSHiG  THE  TRANSFER  PRICING 
LOOFJHOLE  FOR  FOREIGN  COMPA- 
NIES 

The    pPEAKER    pro    tempore    (Mr. 
Stenho^m).  Under  a  previous  order  of 
the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
[Mr.  Kanjorski]  is  recognized 


mj  autes. 

K  ANJORSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 

t  scause  I  know  that  all  of  us  in 

Coigress    of   the    United    States. 

\  ith  the  American  people,  are 

ig  for  an  opportunity  to  solve 

our  basic  economic  problems 

tHe  least  hurt  to  the  American 


In  examining  the  President's  State  of 
the  Union  speech  the  other  day.  I  no- 
ticed that  the  taxes  he  indicated  would 
have  to  be  increased  were  taxes  that 
would  apply  directly  to  the  American 
people.  The  fees  that  would  have  to  be 
increased  to  provide  the  revenues  we 
need  to  pay  for  the  outflow  he  has  sug- 
gested would  be  fees  that  would  be 
placed  on  the  American  people. 

It  struck  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  it  is 
time  that  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  recognize 
that  there  are  other  people  in  this 
world  who  are  not  paying  their  fair 
share  of  taxes.  I  call  my  colleagues'  at- 
tention, in  particular,  to  the  tens  of 
billions  of  dollars  of  new  revenue  that 
could  be  raised  by  closing  the  transfer 
pricing  loophole  which  allows  foreigrn 
corporations  to  avoid  U.S.  income 
taxes  by  importing  goods  into  the 
United  States  at  artificially  high 
prices. 

This  loophole  allows  foreign  compa- 
nies to  transfer  their  income  and  prof- 
its from  the  United  States  to  the  coun- 
try of  origin.  This  is  essentially  an  ac- 
counting shell  game  under  which  U.S. 
profits  and  taxes  are  improperly  di- 
verted overseas. 

This  subterfuge  disadvantages  the 
United  States  in  two  ways.  First,  it  de- 
prives the  U.S.  Treasury  of  revenue; 
and  second,  it  gives  an  unfair  price  ad- 
vantage to  foreign  companies  as  op- 
posed to  U.S.  companies  in  American 
markets. 

The  transfer  pricing  loophole  was  ex- 
posed in  excellent  hearings  held  by  the 
Oversight  Subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  in  July  1990, 
under  the  able  leadership  of  the  sub- 
committee chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas,  Mr.  J.J.  Pickle,  and  the 
ranking  Republican.  Mr.  Dick  Schulze 
of  my  State  of  Pennsylvania. 

Among  the  startling  statistics  re- 
vealed at  those  hearings  were:  First, 
U.S.  corporations  report  an  average 
profit  on  overseas  sales  of  9  percent, 
while  foreign  companies  who  operate  in 
the  United  States  report  an  average 
profit  on  their  sales  in  the  United 
States  of  only  two-tenths  of  1  percent. 
It  is  just  not  plausible  that  U.S.  com- 
panies are  45  times  more  profitable  in 
their  overseas  sales  than  foreign  com- 
panies are  on  their  sales  in  the  United 
States. 

Second,  foreign  companies  control 
over  a  trillion  dollars  of  assets  in  the 
United  States  and  had  over  $687  billion 
in  sales  in  the  United  States  in  1987, 
according  to  the  most  recent  available 
data  that  we  have.  Yet  they  paid  only 
$4.6  billion  in  U.S.  taxes  on  $687  billion 
in  sales.  That  means  they  paid  an  effec- 
tive tax  rate  of  less  than  seven-tenths 
of  1  percent  of  their  sales. 

Third,  of  the  36  foreign  companies 
whose  tax  records  for  the  entire  decade 
were  studied  in  detail  by  the  Oversight 
Subcommittee,  more  than  half  paid  lit- 
tle or  no  Federal  income  tax.  One  com- 
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pany  reported  $4  billion  in  sales  over  a 
7-year  period,  yet  only  reported  $15 
million  in  tax  liabilities. 

Fourth,  the  IRS  reported  that  one 
company  claimed  it  owed  only  $5,272  in 
taxes  over  a  5-year  period  while  the 
IRS  calculated  it  owed  over  $127  mil- 
lion. That  company  paid  only  $123  in 
taxes  in  1982  when  the  IRS  said  it 
should  have  paid  $27  million  in  taxes. 

Fifth,  the  investigation  found  that 
while  a  few  foreign  companies  paid 
their  fair  share  of  taxes,  most  did  not. 
It  also  found  that  it  was  through  im- 
proper transfer  pricing  that  most  of 
these  foreign-owned  companies  were 
able  to  avoid  U.S.  taxes. 

Working  men  and  women  should  not 
be  forced  to  pay  15,  28,  or  33  percent  of 
their  income  in  taxes  when  foreign 
companies  can  use  accounting  sleight 
of  hand  to  pay  less  than  1  percent  in 
taxes  on  their  sales.  Taxpayers  in  my 
State  of  Pennsylvania  have  to  pay 
more  than  six  times  that  much  in  just 
sales  taxes  alone  when  they  go  to  the 
store. 

Section  482  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  is  supposed  to  give  the  IRS  the 
authority  to  clamp  down  on  improper 
shifting  of  income  and  profits  by  multi- 
national companies.  Unfortunately,  it 
is  too  easy  for  these  companies  to  frus- 
trate the  efforts  of  the  IRS,  because 
the  records  of  their  parent  corpora- 
tions and  the  many  shell  corporations 
they  establish  are  overseas  and  gen- 
erally unavailable  to  the  IRS.  The  IRS 
is  further  hampered  by  the  fact  that 
the  few  documents  it  can  obtain  are 
usually  in  foreign  languages.  Foreign 
companies  have  also  become  experts  in 
dragging  out  cases  for  years  in  the  U.S. 
tax  courts. 

The  solution  to  this  problem  is  to  im- 
pose an  alternative  minimum  tax  on 
corporations  with  over  $10  million  in 
sales  who  either  import  products  into 
the  United  States  or  who  export  prod- 
ucts from  the  United  States.  The  tax 
should  be  equal  to  somewhere  between 
5  and  10  percent  of  their  net  receipts  on 
sales  in  the  United  States.  Corpora- 
tions would  be  given  a  credit  against  a 
tax  for  all  Federal  taxes  they  pay 
under  current  law.  Consequently,  they 
would  only  pay  new  taxes  if  their  tax 
liability  under  the  net  business  re- 
ceipts tax  exceeded  their  tax  liability 
under  current  law. 

In  addition  to  bringing  in  tens  of  bil- 
lions a  year  in  new  revenue  for  the 
Federal  Government,  this  approach  has 
several  advantages.  First,  since  it  ap- 
plies to  both  foreign  and  domestic  cor- 
porations, it  is  consistent  with  our 
international  trade  obligations;  many 
foreign  nations  have  similar  net  busi- 
ness receipts  taxes.  Second,  by  includ- 
ing a  $10  million  annual  sales  thresh- 
old, and  a  requirement  that  the  com- 
pany either  import  or  export  products, 
we  minimize  the  number  of  companies 
which  will  have  to  calculate  whether  or 
not  they  owe  the  alternative  minimum 
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tax.  Small  businesses,  and  businesses 
which  only  operate  within  our  borders, 
will  be  exempt. 

If  my  colleagues  will  examine  the 
transfer  pricing  loophole  and  join  me 
in  sending  a  letter  to  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  urging  it  to  close 
this  multibillion  dollar  tax  loophole. 
We  cannot  afford  to  have  working  fam- 
ilies paying  higher  taxes  than  major 
multinational  corporations. 

Raising  revenues  is  never  easy  or 
pleasant,  but  with  this  proposal  we  can 
tax  those  who  have  avoided  paying  in 
the  past,  and  who  can  afford  to  pay. 
The  tens  of  billions  a  year  in  taxes  for- 
eign companies  are  avoiding  can  be 
used  to  finance  an  economic  recovery/ 
jobs  program,  a  tax  cut  for  middle- 
class  families,  or  a  reduction  in  the 
Federal  deficit,  or  some  combination  of 
all  three  of  these  needs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  with  my  re- 
marks a  letter  on  the  transfer  pricing 
issue  which  I  encourage  all  of  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  sending  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means,  as  follows: 
Hon.  Dan  Rostenkowski, 
Chairman.  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
Longworth  Hotise  Office  Building,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

Dear  Chairman  Rostenkowski:  As  you 
work  on  tax  legislation  to  stimulate  our 
economy,  provide  tax  relief  for  average 
working  families,  and  reduce  the  deficit,  we 
hope  you  will  consider  financing  this  legisla- 
tion by  closing  the  transfer  pricing  loophole 
which  enables  foreign  companies  to  avoid 
paying  their  fair  share  of  taxes. 

A  1990  investigation  by  your  Oversight 
Committee  discovered  that  foreign  compa- 
nies, which  reported  S687  billion  in  sales  in 
the  U.S.  in  1987,  paid  an  effective  tax  rate  of 
less  than  seven-tenths  of  1%  on  sales.  It  is 
not  reasonable  for  foreign  corporations  to 
pay  a  lower  tax  rate  on  their  sales  in  the 
U.S.  than  most  of  our  constituents  do  when 
they  go  to  a  department  store. 

We  can  raise  tens  of  billions  in  revenue 
that  is  rightfully  owed  to  the  U.S.  Treasury 
by  imposing  an  alternative  minimum  tax  to 
capture  a  portion  of  the  profits  which  are 
currently  being  diverted  overseas. 

By  providing  an  exemption  for  small  and 
medium-sized  businesses,  and  a  credit  for 
taxes  paid  under  our  current  tax  laws,  we 
can  target  the  scofflaws  without  imposing  a 
burden  on  domestic  businesses  which  are 
paying  their  fair  share  of  taxes.  Since  the  al- 
ternative minimum  tax  would  technically  be 
applicable  to  all  businesses  regardless  of 
their  nation  of  origin,  it  would  be  consistent 
with  our  international  trade  obligations. 

Closing  this  egregious  loophole  gives  us  a 
unique  opportunity  to  raise  revenue  while  at 
the  same  time  stimulating  our  domestic 
economy  and  making  the  tax  code  more  eq- 
uitable. 

Sincerely. 


FOREIGN  POLICY  AFTER  THE 
COLD  WAR 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Alexan- 
der] is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 


Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
following  is  the  last  of  the  series  pub- 
lished by  the  New  York  Times  present- 
ing national  issues  to  be  debated  in  the 
post-cold-war  era.  I  conunend  the  arti- 
cle and  series  to  my  constituents.  Also, 
I  offer  my  thanks  to  the  Times  for  a 
superb  presentation  of  many  of  the  pre- 
eminent issues  facing  our  Nation 
today. 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  Feb.  7, 1992] 

Rethinking  Foreign  affairs:  are  They 

Still  a  U.S.  affair? 

(By  Thomas  L.  Friedman) 

Washington,  February  6.— When  the  edi- 
tors of  Foreigrn  Affairs  magazine  talk  about 
the  foreign  policy  article  they  would  most 
like  to  publish  today,  they  dream  of  "X." 

That  was  the  pseudonym  George  F.  Kennan 
used  for  his  classic  Foreign  Affairs  article 
published  in  July  1947.  In  one  word,  it  set  the 
American  foreign  policy  agenda  for  the  next 
four  decades,  through  the  cold  war.  The  word 
was  containment. 

The  article  simply  argued  that  the  West 
should  simply  try  to  contain  the  spread  of 
Communism,  rather  than  work  to  overthrow 
or  soften  it.  Eventually,  Mr.  Kennan  wrote. 
Communism  would  collapse  from  rot  within. 

BEAUTY  of  containment 

"Now  that  the  cold  war  is  over."  said  Peter 
Grose,  Executive  Editor  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
"we  are  looking  for  another  X — someone  who 
can  come  along  and  write  the  single  article 
laying  down  the  architecture  that  will  shape 
our  foreign  policy  for  the  next  40  years." 

But  so  far  no  one  has  come  forward,  and  it 
won't  be  so  easy. 

The  beauty  of  containment  was  that  it  pro- 
vided a  seemingly  easy  guide  for  policy  mak- 
ers, telling  them  what  was  important  and 
what  was  not,  what  was  a  threat  and  what 
was  not.  where  they  should  put  their  re- 
sources and  where  they  should  not.  But  with 
the  passing  of  the  cold  war,  no  new  byword 
has  come  along. 

"We  have  a  foreign  policy  today  in  the 
shape  of  a  doughnut^-lots  of  peripheral  in- 
terests, but  nothing  at  the  center,"  said  Mi- 
chael Mandelbaum.  a  foreign-policy  expert 
at  Johns  Hopkins  School  of  Advanced  Inter- 
national Studies.  "There  is  no  one  central 
problem  from  which  all  others  emanate  and 
which  can  be  used  to  galvanize  the  public." 

Instead  of  one  core  issue,  it  appears  that 
future  American  foreign  policy  will  focus  on 
at  least  three  loosely  related  issues  that 
were  peripheral  before:  Coping  with  the  dis- 
integration of  the  former  Communist  world 
and  the  nationalist  forces  that  it  has  un- 
leashed; controlling  the  spread  of  missiles 
and  nuclear  technology,  and  making  sure  the 
United  States  has  access  to  foreign  markets 
at  a  time  of  increasing  global  economic  inte- 
gration. 

None  of  those  loosely  related  challenges 
can  grab  America's  attention  the  way  Khru- 
shchev did  when  he  pounded  a  table  with  his 
shoe,  or  tried  to  put  nuclear  missiles  into 
Cuba.  But  the  White  House  might  end  up 
missing  those  crude  threats  more  than  it 
thinks. 

Without  the  specter  of  the  cold  war,  isola- 
tionist tendencies  are  reappearing.  Some 
voters  are  already  beginning  to  see  foreign 
policy  as  disconnected  and  irrelevant  to 
their  immediate  lives — something  that  di- 
minishes and  detracts  from  domestic  policy, 
rather  than  something  that  holds  positive 
benefits  worthy  of  support  for  their  own 
sake. 
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Many  Americans,  in  effect,  are  beginning 
to  see  foreign  policy  as  a  luxury  they  can  no 
longer  afford,  even  though  America's  eco- 
nomic involvement  with  the  rest  of  the 
world  has  never  been  greater,  and  dangerous 
security  concerns  remain. 

President  Bush  felt  compelled  to  offer  a 
domestic  rationale  for  his  trip  to  Japan  last 
month,  so  he  uttered  the  mantra  "jobs.  Jobs, 
jobs."  But  jobs  are  not  the  only  concern. 

"Reducing  foreign  policy  to  'jobs,  jobs, 
jobs,'  not  only  trivializes  it,  but  it  puts  the 
focus  on  only  one  aspect  of  American  inter- 
dependence with  the  rest  of  the  world,"  said 
Joseph  Nye,  an  international-relations  ex- 
pert at  Harvard  University.  "There  has  to  be 
a  better  way  of  defeating  Isolationist  argu- 
ments and  justifying  an  internationalist  pol- 
icy." 

For  instance.  Mr.  Nye  said,  the  United 
States  has  a  pressing  interest  in  insuring 
stability  in  Europe  and  Asia— if  for  no  other 
reason  than  to  avoid  getting  drawn  into  con- 
flicts there  again.  The  American  people,  he 
said,  have  to  be  made  to  understand  that 
maintaining  NATO  and  the  United  States- 
Japan  security  alliance  "is  like  having  an  in- 
surance policy  on  your  house — you  don't  ex- 
pect it  to  be  burned  down,  but  you  would  be 
a  damn  fool  not  to  have  an  insurance  pol- 
icy." 

The  new  challenges  that  will  make  up 
American  foreign  policy  are  compelling, 
even  if  they  don't  easily  fit  on  a  bumper 
sticker.  The  most  immediate  of  those  will  be 
dealing  with  the  problems  and  opportunities 
arising  from  the  crumbling  of  the  Soviet 
Union. 

The  challenge  for  policy  makers  is  to  in- 
sure that  whatever  states  emerge  from  the 
disintegrated  Soviet  empire  will  be  stable, 
free-market  societies,  their  nuclear  weapons 
either  destroyed  or  well  controlled. 

Traditional  arms  control  and  classic  Krem- 
linology  are  almost  irrelevant  to  such  ques- 
tions, and  experts  all  over  government  are 
now  having  to  retool. 

The  disintegration  of  the  Soviet  Union  has 
greatly  diminished  the  threat  to  the  United 
States  of  nuclear  annihilation  in  one  blow. 
But  Soviet  nuclear  scientists  are  now  hungry 
for  work,  controls  on  Soviet  weapons  exports 
have  been  loosened,  and  the  Chinese  need  to 
sell  missiles  for  cash. 

No  wonder,  then,  that  at  least  six  third- 
world  countries  are  expected  to  possess 
intercontinental  ballistic  missiles  before  the 
end  of  the  decade,  and  that  eight  others  al- 
ready have  or  are  close  to  developing  nuclear 
weapons,  according  to  a  recent  Administra- 
tion study. 

It  wa^  a  sign  of  the  times  that  when  Vice 
President  Dan  Quayle  recently  tried  to  de- 
fend continued  financing  for  the  "Star  Wars" 
program,  he  didn't  mention  Moscow.  Instead, 
he  said  that  a  missile  defense  system  was 
necessary  to  protect  "law  abiding"  countries 
from  "international  outlaws,  thugs  and 
blackmailers"  like  Iraq  or  North  Korea. 

The  third  set  of  challenges  results  fTom  the 
increasing  integration  of  the  world  economy 
that  has  coincided  with  the  end  of  the  cold 
war. 

Whether  the  United  States  is  forging  its 
own  free-trade  areas  with  Canada  and  Mexico 
or  breaking  down  barriers  with  Japan  and 
the  European  Community.  American  dip- 
lomats will  be  trying  to  insure  that  the 
United  States  has  the  widest  access  to  mar- 
kets around  the  globe.  It  means  confronting 
what  President  Bush  has  named  the  new 
"Iron  Curtain  of  protectionism." 

Those  three  new  issues  are  giving  birth  to 
a  new  style  of  American  diplomacy.  When 
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the  new  bywords  of  American 
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era:  foreig.v  affairs,  minus 

SOVIETS 

p.  Djerejian.  the  former  American 
to  Syria,  was  in  the  garden  of 
in  Damascus  the  evening  of 
1989.  Most  of  the  city's  other  foreign 
were  there,  as  were  many  senior 
officials.  Ambassador  Djerejian  was 
91    surprise    birthday    party,    but    it 
only   the   gruest   of  honor   who   was 
That  was  because  Mr.  Djerejian  was 
he  party  for  his  close  friend  Alek- 
the  Soviet  Ambassador, 
the  Syrians  saw  that  party,  they 
a  microcosm  of  the  new  world," 
said.  "They  understood  that 
between  the  United  States 
Soviet  Union  was  really  changing." 
months  after  that,  he  said,  "when  I 
to  them  to  talk  about  free-mar- 
terrorism,   the  peace  process, 
much  more  responsive." 
d  W.  Aronson.  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Inter-American  Affairs,  recalls 
first  trip  in  his  new  post  was  not  to 
or  South  America,  but  to  Moscow, 
t  there  precisely  to  deal  with  the 
of  the  region — mainly  Nicaragua." 
"Today,  when  I  think  of  how  to  deal 
problems  of  the  region.  I  am  more 
go  down  the  street  to  the  O.A.S. 
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sign  of  that  new  emphasis  was  in 

the  United  States  responded  to  the 

Haiti  in  September,  by  mobilizing 

of  American  States  to  im- 

on  the  military-led  Govem- 

Port-au-Prince  until  it  restored  the 

elected  President. 
Latins    and    Caribbeans    are    much 
willing  to  cooperate  with  the  United 
because    they    recognize    that    the 
game  is  the  only  game  in  town." 
said.  "But  we  also  have  an  in- 
relying  more  on  multilateral  ap- 
to  prove  that  we  are  not  going  to  be 
ind  the  new  world  order  is  not  going 
American  imperium.  Also,  we  alone 
sustain   the   level   of  resources  re- 
address  the  problems  of  the  hemi- 
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Asiistant  Secretary  of  State  for  African 
Herman  Cohen  used  to  spend  a  lot  of 
a  seemingly  incongruous  place: 
Pla.  But  that  is  the  headquarters  of 
Pen  agon's  Central  Command,  which  has 
responsl  aility  for  the  Persian  Gulf  and  In- 
dian Oc(  an  and  saw  East  Africa  as  an  area  of 
competi  ;ion  with  the  Soviets. 

Duri;  ig  the  cold  war,  it  was  really  non-Af- 
rican isj  ues  that  dominated  African  policy," 
Mr.  Coh  >n  said.  "We  wanted  a  base  in  Soma- 
lia, ua  i  of  an  air  field  in  Kenya, 
preposit  oned  equipment  in  Djibouti.  That 
took  up  ft  lot  of  my  time." 


In  the  1970's  American  military  assistance 
to  Africa  hovered  near  S300  million  a  year. 
Today  it  is  S30  million  a  year,  and  much  of 
that  is  spent  on  coastal  patrol  boats  to  help 
African  nations  protect  their  fishing  indus- 
tries from  Korean  and  other  foreign  poach- 
ers. Mr.  Cohen  is  tree  to  spend  more  time  co- 
ordinating assistance  to  the  continent's  gov- 
ernments and  trying  to  push  them  toward 
democracy. 

That  was  supposed  to  be  America's  agenda 
in  Africa  all  along.  But  it  wasn't,  because  of 
competition  with  the  Soviets  in  places  like 
Angola  and  Ethiopia. 

As  for  travel.  Mr.  Cohen  says  Tampa  is  now 
being  replaced  by  Tokyo. 

"Japan's  aid  budget  to  Africa  is  S1.2  billion 
a  year."  he  said.  "That  is  bigger  than  ours. 
We  have  an  interest  in  getting  them  to  spend 
in  ways  that  are  consistent  with  our  own 
agenda." 

THE  NEW  experts:  BRINGING  CIVICS  TO  EX- 
SOVIETS 

Nowhere  in  the  State  Department  has  the 
end  of  the  cold  war  had  more  of  an  effect 
than  on  the  Soviet  desk. 

"The  whole  job  of  the  Soviet  desk  changed 
over  the  three  years  I  was  there."  said  Alex- 
ander Vershbow.  who  headed  the  Soviet  desk 
from  1988  until  the  fall  of  1991.  "When  1  took 
over,  the  principal  task  was  still  carrying 
out  the  policy  of  containment  in  all  its  as- 
pects—fighting Soviet  imperialism  in  Af- 
ghanistan, arms  control,  monitoring  the 
travel  of  Soviet  diplomats  in  the  United 
States.  Today,  the  central  task  of  the  Soviet 
desk  is  helping  to  refashion  former  Soviet 
society  and  bring  it  into  the  free  world." 

Since  the  breakup  of  the  Soviet  empire, 
the  Soviet  desk  has  reorganized  itself  more 
around  expertise  on  individual  republics,  and 
also  hung  out  a  new  shingle:  "Office  of  Inde- 
pendent States  and  Commonwealth  Affairs." 

Previously  expertise  in  the  sub-nationali- 
ties "was  a  sidelight  handled  by  a  few  odd 
folks  who  took  an  interest  in  Central  Asia." 
as  Mr.  Vershbow  put  it.  "Now  we  are  creat- 
ing desk  officers  to  deal  with  the  individual 
republics,  and  we're  stocking  our  missions 
inside  the  former  Soviet  Union  with  Ukrain- 
ian and  Turkmenistani  speakers." 

But  not  only  do  Soviet  experts  have  to 
know  more  about  Soviet  nationalities,  Mr. 
Vershbow  said,  they  also  have  to  be  much 
more  knowledgeable  about  basic  American 
institutions,  and  concepts  like  federalism, 
taxation  and  separation  of  powers. 

"One  of  the  biggest  skills  you  need  now  on 
the  Soviet  desk  is  basic  American  civics,  be- 
cause in  a  sense  that  is  what  the  republics 
most  want  and  need  from  us."  Mr.  Vershbow 
said.  "They  want  to  know  how  a  judicial  sys- 
tem really  works  and  how  our  whole  politi- 
cal process  works.  These  republic  leaders 
come  parading  through  Washington  everyday 
now  and  you  have  to  be  able  to  steer  them  to 
the  right  expertise." 

THE  choices:  domestic  support,  moral 

CHOICES 

When  President  Bush  met  with  leaders  of 
Jewish  organizations  in  November,  he  made 
a  strenuous  appeal  for  help  in  supporting  the 
Administration's  foreign  aid  bill.  With  the 
cold  war  over,  he  said,  the  Jewish  groups 
with  their  focus  on  Israel,  might  be  the  last 
political  constituency  In  America  backing 
foreign  aid. 

"The  American  people  never  really  en- 
dorsed Harry  Truman's  support  for  NATO. 
Bretton  Woods  or  the  Marshall  Plan."  said 
Representative  David  Obey,  the  Wisconsin 
Democrat  who  chairs  the  House  Foreign  Op- 
erations subcommittee.  "They  acquiesced  in 
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them,  though,  because  they  knew  he  was  en- 
gaged at  home,  because  they  were  animated 
by  the  cold  war  and  because  Truman  was  op- 
erating in  the  context  of  a  balanced  budget 
and  rapidly  rising  family  income.  All  of 
those  are  absent  today." 

That  has  begun  to  force  some  hard  choices. 
Since  the  cold  war's  end.  foreign  aid  for 
countries  like  Pakistan,  the  Philippines. 
Turkey.  Israel,  and  most  of  Sub-Saharan  Af- 
rica—which were  once  thought  of  as  essen- 
tial chess  pieces  in  the  great  cold-war  game 
of  nations— seems  to  many  a  wasteful  lux- 
ury. 

"What  many  internationalists  don't  under- 
stand. "  Mr.  Obey  said,  "is  that  if  they  insist 
that  we  stay  involved  up  to  our  elbows  in  all 
comers  of  the  world,  they  will  experience  a 
backlash  from  the  American  public  that  will 
make  it  difficult  to  stay  involved  any- 
where." 

The  Administration  says  "we  need  to  de- 
fend ourselves  against  this  risk  and  that 
risk,"  Mr.  Obey  continued.  "But  the  average 
American  family  feels  at  risk  every  day 
when  they  walk  out  of  the  house  with  no 
health  insurance.  So  you  have  to  make 
choices." 

Mr.  Obey  argued  that  the  Administration 
must  begin  differentiating  between  imme- 
diate and  important  foreign  policy  Issues  and 
others  that  are  marginal.  If  it  does  not.  he 
said,  the  American  public  will  not  discrimi- 
nate either. 

The  result,  he  suggested,  will  be  a  more 
isolationist  country  unless  the  foreign-pol- 
icy managers  "engage  in  the  same  self-dis- 
cipline that  people  on  the  domestic  side  of 
the  ledger  have  been  asked  to  engage  in  for 
the  past  15  years." 

That  is  another  reason,  said  Michael  J. 
Sandel.  a  Harvard  University  political  theo- 
rist, that  America's  role  in  the  world  "must 
be  redefined  with  an  affirmative  purpose 
that  will  command  domestic  political  sup- 
port and  the  spending  it  would  require  to  im- 
plement." 

Containment  was  a  negative  definition  of 
purpose.  For  Mr.  Sandel,  the  obvious  affirm- 
ative policy  is  to  nourish  emerging  democ- 
racies in  the  former  Communist  world  and 
elsewhere:  that  can  be  justified  on  security 
grounds  using  the  argument  that  democ- 
racies rarely  initiate  aggressive  wars,  and  on 
moral  grounds  because  spreading  democracy 
is  the  natural  expression  of  America's  deep- 
est ideals. 

But  as  worthy  and  logical  as  such  goals 
might  be,  investing  in  the  prevention  of 
chaos  in  the  former  Soviet  Union  is  never- 
theless an  abstraction  to  most  Americans. 

"What  is  peculiar  to  the  United  States." 
Deputy  Secretary  of  State  Lawrence  S. 
Eagleburger  said  in  a  recent  address,  "is  that 
every  generation  or  so  we  debate  not  only 
the  merits  of  this  or  that  policy,  but  the  ex- 
istential purpose  of  American  foreign  policy 
itself. 

"Such  a  debate  would  be  almost  unthink- 
able in  most  other  countries,  where  foreign 
policy  is  deemed  to  serve  national  interests, 
which  themselves  are  seen  as  timeless  and 
immutable." 

But  in  the  United  States,  "we  have  tended 
to  believe  that  our  foreign  policy  must  serve 
a  moral  purpose."  Mr.  Eagleburger  said. 
Therefore,  any  time  America  finds  itself  un- 
able to  steer  clear  of  foreign  engagements,  it 
needs  to  justify  them  by  viewing  them  as 
some  sort  of  moral  crusade — whether  at  war. 
making  the  world  safe  for  democracy  after 
World  War  I.  or  against  Communism  after 
World  War  II. 

"But  crusades  eventually  run  their 
course."  he  continued,  "and  we  are  then  left 


without  a  rationale  for  jwlicy  once  the  cru- 
sade is  over." 

With  the  cold  war's  end.  he  concluded,  "it 
may  well  develop  that  we  are  on  the  tip  of  a 
period  of  absence  of  clear  purpose,  as  we 
enter  the  final  years  of  the  century." 

After  the  Thaw,  "Lead  by  Example" 
(Interview  by  Felicity  Barringer) 

"The  new  world  order  in  the  next  two 
years  will  feature  two  developments  that  are 
now  being  played  out  in  Europe— increased 
national  sentiment  among  countries  in  the 
E^t,  and  increased  emphasis  on  political 
and  economic  integration  among  countries 
in  the  West. 

"In  the  international  arena,  nationalism 
can  prove  to  be  destructive  in  the  long  run. 
Given  that,  the  United  States  should  work  to 
curb  the  excesses  of  nationalism  by  promot- 
ing forms  that  buttress  the  mutual  coopera- 
tion of  nations.  I  think  you  can  become  a 
powerful  giant  if  you  lead  by  example.  We're 
having  severe  problems  with  population 
growth  in  the  world.  The  United  States  could 
step  up  and  say:  'We  recognize  this.  Here's 
what  we  should  do.' 

"I  also  have  in  mind  the  creation  of  some 
international  economic  policy  whereby  var- 
ious countries  would  reach  agreement  on 
economic  strategies  that  would  maximize 
stability  and  growth  in  all  nations.  Our 
economies  are  so  interdependent  it's  no 
longer  possible  for  a  modern  nation  to  take 
steps  to  control  economic  downturns  with- 
out taking  into  account  economic  policies  in 
other  countries. 

"There  is  also  a  need  to  reach  agreement 
on  international  solutions  to  such  issues  as 
the  massive  and  growing  immigration  of 
citizens  from  poor  to  rich  nations  and  the 
growing  gap  between  rich  and  impoverished 
nations.  The  United  States  could  in  many 
ways  try  to  strengthen  the  United  Nations  so 
it  could  adequately  address  these  problems. 
It  would  be  a  serious  mistake  to  return  to 
isolationism  cloaked  in  nationalist  senti- 
ment." 


CONVERSION— THE  KEY  WORD  TO 
ECONOMIC  RECOVERY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
woman from  Colorado  [Mrs.  Schroe- 
DER]  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  take  this  time  to  talk  a 
little  bit  about  what  I  think  we  really 
need  to  be  focusing  on.  and  this  is 
something  I  do  not  hear  a  lot  of  dialog 
about.  What  I  hear  from  the  average 
American  worker  is  not  that  they  want 
to  know  if  they  will  get  unemployment 
compensation  for  ever  and  ever,  but 
they  want  to  see  real  jobs  come  back, 
not  burger-flipping  jobs  but  real  jobs. 

It  seems  to  me  that  now  that  we  have 
had  the  President's  budget  over  here 
and  we  have  had  some  time  to  digest  it, 
while  in  the  1980's  we  were  all  talking 
about  economic  development,  in  the 
1990's,  if  those  real  jobs  are  going  to 
come  back,  we  only  have  one  thing  we 
can  be  dealing  with,  and  that  is  eco- 
nomic conversion.  Economic  conver- 
sion has  got  to  be  the  byword  of  the 
1990'8. 

What  do  I  mean  by  that?  When  we 
look  at  what  happened  in  the  1980's,  we 


find  that  we  did  not  pay  any  attention 
to  Elsenhower's  warnings  that  we 
could  become  a  military-industrial 
complex,  and  in  the  1980's  we  became  a 
military-industrial  complex.  And  now 
when  we  look  at  it,  we  see  that  if  we 
are  not  making  weapons,  we  are  not 
making  anything  because  everything 
else  is  made  overseas.  Obviously  If  we 
keep  making  weapons,  we  will  not  get 
any  money  back  because  the  only  per- 
sons buying  them  are  people  like  Qa- 
dhafl,  and  we  do  not  want  to  sell  to 
him. 

So  somehow  we  have  to  take  this 
technology  base  and  transfer  it  over  to 
things  that  we  need,  things  that  the 
world  is  buying,  if  we  are  going  to  be 
competitive  in  this  global  economy.  I 
do  not  hear  anybody  talking  about 
that  much.  Instead,  when  we  have  the 
Defense  Department  in  front  of  us  in 
Armed  Services  and  we  ask,  "Why  in 
the  world  are  we  spending  $4  billion 
again  to  pay  for  B-2's  that  we  can't 
even  figure  out  what  to  do  with?"  they 
say,  "Because  we  are  afraid  to  draw 
down  our  industrial  base  too  fast.  After 
all,  we  did  things  like  that  after  each 
war." 

All  right,  they  are  right.  History 
shows  that  very  often  we  celebrated 
too  fast  and  built  down  too  fast.  But 
why  is  it  that  they  have  no  other  plan 
except  throwing  money  Into  things 
that  we  do  not  need  and  things  that  we 
cannot  figure  out?  Why  are  they  afraid 
to  say  the  C  word,  conversion?  Why  is 
it  that  we  cannot  find  things  to  build 
that  they  can  use? 

Let  us  look  at  this.  We  see  at  the 
same  time  that  we  have  Los  Angeles 
out  there  trying  to  buy  high-speed 
trains  and  they  cannot  find  anyone  in 
America  that  makes  them.  Is  it  incon- 
ceivable that  people  who  make  B-2's 
could  not  also  make  high-speed  trains? 
If  they  could  make  them  stealth, 
neighborhoods  would  even  like  them 
better. 

But  that  is  what  we  have  got  to  be 
looking  for,  how  we  do  conversion,  and 
I  have  never  seen  people  avoid  a  word 
so  fast. 

They  have  tried  to  make  it  sound 
like  some  leftlsh-cuckoo  idea,  but  let 
me  say  that  it  Is  the  only  idea  I  see 
around  here  that  helps  us  pay  off  our 
debt,  gets  our  economy  straightened 
out,  and  gets  us  back  into  the  global 
market. 

Also  when  we  look  at  the  tremendous 
amount  of  research  and  development 
we  are  doing  in  the  overall  Federal 
budget,  we  find  out  that  most  of  It  is  In 
the  Defense  Department. 
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Other  countries  have  come  over, 
found  out  about  that  research  and  de- 
velopment, bought  the  patents,  taken 
it  back  to  their  countries,  and  made 
things  that  we  had  to  have  in  our 
homes.  So  why  do  we  not  start  doing 
that? 


What  we  have  to  do  Is  find  a  way  so 
that  every  American  entrepreneur  can 
find  out  what  kind  of  research  and  de- 
velopment we  have  been  doing  in  the 
Armed  Services  area  so  they  can  look 
at  that,  buy  the  patents,  and  figure  out 
what  kind  of  incentives  it  takes  to 
then  create  the  jobs  here  that  the 
world  needs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  to  me  that  we 
have  to  stop  protecting  all  of  this  turf. 
We  have  to  start  looking  at  the  new 
ideas. 

One  also  looks  at  the  defense  budget. 
Not  only  do  we  send  half  a  million 
checks  overseas  every  year,  as  I  men- 
tioned earlier,  but  you  see  we  are  going 
to  spend  S5.5  billion  to  build  SDI  in 
North  Dakota.  I  guess  that  is  in  case 
the  Canadians  ever  attack  Lawrence 
Welk's  home,  we  will  be  able  to  turn  it 
back.  But  It  does  not  make  any  sense 
when  you  look  at  all  the  priorities  that 
are  there. 

So  I  am  hoping  that  in  this  time 
crunch  we  are  trying  to  work  in,  we  in 
the  Congress  have  the  guts  to  deal  with 
the  C  word,  and  that  all  communities 
start  dealing  with  the  C  word.  I  hope 
we  get  on  with  figuring  out  how  we 
take  this  high-technology  base  that  we 
have  in  the  military  area,  that  the  tax- 
payers have  invested  'n,  and  get  it 
transferred  into  the  civilian  area. 

That  is  a  win-win.  If  the  world  ever 
gets  scary  again,  you  can  pull  the 
workers  back  over  and  put  them  on  the 
military  side.  You  do  not  lose  their 
skills.  In  the  interim,  it  will  help  us 
get  real  jobs  back,  finally  break  our 
total  dependence  upon  employment, 
and  get  the  country  on  the  right  track. 

If  we  do  not  do  that  kind  of  creative 
thinking,  if  we  are  not  willing  to  be 
flexible  and  change,  we  are  in  real 
trouble. 


COMPREHENSIVE  HEALTH  CARE 
REFORM  NEEDED  IN  AMERICA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Stenholm).  Under  a  previous  order  of 
the  House,  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  Wise]  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  WISE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  speak  about  health  care.  I  will  not 
spend  a  lot  of  time  on  the  President's 
proposal  in  which  he  outlined  a  series 
of  tax  vouchers  and  tax  credits.  It 
seems  to  me  that  these  proposals  speak 
for  themselves.  They  are  not  com- 
prehensive and  do  not  control  costs, 
which  are  the  main  element  of  concern 
for  middle-income  working  families. 
Particularly  they  are  not  going  to  open 
up  accessibility  much  and  certainly  are 
not  going  to  do  much  to  improve  ad- 
ministrative waste.  So  I  think  they  can 
be  pretty  quickly  dismissed. 

What  I  would  like  to  do  is  talk  about 
the  elements  that  are  needed  in  a  com- 
prehensive national  health  care  strat- 
egy. I  use  the  word  strategy  very  care- 
fully. I  choose  that  word  because  what 
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I  am  talking  about  is  an  attempt  to  ra- 
tionalije  health  care,  to  make  it  work, 
that  it  does  not  necessarily 
be  a  top-down  Federal  bureauc- 
1  ut  a  strategy  to  provide  cost 
and  accessibility  to  all. 
of  all,   there  are  several   ele- 
ihat  have  to  be  improved.  Cost 
is  the  first  one. 
care  costs  are  the  fastest  ris- 
of  our  economy  and  gross  na- 
jroduct.  Health  care  costs  for  a 
went  up  15  percent  last  year, 
almost  ZV2  to  4  times  the  rate 
in  other  areas, 
care  costs  are  running  about 
rate  of  inflation  for  working 
So  whereas  inflation  may 
5  percent  a  year,  health  care 
e  10  percent.  So  there  are  many 
have  to  be  dealt  with  in  the 
control, 
soaring  health  care  costs, 
certainly  areas  that  can  be 
at.    Reducing    administrative 
reducing  pharmaceutical  prod- 
are  grossly  overpriced  in  this 
yet  sold  at  a  fraction  of  their 
other  countries,  even  though 
produced  in  this  country,  re- 
health  care  cost  inflation,  and 
preventive  medicine,  so  you 
pennies  into  the  front  end  to 
having  the  disease  that  will 
lars  at  the  other  end. 
second    element    is    flexibility, 
local  govermnents,  local  areas, 
to  deal  with  their  own 
are  problems,  and  not  imposing 
situation  from  Washington, 
bird  is  making  sure  that  any 
the  quality  for  all  Ameri- 
our  health  care  system  today, 
has  the  highest  quality  health 
the  world  for  those  that  are 
afford  it.  We  want  to  keep  that 
and  not  sacrifice  it  in  any  way. 
is   to   provide   that  quality 
are  for  all. 

is     providing     freedom     of 

Any  health  care   plan,   to  be 

and  acceptable  in  this  coun- 

guarantee  that  people  can 

provider  of  their  choice.  They 

be  mandated  to  go  to  a  cer- 

ician  or  treatment  facility, 

must  retain   the  ability   to 

choice  themselves. 

the  fifth  element  is  acces- 

All  Americans  must  have  ac- 

quality  health  care.  That  has  to 

into  stone,  just  as  the  other 

are. 

37  million  Americans  have 

th  insurance.  Sixty  to  seventy 

Americans   are   underinsured. 

underinsured   and   uninsured 

dealing  with  almost  half  of  this 

s  population. 

no    mistake    about    it,    Mr. 

these  people,  three-quarters 

who  are  uninsured,  are  not 

not   sitting   on   the   sidelines 

for  the  Government  to  give 
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them  are  either  working  or  a  member 
of  a  working  family,  and  they  do  not 
have  health  care. 

Will  such  a  plan  cost  more?  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  going  to  cost  more  if 
nothing  is  done.  I  know  our  personal 
insurance  premium  in  our  family  went 
up  about  26  percent  last  year. 

We  all  know  it  is  going  to  go  up.  The 
problem  is  that  less  and  less  people  are 
paying  more  and  more  for  less  health 
care.  So  what  kind  of  deal  is  that? 

Administrative  waste  alone  accounts 
for  24  percent  of  the  health  care  dollar, 
it  is  estimated.  So  acting  to  reduce 
that  waste,  that  paper  shuffling,  send- 
ing the  forms  back  and  forth  to  insur- 
ance companies,  for  instance,  can  mean 
considerable  savings  that  can  be  put 
into  certain  areas  such  as  preventive 
medicine. 

So  it  is  essential  that  this  Congress 
and  this  administration  work  imme- 
diately at  enacting  a  national  health 
care  strategy,  because  the  costs  are 
going  to  go  up  exponentially. 

Finally,  is  it  just  a  health  care  prob- 
lem? It  is  not  just  a  health  care  prob- 
lem that  affects  people.  This  affects 
our  economic  health.  The  fastest  grow- 
ing undercutting  of  our  competitive- 
ness in  this  country  or  our  health  care 
cost. 

When  you  see  our  health  care  cost  in 
this  country  going  up  roughly  9  per- 
cent a  year,  minimum,  versus  4  percent 
in  Germany  and  roughly  the  same  in 
Japan,  and  you  realize  that  roughly 
SI, 000  to  SI ,200  it  is  estimated  of  the 
cost  of  every  automobile  made  in  this 
country  last  year  was  for  health  care 
cost,  then  you  see  very  quickly  that 
failure  to  grapple  with  the  health  care 
dilemma,  crisis,  in  this  country  not 
only  affects  our  country's  health  care, 
but  affects  our  country's  jobs. 

You  are  not  only  talking  about  my 
physical  health,  you  are  talking  about 
my  economic  health.  Now  you  are  real- 
ly threatening  me. 

So  these  are  all  the  reasons  that  Con- 
gress must  deal  with  health  care,  and 
hopefully  in  this  session  of  Congress. 
This  is  why  I  would  hope  that  just  as 
the  President  has  put  down  a  March  20 
deadline,  we,  in  Congress,  can  put  down 
a  deadline  of,  say.  Labor  Day  at  least 
to  have  a  major  national  health  care 
strategy  before  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

I  think  the  American  people  require 
this.  Certainly  it  is  the  No.  1  issue  ev- 
erywhere I  go,  and  it  is  certainly  the 
No.  1  problem  undercutting  our  econ- 
omy at  all  levels.  So  I  would  hope  that 
the  Congress  could  do  this. 

Those  elements  again,  very,  very  cru- 
cial, are  cost  control,  maintaining 
quality  of  care,  freedom  of  choice  to 
pick  your  provider,  providing  acces- 
sibility for  all,  and  providing  flexibil- 
ity so  that  our  local  governments, 
local  entities,  local  districts,  can  work 
it  out,  can  negotiate  for  health  care 
prices  on  their  own,  and  are  able  to 


adapt  a  health  care  plan  to  their  par- 
ticular needs. 

They  understand  that  what  works  in 
an  urban  area  many  not  be  what  works 
in  a  rural  area,  and  that  the  rural  area 
and  the  urban  area  are  given  the  flexi- 
bility to  meet  their  own  health  care 
concerns. 

Also  there  will  have  to  be  some 
adapting  to  needs,  and  one  of  those 
great  needs,  of  course,  is  providing  for 
shifting  in  certain  health  care  prior- 
ities, preventive  medicine,  assisting 
people  to  get  their  care  early.  WIC,  the 
Women-Infant-Children  Program,  for 
instance,  and  nutritional  programs, 
prenatal  screening.  These  are  programs 
which  the  President  acknowledged  just 
a  few  days  ago  that  a  dollar  spent 
today  will  save  S14  or  S15  in  cost  later. 
These  are  the  areas  that  any  health 
care  plan  must  be  concerned  with. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  because 
what  I  see  happening  in  this  country  is 
that  out  of  this  sense  of  crisis,  I  see  ev- 
eryone coming  to  the  table.  People  un- 
derstand that  this  health  care  system 
is  broken.  It  is  not  something  where 
Band-Aids  can  work  any  more.  It  is 
broken.  Putting  Band-Aids  on  a  hemor- 
rhaging patient  does  not  do  any  good, 
particularly  if  you  do  not  put  the 
Band-Aids  in  the  right  spot. 

So  what  is  called  for  today  is  a  na- 
tional health  care  strategy.  I  see  that 
happening  when  I  see,  for  instance,  dif- 
ferent provider  groups  coming  to  the 
table  and  saying  this  has  to  be  fixed. 
Hospitals  are  closing,  hospitals  that 
cannot  meet  the  cash  flow,  hospitals 
that  cannot  meet  their  patient  needs, 
know  that  the  system  is  drastically  in 
need  of  fixing. 

Physicians  know  that  this  program 
no  longer  provides  the  accessibility  or 
even  the  affordability,  and  more  and 
more  of  their  time  is  being  consumed 
in  administrative  costs. 

Talk  to  any  physician  and  you  will 
find  out  that  he  or  she  probably  has 
more  people  in  their  office  concerned 
with  billing  and  insurance  forms  than 
they  do  in  administering  patient  care. 
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What  kind  of  statement  is  that?  We 
have  1,500  insurance  companies  in  this 
country.  We  have  something  like,  if  we 
figure  that  each  one  has  at  least  three 
variations  of  their  health  insurance 
plan,  we  have  a  $250  deductible  here. 
We  have  a  S500  deductible  here.  On  al- 
ternate Wednesdays  we  also  get  the 
tonsillectomy. 

If  we  get  into  that  kind  of  situation, 
we  see  that  physicians  in  hospitals  are 
overwhelmed. 

The  other  concern  I  have  with  the  ad- 
ministrative problem  that  physicians 
face  is  that  they  are  no  longer  able  to 
practice  medicine  but  they  have  to 
practice  insurance.  They  have  to  look 
to  see  what  it  is  that  we  are  paid  for. 
What  it  is  that  they  can  order  that  our 
insurance    company    will    reimburse. 
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They  are  not  sticking  us  with  the  en- 
tire tab.  So  our  physicians,  any  health 
care  plan  I  think  also  has  to  give  back 
to  our  health  care  providers  the  ability 
to  practice  medicine  and  to  practice 
medicine  based  upon  best  medical  prac- 
tices, not  upon  best  insurance  policies. 
That  is  what  is  so  necessary  and  so 
vital  for  any  health  plan. 

So  those  are  some  of  the  elements 
that  are  essential  in  a  health  care  plan 
that  we  have.  But  going  back  to  the 
physician  for  a  second,  who  is  sitting 
there  in  his  office,  his  or  her  office, 
with  a  billing  staff,  and  I  spoke  to  one 
physician  whom  I  have  a  lot  of  respect 
for  at  home  who  told  me  that  he  has  to 
watch  in  his  office  2,000  separate  insur- 
ance plans. 

West  Virginia,  it  is  not  a  large  State 
in  population,  a  great  State  but  not  a 
large  State,  so  we  do  not  have  perhaps 
all  the  providers  represented  that  are 
represented  across  the  country.  But 
that  one  physician  has  2,000  insurance 
plans  he  has  to  monitor  in  the  course 
of  a  day. 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  software 
has  been  devised  that  can  keep  up  with 
all  the  insurance  plans  that  come  out, 
but  that  is  the  kind  of  costs  that  we 
see  building  up.  Then,  of  course,  we  get 
the  problem  of  do  not  fill  out  the  form 
properly  or  forget  to  make  an  entry 
and  send  it  off  to  the  company  and,  of 
course,  that  claim  is  not  paid.  And  it 
comes  back  and  we  go  through  the 
whole  process  again. 

Small  wonder  that  a  study  printed  in 
the  New  England  Journal  of  Medicine 
many  months  ago  concluded  that 
American  health  care  administrative 
costs  in  America's  health  care  system 
were  larger  than  any  other  nation  by 
far,  roughly  24  percent.  Canada,  I 
think,  was  around  11  percent.  Other  na- 
tions are  in  roughly  the  same  area. 

A  lot  of  people  ask  what  kind  of  sys- 
tem are  we  talking  about.  Are  we  talk- 
ing about  a  British  socialized  system, 
the  Scandinavian  countries  and  British 
are  government-run  systems  where  the 
Government  pays  the  doctors  and  tells 
a  person  where  to  go?  Are  we  talking 
about  a  Canadian  system  which  is  not 
socialized  medicine  but  it  is  a  sole 
payer  system?  Or  are  we  talking  about 
an  American  system? 

My  answer  is.  We  can  devise  an 
American  system,  a  system  that  re- 
flects the  elements  of  cost  control, 
quality  of  care,  flexibility  for  local  en- 
tities, freedom  of  choice  to  pick  your 
provider  and  accessibility. 


THE  TAX  BILL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  [Mr.  Gephardt] 
is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
the  President  unveiled  his  economic 
program  in  this  Chamber,  the  congres- 
sional leadership  made  two  promises 
we  intend  to  keep. 
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First,  we  assured  the  President  that 
we  would  give  his  program  prompt  and 
fair  consideration,  because  we  believed 
the  economic  conditions  of  this  coun- 
try are  too  serious  to  permit  delays. 

Second,  we  promised  the  American 
people  that  we  would  fight  to  improve 
the  program  he  submitted,  because  his 
ideas  simply  weren't  up  to  the  task  of 
rebuilding  the  confidence  of  our  citi- 
zens or  the  power  of  our  economy. 

We  believed  the  interests  of  the  mid- 
dle class  were  abandoned  by  his  pro- 
gram, and  we  pledged  to  remember  and 
help  the  people  who  have  always  made 
America  strong. 

We  stand  by  these  commitments 
today. 

One  week  after  the  President's  State 
of  the  Union  Address,  we  enacted  ex- 
tended unemployment  benefits.  In  the 
coming  days.  House  committees  will 
begin  writing  a  tax  bill  and  budget  res- 
olution designed  to  get  the  recovery 
under  way.  These  items  will  be  sched- 
uled promptly  for  floor  consideration 
in  the  House  and  Senate. 

We  will  act  in  good  faith,  and  we 
hope  that  all  Members  will  bring  their 
best  efforts  and  highest  motives  to  the 
hard  and  necessary  work  which  con- 
fronts us  all. 

Just  a  few  months  ago,  the  Bush  ad- 
ministration maintained  against  all 
the  available  evidence  that  the  reces- 
sion did  not  exist,  and  that  it  would 
end  real  soon. 

But  the  assault  on  the  Nation's  fi- 
nances and  the  family  values  we  hold 
dear  was  too  brutal  and  too  thorough 
to  cling  to  this  myth,  and  so  the  myth 
was  finally  discarded. 

The  once  deflated  currency  of  com- 
passion is  now  the  common  coin  of  all 
elected  officials  who  can  pronounce  the 
words:  "I  care."  It  is  now  acceptable 
Government  policy  to  recognize  this 
reality:  America  is  in  a  recession,  and 
our  people  are  hurting,  deeply  hurting. 

The  United  States  is  now  in  the  sec- 
ond year  of  the  longest  recession  since 
the  Great  Depression. 

For  the  second  straight  month,  near- 
ly 9  million  people  are  standing  in  un- 
employment lines.  Layoffs  are  cascad- 
ing throughout  the  economy.  Missouri 
is  losing  good  paying  jobs,  and  families 
in  my  district  are  taking  two  and  three 
part-time  jobs  just  to  meet  their  bills. 
Florida,  once  considered  a  boom  State, 
has  unemployment  just  shy  of  the  job- 
less rate  in  Michigan. 

California  reports  its  worst  job  losses 
since  1938.  During  the  Bush  administra- 
tion, real  GNP  has  grown  at  an  annual 
rate  of  0.5  percent^— the  worst  real 
growth  for  any  administration  since 
Herbert  Hoover.  The  income  gap  be- 
tween workers  who  have  made  it  and 
workers  who  struggle  is  higher  than  it 
has  been  since  the  Truman  administra- 
tion. 

These  are  the  facts  our  citizens  bring 
to  us. 

They  want  action,  not  delay;  they 
want    optimism,    not    cynicism;    they 
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want  foUowthrough,  not  gamesman- 
ship; and  they  want  fairness,  not  a 
Reaganomics  rerun  of  the  1980's.  So,  by 
these  measures,  how  does  the  Presi- 
dent's program  stack  up? 

The  President's  budget  has  a  deficit 
well  in  excess  of  the  $400  billion 
claimed  by  the  administration.  It  is 
riddled  with  gimmicks  that  push  lower 
Government  revenues  into  the  last  half 
of  the  decade,  accounting  tricks,  and 
Reagan-style  assertions  about  tax 
changes  that  mask  revenue  losses  as 
revenue  gains. 

Its  most  significant  idea  for  jump- 
starting  the  economy  is  the  tired  and 
discredited  capital  gains  tax  cut,  a  pro- 
posal which  conveys  70  percent  of  the 
benefits  to  people  earning  over  $100,000. 
The  budget  preserves  cold  war  spending 
programs  in  the  Pentagon,  while  ne- 
glecting essential  investments  in  infra- 
structure, education,  and  other  ideas 
that  could  promote  long-term  eco- 
nomic growth. 

Small  wonder,  then,  the  President's 
budget  has  been  dismissed  by  the  pub- 
lic and  economists  alike.  In  the  last 
few  days,  a  University  of  North  Texas 
economist  called  the  President's  pro- 
gram: "A  real  Christmas  tree  for  every- 
body." A  Nobel  Prize  winning  econo- 
mist said:  "It  sounds  like  bit  and 
pieces  paying  off  debts."  The  Presi- 
dent's Housing  Secretary  called  it  a 
"gimmick." 

And  the  consensus  of  the  blue  chip 
economists  was,  "It's  too  little,  too 
late."  The  last  time  a  budget  received 
this  kind  of  reception  was  in  1980,  and 
the  bipartisan  reaction  was  so  dev- 
astating that  President  Carter  had  to 
withdraw  the  document  and  send  a  bet- 
ter one  back  to  Congress.  But  those 
were  the  days  when  deficits  mattered 
to  Democrats  and  Republicans  alike. 

We  do  not  have  the  luxury  of  time. 
The  President's  allies  tell  us  the  March 
20  deadline  was  a  gambit — designed  as  a 
hurdle  the  House  and  Senate  could  not 
climb — to  set  up  this  institution  for 
yet  another  round  of  Congress  bashing. 
The  velvet  glove  of  bipartisanship  con- 
ceals an  iron  political  hand.  Mean- 
while, the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
wants  to  consider  the  President's  tax 
bill  tomorrow.  But  where  is,  and  what 
is,  the  President's  bill? 

Last  week,  the  administration  sub- 
mitted tax  proposals  with  nearly  50 
provisions — many  to  benefit  business, 
several  to  help  the  privileged,  and  a 
few  aimed  at  the  middle  class — con- 
tained in  a  mammoth  proposal  that  has 
been  referred  to  17  House  committees. 

For  example,  during  the  State  of  the 
Union  Address,  the  President  sounded 
like  he  had  heard  the  public's  despair 
and  heeded  their  cries  for  help. 
"There's  one  thing  we  can  do  right 
away,"  he  said;  "ease  the  burden  of 
raising  a  child.  I  ask  you  tonight  to 
raise  the  personal  exemption  by  $500 
per  child." 

Under  normal  circumstances,  it 
would  be  proper  to  sever  the  tax  titles 
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from  this  larger  legislation  and  have 
provisions  like  middle-class  tax  relief 
by  the  Committee  on  Ways 
cleans.    But    our   friends    on    the 
side  of  the  aisle  do  not  want  the 
's  tax  bill  considered  by  the 
Waysjand  Means  Committee. 
Instjead,  they  now  ask  for  something 
a  television   commer- 
n|ight  refer  to  as  a  "slimmed  down 
of  the  regular  beer." 

s  that  the  tax  train  is  leav- 
station  and  the  middle  class 
left  behind. 
Whit  the  administration  now  wants 
consi(  ered  is  short-term  legislation, 
loade< .  with  special  interest  tax  relief 
measi  res,  shorn  of  most  relief  for  mod- 
erate-Income Americans,  and  financed 
phoney  accounting  changes.  And 
only  this  minimal  bill  will  do. 
act,  they  now  claim  that  we 
be  obstructing— I  say  again,  ob- 
• — enactment  of  the  Presl- 
recovery  program  if  we  consid- 
President's  bill.  If  the  public 

it  Is  with  good  reason, 
faith  effort  to  consider  what 
lyesident  wants  has  now  turned 
political  equivalent  of  an  Ab- 
Costello  routine. 
Republicans  are  now  demanding 
by  a  deadline  they  don't  want 
or  a  program  that  will  not 
-for  a  bill  they  have  changed — 
or  by  gimmicks  we  cannot  af- 
o  deal  with  a  recession  that 
exist^to  help  people  that  no 
count.  This  Is  not  what  the 
people  have  in  mind  when 
they  lear  the  word  "leadership."  This 
is  cy:  licism.  This  Is  gamesmanship. 
This  li  1  Reaganomics  all  over  again. 
Concressman  Rostenkowski  has  ad- 
me  that  the  Ways  and  Means 
wants  to  take  up  the  Presi- 
tax  bill— in  its  entirety.  Since 
Republican  colleagues  will  not  In- 
this  legislation,  I  have  chosen 
at  his  request.  I  do  not  endorse 
President's  program,  only  his  call 
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Therefore,  at  the  chairman's  sugges- 
am  introducing  today  the  Presl- 
program     "by    request."    The 
'by  request"  will  appear  next  to 
nime   when   the   bill   Is   formally 
.  Under  these  circumstances,  it 
be  entirely  appropriate  for  the 
"by  default"  to  be  printed  in- 
Under     strict     parliamentary 
that  is  not  in  order — nor  Is  it 
,  because  our  colleague's  ac- 
^?eak  loudly  enough. 
Introduction  of  this  legislation 
the  Ways  and  Means  mark- 
begin  tomorrow  in  an  orderly 
regret  having  to  take  this  ac- 
these  are  extraordinary  times 
extraordinary  actions  are  re- 
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Duri  ig  the  committee  markup,  our 
collea<  ues  will  be  free  to  offer  any  pro- 
posal I  o  change  the  President's  initial 
bill.  Of  to  reduce  its  scope  and  effec- 


ei  able 


tilt 

thus 


tiveness  as  they  see  fit.  The  chairman 
has  advised  us  there  will  be  only  one 
tax  bill  this  year,  and  that  is  how  it 
should  be. 

The  business  community  needs  some 
degree  of  stability,  and  the  tax  writing 
could  literally  go  on  forever.  Under  the 
chairman's  formula,  our  Republican 
friends  can  fight  for  what  they  believe 
in  and,  Mr.  Speaker,  so  will  we.  be- 
cause the  dream  of  opportunity  In 
America,  the  common  property  of  our 
free  people,  is  at  stake. 

I  believe  we  can  consider  economic 
recovery  legislation  in  the  regular 
order,  meet  the  President's  deadline, 
and  have  an  informative  debate  be- 
tween Democrats  and  Republicans  over 
where  to  take  this  economy  over  the 
long  term.  Democrats  believe  in  cut- 
ting taxes  for  the  middle  class,  invest- 
ing public  resources  to  make  the  econ- 
omy strong,  and  fighting  foreign  pro- 
tectionism to  give  our  goods  a  fair  shot 
in  overseas  markets.  These  are  the 
principles  that  will  guide  our  efforts 
and  our  actions  In  the  days  and  weeks 
ahead. 

The  American  people  don't  ask  for 
much.  They  play  by  the  rules  even 
when  the  system  isn't  working  for 
them.  They  try  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves, but  cannot  afford  health  care. 
They  make  high  quality  products,  but 
find  their  Government  Isn't  fighting 
foreign  trade  barriers. 

They  want  equal  opportunity,  but 
time  after  time  official  policy  is  dedi- 
cated to  helping  only  the  rich.  This  is 
the  nature  of  their  frustration  today. 

I  am  personally  committed  to  prompt 
passage  of  an  economic  recovery  pro- 
gram. Democrats  will  not  obstruct,  but 
we  will  try  and  improve  the  President's 
package.  Democrats  will  cooperate,  but 
we  will  not  fold.  Democrats  will  fight 
for  what  we  believe  in.  We  will  provide 
a  clear  distinction  between  the  alle- 
giances and  ambitions  of  the  two  polit- 
ical parties.  Most  of  all,  we  will  reach 
a  conclusion  out  of  respect  for  the  peo- 
ple's demand  for  action. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Kanjorski)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  Include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Kanjorski,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Annunzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Alexander,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Pease,  for  5  minutes  each  day,  on 
February  11,  14,  18,  19.  20,  and  21. 

Mrs.  ScHROEDER,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Wise,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Russo,  for  60  minutes,  on  Feb- 
ruary 19. 


By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mrs.  Johnson  of  Connecticut) 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Vander  Jagt. 

Mr.  Machtley. 

Mr.  Dannemeyer. 

Mr.  Gekas  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Clinger. 

Mr.  Bereuter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Kanjorski)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Anderson  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  In  10  Instances. 

Mr.  Brown  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  McDermott  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Annunzio  In  six  Instances. 

Mr.  Mazzol:  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Montgomery. 

Mr.  Traficant. 

Mr.  Faleomavaega. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

Mr.  ROSE,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and 
found  truly  enrolled  a  bill  of  the  House 
of  the  following  title,  which  was  there- 
upon signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.R.  2927.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  St.  Croix,  Virgin  Islands  His- 
torical Park  and  Ecological  Preserve,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


BILL  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  ROSE,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  the  following 
date  present  to  the  President,  for  his 
approval,  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing title: 

On  February  6,  1992: 

H.R.  4095.  An  act  to  increase  the  number  of 
weeks  for  which  benefits  are  payable  under 
the  Emergency  Unemployment  Compensa- 
tion Act  of  1991,  and  for  other  purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  12  o'clock  and  47  minutes 
p.m.)  Under  its  previous  order,  the 
House  adjourned  until  Friday,  Feb- 
ruary 14,  1992,  at  11  a.m.) 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause  4 
of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  GEPHARDT  (by  request): 

H.R.  4210.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1986  to  provide  incentives  for 
increased  economic  growth  and  to  provide 
tax  relief  for  families;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 


By  Mr.  ARMEY: 
H.R.  4211.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  market  pro- 
motion program  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture; to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By    Mr.    CLINGER    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Synar,    Mr.   HORTON,   and   Mr.   HoB- 
80N): 
H.R.  4212.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Solid  Waste 
Disposal  Act  to  require  the  preparation  of  a 
rural  community  impact  statement  prior  to 
the  issuance  of  a  permit  for  the  construction 
of  an  off  site  hazardous  waste  treatment, 
storage,  or  disposal  facility  in  a  rural  area; 
to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  GALLO  (for  himself.  Mr.  AN- 
NUNZIO, Ms.  MoLiNARi,  Mr.  Payne  of 
New  Jersey,  Mr.   Lewis  of  Florida, 
Mr.  HoRTON,  Mr.  Ravenel.  Mr.  Solo- 
mon, and  Mr.  MFUME): 
H.R.  4213.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Act  to  require  insured  depos- 
itory institutions  to  notify  depositors  when 
the   amount   of  their   insured   deposits   are 
equal  to  at  least  95  percent  of  the  maximum 
insured   amount   of  those   deposits;    to   the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  KOSTMAYER  (for  himself,  Mr. 
FoofciETTA,     Mr.     BORSKI,    and    Mr. 
Black  WELL)' 
H.R.  4214.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVUI  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  limit  to  $50,000,000  the 
aggregate  amount  of  budget-neutrality  ad- 
justments in  payments  to  urban  hospitals  for 
the   operating   costs   of  inpatient   hospital 
services  under  the  Medicare  Program  during 
fiscal  year  1993  that  are  required  as  a  result 
of  decisions  of  the  Medicare  Geographic  Clas- 
sification Review  Board,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; jointly  to  the  Committees  on  Ways 
and  Means.  Energy  and  Commerce,  and  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

By  Mr.  LAGOMARSINO  (for  himself. 
Mr.  Regula,  and  Mr.  Tallon): 
H.R.  4215.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  of  1965  to  pro- 
vide for  the  establishment  of  the  America 
the  Beautiful  passport  to  facilitate  access  to 
certain  federally  administered  lands  and  wa- 
ters, and  enhance  recreation  and  visitor  fa- 
cilities thereon,  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  and  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  enter  into  challenge  cost-share 
agreements,  and  for  other  purposes;  jointly. 
to  the  Committees  on  Inte.-ior  and  Insular 
Affairs  and  Agriculture. 

By    Mr.    LANTOS    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Shays.  Ms.  DeLauro.  Mr.  Martinez. 
Mr.  Coi-NE.  Mr.  Owens  of  New  York, 
and  Mr.  Vento): 
H.R.  4216.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1986  and  the  Revenue  Act  of  1978 
to  revise  the  procedures  applicable  to  the  de- 
termination  of  employment  status;   to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  LEVIN  of  Michigan  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  Vander  Jagt,  Mr.  McGrath, 


Mrs.    JOHNSON   of  Connecticut,    Mr. 
Porter,  Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
KiLDEE.   Mr.  WOLFE.   Mr.  Carr.  and 
Mr.  Traxler): 
H.R.  4217.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1986  to  provide  an  Inflation  ad- 
justment for  the  sale  price  at  which  the  lux- 
ury tax  on  passenger  vehicles  applies;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  McDERMOTT: 
H.R.  4218.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  to  provide  for  the  approval  of  State 
demonstration    projects   for   comprehensive 
health  care  reform,  and  for  other  purposes; 
jointly,   to   the   Committees   on   Ways  and 
Means  and  Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  SPRATT: 
H.R.  4219.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Trade  Act  of 
1974  to  add  sulfanilic  acid  to  the  list  of  im- 
port-sensitive articles  that  may  not  be  des- 
ignated  as    articles    eligible    for    duty-free 
treatment;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  GEPHARDT  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Lewis  of  California): 
H.J.  Res.  410.  Joint  resolution  designating 
April   14,   1992,   as   "Education   and   Sharing 
Day.  U.S.A.";  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Of-, 
fice  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  BROOKS: 
H.  Res.  360.  Resolution  providing  amounts 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House  for  ex- 
penses of  investigations  and  studies  by  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  in  the  2d  session 
of  the  102d  Congress;  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 

By  Mr.  CAMPBELL  of  California  (for 
himself,  Mr.  Owens  of  Utah,  and  Mr. 

ANNUNZIO): 

H.  Res.  361.  Resolution  calling  for  the  de- 
ployment of  United  Nations  peacekeeping 
forces  in  the  Nagorno-Karabagh  Autonomous 
Republic;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  LaFALCE: 

H.  Res.  362.  Resolution  providing  amounts 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House  for  ex- 
f)enses  of  investigations  and  studies  by  the 
Committee  on  Small  Business  in  the  2d  ses- 
sion of  the  102d  Congress;  to  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  sponsors 
were  added  to  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions as  follows: 

H.R.  551:  Mr.  CHANDLER,  Mr.  Herger.  Mr. 
Stark.  Mr.  DeFazio,  Mr.  Riggs,  Mr.  Kolbe. 
and  Mr.  Kostmayer. 

H.R.  747:  Mr.  Solomon.  Mr.  Costello.  Mr. 
Doolittle.  Mr.  Gaydos.  and  Mr.  McGrath. 

H.R.  776:  Mr.  BLAZ. 

H.R.  1200:  Mr.  Glickman. 

H.R.  1261:  Ms.  Snowe. 

H.R.  1287:  Mr.  WEBER.  Mr.  Lowehy  of  Cali- 
fornia. Mr.  ZiMMER.  Mr.  Blaz.  and  Mr.  Sund- 
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H.R.  1536:  Mrs.  Johnson  of  Connecticut  and 
Mr.  Martinez. 

H.R.  1898:  Mr.  Kopetski.  Mr.  Laoomarsdso, 
Mr.  Nussle.  Mr.  Cramer.  Mr.  McCloskey, 
Mr.  Frank  of  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Hamilton, 
Mr.  Chapman,  Mr.  Valentine,  and  Mr. 
Brown. 

H.R.  2012:  Mr.  Coughlin.  Mr.  Brown,  and 
Mrs.  Roukema. 

H.R.  2149:  Mr.  Walker.  Mr.  Murphi",  Mr. 
RnTER,  and  Mr.  McMillan  of  North  Caro- 
lina. 

H.R.  3128:  Mr.  McMillen  of  Maryland. 

H.R.  3138:  Ms.  Kaptur.  Mr.  McNULTl'.  and 
Mr.  Rangel. 

H.R.  3278:  Mr.  DoOLnTLE. 

H.R.  3373:  Mr.  NEAL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Payne  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Synar,  Ms.  Ros- 
Lehtinen,  Mr.  Wise,  Mr.  SMrra  of  Florida. 
Mr.  Fascell.  Mr.  McEwen,  Mr.  Herger,  and 
Mr.  Ramstad. 

H.R.  3626:  Mr.  Panetta. 

H.R.  3702:  Mr.   SMrTH  of  Florida  and  Mr. 

GUARINI. 

H.R.  3844:  Mr.  DE  LuGO.  Mr.  GILMAN.  Mr. 
Towns.  Mr.  Serrano.  Ms.  Norton,  and  Mr. 
DORGAN  of  North  Dakota. 

H.R.  3981:  Ms.  NORTON.  Mr.  Weldon.  Mr. 
Bacchus.  Mr.  Jefferson.  Mrs.  Lloyd.  Mr. 
LaFalce,  Mr.  Bereuter,  Mr.  Goodling,  Mr. 
Levine  of  California,  Mr.  Engel,  Mr.  Kildee, 
and  Mr.  Camp. 

H.R.  4100:  Mr.  Gaydos,  Mr.  Peterson  of 
Minnesota,  Mr.  McCloskey.  Mr.  Oberstar. 
Mr.  Durbin,  Mr.  Sabo.  Mr.  Jefferson.  Mr. 
LAUGHLm.  and  Mr.  Coleman  of  Texas. 

H.R.  4168:  Mr.  Shaw  and  Mr.  Bacchus. 

H.R.  4172:  Mr.  TRAFICANT. 

H.J.  Res.  258:  Mr.  Mineta. 

H.J.  Res.  293:  Mr.  Livingston,  Mr.  Nagle, 
Mr.  SMrra  of  Oregon.  Ms.  Snowe.  Mr.  Wolf. 
Mr.  Hayes  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Carper.  Mr. 
Brewster.  Mr.  Bennett,  Mr.  Gunderson. 
Mr.  Hefner.  Mr.  Lehman  of  Florida,  Mr. 
Gonzalez.  Mr.  Skelton.  Mr.  Guarini.  Mr. 
McHuGH.  Mr.  Taylor  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Valentine.  Mr.  Stokes.  Mr.  Price.  Mr.  Erd- 
REiCH,  Mr.  Yatron.  Mr.  Bereuter.  Mr.  Roy- 
bal.  Ms.  Waters.  Mr.  Schaefer.  Mr.  Sabo. 
Mr.  Bonior.  Mr.  Fascell.  Mr.  Hubbard,  Mr. 
Rogers.  Mr.  Waxman.  Mr.  LaRocco.  and  Mr. 
WnrrTEN. 

H.J.  Res.  334:  Mr.  SMrra  of  New  Jersey,  Mr. 
McGrath,  Mr.  Payne  of  New  Jersey,  and  Mr. 
Serrano. 

H.J.  Res.  390:  Mr.  Carddj.  Mr.  SMrra  of 
Florida.  Mr.  Machtley.  Mr.  Manton.  Ms. 
Horn.  Mr.  Camp.  Mr.  Rose.  Mr.  Frost,  Mr. 
Kennedy,  Mr.  Lehman  of  Florida.  Mr.  Cough- 
UN.  and  Mr.  Mollohan. 

H.  Con.  Res.  252:  Mr.  Waxman. 

H.  Con.  Res.  263:  Mr.  Beilenson,  Mr.  AN- 
DREWS of  Maine,  and  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida. 
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REGULATION  OF  LOBBYING  ACT 

ompliance  with  Public  Law  601, 
Jongress,  title  III,  Regulation  of 
Act,    section    308(b),    which 
provides  as  follows: 

.11   Information  required  to   be  filed 
,he  provisions  of  this  section  with  the 
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RECrSTRATIONS 

following  registrations  were  submitted  for  the  fourth  calendar  quarter  1991: 

(^^TE. — The  forni  used  for  reporting  Is  reproduced  below.  In  the  interest  of  economy  in  the  Record,  questions  are  not  repealed,  only  the  essential 
are  printed,  and  are  indicated  by  their  respective  headings.  This  page  (Page  I)  is  designed  to  supply  identifying  data.) 


PL  :ase 


PLEAS  ;  RETIRN  I  ORIGINAL  TO:  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  SE.NATE.  OFFICE  OF  PI  BLIC  RECORDS.  B2  HART  SENATE  OFFICE  Bl  ILDING,  WASHINGTON.  D.C.  2051(1 
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AN  ' 


'X"  BELOW  THE  APPROPRIATE  LETTER  OR  FIGLRE  IN  THE  BOX  AT  THE  RIGHT  OF  THE  "REPORT"  HEADING  BELOW: 
"PRELIMINARY"  REPORT  (■Regisiraiion"):  To  TegiMer."  place  an   -X'  below  the  letter  "P"  and  HII  out  page  I  only. 

'QLAI^TERLY"  REPORT:  To  indicate  which  one  of  the  four  calendar  quarter,  is  covered  by  this  Report,  place  an  "X"  below  the  appropriate  figure.  Fill  out  bcnh  page 
page  2  and  as  many  additional  pages  as  may  be  required.  The  first  additional  page  should  be  numbered  as  page  ".'."  and  the  rest  of  such  pages  should  be  "4." 
'  etc.  Preparation  and  filing  in  accordance  with  instructions  will  accomplish  compliance  with  all  quarterly  reporting  requirements  of  the  Act. 
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Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall  be  com- 
piled by  said  Clerk  and  Secretary,  acting- 
jointly,  as  soon  as  practicable  after  the  close 
of  the  calendar  quarter  with  respect  to  which 
such  Information  is  filed  and  shall  be  printed 
in  the  Congressional  Record. 


February  11,  1992 

The  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives and  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
jointly  submit  their  report  of  the  com- 
pilation required  by  said  law  and  have 
included  all  registrations  and  quarterly 
reports  received. 


RETURN  I  ORIGINAL  TO:  THE  CLERK  OF  THE  HOISE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  OFFICE  OF  RECORDS  AND  REGISTRATION.  I0JI6  LONGWORTH  HOl  SE 

OFFICE  Bl  ILDING.  WASHINGTON,  D.C.  20515 


REPORT 

Pursuant  to  Federal  Regulation  of  Lobbying  Act 
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OIAKTKK                        1 

1st 

2d 

3d 

4th 

(Mark  one  square  only)           | 

Is  this  an  Amendment? 
D     YES  D     NO 


employer".  (If  the    'employee"  is  a 


NCjTE  on  ITEM  "A". — (a)  In  General.  This   "Report"  form  may  be  used  by  either  an  organization  or  an  individual,  as  follows: 
(i)    "Employee"  --To  file  as  an   "employee".  Mate   (in   Item     "B")  the   name,  address,   and  nature  of  business  of  the 

firm  (such  as  a  law   firm  or  public  relations   firm),  partners  and  salaried  staff  members  of  such  firm  may   join   in  filing  a  Report  as  an   "employee".) 
(ii)  "Employer". — To  file  as  an  "employer",  write  "None"  in  answer  lo  Item  "B". 
(A)  Separate  Reports.  An  agent  or  employee  should  not  attempt  to  combine  his  Report  with  the  employers  Report: 

(i)   Employers   subject   to  the   Act    must   file   separate   Reports   and   are   not   relieved   of  Ibis   requirement    merely   because   Reports   are   filed   by    their   agents  or 

employees, 
(ii)  Employees  subject  to  the  Act  must  file  separate  Reports  and  are  not  relieved  of  this  requirement   merely  because  Reports  are  filed  by   their  employers. 

A.  OI  GANIZATION  OR  INDIVIDUAL  FILING:  2.  if  this  Report  is  for  an  Employer,  list  names  of  agents  or  employees  who  will  file 

I.  Stale  I  ame.  address,  and  nature  of  business.  Reports  for  this  Quarter. 

D  CHq:K  IF  ADDRESS  IS  DIFFERENT  THAN  PREVIOUSLY  REPORTED 


NC  FE   on   ITEM   "B". — Reports  hy  Anenis   or  Employees.    An   employee   is   to   file,   each   quarter,   as   many   Reports   as   he   has  employers,   except   that:    (a)   If  a 
panicula    undertaking  is  jointly  financed  by  a  group  of  employers,  the  group  is  to  be  considered  as  one  employer,  but  ail   members  of  the  group  are  lo  be  named, 
and   the   contribution  of  each   member   is   to   be   specified:   (/;)   if  the   work   is  done   in   the   interest   of  one   person   but   payment   therefor   is   made   by   another,   a   single 
Report—  laming  both  persons  as   "employers" — is  to  be  filed  each  quarter. 
B.  E\  PLOYER  "5""'  "!«'«■  address,  and  nature  of  business.  If  there  is  no  employer,  write   "None." 


NC  TE  00  ITEM  "C". — (u)  The  expression  "in  connection  with  legislative  interests."  as  used  in  this  Report,  means  "in  connection  with  attempting,  directly  or 
indirecil]  to  influence  the  passage  or  defeat  of  legislation."  "The  term  legislation'  means  bills,  resolutions,  amendments,  nominations,  and  other  matters  pending  or 
proposed  in  either  House  of  Congress,  and  includes  any  other  matter  which  may  be  the  subject  of  action  by  either  House" — S .■'02(e). 

(fr)  Before  undertaking  any  activities  in  connection  with  legislative  interests,  organizations  and  individuals  subject  to  the  Lobbying  Act  are  required  to  file  a  "Preliminary" 
Report  (I  egistration). 

(r)  After  beginning  such  activities,  they  must  file  a  ""Quarterly"  Report  at  the  end  of  each  calendar  quarter  in  which  ihey  have  either  received  or  expended  anything 
of  value  n  connection  with  legislative  interests. 

C.  LE  GISLATIVE  INTERESTS,  AND  PUBLICATIONS  in  connection  therewith: 

I.  I  tale  approximately  how  long  legislative  interests     2.  State  the  general  legislative  interests  of  the  person 
are|o  continue.  If  receipts  aixl  expenditures  in  con-      filing  and  set  forth  the  specific  legislative  interests  by 

reciting:  (o)  Short  titles  of  statutes  and  bills;  (h)  House 

and  Senate  numbers  of  bills,  where  known;  (i )  citations 

of  statutes,   where  known;  (</)  whether  for  or  against 

such  statutes  and  bills. 


lo  continue.  If  receipts  aixl  expenditures  in  con- 
with  legislative  interests  have 
terminated,  place  an   "X"  in  the  box  at  the 
left,  so  that  this  Office  w  ill  no  longer  expect 
lo  receive  Reports. 


.'.  In  the  case  of  those  publicationN  which  ihe  person 
filing  has  caused  to  be  issued  or  distributed  in  connection 
with  legislative  interests,  set  forth:  (a)  description.  (A) 
quantity  distributed.  (< )  date  of  distribution.  (</)  name 
of  printer  or  publisher  (if  publications  were  paid  for  by 
person  filing)  or  name  of  donor  (if  publications  were 
received  as  a  gift). 


(Answer  itetn.s  I.  2.  and  .^  in  the  space  below.  Attach  additional  pages  if  more  space  is  needed.) 

is  a  "Preliminary"  Report  (Registration)  rather  than  a  ""Quarterly"  Report,  stale  below  what  the  nature  and  amount  of  anticipated  expenses  will  be;  and. 
agent  or  employee,  stale  also  what  the  daily,  monthly,  or  annual  rale  of  compensation  is  to  be.  //  this  is  a  "Quarterly"  Report.  JisreKurd  this  item  "C4" 
I  items  "D"  and  ""£"  on  the  hack  of  this  pane.  Do  not  attempt  to  combine  a  ""Preliminary"  Report  (Registration)  with  a  "Quarterly  Report."'* 
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Organization  or  Individual  Filing 


Allan  Rolwft  Adiw.  1333  N»  Hampshire  Aw..  IWI.  IKOO  Washington,  OC  20036  

John  Aguiere.  1401  Hen  York  Awnue.  m  Washington.  OC  20005 

Airport  Operators  (^uncil  International.  1220  19th  Street.  NW.  1200  Washington.  DC  20036  

Akin  Gump  Strauss  Hauer  t  Feld.  1333  New  liampshire  Ave  .  m  1400  Washington.  DC  200%  .... 
Do ., _ 

Do  '  "  "       '■-■■""■~'  ' 

Do 


Alcalde  Rousselot  t  Fay.  1901  North  Ft  Myer  Drive.  :2lh  Floor  Rosslyn.  VA  22209  . .......... 

Donna  K  Aleiander.  1333  hem  Hampshire  Ave.  NW  Washington.  DC  20036 , 

Morris  J  Amitay.  PC.  444  N  Capitol  Street.  NW.  #712  Washington.  DC  20001 

Do 

Sarah  lane  Amundson.  900  2nd  Street.  NE.  1303  Washington.  DC  20002  ...: 

David  1  Anderson.  One  KeyCorp  Plaza  PO  Box  88  Albany.  NY  12201-0088  _ . 

lill  C,  Andrews.  1331-A  Pennsylvania  Ave .  NW.  Suite  217  Washington.  DC  20004  

Arent  Foa  Kwtner  Plotkio  t  Kahn.  lOSO  Connecticul  Ave..  NW  Washington.  DC  20036-5339 — .. 

Do  - 

Do  - 

John  G  Arlington.  1130  Connecticut  Ave .  NW.  Suite  1000  Washington.  OC  20036 „ 

Luther  Glenn  Arnette,  125  N  West  Street  Aleiandria.  VA  22314-2754    _, 

Susan  M  Aulher.  555  Thirteenth  Street.  NW.  •450  West  Columbia  Square  Washington.  DC  20004  

Bronwyn  Bachrach.  499  South  Capitol  Street.  SW  1507  Washington.  DC  20003 „ 

Do .*... 

William  W  Bailey.  1201  Connecticut  Avenue.  NW,  1300  Washington.  DC  20036 

Do  

Bailey  Morris  I  Robinson.  1201  Connecticut  Avenue.  NW.  1300  Wasliington.  DC  20036 .. 

Do  — . 

Do  ...:. : 

Baker  &  Bolts.  555  I3tli  Street.  NW.  1500  East  tNastiHigton.  OC  2O0O4 

Do - -...^ 

Baker  t  Hostetlet.  1050  Connecticut  Ave..  NW.  #1 100  Washington.  DC  20036  

Do - 

Baker  Worthington  Cnisslty  Stansberry  t  Woolf.  801  Pennsylvania  Ave .  NW.  MOO  Washiniton.  K  20004  . 


Do 
Do 


Ball  lanik  t  Novacli.  1101  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  NW.  «1035  Washington.  DC  20004  _ 

Do 

Linda  W  Banlon.  1725  letterson  Oavis  Highway  »901  Arlington.  VA  22202  

Barbour  t,  Rogers.  600  New  Hampshire  Ave  .  NW.  Suite  1010  Washington,  DC  20037 

Michael  F  Barrett  Jr ,  1079  Papermill  Court,  NW  Washington.  DC  20007  

Kjistin  Bass.  1250  24lti  Street.  NW,  #300  Washington,  DC  20037 

Lana  R  Balls,  2200  Mill  Road  Aleiandna,  VA  22314 \ ;....; 

Edward  H  Barter.  2000  M  Street.  NW.  «;00  Washington.  DC  20036  „_ 


Do 


Bayh  Connaughton  Fensterheim  t  Malone.  PC.  1575  Eye  Street.  NW.  Suite  1025  Washington.  OC  20005  . 

Do  ~ 

Do  . :... . _.-.. ..-— 


Do  . 
Do  . 
Do  . 
Do 
Do 
Do 


Beacon  Consulting  Group.  Inc.  1012  Pennsylvania  Ave.  SE  Washington.  DC  20003  — 

Barbara  Ann  Bechberger.  9668  Hastings  Drive  Columbia.  MO  21046   _ 

Mary  C.  Bennett.  815  Connecticut  Avenue,  NW  Washington.  OC  20006-4078 

Bergner  Boyette  t  Bockorny.  Inc.  1101  leth  Street.  NW.  1500  Washington.  DC  20036  - 

Jules  Bernstein.  1920  L  Street.  NW.  1602  Washington.  OC  20036  ,..-".. 

Ann  Beser.  2000  K  Street.  NW.  Suite  800  Washington.  OC  20006  

Robert  Belz.  1010  Vermont  Avenue,  NW.  #11 16  Washington.  DC  20005    

Beveridge  t  Diamond.  PC.  1350  Eye  Street.  NW.  »700  Washington.  OC  20005 


Birch  Norton  Bittner  and  Cherot.  1155  Connecticut  Ave .  NW.  11200  Washington.  DC  20O36 


Da  . 

Do 

Do 


Kelli  Birtwell.  2012  Massachusetts  Avenue.  NW  Washmgton.  DC  20036  

Bituminous  Coal  Operators'  Assn.  918  16th  Street.  NW.  Suite  303  Washington.  DC  20006  . 
Black  Manatoit  Stone  t  Kelly.  Inc.  211  North  Union  Street.  1300  Aleundru.  VA  22314  


Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 


Stephen  J  Blair.  750  First  Street.  NE.  Suite  900  Washington.  DC  20002 

L.  Thomas  BkKk.  277  Park  Avenue  New  York.  NY  10172  

Jennifer  Blomstrom.  1531  P  Street.  NW.  Suite  200  Washington,  DC  20005 

lared  0,  Blum,  1731  Connecticut  Ave  ,  NW.  2nd  Fl  Washington.  OC  20009-1146 

Jennifer  0.  Boucher.  1600  Wilson  Blvd..  11000  Arlington.  VA  22209  

Thomas  M  Boyd.  600  Pennsylvania  Ave..  SE.  Suite  206  Washington.  DC  20003  ... 


Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 


John  S  Boyden  It .  1942  Yalecrest  Ave  Salt  lake  City.  UT  84108  

Stephen  G  Boyden.  1100  South  1500  East  Salt  Lake  City.  UT  84105  

Raymond  F  Bragg  Jr..  1025  Thomas  Jefferson  Street.  NW.  4700-E  Washington.  DC  20007 

Brand  &  Lowell.  923  15th  Street.  NW.  Fifth  Fl.  Washington.  DC  20005  ....... ., 

Joel  Brandenberger.  627  Edmonstcn  Drive  Rockville.  MD  20851 


Stanley  I  Bregman  Uw  Offices.  1611  21st  Street.  NW.  Suite  3  Washmgton.  DC  20009 


Do 
Do 


Peter  E  Brereton.  1101  15th  Street.  NW.  MOO  PC  Bon  5937  Washington.  DC  20005-5070  . 

Stephanie  Breslin.  2300  M  Street.  NW.  Suite  800  Washington.  DC  20037  - 

Michael  F  Brinck.  4647  Forbes  Boulevard  Lanham.  MO  20706    ,., .;. , ^ 

Alvm  Brown,  4573  MacArthur  Boulevard,  NW,  1103  Washington.  DC  20007  ...:........■.:.;._;.. 

Eariine  I.  Brown.  5409  South  Laflin  Street  Chicago.  11  60609  -....-. 

lerry  M.  Brown.  Post  Offie  Box  1321  Sprmgteld,  VA  22151 


William  R,  Brown  Jr,,  1630  Duke. Street,  4th  Floor  Alexandria.  VA  22314-3465 

Brownstein  Hyatt  Farbet  &  Strickland.  PC  .  410  17th  Street.  22nd  Floor  Denver.  CO  80202 
Brownstein  Zeidman  I  Schomer.  1401  New  York  Ave,,  NW,  1900  Washington.  OC  20005  

Do  

Do  - 

D^ant.  Miller  t  Olive.  PA.  201  South  Monroe  Sticet.  Suite  500  Tallaliassee.  Fl  32301 

Brydges  Riseborough  Morris  Franke  I  Miller,  ISO  N  Michigan  Ave  Chicago.  (L  60601  ... — 

PerryAnne  Buchanan.  3800  N  Fairtax  Drive,  Suite  4  Arlington,  VA  22203  - 

Burson-Marsteller.  1850  M  Street,  NW,  #900  Washington,  DC  20036  

Do 

Butera  i  Andrews.  1275  Pennsylvania  Ave .  NW  Washington.  DC  20004  

Bruce  Butteriield.  10703  Courthouse  Rd  Fredericksburg.  VA  22407 


Employer/Client 


Cohn  and  Marks  (For  Direct  Marketing  Assn) 
National  Food  Processors  Association 

American  Share  Insurance  Corporation 

Dow  Jones  t  Co 

Mazda  (North  America),  tnc 

Mazda  Motor  Corporation 

Ryder  System.  Inc 

Colton  Communities 

LeBoeul  Lamb  Leiby  t  MacRae  (FotMirage  Resorts  Inc) 

American  Assn  of  Pharmaceutical  Distributors 

Rvid  Eye  Institute 

Doris  Day  Animal  League 

KeyCorp 

Small  Businesses  lor  Advertising  ClMice 

Aram  Mardirosian 

Navaio  Nation 

Republic  Of  Chile 

American  Insurance  Assn 

Fleet  Reserve  Assn 

Union  Pacific  (^rporation 

Hecht  Spencer  i  Associates  (For  General  Atomics) 

Hecfit  Spencer  &  Associates  (For  MCI  Telecommunications) 

Bailey  Morris  i  Robinso<i  (for  American  Council  ol  lite  Insurance) 

Bailey.  Morris.  &  Robinson  [ForJ^rican  Imaging  Jtesn) 

American  Council  ol  Life  Insurance 

American  Imaging  Assn 

Maggio-Onorato  t  Ass« 

Health  Indistiy  Manulacturers  Assn 

Rite  Aid  Corp 

Devilbiss  Health  Caie.  Inc 

MEX 

Grand  Metropolitan.  Inc 

kiterturtine  Cornorate 

Nortti  Camlina  hi  Cargo  Airport  Authority 

Oregon  Department  ot  State  Lands 

Pacific  Marine.  Inc 

AllianI  Techsystems.  Inc 

CBS  Inc 

San  Diego  Gas  &  El  ctnc 

Americans  for  Peace 

American  Trucking  Assns.  Inc 

Graham  t  James  (For  Able  laboratories.  Incl 

Graham  t  James  (Fo(Syntei  USA.  Inc) 

AlC  Communications  Corp 

Cook  Group 

toseph  E  Seagram  t  Sons 

Jugopetrol 

Merrill  lynch  &  Company 

Milk  Industru  Foundation 

National  Basketball  Assn 

National  Soft  Orink  Assn 

Real  Estate  Capoital  Recovery  Assn 

Orton  Dyslexia  Saiety 

Harvest  Church  International 

Baker  t  McKenzie  (F«  Horsham  Corporation) 

Enseco 

Federal  Law  Enforcement  Officers  Assn 

National  Committee  to  Preserve  Social  Security  t  Medcare 

Health  Industry  Group  Purchasing  Assn 

laurance  S  Rockefeller 

Fish  Alaska.  Int 

Holland  American  Lines.  Inc 

Professional  Sportfish  Col  for  Fairness  in  Fed.  Regulations 

Soka  University 

National  Federation  of  Business  t  Professional  Women  s  Clubs 

American  Soc  of  Plastic  i  Reconstructive  Surgeons 

Carolina  Power  &  Light 

Centerior  Energy 

Commonwealth  Edison  Co 

Houston  Lighting  t  Power  Company 

Jeffenes  t  Company.  Inc 

Military  Audits  of  Market  Information.  Inc 

Teitron 

United  Way  of  America 

Career  College  Assn.  Inc 

Chemical  Bank 

Sierra  Club  legal  Defense  Fund 

Polyisocyanurate  Insulation  Manufacturers  Assn 

American  Waterways  Operators.  Inc 

Federal  Kemper  life  Assurance  Co 

Kemper  Corp 

Kemper  Financial  Services.  Inc 

Kemper  Investors  Life  Insurance  Company 

Kemper  Reinsurance  Company 

2uni  Indian  Tribe 

Zuni  Indian  Tribe 

legislative  Strategies  lFor£o(eneralion  I  Independent  Pawn  Coalition  ot  America. 

Inc) 
Environmental  I  Safety  Data  Exchange 
National  Turtiey  Federation 
Air  Transport  Assn  of  America 
Car  Rental  Coalition 
Touro  College 

Truck  Renting  i  Leasing  Assn  ITRALA) 
National  Council  of  Community  Bankers 
U  S  Independent  Microwave  Television  Assn  lUSWTAJ 
AMVETS 

New  City  Canmiunity  Counsil 
B«-TkImi>Io0  General  Corporation 
Rational  Rural  letter  Carriers  Association 
Western  Unnn  Financial  Services.  Inc 
Dal-Tile  Corp 
bnco  Realty 

Kimbeify-Clarti  De  Mexico.  SA  de  CV 
Femandina  Cruise  Lines.  Inc 
ScMm  District  63.  et  al 
Water  Resources 
Douglas 
MAFCO 

Anchor  Savings  Bank 
Scuba  Dwers  Assn 


UMI 


2171 


C  &  C  Coi  Mmt  Ginip  Inc.  210  Canwron  Stie«t  Alnandria.  VA  22314 

Do 

Do 

Do 
Tour  Cal«|ln. 


HicJMC  Cmv. 


fe  XI 


■  C  rli 


tR. 
C«ilalC< 
Ca»iW 

Do 

Caplifi  t 

Canti  ~ 

LitKia  E 

Do 

FwlCaite 
Ffank  H 
Cusidy  a 
D> 
■»  , 
Dt 
Do 
Harold  Thi 
William  J. 
ClKfiHlnH 
Child 
Chnstian 


>Jdale  Olid.  One  Tlumas  Circle.  NW.  11 100  Washin|to(i.  DC  20005 
Assn.  \K.  750  First  Street.  NE.Suite  900  Washmiton.  00  20002  . 
lisle.  lOOO  Connecticut  toe  NW.  Washin|ton.  DC  20036 


C  it 


HeaWi  Prolectnn  Coalition.  918  16iri  Street.  IM.  Suite  303  Washmiton.  DC  20006 
Uiiarelti  Harris  t  Slavin.  1747  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  NW.  1900  Wastimfton.  DC  2000(  . 

arte.  1333  New  Hampsliire  Ave    NW  Washington.  DC  20036 

.  79O0Westparli  Drive  McLean,  VA  22102 

m  t  Scon,  3050  K  Street,  m  1400  Wasriington,  DC  20007  _,_. 

iro.  1776  F  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20006 


ole. 
r Ska  noi 


iCotan  ai 


C  ndit, 

f  kum  t  McCormick.  900  SW  5tli  Ave  Suite  2300~l>ortland.  OR  97204-1268  . 


iCort  tt 


Umn.  m  inti  street.  NW  Washington.  DC  70006 

4201  lalavelte  Center  Drive  Chantilly.  VA  22021-1230 


ursing  Home  Suppliers,  c/o  Sshmeltzer.  Aptaker  i  Sliepard  2600  Virginia  Aw..  I 
"  Coursen.  1133  Conn«ticut  Ave ,  NW.  1900  Washington.  DC  20036 


n.  1101  15th  Street.  NW.  Suite  400  Washington.  DC  20005-5070 
Cro^uef.  1301  Pennsylvania  ave .  NW.  Suite  500  Washington.  DC  20004 

iring.  lOOl  Pennsylvania  Ave  .  NW  Washington,  DC  20004-2505  

ily,  122  C  Street,  NW,  4th  floor  Washington,  DC  20001  _^ 

lalito,  444  N  Capitot  Street  Washington,  DC  200O1 


r  Ball.  It! 


eAnna.  601  13th  Street.  NW.  Suite  650  North  Washington.  DC  20005 

jwnd.  1350  I  Sheet.  NW.  #700  Washington.  DC  20OO5  

S(ap<m  I  Monn.  2101  L  SI .  NW  Washington,  DC  20037  :.,... 


Dot  irty 


UadiDgorl  > 


iGoi  elt. 


Fit2|e  lid 


I  Fur  in 


DiwdH.  G) 


IMtoA.G  tws. 


■  Dim  ( 


GibjM 
Brtdblmv 

Do 

Do 
Caesar  A 
CarotynH 
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Organualnn  or  Indmdual  Filing 


7S0  First  Street.  NW.  MOO  Washington.  DC  20002  

1899  I  Street,  NW  11100  Washington.  DC  20036    

CampOell-Raupe.  Inc  1010  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  SE  Waslimglon.  K  20003  . 

innon  li   801  Seventeenth  Street,  m.  1300  Washington.  K  20006-3910 

sultants,  1122  Colaado.  1307  Austin.  Vk  78701 

lates.  Inc  426  C  Street.  K  Washington.  DC  20002   .„ 


2929  Landrum  Drrve.  ^39  Atlanta.  (M  30311       

III.  2600  Virginia  Ave   m  10th  Floor  Washington.  DC  20037  IMS 
Associates.  Inc.  700  13th  SI .  NW.  MOO  Washington.  DC  20005  


lates.  Inc  1455  Pennsylvania  Ave.  NW  1560  Washington.  DC  20004  .... 
1745  lellerson  Daws  Highway.  11000  Ailington  VA  22202 


Champers  Jr.  116  Highland  Drive  PO  Boi  329  Mays  landing.  NJ  08330 
I.    handler.  1776  Massxhusetts  Avenue.  NW.  1200  Washington.  DC  20036  . 
"   1  Company.  1320  18th  Street.  NW.  1100  Washington.  DC  20036 
CafeKnnica.  Inc.  14102  Wanmcli  Bhrd  Ne»xn  News.  VA  23602 
twwk.  PO  BOi  606  Forest.  VA  24551 
ttclnNl  Cklan.  8630  Fcfllon  Street.  1615  Silver  Spnng.  MD  20910 
Coal "  -       -  

CoHield 
Cohn  and 
Randall  I 
dMr 

em 

CsTCord 

Bruce  R 
ConUing 

Oo 

Do 
Richard  M 
Chuck 
Council  of 
ChristopheilD 

Do 
Cowngton 

Do 
W  Bruce  C 
Adtain 
Crowell  I 
Shansn  M 
Davidoti  h 
Davis  WngI 
Barbara  Di 
Dewey 

Do 
Jennifer  S 
Henry  L  Di 
Dckstein 

Do 

Do 
RobOi  Rce 
Charles  Ver 
Discoveiy 
Lucia  DiVer 
JohnD 


«.  lOlh  Floor  Washington.  DC  20037-1905 


Burling  1201  Pennsylvania  Ave .  NW  PC.  Boi  7566  Washington.  DC  200M 


t  Tremaine  2600  Centunr  Scuaree .  MN.  1600  1501  Forth  Avenue  Seattle.  WA  98I0I 
.  655  Fifteenth  Street  NW  300  Melropolitan  Square  Washington.  DC  20005-2 
ine   1775  Pennsylvania  Ave .  MN.  (500  Washington.  DC  20006 


lietrich,  PO  Bm  660634  Dallas.  TX  75266-0634 , 

Dinges  hr.  1325  G  Street.  NW.  11003  Washington.  DC  20005 

uses.  Inc.  1850  Filer  Drive.  Suite  402  Foit  Lauderdale,  a  33316  . 

re.  925  15th  St .  NW  Washmglon.  K  20005    

If .  901  31st  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20007 


83  Concord  Avenue  Belmont.  MA  02178    

1752  N  Street.  NW  6lh  Fl  V<ashington.  DC  20036  . 


913  Dram  Avenue  Capitol  Heights.  MD  20743 _ 

.  2214  Paddock  Way  #900  Grand  Prairie.  IX  75050  ,. 

I  nundson.  90  Park  Avenue  New  York.  NY  10016-1387  „. 

L  gislatn*  Sefwces.  Inc  5855  Staduim  Street  San  Diego.  CA  92122  . 


ntholis.  95  Hadison  Avenue  Morristown.  NJ  07960 
PO  Boi  3153  St  Peters.  MO  63376 


.  1001  Pennsylvania  Ave  ,  NW.  Suite  i350  Washington,  DC  20004 

(-Flaherty.  600  New  Hampshire  Avenue,  NW  11111  Washington,  DC  20037  . 
Don)  lohne^  Allwrtson.  1255  23fd  St..  NW.  Suite  500  Washington.  DC  20037 
Ducheneaui  Gerard  I  Associates.  1155  Connecticut  Avenue.  NW.  MOO  Washington.  DC  20036  . 

Do  ^ 
John  J  Duo 
Dykema 

Oo 

Do 

Do 
Ronald  EaM 
Robert  Eav< 
Daniel  C 
Education 

Do 
Edmrdsl 
Gaiy  Elmest|d. 
Mchae* 
Michael  E< 
Walter  H  E< 
Bnan  Fergn 
H  David  Fit 
John  H  Flic 

Do 
Clyde  Fl 
Ronnie  G 
Joseph  P 
Foley  ( 
Edward  H 
Donald  L  Fi 
Phillip  L  Fii 
John  Freshrr 

Do 

Oo 

Oo 
Gay  Fnedm; 
Pattison 
Kurt  A  Furs 
RaHilKME 
IH. 


En^ehardt.  3535  Garrett  Drive.  GRI-35  Santa  Clara  CA  95052  _ 

s.  444  North  Capitol  Street.  Suite  711  Washington.  DC  20001   _ 

ms  III  701  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  NW.  1600  Washington.  DC  20004  . 

in   1776  Eye  Street  NW,  Suite  1050  Washington,  DC  20006      „ 

,  5885  Stadium  St,  San  Diego,  CA  92122 

Jr..  1725  K  SI .  NW.  »1200  Washington.  DC  20006 . 


815  Snleenth  Street  Washington.  DC  20006 

701  Pennsylvania  Ave.  NW.  MOO  Washington.  DC  20004  „ 

.  PO  Boi  61303  Potomac.  MD  20859 

CoiAany.  Inc.  PO  Boi  61303  Potomac.  MO  20859  

F  rgotson.  1020  -  16th  Street  NW  Suite  300  Washmglon.  DC  20036  . 
■    iler.  PO  Boi  50627  Columbia.  SC  29250 


FUpo. 
f(  ey. 


IS. 


1  Massachusetts  Avenue.  NW .  1800  Washington.  DC  20001  

n  Associates.  Inc   1625  K  Street  NW.  Suite  200  Washington  DC  20006  . 


tn.  555  13tti  Street  NW.  tSOOW  Wishmiton.  K  20004  

h.  601  Pennsylvania  Ave .  NW.  1900  Washington.  DC  20004    

Searle  Washington  Ollice  One  Massxhusetts  Ave.  MW  Suite  8O0  WasJungton.  DC  20001 
Gallegos.  1155  15th  Street  NW  MOO  Washington.  DC  20005 . 

83  Concord  Avenue  Belmont.  MA  02 1 78 


Gibbons.  1600  Rhode  Island  Ave  NW.  Washington  DC  .  DC  20036 

1155  Connecticut  Ave  .  NW  Washington,  DC  20036 

HOI  30th  Street,  NW  t500  Washington  DC  20007 


Cnitther.  105O  Connecticut  Ave .  NW.  1900  WasJiiogloii.  DC  20031 
2300  Clarendon  Blvd .  ilOlO  Arlington.  VA  22201  „ 


C  111 


lito.  PO.  Boi  5793  Carefree.  A2  85377 
lito.  POBa  5793  Caiefiec.  A2  85377  . 


Employer/Client 


Advanta  Corp 

Jones  Motor  Company 

Leo  Eisenberg  &  Company 

MacAndrews  8  Forbes  Holdings.  Inc 

Career  College  Assn  In 

Euon  Corp 

Home  Finance  Coalition.  Inc 

Stewart  and  Stewart  (For  Smith  Comna  Coipl 

Madison  Public  Affairs  Group 

Nestle  foods 

US  Healthcare  Inc 

Investors  in  Home-Slake  Production  Company 

McClure  Irotter  (  Mentj  (ForGovemment  of  Puerto  Rico) 

McClure  Trotter  8  Ment2  (For  Mercedes-Ben;  of  North  America,  he) 

RainSow  Star  Shipping  Assmation 

Schmeltnr.  Aptaker  8  Shepard.  PC  IFotCouncil  o(  Nursing  Home  Suppliers) 

Albion  College 

Best  Buddies  of  America.  Inc 

CenlerPort  International 

Ceitainleed  Corp 

Saunders.  Snyder.  Ross  8  Dickson.  PC 

Iheo's  Iheory  on  Business  Management 

National  Parks  8  Conservation  Association 

Isabella  Stewart  Gardner  Museum 


Federation  of  Postal  Police  Officers 

National  Cooperative  Bank 

Direct  Marketing  Assn 

HFSI 

international  Crystal  Federation 

IBM 

Forest  City  Ratner  Companies 

General  Dynamics 

Epitope 

Portland  Community  College 

Sisters  ol  Providence 

Williams  8  Connolly  (FoiPAR  Pharmxeutical) 

Sheet  Metal  8  Air  Conditioning  (^tractors'  Natioflal  Assn 

Hauser  Communications.  Inc 

Ten-Ten  General  Partnership 

Jones  Financial  Companies 

Prnrate  Benefits  Alliance 

National  Council  of  Ccmmunity  Bankers 

US  Independent  Microwave  Television  Assn 

Canyon  Resources  Corp 

Children's  Defense  Fund 

Ad  Hoc  Comm  ol  Protective  Seivicn 

Seattle  Times  Company 

Blue  Cross  of  Cahfornia 

PacifiCorp  Financial  Services 

US  Golf  /Association 

Detroit  Edison  Company 

Laurance  S  Rockefeller 

Detroit  Red  Wings 

Magma  Cooper  Company 

National  Assn  of  Cham  Drug  Stores 

Frito-Lay.  Inc 

American  Soc  of  Civil  Engineers 

Families  USA 

Federal  Legislative  Associates.  Inc  (ForOlin  Brass) 

Kahn.  Soares  8  Company  (for  Mid-Valley  Water  Autbonty) 

Appraisal  Institute 

Coi  Enterprises.  Inc.  et  al 

Minnesota  Indian  Gaming  Assocation 

National  Indian  Gaming  Association 

Research  Development  8  Technical  Employees'  Union 

Discovery  Cruises.  Inc 

Magic  Line.  Inc 

Systems  Control.  Inc 

University  of  Michigan  Medical  Center 

Harvest  Church  International 

Allied  Pilots  Association 

Walter  Conston  Aleiander  8  Green.  PC  IForleybold  Ag) 

Oakland  Unified  School  District 

San  Diego  Unified  School  District 

New  Jersey  Assn  of  Independent  Car  Rental  Companies 

City  of  SI  Peters 

Intel  Corp 

Keefe  Company  (ForAlarm  Industry  Communications  Committee! 

Brii  Maritime.  Inc 

Eastman  Kodak  Co 

Educationa  Legislative  Sen/ices.  Inc  (ForOakland  Unified  School  District) 

Federal  Legislative  Associates  (For  Citi;ens  Commission  for  Human  Rights! 

Federal  Legislative  Associates  (ForNational  Coalition  of  IRS  Whistlebkiwers) 

international  Longshoremen  s  Association.  AR-CW 

RG  Flippo  8  Associates,  Inc  (For  United  States  Telephone  Assn) 

Unilied  Industries,  Inc 

Storage  Concepts,  Inc 

Eihide  Corporation 

Greenwood  Development  Corp 

McLeod  Walkmson  8  Miller  (For  National  Milk  Producers  Federation) 

Alaska  Department  of  Environmental  Conservation 

Anheuser-Busch  Companies.  Inc 

James  M  Montgomery  Consulting  Engineers.  Inc 

Los  Angeles  County  Sanitation  District 

interstate  Natural  Gas  Assn  ol  America 

Standord  University 

GO  Searle  8  Co 

McNair  Group.  Inc 

Research  Development  8  Technical  Employees'  Union 

National  Rifle  Association  of  America 

Laidlaw  Waste  Systems,  inc 

Cement  Kiln  Recycling  Coalition 

CatpentefsA^ntractors  Cooperation  Committee,  he 

AJjslia  Gioundfish  Data  Bank 

All  Alaskan  Seafoods  he 

Robertson  Monagie  8  Eastaugh  (For  Transportation  hsbtule) 

American  Assn  of  Pastoral  Counselors 

American  Assn  of  Pastoral  Counselors 
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Organuation  or  individual  Filing 


Donna  Siss  Season.  2001  L  Street.  NW,  ilOOO  Washington,  DC  20036     

Jostph  Gloyd.  1023  15th  Street.  NW.  Suile  300  Washington.  DC  20005   

Gold  8  Liebengood.  he.  1455  Pennsylvania  Ave .  NW.  1950  Washington.  DC  20004 

Mark  I  Golden,  1019  19th  Street,  NW.  Suite  1100  Washington  DC  20036  

Andrew  Goldfart).  c/o  Leadership  Conference  on  Civil  Right  2027  Massachusetts 

Michael  Graham.  625  Slaters  Lane.  Suite  200  Aleiandria.  VA  22314  

Gates  Grainger.  888  16lh  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20006  ..- 

Do  _ __. 

Do  „. 

Do _....._. 

Kevin  Grant.  1627  K  Stietl.  NW.  Suite  400  Washington.  DC  2OO06 

Thomas  V  Grasso,  1616  P  Street.  NW.  Suite  310  Washington.  DC  20036  

Graves  8  Associates.  Ed.  2001  M  Street.  NW.  4th  Floor  Washington.  DC  20036 

Do  

Scott  H  Green.  1275  Pennsylvania  Ave.  NW.  4220  Washington.  DC  20004 

Do  

Mary  Louise  Griffin.  2214  Paddock  Way.  4900  Grand  Praine  TX  75050 


NW  Washington.  K  20036 


Gnffin  Johnson  8  Associates.  1211  Connecticut  Ave  .  NW.  4700  Washmglon.  DC  20036  . 

Robert  P.  Hall.  701  Pennsylvania  Ave  .  NW  Washington.  DC  20004  „.. 

Tami  Lou  Hamilton.  419  7th  Street.  NW,  4500  Washington.  DC  20004 

Hand  Arendall  Bedsole  Greaves  8  Johnston  PC  Boi  123  Moblie.  AL  36601 . 

Deborah  Hamesberger.  625  Slaters  lane.  1200  Aleiandna.  VA  22314  ., 

Mafgaiel  V  Hathaway.  1500  K  Street.  NW.  4200  Washington.  DC  20005  ^.- 

Do ..._. 

Do  __..-.. 

Do  


Do 


Robert  G  Hayes.  Bogie  and  Gates  One  Thomas  Circle.  MN.  4900  Washmglon.  DC  20095  . 
William  H.  Hecht.  499  S.  Capitol  Street.  SW.  4507  Washington.  DC  20003  ^~. 

Oo 

Do 


Heehl  Speneer  8  Associates.  Inc.  499  South  Capitol  Stied.  SW.  4507  Washington.  DC  20003  . 

Oo  - 


Oo 


lane  E  Hennques.  1801  K  Street.  NW.  4900  Washington.  DC  20006  .'....: ^... 

Vern  F  Highlcy.  1735  I  Street.  NW.  4716  Washington.  DC  20006 

Oo  

Hinman  Straub  Pigors  8  Manning.  PC .  50  E  Street.  SE  Washington.  DC  20003 

Nancy  Hirshbein.  1400  P  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20036  

Ann  F  Hoffman.  815  16th  Street.  NW.  Suite  103  Washington.  DC  20006  ..- 

Hogan  8  Hartson.  555  13th  St..  NW  Washington.  DC  20004-1109 

Do V- 

Do   „....; ;....... . . ,_™:„....._ 


Do 
Oo 
Oo 


Holland  8  Hart.  1001  Pennsylvania  Ave..  NW.  4310  Washington.  DC  20004 

Holleb  8  Coft.  55  East  Momoe.  44100  Chicago,  il  60603-4100  _ 

Howe  Anderson  8  Steyer.  1747  Penn  Ave  .  NW.  41050  Washington.  OC  20006 

Thomas  H  Hudson.  PO  Bo«  2787  Baton  Rouge.  LA  70821  

F,  H,  Hutchison  8  Co.  901  King  St,.  4101  Aleiandna.  VA  22314 „ 

Pamela  Sue  Hyde.  4301  North  Fairtai  Srive.  (360  Arlington.  VA  22203-1608  

Gaiy  Hymel.  901  31sl  Stnel.  NW  Washington.  DC  20007  

Do  ., .. 

Do - : ,... 

Do   .:...... ...... 

Brian  M  Hyps.  2215  Constitution  Avenue.  NW  Washington.  DC  20037 

James  W  HJrey.  6538  Bay  Tree  Court  Falls  Church,  VA  22041  _ 

Immigration  Services  Associates.  2111  Wilson  Blvd..  4531  Arlington.  VA  22201-3001 . 

Do  


Do 


Indian  American  Political  Federation.  601  Pennsylvania  Ave .  NW  North  BwKling.  Suite  700  Washington.  DC  20004 

Edne  Irvine.  750  17th  Street.  NW.  4901  Washington.  OC  20006  

VT  Group.  2555  M  Street.  NW.  4327  Washington.  OC  20037 „_ _. 

Eva  Jack.  3535  Garrett  Drive.  GRI-35  Santa  Clara,  CA  95052 .... i.„..i....» 

Beverly  Roberson  Jackson,  3707  Ingomar  Street.  NW  Washignton.  OC  20015  ,_ - ,..„•..— 

lennifer  M  Jensen.  777  North  Capitol  Street,  N£,  Suite  805  Washington.  OC  20002  . '. 

lanel  I  Jenson.  2600  Virginia  Ave  .  NW,  10th  Floor  Washington  DC  20037-1905  _ :.„.. 

lames  Edward  lohnson.  2816  Blue  Spruce  Ln  Wheaton.  MD  20906  , 

Michael  S  Johnson.  Suite  1290  East  555  13th  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20004  „, ,._ __, 

tones  Day  Reams  8  Pogue.  1450  G  Street.  NW.  4700  Washington.  DC  20005-2088  . >_„ — -: 

Do  

Jones  Walker  Waechlei  Poitevent  Carrere  8  Denegre.  1776  Eye  Street.  NW.  4245  Washington.  OC  20006 

Ian  L  Kahn.  1001  Pennsylvania  Ave..  NW.  41350  Washington.  DC  20004 — 


Kahn  Soares  8  Conway.  1001  Pennsylvania  Ave..  NW.  41350-N  Washmglon.  DC  200O4  . 

Oo 


Do 
Do 


Walter  Kailaur.  BOI  Pennsylvania  Ave .(«».  Suite  700  Washington.  OC  20004  

Martin  B  Kanner.  2301  M  St..  NW  Washington.  DC  20037  

Katten  Muehin  2avis  8  Dombroff.  1025  Thomas  Jefferson  Street.  NW.  4700  E  Washington.  OC  20007 
Oo  - i 


Do 


Paul  C  Kab.  3900  Wisconsin  Ave    NW  Washington.  DC  20016    

Keek  Mahin  8  Cate.  1201  New  York  Ave  .  Penthouse  Washington.  OC  20005  . 
Belh  Keifer.  2251  Wisconsin  Ave .  NW  Washington.  DC  20007 


Burnett  S,  Kelly.  Dow  Corning  Corp  1800  M  Street.  NW.  Suite  325  South  Washmglon.  OC  20036  . 

Thomas  E.  Kelly  ill.  1800  Diagonal  Road.  4400  Aleiandna.  VA  22314  

Todd  E.  Kemp,  1201  New  York  Avenie,  NW  Washington,  OC  20005  

Jackson  Kemper.  III.  1215  Jefferson  Davis  Highway.  (1004  Arlington.  VA  22202 

Kendall  8  Associates,  inc.  50  E  St..  S£  Washington.  DC  20003  _. .. 

J.  H.  Kent,  1825  K  Street,  NW.  4305  Washington,  OC  20006  — ..-r — ,.-- --■- 

Do 

Do 


William  P  Kiilmer.  1331  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.  4910  Washington.  DC  20004  .... 
Paul  E.  Kindinger,  1001  Pennsylvania  Ave .  NW.  Suite  1350  Washington.  DC  20004 
Oo - 


Do 
Do 


Kreig  DeVaull.  Aleiander  8  Capehart.  2800  One  Indiana  Square  hdianapoiis.  M  46204 

Mark  Kronenherg.  1735  Jefferson  Davis  Highway  (1200  Arlington,  VA  22202  

Kulak  Rock  8  Campbell,  1101  Connecticut  Ave  .  NW,  (lOOO  Washington  DC  20036  

Fem  M  lapidus,  6736  Hillandale  Road  Chevy  Chase,  MO  20815    

Nancy  K  Lataif  419  /th  Street,  NW,  (500  Washington  OC  20004  

Latham  8  Watkins.  1001  Pennsylvania  Ave,.  NW  (1300  Washington.  DC  20004-2SOS  .... 

Oo 

Paul  Laiail  Gioup.  801  Pennsylvania  Ave.  NW.  4750  Washington.  OC  20004  _. 

Gilbert  B  Lessened.  1025  Connecticut  Ave .  NW  4500  Washingtoo.  DC  20036 

Oo  

Tuma  R.  lewis.  2101  E  Street  NW  Washington.  DC  20037 


leBoeuf  lamb  Leiby  8  MacRae.  1333  New  Hampshire  Ave .  NW.  41100  Washmglon.  OC  20036 
Lawrence  R  liebesman.  10480  Little  Patuieni  Parkway.  Suite  950  Columbia,  MO  21044  


EmplayerA:iient 


The  Susan  Davis  Companies 

American  Veterinary  Medical  Assn 

UO-SUIE 

Idocatoi 

latAnhip  Conference  on  Civil  Rights 

Ratioul  Assn  of  Medical  Equiptment  Suppliers 

Bannerman  and  Associates,  inc  (For.Beirut  University  Coliege! 

Bannerman  and  Associates  inc  (ForEmbassy  of  the  Republic  ol  Diibouti) 

Baooerman  and  Associates.  Ine  (Fn&vernment  ol  ttie  United  Aiab  Emirates) 

Baintnnan  and  Associates,  he  (For  Government  ot  Egypt! 

Natmiai  Newspaper  Assn 

Union  of  Concerned  Scientists 

Correctional  Education  Consultants.  Inc 

Hill  8  Knowlton 

Nalnoal  Center  for  Missing  8  Eiphiled  Cbadien 

PRO 

Allied  Pilots  Association 

Pnmerica  Corp 

Naitonal  Retail  Federation 

National  Right  to  Life  Committee,  Inc 

Alabama  Department  of  Revenue 

National  Assn  ol  Medical  Equipment  Suppliers 

Thacher  Profitt  8  Wood  (For  Amencan  Council  of  Life  insurance) 

Thacher  Proffitt  8  Wood  (For  John  Alden  Asset  Management  Company) 

Thacher  Prolfitt  8  Wood  (for  John  Hancock  financial  Services! 

Thacher  Proffitt  8  Wood  (ForMassachusetts  Mutual  Lite  hsurance  Company) 

Thacher  Praltitt  8  Wood  (For  Prudential  Insurance  Company! 

Pacific  Northwest  Utility  Conference  Committee 

Hecht  Spencer  8  Associates  (ForColton  Communities.  Inc) 

Heehl  Speneer  8  Associates  (for&neral  Atomics) 

Hecht  Spcacti  8  Associates  (ForMCI  Telecommunications) 

CoIlM  CMMMMilies.  inc 

Gcncw  Nmwcs 

MCI  Telecommmunications 

American  Teitile  Manufacturers  hstilute.  inc 

National  Wateimeton  Association 

Miilefly  Maimroiit  Comm  ol  the  Imperial  Co  CO  Rner  Basin 

New  Yorii  State  CeiilHnce  of  Blue  Cross  8  Blue  Shield  Plans 

2efo  Popolatnn  Gfowth 

International  ladies'  Garment  Workers'  Union 

Carter  Green  Redd,  inc 

FhWf  Corporation 

Qote  Nuclear  Services  adn  Supply  limited  IGNSS) 

HwiiaM  Society  of  the  United  States 

Rational  Tissue  Bank  Council 

Nuoco  Trading  Corp 

Coalition  for  Economic  Recovery 

Monroe  Communications,  inc 

National  Assn  of  Bankruptcy  Trustees 

Seneca  Resources,  he 

City  of  Boise 

National  Utihty  Contractors  Association 

Hill  8  MowHoii.  Inc  (ForJtmerican  Public  Transit  Assn) 

Hill  t  KhmNm.  inc  (ForEmbassy  of  the  People  s  Republic  of  China) 

Wl  t  RmmMm.  hie  (ForOlin  Brass) 

Mil  I  KiunRiii.  tac  (For:SaRc  Mae) 

AiNnca*  Odaifathic  Hospitai  Asm 

Hone  CanceHatna  Technologies,  he 

Circuses,  et  al 

Fragomen.  Del  Rey  8  Bersen  (PC)  (For  IBM! 

The  Search  Group.  Inc 

Nrssan  North  Amenea  Inc 

Coal  industry  Health  Protection  Coalrtion 

htel  Corp 

National  Center  lor  Clinical  Infant  Programs 

Anwncw  Wnul  EiHfgy  Assn 

SdMWltar.  Alllahw  8  Shepard  (Foe Council  of  Nursing  Home  Suppi«fsl 

World  Btnelil  Senices.  he 

McCamish  Martin  8  Loeffler  (ForAoiencan  Golf  Corp) 

US  Sprint  -  United  Telecom,  he 

Uptohn  Company 

Tad  Gormley  Project.  Inc 

Kahn  Soares  8  Conway  (ForCalifornia  Bean  Growers  Assn) 

Kahn  Soares  8  Conway  (ForMid-Valley  Water  Authority) 

California  Bean  Growers  Assn 

Central  Soya 

Mid-Valley  Water  Authority 

National  Agncuitural  Chemicals  Assn 

Northers  Telecom,  he 

Publica  Power  Council 

Future  Water  International 

National  Assn  of  hdependent  Colleges  8  Universities 

Northwestern  Memorial  Hospitai 

Software  Publishers  Assn 

US  League  of  Savings  hstitutions 

hoeck  Energy  Services,  inc 

Career  College  Assn.  Inc 

Dow  Corning  Corp 

Maiwell  Laboratones.  he 

National  Grain  8  Feed  Assn 

Oiagnostic/Retneval  Systems,  he 

State  of  Delaware 

Lu  Claibonie.  Inc 

MBI.  he 

Sigallo.  ltd 

National  Assn  of  Home  Builders  of  the  US 

Kahn.  Soares  8  Conway  (ForrCaliforma  Bean  Growers  Assn) 

Kahn  Soares  8  Conway  (For<:efltral  Soya! 

Kahn.  Soares  8  Conway  (For  Mid-Valley  Water  Authority! 

Kahn.  Soares  8  Conway  (ForNational  Argncultural  Chemicals  Assn) 

Krieg.  DeVault.  Aleiander  8  Capehart 

McDonnell  Douglas  Corp 

Education  Resources  institute 

Education  Legislative  Services.  Inc 

National  Right  to  Life  Committee.  Inc 

Allen-Williams  Corp 

Clean  Aii  8  Mobility  Proiect  (CAMP) 

MiiiitN  8  Canpany 

Semmes  Bowen  8  Semmes  (For-MBNA  America  Bank.  NA) 

Semmes  Bowen  8  Semmes  (ForPmvident  Bank  ol  Maryland) 

American  Foreign  Service  Assn 

Mirage  Resorts.  Iw 

Palisades  Development,  he. «  al. 
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W  Timolh 
Do 
Do 
Tlnmn 
Lnilw 
MJ 

Robxt  k 
Madiun 
Migic  Lin 
Mautt  r 
Do 
Do 
Marc  Asa 
Lamnce 
Do 
MaMoiK 
Do 
Jul«  Mars 
Cathennt 
McAulittt 
Ckaila 
Os 


loeHlr.  TO  Bo  2W  San  tatomo.  It  782«  WW 

'irm.  J550  Unitrt  Plaza  Blvd .  MOO  Baton  Rouge.  I*  70809  ..  .„.. -  ■    '"  - 

Conpanj.  1951  Seville  Street  Santa  Rosa.  CA  95403    ; . ._..  ._■.„„ 

lacan.  1747  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  NW.  1900  Wastimjton.  DC  ?000S 

iblic  Aflaiis  Group/lane  Palmer  Brown  2033  M  Street.  tW  1900  Washin|ton.  DC  20n3<  . 

Kk.  23400  Mictiijan  Avenue  Oeartom,  Ml  48124- 1999  

Ipj  I  Pliillips.  1200  New  Hampsliiit  Ave .  IM  1200  Wasliin(ton.  DC  2003< i_ 


ates.  Inc.  1101  17tli  Street,  m  1803  Wastiin|ton.  DC  2003e-470*  .. 
I  Markley.  Rt  1.  Boi  130-A  Ml  Solon.  VA  22843  „.., 


<  Coflipanr.  mi  K  StaMl  M.  1480  WasAiiiftoii.  DC  20008  . 


2030  H  Street.  NW  Washiniton.  DC  20036 

\  Marsnall.  2001  M  Street.  KW  Washiniton.  DC  20036 

eni  i  RaltaeJIi.  1341  G  Street,  m.  2ihI  Floor  WasDington.  DC  2000S  . 
II  inOe  Associates.  Inc.  1730  M  Street.  NW.  NOO  Washington  DC  20036 


McCamitf  Martin  I  Loclllei.  PC.  Suite  1290  East  555  13lh  Street.  HH WasDuigton.  K ZOOM  . 


Do 
James  A. 
iS. 


cCailhi.  1711  King  Street.  lOne  Meiandna.  VA  22314 

cClostKy.  1001  Connecticut  Ave  .  m.  Suite  20036  Washington.  DC  20036 


kCormick.  1455  Pennsyhiania  Avenue  MM  Washington.  DC  20004-1007 

Will  (  Emery.  1850  K  St .  NW.  1500  Washington.  DC  20006-2296  

Ml  looough.  99  Commcfce  Place  Upper  Marlboro.  MD  20772     

icElroy.  5600  Collins  Ave  •16A  Miami.  Fl  33139  ;__ 

Men  ever.  5409  South  Latlm  Street  Chicago,  l  60609  „ 

Mclain.  1000  VermonI  Avenue.  NW.  ItOOO  Washington.  DC  2000S  

[Lemon.  816  Connecticut  Avenue.  NW.  7lh  Floor  Washington.  DC  20006  . 

■  •"  llan.  1850  K  Street,  NW.  Suite  950  Washington.  DC  20006    

leaO.  1500  K  St .  NW.  1375  Washington  DC  20005  

1333  New  Hampshire  Avenue.  NW  Washington.  DC  20036  ...^^ 
Means.  6252  15th  Place  Alington.  VA  22205  


Ml  igher. 
Gre  ory 


Meni  M. 


H  igei 


ssociates.  412  First  St   St.  »I00  Washington.  DC  20003  . 

1801  K  Street.  NW.  il  105-1  Washington.  DC  20006  

900  Win  SttM.  NW  WaslungUw.  DC  20006 


Ills 


I  lli(. 


Not 


RatioNl 
National 
Joseph  L 
David  P 
Ellis  T 
O'Bannon 
Michael  I 
O'Connor  I 

Do 

Jim  O'Neal 
O'Neill  am 
John  I  O'l 
Dc 
Do 
John  O'SHi 
EnkOhn 
asson 
DaiylOMi 
JoscpHF 
Jamts  A 
lackC 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Palton 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Paul  Wei 
Do 
Biuce 
Pm»I*I« 


iFra  k 


Cifciiuiid 
MmC. 

PQStC 

Do 
Irsa 

Pipett 
Do 
Do 
to 
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Locki.  499  S.  Capitol  Street.  SW.  1507  Washmgtoo.  DC  20003  . 


1747  Pennsylvania  Ave   NW.  1900  Washington.  DC  20006  . 
555  13tti  Street  NW.  Surte  1290  East  WashinHoo.  DC  20004  . 


HtCtnn  (ford  t  Neuenschwander.  Inc.  801  Pennsylvania  Ave .  NW.  1820  Washington.  DC  20004-2604 

Do 
Maryanne 
McOermotl 
John  P 
Raymond 
Frank 
Patrick  M 
Nancy  I 
Rachel  A 
George  G 
lohnK 
James 

Do 
Howard  A 
Mark 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Da 

Bi 

Da 
PaulK 
I.  Refer 

Do 
Meyers  8 
Char  Ml 
David  H 

Do 

Do 

Do 
Edward  n 
Miller  I 
Mitchell 
Carl  A 
Powdl  K 

Do 
Eugene  I 
JolmH. 
J. 


rt.  PO  Drawer  10265  Greenshoro.  NC  27404  

nU.  1100  Connecticut  Ave   NW  Washington.  DC  20036  . 


*ller.  PO  Bo>  2349  Hagerstown.  MO  21741-2349  w-. 

C  waiter.  Chtd.  655  15th  St .  m.  1900  Washington.  X  20005-570t  _ 

liams  Selig  Gales  8  Woodyard   1420  New  Toik  Ave  .  NW.  11050  Waslimgton.  DC  2000S  . 

'     1401  New  York  Ave    m  Suite  S-720  Washington,  DC  20005    .. 

oore.  1 133  Connecticut  Ave  .  ItN,  1700  Washington.  DC  20036     


Mo  ecki 


s.  Gent  Moos  8  Associates  1000  16th  Street,  m.  8702  Washmron.  DC  20036 

nil.  625  Slaters  Lane.  t200  Aleiandna.  VA  22314    

ims.  1201  Connecticut  Ave.  »300  Washington.  DC  20036  *.... 

4rphy  8  Faucette.  5101  Wisconsin  Ave.  NW.  (508  Washington.  DC  20016  ........... 

Hurray.  One  Massachusetts  Avenue.  NW.  1800  Washington.  DC  20001  „ 

incil  ot  Ij  Raza.  810  First  Street.  NE.  t300  Washington.  DC  20002  „ 

lltonsh  Assn.  6678  Peniborn  Road  Dane.  Wl  53529      _, 

S  aleg»s.  Inc.  888  17th  Street.  NW.  12th  Floor  Washington,  DC  20008  .i.. 

Hhs.  1350  I  Stieet.  m_  9th  Floor  Washington.  DC  20005    ....._ 

:oli.  1341  G  Street.  NW.  9th  Floor  Washington.  DC  20005  .....: 

ngham  Jr ,  7900  Westoark  Drive,  Suite  A530  McLean.  VA  22102 .. 

GilJbons.  2550  M  SIreet.  NW.  1275  Washington.  DC  20037  

I'Connor.  11  Dupont  Circle.  NW.  Suite  300  Washington.  DC  20036  . 


Hannan.  1919  Pennsylvania  Ave  .  MN.  MOO  Washington.  DC  20006  . 


4404  Fairtai  Hill  Piano.  TX  75024      

Athy.  PC.  1310  19th  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20036  . 
lurke.  1129  20th  Sireet  NW  1500  Washington.  DC  20036  . 


ighnnsy.  1001  G  Street.  NW.  7th  Floor  East  Washington.  DC  20001  

1350  New  York  Avenue,  NW  Washington,  DC  20005  

8  Weeda,  1400  16lh  Street.  NW.  1400  Washington.  DC  20036-2220 

801  Pennsylvania  Ave.  NW.  1730  Washington.  DC  20004  _. 

fe  III.  201  W  Big  Beaver  Iroy.  Ml  48084 _.._..... 

f  ilmer.  1776  I  Street.  NW.  Suite  1000  Washington.  DC  20006 

Pa  lell.  1001  Pennsylvania  Im..  NH.  Suite  1350  Wasltington.  DC  20008 


Bof  ;s  8  Blow.  2550  M  St..  NN  Washington.  DC  20037  . 


ss  RiHund  Wturton  t  Ganiso*.  1615 1  SMM.  MW.  11300  Washington.  DC  20036 


f.  110  Maryland  Ave   NE  Washington  DC  20002  . 

rnca.  4404  Fairlai  Hill  Piano,  I«  75024 

Perry.  5605  South  5th  Road  Arlington  VA  22204  . 


FJPerry.  1301  K  SIreet.  NW.  Suite  1  iOO  Washington.  DC  20005  . 

an,  333  Piedmont  Avenue.  23rd  Floor  Atlanta.  GA  30308 

Aistates.  Inc.  1000  Vermont  Ave .  NW  1400  Wastimgton.  DC  20005 


Hi  tuty. 


1220  19lh  Street.  NW.  1200  Washington.  DC  20036 
1200  19tli  SIreel  MN.  8700  WasAington.  DC  20036 


Employer/Client 


Hecht  Spencer  8  Associates  (Fordolton  Communities.  IncI 
HecM  Spencer  8  Associates  (For  General  Atomics) 
Hecht  Spencer  8  Associates  (For  MCI  Telecommunications) 
McCamish  Martin  8  Loelller  (For  Amencan  Goll  Corp) 
Milliken  and  Company 
California  Urchin  Producers  Assn 
National  Cooperative  Bank 
National  Power 

Chemical  Bank 

Prikterit  Bank 

Thomas  Cook,  el  al 

American  College  of  Foot  Surgeons 

INN  Electric  Cooperative 

KotzOue  Electric  Association 

National  Society  ol  Fund  Raising  Eiecutives 

Town  ol  Longhoal  Key 

Common  Cause 

Capitoline  Inlernational  Group  Ltd  (For  Scott  Paper  Company) 

Kamm  8  Associates.  Ltd 

HNSX.  Supercomputers.  Inc 

SOKA  University 

Aintrican  Goll  Corp 

South  West  Florida  Enterprises,  he 

Snack  Food  Assn 

Simon  and  Company.  Inc 

Echo  Bay  Mines 

FMCCorp 

Amcricao  Institute  of  Certilied  Public  Accountants 

Trooicaiia 

0'Mall«y  8  Miles  IFor  National  Hockey  League) 

R  F  McElroy  8  Co  (For  REM  Construction  Inc) 

New  City  Community  Counsil 

Rowan  8  Blewitt.  Inc  (For  Centocor.  Inc) 

Organization  lor  International  Investment  (Ofll) 

McDermott.  Inc 

Nitmil  Beer  Wholesalers  Assn 

MotuI  lamb  Leiby  8  MacRae  (For  Mirage  Resorts.  IncI 

Salonon  Brothers 

Systech  Environmental  Corporation 

NatKjnal  Cooperative  Bank 

McCamish  Martin  8  Loeller  (For  American  Golf  Corp) 

McCamish  Martin  8  Loefier  (ForCentral  South  West  Cocp) 

McCamish  Martin  8  Loeller  (For  Cilicorp) 

McCamish  Martin  8  Loeller  (For  Electronic  Data  Systems  Corp) 

McCamish  Martin  8  Loeller  IFor  Hong  Kong  Trade  Development  Council) 

McCamish  Martin  8  loetler  (For  National  Assn  ot  Broadcasters) 

McCamish  Martin  8  Loefier  (For  Sematech) 

McCamisti  Martin  8  Loefier  (For  South  West  Florida  Enterprises.  Inc) 

McCamisb  Martin  8  Loefier  (For  United  S<n/tces  Automobile  Assn) 

Real  Estate  Management  Companies 

McCiure  trotter  8  Mentz  (For  Government  of  Puerto  Rico) 

McClure  Trotter  8  Menlz  (For  Mercedes-Benz  of  North  America.  Inc) 

Plato  Industries 

National  Solid  Wastes  Management  Assn 

Federal  Legislative  Associates  (For  American  Public  transport  Assn) 

Federal  Legislative  Partners  (For  Boston  Capital  Partners  Inc) 

Federal  Legislative  Associates  (For  Colonial  Williamsburg) 

Federal  Legislative  Associates  (For  National  Coalition  ol  IRS  Whislleblowers) 

Mirek  Research  Services 

Blue  Cross  of  Calilomia 

Aciiom  Corp 

National  Assn  ol  Insurance  Brokers 

Equilai  Corp 

Sekur  SPA-  Pirelli  Group 

Burlington  Northern  Railroad  Corp 

Community  Nutrition  Institute 

Bailey  Morris  8  Robinson  (For  American  Imaging  Assn) 

Mid  America  Federal  Savings  Bank 

Mcleod  Watkinson  8  Miller  (ForNational  Milk  Producers  federation) 


GTECH  et  al 

MAPI.  Inc 

Philip  Morris  Management  Corp 

Honeywell.  Inc 

Coalition  for  Tai  Simplification 

Albers  8  Company  (For  May  Department  Stores  Company) 

American  Land  title  Assn 

Slate  SIreet  Bank  8  Trust  Company 

People  for  America 

Southeast  Toyota  Distributors,  Inc 

Securities  Industry  Assn 

Telecommunications  Industries  Assn 

The  limited,  Inc 

Golden  Rule  Insurance  Company 

Natural  Resources  Defense  Council,  Inc 

Hill  and  Knowlton  (tor  Florida  Department  of  Crtrus) 

Hooper,  Hooper  8  Owen  (For  Integrated  Resources  Croup.  Inc) 

Co>  8  Hodyman  (For  Aetna  Health  Plans) 

BP  America.  Inc 

Kahn.  Spares  8  Conway  (For  California  Bean  Growers  Association) 

Kahn.  Snares  8  Conway  (ForCentral  Soya) 

Kahn.  Soares  8  Conway  (For  Mtd-ValKy  Water  Authority) 

Kahn.  Soares  8  Conway  (ForNational  Agricultural  Chemicals  AsSKiation) 

American  Newspaper  Publishing  Assn 

Amencan  Soc  ot  Plastic  8  Reconstructive  Surgeons 

Bluebonnel  Savings  Bank  FSB 

Coalition  for  Fair  Allocation  of  Interest 

STS  Hydropower.  LTD 

HNSX  Supercomputers.  Inc 

Newsprint  Section  ol  the  Canadian  Pulp  8  Paper  Assn 

Council  tor  a  livable  World 

Oiyi  Energy  Co 

IBM  Corp 

Georgia  Power  Company 

Morton  International 

New  York  Stale  Thruway  Authority 

Airports  Assn  Council  International 

Direct  Marketing  Assn 

Information  Industry  Assn 

Journal  ol  Commerce.  Inc 

Mead  Data  Central.  Inc 
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Ronald  L  Piatt.  499  S  Capitol  Street.  1501  Washington.  DC  20003  

Ion  Plebani.  555  I3tti  Stteet.  NW.  Suite  1290  East  W<sliin|ton.  DC  20004 

Do    


Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 


Stephen  Pohlot,  Boi  88V11880-054  Ashland.  KY  41101  .-. 

Anne  I  Polansky.  777  North  Capitol  SI ,  NE.  Suite  805  Washington.  DC  20002 

Powell  Goldstein  Ftior  t  Murphy.  1001  Pennsylvania  Am..  NW.  6Hi  Flow.  S  NkImKoii.  K  20004 

Do 


Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 


Prather  Seegr  Doolittle  8  Fanner,  1600  M  Street,  NW.  7th  Floor  Washington.  DC  20036  ., 

Preston  Gates  Ellis  Rouvelas  8  Meeds,  1735  New  York  Avenue,  NW.  »500  Washington.  DC  20006 
Public  Strategies  Washington.  Inc.  1455  Pennsylvania  Ave..  NW.  II 100  Wailungton.  K  20004  ... 

Do  „ .... 

Everett  Pyatt,  4560  North  25th  Road  Arlington.  VA  22207 :... , 

Jetlrey  L  Quytc.  720  N  High  School  Rd.  Indianapolis.  M  46214  _ 

John  Vernon  Rainbolt  II.  655  15th  Street.  IM.  Suite  300  Washington.  DC  2000S :.....u._ 

Do ..: ™_ 

Diana  Ramsay.  1383  Piccard  Drive  PO  Boi  1725  Rockville,  MD  20849-1725  

Realistic  Security  lor  America,  PO  Boi  764  Oshkosh  Wl  54902  ...;.. ..._ , 

Reed  Smith  Shaw  8  McClay,  1200  18th  Street,  m  Washington,  DC  20036 

Reid  8  Priest.  701  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  NW  Washington,  DC  20004 


Research  Development  8  Technical  Employees'  Union,  83  Concord  Avenue  Belmont,  MA  02178 _.,.....« 

Galen  I,  Reser.  Pepsico.  Inc  Purchase.  NY  10577 ; 

Lourdes  A  Rivera.  122  C  Street,  NW  Washington,  DC  20001  .;. ;.... 

Rivkin  Radir  Bayh  Hart  8  Kremer,  1575  I  SIreet,  NW  tl025  Washington.  DC  20005  ..J ;_ 

Peter  D.  Robinson.  1201  Connecticut  Avenue,  NW,  1300  Washington,  DC  20036  

Russell  M  Robinson,  1900  Independence  Center  101  North  Tyron  Street  Charlotte.  NC  28246  

Robinson  Bradshaw  8  Hinson,  PA ,  1900  Independence  Center  101  North  Tyron  Street  Charlotte.  NC  28246  . 

Robinson  lake  Imr  I  Montgomery.  1667  K  St..  NW.  8900  Washington.  DC  20006 

Do „ . 

Do  ..__... 

Barbara  J  Rolide.  2440  Virginia  Ave .  NW.  101203  Washington.  DC  20037  , ^ 

Linda  A.  RokoskyriKO  24th  StnwtrNW.  Suite  300  Washington.  DC  20037  ' 


Terry  Cornwell  Rumsey  490  I  Enfant  Plaza  East.  SW.  Suite  4200  Washington.  DC  20024 

Anthony  S.  Rust.  515  Weaver  SIreet  LaTChmont.  NY  10538  

Ctaig  S  Sadick.  188-A  Onville  Road  Statlord.  VA  22554  .„ 

Sagamore  Associates.  Inc.  1701  K  Street.  IM  MOO  Washington,  DC  20006 : 

Do  -:..., 

Do  _.......„, 

R  Gerard  Salenime.  1250  Connecticut  Avenue.  NW.  1401  Washington.  DC  20036 

Mike  Sandiler.  2419  Chain  Bndge  Road.  NW  Washington.  DC  20016 ... 

Thomas  Sauermilch.  90  Park  Avenue  New  York.  NY  10016-1387 ., 

Rodger  Schkkeisen.  1244  I9th  Street.  NW  Washington,  DC  20036 


Schmeltzer  Aptaker  8  Sheppard,  2600  Virginia  Ave ,  NW,  11000  Washington.  DC  20037  .. 

Richard  M,  Schmidt  Jr ,  1333  New  Hampshire  Ave  ,  NW,  4600  Washington,  DC  20036 

Robert  V  Schneider.  1250  24th  Street.NW.  #300  Washington.  OC  20007  .„, 

Leslie  Schultz.  888  16th  SIreet.  NW  Washington.  DC  20006 

Schwabe  Williamson  8  Wyatt.  2100  Pennsylvania  Ave..  NW.  •670  Washington.  DC  20037'. 
Christopher  I  Schwartz.  2000  M  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20036 


Michael  C.  Sciacca.  Jamin  Ebell  Bolger  8Gentry  605First  Avenue.  «300  Seattle.  WA  98104  .... 

Pamela  Sedertiolm.  2300  N  Street.  NW.  4600  Washington.  DC  20037 

Robert  A.  Seraphm.  1725  Jelterson  Davis  Highway,  4901  Arlington.  VA  22202 .. 

Warner  H  Session.  1730  K  Street.  NW.  Suite  304  Washington.  DC  20006  

Stanley  K.  Shapiro  1100  West  Ave  4924  Miami  Beach.  FL  33139  ^ 

Shaw  Pittman  Potts  8  Trowbridge.  2300  N  Street.  NW,  15121  Washington.  DC  20037 , 

Kann  P  Sheldon,  900  17th  SIreet.  NW  Washington.  DC  20009  .- 

Sheridan  Group.  1775  T  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20009  . 

Lindsay  Simmons.  1701  Pennsylvania  Avenuem  NW  Suite  650  Washington.  DC  20006 

Karen  H  Simon.  2600  Virginia  Ave    NW  10th  Floor  Washington.  DC  20037-1905 


Skadden  Arps  SUte  Meagher  8  Flom.  1440  New  York  Avenue.  NW  Washington.  DC  2000S 


Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 


Small  Business  for  Advertising  Choice.  1331-A  Pennsylvania  Ave..  NW.  8217  tNashington,  OC  20004  . 

William  Snape.  1244  19th  Street.  NW  Washington,  OC  20036  

Thomas  M  Sneeringer.  1025  Thomas  Jelterson  Street.  NW.  1700  E  Washmgton,  DC  20007 _.. 

Do  


Oc 
Do 


Andrea  L,  Solarz,  1200  ITtti  Street,  IM  Washmgton.  DC  20036 

Sorensen  8  Edwards.  PS.  1201  Third  Avenue.  42900  Seattle.  WA  98101-3028  

Southeast  Toyota  Distributors.  Inc.  100  Northwest  12th  Avenue  PO  Boi  1160  Deerfield  BcKh.  Fl  33443  . 

Mary  Murray  Staples.  PO  Boi  660634  Dallas.  TX  75266-0634 

Law  Offices  of  Deborah  Steelman.  555  13th  Street.  NW.  Suite  1220  East  Washington.  OC  20004-1109  


Do 
Do 


William  P  Stout.  PO.  Boi  1475  Nashville.  TN  37202 

Jack  B  Strong.  1122  Colorado.  4307  Austin.  TX  78701 

Jerome  A.  Strong.  921  Pleasant  Drive  Ypsilanti.  Ml  48197  

Patricia  Sullivan.  2251  Wisconsin  Ave  .  NW  Washington.  DC  20007  

Rebecca  M  Sullivan.  1199  N  Fairfai  Street.  Suite  204  Aleiandna.  VA  22314 

Eileen  P  Sweeney.  122  C  Street.  NW.  4th  Floor  Washington.  DC  20001  

Roianne  Sweeney.  1012  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  SE  Washington.  DC  20003 

Do — — „ 


Do 
Do 


Do 

Do 


Swidler  8  Berlin.  Chtd.  3000  K  Sticet.  NW.  8300  Waslnngtoo.  OC  20007  . 

Do 

Chris  Ray  Swonger   1825  I  SIret  NW  Suite  400  Washington.  DC  20006  „ 

Systems  Control.  Inc.  10240  Old  Columbia  Road  Columbia  MD  21046  

SAJ  Consultants.  921  Pleasant  Drive  Ypsilanti.  Ml  48197  

Nkechi  Taifa.  122  Maryland  Avenue.  NE  Washmgton.  DC  20002 „ 

Donna  Templeton.  1020  16lh  SIreel.  NW.  4300  Washington.  DC  20036  .„ 

Do .;...; : 


Do 
Do 


Thacher  Prsffitt  8  Wood,  1500  K  Stract.  MN,  1200  Wailungton.  DC  2000J 

Do  

Do 

Do  — 


EmployeiTCIienI 


Fashion  Accessories  Shippers  Assn 

McCamish  Martin  8  loetfler  (For  American  GoK  Corp) 

McCamish  Martin  8  loeltler  (ForCentral  South  West  Corp) 

McCamish  Martin  8  loetfler  (ForCitcorp) 

McCamish  Malm  8  Loetfler  (For  Electronic  Data  Systems  Corp) 

McCamish  Martin  8  Loeltler  (ForNational  Assn  of  Broadcasters) 

McCamish  Martin  8  loeHler  (For  Sematech) 

Solar  Energy  Industries  Assn 

Ot.  Pepper  Co 

HeaMt-Packard  Company 

Independent  Mining  Company.  Inc 

Minorco  (USA),  inc 

Proctor  8  Gamble 

Schering-Plough 

Government  ol  Rheinland-Plalz 

Microsoft  Corp 

Boston  Capital  Partners.  Inc 

GTECH 

Indiana  Statewide  Assn  of  Rural  Electnc  Cooperatwes.  Inc 
Chicago  Mercantile  Eichange 
Rainbolt  law  Office  (For  National  Futures  Assn) 
American  Occupational  Therapy  Assn.  Inc 

Mid-Ameiica  Transplant  Association 

City  of  Cleveland.  Department  of  Port  Control 

Pepsico.  Inc 

Children's  Defense  Fund 

Pennsylvania  Savings  hi%ti  Insurance  Corp 

Bailey  Morris  8  Robinson  (For  American  Imaging  Assn) 

John  Motley  Morehead  Foundation 

John  Motley  Morehead  Foundation 

American  International  Group.  Inc 

Mesa  limited  Partnership 

United  Slates  Banknote  Corp 

Hubert  Humphrey  Institute  ot  Public  Affairs 

Small  Business  Eiporters  Assn 

Americans  lor  Peace 

Xena  Corp 

Trust  and  Associates  (ForJUtemative  Energy  Advocacy) 

Common  Sense.  Inc 

Flash  Technology  Corporation  of  America 

Indiana  University 

United  Student  Aid  Funds 

McCaw  Cellular  Communications.  Inc 

American  Telemarketing  Assn 

Walter  Conston  Aleiander  8  Green.  PC  (Forieybold  AG) 

Detenders  ol  Wildiile 

Council  of  Nursing  Home  Suppliers 

Career  College  Assn,  Inc 

Americans  for  Peace 

International  Daily  Foods  Assn 

lo<  Angeles  Department  ol  Water  8  Power 

Graham  8  James  (ForAble  laboratories.  Inc) 

Washington  Oil  Martieters  Asn 

International  Council  of  Cruise  lines 

Alliant  Techsystems.  Inc 

Airport  Minority  Advisory  Council 

R  F  McElroy  8  Co, 

Worttpiace  Health  and  Satety  Council 

Wilderness  Society 

Cities  Advxating  Emergency  Aids  Relief  (CAEAR) 

lackson  8  Kelly 

Schmeltzer.  Aptaker  8  Shepard  (For  Council  of  Nursing  Home  Suppliers) 

Amslel  Hudson  Management  Corporation 

Armco,  Inc 

Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico 

San  Diego  Gas  8  Electnc 

Summit  Storgae.  Inc 

US  Central  Credit  Unnn 

USX  Corp 

Detenders  of  Wildlife 

Katten  Muchin  Zavis  8  Dombroff  (For  Future  Water  International) 

Kalten  Muchin  Zavis  8  Dombroff  (ForNational  Assn  of  Independent  Colleges  8 

Universities) 
Katten  Muchin  Zavis  8  Dombroff  (ForNorthwestern  Memorial  Hospital) 
Katten  Muchm  Zavis  8  Dombroff  (For  Software  Publishers  Assn) 
American  Psychok>gical  Assn 
Nlukwan.  Inc 

Frito-lay.  Inc 

Nonpresciption  Drug  Manufactures  Assn 
Pension  Benefits  Assn 
Xoma  Corp 

United  Papenmrkers  International  Union 

Madison  Public  Affairs  Group  (For  leadership  Council  on  Advertismg  Issues) 
SAI  Consultants 
Career  College  Assn.  Inc 
International  Council  of  Shopping  Centers 
Children's  Defense  Fund 

Beacon  Consulting  Group.  Inc  (For  Museum  ol  Science  8  Industry) 
Beacon  Consulting  Group.  Inc  (For  National  Coalitai  lor  tWwrteer  Piotection) 
Beacon  Consulting  Group  Inc  (For  National  Cnac  Pmntiai  ComkiO 
Beacon  Consulting  Group,  Inc  (For  National  Hujam  ol  HuWi  I  IMiCMe  Founda- 
tion) 
Beacon  Consulting  Group.  Inc  (For  Orton  Dyslnia  Society) 
Beacon  Consulting  Group  Inc  (For  TDS  Healthcare  Systems  Corp) 
Chrysler 
Lonllard.  Inc 
UST  Public  Affairs.  Inc 


American  Civil  liberties  Union 

Elide  Corporation 

GNB.  Inc 

National  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 

RSR  Corporation 

American  Council  of  Lite  Insurance 

Mm  Alden  Asset  Management  Company 

Jolm  Hancock  Financial  Services 

Massachusetts  Mutual  lite  Insurance  Company 


UMI 
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Ml.  ins  In  street  m  um  WasHinitw.  DC  20006      

1 1  CompMT.  1001  G  StrKI  NW  ;th  rioof  Wash>n|t(m.  DC  20004 

(  Co.  Inc.  ItSO  K  SI    m  1850  W»liin|ton.  DC  20006  

OMitWrVMiiiaii.  2012  Missxhusctts  Avenue.  NW  Wastiingtoo.  DC  20036  .... 

lobm.  3612  Beol  Brjnch  CI  Falls  Church,  VA  22041      

Trammell.  901  31st  Street,  m  Washington  DC  20007 

Associates.  6  Highland  Part  Avenue.  12  Boston  MA  02119  

L  luiner.  2000  M  Street,  m.  15500  Washington.  DC  20036  . 


Inili  lemlMl 
ersil   ii<  MdHiaii  I 
Oik  bsociHts. 


Llpleft  Bernhari)  McPlterson  i  Hand  Chid.  901  !5th  Street.  NW.  1700  Wastiinilm.  K  2000S-2N1 

Vfslandij.  901  31st  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20007 „.. 

.  Vine.  Jettefson  Group  1341  G  Street.  NW.  11100  Washington.  OC  20005 


I  Wag. 


Walker  AssociaUs.  Inc.  1730  Pennsylvania  Ave   NW  Washington.  DC  20006  . 
»all  t  AssKUtn.  Inc.  1317  F  Street.  NW.  1400  Washington.  OC  20004  „ 


allace.  4630  Montgomery  Avenue  Betnesita  MO  20814   

Edwards.  I  ISO  Connecticut  Ave .  NW.  1507  Washington.  DC  20036  . 

Kf.  1750  K  Street.  NW.  1210  Washington.  DC  20006     

dnton  Aloandei  t  Green  PC  .  90  Park  Avenue  Ne*  fwk.  NY  100161387 


Wailiiiii  n  Chnstian  i  Loafman.  1275  Pennsylvania  Ave.  NW.  1301  Washington.  DC  itWt 

Nmbvi  Bcfgeson  t  Neuman.  1300  Eye  Street  NW.  1600  East  Washington.  OC  2000S 

NaNn  r>(ei5s.  1762  Church  Street.  IW  Washington.  DC  20036     

lies.  805  Third  Avenue  Nem  York.  NY  10022     

Whalen.  1600  Wilson  Blvd .  11000  Arlington.  VA  22209    _... 

inglon.  1220  19th  Street.  NW.  1200  Wasliington.  DC  20036  ;_ 

6716  Lonng  Court  Bethesda.  MO  20817 


tVlg, 


Wii  et 


Wii  afflS. 


David 
Curtis  E 
Rolwft 
N  F 
Wilkinsoi 

Do 

Do 

Do 
Clark 
Patrick 
WiHiams 
Williams 
Willkie  F, 

Do 
JoAnP 

Do 
Winston 

Do 

Do 

Do 
Winthrop 

Do 

Di 

Dl 

Dl 
Marcia  A 
SR 

Do 

Bi 

Dl 

Dt 

Do 

Ot 

Do 

Do 

Do 
Charles 
Clunes 
)enyD 
Workplaci 
Patricia 
Wunder 

Do 

Do 

Do 
Bart)ara 
Zimmern^n 
Nancy  2 
MnL 


686  ftnnsytvanta  Aw .  Sf  Washington,  X  20003  _.;_. 

Williams.  2001  Pennsylvania  Ave  .  1800  Washington.  OC  20006 

I  Connolly.  839  )7th  St .  NW  Washington.  DC  20006   

i  lensen.  PC .  1101  Connecticut  Ave .  NW.  1500  Washington.  DC  20036  . 
r  i  Gallagher.  1155  21st  Street.  NW.  •  600  Washington.  OC  20036 


inlium.  50  E  Street.  S£  Washington.  DC  20003 


Sliam.  1400 1  Stnd.  NW  WHstungtoo.  K  2000S-3S02  . 


Wo|i  Ik 
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Ofganizalicn  or  Individual  Filing 


MiCiOMW  Television  Assn.  230O  M  Street.  NW.  Suite  800  Washington.  OC  n037 

Hidical  Center  300  North  Ingalls  Room  NI4A18  Ann  Artiof.  Ml  48109  

Inc.  1250  24th  St  .NW  Suite  600  Washington  DC  20037  

IfclTOf  t  Meredith  Corp.  499  S  Capitol  Street.  »520  Washington.  DC  20003  

Van  Scoyoc.  1420  Ne«  York  Ave .  NW.  11050  Washington.  DC  20005 


EmployerA^lient 


Elkins.  1455  Ptnosylvania  Am..  NW.  MOO  Washington.  DC  20004-1007  . 


1333  New  HafflpsDm  Ave .  NW.  160'  Waslifflgton.  OC  20036 
iren.  8312  Hunting  Hill  Lane  Mclean.  VA  22102 


Barker  Knauer  I  Oumn.  1735  New  York  Ave .  NW  Washington.  DC  20006 


^limjoii  Putnam  t  Robefts.  1133  Connectciit  Aw  m.  1200  Waslnngton.  DC  20036 


Wiss.  1215  17th  Street,  m  Washington.  DC  20036 

and  Associates  Inc.  The  Bellevue    Suite  850  200  S  Broad  Street  Philadelphia.  PA  19102  . 


Wollerton.  1001  Pennsylvania  Ave  .  NW  Washington.  OC  20004  . 

Wood.  10  Ulayette  Souare  Buffalo.  NY  14203 

1000  Wilson  Boulevard  Arlington.  VA  22209 


\  lods. 


Health  i  Safety  Council.  2300  N  Street.  NW  Washington.  OC  20037  . 
ria  Wright.  10500  Sagef  Awnue.  Suite  F  Fairlai.  VA  22030  . 


[  elenMcf  Ryan  Cannon  t  TDelen.  1615 1  St   NW.  1650  Washington.  DC  20036 


m. 
2  rack. 


Zadina.  12500  Fan  Lakes  Circle  Fairfax,  VA  22033 

Edelson.  Inc.  51  Middle  Neck  Road  Great  Neck.  NT  11021  . 

nil  16th  Street,  m  Washington,  DC  20036       

1111  14th  St   NW.  ilOOI  Washmgton.  DC  200O5  


Prudential  Insurance  Company 

WR  Grace  t  Co 

Golden  Rule  Insurance  Company 

Southern  California  Edison  Company 

National  Federation  ol  Bumess  t  Professional  Women's  Clubs 

Child  Care  America.  Inc 

Hill  t  Knoolton  (ForAstra  Pharmaceuticals) 

North  American  Telecommunications  Association 


Pliannaceitical  Manufacturers  Assn 

NCulte 

Van  Scoyoc  Assaiates.  Inc  (For  Assn  ot  Health  Insurance  Agents) 

Orbital  Communications  Corp 

Anheuser-Busch  Companies.  Inc 

Alliance  lor  Corporate  Growth 

Bobbie  Brooks.  Inc 

PubCo  Corp 

Smith  Corona  Corp 

Torrington  Company 

BMCSOnWARE  INC 

City  ot  Port  Angeles 

TIME  WARNER  INC 

UTILICORP  UNITED.  INC 

Cohn  and  Marks  (For  Direct  Marketing  Assn) 

Independent  Bancservices  Eichange 

MBNA  America  Bank  NA 

American  Paper  Institute.  Inc 

Edison  Electric  Institute 

Graham  Resources 

Sumitomo  Chemical  Co.  Ltd 

American  Soc  ot  Hospital  Pharmacists 

KlUKWAN.  Inc 

Industrial  Truck  Assn 

Leybold  AG 

City  ot  Oakland 

Portable  Rechargeable  Battery  Associatno 

American  Foreign  Service  Assn 

Baker  I  McKen2ie  (For  Horsham  Corporation) 

American  Waterways  Operators.  Inc 

Airport  Operators  Council  International 

TSI 

Northwest  Hydroelectnc  Assn 

Summit  Energy  Storage.  Incut 

Turlock  Irrigation  Otstrict 

VISA  USA.  Inc 

National  Audubon  Sxiety 

MCI  Communications  Corp 

Southeast  Toyota  Distributors.  Inc 

Metropolitan  Washington  Airports  Authority 

Browning-Ferns  Industries.  Inc 

Integrated  Waste  Services  Assn  IISWA) 

Winburn  Associates.  Inc  (ForBell  Atlantic  Capital  Corp) 

Wmburn  Associates.  Inc  IForBradford  Eichange) 

Gowrnment  ol  the  U.S.  Virgin  tslands 

Harpo.  Inc 

lltinios  State  Medical  Society 

Puget  Sound  Power  &  Light  Company 

Coalition  lor  Responsible  Waste  Incineration  (CRWI) 

Lower  Elwha  Klallam  Tribe 

MCI  Communications  Corp 

Organisation  for  International  Inwstmenl  (OFH) 

RAT  Coalition 

Waller  Conston  Alenander  i  Green.  PC  (for:  Leybold  AG) 

Alleghany  Health  Services.  Inc 

Crozer-Reystone  Health  System 

Episcopal  Hospital 

Franklin  Square  Hospital 

Hospital  ot  the  Philadelphia  College  of  Osleopatliic  Medicine 

National  Down  Syndrome  Society 

North  Philadelphia  Health  System 

Presbyterian  University  Hospital 

Systems  Control.  Inc 

Thomas  letlerson  University  Hospital 

American  Council  of  Lite  Insurance 

National  Fuel  Gas  Co.  et  al 

Northiop  Corp 


Ashland  Oil  Company 
CSX  Corporation 
Shell  Oil  Company 
Westinghouse  Airship  Industries 
Orbital  Sciences  Corporation 
Coca  Cola  Distributors  Association 
American  Assn  ol  University  Women 
Dry  Color  Manulacturers  Association 
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QUARTERLY  REPORTS* 

*AII  alphanumeric  characters  and  monetary  amounts  refer  to  receipts  and  expenditures  on  page  2.  paragraphs  D  and  E  of  the  Quarterly  Report  Form. 

The  following  quarterly  reports  were  submitted  for  the  fourth  calendar  quarter  1991: 

(Note.— The  form  used  for  reporting  is  reproduced  below.  In  the  interest  of  economy  in  the  Record,  questions  are  not  repeated,  only  the  essential 
answers  are  printed,  and  are  indicated  by  their  respective  headings.  This  page  (Page  1)  is  designed  to  supply  identifying  data,  and  Page  2  deals  with  financial 
data.) 


PLEASE  RETURN  I  ORIGINAL  TO:  THE  CLERK  OF  THE  HOl'SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  OFFICE  OF  RECORDS  AND  REGISTRATION.  lOM  LONCWORTH  NOISE 

OFFICE  BlILDINC.  WASHINGTON,  D.C.  20515 

PLEASE  RETURN  I  ORIGINAL  TO:  THE  SECRETARV  OF  THE  SENATE.  OFFICE  OF  PUBLIC  RECORDS.  2.12  HART  SENATE  OFFICE  BtJLOINC,  WASHINGTON,  D.C.  20510 


PLACE  AN  "X"  BELOW  THE  APPROPRIATE  LETTER  OR  FIGURE  IN  THE  BOX  AT  THE  RIGHT  OF  THE  "REPORT"  HEADING  BELOW: 

"PRELIMINARY"  REPORT  ("Registration"):  To  "register."  place  an  "X"  below  the  letter  "P"  and  fill  out  page  1  only. 

"QUARTERLY"  REPORT:  To  Indicate  which  one  of  the  four  calendar  quaners  is  covered  by  this  Report,  place  an  "X"  below  the  appropriate  figure.  Fill  out  both  page 
I  and  page  2  and  as  many  additional  pages  as  may  be  required.  The  first  additional  page  should  be  numbered  as  page  ".■*."  and  the  rest  of  such  pages  should  be  "4." 
"5."  "6."  etc.  Preparation  and  filing  in  accordance  with  instructions  will  accomplish  compliance  with  all  quanerly  reponing  requirements  of  the  Act. 


REPORT 

Pursuant  to  Federal  Regulation  of  Lobbying  Act 


p 

OUARTER                       1 

Isl 

2d 

3d 

4th 

(Mark  one  square  only) 

IDENTIFICATION  NUMBER 


Is  this  an  Amendment? 
: D    YES  D    NO 

NOTE  on  ITEM  "A". — (a)  In  General.  This  "Report"  form  may  be  used  by  either  an  organization  or  an  Individual,  as  follows: 

(i)   "EmpUiyee". — To  file  as  an  "employee",  state  (in  Item  "B")  the  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business  of  the  "employer".  (If  the  "employee"  is  a 
firm  (such  as  a  law   firm  or  public  relations  firm],  partners  and  salaried  staff  members  of  such   firm  may  join   in  filing  a  Report  as  an   "employee".) 
(ii)  "Employer". — To  file  as  an  "employer",  write  "None"  in  answer  to  Item  "B". 
(A)  Separate  Reports.  An  agent  or  employee  should  not  attempt  to  combine  his  Report  with  the  employer's  Repon: 

(i)  Employers  subject  to  the  Act  must  file  separate  Reports  and  are  not  relieved  of  this  requirement  merely  because  Repons  are  filed  by  their  agents  or 

employees, 
(ii)  Employees  subject  to  the  Act  must  file  separate  Reports  and  are  not  relieved  of  this  requirement  merely  because  Repons  are  filed  by  their  employers. 


A.  ORGANIZATION  OR  INDIVIDUAL  FILING: 

1.  State  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business. 


2.  If  this  Report  is  for  an  Employer,  list  names  of  agents  or  employees  who  will  file 
Repons  for  this  Quaner. 


D  CHECK  IF  ADDRESS  IS  DIFFERENT  THAN  PREVIOUSLY  REPORTED 


NOTE  on  ITEM  "B". — Reports  by  Agents  or  Employees.  An  employee  is  to  file,  each  quaner.  as  many  Repons  as  he  has  employers,  except  that:  (a)  If  a 
panicular  undcnaking  is  jointly  financed  by  a  group  of  employers,  the  group  is  to  be  considered  as  one  employer,  but  all  members  of  the  group  are  to  be  named, 
and  the  contribution  of  each  member  is  to  be  specified;  (/>)  if  the  work  is  done  in  the  interest  of  one  person  but  payment  therefor  is  made  by  another,  a  single 
Repon — naming  both  persons  as  "employers" — is  to  be  filed  each  quaner. 

n    R]VIPLOY£R  — ^""'  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business.  If  there  is  no  employer,  write  "None." 

NOTE  on  ITE.M  "C". — {a)  The  expression  "in  connection  with  legislative  interests."  as  used  in  this  Repon.  means  "in  connection  with  attempting,  directly  or 
indirectly,  to  influence  the  passage  or  defeat  of  legislation."  "The  term  legislation'  means  bills,  resolutions,  amendments,  nominations,  and  other  matters  pending  or 
proposed  in  either  House  of  Congress,  and  includes  any  other  matter  which  may  be  the  subjea  of  action  by  either  House' ' — S  .W2(e). 

(h)  Before  undenaking  any  activities  in  connection  with  legislative  interests,  organizations  and  individuals  subjea  to  the  Lobbying  Act  are  required  to  file  a  "Preliminary" 
Repon  (Registration). 

(c)  After  beginning  such  activities,  they  must  file  a  "(^anerly"  Repon  at  the  end  of  each  calendar  quarter  in  which  they  have  either  received  or  expended  anything 
of  value  in  connection  with  legislative  interests. 

C.  LEGISLATIVE  INTERESTS,  AND  PUBLICATIONS  in  connection  therewith: 


I .  State  approximately  how  long  legislative  interests 
are  to  continue.  If  receipts  and  expenditures  in  con- 
nection with  legislative  interests  have 

terminated,  place  an  "X"  in  the  box  at  the 
left,  so  that  this  Office  will  no  longer  expect 
to  receive  Reports. 


2.  Stale  the  general  legislative  interests  of  the  person 
filing  and  set  fonh  the  specific  legislative  interests  by 
reciting:  (u)  Shon  titles  of  statutes  and  bills;  {h)  House 
and  Senate  numbers  of  bills,  where  known;  (t )  citations 
of  siaiuies,  where  known;  (</)  whether  for  or  against 
such  statutes  and  bills. 


y.  In  the  case  of  those  publications  which  the  person 
filing  has  caused  to  be  issued  or  distributed  in  connection 
with  legislative  interests,  set  fonh:  (u)  description,  ih) 
quantity  distributed.  (< )  date  of  distribution.  (</)  name 
of  printer  or  publisher  (if  publications  were  paid  for  by 
person  filing)  or  name  of  donor  (if  publications  were 
received  as  a  gift). 


(Answer  items  I.  2.  and  ?  In  the  space  below.  Attach  additional  pages  if  more  space  is  needed.) 

4.  If  this  is  a  "Preliminary"  Repon  (Registration)  rather  than  a  "Quanerly"  Repon.  state  below  what  the  nature  and  ainount  of  anticipated  expenses  will  be;  and, 
if  for  an  agent  or  employee,  state  also  what  the  daily,  monthly,  or  annual  rate  of  compensation  is  to  be.  //  this  is  a  "Quarterly"  Report,  disrenurd  lhi\  item  "C4" 
and  fill  out  items  "D"  and  "£"  on  the  hack  of  this  pane.  Do  not  attempt  to  combine  a  "Preliminary"  Repon  (Registration)  with  a  "Quanerly  Repon."4 

STATEMENT  OF  VERIRCATION 

(Omitted  in  priming] 

PAfiF  I « 


UMI 
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NpTE  on   ITEM   "D." — (u)  IN  GENERAL.  The  lerm    ■contribution"   includes  anything  oj  vulue.   When  an  organization  or  individual   uses  printed  or  duplicated 
mailer    n  a  campaign  attempting  to  influeiKe  legislation,  money  received  by  such  organization  of  individual — for  such  printed  or  duplicated  mutter — is  a  "contribution  " 
'The  I  'rm  'contribution'   includes  a  gift,  subscription,  loan,  advance,  or  deposit  ol  money,  or  anythmg  of  value,  and  includes  a  contract,  promise,  or  agreement,  whether 
or  not  I  igally  enforceable,  to  nuke  a  contribution  " — S.V)2(a)  of  the  Lobbying  Act. 

(A  IF  THIS  REPORT  IS  FOR  AN  EMPLOYER. — (i)  In  iienerul.  Item  "D"  is  designed  for  the  reponing  of  all  receipts  from  which  expenditures  are  made,  or 
will  be  nude,  in  connection  with  legislative  interests. 

(ii  Reieipts  of  Buiine\s  Firms  und  Individuals. — A  business  firm  (or  individual)  which  is  subject  to  the  Lobbying  Act  by  reason  of  expenditures  which  it  makes 
in  aliei  ipling  to  influence  legislation — but  which  has  no  funds  to  expend  except  those  which  are  available  in  the  ordinary  course  of  operating  a  business  not  connected 
in  any    >ay  with  the  influencing  of  legislation — will  have  no  receipts  to  report,  even  though  it  does  have  expenditures  to  repon. 

(ii)  Receipts  nj  Mulupurpine  Orxani:ali(ins. — Some  organizations  do  not  receive  any  funds  which  are  to  be  expended  solely  for  the  purpose  of  attempting  to 
influem  ;  legislation.  Such  organizations  make  such  expenditures  out  of  a  general  fund  raised  by  dues,  assessments,  or  other  contributions.  The  percentage  of  the  general 
fund  w  fich  is  used  for  such  expenditures  indicates  the  percentage  of  dues,  assessments,  or  other  contributions  which  may  be  considered  to  have  been  paid  for  that 
purpose  Therefore,  in  reponing  receipts,  such  organizations  may  specify  what  that  percentage  is.  and  report  their  dues,  assessments,  and  other  contributions  on  that  basis. 
Howevi  r.  each  contributor  of  S500  or  more  is  to  be  listed,  regardless  of  whether  the  contribution  was  made  solely  for  legislative  purposes. 

(i  IF  THIS  REPORT  IS  FOR  AN  AGENT  OR  EMPLOYEE.— (i)  In  xmrral.  In  the  case  of  many  employees,  all  receipts  will  come  under  Items  "D  5"  (received 
for  ser  ices)  and  "D  12"  (expense  money  and  reimbursements).  In  the  absence  of  a  clear  simemenl  to  the  contrary,  it  will  be  presumed  that  your  employer  is  to 
reimbuife  you  for  all  expenditures  which  you  make  in  connection  with  legislative  interests. 

(il  Employer  as  Conirihulor  of  SiOO  or  More. — When  your  contribution  from  your  employer  (in  the  form  of  salary,  fee.  etc.)  amounts  to  S.SOO  or  more,  it  is 
not  ne<  rssary  to  report  such  contribution  under  "D  I.''"  and  "D  14."  since  the  amount  has  already  been  reported  under  "D  5."  and  the  name  of  the  "employer" 
has  beet  given  under  Item  "B"  on  page  I  of  this  report. 


D.  R  iCEIPTS  (INCLUDING  CONTRIBUTIONS  AND  LOANS): 

Fl  I  in  every  blank.  If  the  answer  to  any  numbered  item  is   "None."  write  "NONE"  in  the  space  following  the  number. 


Rei 

eipi 

6. 

7. 

8. 

LiHins 

9. 

S... 

10. 

s.. 

11. 

$.. 

12.  $,. 
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(other  than  loans) 

Dues  and  assessments 

Gifts  of  money  or  anything  of  value 

Printed  or  duplicated  matter  received  as  a  gift 

Receipts  from  sale  of  printed  or  duplicated  matter 

Received  for  services  (e.g..  salary,  fee.  etc.) 

TOTAL  for  this  Quarter  (Add  '  l'  through    ".S") 

Received  during  previous  Quarters  of  calendar  year 

TOTAL    from    Jan.     I    through    this    (garter    (Add     "6"   and    "7") 

teeeived — "The  lerm   'contribution'    includes  a  .   .   .  loan  .   .   ."— §.W2(a). 
...TOTAL  now  owed  to  others  on  account  of  loans 
...Borrowed  from  others  during  this  Quarter 
...Repaid  to  others  during  this  Quaner 

..   "Expense  Money  "  and  Reimbursements  received  this  Quarter. 


Conirihulors  of  $500  or  More  (from  Jan.  I  ihrounh  this  Quarter) 
I.V  Have  there  been  such  contributors? 

Please  answer  "yes"  or  ""no";  4 

14.  In  the  case  of  each  contributor  whose  contributions  (including 
loans)  during  the   "period"  from  January  I  through  the  last 
day  of  this  Quarter,  total  S500  or  more: 
Attach  hereto  plain  sheets  of  paper,  approximately  the  size  of  this  page,  tabulate 
data   under   the    headings    "Amount  "    and    "Name  and   Address  of  Contributor"; 
and  indicate  whether  the  last  day  of  the  period  is  March  .^1.  June  M).  September 
yy.  or  December  .^1.  Prepare  such  tabulation  in  accordance  with  the  following  exam- 
ple: 


Amount         Same  und  Address  of  Contrihutiir 

("Period"  from  Jan.  I  through 19.. 

Sl.500.00    John  Doe.  1621  Blank  Bids..  New  York.  N.Y. 

SI. 785.00    The  Roe  Corporation.  25 II  Doe  BIdg..  Chicago.  111. 


S.^.285.00    TOTAL 


N  )TE  on   ITEM   "E". — (u)  IN  GENERAL.     "The   term   "expenditure'    includes  a  payment,  distribution,   loan,  advance,  deposit,  or  gift   of  money  or  anything  of 
value.  4)d  includes  a  contract,  promise,  or  agreement,  whether  or  not  legally  enforceable,  to  make  an  expenditure" — SM2(b)  of  the  Lobbying  Act. 

(Hk   IF  THIS   REPORT  IS   FOR    AN    AGENT  OR   EMPLOYEE.    In   the   case  of  many   employees,  all  expenditures   will   come   under  telephone  and   telegraph   (Item 
■"E  6  "1  and  travel,  food,  lodging,  and  entertainment  (hem  "E  7"). 

E.  E:  :PENDITURES  (including  loans)  in  connection  with  LEGISLATIVE  INTERESTS: 


Fi  I  in  every  blank.  If  the  answer  to  any  numbered  item  is  "None."  write  ' 

Expend  lures  (other  than  loans) 

1.  S Public  relations  aixl  advertising  services 

2.  $...! Wages,  salaries,  fees,  commissions  (other  than  Item  ""I") 

y.  % Gifts  or  contributions  made  during  Quarter 

4.  S Printed  or  duplicated  matter,  including  distribution  cost 

5.  S Office  overhesid  (rem.  supplies,  utilities,  etc.) 

6.  S Telephone  and  telegraph 

7.  S Travel,  food,  lodging,  and  entertainment 

8.  % All  other  expenditures 

9.  $ TOTAL  for  this  Quaner  (Add  '  1"'  through  "8") 

10.  S Expended  during  previous  Quarters  of  calendar  year 

11.  $ TOTAL  from  Jan.  I  through  this  Quaner  (Add '9"  and  "10") 


NONE"  in  the  spaces  following  the  number. 

Loans  Made  to  Others — "The   term     expenditure'    includes  a 
§.V)2(b). 

12.  S TOTAL  now  owed  to  person  filing 

Ii.  S Lent  to  others  during  this  Quaner 

14.  $ Repayments  received  during  this  Quaner 

1 5.  Recip!ent.\  of  Expenditures  of  $10  or  More 


loan 


If  there  were  no  single  expenditures  of  $10  or  more,  please  so  indicate  by  using 
the  word   "NONE". 

In  the  case  of  expenditures  made  during  this  Quaner  by.  or  on  behalf  of.  the 
person  filing:  Attach  plain  sheets  of  paper  approximately  the  size  of  this 
page  and  tabulate  data  as  to  expenditures  under  the  following  heading: 
"Amount."  ""Date  or  Dales."  "Name  and  Address  of  Recipient.  "  "Purpose." 
Prepare  such  tabulation  in  accordance  with  the  following  example: 

Amount      Date  or  Dates — Name  and  Address  of  Recipient — Purpose 
$1.7.50.00    7-11:        Roe  Printing  Co..  .^214  Blank  Ave.  St.  Louis, 

Mo. — Printing  and  mailing  circulars  on  ihe 
"Marshbanks  Bill." 
S2.400.00     7- 1. 5.  8-1.5.9-1.5:     Britten  &  Blalen.  .1 1 27  Gremlin  BIdg.. 

Washington.  D.C. — Public  relations 
service  at  $800.00  per  month. 

$4,150.00    TOTAL 
PAGE  2 
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Organi;ation  or  Individual  Filin| 


Ann  Hadley  «m  Eijen,  1828  L  Strwl,  NW  1705  Washington.  OC  20036 „ .- 

Rot«rl  1  Aagrt.  1615  H  Slieet.  NW  Washmglon.  DC  20062  I....... ........... 

Ande  M  Abbott,  2722  Mernlee  Drive,  1360  fairtai.  VA  22031   .....;..„„...; ...' 

fcan  R  AbiNadet,  1825  K  SIrett,  NW,  tmi  Washington.  OC  20006 

leHery  A  Abrahamson,  1101  Pennsylvania  Ave    NW  11000  Washington  OC  20004  .„.,...:. 

Adelt  L  Abrams.  1415  Elliot  Place.  NW  Washington,  DC  20007 ....™™.. 

Ellwtt  Abtams,  1250  24lh  Street  NW  Suite  300  Washington,  DC  20037  .  „^. , ,:. ^...„. 

Matthew  J  Abrams.  1220  19th  Street,  NW,  1202  Washington,  DC  20O36 :;..,^,_.,;.l......... 

Chnstopher  Barclay  Abukari,  1627  Lamont  SI ,  m.  ti\  Wisiimgton.  DC  20bio  ..  J- I'iiiJIZZ 

Adnan  Acevedo.  PO  Boi  2880  Dallas.  IX  75221-2880  „..:.._.....-._..■....: 

Elaine  Acevedo,  216  7th  Street,  SE  Washington,  DC  20003  ,>__  J_..:..., 

Rodney  i  Aclierman,  1450  Poydras  Street  New  Orleans.  LA  70112-6000  ,,_,. .___ ,.„>._, 

Charles  A  Acquard,  2301  M  Street,  NW  Washington,  OC  20037  .,:.;__:.:. ;.... 

k)hn  I  Adams,  2000  lennsylvama  Ave   NW,  19000  Washington.  DC  20006 .-.,.^^.:.._,.. 

Do         „,.,.;....„,.__ 

kihn  M  Adams,  909  N  Washington  Street,  1300  Alexandria.  VA  22314  ... ....._;..:,.;  ...„™. 

Wayne  W  Adams,  501  Park  Avenue  Belleair.  FL  34616 _.... ....-w-, .  ™ .. 

Robert  0.  Aders,  1750  K  Street,  NW  Washington,  DC  20006 ...„;...._  .ii„  .„._... 

Elmer  E  Adkins.  89  East  Avenue  Rochester,  NT  14649-0001  „-. .....,; 

Allan  Robert  Adier,  1333  New  Hampshire  Ave  .  NW.  (600  Washington.  DC  20036  .......'.._.  <..i._^ 

Do ; 

oo ' ...^::...;. 

Terrance  M  Adihock.  1001  Pennsylvania  Ave.  NW,  t450-N  Washington,  DC  20004  „., 

Advertising  Mail  Mahieting  Assn,  1333  F  Street.  NW,  1710  Washington,  DC  20004-1108  

Advocates  tor  Highway  k  Auto  Safety.  777  N  Capitol  Street.  NE,  1410  Washington.  DC  20002  ... 
Aerospace  Industries  Assn  ot  America,  Inc,  1250  Eye  Street,  NW.  tllOO  Washington,  DC  20005  . 

Creigh  H  Agtiew.  2001  L  St .  NW.  1304  Washington.  DC  20036 _>. 

Catherine  W  Ahmad.  516  first  Street.  SE  Washington,  OC  20003  •_.„..„ ..^ ;....v 

David  1  Aho.  1667  K  Street,  NW,  »710  Washington,  DC  20006 ....; _ 

Robert  S  Aiken,  1735 1  Street.  NW,  #916  Washington,  DC  20006 ....: 

Herbert  Allen  Ailsworth.  1615  L  Street,  NW,  1420  Washington,  DC  20036 

Air  Conditioning  &  Relrigeiation  Institute.  1501  Wilson  Boulevard.  1600  Arlington.  VA  22209 

Air  Conditioning  Contractors  ot  America,  1513  16lh  Street.  NW  Washington,  OC  20036  

Air  Products  &  Chemicals.  Inc.  805  15th  Street,  NW.  1330  Washington,  OC  20005 

Air  Traltic  Control  Assn.  Inc,  2300  Clarendon  Boulevard,  1711  Arlington,  VA  22201  .... 

Aircraft  Owners  k  Pilots  Assn,  421  Aviation  Way  Frederick,  MD  21701   .................. 

Randoll  H  Aires.  633  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  NW,  «600  Washington.  DC  20004 

Airport  Operators  Council  International,  1220  19th  Street,  NW,  1200  Washington.  DC  20036  

Akin  Gump  Strauss  Hauer  I  Feld.  1333  New  Hampshire  Ave..  NW,  «400  Washington,  DC  20036 
Do  

Do  Z^ZlZlIZ^^Ii^ZIIZIZLlZZ^ 

Do. 

Do. 

Do  . 

Oo. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do  . 

Oo  . 

Do  , 

Do 

Do  , 

Do, 

Do  , 

Do  , 

Do. 

Do 

Do  , 

Do 

Do 

Do  , 

Do  , 

Do  , 

Do  , 

Do  , 

Do 

Oo, 

Do  , 

Do  , 

Do 

Do  . 

Oo. 

Do. 

Oo  . 

Oo. 

Do. 

Do  . 

Oo. 

Oo  . 

Do  . 

Oo  . 

Do 

Oo 


, U»..».»;.«.f rr^:-**"  '...»*.—"«*— "*—.-re.".."..-"".".« *r*-.^ -«..™..,™.*..,.......^..«...... — 

«..™....,.™._.......fc.»..«...ji..*.,.....,...u.....«-«™«:...-..-:.-..«-.~-rf~|-~..;........~.,.^  — 


lulia  L.  Akins.  8701  Georgia  Ave  .  #701  Silver  Spring,  MO  20910 

William  E  Albers,  11  Oupont  Circle,  NW,  1300    Washington,  DC  20036-1207  .... 

David  Alberswerth,  KOO  I6th  St.,  NW  Washington,  OC  20036-0001  ™., 

James  I,  Albertine.  1250  24th  Street.  NW.  1600  Washington.  DC  20037  .„■.. ;.. 


Do  , 
Do  . 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Oo. 
Do. 
Do  . 
Do. 
Do. 
Do 


John  M  Albeitine.  I2S0  24th  Street.  NW.  «600  Washington.  DC  20037 . 

Do 

Oo - ..^ ;-^... ~. 

Do „......_^  ,_.„.. 

Do  .._ ...........  ..i......;-.....: 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do  . 
Do  . 
Do. 


Employer/Client 


American  land  Title  Assn  

U  S  Chamber  ol  Commerce 

International  Brothertiood  ol  Boilennilitfs 

National  U  S  -Arab  Chamber  ol  Comimm  .. ., 

Citicorp  Washington,  Inc  

National  Stone  Assn       

Ihe  Schmertz  Co  (ForXmbassy  ol  Greece) 


CANAMCO  (For  Aerospace  Industries  Assn  of  Caiud*! . 

CANAMCO  (For  Canadian  Shipowners  Ass*)  

Rainbow  Lobby,  Inc  _ 

Oty«  Energy  Company    ._.._ 

Florist  s  Transworld  Delivery  Asui  _- _. 

(3IG  Producing  Comoany    ._...._.. „„_ 

American  Public  Power  Assn  _ .; ....... 

Ethyl  Corporation  

Hunton  i  Williams  (FoiVeoco)  . 

Retired  Enlisted  tesn  ,. 


food  Marlieting  Institute  ..._.. ...... ,. .. 

Rochester  Gas  i  Electric  Corp _. 

Cohn  k  Marks  (For  Association  of  American  Publisliere.  Inc)  . 

Cohn  and  Maiks  (For  Maclean  Hunter  Cable  TVI  

Cohn  k  Marks  (FofrUSA  NetworlO .., 

Southern  California  Edison  Co  ____, 


WeyerKaeoser  Compaoif 

Gryphon  International  

Barter 

Pinnacle  West  Capital  Corp 
Sandoj  Corp 


Sears  Roebudi  t  C* .^. 


A.E  Staley  Manufaclunnj  . 

Amerada  Hess  Corp  

American  Airlines.  Inc  


American  Share  Insurance  CorporatKM .. 

American  Telephone  k  letegravH  Co  _ 

Bank  of  Nova  Scotia _...,..._. 

Basis  Point .^ 

Bolt  Beranek  k  Newman,  he  ._ 

Burger  King  (^rp  : .' ^. 

Business  Round  Table _...,. 

Cambridge  Information  Group 

Clark/Bardes  Organi;ation,  Inc  

Colombian  Government  Trade  Bureau  (PROEXPO)  . 

Consumers  Power  Company  .^ . 

Cotton  Bowl  Athletic  Assn  

Dow  Jones  i  Co 

First  City  Bankcorporation  of  Teus.  UK  . 

Fuiitsu  America.  Inc  ,._. 

General  Instrument  Coip  _.- 

W  R  Grace  k  Co  ..__ 

Guardian  Industries  ._ 

Houston  Oilers    „ \ 

Peter  Kiewit  Son  s,  he  ^. . . 

Levi  Strauss  k  Co _ : 


Long  Island  Lighting  Co  

MacAndiews  k  Forbes  Holdings.  Inc  . 

Mania  (North  Amencal.  Inc 

Mazda  Motor  Corporation  

Mesa  Petroleum  Co  . 


Metropolitan  Transit  AuHnnty  «l  Hann  CMMtf  . 

Miller  Brewing  Company  v...... 

Morgan  Stanley  k  (io.  Inc  

Motion  Picture  Assn  ot  America,  he 

National  Football  League  „. .. 

National  Health  Laboratories 

Nestle  Holdings.  Inc   ..„__.., 

New  York  Public  Library 

Ptiarmaceutical  Manulxtunn  Jtsia  _._...; 

Riggs  National  Corp  .... i... !.„....... 

Ryder  System.  Inc  ^„_._„._'„.™ . 

RJR  Nabisco.  Inc 

Shell  Oil  Co  _.u.. 


Southern  California  Edison  Co . . 

leias  National  Research  Laboiatory  ConmissMii  

Iime-Warner  

Upiohn  Company 

Warner-Lambert  Za — . 

International  Fed  ot  Professional  &  TKhnical  Engirwvs  . 

Albers  k  Company  (For  May  Department  Stores  6o) 

National  Wildlife  Federation  

Albertine  Enterprises.  Inc  (FoiJtmbrosetti  America) 


Albertine  Enterprises.  Inc  (ForAmencan  Business  Conference,  he) 

Albertine  Enterprises  (For  Castte-Harlan  Delaware  Management  Inc)  

Albertine  Enterprises,  Inc  (Fmiiide  Electronicsl  _... 

Albertine  Enterpnses  (For  Fruit  ot  the  Loom! 

Albertine  Enterprises,  Inc  (For  Great  Lakes  Transmission  Company)  

Albertine  Enterprises,  Inc  (For  Materials  Research  Coip  of  Sony  tRA.  Incl . 
Albertine  Enterprises.  Inc  (ForMillipore  Corp) 


Albertine  Enterprises.  Inc  (For:Rogerson  Aircraft  CorpI „ 

Albertine  Enterprises.  Inc  (Fot;Safety  Kleen  Corp)  .„. 

Albertine  Enterpuses.  Inc  (ForSMS  Corp)  , . 

Albertine  Enterprises,  Inc  (For  West  Point  Pepperell.  he) :. 

Albertine  Enterprises  (ForWeslern  Digital.  Inc)  . — 

Albertine  Enterprises.  Inc  (For  Ambrosetti  America)  

Albertine  Enterprises,  Inc  (For  American  Business  Contetenc*.  he)  ..„ 

Albertine  Enterprises  (ForAmerican  Precision  Industries)   

Albertine  Enterprises.  Inc  (For  Castle  Hanan  k  Delaware  Management  Cotp) . 

Albertine  Enterprises,  Inc  (FoiEiide  Electionics)    

Albertine  Enterprises,  Inc  (ForFruit  of  the  Loom,  Inc)  

Albertine  Enterprises,  Inc  (Forfreat  Lakes  Transmission  CooipMy) 

Albertine  Enterprises,  Inc  (ForMaterials  Research  Corp  ol  Soiv USA,  he) 

Albertine  Enterprises.  Inc  (ForMillipore  Cotp)      _ _ 

Albertine  Enterprises.  Inc  (For:Rojeison  Aircraft  Corp) _ 

Albertine  Enterprises.  Inc  (For  Safety- Ween  Corp) 

Albertine  Enterprises.  Inc  (Fo(  SMS  Corp) -.- 


Receipts 


3J75.00 

7000 

340,55 


msn 

4.00000 

3.00000 
2.00000 
7.50000 

3joe.oo 

2!00<l'00 

30000 

2.00O.0O 


I.6S0W 

mai 

I.02S.00 
1.000.W 


4.950.00 
7.505  00 
73,180,76 
9.121.00 

8.05000 
2.000.00 
10.000.00 


1.250  00 

13.50000 

97  50 

145,785  00 

5,40000 


1.075.00 

690.00 

8.21000 

10.800,00 

555.00 


ISOW 


610.00 

5,470  00 

6.99000 

850.00 


mm 


9.46S.00 
25000 

7.99O.O0 
6,M0O0 
4,85500 
7,280  00 
7,130.00 
2.135,00 
6JM0O 


4.23000 
73500 
58500 

3.22500 
45000 

1J90.00 

UMM 

li)b« 

5.015.00 
UOjOO 


2J63.7S 


5.400.00 
7.50000 
3.678.99 

\mK 

200625 
6.000  00 
4.500  00 
10.000  00 


4.200.00 
1.05000 

12^600  00 
10.50000 
8.S84  33 

'  i.mK 

4.681.25 
14.000,00 
10.500  00 


Eipcndituios 


10.00 


SOOOO 

200  00 


IJ2t.M 


4.500  00 

7.105  00 

24.435  96 

9.12100 


2U00 

IJtOOt 

175.00 

'f250'60 

97  50 

124,407  00 

73.50 

20,44180 

1900 

152'ob 

190  00 


285  00 

95  00 
114  00 


I71J)0 

uioij 

11400 
7600 

133  00 

133  00 
38  00 

114  00 

76,00 


57  00 
19^00 

\im 

"»'eb 

UB'iid 

ttd^oo 

Lonoo 

19S0O 
45000 
105  00 
45  00 
210,00 
120.00 

7n.oo 


245  00 

840 

Idsooo 

2.520  OO 
455  00 

1.050  OO 
245  00 
525  00 
600  00 
280  OO 


UMI 


21& 


Oa 


Mtartint  ^iHpnsa.  he.  12S0  2«li  SbMl.  M>.  KM  «MMiflM.  K  20037  . 

Hi . 

Oi. 

Oi. 

Dl. 

b. 

Oi. 

b. 

b. 

b. 

b. 

b. 

Do 

Do 
Mcalde  RokaM  t  r«.  1901  Noitli  R.  I^f  Dnw.  12lli  Fliir  bsstm.  W  22219 

Do  . 

Do 

b 

b. 

b. 

b. 

b. 

b. 


b. 

b 

b 

b. 

b..i 

b 

b.. 

b 

b 


*l  i»ian.  1000  ConoRhcut  «w .  MW  Wasliin|toii  DC  20O36 

nandei  1333  Nm  Hampshire  Ave  .  m.  1700  Washmiton.  DC  20036  . 


iMh  V 


MiMCtM    nd 


Ami  «r. 


Afflal(amati  I 

lohn  0  " 

American 

American 

American 

AmerKan 

American 

American 

American 

Araencan 

Amencan 

AfflcfKan 

American 

Affltncan 


1  * 
I* 
lAl 


Anencsfl 
American 
American 


Amancan  In  iirawt 


American  I; 

American  li 

Amencart  Li 

American  Lil 

American 

Amencan 

American 

Amorican 

AmencM 

taHncaa 

Unman 

Amencan  Ni 

American 

American 

Amencan 

Amencan 


Oi 
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Orianualnn  or  Indmdual  Filin| 


b 

b 

b 

b 

b 

b. 

b 

b 
Arthur  I 
Donald  C 

Do 

b 

b 

b 

b 

b 

b 

b 

b 

Do 

Do 
Donna  K. 

b 

b 

b 

ta 

b 

Mary  K  Aie4iKler.  I8I9 1  SIrwI.  IM.  1200  Wasli>n|ton.  DC  20036-3(22 
Meiandei  S  Associates.  Inc.  400  C  Street.  W  Washington.  DC  20002 

Do 

Do 
BarDara 
AlliarKe  tor 
AlliarKe  ot 
Alliawe  ot 


H  lamfer.  1333  Hm  HMpsfeui  ta.  Ml  llbslnii(t«.  DC  20t3<  . 


2000  K  Street,  m  1800  Washin|lon.  DC  20006 _ 

kdical  Nutrition.  1001  Pennsylvania  Aire .  NW.  611)  Floor  Wasl<iii(to<i.  K  20004 

mencan  Insurers,  1629  K  Street.  Wt.  #1010  Washmjton.  DC  200O6  , 

onofolit  Mailers.  2001  S  Street.  NW.  1301  Washington.  DC  20009 


Employer/Client 


Childluod  Lead  Poisonmi.  600  Pennsylvania  Ave .  S(  Wasliin|toil.  K  20003 
luist.  1616  P  Street.  NW.  1320  Washington.  OC  20036 
:ier.  701  Pennsylvania  Aaenue.  NW  Washington.  DC  20004 


Transit  Union.  AnCK).  S02S  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW  Washington.  DC  20011 

.  1050  I7th  Street.  NW.  »500  Washington  OC  20036     _ 

A^memy  ol  Family  Physicians.  8880  Ward  Parkway  Kansas  City.  MO  64114 


iculture  Movement.  Inc.  100  Maryland  Awe.  NE.  1500  Boi  69  Washington.  DC  20002  . 

usement  Machine  Assn.  12731  Directors  Loop  Wood6ridge.  VA  22192    

n  ol  Airport  Eiecutives.  4212  King  Street  Aleiandna.  VA  22302 _ 

n  ol  Equipment  Lessors.  1300  North  17th  St.  11010  Arlington,  VA  2220J  

,n  of  University  Women,  1111  16tti  Street,  NW  Washington,  DC  20036  

Bilkers  Assn,  1120  Connecticut  Avenue.  NW  Washington.  DC  20036  

C4iieteiy  Assn.  5201  LeesOurg  Pike.  11111  Falls  Church,  VA  22041 

ulting  Engineers  Council,  1015  15th  Street,  m.  1802  Wash'nglon.  K  20005 


0  isui 


I  D  ji 

D  jnci 

ft  m 
Awericiii  Fi  if 
AwincM  Ft  est  Rtaurce 


Fl  Bll 

Hi  III 

Hi  el 


mcil  lor  Capital  Fonnation.  1850  K  Street,  NW,  «400  Washington.  DC  20006 
:il  ol  Lite  Insurance.  Inc.  1001  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  NW  Washington,  DC  20OO4 
Bureau  Federation.  225  Touhy  Ave  Park  Ridge  L  60O68 

Manitacturcrs  Ass".  Inc.  1150  17th  SI ,  m.  1310  Washington,  DC  20036     

Alliance.  1250  Connecticut  Ave   IWI.  1200  Washington.  OC  20036  

Food  liistitote.  1764  Old  Meadoo  Rd    1350  Mclean  VA  22102  

Ith  Care  Assn.  1201  L  Street,  m  Washington,  DC  20005   _ .„ 

1 1  Motel  Assn.  1201  New  York  Ave  .  NW  Washington  DC  20005  , 


Assn.  1130  Connecticut  Avenue,  NW,  IIOOO  Washington.  OC  20036  ._ »™. 

il  Group.  Inc.  70  Pine  Street  New  York,  NY  10270       „,. 

CI  tiMK  AHairs  Comm,  MO  First  Street  NW,  1600  Washington,  K  20001  _. 

d  Title  Assn,  1828  L  St ,  IWK,  1705  Washington.  DC  20036 

igue  tor  Eipods  t  Security  Assistance  IrK.  122  C  St .  NW.  #740  Washiniloo.  DC  20001 

rary  Assn.  50  E  Huron  St  Chicago  IL  60611  „...._ 

LobDy.  Inc.  PO  Boi  490  Stattord,  VA  22554 

ng  Barley  Assn.  Inc.  735  North  Water  Street.  1908  Hil»auliee.  IM  53202 

Care  i  Review  Assn,  1227  25th  St .  NW  1610  Washinilofl.  DC  20037  

i  Institute,  1700  N  Moore  Street  Arlington,  VA  22209 

it  Assn,  535  North  Deartwm  St  Chicago.  I  60610    „ 

P*er  Review  Assn  810  First  Street.  Nt.  MIO  Washington  DC  20002  .._ :.. 

■  kistitule,  815  Connecticut  Aw..  NW.  MOO  Washington.  DC  20006  

Conference.  1611  Duke  Street  Aleundna.  VA  22314   _ 

lear  Energy  Council.  410  1st  St    S£  Washington.  DC  20003 

.'  Assn.  1101  14th  Street.  NW  1200  Washington  OC  20005 


Mil 

M  naged  ( 

M  at  In 

Ml  leal 


Ni  ses' 


upatiooal  Therapy  Assn.  Inc.  1383  Piccard  Onve  PO  Boi  1725  RxkHlk.  MD  20850-0(22  . 

Ol  omeinc  Assn.  1505  Pnnce  Street.  1300  Aleiandna,  VA  22314  

Oijwtic  and  Prosthetic  Assn,  1650  King  Street.  1500  Aleiandna.  VA  22314-1885 

T  Institute.  Inc.  260  Madison  Ave  New  Yort.  NY  10016  _ 

r^altum  Institute,  1220  L  SI ,  NW  Washington  DC  20005     


Alherline  Enterprises,  Inc  (For West  Point  Peppercll.  Inc)  . 

Alberline  Enterprises.  Inc  (For  Western  Digital  Corp)  

Ambrosetti  America , .... 

American  Business  Conference.  Inc   -  ...    i.-,,-  .,    ',  . 

American  Precision  Industries     „.„ „...«.„.«„«. 

Castle  Harlan  Inc  „...„ . ^ ;_;_... 

Ende  Electronics ; _„^_„™. ..,.„. 

Fruit  ol  the  Loom.  Inc „. 

Great  takes  Transmission  Co    ...:...-. 

Malenals  Research  Corp  ol  Sony  USA.  Inc  . 

Millipore  Corp    _ _ 

Rogerson  Aircralt  Cotp  ,_..„„„ 

Salety-Kleen  Corp  L.: .. 

SMS  Corp 


West  Point  Ptpperell.  Inc  _i. ^. 

Western  Digital  Corp  ..___i-u^ 

Alliance  lor  Responsible  CFC  Pplieir  ..^..; '. 

American  Counsel  ot  Stale  Savings  Siipeivaws  . 

Bank  ot  America.  NTiSA   _ 

City  of  Las  Vegas ...„. 

Cily  of  Virginia  Beach  ;_.__._.„.. .i 

Consolidated  Freightways _ _...„ 

Council  on  Audio  Communicatnnj  (CMC) _., 

Credit  Union  National  Assn 

Jack  Eckerd  Corp  ....... 

Eicon  Enterprises  „i.._. 

EMSA  Limited  Partnership     ■-,,-..,. 

Hillsborough  County ^.;.» .:. 

Home  Shopping  Network ..„_-j^_ 

International  Council  ol  Cnjise  Lines _.i...;. 

Jim  Walter  Corp 

Mann  County    

Metropolitan  Dade  County  -  Seaport  bpaatmwt . 

National  Relngerants  Inc  ... _j_... .„__ 

Port  ol  Jacksonville .  .  ' .;......„ 

Port  ol  Sacramento .-.........._. 

Regular  Common  Carnei  Conlcrenct  .«. ...._. 

Sonoma  County  _._„.w._i 

Tampa  Electric  Co  „ ..: ;_. 

Tampa  Port  Authority ,,,    ■,  "„ ..;._.. 

lowers  financial  Corp _, ...i.., 

Walter  Industries ^ ..;_,._... 

Washington  Workshops .^...„.»....... 

Westside  Water  District 


Japan  Economic  Institute  ol  America    ..._- _. 

Cndwalailer  Wickersham  i  Taft  (ForAir  Products  8  Chemicals.  Inc)  

Cadwalailer  Wickersham  8  Tall  (For  Air  Transport  Assn  of  Amenca) 

Cadwalader  Wickersham  8  Taft  (For  American  Financial  Corp)    

Cadwalader  Wickersham  8  Tail  (ForBechtel  Group.  Inc) „.... 

Cadwalader  Wickersham  (  Tatt  (for  Bechtel  InvestmenIs,  Inc)  

Cadwalader  Wickersham  8  Tail  IForChiguita  Brands  International,  Inc) 

Calwaladei  Wickersham  8  Taft  (for  Coalition  for  Pension  Reform  (CPU))  

Cadwalader  Wickersham  8  Tall  (ForDisabled  Amencan  Veterans) 

Cadwalader  Wickersham  8  Tatt  (for  Ladies  Professional  Golf  Assn)  ,.. 

Cadwalader  Wickersham  8  Tatt  (For  Management  Compensation  Group) 

Cadwalader  Wickersham  8  Taft  (For  Mortgage  Guaranty  Insurance  Corp) 

Cadwalader  Wickersham  8  Tatt  (For  Nationwide  Mutual  Insurance  Co)  

LeBoeul  Lamb  Leiby  8  MKRae  (For  federal  Employees  lai  Group) , 

LeBoeuf  Lamb  leiby  8  MacRae  (For  Feibel-Garekl 

LeBoeul  lamb  Leiby  8  MacRae  (ForGolden  Nugget)  

LeBoeul  lamb  Leiby  8  MacRae  IforGrwm  8  Nordberg  (lor  Chevron)]  

leBoeul  Lamb  Leiby  8  MacRae  (for  National  Assn  ol  Chem  Recycleis  (NACR)) 

LeBoeul  Lamb  leiby  8  MacRae  (for  Physicians  Insurers  Assn  ol  America)  

Matsushita  Electnc  Corp  ol  America . ™™.....^..,„.„i_.. 

Investment  Company  Institute  ...,.„_...«'..;,„.- .^™™«.....;.:. 

Merrill  Lynch  8  Co ,  Inc , ....„!....-_,... 

Washington  Hospital  Center . 

National  Comm  to  Preserve  Social  Seeunty  8  Medcan . . 


Receipts 


21,000.00 


6.00000 
1.50000 

18^00000 
25.00000 
12.263  J3 


3.000.00 

6.687  50 

20.00000 

I5.OO0  00 

30.00000 


6.00000 
3.00000 

12.000  00 
4.00000 

11.25000 
5.00000 
1.50000 
3.000.00 
1.000  OO 
1.00000 
3.50000 
9.00000 

30.00000 

30.000  00 
3.00000 
5.250  00 
6750  00 
3.750  J)0 
3.00000 
3.00000 
2.00000 
5i5000 
6.00000 
6.00000 
7.50000 
2.00000 
2.00000 
7i00.0O 


SS.2S 


5525 
27  63 


Eipendituies 


1,400  JW 

"  "isobb 

35000 
1200 

1500  00 

3.60000 
65000 

1.50000 
350.00 
75000 
70000 
400.00 

2.00000 


Prolessionais'  Coalition  for  Nuclear  /tims  Conlnl . 
National  Retail  federation 


Tenco.  Inc  . 


.-      ■" 

329.n 

—  - — 

* — ... 

........i.....^.... 

— .-' — — - 

100  00 

6869 

15.00000 

iiMiJii 

Lb2409 

1J3300 

1J3300 

55.85104 

3.971.54 

4.128.91 

3.70940 

*MOM 

25.00 

5.00000 

230.79 

22.00595 

22.00595 

6.00000 

600000 

22.155.00 

22.155.00 

563.000.00 

44.25100 

176.24 

413.429.52 

593.429  52 

41.57500 

38J4235 

511300 

1.648,00 

51.129  29 

60.889  00 

156.911.00 

156.911.00 

2.50000 

50.000.00 

1150000 

11.500.00 

334.604  34 

86.884  27 

23.967  57 

11.360  91 

6.432  00 

6.432  00 

55,35944 

242.737  00 

192.07469 

3.925.00 

152  500.00 

15.33623 

6.41000 

9.448.00 

22.000  00 

20.95000 

10.62182 

3.55128 

2.541.32 

599.50000 

6.453  26 



61.45888 

5.000.00 

46.244.00 

1.71450 

37,425,50 

116.15146 

34.35194 

34.35194 

11.26270 

11.25270 

4.485.00 

51.438.00 

1 1  965  00 

223.64556 

280.237  64 
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Organisation  or  Individual  filing 


American  Physical  Therapy  Assn,  Mil  N  Fairlai  SI  Aleundna.  VA  22314    

Amencan  Podiatric  Medical  Assn.  9312  Old  Georgetown  Road  Bethesda  MD  20814-1621  .- 

American  Postal  Workers  Union,  Afl-CK),  1300  I  Street,  NW  Washington,  DC  20005  ... .._. 

American  Public  Transit  Assn,  1201  New  York  Avenue,  NW  Washington  X  20005  

American  Pulpwood  Assn,  1025  Vermont  Avenue,  NW  Washington,  DC  20005 ,, . .:..... ;_ 

Amencan  Radio  Relay  league  Inc.  225  Mam  Si  Newmgton.  CT  06111 i. ^...u... - 

American  Relreaders'  Assn.  PO  Bm  17203  Louisville.  KY  40217   . 

American  Short  Line  Railroad  Assn.  2000  Massachusetts  Ave   NW  Washington  DC  20036 _..:..^._„. 

American  Soc  for  Medical  Technology.  2021  I  Street.  NW,  MOO  Washmlgton  DC  20036  „...: '. 

American  Soc  ot  Anesthesiologists,  1101  Veraiont  Ave,  NW,  1606  Washington,  DC  20005 

American  Soc  ot  Hospital  Phamacisis,  4630  Montgomery  Avenue  Bethesda,  MD  20814 .. . 

Amencan  Soybean  Assn.  1300  L  Street.  NW  Suite  950  Washington.  DC  20005-4107    „„. !._ 

American  State  ol  the  Art  Prosthetic  Assn  955  26th  Street.  NW.  #208  Washington.  DC  20037  

American  Teitile  Manulacturers  Institute,  Inc,  1801  K  Street.  NW.  1900  Washmglon.  DC  20006  

American  Veterans  ol  World  War  II.  Korea  8  Vietnam  lAMffTSI.  4647  Forbes  Boulevard  lanham.  MD  20706  . 

American  Vetennary  Medical  Assn,  1023  15th  Street,  NW  1300  Washington,  OC  200O5  

Amencan  Waterways  Operators,  Inc,  1600  Wilson  Boulevard,  11000  Arlington,  VA  22209 

Americans  lor  the  High  Frontier,  2800  Shirlmgton  Road,  I405A  Arlington.  VA  22206  „ -. 

Americans  lor  Immigration  Control,  Inc.  PO  Boi  738  Monterey.  VA  24465  „. .... ;.._ 

loanneAmes.  1120  Connecticut  Ave,  NW  Washington,  OC  20036 ■ ...^ 

laurel  W  Ames.  989  lahoe  Keys  Blvd .  16  South  Lake  Tahoe.  CA  96150  ■-.. „ ... 

Morns  I  Amilay.  PC.  444  N  Capitol  Slieel.  NW.  1712  Washmglon.  OC  20001 „. ...,.......'~...l 

Oo -™ .„...,     ■ 

Do  _. „....;..„_„. 

Oo ,. ._ 

Eiji  Amilo.  955  LEnljfit  Hut.  SW.  85300  Washmglon.  DC  20024 .. 

Anadarko  Petroleum  Corp.  16855  Northchase  Drive  Houston.  TX  77251-1330 

Steven  C  Andersen  422  First  Street.  SE,  1208  Washington,  DC  20003    

Anthony  A  Anderson,  2100  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  NW.  1600  Washington,  DC  20037  . 


Do 


Byron  Anderson.  1001  ftmjyivanii  Ave.  NW,  *460(N)  tWashington,  DC  20004-2505  . 

Carl  A.  Anderson.  1275  Pennsylvania  Ave ,  NW.  fSOI  Washington.  DC  20004  

Cynthia  C,  Anderson.  750  17th  Street,  m  4th  Floor  Washington,  DC  20006-4607  .... 

David  I  Andeison,  One  KeyCorp  Plata  PO  Boi  88  Albany,  NY  12201-0088 

Debra  J  Anderson,  1819  L  Street,  NW,  7th  floor  Washington,  DC  20036 

H  Kim  Anderson.  Virginia  Petroleum  Council  701  E  franklin  St ,  1105  Richmond.  VA  23219  . 

J  lem  Jknderson.  4111  franconia  Rd  Aleiandna,  VA  22310     „;.... 

Jon  A  Anderson.  1 100  Connecticut  Ave  ,  NW,  #410  Washington.  DC  20036 

Kenneth  William  Anderson.  1629  K  Street,  NW,  #503  Washington.  DC  20006 

Richard  f  Anderson.  1155  Connecticut  Ave  .  NW  Washington.  DC  20036 _,.„ 

Steven  Anderson,  1764  Old  Meadow  Rd,  #350  Mclean.  VA  22102 „ 

Susan  S  Andeison.  490  lEnlant  Plaja  East,  SW.  #4200  Washington  DC  20024  .. 
Tobyn  J  Anderson.  601  Thirteenth  Street.  NW,  1320  South  Washington,  DC  20005  .. 
Elaine  Andrews.  1455  Pennsylvania  Ave ,  NW,  #1250  Washington,  DC  20004-0401  ,„ 
Jill  C  Andrews.  1331-A  Pennsylvania  Ave ,  NW,  Suite  217  Washington,  DC  20004  ... 
William  Robert  Andrews,  1745  Jefferson  Davis  Highway,  #1200  Arlington,  VA  22202 
Andrews  8  Kjirth.  1701  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  NW.  1200  Washington.  DC  20006 


b 
b  . 
b 


Bill  Angelo.  1957  E  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20006   _. 

Animal  Health  Institute.  119  Oronoco  Street  P  0  Bot  1417-050  Aleundna.  VA  22313  ... 

Decker  Anstrom,  1724  Massachusetts  Ave  .  NW  Washington.  DC  20036  ,. 

Ernest  Antciak.  27777  Inkster  Road  farmmgton  Hills,  Ml  48334  _ , 

Thomas  D  Anthony.  2500  Central  Trust  Center  201  E  filth  Street  Cincinnati.  OH  45202 

Do  . 

Do 


Virginia  Anios.  1718  ConnKticut  Avenue.  NW.  7th  Floor  Washington.  DC  20009  ...; 

Apple  Computer.  Inc,  1550  M  Street,  NW,  #1000  Washington,  DC  200O5 

PaulW  Arcan.  201  N  Washington  Street  Aleiandna,  VA  22314  , 

Arent  fa  Kintnet  PloUio  8  Kabo.  1050  Cenoecticd  Ave..  NW  Washington.  OC  20036-5339 
Do  „.... _. . ;.,. ^ . 


Oo 

b 

b 

b 

b  . 

b 

b  . 

b 

b 

b 

b 

b 

Oo 

Oo 


John  G  Arlington.  1130  Connecticut  Ave .  NW.  Suite  1000  Washington.  OC  2003S 

fred  Armstrong  Jr,  1620  Eye  Street,  NW,  #520  Washington,  DC  20006  ._...-. .... 

Tertia  R,  Armstrong,  1615  H  Street,  NW  Washington.  OC  20062     ;._„..„... 

luther  Glenn  Ainette.  125  N  West  Street  Aleiandna.  VA  22314-2754  :;.._„..,•.. 

Cart  f  Arnold.  P.O.  Drawer  7170  Mclean.  VA  22106  .....^ ,..,;;.,.■.„„ 

Oo :,.^.:...:^,U~^1-^.. 

Do  ......,.: u^:^ 

Oo _ „.„» , 

Arnold  8  Porter.  1200  New  Hampstwe  ta..  NW  Wishrngton.  DC  2003S . 


b 

b 

b 

b 

b. 

b 

b. 

b 

b 

b 

b 

b. 

b 

b 

b 

b  . 

b 

b 

b 

b 

b 

b  . 

b. 

b. 

b. 

b 


Arnold  Grotmyer  t  Haley.  PO  Boi  70  little  Rock.  AR  72203  . 


EmptoyeiACIient 


American  Bankers  Assn „ 

league  to  Save  lake  Tahot  

Coalition  lor  American  Energy  Sccunly  . 

free  Angola  Information  Service  

Northrop  Corp     . 

Thompson  Medical  Co . 

American  Honda  Motor  Co.  Inc 


Purson  8  Pipkm.  Inc  (forPliysicians  INho  Care)  

Eckert  Seamans  Cheiin  8  Mellott  (for£ommunity  Transportation  Assn  of  Anier- 

ica) 
Eckert  Seamans  Cherin  8  Mellon  (forMetiopolitan  Iranspoitalion  Authority)  ... 

New  Yorii  Lite  Insurance  Company „ 

Knights  of  Columbus  _._...,._„.._,.__ __„.._, 

Enron  Corp   _ ... ...... „_ 

KeyCorp  _._ „ , ... ____. 

Reinsurance  Assn  of  Amenca 
American  Petroleum  Institute 

Temple-Inland  

Eaton  Corp 


Evergreen  International  Anatnn. 

Waste  Management.  Inc  

Amencan  fruen  food  Institute  .. 
Xern  Corp 


National  Independent  Energy  ProduOHS  

National  Assn  ot  lile  Companies _._ 

Small  Businesses  lor  Advertising  Chnce  

Rockwell  International  Corp  

Association  ol  Battery  Recycleis  

Bedford  Properties  

Building  Industry  Assn  of  Southern  California  , 
Construction  Industry  Air  Quality  Coalition  . 


Associated  General  Contractors  ot  America  . 


National  Cable  Television  Assn.  Inc 
Michigan  National  Corp 


frost  8  Jacobs  (for  Comprehensne  Medal,  toe)  

frost  I  Jacobs  (for  Louisville  Imaging  Services.  Inc)  .... 
frost  8  Jacobs  (for  Western  Hills  Imaging  Center.  Inc) . 
Association  of  American  Publishers  . 


Retired  Officers  Assn 


American  Assn  of  Bioanalysts 

American  Assn  of  Occupational  Health  I 

Aram  Mardirosian  

Associ,ated  General  Contractors  ol  Amenca  

Association  of  Pmiessional  flight  Attendants  

Children  With  Attention  Deficit  Disorder  (CHAOD)  „. 

Independent  federation  ol  flight  Attendants  _.. 

International  Society  ior  Clinical  laboratory  TechnolOB  . 

Mercy  Hospital  ol  Oes  Moines.  Iowa 

National  Assn  of  College  Stores __ 

National  field  Selling  Assn  

National  Parking  Association  . 

Popular  Democratic  Party ^ ; 

Puerto  Rico  federal  Aifairs  Administration 


Second  Street  limited  Partnership  . 

SO-PAK-CO.  Inc   

American  Insurance  Assn  

Portland  Cement  Assn  

Chamber  of  Commerce  ol  the  U.S. 

fleel  Reserve  Assn  . 

Amencan  Iron  8  Steel  Institute  

Ashland  Oil  Co 

Corporate  Property  Investors    

Goodyear  Tire  8  Rubber  Company  

American  Institute  ol  Certilicd  Pubic  Accountants 

American  Red  Cross 

Avatar  Utilities  Inc 

Avis,  Inc  

ACPC 

AfL-CK) 


Bank  ol  Montreal .... 

Building  8  Construction  Trades  bpt.  AFL-CM  

Business  Roundlable  

Continental  Corporation _. 

fu|isawa  USA.  Inc  .. 

General  Conterence  of  Seventh-diy  Advedntt  . . 

Hottnnnn-la  Roche.  Inc 

Hgpi  Mun  Tribe 

Inlcnabnat  Commodities  Clearing  House 

London  Commodity  Eichange  

London  International  financial  futures  Exchange,  ltd  .. 
Michigan  National  Corp  (lor:  Beverty  Hills  Fed  Savings  i 

MCorp  

National  Coordinating  Comm  for  Multiemployer  Plans  ... 

Penn  Central  Industnes  Group  _ 

Philip  Morris,  Inc  

Recording  Industry  Assn  ot  Amena.  he 

Sacramento  Municipal  Utility  District  

Stanlord  University  

State  fann  Mutual  Automotile  tasumcc  b ..._.„. 

Thomsom  Corp  ot  Amenca  . 

Unilever  United  States.  Ix  , 

Arkansas  Assn  ot  Secunties  balers  . 
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Inasmtti.  1301  K  Sheet.  N*.  11200  Washin|lo«.  K  20006  . 

■  II.  1101  14tti  Street,  m  1200  Washinjton.  DC  20005 

Allrteir.  730  IStli  St.  IW  Washington.  DC  20005  

Ecommic  EdiKatnnal  Cultuial  Orgamiation  PO  Boi  891  Manila.  Plirii 
luiMers  I  ConliaclOfS.  Inc.  729  15th  SI .  NW  Washmtton  DC  20005 
:rei)it  Bureaus.  Inc.  1090  Vermont  Avenue.  NW.  1200  Washington.  DC  20005 
koonl  Coolnctgn  t»  America  1957  E  St .  NW  Washington.  DC  20006 


ion  titmmat 
lion  If 


JtaiencM  I 
g<  Amencan  Pul)lisliers.  1718  CoMOCtnt  tMiiiic.  NW  Washington.  DC  20009-1148 
>l  Amencan  Railroads.  Amnca*  Railnods  ItNtding  50  F  Street.  NW  WasDington.  DC  20001  .. .. 
Amencan  Veterinary  Medical  CoUofCS.  1023  I5lh  Street  m.  3id  Floor  Washington.  DC  2000S 
Cenified  Trucking  ScHools.  3050  K  Street.  NW.  4th  Floor  Washington.  DC  20007 

»t  Maiimum  Service  television.  Inc.  1400  16th  Street.  NW,  1610  Washington  DC  20036  _. 

)f  Oil  Pipe  Lines.  1725  K  St .  NW  Washington.  DC  20006 „ 

3t  Trial  Lawyers  ot  America.  1050  31st  St .  NW  Wasliingtoa.  DC  20007  ......: . 

i(  ilield  Co.  515  South  Floner  Street  Los  Angeles.  CA  90071  . 

ay.  1600  Eye  St    WN  Washington.  DC  20006  :_..........., 

600  Maiylani!  Ave    SW  1700  Washington.  DC  20024 .    .. 

1522  K  Street.  NW  1836  Washington  DC  20005    ......: ,.:. .. ; 

1201  16lh  Street.  NW.  1210  Washington.  DC  20036  _ 

Inc.  9  West  57m  SI.  Ne»  York.  NY  10019 „ .._ 

ington  Aytes.  601  thirteenth  Street,  NW.  1320  South  Washinfton.  DC  2000! .. 

Co  3801  West  Chester  Pike  Newtown  Sfluare.  PA  19073  ;_.. 

irth  America,  Three  Par«wiy  Philadelphia.  PA  19102 , ; -. .„ 

lObitt.  400  Broadway  Cincinnati.  OH  45202    ........ 

mo.  8145  Ridge  Creek  Or .  1101  Springlield.  VA  22153  _ . ... ., 

Bahin.  1101  IStli  Street.  NW.  »400  Washington.  DC  2000S-S070  i « ..  .. 

wley.  1201  Connecticut  AMOiie.  NW.  1300  Washington.  DC  20036 . 


i  Robinsoo.  1201  Connacticiit  AMtnao.  M.  1300  Wosllia(tog.  DC  20036  . 
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Oiganiiation  or  Indmdiial  Filing 


FowfB  Service  Women  PO  Bo>  70051  Washington.  K  20024-0051  

la»  Sdnels.  1201  Connccticiit  Avenue.  NW  1800  Washington.  DC  20036 


1333  New  Hampshire  Ave .  MN  Washington.  DC  20036  . 
1015  15th  St    m.  1802  Washington.  DC  20005 


1625  Massachusetts  Avenue.  NW  Washington.  DC  20036  . 

1600  Rhode  Island  Ave  .  NW  Washington.  DC  20036  

r.  815  Suteenth  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20006  _... 

r.  2501  M  Street,  NW  Washington,  DC  20037     _. 

555  I3th  Slieel.  NW.  1500  East  Washington.  DC  20004 


Ho  eller.  1050  Connecticut  Ave..  NW.  tIlOO  Washington.  DC  20036  . 


Bj  dwin.  1200  17th  Street,  NW  Washington.  DC  20036 


ilis.  1101  14th  Street,  m.  11400  Washington.  DC  200OS  . 
Ikema,  1401  I  Street,  m.  11200  Washington.  DC  20005  .. 

POBon  1320  Richmond.  VA  23210- 1320    _.. 

II  III.  1101  16th  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20O36 


Ball.  1660  L  Street.  NW.  MOl  Washington.  DC  20036 

novack   1101  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.  11035  Washington.  DC  20004 


ii  nbei 


801  Pennsytvaoia  Aw..  W.  «3S2  Wasliington.  DC  20004  . 
ilmer.  888  16th  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20006 


rger   1666  Connecticut  Ave  .  NW.  MOO  Washington.  DC  20009  . 

ngeit.  PC  .  662  Mallard  Court  Arnold.  HO  21012  

Corporation   100  Federal  SI  Boston,  MA  02110  _ 

.  1300  I  Street.  NW.  I520W  Washington.  DC  20005-3311 

lOoemiM.  888  16tli  St..  NW  WashinHoa.  DC  20006 


Employer/Client 


Mid-South  International  Traiie  Assn _... 

American  Logistics  Inlrastnicture  Improwmenl  Conslnictm  

fMCCorp  .._;_ 

Guam  Airport  Authority    _.;. ,. 

lilierty  Maritime  -  " 

Technoloni  lor  Communications.  IntematoMl        ]  ri-.  ».;:... 

BMCorp „ Z..^.^^. 

American  Nurses  Assn ^ ,„^.;„..,'.„.„ 

Association  of  Bank  Holdini  Cos  .~..~__...^. .:_i...;.^_j„..».. 


Motion  Picture  Assn  ol  America.  Inc 

National  Fed  at  Independent  Business 

Consortium  ol  Social  Science  Assn 

Overseas  Education  Assn.  Inc    _. 


National  Independent  Eaeiiy  Pndinn 


Western-Southern  lite  Insurance  Co __w._ ,.; . . 

Bacino  I  Associates ' ,  ;, ,"  ■,  '_■ ,  ., _„. 

National  Council  ol  Community  Banks  ..............S. .. 

Bailey  Morris  t  Rohinson  (ForAmencan  cinincil  ol  life  Insurance) 
Bailey.  Morns.  I  Robinson  (For  Amencan  Imaging  Assn) 
Bailey  Moms  t  Robinson  IFor  First  American  Bankshares.  Inc)  .   . 
Bailey  Morris  8  Robinson  (For  Health  Insurance  Assn  of  Amencal  ,. 

Bailey  Morns  i  Robmson  (For  Investment  Company  Institute) 

Bailey  Morns  t  Robinson  (For  Maggio-Onorato  8  Associates) 

Bailey  Morris  8  Robmson  (For  Upiohn  Corp)  ^ ,..:, 

American  Assn  ol  Discount  travel  Brokers 

American  Council  ol  Life  Insurance .* ,.«.„..„.«;;.«....„, 

American  Imaging  Assn       _.. ....... . .": 

First  American  Bankshares.  Inc  '."'■■'•..    .■    '-,,, 

Health  Insurance  Assn  ol  America  . 

Investment  Company  Institute     

Maggio-Onoiato  I  Assk  

Upiohn  Company „„.„.. 

Atlantic  Richlield  Co 


American  Consulting  Engineers  Cooocil  . 

Air  Line  Pilots  Assn    

National  Rifle  Assn  of  America 


International  Longshoremens  Assn.  AH-CIO  _.. 

Chemical  Manufacturers  Assn.  Inc  _, 

Computer  8  Business  Equipment  Manulactuiers  Asso  . 

Greater  Houston  Partnership      _.„ ' 

Health  Indislry  Manufacturers  Assn i_u.-.~«j_^ 

National  Machine  ImI  Builders'  Ass* '..  .1'  '  '. 

Allen  Memonal  Hospital ;.., ^...^i.'.^;,. 

American  Protestant  Health  Assn l_ _..; 

Amherst  Hospital 

Bayer  AG  „..,_ ;.„ : 

Cominco.  Ltd :.._. .._.... _.._ '. 

Committee  on  Problems  ot  Drag  Dependence,  lac 

Dewlbiss  Health  tare.  Inc 

Hermann  Hospital   ,.. 

Huntleigh  technologies.  Inc '  '.     ,  ■ 

Hyatt  Corp  _., ■„— ..-—.JU— , 

IMEX , _„:._:;_ 

INVKARE  Corporation     _ »....: ^ 

Lite  Gilt  Organ  Donor  Center  ...... _„„ 

Lorain  Community  Hospital __._.. ,;,,„.,,, 

Medasonics      _„„.^„ i_._.l 

MMI  Companies,  Inc 


Receipts 


6,00000 
5.00000 
8.0OO0O 
1.000  00 
1.00000 
1.31040 
2.97500 
10.00000 


22.S00.00 
tJOOOO 

"iM550d 


16.14200 
152.343.40 


Eipenditures 


200  00 
400  00 
500  00 


100  00 
189  93 

400  18 


9.458.50 

""""mmoo 

..    3.40100 

9  458  50 

185100 

518  25 

200  00 

80  00 

■:;'■»»», 

—  ,  „: — 

150  00 
6.387  08 

s.000.00 
2.000il0 

1.36O00 

8.000.00 
20.00000 

"»!mo!u 

•  1.20000 
5.000.00 
100.00 
587.50 
6.00000 
2J75.00 
7,«SMa 


ii.ait.ot 


Renal  Physicians  ot  lenas         ,  J,,^. 

Soap  and  Detergent  Association  „„ 

Society  of  Cardiovascular  8  Inteivenlional  RadiolO0  ~. 

St  Joseph  Hospital  8  Health  Center _. 

Substance  Abuse  Management.  Inc  . 


University  ol  teias  Health  Science  Center  at  Houston  

American  Psychological  Assn  

M.llei  Balis  i  O'Neil.  P  C  (FoiAmerican  Public  Gas  Assn  lAPGAJ)  . 

Chcvnm  Companies 

Wtans  Mullen  Chnstian  t  tobbins  (Foritiwstocs  $av.nes  Bank) 

Nalnool  Soft  Dnnk  Assn 

General  Motors  Corp   , _._: 

City  ot  Bellevue  (Washington) '. , „ 

City  of  Portland.  OR  :. ■ ,; „-.; ■_. 

City  University ._;.; ., .._ ._. „. ._ 

Clackamas  County .1. .._i. ^ „ .. 

Fresno  County .t. . ;.._,...„._; „.; ^ .^ 

Greenbrier  Leasing,  kic  ..™~.._™....._. ...^ .. 

Gunderson.  Inc _ '. :._„_...._.._ .__... 


Haisch  Investment  Corporation     ._.. „.....; ^.. 

Ml  Hood  Meadows  Oregon,  Ltd    „_.i.„„u. 

Northwest  Industrial  Gas  Users  '. _„...„. 

Northwest  Manne  Iran  Works    _....^.,™ 

Northwest  Woodland  Owners  Council  „..____ 

Oregon  Department  ol  transportation  

Oregon  Economic  Development  Department  

Oregon  Graduate  Institute  of  Science  t  tecbnoloo  . 

Pacilic  Marine,  Inc  „_. 

Salzer  Bingham 


Central  8  South  West  Services.  Inc _.., 

Internatiooal  Dairy  Foods  Assaiation  

Federation  lor  Amencan  Immigration  Reform  ^ 
Business  Roundtable 


Hoflmann-la  Rahe.  Inc .; ; 

Bannerman  8  Associates.  Inc  (ForArab  Republic  ol  Egypt)  

Bannerman  and  Associates.  Inc  (For  Beirut  University  College)  „.... 

Bannerman  8  Associates.  Inc  IFoiEmbassy  ol  the  Republic  of  Diibouti) 

Bannerman  8  Associates.  Inc  (For.GovernmenI  ol  the  United  Arab  Emirates) 


8.02SJie 
4.00000 

1.59789 

2^28  27 
3.000.00 
8.080.00 
20.00000 
1^65  45 


16.500  00 


16.142  00 
152.34340 


523.40 


67360 
12031 


123  S9 


28.00 


6580 

s'oo 


21868 

43000 

2.27294 

50.00 


3.000  00 
5.765  78 
19.10065 
21.45000 
17.407  00 
1.084  00 
18.244  50 
19500 
6.484.56 
3.11950 
3.060  00 
12.31600 
30.000.00 
21.000.00 
8.15050 
6.394  50 
10.875.85 


1.820.50 

TtooSi 


3.0OO.OO 

1.00000 

750.00 

2.50000 


276.92 


800 
6024 


30046 
112  25 


8.00 


25561 


3.049  14 

234  22 

2294  35 

3.110  71 

1080  06 

97  85 

3.123  35 

2807 

608.79 

354  86 

34283 

1.110,32 

5,071  60 

2.82951 

1.009  37 

65447 

56105 

331  99 

563  9S 


29086 

'6741 
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to  . 
Do 


Martha  G  Bannerman.  One  Greenwich  Plaza  PO  Boi  2568  Greenwich,  Ct  06836-25(8  . 

James  W  Bapple  III.  5535  Hampstead  Way  Springfield.  VA  22151  ...,_^.^__i 

Emory  W  Baragar.  17O0  N  Moore  SI .  »2120  Rosslyn.  VA  22209  , 

Haley  R.  Barbour.  P.O.Bo«  960  Yazoo  City.  MS  39194 _.....u...-.„j. ...— . 

Do i.„.L.;...„._„;^ 

Do - : .;..„:,.:... ..../_. 

Betsy  F  Barclay.  1000  Vermont  Avenue.  NW.  1800  INashington.  DC  2000S  ...,_-. „ „ 

M  Camille  Bares.  1667  K  Street.  NW,  41000  Washington.  DC  20006 _..'..,,_..;;.,■—- 

Robert  H  Barker.  1150  17th  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20036  .-....-: ,„.... 

William  1  Barloon.  1850  M  Street  m  11110  Washington.  DC  20036 _.., 

thomas  W  Barlow.  PO  Boi  14000  luno  Beach,  FL  33408    : 

Irahne  G  Barnes.  1900  Pennsylvania  Ave.  NW  Washington.  DC  20068 . 

Michael  E  Baroody  1331  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  NW.  11500-N  Washington.  DC  20004-1703  . 

James  C  Barr.  1840  Wilson  Blvd  Arlington.  VA  22201    

David  C  Barrett  Jr.  1201  New  York  Ave.  NW  1830  Washington.  DC  20005  _ 

Michael  F  Barrett  Jr .  1079  Papermill  Court,  m  Washington,  DC  20007  „ . .. 

Robert  W  Barrie.  1331  F^nnsylvania  Avenue.  NW  Washington.  DC  20004  ::..,......„ 

Robert  E  Barrow,  1616  H  Street,  NW  Washington,  DC  20O06 i..: 

Linda  L  Bartlett,  1341  G  Street,  NW,  9th  Floor  Washington,  DC  2000S  ;..._._« 

Robert  G  Bartlett,  1415  Elliot  Place.  NW  Washington.  DC  20007  „„...._»., ... 

James  E  Bartley.  1700  North  M»re  Street,  11900  Arlington,  VA  22209-1904 ..^ 

)o-Anne  R.  Basile.  1133  21st  Street  3rd  Floor  Washington.  DC  20036 *..._.... 

K/istin  Bass.  1250  24th  Street.  NW.  1300  Washington.  DC  20037  

Robert  W  Batchelder.  1201  New  York  Ave  ,  NW  Washington.  DC  20005   

Diane  Bateman.  501  2nd  Street.  NE  Washington,  DC  20OO2 


Douglas  P  Bates  1001  Pennsylvania  Ave    NW  Washington.  DC  20004-2599  

Catharine  R,  Balky,  801  Pennsylvania  Ave  ,  NW,  1220  Washington.  DC  20004-2604 .... 

Erica  M  Battaglia.  519  C  Street.  NE  Washington,  DC  20002    .._-.. 

Robm  Batlaglini.  1000  Wilson  Blvd  .  13000  Arlington.  VA  22209 .; ~ 

Ellen  BattisteUi.  2010  Massachusetts  Ave   NW.  5th  Floor  Washington.  DC  20036  ...........-._ 

Gary  lee  Bauer.  700  13lh  Street,  NW,  1500  Washington,  DC  20005 ..„_ 

Patricia  M  Bauer  Carlen.  888  16th  Street.  I«»  Washington,  DC  20006 -..„ 

Do 


Do. 
to. 
to. 
Do 


Bartiara  Bauman.  1800  K  Street.  NW.  11018  Washington.  DC  20006 _.:... 

Richard  Sandy'  Beach.  805  15th  Street  NW.  1300  Washington.  DC  20O0S-22O7  , 

Bruce  A  Beam,  801  Pennsylvania  Ave,  1214  Washington.  DC  20004  

Hubert  Beatty.  1957  E  St .  NW  Washington.  DC  20006    

Robert  G  Beckel.  1000  Potomac  Street.  NW.  4301  Washington.  DC  20007 ., 

Howard  Bedim,  1909  K  Street,  NW  Washington,  DC  20049  __ 

Beer  Institute,  1225  Eye  Street,  NW,  4825  Washington,  DC  20005 .....i-".-. 

Robert  M.  Beers.  2101  £  Street.  NW  Washington,  DC  20037  .■ 

William  A  Behan.  1700  N  Moore  St ,  4820  Arlington,  VA  22209 .: 

Mark  Belanger,  805  third  Avenue  New  York,  NY  10022  „ 

Oenise  Bell,  777  14th  Street,  NW  Washington.  DC  20005  _„. ... 

Winston  Everett  Bell.  PC  Boi  26543  Las  Vegas.  NV  89126 __.„ 

trina  Bellak-Bronlman.  1627  K  Street,  NW,  4700  Washington.  DC  20006 

Julia  Jackson  Bellinger.  2626  Pennsylvania  Ave  ,  NW  Washington.  DC  20037 

James  P.  Bellis,  1725  K  Street.  NW.  4601  Washington,  DC  20006 

Lisa  Bellucci.  15th  8  M  Streets.  NW  Washington,  DC  20005 

terre  Belt.  1015  Fifteenth  Street.  NW.  4802  Washington.  DC  20005  

Jennifer  L.  Bendall.  1020  19th  Street.  NW.  4200  Washington.  DC  20036 

Mike  Benner.  1300  I  St.  NW  Washmgton.  DC  20005 

Daniel  J.  Bennet.  729  15th  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20005 

William  M  Bennett.  1420  King  Street  Alexandria,  VA  22314-2715 

John  C,  Bennison,  PO  Boi  23992  Washington,  DC  20026-3992  , 


James  M  Bensberg,  1225  Eye  Street,  NW,  4500  Washmgton.  DC  20005   .„ 

Frederick  S  Benson  III.  2001  L  Street.  NW.  4304  Washington.  DC  20036  ., 

lames  E  Benton  N  J  Petroleum  Council  150  W  State  Street  Irentor  Nl  08608  ._ 

Todd  P  Bentsen.  1444  Rhode  Island  Ave.  NW.  4917  Washington.  DC  20005 

Steven  P  Berchem.  119  Oronoco  Street  PO  Boi  1417050  Aleiandna.  VA  22313-1480  . 

Rebecca  J,  Berg.  1331  Pennsylvania  Ave .  NW.  4560  Washington.  DC  20004  

Douglas  I  B«r,;er.  1333  F  Street.  NW.  4710  Washington.  DC  20004-1108  

Bob  Bergland.  18OO  Massachusetts  Avenue.  NW  Washington.  DC  20036 

Beigner  Boyene  8  Bockomy.  Inc.  1101  161h  Street.  NW.  4500  Washmgton.  DC  20036  .. 


to  . 
to  . 
to. 
to  . 
to  . 
to. 
to. 
to. 
to. 
to. 
to. 
to. 
to. 
to. 
to 


Gene  S  Bergoften.  1320  Braddock  Place.  4720  Aleiandria.  VA  22314    .;: 

Edwin  M,  Bergsmark,  136  North  Summit  Street,  4213  Toledo,  OH  43604  

Paul  C  Bergson.  1325  Pennsylvania  Ave  .  NW,  4500  Washington.  DC  20004  . 

Do - 

lessica  Ber*.  1600  M  Street,  NW  Washington,  DC  20036 _.„.„. 


Dayle  Berke,  519  C  Street,  NE  Washington,  DC  20002 

Antoinette  C  Berkely,  PO  Boi  2972  Washington  DC  20013 

Peter  M  Berkery  Jr ,  1010  N  Fairfai  Stieet  Aleiandna,  VA  22314 
Nathan  R  Berkley,  1611  Duke  Street  Aleiandna,  VA  22314 


Pamela  M  Berkwitz.  NorwesI  Center-Siith  8  Mari)uette  Minneapolis  MN  55479-1032 

Ellen  Bennan.  2000  I  St.,  NW.  4802  Washington.  DC  20036  

Jason  S  Berman.  1020  19th  St .  NW.  4200  Washington.  DC  20036  „, 

Richard  B  Berman.  1025  Connecticut  Ave  NW.  41010  Washington.  DC  20036 

Do   

Do  -.. 

Joan  Kovalic  Bernard.  2100  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  NW.  4755  Washington,  DC  20037  .. 

Mary  E,  Bernhard,  1615  H  St ,  NW  Washington,  DC  20062 

Elizabeth  Bernstein,  2030  M  Street,  NW  Washington.  DC  20036  

Bernstein  8  Lipsett.  1920  L  Street.  NW.  4602  Washington.  DC  20036 

Craig  A  Bernngton.  1130  Connecticut  Ave..  NW.  41000  Wasbrngton.  DC  20036 

Ma>  N  Deny.  3213  0  St   NW  Washington.  DC  20007  , 

to -. 

to 


to. 


Michael )  Bertelsen.  Beneficial  Management  Corp.  453  New  Jersey  Aw.  SC  Wasbi*|te«.  DC  20005  . 
John  F  Belar.  730  15th  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20005 „„ ~~. 


EmployerA^ient 
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Bannerman  and  Associates.  Inc  (For:Government  ot  Tunisia)  

Bannerman  8  Associates.  Inc  (ForSawyei-Miller  Group  (for  Govcmnenl  of  Nie 

Philippines!) 

NACReCorp 

National  Assn  lor  Uniformed  Services __. 

Boeing  Company  _______ 

American  Maritime  Congress  ___. 

American  Rice.  Inc _.. 

Priamerica  Financial  Services  , . 

Public  Securities  Assn   

Southwestern  Bell  Corp,  Inc ..._.. 

American  Fiber  Manulacturers  Assn.  liK  . 

United  telecom/US  Sprint _ 

Flonda  Power  8  light  Company _ 

Potomac  Electric  Power  Company 

National  Assn  of  Manufacturers  

National  Milk  Producers  Federatm 

National  Gram  8  Feed  Assn „ 

San  Piego  Gas  8  Electnc 

General  Electric  Co 

National  Grange 

Kralt  General  Foods.  Inc  . 
National  Stone  Assn 


National  Industrial  Transportation  Leagoe  . 
Cellular  telecommunications  Industry  Assn 

Americans  lor  Peace    

American  Public  Transit  Assn  

Fertilizer  Institute ~ 

American  Council  ol  Lie  Insurance,  he  . 

Burlington  Northern  Railroad  Co  . : 

National  Assn  lor  Home  Care 

ITT  Defense  technology  Corp  

Planned  Parenthood  Federation  of  Amcnca 

Focus  on  the  Family „. 

Bannerman  8  Associates.  Inc  (For  Beirut  University  College)  — 

Bannerman  &  Associates.  Inc  (For  Embassy  ol  the  Republic  of  Djibouti) 

Bannerman  8  AssKiates.  Inc  (For^^overnment  ol  the  United  Arab  Emirates)  ... 

Bannemian  8  Associates.  Inc  (For  Government  ol  Egypt) 

Bannerman  8  Associates.  Inc  (For^jovemment  of  tunisia)  

Bannerman  8  Associates.  Inc  (For  Sawyer-Miller  Group  (lor£ownnieat  ol  Uie 
Philippines)) 

Kansas  City  Power  8  light  Company,  et  at. _ 

Credit  Union  National  Assn.  Inc  ;_. 

American  Electric  Power  Service  Corp  . ™^„, 

Associated  General  Contractors  of  America _.. 

Career  College  Assn    , „.. 

American  Assn  of  Retired  Persaat -_ 


American  Foreign  Senrice  Assn  

Magnavoi  Electronics  Systems  Corp  . 
Maior  league  Baseball  Players  Assa 
National  Assn  of  Realtors 


Institute  of  Scrap  Recycling  Industries,  loc  

National  telephone  CiMperative  Assn  

Association  ol  National  Advertisers.  Inc 


National  Assn  ol  Home  Builders  ol  the  United  Stales  . 

American  Consulting  Engineers  Council    

Recording  Industry  Assn  ol  America.  Inc 

American  Postal  Workers  Union.  AFl-CIO  ._ 

Associated  Builders  8  Contractors,  Inc 

National  Society  ol  Prolessional  Ejiginceis 

American  Soc  of  Travel  Agents 

American  Motorcyclist  Assn , 

Weyerhaeuser  Company  

American  Petroleum  Institute  , 

Rainbow  Lobby  Inc   

Animal  Health  Institute  

Sea-land  Corporation   

Advertising  Mail  Marketing  Assn 


National  Rural  Eleclnc  Cooperabw  Assn  ... 

Avianca.  Inc  — 

Bell  Atlantic  Corp  

China  Eiternal  Trade  Development  Couaol 

Flo-Sun  Land  Corp  

Foi  Broadcasting  Company  

-Friendship  m  Freedom  Assn  

Mallrnckrodl,  Inc . . 

McDonnell  Douglas  Coip 

Metpath 

Muny's.  Inc 


National  American  Wholesale  Grocers  Assn  (NAWGA) 
National  Assn  ol  Business  8  Educational  Radio.  Inc 

National  Soft  Dnnk  Assn „ 

Newscorp    : _. .__, 

Okeelanta  Corp 


Orange  8  Rxkland  Utilities  . 
Philip  Moms  Co.  Inc  . 


National  Private  Truck  Council _ 

Bergsmark  8  Associates  (ForRudolph/libbe  Companies.  Inc  t  subsidiaries)  . 

Bergson  8  Company  (ForHalon  Research  Institute) 

Smokeless  Tobacco  Council  _ 

Investment  Company  Institute  .._.__ 

National  Assn  lor  Home  Care '. . ..,___ — ~ 


National  Society  of  Public  Accountants  .„ 

American  Movers  Conference 

Norwest  Corxration     

Consumer  Energy  Council  ot  America   

Recording  Industry  Assn  ol  America,  loc  . 

Burger  King  Coip  ... 

FICA  Fairness  Coalition  

S&A  Restaurants  Corp 

BASF  Corp 


Chamber  ol  Commerce  ol  the  U.S.  .... 

Common  Cause 

National  Assn  ol  Police  Organizations  . 
American  Insurance  Assn 


American  Importers  Meat  Products  Group    

Centre  National  Interprofessionnel  de  L'Economic  laitieic  ._ 
Federation  des  Eiportateurs  de  Vios  t  Spmlwia  4c  fima  . 

Flonda  Depailment  ol  Citrus 

Beneficial  Management  Corp  

Assaiation  of  Bank  Holding  Cos  .. 


Receipts 


3.00000 
5.000  00 


886  Jt 

3.090.00 
22.500.00 
15.000.00 
16.00002 
12.500.00 


7.000.00 


28000 
3.15000 


2.000.30 
5.00000 
75000 
4.00000 
10.00000 
7500  00 
3.000  00 
1.250  00 
9.000  00 
2.00000 
1.750  00 
441965 
1.000  00 
1.497  72 
875  00 

"  aoM 

50b« 


ie.BOo.w 

300.00 
357  40 

e!ooobd 

59308 

4  392  00 
380000 


2JdO.OO 


1.500.00 
5.00000 


liSOOO 
400000 
4.025  00 
2.500  00 
1.250  00 
8.500  00 
11.81880 

95'db 
3.201.00 


168.75 
2.74500 

122.82 
2.000  00 
5.000  00 
2.00000 
5.00000 
3.000  00 
3.00000 
2.000  00 
1.200  00 
1.000  00 

400  00 

500  00 
3  000  00 
4.00000 

500  00 
5.00000 
6.000  00 
2.00000 


1.000.00 

I.00C.00 

195  70 

4.600  56 


10000 
15.00000 


4.500.00 


242  34 

225.00 

4.680.00 

24.00000 


isuat 


Eipenditures 


90  63 
205  79 


18560 
52  63 
206  58 

345.87 

32549 

1.62176 

iiin 


IJMOJIO 


246  62 

500.00 

43  00 

7.444  54 

1.82101 

2  658  06 

829  29 
658.00 
50.00 
6515 

55"0d 

2550 

140.86 


5144  00 

"iioii 

'45690 

iiiM 

79906 


83  38 


l.llSiO 
199  J6 


150.00 

97294 

150  00 

1.960  00 

593  14 

750  00 

484  62 

375  00 

200  00 

90  00 

180  00 

1.M3  00 

1.10474 

433  00 

1.770  00 

1.75801 

88835 


43240 
738  58 


9.179.53 

m'oo 


UMI 


2188 


1 

5int(  d, 
nsto  k. 


I)  BcthuM. 
RoteftRcb. 

Do 

Do 
Jinice  Buan^i 
Joan  I  B«r. 
Htidi  Biu^. 
Mat  Biil«i  1 
Inn  G  Billi 
f)jy  B  Billup 
David  Billy 
Hugh  L  Bii 
Stujn  Bin: 
Peio  K  Bin. 
Birch  Hodoii 

Do 

Do      . 

Oo  — 

Do 

Do 

Do  ..., 

Od  .... 

Bo 

Do    . 

Oo    . 

Di 

Do 

Do_ 

Do    . 

Do     . 

Do     . 

Do  . . 

Do  ... 

Do     . 

Do     . 

Do     . 

Do 

Do 
Susan  Birniii 
McNair  Bistio 
Bituminous 
Otrie  B|Oi 
ludy  Black.  1 
WayntV  Bl. 
Black  Manalo 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Oo 

Oo 

Oo 

Oo 

Oo 

Oo 

Oo 

Oo 


2S0  Connecticut  A«.  NW.  1200  Washinfton.  DC  20036  ..„.. 

)0  L  St    m  WasHington.  DC  20005      , 

s  Inc.  901  15tti  St    *»,  1570  Wastiinjtoo.  DC  20005 _.. 

Ir    1130  Conntcticut  Aw  m  1830  WasJiington.  DC  20036 
M  Ne«  Yort  Ave    m  Wastiingion,  K  20006 

327  .'Otti  Slrwt  West  Bradenton  Fl  34205 

1957  E  Street  m  Washington.  DC  20006    ™  „ 

L  820  First  Street.  Nt.  1620  Washington.  DC  20002  , 


<<tM<  an*  Ckont.  1156  CwMcliciit  Am..  M.  11200  NatkwtlM.  DC  211036  . 


i  C  31 
lOrnsi; 


ilai 


215  PonnsylvKiia  Ave .  SE  Waslimgton,  OC  20003  ._„............ 

1725  K  Street  NW,  1601  Washington.  DC  20006        

I  Operators  Assn.  918  16th  Street  NW.  Suite  303  Waslimgton.  OC  20006  ._ 

1825  E»e  Street.  NW  MOO  Washington.  DC  20006      __... 

99  N  Faiilai  Street.  1204  Aleiandna.  W  22314       

Keller  and  Heckman  1001  G  Street.  NW  >500  West  Washington.  DC  20001 
Stow  t  Kolly.  Inc.  211  NwtH  Unaa  Stnol.  (300  AKundna.  VA  22314 


lac  aeli 


0> 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Oo 

Oo 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 
Joseph  W 
Lisa  E  Blacki 
RoBert  J  Bl. 
Bev  0  BiKki 
Roy  Blate.  90 
Htttn  Blank. 
Julia  M 
Ernest  Blaiai 
Beatrice  K  in 
Michael  E  Bii 
David  Bley.  1 
Rctiard  W  Bi 

Oo 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 
John  R  Block 
Peter  I 
Jennilef  Blom 
PaliKia  Blood 
Uafk  Btoontx  i 
SkirtqtA. 
MnD.  Blowii 
Charles  H 
Joanne  Blum 
Rotwn  A.  Blui 
Patti  Blumer. 
Boat  teners 
Judith  Ann 
Denise  A  BoO 
lany  A  Boggi 
Bogle  and  ~ 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Block  n. 


Ir 

-Bii  h. 


I  Gal  y 
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10  East  Vim  Street  Soaiqr.  AR  72143  

010  Vermont  Avenue.  NW.  11116  Washinfton.  DC  2000S  . 


601  Wcstlake  Dnve  Austin  n  78746 
726  M  Street.  MW.  1701  Washington  DC  20036  . 


BlalWiurn  PC  Bn  55727  2222  Arlington  Ave.  So  Bitminghani.  Al  35255  . 

II.  777  l«th  St .  NW  Washington,  DC  20O05    

II  Jr .  1025  Connecticut  Avenue.  NW.  11014  Washington.  K  20036  ... 

od   1899  I  Street,  NW  11  lOO  Washington,  OC  20036   

University  Dr  Nacogdoches,  IX  75961  

»2  C  Street.  NW  Washington  OC  20001 

Blaol  iijhip.  701  Pennsylvania  Ave    NW  4lh  Floor  Washingtori.  DC  20004 

122  C  Street  NW  Washington  OC  20001 

Cher   1200  18th  St  NW  Washington.  DC  20036 


r  Mellon  Bank  N  A  One  Mellon  Bank  Center.  11915  Pillibuith.  PA  152580001 

14th  Ave.  19th  Floor  Seattle.  WA  98101 _      . 

!.  1079  Paoermill  Court,  m  Washington.  DC  20007 -•._ -' ,  ,,.  ,-  ,  ' 


201  Park  Washington  Court  Falls  Church.  VA  22046 
1 120  Connecticut  Ave    NW  Wasliingtoo.  DC  20036 


Bo  lie. 


rom   1531  P  Street  NW.  Suite  200  Washington  OC  2000S  .... 
1771  R  Street  NW  Washington  DC  20036 
.  1 750  K  St    NW.  1400  Washington  K  20006 

ilield.  2626  Pennsyhiania  Ave    m  Washington  DC  20037 

'     777  14th  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20005        

1400  I  Street.  NW  1600  Washington  OC  20005 
010  Massachusetts  Avenue.  NW  1500  Washington  DC  20036 

400  Sansome  Street  San  Francisco  CA  941 1 1  

225  Eye  Street,  mt  11250  Washington  K  20005 

sn  ol  the  US .  880  S  Pickett  St  Aleiandria.  VA  22304  . 


701  Pennsylvania  Ave  .  m  4th  Floor  Washington.  DC  20006  . 

1101  Snteenth  Street.  NW  Wasnmgton,  DC  20036 

1331  Pennsylvania  Ave .  NW  Washington.  OC  20004     ... 
One  Thoniis  Cnde.  M».  1900  Washiniton.  DC  2000S 


Employer/Client 


FBI  Agents  Assn  (FBIAA)     

Robert  Bet2  Associates.  Inc  (For  Alabama  Hospital  Auociatioii) . 

American  Assn  ol  Eye  t  Ear  Hospitals    .».. 

AmeriNel ...„_._ 

leias  Committee  on  Natural  Resoaicts  ..~...„^^-l. _<.;.■_ 

IMCERA  Group.  Inc  ._•. :.., „_ 

American  Forest  Resource  Alliance  „-^: .,„_ 

American  Postal  Workers  Union.  Afl-CB  :._; .'. 

South  Coast  Air  Quality  Management  Distnct  _,«!_..'. .^,..i. 

Southern  Company  Services.  Inc  ~_-™L«l^._„__..»U.w 

International  Assn  ol  fire  fighters  .__i.^_.„.:L„j„._i_..i 


Associated  General  Contractors  ol  Amtnca  . 

turner  Broadcasting  System.  Inc  

Alaska  Wetlands  Coalition  

Calista  Corp ...^ 

Central  Bering  Sea  Fishermen  Assn  „._;_ 

Chugach  Alaska  Corp  ... ; ^ ._ 

City  ol  Cordova     ... . ^.i_„ i 

City  ol  St  George _„.. ,1 

Ouguesne  Light    _., ,-  .   ,;;'  „ ,',.." 

Entergy  Services  Corp __»._.»U.^_ 

Fish  Alaska.  Inc     ,..-^^.„„:^„ 

Globesat  Eipress 


Grand  larghee  Ski  Resort  ...,„ .. 

MicroSat  Launch  Systems  .; „.. 

North  Slope  Borough  «..«._^ 

Old  Harbor  Corp   „__ 

Orange  &  Rockland 

Paciic  Gas  I  Electric  CompMi  ...._. 

Sealaska  Corp -i_:;:j 

Soka  University    „.„_„._. 

St  George  Tanaq  Corp . .'. 

Tanadgusii  Corporation :,.... 

lurlock  Irrigation  District  ____. 

Westmghouse  Electric  Corp .....„_.., 

Wildlile  Legislative  Fund  ol  America  

Yukon  Pacilic  Corp    ..,..»..: 

U  S  Public  Interest  Research  Group 

Association  ol  National  Advertisers,  lac 


Bf  Goodrich  Co  

International  Council  ol  Shopping  Centers 

INDA  Assn  ol  the  Nonwoven  Fabrics  Industiy  . 

Aetna  Lite  &  Casually 

AJIie<J-Signat  Corp ... , 

American  Mobile  Satellite  Cwp  ... 


American  Soc  ol  Plastic  t  Reconstructive  Surgeon  ... 

Bethlehem  Steel  Corp  

Carolina  Power  &  Light      

Casino  Association  of  Nerir  Jersey   J,-—!. 

Centerior  Energy  '"',',,'  ;,■ 

Ciark  Construction  Group    _ ..._.. 

Commoi.wealth  Edison  Co  _„ «„„«.u.™_,. 

Gas  Safety  Action  Council       ■ .,^,:, ,.!;,■,- ,. .  j, ....._ 

Gemico ,.„___i„.'.„»..'...ji 

Government  ol  Nigcna  ....„.„_.^,..„ ..^__. 

Glech  Corp ...;.„.„.„ .1..-U....; 

0,  George  Hams  &  Assaiales  „i.™„.„ ^.., 

Houston  Lighting  t  Pomer  Company  .„_„; .._... 

lelleries  &  Company,  Inc " . .'    ,■,,]/,- 

Johnson  t  Johnson.  Inc ,'.     '  ,  ,,,   V,  , 

Kashmiri  American  Foundation  ,-,;,,^':,  - 

Katun  Corp  „_ 

League  ol  Leaders  lor  Philippine  Development      

MacAndrews  i  Forbes  Holdings.  Inc/Revlon  Group.  hK  , 

Militaiy  Audits  ol  Market  Inlorniaton.  Inc ...:... 

Northwest  Indiana  Forum  .-„ ._.^:.v.,..^ 

NOVA  University    _ u.. „..■. 

Puerto  Rico  Federal  AJIairs  Administration „ „:„,.. 

Sofirfare  Productivity  Consortium    .™.....,„ 

South  Carolina  Economic  Development  Boaid  .:.. ...... 

leitfon      ,, ,. ,;^.ft.,,    ,-,:;,.    I  '  . " 

Tobacco  Institute  .:_....i____i„.._«^.~..™~. 

Trump  Organisation , ^.....,....i..i„™^.:.™...^™.; 

Union  Pacilic  Corp :   ■.  — '.n    •  .  i\"i ,  . .: : 

United  Way  of  Amencp  ....„..■.. .ji..-.^;^. u__.i 

IINITA  ..,._..,„ 

Siiote  i  Permutt.  PC  (for  McAbee  Censtruclionl i... 

National  Assn  ol  Realtors    .., ....i..... 

Ebasco  Services.  Inc  „..._„i,.„. ", ;,,, 

Euon  Corporation  , ..i.^^. ..-....^.^.i.,™:.....!.^. 

Philip  Morris,  Inc    _ ..... _.„..._j„..".„:..„ 

Children's  Defense  Fund     o.. „. 

Edison  Electric  Institute „ 


Receipts 


13.500  00 
3.100.00 
2.250  OO 
10.500.00 
42306 


1.50000 
13  56806 
18.745.72 
2.77202 
9.778.00 


2.\UM 


8.076.90 


American  League  lor  Eiporti  (  Smirily  tosotMCt  (/USD  . 

OwenS'lllinoiS.  Inc  _ 

Mellon  Bank  N  A ., „ :.., 

Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  o<  Seattle  .,.,„ „.. 

Amai.  Inc  * ...-._„:;,*.i:...^ 

Figgie  International ...„.....„„..LZ „'. 

FMC  _.^ 

Hunter  Industrial  Facilities.  Inc  ..;_i,..i 

National  Paint  t  Coatings  Assn.  Inc .,„._.;. 

Spa  I  PmI  Assn   „ 

National-American  Wholesale  Grocers'  ka»  . 

American  Bankers  Assn „ 

Sierra  Club  Legal  Defense  Fund  ^ 

National  Assn  of  Bmadcasters ..; .. 

American  (^uhcil  for  Capital  FormatMfl  ...*. 

National  Telephone  Cooperative  Assn  

National  Assn  ol  Realtors 


r^;~ 


Ihtetnalionai  Advisory  Services  Group,  ltd  (for  Steel  Service  Center  hstifute) 

Planned  Parenthood  Fed  of  America,  Inc  

Oirick  Hemngton  t  Sutclitte  (ror.ffinunente  Mc4ical  Group.  Inc) 

American  Dietetic  Assn  _,..„..__.;: 


Edison  Electric  Institute    

Independent  Petroleum  Assn  o(  Amenep  ... 

General  Electric  Co   _ 

American  Dehydrated  Onion  8  Garlic  Adon 

Cruiseship  Alliance  

National  Apparel  8  Teitile  Asia 

United  Sport  fishermen  . 


34.05500 
100.00 
20000 

7!iiod  bb 

22.500  00 

30.000  00 

125.000  00 

22,500  00 

7.500  00 

7,50000 

7,50000 

9,000,00 

7,50000 

100000 

31,250  00 

12.50000 

10.000.00 

4.500  00 

7.500  00 

3  750  00 

30  00000 

35.000  00 

11.250  00 

7.500  00 

6.000.00 

4.S0OO0 

22.500-00 

30.00000 

9.000  00 

22.500  00 

200000 

3.750  00 

22.500  00 

18.00000 

22.50000 

75!OKIOO 

1750^00 
3.64500 

3.0C000 
2.07154 

63125 
2.10000 
5.000  00 
2.500  00 
8.750  00 

91500 
1.364  90 

30000 
4.712  00 
1.187  00 

600  00 
3  00000 
2.50000 
3.600  00 
4500  00 

500  00 
12  000  00 
2.50000 

12580 
5.63833 


Eipenditures 


57193 
7528 
43.11 


190.86 


4.62918 


8.000.00 


476.88 
165  63 

55  40 
170  31 

50  80 

419  47 

50  80 

50  80 
25171 

49  00 

886  99 
433  49 

50  80 
13189 
44507 

14045 
116  15 
300  20 

47i6 

1.956  59 

34  39 


168.84 
151,60 


100000 

100.00000 

1.8f607 

60O00 

3.000.00 

5^000^00 

1.50000 


34.«) 
21160 

5685 
86441 


373  00 
69066 


10000 


1943  96 
7676 
32242 
18  99 
27199 
112  59 
7475 


1.647  70 
1.586  58 

91409 
2.187  55 

20800 

L348  27 

lOO.OOOOO 

30413 

21000 
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Robert  2  Bohan.  1101  I6lh  St .  NW  Washington.  OC  20036  

Stacy  A  Bohlen.  1830  Columbia  Pike.  1503  Arlington  VA  22204 

John  Bohm.  1800  Diagonal  Road.  1140  Aleiandria.  VA  22314 

John  K.  Boidock.  1455  Pennsylvania  Ave  .  NW  Suite  230  Washington.  DC  20004  ....:...;_; 

Patricia  Boinski.  1333  New  Hampshire  Ave .  NW  Washington.  DC  20036 

Michael  I.  Bolen.  729  15th  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20005 

M.  Joel  Bolstein.  4000  Bell  Atlantic  Tower  1717  Arch  Street  Philadelphia.  PA  19103-2793 

Naila  Bolus.  305  7lh  Street.  SE  Washington  OC  20003  ~ ~. 

Beniamin  C  Bolusky.  1250  Eye  Street.  NW.  1500  Washington.  DC  20005  '^ 

John  E  Bonitt.  1001  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  NW.  1700  Washington.  OC  20004  :. 

Brian  C  Bonnet.  1199  N  Fairfai  Street.  #801  Alexandria.  VA  22314  ..„. 

Edward  Book.  Two  Laytayette  Centre  1133  21st  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20036  ....u — 

Gaylon  B  Booker.  1918  N  Parkway  Memphis.  TN  38112     _ 

Steven  A,  Booksheslei.  1771  N  Street.  NW  Washington,  OC  20036  : ^ 

John  K.  Booth.  1001  Pennsylvania  Ave  ,  NW  Washington.  DC  20006 _.. — ;, — - 

Mary  Booth.  312  Massachusetts  Ave  .  N£  Washington,  DC  20002  ...^ 

Heniy  Boiilli.  14589-053  PO  Boi  1000  Leavenworth,  KS  66048-1000 -!.„._..*. — ■- 

lydia  A  Borland.  2300  M  Street.  NW.  1600  Washington.  DC  20037  — . ^_." 

laurence  D.  Bory,  1015  15th  St ,  NW,  1802  Washington.  OC  20005  _...— ^.-. 

Ken  Bossong.  215  Pennsylvania  Ave  .  SE  Washington.  DC  20003 :.: 

G  Stewart  Boswell.  2500  Wilson  Blvd  1301  Arlington.  VA  22201  .;._„.:_. 

Charles  G  Botslord.  1730  M  St .  NW.  1911  Washington,  DC  20036  ..... 

John  C  Bottenberg,  800  SW  Jackson  11120  Topeka.  KS  66612    ._„-... 

francis  0  Bouchard.  1819  L  Street,  NW,  7th  Floor  Washington.  DC  20036 .... 

Claude  P  Boudnas.  2501  M  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20037  .^„, 

Albert  0  Bourtand.  1350  I  Street  NW.  »800  Washington.  DC  20005 _: u.- 

laura  L  Bourne.  1750  K  Street.  NW  Washington.  OC  20006  ;..-_.'_ — . 

Wayne  A  Boutwell.  50  F  Street.  NW,  4900  Washington,  OC  20001  

Albert  0,  Bowers.  1025  Conn  Ave  .  1200  Washington.  OC  20036  ..^.... 

klin  Bowers  Jr..  815  16th  Street.  NW  Washington,  DC  20006  — ~-,_. 

H,  Koiuietli  Bowler.  1455  Pennsylvania  Ave  .  NW  Washington.  OC  20004   .. 

J.  Uing  Bowles.  1015  Filteenth  Street,  NW,  4802  Washington.  DC  20005 ,.-. 

Christopher  Bowlin.  1331  Penn  Ave  .  NW.  IISOON  Washington.  DC  20004-1703 

Richard  P  Bowling.  1020  Pnncess  Street  Alenandna.  VA  22314  .^. 

Jim  D  Bowmer.  PC  Boi  844  Temple.  IX  76503    — 

Bowmer  Courtney  Burleson  Pemberton  i  Normand.  PO  Bon  844  Temple.  TX  76503  J-J. 

Joan  Costain  Bowyer.  1015  15th  St .  NW.  1909  Washington.  DC  20005 — 

John  G  Boyd.  1301  K  SI .  NW.  11200  Washington.  OC  20005 

Thomas  M  Boyd.  600  Pennsylvania  Ave .  SE.  Suite  206  Washington.  DC  20003 ~. 


Do 
Oo 


Philip  B  8o»«.  421  Aviation  Way  fredenck.  MD  21701  — ._ 

J  Patrick  Boyle.  1700  N  Moore  Street.  11600  Arlington.  VA  22209  

Cynthia  R  Boynton.  1150  ConnKticut  Ave    NW.  •507  Washington.  DC  20036  . 

Do  

Bracewell  (  Pattereon.  2000  K  St..  NW.  t500  Washington.  K  20006  . ..... 

Do ..„.._...„. 


Do  . 
Do  . 
Do  . 
Oo  . 
Do  . 
Do. 
Do  . 
Do. 
Do  . 
Do. 
Do  . 
Do. 
Do  . 
Do. 
Oo. 
Do. 
Do  . 
Do  . 


Bradbury  Bliss  t  Riordan.  431  Wksl  7th  Ave..  (201  Anclniaie.  AM  99S0I  ..... 

Oo  ^--^ 

Wayne  W  Bradley.  515  North  State  Street  Chicago.  H  60610 .... — 

Dennis  M.  Bradshaw.  4201  Lafayette  Center  Drive  Chantilly.  VA  22021-1230  „.......,. 

Lynn  M.  Bragg.  701  Pennsylvania  Ave.  NW  Washington,  OC  20004 .._ 

Stuart  1  Brahs.  1350  I  Street.  NW.  #1030  Washington,  OC  20005  » 

Barbara  Bramble,  1400  16th  Street.  HH  Washington.  OC  20036-0001 

Brand  8  Lowell.  923  15th  Strel.  NW.  Fifth  fl  Washington.  DC  20005  „„......„.. 

Do  _ - -^ .,- 

Do „...,._..„™ 


Oo  . 
Do  . 
Oo 
Oo. 

Do 
Oo 


Robert  M  Brandon.  1300  Connecticut  Ave..  NW.  1401  Washington.  DC  20036 - 

Jean  A  Brashears.  8001  Braddock  Road  Spnngfield.  VA  22160 

Christian  N  Braunlich.  1331  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  NW.  I1500N  Washmgton.  DC  20004-1703  . 

Roy  Braunstein.  1300  L  Stret.  NW  Washmgton,  DC  20005 

Donald  H  Btasier,  PO  Boi  12266  Seattle.  WA  98102 >. , 

Noel  Brasil.  1505  Pnnce  Street.  #300  Aleiandria.  VA  22314  .... i„ ._-._ -., — 

George  W  Breece.  PC  Boi  2801  Fayetteville.  NC  28302 .....,.,__,_ — ..-. — 

Carolyn  J  Breedlove.  1201  16th  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20036 ...; .™ -. 

Carolyn  L  Brehm.  1660  L  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20036 


Michael  J  Brennan,  1750  New  York  Ave ,  m  Washington.  DC  20006    

Pete'  E  Brereton,  1101  15th  Street,  NW,  #400  PO  Boi  5937  Washington.  DC  20005-5070 

Thomas  M  Bresnahan  III,  1700  K  Street.  NW.  #1200  Washington.  OC  20006  

William  0  Bresnick,  1050  17lh  Street.  NW,  #500  Washington.  DC  20036 -- 

f.H.  Brewer  111.  1913  Eye  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20006  _., — 

Larry  K  Brewer.  1235  Jefferson  Davis  Highway  Arlington.  VA  22202 .. 

John  R  Bngance.  2501  M  Street,  NW  Washington,  DC  20037 ; :..„, 

Sue  M,  Btiggum.  1155  Connecticut  Ave    NW  Washington,  OC  20036  „ . ^... 

Craig  S.  Brightup.  206  E  Street.  NE  Washington  DC  20002 — ; ......... 

Robert  J.  Bnnkmann.  1627  K  Street.  NW.  #400  Washington.  DC  20006 ™...._-.u 

Mary  Broderick.  1626  K  SI .  NW  8th  Fl  Washington.  DC  20006  — ., — . 

WiUiam  M  Brodhead.  900  MarQuette  Building  Detroit.  Ml  48226 , 

Do  - —' 


David  A  Biody.  1140  Connecticot  Avenue.  IM.  1803  Wadiington.  DC  20036  . 

Oo 


Do  . 
Oo. 
Do  . 


Man:ia  0  Brody.  1023  15th  Street.  NW.  1300  Washington.  DC  20005  .... 

Michael  1  Brolunnch.  8201  Greensboro  Drive  McLean..  VA  22102 

Michael  0  Bromberg.  1111  19th  St..  NW.  1402  Washington.  DC  20036  . 


Employer/Client 


National  Solt  Drink  Assn 

Humane  Society  ol  the  United  States ™ 

National  Assisted  Housing  Management  Assa  

Teias  Instruments    

Atlantic  Richfield  Co 

Associated  Builders  8  Contractors.  Inc 

Dechert  Pnce  8  Rhoads  (For  Monell  Chemcjl  Sontts  Cnlart  . 

Womens  Action  lor  Nuclear  DisamiMieM.  Ik.  •(  ri. 

American  Assn  ol  Nurserymen  

Allied-Signal  Inc  

National  Assn  ol  Truck  Stop  Operators 

Travel  Industry  Assn  ol  America  

National  Cotton  Council  of  America 

National  Assn  ol  Broadcasters 

American  Council  ol  Lite  Insurance,  he 

Trust  lor  Public  Land „ 


International  Advisers.  Inc  (For  Embassy  ol  TuitCf) ... 

American  Consulting  Engineers  Council  

Public  Cilisen,  Inc 

American  Apparel  Manulacturers  Assn.  Inc ..~ 

McDonnell  Douglas  Helicopters,  el  al 

Philip  Moms  Inc  

Reinsurance  Assn  ol  America  , 

Chemical  Manulacturers  Assn.  Inc 

Daimler-Bens  Washington.  Inc  

fMd  Marketing  Institute  

National  Council  of  farmer  Cooperatives 
Shell  Oil  Co 


International  Longshoremen's  Assn.  AR-CD  . 

Ptisei.  Inc .. 

American  Consulting  Engineers  Council  ' . 

National  Assn  ol  Manufacturers  

Truck  Trailer  Manufacturers  Assn 

Bowmer  Courtney  Burleson  Normand  t  Mooie  (ForNaman  HpmII  Smith  t  lee 
(loi:  Temple  Junior  College)) 

Namen  Howell  Smith  8  Lee  (lor  Temple  Junior  CoHege) 

Phelps  Dodge  Corp  

International  Business  Machines  Corp  - ^ 

Federal  Kemper  Life  Assurance  Co 


Kemper  Investors  Lite  Insurance  Compaqr 

Kemper  Reinsurance  Company  .._ 

Jl«n;ratt  Owners  8  Pilots  Assn 

American  Meat  Institute — 

Gordley  Associates  (for  National  Sunftower  Assn)  . 

Gordley  Associates  (for US.  Canola  Assn)  

Caribbean  Marine.  Inc 

Centei  Corp 


Receipts 


6.750.00 
SOOjOO 

is»m 

10008 
2.50000 
3.65200 
4J0000 


Chemical  Manufacturers  Assa,  kc  . 

Edison  Electric  Institute  

Enron  Corp  

Enterprise  Products  Co 

Genentech.  Inc  ——^ 

Graham  Resources.  Inc  . 

Higman  Barge  Lines.  Inc __ 

Louisiana  Land  8  Eipkiration  Co 

lyondell  Petrochemical.  Co 

MEPC  American  Properties  

National  Cable  Television  Assn.  lac  . 

Pennsylvania  Natural  Gas  Assn  

Rohm  &  Hass  (^   

Joseph  E  Seagram  8  Sons.  Inc  ...„ 

SoutMowVPelto  Oil  Company 

Steftou  CkoaHcals.  Inc  

Teias  OpMtialfflokigical  Assn 

Torch  Energy  Advisors,  tac  .,. 

Valero  Energy  Corporalna  _~. 

Akhtok-Kaguyak.  Inc 

Hans  8  Margaret  Bucher  

American  Medical  Assn  _ 

Sheet  Metal  8  Ait  Conditmini  Contiacton'  Nail  Assa  . 

Edison  Electric  Institute  

Principal  Financial  Group  — — 

National  Wildlile  Federation  

Environmental  8  Safely  Data  Euhanie 

LTB  Associates  .__. 

National  Assn  lor  Home  Gate ..._„_ 

NCube  

Olin  Panlei.  Inc 

Oracle  Corp 

SAFE 


Seafarers  Intenutmil  Uma 

Unisys - 

Citiien  Action  fund 


National  Right  to  Work  Committee 
National  Assn  ol  Manufacturers 


American  Postal  Workers  Union.  Afl-CIO 

Dollar  Savings  Bank,  et  al 

American  Optomelric  Assn 


American  Slate  of  the  All  ProsllMlic  Aisa  . 

National  Education  Assn 

General  Meters  Corp 


International  Assn  ol  Bndge  Struct  8  Omaineatal  kgaWIn  . 

National  Council  of  (immunity  Bankers  — 

Chevron  Companies       — 

Texaco.  Inc — ™. 

Chemical  Specialties  Manufacturers  Assn.  lac  .____ 

ESCO  Electronics  Corp 

Chemical  Manufacturers  Asin.  lac  .~. 

Waste  Management.  Inc  ™. —— 

National  Rooting  Contractors  Assn  , ..~ 

NatioBal  Newspaper  Assn  

National  Leial  Aid  8  Delender  Assn 


Plunkett  8  Cooney  (For  N80  Bancorp  Inc)  

Plunkett  8  Cooney  (for  City  ol  Detroit.  Michigan)  

Plunkett  8  Cooney  (for  Michigan  Consolidated  Gat  Co)  . 

American  fiber  Manufacturers  Assn.  Inc 

Anti-Detamation  League  ol  B  nai  B'ritb  

BASf  Corp  

Corn  Coalition 

Telecommunications  Industiy  Assa  . ...._.... 

American  Veterinary  Medical  Assn  

Paramai  Systems  Corporation 


Federation  of  American  Health  Sirstems 


moo 

.  ----- 

660.00 

315.00 

100.00 

3i40.D0 

.  ...„.„ 

2.6B1JS 
1.00080 

ISdoob 

2.MO.0O 

40000 

7.50000 

100  00 
1.250  00 

500  00 
16.38000 
3.000.00 

453  75 

175m 
1.000M 


15000 
49500 
40  00 
40  00 
40  00 
2.25000 
2.187.S0 
65.00 
65.00 

150000 


Expenditures 


1.750.00 


7SO08 


27.114J13 


1.477.27 
510.97 
90017 
64M 


200.00 

360M 

1.380.00 


1.722.00 

1.660.00 

27500 

125.00 
1837938 


3JI00.00 

""'imJn 

10.80000 

10.00000 

4,000.00 

25000 

1.350.00 


2.00000 
3.55000 
4.875.00 
5.00000 
1.50000 
5,25000 
8.625.00 
9.00000 


$00.00 
1.00000 


622.50 
1.000-00 
4JOO.0O 


53513 
46« 

"'Mbo 


7.66 
900 


4385 

'45913 


137.01 


272  30 
360  00 


50091 
936.65 


42  50 

83  00 
7.50 
7.50 
7iO 


900  00 

iMbo 


450.00 


23809 


2235 
224.00 


3.47932 
466  33 

9176 
50  00 

53  46 
686  35 

586  24 
898  96 
15240 

T.978'i4 

2;i7478 


UMI 


219C 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


Bm  IS. 


Bro  IS 


Bra  n. 


B  mn. 


Bn  m. 
E  cm 


B  DWI 


B 

ke  hwlef. 
B  ui 
i  Bi 
L  8 
,  Biy  nt 


.  Biy  01 


Buckl  r. 
I  Buci  ei. 


DM  E       . 

E  R  Brook! 
»ir,l 
Edward  i 
Robert  f 
Cynthii  L 

Dike 

Dawd  S.  J 

Oianne  C 

MjchMl  J 

Do 

Robert  Cra 

Steven  J 

Vincent  D 

Will  Holland 

William  E 

William  Y 

Clarence  1 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

AftAurW 

Thomas  H 

Brown  St  em 

Do 

Do 

Brownstein 

Do  .. 

Da.. 

Dl    . 

Do 

Do 
Thomas  P 
William  K 
)  M  Brun 
Mictiaei  E 
i  Cnaries 
Barbara  L 
VictOfA 
Brydies  Ri 
Dawn  M 
Mth  « 
Robert  B 
Micliael  _„  , 
Roy  C.  Buckl 
David  T 

Do 
I  Bruce  Bu 
Building 
Douglas  W 
Oarrel  D  Bu 
David  A  Bii 

Do 
William  0  B 
Bruce  W  Bui 
Tonio  Burgas 
Acril  I  Bulk 

Do 

Do 
Gerard  P 
J  I  Burke  Ir 
Builey  I  Da 
PtiilliC  C  Bu 
Charles  S 
losedh  E 
Btirson 

Do 

Do 

Od 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Oo 

Dl 

Do 

Oo 
Larry  D  B 
William  Bu 
Mark  R  Burt 
lames  D  Bu 
Barbara  I 
Donald  G  B 
lames  J  But 

Oo 

Do 
Buiera  i 

Do 

Do     .. 

Do  .  - 

Da  ... 

D>  ..... 

Do 

B> 

Dl ... 

Do  .  . 

Do...- 

Do  ..... 

Ob   ... 

Ob    - 

Db 

Di 

Ob 

Ob  .... 

Ob 

Db 

Ob 

Mrs  H  E  Bu 
John  J  Byrne 
B6A.  mc.  IOC 

etc 
Oo 
Ob 
Db 


B  ithers.  5601  South  High  School  Rd  Indianapolis.  M  tati  ... 

Bijlhers.  I??6  I  Street  NW.  11050  Washington  DC  20006   

1 110  Vermont  Ave    Wt  II250  Washmgion.  DC  2000$  . 

.  1801  Pennsylvania  Ave  .  NW  Washington.  DC  20006 

rawi.  700  14th  Street,  m  Washington.  X  20005    „^. 

1200  Uth  Street.  NW  Washington.  K  20036 

18  East  Custis  Ave  Aleiandna.  VA  22301  ,.. 


E  Dwn. 


e  Dl 

I  rmn  aiid  Cs.  Inc.  1101  CmobctiCiit  Amiwc.  NW.  f  1000  WaslunitM.  OC  2«I3(  . 


Br  men.  1620  Eye  St..  NW.  1700  Waslim|tw.  K  20006  „ 

!  ownell  GE  Aerosbact  1331  Pbnnslyvama  Ave .  NW  1890  Washington  DC  20004 
'  lalt  Farber  t  Strickland.  PC  .  410  I7lh  Street.  22nd  Floor  Denver  CO  80202 


iidman  (  Schomer.  1401  Niw  York  Aw .  NW.  MOO  Wasbia|too.  DC  20005  . 


E  uderle. 


gh  Morns  Franke  i  Miller  150  N.  Michigan  Ave.  Chicago.  1 60601 

in.  888  16th  Street  NW  Washington.  DC  20006  

Bufalew.  1300  Eye  Street  NW.  •i20-W  Washington.  DC  20005 .- . 

405  Sibley  St ,  1120  SI.  Paul.  MN  55101 „;_...... 

1522  K  Street  m  1836  Washington.  OC  20005 ; 

•I.  1090  Vermont  Ave    NW.  lUOO  Washington  DC  20005  _ 

Bue|te  It .  1722  E>e  Street.  NW  Washington.  OC  200O6       


Ir    660  N.  Mam  Ave .  1350  San  Anionio.  T«  78205      

Owfrs  t  Managers  Assn  Inl  I.  1201  New  York  Avenue.  MN.  1300  Wasbmglon.  OC  20005  . 

ilcao  1801  K  Street,  m.  1900  Washington.  OC  20006  

St.  Minnesota  Petroleum  Council  350  SI  Peter  Street.  »1025  St.  Paul.  HN  55102 

1211  Connecticut  Avenue.  NW.  1406  Washington.  DC  20036 .,.. 


I  Marji  llei 


Burt  1, 
urtc 


February  11,  1992 


Organisation  or  Individual  Filinf 


1401  I  SI .  MN  11200  Wastiington.  DC  20005 

PO  Boi  660154  Dallas  IK  75266         

1730  M  Street  NW  Washington.  DC  20O36 


Brawn  POBoi  12285  Memphis.  IN  38182 

421  Aviation  Way  Frederick.  MO  21701 

Nebraska  Petroleum  Council  PC  Boi  95063  Lincoln.  NB  6850S  . 
Jnjwn   11  Dupont  Circle.  NW.  1300  Washington.  K.  200361207 

1667  K  Street.  M«  »420  Washington  DC  20006   

<wn.  1155  Connecticut  Ave  .  NW.  (800  Washington.  DC  20036  . 


4630  MbDtgbmety  Aw  Bcthesda.  MO  20114 

nelte.  601  E  Street  NW  Washington.  OC  20049     

227  Massachusetts  Avenue.  NE.  1100  Washington.  DC  20002  . 

inner.  2626  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  NW  Washington.  DC  20O37   

ise.  633  Pennsylvania  Ave  .  NW,  1600  Washington,  OC  20004  _._ 

lant.  1101  17lh  Street.  NW.  11000  Washington.  DC  20036        

1801  K  Street.  NW  1900  Washington.  DC  20006 


nnell.  4660  Kenmore  Ave .  11018  Alexandria.  VA  22304  . 

less.  807  Maine  Ave .  SW  Washington.  DC  20024  

909  third  Avenue  17th  Floor  New  York.  NY  10028 

901  31st  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20007-3838 


8u  K. 


1117  Spolswood  Drive  Silver  Spniii.  MO  20904  „. 

40  £  Broadway  BuHe  MI  59701  

leal  Tobacco  Eiport  Assn.  1100  17th  St..  NW  Washington.  DC  20036 

lett.  PO  Boi  12285  Memphis.  TN  38182  

1015  15th  St ,  NW,  1909  Washington,  DC  20005 

Bujiside.  1819  L  Street.  NW.  1200  Washington.  DC  20036  


iter.  1850  M  Street,  m  4900  Washington.  OC  20036  . 

... 

*■ 

• 

■ 

- 

•V .       — 

■-.-".■■                                                          -   ^      ^   ■         -"  -."  

.  1776  Eye  Street.  NW.  tIDOO  Waslnngton.  DC  2C006  . 

'30  Maiden  Lane  New  York.  NY  10038 
hi.  410  First  Street,  SE  Washington.  DC  20003 


B  sh 


II.  Governmental  Altairs  DepI  10511  Columbia  SC  29211 
1220  L  SI    NW  Washington.  DC  20005 


a. 


her  c/o  NY S  Petroleum  Council  150  State  Street  Albany.  NT  12207 
1275  Peonsytvaiua  Awwe.  NW  Wasbiogton.  OC  20004 


An(  en.  1275  Ptnnsylnnia  Aw .  NW  Waskiniton.  DC  20004  . 


-—.«.„«,.»_.—-■  .1 , 1 . , , ...  ■  ■ — ...........^— .^.„  ..__.,._„...- ........  ._«..™.™„.„,  __...,._, ..f.  ■■...„.._..  ^ 


:.  3700  Ocean  Ofiw  Cocpus  Cbnsti.  IX  78411 

1120  Connecticut  Ave .  NW  Washington.  DC  20O36 
Potomac  Street,  NW,  1301  Washington,  OC  20007 


Consu  i0{  Gniup.  Inc.  210  Cancnin  Strati  Alcundnj.  VA  223)4  , 


Emploier/Client 


Chevran  USA.  Inc 

Central  t  South  West  Corp  _.,..__ ■. i. 

league  ot  Women  Voters  of  Hie  U.i  V-.— ,— ■— ; .i 

Eastman  Kodak  Company „,„ ;„._.;...._, ._.._.^._ 

Shipbuilders  Council  ol  Amenu  ..: . .........; ' _..».,.....■. .„ 

MCI  Communications  Corp  ..................1 :.„__._....., 

Monsanto  Co   ;  „.i., ,...-.  ..„.,,,,. ,  ■ ..i'._.™i..„.„. 

American  Psychological  Asm ... u„..._.. !.___:.';.; .._. 

Gold  Institute   __.....^ ....._.._ ..„.. 

Klein  t  Saks  (ForSilver  Inslilulel  ....... ,...:,....i, ..„._ I.,.;... 

National  Cotton  Council  ol  Americb _„....„...„;..!;;... J.„.. 

Aircraft  Owners  1  Pilots  Assn     .i_^_„_;.,..^.«__ 

American  Petroleum  Institute     ■,,  '.  ,.'.,\,.  ;-!iu.i.»'j..  .r." 

Albers  I  Company  (For.May  OepaitiMirt  Stain  CA ;i...i.,a__._.™_ 

Mead  Corporation ,... : :_ „„iU...;_.^.A.,._. 

Waste  Management.  Inc „.....! ... „.:X .J;..l.j.i. 

BHC,  Inc       ™_..„_.„_.. , ;.„ :..;.._... 

Chris-Craft  Industnes.  Inc  ..j^ _.,■__...:__..„., ,_.J ..^ i. 

Honda  North  America.  Inc  .„ '.  ;_.'■;,-    ,-,  '  ' „.^^. ..... 

Ohio  Edison  Co ..;__i.,„„_...._.. »,...;....„.„.___:._„;, 

United  Television.  Inc  ..:J.,..:_i-_._ ...i.u.-..™™-„_-......_„ 

International  Paper  Co  ___.^.™J__...».^.„._._,!_'._.ii....,'..-.„.,.,....-„.i„ 

General  Electric  Company  .._„_'.__ ._., ..._„__il-_««u;_-.... 

Titanium  Melals  Corporatioa  .._...- -. ._.^_„;.,.-i_J__»_., 

Western  Union  Corp  „.._...„ .i™:...'.„.i..-.._.„.j;.;„.. 

Western  Union  Financial  Services,  hie  .......„...__„™...u>..— ~.~— .. 

Oal-Tile  Corp _ ,, „:., ^._.„„ 

Kimberiy-Clark  Oe  Meiico  SA  de  CV _.._.. ... 

New  York  City  Housing  Development  Corp  _. „,.^ 

New  York  Slate  Mortgage  Loan  Enforcement  (  Admin  Corf  „.:..^ 

Related  Companies.  Inc    , „  _.. . 

ViIro ..J. j^ ,. ... 

American  Soc  of  Hospital  PAarmacis^     /■    ..    ,    ,  ,,,  •,"'       , _.j._,, 

American  Assn  ol  Retired  Persons  . -,  . ,  i'^i.;..,^-  .  .   ..:.  '., :..!, 

United  Transportation  Union  •  .'.- :    '-  --■"''-,     ,    \-,y  '-      -^, 

National  Telephone Cooperatiw  Assn  ,„- .........;;...„.....^„ 

Allstate  Insurance  Cos  ,...■ „..^...__, 

American  Physical  Therapy  Assn.  Private  Practice  Section  .... 

American  lejtile  Manufacturers  Institute.  Inc _ ...... 

School  District  63,  et  al    ;„ . ._ 

International  Dairy  Foods  Assn __..■....»„. „!_. 

Hoffmann-La  Roche    „ .».™.. 

National  Board  of  Fur  F^rm  Organizations  ...„....„;»..;. ...„„.*..„ „. 

Consortium  ot  Social  Science  Assn ;....„.„ i._. 

Textron.  Inc      ......J...™™., 

Sidley  &  Austin  (For  Commercial  Finance  Assn  (CfA)) .o.. .... 

Sidley  t  Austin  (For  General  Electric  Capital  Corporation)  .....^ i. 

I  Bruce  Bugg.  k .  PC  I'orKarnes  Savings  and  Loan  Assn)  .a ._. 

American  leitile  Manutactutets  Institute,  Inc ...— ..^ ..... 

American  Petroleum  Institute  _:... 4..i„,-..i: 

Hearst  Corporation _. ...„:,.;....«,...i.w'.™..«^...-'. 

Parcel  Shippers  Assn      ,.„ .. i™Ji-,;..._._;.:««l^.„ 

Cummins  Engine  Co.  Inc   ......... ..■.««..^.™.^.„. ™„t.™...-.-.„«. .. 

Disabled  American  Veterans  .-„,,,. ,,!„.. 

Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico/  PR  Fed  Affairs  Admin 

Hill  t  Knowlton  (For  Association  of  Independent  Research  Institutes  (AMI)) 

Hill  t  Knowlton  (For  California  institute  of  Technola0) 

Hill  t  Knowlton  (For  University  ol  Cincinnati)  .„„.... ...„ 

Inlernational  Air  Leases.  Inc  _ „.^ 

Montana  Power  Co   ..„.:...i.i.i _„... ....'...-..., 


Receipts 


1.000.00 
SOON 

I5.goo.oo 

4.000.0O 
70000 
30000 

2.550.00 


2.00000 
1.000  00 


5.500  eo 

lidiio'iio 

1.981  00 
2;ii2-34 


National  Cotton  Council  el  America  ...„.:_. 

Phelps  Dodge  Corp  -i.^— 

Matsushita  Electric  Corp  ot  America  .....;_,. 

American  Mobile  Satellite  Cofp  

Arthur  Andersen  1  Co' ; 

Chicago  &  Northwestern  Transportation  Co  . 

CEMEX 

Ell  Lilly  t  Company  „ ....,.; ........ 

Ethyl  Corporation 


Lever  Brothers  Company 

National  Assn  ol  Professional  Baseball  Players  (NAPJJU  . 

Salomon  Brothers.  Inc „ 

Ihomson-CSF.  Inc _..._...„__„___„„_„..^__, 

Warner-Lailibert  Co  .^.^ : ;... „.jjl„ X...J.. 

BP  America,  kic  .....™wi.;i-..;...-..... .__ 

Continental  Insurance  Company  :...,. _„._W....... 

American  Nuclear  Energy  Council  ... . ^.;. 

Scana  Corp  ....._^ .•._..;...:. 

American  Petroleum  Institute ......_.„^_.„..„. 

American  Petroleum  Institute ..• ..Js _/_ 

Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  of  Boston  . 


9754.00 
3i)27.50 
3.00000 
19.642  50 

60104 
(.25000 
2.000.00 
1JC0.00 

225;od 

3.683.72 


9.000.00 

mm 

540.00 
I.400M 


3.00000 
1.58000 
1.000.00 
2.000.00 
221.85 
11.757.00 


73.001.25 

4.125.00 

1.200.00 

10000 

ijmM 


Expenditures 


9625 


3,23822 
274.31 
3375 


13125 

58674 


997.15 
174.00 


Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  of  New  Yorti . 

Savings  Bank  ot  the  finger  Lakes  . : 

Acacia  Group _,.„._ ^...i„_. 

Aovest  Bank  ;! ....i„™i.i.i -. 

Anchor  Savings  Bank  ;..; i.-i..._".. 

Bank  of  Baltimore ""  ■_ 

Citizens  Financial  Group,  Ik  . . „. 

Dime  Savings  Bank  of  New  Villi  . 'a. 

Drayton  Company  *.™>.~.-..- 

Edison  Electric  Institute  ..'. 

Emigrant  Savings  Bank  , 

Federation  for  Amencan  Immigration  Reform  . 

HomeFed  Bank ,. 

Household  Inlernational .._.<„__ 

NVR  Savings  Bank ;___ 

Peoples  Bank  „., ■ 

Pioneer  Financial  ScrvKts ^,.-.^..._.;;_.„ 

River  Bank  America  . 


Rochester  Community  Savings  Bank  .„.; 

Savings  Banks  Assn  of  New  York  Stalb  „, 

Savings  Banks  Life  Insurance  Fund  

Texas  Savings  t  Loan  League     

Wisconsin  League  of  Financial  Institutions,  M .. 


Amencan  Bankers  Assn 

Career  College  Assn  .... 

Advanta  Corp ,_ 

EGtGrOynalrend.  Inc  

tones  Motor  Company 

Kansas  Gas  t  Electric  Co,  hic 


2Jt0.00 

...  _  ..„ 

200.00 

1.275.00 
2.00000 
50000 
1.500  00 
2.000  00 
2.000  00 
2.000.00 

rmoij 

1.500  oo 
5.000.00 
5.00000 
2.000.00 
127850 
2.000  00 
15.000  00 
2.00000 
l.OOOOO 
1.000  00 
1.500.00 
1.50000 
1,25000 
3,00000 
4.000.00 
1.500.00 

3^00000 
30.00000 
5.000  00 
7.500  00 
2.50000 
15.000.00  I 


1.911.M 
231.21 
26.85 


694  69 
5.4%  11 
9.900.00 
150.50 
249.60 
111.50 
589-31 

mai 

4.06200 


34.00 
150.00 


11.550  OO 

14  00 
33  40 


74.50 

6503 

3.858  00 


136.07 

2.000.0O 

12.85 

W69 


40098 


758.13 
7.086.28 


26.092.30 


48.69 


February  11.  1992 
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2191 


Organization  or  Individual  Filing 


Do 


Patrick  I  Cacchione.  1 1775  Borman  Or  St  Louis,  MO  63146-6905  ~, 

Elizabeth  6  Cady  1400  L  Street,  NW,  1600  Washington,  DC  20005-3509  ,...-. 

Mr.  Marti  Gaboon.  122  C  Street.  NW.  Suite  330  Washington.  DC  20001  ..^^.. 

Chrislbpbet  G  Came,  1301  K  St .  NW,  1 1th  Floor  Washington,  DC  20005      _.•„., 

Alan  Caldwell.  1455  Pennsylvania  Ave  .  NW,  1525  Washington.  DC  20004 „.,i: 

Bonnie  Caldwell   1000  Vermont  Ave  .  NW.  1800  Washington.  DC  20005 

Antonio  )  Califa.  122  Maryland  Ave .  NE  Washington.  DC  20002 

Barbara  1  Calkins,  1200  17th  St .  NW  Washington.  DC  20036  

Calorie  Control  Council,  5775  PeachtreeOunwocdy  Rd  ,  1500-0  Atlanta.  GA  30342 

Wayne  I  Camara.  1200  17th  St .  NW  Washington.  OC  20036  

Cambndge  Intemalional.  Inc.  2775  South  Oumcy  Street.  4520  Artmgton.  VA  22206 


Do  . 

Do 

Do 

Oo 

Oo 

Do 

Do 


Arthur  E  Camonin.  225  C  StRtt  NE.  lA  Washinglbn.  K  20005 
Oo 


Do 
Do  . 
Do  . 
Oo  . 
Do 
Oo 


Emptoycr/Qicflt 


Nancy  Camm.  1101  ITtli  St ,  MN.  #1002  Washington,  OC  20036    -, 

Michael  C  Camp.  1899  L  Street.  NW  11 100  Washington.  DC  20036 

Camp  Barsh  t  Tate.  2550  M  St .  NW.  1275  Washington.  DC  20O37 

Do 


Do 
Oo 
Oo 
Do 
Do 
Oo 
Oo 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Oo 
Oo 
Do 
Db 
Db 
Do 
Do 
Oo 
Oo 
Do 
Oo 
Do 
Oo 
Oo 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Oo 
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_^ 

. 
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V 
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, 
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" 
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•- 
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~ 
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C  R  Campben  )r.  1850  M  St ,  NW.  11200  Washington.  BC  20036  

Carl  C  Campbell.  1110  Vermont  Avenue.  NW.  »430  Washington.  DC  20005  , 

Charles  0  Campbell.  1420  King  Street  Aleiandna,  VA  22314-2715  

David  Campbell.  1400  16lh  Street.  NW  Washington,  DC  20036-0001  . 

leny  L  Campbell.  1201  Chestnut  Si  Chattanooga.  IN  37402   _,J..™. 

lohn  G  CampbelL  9300-0  Old  Keene  Mill  Road  Burke.  VA  22015 .^ — _ 

Oo  _...._:i^.l .-. — ^ 


Oo  , 
Do  , 


D...............„„_..._,-..--.-.....-,^~...--.~:. ,..,...1-..-:..^ ... 

Oo  ... «.„.-... -v .. _~ „.............;......_..:.....-..-.., . .,.- 

Oo  I!"Z"Z— r™!!"Z™l;.....Zr..-..I .;.......!.. ~_. — :.....;_.„,.,„,.„ 

Marilyn  E  Campbell.  517  2na  Street.  NE  Washington.  OC  20002    '. 

Thomas  0,  Campbell  (  Associates,  Inc.  1 13  South  Alfred  Street  Alexandna.  VA  22314 

Anne  C  Cantield   1331  Pennsylvania  Ave  ,  NW,  «800-South  Washington,  DC  20004 

Sharon  F  Canner  1331  Pennsylvania  Ave  ,  NW,  »1500  N  Washington,  OC  20004-1703  

Hugh  C  Cannon.  1500  K  Street.  NW.  1650  Washington,  OC  20005 

lames  R  Cannon  )r .  808  Seventeenth  Street,  NW.  1300  Washington.  OC  20006-391O 

Oo  — - -■- 

Do   ^,.:....,... ....... 

W  Dean  Cannon  Ir ,  9800  S,  Sepulveda  Blvd ,  4500  Los  Angeles,  CA  90045  ,-^.^-.,.^ .:.. 

Francis  1  Cantrel  Jr,  1802  Pennsylvania.  Ave .  NW  Washington.  DC  20006 :. .-..-. 

Capital  Consultants,  1122  Colorado.  4307  Austin.  TX  78701  - 

Capital  Marketing  Analytics.  Inc.  2001  lefferson  Davis  Highway ,  41012  Artrngton,  VA  22202  

Db  IIIIZII-IZIZIZIIZIZLl-".; .....Z.....:.™......j..„--..-.-; 

Do  ....: .i -r-^r- — .„.,~«.4^..i- ~,~ 

Capitol  Assbciatts.  Int.  426  C  Stieel.  K  MijIibifKM,  DC  20002  ...,,..^...^.::— ....; — ,.™._»...i. 

Do ......,.....„, ;..„,l..^-i., -.-..~ 

Db  IIZZZIIZ~.!ZZIZI1Z--..... .^..:..-.Z.,~.:l.-.v— ._^..~ 

Db. 

Do  . 

Do  . 

Do  . 

Do 

Oo  . 

Oo. 

Oo. 

Do. 

Do. 

Oo. 

Do. 

Do  . 

Db. 

Db. 

Db 

Db 

Do  . 

Db. 


.....,„■...;,..,.,.„..;,....., . ... ; ..... ...i„........ :...„.... .A.mA.......— ...11   .1|i^'m.....;^.m...'..... .  .  .^i, ........... 


MacAndrews  i  Forties  Holdings.  Inc 

Daughters  of  Charity  Nalional  Health  Systfffls 

Steel  Serwce  Center  Institute 

Council  ot  State  Chambers  of  Commerce  . 

m  Corp 

MR  NalHsco.  Ik — ~ — 

Public  Secunt«s  Assn  

American  Civil  Liberties  Union  , 

American  Psychological  Assn  ., 


American  Psychological  Asm  _ 

Allison  Transmission  

Eastern  Technologies.  Inc — : 

FMC  Corporation  _._». 

General  Dynamics  Land  Systems  

McDonnell  Douglas  Helicopter  Company  . 

Oshkosh  Truck  Corp   

Stewart  t  Stewnson  Services.  Inc  

Textron  Lycoming  

Varo.  Inc 


Lukens  General  Industries.  kK 

National  Greyfiound  Assn  .„ 

Potters  Industnes,  Inc 

Radar  Assn  Defending  Airwaw  Ri|Ms.  Inc  OUDMQ 

Saletran  Systems  Corporation  

Stimsonite  Corporation    

Syto  Steel  Co.  el  al  ~.~ 

3M  Company 


Receipts 


15,000.00 


Bank  of  America 

Exxon  Corp  ; — 

Advance  Petroleum,  kic 

American  Industnes  Trust  Co  . 

Associated  Financial  Corp  

ARA  Services.  Inc 

BellSouth  Corp 


ue  Cross  &  Blue  Shield  Assn 

Campbell  Soup  Co  - - 

Chemical  Manufacturers  Assn.  Inc  

Coalition  for  Employment  Opportunities 

Columbia  Gas  Systems.  Inc    

Committee  for  Equitable  Compensation 
Dean  Witter  Financial  Services  Group  . 


Fashion  Accessories  Shippers  Assn  (FASA) 

Harcourt  Brace  lovanovich.  Inc  . .. — 

Home  Intensive  Care.  Inc  — 

K-Mart  Corp  

McDermott  Will  8  Emery  lot  Gtoup  Health  hisaiaKe  Assn  ol  AM  . 

Mobil  Oil  Corp 

National  Assn  of  Diagnostic  Services  (NADS)  

Natural  Gas  Supply  Assn  , — 

Olm  Corporatoo — . 

Pennzoil  Co  -_„„~... .-..:- — 

PGA  Tour 


Rural  Referral  Centers  Cbalitm  

Russ  Bertie  &  Co.  Inc  . . -, — 

Shell  Oil  Co      — _ — .. 

Southland  Corporation  ^ , — .. 

Texaco.  Inc — .. ™.-.; — ... 

Union  Pacific  Resources,  tac  ....-__ '. — _™._~-._ 

World  Airways ~ ~~~ — - 

World  Fuel  Services , : 

GTE  Corporation  

National  Cotton  Council  of  America , — 

National  Society  of  Professional  EngineefJ _ ____. 

National  Wildlife  Federation  _. 

Tennessee  Valley  Public  Power  Assn — 

John  G  Campbell.  Inc  (For  ARCO  Power  Tecbnolb(«s.  he)  , 

John  G  Campbell.  Inc  (For  BOM  International,  hic)  — 

John  G.  Campbell,  Inc  (For.Ebasco)    

John  G  Campbell,  Inc  (ForGeneral  Electric  Co) 

John  G  Campbell,  Inc  (For  Hughes  Aircraft  Compaqi) 

John  G  Campbell,  Inc  (ForLoral  Corp) „, 

ManTech  International  Corp         ... 

tohn  C  Campbell,  Inc  (For  Sierra  Nevada  Corp) . 

John  G  Campbell.  Inc  (For  SPACEHAB.  Inc)  

tohn  G  Campbell.  Inc  (ForJM  Company) ...^ , 

David  lurch  i  Asso  .— 

Cyprus  Minerals  Co    ,,. -. 

General  Electric  Co . r. 

National  Assn  ot  Manufacturers . ; ~ 

Glaxo.  Inc 


3«l.60 

1.548.00 
2J5000 
12.50000 
2.80000 
787  50 

" '~  i'Miie 

600.00 

750.00 

50000 

1000.00 

600.00 

300.00 

600il0 

800.00 

600.00 

1,500.00 

4,500,00 

2.25000 

5.250.00 

7.27500 

1.50000 

1,87500 

10.157.00 

2.509.95 


Expenditures 


471 


840OI 


576  56 

moo 


250.00 
187  20 

4160 
125.00 

75.00 


IJOOOO 


228JO 
457M 


24960 
600  00 


145,60 


533J0 
520,00 


Stewart  and  Stewart  (For  Smith  Corona  Corp) 

Stewart  8  Stewart  (ForTimken  Co)  

Stewart  t  Stewart  (For  lornngton  Company)  .. 

California  League  of  Savings  Institutioos  

MCI  Communications  Corp   ,. 

Advanced  lelecommunicatKW  Coip — 

Honeywell,  Inc 

Loral  Corp  

Rockwell  International  Corp  

Solec,  Inc  

American  Academy  of  Allergy  1 1 


American  Assn  of  Cancer  Research 

American  Biotechnology  Companies — . — 

American  Osteoporosis  Alliance    

American  Soc  ol  Nephioloo - 

American  Soc  of  Tropical  Medicine  and  Hyfieno  - 

Arthritis  Foundation  „..„-. 

AMC  Cancer  Research  Center  

Carnation  Co 


Citizens  Comm  tor  Medical  Research  &  Healtli  Education  . 

Cystic  fibrosis  Foundation  

Emergency  Nurses  Assn  

FOA  Council  

Hutchinson  Cancer  Center ....: — . 

Illinois  Collaboration  oo  Youth 


International  Cootdinating  Council  for  Caoctt  Research  — 

toint  Council  ol  Allergy  8  Immunology  

Massachusetts  General  Hospital  

National  Assn  ol  Pediatric  Nurse  Associates  &  Praclitiooen  , 

National  Association  of  Addiction  Treatment  Pnwideo 

National  Coalition  for  Cancer  Research ;-- 

National  Multiple  Sclerosis  Society  .. 

Nestle  foods  _ —, 


1333-96 


5000 


3,000.00 



62400 

2000  00 

1.523.61 

. 



M'.ddoM 

28i2195 

1700.00 

5.000.00 

8.879.94 

580.00 

186  JO 

45000 

3  25369 

imm 

4.00000 

63308 



500.00 

300  00 

500  00 

100.00 



475000 

600  00 

,„.._ 

937  50 

500  00 

5  000  00 

300.00 

1200  00 

250  00 

10.237  50 

. 

1.800  00 

„ 

100  00 

2.000.00 

450.00 

2  25000 

1  20000 

75000 

37500 

67500 

3750.00 



UMI 


219! 


Do 


0>. 

Do 

CipM  Slkt«|iti.  Sate  175  1747  PMnytvami  km.,  m  MMlimitoii.  DC  Om 
Do 

Caplin  i 
Otniit  k 
Kite  Caif  I 
NorvilE 
Robert  R 
Maunce  E 
Uii«iE 

Do 

Oo 

Do 


nrsilale  CMit.  One  TInfflas  Circle.  NW  11 100  Waihmiton.  DC  20005 
:arilman.  1800  M  St .  NW  WasKington.  DC  20036 

1620  L  Slmt.  m.  MOO  Waslimgtofl.  DC  20036 

are».  1 100  17th  St ,  m  11200  Wasftinjton,  DC  20036 _ 

rn.  PC  Ba  2121  Corpus  Clinsli.  IX  78403  .. 

Canno  J( .  1667  K  St  KW.  1600  Wasliinetoo  DC  20006 

lijle.  1000  Conoectical  Am  m  Washington.  K  20O36  . 


C  iiti 


Do 
0* 

Do 

Do 
Anne  E 
Catherine 
Carnien  t 
Carmen 

Do 

Oo 
Michael  C 
Bertram  W 
Fred  A. 
lames  M 
MinR 
R  0  Cari  1 
MinR. 

iL 

James  P 
Susan  B 
Frank  H 


C^lson.  1620  In  Street.  NW.  IIOOO  Washmiton.  DC  20006 ..... 

Carlson.  1400  16th  Street.  NW  Washinjton.  DC  20036 

4uss.  1901  Pennsylvania  Ave .  IM.  1800  Washin|ion.  DC  20006 
Gifup.  2100  Pennsylvania  Ave .  NW.  1365  Washington.  DC  20037     . 


Ca 


Caraoa.  655  I5th  StiMt.  Mf  Nashmilon.  K  20005 

Carp.  820  First  Street  NE.  •620  Washington.  DC  20002 
J( .  12600  Fair  lilies  Circle  Fairlai.  VA  22033-4904 
anoll.  950  L'Enfant  Pla^a.  SW  Washington  DC  20024 


.  Ca  SOI 


Cj  let. 

JM»k  L  I  irter 

b  let  I 

C  irty. 

(  irver, 

C  set 


9312  M  Geofgelown  Rd  Bethesda  MO  20814.1621  

Jf .  PO  Bm  2021  40  Franklm  Rd    SW  Roanoke  VA  24022  _ 

1001  19th  Street.  North,  1800  Arlington.  VA  22209  ...   . 

Ir.  50  F  Street,  NW,  41200  Washington,  DC  20001  1564     

-Maguire.  801  Pennsylvania  Ave    NW,  1700  Washington.  DC  200M 
1331  Pennsylvania  Ave    NW,  IISOO  N  Washington,  DC  20004-1703 
1130  17th  Street,  NW  Washington,  DC  20036 
III,  2600  Virginia  Ave   NW   1 0th  Floor  Washington  DC  20037-1905 
ClsliAiHar.  1201  L  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20005 
'  ones  t  Company.  1000  16th  Street,  PM,  1702  Washington  DC  20036 


Do 

Do 

Do 
Allen  R  C4tae.  tOOI  ta)nj)l«affla  Aw.  IM  Waslungton.  DC  20004 
William  E  ■"        ■"     

Do 
CassiOy  an 

Do 

Oo 

Do 


D« 

Do. 

B> 

Di 

D« 

k 

Di 

On 

Do. 

Do. 

Oo. 

Oo. 

Do. 

Do. 

Oi. 

Oo. 

Da. 

Do. 

Do. 

Oo. 

Do 

Do  . 

Do 

Oo. 

Oo  . 

Do  . 

Oo. 

Oo. 

Do. 

Do  .. 

Do  . 

Oo  . 

Oo  . 

Do  . 

Oo  . 

Do  . 

Do.. 

Do  . 

Do  . 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do  . 

Oo  . 

Do 

Do  . 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Oo 

Do    . 

Do 

Oo  -. 

Do    . 

Do    . 
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Offamiatan  a  Indwdual  Filmg 


assalnian  II.  1300  I  Street,  NW.  ISOO-East  Washington.  DC  20005  . 
Associates,  kic.  700  lilh  St..  NW.  1400  Washington.  DC  20005 


Employer/Client 


Partnership  tor  Oigan  Donation        

Psydnotnc  Education  I  Rescardi  Foundatao 


US.  HeoMKan.  Inc  

Wellman  LaOoratory  _ 

Equitable  Capital  Management  Coip  . 

Equitable  Lite        _.., 

American  Methanol  Institute  (AIM)  _ 

American  Bar  Assn  „ 

Metropolitan  lile  Insurance  Cos  ■. 

General  Atomics  ._.__ 

Central  Pooer  i  light  Company   

tMMcNam  Steel  Corp 


Receipts 


1  Wickersham  t  latt  (For  Clayton  (  Oubilier.  Inc)  . ,,, 

I  Wickersham  t  Tatt  (For  Government  ol  Puerto  Rico)  

Cadwalader  Wickersham  I  lalt  (Fo<,GAf  Corpotalion)      

Cadwalader  Wickersham  I  latt  (For  Institute  ol  International  Cootainei  Les- 
sors) 
Cadwaladei  Wickersham  t  latt  (For  Kern  River  Gas  Transmission  Company)  .... 
Cadwalader  Wickersham  I  Tail  (For  Mercedes-Beni  ol  North  America.  Inc)  , .. . 

Cadwalader  Wickersham  t  latt  (For  Philadelphia  Stock  E«change.  Inc) 

CoAnMer  Wickersham  I  latt  (ForPrmceton  University  Investment  Company) 
MMor  Vriiicle  Manulacturefs  Assn  ol  the  US .  Inc 

Iblunal  Wildlife  Federation  „ ,..__ 

Carmen  Group  (lor  CareerCom) .^ _.„..,^ j..„..._;.. .......,.j„ 

CareerCom  Corp  „ „_. ■ '.'. -^, , ,     ____. l"..SI..'.'.'.. 

Carter  Footwear  .„.i__..._„ ____.„^«..Z..»1.„..^! •"!!" 

Kennametal.  Inc . .i;_^... .j :._. _. ™_    "" 

Bristol-Myers  Squibb  Co 


turner  Broadcasting  System,  lac L...'__L_...™ . _J.; „  „ 

AAA  Potomac     , „.:._., „.^.:._..L^'.iI 

Communications  Satellite  Cofp  _„ _™.i.-.._..u™ __ZL.l 

Amefican  Podiatiic  Medical  Assn _, .__.,__,..„„ „_  ~Z!."" 

Appalachian  Power  Company    ___.^„„..  \,.    _  ' 

TRW.  Inc 7T.'  •  " '". .' zrirzii 

Association  ol  American  Railroads  «...,..: ,   ",    "   "  '| 

Northern  Telecom,  Inc    „ ;„... '..  ■"  T^^" ^"" 

National  Assn  of  Manufacturers  „..„ _ „....^ 

National  Coal  Assn  . ; , _II1.! 

Schmelt/er  Aptaker  i  Stiepard.  PC  (For^ouncrf  o(  Nmmi  Hm  Siinhtnr' 

American  Health  Care  Assn 

Council  on  Education  Development  and  ReseaicK  

Federal  Agricultural  Mortgage  Corp  , „. . 

First  South  Production  Credit  Assn .....„.„.,.. , ; ™.„J!";.I 

United  Foods,  Inc _..!..!ZIZ"~™Z!!!" 

American  Council  ol  Lite  Insurance.  Inc 

Popham  Haik  Schnobrich  &  Kaulman,  (For  Peter  S  Baldonado) 

Popham  Haik  Schnobrich  t  Kaulman.  Ltd  (ForOva  Hon  Fanii^  Paitniiisiiiii)  I 

Atncan  American  Panoramic  Eiperience  (AP£)0 _ „ 

Albion  College     ,..._..„ 1.. 

Aleiander  Graham  Bell  Assn  lor  the  Deaf .•.ZLI~ZZ.!!™Z™! 

American  Assn  ol  Colleges  ol  Podratric  MediOM  . :~LZ...ZS~. 

American  Dredging  Co       „...,„..«.„„„;. „.„!.!„! 

American  Hospital  in  Shanghai  Foundation  „„.«„!' ;.., . 

American  Petroleum  Institute „...,. , ;J Hill"" 

American  Science  and  Engineering.  Inc  .«...«,.».„ . ..^..^...Z.. 

AmeriBrom.  Inc „ '  ■'  ■  ■  '^  ■  .-"""J^T'T"' 

AmeriFlora  '92     _.. l_l_riZ_i._..____'.~" 

Anatolia  College  Board  o(  Tnistois  .:_ !.I...J!liZZIIZZriI! 

Ron  Ansin „„■.„. , -^.^.... i™!„,.l. 

Atlantic  Orydock  C«p  _ . .Z.ui3!i~  li!,;.    ■"■••™~"-""- — 

ATiT ,....^ ...,.iZ..!!l"!Z-."' 

Barry  Unwersity  ...^„j,> „:._.„..„_....7JZ!"Z™!!Z!IZ 

Bay  County  Chamber  ol  Cominetco  . ™ .__ .... ","       ""  , """ 

Bean  Dredging  Company _: „„ „.„.._. ."_ 

Best  Buddies  ol  Amenca.  hK  „„ u ......_...„__w._ S..... 

Biopure  Corp 


Bishop  Museum    _ ..„......_. 

Boston  Carmen  s  Umofl  „ _ _,. 

Boston  College       ^..,.. 

Boston  University   »._..^ 

Calilornia  Pacific  Medical  Contof  :__ 

Cardinal  Hill  Hospital  ...._.. ,;_.„ 

Catholic  University  of  America  _:..i.««. .. 

Center  for  Health  Technologies.  Inc  .... ,„., 

CenterPort  International  „.....„ :. :.. 

Centex  (^mmumcations.  Inc  .; ^ ,.., , ,, 

CertainTeed  Corp I.......... L 

Challenger  Center   

Chevron  Chemical  Company.  Inc  _ 

Children  s  Hospital  and  Health  Center  o(  Sm  010(0  ~ 

Children's  Hospital  in  Michigan   _. 

Children's  Hospital  ol  Pittsburgh  _ 

Children's  National  Medical  Cenlei  

Cities  In  Schools.  Inc    „„.....;.. 

Clark-Atlanta  University     " 

Columbia  University   „.. 

Community  College  Assn  lor  Technoloo  Tianstiir 

Comprehensive  Care  Corp  

Critical  Languages  i  Area  Studies  Consortium,  bic  .' 

CSO  Partnerships   

Delaware  State  Oept  ol  Transportalno „. „, 

Enicliem  Elastomers  Americas.  Inc  _.„.. :... 

Epcinl __._ 

Eiperiment  m  International  living :..„ 

Fairleigh  Dickinson  University  ;„., 

Federal  League  ol  Americans  Around  the  CMt .......... 

Flonda  tastilute  ol  Technology  „i.._ 

Foufldalwi  (or  lames  Madison's  Montpeliet  .....^... 

Fodan  Fnindation _,,„i 

Garden  Isle  Cablevision.  LP. .. 

Gati-Airlog  ;,„.., ,^., 

Gon^aga  University 

Gowrnor  ol  Hawaii.  Eiecutive  Office  on  Agni| 

Great  lakes  Dredge  8  Dock  Company „.. 

Hahnemann  University  Hospital 


Hawaii  DepI  of  Business  8  Economic  Developnwnt  . 

Illinois  Eastern  Community  Colleges 

Illinois  Institute  of  Technologi ._, 

Infirmary  Health  Systems,  Inc '. '. 

Intercontinental  Energy  Group ..„..J. . 

International  Data  Group ....... _" 

T.L,  James  &  Company  , . „ ; 

Jones  Inteicablc.  Inc _."~„..ZZ".._T  r 


1500  00 
100.00 

2.75000 
200.00 

IMOOO 


2IJC7.0t 

MOO 


Eipendilures 


363.60 
19076 

" 5000 

"i!MO« 


■      •: 

-- 

-....;.-.-.:: 

2.tum 

IO.00O.0l 

ii'u 

l.M0.t0 
IfSiJU 

,„ 

1. OBI  73 
IBJIOOOO 

64.68 

3744 

16900 
1.418  54 
1.250.00 

39080 

500.00 
2.50000 

20.000.00 
30.00000 
300  00 
3.95000 
18.00000 

51838 

61810 

150 

5164 

18021 

5:500  00 

500  00 

.™.,__^_. 

»! 

7i0 

2.25O.O0 
1.050.00 
1.500.00 


1.800.00 
3.300.00 


SSOM 
MM 


I.0S0.00 


425.00 
600.00 

"750:00 
7.100.00 
1.500.00 


1.3SO.00 


600.00 
2.475.00 
30000 
962.40 
675.00 
300.00 

mm 

2.100.00 

225.00 

iiasoiob 

450.00 
1.100.00 


90000 

1.250  00 
3.12500 
1.500.00 


1.10000 

300  00 

1.050.00 


7.59 
1213 


13750 
50.00 


6.SD 


12.13 


15.00 

"lod 


70.50 


5.50 


1.20000 

1.050.00 


90000 


1.05000 
900.00 


1310 

ini 

"iM 

3M 


600 
12.13 


15.00 


12.13 

21960 
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Employet/Clieiit 


Mark  A  Casso.  1015  t5lli  Street.  NW.  1802  Washington.  DC  20OO5  . 

Rita  L  Castle,  100  NE  Adams  Street  Peoria,  II  61629  , ^.~. 

Harvey  E  Cauihen  Jr .  2  Deiter  Ave  Montgomery,  AL  36104  ..i — i^ — ^. 

Gordon  Cavanaugh.  122  C  Street,  NW.  1875  Washington.  DC  20001-2109  ......;:.^_.._,J.™ 

Do  .'.'''ZZ.I1'^..'. -..'._....-_ ',. — -- — .- 

Red  Cavaney  260  Madison  Avenue  New  York,  NY  10016     _ - -■ — 

Andrew  F  Caverly,  180  South  Clinton  Ave  Rochester,  NY  146460700     

Cement  Kiln  Recycling  Coalition,  1101  30th  Street  NW  5tn  Floor  Washington.  DC  20007  ...... 

David  Certner,  601  £  Street.  NW  Washington,  DC  20049 

Chadbourne  &  Parke,  1101  Vermont  Ave  ,  NW,  1900  Washington,  DC  20005 ....™-..a 

Do    ,...:...f.t — :— — :.w. 

Do    -.. ._-.;._.. 

Oo  „..i..™..™4~.vi.;.. — r 

Terry  M  Chamberlain.  1957  E  Street.  NW  Washington.  X  20006 1 ;.;_.•..;.._.. 

Maiine  Champion,  1025  Thomas  Jetlerson  5t    NW,  1511  Washington  DC  20007    .............. 

William  J  Chandler.  1776  Massachusetts  Avenue,  NW  »200  Washington,  DC  20036  ....._._ 

)ohn  Chandler  Associates,  Inc,  9816  Hillndge  Drive  Kensington,  MO  20895  ..^^..^L 

Pete  Chaney,  1957  E  Street.  NW  Washington  DC  20006     ....^.....^....i, — 

Linda  2  Chapman,  1400  I  Street,  NW,  1(400  Washington,  DC  20005 ....--.^ ~.~~ 

Michael  D  Chapman.  777  14th  Street,  NW  Washington,  DC  20005  ..,..^...... — .;_-. 

Thomas  B  Chapman,  500  E  Street.  SW.  »920  Washington  DC  2002«^ .—.:'_... 

Byron  Charlton  815  I6th  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20OO6 ;... 

Charter  Medical  Corp.  ill  Mulberry  Street  Macon,  GA  31298     

Chemical  Manufacturers  Assn,  Inc,  2501  M  Street,  NW  Washington  DC  20037  

Chemical  Specialties  Manufacturers  Assn,  Inc  ,  1913  Eye  Street,  NW  Washington.  DC  20006 

William  B  Cherkasky.  1350  New  York  Ave  ,  NW,  »900  Washington.  X  20005 - 

Chernikotf  I  Company.  1320  18th  Street.  NW,  «100  Washington  OC  20036 „:...,;._.. 


Do 
Do 
Do 
Oo 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 


J6S  8  Associates.  Inc 

Kauai  CableVision.  LP 

Kendall  Souaie  Research  Coip  . 

Kimberly  Quality  Can — 

LaSalle  Univetsitu ... 

letiigh  University 

Lodge  Corp 


Loma  Linda  University  Medical  Ccnttr.  he 

Loyola  Marymount  Unnersity  

Maersk,  Inc     — 

Marquette  University 

Massachusetts  League  of  Banks 

Miditll  College  ol  Wisconsm  „ _.,.. 

Midhtih  Biotechnology  Institute  _. 

MicMtah  Technological  Unnersity  - 

Hinistiy  of  Forestry  of  Indonesia 


Monterey  Institute  of  International  Studies 
Mt  Sinai  Medical  Center  ol  Greater  Miami 

Multinational  Business  Development   

National  Assn  ol  Proton  Therapy -.- 

National  Cable  Television  Assn 


National  Jewish  Center  for  lmmunolo{y  t  Respiratory  Hedcme 

NeoRi  - 

New  England  Deaconess  Hospital  Corporatno  

New  Jersey  Instutute  of  Technology  — ___ 

Northwestern  University  _«____. 

Ocean  Spray  Cranberries.  Inc   , ■ 

Pennsylvania  Turnpike  Commissm _™_._ 

Piaggio  Aviation,  Inc  ,  „. . .-. — -. — .... — '.....^ 

Pine  Blutl  Sand  8  Gravel .__ — . 

Pirelli  Cable  Co  . 

Pirelli  Industrial  Products  Corp . . 

Polaroid  Corp  ., — .> 

Polytechnic  University  - — — ; 

PHH  Corp — — . . 

Rhode  Island  Hospital  , ; ™_. 

Rochester  Institute  of  T 

Ryland  Group  

Saint  Joseph's  University  ... 
Saint  Regis  Mohawk  Tribe  . 
SalJburg  Seminar  , 


Receipts 


l.27SjtO 

IsS 

JTSjOO 


300M 
2.400.00 


Saunders  Snyder.  Ross  8  Dickson.  PC  .. ^..^ .. 

Scott  County  Highway  Department - --. _™. 

Societa  Cavi  Pirelli  SpA .„ — _—....: 

Southwest  Manne,  Inc  .,.—..; -.. 

St  Herberts  College  , — .' —-.— 

State  of  Indiana.  Office  ol  die  Governor  ...., .: ... 

Tougaloo  College — , . 

Tri  State  Universitf . , . 

Tults  University  _ ..'. - — ^. .... 

US  Surgical  Corp  - 

Union  Switch  8  Signal  

United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  National  Health  t  Stty  Food 

United  Hospital  Medical  Center  

Universal  Med  Center/U  ol  TX  Health  Science  Center  at  Dallas  . 

University  ol  the  Arts  _ - ■ 

University  ol  Detroit  Meicjf : . 

University  of  Hawaii  „,,. „ . — — . 

University  of  Pennsylvania  - - — .—.... 

llniversity  ol  Southern  Mississippi  .... , . — ~.,- 

Universityof  St  Thomas  _ . 

University  of  Utah _.. — ~. _~ 

University  ol  Vernxint 


Waterman  Health  Care  System  (lake  Coie>  . 

Western  Townships  Utilities  Authority 

American  Consulting  Engineers  Council  

Caterpillar.  Inc  

Alabama  Power  Co 


Reno  Cavanaugh  8  Homig  (For.Cooncil  ol  large  Pubhc  Housing  AuthontiesI 

Reno  Cavanaugh  8  Horning  (ForHousing  Authority  Insurance.  Inc)  

Reno  Cavanaugh  8  Hormg  (For  National  American  Indian  Housing  CounciO 

American  Paper  Institute.  Inc    

Rochester  Telephone  Corp  _„.,... . .- 


37500 
600  00 


975.00 
450.00 


Titt 

imjjb 

650.00 
52500 

2.350.00 

900.00 

2.175.00 

1.050  00 

30000 

300  00 

~i!4od« 

75.00 

2.100JI0 

15000 


Eipenditures 


4.1(7M 


600  00 
2.10OO0 

3O0.n 
-  ~eob]iio 

"f.«25"« 
425JI0 
150.00 


American  Assn  of  Retired  Persons ,-.. — . — ^■~ 

American  Paper  Institute.  Inc  .. — . .. — 

AES  Corporation  „ .___;_; — 

Napp  Chemicals.  Inc    — — 

Ruan  Transportation  Management  Systems  _^ — -— . 

Associated  General  Contractors  ot  America 

LTV  Corporation  ,. . 

National  Parks  8  Conservation  Association  .......^..- 

York  International  .^.- 

Associated  General  Contractors  ol  Amenc* . 

Biscuit  8  Cracker  Manufacturers  Assn „..'..-..__ — 

National  Assn  of  Realtors  

Aircraft  Owners  8  Pilots  Assn  

American  Fed  ot  labor  8  Congress  of  Industrial  Organuatans  . 


International  Franchise  Jkssn „....:. 

American  Museum  ot  Natural  Histoty  . 

Arena  Stage     

Art  Museum  Princeton  Umversily  _;. _...i™ 

Bishop  Museum  u— - — 

Capital  Childrens  Museum   _...__ 

Carnegie  Museum  of  Natural  History  

Cleveland  Museum  ol  Natural  History 

Corcoran  Gallery  of  Art  — „__. 

Directors  Guild  ol  America  — 

Field  Museum  ol  Natural  History  _... -^ — 

Fine  Arts  Museums  ol  San  Francisco    ......... — 

Ford's  Theater  

Hebrew  Union  College  Skirball  Museum  ..., 

Illinois  Slate  Museum  Society  _ 

International  Photographers  Guild  - — 

Isabella  Stewart  Gardner  Museum 

John  F  Kennedy  Center  tor  the  Performmi  Arts 

Meridian  House  International  — 

Metropolian  Museum  of  Art ._ 

Museum  of  Amencan  Teitile  History ^^~— 

Museum  of  Northern  Anzona  — .. ~. 

Mystic  Seaport  Museum  .»__ , 


600.00 

7500 

1.200  OO 

1.69980 

350  00 

750X 

37500 

52500 
1.200  00 

91250 
4.500  00 
17.55000 
22.06000 

625.00 
2.500.00 
2.20000 
2J7500 

64002 


910« 


3.00000 

9  125  00 
500  00 


2.500.00 
14.19100 
17.392  34 
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1.690  00 

1.454  40 
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1.696  04 


1J09  75 
UMiS 


1JS2  75 

1.050.65 
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9.00 

1500 
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1J09  75 
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noquette  III.  Vefmonl  Petroleum  Assn  PO  Ba  $66  Motitpelicf.  VI  05602 

JC*o».  1401  lit  Street,  m  11200  Washington.  DC  20005 

IMMi  C|riss.  1957  E  Street,  m  Washington.  DC  20006    

injt».  805  15tli  Street  NW,  1330  Washington,  DC  20005 ,._ 

Co^oiation.  15  Mountain  View  Road  Wanen.  NJ  07061  __ . 
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Chul)li 

Cliugxn 
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QnaUmi  tml  AsMciattv  400  Fint  Street.  NN.  1855  Washingtoo.  DC  20001  . 
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iM.  1001  CMOtdimt  /!• .  Mr.  ilOOl  Washington.  K  20036 

n  Fand.  1300  Coonecticiit  /We .  IW.  «401  Washington  DC  20036  

IMiable  Md  Sate  Higliiays  (CRASH).  81  Lansing  Street.  1106  San  Francisco.  CA  Mioii^iciir 
nm  lor  the  Right  to  Keep  t  Bear  Arms,  lilierty  Park.  12500  HI  Tenth  Place  Bellevue.  WA  98005 
;ianc».  6507  Leeds  Lane  Cincinnati.  OH  45215 
Clart,  7332  SW  2Ist  Street  PO  Boi  4267  Tooelia  KS  66604      „ 

k.  5342  WoodOuiy  Woods  Lane  Fairtai  VA  22032 „  „        '     ' "  ZZZ'"""1!~ 

:iark.  919  18lh  Street,  NW  Washington  DC  20006  .  "~ '_~ 

lark.  2100  PtoasiiKaoia  Am.  NW  #600  WashingUM.  DC  20D37 ZTT  .    Z     "'        "" 


I  Associalos.  2100  PMnntama  Aw.  MW.  WOO  Waslnngton.  DC  20b37-32ii2  ! 


ci<  r 


IH.  lOSO  inh  Street.  N*.  KIO  Washington.  DC  20036  . 
/.  1629  K  Street.  NW.  11010  Washington.  DC  20006  .  .. 
Claj.  8630  Fenton  Stfeet.  1615  Silver  Spnng.  MO  20910 


Cla^  ok.  2000  P  Stncl.  M.  1605  Waskmgton.  DC  20036 


Gott  ell 


iSto)  len 
Oi  laco 


ust 


A*  cate 


ititi 

C  lie. 

Uo|  iielti 


Clittordt 

Do 
Goorie 
Qmaco 
CMaot 

Do 

Do 

Do 
Stephen  J 
W  Oeaey 
Coal  Indu! 
Coalition  lo 
Coalition  lo 
Coalition  ot 
K  2003< 
Coalition  to 
Coalition  lo 
CsaMnoAi 
Coi«al 
AlMl  Cokl 
Richard  8. 
RolKit  D 
Colfield 

Do 

Do 

Do 
Amy  A  Cogj 
Dan  Cohen 
DanidL 
DamdCokoi 
EdniMdS. 
JoIm  CohM, 
KnKHiS. 

niiitpQ. 

Cotin  and 

Do 
Joseph  I 
Carol 
Robert  E 
ColeCorette 

Do 

Do 
Coleil  Assi 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 
kssieM 


Cos. 
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Chilcote  Ir    1875  E»e  Street,  m.  MOO  Washington.  DC  20006 

Id.  490  L  Enlant  Plaia.  18206  Washington.  DC  20024  

hildiess.  811  W  Marvin  Avenue  Waiahachie.  TX  75165 
1800  K  Street.  *»,  1/00  Washington.  DC  20006 


trie  Assn  Inc.  PO  Bo  196300  Anchorage.  AX  99519-6300 
14829  OuM  Drwe  GaithefstHjrg.  MD  20878 


Employer/Client 


National  Museum  ol  Women  in  the  Arts   

National  S)fmphony   „... 

Natural  History  Museum  ol  los  Angeles  Couoty  . 

He*  Yorli  Historical  Society     „ 

Pcabody  Museum  ol  Archeology  t  Ethnoloigt  — ■ 

Peabody  Museum  ol  Salem     

Phillips  Collection   ^^ 

Science  Museum  ot  Minnesota ■ 

Shakespeaie  Theater  at  the  Folgef  ._j._ .._,. 

Shetburn  Museum . 

Teitiie  Museum ; „-^ 

University  ot  Pennslvaiua  I 

Washington  Ballet „. 

Washington  Opera  . 


Receipts 


1.109  00 
U0300 


Washington  Peitorming  AttJ  Sowlf  ,...-. 

Tobacco  Institute,  faic  ..„ _._ . 

Litton  Industries  -. ._. 

Housing  Roundtable „.*.,™„.^ 

Korea  foreign  Trade  Assn _.._.._..___ 

American  Petroleum  Instituto 

Chevron  Companies      „ 

Associated  General  Contractors  ol  Americj.. 
Air  Products  &  Chemicals,  lot 


Sondstrand  Corporation 

American  Home  Sewing  Assn.  Inc  .!_._„_;_„._,... 

American  Radio  Relay  League.  Inc .„: .._ 

Associated  Locksmiths  ol  America , 

National  Licensed  Beverage  Assn  

National  Weather  Service  Employees  (kiiffiiMion 
linudi  Coqi . -,, _., 


layton.  1120  Connecticut  Ave.  Ml  Washington.  DC  20036  . . 
'  Steen  I  Hamilton.  1752  N  Street.  NW  Wastiington.  DC  20036 


701  Ptmsilnoii  /Wenoe.  Ml  Washington.  tiC  20004 
Clevcland-(|iffs.  hu.  1 100  Sugtoof  Awnue  Cleveland.  OH  441 14-2589    . 
mke.  815  Connecticut  Aue..  NW  Washington.  DC  20006 


Chiton.  1050  17th  Street.  NW.  1550  Washington.  DC  20036  .1  " 

Seminatoie  Lcltonntz  I  Garofoli  Co .  1228  Euclid  Ave..  1900  CInelood  oii  Mlts" 
1101  Vermont  Ave.  NW.t400  Washington  DC  20005    . 


teud,  1220151.  NWWasbmgton.K  20005 _  -  •  

Clivw.  1199  North  Fairtai.  #801  Aleiandna.  VA  22314  "" "~ 

Health  Protection  Coaliton,  918  16th  Street,  NW.  Suite  303  Washington  DC  20006 

an  Undercharge  Reliet  Bill.  2020  Pennsylvania  Ave .  NW,  i626  Washington  DC  20006 

American  Energy  Security.  1050  Thomas  >Herson  St..  Ml.  6th  floor  Washington  DC  20007 

Jupporters  ot  the  Shipping  Act.  1800  M  Street  m.  8th  Floor  North  c/o  Morgan  Lewis  t  Bochius  Wasiini|tiiii. 

"reserve  the  low  Income  Housing  lai  Credit.  2300  M  St .  NW  Washington.  DC  20037 
"romote  Americas  Trade,  c/o  Steploe  I  Johnson  1330  Connecticut  Avenue.  NW  Washington  DC  2003(5 
"imst  Double  Taialion  Inc  c/o  Perkins  Coie  607  14th  Street.  NW.  8th  Fkior  Washington  DC  20005 
■ate,  148  Topside  Road  Mananawkin,  NJ  08050 

1120  Vermont  Avenue,  m  11130  Washington,  DC  20005  

Petroleum  Council  ol  Ga  50  Hurt  Pl2 .  S£,  1720  Atlanta,  GA  30303-2923 

P  0  Drawer  2426  Columbia.  SC  29202  ~ 

:i  Harns  t  Sljwn.  1747  Pennsyhiama  Aveflue.  NW.  1900  Washucttn.  DC  20006  ZlZZZiZZlZI 


Tele-Press  Associates,  hic  (For  Japan  Fisheries  Association) 

Kansas  Electric  Cooperatives.  Inc  (NEC) . ...i; 

Air  Force  Sergeants  Assn,  kic  _: .„.__._._. 

Federal  Agricultural  Mortgage  Corp  .....,.i.......L _1i. 

Vern  Clark  &  Associates  (for  Coalition  lor  Property  Rights)' !_~! 
Vein  Clark  i  Associates  (for  Fo»  Television  Stations.  Inc)  ...„„„. 

Vern  Clark  i  Associates  (for  Metromedia  Company)  

Vern  Clark  I  Associates  (forWR-Nabisco  Washington,  he)  _u_. 

Coalition  lor  Property  Rights  „ 

fox  Television  Stations.  Inc  „ „ V..-.-.-Z 

Metromedia  Company  _..._ ™_...™..Z;«:.I]Z 

RJR.  Nabisco  Washington,  inc  ; ...: :.. ".Z!„._^ZZ 

Healthcare  financial  Management  Assn  „_....... 

Alliance  ol  American  Insurers      Z..._ 

Brown  &  Associates  (tot  Bi-State  Development  Ageiiqi  .!Z"IZ 

federation  ol  Postal  Police  Olticers  _, ;_._. 

National  Association  ol  Minority  Automobile  Dealers  .......^.i^.. 

Public  Citi/en.  Inc  _.._....._ 

American  Bankers  Assn „.„w_.^ .....Z~..„SZ 

Crompton  &  Knowles  Corp  ..___: ,.^ ,^,;^ _„,^ 

Oay-Glo  Color  Corp  "ZZZZZZ 

fleet/Horstar  financial  Group.  Inc  _. 

Government  Representatives  Committee  Sccunties  Indstry  Jbia 

Harry  frank  Guggenheim  foundation  .„.„ 

Ministry  ol  finance  i  Public  Credit  ot  the  United  Meiican  St  _I 

Salomon  Brothers.  Inc „„._„, 

Security  Paci'ic  National  Bank ,i_Zi__ZZiZ. 

US  Bancorp   ___..___ _.i. .^._„ 

Union  Oil  Co  ol  California,  el  aL  ,. <._.„.i.„_____;i_..ZZ! 

Edison  Electric  Institute  .'....» L.^.:_.Z. 

Australian  Meat  t  Live-Slock  Cotp  .IZ...Z]IZ!!ZZ"ZZI" 

Nonprescription  Drug  Manulacturers  Assn ._.j_.„_.__„ 

Houston  Industries,  mc „.._ .,._... , 

Carbon  fuels  Corporation  SIZ 

Coalition  lor  Higher  Education  Assistance  Ofganitatioiis "..L. 

Consumei  Bankers  Assn  ; _..„;_ 

Student  Loan  funding  Corp  ot  Ohm     .: .'. _^_'  .Z_Z.' 

Very  Special  Arts  .' __;__Z_..uZL..;._ '. 

American  Petroleum  Institute  ;....; __.J_„ZZ_^__ 

Natuwal  Assn  ol  Truck  Stop  Operators,  hic  ..»„.- ;...„__Z." 


A.9UM 

""imJH 
iMso 

121)3.00 

1.109.00 
1.525.00 
1.00000 

700  00 
27500 


2.«3SJt 

79m 

4.S00.N 

1.33200 

5.40000 

480  00 

2.50000 

1.32000 

47.17537 

662  85815 

3.000.00 

3.246.00 


Eipendituies 


MJMM 
124.999.9( 

M.no.n 

IS.OOOOO 

60.00000 
124.999  98 
18.00000 
15.00000 
60.00000 


5.000.00 
10.000.00 

2.42000 
10.00000 

7J50.00 
493.14 


WM 


™.— .^„.* . : .. ^___™--.-,.;,_<, 


1201  New  York  Ave  .  NW.  1400  Washington  DC  20005  . 
40  first  Street,  m  1600  Washington.  DC  20001 
1050  31st  Street.  NW  Washington  DC  20007 
1616  P  SI ,  NW.  1320  Washington,  DC  20036 
ghen.  200  Paik  Avenue  New  York.  NY  10166 


Co  en 


1331  Penn  Ave  .  Ml.  liSOO-North  Washington.  DC  20004-1703 

'  n  1 295  State  Stncl  SpnoffieM.  MA  0 1 1 1 1  -000 1 

8525  Edinkbroot  Parkmy  Brooklyn  Park.  MN  55443 

M  rks.  1333  New  Hampshire  Ave .  NW  Washington.  DC  20036 


C(  inen.  1050  Connecticut  Ave   IM.  1760  Washington.  DC  20036 


Thompson  Cole.  1455  Pennsylvania  Ave.  m  4525  Washington  DC  20004 
900  17th  St .  NW  Washington.  DC  20006 
(  Abnilyo,  P.C.  1110  Vemiort  Avenue.  NW.  1900  Washington.  DC  2W05" 


lates.  2775  South  Ouincy  Stieet.  1520  Arlington.  VA  22206 


Co  late.  51  Madison  Avenue  Hew  York.  NY  10010 


Petroleum  Marketers  Assn  ol  America .._... 

American  Petroleum  Institute  

Neisen  Pruet  Jacobs  i  Pollard  (ForGreenwood  Development  Caii) 

Comdisco,  Inc  , ^ 

Mtlropolilan  Mutual  Lile  Insurance  Company -._,„.■.._...■.___„, 

National  Cooperative  Bank ._;„..'ZZZZ 

Smokeless  Tobacco  Council.  Inc  .,„ !_..!.Z_ZZZ 

Ameiican  Public  Transit  Assn 


Ameiican  Isiael  Public  Allans  Comm ..........v...'..„..„^.l„.___.| 

Association  ol  Tnal  Lawyers  ol  America  _.__ ...Z'.-Zv.Z 

Piolessionais  Coalition  toi  Nuclear  Arms  Control _J.Z..Z[1ZZ 

Coudert  Brothers  „ ^, _.JZ.^„' 

National  Assn  ot  Manulacturers  ,. Z._.*;ZrZ_ZZ 

Massachusetts  Mutual  Lite  Insurance  Company  ._!.ZZ..!Z~IZZ 

GollWiikie  t  Associates  (ForMorth  Metro  th  61V10  Crosstowa  Cowidir 
Maclean  Hunter  Cable  TV 

USA  Network    _ ...'I".Z7^. " 

Union  Oil  Co  ol  Calilornia       ..   _.       ..  .        "'       ™ 

RJR  Nabisco.  Inc ^.ZIZZZZZ .. 

Kaisei  Aluminum  8  Chemical  fop  ._ _._..w_._ ..ZZ-Z" 

Government  ol  France    .L-..-. •  ™*-"--"— 

Louisiana  Land  t  Eiploration  Co  . 


2.m»7 


5.845.00 

600  00 

5.00000 

4Miib 

8.300.00 

6.00000 

280.00 

2.30000 

Hriiio^bd 

6JM.00 
12».00 


2.00000 

I2!500^«l 

3.88000 

8.50000 

50.00 


7.500.W 


Matsushita  Elec  Corp  (lor  Int'l  Electron  Hfgis  (  CenmJ  . 

Cambridge  International.  Inc _, 

Coalition  lor  Employment  Opportunities  

Invacare    ,_         _ 

RGOC  Inc ._._ZI__Z_:.ZIIZ.Z...ZZ" 

Triangle  Group.  Inc _ -__i_ZZ.lZZ.Z 

New  York  Lile  Insurance  Company .'.___ i_.ZI.ZZ 


2125000 
2.300.00 
15.099  96 
2.000,00 
7.70938 
4.00000 
27500 
57600 

Wx 


3.100.00 
350.(10 


2.000  00 
4.000  00 
2.000.00 
4,500  00 


1,215  75 
1,309  75 
1.009  00 


1.16925 
U6925 

i'Ma 

IJ09  75 
1.215.75 

ijie  53 

I  17100 

495  00 

7.34 

siid'bb 

■2Mi677 

'""""■594:05 

750.00 

4.500.00 

1.332  00 

5.400  00 

480  00 

4.168^00 

225  00 

341,734.24 

2.O3705 


845.77 
1.000.00 


1.000.00 


1.014.60 


2.000  00 

200.00 

1.630  00 


too 


551.90 
1.053  00 

5.496  58 
200  00 


75.09238 
1.645.00 


2.000  00 


9.63133 
133306 


1.56981 

100  00 

13557 

35156 
39.06 
22.65 


30.00 

100.00 
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Emiln  G  Collado  III.  Collado  Associates  1405  Montague  Onve  Vienna.  VA  22180  . 

Calvin  Evans  Collier.  1010  Wisconsin  Ave  .  NW  Washington.  DC  20007 

Collier  Shannon  8  Scott.  3050  K  Street,  NW.  4400  Washington.  DC  20007 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Michael  A  Collins.  13106  Ivy  Drive  Beltsville  MD  20705  

Paula  J  Collins.  1020  19th  St .  NW.  4600  Washington.  DC  20036 
R. ).  Collins.  1667  K  Street.  NW.  11300  Washington.  DC  20006 


...».;._A...._- .___.; — i.___._._ , — y_...,.;.._-_.._...,„..,».,..A_ — -*_. — _._ .____.._ 

,__J_:^.. .-_i_;_^_ :. ; _..__.k.'_._ _4__^.V..__i..A uX__l, _._»._._ 

""T*'^*'*'""""'™"'"'" ' '." _~_____-_~_.__."_^.i^w..T«^ ii:i.i...__..^__;_. — _i..; __..___ — 

....M.^___.M.— ;_.i.,^_-___-.___^:,_. ,1 ,  ,..i  ....»__,..'_____ift„..__^_____._..^___..._.___.._^._....._.... ....... 

— ^___.^..__.^j:«;}.;.:,;,_ri-.._...i.»,  \,t,  ■■,_;.i — ».«.i,___„ j„^™.™„„„i„ _..___ 

— :~„_.,._„i.s~_s_i_™__...i.:__.;™.^»_._i_. — p_.-._.._. ,^.~^ — ^„i . — . — 

..._«_.M...<i.-.ir...«..t.^___  1  III  I   _... ■■■•.. _.__>-.___ — . ,___,    n    ■ii_;._._.__T__.__. — .- 

_..«;.-_.__....____ — _<,_.__._._.___■  ji.',. I.. ___._;._.^ — __..  1. 1. ._..__1__1  __.____.....____ — 


William  P  Collins.  1001  G  Street.  NW  7th  Floor  East  Washington.  DC  20001  , .. . -. ;. . 

Do  „.:...;..„ _:...^„. 

Camilla  I  Collova.  1025  Connecticut  Ave .  NW,  11007  Washington.  DC  20036  .._ . . 

Jettrey  Colman.  440  First  Street,  m.  #600  Washington.  DC  20001  _. \ ^^ ; 

Gen  Colombaro.  1776  F  Street.  NW  Washington,  DC  20006   _. ^..... „ 

Dominique  Colon.  555  13lh  Street.  NW.  11260  East  Washington.  DC  20004  ;_^_ _„ 

Kent  W  Colton.  15lh  8  M  Streets.  NW  Washington  DC  20005 ...;..... .^:. .„. 

Mary  Colviile,  1155  15lh  St ,  NW  Washington,  DC  20005  _._ __, : 

Jettrey  W  Combos,  c/o  Tennessee  Petroleum  Council  21 1  7th  Ave  North  Nashville.  TH  37219 1 _^. 

Lori  A  Comeau.  805  15lh  Street.  NW  1610  Washington.  DC  20005-2207  .^.: 

Commercial  Finance  Association.  225  W  34lh  St  New  York.  NY  10122 .^ 

Committee  loi  America's  Copyright  Community.  1317  F  Street.  NW.  4600  Washington.  DC  20004  _ , „. 

Committee  lor  Humane  Legislation.  Inc.  1623  Connecticut  Avenue.  NW.  4th  floor  Washington.  DC  20036  ,. 

Committee  on  US  Business  Canadian  Lile  8  Health  Insur  Assn,  C/O  Dykema  Gossett  800  Michigan  National  Tower  Lan- 
sing. Ml  48933 

Committee  to  Support  the  Antitrust  Laws,  1300  Eye  Stieet.  NW.  MSOE  Washington.  DC  20005 

Common  Cause,  2030  M  St .  NW  Washington,  DC  20036     _ 

Community  Service  Council  ot  Central  IN.  Inc.  1828  North  Meridian  Indianapolis.  IN  46202  ..„, 

Competitive  Enterprise  Institute.  233  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  5E.  1200  Washington,  DC  20003 ^ 

Competitive  Telecommunications  Assn,  1140  Connecticut  Avenue,  NE  Washington,  DC  20002 ,;. 

Compressed  Gas  Assn/Helium  Advisory  Council.  1725  Jellerson  Davis  Hwy.  11004  Arlington.  VA  22i2(B-41<U  . 

Concoid  Associates.  Inc.  1455  Pennsylvania  Ave ,  HW.  4560  Washington.  DC  20004  „'_ ,_ „„,_. 

Do  Z:i!!ZZZ---Z!Z.ZZZZZZZZIZZ-ZZZZ!!Z!ZZZZ!!^ 

Do  zr7zzi""zz~"Z"""''zzz~~~^^^^^^ 


Bruce  R  Gondii.  1745  Jellerson  Davis  Highway.  IIOOO  Arlington.  VA  22202  :. 

Gregoiy  A  Conley  9700  W,  Higgins  Rd.  Rosemonl.  IL  60018  _. 

Chailes  Connelly.  4849  W  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20007 

Jeanne  K  Connelly.  1875  Eye  St ,  NW,  «540  Washington,  DC  20006  

Connetton  Ray  t  Siim.  1920  L  Street.  NW.  4lh  Floor  Washington.  DC  20036>-5004 

Do  zzzzzzizz!Zizzzzzizzzzzzzzz!z;;zi 

Do ..A.;_.i__.A.^-_.; — __._.„_i. . . — 


Do 
Do  . 
Do 
Do  . 


Brian  L  Connor,  Connor  8  Associates  8700  Bluedale  Street  Aleiandna.  VA  22308  

Catherine  Connor.  555  13lh  Street,  NW  1460  West  Tower  Washington,  DC  20004-1109 
Richard  J.  Connor  Jr ,  1455  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  NW,  1600  Washington.  DC  20004  .._. 

David  Conover.  655  15lh  Street.  NW.  »444  Washington.  DC  20005 

David  R  Conrad.  1400  16th  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20036-0001  _ 

Consenrative  Action  Lobby.  PO  Boi  931602  los  Angeles.  CA  90093  , 


Consortium  ol  Social  Science  Assns,  1522  K  Street,  NW.  »836  Washington.  DC  20005 

Consumer  Energy  Council  ol  America  Research  foundation,  2000  L  St .  NW.  1802  Washington.  DC  20036  . 

Daniel  J  Conway.  One  Massachusetts  Ave .  NW.  1350  Washi.igton,  OC  20001 

lohn  J  Coogan.  1776  Eye  Steel,  NW,  11050  Washington,  OC  20006  

Aleiandra  W,  Cook.  1331  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  NW,  I1300N  Washington,  OC  20004 

Cheryl  L  Cook.  600  Maryland  Ave  .  SW.  I202W  Washington.  DC  20024  , .._i__i 

Ruth  E.  Cook.  3309  Ridgecrest  Court  Raleigh.  NC  27607  „ J .. 

Thomas  M  Cook.  1301  Pennsylvania  Ave ,  NW,  »300  Washington,  DC  20004  ...._.; .._^.__... 

CMk  Group.  Inc.  300  fountain  Square  PO  Boi  1608  Bloomington,  IN  47402-1608 ^^„„ .; 

Charles  E.  Cooke.  1001  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  NW,  »450-N  Washington.  DC  20004 ._. ,.; 

Eileen  D  Cooke.  110  Maryland  Ave,  NE,  Suite  101  Washington.  OC  20002  . -.^ .:..._„ 

Bente  E  Cooney.  2000  K  St .  NW.  8lh  flooi  Washington,  DC  20006  ^^ . 

Brian  0  Cooney,  1455  Pennsylvania  Ave  ,  NW  Washington.  DC  20004-1007  ^...... ..,., __. 

Edward  R  Cooper,  15th  8  M  Streets.  NW  Washington.  OC  20005 -^ ._.-._„__'_._..'__ 

Mitchell  I  Coopei.  1001  Connecticut  Ave .  NW  Washington.  DC  20036  ._ _-™__..^ v.— 

Richard  M.  Cooper,  839  17th  Street.  NW  Washington  DC  20006  ._.™__:.j ,__ ......I 

Darren  Coover.  499  South  Capitol  St   SW.  1401  Washington,  wi  2o6b3""Z,ZZ!Z.ZZZZZZZ.I 
James  M  Copeland.  1341  G  Street.  NW  1200  Washington.  DC  20005  . 


Jim  Copeland  t  Associates.  1341  G  Street  NW.  1200  Washington.  DC  20005 

Heidi  S  Coppola.  425  Park  Avenue  New  York.  NY  10043 

Michael  J.  Copps.  1700  North  Moore  Street  Arlington,  VA  22209  

Chuck  Corbett.  4201  Latayette  Center  Drive  Chantilly,  VA  22021-1230 


Corn  Refiners  Assn.  Inc,  1100  Connecticut  Ave  ,  NW.  11120  Washington.  DC  20036 

Mary  Marcotte  Corngan,  1600  Rhode  Island  Ave ,  NW  Washington,  DC  20036 

Richard  I  Corngan.  655  15th  Street.  NW  Suite  1444  Washington.  DC  20005  

Marty  Corry.  601  E  Street,  NW  Washington,  DC  20049 


Employof/Clicnt 


American  Watch  Assn  ^„ 

Grocery  Manulacturers  ol  Amenca.  Inc _ _ 

Alliance  lor  British  8  Australian  Ta>  Equity  (ABAIE)  . 

American  Car  Rental  Assn  

American  (^uplmgs  Coalition  

American  Iron  8  Steel  Institute 


American  Teitile  Machinery  Assn  . . 

Association  ol  Certilied  Trucking  Schools __.. 

Australian  Wheat  Board  _..__ a__ 

Bicycle  Manulacturers  Assn  ol  America , 

Coalition  tor  Sale  Ceramicware 

Committee  ol  American  Ammunition  Manutaduitn 

Crop  Insuiance  Research  Bureau 

Ferrous  Scrap  Consumers  Coalitioo  ..._^ ._.„^ 

Food  Marketing  Institute    

Footwear  Industries  ol  America _„ . 

Footwear  Procurement  Coalition  „___ 

Gerry  Baby  Products  Co  . . „ 

Independent  Lubricant  Manulacturers  Assn !_ __ 

Inland  Steel  Corp   ; 

International  Crystal  Federation  _... 

Leather  Industries  ol  America  . . —.„,_: 

lykes  Brothers.  Inc        

Municipal  Castings  fair  Trade  Council  

National  Assn  ol  Convenience  Stores    

Hatnnal  Assn  ol  Mutual  Insurance  Cos  ...___„_; „„ 

Hatnnal  Cosmetology  Assn.  Inc 

Hatmal  Juice  Products  Assn  

Hatooal  Pasta  Assn   ^— - 

Rutndeao •  ,    ,  , , 

Onoda  ltd _i 

Outdoor  Power  Eduipment  bistitulo , __. 

Petroleos  de  Vene;uela,  S,A .^ 

Pittsbuigh  Corning  Corporation  _... „..______ 

Shipbuilders  Council  ol  America    

Swiety  ol  Independent  Gasoline  Maiketers  oi  Amenca  

Specialty  Steel  Industry  ol  the  United  Slates _ 

Zurich-American  Insurance  tympanies 

United  Assn  ol  Jnymen  8  Appren  ol  PImbg  8  Pipcttg  IndusUy 

American  Eipiess  Co 

Amdahl  Corp  .. ^_ , ^ , 

(For  R  Marc  Nuttle) 


Southern  Company  Services,  he 

Armstrong  World  Industries.  Inc  

American  Isiael  Public  Allans  Coram  . 

IBM  

Medtraoic.  Inc 


National  Assn  ol  Home  Builders  ot  the  \iS. 

National  Broiler  Council  

Ameiican  Petroleum  Institute 

Cf  Industries.  Inc 

National  Commercial  Fmanct  Assn  


Committee  on  US  Business  Canadian  Life  8  Health  Ins.  Assn 

.-.._ 

."■.-.,-■ 

American  Newland  Associates  . 

Kinetic  Concepts  

Maglev  USA 


National  Assn  ol  Industrial  i  Ottice  Parks  . 

Southern  Company  Services.  Inc  

Teias  TGV 

General  Dynamics 

Covia  Partnership  . 


Champion  International  Corp  _ ._ 

Association  ol  Umv  Environmental  Health  Science  Onlen  . 
Association  ol  University  Programs  in  Occupational  Salety... 

International  Assn  ol  Fire  Fighteis  

International  Chemical  Workers  Union 

laboiers  Employers  Cooperative  8  Education  Trust  . 

laborers  National  Health  8  Salety  Fund  

laborers/AGC  Education  8  Tiaming  Fund 

Metal  Trades  Department.  Afl-CIO  

National  Coordination  Committee  lor  Multiempkiytf  Plaos  . 

Ameiican  Road  i  Transportation  Builders  Assn  

Parsons  Bnnckerholt,  Inc    .._ 

Joseph  E.  Seagram  8  Sons.  Inc . 

CH2M  Hill  - 

National  Wildble  Federation  . 


Receipts 


1.300  00 


400  JS 
______ 


SMJS 


uoooo 


2.896  25 

5O0  00 

2.000.00 


91125 

10.82250 

37500 


bSKM 


16.032J4 
I.I27iO 


6.0NM 
9.4I0Jt 
IJNJIO 


1S.12«.« 
411i0 


"  ""moS 


3.29000 
5.709.00 


22.000.W 
2.790.417M 


199.276J)0 

'itJUaii 


Chubb  Corporation _. 

Eastman  Kodak  Co ..„„. 

Electronic  Data  Systems  Coip 

Fanners'  Educational  8  Co-Operatwe  Union  ol 

ATil  

National  Cattlemen's  Assn 


Southern  Calilomia  Edison  Co 
American  Library  Assn 


National  Comm  to  Preserve  Social  Security  . 

Ameiican  Institute  at  Certilied  Public  Accountants  

National  Assn  ol  Home  Builders  ol  the  United  Slates  . 

Rubber  8  Plastic  Footweai  Manulacturers  Assn  _ 

Williams  8  Connolly  (Foi  PAR  Pharmaceutical)  _ 

Williams  8  Connolly  (for  Unilever  United  States.  Inc)  . 
National  Assn  ol  Independent  Insurers 


McAulifle  Kelly  Railaelli  8  Siemens  (Fw.tounty  ol  MmeUt 

PacilK  Mutual  Lile  Insurance  Co _.. 

Citibank  N.A 

American  Meat  Institute  

Sheet  Metal  8  Aii  Conditioning  Contractors  National  Assn  .... 


Hatnnal  Rifle  Ass*  ot 
CH2MHill 


Aniercan  Assn  ol  Retired  Persons  . 


itmut 

HmJn 

25.00000 
1.000.00 
3J00.00 


istut 

12J0DM 
2.5aOJO 
5.4a675 
10.312i0 
8415.00 
4.000.n 
1.123.00 
3.450.00 
405i)0 


Expenditures 


190  00 


400.00 


2j0N.0O 

____._. 
"Lb(ib.(ib 


2.896  25 

500  00 

2.00000 


91125 

10.822  50 

375.00 


5J600.00 


16J)32.S0 
l.U7i0 

iata 

246.00 


I66J2 
100.75 


in.06 
I2JC5.00 
3J«00 

9.065  69 
6.104  87 

12.000  00 
414.047  94 


11003-00 


IISOO.00 


25.000  00 

282  36 

3J16.90 


2.96175 
2.96(75 
2.960.75 
2.968.75 
2.968  75 
2.968  75 
2.96875 
2.968  75 
3630 


822.60 
1.000.00 
9.020.26 

23i75.00 

3.17100 

U337 

na» 

37747 

4.187.50 
1.000.00 

1.604.01 

29JB90 

5.625il0 
2.054.00 
3.168.m 
10.000ilO 

4J00.00 
419.37 

28M0O0 

22500 

4.00 

61.072.50 
2.000.00 

19.700.00 
6  014  00 

4J72  03 
584  00 

4.84O.0O 
iM2M 

2.025  70 

io.nin 
''iisooS 

79616 

3J0(.00 
400  J4 

UMI 


21S6 


Allan  D    m.  USS  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  NW.  ISOO  Washington.  DC  20004 

Plulid  S   >»nn.  1120  Cwnecticul  Ave   NW  Washington.  DC  20036  „ .._ 

Bartiara     W  Cosgntt.  1001  Pennsylvania  Ave  ,  m  Washington.  DC  20004  _ _ 

Paul  S.  ( isgfove.  222  SW  Columljia.  11600  Portland.  OR  97201  , 

CaiiMliI  Talttiy  i  Fragrance  Assn.  Inc.  1101  17lh  Street.  NW.  1300  Washington.  DC  20036 

I  »ta.  1000  Vermont  Avenue.  *».  UOO  Washington.  DC  20005   , 

:ostlo<i.  1331  Pennsylvania  Am  .  NW.  tlSOON  Washington.  DC  20W  

D  »  i  Sellon,  1899  I  Street  m.  11200  Washington.  K  20036  ..; 

rolhers,  1627  I  Street.  NW  Washington,  K  20006   _... 


GitfoiT 

Donna  J 

Cotten 

CouOert 

\k 

Coulter.  950  ItnfanI  Plaia.  SW  Washington.  DC  20024 

Council  ft  ResDonsible  Nulntion  1300  I9lh  Street.  NW  1310  Waslnngtoo.  OC  20036-1609 
Council '  r  Rural  Housing  and  Development.  2300  M  St    IM  Washington.  DC  20036  . 

Council  I    Industrial  Boiler  0«ners  6035  Burke  Centre  Parkway.  1360  Burke.  VA  2201S .... 

Council  I    Institutional  Investors.  1616  P  Street  NW.  1350  Washington.  DC  20036 

Counci  I  '  Nursing  Home  Suppliers,  c/o  Sshmeltnr.  Aptaker  t  Shepanl  2600  Virginia  Ave .  NW.  10th  floor  Washington. 

DC  25  137-1905 
Council  I    Slate  Chambers  ol  Commerce.  122  C  SI .  NW.  1330  Waslungtoii.  OC  20001 
lohn  F  (  m.  1114  Fallsmead  Way  RKtwIle.  MD  208M 

Do 


Cmmi 


ff 


'  Co«»r,  1020  19lh  Street.  MW.  1200  Washington.  OC  20036 

I  Burling.  1201  Pennsylvania  Ave    W«  PO  Boi  7566  WashmgUm.  OC  200M  . 


Ol 
b 

D( 

01 

Ol 

Ol 

Dl 

Ol 

Ol 

01 

Ol 

Ol 

Ol 

Ol 

Ol 

Ol 

Ol 

Dl 

Ok 

Ol 

Ol 

Ol 

Ol 

Ol 

Ol 

Ol 

Ol 

Ol 

Ol 

Dl 

Ol 

Ol 

Ol 

Ol 

Dl 

Ol 

Dl 

Do 

Dl 

SliaiM 

Euim 

C:  Demi 

AicluOali 

C.  Richa 

CaiyL 

Mio  A 

Gary  0 

Bruce 

Daniel  C 

RofH  1 

W.  " 

Dale  A. 

Donald  A 

Gail  Cra' 

Charles 


'.  Brace  :rai 


Rickart 
RotaiCrirford. 


Cioi  ctt. 


Inst 


ClUlH* 

CfM 

Douglat 

Judy 

Robert  W 

Robert 

RaeE 

Crop 

James  W 

Croaell 
Do 
Ol 
Dl 
Ol 
Ol 
Dl 
Dl 
Dl 
Dl 
te 
Dl 
Dl 
Ol 
Dl 
D( 
Dl 
Dl 
Ol 
Ol 
Dl 
Ol 
Dl 
Ol 
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Organisation  or  Individual  Filing 


1825  K  Street.  Wi  Washingtcn.  DC  20006 
Coim.  2759  Unicorn  Lane,  m  Washington.  DC  20015  . 


CoKles.  6th  Floor  1050  Tlwius  Mltfaw  Street.  NW  Waslimiloii.  K  20007 

Coi,  2030  M  St .  **  WislMlfllii.  DC  20036 

Cot.  2801  West  Tyvola  Road  Chailotte.  K  28217-4500 

.  1025  Connecticut  Ave  .  NW  1507  Washington.  DC  20036 

I  It..  9300  Livingston  Road  Ft  Washington,  MD  20744  ^ 

nan.  1015  15th  Street,  NW,  1700  Washington,  DC  20005 ._.. 

Cr  ig.  PO.  Boi  677  Harpers  Ferry.  WV  25425 

'    Ig.  1724  Massachusetts  Avenue.  NW  Washington.  DC  20036  , 

ram.  3506  Frederick  Place  Kensington.  MD  20895- 3405 


IIOI  15th  Street  NW,  Suite  400  Washington.  DC  2000S-507O  . 

ane.  618  Souin  223rd  Street  Des  Moines.  WA  98198 

Crane,  919  18th  Street  NW,  I40fl  WasHington.  DC  20006 

I.  1704  Walnut  Street  Philadelphia.  PA  19103      

Dangle.  560  N  Street.  SW  IN-609  Washington.  DC  20024  ._ 

FlCraoili.  1250  Slatler  Io»ers  BuHalo  NV  14202 


Cmhrd.  601  Pennsylvania  Ave  NW  Suile  500  North  Building  Washington.  DC  20004 

■    ■  Boi  M  Allenlo«n.  PA  18105-5000  , 

alition.  UOO  Avenue  ol  the  Amencas  1511;  Floor  New  York.  MY  10036  

n  National  Assn.  Inc.  805  15lh  Street  m.  1300  Washington.  OC  2O00S-2207 

Crew.  1730  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  m  1750  Washington.  DC  20006  : : 

122  Maryland  Ave  .  NE  Washington.  DC  20002 , 

Crolius.  1620  Eye  Street.  NW.  1520  Washington.  DC  20006  „ „.... 

Cromartie.  1800  MassKhusetts  Ave  .  m  Washington.  DC  20036  

inmiiler.  1800  MassachuseHs  Avenue,  NW  Washington,  DC  20036 


ance  Research  Bureau.  3707  Woodview  Trace  PC  Boi  68700  Indiaiiapola  ■  46261 . 

Crass.  125  N  West  Street  Aleiandna  VA  22314-2754  , 

Monng.  1001  Pennsylvania  Ave .  NW  Washington.  DC  20004-2505 , . 


Employer/Client 


Corning  Inc  . 

American  Barkers  Assn  

American  Council  ol  Lile  Insurance 

Lindsay  Hart  Neil  t  Weiglcf  (Fo<Ju<l»iln 


Public  Securities  Assn  _ 

National  Assn  ol  Manulactuers  ... 
American  Samoa  Government  .... 
Irilish  Columbia  Stena  line  Ltd  . 


Cow) 


British  Columbia  Province  ol.  (Ollice  of  AUomiy  General) . 

Communications  Satellite  Corp  ICOMSAI) 


Council  tor  Rural  Housing  &  Development 


Cow  Associates.  Inc  (Foritssaciition  ol  U  S.  Ni|M  Visnn  ttmulacturtfs) 

Grumman  Corporation 

RKording  Industry  Assn  ol  Amnca.  lac  .._. , „... 

Amwican  PCS  L  P  ..;™ ,>-— -r-— — — •.- 

Atnerican  Watch  Assn  ........i„™__;j„™; . 

AssKiation  of  Maiimum  Service  lelecaslen.  Inc  ... .... .,    ■.' .". ..' ' 

Bank  ol  Boston  Corp 

Brown  Brothers  Harnman  &  Co 

Coalition  to  Preserve  tbe  Integrity  ol  American  Trademaiks  .... 

Commonwealth  ol  Puerto  Rico  , 

Council  ol  Amencan  Survey  Research  Or|aiiitations  (CASiMl 

ERISA  Industry  Committee , 

Illinois  Department  of  Public  Aid „ , 

Internalronal  Business  Machines  Corp  ^__. ,_ 

Investment  Company  Institute .>™....^ :..™„ 

Jones  Financial  Companies  _ „_.... _;._...<„:_ 

Lutheran  Brotherhood    ..._„_, ^.._i_:.__.„..^ w_.f.„_ 

Midwest  Television.  Inc  i.„..i„.i l.._..i_.*_..i!.:_., 

National  Fwtball  League  . 

NCNB  Corp   _,.._,__:„,.■. 1^,.: ^. 

Private  Benefits  Alliance ...'.....v...._..... .. 

State  ol  Alabama.  Dept  ol  Human  Resources  legal  OHid  . 

State  of  Caiilornia.  Oept  ot  Health  Services     

Slate  ol  Caiilornia.  Dept  ot  Sxial  Services 

Slate  ol  Florida  Dept  ol  Health  I  Rehabilitative  Services  .. 
Stale  ol  Georgia.  Division  ol  Family  &  Children's  Services  . 

State  ol  Idaho      _.. 

State  ol  Illinois.  Dept  ol  Public  Aid  :.. ; i..,. 

Stale  ol  Indiana 


State  ol  Kentucky.  Dept  ol  Social  Insurance 

State  ot  Louisiana.  Dept  ol  Health  t,  Hospitals ;. 

State  ol  Louisiana.  Food  Stamp  Director  „...._. 

State  ol  Maiyland :.,-. 

State  ol  Missouri.  Dept  ol  Social  Services  ... ^^...h.— .«.>. 

State  ol  Nebraska.  DepI  of  Social  Services C— . 

Slate  ol  New  York  Bureau  of  Deferrals  I  Disallowances  .... 

Slate  ol  New  York.  Oept  ol  Social  Services   

State  ol  Ohio.  Dept  ol  Human  Services  

State  ol  Oklahoma.  Dept  ol  Human  Services       

Slate  ol  Washington  Office  of  Analysis  t  Medical  Review  . 

Stale  ol  West  Virginia.  Bureau  ol  Human  Resources 

Stale  ol  West  Virginia.  Otiice  rl  Medical  Services  ....... 

Sun  Lite  Assurance  Co  of  Canada  (US)  „...;....„; 

Washington  Post  Company  (for  Media  Greup)  ........!.»: 

American  Soc  of  Mechanical  Engineers  _ .1 

Capital  Cilies/ABC.  Inc  „_...' 

Pacific  Marine  Fisheries  Commissno  _.i 

Common  Cause  ,i^"i  ,,■ .i.__ 

Belk  Stores  Services.  Inc _.i..._..i_,.. 

Ashland  Oil.  Inc   , 1 „ 

National  Tooling  8  Machining  Asu _. , ... ._... 

Bechtel  Group.  Inc 


National  Parks  k  Conservation  Asswiatm  . 

National  Cable  Television  Assn.  Inc 

Customs  Science  Services.  Inc  . 


National  Council  ol  Community  Bankers  

National  Parks  &  Conservation  Associalioii .... 

W  R  Grace  8  Co  /World  Headguarteis 

lukens.  Inc 

District  2.  MEBA-AMO  ...__ .... 

Block  8  Coluai.  PC  », , ...^ 

Adolph  Coors  Co  .... ™_ .. 

tbck  Tiucks.  Inc .^ .:_>_... 


Caterpillar.  Inc _. 

American  Civil  Liberties  Unioa .„._._, 

Portland  Cement  Assn  ' 

National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  Assn 
National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  Assn 


Fleet  Resene  Assn  

American  Forest  Resourct  Allianu  . 

Asarco.  Inc  

Associated  Gas  DistribuUm  — ..:.„ 

Awn  Products.  Inc 

Brooklyn  Union  Gas  Co   ......;.„....... 

Canyon  Resources  Corp  l. .._. 

City  of  North  Miami .^....„._, 

Communications  Satellite  Corp  ...... 

Cook  Inlel  Region.  Inc  

Eagle-Pichei  Industries,  he  

Ell  Lilly  8  Company 


Environmental  Research  Inlormalnn.  Inc  . 

Hekoolei  Assn  International  „. 

lelin  8  Fink  Products  Group  

Meridian  Minerals  Co      

Minnesota  Mining  8  Manulactunng  Co  .... 
National  Assn  of  Wholesaler-Oistnbutors  . 

National  Risk  Retention  Assn  

Pan  American  World  Airways.  Inc.  et  ai  . 

Regional  Airline  Association  _ 

Tillany  8  Co  

Trust  lor  Public  Lands  ......„„;_ 

United  Cities  Gas  Co ., ._ 

Western  Governors  Assn  _ 


Receipts 


60000 
ljtO.00 


VMM 

25000 

1.32114 


l.»3.0D 
2MI.00 


3S.000M 
MO.00 


USOOO 

UiJOM 

Mjjiiiijw 
..„.„_ 

1.53750 

270  00 

liSOOO 

•"""480  00 
I3.127i0 


9J6000 
1.78250 


U5000 
■3.12500 


5.000.00 


7.50000 


3.500.00 
2.480.00 

""mob 

3.19771 
6  540  00 


2.000  OO 
16.365.85 

3363.00 

6.500.00 
13.00000 

i.miii 

45000 


1&000.00 
12.000.00 


IJOOOO 
3.000.00 
1.856.00 


12400 


IjOOjOO 


SlOiW 


70000 


13S.t0 


2JSUI 


Eipenditures 


2.52600 


3.69700 
2.00000 


;«3S6 


1.07242 

"  "iiia 


700 

1.250  00 

1000 

7  00 

302.70 


32  OO 

1050 
18  00 
1.875  00 
10  800  00 
3  150  00 
2,500  00 
3,12500 
1,250  00 
3.125  00 
2.500  OO 

625  00 
2.500  00 
5.000  00 
1.250  00 
1.250  00 
3.125  00 
6  250  00 
6.250  00 
1.562  00 
2500  00 
1.250  00 

625  00 
1250  00 

235  75 


474.63 


42047 

155  00 
64965 
44500 


2.565  00 
4J29(Jd 


302.37 
63.27 


110.00 


48.50 


10.00 


10.00 
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CiDwell  8  Moring  Intemalnnal  LP..  1001  PennsylvMia  Aw..  NW.  41275  Wislungton.  DC  20004-2505  . 

Do 

Do 

James  P  Crumley  Jr .  UOO  Wilson  Blvd  Arlington.  VA  22209  _ .^ 

John  D  Cuaderes.  1235  Jelterson  Davis  Highway  Arlington.  VA  22202 ._„ 

Maura  Cullen.  1383  Piccan)  Drive  POBm  1725  Rockville.  MD  20849-1725  .._...'..._. . 

Culley-foster  8  Co.  PO  Boi  17370  Washington  DC  20041 '. . 

Ptiilip  Cummings.  1101  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  NW  Washington,  DC  20004 _...._. ._...„. 


Do 
Do 
Do 
Do  . 
Do  . 

Do. 


law  Ofs  ol  kullim W.  CwiM.  1300  I  Street.  M.  14084 Nishmiton.  K  2O0O5  ...... 

Do 

Do 

Do : 

William  I  Cunningham.  815  16th  St .  NW  Washington.  DC  20OO6 

Anne  M  Cuny.  1750  K  St .  NW  Washington.  DC  20006 ... 

Cutler  8  Stanlield.  700  14th  Street.  NW,  10th  lloor  Washington.  DC  20005 

Do  :..„...„.„ 

Do .__., 

Do ;..._..„„.._...... ..._.„_._.... .^.. 

Rail  W  K  (iepiucri  131)  Conne'cticulAw  20036""'"Z~~ 

Cf  Industries.  Inc.  Salem  Lake  Dr  Long  Grove,  11  60047      

CM  Services.  Inc.  800  Roosevelt  Boulevard.  BIdg  C.  «20  Glen  Ellyn.  I.  60137-5833 

Norman  E  DAmours,  1217  Evermay  Court  Mclean.  VA  22101 „., i._..^. 

Do .........; :...,. ; 

Do  

Do  

William  R  Dabailii.  Arter  8  Madden  1801  K  Street.  NW.  HOOK  Washington.  DC  20006  . 

Do ;„ 

Susan  DahlQuisI,  2000  K  St .  NW.  8th  Foot  Washington.  DC  20006 .. 

frank  J.  Daily.  411  East  Wisconsin  Ave  Milwaukee.  WI  53202     „ 

James  G  Dalton.  1420  King  St  Aleiandna.  VA  22314-2715  

Robert  P.  Daly  II.  1000  Wilson  Blvd.  12800  Arlington.  VA  22209 

Patrick  E  Dandino.  1350  New  York  Ave  .  NW.  #900  Washington.  DC  20005 

Jim  Daniels.  4759  S  Conway  Rd  Orlando.  FL  32812 .. 

David  S  Danielson.  1505  Prince  Street.  4300  Aleiandna.  VA  22314  : ^.. 

Nancy  Danielson.  600  Maryland  Ave  .  SW.  »202W  Washington.  DC  20024 .„....:._ 

Jo-Ellen  Darcy.  1600  M  Street.  NW  Washington.  OC  20036 .._._.„ 

Mark  C  Darrell.  1101  14th  Street.  NW.  111400  Washington  DC  20005 „.. 

Linda  Daschle.  4212  King  Street  Aleiandna.  VA  22302    

John  C  Datt,  600  Maryland  Ave  ,  SW  Washington,  DC  20024 „..J 

Becky  Davenport.  888  16lh  SIreel.  NW  Washington.  DC  20006 


Eart  F,  David,  1776  Eye  Street.  NW.  1700  Washington.  DC  20006  

John  C  David.  1771  N  Street,  NW  Washington,  DC  20036 _ 

DavidotI  8  Malito.  444  N.  Capilol  Street  Washington.  DC  20001    

Do  _...._ „ 

Seth  Davidson.  1742  Massachusetts  Ave..  NW  Washington.  DC  20036 

Davidson  Collini  Group.  1211  Connecticut  Ave..  NW,  1610  Wisltington.  DC  20036  , 

Do  _..._ 

Do 

Do ..._ . , 

Do  .._...__:. .;......_.......v-l ..„ :.^ .. ... 

Do __..... ;„.„. „„.__„: _;. :.. ^;__ 

Doi™zziiiz!!~z!!ii;;'~iizzizziz™zii~"z';" 

Do .^.......^^ _„.. : ... „_....: .. 

Do  _— .. .. .... ..:_. .^..__^.,_.... 

Do ...i..„„.v„_„™....,„..._.i..;_..„ .„__._ . .: 

Do ..„...........;......„.:..„:..i...^..„.,i^..^ . .^ : :-. 

Do „.; „. „ ..;. .... _„.;.;__ 

Do . . ; ....„.....__i„;.....;..., 

Do  ...-....:. :.. . .:..... ,...,..  ^.......^... ,_. 

Do .. , ; :_„ :.....,..____ 

Do ._.*„._„...„_;_....._ ....._..-..„.....__..-L.._...^..„...:. 

Do .._.,_...__ ......J................ 1.. ., i_...„. 

Do  '""""        

Do  . 
Do 


Dionne  M  Dawes.  1120  Connecticut  Ave    NW  #727  Washington.  OC  20036  . 

DrewM  Davis.  1101  16th  St .  NW  Washington.  DC  20036  

Edwin  H  Davis.  2030  M  St .  NW  Washington,  DC  20036    

Fred  G  Daws.  701  Pennsylvania  Ave    NW  4th  Floor  Washington.  DC  20004  . 

Kenneth  E  Daws.  1667  K  Street.  NW,  #210  Washington.  OC  20006  

Lynda  C  Daws.  1825  Eye  Street.  NW.  #400  Washington.  DC  20006  

Do „ „..:.. 

MidiMl  Davis.  735  North  Water  St .  (908  Milwaukee.  WI  53202-4105  ... 

Robert  Daws.  1350  I  Street.  NW.  f  1000  Washington.  DC  20005 


Davis  8  Harman.  1455  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  NW.  #1200  Washington.  DC  20004 

Do 

Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 


_.fc ..._....... — -'.....,...i_..rf__..i_..™.„._.,......_„:.^;_^,__.........._..., 

~ — ™~._......-.......\.-.^._~^       I  .____.. ,.^..^..1! .,   i.^B......... . .........._. 

.; ._.. „ — ^.;.._._:.'...., — _ _ — ^ ^... . ............ — . . 


Employer/Client 


Wyalt  Company 

Avon  Products.  Inc 

Board  of  Foreign  Trade.  Gov't  ol  ttw  RuniMc  ol  Ckina  . 

Singapore  Trade  Devetopment  BoMl  

Hughes  Aircraft  Company . 

ESCO  tieclronts  Corp  

American  Occupational  Therapy  Assn.  Inc 


McCutchen  Doyle  Brown  8  Eneisen  (For  Mwicao  Ireo  8  Steel  hstitHi) 

McCutdien  Diyle  Brown  8  Enersen  (For  Arcol 

McCulcliin  Dqle  Brown  8  Enersen  (For  Browning-fems  Industries,  tic) 

McCvtcten  O^te  Brown  8  Enersen  (for  f reeport-McMoRan.  Inc) 

McCiilcllM  Doyle  Brown  8  Enersen  (For  General  Eleclnc  Col 

McCothchen  Ooyle  Brown  8  Enersen  (For  Rohi  Industries.  Inc) 

McCutcben  Doyle  Brown  8  Enersen  (For  Southern  California  Assn  ol  Gwem- 

mentsl 
McCutchen  Doyle  Brown  8  Enerson  (ForUSS  Technical  Center) 

Committee  to  Support  the  AntrtrusI  laws  

National  Assn  ol  Securities  and  Commercial  Attoniqis 

Service  Station  Dealers  of  America „ 

Songwnters  Guild  of  America 


American  Fed  of  labor  8  Congress  of  Industnal  Orjaniutms  . 

food  Marketing  Institute  

General  Atomics _..___ ,. 

Mountains  Recreation  and  Conscivatim  Authorilii . 

Potomac  Investment  Associates ; „ 

Raleigh-Durtiam  Airport  Authority  „.„ : 

University  of  Colorado  „_._^ 

Gulf  Power  Company 


Plumbing  Manufacturers  Institiitt  „ 

Amencan  Council  of  State  Savings  Supervisors 

Bank  of  America 

City  ol  Las  Vegas  

C««*t  Unwi  Natiooal  Assn.  Inc 

Central  Union  of  Agncullural  Cooperatncs  (ZDCHUI 

Houston  Clearing  House  Assn 

National  Comm  to  Preserve  Social  Security _. 

Quarles  8  Brady  (For  General  Motors  Corp) 

National  Society  ol  Professional  Engineers  ... 

Grumman  Corp ., „ 

International  Franchise  Assn  . 


National  Assn  ol  State  farm  Agents 

Amencan  Optometric  Assn _ 

Farmers  Educational  and  Co-Ooerative  llnion  of  America  

Investment  Company  Institute 

Miller  Balis  8  0 Neil  PC.  (ForAmerican  Public  Gas  Assn  (APGAH  

American  Assn  of  Airport  Eiecutms ...„..._„- 

Anicfican  Faini  Ruruu  Federation 

IntonatioAal  Davy  Foods  Assn  _ 

Pliillips  Petroleum  Co   

NatioMi  Assn  of  Bmadcasters 

Medallion  Funding  Corp  „ 

Town  of  Orangetown   

National  Cable  TV  Assn 

American  Advertising  Federation 

American  Assn  of  Advertising  Agencies  . 
American  Newspaper  Publishers  Assn  ... 
Assxiation  ot  National  Advertisers.  Inc 

Direcl  Marketing  Assn  

Dun  8  Bradstreet  Corporation  , 

field  Container  Corp   ; 

Garden  State  Paper  Company  

Grocery  Manulacturers  ol  Aoiinci 

Halltown  Papertward  Co 

Homedco . 

Magazine  Publishers  of  Anienca  

Media  General,  Inc  „._, 

Miller  8  Chevalier,  Chid 

National  Assn  ol  Bmadcasters ._ 

Newark  Gmup 

Newman  8  Company  , 

Newsletter  Publishers  Assn 

Rock-Tenn  Company   

Rouse  Company      

Sonwo  Products  Co 


Southeast  Paper  Manufactunn|  Co 

Waldorf  Corp       , 

White  Pigeon  Paper  Company  , 

Yellow  Pages  Publishers  Assn 

American  Bankers  Assn  . 

National  Soft  Drink  Assn „ _„. 

Common  Cause * ......... 

Edison  Electric  Institute . . 

Rohm  8  Haas  Co „_ _ _ 

flonda  Business  Associates  (for^Tructee  Meadows  Commomty  Collefe)  . 

Floiida  Business  Associates  (ForValencia  Community  College) 

American  Malting  Barley  Assn.  Inc 

Ford  Motor  Co  

Ad  Hoc  Comm  ol  lite  Insurance  Companies 

Alcoma  Packing  Company.  Inc  , 

American  General  Lrte  Insurance  Co . 

American  Horse  Council  „__„^___ 

American  Integrity  Insurance  Compuy ._ 

American  Investors  life  Insurance 

Armco  Steel  Co  

BetMekem  Steel  Corp  

Ouugt  Board  ol  Trade  

ConmMee  ol  Annuity  Insuiers  . 


Receipts 


I12M 

Ysiim 


tlM» 


iaoM 

2.730.M 
IIJSCM 


UJ7300 

1.508  00 
12.000.00 
12.00000 
2.500  00 
6  375  00 
18.496  52 
500.00 


131J5 

lln'ob 


50000 

45000 

U50.D0 

2.700.00 


17.677.0t 
-—- 

625.00 


6J70.I7 
13IJS 

iiiiobo 

14.669  00 


1.000.00 

14OJ0 

7.00000 

2.350  00 

4.36875 

106.25 

106.25 

10625 

106  25 

10625 

375.00 

952  50 

952  50 

10625 

952  50 

1.262.50 

10675 

3J5000 

562  50 

918  75 

952  50 

952.50 


First  Penn-Pacilic  Lite  Insurance  Co  

flonda  Power  8  light _ 

flonda  Sugar  Cane  league.  Inc 

General  Awation  Manulacturers  AssociatNM 

Hughes  8  Luce     „. 

James  Graham  Brown  foundation 

Lincoln  National  Lite  Insurance  Co . 

Marriott  Corporation  

National  Assn  ol  Lite  Companies  . 


Nalnal  Business  Aircraft  AssKiatnn  . 

National  CaltJernen's  Assn  

National  foreign  Trade  Council 

Retired  lives  Reserve  Group  

Stock  Information  Group 

US  Sugar  Corp  


9SiS» 
95230 

952.50 

952  50 

106  25 

1.50000 

18136 

11.046  00 

2.539  50 

3.500.00 

2.000  00 

2.000.00 

1.425.00 

liOOJO 

I55M 

"""tmIo 

7B5JI0 


Eipenditures 


2JMJI 

2JO0.0O 
370250 

787.80 
IJOOOO 

42500 

iMlTi 

4.477  JO 


5JIO0.OO 
300M 

800.00 
110.00 

~3S0i0 


23866 

168  75 


2100 
14800 
UOO 
28  00 
962  43 


7.183  35 
4.000  00 


2.195J6 

MBJS 

E47 


32000 
150  00 
470  16 
185  49 
18549 
185  49 
185  49 
185  49 

3511 
3511 
18549 
3511 
108  84 
185  49 
70974 

185  49 
35  11 
3511 

"'"M^ii 
35.11 

3511 
3511 
18549 

■4500 

53945 
500.00 


660.00 


7UI 
I36J2 


20120 
27177 

2500 
142  00 


13.00 

"siiS 

"'km 


UMI 


219) 


Do 
Do 

Divis  Poi  (  NudMN.  1300  En  St.  !M  NislHiiilM.  K  20005 
D( 
Dl 
to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 
Robed  M 
Bienda  T 
Gaston  D 
Jonn  Rus^l 

Do 

Do 
Debnoisi 

Do 

Do 
Rictiard 
Bom  D(Ar, 
GtoriiK  D(|iwi 


to 
to 
to 

S*mA.I 

EtfmrdI 

Do 

Do 

Jonathan 

Delctiami 

Do 

Do 

to 

to 

to 

Do 

Do 

Mitclwll 

DcWine 

Do 

Dan  C 

Tama  Dei 

William 

Perm 

Georie  N 

Do 

to 
to 
to 

Do 
John  H 
Rolwft  A 
Daniel  B 
Patricia 
Thomas  1 
RoOed 
Wetis 
Bnan  R 
io  Ellen 
Caroline 
R  Daniel 
BrenOa  E 
David  P 
Nicholas 
lames  U 
Oebra 
Martin  L 
William 


«  Ddano.  2100  Pennsylvania  Ave .  NW.  MOO  Washmiton  DC  20037 

taHcialts.  600  New  Haafsliue  iW>,  M.  ISii  Waslwiitaii.  K  20037 


«. 


D  luTcy.  One  Boodoin  Souare  Boston.  MA  021 14 


Can  ) 


Ttonas 

Aniel  Di; 
Chester 

EIJMC 


Oicksim  iktpiis 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

Do 
Rick 

Dorothea 
RobOi  Ri 
lisaM 
Thomas 
Michael  I 

Do 

to 


Die)  i. 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


February  11,  1992 


Organaation  or  Individual  Filing 


Oa«son.  1800  Massachusetts  Ave .  NW  Washington  X  20036 

Day.  1100  Connecticut  Ave .  IM.  ISOO  Washington.  DC  20036  

Beam.  1300  E)e  Street.  NW.  K20'W  Washington.  DC  2000S-3314 
Deane  in.  1317  F  Street  NW  tSSO  Washington  DC  20004 _ 


I  PlirngtM.  I7i  TM  Jtmut.  23nl  Fkw  Hn  TWi  W  10022 


Dean.  1101  Vermont  Avenue.  NW  Washington.  DC  2000S  . 
1957  E  St .  MN  Washington.  DC  20006 


n  Associates.  Inc.  6728  Old  McLean  Village  Drive  McLeaa.  VX  22101  . 
Doll.  1629  R  Street.  NW.  11100  Washington.  DC  20006  „. 


I  Nito.  1333  F  Street.  NN.  1710  Washington.  DC  20004-1108  

Delaner  t  Associates.  Chtd.  1629  K  Street  MN.  11000  Washington.  K  20006 


1776  G  Stmt.  NW  POBn  37347  Washmgton.  DC  20013  - 

Touche.  1001  Pennsylvania  Ave  Suite  3S0N  Washmgton.  K  20004-2SOS 


huk.  499  South  Capitol  St .  SW.  MOl  Washington.  DC  20003 

Demosey.  50  f  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20001  

DenOy.  1301  Franklin  Street  Tank  681  Houston,  n  77002  . 


Denison.  4801  Massachusetts  Ave   NW.  MOO  Washington.  DC  2O01t  . 


Dei  es 


C  nman.  Missouri  Oil  Council  428  E  Capital  St    4203  JeHerson  City.  ttO  6S10I 

Jenman,  600  Maryland  Avenue  SW.  •202«i  Washington  DC  20024 

)enning.  1331  Pennsylvania  Ave    HM  1930  Washington.  DC  20004  

a;  Dennis.  1850  M  Street  NW.  llth  floor  Washington.  DC  20036 .... 

Dennis  Sr .  1001  Pennsyhiania  Ave  m  I450'N  Washington.  DC  20004  . . 

il  Denton.  2001  S  Street.  NW.  1301  Washington.  DC  20009  

1776  Eye  Street.  NW,  11050  Washington  DC  20006 _ 

etter.  1199  N  Fairtai  Street.  1204  Aleiandria.  VA  22314  

Kitsch.  1625  Massachusens  Avenue.  NW  Washington.  DC  20036 

Devine.  1 100  Connecticut  Ave .  m.  1620  Washington.  K  20036  ... .... 

Jevim  808  17th  Street.  NW.  1520  Washington  DC  20006  

Dews.  30  Joycelon  Way  Upper  Marlboro.  MD  20772  _: 

oter.  1000  Connecticut  Ave  .  m  11202  Washington.  DC  20036 _„. 

«6eoedictis.  2301  Market  Street.  413-1  Philadelphia.  PA  19101   

)eFrancis.  1025  Connecticut  Ave    NW.  11014  Washington.  DC  20030 

1201  16lh  Street  NW  Washington.  DC  20036 t.., 

)ePoy.  777  14th  SI .  NW  Wasnmjlon.  DC  20005 


De  K 


DeReuter.  3000  K  Street  NW  t620  Washington.  DC  20007  . 

CknjtmkVnes.  1101  14lh  Street  NW.  1200  Washington.  DC  20005  . 

SfOtWitt.  1875  Eye  Street  NW.  1800  Washington.  DC  20006  .. 

DeTulia.  7361  Calhoun  Place  Rockville.  MO  20850  

510  High  Street  Delano.  CA  93215 


Dickerson  Ir .  700  14th  Street  NW  tUOO  Washington.  DC  20005  . 

D4«ns4M.  880  S  Pickett  Street  Aleiandna  VA  22304  

t  Mwin.  2101  L  SI .  NW  Washington  DC  20037 


1125  IStti  Street.  MN  Washmgton.  DC  20005 

t  Diemer.  10550  Talbert  /Wenue  Fountain  Valley.  CA  92721 

Dietrich.  PD  Boi  660634  Dallas  TX  75266-0634 

[  nackus.  1455  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  NW  Washington.  DC  20004-1007  . 

Dine.  440  First  Street.  WN.  4600  Washington.  DC  20001  

Dineen.  600  Pennsyhrania  Ave    S£.  4206  Washington.  DC  20003  ...... 


EmploycrA:iient 


Undenrritefs  ol  Lloyd's  London 

Worldspan 

Amencan  bist  ol  Cedilied  Public  AccounlMis  . 

Brown  Brothers  Hamman  t  Co  . 

CoreSlates  Financial  Corp  

Kohlberg  Kiavts  Roberts  I  Co  . 

LTV  Corp       _ 

Manviile  Corporation 

Morgan  Guaranty  Trust  Co  .... 

Horim  Stanley  t  Co.  Inc  

Noraett  Corporation    ...„ 

Occidental  International  Cocp 


National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  /hsn  ./-uiy..:...;., ^-~..... ,— — 

Chrysler  Corporation  ;__^ ..™..,..- .^.^.. 

Hotfmann-La  Roche.  Inc  .. ^_.„;...^.1...„....... — ;..•: — - 

Auto  Internacional  Assn  ,. „_^......1_; ..; ....,_..i_. 

Coalition  ol  Automotive  Assns  ...■_„,„_._—;. ..... ■ ^,n-~ 

Specialty  Equipment  Martiet  Asjn ; '...^.... , .^_™. .■.._. 

AJnerican  Airlines.  Inc     -,...; ..„......._■.„.„.-«. ..; 

International  Assn  ol  Broadcast  Monitors  ..„_... u..i .-._.-. 

Sony  Corp  ol  America   ...i.... ....^......i...,,... 

American  Medical  Assn  I... '. .--^ _;.,_. 

Associated  General  Contractors  o(  America  ... . _ 

Association  ol  State  &  Territorial  Health  Otticials    

Palumbo  t  Ceirell.  Inc  (For  American  Soc  of  Composers  Authors  t  Publishers) 

Palumbc  I  Cerrell.  Inc  (For  Atlantic  Richlield  Co) 

Mew  Jersey  Turnpike  Authority _ 

Palumbo  t  Cerrell.  Inc  (For  Southern  Calilornia  Rapid  Transit  DrstncO 

Advertising  Mail  Marketing  Assn _ ,. 

Association  of  Outplacement  Consulting  Firms.  Inc  ......... „ 

National  Assn  ol  Independent  Insurers -...'. „... 

National  Council  ol  Business  Advisors     

Eckerl  Seamans  Chenn  t  Mellott  (For  INDSPEC  Chemical  Cotp)  ...; 

Alabama  Schwl  ol  Mathematics  t  Science . <~ 

Bishop  Slate  Community  College „.„...,.- — ^.,.. . 

City  of  Mobile    ._„_ „, ...; ..'.._. , 

Huntingdon  College     L, -., ......._..._, 

Huntsville-Madison  County  Botanical  Garden  Sociilli  .._. _..i_ 

lawson  State  Community  College ..—..,_-_. 

Spnng  HiH  Collete ,. .....; . : : — 

tehmcal  Pnducts.  Inc ...~ :.._.„_ ^ 

Fedcfal  Home  loan  Mortgage  Con>  •  - .- -. — .-—i-.. 

Bank  Commissioner.  State  of  Oelawafe ...._ 

National  Pacific  Mortgage  Companu .^ .;. 

J-  Makowski  Associates.  Inc 

National  Assn  ol  Indexndent  InsuitfS i.^_..:_„,__.. '. „.,,,'„ 

Association  ol  American  Railroads  _.ii....w_,..._._..™-.™ ,_ 


American  Immigration  ServictS  ..._;.. 

Amen  Intemational.  Inc ... 

Edison  Electric  Institute  

General  Atomics 

(For  Government  of  Sierra  Leone)  

Westinghouse  Electric  Corp 

American  Petroleum  Institute 

Farmers  Educational  t  Co-OpkKM  UMn  ol  /Inmca 

General  Electric  Co   ..._..- 

United  TelecomAJS  Sprint „ 

Southern  Cal.fomia  Edfson  Co , . 

Alliance  of  Nonprofit  Mailers __..._...„_;~. 

Eastman  Kodak  Co , 

International  Council  ol  Shopping  Centers  ......^.....u; 

Association  ol  Flight  Attendants.  ARCK)  .....I...... 

Mobil  Corp  ._„...^ 

Trans  World  Airlines.  Inc  -^ lU;-.;.— ...j.,. 

Automated  Sciences  Group.  Inc  „..„;- ...... ...S.:.., 

Wildlife  Legislative  Fund  of  Amenc*  - ,....;,_.:.._.. 

Philadelphia  Electric  Company „.__.___ . 

Ebasco  Services.  Inc i.l„__...:__ 

National  Education  Assn ^^ i...__™_u,_ 

National  Assn  ol  Realtors  _;_...._. „ .. „. 

Merrill  Lynch  t  Co.  Inc 
American  Nurses'  Asso  . 

Tobacco  Institute  

CNA  Insurance  Co 

Delano  High  School _;..„..."... .,. 

Monsanto  Co   ...„'_._... 

Boat  Owners  Assn  of  the  US 

Advance  Publications  

American  Greyhound  Track  Operators  Assi  . 

Apple  Computer  Corp    ..„..._.„. 

Avondale  Industnes.  Inc  . .„__. 

ABD  Secunties  Corp  ....„ 

Bear  Steams  i  Co  _. 

BATMAN  Corp  ,;.,. 

Car  Audio  Specialists  Assn  (CASM  .. 

Detroit  Red  Wings _ 

Federal  National  Mortgage  Assn 


Federated  Cash  Management  SystMis  ..... 

Harbour  Group  Ltd    .: 

Home  8oi  Office.  Inc  

Illinois  Dept  ol  Children  t  Family  Services  . 

Iroquois  Gas  Inc    

Malaysian  Palm  Oil  Promotion  Council  

Medtronic.  Inc 

J  P  Morgan  Securities.  Inc 


National  Fed  ol  Saieties  lof  Climcjl  Sacial  Word ..., 

Newport  Group       _ , 

North  Carolina  Dept  of  Natural  Resources  and  Conununily  tovlp  

Ocean  Stale  Power  ..„ .,. .„ 

Pauiucci  Enterprises    .u™,..™. -~~..-. ~.-.. . _-.; 

Sea  Hawk  Sealoods.  Inc  ..„ i .... : . .......i,,. ..^^ 

State  of  Connecticut • .. ;. 

States  ol  Arkansas,  et  at.  ..._..«.•-»..■'-■—■-—. - .--- — ' 

Tobacco  Institute ;>_. 

US  Generating  Company  ., _„ 

Intematnnai  Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Wofkers.  AaCIO-CLC _.. 

Hyundai  Motor  America  .^ . „ 

Frito-Lay,  Inc   „ i. „.... 

American  Institute  ol  Certified  Public  Accountants 

American  Israel  Public  Affairs  Comm      

Lumbermens  Mutual  Casualty  Co  (For  Federal  Kemper  Life  Assurance  Co) 

Lumbermens  Mutual  Casualty  Company  (For:Kemper  Corporation)  

Lumbermens  Mutual  Casualty  Co  (For  Kemper  Financial  Services.  Inc) 


Receipts 


250.00 
3.67500 

37500 
2.550.00 
liiOOO 


1.1(7.00 
tiOOOO 


2SM 


32550 
3.555  00 
5.205  00 
1.698.00 
65.919.62 
IB.000.00 


553.16 


isaoo 


lOOOJO 


8.35063 

277  00 
15.000  00 
7.01300 

789  60 
I.I5O.00 
1.0OO.0O 
4.000  DO 


6O00O 

'Tmm 

2,000.00 

3.51600 

'     50000 

1l'l520d5 
....„_„. 


20.142.50 
1.929.t9 

iB.gotjio 


3JM.75 


UMM 


53.75 
»7.90 

"mob 


1.110.00 
SUM 

220.00 
26.100.00 


140  J5 
31579 


Eipenditures 


14  00 
1700 
18.50 


103.70 

9750 
227.8* 


840.33 


29  90 

13175 

526  98 

1.23283 


1.00000 


850 
58  50 
21261 


210.27 
2.095.02 


7.72642 

2!ob 


18  00 

58122 

4.500  00 
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3800 

m'oo 
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102  43 
1904 


43008 


150.00 
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258.40 
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2199 


Orianuatmn  or  Indnidiul  Filmg 


to 
Do 
Do 


lames  C  Oinegar.  1201  New  Vork  Aw..  MN.  1300  Washington.  DC  20005 

Michael  Dmnerstem  9O0  15th  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20005  . ...... 

Dale  P  Dirks.  711  Second  Street.  NE.  4200  Washington.  DC  20002 

Mary  Ann  Dir7is.  9  West  57lh  Street  New  Vort.  NY  10019 


Disabled  American  Veterans.  3725  Aleiandna  Pike  Cold  Spring.  KY  41076  ............ 

Discovery  Cruises.  Inc.  1850  Eller  Drive.  Suite  402  Fort  Lauderdale.  FL  33316  ..„. 

Patsy  B  Dii.  1201  16th  St.  NW  Washington.  DC  20036  .„ 

Barbara  A  Dnon.  1600  Eye  Street.  »*  Washington.  DC  20006 

Charles  )  DiBona.  1220  L  St,  NW  Washington.  DC  20005 

Gerard  D  DiMarco.  Two  State  Street.  Crossroads  Bidg.  4400  Rxhester.  NY  14614  : 

Do   

Nicholas  J,  DiMichael,  1275  K  Street,  NW.  4850  Washington.  DC  20005-4006 

Thomas  B  Dobbins.  1015  Fifteenth  Street,  m  (802  Washington.  K  200O5  

1  Graham  Dodson.  PO  Bo>  21106  Shreveporl,  LA  71156 „„ 

Julie  Domenick  Doerr.  1600  M  St    NW  Washington.  DC  20036  . 

J  Jon  Doggett.  600  Maryland  Ave .  SW  Washington.  DC  20024   . ;„ 

Daniel  P  Doherty.  2001  S  St .  NW.  1301  Washington.  DC  20009  ..... . _„. 

John  D  Doherty  Jr .  901  31st  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20007  .„; :.: „ 

Brian  M.  Dolan.  195  Montague  Street  Brooklyn.  NY  11201  

Stephan  G  Dollmger.  1220  L  Street,  NW  Washington.  DC  20005 


Mark  A,  Dombrolf,  1025  Thomas  Jelterson  St ,  NW  East  Lobby  4700  (Washington.  DC  20007-5201 

Douglas  Domenech,  1025  Vermont  Avenue,  NW  Washington,  DC  20005 

Nancy  A  Donaldson,  1313  I  SInjet,  NW  Washington,  DC  20005    

Andrew  J,  Oonelson,  1101  15th  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20005 

Kevin  J  Donnellan.  1909  K  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20049 

Mary  Eluabeth  Donnelly.  1233  20th  St .  NW.  4200  Washington.  DC  20036 . 

Thomas  F  Donnelly.  3800  N  Fairtail  Drive.  44  Arlington.  VA  22203 „.„. 

Sally  S  Donner.  1341  G  Street  NW.  9th  Floor  Washington.  DC  20005 „„„ 

Wmlield  L  Donoho.  412  First  Street.  SE  Washington.  DC  20003  

William  Donovan.  3138  N  10th  Street  Arlington.  VA  22201  . 


Donovan  Leisure  Newton  I  Irvine.  1250  24th  Street.  NW.  4700  Washington.  DC  20037  . 

Brad  L  Ooores.  One  Tabor  Center.  42500  1200  17th  Strel  Denver.  CO  80202  

Jeffrey  0  Oorani.  1000  Connecticut  Ave.  NW.  4706  Washmgton  DC  20036 ^ 

Do 

to. 

to. 


James  R  Doicy.  1666  Connecticot  Avenue.  NW  Washington.  DC  20009 

Michael  C.  Dorf.  130  East  Randolph  Street.  43800  Chicago.  IL  60601  

Kimberly  Olson  Dorgan.  2550  M  Street.  NW.  4275  Washington.  DC  20037 
Keith  G  Dorman.  625  Liberty  Ave  .  7th  Pittsburgh.  PA  15222 


Dorsey  i  Whitney.  1330  Connecticut  Ave .  NW.  4200  Washington.  DC  20036  . 

Do  


to  . 
to. 
to 

Do 


W  Carter  Doswell.  1101  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  NW.  4900  Washington.  DC  20004 

Robert  J  Dotchin.  2550  M  Street.  NW.  4300  Washington.  DC  20037  

Dcugherty  Consulting.  PO,  Boi  819  Sioui  Falls,  SO  57101-0819  , 

Dow  Lohnes  t  Albertson.  1255  23rd  St ,  NW.  Suite  500  Washington.  DC  20037  .. 

Michael  C,  Dowd.  1233  20th  Street.  NW,  MOO  Washington.  DC  20036  

Jane  Lmd  Downey.  2200  Mill  Rd  Aleiandna.  VA  22314  

John  P  Doyle  Ir ,  8600  Boundbrook  Lane  Aleiandna,  VA  22309 

Ronald  W  Drach,  807  Maine  Avenue,  SW  Washington,  DC  20024  

James  E  Drake,  1 101  Vermont  Ave .  NW  Washington.  DC  20005 


John  E  Draw;.  1100  International  Centre  900  Second  Ave,.  South  Minneapolis.  MN  55402-3397 

Paul  A  Oraiek,  600  Maryland  Avenue,  SW  Washington,  DC  20024  „ 

Dressendorfer-Laird.  Inc,  1730  Rhode  Island  Avenue.  NW.  4210  Washington.  DC  20036 

Do 

Do  - ^. .:^.._.. 

Chartes  T  Duma.  4711  Old  Kingston  Pike  Knonille.  IN  37919  „ ;... :....„ 

Stephen  D  Driesler.  777  14lh  St .  NW  Washington.  DC  20005 ...^ 

William  B  Driggers  Jr ,  1745  Jelterson  Davis  Highway,  4605  Arlington,  VA  22202  , 
Alvin  Drischler,  3420  Reedy  Drive  Annandale,  VA  22003 

Do 

Kevin  J  Driscoll.  18C0  M  SI .  NW  Washington.  DC  20036 


Lorraine  Dnscoll.  1300  Connecticut  Avenue.  NW  4401  Washington,  DC  20036 

Pamela  J.  Driver.  1025  Connecticut  Ave  ,  NW  Washington,  DC  20036 

Duberstein  Group.  Inc.  2100  Pennsylvania  Aw .  NW.  4350  Washington.  DC  20037 .. 

toIIZ!;^!ZIZIIIZZII!;Z;ZI!!!;ZIZZZi!ZZZ 


to. 
to  . 
to. 
to. 
to. 
to  . 
to  . 
to. 
to. 
to. 
to  . 
to  , 


Ducheneaui  Gerard  (  Associates.  1155  Connecticut  Avenue.  W.  1400  Washington.  DC  20036 


to  . 

to. 

to. 

to 

to 

to 

to. 

to. 

to. 

to 


Jane  McPilie  todley.  888  17tli  StiNt.  NW.  4400  Washington.  DC  20006 
Do 


Robert  H  Duggei.  1120  Connecticut  Ave,  NW  Washington.  K  20036  

Mac  S  Dunaway.  Dunaway  t  Cross  1146  19th  Street,  NW  Wasnmgton.  DC  20036  . 

Do 

Do  , 

Do  . 
Amy  K^  Dunbar.  PO  Bo  19230  Washington.  DC  20036 


Charles  N  Duncan,  708  Dawnwood  Court  Raleigh.  NC  27609    

ton  R  Duncan,  1776  Eye  Street,  NW.  4700  Washington.  DC  20006 „ . 

William  C  Duncan,  1050  17lh  Street,  HN.  MIO  Washington.  DC  20036  

Duncan  Weinberg  Miller  t  Pembroke.  PC .  1615  M  Street.  NW  4800  Washmgton.  DC  20036  , 

Do   : 


Empkiyer/Client 


Lumbermens  Mutual  Casualty  Co  (For  Kemper  Investors  Lite  Insurance  Col 
Lumbermens  Mutual  Casualty  Company  (fortemper  Rtmsvraoce  Company) 

Lumbermens  Mutual  Casualty  Company 

Building  Owners  (  Managers  Assn  Int'l 

United  Mine  Wortiers  ol  Jymerica  _.. ....... ... 

Health  t  Medicine  Counsel  of  Washmgloii .... ,     .  , 

Amn  Products.  Inc . . 


National  Educalioii  Assn 

Motion  Picture  Assn  of  America.  IlK  . 

American  Petroleum  Institute 


DiMarco  Riley  8  Bulger  (For  Tom  Gosnelll  

Mackey  8  DiMarco  (For  Greater  Rochester  Cable) 

National  Industrial  Transportation  League  

American  Consulting  Engineers  Council  

Southwestern  Electric  Ptiwer  Co  . 

Investment  Company  Institute    , 

American  Farm  Bureau  Federation 

Alliance  ol  Nonprntit  Mailers  , 


Federal  Legislative  Associates.  Inc  (FarMn  Bwi) . 

Brooklyn  Union  Gas  Co  „„. 

American  Petroleum  Institute  , 


Katten  Muchm  Zavis  t,  Dombroff  (ForJtesocialcd  Anatioa  Undeiwilers)  . 

American  Pulpwood  Assn      

Service  Employees  International  Union  

Minnesota  Mining  &  Manulacturing  Co  ...... -  ... 

American  Assn  ol  Retired  Persons  ,..,„ .;,  , 

Newmont  Mining  (^rp  .._.«,....„.. 

National  Water  Resources  Assn  ...; , --.. 

Krall  General  Foods,  Inc 


National  Automobile  Dealers  Assn  

National  Assn  ol  Federal  Credit  Unions  . 

Republic  of  Estonia  

Enefgy  Fuels  Nuclear.  Inc 


Palumbo  t  Ccrrdt.  Inc  (For  American  Soc  of  Composers  Aiilhors  I  Publishers) 

Palumbo  (  Cerrell.  Inc  (ForJWantic  Richfield  Co)  

Palumbo  t  Cerrell,  Inc  (For  Government  Employees  Hospital  Assn)  

Palumbo  8  Cerrell,  Inc  (FoiSouthern  Calilornia  Rapid  Transit  District)  

Federation  for  Amencan  Immigration  Reform  

Schuyler  Roche  t  Zwirner  (For^abnella  Rosenbaum  Tnist) . 

Americas  Public  Television  Stations.  Inc  

Peoples  Natural  Gas  Company _._ 

Association  ol  International  Automobile  Manutacturtis.  Ik . ..... 

City  ol  St  Paul 

Guam  Cofflfflissun  on  Sell  Oeterminaliea  

Madison  Public  Affairs  Group  . ; 

National  Computet  Systems  ...___ , 

Regional  Transit  Board . ...„; 

Goldman  Sachs  8  Co  . . _„ 

Smokeless  Tobacco  Council.  Ik  ..... -....-.~ , . . 

Phihp  Morns.  Inc      ..... . , . 

Directors  Guild  ol  America  

Porter  Wright  Moms  t  Arthur  (ForsCoaritnn  lor  EnnnMieJiUI-EnefD  Balance) 

Amencan  Movers  Conlerence  

J,  P  Doyle  Enterpnses.  Inc  

Disabled  American  Veterans 

American  Medical  Assn  : 

Fredrikson  &  Byron  (For:Cily  of  New  Bn(Mai) . 

American  Farm  Bureau  Federata* 

General  Dynamics  Corp  . , 

Qual-Med.  Inc 


Science  Applications  Int'l  Corp '. 

Sun  Coal  tympany _„„ 

National  Assn  of  Realtors 

Teias  Instruments,  Inc .. 

Leucadia  National  Corp 

PHICORP  : ,.„. 

American  Bar  Assn  .,... «.„....... 

Citizen  Action  Fund 

Foodservice  8  Packaging  Institute,  he 

Aetna  Lite  (  Casualty  

Anheuser-Busch  Companies,  Inc 

Communications  Satellite  Corp 

CompTel 

Consolidated  Rail  (Corporation  ,....»„ 

Federal  National  Mortgage  Assn  ....... 

Fiber  Optic  Competition  US.  Inc .. 

General  Motors  Corp  _ 

Goldman  Sachs  t  Co  

McCaw  Cellular  Commumcatioas.  kc  . 

Monsanto  Company  _. 

National  Cable  TV  Assn , 

Nevada  Resort  Assn  . ... 

Shell  Oil  Company   ; 

United  Air  Lines.  Inc 


Warner  (^mmunications.  Inc    ..™. . 

Ak-Chin  Indian  Community 

Bois  Forte  Band  ol  Chippewa  Indians  . 

Campo  Band  ol  Mission  Indians   

Commissioned  Officers  Assn  ol  the  U,S.P.H5,  IK 

Eight  Northern  Indian  Pueblos  Council  

Leech  Lake  Tnbal  Council   , 

Minnesota  Indian  Gaming  Assocatwn ...... 

National  Indian  Gaming  Association 

Santa  Clara  Indian  Puebh)  ™. 

Siietz  Tribal  Council  - ..._. ™ 

Tohono  0  Odham  Nation 

Tulalip  Tribes 


White  Earth  Tnbal  Council  _., 

Whitelord  Taylor  t  Preston  (For  Giddings  t  Lewis,  Inc)  ., 

Whilelord  Taylor  8  Preston  (For  National  Constructors  Assn)  , 

American  Bankers  Assn 

Crown  Control  Cotp , -. .. 

Industrial  Truck  Assn , t , 

lord  Corporation  . , 

Walbro  Corp    : ... 

National  Assn  ol  tond  laaieis 

Career  College  Assn  

Phillips  Petroleum  Co 


Japan  Automobile  Manufacturers  Assn  .. 
Lake  Andes-Wagner  Water  Systems.  Inc  . 

Mid-WesI  Electric  Consumers  Assn  

National  Assn  of  State  Ener0  Otiicials  . 


Receipts 


105.26 
2.10000 
1.250.00 
9.125.00 


136J7i4£ 


3.753J5 

1.290  OO 

5.000  00 

22J40.00 


1.400.50 

6.75000 

1  164  00 

285.02 

6,32100 

2341.80 

8.562.50 

19400 

20000 


11.073.00 

3.0OO.00 

300.00 


LOOOJO 
l,66«i7 
3.000M 
2.50000 


427  50 

75,00 

1.657.50 


51000 

806,00 

115  0O 

1,000  00 

30,638  50 

3  307  50 

2  895  00 

315  00 

6,885,00 

1,777  50 

3.000  00 


500.00 

1.000M 

21.252.40 

5i7200 

9i43t)b 
25000 
25000 
250,00 

1.000.00 

8.000.00 
174.00 

9.000.00 

18.00000 

400.00 

575.00 


6.75000 
2.25000 
1.50000 
5.250.00 
6.45000 
75000 

5750[l() 

27.000  00 

37500 

1. 500.00 

10.50000 

18.000.00 

3.750.00 

750.00 

15.750.00 

37500 


2  281.25 

300  00 

65  70 

870  75 

825  00 

937.50 

54072 

30765 

585.00 

1.111.11 

56250 

2.25000 

4.000  00 

2.000.00 


20.000J)I 
2J00.00 

2.100.00 


Eipenditures 


10.00 
14905 
400  00 


136J76  46 

4.790.00 
62  00 
142  96 


72  48 
939  00 

48147 
2200 

21002 
2000 


99  JO 


5647 
3dj6 

ioa 

iim 

9110 

95  00 

60685 

'  32  00 

Ld28O0 


437  20 


6.000  00 
25437 
34916 

246  79 
50  00 
55J)0 


22?37 
17541 


2.64807 


UMI 


22(M 


Do. 


HwiLmD 


IM  it« 


.Oi»f, 


MmH 
Jjmn  A 
Dani«  T 

LML 
Einnt 
RitBtF 
Ona  J 

Do 
Dyn  Ellis 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 
Dykeini 

Oo 

Do 

Do 

Oo 

Do 

Do 

Talis  Djmils 
DGA 

Do 

Oo 
fcttrjyP 
Minimi  C 
AnHionyS 

Do 
C  Rwwt  E 
RotwrlE 
Eaton  Asso 
RolWftE 
BnmlaL 


)unn.  600  MaiylanU  Ax  .  SW  I202W  Was>iin|toi<  DC  20024  . 

8701  GMrgia  An .  1701  Silw  Scinn|.  HD  20910      . 

C  mm.  13S0  lit  Sirtd.  IM.  ilOOO  Washin|tO(i.  DC  20005  ...^ 

601  E  Str»«I,  m  Wasliinjton,  DC  20049  

lOl  Conslitulion  Ave    IW  Washington.  DC  20001  

2000  K  StiHt  m  1800  Washiniton.  DC  20006   

815  16111  Sl:«t.  m  Wastiinjtwi.  DC  20006   

If .  1801  K  Stmt.  m.  1900  Mashiitilon  DC  20006  .... 
.  1155  15III  St .  m.  MOO  Wasltiniton  DC  20005   _ 


h  tHiiy 


»«li  I  Mills.  600  Nni  Haflipsliiii  tee..  IM.  «1000  Waskinitoo.  K  20037 


Go  sttt  M  Mickipa  HManl  TiMr  EjMMt,  N  4n33  . 


t  Intern  Inul. 


E  (Itsoii.  lOOI  Connecticut  Ave   llOOt  Vbshiniton.  DC  2t)036    

Eames.  POBoi  70  Boise.  10  8J707 

;3rl  One  Soutn  Pincliner  Street  PC  Ba  2113  Madison.  W  53701-2113 


stman  555  13tli  Street,  m.  IIOIO  East  Wastimitoo.  DC  20004-110} 

Eaton.  4921  Essei  Avenue  Cliev»  Chase  MO  20815   

lates.  Inc.  4921  Essei  Avenue  Cnevy  Chase  MO  20815 


E«l 


Heton  H  Ei  [i 
I  El«  nc 

E  Imi 


Gnr|tEc4t. 

Edbavis 
iH 

EdlSM 

Daniel  C 
Edon  ComiAny. 

Oo  . 

Ot. 

Oo. 

Do 
Education 
Clifistine  A 
i  Rodney 
Michael  D 
Mr  lack 

Do 
Pauls 
William  i. 
Peter  J  En! 
Eugene  En 
Roy  L  Ei| 
^  ""  I  El 


islalive  Services,  kic.  5855  Sladuim  Street  San  Diego.  CA  92122  . 
Edwards.  633  Pennsylvania  Ave  .  NW.  1600  Washington  DC  20004  . 

irds.  260  Madrson  Ave  New  York.  NY  10016   

dwards.  1201  16lh  Street  NW  Wasnmgton.  DC  20036 


Niai 


El  vards.  3000  First  Nalonal  Bank  Bidg  PO  Boi  123  Mobile.  AL  36601  . 


Egi> 


itt 


Eimes  Id. 


E  nod. 


Alysoi  A.  E  lanuel 


I  Emci  on 


I  El  rti 
in  HI. 


1  Enm  tef 


En  *l 


nj« 


It: 


Eatt  B  Ei: 
linda  S  E 
Elias  MaU 

Do 
I  Burton  E 
Charles  W 
Emily  K.  EH 
Kenneth  W 
Gary  Ell 

Do 

Do 
ItaflcyC 

"A^ 
Emtrgtflcy 
kAm' 
Enwnon 
tohnM 

II. 
Randy 
Irene  R 
Ener0  Con 
Gary  0  En{ 
Ralph  Eni 
English  Fir: 
lotetta  E 
Envinximerfal 
David  Eppli 
Clieryl 
Epstein 

Do 

Oo 

Og 

Do 

Do 

Do 
Paul  A 
Thomas  I. 
Ensa 
Gregory  D 
lames  L 

Do 

Oo 
bigolt  G 
lohn  T  Est 
Shefry 
Stephen  E 
Mary  lo  Eui 
Brxk  Evan 
Cindy  Evan 
Cleve  Evan: 
Donald  C 


.  Eoi  lie. 


I  kidos  ly 


I  ink  on 
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Organaation  or  Individual  Filing 


1175  I  Sli«0.  NW.  11 1 10  Washington.  K  20006 

1201  McDuflK  1222  Mwslon.  TX  77019   

1850  A  St    M*  MOO  Washington.  DC  20006 


633  Pennsylvania  Ave .  NW  4600  Washington.  DC  20004 

I.  Ik.  1133  Couecticul  Awesu.  NW  WailiiPtton.  X  20036  ..... 


1025  Connecticut  Ave  .  NW.  41014  Washington.  DC  20036  . 

eriy.  50  F  Street  NW.  41050  Washington  DC  20001  

Echols  425  2nd  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20001 

12100  Sunrise  Valley  Drive  Reslon.  VA  22091 


Associates.  2001  M  Street.  NW.  4th  Floor  Wasmgton.  K  20036  .... 

700  N  Fairtai  Street.  1601  Ateiandna  VA  22314  

Institute.  701  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  NW  Washington.  DC  20004  . 

undson.  90  Park  Avenue  New  York.  NY  10016- 1387    _ 

600  New  Hampshire  Ave   NW  41 010  Washington.  DC  20037  .._ 


ing. 


d  nberg 

tlgll  Nl 


1325  15lh  Street.  IM.  4503  Washington.  DC  20005 

700  Andeison  Hill  Road  Purchase.  NY  10577  

1615  H  Street.  IM  Washington  DC  20062 


1 133  19th  Street,  m  Washington.  DC  20036  . 
702  West  Idaho  Street.  4700  Boise  ID  83702 


1331  Pennsylvania  Ave  .  41500-N  Washington.  DC  200O4-I7O3  . 

RolMrt  liutbui.  1155  Csnnecticul  Ave   NW  Washington  DC  20036 

1320  Braddock  Place.  4720  Aleiandna.  VA  22314  

naugle  225  W  34th  Street  New  York.  NY  10122   

leman  t  Herrick.  734  15th  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20005  


If  If .  1301  Pemisylvania  Ave   NW.  4300  Washington.  DC  20OO4 

lliott.  Wisconsin  Petroleum  Council  25  W  Mam  St..  4703  Madison.  M  537113 

204  Wtiitehurst  Hall  Stillwater.  OK  74078-0001  

llison.  1001  Pennsylvania  Ave  .  IM  4600-S  Washington.  DC  20004 

P-0.  8a  3153  SI  Mm,  MO  63376 „ 


15th  t  M  Streets.  NW  Washington  DC  20005 

2100  Pennsylvania  Ave  .  NW  4755  Wasliington.  DC  20037 

k)mmittee  tor  Amencan  Trade.  1211  Connecticut  Ave .  IM.  4801  NislMngton,  DC  20036  . 

1200  17lh  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20036 

nc  Co.  8000  W  Fkirissant  St  Louis.  MO  63136 .._ ^..^ 

1101  Vermont  Ave    IM  Washington.  DC  20005  _' 

ig.  1125  15th  St .  IM  Washington.  DC  20005    ..... . „: . 

5205  W  37th  Street  Amanllo.  TX  79109 


Hem   1800  M  Street.  NW  Washingtoa.  DC  20036  

umers  i  Producers  Assn.  Boi  1726  SMMOle.  OK  74868 

brelson   1350  New  York  Ave .  NW.  4200  Waslnngtoo.  OC  20005  . 

1913  lit  Street  IM.  Washington.  DC  20006  .. 

8001  Forties  Place.  fl02  Spnngtield.  VA  22151 

loe.  8  Oak  Hill  Drive  [dwardswlle.  H.  62025  

Tai  Policy  Alliance.  1704  Old  Town  Rd  Edgewater.  MO  21037 

215  Pennsylvania  Ave  .  SE  Washington.  DC  200O3  

Epps.  1110  North  Glebe  Road.  4200  Arlington.  VA  22201 


I  Aotli  ny 
Bet  lei  i  Green.  PC .  1227  25lb  Street.  NW.  481)0  Washington.  DC  20037  . 


600  tansylvana  Ave .  SE.  4200  Washington.  OC  20003  . 

iichsan.  1030  15th  Street.  41020  Washington.  DC  20005 

Committee.  1400  L  Street  NW.  4350  Washington.  DC  20005   .. 

rken.  1275  Pennsylvania  Ave .  NW.  4501  Washington.  DC  20004  . 

Einn  1667  K  Street.  NW.  4310  Washington.  DC  20006      


E:  lets. 


815  16th  Street.  NW  Wasliington  DC  20006 
2300  N  SI    IM.  4600  Washington  K  20037  . 


.  215  Pennsylvania  Ave  .  SE  Washington.  DC  20003  . 

:ure.  1840  Wilson  Boulevard  Arlington.  VA  22201  

ce.  412  First  Street  SE  Washington.  DC  20003     

I  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  SE  Washington  DC  20003 


1250  Connecticut  Ave   NW.  4210  Washington.  DC  20036  . 

PO  Boi  841  Abilene.  TX  79604  

rans  Ir .  655  15th  SI .  NW  4310  Wasbmgtoo.  OC  20005 


Employer/Client 


Stale  ol  Hawaii  DepI  ol  Busmiss  (  Economic  Development  ._. 

Ihiks  Mirror  Company      

falcon  Carriers  „ 

American  Council  tor  Capital  Formation      „... 

Farmers  Educational  t  Co-Operative  Union  ol  Ainenca  

International  Fed  ol  Professional  t  Ttchncal  Eo|iM4n _. 

Ford  Motor  Co       _.._ 

American  Assn  ot  Retired  Persons  

United  Brothertwod  ot  Carpenters  t  loiners  ol  Aimnci 

National  Comm  to  Preserve  Social  Security  &  Medicare  

American  Fed  ol  latter  t  Congress  ot  Industrial  OfganualiMS  . 

American  Textile  ManutKturers  Institute.  Inc  . 

McNair  Group.  Inc  (For  Bombardier  CorporatuM)  „. 

McHair  Group.  Inc 

American  Lithotripsy  Socwty „.._. .: 

Apei  Manne  Corp  

Libeity  Maritime  Corporat«M _! ^,,.,. .. ...„._. 

National  Steel  I  Shipbuilding  Co  : 

Surgical  Care  Affiliates.  Inc 


Committee  on  US  Business  Caaadwi  Uh  t  HtaHl  IM.  Aw  . 

Discovery  Cruises.  Inc 

Magic  Line.  Inc     

Military  Boot  Manufacturing  Assn  . _ 

Systems  Control.  Inc    „ , ... 

Total  Petroleum.  Inc     ..^.. ...... 

University  ot  Michigan  Medical  Center   ._„_i_.„„_..., 

Sears  Roebuck  t  Co 

Dir  Inll  Atf  of  the  Gen  Del  for  Armements 


Societe  Nationale  D'Etude  et  de  Const  de  Moltun  O'AetatiN  . 

Sofreavia 

Laniide  Corporation        

Idaho  Power  Company     ..; ,_ 

Quarles  t  Brady  (For  Medical  Collegi  ol  INisconsia)  ^, 

Quarles  I  Brady  (For  Wisconsin  Electric  fomi  Co) .... 

Sun  Company.  Inc .... 

Eaton  AssKiates.  Inc  „.._„_.„„. 


Enserch  Corporatna  . 


Freeport-McMoRan  DC .  Inc .„ 

American  Determination  lor  Peace  C*  . 

Tandem  Computers.  Inc 

lorden  Schulte  t  Burchetle 

Railway  Progress  Institute  ....._._._,.. 


Waller  Conston  Alexander  t  Green.  PC  (For leyMd  RD 

Coca-Cola  Foods  

Consolidated  Seafood    , 

Kansas  Department  of  Commifa  .  „:..___ ^ 

Pinnacle  Data  Corporation 

Stephens  Inc ...„„.. ,_..._ 

San  Diego  Unified  School  District  ^....:_..___.. . 

Dean  Witter  Financial  Services  Group  ... __. 

American  Paper  Institute.  Inc  

National  Foucation  Assn    

Saiete  Nationale  d  Etude  el  de  Const  de  MoKiMS  ttAwatiM  . 

leledyne  Industries.  Inc ...^™.__„_™. 

Vietnam  Veterans  ol  America,  he  .„.U.~i...^ ...„ _«._ 

PepsiCo.  Inc  __..„ ; -,,,; 

U  S  Chamber  ot  Commerce . . „ ,., ;_ 

MCI  Communications  Corp 


Daws  Wright  Tremaine  (For  Idalu  Coopcfalive  (Rilities  Assn)  . 

National  Assn  ot  Manufacturers    

Waste  Management.  Inc 

National  Private  Truck  Council : 

National  Commercial  Finance  Assn  .» , u*«. 

Federal  Savings  Bank  _.._._„ ;...._..™ 

First  Atlanta  Investment  Corporalioil     -_   ,,    ,.,  _, , .,.._. 

National  Cattlemen's  Assn     „..™_......... .... «. 

American  Petroleum  Institute  „..___..._ _..„ ._ 

Oklahoma  State  University ji......„.i. .... 

Sell  Investment  Company,  he _^.:-. : ; . . 

City  ot  OFalloo     ,... ......i.; 

City  ol  St  Peters.  Missouri 


St  Charles  Co  Economic  Devetopment  Couacd  . 
National  Assn  ol  Home  Builders  ot  Ibe  US.  _ 

BASF  Corp  ..:; 


National  Restaurant  Assn 
American  Medical  Assn   . . 


International  Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Wottien 

Southwestern  Public  Service  Co 

American  Bar  Assn  ._.. 


Contract  Services  Assa 

Chemical  Specialties  Manufacturers  Assn.  Inc  - 

Federation  ol  Americao  Consumers  I  IiaaelciJ  IF/ICI) . 


Public  Citiien _ ..... 

International  Assn  ot  Duels  ot  Police  

American  Managed  Care  t  Review  Assa  .... 

AEtna  Life  t  Casualty     

MFI  Task  Force    

Northwestern  National  Lite  Insurance  Ca  ... 

PWl  Foundation    _.._. 

Southern  California  Edison  Co 

Voluntaiy  Hospitals  of  America.  Inc ,..._._ 

Independent  Insurance  Agents  ot  AMfca,  he  . 
National  Gram  Trade  Council 


Knights  of  Columbus 

Baldl.  Inc 

Kaman  Diversified  Technologies  Corp 

Mip  Instadset2ungstriebe  Clmbh  

International  longshoremen's  Assn.  AFl-CIO 

International  Council  of  Cruise  Lines 

Public  Cit«n 

National  Milk  Producers  Federation  .... 

National  Automobile  Dealers  Assn  

National  Audubon  Society ^_. 

National  Forest  Products  Assn  _..„_._ 

West  Teias  Utilities  Company 

American  Family  Corp _. 


Receipts 


u.ooeoo 

liMM 

"Tmii 


6S0M 

11.84600 
lt.mj6 
73710 
11.058.30 
M7500 


86.630.00 
27.73000 


3.94750 
4.790  OO 
892  50 
55100 
51000 
4.190  00 
45300 
50O0O 


5.125.00 
2.369.00 


200.80 

80000 
2.000  00 


i.4».eo 

2.7S800 

ISSOM 

1.00000 

72968 

11693 


10.500.00 
10.50000 
10.50000 
7.50000 
6.000.00 
3.92500 
32000 

"iTioS 

66841 
2.155.38 
13.587.00 


t58e.88 


250.08 
3.S50JO 


12.00060 


ljeOO.80 

«.80 

2.4Z3.7S 

3.300.00 
9.999.99 


31250 

149.86186 

1.50000 


25.00 

18.832.00 

1.563  75 

400.00 

4.275.00 


245  58 

279.207  91 

750.N 

ixiM 

11.643  30 
2.40000 
6.65150 
2.650  00 
2.527  50 
1.457  50 
5.962  50 
11.250  00 
49.856.00 


900.00 
7.750.00 


9.013.22 

28.46938 
12.895  00 
2.400.00 
6.50000 
11.25000 
3.300.00 
4.400.00 


Eipendilures 


4.759.58 

Tdiioii 


IJ2000 
30394 


1.90788 
53890 
2500 
142.81 
18247 


2.37646 
13430 


2.157.37 


803  73 
760.60 


7900 
1.187  85 


1.026.00 
47  00 
10.00 
130.00 


87.158.50 


6687 
18172 
20004 
40111 
208.00 
3.784.62 


160.00 


5072 
295.57 


58674 

MM 


43361 

985 

945 
24133 


121.48647 

99000 

1.72927 


12600 
239.51 
50.00 


91.40 

47  00 

289734  52 

izaJia 

2.30797 

340250 


1.722  50 

397  50 

1.590  00 


11.266.56 


1322 

1469  38 
321.41 
68900 


165.00 


February  11,  1992 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


2201 


Organisation  or  Individual  Filing 


Robert  D  Evans.  1800  M  St .  IM  Washington.  DC  20036  

William  1  Evans  Ir .  1200  17th  Street.  NW.  4500  Washington.  DC  20036 

Evans  Group.  Ltd.  1010  Wisconsin  Ave .  IM.  8th  Floor  Washmgton.  DC  20007 

Do  . 

Do. 

Do. 

Do 


Fawn  K  Evenson.  1420  K  Stmt  IM.  4600  Washington.  DC  20005 
Kellye  A  Eversole.  4434  Indigo  Lane  Hannod.  MD  20776   

Oo _ - 


tNayne  S  Ewing.  Associated  Petreleum  Industries  of  PA  PC  Ba  925  HimshHi.  H  I7I08  . 

ESCO  Electronics  Corp.  8100  W  Florissant  SI  Louis.  MO  63136 

F/P  Research  Associates.  1700  K  St    NW.  41000  Washington.  OC  20006 

Oo  , 

Do 

Dan  I  Eager.  1401  Eye  Street.  NW.  41200  Washington.  DC  20005 .„ 

Darryl  H  Fagin.  1511  K  Street.  NW.  4941  Washmgton.  DC  20005 

Robert  R  Fahs.  1101  15th  St .  NW.  4205  Washington.  DC  20005 ......_ 

Dale  W  Fallal.  P  0  Boi  1 19  Maumee.  OH  43537 

David  M.  Farmer.  1629  K  Street.  IM.  41010  Washington.  DC  20006  . 


Farmers'  Educational  I  Co-Operative  Union  ot  America.  600  Maryland  Aue..  SW.  4202«  Washingtoo.  DC  20024 

Dagmar  T  Farr.  1750  K  Street.  NW  Washington.  OC  20006  

Michael  Farrar.  1250  Connecticut  Avenue.  NW  Washington.  DC  20036  ^ . J_ 

Richard  T.  Farrell.  1015  15th  St..  NW.  1401  Washington.  DC  200O5  .^ 

Marcus  G  Faust.  332  Constitution  Ave..  NC  Wasbmgton.  DC  20002 .. __„.... 

Do , .— ; -..u 

Oo „.._.u : ,- ; -. ~ 


Oo. 
Oo. 
Oo. 


lane  Fawcett-Hoovet.  801  Pennsylvania  Ave .  NW.  4720  Washington.  DC  20004-2681 ..... 

Robert  C  fay.  12731  Directors  loop  Woodbridge.  VA  22192 * 

Elizabeth  Fayad.  1033  Union  Church  Rd  Mclean.  VA  22102 

Kenrick  Fealing.  1313  L  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20005    

Federation  tor  American  Immigration  Retorm.  1666  Connecticut  Avenue.  IM.  4400  Washington.  DC  20009  . 

Federation  ot  American  Controlled  Shipping.  50  Broadway  New  York.  NY  10004  

Federation  ol  American  Health  Systems.  1111  19th  SI .  NW.  M02  Washington.  DC  20036 _... 

federation  of  American  Scientists.  307  MassKhusetts  Ave..  NE  Washington.  DC  20002  > 

lohn  D  Fedor.  2001  lelferson  Davis  Highway.  41012  Arlington,  VA  22202 „ 

Donald  M  Fehr.  805  Third  Ave.  New  York,  NY  10022  -. .. 

Scott  Feieiabend.  1400  16th  St .  NW  Washington.  DC  20036-0001  . . - 

Douglas  I.  Feilh.  2300  M  Street.  NW— 4600  Washington.  DC  20037  :....... : 

Laura  Feldman.  2000  K  Street.  IM.  4800  Washington.  DC  20006 . . 

Hark  B.  Feldman.  2300  M  Street.  NW.  4600  Washington.  DC  20037  

Mimi  A  Feller.  1100  Wilson  Blvd  Ailington,  VA  22209  .: . 

Kenneth  E.  Feltman.  927  15th  St .  NW.  41000  Washington.  DC  20005 „ 

Melody  H  G  Fennel.  15th  i  M  Streets.  NW  Washington.  DC  20005  .... 

Karen  S.  Fennell.  1522  K  St..  NW.  41000  Washington.  DC  20005  . . 

ludith  W  Fensterer.  242  E.  80th  Street  New  York.  NY  10021  ._.. ..-•. 

Edward  T  Fergus.  100  Gold  SI  New  York.  NY  10292 


Brian  Ferguson.  1776  Eye  Street.  NW.  Suite  1050  Washington.  DC  20006 

Oenise  G  Ferguson,  1020  19th  St .  NW.  4600  Washington.  DC  20036 -. 

lames  H  Ferguson.  2310  Trolt  Avenue  Reston.  VA  22181  - .. 

DeOe  Ferrell.  1771  N  Street.  MW  Washington.  DC  20036  

Deeohn  Ferris.  1400  Sixteenth  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20036-2266  

lolin  I.  Fesla.  1250  Connecticut  Avenue.  NW  Washington.  DC  20036  

Fiber  Optic  Competition  US.  Inc.  804  W  Diamond  Ave  .  3rd  Floor  Gaithersburg.  MO  20878 

Donald  L  Fierce.  Fierce  and  Associates  600  New  Hampshire  Ave..  NW  41010  Washington.  DC  20037  . 
Fierce  t  Assooates,  600  New  Hampshire  Ave ,  NW,  41010  Washington,  DC  20037 

Do 

Oo -.. 


Do. 


Alan  0  Fiers,  919  18th  Street,  NW.  4400  Washington.  DC  20006 „._... . 

Richard  G  Fitield.  PO  Box  11000  Montgomery,  AL  36198  ..j- .. 

Amy  M.  finan.  818  Connecticut  Ave ,  NW,  4303  Washington,  DC  20006 

financial  Executives  Institute,  10  Madison  Avenue  PO  Box  1938  Mornstown,  Nl  07962-1938 

Lawrence  A  fineran,  1331  Pennsylvania  Ave  ,  IM,  41500  N  Washington,  DC  20004    

Matthew  P.  fmk.  1600  M  St ,  NW  Washington,  DC  20036 _ 

Stephen  fmley.  200  West  Thomas,  4310  Seattle.  WA  98119 ^: ..: 

Thomas  D  finmgan.  1 100  15th  Street.  NW.  41200  Washington,  OC  20005 U-~. 

lames  I  finnucan,  2  Hodio  Driw  Ansonia,  CT  06401  ™, 

M  I.  Fiocco.  1700  N  Moore  Street.  S-I900  Arlington.  VA  22209-1904 .... 

first  National  Bank  of  Boston,  100  federal  St  Boston,  MA  02110 „ 

Richard  L.  fischer.  1615  M  St .  NW.  4200  Washington.  DC  20036    

Deborah  A.  Fischione.  2000  Pennsylvania  Ave  .  NW.  46200  Washington,  DC  20006  , 

H.  David  Fish.  5885  Stadium  St  San  Diego,  CA  92122   „. 

Donald  W  Fisher,  3814  Ivanhoe  lane  Alexandria,  VA  22310  ^ 

Gary  K  Fisher,  1700  K  Street,  NW,  41200  Washington,  DC  20006 .„..„. 

William  P  Fishei,  1200  17th  Street,  NW  Washington,  DC  20036  . 


Fisher  Wayland  Cooper  t  leader,  1255  23rd  Street,  NW,  4800  Washington.  DC  20037-1125 

Wendy  S  Fishman.  1015  15th  Street,  NW,  4802  Washington.  DC  20005  

Clyde  FiUgerald,  815  Sixteenth  Street  Washington.  OC  20006  

Mary  Clare  Fitjgerald.  1155  21st  Street  NW.  4850  Washington.  DC  20036  

Thomas  H.  Fit2patrick,  Connecticut  Petroleum  Council  60  Washington  Street,  4908  Haittord.  CT  06106  , 

Donald  Fur.  2100  Pennsylvania  Ave,,  NW,  4710  Washington.  DC  20037 ..._.__. — ^ — ^. 

Do — :.4-^-^ : — 

Do ^.™„™. -.:.... 

Do  w..-; .:^.~ — .....-......:-. — 

Hilhard  I.  F|ord,  6725  Woosler  Pike  Cincinnati,  OH  45227 — ...,;„.._.... .. 

Roberto  Flagg,  3214  White  Flint  Ct  Oakton,  VA  22124 _.. ......... 

Steven  H  Flaiser,  1111  lelferson  Davis  Highway,  4811  Arlington,  VA  22202  . ....... — .._^-_.. 

Daniel  V  Flanagan  It ,  1600  Wilson  Blvd  Suite  200  Arlingtton,  VA  22209  ' : — ^. 

Do  ..,„_....™_„ 

Flanagan  Group.  Inc.  1600  Wilson  Bhrd ,  Suite  200  Arlington.  VA  22209 __.,™.™__ 


Do 


Fleishman-Hiliard.  he.  1301  Connecticut  Ave..  NW.  7tli  Floor  Washington.  K  20036  . 

Do 


Oo. 
Do  . 
Do  . 
Do. 
Do. 
Oo. 
Oo. 
Oo. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do  . 


Employei/Oieat 


AmerKan  Bar  Assn  

Pan  American  World  Ainoys.  he  

Interim  Government  tor  National  Uni^  ill  Ubena 

Matlack  Systems.  Inc  

National  Independent  Automobile  Dealefs  Ass*  .. 

RcfaMc  ol  Oitna 

Tooeis  Financial  Corp „ 

Footwear  Industries  ol  America    

Agricultural  Utilization  Research  Institute 

Department  ot  Agriculture 


Eversole  Associates  (FotMirth  Dakota  Agricultoral  Products  Ulihzation  Commis- 
sion). 
American  Petroleum  Institute 


American  Bus  Assn  .j .. 

National  Cable  Television  Assn.  he 

Wiley  Rem  t  Fielding  (For:  BMW  of  Nortli  Amenca.  he)  , 

Chevron  (^mpanies 

Americans  (or  Democratic  Action  , _ 

Cargill,  Inc      

Andersons - 

Alliance  ol  Amencan  hsureis 


Food  Marketing  Institute  

American  Paper  Institute,  he 
Syntex  (USA)  Inc 


Central  Utah  Water  Conservancy  Orstnct  

Clark  County  Nevada -McCarran  Kitematiooal  Airvoit 

Geneva  Steel   

Kirton  McConkie  t  Bushnell  _ 

Las  Vegas  Valley  Water  District 

Public  Service  Co  ot  New  Mexico  

Sierra  Pacilic  Power  Co 

State  ol  Montana  DepI  ol  Natural  Resources  t  Consenialiea  . 

Procter  i  Gamble  Manufacturing  Co    

American  Amusement  Machine  Assn  . , 

National  Parks  I  Conservation  Association 

Service  Employees  Intemational  Union 


Capital  Marlcting  Analytics.  Inc  (ForMliant  tatsjsteMS,  he)  . 

Maior  league  Baseball  Players  Assn  _.„... 

National  Wildlife  Federation 

International  Advisers  he  (Foif  mbassy  ol  Turlieyl  

National  Comm  to  Preserve  Saial  Security  &  Medicate 

htemational  Advisers,  he  (For  Embassy  ot  Turkey) 

Gannett  Co.  Inc    

Employers  Council  on  Flexible  Compensation 

National  Assn  of  Home  Builders  of  the  U.S.  . 

American  College  ol  Nurse-Midwives  ; 

Generic  Ptiarmaceulical  Industry  Assn  . _, 

Prudential  Securities,  he 

Eastman  Kodak  Co 

American  Express  Co  . 


Institute  of  Electrical  t  Electronics  Enguaen  ... 

National  Assn  ol  Broadcasters 

National  Wildlile  Federation 

American  Paper  Institute.  Inc  _____ 


Bender  Shipbuiling  I  Repair  Co.  he 

AB  Hagglund  (  Sonar  

Bollinger  Machine  Shop  t  Shipyard,  he  . 

Coca-Cola  Foods 

liberty  Maritime  Company _...., 

Spar  Aerospace.  Ltd 

W  R  Grace  t  Co  /World  Headguarters  ... 

Alabama  Farmers  Federation       

National  Assn  tor  Biomedical  Research  .„ 


National  Assn  ot  Manufacturers 
Investment  Company  Institute  . . 

Emerald  Sealoods,  Inc , 

Union  (^rbide  Corp 


Northeast  Utilities  Service  Co 

National  Industrial  Transportation  League 


Corporation  _. 

CliKago  Mercantile  Exchange  _ _ 

Education  Legislative  Services,  he  (For:San  Dcfl  Umlcil  Sckeol  District) 
American  Group  Practice  Assn.  he  . 

Chevron  Companies 

National  Restaurant  Assn  

International  Communications  Assn 


American  Consulting  Engineers  Council  .... 

International  Longshoremen's  AssociatMO.  AFl-QO  . 

Secura  Group    - .... 

American  Petroleum  Institute  . 


Hyiek  &  Fa.  Inc  (ForCanadair  Challenger.  Inc)  _ 

Hyjek  t  Fm.  Inc  (ForOelence  EQuipment  (  Systems.  U4) . 

Hyiek  t  Fa.  Inc  (ForNEI  Thompson  Ltd)  — 

Hyiek  t  Fa,  Inc  (for:Shoit  Brotliers  (USA),  he) 

Ohio  River  Co   

Chemical  Manutacturers  Assn,  Inc  

Space  Systems/loral 


Flanagan  Group,  Inc  (For:Dominion  Resowces.  he)  . 

Virginia  Power ;„ 

Dominion  Resources,  he  : . ^ 

Virginia  Power 

Ad  Hoc  Coalition  on  Intermarkel  Coordmatnn „. 

American  Ambulance  Assn   

American  Health  Care  Assn  

American  Optometric  Assn 


Americans  lor  Energy  Independence/Oklahoma  Basic  Ectaem.. 

Aniieuser-Busch  Cwnpaoics.  Inc 

AssocMlion  of  Amenean  Railroads  

Autofflotne  Relngeration  Pioduets  hsiituk 

Centel  Federal  Systems  ,'. 

Certified  Auctioneers  Assn/National  Auctonecrs  Ass*  — 

Chickasaw  Nation  

Chiropractic  Physicians  Initiative  Fund  . 

Citiiens  for  a  Drug  Free  America 

Esselte  Pendaltei  Corp 


Receipts 


400  00 


2J80JI8 

9.00000 
14.000.00 
3.100.00 
1.00000 

""230000 
7.18300 


500M 


1.600.00 
4.980.30 
1,250  00 


25,000.00 
183,767.00 

msn 

200.00 
4.12500 
21.000,00 
20,718.75 
9.00000 
1,837  50 
35,47500 
11,525  00 


16.280  25 

287  16 

13.08375 

188  83 

39.95 

imn 

"w'so 

8,28685 

14145 

15,068  02 

2.53637 

2.53637 

9.00000 

9.00000 

4.517  83 

687.50 

88.41 

1.539.52 

5.00000 

83.75 

2.45800 

5.00000 

4.500  00 

185  00 

200  00 

750,00 


13.52480 
7.500.00 
1.000.00 


13.500.08 
22.500,00 


22J0000 

4  000  00 

1  775  00 

86  00 


125,00 
192.38 


1,34100 
8000  00 
1,520  00 


1,26380 
4800  00 


liOODO 
7.458.00 
15.000JI0 


1.50000 
97500 
2.125.00 
1.75000 
3.00000 
750.00 
4J0080 


9.000.00 
27.000.00 


15.000.00 
26J)00.0e 


24.999il8 
7388.08 


Expenditures 


50.00 


330.00 


10.61 
1061 

U40 


125.01 


Il0i91.22 


IJ48.7I 
34963 
27921 
5.16 
3184 
1.511.25 
134  46 


2.26506 


3.00000 


796.80 
708.31 


741.54 
135  00 
834  89 


5.00 
7.559  08 


554  32 

60  50 
2.54046 


5000 


2.047.07 
19341 


1.557  36 


258  00 
35714 


372.31 


1345 
IU18 


201.11 


UMI 


2202 


Fid  ini. 


FKf 


f  )po. 


Oo 
k 
Hi 
Bo 
b 
Oi 
0» 
Da 
Di 
Ot 
Bl 
Do 
Oi 
Do 
Oi 
Di 
Di 
Di 
Di 
Do 
Do 
Do 
HcliMl 
TettyP 

RORIIK  G 

Oo 
Do 


Do  - 

Oi  . 
Oo  . 
Oo  .. 
Do  . 

Do 

Flonda  Bus 

Do 

Do 

Oo  . 

Do 

Do 

Do 
JoOn  i  Flyo 

Fomt 

Di 
Oo 

NaiiC 
Food  1  Mb) 

Food    _ 
FoodurvKt 
ManS 
lanws  E 

FoTKt 

lamts  R 
lafiy  Fotres^r. 
Rchard  D 
Nancy  E 
William  L 
Donald  I  F 

Di  .. 

Do  . 

Di  .. 
GnMMD 
WnR.  FW 
RKkirtL 
SleptaoR 

Do  . 
FDtB 
Walter  L 
Ellis  B  f  . 
Jamts  R.  Ff 
Kcwi    - 
Thofflas  C 
lolinB 
Marian  C 
Charles  L 
RolXflM 
Johns 

loel  Fmdmfi. 
Main  *"n  F 
David  W 
f^ula  D  fri 
Vemck  0  F 


ess  Associates.  187S  Pit  Sticet.  NN.  HOO  Naslim|ton.  DC  20006  . 


ILjii  Cf. 


Foli^bee.  31SS  Tnstian  Avenue  San  lose.  CA  9SI27.145« 

Service  Trades  Dept  AFIXK).  815  16lh  Street  IIW.  1408  Washington.  DC  20006  . 

hislilute.  1750  K  SI .  HW  Wastimjlon.  DC  20006  _ _. 

.  Packaimg  Institute.  Inc.  1025  Connecticut  Ave   m  Wastiinfton  K  20036 

11  Duponl  Circle,  m  #300  Wasliin|ton.  K  20036-1207   

1333  Nev  HampsHtre  Avenue.  ttW  Washiniton.  DC  20036 

Assn.  PO  Boi  95385  Allanla.  GA  30347 ..„......._^ . ^^, 

Fokester.  PO  Boi  94661  Cleveland.  OH  44101  ____;_„ 


I  MarM  i| 


.  Fort  s 

Fo  I. 

I  Farm  rs 


irti 
Fo  ler. 
F  ster. 


fraf 


I  FranlH  nch. 


Frar 


.  Fr 


.  I  iboi 

,  VPMitfli  f  ck. 

F  !d. 


Do 
French  i 

Do 

Do 
Robert  H 
KatluruH 
taoMiP. 
6. 

Ronald  A^ 
Fried  Frank 

Do 

Do 

Do 
F  Michael 
James  H 

Do 
Friends  of 
Edward  0 
Chaiies  H 
Man  Front. 
Marcy 
Funnihl  t 

Bo 
Do 
Do 
Oi 

Naocy  R 
Don  FiKiua 
HaroMW  F 
Di 
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Orianuation  or  Individual  Filing 


1330  N.  17tli  St..  •  1010  Artmgtoii.  VA  22209 _ 

ng,  Otiio  Petroleum  Council  88  E  Broad  Si .  •1%0  Columbus  OH  43215  . 
I.  701  Pennsylvania  Ave   NW.  1800  Washington.  DC  20004 


1125  17th  Street.  NW  Wostiington.  K  20036  :..... 

1775  PcflDsylvama  /Wenue.  NW.  f  lOCO  Washiii|too.  DC  20006-46W  . 


3601  Vmcennes  Road  P  0  Boi  68700  Indianapolis.  M  46768 
in.  1275  K  Street  NW,  1850  Washington.  DC  20005-4006      , 
1300  L  Street.  WW.  Suite  950  Washington.  DC  20005-4107  .... 

1201  New  Vork  Ave    NW  WasAmgton  DC  20005  

iler.  PO  Boi  50627  Columbia.  SC  29250  ._. 


Fa.  39  Faiiyiem  Road  NartKrtli.  PA  19072 

1101  15th  Street.  NW  Washington,  DC  20005     

..  1400  leth  Street  NW.  1400  Wastiington.  DC  20036-2220 
■ank.  607  Ajure  Mills  Drive  Simi  Valley,  CA  93065  


■nk. 


Frai  M  9312  Old  Georgetown  Road  Bethesda.  MO  20(14-1621  _^ 

Frjikland  It .  1730  M  Street  NW.  Mil  WashingTon.  DC  20038  _..„. 

in.  5025  Wisconsin  Ave  .  NW  WasHmgton,  DC  20016     . 

iklin.  One  Highwoods  Rd  St  lames.  NY  11780  ... 

1350  New  Vork  Ave  ,  IM.  1200  Washington.  DC  20005 

anks.  1220  L  SI .  NW,  1510  Washington,  DC  20005  

PO  Boi  10568  Pompano  Beach  Fl  33061-6568 _., 

ni.  2121  Decatur  Place.  NW  Washington.  DC  20008 


F  uie 


ler.  777  North  Capitol  Street.  1915  Washington.  DC  20002  

Fftderick.  1616  H  St..  NW  Washington.  DC  20006  _ 

Fre^ricksea.  1101  Connecticut  Ave .  IW.  1700  Washington.  DC  20036  .... 

1600  M  St .  NW  5lh  Floor  Washington,  DC  20036 „._ 

man.  1331  Pennsylvania  Ave.  W*  Washington,  DC  20O05 

r.  1150  Connecticut  Ave  .  NW.  1717  Washington,  DC  20036  _ 

.  818  Connecticut  Avenue.  NW  I9O0  Washington.  DC  20006   

nch.  1455  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  NW.  iI260  Washington.  DC  20001  . 


C(  npaiiy.  1455  Pomsytania  tut..  M.  11260  WasJiiniton.  DC  20004 


Fifnal.  316  Pennsylvania  Ave .  SE.  1304  Washington.  DC  20003 

1101  15th  Street.  *»  Washington  DC  20O05 

lurg.  3900  Wisconsin  Ave .  NW  Washington,  DC  20016 

1220  L  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20005 

888  17th  Street.  NW  l$00  Washington.  DC  20006 


lams  Shrner  l  ixobson.  1001  Pennsylvania  Ave   NW  1800  Washington  DC  20004-2505  . 


«d<«M.  321  Ultest  Front  Sticet  PO  Boi  1000  Media.  M  19063  . 

Ffdman.  1100  Citinns  BIdg  Cleveland.  OH  44114 


«  DCO. 


ins. 


I.  Inc  225  Haveitord  Ave    11  Narbetth.  PA  19072 _... 

1771  N  Street  Washington  DC  20036  

itKl  499  S  Capitol  SI .  SW.  1401  Washington.  DC  20003 

12  Massachusetts  Ave   NE  Washington  DC  20002 

Masti  s  Frosh,  2030  M  Street  NW  Washington  DC  20036  

iwofski,  801  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  NW  WaslMifloii.  DC  20004 


Fii  :o. 


1615  H  SI.  NW  Washington.  DC  20062 

250  Eye  Street,  NW  Washington.  DC  20005 

man  H.  3050  K  Street  MM  Waslnngton.  DC  20007  . 


Employtr/ClienI 


Eveieady 

EDS    .i 

Ferrellgas _.._ ,,„. .. 

Institute  ol  Scrap  Recydmg  Minlfiu , -. 

Jason  Pharmaceuticals  „_„ 

LeCere  Walking  Stick  Foundation  ... ^....„.... 

Marajul  Charters 

McDonnell  Douglas    : 

National  Collegiate  Athletic  Assn  (NOVQ  .- 

National  Spiritual  Assembly  ol  the  Balia'is  of  tte  115. 

Oklahoma  Natural  Gas    ..:■.. 

Oklahoma  State  Chamber  ol  Commeite  _.. 

Pitliiliar  Practice  Assn    , : .„.;__v , 

Pkannmitical  Coalition    .-       "     r^-. 

Public  Bnadcasting  Service 

Sony  Corp  ol  America  _- 

Spectacor  Management  Gimif  .. 

St  Louis  Nft  Partnerahtp 

Superstar  Connectno  „„.——..',  „_-___„ . .... 

SAa  Company ..^^^'^ , „.._. 

Third  Dislnct  Industnal  Denlo«nienl  hitiatm  Food  ._.....: : __....-    . 

United  Homeowners     .„.*„„„«... ..™™«_. 

American  Assn  ol  Equipment  lessors .—. . 

American  Petroleum  Institute        ., 

R  G  Flippo  i  Associates.  Inc  (For  Aetna  Lite  (  CivaKfi  

R.G,  Flippo  I  Associates.  Inc  (For:Alabama  Power  Co) 

R  G  Flippo  6  Associates.  Inc  (For  American  Institute  ot  Certified  Public  Ac- 
countants! 

RG  Flippo  t  Associates.  Inc  (For  AmSouth  Bank) 

R  G  Fhppo  i  Asswiates.  Inc  iFor  Colsa.  Inc) 

R  G  Fhppo  (  Associates.  Inc  (For  Edison  Electric  Institute)  ....... 

RG  Flippo  i  Associates.  Inc  (For. Norfolk  Southern  Corp)  .'. 

R  G  Flippo  (  Associates.  Inc  (For.RJR  Nabiso  Washington)  „ 

R  G  Flippo  i  Associates,  he  (For.United  Stales  Telephone  Assa) 

Control  Data  Corporation ...„_ j. ; 

Cray  Research.  Inc  _..; 

MEDCO  Containment  .„ _.„...„.__: ',. 

State  University  System __.^.iu__»-..-..!.. , ..... 

University  ot  Alaska u.lu_:._ ^___.,_. 

Unnervty  ot  Nevada-las  Wgas  _ ., ^ . 

Westinitiiiaie  ElKtiK  Corp  :_„ ...„ 

Inteflialnnal  Union  of  Operating  Enginten _ i.... 

Aurora  Health  Care  Inc  i  Smai  Samaritan  Medcal  Center.loc  — 

Coldwell  Banker  Real  Estate  Group  ___. 

United  Savings  ol  America L.. 

OemocrKy  Movement  USA  .._. i. _....„._„... 


Albers  t  Company  (For:May  Department  Stom  Co) 

Atlantic  Richfield  Co  ^..^ 


Centeiior  Energy  Corp.  el  al. 

National  Assn  of  Mutual  Insurance  Cos 
National  Industrial  Transportation  League 

American  Soybean  Assn 

American  Public  Transit  Assn  : „_„i 

Chem-Nuclear  Systems.  Inc 


Delaware  Container  Corpoiatm : ,-^ .... _.._ ■_.._. 

Giant  Cement  Company    _..;. . ,.._.... ... „_.„„■., ... 

Greenwood  Oevekipment  Corp .'. ____ 

National  Instutute  on  Deafness  &  Other  Communication  Disord 

Minnesota  Mining  &  Manulacturing  (^  

Olsson  Frank  i  WeeOa  (For  Ad  Hoc  P«a  Standard  Rulemaking  Group) 

Calciiek  Dental  Products - . .'.. 

Church  ot  Scientology  .» . ._„.._., 

American  Podiatnc  Medical  Assn _ ..,.-,...._ l..i „_j...,_„_,._.. 

Silver  Users  Assn.  Inc  „ ...... ;...;........ _. 

Amalgamated  Transit  Union.  AFL-CIO .■ . »..._._..; 

Parkdale  Mills.  Inc.  el  al   _. ._._.......... 

Contract  Services  Assn  .......C;i....;™l„^^„.™j 

American  Resort  t  Residential  Develooment  Ass*  ; . ..-—...-.„... 


National  Campaign  tor  a  Peace  Tai  Fuad  . 

National  Farmers  Organi2alion    

National  Grange    ..^_.__i_... 

Regional  Airline  Association  .__„ 
Hartford  Fire  Insurance  Co  .. 

General  Electric  Co  

Southern  California  Gas  Co  . 
USX  Corporation 


French  t  Company  (Forlntemational  Elcclmnics  MIgrs  t  Consumer*  of  Amer- 
ica. Inc) 

French  i  Company  (For  Montgomery  Ward  t  Co.  Inc)  ._„ . 

International  Electronics  Mtgrs  i  Consumers  ol  America.  Inc i 

Montgomery  Ward  i  Co.  Inc ..„.__; . 

Wheels.  Inc ;_...„ ,„..... 

United  Parcel  Service i ,.._„ -. j. . 

Minnesota  Mining  i  Manufartormg  Co.  (311)  ..„; _, :...;.„__... 

Federal  National  Mortgage  Assn  (Fannie  Mae) .__ „_,_.__». __. 

American  Petroleum  Institute  „_ „. >„ _;., 

Holland  t  Kmght  (FotiSt.  Johns  Home  Heallb) ._..;._..._.: ._ 

General  Electric  Co __. ...;_...... 

Goldrich  t  Kest  .'. „.._ _. 

Lonza.  Inc : 

Virgin  Islands  Rum  Industries.  Ltd 


Clouse  Pagano  8  Friedman  (For  Cbem  Stfwcc,  IK)  . 

Centerior  Energy  Corp    „. 

Environmental  Standards  Group  '. 


National  Assn  oi  Broadcasters 


National  Assn  ot  Independent  losunts  . 

Trust  for  Public  Land  ... 

Common  Cause    ; 

Avis.  Inc ... 

Barrett  Resources  Corp    _.... 

Crysen  Corp 


Rugby-Darby  Group  Companiot,  he 

Sound  Refining.  Inc  

Systems  Control.  Inc 

U  S  Chamber  ol  Commerce 


Aerospace  Industries  Assn  ol  America.  Inc  '. .__....._. 

Collier  Shannon  i  Scott  (For  Basic  Management  inc)  -. 

Collier  Shannon  t  Scott  (ForCenltal  Basin  Municipal  Water  Distnct) 


Receipts 


6.000  00 


) 5.000  00 

6.00000 
45000  00 
40.0CO0O 
36.000  00 
21.300  00 
3.000  00 
6.000  00 
9.00000 

15  OflOOO 
60.000  00 


45.000.00 
1200000 


3.750.00 
2.10000 
4.500.00 

1.20000 
1.35000 
5.250  00 
157500 
2.85000 
4.30000 


30.562.55 
6.329  05 
31248  00 
34.999  34 
16.094.33 
2471486 
7.50000 


Eipenditum 


6.50 


14.00 

329  00 

20232 

226  73 

3.380  00 


9846 


47  55 
86003 


302.27 


742.73 


16.507.00 


1.000.00 
2i66i9 


1.792.00 
73854 

2  55000 
1400  00 
5475.00 
1.050.00 
8.93750 


3.00000 
65000 


1.50000 
4.0OO.0O 
1.080  OO 


18.75000 


1.102.50 
5417.00 

6.00000 
l.OOOOO 
15.000  00 
356.00 
5.000.00 


30000 

25000 

80000 

325  00 

125.00 

1.000.00 

1.00000 

13.500.00 


2.00000 
1.260.00 


1.100.00 


288.49 
94.50 

"s^oiib'iio 

2.50000 

40000 

3.733iO 


5.65125 

1.625  00 

375.00 


2.50000 

3.500  00 

lOOOO 

7.468.08 


16.50700 
5.05000 


10.00000 
3.666.43 

37  60 
15  00 
405  96 
67858 
754  72 
3.197  02 
545.06 


2.075.46 


6.850.00 
14841 


275.00 
4,939.00 


50.00 


080 

iw.H 


I6IJ5 


5.148  33 


430.00 
4.621.22 


14907 
4100 
81.79 
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Organaation  or  Individual  Fihng 


Do  . 

Do. 

Do. 

Oo 

Do 

Do 

Oo 

Do  . 

Do 

Do 


FICA  Fairness  Coalition,  PO  Bo«  66674  Washington.  DC  20036   

James  E  GaHigan.  1201  New  York  Ave  NW  Washington.  DC  20005  . 
Gage  I  luclKi.  2120  I  Street.  NW.  1810  Washington.  DC  20037  

Do 

Oo 


Floyd  D  Oaiblet.  888  16th  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20006-4103 „„ 

Karl  Gallant,  8001  Braddock  Road  Springtield.  VA  22160  .... 

Kathleene  E  Gallegos.  1155  I5th  Street.  NW.  (400  Washington.  DC  20005  ...... 

Peter  S  Garabel,  1100  15th  Street.  NW,  1700  Washington,  DC  20005  

Cheryl  Gannon.  2000  K  Street  NW  11800  Washington  DC  20006     

Sandra  M  Garbrecht.  1350  New  York  Ave  .  NW  Washington,  DC  20005 .-™ 

Isabella  Garcia.  1201  16th  St .  NW,  «624  Washington.  DC  20036   .■.„, 

Raymond  Garcia.  1745  Jelferson  Davis  Highway,  11200  Arlington.  VA  22202  

Richard  E  Gardiner.  1600  Rhode  Island  Ave .  NW  Washington.  DC  20036  

James  N  Gardner.  121  SW  Salmon.  11400  Portland.  OR  97204-2924   

lynda  Nelson  Gardner.  121  SW  Salmon  .  11400  Portland.  OR  97204-2924  ....... 

Sherwin  Gardner.  1010  Wisconsin  Ave  .  NW.  1800  Washington.  DC  20007  .. ^ 

Gardner  Carton  I  Douglas.  1301  K  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20005  :. 

Nancy  Garland.  1505  Prince  Street,  #300  Aleiandria,  VA  22314 

Anthony  Garrett.  150  Andover  San  Francisco.  CA  94110     

Lee  D  Garrigan.  1015  Fifteenth  Street.  NW  #802  Washington.  DC  20005 

Theodore  J  Gartish.  410  First  Street  St  Washington.  DC  20003    

John  C.  Gartland.  214  Massachusetts  Ave .  NE,  4210  Washington.  DC  20002  ... 
Garvey  Schubert  I  Barer.  1000  Potomac  Street.  NW  Wasl»«|ton.  DC  20007 

Do 

Oo 


Oo  . 
Oo. 
Oo 

Do 


Gas  Appliance  Manufacturers  Assn.  Inc.  1901  North  Moore  Street  Arlington.  VA  22209  . 

Lillian  B-  Gaskin.  1800  M  St .  NW  Washington.  DC  20036  .. 

Ptiilip  Gasteyer.  1709  New  York  Ave  .  m.  »801  Washington.  DC  20006 ._ 

Bruce  A  Gates.  201  Park  Washington  Court  Falls  Church.  VA  22046  ....^ '^ 

Jerome  C.  Garto.  230  E  Broadway  1901  Salt  Lake  City.  UT  84111-2451  ,...-....„ 

Fred  Gebler.  1331  Pennsylvania  Ave  .  NW.  iUOON  Washington.  DC  20004  :. 

Robert  C  Gelardi.  5775  Peachtree-Ounwoody  Rd  .  1500-G  Atlanta.  GA  30342 

Do 


Morton  A  Geller.  Corporate  lai  Department  100  Federal  Street  Boston.  MA  02110  . 
Elise  Gemeinhardt.  1620  I  Street.  NW.  1800  Washington.  DC  20036  . 

General  Instrument  Corporation.  1899  I  Street,  NW.  Filth  Floor  Washington.  DC  20036  

Generic  Pharmaceutical  Industry  Assn.  200  Madison  Ave  .  12404  New  York.  NY  10016  

Diane  J.  Generous.  1331  Pennsylvania  Ave  .  NW.  11500  North  Washington.  DC  20004-1703 

John  Gentille.  1957  E  SI ,  NW  Washington,  DC  20006 ,..-.,. — 

William  A.  Geoghegan.  1200  18th  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20036 ^.  ..... 

Nancy  Wtwrton  George.  555  13in  Street.  MN.  41010  E  Wasbinglon.  DC  20004-1109 

Do ... 

Do 

Joseph  G  Gerard.  918  16th  St.  NW.  «402  Washington.  DC  20006 „. . 

Louis  Getber.  1925  K  St .  NW  Washington.  DC  20006 . ..._..- 

Robin  Gerber.  101  Constitution  Ave  NW  Washington.  DC  20001  .i..i_L 

Richard  C  Gcigle.  1800  M  Street.  NW,  »325S  Washington,  DC  20036   ™— »-^^ 

Scott  A  Gerke.  955  LEnlant  Plaia.  SW  15300  Washington.  DC  20024  ., 

Katherine  Doddridge  Cerlach.  I5lh  t  M  Streets.  NW  Washington.  DC  20005 

Matthew  Gerson.  1600  Eye  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20006  . 

John  J  Gersuk.  3444  Valewood  Or  Oakton.  VA  22124 .^ . . 

David  Troy  Saiton  Getty.  3301  E  Garland  Fresno.  CA  93726 

Dorothy  F  Gevinscn.  Market  Square  801' Pennsylvania  Ave.  NW.  1720  Washington.  DC  20006-2604 

Danny  Ghorbam.  8014  Falstaft  Road  Mclean.  VA  22102   - 

Clair  Ghylin.  1401  Eye  Street.  NW.  11200  Washington,  DC  20005 — » — - 

Christopher  I  Ciaimo.  201  North  Washington  Street  Aleiandria,  VA  22314 -. „.: — 

Wayne  Gibbens.  801  Pennsylvania  Ave    NW,  1840  Washington,  DC  20004-2604 _ „....,- 

Martha  A  Gibbons.  1155  Connecticut  Ave .  NW  Washington.  DC  20036 


Gary  J  Gibbs.  801  Pennsylvania  Ave  ,  NW,  4352  Washington.  DC  20004-2696  .. .... 

Michelle  Gibson.  1101  30th  Street.  NW.  1500  Washington,  DC  20007  ..^.. 

Robert  A  Gitford.  1200  17th  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20036  ,,: - — 

Robert  C  Gilardi.  1725  Jefferson  Davis  Hwy.  41004  Arlington.  VA  22202-4102  ... 

Pamela  Gilbert.  215  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  SE  Washington.  DC  20003 „» 

Jacqueline  Gillan,  777  North  Capitol  Street  NE,  MIO  Washington.  DC  20002  .... 

Mary  Ann  Gilleece.  1146  19th  Street  NW,  3rd  Floor  Washington.  DC  20036  ....... 

Do  .-...., 

David  Gillette.  440  R«  awl.  NW!«^^^^  Washington.  DC  im\  ..!ZZZ.~1 

Brad  Oilman.  2300  Clarendon  Blvd.  #1010  Arlington.  VA 22201 

Do  

Do   ™ .r-.- 


Oo. 
Oo. 
Do  . 


Jim  Gilmore.  1735  New  York  Avenue.  NW.  #500  Washington.  DC  20006  ., 

Tod  I  Gimbel.  1341  G  Street.  NW.  #900  Washington.  DC  20005 

Ginn  Edington  Wade  I  Sanders.  Inc.  803  Prince  Street  Aleiandna.  VA  22314.:. 

Do 


Do  . 
Oo  . 
Oo. 
Oo  . 
Do  . 
Do  . 
Do 


Caesar  A  Giolito.  PO  Boi  5793  Caiefree.  AZ  85377  . 

Do  

Carolyn  H.  bolilo.  P.OBoi  5793  Carefree.  AZ  85377  . 

Do  - 


Gerard  Giovaniello.  777  14th  St .  m  Washington.  DC  20005 ~. 

Girt  Scouts  ot  the  USA.  830  Third  Avenue  New  Yorti.  NY  10022  

Earl  E  Gielde.  1155  Connecticut  Ave  ,  NW.  #800  Washington.  DC  20036  . 


Lawrence  L  Gladchun,  27777  Inkster  Road  Farmington  Hills.  Ml  48334 

Nicholas  J  Glakas.  1600  M  Street,  NW  Washington,  DC  20036 

Matthew  D  Glasser.  1919  Park  Road.  NW  Washington.  DC  20010 


Law  Offices  ot  Thos  Gleason.  26  Broadway.  17th  Floor  New  Yortt.  NY  10004 
Martha  Cole  Glenn.  4637B  S  36th  Street  Arlington.  VA  22206  


Employer/Client 


Collier  Shannon 
Collier  Shannon 
Collnr  Sbaonon 
Collitt  Sbaanon 
Collier  Shannon 
Collier  Shannon 
Collier  Shannon 
Conwr  SItannon 
ColiOf  Shaaaon 
Collm  Shaanon 


iScon 

t  Scott 
8  Scott 
8  Scott 
8  Scott 
i  Scott 
8  Scott 
8  Scott 
8  Scott 
i  Scott 


(For  Central  Utah  Water  Conservancy  Distnct) 

(For  Comdisco  Medical  Leasing  (iroup.  Inc)  

(For  Florida  Lime  8  Avocado  Trustees) 

(For:Granile  Rock  Company) 

(ForOdyssey  International)  

(For  Riverside  Resort  8  Casino) __. 

(For  South  Dade  Land  Corp) 

(ForSpelman  8  Col   

(For  Summit  Engineering  Corp)  _. 

(For  West  Basin  Municipal  Water  Ootnct) 


American  Hotel  8  Motel  Assn 

Black  8  Decker  Corp 

Pepsi  Co.  Inc  

Pica  Hut.  Inc  . 


International  Dairy  Foods  Assn  

National  Right  to  Work  Committee 

McNair  Group.  Inc  

Sonat  Inc 


National  Comm  to  Preserve  Social  Security  8  Medicare 

Spiegel  8  McDiarmid  (For  American  Communities  lor  CIcaMip  Eooilll  INXO) 

National  Education  Assn  _ 

Rockwell  International  Corp „.... 

National  Ritle  Assn  ol  America 


Gardner  Cosgrove  I  Gardner  (Forlindsay  Hart  Heil  8  Weigler  (lor  RENTRAK 
Corp)) 

Lindsay  Hart  Neil  S  Weigler  (For  Rentiak  Corpi 

GrKery  Manulacturers  ol  America.  Inc  

Adventist  Health  System/Sunbell  Hospital  System __„_. 

American  Optometric  Assn      , 

CiliKns  lor  Reliable  and  Sale  Highways  (CRASH) _.. 

American  Consulting  Engineers  Council  .. ... «_ 

American  Nuclear  Enerjy  Council  — 

City  ot  Aberdeen 


Early  Winters  Resorts,  kic 

Interocean  Management  Compaair  . 

Ministry  ot  the  Environment 

Space  Industries.  Inc  _. 

Totem  Ocean  Trailer  Eipress.  Inc  .. 


American  Bar  Assn  

US  League  of  Savings  Institutions 

National-American  Wtiolesale  Grocers'  Assa  . 


Electronic  Data  Systems  Corp 


Robert  H  Kellen  Co  (ForCalorie  Control  Council) 

Kellen  Company  (Foiilnfant  Fonnula  Counal) 

First  National  Bank  ol  Boston      _., 

Metropolitan  Lile  Insurance  Company 


American  Soc  lor  Personnel  Administration  . 
Associated  General  Contractors  ol  Amenu . 

Securities  Industry  Assn  

Enron  Corp 


Natural  Gas  Alliance  lot  tbe  Generation  of  Eloctncitir  . 

Transco.  Inc  

American  Furniture  Manufacturers  Assn 

lunicalions  Workers  of  America  , 


UnitKl  Brotherhood  ol  Carpenters  8  Joiners  of  Ananca  .- 

Dow  Corning  Corp — 

Honda  North  America.  Inc 

National  Assn  ol  Home  Builders  ot  the  United  States  — 

Motion  Picture  Assn  of  America.  Ik 

Bechtel  Croup.  Inc    „_ ™.j« 


Pnicler  (  Gamble  Manufacturing  Co  . 

Association  lor  Regulatory  Reform 

Chevron  USA.  Inc  

Retired  Officers  Assn  

MidConlinent  Oil  8  Gas  Assn 

laidlaw  Waste  Systems.  Inc 


Central  8  South  West  Services,  be  . 
Cement  Kiln  Recycling  Coalition  ..... 
National  Restaurant  Assn 


Compressed  Gas  Assn/Helium  Advisoiy  Council  . 

Public  Citi»n  

Advocates  lor  Highway  8  Auto  Salety 

Lepon  McCarthy  Jutkowitj  &  HoUvnrth  (ForAstra  HoMinis  Carp) . 

lepon  McCarthy  iollnwiti  t  HotnoMi  (Far:OynCorp)  

Lepon  McCarthy  JutlMilI  t  IWnaitt  (For.«IP  Cocp) 

American  Israel  Public  Affairs  Comn 

Robertson  Monagle  8  Easlaugh  (For  Aleutians  East  BoiDu|b) 

Robertson  Monagle  8  Easlaugh  (For^Iity  ot  Kenai)    

Robertson  Monagle  8  Easlaugh  (For-City  ot  KodiakJ  

Robertson  Monagle  8  Easlaugh  (For:Marco) 


Robertson  Monagle  8  Easlaugh  (ForOcean  Shipho<din|S.  bic)  . 
Robertson  Monagle  S  Easlaugh  (ForTransportatiaa  bistitala)  . 

American  Factory  Trawler  Assn  

Miller  Brewing  Company „. 

Allied  Signal  Aerospace  Co  a 

Equilai   . . — — 

Firearms  Training  Systems,  Inc ^^ — 1___ 

lakheed  Corporation  . .„. „ __ 

Oglethorpe  Power  Corp ._ . 

Swedish  Ordnance  ...._ 

Turner  Broadcasting  System,  hic  -.„ ^_ 

US  Cane  Sugar  Relmers'  Assn _ 

Walluns  Associated  Industries.  Inc  

Afliencaa  Jtosn  ol  Pastoral  Counselors 


U.S.  Chamber  ol  Commerce  for  Natl  Info  t  Educatm  Utility  . 
American  Assn  ol  Pastoral  Counselors 


Capital  International  Communications  (For US  Chamber  of  Commerce  foe  Na- 
tional Inlormalion  8  Ed.  Ul.>. 
National  Assn  ot  Realtois  


Waste  Management.  Inc  . 
Michigan  National  Corp  „ 
ITT  Corporation 


City  ol  Broomlield.  Colorado  

International  Longshoiemen's  Assn.  AFl-OO 
Humane  Society  ol  the  U5 


Receipts 


12.59103 

■■■■—- 


5.253J4 
6J74i2 


9J4SJ6 


2.96619 


4JOO.0O 
4.6S7  50 


11.64000 
17287  50 
334040 
3.000  00 

504'7;60 

5.047.60 


156J5 
2.100.00 
6.600.00 
8i50.00 
6.0*953 
1.51329 

2J3i« 
I4.708J7 


'  40dM 
2.10000 
3.000.00 

GO^iid 

360M 


1.500.00 
11.53300 


3.700.M 


1.50000 
7.032  00 
1.254  50 
5.000  00 
20000 

4i65ii0 


2100 
6.000.00 
7.500.00 
2.826  00 
8.00000 
2.500.00 
1.600.00 

r50floo 

6.925  do 

4.980  78 

450  00 

500.00 

liMiiiii 

1.25000 
17.500  00 
6.000.00 


17.500.00 

42500 

4.00000 


10.000.00 
12.00000 


3MO0O 


2J)00.00 

rdoooi) 


2.S00JI0 


mm 

2S.000.S0 


9.62BJ6 


Eipendilures 


15.117.73 


705  68 
144  40 
484  00 

15000 

7.10290 

62.50 


45.76 
45  76 
163  jji 


50.00 


57.19 


I1.533n 


1.404.51 
11510 


45421 

15752 
50  00 

57150 
22  00 
350.00 

'99000 
27»!i9 

307747 


5.947.39 

"40-40 


9810 
10830 


2SJ5 

"iiiis 

447^40 

1^07.59 


69.00 
2.073.93 


220^ 


UMI 


I  Glis  )n. 


I  USA.  he. 


.  700  Uth  Stmt.  m.  Wajhiniton.  X  2000S 

.  2121  K  St .  M.  KM  WKlnnHm.  DC  20037  ..... 


God 


G  1 


GnMT.  TVM  WHsin  tM  f30I  Mmitim.  W  27201  

1776  Cy«  Slrwt.  NW.  171)0  WasMniton.  DC  20OO6  . 

1010  Oulit  Stf«l  AleiandNj.  VA  22314    

PO  Boa  1300S2St  Paul.  MN  SM13  . 


C  llow 


Jdoim  ( 
GlebiM 

Do 

Do 

Ik. 

B). 

9$  . 

to. 

a». 

D> 

Do 

Do 
Stephanw  I 
lamnW 
Jean  C 
luditA  M 
Gold  I  iKtilniood.  bic.  US5  Pennsyhama  An* .  m.  t9S0  Washinitan.  K  20004 

Oo 

0> 

to 

Od 

Do 

to 

to. 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to. 

to. 

to. 

to 

to 


to 

to. 

to. 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to. 

to 

to 

to 

to. 

to 


to  . . 

to   . 

Do 
GoMli*r|( 
MMJ.  (M 
linlin  CoHi 
MaGoMma 
SltwGoldin 
Goldman 
Robert  H 
Ham  Goldsmith. 
Richard  S 


tectoc.  1229  19ll>  SI .  m  WasXmiton.  DC  20036  . 


Goiu  lei. 


John  A 
Linda  Goold 
John  Gofdicy 

Do 

Do 

Do 
Marvin  N  GJdon 
Hary  S  Go<4<< 
Randall  C 
David  W  Gofnan 
Faye  A 
Mack  S 
Petef  Gossan 
Gover  StetM 

Do 

Do 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 


.  Gorrr  ir 
Gorr  ai 


I  Gral  ». 


Ii  les 


to 

to 

to 
Edmund 
John  R  Grati 
Elaine  I  Gra  lam 
Michael  Gialf  m 
Graham  t 

to 
Frances  Tuft 
Hancy  Grane! 

Oo 
Andrew  H 
Oitlord  S 
Graves  I 

to 

to 
Cam  1  Gray 
PMer  Gray  I 
RotertK.  ' 

to 

to 

to 

to 


.  G»J 
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Orianuation  or  Individual  Filioi 


1019  I9th  Street.  NW  Suite  llOO  Washin(ton.  K  2003t . 

«.  122  Maryland  Ave    NE  Washinjton.  DC  20002  

lOSO  17th  Street,  m  1500  Washington.  DC  20036 


I  Sai  IS 


1250  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.  1401  Washinfton.  DC  2003« 

t  Co.  1101  Pennsytvania  Awnue.  NW.  1900  Washin|ton.  DC  20004 

Goidsbonuth.  5S08  Lomhanly  Place  Baltimore.  MO  21210  

601  13th  Street.  NW.  »650-No(th  Washmiton.  DC  20OO5 

Cjldstem.  2300  M  Street,  m  Washington.  DC  20037    ._ 


1745  Jetterson  Davis  Hvty .  11200  Artinfton  VA  22202  ... 

777  14th  Street.  I«l  Washington.  DC  20005  „.. 

1150  CwMCticiit  Awmie.  NW.  K07  Washington.  K  20036  . 


1000  Wilson  Boulevard.  42800  Arlington.  VA  22209  

801  Pennsytvania  Ave  .  NW.  4700  Washington.  DC  20004  . 
rdon.  1201  New  rork  Ave    m  4830  Washington.  DC  2000$  . 

.  807  Maine  Avenue  SW  Washington.  DC  20024     

1800  M  Street,  m  4325  S  Washington  DC  20036  

1200  17th  Street.  HH  Washington.  DC  20036  . 


1745  Jefferson  Davis  Highway.  11000  Arlington.  VA  2220Z 

1  WM«nv  2501  ftn  Grande  Blvd .  NW  Albuoaerqw.  NM  87104-3223  . 


1957  E  Street.  NW  Washington.  K  20006  

1448  Dute  Street  Aleiandria.  VA  22314  

1200  17tn  Slrwt.  NW  Washington.  DC  20036  . 


625  Slaters  Lane.  Suite  200  Aleiandna.  VA  22314 
2000  H  Street.  NW.  1700  Washington.  DC  20036 


:ranahan.  1620  L  Street.  IW.  41200  Washington.  DC  20036 
c/o  PO  Bo.  66674  Washington.  DC  20035-6674 


Gi  iss 
Gi 

.As:  ci 


Jr .  One  Woitd  Trade  Center  M511  New  fork.  NY  lOOa  

ul.  1800  M  Street.  NW.  I325'S  Washington.  DC  2C036 
lates.  Ed.  2001  M  Street.  NW.  4tn  Floor  Washington.  DC  20036  . 


1850  M  Stmt.  m.  tiiO  Nisliinglim.  K  20036  

01  Pennsylvania  Ave .  NW.  11000  Washington.  DC  20004  . 
901  31st  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20007  


Etnployw/CliMt 

Monsanto  Company 

U  Mppon  Ain»ayj  Co.  ltd ,.. 

Cmmi  Computer  Corp  .. 

Fame.  Ud ,^.. 

Hitachi.  Ltd  .__ 

Hyundai  Motor  America  ..^„ 

Japan  Fed  of  Construction  Conttadon.  he  .S~„ 

Komatsu  Ltd „ 

Kyocera  Corporatm  .... .. ..... ^.,.__» 

Maiak  Corporation .__„.__. _. 

Murata  Machineiy.  Ltd    ^;.„_ 

South  Louisiana  Port  Coflimissioo  ..,._;„ ._..._. 

American  Apparel  Manufacturers  Axn.  kc  ...; 

Phillips  Petroleum  Co  1.,. 

American  Assn  of  Port  Authorities  ; 

Farm  Credit  Services  .»_.„__ ... 

Air  t  Space  West.  Inc  _™„„.._J... 

Alaska  Loggers  Assn  .: „..'....;.....„.. 

Amercan  College  of  Cardiology     ;;.....;. _. 

American  Academy  of  Dermatology 

American  Academy  of  OphthaliiuilO0  . [ ._. 

American  Trucking  Assns.  Inc „_„ 

Berelta  USA  Corp 

BAA  pic    -. ._. 

Camp  Barsh  Bates  i  late . .1 

Chemical  Manufacturers  Ass«.  Inc  ,_.._,.„. 

Coca  Cola  Company    _.;.<....... 

College  of  American  PatholO(isls  .-  .V.: '-  - 

Copiat  „_„ .J..... 

Electronic  Data  Systems  Corp  

Energy  Research  Corp  _. . 

Eguitahie  life  Assurance  Society  of  tki  U.S. 

Eye  Bank  Assn  of  America ... 

Federated  Investors.  Inc  «... 

fiat  USA ..:. ...;„. 

ford  Motor  Co  .. ...... .'. 

Genentech.  Inc  ...^ . . 

Hopi  Tribe 

Investment  Company  Institult _ 

LEGI-SUTE  - „.....„ 

Martin  Marietta  Coip ._.._..„„„_„ 

Museum  Company . ....v;......^™. 

MCI  Communications  Corp  ....„,.„™.„..„., 

National  Business  Aircraft  Assn.  Iiie ^_ 

National  Football  League ....j.'... 

National  Restaurant  Assn „... 

National  School  Transportation  Ass*  . ..._;— 

Pacific  Enterprises    ■.;_.„ 

Pennioil  Co    „. ..„_.._ . 

Philip  Morris  Co '■   ■   ',      ,,-,■-.- 

Salomon  Brothers.  Inc ..... ,___ .^ 

Sunrise  Club.  Inc i. ., i.j,.. 

Thomson-CSf  Inc  „ i..,.„....,..„ 

Times  Mirror  Co     .    

Washington  Metropolitan  Area  Transit  Authonty 

Alpha  Lyracom  d/b/a  Pan  American  Satelliti  

TelKator 

American  CnnI  libortKS  UniM  .... .. 

Taaco,  Inc ; 

McCaw  Cellular  Communications  liic .' 


Receipts 


3221 

360i7 


432.(f 

2I6J4 


1.000.06 

1.050.80 

17.000.00 

500  00 


4.500.M 
12.000M 
2.80000 
1.40000 
3.26000 
4JO0  0O 


78800 
4800  00 
5.000  00 


Americans  tor  Immigration  Control.  Inc 

Detroit  Edison  Company       

Kelley  Drye  8  Warren  (For  Coalition  to  Present  the  low  Incomt  Housing  Tai 
Credit) 

Rockwell  International  Corp    .-^  ■     -   ■■       ■■-".-;       '    -' 

National  Assn  of  Realtors  ;.:_.....,..._1.._ .;i_'„.„.:„..._Jl.;... 

E«port  Processors  Industry  Cotlilm  (EPIC)  „.....«...._,„..'......._...^ 

Iowa  Pork  Producers  Assn    _......„™„,..,. . ... 

National  Sunflower  Assn .^.—^....^..........j.,..; j ,^ 

US  Canola  Assaiatwn  __„.__i ..■._L^..„...»...:.......„ 

Grumman  Corp „ ™.«..^ -.««.-«.*.l.™«...^ .... 

Northern  Telecom.  Inc •._.„ .,.:. .v.„™_i..™; 

National  Gram  8  feed  Assn . . ^^_... i._i.™....u...^.». . 

Disabled  American  Veterans  „,„™.^ ............„.,..._.!...«*.™. 

Dow  Corning  Corp    ™.,_._„J.__...._i„, .....,.„ . ..... 

National  Restaurant  hm      ,-,-,;,_,    ■ .. . ..„..i.....™i..... 

General  Dynamics 


Campo  Band  of  Mission  Indians 

Crow  Tribal  Housing  Authority      

Mescalero  Apache  Housing  Authority  . 

Minnesota  Chippewa  Tribe  

Navaio  Area  School  Board  Assn   

Pueblo  of  Laguna  Housing  AuUonlif . 

Pueblo  of  Poioaout „. 

Pueblo  of  Tesugue 

Pueblo  of  Zuni 


Santa  Clara  Indian  Pueblo  .;„_...._.... '^. 

Santa  fe  Indian  School.  Inc ^^_.„..„_.„....___. : 

Shoshone  Tribe  ^ .._,™...™„i 

Tonono  O'odham  Nation  ^.... : ... „.....rt... 

Wind  River  Tai  Commission , 

2uni  Housing  Authority   ^ 

Associated  General  Contractors  of  Amenco ;„..„ 

International  Assn  of  Amusement  Parts  &  Attraction  . 

National  Restaurant  Assn       

National  Assn  of  Medical  Eguiptment  Suppliers  

Cilibank.  NA , 

Investors  m  Industry .....™..i.„..„. 

Panhandle  Eastern  Corp „,_„,.„ 

FICA  Fairness  Coalition    „. „„ 

Partnership  on  Health  Care  t  Employment  ....]....._.;„; 

Secunty  Traders  Assn.  Inc .' .._,. 

Dow  Corning  Corp  .„...: ;...... 

Correctional  Education  Consultants,  he ;_.._.„„ 

Emerald  Resources  Management  .....„._.■_ „ 

Hill  &  Knowtton  .......1^..;. 

Securities  Industry  Assn ..__ .".„. 

Citicorp/Citibank 

Hill  t  Knowllon  (For  AMR  Corp) 


Hill  i  Knowtton.  Inc  (Fotfitst  American  Bmli 

Hill  6  Knowlton.  Inc  

Hill  t  Knowlton.  Inc  (ForRepublic  of  Turkey)  .. 
Hill  I  Knowlton.  Inc  (ForShaklee  Corporation) . 


RA) 


8.S1500 
9.24000 
31.25000 
900  00 
15.00000 
12.000.00 
2.46800 
32.00000 
28.80000 
13.60000 

535  00 
8.000  00 
12.80000 
40000 
27.240  00 
29  25000 
6.000  00 
6.600  00 
4.00000 

25.ooaoo 

7.805  OO 
400000 

20.000  00 
5.288.00 

16.757.00 


Eipenditures 


63000 
500  00 


750.00 


5000.00 
1.75000 
3  000  00 
1.500  00 
6.000  00 
9.000  00 
625  00 
1.250.00 

liiraia 

5.000.00 
1.50000 
1.000.00 
1.973.50 

MLOO 


38.W 
955.50 


i.8»je 


8  424  00 
87  50 


2000.80 


1.500.00 
2.750.00 
63.908.00 


2.500.00 

5.00000 

50000 


2.50000 
1.983  00 
3JO0.OO 


11618 


SOJIO 
S3J6 
2.000.00 
535  98 
2138  00 
2.13800 
2.538  00 
2.53800 
2.277.00 
2.203.00 
2.538  OO 
2.538.00 
2.138.00 
2.20000 
2.28100 
2.53800 
213800 
2.388.00 
2.463.00 
2.538  00 
2.161.00 
2.53800 
2.50800 
2.17100 
2.538  OO 
2.138  OO 
2.53800 
2.13800 
2.30800 
2.331  i)0 
2.53800 
2.53800 
2538  00 
253800 
2.287  00 
2.53800 
2.53800 
2.538  00 
2.538  00 
213800 
2.53800 
2.53800 
2.13800 


100  00 

iio'oo 


4.99944 


2.89375 

643  39 

3.53955 

2.41012 

20815 


3625 
16700 
990  00 
43319 


500  00 


990.00 

13.38 

520.08 
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Organuation  or  Individual  Filing 


Do 
to 


Scott  D  Grayson.  1828  I  Street.  NW.  #1202  Wwhingloo.  K  20036  _.; 

Mary  R  Grealy.  lUl  19th  Street,  NW.  1402  Washington.  DC  20036 

Greater  Wash/MD  ServKe  Station  i  Automotive  Repair  Assn.  9420  Annapolis  Rd .  4307  lanham.  MD  20706  . 

Greater  Washington  Educational  Telecommunicalions  Assn.  PC  Boi  2626  Washington.  DC  20013  

tonald  R  Greeley.  919  18th  SI ,  NW.  4700  Washington,  DC  20006 

toborah  Green.  610  W  llOth  Street  New  York.  NY  10025  : •. , u 

George  R.  Green.  1750  K  St .  NW  Washington,  DC  20006     „....., 

James  E,  Green.  1100  Connecticut  Ave.  NW  4620  Washington.  DC  20036 .;_...; ...;. ..-. 

Micah  S  Green.  lOOO  Vermont  Ave ,  NW.  48O0  Washington.  DC  20005 .__■...... ....».....;.. 

Olivet  W.  Green.  5025  Wisconsin  Ave.  NW  Washington.  DC  20016  ,...„.„_.„ _ 

Scott  H.  Gnen.  1275  Pennsylvania  Ave.  NW.  4220  Washington.  DC  20004 -. — 

to ..._. ._. — — 

to .:-.. .......... 

William  Green.  1455  Pennsylvania  Ave.  4575  Washington.  DC  20004 ........ .i.-.^ ..._.. 

Fred  Greene.  3434  Pinetree  Terrace  falls  Church.  VA  22041 ..^....»_.™__.^ — 

H  Thomas  Greene,  412  1st  SI    SE  Washington,  DC  20003  '..-u— 

Sujanne  Greenfield.  2030  M  Street,  NW  Waslungton,  DC  20036 ..., . .... 

Ronald  K  Greenhalgh.  1800  Massachusetts  Ave ,  NW  Washington.  DC  20036 .'. ~~.^ 

Lynn  Greenwalt,  1400  16th  SI ,  NW  Washington.  DC  20036-0001    .- . .i 

Sarah  Massengale  Gregg.  1667  K  Street  NW,  4710  Washington,  DC  20006 i.;™., 

Janet  R  Gregor,  1331  H  Street,  NW,  4300  Washington,  DC  20005 - _...'..™.. 

Janice  M  Gregory.  1400  L  St..  4350  Washington.  DC  20005 

David  J  Gribbin  IV.  600  Maryland  Ave  .  SW.  4700  Washington.  DC  20024  . 


Griffin  Johnson  t  Associates.  1211  Connecticut  Ave..  MN.  «700  Wastimfton.  00  20036  . 

to 

to - - 

to  .... : . ; _. : 

to  ™:. ..._-..__.._.A _.._ -.,...., . .—-;. 

to  .„_.i..;...„..„...™;„.._...: ... — .. .. -.- .- — 

to ....;;.......... ..„„....„.._.........i — „.;.„„;......„„.......„..„..._.:._:_._. 

to .... _„-.„.. ........ ...... ......^., ^.™,~, 

to ......... :. „„;...- . .~.- -.» — ^. 

to .... ........... ;.....,.... .._„_.„...„. ™.._. 

to ......_.....L.. . : ,. .-... . 

to \^ :_._. - .: i , -.-..^.:- — 

to  „._....._..4-_.„':...... .,.....^.. ...:.„..-._.. .„ ......1 

to. .„.._.„ ^.. _„._......:. :..-..,^ ._„_..._.„. — .. 

OaJ.^^ ;„,.._.„,„„„. —.. ... -^ .: 

to  .-„..,.i.u__;;.._ ._.....: ...■...„_...-.._.: ^..,._-..„. 

to  ....._. ...™™v ,__ .........__. , — „. 

to  ....:......„:, _; „.,.._.... .™...^....„...-_.-._..-.. 

to  !™~!IZIZIZ!!IZ!ZZ!;!!ZIZZ!ZZIZ-!!ZZZZZ!I^ 

to;Z!ZriI;!IZl™IZZZ!Z!ZIIZ!]~!Z!!IIZ~™ZI 
to : „.; ..... ...; :;..„. 

to :...... ....:. — .-...:.. — — -~ 

to  __.™.»,..i 

Edward  D  Griffith.  3801  West  Chester  Pike  Newtown  Square.  PA  19073 .^ _... 

Gary  W  Griffith.  2501  M  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  2O037 , 

Randy  Griggs.  1052  Highway  431  North  tothan,  AL  36303  _..-, ., . ■- 

Philip  M  Grill.  444  N  Capitol  Street  NW,  4514  Washington.  DC  20001 ^... -. 

Craig  N.  Grimm.  1957  E  Street,  m  Washington,  DC  20006   „ .™ 

Margo  A  Grimm.  1000  Connecticut  Ave  ,  NW  Washington.  DC  20036 „ u.  _..... 

Norman  E  Grimm  Jr ,  12600  fait  Lakes  Circle  fairfan  VA  22033-4904  , ..... 

Cynthia  P  Grisso  1101  Siiteenth  Street,  NW  Washington.  DC  20036 

Mark  W  Grobmyei.  PO  Boi  70  Little  Rock,  AR  72203 .: . 

Grocery  Manufacturers  of  America.  Inc.  1010  Wisconsin  Ave    NW,  iisOO  Washington,  DC  20007 

James  N  Gromnger,  1050  17th  Street,  NW.  4500  Washington,  DC  20036    

Groom  t  Notdberg.  Clitd.  1701  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  NW.  11200  Wasbintton.  DC  20006 


.i.,... 


to  , 

to :„.-.. ..„...„ - ,...-.......- — ..., 

to : ; _.... : — ..i™.;.„. — -L — .. 

to ...V...: -_ :.~^-~ -i...... — .....:-■-.. 

to  ...„.;.....__...._. ;„..;..„._......u_~. .. ^.. 

to  ... „.: - ...-„. — .--: : — .........v™.. 

to  ...^..i. ; L™.J....il.;.:... . ,.^..;..-..,.-.-..... 

to  .....„.;.„ ;__.;,_:....:.......;_..—_. — ~_ 

to „-^ ..iij:-.....:......,^...-.-..—™....-..^ 

to  ...:::_;_*.■ ,.' ..:._.-...<._— ..i;.^ 

to .,;_i.„:.; u.__-;.: ™™__ — .-.. 

to ^. ._, — (__..........„,_....». — „.„._... — „,. 

to U_.. .„.„..:.:u...„...„......_.....™__ ...... 

to  ...„.....„_. i...,.....„.i..„...:L_..j..„....;. ....„_ 

to  ..:.-. .._. .. — ..«_ -,.^ — :—. 

to  . „ ™i..:... ;......_-^...„.._.. 

to ..: .-.: :. ._.....^:_.^ — :.... ..... 

to _......_..._ — ....i..:.-..........^ ,..„_... 

to. _..- .. — _...„...-... : ™ 

to  ZZZZ^Z'IZZIIIIIIZ.''.'.'''.''. .. ''!''. Z. 

George  Gross.  1211  Connecticu*  Ave .  MN.  1406  Washington.  K  20036  . 
Thomas  P  Gross.  1627  Eye  Street.  NW.  tlOOO  Washington.  DC  20006  ... 

Steven  A  Grossman.  901  31st  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20007 

to  


to 


John  T  Grupenhoff.  6410  Rockledge  Drive.  4203  Bethesda.  MD  20817  , 

to 

Gene  Guerrero  122  Maryland  Ave.  NE  Washington.  DC  20002 

Mary  Scott  Guest.  1919  Pennsylvania  Ave .  NW.  4800  Washington.  DC  20006  . 


to  ..„...„_. : ^... ._.. ■.. ....  _.™ — ^..~. — ...... 

to  _ ..._ -...:..- .; :-,...., — „.......;.....— _. 

Pamela  0.  Guffain.  501  Second  Street.  NE  Washington,  DC  20002 

Clarti  J  .Guild  Jr .  Guild  8  Hagen.  Ltd  100  West  liberty  St .  4800  Reno.  NV  89501  „„ 

Mark  F  Guimond.  4659-C  28th  Road  Arlington.  VA  22206 _ 

John  E.  Guiniven.  1100  Connecticut  Ave  .  NW  Washington.  DC  20036  

James  E.  Guiiard  Jr..  1730  Rhode  Island  Avenue.  NW.  4419  Washington.  DC  20036  . 

to - .:. 

to - 

toborah  H.  Gum.  9425  Clovertiill  Road  Manassas,  VA  22110 

Gun  Owners  of  America.  Inc.  8001  Forbes  Place  Springfield.  VA  22151 

Phytlis  A  Guss.  1050  Thomas  Jefferson  Street.  NW  6th  floor  Wasbuigton.  DC  20007 
Alvin  M  Guttman.  1924  N  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20036 _. 


Emph)|er/Client 


Hill  &  Knowtton.  Inc  (for  Tesoro  Petroleum  Corp) 

Hill  t  Knowlton  Inc  (For  Tobacco  Institute)  

Institute  of  Electrical  6  Electronics  Engineers  ICEE)  . 
Fedoralion  of  AmetcOT  Health  Systems  


Hoechst  Celanese  Corp : 

Rainbow  Lobby.  Inc , 

food  Marketing  Institute  

MotilCotp 

PuMk  Securities  Assn  

Amalgamated  Transit  Union.  AR-CIO 

Boys  8  Girls  Clubs  of  Amenca 

National  Center  tor  Missing  6  Eiploited  ClHldm  . 

PRC 

MacAndrews  8  Forties  Holilings,  he 

tonny  Miller  Associates 

National  Automobile  toalers  Assn 

Common  Cause  

National  Rural  ElKtnc  Cooperatwe  Ass*  

National  Wildlife  Federation  

Baiter 


H8R  Block.  Inc  (for  Rosapepe  8  Spanos.  he)  . 

ERISA  hidustiy  Committee    

National  fed  ol  Independent  Business  (NFB)  .. 

Air  Transport  Assn  of  America  

Amencan  Assn  of  EguipmenI  Leasors  ...„. 

American  Nuclear  Energy  Council  

American  Petroleum  Institatt 

American  Psychological  tea  

Appalachian  Coalbed  HetliMe  Assn 

Arthur  Andersen  8  Co 

Blue  Cross  8  Blue  Shield  Assn  . 

City  ol  Broomfield _. 

Cowa  Partnership  

C8S.  Inc 

COMSAT  Corp  

Ethyl  Corporation  

fireman's  fund  Insurance  Cos  . 

General  Atomics 

WR  Grace*  Co   

Grumman  Corporation  

Martin-Marietta 


McCaw  Communications  Cos  . 
Merek  8  Co.  bic 


Motorcycle  Industry  Council.  Inc  

National  Music  Publishers  Assn 

NUS  Corp 

Outdoor  Advertising  Assn  of  Anenca 

Primertca  Corp  

Tobacco  Institute  — 

ARCO  Chemical  Co 


Chemical  Manufacturers  Assn.  he  . — 

Alabama  Farmers  Federation  ™«„«„ 

Matson  Navigation  Company.  Inc  — ..™«— . .— .. 

Associated  General  Contractors  of  Amencf  . ..... 

Japan  Economic  Instutute  of  Amenca — 

AAA  Potomac   

Independent  Petroleum  Assn  ol  America  

Arnold  Grobmyer  t  Haley  (For  Arkansas  Assn  ol  Securities  toalers) 
Arnold  Grobmyei  8  Haley  (For  Mid-South  International  Trade  Assn)  , 


Te«aco.  Inc  

Ad  Hoc  MGA  Group 

Ad  Hoc  PfIC  Group     

American  Petroleum  Institute  . 

Amoco  Corporation 

Cargill.  Inc  ■. 

Chevron  Corp „ , 

Ell  Lilly  8  Company  

(ioldman  Sachs  &  Co  

Murphy  Oil  USA.  Inc  -i .'._ 

Nebraska  Public  Pomt  Distnd 

New  York  City  Teadiers  Retirement  System 

Phillips  Petrpleom  Co  

Physicians  Mutual  Insurance  Co _ 

Principal  Financial  Group  

Prudential  Insurance  Co  of  Amenta 

Prudential-Bache  Securities.  Inc 

Puerto  Rico.  USA  Foundation 

Reading  &  Bates  Coiporalion  

Retired  Lives  Reserve  Group  .... 

Southern  Calitomia  Edison  Co 

SunlhMcr  Electnc  Power  Corp ..... 

True  Oil  Company  .~~_ 

Union  Teias  Petroleum  Corp  ..a....... 

Westmghouse  Electric  Corp  

Magatme  Publishers  of  America.  Inc 

McGuire  Woods  Battle  8  Soothe  (forAppOffllttoi  I 

Hill  8  Knowlton,  Ire  IforCetus  Corp)  

Hill  8  Knowtton  (forGerber  Products  Corp) 

Hill  8  Knowtton,  Inc  (for:Shaklee  Corporabon) 

Association  of  American  Cancer  Institutes 

Cooleys  Anemia  foundation   

American  Civil  liberties  Union 

0  Connor  8  Hannan  (for  Blanchfield  8  Moore)  .... 

Moms  Communications 

Naegle  Outdoor  Advertising  . 

National  Ritle  Assn  of  America ..i 

OConnof  8  Hannan  ^ 

Beltis  Rainstoid _~ _.._.. 

Riverton  Inwstment  Corp . ™ 

Western  Electrochemical  Company 

fertiliser  Institute  

Motion  Picture  Assn  ol  Amenca.  he 

National  Motorists  Assn  . 

Chrysler  Corporation  _ _ 

BASf  Corp  

McOetmott-  Inc  

Walk-Haydel  8  Associates,  he  .... — 

Capital  Cities/ABC.  Inc — 


Citiiens  tor  Reliable  8  Sate  Highways  (CRASH) 
lowing  8  Recovery  Assn  of  America,  he  


Receipts 


90000 

1.500.00 

200.00 


4.50000 
4.00000 
45000 
2500  00 
12500  00 

4.00000 
6.00000 
15.000.00 
3.000  00 
2500  00 
10.00000 
7  053  36 
10000 
155.75 

1.800()i) 

5  75000 
3  40100 

6  25000 
175000 

1375000 
2.00000 

11.75000 
4.25000 

22,250  00 
3.500  OO 
2  750  00 

25,500  00 

14  500  00 
4.750  00 

16  000  00 
5,250  00 
1.500  00 
3750  00 
6000.00 
7.5OO.0O 

17.500  00 
250.00 

'  6.250.00 
11.25000 


15.25000 
12.500  00 


540  00 
600M 


500.00 


181.73 


200.1 


2StJ0 


5.00000 
25.414.40 


600.00 
liSOOO 


10.200  00 


5.00000 

tzmM 


3.00000 

50()dbo 

5000  00 

1.000  00 

2.500  00 

50000 


228.65146 


600  00 


Eipenditures 


200.00 


70174 
1.303.95 

ij27  62 
2J75.93 
4.012.78 


14  00 
96  50 
200  00 
150  00 
42  00 
330  00 
4800 
282  00 
102  00 
534  00 
84,00 
66  00 
612  00 
348  00 
114  00 
384  00 
126  00 
36  00 
90  00 
144  00 
180  00 
42000 
600 

iM^ob 

270.00 

mob 
3ran 

144^39 
834  J9 


20JII 


Tti.i; 


SSJI 


»M 


224.00 


»4.65 

i'^mm 

35000 
60  00 

lOOW 
65.00 

iiisiiJa 


UMI 


22(H 


jDCCtyn  A. 
GIB.  Inc. 

Do 

Do 

Do 
GFU  Aiiiiiu 
Williim  G 
lonoit  i 


1  JTi 


■ddditiD.  1025  Connecticut  Aw.  M*.  KOI  Wntimiton.  DC  7VS»  . 

10  Finlay  Roid  Kirtuwod.  MO  63122  


Gcn<P 
Thomas  M. 
Barry  4a|tr 
Nancy  * 
Jay  D  Hair 
IlMiasF 
Mr.taiiMi 


H  ifn«. 

Hal  ch. 


0»  . 

Do  . 

Do 
tantHM. 
Ellitn  1  K 


Indiana  Prtroitum  Council  714  Harrison  Building  Indianapolis.  IN  462M 

4gan.  1005  Conjrtss  Im .  1795  Austin.  U  78701    

1701  K  St ,  »W.  t900  Wasliinjton,  DC  20006 _„....._ 

Hiloem  316  Pennsylvania  Aw .  S£,  1200  Wastwiiton.  DC  20003 

1400  16tli  Str««t.  m  *asliin|ton.  DC  20036-0001   

irslon,  1050  Conn«ciicut  Aw.  NW  1760  Washmiton.  DC  20036  

M.  Hale.  1331  Pennsylvania  Aw    NW.  11500  N  WasKington  K  20004  

'.  1455  Pennsytvania  Aw  .  NW  IIOOO  Wa3liM|(on.  K  20004    


Haei 


Ha 


'.G»  i6l 


Manan  Hail 
SaraliE 
Paul  Hallis. 
Morton  H 
Ellice  Haipe  i 
Martlia  R 
Dayid  S 
1.  Lee  Hami 
Joyce  Hamill 
Marti  Hamil 
Philip  W 
William  W 
Thomas  A 
Timothy  A 
Hance  t 
Hand  Arendi  I 

Do. 

Os. 

te.. 

Do 
Thomas  H 
Annetii  Ham 
P  S  Hanna 
Ricliard  L 
M.  Amita 
Dolly  A  Han 
Eric  R.  Han: 
William  S 
Julie  E 
Stuart  B 
Dorcas  R  H. 
Donna 
Patrcia  I 
DMonk 


:rawfard.  316  Pennsylvania  Awnue.  SE  1301  Washinglon.  K  20003 

ir.  1615  L  Slieet  NW.  1320  Washington.  DC  20036        

1625  Massachusetts  Awnue.  m  Washington,  DC  20036  _.. 

Hfpenn.  122  Maryland  Aw  Nf  Washington,  DC  20002  

Barnes.  1101  Vermont  Aw.  IM  Washington.  DC  20005 


H  mby. 


m.  1331  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  NW.  I1550N  Washington.  DC  20004-1703 

201  Parli  Washington  Court  Falls  Church,  ¥A  22046  

illln.  5400  Canllon  Point,  1400  Kirtland,  WA  98083   

Ha  niton.  1825  K  St .  NW.  1218  Washington,  DC  20006 

I  imilton  Jf ,  2010  Massachusetts  Aw    NW.  1500  Washington,  DC  20036  ... 

►  immer.  2100  Pennsylvania  Aw  NW  1695  Washington,  DC  20037  

1100  Connecticut  Awnue,  NW,  (620  Washington  DC  20036 

le,  PC.  400  West  15th  Street.  1320  Austin.  TX  78701  

Bedsole  Greaves  I  Winston.  PC  Bo>  123  Mol)lie.  Al  36601  


f  man. 


I  inna.  7430  Second  Aw.  f300  Detroit  Ml  41202  . 
150  Glowr  Awnue  Norwalk.  CT  06856 


Hi  inon. 


Hral 


.  Hart  n. 


Haly, 

dy  I  Associates  2909A  So  Modstock  SliMt.  #100  Xiti*|IM.  W  22206 


H  rri 


H  rt. 


.  Hj  tl, 


Torn  Harnii|<  n 
W,  Brendan 
A.  J  Hams 
Leslie  Hams 
Marilyn  A 
Ray  Hams. 
Hams  t 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 
Jack  E  Harnlon 
Joseph  H  H. 
L  Ray  Harry, 
Frumna  M, 
Jayne  A  Han 
Lynn  S  Hart 
Thomas  D 
William  R 
Harttord  F 
GaPnel  A 
Gerald  S 
MaiyM 
Rehccca  I 
Caralyn  Harti 
Frederick  J 
Fanny  L 
Holly  Hasstti 
laceHassett 
Fred  Hatfield 

Do 
Janet  S 
Howard  M 
James  N 
Bartara  S 
Marilyn  Beth 
Bartara  J 
Christina  M 
Todd  J  Haup 
Charles  W 
Katltryn  Joani 
Jenniler  Hand 
Sidney  G 
diaries  E  H< 
Paula  Hawxii 
F  William  Hi 
John  F  Hay. 
David  J  Hay< 

Do 
Rotarta 

Do 

Do 
LeaAV 


Hai  J, 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


February  11,  1992 


Organitation  or  Indmdual  Filing 


1350  Nn  Tom  Aw .  NW  WasAmgtoo.  00  2000& 
i7  Nkst  6tli  Street  Austin.  Vk  78703 _.. 


0ni|  Allimct.  200  Hadisoi  km..  82104  few  Tofk.  Nt  10016  . 


tal  Broad  Street  CohffltiiJ.  OH  43271-0251 

.  1350  I  Street,  m  f  1000  Washington.  DC  20OO5  _ 

I  Hill.  2930  S  Buchanan  Street.  lAl  Arlington.  VA  22230  . 


1130  Connecticut  Aw .  NW,  11000  Washington,  DC  20036  . 
Hon,  215  Pennsylvania  Aw,  SE  Washington,  DC  20003 


919  Itn  street.  NW.  MOO  Washington  DC  20O06 


700  Noitli  Faiilai  Street.  KOO  Aleundna.  VA  22314-2040 

1726  M  Street.  NW.  1902  Washington.  DC  20036-4502  

ihan.  1200  G  Street,  m  MOO  Washington,  DC  20005  

1321  Duke  Street  #200  Aieiandria.  VA  22314-3563  _ 

1101  Pennsylvania  Aw .  NW.  11000  Washiogtoii.  DC  20004 

IIOO  Wilson  Blvd  Arlington.  VA  22209 

1615  H  Street,  m  Washmgtox.  DC  20062 


AJiersparman.  1875  Eye  Street.  NW.  1540  WasliiMlai.  DC  20006 

ling.  316  Pennsytvania  Aw   S£  M02  Mlliis^.  DC  20003 


H  rmenin 


Hti  estieiger,  625  Slaters  Lane,  1200  Aleundna.  VA  22314 

:t,  1301  Pennsylvania  Aw    NW  1300  Washington.  DC  20004  .... 

1000  Wilson  Blvd  Arlington,  VA  22209 

.  950  L'Enfant  Pla»  North,  SW,  15300  Washington,  DC  20024  . 
arnngtoo.  1101  I5th  St .  NW.  1205  Wasliington  DC  20005       ... 

1825  Eye  Street,  m.  #750  Washington,  DC  20006      

122  Maryland  Aw.  NE  Washington.  DC  20002    

1S.  818  Connecticut  Awnue.  HH  Washington,  DC  20006  

30  Connecticut  Aw  .  NW.  #830  Wastiington.  DC  20036  . 


Ell!  nrth.  2600  Virginia  Avenue.  NW.  #1113  The  Watergate  Washiniton.  DC  20037 


West  Virginia  Petroleum  Council  1250  One  Valley  Square  Ctiaileslon.  WV  25301  

rison.  1611  Duke  Street  Aleundna.  VA  22314  

1130  Connecticut  Aw.  NW.  1830  Washington  DC  20036  . 

arsanyi,  1101  15th  Street,  m  1500  Washington.  DC  20005 LL 

1101  Vermont  Awnue,  NW  Washington  DC  20005         , 

nil  19th  St.  IWK,  M02  Washington.  DC  20036 ~" 

Hirt.  ■■-■  -        --- 


lOOl  Pennsylvania  Awnue,  HH  im  Washington.  DC  20004  .... [ _. 

201  North  Washington  Street  Aleiandna,  VA  22314  „ _„ 

re|n$iifaiieeCo.  Hartford  Plaza  Harttord,  CT  06115  

Aflingtoii  Courthouse  Plaza  II  #711  2300  Clarendon  Boulevard  Aitingtofl.  VA  22201 


2000  Pennsylvania  Aw .  NW.  17500  Washington,  DC  20006 . 

10203  Vemlyn  Dnw  San  Antonio,  TX  78230  

man.  1100  Cituens  Building  Cleveland.  OH  44114 

ann.  215  Pennsyhiania  Aw  ,  SE  Washington,  DC  20003  

I  Irtwigsen.  1500  Paiton  Street  PO  Boi  3565  Harnsburg.  PA  17105  . 
1101  Vermont  Aw .  NW  Washington,  DC  20005 


Ha  man. 
Hart  lan 

H  rti 


Has  rtxcher. 


1730  Rhode  Island  Avenue.  NW,  1206  Washington.  DC  20036  . 

1010  Wisconsin  Aw  ,  NW,  #800  Washington,  DC  20007  

1341  G  Street.  NW.  #200  Washington.  DC  20005 


Halfway.  1350  New  Yorli  Am  .  NW.  1300  Washington.  DC  20005  . 

1270  Awnue  of  ttie  America  New  York  NY  10020  

55  E  Erie  Street  Chicago.  IL  60611 


Hug. 


N  ugen 


1401  New  York  Aw   NW.  1720  Washington.  DC  20005  

laugen,  1250  Connecticut  Awnue.  NW  Washington.  DC  20036 

'    1050  Connecticut  Aw  ,  NW,  1760  Washington,  DC  20036       ._     .. 
laupth,  15th  t  M  Streets.  NW  Washington.  DC  20005      , 

4212  King  Street  Aleiandna,  VA  22302 _ 

III.  1333  New  Hampshire  Awnue.  IM.  11100  Washington.  DC  20036  . 

Hawes.  8701  Georgia  Aw   1701  Silwi  Spnng.  MO  20910 „  .... 

1722  Eye  Street,  m  4th  Floor  Washington  DC  20006     

Ha^kes,  1667  K  St ,  NW.  M20  Washington.  DC  20OO6    -„ 

iins  III.  729  15th  Street,  m  Washington.  DC  20005       .  .        ! 

PO  Boi  193  Winter  Park,  a  32790 


Hi  ugh. 


H  wnsi 


iley.  1 101  Pennsytvania  Aw  ,  m  ilOOO  Washington.  DC  20004  ... 

801  «  Street.  NW,  #800  Washington.  DC  20006   ;. __; 

1001  Pennsylvania  Aw .  NW  Washington.  DC  20004       „.      _. 


Hai  a.  Bogle  and  Gates  One  Itemis  Ciich.  M.  1900  Washington.  K  20005 


Han  Id.  1155  Connecticut  Am.  NW  Washington.  DC  20036 


Empioyer/ClienI 


SpittK  6  McDiarmid  (For  Amcncan  Communities  lor  Clunup  Equity  (KCt))  . 

Ions  Hgtor  Co.  Inc   

MPWA  Solvency  Coalition 

Schneider  National.  Inc  „ .._„..__„„ 

Walsh  Trucking  Service.  Inc __. ,.___^ „ . i_„ 


(Paifl. 


Ashland  OiL  Inc  

L E  Haetner  Enterprises,  hic  (ForCape  Girardeau  Regnoal  Comnwce  (  GnatJi 
Assnl 

American  Petroleum  Institute      , .... 

Central  i  South  West  Services,  Inc ...^_...„___ 

Fund  lor  Pnvate  Assistance  m  Intcflnll 

Anwrican  Cancer  Society    

National  Wildlife  Federation  

Union  Oil  Co  ol  Calilornia  ___. 

National  Assn  ol  Manulaclurets .1 

Genetics  Institute  

Arthur  0  Little,  Inc    

Medallion  Oil  Company „..^\. 

Melalor  USA  Relining  Corp '.^ 

Micron  Technology.  Inc   „™„™„.„ 

Northeastern  University  __„ 

Banc  One  Corporation  ,„.,. 

Ford  Motor  Co    — .i..„. 

Hams  Corporation -___„„. 

San  Diego  Gas  1  Eloctrc  _.„ ___, 

Sanooi  Corp     _.__ ^i 

Air  Line  Pilots  Assn  „.. _:__ 

Amencan  Ciwl  Liberties  Unm .., . 

American  Medical  Assn 


American  Insurance  Assn   

US  Public  Interest  Research  G(Oup  . 
National  Assn  ol  Manulaclurers 


Natnoal-Aflicncan  Wholesale  Grocers'  Assn  . 

MtCaw  Cellular  Coamwoicalions.  Inc     

American  Soc  of  Ikchanical  Engineers  

Planned  Parenthood  Fed  of  Antenca.  Inc 

Sweetener  Users  Assn    „.. 

Mobil  Corp    

Kinetic  Concepts.  Inc  ,_ 

Alabama  Department  of  Revenue  ^ 

General  Electric  Co ; ,. 

Ingalls  Shipbuilding . „™™ 

Northrop  Corp ., . „ 

Waste  Management.  Inc 


Motor  Vehicle  Manulaclurers  Assn  of  the  U.S..  Inc  ... ;.. 

United  States  Surgical  Corp „ ;„_. 

W  R  Grace  t  Co  /World  Headquartm . ._ i 

Salt  Institute       __._j._.. 

Amencan  Lung  Assn 

Hima  

US  Strategies  Corp  (FwHealthsouth  RchaWilation  Corp) . 

Citicorp  Washington,  Inc  „ „ _... „ 

Hughes  Aircraft  Company ;...._-_._^i.,i___.! ._, 

US  Chamber  ol  Commerce ^i.__.____.._._. 

MCI  Telecommunications  Corp  .._.__l ■.^'. 

Champion  International  Corp  . -„ ,-,  ■,;,, 

San  Diego  Gas  i  Electric 


National  Assn  ol  Medical  Equipment  Sopplm 

National  Cattlemen's  Assn 

Grumman  Corporation  

Honda  North  America,  toe  _..__ ,. 

Cargill.  Inc  , -„ 

CIGNA  Corp  . 

Amencan  C«il  Liberties  Una*  .._......; . .. 

USX  Cocpocatnn  . 


Receipts 


22.020.00 


2.000.00 


231.87 
121.70 
2.00000 
2.25000 
1.04781 
7.000  00 


2700 
164700 

"  1595^0 
3.07800 

iMM 

1.47500 
1.935.00 

16000M 
25.00 

240  00 
5  605  72 

28100 
3.000.00 

240  00 

68141 
10  00000 


9.000.00 

3.104,18 

100000 

142  50 

316,66 

15917 

1  750  00 

1.000.00 

300.00 


tJ2e.oo 

32.00 


36.000.00 


Southern  Nuclear  Operating  Compaof  . 

American  Railway  Car  Institute  ._ 

Association  ol  Food  Industnes,  Inc  , 


Cheese  Importers  Assn  ol  Amenca.  Inc  , 
Coalition  ot  Food  Importers  Assn 


Committee  ol  Domestic  Steel  Wire  Rope  t  Sp(Cialt|t  CaH>  Wn .:_... 

American  Petroleum  Institute  

American  Mowrs  Conlerence  _ 

Southern  Company  Services.  Inc  1.... _...„._ 

Asm  Bmwn  Bown.  Inc  _jj..... , ..._, 

CoUcge  ol  Amencan  Pathologists  . . ;....__ 

Federation  of  American  Health  Systems        ,,-'."         t'  .  "- 

Allied-Signal,  Inc  ..'....'. ..  „,,  •  ',.  ,  ";.-  "''. 

Retired  Otficers  Assn  _ „...„...„ .".;..i„.„ 


All  TraHic  Control  Assn.  Inc  ...- _ „„....-... 

Anderson  Kill  Click  i  Oshinslqf  (Forfnt  Virpiij  Bints,  hd  . 

OiMWid  Shamrock.  Inc  _ _.. 

Ccnlinor  Energy  Corp    „ _.., 

U.t  Putilic  Intetest  Research  Group . . 

UGI  ConiOfation  _... 

AmencM  Medical  Assn  

Heishey  Foods  Corp 


Grocery  Manulaclurers  ol  America.  Inc  '.^ 

McAuliffe  Kelly  Raffaelli  i  Siemens  (For^loun^  ot  Merced) 

McAulifte  Kelly  Raffaelli  t  Siemens  (For  ICF  Inlernalional  Inc) .... 

Natural  Resources  Oelense  Council  , 

National  Foreign  Trade  (^uncil,  Inc 

American  College  ol  Surgeons     „.J ___.;.„_..... 

National  Assn  of  Insurance  Brokers.  Inc ..._:;.Ji„. 

American  Paper  Institute,  Inc  , 

Union  Oil  Co  ol  Calilornia 


National  Assn  ot  Home  Builders  of  the  United  StatK 

American  Assn  of  Airport  Eiecutives  .. 

Leboeuf  Lamb  Leiby  (  MacRae _ 

International  Fed  of  Professional  t  Techmcil  EneiMm  . 

Barclays  Bank.  PLC  „. 

Mead  Corporation _ ., ., 

Assaiated  Builders  t  Conttactois.  he  

Genentech    \^,^ 

CiticorpAIilibank 

Westinghouse  Electric  Corp 


Latham  i  Watkins  IFor.Amencan  ElKlronics  Assn)  

Latham  8  Watkins  (For  Semiconductor  Industiy  AssociitlMl . 

American  Fishing  Tackle  Manulacturers  Assn 

Coastal  Conservation  Assn  

Natural  Resources  United  _ 

Waste  Management.  Inc  _.., . 


1.22000 

7  500  00 

1000  00 

625  00 

466  00 

1.250X10 

4.938.0O 

6.500.00 

150.00 

1.6SIU0 


Eipenditures 


2.«MI.0e 


IOO.MI 

360.00 
3500.00 
2.300.00 
3.0OO.0O 


33M 
53l5Jt 


400M 


4.90O.0O 
2.500  00 
12.190.20 
4.500.00 


4.m.M 


5.000.00 
650  00 

2500  00 
30,000  00 
1.71000 
1.200  00 
5.13300 
3.03625 
2.000  00 
2.000  00 
3.000.00 
81200 


9J22.56 


4311 

IJ3106 

6000 


566  48 


36.10 


107.00 
93  25 


1.320.00 

U1250 

2.54602 

2500 

589.40 

100.00 


1.272.00 


376  70 


367  95 


12.065.00 


2.460  70 
80  00 


571.62 


607.18 


112.00 


4.108  29 
328.76 
59220 


33JOO0O 


42191 


81958 


726  12 
50  00 


762.25 


79.72 
10.61 


5B6.24 
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Organization  or  Individual  Filing 


Uarii  F  Haynes.  1627  K  Stret.  NW,  #300  Washington.  DC  20006 

Robot  K  Hiynos.  4711  Hunt  Circle  Hamsburg,  PA  17112 

Paul  Hun.  1401  Nn  Toct  Aw .  NW  II 100  Washington.  DC  20005 _..- 

Robert  Healy  )r .  1201  New  f orii  Aw   NW  Washington.  DC  20005 

Robert  L  Healy  1333  New  Hampshire  Aw  .  NW  Washington.  DC  20036  

Anne  A  Heanue,  110  Maryland  Awnue,  NW,  1101  Washington,  DC  20002 

David  E  Hebert.  1922  F  Street.  NW  Washington,  DC  20006  

James  B  Hedlund,  1200  18th  Si ,  NW  Washington.  DC  20036 

Jay  Hedlund.  2030  M  St..  NW  Washington.  DC  20036  _ - 

Edward  0.  Heffemwi.  1019  19th  SI .  NW.  Penthouse  #1  Washniln.  DC  20036 
Do 


Do. 
Do 
Do  , 


John  Heffnef.  1957  E  Stmet.  NN  Washington.  DC  200O6 

John  F  Heilman.  807  Maine  Aw  ,  SW  Washington.  DC  20024 

Robert  M,  Heme,  1701  Pennsyh«ania  Ave ,  m  #900  Washington,  DC  20006 

Scott  E  Heisel.  735  N  Water  Street  #908  Milwaukee  Wl  53202-4105  

Helicopter  Assn  International.  1619  Duke  Street  Aleiandna.  VA  22314 

Richard  L  Hellwege.  1225  Jelferson  Davis  Highway.  11100  Arlington.  VA  22202  — 

DeWitt  F  Helm  Jr ,  155  East  44lh  Street  New  York,  NY  10017  ., 

Robert  W  Helm,  1000  Wilson  Boulevard,  #2300  Arlington.  VA  22209  

Thomas  M  Helscher,  700  Fourteenth  Street,  NW,  #1100  Washington.  DC  20005  

Mike  D  Helton,  Kentucky  Petroleum  Council  305  Ann  St    1403  FranMort.  KY  40601 

Carol  C  Henderson,  110  Maryland  Aw   NE,  1101  Washington,  DC  20002 

Donald  E.  Henderson.  130  E  Washington  Street  Indianapolis,  IN  46204    

William  M  Hendon.  Boi  6863  McUan.  VA  22106 

Do 


Kaien  Hendricks.  1319  F  Street,  m.  1604  Washington.  DC  20004 

C  Dayle  Henington.  2000  Pennsylvania  Aw  .  NW,  #6200  Washington,  DC  20006  . 

George  H  Henry.  1 130  Connecticut  Aw  ,  NW,  11000  Washington,  DC  20036 

John  Hugh  Heniy,  1850  K  Street.  NW,  #950  Washington,  DC  20006 

Margaret  C  Henry,  1410  Q  Street,  NW  Washington,  DC  20009 

leAnn  Hensche,  1455  Pennsytvania  Aw  ,  NW,  1525  Washington.  DC  20004 

Charlotte  W  Herbert,  729  15th  Street,  m  Washington,  DC  20005  

M  Lyn  Herdt,  1776  Eye  Street.  NW.  (1000  Washington,  DC  20006 

William  Hermelin.  2215  Constitution  Aw.  NW  Washington.  DC  20037  

Calhenne  L  Heron.  1600  M  St .  NW  Washington.  DC  20036 


Juhan  B  Heron.  1025  Thomas  Jetterson  Street.  NW.  M07  Washingtov  DC  20007 


Do. 
Do. 

Do 


Richard  A  Herrert.  1600  M  St .  NW.  #702  Washington.  DC  20036 

John  A,  Heslip.  PO  Boi  781  Herndon,  VA  22070  — 

Hessel  &  Aluise.  PC.  One  Thomas  Circle.  NW.  #1250  Washington,  DC  20005 


Do 


William  S  Hettinger.  1000  Wilson  Boulevard.  #2800  Arlington.  VA  22209  . 

Heublein.  Inc.  16  Munson  Road  Farmington.  CT  06034-0388  

David  B  Hickerson.  1776  Eye  Street,  m.  #1050  Washington  DC  20006  .. 

Sydney  Tally  Hickey.  6401  Phillip  Court  Spnnglield,  VA  22152 

William  D  Hickman.  1957  E  Street,  NW  Washington.  DC  20006 


Guy  M.  Hicks.  1000  Wilson  Boulevard.  #2407  Arlington,  VA  22209 

Paul  T  Hicks,  Rhode  Island  Petroleum  Assn  395  Smith  Street,  #2  Providence.  Rl  02908 

Barbara  L  Hiden.  1101  16lh  Street,  NW  Washington  DC  20036    

J  Thomas  Higgmbotham.  1455  Pennsylvania  Aw  ,  NW  Washington.  DC  20004  

John  S  Hightower,  5700  Florida  Blvd .  1310  Baton  Rouge,  LA  70806 

Clitton  T  Hilderley  Jr..  1025  Connecticut  Aw ,  NW.  #507  Washington.  DC  20036  .>„. — 

John  Hildielh.  1300  Guadalupe.  #100  Austin,  TX  78701    

Catherine  J  Hill.  1640  Wisconsin  Aw ,  NW.  First  Floor  Washington.  DC  20007 

Frederick  Wells  Hill.  1801  K  Street.  NW,  1800  Washington,  DC  20006-1378  . 

J  Eldred  Hill  Jr .  820  First  SI ,  NE,  1400  Washington.  DC  20002  

Robert  B  Hill,  2501  M  Street,  NW  Washington,  DC  20037 .;.™.... 

Thomas  M,  Hill.  1726  M  St ,  NW,  11100  Washington,  DC  20036-4502  

Edward  Joseph  Hillings,  750  17th  Street  NW.  4th  Fl  Washington.  DC  20006 

Arthur  Wilham  Hillman.  1235  Jefferson  Ddvis  Highway.  #606  Arlington.  VA  22202  ...... 

John  L  Hills.  Rt,  1.  Box  645  Purcellville,  VA  22132  ™.. — 

Stewn  A,  Hillyard,  1401  E|e  Street,  NW,  #1200  Washington,  DC  20005 ._,._ 

Cynthia  Hilton.  1730  Rhode  Island  Aw  ,  NW  Washington.  DC  20036  ™_. 

John  M  Himmelberg.  888  17th  Street.  NW.  1900  Washington,  DC  20006 


Do 


Hinman  Straub  Pigors  8  Manning,  PC .  50  E  Street.  SE  Washington.  DC  20003 

Tamara  Hirschfeld,  2101  L  Street,  NW,  #401  Washington.  DC  20037  

Dan  L  Hitt.  1 101  15th  Street.  MW  Washington,  DC  20005 

Lawrence  S  Hobart,  2301  M  St ,  NW,  1300  Washington,  DC  20037 

Philip  M.  Hockei,  20  West  Chapman  Street  Alexandria,  VA  22301 

Scott  Hodes,  180  North  La  Salle  St ,  #3800  Chicago,  IL  60601  _, 

Ann  C,  Hodges,  500  E  Street,  SW,  1920  Washington,  DC  20024  

AR,  'Tiiy'  Hodgkins.  1600  Rhode  Island  Aw  .  NW  Washington.  DC  20036 

Jeanne  E.  Hoemcke.  1001  Pennsylvania  Aw    NW  Washington.  DC  20004  

Knstin  Holedili.  1850  M  Street.  NW  Washington,  DC  20036 


Glen  D  Holer  8  Asswiates,  1000  16th  Street,  NW,  1702  Washington.  DC  20036 

William  L  Hoffman.  516  First  Street.  SE  Washington,  DC  20003  

Walter  F  Hoffmann.  418  7th  Street,  SE  Washington,  DC  20003 - 

F  Nordy  Hotfmann  and  Assk.  Inc.  400  N  Capitol  St ,  NW,  1327  Washington,  DC  20001 


Do  . 
Do  . 
Do  . 
Do. 
Do  . 
Do. 


Elizabeth  Hogan.  I80I  Pennsylvania  Aw.  NW  Washington.  DC  20006  

Joseph  Michael  Hogan  Jr.  1701  Clarendon  Boulevard  Arlington.  VA  22209  , 

Hogan  8  Hartson,  555  13th  St..  NW  Washington,  DC  20004-1109 

Do ^.-, — ._ 


Do 

Do  . 

Do. 

Do 

Do. 

Do  . 

Do. 

Do. 

Do  . 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do  . 

Do. 

Do  . 

Do. 

Do 


Enplo|ti/OMl 


Fluor  Corporation  

Harsco  Cofporation 

National  Cooperatiw  Business  Assn  . 

Amencan  Pubic  Transit  Assn  

Atlantic  Richlield  Co  

American  Library  Assn  , 


National  Assn  ot  Life  Undenmtits  

Association  ol  Independent  Television  Stations.  I 

Common  Cause    

American  Cast  Iron  Pipe  CompMy  

CSX  Corporation 

DePaul  Unmersity 

Renewable  Fuel  Assn _ 

Sealasta  Corp 

Associated  General  Contractors  ol 

Disabled  American  Veterans  

E  I  du  Pont  de  Nemours  8  Co  .. 
Amencan  Malting  Barley  Assn.  tac 


Smiths  Industnes 


AssKiation  of  NatMMl  AteiliMn,  be 

Northrop  Corp „ 

Monsanto  Co - 

American  Petroleum  Institute 

American  Library  Assn  „ 

Indiana  Fann  Bureau.  Inc  , .„ 

Milliken  &  Company 

National  Rille  Assn 

Association  ol  Jumoc  Leagues  kt'l,  he  . 

Chicago  Mercantile  Eichange 

Amencan  Insurance  Assn  

McDermott.  Inc  . 


Arter  8  Hadden  (ForMotgan  Staolev  (  Co.  lid 

RJR  Nabisco.  Inc  _ 

Associated  Builders  t  Contractors,  be  . 

BP  America,  Inc    _. 

American  Pharmaceutical  Assn 

Inwslment  Company  Institute  - 

Blue  Diamond  Growers  

Hawaii  Macadamia  Nut  Assa  .... ... 

Cart  J  Maggio  _.., 

Sunkisl  Growers.  Inc . 

Uniwrsal  Leaf  Tobacco  .. 

K)l  Americas,  Inc  

National  Concrete  Mason^  Assn 

National  Corp  lor  Housing  Partoef5bi)» 

Riwnnew  lowers  Limited  Partnership  . 

Grumman  Corporation  


Eastman  Kodak  Co  _ 

National  Military  Family  Assn.  bK  __ 

Associated  General  Contractors  ol  Amenct . 

Northrop  Corp 

American  Petroleum  Institute 

National  Soft  Drink  Assn 


American  Institute  ol  Certilied  Public  AccountMls 

Louisiana-Pacilic  Corp 

Ashland  Oil.  Inc 

Consumers  Union  ol  U.S,.  tac  

American  College  ol  Surgeons _. 

Westinghouse  Electric  Corp  

UBA.  Inc  

Chemical  Manulacturers  Assn.  be  . 

Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Co 

Enron  Corp 


Receipts 


5.000  00 

23.808,00 

10.00000 

3.400.00 

296  00 

1.01400 

5.00000 

1.50000 

14.09502 

1,000  00 

500000 

3.00000 

3.000  00 

1.000.00 


23.12960 
11528 
67500 


700JI0 


3.00000 


1.32900 
6.00000 


484  00 

940000 

145000 
2.500  00 

lOOON 

14875 

2.587  50 

2.137  50 

"36.93b!bb 


Eipenditures 


15.00000 

iiis'iis 


National  Utility  Contractors  Assa  . 

Sundstrand  Corporation  

Chevron  Companies 


National  Solid  Wastes  Management  Assn 

Florida  Fruit  8  Vegetable  Assn  

Flonda  Tomato  Eichange 


New  York  State  Conference  of  Blue  Cmss  8  Blue  Shield  Plans  . 

American  Stock  Eichange.  Inc  _ 

3M  Co  (Minnesota  Mining  8  Mf|)  

American  Public  Power  Assn  

Mineral  Policy  Center  . 

Inwstment  Company  Institute  ...... 

Aircratt  Owners  8  Pilots  Assn  . 


National  Rille  Assn  ol  Amenca  

American  Council  ol  Lite  Insurance  . 

Securities  Industry  Assn  

National  Barley  Growers  Assn  

American  Uniwrsity  of  Beirut 


Campaign  tor  UN  Reform -Political  Educitm 

Archer  Daniels  Midland  Company  

Coca-Cola  Company 

Crysen  Corp 

Interstate  Natural  Gas  Assn  of  Amenca 

Keene  Corp  

Manne  Engineers'  Beneficial  Assn  . 

Sound  Refining.  Inc  

MCI  Communications  Corp  

American  Chiropractic  Assn 


Alabama  Construction  Contractots 

American  Academy  ol  Pedialncs   

American  Coke  &  Chemicals  Institute  

American  College  ot  Osteopathic  Surgeons  ...... 

Amencan  Frozen  Food  Institute  — 

Amencan  Hellenic  Chamber  ol  Commtice 

American  Insurance  Assn 

Amencan  Physical  Therapy  Assa 

Amgen.  Inc  

Aubura  Uniwrsity _— 

Berg  Steel  Pipe  Coip  , 

Blount.  Inc  

Bnslol-Myers  Sauibb  Company     — 

BE8K  Construction 


Caliloniia  State  Teachers  Retiiifflegt  Systtn 

Carter  Green  Redd.  Inc - 

Damon  Corp  ~- ,. 

Drummond  Company,  he  

Ductile  Iron  Pipe  Research  Assn 

First  National  Bank  ol  OpeliKa 

Fa  Broadcasting  Company  


62500 

17.25000 

360  00 

2.15813 

LOOOOd 

insii 

2.000.00 
1.00000 

aIooo'oo 

2,00000 
75000 
3.22650 
7.50000 
8.40000 
1.32000 

50000 
3.000  00 
1.500  00 
9.655  00 

400  00 
1.OO0.0O 


8.904M 

935.90 

1.000  00 

1.140  OO 

13,50000 

11.85600 

776^5 


4.000.N 


5.608.75 
IJ12.50 


18.269J7 

iiflBJa 


6.765M 
9.70554 


39.06541 
15.966.66 


549B5 

587  36 

1.22671 


num 


561.15 
11670 


4S4.I« 

Yimn 

Iniii 

wfiio 


15941 
2J07.13 


77  <5 


209  B9 
1200 
70J7 

109J7 


6.43354 


20t.I5 

15.038  41 
505  00 


800 

20.902.96 

U72M 


248  20 

1. 000,00 


9650 


88  70 
81114 


4J6I.57 


9350 


501.00 
23253 


5497  00 
13.198  00 


31475 


394  36 
28.00 


215JS 


24300 
43695 


1J34J6 


(71.16 


UMI 


2208 


Do 

to. 

to. 

to. 

to. 

to. 

to 

to 

to. 

to 

to 

to. 

to. 

to. 

to. 

to. 

to. 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to.... 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 


Ha  II 


Wl  ind 


to 
to 
to 

to 
to 
to 
to 

to 
to 
to 

to 
to 

Phdip  k  Hofi 
Ricliard  F 
Pliilip  C  Holliaay 
Robert  * 
Hollini)  ( 

Oo  . 

to 

to. 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

Do 

Oo 

HOllMtft 

to 
to  . 
to., 
to 

to. 
to 
to 
to 

HUkii  I 

Wendell  M  Hif  omy. 
Holly  Corporal^ 
Diane  S 
MowsD 
Fred  H  Holt, 
lohn  W  Holt. 
John  F  Holb. 


Ho  IS. 


Holn  -i 


Ho  let 
10  D 


GnvmN 
Ton  Hot|. 
to 

to 

to 

to 

Billy  E  Hoopt 
Cjndict  SXy 

to 

to 
Helen  Hooper 
lindsay  Hoope 

to 

to 

to 

to.. 

to 

to 

to 

to 
Stephen  K 
Vtrgima  E 
Hopkins  & 

to 

to  _ 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 
toborili  L  Ho 
Darnell  K  Hor 
Roliert  Jack  He 
John  R.  Horner 
R  KyleHofSt 
MarciaL 
OiaiteiH 


Horn 
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Organuation  or  Iftdwdual  Filin| 


2230  Gailom  Rd    1200  Dunn  Lormg.  V«  22027 

209  Princess  Slreel  Aleianaria  VA  22314         _ 

Ji .  102S  ConnKticut  /«venue.  NW.  1200  Wasliiniton.  DC  ;003t . 
1020  19tli  Street.  NW.  M20  Washington.  DC  2003« 
1001  Pennsytvania  A«e .  NW.  1310  Washington.  DC  200H 


Ko  M.ttlimiSL.M.I9(ieilHliiiiflw.OC2MM. 


1300  I  Street.  If»  1950  Washington  DC  20005       . . 
13S0  I  Street  NW  f  1000  Washington.  DC  20006 

lOO  Crescent  Court.  11600  Dallas.  IX  75201  

410  FirsI  Street  S£  Washington,  DC  20003    _ 

Jr,  1201  16th  St   NW  Washington  DC  20036 


19  Oronoco  Street  Boi  1417050  AleianOna.  VA  22313 ..J^ 

001  Pennsylvania  Ave .  KW  Washington.  DC  20OO4  _.^ ' . 

U  Petroleum  Council  150  West  State  Street  Irentcn  NJ  08608  „..'.'....._. 

Rights  Coalition.  PO  Boi  33576  1145  19th  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20033 
2000  Pennsytvania  Aye  .  PMI.  17500  Washington.  DC  20006 

17th  Street.  •2200  Denver.  CO  80265 _ _..„ 


1023  I5«i  Stieet  M)  3nl  thw  tlisliioilofl.  K  2000S 

801  rtanytumn  «w,  M.  (7M  Wadinitai.  DC  20004  . 


785  Massachusens  Avenue  NW  Washington  DC  20036  

""■  Pennsylvania  Ave  .  NW,  1730  Washington.  DC  20001  .... 


Hoi  uns 
Sut  « 


1101  Ptnnsylnnia  Jtiii..  NW.  IIOOO  Wasliiii|to».  X  20004  „ 

1302  NoOle  Street.  MH  Anniston  Al  36201  

(Washington)  888  16th  Street.  fW,  6th  floor  Washington.  DC  20006 


I.  777  N.  Cagilol  Street,  m.  1803  Wasliiii|!oii.  DC  20002 

,  801  Pennsyhrania  Ave  ,  m  1310  Washington.  DC  20004 

■n.  1990  M  St .  m.  1480  Washington,  DC  20036 

8524  Bradford  Rd  Silver  Spring,  MO  20901         .     ..      _ 

22  C  Street.  *»  1350  Washington,  DC  20OO1    

1300  South  Clinton  Street  Fort  Wayne,  M  46801  

1.  50  South  First  Avenue  Coateswlle.  PA  19320  ._ 


EmplOKr/Clitflt 


FreigMlmer  Corp  

General  Electric  Company  

Glaio.  hie        , 

Globe  Nuclear  Services  adn  SanNir 

Haiten  Corp  

Hardie-Iynes  Mtg  Company 


(OBS). 


Humane  Society  of  tlie  United  States 

Infectious  Diseases  Society  of  ImtiKi.  in 

Irtergraph  Corp    

Ilinutactgrers  Hanover  Trust  Co  .^ 

Mar  Dtwitment  Stores  Co    

Mtictdcs-ton;  ol  Nolh  Amerxa.  he  . 

Michelin  Tire  Company    _ ^™„ 

Michigan  Consolidated  Gas  Ct _..;. 

Mid  Atlantic  Company 


Mortgage  Insurance  Companies  of  Amnci  . 

Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co  of  New  Torli 

National  Apparel      , 

National  Broiler  Council  ,    ■, ,     ■  ■ 

ftational  Child  Care  Assn  , 


National  Consumers  Bankruptcy  Cojlttm  . 

National  Hospice  Organisation      

National  Industries.  Inc  

Titding  Corp 


Ontano  Hmistry  of  Industry.  Trade  I  Tecfinolo0 

PatneVtobber  Group,  Inc  

Payload  Systems.  Inc 


Potyisocyanierate  Insuiation  Mimifactiittn  kua  (PMN 

Private  Child  Care  Providers 

Product  liability  Coordination  CommittM __. ... 

Robinson  Terminal  Warehouse  Co'P ._.;._.__ 

Rust  Engineering        ,._^„ „ 

Security  Savings  8  Loan  Assn  „__. „_„ 

Society  of  Cntical  Care  Medxnie _! . 

Southern  Company  Services  i„.. . ._.. 

Storage  Technology  Corp  „ .._._... ....... 

Tektrona,  Inc    .„ 

Timei  Corporation   : ,",,' __^; .._. 

Toyota  Motor  Sales.  USA.  tie ._- ^ 

University  of  Pennsyhrania __.__. .„. 

Vulcan  Materials  Company ,„_..is.— ™. 

Jim  Wallet  Corp 


Receipts 


International  Technical  Eipertise  LM 

Silver  Freedman  8  laff 

Shell  Oil  Co     „ 

SmilhKline  Beecham  Corp  (Beecbam.  kid 

Alamo  Rent-A-Car,  Inc    „,. 

Alyeska  Pipeline  Service  Co 

Carbon  Fuels  Corp  k  Subsidianes 

Citgo  Petroleum  Corp     „. 

Council  fo(  Solid  Waste  Solutions  

Environmental  Management  Services  

Grocery  Manufacturers  of  America.  Inc  ™. 

Precious  Metals  Producers  Gnw(  ..._„ w. 

Scott's  Liquid  Gold  _.. 

Southland  Corporation . 

Stillwater  Mining  Company 

Slyrene  Information  k  Research  Ceiittr  . 


American  Commodity  Distribution  Association  

Fkjrida  Celery  Enhange     

Fionda  High  Speed  Rail  Transportation  Commission 
Florida  International  Bankers  Association  (FBA)  Inc. 

General  Mills  Corp    

Hospice  Care.  Inc      

Pan  American  Satellite  Corp  __i___,_^ 

Town  ol  Palm  Beach 


United  Fresh  Fruit  k  VegeUble  ha»  ., 

American  Soybean  Assn  _ ., 

Ford  Motor  Co         

Holly  Corp „ 

American  Nuclear  Energy  CouKil  , 

National  Education  Assn   „^ 

Animal  Health  kistitule  

Ametican  Council  of  Life  Insurance.  In 
American  Petroleum  Institute  


Anderson  Kill  Olick  k  Oshinsky  (ForFirst  Virginia  Banks.  Inc)  . 

Hill  k  Knowlton  (For  Colorado  State  University)  

Hill  k  Knowtton,  Inc  (ForGrumman  Corp]    _. 

Hill  8  Knowlton  (For.McAndrews  k  Forbes  Holdings.  Inc) . .. 

Hill  t  Knowlton  (For  Phillips  Petroleum!        

Hill  8  Knowlton  (For  lera  Computer  Company) ....... 

Association  of  American  Veterinary  Medical  Colleges  

Hooptf  Hooper  8  Owen  (For  Enserch  Corp)  . 


Hooper  8  Owen  (FoiJohn  Hancock  Mutual  Life  Insurance.  Co) 

8  Owen  (For  National  Assn  of  Royalty  Owners)  

National  Trust  tot  Historic  Preservation 

Hooper  Hooper  k  Owen  (For  Carbon  Fuels  Corp) , .. 

Hooper  Hooper  8  Owen  (For  ENSERCH  Enploralion)  

Hooper  Hooper  8  Owen  (For  Hallmark  Cards)  .,., 

Hooper  Hooper  8  Owen  (For  Kansas  City  Southern  Industries) . 

Hoooer  Hooper  8  Owen  (For  Phlcorp)  <_„ 

Hooper  Hooper  k  Owen  (For  Software  Publishers  Assn)  ........... 

Hooper  Hooper  8  Owen  (For  United  Asset  Management) 

Hooper  Hooper  8  Owen  (For  UtiliCorp  United.  Inc)    _. 

Hooper  Hooper  8  Owen  (For  Western  Resources  Council) ..... 

Citicorp  Washington,  Inc 


Campbell  8  Hopkins  (For  Wald  Manufacturing  Company.  Inc)  . 

Alaska  Joint  Venture  Sealoods.  Inc  

Cash  Station   .„.., 

Cook  Inlet  Land  Eichange,  Inc , . '  . 

Estate  of  Helen  Wodell  Halbadi '. : 

GeoneiCorp  _ : _ ; _ 

(kand  Trunk  Corp  „ ..„ 

Infinite  Research.  Inc  „.,'. ..^.. ..1„1. 

Rogers  American  Cable  ^rstems.  Inc . :.. 

United  Video .. _. 

American  Assn  of  Nurse  Anesthitists . 

GPU  Service  Corporation ^ .„. .......... 

Detroit  Edison  Company 


Campbell-Raupe  Inc  (for  NMTBA-Assn  for  Mlgr  Technohi0)  , 

Armenian  Assembly  of  Amenca        

Lincoln  National  Corp 

liitois.  Inc _ _ '.,''." ." 


3.637  jO 
lOSOO 


6J5000 
975.00 


12.23125 

20.24500 
15.96600 
50.847  34 


9.00000 
16.43500 


4.32875 

4J35M 
22.38000 
2.30562 

833500 

libboo 


31.06125 
27.20508 
16.162  50 
93750 
52.30258 
37,16981 

loimbo 
i'mM 

63.881  51 
10.837.50 


50000 

2.000  00 
1.400  00 
50000 
12500 
1.500.00 
1.500.00 


1.500.00 


Eipcndituits 


2.000.00 
2.50O.0O 


1.155.00 
3.797  50 


1.600.00 
3,00000 
1,050  00 
3.44835 

mit 

3.753.35 


350.00 


15.000.00 


2,75000 
15.00000 
2.00000 
814.47 
3.75000 
1.80000 
6.37500 
7.5O000 
5.81300 
3.00000 


6.75000 

6.300  00 

3.500.00 

38500 


300.00 


33.377.75 


5.000,00 
10.46300 
1.32000 
3.000.00 

90O00 


.  147  18 


667tt 


2i2S.04 


3920.36 


22668 
205.41 


151.07 

729  50 


2,M3  98 
141680 
4  370  09 

1.28786 


2.21797 
21337 


1400 


800  00 


14  00 
2.27379 


259  14 
72  00 


85.938.80 


424  J2 


176.90 


15597 

194  79 
5000 


52000 
1.428  52 
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Organuation  or  Individual  Filing 


Russell  Houston.  1199  N  Fairfai  Street,  1801  Aleiandria,  VA  22314  , 
John  H  F  Hoving.  1575  Eye  Street.  NW  1325  Washington.  DC  20005 
HovmgGnwp.  1575  Eye  Strael.  NW.  1325  Washington.  K  20005 

to  ' 


Gerald  M  Howard.  15th  8  M  Street,  NW  Washmglon,  DC  20005  

Robert  M  Howard.  1350  I  Street,  NW,  11000  Washington.  DC  20005 

Roger  W  Howard.  3253  E  Chestnut  Eipttssway  Spnngtield.  MO  65802  ...._ 
Christopher  W  Howe,  1401  Eye  Street  m  11200  Washington,  OC  20005  ..- 

Jonathan  Howe.  1200  18th  Street  NW.  4200  Washington.  DC  20036  „ 

Susan  Howe.  729  15th  Street,  NW  Washington,  DC  20005 

Gary  Howell,  1745  Jetterson  Davis  Highway,  4605  Arlington.  VA  22202  

Mary  Lynch  Howell,  1090  Vermont  Ave    NW.  11100  Washington.  DC  20005  . 


Ronnie  Allen  Howell,  1620  Eye  Street  NW.  1700  Wasnington,  K  20006  . 

Howrey  k  Simon.  1730  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  NW  4900  WaslMiflM.  DC  20006 

Paul  R  Huard.  1331  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.  liSOON  Washinflna.  DC  20004-1703 

Margaret  Renken  Hudson.  600  Maryland  Avenue.  SW.  4700  Washington,  DC  20024 

Stewart  Hudson.  1400  16th  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20036-0001     

Gary  E  Hughes.  1001  Pennsylvania  Ave  .  NW  Washington.  DC  20004  

Robert  (Bob)  Hughes.  333  Piedmont  Ave ,  23rd  Fk»r  Atlanta.  GA  30308 . 

Sharon  M  Hughes.  1735 1  St.  NW.  Suite  704  Washington.  OC  20006 ._; „ 

Vester  T  Hughes  K..  1717  Mam  Street.  Suite  2800  Dallas.  TX  75201  .. 

Do 

to 


William  Hughes.  27357  Avonbourne  Lane  Easton  MO  21601-9147 

Margot  Smiley  Humphrey.  1150  Connectcut  Avenue  NW  Washington.  OC  20036 

to 

Frances  A  Hunt.  1400  16th  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20036  , 

Harriet  Hunt-Burgess,  44  Montgomery  Street,  44165  San  Francisco.  CA  94104  ... 

Angela  M  Hunter,  25  Louisiana  Avenue.  NW  Washington,  DC  20O01   

Daniel  I  Hunter,  1110  Vermont  Ave  .  NW.  4430  Washington.  DC  20005 


Milton  F  Huntington,  Maine  Petnleum  Assn  PO  Bo(  2739  Augusta.  ME  0433B  ... 
Hunlon  8  Williams.  2000  Pennsylvania  Ave    NW.  49000  Washington.  DC  20036  .. 

Robert  Hurley.  1317  F  SIreet  NW  Washmglon.  DC  20004  

Cathy  Hurwit   1300  Connecticut  Avenue.  NW.  4401  Washington.  DC  20036  

Geolttey  B  Huiwitz.  1667  K  SI .  NW.  41210  Washington.  DC  20006 

Mark  HurwiU.  1201  New  York  Ave  .  NW,  4300  Washington,  DC  20005 :. :. 

Michael  Hussey.  777  14th  Street,  NW  Washington,  DC  20005   :.-. 

Phihp  A,  Hutchinson.  490  L  Fnlant  Plaza.  47204  Washington,  DC  20024  

Suianne  C.  Hutchinson.  805  I5th  Street  NW.  Suite  1110  Washington.  DC  20005  . 

William  Hulnick.  1705-B  N  Front  Street  Harrisburg,  PA  17102  „ ..». 

Randy  Huwa,  2030  M  SI .  m  Washington,  DC  20036  _.... 

Kimberly  Hyatt.  1750  K  SIreet.  m  Washington,  OC  20006  . 


Pamela  Sue  Hyde.  4301  North  Faiilai  Snve.  4360  Arlington,  VA  22203-1608 
Steven  M  Hyiek.  2100  Pennsyhrania  Ave  ,  NW.  4560  Washington,  DC  20037  . 

Do 

to - _.- _.™.-w. 

Gai»H>i«eir90l'3l¥siiit'i»Wji«i^^^ 

to - _ -..-_.„ ; 

to - .„_— ..^.X....: — 

to ..-....:..;. ~ ....._v 

to , — ......™..;— .. ;.... .. 

to ........... .—- ...... 


to  . 
to 
to 
to 


Brian  M.  Hyps.  2215  Constitution  Avenue.  NW  Washingtoii.  DC  20037 „.._., _ 

HCA  The  Healthcare  Co.  line  Park  PtaiaP 6  Boi  550  Nashville.  TN  37202^550 ~..I 1 

I  William  Ichord.  1050  Connecticut  Ave  .  NW.  4760  Washington,  DC  20036  

Kris  H  Ikeiiri,  2200  Mill  Road,  4600  Aleiandria,  VA  22314  . 

Catherine  L  Imus.  1201  Connecticut  Avenue.  NW.  4300  Washington.  DC  20036  _... 

Independeni  Insurance  Agents  of  America.  Inc,  127  S  Peyton  Street  Aleiandria.  VA  22314  „ 

Independent  lubricant  Manufacturers  Assn.  651  South  Washington  Street  Aleiandria.  VA  22314 

Industrial  Biotechnology  Assn.  1625  K  Street.  NW.  41100  Washington.  DC  20006  

Industrial  Gas  Cleaning  Institute.  Inc.  1707  I  St .  NW  Washington,  DC  20036  _ _.... 

Infant  Formula  Council.  5775  PeachtieeDunwoody  Rd..  4500-0  Atlanta.  GA  30342 

Charles  E.  Ing.  1850  M  Street.  NW.  4600  Washington.  OC  20036 „.. — . 

Edwin  T  C.  Ing.  2000  Pennsyhrania  Aw .  NW.  43310  Washington.  OC  20006 .-.„.^ 

to - — • 


to 


Doug  Inkley.  1400  16th  St .  NW  Washington.  OC  200360001  . 

International  Advisers.  Inc.  2300  M  SttMt.  NW.  4600  Washington.  OC  20036 , .. 

International  Advisory  Services  Group.  1400  L  Street.  NW.  4600  Washington.  OC  20005 

International  Assn  of  Bridge  Struct  k  Ornamental  Iron  Wkts.  1750  New  York  Ave   NW  Washington.  DC  20006 

International  Brotherhxd  ot  Teamsters.  25  Louisiana  Ave  .  NW  Washington.  DC  20001    

International  Council  ot  Shopping  Centers,  665  Fifth  Ave,  New  York,  NY  10022  

International  Longshoremen's  Assn.  AFL-CW.  17  Battery  Place.  41500  New  York,  NY  10004    .;... 

International  Taiicab  Assn.  3849  Farragul  Avenue  Kensington.  MD  20895 


International  Union  of  Bricklayers  k  Allied  Craftsmen.  815  15th  St .  NW  Washington,  DC  20005 

International  Union  ot  Operating  Engineers.  1125  17th  St .  NW  Washington,  DC  20036  

Investment  Company  Institute,  1600  M  SI ,  NW  Washington,  DC  20036 _ 

Peter  A.  tovino,  1350  I  Street,  NW,  41000  Washington,  DC  20005  .,......, 

Kathleen  Ireland.  1724  Massachusetts  Ave  ,  NW  Washington.  DC  20036 ....;. — ... 

Thomas  L  Irmen.  PO  Boi  119  Maumee.  OH  43537  ;„_ 

William  Robert  Irvin,  1400  16lh  Street.  NW  Washington.  OC  20036 ..,_. 

Walter  G   Skip'  Irvine  Jr .  34lh  k  Civic  Center  Blvd  Philadelphia.  PA  19104  ^ 

Sally  D  Iskenderian,  1455  Pennsylvania  Ave..  NW.  41260  Washington.  OC  20004 

William  A  Isokait.  1957  E  St..  NW  Washington.  DC  20006  

Russel  luculano.  1620  I  Street.  4800  Washington.  DC  20036  ;_ 

Robert  A.  Jablon.  1350  New  York  Ave    NW.  41100  Washington,  DC  20005-4798  „.„....-.  ...;.:.:..— 

Dennis  J  Jackman,  1701  Pennsylvania  Ave  .  NW,  4900  Washington,  DC  20006 „ „.,..^. 

Charles  R.  Jackson,  225  North  Washington  Street  Aleiandria.  VA  22314  _ 

Jacquelyn  I  Jackson,  1875  I  Street  41110  Washington,  OC  20006 — 

Joseph  C  Jackson,  1600  Wilson  Boulevard.  41008  Arlington.  VA  22209  .. 

Stephen  Jacobs.  1771  N  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20036   — 

Rachel  I  Jacobson.  3138  North  10th  Street  Arlington.  VA  22201 ■ 

E  A  Jaenke  8  Associates.  Inc.  777  14ih  St .  NW,  4666  Washington.  OC  20005  ..... 

Daniel  I.  Jafte,  1725  K  SIreet,  NW.  4601  Washington,  OC  20006  _.. .; — 

Jatfe  Snider  Raitt  8  Heuer.  PC  ,  1800  First  National  Building  tetioit.  Ml  48226  .-, — 

Edward  I  Jaflee.  1730  Rhode  Island  Avenue,  NW  4715  Washington,  DC  20036 . — ~. 

Khalil  E.  Jahshan.  2033  M  Street.  NW.  4300  Washington.  DC  20036  

Dennis  James.  1215  17th  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20036     _.,_ 

Harriet  James.  600  Maryland  Ave  .  SW.  4700  Washington.  DC  20024  i..^ ,. 

timothy  P  James.  1125  17lh  SIreet.  m  Washington,  DC  20036  . :  -.— 

Jamin  Ebell  Bolger  8  Gentry.  323  Carolyn  Street  Kodiak.  AK  99615 __^ 

to -...- : — 

J  Jancin  Jr .  1800  M  Street.  NW  Washington,  OC  20036 .. . 

Russell  A.  Jams,  233  No  Pleasant  St .  438  Amherst,  MA  01002 .. 

Mona  M  Janopaul,  1101  14th  Stieet.  41400  Washington,  DC  20005 

Japan  Economic  Institute  of  Amenca.  1000  Connecticut  Ave ,  NW  Washington.  K  20036  .„ 


Employer/Client 


National  Assn  of  Truck  Slop  ( 
Society  of  Amencan  Value  Eng— n  . 

American  Film  Marketing  Assn  

EaglePicher  Industries.  Inc  

Western.Southern  Lite  Insurance  Co , 

National  Assn  of  Home  Builders  ol  tlM  ILS.  

Ford  Motor  Co     

Burlington  Northern  Railroad  Co 

Chevron  USA.  Inc  

National  Business  Aircraft  Assn  

Associated  Builders  t  Contractm.  Inc  . 

Taas  Instruments.  Inc   

leitnw.  Inc    

International  Paper   

Tile  Council  of  America.  Inc 


National  Assn  ol  Manufacturers 

National  Fed  of  Independent  Business  

National  Wildhle  Federation 

American  Council  ot  Ufe  Insurance.  Inc 

Georgia  Power  Company    

National  Council  ot  Agricultural  Employers 

Mrs  H  E  Butt 

Holly  Corp 

Sammons  Enlerpnses.  Inc 

National  Assn  of  Federal  Vetenaanans 

Meen  t  Naltalin  (ForJUascom.  Inc) _. 

Koleen  8  Naltalin  (F«r  Telephone  8  Data  Sntcms,  Inc.  41  aU  . 

National  Wildlife  Federation  „_____ 

American  land  Conservancy  (AlC)  ~. '-  ■ 

International  Brotherhood  ol  Tcamsttn         .,,'".'      - ; 

National  Cotton  Council  ot  Annca . 

American  Petroleum  Institute . p™. 

Edison  Electric  Institute   . .. 

Wall  8  Associates.  R  OuHy  ... :_ . .._. 

CitiKh  Action  Fund . _._— . 

Rohm  8  Haas  Co 

Building  Owners  k  Managers  Assn  Ml . 

National  Assn  ot  Realtors  

Volkswagen  of  America.  Inc 


Receipts 


3mM 
TtjNOOO 
lOJflOOO 

~  iiviu 

idsdod 

1.25000 
2.50000 
150W 
1500  00 
2.185  OO 

2.00000 
3.401  00 
4.27285 

16.29210 
2.650.00 


2614 


6.16000 
3,60387 
2.38275 
11.434  90 
14.375.00 
4600 


Mortgage  Insurance  Companies  ot  Amenca  . 

Bridge  to  the  Future  

Common  Cause  . 


Food  Marketing  Institute  -. - 

National  Utility  Contractors  AssKiation  .„_ 

Hyiek  8  Fii.  Inc  (ForCanadair  Challenger.  Inc)  

Hyiek  8  Fii.  Inc  (For  Defence  Equipment  8  Systems) 

Hyiek  8  Fii.  Inc  (For  NEI  Thompson  LTD.)  — 

Hyiek  8  Fii.  Inc  (For  Short  Brothers  (USA).  Inc)  

Hill  8  Knowlton.  Inc  (For  American  Public  Transit  Assn) 
Hill  8  Knowlton,  Inc  (For  Colonial  Williamsburg)  , 

Hill  8  Knowlton.  Inc  IForfenuni  Group)  

Hill  8  Knowlton  Inc  (Foriiberal  Democratic  Fe<leration  gl  Hm|  Noni)  . 

Hill  I  Knowlton  Inc  (ForMazda  (North  Amenca).  Inc)  

Hill  8  Knowlton.  Inc  (For  Nintendo  of  AmerKa.  IncI 

Hill  8  Knowlton,  Inc  (ForOlm  Brass)  „._ 

Hill  8  Knowtton,  Inc  (For  Republic  of  Tnrliey) 

Hill  8  Knowlton.  Inc  (ForSallie  Mae)  

Hill  8  Knowlton,  Inc  (ForShaklee  Corporation) ——^ . _, 

American  Osteopathic  Hospital  Assn  _  , .  

American  Pharmaceutical  Assn .__. 


Union  Oil  Company  ol  California  

Interstate  Truckload  Carriers  Cortemce  . 
Kelchum  Public  Relations  _.! 


Toyota  Motor  Sales.  USA,  Inc  ._ 

Hawaiian  Electric  Industries.  NIC  — 

Kamehameha  Schools/Estate  ol  tomice  P.  hsliop 

U  S  Wmdpower.  Inc 

National  Wildlife  Federation  _ , 

Embassy  of  Turkey 

Sleel  Service  Center  bislilute 


Ford  Motor  Co 

National  Cable  Telewsinn  Assa  . 

Andersons  

National  Wildlife  Federation  .   . 


Children's  Hospital  ot  Philadelphia  

French  8  Company  (For  International  Electfomcs  Manutactuieis  I  Conwoefs 
of  Amer ) 

Associated  General  Contractors  of  America 

fUetropolitan  life  Insurance  Co 


Spiegel  8  McDiarmid  (For  Michigan  MunicipalA^peratme  Gmp.  el  alj  , 

Ou  Pont  Merck  Pharmaceutical  Company — 

Non  Commissioned  Officers  Assn  ot  the  USA . 

Times  Mitror  Co   — . — ■.—- 

Suppliers  of  Advanced  Composite  Materials  Assi  

National  Assn  of  Broadcasters  . 

National  Assn  of  Federal  Credit  Unions .._ 

University  of  Kansas .__...„_ — 

Association  of  National  Adueitisen.  kc  


PPG  Industries,  Inc     . ^ 

National  Assn  ot  Arab  Americans — 

Gadol  Petrachemical  Industries  ~ 

National  Federation  of  Independent  Business  ..... 

International  Union  of  Operating  Engineers  , _- 

Old  Harbor  Native  Corp 

Washington  Oil  Marketers  Assa 

American  Bat  Assn 

Trust  for  Public  Land - 

Miller  Balis  8  O'Neil  (ForAmencan  PuMc  Gas  Assn  (APGM) 


1.250.00 
10.60000 
2.40000 
1.250  00 
2.50000 
150.00 
7J75.00 


Eipendituies 


SWA 


(0000 
50.00 


4.40000 
500JI0 


50000 


58J8800 
2.896  25 
2.02915 


13.120  00 


3.527.62 

218,75000 

647  50 

17.864  63 

3.60640 


io.soo.n 

■  W75« 
2.288.00 


4.551.31 

1000000 

100.00 


60000 

1,51500 
7.00000 
9.30000 


388.50 
10.00000 
1.250  00 
3.750J)0 


1.750.00 

7.58100 

318900 

2,500.00 

100.85500 

28965 

30000 

550  00 

19000 

1.785.00 


11322 
2.760  J8 
1.16(17 


2Mi» 
■9.00 


30000 


742400 
243.00 


40ilO 

liiiii 


1.72614 
1.157  33 


2(5.00 
262  64 
400  00 

1.97437 
20  00 

1.052  79 


7(50 

1.402  00 

73561 

2.130  92 

1.163  30 


9176 

mai 


nmn 

2J962S 

2.029  15 


9656 


30303  57 
125  80 
28.564  63 
76.662  53 
3.60840 
116.76052 

6i29d0 

842  73 

72.879.87 

1.434(4 

181.41 


1.47746 


461il 
22.358(5 


362  54 

706  86 


3.099.03 


liOOOO 
19(16 
20000 

35.13801 

30  00 
136  85 

1785  do 


UMI 


221( 


lD««h  1  la  uay.  S025  Wsconsin  ««e.  IM  Waslnnihm.  DC  20016 

Daiw  B.  m  «v  Un  Ptnns|l«anij  Aw    M  1301  Naslliii|lM.  K  200O4 

Marc  R  Jar  nan.  Hi  Umital  Cochone  Dnve  AMOfiks.  M>  21401  

Charin  W.    iran.  UU  CokkkIicjI  *»   NW.  MOO  Naskintlon.  K  TKJi  

jMf  J  Jan  MIlu.  1331  Pxmsylvania  Aw    NW.  IIMO  N  Washin|ten.  DC  20004-1703 

,  1201 1  SJttrt.  »•  Washington  DC  20005  

M(.  1201  Unr  Tork  Aw    NW.  1300  Washinftoii.  DC  2000S    

us  Intrnutanal.  Inc.  S13  Capitol  Covit.  K.  1300  Washington  DC  20002  . 


Jk  lick. 


U  ason. 


iDlin  Ni 


to  nson  1 


Rex  mh 


k  IK 


.In  » 


Roteit  L  Jar  i. 


Jetord-Mcllb 

Do 
Itllintli 
Do 
David  M 
James  C 
Jmtll 
IbiiqrH 
Jmsli  Piio 
CatanP 
Cacti 
GnrgiW 
JamnW 
Jam  Itonari 
JaelLJ 
MaAR. 
IhchaelS 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Myrna 
NancK  S 
Rady  A 
Rictiard  W 
Thomas  L 
Johnson  i 
Do 
Do 
Do 
tohnson 
Geofge  A 
James  D 
Mary  K  Jolly 
Herl>ert  A 
Baihaia  J 
Eait  Jones  Jr 
EnmtW 
11. 
T  Lawrence 
Wiley  N  tone 
Jones  Day  Ri 
Do     . 
Do     . 
Do    . 
Do    . 
Oo    . 
Do     .. 
0*    .. 
Do     .. 
Do 
Do 
Do     . 

Do  

Do 

Do  ._ 
Do  .. 

On 

Dt     .. 

Do 

Do 

tones  Waldo 
Do 

Do      . 
tones  Walker 
Oo      . 
Aleiander  H. 
Jorden  SchuK 
Do 
Oo 
Do 
Od 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Oo 
Ob 
Do 
Do 
David  C  loiy 
Mary  lou 
Jalui  J.  Jom. 
JMoal. 
JorM  SiCvert 
Justice  Fedom^i 
Laurel  B 
John  F  Kamp. 
John  i  lUot. 
Thomas  J 
Miles  F  Kanm 
Martin  B  Kar 
Gerald  Kaplan 
Kaplan  Russir  t 
JIffly  L  Kanleli 
Ptiiilip  J  Kard 
G«K  Rwpinsli 
Banit  Nasinit2. 
Micliael  E 
Alyce  Katayam 
Katten  Muchi 
Paul  C  Kat2. 
Robert  C  Kaul 
Ghana  R  Kaulus. 


Schi  art2  Connotty  (  Freshman.  Inc.  lOlS  ISth  Street.  MT.  IMO  Washuiflo*.  DC  200tS  . 


in(s.  US  West  CclKie  Drne  Marshall.  MN  562SI 

iinis.  901  31st  Street.  NW  WashrniMn.  K  20007  _.. 

2(00  Virgmia  Aw   tlW  lOtn  Floor  Wasliniton.  DC  200371)05  . 

1331  Pennsylvania  Aw    MM.  1720  Washin|lon.  DC  20004 

loDhy.  8401  Colesville  Road.  1317  Silver  S«rin|.  MD  20910  

«15  16th  Street.  IW  Washrnjton.  DC  2OO06 

1725  tcHerson  Davis  Hmy.  ilOM  Arlington  VA  22202-4102  

*  inson.  1156  15lh  Street.  NW.  11201  Washington.  DC  20005  

tr ,  1156  15th  Street,  m.  11019  Washington.  DC  20005    ..._. 

tohnson.  PC  Boi  19109  Greenshoro.  (C  27419 „ 

n.  1250  Eye  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20005   _ 

1667  K  Street.  NW.  1350  Washington.  DC  2000«  . 


1  Unson.  Suite  1290  East  555  13th  Sttecl.  NW  Wasliindon.  DC  200M 


Johns  n.  2025  M  Street.  NW  Washiogtofl.  DC  20036 _ 

to  nson  1701  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  NW.  1900  Washington.  K  2000t  ~^ 

toftr  on.  1615  M  Street.  NW.  Suite  200  Washington.  DC  20038   

hnson  tr .  225  N.  Washington  Street  Aleiandna.  VA  22314  

inson,  POBoi  2J85  Austin.  IK  78768 

Glihs.  PC  .  1301  K  Street.  NW  MOO  East  Washington.  X  20005-3307  . 


ines  2000  Pennsytvania  Aw .  NW.  19000  Washington.  DC  20100 . 

.  816  Connecticut  Aw  .  NW.  8«h  Fkxir  Washington.  DC  20006 

ivis  t  Pogua.  1450  G  Street  IM.  1700  Washinfloii.  X  2000$-200l . 


I  Jose  h. 


,  Kam  in 


Kai 
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Associates.  4429  Viima  Street.  NW  Washmgton.  DC  20010  . 

iston.  2000  K  St    NW  gth  Foot  Washington  DC  20006 

ston.  1660  I  St .  tM.  t401  Washington  DC  20036  

1600  Rhode  Island  Aw  ,  m  Washington.  DC  20036 

tiU   7531  Sebago  Road  Bethesda  MD  20817 


100  Connecticut  Aw .  NW.  1310  Washington.  DC  20036 

401  West  18th  Street  little  Rock,  AR  72206     

tr .  1957  E  St .  *»  Washington.  DC  20006 

4647  Forties  Blvd  Lanham.  MD  20706 


gibneli  (  McDoMW|h.  2300  M  StiwI.  NW  1900  Washington.  X  20037 


Vaechter  Po'tewnt  Carrere  (  Denegre.  1776  Eye  Street.  M*.  1245  Washington.  DC  20006 

irdan.  816  Connecticut  Awnue.  NW.  8th  Floor  Washington.  DC  20006  17!! 

I  Burchette.  1025  Thomas  Jelterson  Street  MN.  MOOE  Washington.  DC  20007 ...Z. 


1101  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  NW.  ilOOO  Washington.  X  20004 

h.  2025  M  Street  IM  Washington,  DC  20036         

5  Louisiana  Aw  .  NW  Washington.  DC  20001 
.  1100  Connecticut  Aw  .  IW.  1310  Washington.  DC  200% 
1850  M  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20036 


Kge 


p  Advocates.  PC  Boi  17500  Washington.  DC  20041-0500  . 
1020  19th  St .  UN  i600  Washington  DC  20036 

1899  L  Street  IM  Wislmiftoa.  DC  20036 

001  Pennsytvania  Jta..  m  HMMigton.  DC  20004  _ 

Ir .  1000  Wilson  Brnkinrd.  12800  Attingtoa.  VA  22209 

PC  Boj  1608  Bloomingtoo  IN  47402    

V  2301  M  St    NW  Washington  DC  20037  „ 

51  Madison  Awnue  He*  York.  NY  10010  ....  _ 

Vecchi.  1215  17lh  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20O36 

1200  17th  Street  NW  Washington.  DC  20036 


1745  Jetlerson  Davis  Highway.  11200  Artmglon.  VA  22202 
215  Pennsytvania  Awnue,  Sf  Washington.  DC  20003 
1750  New  York  Awnue,  NW  Washington,  X  20006 


Kajner,  1350  New  York  Aw,  NW,  1800  Washington  DC  20005-4797 

1455  Pennsylvania  Aw  ,  MN  Suite  230  Washington  00  20004 

n  2avis  t  Oombroft,  1025  Thomas  Jetterson  S'reet,  IM.  1700  E  WasknMon  DC  20007 

900  Wisconsin  Aw,.  NW  Washington.  DC  20016  

lann.  1250  Connecticut  Aw    NW  Washington  DC  200M  

-   1050  17tn  Street.  12200  Oenwi.  CO  80265    


Employei/ClienI 


Amalgamated  Transit  Union.  AR-CIO „. 

Katten  Muchin  Zavis  i  Domhroff  (For  Associated  tWiation  Undemmten)  . 

UNC.  Inc         

Waste  Management  Environmental  Services  

National  Assn  ol  Manufacturers  _., ___..i._. , __....„. 

American  Health  Care  Assn  ,„,."  ;       „ ," ,,     ,- 

Building  Owners  t  Manager! teso  M1 ..-^^U., '...:- .«_.:_ 

AeroielGeneral  Corp .....-_„_... . .J 

Litton  Data  Systems j.. ,-_._„..._...„___. 

ASARCO.  Inc ZL..... .. ... 

Los  Angeles  County  Sanitation  District ._:.„■.. ._ 

Schwan  s  Sales  Enterprises.  Inc   .._ 

Hill  &  Knowlton,  Inc 


Schme<t»r,  Aplaker  i  Shepard  (ForCooncil  ot  Nursing  Home  Supphcrs) 
Hiram  Walker  t  Sons.  Inc  


American  Fed  ol  Labor  i  Congress  ol  Industrial  Organuations  . 

Compressed  Gas  Asso/Helium  Adviuqi  Council  ... 

NCR  Corp  

US  Beat  Sugar  Assn .„__..i.. ... 

Unifi,  Inc    , ,„., 

Aerospace  Industries  Assn  ol  Amenea.  Iiic  ... „__ 

Maersk  Inc : _ „ 

McCamish  Martin  t  Loetfler  (For  Central  t  South  West  Corp)  ... 
McCamish  Martin  t  LoeKler  (for  Citicorp) 


McCamish  Martir  i  Loelller  (For  Electronic  Data  Systems  Corp) 

McCamish  Maitin  t  Loelller  (For  Hong  Kong  Trade  Dewlopment  Trade  Council) 

McCamish  Martin  t  Loetller  (For  National  Assn  ol  Broadcasters)    

McCamish  Mailm  t  Loelller  (FoiSematech)  

McCamish  Martin  t  Loelller  (For  United  Services  Automobile  Jtssn) 

National  Public  Radio  _ 

E  I  du  Pont  de  Nemours  t  Co  ^.., „ ....: 

Amoco  Corporation _,..._.__.<_ _..._.__w^„; 

Non  Commissioned  OHicers  Assn  ol  tke  ISA : '. _„..„i 

Associated  General  Contractors  ol  leiat ....iu.,...^.^ \.. ..^i, 

Centei  Corp    __...._„_.L;...^._„ _„„._"_...,, 

Church  Alliance  ■"  ,    - ^^....«;„.„_.. 

El  Paso  Health  Care  Systems.  Ltd . ™.!,.„^._.; ..„„!... 

Fermanente  Medical  Group.  Inc  -,      .^    ■ ,.._,..„__ 

City  ol  Virginia  Beach  _.„ .'.„. .._... 

National  Comm  to  Preserve  Social  Sccinity _;_._ *.„. !..".! 

General  Motors  Corp  .™_:__, __„...... 

National  Rille  Assn  ol  Amenca  _..„ .....:...._.. , 

Owens-Corning  Fiberglas  Corporation  .... . „.. 

Dresser  Industries.  Inc  '. .. .__ i„. ,„ ,„... 

Philip  Morris,  tnc 


Receipts 


2.000  00 

12.00000 

1.25000 

5000 

200.00 

206.894  00 

16.130  00 

1.25000 


6.29000 


38.544  68 
18.496  52 


Cipendituies 


Assxiated  General  Contractors  ol  Amenci  .. 

Amwts    

Marsh  &  McLennan  Cos.  Inc  

Southern  Pacitic  Transportation  Compaay  .... 

Altihated  Computer  Systems.  Inc 

Anchor  Savings  Bank  ... 

County  ot  Los  Angeles  

Embassy  ol  the  Isle's  Republic  ol  Ohm  . 

Ethyl  Corporation 

Federated  Stores.  Inc 

First  American  Bankshares  ,...„ „ 

Genetech 

CNA  Corp _ 

Lubrirol  Corp 

Nacco  Industries.  Inc  . 


National  Assn  ol  StatrAiililm  Complnllcn  t  Tnasuirs  . 

Nonyest  Corp 

Plirer,  Inc  _ 

Royal  Irustco  Ltd _ 

RtR  Nabisco,  Inc  . 

Stale  Assn  ol  County  Retirement  Systems __.._ 

US,  Sprint  -  United  Telecom.  Inc  „„ „.i.... 

Upiohn  Company „ .^.■:ti„ 

Windham  Community  Memorial  KosfitJl,  kc __....„„ 

American  Stores  Company J. ; ..,....„ 

Nevada  Poyver  Company  ,_ .„™;..._...: 

Utah  Stale  Umwrsity .™i..„__ ...... 

General  Atomics  . , ; 

Turner  Broadcasting  System,  bic ., '. 

Southern  Pacilic  Transportation  Compmy 

Carteret  Savings  i  Loan  Association  ..... . 

City  ol  Newark    ~j;..........^, 

Colorado-Ute  Electric  Assn.  Inc  \  -  _'-   '      ; 

East  leias  Electric  Cooperatiw  ™__.™t«.„w!_„.„. 

Federal  Agricultural  Mortgage  Corp  „„ ™..:.i._.__ 

International  Geographical  Congress  ._.;.„.._. 

Mutual  Benetit  Lile .,",,, ..., 

New  York  Uniwrsity  .^^..i....^..... , 

Northeast  Teias  Electric  Coopentwc . . .>_ 

Paine  Webber  :,.: ,...™.... 

Sabine  Riwi  Authority 

Te«-La 


Unnrersity  ol  Medicine  &  Dcntisliir  ol  New  JcMf  . 

Uniwrsity  ol  Miami  _ ._..._ 

Citicorp  Washington.  Inc  .....;„.., 

National  Public  Radio 


International  Brotherhood  ol  Teamsters  . 

Dresser  Industries.  Inc  „ 

Securities  Industry  Assa 


American  Express  Co 

American  Assn  ol  JUwitising  /tgencies  .. 
American  Council  of  Lile  Insurance.  Inc  . 

Grumman  Corp . 

Cook  GrouD,  Inc  

American  Public  Power  Jbsn 


New  York  life  Insurance  Company _ 

Walter  Conston  Aleiander  t  Green  (lor:  L^Md  JK)  . 

American  Psychological  Assn  _ „ 

Ruclweell  bKemational  ..~_ 

US.  HU€  Irtetest  Research  Group  ™.™™.!.-._.. 

Intimalamal  Assn  ol  Fire  Fighters  .J. 

National  Truck  Equipment  Assn „ 

Teias  Instruments ^ ', , 

Associated  Aviation  Underwriters .„ I. 

U  S  League  ot  Savings  Institutions Z 

American  Paper  Institute.  Inc 


I  Hill  I  Knowlton  (ForASSE  Intematioiial) 


1.41680 
2.500.00 


50.00 


8.185.25 

42000 


8.54100 

44:931.25 
24.927  50 

3750M 
538951 
11.08100 
3.60000 
1.38215 
1.500  00 


1.500  00 
6.80000 

i!ood!od 


12.B77.00 


37.21605 


3.56250 
24.881  OO 


51.61000 


65.86800 
4.61O00 


10.87900 


20.95000 


eso.oo 

50000 


67.334  00 
2,000,00 

73,656,00 

90000 

5.267.00 


8.333  00 
149.866.00 


363.42200 
12.89100 
51.657  00 
500  00 
19.021.50 
3.000,00 


2.52100 


11.842.88 

1.25000 

5.00000 

62500 


4.500  00 


18.69800 

90000 

3.000  00 

8.307  72 

10.492  00 
3.750.00 
1.5O0.00 


2.8130O 


1.47372 
40000 


9.62500 

456  00 

1.16132 


17.720  97 
1.56805 


102.10 


in.oo 


3S9S1 


7.486  28 
141.97 


50000 


90600 


47.49 
24.00 


84.00 

KM 
....... 


5400 


250.00 


3.341.33 
18712 
4II65 


WK 


379.70 
860.73 
3743 


2.058.27 

607.52 

2.58193 


807.61 


3.492  75 
11.00 


208.15 


776.49 


2.66890 


9100 
312.00 
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Do  . 
Oo  . 
Oo. 


Everett  E  Kavaniugli.  IIOI  -  17tli  Street.  NW.  1300  Washington  DC  2000S 

Edward  M  Kavpan.  1660  I  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20036 

Thomas  0  Kay.  1150  Connecticut  Aw  .  NW.  t507  Washington  DC  20036  .  " 


Kaye  Scholer  Fierman  Hays  t  Handler.  901  15th  SI .  NMf.  tllOO  Washineton.  DC  20005 

Do  

Do " 

Oo . „.    : " 

Do .. :..., ..... " ■     ~""" 

Oo .......... 2... :...-.z::::::::;: :  :t '~''^~' 

Do ,. ■"■""■" 

Do „ .. ...... ........ :  „  ■ 

De  ... ..'. .. __'  "'      '       ^ 

Do . „ ■_; ~""zr~" 

Do . . . „_„      ~'      "^      ~" 

Do  ..„..„ _.. . '"■■ 

D».™.._ „ ;. ; ~™~Z 

to  ...: .. : : 

to  ....... .. :. ■ 

to  . 
to. 
Oo 


John  R  Heeling.  600  Maryland  Aw .  SW  Washington,  DC  20024    

lana  Keelty.  1800  Massachusetts  Aw .  NW  Washington,  DC  20036 

Melvin  Keener.  1776  I  Street.  NW.  IIOOO  Washington.  DC  20006  _, 

Keith  Keeney.  5775  Peachtree-Dunwoody  Rd  ,  1500-D  Atlanta,  GA  30342  ...-ZZ. 
Joan  F,  Keiset,  1800  Massachusetts  Awnue  NW  Washington.  DC  20036  ...  ' 
Kendell  W  Keith.  1201  New  York  Avenue,  NW,  »830  Washington  DC  20O05 

William  D  Kelleher,  HIS  Elliot  Place,  NW  Washington,  DC  20007  

Robert  H  Kellen,  5775  Peachtree-Dunwoody  Rd  ,  Suite  500-D  Atlanta  GA  30342 
Keller  I  Heckman,  1001  G  Street,  NW,  1500  West  Washington  DC  20001 
John  T,  Kelley.  1750  K  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20006 
W  Curtis  Kelley.  1150  17th  Street.  NW.  1600  Washington.  DC  20036   .   ... 
Kelley  Orye  I  Warren.  2300  M  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20037  ,     _ 

to 


to. 

to  . 

to. 

to  . 

to. 

to. 

to. 

to 

Do 


Stephen  S.  Kelliwr.  1913  Eye  Street.  MN  Washington.  DC  20006  _ .  . 

Carol  A  Kelly.  1620 1  Street.  NW.  #800  Washington.  DC  20036 
Ernest  B.  Kelly  III.  950  lEnlanl  Plara.  SW  Washington.  DC  20024 
tohn  A  Kelly.  1025  Thomas  tellerson  St .  NW.  1105  Washington  DC  20O07 
tohn  F,  Kelly,  3000  K  Street,  NW,  »620  Washington  DC  20007 

Paul  A  Kelly,  1350  I  Street,  NW,  11000  Washington,  DC  20005  

Paul  T  Kelly,  1701  Clarendon  Boulevarfl  Arlington,  VA  22209 
Susan  N  Kelly.  1101  14th  Street.  NW,  11400  Washington.  DC  20005 
Mark  L  Kemmer.  1660  L  Street.  NW.  1401  Washington.  DC  20036 


tackson  Kemper  tr .  1215  tellerson  Davis  Hwy  .  11004  Arlington.  VA  22202  ....:. 

Kemper  Corporation.  1  Kemper  Drive  long  Grow,  IL  60049  

Kemper  Reinsurance  Company,  One  Kemper  Dnw  Building  3.  R-5  Long  Gniw.  1.  6b049-(j(ji5 
tackson  Kemper.  III.  1215  telterson  Davis  Highway.  11004  Arlington,  VA  22202 
Kendall  i  Associates.  Inc.  50  E  St .  SE  Washington.  DC  20003 

Do  "" 

Do  " " 

Oo  ,   1' "      " 

tohn  Kendnck,  1000  Wilson  Blvd..  #2800  Arlmgton.  VA  222M Z 

toseph  W  Kennebeck.  490  lEnfant  Plaja.  SW.  17204  Washington  DC  20024      _ 

Art  Kennedy.  PC  Boi  200576  Anchorage.  AK  99520  .  .  ™.'  "II 

David  Kennedy.  500  E  Street.  SW.  1920  Washington.  DC  20024  '  ..Z"" 

Jerry  W  Kehnedy.  1025  Thomas  lellerson  Street.  NW.  t407  Washington.  DC  20007  „. . 

to  ,      •••  -. 

tohn  Paul  Kennedy,  57  W.  200  S.  1400  Salt  Lake  City.  UT  84101   _    

Michael  E  Kennedy.  1957  E  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20006 . 

Robert  P  Kennel;  1»00  Fair  Lakes  Circle.  «260  Fairfax.  VA  22033-3822 

Oo  

Erica  G  Kenney.  499  South  Capitol  St .  SW.  1520  Washington.  DC  20003 

leannine  M.  Kenney.  1840  Wilson  Bhrd .  4400  Arlington,  VA  22201  

Brendan  Kenny.  1625  Massachusetts  Awnue.  NW  Washington.  DC  20036  

Cathy  Ann  Kenny,  c/o  NYS  Petroleum  Council  39  Broadway.  12705  Hew  York,  m  JOOOis 
t  H  Kent.  1825  K  Street.  NW,  1305  Washington.  OC  20006 


to 

to. 

to 

to 

to 
Do 


Michael  C  Kerby.  1000  WIson  Boulevard,  12800  Artmgton.  VA  22209 
John  P,  Kerekes.  PC  Box  10070  Lansing.  Ml  48901 


Susan  Akers  Kernus.  1330  Connecticut  Aw  .  NW.  «300  Washington  DC  20036  . 

Michael  t  Kerrigan,  2550  M  Street.  NW,  «300  Washington,  DC  20037  

G.  Chandler  Keys  III.  1301  Pennsylvania  Awnue.  NW,  4300  Washington.  DC  20m 
Carohm  Kiely.  1015  Fifteenth  Street,  NW,  1802  Washington  DC  20005 

William  S  Kies.  1750  K  St,.  NW  Washington.  OC  20006  

Ingoll  N.  Kiland  tr ,  1660  L  Street.  NW.  1401  Washington.  OC  20036  . 


Thomas  t,  Kilcline.  201  North  Washington  Street  Alexandria.  VA  22314 „ 

tohn  t,  Killeen,  1090  Vermont  Aw,,  NW,  41100  Washington,  OC  20005 

tames  L  Kimble,  1130  Connecticut  Awnue,  NW,  41000  Washmgton  DC  20036 
Kimmitt  Coales  &  McCarthy.  l.-,c.  1730  M  Street.  NW.  #91 1  Washington.  OC  20036 

to 

Aubrey  C  King.  1133  21st  Street.  NW  Washmgton,  DC  20036  

ludith  E  King.  918  16th  Street,  MW,  1402  Washington.  DC  20006 

Lewis  0  King.  PO  Box  10045  Austin.  TX  78766  ' 

W.  Russell  King.  50  F  St .  NW.  #1050  Washington.  OC  20001     

King  I  Spalding,  1730  Pennsylvania  Aw.  NW.  #1200  Washington.  DC  20006 

to  ; 


to 

to 

to 

to 

to. 

to  . 

to 

to 


EmployerXlient 


Hill  6  Knowlton  (ForColorado  Stale  Uniwrsity) 

Hill  (  Knowlton  (For  San  Pellegrino) 

Hill  t  Knowlton  (For  Teia  Computer  Company)  . 

Cosmetic  Toiletry  (  Fragrance  Assn.  he 

General  Motors  Corp  :. 

Kay  Asswiales  

BenjaiBHi  Moere  (  Co  

Robot  Boscb  Corp _. 

Brown  Braltiers  HamnM  (  C( ;.. 

City  ol  Newport  Beach ; : 

Dow  Chemical  Co  _ . , 

Goldman  Sachs  t  Co 

Kartlord  Insurance  Group „ 

Kralt.  Inc  

Londontown  Corporation 


Metiao  Guaranty  Trust  Co  ol  New  Yorii 
Pepsico _ 

RSR  Corp 

Siemens  Medical  Systems.  Inc 

Spanish  Broadcasting  System 

Texaco.  Inc 


US  Industrial  FabiK  Institute 

United  Television.  Inc  

Westwood  One.  Inc  

American  Farm  Bureau  Fedefatm , 

National  Rural  Eleclnc  Cooperatiw  Assn 
BP  America,  Inc 


Robert  H  Kellen  Co  (ForCaiorie  Control  CounaO  . 

National  Rural  Electric  Cooperatiw  Ass*  .„ _ 

National  Gram  I  Feed  Assn 

Chamber  ol  Commerce  of  the  US. 


Robert  H  Kellen  Co  (ForCalone  Control  OwndQ  

Specialty  Adwrtismg  Assn  Int'l  

Food  Martieting  Institute    

Health  Insurance  Plan  ol  Greater  New  Tort 

Business  Roundtable  

Coalition  to  Preserw  the  Low  Income  Housing  Tax  Credit . 

Council  for  Rural  Housing  i  Development  

Federal  Legislatiw  Associates.  Inc _„ 

Great  Western  Financial  Corp  

Institute  for  Responsible  Housing  Pteservatno . 

Isotec.  Inc  

tP  Morgan  i  Co.  Inc 

National  Assn  of  Manulactuters 

National  Leased  Housing  Assn 


Receipts 


1.500.00 


3.000.00 
17.500.00 


Society  for  Human  Resources  Management 

Chemical  Specialties  Manufacturers  Assn.  Inc 

Metopolitan  Life  Insurance  Companies  

Communications  Satellite  Corp  _ 

Perdue  Farms  Inc  

Merrill  Lynch  i  Co.  Inc  

Ford  Motor  Co  

American  Chiropractic  ttesn 


Miller  Balis  t  O'Neil.  PC.  (Forjniencan  PuMic  Gas  Assn  (APGAH 

General  Motors  Corp  _ 

Diagnostic/Retrieval  Systems.  I« . 


DiajaosticActneval  Systems  Inc  

Aaaricm  Meter  Works  Service  Company. 

AlC  Communications  Corp  

Manville  Corporation  „. 

Toyota  Motor  Sales.  USA.  Inc  

Grumman  Corporation  

Volkswagen  ol  America,  tac  

Koniag.  Inc  . 


Aircraft  Owners  I  Pilots  Assn ,    . 

General  Atomics .._., I_ ~2.. 

Pemco  Aeroplex  .IIII I.I ..... 

Edwards  McCoy  I  Kennedy  (For  Western  Shoshone  jiidgment  Distribution  Attiii 

Associated  General  Contractors  ol  America  

Hadson  Dewlopment  Corp   _ 

National  Wood  Energy  Jbsn.  Inc  Z 

Petroleum  Marketers  Assn  ol  America . I 

National  Milk  Producers  Federatm Z~ 

Air  Line  Pilots  Assn  

American  Petroleum  Institute 


American  Soc  of  Plastic  8  Reconstrudiw  Surgery  . 

American  Supply  Association  

International  Assn  ot  Airport  Duty  Free  Stores  

Ill  Claibome.  Inc 

M8I.  Inc 


National  Customs  Brokers  t  Fwwardeis  Assn  ol  America 

Sigallo.  Ltd 

Kent  (  O'Connor,  kic  (For  Vista  Chemical  Company) 

Grumman  Corp 

American  l^>lroleum  Institute  . 


Synthetic  Organic  Chemical  Manufacturers  Asti.  Inc 

Smokeless  Tobacco  Council.  Inc  

National  Cattlemen's  Assn  

American  Consulting  Engineers  Council  ™ 

Food  Marketing  Institute ,.., ._ 

General  Motors  Corp  ™™ „ 

Retired  Officers  Assn ; .^.-_. 

Textron.  Inc    .... ; 

American  Insurance  Assn _„ 

Avco  Research  Lab.  Inc  _ ! 

Royal  Teton  Ranch 


Trawl  I  Tourism  Gov't  Affairs  Council  „ 
American  Furniture  Manulacturers  Assn  . 

National  Guard  Assn  ol  Texas 

Freeport  McMoran  DC .  Inc 


King  &  Spaulding.  1730  Pennsylvania  Aw.,  NW  Washington.  DC  20006 

Kinghom  I  Associates.  900  2nd  Street.  NE.  #109  Washington.  DC  20002 


Atlanta  Committee  tor  the  Olympc  Gaines  (AGOG) 

Charter  Medical  Corp  

Fleet  North  Star  Financial  Group 

General  Motors  Corp  _ 

Genenc  Pharmaceutical  Industry  Assn  ._„..., 

GPIA-Animal  Drug  Alliance 

Martin-Manetta  _ 

National  Pharmaceutical  Alliance 

Union  Camp 

WoodrutI  Foundation 


Honlgomeiy  County,  MO/  Oltice  ol  Ecwnmic 

Ferroalloys  Association    


6S3.00 

mod 
iain 


6,9(0.00 
ISJN 


2UI0 

"imJK 


245.00 

50000 

3.437  50 


2  000  00 
2.000.00 


2.000.00 


2.00000 


2.509.62 

12478.00 

2.000  00 

425  00 


3.000,00 
8.750.00 


2.000.00 
1.00000 


2.000.00 

4.00000 

625.00 

65000 

6.25000 
2.537  50 
3.587.50 


Expenditures 


1.313.00 

71818 

5.050.00 


9.902.66 
2.64583 
2.20000 
834500 
71250 
7.957.SO 
5.59500 


62500 
I.OOOOO 
1.000.00 

imm 

1.031  25 

20000 

3.000.00 

1.073.40 

OOOjOO 


2.000.00 

75000 

7.00000 

25.00000 


2.922i« 


«I00 

3.333.00 


921M 


173iS 

75.00 

iiiijb 


167.46 


500.00 
2600 


ISOM 


6».» 


990.91 


146  J5 
162J6 


1.690J3 

6000 


796  77 

6822 

7a 

2.035  J9 


673.60 


3.659.26 
1.004  50 

789il 
3.08521 

21520 
2.942  76 
2,000.74 


522.21 


6.190.13 


64615 
144  28 
14500 
34  00 
1000 


1J9I.99 


UMI 


2212 


Dl 
Od  . 

RidHrtl 

Kevin  Kirclti 
John  R  Kit 
Shafon  Kjrk, 
KirtNlncli 

D< 

Do  . 

Do  .. 

Do  .. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do  . 
WaRtcg 
Mirtin 
Rotat  A 
Sim  Kito  Ir 

Do 

Do 

Oo 
Sandra  D 
Dean  Kl« 
Douflas  M 
Andft  M 
David  M 
Th«Mlon 
James  E 
Antnooy  I 
Kni|lits  of 
Karen  ' 
Albert  B 
Patrcia  C 
U. 


Imtscotl   1301  K  Street  NW.  11100  Washinfton  DC  2000}  . 

rnt).  1850  K  Street,  m  01195  Washington.  DC  ?O0OS 

K  Hinjer  901  151ft  Street,  m  1250  Washington.  X  20005  ... 
1531  P  Street.  NW  1200  Waslnnglon.  DC  20005 


K  kMoD. 


1 1 1  Monument  Circle  Imfianaoolis.  IN  «6277       

'II  i  Keating.  One  Farrigut  Square  South  Second  Floor  Washington.  K  20006  . 

Xlshner  1250  Connecticut  Avenue.  IW  Washington.  DC  20036 ..— 

P  0  Bo«  210575  Anchorage.  AK  995210575     .,. , 


Cami  el 


ellbtff.  1133  1511)  Stmt.  M).  MOO  HbsHiniton.  DC  2000$  . 

■r.  225  Touhy  Avenue  Part  (tidge  «.  6006» 

Heine  1 1*79  Walerview  Cluster  Reslon.  VA  22090 

POBa  1000  165  Duluth  HM  55814       

Ik  1415  Wyckott  Road  Wall.  NJ  07719 


Kl  iiat. 


Ki  csi 


Kr  i[ipen 
Kl  lale.  " 


ilui 
Theib  rt 
Ki 


Kanl  I.  Kk  M>Oe<ti 


DlvidG 
Homrd 
Stanl«rE 


Dianol 

Nicholas 
Stephen 
GeoigeS 
HocaceR 
ReniMW. 
MichaO  V 
Koslmayef 
Barbara  M 
Gerald  I 
Kenneth  S 
lermone  J 
Malcolm  A 
Andreas 
iettreyH 
ManH 
Stcoocfl  w 
Raymond 
RobMt  S 
Ean  R 
Kreig. 
Kioger 
Robin  I 
Keilh  R  Kr 
Ronald  W 


1101  14th  Street  NW  01201  Washington.  DC  20005 , 

2335  South  Meade  St  Arlmgtor.  VA  22202    

lettel,  1400  L  Street.  NW,  1350  Washington  DC  20005     

lumbus.  1275  Pennsylvania  Ave.  m  0501  Wash'ngton.  DC  20004-2404 

Knobloch   1750  K  Street  NW  Washington  DC  20006   ..,- 

ill  555  13th  Street  NW  IIOIO  East  Washington.  DC  20004-llOJ  ._. 

Dboi   1200  17lh  Street  WN  Washington.  DC  20036     .*._. 

ler   1801  K  Street  NW  I900K  Washington  DC  20036  ,^-._.....„, 

1800  Diagonal  Road.  1140  Aleiandria  VA  22314  , 

ig   1050  17lti  Street.  NW.  O500  Washington.  K  20036  .._^..^_-_— ^ 

440  first  Street,  m  1600  Washington.  DC  20001 ^ __. 

Ii    305  4th  Street  HI  Washington  DC  20002 _„. 

.616  P  Street.  NW  1100  Washington.  DC  20036 _...; :, 

1350  New  Vort  Ave    NW  Washington  DC  20005 

I.  1101  17lh  St    NW.  1600  Washington.  DC  20036  

Koliirus   1001  Connecticut  Ave  .  NW  Washington  DC  20036  . 


Kdi 


4bel 


M  J  Kuebr 
Gerald  E 
lake  Kuitwi 
Kurrus  I 
Do 
RulhM 
Ester  Kurz 
Petet  Dev 


Ku  tl. 


RayH 

Dina  Mose 

I  Charles 

Scott  H 

Adnenne  t 

Roger  W 

Fern  M  I. 

Peter  J 

Richard 

ClmstovlM 

»<» 

ReadE 

Delbeit  L 
Do 
Do 

HP  Lau. 

KaitF 


t  Ellon  Li 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


February  11,  1992 


Ovganuation  or  Indnndual  Filing 


Elingham  Dana  t  Gould  150  Federal  Street  Boston.  MA  02110  — 

1730  Rhode  Island  Ave.  NW.  41000  Washington.  DC  20036  

locUiait.  1800  M  SI .  m.  S  lobtiy  1900  Washington  DC  20036  . 


Koian   1455  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  MN.  O600  Washington  K  20004  ___ 
K  pp  2121  K  Street.  NW.  1650  Washington.  DC  20037        . .._ — ,„^ 

•  niegaj.  PC  Ba  3463  Greensboro.  NC  27402         

I  ish.  12600  fair  Lakes  Circle  Fairlaj  VA  22033-4900      - 

istiw  105O  17lh  Street  m  1500  Washington.  DC  20036  

mmunicatans  Inc.  1667  K  Street  NW.  0605  Washington.  DC  20006 
bstuk.  1025  Thomas  lellerson  Street,  m.  0511  Washington.  DC  20007 

Kl  lach   1801  Pennslvania  Ave.  NW  Washington,  DC  20006   

nick.  815  16lh  SI .  m.  0706  Washington.  DC  20006  

uak.  888  16lh  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20006  _..^.-.: 

Iram   1023  15lh  Street.  NW.  1300  Washington.  DC  20005 

•  amer.  1747  Pennsylvania  Ave .  MN.  1900  Washington  DC  20006 
1616  H  Street,  m  Wasliington.  DC  20006  

1725  K  Street.  NW.  1710  Washington  DC  20006 — — . 

(raus.  1001  Pennsylvania  Ave .  HM  Washington  DC  20004  _^.. 

K/ause.  712  Fifth  Avenue.  •  4600  New  York.  NY  10019 — 

12600  Fair  lakes  Dicle  Fairtai.  VA  22033-4904 

1620  Eye  Street.  NW.  01000  Washington.  DC  20006 


Ibi  awU. 


K  'bs. 


Kiel  "I   

DeVa  lit  Alexander  &  Cagehait.  2800  One  Indiana  Souaie  InduiuiMln.  ■  4{2M  . 

Com  lany  PO  Bo«  1199  Cincmnali  OH  45201-1199   

Kr|pl.  1101  Vermont  Ave    NW  Washington.  DC  20005  

iger.  1527  Wisconsin  Avenue,  m  Washington  DC  20007 
lehn  2  East  Miltiin  Street.  1600  Madison.  Wl  53703  


PO  Boi  11346  lacoma  WA  98411  _ 

2000  P  SIreet  m  Washington.  DC  20036 

irt,  777  14th  Street,  m  Washington.  DC  20005 

PC    1055  Thomas  Jefterson  St .  NW.  0418  Washington.  DC  20007 


K  estei 


K  cMKi 


5517  Chevy  Chase  Pkwy    NW  Washington  DC  20015  . 

140  First  Sireet  NW  6th  Floor  Washington.  X  20001     .. 

1753  Lanier  Place  m  Washington  DC  20009 


ila.  5025  Wisconsin  Avenue.  Ml  Washington.  DC  20016 


Inc.  1101  15th  Street.  NW  1 1010  Washington.  X  20005  . 

:h  1625  K  Street.  NW  0750  Washington  DC  20006      

iiU  1000  Vermont  Ave .  NW.  1800  Washington  DC  20005 


irje.  . 

KuUk  Roci  t  Campbell.  1101  Connecticut  Ave    NW  01000  Washington.  X  20036  . 
Peter  %ios   1055  Thomas  ktlerson  St    m.  0418  Washington  DC  20OO7 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Oo 

Do 
iames  La 
IoMcBim|u 
Itstttil 

UtKll 

Win  D  LoApo 
Robert  A  t|di 
Myron  F  L. 
Nick  L.  Lai 
Robert  Lan  ), 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Mooillt  l4>"i'  2030  M  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20036 

laiastet.  555  13th  Street.  MN  1430  West  Washmgton.  K  20004  . 
Land   1764  Old  Meadow  Lane.  1350  McLean.  VA  22102 
andgrat.  1333  New  Hampshire  Avenue.  Wl  Washington.  DC  20036  . 
412  First  Sireet  SE  Washington.  DC  20003 


1331  Pennsylvania  Ave  .  WN.  01300  Washington  DC  20004 

Jig.  Scott  Plaia  Philadelphia.  PA  191 13 

iWe   1212  New  York  Ave.  NW  11210  Washington.  DC  20O05  ...  .. 

1050  17t»  Street.  NW.  O550  Washington.  DC  20036 

1627  Eye  SI .  NW.  OlOOO  Washington.  DC  20006 -.^ — 


1«" 

Lang.  1 101  Vermont  Ave.  NW.  0606  Washington  DC  2O0O5 

ingsdort.  1600  M  Sireet  NW  Washington.  DC  20036         -... 

iidus.  6736  Hillandale  Road  Chevy  Chase.  MD  20815    

km.  1750  K  Sireet.  m  Washington.  DC  20006  -... 

E4»>e  Larochelle   1800  Massachusetts  Ave  .  IM  Washington.  K  20036  . 
0  Larsen  600  Pennsylvania  Ave  .  S£.  1200  Washington.  DC  20003  .... 

arson   1513  16th  Sreel.  NWWashmgton.  K  20036 

Ifson.  8001  Braddock  Road.  0600  Spnngtield.  VA  22160  

atta.  516  HillciesI  Di  Bowling  Green.  OH  43402 . -—. 


10  fitst  Sireet.  S£  Washington  DC  20003  _. 

Lai  Histon.  1745  Jeltefson  Davis  Highway.  tlOOO  A(lm|ton.  VA  22207  . 


Employer/Client 


Nuclear  Metals.  Inc — 

South  Carolina  Research  AotlMnty - - 

IBM  Co»p .. — .— 

Schering-Plough  Coip   — •- ~- — . 

American  Foundiymens  Socidy.  Inc ~. — » ... — ... 

Sicni  Club  loul  DetaM  fwMl  :~ 

finJ  MioHl  BkUi  oI  Boston — 

Rolmol  Solid  Noslcs  MonogcmoM  Asm  , 

Dominion  Bankshares  Corpoiation  _.._„„:,.., .„>.-„__ 

Oykema  Gossett  _. . — _. — 

Glendale  Federal  Savings  Bank — . ., ...... 

Institute  ot  International  Bankers  „_._: ;i_.._— .i.-,^-,. 

Investment  Company  Institute  „-, _™._ ■^- 

Investors  Fiduciary  Trust  Co — .„_,. _,..,.;.»... 

Meridian  Bancorp.  Inc  •— -t- — — 

Republic  Nationai  Bank  of  Now  York : ._.. 

Banc  One  Corp -... 

Council  ol  European  &  lapanese  Nolwnol  Shipowners'  ka» 

Nationai  Forest  Products  Assn  

Kito.  Inc  (ForKlukwan.  Inc)  - '. — 

Kito.  Inc  (ForSealaska  Corporation) 

Kito.  Inc  (For  Southeast  Alaska  Landless  Rotno  CooMno)  — ... 

Kilo.  Inc  (for  SAAUK) .— 

Maritime  Institute  for  Research  t  Industrial  Devekipnitflt  . 

American  farm  Bureau  federation  .„_.._ - .... 

Prolessional  Assn  Services   ~_. 


New  Jersey  Natural  Gas  Co  . 

Greyhound  Lines  Inc  

Lockheed  Corporation  

Ensa  Industry  Committee  ... 


food  Marketing  Institute .^....H..._r—— ~-~. 

Sun  Co  Inc  .......^^ ;_— .-..^ 

American  Psychological  Assn  .'. ;. . <..... . -^ 

American  Teitile  Manufacturers  bislitute.  he  ~..:., --■—■■. 

National  Assisted  Housing  Management  Assn  ........... — 

Tesaco.  Inc 

American  Israel  Public  Affairs  Comm 

Sheet  Metal  i  Air  Conditioning  Contractors  National  Assn  . 

National  Women  s  Law  Center 


Spiegel  t  McOiarmid  (For  American  Communities  lor  Cleanup  Eduity  (ACCE)) 

American  Airlines.  Inc     

US  Cane  Sugar  Refiners' Assn _ i.... 

Joseph  E  Seagram  &  Sons,  inc     .J»™ :......_ — ^... — 

Global  USA  Inc  (For  Earth  Observalioa  Satellite  Co)  . ..~. _:.;—_ 

Adams  Kleemeier  Hagen  Hannah  t  Fouls  (ForAnencon  Totocto  Conpooi)  .. 

AAAPolomK 

Teiaco  Inc .- 

Coalition  lor  Auto  Repair  Equality  ———.■■  .      i  .■  ___—.-„„.. 

LTV  Corp        ,.....____i.*_._....i U........... 

MCI  Communications  Corp      .-..;._ — ,„i.._..».._._.._._-.i.:_. — 

United  Steelwofkers  ot  America  „ _.w_.-™~„_.._.;....- 

International  Dairy  Foods  Assn 


Amencan  Veterinary  Medical  Assn 

Colfieid  Ungaielli  Hams  t  Slavm  (FoiComdiico.  M  . 

National  Grange - 

National  Assn  ol  Wholesaler-Distnbulors  ....... .^.- . 

American  Council  ol  Lite  Insurance.  Inc  _^__ — . 

Grand  Metropolitan.  Inc  „.■...__„.., 

AAA  Potomac  -~ 

Motor  Vehicle  Manufacturers  Assn  of  the  US..  Inc  .—i 
Kiieg.  DeVault  Aleiander  t  Copclwt  — , ......... 


Receipts 


6.000  00 

9.400  00 

825.15 

11.00000 


7.42500 


50000 

80000 

1.012  50 

1004250 

4.940  00 

5.720  00 

5S5  00 

2.165  00 

1.732  50 

10.93800 

16.38000 

500  00 


55.300  00 
15.000  00 
15.000  00 
3.550  98 
4,025.00 


30.00000 

4.000.00 

750.00 


400.00 

2.000.00 

990.00 


IJliM 


38.137  50 
2.50000 


Eipenditures 


600  00 
915  48 
415.72 
41510 


2.172.23 


110  16 

884  17 

1.219  32 

833  00 

73  00 

4806 

12.37101 

506  36 


1.60027 
15.61998 
7.967  09 
7.96709 


173.41 

184100 


1.744  05 
19.00 


2.000.00 
248.07 


3»J» 
60000 

1.57500 
4.000.00 
13J32.X 


American  Medical  Assn  .v... „ ~.. .-. .'. — .- : 

U  S.  West  Communications  _ 

OeWitt  Porter  Huggett  Schumaclier  I  Morgan,  SC  (ForBecker  CPA  Review 
Courses) 

Northwest  Independent  Forest  Manutxtuien  , — ,„..... 

Public  Ciliien  Health  Research  Group „ J,..a..., — ,.^.. .... 

National  Assn  of  Realtors — .. — .. -.„«;,. 

American  Pilots  Assn — ...^ — ..... 

St  Lawrence  Seaway  Pilots  Assn — _;._.„.:; — 

Cootdinadora  de  Organitaciones  EmpnsOMltS  do  COMOICi*  EA  u.~.~.>_.~^ 

American  Israel  Public  Aftaiis  Comm „™ ,..„ — ;._.»_: — .. 

Daimler-Beni  Washington.  Inc . — ~,—~ .-.-. 

America  First — — — : 

Aiisup  i  Associates.  Inc    ;,..-»• — ,— 

Kyros  Associates  (For  Amencan  Soc  lor  CeU  Biola0.  ol  ol) ~^^~. — . 

Association  of  Administrative  Law  Judges.  Inc  ..... — . , — ^ — ^w._..l 

Board  of  Veterans  Appeals  Prolessional  Assn  ..^w...-. ...;_;..■—-.., 

Cooperative  of  American  Pfrysicians.  Inc   .,..< — ..«. 

Merit  Susterns  Potectction  Board  Professional  Assn  .. — .,™,^..... 

Amalgamated  Transit  Union  AFL-CK) ., — .,._.. 

Manville  Corporation ___..4._„_„.__„-«__i — '..—„ '.^^ 

Securities  Industry  Assn .:™..~i___„.»...-._~~... — ..'..--.-.; — I — . 

Outdoor  Advertising  Assn  ol  Amenco,  Inc  ..-...:. — _....___ .. — 

Eleclnc  Reliability  Coalition  .  _ 

McGuire  Woods  Battle  t  Boothe  (For  Occidental  Chemical  Coip) 

Pollatch  Corp 

McGuire  Woods  Battle  t  Boothe  (ForSolite  Corp) 

McGuire  Woods  Bailie  i  Boothe  (for  Specialty  Coatings  Group.  Inc) 

McGuire  Woods  Battle  (  Boolhe  (for:S«n  Co.  Inc) 

Common  Cause      , — .•.„i..._p.^ ..... 

Teias  Gas  Transmission  Corp — _.....j.„...-...~-._,._._ 

American  froien  food  loslitute  -;.„... ._„.._..,™ ^_...__ - 

Leboeuf  Lamb  Leiby  i  MacRae  .^........^^L^. .... 

Nationai  Automobile  Dealers  Assn  .:.-_..w„...;__ l._.:.„._ii^; .. 

Amencan  Soc  ol  Anesthesiologists  ._.>...,J.~.^._i^...., ,..i->~; — .^i^ — - 

ITT  Corporation _;.._„ ;^.„..._.^^.:ii~™._» 

Assttiation  ol  Propnetaiy  Colleges  ...... : .u_..ii:.-U'..--~.;i~~.. 

food  Marketing  Institute 


Nationai  Rural  Electric  CooKrative  Assn  :.„„ 

Independent  Insurance  Agents  at  America.  Inc  (WA)  . 

Air  (^ndilioning  Contractors  of  America 

Nationai  Right  to  Work  Committee    u. 

Calderon  Clean  Coal  Technology.  Inc _ 

Glasstech.  Inc   — - 

Harold  k  Ronald  McMaster  DBA  McHastor  I 

American  Nuclear  Energy  Council  

General  Dynamics  Corp  


I.442i0 


IJOOOO 
1.500.00 

42000 
26.556.15 

"""ji« 

4,40000 


8.30000 

1294 

2.50000 


5.13334 

28JOO.0O 


500.00 
6.923.00 

1 12  00 
2.150.00 


omM 

iMJn 
2MM 
5.WD.00 
7.250.04 
3.00000 
500.00 

12.00000 
5.000.00 
12.26670 
200  00 
750  00 
8.229.00 
liSO.00 


110  50 
46561 

59.25 

14649  73 

31841 

35J0 


1.32540 
15000 


50  00 

3.385!6i 
4.895.47 


23948 


2.77400 
i!688.7t 


531.90 
683^9 


22.50 
638  96 


4.000.00 
2.00000 

13.07993 
1.000  00 


101.79 


2500 
1J88.67 


694.42 
1J87.88 
69440 
39881 
722  70 
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CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


Organization  or  Individual  filing 


loname  level.  1615  H  St .  NW  Washington.  DC  20062  

Elitabeth  Kepley  Law.  700  1 3th  Street.  M«.  1500  WosKington.  DC  20005  . 

Law  Offices  ol  loe  Vasapoh.  2989  S  Columbus  Stnd  Aflington.  VA  22206  ... 

Jonathan  Lawnuak.  1331  F  St     NW.  Washmfton.  K  20005 

M  S  Lawrence.  40  Franklin  Rd.  SW  PO  2021  Roanoke.  VA  24022  ....™„__ 

Elizabeth  Lawson.  1730  M  Street.  NW  Washington  DC  20036      i; . 

Keith  Lawson.  1600  M  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20036  

Uult  Corporation.  801  Pennsylvania  Ave .  NW.  1747  Washington.  K  20004  . 

Do 

Do „. ■ 

Do . .... ,„,..... 


Oo  . 

Do. 


Paul  Lault  Group.  801  Pennsylvana  Aw.  NW.  1750  Washington,  DC  20004 

Do _ 

Do . .,. 


Do  . 
Oo. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do 


Randall  R  LaBauve.  PO  Bon  61000  New  Orleans.  LA  70161  

Sandra  L  laFevre,  1819  I  St .  MW.  7lh  Floor  Washington.  DC  2003* _ 

William  N  LaForge.  1150  Connecticut  Ave.  NW.  1900  Washington.  DC  20036 

Do 

Sally  Ann  LaHue.  1101  15th  Sireet.  NW  MOO  Washington.  DC  20005 


Clifford  C  LaPtante.  1331  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  NW  1700-S  Washington.  DC  20004  . 

Joan  H  LaVor.  1957  E  Sireet.  NW  Washington.  DC  20006   

Laurel  LeKh.  119  Ofon«o  Sireet  PO  Ba  1417-050  Aleundria.  VA  22313-1480 
League  of  Women  Voters  of  the  US.  1730  M  SI .  NW  Washington.  OC  20036 


League  lo  Save  Lake  lahoe.  989  lahoe  Keys  Blvd .  06  PO  Boi  10110  South  Lake  lahec.  CA  96150 
Bruce  Lear.  600  Maryland  Ave  .  SW  Washington.  DC  20024 

Thomas  B  Leaiy.  Hogan  6  Hartson  555  13!h  SI .  NW  Washington.  DC  20004-1109  '"ZZ 

Marvin  Leath.  One  Massachusetts  Ave.  »330  Washmgton.  OC  20001  

Oo , ,.._ „    „       ™ 

Do '^ ^1 . „  ., . 

Do : : s "  ""ZZ.       ' 

Do  „„"",.._  '"Z 

Wendy  Lechner,  600  Maryland  Ave .  SW.  1700  Washington,  DC  20024  ,„„ 

Cara  Lee.  9  Vassar  Sireet  Poughkeepsie.  NY  12601 


Marsha  P  Leikovits.  1455  Pennsylvania  Ave   NW.  1525  Washington,  DC  20004  . 

BilIB  Leilei,  1111  14lh  Street.  NW.  11100  Washington.  DC  20005  

Mary  James  Legalski   1330  Connecticut  Ave .  NW.  4300  Washington,  DC  20036  . 

Jack  Legler.  1730  Rhode  Island  Ave .  NW  Washington.  DC  20036 

Leslie  A  Lehmann.  500  N£  Multnomah.  11500  Portland.  OR  97232-2045 

G  Timothy  Leighton.  1199  H  Fairfai  Street.  1801  Aleiandna.  VA  22314 

Leighton  A  Regnery.  1667  K  Street.  NW  Washington.  OC  20006 

Oo  

Oo  

Terry  L  Leitiell,  One  Thomas  Circle.  NW.  1900  Washington,  OC  20005  

Robert  A  Lembo,  1050  31st  Sireet.  NW  Washington.  DC  20007 


Burleigh  C  W  Leonard.  1455  Pennsylvania  Ave  .  NW.  1525  Washington.  OC  20004 
Earl  T  Leonard  )r .  PO  Drawer  1734  Atlanta.  GA  30301 


Jems  Leonard.  1000  Thomas  lefterson  St .  NW.  1609    Washington  OC  20007 

Lloyd  Leonard.  1730  M  St .  NW  Washington  OC  20036  

Lepon  McCarthy  tutkowiU  i  HolTnorth.  1 146  19th  Street,  NW.  Third  Floor  Washington,  OC  20036 

Oo  _ 

Charles  Leppert  Jr ,  801  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  NW.  1720  Washington.  DC  20004-2360  '. 

Richard  LLesher.  1615  H  St.  NW  Washington.  DC  20062 .    . 

William  Gene  Lesher,  517  C  Street.  NE  Washington.  OC  20002 „    . 

lesher  t  Russell.  Inc.  1919  S  Eads  Street.  #103  Ailington.  VA  22202-3028 

Do 

Do ;■  ■  ~ ;; ;■ 

Daniel  Lesmei.  1800  Massachusolts  Ave..  NW  Washinfton.  K  20036 

William  )  lessard  Ir .  2000  K  Street.  NW.  1800  Washington,  OC  20006 


Gilbert  B  Lessenco.  1025  Connecticut  Ave  .  HH  4500  Washington.  OC  20036 

Do  

Oo  

Dale  Lestina.  1201  16th  SI .  NW  Washington.  DC  20036  . 


Leventhal  Senler  A  Lerman.  2000  K  Street.  NW,  1600  Washington,  DC  20006-1808  , 

Robert  B  Levethal.  1150  17th  Street.  NW.  1400  Washington.  DC  20036    

Belsy  Levin,  1201  Connecticut  Avenue.  NW.  1800  Washington  DC  20036 

Peter  Levine.  2030  M  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20036   .      .  „-    _ 

David  R.  Levinson.  1133  15th  Street.  NW,  41200  Washington.  OC  20005    

Lawrence  E  Levinson.  1875  Eye  SI    NW  11225  Washington.  OC  20006 .,. 

Roger  N  levy.  901  15th  Street.  NW.  1520  Washington.  OC  20005-2301  

frank  J  Lewis.  307  9th  Terrace  Indialantic.  fl  32903  

Howard  Lewis.  1331  Pennsylvania  Ave    NW,  11500-N  Washington  DC  20004-1703 

Richard  Lewis.  1025  Vermont  Ave  .  NW  Washington.  DC  20005 

Robert  J  Lewis.  1875  Eye  Street.  NW  1800  Washington.  DC  20006 

Stuart  A  Lewis.  1919  Pennsylvania  Ave.  NW,  4850  Washington.  DC  20006    

Oo 


William  H  Lewis.  Morgan  Lewis  A  Bockius  1800  M  Street.  NW  Washington,  OC  2003* 

John  f  leyden,  815  16th  Street.  NW.  4308  Washington,  OC  20006 , 

leBoeul  Lamb  Leiby  A  MacRae.  1333  New  Hampshire  Ave .  NW.  41 100  Washington,  DC  20036  . 

Do 


Do  . 

Do. 

Oo 

Oo. 

Do. 

Do 


Harris  W  Lefew,  300  Pratt  Street  Luke.  MD  21540-1099  

Lynn  H  leMaster.  701  Pennsylvania  Ave .  NW  4th  floor  Washmgbn,  X  20O04 

Roger  J  LeMaster   1001  Pennsylvania  Ave  .  NW.  Washington,  DC  20004 

William  J  Lhola,  One  Riverside  Plaja  Columbus,  OH  43215  

fern  2  Liang,  4630  Montgomery  Ave  Bethesda,  MD  20814 


Robert  Y  Lider.  1101  Pennsylvania  Ave  .  NW.  41000  Washington  DC  20004   , 

Richard  A  Lidmsky  )r .  700  13th  Street.  NW,  1220  Washington.  OC  20005  

Diane  S  Liebman.  1331  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.  1560  S  Washington,  OC  20004  . 

Jennifer  S  Lim,  1023  15lh  Street.  NW.  #300  Washington.  DC  20005 

Lincoln  Nationai  Corp.  1300  South  Clinton  Street  fort  Wayne.  IN  46801  „„ 

Karl  W  Lindberg.  2322  Easter  Lane  New  Orleans.  LA  70114 ..... 

Roger  Lindberg  901  31sl  St   NW  Washington.  DC  20007 ■. .„. 

Dc -■  '    ,      ,- ;. 

Oo ., „.. „■ 


Do 

Oo. 
Do 


lipe  Green  Paschal  Trump  A  Gourlcy.  PC .  2100  Mid-Contment  Tower  401  South  Boston  Aoenue  Tulsa.  OK  74103  . 

Barbara  A  Little,  1155  15lh  St.  NW  1611  Washington.  DC  20005 

Charles  B  Little,  820  first  SI .  NE.  4400  Washington.  DC  20002  u.,™. 

Jeanne  Mane  Little.  93O0  Livingston  Road  Ft  Washington.  MO  20744  .....;. . 

William  F  Utile.  1350  I  Street,  NW.  11000  Washington.  DC  20007  _  ,     _ 


Employer/ClienI 


Chamber  ol  Commerce  ol  the  US     

focus  on  the  family   

Skadden  Arps  Slate  Meagher  A  flom  „ 

Nationai  (^uncil  ol  Senior  Citinns 

Appalachian  Power  Company  

League  of  Women  Voters  ol  the  U5.  .... 

Investment  Company  Institute    

Boone  Co    _ 

financial  Semces  Coalition  ol  Afflonca 

Mesa  Limited  Partnership  

Miiliken  &  (^mpany    ,„ 

Motion  Picture  Assn  of  Amenco.  Inc 

Sftomotf  Bidart  A  Darras  .^ 

Boihnilon  Northern  Railroad  

CaaMion  for  Affordable  Housint : 

Honey's  Resort  Holel/Casino  '. 

Martin  Marietta  Corp  

MilMien  A  Company  , 

OPTUR 


Standard  federal  Savings  Bank . 

Transcontinental  Properties.  Inc ^ 

Enterer  Services.  Inc  . 

Reinsurance  Assn  ol  America  

Battelle  Memorial  Institute 

Coordination  Council  for  North  American  Altairs  . 

National  Council  ol  Community  Banks  _ 

General  Electric  Co  _ 

AssKiated  General  Contractors  ol  Amonca 

Animal  Health  Institute 


American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  . 

Business  Roundtable  

General  Dynamics  Corp  

Martin  Marietta  Corp  

Nationai  Guard  /bsn  „ 

National  Soft  Dnnk  Assn  

Teitron.  Inc 


Nationai  Fed  ol  Independent  Busmwss  (NFB)  . 

Scenic  Hudson.  Inc  

RJR  Nabisco.  Inc ., „..: 

American  Dental  Assn 


Synlhetic  Organic  Chemical  Manulactuiers  Assn,  Inc 

National  Solid  Wastes  Management  Assn  

Nerco.  Inc    

National  Assn  of  Truck  Slot  Operators ___._ 

American  Dairy  Products  Institute 

Cordage  Institute  

Visiting  Nurse  Assn  ol  America  _.„ 

Bogle  A  Gates  (For.Wrighl  Schucbait.  Mc) 

Association  ol  Trial  Lawyers  o!  America 

RJR  Nabisco.  Inc  

Coca-Cola  (^mpany 


Leonard  Ralston  Stanton  A  Danks  (For  Krueger,  tae)  , 

league  ol  Women  Voters  ol  the  US 

Chilean  Exporters'  Assn  „ 

Scandinavian  Airtines  System  . 

PrKter  A  Gamble  Co 

U  S  Chamber  ol  Commerce  . 

Lesher  A  Russell.  Inc    

Agricultural  Policy  Working  Group  , 


Dairy  Farmers  lor  Responsible  Dairy  Pohcj  .,.. , 

Pij2a  Hut  Inc  

Nationai  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  Assn  

Nationai  Comm  to  Preserve  Social  Security      _ 

Semmes  fiowen  A  Semmes  (For  Graco.  Inc)  _ 

Semmes  Bowen  A  Semmes  (For  MBNA  America  Bank.  NA) 
Semmes  Bowen  A  Semmes  (For  Piovident  Bank  ol  Maiyland) 

National  Education  Assn  

Committee  lor  America's  Copyright  Community 

AFL-CIO  Maritime  Committee    

Association  ol  Amencan  Law  Schools 

Common  Cause  . 


Receipts 


2.10O.0O 
11.31661 
3JOO00 
5.00000 
18248 
5,58031 


3J00.00 
2.00000 
2.56000 
1,500  00 
l.OOOOO 
2.00000 
5,00000 
2.00000 
2.00000 
2.500  00 
I  000  00 
5  000  00 
2.000  00 
167610 

io!uiii 

12,000.00 

13.000J)0 

1.850.00 


51.577A7 


571400 
885  00 
3.000  00 
3.000  00 
2.000  00 
3.000U 
3.000  00 
3.40175 

1320IK) 

1.00000 

500  OO 

50000 

liOOM 


1.967J1 
250.00 
2.000.00 
2.00000 
3.340  00 
1.144  00 
13.503  75 
7.81382 


120JO 


60.00000 


Oflice  A  Professional  Employees  InU  Unm.  local  2.  Aa-OO  . 

Paramount  Communications.  Inc 

Travelers  Companies 

Hams  Corporation 


National  Assn  ol  Manutactams 

American  Pulpwood  Assn  ..'   .    , 

Tobacco  Institute     „.. 

First  Inlerslate  Bancorp , -. 

Manulacturers  Hanover  Corp ... 

U  S  Gypsum  Co  _ ..... 

Public  Employee  Department,  AFl-CIO 

Federal  Employees  Tat  Group 

FeibelGarek  ReattorelEnvironmonlai  Standard  Giiut . 

Golden  Nuggel  Corp  

Groom  A  Nordberg  (for:  Chevron) 


Manlrans  Operating  Partners.  LP ._ 

National  Assn  ol  Chemical  Recyclers  (NJCR)  . 

Physicians  Insurers  Assn  ol  America 

Underwriters  al  Lloyd  s  London 

Westvaco  Corporation  .', , „ 

Edison  Electric  Institute 

American  Council  ol  Lite  Insurance.  Inc 

Aniencan  Electric  Power  Service  Corp     

American  Soc  of  Hospital  Pharmacists 

Citicorp  Washington.  Inc  .._ 

Sea  (^ntainers  America,  toe  w_ 

CSX  Corporation  „ 

American  Vetennaiy  Medical  Assn , 


30.000.00 

65  00 

4.63100 

464  00 

23.54700 

375335 
3.290.00 


5.400.00 

"JmM 

4.00000 

135M 

2.000M 

Tjam 

1.20000 
2.000.00 
1.0O0.00 
5J99.lt 


Soutbeni  Foiel  Products  Assn     

Nil  t  KmwIIoo  (for  American  Public  Transit  Assn) 

Hfl  I  KntaHon,  Inc  (For  Colonial  Williamsburg)  . 

Hill  t  boatoa  (For  Nintendo  ol  Amenca.  loci 

Hi!  t  HmMlon.  Inc  (For  Dim  Brass)  

Hill  A  KnowNon  Inc  (For  Republic  ot  Turkeid  

Hill  A  Knowlton.  Inc  (For  Shaklee  Corporation) 

Thntty  Rent-ACar  System,  Inc  

Ethyl  Corporation  

USA.  Inc  

Nationai  Tooling  A  Machmni  Assn 

ford  Motor  Co  


1.737.40 
4.000« 


500.80 


4J00« 


3.20**1 
1 12  J* 


37  JO 
----- 

mm 

2.500.00 
1.000.00 
8.574.82 
520  00  I 


2213 


Expenditures 


1550 

3.600  00 

21166 


339  52 

101 02 
228.66 
115.05 


51.577  67 

3.50632 

254  20 


10000 

97666 


IOC  00 

78139 

1.816i9 

KAbd 


26.106i0 
40.00000 
55.000.00 


48.W 
2.04832 


779.61 
4*83 


500.00 

TiiOM 


so  00 


(*0.74 


43i4 

iwiyiii 


1.7* 


540.49 
66000 


UMI 


221^ 
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iliHiihiilirn  I  Fisliini  Club.  POBoi  6950  longvini.  TX  75608  . 
■.  1707  Peppet  I«  Court  Bowi«,  MD  20716   


>Llo  I. 


liffll 
RVE. 
Do 

I  F  LnauH 
InntKt 
Wmpit 
Lotiel  Nm<n 

Do 
MKkadA. 
MteE 
RotwtF  I 
Stepden  G 
Thoma!  G 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Od.. 

Da.. 

Da. 

Da 
iC 
IgmunD 
lOMton  8 

Do 

Do 
G  Ikoiius 
lindaA. 


n  ».  1333  Hew  Hampshire  Ave  ,  m  Washington  DC  20036 

:in|  Assacialioii.  7509  Iitlanj  Springs  Paftway  Kansas  Cit».  MO  64153 
1600  M  ateel.  m  Waihingto"-  OC  20036  -..- - 

Umont  t  Flu|.  1275  K  SI .  M*.  1770  WasJiin|to«.  DC  2000S 

*!«.  1333  lie*' Ha«H»»m7lil»«iM^^  

l(icf.  3003  W  Df.  HaiMi  UdMi  XniBM.  Tampa,  a  33607  

,liha(t  Jf .  1 155  15tli  Shial.  M.  MS  Ullrtiaita.  DC  20005 

odte.  7900  Ifcstparti  Onve.  M-320  Mclean.  y»  22102 

jetller  P  0  Boi  2999  San  Antonio.  IX  78299-2999   .—.—. 


MHiam  C.    ittiis.  2000  Massachusetts  Aw .  RW  Washiniton.  K  20036 


Eastman  I  Munu  P  A  69  West  Mam  Stftet  Freehold.  HI  07728  . 
S  Ian.  1156  15th  Street,  m.  1510  Washington.  DC  20005  


U  g. 


L  ng. 


F  m 


Patncia  Dai 
Robtrt  S 
long  La« 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 
Oemns 
lauia 
Pelef  A 
Gerald  D 
Philip  J.  loi 
RoPert  E 
Franklin  W 
Bill  louglin 
Timothy  Loi 
Darrcy  A  L 

Do 
James  Lowe 
Monica  M. 
Arthur  M 


log.  1200  G  Stnel.  *».  #400  Washmgloa.  DC  20005   

1156  15th  Street  NW.  1550  Washington.  DC  20005  -...- — 

lit  Long  1331  Perutsylvania  Ave  .  NW.  1500  North  Washingtoii.  DC  20004-1703  . 

1130  17111  Street.  NW  Washington  DC  20036      

8550  United  Pla2a  BW .  #800  Baton  Rouge  LA  70809  .._ 


i  Lou  vi 

I  loon  I. 

lo  ni 

I  re. 


la.  Central  Power  I  light  Co  PC  Boi  3400  Laredo.  TX  78044  .. 

3030  H  luckahoe  Street  fclington.  VA  22213  

IS.  1801  K  SI ,  NW  Meuanine  Washington.  DC  20006   

1300  I  SI ,  l«l.  Suite  520  West  Washington.  DC  20005  .._ — 

50  Broadway  New  Yort.  Kl  10004 

PC    1716  New  Hampshire  Ave  .  NW  Washington  DC  20009  . 
.osey  1110  Vermont  Ave.  NW.  11250  Washington.  DC  20005 
One  Technology  Parkway  Boi  10S600  Atlanta.  GA  30348  ..... 

n.  3713  Gunston  Road  Aleiandria.  VA  22302     

(land.  3  Rockiedge  Road  laguna  Beach.  CA  92651 


L  sch 


20361  Middlet)eit  livooia.  Ml  48152 

mil  1331  Pennsylvania  Ave    IW.  1150011  Washington.  DC  20004-1703  . 
1300  I  Street  NW.  1200  Washington.  DC  20005-4178 


L  by 


1 1  :ak. 


Paula  D 
Mrs  Freddi 
Micnaei  S 
Kenneth  M 
Do 
Do 
Do  .. 
Do.^ 
Do. 


Mary  Riddt 
Leslie  G 
David  R  li 
Sylvester  I 

Do 

Do  . 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
lumbermei 
lund  t  01 
Francis  M 
Beth  Lyie-l 
Howard  T 
Marshall  I 

Do 
Kmo  A  , 
Tiinotliy  P 
Robert  A 

Do 

Do 

Do 
Olwia  C 
Robert  E. 
Robert  A 
Mark 
Timothy 
Gordan  D 
Paul 
Madison 

Do 


815  16th  Stieet.  NW,  1308  Washington.  DC  20006  

H  Lucas.  1660  I  St .  NW.  Suite  400  Washington.  DC  20036  . 

ucy.  One  Bowdoin  Square  Boston.  MA  02114 

Luddaa.  888  16tli  StictL  UN  Nashuiltoa.  K  20006 


iM  gi 


Do 
UndlF 


iT 

Michelle 
Robert  H 


Organiialion  oi  Individual  Filing 


ludke.  1401  I  Street.  NW.  11200  Washington.  DC  20005 
1 101  Vermont  Avenue.  NW  Washington  DC  20005 

ins,  1957  E  St .  NW  Washington.  DC  20006  >. 

s,  24  Quincy  Street  Chewy  Chase.  MO  20815      


li  Iwick. 


,  Mutual  Casualty  Company,  long  Gtove.  H  60049 

len.  1825  K  St .  NW.  11010  Washington.  DC  20O06 

unnie  Ir    1331  Pennsylvania  Ave .  NW  11500  N  Washington.  DC  20004  . 

irham.  2000  K  Street,  m  1800  Washington.  DC  20006  _...:_. 

yman  600  Maryland  Ave  .  SW  «202W  Washington  DC  20024 — 

lynam.  101  D  Street  SE  Washington,  DC  20003   


lAch.  1275  K  Street.  WW.  fUOO  Washington  DC  20005 
ywh.  1600  Wilson  Blvd  4807  Arimgton.  VA  22209 


can.  1747  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.  1900  Washington.  DC  20006  . 


k  ichn.  1776  (ye  St .  NW.  4700  Washington.  OC  20006 

ackm.  122  South  Swan  Street  Albany.  NY  12210 


acrory  c/o  Alabama  Petroleum  Council  PO  Boi  4220  Montgomery.  Al  36103-4220  . 

Mad  irthy,  6305  32nd  Street  NW  Washington,  OC  20015 _. 

M  cCarthy,  750  17lh  Street,  NW,  1901  Washington,  DC  20006  ._.. ,.-„.-,. 

lacKay  501  Boylston  Street  Boston.  MA  02117 „ ... — .... 

410  First  Street.  SE  Washington.  DC  20003 


Mack  itdy. 


P  bhc  Affairs  Greup/Earte  Palmer  Brown.  2033  M  Street  NW.  4900  Washington.  DC  20036 


Bill  MagaAm.  215  Pennsylvania  Ave    SE  Washington.  DC  20003 
m    Inc.  23400  Michigan  Avenue  Dearborn.  Ml  48124-1999 
agill.  200  Maryland  Avenue.  NE  Washington.  DC  20002  .. 
.  Mi  tioccheai.  9527  Wallingford  Onve  Burtie.  VA  22015 


MagK  Lifl 
lames  N 
PaolJ. 

Do 
James  J  lfc|nct.  314  Ibssactasttts  A*.  HE  Wasbinitoo.  OC  20002 

Do 

Do 
James  W      , 
James  J  I  igner  and  Assaiales.  Iw.  314  Massachusetts  Ave  NE  Washington.  DC  20002 

Do 

Do 
A  John  I 
David  I 


lagner.  PWA-RAG  PM6  4600  Rxhesler.  MM  55903-4600 


luire  1110  Vennont  Ave  NW  Suite  430  Washington.  DC  20005 
1133  CoooKtint  Aw..  UN  Waslungtoo.  DC  20036 


'.  9000  Moalgomeiy  Ave  Chevy  Cliase  MD  20815 

ill  Players  Assn.  805  Thud  Avenue  New  York.  NY  10022  . 
400  North  Capitol  St .  m  4852  Washmglon.  DC  20001  .. 

453  New  Jersey  Awe .  SE  Washington.  DC  20003  

taloney.  3900  Wisconsin  Ave    NW  Washington  DC  20016 


Employer/ClienI 


American  Retreaders'  Assn 

Greater  Washington/Maryland  Somct  Station  Assn 
Atlantic  Richfield  Co  .;- 


ITT  Corp  _ 

Genenc  Pharmaceutical  Industry  Assn 

San  Francisco  Bay  Guardian   

Atlantic  Richfield  Company  (ARCOI  .... 

St  Joseph  s  Health  Care  Center  

Pennreil  Company      

National  Confectioners  Assn 


McCamish  Martin  Brown  i  Loeffler  (For  Central  t  South  West  Cofpl 

McCamish  Martm  Brown  i  loeffler  (ForCilicoipl  

McCamish  Martin  Brown  t  Loelller  (For  Electronic  Data  Systems  Corp)  

McCamish  Martin  Brown  I  loeMlei  (For  Hong  Kong  Tr^Je  Development  Council) 

McCamish  Martin  Brown  8  loetller  (For  National  Assn  ol  B'oadcasters)   

McCamish  Martin  Brown  t  loeffler  (For  Sematech)  - 

McCamish  Martin  Brown  I  loeffler  (For  United  Services  Automobile  Assa)  

American  Short  Line  Railroad  Assn _ — ™. 

Lomurro  Davison  Eastman  8  Munoi  ....™.„ „ . 

Jewelers  ol  America  - 1.» — -_._'._..- 

filalional  Home  Furnishings  Assn  ., .„__.„..._, 

Small  Business  Legislative  Council 


Health  Industry  Manulactuiers  Assn  IHMWI ..._ 

Montgomery  McCracken  Walker  8  Rhoads  (Fof<:oalition  for  AHordable  Home  Fi- 
nancing) 

National  Assn  of  Manufacturers  - - - 

National  Coal  Assn  _ _.- — —.-. . ~ 

Baker  Manufacturing  Company.  Inc , — ... — ...; 

Employee  Slock  Ownership  Assn ..„_ ..._,^ . 

Greater  New  York  Hospital  Assn  ^.....^-, ___.™„.»_._«_i~ 

Medical  Infusion  Management.  Inc  ....... ..:__-_.__.._ : 

Metropolitan  life  Insurance  Co  ~ . ,, ;...•- 

MicroGeneSys,  Inc  : . — ..■. ; 

Milliken  and  Company  „ ^_,....~--.~ — — 

Central  Power  t  Light  Co  - _..>....:...i_..-.A._-Li.™_:..-. 

National  Parks  t  Conservation  AssKiatnn  ..._. ^ _.-. ,.. 

C8S/Sovran  Corporation    .™^_-_....- — _..!,...;;_.;■..-... 

Hoffmann -la  Roche.  Inc 


Federation  ol  American  ContfOlM  Shippni  ,.„ _.^ i .-.. 

American  Dredging  Co.  et  al — •...— ..~. 

Shipbuilders  Council  ol  Amenca  m...... — «.^.„.._,..-:.„-.^ 

Scientilic-Atlanta ^ -. i— — ^- ™— ....... 

Denny  Miller  Associates  _....„.:...__v~i— -■^■;-r^--4— -> • 

American  Art  Therapy  Assn  ..... ..-.,.-■ ...: -~ui^ .-™.. 

American  Dance  Therapy  Assn ....._ — „,. „..;;._;...^.....'..'; 

National  Hearing  Aid  Society _ — - 

National  Assn  ol  Manufacturers - — 

ODonnell  Schwart;  8  Anderson  (ForTnnspoit  Mbffen  Union  ol  Anwnci.  ATI- 

CIO) 

Public  Employee  Department.  AfL-CM - 

General  Motors  Corp — ,.-••!- 

i  Makowski  Associates.  Inc —...,- 

Bannennan  8  Associates  Inc  IForBeirut  University  College) ... — 

Bannerman  8  Associates.  Inc  IForEmbassy  ol  the  Republic  of  Djibouti) 

Bannerman  t  Associates  Inc  IForGovernment  ol  the  United  Arab  Emirates)  .... 

Bannerman  &  Associates  Inc  IForGovernment  of  Egypt) 

Bannennan  8  Associates.  Inc  (For  Government  of  Tunisia)  

Bannerman  &  Associates.  Inc  lFor.Sa*»er/Miller  Group  (lor:  fiovemment  ol  the 

Philippines]), 

Chevron  USA.  Inc -.;..__L„. — ;_«..,....-...,... ..-, 

American  Medical  Assn  ...:..„ .*.^.™»«.„^.— .— .— 

AssKialed  General  Contractors  dl  AmtiiM „,...„.,.......:....:..~. - 

Brevard  County .._„. — ......... ^-..... 

City  of  Miami - ...i.„^.._i_.'.-™— ~— 4— ;_ — 

City  of  Miami  Beach ;..i_i^jl...i,_ :—- — m_-.„,.~.^.,- 

City  of  Palm  Springs  „.i_*^i, -™-^ — -..., A * 

Dade  County.  Florida  .■....-.......•__:._ _.„.-._, — _..-- ,..-. 

Flonda  Medical  Center ....„ „.™.__._u..i_™;.:... ..- 

School  Board  of  Dade  County.  Fkmte — ....: --^ — 


Receipts 


500.00 
20000 


33.50000 

50000 

16.176.00 


125.00 

6.749.50 

72010 

300.00 


60000 


13.34291 
6.00000 
6.00000 
6.000  00 
1.295.00 
23000 

39000 
7.500.00 


1.20000 


2.000.00 


157.71 
l.SOO.«t 


Eipenditures 


506  23 


15.675.00 
50.00 
236.65 
3906 

729'i9 


100.00 


100.00 


I75J2 


1.997  69 


200.00 


Pennsylvania  Power  8  Light  Co  _.. ..„.._, 

National  Assn  of  Manufacturers  ...._ _ 

National  Comm  to  Preserve  Social  Security  8  Medicate  . 
Farmers'  Educational  8  Co-Operative  Union  of  Amenca 

Dallas/Ft  Worth  International  Airport 

Tandy  Corp    ,.►.. — ,_.-_ 

PaciliCorp  Electric  Operalnm .. Ji_/. .-— 

Roadway  Services.  Inc 


Coflield  Ungaretti  Harns  8  Slavin  (For  Comdisco.  Inc)  

Coflield  Ungaretti  Harris  8  Slavin  (FoiMetropolitan  Mutual  life  Insurance  Co) 

National  Cooperative  Bank 

Cotfield  Ungaretti  Harns  8  Slavin  (For:$molieless  Tobacco  Council.  Inc) 

Phillips  Petroleum  Co 

National  Conlerence  of  Insurance  legislators  __ 

American  Petroleum  Institute  .._; _-.- 

Capital  Cities/ABC.  Inc  v....... —~. 

Nissan  North  America.  Inc — i~,™ — 

New  England  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co.  ('The  New  England)  ....-.._...-. 

American  Nuclear  Energy  CmkiI  — - „_..._,.._...'.. — 

Harbert  Power  Co .._. „.___„UJ---.~.~.,,-,-w._._,.- 

Philip  Morris.  USA ,:..:, ^.L ...-_„ . 

US  Public  Interest  Research  Group ,._ ^., — 


Veterans  ol  Foreign  Wars  of  the  U.S — 

Paul  J  Magliocchetli  Associates.  Inc  (ForHughes  Aircraft  Company)  

Paul  Magliocchetli  Associates.  Inc  (For  United  Technologies  Corporation) 

James  J  Magnei  8  Associates.  Inc  (For-ASARCO,  Inc)  

James  J  Magner  8  Associates  (FoiKaibab  Forest  Products  Company) 

James  J  Magner  8  Associates.  Inc  (ForNorthern  Atinna  University  Foundation) 

Prisoners  With  AIDS  Rights  Advocacy  Group  (PWA-Mti) 

Asarco,  Inc    - — . 

Kaibab  Forest  Products  Company  — 

Northern  Arizona  University  Foundation  

National  Cotton  Council  ol  America 

OCA  International.  Inc  (For  Societe  Nationale  D'Etude  et  de  Const  de  Motcws 
D'Avialion) 

DGA  International.  Inc  IForSofreavia) -..~ — — ~ 

Turner  Broadcasting  System,  Inc .— ~ . 


Brotherhood  ol  Maintenance  ol  Way  Emptoycs  . 

Benelicial  Management  Corp  

fannie  Mae  . , 


1.000.00 

17729.00 

1.000.00 

27500 

500000 

449.72 
4.120.16 

2.917  50 
2,952  75 

20000 

79  53 
79.53 

10.00000 

11.923.60 
3MB.0O 

24S.00 

"IrnSi 

■ 

425  00 
3.75000 

39.96 

IIOOO 

31MM 

;  . 

916700 

4  00000 

23.124.00 
1500000 

9.65700 

3J34.60 

2.O4O.00 
"  1  777  m 

225.46 
3.000.00 

8.113.42 
18.33300 
10  50000 

433.31 

69000 
500.00 

2.846.85 
200.00 

7.500.JO 

2U5O.0O 

1.000.00 

11.25000 

917  50 

•-• 

87000 
15.000.00 
2  125.00 

39SM 

...^ — . — 

SJMJ7 

TsoiiJM 


I6.76l.00 
8J07.72 
9.000.00 
700.00 
27.935.00 
13.84620 
15.00000 
24.750.00 


SSOM 

IsTnoM 


892.50 


23412 

585.61 

9B6.53 

1.800  00 

19,438  29 

1978972 

20.190  64 

2.00169 


3.358.04 
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Organisation  or  Individual  FiUng 


Manalos  8  Manatos.  Inc.  1750  New  York  Ave .  m.  1210  Washington.  DC  20006 

Do  

Manatt  Plielps  (  Phillips.  1200  New  Hampsliire  Aw..  MN.  8200  Wasbin|ton.  OC  20036  . 

Do 


Do  . 

Do  . 

Do  . 

Oo 

Do 

Do  . 

Do 

Oo  . 

Do. 

Do  . 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Oo 

Oo 

Do 

Do 


Anne  Mancet.  P.O.  Boi  530187  Birmingham.  Al  35253-0187 ...... 

Oione  S.  Mand.  1100  Connecticut  Ave .  NW.  »310  Washington.  DC  20036 ; . 

Susan  Rachel  Weiss  Manes  2030  M  Street  NW  Washington.  DC  20036 .... 

Frank  Mankiewici.  901  31st  Slieel,  NW  Washington,  DC  20007 i 

Mary  Jo  Manning,  901  31st  Street,  NW  Washington,  DC  20007  „. ._.;. . ^_. 

Do  _^^ .._.,_. 

Cynthia  Mansfield,  801  Pennsylvania  Ave  ,  NW.  Suite  310  Washington.  DC  20004  ^.__™ 

Marti  Mansour  2033  M  Street,  NW,  #300  Washington.  DC  20036-3399 

Margaret  A  Manthe.  PC  6o>  16614  Arlington.  VA  22215  

Anthony  Manzanares  Jr .  1001  Pennsylvania  Ave  .  NW  Washington.  DC  20004 . 

Maritime  Institute  lor  Research  8  Industrial  Development.  1133  15th  St..  NW.  1600  Waslungton.  K  20005  . 

Patricia  Markey.  1155  15th  St .  NW.  1400  Washington.  DC  20005 

Lawrence  D  Markley.  Rt   1.  Boi  130-A  Ml  Solon,  VA  22843  

Marc  L  Marks,  1801  K  Street,  NW,  1800  Washington,  DC  20006 .     _ 

Ernest  Robert  Marlow.  1126  16th  Street,  NW,  #200  Washington,  DC  20036-1081  „. 

Cynthia  L  Martin.  1215  Jelferson  Davis  Hwy .  11004  Arlington.  VA  22202  ...._ : 

David  F  Martin.  Plumbing  Manufacturers  Institute  1655  N  Ft  Myer  Drwe.  4700  Artington.  VA  22209 

E,  Lee  Martin,  1667  K  Street.  NW.  ilOOO  Washington.  DC  20006  

Fred  J.  Martin  Jr.  HOI  17th  Street.  NW.  11002  Washington.  DC  20036 „     . 

John  M  Martin  Jr.  1750  K  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20006 _.„....„.„„„ . 

Kattienne  E.  Martin.  50  F  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20001  _ ...! . ] ^„..  „_ 

lariy  K  Martin.  2500  Wilson  Blvd  4301  Arlington.  VA  22201  . . : ; .. 

Susan  Roeder  Martin.  700  Universe  Boulevard.  Rm  3074  Juno,  Fl  33408  .._::„..___..    „ 

Judith  Marty.  1  Ciane  Place  Bellevue  Hill.  NSW  2023  Australia _._. .....i. _„_ 

Joseph  J  Martyak.  655  15th  Street.  NW,  1225  Washington,  DC  20005 ._ 

Robert  A.  Maaocchi,  15  Mountain  View  Road  Warren,  N)  07061   . ., _ ........; ...^ 

Mark  A  Masiyn.  600  Maryland  Avenue.  SW  Washington.  DC  20024 : ;_ ^_. 

Glen  David  Mason.  1101  Vermont  Ave  .  NW.  1604  Washington.  DC  20005        _  . .  „   -        _. 

Michael  J  Mason.  1220  L  St .  NW  Washington.  DC  20005 


Daniel  J.  Massey,  Huntington  Center  41  South  High  Street  Columbus.  OH  4321S-340t  : 

Donald  F,  Massey,  901  31st  Street,  NW  Washington.  DC  20007 .-. ,. 

Do  _ 


Do 
Do 
Oo 

Do 
Do 


Sandra  Masur.  1776  Eye  Street.  NW.  11050  Washington.  DC  20006  . 

Mary  Cheryl  Malheis.  1909  K  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20C49  

Dawson  Mathis   1900  L  Street.  NW.  4250  Washington.  OC  20036  .... 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Dawson  Mathis  (  Associates.  1900  I  Street.  NW  Suite  3O0  Washington.  OC  20036 

Do _ 

Oo   __..^ 

Do 


Robert  A.  Matthews.  700  North  Fairtai  St  Aleiandria.  VA  22314 

Suiette  Matthews.  Arlington  Courthouse  Pla;a  II  2300  Clarendon  Boulevard.  1711  Arlin|ton.  VA  22201 

Joseph  M  Mattingly.  1901  North  Moore  Street.  #1100  Arlington.  VA  22209 

Harry  D.  Mattison.  P.O-Boi  660164  Dallas.  TX  75266-0164  ^ „.. 

Daniel  J.  Mattoon.  1133  21st  St..  NW.  #900  Washington.  DC  20036  ..... ....; .„.„  _. 

Marshall  I  Mat2.  888  17lh  Street.  NW.  1900  Washington.  OC  20006 .; „: '.  . 

Do 

Do 


Robert  V  Maudlin.  1511  K  Stret.  NW  Washington.  DC  20005  _ 

William  W  Maurer,  1745  Jeflerson  Davis  Highway.  #1000  Arimgton.  VA  22202 

Michael  Mawby.  2030  M  Street,  NW  Washington.  DC  20036   

William  A  Maiwell.  311  First  Street.  NW.  #500  Washington.  DC  20001  _ 

James  C  May.  1771  N  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20036 

Peter  G  Mayberry.  1001  G  Street.  NW.  #500  West  Washington,  DC  20001  

Arnold  Mayer.  4609  30th  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20008   

Joseph  T  Mayer.  1745  Jelferson  Davis  Hwy  .  #1200  Arimgton.  VA  22202 .i 

Marion  R  Mayer.  601  E  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20049 


Mayer  Brown  8  Piatt.  2000  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  NW.  16500  Washington.  DC  20006 

Do  


Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do  . 
Do  . 
Do  . 
Oo  . 
Oo  . 
Do 
Do 
Do  . 
Do  . 
Do  . 
Do 
Oo  . 
Oo  . 
Oo  . 
Do  . 
Do  . 
Oo 
Do 
Do. 
Do. 
Do  . 
Do 


Employn/Climl 


City  ol  San  Francisco 

United  Hellenic  Amor  Con|reu  t  Hum  HcHornc  AUianct.  he 

AUnok-RatiWik.  Inc 

Appraisal  bistikite _ 

Bowling  Propnetors  Assn  of  Amenca 

Coalition  for  Continued  Correctional  Education 

Dual  Banking  Coalition  _„  „ 

EDU  DYNE  Systems.  Inc  . .^ 

Federal  Eipress  Corp   ._; 

General  Electric,  el  al 

Hansen  Savings  Bank  SIA ...„.„_.___ 

Holden  Group  . „ . ;.._. 

LA  Gear  Inc  .___. _„. 

Melrose  Compann , , 

Money  Store 


National  Cable  Television  Assn.  I 

NEC  Corporation    

Philip  Morris  Mana|emenl  Corp  . 

PriMeril  Bank  

Thomas  Cook,  et  al 

United  Airtines.  Inc  

Vulcan  Materials  Co  

Dresser  Industries.  Inc  

Common  Cause 


Hill  t  Knowlton.  Inc  (For  Republic  of  Turtiey)  

Hill  t  Knowlton.  Inc  (For  Television  Operators  Caucus) 

Hill  8  Knowlton  Inc  (For  Thomson  Consumer  Eloclronics.  he) 

GPU  Service  Corporalion 

National  Assn  of  Arab  Americans  

National  Steel  8  Shipbuilding  Company 

American  Council  of  life  Insurance.  Inc , 


United  Distnbution  Companies 

Copper  Valley  Electric  Assn 

Westinghouse  Electric  Corp 


International  Chemical  Wortiers  Union  . 

Diagnostic  Retrieval  Systems.  Inc 

CM  Services.  Inc 

Soutliwestem  Bell  Corp 

Bank  of  America  

Food  Marketing  Institute 


AssKiation  ol  American  Railroads  

American  Apparel  Manufacturers  Astn. 
Fkinda  Povrer  8  light  Company 


Rhone-Poulenc.  Inc 
Chubb  8  Son.  Inc 


American  Farm  Bureau  Federation „ „ ; 

College  ol  American  Pathologists , : 

American  Petroleum  Institute  . , ■„ , 

Centenor  Energy  Corp ..... 

Hill  8  Knowlton  (ForARA  Sennces)  

Hill  8  Knowlton.  Inc  (For  Colonial  Williamsburg)  ..... . 

Hill  8  Knowlton,  Inc  (FoiFerruzzi  Group) 

Gerber  Products  Corp     _ 

Hill  8  Knowlton  (For  liberal  Democratic  Federation  ol  Hong  Noni) 

Hill  and  Knowlton.  Inc  (For  Ninentdo  of  Amenca.  Inc)  . 

Hill  8  Knowlton.  Inc  (ForRepublic  of  Turkey)  _ 

Eastman  Kodak  Company  

American  Assn  of  Retired  Persons  i 

Dawson  Mathis  and  Associates  IForATil) _; . , .... 

Dawson  Mathis  8  Associates  (ForCrowley  Maritime  Corp) 

Dawson  Mathis  8  Associates  (Foi  Massachusetts  Mutual  lite  Insurance  Co) 

Dawson  Mathis  and  AssKiates  (For  klelropolitan  Insurance  Company) 

United  Parcel  Service  , 

AT8T ...... 

Crowley  Maritime  Corp 


Massachusetts  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co  . 

Metropolitan  Insurance  Company  _ 

Railway  Progress  Institute  ;.._ 

Air  Traffic  Control  Assn.  Inc 

Gas  Appliance  Manufacturers  A:so.  kc  .. 

Central  8  South  Idlest  Corporation  

BellSouth  Corp  „ 

American  School  Food  Senrice  Assn  . 


Holland  8  Knight  (ForCity  ol  Orlando)   

Holland  8  KnigM  (Forilectronic  Data  Systems  Corp)  

C.V,  8  R.V  Maudlin  (For.Southern  Company  Services.  Inc)  . 

General  Dynamics  Corp  

Common  Cause  . 


Computer  8  Business  Equipment  Manufactiiftrs  Assn 

National  Assn  ol  Bmadcasters  

Keller  and  Heckman  (ForlNOA  (Association  of  the  Noowouen  Fabrics  todustiy)) 

Oil  Chemical  8  Atomic  Wortiers  Intemational  Union  

Rockwell  International  Corp  . 

Amencan  Assn  of  Retired  Persons  _ _ 

Accountants'  Liability  Assurance  Co.  Ltd  ._ 

Arthur  Andersen  8  Co.  Coopers  8  lybrand.  Deloitte  8  loadit 

Attorneys'  liability  Assurance  Socieftl  ltd  

Brunswick  Corp   

Cabot  Partners  limited  Partnership  .„ _._.. 

Comdisco.  Inc  „ ^ 

Continental  Bank.  NA  „ „.; ,. . 

First  Chicago  Coip „ ____..._ -.'. 

FMC  Corporation  „.„ 

GAfX  Corporation  ,.__ 

Household  Commereial  Financiil  Semces,  IK ._ , . ;. 

Inland  Steel  Corp ._. ; 

IHB  Realty  Corp 


Receipts 


200  00 
4.175.00 

450.00 
1.65000 

30000 

65000 
2.375.00 

"334375 


U.07S.02 

ajMM 

1.I77M 


iSUM 


iSKM 

sao.oo 


io.4se.so 

100.00 

66147 

2.60000 


7^jDe 

6JS4J0O 

7Mejio 

7.7t2JO 


5.145.00 


216.9* 

imM 

1.000.00 
3.000.00 
3.000.00 
3MtjN 
2M0jM 
lOOtO* 
3.00000 
3.000.00 
1.348.63 
97.50 


3.162.50 
9.00000 
2.25000 
3.00000 
27500 
1. 000  00 

I4.ISS.86 
4.000.00 

30.000.00 


Expenditures 


7.500  00 

18.135  00 

705.38 


laSalle  Partners,  he   

lehndortl  8  Babson  Real  Estate  Counsel 

Mayer  Brown  8  Ptatt  Sentencing  Commission  CoaMm  . 

Mernll  Lynch  Capital  Martids  

Midway  Atrimes.  Inc     _ „ u™... 

Morton  International  .^ ; 

Naico  Chemical  Co  

Outboard  Marine  Corporatioo  

Product  Liability  Coordmalini  CoMOl 

Quaker  Oats  Company 

RJR  Nabisco.  Inc _ , 

Santa  Fe  Pacific  Corp  

Sara  Lee  Corporation  . 

Sears  Roebuck  8  Co _ 

Solid  Waste  Agency  of  Northern  Cook  County 


2.80COO 
2.400  00 


116  00 


8.50 
IIJO 


18.00 


41651 

aioo 


10743 


163.36 

225.00 

109.78 

----- 

205  JO 


12418 
4.089.58 

20750 

75  00 

1.050  64 


20100 

562  30 

96.50 

3.460i7 


602.22 
88204 


5500 
764  75 
166  25 

iido 

Moiio 

2.283  00 


I.4S1JS 


UMI 


221  > 


WKKyNcMcn 


Do 

Do 

Oo 
Mtrtm 
Mnince' 
leHreyG 
McAdam 
H 

Do 

Do 
IiMHqf 
Ritacta 
McAuliHt 

Do 

Do 

Oo 

Oo 

Do 

Oi 

Oil.. 

Di 

Oi 

Do 

Da 

Do 

0* 

Oo 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Oo 

Do 

to 


8001  Braddock  Rood  Stmt)<M.  V*  22160 

Maynari).  44  FiWi  taoao  BmU|ii.  NY  11217  

hyj.  1505  Prmct  SlloK.  Soilo  3M  Alcuiidni.  VA  22314  

roip.  Inc.  1029  Vinaoi«  Aw..  NW.  tSOO  Wasliin|toa.  DC  200OS  . 
IIU  IStb  St.  m.  1504  Nashiniton.  DC  20005 


I  Aumqi.  413  West  Edwards  Spnrjfield.  l  62704  

I  ratofd  McAuliHt.  lOOO  Vnmonl  Aw .  NW.  1800  Washin|toii.  DC  20005 
mti  I  RattacJIi.  1341  G  Stnol.  NW.  2nd  fNxH  WasDingtoo.  DC  2000S  .. 


»  Cal 


Susan  P 

iotin  0 

McCamisI 

Do 

Oo 

Oo 

Oo 

Oo 

Do 

Carolyn  ) 

Jamts  A 

WinB 

luckK  L 

Donald  N 

McClure 

Do 

Oo 

Do 

to 

to 

McCIUTT 

Do 
Do 

to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
Roberts 
ludiltiA 
Maryanne 
Ediar  H 
John 
McOtmigl 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
Crai| 

iKll 

to 
to 
to 

ianes  E 
Hcbatl 
Marian  E 


McCartliy.  1455  Pennsytvama  Ave   m  KOO  Wasliin|ton.  DC  20004 

IcCaithy.  1711  Kjnj  Street.  lOm  Aleiandna.  VA  22314   

t  Canhy.  1023  15lh  Sireet.  NW  1300  Washington,  DC  20005  _ 

IcClintock.  901  Massachuults  Ave  .  NW  Washington.  DC  20001  

McClure  Jr.  1500  N.  Second  SI  Harnsburg.  PA  17102 
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Orgaouatioo  or  Individual  Filini 


2030  M  St..  m  Waslnngton,  DC  2003S  

IcCalfrey.  I82<  N  Mendian  Indianapolis.  M  4S202 

~  Ilium.  1900  Pennsylvania  Ave .  NW  Washington.  DC  200U 


Martin  i  LoeHler.  PC.  Suite  1290  East  555  13th  Street.  NW  Washia(lon.  DC  20OO4  . 


IioUn.  1100  Coantctmit  tm..  NW.  MOO  Woslrniitoo.  X  20031  . 


nrd  (  Neuenschnander.  he.  901  Pennsylvania  Aw .  NW.  M20  Waskington.  K  20004-26O4  . 


fcConnauiliey.  lOOI  Penns)lvmu  Jtw .  NW  Mshiniton.  DC  20004 

IcCormick.  1120  Connecticut  Aw..  NW  Waslnngton.  DC  20036    

McCornnck.  1455  Pennsyhrania  Awnue.  NW  Washington.  DC  20004-1007  . 

Cultoch  III,  1313 1  Street,  m  WasOington.  DC  20005 

2000  K  St ,  NW,  gth  Floor  Washington.  DC  20006 


McO  wtt 


Will  t  Enwf).  1850  K  SL.  NW.  1500  Waskinfloo.  DC  20006-2296  . 


Mcl  HiaM. 


,  215  Pennsylvania  Aw ,  SE  Washington.  DC  20003 

901  15lh  Street,  NW.  1700  Washington,  DC  20005-2301 


kOonald.  410  First  Sireet.  SE  3rd  FlKr  Washington  DC  20003   

McDonald.  Maryland  Petroleum  Council  60  West  S(    M03  Annapolis,  MO  21401 

McOoocll.  1275  Pennsylvania  Aw .  NW.  4th  Floor  Washington.  DC  20004  

Mm  S  McElnioc.  1627  K  Street  NW  1700  Washmgton,  DC  20006    

Roteit  H   IfcFaddCfl.  1620  Eye  Street.  NW.  11000  Washington.  DC  20006 

Pal  L  Mrjerron  1776  Eye  Stieet  NW  1700  Washington  DC  20006 


EmployerA:iient 


Tele-Communications,  hie    

Irinova  Corp   

Vulcan  Materials  Company,  Midwest  OnftSMO 
National  Right  to  Work  Committeo  


American  Optometnc  Assn  .. 
National  Computer  Systems 

I  G  BosuRll  Co  

New  York  Cotton  Eichange  . 


Supima  Association  ol  Amcnca 
Pliilip  Morris.  Inc 
Public  Securities  Assn 


Bay  Area  Rapid  Transit  District  „ 

Cellular  Telecommunications  Industry  Ass* 

Chabol  Observatory  t  Science  Center „ 

City  ot  Chattanooga 

Clark  County 

Council  ol  American  Overseas  Rescanli  Coatcn  ..... 

Diagnostic  Retrieval  Systems _„.„.....- „_ 

Electronic  Data  Systems  Corp ...w,.;„>,-._-.,_ 

fairtai . ........ 

General  Atomics _ _. L... 

tiamilton  County  ., 

Marker  Firm  (For:  International  Battled  Water  Assn)  , 

International  Franchise  Assn _ 

Jolinson  Controls.  Inc _ 

Mctoonell  Douglas  Corp  ;„....., 

Memtt  Peralta  ktedical  Center ., .._...- 

Monarch  Wme  Comapny 


MASSPORT/Commonoealth  ot  Massacliijsettt 

National  Greyhound  Assn  

National  Medical  Care 

Nevada  Power   _.. „„ 

Nevada  Resort  Assn 


Seafarers  International  Union  

Taarkana  Ctiamber  ol  Commerce 

Uniwrsity  ot  Nevada/las  Vegas/Research  Center 

Uniwrsity  ol  Nevada.  Reno  

Common  Cause  „- 

Community  Service  Council  ol  Ccntlll  M.  he  .... 

PotomK  Electric  Power  Co _., ,.u_..- 

Cential  t  South  West  Corp _j. ..I._ 

Citicorp —...-.., 

Electranic  Data  Systems  Corp  ..__.. 

Hong  Kong  Trade  Dcwiopment  Council  :.. 

National  Assn  ot  Bmadcasters -_........ 

Sematecli  ._...;._. 

United  Slates  Automobile  Assn  ; _. 

MetPath.  Inc .,_:..., 

Snack  Food  Assn 


American  Veterinary  Medical  Asso ...../...-...„•. 

United  Assn  of  Journeymen  &  Apprentices  of  the  P.  &  PfJL. 

Pennsylvania  Assn  of  Home  Health  Agencies  ,...- 

Coca-Cola  Company _ 

Coca-Cola  Enterprises,  be  .. „~~_... »-... ..-..-. 

MetFuel.  Inc  .....„„.__„ ...„..._.. 

Motion  Picture  Assn  America.  Inc  .„„ _..;..„ „...™.. 

Paramount  Communicalions.  Inc  , _,~. 

Rank  Video  Services  America .„_„„ ..™, 

America  Mining  Congress ..™,-« . ..«— i- 

Asarco,  Inc  - _. :__.._„.: 

Barnck  Resources  (USA.  Inc)  : , 

Brush  Wellman,  Inc     „..™, . .„. -. 

Coeur  dAlene  Mines  Corp  .™_...^ „_„__ ,._.. 

Cray  Research.  Inc .._, ;...;. ^-_.___. 

Electric  Reliability  CoalitM  ,.._ :^^. 

General  Atomics   ;™____jl-— -—••-•-•■ 

Hecia  Mines -._.'_...i.-™  _~^C,..~..*.. 

Idaho  Power  Company  „ '.-....^^i :.^~i...._. 

iKkheed  Corp  ...„,...:! ___•_. ;.„.;. 

National  Ritle  Assn -...-.-.^-_„:_;t..._u.._-i.>____ 

Nichols  Enterprises —^ - -„.i^^.J~.^ 

Phelps  Dodge  Corp  „^:, ™_,.„_.i „„ 

Pollatch  Corp 


World  Cup  USA  1994.  Inc ........„.„;...: 

American  Council  ot  Life  Insurance.  Inc 

American  Bankers  Assn „ 

American  Institute  of  Certified  Public  Accountants 
Service  Employees  International  Union 


National  Comm  to  Preserve  Social  Security  (  Medicare  . 

Alaska  Seafood  Marketing  Institute  - 

American  Dental  Hygienists  Assn  -..j.'..__*-.„„ 

American  Imaging  Assn  .: ^.;...._^„.™ 

American  Meal  Institute    . ;.-.:..„.i_._ 

American  Soc  of  Outpatient  Surgeons 1 ... 

Association  ot  American  Vintners  , .„....^„_„ 

Calilornia  Avocado  (^mmission  ;.... ...... , ^.„. 

Caiilomia  Canning  Peach  Assn  „.™™„™..™.„. 

Calilornia  Children's  Hospital  Assn .„:._.....„ 

Calilornia  Energy  Commission  ,.'■ ■„_..._^_ 

California  Kiwilruil  Commission  , 
Calilornia  Raisin  Advisory  Board 

Good  Sam  Club  , 

Dorothy  Holt  Estate  . 


Juwnile  Diabetes  Foundation.  htemttoMt '. ..:. 

National  Grocers  Assn    _.... .._.,. 

National  Potato  Council 

Outpatient  Opthalmic  Surgery  Society  -....-;..-„ 

Peter  Plocki     ..;._ 

Public  Employees  Retirement  Assn  of  Colorido .....,....: 

Tnipicana  __.._..._.„ 

US  Mink  Eiport  DewlopmenI  Cooncd  . . . 

Welch  Foods,  Inc .„ ; ;„ 

Public  Cil«en,  he „ . ,..._, ., . ,_,.,:, 

Dow  Corning  Corp .'.„.. ; 

National  Committee  to  Preseiw  Social  Security  t  Mtdicart . 

Jack  McDonald  Co  (For  Outboard  Marine  Corp)  

Outboard  Marine  Corp    

American  Nuclear  Energy  Council  (ANEC)  .„ 

American  Petroleum  Institute  ,. 

Pacific  lelesis  Group 

Institute  ol  Scrap  Recycling  Industries ... 

Motor  Vehicle  Manulaclurers  Assn  of  tlie  U.1.  Inc 

Pliillips  Petroleum  Company .... 


Receipts 


MM* 


9M0.00 
3.000.00 
2.000.00 
2.00000 
1.875.00 
3.50000 
14.480  00 
2.044  00 
300  00 
IJOOJW 

'ivm 

1.400.00 

400.00 
1.20000 
2.500.00 
7.50100 
1.60000 


3.000.00 

15.00000 
80000 

15.00000 
7.500.00 
7.00000 
1.400.00 
2.80000 
7,50000 

12.000  00 

17.890.02 


SOOM 


1.2S0M 


30.00000 

6!bbo-00 


1.03850 
46900 


5.24275 
766,31 
783  06 


400:00 


^.000.00 
10.256.68 
4.134.00 


6.690:00 


7.725.00 


4.880.00 
25000 


Eipenditnres 


7125 


90.59 


10200 


200.00 

ibbodb 

448  00 


1588 
1094 


9321 
36  40 
3060 


897,89 
207  25 


96.00 
106  00 


26.00 


157.00 

■■■5i!ofl 


1000 
900 


10.00 


15.00 
947.83 
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Organization  or  Individual  Filing 


Benra  B  McGann.  One  Elmcrolt  Road  Stamford.  CT  06926-0700 

Paul  J.  McGeady,  27  Hampton  Place  Nutley.  NJ  071 10 

Becky  McCee  PC  Boi  2880  Dallas.  TX  75221-2880  

Donna  Lee  McGee,  1001  Connecticut  Aw ,  1701  Washington.  DC  20036  . 

Meredith  McGehee.  2030  M  St ,  NW  Washington,  DC  20036     

Patncia  McGill.  1101  14th  Street,  NW.  1200  Washington,  DC  20005 

Robert  M,  McGlotten.  815  16th  St ,  NW  Washmgton,  OC  20006  

Micliael  McGowrn.  P.O  Boi  916404  Longwood,  Fl  32791-6404  , 


Phyllis  M,  McGowm,  1875  Eye  Street,  NW  1800  Washington.  DC  20006  . 
Joseph  M  McGrail.  52  Washington  Aw  Williamstown.  NJ  08094  

Do 

Do 


McGuiness  8  Holch.  400  North  Capitol  Street.  IW,  1585  Washington,  DC  20001  ... 

Do  

McGuiness  t  Williams.  1015  15lh  Street,  NW.  11200  Washington.  DC  20005 

Do 

Joseph  M  McGuire.  1501  Wilson  Boulevard.  1600  Arlington.  VA  22209 .„: 

Susan  G  McGuire.  PO  Boi  464  Cedar  Crest  NM  87008  

Do 

Patrick  I  McHugh.  c/o  NYS  Petroleum  Council  150  Stale  Street  Albany.  NV  12207  . 

James  E  Mchemey  Jr..  122  C  Street.  NW  1740  Washington.  DC  20001  

Harrison  D  Mchier.  1625  K  Street  NW  1725  Washington.  DC  20006 

John  I  McKechnie  III.  805  15th  SI ,  NW.  1300  Washington.  DC  20005 

Thomas  J,  McKee,  1000  Wilson  Boulevard,  12800  Arlington.  VA  22209 

Ira  E.  McKeever,  1224  17lh  Street,  NW  Washington,  DC  20036   _ 

Mdtenna  t  Cuneo.  1575  Eye  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20005  

Do 


Jan  E  McKeiuie.  701  Pennsyhrania  Awnue.  NW  Washmgton.  DC  20004 ^  .„ 

F,J  McKeown.  1725  Jefferson  Daws  Highway,  1900  Arlington  VA  22202 

Robert  T.  McKernan,  1250  Connecticut  Ave  ,  NW  Washington,  DC  20036 

William  Colm  McKewny,  Chadbourne  Park  Law  Firm  30  Rockeleller  Plaza  New  York.  NY  10112  . 
McKewtt  Group.  1101  16th  Street.  NW,  1333  Washington.  DC  20036 ^ . „ 

Do       _ ^:^.^ .;.„ 

C.  A  •Mack-  McKinney.  225  North  Washington  Street  Aleiandna.  VA  22314  ...... 2„: 

Monetle  McKinnon.  2000  K  Street,  NW,  8th  Floor  Washington  DC  20006  ......_.^._ 

timothy  P  McKone,  600  Pennsylvania  Ave  ,  SE,  4200  Washington  DC  20003  ..... . 

Patrick  M.  McLiin.  1000  Veraonl  Avenue.  NW.  llOOfl  Washington.  DC  20005 ..... >^>..„. 

to „_ „.,. _ „ * _.,   - 

to . . 

to „..„™.„... _ .. .„.™.. 

to. ..„,.........Ji„i..„......_.... .„_. ........... . I 

to : ..„.;.........;„„:. ; : „..„, ._  .. _ 

Do ; ; 

Francis  X  McLaughlin  Jr,,  1111  14th  Street,  NW.  11100  Washington.  DC  20005  ™._„_ 

James  D  McLaughlin.  1120  Connecticut  Aw  ,  NW  Washington.  DC  20036 .._ 

Bob  McLean.  490  lEnlant  Plaza.  SW,  #3200  Washington,  OC  20024-2120  ........... 

Thomas  I  Mcleod,  50  West  Kellogg  Boulevard  St  Paul,  MR  55164  , ,._ ............ 

Kevin  Patrick  McMahon.  1001  19th  St,  N ,  4800  Arlington.  VA  22209 


William  F.  McManus.  1331  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  NW  Washington,  OC  20004 

P.  E,  McManus  AssKiales,  513  Capitol  Court.  NE.  1300  Washington.  OC  20002 

Oo 

James  D  McMillan.  1899  L  St .  NW.  #1100  Washington,  DC  20036 

McNair  Group.  Inc.  1155  15th  St..  NW.  MOO  Washington.  OC  20005  ..........u.;.. 

Do  . 

Do 

Do 


—'■■'■'""■"" ."—..—.■ 

iw  Firm.  PA..  iiS  IStii  Street.  Nw'.  im  Washington.  DC  20(005" ; ; 

-       "     ',                               -.-'■-                              .-■..-'                   •                     *           .           " 

■.-■-.""-■,■              *                                                  -,  ■■       -                                     '      -    .-         ■ 

- 

■      ■-        ■            ■■     ■-, 

.."-■."•                 ,    --            .                                 '        '   ,     ■' 

.      ■         ■           -  ^   ■    -    ■      ■                                                            -■       ■      •      ^              ■■"""■■ 

Kalhryn  M  McNamara.  633  Pennsylvania  Awnue.  NW.  1600  Washington.  OC  20004  ;.... 

Laramie  Faith  McNamara.  1001  19th  Street  North.  1800  Arlington,  VA  22209 __... 

Michael  J,  McNamara.  2300  M  Street.  NW.  4600  Washington.  DC  20037  , ^ 

Peter  F  McNeish.  1199  N  Fairtai  Sireet,  4200  Alenandna.  VA  22314  ....„!:....... 

John  P.  McNerney,  1957  E  Street,  NW  Washington.  DC  20006  .....<...„._„ 

rfihn  P  McNicholas,  8008  Westpark  Drive  McLean  ton  VA  22102  

Michael  J  McShane,  1001  19th  Street  North,  4800  Arlington,  VA  22209 „...'; .....: 

Martha  McSteen,  2000  K  Street,  NW,  8th  Floor  Washington,  OC  20006  ."...J! 

Kathleen  P  McTighe,  485  Leiington  Ave  New  York,  NY  10017 ..u^ 

John  K.  Meagher.  1333  New  Hampshire  Awnue.  NW  Washington.  DC  20036  _..;..„.;. .. 

to :_». . i.. , ,.^ -.:..Z..„^..L. 


Do  ™J.__.i..;....^ .._._...;„.,.„.: ....,„ 

Francis  X  Meaney.  701  Pennsylvania  Awnue.  NW  Washington.  DC  20004 

Do  _..., 

lames  Gregoiy  Means,  6252  15th  Place  Arlington,  VA  22205 

Paul  N  Means,  PO  Boi  551  Little  Rock.  AR  72203 


William  A,  Meaui,  1600  M  Sireet.  NW,  4702  Washington.  OC  20036 

Ira  Mehlman.  1666  Connecticut  Awnue.  NW,  1400  Washington.  OC  20009  . 

Marilyn  F  Meigs.  9300  Lee  Highway  Fairtai,  VA  22031    

John  Melcher.  230-B  Maryland  Avenue,  NE  Washington.  DC  20002 

Do  - 


Do 
Do  , 
to  . 
to 
Do 


Kenneth  F  Melley.  1201  16th  Street.  NW  Washmgton.  DC  20036 ..„: 

Margaret  Mellon.  1400  I6lh  Street.  NW  Washington,  OC  20036-0001 

Joseph  R  Membnno  1120  20th  Street.  NW.  1750  South  Washington,  DC  20036 

Do  ., 

Howard  A  Menell.  1747  Pennsylvama  Aw ,  NW,  4900  Washington,  DC  20006 , 

Do 

David  Mengebier.  1016  16th  St.,  NW,  5th  Floor  Washington,  DC  20036  „..., 

William  P  Mengebier,  655  15th  Street,  NW,  #225  Washington.  DC  20005  .' 

Edward  L  Mennmg,  1023  15th  Street.  NW,  4300  Washington.  DC  20005    

J,  Roger  Menu.  1100  Connecticut  Aw.  NW  Washington.  OC  20036 .. 

Do 
Jane  Mentnnger.  2030  M  Street.  NW  Washington,  DC  20036 
Melinda  Mercer.  1101  14th  Street.  NW.  4200  Washington.  DC  20005 


Employer/Client 


Pitney  Bowes.  Inc  _ 

Morality  in  Media,  Inc  .., 

Oiyi  Energy  Company  „. ,. 

Burlington  hdustnes.  Inc 

Common  Cause 

American  Nurses'  Assn  „ 

Amencm  Fed  ot  Labor  (  Congress  ol  (ndustiial  OriMiiilions  . 

Immt  t  tocowty  Assn  of  America.  Inc  

Tobaees  Institute  

Aircratt  Owners  t  Pilots  Assn  ....______ . . 

ATtT  Federal  Systems  . 

Gamma-*letrics  

Arch  Mineral  Corporation _ _. , 

RJR  Nabisco  

Amencan  Sod  Producers  Assn 


tNortiers  Compensation  Inlegnty.  Stability  (  Eqoilir  (WGO 

Air  Conditioning  8  Refrigeration  Institute  _ , 

Bailey  Morns  t  Robinson  (lor  lack  Eckerd  Corp) 

National  Center  on  Education  8  the  Economy  

American  Petroleum  Institute  

American  League  for  Eiports  t  Secunty  Assistance.  Inc  ... 

Protect  Advisory  Group  , 

Credit  Union  National  Assn.  Inc 

Grumman  Corporation .. 

Western  Coal  Traffic  League . 

Cigar  Assn  of  America.  Inc  . \. 

Fertilizer  Institute  . 

Edison  Electric  hstilule  . . 

LTV  Aerospace  8  Defense 
American  Paper  Institute.  Inc 
American  Pulpwood  Assn 

Kelly  Services.  Inc 

ORACLE  Corporation 


Receipts 


20Jt 


10.80000 
11.25836 

3.48200 
21.975J8 

4.91524 

»M0 

340jn 

mat 

ISOiOt 

"IWsi 

I4J0346 


2.500.00 
13.25000 


7.083.00 

'""  3bb()o 

62500 
17.499  99 


Non  Commissioned  Officers  Assn  of  the  USA  

National  Comm  to  Preserw  Social  Secunty  8  Median'  ..... 

Independent  Insurance  Agents  of  America,  he  . 

Rowan  I  Blewitt.  Inc  (For  American  Assn  ol  Blood  BankD  . 

Rowan  t  Blewlt.  he  (For  C  R  Bard.  IncI   

Rowan  t  Blewitt.  Inc  (For  Bnstol-Myers  Souibb  Company)  . 

t  Blewitt,  Inc  (ForCentocor,  Inci  

I  Blewitt  he  (For  l4edtronic  Inc) 


Romo  (  Blewitt.  he  (For  Par  Pharmaceutical.  IK)  . 
Rowan  I  Blewitt,  Inc  (For:Up|ohn  Compaqi) . 

American  Denial  Assn 

American  Bankers  Assn ____... 

National  Assn  ol  Postal  Superwson ^^.. 

INest  Publishing  Company  _:.„ y. 

TRW,  he 

General  Electric  Co _. 

Hydroacousties.  he _._._. 

Metonnell  Douglas  Corp  

Enon  Corporation  , .. „_ 

Harmon  hdustnes.  he  _ 

Hercules,  he    

McNair  Law  Firm.  t>A  (for  Puerto  Rieo  Ports  Authonty)  . 

Slate  ol  Hawau/Dept  of  Transportation  

Allied-Signal.  he  .____ 

American  Uniwrsity  of  the  Canbbean   

Association  ot  Banks  in  Insurance  (ABII . 

Coalition  for  Auto  Repair  Equality  .*.__ 

Geoigia-Pacitic  Corp 

Intemataoal  Assn  for  Financial  Plannioi     

New  York  Stale  Bankers  Assn  ._ 

Norfolk  Southern  Corp  ...;.... 

Phillips  Petroleum  Co 

South  Carolina  Research  Authority . 

State  ol  Hawaii _. .';. ^^ 

INestinghouse  [Metric  Corp „ 

Dean  Witter  Reynolds,  Inc 

TRW.  he 


International  Advisers,  he  (For  Embassy  of  Turtiey) . 
National  Assn  of  Small  Business  hwstment  Cos  .. 
Associated  General  Contractors  of  Amenca         ■ 

Unisys  Corp   ; 

TRW.  he 

National  Comm  to  Preserw  Social  Security . 

Hew  York  State  Bankers  Assn  , „...„ 

LeBoeuf  Lamb  Leiby  8  MacRae  (For  Chevron)  

Leboeut  Lamb  Leiby  8  MacRae  (For  Federal  Employees  Tai  Graupl   

LeBoeuf   Lamb   Leiby   8   MacRae   (For  Feibel-Gaiek/Enwronmental  Standard 
Group) 

leBoeul  Lamb  Leiby  8  MacRae  (For  Golden  Nugget  Corp)  

National  Assn  of  Chem  Reeyclers  (NACRI 

LeBoeuf  lamb  leiby  8  MacRae  (For:Physicians  Insurance  Assn  of  Amenea)  

Mmtz  levin  Cohn  Feins  Glovsky  8  Popeo  (For  Goldman  Sachs  8  Co)  

Mintz  Levin  Cohn  Ferns  Glovsky  8  Popeo  (Foriecunties  lodustiy  Asso) 

Parry  8  Romani  Associates  Inc  

Artiansas  Power  8  tight  Company 

ICI  Americas.  Inc  „ „ 

Federation  tor  Amencan  Immigration  Retom -j. . 

ICF  International,  he 
Chicago  Mercantile  Eichange 
Humane  Society  of  the  U.S. 
Marine  Engineers'  Benetieial  Assn  , 


2jlSM4 
ZjOOM 


Eipenditures 


7,50000 
7.500  00 

11.00000 
3.056.00 

10i25.00 

3ji«.n 

3.4(7 JO 


28125 
1.01250 
5.287.50 
12.43125 
1.00000 
I.7S0.00 
7JI100 

250.00 

50J)0 

150  00 

2.400  00 

8.81029 

600  00 

13,303  21 

21.742.89 


I.037iO 
4.10S.iO 


6.20000 

1.00000 

300.00 


2.I00M 

15.280.00 
6.73750 
3.000.00 


IMOin 
12.09000 

17.29100 
9.600.00 


National  Rural  (k»peratiw  Bus.  Center  .... 

Philippine  Coconut  Authority   

Seaweed  Industry  Assn  of  the  Philippines  . 
Society  for  Animal  Pmlectiw  Legislation  ... 

National  Education  Assn    .: „ 

National  Wildlife  Federation 

Hall  Estill  et  al  (FofCherokee  Nation)  

Hall  Estill  et  al  (For.Hoopa  Valley  Tnbel  

Coffield  Ungaretti  Hams  8  Slavio  (Forfonidlsco.  lac) . 

National  Cooperatiw  Bank 

Consumers  Power  Company    _ 

Rhone-Pouienc,  he  _ , 


National  Assn  of  Federal  Velennantns  .. , 

McClure  Trotter  8  Menu  (For^owmment  o(  Puerto  Rico) 

McClure  Trotter  8  MenU  (ForMercedes-Benz  ol  North  Amenc).  he) 

Common  Cause    _, 

Amenean  Nurses  Assn  _ 

OGA  Marnational  he  (For  Oir  Inti  Aft  of  the  Gen  Del  tor  Armemenlsl 

DGA  International,  Inc  (For:Sofreavial _ 

DGA  Internatiooal  he  (FotSNtCMA)  ..„ 


3.00010 


imu 


13SBM 


1.773.44 
3t.629iO 


MM 

iiiHi 


5.726.55 


1.46000 

62  50 

257  94 

2.820  56 

4.91524 


80.30 
550  55 

63  90 
4.49607 

9-41 

9220 

20815 

3.239  90 


344  J3 

125.00 


21140 
976  J9 
77899 


22IS 

'tum 


27129 
63  00 

108O 
65  65 

50  00 
30.00 


60.00 


324.21 

2.610.00 
235  40 


71J0 
434  00 


4.153.52 


»M 

7.11700 
2.846.00 
1.780.00 
1.7M.0O 
8«t00 
13.117.00 
2M.0O 


3*644 

770.60 


6.090.00 
670.ia 


"Wii 


UMI 


221) 


Mes  ito 


Cynlhii  I 

Mtmil  Lf4>i 
Gordon 
Richard 
Carol  M 
Neil  T.  I 
Carol 
HomrOI 
JeanL  I 
KeilhR 
Mattlm 
Jeremy  t 
Oavii)  P 
Ferb  C 
Sean  Meyi 
lolm  B 
larnrD 


Menfield.  1101  Vefmont  tm.  NW  Wisknitoii.  DC  20005  

:h  t  Co.  Inc.  3000  K  SIreel.  tM.  W20  Wasliiii|toii.  DC  20007  _. 

tfitl.  1100  Wilson  BlvO  ,  12000  Aittntton.  ¥»  22209  _;.. 

Mcraki.  1455  Pennsylvania  Avenue  m  1900  Waslwiltofl.  K  20004 

1020  19lti  Street,  m  1600  Wasfiington.  DC  20036 — 

I,  1331  Pennsylvania  Ave  ,  m  *asnin|toii.  DC  20004  — 

215  Pennsylvania  Ave..  S£  W«slmi|ton.  OC  20003      __ 

Messner  1015  15th  St .  NW.  M02  Washintto<i.  DC  20005 

itres.  1747  Pennsylvania  Awnoe  IW  1300  Washington.  OC  2000t  — 

islnch,  815  16th  Street,  m  M08  Washington,  DC  20006 

Metcalte.  PC  Bo  6422  MoOile.  V  36660  

I.  260  Madison  Avenue  Ne«  York.  NY  10016  ._ 

etijer.  1200  19th  Street  NW.  1500  Washinjton.  DC  20036 

>r  Ir .  PO  Bo  660164  Dallas.  TX  75266-0164  

lOOO  16lh  Street,  m.  1810  Washington.  DC  20036  .._ 

rs.  PO  Bm  4067  loijisville  KY  40204 


M  »ei 

I  Itn.  412  First  StreM.  SI  1100  Washington.  DC  20003 


Hill  r. 


Od 

Do 
Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Oa 

Do 

Dd 

Do 

Do 

Dand  Ml 

David  I) 

Marli  A 

MichMl 

Do 

Do 

David 

Frank  G 

Kathleen 

Mid'ConI 

Mid-WesI 

MKhMtC 

(dmund 

Migrant  Li 

Nelson  L 

Brent  V 

Carolyn  n 

Dale  Mille 

Deborah  ii 

Denny  Mi) 

Edward  C 

Linda  8 

Richirt 

RiclianI 

RobeitG 

Sandra 

Sarah 

Mlliam  I 

Milhrl 

Do 

Oo 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Miller  8 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Oo 

Do 

Denny  Ml 

Do 

Oo 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Oo 

Od 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Kenneth  1 

Anna  Mm 

Richard  V 

Dallas  Mil 

tosfoh  G 

Ray  Allen 

1  Rotert 

Jenyl 

Lawrence 

Douglas  f 

Edward" 

Lawnncc 

Mitchell 

Do 

Do 

Martha 

Bnao  R 

Peter  A 

Robert  M 

John  V 

Do 

Do 

Rolwt  H 

Robert  A 

C.  Manly 

Chnstoohi 

John  H 


ssocialtSw  «U  rmt »..  S.  f  100  NnlmflM.  OC  20003  . 


1001  Pennsylvania  Ave .  m  Washington.  DC  20004      

ica.  Florida  Petroleum  Institute  215  South  Monroe  Street.  MOO  lallaliassM.  R.  32301 

I  all.  1200  i8th  Street,  m.  1200  Washington,  DC  20O36  

B  St  8  Fnednch.  135  South  USalle  Street.  11610  Chicago.  I.  60603  


Mk  aud.  1400  16th  Street.  NW  Washington.  OC  20036-0001 


I  chelena.  1520  Nutmeg  Place.  IIOOC  Costa  Mesa.  CA  92626  ..._ - 

I  chels.  777  N  Capitol  Stre*t.  NC.  1803  Washington.  DC  20002 

nt  Oil  i  Gas  Assn.  801  Peimsylvaaia  Ave    NW  4840  Washington.  DC  20004-2604 


lectrK  Consumers  Ajsn,  999  18fh  Street.  11635  Denver  CO  80202 
Middleton.  100  South  Charles  Street  PO  6a  987  Baltimore.  MD  21203  

I  enwinslu.  215  Pennsylwama  Ave  .  5E  Washington.  DC  20003  

.1  gal  Action  Program.  Inc.  2001  S  St .  NW.  1310  Washington.  DC  20009  .- 

Iilder.  1825  K  Street.  NW.  1218  Washington.  DC  20006  _ _ 

Miller.  4207  South  7th  Road  Ar1m|ton.  VA  22204    

IMh.  600  Maiyland  Ave   SW  1700  WasAinHon.  OC  2002* 

4000  Rm(  RHd.  NW  Washington.  DC  20000  

It  MiNv.  IJtt  8  M  Streets  m  Wa^lMittoo.  DC  20005 

r,  2343  South  Meade  Street  Arlington.  VA  22202   

Miller.  1001  Pennsylvania  Ave ,  NW  Washington.  DC  20004-2599 

Jler.  818  18tli  Street.  NW.  1900  Washington,  DC  20006  . 

G  Mill 
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liller.  1101  14th  Street.  NW.  1200  Washington.  DC  2D005  . 

Miller.  1701  Clarendon  Blvd  Vlington.  VA  22209  

hller.  29050  Fuller  Heights  Rd  .  <30I  Triangle.  VA  22172  .. 

2343  South  Meade  Street  Arlington.  VA  22202  

1120  Connecticul  Ave..  NW  Washington.  DC  20036 

Mler,  1101  14th  Street.  NW.  11400  Washington.  DC  20005  

C  num.  Chtd.  655  15th  St .  NW.  1900  Washington.  DC  20005-5701  . 


f  innate.  122SIJIIiSMil.lM.  MOO  Hnlmifloii.K  20038. 


r  Associates.  Nic.  400  North  Caprtol  Street.  M).  1325  Wasliin[ton.  DC  20001 


n 


MiHian.  919  1801  Sticet.  NW  Washington.  DC  20006 
2632  Wagon  Drive,  I2D  Aloandna,  VA  22303 


Minck,  1001  Pennsylvania  Aw..  NW.  Washington.  DC  20001 

r.  One  Ihomas  Click.  1900  Waslnniton.  DC  20005 

Iinish.  66  Stenda*  tmm  Nasi  Omifa.  NJ  07052  

iinnick.  PO.  Ba  1000.  M.-'I304  Uaacmorth.  KS  66048-1000  . 
inter.  1130  CawMCtnit  Am.  NW.  1130  Washington.  OC  20036 


Mfts.  1 130  Cwaectnit  Ana..  NW.  1838  Washington  DC  20036 

Mirel   1614  20th  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20009 1 . 

Mishew.  500  E  Street.  SW.  1920  Washington.  DC  20024  

FMtcheli.  1900  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  NW  Washington  DC  20068  .._.. 

I.  Mitchell.  lOO  Maryland  Ave .  N£.  4500  Ba  69  Washington.  DC  20002  

»  lliams  Selig  Gates  I  Woodyard.  1420  New  York  Ave   NW  81050  Washington.  K  20005  . 


M  hiei 


r.  2000  K  Street.  NW.  8th  Floor  Washington.  DC  20006  

1255  23rd  Street.  NW.  1800  Washington.  DC  20037 

»  ilinaro.  1100  15th  Street  NW.  11200  Washington  DC  20005  

Miter,  1331  Pennsylvania  Ave  .  NW,  1865  Washington,  DC  20004  . 
M|llei.  1707  L  Slitat  NW.  1725  Wasluo|tao.  DC  20036 


blWan.  912  Sylvan  Avenue  Fairmont,  WV  26554  

lolofsky.  5025  Wisconsin  Avenue,  NW  Wastiington  DC  20016 

olpus.  1010  Wisconsin  Avenue.  «800  Washington.  DC  20007 

Monek.  1957  £  St,.  NW  Washington.  DC  20006    

kintgomery.  2715  M  St ,  IN).  1300  Washington.  OC  20007 


Employer/Clienl 


American  Medical  Assn    .. 

Hughes  Aircraft  Company  . 

American  International  Group.  IM  ..^ 

American  Eipress  Co    . 

General  Electric  Co  

US  Public  Interest  Research  Group  . 
AmerKan  Consulting  Engineers  Council 
OXY  USA.  Inc 


Food  8  Allied  Service  Trades  Dept  (FAST)  ...„ 

American  Family  Corp  ™ 

American  Paper  Institute,  lac  ..._ — .. 

Davis  Graham  t  Stubbs  

Central  8  South  West  Corp  

One  Percent  tor  Peace  


American  Beekeeping  Federation  '. \^. 

International  Assn  ol  Refrigerated  WaithoiiSCS  ....  -. 

National  Agricultural  Chemicals  Assn _ 

National  Peanut  Growers  Group .,.._. 

Ricebelt  Warehouse.  Inc    ^J^,.^ i., 

Teias  ASM  Research  Foundation  ... ...._,„_.___ 

AInor  Oil  Company.  Inc  ~.*...~^^ ..i... 

American  Sheep  Industry  Assn _ - : 

Centergas.  Inc -....- 

College  of  Agnculture.  New  Meico  Slate  Unlvtfsitir  . 
College  of  Engineenng.  New  Meiico  State  Universriy . 

federal  Land  Bank  Assn  _.. 

TKlmolofy  Services  Group.  Inc  _.,„„_.„.. 

leus  International  Education  Consortium  __<,_„ 

Wellman.  Inc    __«,: ^... 

American  Council  of  Life  Insurance.  Inc ; —^ 

American  Petroleum  Institute  —i , , 

National  Business  Aiiciatt  Assn — .. 

Com  Coalition  , 

DePaul  University _ ,:_. 

Swallieait  Cup  Company,  lac . , .. 

Nalanal  Wildlife  Federation  :.. 

Laadsdale  Company — ...„_.. 

American  Assn  ol  Nurse  Anesthetists :. 


MNC  Financial.  Inc  _ 

U  S  Public  Interest  Reseaich  Group  . 


American  Soc  of  Mechanical  Enginedis 

American  Group  Practice  Assn  

National  Fed  ot  Independent  Business 
Teusgult.  Inc 


National  Assn  ot  Home  Builders  of  the  US. 

Denny  Miller  AssKiates  

American  Council  ol  Lite  Insurance.  Inc 


Volunteer  Trustees  ot  Not-For-Prolit  Hospttab  '... 

American  Health  Care  Assn  ,; ..... . 

American  Chiropractic  Assn  . . 

Aw  force  Sergeants  Assn.  Inc . ■. : 

OtM)  Miller  Associates . , 

AmciKan  Bankers  Assn _.; :. 

Miller  Bahs  8  0  Neil.  P  C  (For  American  Public  Gas  Assa  WW) 

Electronic  Industries  Assn  

Eipon  Source  Rule  Coalition  

Govcrnmeol  ot  British  Columbia/Min  ol  Dev  Trade  8  Tounsa  ..... 

Great  Northern  Insured  Annuity  Corp   

Hewlett-Packard  Co  

Organuatioo  lor  Fan  Treatment  ol  loll  Inwstmeflts 

PHM  Corporation _.._....., 

Ci^  of  Laredo  „.._...„.:„ , ' : _i.„. 

City  ot  St  Louis  . 


Kenton-Boone  CaUe  Television  Boald 

Lincoln  BiDadcaslini  Company 

Montgomeiy  County  Government  

Ace  Novelty  Company  

Boeing  Company     

Comprehensive  Health  Education 

Gamma-Metrics 

Makah  Tribal  Council _ 

Marine  Engineers'  Banelicial  Asu . 

Momentum  91  

Olin  Corporation  

Pacific  Nuclear  Systems,  bic 

Port  of  Tacoma  , 

Sabey  Corporation  . 


State  ot  Washington.  Dept  ol  Transportatm  . 

Iroullodge.  Inc    _. 

W.  R  Grace  8  Co  ^ 

Helicopter  Assn  International  ..,.. 

American  Council  ot  Life  Insurance.  Inc 

American  fishing  Tackle  Manufacturers  AuA  . 
Prudential  Insurance  (^  ol  America  


Southern  Company  Services.  Inc  

Southern  Company      _ 

Liberty  Mutual  Insurance  Compann  . 

Aircraft  Owners  8  Pilots  Assn 

Potomac  Electnc  Power  Co 


American  Agnculture  Mowmcnt.  Inc 

Acmm  Corp _ 

Entergy 


Innotek  Corporation 

National  Comm  to  Preserve  Social  Security  8  Medicare 

fisher  Wayland  Cooper  8  Leader  (for  International  Communications  Assn) 

Union  Carbide  Corp  _ ™ 

General  Electric  Co 

Policy  Consulting  Strvicts.  he  (For*ssan  Motor  Company,  ltd) _ 

Polcy  Consulting  Services.  Inc  (for  Nissan  Motor  Manufacturing.  U.SA.)  - 

Policy  Consulting  Services.  Inc  (for  Nissan  North  America.  Inc)  

Airspace  Technology.  Inc , 

Amitaniated  Transit  Union.  AR-CK) „. „ ~ 

Gncti;  Manufacturers  of  America.  Inc - 

Associated  General  ContrKtors  ol  America  

Murray  Scheer  8  Montgomery  (for  National  Assn  ot  Slate  Outdoor  Recreation 

Liaison  Officers) 
National  Rural  Water  Assn  _ -_ __„««„ 


Receipts 


3.75000 


iMM 

1J06.00 
1.638.45 
625.00 
1.149.39 
2/434.00 


USUI 

"ilam 

"imoi 


9.000.00 
13.200.00 

4.50000 
21.420  00 


I.OIO.M 


1.8;5.00 

1.500  00 
300  00 
4.000  00 
1.875  00 
3.000  00 
1.06250 
1,125  00 
1.200  00 
1.500  00 
1.000  33 


6JM.00 
I.7S0.00 

n.000.00 
$.«i.eo 

K'si's 


6.000  00 

8.250.00 

10122 

3.000.00 

~3xisi 

2.731.22 
2.640.00 


7JSS.00 

60000 

5.000  00 

43077 


800  00 
3.8OO.0O 


Eipenditures 


82.147  50 

259'44 

97.50 
195.16 


116.06 
15.00 


26763 


148.63 
195.53 

454  28 

2.015  29 


I6J33.O0 

1.795.19 

'  9.000.00 

9.000  00 

30.000  00 

1J15  00 

44694 

59867 
1.039  79 

15.000.00 
18.000.00 
5.000  00 
1979 
5.000.00 

1.308.16 
1.337  21 
1.75013 

2.500.00 

1.072.03 

25JI0O.O0 

5.00000 
364.07 

3.375.58 

11149 
20.473  80 

6.000.00 

mil 

3.109.00 

200.00 

xt 

nmM 

96612 

ijsm 

15.040^0 
2.526  52 

— ...... — 

10.286.62 

22.950W 
I4.934J4 

8221 
103.00 

mm 

2.460JI0 
1.530.00 
1.235  oo 

245  00 
3.26500 
1.530  00 
2.460  00 

862  00 

928  00 
1.00000 
1.235  00 

833  33 
1.485.40 
1.500.00 


538.31 

4.108.29 

50000 

1.622  40 


2.794.50 


20.00 
'24800 
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Do 

Do   

Kevin  P  Montgomery.  1629  K  Street.  IM.  1503  Washington.  DC  20006  

William  J  Montwieler.  1750  K  Street.  MN  4210  Washington.  DC  20006 

lames  P.  Mooney.  1724  Massachusetts  Ave .  IW  Washington.  DC  20036 

Alan  J  Moore.  2000  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  NW,  46500  Washington,  DC  20006 

Allen  Moore.  1730  Rhode  Island  Ave  .  IIOOO  Washington.  DC  20036 

Carlos  Moore.  1801  K  Street.  NW.  I9O0  Washington.  DC  20006  

Mark  P  Moore.  1000  Vermont  Ave,.  NW,  «800  Washington.  DC  20O05  

Powell  A.  Moor.  1133  Connecticut  Ave,.  NW.  4700  Washin|ton.  OC  20036  

Do „ 


Do 
Do 
Do, 

Do 
Do 


Euiane  Moos.  Gtm  Moos  t  Associates  1000  16tli  Stnel.  NW.  1702  WaskMitoii.  DC  20036 

Do _ 

Da 

End  P  ttoosafty.  1745  fcft  Daws  Highway  Arlington.  VA  22202 

Richard  M.  Moose.  1020  19th  Street,  NW,  4600  Washington,  DC  20036 

Morality  in  Media.  Inc.  475  Riverside  Dr .  #239  New  York.  NY  10115  

Dudley  Digges  Morgan  III.  4900  Baronne  Street  New  Orleans,  LA  70115  . 

EM.  Chip  Morgan.  P.O.  Boi  257  Stoneville,  MS  38776 : 

1.  Railton  Morgan.  1350  I  Street.  NW.  41000  Washington.  DC  2O0O5 . 

Peter  Denis  Morgan,  777  14th  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20005  : 

Stephen  L.  Morgan.  5201  Leesburg  Pike.  IIUI  Falls  Church.  VA  22041  , .. 

Morgan  Lewis  8  Bockius.  1800  M  St..  NW.  4800  H.  Waslun(ton.  OC  20036  .. 

Da - .....:._. 

DoZZZIZI!IZZZZiIZI]ZIZ!!!I~IZIZZI™Z~ 
Do ....... . : „ . 

Do _.. ..... -. . „. 

Do .....-„...:. : 

Do..... - „..„.. ,.„ 

Do 

William  G  Mono.  1331  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  NW.  41500-N  Washington.  DC  20004-1703 

lames  A.  Momll.  1726  M  St..  NW.  4901  Washington,  DC  20036  

lohn  H,  Morrill,  625  Slaters  Lane,  4200  Aleiandna,  VA  22314 

J  Wilson  Moms.  1201  Connecticut  Ave  4300  Washington.  DC  20036 . ,„ 

Do  . 


Do. 
Do 
Do  . 

Do 


lohn  W  Morrison.  5535  Hempstead  Way  Springfield.  VA  22151 

William  C  Mornson.  2001  North  Adams  St  Arlington.  VA  22201  i 

Morrison  8  Foeister.  2000  F^nnsylvania  Ave .  HW  Washington.  OC  20006  _ , 

Do : 

Do  ZZZZIZZZZZZZZZIZIZIZZZZZZZIZ" 
Do  ZZZZZIZ'Z~~IZIZZ~I''IZZII"'™IZZZI1 

Valerie  T  Moru.  1020  19th  St .  NW.  4600  Washington.  DC  20036 - 

Evelyn  M  Morton.  601  E  Street,  m  Washington.  DC  20049 . 

Dorothy)  Moss  1101  Vermont  Avenue,  NW  Washington,  DC  20005  

Peyton  H  Moss.  1150  17th  Street.  NW.  4400  Washington.  OC  20036  

Moss  Associates.  Inc.  2450  Virginia  Ave..  NW  Washington.  OC  20037  

Motion  Picture  Assn  of  America.  Inc.  1600  Eye  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20006 . 

John  J.  Motley,  600  Maryland  Ave,.  SW.  4700  Washington,  DC  20024 ..^ 

L  A.  Motley  and  Company.  1800  K  Street.  NW,  410O0  Washington.  OC  20006  

Oo 

Oo :..„ 

Do „ 

Motor  Vehicle  Manufacturers  Assn  of  the  US.  Inc.  7430  Second  Avenue.  4300  Detrail.  Ml  48202 
Katharine  R  Mountcastle.  2030  M  St  NW  Washington.  OC  20036 


Susan  Connolly  Moya.  1101  15th  Street,  m  4500  Washington.  DC  20005 

Steve  Moyer.  1400  16th  Street,  NW  Washington,  DC  20036-0001   

Huldoon  Murphy  I  Faucette.  5101  Wisconsin  Ave..  NW.  4508  Wa$liin(toa.  DC  20016  , 

On 

Oo. 

Do  . 


Mullenholz  8  Brimsek.  1150  Connecticul  Aae.. 

Do 

Oo 

Oo ; .....„„.. ;„„ 

Do 

Oo 


'.  4700  Washington.  OC  20036 


John  A  MuUett.  1627  K  St..  MW.  4500  Washington,  DC  20006 . ;. 

Tracy  Mullin,  701  Pennsylvania  Ave..  NW  Washington.  OC  20004 _._ 

Michael  L  Mullins.  1101  15th  SIreel.  NW.  41000  Washington.  DC  20005 

Morton  L  Mullins.  700  14th  Street.  NW,  41100  Washington,  DC  20005  

Cecilia  Munoj,  810  First  Street,  N£,  Suite  300  Washington,  DC  20002 _ 

James  Brian  Munroe,  1300  Eye  Street,  m.  1520  Washington,  DC  20005 , 

Edward  I  Murphy,  2501  M  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20037    „ 

Jeanne  Mane  Murphy,  805  15th  St..  NW.  4300  Washington,  DC  20005 

Michael  M  Murphy,  1101  17th  St ,  NW.  4400  Washington,  OC  20036 „,. 

Stephen  P,  Murphy.  715  South  fairfai  Street  Aienandria  VA  22314 „ i.... 

Daniel  H  Murray,  1133  21sl  St ,  NW,  4900  Washington,  DC  20036 '.. 

Hyde  H,  Murray,  600  Maryland  Avenue,  SW  Washington,  DC  20024  „ ..., 

James  V  Murray.  1100  15th  Street.  NW,  41200  Washington,  DC  200O5 

Richard  0  Murray,  1133  15th  Street,  NW,  1640  Washington,  DC  20005  _.._ 

Rosemary  Gritfin  Murray,  Crystal  Park  Four,  2346  Crystal  Drive  Arlington.  VA  22207  . 

Murray,  Scheer  8  Montgomery.  2715  M  Street,  IM.  4300  Washington.  OC  20007  

Do 


EmployerA^ienl 


Oo 

Oo _ 

Do „ 

Oo : — ......... ,... 

Do --... 

Oo ,.._; . ........ 

Do \ „.,...; . 

Oo .__ :.._ 

Do „.™...^...., .„. 

Oo v.i..„_....: 

Oo ..., :^.:...,....^— . 

Oo '.. .........™_ 

Oo ; : ^. 

Oo : . ; . 

Oo  ZI!Z;ZZZZZZ'IZZ 

Do „- 

Oo 
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Hurray  Scheer  8  Montgomery  (For:Olilahoffla  State  Medical  Assn) 

Underground  Infection  PrKticcs  Council  

Evergreen  International  Aviation.  Inc  

Industrial  Truck  Assn   . 

National  Cable  Television  Assn.  Inc 

Atchison  Topeka  8  Santa  Fe  Railway  Co 

National  Solid  Wastes  Management  Assa  . 

American  Textile  Manufacturers  Institute,  hie ._ 

Public  Securities  Assn   

A|»sla  Group  

kdofondent  Video  Retailets  Assn 

locUieed  Corporation 


Outdoor  Advertising  Assn  ol  AmerKa  

DGA  International.  Inc  (For  Societe  Nalionale  d'Elude  d  d(  Const  de  Motcurs 
d'Aviatton). 

STD  Research  Corp  

US  Cane  Sugar  Refiners  Assn  of  Amcnca _ 

Burlington  Northern  Railroad  Corp ^ 

Harvest  States  Cooperatrve   : 

Kraft  General  Foods „ . 

Rockwell  International  Cofp  

American  EiprKs  Co , 


Southern  Forest  Products  Assn 

Delta  Council  

Ford  Motor  Co  

National  Assn  ot  Realtors  

American  Cemetery  Assn 


Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  NHTSA  FMVSS  205  Staadari 

Association  of  American  Railroads  

Coalrtnn  for  an  Undercharge  RHiel  Bill 

Coalition  of  Supporters  ot  the  Shipping  Act 

Consolidated  Natural  Gas  Co  

Haiardous  Waste  Action  Coalition  

Presbyterian  Hospital  City  of  New  Yoili.  el  ti. 

Scotch  Whisky  Assn  ,  ■:  

United  Distnbution  Companies ; 

National  Assn  of  Manufacturers  .... 

Scott  Paper  Co _ 

National  Assn  of  Medical  Euuipment  Suppliers  

Bailey  Moms  8  Robinson  (For  American  Assn  of  Discount  Travel  Broters) 

Bailey  Morris  8  Robinson  (ForJUnencan  Imaging  Assn)  , 

Bailey  Moms  8  Robinson  (forfirst  American  Bankshares.  Inc) 

Bailv  Mams  8  Robwson  (foriHealth  Insurance  Assn  ot  America) 

Invtstment  Company  bistitute  

Bailey  Moms  8  Robinson  (for  Upiohn  Co) 

National  Assn  lor  Uniformed  Services  

Meat  Importers  Council  of  America.  Inc  .^ . 

California  Bankers  Cleanng  House  Assn , 

City  and  County  of  San  Francisco  ,„ 

Consolidated  freightways „ 

ford  Motor  Co  

Mastercard  International.  Inc.  al  al 

National  Eiectncal  Manufacturers  Assn , 

American  Eipress  Co  

American  Assn  of  Retired  Persons 

American  Medical  Assn  _ 

Afl-CIO  Maritime  Committee  

Association  of  Bank  Holding  Cos 


National  fed  of  Independent  Business 

Adical  

A8ECITRUS  -  Brazilian  Citrus  Assn  

ANIC  -  National  Assn  ot  Citnc  Industries 

Sawyer/Miller  Gnup  (for  Pliilippine  Sugar  RtivMoiy  Adnun)  . 


Common  Cause , 

Asea  Brown  Baven  bic  

National  Wildlife  Federation 

Un|  Island  Savings  Bant 

Haantacturers  Ute  Insurance  Co  , 
Nartbeast  Savings,  FA 


Talman  Home  Federal  Savings  and  lOH  Assn 

City  of  Fergus  'alls  

Delaware  8  Hudson  Railroad  

Florida  East  Coast  Railway  Co 

North  American  Equipment  Dealers  Assn  

Soc  Line  Corporation    „ _... 

TACA  International  Airlines 

FMC  Corporation  „ . 

National  Retail  Federatm 

Cargill,  Inc  : . 

Monsanto  Company  , 


Receipts 


700,00 
500M 


i;.509M 

1.000M 

50000 

180.00 

3.000.00 

"imijo 

IjOOOO 
1.000.00 


2M.00 

isaat 

7.S0OM 

20.000.00 

14.867  50 

2467 

16.001.00 


1.500.00 

2.00000 


ItHM 


24.00 
1M0.00 


8I6JS 


442.50 


6J30ilO 

573JI 
25.00 


54000 
17.096il0 
9.570.00 


National  Council  of  La  Raza 
Hoffmann-la  Rxhe.  Inc 


Chemical  Manufacturers  Assn  Inc  

Credit  Union  National  Assn.  Inc 

American  President  Companies.  Ltd.  et  al.  . 

Yellow  Freight  System.  Inc  of  DelawaR 

BellSouth  Corp 

Amencan  Farm  Bureau  Federatna 

Union  Carbide  Corp  

Amencan  Logistics  Assa _..__. 

USAir.  Inc 


American  Assn  ol  Dental  Schools  , 

Alochem,  N.A 

Bear  Steams  8  Co 
Benton  Mortgage  Compaof 

City  ol  Philadelphia  

Cleveland  Clifts  Iron  Co 

Connecticut  Mutual  Lite  Insurance  Co  . 

Delaware  Rner  Port  Authority  

Hone  Ute  biswance  Co 

Cross 


bdependent  Laboratory  Consortium 

Industry  Council  lor  Tangible  Assets 

Iron  Ore  Assn  

ITV  Corporation    

National  Council  of  Coal  Lessors  

New  England  Mutual  Ute  Insurance  Co 

North  American  Philips  Corp  

Pacific  Mutual  life  Insurance  Co 

Penn  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co ;_.. 

Philadelphia  Port  Corp  ._ 


60,031.77 
6.752.52 

7.500  00 

4.55101 

25.332  50 

48,17900 

55,335  00 

5U52.50 

259  J9 

2,500.00 

1,000.00 

1.500.00 

5.000.00 

2J0OJ9 

IJUJO 


Eipenditures 


3.000,00 
3O0OO 

9,30000 
54  90893 
2.955  00 
8,594,00 


1.000.00 
50000 


25000 
50000 
600  00 
500.00 
200.00 


30000 
25000 
450.00 
30000 
500  00 


50000 

500.00 
600.00 


20.00 


(1417 

1.94151 
1.941.51 
lJ03ie 

2509 


U2000 
33  34 


20.00 


81.66 


1100 


39.50 


146.44 
321.14 


18.482  67 
300N 


60J3177 


49048 

1.986  87 

609.19 

1.110.25 


41.00 

mao 


13X023 


21017 


UI843 

87.10 


3500 

2o!ob 


2000 
30  00 
25  00 
2000 
1000 

iboo 

2500 
2000 
25  00 
25.00 

Kk 

25.00 
2500 


UMI 


222( 


Do 
Oi 
Hi 
Og 

to 

Bl 

Do 
Robeit  Mu 
Robcft  J 
Mutual  bit 
FitdMuU 

Oo 

Do 

Do 
LrmtKt  0 
Ganr  D 
Kartn  Mage 
Clinsl(K)A« 
Marci  H 
ManT 

Do 
braiil  F 
David  Scon 
GatyM 
Hardy  L 
Plalional  Air 
National  Air 
National  As 
National  As 
National  As 
National  As 
Nataaiial 
IMmaltei 
btioiMl  All 
National  As! 
National  As 
National  As: 
National  As 
National 
•Maul 


Si 

Ml  li.  _______ 

isuranct  Co  lai  Committct.  720  East  Wisconsin  Imkiic  Hihraulce.  W  S3202  . 
Aviates.  1200  Nn  Hamnshirc  Aw.  NW.  1200  WasAiniton.  DC  20036    


Ihiiy  2200  W  $<libiir|  Re»l.  Mail  Nntt  Midlaiid.  Mi  4KI 1  ... 

I.  501  2nd  Street.  K.  Washington,  DC  20002      

Mters   1331  Pennsylvania  Ave    IHOO-N  Wasliiniton.  DC  20044 
dton  Mynct.  1 155  15tn  Stmt,  m  1900  Wasnin|toii.  DC  2O0OS  ., 

729  15tli  Street,  NW  Washington,  DC  20005 - , 

1150  Connecticut  Avenue.  NW  Wasliington.  DC  20036    _ , 


NJepa.  805  15III  Street.  MN.  1330  Waslimgton.  DC  20005  

lance  808  17th  Street.  NN.  1300  Washington.  DC  20006-3910  . 

Nal^nan.  1225  Eye  Street  NW,  »825  Washington,  DC  20005 

1 750  K  St ,  WK  Washington.  K  20006       __ 

:arrier  Assn.  1730  M  St ,  fm  1806  Washington  DC  20036  , 


Nal  lai 


Ak 


As: 


>S! 


IWiMilC*  n 


Co  n 


tbtniul 

National  Coi 

National 

National 

National 

National 

Natmal 


si  taurance  Brokers.  Inc.  1401  New  rort  Ave  .  IM  1720  Washington.  DC  2000S  . 

of  lile  Companies.  1455  Pennsylvama  Aw .  •1250  Washington  DC  20004        

ot  Manufacturers.  1331  Penn  Aw..  M»  llSOO-North  Washington.  DC  200041703 

ol  Mutual  Insurance  Cos.  3601  ViKennes  Road  PC  Boi  68700  Indianapolis.  W  46268  

ot  Realtors.  777  14th  St .  NW  Washington,  K  20005  

of  Secunties  and  Commercial  La»  Attorneys.  1300  I  Street.  MN .  i4gOE  Was^ln(ton.  DC  20005 

of  True*  Stoo  Operators.  Inc.  1199  N  Fairfax  Street.  1801  Aleiandna.  »A  22314 

Council.  1155  15lh  St ,  NW  Washington.  DC  20005        _ 

Aircraft  Assn   1200  18th  St .  m  1200  Wasliington.  DC  20036-2598  „ _, 

tor  a  Human  life  Amendment.  Inc.  1511  K  Street.  NW.  1335  Washington.  DC  20005  

to  Pincrw  Social  Security  I  Medicare.  2000  K  Street.  NW.  1800  Washington.  DC  20006 

Afainst  Repressiw  Legislation.  236  Massachusetts  Awnue  NE  1406  Wasliiiiiton.  K  20002  . 

mittee  on  Pay  Equity,  1126  16th  St.  NW,  141!  Washington.  DC  20036  

in  Council  of  America.  PO  Boi  12285  Memphis.  IN  38182 

lor  Languages  i  Int'l  Slud«s.  300  Eye  Street.  Suite  211  Washington.  DC  2tXMI2 „ 

I  of  Agricultural  Employers.  1735  I  Street.  NW.  1704  Washington,  OC  20006  — 

I  of  Community  Bankers.  1101  15lh  St,,  IWK,  1400  Washington.  DC  20005   . ^ 

:il  on  AlcoMism  I  Drug  Dependence  151 1  K  Street.  NN.  •926  Washington.  DC  2000S :.. 

HMttlxluiers  Assn.  2101  L  Street  NW  1300  Washington.  DC  20037  ,„.....„ 

Business.  150  W  20th  Ave  San  Mateo.  CA  94403  

n  i  Feed  Assn   1201  New  York  Awnue.  NW.  ^830  Washington.  DC  20005-3917  

n  Tiade  Council,  1030  15th  Street.  NW.  11020  Washington  DC  20OO5    :.......,_.. 

ige  1616  H  St .  NN  Washington.  OC  20006 ^^.._ 

Assn  ol  the  U  S  .  One  Massachusetts  Ave   NW  Washington,  DC  20001  

mg  Aid  Society.  20361  Middlelielt  livoma.  Ml  48152 


Col  01 

Co<  icil 

Coi  K 

Co  K 

Coi  Kl 


Gu  Id 
He. 


Mil 


tn  k 


I  Nea 


Nei  h 


Natniul 
Nalniial 

National 
National  Sp< 
National  St< 
National 

Do 

Oo 

Da 

Di 

Do 

Do 
National 
National 
National  Wi 
National-An 
Michael  W 
Pamela 
Rick  I  Neal 
lanet  E 
Frederick  W 
Neill  &  Sh, 

Do 

Do  . 
MartD 
Mark  E  Nel 
Scon  E 
FredenckH 
Mark  Nestle 
Network. 
E  John 
New  Engl, 
New  fork 
Peter  E 
Linton  C 
Georges 
William  B 
Newman  ( 
Sharon 
SinS 
E  Bruce 
Martene 
Rodeit  1 
Nickerson 
Patnck  1 
Michael  E 
Jeffrey  P 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


February  11,  1992 


OrganiiatHXi  or  Indnndual  Filing 


1616  P  Street.  NN.  ^320  Washington.  DC  20C3i 
180  Maiden  Ln  New  York.  NY  10O38 


Irattic  Controllers  Assn.  444  N  Capitol  Street  NW  mi  Washington.  DC  20001  

loi  Biomedical  Research.  818  Connecticut  Ave  .  NW  1303  Washington.  DC  20006 

for  NeightMrtwod  Schools.  Inc.  335  Locust  St  Pittsburgh.  PA  15218      

tor  Uniformed  Services.  5535  Hempstead  Way  Springfield,  VA  22151 — 

of  Air  Iraffic  Specialists.  4740  Corridor  PI ,  Suite  C  Beltsville  MD  20705  

ol  BiMdcastCfS.  1771  N  Strel.  NW  Washington.  OC  20036 - 

gl  FidBll  Veterinarians,  1023  I5lh  Street.  NW.  1300  Washington.  DC  20005 


IMoHlEli  Incal 
Natvflal  Fei  of  tndciwfldettt  I 

National  Gri 
National  Gr; 
National  Gr; 
National 
National 
National 
National  Ini 
National 
National 


Inifpendent  Automobile  Dealers  Assn.  2521  Brown  BM   Suite  100  Arlington.  IX  76006-5299 

istrial  Iransportation  League.  1700  N  Moore  SI  S-19fl0  Arlington.  VA  22209-1904  

led  Housing  Assn,  2300  M  St .  NW,  ^260  Washington.  OC  20037     _ 

Piodocers  Federation   1840  Wilson  Blvd  Arlington.  VA  22201     ..  - _... „ 

Assn.  1627  «  SI .  NW.  »400  Washington,  DC  20OO6      . 

Praducers  Council,  501  School  Street,  SW.  ••OO  Washington  DC  2007« :.__„, 

Committee.  1250  Connecticut  Ave    NW  1630  Washington  DC  20036 


Ril 
IRu 
Soi  ety 

I  Sol 


il  Federation,  701  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW,  1710  Wasliingtan  DC  20004  . 
I  to  Work  Committee,  8001  Braddock  Rd    (600  Springfield.  VA  22160 


Il  Electric  Coooeratiw  Assn.  1800  Massachusetts  Aw,.  NW  Washington.  DC  20O36 

ol  Prolessional  Engineers,  1420  King  Street  Aleundna,  VA  22314        

Drink  Assn,  1101  16th  St .  NW  Washington.  K.  20036 _, 

t  Pool  Institute.  2111  Eisenhower  Aw  Aleiandna.  VA  22314  . 
Assn.  1415  Elliot  Place.  NW  Washington.  DC  20007 


Sir  tegies.  IK.  888  Win  Stntt  NW.  12l«  Flaw  Wnlimglon.  DC  20016  . 


Tefpnone  Cooperatiw  Assn.  2626  Pennsylvania  Aw   NW  Washington.  OC  20037  ._ 

Eduipment  Assn.  38705  Sewn  Mile  Road.  4345  Livonia.  Ml  48152 

life  Federation.  1400  16th  Street.  NW  Washington,  OC  20036-0001   _ 

ican  WInlesale  Grocers'  Assn.  201  Park  Washington  Court  Falls  Church.  VA  2204i  . 

aylot.  1001  Pennsylvania  Aw.  NW.  (700  Washington.  DC  20004-2502  

1301  Peonsytvinia.  NW.  1300  Washington.  K  20004   . 

IBOO  South  Baltimore  Aw  Tulsa.  CK  741 19 

519  C  Street  NC  Washmgloo.  DC  20OO2     

Neill  600  5th  Street  Aurora.  L  60505    iJ = 

815  Coooecticul  Aw..  NM.  MOO  Washinglon.  DC  20006 -. 


Nelfon.  1701  Pennsylvama  Aw .  PM.  •900  Washington.  DC  ZIUBt 

1825  I  Street,  NW  1400  Washington,  OC  20006  

Ncfanich.  150  N  Michigan  Aw  ,  12800  Chicago.  II  60601 


llestiitt   1750  New  York  Avenue  NW  Washington.  OC  20006  . 


.80 

I  Neu 


SI  lei 
Nei  Mold. 


1300  L  Street.  NW  1950  Washington.  DC  20005-4107 

Rhode  Island  Aw ,  NE  Washington.  X  20018 

lann,  1130  Connecticut  Awnue,  NW  1830  Washington.  DC  20036 

Rehabilitation  Hospital,  2  Rehab  Way  Wobuin,  MA  01801 

Bankers  Assn,  485  Leimgton  Awnue  New  York.  NT  10017 

1200  17th  Street.  NN  Washington.  DC  20036 

iin.  577  Mulberry  Street  Macon,  GA  31298     

Nfcrman.  7915  tones  Branch  Dr  McLean.  VA  22102 

•wman  Jr.  PO  Boi  23451  Washington.  DC  20026 „: 

iltjinger.  PC.  1615  L  St ,  NW  •lOOO  Washington.  DC  2003S  

1400  16th  S)    NW  Wasnington,  OC  20036-0001     

215  Pennsylvania  Aw  ,  S£  Washington,  DC  20003  „ 

1800  M  St,,  m  Washington.  DC  20036 

1722  Eye  St .  NW  Filth  Floor  Washington.  DC  20006  ._ „ 

■ns.  777  14th  Street.  NW  Washington,  K  20005  

iner,  1919  Pennsylvania  Aw  ,  fW,  <850  Washington.  K  2000S-34M  . 

m,  1300  L  Street,  NW  Washington,  DC  20005   

II,  231  W.  Michigan  Street,  »P453  Milwaukee.  WI  53203  - 

ih.  729  15th  Street.  NW  Washington.  OC  20005  


Nn  mson. 
Nk  Olson, 


8  Sim 

Nil 


Employet/Clieiit 


Players  Club  International  

Pfonteit  Mutual  Lile  Insurance  Co  ol  Philaddphi*  . 

OnlliiMtncs.  Inc  

SlMteit  Organiialion.  Inc 

Swaziland  Sugar  Assn  ; 

Sweetener  Users  Assn  ..:.....„. .; .v 

Temple  Umwrsity   

Professionals  Coalition  lor  Nucltir  Aran  Control 

Asarco.  Inc  


American  Bankers  Assn  _... 

Communications  Satellite  Corp  (CofflsaO  . 

Gowrnment  of  Romania  ™.,..„. 

Trans  World  Insurance  BrolKts  _.. 

Dow  Corning  Corp     _...„.. 

Fertiluar  Institute   .. 

Electnwc  Data  Systems  Corp 


National  AgrChemical  Retailers  Ana  , 

Associated  Builders  8  Contractors  

t  Naltalin  (ForAlascom  Inc)  . 


Koteen  I  Naltaim  (For  Telephone  (  Data  Sydcms.  M  . 

Air  Products  I  Chemicals  Inc   

Stewart  and  Stewart      „„.. 

Beer  Institute  „ ^ , ,^. 

Food  Marketing  Institola  .-. ..-~^. , 


American  Internahonal  Group  

Consumer  News  1  Business  Channel  . 

GTECH.  el  al 

Mothers  t  Others  lor  a  livable  World 
National  Resources  Defense  Council  ... 

Reuters  North  America.  Inc  

Inan  Gra»p , ..j. „„ 


Allied-Signal.  Inc  ..... 

National  Cattlemen's  Assn  . 
Mapco.  Inc 


Hospice  Assn  of  Amenca/National  Assn  lor  Home  Cai« 


National  Council  Social  Securitji  Management  Jtesnj,  Inc  . 

PHH  Group _, . .„.._„..__,..., 

Senior  Evcutiws  Assn   „ _ __..,. 

E  I  du  Pont  de  Nemours  t  Co  ..„ .... 

SEMATECH.  Inc    „...™.....-_.^. 

Brydges  Riseborough  Moms  Franhe  t  Millet .; ..... 

International  Assn  of  Fire  Fighters  ; .: ™^ 

American  Soybean  Assn  ,..._._.__.... ....... 


Southern  Company  Services.  Inc  . 


American  Psychological  Assn  (AM)  .,..:..;...-...„. 

Charter  Medical  Corp  '■ 

BDM  Inlematiooal.  Inc  

Consolidated  Rail  Corporation 

Utility  Nuclear  Waste  t  Transportatioi  Pro|faK  . 

National  Wildlife  Federation  -.-.._ „>..._. 

Public  Cilaen    

American  Bar  Assn  ... „^,.^, 

Barclays  Bank  PIC  ... 

National  Assn  of  Realtors  .......:. . 

EsstarCorp  „.... 

American  Postal  Workers  Union.  An-CX>  

Wisconsin  Electric  Power  Co ~™ 

Associated  Builders  t  Contractors.  Inc  


Receipts  Eipenditures 


500  00 
400  OO 
40000 
400  00 
80000 
I  MM 
2JM.I4 


»M.at 


2NjM 

arxut 

ISHJtt 


ustut 


12.309.00 

170.750.00 

46043 

1.53959 

'airiwsi 


2.200  00 

178.307  59 

100  00 

"Tiiiboooo 


.3.02500 


33  79 

1677.09300 

6.937  50 

70.394  16 

76.17351 

22.58500 

1.00000 

1.991.586  18 

X738  48 

45.892  75 


21.62500 
8.82575 


21.00000 

2.00000 

15.11810 

582.405.00 

130.069.00 

7.384  00 

""■1837  08 


11.100  00 


7:52I.W 
1.706.25 


2306.62 

Bjiiiifs 

8812 
27.000  00 


t^OOOJIO 

-■■Jg— 

SJSO.M 
1&94 

"imw 


5313.00 

iMiM 
I6326M 

t.ONJO 
61.183.00 

3.90110 

"lifisoooo 

887  50 


4.33803 

7.075.00 

40000 

18.000.00 

1.750.00 

32.882.88 

16.000.00 

43S.M 

2.50000 


25  00 
25  00 
25  00 


20  00 

65.00 

15.0W.74 


475  55 

21721 

13.761  Jt 


1.697.50 

17.596.09 

331.65 

854224 

7.083  29 

257.84251 

26.14 


2.232  00 

178.307  59 

100  00 

85.54047 

12.000.00 


3.02500 

31.251.23 

150  59 

1677.093.00 

9.02287 

3557 

76.17351 

23.743  55 

1.000  00 

2.31673 

3.875  00 

3.73848 

2.700  00 

I.OOOOO 

30  75 

21.625.00 

16.503.12 


9.33000 
19.263  50 
2.00000 

7.147^90 
14693700 
7.384  00 
15.039  99 
8.837  08 
2.980  23 
11.100  00 
407.43 


5ni.89 
21.15 
61.39 
63.19 

"ii'ii 

1734 
3.17303 
5.415.75 
10.912.72 


1.080.76 

184.00 

34rbd 


1.66(75 
37000 


247.00 
45.581.00 

6.36295 

1.866  66 

45.605.00 

95.00 


50.00 
86994 
65.00 


3.577.14 
497.48 


February  11,  1992 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


Organization  or  Individual  Filing 


Barbara  D  Nocera.  955  LEnfanI  Plata  SW  »5300  Washington.  DC  20024 

Walker  F,  Nolan.  701  Pennsylvania  Aw   NW  4th  Floor  Washington.  OC  20OO4 

Nonprescription  Drug  Manufacturers  Assn.  1 150  Connecticut  Aw   NW.  •1200  Washington.  OC  20036 
David  F.  Norcrass.  1156  15lh  Street.  NW.  aSSO  Washington.  DC  20005 


Oo 


Julia  J  Notrell.  1155  Conntcticut  Aw..  NW,  i30O  Washinrton.  K  20036  ...^ .. .. 

Do _. „.., . .:.... .- : :,: 

Do ;_._™..._.>.„.. ......„_J ^_..; .. .     .     :-  ■'    -:-. 

Do „...._...... . . ,w^.„ 

Do;::;:zi::::::i::izz:"z:z:::n;:::;:::::;rziizz 

Palnce  Noith-Rudin.  1133  21st  Street.  NW  Washington.  OC  2003«  :„„... 

J  Haltock  Northcott.  1819  I  Street.  NW  1200  Washington.  OC  20036-3822  ._- .. 

Northeast  Utilities  Service  Co.  Selden  St  Berlin  CT  06037 .. 

Julie  Noufer  1015  Fifteenth  Street,  NW,  •802  Washington.  DC  20005 ..„:.._. 

Slewn  R  Nousen.  PO  Boi  3529  Portland  OR  97208    ... 

Christopher  A  Novak.  501  School  Street,  SW,  1400  Washington.  DC  20024 

Maiy  Ann  Novak.  555  13lh  Street.  NW  1460  West  Tower  Washington.  DC  20004-1109 

Silas  0  Nunn.  1110  Vermont  Awnue.  NW,  11250  Washington,  DC  20005 

Mareia  Nusgart.  1200  G  Street.  NW.  4400  Washington  DC  20005 

Franklin  W  Nutter.  1819  L  Street.  NW.  7th  Floor  Washington.  DC  20035  .  .   , 

R  Marc  Nuttle.  c/o  Marion  Harnson  840  The  Watergate  2600  Virginia  Aw..  NW  Washington.  K  20037  . 

Hubert  H  O'Bannon.  50  F  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20001 _. 

OBannon  t  Gibbons.  2550  M  Street.  NW.  •275  Washington.  DC  20037  _.;.._ ,;... . 

Do 


Do  . 
Do. 
Do  . 
Do. 
Do. 
Oo 


Dinah  K  OBerry.  2000  K  St .  m.  8th  Poor  Washington,  DC  20006 ; .._ 

Coleman  C  O'Brien.  1709  New  York  Aw .  NN,  tOOl  Washington.  OC  20006 _ : ....... 

David  D  O'Brien.  OBrien  t  Associates  600  New  Hampshire  Awnue.  NW.  tlOlO  Washington.  DC  20037 

Raymond  V  OBrien.  1600  M  St,.  N»  Washington.  OC  20036    

Rosemary  L  OBrien.  805  15th  Street.  NW.  ^610  Washington.  DC  20005-2207 

David  OBrien  I  Associates.  600  New  Hampshire  Aw  .  NW.  •lOlO  Washington.  OC  20037 

Brenda  O'Connor.  818  Connecticut  A«.  NW  •303  Washington.  DC  20006  

Charles  A  0  Connor.  POBm  2522  Arlington.  VA  22202 

James  E  0  Connor.  1101  15th  Street.  NW.  ••OO  Washington.  DC  20005 

K  lames  OConnor  Jr .  2501  M  Street.  NW  Washington,  DC  20037  „.......; 

Kelley  E  O'Connor.  216  7th  Street  S£  Washington,  OC  20003 .: . 

Michael  J  O'Connor.  11  Dupont  Circle,  m  Suite  300  Washington.  DC  20036  .. 

Patrick  C  O'Connor.  1825  K  Street.  NW.  •305  Washington.  DC  20006  _. . 

Do  . 

Oo. 

Do  . 

Do 

Do 
O'Connoi 

Do 


■.   ' 

(  Hanul.  1919  Ptnnsylvaiiia  Aw..  WM.  1800  Waslnattnn  OC  20006 „.. 

■  /            ■.                                                              ■■".''                              ' 

■"'.'.                                 -"-  "■ 

■        * 

-      "-      - 

"■'■.•                                                                             ■-"■■■ 

.                                  ..",.,-.                              '                .                                                              ' 

.-,""■                                 ■     "                                                                                                                  ■    ■                  - 

■■-■-■                                 ■' 

■       .          .                   '         .                .            . 

". 

'              ■               .      . 

■-'■'".".                                                          .        '     ■      ■                          -'.-.■,■ 

•■-.-.- 

'■■'■"                                            -.                                 ■*    ■■     -                         ■        '.  " 

■     ""                            .':-"-■'""''       ^" 

-     ■ 

^       ■     .     ■.           - 

Paul  T.  ODay.  1150  17th  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20O36  

Thomas  A  O'Oay.  1629  K  SI .  NW.  (1010  Washington.  OC  20006  

Wayne  ODell  6004  Wilmington  Or  Burke.  VA  22015 

John  F  ODonnell.  1111  14th  St..  NW.  41100  Washington.  DC  20005  .. 

Bridget  O'Grady.  3800  N  Fairla  Diim.  ^4  Arlington.  VA  22203  

Jane  O'Grady,  815  16th  St .  NW  Washington.  DC  20006  

Tern  O'Grady.  1600  Rhode  Island  Awnue.  NW  Washington,  DC  20036 

Barbara  E  OHara.  PO  Ba  23992  Washington.  DC  20026-3992  , 

Robert  J  OHara  Jr..  2  North  9th  Street  Allentown,  PA  18101    

Dean  OHare.  15  Mountain  View  Road  Warren.  Nl  07061 


O'Keefe  Ashenden  Lyons  i  Ward,  30  North  La  Salle,  •4100  Chicago,  H  60602  . 

Daniel  I  ONeal  III.  1101  14th  Street,  NW,  4200  Washington.  OC  20005  

Joseph  ONeil.  1000  Wilson  Blvd..  ^3000  Arlington.  VA  22209 

0  Neill  and  Athy.  PC.  1310  19lh  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20036 .. 

Do 


Do. 
Do. 
Oo 
Oo  . 
Do. 
Do 
Do  . 
Do  . 
Do  . 
Do. 
Do  . 


Employer/ClienI 


Honda  North  Amenca.  Inc 
Edison  Electric  Institute 


Montgomery  McCracken  Walker  6  Rhoads  (For£«alition  tor  AtlordaMe  Home  Fi- 
nancing) 
Montgomery  McCrxken  Walker  I  Rhoads  IFor^Pilots  Assn  o<  the  Bay  and  River 

Delawarel 

American  Council  of  Life  Insurance.  Inc 

American  Insurance  Assn   . „.. 

American  land  Title  tesKiales  _.• _,. .____.. 

Ameritas  Lite  Insurance  Corp . ^ , 

Golden  Rule  Insurance  Company  „ ■. 

Mutual  ol  Omaha 


Trawl  t  Tourism  Govt  Affairs  Counal 
Matsushita  Electric  Corp  of  America  .... 


American  Consulting  Engineers  Council  

Port  of  Portland   ._ 

National  Pork  Producers  Council  

Parsons  Brinkerholl  Ouade  8  Douglas.  Inc  , 

Shipbuilders  Council  ol  America  

Health  Industry  Manulacturers  Assn  (UMA) . 

Reinsurance  tesn  ol  America  _ _ ,. 

Regent  CiC  ltd,,  el  al „. 

Asaxiation  ol  American  Railroads  .. _„ 

Ctalilion  lor  lai  Simpliticalioo „ 

Mtolg  Company    _ _. 

Mutual  lite  Insurance  Co  of  New  York  

Polyisocyanurate  Insulation  ManufKtuters  Assn  (PMA)  . 

Pnnce  ot  Fundy  Cruises.  Ltd  

TECO  Energy.  Inc  „ 

Undenorilers  at  Lloyd's  London  i .._ 

Jim  Waltei  Corp 


National  Comm  to  Preseiw  Social  Securrty  t  Medcaic  . 

US  league  ot  Savings  bistilutioos _ 

Harley-Davidson.  he 

ITT  Corporation  

CF  Industries.  Inc 


Primenca  Financial  Services  ', 

National  Assn  lor  Biomedical  Research 

Iraymore  Enterprises  ., 

National  Council  ol  Community  Bankers „.._ 

Chemical  Manufacturers  Assn.  Inc  , 

Florists'  TranswDitd  Detneiy  Association 

Albers  8  Company  (ForJIair  Department  Stores  Company) 

Kent  I  O'Connor.  Inc  IFor^merican  College  of  Occupational  Medcmel 

Kent  t  O'Connor.  Inc  (FotJIiMncan  Supphi  Assoaalan) 

American  WanfeMncman's  Association  

National  Assn  ol  Fleet  Administrators 

Steel  lank  Institute  

Transportation  Lawyers  Assn  _.___ , 

American  Clinical  Laboratory  Assn  ,.„ 

American  Family  Life  Assurance  Co .-.,-. .... 

American  Insurance  Assn  .. 

Bionoi.  Inc . 

Bobby  Berosini  LTD . 

Center  lor  Manne  Conservation,  tac  

China  Eiternal  Trade  Oewlopnunt  Cmincd  . 
Coca-Cola  Company . 

CNA  Insurance  Co  

OisUlled  Spirits  Council  of  the  VS..  Inc  . 

on  Memorial  Foundation 

Eastern  Michigan  Umwrsity 

Ecomarine  USA 

Electronic  Data  Systems  Corp  

Glass  Padufing  Institute  

CeMen  Itaaet.  Inc . 

Gnwtnmeiil  of  El  Sahiador 

Gowrnment  ol  Israel  Supply  Mission 

Gowrnment  ol  Netherlands  Antilles 

Health  Images,  Inc     

J  C  Penney  Company.  Inc  „._ 

Kellogg  Company .., 

Liguidity  Fund  Management.  Inc .». 

Marine  Mammal  Interest  Group  ... .., 

Martin  Marietta  Corp   

k»ercedes-Ben:  of  North  America.  Inc 

Minnesota  Mutual  Lite  Insurance  Co  

Mullendore  t  Tawney 


Receipts 


47260 
11.03896 


20000 

50000 

150000 
1.500  OO 
1000  00 
I.OOOOO 
1.500  00 
1.500  00 
2.280  00 
50000 


4MO0O 

9.145.0O 

liOOOO 

437.50 


183711 

9.000.00 

17.200.00 
3.000.00 
6.000.00 
4.000  OO 

"500000 
15.97400 
9.188  00 
15.000  00 
500  00 
5U.00 
12.00000 


20.000.00 

2.0001)0 


1.668  75 
2.645.83 


9.106i5 


5.000  JIO 
5.360.00 


496J5 

1263200 
16.81577 
8.68100 


National  Assn  ot  Optometrists  and  Opticians. 

National  Assn  ol  Portable  X-Ray  Providers  

National  Mutti  Housing  Council  _ 

New  York  State  Mortgage  Loan  Corp  

Joseph  E  Seagram  I  Sons.  Inc 

Solid  Waste  Agency  of  Northern  Cook  CoMlir . 

Slate  of  Alaska  

US  Wild  Horse  1  Burro  Foundation 

Wards  Cow  Packing  Company  _ „, 

Anncan  Fiber  Manufacturers  Assn.  hK 

Alliance  of  American  Insurers  

Cable  Television  Assn  ol  MD.  DC  8  DC  

American  Dental  Assn  

National  Water  Resources  Assn 


American  Fed  ot  labor  8  Congress  of  Industnal  Orgamiations  . 

National  Rifle  Assn  ot  America 

American  See  ol  Trawl  Agents 

Pennsylvania  Power  8  Light  Company 

Chubb  Corporation  „ 

Mutual  ol  Amenca  

American  Nurses  Assn  _ _ 

ITT  Delense  Technology  Cvp 

American  Bankers  Assn . 

Beth  Israel  Hospital 

Boston  College  

Brandeis  Umwrsity . 

Brigham  and  Women's  Hospital,  be „ 

Business  Roundtable  . 

Coalition  ol  Boston  Teaching  Hospitals 

CompuChem  Corp  

Cruise  America  line.  Ik 

General  Mills.  Inc  

Glass  Packaging  Institute  

Massachusetts  General  Hospital  ...._.. ~ 

National  Football  League „ 


2221 


Eipenditures 


421.49 
4il8.75 


3.42500 
3.300  00 
2.800  00 
2.800  00 
3  700W 
3625  00 

68'in 
1.895  32 
70  00 
6150 
121.67 


52742 


42969 

30  00 

114J7 

361.18 


I50JI 


12.862.50 

670.07 

1.043  J5 


3.538.43 


1.000  00 

6.75O00 

234  00 

iiaiM 

3.000.00 
25.000.00 

XM 

22.07006 

16.000.00 

500.00 

5.076.65 

3.22041 
11.392i0 

3.00000 
500  00 

1.46500 
3.677.00 
240.00 
1.151.31 
3jfll50 



8.491.69 

800.00 

32.50000 
1.00000 

7.00000 

18.80886 

U03.38 

75.00 

571.89 
232.64 

79.05 

56683 

78^43.60 
3.429.00 
I  MM 
3700.00 

6166  99 
199,94 
50.00 



UMI 


2222 


sua  cbimsy.  lOei  G  Stiid.  M.  Tlk  noor  East  Naskmiloii.  K  20001 

L  Don  a  iohri?M'iiie«  »wii'»«'."i« 

Diaw  C  loo(t.  1000  Wiiun  Bv<l .  12300  A/lin|ti)ii.  VA  22209 

n«oh,  1660  I  SI    I**  WasHiniton.  fc  20036   

SO  F  Stmt,  m  Washintton.  DC  20001 


I  Mil  s 
I  Bm  IK 


Oil  n. 


.  Olsi 


Do 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 
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Do 

to 
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to 
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to 
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to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

Do 

Do 
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to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 
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Do 
Phihg  C 
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Sima  (Hdol 
Kai  Osltiki 
I  F  Olera 
Wan  R  OR 
Mitlijtl  F 
Clift  Ouse 
AnhuiR 
Owrwas 
iackC 
Daryl  Oocn 

to. 

to 

to. 

to. 

to. 

Do 
Stephen  F 
Thomas  E 
Thomas  J. 

Do 
JoelPaclitf 
LecW 
Anthony 
lames  » 
Michael  C 
Benjamin  L 

to 

to 

to 

Do 

Do 
Palufflbo 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 
G  01 

lonathan  R 
Alan  A    . 
Bruce  Parki 
TomV 
CarIM 
Norman  T 
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Partnership 
Charles  C 
lack  Paitn 
Roberto 
Richaii)  E 
Mewn  Patrii 
M.  Steohan 
GaiyB 
Jerry  M 

to 

to 

to 


to!  ey. 

0(  ly,  toe  Mellon  Bant  Center,  11905  Pittshuijh.  PA  15258-00O1 _ 

Piflessional  Employees  IntI  Union  local  2  AFl  CK)  84S5  CoKswM  Rod  HZM  Stmt  S«nn|.  M>  20910-3320 

ihne.  1120  Connecticut  Ave  ,  NW  Washmjion.  DC  20036 - — 

t  Rmehart,  1901  I  Slieet  NW  Washmgloo,  DC  20036 _„ 

Oflestiy  )i .  U55  Pennsylvania  Ave  .  NW,  1525  Washinjton.  DC  20004  „ 

KHak.  1800  Massachusetts  Avenue,  m  Washin|ton,  DC  20036 ..„..., 

2230  Gallows  Road,  1200  Dunn  loiin|.  VA  22027      

1615  L  Street,  m  11320  Washinjton.  K  20O36  . 

1333  He»  Hampshire  Ave  ,  m  11100  Washinjton,  DC  2003t 

.  1 156  15lh  St .  NW.  f  1019  Washinjton.  DC  20006 
1350  New  York  Avenue.  NW  Washington  DC  20005  .. 

12731  Directors  Loop  Woodbndge  VA  22192  

Hson.  2000  Edmund  Hailey  Drive.  MOO  Reston.  VA  22091 


0  ley. 


ai  1 1  Vieeda  1400  I6tti  Slieel.  m.  MOO  Washinjton.  DC  20036-2220  . 
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Pai  ei 


.  Par  H 

.  Pai  5. 
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February  11,  1992 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


2223 


Orianuatm  or  Indmdual  Filaii 


inti  national.  Inc.  II  Camaje  House  Ciicie  Aleundna.  M  22934  . 


Olslad.  333  Plamlield  Road  Edison.  Nl  08B20  

sann.  1400  16tn  St .  NW  Washington,  DC  20036-0001 

305  7th  Street.  S£  Washington,  DC  20003    

>600  Broad  Branch  Rd.  Washington,  DC  20015 

115  16th  Stmt.  NW  Washington.  DC  20006 


1120  Connecticut  Ave  .  m  Washington,  DC  20036 ,_. 

uellette,  225  N  Washinjton  Street  Aleiandfia.  VA  22314  .... -..., 

Massachusetts  Ave ,  NW  Washington.  DC  20036  . 4. 

Ojslander  PC  Bra  23451  Washington.  DC  20026 

El  ucation  Assn.  1201  16(h  Street  WW  Washington,  DC  20036  ..'. 

Ov^Jtreet,  1745  lelterson  Davis  Highway  Suite  1000  Arlington.  VA  22202  . 
801  Pennsylvania  Ave .  NW.  1730  Washington.  DC  20004 


Iwen  )r .  2600  Vifjina  Ave  NW.  1840  Washinjton,  DC  20037-190S  ..... 

*»ns.  815  16tli  Street.  NW.  1309  Washington.  DC  20006  _, 

»ens.  PO  Boi  12266  Seattle  WA  98102 „ 


1201  16lh  Street.  MM  Washinjton.  DC  2003G 
PO  Bar  201  Tulsa  OK  74102 


Ilia.  815  16Ih  Street.  NW.  1511  Washington.  DC  20006  

1776  I  Street  NW  Suite  1000  Washinjton.  DC  20006 


P  Imei 


'aimer.  1101  Vermont  Ave.,  m.  #604  Washington.  DC  20005 

Palumbo.  1000  Connecticut  Avenue.  NW.  t706  Washington.  DC  20036  . 


t  >iit«.  he.  1000  ConiMctctit  Am.  M.  «706  Waskmiloii.  DC  2003C  . 


liver  r.  )ps.  NJ  Pelroleom  CmikiI  ISO  W.  State  SI  Trentoa.  n  OKOI .,.:. ._„.. 

'   Parol.  1850  M  Stiwi.  Wf  Waslimjlon,  DC  20036  _^ „. 

1,  1050  31st  Streat.  M*  Washington.  DC  20007     ;..... 

1730  Rhode  Island  Ave  .  m  Washington.  DC  20036       

Arkansas  Petmieum  Council  One  Riveifroni  Place.  H60  North  Little  Rock.  AR  72114  . 

633  Pennsylvania  Ave.  m.  1600  Washington.  00  20004 .. 

ames.  5503  Mako  Court  Waldort.  MD  20603    „.: .;.^_... 

ish   1800  One  Tandy  Center  Fort  Worth.  TX  75102  . 


irtis 

on  Health  Care  and  Emplayn«nt.  PC.  Boa  27414  Washin|tOR.  DC  20031  . 

aitndje  5535  HaaKShad  Nay  Spfingtield.  VA  22151  

le  PC  Bo  1199 Ciad««a«i. OH 45201-1199  _ 

f  irtridje.  511  tannax  Uaa  Akaaadna.  VA  22302 

asco.  501  Sdioal  Sboat  SN.  MOO  Washington.  DC  20024  ._ 

;.  1 1 10  North  GMa  Rd.  Saita  200  Arlington,  VA  22201    .„: 

Patnck.  1101  15th  Street.  NW,  11000  Washington.  DC  20005  

Pafcrson.  Delaware  Petroleum  Council  PO  Boi  1429  Dover.  D£  19903  .. 
Pa  atsaa.  3200  gnstal  SL.  Suite  640  CasU  Mesa.  CA  92(26  


I F.  Patterson.  Kaplan  Russin  I  Vecchi  1215  17th  StiMt.  I 
Sa%Mfei  on.  810  Sevanth  Aw.  New  Tort.  NY  10019 


)  Washinjtofl.  DC  20036  . 


Emplayai/Clitflt 


New  England  Deaconess  Hos«ital  

New  England  Medical  Center    

Pyrotechnic  Signal  ManulactuKis  Asm  . 

Southeast  Toyota  Distnhulois  Inc  

Teias  Utilities  Co    .._ 

University  Hospital : . 

USX  Corporation  _ 

Viacom  International.  hK  

Golden  Rule  Insurance  Company    

Greater  New  Toik  Hospital  Assn  ...„. 

US  League  ol  Savings  Insbtutms 

Northrop  Corp    _..:.. 

General  Motors  Corp  ..^1.. 

Association  ol  American  Railroads  ...... 

Mellon  Bank  N,A..  el  al .^ 


American  Bankers  Assn  . 

Ojiivy  t  Mathei 

RIR  Nabisco.  Inc 


National  Rural  Electnc  Cooperative  Asm 

International  Technical  Eipertise 

Merck  i  Co.  he    


LeBoeut  Lamb  Leiby  t  MacRae  (For  National  Assn  of  Chem  Recyclers  (NACR)) 

U  S-  Beet  Sujar  Assn , 

Naluial  Resources  Defense  Council.  IM 
American  Amusement  Machine  Assn  ..,-., 

Citibank.  NJt 

Beet  Products.  Inc 


Duramed  Pharmaceuticals.  Hie  .....:.■...„_........: ^ 

Hill  and  Knowilon  (lot:  Florida  topartmenl  of  CitniA  ^^ 

Milk  Industiy  Foundation „. .^ 

National  American  Wholesale  Grocers  Assn __._<;:_ 

National  Assn  ol  Marjanne  Manutactuiers  ....... .^^.^u../. 

National  Frod  Prxessors  Assn  ....„..,„.1.....™.„ 

National  Frozen  Piaa  Instulutt ,-..-. .w_ 

Pillsbuiy  Company  ._ , 

San  Tomo  Group 


Schwan  s  Sales  Enterpnses.  lac 

Iropicana  Products  Inc 

US.  Surjicat  Coipoiation   , 

Vicam  

Western  States  Meat  Assn  

Alexander  t  Alexander  Services.  I 

CRS  Capital.  Inc         _., 

Insurance  Solvency  Coalition  ..... 
Intercontinental  Energy  Corp  ...... 

Lonj  Lake  Energy  Corp _, 

Manville  Corporation 


National  Assn  ol  Enerjy  Service  Companies 

National  Independent  Energy  Producers  

Sithe  Energies  USA,  Inc   

General  Atomic .. 

Perkins  Coie 

International  Communicatrans  Assn  

National  Wildlife  Federation  

Womens  Action  for  Nuclear  Disarmament. 
Go  tor  Broke  National  Veterans  Assn  ....... 

Transportation  Communications  Umon  .... 

American  Bankers  Assn 

Non  Commissioned  Officers  Assn 


Inc.  el  at. 


National  Rural  Electric  Cooperatiw  Assn 
Consolidated  Rail  Corporation 


General  Dynamics  „_..„.., ..... 

Hooper  Hooper  t  Owen  IFor:Arkla.  Inc) _ _._>...„„..: 

Hooper  Hooper  t  Owen  (For  8P  America.  Inc)  ....u—j™. 

Hooper  Hooper  t  Owen  (For  CSX  Corp/Yukon  Pacific)  ....„.^.:;..„ 

Hooper  Hooper  k  Owen  (For  Ebasco  Services.  Inc) 

Hooper  Hooper  I  Owen  (For  Entergy  Corp)  

Hooper  Hooper  t  Owen  (For.Lockheed  Engineering  t  Sciences  Co) 

Hooper  Hooper  t  Owen  (FonPanhandle  Eastern  Coip) . .-. 

Classroom  Publishers  Assn  :„..! _„.« 

AFL -CIO  Dept  ol  Legislation  

Continental  Savinjs  Bank „„: „....„..;.;...........; 

Dollar  Savmjs  Bank,  el  al.  ;.„„____ ,; ......^.„..._„ 

National  Education  Assn  .^....U^L .........™_-.._.„ 

Public  Service  Co  ol  Oklahoma 
Transportation  Communications  Union  . 

BP  America.  Inc  

Colleje  of  American  Pathologists 


Palumbo  t  Cerrell.  Inc  (For  American  Soc  of  Composefs  Authors  (  Publishers) 

Palumbo  I  Cerrell.  Inc  (ForAtlantic  Richfield  Co)  

Palumbo  t  Cerrell.  Inc  (For  Government  Employees  Hospital  AssnJ 

New  lersey  Turnpike  Authority  

Soka  University  

Palumbo  t  Cerrell.  Inc  (For  Southern  Calitofnia  Rapid  Transit  District)  

American  Soc  ol  Composers  Authors  t  Publisbets 

Atlantic  Richfield  Co  .; ;...... ..■ , . 

Government  Employees  Hospital  Assa  ... ..,..„ ...., ........ 

New  lersey  Turnpike  Authority  _.„.._„.„.....^ .....„..._. 

Soka  University  __„ ..„„.; .„„■.... 

Southern  California  Rapid  Transit  District  i.:.....- . ... ..;... 

American  Petroleum  Institute _,..... ....„...., .. 

Securities  Industry  Assn  ..™..„„ „.„. „. 

Association  ol  Trial  Lawyers  of  Amenca .~_ _„„..... . 

National  Solid  Wastes  Manajement  tan ; 

American  Petroleum  Institute  _ . 

Sears  Roebuck  t  Co ... ,.._. ^ 

Air  Force  Sergeants  Assn.  Inc  ~._.... .,„_...._ .... . ; 

Tandy  Corporation .j..__;_., _...„..: ... ..t.-...;.... 


National  Assn  lor  Uniformed  Seivicat  . 

Kroger  Company 

Burns  &  McDonnell  

National  Pork  Producers  Council  . 


International  Association  ol  Cliiets  ol  Polm  . 

Carjill.  Inc  ... 

American  Petroleum  Institute _ 

City  of  Alhambra 


City  of  Bell  I  Bell  Community  Redevelopment  Agency  . 

Burtie  Williams  t  Sorensen  (FoiCity  of  Santa  Ana)  

Burtie  Williams  i  Sorensen  (For  City  ol  Santa  Clarita) . 
Walter  Conston  Aleiandei  t  Green  (lor  Leybold  AG)  .... 
Planned  Parenthood  Federation  of  America 


Receipts 


14.S0O.00 
25.20000 
1.40000 
3.000.00 
1.187.26 
2.000.00 


2.S0OM 


3.000jO» 
14U0 


ijmM 


ijmtt 

SOOM 


6.00000 
7.000.00 
1.000.00 
600.00 
1,OOOM 


r«.l~..W.r...— 


50«M 


26176 

4.30000 

750.00 

1.000.00 

800.00 

8.79000 

25  00 

2.667  00 

1.000  00 

1,000  00 

13.500  00 

5.000  00 

9.000.00 

9.000.00 

9.00000 

11.250  00 

13.50000 


14.91889 


105.900.00 
3.75335 


3.000.00 


1.077.00 

9.362.S0 

1.400.00 

1.250.00 

6S0.00 

1.237.50 

287.50 

33.75000 

27.000  00 

6.000  00 

39.996  00 

42.34375 

17.615.40 

Tm'M 

S.000.00 

soeoo 


is.000.00 

^iisjii 

3.015.00 
3^5656 
2.50000 


10.00000 

8.414.80 

1.2SO.0O 

237.00 

S0.00 

1.048.50 

1.482.00 

176.00 

18.698.00 

483.79 


Eipenditures 


1.200.00 


368  62 
2.735  22 


737  40 
IJ32.S0 


SOO.OO 


1.16125 
148  06 


400.16 


32.164  86 
200.75 


33123 

68.75 

27.50 

7.00 

12.00 


25.58140 
7.17424 
5.860  96 
7.495.44 
4.89641 
8.264.63 


100.00 


509.39 


2.S08.29 
56.746.81 


93447 


25865 
3.195.85 


37.00 


77649 


Orjanualion  or  Individual  Filmj 


C.  James  Patti.  1133  15th  Street.  NW.  #600  Washinjton.  DC  20005 

Thomas  B  Patton.  1300  I  Street.  NW.  11070  East  Washinjton.  DC  200OS 

Patton  Bous  t  Bio*.  2550  M  St..  m  Washington.  K  20037 
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..,.^fa^..j...;...-....>.. ^ -V "i*  '■ ■■i....^..... ...— ... '^ — *- 

."M.«^* ii'...u.;........A....;..^l.......jii....  i...........M..M^w«-i... — ;—  —.......:.— I      i  1^1 ;....... 


Employer/Client 


Maritime  Institute  toi  Research  8  Industrial  Developaient  . 

North  AmeiKan  Philips  Coip 

Ad  Hoc  CoalitaM  for  Inlennartiel  Coordination  

Ad  Hoc  CoaMno  Administration  for  Native  AnwncaM 

Air  Pndacts  t  Chemicals.  Inc , 

Aiwa  Amnca.  Inc .._„.. 

Miai  Amanca.  Ltd _. 

Alabama  ftwwr  Co  

Amenco  . 


American  Congress  on  SuniayHii  (  Mapfni  .... 
American  International  Automobile  toaltfs  Assn 

American  Newspaper  Publishing  Assn 


American  Soc  ol  Plastic  t  Reconstructive  Surjeoot 

American  Stock  EKhange.  Inc 

Ares-Serono.  he 

Armco.  Inc  

Association  ol  Trial  Lawyers  o(  Aiiierica  

Bath  Iron  Wortis  Corp 
Bethlehem  Steel  Cotp  . 

81c  Corporation  . 

Blair  Corporation  . 


toard  ol  Mississippi  levee  Comaiissionen  . 

Bristol  Myers/Sfluibb  Corp  

Casio  

Castle  k  Cooke.  Inc 

Center  lor  Molecular  kiedieine  1 1 

Center  City  Inner  Hartnr  .. 

Chemfii  Technologies.  Inc  

Cherokee  Nation  of  Oklahoma  , 

Cherokee  Nation  Industries,  Inc  .... 
Chicajo  Board  Options  Enchange 

Chrysler  Corporation    , 

City  8  County  of  Denver 

City  of  Baltimore  __„ 

Climate  Council  

Coalition  for  Fair  Allocation  of 
Coalition  on  State  Use  Taies 

Colleje  Savings  Bank 

Columbia.  Inc 


Corridor  Broadcasting  Coip 

Council  of  Community  Blood  Caataa  .. 

cue  hternational  

Dairy  Institute  of  California  

toaler  Action  Association  

tonver  Colorado  Planning  Depaitmaot 

Discovery  Channel  _ 

tole  Fresh  Fruit  Co 

Doyon  Corporation 

Duty  Free  Shoppers  Croup,  ltd  

Electnc  Reliability  Coalition 

Encore  Computer  Coro  

Falconwood  Coip  . 


Federation  of  Postal  Police  Officers 

Federation  Against  Inequitable  t  Preiresswe 

Fiart  Cantien  Italiani.  SPA  

Fishing  Vessel  Owner's  Assa ^ 

FleiiVan  Leasing.  Inc  _.. 

Freedom  to  Advertise  Coalition 

Fuji  Pholo  Film  USA.  Inc  

Gana-A'Yoo.  Limited  

Geneiai  Electric  Co 

Genstat  Container  Coip  .._.„ 

Charles  Heilbronn.  et  al _„.. 

Hillenbrand  Industries  

Hitachi  Sales  Corp  ol  America  

Institute  of  Scrap  Recycling  Industries  . 

International  Fabricare  Institute    

International  Swaps  Dealers  Assn..  Inc. 

International  Thomson,  Inc 

Itel  Containers  International  Coip 

Jena  Band  ol  Choctau  

Johnson  Controls  WoMd  Services.  Inc 

Kaiser  Aluminum  8  Chemical  Corp  

Kenwood  USA  Coipoiation  

KAO  hfosystems  

local  Government  Wetlands  Coalitioa  ... 

loop.  Inc  

Loyloa  University 

Maiathon  Oil  Co  

Mars.  Inc „ 

Mass  Mutual 


Matson  Navigation  Co  

Matsushita  Electnc  Corp  ol  Amaica  . 

Maiell  Corp  of  America  

Meliopolitan  Life 


Mitsubishi  Electric  Sales  of  America.  Inc  . 

Mutual  legislative  Committee 

MCI  Telecommunications.  Inc 

Nakaiima  USA     

Hakamichi  USA 

National  Assn  ol  Life  Undenvriters  _ _ 

National  Assn  of  Retail  Druggists  „. 

National  Automatic  Merchandising  Assn  .. 

National  Cable  Television  Assn.  he 

National  Marine  Manufactuieis  Assn 

National  Soft  Drink  Assn 

New  Yoik  Lile  Insurance  Company 

Northwestern  Mutual  Lite  

Nutn/Systems.  Inc    

ICN6  Texas  National  Bank 

NEC  Electronics  (USA)  Inc 


NMTBA-National  Machine  Tool  BuiMef's  Assn  . 

Onkyo  USA  Corp  

Options  Clearing  Corp  „ 

OSG  Bulk  Ships.  Inc    

Pioneer  Electronics  (USA),  lac  ... 

Reader  s  Digest  Assn.  Inc _______ 

Reinsurance  Assn  of  Amerca 
Reliance  Group  Holdings.  Inc  . 


Republic  ol  the  Marshall  Islands  Development  Aulkonty 

Republic  of  Guatemala  

Retail  Industiy  Trade  Action  Coahtioo 

Royal  Trustco  Ltd  

Sansui  Electionics  Coip  


Receipts 


11.087  72 
63.00000 

30000 

330.00 

1.0s 


23SJ0 


MtiM 

2nm 


62S.00 
330.00 
BtSOO 


330.00 


Oil 


iMM 


440.00 


990.00 


132  SO 
1« 


302  JO 
B7.S0 


18.94S.00 


7ISiN 
2KM 


540  00 


52.43 
662.50 


3J43.75 
490.00 


2J)S0.00 


556 

181 
410.00 


1.6t$j00 
4S0il0 
(SSJIO 


15876 
iOM 

210.00 
4277 


-960  00 


294 
63000 


395.00 


210.00 
420.00 
lUJt 


1C4 

33000 
3.99 

ilOM 
1037 


937.S0 
l.7tS.0( 


2J2 


Eipenditures 


49.303  84 

30.00 

50.00 
0.04 


00.00 
30.00 


2000 
11.00 


20il0 


0.01 


7S0JI0 


50  00 


9.00 
0.0c 


1000 


140.00 


StOO 
20.00 


100.00 


IJO 

1925 


129.50 
50  00 


100.00 


019 
006 
32  50 


20.00 

liii'so 

5^44 

0.71 
9S0 
147 

"n'w 
o"io 

20  50 
3iM 


1050 
lOSO 


006 

20  00 
014 

»3t 


24.00 
330M 


2221 
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Pwl.  22S  Reimktn  Lm.  WOO  Xlcumtna.  VX  22314 
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Do 

Do 
AndtnrR 
Paul  Hjsti  i|s  tomtsly  t  WiNief.  1050  CanntctKul  Awnue.  M.  11200  ««>jliin|lofi.  DC  20036 ' 

Do 

Do 

Do  . 

Ot. 

Do 

Do 

Da. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Oo 

Ot. 

Do 
Paul  Wois 

Do 

Oo 

Oo 
Gaen  Cankl  Paahoa.  711  SocoiK  StnK.  K.  1200  WajlMii|lo«.  DC  20002 

Do 

Do. 

Oo 

T«MI|I. 

Ckinhii  I. 

J. 

NonRM  [.parson. 


ftanoo 
loeP  Poc 
Rotcft 
Itmtf 
RmtfaN  GJPmc*. 


IPk  ', 


Co.. 


Do 

Boftiara  K 

Robert  A 

Perkins 
Do 
Oo 
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Do 
Oo 
Do 
Do 

GoiyJ 

JetttjL 

Anoe 

Bewrty 

Susan  Perl 

Mm  w. 

nmiipss. 

GordiaA. 
Roteft  R. 


>  Pom  s 
P»». 


I  Hill  on 
tPe 


Pel  fsoi 


I  F^  r». 


HHe<u 
J  Scott 
KeonettiW 
LarsE 
Daina  Poll 
Susan  F 
HcAaelJ 
PetToteom 
Sleplian 
C  I  Petti 
Bnan  T 
Steven  i 
Marsnall  A 
Dennis  J 
Maiy  Franks 
William  C 
William  W 
lames  B  I 
Deirdre  8 
Oo 
toseoh  M 
Dan  PIqillii 
LisaPmi 
PiaMti 
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Oriaouatno  or  IrtOnitfual  Filin| 


RittaMi  Nharton  t  Gamim.  I6I5 1  St«L  MF.  11300  Wasliiniloii.  DC  2«03t 


1455  Pennsylvania  Ave .  WT.  4525  Washin|ton.  K  20004  . 

500  i  Strott.  SW.  M20  Wasliington.  DC  20024 

15lh  (  M  Streets,  m  Washmjlon,  DC  20005 

125  N  West  Street  Alexandria  VA  22314-2754     

m.  422  Fust  Street.  S£,  1208  Wasliinjton.  DC  20003 

I  Pipkin.  Inc.  422  First  Street.  SE.  1208  Washin|too.  DC  20003  .. 

Ir .  15th  1  M  Streets,  NW  Wasliington,  DC  20005 

122  Maiylaod  Ave ,  NC  Wasliinjton,  DC  20002  

taibMon.  6tt  l^onsitvania  Ave  .  S£  Washin|ton,  K  20003 

P.O  Boi  781  tendon.  VA  22070    

imogton.  5535  Hernpstead  Way  Spnngtield.  VA  22151  

Pome*  I  Li|lit  Co.  2  Nortli  9tti  Street  Allentom.  PA  18101    

NfoHifiRoo  i  ScheeU.  1300  I9tli  Street.  NW  Wastiinilon.  DC  20036  ... 


Peqoel,  1755  Massachusens  Ave    NW  MIS  Washington.  DC  20036  . 

rkins.  1100  Connecticut  Avenue.  NW  Wasliington.  DC  20036 

607  14111  Stnol.  NW  MOO  Washinitoo.  DC  20005-2011  


Pei|inson.  453  Ne«  Jersey  Ave .  SE  Wastimgtoo.  DC  20003  . 

man.  1615  H  SI .  NW  Washmgton.  DC  20O62  

Periy.  5605  South  5tft  Road  Arlington.  VA  22204  

1900  Pennsylvania  Ave,  lm  Washington.  DC  20061 ... 

1015  15th  Street.  IWI  Washington.  DC  20005  

171  Moonie  Ave    1800  Grand  Rapids.  Ml  49503  .... 
'elef.  3135  Easton  Turnpike  Faiilield,  CI  06431 


Pi  tic. 


eters.  9191  West  Tulip  Drive  ColumOus.  M  47201 


ttersen.  1030  15tli  Street.  NW.  11020  Washington.  DC  20005  . 
Alan  PHif^.  1505  Pniice  Street.  1300  Aleundria  VA  22314 

PHeiun.  1101  15tli  Street.  NW  Waslimgton.  DC  20005  

rson.  410  First  Street.  SE  Washington,  X  20003 


Peterson.  Kansas  Petroleum  Council  1005  Metcliants  Bank  Igoar  Tiveka.  KS  66612  , 
in.  1750  K  Street  IW  Wasliington  DC  20006  . 


1666  Connecticut  Ave,  NW.  1400  Washington  DC  20009  .. 
luaas.  1625  K  Street,  NW  1750  Washington,  DC  20006 


f  Ini 
Mnna  Ir.  1101  17th  Street.  NW,  4300  Washington,  DC  20036 
larketers  Assn  ol  Amerxa.  1120  Vermont  Ave   m.  11130  Washington,  DC  20005  ...: 

1800  Massachusetts  Avenue.  NW  Washington.  DC  20036  _ 

1730  Rhode  Island  Ave  ,  NW  Washington,  DC  20036  

1901  L  St .  m.  1702  Washington.  DC  20036 


Pity, 
P  istn.  National  RKail  Federation  701  PennsyNama  Avenue.  M 1710  ll*sliHi|In.  DC  20004  , 

Ptiarr,  6103  Adirondack  Amarilk)  TX  79106 

f  lelan,  1101  17th  St,.  NW  ,  4609  Washington.  DC  20036 

Ptielps.  1050  Connecticut  Ave ,  NW,  1760  Washington.  DC  20036 

•helps  2929  Allen  Parkway  Houston.  IK  77019    . 

»helps  PO  Ba  2159  Dallas.  TX  75221  

ter.  1700  N  Moore  St.  11801  AHington.  VA  22209 „ 

fiillips.  100  Federal  Street  Boston.  MA  02110  ._ _ 


Ilips.  1600  Rhode  Island  Ave .  m  Washington.  DC  20036  . 

.  1771  N  Sl„  NW  Washington.  DC  20036   

1220  19th  Street  NW  1200  Washington.  K  20036 


C  Pidcock. 


1 100  Connecticut  Avenue,  NW,  1530  Washington.  DC  20036  . 

'wctn.  1800  Massachusetts  Ave ,  NW  Washington.  DC  20036  _ 

.  1101  Vermont  Ave .  NW  Washington,  DC  20005  

t  Bemis.  1054  31st  Street.  NW  Washington.  K  20007  __ 


Da. 

Donna  M 

Mary  C  fihn 

Piliera  Ma^  ■  t  Paigament.  Farragul  Square  888  17th  Street.  NW,  II 100  Washington.  DC  20006  . 


natelh,  1001  Pennsylvania  Ave  ,  NW  Washington,  DC  20004     

1331  Pennsylvania  Ave  ,  m.  IISOON  Washington.  DC  20004-1703 


Emploier/ClKnl 


Sanyo  Electronics.  Inc  

Raimond  F  Schoenke  Ir 

Skatp  ElKtronics  Corp    

Ckntes  E.  Smith  CompaniM  .._ 
SmoMns  ToOacco  Council,  hic 

Sony  Corp  of  America    .J_:_ 

Sprat  Bay  Corp   

Standard  FerJeral  Savings  Bank 

State  of  Louisiana.  Department  ot  Conservation  . 

Sultantate  ot  Oman  _ ... 

STS  Hydropowei.  LID  _„.. .i__:- 

loshiOa  America.  Inc  _„ ,..___^__U.— . 

Irans  Ocean  ltd  ... „: _; ^ 

Inton  Container  ...„;^___,.._...._: _._„.__.. 

TDK  USA  Corp 


lEAC  Corp  ol  Amenca 
U  S  Tobacco  Company 

Union  Pacific  Corp 

US  JVC  Corporation 

USX  Corporation  

Waste  Management,  he  ..._..... __..„„™__._.„__„i..,l,'.„ 

Wayne  County  Michigan  ....1^., ..._,__h . ,..^_..r....... 

Western  Forest  Industry  Ass*  _ _.._■._.;. .1. „L^L.^ 

Westinghouse  Electric  Corp  ..._...„..._,.;„;. 

Tamaha  Electronics  Corp.  USA  ». „_...;._ 

Satellite  Broadcasting  I  Communicatnm  km  ....:._^...^;..'.-.; 

Allegheny  Pooer  System  Inc.  et  aL  !„, ^^. „_J.; 

Amdahl  Coip   -.^^ ....__..„^.1.___. 

American  Trucking  Assns.  Inc  „_:;_.,. __^ :_._ 

Busmss  Council  on  Indoor  An  ....l. ,... .^„ .... 

CalMat  Company ^...^ ....; 

GoMrnment  Allairs  Policy  Council  ot  Ret  Bell  Operatin|  Co'l 

Kamasaki  Moto»s  Corp.  USA      

Motor  Vehicle  Manufacturers  Assn.  Inc 

Norfolk  Southern  Corp  .^ 

Novo  Ncrdisk  Pharmaceuticals.  Inc  .>_. 
Security  Life  of  Denver 


Siskiyou  Co  Board  ot  Supervisors  t  Office  of  Educatni _--„. 

ToOacco  Institute ™,:».™ 

Union  Pacific  Corp „ _ ■. „_™_....^_ 

Circuses „.._ _._.__... ^ . ____.„. 

ford  Foundation  _ _ .>. ._ 

HNSX  Supercomputers.  Inc  

Newsprint  Section  of  the  Canadian  Pulp  &  Paper  Assn  

Congressional  Consultants  (ForiAmencan  Assn  of  Retired  Persons)  .,. 

Dialysis  Clmic.  Inc 

Kinetic  Concepts,  Inc 

Congressional  Consultants  (For^National  Rtnal  Administntpn  Asm) . 

RJR  Nabisco.  Inc    ;.., 

Aircraft  Owners  i  Pilots  Assn 


National  Assn  of  Home  Builders  of  tlw  Umted  Statct- . 

Fleet  Reserw  Assn : 

Pearson  &  Pipkin  (For  Physicians  Who  Care)  .„......„-.. 

Physicians  Who  Care  ^ ... 

National  Assn  ol  Home  Builders  of  the  U.S.  __■__ 

American  Civil  Liberties  Union  , ,.,„ 

National  Audubon  Society  *.,. , 

National  Concrete  Masonry  Assn  i^ ..i-i.^. 

National  Assn  for  Unifofmed  Services  „„ ....-...„ 


Receipts 


5218 


6.62500 
107  80 


93  31 

330  00 


5.S0OJIO 
19.90S.00 

'iiviii 


9.tM.00 
J70JO 


2.06625 
7.206.25 


9.71350 
8.84125 


Eipenditures 


179 


134  75 
3.70 


20.00 
0.99 


106 
0.23 


320 

20  00 


0.15 
77  62 
139.04 


23793 


Association  for  Governmental  Ltasiog  (  Finance 

Consolidated  Rail  Corp  

American  Soc  lor  the  Prevention  ol  Cruelty  to  Animili  . 

Chrysler  Corporation  _ 

American  Coke  t  Coal  Chemicals  bistitiiK  . : 

Arctic  Alaska  Fishing  Corp  ....*„„„.™.^ 

Boeing  Company  _..:.....;. ^„. 

Burlington  Resources :, ._i ;_..„ 

City  of  America „_ ;_,..^,_..„.... 

Cook  Inlet  Region.  Inc  :. .-. i..v— -.^- 

General  Electric  Co   ...„ ».;.„.;...u. 

Krupp  Atlas  Eleklronili  GmbH _.—..„_ .,_._ 

Wood  Heating  Alliance    ,...^. ...i:;i,..___;„ 

Beneficial  Management  Corp  .«__..^.. .„... 

Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  U.S.  ™..._... . ,_.. 

Oiyii  Energy  Co  . _„ 

Potomac  Electric  Power  Company ^„_^. ,.___ 

American  Bus  Assn 


Michigan  Municipal  Cooperative  Group  , 

General  Electric  Co 

Juvenile  Products  Manufacturers  Assn  .. 

National  Grain  Trade  Council  „ 

American  Optometnc  Assn .„■., 

Minnesota  Mining  &  Manufactunn|  CV  . 

American  Nuclear  Energy  Council  

American  Petroleum  Institute _„.. 

Food  MailKtint  Institute 


FetfcnliM  tor  Ainencan  Immigration  RetooR  . 

Manvillt  Cofpocation _ 

Cosmetic  Toiletry  I  Fragrance  Assn.  Inc _. 


National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  Assn  . 
National  Solid  Wastes  Management  Assn 
International  Assn  ol  Drilling  ConlrKtors 

National  Retail  federation  

Southwestern  Public  Service  Co  „™u 

Pacific  Seafood  Processors  Assn ._.„:„ 

Union  Oil  Co  of  California , 

American  General  CorporatnM .,™i.„.. 

FWA,  Inc 

Magnavoi  Electronic  Systems  Co .....^_.... 

Sank  of  Boston  Corporation *„..,_. 

First  National  Bank  of  Boston _..___. 

National  Rifle  Assn  of  America  " i,-„_ 

National  Assn  ol  Broadcasters ...„1 

Airports  Assn  Council  International  

Baltimore  Gas  (  Electric  Co  

National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  Assn  (NRtCA) 

American  Merlical  Assn 

Mauntius  Sugar  Syndicate 


Oklahoma  Natural  Gas  Company  ... 
American  Council  of  Life  Insurance  , 
National  Assn  of  Manufacturers 


Ad  Hoc  Committee  of  Mutual  Fund  Mana|tn  . 


I.230J0 

„.L 

""  ioMob 

1.003.00 
15i3279 

■•— — - 

2.800.00 
5.00000 

ra'si 

1.235.19 

■••  -mm. 

...;_.......„..... 

ijm» 

3.2MJ6 

45500 
85054 

2.911.34 

3.120.00 
2.000.00 

"" 2575 

15.000.00 

450.00 

—>•"*-;•*■  ■'■*!"'"• 

_.....^..... 

:   ■     'MM 

3.437  50 

39  29734 

i.Boi.oe 

248.30 

250.53 

2.687.50 

23.927  78 

250.00 

13.740.00 

75.00 
11.448.00 

2;ooi:9i 

30.75 

"■-""j'soSS 

1.621.93 

500.00 

500.00 

•- •'■'•■- 

2.50000 

20.00000 

45.00 

26  00 
19  328  57 

500.00 

.._......__.. 

3.000.00 
8.52840 
20.50000 

74.00 
464.98 
519.00 

imw 

29.000.04 
S.S01J6 

8!437.28 
8.427.24 
3.214.4S 

Tsaob 

1.046.45 
4.500.00 

2.540.46 
138.65 
463.74 

S12S0 
100.00 

206.17 

3.750.0O 

76.86 

2.00O.0O 

1.208.76 

February  11,  1992 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


2225 


Organuation  or  Individual  Filing 


Do 
Do 


Valerie  F  Pinson.  1724  Massachusetts  Avenue.  NW  Washington.  DC  20036  _ ..., 

Piper  t  MartJury.  1200  19th  Street,  m  4700  Washington.  DC  20036 

William  P  Pirts.  1567  K  Street,  m.  4300  Washington,  DC  20006 _ . 

Plains  Cotton  Growers.  Inc.  4510  Englewood  lubbak.  TX  79414 .'. ,...,.... .: 

Planned  Parenthood  Fed  of  America,  Inc,  2010  Massachusetts  Avenue.  NW.  Stii  Ft,  W>jliin|tofl.  OC  20036  , 

Reuben  C  Plantico,  500  NE  Multnomah,  11500  Portland,  OR  97232-2045  

Wyfl  W  Pleger,  1150  Conneclicul  Ave  ,  NW,  1205  Washington  DC  20036  , 

Martha  Rachel  Ptotkin,  2300  M  Street  NW,  1910  Washmgton.  DC  20037  „.™. 

E  R  Plourd,  227  Massachusetts  Ave    NE,  1100  Washington,  DC  20002  .'.,_..,.„. _._... 

Retiecca  S  Poe.  PO  Boi  2450  Clarksburg,  WV  26302-2450      _ - 

Policy  Consulting  Seivices.  Inc.  1707  L  Street,  NW.  1725  Washington.  DC  20036  

Do 

Do  — „.. 

Mindy  Pollack  One  Greenwich  Plaia  PO  Boi  2568  Greenwich  CT  06836 ;. ; 

Michele  Pollak.  601  E  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20049  . : _.. 

Alfred  M  Pollard,  1701  K  Street,  NW,  4503  Washington,  DC  20006 „L._.i .._ 

Thomas  B  Pollard  Ir.  PO  Diawei  2426  Columbia,  SC  29202  .i_.„i.~,'. 

William  B  Pomeroy.  1255  23rd  Street,  NW,  4800  Washington,  DC  20037  ._„_U .... 

k)hn  F  Pontius,  130  North  Carolina  Avi^nue,  SE  Washington,  DC  20003  .._■ .^.™:..._ 

James  J  Popham.  1200  18th  Street,  NW  Washington,  DC  20036 i'...;.-, 

Joseph  V  Popolo  Jr ,  1600  Wilson  Boulevard,  4807  Arlington,  VA  22209 ;. 

Port  of  Seattle.  PO  Bo«  1209  Seattle  WA  98111  •„...^-.-^ i 

Porter  Wright  Morris  i  Arthur,  41  South  High  Streetg  Columbus,  OH  43215  ...„..,.-..,_i„i,.....™. 
J  Craig  Potter.  1020  19th  Street.  NW,  44O0  Washington.  DC  20036-6101  .......™:..,„L.._  „-•.._ 

Sara  E  Potter.  1201  16th  Street,  NW  Washington,  DC  20036  -..^.^ .......^. 

John  C,  Pouland.  5601  Winding  Wood  Trail  Dallas,  IX  75227  ;„ ^....._:..: 

John  J  Power.  815  16th  SI ,  NW  Washington,  DC  20006  _ _. 

Prather  Seeger  Doolittle  6  Farmer,  1600  M  Street.  NW.  7th  Floor  Washington.  DC  20036  

Do 

Do ..^-^ 

Do -...-__».;^-i._:.. 

David  J  Pratt.  1130  Connecticut  Ave .  NW.  41000  Washington.  DC  20036  

Preston  Gates  Ellis  Rouvelas  i  Meeds  1735  New  York  Avenue.  NW.  4500  Washmgton.  DC  20006  . 

Do   


Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Oo 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Woodruff  M  Price.  1331  Pennsylvania  Ave  ,  NW,  4560  Washington,  OC  20004  ^.^ .„l™-™i.._:.~„.. 

Price  Watertiouse,  1801  K  St ,  NW.  4700  Washington.  DC  20006   ..:.■.,■:„..; .: ...._...„__. 

Do   .;...-.. — ;. „-_....:...™. 

Ann  L.  Piide.  1776  I  Street,  NW,  4275  Washington.  DC  20006  ....,_„.-. ,..: 

Sheila  M  Prindiville.  1730  Rhode  Island  Ave   NW  41000  Vv'ashington.  OC  20036 .: 

George  W  Pritts  Jr ,  1745  Jefferson  Davis  Hwy ,  41200  Arlington,  VA  22202  

Procompetitive  Rail  Steering  Committee,  c/o  Vuono,  Lavelle  t  Gray  2310  Grant  Building  Pittsburgh.  PA  15219  . 

Profit  Sharing  Council  ol  America.  20  N  Wacker  Drive  Chicago.  IL  60606 

Peter  D  Prowitt,  1101  17th  Street.  NW.  4400  Washington.  DC  20036    .„.._', ._ 

Prudential-Bache  Securities.  Inc.  100  Cold  St  New  York,  NY  10292     _..:„.. .. 

lames  C  Pruitt,  1050  17th  St.,  NW.  4500  Washington.  DC  20036  .....,.■_ ^„„.„.; 

Jerry  1  Pruzan.  1333  New  Hampshire  Ave,.  NW  Washington.  DC  20036  .™.,... Z..-^ 

George  Piytula,  1000  Wilson  Boulevard,  42800  Artington,  VA  22209 ; ......^ 

Public  Cituen  Health  Reseanrh  Group,  2000  P  St .  IW.  4700  Washington.  DC  20036 .„.._„.„i :U. 

Public  Citizen  Inc,  2000  P  Street,  NW  Washington.  DC  20036  „ ^.,._..«___„.-_„„ 

Public  Employee  Department,  AfL-CIO,  815  16th  St .  NW  Washington,  DC  20006  ;„-..... :.„.. 

Public  Strategies.  620  Congress  Avenue.  4310  Austin.  TX  78701 ;..j._~; 

Do 


J-;u™^™...— i..™™.-^^™-;;.;..;-^ — .^X-;;^^^.-.,.^^,™^— ^,J^^*v:--^ — ------ — — -- 

-.-■-."..'  ^.. *""-..  *■               ■'-",■'-.      ■.-',-      ■-'**...' 

»^„.„^.«M,..»«~^«^»i»i.u«..».»A»..;..»:....«.«M«..*»^»^                                                          «-. 

—..-..-.-.■..- 

,„,..;.^..<.^...»...i^.~..^~.»....^^«»..4..mu....^4»..,^....^.«^ 

•""V-"— •" 

^ ^...^^ ^. — .^™-„  .«^; — ;„: — ^..— .  ™™..i — J-.:.™ 

._.-. — -™ 

— ^"^ ■M>-..;"*—y'-y—"-'-"V— -•'■•—,•—••"■■  "■  ■:■•*"-  ..->7..— ™-."«-—.-r-"?— 

TZi.  ::....: 

,'         ■        .               '■.-■-'              -  '           '- '    ■    '.              -- 

■^  ■.-        --    ■ 

.     ■    -      ■.      ■'"-■'"■■'/'."'•      ■■    .1.     -  ■  ■  "     ■  - 

■      '      -        ■     ft- '    -                   '                         -                "    '    ■       "                  f          -     '  '■          '»                                   r        " 

"    '■          -      .  .-                  ,      -       "■:'."..■-.■■"-        "    •  -'        .    ■ 

- — .•  --■ 

-■^,._.-.«„^_«.».:^..«-,,:..„^^-«„^:^c.«-*-™                  — 

,^. „,„. 

:^^.„..„.,i,.....,,..l..„;.^^^ 

•"••"""""'•ii' 

Public  Strategies  Washington,  Inc.  1455  Pennsylvania  Ave    NW.  41100  Washmgton.  DC  20004  . 

Theresa  Pugh,  1331  Pennsylvania  Ave  ,  NW.  41500-N  Washington,  DC  20004-1703 _...,.-„.,. 

Philip  N  Pulizzi  Ir..  1667  K  Street.  NW,  4600  Washington,  OC  20006    ,.....-..;_. 

David  E  Pullen.  1625  K  Street,  NW,  4750  Washington,  DC  20006 ...^ ...„,. 

Brenda  Pulley,  1333  New  Hampshire  Ave ,  NW  Washington.  OC  20036 w_.._......» 

Julie  F  Pulliam.  801  Pennsylvania  Ave  .  NW,  4620  Washington,  DC  20004 ..^......... 

Charles  H  Pun:ell,  200  Park  Avenue  New  York.  NY  10166      ..™„ ~;„. 

Earte  W  Putnam,  5025  Wisconsjn  Avenue  NW  Washington.  DC  2O016  ..:;..^......,.-...i .,. 

Howard  Pyle  III.  1050  17th  Street,  NW.  41250  Washington.  DC  20036  ..:. . ,. .'~.^~. 

Robert  N  Pyle  t  Assxiates.  PO.  Bon  3731  Washington.  DC  20007    ....;..^...„....;;.,:........w. 

Do       ..^.\..~r > ~- 

Do .™.U.;_1_^,. 

Do    _ -tI.,., — ; — :..i.™.: 

William  A  Quinlan.  3045  Riva  Rd.  Rwa.  MD  21140 ......,i;.;.;_. :■_-■.. 

Harold  P  Quinn  Jr.,  1130  17lh  St„  NW  Washington,  DC  20036 ,...:. w.;.. 

John  E,  Quinn,  11  Beacon  Street  4415  Boston,  MA  02108      — :__:...„.._"._. 

Lisa  A  Quinn.  1101  15th  Strwt,  NW,  4400  Washington  DC  20005-5070  . 


Todd  Ouisenberiy.  1101  30th  Street,  NW  Suite  500  Washington.  DC  20007 

Eart  C  Quist.  1850  M  Street.  NW,  4600  Washington,  DC  20036  

Mahi  J  Raabe.  1615  L  St ,  NW.  41320  Washington,  DC  20036  

Theresa  Rabel.  1771  N  Street,  NW  Washington.  DC  20036  

Alei  Radin.  1200  New  Hampshire  Ave .  NW,  4507  Washington.  DC  20036   . 
Do  


Do 


Radio-Television  News  Directon  Assn.  1000  Connecticut  Avenue.  NW.  4615  Waskinglgn.  DC  20036 

Tess  A  Rae.  1001  Pennsylvania  Aye   m  Washington,  DC  20004 „ 

Ragan  t  Mason.  1156  15th  Street,  NW,  4800  Washington,  DC  20005  .....I.,..'.;. .:,..„.-..-.„„. 

Do  .^:zz.._i,___Z-^™-".-- ■■■..■.■       .''..'""""'. " ~ 


Employef/Clitnt 


National  Fire  Protection  Assn  

Villa  Banfi,  USA 

National  Cable  Television  Assn.  kic  . 

Edison  Electric  Institiilt  _ 

Amdahl  Coip  _„ 


Neiio.  Inc .. 

Brown  6  Root.  Inc  „. 

Police  Eiecutive  Research  Fvym .„ 

Uaitcd  Transportation  Union  

CMC  Transmission  Corp  

Nissan  Motor  Company.  Ltd  

Nissan  Motor  Manufacturing  Corp.  U.SA.  .... 

Nissan  North  America.  Inc  .. 

NACReCorp  

American  Assn  of  Retired  Persons 

Secunty  Pacific  Corp 


Neisen  Pruet  lacobs  &  Poflard  |For:Gnettmod  Development  Coip) 

International  Communications  Assn  

Caron  Foundation 

Jlssociation  ol  Independent  Television  Stations.  Inc  

Roadway  Services,  Inc ,■ . 


Coalition  lor  Environmental-Energy  Balana 

Oppenheimer  Wolff  (  Donelly 

National  Education  Assn  

Philip  Morris.  USA  . 


Amercan  Fert  of  Labor  t  Congress  ot  Mustrial  OcgMiiatioat . 

Banlier's  Assn  for  Foreign  Trade 

Govcmment  of  Rheinland-Pfalz _ 

John  Hancock  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Ci „___„._ 

Preussag  AG  . . __.. 

American  Insurance  Assn ., 

American  Fisheries  Coaiition  „. 

American  Forest  Resource  Alliance  . . .... 

American  President  Lines , 

Bay  Ship  Management 


Bellmgham  Cold  Storage  . .. 

Brown  Forman  Corp   

Browning  Kaleczyc  Berry  t  Hovtn  .. 

Burlington  Northern  Railroad  Co 

Calista  Corp  

Chambers  Development  Co.  Inc  ..... 
Computer  Systems  Policy  Proiect  .... 
Council  on  Research  i  lechnotogy  . 

Data  General  Corp     

Earthquake  Protect  

Hewlett-Packard  Co  

Intelsat  _.; 

Jackson  Laboratory  ,^^„. 

Kraft  General  Foods . 

Microsoft  Corp 


Mormac  Marine  Group.  Inc/Mormac  Marine  Transport.  Inc  , 

National  Council  on  Compensation  Insurance  

National  Hydropower  Assn  . 

OMI  Corp  

Pacific  Medical  Center  

Pitney  Bowes 

Port  of  Seattle  

Software  Pubishers  Association 
Sunmar  Shipping.  Inc 


lele-Communications.  Inc  

Transportation  Instrtute ... 

Tn-City  Industrial  Development  Council 

University  ol  Washington  

Westinghouse  Electric  Coa«any  . 

CSX  Corporation  

General  Electric  Co  , 
Inwstment  Company  Institute 
Entergy.  Inc 


National  Solid  Waste  Maoagcoient  laak 
Rockmll  International  Cap  


American  President  Companies.  Ill 


laaco.  Inc  

Atlantic  Richfield  Co  .. 
Grumman  Corporation 


Sammons  Enterprises.  Inc 

Southwest  Airlines  Co 

Boston  Capital  Partners.  Inc  

National  Assn  ol  Manufadums 

Bethlehem  Steel  Corp  

Manville  Corporation  , 


leSoeuf  Lamb  Letby  I  MacRae  (ForJMnnal  Assn  ot  Cfien  RKycleis  (1MCR)I 

tquifai.  Inc _.. 

Coudert  Brothers - — 

Amalgamated  Transit  Unnn.  AH-OO _.„_—_ . 

Houston  Industries  Inc  .,.. .__ -.t— .,  ,       .    ., ..     " ; 

Elhem  Metals  Company  ,... ; „.. -. .-,_,,,.,. „ 

Independent  Bakers  Assn  ..._.. „ -....:-,,. .■^.., ..  ., 

Stratcor  : ..... ■. ^_„J. .. 

Welch  Foods.  Inc .- ,..,.: . . 

Retail  Bakers  of  Anienca  . ....; . 

National  Coal  Assn   . 


American  Petroleum  Institute  ., 

National  Council  of  Community  Banken 

Cement  Kiln  Recycling  Coalition  

Toyota  Motor  Sales  l^  Inc  

Merck  t  Co.  Inc 

National  Assn  of  Bmadcasters    

Tennessee  Valley  Public  Power  Assn  . 


Radio  I  Associates  Inc  (For  Washington  PiiMc  PoiKf  Supply  Systtn)  .... 
Radin  t  Associates.  Inc  (ForWashinglon  Pubic  Utility  Districts  Asw) .. 


American  Council  ol  Life  Insurance.  Inc  . 

Bechlel  Corp  

Security  Pacific  Leasing  Corporation  

Security  Pacific  National  Bank 


Receipts 


2ii;jBa 
T 


U73;i7 
6.6MJI0 


761.34 

2.500.00 

500.00 

3J06M 

•"■"aoiii 

ItWJO 


4.76SJI0 


ntuK 

19.500.00 
2.15000 
9i5C00 

BlOiiO 


S.OS9.00 

300  00 


2WilO 


3.934.0O 
6.1  MiW 


IJSOM 


43.S23ilO 
~~~~MM 


mS 

012.49 
SOOjOO 

itnat 


IU74.00 


230M 
62Si)0 

1707 

56.450  00 
71.51865 


12.00000 
12.00000 

1.000J)0 
2S0M 

1.000.00 


IJOO.00 
7.000.00 
1.025.00 
2.031.25 
1.100.00 
2.500.00 


Expenditures 


l2(.fS 


14732.67 
4MJ9 


1.030.76 

'""iMiM 

9»J1 
2.0K.45 


ixiJn 

53182 

55  00 

1.13214 

634  00 

542  67 

225.00 


SUJS 


1650 
20677 


Z»J» 


75000 


cej6 

17.07 

60,79000 

25.24591 

20889 

273  65 

86717 


1S2AI 


300.00 
60513 


UMI 


222{ 


Wtr  Rat  cb.  3213  Roderts  Dnve  Ricnl«til.  OH  44286    

!U  Insttute.  700  NoiW  Fairlu  S(  Maandni.  V*  22314  _.. 

I  RtmMt  I.  655  15tti  SliMt.  NW.  Suite  300  Wash.niton.  K  2000$ 


Dt 

Ra»i6a« 
WnC 


otOr.  ie«0  I  Slreet.  IM.  1204  Washmfton.  DC  20038 
III.  222  SH  Columtiia.  lltOO  Pntland.  OR  97201 
AjRaniWI.  321  D  Stntl.  NE  Wastiiniton.  DC  20002   .. 


Mati  i  Ranie.  1300  lit  Stmt.  NW.  1950  East  Wasb»i|tM.  K  20005 

253  Summer  SliMl  BadW.  IW  02210 

Rataislii  Thiee  ConMicial  flan  Rortolli.  VA  23510-2191 


rRa5», 


lany 
Maida  * 

Jotin  W  ' 
CaniL 
6.Da«i< 
BractH 

Da 
D« 

Helene 
DandA. 
lunna  I 
Linda  S 
RKOfdini 
JoAn  M 
Frtd) 
Donald  I 
JtRaiC 
HMy  Rli 


lulier  Jr .  1250  Coimtcticat  Urn .  M  Wasliin|1on  K  20037 

Miston.  1250  Connecticut  Ave  .  NW  Washin{ton  DC  20036  

!a«tncraft.  1025  Connecticut  An .  NW.  1507  Washin|ton.  DC  20036  . 
m.  Bnm  Ray  (  Compaq  636  A  Sited.  K  Wasl»»|toii.  DC  20002  . 


Ri  ider.  1020  19lli  Street.  IW.  KOO  Wasliin|ton.  K  20036 

'     aytnond.  1025  Connecticut  Ave .  IM.  11014  Washmtton  DC  20036  . 

Reaian.  815  15tn  Street.  MM  Washin|toii.  DC  20005     

lanci  1120  CuiMcticttt  A«.  NN  Washinftoo.  DC  20036 


ctw. 


hdMtnr  tan  at  AMnca.  Inc.  1020  l9Ui  SI .  IM  1200  Wastimttw.  K  20036  . 

205  DainierlieM  Rd  Aloaodna.  VA  22314  

811  Rusli.  1200  Houston,  IX  770O2  

»edtool.  601  E  Street.  NW  Wasliin  jtofl  DC  20049 

1  E  Street,  m  Wastiintton.  DC  20049 


Ri  leliai 


Read  Sail  i 
Do 

Do 
Robert  K 
Reese  Coi 
Benjamin 
J  Ronald 
Martin  A 
R  Brent 
Tiniotliy  J 
lohn  I  ' 
Re|ional 
David  K. 
Recbler 

Do 

Do 


tef.  MM  Itmi  Street  Alsamlna.  VA  22314-2715 

munications  Companies.lnc    2111  Wilson  Boulevard.  1900  Ailitt|ton.  VA  22201 

:  Reeves.  1100  17in  Street.  NW  Waslimjton.  DC  20036     

(eeves.  2345  Ci>slal  Dnve  Arlington.  VA  22227      

lejalia.  110 1  15th  Street,  m  I40O  Wasliinjton.  DC  20005 

egan.  1667  K  Street.  NW.  11000  Wasliington.  DC  20OO6  . 

Re        

Ri8|i 


Raidt 
Di 
Da 
to 


fi  St 


to 
to 

Do 
BiirliaG. 


'jam 
Do 

Ml 

Edward 

Barclay  T 

Retired 

Vincent  P 

Allan  R 

MarkE 
Do 

Renee 

GreuH. 

Frederick 

lames  R 

lames  E. 


Ricbe  uo 


to 

AlinH 
Donna 
MinC 
lobn  G 
K.0  R 
Mary  Anrt 
Lois 

MaiRicM 
lames  G 
Larry  D 
Loiwlll 
E  Gaorte 
Dt  Marti 
Carol  D 
E  Pbilip 
Wesley  L 
McbadR 
Karen  Rin 
loan  D 
lonn  S 
Carol  A 
EihnnlN. 


IvetteC 
Rnfan 
Do 


to 

to 

to. 

to 

to 

to 

to 

Andrea  W 

Mictielle 

Bill  Robert 

CanHeT 
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600  Maryland  Ave  .  S«.  1700  Wasttmgton,  DC  20024 

SnaK  t  McClay.  1200  IStH  Street.  NW  WasbiogtM.  DC  20036 


Regan   1455  Pennsylvania  Ave    m.  1500  Wasbinfton.  DC  20004  

itts  It .  95  Boonton  Avenue  PC  Boi  470  BeariMi.  W  07005  _. 

iriine  Association.  1101  Connecticut  Ave.  MR.  1700 Nasbinflon.  DC  20036  . 

ir.  600  Maryland  Ave  .  SW.  1700  Washington.  DC  20024  _.. 

Soble.  1747  Pennsylvania  Ave .  IM.  11200  Washington.  DC  20006 


Raid.  1300  I  Street.  MM  Wasbington.  DC  20005 

701  PMMsybaoia  A«nw.  NW  Wasluatlon.  K  20004  . 


Billy.  1350  I  Street.  MM  Washington.  DC  20O05  

Asm  of  America.  1819  L  St .  MM.  7th  Floor  Washmgton.  K  20036  . 

1718  Connecticut  Avenue.  MM  Washington,  DC  20009 

122  C  Street.  MM.  »875  Washington,  DC  20001 


Rens  etgef.  2000  K  Street.  MM  Washington.  DC  20O06  

R  M.  1730  Rhode  Island  Ave  ,  MM  Washington.  DC  20036  . 
~  Rosier  1627  K  St ,  MM,  1800  Washington,  DC  20OO6 

01  eers 


Assn,  201  N  Washington  St.  Aleiandria,  VA  22314 

Reusing.  1620  L  Street  NW.  1800  Washington,  DC  20036 


f  nogei 


1150  Connecticut  Ave  ,  MM,  I120C  Washington.  DC  20036  . 
1250  Connecticut  Avenue,  MM  Washington,  DC  20036  


Re^  wnd 


1331  Pennsylvania  Ave.  MM.  tl500  N  Washin|ton.  DC  20004  . 
eynolds.  1441  Gardiner  Lane  Louisville.  KY  40213  , 


Rhodes.  1111  lefterson  Davis  Highmy.  Nll-E  Arlington.  VA  22202  . 

icauti.  1615  L  Street.  IM.  tl320  Nasbinglon.  DC  20036    

Jt .  1025  Connecticut  Ave .  NW.  1200  Wasbmgton.  DC  20036 

Midnal  TjRchard.  410  First  Street.  SE  WasAington.  DC  20003 


I  iufds.  Lam  Ollice  of  Richard  Richards  1025  Thomas  Jeftervm  Stiatl.  MM.  1105  Wasbmgton.  DC  20007  . 


R  bardson.  2301  M  SI ,  MM  Washington.  DC  20037  

Rk  ardson.  1101  14th  Street,  NW  4200  Washington.  DC  20005  . 
Ri  hardson,  101  Park  Avenue  New  Yorli,  N¥  10178     ., 


hardson,  1130  Connecticut  Ave,  MM,  1830  Washington.  DC  20036 

ich  rdson,  815  16th  Street,  MM,  1511  Washington,  DC  20OO6  

lichardson,  1455  Pennsylvania,  MM,  1500  Washington  DC  20004 

1724  Massachusetts  Avenue,  MM  Washington,  DC  20036   

lan,  2000  A  Street.  MM  8tn  Floor  Washington.  DC  20006    ..  _ 

ickaitfi.  600  Steamboat  Road  GneniKb.  CI  06830-71*9  

R  tarty  1112  I6tb  Stitat.  M.  tlOO  Utobington.  DC  20036 „. 

)  dgamy.  Naitb  Oabata  Petreleiim  Caoncil  PO  Bm  1395  Bumaicb.  W  58502  . 

Iiedel.  lOflfl  Wilson  Bhid  .  13000  Arlington  VA  22209  

I  Riedy,  1101  15th  Street,  MM,  1400  Washington.  K  20OO5 

fi  !g.  1511  K  Street,  MM.  1335  Washington.  DC  20005 

(  ggm.  1608  K  St .  MM  Washington  DC  20006  

4647  Forbes  Blvd.  Lanham.  MD  20706 

Rilisan.  2706  Davis  Ave  Aleundna.  VA  22302   

1400  16th  Street.  NW  Washington,  DC  20036-2266 .. 

Rifgel,  500  Independence  Avenue,  SE  Washington,  DC  200O3  

"      y,  730  15lh  St    NW  Washington  DC  20005     , 

Rlhei 


•I.  1718  Connecticut  Ave,  NW  7tn  Floor  Washmglon.  DC  20009-1141 

Rissing.  701  Pennsylvania  Awe,  MM  Washington,  DC  20004 , 

.  2000  K  Street,  MM.  «800  Washington,  DC  20006 


R.  Mi. 

1  Ina.  501  School  Street.  SW,  8th  Floor  Washington,  DC  20024-2713  . 

I  <efa.  412  First  Street.  SE  Washington.  DC  20003  

Ra^ef  Bayb  Hart  t  Krenwr,  1575  I  Street.  MM.  *1025  Washmglon.  DC  20005  . 


R  bbi 


Robart.  701  Penttsi*nnia  Jbnue.  NN  Washington.  K  20004  . 

ns,  1825  Eye  St..  NW.  II 100  Washington.  DC  20006 

PO  Boi  20406  Blooiningbin.  MN  55420  _ 

i  ibefts.  901  15lh  Street.  MM.  1520  Wasbmgton,  DC  20005 


Employer/Clieot 


CbKaio  Mticantilt  Eaclii«|» 

RamboR  law  Office  (For.National  Fotiim  Assiil . 

Lindsay  Hart  Neil  t  Weigler  (ForMoei  Corpi'^l!!^ 

Automotive  Service  Assn      

National  Independent  Dairy-Foods  Assn  

Continental  Airlines  Holdings.  Inc 


Rashy  i  Company  (For  National  Cable  Televtsion  Assn.  he) . 

Nortolli  Southern  Corp       

American  Paper  Institute.  Inc  

American  Paper  Institute.  Inc  . . 

Ashland  Oil,  Inc   u. .. - 

A88  traction.  Inc .... 

BayMy  Seloa  Ho«ital 

Caaibaitand  Pacbini  Camfaay 

AMincan  Eipiess  Co ^ 

Ekisn  Scfvues.  Inc 


Mmiational  Union  of  BricMayen  and  Alted  CcaftiUM  . 
American  Bankers  Assn ,    .     ., 


National  Assn  of  Retail  Druggist]  _. _._. 

Houston  Bankers  Association     „_ . 

American  Assn  of  Retired  Persons , ... 

American  Assn  ot  Retired  Persons 

National  Fed  of  Independent  Business  (Nn) 

High  Speed  Rail  Assn 

Mid-AMnca  Tiinsplanl  Association  ^. 

Radn-Tilnisim  Dim  Directors  Assn     

tolnial  Socicly  of  Professional  Engineers  .... 

Phihp  Morns.  USA  . 

Bortey  I  Dark  Leal  Tobacco  Eipott  Assn 

US  Air.  Inc 

National  Council  of  Community  Bankm  . 

Southwestern  Bell  Corp  _ 

Cwnini.  Inc  


National  Fed  of  Independent  Business   

Interim  Government  ol  National  Unity  of  Libtna  . 

Peoples  Progressive  Party 

United  Coconut  Assn  ot  the  Philippines  ^ 

American  Postal  Workers  Union,  AfL-CIO  

ABB  Atom.  Inc _ 

City  ol  Ptiiladelpbia ^^^ „ 

CIAC  Gnup _...:.. . 

EdiSM  EltcJnc  histitul* ^_ _., _. 

HMSOM.  HC   I 

Piidi  Rrtnmt  Inc  , 


Robert  E,  DerecUor  ol  Rhode  Islaod.  Ik 

SUte  of  New  lersay   

SPO  Technotogies 

Utility  Decommissionini  Tai  Gniiip 

Ford  Motor  Co     _..., 


Association  of  American  Publishers  _ 

Reno  Cavanaugh  t  Hormg  (For  Amennd  Risk  Management  Cprp)  . 
Reno  Cavanau|h  t  Hormg  (For  Housing  Authori^  Insurance,  he) 

National  Comm  to  Preserve  Social  Security  t  Medicare  

National  Solid  Wastes  Management  Assn  

Coca-Cola  Company , „ „ 


Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Cos  '. 

Nonprescription  Drug  Manufacturers  Assn 

American  Forest  Resource  Alliance  , 

National  Forest  Products  Assn  

National  Assn  ol  Manufacturers  

RFC  Corp  

Loral  Corporation . 

Merck  t  Co.  Inc  ..^ ; 

Shell  Oil  Co 


Receipts 


25000 
33.887  82 

"46!48643 
18.570  00 
5.17500 
137.92 
11.250.00 
10.000.00 


3.24000 
5,750  00 
2,00000 
4,397  57 
8.836^0 
1.793.10 
4.995.0O 
3.379.00 
3.00000 
2.00000 
26.967  50 
700  00 


56936 
70108 
3.18900 
1.00000 
1.00000 
3.00000 
U50.00 

'"J'OOJMiO 
2.000.00 
11.00000 


I.OOOOO 


2.000  00 
4,87500 
10.00000 


22.16964 

4.230,00 

ij95.eo 

llt26JS 


in.43 

2300.00 
'6JMM 


Eipcnditures 


37500 

12.015.00 

500  00 

70000 

100.39196 

1.000.00 

4.461.75 

1.500.00 

1.50e.0O 


American  Nuclear  Energy  Council  „. _..„! 

Hughes  Aircraft  Company 

Pratt  t  Whitney  .: .,..: 

American  Public. Power  Assn „. „.., 

American  Nurses'  Assn „. „ ... 

Morgan  Lewis  t  Bockius  (ForUndnwnters  at  UoyiTs  londaa) 

Southern  Company  Services,  Inc  

Transportation  •  Communications  Union  _. 

Corning.  Inc  

National  Cable  Television  Assn.  Inc 


National  Comm  to  Preserw  Social  Security  t  Madrcan  . 

Greenwich  Capital  Markets.  Inc  

National  Assn  of  Area  Agencies  on  Aging  , 

American  Petroleum  Institute  

ITT  Defense  Technology  Corp __. 

National  Council  for  Community  Bankers  . 


National  Connnttee  tor  a  Human  Lite  AaiendfflMt.  kK 

AaHncan  Liim ; 

AMWIS 

Hams  Corporation   ,,,     ;,  ,  ,,' 

National  Wildlife  Federation .^ ^ 


Association  of  Bank  Holding  Cos 

Association  of  American  Publishers  . 
Edison  Electric  Institute 


National  Comm  to  Preserw  Social  Secunty  t  Mcdicaii  . 

American  Road  &  Transportation  Builders  Assn 

National  Automobile  Dealers  Assn  „ 

AlC  Communications  Corp . . 

Cbemical  Bank 

Cook  Group.  Inc  „ 

Merrill  Lynch  t  Co.  Inc  _.._ _ 

Milk  Industry  Foundation  : , ^ 

National  Basketball  Assn  _ .. . 

National  Soft  Ormk  Assn 


Pennsylvania  Savings  Assn  bisuraiKl  Corp  . 

Real  Estate  Capital  Recovery  Assn 

Joseph  E  Seagram  k  Sons  ™ 

Ediioa  Elactnc  Institute 

UcUlMd  Corporation    „ 

Natioul  Computer  Systems,  he 

Tiavdtrs  Companies  


4.250.00 

1.500.00 

50000 

l,t65.44 


2.000.00 
1.000.00 
5.26O.0O 


625.00 
3.000.00 

30000 
2.81300 
30.154  00 


2.500.00 
7.000.00 

1.000.00 

10.000.00 

75J2 

15.888.00 

6.800.00 

2.02500 
73.52 

1J00.00 
12.000.00 

2.000.00 

"mm 

15.000.00 
3.000.00 


25.905  J3 
6.171.94 
1.600.00 
2.473.53 
liOOOO 
2.258.53 
8.32423 

10.00000 

5.07299 

85682 

2.00000 


2.400.00 


477  89 

834  12 

92882 

70  28 

46  486  43 

7  354  02 


B.100.00 


42338 

627  25 
229  00 


26,967  50 
15000 


300,64 


200  00 
1.900  00 


156^ 

28  96 
597  00 

1,150^00 

400  00 

14,764  12 

1.016  64 

1,065  10 

189  33 

7608 

9J33.2I 


21758 


10.50 
660.00 


1.250  J9 

484'50 


1.068  71 
75.420  28 


15000 


800  00 


50000 

mil 


6.03 


4J90.29 
95.69 
77  00 
179  66 

5.113.89 


30.00 

1.39787 

50.00 


500 
160  50 


51680 


1.000.00 


5.35000 
250.00 
92500 
22500 
750.00 
10000 
200  OO 
175  00 
200.00 
208  03 
54367 
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Organisation  or  Indnndual  Filing 


David  Gwyn  Roberts.  411  Fayettewlle  Street  Mall  Raleigh.  NC  27601  _ 

Perry  A  Roberts.  8000  W  Florissant  St  Louis,  MO  63136 

Rebecca  Roberts-Malamis.  1  Massachusetts  Ave .  MM  1350  Washington.  DC  20001 

Steve  A.  Robertson.  1608  A  Street,  NW  Washington,  DC  20006  

H,  Aleiander  Robinson,  122  Maryland  Ave  ,  NE  Washington.  DC  20002 

Kenneth  L  Robmson,  3138  North  lOth  Street  Arlington,  VA  22201  ., 

Mr  Davis  R  Robinson,  1333  New  Hampshire  Ave  ,  NW  Washington.  DC  20036  .,.-.:., 

Nancy  J  Robinson,  7509  Tiffany  Spgs  Pkwy  Kansas  City.  MO  64190-1402  

Peter  D  Robinson.  1201  Connecticut  Avenue.  MM.  4300  Washington,  DC  20036 

Do 


Do 
to  . 
Do 


Thomas  S  Robinson.  5955  49th  SW  Seattle.  WA  98136  _ 

Robinson  Lake  Lerer  t  Montgomery.  1667  K  St .  NW.  I9O0  Nasbinfton.  DC  20006  ..... 
to , „_-. 

to  ZZZIZZZ"!™!ZII.I~Z;™I!IZ:I"Z 


to „. „™.u. _...-...._ — ^ ^.....,„-,. 

to  zizzzizzzizzizzzzizzznizz 

to .- -,.._ — ,. 

to -. 

to 

lames  Afltlwny'RociL'fmiiiaiwi.  ml!  M7 

lames  W.  Rock.  1455  Pennsylvania  Ave.  NW.  1560  Washington.  DC  20004  ..„„„ 

Ooincy  Rodfirs.  1899  I  Street.  MM.  Fifth  Floor  Washington,  DC  20036 

RayiUMd  Rodniun.  PO  Boi  982  El  Paso  TX  79%0 

James  A.  Rogers,  316  Pennsylvania  Ave    SE  Washington.  DC  20003 

Kevin  Rogers.  Two  Union  Sguaie,  53id  Flooi  601  Union  Street  Seattle.  WA  91101 

Lawrence  Rogers.  1600  M  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20036  _ 

Rogers  t  Wells.  1737  H  Street,  NW  Washington.  DC  20006 , . 

Do  , 

Do _ 


to  . 

to  . 

to. 

to 

to, 

to. 

to. 

to 

to 


Bartiara  J  Rabdi.  2440  Virginia  Am..  MM.  101203  Wasbinfton.  K  20037 
Do 
to 


Richard  A  Robrtiacb.  1615  M  Street.  MM.  1570  Wasbm|ton.  DC  20036 

Stephen  F  Rohrkemper,  2230  Gallows  Road,  •200  Dunn  Loring.  VA  22027  ... 
Linda  A  Rokosky   1250  241h  SIreel,  NW.  Suite  300  Washington,  DC  20037  .... 

lan  M  Rolland,  1300  South  Clinton  Street  Fort  Wayne,  IN  46801  

Jackie  Rollins.  1201  16th  Street,  NW  Washington,  DC  20036 

Emil  A  Romagnoli.  180  Maiden  Lane  New  York.  NY  10038 


tonnis  G  Romano.  1000  Wilson  Boulevard,  12800  Arlington.  VA  22209  

Michael  J  Romig.  1001  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  NW  Washington,  DC  20004-2599 

W.  1,  Rooker,  1301  K  Street,  MM,  11200  Washington,  DC  20005-3307  

Francis  P,  Rooney,  1400  I  Street,  NW,  1400  Washington,  DC  20005  , 

Ropes  (  Gray,  1001  Pennsylvania  Ave  ,  NW,  11200  Washington,  DC  20004 

James  C  Rosapepe.  1331  H  Street,  NW.  1300  Washington,  DC  20005  „., 

Rosapepe  I  Spanos.  Inc.  1331  H  Street.  NW  1300  Washington,  DC  20005 

Clifton  Peter  Rose.  1101  Pennsylvania  Ave    NW,  <900  Washington,  DC  20004  ..., 
Rose  Communications.  Inc,  901  15th  Street,  NW  1570  Washington,  DC  20005  , 

Burt  E  Rosen.  655  15th  Street.  NW,  1410  Washington.  DC  20005 _ 

Hilaiy  Rosen.  1020  19th  St .  MM.  1200  Washington.  DC  20036 

Lester  L,  Rosen,  7  Fulham  Court  Silver  Spring.  MD  20902 


Albert  B  Rosenbaum  III,  499  South  Capttoi  Street,  SW  1520  Washington.  K  20003 

Sara  Rosenbaum.  122  C  Streel,  NW  Washington.  DC  20001  

Herb  Rosenbleeth,  1811  R  Streel.  NW  Washington,  DC  20009 

Roger  C  Rosenthal,  2001  S  St ,  NW,  1310  Washington,  DC  20009 -. ,- 

Nancy  Ross,  1830  17th  Street,  NW.  1704  Washington,  DC  20009 


William  F  Ross,  South  Carolina  Petroleum  Council  1220  L  Street,  NW  Washington,  DC  20005-t  . 

Ross  t  Hardies,  888  16lh  Street  NW,  3rd  Floor  Washington,  DC  20006   

Ross  Marsh  Foster  Myers  and  Quiggle,  888  15th  St .  NW  Washington.  DC  20006 

Roth  VanAmberg  Gross  Rogers  t  Ortii,  PC  Bo  1447  Santa  Fe.  NM  87504-1447  

John  C  Rother.  1909  K  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20049 

Lauren  J.  Rothlarb.  1126  16th  St ,  NW  Washington.  DC  20036  ._.. 

Emily  B,  Rothiock.  1455  Pennsylvania  Ave  ,  NW,  1900  Washington.  DC  20004 „ 

Edwin  Rothschild.  1300  Connecticut  Ave  .  NW.  1401  Washington.  DC  20036  ...... 

Louis  C  Rotundo.  4948  Courtland  Loop  Winter  Springs.  FL  32708 ™ : -.. 

to  ,._._<: : — .... 

to — ., 


Do      

Donald  D  Rounds.  South  Dakota  Petmleum  Council  222  E  Capitol.  116  Pierre.  SO  57501  

Michael  0  Roush,  600  Maryland  Avenue,  SW  1700  Washington.  DC  20024  

toborah  Rowell.  1101  Smteenth  Street,  NW  Washington,  DC  20036 

lori  Groves  Rowley.  1025  Connecticut  Ave,  NW,  «10I4  Washington.  DC  20036  .. 

P,  Norman  Roy.  PO  Boi  1938  (10  Madison  Ave)  Morristown,  NJ  07962-1938 

Eldon  Rudd,  Shimmel  Hill  Bishop  t,  Gruender,  PC  3700  North  24th  Street  Pboenui  A2  85016  . 
Robert  E  Ruddy,  9106  Drumaldry  Drive  Bethesda.  MD  20817  

Do  , 

Paul  M  Ruden.  PO  Boi  23992  Washington.  DC  20026-3002 ...._ . 

Deborah  K  Rudolph.  1828  L  Street.  NW.  •1202  Washington.  DC  20036 ::... 

Henry  C,  Ruempler.  1120  Connecticut  Ave  .  MM  Washington,  DC  20036  

Terry  Cornwell  Rumsey.  490  LEnfant  Plaja  East,  SW,  Suite  4200  Washington.  DC  20024 

Robert  A  Rusbuldt.  600  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  SE,  (200  Washington.  K  20003  ... 

RK.  Rushin,  1776  Eye  Street,  NW,  «1050  Washington.  DC  20006 . 

Barry  Russell,  1101  16th  St .  NW  Washington,  DC  20036 : 

Christine  Faith  Russell.  1331  Pennsylvania  Ave ,  NW,  11500  Washington.  K  20004-1703 

Randall  M  Russell,  1919  S  Eads  Streel  aiOS  Arlington,  VA  22202-3028   „ 

Shannon  M  Russell,  1025  Connecticut  Ave  ,  NW,  »507  Washington,  DC  20036 .— 

William  Russell  t,  Associates,  Inc,  117  S,  Columbus  Street  Aleiandna.  VA  22314-3003 

Diann  Rust-Tierney,  122  Maryland  Ave  Washington,  DC  20002 

Wally  Rustad.  1800  Massachusetts  Ave,.  NW  Washington.  DC  20036 

J  T.  Rutherford  (  Associates.  Inc.  1301  N  Courthouse  Rd,.  11802  Arlington.  VA  22201 


to 
to 


tonald  T  Ryan.  600  Pennsylvania  Ave .  SE.  1100  Washington.  DC  20003  

John  G  Ryan.  655  15lh  Street,  MM,  1410  Washington.  DC  20005  „; 

Olive  M  Ryan,  39  Harriett  Ave  Burlington,  MA  018O3 ...^.i. 

Paul  D-  Ryan.  750  17th  Street,  MM,  »901  Washington,  DC  20006  _„_.^_ 

Kermit  W  Ryman.  1401  I  Street.  MM,  1200  Washington.  DC  20005 :-.;;*_ 

RCF  Group.  1200  19th  Street,  NW.  •606  Washington.  DC  20036 


RJR  Nabisco,  Inc.  1301  Avenue  of  the  Americas  New  York.  NY  10019  . 
Ctaig  S  SadKk.  188-A  Onville  Road  Stafford  VA  22554  


EmployerA^ient 


Carolina  Power  8  Light  Company 

Emerson  Electric  Co  

Chubb  Corporation _ 

American  Legion 


Amencan  Civil  Liberties  Union  

Rational  Assn  ol  Federal  Credit  Unions 

LeBoeiit  Lamb  Leiby  I  MKRae  (Forfeibet-Gartii) 
Livestock  Marketing  Association 


Bailey  Moms  I  Robinson  (For American  Imaging  Assn) 

Bailey  Morris  t  Robinson  (Foi:First  American  Bankshares.  Inc) 

Bailey  Moms  8  Robinson  (For  Health  Insurance  Assn  ol  Amenca) 

Bailey  Moms  8  Robinson  (Forlnvestment  Company  Institute)  

Bailey  Moms  t  Robinson  (For;Upjotai  CaJ 

GncapMcc - 

Atan  Games  Corp 


Commission  on  SaW-totemiHialii  . 

Faulk  8  Co.  Inc 

Ulinois  Power  Co 

Inftisoll-Rand „ 

Hma  limited  PiitncnlM* 

MinoRa  tocp 


Napa  Flood  Control  and  Water  Constnration  Distnd  . 

National  Venture  Capital  Association 

New  York  Mercantile  Eichange  (NTMEX) 

Sun-Diamond  Growers  of  Calitomia , 

Montana  Power  Co,  et  al 

American  Resort  8  Residential  towlopnml  Asa  ... 

General  Instrument  Corporation  

El  Paso  Electric  Co 

Unitid  Parcel  Service  

on  Citiiens  for  World  Iradt 

nt  Company  Institute  . -„ 

American  Eipress  Co  — 

Dreyfus  Corporation 


Investment  Partnership  Assn  ™ 

Kamehameha  Schools/Bishop  Estate  

Liga  Agricola  Industrial  de  la  Cana  de  Ancai  . 

Merrill  Lynch  8  Co,  Inc  

National  Assn  of  Beverage  Impoitcit  

Republic  National  Bank  

Rutgers,  The  State  University  of  New  lersay  ... 

Shearson  Lehman  Brothers.  Inc  

Teachers  Insurance  8  Annuity  Assn/CREF 

Wine  8  Spirits  IMlioiesalers  ol  America.  Inc  ..... 

City  ol  Grand  Fortrs ., 

Hubert  Humphrey  Institute  of  Public  Alfan  .... 

Small  Business  Eiporters  Assn  

Boise  Cascade  Corp    

International  Technical  Eipcrtise  ltd 

Americans  for  Peace 

Lincoln  National  Corp  

Overseas  Educatno  Assn,  Inc 

Asarco,  Inc  ___ 

Grumman  (^rp 

American  Counal  of  lih  Insurance,  lac  . 

IBM  Corp 

Biscuit  8  Cracker  Mfgrs  Assn 


Industrial  Development  Authority  of  Ireland  

Rosapepe  8  Spanos.  Inc  (For  HiR  Block.  Inc) 

H8R  Block,  Inc  , 

Goldman  Sachs  I  Co : 

Johnson  Matthflr.  Inc  

Bristol-Myers  Squibb  Co  

Recording  Industry  Assn  of  America  

Miles.  Inc  

Allwaste.  Inc 


Children's  tofense  Fund 

Jewish  War  Veterans  ot  tlie  USA  . 


Migrant  Legal  Action  Program,  Inc  .... 

Rainbow  Lobby l.. 

American  Petroleum  Institute 

Intertek  Services  International,  ltd 

Church  Alliance 

Pueblo  de  Cochiti 

American  Assn  of  Retired  Persons _., 

Int  I  Union  ol  Electronic.  Electrical.  Salanad. 

American  International  Group,  Inc  .' 

Citizen  Action  Fund     

Central  Florida  Commuter  Rail  Authority 

City  ol  Altamonte  Springs 

Hawaii  Natural  Energy  Institute 


Technological  Research  8  Development  Authocily  . 

Amencan  Petroleum  Institute  

Rational  Fed  of  Independent  Business  -. 

Independent  Petroleum  Assn  of  America 

Enserch  Corp .____ 

Financial  Eiecutives  Institute  

Central  A/aona  Project  Assn  

Mortgage  Insurance  Companies  of  Amtnca  

tIBNA  American  Bank  NA 

Ancncan  Soc  of  Travel  Agents  -. 

histitute  ot  Electrical  8  Electmnics  En|innn  ... 

American  Bankers  Assn _ 

Xeroi  Corp 

Independent  Insurance  Agents  ol  America,  hic  ... 

Eastman  Kodak  Co  

Independent  Petroleum  Assn  of  America  

National  Assn  of  Manulactuien  

Lesher  8  Russell.  Inc  

Ashland  Oil.  Inc  

Golbal  Broadcasting  System    

Amencan  Civil  Liberties  Union 


National  Rural  Electric  Coopeiatne  Assn 

American  College  ol  Radiotao .... 

American  Opiometric  Assn  

toehnnger  Mannheim  , 

Alliance  to  End  Childhood  lead  f 
Bristol-Myers  Souibb  Co  , 


New  England  Rehabilitation  Hospdal 

Nissan  North  Amenca.  Inc  

Chevnm  USA.  Inc  

Hapco.  Inc  


Common  Sense,  tac  . 


Receipts 


93800 


9,702il0 


14.442.00 


1J60M 

siidS 


lOMOOO 
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2.000M 
2.500.00 
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2.00000 
16.983  00 


3.SHM 
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ZJMM 

ymm 


34.200J0 


672.00 
900.00 


2M100 

625.00 

2.000.00 


IJOOOO 
6.000110 
3.000.00 


1.000.00 
6.250.00 
3.000.00 
9.0CO.OO 
3.744.96 
15J46J1 


4j00il0 
43100 


27.4412$ 
2J94J0 
1.50000 

11.080.01 


600.00 


1.184  JO 
4J7500 


2.68800 


3,750.00 
1JS0.00 


2.S00M 
2.000.00 


3t.395.00 
1.50000 


650.00 
60.00000 
2.00000 
8  000  00 
3.137  50 
12500 


IMM 

1,16666 

6.900,00 

37.00 

30.000.00 


26.013J7 


Eipenditurcs 


1.95800 
1.729.27 


121.60 


1.150.90 


85621 
1.119.00 


511.25 
542 JM) 


1.400.00 
536  0( 


1.045.01 
520  00 


20B.15 


331524 


13.10 

To2o'ig 
"i.isiiji 

11IJ4 

iitM 

194  00 


2.993  86 

300  00 

1000 

4,11018 
500.00 

mu 


925.00 

-•■jjijjf 


50600 
75  00 


190.55 


52040 
475  30 
10130 


23401 

iM 

lejoooo 

32.44178 
50,12228 


UMI 


222} 


G.  i.  nHM^S 

Sinan  I 
Anthony 
tennclli  J 
R.  Gftifd 
Shannon 
David  M 
M  SalUi^ai 
Sammons 
MndyB 
Saaiwh 
Bnm  __ 
ItmaC 


Satfkf  If .  USS  Connecticut  Aw .  NW  Washington.  DC  2003i  . 

Kltltf.  2626  l^nnylvama  Awaue.  NW  WashinitMi.  DC  20037 

Sauna  Jr .  lOSO  \7»  U.  Mf*.  KM  Washin|lM.  DC  20036  

Salaets.  311  Firjt  SIrttl.  RW.  HOC  Washinttoa.  DC  200OI 


ialtnrime.  1250  ConnKticul  Awnue.  NW.  MOl  Washin|ton.  DC  20036  . 

Imon,  1350  iye  Stiwi  m  »810  Washington.  DC  20005  

ilU.  815  16lh  Strut,  m  Washington  DC  20OO6         

1220  I  S((Ml.  m  Washington.  DC  20005    

interpnses.  Inc.  300  CrescanI  Court  Dallas.  IX  75201  

1101  15th  StiHt.  m.  MOO  Washington.  DC  20W5-50n  . 


;  Sapir  im 


Sc  Ht 


ickaM.  Missouri  Electric  Utitlies  1800  K  Street  NW.  ilOll  Waslnn|toa.  DC  20006 

Schai  (f.  1250  Connecticut  Ave  .  m  Washington.  DC  20036  

SchauD.  1726  M  Street.  NW.  11100  Washington.  DC  20036-4502  

chcerschmidt.  490  I'Entant  Plaza  East.  SW.  14200  Washington.  DC  20024 


5  hi 


Rose  Man 
Sandars 
JulcSa 
Stephen 

^^ 

ChaitesE 
Wef  G 
Rgbett ) 
Patricia 
Cnc 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 
Leslie  Sac 
Ronald  i 
Susan 
Saitain 
Satellite 
Mara  B 
Thomas 
Chaites  P 
Save  Out  I 
Richard  N 
Paulasue 
Robert 
Jeanne 
VclonaV 
Afliy  . .   _ 
Patncia  A 
RolKflH 
Maic  I  Sc  . 
Sam  Schei  i 
G  David 
iames  P  . 
Kenneth  D 
Schmeltm 
Richard  M 
John  NoeM 
Schnader 

Do 
HahionC 
Rckattf 
Rataft  V. 
Atfakain 

Do 
Frank  Sch 
SchnitJer 
Jan 

Do 

Do 

Do 
Charles  C 
H  B  W 
N  Donald 
Ju«»Schul 
Lynn  M 
Marli 
Richard  F 
Beniamin 
NeilO 
Adam  D 
Arthur  E 
Elinor 

Do 
Phillip  I 
Richard 
Richard  S 
Joseph  A. 
Scientific 
Michael 
Melanie 
DendA. 


I  temational  Associates.  Inc.  1912  Sunderland  Place  IM  Washington.  K  20036-16M  . 

"  7500  Jellerson  SI .  HE  1250  Albuquerque.  NM  87109    .._.. 

M*n.  1225  E|e  SIraet.  m.  1825  Washington.  DC  20005 _ ._ 

illi^  Seedefv  1200  Ittn  Street  NW  1200  Washington  DC  20036 

Sanders.  2501  H  Stieet.  WW  Washington.  OC  20037    

SbinaM  t  Brandenbui.  PC .  1110  Vermont  Awnue.  HH  KK  WasliMflea.  DC  2000S 

in^rson-Ausjin,  42*0  Bnltaoy  Court  Woodbndge.  VA  22192  

Sandhetr.  1957  E  Street.  NW  Washington  DC  20006 

Sao(*er.  2419  Cham  Bndge  Road,  m  Washington  OC  20016  

Sandler.  1220  L  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20005 

S|ndlund.  1730  M  Street.  NW.  Suite  602  Washington.  DC  20036 ., 


larasm.  5205  Leeshurg  Pike.  11600  Falls  Church.  VA  22041 
Sar  son.  2111  Wilson  Boulevard.  ilOOO  Arlington.  VA  22201  ..... 
I  La  I  Offices.  219  Boulevard.  NE  Gainesville.  GA  30501 


B  Mdcasting  i  Communications  Assn.  225  Remekers  Lane.  4600  Aieuodni.  M  22314 

S  ger,  9  Vassar  Street  Poughkeepsie.  NY  12601     _ 

Si  lerailch.  90  Pitli  Awnue  New  York.  NY  10016- 1387 

iaunden.  1130  Connecticut  Aw .  m.  1830  Washington.  DC  20036  

Idren  National  Alliance.  Inc.  1757-D  West  Carson  Street.  4280  Torrance,  C*  90i0t  .. 

Samya.  1333  New  Hampshire  Ave  .  NW  Washington.  OC  20036  

iwirers.  729  15lh  Street.  NW  Washington.  OC  20005     

Sayer.  1742  N  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20036  

1850  M  Street.  HH.  1 1th  Floor  Washington.  K  20036 


einesson  American  Bar  Assn  Government  Atlairs  Division  1800  M  Street.  NW  W>sliin|lan.  K  20036-5816  . 

PC  Boi  2121  Corpus  Chnsti,  TX  78403        

lering.  625  Indiana  Awnue.  »»  Suite  500  Washington.  OC  20004-2901  „ 

!  Jilicht.  1350  E»e  Street,  m.  1810  Washington.  OC  20005-3305  -_.-_...; , 

ScMoman.  499  South  Capitol.  SW.  4401  Washington.  DC  20003 


Aptaker  t  Sheppard.  2600  Virginia  Aw .  NW.  41000  Washington.  OC  20037  .. 
Schmidt  Ir .  1333  New  Hampshire  Aw..  NW.  4600  Washington.  OC  20036  „. 

Schmitj.  P.O  Bo  475  Culbertson.  MI  59218-0475  

arrison  Sefal  t  Lewis.  1111  19th  Street.  NW.  41000  Washington.  K  20036  . 


eel 
I  School  nakei 


S  on. 


S  wner. 


R.  Denny 
Susan  J 
Scnbner 

Do 

Do 

Do 
Nemll  K  . 
Timothy  Sc 
Murray  S.  '. 
Walter!  Si 
Securities 
Security 
Pamela 
Charles  M 
Chrrstoohei 
Jeiome  M 
Ruth  L 
Frances 
Carl  J  Se 
George  H 
MarkU  ' 
lane  Seigk 
Ga/yB 
J.P  Seman|i 

Do 
Marlisa 


Sei.i 


iSe  hi 
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February  11,  1992 


Organisation  or  Individual  Filing 


iner  H.  1156  15lh  Street.  NW.  41100  Washington.  K  20005 
il  Sanner.  1227  25th  Street.  MN.  4610  Washington.  DC  20037 
1333  H  St..  NW.  4400  WaskinHon.  OC  20005 „. ... 


ir.  1764  OM  Meadow  Lane.  4350  McUan.  V*  22102 


«:hneider.  1100  NW.  14th  Austin.  MN  55912  

wider.  225  N.  Washington  Street  Aleiandna.  VA  22314  ... 
:hneider.  1250  24lh  Street.lW.  4300  Washington.  DC  20007 
hneier.  1101  16tn  Street,  NW.  4333  Washington.  OC  20036  . 


Iler.  1957  E  St .  NW  Washingtoo.  DC  20006 


Industries.  Inc.  3200  NW.  Veofl  Awnue  Portland.  OR  97210  . 
1420  New  York  Aw.  NW.  41050  Washington.  DC  20005  . 


Schieiber.  I  Mnsachusetts  tae..  NW  Washington.  OC  20001  

S  hroeder  1016  I6th  Street.  NW,  5th  Floor  Washington.  DC  20036 

chroeder  Maryland  Petroleum  Council  60  West  St    4403  Annapolis.  MD  21401 

1909  K  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20049     

lubeit.  1130  Connecticut  Aw  .  NW.  41000  Washington.  DC  20036  __, 

Schuiz.  8607  Westwood  Center  Diiw  4204  Vienna.  VA  22182   ,  .    .; 

Ichulti.  807  Maine  Awnue.  SW  Washington.  OC  20024   _.. 

Schuster.  1333  New  Hampshire  Aw    NW.  41001  Washington.  DC  20036  ., 

Sclisler.  2120  L  Street.  NW.  4305  Washington.  DC  20037  _ 

S  hwail2.  1101  15lh  St .  NW.  4400  Washington.  DC  20005 

S  hwartz.  1420  King  St  Aleiandna.  VA  22314-2715 .. .... 

SchJarU.  318  S  Abingdon  Street  Arlington.  VA  22204  


S  hwartz.  1 130  Connecticut  Aw .  IW.  410O0  Washington.  DC  20036  . 

Sc  wartj.  880  S  Pickett  St  Aleiandna.  VA  22304   

ichweiker.  1001  Pennsylvania  Aw  NW  Washington.  OC  20004  

:iamno.  10  Madison  Aw .  Boi  1938  Momstown.  NJ  07962-1938  ..... 

lanta.  One  Technology  Partway  Boi  105600  Atlanta.  GA  30348 _. 

Sctilla.  880  S  Pickett  St  Aleiandna.  VA  22304    _ 

901  Mam  Street.  42555  Dallas.  TX  75202 


Sc  tield. 


s  m. 


1100  CoMHCticul  Aw..  NW.  4620  Washington.  DC  20036 

Scott.  1101  Mnwiil  Int..  m  12n  Floor  Washington.  OC  20005 

101  Coutitiibon  Im.,  NN  Wisbington.  DC  20001 

1383  Piccard  Dnw  POBoi  1725  Rnkville.  MO  20850 


S  itt 

Hi  I  (  Thompson.  1850  K  Street.  NW.  41100  Washington.  OC  20006 


1025  Coffliecticot  Aw .  NN.  11014  Washmiton.  K  20036  . 

lly.  25  Louisiana  Awnue.  NW  Washington.  DC  20001     „ 

ureman.  1667  K  Street.  NW.  4300  Washington.  DC  20006 

udlo.  1025  Connecticut  Aw  .  NW  Washington.  DC  20036 

ustry  Assn.  1850  M  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20036  . 


idi 
Irilers  Assn.  Inc  One  World  Trade  Center  4451 1  New  Yotli.  NY  10041  . 

m.  2300  N  Street.  NW.  4600  Washington.  DC  20037  

ieeger  IR.  2000  Pennsylvania  Aw    NW  46200  Washington.  K  2O006  . 

C.  Sceger.  655  15th  Street,  m.  4400  Washingtoo.  X  20005  -. 

egal.  8401  Colesville  Road.  4317  Siiwr  Spring.  MO  20910 

il.  1212  New  York  Avenue,  m  Washington.  DC  20005  _ 

lers.  1600  Eye  St .  m»  Washington.  OC  20006 


Se  ert. 


rlich,  1101  17th  Street.  NW.  44O0  Washington.  DC  20036  _. 

idel  Jr .  AssKiated  Petroleum  Industnes  ot  PA  PO  Ba  925  Hamsbuil  P*  1710t . 

rt.  1101  Sadccnth  Street.  NW  Wasbioiloo.  DC  20036 

1155  CaiHMCtiCil  Aw..  NW  Waslungton.  OC  20036  

AncncM  Bar  Assa  1100  M  Street.  NW  Washingtoo.  U  20036 

1050  ITWi  Sheet.  42200  Denver.  CO  80265 


Sei  :hali.  3900  Wisconsin  Aw  NW  Washington.  DC  20016 


EmployeiA^ient 


Waste  Management.  Inc 

National  Telephone  Cooperatiw  Assn 

Tciaco.  Inc  „ 

Computer  I  Business  Manufacturers  Assn 

McCaw  Cellular  Communications,  lac 

Johnson  t  Johnson .._ 

Afl-CIO     

Amencan  Petroleum  Institute .„ 


National  CouikiI  oI  Comoiaoitipi 
Trend  International 
Philip  Morns.  Inc  ... 
Beer  Institute 


National  Business  Aircraft  Assn  ... 
Chemical  Manufacturers  Assn.  Inc 

Amencan  Soc  ol  Assn  Eiecutiws  ..     

American  Group  Practice  Assn  

Associated  General  Contractors  ol  Aiaenc* 

American  Telemarketing  Assn 

American  Petroleum  Institute   

Council  of  European  t  Japanese  Natnnal 

Medical  Group  Management  Assn  „ , , 

American  Managed  Care  t  Review  Assn .....^ 

California  Assn  ol  Sanitation  Agencies  .. '„^. 

Cure  Corp    _,....;~~i-l 

ENS  Resources.  Inc  (For  East  Bay  Mud)  ...„.„_•...._. 

ENS  Resources.  Inc  (For  Orange  County  Sanitation  Distnctit .... 

Western  Research  Institute    _ „„.... 

American  Fmzen  Food  Institute ., 

National  Beer  Wholesalers  tesn „ , t...,. 

Ebasco  Services.  Inc _..„ .:.,..„....,..._, 

Philip  Morris.  Inc  „.„.; ::. ^„. . .,.^ 


Scenic  Hudson,  Inc ...^....■..„ __ 

Walter  Conston  Aletander  t  Green.  PC.  (For:leytiold  AS) 

Southern  Company  Services.  Inc 


Atlantic  Richfield  Co  

Associated  Builders  t  Contracton, 

Hampshire  Instruments „ 

United  lelecomAIS  Spnnt _ 

Kansas  City  Power  &  Light,  el  al.  . 

Amencan  Paper  Institute.  Inc 

Pacific  Gas  i  ElKtnc  Company   ... 

Xeroi  Corp  

Amencan  Bar  Assn    

Central  Power  (  Light  Company 


laft  Stettmius  (  Hollister  (For  Special  Coomiittie  tgr  Hntt  Can  RcfenRs) . 

Johnson  A  Johnson  .«.„.. *.; ... 

National  Assn  of  Independent  Insurers  ......_..™„„..„„„„„„...™™.,. 

Council  of  Nursing  Home  Suppliers .«..™..- ....... 

Association  ot  American  Publishers ...v— —.......— „_~;.~ 


Receipts 


81200 
5.000.00 

'  Tm'M 

10.00000 
1.000  00 

13.56894 
800000 

ioooooo 

5.22500 

laoooo 


500.00 
20000 


4,000.00 

isnM 


300.00 

Lwun 

MMM 

liJiiiM 


277  75 
440000 

500.00 
2.865.00 
1.500.00 


U7IJ3 


-2J00.0O 
7.50000 

10  000  00 
4  374  99 


Mack  Trucks.  Inc  _ 

Toyota  Motor  Corporate  Services  U.SJI.  iM  . 

Ceo  A  Hormel  &  Company „ „„ 

Hon  Commissioned  Officers  Assa  .„;__.;_ 

Americans  for  Peace     .,„;....;.,.,  „ 

Kelly  Senrices.  Inc „. 

ORACLE  Corporation  ...  _ 

Associated  General  Contractors  of  Aaienca  .. 


Van  ScoyK  Associates  (For  Coalition  ol  EPSCoR  States) 

Van  Scoyoc  Associates.  Inc  (For  National  Assn  of  Water  Companies) 

Van  Scoyoc  Associates.  Inc  (For  Tulane  Umwrsity)  

Van  Scoyoc  Assaiates  (For  University  of  Alabama  Strslcni)  -...:.„_... 

National  Guard  Assn  of  the  US „_..™.„ 

Consumers  Power  Co  ___._ . .._.__._, 

American  Petroleum  Institute  .....™.,™..™;™..:.:.«..:.™.i„„ 

Amencan  Assn  of  Retired  Persoas ;...,.;.!.;_._. ,_„...;__.l:~. 

American  Insurance  Assn ,.   .,■,■.  >,  ,  :,^„ ; .„„, 

Professional  Services  Council ...... .__ "■•  ■    ' .  .  -■ 

Disabled  American  Veterans  ....._.„■. „„..„___;..:. 

Arco  Chemical  Company 


International  Bridge  Tunnel  1  TumpAe  ASM  . 

National  OntKi\  ot  Community  Bankers  ...... 

National  Society  ol  Professional  Engineers  .:„ 
California  State  Lands  Commission  . 


Washington  State  Department  of  Natural  Resources  . 

American  Insurance  Assn     „ 

Boat  Owners  Assn  of  the  U  S 

American  Council  of  Life  Insuraxe,  loc «^ 

Financial  Eiecutiws  Institute  ..;., .... 


Boat  Owners  Assn  of  the  U.S. . 

Greyhound  Lines.  Inc  

Mobil  Corporation  

American  Medical  Assn 


United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  I  Joiners  ol  Aiaenct . 
American  Occupational  Therapy  Assn.  hic  :».;,i..v-"i_~- 

CNA  Financial  Corp    ;«1.™„™»» 

Provident  Life  i  Accident  Insurance  Co  ....„._.._• u.. 

Security  Life  of  Oenwr  Insurance  Co ....;_:. 

Iransamenca  Corporation  ...,.„ ....„.„. 

Enserch  Corporation    „.._ ; 

International  Brotherhood  of  Teamsters  ..... ._„:.^_.... 

Amdahl  Corp    _.;._.._■ 

Shdl  Ori  Co , : 


National  Council  of  Cham  Restaurants 

Chicago  Mercantile  Eichange    

USAA  

Jewish  Peace  Lobby  _ 

Outdwr  Adwrtising  Assn  ot  Aatenci  .... 

Motion  Picture  Assn  of  America,  loc 

American  President  Companies,  ltd 

American  IVtroleum  Institute 


Independent  Petroleum  Assn  of  Amenca 

Waste  Management.  Inc   

American  Bar  Assn  


Hill  i  Khowlton  (ForAseptic  Packaging  Council) 
Hill  t  Knowllon  (For  Colorado  Stale  Uniwrsily)  .. 
Federal  National  Mortgage  Assn 


545.10 

1.500.00 

400M 

""f(no"66 

915  00 

40000 

38.000.00 

500.00 


2.87500 
4.40000 


4.000  00 
8.800  00 
6.00O.00 
9.762.00 


Eipenditures 


5.000.00 

10.50000 
6.000  00 
9132  00 
1.000  00 

""72461 


1.500.00 
1710800 
15000 
1.000.00 
2.000.00 
1.000.00 


3i2S.OO 


I6MI.00 


2.00000 

3.75000 

669.50 

2,500.00 


4.6n.0O 

19.655  55 

1.00000 

50000 


3jsaoo 


3.00000 
26.500.00 


3J50.00 

400.00 

4,!I20.00 


18.000.00 


1.17528 
705  10 

32J84 
4.707  00 
108  00 
566.90 
15841 


7100 


9300 

'jjjjjgg 


I4U2 

2.154  94 


938  94 


345.24 


1.563.96 

■5"5fld.OO 


437.38 


307  87 

319  89 
3.44199 


7045 

175  00 


39.808.00 


20150 
65  63 


3.754  34 
367.36 
46.00 


7.00 


647.40 
6.99800 


694  60 


961 
111.87 


1.95988 

iiiu 


500.00 
275.00 


364  20 


4.»26.52 


331.497  00 
6.484.00 


6.830  00 

7500 

20168 


86735 
586.24 
50.00 


3.064  42 


February  11,  1992 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


2229 


Organuation  or  Individual  Filing 


Wendy  Senor.  440  First  Street.  NW.  46O0  Washington.  OC  20001   

David  Senler.  100  Maryland  Avenue,  NE.  4500  Washington.  OC  20002 _ 

Robert  A  Seraphin.  1725  letleison  Davis  Highway.  4901  Arlington.  VA  22202  .... , 

Peter  M  Seremet.  16  Munson  Road  Farmington.  CI  06034-0338  J..... 

David  P  Seneei.  11723  fireside  Place.  4G  Reslon.  VA  22080 

Seward  t  Kissel.  818  Connecticut  Awnue,  Wt.  4800  Washington.  DC  20006 

Seyfarth  Shaw  Fairweather  8  Geraldson.  815  Connecticut  Aw .  NW.  4500  WisliiO|tM.  K  20006  . 

Thomas  A  Shalkm.  1220  L  Street,  m  Washington.  OC  20005 

James  M  Shamberger.  1819  L  St .  WY.  7th  Floor  Washington.  DC  20036 

Deborah  L  Shannon.  1 120  Conneclicul  Aw .  (8*  Washington.  DC  20036 ..... 

Bernard  M  Shapiro.  1801  K  Street.  W*.  4700  Washington.  OC  20006  .S-^..,,^..... 

Mark  R  Shapiro.  5  Darby  Court  Bethesda,  MO  20817  ,. 

Do  IZIZIZIZZIZIIIZZZ'ZII~I^ZZIIIZZZZ~Z~I. 

Mark  1  Sharp.  1819 1  Street.  NW.  4200  Washington.  OC  20036- 3B22 „; 

Norman  F  Sharp.  1100  17th  Street.  NW.  4504  Washington.  DC  20036   

Do 

Sharretts  Paley  Cartel  t  Blauwit  PC.  1707 1  Stncl.  NW.  4725  Wasluagba.  DC  20038 

Do ;..... 

Do 

EdwanJ  W  Shaw.  1801  K  Street.  IM.  4800  Washington.  DC  20006 

Shaw  Pittman  Potts  t  Trowbridge.  2300  N  Street.  NW.  45121  Washington.  OC  20037  ..... 

Do   „ 

Do  . u.^. ^„ 


Do  . 
Do 
Do  . 
Do 
Do  . 
Do. 
Do 
Do  . 
Do  . 
Do 


Shea  i  Gardner.  1800  Massachusetts  Awnue.  NW  Washington.  DC  70036 , 

lames  V,  Sheahan  PO  Boi  89000  Atlanta,  GA  30356-9000 _ 

P  Scott  Shearer   1725  K  Street.  NW.  41405  Washington,  DC  20006 

John  1  Sheehan.  815  16th  St .  NW.  4706  Washington.  DC  20006 _. ' „ 

Peggy  A.  Sheehan.  1401  New  York  Awnue.  NW.  41100  Washington.  DC  20005  . 1 

Shaun  M  Sheehan.  1722  Eye  Street.  NW.  Washington,  DC  20006 „...„ 

Kathleen  Sheekey.  3rd  Floor  2030  M  Street.  NW  Washington,  DC  20036 _ 

C  Douglas  Shelby.  Florida  Petroleum  Council  215  South  Monnx  Street.  4800  Tallahassee.  FL  32301  .... ..... 

Sher  t  Blackwell.  1255  23rd  Street.  NW.  4500  Washington.  OC  20037 .. ,:_._„.,™i.„;.„.,. 

Do ,.,- :,,  "    ; . :^.. J.i__. 

Sheridan  Group.  1775 T Street.  Wti  Washington.  DC  20009 .^ ■'.,-:,    ■-,,.'"■- ; ............ 

Do     : ;™_u„;.w.w_- ._...: .- 

Do  ZZZIZIZZZIZIZZIIZZrZ'^':':7':ZI~ZiZ^ZZIZZZZI!^^ 

Judith  C  Shennan.  1111  14th  Street.  NW.  41200  Washington,  DC  20005 ,..,.. ... . 

Peter  B  Shennan.  1146  19th  Street.  IM  Washington.  OC  20036 . 

R  Parker  Sherrill.  PO  Boi  24350  4525  Harding  Road  Nashville.  IN  37202-4350 ;. „......„. 

I  V  Shockley  III.  2121  San  Jacinto  Street  42500  PO  Boi  660164  Dallas.  IX  75266-0164  i_...._ 

John  G  Shortridge.  818  Connecticut  Aw  .  NW  Washington.  DC  2D006 . \ 

Harold  A.  Shoup.  1899  L  Street.  NW  Washington.  OC  20036  ;.. . ,..„_ . _.._ 

A  2  Shows.  1801  Columbia  Rd  .  NW.  4203  Washington.  DC  20009  ..._ ...,..„ .;. 

Jennifer  M.  Shriwr.  6200  Oak  Tree  Blvd  Independence.  OH  44131 ^ ^.„. ...... 

Walter  Shur.  51  Madison  Aw.  New  York.  NY  10010 „„ 

William  H  Shute.  1667  K  Stieet.  NW.  41000  Washington.  DC  20006 .- 

Jane  E  Sidebottom.  1015  15th  Street.  NW  4802  Washington  OC  20005 

Sidley  t  Austin.  1722  Eye  Street,  m  Washington.  DC  20006  

Do .... 

Do  .,....-.„: 

Chnstine  Sigler.  2000  K  St..  NW.  8th  Floor  Washinjton.  OC  20006 ......: 

Lucmda  Sikes.  215  Pennsylvania  Aw  .  SE  Washington.  OC  20003 

Allan  Silber.  365  Main  Street  Nashua.  NH  03060 

Stephan  Silbertarb.  440  first  Street.  NW.  4600  Washington.  DC  20001 , 

Howard  J  Silwr.  1522  K  Street.  NW.  4836  Washington.  DC  20O05 .,.., 

Slew  Silwr.  2300  Clarendon  Blvd.  41010  Arlington.  VA  22201  : . 

Do  _ ... __..._... 

Do  ZZZZZZZZIZZZZZZZZIZZZZZ!nZZI~ZZIZ 


Do  . 
Do 
Do  . 
Do  . 
Do  . 
Do 


Silwr  Users  Assn.  Inc.  1730  M  St   NW.  4911  Washington.  DC  20036  .. 
Daniel  Silwrman.  215  Pennsyhlvania  Aw  .  SE  Washington.  DC  20003  . 

Curtis  Silwrs.  888  16th  St..  NW.  4606  Washington.  OC  20006 

Do   


Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 


Silwrslein  (  Mullens.  1776  K  Street.  NW.  4800  Washington.  DC  20006 


Do  . 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do  . 

Do 

Oo  . 

Do 

Do  . 

Do. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 


David  J  Simon.  3017  Sooth  Hill  Street  Artington.  VA  22202 _„ 

Karen  H.  Simon.  2600  Virginia  Aw..  NW.  10th  Floor  Washington.  OC  20037-1905  . 

Michael  E.  Simon.  1666  K  SI .  NW  Washington,  OC  20006  

Neil  A  Simon,  1350  New  York  Ave  ,  NW.  4900  Washington.  DC  20005  

Da«d  C.  Simons.  1100  Connecticut  Aw.  NW.  4410  Washington,  DC  20036 


Employer/Client 


American  Israel  Pubhc  Affairs  Comm  

Aaancan  Agnculture  Mowment.  Inc  

Capital  Marketing  Analytics  (For  Aeraiet  General  Corp) 

HeuNem.  Inc      _ 

Automated  Sciences  Group.  Inc  . _i 

Mernll  Lynch  Money  Martlets.  UK 

American  Soc  of  Pension  Acluanes ._ 

American  Petroleum  Institute  . 

Reinsurance  Assn  of  Amenca  

Anencan  Baahers  Assn 


Price  Naleitmse  (ForJnwstment  Co  histitute)  . 

Guam  Oflice  (ForJosepti  George  Bamba) 

Guam  Office  (ForGoriton  Mailloui)  _._» 

Guam  Office  (For  Marilyn  Manibusan)  '. 

Matsushita  Electnc  Corp  of  Amenca  _.„. 

Cigar  Assn  of  Amenca.  Inc  

Pipe  Tobacco  Council  

Amencan  Assn  of  Eiporters  1 1 
Sckodler  Technical  Paper.  Inc 
ley  Manufacturers  of  America 
INestinghouse  Electnc  Corp 

Apple  Computer.  Inc  

Atlas  Corp  _. 

Emerson  Electnc  Co 

Equitable  ol  I 


ESCO  Electronics  Corp _ _ 

Gross  Pointes-Harper  Woods  Study  Comm  lor  Detroit  City  Air. 

Institute  of  International  Bankers  ._ 

National  Assn  of  Manne  Manufacturers 

National  Automobile  Dealers  Assn  . 

Robinson  Terminal   . ... 

RIR  Nabisco       

Utility  Nuclear  Waste  and  Transportation  Piograai  .... 

Workplace  Health  and  Safety  Council  

Sociele  Generale  de  Surwillaoce.  SA 

Siemens  Corporation 


Halfpenny  Hahn  Roche  (  Marchese  (ForMimtiM  Sanrae  kdnliy  Ana) 

United  Steelwortiers  of  America  

National  Cooperatiw  Business  Assn _ 

Inbune  Bfoadcasting  Co 

Common  Cause 

Amencan  Petroleum  Institute , 

AP  Moller-Maersk    

International  Brothertiood  of  Teamsters  Chautfea ._     ,,  ,       ■ 

Joint  Shipping  Conference ™.- 

American  Foundation  for  AIDS  Research  ■_ 

CFIOS  Action  Campaign  for  the  US  ICACIUS)  . 

Harvard  AIDS  Institute 

San  Francisco  AIDS  Foundation 

American  Dental  Assn 


Dunaway  8  Cross  (For  Industrial  Tract  Aisn)  

Health  Inist.  Inc.  et  al  __.. 

Central  8  South  West  Corp 

USX  Corporation  _. 

American  Assn  ol  Advertising  Agencies 


Centerior  Energy  Corp 

New  Yorti  Life  Insurance  Company 

Southwestern  Bell  Corp  

American  Consulting  Engineers 

Oonrey.  Inc  

W  K  Kellogg  Foundation  

Newell  Company 


National  Comm  to  Preserae  Social  Secunty  . 

U  S  Public  Interest  Research  Group  _. 

Recyclers  ol  Copper  Alloy  Products   _ 

American  Israel  Public  Aftairs  Comm  

Consortium  of  Social  Science  Assns  . 


Robertson  Monagle  8  Eastaugh  (For  Alaska  loueis  Assa) ... 
Robertson  Monagle  8  Eastaugh  (ForJtnchorage  School  District)  . 

Robertson  Monagle  8  Eastaugh  (For  Bristol  Bay  Naliw  Corp)  

Robertson  Monagle  t  Eastaugh  (ForBP  Amenca.  IncI  

Robertson  Monagle  &  Eastaugh  (For  City  of  Craig)  

Robertson  Monagle  &  Eastaugh  (For  City  of  Kotzebue)  

Robertson  Monagle  &  Eastaugh  (For  Echo  Bay  Mining  Cofflpaqr)  . 

Robeitsoo  Monagle  8  Eastaugh  (For  Kennecott  Corf) 

Robertson  Monagle  8  Eastaugh  (ForMukwan.  Inc)  

Robertson  Monagle  t  Eastaugh  (For  Municipality  ot  AadMraie)  .. 

US  Public  Interest  Researeh  Group 


Receipts 


11.749.98 
3J00M 

lifisiiSi 


5JI3M 

15.000JM 

200.00 


2.500.00 

390.00 

6.00000 

1,50000 

6,000.00 

10000 

1075  00 

580.00 


11.9S2J0 
SJS6J4 


11.25000 

15.891.43 
1.30000 
3.00000 

11.949  57 
2393 


160.00 


30.000.00 
7.500.00 


9.000.00 
1.000.00 


475.00 
2.500.00 


292.50 

802  JO 

130.00 

247.50 

4M6.00 

6.0OO0O 

17.500.00 

18.000.00 


Bannennan  8  Associates.  Inc  (for  Arab  Republic  ot  Egypt) 

Bannerman  and  Associates.  Inc  (For  Beirut  University  Collegel  

Bannennan  &  Assxiates.  Inc  (For  Embassy  of  the  Republic  of  DjiboutO  - 

Bannennan  &  Associates.  Inc  (ForCjOwmment  ol  the  United  Arab  Emirates)  ... 

Bannennan  8  Associates.  Inc  (ForGowmment  of  Tunisia)   

Bannennan  8  Associates.  Inc  (For  Sawyer-Miller  Gniup  (lor  Govenimeflt  ol  tbe 
Philippines)), 

American  Newspaper  Publishers  Assn  

Association  for  Advanced  Ute  Undeiwntinf _.. ___._ 

Bristol-Myers  Co 

Cushman  t  Wakefield  „ . , 

EDS _ . 

Goodwill  Industnes .. ^ . . 

Walter  Hams,  et  al 

IEEE _ 

Kelso  8  Company  

Maiestic  Realty  Co 

Monrovia  Nursery  Company 
MCA.  Inc 


National  Assn  of  Home  Builders  Trade  Assn  . 
National  Assn  of  Inwstment  Companies  . 
National  Structured  Settlements  Trade  Assa  . 

Pacific  Cargoes.  Inc    __ 

R  S  Data  Systems.  Inc _ 

Republic  National  Bank  ol  Near  fort 

Rolls-Royce  Motor  Cars.  Inc 
Tropicana  Energy  Co 


US  League  ol  Savings  Institutions  . . 

5600.  Inc 

National  Parks  8  Consenralmi  Associatna 

SdMieltzer.  Aptaker  8  Shepan)  (For.-Cowidl  o(  Nwiing  Hone  Sopphcrs) 

Aitkui  Andersen  i  Co 

Meniational  Franchise  Assn _. 

Eaton  Coip 


1.500.00 
1.506.00 

iJMM 
500.00 
500.00 

2;5obbb 

12.00000 
5.000.00 
3.379.00 
2.076.90 


1.500.00 

750.00 

1.000.00 


5.000J)0 


800.00 
6.000.00 


4.000.00 
10.000il0 


3.000i» 
400JN 


300il0 

672j0t 
HUM 

liSAM 


Expenditures 


20132 


15.03141 
50.00 

175.60 


16.50 
964  94 
20800 
85194 

6869 
675  00 
460.00 


inj4 


36.753.01 


4JM3.50 
274M 


8S>.«S 


1,866  J2 
7810 


12.00 

"43.57045 
43.570.45 
43J7045 
43.57045 


3JI21.43 


6220 
10.50 


6.71971 

253  83 

1000 


ignaa 


6372 

150.75 


227.69 


13SJ0 


UMI 


223( 


S  Kit 


lb  s 


Tilmi|(  E 
Thamas  D 
Robeft  H 

Oofliu  I  Sf  iWary 
Sleptien  G 
SklMni 

Oi 

M 

Ot 

k 

Oi 

Pa 

Oi 

Oi 

Oi 


Minpbits.  4U  No>tti  Cipitol  StrwI.  1801  Washin|ton.  DC  20001  . 

impson.  700  N  Fiirlai  Strnl.  1601  /Ueundna.  VA  27314  _ _ 

1001  22n<l  Strwt  NW.  1700  Wasliin|lon.  DC  20037 


1101  3mii  SltKt.  NW  Swll  500  WMtHltfon.  DC  20007 

Mtui.  Ull  19tn  StrKt.  m.  MOO HmMiiIm.  DC  20036  

Slate  Mtaintf  t  Ften.  |440  Nm  ftrk  kmm.  NW  Nisliiiiiton.  K  2000S  . 


Oo. 

Oi. 
Di. 
Oi. 
Oi. 

Oi. 
Di 
Di 
Oi 

Edfflur>d  J. 
Mary  Jacobi 
Bamty  I 
Scott  Sklaf 
KalMwn  M 
Paul  A. 

De 

Do 
DakD 
AIDtrt  1 
William  T 
Ronald  1 
Kirstefl  A. 
David  P 
Kelly  Cami 
Sloicf  I  Lol 
Small  Busi 
Douglas  r 
Donald  E 
C  Douilas 
CirlosC  ~ 


icrmiis.  1155  Connecticut  Ave .  NW  Wnkmibn.  K  20036 „... 

Skinnei.  1722  Eye  Slml  NW  Wa$lm|tM.  K  20006 

SI  adany  Jr .  1100  Connecticut  Ave .  NW.  1620  Washinctm.  DC  2003S  . 

'77  N  Capitol  St  NE  1805  Washington.  DC  20O02  

SkraOut.  1313  t  Slreel,  m  Washington.  DC  20005 

SJu^ut  %..  1000  Conotcticiil  AMnut.  NW.  1706  Washmitoii.  K  20B3(. 


SItti  a.  3601  Vincennes  Road  PO  Boi  68700  Indiinapotis.  IN  46268  . 
SIC  titer.  IIOO  Connecticut  Ave  .  NW.  1900  Washington.  DC  20036  ... 

S  <)cr.  IStli  t  M  Streets.  NW  Wastiington.  DC  20005  

SI  in.  260  MwkSM  Aneniie  Nw  rorii.  NY  10O16 

S|a«.  1901 K  ami.  NW  Wasliui|ton.  DC  20049 


Sk  m. 


ipl 


.1(1  ss 


Council  ol  America.  Inc.  PO  Boi  4299  Columpus.  GA  31904 

malls.  31S  Pennsylvania  Ave  .  S£.  1304  Wasnmgton.  DC  20003 

iley.  1899  I  SI .  NW.  11100  Washington.  DC  20036 

mitti.  1850  M  St .  I«N.  1600  Washington.  DC  20036 

itti.  400  Krystal  Building  One  Union  Square  Chattanooga.  IN  ilWl 


Si 


Sn  th 


Sm  h 


Sffl  Ih 


Sr  itli 


5n)r  (I 
Sotil  I 


Siesl 


OwflasMli 
EkaMliM 

FnakSaw 

Jennitr  L  S 
lulian  H 
KiitliH 

Do 

Do 
Kirtiiand 
Maureen 
Michael  E  ! 
Michael  P  ! 
Patricia  Smi 
Richard  F  S 
Rot)  Smith. 
Robert  E 
Susan  Snydi 
Tim  Smith 
W  Glenn 
David  A. 
Smokeless 
David  F  Sn' 
Gene  Snydei 

Do 

Do    . 

Oi... 

Oi... 

Do 
John  M 
AJanC 
Society  tor 
Society  tor 
Tliomas  J 
Regina 
Fredericli  P 
ludali  C 
lames  E  Soi 
Sorensen  I 

Do 

Do 
Southern 
Soutlnvest 
Thomas  ) 
John  S  Spai 
Jonathan  B 
Richard  L 

Do 
Martha  Loui: 
William  B 
Socgel  t 

Do 

Oo 

Di. 

Oi. 

Di 

larm  N  Spil 
Lisa  M  Spra 
David  E  ~ 

Do 

Do 
Martha  Ann 
Marli  G  Sgu 
Phihp  Sguaii 
Sqoiie 

Oo 

Di 

Ol 


Sin  h.  1455  Pennsylvania  Ave.  NW.  11260  WasHington.  DC  20004  . 
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Organiiation  or  Individual  Filing 


I.  1010  msconsin  Aw .  NW  1800  Washington.  K  20007  . 
II  Slone.  1667  K  Street.  NW  1710  Washington.  DC  20006  ... 
us.  1224  17th  St..  NW  Washington.  DC  20036 


Smith.  140223-080  POBoi  4200  Three  Rivers  TX  78071-4200  . 

Smith.  815  16th  St..  m  «507  Washington.  DC  20006  

Smith  Jr.  PO  Boi  1365  Columbia.  SC  29202   _ 

ith.  900  17th  Street.  IWI.  1520  Washington.  DC  20006  

Jr.  60fl  North  18th  Street  Birmingham.  Al  35291  


Docsl  83-A-4548  Fishlull  CorrecUoftal  Facility  PO.  Bn  1245  Beacon.  NY  I2S0I . 

1200  G  Street.  NW.  1400  Washington.  DC  20005   

Ith.  PO  Bm  5000  Cleveland.  OH  44101  _ 

ith  485  leiingtoo  Aw.  New  Yort.  MY  10017  _ 

601  E  Street.  NW  Wistiiogton.  DC  20049 

ilh.  1090  Vermont  Aw..  NW.  11100  Washington.  K  2000S _., 

16  E  Portland  Street  Phoenn.  AZ  85006  

1730  K  St .  NW.  11300  Washington.  DC  20006 


Smith.  7900  Westpark  Drive.  IA320  Mclean.  VA  22102 

10  1st  St..  S£  Washington.  DC  20003 

Sn  th.  One  Merchants  Plaza  Indianapolis.  M  46255  

Sm  rtierman.  1012  FItfliiiig  Buildiog  Des  Moines.  lA  50309 


T  hacco  Council.  Inc.  2550  H  Street.  NW.  1300  Washington.  DC  20037 
V.  1130  Connectcot  Awnut.  NW.  IIOOO  Washington.  DC  20036  ...... 

205  North  Third  Street  laGrange.  KY  40031 


■r  600  Pennsylvania  Ave .  SE.  1205  Washington.  DC  20O03  .. 
1301  Pennsylvania  Aw .  NW.  1300  Washington.  X  20004 


mal  Protectnc  Legislaim.  PO.  Boa  3719  Georgetown  Station  Washington.  DC  20007 

itntion  Educatm.  2001  KiKelirevi  Driw.  1340  Minneapolis  MN  55425-1882    

Ir .  4201  lafayitte  Center  Drne  Chantilly.  VA  22021-1230 

Soloifcn.  1957  E  Stnwt.  NW  Washmgto.n.  DC  20006    

omers.  1383  Piccard  Drive  POBm  1725  Rockwlle.  MO  20850-0822 

So4mer.  1101  Pennsylvania  Aw .  NW.  1900  Washington.  DC  20004 

imertiauser.  8701  Georgia  Aw .  1701  Silwr  Spring.  MD  20910  . „  __ 

dwards.  PS.  1201  Third  Awnue.  12900  Seattle.  WA  98101-3028 


For  St 


PiDdicts  Assn.  P.O.  tat  641700  Kemer.  U  70064-1700  .. 

nes  Co.  PC  Boi  36611  Dallas.  TX  75235-1611  

ngler.  nil  14th  Street.  NW.  11100  Washington.  DC  20005 


A 

S|i 

1 100  Connecticut  Aw  .  m.  1530  Washington.  K  20036  . 

ipear.  1615  I  Street.  NW.  #1320  Washington.  DC  20036  

S|ees.  1341  G  Street.  NW.  1200  Washington.  DC  20005    ...._ 


Spencer.  1666  Connecticut  Aw .  MY.  MOO  Washington.  DC  20009  . 

Slencer.  729  15lh  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20005  

MCiaimid.  1350  New  Ynli  Aw .  NW  WashM|tm.  DC  20005-4790  


1420  King  Street  Aleiandna.  VA  223I4-27I5  . 
ue.  1615  H  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20062  . 


S»i  itti.  1301  K  Siren.  NW.  1900  East  Toncf  WashinilM.  OC  2000& 


pudis.  1015  15th  Street  NW.  1802  Washington.  K  20005 

ler,  400  Kenilviorth  Onw  Towson.  MD  21204    

1501  Wilson  Btvd  .  1600  Arlington.  VA  22209 


Sandi  s  (  OMipsty.  1201  PennsytVMU  Aw.,  NW  PC  Bo>  407  Washington.  DC  20044  . 


EmployerA:iient 


Labor-Management  Mantime  Committee,  lac  . 

Railmay  Progress  Institute 

Rhone-Poulenc,  Inc  

Cement  Kiln  Recycling  Coalition  

Mitsubishi  Motors  America.  Inc ,- 

Air  Transport  Assn  of  America  „. 

Ak20  America,  Inc „ 

American  Electronics  Assn  

American  International  Group,  he 
Amoco  Corporation 


Amstel  Hudson  Management  Corporation  . 

Annco. Inc  

Steel  Corp 


Computer  t  Business  EquipnMnt  Haniitactunrs  Asm  . 

Council  on  Research  t  TKhnolOBi ^ 

Enron  Corporation  ., ....™ 

General  Mills  _ 

Merrill  lynch  t  Co.  Inc , 

National  Assn  ot  Energy  Serwce  Companies  . „.. 

Partida  Popular  Demxratico -. ~.~... 

Rigjs  National  Corporation  _. __:_ 

San  Oiego  Gas  t  Electric ....;.. -_. i.. 

Sara  lee  Corporation ,.„. ^ 

Transco  Energy  Corp   .^ ; 

U.S.  Central  Credit  Union  ; 

Waste  Management.  Inc 


La  Radida  Childrens  Hospital  t  Research  Center,  it  al.  __;.;.; ^ 

Mobil  Corp _;. ....; 

Solar  Energy  Induslnes  Assn    „.i_ __ „. 

Service  Employees  International  Union 

Palumbo  8  Cerrell.  Inc  (For  American  Soc  of  Composm  MIms  (  PiMskers) 

Palumbo  t  Cerrell.  Inc  (For  Atlantic  Richtield  Co)  

Palumbo  t  Cerrell.  Inc  (ForSoka  Uniwrsity) 

National  Assn  ot  Mutual  Insurance  Cos  

Chrysler  Corporation  .:. ;......i. ■ , 

National  Assn  ol  Home  Builders  of  the  U5.  . .... . ... 

American  Paper  Institute.  Inc   _. _. ; .__, 

American  Assn  ot  Retired  Persons _ -™.-.,.« 

Grxery  Manufacturers  of  America,  lac  -.,~.. - . .... ,;.. 

Barter ....„ .: ; , . 

Western  Coal  Traflic  League ., „ „ ._ 


United  Parcel  Semce  . 
Enon  Corporation 


Toyota  Motor  Sales.  USA.  Inc 

Strang  Fletcher  Carriger  Walker  Hodge 
Credit  Assn.  et  al  I. 


8  Smith  (ForChattanooga  Pmduction 


Amalgamated  Clothing  (  Textile  Workers  I 

Colonial  Companies.  Inc 

t*est  Mexico  Vegetable  Distributots  Assn  . 
Alabama  Power  Co 


French  &  Company  (For  International  Electronics  Manulactums)  . 
French  t  Company  (For  Montgomeiy  Ward  8  Co.  Inc)  

French  8  Company  (ForWheels.  Inc)  


Receipts 


1.875  00 

72906 

6.900.00 


2,001.00 


1.000.00 
2.000.00 
2.000.00 


20.000A) 

ijnm 


5.775.00 
10.725.00 
6.98250 

1.95000 
607.50 


iS»M 


559J3 
UJ.90 

9JS«.t3 
6.00O.00 


6.E69il0 

9.00000 

300  00 

24.720.72 

400.00 


Eipendrtures 


255.00 


160.00 


592.24 
20  00 

508.31 
6288.98 

106.75 

147.70 
40  00 
5475 


688.67 


74.50 


18.09514 

23J45.57 

258.73 


<46I7 
2.370.00 


1.274.13 


Health  Industry  Manufacturers  Assn  (HIMM  . 

Clewland  Electnc  Illuminating  Co .,_ 

New  York  State  Bankers  Assn    „_...__ 

American  Assn  ol  Retired  Persons ,;.™.,. 

Textron.  Inc  „......„ 

Sierra  Club .... u.„ :_ 

Dim  Corporation 


Chocolate  Manufacturers  Assn  of  tlie  USA  . 

American  Nuclear  Energy  Council  

Merchants  National  Bank  t  Trust  Co 

American  Petroleum  Instituti 


American  Insurance  Assn  .... 
American  Assn  ot  Railroails  . 

Arthur  Camemn  

Norfolk  Southern  Corp 


Radio  Assn  Defending  Aiiwaw  Rights,  hu 

Scan 

United  Parcel  Seivice 


CiliKns  Comm  lor  the  Right  to  Keep  t  Beat  Aims  . 

National  Cattlemen's  Assn   


Sheet  Metal  8  Air  Conditioning  Contractors'  Nat'l  Attn  . 

AssKiated  General  Contractors  of  America  ...,,™, 

American  Occupational  Therapy  Assn.  Inc  ....,;. .. 

Goldman  Sachs  t  Co 

International  Fed  ot  Professoflal  t  Technical  Enginem  . 

Klukwan.  Inc 

Shee  Atika.  Inc „ .„...„... 

Western  Pioneer.  Inc  -. „._...», .... . .., 


American  Dental  Assn    

Baltimore  Gas  8  Electric  Co 
Merck  8  Co.  Inc 


::: 


McAulitfe  Kelly  8  Raltaelli  (For  Desert  Research  Institub) „..,.,. 

McAulitle  Kelly  8  Raftaelli  (For  Washoe  County)   ...» „ 

Federation  lor  American  Immigration  Reform  (FAIR)  _^ i:_i.„.._.. 

Associated  Builders  8  Contractors.  Inc     „.. ... 

City  &  County  ot  Denver.  Director  of  Aviation.  „ 

Connecticut  Municipal  Electric  Energy  Coop  _. ., 

Former  Residents  ot  Cenlralia  Pennsylvania 

leHigh-Noithhampton  Airport  Authority  

Mmneapoiis/St  Paul  Metropolitan  Airport  CommissiM . 

Northern  Calitomia  Power  Agency  .„™,......„,...,„ 

National  Society  of  Professional  Engineers .._.„..„_;.,...__. 

US  Chamber  of  Commerce ; „„ 

Gardner.  Carton,  i  Douglas  (For  American  Telephone  I  Telegraph)  . 

Gardner  Carton  8  Douglas  (For  National  Cable  Television  Assn)  

Gardner  Carton  I  Douglas  (For  Telecommunications  Industry  Assn) . 

American  Consulting  Engineers  Cooncil  ., „«.... 

Baltimore  County  Police  Department,  et  al .„ .. 

Air  Conditioning  8  Refrigeration  Institute . : .... 

American  Chamber  ot  Commerce  in  GeimanY „..__ „ 

American  Soc  of  Anesthesiologists 

AOAPSO.  the  Computer  Software  8  Services  hdustry  Assn 

Independent  Data  Communications  Manufacturers  Assn   


75.00 
2S.00 

imm 

760.61 

60000 

6.34623 

6.300.00 

300.00 

3.196.92 

' 227:50 

179400 

793.00 
150  00 
8.59069 
1.700.00 
20832 
70.55 

33.009.75 

"  2iood:do 

4.00000 
15.000  00 
15.00000 
10.00000 
18.00000 

9.00000 

33.009.75 

85832 

i.320.58 

1  184  31 

933  56 

1.54419 

1000  00 

61.19921 

59.40764 
3.190  08 

2.60000 
3.00000 

12799 

25.00000 

25.ood.ob 

10.000.00 
113.60552 

10.000.00 
113.605.52 
13.51000 

I.OOOOO 

953.00 
I.0OO.0O 
I.OOOOO 

791.55 
40000 

350.00 

2,500,00 

..i... 

imm 

2.500  oo 

22,50000 
12.500  00 

6J0O.0O 

ri'oiii 

57849 
144.29 

XOOiLOO 

loaoo 
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Do 

Do 


John  W.  Snta.  4201  Lafayette  Center  Dnw  Chantilly.  VA  22021-1230 

Charles  A  St  Charles.  808  17th  Street.  NW.  1300  Washington.  DC  20006-3910 

Vnrian  Escobar  Stack.  2010  Massachusetts  Avenue,  m.  ISOO  Washington.  K  20030  ... 

Roger  Staiger  Jr..  1220  I  Street.  NW.  M50  Washington.  OC  20005 

David  P.  Stang.  PC.  2019  Park  Rd .  NW  Washington.  DC  20010  

Theresa  Slamon,  3150  Spring  Street  Fairtai.  VA  22031-2399  .„. 

Joseph  M  Stanton.  1000  Vermont  Aw  .  NW.  1800  Washington.  DC  20005 

Michael  J  Stanton.  1620  Eye  Street.  NW.  11000  Washington.  DC  20006 

Thomas  i  Stanton  Ir .  1000  Thomas  Jelteison  Street.  NW,  1609  Washington,  DC  20OO7 

Mary  Murray  Staples,  PO  Box  660634  Dallas,  TX  75266-0634   

Jane  Sutter  Stahie.  2100  Pennsylvania  Aw .  NW.  1600  Washington.  DC  20037 

Do  - , , 

lames  0  Staton.  320  Timberbrook  Dnw  Waldort,  MD  20601 

Robert  E,  Staton,  PO.  Bn  1365  Columbia.  SC  29202 ..... 

Julie  A  Stauss.  1225  Eye  Street.  NW.  Suite  1250  Washington.  DC  20005 

Randolph  J,  Slayin.  1815  H  Street.  NW.  Suite  800  Washington.  DC  20006 .. 

Oo 


Do 


Daniel  M  Steadley.  3138  North  10th  Street  Artington,  VA  22201 
Bartiara  E  Steakley.  1155  15lh  Street,  NW,  1600  Washington.  DC  20005  . 


Kathryn  A  Steckelberg,  701  Pennsylvania  Aw,  NW  Washington,  DC  20004-2696  

JeHrey  V  Steele,  2033  M  Street,  NW,  4300  Washington,  DC  20036  

Steele  Silcoi  8  Browning,  PC.  1200  19th  Street,  NW,  4604  Washington.  DC  20036  . 

Allan  Stem.  1130  Connecticut  Aw .  NW,  11000  Washington,  DC  20036 

Dan  Stem.  1666  Connecticut  Aw .  NW.  1400  Washington,  DC  20009 ., 

Rena  Steinnr.  1350  New  York  Aw ,  NW,  11100  Washington,  DC  20005-4790 

Kristin  Steick,  1111  16th  Street,  NW  Washington,  DC  20036 

Chartes  W  Stellar.  1227  25th  Street,  NW,  1610  Washington.  OC  20037  

John  C,  Slellman.  1725  Jetlerson  Davis  Hwy.  ISOO  Artuigton,  VA  22202-4102 

Jack  L  Stcmpm.  1725  Jetferson  Davis  Highimt.  1900  Arlington.  VA  22202 

Jackson  T  Stephens.  1 1 1  Center  Street  Little  l&ck.  Ht  72201  

Stephen  0  Stephens.  PO  Box  3507  HI  Center  Street  LiRle  Rock.  AR  72203  

Stephens  Group.  Inc.  11 1  Center  Street  PO,  Box  3507  little  Rock,  AR  72203 


Stephens  Owrseas  Services.  Inc.  Ill  Center  Street  PO  Box  3507  little  Rock.  AR  72203  . 

Steptoe  8  Johnson.  1330  Connecticut  Aw .  NW  Washington.  DC  20036  

Do  

Do 

Oi .„.„.,,.; — ,„, .. — 


Oo. 
Do. 
Oi. 
Do. 
Oo. 
Oi 


Gaiy  M,  Stem.  122  Maryland  Aw.  NE  Washington.  OC  20001 

1.  Michael  Stern.  1317  f  Street.  NW.  #400  Washington.  DC  20004  

Richard  W  Sternberg,  1800  Massachusetts  Ave ,  NW  Washington.  DC  20036 

Cindy  M  Stevens  1129  20th  Street  NW  Washington.  DC  20036  

Earl  Slewnson.  1977  N  Olden  Ave    Eit  Suite  222  Ewing  Township.  NJ  08628 

Michael  E.  Steward.  1730  M  Street,  NW,  #607  Washington,,  DC  20036  

Eugene  L.  Stewart.  808  17th  Street.  NW.  #300  Washington.  DC  20006-3910 

Do - — 


Oo  . 


Terence  P.  Stewart.  808  17th  Street,  m.  1300  Washington.  DC  20006-3910  ... 

Do - _..... 


Do. 
Oi. 
Di. 
Di. 
Di. 
Di. 


Elitabelh  Still.  1850  M  Street.  NW.  #550  Washington.  DC  20036  . 
Lee  J  Stillwell.  1101  Vermont  Aw  .  NW  Washington.  DC  20005  ... 

Bonny  S  Stilwell.  3803  Densmore  Ct  Alexandria.  VA  22309    

Neal  Sline.  1667  K  Street.  NW.  #710  Washington.  OC  20006 


John  E  Stiner.  1919  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  NW.  #850  Washington.  DC  20006 

John  J.  Stirk.  1725  Jetferson  Davis  Hwy.  #601  Arlington.  VA  22202-3585 

Do  

Heidi  A  Stirrup.  1957  E  Street.  NW  Washington,  DC  20006  ._■. 

John  J  Stocker.  4301  North  Fairtai  Dnw.  #330  Arlington.  VA  22203  ._ 

Slewn  F  Stockmeyer.  499  South  Capitol  Street.  SE  #103  Washington.  OC  20004  ., 

Oo 

Oo 

Robin  E,  Stombler.  1640  Wisconsin  Awnue.  NW.  1st  Floor  Washington.  OC  20OO7  . 

Judith  Lee  Stone.  777  N  Capitol  Street,  #410  Washington.  DC  20002 

Fkiyd  E  Stoner  1120  Connecticut  Awnue,  NW  Washington.  DC  20036  

Sam  E  Story  lr„  1700  N  Moore  Street  Arlington,  VA  22209 

Todd  A  Stottlemyer,  7915  Jones  Branch  Dnw  Mclean,  VA  22102  

Anna  Stout.  122  C  Street,  NW,  #740  Washington,  DC  20001 -^^ 

Robert  Francis  Stout,  1825  I  Street,  NW,  #400  Washington,  OC  20006 :..:.-^ 

Susan  M  Stout,  1010  Wisconsin  Awnue,  NW,  #800  Washington.  DC  20007 

William  M.  Slowr.  2501  M  St.,  NW  Washington,  DC  20037  

John  I  Stowell,  1800  K  St .  NW,  #1018  Washington,  DC  20006 


Strang  Fletcher  Carnger  Walker  Hodge  t  Smith,  400  Krystal  Building.  One  ttnion  Squatc  Cbaltancoia.  IN  37402 

Luther  J  Strange  III,  HOC  15th  Street,  NW,  #700  Washington,  DC  20005 _ , 

Raymond  I  Strassburgei.  801  Pennsylvania  Aw  .  NW.  #700  Washington.  DC  20004 

Terrence  D  Straub.  818  Connecticut  Awnue.  NW  Washington.  DC  20006  ..„ . ~. 

Stephen  P  Strickland.  1835  K  Street.  NW.  #610  Washington,  DC  20006 „.... _ 

Carol  Siroebel.  777  N,  Capitol  Street,  #410  Washington,  DC  20002 : , ~- 

Jack  B  Strong.  1122  Colorado.  #307  Austin,  TX  78701 .- 

Stroock  i  Stroock  8  Lavan,  1150  17th  St .  NW  Washington.  DC  20036  

Do  

Heather  P  Stroup.  1200  17th  Street,  NW  Washington,  OC  20036  : — 

George  Strumpf.  1150  17th  St,,  NW,  #600  Washington,  DC  20036  .„; ~... 

Cory  N  Strupp.  Legal  Dept .  38th  Floor  60  Wall  Street  New  York.  NY  I026O  .. ... ... 

Robert  A  Stuart.  215  Pennsylvania  Aw,  SE  Washington,  DC  20003  ..'-, , , k...... 

Donald  B  Studley,  127  Brookmoor  Road  Avon,  CT  O6O01    ™. 

Glenn  Sugameli,  1400  16th  Street.  NW  Washington,  DC  20036-0001  : 

Arthur  E.  Sullivan  Jr„  1215  Jefferson  Davis  Hwy,,  #1004  Arlington.  VA  22202 

Austin  P  Sullivan  Jr..  PO  Box  1113  Minneapolis,  MN  55440 _ — ; — 

Charles  S  Sullivan,  11  15th  Street,  NE.  #6  Washington,  OC  20002  

Gael  M  Sullivan,  1025  Thomas  Jetferson  St .  NW,  #511  Washington.  DC  20007  _ 

Harold  R  Sullivan.  1750  K  St ,  NW  Washington,  DC  20006 

Pauline  Sullivan,  #11  15th  St .  NE.  #6  Washington.  DC  20002  .. : 

Sullivan  8  Cromwell.  1701  Pennsylvania  Aw  ,  NW.  #800  Washington.  OC  20006 

Sullivan  i  Worcester,  102^000 necticut  Ave.  iwir 

Di:Z!ZII!":i::.;:Z::iZIIIIZIIZI!IIIIIZII™ZI~ZZI3IIZZI 


Employer/Client 


National  Collegiate  Athlete  Assn 

Public  Securities  Assn  

Sheet  Metal  8  Air  Conditioning  Contractors'  Nat'l  Assa  . 

Stewart  8  Stewart  (Foriibbey  Glass)  

Planned  Parenthood  Fed  ot  Amenca,  Inc  .... 

Aiyeska  Pipeline  Senrice  Co 

McOermott.  Inc 


International  Communications  Mustncs  Ana 
Public  Securities  Assn 


Motor  Vehicle  Manufacturers  Assn  of  the  US.,  lac 

Leonard  Ralston  Keyes  8  Danks  (FwiKiueger.  bic) 

Frito-lay.  Inc    

Eckert  Seamans  Chenn  8  Mellott  (ForAhxkbuster  Entertainment  Corp) 
Eckert  Seamans  Chenn  8  Mellott  (For  Community  Transportation  Assn  of  I 
ica). 

Air  Force  Sergeants  Assn.  Inc  __ 

Colonial  Companies.  Inc  

American  Dietetic  Assn 


Barnes  8  Thomburg  (ForiEmpire  Resources.  Inc) 

Barnes  8  Thornburg  (Forlndiana  Glass  Company)  

Barnes  8  Thornburg  (ForSpecial  Comm  for  Woriiplace  Product  Uatilillr  Rcfinnl 

National  Assn  of  Federal  Credit  Unions 

Pennzoil  Company 

Edison  Electric  Institute  _ 

National  Association  of  Arab  Aoiencans „ 

K  Mart  Corp  

American  Insurance  Assn  „ 

Federation  for  Amencan  Immigration  Reform 

Spiegel  8  McDiaimid  (For  American  Communities  (v  Oeaniip  Eauilii  (ACCCH  ... 

American  Assn  of  Uniwrsity  Women  

American  Manageil  Care  &  Review  Assn  

Chiislet  Technologies  Corp  . 

LiV  Aoatpace  8  Defense  Co 

Stepbta  Gnup.  Inc  .„ 

Stephens  Gnup.  Inc  . 


Bear  Steams  (  Co 
Chnstie's 


Citizens  Savings  t  Financial  Corp  

Co-Operatiw  Central  Bank  

Coalition  to  Promote  America's  Trade  . 
CSO  Company 


Mutual  life  Insurance  Company  Tax  Committee  . 
National  Antique  t  Art  Dealers  Assn  of  AneiKa  . 

Sotheby  s.  Ik - 

Western  Financial 

Amencan  Civil  liberties  Union  . 

R  Dulty  Wall  8  Associates  


National  Rural  Electric  Coopefatiw  Assa  . 
Greater  Washington  Board  of  Trade  . 


Puget  Sound  Power  8  Light  Co  . 

Floral  Trade  Council  

Monsanto  Co  — 

Timken  Co  

Floral  Trade  Council . 


Stewart  8  Stewart  (ForMidson  hdustnes  Coip) . 

Stewart  8  Stewart  (ForKimble  Glass.  Inc) -.. 

Stewart  8  Stewart  (Foriibbey  Glass)  

Monsanto  Co  

PPG  industries.  Inc  ....... ,. 

Smith  Corona  Corp  _„ 

Stewart  and  Stewart .: 

Iimken  Co  , „ 

Tomngton  Company  . 


Securities  Industry  Assn  . 

American  Medical  JLssn  

National  Vietnam  Verterns  Coalition 

Baiter 

American  Electronics  Assn  

General  Dynamics  Cotp  

litton  Industnes 

Associated  General  Contractors  of  Amenca  . 

Shipbuilders  Council  of  Amenca  -. 

Manville  Corporation  

National  Assn  of  Business  PACs - 

Spnngs  Industnes.  Inc  

American  College  of  Surgeons  

Advocates  for  Highway  t  Auto  Safety 

Amencan  Bankers  Assn _ 

Amencan  Meat  Institute .... 

BDM  Intematnoal.  bic 


Amencan  league  for  Exports  8  Security  Assistance,  he  . 

Heublein,  Inc  

Grocery  Manutactureis  of  Amenca.  he 

Chemical  Manufacturers  Assn.  he  -„ 

PSI  Energy 

Chattanooga  Pniduction  Credit  Attn,  cl  a(. 

Sonat.  Inc ,. 

Northern  Telecom,  Inc - 

USX  Corporation 


Institute  Foundation  ,„ 

Adwcates  lor  Highway  8  Auto  Satety 

Advanced  Telecommunications  Cotp  

J  Aron  8  Co,  Inc  _., 

Dreyfus  Corporation  

American  Psyctiological  Assn  (APA)  

Health  Insurance  Plan  of  Greater  New  Vnk  . 

Morgan  Guaranty  Trust  Co  of  New  York  , 

US,  Public  Interest  Research  Gn)up  

Yankee  Gas  Services  Company  

National  Wildlite  Federation  . 

Diagnostic/Retneval  Systems,  he 

General  Mills.  Inc 


Cititens  United  tor  Rehabilitation  of  Enants  

LTV  Corporation  

Food  Marketing  Institute        

Citizens  United  for  Rehabilitation  of  Errants  

Massachusetts  Bay  Transportation  Authonty  IWTA)  . 

Massachusetts  Port  Authonty  (MASSFORT) 

Hercules,  Inc  

Manon  Laboratories,  Inc 

Monarch  Wine  Company  ol  Georgia,  cl  al 


Receipts 


12.727.50 


1.27094 

678  75 
2.000.00 
5.97013 
2.125  00 
7.50000 
5.400.00 
13.503.75 


9.00000 


80000 
1250  00 

205  00 
2.02857 
3.250  00 


34.tS67S 

5.000  00 


10000 
2.50000 


13.601il9 


8.ia0'.09 
3.175.S8 


9I8J1 


4.900  JO 
4.00000 
1.25000 
10000 
6.967  J5 

IJ85.0ii 


7,91I,2S 


9.963JS 


1.79567 
1.79567 
1.450.00 
75000 
4.459.00 

iJi^oodM 


2.00000 

2.000  OO 

3.30000 

400  00 

400  00 


2.423iK 

3J00M 
12.75000 


5.00000 

20.000.00 

8718 

1.00000 
15.250  00 


usooo 

25000 

14284 

9.61156 


18500 

750.00 
12.000  00 
13.29246 
5JS462 
815J4 
371585 
3i50.00 


4287  00 

2.344  00 

600.00 


3.00000 
14.00000 
45.83200 

7.50000 


Expenditures 


700 


9.S0 


2,126  J2 


1.210  00 
44219 


11624 


393  9S 
2500 


13JI7.9< 


7500 


SOiM 

~'34SJb 
26277 


2.4S1JS 


3.4S2M 


400 

400 


1.101.31 


2J131S 
50000 


494  JM 


2JS6.M 

-—^ 

5J618I 


11.579  70 

loirob 
"ilris 


97  77 

100  00 

12.050  00 

871J0 

-—- 


4.519.24 
75540 


30-40 
16*90 


UMI 


2232 


iSar  a. 


iSm  U. 


S'  w(wy 

S  ml 


S«  Iff 
•  it 


PI 


Sfk  la 


U  bat. 


Till  r. 


't. 


lSi»  I 


Ti  <« 


Do 
Scott  M 
Clijrtes 
Tlwfflas  M 

Do 

Do 
SatlMiljod 
W  Ilnus 

DmiiUss  W 
Detofth  ~ 

Do 
Dmid/l 
Williim  R 
FrBUfic  H 
Ldand  H  S< 
Rotxn  D 
Swdlrf  t 
Do 
Byron  Swift. 
Ivan  Swilt 
RonaKt  G 
David  A 
Clinstoptw 
Systems 
Ronald  P 
SJS  Wvancti 
lams  laboi. 
RolKit  Tatt 
Do 
Do    .. 

Ot... 

Oi    ^ 
Geo(|t  C  Ti 
WiKh!  Taila. 
Bruce  B 
Susan 

Tlwnas  N  T; 
David  R  Tall 
Graca  Da 
Victor  lawl 
Cliarles  A. 
Gent  laiHor. 

Do 

Do 
ktlerson  D 
Larry  D  layk 
Marie  laytor 
Pejjy  laylor 
T  Daniel  " 
Norman  J 
Ricli»d  I 
loshua  P 
Clieryl  Terio. 
Betty-Grace 
John  H  lerty 
Robert  D 
1eus  Commi 
leitroo.  Inc 
Janelle  C  « 
Douglas  E 
Robert  G 
Gordon  M 
iotin  L  Thorn  s, 
ionnW 
Peter  William 
Brent  Thomp' 
Bruce  E 
Dana  S 
DuaneR 
KennettilW 

Do 

Do 

Dl 

Do 
la»  Offices 
Randell 
RiduidL 

IL 
N.  Reid 
William  Doui 
TItompson  & 

Do 

Oi 

Do    . 

Do  .  „ 

Do  ...„ 

Do     . 

Do  

Thompson 

Do 

Do 

Do 
M  Tbonie.  l 
Italia  nm4. 


Sur  mers.  1776  Eye  Street.  NW.  11050  Washin|ton.  K  ?0O0t \ 

Sum  Klin  21480  Pacific  Boulevard  Slening.  V*  22170 

<  isman.  1001  Peonsyfvaiiia  Aw.,  m.  IIJOO-S  Washmitoo.  DC  WtM 


1 1  Bnnnaii.  1275  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  NW  Washmitoo.  DC  20O04  . 

a.  lUI  Vermont  Avenue,  m  Washington  DC  20005    

1000  HMsoii  Blvd  .  12800  Vlmglon.  VA  22209 
ivendson  Jr   6443  Lily  Oliu  Falls  Church  VA  22044 
.  1225  19th  Street.  NW.  1210  Washington.  DC  20O36 


Illinois  Petroleum  Council  PO  Boi  12047  Sprnigfield,  1(1191 

Sylvester.  1831  Bnar  Ridge  Court  Hklean.  VA  22101    

Con^ol.  Inc.  10240  Old  Columbia  Road  Columbia.  MO  21046  

1101  Viflaoal  Aw..  NW  Waslunitofl.  DC  20005  _ 

Strattfias.  1330  Conaacticiil  Aw.,  NM  Washington.  DC  20036  ...„. 

825  K  Strnl.  Mr.  nil  WaslMnttoii.  K  20006  

625  Miaoa  Anoue.  NW.  tSOO  Washmgtoa.  DC  20OO4 


300  Kaqlairf  Hut..  K  HasliMgloo.  DC  2tXI02  

122  HaqMnd  Aveima.  NC  Washington.  DC  20002  

1101  15tti  Street.  MN.  1500  Washington.  DC  20005 

Tannejbaum.  2030  M  St ,  NW  Washington.  DC  20036 

1250  Eye  Street  NW  Washington  DC  20OO5 .. 

577  Mulberry  Street  Macon.  CA  31298 


Tavares.  17  Perkins  Street  West  Newton,  MA  02165 

400  16th  Street.  NW.  f6I0  Washington,  DC  20036 

M.  499  South  Capitol  St    SW.  1401  Washmgtaa.  K  20003  . 
53  New  Jersey  Ave .  Sf  WasHmglofl.  DC  20003  ..__ 


I  Tea  10 


Te  iple. 

Tetipleton.  PO  Boi  17500  Washington  DC  20041-0500    . 
120  Connecticut  Ave    m  Washington.  DC  20036  . 

957  E  Sleet,  NW  Washington  DC  20006  

I  rpstra.  1726  M  St .  IMI.  4901  Washington.  DC  20036  .. 
PO  Boi  4878  Syracuse.  NY  13221 


ler  ita. 


T)k  na. 


Thoi  p: 


RotaftLTto  ipm 
I  Ilan  son. 


C  NKUdy 
Kattiryne  M 
Susan  K  Till. 


Patti  A.  Titaw 

TnMaan  t 
Do  . 
Da  . 
Da..- 
k  .. 
Da... 
Da..- 
Da  .... 
Di 
Do 

Ob... 
Da   . 
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Organization  or  Individual  Filing 


25  Louisiana  Ave .  NW  Washington.  K  20001  

k    1331  Pennsyhrania  Ave   MN.  ri300-N  tNaslim|loii.  DC  20004 

I.  720  East  Wisconsin  Avenue  Milwaukee  Wl  53202  

nson.  10065  East  Harvard  Avenue  Denver  CO  80251  

Ir .  1801  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  m  Washington.  DC  20006 

im  Olid.  3000  K  Street.  NW.  1300  Washington.  DC  20007 ^ 


400  16th  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20O36 

Ba  607  Arlington.  VA  22216 

s.  1660  L  Street,  m  Washington.  DC  20036 


lor  655  15th  Street.  MN.  11200  WasHmflon.  DC  2000S  . 

POBoi  70  Boise.  10  83707 _ 

825  Eye  Street.  NW.  1400  Washington.  DC  20006 

!15  16th  St .  NW  Washington.  DC  20006  

1341  G  Street.  NW.  1900  Washington  DC  200O5   

155  Dresden  Avenue  Gardiner.  ME  04345 


Tes  >.  1726  M  Street.  NW.  11100  Washington.  K  20036-4502  

ee  on  Natural  Resources.  5934  Royal  lane.  1223  Dallas.  TX  7S230 

D  Westminster  St  Providence  Rl  029C3     

is  Thibau.  3000  K  Street  NW  1620  Washington.  DC  20007 

Tlleiwechler.  818  Conneclicul  Avenue.  NW.  4900  Washington.  DC  20006 

2100  Pennsylvania  Ave    NW  1755  Washington.  DC  20037  ___ 

Thimas.  1090  Vermont  Avenue.  NW.  11100  Washington.  DC  20005 . 

.  P  0  Boi  796322  Dallas.  IX  75379-6322        ..._. 

Thonis.  119  Oronreo  Street  Bo>  1417-D50  Aleiandna.  VA  223l3  _ 

Ihomas.  955  26th  Street  NW.  1205  Washington.  DC  20037 


1331  Pennsylvania  Ave  .  m  11500  N  Washington.  DC  20004-1703 

son  Jc .  3000  K  Street.  NW.  1620  Washington.  DC  20007  

Thoi*soo.  305  4th  Street.  Nl.  Washington.  DC  20002  ..,.„ 

Thfl  ipson.  1350  New  York  Ave  .  NW.  1900  Washington.  DC  20005   

TI  wnpson.  1250  24th  Street  NW.  1240  Washington.  DC  20037  


Fred  Thompson.  12th  Floor.  Life  1  Casualty  Tower  401  Chufcli  St. 

Thompson.  1704  Otd  Town  Rd  Edgewater.  MO  21037    

655  15th  Street.  NW.  1410  Washington.  DC  2000S 

Jr..  PO  B«  70  Fort  Mill.  SC  29715 

1900  Pennsylvania  Ave  .  MW  Washington.  DC  20068 


m  37219  . 


s  Thompson.  777  14lh  Street  m  Washington.  DC  20005 
ompany.  1001  G  Street.  NW.  7th  Floor  Washington.  DC  20004 


Ita  n  I  Hulsoa.  3000  N  Stiaet.  NH  liOO  Washington.  DC  20007 


NW  Daws.  1309  Portland.  ON  97209 

1750  K  St.  NW.  1400  Washington.  DC  20OO6 _ 

444  North  Capitol  Street.  NW.  1845  Washington.  DC  20001  ... 

.  60  Wall  Stieel  New  York.  NY  10260    

1100  17Hi  Stnet.  MN  41200  Washington.  K  20036  .... 

1800  Noitli  Faxtai  Dnve.  M  Arlington.  VA  22203 

1800  Massachusetts  Ave ,  NW  Washington.  K  20036  . ... 

Siiitt  520  900  17th  Street.  NW  Washington.  K  20006  

I.  1133  ConotctKut  Aw.  NW.  11000  Washmgtoo.  DC  20036 
Inc.  IISO  N  St..  NW.  1850  Washington.  DC  20006 


Tl«  n 
I  orpe 


Employer/Cltent 


Wine  Institute        

Eastman  Kodak  Coflipany  . 
Heckler  t  Koch  IrK 


Ropes  I  Gray  (for  American  Library  Assn)     •■,',,, 
Ropes  &  Gray  (For  Digital  Equipment  Corp)  .„„__.„i__ 

Ropes  t  Gray  (For  Barry  KrKk)  ^.„ .: 

Federation  for  American  hnmigration  Reform ., 

Institute  ot  Electrical  t  Electronics  Engineers 

Grumman  Corporation „., 

Hollywood  Marine.  Inc  _ 

luggage  I  leather  Goods  Manufacturers  ot  Anma.  he 

Neckwear  Assn  of  America.  Inc .... . 

InteraatioMi  Brotherhood  ot  TeamstaB ; „.._ 

Electranic  Data  Systems  Corp ; 

Northwestern  Mutual  lite  Insurance  Co 


Farmers  Educational  8  Co-Operative  Union  of  Amcnca 

MCI  Communications  Corp  „„„ 

lofillard.  Inc , ,.._, 

National  Council  ot  Comniunily  ItepitaK ■ . 

(For HICNUSI   ^. 

New  England  Anti-Vivijactm  Soctrty „.. ^ 

General  Motors  Corp .s. ;„ 

American  Petroleum  Institute ,  „,.',-,  ,';.^', 

Garrison  Diversion  Conservancy  Oistrid  -._ — ... 


American  Medical  Assn    

Coordinadora  de  O'ganuaciones  Empresariales  de  Comercn  U  .. 

American  Soc  ot  Mechanical  Engineers  

Taft  Slettinius  I  Hollister  (For  Dosimeter  Corp  of  North  America)  . 
laft  Stettinius  8  Hollister  (For  Great  American  Broadcasting  Co)  . 

laft  Stettinius  I  Hollister  (For  Kings  Entertainment  Co)   

laft  Stettinius  8  Hollister  (For  Telephone  8  Data  Systems.  Inc)  ... 

Taft  Stettinius  8  Hollister  (ForWald  Manulacturing  Co.  Inc)  

Federal  EipressCorp  . .„ 

American  Ciml  liberties  Unie*  „.., '. 

Asea  Brawn  Boven  Inc „.h™_.~ 

Common  Cause -  '  '" 

Aerospace  Industries  Assn  of  Ainetica.  Im 
Charter  Meilical  Corp  


Association  of  Maiimum  Service  Telecaslirj.  Inc 

National  Assn  of  Independent  Insurers     

Gene  Taylor  Associates.  Inc  (For  Empire  District  Electric  Company)  . 

Gene  Taylor  Associates  Inc  (For  FAG  Bearings  CorporationI 

Gent  Taylor  Associates  Inc  (ForNorfolk  Southern  Corp) 

SalaDoMings  Alliance _ „ 

Idalw  Poner  Compariy 

Bf  Goodrich  Co  

American  Fed  of  labor  8  Congress  of  Industrial  OrganuatHwa  _._ 

Miller  Brewing  Company  „ . 

Central  Maine  Power  Co.  at  al. . — : .._ 

lustice  Fellowship  . „ 

American  Bankers  Assn  .__..„..... 

Associated  General  Contractors  ol  America .. 

Scott  Paper  Co 


Hiscoch  8  Barclay  (For  Niagara  Mohawk  nwer  Corp) 
Pacific  Gas  8  Electnc  Co _ „ 


Merrill  lynch  8  Co.  Inc 

USX  Corporation _ 

BASF  Corp 


Teitron.  Inc ...._..~.,„i.;„._.. 

Visual  Information  Tectimlogies.  Inc  .„ .„ „.. 

Ammal  Health  Institute     _.......„ 

American  State  ol  the  Art  Prosthetic  ton ... 

National  Assn  of  Manufacturers 

Merrill  lynch  8  Co.  Inc         

Sheet  Metal  8  Air  Conditioning  Contractors  National  ten  . 

Intanatmal  Ftancliise  Assn 

BaNSoaUi  Corp 

Duke  Power  Co 

Great  lakes  Gas  Transmission  Compaqt . 

National  Funeral  Directors  Assn 

Safety-Kleen  Corporation 


Receipts 


Central  Slates  SE  8  SW  Areas  Health  Welfare  8  Pension  Fundi . 

Parsons  Biinkerholl  Quade  t  Douglas.  Inc  _ _ 

Biistd-Mycrs  Squibb  Co   -^ 

Sprmp  Industnes.  Inc      , : : .... 

Potomac  Electric  Power  Co ■.-. ,. 

National  Assn  of  Realtors „ 

Appalachian  Coalbed  Methane  Assn .____.. ;._ 

Chicago  Research  8  Trading  Group.  IM . _i_. 

Golden  Rule  InsuraiKe  Company  „ ..„ ...:... . 

lifeshares  Group.  Inc  _„„....._ „ 

Mitsubishi  Electronics  America.  Inc  ...__. ^ i..... 

Morse/Oiesel .__ ;„„,.. 

Republic  of  Turkey  .J:___..;___ . 

Robert  Wang  ..._ , __.. 

Fluor-Oaniel.  Inc    .™ „ .. 

International  Paper  Company _„; , „. 

National  Dual  Shop  Coalition  _. ,. ..__,.._.., . 

Ravenswood  Aluminum   ; ,    ■  -,'  

Oregon  Trail  Coordination  Council   ....„.,. _...„„_._„ 

American  Council  for  Capital  Formatioa ^ ™.., 

National  Air  Traffic  Controllers  Assn  .'-..__..,. „ __, 

Morgan  Guaranty  Trust  Company  ol  I 

General  Atomics  

National  Water  Resources  Assn 


I  Yoi» „ 


National  Rural  Electric  Coopeiativt  Aua 

Toyota  Motor  Sales  USA,  Inc  

America  West  Airlmes,  Inc  

Air  Transport  Assn  ot  America  . .„. 

American  Factory  Trawler  Assn  ..„.«, 

American  Petroleum  Institute . 

Amoco  Corporation     .„„ 

Anheuser-Busch  Companies,  kic 

AssKialion  ol  Trial  lawyers  ol  America  .. 

Capital  Cities/ABC.  Inc 

Chrysler  Corporation  

Entergy  Services.  Inc  ._. 

General  American  Life  Insurance  Co  ...~ 

HI  Heini  Co _.„ 

Maior  League  Baseball 


800.00 
225.00 


24.826.83 

1.67500 

62500 

1.500  00 

500  00 

500.00 

26.015.50 
144.00 
500O0 

11.25000 


36.49700 
255.00 


3.000.00 
3.000.00 


X7ie.0t 


3.75000 
350.88 


6.000.00 
1.000.00 
8J0000 

7.18500 
3.462  20 


1.500.00 
15.00000 
15.00000 

9.000.00 


100.00 

19.87378 

272.12 


Eipenditures 


25200 


2.89751 
32900 


52297 


12106 


51.35 
1.757.00 
3.20763 


150.19 
SIOOO 
268.50 
49500 


42.11 

13700 


310.00 


6*745 


476.47 


2!92i6b 

'636:S9 

2.000.00 

6.000.00 

9837 

4.712.00 

840.20 

715.15 

1.171.72 

1.17172 

4.650.0O 

1.03000 

1.500.00 

SSOOO 

72M 

600.00 

150.00 

•■,-jgjj 

iaSi 

""'■"""""" " 

7jeo.oo 

6.00000 

142.81 

18.000.00 

1.579  58 

39.000  00 

1.392  00 

3,00000 

43266 

10.66667 

3,000.00 

15.00000 

136.12 

1.50000 

148268 

2.500.00 

94  79 

5.000.00 

1.495.11 

625.00 

11.24 

8.25000 

3.267  23 

184  51 

20.00000 

4.654  25 

30.00000 

1027914 

2.22500 

20  00 

750.00 

20300 

1.12200 

iiiio^ofl 

65045 

4.00000 

13600 

50000 

■ 

10.00000 

S.2IS.0O 

1.58125 

1.81250 

1.522  50 

1  377  50 

1.957.50 

1.06250 

1.377.50 

1.52250 

580  00 

20625 

1.23250 

1.812.50 

„ 
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Orianuation  or  Indwdual  Filing 


Da. 
Do. 
De. 
Do. 
Da. 
Do. 
Da. 
Do 


Alan  R  Timothy.  601  Pennsylvania  Ave .  NW.  1500  Washington.  DC  20004  

Michael  L.  Tiner.  1317  Rhode  Island  Ave..  IM.  1502  Washington.  DC  20005 

Michael  I.  Tiner  and  Associates.  1317  Rlwde  Island  Avenue.  NN.  1502  Wasliin|ton.  DC  20005 


Do  . 
Do 


G  Wayne  Tingle.  1725  lefferson  Davis  Highway.  1900  Arlington.  VA  22202  . 

William  C  Tinklepaugh.  888  16th  Street.  NW  Washington  DC  20006 

Constance  E  Tipton.  888  16th  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20006 

E  Linwood  Tipton.  888  16th  St .  NW  Washington.  DC  20006 


Francis  M.  Trvnan.  Massachusetts  Petroleum  Council  11  Beacon  Sttae)  Boston.  MA  02108  ... 

Tobacco  Associates.  Inc.  1725  K  Street,  NW,  1512  Washington.  DC  20OO6  _ 

lames  S  Todd.  515  North  Stale  Street  Chicago  II  60610 

Nicholas  C  lolenco.  1025  Thomas  lefferson  Street.  NW.  1511-  West  Wasnington.  DC  20007 

David  R  Toll.  1155  Connecticut  Ave  .  m.  1400  Washington.  DC  20036 

Frank  Tooliey.  1317  F  Street.  MN.  1400  Washington.  DC  20004   _ 

Micfiael  I  Toohey.  1025  Connecticut  Ave .  m.  4507  Washington.  DC  20036 


William  T.  Torgerson,  1900  Pennsylvania  Ave.,  NW  Washington,  DC  20068  . 

Total  Petroleum.  Inc.  999  18th  Street,  12201  Denver.  CO  80202    

Mary  C  Toups.  410  First  Street,  SE  Washington,  DC  20003  

Wanda  Townsend,  1724  Massachusetts  Ave  .  NW  Washington.  DC  20036  

Toy  Manufacturers  of  America.  Inc.  200  Fifth  Ave  .  4740  New  York.  NY  10010  . 
loseph  P  Trainor.  400  North  Capitol  Street.  MN.  1850  Washington.  DC  20001  . 

leffrey  B  Irammell.  901  3l5t  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20007  

Do - - 


Do 

Transportation  -  Communications  Union,  815  leth  St..  NW.  (511  Washington.  DC  20006 

Thomas  C  Trauger.  1350  New  Yorii  Ave .  NW  Washmgton.  DC  20005 ..„...:._ 

Travel  8  Tourism  Government  Allairs  Policy  Council.  1133  21st  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20036  .. 
Travel  Inilustry  Assn  of  America.  Two  lafayene  Centre  1133  21st  Street.  NM  Washington.  DC  20036 
lelfrey  C.  freeman.  3801  S  Sheridan  Tulsa  OK  74145 


Tnpp  Scott  Conklin  8  Smith.  110  Tower.  28th  Floor  110  Southeast  6th  Street  Fort  Lauderdale,  a  33301 

Michael  G  Troop.  1709  New  York  Avenue,  NW.  1801  Washington.  DC  20006   

George  G.  Troutman.  Suite  1 100  1090  Vermont  Ave..  NW  Washington.  DC  200O5 ~ 

Gregory  A  Troiell.  1800  K  Street,  m.  41018  Washington.  DC  20006 

Thomas  I.  Trueblood.  455  North  Cityfront  Plaza  Drive  Chicago.  H  60611  

Rowland  V  Tucker.  Boi  133  Darby.  PA  19023  

Tucker  t  Associates.  1701  Pennsylvania  Ave .  NW.  IIOOO  Washington.  DC  20006 ~ 

Do  

Shannon  B  Tgel.  1200  17th  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20036  ,. I. . ;; .. 

David  Tun:h  8  Asso.  517  2niJ  Street.  NE  Washington  DC  20002 . . ; 

J.  Terry  Turner.  2200  Mill  Road.  4600  Aleundria.  VA  22314 ; .. 

Pamela  Turner.  1724  Massachusetts  Ave .  NW  Washington.  DC  20036  

Turner  Broadcasting  System.  Inc.  820  First  Street.  NE  Washington.  DC  20002 

Mimi  Tumipseed.  2301  M  Street.  MN.  3rd  Fl  Washington.  DC  20037  

lohn  R  Tydings.  1129  20th  Street.  NW  Washmgton.  DC  20036 


loseph  D  Tydings.  2000  Pennsylvania  Ave  .  NW.  17500  Washington.  DC  20006 ....„- ^^ 

Do  .._. 

Craig  Tyle.  1600  M  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20036  .. ; .._. 

George  Randall  Tyree.  18O0  Massachusetts  Ave .  NW  Washmgton.  DC  20036 

U.S.  Cane  Sugar  Refiners'  Assn,  1001  Connecticut  Ave  .  MN  Washington.  DC  20036   

U.S.  league  of  Savings  Institutions.  Ill  E  Wacker  Or  Chicago.  II  60601  .; 

US.  Public  Interest  Research  Group.  215  Pennsylvania  Avenue  S£  Washington.  DC  20003  , 

US  Strategies  Corp.  1321  Duke  Street.  1200  Aleiandna.  VA  22314-3563 : 

Do — V 

Do    „......„....-. 

ktiy  0  Udell.  701  Pisiinsyivania  Urn.,  mi  Wasiiin|ion.  OC  iHm J!..„...L 

Marti )  Ugoietz.  1400  L  St .  NW  Ste  350  Washington.  DC  20005 _ ... 

Ion  C  Uithol.  9623  Shipwright  Or  Burke.  VA  22015  . " -.... 

Eluabeth  Ulmer.  1531  P  Street.  NW.  4200  Washington.  DC  20005 _ 

Robert  D  Umphrey  Ir ,  919  18th  St.  NW.  1700  Washington.  OC  20006  

Unili.  Inc.  PO  Boi  19109  Greensboro.  NC  27419  

United  Brothertiood  of  Carpenters  8  lomers  of  America.  101  Constitution  Ave..  NW  Washmgton.  DC  20001 

United  Gas  Pipe  line  Co.  PO  Boi  1478  Houston.  TX  77251-1478 

United  Intemalional  Consultants.  1800  Diagonal  Road  Aleiandna.  VA  22314 .... 

United  Shareholders  Assn.  1667  K  St .  NW.  1770  Washington.  DC  20O06  -. 

University  ol  Michigan  Medical  Center.  300  North  Ingalls.  Room  NI4A18  Ann  Artior.  Ml  48109  

Anne  I.  Urtian.  311  first  Street,  NW  Washington.  DC  20001 :—. 

Francis  I.  Vacca.  100  North  Carolina  Ave .  SE  Washington.  DC  20003 

Do 

Robert  E  Vagley.  1130  Connecticut  Avenue.  NW.  ilOOO  Washington.  OC  20036  ... ..... 

Anthony  Valanuno.  1825  I  Street.  NW.  MOO  Washington.  DC  20006  -. .. „. 


Do 
Do 


lack  J  Volenti.  1600  Eye  St .  NW  Washington.  OC  200O6 

Van  der  Voort  Associates.  Ltd,  1134  Westmoreland  Road  Aleiandna,  VA  22308 
Do -..- - 


Do. 
Do 


William  R  Van  Dresser.  1023  15th  Street.  NW.  1300  Washington.  OC  20005  _....;., : 

Van  Dyk  Associates.  Inc,  1250  24th  St  .N  W  Suite  600  Washington.  DC  20037 ^ — .. 

loseph  Van  Eaton.  1350  New  Yorti  Ave.  41100  Washington.  DC  20005 .........„.._. 

Do 

Matthew  Van  Hoot.  1250  Connecticut  Avenue,  m  Washington.  DC  20036  — 

Burtiett  Van  KKk.  1747  Pennsylvania  Ave .  NW.  11000  Washington.  DC  20006 

Van  Ness  Feldman  8  Curtis,  PC .  1050  Thomas  letferson  St .  NW.  7th  Floor  Washington.  OC  20007  . 

Do  ZZZIZ^IIZZZZIIZ. '. ,......: 


Do  . 
Do  . 
Da. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do  . 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Da. 
Do. 
Da. 
Do. 
Da. 


Empkiier/Cliant 


Morgan  Stanley  8  Co  Inc  

National  Rifle  Assn  of  America  . 

Northern  Telecom.  Inc 

Northroo  Corp 

NutraSweet  Co 


Phoenii  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Campanf  . 

G  D  Searte  8  Co 

Union  Pacific  Corp , 

Adolph  Coors  Co 


Electnc  Reliability  Coalition  

Genentech.  Inc  _. 

Parry  8  Romam.  Associates  . 

loseph  E.  Seagram  8  Sons,  he  . 
ITV  Aerospace  8  Defense  Co 


International  Dairy  Foods  Association  . 
International  Dairy  Foods  AssRiaton  . 
International  Dairy  Foods  AssKiation 
American  Petroleum  Institute 


American  Medical  Ass* 
LTV  Corporation 
Public  Service  Co  of  Colorado  . 
Wall  8  Associates.  R.  Duffy  .... 

Ashland  Oil.  Inc  

PotomK  Electnc  Power  Co 


American  Nuclear  Enero  Council  .... 
National  Cable  Television  Asso.  he  . 


Raihuay  Labor  Ciecutives'  Assn    

Hill  8  Knowlton.  Inc  (for  Blue  Cross  Blue  Shield  o(  Flondal  . 
Hill  8  Knowlton.  Inc  (ForFujisawa/Lyphomedl  . 

Hrll  8  Knowlton  (Foi  Nintendo  of  Amenca.  Inc)  

Hill  8  Knowlton  (ForRepublic  ol  Turtieyl  

Hill  8  Knowlton.  Inc  IFor^U  S  Agnchemicals  (Smacheal) 

Michigan  MunicipalA^ooperatiae  Gmup - 


United  Video,  he 

Alamo  Rent-A-Car.  Inc  ' 

US  League  of  Savings  Institutions _. 

Bell  Helicopter  leitron.  Inc  

PSI  Energy.  Inc 

Navistar  International  Transportation  Corp  

Amtrack  Conrail  Pennsylvania  Railniad  Ritiiaas  ...... 

New  York  life  Insurance  Company 

Regional  Transportation  District  .._ „.. 

National  Restaurant  Assn  

City  of  Riatto  „ 

Interstate  TnicUoad  Camers  Conlennca _. 

Natronal  Cable  Television  Assn.  he 


American  Public  Power  Assn  _ 

Greater  Washington  Board  of  Trade 

Anderson  KrII  Click  8  Oshinsky  (ForFirst  Viiginia  Banks.  Inc) 

Anderson  Kill  Olick  8  Oshinsky  (ForJHipulatioo  Cnsis  Conmitha) 

Investment  Company  Institute  

National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  Assn  


Amancaa  Day  Treatment  Centers.  Inc 

Cantinanlal  Medical  Systems  

Healthsaulli  Rehabilitation  Corp  .„ 

Integrated  Health  Services,  he  ..  . 

National  Retail  Federation  „,„1,„« 

Ensa  Industry  Committee  ; 

DC  Metropolitan  Subcontractors  Assn  . 
Sierra  Club  legal  Delense  Fond 
Hoaclisl  Celaneie  Corp — 


Republic  ol  South  Africa 


Computer  8  Business  Equipment  Manufacturers  Assn  . 

Mid-America  Dairymen.  Inc  

Western  United  Dairymen  .___ 

American  Insurance  Assn  

American  Insurance  Assn  __. __ 

American  land  Title  Assn 

Colonial  lite  8  Accident  Insurance  Co 

Motion  Picture  Assn  of  Amenca.  Inc . 

Ortiital  Sciences  Corporation  ; 

Pharmaceutical  Manutacturers  Assn 


Pnnceton  University  Office  of  Goveramental  Altairs 

SPACEHAB   

American  Veterinary  Medical  Assn  .„ 

American  Gas  Assn  

Spiegel  8  McDiannid  IFor^illette.  %omin|)  

Spiegel  8  McDiarmid  (For  Salrna.  Kansas) -.;... 

American  Paper  Institute  Inc  .. 

Anheuser-Busch  Companies.  Inc 

Alaska  Eskimo  Wlialmg  Commission  ... 

American  President  Lines 

Arctic  Slope  Regional  Corp 

Barren  Collier  Co  . —_; 

Blackfeet  Tnbe 


Bumble  Bee  Seafoods,  he  

Clean  Coal  Technology  Coalition  

Consumers  United  for  Rail  Equity  (C.UJi£J  . 

Electnc  Transportation  Coalition _ 

Fort  Belknap  tnbes  — 

Geothemial  Resources  Asso  

Intertribal  Agricultural  Council 

licanlla  Apache  Tribe  _ 

Koncoi  Forest  Products  Compafl) 

Lower  Colorado  River  Authority  

LU2  International  Ltd  _. 

McKesson  Corp 

National  Wetlands  Coalition . 

Natural  Gas  Supply  Assn  _ 


Receipts 


2.682.50 

87000 

1.015.00 

2.102.50 

1.014.97 

206.25 

1.377.50 

1.52250 

12.10950 

50000 

200  00 

500  02 

IJOOOO 

2.50000 


1.S00M 


16.00000 
9.000.00 


1750.00 


2370.59 
2.550.00 


1.500M 


7.000.00 
4.67125 
4.30000 

8^000  00 


13.125.00 

150.00 

5.000  00 

lOOOOO 

35000 


3.000.00 
1.500.00 
4.80000 
700  00 
7.012.50 
18.72300 
1.500  00 
8JO0M 


CSJI 


166.76058 


145J)0 
IJ75.00 


1.15SJ8 
3.0tOM 


40.000  30 
864  48 


6.00000 
39.00000 
6,000.00 


15.00000 

1.625.00 

12.00000 

1.41600 

50000 

500  OO 

7500 

50000 


sjBun 


2<0iM 


Eipenditures 


340.00 


12500 


661.07 
193.50 


4.170  18 
10000 

~~ifin 

707  54 
12164 


tj)9669 


4J00.00 
8.750  00 
25.792  77 
5.493  JS 


4.767  91 
553  00 
Il7i0 


990  00 

3.434  45 

350  00 

86  14 

18.72300 


25.00 


44112 
93.60 


2374.00 


6.000  OO 

6.600  00 

59551 

89105 


227.65 
46  80 
39424 


UMI 


2234 


Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 

H  SItMft  Vk  SoiK.  1420 RNt Torii  Am.  m.  IIOSO Nnlmiloii.  K  2000$ 
Od 
Do 
Oo 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 1.. 


!  Var  Ki 
V,  ta. 


Do 

Oo 

Do 
Join  k  Vane 
Mar|or« 
Norman  C 
Cha'lenc 
Barbata  i 
Donald  R  V, 
Nicrto^as  A 
Venaoie  Bael 

Oo 

Do 

Do 

0« 
CjnilVnty. 
PmmI>  Vcnc 
fnnt 
luiila  Victor 

Do 
David 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 
Ralph  VHim 
Vinam  t 

Do 

Do 

Oo 

Oo 

Oo 

Oo 


1726  U  St .  m.  illOO  Wastiiniton.  DC  20036-4502  

Van^Fftiilt.  1101  I4lh  SliKt.  NW.  1200  Washington.  DC  20005  ... 


VfidrNoot  Nn  Haffloshire  Petroleum  Council  15  N  Mam  Street  CoKord.  W*  03301 

If.  6203  *  Waterway  Orree  Falls  Church.  VA  22044 

1015  15tn  Street,  tm  1401  Washrngton.  DC  20005 

jhan.  PC  Bm  2909  Ashelwio.  NC  27203  

lioles.  1718  Conneclcul  Awnue  NW  Washin|to<i.  DC  20009  . 


!  Honrd  I  Cmlt«i.  1201  Mew  Voin  Aw .  NW.  11100  WaskmHoo.  DC  2000$ 


3«l  Ciltmn  Place  Roclmlle.  MO  20850  , 

1666  Connecticut  Aw .  NW  Wasninftori.  DC  20009     . 
I.  1155  15th  Street.  IM.  KOO  Waskmitof.  DC  20005 
1706  23r(l  St .  South  A(lin|ton.  V*  22202  


Vienu  t  Assacialts.  401  Wythe  Street.  12-A  Aleandna.  V*  22314  . 


ENi  IS.  1455  Pennsytvania  Aw .  MW  MOO  Washington.  DC  20004-1007  . 


I  Del|  lo 


InindA. 
VoiysSitcf 

Do 

Do  ... 

Do... 

Oo... 

Do... 

Do... 

to  -. 

to 

to   .. 

to  . 
Carmen 
Frank  I 
John  A  Vuooi 
TliomasO 
RbB 
SManWadi 
Rotiert  J 
Roliert  Wattle 
loan  Wajes. 

to  . 

to 

to 
MnwF. 
FndmdiP 

IR 

iWaks 
tWak) 

iS. 


Voya 


W  ClKT. 

i.  WaclK  t. 


„„_^       (  Bte 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORE)— HOUSE 


February  11,  1992 


Organuatiofl  or  Iniliyidual  Filinj 


1875  In  Stnel.  NW.  ROD  Washin|tofl.  DC  20006 


to  . 

to. 

to 

to. 

to 

to 

to 
Walter  0  Vinlird  Jr..  Zijcttit.  Scautt  Raseritie<|er  t  lohnson  888  17tli  St..  NW.  Mi  Fl.  Naslunglofi.  DC  20006  . 

Do 
Virginia  A 
Dina  Vuzacc^o. 
0aw4Vlatfec|: 
Nek  It 
VoNaaafana 
toudas  K.  V 
laaD  Volntr 

to 
Volpetoskef 
Voluiitaiy  I 


:ion  of  Raihuay  Patrons.  PO  ia  867  Richmond.  VA  23207  . 

1620  Eye  Street.  NW.  11000  Washington.  DC  20006 

2000  P  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20036  „ 

7325  Del  Norte  Diiw  Scottsdale.  A2  85258 


Amenca.  Inc.  490  I  Enfant  Plaia  SW.  17204  tWashington.  K  20024  . 

.  801  18th  St .  NW  Washington.  DC  20006         

1333  New  Hampshire  Aw    NW  1600  Washington.  DC  20O36   


1  Lyons.  918  16th  Street.  NW.  Ift02  Washington.  DC  20006    

of  America.  Inc.  1150  17th  Street.  MN.  1300  Washington.  DC  20036 


Hot  iitals 


Wunlicf  Initees  ol  Not  ForProfit  Hospitals  818  I8th  Street  m.  1900  Washington.  DC  20006  . 

:.  31 1  First  Street.  NW.  1500  Washington,  DC  20001      

S  mwui  t  Ftasa.  1828 1  Street.  NW.  IIUI  Wastwitfon.  DC  20036 


Wotaw.  1025  Connectcut  Aw .  NW.  t309  Wastirngton.  DC  20036  . 

1750  New  York  Aw  .  m  Washington.  DC  20006  

Vuono  lawlle  i  Gray  2310  Grant  Building  Pittsl)urg.  PA  15219 

2626  Pennsylvania  Awnue.  NW  Washington.  DC  20037 

1000  Wilson  Blvd .  12300  Arlington.  VA  22209  _. 

9  West  57tn  Street  New  York.  NY  10019  

.  1850  M  Street.  NW.  1600  Washington.  DC  2003* : 

1735  New  York  Aw .  NW  Washington.  DC  20006  ., 

11  24tli  St;e«t  NW  1904  Wastiinitw.  DC  20037 


Na  Iqi 


luist.  1701  Pennsylvania  Aw .  NW  Washington  DC  20006  .. 

1200  19th  Street.  IMI.  1500  Washington.  DC  20036  _ 

2  Skioper  Way  Glcusester.  MA  01930 „„ 

627  lamoni  St..  Ml.  151  Washington.  DC  20010  

lan.  215  Pennsytvama  Aw .  S£  Washington.  DC  20003  

tort.  NC  Petroleum  Council  PO  Boi  167  Raleigh.  NC  27602  . 
8312  Hunting  Hill  Lane  McLean.  VA  22102   


to. 
to. 
to. 
to. 
to. 
to. 
to 
to 
brbara  I  Witar.  PO  Bs  1417-050  119  Onmco  Street  Aleandna.  VA  22313  . 


Empk)yerA:iient 


Oneida  Nation  of  New  York   .. 

Seneca  Resources.  Inc 

sacorp 

Toyota  Motor  Sales.  USA.  Inc  ._:....:. ...^ 

TransAtta  Resources  Corp  _ ...„ 

Uranium  Producers  of  America 

Van  Scoyoc  AssKiates.  Inc  IFofAnheiiwr-Biisch  Companies.  M 

Van  Scoyoc  Associates  IForChampnn  International  Corp)  — .. 

Van  Scoyoc  Associates  (For  Coalition  ol  EPSCoR  States) 
Van  Scoyoc  Associates  Inc  (For  Dresser  Industries.  Inc) 


Van  Scoyoc  AssKiates  (For  Ou  Pont  de  Nemours  t  Company.  E.I.)  ... 

Van  Scoyoc  Associates  (For  International  Paper)  

Van  ScoyK  Associates.  Inc  (For  National  Assn  ol  Water  CooipaMtt)  . 

Van  Scoyoc  Associates  (ForQuanei)   

Van  Scoyoc  Associates  (For  Scott  Paper  Comoany) 

Van  Scoyoc  Associates.  Inc  (For  lulane  Uniwrsily) 

Van  ScoyK  Associates  (For  Umwrsity  of  Alabama  System)  

Van  Scoyoc  Asswiates  (ForUSf&G  Insurance)  _ ._. 

Van  Scoyoc  Associates  (ForWeyerhaeiiiat)  ...._: 

Pacific  Gas  t  Electric  Co    ,.„..__::„„„___. 

American  Nurses  Assn .,..«„ .^ ^^...„„ 

American  Petroleum  Institute  .. .„......! „ i 

Capital  Cities/ABC.  Inc  .. ..,.._;■ ._„...^ 

Syntei  (USA).  Inc  ; _...^, _., 

Stedman  Corporation  .t.._w.<_ «,.._^...._;..i ^ 

Association  of  American  Publislien  ...._; ..„_: „„„: .. 

American  Insurance  Assn    -.,___.;__,,_.„, 

Compaq  Computer  Corporation  :„ ^.^^.^^ . :.. 

Computer  t  Business  Association 


International  Mass  Retail  Association  _ 

Wal-Mart     __ 

CNA  Insurance  Co _. 

Federatiori  tor  Amencao  Immigration  Reform .„„„. 

Pennroil  Co  :._ 

Communicating  for  Agnculture.  Inc  ^ 

National  Assn  of  Crop  Insurance  Agents  .„. 

American  Assn  of  Classified  School  Employees 

California  Franchise  Tai  Board _,.„. 

California  Public  Employees'  Retirement  System  

California  State  Senate  

Eiecutiw  Life  Insurance  Company  of  California   _. 

International  Assn  of  Amusement  Parks  t  Attrxtions  . 

International  Assn  ol  Fans  t  Eipositions  

Pacific  StKk  Eichange.  Inc .... 

State  Board  of  Equalization  (Calil) . ... 

Tobacco  Institute  . . 

Allied-Signal.  Inc  ..__._■ ._.„.™ . .'. 

Bank  Tai  Group 


Receipts         Eipenditiires 


1.032.00 


15.000.00 
2.500  00 
9.062.50 
2.500  00 
2.500  00 
2.500  00 
5.000  00 
8.025  00 
2.500.00 

emiH) 

9.37500 
2.500.00 
3.222  00 
3.61400 
32300 
666  OC 
1. 200.00 


4.00000 


1.D00.0O 
500.00 


1.08400 


1.006.25 
6.38375 
3.823  75 


49170 

22788 


722.48 


Citicorp  Washington.  Inc  

City  t  CoiMity  of  San  Francisco  . 
E.  M.  Warburg  Pincus  8  Co.  Inc 

Federal  Eipress  Corp  

Goldman  Sachs  i  Co 


Guadalupe  Valley  Electnc  Cooperatrai . 

Gulf  Coast  Regional  Bkxid  Center  

Merrill  lynch  t  Co.  Inc    

Panhandle  Eastern  Corp „... 

Pennsylvania  Engineering  Company 

leias  Veterans  Land  Board  

United  Savings  Assn  of  leias  FSB  

YWCA  Retirement  Fund  

Continental  Insurance  Companies 


National  Fraternal  Congress  of  Amenca  _ 

Motor  Vehicle  ManulactuwsAssa  of  teiililiK  I 

Public  Cituen _ 

ATiT 


Paralynd  Veterans  ol  America 

Cohn  t  Marks  (ForMaclean  Hunter  Cable  TV)  . 

Cohn  &  Marks  (ForUSA  Networli)  _^__.. 

American  Assn  ol  Equipment  Lessors  ...i.__i.. 


Computer  8  Business  Equipment  ManulKturers  Assn 

Bell  Communications  Research    „ » 

Committee  ol  Publicly  Owned  Companies  ^ „.v 

Dale  Michael  A/K/A  Riviera  Bowling  Lanes _..'_ .o™ 

Grocery  Manufacturers  of  Amenca.  Inc  ..... .„ 

Ohio  Advanced  Technology  Center.  Inc  ..„„„...„..„ ;. 

Ohio  Assn  ol  Broadcasters  ..._ 

Ohio  Forestry  Assn .„ !.„.._..„...,__„.. .„. 

Ohio  Manufacturers  Assn  — -__„_™. -   ' ;  

Ohio  Soil  Drink 


Recyclers  of  Copper  Alloy  Products  . 

Snow  Aviation  International.  Inc  

Girt  Scouts  of  the  U  SA 


International  Assn  ol  Bndge  Struct  8  Ornamental  kon  Wkrs  . 

Procompetitiw  Ran  Steering  Committee 

National  Telephone  Cooperatne  Assn ... 

Northrop  Corp ^ ..._ 

Sony  Corp  ol  America .._.....! .. 

Toyota  Motor  Sales.  USA.  Inc  __..„.., „... 

American  Institute  ol  Architects  _ ...... 


Association  ol  Protessional  Flight  Attendants 
Independent  Federation  of  Flight  Attendants  ., 

Independent  Union  ol  Flight  Attendants  

Union  ol  Flight  Attendants  

McDonnell  Douglas  Corp 


Davis  Graham  8  Stubbs  (FofiAfflcncao  Win  Producers  Assn) . 

Citicorp __ _. 

Rainbow  Lobby  . 


Public  Citizen,  bic _.„...., 

American  Petroleum  Institute  1. ..,.„ 

Association  ol  Chiropractic  Collefes _„__.... 

Cbambets  Oevefopnent  Company.  Inc '. ,. 

lofcpendaiit  Bmcscivices  Eichange  __....^...;. 

liisMiite  of  Scrap  Recycling  Industies.  Nk _ 

Merck  &  Company  „ , 

National  Assn  ol  Conwnience  Stores  , 

Petroleum  Marketers  Assn  ol  America  

Saiety  ol  Independent  Gasoline  Marketeis  of  Amenca 

Umwrsity  ol  Pittsburg  Medical  Center  

Animal  Health  Institute 


-:-.-..- 

5.027.50 

1.000.00 

v» 

»i» 

3.225.00 

7.192.50 

9.035  25 
12.475.00 

6^71.00 

13.033.75 

9.45000 

5.87200 

1000 

15.00 

460.00 

13.24800 

23S.71 

1.200.00 

80000 

22.717.17 

.- ...~ 

11.25000 

8.50000 
125  00 

11.56900 
100  OO 

1.211.9$ 

61.13 
341.29 

36637 

10.00 

316 

17.000.00 

4.485.93 

2723  26 

17.864.63 

858.24 

5.000.00 
1.400  00 

643  28 
7912 

1.250.00 
4.500.00 
3.00O.0O 
4,125.00 
1.500  00 
15.000.00 

734  00 
825  00 
687  00 
185.00 
4.300.00 

6.50000 
2.69000 

4.144.23 

9.57500 

15.000  00 
15.000.00 
3.000  00 
15.000.00 
30.000  00 

3.000  00 

3.00000 
3  000  00 

15.000.00 
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Organiiation  or  Individual  Filing 


lohn  S  Walker.  700  13th  Street.  NW.  (500  Washington.  DC  20005  

Chads  E  Wallet  Associates.  Inc.  1730  Pennsylvania  Aw.,  m  Washington.  K  20006  . 

to _.. 

to „.._ . .. ._. 

to . -. — _. 

to . .;. _..: 


to  . 

to 

to. 

to  . 

to  . 

to. 

to. 

to. 

to. 

to 

to. 

to. 

to 

to. 

to. 

to. 

to  . 

to 

to 


R  Dully  Wall  (  AssKiates.  Inc.  1317  F  Street.  NW.  1400  Washington.  DC  20004 

toi;zzi™i!Z"Eizzizz.iiizi;z;;z™iizii 


to. 

to. 

to. 

to 

to 

to 

to. 

to 

to 

to. 

to 

to. 

to  . 

to. 

to  . 

to. 

to 

to 

to 


Henry  Scott  Wallace.  1110  Vermont  Aw..  NW.  11150  Washington.  DC  20005  .... 
Wallace  8  Edwards.  1150  Connecticut  Aw..  NW.  «507  INashington.  OC  20036  . 

to : „. 


to 
to  . 
to. 
to  . 
to 
to  . 
to. 
to 
to 


Lori  M  Wallach.  215  Pennsylvania  Aw .  SE  Washington.  OC  20003 
Lionel  L.  Wallenrod.  260  Madison  Aw  New  York,  NY  10016  . 


Charles  S,  Walsh.  Fleischmen  8  Walsh  1400  16th  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20036 _ 

Richard  J  Walsh,  6770  Lake  Ellanor  Driw  Orlando,  FL  32859-3330  

Walter  Conston  Aleiander  8  Green.  PC  .  90  Park  Avenue  New  York  NY  10016-1387 

Bonnie  B.  Wan.  1201  Pennsylvania  Aw .  NW.  1220  Washington.  OC  20004 

Alan  S.  Ward.  1050  Connecticut  Aw,.  NW.  41100  Washington.  DC  20036 

Michael  D.  Ward,  do  Virginia  Petroleum  Council.  701  E  Franklin  Street.  1105  Richmond.  VA  23219  . 

Stephen  E  Ward.  801  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  NW,  4804  Washington.  DC  20004-2604 ......_ 

Robert  A  Warden.  1331  I  Stieel.  NW,  #400  Washington,  DC  20004 „._..„..._.......... 

Michael  A  Waring.  1771  N  Street,  NW  Washington,  DC  20036 . 

Peter  F,  Warker.  1001  19th  Street  North  1800  Arlington,  VA  22209  „.; ,.. 

Ann  D  Warner,  2120  L  Street,  NW,  #305  Washington,  DC  20037 . ..:._ 

Ernest  R  Warner  Jr .  1133  Connecticut  Avenue.  NW  Washington.  DC  20036 .......—.._._.■.-... 

to 

to. 


lames  H  Wanier.  1600  Rhode  Island  Aw .  NW  Washington.  OC  20038  . 

David  E.  Warr.  655  15th  Street.  NW.  1410  Washington,  DC  20005  

B  Jack  Warren.  P  0  Boi  95385  Atlanta.  GA  30347 


Betsy  R  Warren.  2001  Pennsylvania  Awnue.  NW.  4600  Washington.  DC  20006' : 

to  - ;. ...... 

Oo 

to 

Tnstan  Carter  Warren.  1771  N  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20036  _...... .... 

Barbara  J  Washburn.  1660  L  Street.  NW.  #400  Washington,  OC  20036 

Washington  Chnstian  8  loalman.  1275  Pennsylvania  Aw .  NW.  4301  Washington.  DC  20004  . 
to 


to  . 

to. 

to. 

to 

to  . 

to 

to 


Washington  Public  Atlairs  Group.  4801  Massachusetts  Aw..  NW.  4400  Washington.  OC  20016 

John  L  Watson  III.  One  World  Trade  Center  #4511  New  York.  NY  10048  

leroy  Watson.  1616  H  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20006  _..„._ -. 

Carolyn  Herr  Watts.  1800  Massachusetts  Aw.  NW  Washington.  OC  20036 .; 

touglas  R  Watts.  1724  Massachusetts  Awnue.  NW  Washington.  DC  20036 ..... 

George  B.  Watts,  1155  15th  St ,  NW,  4614  Washington.  DC  20005  . ..... 

Philip  A,  Waiman.  2800  Quebec  St ,  4536,  NW  Washington,  OC  20008  „ 

William  H  Weatherspwn.  North  Carolina  Petroleum  Council  PO  Boi  167  Raleigh.  NC  27602  

A  Vernon  Weawr.  HI  Center  Street  Little  Rock,  AR  72201  

Andrew  H,  Webber,  810  first  Street.  NE  #410  Washington.  DC  20002  

Frederick  L  INebber.  1709  New  York  Aw  .  NW.  4801  Washington.  DC  20006  ....„ ., 

Phillip  J.  Weber.  3900  Wisconsin  Aw,.  NW  Washington.  DC  20016 „.. 

Webster  8  Sheffield.  237  Parti  Aw.  New  York.  NY  10017  _ 

Webster  Chamberlain  8  Bean,  1747  Pennsylvania  Aw .  NW.  ilOOO  Wasbington.  DC  20006 

to 


Weidenfeld  8  Rooney.  1899  L  Street.  NW.  4500  Washmgton.  DC  20036  

Weil  Golshal  8  Manges.  1615  L  Stieel.  IM.  (700  Washington.  DC  20036  . 


Employer/Client 


Fkus  on  the  Family  

American  Institute  ol  Certilied  Public  Accountants 

American  Petroleum  Institute  _ 

American  Road  8  Transportation  Builders  Assn  

American  Telephone  8  Telegraph  Co 

Anheuser-Busch  Companies.  Inc  ^ 

Atchison  Topeka  8  Santa  Fe  Railway  Co - 

Bankers  Trust  Company  

BnaOcast  Mosic.  Inc 

BMW  of  Noitli  Amenca.  Inc  . 


Columbia  Pictures  Entertainment,  toe 

CSX  Corporation 

Fedtral  Home  Loan  Mortgage  Corp 

Honeynell.  Inc 


Meucan  topartment  ol  Commerce  8  Indoslnal  DewlopmaiN  . 

Mid  Continent  Oil  and  Gas  Assn  

MBNA  America  Bank  NA 

National  Business  Aircratt  Assn  _. 

National  Stone  Assn  __. 

Notthyille  Industries  Corp 

Nortbyyestem  Mutual  Lite  Insiiianct  Co . 

Sony  Music  Entertainment.  Inc  

Southeni  Company  Senrices.  Inc 

Union  Pacific  Corp : 

INeyertiaeuser  Company 

Ad  H«  Comm  on  Coal  Taiation 

American  Paper  Institute.  Inc    ... 

toll  Atlantic  Corp  

Chambers  Dewk)pment  Co.  inc  . 

Cominco.  Ltd ._ 

Edison  Electric  Institute 

Ell  Lilly  &  Company  , 


Footwear  Distributors  and  Retailers  of  Amenca 

Graham  Resources 

Grocery  Manulacturers  Assn 

Hong  Kong  Trade  Development  Couacil  

IMC  Fertilizer.  Inc  

Jackson  National  Life  Insurance  Co  .... 
National  Agricultural  Chemicals  Assn 

Peabody  Holding  Co.  Inc  _. 

Pennsylvania  Engineering „ 

Phannaceutical  Manufacturers  Asia  .. 

Piltston  Group  

Sandoz  Corporation  Protection  Corp. ... 

Securities  Industry  Assn  _.: 

Torchmarh  Corporation 

United  Company  . 


National  Assn  of  Cnminal  Defense  Lawnen  . 

Alabama  Farmers  Federation 

Alaska  Pulp  Corp _.., 

American  Soc  of  Fann  Managers  and  Rural  Appraneis 

American  Sugar  Cane  Leafut . 

Calgene.  Inc ; , 

Cash  America __„ 

Cotton  Warehouse  Assn  ol  America  

tomino  Sugar  Corp 

Fiber  Fabric  8  Apparel  Coalition  lor  Trade 

Flue-Cured  Tobacco  Cooperatiw  Stabilization  Corp  . 

Merchants  Gram  &  Transportation.  Inc  

Seivice  Corporation  International _ 

US  Canola  AssKiatnn  ... 

URCARCO  .......... 

Public  Citizen  

American  Paper  Institute.  Inc 

National  Cable  Television  Assn.  Inc 

General  Mills  Restaurants.  Inc _ 

leybold  AG 

Kimberly-Clark  Corp  

Baker  8  Hosteller  (For  Soap  8  tolergent  Assn)  . 

American  Petroleum  Institute  

Mid-Continent  Oil  8  Gas  Assn 

Public  Employees  Reliiement  Assn  ol  Colorado  . 

National  Assn  of  Broadcasters 

TRW.  Inc 

International  Bndge  Tunnel  8  Turnpike  Assn  . 


DGA  International,  Inc  (ForDir  IntI  All  ol  the  Gen  Del  for  Armcfflcnts)  , 

DGA  Memational.  Inc  (For  Solreavia) . 

DGA  htemational.  Inc  (ForSNECMA)  . 

National  Rifle  Assn  of  America  . 
Bnstol-klyers  Squibb  Company  . 

Forest  Farmers  Assn  

Allied-Sijnal  Inc  _ 

Edison  Electric  Institute  _ 

Sdimeitz  Company.  Inc  for  Govt  ol  the  Republic  ol  Gicect . 
Warren  8  Company  IForSouthern  Company  Sennets.  Inc)  .... 

National  Assn  ol  Broadcasters 

General  Motors  Corp 

Bethune-Cookman  Collate 

City  of  Clewland  __, ; 

City  ot  Philadelphia  

CKa-Cola  Company . 

ElKtronic  Data  Systems,  he  ..... 

Gowrnment  of  the  People's  Republic  ol  Angola  ...... 

(lOwrnment  of  Antigua 

Greater  Clewland  Regional  Transit  Authority , 

OPEDA   _. 

National  Union  lor  the  Total  Independence  ol  Angola  (Uoita) . 

Security  Traders  Assn.  Inc 

National  Grange ..„».. 

National  Rural  Electnc  Cooperatiw  Ass* . . 

lele-CommunicalioRS.  Inc  

NatiMal  Btoiler  Conned 

Boehnngar  togdheim  Phaimaceulicals.  toe  

American  Petroleum  Institute - - 

Stephens  Group.  Inc  -.. 

American  Medical  Peer  Review  Assn  

US  League  ot  Savings  Institutions 


Federal  National  Mortgage  Assn  (Fannie  Mm)  . 

Mazda  Motor  Manulactunng  (USA)  Corp  

Commeicial  Law  League  ol  America 

intcmalioiial  Taiicab  and  Liwiy  Assn  

INTERARHS .,™ 

Southern  Company  Senncas.  bic  „... 

Noranda.  Inc  _ - 


Receipts 


10.850.00 
2.500M 
1.000.00 
1.000.00 
3.7$0.00 

"■»»■« 
1MO.0O 
3.750.00 
7.50000 
2)87.50 
1.500.00 
5.4O0.00 


2MO.00 
7i00.00 
7.500.00 
60.00 
3.on0.00 
1.500.00 
3.750.00 
4J75.00 
3.75000 
IJOOOO 

Tmiio 

2.200  JIO 


2MM 

2.000.00 
1.000.00 
2.250.00 
2.0OO.0O 
1.000.00 
LOOOM 

"imdo 

250.00 
2.250.00 
liSOOO 
1.00000 
2.250.00 
1.250.00 
1.250.00 
15.000.00 
31MM 


7J00.00 

19,37500 
3.750  00 
5.000  00 

10.750.00 
7.50000 

~$MOJO 


7jOOJt 


tiKM 

ijdoM 

9(2  JO 


S.19I92 


1.00000 
1.928.00 
2.71000 


1M0.00 


8.700.0 


6.500.00 
3.000.00 


9J50.00 
11.250.00 
5.000.00 


tjmat 


8.484.00 

4.875.00 
3000 
3.75000 
1.650.00 
8.97308 


xjmaa 


Eipendrturcs 


50.00 
S49.7S 

'"  435716 

5.487.72 

27051 


IOjOO 


$0M 


4«JI 


75.00 

64966 

2218 

2.710.00 

289^39 
55532 


1.077  07 
781.83 

7701* 
92024 
154  94 


2(4.91 


i437.7S 


2i6172 


223^ 


UMI 


Do 
Slntn  A. 

D« 
Oc 
Robert  *. 
Oetorali 
RoilyneD 
DouW  G 
Anu  Wen 
Sjn^ri  G 
Mhur  A 
Donttelch 
JoKn  f 
Sunn  no 


1090  Virannt  fmim.  m.  iUOO  Wasltmiton.  K  20005 

Minon  i  Neuman.  1300  C)»  Street.  NW.  KOO  East  Wasliin|ton.  DC  2000S  . 


inberief.  816  Connecticut  Am  .  IM  Washington.  OC  20006  ._> 

Klteiner.  11004  P«<tfSlwrou|h  Dnve  Rockville.  MO  20852  

Mnn*f.  1205  South  Washington  Street.  Apt  II2A  Aiaandna.  VA  22314  . 

tanert.  1420  King  St  AtaanOna.  VA  22314-2715    

.  1666  Connecticut  Am  .  WN  MOO  Washington  K  20OO9  

fcis.  445  Hamilton  Ave  White  Plains.  NY  10601 

«  nss.  One  Wbodwaril  Avenue.  Suite  2400  Detroit.  W  48226 :. 

PO  Boi  841  ADiiene.  Ti  7%04  

655  15in  SIreel  NW  11200  Washington.  DC  2O0O5  

Ich.  1776  Eye  SIreel.  m.  11050  Washington.  DC  200C6 


Fi  (tman  < 


We: 


(   HuiM.  801  Pennsylvania  Ave .  NW.  1352  Washington.  DC  20004  . 

2030  M  St .  NW  Washington.  DC  20036  

«  KSd.  1800  M  Street.  IM.  1325  South  Washington.  DC  20036 . 

West.  205  Daingerlielil  Road  Aleiandna.  VA  22314  _-„„. 

501  Second  Street.  N£  Wasdinglon.  DC.20002   

PranWii^WBl.  1530  North  Key  Blvd  .  1122  Arlington.  VA  22209  . 


We  !el 
r  Gn>  p. 


IMM. 
MtitC. 

Fndmck 
Fred 

Janes  K. 
Charter  H 
FortB 
G. 

Do 

W  P  West 

WestMeiK 

1  C  West 

Western  C 

Michelle  « 

John  F 

Weiler 

Do 

Do 

do 

Dg 

D« 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

.     to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

Brian  8 

Curtis  E 

Whalen 

Do 

Elian  Whar 

Leonard  P 

Can! 

David  W 

Larry 

Sandra 

JohnC 

George  I 

Joyce  Wh  III 

tarry  White 

Leiand  t  y 

Margita  E 

Raymon  M 

Richard  H. 

Tool  D  Wh 

William  R. 

Do  . 

Do 

White  Fine 

Whitelord 

Do 

Brad  White 
Sunnne  K 
Do.. 
to. 
to. 
to., 
to. 
to. 


MV  1101  PMinytvMia  Ave   NW.  11000  Washington  OC  20004  . 


,  lA  lalen. .„ 

Cm  oany.  Inc.  1717  K  Street.  IM. 


Wh 


Wayne  A  « 
Richard  M 
Eliubeth  D 
Cameron 
RoDeitL 
William  F 
Larry  H 
RolieitWhi 

Do 
Whitmrth  I 
William  E 
GaiyL 
Helen  C 
Pliillil)  R 
Wiggin  I 
Robert  Wig 
W  Scott 
Wildlife 
Cynthia  H 

Do 
Wiley  Rein 

to  . 

to  . 

to. 
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Oriaffiiatan  or  Indmdul  Filing 


316  Pmnqtaaia  Aw .  SE.  1304  Washington.  DC  20O03 
1667  RSiMt  Mr.  11000  Washington.  DC  20006 


Ir .  1200  18th  Street.  NW.  1200  Washington.  DC  20036  

Vegetable  Distributors  Assn  PO  Bm  848  Nogales  A2  85621 
^C.  1090  Vermont  Ave .  NW  1800  Washington.  DC  20005       . 
il  Traffic  League.  1224  17th  St .  NW  Washington.  DC  20O36   ... 
stover.  1 785  Massachusetts  Ave .  NW  Washington.  DC  20036  ... 

Ir .  50  F  SI .  IM  Washington  OC  20001    

1317  F  SMct.  NW.  1600  Wasliin|loii.  DC  20004 


in  Jr .  455  North  CilylrDnt  PUn  Ma  Ckcaa.  (  60611 

1600  Wilson  Blvd  .  IIOOO  DMin.  W%0» 

tTWfetinm.  00  20006 


1701  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  NW.  1900  Washington.  DC  20006 

Meat.  1111  14th  St.  IM.  11200  Washington.  DC  20005 

1650  30th  Street  NW  Washington,  DC  20007  

600  North  Igth  SIreel  Birmingham.  Al  35291  

1100  Wilson  Blvd  Arhngton.  VA  22209 

2000  K  Street.  NW  1800  Washington.  DC  20006 


Whi  >ler. 


aker.  2021  I  SIreel.  NW.  1320  Washington.  DC  20036-4909  ... 

Jr.  706  UMCrtine  St  Ne«  Orleans.  LA  701  IS  

222  m  Davis.  »309  Portland.  OR  97209 

601  E  Street.  NW  Washington.  OC  20O49 


«  hite 


lite.  777  14lh  Street.  IM  Washington  DC  20005 _ 

(hile.  1400  16lh  SIreel,  NW,  1610  Washington.  OC  20036 

White  Jr .  5501  Seminary  Road.  Act.  221  l-Soulh  Falls  Chuicli.  VA  22041  

Biite.  1875  I  Street.  IM.  1800  Washington.  DC  20006 

1745  Jetterson  Davis  Highway.  1605  Arlington  VA  22202 „ 

Ihile.  Kaplan.  Ruswi  t  Veahi  1215  17lh  Street.  NW  Washington.  OC  20036 


T  (Il 


Vennlle.  1156  15th  SI .  NW.  IIIOO  Washington.  DC  20005  

loi  i  Preston.  888  17th  St ,  NW.  1400  Washington.  DC  20006 


.  1015  15th  Street.  NW.  1802  Washington.  DC  20005 
Whitehursl.  332  Constitution  Ave .  NC  Washington.  DC  20002 


iitham.  1021  East  Gary  SIreel.  17th  Floof  PO  Boi  1320  Richmond.  VA  23210-1320  . 

•hiting  730  15th  Street,  NW  Washington,  OC  20005     

Whitley,  600  Maryland  Ave  ,  SW,  1800  Washington,  DC  20024  : 

W|ilman,  1666  Connecticut  Ave  ,  NW,  4400  Washington,  DC  20009 

iilmire,  1745  leflerson  Daws  Highway,  tlOOO  Arlington,  VA  22202 __ 

hitsitt   1212  New  rork  Avenue,  IM,  Suite  1200  Washington.  DC  20005-6419 .„ 

Wh[|,  9111  E.Douglas  Wichita.  KS  67207  ._ 

aker  c/o  Fleishman  Hillard.  Inc  1301  Connecticut  Ave .  NW  Washington,  K  20036  .. 


AssKiates,  801  Pennsyhtania  Ave ,  NW,  1747  Washington.  DC  20004 

iciieil  Jr ,  1667  K  Street,  NW  1600  Washington.  DC  20006  

Wid  lan.  505  Montgomery  Street  San  Francisco,  CA  94111  

Wi  derhofn,  1350  I  SIreel,  IM,  41000  Washington.  DC  20005 

*  edmeyer,  600  North  18th  SIreel  Birmingham  AL  35203 


0  na.  One  Century  Tower  P  0  Bar  1832  New  Haven,  CT  06508-1832  , 

gton,  1220  19th  Street,  NW.  1200  Washington.  DC  20036 

Wi  )er.  1101  Vermont  Avenue,  NW  Washington,  DC  20005 

Leg  Uatwe  Fund  of  America,  1000  Connecticut  Ave ,  NW.  11202  Wasliiii|tin.  DC  20036 
lies  Consulting,  10898  Woodleaf  Lane  Great  Falls,  VA  22066 _.._. 


Fiddini.  1776  K  Slicit  MR.  12n  FL  Nuhinftaii.  OC  20006 


Employei/Oml 


The  Centennial  Co  , 

Teitron,  Inc  ., 

Battery  Council  International  

National  Assn  for  Plastic  Container  IhcoMfy  (MKOR) 
PoitiM  Rechargeable  Banery  Association 

UnilevHUS,  Inc   

American  Soc  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  I 
American  Group  Practice  Assn 
National  Society  of  Professional  Engineers 
Federation  for  Amencan  Immigratiw 

Prodigy  Services  Company  

Jaffe  Snider  Raitt  i  Heuer.  PC 

West  leus  Utilities  Co 

Sale  Beildings  Alliance ... 

Eastman  Kodak  Co     _,.; 

United  Parcel  Sen/ice  _.-*.. , 

Southwestern  Bell  Corp 


Citicorp  Washington,  Inc  ,.„. :^^ 

Central  i  South  West  Servicts.  Ine  . 

Common  Cause  

Dow  Corning  Corp 

National  Assn  of  Retail  Druggists  .. 

Feftiliier  Institute  

Church  Alliance ..„ 

Oklahoma  Natural  Gas  „ „. 

National  Business  Aircraft  Asu  ..„ 


Cily  of  Oelroil 


National  Trust  fo  Historic  Preservation  . 

AssKiation  of  Amencan  Railroads  

Allied-Signal.  Inc    

American  Airlines.  Inc 


American  Institute  lor  Foreign  Study  Scholaisliip  Foundiiio* 

American  Public  Transit  Assn  „„ ,.,;....., 

ARCO 

Columbia  Hospital  lor  Women  Medical  Centir  .., ,.._._. 

Communications  Satellite  Corp  '•    ' 

Consortium  of  State  Maritime  Schools  j._"™. i_. 

Coopers  I  Lybrand  

Defense  Rations  Manufacturers  Assn  . 
Des  Moines  Chamber  of  Commerce  .... 

Foothills  Pipe  Lines  (Yulnnl  Ud  

FHP  

General  Motors  Corp  

Inttonountain  Rural  Electric  Assn 


MiSUCliusetIs  Maritime  Academy  . 


Picture  Assn  ot  America.  Ine : 

MCI  Communications  Colli  .^**....«— .*.«™— 

National  Gypsum  Co     ; , 

Hew  England  Aquanun . ._.. 

Oceanic  Instilule __._.....„ ^ 

Ohio  Edison  ,_.., ; _ 

State  of  Oregon.  OHice  ol  the  Govnnor  _ 

Training  Media  Distributors  Assn  ..„ 

US  Bioscience   _. 

Nanstai  Intemalnnal  Transportation  Corp  ._ 

Amencan  Wateiways  Operators.  Inc „ 

Eguitable  Life  Assurance  Society  ot  the  OS. 

lofXa  Motor  Sales  USA.  Inc    

E  I  du  Pool  de  Nemours  t  Co  •.:__ 

American  Dental  Assn 


Receipts 


97500 
600.00 


iMO.OO 

nam 


linm 


2.000.00 

15.00000 


3.932  50 
3920  00 
19.61754 
5.000.00 
1.50000 
25.00000 
15.000.00 
9.000.00 
3.000.00 


38.90S.00 
48.45550 

9M.W 
360.66 


S.700ilO 
5000 

1200  00 
5.000  00 
5.775  00 
1.57500 


U50.00 


300.00 

usooo 


160JM 

8.460.00 

4.00000 

880.00 

110.00 


Media  Enterprises  Corp  |For:National  Assn  of  Pubic  Television  Stations)  . 

Alabama  Power  Co    

Hughes  Aircraft  Company 

National  Comm  to  Preserve  Social  Secunly  6  Medicare  ......„._ ;. 

Union  Camp  Corporation    ,-. 

Jtaondile  Industries.  Inc   „„ .; ^ ;_..„„i..,_.. 

OnfMi  Trail  Coordinating  Council  _....>..____i_r.... ^^...i.;_U~_ 

AmiKan  Assn  of  Retired  Persons „'.. __..»... „.__; ^.. 

National  Assn  of  Realtors  ...^,., ...«."™...™„..„ 

Association  of  Maiimum  Service  Telecasteis.  Inc ^„._ .._...:,... 

Hams  Corporation .-_^.. ^^....■„.^,_.. 

Tobacco  Institute  „.„.„._;... ; _._ .™ 

Teias  Instruments.  Inc  , 


Edison  Electric  Institute _ „.;___„..; 

Gadot  Petrochemical  industries ....,™.„.i.w..; 

Walter  Conston  Alexander  i  Green  (lot:  leybold  AC)  »_ :. i_ 

Association  of  Regionally  Accred  Prn  Coll  t  Uni»  ...  __._,.„..______. 

Giddings  i  Lewis,  Inc    ,- -; ,  j.,  '  •'  .-,-;■.;. 

National  Constructors  Association  

American  Consulting  Engineers  Council    

Marcus  G  Faust  PC  (ForCentral  Utah  Water  Conservancy  District)  

Marcus  G  Faust  PC  {For  Clark  County  Nevada-McCarran  inttfnatKnal  Ainnit) 

Marcus  G  Faust  (ForGeneva  Steell  

Marcus  G  Faust,  PC  (For  Las  Vegas  Valley  Water  Distnct)  

Marcus  G,  Faust,  PC  (For  Public  Service  Co  of  New  Meiico)  

Marcus  G.  Faust,  PC  (For  Sierra  Pacilic  Power  Col 

Marcus  G  Faust,  PC  (For  Stale  ol  Montana  Dept  of  Natural  Resources  6  Con- 
servatioo) 

Wilhams  Mullen  Christian  t  Dobbins  (Forlnveslors  Savings  Bank)  

Association  of  Bank  Holding  Cos  

American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  ..„„_...„. _. „. 

FAIR  ......... __, . 

General  Dynamics  Corp  . ,_„„„.... ._j . „..„. 

Ory«  Energy  Company  ._„_..... ..„,.._;..„, „...„. _„ „ 

Pica  Hul,  Inc '. .i.„....... ^_.,..,_, „^..„„ 

J  I  Gray  l  Associates   ,_y_.„.__...-..__... ^^^ „■,,,;,  .-,  ,„' ; 

Arnold  J  Lanae  MD _..™..;— ,;.J1_.^.__.._......._ '. 

Mesa  Limited  Partnership  ...„ -._„.. 

Bethlehem  Sleel  Corp 

Bronson  Btonson  i  McKinnon  (For  Sjoberg  Iflduslries.  Inc) 

Ford  Motor  Co  . 

Alabama  Power  Ca  - ._.: :____ , i. 

Villa  Banli,  U%A „.,'. „.„:_^ :. „.^.....„.. 

Airport  Operators  Council  Intcnntimal ., 

American  Medical  Assn  . 


Environmental  Research  Institute  ol  Michi|n  . 

Industnal  Technology  Institute  

American  Newspaper  Publishers  Assn  

Association  for  Public  TV  (APTV) 


Association  of  Telemessaging  Services.  Intenutionl . 
Firemens  Fund  Insurance „ „ 


7.4SO.0O 
4.000  00 

■s.ooooo 


Expenditures 


1.00000 

900  00 

23,72187 

45900 

2,91300 

4,144  00 

21,99600 

56250 

5^84 

1.750  00 
50300 

3,50000 
60000 
94770 


7.581,00 

18.69800 

30.00000 

17,325  00 

16.666,65 

425,00 

1.557  00 

1,557,00 

1.557,00 

1.557,00 

1,557  00 

1.557,00 

1.557,00 


7J00.O0 

7JU.00 


IMOJO 
3.000.00 


}j0teM 

200:00 


33tiM 

wmu 


M75.00 
"l6362ib 

"imiio 
iiu'oo 


1600 
150.00 


260,00 


80000 


135  18 

100  00 

27125 

2,70943 


2,704  94 
15600 


300  00 
822  58 


201.23 


13.86956 
33.140  04 


3024 


53943 
11364 

545 
10  90 

700 
23.45 


17.40 
5.45 


2170 

1177 
1.337  76 


57285 
13.372.33 


18397 
7.646  53 

269  25 
12498 

1.51506 
3957 
13992 

77649 


5  404  00 
4.316.33 


50.00 


34179 
183.74 


2.978.0? 
1.49743 


5700.00 
221.88 


92.16 

7:2s 
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Do  . 

Do  , 

Do  , 

to. 

to. 

to. 

to  . 

to. 

to 

Do 


Guenther  0  Wilhelm.  1899  L  Street.  NW.  IUOO  Washington.  DC  20036 .._.. 

Carl  B  Wilkerson.  1001  Pennsylvania  Ave .  NW  Washington.  DC  20004  .„ 

Julia  Bullard  Wilkie.  206  E  Street.  NE  Washington.  OC  20002  

David  A  Wilkinson.  1331  Pennsylvania  Ave,,  NW,  •890-No(th  Washington.  DC  20004  . 
Wilkinson  Barker  Knauer  t  Quinn,  1735  New  Voik  Ave..  NW  Washmgtofl.  DC  20006  .. 


Do 

Do 

Do  , 

to  , 

to. 

to. 

to. 

to. 

Do 


Faith  Williams.  1001  Pennsyhraoia  Ave..  NW.  *460  Washington.  DC  20037 . 
Jack  L  Williams.  451  New  Jersey  Amine.  S£  Waslungton.  DC  20003  ......^ 

Do  

Do 


to  . 
to. 
to  . 


Leonard  B  Williams.  1615  M  Street.  NW.  1200  Washmgton,  DC  20036  

Lucinda  L  Williams,  733  ISth  Street,  NW,  1700  Washington,  DC  20005 

Michael  E  Williams.  1600  Rhode  Island  Ave ,  NW  Washington,  DC  20036  „ 
Patrick  H  Williams,  2001  Pennsylvania  Ave ,  #800  Washington,  DC  20006 

to 

Perry  F  Williams,  225  Mam  SI  Newington,  CT  06111  

Peter  Williams,  2030  M  St .  NW  Washington,  DC  20036    ._.;... 

Richard  T  Williams,  2501  M  Street,  NW  Washington,  DC  20037  , 


Robin  L  Williams,  1667  K  St ,  NW,  1210  Washington,  DC  20006       

Wade  S  Williams,  1001  Pennsylvania  Ave  .  NW  Suite  350H  Washington.  DC  20004  . 

Wanda  Williams.  317  10th  Street.  NE.  18  Washington.  OC  20002 

Williams  i  Connolly.  839  17th  St.  IM  Washington.  DC  20006 — 

Do _. 

Oo :. ..-: 

Alan  R  Willis.  Box  3529  Portland,  OR  97208  : ™ 

Roy  W  Willis,  1101  16lh  Street,  NW  Washington,  DC  20036 ._;. 

Wayne  D  Willis,  1100  17th  Street,  NW,  41200  Washington.  DC  20036 „.i... 

Willkie  Fan  t  Gallagher,  1155  21st  Street,  IM,  f  600  Washington,  DC  20036  „. 

Do _.......: 


to. 

to  , 

to. 

to. 

to. 

to 

to. 

to 


Cindy  J  Wilmer.  1455  Pennsylvania  Ave .  NW.  1900  Washmgton.  DC  20004  . 
Wilmer  Cutler  t  Pickering,  2445  M  Street,  NW  Washington,  DC  20037-1420  , 

to 


to. 
to  . 
to  , 
to  . 
to, 
to  , 
to  , 
Do 
to 
Do 


Ann  Wilson,  1611  Duke  Street  Alexandria,  VA  22314 ._ 

Charles  D  Wilson,  1919  South  Broadway,  Box  19130  Green  Bay,  WI  54307-9130  ., 

G.  Peler  Wilson,  249  Maitland  Avenue  Altamonte  Springs,  FL  32701-4201  

Gary  Wilson,  1301  Pennsylvania  Ave ,  NW,  1300  Washington,  DC  20004 

Michael  J,  Wilson,  815  16th  St ,  NW,  1507  Washington,  OC  20006 .^ — 

Patricia  M  Wilson,  818  Connecticut  Ave,  NW  Washington.  OC  20006 _.. 

Robert  Dale  Wilson,  1900  L  Street,  NW,  4500  Washington,  OC  20036  

Do  - 

Robert  Gary  Wilson,  1730  Rhode  Island  Avenue,  NW,  4715  Washington.  DC  20036  , 

Tyler  I  Wilson.  1615  H  Street.  NW  Washington  DC  20062   

William  F  Wilson.  231  W  Michigan  Street  Milwaukee.  WI  53201 

Mark  V.  Wimbeily.  1130  Connecticut  Ave..  NW.  #830  Washington.  DC  20036  ..^ . 

John  P,  Winburn.  50  E  Street,  SE  Washington,  DC  20003  ., ....^-. 

Oo  ^......-. ..~.~.~. 

toiiz!zz;z;~i;z~~Zii™".ii~i3^""™~ 
to  .„.._o„._„ . ™._^ — : — .™~ — '. ..... 

to  ........„„....„ ;..™_~..™. „;.,a :..«. 

to  . ..... ... ~ .-.-;.; 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

Do 
Stephen 
Eileen  M 
Joseph  B, 


H  Wines,  1133  iSth  Street.  NW,  1600  Washmgton,  DC  20005  

Winkelman,  2501  M  SI ,  NW  Washington,  DC  20037  

Winkelmann,  1250  Connecticut  Ave  ,  NW,  #620  Washington,  DC  20036  . 


.  Winston,  1922  F  Street,  NW  Washington,  DC  20006 

1 1  Strawn.  1400  L  Street.  NW  Washington.  OC  20005-3502 


to. 
to 

David  A  I 
Winston  I 

to  . 

to  . 

to  . 

to. 

to  , 

to. 

to. 

to  . 

to 

Linda  A.  Winter.  1400  Sixteenth  Street,  IM  Washington,  DC  20036-2266 


Employer/Client 


JC  Penney 

Marine  Mammal  Coalitnn  

Merchants  National  Bank ,. 

Natioiial  Assn  lor  InformatiOh  Semcts  

Nalniul  Health  Care  Anti-Fraud  Assn _„ 

Olan  Mills,  Inc  

Operator  Service  Prowdeis  ot  America 

Pharmaquest  _. 

Prodigy  Services  Company 

United  Parcel  Service  

Enon  Corporation  

American  Council  ol  Lite  Insuranct.  Inc 

National  Roolmg  Contractors  Assn  

General  Electric  Co 

Central  States  Health  t  Lite  Co  of  Omalw  . 

Empire  Blue  Cross  t  Blue  Shield  

Fleel/Norstar  Financial  Gniup  _. 

Hobbs  Straus  Dean  t  Wilder  

Northwest  Hydroelectric  Assn  

JC  Penney  Co,  Inc    

Solano  Water  Authonty 

Summit  Energy  Storage,  Incut .-.. 

lurtock  Irrigation  District  .J J_, 

VISA  USA.  Inc  

New  York  Life  Insurance  Compaii) 

Ark-Best  Co  „, 

Arttansas  Louisiana  Gas  Co  lARKLAI  

Coalition  for  American  Energy  Secunly 

Electro  Com  Automation,  Inc 

Riceland  Foods,  Inc  

Tyson  Foods,  Inc  . 

Amoco  Corporation 

National  Medical  Enterprises,  Inc  

National  Rifle  Assn  ol  America 

MCI  Communications  Corp 


Telecommumcalions  Industry  Assn 
American  Radio  Relay  League,  Inc 

Cominin  Cause 

Chemical  Manulacturers  Assn.  Inc 

Rohm  ft  Haas  Co ... 

Deloitte  ft  Touche  ;. 

Career  College  Assn 

Gtech 


North  American  Assn  ol  Slate  ft  Prowncial  Lotteiits  . 

Southeast  Toyota  Distributors,  Inc  

Port  ol  Portland  

Independent  Petroleum  Assn  ol  America 

General  Atomics  .  

Amencan  Nuclear  Energy  Council  (ANEC) 


Association  ol  International  Aulo  Manulacturen 

Institute  of  Resource  Recovery  (IRR)  

Morgan  Guaranty  Trust  Co  , 

National  Assn  of  Independent  Fee  Appratsen 

Standard  Commercial  Tobacco  Co 

Telecommunications  Industry  Assn  

Weslinghouse  Electric  Corp  

Yamaha  Motor  Co.  Ltd,  el  al   , 

Yamaha  Motor  Manufacturing  Corp  ol  America  .. 

American  International  Group,  Inc  

Aetna  Life  ft  Casually  Co 

American  Honda  Motor  Co,  Inc  

Association  ol  American  Universitiot 

Business  Roundtable  

Capital  Cities/ABC,  Inc 

Computer  Systems  Policy  Proiect  

Cook  Inlet  Communications.  LP.  „.._ 

GIV  Family  Coalition,  Inc  

Handgun  Control,  Inc  „ 

Inlellectual  Property  Committee 

International  Metals  Reclamation 

PepsiCo,  Inc ., 

American  Movers  Conlerence  

Fort  Howard  Corp  

Institute  of  Internal  Auditors,  Inc 
National  Cattlemens  Assn 


Compaoy.  Inc  . 


Amalgamated  Clothing  ft  Totile  Woihen  town  . 

USX  Corporation  

Wilson  ft  Wilson  (ForCadmium  Council)  .., 

Wilson  ft  Wilson  (For  Hecla  Mining  Company)  .... 

PPG  Industries,  Inc  

Chamber  ot  Commerce  ol  the  U,S,  

Wisconsin  Electric  Power  Co  :. , 

Mississippi  Power  Co 


Winburn  Associates,  Inc  (For.Amencan  Assn  ol  Epuipmenl  Lessors) 
Winburn  Associates.  Inc  (For  American  Automotive  Leasing  Assn)  .... 

Winburn  VanScoyoc  ft  Hooper  lFor:American  Insurance  Assn)  

Winburn  Associates.  Inc  (Fortoll  Atlantic  Capital  Corp) 

Winburn  Associates.  Inc  (ForBradford  Exchange) 


Winburn  Associates.  Inc  (ForBurlmglon  Northern  Railroad  Co) — 

Winburn  AssKiales.  Inc  (For  Burlington  Northern  Services.  Inc)  _. 

Winburn  Associates.  Inc  (For  Fag  Bearings  Corp)  

Winburn  Associates,  Inc  (For  Hartford,  (The))   

Winburn  Associates,  Inc  (For  Leggett  ft  Piatt)  ., 

Winburn  Associates,  Inc  (For.National  Assn  ol  County  Ottct  EmpleiCK) 

Winburn  Associates.  Inc  (For  Pennsoil) 

Winburn  AssKiates,  Inc  (FotPhilip  Moms) „ 

Maritime  Institute  lor  Research  ft  Industnal  tewlepment 

Chemical  Manulacturers  Assn.  Inc  

Winkelmann  ft  Associates.  Inc  (For  American  Resort  ft  Residential  DevelopmenI 
Assn), 

Winkelmann  ft  Associates.  Inc  (ForFour  Seasons  Graup.  Incl   

Winkelmann  ft  Associates.  Inc  (FoiNatnnal  Assn  ol  Mortgage  BiDlierj) 

National  Assn  ol  Life  Underwriters  _. — 

Cooper  Tire  ft  Rubber  Company 

Federal  Intermediate  Credit  Bank  of  JactaH 

Harpo.  Inc 

lllinios  State  Medical  Society  

lutecnatiooal  Council  ol  Shopping  Centers - 

Mmmippi  Department  ot  Economic  ft  Conmunity  Devetopmefll 

Hatmal  Pnvate  Cable  Assn  — 

Natural  Gas  Pipeline  Coalition  .--.. 

Puget  Sound  Power  ft  Light  Company  

Regional  Transit  Authonty __... 

National  Wildlile  Federatm — 


Receipts 


2JMilO 


2.1S7.50 
1.050M 
2.500M 


90.27777 

14.412.00 
5.00000 

17.14240 
2.06500 
1.18500 
1.900  00 

41.243  50 

31500 

1.45000 

1,50000 

1,45000 

1.550,00 

1,500,00 

1.500,00 

50.00 

4,980.00 

1.046,45 

4.00000 

1,500.00 

1.706,00 

450,00 

2M0.00 

50000 

^  1.500  00 
28175 
60125 

12.05500 

..  — — 

6.48400 
11.49750 
24.54250 
1.03230 
-■~- 

637  50 

137iO 

2.500.00 


unM 


tmst 


IMOOO 
615J6 


1.000.00 
UTiM 


KM 
SJOOjOO 


22.71971 

22.500.00 
6.000.00 

45.000.00 
5.000.00 
5.000.00 

ISJOOiM 

1S.00OJIO 

umaa 

45.000,00 
4.000,00 
3.000,00 
9,000,00 

54,00000 
6i90.4l 


6je0JN 

3J0OM 

IjOOOO 

887  50 


36.79375 
14.24875 
10,950,00 
172.50 
17J99JI 


2M0J0 
1.120:00 
1.I49J0 


Eipendtlures 


86,52 


1S734 


SJ7.50 


6.656.74 
654U 

35  00 
864  73 
32  00 
25  00 
200  00 
1.879.06 

maa 

350  00 
300  oo 
300  00 
250  00 
275.M 
166  58 

51854 

99363 

iViss^iio 


162  59 

38.200  00 

1.500  00 

376.25 

376  25 


262  76 


29  16 
31  n 


1619 

"sooji 


29.00 


795.61 

"liiii 


16.00 
121.32 


14600 


6510 
7500 


775  13 
104  00 


6I3.45 


32.00 


UMI 


2231 E 


Wmthrop 

Do 

Do 

Oe 

Di 

Di 

te 

Oo 

l>g 

Og 

Ot 

Do 

Oo 

Oo 

D* 

Oo 

Oo 

Oo 

Oo 

Oo 

Do 

Oo 

Do 
Eluabtlii 
Melwie 
MircK  A. 
Robnt  V 
LrnM 
Cyntliia  0 
HopeR  Wi 
Judith  A 
RKhard  I 
Sandra  W 
J  Thomas 
William  H. 
Melissa  A 
Charles  V 
Don  Woma<  l 
linita 
Richard 
Donna  Y 
Mildred 
S  Roy 
MartE 
James  HB 
Andmr  I 
Irvin  M 

Do 
Jeanne  M. 
Rolwrt  W 
PenyW 
NoelC 


S  imsoii  PulMffl  t  Rotafts.  1133  Coanoctictit  IWe.  m.  1200  Washincton.  DC  20036  . 


»  ncml 


805  15th  Street,  m.  1300  Washington.  DC  20005  . 

II.  PO  Bo  520783.  GUF  Miami,  a  33152  

.1215  17th  Street,  NW  Washinpon.  DC  20036  

901  31sl  Street,  m  Washington.  DC  20007 

1620  Eye  Street.  M*.  1700  Washington.  DC  20006   . 
Wkin.  1957  E  Street,  NW  Washington.  DC  20006  


Wr  niewslii. 
Iiss, 
<t  teck, 
Witlit, 


enberg,  1101  Venmnt  Ave  ,  NW.  0604  Washington,  DC  20006 
g.  1213  Jetlerson  Davis  Hoy  ,  I14I4  Arlington.  VA  22202  . 


.ifX< 


Wig.  1213  Jelterson  Daws  Highway,  11414  Arlington.  VA  22202  . 

loObe,  1250  Eye  Street.  NW  Washington,  DC  20005 

k>lfe.  1627  K  Street,  NW,  1700  Washmgton,  DC  20006      _. 

lolte,  1155  Connecticut  Ave..  NW  Washington.  DC  20036 


(ollord.  1130  Connecticut  Ave,,  m.  11000  Washington,  DC  2003* . 

WIerton,  1001  Pennsylvania  Ave ,  NW  Washington.  X  20004 -. 

Suite  303  1825  «  St .  IW(  Washington,  DC  20006 .....^ : 

2100  E  Eichange  Place  lucter,  GA  30085-1349 

n  Womack  Market  Square  801  Pennsylvania  A»e,.  N*.  *720  Wastiington.  DC  20004-2604  . 

577  Mulberry  Street  Macon.  GA  31298  

2000  K  Street,  m  4800  Washington.  DC  20006 

Ill  Jr.,  1455  Pennsylvania  Ave  ,  NW,  11250  Washington,  DC  20005 ,.. . _..... 

1825  K  Street,  NW,  11107  Washington,  DC  20006 . 

iwdnfle  ■.  2805  Samara  Drive  lampa.  h  33618  _ 

S2S  Miana  Avenue,  m  Suite  500  Washington.  DC  20004-2901 

P.O.  la  521  Tbe  Plams,  VA  22171 


I  Worn,  ck 

I  Ml  VII 
«iod, 

iwom 
rWov  II 

Wo  dbtidge. 


Wo  iK, 


oods.  122  Maryland  Ave.  NE  Washington,  DC  20002 _ 

1333  New  Hampshire  Ave.  NW  Washmgton.  DC  20036  . 

Suite  530  1800  K  St  NW  Washington.  DC  200O6 

4647  Forties  Boulevard  Lanham,  MD  20706 


W(  ittcf. 


i,  tfb4  iley. 


Worton  Compensation  Integrity,  Stability  i  Eouity  (WISE).  P  0  Bo>  18300  Washington.  DC  20038-8300  . 

altti  t  Safety  Council,  2300  N  Street,  NW  Washington,  DC  20037  

Associates,  2132  Southbay  lane  Reston,  VA  22091  

.  20  Nortb  Waclvf  Onve  Chicago,  11  60606      

t.  1700  HontmitDn  Building  Cleveland  OH  44115 .^_._^ .: 

.  I  nght.  1130  Comwclicut  Ave.  NW.  01000  Washington.  DC  20O36 ...: ^ ..._. 

Iht,  Anderson  Hill  Rd  Purchase.  NY  10577 


OandL 
Alan  D  Wri 
iS. 
IL 
ElioMh 


L  Wi. 
Wunder  Die^dci1« 
Do 
Do 
Oo  . 
Do. 
Oo. 
Oo 
Oo. 
Oo. 
Oo. 
Do 
Oo  . 
Do. 
Oo. 
Do 
Oo. 
Oo. 
Oo. 
Oo. 
Do. 


Oo 

Oo. 

Do 


W  itt. 


Oo 
Oo 
Oo 

Oo 

•o 

Oo 

Do 

Tracy  Wufze 
JetteryD 
Thomas  I. 
Edward 
Marc  D  t 
Milan  P 
John  W  Yai 
HckYaAsic 
OcboraliK. 
T  Alten 

Do 
Oaltofl 
Naaqf  Foste 
TaalMGas 
Mot)  J, 
Bruce 
Edward  R 
Kim  Yetton, 
Edward  L 
John  S  Yod 
Andnw  Yooi 
Thomas  F 
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Organuatnn  or  Individual  Filing 


'right,  1455  Pennsylvania  Ave  ,  NW  Suite  230  WasJiington.  DC  20004  _. 

'    Ryaii  Cvum  I  Tholoii.  1615  L  St..  NW.  MSO  Waslwigton.  DC  20t3e  . 


6O0  Maryland  Aw.  1700  Woslimgton.  DC  20024  

1401  I  Street,  NW.  11200  Washington.  DC  2000S 


I.  555  13th  St ,  NW,  11010  East  Washington  DC  20004-1109  , 
,  400  North  Capitol  Street,  m  1861  Washington.  DC  20O0I  ... 

1250  Connecticut  Ave  ,  im  Washington.  DC  20036  

ISth  t  M  Streets,  m  Washington,  DC  20005 „. 

5101  River  Rd  Belhesda,  MD  20816    

1957  E  Street,  m  Washington,  DC  20006 

amada.  1020  19th  Street  m.  1600  Washington,  DC  20036  

Suite  520  900  17th  St ,  MN  Washington.  DC  20006 


Wyt  nd, 
Yac  er 

Ya  w. 


Ya  lada. 


910  16lti  St..  NW.  #402  WaslungtOA.  K  20006 
Yanish.  1750  K  Street.  NW  Nosluiiitoii.  DC  20006 


lervices  Company  599  ReMOKli  Patlmy  PO.  Boi  1030  Attii:  Steve  Piascili  Mendcn.  CT  06450 

on  2000  K  St    NW  8tti  Foo«  WailiM|to«.  DC  20006  

1201  I  Street,  NW  Washington.  DC  20005    _ _ 

.  701  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW  Washington,  DC  20004-5475  

1120  Fenton  St  Silver  Spring,  MD  2O910    . 

ing.  1120  Conn«ticut  Ave  ,  m  Washington.  DC  20036 .„.   „  „_         _. 

.  500  E  Street.  SW,  1930  Washington,  OC  20024 , „ 

1220  L  Street  HM  Washington,  DC  20005 


1  ungblood.  1201  New  York  Avenue,  NW  Washington.  OC  20005-3931  . 


Employer/Client 


America  West  Airlines.  Inc  „ „. 

Amao  Pertormance  Products,  he  ...... 

Bowater.  Inc  

Bristol-Myers  Sguib6  ..... ..... 

Brown  I  Bam  : _. 

BASF  Corp 


BASF  Structural  Materials.  Inc   

Connecticut  liquidity  Investment  Fund.  Inc 

Fiberite  Corp  ._ 

Hercules  Aerospace  Co  _,: 

IBJ  Schroder  Bank  t  Trust  Co .^; 

lower  Elwha  Klallam  Tnlw  .., .». l.„. 

Macrovision,  Inc     _.„„..., _...._ 

MCI  Communications  Corp  ,„u. 

MTN  Coalition .; 

National  Vehicle  Leasing  Assn _._;_.„, 

Navaio  Nation 


Organizaliofl  tor  International  Investment  (OFD 

RAT  Coalition  

Sabrelmer  Corp _ .....j 

Saloman  Brothers.  Inc „.„.„„i..,.._.,..^ ... 

Snappy  Car  Rental  _: '„ .'„..„. 

Thriftif  Rent-ACar  System.  Inc  _._ 

Credit  Union  National  Assn.  Inc ...:., 

Burger  King  Corp 


Walter  Conslon  Aleiander  i  Green,  PC  llor  leybdld  JO 

Hill  8  Knowlton  (For  Republic  ol  Turkey)   , 

International  Paper  Co  , , 

Associated  General  Contractors  ot  America  ...-.i.™,.; 

College  of  American  Pathologists  c-« 

Defense  Products  Marketing.  Inc  

Defense  Products  Marketing.  Inc  

Aerospace  Industries  Assn  of  America.  Inc 

Institute  of  Scrap  Recycling  Industries 

Waste  Management.  Inc   ,..: 

(For  American  Insurance  Assnl 

American  Council  of  life  Insurance .... 

Texas  Utilities  Services,  Inc 

Oglethorpe  Power  Corp  .:„ 

Procter  8  Gamble  Co ..,....„, 

Charter  Medical  Corp 


National  Comm  to  Preserve  Swial  Security  t  Medicaii  . 

National  Assn  of  life  Companies  

National  US,  Arab  Chamber  of  Commerce _... 

Teco  Energy,  Inc 


Taft  Stettinius  8  Holiister  (For:Special  Committee  for  Health  Care  Reforms)  , 
National  Assn  ot  Air  Traffic  Specialists .„ 


Woods  Research  AssKiates.  Inc 
American  Civil  liberties  Union  ,, 
LeBoeuf  Lamb  Leiby  8  MacRa* 

lesoro  Petroleum  Corp 

AMVtTS  „ 


Receipts 


5l6i5 


HRM  „ _ „.„. .._.„™.:..„M...."...; 

Profit  Sharing  Council  of  Aimrici  __: 

Centerior  Energy  Clorp.  et  at !..„...., ,....^. 

American  Insurance  Jbsn  '. „._i 

Pepsico,  Inc .^ ;^.»_. 

Teias  Instruments  ....;._ 

Ad  Hoc  Comm  tor  a  Competitive  Electric  Supply  Sy^ 

American  Bus  Assn  

American  Iron  &  Steel  Institute  

American  Orthotic  8  Prosthetic  Assn 

American  Soc  ot  Assn  Eiecutives .i.- J 

Ares-Serono,  Inc  „,.,.„• ,._.... 

Ashland  Oil  Company  _ ,...........„..._. 

BellSouth  Corp 


Bituminous  Coal  Operators  Assn 

Committee  Against  Revising  Staggers  ..- 

Connaught  laboratones.  Inc  

Council  of  Industrial  Boiler  Owners  ... 

Crescent  Cities  Jaycees  Foundation,  lac  . 

CSX  Corporation  

General  Motors  ..... 

Grand  Metopolitan/Pillsbury 

Industrial  Oil  Consumers  Grwp 

Intermanne  SpA 

Keramont  Corp 


Marina  Paficia  Oil  Company  ,.^ ;. 

Maxxam  .^,„™ ... 

Montana  Department  of  Highways ; .......„.;..„ 

National  Coalition  ol  Alcoholic  Beverage  liceiisoes  , 

National  Funeral  Directors  Assn     _ 

National  Retail  Hardware  Assn    

Polaris  Industries  .„ 

Process  Gas  Consumers  Group  ,„,.... 

SmithKlme  Beecham 


South  Dakota  Dept  ot  Transportation 

US  Telephone  Assn  

Westinghouse  Airship  Industries   

Westinghouse  Electric  Corp 


National  Federation  of  Independent  Business  ...-. 

Chevron  Chemical  tympany 

Sun  Co.  Inc   

Transportation  Trades  Department.  AFl-CIO 

American  Paper  Institute,  Inc  

National  Assn  of  Home  Builders  of  the  U  S,  

American  Road  8  Transportation  Builders  Ass*  , 

Associated  General  Contractors  of  America 

American  Express  Co   .;, 

Toyota  Motor  Sales,  USA,  Inc  _...., 

West  Mexico  Vegetable  Distributors  Assn  „ 

Florida  Sugar  Cane  league.  Inc  

Food  Marketing  Institute  


30.843.00 


4.U000 


National  Comm  to  Preserve  Socnl  Sccuntf  . 
American  Health  Care  Assn 
Edison  Electric  Institute  


Americans  United  for  Separation  of  Church  and  State  . 

American  Bankers  Assn 


Yodice  Associates  (For  Aircraft  Owners  8  Pilots  Assn) 

American  Petroleum  Institute _ , 

American  Hotel  8  Motel  Assn  , 


3M».n 


30t.n 


1.042.00 
3.000.00 
2.750.00 


1.000.00 

742,00 

3.200.00 


350.00 

1.000.00 

3.375.00 

2.840.00 

250.00 


2.221.00 
2.0O0.0O 


16.250.00 

■'ij^oob^oo 


Expenditures 


8.00 


8.00 
8.M 


30.50 
39.56 


1.360.77 
776.49 


154  76 
500,00 
394,80 


75.00 
'xi.12 


53.31 
109.01 


20,00 

i.9bif7i 
liwojid 


13.500.00 

14.30300 

15.000.00 
395.00 

3.548.91 
150.00 
197  74 

1.125.00 

104.00 

5.284.62 

11.58604 
11.45561 
2.500.00 
2.575.22 
2.000.00 

1.000.00 

4.000,00 

13J5 

12.558.73 

3.000,00 
3  052  52 

170.71 

2,000,00 

7.009.50 
4.500.00 

3.304.62 

3,600.00 

2.000,00 
12.177.91 

199  26 

4.25000 
2.688.26 
11.500  00 
2.46953 

8.177.50 
3.650  79 

1.505.13 

4.250  00 
11.733  00 
3.00000 

- iia 

4.610  41 

3,40100 

300  00 

1.519.00 
2.138.00 

1000 

575.00 

7.6IM3 
500.00 
500.00 

325.53 

400.00 

1253  30 

4.14500 

22.50000 
1.12673 
12.797  43 
10.00000 
4.050  00 

1.489,76 

36688 

7255 

26565 

200.00 

2i33,84 

„ 
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Organisation  or  Individual  Filing 


Betsy  Younkins.  1220  I  Street,  NW,  #1200  Washington.  OC  20005  

Eugene  A.  Youich,  50  Broadway  New  York  NY  10004  

Michael  Zagorac  Jr ,  8333  Bryan  Dairy  Rd  PO  Box  4689  Clearwater,  fl  33518  . 

Paulette  Zakr;eski,  1110  Vermont  Ave  ,  NW,  4430  Washington,  DC  20005 

Paul  I  Zanowski,  15th  &  M  Streets,  NW  Washmgton,  OC  20005  

John  S  Zapp.  1101  Vermont  Ave  .  MW  Washington,  DC  20005   

Shirley  Zebroski,  1660  I  Street,  NW,  #401  Washington,  DC  20036 

Ptiilip  F  Zeldman,  1401  New  York  Ave    NW,  #900  Washmgton,  DC  20005  

Don  J.  Zeller.  1615  M  Street,  NW,  #200  Washington  DC  20036 

Arlene  Zielke.  3724  West  107th  Street  Chicago,  II  60655  ,... 

Kelly  Ziglar-Clay.  805  15th  Street,  NW.  #1110  Washington,  DC  20005 .!.... 

Fred  Everett  Zillinger  II,  501  Second  Street.  NE  Washington,  DC  20002  _.. 

John  H  Zimmerman,  3138  North  10th  Street  Arlington,  VA  22201 


Ziont2  Chestnut  Varnell  Berley  8  Slonim,  2101  Fourth  Avenue,  #1230  Seattle.  WW  98121 

Do  

Amy  G,  Zirkle,  1020  19th  Street,  NW,  #600  Washington.  DC  20036 . 

John  I  Zorack.  1111  14th  St ,  NW.  11001  Washington,  DC  20005  .... ™ 

Do 

Chartes  0  Zuver.  805  15th  St ,  MW.  #300  Washington,  DC  20005 


Steven  E  2umenckhouse,  333  Highway  100  North  Minneapolis.  MN  55422 
965.  Inc.  513  Capitol  Court.  NE.  #300  Washington,  DC  20002 - 

Oo 

Oo „...._,.._^, 

Oo . ; ...„:^... .....i.. ..,^.;. 

Oo ........_. 


Employer/Client 


American  Petroleum  Institute  

Federation  ot  American  Controlled  ShippiO| 

Jack  Eckerd  Corp  

National  Cotton  Council  ol  America  , 


National  Assn  of  Home  Builders  of  the  United  States  . 

American  Medical  Assn 

General  Motors  Corp ^ 

American  Business  Conlerence.  Inc  ..... .™; .... 

Amoco  Corporation __ 

National  Congress  ol  Parents  8  Teachers 

Mortgage  Insurance  Companies  ol  Amenci  

Fertilizer  Insititue      „_ „ 

National  Assn  ol  Federal  Credit  Unions *. 

Fallon  Paiute-Shoshone  Tribes 

Makah  Indian  Tribe  „ ... 

American  Express  Co  

Dry  Color  Manufacturers  Associatio*  

Federal  Express  Corp  _.,., ... 

Credit  Union  National  Assn.  Inc 

Adoptive  Families  ot  America .^ : » 

Bath  Iron  Works  Corp  , 

General  Electric  Company  .„. 

Intermanne  USA  „ . 

Kaman  Diversified  Technologies  . 


Woods  Hole  Oceanographic  Institution  . 


Receipts 


8.000M 
200iN 


16.000.00 


4.900J)0 

3il00M 


6.47497 
9.000.00 
1,25000 


4M7.50 

15.000.00 

10.50000 

300.00 

1.50000 


50.00 
150,00 
lOOiM 
20000 


Expenditures 


1(9  75 

sb2J6 

i~ii»J8 

■  "iijii'ss 

1,927  90 
23182 
762.74 

16770 
....„.„ 


UMI 


2240 


•Al 

•Pk 


(N<  TE. — The  fonn  used  for  report  is  reproduced  below.  In  the  interest  of  economy  in  the  Record,  questions  are  not  repeated,  only  the  essential  answers 
are  prim  ed.  and  are  indicated  by  their  respective  headings.  This  page  (Page  1)  is  designed  to  supply  identifying  data,  and  Page  2  deals  with  financial  data.) 


PLf^E 


PLEASi 


PLACE  IN  "X"  BELOW  THE  APPROPRIATE  LETTER  OR  RGURE  IN  THE  BOX  AT  THE  RIGHT  OF  THE  "REPORT"  HEADING  BELOW: 

PREU:  UNARY"  REPORT  ("Regisffalior"):  To  ••register."  place  an   'X"  lielow  the  leller  "P"  and  fill  out  page  I  only. 

"QL'AR'  ERLY"  REPORT:  To  Indicate  which  one  of  the  four  calendar  quarters  is  covered  by  this  Repon.  place  an  '•X"  below  the  appropriate  figure.  Fill  out  both  page 
I  aj  d  page  2  and  as  many  additional  pages  as  may  be  required.  The  first  additional  page  should  be  numbered  as  page  •'3."  and  the  rest  of  such  pages  should  be  "4." 
"S.t  "6."  etc.  Preparation  and  filing  in  accordance  wlih  Inslnictions  will  accomplish  compliance  with  all  quarterly  repotting  requirements  of  the  Act. 


Yea:  19 


IDEN'  IFICATION  NUMBER. 


Is  this  an  Amendment? 
D     YES  D    NO 

NO  "E  oa  ITEM  "A". — (a)  In  General.  This  "•Repon"  form  may  lie  used  by  either  an  organization  or  an  individual,  as  folbws: 

(i)   "Employee". — To  file  as  an  •"employee",  state  (In  Item  •"B")  the  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business  of  the   "employer".  (If  the  "employee"  is  a 
furn  (such  as  a  law   firm  or  public  relations   firm],  partners  and  salaried  staff  members  of  such  firm  may  join   In   filing  a  Repon  as  an  "•employee".) 
(ii)  "Employer" . — To  file  as  an  ••employer",  write  '•None"'  In  answer  to  Item  ""B". 
(b)    EPARATE  Reports.  An  agent  or  employee  should  not  attempt  to  combine  his  Repon  with  the  employer's  Repon: 

(1)  Employers  subject  to  the  Act  must  file  separate  Reports  and  are  not  relieved  of  this  requirement  merely  because  Repons  are  filed  by  their  agenu  or 

employees. 
(ii)  Employees  subject  to  the  Act  must  file  separate  Repons  and  are  not  relieved  of  this  requirement  merely  because  Reporu  are  filed  by  their  employers. 


A.  OR  3ANIZATION  OR  INDIVIDUAL  FILING: 

I.  State  n  me.  address,  and  nature  of  business. 


D  CHE<  K  IF  ADDRESS  IS  DIFFERENT  THAN  PREVIOUSLY  REPORTED 


4.  If  thisi 
if  for  an 
and  fill  01 
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QUARTERLY  REPORTS* 

alphanumeric  characters  and  monetary  amounts  refer  to  receipts  and  expenditures  on  page  2.  paragraphs  D  and  E  of  the  Quanerly  Repon  Form, 
following  reports  for  the  third  calendar  quarter  of  1991  were  received  loo  late  to  be  included  in  the  published  reports  for  that  quarter 


February  11,  1992 


RETURN  I  ORIGINAL  TO:  THE  CLERK  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES.  OFFICE  OF  RECORDS  AND  REGISTRATION,  lOM  LONCWORTH  HOUSE 

OFFICE  BUILDING.  WASHINGTON,  D.C.  20515 


RETURN  I  ORIGINAL  TO.  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  SENATE.  OFFICE  OF  PUBLIC  RECORDS.  2J2  HART  SENATE  OFFICE  BUILDING,  WASHINGTON.  D.C.  20510 


REPORT 


Pursuant  to  Federal  Regulation  of  Lobbying  Act 


p 

QUARTER                       1 

1st 

2d 

3d 

4lli 

(Mark  oiw  square  only)           | 

2.  If  this  Repon  Is  for  an  Employer,  list  names  of  agents  or  employees  who  will  file 
Repons  for  this  Quaner. 


E  on   ITEM   "B". — Reports  by  Agerus  or  Employees.   An  employee   is  to  file,  each  quaner.  as  many   Repons  as  he   has  employers,  except  that:   (o)  If  a 
undenaking  is  jointly  financed  by  a  group  of  employers,  the  group  Is  to  be  considered  as  one  employer,  but  all  members  of  the  group  are  to  be  named, 
onthbution  of  each  member  is  to  be  specified;  (*)  if  the  work   Is  done   In  the   interest  of  one  person  but  payment   therefor  Is   made  by  another,  a  single 
r  uning  both  persons  as  "'employers" — is  to  be  filed  each  quarter. 


NO 

particular 
and  the 
Repon — 

B.  EM  *LOYER  — ^™*  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business.  If  there  is  no  employer,  write  "•None." 


NOTE  on  ITEM  "C". — (a)  The  expression  "in  connection  with  legislative  Interests."  as  used  in  this  Repon.  means  '•in  connection  with  attempting,  directly  or 
to  influence  the  passage  or  defeat  of  legislation."   •■The  term   "legislation'   means  bills,  resolutions,  amendments,  nominations,  and  other  matters  pending  or 
1  either  House  of  Congress,  and  Includes  any  other  matter  which  may  be  the  subject  of  action  by  either  House"— §  302(e). 
lefore  undertaking  any  activities  in  connection  with  legislative  interests,  organizations  and  Individuals  subject  to  the  Lobbying  Act  are  required  to  file  a  •'Preliminary" 


indirectly, 
proposed 
(« 
Repon  (Registration) 

(c) 
of  value  ii 


ifier  beginning  such  activities,  they  must  file  a    •Quarterly"  Repon  al  the  end  of  each  calendar  quarter  in  which  they  have  either  received  or  expended  anything 
connection  with  legislative  interests. 


C.  LE(  JISLATIVE  INTERESTS,  AND  PUBLICATIONS  in  connection  therewith: 


1.  S  Me  approximately  how  long  legislative  interests 
are  f)  continue.  If  receipts  and  expenditures  in  con- 
i^wlth  legislative  Interests  have 

terminated,  place  an  •'X"  in  the  box  al  the 
left,  so  that  this  Office  will  no  longer  expect 
to  receive  Reports. 


2.  Sute  the  general  legislative  Interests  of  the  person 
filing  and  set  forth  the  specific  legislative  interests  by 
reciting:  (a)  Shon  titles  of  statutes  and  bills;  (/>)  House 
and  Senate  numbers  of  bills,  where  known;  (c)  citations 
of  statutes,  where  kiwwn;  (J)  whether  for  or  against 
such  statutes  and  bills. 


3.  In  the  case  of  those  publications  which  the  person 
filing  has  caused  to  be  issued  or  distributed  in  cotuiectlon 
with  legislative  interests,  set  forth:  {a)  description,  ib) 
quantity  distributed,  (c)  date  of  distribution,  (d)  name 
of  printer  or  publisher  (if  publications  were  paid  for  by 
person  filing)  or  name  of  donor  (if  publication'^  were 
received  as  a  gift). 


(Answer  items  I.  2.  and  3  in  the  space  below.  Attach  additional  pages  If  more  space  Is  needed.) 

IS  a  ••Preliminary"'  Repon  (Registration)  rather  than  a  "Quarterly"  Repon.  state  below  what  the  nature  and  amount  of  anticipated  expenses  will  be;  and. 
agent  or  employee,  state  also  what  the  daily,  monthly,  or  annual  rate  of  compensation  is  to  be.  //  this  is  a  "Quarterly"  Report,  disregard  this  item  "C4" 
items  "D"  and  "E"  on  the  back  of  this  page.  Do  not  attempt  to  combine  a  'Prelimmary"  Report  (Registration)  with  a  "(Juarterly  Repon."« 


STATEMENT  OF  VERIHCaTION 

[Omitted  in  printingi 

PAGE  1 « 
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NOTE  on  ITEM  "D." — la)  IN  GENERAL.  The  term  ••contribution"  Includes  anything  of  value.  When  an  organization  or  individual  uses  printed  or  dupllcited 
matter  in  a  campaign  attempting  to  infiuence  legislation,  money  received  by  such  organization  or  Individual — for  such  printed  or  duplicated  matter — is  a  ""contribution." 
"The  term  "contribution'  includes  a  gift,  subscription,  loan,  advance,  or  deposit  of  money,  or  anything  of  value,  and  includes  a  contract,  promise,  or  agreement,  whether 
or  not  legally  enforceable,  to  make  a  contribution" — § .302(a)  of  the  Lobbying  Act. 

{bl  IF  THIS  REPORT  IS  FOR  AN  EMPLOYER.— (i)  In  general.  Item  "D  "  Is  designed  for  the  reponing  of  all  receipts  from  which  expendhures  are  made,  or 
will  be  made,  in  connection  with  legislative  interests. 

(Ii)  Receipts  of  Business  Firms  and  Irulividuals. — A  business  firm  (or  irxlividual)  which  is  subject  to  the  Lobbying  Act  by  rea.son  of  expendlture>  which  It  makes 
in  attempting  to  influence  legislation — but  which  has  no  funds  to  expend  except  those  which  are  available  in  the  otdinary  course  of  operating  a  business  not  conneaed 
in  any  way  with  the  influencing  of  legislation — will  have  rm  receipts  to  report,  even  though  ll  does  have  expenditures  to  report. 

(iii)  Receipts  of  Multi-purpose  Organizations. — Some  organizations  do  not  receive  any  funds  which  are  to  be  expended  solely  for  the  purpose  of  attempting  to 
influence  legislation.  Such  organizations  make  such  expenditures  out  of  a  general  fund  raised  by  dues,  assessments,  or  other  contributions.  The  percentage  of  the  general 
fund  which  is  used  for  such  expenditures  indicates  the  percentage  of  dues,  -assessments,  or  other  contributions  which  may  be  considered  to  have  been  paid  for  that 
purpose.  Therefore,  in  reponing  receipts,  such  organizations  may  specify  what  that  percentage  is.  and  report  their  dues,  assessments,  and  other  contributions  on  that  basis. 
However,  each  contributor  of  $500  or  nxxe  Is  to  be  listed,  regardless  of  whether  the  contribution  was  made  solely  for  legislative  purposcN. 

(t)  IF  THIS  REPORT  IS  FOR  AN  AGENT  OR  EMPLOYEE.— <i)  In  general.  In  the  case  of  many  employees,  all  receipts  will  come  under  Items  -D  5"  (received 
for  services)  and  "D  12"  (expense  money  aixl  reimbursements).  In  the  absence  of  a  clear  statement  to  the  contrary,  it  will  be  presumed  that  your  employer  Is  to 
reimburse  you  for  all  expenditures  which  you  make  In  connection  with  legislative  interests. 

(II)  Employer  us  Contributor  of  $500  or  More. — When  your  contribution  from  your  employer  (In  the  form  of  salary,  fee.  etc.)  amounts  to  $500  or  more.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  repon  such  contribution  under  "D  13"  aivl  "D  14."  since  the  amount  has  already  been  reported  under  "D  5."  and  the  name  of  the  ""employer" 
has  been  given  under  Item  ""B"  on  page  I  of  this  repon. 

D.  RECEIPTS  (INCLUDING  CONTRIBUTIONS  AND  LOANS): 

Fill  In  every  blank.  If  the  aaswer  to  any  numbered  Item  Is  "None."  write  "NONE"  in  the  space  following  the  number. 

Receipts  (other  than  loans)  Contributors  of  $500  or  More  (from  Jan.  I  through  this  Quarter) 

1.  $ „ Dues  and  assessments  '-^-  Have  there  been  such  contributors? 

,   -  _.,.      ,  .u-        r     1  Please  aaswer  '•yes"  or  '•no": i 

2.  S Gifts  of  money  or  anything  of  value 

'•  * Pf'i'ed  "  duplicated  matter  received  as  a  gift  14.  [„  the  case  of  each  contributor  whose  contributions  (Including 

4.  $ Receipts  from  sale  of  printed  or  duplicated  matter  loans)  during  the  ••period"  from  January  I  through  the  last 

5.  S Received  for  services  (e.g..  salary,  fee.  etc.)  <^y  °f  •'''^  Quaner.  total  $500  or  more: 

^   r  -wvr.i  r      u-   ,-v  , .  jj i.       i.  ..«">  Attach  hcTCto  plain  sheets  of  paper,  approximately  the  size  of  this  page,  tabulate 

6.$ TOTAL  for  this  Quaner  (Add     I     through    5   )  .  j       ^     u    j  ...    f-r^     -rr  1  i~e 

°^  data    under   the    headings      AiTK>unt      arxl      Name  and   Address  of  Contributor   ; 

7-  5 Received  during  previous  Quarters  of  calendar  year  ^nd  indicate  whether  the  last  day  of  the  period  Is  March  31.  June  .V).  September 

8.  S TOTAL    from   Jan.    I    through    this    Quaner   (Add    "b"  and   "7")  .^0.  or  December  31.  Prepare  such  tabulation  In  accordance  with  the  following  exam- 

pie: 

Loans  Received — ""The  term  "contribution'  includes  a  .  .  .  loan  .  .  ." — § .302(a). 
-    ,  .^/-..T-.i  J         ■-  ri  Amount        Name  aruJ  Address  of  Contributor 

9.$ TOTAL  now  owed  10  otherN  on  account  of  loaas  ,..„    ■   ,..  c        <       t   <.       ,.  ■<>       , 

I   Period    from  Jan.  I  through 19 ) 

'°"  5 Borrowed  from  others  during  this  Quaner  $1,500.00    John  Doe.  1621  Blank  Bldg..  New  York.  NY. 

I  '■  J Repaid  'o  oiher"  <*"""?  '^i^  Quarter  $1,785.00    The  Roe  Corporation.  251 1  Doe  Bldg..  Chicago.  III. 

12.$ ■•Expense  Money"  and  Reimbursements  received  this  Quarter.  $.3,285.00    TOTAL 

NOTE   on   ITEM   "E" (a)   IN  GENERAL.     "The   term    expenditure'   includes   a  payment,   distribution,   loan,  advance,  deposit,   or  gift   of  money   or  anything  of 

value,  and  Includes  a  contract,  promise,  or  agreement,  whether  or  not  legally  enforceable.  10  make  an  expenditure" — j)  302(b)  of  the  Lobbying  Act. 

r*)  IF  THIS  REPORT  IS  FOR  AN  AGENT  OR  EMPLOYEE.  In  the  case  of  many  employees,  all  expenditures  will  come  under  telephone  and  telegraph  (Item 
"E  6")  and  travel,  food,  lodging,  arxl  entertainment  (Item  "E  7"). 

E.  EXPENDITURES  (INCLUDING  LOANS)  IN  CONNECTION  WITH  LEGISLATIVE  INTERESTS: 


Fill  in  every  blank.  If  the  answer  to  any  numbered  item  is  "None."  write  ' 

Expenditures  (other  than  loans) 

1.  $ Public  relations  and  advertising  services 

2.  $ „ Wages,  salaries,  fees,  commissions  (other  than  Item  ""1") 

3.  S Gifts  or  contributions  made  during  Quarter 

4.  $ Printed  or  duplicated  matter.  Including  distribution  cost 

5.  $ Office  overhead  (rem.  supplies,  utilities,  etc.) 

6.  S Telephone  and  telegraph 

7.  $ Travel,  food,  lodging,  and  entertainment 

8.  $ All  other  expenditures 

9.  $ TOTAL  for  this  Quarter  (Add  ""  I  "  through  ""8") 

10.  $ Expended  during  previous  Quarters  of  calendar  year 

11.  $ TOTAL  from  Jan.  I  through  this  Quarter  (Add  "9  "  and  "lO") 


NONE"  in  the  spaces  following  the  number. 

Loans  Made  to  Others — ""The  term  "expenditure'   includes  a 
S  302(b). 

12.  $ TOTAL  now  owed  to  person  filing 

13.  $ Lent  to  others  during  this  Quarter 

14.  $ Repayments  received  during  this  Quaner 

1 5.  Recipients  of  Expenditures  of  $10  or  More 


loan  .   .   ." 


If  there  were  no  single  expeixlitures  of  $10  or  more,  please  so  indicMC  by  using 
the  word  "NONE". 

In  the  case  of  expenditures  made  during  this  Quaner  by.  or  on  behalf  of.  the 
person  filing:  Attach  plain  sheets  of  paper  approximately  the  size  of  this 
page  aixJ  tabulate  data  as  10  expenditures  under  the  following  heading: 
■•Amount."  "Date  or  Dates."  "Name  and  Address  of  Recipient."  "Purpose." 
Prepare  such  tabulation  in  accordance  with  the  following  example: 

Anumnt      Date  or  Dales — Name  and  Address  ofRecipieni — Purpose 
$  1 .750.00    7-11:        Roe  Printing  Co..  32 1 4  Blank  Ave..  St.  Louis. 

Mo. — Printing  and  mailing  circulars  on  the 
"Marshbanks  Bill  " 
$2,400.00    7-15.  8-15.  9-15:     Britten  &  Blaten.  3127  Gremlin  Bldg.. 

Washington.  D.C. — Public  relations 
service  at  $800.(X)  per  nnnth. 

$4,150.00    TOTAL 
PAGE  2 
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A-K  tencii  n.  Ik.  1024  lOtk  UiMt.  1300  Sacnmtnto.  U  9H14  . 
Do. 
Di. 
Do 

Innnt  J 


<  Klnar.  1350  I  Slrctt.  NW.  K70  lll3s)i<n|tiKi.  OC  ?000S 
1225  in  SlT<«.  NM.  tllOO  Naaington.  DC  20005 
i.  9915  S  Gl«n  ftoH  Potoiiuc  MO  20854 


LAi  « 


I  WVM 
Adtcitilint 
Cwih  H 
Heftart  Ml 
AiiItaltK 
Air  I(ansp< 
Air(«t 

Mnl. 


I  Fttdm 


lm>n.  901  Fiflcwlh  Stnet.  IW.  11250  Wasl<in|tDii.  DC  20005-2301 

PC  B«  620146  San  Di«|0.  CA  92162-0146 

lams.  501  Paik  Amiie  Belleair.  Fl  34616 
lison.  5404  55th  PiKi  Rnentak.  MD  20737 


Laura  I 

AiliarKt  to 

Haivty  Altr 

TiMinas  H 

knxnt  A 

AiMfcan 

Amefcan 

American 

American 

American 

American 

American 

Ametcan 

American 

American 

American 

American 

American  F 

American  F 

Amencan 

American 

Amencan 

American 

American 

Amtncan 


A  di 

Mail  Harlietmj  Assn   1333  F  Stnet,  IM.  1710  »(aj»m|ton.  OC  2OOfl4-110i  „_. _ 

/  inew.  2001L  St   NW.  1304  W3sliiii|to*.  DC  20036  _ _ _... 

Ailswrtft   1615  L  Street  m  1420  Wajliin|tOfl,  K  20036  _ 

aitro<  Assn.  Inc.  2300  Clarendon  Boulevard  1711  Aftin|ton.  VA  22201  . .. 

Assn  o(  Amerwa.  1 709  New  yoct  Ave  .  Nl*  Wasnmjtoii.  DC  20006  .^ 

lors  Council  International.  1220  19tA  Street,  m.  1200  Wasltington.  K  20036 

nentwrg  1331  Pennsylvania  Ave  .  NW.  1600-2  Washington.  DC  20004   „ 

8701  Georgia  Ave.  1701  Silver  Sonni.W  20910   

ican  CivK  League.  717  Second  Street  DC.  1303  Washington.  OC  20002 ~ 

•.iMn  1625  L  Street.  KW  Washington  DC  2(1036 

Hen.  211  East  Chicago  Ave  Chicago.  H  60611    

Al  ndort.  1 101  Vermont  Avenue  m  1500  Washington.  DC  20005 
ave  Energy.  1725  K  Street.  NW  4914  Washington.  DC  20006 

1615  H  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20062         

Wmeyef.  1130  17th  St .  NW  Washington.  DC  20036  . 


t  i6ro  Associates.  4734  Iimtier  Ridge  Dr  Mounlclair.  VA  2202S  - 

A  wrtising  Federation,  1400  K  Street.  HW.  IIOOO  Washington.  K  20005  - 

A  parel  Manuiacturers  Assn,  Inc.  2500  Wilson  Bivd  .  1301  Arirngton.  VA  22201  

Afsn  tor  Counseling  i  Develooment.  901  East  Capitot  Street.  S{  Second  Floor  Watimj 

,n  tor  Respiratory  Care.  11030  AOIes  lane  Dallas.  U  75229 

,n  ol  Airxn  Ewcutives.  4212  King  Street  Aleiandria.  VA  22302 ; 

,n  ol  Boomers  (AASI.  2621  W  Airport  Frviy.  1101  living.  TX  75062 


A  sn 


A  tomot) 

Ft!  o<  State  County  l  Municipal  Employees.  1625  L  St    NW  Washington.  DC  20036  . 

er  Manuiacturers  Assn.  Inc   1 150  17th  SI    MN.  1310  Washington.  DC  20O36  

ancial  Services  Assn,  919  ISth  Street,  NW  Washington  DC  20006 

Gis  Assn,  1515  Wilson  Boulevard  Arlington,  VA  22209       

Ii  ernational  AutomoOile  Dealers  Assn,  1128  16th  Street,  NW  Washington,  DC  20036  , 

«  dical  Peer  Revieo  Assn,  810  First  Street,  NE,  4410  Washington,  DC  20OO2  

R  dio  Relay  League,  Inc,  225  Main  SI  Newngton.  CT  06111  

S4ed  Trade  Assn   1030  15th  Street,  NW,  4964  Wasliington  OC  20005 


ol  Cataract  I  Retractive  Surgery  3702  Pender  Dnve  1250  Faiilai.  VA  22030  

JtaHncw  Slifeean  Assn,  1300  L  Street.  NW,  Suite  950  Wastiington.  OC  20005-4107     

kmncM  S  tie  ot  the  Art  Prosthetic  Assn,  955  26th  Street  NW  1208  Washington,  DC  20037  ... 

S|icontractors  Assn.  1004  Dulie  St.  Altandria.  VA  22314    

the  National  Voter  Initiatnc  AMfidmtiil.  3115  N  St .  NW  Washington.  DC  20007  . 

S5  LEntant  Plaia.  SW.  15300  Wastiinjlon.  OC  20024  

imra  2033  M  Street.  NW.  1300  Washington.  DC  20036  ^, :„^ 

Anlerwi.  1030  15th  St.,  NW,  1700  WasHmgton,  DC  20036    ......... 


Sunnne  I 
Bette  B 
Do 


J  Lou 
iamts  A 
Scott  G 
Margot 
Michael 
Andrews  t 

Do 

Do 
Bill  Angeki 
Apartment 
Apple 

Appraisal  It 
John  Archer 
Aient  Fn 

Do 
Annetiian 
Mn  A 
Tertia  R 
Arnold  ( 

Do 

Do 

Do 
L  Wayiie 

Do 

b 

Bo 

Do 
Nan  Amn 
Karen  McGil 
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Organi^atttfl  or  Individual  Filing 


<i.  OC  20003 


,n  ol  Early  Childhood  Educators  3612  Bent  Branch  Court  Falls  Church.  VA  22041  .... 

n  ol  Eiponers  t  Importers,  1 1  West  42nd  Street,  30th  Fl  New  Yorh.  HI  10036  , 

,n  ol  Museums  1225  Eye  Street,  NW,  4200  Washington,  DC  20005 

ol  University  Women   111!  16th  Street  NW  Washington,  K  20O3* 

I*  Assn,  500  E  Street,  SW,  4950  Washington,  DC  20024 


Emplcyer/ClienI 


City  ol  South  late  lahoe         

Golden  Gate  Bridge  Highnay  t  Transportation  Dislnct  _ 

Reclamation  District  1000    . 

loOacco  Institute  _ „_.,_ 

IlKh  Industries,  Inc ... 

Handgun  Control,  Inc  „.,! „_ 

Ackerson  (  Feldman  (for<kwfnment  of  Quebec,  Mmisiiy  dl  Mtmilinul  M- 
iairsl 

Gowrnment  ot  Quebec,  Mimslry  ol  International  AXain  

San  Dic|o  Features  . „_ 


Weyerhaeuser  Compaiq 
Swdu  Coip 


Digital  Equipment  Corp     „ 

International  Fed  ol  Prolessioaal  t  Technical  Eniim 


American  Fed  ol  State  County  (  Municipal  EmployMS 

Amencan  Dental  Assn   _ 

Amncan  Soc  ol  bilemal  Mediciiit  _.; -. . ..; 


US  Chamber  ol  Commetci  , 

National  Coal  Assn   

Associated  Universities 


Receipts 


6.300,00 


30.787  50 
3.000  OO 
9.000.00 


7mM 


34946 
227.179.35 


23.SM.n 


25.0(500 
10.4S2.60 
1.000.W 
l.2S0J« 


53000 

13.00000 
10.00000 


5.160  2S 
56.235.00 
20.50000 
33.18100 


mm 
iixm 


39.42100 
263.11100 


1001  Pennsylvania  Ave  IM.  H60(N)  Washington.  OC  20004-2505  . 

Andtspn.  4111  Francooia  Rd  Ataandria.  VA  22310  

Ir .  1725  K  Street.  NW.  1710  Washington  OC  20006 


Al  lerson  ) 
An  erson.  801  Pennsylvania  Ave,.  NW.  1220  Washington.  DC  20004-26M  . 

And  mn.  2033  M  Street.  NW.  1905  Washington.  DC  20036      „ 

Ani  tws.  1455  Pennsylvania  Ave  .  NW.  1325  Washington.  OC  20004 

urth.  1701  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  NW.  1200  Washington.  DC  20006 . 


1957  E  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20006  . 


Oltice  Building  Assn.  1050  17th  Street  NW,  4300  Wmiinfton.  OC  20036  :. 

Comiter,  Inc,  1550  M  Street.  NW,  11000  Washington,  DC  20005    

ititute.  Public  Attain  Ottice  600  Ne«  Hampshire  Ave ,  NW.  11111  WasKmgton.  DC  20037 

500  E  Street.  SW.  1950  Washington.  DC  20024 

K^tnef  Plotkin  8  Kahn.  1050  Connecticut  Ave .  NW  Wislnnglon.  DC  20036- 533S  


A  semhiy  rl  America.  122  C  Street.  NW  1350  Washington  DC  20001  

Artt  tmng.  c/o  Do*  lohnes  8  Albertson  1255  23rd  Street  m  Washington.  OC  20037 

fa  istrong.  1615  H  Street  IWK  Washington.  DC  20062 

Pifer,  1200  *»  HampsAire  Ave .  NW  Washington.  DC  20036 


Ar  1 1  Company.  600  hw  Haaipstui  Urn.,  m  Maskiniton.  DC  20037 


01  Connecticut  Avenue  NW  Washington.  DC  20009 ^ 

Arringlon.  2027  Massachusetts  Ave .  *»  Washington.  DC  20036 

Myers  8  Buttone.  1615  New  Hampshire  Ave  .  NW  Washington.  OC  2O0O9  

or  Commuter  Transportation.  Inc  808  17th  Street  WV.  4200  Washington.  DC  20006-3953 

e.  1707  L  St .  NW.  1300  Washington.  DC  20036-4202    ., 

tvntt  Dodson  8  Slierrin.  1225  19th  Street.  NW.  4200  Washington.  DC  20036 1 


Georgel  A 
Aler  Wynne 

Oo  ,, 

Do  , 

Si  . 

Oo  . 

Do  . 

Oo 

Do  . 

Op  . 

Dp  .. 

Ot  . 
Mctir  MiyUlt  Co.  519  SN  PM  St .  8201  Ptittand.  OR  97205  . 

Oo 
ludith  Auerlich. 
Automotive  (art: 
Automotive 
John  S  Autr 
Michael  G  I  ire. 
ATL-Cn  Ma 
ADS  Action 
APCO  Assdcitii. 

Do 

Do    . 

Do 

Ol 


1522  K  Street  NW  4836  Washington.  OC  20005 .;.. 

:s  ReOuilders  Assn  6849  Old  Dominion  Drive  McLean.  VA  22101 

itrigeration  Products  Institute  4600  East-West  Higtnray  Betliesda.  MD  20(14  ;.., 

1 146  19th  Street,  NW  Washington,  OC  20036      ,..,„ __ ,. 

PO  Boi  130  Levis  PQ  Canada  G6V  6N7 


ime  Committee,  444  North  Capitol  Street,  1820  Washmtton.  OC  200(1 

:il,  Inc,  2033  M  Street,  WW,  4803  Washington.  DC  20036 

Inc,  1155  21s<  St .  NW  Washington  DC  20036  _.. 


Amencan  Honda  Motet  Co.  Inc  

National  Assn  ot  faab  Americans  

KCI  (ForSICPA  Industries  ot  America.  Inc) 

KCMForUS  Banknote  CorpJ  _„ 

Nem  York  Lite  Insurance  Company ^^ 

Temple-lnland        

National  Assn  ol  Wholesaler-Distnbuton  .. 

Burlington  Northern  Railroad  Co  .„ 

National  Assn  ol  Arab  Americans  

Salomon  Brothers.  Inc  

Bedlord  Properties 


Building  Industry  Assn  of  Soutliem  Calilomta 

Construction  Industry  Air  ChiaNty  Coalition  . 

Associated  General  Contractors  ol  America 


Amencan  Automobile  Assn  . 


Motor  and  Equipment  Manulactuien  Asspciatnn  . 
National  Field  Selling  Assn „. 


Dotasco.  Inc _.... 

Chamber  ol  Commerce  ol  th«  U  S. 
Hopi  Indian  Tribe 


International  Commodities  Clearing  House  ._ 

London  Commodity  Exchange  

London  International  Financial  Futures  Eichange.  Ltd  

American  Logistics  Infrastructure  bnpnivement  Coostmclion  . 

FMC  Corp  „ , 

Guam  Airport  AutlKXitV ..: „_. 

Liberty  Maritime 


Technology  tor  Communications.  Intemitional . 

Alliance  lor  Justice    „,.. 

leadership  Conlerence  on  Cml  Rigbts . 

Coalition  on  Smoking  or  Health  .., 


United  Airlines.  Inc  

Agriculture  Ocean  Transportation  Coalition 

CFI 

First  Technology  Credit  Union    

Marion  I  Polk  County  Schools  Credit  Unioo 
Maritime  Fire  and  Safely  Assn 


National  Coalition  lor  Abortion  Providers  (NCAP) 
Oregon  Economic  Development  Dept.  Marine  Div 
Pacilic  Coast  Coun  ol  Custom  Broliers  t  FrergM 

Port  ot  Portland    

Port  ol  Redmood  City , 

Reetiok  International  Ud  ._ , 

Fuiitsu.  ltd .-.^.._ ;_ 

Seiko  Epson  . 

Consortium  ol  Social  Science  Assn  . 


Susan  Daws  Compinin . 
Mil  Oavie  Inc  


6.96306 
7.000.00 


ism 


Cipenditurcs 


2.03507 
4.057  02 


34.40467 
900  50 


7.09200 

iidbb 

34946 
227.179,35 
20.(50.63 


3.32200 
68266 


293.92 


58  9( 

64860 
10,806  18 

liiiiii 

63.370  00 
20.14686 
44.506  00 


lOOJN 

(OiM 

6.403.15 

262  J6 


119.257.43 

l.e21.7( 

1.000.00 

39.42100 

64.605.00 


12.49(.00 

ujasoo 

6.443.40 
1.205  26 


7MO-0O 


American  Mantimt  Cdnfrra 

Amencan  Red  Cn)$s  

Asocolllores   

Canadian  Meat  Council  

City  Utilities  ol  Spnnglield   .. 


moo 

15.10 

Tooo'iio 



3138 

30.000.00 

4.905.41 

17.500.00 

177  90 

556  JO 

2J62.00 

2J62.00 

7HM 

161.05 

10.522.50 

lOMOOO 

ax 

6.000.00 

100.00 

5.000  00 

400  00 

8.00000 

400  00 

100000 

1.00000 

50  OO 

1.21269 

3.13920 

1735 

19.95550 

18.290  05 

11805 

50000 

6.484.50 

3,544  72 

3.000  00 

37  80 

3.000  OO 

112  89 

1.500.00 

40.18 

7.500.00 

99  22 

6.88175 

6,93152 

4.99800 

1820 

9.00000 

1.32114 

10,000  00 

43515 

6.50000 

87.85 

22.626.75 

3.441.92 

66.00 

14.000.00 

1.0(1.77 

5.645.00 

6.736.(2 

14.6(2.(6 
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Organization  or  Indwdual  Filing 


Do  . 
Op. 
Oo. 
Do  . 
Oo  . 
Do  . 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Oo. 
Oo. 
Oo  . 
Oo. 
Oo 


ATOCHEM  North  Amenca,  Three  Parkway  Philadelphia.  PA  19102 

Victor  Bach.  105  East  22nd  Street  New  York.  NY  10010 _ _ , 

Bronwrn  Bachrtcti.  499  South  Capitol  Stncl.  SW  1507  Nailim|tm.  OC  20003 


Do  „.., 

Do  ZZZZZIIZZZZ 

Ricliard  Anthony  Baenen.  1735  Nm  Yoili 
Oo 


IW.  1600  INashiniloh.  OC  20006  . 


Do  

Cynthia  E  Bailey,  1000  Potomac  Street,  MN.  1401  Washington.  DC  20007 , 
Baker  t  Hosteller.  1050  Connecticut  Ave..  NW.  11100  Washington.  DC  20036  . 

Do „. 

Oo :.......:. -._ - .._.™. _™_._.l 


Oo. 

Do 

Oo 


(ahv  HIMhmitoi  CmstMv  Stantonv  t  «Mf.  (01  l>p«is|l»am*  Aw..  Ml.  8(00  Ihtlinitpo.  DC  2(004  . 

ooZ~"zzzzizizzizzz!i!]ziiziz~™ii]iizz;;;! 


Oo 

Oo 

Oo__. 
Oo.u_ 

Oo 

Do 

Do™.. 
Do_ 
Do  ...... 

Oo. 
Oo. 
Do. 
Oo. 
Do. 
Oo. 
Oo. 
Do. 
Oo. 
Oo. 
Oo. 
Oo. 
Do. 
Oo. 
Oo. 
Do, 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do  , 
Do 


Elizabeth  Baldwin.  1200  17th  Street,  NW  Wastiinglon.  OC  20036 _..„ 

Stanley  W  Balis,  1101  14th  Street,  NW,  41400  Washington,  DC  20005 . 

Michael  Baly  III,  1515  Wilson  Blvd  Arlington.  VA  22209  -. ... 

lames  T,  Banks,  3003  Butterfield  Road  Oak  Brook.  1  60521 

Hartlu  G.  Bannerman,  One  Greenwich  Plaza  PO  Boi  2568  Greenwich.  CT  06836-2568 

iMnt  D,  Bannister.  15th  8  M  Streets.  NW  Washington.  DC  20005 

Imdi  W  Banton.  1725  Jelferson  Davis  Highway  1901  Arlington.  VA  22202 

Do _ „......„ 

Gary  C  Barbour,  507  2nd  Street.  N£  Washington.  DC  20002 ;...._ 

Haley  R.  Barbour.  f.QSn  960  Yaioo  City.  MS  39194 

Oo  . 

Oo, 


Robert  H  Barker.  1150  17th  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20036 

Barnes  Richardson  t  Colbum.  1819  H  St .  NW.  4400  Washington.  DC  20006 
Oo 


Oo. 
Oo. 
Do 
Do 


Lany  P  Sametl.  1709  Now  Yorii  Ave .  NW Washmgton.  DC  20OO6  ... 
Sarah  Bamett.  1101  15th  Street.  NW.  1600  Washington.  DC  20005  , 
James  C  Barr.  1840  Wilson  Blvd  Arlington,  V«  22201 

Thomas  S  Barrett,  1815  H  Street,  NW,  4600  Washington.  OC  20006 

Doyle  C  Bartletl.  1015  ISIh  Street,  m  41100  Washington,  DC  20036 ... 

Linda  I  Bartlett,  1341  G  Street,  NW.  9th  floor  Washington  OC  20005    . 

Patricia  L  Bartlett,  700  13th  Street,  NW,  4800  Washington.  OC  20005 

Kristin  Bass.  1250  24th  Street,  mt.  4300  Washington.  DC  20037  

Bass  and  Howes.  1601  Connecticut  Ave  .  NW.  1801  Washington.  OC  20009 

Richard  M  Bates.  1101  17th  St,  NW,  4501  Washington,  OC  20036  

Catharine  R  Batky.  801  Pennsylvania  Ave  .  NW.  4220  Washington.  DC  20004-2604  . 

Robin  Banaglini.  1000  Wilson  Blvd  .  43000  Aiiington.  VA  22209 

Ellen  Banistelli.  2010  Massachusetts  Ave  .  NW.  5lh  Floor  Washington.  OC  20036  . 

John  L  Bauer  Jr    1667  K  SI .  NW  1650  Washington.  DC  20006 

Edward  H  Baiter.  2000  M  Street.  NW.  (700  Washington.  DC  20036 


Oo. 
Op. 
Op. 
Oo  . 
Do. 
Oo. 
Oo. 
Oo. 
Oo. 
Do. 


Beacon  Consulting  Group.  Inc.  1012  Pennsylvania  Ave.  SE  Wasbingtoo.  K  20003 

Kevin  M  Beattie.  475  Riverside  Drive  4239  New  York  City.  NY  10115 


Employer/Client 


Colorado  River  Energy  Distnbuton 

Fujisawa  USA.  Inc   

Heart  ol  America  Nortbwest  

Hoflmann-la  Roche  Inc 

ITT  Rayonier.  kK  .„ ... 

Jay  P.  Altmayer 


Minnesota  INorld  Trade  CeMet  Corp  .... 
Minpun  Joint  Municipal  Electric  Utidty 

fijminco  „,„ 

Philip  Morris  Companies,  Inc  „,.,. 

Prolilo  Holding  A  S 

Sacramento  Municipal  Utility  Oisinct 


State  Farm  Mutual  Automobile  Insurance, Cp  . 

Tennessee  Valley  Public  Power  Assn  

World  Trade  Center  ol  Orange  County  


Community  Service  Society _ 

HKbt  Spencer  8  Associates  (Forlati  RMdi  Co)  

Hidit  Spencer  8  Associates  (Foclov  Scwts  ot  Amenca)  

Hccht  Spencer  8  Associates  (ForArann  (  WHumson  Tobacco  Coipl  

Hecht  Spencer  8  Associates  (For^Mars,  Inc) 

Hecht  Spencer  8  AssKiates  (FotHMid-American  Waste  Systems,  Inc)  _., 

Hecht  Spencer  8  Asswiates  (FotJUtnoal  Automatic  Ifcichjndnint  Aisa) . 

NANA  Regional  Corp.  Inc     

People  s  Republic  ol  Angola .,.. ;      

Shee  Atika,  Inc - 

Calilomia  State  Department  ol  Edocalioi .^ .. 

Cominco,  Ltd . , 

Oewlbiss  Heaim  Cam.  bic - 

Hyatt  Coip _ 

IMCX  , 

Mitsui  8  Co  (U  SA).  tac _. 

Mitsui  Plastics,  Inc __ 

Argo  Air   . 

Awall.  Inc 


Bremmet  Industnn  . 

Burger  King  Corp 

Contel  Corp  

Core  Capital  IBNAir) 

Dallas/Fort  Worth  bitemational  Airport  Board 

Day  8  2immerman,  Inc  

Delaware  Valley  Science  8  Teclinoloo  Assn  .. 
Dinamo 


Dunigan  Enterpnses  

Electnc  Data  Systems,  he 

Federal  Eipress  Corp 

International  Business  Machines  Corp  AM) 

Landaucf.  kic 

toe  . 


Lockheed  Ait  Terminal  

lordum  International  (Aviation  Ventures,  Intenutional) 

Los  Angeles  County  Transportation  Commission    

Morrison  Knudsen  Corp  . 

MCA.  Inc 

National  Business  Aircralt  Asm . .. 

National  Label  Co ,  Inc , . .„ 

Occidental  Petroleum  Cotp .. 

Pennzoit  Co  „.... .   

Philip  Moms  Management  Cat . __. 

Pillsbury  Company  „._._ 

Pratt  8  Whitney , 

Prudential  Securities,  Inc 

Schering-Plough  Corp  _ 

Southern  Calilomia  Edison  Co  . 

State  ol  California  

Tracinda  Corp  

U.S.  Spnnl/Cpntel 

U.S.  IltlttO.  Inc 

AfflCfiCM  Psyckoloficsl  Assn  .._„,...„„ _._ — ....._„ — 

Miller  Balis  t  O'Neil.  PC,  IForJImnun  PubPc  Gas  Assn  UKM) 

Amencan  Gas  Assn  

Chemical  Management.  Inc 

NAC  Re  Corp  

National  Assn  of  Home  Builders  of  ttie  UJS 

Alhant  Techsystems.  Inc 

Honeywell.  Inc  , 

Portland  General  Electnc ; 

American  Maritime  Congress  .. „ 

American  Rice.  Inc  ^^™ 

Pnamerica  Financial  Senrices  . 

American  Fiber  Manuiacturers  Asm.  Inc 

Abbott  laboratories 

J,G  Ourand  Inteniational  . 

Flonda  Citrus  Mutual  

Industnal  Fastener  Equrty  Committee „ 

Marion  Merrell  Dow,  Inc  ,. . 

Polaroid  Corp 


Air  Transport  Assn  ol  Amenca  . 

Sugar  Assn,  Inc  

National  Milk  Producers  Fedetatio* 
Public  Resource  Associates  , 


Conference  ot  State  Bank  Superaisors  ... „...,.. ^.., 

Kratt  General  foods,  Inc   „ . 

Georgia  Institute  ot  Technology .-. 

Robert  V  Scnneider  8  Associates  (FprS  I  M  Meniational  Ud)  . 

Women's  legal  Defense  Fund  

Disney  Worldwide  Senrices  Inc  _ 

Burliiiiton  Northern  Railroad  Co —_ . 

in  Oriense  Technology  Corp . 

Planned  Parenthood  Federation  of  Amenca  

Armco,  Inc 


Graham  8  James  (ForAmencan  Academy  of  Cosmetic  S«r|efy.  he)  . 

Graham  8  James  (Forrfanencan  Fed  of  Musicians)    . — 

Graham  8  James  (For  Amencan  Hawaii  Cnjises) 


Graham  8  James  (ForR R  Donnelley  8  Sons  Company) 

Graham  8  James  (FonEnglish  Bay  (iorp)  

Graham  8  James  (For  Federal  Administratn«e  Law  Judges  Conlemce) 

Graham  8  James  (ForFederal  Judges  Association)  

Graham  8  James  (For  Federal  Magistrate  Judges'  Asswiatnn)  

Graham  8  lames  (For^National  Assn  of  Immigration  Judges)  , 

Graham  8  James  (For  Recording  Industry  Assn  of  Amenca)  

Graham  8  James  (For  United  Video,  Inc.) 

National  Coalition  tor  Volunteer  Protection 

Morality  in  Media.  Inc  


Receipts 


(&6i 


6.000.00 

65.00 

9.999.99 


812.50 
999M 


742.S0 
337.50 


6.24600 

225  00 

1J05.00 


I.02li0 
3MM 


13.45950 
2.421JI0 

TUJO 


22S.0S 
733,50 


3J11.50 

(1,00 

14.125.50 


14.38200 
823  50 
430  00 
1,74000 
8,00000 
3,550  00 


22.70193 
1.700  J)0 


22.50000 

15.000  00 
21.333  36 
500  00 
7.08581 
3.366  14 
5.000  00 


6J7157 


19^20.60 

35600 

3.150  00 

4375 

987.00 

75000 

1.120  00 


15.000.00 
45.00000 
1.75000 
1.000  00 
1.536.52 
1.70000 


3867  96 
940  00 


msi 
turn 
mil 

3M7,96 

60000 

1.500,00 


Eipenditurcs 


(.4I2.« 


130il0 

"iiisiri 


534,5( 
1(672 


7759 

127.27 

656'69 
125  00 

5171 


ilM 
607  08 
40574 
1,069  87 
283  20 
292  32 
500 

3075 

113  JO 
20S15 

fb^iia 


SSttl 


5(5,12 
5(5  23 
1.035  62 
50.00 
2773 
1.096.01 


IJ0(.O2 


UMI 


2244 


IBcitl 


tSmitli  i 


Bcrr  arm. 


B  ry. 


Vir|i<iia  H 
Eliiatwlh  m 
Hnard 
Omtf  BcKf 
BouMK. 
HoMrtH 
Steplwn  f 
B«noit 
ItrntsU 
FrtdtnctS. 
IMKCaJ 
OogflJsL 
W#iMi  Bet| 
Pittr*.  /I 
Rcliaiit  B 
William  R 
MaryC 
CliaitK 
Willaril  M 
Mviot  Besli 

Do    .. 

Do    . 
RobtttBeb. 

Do    . 

Do  .. 
Bcwndie  t 

Do 

Do 
SAtMofl  D 

Do 

Do 
Rah 

iC 

David  R.  Bki 
Boko*  Cook 
Gmw  Bionn 
BiKk  Clotty 

Do 

Do     . 

Do    .. 

Do 

IWn  Blank. 
Beatrice  K 
Douflas  M 
Poliert  S  ' 
Cliaiies  H 
Joanne  Blum 
RoOeit  A^ 
Lows  Bluml 
Wayne  F  Bo: 
Alice  Bodley. 
Seth  U.  Bod' 
Ooyce  BwscI 


B  awkamp.  Hi  Ritchie  Road  Capitol  HeigMs.  MO  20743 

iecknih.  300  5tti  Street.  NC  Washington.  DC  20002   

.  1909  K  Street.  NW  Waskinglon.  DC  20049  . 


747  Pennsytvania  Aw.,  m.  11223  Washiniton.  DC  20006  — 

:h.  c/o  Ooo  Umnn  t  JUtafUn  12S5  23id  Street.  NW  Wadiington.  K  20037  . 

II  1400  K  St   !«».  IIOOO  WastMiiilon.  K  20036 

II.  145b  Pennsylvania  Ave  ,  ««,  »350  Washington.  DC  20004     ,. 

laughlin.  2001  letferson  Daws  Highway.  tSOl  Ariingtoo.  VA  22202  

sOerg.  1225  Eye  Street,  NW.  1500  Wasn.ngton.  DC  20005  .. 

enson  W.  2001  L  Street,  NW,  1304  Washington  DC  20036  - 

1331  Pennsylvania  Ave  .  NW,  1560  Washington.  K  20004  ... 

1333  F  Street,  m  1710  Washington,  DC  20004-llOB 

4  World  Trade  Center  Ne«  York,  NY  10O48    

950  Third  Avenue  New  Torli.  NY  10022 


I 'I 

I  fger 


fie 


e  rman.  1025  Connecticut  Ave  NW,  11010  Washington.  DC  20036 

B  rman.  500  E  Street,  SW,  »950  Washington,  K  20024     

Beriiard,  1615  H  St .  IM  Washington,  DC  20062 

1016  16th  St ,  m  Washington,  DC  20036  , 


010  VetHoal  kmm.  M.  11116  WnlMflM.  K  20MIS  . 


PC.  1350  En  SliifL  M.  1700  WaskmiMn.  DC  20005  -- , 

e  yckok.  2237  SNtk  Acaiiiin  Tliiiiw^.  mi  BatonRouge.  LA  7080ii~Zr.I 


kkn  C  Bkc  nan 


^n»ll  I  Reynolds.  1400  L  Street  NW  11000  Washington.  DC  20005-3502  . 
1825  Eye  Street,  m  MOO  Washington,  DC  200O6 


ims  HuMia  Burnett  Barttelt  t  Samuels.  501  North  Graodview  tm  PC,  Ba  54t8  Oaytona  Bexk.  K  32018 


22  C  SJit««,  Wit  Wrnhnfloii.  00  2000! 

ichet.  1200  IBIh  St  NW  Washington.  DC  20036  , 
!  Domfield,  13712  Wagon  Way  Silver  Spnng..  MO  20906 
Bit  taorlh   "  ' 


B 


-  Bit  n 
iO<  g 


TuMdvA.  t  igs.  1133  21st  Street.  NW.  1400  Washington.  DC  20036  . 

■    ■  ■    .00  Diagonal  Road.  1140  Aleiandria,  VA  22314    

IWiB  E.  BUfid.  1341  G  Street,  m.  9th  Floor  Washington.  DC  20005 


B(  Id 

de  nai 


Marti  P  Bold 
BMjamin  C 

Edward  N  ~ 
Judith  Bon< 
Robert  Bonnn 
Bostrom  Cote 

Do 
Kenneth  A 
Alteit  D. 
Albeit  0 
liin  D  Boami 


B<  ei 
lra( 
Br  dl 


Br  shai 
Bn  ithi 


Da 

Do 

De 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Da 
DoMl  L.  Biai^ 
NikomC 
EdMfdl 
George  W  Bn 
Bregman  AtK 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 
William  0 
Sue  M  Bri| 
HaiyE  Bfool 
Cyotkia  L  ~ 
Oiaone  C 
Donald  K 

Do 
Doreen  L 
James  P 

Do 

Do 
Valerie  I 
William  Y 
Ttromas  H 
Brownstein  2i 

Do 

Bo 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


February  11,  1992 


Otfanization  or  Individual  Filing 


1625  K  Street  NW  11090  Washington.  DC  20006  . 
2300  II  Stiect.  IM.  1725  Washington.  DC  20037  ...... 


'001  Pennsylvania  Ave .  NW  Washington,  DC  20006   

1215  letteiwn  Daws  Highway.  ilOO  Ailington.  VA  22202  . 
185  S  Stale  Stieet.  1700  Salt  Lake  City.  UI  84111 


.  5205  leesburg  Pike.  »I600  Falls  Church.  VA  22041  

im   1400  L  Street,  NW,  4600  Washington,  DC  20005  

2010  Massachusetts  Avenue,  NW  1500  Washington.  DC  20036 

400  Sansome  Street  San  Francisco  CA  94111  , 

900  ■  17th  Street  HH  Washington,  DC  20006  ..... 


13525  East  30th  Street.  Unit  B  Tulsa.  OK  74134  . 

016  16lh  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20036     

r.  386  Park  Avenue  South  New  York.  NY  10016 
1317  F  Street,  NW  MOO  Washington.  DC  20004 


1125  ISth  Street.  NW.  i7O0  Washington,  DC  20005 

lusky.  1250  Eye  Street.  NW.  1500  Washington,  OC  20005 -... 

1700  N  Moore  SI.  12120  Rosslyn.  VA  22209 _™.^. 

I   1225  Eye  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20005  .... 

216  7th  Street.  SE  Washington.  DC  20003  

808  I7tn  Street.  MN.  1200  Washington.  DC  20006  . 


B  j{ 
Bou  and 
Bo«  fs 


ildin.  1212  Potomac  Street.  MW  Washington.  DC  20007  . 
1350  I  Street  NW  1800  Washington.  K  20005     . 
1025  Conn  Ave  .  1200  Washington.  OC  20036 
.  PO  Bo«844  Temple.  IX  76503 


Bownef  Cour  ley  Burleson  PemOerton  t  Normand.  PO  Boi  844  Temple.  R  7650}  . 

1100  1 7th  Street.  NW.  10th  Floor  Washington  DC  20036 

1025  Connecticut  Ave .  m  Washington,  DC  20036   .^.~i— 

in.  2122  N.  Galve2  Street  New  Orleans.  LA  70119  .^^..^ 

diey.  1625  L  Street.  NW  Washington.  OC  20036  , 


iBoiill 
ComynA 
Hmiy  E  Brai 
Cynthia  P  r 
Dennis  M  Br 
Lawrence  C, 
Sarah  Brady, 
Raymond  F  !  ag(  Ji ,  1025  Thomas  Jelleison  Street.  NW.  •700-E  «l(askio|too.  DC  20007 

Do 

Do 


jshaw.  4201  Lafayette  Center  Drive  Chanlilly.  VA  22021-1230  . 

rady.  2001  M  Street.  NW  Washington,  DC  20036  _ 

225  Eye  Street.  NW  tUOO  Washington  DC  20005 


1129  Twentieth  Street.  NW.  fTOS  «MM|Im,«C  20036  

ires  Mint;  Levin  Cohn  Ferris  GMf  t  hm  M2S  EjC  St..  NW.  11200  Washmiton.  DC  20006  . 

itt.  1500  K  Street,  m  1375  Waskwgloii.  OC  200C5 

■ce,  PO  Boe  2801  Fayettewlle,  NC  28302  _^  ^ L 

i  Kay,  1156  15th  St ,  m  01212  Washington,  OC  20005  .  ,,r^  , .;,';.,,,, - -^ ^„_,...- 


Br  snick.  1050  17th  Street,  IM,  1500  Washington,  DC  20036  . 


rigg  n 


Bn  m. 


.  1155  Connecticut  Ave  .  IM  Washington.  DC  20036 

1730  M  Street,  m  Washington.  K  20036  

I,  1110  Vermont  Ave    NW,  01250  Washington,  DC  20005  . 

1200  ;7th  Street,  m  Washington,  DC  20036 „ 

1121  I  St .  «10  Sacramento.  CA  95814 


Bn  rn.  1726  M  Street  M  Washington.  DC  20036  

Bro  n  232  N  Kingshighway.  1202  St  Louis.  MO  63108  .... 


Bro^,  New  Jersey  Law  Center  1  Constitution  Square  New  Brunswick.  Nl  08901-1500  . 

1155  Connecticut  Ave   NW.  1800  Washington  DC  20036   

GE  Aerospace  1331  Pennslyvania  Ave   NW  489'^  Washington  OC  20004    . 
Oman  t  Schomer  1401  New  York  Ave  .  NW,  4900  Washington  DC  20005  


Bf  mi 
Bi  wnell. 


EmployeiA^lienl 


Bennie  I  Thayer  

American  Osteopathic  Assn  ^._ 

American  Assn  ol  Retired  Persons .. ;... ., 

Genentech.  hic  . „_.. 

American  Advertising  Fedeiotin . . ...._v . 

Salomon  Brothers.  Inc  _ 

Hughes  Aircraft  Company __„ 

American  Motorcyclist  Assn  ^..l 

Weyerhaeuser  Company  ; , 

Su-Land  Corporation ^^ „. 

Advertising  Mail  Marketing  Asw  i__ _„„.. ... 

New  York  Mercantile  Eichango  ■ ,.  .'   "    ,  ',    ■  ■, 

National  Audubon  Society   _..„„..u„ ___._.:___ 

fBA  Fomtss  CooMnn ■. . _: . 

AmoncM  AoMmobilo  tan . — ;. 

CIIMlltf  o(  CoOMMfCO  o(  tlio  US 

National  Fed  ol  Federal  Employees  

National  Foreign  Trade  Council.  Inc  „ 

Murphy  t  Demory.  Ltd  (For  Cable  t  Wireless  Nottli  Amono.  loc)  . 

Murphy  t  Demory.  Ltd  (For  Pmdigy  Services  Corporatnii)  „„ 

Murphy  (  Demory.  Ltd  (For US  Telephone  Assn) 


Robert  Bet2  Associates.  Inc  (For  Alabama  Hospital  Assdciolioa) .... 

American  Assn  ol  Eye  I  Ear  Hospitals 

AmeriNet  „„ 

Conference  ol  National  Pafk  Concessnncis  . , . ._ 

Pacific  Dunlop-GNB  ,. -; ■ .... 

RSRCorp  „...„..: ■„, 

Community  Health  Network  ol  Louisiana.  Inc  ...__..^ „^ 

Lamar  Corporation „ ....._„.„ 

Ramsay  Hospital  Corporation  ol  Louisiana.  Inc  _._„„..._. 

Electonic  Industries  Assn    „ '. 

National  Assn  ol  Industrial  &  Office  Parks  INANP) . : 

Parsons  Behle  i  Latimer  (For  Energy  Fuds)  _............ 

Popular  Democratic  Party  IPOPl _. .'.... ,...^ 

BF  Goodrich  Co      ..; ^ 

Aetna  Life  Insurance  Company j....^.;.^,., 

Health  Images,  Inc „..i_„^ :._ 

Midland  Risk  Insurance  Company ..;„ _„„„. 

Nascar,  Inc ' ,     ,  .  ,  "  ;"-■ ;. 

Security  First  Federal  Savings  t  loan  Asm  .._„.;,__j..i.; ... 

Children's  Defense  Fund  .....^.....i.._.„..-;...„:-.. 

Owens- lllinots.  Inc 


Gadot  Petmchemical  hidustnei  ....^.l :.;....;..;.■.._.......„ „ ^ ^^ 

National  Beer  Wholesaler's  Assn  

International  Advisoiy  Services  Group.  Ltd  (For  Steel  Service  Center  bistilule) 
Planned  Parenthood  Fed  o(  America.  Inc 

Orrick  Herrington  i  Sutclitte  (For  Permanente  Medical  Group,  tact  ^ 

Wilderness  Society         _,.._ 

Employers  Council  on  Fleiible  Compensation  , .... ...... 

National  Fed  ol  Federal  Employees . ^ _i..j....i..., ..._._ 

National  Knitwear  i  Sportswear  Assn  _„.._ .   -",-,"    J,-,  ■--  -■, 

R  Duffy  Wall  I  Associates  .„._.;.^„___„.L...._,_...... 

Time  Warner.  Inc  _„..._. i..™™;.,™...*..,.. 


National  Assisted  Housing  Management  Asm  ..^..__. 

Philip  Morris  Management  (^rp  ..^.^..i. 

Mortgage  Bankers  Assn  ol  America  .v_...,_„.;...^ 

American  Assn  of  Nurserymen  .,,■',  

Boeing  Company     ..... ,_.   ;-■        :.., 

Handgun  Control.  Inc  ,  ■       -  ■  ,      -' 

Scenic  Anierica    ;.. 

AssKiation  tor  Commuter  Transportation.  Inc  (ACT)  

Fire  Equipment  Manulaclurers  i  Services  Assn.  Inc  . 

Computer  Dealers  t  Lessors  Assn  -.„... 

Oaimler-Beni  Washington.  Inc 
Shell  Oil  Co 


Bowmer  Courtney  Burleson  Normand  t  Moore  (ForNaman  Howdl  Smith  t  loe 

(tor  Temple  lunior  College)) 

Namen  Howell  Smith  &  Lee  (for  Temple  Junior  College) 

American  Assn  tor  Marriage  &  Family  Therapy  «....., — ^..».. 

Health  Insurance  Assn  ol  America.  Inc    .: :._™. . ^^.., 

Entergy  Services.  Inc „.,_'„ ^ 

American  Fed  ol  Stale  County  i  Municipal  Employees  ;_.„.., „ 

Sheet  Metal  i  Air  Conditioning  Contractors'  Nat  I  Assn  .... 

Capitoline  International  Group  Ltd  (For  City  ol  America)  

Handgun  Control.  Inc _™..:.. 

federal  Strategies  (For American  Independent  Retinets  Assn) 

legislative  Strategies  (for  Bridge  Products) 

Legislative  Strategies   (For  Cogeneration   t   Independent  Power  Coalition  of 

America.  Inc] 

Legislative  Strategies  (For  Consolidated  Natural  Gas  Co) . j....... 

Legislative  Strategies  (ForDonohue  i  Associates.  Inc)  "  -    ' 

Legislative  Strategies  (For.Globos  International.  Inc)  ..; '. ;„..i_! 

Legislative  Strategies  (For  National  Hydropower  Assn) 


Legislative  Strategies  (For  Natural  Gas  Vehicle  Coalition) _. 

Legislative  Strategies  (for  State  ol  New  Meiico  (Natural  Gas  Ptofrains)) . 

TeiasNew  Mexico  Power  Company   

Legislative  Strategies  (for  Tosco  Corp)   „ 

National  Assn  ol  Real  Estate  Investment  Trusts.  Inc  .. ™. 

Smith  Barney  Harris  Upham  L  Co.  Inc _._.^^_™^_:^ 

Norfolk  Southern  Corp  .__.»■.,_„__..„ 

American  State  ol  the  Art  Prosthetic  Asso ^^, ,,__..;._ . 

Air  Transport  Assn  ol  America  _..__.„_, ___.i, ...... 

Car  Rental  Coalition   „._™_._.,..:.„i_ .... 

Committee  to  Eliminate  Equipment  Giveaways ^„.___:_.:. ... 

Trans  World  Airlines,  Inc ....« j. *,™„™.„«^ 

Truck  Renting  &  Leasing  Assn  ....,., ,... ^..;«..*,..,.J„.^~.„._ 

Texaco,  Inc    '".,  ■-"'•,'-"-'/    ;■        '      ' 

Waste  Management.  Inc ■  .^  . .'. ,      -•     "■■',-  "_'/"u,r   ;" 

League  ol  Women  Voters  of  the  U,S '  '.  :■  ,."-.      .■  ■  ,'■ --,',"„,'',,■  •„'■■ 

Shipbuilders  Council  ol  America  , ', .,-  ■   ■,-,',    "i,'  r"  ,'„ 

American  Psychological  Assn  . 

Crowley  Maritime  Corp  .„ 

Summa  Corporation ;. .. 

Consumers  tor  World  Trade  ..^..™. 

Bi-Stale  Development  Agency  ..... 

City  ol  St  Louis  ■  City  Hall _ 

Lambert-St  Louis  International  AiipQrt 

New  Jersey  State  Bar  Assn  

Waste  Management.  Inc   .„ 

General  Electric  Company  1 

Dal- Tile  Corp 


Kimberiy-Clarti  De  Meoco.  SA  dtCV  

I  Schochet  Associates 


Receipts 


6,25313 

5.00000 

69192 

3.000  OO 


5.0O0.0O 
13.35224 


45000 
2.74500 


1.00000 


1.050.00 


5.00000 
50000 
500.00 


3.10000 
2.25000 
3.320  OO 


7$e.H 


100.00 
75.00000 


1.14016 

5.000  00 
5.72400 
3.500  00 

31532 

4.91385 

75  00 

1.82175 

20000 

1.58032 

1.87500 

1.25000 

I6.00O00 

50000 
4.500.00 


2.70000 

1076900 

1.000.00 

11805 


7.500  OO 
50000 


1.57700 


9.6O0.0O 
10.007  08 


46900 

13.74900 

11250 


26250 
75000 


300.00 


lt7J0 


1.00000 
3.00000 


5.000.00 
2.00000 


25000 

3.55000 

555870 

15,000  00 

300.00 


4.70000 

7.9OO.0O 

22.000.00 

"YixM 

3.553.0O 
U.471.50 
3^33.00 


Eipendituifi 


468  J3 
33944 


5«745 
159  08 

1.10000 

. „  . 

7131 
148  01 
105.53 


100  00 
5138 


252.00 
446  75 


10.444.31 

iwisi 


35  00 
550.00 


672.55 


42.50 


t.265.91 

530.03 


9698 


23251 


273.12 


1.71500 
367000 
7.640  00 


528  00 
136.50 
455.52 
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Organuation  or  Individual  Filing 


Do 


Bnydrick  Braydndi  t  Daccf.  600  East  Hoson  SIncI  Mitaaiikee.  M  53202 
Do 


Do : . . „...„... . 

Oo ; .... .__..„. „...™ 

Do , -.._... ;:_. : ™ 

Oo ; : 

Jeanne  BrD)iiiJiri776G»tiRt.Ml.'3(dFto^^^ 

Woll  Bfucctanann.  1615  H  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20062 

J  M  Brunkcnhoetei.  227  Massachusetts  Avenue.  NE.  1100  Washington.  DC  20002 . 

Kenley  W  Btunsdale,  6071  Aries  Drive  Salt  Lake  City.  UT  84118 

Do : 

Brydges  Riseborough  Monis  Franke  i  Miller.  ISO  N  Michigan  Ave  Chicago.  1  60601  

Don  C  Buchanan.  1750  New  York  Ave ,  NW  Washington.  DC  20006 _. 

Robert  Buckler,  405  Sibley  St .  1120  St  Paul,  m  55101 _ 

teremiah  S  Buckley,  1500  K  Street,  NW,  1200  Washington.  OC  20005 

Do _ . ..... . 

Oo  """~ZI""'"I"!""r"'"'"I!I!I""""'"'I"'Z"I'I'"'I!II'ZZZZZZZI 

John  G.  Buckley.  901  15th  Street,  NW.  4700  Washington,  DC  20005-2301 .; . „„...i_ 

Michael  Buckley.  1522  K  Stieet,  NW.  4836  Washington.  OC  20005 1 .;...... 

Thomas  J.  Bulger.  Government  Relations.  Inc  1620  Eye  Stnel.  NW,  1300  Waslnngton,  DC  20006  . 

Oo 


Oo, 
Do, 
Oo, 


lames  0  Burge,  1350  I  Street.  NW.  1400  Washmgton.  OC  20005 
Diane  B  Burke.  1625  L  Street,  NW  Washington.  DC  20036  , 


Gerard  P  Burke.  1117  Spotswood  Drive  Silver  Spring.  MD  20904  

J  J  Burke  Jr,.  40  E  Broadway  Butte,  MT  59701 


Francis  X  Burkhardt,  1750  New  York  Ave  ,  NW  Washington.  DC  20006 „ 

James  N  Burroughs,  4301  Fairfax  Drive,  1340  way,  4702  Arlington.  VA  22203-1627  . 

Larry  0  Burton.  1776  Eye  Street.  NW.  41000  Washington.  DC  20006 

James  J  Butera.  1275  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  NW  Washington,  DC  20004  

Do 

Oo „.. . 

Butera  I  Andmn.  1275  Pennsirlvania  Ave.,  NW  Washington.  DC  20004 ■. 

Oo ;...„...„........ 

Do  z~zzz"zz"Z:; 


Do, 
Do  , 
Do, 
Do  , 
Oo, 
Do, 
Do, 
Do, 
Do. 
Oo  . 
Do. 
Do. 
Oo  . 
Oo, 
Oo  , 
Do, 
Oo. 
Oo. 


Wilham  Byter  Associates.  Inc.  1155  Conn.  Aw..  Ml.  1300  Waskinitoii.  DC  20036  . 

Oo 

BP  America,  Inc,  i776  Eye  StrwirN*.  Suite  io^^^^^ 

C  A  C  Consulting  Group,  Inc,  210  Cameron  Street  Alexandria,  VA  22314  

Oo ~ 

Oo. 


Elizabeth  8  Cady,  1400  I  Street,  NW,  *600  Washmgton,  DC  20005-3509 

k)hn  R.  Cady.  1401  New  York  Avenue.  NW.  (400  Washington.  DC  20005  

Morrison  G.  Cam.  1901  Pennsylvania  Ave .  IM.  4200  Washington.  OC  20006  . 

David  B  Calabrese.  2001  Pennsylvania  Ave.  NW  Washington.  DC  20006  

Thomas  Caldwell.  4-30-1-202  Nishi-Shiniuku  Tokyo  160  Japan  _. 

Bartiara  J  Calkins.  1200  17th  St ,  NW  Washington.  OC  20036  „ 

Wayne  J  Camara.  1200  17th  St ,  NW  Washington,  OC  20036 

Bruce  P  Cameron,  1725  17lh  Street,  NW.  4109  Washington.  OC  20006  

Do  - 


Do  . 


Paul  A.  Cammer.  1225  19th  Street.  NW  Suite  300  Washmgton.  OC  20036  ..... 

C  Thomas  Campbell.  1776  Eye  Street.  NW.  1575  Washington,  DC  20006 

Clarke  0  Camper,  1776  G  Street,  NW.  3rd  Floor  Washington.  DC  20006  

Sharon  H,  Canavan.  1125  15th  St .  NW  Washington.  OC  20005  

CandlHighteis.  123  C  St .  SE  Washington.  DC  20003   

Richard  R,  Cape.  1776  Eye  Street,  NW,  41000  Washington,  DC  20006  , 


Capitol  Strategies,  Suite  875  1747  Pennsylvania  Ave,  NW  Washington,  OC  20006 

Oo 

Capitoline  International  Group  Ltd,  2001  M  Stieet,  NW  Washington,  OC  20036  

Oo 

Mane  C  Carbone  1225  Eye  Street,  NW.  41100  Washington,  OC  20005  .,_ 

Denise  A  Cardman,  1800  M  St ,  NW  Washington,  OC  20036  .',.„ 

Kate  Carey,  1620  L  Street,  NW,  4800  Washington,  DC  20036 

Melissa  Coggeshall  Carey  3411  North  21st  Ave  Arlington,  VA  22207  .'.. 

Edward  )  Carlough,  1750  New  York  Avenue,  NW  Washington,  DC  20006  _ 

Phyllis  D  Camilla,  1700  17th  Street,  NW,  4301  Washington,  DC  20009  _i..., 

Michael  C,  Caroua,  655  15th  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20005   .._... 

Charles  T.  Carroll.  2011  Eye  Street,  NW,  1601  Washington,  DC  20006  „„; , 

David  Carroll.  1 101  30th  St.  NW.  5th  Washington.  DC  20007  

John  R  Carter.  1001  19th  Street.  North.  1800  Arlington.  VA  22209 _. 

Lawrence  J  Cassidy.  1750  New  York  Avenue.  NW  Washington.  DC  20006 : 

Rita  L,  Castle,  100  NE  Adams  Street  Peoria.  IL  61629  ,_ 

Al  Catalano,  2300  N  Street,  NW,  #725  Washington.  OC  20037 

Harvey  E  Cauthen  Jr ,  2  Dexter  Ave  Montgomery,  AL  36104  

Red  Cavaney,  260  Madison  Avenue  New  York,  NY  10016 


Cendrowski.  Selecky  t  Reinhart.  2050  N  Woodward.  4310  Bloomlield  Hills.  Ml  48013  , 
Chadbourne  t  Parke.  1101  Vermont  Ave,.  NW,  4900  Washington,  OC  20005 

Do 

Oo — 


EmploytfAllient 


Vitio „ 

Awora  Health  Caie 

Blood  Cenlei  ot  Southeastern  Wisconin  _ 

Children's  Hospital  ol  Wisconsin  

EOS  Corp _, 

Moetian  Seaway 

Mihuatiliee  Area  lechnical  Colkfe 

Mihoaulite  Mctiooolitan  Sc»era|e  Oistnct 

Oneida  Nation _., 

Plumbers  Local  175 

PrimeCare  Health  Plan  

Specialty  Vehicle  Institute  ot  Amenca  

Waste  Management.  Inc  

Watertown  Memorial  Hospital 

Federal  Home  Loan  Mortgage  Corp 

U  S  Chamber  of  Commerce  

United  Transportation  Union 


Fabian  t  Clendenin  (For  Envimcare  of  Utak.  he) . 
Fabian  t  Clendenin  (For  Wasatch  County)  _. 

School  Distnct  63.  el  al      

Sheet  Metal  Workers  International  Assn 

National  Board  ol  Fur  Farm  Organuations 


ThKher  Protfitt  A  Wood  (for  Citicorp  Mortgage  finance,  he) 

ThKher  ProHitt  i  Wood  (for  Massachusetts  Bankers  Assn)  

thacher  Proltitt  A  Wood  (for  National  Council  ol  Savings  Institutions)  . 

Thacher  Proltitt  (  Wood  (for  Residential  Services  Corp  ot  Amenca)  

Thacher  Proltitt  t  Wood  (for  Savings  Bank  ol  Lite  Insurance)  

New  England  fuel  Institute  _ .„ 

Consortium  of  Social  Science  Assn  

County  ol  fairtai .„ 

County  ol  San  Mateo „ 

Metropolitan  Transportation  ConansiiM . 

Oakland  County _^ 

Robin  Peripheral  Oevek)pers ..i 

Motorola.  Inc 


American  Fed  ot  State  County  I  Municipal  Emploices  ... 

International  Air  Leases.  Inc 

Montana  Power  Co  

International  Brotherhood  of  Paintars  t  AIM  Tndts 

National  Propane  Gas  Assn 

BP  America.  Inc 

Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  ol  Boston 

Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  ol  Hi*  York  . 

Savings  Bank  of  the  Finger  Lakn 

Acacia  Group 

Advest  Bank ; 

Bank  ol  Baltimore 

Citizens  Financial  Group,  he  

Crossland  Savings 

Dime  Savings  Bank  ol  New  Voik 

Drayton  Company  

Edison  Electric  Institute  

Emigrant  Savings  Bank „ 

Federation  lor  Amencao  (nmipatm 

Financial  Services  Council  

HomeFed  Bank 

Household  International 

NVR  Savings  Bank   _ 

Peoples  Bank  

Pioneer  Financial  Services 
River  Bank  America 


Rochester  Community  Savings  Bank  

Savings  Banks  Assn  of  ftew  York  State 

Savings  Banks  Life  Insurance  Fund 

Superior  Federal  Bank  _ 

Texas  Savings  &  Loan  League 


Wisconsin  League  ol  Financial  hstitutnns.  Ltd  . 

Ak  Chin  Indian  Community  Counal  

Havasupai  Tribal  Council  

San  Carlos  Apache  Tribe  , 


ECIG/Oynatrend.  Inc  , 

Kansas  Gas  A  Electric  Co.  Inc 

Leo  Eisenberg  A  Company  „ 

MacAndrews  A  Forbes  Holdings.  Inc  .. 

Steel  Service  Center  Institute 

National  Food  Processors  Assn  ....... 

International  Mass  Retail  Assn 

Electronic  Industnes  Assn  , 


American  Psychological  Assn 
American  Psychological  Assn 

Embassy  ol  Mozambique  

Embassy  of  Nicaragua  

Estna  Center 


Cammer  A  Associates  (FoiBusiness  Council  on  hdoor  Ui . 

OowElanco 

Federal  Home  Loan  Mortgage  Corp  . 

Mortgage  Bankers  Assn  ol  Amenca __.. 


BP  America.  Inc  , 

Equitable  Capital  Management  Corp  ... 

Equitable  Lite , 

City  ol  America  

Prolessional  Lawn  Care  Asso  of  I 
Handgun  Control,  Inc  . 
American  Bai  Assn 

Melnipolitan  Lite  Insurance  Cos  

Hams  Corporation  

Sheet  Metal  Wortiers  kiternational  Assn  . 

American  Fisheries  Coalition  

Bristol-Myers  Squibb  Co  , 


National  Association  ot  Stevedorts  _. 

Lalatge  Corp  (For£enient  Kiln  Recycling  Coalition) . 

TRW.  Inc  _. 

Sheet  Metal  Workers  httemational  Assn  

Caterpillar.  Inc 


Murphy  A  Demory.  Ltd  (FoiAmericao  Motile  SateNitt  Ol) 

Alabama  Power  Co . .. 

American  Paper  Institute.  kK  

Taubman  Company.  Inc  

American  Paper  Institute,  he  

A£S  Corporation  ... 

Napp  Chemicals,  Inc  


Receipts 


8000  00 

787  50 

41250 

6,887  50 

1,50000 

10000 

6.497  50 

1.292  50 

10.667  50 

145  00 

201.25 

13.45000 

10.562  50 

19375 

10.000  00 


6,25000 
15.00000 

600000 

2,89140 
19.394  75 

9.000.00 


500.00 


37.500.00 
15.000.00 
2674998 

8.72121 
12.500  00 

6.50000 
14.18882 


500.00 

4700  00 
2.000  00 
2000  00 
1500  00 
3.000  00 
2.000  00 
1. 500.00 
1.50000 
2.000  00 
1,50000 
3.000i)0 
4.00000 
2.000,00 
5,000.00 
2.000.N 
1,50000 
3,000  00 
1.500  00 
1.000  OO 
15.00000 
1. 500.00 
1.000  00 
1.250  00 
3.000  00 
4.000.00 
3,00000 
1,50000 
128.07 
227n 


7.500  00 
15.000  00 

3.000  OO 
15.000  00 


600  OO 

6.25000 

750.00 


787.50 

180  00 

55000  00 

10.500.00 


810.00 

'^ooo^ob 


30.640.00 

34.13600 

8.29200 

400  00 


907.24 

37J2750 

75697 

1.500J)0 

650.00 

isij'ijo 

33.2(7J0 
3J50J0 

'l7.55b"()b 
2.400  00 
2,929,75 


945.00 


Eixndituies 


3,55513 
31499 


100,90 
50940 


17142 
10810 
30987 

8132 

465  72 

1,555,82 


1^45.22 


lino.oo 

1.000  00 
3.659  64 


2200 
36.396  10 

8  385  98 
15.3M53 

4.875  69 
12,537,68 


59900 


31000 


310.00 


14294 
12.75 

14.03 


100.00 

7.284.00 

73i7 


1.29200 
2.155  00 
86100 
34  06 
6.41400 
2.954  Jt 


251.63 

13057 
13.779  00 

11.414  00 


50  00 


188  73 


307  51 

ilnii) 


10.00 


UMI 


2246 


I  Cham  en. 


!V«  m 


Cla 


Do 
OibonliN 
Hefiii 

Willijin  J 
Hancy  Ctiapi 
Ricliard  A^  ' 
ClinstoplMf 
iDho  L  Child 
Cliildftns 
CDMtAlteifti  i 

Dd 

Da 

Do 

Do 
CHanu* 
Jane  Dunn 
Citutns  lor 
lama  F 
Lynn  C  Clarl 
Rotwft  G  Cli 
Wilhani  A 
Etaacdl 
Guy  ClM|li, 
CoaMiM  Iw 
Coalitnn  to 
Alan  1  Cobt 
Coienctation 

20007 
Pllilip  Q. 
SkmiiCatw 
kSM  M.  Cai  lie. 

Do. 
Do  . 
Do 
Do 

Do 
Dommtque 
Comminee  lo 
Community 
Coaccnwl 
Boft  H.  Co*c|» 


talfn,  1319  f  St   m  1300  Washiniton,  OC  20004      

1828  I  Slrwt,  m  «02  Wjshiniton.  DC  20036    

Cl^ndtef.  IVi  Massachusetts  Avenue,  m.  1200  Washington.  K  2003$  . 

1629  K  Street.  NW.  11 100  Washington.  OC  20006  

darter.  6947  Clitl  Aw  Bodega  Bay.  CA  94923      „. 

lames,  1709  New  »oni  Aw .  NW  Waslnnelon.  DC  20006 _.. 

490  lEntanl  Itaja  18206  Washington.  OC  20024 „,.. 

Tension  Worlislioi).  One  Lincoln  Plaia  New  Vork.  NY  10023 ,. 

Associatn.  400  First  SIrti*.  NW.  M66  Washington.  OC  20001 ... 


Ciamtirone.  170S  South  ITth  Street  las  Vegas.  NV  89104  

ClnncarK.  Hi  I3th  Stmt.  NW  •900-E  Washington.  K  20004 

I  Dtectnn  ol  the  Constitution.  PO  Bcni  8711  San  lose.  CA  9iISS.871) 

1.  PO.  Boi  2I2II  Juneau.  A*  99802-1211   , 

1411  K  Street,  m.  t603  Washington.  DC  20005  , 

L  MO  Modiseii  SI .  11908  Aleiandna.  VA  22314  

CtM.  SIO-IS  Rewrc  Bexh  Blvd .  N0«  Rewre.  MA  02ISI  

Ct  man.  70  Pine  Street  39th  floor  Nm  Yort,  NY  10270  

709  New  Yorii  Aw   NW  Washington.  DC  20006 


<0« 


ekicle  ChoKe.  1440  New  York  Aw   m  1320  Washington.  OC  2000S ._ 

Gun  Violence.  100  Maryland  Aw  .  Nf  Washington.  DC  20O02 

1120  Vermont  Awnue.  m.  11130  Washington.  DC  20005 

Independent  Power  Coahtion  of  America.  Inc.  1025  Thomas  hHenn  Sticel  .IW  ta  I 


.  Con  n. 


Ci  in. 


S  rvKt 


Cm  w 


Ct  iper. 


Cord  at. 
C(  10. 


Ind  istn 


Mark  N  Coopi 
Stephen  H 
Heidi  S  CoopAa 
John  F  Corcolf  n 
lom  Corctran 
Maria  C 
Anthony  R 
Michael  E 
Cotten  Day  t 
Waller  CouilU 
Council  lor  a 
Council  of 
Christooher  0 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

D» 

Do 
Mark  J  Covai 
John  F  Cow. 

Do 
Covington  t 
Jerry  W  Coi 

Do 
Bruce  Craig. 
Dale  A  Crane 
Gail  Crane.  1 
Chaiteil 
Joseph  F 
John  P  Crega 
Richard  E  Cr 
Charles  H 

Oo 
Mart  E  Cmt 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORI>— HOUSE 


February  11,  1992 


Organiiation  or  Indmdual  Fihng 


DC 


8625  Edinkbroot  Partway  Brooklyn  Park.  MN  55443 

1400  K  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20005 

51  Madison  Awnue  New  York,  NY  10010    

I  Scon.  3050  K  Street.  NW.  MOO  Washington.  DC  20007  . 


1818  N  Street.  NW.  1200  Washington.  DC  20036 


555  I3tli  Street  NW.  11260  fast  Wathmgtoo.  K  20004 _.... 

Oo- It- Yourself  Household  Moving.  2011  Eye  Street.  NW  1500  Washin|lon.  DC  20006 

Society.  105  East  22nd  Street  New  York.  NY  10010  

tor  America.  370  L  Enlant  Promenade.  SW.  1800  Washington.  K  20024 

in.  1203  N  Pitt  Street.  llC  Aleiandna.  VA  22314     _ 

Confonnc*  olSlate  Bank  Supennsors.  1015  18th  St .  IW  Washington.  DC  20036 
CoiiMmt  FiM  in  (  McCormck.  900  SW  5th  Aw  Swte  2300  Portland.  OR  97204-1268 

Op  . 

Oo    . 

Oo  . 

Do 

to... 

to. 

to... 

to  . 

to 

to  . 
Michael  Conk 

Oo 
Jeanne  K  Coiielly 
Francis  I  Cor  lers. 
Connerton  Ra 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 
Rchaid  J 
Jerry  C  Conor  s. 
Consortium 
Consumer  fee 
Consumers  to 
John  J  Contni 
HariyN  Cook 
Josephine  S 


1875  Eye  St    NW.  4540  Washington.  DC  20006 

lOO  Indiana  Awnue.  NW  Washington.  DC  20O0I   

I  Simon.  1920  L  Street.  NW.  4t)i  Floor  Washington.  DC  20036-5004 


of  Soci 


Ir .  1455  Ptnnsytvania  Awnue.  NW.  MOO  Washington.  OC  20004    . 

1745  lelfetson  Davis  Highway.  4511  Arlington  VA  22202  

lal  Science  Assns.  1522  K  Street.  NW.  1836  Washington.  OC  20005  . 

ration  ol  America.  1424  16th  St .  NW.  1604  Washington.  DC  20036 

World  Trade.  1726  M  Street.  NW  Wasliington.  OC  20036  .. 

.  Suite  B  1130  E  Beach  Blvd  Hallandale.  fL  33009   

1130  17th  St .  NW  Washington.  DC  20036  „.._™.. 

2001  M  Street.  IW  Washington.  OC  20036  _ ; 


(  »pi 


1424  16lh  St .  NW.  4604  Washington.  DC  2a03t . 

74  North  Pearl  St  Alluny.  NY  12207  _ 

425  Park  Awnue  New  York.  NY  10043 


.  1500  K  Street.  IW.  1375  Washington.  DC  20005  „_.;..„ 

nil  30th  Street,  NW.  1620  Washington.  DC  20007    _. 

1300  Cormecticut  Aw.  IW  Washington.  OC  20036 

3225  Miom  Road  Fairtai.  VA  22037  .^ . 

1620  I  Street  NW.  11200  Washington.  DC  20036 : ^ 

tm.  1899  I  Street.  NW.  11200  Washington.  OC  20036 :„ 

100  Indiana  Awnue.  NW  Washington.  DC  20001      _^._ 

ivable  World.  110  Maryland  Avenue.  NE  Washington.  OC  20002  , 

lal  Boiler  Owners.  6035  Burke  Centre  Parkway  1360  Burke  VA  22015  . 
Coursen.  1133  Connecticut  Aw..  NW.  1900  Washington.  DC  20036  


1319  F  Street.  NW.  IIOOO  Washington.  DC  20001  . 
114  Fallsmead  Way  Rockville.  MO  20854  


irling.  1201  Pennsylvania  Aw   NW  PO  Boi  7566  Washington.  DC  20044  . 
300  N  Street.  NW.  1725  Washington.  OC  20037  

0  Boi  677  Harpers  Ferry.  WV  25425    7   I  I'TIIZZIZZIZ™ 
618  South  223rd  Street  Des  Moines.  WA  9(198 . 

)4  Walnut  Street  Ptiiiadeiphia  PA  19103  ^^.i 

Cn  igle. 


560  N  Street.  SW  IN-e09  Washington.  DC  20024  _. 

1250  Statler  Towers  Buffalo.  NY  14202  

220  National  Press  Building  Washington.  DC  20045 

1101  15th  St .  NW.  1202  Washington.  DC  20005 

Cr^mtll.  Inc.  6709  Georgia  Street  Chevy  Chase.  MD  20815  . 


Cm  tie. 


tol. 


1110  N  GMe  Rd  4500  Ailingtoo.  VA  22201-4714 


Employer/Client 


Ruan  Transportation  Management  Systems  . 

Halt.  Inc  

American  Foundation  lor  AIDS  Research ...... 

National  Parks  i  Conservation  Association _ 

N  Chapman  Associates.  Inc  (For  Saiely  lof  Notntan  UucalM)  . 

County  Adminislratiw  OHice  County  ot  Santa  Cruj .._.. 

Air  Transport  Assn  ol  America ,. 

lilton  Industries „ . 


Amencan  Home  Sewing  Asm.  Ik  . ■ i- 

American  Radio  Relay  league.  Inc  _._.„. 

Associated  Lxksmilhs  ol  America \^., 

National  Licensed  Bewrage  Assn  

National  Weather  Service  Employees  Otgaomlioii  . 


National  Hydropower  Assn 


Alaska  loggers  Assn . 

Distnct  of  Columbia  Chamber  0(  CtitimKCC  . 

Ryder  Systems.  Inc    

American  Dispatchers  Assn 

American  International  Group.  Inc  

Air  Transport  Assn  ol  America  


Petroleum  Marketers  Assn  of  Amenct 


Goll/Wilkie  &  Associates  (ForNorth  Metn  Ih  610^10  Crosstown  Couocil) 

American  Psychiatric  Assn  „,..'. „ .... 

New  York  Life  Insurawe  Company  ...; „... : .. 

American  Couplings  Coalition  ™.^ .... .„„; « .„ 

Lykes  Brothers,  Inc  _,..i_. ^._ 

Municipal  Castings  Fair  Trade  Council ....^ _„,. .-..,.^. 

National  Juce  Products  Asso  . . . ...... 1.. 

National  Pasta  Assn , ., .. „ 

Nulnclean  ... . ; . , 

Medtronic.  Iw — .. .. .. 


Planning  Research  Cotponlloii 


ATEQ  CorDoration  

Electm  Scientilic  Industries.  Ii 

Epitope  

Mentor  Graphics  Corporatioil . 
Portland  Community  College  . 
Sequent  Computer  Systems  ... 
Sisters  ol  Providence 

Tektronii.  Inc „., . .... ,. 

Unified  Sewerage  Agency  _. '....._. -. 

Washington  County „.....,...._ . .„..„ 

Western  Coating  Inc  _.._ , ;,,,■, 

Automotiw  Parts  Rebuilders  Assn  ',      -  '       

Automotiw  Rclrigeration  Products  Institute  ._„__.i.„ 

Champion  International  Corp  .^. 

National  Assn  ol  letter  Garners  

Association  ot  Univ  Environmental  Health  Science  Centers  .. 
Association  of  Uniwrsity  Programs  in  Occupatioiul  Safely... 

International  Assn  of  fire  fighters 

International  Chemical  Workers  Union  

laborers  Employers  Cooperatiw  i  Education  Trust 

laborers  National  Health  (  Salety  Fund  „ 

laborers/AGC  Education  t  Training  Fund  __ _ 

Metal  Trades  Department.  Af  L-CK) 


Receipts 


10500 


I.OOOOO 
17.249.22 

3.00000 
13.500.00 
13.496.91 

1.000.00 


750.00 

4.50000 

1.33200 

5.400.00 

480.00 


1.07100 


17.134.37 

1.213.011.36 

24.57500 

8.500  00 


Eipenditures 


2100 

238  20 

774.26 

6.76071 


3.149.06 


750.00 
4500  00 
1.332  00 
5.400.00 

480.00 


72.834  97 

U.13O00 
2.01900 


National  Coordination  Committee  for  Multiemployer  Plans  . 

Joseph  E  Seagram  I  Sons.  Inc __ _ , 

Manulactuted  Housing  Institute „. ,„„. 


Teittle  Rental  Services  Assn  ot  Amenta 

National  Watemays  Conlerence.  Inc  

Capitoline  International  Group  Ltd  IForiProlessional  lawn  Care  Assn  ol  Amer- 
ica) 

Consumer  Federation  ol  America  .., .__ 

Hospital  Assn  ol  New  York  State  _ 

Citibank  N  A 

Norton  Southern  Corp ^ . _,. 

Wallace  Associates  Corp 


International  Assn  ol  Machinists  and  Atmpaca  NoilMts 

Mobil  Corp 

Panhandle  Eastern  Corp _ 

American  Samoa  Gowrnment  „..!_.„__. 

National  Assn  ol  letter  Camen  ,    , 


Coursen  Group  (ForAmdahl  Corp)  ..... „ ..... 

Chase  Communications.  Inc 

Coursen  Group  (For  Community  Antenna  Television  Assn) 

Handgun  Control.  Inc 

Hauser  Communications.  Inc  „„. 

International  Balloon  Assn ,.„.., 

Coursen  Group  (For  lOB  Communications  Group.  Inc) 

Coursen  Group  (For  Pacilic  Bell)   

Coursen  Group  (ForPacilic  Telesis  Group) 

Coursen  Group  (For  United  Stales  Tobacco  Company)  

National  Assn  of  Private  Psychiatric  Hospitals 


Cow  Associates.  Inc  (Forjtssociation  of  US  Night  Vision  Manufactuim) . 

Grumman  Corporation 

NCN8  Corp   i ;...„ 

Murphy  t  Demory.  ltd  (For  Anglo  American  Auto  Auctions.  Inc) 

Murphy  i  Demory.  ltd  (For  Cable  t  Wireless  North  Amerxa.  Inc) 

National  Parks  k  Conservation  Association  „ 

National  Parks  &  Conservation  Association 

Lukens  Inc „ .„ 

District  2.  MEBA-Atn ;„ 

Block  t  Colucci.  PC , i..„.„,; 

U.S.  Business  &  Industrial  Council .; ... ,._.._„ 

National  Assn  ol  Margarine  Maoulactotcrs 

EDO  Corp .. _. 

MTS  Systems  Corp  „ 

Special  Industnal  Radio  Sarvice  Assn,  Inc _. 


2374.00 

U»3i 

84250 

842:50 

453.75 

453.75 

19108 

37.03170 

37.031.70 

35945 

138100 

3.JU.25 

2.270.70 

2.796.64 

24.932  20 

2.84715 

2.699  55 

8810 

1360  20 

2.68622 

4.50000 

122  25 

18.75000 

2.865.15 

10.500  00 

24.92 

1  44041 

1.133.92 

■-      ->.- 

5  547  44 

6.000  00 

2J75  00 

7.500.00 

2.375  00 

12.000  00 

2.375  00 

2.50O0O 

2.37500 

6.10500 

2.37500 

6.187  50 

2.37500 

7.05375 

2.37500 

4.000  OO 

2.37500 

140  00 

2.375  00 

82260 

8.50000 

4800 

63.10000 

5.104.88 

68.397.00 

69.592.00 

- 

500.00 

4.616  OO 

300  00 

87501 

5.151.57 

2.664.00 

1.00000 

14;5754i 

msi 

3.000.0O 

1  153  09 

9.292.47 

75.00 

10J97.50 

500.00 

100.00 

500.00 

50.00 

500.00 

100.00 

Mo'iio 

100.00 

250  oo 

500  00 



50o.oe 

iHM 

■ 7:00 

1.350.00 

125.00 

750.00 

3.110.00 

1.969.00 

4.000.00 

2.000.00 

February  11,  1992 
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Organiiation  or  Individual  Filing 


Pete  Cru.  PC  Bo  1000-476  Duluth  MN  55814  

Ennque  M  Cubillos.  818  Connecticut  Aw .  NW.  4200  Washington.  DC  20006  . 

John  T  Curran.  905  16th  SI .  NW  Washington.  DC  20006  _. 

Do  .- -. 

Jay  6  Cutler.  140O  K  Street.  IW  Washington.  DC  20005 


CM  Services.  Inc.  800  Rnsewll  Boulevard.  BIdg  C.  420  Glen  Ellyn.  l  60137-5833  . 
CR  Associates.  317  Massachusetts  Aw .  NE.  4100  Washington  DC  20002 


to 

to 

to. 

to 

to 

to 

to 


Stephen  J.  Daigler.  1601  Ouhe  Street  Aleiandna.  VA  22314 

Dairy  Farmers  lor  Responsible  Dairy  Policy.  514  E  Street.  NE  Washington.  DC  20002 

John  E  Daniel.  1133  21th  St .  NW.  4500  Washington.  DC  20036 

Mark  C,  Oarrell.  1101  14th  Street,  NW,  41400  Washington.  DC  20005 

Linda  Daschle.  4212  King  Street  Aleiandria,  VA  22302  - 

Theodore  S  J  Daw,  624  South  Quincy  Street  Green  Bay,  Wl  54301  

Chartes  Chandler  Davis.  4029  Cenlerary  Dallas.  TX  75225    _. 

liianne  H  Davis.  1627  K  Street.  NW.  4500  Washington.  DC  20006  . 


tonald  S  Dawson.  1133  Connecticul  Aw .  IW.  41000  Washington.  DC  20036 


to 
to 
to 


Brenda  T  Day.  1100  Connecticut  Aw .  MN.  49O0  Washington.  DC  20036  . 

Harry  F  Day.  1800  K  Street.  NW.  41100  Washington.  OC  20006  _. 

0  Mark  Oe  Michele.  400  N  5th  Street  Phoenii,  A2  85004  „ 

Mark  0  Decker.  1129  20th  Street.  NW.  4705  Washington.  OC  20036  . 


Patricia  L  Degennaro.  2033  M  Steet.  NW.  4300  Washington.  DC  20036  

Gene  A  Del  Polito.  1333  f  Street.  NW.  4710  Washington.  OC  20004-1108  

Edward  N  tolaney  t  Asswiates.  Chtd.  1629  K  Street.  NW.  41000  Washington.  DC  20606  . 

Oo - 

Do „ _. 

Oelchamps  Associatts.  600  im  Hampshire  Aw.  NW.  8955  Wasnmilon.  K  20037  

Do '. — 

to  -^ 


to 
to 
Oo 
Oo 
Oo 


Mitchell  Delk.  1776  G  Street.  NW  POAa  37347  Washington.  DC  20013  . 

Willard  I  tomory.  2300  N  Street.  NW.  4725  Washington.  DC  20037 ..^■■..;,.,..„. 

Oo  .^Z.^Z'ZZZIIZZ^^:i~ZIZZZZZZZZZIZ!II~l 

Patricia  Dial  tonnis.  1850  M  Street.  NW.  11th  Floor  Washington.  DC  20036 . 

Department  lor  Protessional  Employees.  AFL-CIO.  815  16th  St .  NW.  4707  Washington.  K  20006  . 

Judith  Martin  Desarno.  122  C  Street.  NW.  4380  Washington.  OC  20001-2109  

towey  Ballantine.  1775  Pennsylvania  Aw..  NW.  4500  Washington,  DC  20006  

to  .. .. ^..^.^ ....... , ..^_...-..- 


to  . 
to  . 
to, 
to. 
to, 
to  , 
to  , 
to  , 
to  , 
to  , 
to  , 
to  . 
to  , 
to  . 
to, 
to  , 
to 
to, 
to, 
to, 
to 
to 
to  . 


Kendall  P  Oenter,  9  Country  Club  Road  Mobile,  Al  36608 

Fred  R.  toluca.  1735  New  York  Aw  .  NW  Washington.  OC  20006 

Henry  I  Diamond.  1350  I  Street.  NW.  4700  Washington.  OC  20005  . 

Angel  Oiaj.  510  High  Street  Delano.  CA  93215    , ,    

Thomas  C.  Diedeiich.  2170  Piedmont  Road.  NE  Atlanta.  GA  30324  .. 

Walter  E  Diercks,  1730  M  St .  NW.  4412  Washington.  OC  20036  

David  Dingee.  1016  16th  Street.  NW  Washington,  OC  20036    

Joseph  J  DioGuardi.  50  Baraud  Road  Scarsdale  NY  10583 


Direct  Selling  Association.  1776  K  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20006 

Vanessa  Oiion.  818  Connecticut  Aw .  NW.  4200  Washington.  OC  20006 

JellreyA  Dodson.  1700  North  Moore  Street  Rosslyn.  VA  22209  

Marti  A  tombrolf.  1025  Thomas  Jelferson  St .  NW  East  Lobby  4700  Washioflon.  DC  20007-5201  . 

Nancy  A  tonaldson.  1313  L  Street.  IM  Washington.  DC  20005  _ _..„ 

Paul  tonnellan.  1128  16th  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20036 

Sally  S.  tonner.  1341  G  Street  NW.  9th  floor  Washington.  DC  20005 ; 

Winlield  L  Donoho.  412  first  Street.  SE  Washington.  OC  20003  ...,, '.... . 

Thomas  I  Oonohue,  2200  Mill  Road  Aleiandna,  VA  22314  ....„„ '. — : 

tonohue  i  Associates.  Inc.  11240  Waples  Hill  Road.  4100  Fairtai.  VA  22030 _ 

David  I  tonovan.  1200  18th  Street.  NW  Washington,  DC  20036 


Brad  I  Doores  One  Tabor  Center.  42500  1200  17th  Street  Oenwr.  CO  80202  - 

Linda  Doorfee-Flaherty.  600  New  Hampshire  Avenue.  IW.  41111  Washington.  DC  20037 

Jelfrey  0  toranz.  1000  Connecticut  Ave..  NW.  4706  Washington.  DC  20036 

to - .- 

to  ....™.i.„...........^...: . .„.._„_ _-;-.... 

Kjmberly  Olson  OorgarfsMM  Street"  W^  DC  20037 _.-...„., 

James  A  torsch.  1025  Connecticut  Awnue.  NW  Washington.  DC  20036  ,. 

Dorsey  &  Whitney  1330  Connecticut  Aw  .  NW.  4200  Washington.  DC  20036 

toan  R  tort  II.  1667  K  Street.  NW.  41230  Washington.  OC  20006  _. . 

R.  J.  toobrava.  1629  K  Street.  NW.  4501  Washington.  DC  20006 

tow  Lohnes  (  Albettson.  1255  23rd  SI.  NW.  Suite  500  Wasbington.  DC  20037 ..-. 

to 


to 
to  . 
to 
to, 
to, 
to  , 


Employer/Client 


US.  Enghsh  

Laborers'  IntI  Union  ot  Noith  Amenca.  AH-CIO  

National  Coordinating  Comm  tor  Multiemployer  Plans  . 

American  Psychiatric  Assn    

Plumbing  Manufacturers  Institute  

Alzheimer's  Assn 


American  Assn  for  tontal  Researdi  .,.- 

AssKiatnn  ol  Academic  Health  Sccncas  libr-iry  Dinctois  ... 
Association  ol  Uniuenity  Pngiams  in  Health  Administratioi  , 

Conjoint  Comm  oo  Diagnostic  Radiolao 

tolta  Dental  Plans  Assn „ 

Medical  Library  Assn  

National  Assn  of  State  Umt  Tarn  Can  Omfeotna*  f 
Society  ol  American  Flonsis  — . 


International  Technology  Corporation  

Miller  Balis  t  O'Neii.  PC  (for  American  PuMic  Gas  Assn  (APGA)) 
American  Assn  of  Airport  Eieculiws 


Vencpi  Inc  _„ 

FMC  Corporation 

Michael  Gaughan  „. 

toticians  Assn  ot  America  

Virgin  Islands  Gilt  t  Fashion  Simp  Asm 

Virgin  Islands  Merchants  Assn  _ 

Chiysler  Corporation    — 

New  York  Stock  Eichange.  Inc  

Arizona  Public  Service  Company 


National  Assn  ot  Real  Estate  Investment  Tnott. 

National  Assn  of  Arab  Americans  

Adwrtising  Mail  Marketing  Assn   

Association  of  Outplacement  Consulling  Finn,  k 

National  Assn  of  Independent  Insurers 

National  Council  of  Business  Advisors  

Alabama  School  ot  Mathematics  t  Scicnct 

Bishop  State  Community  College  . 

City  ot  Mobile  

Huntingdon  College 

Huntsville-Madison  County  Botanical  Garden  Socioly 

lawson  State  Community  College _ 

Spnng  Hill  College 

Technical  Products.  Inc 


Federal  Home  Loan  Mortgage  Corp 

Murphy  &  Demory.  Ltd  (for  Cable  I  Wireless  North  Amenca.  he)  . 

Murphy  t  Demory.  Ltd  (for  California  Energy  Co.  Inc) 

Murphy  k  tomory.  Ltd  (For  Prodigy  Services  Company) 

Murphy  k  tomory  Ltd  (fotU S  Telephone  Assn)  

United  Telecom/US  Sprint  


National  Family  Plannmg  (  Repnxluctne  Heatth  Assn.  Inc  . 

Bell  Atlantic  Corp  _ ._.._ 

Beneficial  Coiporation    ...—....,.„, 

Chiysler  Corporation 


federal  National  Mortgage  Jtssa 

General  Electric  Co  _ 

General  Reinsurance  Corp 

Glato.  Inc 


Health  Insurance  Assn  ot  Amenca.  Mc 

McCown  to  Lhuw  &  Company  

Morgan  Stanley  Group.  Inc 

Motion  Picture  Assn  ot  America 

National  Assn  of  Whoiesaier-Oistnbiitois 

Nortolk  Southern  Corp  .„ . 

NYNEX  Corp 

Premarti  Inlernatiooal 

Primerica.  Inc  - 


Prudential  Insurance  Co  ol  Amenca 

Selon  Hall  Uniwrsity  

SEMATECH  

Teachers  Insurance  t  Annuity  Assn  of  Amenca  . 

Tribune  Broadcasting  Co  

US  Coalition  for  Fair  lumber  Imports , 

US  Telephone  Assn  ■_ 

United  States  Surgical  Corporation 

Walt  Oisney  Co  

MacMillan  Bloedel.  Inc 


American  Institute  of  Architects  

Bewridge  k  Diamond  IForConterence  ol  National  Parii  Contessmnan)  . 

tolano  High  School    

Qrkin  Eitermmating  Co.  hie , 

Outdoor  Adwrtising  Assn  ol  Amenca.  Inc _.: 

National  Federation  ol  Federal  Employees - 

Albanian  American  Civic  League  


US  English  

Boeing  Company .„ 

Katlen  Mucliin  Zavis  t  Dombroff  (For:Assaciate4  Anatioa 

SaniM  twpinims  International  Union  

Amertcia  Mimational  Automobile  toalers  Assn 

Kraft  General  Foods.  Inc , _._,__ 

National  Automobile  toalers  Assn  .-....„. 

Amencan  Trucking  Assns.  Inc  .„...-_- — . 


Association  ol  Independent  Television  Stations. 

Energy  Fuels  Nuclear  Inc   

Appraisal  Institute 


Palumbo  k  Cerrell.  Inc  (ForAmerican  Soc  ol  Composers  Authors  8  Publishers) 

Palumbo  k  Cerrell.  Inc  (For  Atlantic  Richfield  Co) 

Palumbo  &  Cerrell.  Inc  (foriGowrnment  Employees  Hospital  Assn) — 

Palumbo  k  Cerrell.  Inc  (for  Southern  California  Rapid  Transit  OistncO 

America's  Public  Television  Stations.  Ix —. 

Health  Insurance  Assn  ol  America.  Inc  _. ..._..... .- — 

Guam  Commission  on  Self  totermmatno ~i~-, 

Deere  k  Company   „ ~___. --. 

tolta  Air  Lines.  Inc  . 


Canadian  Committee  tor  National  TnaMMt . 

Cartiie  Group  

Celltilai  Commumcalnns.  Inc.  et  al 

Chicago  City  Colleges ~. 

Coi  Enterprises.  Inc  et  al. 

OirKtors  Guild  ol  Amenca  .. 

tolasco.  Inc.  el  al. 

tolasco.  Inc  . 


Receipts 


20M0JI1 


8.107  JO 
50080 

1.831i5 
»8i0 
180.88 

«aMe 

imm 

I88J88 


•J80M 

TsjNiio 


6J49.88 


IJSSJO 
55.828-52 
18J08JO 


588.88 
MOM 


15.000.00 

14.090.77 

86.00 


810.00 
I.440ilO 


U17J0 


I5.f99.14 


2500 
120  00 


ILSUM 
7J75.00 

3.008M 
IIMOM 

~"il«ijio 


61200 

562  50 

172,50 

U15.00 


17080 


945,00 

1.181.50 


Eipenditures 


SC5JI8 
"574S 


8375.83 


2.400W 
267.89 


564,51 


1.18025 
1.53043 


556.81 

umn 


10,00 
25  00 


38867 


535J6 


50  00 
284  25 


19999 


27  75 
7576 
20,00 


11060 


26751 


UMI 


224i 


Doii 


Do 
Do 
Oi 

Do 
Do 
Do 

Do 

Do 
tolrnP 
M  nmu 

fcwn  J 
Stan  Dubli 
Mnian  D 
Anannc  M 
Juanita  D 
ioliiiH 
Wilhafn  C 
Douilas  K 
Chris  Durbi 
Stuart  S 
Oycf  Ellis 

Do 

Do 

Do 
Dykema 

Do 
MatthmC 
•nttionyS. 

Do 
Geof|»H  I 


*..  1600  Bottmlbniok  Law  JUeundna.  V«  mm  

IO|«o.  1700  PtMsiflvaiiia  A« .  NW  ISOO  Washrngtoo.  DC  20006 

On  mH.  IWO  «  St..  IM  Washinjtm.  DC  20036     

it.  10001  Rockvill*  hit  Rakwlle.  MO  2M52  

ubnia.  1800  Mauachusttts  Ave  .  NW  Washington.  DC  20036  

luiMj,  1350  I  SIrMi,  NW  1670  Washington.  DC  20005  _....._ 

uggan.  1401  Nn  Vork  Aw .  m.  MOO  Washington.  DC  20005 '. 

8701  Geofgia  A« ,  1701  Sii«t  Spnng,  MO  209 10    : 

inning.  PO  Boi  619500  Dallas  rx  75261 

lutante.  7315  Wisconsin  Avenue.  WK.  1515  East  Bethesda.  MD  20114 

1630  Duke  Street  Aleianilna,  V*  22314-3465  

2000  M  Street  m  Washington.  DC  20036 


Dui  le 


0'. 

k  «ph  t  Mills.  600  New  Hampshire  kit.  NW.  11000  Washin(toii.  DC  20037  .... 


Ok  itn.  1752  N  Stictl.  NW.  Uh  Fl  KHashMfloo.  DC  20036 


[ames  POBn  70  Bo.se.  JO  83707  

art.  One  South  Pinckney  Street  PO  Boi  2113  Madison.  Wl  53701-2113  . 


1  Pij 


Iman.  1156  t5th  Street  NW.  1525  Washington.  DC  20005 

Echols.  425  :nd  Slreel  m  Washington.  K  20001 

lie  Relations  WoddwiOe  1420  K  Slreel.  NW  10th  Floor  Washington.  DC  20005 

19600  NW  Von  Neumann  Ome  Bcavcrton.  OR  97006-1999 _. 

:dleylr.  Harvard  Law  School Cantndie.  MA  02138    , ; 

Compfr*.  600  New  Hampshire  Am..  M  (1010  Waslxngton.  DC  20037 -. 


der. 


s  As  X 

iigui  n. 


der 


:  ir 


I  Eni  >i 
rCp«  rsoi 


Hewn  Jame' 
Edelman 
Norman  R 
Chnstophcr 
EOon 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 
Edwards 
Ro»l  E 
Robert  E 
Timothy  I 
Electronic 
LawOftices 

Do 

Do  . 

Do    . 
Mo  M  Elhi 
Dorothy  A 
Nancy  C  Eli 
Irene  R  Em 
End  Notch 
Richan) 
J.  Bany 
Cnoiji 

Etna  Indust  { 
Stephen  E 
Mary  to  E 
Andreas  W 
David  C 
Elaine  Evan 
Rae  Forker 
Robert  B 
Walter  H 

Do 

Do 
Dave  Evans 
Robbie  G 
Paul  K.  Eyer 
Dariyt  H  ' 
Robert  R  F. 
Family  Hold 
Martin  T 
Kenrick  Fea 
Federal  Jud| 
Federal  Kefr|ei 
Federation 
Federation 
Robert  Feen 
Chai  Rachel 
Elliot  1 


ustries  Assn.  2001  Pennsyhiania  Avenue.  NW  Washington.  DC  211006  . 
It  Peter  L  Eleey.  304  Victory  Road  Manna  Bay.  MA  02171  


1120  FairlKld  taanue  Rosnlle.  CA  95678 

E  Isworth.  1300  Connecticut  Ave  .  NW  Washington.  DC  20036  . 
ood,  15lh  t  M  Streets,  m  Washington.  DC  20005 

illem.  1800  M  Street.  IM  Washington.  DC  20036  

(  SCI 


tus  ce 


Ev  ns. 


Fa 


1  0 


Claudia  Felk 
MinA.{ 


iipnie  I 
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Organuation  or  Indnndual  Filing 


lates.  507  Second  St .  NC  Washington.  DC  20002  . 
702  West  Maho  Street.  1700  Boise.  ID  83702 


1155  Connecticut  Ave  .  NW  Washington.  DC  20036  . 
100  NE  Adams  Street  Peona.  IL  61629-1430 


rimmatan  PO  Ba  3630  59  West  La  Sierra  Drive  Arcadia.  CA  91006-3630 

m  li .  PO  Bo  506  Merchants  i  Miners  Bank  BIdg  Welch.  W  24801  „ 

324  Mam  Mall.  1900  lulsa.  OK  74103     

Epps.  1110  North  Glebe  Road.  1200  Artington.  VA  22201    

Committee.  1400  L  Street,  m.  1350  Washington.  K  20005 

re   1840  Wilson  Boulevard  Arlington,  VA  22201 

412  First  Street  S£  Washington  DC  20003  . 


vans.  lOie  16111  Street.  NW  Washington.  OC  20036  ...... 

1200  18th  Street,  NW.  Washington,  DC  20036   

555  13th  Street.  NW  1900-E  Washington.  DC  20004  .. 
rans.  1615  L  Street.  NW.  11220  Washington.  DC  20036  . 
ns.  919  ISth  Street.  NW  Washington.  OC  20006 


E< 

Ev  ins  III.  701  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.  1600  Washington.  DC  20004  . 


Eirt. 


Issdciatcs.  406  3id  Sliool.  SE  Waslun|too.  K  20003 

1016  16th  St   NW  WaslMigloo.  DC  20036  

300  5th  Street  NE  Washington.  OC  20002 


1511  «  Street.  NW.  1941  Wasiiington.  DC  20005 

1101  15th  St .  NW.  1205  Washington.  DC  20005   

Company  Advocacy  Group,  c/o  George  Helme  Wilmington  Trust  Company  (Mmiaflon.  OC  19690  . 

•I,  PO.  Bo»  40789  lacksonville.  Fl  32203-0789  

g.  1313  I  Street,  m  Washington,  OC  20005     . 

s  Association.  Suite  110  111  West  Washington  Street  Ctiicago.  «.  60602-2768 

r  Lite  Assurance  Co.  Kemper  Bidg  D-3  long  Grove.  II  60049 


Fa  Tier 


American  Immigration  Reform   16^6  Connecticut  Avenue.  WN.  1400  Washington  DC  20009 
Behavioral  Psychological  I  Cognitive  Sciences.  1200  17th  Street.  NW  Washinglon.  OC  20036 

ra.  13545  Euclid  Auenuc  Ootano.  CA  91761      

■eldWum.  122  Maryland  tut..  NE  Washington  DC  20002 -. „  . 

Feld|ian.  901  15lh  Street.  WW.  11250  Washington  DC  20005-2301  


ra. 


1200  17th  Street.  MN  Washington  DC  20036 

1100  Wilson  Bhid  A/lington.  VA  22209  

llw.  PC  Boi  1148  Austin.  TX  78767 


Feq  son  Jr .  1730  Rliodo  Island  Ave .  NW.  MOO  Wailiin|lon.  K  20036  . 


Do 
Do 
Do 

Bl 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Da 

Do 

Oi 

Di 

Bo 

Do 
Jack  Fergusoi  Assdcules.  kc.  203  ManHand  Jk*..  NE  tNajJifflgtoa.  K  20002 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 
Michael  i 
Sharon  R  Fi 
Fire  Egun 
Deborah  A 
Maty  Ellen  Fi 


F(  rell. 


1125  15th  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20005  . 
.  1776  K  Street,  m  Washington.  OC  20006 


Manulacturerj  (  Servxes  Assn.  Inc.  808  1 7th  Stiot.  M*.  1200  Wuhm|(oii.  K  20006-39S3 

F  ichione.  2000  Pennsylvania  Ave  .  m,  16200  Washington.  K  20006 
1424  16lh  St .  NW.  1604  Wasnmgton.  DC  20036 


Employer/Client 


Home  Shopping  Networti.  Inc 
Johnson-Simmons  Co  . 

lift  Cm  Soniccs  Corp 

Mamott  Corporation  _.; 

Nottlmnt  Airlines.  Inc  

Profit  Sharing  Council  of  America 
Washington  Area  Bankers  Assn    ... 

Worldspan        „ 

I  P  Doyle  Enterpnses.  Inc  .__._..„ 

Mutual  ol  Omaha  Co  „ 

American  Bar  Assn 


American  Speech-language-Heanng  Assn 
National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  Assn  .. 

Koch  Industries.  Inc        

National  Food  Processors  Assn 


International  Fed  of  Professional  t  Ttclimeal  fll(liiwail  . 

Calte«  Petroleum  Corp    ",  ■-',■■  ■  - „.__ 

Clean  Fuels  Development  Coalition  ..__,.^..„... ..„. 

National  Rural  Letter  Carriers  Assn  . 


Graham  8  James  (For  Amencan  Hawaii  Cmisesl  ..._ 

American  lithotripsy  Society       _. 

Bender  Shipbuilding  8  Repair  Co.  lac ... 

Medical  Care  International.  Inc .™i_^ 

T/2  Medical.  Inc  .._, 

Military  Bopt  Manutaclunng  Assn . ::....„ . 

Total  Potroleom.  Inc  ^^ „i., 

Idaho  Power  Company  1..;, 

Quailes  t  Brady  (For  Medical  College  ot  Wisconsin) 
Quartet  t  Brady  (For  Wisconsin  Electric  Power  Col  . 

Coal  (  Slurry  Technology  Assn 

American  Determination  for  Peace  Co  . 
Safety-Kleen 


Oregon  Graduate  Institute  ot  Scienoo  (  Tcdinoloe  ., ... 

Covington  8  Burhng  _ . .; 

Coca-Cola  Foods „__„> 

Consolidated  Seafood .. 

Kansas  Department  ot  Commerct  ._„_ : ,„. 

Pinnacle  Data  Corporation a. 

Stephens  Inc .-„;_ 

Confederated  Tribes  of  Warm  Springs  Reservation  .. 

Daws  Wright  Tremarne  (For  Main  Cooperalwe  Ulilitiat  Asia) . 

Waste  Management.  Inc  

Caterpillar.  Inc 


Dana  Fartier  Cancer  Institoll . 
Fn  Chase  Cancer  Center 


Fred  Hutchinson  Cancer  Research  Center  

Kenneth  Norris  Jr  Comprehensive  Cancer  Center 

Alliance  of  (jowmment  Managers    

International  Assn  ol  Machinists  8  Aerospace 
National  Assn  ol  Home  Builders  of  the  U.S.  .. 
American  Bar  Assn _. 


Associated  Wire  Rope  Fabncators  

International  Assn  ol  Chiefs  of  Polico 


National  Milh  Producers  Federation  .,.._. 

National  Automobile  Dealers  Assn „ 

National  Fed  of  Federal  Employees  

Building  Owners  I  Managers  Assn  M'l  - 

National  Hydropower  Assn    

Hallmarii  Cards.  Inc  _. 

American  Financial  Semen  Assil  ._„_ 
Brii  Maritime.  Inc 


Oregon  Economic  Development  Dept.  Potts  I 

Oregon  Housing  Agency  

FIFE 

National  Fed  of  Federal  Employees  ,_.i__ 

American  Osteopathic  Assn   ",  - 

Americans  lot  Oenocratic  Actios . 

Catjill,  bK  ~... . 


Receipts 


2.955  76 


60000 


tmst 
s.si«.«e 

240.00 

5.000.00 

1.800.00 

5.774.00 

11.060.00 


.Wit 


7.070.% 


IO.SOO.00 
10J«0« 
10.S00.0t 

(.000.00 


3.550  00 

37500 

47.742.32 


mm 

16.657.61 
"\"«0«l 


11.643  30 
1.80000 

11.25000 
3.300.00 


2S0.M 
7.I72.3S 
9.600.00 


Barnett  Banks.  Inc 


Serwce  Employees  International  t 


Milk  Producers  Council  (For  Oaiiy  Farmers  for  Responsible  Dairy  Micy) 

American  Cinl  liberties  Union 

Ackerson  8  Feldman  (For  Government  of  Quebec.  Ministry  of  MemalioOal  Al- 
fairs) 

Federation  of  Behavioral  Psychokijical  8  Cognitive  Sciences  

Gawiett  Co.  Inc  

ClaA  Thomas  Winters  8  Newton  (For  State  Mutual  Insurance  Compaiiifl 

Fariujon  Company  (For<;ily  of  Alhambra)  _ 

Ferguson  Company  (ForiCily  of  InglcwoodI  ..*___.____ ;...; _. 

City  of  livermore.  CA  _.....„._-. i: ,.„, \_.. 

Ferguson  Company  (For  City  of  Norwalk)  _.; ^.-.._._„ 

Ferguson  Company  (ForCity  of  Oceansidel  ...- i.....i_..i....,„.4. ; .... 

Ferguson  Company  (For  City  ot  Prow) 


Ferguson  Company  (For  City  of  Redondo  Beach) 

Ferguson  Company  (For  City  of  Santa  Ana)  __„„ 

Ferguson  Company  (ForCity  of  South  Salt  Lake)  _._...._ 

Ferguson  Company  (For  Hamilton  Partners)   

Ferguson  Company  (For  Imperial  Irrigation  District) 

The  Ferguson  Company  (For  Interstate  5  Consortium)  

Ferguson  Company  (For  Irvine  Company)  ,,... 

Ferguson  Company  (For  long  Beach  Transit)  „. 

Ferguson  Company  (For  Oceanside  Redevelopment  Ajency) 

Oceanside  Small  Craft  Harbor  California     

The  Ferguson  Company  {For  Southeast  Water  Coalition)  

Transportation  Corridor  Agencies  

Conoco.  Inc  .„. ._„.„ 

Global  Manne.  Inc  „,..„.... 

Haida  Corporation ,, 

Klukwan.  Inc  ......... ^ ^ „. 

Northern  Air  Cargo .„.,.„.._ 

Mortgage  Bankers  Assn  of  America ^__ 

Washington  Citiiens  tor  Wortd  Trade : 


Chicago  Mercantile  Eichange  

Consumer  Federation  ol  Amnca 


2.6oo.oe 
WMM 
13S»M 


26.12500 
7.930  00 
12.34790 


Eipenditures 


50.00 


100  00 


17000 
12373 


152.40 
340-17 


10.00 

'  K6S9  74 

115^36 
137.95 
692.21 
370.S7 
3.58573 


161  13 

66100 

UMZV 


28100 
40900 


50.00 
U7500 


1414  97 
1.90812 
9.82m 


113.95 

514.83 

3.56 


3.20834 

8.020  58 

154  55 

23.16106 


24.568.79 

33000 

150  00 

150  00 

330.00 

4.500.00 

4500 

9906 

2.166.00 

5500 

ZMM 

31.00 

2.500.00 

715.00 

3.720.00 

74.00 

1.220.00 

142.00 

3.000.00 

74.00 

1.84900 

1100 

3.300.00 

266  DO 

1.833  00 

69  00 

6.00000 

11650 

2.625.0O 

64  00 

4.500  00 

70900 

10.80000 

1.144  80 

2.75000 

7600 

1.220.00 

63.00 

81350 

46ilO 

4.375.00 

98200 

15.000.00 

1.14221 

6.75000 

671.47 

4.75000 

700.94 

7.500.00 

786.07 

2.500.00 

669.95 

3.750.00 

700.94 

1J75.00 

inJa 

6.0141 

ssioii 
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Organiiation  or  Individual  Filing 


1.  Pans  Fisher.  1801  K  St..  m.  1800  Washington.  DC  20006  

Alan  M  Fitiwater.  3700  Continental  Plaja  777  Main  Street  Fort  Worth.  IX  76102  . 


Donald  Fi>.  2100  Pennsylvania  Ave..  IM.  (710  Washington.  DC  20037  . 


Do 
Do 
Do 


Hilhard  J  Fjord.  6725  Vhoitof  Pike  dncmnati.  OH  45227 --.... 

Susan  G  Flack.  1100  Connecticut  Am.  NW.  11200  Waskiniton.  OC  20036 

Do  - 


Do 


Daniel  V  Flanagan  It .  1600  Wilson  8M  Sude  200  Arlingtion.  VA  22209 

Do  

Do  

Flanagan  Group,  hic.  1600  Wilson  BM .  Suite  200  Art»|to«.  VA  22209  ... 


Do 

Mac  A  Fleming.  12050  Woodward  Ave  Detroit.  Ml  48203-3596  .. 
Karen  Flormi  1616  P  Street.  NW.  1150  Washington.  DC  20036  . 
Oawd  I  Flory.  2300  N  Slreel.  IM.  1725  Washington.  DC  20037 

Do 

Do  


Do 


Veronica  M  Floyd.  3306  Fallen  Tree  Court  Aleiandria.  VA  22310 
Joseph  P  Foley.  PO  Bon  61303  Potomac  MO  20859       .     . 

Do  .  

Do 

Do 

Do 
R  D  Folsom.  1317  F  Street.  NW.  MOO  Washington.  DC  20004  .. 

Do     

h>hn  P  Ford.  One  Kellogg  Square  Battle  Creek.  Ml  49016 


Foreman  8  Heidepnem.  1112  16th  Street  NW.  1750  Washington.  DC  20036 

Do    

Edward  H  Forgotson.  1020  -  16th  Street.  NW.  Suite  300  Washington.  DC  20036 

Do _ 


Do 
Do  . 
Do. 
Do 
Do. 


James  R  Forrester.  PO  Boi  94661  Cleveland,  OH  44101    

Tracy  Fortson,  818  Connecticut  Ave  ,  NW  1303  Washington.  DC  20006    

Richard  C  Fortuna.  1440  New  York  Ave  .  NW.  1310  Washington.  DC  20005  . 

Mana  Foscarinis.  918  F  Street,  NW,  M12  Washington.  DC  20004  

Bruce  Foster.  2100  Pennsylvania  Ave.  NW.  1675  Washington.  DC  20037 

Nancy  E  Foster.  1300  I  Street.  NW.  Suile  950  Washington.  DC  20005-4107 
Foi  Bennett  8  Turner.  750  17th  Street.  IM.  11100  Washington.  DC  20006  . 

Do 

Do 


Do. 
Do  . 

Do  . 
Do  . 
Do 


Fo«  Group.  USA  Ltd.  PO  Boj  1831  Charleston,  SC  29402 . 

Phillip  I  Fraas.  1  Massachusetts  Avenue.  NW.  4800  Washington.  DC  20001 -„ 

Stephen  R  Frank.  607  Ature  riills  Dnve  Simi  Valley.  CA  93065  ...... 

Do  : 

Waller  I  FranWand  Ir .  1730  M  Street.  NW.  1911  Washington.  OC  20036  ... 

Ellis  8  Franklin.  5025  Wisconsin  Ave    NW  Washington.  OC  20016  

George  Frankhn.  1  Kellogg  Square  Battle  Creek  Ml  49016-3599    „ 

Kewn  Frankowch.  1350  New  York  Ave  .  NW,  1200  Washington.  DC  20005 

James  T.  Freeman.  1125  15th  Street,  NW  Washington.  DC  20005   

Freer  8  Alagia  Chtd.  1000  Thomas  Jefferson  St    NW.  »600  Washington.  DC  20007 

Gay  Friedmann.  555  13th  Street.  NW.  •300W  Washington.  DC  20004  

Friends  ol  the  Columbia  Gorge.  319  SW  Washington.  M20  Portland.  OR  97204 

Elitabeth  Fntschle.  555  13lh  Street.  NW.  »430W  Washington.  DC  200O4 

Charles  H  Fntts.  P.O.  Boi  37347  Washington.  DC  20013 

FMR  Group.  Inc  1000  Potomac  Street.  NW.  4401  Washington.  DC  20007  

Do   

Wayne  Gable.  1350  I  Street.  NW.  1670  Washington.  DC  20005  

Gage  8  Tucker.  2120  I  Street.  NW  #810  Washington.  DC  20037  ........„.._.. 

Do  ''':':^:zi^^.  izzziiriz 

William  C  Gager.  6849  Old  Dominion  Dr .  1352  Mclean.  VA  22101  .....-.-.„... 

Curtis  B  Cans.  421  New  Jersey  Avenue  SE  Washington  OC  20003 


Richard  E  Gardiner.  1600  Rhode  Island  Ave,  NW  Washington.  DC  20036  . 

Patrick  1,  Garver.  185  South  State  Street.  #700  Salt  Lake  City.  UT  84111  

Gas  Appliance  Manufacturers  Assn.  Inc,  1901  North  Moore  Street  Artington.  VA  22201. . 

Chnstie  J,  Gaskin.  2300  N  Street,  NW,  1725  Washington,  DC  20037  ., 

lillian  B  Gaskin.  1800  M  St .  NW  Washington,  DC  20036 — 

Kathy  Gavett,  POBoi  1417049  Aleiandria.  VA  22313 _-.^ 

W  Mark  Gavre.  185  South  State  Street.  1700  Salt  lake  City.  UT  8411)  ..;....„ U;-. 

Rulhann  Geib,  1156  15lh  Street.  NW.  11101  Washington.  DC  20005 

Ehse  Gemeinhardt.  1620  I  Street,  NW,  1800  Washington.  DC  20036  . 


General  Aviation  Manufacturers  Association.  1400  K  Street.  NW.  (801  Washington.  DC  20O0S 

Scott  A  Gertie.  955  lEnfant  Pla/a.  SW  15300  Washington.  OC  20024 

Richard  Gilbert.  1015  15th  Slreel.  NW  Washington.  OC  20005  . 

Annelise  Gillespie.  1250  Connecticut  Avenue  NW  Washington.  DC  20036 

Darnel  F  Gilligan.  1701  K  Street,  NW.  MOO  Washington,  DC  20006 

Maureen  Oilman.  901  E  St .  NW.  1600  Washington  DC  20004 


Gmsburg  Feldman  8  Biess  Chartered.  1250  Connecticut  Ave   NW  1800  Washmiton,  DC  20036  . 

Brenda  M  Girton.  901  East  Capitol  Street.  SE  Washington.  DC  20003 :__ 

Ean  E  Gielde.  1155  Connecticut  Ave .  NW.  1800  Washington,  DC  20036    ...  -™ i t.„™. 

Katherine  Gleeson.  1400  Siiteenth  Street.  NW.  11320  Washington.  DC  20036  , — :... 

Sara  B  Glenn.  3225  Gallows  Rd  Room  3C  004  Fairtai  VA  22037-0001 — ; 

Global  USA.  Inc.  2121  K  St..  HW.  1650  Washington,  OC  20037 ;. .-.. 


Do. 


Do .......^.„.;™;,.^._..u.„..,._— -<;..„._^..: — ».„ 

Do : .^.i......^:....^-..-...., — ^ .,_....:: — ^.... 

Do .;__.i_..»..;- :_i™~i>_^.-.^~..»_..-._.- 

Do  .._„....:„.;. J. „.;^^:..-^-^ ~.:^: . 

Do  ..._.:._._„._. — ^...„.._....__».._.;-_„ ...... 

Do  '''ZZZIZIZ-I~IZ"''''^Z'''7ZZZIZZ 

Richard  D  Gluck.  1801  K  Stict.  NW.  Suite  1200  Washington.  DC  20006  . 


Horace  0  Godfrey.  910  16th  St .  NW.  S  402  Washington.  DC  20006 

Godfrey  AssKiates.  Inc.  15  Golf  Course  Road  Littleton  NC  27850 

lean  C  Godwm.  1010  Duke  Street  Aleiandria.  VA  22314  

Donald  G.  Goft.  1400  K  Street.  NW  1801  Washington.  OC  20005 


Gold  Fields  Operating  Co-Mesguile.  HCR  76  Glamis  100  Brawley.  CA  92227 


Empkqtr/ClKM 


Westinghouse  Electnc  Corp  _ 

Burlington  Northern  Railroad  Co 

Hyjeh  8  Fa.  Inc  (ForCanadaii  Challenger,  tic)  

Hyiek  8  Fn.  Inc  (For  Delence  Equipment  8  Systems,  IM)  . 

IVjek  8  Fn.  he  (ForJ«l  Thompson  ltd)  

Hyiek  8  Fn.  Inc  (For  Short  Brothers  (USA),  hicl  

Ohio  River  Co 

Dayton  Hudson  Corp  

National  Assn  of  Cham  Drag  Slons.  tac 

Flack,  he  IForSpiegel.  Inc)  . 


Flanagan  Group  he  (For  Dominion  Resources,  hd  . 
Flanagan  Group,  he  IFor^Port  of  San  Francisco)  .... 

Virginia  Power _„ _.„ 

Dominion  Resources.  Inc  

Port  ol  San  Francisco 

Virginia  Powr  _... 

Brothertwod  of  Maintenance  ol  Way  Em»l0|iS  . 
Enwronmental  Defense  Fund  . 


Murphy  t  Otnom.  ltd  (For:Amencan  Mohiie  SateflAe  Consortium) 
■tutpky  t  Deaoiy.  lit.  (Fdrfable  8  Winlcss  North  Amenca.  he)  . 

Mnrpky  (  Dimofy,  ltd.  (For£alitoniia  Energy  Company)  

Murphy  8  Demory  (ForMCBA  H) 

Brunswick  Corp 

American  Security  Fence  Corp  

Coalition  Against  Noneffective  lighting  Prelection  Tack  . 

Foley  8  Co.  Inc  (For:Media.  Inc) 

National  Assn  ol  Orthopaedic  Nurses __.... 

PolyPhaser  Corp 

Glau.  he _ 

R.  Dully  Wall  8  Associates 
Co  . 


Coalition  to  Protect  the  htegnty  ol  Ammcan  Todemaiks  . 
United  Food  8  Commercial  Workers  M'l  Umoo  

Enserch  Corporation 

GN6.  he   _. 

National  Deposit  hsuranee  Corp  

Northern  Indiana  Public  Service  Company  . 

RSR  Corp    

Skidmore  Owings  8  Mernll  (SOM) 

Supenor  National  Insurance  Group  

Centerior  Energy  Corp.  et  al 

National  Assn  for  Biomedical  Research  . 

Hazardous  Waste  Treatment  Council 


National  law  Center  on  Homelessness  and  Povefly  . 

New  England  Power  Service  Co _ 

American  Soybean  Assn   _ — 

American  Soc  ot  Clinical  OocokiB  -.- ~ .. 

Fisons  Corp    ^.^ 

Healthcare  Management  AllematiMS,  tac 

HoMmann-La  Roche,  he  

ledeile-Praiis  Biologicals 

Homonal  Sloan -Kettering  Cancer  Centoc  . 

New  MediCo  Associates.  Inc  

Serono  laboratories.  Inc 


Camp  Barsh  Bates  8  Tate  (lor  Sears  Roebuck  8  Co),  el  al. 

Mcleod  8  Pires  (ForFirst  South  Production  Credit  Assn)  

CalciIek  Dental  Products 

Church  of  Scientology  . 
Silver  Users  Assn.  Ine 


Amalgamated  Transit  Union.  AFl-OO  . 

Ndkiii  Company  

Contract  Sennces  Assn _ 

Mortgage  Bankers  Assn  ol  America  ... 

Dairymen.  Inc 


Interstate  Natural  Gas  Assn  ol  Amenca 


Transco  Energy ... „ 

Federal  Home  loan  Mortgage  Corp  

National  Coalition  of  Burn  Center  Hospitals  ...-. .. 

Songwriters  Guild  of  America 

Koch  Industries.  Inc - ^- 

Black  8  Decker  Corp  

Pepsi  Co.  Inc  _ 

Piaa  Hut.  he — 

Automotive  Parts  Rebuilders  Assn  

Committee  for  the  Study  ol  the  American  Ekclaraia  . 

National  Rifle  Assn  of  America 

Parsons  Behle  8  Latimer  (For  Energy  Fuels)  


Murphy  8  Demory,  ltd  If  o(£alilo(nia  Encrp  Co.  tac) . 

American  Bar  Assn 

National  Assn  ol  Cham  Drug  Stores  „ „ 

Parsons  Behle  8  Latimer  (For  Energy  Fuels)  

American  Sugartieet  Growers  Assn    

Metropolitan  Lile  hsuranee  Company 


Honda  North  Amenca.  he  

American  Public  Health  Assn 
National  Forest  Products  Assn 


National  Manufactured  Housing  Federabon  . 

National  Treasury  Employees  Union     

Chugai-Upiohn.  Ine 


American  Assn  lor  Counseling  8  DevelopmcM 

Waste  Management.  Inc  

2ere  Population  Growth,  he  

Mobil  Corp      

All  Nippon  Airways  Co.  Ud ~. 

Convo  Computer  Corp 

Fanuc-  ltd  ,,,„„ .. .. 

Hitachi,  ltd _„...; ' :. 


Hyundai  Motor  Amenca ~ 

Japan  Fed  ol  Construction  Contractors,  tac 

Komatsu  Ltd .... 

Kyocera  Corporation  ,,._.„.- 

Maiak  Corporation 


Murata  Machinery,  ltd  — -.- — - 

South  Louisiana  Port  (Uimmission  -...- ■ 

Robins  Kaplan  Miller  8  Ciresi  (Fotitatttnabonal  Faderatm  o)  FmgM  Far- 
warders  Assn) 
Godfrey  Associates,  tac  . , 


American  Assn  of  Port  Authorities 

General  Awation  Manufacturers  AssocialM  . 


Receipts 


1,500.00 

25.00000 

1.50000 

975.00 
2.125.00 
1.750.00 
3M0.00 

100.00 


300M 


sjaoM 


500.00 
5.750.00 
1.00000 
5.52500 


liSOM 
AJOOiM 

Miib'ob 


2.43250 

79  00 

750M 


4,750.00 
34>,U 


iJUlJtt 

Tiiim 

1.080.00 


IJOOjDO 


10.710.00 
I2JI00JD 


1.90000 

2.500.00 
5.000.00 
3.000.00 


15.640  JO 


400M 
SOOM 


225.00 
Ii22il0 
liOOOO 
1MO.0O 
18.00000 


16JS5M 


297.00 


1041 


2MJI 

J2JI 


10817 
36.05 


amM 


17.000.00 
5.178.00 


Eipendituns 


IB5I7 

'5.n4'34 

i!i27:flb 


1.175.00 

iod'ob 

300  00 
300  00 
11660 


283.00 

Tijiji 


3.43047 

37500 

ks'm 


71.43 


150.00 
13.00 


(3.96 

817^53 


SO-OO 


I3i9l00 
27.54 


27025 


li29J0 


2.000.00 


UMI 


225C 


MiM  E  Go  lb. 


I  Gor  on. 
G  rdon. 


G<«. 


Go  mlei. 


lE 

Steptwii 
William  J 
Brembl 
John  C  Gon 
t»n\n  0 
Barry  Gonenlci 
Mariaret  k 
Gnr|i  B 
JotaHGnl 
GiakMt 
fiMCts  Tarl 
Gerald  W  Gi 
Gtanfc 
Jamas  L 
Siuannt 
EitainC 
Do 


«iidm  Gak  ait.  c/o  Ltailtrjliip  Conlerenn  on  Civil  Ri|ht  2027  MasuchusaRs  Avenue.  NW  Wasliinglon.  OC  20036 

Ham  GeM^illi.  601  13th  Strjet  m  1650-llaitt  Wailiuiiton.  DC  20005  _ 

815  16III  St.  NW  WjsliingtoB.  DC  20006 _. 

2027  Massachusetts  Ave    NW  Waitiinflon,  OC  20036  .._ 

1016  16th  St .  m  Washington.  OC  20036     ;._;...,_^_. 

1700  K  Street,  NW,  »502  Washington,  DC  20006 . ^. 

1000  Wilson  BM  ,  2600  Arlington,  VA  22209 


G  M 


Ji  lies. 


niley.  One  Tabor  Center.  t2500  1200  Sewnleenth  Street  Denver.  CO  80202 

Casualty  Co.  650  South  Front  Street  Columbus.  CH  43206  

G(4ium.  15O0  K  Street.  NW,  1375  Washington,  OC  20005 _ 

.  100  Indiana  Ave   NW  Washington.  DC  20001  

2001  H  Street.  NW  Washington.  K  20036    


I  Muti  II 


Gn  wile. 
Gfi  m. 


Gre<  iberg. 
Greer  crger. 


I  Guen 


I  Guttn  in, 
,151  1 


I  Hal 


Scott  D 
Grealef 
John  K.  Gree 
Oaviitl 
Phyllis  _ 
H.  Thomas 
R  T  Gngg. 
Janice  M  ' 

Nancy  

Gnyinuml  L 
Ion  Gnbbin 
JetlieyJ 
Kathiyn  _ 
Steven  A 
JobnT 

Do 
Gerald  M 
Gabnel  _ 
John  E  Cum 
James  E  Gu 
Lewis  Gulick 
Ned  H  Guth 
AlvinM 
Z.Lou 
GIB.  Nc 

Do    . 

Do  

Do  . 
Bany  Hager 
John  f  Haiti 
Nancy  A  Ha 
Alma  P  Hale 
Angelinin 
Richard  F 
Marian  Hall- 
Sarah  E 
Eliol  J  Haipe 
William  W 
Handgun  . 
Chnstopber 
EncR 
Stuarts 

rFmn 

»A. 

Omm  Jlkers 
Patncia  L 
Wiley  C 
Tom  Hamn 
Richard  M 
Randolph  C 
Anne 

layne  A  Hart 
Gabnel  A 
Fred  Hatfield 

Do 
Janet  1 
Todd  J  Haupl 
Laura  A 
KatKiyn 
Paula  Hawkin 
Jolin  F  Hayde 
Robert  T 
Steven  L 
LeahV 
MarkF 
Robert  A     _, 
lams  D  Ha» 
Health 
William  H 

Do 

So 


Gia  ion.  1828 1  Street.  NW.  11202  Wasbington.  OC  20036 _._ 

Was  nglon  Educational  TeKctfflfflunicatXNn  Assn.  PO  Bar  2626  Washington.  DC  20013 

800  American  Charter  Cmkf  1623  Famam  St  Omaha.  NC  68102-2130 

1341  G  Street.  IWI.  1900  Washington.  DC  20005 

r.  1400  K  Street,  NW  Washington.  DC  20005  

(fceiie.  412  1st  SI,,  S£  Washington,  DC  20003  i 

!  )0  19th  Street,  NW.  1800  Washington,  DC  20006 ! „ 

1400  L  St ,  1350  Washington,  OC  20005  ., 

Giegofch.  3050  K  Street,  NW,  #330  Washington,  OC  20007  _„.; 

«s.  Inc.  1101  141h  Street,  NW.  11201  Washington.  DC  20005 

1128  16th  Street.  NW  Washington  DC  20036  „_ 

Gn  :o.  2300  N  Street.  NW,  1725  Washington  DC  20037  

Gnei  ngef,  2001  Pennsylvania  Ave  ,  NW  Washington,  DC  20004 _..: . 

Gn  isman.  901  31st  Street,  IW  Washington.  OC  20007 _. 

G»up#iho«.  6410  RocUedge  Drive.  1203  Betliesda.  MD  20817  


Gi  inha.  70  Noith  Mam  Street  Wilkes-Sarre.  PA  18711 


Mondragon.  444  North  Capitol  Street.  1711  Washington.  K  20001  ... 

1100  Connecticut  Ave   NW  Washington.  DC  20036  

ard  Ji .  1730  Rhode  Island  Avenue.  MN.  i4I9  WasJiington.  DC  20036  . 

1911  Ft  Myei  Drive  1703  Ailington.  VA  22209 

209  Hayes  Avenue  Charleston.  WV  25314   

Gulljian.  1924  N  Street,  NW  Washington,  OC  20036 

4  World  Trade  Center  Ne«  Yofli.  NT  10048  . 

WW  6lh  Street  Austin.  TK  78703  


701  K  St .  NW.  MOO  Wishington.  X  20006 

r,  500  E  Street.  SW,  4950  Washington,  OC  20024  

tern.  316  Pennsylvania  Ave    SC.  4200  Washmgton.  OC  20003  . 

1920  N  Street,  NW  Washington.  DC  20036    

1709  Neo  York  Ave    NW  Washington,  DC  20006  

1401  Eye  Street,  NW  1200  Washington,  DC  20005 


Hall  r. 


.  Hans  I, 


CtollMJlHl  key. 


.  Ham  II 
gtin 


.  Ha 


Hay  ei 
Hays 
.  Haygiid, 
Hayn  i 
Hay  OS. 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


February  11,  1992 


Organisation  or  Individual  Filing 


1776  Eye  Street  NW  Suite  1000  Washington.  DC  20006 
1400  K  Street,  m  1801  Washington,  DC  20005  ... 
1295  State  Street  Spnngtield.  MA  01111-0001 


Mlieb.  1101  17th  Street  NW.  1705  Washington.  DC  20036  .... 

' '  III.  100  Indiana  Ave    NW  Wasbington.  DC  20001  

1448  Duke  Street  AJeiandna.  VA  22314  _, 

.  2000  M  Street.  FM,  I70O  Washington,  OC  20036 


Granahan,  1620  L  Street.  NW  41200  Washington,  DC  20036 


Hi  I, 

'awtoid,  316  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  SE,  1301  Wasbington.  K  20003 

1615  L  Street,  MM.  1320  Washington.  DC  20036 
n.  2000  M  Street.  NW  Washington,  OC  20036 


Con  rol. 


iillon  Jr .  2010  Massachusetts  Ave .  NW.  1500  Washington.  DC  20036  . 

il.  Inc.  1225  Eye  Street.  NW.  11100  Washington.  DC  20005  

Hansen.  1700  N  Mooie  Street  Rosslyn.  VA  22209 

1321  Duke  Street,  1200  Ataandna,  VA  22314-3563 ^ 

1615  H  Street.  NW  Washington,  DC  20062  , 


301  Wisconsin  Ave ,  NW.  4740  Washington.  DC  20015  . 
919  18th  Street,  NW  Washington.  OC  20006 


Hi  meni 


terman,  1875  Eye  Street,  NW,  1540  Washington,  DC  20006 

ing,  316  Pennsylvania  Ave.  SE  1402  Washington.  K  200O3  , 
Ir ,  1776  lye  Street  NW,  4200  Washington  DC  20006 
950  lEnfant  Plaia  North,  SW,  15300  Washington,  OC  20024  .._, 
501  School  St ,  SW  3th  Floor  Washington,  DC  20024 


H  rns 


amson,  1875  Connecticut  Ave.  NW,  1300  Washington,  DC  20009  ..- 

Hamso+Clark.  1828  L  Street,  m  4802  Washington.  DC  20036 

1101  Vermont  Avenue  NW  Washmgton.  DC  20005  

1.  Arlington  Courthouse  Plaja  II.  471 1  2300  Clarendon  Boulevard  AitmigiiM,  VA  22201  . 
1341  G  Street.  NW.  1200  Washmgton.  DC  20005 .„... 

Hathjway.  1350  llew  York  Ave  .  NW.  1300  Washington.  DC  200«IZZZZr 

4212  Ring  Street  Aleiandria.  VA  22302 . 

HavAs.  1901  L  Street.  NW.  1260  Washington.  DC  20036  

Joani(Ha»es,  8701  Geo<gia  Ave .  1701  Silver  Spring.  MO  20910  ... 

PO  Boi  193  Winter  Park.  FL  32790  : _ 

1700  N  Moore  Street,  20th  Fkior  Arlington.  VA  22209  

1.  1201  New  York  Ave .  m.  4850  Wasbington.  K  20005  _ 

lOO  N,  Brand  Blvd ,  4502  Glendale,  CA  91203 _ _     . 

I,  1 155  Connecticut  Ave,  NW  Washington.  OC  20036  .._ ^ 

1627  K  Stret.  m  4300  Washington,  DC  20006 ._ 

4711  Hunt  Circle  Harrisburg.  PA  17112  - „ „ 

1250  Eye  Street.  NW.  420O  Washington,  DC  20005 


Insutafce  Assn  ol  America.  Inc.  1025  Connecticut  Ave ,  NW  Washington.  K  20036  . 
499  S  Capitol  Street.  SW.  4507  Washington.  OC  20003  


He  hi. 


Ol. 
Di. 

Do. 
Hecbt  Spencell  Assoaates.  Inc.  499  Soutli  Capitol  Street.  SW.  1507  Wasbington.  DC  20003 

Oo 

Oo. 

Do. 

Dl- 

Oo. 

Oi- 

Oo 
James  B  Hedfmd.  1200  181b  St .  NW  Washington.  DC  20036 
Barbara  0 
Jobn  Heftner. 
Heidtman  ( 
Richard  HHIti 
HelKopter  Asi 
Richard  L  I 
Lnns  M.  nHn    i 
Donald  E 


Hi  leman. 


I  Cai  in 


1776  I  Street,  NW,  4200  Washington,  DC  20006 

957  E  Street,  NW  Washington,  OC  20006 

PC  ,  1025  Connecticut  Avenue,  NW.  11017  Washington.  DC  20036 

4  World  Tiade  Center  New  York.  NY  10048 , 

International.  1619  Duke  Street  Aleundna.  VA  22314     .      . 

.  1225  Jetlerson  Daws  Highway,  41100  Aiiington.  VA  22202  

70OO  Milhmod  Road  Bethesda,  MO  20817  

130  E  Washington  Street  Indianapolis.  IN  46204 


Hc«  krson. 


Employer/Client 


Leadership  Conference  on  Civil  Rights 
Detroit  Edison  Company 


Dtpartment  lor  Professional  Employees.  Afl-CIO 

Amercan  Jewish  Committee . 

National  Fed  ol  Federal  Employon  ., 

PkiIic  Resources.  Inc  _..._ ; 

IRW.  Inc 

BP  Amenca.  Inc 


General  Aviation  Manutactuiers  Associitio*  

Massachusetts  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co. j. 

Diiect  Maiketmg  Assn      „_..^ 

National  Assn  ol  letter  Carriers 

International  Assn  of  Amusement  Pailis  t  Attradms  . 

ConlKt  Lens  Manufacturers  Assn  

Panhandle  Eastern  Corp .„ 

Energy  Fuels  Nuclear  Inc .__ ._._.._..,. 


Norfolk  Southern  Corp  ,. 

National  Assn  of  letter  Carriers  „ „., „ 

Capttolme  International  Group  Ltd  (ForiCity  ol  Arorea)  _ 

Capitoline  International  Group  Ltd  (For  Protessnnal  Lawn  Care  Assn  ol  Amer- 
ica) 
Institute  ol  ElKtrical  t  Electronics  Engineers  (IEEE) „ 


Papillion-lavista  School  District 
Philip  Morris  Management  Corp  . 
American  Psychiatric  Assn 


National  Automobile  Dealers  Assn 

US  Telephone  Assn   

ERISA  Industry  Committee 

National  Club  Association  _ 


American  International  Automobile  Dealers  Assn  ....„:. 
Murphy  t  Demory.  Ltd  (For  Calitomia  Energy  Co  tac) . 

Electranic  Industnes  Assn    ... 

Hill  Knowlton  (For  Nintendo  of  Amenca.  Inc) 

Association  of  American  Cancer  Institutes ... 

Cooley's  Anemia  Foundation  „.„.w...~ 

Blue  Cross  of  Northeastern  Pennsylvania  . 


TKC  International  (For:Meiican  Dept  of  Comimice  I  Mustrial  Development) . 

Chrysler  Corporation  

KMS  Fusion,  Inc   

International  Interests,  Inc  .....i...„wi«__._ _ 

American  Fed  of  Musicians  „..„...;. .,^ , 

Towing  t  Recovery  Assn  ol  America,  Iw  ....._ _....„. ....- 

New  York  Mercantile  Eicbange  __,.:. _■_„„„_ i....^.,..;.., 

Jones  Motor  Co.  Inc :^ . . .. ,;j.. 

MPPAA  Solvency  Coalition _._....; ..._ ..... .... 

Schneider  National.  Inc 


Walsh  Trucking  Service,  ht  „ 

Fund  lor  Private  Assistance  m  Memat'l  Dovetopment  (Paid)  . 

American  Automobile  Assn  

American  Cancer  Society 

America  Mining  Congress ««™™. ^™.....™. 

Air  Transport  Assn  ol  Amenca  „. ..^^w™..**.-.™^..- 

Pacilic  Resources.  Inc  ._; _.; 

San  Oiego  Gas  t  Electnc ,„ ...... 

Sando2  Corp 


Graham  t  James  (FonAmencan  Hawaii  Cniiies)  . 
Planned  Parenthood  Fed  ol  Amenca.  Inc 


Boeing  Company  

US  Strategies  Corp  (For  Healthsouth  Rehaliilitation  Corp)  . 

US  Chamber  of  Commerce 

International  Bottled  Water  Assn  .....j..^ . 

American  Financial  Services  Assn  ™. ;„,_.™J„..„. 

Champion  International  Corp :«........ 

San  Diego  Gas  8  Electric „.._.„..^ ,. . 

AnheuserBusch  Companies.  Inc _ .^ _. .„. 

Honda  Noith  Amenca.  hie 


Receipts 


3.75000 

750.00 

5.61B.57 

M.000.00 

43.50 


13.62775 


IJOOJe 
9.«99J9 
t.37S.0e 

4.750  OO 

900.00 


2.50000 
3.481,00 
10.000.00 
200.00 
4.312.50 


19.167.00 


i2iM 


690.00 
UOOOO 

fiiiooM 

5.000.00 
500.00 

5.000  00 
5.005  00 
6.000.00 
I.000M 


Eipenditures 


4.000.00 

20.00 
15.42666 


1.935.00 


225.00 

872.21 

1.71.879.00 

1.S79J0 


American  Road  &  Transportation  Builders  Assn 

Center  lor  Science  m  the  Public  Interest  

American  Foundation  tor  AIDS  Research  

College  of  American  Pathologists 

Air  Traffic  Control  Assn,  Inc 


McAulille  Kelly  Raffaclli  8  Siemens  (For:County  ol  Merced)  ..... 
McAuliffe  Kelly  Raffaelli  t  Siemens  (For.lCF  International  Inc) . 

Natuial  Resources  Defense  Council    „ 

American  Assn  ol  Aiiport  Eiecutives  . ^-„„„. 

March  ol  Dimes  Birth  Defects  Foundation  . 


International  Fed  ol  Pmlessional  &  Technical  En|inien 

Genentech  „... 

Boeing  Company  

Conway  8  Company  (For  Academy  ol  Rail  Labor  Attorneys) 

Citi:ens  for  an  Alternative  Tai  System  

Waste  Management.  Inc „ 

Fluor  Corporation  „ ,„ ,_.„ 

Harsco  Corporation  _ ^.. 

Assn  ol  Americas  Public  Television  Stations 


Hecbt  Spencer  8  Associates  Inc  (For  Birty  Ranch  Co)  

HechI  Spencer  8  Associates,  Inc  (For  Boy  Scouts  ol  America)  

Hecht  Spencer  I  Associates,  Inc  (For  Brown  8  Williamson  Tobacco  Coip)  .. 

Hecht  Spencer  8  Associates,  Inc  (For  los  Angeles  Raiders)  

Hecht  Spencer  8  Associates  (ForMid-Amencan  Waste  Systems.  Inc)  

Hecht  Spencer  8  Associates  IForNalional  Automatic  Menhandising  Assn) 

HechI  Spencer  8  Associates  (Foi:Chartes  E.  Smith  Managemeat.  Inc)  

Bikby  Ranch  Co _ _...._ , 

Boy  Scouts  of  America 


Brown  8  Williamson  Tobacco  Corp  , .„ 

los  Angeles  Raiders  ..,..., 

Mars.  Inc  

Mid-American  Waste  Systems,  Inc 

National  Automatic  Merchandising  Assn  „ 

Charles  E  Smith  Management.  Inc  

AssKialion  of  Independent  Television  Stations.  bK 

Anheuser-Busch  Companies.  Inc 

Associated  General  Contractors  ol  America 

Health  Caie  for  America,  Inc 

New  York  Mercaniile  Eichange , 


Smiths  Industnes 

Associated  Public  Safety  Ctmniofliations  OHicen 
Indiana  Farm  Bureau.  Inc 


59.231.02 
250,00 

mm 

20.00000 
6.250,00 
4.500  00 
2.30000 


4.500,00 
2.500.00 
12.190.20 
4.70000 
1.100.00 


30.000JO 
2.790.00 
2.55O.00 


812.00 

5.000.00 

23J0B.00 

2.125.00 

617.1S 


i.eto.M 
2.Ho.ao 


IJQO-OO 
3.00000 
1.000.00 
1MO.0O 


700.00 
7.200,00 
6.000,00 


20  00 
70  00 


1.500.00 

"iuJia 


i.in.i3 


25  00 
1.685,91 


10.100.00 


19.85 


35200 
275  00 

iiobdod 

350  00 

35  00 

100  00 

2,272,79 


4500 


2.496  20 
20  00 


632.037.00 
623.04 


59731.02 


2.402.36 


3185 
67156 


419.04 


272  75 


5.558.85 


69«.83 

2.539.95 

34.87 

617.15 


21.900.00 


235  00 
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Organiiation  or  Indnridual  Filing 


Keith  E  Henderson.  1901  I  Street,  m.  4260  Washington.  DC  20036  

Karen  Hendricks,  1319  F  Street,  NW,  4604  Washington,  DC  20004  

Dennis  A  Henigan,  1225  Eye  Street,  NW  Washington.  DC  20005  ;.  _....„ 

C  Dayle  Henington,  2000  Pennsylvania  Ave  ,  NW,  46200  Washington.  OC  20006  .......... 

Cynthia  A  Henneberger,  370  L'EntanI  Promenade,  SW,  4800  Washington.  DC  20024 . 

Hercules.  Inc,  Hen:ules  Plaja  Wilmington,  DC  19894  

M,  Lyn  Herdt,  1776  Eye  Street.  NW,  11000  Washington,  DC  20006  

Jo-Ann  T,  Henick,  1800  K  Street.  NW.  1530  Wasbington,  DC  20006 

Hessel  8  Aluise.  PC,  One  Thomas  Circle,  NW,  41250  Wasbington.  DC  20005 ;. 

Oo  „ 

Clitton  T  Hilderley  Jr .  1025  Connecticut  Ave .  m.  4507  Washington.  OC  20036 

Fredenck  Wells  Hill.  1801  K  Street.  NW.  1800  Washington.  DC  20006-1378  :.... 

Geiald  'Jerry'  Hill.  375  Noithbridge  Road,  4350  Atlanta,  GA  30350 „ 

Aithui  William  Hillman,  1235  Jetlerson  Davis  Highway.  4606  Arlington.  VA  22202 

John  I  Hills,  Rt  1,  Boi  645  Purcellville.  VA  22132 _._, 

David  Himmelstein,  2000  P  Street,  NW  Washington,  DC  20036 

GrKe  L  Hinchman,  1331  Pennsylvania  Ave  ,  NW,  4500-2  Washington.  OC  20004  .....,_ 

Nancy  Hiishbein,  1400  P  Street,  NW  Washington  DC  20036  .,. 

Sbeila  E,  Hason,  1200  17th  Street,  NW,  4106  Washington,  DC  20036  

Lawrence  S,  Hobart,  2301  M  St ,  NW,  4300  Washington,  DC  20037 ,.. 

Hobbs  Straus  Ocas  I  Wildoi.  1819  H  St..  NW.  8800  Washington.  OC  20006  ............. 

ooii;!:i:!!i;i;ii:izzzrz;;i:i:ii!iiii:iiiii:i;zz~zz!; 


Oo. 
Do. 
Oo. 
Do. 
Oo. 
Oo. 
Oo. 
Oo  . 
Oo  . 
Oo. 
Oo. 
Oo. 
Do  . 
Oo  . 
Oo. 
Oo. 
Oo. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do  . 


Deanna  Hodge,  606  Noith  Washmgton  Street  Aleiandna.  VA  22314 

Iniin  A  HoK.  20  N  Live  Oak  Rd  Hilton  Head  Island.  SC  29928  

Gail  Hoffman.  1225  Eye  St..  NW  41100  Washington.  DC  20005 


F  Nordy  Holfmann  and  Assoc.  Inc.  400  N  Capitol  St .  NW.  4327  Washington.  OC  20001 

Oo 


Oo  . 
Do  . 
Oo. 
Oo. 
Do. 
Oo. 


Joseph  Michael  Hogan  Jr.,  1701  Clarendon  Boulevard  Arlinglun.  VA  22209 ..„.. 

Hogan  8  Hartson,  555  13tb  St.  NW  Washington,  DC  200041109 .... 

DoZIZIZZZZ~-IIZIZ;ZIZ~IZZ-!~ZI 

Do ..^ ...; ....... _..^ .... 

Oo  _.„_...._...;.„. . ..... ^.- : .; 

Do ...: ..„. ...., .. . „_ ...._ 

Oo  „.:............. . ... 

Do.. ...„„„_. „ : .. 

Do !._.._ „._...._..^.„: _„ ;.._ 

Do - 

William  J,  Holayter.  1300  Connecticut  Avenue.  NW  Washington,  OC  20036 

Philip  C-  Holladay  Jr,.  1025  Connecticut  Avenue,  NW,  4200  Washington.  DC  20036  ... 
Holland  8  Knight.  888  17th  St.  NW.  4900  Washington,  DC  20006 _.. 

Do  „ „ ... 

Holleb  8  Coif,  55  East  Monroe.  44100  Chicago.  IL  60603-4100  

Everett  Boyd  Hollingsworth  Jr .  1341  G  Street  NW.  9th  Floor  Washington.  K  20005  . 

Patricia  I  Hollis.  1300  L  Street,  NW,  4950  Washington,  DC  20005  

Michael  J  Hoogendyk,  706  E-  Bell  Road,  4101  Phoena,  AZ  85022 

Mark  Hopkins.  1725  K  St .  NW.  4914  Washington.  DC  20006 


Hopkins  8  Suiter  (Wasbington).  888  13lh  Street.  NW.  6th  floor  Washington.  DC  20006 
Oo  

Oo .....;.i 

Bernard  Horn.  1225  Eye  Street.  NW.  41100  Washington.  DC  20005  .„ . 

Robert  Jack  Horn.  1990  M  St,,  NW.  4480  Washington.  DC  20036 

R  Kyle  Horst.  122  C  Street,  NW  4350  Washington,  DC  20001  


Hospital  Association  ol  New  York  Slate,  74  N  Pearl  SI,  Albany,  NY  12207 _, 

U  hss  Solove  Houston.  MSH  Consulting  5507  Femdale  Street  Spnnglield.  VA  22151  . 

Do  

Do 

Roger  W  Howard.  3253  E  Chestnut  Eipressway  Spnngtield.  MO  65802  

Allynn  Howe.  101  Constitution  Ave.  NW  Wasbington,  DC  20001  ..."...„ 

Susan  Howe.  729  15th  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20005  -. 

J  Martin  Huber,  5301  Wisconsin  Ave .  NW,  4450  Washington.  OC  20015 „_ 

Thomas  H  Hudson.  PO,  Boi  2787  Baton  Rouge,  LA  70821 

Do  iz™zi;z~zz~.zizi-i— zzzz.;zzzi 
Oo _ . 

Do 


Sharon  M  Hughes.  1735  I  St .  NW.  Suite  704  Washington,  DC  20006 .... 

B  leanine  Hull   1001  30th  Street,  NW.  4340  Washington.  DC  20007  .._.:.. 

Brett  Hulsey.  Midwest  Office  214  N.  Henry  St .  1203  Madison.  Wl  53703 

Francis  M,  Hunt,  1776  Eye  Street ,  N  W.  Suite  575  Washington.  DC  20006  

Hunton  8  Williams.  2000  Pennsylvania  Ave ,  NW  49000  Washington,  OC  20036 

William  Hutnick   1705-B  N  Front  Street  Harrisburg,  PA  17102  

Steven  M.  Hyjek,  2100  Pennsylvama  Ave .  NW.  4560  Wasbington.  OC  20037  


Do. 
Do. 
Do 


HCA  The  Healthcare  Co.  One  Park  Ptasa  PO  Boi  550  Nashville,  TN  37202-0550  ., 

Immigration  Services  Associates.  2111  Wilson  Blvd..  4531  Arlington.  VA  22201-300(  , 

DoIIZIZZZZ~ZIZI.Zl!IZ~ZZZI!Z~ZZ 


Do.. _..„., „ 

.Do 
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Employer/Client 


March  ol  Dimes  Birth  Detects  Foundation 

Association  ol  Junior  Leagues  hit'l.  Inc 

Handgun  Control.  Inc    

Chicago  Mercantile  Eicbange 

Concerned  Women  lor  Amenca  


BP  America,  Inc  _. 

lesoro  Petroleum  Corp  , 

National  Corp  lor  Housing  Partnerships 
Riverview  Towers  Limited  PartnenJiio  ._ 

Ashland  Oil,  Inc 

Westinghouse  Electric  Corp 

Amoco  Corporation 

National  Utility  Contiactors  As» 

Sundstrand  Corporation 


Public  CitiKn  Health  Research  Group 

Digital  Eouipment  Corp   

Zero  Population  Growth  

American  Psychological  Assn  (AFW  -. 

American  Public  Power  Assn 

Alamo  Navaio  School  Board  

Aroostook  Band  ot  Micmacs 


Association  ol  Navaio  Community-ContnilM  School 

Black  Mesa  Community  School  Board 

Bnstol  Bay  Aim  Health  Corp  : : 

Evergreen  Legal  Services .™. ___ 

Kodiak  Area  Native  Assn . _, 

Maniilaq  Assn  . , 

Menominee  Indian  Tnbe  .„.„' 

Mellakatia  Indian  Community 


Miccosukee  tube  ot  Indians  ol  Fhmda  . 

Mississippi  Band  Choctaw  Indians 

Moontown  Ranchena  

Nanagansett  Indian  Tnbe 

National  Indian  Education  Assn 


National  Native  American  Public  Broadcasting  Consortia 

Nava/o  Nation 

Norton  Sound  Health  Corp 

Oglala  Sioui  Tnbe    

Oglala  Sioui  Tnbe  Public  Safety 
Pinon  Community  School  Board 

Pueblo  de  Cocbiti  

Ramah  Navaio  School  Board 

Rock  Point  Community  School 


Rough  Rock  Community  School  ... 

Seminole  Tnbe  ol  Flonda      

Shiprack  Altcmative  Schools.  Inc 
Spokane  Legal  Services  Center 


Society  for  Human  Resource  Managemeit 

U  S  Cane  Sugar  Retiners'  Assn     

Handgun  Control.  Inc 

Archer  Daniels  Midland  Compaq) 

Coca-Cola  Company 

Ciysen  Corp 

Interstate  Natural  Gas  Assn  ol  America  _. 

Keene  Corp  ,. 

Marine  Engineers'  Beneficial  Assn _ 

National  Education  Assn  „ 

Sound  Refining,  Inc 

American  Chiropractic  Assn  „. 

Amencan  Academy  ol  Pediatncs  . 


American  College  of  Osteopathic  Saiieont  ., 

American  Physical  Therapy  Assn 

Damon  Corp 

Infectious  Diseases  Society  ol  America.  hK  . 

PainelWebbei  Gioup.  Inc    

Society  ol  Cntical  Care  Medicine 

The  Gap,  Inc.  el  al   ,_.'. 

Timei  (ioiporation  „ ™ „ „.„ 

Toyota  Motoi  Sales.  USA.  Inc 


International  Assn  of  Machinists  I  Aerospace  t 

Shell  Oil  Co „. 

Flonda  International  Bankers  Association  (FBJU  lac 

Hospice  Caie,  Inc 

Monroe  Communications.  Inc 

Kraft  General  Foods,  Inc  

American  Soybean  Assn  _ 

National  Assn  ot  Mortgage  Brobin  

Alliance  to  Save  Energy ;.„_ 

Cash  Station ._____.. 

Tandy  Corporation  ___... 

Wasbington  Consulting  Group ____.. 

Handgun  Control.  Inc  .„ 

Detroit  Edison  Company  

Armenian  Assembly  ot  Amenca  ...___.. 


Receipts 


2.625  00 
6.12500 
17.61700 


8.115.17 


1.500.00 
2.505.00 


2.000  JIO 


9.600  00 

1,080  00 

23  32 

18.590  50 

63900 


1.000.00 
82.50 
110.00 


12100 
30  00 


160.00 
400.00 
130.00 


950.00 


3150 

~ 38"5fl 

38  50 
55  00 

ii'oa 

90.00 
15.000.00 

i7i22jie 


450.00 
225M 


168.75 


918.75 


9.I61.U 


2.100.00 
600.00 


Amencan  Collectors  Assn.  Inc 

Jknmn  Phamiaceuticai  Company  . 

MCI  Conmnications  Corp     

Burlington  Northern  Railroad  Co 


United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  8  Joiners  ol  Amenca .. 

Associated  Builders  8  Contractors.  Inc  

National  Assn  ol  Surety  Bond  Producers 

Coastal  Corporation   „ 

Louisiana  Stale  University  Foundation 

Pbihp  Morns.  USA „_ 

Seneca  Resources  Inc 

United  Gas  Pipe  Line  Co  

National  (^uncil  of  Agiicultural  Employers  , 

Hadson  Power  Systems 

Sierra  Club : ^ 

Dow  Chemical  Co  

Long  Island  Lighting  Co 

Bridge  to  the  Future  , 


Hyiek  8  Fn  Inc  (For  Canadair  Challengtr.  tic)  

l^iek  8  Fui.  Inc  (For  Defence  Equipment  8  Systcmd 

Hyiek  8  Fii,  Inc  (For NEI  Thompson  LTD) 

Hyiek  t  Fii.  Inc  (FoiiShort  Biotlicfs  (USJU.  Inc)  


Ciicoses,  el  al 


Cilicorp/Citibank  „ 

Fragomen  Del  Rey  8  Bernsen,  PC  (lor  National  Hoday  ItafM)  - 

(For  Irish  Immigialion  Reiorm  Movement  (IKM))  

Fragomen.  Del  Rey  8  Bersen  (PC)  (ForiBM) 


Eipenditures 


4.025.00 
580  00 


16.19091 


34  00 
663JS 


800 


33  00 
8.00 


300000 

614  50 

2.85000 

13J7500 

110  00 

14  00 

2,850  OO 

800.K 
115.00 

800 
U5.31 

7.10700 
1.32000 
828  68 
6,59518 
6.00000 
10  500  00 

75:00 

6^595  18 

6.000.00 



2MM 
2.000  JW 



675JI0 

341J3 

IM^OO 
11  12502 

1.111.29 

500.00 

1.000.00 

115.26 
6.589.00 

1.500.00 

975,00 

2.12500 

"43 1« 

1.750.00 

2.16800 

6.110J0 
63750 
232  50 

111.76 
7.06 

881.25 
U18.75 

1501 
1366 

UMI 
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Mtttnttm  lufncant  Mniulactufm  tasn.  651  South  Wisniniton  SIfNt  Meundna.  VA  22314 
toi  Tanirble  «u«ts.  666  Ptnnsjrlvania  Aw  .  Sf .  1301  Washin|tiM.  DC  20003  . . 
2000  l>nnsy«vaiiia  Ave.  M).  «3310  Washmiton.  DC  20006  


Iflilustiy  Counci 


Do 
Am*  Inibtr  if  5  H  StfKl.  NW  WasDington.  DC  20062 
Instrtute  o1  Inh 
Inl'l  Umon  Un 
tml.  Ml  482 
McnalioMl 


K>a  hita 


18  0 


IMMMliMal 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 
lint  Irvine.  75 
Amy  F  Isaacs. 
Jolin  Isaacs.  1 1 
RusscI  IvculafN 
Ivins  Phillips  & 
Kennetn  M 
Ktlleen  W  lacl^in 
Itn  P  lacobs. 
IVialil  E.  Jahsh, 
Claudia  James. 
I  lancin  li .  1 
Mona  M  Janop 
iapanese  Amer4ai 
Dane  B  JaQues 
Jat-Mon  Consiill 

Do  

Do 
Debra  Livm  iar 
Charles  W  Jaiv 
£d«nn  S  iayne 
Kevin  JeHerson 
Blake  leltery  I 
Wendell  Jeffreys 
JeHineli  SdiwaH 

Do 
Linda  Jenckes. 
jennef  &  Block. 

Oo  

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Oo 

Do 

Oo 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 
Carole  P  Jennii 
Dallin  M  Jensei 
Karen  Jettmar 
Ronald  P  lohns  n 
David  H  Jonnso 
Geo(|eW  tohn 
James  W  Johnsi  i 
Jane  Leoaard 
Nancic  S  Johns  n 
Susan  I  Johns] 
Johnson  t  CibO' 
Allan  R  Jones. 
Barbara  J  Jone^ 
Bcvofiy  c  Jones 
David  R  Jones. 
Eitaio  M  Jones 
Theodore  L  Joni 

Do 

Do 
Jones  Day  Rcaw 

Do  . 

Do 

Oo 

Do   . 

Oo 

Oo 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Oi 

Oo 

Oo 

JoaosVMdo 


nsoiy  Services  Group.  1400  I  Street,  m.  #600  Washiniton.  DC  20005  

n  of  Machinists  t  Aerospace  Moriiers.  1300  Connecticut  Ave   m  Washington.  DC  20036  

B4<i<«s-Goi"rnm«nt  Counsellors  Inc.  818  Conntcticul  Ave .  NW.  11200  Washington.  DC  20OO6 


17111  Sli»e«  m.  1901  Wasbiogton.  DC  20006  .. .. „ 

511  K  Street  IWf  t941  Washington.  DC  20005 . 

Maryland  Ave  .  Nt  Washington,  DC  20002    

1620  I  Street,  MOO  Washington,  DC  20036 

iarker  Chtd  1700  Pennsylvania  Ave   NW,  >600  Washington.  DC  20006  . 

29400  lakeland  Boulevard  Wicklilte.  OH  44092  _ 

1400  K  Street  NW  Washington.  DC  20005 

15  15th  Street  IW  Washington  DC  20005 

2033  M  Street  m  1300  Washington.  DC  20036 , .... . 

kM  17407  Dulles  Airport  Wasnmgton.  DC  20041  i.„... 

M  Street,  m  Washington  DC  20036   

1101  I4th  Street.  11400  Washington.  DC  20005    „    _^„._ 

in  Citiiens  League,  1765  Sutter  Street  San  Francisco,  CA  94H5  i_.'.:_. 

1275  Pennsylvania  Ave .  MW  1301  Washington,  DC  20004     

inls.  208  H  Patriot  SI.  AleuMlna.  VA  22314 


It.  1101  Connecticut  Ave   MW.  M04  Wasiiington.  K  20036 :„ ., 

1 155  Connecticut  Ave  ,  NW,  1800  Washington.  DC  20036  . 

,  1625  L  Sireet,  NW  Washington,  DC  20036  

1225  Eye  Street,  NW,  11100  Washington,  DC  20005  _ _.... 

15  Jefferson  Davis  Highway,  1100  Arlington,  VA  22202  

245  N,  Waco  P,0.  B»  2940  Wichita.  KS  67201-2940  _ 

Connolly  i  Freshman.  Inc.  1015  15Ui  Sheet.  NW.  1500  Wasllmiton.  DC  20005  . 


125  ConnectKut  Avenue.  Mt  Washington.  DC  20036  . 
1  DuponI  Circle.  NW  Washington  DC  20036  
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Orgaouatm  or  Individual  Filing 


Bankers.  299  Park  Avenue  New  Yo*  NT  10171   

d  Auto  Aerospace  t  Agnc  Implement  Workers.  Workers  of  America  IUAW1  8000  E  ktfcson  Awniie  De- 


n  s.  8904  First  Avenue  Silver  Spring  MO  20910 


)0  I 


185  S  Slate  Street.  1700  Salt  Lake  City.  UI  84111 ;. 

■  17lh  Street.  NW  Washington,  OC  20006-2596   

700  thirteenth  NW  1900  Washington,  DC  20005   „ 

1200  17th  Sireet.  NW  Washington.  OC  20036  „. 

.  1156  15th  Street.  NW,  11201  Washington  DC  20005 

Jr,  1156  15th  Sireet.  m.  11019  Washington.  DC  2000S  

lo|nson,  PC  Boi  19109  Greensboio.  NC  27419 

1701  Pennsylvania  Amimm.  NW.  1900  Washington.  DC  20006  . 
633  Pennsylvania  Ave .  NW.  1600  Washington.  DC  20004 


PC    1301  K  Sireet.  NW.  1800  East  Washington.  DC  20005-3307  . 

!00  Mill  Rd  Aleiandria.  VA  22314      

1100  Connecticut  Ave  .  NW,  HIO  Washington,  OC  20036  

1819  L  Street,  NW,  1900  Washington,  DC  20036 

05  East  22nd  St'eet  New  York  NY  10010    „.. 

570  Summer  Street  Stamford,  CI  06905-5518 

;.  PO  Boi  65122  Baton  Rouge.  l>  70896 -. . :. 


t  Pofuo.  1(U  G  SIrM.  m.  1700  Washington.  OC  20005-2011 . 


t  McOonough  2300  M  Street  NW  1900  Washington.  DC  20037 
Jomi  Nalbcf  W^clOor  Pnlevent  Carrere  I  Denegre  1776  Eye  Street  NW,  1245  Washington.  OC  20006 

Do  ^ 

Oo 

Do 
Patncia  Jordan.   730  Ihodi  Waid  ika.  M.  MM  NtskaHn.  DC 20036 

Do 

Oo 

Do 

Do 

Oo 

Do 

Do 

Oo 

Oi 

Di 

0( 

Ot 

Oo 

Do 

Do 


Maty  Lou  JoseplJ  2025  M  Stnd.  NW  Washmgtoo.  OC  20036 

DavH)  Josephs.  I  110  Massachusetts  Ave    NW  5lh  Floor  Washington.  K  20036 

John  J  Joyce  25  Louisiana  Ave  ,  NW  Washington,  DC  20001    

Ardon  B  Judd  Jri  1100  Coonecticul  Aw,.  NW.  1310  Washington  DC  20036 


Emploioi/Clionl 


Havaiian  ElKlric  Industries,  hic 
Kamehameha  Schools/Estate  ol 

US  Windpower,  Inc    _ 

US  Chamber  ol  Commerce  ._. 


SteH  Sorvict  CMtir  Mitiilt . 


Hercules.  Inc  

Procter  8  Gamble 

Totes.  Inc     

Uniroyal  Chemical  Company.  hK  : 

USR  Optonii.  bK    , .. 

Xeroi  Corp  i.„ 

Nissan  North  America.  Inc  

Amencans  for  Democratic  Actnn  . 

Council  for  a  Livable  World  

Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Co 


Family  Holding  Company  Advocacy  Greup 

Lubruol  Corp      _.... 

American  Psiichiatnc  Assn  

American  Public  Health  Assn  ^ 

National  Assn  ot  Arab  AmericMS 


American  Newspaper  Publishers  Assn  

American  Bar  Assn 

Miller  Balis  8  ONeil  (Fo(  American  Public  Gas  Assn  (ATGAI) 


Katten  Muchin  2avis  t  Dombnft  (Forjtesociated  Aviation  Undeiwitcfsl  . 

American  Business  Council.  Inc , 

American  Freedom  Coalition . ,„... -«_„.. ....... 

Christian  Voce.  Inc „ ;...,_._......__ 

Disney  Worldwide  Services,  hic __..! -^ 

Wjjie  Manaiemcnt  Environmental  Services  ....... „„ 

American  Fed  ol  State  County  t  Municipal  Emplojcn  ~. > 

Handgun  Control.  Inc i^ ;...„..„. 

National  Assn  of  Industrial  8  Otiice  Partis  _....^ __.,_-...^i_. 

Wichita  District  Farm  Credit  Council  ... ':„.:. ...;;„....... 

ASARCO.  Inc    , ,„_...„„..... 

Los  Angeles  County  Sanitation  Dislncl :.■_............__,_................. 

Health  Insurance  Assn  ol  America.  Inc „ 

Adhesive  8  Sealant  Counc.i  Inc 

American  Assn  of  Eiectronyography  t  Elcctrodia|onosts ■-. 

American  Dental  Trade  Assn  „,„ „ „ „^,„^^„^ 

American  Diabetes  Assn      ^ ....... ,.„ 

American  Film  Marketing  Assa 


American  Soc  tor  Cataract  8  Retractive  Sur|ei)  _. 

Dental  Cold  Institute 

Independent  Insurance  Agents  of  America.  Inc .. 

International  Soc  for  Hybrid  Microelectronics  ... 

National  Assn  ol  Casualty  8  Surely  Agents  _„. 

National  Assn  of  Life  Underwriters 

National  Assn  of  Professional  Insurance  Agents  .... 

National  Assn  of  Surety  Bond  Producers  ... 

National  Glass  Assn     ^, 

American  Academy  ol  Nurse  Practitioners  ij^ 

Parsons  Behle  8  Latimer  (For  Energy  Fuels)  

Wilderness  Society       „, 

Columbia  Gas  System  Service  Corp  

Federation  ot  Behavioral  PsycMogcJI  t  QNgmtne 
NCR  Corp 


Receipts 


123.00 

'l6if.32128 
1.697  50 


10140,00 

4.087  50 

1  162  50 

52500 


960.00 

8502  30 

6.349.96 

70000 

3.20834 

imixi 

1.200  00 

175000 

10.000  00 

30000 


4.165.00 


30000.00 
5.00000 


16.540.20 

tso.oo 


304.07200 
28.575.00 


9385.S0 


Eipenditures 


2.58125 


159.424  66 
162.32328 


40.394  70 
492.92 
95.59 


951.40 


73198 


1.200  00 
29821 
30.00 
26.00 

6.108.00 


10531 
61104 


11.65800 
U7300 


U  S  Beat  Sugar  Assn 

Unifi.  Inc  

E  I  du  Pont  de  Nemours  8  Co      .. 
Coldwell  Banker  Real  Estate  Gnwp 
El  Paso  Health  Care  Systems.  Ud  .. 

American  Trucking  Assns.  Inc .: 

Dresser  Industries.  Inc      

Consolidated  Natural  Gas  Co 

Community  Service  Saiety  . 


Bentley  Mosher  8  Babsoo.  PC  (FofUifM  EnjiMtnilf  •  lantfqr  Co)  . 

South  Central  Bell  Telephone 

United  Companies  Financial  Corporatno 

United  Illuminating  Co  „„.„ ._ „„ 

Affiliated  Computer  Systems,  hkc ;._...;._„.„. . 

Anchof  Savings  Bank  ....„..„_„... , .., 

County  of  Los  Angeles  ■      •  ■       .    -     -" „ 

Embassy  of  the  (Copies  Republic  ot  Cliina     ■,•',„  ;   ,.  ■     ,      ' 

Genetech     _ _ : _.,.„ 

GNA  Corp . „ . .. 

Nacco  Industries.  Inc  ....__....._ ™ ........; : 

NorwesI  Corp „:..._,_.. ,._.„...___...i,..^...„ _„_ 

Ptizer,  Inc  ; ..^ ... ^.......i....™ ..u.-.. 

RK  Nabisco  he  . 


Slate  Assn  of  County  Retiienmt  Systms 

SCM  Corp    

Upiohn  Company _ 

American  Stores  tympany  , 

Audubon  Institute,  Inc     , 

Freeport  McMoRan  Resoun:e  Partners 

International  Shiptwlding  Corp ; 

New  Orleans  Sports  Foundation  '.. 

City  ot  Alhambra    

City  of  Inglewood 


Ferguson  Company  |For:Cily  o)  Iwcrmofe.  OO  . 

Ferguson  Company  (ForCily  ot  Noivialkl  

Ferguson  Company  IForCily  ot  Oceansidel  

City  of  Provo  _ „ 

City  of  Redondo  Beack . 

City  of  Santa  Ana  ......... „....„... 

City  ol  South  Salt  Late  . 

Impenal  Irrigation  Distnct  . _..,......... 

Inline  Company : 

Long  Beach  Transit 


Octjnside  Redevetopment  Agency  

Fetguson  Company  (ForOceanside  Small  Cralt  HarboO  . 
The  Ferguson  Company  (For  Southeast  Water  Coalition)  . 

Ferguson  Company  (ForWest  Valley  City)  

National  Public  Radio 

Planned  Parenthood  Federation  of  Amencj  ... 

International  Brotherhood  ol  Teamsters _._ 

Dresser  Industries  Inc  _ 


5.166.00 

9.040  50 
9.04050 

. 

"M(Jd!oo 

300.00 

tTSJt 

715.86 

42000 

1.250.00 

115.60 

9.00000 

1.50000 
105.40 

851.62 

496.70 

gob 

143.01 

114  29 

142.00 

16.199.00 

4.438.11 

1.64575 

3.026.00 

817.15 
166.00 

175.00 
I7.S0 

175.00 
850.00 

30.00 

1.500  OO 
2.500  00 

IJOOOO 

7900 
27  00 

5200 

2.00000 
91600 

198.00 
30.05 

700.00 
990.00 

22900 
63.00 

~Tvi,m 

91650 
18.290.0fl 

SHOO 

54  00 
1.52564 

3.00COO 
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Organization  or  Individual  Filing 


Robert  E  Juliano  Assaiates.  2555  M  Street.  WV.  1303  Washington.  DC  20037 

Do  _ _ 

Do ; .. 


Oo  . 
Do  . 
Do  . 
Do 

Do 


Jan  L  Kahn.  1001  Pennsylvania  Ave .  NW.  11350  Washington.  DC  20004 

Kahn  Soares  8  Conway.  1001  Pennsytvama  Ave .  MN.  lUSO-N  Washington.  DC  20004 

James  L  Kane  Ji .  1315  Vincent  Ptace  Mclean.  VA  22101  

Donald  )  Kaniewski,  905  16th  Si ,  WW  Washington,  DC  20006  

James  W  Kanouse,  1700  North  Moore  Sireet.  21sl  Floor  Rosslyn.  VA  22209 

Gerald  Kaplan.  51  Madison  Avenue  New  Yorli,  NY  10010 ...„„... 

David  A  Karcher.  3702  Pender  Drive.  »250  Fairfai.  VA  22030  

Amy  L  Kardell.  1200  17th  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20036  . 


George  Kassouf.  1601  ConneclKul  Avenue.  NW.  1600  Washington.  DC  20009  

Katten  Muchin  2avis  t  Oombrotf.  1025  Thomas  Jelferson  Street.  NW.  1700  E  Washmgton.  DC  20007  . 

Oo „ .„ 

Do ............... ................. „„.;„ 


Do  . 
Do 


Anthony  P  Kavanagh.  2100  Penn  Ave .  1675  Washington.  DC  20037 

Kaye  Scholer  Ficrnun  Hays  I  Haoditt.  901  15tb  SL.  NW.  11100  NastaaaUo.  DC  2000S  . 

Do . . ...,™, ... _.._ . ^ ........ 


Do  . 
Do  . 
Do  . 
Do  . 
Do  . 
Do  . 
Do  . 
Do  . 
Do  . 
Do  . 
Do  . 
Do  . 
Do  . 


Richard  F  Keating.  1776  1 9n(l.  NN.  1200  Washington  OC  20006 . 

Keck  Mahin  8  Cate.  1201  New  Yorii  JWt..  Penthouse  Washington.  DC  20005  .. 

Jennifer  L  Keehan,  1901  Pennsytvania  Ave.  NW  10th  Floor  Washington.  DC  20006  ..... 

J  Michael  Keeling.  ESOP  Association  1100  17th  Steel.  NW.  11207  Washington.  OC  20036  ... 

Melvin  Keener.  1776  I  Street.  NW.  11000  Washington.  OC  20006  

Paul  J.  Kelley.  2727  North  Central  Ave  Phoenii.  A2  85004 

Carol  A  Kelly.  1620  L  Street,  NW,  #800  Washington,  DC  20036  

Donald  E  Kelly.  Public  Affairs  Office  600  New  Hampshire  Ave ,  NW,  illll  Washington.  DC  20037  . 

Edward  L.  Kelly.  1319  F  Street.  NW.  11000  Washington.  DC  20004 

John  A  Kelly.  1025  Thomas  Jefferson  SI .  NW,  1105  Washington,  DC  20007  

Paul  T  Kelly.  1701  Clarendon  Boulevard  Arlington,  VA  22209  ....... 

Susan  N  Kelly.  1101  14th  Street,  NW,  11400  Washington,  DC  20005 

Jane  Kelso.  1225  Eye  Street,  NW,  11100  Washington,  OC  20005 

James  J  Kennedy  Jr,.  400  First  St,,  NW,  1804  Washington,  DC  20001  .„ 

John  Paul  Kennedy.  57  W  200  S.  MOO  Salt  Lake  City.  UT  84101 

Patricia  Cregan  Kennedy,  1100  Connecticut  Ave ,  NW,  MOO  Washington.  DC  20036  ..„._ 

Jeannine  M  Kenney.  1840  Wilson  Blvd .  MOO  Arlington.  VA  22201 ^-... 

J  H  Kent.  1825  K  Street.  NW.  1305  Washington.  DC  20006 _....„.. 

Do : 

Do - .-. 

Oo .._ .„ ... .„ ......... 


Do 

Do 
Do 


Employer/ClienI 


Vytautas  Keibelis.  P.O  Ba  336  Seal  HarbOf.  ME  04675 .-._.. 

Suzanne  S  Kerr.  110  Maryland  Ave  .  NE  Washington.  DC  20002 

I  Michael  Kerr.  1625  L  St .  NW  Washington.  DC  20036  

Richard  F  Kibben.  200  Park  Ave  .  12222  New  York.  NY  10166 


Daiyl  G  Kimball.  1000  16th  Street.  NW.  1810  Washington.  DC  20036 

Gene  Kimmelman.  1424  16lh  St .  NW.  4604  Washington,  OC  20036  _ 

Kimmitt  Coates  i  McCarthy.  Inc.  1730  M  Sireet.  NW.  »911  Washington.  OC  20036 

Do  

Kinghom  8  Associates.  900  2nd  Sireet.  NE.  1109  Washington.  OC  20002  

Do 

Do 


Roger  P.  Kingslcy.  10801  Rnkville  Pike  Rockwlle.  MO  20852  

Janie  A  Kinney.  1500  K  Street .  NW  «650  Washington.  DC  20005 

Maicia  V.  Kinter.  10015  Mam  Street  Fairfax.  VA  22031-3489 

Ronald  Kipke.  1016  16th  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20036 

Peter  C  Kirby.  900  17th  Street,  NW  Washington,  DC  20006 

Donald  R.  Kirtley,  Hercules  Pla;a  Wilmington,  DE  19894 


Frank  D  Kittredge,  1625  K  Street,  NW  Suite  1090  Washington.  DC  20006  . .. 

Douglas  M  Kleme,  11479  Waterview  Cluster  Reston,  VA  22090   

Jeny  0  Klepner,  1625  I  Street,  NW  Washington,  DC  20036  

tadre  M,  Kliciak,  PO  Boi  1000-165  Duluth,  MN  55814  

William  J,  (Billl  Klinefelter,  815  16th  Street,  m.  1301  Washington.  DC  20006  . 

Glenn  Knapp.  773  Dartmouth  Ave  San  Carlos,  CA  94070  .„ 

Theodore  Knappen.  1101  14th  Street,  NW,  11201  Washington.  OC  20005 

James  E,  Kneale,  2335  South  Meade  St  Aflinglon.  VA  22202  .,„ 

Anthony  J  Knettel,  1400  L  Street.  NW,  1350  Washington,  DC  20005 _ 

Bruce  Knight.  415  Second  Street.  NE.  1300  Washmgton.  DC  20002  „.„_ 

James  L  Knowles  Jr .  POBoi  888  Sandstone  MN  55072  

C.  Neal  Kno>.  Neal  Kno  Associates  Bo>  6537  Silver  Spring.  MD  20906 :... 

Darren  Knulthe.  900  17tb  Sireet.  NW  Washington  DC  20006  2596  

Patricia  C  Kobor.  1200  17th  Street.  MN  Washington.  DC  20036 

eiair  Koehler.  I8O0  Diagonal  Road.  1140  Aleiandria.  VA  22314 . 

Kirk  Koepsel.  23  North  Scott  Sherican.  WY  82801  

Kogovsek  8  Associates.  Inc.  1801  Broadway.  11420  Oenvcf.  00  80202 .... 

Do .....:.....„. 


Do 
Do  . 
Do  . 
Oo  . 
Do. 
Oo  . 
Oo  . 
Oo  . 
Do  . 
Do. 
Do 
Do 


Diane  J  Koller.  1101  17th  St   m  1600  Washington.  OC  20036  

Timothy  S.  Kolly,  2805  Meadow  Vista  Drive  Charlottesville,  VA  22906 
Kooiag.  Inc.  4300  B  Street.  M07  Anchorage.  AK  99503  


American  Express  Co  

Hotel  Employees  8  Restaurant  EmploiMS  M°l  Umm 

International  Speedway  Corp  _ 

Martech  USA.  Inc  

Matson  8  Navigation  Company,  lac 

National  Academies  of  Practice  . 

Stock  Information  Group      _ , 

US  Telephone  Assn  

Kahn  Soares  8  Conway  (ForMesltibe  Finn) 

Westlake  Farms  „. 


laborers'  Intl  Union  ot  North  America.  AFl-CIO  .. 

Boeing  Company  

New  York  Life  Insurance  Company _. 

American  Soc  of  Cataract  8  Relnctne  Sw|er|i  . 

American  Psychological  Assn  

Alliance  lor  Justice  

Associated  Aviation  Underwriters  „ 

Environmental  Tai  Policy  Allianct 

Future  Water  International  

Northwestern  Memorial  Hospital 

Regional  Transportation  Authonty 

Consolidated  Edison  Co  of  New  Yort.  Inc 

Beniamin  Moore  8  Co  

Robert  Bosch  Corp ■. 

Brown  Brothers  Harriman  t  Co . 

City  of  Newport  Beach 

Dow  Chemical  Co  

Goldman  Sachs  8  Co 

Hartford  Insurance  Group 

Kraft.  Inc 

londontown  Corporatioo 


Morgan  Guaranty  Trust  Co  ol  New  York 

Pepsico 

RSRCorp 

Siemens  Medical  Systems.  Inc  ..._ 

Spanish  Broadcasting  System  

Te«aco.  Inc  

United  Television.  Inc ™ 

Westwood  One.  Inc  

Anheuser-Busch  Companies.  hK 

Group  Health.  Inc  

Internatiooal  Mass  Retail  Assn  

ESOP  AssKiation  ol  America  

BP  America.  Inc „. 

U-Haul  Intl.  Inc 


Metopolitan  Lile  Insurance  Companies  . 

Appraisal  Institute 

National  Assn  ol  Private  Psychiatric  Hospitals 

Perdue  Farms  Inc     

American  Chiropractic  Assn 


Miller  Balis  8  O'Neil.  PC  (Foritmtrican  Public  Gas  Assn  (APGAH 

Handgun  Control.  Inc  

Railway  Labor  Executives'  Assn  _ 

Edwards  McCoy  8  Kennedy  IFonWestem  Shoshone  Judgnenl  Distnbutkn  Assa) 

Chrysler  Corporation 

National  Milk  Pmducers  Federation 

American  Soc  ol  Plastic  8  Reconstructive  Surgciy  ........__,_„... 

International  Assn  ot  Airport  Duty  Free  Stores  

111  Claiborne.  Inc 

MBI.  Inc 

National  Customs  Brohers  t  Forwarders  Assn  ol  Aneiica . 

Sigallo.  Ltd 

Kent  8  O'Connor.  Inc  (ForiVista  Chemical  Company) 

ARAS 


Peace  Political  Action  Committee  

American  Fed  of  State  County  8  HuMcipal  Emptoyees 
Business  Roundtable 

Physicians  for  Social  Responsibility 

Consumer  Federation  of  America  

Avco  Research  Lab,  Inc 

Royal  Teton  Ranch 

Ferroalloys  Association  

Nuclear  Metals.  Inc 


Receipts 


15.000  00 
37.500.00 
9.000.00 
15.000.00 


15.00000 


3.60000 
9.532.50 


17.01000 
9.7S7iO 


1:030.10 
MOM 

mil 


1.560.00 
4.972.S0 
2.827  50 
2.400  00 
231.58 


675.00 
257.00 


225.00 


3.01000 


5.000.00 


1.750.00 

500.00 

9.075.00 


721.00 


3.332.00 

71810 
3.000  00 
6.460  00 


2.40125 
5.500.00 

4.032  50 


9.249.96 
14.96116 


3.88500 
9.602.00 


Expenditures 


South  Carolina  Research  Authonty  

American  Speech-Language-Heanng  Assn 

Merck  8  Co.  Inc  _ 

Screen  Printing  Assn  htematnnal 

National  Fed  of  Federal  Empolyies 

Wilderness  SKCty 

Hercules.  Inc   _ 

National  Foreign  Trade  Council  

Piolessionai  Assn  Services  


Aniencan  Fed  of  State  County  &  Mumcipal  Emptoyccs 


International  Brotherhood  ol  Teamsters  . 


Greyhound  Lines.  Inc  .. 

Lockheed  Corporation  

Erisa  Industry  Committee 

National  Assn  ol  Wheal  GnaMts  . 


Firearms  Coalition   

Wilderness  Society j; 

American  Psychological  Assn  „ ... 

National  Assisted  Housing  ManaiemenI  Assn  „ 

Sierra  Club  

Animas-La  Plata  Water  Conservancy  Distrct.  Dumfo  Oanlll  . 

Colorado  Water  Congress  

Coneios  Water  Conservancy  District _ 

Dolores  Water  Conservancy  Distnct  

Greater  Denver  Corporation     „ „.......„ 

National  Water  Resources  Assn . 

Public  Employees  Retirement  Assn  of  Colorado  

Regional  Transportation  District  (Denver.  Colorado)  

Rio  Grande  Water  Conservation  Distnct  

Rocky  Mountain  Health  Care  Corp  -..__. 

San  Juan  Water  Commission 

Southern  Ule  Indian  Tribe  

Southwestern  Water  Conservation  Distnct  DuiMfo  CouMr 

Ulc  Mountain  Ute  Tribe 

American  Airlines.  Inc  _ 

Worrell  Enterpnses.  Inc  


6.666.00 

6.00000 
9.100  00 


3.000.00 


1.50Sil 


6JI00.00 
"»"617:7ii 


10.000.00 

4.000.00 

750.00 

1.12500 


10.00000 
47917 
99fl00 
50000 

2.402  98 


7J00M 


6.24«.» 
22J00.00 

4.SOO.O0 
10.749.00 

3.000.00 

4.980  00 


IIJSOOO 
2.S00J)0 


18155 
1.564.M 


904  43 

3.154  43 


915.00 
2Ji5.40 


550.80 
1.75593 

99847 

1.451J9 

56JS 


16875 
56  J5 


5625 
24375 


68.00 


5.235.00 
45000 


1.369.59 
2.944.70 


1.09567 
2.533  55 
1327.61 


114.00 

"iiis^oo 


1.970  J6 

600  00 

1.307.58 




1.10000 

508  64 

"~"~'*~*"*'"" 

256.45 

t.ioow 

M^iio 


2.40298 


1.608  30 
55623 
211.30 


6.749  72 


31812 

82  45 

81056 

7.581.26 

7.145  JO 

"15398 


101J00.95 


UMI 


2254 


I  Klip  II 


*l  ID 


Urn 


Knii  !f. 


Kun 
Ki  n 


L  M 


Lin 


La  m. 


Lan  Mit 


Stiphtr 
G«X|iS 
Mclud  V 
Anil  IMliari 
DonaM  J 
Victor  Kndn 
PaulC 
Hums  t 

Do 
RiilhM 
NefDn 
James  M 
Kutak  Rxk 

Do    . 

Do 
PMtf  %nis. 

Do    . 

Do  .-.. 

Di- 
ll.-. 

Bt  . 
Jotin  R  K|itr 
Laboteis'  Inl 
BruciC 
Richard  I 
Ellen  C 
GramF 
Htbtn  Larat 

Do 

k 

l>i 

Do 

Do 
David  F 
OavidP 
David  R 
Stephen  K 
Ray  H  Lane. 
Jill  Lancelot 
Bruce  Man  I 

Bo- 
te.... 

Do 

ScottH 
William  C 
Rot)in  W 
Warren  Laski 
Nicole  Lau| 
Teny  K 
Lorraine  L< 
Kathryn  M 
Lam  Otiices 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Bo 

B> 

Do 
Bob  Lamrenc 

Do 

Do 
JohnM 
Richard  L  L 
l>aul  Laialt 

Do 

Do- 
bs 


lai  heft 

I  ml 


Ian 


I  » 


Lai  er 


-  l3U| 

Lav 

L   ¥' 


I  Deborah  Sleelman.  Columbia  Squan  555  13tli  Slitct.  NN.  «I220  East  Washmilon.  DC  20004-1109 


Law  11 


lean  H. 


«. 


S  attfi 


Do 

Do 
William  N 
LeadersliiD 
Leadership 
Edmard  R 

Do 
MisaJ 
Gerard  La»e< 
FranUin  11 
James  B  Lei 
I  Cowtl>n4 

Hmku 
Ittnlaliw 

Do  ... 

Do... 

Do.. 

Da.- 

Do... 

Do... 

Do.. 

Bo   . 

Do    . 

Do 
Leiihton  t 

Do 

Do 
Lesher  ( 
Barbara  W 
Leonard  B 
Peter  Levine 
Herbert  J 
Stuart  A. 

Do 
William  H  Li 
Hams  W 
Lawson 
Robert  G  Li 
Liberty  Counfl. 
Diane  S 
Julcnne  Woo 

Do    . 

Do    .. 
IblhlteiiML 


ler 

.  Lei  15. 


-Lei  ■». 
I  LeGi  e 
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Organiiation  or  Individual  Filing 


1455  F>eflns))vania  Avenue.  M»  1600  Washiniton.  DC  200O4 

2121  K  Street,  m.  1650  Washington,  DC  20037  _ 

1050  17lh  Street,  m  1500  Washington,  DC  20036 

1155  Connecticut  Ave,  l«l  Washington,  00  20036  

1615  H  Street  Pt*  Washington,  DC  20062   ^ : 

100  N  Brand  Ave  ,  S-502  Glendale,  CA  91203 

730  Fainaxn  Dr  Columbus,  OH  43214   

er.  PC .  1055  Thomas  lefterson  St .  NW  14 It  Washinitaii.  DC  20007 


.5517  Chev»  Chase  Pln«» .  m  Washington.  DC  20O15 

'.753  Lanier  Place  m  Washington  DC  20009 

PO  Bo  31608  Raleign.NC  27615   

CampbcU.  UOI  Coonecticul  Ave..  HN.  ilOOO  mtOmgm.  K  2003C  . 


OirtmnHnrnma..  m. MUMnkatlw.  DC 2O0B7 


1455  Ttrntjlmit  tteniie.  IM  IlOOO  Washington.  DC  20004     _ 

Union  o(  IMk  AMfica.  AaCIO.  905  16th  St    PIW  Washington.  DC  20006 

Jr..  1350  I  Street,  m*  Washington,  DC  20005  

1  Massachusetts  Ave  m  4800  Washington.  DC  20001 

1015  18th  SI ,  NW  Washington.  DC  20036 


.  2341  JeHerson  Davis  »m-  ••  100  Arlington.  VA  22202 

1627  E|e  St    NW  41000  Washington,  DC  20006  


III.  PO  Boi  1417  049  Alejandria.  VA  22313 

1800  K  St .  NW,  11 100  Washington,  DC  20006 .„.. 

1030  15lh  St .  NW  1964  Washington,  DC  20005  

bnght.  One  Busch  Place  St  Louis.  MO  63118 

ter  555  13th  Street.  NW.  4430  West  Was«m|ton.  DC  20001 

710O  Sycamore  Avenue  Takoma  Paili.  MO  20912 

indy.  2601  Virginia  Avenue.  NW  KtehaftM.  DC  20037 -.. 


412  First  Street,  SE  Washington,  DC  20003 
100  NE  Adams  Street  Peoria,  H  61629-1460  . 


1901  Pennsylvania  Ave .  NW  4200  Washington.  DC  20006 

1125  15th  Street,  NW  Washington,  DC  20005       

m.  444  North  Capitol  Street,  1711  Washington  DC  20001  .. 
Iin,  One  Thomas  Ciicle,  NW,  1900  Washington.  DC  2000S  , 

,  1615  H  St ,  IW  Washington  OC  20062   _„ 

I'lha.  PO  Boi  1417.049  Aleiandiia.  VA  22313 


6  Associates.  103  Pnnct  St  Aleiaodna.  M  22314  . 


1350  Connecticut  Ave .  m  4200  Washington.  OC  20036  „.. 

•son  1130  17th  St .  NW  Washington.  DC  20036  

WD.  801  Pennsytvaoia  Ave.  NW.  1750  Washington.  OC  20004 


I  wge,  1150  Connecticut  /We.  NW.  1900  Washington.  DC  20036  .._: „ 

C  nterence  on  Civil  Rights  2027  Massachusetts  Ave    NW  Washington.  DC  20036  . 

C  nterence  Education  Fund  2027  Massachusetts  Ave    NW  Washington,  OC  20036 

li  my.  1500  It  Street,  NW,  4200  Washington  DC  20005      


1100  Connecticut  Ave  ,  m  Washington,  OC  20036  

Ledeter.  900  19th  Street,  NW,  4B00  Washington.  OC  2000C  

300  Eye  Street.  NE,  4200  Washington,  DC  20002  . „ 

185  South  Slate  Street,  1700  Salt  Lake  City.  UT  84111  _ 

!.  Inc.  3814  West  Street  Landover,  MO  20785  

1730  Rhode  Island  Ave.  NW  41117  Washington  OC  20036 

;ies.  1025  Thomas  letterson  Street.  MN.  •700-E  Washington  DC  20007  . 


I  iv»i1.  1667  It  StraK.  W  Noshngtoo.  DC  20006  . 


Ru  M.  Inc.  1919  S  EaOs  Street  4103  Ailington.  VA  22202-3IRS  . 

ivine.  1015  15th  Street,  NW  Washington.  X  20005    „., 

L  vine.  601  13lh  Street,  NW,  4350-S  Washington  OC  2000$ 

2030  M  Street,  NW  Washington,  OC  20036 

1614  King  St  Aleiandria,  VA  22314     

1919  Pennsylvania  Ave    NW,  4850  Washington.  K  20006  .., 


•IS.  Morgan  Lemis  t  Bockius  1800  M  Street.  MN  Washington  DC  20036 

300  Pratt  Street  Luke.  MO  21540-1099  

177  East  900  South,  1102  Salt  Lake  City.  UT  84111    

iratore   11  DO  Connecticut  Avenue,  NW,  4930  Washington.  DC  20036 


1*1  nan. 


c/o  Elign  Castro  PO  Boi  21544  University  Station  San  Juan,  PR  0093M544  . 

1331  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  NW  4560  S  Washington.  DC  20004    _ 

Lindley.  1725  17th  Street.  NW,  4109  Washington  DC  20OO9  


iMhn.  1341  G  Stmt  M.  1900  tItoslmfkM.  DC  20005 


Empkiyer/Client 


Joseph  E  Seagram  t  Sons,  Inc     

Global  USA.  Inc  IFor  Earth  Qbsetvalioii  Satillilt  Cti 

leiaco  Inc   _. .._,.. 

Waste  Management.  Inc  . 


Chamber  ot  Commerce  ot  ttie  US „ 

Citinns  tor  an  Alternative  Tax  System  : ... 

Criminal  Justice  Oversight  CommittM _. 

American  Pilots' Assn 

SI,  Lawrence  Seaway  Pitols  Assn _ „... 

Coordinadora  de  Organinciones  Empitsaniles  do  ContrewU 

Daimler-Benz  Washington,  Inc    ««, -.....„_.. 

Dow  Chemical  USA 

Capital  Markets  Assurance  Corporatno  . 

Education  Resources  Institute  

Financial  Secunty  Assurance  

AllsuD  i  Associates.  Inc 


Kyros  Associates  (For  Amencan  Soc  lor  Cell  Biology.  4<  an  . 

Association  ot  Administrative  Law  Judges.  Inc  

Board  ot  Veterans  Appeals  Protessional  tesn  „ _, 

Cooperative  ot  American  Physicians,  Inc    

Merit  Sustems  Potectclnn  Board  Professioflal  Jkssii  

New  England  Council.  Inc 


Motorola,  Inc  „,. ,. „ :^.. . ... „.* _.. 

Allied-Signai  Aerospace  Co,  Inc  _ .. 

Conterence  of  Slate  Bank  Superwson -, 

Bath  Iron  Works  Corp  ,_ 

James  River  Corp    

McGuire  Woods  Battle  (  Bootlie  (FotOccidenlal  Cheiniul  Coi;) 

Potlatch  Corp         

McGuiie  Woods  Battle  t  Boothe  (ForSolile  Corp)  

McGuiie  Woods  Battle  I  Boothe  (For  Specialty  Coatings  Gflxip.  Ik)  . 

McGuire  Woods  Battle  t  Boothe  (For^Sun  Co.  Inc) - 

National  Assn  of  Cham  Drug  Stores 

New  York  Stock  Eichange.  Inc  _ „.„ 

American  Seed  Trade  Assn  , 
Anheuser-Busch  Companies,  kic  ... 

leias  Gas  Transmission  (^  _, 

National  Taipayers  Union 
BAl  Co 


Cryogenic  Vacuum  Technok)|y  Co  . 
FAA-Congress  Watch        


National  Automobile  Dealers  Assn 

Caterpillai.  Inc  

International  Mass  Retail  Assn  ...„ .._._ 

Mortgage  Bankers  Assn  of  America  ._,.__„__.■- 

Dallas  Area  Rapid  Transit 

Imrei  Company,  Inc  „..„., 

Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  US ^.. 

National  Association  of  Cham  Drug  Slons.  kc  . 
AEtna  Life  t  Casualty 


Blue  Cross  &  Blue  Shield  of  Missouri  . ^ ...... 

Grocery  Manulacturers  ot  America  '. ... __..„_ 

Johnson  t  Johnson  __ ; ...... :.„_„ 

L«kheed  Corp    _._ . .; ,.. ._..„.. 

National  AssKiation  tof  tlw  SaMOt  H IMI  Tim  Cut  :.... ...._. 

National  Health  Labs,  Inc _..;._ , ; . 

Ptirtr.  Inc     _., . 

Pharmaceutical  Manofactums  Ass»  , . ......... . 

Energy  Partners ._....„_.._„..„. 

Eiergy.  Inc .„.„ ,.Z .* 

Fishermen's  Committee  „ .„_ . ........... ... 

Assn  ot  America  s  Public  IV  StatoM „... 

National  Coal  Assn  „ „.„; ..........a. 

Burlington  Northern  Railroad :..„..« .^ . 

Coalition  for  Affordable  Housing  ..^.^..^ ^„^,.„„^ 1, 

Harvey  s  Resort  Hotel/Casing   .. , , „ .. '. 

Martin  Marietta  Corp  ^ :._J_ ^„„.. 

OPIUR  ;„:. ....: :;.„..:....;... 

Standard  Federal  Savings  Bank 

Transcontinenlal  Properties.  Inc  

Paul  Werth  Associates  Inc  (For  Groceiy  Manufacturers  AsMCHtion) 


Thacher  Prottitt  t  Wood  (Forfapital  HoMmt  Coip) , 

Chicago  Board  Options  Eichange  . .;.;.„. 

Chrysler  Corporation  _.;.„_.. 

U  S  Telephone  Assn 


Minority  Business  Enterprise  Legal  Defense  i  Education  Fund 

Parsons  Behle  I  Latimei  IFor  Energy  Fuels)  ..., 

Public  Resource  Assn  .... 

Fireman  s  Fund  Insurance  Clos .. _„_™., 

American  Independent  Refiners  Assn  .'. .™.., 

Bridge  Products       ....J.;, 

Cogeneration  t  Independent  Power  Coalition  ot  Amenca.  kic  ... 

Consolidated  Natural  Gas  Service  Co.  lot 

Donohue  (  Associates,  Inc , J„. 

Globos  International.  Inc  _ .._.. .;.„. _, 

National  Hydropower  Assn  .....„„...„...;..i__. 

Natural  Gas  Vehicle  Coalition  ™.......„.„.„i„., 

State  of  New  Meiico  (Natural  Gas  Program)  —..... ,. 

TeiaS'New  Meiico  Power  Company  ... , , 

Tosco  Corporation „ „.., ..... 

American  Dairy  Products  Institute  „..__;... „.„,._..i™, 

Cordage  Institute     _. 

Visiting  Nurse  Assn  of  America  ^'.^^ 

Agricultural  Policy  Working  Group  .... 

American  Public  Health  Assn  .„ _„ 

IransCanada  Pipelines ™ 

Common  Cause 

National  Assn  of  Housing  Cooperatnut . 

First  Interstate  Bancorp    

Manufacturers  Hanover  Corp  .i ^.. 

US  Gypsum  Co 

Weslvaco  Corporation  ......... 

Sierra  Club , .. ^... 

Chrysler  Corporation  ,. .! _. 


CSX  Corporation  

Bruce  P  Cameron  (ForEmbassy  ol  MozambHioi) 

Bruce  P  Cameron  IFor  Embassy  ol  Nicara|M) 

Bruce  P  Cameron  (FortSTNA  Center)  _ 

Philip  Moms  Management  Corp     


Receipts 


2.00000 

43269 

25000 

81200 

6.500.00 

4.056.19 


itOM 


9.131.50 


I6.S00.00 
340.00 


ijntM 

--•:-—•—- 

"'"imM 

5.000.00 
2.00000 

5  00000 

500  OO 

-™     .. 

5.00OM 

imn 

6.05t.00 

154.72 

3.300.00 

375.00 

9.000.0« 

657  52 

iCOM 

2aiie.oi 

500.00 

6,60000 
150  00 

66.00 

MSO'OO 

600  00 

750,00 

750  00 

1.200,00 

900  00 

1.050  00 

1.20000 

18,000  00 

11.25000 

8.00000 

3.25000 

3.30000 

2.00000 

5.000.00 

2.000,00 

2.000.00 

1,000.00 

5.000.00 

2.00000 

3.062.50 

120.59375 

.  10.000  00 


iinM 


1.200.00 

4.500.00 

337.50 


787.50 
2.400JO 


sast 


tsm 


634.50 
4JOO.O0 
i.mM 


1.200.00 

2.00000 
1.000  00 


408.90 
6.252.00 


4.500.00 

1.204.00 

2.006.00 

B02.00 

4,230.00 


Eipenditures 


34.35 
4.0S6I9 


I.D73.14 


0.30 

89660 

OJO 


1.41000 

5100 

340  79 


600  00 
600  00 
750  00 
900  00 
300  00 
600  00 
1.200  00 
1.550  00 


5.150  00 
363  07 


7790 

98.94209 

3.76264 


5.77200 


27.00 
803.00 
129.54 


302.26 
936.32 


34544 

1818 


215.90 


350.00 


50M 


463  75 
353.00 


490.61 


360.00 


February  11,  1992 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORI>— HOUSE 


2255 


Organization  or  Individual  Filing 


linton  Mields  Reisler  i  Cottone,  1225  Eye  Street.  NW.  1300  Washington,  DC  20005 

Do _ - 


Do  . 
Do. 
Do  . 
Do  . 
Do 
Do 
Do  . 
Do 
Do 


Lipsen  Whitten  t  Diamond.  1725  DeSales  St .  NW.  1800  Wastiington.  DC  20036  . 
Do 
Do 


Oo 

Do  , 
Do  . 
Do 
Do 
Do 


Barbara  A  little.  1155  15th  St .  W».  1611  Washington.  OC  20005 . 

E  Geoffrey  Litllehale,  1500  K  Stieet,  NW,  650  Washington,  DC  20005    

livestock  Marketing  Association,  75G9  Tiffany  Spiings  Parkway  Kansas  City.  MO  64153- . 

Paul  iMigno.  2001  M  Street  NW  Washington.  DC  20036   

W  Timothy  Locke.  499  S,  Capitol  Street.  SW.  1507  Washington.  DC  20003  .._ ;. 


Do 
Oo. 
Oo 
Do 


Frank  P  lombardo  II.  317  Baronne  Street.  N-25  New  Orleans.  U  70112 

Elizabeth  long.  1828  I  Street.  NW.  1802  Washington  DC  20036  

Linda  A  Long.  1156  15th  Street,  NW,  4550  Washington  OC  20005  


Do 
Do 


Do, 
Do 


Robert  S  long.  1130  17th  Street,  NWWashmgton,  OC  20036 ._ 

Laura  Loomis.  3030  N  luckahoe  Street  Arlington  VA  22213 : — , 

Brian  C  Lopma,  470  L'Enfant  Plaza,  SW  East  BIdg,  47112  Washington,  OC  20024 _ 

Lord  Day  i  lord  Barrett  Smith,  1201  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  NW,  1821  Washington,  DC  20004 

Franklin  W  losey,  1110  Vermont  Ave  ,  NW,  41250  Washington.  OC  20005  -._ 

Bill  Loughrey,  One  Technology  Parkway  Boi  105600  Atlanta.  GA  30348 -.- 

Celia  C  lovell,  1500  K  Street,  NW  1375  W.shington  OC  20005 ..._.™- 

James  lovell,  20361  Middlebelt  Livoma,  Ml  48152 ^^.;„....,.._;.„w_ 

Gene  A  lucero,  633  West  5th  Street.  43500  Los  Angeles,  CA  90071 - — I...,.:....-.- 

Oo — .~.~ ^_™... 

Michael  S.  Lucy,  One  Bowdoin  Square  Boston,  MA  02114   _;; .;. M^^ » 

Kevin  A  Lynch,  1275  K  Street,  NW,  41100  Washington,  DC  20005  ...^1^-.^^:.^ — ;. — 

Samuel  A  Mabiy,  1800  K  St,,  NW  Washington,  DC  20006  :.,i..#.-.:i.;:.. — ; 

Robb  S  Mackie  II,  1004  Duke  Street  Aleiandna,  VA  22314 :. 

Robert  E  Mackm,  122  South  Swan  Street  Albany,  NY  12210 


Robert  MacKay,  901  East  Capitol  Stieel,  S£.  2nd  Floor  Washington.  OC  20O03  : 

Madison  Pubk  Affairs  Group/Earle  Palmer  Brown.  2033  M  Street.  NW.  1900  Wislimfloo.  OC  20036 


Do  , 

Do 

Do 


Paul  J  Magliocchelti  9527  Wallinglord  Drive  Burke.  VA  22015 ™„...i. . 

Oo  ~~...~ 

James  W  Magner.  PWA-RAG  PMB  4600  Rochester,  m  55903-4600  .-. 

Walter  B,  Maher,  1100  Connecticut  Ave  ,  NW,  4900  Washington,  CC  20036 >, 

Lawrence  R  Malone,  1211  Avenue  of  The  Americas  Mew  York,  NY  10036  .....;._... 

Manalos  t  Manatos.  Inc,  1750  New  York  Ave  ,  NW.  4210  Washington,  DC  20006  : 

Do   

Anne  Mancer.  P,0  Boi  530187  Birmingham.  Al  35253-0187  .-^  ^ — ..i_. 

Diane  S  Mand.  1100  Connecticut  Ave  ,  NW  4310  Washington.  DC  20036  „„.„.,.:.„„....:;, 

led  Maness.  1615  H  Stieet,  NW  Washington,  DC  20062  ;. — . 

Donald  W,  Mann,  60  8  frakim  Stieet  Tenally  NJ  07670 _„.... 

Mark  Mansoui,  2033  M  Street.  NW,  4300  Washington.  DC  20036-3399 — I...... 

Manufactured  Housing  Institute.  1745  Jefferson  Davis  Highway,  4511  Ahington,  VA  22202  . 

Robert  Y  Maples.  1341  G  Street.  NW.  4900  Washington,  OC  20005 

John  V,  Maraney,  324  East  Capitol  St .  NE  Washington,  DC  20003  - 

Marc  Associates.  Inc.  UOI  17th  Street  m  1803  Washington.  DC  20036.4704  ........ — 

Do .~~ — 

Do „ — ■ — .^.. 


Jettery  D  Mareoe.  1615  H  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20062 

Richard  F  Mark,  1000  16lh  St .  NW  4810  Washington,  DC  20036 

Patricia  Markey,  1155  15th  SI ,  NW,  4400  Washington,  DC  20005  ,,..:.... 
Luther  A  Markwart.  1156  15th  St..  NW  41101  Washington.  DC  20005  . 
Marlowe  i  Company.  1667  K  Street.  NW.  4480  Washington.  DC  20006  . 

Oo 

Oo - .- -..- — 


Do 
Do. 
Do  , 


Chalmers  H.  Morqais.  1350  Csnotcticot  Avenue.  NW.  1200  Washington.  DC  20036  . 

Do 

Catherine  A  Marshall.  2001  M  Street,  IW  Washington,  DC  20036  


David  F  Martin.  Plumbing  Manulacturers  Institute  1655  N  Ft  Myer  Drive.  1700  Arlington  VA  22209 


EmployerA^lient 


Colorado  School  ot  Mines  Foundation    

k)wa  Department  ol  Transportation  

Michigan  Oept  ol  Transportation  . 

Northern  States  Power  Company „ 

Slate  of  Colorado,  DepI  ol  Highways _ 

Slate  ol  11,  Oept  ot  transportation  _ 

State  ol  II  DepI  of  transportation.  On  ol  Water  Resooicis  . 

Water  Reclamation  District  ol  Gifittf  Cliici|o 

Wisconsin  Electnc  Power  Co  _, ^ 

Wisconsin  Power  6  light  Co  

Wisconsin  PuOlK  Service  Corp 

Choflitets  Oivilopininl  Co.  hic  ............................ 

Fedetol  Recvd  Seivw  Coip  

Health  Trust,  Inc _ ;... 

McDonalds  Corp _ „ 

National  Rural  letter  Camors  Assa 

Pioneer  Seed  Co.  Inc  , 

Rolls  Roirce,  Inc  

RJR  Nabisco  Washington,  toe 

Weslinghouse  Electric  Corp _ 

Ethyl  Corpoialun   , 

Glau,  Inc  


Capitoline  International  Group  ltd  (ForiCity  ot  America)  

HechI  Spencer  i  Associates  (Forfimby  Ranch  Co)  , 

Hecht  Spencei  t  Associates  (ForBoy  Scouts  ol  Amenca)  . 

HKht  Spencer  i  Associates  (For  Brown  t  Williamson  Tobacco  Coip) 

Hecht  Spencer  t  Associates  (For  Mars.  Inc)  

Hecht  Spencer  t  Associates  (For  Mid-American  Waste  Systems,  loc) 

Hecht  Spencer  &  Associates  (ForNational  Automatic  Merchandising  Assn) 

Hecht  Spencer  6  Associates  (ForChanes  E  Smith  Management,  loci  „ 

Entergy  Services.  Inc     — 

AfliencM  Foundation  lor  AIDS  Research  

MoattMMiy  HcCracken  Walker  t  Rhoads  (Forfoalition  lor  Affordable  Horn  Fi- 

nancmg). 
Montgomery  McCracken  Walker  t  Rhoads  (For  National  Assn  of  Maritime  Orga- 
nizations) 
Montgomery  McCracken  Walkei  t  Rhoads  (ForNational  Republican  Institute  tor 

International  Affairs) 
Montgomeiy  McCracken  Walker  t  Rhoads  (For  Pilots  Assn  ol  the  Bay  and  River 

Delaware) 
Montgomery  McCracken  Walker  t  Rhoads  (FoiAirts  of  Philadelphia  Maritime 
Eichange) 

National  (^al  Assn . 

National  Partis  t  Conservation  Associatm .... .^ ;_ 

Citizens  tor  a  Sound  Economy  .„ . 

Daniel  F  Young,  Inc  __. .„ , . 

Shipbuilders  Council  ol  America ...-__ . 

Scientific- Atlanta  ; . 

Norfolk  Southern  Corp  .• : 

National  Hearing  Aid  Socdy  . 


Commercial  Finance  Assn  (CfA)  .„ 

Sidley  i  Austin  (For  General  Electric  Capital  Corp)  . 

J  Makowski  Associates,  Inc  

PaciliCorp  Electric  Operations _>.... 

Hercules.  Inc  '. „.^ ; . 

American  Subcontractors  Assn .., 

National  Conterence  of  Insurance  Legislators  

American  Assn  for  Counseling  &  Development  „ 

Harbert  Power  Co _ 

Kraft  General  Foods 

Northern  Stales  Power  Company  . 

Phihp  Moms.  USA 

Stiaico,  Inc 


Paul  J  Magliocchetti  Associates.  Inc  (For:Huglies  Aiicfait  Company) 

Paul  Magliocchetti  Associates.  Inc  (For  United  Technok)gies  CoipontiM)  , 

Prisoners  With  AIDS-Rights  Advocacy  Group  (FV(A4IAG) 

Chrysler  Corporation 

Hoechst  Celanese  Corp _ 

City  of  San  Francisco 


United  Hellenic  Amer  Cofl|RSS  (  AMCr  HellMic  Aliaatt.  lac 

Vulcan  Materials  Co  _ - 

Dresser  Industries.  Inc  — 

Chamber  ot  Commerce  of  the  U.S 

Negative  Population  Growth,  Inc  «». — . — 

National  Assn  of  Arab  Americans  ™ ..„. ^ — 


Phihp  Moms  Management  Corp 

National  Star  Route  Mail  Contractors  Ass*  

Affiliated  leadership  League  of  t  for  the  Blind  

American  Assn  ol  Ciolleges  of  Osteopathic  Mediciw 

American  Lithotripsy  Society    

American  Soc  for  Gastrointestinal  Endoscopy  ....^.. 

American  Soc  of  Anesthesiologists  _. 

American  Soc  of  Clinical  Pathology  

American  Soc  of  Hematology 


American  Urological  Assn/Amer  Assn  ol  Clinical  UnHogiStS  . 

Health  Industry  Manufacturers  Assn  (HME) 

Health  Industry  Manufacturers  Assn  (BIJ 

Helen  Keller  National  Center 


International  Society  for  Cardiovascular  SurgerySoc  Vas  Sar  . 

Merck  Sharp  and  Dohme  — 

National  Association  ot  Epiiipsy  Centers  ... 

National  Coalition  oo  Immune  System  Disorders 

National  Hemophilia  Foundation  

Nl  Industries  ___.._ 

Recording  for  the  Blind.  Inc  ..^ — — 

Research  Society  on  Alcoholism ; :„„. 

Rorer  Pharmaceutical  Company ",,v, ,   , _ 

US  Chamber  of  Commerce 


20/20  Vision  National  Proiect.  hic  „;. 

Uniled  Dislribulion  Companies  

American  Sugarbeel  Growers  Assn  - 

City  ot  Venice.  Flonda 

Coalition  to  Keep  Alaska  Oil  

Coalition  to  Repeal  the  Wnghl  AfflMdmtal 

End  Notch  Discriminatno 

Independent  Pilots  Assn 

Memphis-Shelby  Csunly  Airport  Autbonly  . 


Association  of  America  s  Public  Television  StatiORt 
Children  s  Television  Workshop 


Capitoline  International  Group.  Ltd  IFoc:PioffssioHl  loon  Caie  tasa  oi  km- 

ica) 
CM  Services.  Inc -■ 


Receipts 


7.50000 


1.000.00 

275.00 

1.000.00 


Eipendituns 


15.467.99 

4i98ll 



10.745.87 

5.436.00 

10.920.64 



24.49237 

2.58574 

28.184  43 

15.939.00 

7.691.74 

7.500110 

IB.a0BJt 

77.58 

9.100il0 

""■*" "*~ 

iSXBM 

6.000.00 

5.00000 

5.106.00 

72.00 

4.000.00 

2.500.00 



5.000.00 

33.500.00 

16.46700 

3J!5JiJi0 

rM4l8 

1.000.00 

10100 

96638 

»8J)ii 


ijmn 

3MBM 

11.250.00 
5.89e.W 


3.40000 
6.150.00 


I.998J0 


9J75.00 

500  00 

12.00000 


396.00 


1.66600 
3.000.00 
2.50000 

22.0001^ 
5.000.00 
1.000.00 
5.500.00 

21.000.00 
9.000JIO 
250.00 
4.50000 
1.000.00 
2.000.00 
..„...„-. 

6.000.00 
1.00000 
2.000.00 


3.915410 


1.125M 
1.480.00 
4.042.50 
1.375.00 
425  00 
150.00 
3.000.00 


2.049.00 
500.00 


3.72592 
3.939  91 


2.66875 
4.450.20 


IJOOOO 
46800 

2.050M 
2.930.69 


26561 


1.31000 

17.105.00 

40,00 


281.00 


113,70 
3615 
140  33 
41,00 
20.00 


184  69 


UMI 


225  { 


Will  Maiti 
Mil»M 
Do 
AnniM 
MliurK. 
GlcnDiwi 
Scott  D 
Mjiy  Chtf 
Siuettt  " 
tosepliM 
M>u«in  Ti 
limMUi 
EHciiMan 
MkIimI  J 
H  Wnlq 
Do 
Do 
McAuliltc 
Do 
Do 
Do 
to 
Do 
to. 
Od. 
D* 
Oi. 
Ih 
Di. 
Bo 
Do 
Do 
Do 
CDatlie 
Do 
Oi 
Do 
Oi 


PO  to  2960  Nuliwllo,  TH  37219-0%0  _... 

If  MOkj.  Saiti  S2<l.  Tht  Farraiut  Blit|  900  17tli  SI .  NW  Waslim|tofl.  DC  20006 

I  liOim.  i015  mil  StiMl.  m  Waslnnjlon.  OC  20038    "I  I.IZlZIZIliZZ 

asor,  1220  19th  SIrwt  m  #700  Waslnngtoii,  DC  20036  i__.» 

MasoA.  1101  Vefmonl  kn    NW.  1604  Masltinroii.  DC  20005  . 

ison.  1535  Oonoco  Aloandrii.  VA  22314 ^ 

Malheis.  1909  K  StfMt.  m  Wjshin|ton,  DC  20049  _ 

tdtlmn.  Arliniton  Courtnoust  Plaja  II  2300  Clarenilon  Boulevard.  #711  ArtMgton.  M  22201 

•attinily.  1901  North  Moore  Slieel.  11100  Artniton.  V»  22209  .... 

t  Ellis  i  Adams   1 130  Connecticut  Ave .  NW.  1750  Wasliiii|toii.  DC  2003S  

.  4609  30th  Street,  m  Washmtton,  DC  20008  . 

1730  M  Street.  NW  Washmiton.  DC  20036     ., : 

Mdams.  1776  In  Street,  IWI.  11000  Washinjton,  DC  20006 

kUm.  1155  15tli  St.  NW.  1504  Wajtimgtoit.  DC  20005  . 


1%  t  MMk.  13*1  e  Start.  M.  2gtf  Flm  NnkMilM.  K  2000S  . 


Mc  nH  taacaln.  Inc.  1730  H  Stini.  IW.  MOO  Wislmfhn.  OC  20036 


Oa 
Di 
D» 
D» 
Oi 
Oi 
Oi 


McOoi  M.  901  ISUi  Street.  NW.  1700  Washmiloii.  DC  20005-2301 


m  tvti 


I  Pete  UNI 


k  G«i 


McM  vei 


Sttpleii 
Steven  A 
Charles  I 
Daniel  J 
Marianne 
McOernwtt 

Oi 

ii 

Oi 
Jack 

Do 

Do 
Dinali  D 
Paul  I     _, 
KateMcGd 
PatrKia  G 
Sli<f«l 
Susan  G 

Do 
HcHale 
Rolwrt 
IraE 
Gerald  I 
lindsat 
Bon  McLeai 
Michael  R 

Do 

Do 

Do  . 

Oi. 

Oi. 

k. 

Di. 

Di 
Tara 
MaiyT 
toseph  F 
lames 
Francis  X 

Do 
Medtronic, 
Stewart  C 
Larry  Mehlh|t< 
Vemofl  H 
Stanley 
Susan  R 
Carol  Hclto 
MbKD 
I. 


HcCarter.  1015  15lh  Street.  NW  Washinilon,  DC  20005 

McDonnell.  1334  G  Street.  NW  Fitth  Floor  Washington.  DC  2000S 

cO)(   1030  15th  Street,  NW  II020  Washington.  DC  20005  

tOermolt.  1155  Connecticut  Ave    I**  Washington,  OC  20036  . 


N  Oermott.  1155  Connecticut  Ave,  NW,  (500  Washington.  DC  20036  .. 
I  :Dennott.  1350  Ne»  Tork  Avenue,  NW  1615  Washington,  DC  20005 
Ihll  t  Emeiy.  1850  K  St .  NW.  1500  Washington.  DC  20006-2296 


I  McMal  m 


i  Meal  rm. 


Oi 

Edward  I 
Harold  E 


Ml  iner. 


JeanL 
Oavidll  ^ 
McliailBii 
HcliailC. 

LoalMiali 
Military  Boo 
JeHreyT 
Linda  B,  Mi 
MarcE 
Peg0  Miller 
Richard  W 
William  T 
Miller  I 
MiHer  t 


Mill  r. 
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N  Ellresh,  1255  23rd  Street.  IW,  1850  Washington.  DC  20037  , 

27  Hampton  Place  Nutley,  NJ  07110 

1155  Connecticut  Avenue  NW  1400  Washington.  DC  20036 


IcGinnis.  Francis  McGinnis  t  Rees  1000  Potomac  St .  NW.  #401  Wastiiatlon.  DC  20007  . 

McGratn.  919  18th  Street.  NW  Washington,  OC  20006 

lire,  PO  to  464  Cedar  Crest.  NM  870O8     


!  Coi  1  8  Welch.  PC.  1100  Chamber  ot  Commerce  Buildint  hdianapoln.  M  4620*  . 

Mcli  yre.  1313  L  St .  NW  Nislmtln,  K  20005    

1224  17th  StiMt  MIMwilton.  DC  20036 _ _ 

MiKjeraafl.  2200  Mill  Nnd  Aleuodna  VA  22314    

Mc  aughlin.  1133  15tn  Street,  NW  Washington.  DC  200O5 


490  LEntinl  Plaja.  SW,  13200  Washington.  DC  20024-2120  

IcLMd.  1  MassachusitU  Aw..  NW.  #800  Washin|tafl.  K  20001-1431  . 


Mc!  irley. 
in  adow. 


.  1025  Connecticiit  Avenue,  m  Washington,  DC  20036  . 
300  5th  Street,  NC  Washington  DC  20002 


i.  7307  Baltimore  Avenue,  1112  College  Park,  MO  20740  . 
600  Congress  Ave    11360  Austin,  rt  78701 


aney.  701  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  NW  Washington.  DC  20004  . 


c.  70OO  Central  Ave  ,  NC  Minneapolis, 


I  55432 


egaw.  1 155  Connecticut  Ave   IM  Washington  DC  20036 

■■,  23  N  Scott.  127  Sheridan,  WY  82801    

r.  1630  Duke  Street 4th  Floor  Altiandria.  VA  22314-3465 

4  World  Trade  Center  New  York.  NY  10048  , 


Mei  field. 


ismger.  606  North  Washington  Street  Aleiandria.  VA  22314  . 

1133  21st  St.  NW,  1400  Washington  DC  20036    

istn.  3M  Center-Bldg  220-6E-02  St  Paul.  MN  55144-1000  . 
I.  1100  Connecticut  Ave.  NW  Washington.  OC  20036 


M  SI 


mgan.  6000  Connecticut  Ave   NW  Washington.  OC  20815 

nw.  1801  K  Street,  m.  Suite  1200  Washington  K  20006  . 


1747  Pennsntvania  Avenue,  NW,  1300  Washington  DC  20006 

,  499  S  Capitol  St ,  SW,  1520  Washington  DC  20003  ™ 

t  Fnednch,  135  South  LaSalie  Street,  11610  Chicago.  H  60603  

iddleton,  100  South  Charles  Street  PO  Boi  987  Baltimore  MO  21203 
122  C  Street,  IW,  4th  Fl  Washington,  OC  20001 


Ml  ki 


Manufxturers  Assn  Belleville  Shoe  Manulacturmg  Co  PO  to  508  Belleville.  1  62222 
r.  295  Madison  Ave  19th  Fkm  New  Yori  NY  10017 
r.  818  18th  Street.  MN  1900  Washington  DC  20006  . 


1  Massachusetts  Ave  ,  1800  Washington.  OC  20001-1431 
1424  16th  St ,  NW,  »604  Washington  OC  20036 
iller.  1701  aarendon  Bhrd  Arlington,  VA  22209     , 

lAiler.  1101  14th  Street.  NW  11400  Washington  DC  20005  

Aj3  ci 


Oh  ralier 


rates.  Hams  N.  2111  Wilson  Bhrd,  1531  Arlington.  VA  22201-3008. 
Chid.  655  15th  SI.  m.  1900  Washington.  DC  20005-5701 


Employer  A:iienl 


Harwell  Martin  t  Stegall 

TonU  Motor  Sales.  USA.  Inc         

Vhii  Mwco  VegetaHle  Distributors  Assn 
Contnence  of  State  Bank  Supervisors 


Robins  Kaplan  Miller  I  Ciresi  (For  Assn  of  the  United  Slates  Drffly)  . 

College  ol  American  Pathologists       

Beer  Drinkers  ol  America  Legislatnt  Action  Committet  

American  Assn  ol  Retired  Persons  ..„ 

Air  Trattic  Control  Assn,  Inc „„ ^.. 

Gas  Apfliance  Manulaclurers  Assn,  Inc  _.i ___. 

Cl«»  Australia  Pty.  ltd „-„^..™._.. , 

Oil  Chemical  i  Atomic  Workers  International  Union  „i... ; ^. 

League  ol  Women  Voters  ol  We  Ui ™ . „'„;._„„ 

BP  AmerKa.  Inc  .: '-... -,.  :■.      , '.  ,;.■',■ , 

J  G  Boswell  Co „: ,-.._,_., __„;.j^ 

New  York  Cotton  Eichange „ ..._.....__; .... i 

Supima  Association  ot  Amenci .!.._....... a 

Clark  County 


Diagnostic  Retrieval  S|«tMn 

Fairlai  ., : ... 

Harker  Firm  (For  International  BoHM  Walir  Attn) 

International  Franchise  Assn 

tAonarch  Wine  Comapny    

MASSPORI/Commonweailh  ol  Massachosdti  -.«,.._ 

National  Greytiound  Assn  -^^ 

National  Judicial  College  . 

National  Medical  Cart 

Nevada  Power  

Nevada  Resort  Assn 


Seafarers  htemalional  Union  •     ,     . "    - 

Taarkana  Chamber  ol  Commerce  _....._.....;.. 

Unnctsity  ol  Nevada/las  Vegas/ReseaicN  Ciirtit 
Unncnity  ol  Nevada.  Reno 

Americao  Electric  Power  Co.  Inc  

American  Nuclear  Energy  Cmmcil 

Carolina  Power  8  tight  Co _„... 

Commonwealth  Edison  Co  

Consolidated  Edtson  Co  ot  New  Yorli.  Inc  . 

General  Atomics  _ ......_ 

Louisiana  Energy  Setwccs „- 

Oklord  Energy  Co  _.._...™. 

Sealaska  Corp  „,_ ._.-...._ 

SOKA  University  '.',  , 

lurlxk  Irrigation  Distnct  ...._ ,„„_ 

Westinghouse  Electric  Corp i_„........ 

Yukon  Pacilic  Corp  „.! L. 

American  Public  Health  Assn _.J. 

Alzheimer's  Assn 


Receipts 


3M« 


8JS4.0O 
349.K 


7.380.00 
7.500.00 
2,502^6 


North  American  Eiport  Gram  Assi.  Inc  .„_ „.. „. .^_._ 

Waste  Management.  Inc     '„ .„. 

Capital  Holding  Corp 

Resources  lor  Group  Management,  he  (For:6reetuig  Card  Jtesn)  ... 

Assxiation  ol  American  Vintners __. 

Dorothy  Holt  Estate „ „ 

National  Grocers  Assn    _...^ 

Public  Employees  Retirement  Assn  ot  Colorado 

Dow  Corning  Corp . 

National  Committee  to  Preserve  Social  Security  t  HediUK  .... 

Outboard  Marine  Corp 

Hauck  8  Associates.  Inc  (For^aring  bidustnes  Assn) 

Morality  in  Media.  Inc  , „.„ _,. 

Oracle  Corporation  , ,.__ , 

Calitornia  State  Dept  ol  Education .....„,„„ , .___._ 

American  Financial  Senrices  Assn  ...._ „. , '. 

Bailey  Morns  8  Robinson  (For  Health  Insurance  Assn  ol  Ainenea)  , 

National  Center  on  Education  t  the  Economy  

Indiana  Bell  Telephone  Co  _ 

Citizens  lor  Ta«  Justice    _, 

Western  Coal  Trallic  League ... !.^_.„ _....„„ 

American  Trucking  Assns.  Ix  .. 

ILWU 


National  Assn  ol  Postal  Supervisors ..;...._...... 

McLeod  Walkinson  8  Miller  (For  American  Assn  ol  Crop  Insurers) 

Mcleod  Watkinson  8  Miller  (for  American  Mushroom  Institute)  

Mdeod  Watkinson  8  Miller  (For  American  Peanut  Product  Manulaclurers.  hicl  . 

McLeod  Watkinson  &  Miller  (For  Chicago  Board  ol  Trade)  

McLeod  Watkinson  8  Miller  (For  Coalition  tor  AHordable  Home  Finanang) 

Mcleod  Watkinson  8  Miller  (For  General  Mills)      

Mcleod  Watkinson  8  Miller  (For  Mid-Valley  Water  Aultiority) 

Mcleod  Watkinson  8  Miller  (for  Stale  ol  Florida  Department  ol  Citnu) 

Mcleod  Watkinson  8  Miller  (ForUmled  Egg  Producers)  

Health  Insurance  Assn  ol  America,  Inc    ._ _. 

American  Osteopathic  Assn   . 

United  Action  lor  Animals.  Inc   

Capital  Network  System,  Inc 

Mmlj  levm  Cohn  Ferris  Glovsky  8  Popeo  (ForGoldman  Sachs  1  0»)  

MinU  levm  Cohn  Ferris  Glovsky  t  Popeo  (ForSecurities  Industry  Assn) 


3.000.00 
2.000.00 
2.000.00 
IS.OOOOO 
1. 400.00 
1.4O0.0O 
2.MO.0O 

"  imM 

15  000  00 
80000 

iiMw 

7.50000 
7.000.00 
1.400.00 
2.600.00 
7.500.00 
12.00000 
2.250.00 
7.500.00 
2250.00 
2.25000 
3.000.00 
7.00000 
6000.00 
4.50000 
4.500.00 
996250 
4.50O00 
8.800  00 
6.000.00 
2.56600 
4.28000 

"  1550  00 

itnM 


Eipenditures 


SiODJIO 

mat 


80.000  00 
250.00 


IS.6».00 


10.94612 
17.49999 
15.000  00 
10.00000 
7.51800 
4.32000 
25970 
6.85900 
7.550  00 
9,000  00 
3.848.00 


260.00 
2.517.00 


2.362.50 
1.000.00 
1.200.00 


2.500.00 


Waste  Management.  Inc 
Sierra  Club 


National  Rural  Letter  Gamers  Assn  . 

New  York  Mercantile  Eichange 


Society  lor  Human  Resource  Management 
Warner  Communications,  Inc       , 
3M 


McClure  Trotter  8  Menti  (For:Goveramenl  ol  Puerto  Ricol    ; „. 

Cadwalader  Wickersham  8  Taft  (ForMereedes-Benz  of  North  America.  Inc) 

Central  Gull  Lines.  Inc  

Robins  Kaplan  Miller  8  Ciiesi  (For.lnternalional  Federation  ot  Frei|tit  For- 
warders Assn) 

OXY  USA,  Inc „__.>.- .... , 

Van  Fleet  Associates -..„J.^_.„...w .™J. ,.Z. 

Estate  of  Edwin  A  Gallon  ,. '. ._._...-„.. ... ^..,_. 

MNC  Financial  Inc  ; ._.._ . J. „ .,_._„ 

Children's  Defense  Fund  „.j._ ._™... „;._, ;....„.„ 


lead  Industries  Association.  Inc  „.i. „ 

Volunteer  Trustees  of  NotFor-ProIrl  Hospitals  :.._ 

McLeod  8  Pires  (For  Coalition  tor  Affordable  Home  Financint)  . 

Consumer  Federation  ol  America   _. 

American  Chiropractic  Assn 


Miller  Balis  8  ONeil,  PC  (For  American  Public  Gas  Assn  (AKA)) 

American  Couxil  on  International  Personnel  (ACIP) , 

American  Nuclear  Energy  Council  ^„,  ,„      --  , 


81200 
2.564  30 
33.565  00 

i5!bodoo 

9.250  OO 
1.000.00 


112.50 


1.74981 
13.749.99 


ssus 


5.40000 
7.984  00 


3.8SS40 
1.000.00 


15.50 


1.271.63 
1.660.00 


60143 


701.27 
325.03 
19872 
23574 
50974 
36144 
4496  52 
66808 


150  00 
180  21 


7.50 
10.00 


1.000.00 
32.944.05 


802.52 


5.283  96 


8.95 


89.00 


159.04 


I9B.93 


171.35 

"ISM^io 


320.00 


593.51 


2U.00 


tt7.92 
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Do 
Do 


CG  Pete  Milligan,  1442  SW  Troon  Circle  Palm  City.  R  33490  . 

Amy  J,  Millman,  2200  Mill  Road  Aleiandna,  VA  22314  „ 

Anna  Minaya.  2632  Wagon  Drrve,  I2D  Aleiandna.  VA  22303 


Minority  Business  Enterprise  Legal  Delense  8  Education  Fund,  220  I  Street.  NE,  1280  Washington.  DC  20002 

Minti  Levin  Cohn  Ferns  Glovsky  8  Popeo.  PC .  1825  I  Street,  IM,  11200  Washington.  DC  20006 

Do 

Do -,...... , _._„.. 

Lawrence  H,  Mml.  1614  20tli  Stitel.  NW  Washington.  OC  20009  , 


Michael  Monroney,  470  I'EnlanI  Plaia,  SW  East  Building  17112  Wasliffl|to(i.  DC  2002*  . 

Frank  B,  Moore,  3003  Buttertield  Road  Oak  Brook,  II  60521    

Obie  Moore,  1156  15th  St,  NW,  11015  Washington,  DC  20005 _. 

Randall  B  Moorhead,  1300  I  Street,  m.  I1070E  Washington.  DC  2000S  _. 

Judith  Morehouse,  1700  N  Moore  Slrett  Rossryn,  VA  22209 

Anne  L  Morgan.  1016  16th  St ,  NW  Washington,  OC  20036 ...-_ 

John  Morgan.  501  3rd  Street.  NW  Washmgton.  DC  20001  '. 

James  W  Morrison  Jr ,  815  Connecticut  Ave ,  m.  1800  Washington.  DC  20006 . 

Do  _ 

Mark  E  Morrison.  1825  Eye  Street.  NW,  tllOO  Washington.  DC  20006  . ., .. 

William  C,  Momson.  200)  North  Adams  St  Arlington.  VA  22201  , 

Morrison  8  Foerster  2000  Pennsylvania  Ave  ,  NW  Wasliington,  DC  20006 „ ,.. 

Evelyn  M  Morton,  601  E  Street  NW  Washington,  DC  20049  _ 

Michael  I  Morton,  910  ISth  Street,  NW,  W2  Washington,  OC  20006 

Do  ...... 

Kenneth  B  Moss.  701  Pennsylvania  Ave .  1720  Washington.  DC  20004 


Paul  W  Mousseau  Jr ,  3000  K  Street,  UN  Penthouse  3  A  Washington.  K  20007  ~^—.. >-...-... -, 

Do ...:.. — .. ... 

Ann  Mulligan.  1730  M  Street,  NW  Washington.  DC  20036   . ..... 

Daniel )  Murphy.  2300  N  Street,  NW,  1725  Washington.  OC  20037 .;„;,._ :.,J.,_ ; „.,„ 

James  Jackson  Murphy,  1720  I  Street,  NW  7th  Floor  Washington.  DC  20006  ...  _..„,..v ............ , 

Paul  T  Murphy.  PC  Boi  619500  Dallas.  TX  75261 .._-. ^.-„_i ... .. 

Margaret  R  Murray.  One  Massachusetts  Avenue.  NW.  4800  Washington.  OC  20001  ....-.-.-..._:. . . 

Do .- 

Ricliard  0  Murray.  1133  15th  Street.  NW.  #640  Washmgton.  OC  2000S  ..„:...._ .._;™.- ....__; 

Robert  J,  Muth.  180  Maiden  In  New  York,  NY  10038 ;.. 

Lawrence  D,  Muzzy.  2200  W  Salzburg  Road.  Mail  IIW281  Midland,  Ml  48611 . 

National  Abortion  Rights  Action  league.  1101  14th  Street.  NW,  5th  Floor  Washington.  DC  20005  .— .. 

National  Agricultural  Chemicals  Assn,  1155  15lh  St .  NW  Washington,  OC  20005 .'.....„..».- 

National  Assn  lor  the  Sell-Employed  (NASE)  575  Ritchie  Road  Capitol  Heights.  MO  20743  .--..„. 

National  Assn  ol  Cham  Drug  Stores.  Inc,  PO  Boi  1417-049  Aleiandna,  VA  22313   .....-„.. 

National  Assn  ol  Federal  Employees.  1140  NW  63rd  Street.  1301  Oklahoma  City,  OK  73116  :._ 

National  Assn  ol  Home  Builders  ol  the  US .  15th  t  M  Sis ,  NW  Washington,  OC  20005  ': : .;.. 

National  Assn  ol  Letter  Carriers,  100  Indiana  Ave,,  WW  Washington,  OC  20001  i. 

National  Assn  ol  Margarine  Manulaclurers,  HOI  ISth  St .  NW,  1202  Washington,  OC  20005 _.. 

National  Assn  ol  Mortgage  Brokers  (NAMB),  706  E  Bell  Road,  1101  Phoenii,  A2  85022  -„^ - 

National  Assn  ol  Real  Estate  Investment  Trusts,  Inc,  1129  20th  St ,  NW,  t705  Washington.  DC  20036  , ^ 

National  Assn  ol  Stevedores,  2011  I  Street,  NW.  1601  Washington,  OC  20006  _ ..^ ;. 

National  Assn  ol  Wheal  Growers.  415  2nd  SI,,  NE,  4300  Washington.  DC  20002 :.. 

National  Automobile  Dealers  Assn,  8400  Westpark  Drive  Mclean.  VA  22102        ._, 

National  Beer  Wholesalers'  Assn.  5205  leesburg  Pike,  »1600  Falls  Church,  VA  22041  ...... ,....:_ 

National  Cable  Television  Assn.  Inc,  1724  Massachusetts  Ave  ,  NW  Washington.  OC  20036  -. . —:. 

National  Child  Care  Assn.  1029  Railroad  Street  Conyers.  GA  30207  . ;,.„:_.. #. 

National  Childcare  Parents  Assn.  3612  Bent  Branch  Court  falls  Church.  VA  22041 w..^ u.-. 

National  Coal  Assn.  1130  17th  Street,  NW  Washington,  OC  20036 '. j....... 

National  Coalition  lor  Fair  Trade.  514  Clinton  Street  Grand  Haven,  Ml  49417  ;_^._.„ 

National  Community  Action  Foundation  Inc.  2100  M  Street.  NW.  f604A  Washington,  DC  20037 . _._ 

National  Council  for  languages  8  Int'l  Studies.  300  Eye  Street.  Suite  211  Washington.  DC  20002  .......L....-.,.. 

National  Council  of  Agricultural  Employers.  1735  I  Street.  IM.  1704  Washington,  DC  20006 ; 

National  Council  ot  la  Raza,  810  first  Street,  NE,  »300  Washington,  OC  20002  ; . 

National  Education  Assn,  1201  16lh  St ,  NW  Washington,  DC  20036  

National  Environmental  Strategies,  600  New  Hampshire  Ave  ,  NW,  tlOlO  Washington.  DC  20037    „ ..;, 

National  family  Planning  8  Reproductive  Health  Assn,  Inc,  122  C  SI .  NW.  1380  Washington.  DC  20001  

National  fed  of  Business  and  Prolessional  Women's  Clubs,  2012  Massachusetts  Ave  ,  NW  Washington.  OC  20036 

National  fed  of  federal  Employees.  1016  16th  Street.  NW  Washington,  DC  20036    

National  food  Processors  Assn,  1401  New  York  Avenue.  NW,  MOO  Washington,  DC  20005  , 

National  foreign  Trade  Council,  Inc,  1270  Avenue  ol  the  Americas  New  York.  NY  10020 

National  Hearing  Aid  Society.  20361  Middlebelt  livonia.  Ml  48152  '. ..;. 

National  Hydropowei  Assn,  555  13th  Street,  NW,  1900-E  Washington,  DC  20004  „ ; ._ 

National  Knitwear  8  Sportswear  Assn,  386  Park  Avenue  South  New  York,  NY  10016  _ u.;™.. 

National  league  of  Postmasters  of  the  US ,  1023  North  Royal  Street  Aleiandna,  VA  22314  : ^.. -^ 

National  Milk  Producers  federation,  1840  Wilson  Blvd  Arlington,  VA  22201 ,-.. „„, 

National  Rille  Assn  ol  America,  1600  Rhode  Island  Ave  ,  NW  Washington,  OC  20036  „....: :■- „ 

National  Rural  letter  Carriers  Assn,  1630  Duke  St ,  4lh  Floor  Aleiandna.  VA  22314-3465  .,... ... 

National  Spa  8  Pool  Institute.  2111  Eisenhower  Ave  Aleiandna.  VA  22314  .....„..• ;_,. i^ .;,_■„.. 

National  Tour  Assn.  Inc.  546  E  Main  Street  leiington.  KY  40508    ; „.^.. 1 -.,.. ..... 

Irene  Natividad.  400  S  Kensington  Street  Arlington,  VA  22204  ; . .; ,.; _. 

Ralph  G-  Neas.  2027  Massachusetts  Ave,,  NW  Washington,  DC  20036  ....  .. , _.,^. ..;....„„ 

Shirley  Nell.  555  13th  Street,  NW.  t300W  Washington  DC  20004   _.._..;..,c__.^.„„ ^ 

Joshua  E,  Neman.  1016  16th  Street.  NW  Washmgton,  DC  20036 _.-.„..._ .. .!_ 

Chnstine  V  Nelson,  )  Massachusetts  Ave  ,  NW  1800  Washington.  DC  20001-1431  . J....J ......: 

Do  ■-..-.. _, 

E  Colene  Nelson,  1004  Duke  SI  Aleiandna,  VA  22314       ; .j.a.....^.:.. .._, 

lisanne  Nelson,  801  Pennsylvania  Ave  ,  SE  Washington,  OC  20003  „^«;'_™_.J_^._.... : ;, 

Scott  E  Nemanich,  150  N  Michigan  Ave  ,  12800  Chicago,  IL  60601  „ L..; ; , 

Mark  Nestlen.  1300  I  Street.  NW,  1950  Washington,  DC  20005-4107  _-._.i.; ....-.., 

Aleiander  Netchvolodoff,  1301  Connecticut  Ave  ,  1200  Washington,  DC  20036 ....__.w..__.. ... . 

lours  H  Nevins.  1500  K  Street.  NW.  #200  Washington.  OC  20005 -.,  .,.,;,...■,- — ^... .;...i 

Do - .....;..... ■-, ....-.^: . . .-.—. 

Do ~ . — :._„..;.... 

Do  v.._. - . „„...„..;.. ^*.._..... : ^.™.i.i— 

Do  „...i..,_ ....„..« . . . ..'. ~._j, .,.__...;.—._; .!....:.._.„.„._ 


Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 


William  B  Newman  )r,  PO,  to  23451  Washington,  DC  20026  ;.. 

Newman  8  Holtzmgei.  PC  ,  1615  L  St .  NW,  #1000  Washington.  DC  20036  ..;. 

E  BruM  Nicholson,  1800  M  SI ,  NW  Washington.  OC  20036     

Nickerson  8  Stiner,  1919  Pennsvlvania  Ave  ,  IM  1850  Washington.  DC  20006-3404  . 

Nicholas  K  Niemann,  One  Central  Park  Plaza,  11 100  Omaha,  NE  68102  

Do - 

Alan  Nissallie.  1133  15th  Street.  NW.  1640  Washington.  DC  20005 , .;. 

William  A.  Nitze.  1725  K  Street,  IM.  #914  Washington.  DC  20006 


Niion  Hargrave  Devans  8  Doyle.  One  Thomas  Circle.  NW.  #800  Washington.  DC  2000S 

Do  _.. 

Barbara  D  Nocera.  955  L'Enlant  Plaza.  SW,  15300  Washington,  DC  20024 

Robert  I  Nooter,  600  Maryland  Avenue,  SW,  1800  Washington,  DC  20024  .......J..^.. 

David  F  Norcross.  1156  15lh  Street.  IM.  1550  Washington.  DC  20005  


Employer/Client 


Association  of  Financial  Services  Holding  CompaniK  . 

Chevy  Chase  Savings  Bank.  FSB  

Awiiicin  Telephone  8  Telegraph  Co 

All  (cm  Trucking  Assns.  Inc  _ 

ir  Assn  Inlematanil  _ 


Houghton  Miftlin  Company 

National  Truck  Weight  Advisory  Council 
Smith  Barney  Hams  Upham  8  Co.  Inc  . 
liberty  Mutual  Insurance  Company  . 
Citizens  for  a  Sound  Econoffl) 

Waste  Management.  Inc  

)C  Penney  Co,  Inc   

North  American  Philips  Corp  ,, 
Boeing  Company 


National  Fed  ol  Federal  Employaes  ... 
Communications  Workers  of  Amenca  . 
ARA  Services.  Inc 


Morrison  Associates  (For  Blue  Cross  (  Slue  SMd  An*) 

Lockheed  Corp     

Meal  Importers  Council  of  America.  Inc _ 

Calitornia  Bankers  Cleanng  House  Assn  

American  Assn  ol  Retired  Persons 

Florida  Sugar  Cane  league.  Inc .i„_ 

Rio  Grande  Valley  Sugar  Growers  _ ... 

Siemens  Corp 


Wealth  Management  Corp  (ForjMnpol.  he)  

Wealth  Management  Corp  (ForFinryan  International Ud) 

League  ol  Women  Voters  ol  the  United  States 

Murphy  8  Oemory,  Ltd  (For<:alifornia  Energy  Co.  Inc) 

American  Academy  of  Actuaries _. 

Caltei  Petroleum  Corp  , 


Watkinson  8  Miller  (forJkmerican  Assn  ot  Crop  Insurers)  

WlHunson  8  Miller  (for  Coalition  for  Affordable  Home  Financing) 

Mdeod  Witkinson  8  Miller  (ForK^neril  Mills)  

Mcleod  Watkinson  8  Miller  (ForJtatnnal  Rural  Telecsffl  Assn) 

American  logistics  Assn  _ 

Dow  Commg  Corp , ™ 


Natnoal  Beer  Wholesalers  Assn  . 


Ecribint . 


National  fed  ol  Business  8  Profemonal  Womens  Clubs 


Natividad  Associates  (For:Pliili{ipme  Enbtsai) 

Leadership  Conlerence  on  Civil  Rights  

Interstate  Natural  Gas  Assn  of  America 

Natnnil  Fed  ol  federal  Employees 


tNitkinson  8  Miller  (For  United  Egg  Assn)  

HcUod  IMtnnson  8  Miller  (For  United  Egg  Producos) 

Amencjn  Subcmtractors  Assn 

Natnnil  Audaboo  Society 

Brydges  Rrsetorough  Moms  Frante  (  Mrihr — 

American  Soybean  Assn  

Coi  Enterpnses,  Inc 


Ihacher  ProtfeH  8  Wood  (For<;apc  Cod  rne  Cents  SaaMfs  OaalO 

thacher  ProHitt  8  Wood  (for  Castme  Partners) _ 

Ihacher  Pmtfitt  8  Wood  (for  Dollar  Bank.  FS8)  _ 

Thacher  Proftil  8  Wood  (Forfmigrant  Samngs  Bank)  . 

Tliachet  Protlilt  8  INood  (for:Nalional  Council  ot  Savmgs  Institatons) 

Thacher  Piolfitt  8  Wood  (ForNorth  Side  Savings  Bank)  

Thacher  Prolfitt  8  Wood  (For:Peoples  Westchester  Savings  Bank)  

Thacher  Prolfitt  8  Wood  (For  Third  federal  Savings  8  loan  Assn)  

Thacher  Prollitt  8  Wood  (For  Ulster  Savings  Bank)  

Consolidated  Rail  Corporation . 

Utility  Nuclear  Waste  8  Transportation  Program 

American  Bar  Assn — 

Esstar  Corp „., _ .__- 

McGrath  North  Mullin  8  Kratz.  K  IfwMiTasta  Catholic  Conleicncc) 

McGratb  North  Mollin  8  Kratz.  PC  (ForSeptembertest  Salute  to  Labor,  lac) 

American  logistics  Assn  

Alliance  to  Save  Energy - 

Ogden  Martin  Systems  , ■ —.-.... 

Tetrapak.  Inc 


Honda  North  Amenca,  Inc  ~ 

Amencan  Farm  Bureau  Federation - .. 

Monlgomeiy  McCracken  Walker  8  Rhoads  IFor£oalition  tar  Atlordatile  Hmt  Fh 
nancmgl 

Montgomery  McCracken  Walker  8  Rhoads  (ForNational  Assn  of  Maritime  Orga- 
nizations) 


Receipts 


12.000.00 


1.100.00 
9.00000 
6J50i)0 


4.*ltJ0 
l.610i)0 


(.DOOM 
"SJmJM 

TiiJioio 

1.000.00 


77N.90 
31^23.27 

2.goojo 
f»Ja 

MI.7S 


IIMM 


mm 

9MM0 
1.MIJ0 
2A1U0 

"tSjS 


200.00 
16.500.00 


62.479.07 
5.934.119.52 


1.470.57 


3J00JO 
7.900.00 


19.000.00 

107.46852 

1.00000 

10000 

1.648.833  64 

ii7!9d3  58 

16.587  50 


29.36021 
20.032.23 
40.000.00 
140.86800 


26.91136 

600.00 

70.334  00 

~U»OM 


15.11810 
253.658.64 
34.66000 

"M'OK^bii 

15.000.00 

23J22.K 

IMOOO 

nmao 

1J5I.0O 
3.33300 
4.80000 

2.50000 
3.00964 
6.00000 


SjOUO 


400.00 

10.00000 
30.00 
1500 


331JH 

7.55(01 


EiaewMurcs 


5(5  67 


1.400  JO 


500.00 


1.030.00 
70120 


(07.** 


457.77 


am 


4Jfl.CS 

23JK3i3 


127.119.53 
132.7*848 

-  —^ 

10MS.00 

25.350.00 
13.901.22 
107.46852 
1.00000 
10000 
17.83038 

42!01600 
307WJ6 

29J662i 
2O.032i3 

26900 
18J72.00 
26.911.3t 

600.00 
70J34  00 

71^934  97 
2,77690 
55.00800 

421.80922 
48.110.00 

mjjm'oo 

1.900.51 
310.05 


167.24 
217i3 


3I21S 
134.01 


SOJO 


50.73 
lOEJI 


UMI 


225) 


Do    


Ilortli  Am  xjn  Eiport  Grain  Assn.  Ire.  1030  I5tli  SIreel.  m.  11020  Washington  DC  20005  

Nonti  Am  can  Irlecommunicatiwis  Assn.  2000  M  SI..  IM.  i550  Washington.  DC  20036   ....~. 

Itnm  fc  o«.  900  17th  Street,  m  Washintton.  DC  20OO6  . 

i.  lugent.  1133  19th  Strwt  *W  Washmiton.  K  20O36  ^ 

inn.  1110  Vemonl  Avenue.  I*«.  11254  Wtslunjlon.  DC  2000S  „ 

Bnen  0  Bnen  (  Associates  600  Ibo  Hampshire  Avenue.  WH.  11010  Washington.  DC  20037 
tntta  I  Associates.  600  New  Hampsliire  Ave .  NW.  IIOIO  Washington  DC  20037 


Silas  0 
OawdD 

0»Kt 
iMMS  J. 


Coi 


Do 

ClurlcsA 

Patrick  C 

Do 

ttCmiw 

Do 

Do 

Di 

Dg 

Do 

(to 

tt 

Do 

Dt 

D> 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Paul  T  0 

1  Daniel 

lanet  0' 

Kathleen 

La*  OltKi 

loseph 

0  Neill  an 

Do 

Oi. 

to. 

Do 

Do 

'  Do 

Do 

Obadilt 

Thomas  J 

NeilH 

Lan>0 

VmR 


Otonnof.  PCBoi  2522  AHingtoo.  VA  22202  

D'Connor.  1825  K  Street.  NW.  1305  Washington.  K  20006 


Hanoan.  1919  PemqNvaiM  Ave..  M>.  HOO  Waslun|ton.  DC  2II0K . 


a».  1150  17th  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20036  : 

Flahert*.  1625  K  St .  NW.  11090  Washington.  DC  20006 

■     1200  17th  Street,  NW  Washington,  DC  20036 „ 

Leaty.  700  13th  Street,  m  MOO  Washington.  DC  20005 _ 

ol  John  O'Neal.  PC  .  1455  Pennsylvania  Ave  .  NW.  11200  WukMlloii.  K  21)004 

1000  Wilson  Blvd..  13000  Ailington.  VA  22209 ._ 

Athy.  PC.  1310  19tn  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20036  


ffl  (il. 


Of  in 
0  vei 
01:  m. 


I'Leam.  PC.  1612  K  St .  NW.  11400  Washington.  DC  20006  . 
Men.  1503  N,  Filmoie  St.  A/lington.  M  22201   ._ 

1776  K  SIreel.  m  1600  Wasnmgton.  DC  20006 

If.  2230  Gallon  Road.  1200  Dunn  Lonng.  VA  22027 

1156  15th  SI.  NW.  41019 Washington.  DC  20006 


An  M.  Pa  nai 


Do 

n» 

Od 

Di 

to 

to, 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 


to., 
to. 
to. 
to. 

to. 

Richard  N 
Parsons 
Kevin 
RKtod 
S»% 
Dmill 
Thomas  B 
Andre*  R 
Paul  Hastii 


B< 
Patii  k. 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


February  11,  1992 


Organisation  or  Individual  Filing 


inneil  Control  Data  Corporation  1201  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.  Suite  370  Washington.  DC  20004  . 
ffCoimell  «.  444  N  Capitol  Street.  NW.  1711  Washington.  DC  20001 _„.._, 


lp«enh(imer.  4  World  Trade  Center  He*  York.  NT  10048 

Irasin,  1225  Eye  Street.  NW.  11100  Washington.  DC  20005  .... 
Corporation.  1250O  Fair  lakes  Circle  Fairlai.  VA  22033  . 


Sc  nces 


Otaiiit  Co  mhr  Chase  O'Donnell  (  Weytier.  1701  Pennsylvania  Aw.  MW.  tlOOO  Washington.  DC  20006  . 

to  . 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to. 

to 

Do 

Do 

IS. 
Chaitcsl. 
OrMal 
Organmt 
David  S 
Kan  Ottosi  1. 

Do 
Arthur  R. 
William  J 
Pagonis  t 

Do 

to 

to 

to 

Do 

Do 
Michael  C 
StepkM 
JotaN. 

m 

Nm 


ol  Professional  emoioyees  ol  USDA.  Rm.  1414  S  Building  US  topt  of  Agriculture  Washington.  K  20250 

lerhout.  1825  Eye  Street  NW.  #1100  Washington.  DC  20006  

i.  208  G  Street.  NE  Washington.  DC  20002 


uslander.  PO  Bo  23451  Washington.  DC  20026 

loens.  1745  JeHerson  Davis  Highway.  1511  Arlington.  VA  22202 

lonnelly  Group.  Inc.  1620  Eye  Street.  NW.  1202  Washington  DC  20006  . 


Palmer.  1101  Vermont  Ave .  NW,  1604  Washington.  DC  2000$  . 

J. paradise.  1800  K  Street  NW.  11100  Washington,  DC  20006 

1.  1100  Connecticut  Ave  .  NW.  t620  Washington.  DC  20036  . 

n.  1701  K  Street  NW.  Suite  400  Washington.  DC  20005   

1630  Duke  Street.  4th  Floor  Aleiandna.  VA  22314.3465 


omani  Associates.  Inc.  233  Constitution  Avenue.  NE  Washington.  DC  200O2  . 


■arsons.  1225  Eye  Street  NW  tllOO  Washington.  DC  20005 

lie  k  latimer.  185  South  Stale  Street.  1700  Salt  Lake  Cty.  UT  841470898  . 

'    1110  North  Glelie  Rd  Suite  200  Arlington.  VA  22201  . 

ll.|>atterson.  1776  Eye  St .  mw.  4575  Washington.  DC  20006 

810  Seventh  Ave  New  York.  NY  10019    .., 

ison.  1025  Connecticut  Ave  .  NW  Washington.  DC  20036 

>atton.  1300  I  SIreel.  IM.  11070  East  Washington.  DC  2000S 
aul.  225  Reinekers  Lane.  1600  Alaandria.  VA  22314 


Pi  ti 


ts  lanofslv  t,  Walker.  1050  Connecticut  Avenue.  IM.  11200  Washington.  DC  20036 


Employer/Client 


Montgomery  McCracken  Walker  I  Rhoads  (For  National  Repulilican  Institute  lor 

International  Affairs) 
Montgomery  McCracken  Walker  t  Rhoads  (ForPorts  ol  Pliiladelphia  Maritime 

Eichaagi). 


MMefMss  Society  

MCI  Communications  Corp  

Shi|itmitders  Council  ol  America 

Harley-Davidson  Inc  

Primerica  Financial  Services ., 

Control  Data  Corporation  . 


TKC  International  (For  Meiican  DepI  of  Commerce  t  Industrial  Dev) 

Keefe  Co  (For  Sanders  Associates,  IncI    

Charles  A  O'Connor  Esq     „ 

Kent  i  OConnor.  Inc  IForAmerican  Supply  Association) ^u........ 

National  Assn  ol  Fleet  Administrators   „...;_. 

American  Inst  ol  Certified  Public  Accountants  ,,. 

American  Soc  of  Cataract  t  Refractive  Surgery  :_i_____:_._.. 

Bionoi.  Inc 

Citizens  Savings  and  Loan 

Health  Care  Financing  Study  Group  ." .„ 

Home  Finance  Coalition.  Inc      „ 

MasterCard  International.  Inc  .-. 

Minnesota  Mutual  Lile  Insurance  Co  ,. 

Morgan  Gienlell  Group.  PIC __ ™ 

National  Apartment  Assn  ....,._ ;.„_.:_ 

PkiIic  lelesis  Group  .L:_.i.„.™ .. 

Securities  Industry  Assn  ...  i_..„.„...._„.„ 

UST  .._;.. 

Visa.  USA.  Inc  „ ^.... 

Westinghouse  Electric  Corp  

American  Fiber  Manulacturers  Assn,  Inc  .„ 

National  Foreign  trade  Council   «.„._.... 

American  Psychological  Assn  __.; 

Columbia  Gas  Transmission  Corp ._ ;. 

National  Rural  Telecom  Assn  

ITT  Delense  Technology  Corp -^—„„: 

Boston  College  , u™.i.„ 

Business  Roundtable  _ .. 

Cruise  America  Line.  Inc _i. ; 

General  Mills.  Inc  . 

Glass  Packaging  Institute  .,„.. 

National  Football  League  . 


Pyrotechnic  Signal  Manutacturen  tasn  . 

Tenas  Utilities  Co 

Associated  Equipment  Distnbutors 

National  Milk  Producers  Federatiofl  ..;. 

Direct  Selling  Association  __.. 

International  Technical  Expertise  .....^,.„ 

US  Beet  Sugar  Assn  _„,.„ 

Aleiandet  t  Aleiander  Servces.  lac  ».<.. 

CRS  Capital.  Inc   ..^ 

Insurance  Solvency  Coalition .„. 

Intefconlinenlal  Energy  Corp  . .._._. 

Long  Lake  Energy  Corp    

Manviile  Corporation  , 


National  Assn  ol  Energy  Service  Companiei  . 

National  Independent  Energy  Prodocm  

Sithe  Energies  USA.  Inc  _ 

Valsan  Partners    „. 

Near  York  Mercantile  Enchangt  ._^i. ,. 

Handgun  Control.  Inc    „_. 


Lockheed  Corporation „__:_„.™.^ 

NL  Industries/Baroid  Corp  _.„„.„ 

US  Federation  ol  Small  Businesses.  Inc  . 

Consolidated  Rail  Corporation 

Manufactured  Housing  Institute  . 


Americans  for  National  Dividend  Act.  Inc  -. .. ;. ..;.,„. 

Burroughs  Wellcome  Co „... 

Government  of  the  People  s  Republic  of  Ethiopia  _;. 

Government  ol  the  Republic  of  Transkei  

National  Association  of  Uniform  Manufacturers  &  DistnbutorS'. 

Nord  Resources  Corp  ™,...-.i..-«~™.™-„- — c 

Rowland  Company 


College  ol  American  Pathologists 

New  York  Stock  Eichange.  Inc  ._...„ 

Mobil  Corp .'.. 

National  Manufactured  Housing  Federatioii . 

National  Rural  Letter  Carriers  Assn  

American  Chiropractic  Assn    

Bell  Helicopter  Teitron.  Inc  .„_____.„„ 

Brown  t  Root  U  S  A .  Inc  ..... .i 

Cessna  Aircraft  Compnay ; 

Genentech    


Receipts 


IJ60.00 


15.00000 
12.000  00 


9.50000 
59.50000 


2.64583 
tUS6.25 


1.400.00 

ixiliii 


10.875.00 
2.4750O 
4.80000 


SMMO 


*.mjm 


2.000.00 


1 

1.500.00 

5j)oe.oe 

IJ«t.flO 
11.537.00 


1.993  02 

6.000  00 

11250.00 

1.500  00 

2.667  00 

312.00 

42,00000 

12,60000 

16.00000 

52.500  00 

7,87500 

6.255.00 


Eipenditures 


1.394.04 
2J75.00 


56107 
65019 


9.500  00 
1.608  34 


1.213.45 
4J88.71 


400.00 
8902 


50.00 


1.790.00 

1.836  91 
2.78143 


183  59 


Genenc  Pharmaceutical  Industry  Assn  ._ 

Herbalife  International  of  America.  Inc ..._.■.., 

International  Assn  ol  Broadcast  Monitors  .......:.„. 

Ulan  Corp     „_.. 

LocUweO  Aeronautical  Systems  Co ,. 

Motion  Picture  Assn  of  America.  Inc ...... 

National  Assn  of  Independent  Insurirs ;.^ 

New  Meiico  Stale  University ^    ■    .,  ^_ 

Pfaer.  Inc     '    ,--;'''-. 

Port  ol  Brownsville 

Reiearch  Corp  Technology  Inc    

Richard  V  Allen  Co  (for  MBS  Co  ol  PEnnsyhiania)  , 

Secured  Systems  International,  Inc 

Systech  Environmental  Corp .^.„, .„ 

TCOM.  LP         . . 

Upiohn  Company  __>__. 

Westinghouse  Electric  Corporation  _.™_.. 

Won  Door  Corporation _ _. ___.„.,.„ 

Handgun  Control.  Ine  

Energy  Fuels 


International  Assocration  ot  Chiefs  of  PolKt . 

Dow  Chemical  Co     

Planned  Parenthood  Federation  of  America  ... 

Health  Insurance  Assn  ol  America.  Inc  

Noitll  American  Philips  Corp 


SaleHile  Broadcasting  I  CommumcatMos  tat  . 
Business  Council  on  Indoor  Air __™__™. 


1.07700 

375!iJ0 

100.00 
19.769.00 
1J00.00 
1.500.00 
4.000DO 
1.200.00 
2.100.00 
USOOO 

mtue 


1.650.00 
3.600.00 
500.00 
1.000.00 
1.8O0.0O 
1.78000 
3,600.00 


5.000.00 
1400.00 


2.102.00 


4.800.00 
1.500.00 

1 

1.400.00 

1.125.00 
925.00 

8.414  40 
500.00 
136.28 

1.939.86 
6.589  00 

47.877  36 
SOTO 
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Organization  or  Individual  Filing 


Paul  Werth  Associates  Inc.  1150  Connecticut  Ave  IM  Suite  900  Washington  DC  20036 

J  Leon  Peace.  15th  i  M  Streets.  NW  Washington.  DC  20005 

Peace  Political  Action  Committee.  110  Maryland  Avenue.  NE  Washington.  DC  20002  ...... 

Russell  H  Pearson.  1156  15th  Street,  m  11015  Washington.  OC  20005  .._.., 

Lee  Peckarsky.  1275  Pennsylvania  Awe  NW  1502  Washington.  DC  20004 _...: 

Elm  Pelti.  1155  15th  Street,  m.  1900  Washington.  DC  20005  

Edward  F  Pembleton.  666  Pennsylvania  Ave  .  SE  Washington,  DC  20003 
Nicholas  I  Penning,  1801  N  Moore  Street  Arlington.  VA  22209 


Pepper  Hamilton  &  Scheetz  do  Mr  A  Carl  Kasaman  1300  19th  Street.NW  Washmgton,  DC  20036 

Robert  A.  Perkins.  1100  Connecticut  Avenue,  NW  Washington,  DC  20036 

ktfry  L.  Perlman.  1615  H  SI .  NW  Washington.  OC  20O62 „ . . -, 

Robert  Peters.  15  Leroy  Street  419  New  York,  NY  10014  3975 :. .„..; J.^™ 

Esther  Peterson,  2001  S  St..  m.  4510  Washington.  DC  20009 _ 

Petroleum  Marketers  Assn  of  America.  1120  Vermont  Ave   NW.  11130  Washington.  DC  2000S 

Laura  M  Pettey.  1776  Eye  Street.  NW.  4575  Washington.  OC  20006  

Pettil  t  Martin.  601  13th  Street.  NW.  4600  Washington.  DC  20005 

Peyser  Associates.  Inc,  1000  Vermont  Ave  ,  NW.  4400  Washington.  OC  20005 . . 

Laura  Phelps.  1  Massachusetts  Ave.  NW,  4800  Washington,  DC  20001-1431 , .,_...,; ^^..,. 

Patricia  Lynn  miliips.POBoi^i^^^^^ 

Phillips  Nirei  Beniamm  Krim  t  Ballon.  31  West  52nd  Street  New  York.  NY  10019 .^._. 

Physicians  lor  Social  Responsibility.  1000  16lh  Street.  NW.  4810  Washington.  OC  20036  - 

Lisa  Piccione.  1220  19th  Street.  NW.  4200  Washington,  DC  20036  

Joan  Piccolo.  1350  I  SIreel.  NW.  4400  Washington,  OC  20005 ;...-.-., 

Theodore  VI  Pierce.  5301  Wisconsin  Ave    NW.  #450  Washington.  DC  20015  .. ,^...- 

Wayne  Pierce.  101  Constitution  Avenue.  NW  Washington.  DC  20001  ^. 

Susan  G  Pikrallidas.  500  E  Street,  SW  4950  Washington.  OC  20024 ,__..... 

lelfrey  ).  Pirruccelk).  One  Central  Park  Plaza.  41100  Omaha.  NB  68508 : .... 

Do 

E  R  Plourd.  227  Massachusetts  Ave  .  NE.  4100  Washington.  DC  20002  - 

Podesla  Associates,  he.  424  C  Stroet.  NE  Washuiglon,  OC  20002 

to „ ^ 


to ..:. _~ _.-,_...._.., 

to :..._... , , : — .^-^ . ,._ 

to ;._.«™ „.„. _ — ._;... ; _ ~~ i — .- 

to  .....v.... .™-.;..... : ^.: ..: ^ .... — --.. 

to  ...... .._.:. i ~ — T- -■-,■ — ■'-^■'- .^.:_;..-. 

to  .._...-. ._.,..;-....., ...j;...... — ... — ..- . — ...^ 

to -.: ..: : -..- : — ~-~ : — ...~ 

Do  .._™_,H ■—- 

David  Poisson.  2001  Pennsylvania  Ave  .  NW  Washington.  OC  20006 ..^ ^.j... .......~— 

Mindy  Pollack.  One  Greenwich  Plata  P  0  Boi  2568  Greenwich.  CI  06836 : L..-,^.^ 

Michele  Pollak.  601  E  Street.  NW  Washington.  OC  20049  _. -...: . . 

M.  A.  Pol/in.  100  NE  Adams  Street  Peoria.  IL  61629-1430 

Harry  I  Ponder.  815  16th  Street,  NW.  4707  Washington.  OC  20006 

lames  I  Popham,  1200  18th  Street  NW  Washington,  OC  20036      

Powell  Goldstein  Frazer  t  Murphy.  1001  Pennsylvania  Ave .  NW.  6th  Floor.  S  Washington.  DC  20004 


to  . 
to  , 
to  . 
to. 
to 
to 


Prather  Seeger  Doolittle  I  farmer.  1600  M  Street,  I 

Do  


,  7th  Floor  Washington,  DC  20036  . 


to 
to 


lames  M  Price,  1330  2Ist  Way  South.  4100  Birmmgham.  Al  35205  

Woodrull  M  Price.  1331  Pennsylvania  Ave  .  NW.  4560  Washington.  DC  20OO4  . 

William  Prindle.  1725  K  St .  NW.  4914  Washington.  DC  20006  

Proiect  Advisory  Graup.  1625  K  Street  NW.  4725  Washington,  OC  20006 

Gerald  R,  Prout.  1627  K  St..  NW.  4500  Washington.  OC  20006  

lames  C  Pruitt.  1050  17th  St .  NW.  4500  Washington,  DC  20036  . 


Public  Citizen  Health  Researeh  Group.  2000  P  St..  NW.  4700  Washington.  DC  20036  ..... 

Public  Resource  Associates.  1815  H  Street,  NW.  4600  Washington,  DC  20006  _ 

Public  Strategies  Washington.  Inc.  1455  Pennsylvania  Ave .  NW.  41100  Washington.  OC  20004  . 

Do  ,..._ 

OO     - ; 

Do  .-_ ,_ -; 

Sue  P  Purvis.  PO  8o>  14042  St  Petersburg,  Ft  33733  ,.,_ ..™.„._„;.u:-i_..j 

Do 


Harold  P  Oumn  k .  1130  17th  St..  NW  Washington.  DC  20036  

George  Gregory  Raab.  555  13th  Street.  NW.  41260  East  Washington.  OC  20004 

W.  A  Radziewicz.  400  N  Capitol  Street  NW.  4860  Washington.  DC  20001  

Patrick  I  Raffaniello.  1600  Rhode  Island  Ave  ,  NW  Washington.  DC  20036  .....;. 

Thomas  F,  Railsback.  2000  M  Street.  NW  Washington,  OC  20036 -„.„., 

to  — -^^ ,-.. -..-. ..-.- 


to. 
to. 
to. 
to  . 
to  . 
to  . 
to 


lames  0  Range  1155  Connecticut  Ave..  NW.  1800  Washington.  DC  20036 

G  David  Ravencraft.  1025  Connecticut  Ave    NW,  4507  Washington,  OC  20036  _ 

Helene  Raydei.  1020  19th  Street,  NW,  4600  Washington,  OC  20036 -. 

Clark  E  Rector  Jt .  1400  K  Street.  NW.  41000  Washington.  DC  20005  ,_ 

Bill  Redding.  214  N  Henry  Street.  4203  Madison.  Wl  53703    ..„......, 

Catherine  C  Redpath.  1350  I  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20005  ...„....._... 

Donald  W  Reed.  1776  I  Street.  NW.  4575  Washington.  OC  20006  .... 

loseph  M  Rees.  1000  Potomac  Street,  NW.  4401  Washington.  OC  20007  — 

Do   

Robert  S  Reese  Jr .  1341  G  Street.  NW,  4900  Washington.  OC  20005  

Regional  Commerce  t  Growth  Assn.  1021  Kingsway.  46  Cape  Girardeau.  MO  63701  . 

Reid  i  Priest.  701  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  NW  Washington.  DC  20004  

loan  Reiss.  9O0  17th  Street,  NW  Washington  DC  20006       

Renewable  Fuels  Assn.  One  Massachusettes  Ave.  NW.  4820  Washington.  DC  20002  . 

Riley  Repho.  1627  Eye  SIreel.  NW  4880  Washington.  DC  20006  _. 

Resenn  Officers  Assn  of  the  US,  1  Constitution  Ave .  NE  Washington.  DC  20002  

Vincent  P  Reusing.  1620  L  Street.  NW.  4800  Washington.  DC  20036 

Michael  S  Reynolds.  900  Ihreadneedle  Houston.  TX  77079 

Grace  Ellen  Rice.  600  Maryland  Ave .  SW  Washington,  OC  20024 _ 

James  E  Rich  )r .  1025  Connecticut  Ave  .  NW,  4200  Washington,  DC  20036  

Alan  K  Richards.  1025  Connecticut  Ave  ,  NW  Washington,  DC  20036 


Richard  Richards.  Law  Office  ol  Richard  Richards  1025  Thomas  Jelferson  Street.  M4.  flOS  Washington,  DC  20007  . 

Kevin  C  Richardson,  2001  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  NW  Washington,  OC  200O6 ,i...™ 

Mary  Ann  Richardson.  1455  Pennsylvania.  NW,  4500  Washington,  DC  20004 4 ,. .....;. 

James  G.  Rickards.  600  Steamboat  Road  Greenwich,  CT  06830-7149  ._ 

C.  George  Riedel.  1000  Wilson  Blvd  .  43000  Arlington.  VA  22209  _: ...; ._..„.... 

Mark  Joesph  Riedy  Esq.  1667  K  Street.  NW.  4750  Washington.  OC  20006 , . — i 

Norbert  J.  Riedy  Jr .  900  17th  Street.  NW  Washington.  OC  200O6 


Employer/Client 


Coalition  for  Vehicle  Choice 

National  Assn  ol  Home  Builders  ol  the  UuM  Staitt . 


J  C  Penney  Co.  Inc 

National  Council  of  Savings  Institutions  . 

National  Agricultural  Chemicals  Assn  

National  Audubon  Saiety  . 


American  Assn  of  School  Administrators  . 

Consolidated  Rail  Coip - 

Chrysler  Corporation    

Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  US 

Morality  in  Media.  Inc 


International  Organization  ol  ContiaMis  Urais  . 

Dow  Chemical  Co 

American  Suzuki  Motor  Corp  

National  School  Health  Education  Coalition 


Mcleod  Walkinson  8  Miller  (For  American  Assn  oi  Crap  I 
McUod  Walkinson  t  Miller  (For:Afflencan  Mushreom  InstitiiW  . 

Mdnd  Walkinson  8  MilKc  (Foritoneral  Mills)  

National  Assn  of  State  Agencies  lot  Food  Distributno  

RiverbayCorp _ 


Airports  Assn  Council  Intemational 

Motorola.  Inc  

National  Assn  of  Surety  Bond  Producers 


United  Brotherhood  ol  Carpenters  8  Joiners  ol  America _ 

American  Automobile  Assn  

McGrath  North  Mullin  t  Kiatz.  PC  (ForNebraska  Catholic  Contoienct) 

McGrath  North  Mullm  t  Kratz.  PC  (For  Septemberlest  Salute  to  labor,  he) 

United  Transportation  Union     

Airport  Operators  Council  International „ _ _ 

Allied-Signal.  Inc    

American  Assn  ol  Airport  Eiecutnes  

American  Newspaper  Publrshers  Assn 


Computer  t  Business  Equipment  ManulacitoRfS  tan  . 

Digital  Equipment  Corp  

Eidak  , 

Genentech.  Inc 

National  Assn  ol  Broadcasters 

National  Conference  of  Bankruptcy  lodges 

Electmnic  Industnes  Assn 

NAC  Re  Corp  

American  Assn  of  Retired  Ptisoos 

Caterpillar.  Ine 

Department  lor  Professional  Employees  AFl-CIO  . 

Association  ol  Independent  Television  Stations.  Inc 

CORETECH  _....„ 

Oestec  Energy  Incorporated  

Or  Pepper  Co  

Federal  National  Mortgage  Assn  

Independent  Mining  Company.  Inc 

Lockheed  Engineering  t  Sciences  Compaiqf 

Westinghouse  Electric  Corp 

Banker's  Assn  for  Foreign  Trade . .. 

Cadmium  Council,  Inc  .,. 

John  Hancock  Mutual  Lite  Insurance  Co 

Lead  Industnes  Assn.  Inc 

Preussag  AG 

Sierra  Club  — . 

CSX  Corporation 

Alliance  to  Save  Energy . 


FMC  Corporation 
Tauco.  Inc 


Ametican  Trucking  Assns.  Inc 


in  Department  of  Commerce  t  Finance  . 
Rational  Assn  ol  Cham  Drug  Stores  . 

Southwest  Airlines  

Florida  Power  Corp     ,, 
Florida  Progress  totf 
National  Coal  Assn  .... 
Medtronic.  Inc 


Brotherhood  ot  Railroad  Signahiten  

National  Rifle  Assn  of  America  _ 

Graham  i  James  (For  Amencan  Academy  ol  Cosmrtc  Sorgeiy,  W  .. 

Graham  &  James  (For  Amentech,  Bell  Atlantic.  BellSouth  t  el  al) 

Graham  t  James  (For  R  R  Donnelley  i  Sons  Company) 

Graham  8  James  (For.English  Bay  Corp)  

Graham  &  James  (For  Federal  Administratrve  Law  Judges  Conlerenct) 

Graham  &  James  (FofrFederai  Judges  Association)  

Graham  8  James  (Forlllinois  Health  Facilities  Authority) .... 

Graham  &  James  (For  National  Association  ol  Immigration  Judges) 

Graham  8  James  (ForNational  Council  of  US  Magistrates)  

Waste  Management.  Inc - 

Ashland  Oil.  Inc  . ^■... 

American  Express  Co  „ . 

American  Advertising  Federation _ ,. 

Sierra  Club   ., 

Beveridge  8  Diamond  (Forjtrvida  Company) ~..~_— .. 

Dow  Chemical  Co , — _______ 

National  Coalition  Burn  Center  Hospitals 

Songwriters  Guild  ol  America , ;..; 

Philip  Morns  Management  Corp . 


Pride  Refining.  Inc  . 
Wilderness  Society  . 

Oracle  Corporation 


Metropolitan  Life  hsurana  Cos  _. 

Vista  Chemical  Company  

American  Farm  Bureau  Federation 

Shell  Oil  Co 

Health  Insurance  Assn  ol  America,  kic 

Hughes  Aircralt  Company 

Electranic  Industnes  Assn  

Corning.  Inc     — 

Greenwich  Capital  MarMs.  Inc  ... . 

ITT  tolense  Technotogy  Corp 

RIPAC  Inc  - 

Wilderness  Society 


Receipts 


17,23234 


■'iliiiMO 

I.7I5JM 
1.440.M 
15.00000 
5.00000 
1,60531 


20.00040 
S40.00 

12.496.00 
3.500.00 
1.142.00 
SJ07.I0 
IMOO 


l4jl30M 

-■—■^ 


48.00 

MOO 
2.500.00 


23KJI0 

6.71250 
3.00000 
2.00000 
4.200  00 
3.500.00 
3.465.00 


73Si7 

"riiio'oi 

1.500.00 
13.850.00 
8.730.00 
3.648.00 
1.885.0O 
371.00 
2.24100 
3U12J)0 
26.000.00 


12,000,00 
1.600  00 
3.979  75 

'imJiii 


4.20000 


SM.90 


12.510.00 
59.829  34 
24.999  00 
2.480  OO 
2.75000 
685  OO 
8.40000 


tiiM 
2.7MM 


3i76.« 


26040 


160.71 
3.550.00 
2.000.00 
8341J8 

875J0 
2J00.0O 


2.500  00 
5.00000 
3.200.00 
16.246.84 


47917 
397.500.00 


3.26583 
1.600.00 

8.887!50 
500.00 


3.00IJOO 
SNjOO 

Tbooob 
iian 


Eipenditures 


2.400  00 
i7j»;S3 

iiwiio 

93  63 
45000 
1».50 


19.32857 

6.389  00 

133.00 

12404 


14.913.00 


123.73 

"iJMOd 
93  74 
22207 
46298 
687  38 
3941 
193.76 


SI3I0 


1.41100 

95250 

1500 
138  09 

'477.47 


55.09 
li43  75 

4500 

1.51814 

I.0I197 

1.46241 

388  68 

97  20 

2800 
17135 


23060 

if34« 

6!337"0O 

817  53 

75321 

15.9M14 

52  55 

229.28600 

35.000  00 

21.98159 

1.000  00 

2.250  00 

74  55 


nut 

MM 


UMI 


226) 


r  PtiHip   tiuin.  1608  K  St .  )M  Washin|ton  DC  20006 
Michad  f    Rikun  2706  DivfS  Aw.  Aleufidrii.  V«  22302 
lliu<l>  (  'msier  PC  .  I22S  19th  Stml.  NW.  I8S0  Washin|(oii.  DC  2O03C  . 
Valmtin     Rwa.  501  ScImoI  Stwi  SW.  8th  Flow  W>sliin|t(in.  DC  20024-2713  . 
MIt  E    iwa.  412  first  Slretl  SC  WasKinitM.  K  20003 
RnhR  Ri  ll«  Ba>«  Hart  t  Kremct  1 5  75 1  SdHl.  M.  fl02S  Wasl<iii(loii.  DC  2000S  . 
Dt 


9* 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

Stew  A 

Robins 

Do 

Do 

Anttiony 

Mancv  J 

Thwnas  I 

Bob  John 

Robiun 

Do 

Do 

Do 


ibMtjoii.  1608  K  SliKl.  IM  UKasAiniloii.  DC  TdWi 

K^lan  Millet  I  CiiKi.  1801  K  Street.  NW.  11200  Wasliiii|to<i.  K  20006 


Robinson.  300  lit  Street.  K.  1200  Wastiintton.  DC  20002  

Dbinson.  7509  Titfany  Sofs  Ptnay  Kansas  City.  MO  64190-1402 

Robinson  5955  49th  SW  Seattle.  W*  98136    

lobison.  1  Massacliusetts  Awnue.  IM.  1800  Washiniton.  DC  20001  

leinatiOftal.  tac.  1  Massachusetts  Aw.  Ml.  MOO  WashaitM.  DC  20001 


Daw4B 

Phillip 

Roiers  t 

CaraleM 

UmS. 

tbelmtl 

[■a*. 


Rock.  1730  M  Street,  m.  mi  Washin|ton.  K  20036  _. 

KUanil.  1705  DeSales  Street  NW  8th  Floor  Washinitoo.  DC  20036  . 

Ro  enberi.  1400  K  Street.  NW.  1801  Washmjlon  OC  20005 

"   Kells.  1737  H  Street.  NWWashinjtoo.OC  20006    

)o|in.  1255  23r(l  Street.  NW.  Washington.  DC  20037 


n.  901  East  Capitol  Street.  SE  Second  Floo>  Washington.  OC  20003 

Rohibach.  1615  M  Street.  NW.  4570  Washington  DC  20036 

Rinaimli.  180  MaiOen  lane  New  forti.  NT  10038 


c/o  De«  Lotines  1  Albcitson  1255  23r(l  Street.  NW  Washrn|to«.  K  20037  . 

IMIiam  AlRoniue.  1530  Nwth  Key  Boolevarit.  1422  Arlington.  VA  22209 

I  ipei.  1424  16lh  Street,  NW.  4604  Washington.  OC  20036 

osen.  7  fulham  Court  Silver  Spring.  MD  20902      _., 

Rosibaum.  122  C  Street,  m  Washington.  DC  20001  ..„ 

nthal  15th  t  M  Streets.  NW  Washington.  DC  20005  _ ._ . 

0  Boi  1582  Little  Rock.  AR  72201 


R  lenl 


Barbara 
Lester  L. 
Sara 
Marilyf) 
Joe  Ross 
Ross  Mar  i 
Joseph  L 
Louis  C  I 

Do 

Do 
1.  Pltridi 

to 

to 

to 

Do 

Do 
Rowlani)  I 

Do 

Do 
EncH. 
OtoRw 
Las  J. 
RiidvFa 
ChnttM 


Foster  Mirers  and  Quiggie  888  15th  St .  NW  Washington.  K  i 

losso.  2200  Mill  Road  Aleiandna.  VA  22314  _ 

undo.  4948  Courtland  Lxp  Winter  Springs.  FL  32708 


(l   Ml. 


to 
to 
to 
to 

to. 
to 
Laurence 
Do 
Do 


iS  e. 


G.  I  Thomls 
Sagamore 

Do 

Do 
Sleplwfl 

Franli  MaKtiHigei. 
Stuart  A 

Peter  G  S^dlund 
C  Patricli 
lames  D 

Do 

Do 

to 
Sun 


I  So  HMI. 


Thomas  I 
Robert  M 
Marts 
Itarold  A 
Thomas  A 
Ronald  A 
Gerard  F 
Ella  M. 
Kann 
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MS.  1825  Eye  SI .  MN.  11100  Washington.  DC  20006 
Robeits.  444  NotW  Capitol  SI .  471 1  Wastiiniton.  K  20001  . 


1023  ISM  Stiot  M.  Till  n 


OC  20005 


SilMir.  1023  ISn  SbMt  M.  TM  n  NaskmHiM.  DC  2«m 


1730  M  Sl«t.  Mf.  M12  Washington.  DC  20036 _ 

aowMl  IM  Bi]lio»  t  Grwadtr.  PC  3700  North  24th  SInet  PlMemi.  U  85016  . 

.  SO  f  StiMt.  m.  tlOaO  tNaslnogton.  K  20001 

Inc   1615  M  Street.  NW.  4220  Washington.  OC  20036    

OC  Russell.  1615  H  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20062 
Russell.  1025  Connecticut  Aw .  NW.  1507  Washington  DC  20036 
Mllui*  Ifcsell  I  Associates.  Inc.  117  S  Columbus  Street  Aleiandna  VA  22314-3003 
I.  T.  IMIt  ton)  I  Associates.  Inc.  1301  N  Courthouse  Rd  .  41802  Arlington.  VA  22201  . 
Do  ' 
Oo 
PatiKia  R4o.  1319  F  SM|«.  m.  tlOOO  Washingtaii.  DC  20001 
Ryan-McG 
Do 
Do 
to 
to 
to 


n.  Inc.  2300  ClamKM  8M..  1610  Ariinfton.  V/l  22201 


RBC  Assoi  linTia'C siiMirM.'WM)  Wni^ 


Sabbalk.  1023  litti  StiMt.  Ml.  7lli  Fl  NasAinitM.  DC  20005  . 


Sa4lcr  li .  1 155  Connecticul  Aw..  NW  Waslimgton.  DC  20036  . 
issociatei.  Mc.  1701  X  StiM.  NW  MOO  Washingtoii.  DC  20006 


910  16th  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20006    „_„__;. 

919  18th  Sttet.  NW  Washington  DC  20006  _... .._____ 

mderson.  1920  N  Street.  NW.  Washington.  DC  20036 

1730  M  Street,  m  Suite  602  Washington.  K  20O36      

dnkey.  501  School  Street.  SW.  8th  FlMr  Washington.  K  20024-2713  . 
intini.  not  Ring  Stivt.  8350  Aleuodna.  VA  22314 


W223U  . 


Schn  >rlei 


i.  2111  Wilson  Boulevard.  ilOOO  Arlington.  VA  22201 

astmg  (  CommunicatiOTS  Assn.  225  Reinekers  Lane.  KOO 

canton.  3248  Prospect  Street.  Ml  Washington  DC  20007    .    _ 

carberry.  1155  Connecticut  Ave    NW  Washington,  DC  20036  - _ 

2000  0  Street.  4240  Sacramento.  CA  95814  ._     . . 

hailberger.  1750  Nen  Yorli  Aw .  NW  Washington.  DC  20006      

ichaU.  1301  Connecticut  Aye .  m  4400  Washington.  DC  20036 

chechter.  GaWlatb.  Snier  i  Austern  918  IBth  Street  NW  1503  Wastimgton.  OC  20006 

:hiappa.  2300  H  Sintt  NW  4800  Washington.  OC  20037      

Sclralli.  2001  Peninrteiu  Awnoe.  IM  Washington  OC  200O6  . 

2300  M  Street.  Ml.  4910  Washington.  DC  20037  


Employer/Client 


Anxncan  Ltgnn 

Hams  Catporalnn  - - 

Pralnsioiial  Mana«rs'  Asm 

Itnnca*  Road  t  Iranspoitation  Bwldtrs  Jtssa 

llat«Ml  MaMtile  Dealers  Assn  

Manil  Lyndi  t  Co.  Inc  

Natieiial  tosMball  Assn  

lacUmtl  Corpontiofl 


Keele  Company  (For  AEG  Westmgliouw  Transportation  SysMK.  Ik)  . 

Keele  Company  (For  Broward  County  Governmental  Centtrl ..... 

Keele  Co  (For  City  ol  Tampa)  

Rteti  Company  (For  Dallas  Area  Rapid  Transit) 


(For  Greater  Orlando  Aviation  Authonly)  ._.:. 

Ihete  Compaiqi  (For  Mamoit  Corp) 

Keele  Co  (For.Sanders  Associates.  Inc) _., 

Keete  (jjmpany  (For  Seminole  Tribe  ot  Flontfa)  ..„_..__ 

Keete  (^pany  (For  Uniwrsity  ot  Miami)  .  ..„ „ 

American  Legion    .„_^. 

International  Group  ol  P4I  Clubs  ....:_.i___ 
Polaris  industries  


Minority  Business  Enterprise  Legal  Delense  t  Education  Fund 

UvntKli  Marketing  Association  

Greenpeace 


Rgbsnn  International.  Inc  (For  Genwal  Attmcs  TKhnolotiis) 

HK  Cocporation _: 

Gemal  Momics  Tcclmolofas . '. ^_j 

■fcOoandl  Owtlas  Coip  ..... „ _- .■„..;__. .. 

Royal  Ordnance.  Inc     ..^ . „_^ . ;..„•_„_„ 

Montana  Power  Co.  et  al. .__. ,.._ .„ ;; ^. 

Times  Mirror  Maga2ines.  Inc 


General  Aviation  Manufacturers  AssKiatm 
Futures  Industry  Association 


Hauck  i  Associates.  Inc  (For  Hearing  Industncs  Aua)  . 

American  Assn  (or  (^unseling  t  Development  

Boise  Cascade  Corp  ...^ 

Asarco.  Inc        . 

Canadian  Steel  Producers  Assn   ..._,. ^..;_..™.._. 

Seafarers  International  Union  _....».„_. . j. 

Consumer  Federation  ol  America  ■"  "'  '  '    - 

Miles.  Inc  -,-,,,,.  ,;',.;-  -   ,,,,,. 

Children's  Defense  Fund .,„„ 

National  Assn  of  Home  Buildets  o(  the  United  State  .. 


Church  Alliance  

American  Trucking  Assns.  Inc   

Central  Florida  Commuter  Rail  Aulbority  . 

City  of  Allamonle  Sprmgs  

Hawaii  Natural  Energy  Institute  

Rowland  t  Sellery  (For  Baker  Industries) 


Rowland  t  Sellery  (For  BorgWarnerAutomotiw.  Inc)  

Rowland  t  Sellery  (For  Coalition  for  Uniform  Product  Liability  La*) . 

Rowland  i  Sellery  (For  GE  Plasticsl      . 

Rowland  I  Sellery  (For  National  Armored  Car  Assn)  j^,^ 

Rowland  8  Sellery  (For  National  Check  Cashers  Assn.  Inc.) 

GE  Plastics ...... 

National  Check  Cashers  Assn.  Inc 


Security  Companies  Organl^ed  tor  Legislatne  Action  (SCOU)  : 

Rubin  Winston  I  Diercks  (For  Outdoor  Adwrtisiog  Assn  ol  America,  kc)  . 

Central  Arizona  Proiect  Assn  

BR  Services.  Inc 

Republic  ol  Croatia.  Washington  OHict ...„...„_™„... 

Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  US ,    \^   '  , ^....^ ^ 

Ashland  Oil.  Inc    , .i__;. ;„: .... 

Golbal  Broadcasting  System    _„._..._..i.i_.„.. .-.„ 

American  College  of  Radiology ;!„_._ '  -      -     - 

American  Optometric  Assn 
Boehnnger  Mannheim 


Receipts 


15M8.00 
242S.M 

iiijooioo 

3.000.00 
3.200.00 
4.10000 
2.00000 
1.500  00 
1.800.00 
1.50000 
1.250  00 
2.00000 
1.000  00 
50000 
I.50O.0O 
l.OOO.OO 
9.702  00 
31.823  50 
5^7500 


14.44200 
1.860.00 
1.00000 
1.600.00 
3.60000 
3.60O0O 

15.343  79 
2.500  00 

iiiim 

S2.23M4 


Eipenditures 


145  50 
35583 

50000 

liSOOO 

2100  00 

555  06 


149  09 
682  06 
20  04 


».mM 

34.20000 
3.80000 


7.500  00 
7.269  00 
3.0O0OO 
4J30.11 
5.53S.46 


8.587  50 

9.000  00 
1.100  00 

._-~g.JJ 

1.50000 
2.00000 

1.000  00 
2.400  00 
1.500  00 
2.00000 
3.0OO00 
1.004  00 

7jaeM 
"""soiioo 

20.00000 
9.87S.00 


National  Assn  ot  Private  Psychiatric  Hospitats  ~~..., i. 

American  Dietetic  Assocn  _ 

American  Medical  Record  Assn  Long  Term  Can  Section _ 

Baiter  Healthcare  Corporation       

Cathedral  Healthcare  System   „ 

Council  on  Accreditation  ot  Services  tor  Families  t  ChildiM 

Dietary  Managers  Asu .. . 

Manor  Care  „....„ , ; .:__„. ...i. 

Puntan  Bennett  _ .__: .. ^„ 


West  Virginia  Hospital  Assn  ..    

West  Virginia  Independent  Oil  (  Gas  Assn  . 

Ann  Arbor  Railroad     

Chicago  t  Northwestern  Railroad 

Delaware  Otsego  System   _.....,._. 

Illinois  Central  Railroad  

Inwstment  (^nsel  Assn  ot  Amenca 

Regional  Railroads  of  America  „ 

Turbomeca  Engine  Corp  

Rowland  t  Sellery  (ForGf  Plastics) 


Rowland  8  Sellery  (For  National  Check  Cashers  Assn.  Idc) „ 

Rowland  8  Sellery  (For  Security  Companies  Organued  tot  leiislatiw  Action 
(SCOIA)) 

Waste  Management.  Inc 

Ebasco  Services  Inc .  ..,'.       . ,  ,    ;:  ■     ,,,  ,  ■  .  _  ■■        , 

Indiana  Electnc  Assn  ..: t  .  .■■„ '  „    ,. ,  - ,  ';  '^  ■_,     „^      .; 

MSE  Corp  ..,.., ....;.._.... ";;;; 

Fehrenbacher  Sale  Quinn  {  Deese  (ForiCSC  Credit  Services,  kc) 

American  Financial  Services  Assn  _ _„ 

American  Mining  Congress  .:. 

Council  ot  European  8  Japanese  National  Shipowners'  Ass* __._..^ 

American  Road  I  Transportation  Builders  Assn  _...._„. 

American  Escrow  Assn    ««..-.,....:..,.i„;......, 

Conterence  of  National  Park  Concessioners  -,     '■■      '  ,     '"        

National  Tour  Assn.  Inc    >.■.  ^         _„._.. 

Truckee-Carson  Irrigation  Oislnct  ,     ,  -  •, .. .i,....™. ... ..... 

Ebasco  Services.  Inc „™_„.._„ ;, .._„_ .^ ■ 


Benchmarks.  Inc  _:..^.u_: . 

Waste  Management,  Inc _ 

Calitomta  Rural  Legal  Assistance.  Inc  ..-. 

IMCfMlional  Assn  ot  Fire  Fighters     

Council  lor  Citi»ns  Against  Gowinmefll  I 

Washington  Independent  Wnlets.  lac  

Gaum  Uruno  Resort  Corp  ....; . 

Eleclranic  Induslnes  Assn  .__ 

PMice  Eieculiw  Research  Fonim  


1775 
85000 


1.603  73 

3.608.40 

3.60040 

15  379  59 

412  13 


92  00 
311  84 
12685 


2500 
25  00 
25  00 
25  00 

30  00 
25  00 
50  00 
50  00 
25  00 


238  29 

1.178  76 
2.29148 


12.000.00 

2(6.45 

836.20 
416.10 

S0O.0O 
tJSMM 

3.Bao.o» 

11140 

mis 

339.55 

3i30  00 
1U50  00 

13  90 
10507 

NO.N 


40.00000 

23.85125 

22.000  00 

7.200  00 

39.00000 

30.000.00 

1.000.00 

1.50000 

1.004  00 

81200 
6.000  00 
13.550  00 
3.980.00 


250.00 

joel 

SMOO 
4.900-00 
iMM 

21.66300 

475  00 
2.865.00 


9.000.00 
812.00 


22.49046 
2.57500 

e.MOM 

t2S.0O 


21617 

5.282  70 

5.282  70 

5.282  70 

5.282  70 

5.282  72 

5.282  70 

5.282.71 

25.00 

2500 

25  00 


52  03 
53649 
85.56 


31628 

357.43 

9,19702 

36  83 

603.00 
1.550.70 

22412 


97100 


27.50 

"i775o!iJb 

39.H 

64.40 
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Organization  or  Individual  Filing 


Schnader  Hamson  Segal  8  lewis.  1111  19th  Street.  NW.  IlOOO  Washington.  DC  20036 

Do 

Arnold  M.  Schneider.  2045  Lundy  Aw  San  lose.  CA  95106 , , 

Robert  V  Schneider.  1250  24th  SlreetNW.  1300  Washington.  OC  20007  

Schnitrti  Steel  Industries.  Inc.  3200  N  W  Yeon  Awnoe  Portland.  OR  97210 

Carl  I  Schramm.  1025  Connecticul  Aw  .  NW  Washington.  OC  20036  

Leslie  C  Schuchart  Cahill.  1030  15th  Street.  IM.  1964  Washington.  DC  20005  

Eliiabelh  Schueler.  1155  Connecticut  Aw.  m  Washington.  DC  20O36 


Schwabe  Williamson  (  Wyatt.  2100  Pennsylvania  Aw .  NW  4670  Washington  K  20037 

Do „._ 

Do 
Do 


Can  F  Sdiwenwi.  415  2m)  St .  Nf.  8300  Wastirngton.  OC  20002 

Sccntilic-Atlanta.  One  Technology  Parkway  Boi  105600  Atlanta.  GA  30348 

Ellen  Scott.  1750  New  York  Awnue,  NW  Washington,  OC  20006  

Gregory  R  Scott.  1341  G  Street.  NW  1900  Washington.  DC  20005  

Michael  Scott.  900  17th  Street.  IM  Washington.  DC  20006  .: 

Anne  Scully.  777  14th  Street.  NW  Washington,  DC  20005 


Walter  I  Sczudio,  1025  Connecticul  Aw  .  NW  Washington  OC  20036  

Pamela  Sederholm  2300  N  Street,  NW.  4600  Washington.  DC  20037 

Charles  M.  Secger  III.  2000  Pennsylvania  Aw .  NW.  16200  Washington.  OC  20006  . 

Mark  Seelin.  919  18th  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20006 . 

lane  Seiglet.  1155  Connecticul  Aw  .  NW  Washington.  DC  20036 l 

William  H  Sells  III.  1212  Potomac  Street  NW  Washington.  DC  20007  . 


Sewn  Months  Session  lor  Congress.  4210  Soicewood  Springs  Road.  1202  Austin.  TX  78759  . 

Norman  F  Sharp.  1100  17th  Street.  NW.  4504  Washington.  DC  20036  

Do   „ 

Shei  8  Blachwell.  1255  23rd  Street.  NW.  4500  Washington.  OC  20037  .,_,__. 

ludith  C  Sherman.  1111  14th  Street.  NW.  41200  Washington,  DC  20005 : 

Peter  6  Slwrman.  1 146  19th  Street.  IM  Washington.  DC  20036 


R.  Partier  Sherrrll.  PO  Bo>  24350  4525  Harding  Road  Nashville.  TN  37202-4350 :. 

Cart  Shipley.  1575  Eye  Street.  NW.  4325  Washington.  DC  20005   

Scott  Sbotwell.  1250  Connecticut  Awnue.  NW  Washington.  DC  20036 

Pamela  Hill  Shouldis.  One  Tabor  Center.  12500  1200  17th  Street  Denver.  CO  80202 

lill  Showell.  1125  15lh  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20005  

knnitei  M  Shmier.  6200  Oak  Tree  Blvd  Independence.  OH  4*131 : 

Walter  Shur.  51  Madison  Aw  New  York.  NY  10010 


David  Todd  Sidor.  One  Constitution  Souare  New  Brunswick.  NJ  08901-1500  . 

Sierra  Club.  730  Polk  Street  San  Francisco.  CA  94109  _._. 

Howard  I  Silwr.  1522  K  Street.  NW  4836  Washington.  DC  20005  

Silwi  Users  Assn.  Inc.  1730  M  St    NW.  491 1  Washington.  DC  20036 


Bruce  A  Silwrglade   1875  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.  4300  Washington.  OC  20009 

Donald  M  Simmons.  323  West  Broadway.  4404  Muskogee  OK  74401 

Gary  0  Simms   1720  Eye  Street  IM  7th  Floor  Washington.  OC  20OO6 _ 

Michael  E.  Simon.  1666  K  St .  NW  Washington.  DC  20006  , 

Talmage  E  Simpkins.  444  North  Capitol  Street.  NW.  1820  Washington.  OC  20001 

Charles  W  Simpson.  555  13th  Street.  NW.  4410-W  Washington.  DC  20004  

William  G  Simpson.  1155  15lh  St.  NW,  4504  Washington.  DC  20005  , 

Do  

Do  _ A._.„ 

Albert  M  Sims.  11006  Hampton  Rd  Fairfai  Station.  VA  22039  .„...„ „.. 

Robert  H  Smdt.  1001  22nd  Street.  NW.  4700  Washington.  DC  20037  „ 

Edmund  I  Skernolis.  1 155  Connecticut  Aw  .  NW  Washington.  OC  20036 _.^ 

William  I  Skinner.  751  Rockville  Pike.  I  27B  Rockville.  MD  20852 

Scott  Sklai.  777  N  Capitol  SI  N£  4805  Washington.  OC  20002  : ._.„ 

Glen  I,  Skovholt.  PO  Boa  524  Minneapolis.  MN  55440-0524 

Kathleen  M  Skrabut.  1313  L  Street.  NW  Washington,  DC  20005 ..:..„ 

Paul  A  Skrabut  li ,  1000  Connecticut  Avenue,  NW.  1706  Washington.  OC  20036  . 
lonalhan  Slade.  2000  L  St..  IM  4200  Washington.  DC  20036    


to 
to 


Albert  I  Slechter.  1100  Connecticul  Aw  .  NW.  4900  Washington.  OC  20036  . 

R  Barry  Sleight.  PO  Boi  30199  Bethesda  MO  20824-0199    

Ronald  I  Slmn.  260  Madison  Awnue  New  York.  NY  10016  

Catherine  Reiss  Sloan,  120  Maryland  Aw  .  NE  Washington,  OC  20002 

Slowr  t  Loltus.  1224  17th  St ,  NW  Washington.  DC  20036 


Smathers  Hickey  t  Smathers.  1050  Connecticut  Awnue.  NW,  41230  Wasliifl|lni,  DC  20036  , 

Allen  Smith,  900  17th  St ,  IM  Washington  DC  20006 

Frank  Sumner  Smith  Ir.  PO  floi  1365  Columbia,  SC  29202  

leffrey  A  Smith   1600  Wilson  Boulevard,  41000  Arlington.  VA  22209  ...„..-._ 

Marc  Smith.  200  Renaissance  Place  714  lackson  Street  Dallas,  TX  75202  ;, .™„. 

Michael  E  Smith,  PO  Boi  5000  Clewland,  OH  44101  .__._... ■^. 

Philip  S  Smith.  10900  Wilshiie  Boulevatd.  41600  Los  Angeles,  CA  90024  . 

Do : 

Do .„.i.__X 

Richard  A.  Smith  7920  Robinson  Road  Bethesda,  MD  20817  , .__ 

Rob  Smith,  516  E  Portland  Street  Phoenn,  A2  85006  ., :..,....: 

Stephen  Merrill  Smith,  1899  L  Street,  IM.  5th  Floor  Washington.  DC  20036  „. 

Thomas  M  Sneennger  1025  Thomas  lefferson  Street.  NW.  4700  E  Washington.  OC  20007 

Do  

Oo  

Do .i_w., 

Larry  S  SnowMe.  1825  Eye  St .  NW,  II20I  Washmgton,  OC  20006 

Do 

Wallace  S,  Snyder,  1400  K  Street,  NW.  41000  Washington  DC  20005  . 


Society  lot  Human  Resource  Management,  606  North  Washington  Street  Aleiandria.  M  2231* 

Thomas  I  Soles  Ir ,  4201  Lafayette  Center  Drive  Chantilly,  VA  22021-1230  _ 

Vincent  R  Sombrotto,  100  Indiana  Aw  ,  NW  Washington,  DC  20001  _ , 

lames  E  Sommeihauser  8701  Georgia  Ave    4701  Silwr  Spring,  MD  20910     

Sonnenberg  Anderson  O'Donnell  &  Rodriguez,  200  West  Adam  St .  42625  Chicago,  K.  60606  ,.., 

Walter  Larke  Sorg   19110  Montgomery  Village  Aw,  4225  Gaithersburg,  MO  20879  

Peter  Sorum,  7927  tones  Branch  Dnw,  4600-S  McLean,  VA  22102 


Southwestern  Power  Resources  Assn  PO  Boi  1360  1800  Canyon  Park  Ci,  1403  Edmond,  OK  73083-1360 

Space  Industries,  Inc,  711  West  Bay  Area  Blvd  ,  4320  Webster  TX  77598-4001 

Thomas  I  Spangler,  1111  14th  Street,  NW,  41100  Washington,  DC  20005  _ , 

Sparbei  and  Associates,  inc,  1325  Pennsylvania  Aw ,  NW,  4500  Washington,  DC  20006  - 

Do  ... . 

Sandra  Spence.  808  17tll  Stieet,  NW.  1200  Waskington.  DC  20006-3953 , ..- _„.: 

Do  . ., 

William  M.  Spodak,  1801  K  St .  NW  Washington.  DC  20006  

Mark  G.  SpurrKi.  400  Kemlworth  Dnw  Towson.  MD  21204 


Squire  Sanders  8  Dempsey,  1201  Pennsylvania  Aw,.  NW  PO,  Bb  407  NaskntlM.  K  20044 

Do _ .;.....„ .„.„ 

Do , ^ 

Cecile  Srodes,  1800  K  Street,  NW,  #1100  Washmgton,  K  20006  ..... 

lohn  W  Sroka,  4201  Lalayette  Center  Dnw  Chantilly,  VA  22021-1230 -....;.«.. 

lames  St  Pierre,  900  17th  Street,  NW  Washington,  DC  20006-2596 


Vivian  Escobar  Stack,  2010  Massachusetts  Awnue  NW,  1500  Washington,  OC  20036  . 
Melvin  R  Stahl,  1235  lefferson  Davis  Hwy ,  Suite  600  Arlington,  VA  22202  

Oo 

Elvis  I  SUhr  Ir ,  1815  H  Street,  NW,  #600  Washington,  OC  20006  

Wan  Stangeland,  305  C  Street,  NE  Washington,  OC  20002  ; . 

to ^^^^ 


Emptoyer/Clcnl 


Mack  Trucks,  Inc  

Toyota  Motor  Corporate  Services  USA.  Inc  ., .. 
American  Assn  of  Classified  SchKi  Employtts 
S  i  M  International  Ltd 


Health  Insurance  Assn  ol  Anerci.  he 

American  Seed  Trade  Assn 

Wasti  ManaiMent  International,  kc  .. 


Onion  SiMl  Mills.  Inc 
Public  Generating  Pool 
Tn-Met 


National  Assn  of  Wheat  Growers  . 


Sheet  Metal  Workers  International  feu 

Philip  Morris  Management  Corp 

Wilderness  Society  

National  Assn  of  Realtors  

Shell  Oil  Co 


National  Council  of  Chain  Restaurants 

Chicago  Mercantile  Eichanje  

New  York  Mercantile  Echange  ..... 

Waste  Management.  Inc   

Computet  Dealers  8  Lessors  Assn  -^.r. 


Cigai  Assn  ol  Amenca.  Inc  . 

Pipe  Tobacco  Council  

A.P.  Mollei-Maersk  

Amencan  Dental  Assn 


Dunaway  8  Cnss  (For  Industrial  Tnidi  Asss)  . 

Health  Tnist  Inc.  et  al  

Western  Southern  Lite  Insurance  

National  Forest  Products  Assn  

Energy  Fuels  Nuclear.  Inc 

Mortgage  Bankets  Assn  of  America 

Ceotenor  Energy  Corp  

New  Voik  Life  Insurance  Company 

New  Jersey  State  Bar  Assn  


Consortrum  ot  Social  Science  Assns  .... 


Center  tor  Science  in  the  Public  Interest 

Caltei  Petroleum  Corp _ 

Amencan  Academy  ol  Actuaries 

Aithut  Andersen  8  Co 


AFl-CW  Maritime  Committee  ., 

Morrison  Knudsen  (kirp  „_, 

First  Mississippi  Corp 

Mississippi  Power  8  Light  Compaif  - 

State  of  Mississippi 

Performance  Engmeenng,  Inc  

Rhone-Poulenc.  Inc  

Waste  Management.  Inc 


U  S  Pfiarmaceopeial  ConwntMB,  kc 

Solar  Energy  Induslnes  Assn  

Honeywell.  Inc   

Seivice  Employees  International  Union  

Palumbo  8  Cetrell.  Inc  (For:American  Soc  ol  Composers  Authors  8  Publishers) 
MWW  Strategic  Communications  (For  Associated  Landscape  Contractors  of 
America) 

MWW  Strategic  Communications  (For.Cuban  Amencan  Foundation.  Inc)  

MWW  Strategic  Communications  (FotiHadassah  Medical  Organiulioa) 

Chrysler  Corporation 

CFICS  Assn    

Amencan  Paper  Institute,  kc 


Competitrw  Telecommunications  Assn  , 

Western  Coal  Traffic  League 

Pennmil  Co   _ 

Wilderness  Society   

Colonial  Companies,  Inc ' 

American  Watemays  Operators,  he 


Clewland  Electnc  Illuminating  Co  . 
Castle  8  Cooke,  Inc  


Castle  8  Cooke  (For  Dole  Food  Company) ... 
Fleii  Van  Leasing,  Inc 


Hill  and  Knowlton  (Foi:C8l  Sugar  Graap) „. 

Sierra  Club _ 

Ensco,  Inc     

Katten  Muchm  &  Zavis  (Forinvironmental  Tai  Policy  Alliance)   

Katten  Muchin  Zavis  8  Dombroff  (For  Future  Water  Inteniational) 

Katten  Muchin  2avis  t  Oombnilf  (For  Northwestern  Memorial  Hosprtal)    . 
Katten  Muchin  2avis  8  Dombroff  (For  Regional  Trasnsportation  Authonty) 

Massachusetts  Education  Loan  Authority  

New  England  Education  Loan  Authonty 

American  Adwrtising  Federation  , , 


Sheet  Metal  8  Air  Conditioning  Conttadan'  Nat'l  Ann  . 

National  Assn  of  Letter  Garners 


International  Fed  ol  Prolessional  8  Technical  Engineers  

Florsheim  Shoe  Co  

American  Assn  ot  Small  Dredging  8  Nanne  Constiuctnn  Gas 
Council  ol  Amencan  Homeowners , 


Amencan  Dental  Assn  

National  Voluoteer  Fire  Councd  . 
Tobacco  Institute 


tostium  Corp  (FoiJtssociation  tor  Commuter  Transportation,  Inc) 

Bestmi  Corp  (ForFire  Equipment  Manufacturers  8  Sennces  Assn.  kc) . 

Westauhouse  Electric  Corp   

Bataoie  County  Police  Department,  et  al 

AOAPSO,  the  Computer  Software  8  Services  Mustiy  Assn 

Independent  Data  Communications  ManulKtureis  Assn . 

Publtt  Securities  Assn  

Vork  Stock  Eichange.  Inc 


Skaal  Metal  8  Air  Conditnnmg  Contiactois'  Nal'l  Assn  . 

WiMtncss  Society  

Plawwd  PaieatlMod  Fed  of  Amenca.  Inc 

IMoRide  kdustry  Council.  Inc    

Specialty  IWiicle  Institute  ol  Amenca  

Public  Resource  Associates , . 

American  International  Group  .-__ 

Crop  Insurance  Proffessionals  of  I 


Ractidls 


6,60000 

5J50JI0 

390M 


6M0.00 

81200 

850.50 

8880 

7  980  53 

16,67544 

2475,00 

72085 

47344 

1.72500 

SOOilO 

5.000.00 
3.550.00 


58000 

42500 

1.000.00 


2.8KM 


*25.545J)4 


267  00 

9.16600 

687i0 


9*Sill 

30tJ0 

'2000!w 
2.00000 
4.000  00 


3JSOjOO 
22611 

17.500.00 
60000 

10.410.00 
7J65  00 
3.00000 

9.000.00 
10.50000 
4.99(00 


24.e««.75 

6.00000 
1.52775 
9.000.00 


W*31 

1.657.50 
942.50 
1.794.00 
3.39200 
6.875  00 


Eipenditures 


6.0435* 


170. 


IMOOO 

"■  iiiuH 


2J5I.75 


221.13 

imai 


lijmM 
9jmM 


10150 
3}7M 


17.00 

15671 

312 

66515 

4.914.91 

iJTS^OO 

19149 

2JI55i5 

mii 

"ia'oo 

-  ~^;^ 


35000 

91129 


425.54504 

22  00 

1.788.00 

517  00 

325.00 

Kw 

84  46 

56  00 


7J2951 
350  00 
106  75 
155  00 
24100 

24150 
187  50 
525  24 
408  70 


18.42800 

l215'88 
3J83  00 


15J62.00 


30.000.00 


IJ7(M 


75110 


46971 
113J5 


tmJM 


UMI 


2261 


luocoln.  1310  19th  Strtel.  m  Wasl»n|ton  DC  20036 

Suite  511  1745  Jettervm  Oms  »tn  «/lin(lon.  V«  22202 

St^mlt.  501  Scltool  Slrett.  SW.  8th  Floor  W3shin|tui.  DC  20024  . 

2033  U  SliMt.  m  1300  WasHinglon.  DC  20036   

ilKle.  1700  Noith  Moore  SI    21st  Flow  Ailmgloo.  VA  22209       . 
>ntri  )r .  1000  Wilson  Boulnaril.  12600  Minfton.  VA  22209    . 
Stiinberi.  1030  Fitteenth  Street.  MW.  ISM  Nnkiniten.  DC  20005 


S  Mie. 


Do 

Do 
Stanton  I 
UnSlarki 
KentD 
Jeffrey  V 
William  N 
Henry  1  Sti 
Barry  P 
Susan  M 
Kristin 
Sleptoe  t 

Do. 

Ad. 

Do 

Da  .^ 

lamnct  d  Stnms.  185  SootD  State  Street.  8700  Salt  Lalie  Crly.  U(  Mill  _.' , 

:te»ard.  1730  M  Street,  m  1607  Washington..  DC  20036  . 

Mart.  188  W  Mam  Street  Penns  Grone.  lU  08069 

xUe.  1220  19th  Street.  IM.  1202  Washington.  DC  20036  . 


I  Slel  «, 

nil 


S  M 


StO   Ltf. 


Michael  E 
H  Donald 
Warren  f 

Do 
Bonny  S 
John  E  Sti 
Kenneth  f 
John  1  Stir 
John  1 
Alei  SloOd. 
Raymond  L 
Slrategc  ~ 
RcbardH 
Stmclt 
Fnd 

Cathcnnc 
Francis  J 

Do 

Do 

Do 
ludyM 
Jeffrey 
Donald  8 
Sutherland 
W  Thomas 
Smdief  1 1 

Do 

Do- 

Do. 

D>... 

Do.. 

Do. 


ill.  3803  Owsmoie  Ct  Aleundna.  VA  22309  

1919  PtMsylvaiiia  Amnue.  Wl  1850  Washington.  DC  20006  . 

>in|et.  2260  IMRdXIeundria.VA  22314 

1725  JaNmoA  Daws  H»v.  KOI  Att.nglon  VA  22202-3585    

4301  Korth  Fairfai  Onve.  1330  Arlington.  VA  22203 

1250  Connecticut  Ave.  NW.  1200  Washington.  DC  20036  . 


Slrassdurger.  801  Panosylvaoia  Ah    m  1700  Washington.  K  20004 

R  sources  Corp.  3000  K  Stntl.  NW.  1300  Washington.  DC  20007   

treeter.  Fnltfal  Bar  SoMnii  1815  H  Street.  NW  1800  Washington.  DC  20006 

nodi  t  lavan.  1150  17th  S .  m  Washington,  DC  20036  

"  Sooth  Wacker  Drive  11000  Chicago.  L  &06fl<  

3050  K  Street.  NW.  1330  Washington.  DC  20007  ..... ....... 

!  iHwan.  16  W  Walnut  Strett  Aleundna.  VA  22301  _. 


ISudal  230 


Sui  wn.  1614  King  Slnet  Aleandna.  VA  22314 

Sum  »rj.  1016  16th  Street,  m  Washington.  DC  20036  

"  !  isswm.  1500  K  Street.  NW,  1200  Washington,  DC  20005 

ishill  I  Brennan,  1275  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  MN  Washington.  DC  200O4  . 

iultle.  1521  Vermont  Avenue,  m  Washington.  DC  20005 - 

■rlin.  Chtd.  3O00  K  Street  NW  1300  Washington.  DC  20007  


Ba. 
Do. 

Do. 


f!  ler. 


Byton  Soitt 
Ivan  Surift 
Sarah  L  S^nlon 
I.  Michael 
SJSAdvanc  i 
Taggart  t 

Do  , 

Do  .. 

Dt.. 

D).. 

Do 
Mary  I  Ta«|nne< 
Margaret  I 
Mane  Taylo 
Randy  Teac 
Richard  " 
Ihacher 

Do 

Do 

Do 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 
Benme  I 
Melissa 


Tl  imas. 


Peler  Willi 
Robert  I 
Kenneth  W 
Law  Offices(il 
OtisN  Ihoi 
Patrick  Thoi 
Thompson  ( 

Do   , , 

Do 
Thompson 

to. 

to. 

to. 
CimtyC 
Anna  Throni 

Do  . 

to... 


to. 
to. 
to. 
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einbefg.  1455  Pennsylvania  Ave,  Wf,  11000  Washington,  DC  20004  , 

111!  16lh  Street  NW  Washington  DC  20036  „ 

inson.  1330  Connecticut  Ave .  NW  Washington.  DC  20036  


1400  16lh  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20036  . 
0  Bai  607  Arlington  VA  22216 


122  C  Street  NW  4380  Washington.  DC  20001-2109  

ii2.  7209  MonKello  Blvd  Springfield.  VA  22150  

Strategies.  1330  Csnnecticul  A«  .  NW  Washington.  DC  20036  ..... 
%sociates.  he.  1155  15th  Street.  NW.  11108  Washington.  DC  2000S 


1725  K  Street  NW.  4710  Washington.  DC  20006  .. 
laylor  50  F  Street  IM  41080  Washington.  DC  20001    .. 

1825  Eye  Street,  m  1400  Washington,  DC  20006  

PO  Boi  1417D49  Aleundna,  VA  22313  

1133  15tn  Street.  IW.  4640  Washington  DC  20CC5  . 


Pre  liH  t  Wood.  1500  K  Street.  NW.  4200  Washington.  DC  20005  . 


Ti  lyer.  575  Ritchie  Road  Capitol  Heights.  MO  20743 


Tho  las.  3636  leth  Street.  NW.  481010  Washington.  DC  20010  , 


Thomas.  955  26lh  Street.  NW,  1205  Washington,  DC  20037 _ 

1319  F  St .  NW.  41000  Washington.  DC  20004 

hompson.  1250  24th  Stml  NW.  4240  Wasl»n|lM.  DC  20037 

'  Fred  Thompson.  12th  Fknt.  life  t  Casiia«|r  Tomn  401  Church  St  RaslwiUe.  TN  3721S  . 

pson.  Room  1414-S.  Ag  Building  Washin|lon.  DC  20250 .. 

pson  4  World  Trade  Center  New  Tort.  NY  10048  

Company.  1001  G  Street  NW.  7th  Floor  Washington.  DC  20004  _ 


kin  (  HutMii.  3000  «  Stmt  NN.  1600  WasJimiloa.  K  20007  ._ 

r. _. , 

t-..- _.  ..::  _:    ~:z: :: ._  -  . 

4500  Vestal  Partway  East  POBoi  3607  Binghamton.  NY  13902-3607  , 

1025  Thomas  Jefferson  Street,  •700£  Washington,  DC  20O07  _, 


Edison  Chouest  Offshore    

Pelican  Ragids  Economic  Development  Associalm  . 

Hat.onai  Spa  t  Pool  Institute      

Manulactured  Housing  Inslilule      

American  Road  8  Transportation  Builders  Asu  . 

National  Association  of  Arab  Amencans 

Boeing  Company 
TRW,  Inc 


Employcr/ClienI 


Jordan  Coyne  Savils  t  looata  (Focftlhouii  County  Chambn  ol  Coflimifct) 

New  England  Council,  Inc  _ _,.;...■__. 

American  Assn  of  University  V 
Canadian  Sugar  Institute 
Chnstie  s 


Coordinadora  de  Organizaciones  Empresanales  de  Comercw  Eit 

National  Antique  t  Art  Dealers  Assn  ol  America  .._ 

National  Council  on  Teacher  Retirement  .  -    ,;  '    ,  .-." 

Sotheby's.  Inc 

Parsons  Behie  t  Latimer  (Forinero  Fudti 

Puget  Sound  Power  t  Light  Co ■. 


Cliaimcal  Producers  8  Distributors  Assn  . 

Miniatnna!  Sanitary  Supply  Assn  

Notional  Vietnam  Verterns  Coalition  

Amencan  Electronics  Assn  

American  Truckmi  Assns.  Inc _._. 

litton  Industries      ^ 

Shipbuilders  Council  of  America  ........ 

National  Forest  Products  Assn    ., 

Northern  Telecom,  Inc  „„.... 

Matsushita  Electnc  Corp  ol  Amenca ., 

Cast  North  America  (19831,  Inc  ...„. 

I.  Aion  i  Co.  he  

DaUu  Mctraled  Resourca -. „ 

National  Club  Assn 


Frank  Sullivan  Associates  (For  Ingalls  Shipbuilders) 

Frank  Sullivan  Associates  (For  ITT  Defense  (^rporatioo) 

Frank  Sullivan  Associates  (ForTeitron,  Inc)  

Frank  Sullivan  Associates  (For  Waste  Management  he)  . 

National  Assn  of  Housing  Cwperatives   

National  Fed  of  Federal  Employees 


Thacher  Protfitt  8  Wood  (For  Citicorp  Washington  (Banking))  . 

CompuServe.  Inc       

Institute  ol  Electrical  8  Electronics  Engineers   

Akin  Gump  Hauer  &  Feld  (for  Oreiel  Burnham  Lambert) 

American  Bakers  Assn    _ 

American  Hoechst  Corporation    i..„__„i._A_i_._._..j. 

Business  Coalition  For  RICO  Relonii  „_ ^..^. !.;_„__.„ 

California  Energy  Company  _._ i„_„,_! ...si_ 

Design  Protection  Coalition ^j_^..._:: ^:^ 

Hyundai  Motor  Company ; _.__„..._i .; 

laidlaw  Environmental  Services _»......_..i_i__.;.™, „ 

Laidlaw,  Inc     -....^j..^.™.........;......., 

MKAndrews  8  Forbes  Group.  Inc  ... ..._._. : ;„ 

New  England  Power   _ __„ 

Renewable  Fuels  Assn 


Rivtin  Radler  Bayh  Hart  (  Kremet  (tor  Mima  lyncli  (  C«) 

Software  Publishers  Assn  __^._.i„._..i„..;.„..;. 

(ForMCN-USI 

New  England  Anti-Viviseclion  Society  . 

National  Family  Planning  8  Reproductive  Health  Assn.  he  ..^;^'.... 

Transylvanian  World  Federation .:.. 

Coordinadora  de  Organijaciones  Empresanales  de  Comeieio  Eit  

Association  ol  American  Railroads 

Johanna  Fanns.  Inc ; 

MUATMars ™_.„h^_.. 

Marion  Merrell  Dow.  Inc __a„...™___.4ji:._„ 

National  Agricultural  Chemicals  Assn  .j„„,_„-._j^...._„ 

Telephone  8  Data  Systems,  he  „^....il.„_,___i..™.... 

National  Assn  of  Wholesaler-Distnbulars ___.„i....;™;li_j. 

BR  Services.  Inc _.„.^._J^;. .'....„..:i.;.;-.. 

BF  Goodrich  Co  .1.; .„ ..^.„. 

National  Assn  ol  Cham  Onig  Stores.  Inc ...__.. : „.. 

American  Logistics  Assn    ; !i.„™i... i.. „ 

Cape  Cod  Five  Cents  Savings  Bank  „..;:__. _._-..._„.,.i.„ 

Capital  Holding  Corp   _^;_,_l^i...„...:»..J,„_........ 

Caslme  Partners   _  ',  '■'■■  ■    -     '     .  ".  ,"    

Chicago  Board  Options  Eichange  -_„.__.^_1^..„.; ... 

Citicorp  Mortgage  Finance,  he.  ._...*..i^_^.*....J...'.....:....i. 

Citicorp  Washington  (Banking)  «—;,.:«—«„ , ... 

Dollar  Bank,  FSB  ;_.._.;' , ^^.:.....;._ ._ 

Emigrant  Savings  Bank _™__4..„._: i...^. 

Massachusetts  Bankers  Assn 


Receipts 


9.000  00 
1.000.00 


«.)2500 

500  00 
6.250  00 
3.155.95 
IJI9.00 


5MO.00 


49500 


2.26341 

638  50 
3.250  00 
15.000  OC 
9.00000 
2.00000 
3.30000 
1.20000 

U50.oe 


Eipenditures 


1320  00 


120  OO 


25  00 
4.(76.60 


34786 


18924 

156^03 
2100 
730  90 


4.in.i5 


236JI0 
252.00 
2KM 
4S7J0 


i.6n.oo 


a.ms» 


umM 


4.126  50 
2JO7  50 


ijosn 

4.410.00 
IVM 


340.90 


National  Council  ot  Savings  Institutions  . 

North  Side  Savings  Bank     

Peoples  Weslchesler  Savings  Bank 

Residential  Services  Corp  ol  Amenca  ...;. 

Savings  Bank  ot  Life  Insurance _„, 

Third  Federal  Savings  &  Loan  Assn :.. 

Ulster  Savings  Bank 

National  Assn  tor  the  Sell-Employed 


Ackerson  8  Feldman  (For  Government  ol  Quebec.  Ministry  ot  hternational  Af- 
fairs) 
American  State  ol  the  Art  Prosthetic  Assn 


National  Assn  ol  Private  Psychiatric  Hospitals  ^._ 

Great  Lakes  Gas  Transmission  Company 

Central  Stales  SE  8  SW  Areas  Health  Welfare  8  Pension  Funds  . 

Organisation  of  Professional  Empkiytes  ot  USOA , 

New  York  Mercantile  Eichanfe  ^ , _.,. .^ 

Liteshares  Group,  Inc    „...„,....„ _... .„ 

MicroGcneSys  „ ,...._ ^ .. . .... 

R.  Marc  Nuttle  _._.- ..„ .,.._.... 

Fluor-Daniel.  Inc 


International  Paper  Company  . 
National  Dual  Shop  Coalition  . 
Ravenswood  Aluminum 


York  Slate  Electric  8  Gas  Corp  

Legislative  Strategies  (For  American  Independent  Refiners  tss»)  

Legislative  Strategies  (For. Bridge  Products)  

Legislalwe  Strategies  (For  Cogeneralion  8  hdeptndent  Power  Coalition  of 
America,  Inc) 

Legislative  Strategies  (For  Consoiidaled  Natural  Gas  Service  Co.  he) 

Legislative  Slralegies  (For  Donohue  8  Associates,  Inc) 

Legislative  Strategies  (ForGlobos  International,  Inc)    

Legislative  Strategies  (ForrNational  Hydropower  Assn) 


1.750.0D 
100.00 
500.00 


.  34.640.00 


5J96  00 


2.48100 


500  00 


4.000.00 

7M.0O 

5.00000 


isxsi 


MlJS 

MiSOOD 


S9M 


97.40 


167  73 

161.56 
7640 


195.74 


138.00 
1.79500 


549.00 


185.50 


918.14 
742.00 
742.00 
752.00 
185.50 


742  00 
875  90 
742.00 
74200 


750.00 

185.50 

185.50 

6.25313 


532.69 


284.00 


52.00 


10.00 
14.556.67 
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to  : 

to  iiiizz!:z~zz™iizzzzzz~i"i~z 

Timothy  Blieriiey.  4600  East  West  H^^^^^^      Bethesdji,  iio  208i4  .'."""". 

Tobacco  Associates.  Inc.  1725  K  Street,  NW,  1512  Washington,  DC  20006 

William  J  Tobin.  3612  Bent  Branch  Ct  Falls  Church.  VA  22041  


to. 
to. 
to 


DavHl  R  Toll.  1155  Connecticut  Ave .  NW  4400  Washington,  OC  20036 

lony  Poole.  1030  15th  Street,  NW,  4700  Washington,  DC  20005 

Jean  R  Toohey,  655  15th  Street,  NW,  4225  Washington,  DC  20005 

Total  Petroleum,  Inc,  999  18th  Street  12201  Denver,  CO  80202  ._... 

Gilbert  0  Tough,  70  North  Mam  SI  Wilkes-Barre.  PA  18711  , 
Charles  H.  Tower.  1026  16lh  Street.  NW.  4503  Washington.  DC  20036  . 
TransAlnca.  545  8th  Street  SE.  4200  Washington.  DC  20003 
S  Btadky  Travnse.  1667  K  Street.  NW.  41230  Washington.  DC  20006 

Eugene  M  Tnsko.  PC  Bm  596  Berkeley  Spnngs.  WV  25411  

Gregory  A  Troiell,  1800  K  Street,  NW  41018  Washington,  DC  20006  , 


Paul  E  TsoAgas.  Felay  Hoas  t  LM  Oat  Post  Oflicc  Squn  toslon,  HA  02109- 
to _. .-.^.... 

to  !zzzzzz;;zzizz;!zzzzzzzzz""iz 


to. 
to. 
to 
to  . 


Genevieve  W.  Tudiow.  700  13th  Slicel.  NW.  4900  Washington.  K  20005 - 

Tucker  (  Associates.  1701  Pennsyhrania  Ave..  NW.  41000  Washington.  DC  20006  . 

to -., 

William  J  Tunnne.  1901 1  Street.  NW.  Suite  705  Washington.  DC  20036 

Jane  L.  Turner.  1250  Connecticut  Ave  .  NW,  4200  Washington,  DC  20036 ., 

Michael  A  Turner,  2000  M  Street.  NW.  45500  Washington.  DC  20036 , 

Mai  Turnipseed.  1155  15th  Street,  WW.  4611  Washington.  DC  20005  , 

Larry  Tuttle,  900  17th  Street  NW  Washington,  OC  20006 , 

US  Recreational  Ski  Association,  1315  East  Pacilico  Avenue  Anaheim.  CA  92805  . 

US  Strategies  Corp.  1321  Duke  Street  4200  Aleundna.  VA  22314-3563 

US,  Telephone  Assn.  900  19th  Street  NW,  4800  Washington.  DC  20036  .....■„ ;.„r.., 

Stewart  L  Udall.  1244  Cammo  Cm  Blanca  Santa  Fe.  NM  87501 

Mark  J  UgoreU.  1400  L  SI .  NW  Sle  350  Washington.  DC  20005 _...;. ^ 

Elijabelh  Ulmer,  1531  P  Street,  NW.  4200  Washington.  OC  20005  -.-' 

Unifi.  Inc.  PO  Boi  19109  Greensboro.  NC  27419    

United  Gas  Pipe  Line  Co.  PO  Boi  1478  Houston.  TX  77251-1478 _„_.^ 

Nancy  Van  Duyne.  1 709  New  York  Ave  .  NW  Washington.  DC  20006 


Van  Dyk  Associates.  Inc.  1250  24th  SI  .NW  Suite  600  Washington.  DC  20037 .„ 

Van  Fleet  Associates.  Inc.  499  South  Capitol  St .  SW.  4520  Washington.  DC  20003  ;. 

Do 

Do 

Van  Fleet  Metjner  t  Meredith  Corp.  499  S  Capitol  Street.  4520  Washington.  DC  20003 
to  , 


to. 
to. 
to 


Robert  C  Varah.  c/o  Dow  Lohnes  &  Albertson  1255  23rd  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20037  , 

Sheila  K  Velazco.  1016  16lh  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20036  

Robert  J  Verdisco.  1901  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW,  410th  Fl,  Washington.  DC  20006  

Jerry  T  Verkler,  555-I3lh  Street,  NW,  Suite  300  West  Washington,  DC  20036  - .., 

Joseph  B  Verna,  1800  K  Street,  NW  Washington  DC  20006 


Vemet  Liiplert  Bernhard  McPherson  8  Hand.  Chtd.  901  15th  Street.  NW.  4700  Washington.  DC  20005-2301 


to 

to. 

to. 

to. 

to. 

to. 

to. 

to  . 

to. 

to 

to  . 

to. 

to. 

to. 

to. 

to  . 

to. 

to. 

to  . 

to. 

to  . 

to. 

to. 

to. 

to. 

to. 

to  . 

to 


Verstandig  8  AssKiates.  Inc.  1455  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  NW.  41180  Washinfton.  DC  20004 
David  Vienna  8  Associates.  401  Wythe  Street.  42-A  Aleundna.  VA  22314  „.. 

to  I!IZ!IZZZ~IZZ.Z!ZZiZZIZIZZZZZZ!Z!™Z!!Z! 

to ;.„,..„.„_...,.:™ ..„.......„„...; ._.._„_ ,....: — : — : 

to _._-.. — _.._ : :„ — :™.^™. L...._-.:,..„.. — 


to. 
to. 
to 


George  A  Viverette  Ji .  500  E  Street  SW.  4950  Washington.  OC  20024 

Volunteer  Trustees  of  Not-For-Protit  Hospitals.  818  18th  Street.  NW.  4900  Waslunitm.  DC  20006  . 

Kurt  Vorndran.  925  15lh  Street.  NW  Washington.  OC  20005 . 

Jay  J.  Vroom.  1155  15lh  Street.  NW.  4900  Washington.  OC  20005 - .._;-.. 

Patricia  A  Waak.  801  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  SE  Washington.  DC  20O03 '.. — „- 

lames  Wagoner,  1101  14lh  Street  NW,  5th  Floor  Washington.  DC  20005  , . 

Andrew  f  Wahlquist.  1701  Pennsylvania  Ave.  NW  Washington.  DC  20006  .... .. . 

Michael  Waldman.  215  Pennsylvania  Ave..  SE  Washington.  OC  20003 ,._..... 

R  Oufly  Wall  8  Associates.  Inc,  1317  F  Street.  NW.  4400  Washington.  OC  20004  

to * — : ~ 

Henry  Scott  Wallace.  1110  Vemwnt  Aw..  NW.  41150  Washington,  DC  20005 ^-^_.. 

Anne  Mane  Walsh.  1025  Connecticut  Ave.  NW  Washington.  OC  20036 

Michael  0,  Ware.  1701  Pennsylvania  Ave..  NW.  4900  Washington,  DC  20006 


Washington  Independent  Wnlers.  Inc.  733  15th  St .  NW.  4220  Washington.  DC  20005 
Ronald  0  Waterman.  900  2nd  Street,  NE,  4109  Washington,  OC  20002  


Employer/Client 


Legislatnre  Strategies  (ForNatural  Gas  Vehicle  Coalition) 

Letislatwe  Strategies  (For  State  of  New  Meiico  (Natural  Gas  Profrano))  . 
Le|islatm  Strategies  (For  Teias-New  Maico  Power  Company)  

Legislative  Strategies  (For  Iosco  Corp) 

Automotme  Refrigeration  Products  Institute   


American  Assn  ol  Early  Childhood  Edocatorj  . 

National  Child  Care  Assn 


National  Childcare  Parents  Assn  ,  •'  "  ■■,';    , 

National  Hearing  Aid  Society 

Public  Service  Co  ol  Colorado 

Kelly  Anderson  8  Associates.  Inc  (ForU.S.  Banknote  Carp)  . 
Rhone  Poulenc.  Inc , 


Blue  Cross  of  Northeastern 
Dun  8  Bradstreet  


Deere  8  Company „ _... . 

Stern  Bros,  he  : '    - 

PSI  Energy,  he  l^^.:.--i....i.. 

American  Insurance  Assn  „.„_..., 

Cambridge  Redevelopment  Authonty  ..    

Humane  Society  ot  the  US.  et  al 

Iroguois  Gas  Transmission  Systems ., 

National  Venture  Capital  Assn 

Norton  Company   

Sierra  Club  of  America  __„ 

Ihermedics.  Inc    

Columbia  Gas  Distribution  Companies  . . 

New  York  Life  Insurance  Company „...^ 

Regional  Transportation  District  

Ell  Lilly  8  Company „ 

National  Forest  Products  Assn  _ 

North  American  Telecommunications  Associitai  . 

Elhyl  Corporation  _ 

Wilderness  Society 

Heallhsouth  Rehabilitation  Corp  

Claimants  Under  Proposed  Radiatan  Eaponm 

Ensa  hdustry  Committee  

Sierra  Club  Legal  Defense  Fond  ._ „. 


Air  Transport  Assn  pi  Amenci  , 

American  Gas  Assn  

Cadillac  Gage  Co 

Harsco  Corporation 


Magnavoi  Government  8  Industnal  Electnnics  Co  . 

Electrospace  Corporation _ 

General  hslrument  Corporation  

Miltope  Corp . . 

NCube ; _._ 

Theraio  Electro  Technohgies 

Dotasco.  Inc ... 

National  Federation  of  Federal  Emploices  . 

Inlernational  Mass  Retail  Assn  .. 

Interstate  Natural  Gas  Assn  of  Amenca 

Hercules,  Inc     _ 

American  Museum  of  Natural  History  

Amerilech  

Bell  Atlantic  Corp 

Brown  8  Root.  Inc    .._._„ ^..^—...i- 

Burlington  Northern,  he  _.__„_ 

Central  Gull  , ^_..___ 

General  Dynamics  Coi» ..;— « .__; , 

GenCorp 


Hughes  Communications.  Inc 

Hughes  Network  Systems,  Inc 

Independent  Bankers  Association  ol  Amenca 

Investment  Company  Institute  _ 

John  F  Kennedy  Center  lor  the  Performing  Arts 

K  Mart  Corp 

Kellogg  _, .^.^ _. 

Manville  Corp . „ 

Mars,  Inc  _._.„. 

McDonnell  touglas  Corp  . 

Mernll  Lynch  8  Co.  he  

New  Progressive  Party  ._ ;_ . 

Northwest  Airtines  l_w..— ..«.i . 

NBC 

NYNEX  Corp 

Orbital  Communications  Corp ».! » 

Rubber  Manufacturers  Assn - .- 

Travelers  Companies  .'. .. 

TRW,  Inc   _. _•-. 


Uniroyal  Chemical  Company.  Inc  ^ . 

Upjohn  Co ~.i — . 

Anheuser-Busch  Companies.  Inc ; 

American  Assn  of  Classified  School  Employees  ... 
Calitornia  Franchise  Tai  Board 


California  Public  Employees  Retirement  System  

California  Stale  Senate  

Eiecutive  life  Insurance  Company  ot  California  

International  Assn  ol  Amusement  Parks  8  Attractions  . 

International  Assn  ol  Fairs  8  Eiposilnos  

Pacific  Stock  EKhange.  Inc  -. 

Stale  Board  ol  Equalitalion  (Calit) 

Amencan  Automobile  Assn  


National  Council  ol  Senior  Cititens  ,,.. 
National  Agricultural  Chemicals  Assn 
National  Audubon  Society 


National  Abortion  Rights  Action  leagee  INAMl]  . 

McDonnell  Douglas  Corp 

Public  Citizen.  Inc 

Commco.  Ltd  

Sumitono  Chemical  Co  

University  of  Oklahoma 


National  Assn  ol  Cnminal  tolense  lawyers  . 

Health  hsuiance  Assn  ol  America.  Inc  

E.  I  du  Pool  de  Nemours  8  Co 


Milwaukee  County-htergovemmental  Relations  ...... 


Receipts 


1250 


10000 

1.000  00 

10000 


10540 


12.50000 

36.902  10 

32  50 


4.100.00 

3^000  in 

3.00000 
1.200  00 
1. 560.00 
3.46500 
74375 


3.812.50 


3i61.25 
373.75 


1700.00 
1.137  50 


1.356  25 
4.54875 

14.595  00 
4375 

15.750.00 


3.543  75 


16.80000 

8.000.00 

20000 


1.999  92 
15000  00 
8  75000 
2.000  00 
3.00000 
1.500  M 
15.000.00 
2714 
2.500.00 

"uiisdn 


Eipcnditiiics 


4.170.  IS 
9.00 
18  00 

900 
5.00 


190.24 
547.50 


65.5638* 
1.700.55 


12843 


1.43271 
69848 


— 

-^ 

14.666.50 

14.666.50 

1.87500 

2.70000 

995.43 

13 141 93 

2.90040 
600040 

24.00040 

19.500  00 
700000 

7.50000 

7.50000 
7.50000 

1946  56 

9.5«7i2 
98061 
44  94 

486.02 
39  90 
904  57 

lO.OOOOO 
6.25000 
2.750  00 

200  00 
45435 
325  00 

575.00 
6493.75 



ma 

1^325  00 



6.125  00 

86875 
3.506  25 

662  50 
3.97540 

iJi'i'K 

437  50 

2.625  00 
1.49625 
1.32500 

... 

1.01000 

4.043n 

10.613.00 


7.881  JO 
420.00 


4JOO.0O 


5000 
840 


9.82747 


UMI 


226^ 


«W  r^. 


kam  1  *<  twater.  I  MasuchusMis  AvenM  N  W .  1800  Washiniton.  DC  20001 


.  Mhil  ihei 


W  Imai 


ir  ;lon. 


Do 
Mtttmw 

Do  . 

Do 
ItnyB 
Maty  lOitlor 
larnn  B 
Dou|Us  R 
David  Wtaw 
inwsO. 
LMitHM* 
SdsnVMi 
Wcbsttf  & 

Do 

Oo 

Do 
Weidenleld 
Weil  Gotslial 
Vfeiner 
ArlliiiiE 
L  H.  HMIs. 

IMWSK. 

Wtsttcn  Cu 
VMbaiB  H 

il 

Do 
Leonard  P 
Canil 
Gordon  B 
Sandra 
lolinC 
GeeqiE 

smMC.ii 

Ward  H  W)> 
James  K 
Steven  C 
Pamela  J 
Wichwire  Gri 
Gary  I  Widi 
Andrew  F 

Do 
Rolwrt  Wigii 
Brian  Wilcn 
Ihomas  0 
lanny  F  * 

Oo 

Do 
WiKy  Rem 

Oo 

Oo 

Oo 

Oo  . 
David  A 
E  Jolin 
Ralph  E 
Cnnstopder 
Faith  Wi 
Mar|ie  R 
Patrick  K  IK 
Robert  {  Wi 
Williams  & 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Oo    .. 

Oo 

Oo    . 

Do 

Do 

Do    .. 

Do 

Oo    . 

Oo 

Oo 

Do 

Do 

Oo 

Oo 

Oo  

Oo 

Oo 

Oo 

Oo 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do    . 

Oo 

Oo 

Oo 

Do-... 

Do 

Do 

Do    . 

Oo 

Oo  ... 

Do    . 

Oo 

Oo 

Om/IMIioi 
Don  r  Wilsoi 
G  Peter 
Randolph  Wi 
Ijlti  I  Wilso 
(hMbfl  Wils(  I 


777  14th  Street.  NW  #680  Washington,  DC  200O5    

Waters.  888  I7lh  Street  NW.  1300  Washington.  DC  20006 
1015  ISth  Street  HW  Washington.  DC  20036 


W  tt. 

lans.  1721  Massachusetts  Avenue.  NW  Washington.  DC  2003S 

122S  In  Street.  MW  IIIOO  Washington.  DC  2000S  . 
«.  900  17th  Street,  m  Waskinflni.  DC  20006-2596  . 

PO.  Boi  1417  D49  Aleundrn.  W  27313 

1400  16IK  Street.  NW.  t320  IMii*|h».  DC  20036  .. 
<  cttwM.  237  Park  A«.  Ita  Yoili.  NY  10017  


t  Manges.  1615 1  Street.  NW.  (700  Washington,  K  20036  - 

McCi  ^ley  Brodsty  Kaplan  i  Levin  PC  13S0  New  To'k  Ave  m  MOO  Nasliin|toii.  DC  2000S  . 
"  W(  slierg.  2200  First  Bank  Place  East  Minneapolis,  MN  55402  

uite  200  1025  Connecticut  Avenue,  NW  Washington.  DC  20036  

jel.  1800  M  Street,  NW  1325  Soutn  Washington,  X  20036 ,-.^>. . .^. 

Iraltic  League,  1224  17th  St ,  NW  Washington  DC  20036 . :. 

ithofl.  11240  Waples  Mill  Rd  Fairtai.  VA  22030  . 


«  lieat.  1111  14lh  SI .  NW.  II20O  Washington.  DC  20005  , 

1650  30lh  Street  NW  Washington.  DC  20OO7  

W|eelef.  1025  Connecticut  Ave  NW  Washington.  DC  20036 , 

2000  K  Street.  NW,  1800  Washington.  DC  20006 

1.  2021  L  Street.  NW,  1320  Washington.  DC  20036-4909 

Jf .  706  LowDiM  St  Nein  Orleans.  LA  70118  

lU  IStkSbMl.  M.  1900  Washington.  DC  200OS 

10801  Hoctnne  Pile  Rockvrlle.  MD  20852 


W  liner. 

Wfrtted.  170O  K  Street.  NW,  >502  Washington,  DC  20006 

ne  t  Seward.  1008  Western  Ave  Seattle.  WA  98104  .... 

>n  505  Monlgonie<y  Street  San  Francisco.  CA  94111  ... 
«^sner  1801  Broadway  11420  Denver.  CO  80202  


1220  19th  Street.  NW,  1200  Washington.  DC  20036  ... 

1200  I7th  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20036  

t  Icoi.  2011  lit  Street.  NW.  1601  Washington.  DC  20006  .... 
499  1  Capitol  Stmt.  SW.  1507  Washington.  DC  20003  . 


t  FkMhii.  1776  K  SHttt.  M.  12111  Fl.  Naslimitoo.  DC  20006 


Wil  man 


Wilki  son 
Wil  lam. 


ban 


rWiIsi  n 
oo. 


Do  

Do 


IL 

Wosieii  ( 
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Organiialnn  or  Indwidual  Filing 


Assooatn.  900  2iid  Slraet.  M.  1109  WasOington.  K  20002  . 


Rooney.  1899 1  Street.  NW.  1500  Washington  DC  20036  . 


900  19tli  Street  m  1800  Washington.  DC  20006 

n.  PO  Boi  1417-049  Aleundna.VA  22313 

i.  900  17th  Street,  NW  Washington.  DC  20006  . 


1331  PenimtuM  km^  NW.  mO-North  Wajhin|ton.  OC  20004  .. 

1225  19th  Stmt.  M*.  1300  WaUMitoo.  DC  20036  

1750  New  Yoit  tm..  NW  Washmgtoa.  DC  20006  

Williams,  1  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW  .  1800  Washington.  DC  20001 
1001  Pennsylvania  Ave  .  NW.  1460  Washington.  DC  20037 

lams.  415  2nd  St .  NE.  1300  Washington.  DC  20O02 

iiams.  2001  Pennsylvania  Ave  .  »8O0  Washington.  DC  20006  

lams.  1707  L  Street.  NW.  1300  Washington.  OC  20036-4202 - 

P.O..  1101  CowMCliciil  Aw..  NW.  1500  Waslwiftoii.  OC  20e3t  ..... 


nsM, 


r07  Broadway.  11200  San  Diego.  CA  92101 

106  Dartmouth  Wnaliachie.  TX  75165  

1250  I  Street.  NW.  1400  Washington.  DC  20005 


249  Maitland  Avenue  Altan»nte  Springs.  FL  32701-4201  . 

One  Merchants  Pla^a  Indianaxlis.  M  46255  

1615  H  Street.  NW  Washington.  OC  20062 


B.  Ml  lelmann. 


8  Associates.  Inc.  25  North  Brentwood  Blvd  St  Louis.  MO  6310S 
1250  Connecticut  Aae..  NW.  1620  Wastuogton.  OC  20036  .. 


WllMiir  a^Hofd  Wioslow.  1325  G  Street.  NW  11003  Washington.  DC  20005 

1730  M  Street.  NW.  1412  Washington  DC  20036 

1400  L  Street.  MN  Washington.  DC  20005-3502        


St  ran 


Employer/Client 


Wisconsin  Counties  Assn 

All  Industry  Television  Committee  , 

Cast  Metals  Coalition      

North  American  Die  Casting  Assn  flUOM  . 

Farmland  Industries.  Inc  

ConAgra.  Inc 


Conference  ol  State  Bank  Supmuaiv  . 

Tjle-Communications.  Inc  

Handgun  Control.  Inc  ...__„ 

Wilderness  Society    „„ 

National  Assn  ol  Cham  Drug  Sto«n,  bK 

Zero  Population  Growth.  Ix 

Autco  Cofpoiatioo  „ 

Magma  Ceppor  Corp _. 

PGtE  Boclitel  Generatmi  CofflpMy 

Totacto  Institute  

Southern  Company  Services,  Inc -. 

The  Centennial  Co 


Receipts 


11.62500 
9.00000 
4.350.00 

16.99998 
5.00000 
5.200  00 


3.750.00 

4.759.00 

117.71 

500.00 

asoo 


National  Manufactured  Housing  FinaiKt  Asm  . 

Ooisey  i  Whitney 

Shell  Oil  Co ,..- ^,„ 

Dow  Corning  Cofp .,_ k._.___„_.___„ 


Enwronmental  Products  Corp  

Mdeod  Watkinson  t  Miller  (ForAmerican  Peanut  Product  Manufacturers,  he) 

Mcleod  Watkmson  8  Miller  (For  Calilornia  Cooperative  Creamery)  

American  Dental  Assn   

Media  Enterprises  Corp  (ForNational  Assn  of  Public  Television  Stations) 

Health  Insurance  Assn  ol  America.  Inc  

National  Comm  to  Preserve  Social  Security  I  Metlicm  ..;._ „_„„_...„.. 

Union  Camp  Corporation  ^„ ...... 

Avondale  Industnes.  Inc    . ^ „.„ 

National  Agricultural  Chemicals  Assn  , _...: ..„..,■..- 

American  Speech-Language-Neanng  Asm  ; «..._ „_. 

US,  Telephone  Assn „.._...i___„ i,._. 

National  Assn  of  Cham  Drug  Stores,  kc ^ ,_i. „_ _„ 

Wilderness  Society  ...i._.,...^...__„._. 

Pacific  Resources  Inc  , „ „_.. ._.„._„.; 

Arctic  Slope  Regional  Corp ...: . ;.. 

Branson  Branson  i  McKinnon  (ForSjOberg  loduslries.  kic) 

Rogovsek  &  Associates,  Inc  [For  Pioneer  Mobiie  Homes) . 

Kogovsek  8  Associates  Inc  (for  Pilken  8  Eagle  Counties.  Coloradol 

Airport  Operators  Council  Internalioiul  . ^ _._.....^ » 

American  Psychological  Assn  __,._..™..,.„„_.... .._;.__■ ...... 

National  Assn  of  Stevedores  ,. 

Hecht  Spencer  t  Associates  (For  Boy  Scoots  of  America)  

Hecht  Spencer  8  Associates  (For  Brown  8  Williamson  Tobacco  Corp)  

Hecht  Spencer  t  Associates  iFoi.Mid-Aiiwrican  Waste  sterns,  Inc) _ 

Chaparral  Steel  Co .„ 

Club  Car.  Inc  , 

Georgetown  Industries  _ ..... ,,......:.....„........ , 

Raritan  River  Steel  Co i™...;..., ^.i r„..,, ^.>....!_.-.-....,,i 

Washington  Cititens  for  World  Trade ...~._..^,„_„ ,_._.„ '. 

General  Electric  Co  ,. ; ..„.u.~.— ..-— ~ 

Vulcan  Materials  Co 


Sheet  Metal  Workers  International  Asm  ...'. „ 

McLeod  8  Pires  (For  Mid-Valley  Water  Authority) 

New  York  Life  Insurance  Company 

National  Assn  of  Wheat  Growers .j,... 

Telecommunications  Industry  Assn  ._ .^.:». 

United  Airlines.  Inc  .„__j,„„.., 

American  Home  Products  ; ;...„. 

Association  of  Family  Farmers  ™u:^™;i_^. 

Bank  ol  America.  NTiSA  '.^ ._;.;..;; 

Robert  M  Bass  Group  . _...._.„______ 

British  Petroleum  .__ li_..ii__._i_i_ 

BMC  Industries.  Inc  „.. ......„_ 


Century  21  Real  Estate  Corp  .; .'. 

College  Construction  Loan  Insurance  Asm ~u 

Colonial  Pipeline  Company .„..i...._.i.^. 

Continental  Airlines  Holding.  Ine.  »..._.. „_ 

CIGNA  Corp    .„__..,....,. 

Estee  Lauder.  Inc  , , , ^ 

Eiecutive  Lite  Insurance „ ;.. . „„..;.„.„. 

First  Boston  Corp    _ „ ;...: 

Glaio.  Inc 


IJH.O« 


5.000  00 
68.433  25 

6.82700 
1.38700 
1.000  00 
2.22O.00 


2.249.00 
4.144.00 
21.996.00 


150.00 
500.00 


500.00 

mm 


10.49574 


4.00000 
2.250.00 


13.01500 

1.050  00 
1.700  00 
16.500.00 
2.57400 
13500 
1.500.00 
5.00000 
1.500  00 
1.820.00 


655.00 


Eipendilures 


7.36970 


158  28 
625.58 


82.50 


)(.00 


500 

47.76079 

10.200  00 

113  91 


225.04 


28.10 
5.604.97 


2M 


1041 
2^54574 

iiiiis 


2.692.99 

540.00 


78-77 


20.a 


11.69 
585 
2.92 


3.755.00 
89000 
540.00 


Greenwich  Capital  Martlets.  Inc 

GAMMA  Corp  

Kelly  Appleman  Hait  8  Hallman  

Keystone  Provident  Life  Insurance  Co  . 
Mustang  Fuel  Corporation 


National  Assn  of  Rehabilitation  Agencies 

National  Board  tor  Professional  Teaching  Standards  . 

National  Soft  Drink  Assn  _. 

Norfolk  Southern  Corp , ,. 

Oklahoma  Gas  8  Electric  Co ^i. „„... 

Owens-lllinois  Inc  „_■. .,™.» 

Pharmaceutical  Manufacturers  Assn  ...,:.„_.i...'..... 
Pittston  Co 


Recording  Industry  Assn  ol  America,  Inc  . 

Southern  Pacific  Transportation  Co 

Southwest  Airlines  „..,...., 

Student  Loan  Marketing  ASM  „. 

Texaco.  Inc „..„ 

Trailer  Tram  Co  , ,. 

Turner  Broadcasting  System.  Inc 

US  English    ... 

U  S  Telephone  Assn 
Universal  Foods.  Inc 


USAA  Financial  Service  Co  

Home  Federal  Savings  8  loan  ol  Sao  Diego  . 


National  Tire  Dealers  8  Retreaders  Asm 

Institute  of  Internal  Auditors.  Inc    , 

Merchants  National  Corp , 

Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  11.$ _. 

University  of  Missouri -Rolla 


Winketmann  8  Associates.  Inc  (TorAnencan  Resort  t  Residential  Oevetoprnent 
Assn) 

Winkelmann  8  Associates.  Inc  (For  Four  Seasons  Group.  Inc)  

Wmtelfflmn  (  Associates.  Inc  (ForNational  Assn  ol  Mortgage  Brokers) 

^M«M-En«iR»nent  Balance    _, 

Nitoul  Assn  d  BiKk  Owned  Broadcasters  

Barr  Laboratories.  Inc _ _ . ,..„ ._ _. 


4.680.00 
UIO.0O 


270.00 
li250b 


54000 
2,350  00 
2,700.00 

240  00 


2.047.50 

1.040.00 

240  00 

5.200  00 


7.500.00 
5.000.00 
12.00000 
6.00000 

75000 
1.500.00 


877 
877 
585 


46.79 
13.16 


S.8S 


2.92 
17:54 


5.85 
2340 
3216 

2.92 


1316 
10.23 
292 
4824 


-      .   - 

.-.;■■ 

1.13000 

Hm 

3.616.42 
319.17 


74.99 
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Ofganuation  or  Individual  Filing 


Oo. 
0*. 
Do. 

Oo. 


liffl  Wise  Associates.  104  North  INest  St  Aleundni,  VA  22314 
Do. 
Do 


Hope  R.  Wittenberg,  IIOI  Vermont  tm..  NW.  1604  Washington.  DC  2000S  ...... „ — 

ludith  A  Wittig.  1213  Jeflerson  Davis  Hwy .  11414  Arlington.  VA  22202 -. 

Richard  )  Wittig.  1213  Jefferson  Davis  Highway.  11414  Arlington.  VA  22202  

S  R  Woidak  and  AssKiates.  Inc.  The  Bellevue  -  Suite  850  200  S  Broad  Street  Ptiiladel«hia.  M  I9I02 

Do , ..... 

Do ;._;.;„„ : _. ......._. . 


Do. 

Oo. 

0«. 

Oo. 

Oo. 

Do. 

Do. 

Oo- 

Do- 

Do. 

Do  . 

Oo. 

Oo. 

Do. 

Ot. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do 

Oo 


James  WoH.  1725  K  St ,  NW,  1914  Washington,  DC  20006 

James  E  Wolf.  2020  14th  St..  North  Arlmgton,  VA  22201  

William  H.  Wolfe.  1155  Connecticut  Ave  ,  NW  Washington.  K  20036 

Ronald  Wolsey.  1615  M  Street.  1200  Washington.  DC  20036  -„. 

Burton  C.  Wood.  1125  15th  St..  NW  Washington,  DC  20O05  —, 

lames  HB  Woodrafte  III.  2805  Samara  Drive  Tampa,  a  33618  .. .... 

livin  M  Woods.  PO  Box  521  The  Plains.  VA  22171 

Linda  Anjalone  Wwlley.  1600  M  St .  IWK  Washington.  DC  20036  _ 

Workers  Compensation  Integrity.  Stability  8  Equity  (WISE).  PO  Bm  18300  Washington.  DC  20036-8300 

Woild  University  Games  (for  1993).  1701  K  Street,  NW  #400  Washington.  DC  20006 

W  Robert  Worley.  190  St.  Clair  Drive  St,  Simons  Island,  GA  31522 , 

Wonder  Dielenderter  Ryan  Cannon  8  Thelen.  1615  L  St .  NW,  1650  Washington.  DC  20036 .. 

Oo — -... 

Do ■^■.■^.. 


Do. 
Do  . 
Do- 
Do  , 
Do 
Do 


Dawd  S  Wynett,  1629  K  Street,  m.  «50l  Washington.  OC  20006  . 

John  W  Yago.  5101  River  Rd  Bethesda.  MD  20816  

Dalton  Yancey.  910  16th  St .  IW.  1402  Washington.  DC  20006 

Do 

D  Scott  Yohe.  1629  K  St .  MN.  1501  Washington.  OC  20006  

Caryl  Yonti,  1625  L  Street.  NW  Washington,  DC  20036 


Roberta  Lynn  Youmans,  122  C  Street,  NW,  1875  Washington,  DC  20001 
Robert  A  Young  12248  Turkey  Creek  Ct  Maryland  Heights.  MO  63043  .. 

Do  

Barbara  C.  Zadma.  12500  Fair  Lakes  Circle  Fairfax.  VA  22033 


John  R  Zagame.  John  R  Zagame  Associates.  Inc  7611  Virginia  Lane  Falls  Church.  VA  22043  . 
Leo  C.  Zeferetti.  9912  Port  Hamilton  Parkway  Brooklyn,  NY  11209 

Philip  F.  Zeidman,  1401  New  York  Ave  .NWr#900\Vashin^^^^ 

Zero  Population  Growth.  Inc.  1400  Snteenth  St  .NW  .1320  Washington.  OC  20036 

Cart  A.  Zichella.  214  N  Henry  St .  »203  Madison.  WI  53703  ,. 

Ronald  L  Ziegler.  PO  Box  1417-D49  Alexandria,  VA  22313    

Arlene  Zieike,  3724  West  107lh  Street  Chicago.  IL  60655  . 

David  W  Zimmerman,  185  S  State  Street.  #700  Salt  Lake  City.  UT  84111  ...... ..._. 

Maiy  Beth  Zimmerman.  1725  K  Street.  NW.  1914  Washington.  DC  20006 .,.„„ 

John  L.  Zorack,  1111  14th  St .  NW.  11001  Washington.  DC  20005 


Zuckeit  Scoutt  8  Rasenberger.  888  17th  St .  NW.  tm  Washington.  DC  20006-3959 


Employer/Clcnt 


Data  Transformation  Corp  

Government  of  the  US  Virgin  Isltntfs  . 

National  Bulk  Vendors  Assn  

Pympower  Corp 

Regional  Transit  Authority 

Kern  County.  CA  

National  Assn  ot  Credit  Management  . 

San  Francisco  Bar  Pilots  Assn  

College  of  American  Pathologists  

Defense  Products  Marketing.  Inc  

Defense  Products  Marketing.  Inc  

Albert  Einstein  Medical  Center 

Arden  Hill  Hospital 


Children's  Hospital  ot  Philadelphia 
Children's  Hospital  ol  Pittsburgh  .. . 

Cornwall  Hospital    

Dreiel  University 


Healthcare  Maoigemcnl  AllcfHtiMS.  IK  . 

Heatheast 

Hill  Group 

Hoiton  Memorial  Hospital 

Magec-Womens  Hospital  

Mercy  Catholc  Medical  Centef 

Mircir  Community  Hospital 


Electric  Company  . 


financial  Management  . 
Southeastern  Pennsyhrama  Trans  Authonty  . 

St.  Anthony's  Hospital  

St  Francis  Hospital 

St  Lukes  Hospital  

Systems  Control.  Inc 

University  ol  Pennsyhania 

Vassal  Brothers  Hospital 

Alliance  lo  Save  Energy _ 

American  Standard.  Inc 

Waste  Management.  Inc  

Amoco  Corporation 

Mortgage  Bankers  Asm  ol  Amenca  . 

Teco  Energy.  Inc 

Maule  Air.  Inc    

Woods  Research  Associates.  Inc 


International  Telephone  8  Telegraph  CorpofatM 


Greater  Buffalo  Athletic  Corp  

Southern  Company  Services,  Inc  . 

General  Motors 

Intermanne  SpA  . 


Kelly  Assisted  LivmgMlii  Scnicot . 

KeramonI  Corp  .... 

Manville  Corporation „ 

Martin  Marietta    

McDonnell  Douglas 


Mylan  Laboratories.  Inc 

National  Assn  of  Temporary  Services 

Tobacco  Industry  Labor  Management  Committee  . 
Delta  Air  Lines.  Inc 


American  Road  8  Transportation  Builders  Asm  „ 

Florida  Sugar  Cane  League.  Inc  _ 

Rio  Grande  Valley  Sugar  Growers  

Delta  Air  Lines.  Inc  

American  Fed  ol  State  County  8  Municipal  Empleyeos  ....'....... 

National  Housing  Law  Project  

Brown  8  Associates  , 

United  Assn  of  Jnymen  8  Appien  ot  Ptmbg  1  Pipeltg  Musti|r  . 

Orbital  Sciences  (Corporation  

National  Music  Publishers  Assn  ; : ... 

Building  8  Construction  Trades  Dept.  AFl-CIO , 

New  York  Telephone  . 

American  Business  Conference,  inc 


Sierra  Club — 

National  Assn  of  Cham  Drug  Stores.  IM 

National  Congress  of  Parents  8  TeKhers  .... 
Parsons  Behle  8  Latimer  (FoiEnern  Fuels) 

Alliance  to  Save  Energy    

Federal  Express  Corp 

Coalition  tor  Air  Service  to  O'Hare 
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TRIBL  TE  TO  DANIEL  J.  BRADBURY 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


February  11,  1992 


February  11,  1992 


HON.  ALAN  WHEAT 

OF  MISSOURI 
IN  Tfi E  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  11. 1992 
Mr.  V  HEAT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  great 
pleasure  ttiat  I  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues Daniel  J.  Bradbury,  named  Librarian 
of  the  ^ear  for  1991  by  Library  Journal.  Na- 
tional lecognition  was  awarded  to  Dan 
Bradbur '  in  the  professional  magazine's  Janu- 
ary 199<  issue. 

These  are  times  of  tough  challenges  for  our 
Nation's  libraries,  particularly  our  public  librar- 
ies. It  is  vitally  important  to  recognize  the  men 
and  wor  )en  in  the  field  who  show  strong  lead- 
ership aid  commitment  to  community  service 
in  their  i  ifforts  to  ensure  that  library  resources 
are  aval  able  to  all  in  our  communities. 

Dan  [  iradbury  has  t)een  identified  as  one 
wfK3  extibited  those  leadership  qualities  nec- 
essary t)  keep  our  Nation's  libraries  tx>th  re- 
sponsive and  available  to  meet  the  changing 
needs  of  ttiose  who  use  our  publk;  libraries. 
The  folk  wing  article  from  Literary  Journal  de- 
tails Dan's  successful  efforts  to  revitalize  the 
Kansas  Dity  Public  Library  which  brought  him 
to  the  N(  ition's  attention. 

(Fro  Ti  Library  Journal,  January  1992] 
DAMEq  J.  Bradbury:  LJ  Librarian  of  the 
Year  1991 
(By  Judy  Quinn) 
ask  Dan  Bradbury  how  he  resusci- 
foundering  Kansas  City  Public  Li- 
)  (Mo.)  during  the  19608,  he  tells 
due  to  "luck  and  good  timing." 
colleagues  and  community  members  will 
the  real  story:  it  was  Bradbury's 
brtind  of  CPR— steady-handed  and  far- 
nanagement^that  got  this  127-year- 
systjm  in  the  Heart  of  America  pumping 


tl  a 
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sighted 
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again 

KCPLfc  recovery  has  been  remarkable.  In- 
heriting in  1983  a  library  crippled  by  two  dec- 
w4rth  of  suburban  exodus,  failed  tax 
thus  reduced  staff  and  operating 
^radbury  quickly  established  a  stra- 
in,  secured   a   short-term   levy   in- 
1964,  and  successfully  won  a  major 
perc(nt)  levy  increase  in  1966.  Four  new 
branches  have  been  set  up.  cir- 
dramatically  increased  (about  250 
and    materials    budgets    doubled 
to  20  percent).  To  top  it  all  off,  the 
Endowment    for    the    Humanities 
last     month     recognized     KCPL's 
achieve]  lents  by  awarding  it  a  S237,500  chal- 
I  gr  int.  the  only  one  given  to  a  public  li- 
1991,  to  help  build  a  $2  million  back 


p]  u 


a.  serts 
o 


a   satisfying   and   complete    turn- 

rould  not  have  taken  place  without 

John  Hammond,  executive  di- 

the  Canton,  New  York-based  North 

Reference  and  Research  Resources 

and  a  former  KCPL  colleague  who 

Bradbury  as  LJ's  Librarian  of  the 

[e  works  at  this  most  of  his  time. 

jjist  the  right  balance  of  innovation 


and  tradition,  assumes  risks  without  com- 
plaining, and  promotes  change  with  contin- 
ual professionalism  and  good  cheer.  He  was 
and  continues  to  be  the  prime  mover  for 
every  change  cited  in  this  nomination." 

While  modest,  Bradbury  is  not  an  unas- 
suming librarian  who  downplays  the  value  of 
his  work.  Not  afraid  to  be  controversial  or 
political,  Bradbury  will  take  the  spotlight. 
He  has  tackled  areas  that  would  intimidate 
more  timorous  library  directors,  and  he 
doesn't  give  up  after  one  try.  He's  fought  to 
extricate  his  system  from  school  district 
rule,  won  the  issue  in  1988,  and  established  a 
separate,  more  fiscally  secure  library  dis- 
trict with  an  appointed  board.  He  has  made 
the  decision,  unpopular  to  some,  to  sell 
much  of  the  library's  rare  book  collection  to 
raise  money  for  more  accessible  materials. 
Aware  that  KCPL  faces  historically  little 
state  aid  and  a  finite  and  in  fact  diminishing 
tax  base— it's  bounded  by  the  Mid-Continent 
suburban  library  system  on  one  side  and  the 
Kansas  City,  Kansas  library  system  (where 
wife  Jobeth  works)  on  the  other— Bradbury 
is  building  a  S2  million  endowment  now  to 
supplement  funds  in  the  future.  He's  even 
contemplating— purists  beware!— a  fee-based 
research  service  for  local  businesses  for  the 
new  main  library  he's  hoping  to  build  by  the 
year  2000. 

Bradbury's  faced  many  of  the  same  eco- 
nomic battles  now  looming  for  other  library 
systems,  and  he's  done  his  best  to  beat  them. 
For  nominator  Hammond,  that's  Bradbury's 
key  credential  for  this  LJ  award.  "At  a  time 
when  the  national  library  community  shares 
a  concern  about  the  future  of  our  big  city  li- 
braries," notes  Hammond,  "the  resurrection 
of  the  Kansas  City  Public  Library  is  a  hope- 
ful model  for  what  can  be  accomplished- 
even  during  hard  economic  times— by  excel- 
lent professional  administration  and  by  citi- 
zens, staff,  leaders.  Friends,  and  others  who 
value  what  libraries  are  and  what  they  rep- 
resent to  a  community." 

"POOR  KANSAS  Cmr  LIBRARY" 

Bradbury  winces  when  he  recalls  taking 
over  the  KCPL  directorship  in  1983.  "We  had 
a  lot  of  severe  problems;  it  was  pretty 
bleak,"  he  admits.  In  addition  or  perhaps  be- 
cause of  financial  problems,  general  malaise 
was  rampant.  "The  characteristic  attitude, 
both  internally  and  externally  through  the 
community,  was  what  I  called  the  'poor  Kan- 
sas City  Library'  syndrome.  The  staff  had 
seen  people  leave,  and  when  someone  left, 
the  job  was  eliminated.  People  in  the  com- 
munity perceived  that  we  were  barely  hold- 
ing our  own  and.  at  worst,  in  a  slight  de- 
cline." 

It  also  didn't  help  that  KCPL  had  pre- 
viously been  approaching  its  problems  in  a 
negative  fashion.  "Back  in  the  late  1970s,  the 
library,  which  used  to  offer  service  to  anyone 
in  the  central  KC  area,  decided  that  it  would 
impose  a  user  fee  on  anyone  not  from  the 
district,"  Bradbury  recalls.  "It  was  projected 
that  user  fees  would  raise  half  a  million  in 
projected  revenue,  but  it  was  a  dismal  failure 
and  probably  purchased  instead  about 
5500,000  of  bad  will  in  the  community." 

Bradbury  eliminated  these  fees  when  he 
took  office.  "While  library  jurisdiction  may 
be  meaningful  for  those  who  work  in  librar- 


ies." he  observes,  "average  people  just  want 
to  use  the  library  closest  to  them,  and  they 
don't  much  care  where  the  taxes  are  from  or 
how  it's  funded." 

Levies,  while  seemingly  impossible  to  raise 
in  this  disheartened  city,  were  Bradbury's 
goal.  "It's  never  a  good  time  to  raise  taxes," 
Bradbury  says  niefully,  but  armed  with  his 
strategic  plan,  he  quickly  won  a  stopgap 
property  tax  levy  increase  and  set  about  to 
prove  the  need  for  a  significant  levy  increase 
in  the  near  future.  He  first  put  a  proposal,  to 
almost  double  current  levies,  on  the  April 
1986  ballot,  but  it  failed.  "It's  always  easy  to 
analyze  elections  in  retrospect,"  Bradbury 
says,  "but  what  we  did  wrong  in  the  April 
election  was  that  we  were  in  the  process  of 
developing  plans  for  new  libraries  and  focus- 
ing on  areas  to  which  we  had  not  provided 
service  in  the  past.  In  essence  we  said.  "Vote 
for  this  issue  and  this  is  what  we'll  do  for 
you.'  We  paid  lesser  attention  to  our  areas  of 
traditional  support,  thinking  that  if  this  seg- 
ment could  come  to  understand  that  they  al- 
ready had  libraries,  and  what  we  were  doing 
was  to  further  tax  them  to  give  someone  else 
libraries." 

It  was  a  wrong  assumption,  but  Bradbury, 
undaunted,  changed  tactics  and  tried  again. 
He  helped  form  the  Alliance  for  Better  Li- 
braries, a  lobbying  caucus  drawn  in  part 
from  the  Friends  group  he  established  (the 
first-ever  for  KCPL)  and  other  community 
members.  With  this  support,  the  levy  issue 
passed  in  the  next  election  in  November  1986. 

IT'S  CRUEL  TO  BE  WITH  THE  SCHOOLS 

Now  armed  with  an  increased  money  flow 
to  revitalize  the  system,  Bradbury  had  one 
final  stumbling  block:  the  library  system 
was  considered  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
school  library  district.  Seven  of  KCPL's  14 
branches  resided  in  area  schools,  some  very 
small  and  many  not  even  staffed  by  profes- 
sional librarians.  For  Bradbury,  these  librar- 
ies "were  neither  fish  nor  fowl.  They  weren't 
school  libraries  because  they  didn't  match 
collections  to  curriculum.  And  they  weren't 
very  good  public  libraries  because  our  dwin- 
dling resources  had  spread  us  too  thin."  The 
library  was  also  supervised  by  an  election 
Board  of  Education  that  was  "poorly  per- 
ceived by  the  public."  claims  Bradbury.  "We 
thought  if  we  can  put  some  distance  between 
us.  we  would  have  greater  effect  in  reaching 
the  community." 

Here,  some  of  Bradbury's  fabled  "good  tim- 
ing" clicked.  As  Bradbury  came  to  KCPL. 
the  Kansas  City  school  system  was  in  the 
midst  of  a  desegregation  suit  in  which  one  of 
the  points  of  contention  was  poor  library 
service.  Because  of  the  bad  press  of  the  suit. 
Bradbury's  wish  to  separate  seemed  appro- 
priate and  began  to  draw  public  support. 

Even  the  school  officials  didn't  seem  to 
hold  Bradbury  much  ill  will:  when  a  school 
district  supervisor  was  fired  in  1985. 
Bradbury  was  asked  to  serve  in  that  capac- 
ity, as  well  as  continue  as  the  library  direc- 
tor, during  a  nine-month  interim.  It's  a  com- 
pliment to  his  managerial  abilities  that 
Bradbury  has  received  before:  in  his  previous 
job  as  director  of  the  Janesville  Public  Li- 
brary. Wisconsin,  city  officials  expanded  his 
role  to  be  director  of  all  leisure  services — 
parks  and  recreation   as  well   as  libraries. 


•  This  "bullet"  symbol  ideniifles  statemenu  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  a  Member  of  the  Senate  on  the  floor. 
Matter  set  in  this  typeface  indicates  words  inserted  or  appended,  rather  than  spoken,  by  a  Member  of  the  House  on  the  floor. 


"Although  after  giving  me  a  chance  to  ad- 
minister the  district,  [Kansas  City  school  of- 
ficials] then  went  ahead  and  went  along  with 
the  separation  plan!"  Bradbury  jokes. 
"Maybe  they  wanted  to  get  rid  of  me!" 

The  ballot  issue  to  set  up  a  library  district 
separate  from  the  school  district  was  passed 
in  1988.  School  libraries  were  eventually 
mandated,  and  Bradbury  says  that  public 
and  school  libraries  are  more  cooperative 
now  than  previously  because  professionals 
are  in  place  in  all  library  outlets,  and  school 
and  library  missions  are  more  clearly  delin- 
eated. 

BETTER  CUSTODY  AFTER  DIVORCE 

Not  clearly  delineated  was  how  to  divvy  up 
library  and  school  assets  after  the  break. 
"The  Gordian  knot  of  the  whole  thing  was 
that  there  was  joint  ownership  of  all  facili- 
ties of  all  property,"  Bradbury  says.  "It  was 
like  a  divorce;  often  the  property  settlement 
is  the  most  contentious  part." 

KCPL's  main  library,  for  example,  resides 
in  the  first  seven  floors  of  a  downtown  build- 
ing whose  six  additional  fioors  house  school 
administration  offices.  Bradbury  and  school 
officials  finally  settled  on  the  library  paying 
a  SI  per  square  foot  for  its  space,  a  com- 
promise of  Bradbury's  bid  for  zero  cost  and 
the  school  board's  initial  request  of  $10  per 
square  foot. 

A  boost  to  Bradbury's  new  mission  for 
KCPL  was  the  school  district  giving  him  a 
piece  of  property  that  turned  into  the  Plaza 
Branch,  one  of  four  new  branches  con- 
structed from  1987  to  1989.  Second  only  in 
size  to  the  142.000  square  foot  Main  Library, 
the  28.000  square  foot  Plaza  Branch  has  state- 
of-the-art  equipment,  including  an  online 
catalog  as  well  as  a  full  range  of  materials. 
AV  as  well  as  book  collections. 

But  perhaps  the  branch  most  symbolic  of 
the  KCPL  revival  is  the  Lucile  H.  Bluford 
branch,  named  for  a  local  black  leader  and 
situated  in  the  inner  city.  Bradbury  helped 
spur  downtown  revitalization  with  the  open- 
ing of  this  branch,  and  he  followed  through 
on  his  levy  campaign  promise  to  open  down- 
town library  facilities  in  the  evenings  and  on 
Sunday,  hours  off  the  KCPL  schedule  since 
the  1960s.  Bradbury  issued  "Downtown  Dol- 
lars" around  the  city  and  told  patrons  they 
could  "redeem"  the  printed  "library  tender" 
(entitling  holders  to  video  rentals  or  overdue 
fees  and  other  services)  only  during  the  new 
hours.  Intrigued  by  the  promotion,  the  pub- 
lic used  the  library  during  these  hours. 
which  have  been  maintained  ever  since. 

The  Bluford  branch  is  also  the  scene  of 
some  special  programming:  a  reading  club 
for  inner  city  youth  conducted  by  Kansas 
City  Chiefs  linebacker  Derrick  Thomas. 
Working  under  the  auspices  of  his  appro- 
priately named  Third  and  Long  Foundation. 
Thomas  and  other  Chiefs  meet  on  Saturday 
afternoons  during  football  season  with  a 
group  of  58  children  and  give  them  some  help 
in  reading  and.  perhaps  more  important, 
offer  positive  role  models.  "As  a  youth. 
Thomas  got  some  options  pointed  out  to  him 
that  turned  his  life  around,  and  he  wanted  to 
give  back  somehow,"  says  Bradbury.  "We're 
just  lucky  he  chose  the  library  as  an  outlet." 
So  are  Kansas  City's  disadvantaged  youth, 
and  the  American  Library  Association  recog- 
nized the  importance  of  this  KCPL  program 
by  awarding  Thomas  a  "Library  Hero"  award 
at  its  1991  annual  conference. 

PITCHING  FOR  FUNDS 

While  Bradbury  calls  the  Derrick  Thomas 
program  another  "lucky  occurrence,"  the 
KCPL  director  definitely  courted  other  ce- 
lebrities to  improve  his  library  system.  He 
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and  his  fundraising  committee  made  the 
shrewd  move  of  attaching  the  name  of  Kan- 
sas City  Royals  owner  Ewing  Kauffman  to 
the  endowment  fund.  Contributing  to  the 
fund  means  honoring  this  esteemed  local 
businessman  at  the  same  time,  and  books 
purchased  by  the  Ewing  Kauffman  fund  will 
have  a  special  bookplate  in  them.  Kauffman 
also  provides  Bradbury  with  a  touching 
prolibrary  anecdote:  when  Kauffman  was 
sick  with  rheumatic  fever  as  a  child,  his 
mother  came  to  the  library  every  day  to  get 
books  to  read  to  him.  "It  was  a  significant 
event  in  his  life."  says  Bradbury. 

The  fund  attracted  significant  contribu- 
tions, raising  al)out  SI. 2  million  from  such 
Kansas  City  corporate  donors  as  H&R  Block 
Chair  Henry  W.  Bloch  and  Hallmark  Cards 
Chair  Donald  J.  Hall.  The  Friends  group 
kicked  in  a  healthy  SIO.OOO.  raised  through 
book  sales  and  revenues  from  KCPL's  volun- 
teer-run Dewey  Co.  gift  shops,  housed  in  the 
Main  and  Plaza  branch  facilities. 

Even  the  staff  contributed  its  share.  "That 
was  a  real  test,"  Bradbury  admits.  "I  quite 
honestly  am  not  familiar  with  libraries  that 
have  used  this  sort  of  approach."  Bradbury 
formed  a  staff  committee  of  "true  believ- 
ers," whose  members  performed  an  Oliver 
Twist-inspired  skit  ("Please,  sir,  I  want 
some  more")  at  every  branch.  After  the  per- 
formance, the  committee  left  pledge  cards 
and  promised  anonymity  to  donors.  Over 
S30,000  was  raised,  and  Bradbury  figures  that 
with  200  people  working  in  the  KCPL  system, 
this  means  staff  contributed  an  average  S150 
of  their  own  cash  for  the  cause. 

In  his  fundraising  pitches,  Bradbury  al- 
ways brought  up  the  NEH  grant  as  a  work  in 
progress.  Like  his  initial  levy  issue,  his  first 
try  at  the  NEH  grant  failed.  He  applied  in 
April  1990  and  was  told  the  bad  news  in  No- 
vember 1990.  "The  judges  said  the  applica- 
tion was  strong  but  the  fundraising  activity 
was  not  sufficiently  advanced  yet,"  says 
Bradbury.  "When  we  submitted  this  year  we 
had  in  essence  all  the  match  in  hand.  We  fig- 
ured they  would  have  to  come  up  with  a  dif- 
ferent excuse  this  time!"  NEH  didn't,  and 
KCPL,  with  the  grant  and  the  growing  en- 
dowment, will  soon  have  an  extra  S2  million 
to  build  its  collection. 

RIDDING  OF  RARE  BOOKS 

At  the  same  time,  Bradbury  is  trying  to 
tear  down  another  collection:  KCPL's  rare 
books  booty,  whose  sale  Bradbury  believes 
could  bring  in  some  S300,000  to  feed  into  the 
endowment  fund.  While  Bradbury  got  ap- 
proval from  his  board  on  this  matter,  the 
rare  book  sale  has  raised  the  ire  of  some,  in- 
cluding Dr.  Fred  Whitehead,  who's  on  the 
faculty  of  the  University  of  Kansas  Medical 
Center.  Whitehead  has  started  a  letter-writ- 
ing campaign  in  protest  and  says  some  spe- 
cial libraries  in  the  area  should  have  the 
books.  "Those  of  us  who  love  books  in  this 
community  are  in  shock."  Whitehead  wrote 
in  a  recent  letter  to  LJ. 

For  Bradbury,  this  protest  is  disturbing, 
but  one  he  can  handle  since  he's  secure  about 
his  library  mission  and.  in  general,  commu- 
nity consensus.  "In  my  mind  it's  clearly  an 
issue  of  putting  our  money  in  our  priorities, 
and  our  priorities  include  providing  access  to 
the  maximum  number  of  people."  Bradbury 
says.  "Because  that's  our  impetus,  it  doesn't 
leave  much  room  for  devoting  dollars  to  ma- 
terials that  sit  on  the  shelf  and  to  which 
there's  no  public  access." 

Bradbury  says  he  will  offer  some  of  the 
books  to  special  libraries  (which  he  says 
have  monies  for  these  special  purchases),  and 
that  he'll  keep  local  history  books,  like  a 
Lewis    and    Clark    journal,    that    fit    into 
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KCPL's  mission  statement  of  being  an  ar- 
chive of  Missouri/Kansas  history.  As  for  first 
edition  classics  he's  selling,  he  believes  the 
multiple  reprint  copies  KCPL  already  has 
are  what  the  community  needs  and  uses.  "As 
for  the  rest,  such  as  17th-century  religious 
tracts  written  in  Spanish,  do  we  really  need 
them?"  he  queries. 

For  Bradbury,  such  debate  is  part  of  the  di- 
alog he'll  always  conduct  with  the  Kansas 
City  community.  Some  of  his  goals  are  still 
slightly  out  of  reach— he's  been  struggling 
for  years  with  the  public  sentiment  and  re- 
sistance to  close  a  small,  historical  branch 
and  create  a  new.  more  full-service  facility— 
but  other  projects  are  nearing  fruition.  He's 
working  with  nine  local  colleges  to  create  a 
regional  bibliographic  utility  and  catalog, 
for  example,  and  he  hopes  a  new  main  library 
will  be  approved  to  house  such  technology 
and  more. 

Every  day,  therefore,  is  like  his  first  at 
KCPL.  "I'm  sure  when  I  first  came  here,  peo- 
ple thought,  'Well,  here's  a  new  guy.  What's 
his  pitch?'  I'm  sure  there  was  some  skep- 
ticism about  thinking  that  we  could  do  any 
of  the  things  we  set  out  to  do.  But  I  think 
people  are  starting  to  realize,  'By  golly,  we 
did  do  some  of  those  things  we  set  out  to  do. 
Maybe  we  should  dream  again  and  stretch  a 
little  bit  more.'" 


DOBROSLAV  PARAGA 


HON.  JAMES  A.  TOAnCAl^,  JR. 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  11. 1992 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  the 
following  statement  by  Dobroslav  Paraga, 
president  of  the  Croatian  Party  of  Rights,  into 
the  Congressional  Record  for  conskjeration 
Ijy  ttie  U.S.  Congress. 

Zagreb,  February  10, 1992. 
To  the  U.S.  Congress, 
Washington.  DC. 

1  am  obliged  to  report  to  you  that  a  month 
ago  in  Croatia,  we  established  the  opposi- 
tion's Committee  for  the  Defense  of  Human 
Rights,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  existing 
committee  in  Parliament,  established  by  the 
ruling  party  in  Croatia  absolutely  does  not 
function  (most  likely  for  that  reason).  This 
newly-established  committee  which  consists 
of  representatives  of  all  opposition  parties, 
has  its  hands  full,  because  complete  lawless- 
ness prevails  in  Croatia,  spearheaded  pre- 
cisely by  the  leading  party— the  Croatian 
Democratic  Union. 

The  violation  of  human  rights  by  Croatian 
authorities  and  the  conforming  of  laws  and 
the  Constitution  to  their  daily  needs  began 
shortly  after  they  came  to  power,  such  that 
today,  the  same  has  nourished  in  all  re- 
spects. As  you  are  already  aware,  the  opposi- 
tion in  Croatia  has  come  under  particular  at- 
tack, especially  my  party,  which  is  a  severe 
critic  of  the  government.  For  example,  on 
Septeml)er  21.  1991.  without  any  warning,  the 
Croatian  police  killed  my  deputy,  the  Vice 
President  of  the  Croatian  Party  of  Rights, 
Ante  Paradzik,  and  seriously  wounded  an- 
other member  of  the  party,  Branko 
Perkovic,  having  sprayed  their  automobile 
with  over  50  bullets.  To  date,  no  one  has  yet 
been  sentenced.  As  you  also  already  know. 
Croatian  police  arrested  me  on  November  22, 
1991  in  a  gang-style,  armed  attack  of  over  30 
policemen  on  orders  of  the  parastate  organ, 
the  so-called  Supreme  State  Council  of  Cro- 
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FYesldent  of  Croatia,  Tudjman,  person- 
publicly  accused  me  of  these  slan- 
lies,  prejudicing  me  prior  to  any  judi- 
ofgan  deciding  whether  or  not  to  even 
criminal  inquiry!  He  publicly  sen- 
me  almost  immediately  upon  my  ar- 
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atla.  1  'irst,  I  was  accused  of  armed  rebellion, 
then  I  if  embezzling  funds  allegedly  acquired 
in  an  arms  sale  deal,  all  of  this  eventually 
wind!)  g  down  to  an  accusation  of  illegal 
bearii  g  of  arms  and  my  release  on  December 
18.  199  1 

The 
ally 
deroui 
cial 
open 
tence< 
rest 

Nunlerous  defenders  of  the  Croatian  city 
Vukoi  ar  were  also  accused.  Some  were  beat- 
en an  I  otherwise  mistreated,  such  as  Mile 
Dedal43vlc-Jastreb.  about  whom  official 
documentation  exists.  There  is  also 
of  Lillian  Toth.  who  for  31  days  was 
ve  as  a  civilian  in  a  military  prison 
any  type  of  warrant  or  judicial  hear- 
Marina  Nuic.  a  member  of  the  opposi- 
C  roatian  Democratic  Party,  was  killed 
Zn  reb  in  early  November.  No  one  has 
(fiarged  or  arrested  for  this  murder,  nor 
police  made  any  information  pub- 
Gospic.  at  least  64  citizens  are  now 
about  whom  Croatian  authorities  re- 
ilent.  and  yet  reports  of  others  listed 
mil  sing  continue  to  surface.  Lawlessness 
spreading,  such  that  explosives  have  been 
around  about  200  homes  in  the  city 
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week.  I  stated  that  we  must  not  keep 

about  these  incidents,  otherwise  we 

will  become  part  of  the  missing. 

weekly  political  magazine  "Danas"  de- 

this  statement  of  mine,  the  quote  of 

After  that,  on  Thursday.  February 

:;roatian  police  intercepted  me  and  my 

security  guards,  on  our  way  to  the 

at  Vinkovci.  disarmed  my  guards 

and    confiscated    four    auto- 

and  all  of  their  weapons,  all  of  which 

to  the  Croatian  Party  of  Rights.  Four 

personal  security  guards,  members  of 

Crt>atian  Army,  still  remain  illegally  im- 

I  attach  herein  a  separate  open  let- 

ab4ut  this  incident  and  trust  in  your  ap- 

the  Croatian  authorities  that  they 

to  respect  elementary  human  rights, 

Ci  oatlan  Constitution  and  laws  which 

themselves  have  passed. 

DOBROSLAV  PaRAOA, 

Prjsident  of  the  Croatian  Party  of 
i  igkts  and  Chairman  of  the  Opposi- 
t  on's  Committee  for  the  Defense  of 
I  uman  Rights  in  Croatia. 
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(  REATABILITY  A  SUCCESS 


m.  DIANA  ROS-LEHTTNEN 

OF  FLORIDA 

IN    "HE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  11. 1992 

Ms.  fWDS-LEHTINEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
please  I  to  recognize  two  people,  Carmen 
Rodrig  lez  and  Ritchie  Lucas,  wtio  by  consoli- 
dating ttieir  Imaginatior^  and  business  capa- 
bilities created  a  small  advertising  agency  2 
years  iigo.  The  agency,  CreatAbility,  was  re- 
cently eatured  in  the  Miami  Herald  for  its  in- 
credit3l(!  successes,  which  has  surpassed  the 
expect  itions  of  its  owners  and  baffled  reces- 
sion atalyst.  The  article  "Stretching  the  Ad 
Dollar,'  by  Derek  Reveron,  tells  of  how  Ms. 
Rodrigi  lez  and  Mr.  Lucas  have  oppressed  the 
hard  tir  les: 

Cam  en  Rodriguez  talks  in  measured  doses. 
Ritchii   Lucas  talks  in  seamless  bursts. 
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She  paints  only  for  pleasure.  He  wants  her 
to  sell  the  paintings. 

She  is  Cuban.  He  is  Anglo. 

Yet.  their  compatibility  created  CreatAbil- 
ity, a  small  advertising  agency  that  has 
grown  in  an  industry  stunted  by  the  reces- 
sion. In  the  two  years  since  the  agency  was 
founded,  the  business  partners  and  live-in 
mates  have  taken  it  to  SI  million  in  billings. 

Here's  how:  They  focus  on  small  accounts 
that  can't  afford  to  hire  large  agencies  and 
need  to  stretch  their  budgets.  They  special- 
ize in  accounts  geared  to  those  who  speak 
Spanish  as  well  as  English.  And  they  keep 
overhead  low  by  not  offering  some  of  the 
services  of  larger  agencies. 

"The  day  of  agencies  living  on  large  ac- 
counts is  gone."  Lucas  says.  "Because  of  the 
economy,  you  have  to  take  a  client  and  get 
the  most  for  their  money." 

That's  CreatAbility's  recession  survival 
technique.  Says  Sandra  Tinsley.  who  owns 
an  agency  that  bears  her  name.  "It's  not  an 
unusual  approach,  but  it  can  work."  The  rea- 
sons: Small  agencies  are  often  willing  to 
work  on  a  bare-bones  profit  margin  just  to 
get  the  client.  Many  small  clients  can't  af- 
ford to  go  to  a  big  agency. 

CreatAbility's  approach  has  helped  it  stay 
afloat  in  an  advertising  industry  that  "is  in 
terrible  shape."  because  large  companies 
have  cut  overall  advertising  budgets,  says 
Tere  Zubizarreta,  owner  of  Zubi  Advertising. 

From  the  beginning,  Rodriguez  and  Lucas 
have  run  their  business  close  to  the  bone.  In 
April  1969.  they  opened  a  sparsely  furnished 
office  at  1550  Madruga  Ave.  They  financed 
the  start-up  with  savings  and  depended  on 
billings  to  keep  it  going.  So  far,  their  only 
debt  has  been  a  S7.000  bank  loan  for  comput- 
ers. 

With  four  employees.  CreatAbility  doesn't 
have  the  staff  that  specializes  in  buying  ad- 
vertising for  clients.  Indeed,  the  agency  pre- 
fers that  its  customers  do  their  own  buying. 
The  reason:  It  cuts  the  agency's  overhead 
and  saves  the  client  a  commission. 

Of  CreatAbility's  nine  clients,  six  advertise 
in  both  English  and  Spanish.  Clients  include 
the  Miracle  Center  Shopping  Complex.  St. 
Thomas  University.  Great  Western  Bank  and 
Wometco  Enterprises. 

Clients  say  they  are  impressed  with  Creat- 
Ability's work.  "CreatAbility  gave  me  the 
most  well-thought-out  concept,  perfectly 
capturing  the  identity  of  St.  Thomas  Univer- 
sity." says  St.  Thomas  spokeswoman  Vic- 
toria Stuart. 

The  advertisement  featured  a  graduation 
cap  with  a  headline  that  said.  This  is  What 
We  Mean  By  an  Enrollment  Cap.  The  adver- 
tisement explained  that  there  is  no  limit  to 
the  number  of  students  who  can  enroll  and 
that  tuition  is  inexpensive. 

CreatAbility  attempts  to  get  paid-adver- 
tisement results  with  free  and  inexpensive 
media  such  as  special  events,  public  service 
programs  and  talk  shows.  For  example,  in 
January,  a  Great  Western  executive  will  be 
among  the  guests  on  El  Show  de  Christina,  a 
talk  show  on  WLTV-TV,  Channel  23.  The 
company  is  a  sponsor  of  the  D.A.R.E.  anti- 
drug use  program,  which  will  be  the  focus  on 
an  hour  long  special  on  Channel  23. 

CreatAbility's  campaigns  flow  from  the 
Luc  us- Rodriguez  consonance.  Why  are  they 
so  compatible?  Their  answer  is  illuminating. 
Without  looking  at  each  other  for  prompt- 
ing, they  reply  in  unison.  "Because  we  finish 
each  other's  sentences." 

Lucas,  31.  has  a  degree  in  communications 
from  the  University  of  Miami.  Rodriguez.  32, 
has  a  bachelor's  degree  in  communications 
from  Florida  International  University. 
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They  met  In  1988  through  his  sister. 

Both  had  recently  left  their  jol)S  to  start 
their  own  advertising  firms  out  of  their 
homes. 

She  had  resigned  as  producer  at  WLTV.  He 
had  resigned  as  director  of  operations  for 
Wometco  Enterprises. 

Each  advertising  business  had  a  cerebral 
name.  Hers  was  Ideas  in  Media.  His  was  The 
Think  Factory.  For  about  six  months,  they 
worked  on  projects  together,  sometimes  in 
her  home,  sometimes  in  his  home.  The  chem- 
istry was  there,  both  professionally  and  per- 
sonally. 

In  their  cubicle  of  a  conference  room,  deco- 
rated by  Rodriguez's  three-dimensional  art 
renderings,  the  couple  is  asked  to  describe 
their  complementary  differences.  They 
launch  right  into  it: 

Lucas:  "I'm  a  big-picture  guy." 

Rodriguez:  "I  refine  the  creative  products. 
I'm  quality  control." 

Lucas:  "I'm  a  bom  salesman." 

Rodriguez:  "I'm  shy.  I'm  not  boastful." 

Lucas:  "I'm  very  boastful." 

Mr.  Speaker  I  commend  Ms.  Rodriguez  and 
Mr.  Lucas  for  ttieir  outstanding  achievements 
in  the  business  worW.  Their  prosperous  adver- 
tising agency,  as  well  as  thieir  courage  and 
leadership,  is  an  Inspiration  to  all  new  and  fu- 
ture entrepreneurs,  especially  during  these 
hard  economic  times. 


HEALTH  CARE  REFORM:  A  NA- 
TIONAL PROBLEM  THAT  HITS 
HOME 


HON.  ROMANO  L  MAZZOU 

OF  KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  11. 1992 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  ben- 
erK:ial  byproducts  of  a  contentious  election 
year  is  the  opportunity  it  affords  to  expand  and 
enhance  the  level  of  debate  on  one  of  the 
most  vexing  issues  before  the  102d  Con- 
gress— national  health  care  reform. 

The  dissatisfaction  atxjut  the  health  care 
system — among  providers,  administrators,  and 
consumers  alike — is  widespread  in  the  third 
distrrct  of  Kentucky  and  across  the  Nation. 
There  is  a  broad  belief  that  our  health  care 
system  needs  to  be  overhauled. 

That  message  was  clearly  made  by  my  corv 
stituents  at  the  Health  Care  Forum  I  heW  on 
January  14  at  Noe  Middle  School  in  Louisville. 
More  than  300  people  attended,  more  than  50 
spoke,  and  tor  more  than  3  hours  we  dis- 
cussed the  state  of  our  health  care  system. 

The  sentiment  expressed  at  my  forum,  I 
feel,  accurately  reflects  the  sentiment  of  the 
American  people. 

Frustration  and  fear  are  widespread.  People 
worry  that  a  lifetime  of  hard  wori<  and  thrift  can 
be  wiped  out  as  a  result  of  one  serious  illness. 
People  worry  atxjut  whether  long-term  care 
means  impoverishment  and  financial  destitu- 
tion. Seniors  and  those  citizens  living  on  linv 
ited,  fixed  income  worry  about  drug  costs  and 
all  costs. 

In  losing  a  job,  people  fear  almost  more 
than  tfie  lost  paycheck,  the  lost  health  insur- 
ance coverage.  People  fear  tjeing  frozen  into 
a  job  because  family  health  histories  and  pre- 
existing health  conditions  could  disqualify 
them  for  coverage  at  a  new  place  of  employ- 
ment. 
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These  are  very  real  fears,  and  they  are  fac- 
ing a  new  group  of  people  as  the  result  of  a 
plant  closure  earlier  this  month  in  my  congres- 
sional district. 

On  February  4,  the  Standard  Gravure  print- 
ing plant  closed  its  doors  after  more  than  70 
years  of  operation;  244  people  lost  their  jobs. 
Based  on  seniority,  ex-employees  of  Starvdard 
Gravure  may  t>e  eligible  for  up  to  8  weeks 
severance  pay  and  medical  t)enefits;  after 
ttiat,  no  more. 

This  is  a  tough  time  to  find  a  job,  particularly 
for  those  who  wori<ed  at  Standard  Gravure. 
Their  average  age  is  about  51.  Their  experi- 
ence is  the  gravure  process  at  the  very  time 
nrxjst  printing  is  going  to  offset  and  desktop. 
Many  had  been  with  the  company  for  most  of 
their  careers.  And,  the  looming  loss  of  health 
insurance  is  particularly  dreadful  for  those 
workers  wfx>  sustained  Injuries  in  September 
1989,  wtien  a  demented  ex-employee  shot-up 
the  plant  killing  and  injuring  scores  of  people. 

To  deal  with  the  well-founded  fear  employ- 
ees have  of  losing  health  b>enefits  along  with 
their  jobs,  I  am  a  cosponsor  of  H.R.  4109, 
which  would  enable  workers  to  extend,  for  up 
to  60  months,  coverage  under  their  employer- 
provided  group  health  tjenefits.  Current  law 
provides  only  an  18-  to  36-month  period  of 
health  coverage  extension.  Individuals,  to  re- 
main under  the  policy  coverage,  would  have  to 
pay  the  full  premium  as  they  paid  when  em- 
ployed, plus  a  2-percent  administrative  cost  to 
the  former  employer. 

This  is  not  an  ideal  solution,  but  it  is  a  fair 
and  equitable  interim  arrarigement  for  those 
workers  whose  industries  are  shrinking  and 
whose  skills  may  be  the  most  difficult  to  trans- 
fer to  new  employment. 

In  tfie  business  community — especially  the 
small  business  sector — employers  face  soar- 
ing health  care  insurarx;e  premiums.  These 
costs  now  have  reached  a  sufficient  level  that 
many  firms'  competitiveness  is  at  risk.  Without 
fundamental  change,  many  Amerk:an  firms  will 
have  yet  another  barrier  to  their  entry  into  the 
glotial  mari<etplace. 

Health  care  is  a  national  problem,  but  its  im- 
pact is  felt  in  every  locality  and  in  every  family 
across  the  American  landscape.  Upward  of  33 
millkjn  Arrwricans  are  either  without  health  in- 
surance or  are  underinsured.  This  is  not  only 
not  acceptat>le  in  a  nation  of  abundance,  it  is 
not  economk:ally  wise,  or  efficient,  or  produc- 
tive. 

An  ever-increasing  percentage  of  our  Na- 
tion's GNP — about  S680  billion  or  12  percent 
of  GNP  in  1990— is  directed  to  health  care, 
more  than  any  other  country  in  the  workJ.  Esti- 
mates project  that  this  figure  couW  reach  16 
percent  of  GNP  in  the  year  2000,  and  con- 
servatively 26  percent  by  2030. 

In  the  United  States,  we  have  arguably  the 
best,  most  skilled  medk:al  personnel  and  most 
advarKed  medical  techrwiogy  in  the  worid. 
And  yet  these  resources  are  too  often  out  of 
reach  for  our  citizens  t)ecause  of  their  cost. 

These  statistics  illustrate  that  there  is  a 
health  care  problem  in  America.  On  that  we  all 
agree,  but  we  profoundly  do  not  agree  on  how 
to  solve  this  problem.  A  solution  will  take 
every  ounce  of  our  cooperation,  intellect,  and 
effort  as  a  people. 

Congress  will  play  a  leadership  role  in  this 
quest,  and  I  am  pleased  that  tfie  bipartisan 
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caucus  on  national  health  care  reform,  of 
whk;h  I  am  a  nr>emt}er,  is  already  sifting 
through  the  maze  of  reform  proposals  to  lo- 
cate, if  possible,  some  common  ground. 

There  may  be  no  perfect  solution,  but  this 
stiould  not  deter  us  from  trying  to  solve  the 
problem.  It  is  pretty  clear  that  the  status  quo 
is  not  good  enough. 

Mapping  out  a  health  care  reform  plan  re- 
quires the  understanding  and  forbearance  of 
all  corK^emed:  consumers,  medical  profes- 
sionals, insurers,  business,  and  labor.  Sac- 
rifK:e  and  compromise  all  around  will  be  nec- 
essary. 

Regardless  of  where  we  start  the  quest,  we 
will  end  on  effective  cost-containment  or  all 
the  travail  will  have  t>een  empty  and  futile. 

Last  year  the  1991  Kentucky  Summit  on 
Health  Care  Costs  issued  its  report  and  plan 
for  ensuring  that  all  Kentuckians  would  have 
access  to  affordat>le,  quality  health  care  at 
reasonable  cost. 

Comprised  of  memljers  of  the  business 
community,  labor,  health  care  providers,  insur- 
ance companies,  government  and  consumer 
interests,  the  summit  urged  the  Kentucky  gen- 
eral assembly  to  take  up  the  issues  of  health 
care  reform  in  its  1992  session  and  it  made 
legislative  recommendations  to  be  studied  by 
the  assembly. 

This  urxJertaking  in  my  home  State  reflects 
and  parallels  similar  activities  at  the  Federal 
level,  and  it  underscores  the  need  for  goverrv 
ment  at  all  levels  to  partk:ipate  and  t>e  part- 
ners in  the  overhaul  of  the  health  care  system. 

Not  unlike  other  States,  Kentucky's  denno- 
graphics  are  changing.  The  median  age  is  ris- 
ing and  an  increasingly  elderly  population  is 
placing  greater  than  ever  demands  on  tfie 
Commonwealth's  ability  to  deliver  health  serv- 
ices. As  the  graying  of  Kentucky  continues, 
the  urgency  of  health  care  reform  grows. 

In  the  myriad  of  suggestions  for  fundamen- 
tal changes  in  the  structure  of  our  health  care 
system,  there  are  several  common  elements. 
Insurance  costs  must  be  reduced,  availability 
of  health  services  ir)creased,  preventive  health 
measures  expanded  and  medk:al  care  main- 
tained. 

These  elements  are  central  to  a  number  of 
proposals  tjefore  Congress,  including  H.R. 
3626,  the  Health  Insurance  Reform  and  Cost 
Control  Act  of  1991.  I  am  a  cosponsor  of  this 
bill.  It  is  not  the  final  step,  but  it  is  a  good  first 
step. 

Now,  President  Bush  has  come  forward  with 
his  program  for  health  care  which  emphasizes 
tax  credits,  deductions,  and  making  health 
care  vouchers  available  to  Americans  without 
existing  health  coverage.  While  there  are 
shortcomings  in  this  plan.  President  Bush  has 
given  this  issue  careful  ttwught  and  deserves 
to  have  his  proposals  given  equally  careful 
study  on  Capitol  Hill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a  daunting  task  facing 
Congress  in  restoring  confKlence  and  cost-ef- 
fectiveness to  our  health  care  system.  But,  as 
the  saying  goes,  "a  journey  of  1 ,000  miles  be- 
gins with  thie  first  step."  I  wek:ome  the  oppor- 
tunity to  join  my  colleagues  in  taking  ttiat  first 
step. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  KELLY  JO  REICHEN 


HON.  GEORGE  W.  GEKAS 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  11, 1992 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
pay  tribute  to  Kelly  Jo  Rek:hen,  of  Riverside, 
PA,  as  she  receives  tfie  GokJ  Award,  the  higtv 
est  honor  a  Giri  Scout  can  receive. 

Kelly  is  a  memt)er  of  the  Hemkx*  Giri  Scout 
Council  Troop  #1119  of  Danville.  She  has 
been  involved  with  Girt  Scouts  since  the  sec- 
ond grade.  Kelly  tias  already  been  a  recipient 
of  the  Silver  Award  the  secorx]  highest  award 
a  Girt  Scout  can  receive.  She  currently  is  a 
senk>r  at  Danville  Area  High  School,  and  plans 
on  attending  Luzerr>e  Community  College  to 
study  child  development. 

For  tier  GokJ  Award,  project,  Kelly  served  as 
coordinator  for  collection  of  Scott  Products 
UPC's  for  the  past  2  years,  to  benefit  the  Ron- 
ald McDonald  House  in  Danville.  In  ttiat  time, 
Kelly  has  sent  over  45,000  UPC's  to  Scott 
Products,  which  donates  ten  cents  to  the  Ron- 
akJ  McDonakJ  House  for  every  UPC  it  re- 
ceives. Kelly  received  so  many  UPC's  be- 
cause she  contacted  over  100  organizatbns 
requesting  them  to  save  UPC's  from  Scott 
Products'  latjels  arxJ  then  send  ttiem  to  tier. 
She  also  followed  up  every  donatkin  with  a 
ttiank  you  note  and  a  request  to  keep  saving. 
Kelly's  organization,  social,  and  communica- 
tion skills  tiave  served  her  well  and  contrib- 
uted a  great  deal  to  an  outstanding  cause. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  all  of  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  in  honoring  Kelly  Jo  Rek:tien,  a  re- 
markabie  young  woman  who  tias  given  so 
much  of  her  time  and  effort  to  benefit  others. 
I  am  sure  that  her  family,  friends,  and  fellow 
Girt  Scouts  are  extremely  proud  of  tier  acconv 
plishments,  and  join  me  in  wishing  her  much 
success  in  ttie  years  that  lie  ahead. 


IN  RECOGNITION  OF  REV.  EDWARD 
L.  PEET 


HON.  NANCY  PELOSI 

OF  CALIFORNU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVBS 

Tuesday.  February  11. 1992 

Ms.  PELOSI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
commemorate  the  90th  tiirttiday  of  a  remark- 
able San  Franciscan,  ttie  Reverend  Edward  L. 
Peet.  Reverend  Peet,  a  MettxxJist  minister 
since  1928,  is  ttie  person  most  responsit>le  for 
establishing  senior  power  in  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

He  was  t)om  in  ttie  remote,  rural  town  of 
Grantsburg,  Wl,  in  1902.  Inspired  t>y  religk>us 
leaders  wtio  were  working  for  peace,  racial 
tiarmony,  and  industrial  reform  during  his  time 
at  ttie  University  of  Minnesota,  Peet  realized 
ttiat  his  social  activist  impulses  couM  tie  ctian- 
neled  through  religion,  or,  as  he  sakj  in  his 
own  words,  "religion  is  wtiat  you  do  to  try  to 
ctiange  ttie  environment." 

After  being  ordained  into  the  Methodist  mirv 
istry,  Peet  served  as  pastor  of  congregations 
throughout  Connecticut,  wtiere  tie  involved 
himself  in  improving  putilic  housing  and  work- 
ing with  the  labor  movement  Peet  then  moved 
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In  Sacramento,  he  was  chairman 
social  action  committee  of  the  Council 
In  1953,  he  became  chaplain  of 
senate,  where  he  observed  that  leg- 
should  be  rated  by  their  votes  on  is- 
Tot  on  how  much  time  they  spent  on 
hnees  in  prayer.  He  once  remarked  of 
He  may  t>e  good  on  his  knees, 
his  feet,  his  record  is  zero." 
!  67,  Reverend  Peet  retired  and  was  ap- 
minister  to  older  persons  at  Glide  Me- 
Church  in  San  Francisco,  CA.  During 
he  saw  okjer  people  without  the 
to  feed  themselves  or  care  for  their 
He  saw  the  neglect  of  the  eklerly,  and 
,   and  became  determined  to  do 
about  it. 
170,  with  the  assistance  of  Frank  Man- 
established  the  Massachusetts  As- 
of  OkJer  Americans,  Reverend  Peet 
thie  California  Legislative  Council  of 
Amerkans.    Under    Peet's    leadership, 
xiwer  became  a  reality. 

the  major  accomplishments  of  the 
were  a  90-percent  reduction  in  puk>lk: 
ion  fares  for  the  elderly  and  the  re- 
relative   responsibility    legislation   by 
^ildren  were  made  to  contribute  to  the 
of  parents  on  okj  age  assistance.  In 
the  council,  under  Peet's  leadership, 
estat>lish  a  landmark  SSI  payment  pro- 
I  ttie  State  of  California. 

Peet  continued  his  advocacy  on 

and  national  levels  as  well.  In  1972, 

establish  the  San  Francisco  Conv 

on  the  Aging,  and  served  as  one  of  its 

in  1975.  That  same  year,  Rev- 

^eet  served  as  a  tx>ard  mernber  of  the 

CourKil  of  Senior  Citizens. 

Peet  continues  to  be  very  active 
San  Francisco  community,  including 
to  the  poor  and  the  s«k.  He  con- 
his  column  in  the  publication  Senkir 
Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  privilege  to  bring 
attention  of  this  body  the  life  achieve- 
Df  Rev.  Edward  Peet,  90  years  young. 
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iON.  JAMES  A.  McDERMOn 

OF  WASHINGTON 
HE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  February  11, 1992 

teDERMOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  urgent 

comprehensive  reform  of  our  health 

system  is  now  clear  to  all  Americans. 

we  will  spend  over  S800  twilion,  14 

of  our  gross  national  product,  on  a 

care   system   that   leaves   36   million 

wittiout  coverage.  Each  year,  we 

and  more  for  health  care,  and  we 

>  get  less  arxj  less. 

that  President  Bush  has  made  a  con- 

(foposal  to  address  these  problems.  I 

can  t)egin  a  national  det)ate  about 

ways  to  resolve  them — to  control  the 

health  care  and  assure  access  to 

all  Amercans.  Although  I  doubt  if  the 

tax-credit  plan  would  achieve  any- 

wekx)me  his  interest  in  insurance  mar- 

and  improving  tt>e  administrative  ef- 

of  health  care  finandng. 
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Denrxx^rats  in  Congress  have  proposed  sev- 
eral comprehensive  refomi  plans.  Some  of  us 
believe  employers  should  have  a  choice 
wtiett>er  to  cover  tfieir  workers  or  contritxjte  to 
a  putjiic  health  plan— the  pay  or  play  ap- 
proach. Others  favor  extending  the  Medk:are 
system  to  cover  all  Amerk:ans.  A  third  ap- 
proach, which  I  believe  would  work  tiest,  is  a 
single-payer  system  that  breaks  the  link  be- 
tween employment  and  health  care,  guaran- 
teeing affordable  coverage  as  the  basic  right  it 
should  be  in  any  derrxxiracy. 

Any  of  these  reform  strategies  woukj  work 
tietter  than  ttie  pay  and  pray  system  we  have 
now.  I  hope  we  can  enact  real  health  care  re- 
form this  year,  with  the  President's  help  if  pos- 
sible, and  without  it  if  necessary. 

But  I  also  know  tfiat  there  is  intense  con- 
cern at)Out  health  care  in  our  State  capitals 
and  in  every  community.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  :TOt  the  only  source  of  initiative,  cre- 
ativity, or  courage  in  reforming  our  health  care 
system.  Our  history  is  filled  with  examples  of 
States  serving  as  latxxatories  of  democracy, 
as  Robert  LaFollette  called  them.  We  must  er>- 
courage  State  innovations  and  initiatives  while 
we  struggle  to  develop  and  enact  a  national 
health  plan.  The  problems  are  too  urgent  to 
wait  for  a  consensus  In  Congress  or  a  Presi- 
dent who  will  lead. 

That  is  why  I  am  introducing  H.R.  4128,  the 
State-Based  Comprehensive  Care  Act  of 
1992.  This  bill,  which  I  call  State  Care,  en- 
courages States  to  develop  health  care  reform 
plans  along  either  the  pay  or  play  model,  the 
single-payer  model,  or  some  other  approach. 
It  authorizes  the  use  of  Medicare  and  Medic- 
aid funds  to  support  and  participate  in  any 
State  care  demonstration  project  that  meets 
three  t)asic  tests: 

Offers  universal  statewkJe  access  to  health 
tjenefits  at  least  equal  to  those  covered  under 
Medicare; 

Controls  costs  through  a  statewide  health 
care  budget,  paying  providers  on  the  t)asis  of 
negotiated  rates; 

Assures  quality  of  care  through  licensing, 
practk:e  guidelines,  and  other  means. 

A  State  care  project  would  also  be  exempt 
from  provisions  in  the  Employee  Retirement 
Income  Security  Act  and  the  antitrust  laws  that 
coukj  inhibit  ttie  development  and  operation  of 
State  plans  for  universal  coverage. 

This  legislation  resembles  a  similar  bill  intro- 
duced by  Senator  Leahy  of  Vermont,  which 
was  included  in  the  health  America  bill  re- 
ported by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources  in  January.  Senator  Leahy 
and  I  represent  States  where  there  is  strong 
interest  in  health  care  and  strong  leadership 
from  Governors  and  legislators  to  enact  major 
reforms. 

For  example,  Washington  State's  Governor, 
Booth  Gardner,  has  proposed  a  "pay  or  play" 
plan  that  would  bring  affordable  health  care  to 
the  great  majority  of  State  residents.  I  am  es- 
pecially gratified  that  Governor  Gardner's  pro- 
posal includes  a  major  expansion  of  the 
Washington  tasic  health  plan,  which  I  worthed 
hard  to  enact  when  I  served  in  the  State  legis- 
lature. 

Another  leader  in  my  State,  Representative 
Dennis  Braddock,  is  proposing  a  universal 
coverage  plan  based  on  State  residency  in- 
stead of  employment.  By  breaking  the  link  be- 
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tween  jobs  and  health  coverage,  this  plan 
more  closely  resembles  the  single-payer  ap- 
proach I  am  cosponsoring  in  Congress — the 
Universal  Health  Care  Act  introduced  by  Con- 
gressman Russo  of  Illinois. 

Last  year,  the  National  Governors'  Associa- 
tion called  for  a  Federal-State  partnership  in 
health  care  reform.  In  a  resolution  adopted  at 
their  annual  meetir>g  in  Seattle,  the  Governors 
recommended  that  the  Federal  Government 
"work  with  States  to  facilitate  and  accelerate 
the  development  of  comprehensive,  statewide 
reforms  to  expand  access  and  control  costs." 
They  called  for  greater  flexit)ility  in  the  use  of 
Medicare  and  Medicakj  funds  within  the 
States,  and  for  authority  to  regulate  self-in- 
sured employee  health  plans  whk:h  ERISA 
now  pre-empts. 

The  State  Care  Act  is  one  response  to  the 
need  expressed  by  the  Nation's  Governors.  It 
is  also  a  challenge  to  the  States,  to  move  de- 
cisively and  effectively  toward  real  t)ealth  care 
reform.  States  can  already  do  a  great  deal 
more  than  most  of  them  are  now  doing  to  ex- 
pand access  to  health  care  and  control  costs. 
No  State  should  be  able  to  use  Federal  inac- 
tion as  an  excuse  for  its  own  failure  to  act. 

At  the  same  time,  the  financial  and  legal 
flexibility  offered  in  the  State  Care  Act  would 
help  States  to  design  and  operate  universal 
health  plans.  States  accepting  that  challenge 
will  help  their  own  people  and  economies,  and 
will  provide  valuable  experience  for  other 
States  and  for  the  Federal  Government,  as  we 
move  toward  national  health  care  reform. 

ArxJ,  make  no  mistake,  we  must  rrxjve  rap- 
idly on  a  national  level.  Just  as  Federal  inac- 
tion stwuld  not  be  an  excuse  for  State  inac- 
tion, neither  shoukj  the  potential  for  State  ac- 
tion sen/e  as  an  excuse  for  Federal  failure  to 
act.  As  we  move  toward  national  health  care 
reform,  let  us  also  encourage  State-level  re- 
forms that  can  serve  as  models  and  as  vari- 
ations on  national  polk:y. 

The  State  Care  Act  is  intended  to  t>e  budget 
neutral,  neither  adding  nor  reducing  Federal 
health  care  spending.  It  would  shift  to  State 
control  the  Federal  funds  Medicare  and  Medic- 
aid spend  within  a  participating  State,  but  it 
would  not  provide  additional  funding  for  State 
programs.  It  would  not  directly  affect  funding 
under  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  or  other 
Federal  health  programs,  although  facilities 
and  services  funded  urxJer  those  programs 
stwuld  t>e  involved  in  State  care  demonstra- 
tion projects. 

I  hope  we  can  include  the  principles  of  the 
State  Care  Act  in  any  tiealth  care  legislation 
we  enact  this  year.  States  willing  and  able  to 
develop  their  own  systems  of  universal  cov- 
erage and  cost  control,  or  their  own  variations 
on  a  national  system,  should  have  the  full  sup- 
port of  the  Federal  Government.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  important  step  toward 
affordable  health  care  for  all  Americans. 

State  Care:  State-Based  Comprehensive 
Care  act  of  1992 

summary  of  provisions 

The  State-Based  Comprehensive  Care  Act 
of  1992  adds  a  new  title  to  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act.  authorizing  federal  participation  in 
State  Care  Demonstration  Projects. 

To  qualify  for  federal  participation,  a  state 
must  develop  and  enact  a  demonstration 
project  that  provides: 
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Universal  statewide  access  to  health  bene- 
fits at  least  equal  to  those  covered  under 
Medicare; 

Cost  control  through  a  statewide  health 
care  budget,  negotiated  provider  payment 
rates,  and  other  appropriate  mechanisms  de- 
termined by  the  state: 

Assurances  of  quality  of  care  through  li- 
censure, practice  guidelines,  and  other 
means  determined  by  the  state. 

A  project  may  be  a  single-payer,  pay-or- 
play.  or  some  other  model,  as  long  as  it 
meets  these  standards. 

A  project  must  be  based  on  recommenda- 
tions of  a  State  Health  Care  Authority,  in- 
cluding representatives  of  consumers,  pro- 
viders, insurers,  small  employers,  and  state 
government. 

Federal  participation  in  a  State  Care  Dem- 
onstration Project  will  be  authorized  by  the 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services, 
based  on  recommendations  of  a  bipartisan 
Universal  Health  Care  Advisory  Board  ap- 
pointed by  the  Secretary.  Congressional 
leaders,  and  state  governors.  The  Secretary 
must  explain  any  decision  not  to  follow  Ad- 
visoiTr  Board  recommendations  to  the  Board 
and  to  appropriate  Congressional  commit- 
tees. 

Federal  participation  in  a  State  Care  Dem- 
onstration Project  consists  of: 

Payment  to  the  state  of  federal  funds  oth- 
erwise payable  for  care  of  state  residents 
under  Medicare  and  Medicaid: 

Exemption  from  the  Employee  Retirement 
Income  Security  Act,  which  prohibits  states 
from  regulating  self-insured  employee  bene- 
fit plans: 

Exemption  from  the  antitrust  laws  with 
resi)ect  to  development  and  operation  of  a 
state  project. 

The  Secretary  of  HHS  is  required  to  sul)- 
mit  periodic  reports  to  appropriate  Congres- 
sional committees  describing  and  evaluating 
approved  State  Care  Demonstration 
Projects. 

State  Care:  State-Based  Comprehensive 

Care  act  of  1992 

secnon-by-section  analysis 

Section  1.  Short  title. 

Section  2.  Findings  and  purposes. 

Section  3.  Adds  new  Title  XXI  to  Social  Se- 
curity Act: 

Section  2101.  Establishes  program  of  State 
Care  Demonstration  Projects  subject  to  ap- 
proval of  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services. 

Section  2102.  Prescribes  application  proc- 
ess for  federal  approval  of  state  projects. 

Section  2103.  Establishes  standards  for  ap- 
proval of  state  projects:  statewide  applicabil- 
ity, inclusion  of  benefits  at  least  equal  to 
Medicare  {and  to  Medicaid  for  Medicaid-eli- 
gible  population),  universal  access  for  state 
residents,  cost-control  mechanisms,  provider 
licensing,  statewide  health  care  budget, 
quality  control  procedures,  transition  proce- 
dures. 

Section  2104.  Requires  states  developing 
State  Care  Demonstration  Projects  to  do  so 
through  a  State  Health  Care  Authority  in- 
cluding representatives  of  affected  interests. 
Requires  state  legislative  approval  of  plan. 

Section  2105.  Provides  for  payment  to  par- 
ticipating states  of  amounts  otherwise  pay- 
able under  Medicare  and  Medicaid.  Assures 
budget  neutrality  by  determining  payments 
as  if  state  project  were  not  operating. 

Section  2106.  Establishes  9-member  Univer- 
sal Health  Care  Advisory  Board  to  advise 
HHS  Secretary  on  state  project  approvals. 
Board  includes  one  health  care  expert  ap- 
pointed by  President,  six  appointees  of  Con- 
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gresslonal  leaders  (two  majority,  one  minor- 
ity from  each  House),  two  state  governors 
(or  designees)  appointed  by  President  (one 
from  each  party).  Authorizes  board  to  ap- 
point executive  director  and  staff. 

Section  2107.  Implementation  of  a  State 
Care  Demonstration  Project  does  not  violate 
federal  or  state  antitrust  laws,  and  is  exempt 
from  federal  pre-emption  of  employee  health 
benefit  regulation  under  Employee  Retire- 
ment Income  Security  Act. 

Section  2108.  Provides  for  periodic  evalua- 
tion reports  by  Secretary  to  Congressional 
committees. 

Section  2109.  Defines  terms. 

H.R.  4218 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "State  Care: 
State-Based  Comprehensive  Health  Care  Act 
of  1992'-. 
SEC.  2.  FINDINGS  AND  PURPOSED 

(a)  Findings.— Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  up  to  37  million  Americans  are  without 
health  insurance; 

(2)  more  than  half  of  Americans  without 
health  coverage  work  full-time: 

(3)  health  care  costs  the  average  American 
more  than  $2,400  a  year: 

(4)  a  single  serious  illness  can  financially 
devastate  all  but  the  wealthiest  families;  and 

(5)  as  with  social  security  and  child  labor 
protections.  States  can  lead  the  way  in  test- 
ing ideas  for  national  application. 

(b)  Purpose.— It  is  the  purpose  of  this 
Act— 

(1)  to  test  ways  to  provide  a  more  equitable 
and  rational  system  of  health  care; 

(2)  to  permit  States  to  provide  universal 
health  coverage  for  their  citizens  using  ex- 
isting Federal  funding;  and 

(3)  to  permit  States  to  test  effective  cost- 
containment  procedures  to  assure  better 
health  care. 

SEC.  3.  AMENDMENTS  TO  SOCIAL  SECURITY  ACT. 

The  Social  Security  act  Is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
title: 
"TITLE  XXI— STATE  UNIVERSAL  HEALTH 

COVERAGE    AND   COST    CONTAINMENT 

DEMONSTRATION  PROJECTS 
-SEC.    2101.    E8TABUSHMENT    OF    DEMONSTRA- 
TION PROJECTS. 

"There  is  hereby  established  a  program 
under  which  the  Secretary  shall  select 
States  to  participate  in  demonstration 
projects  designed  to  provide  health  coverage 
to  individuals  residing  in  such  States  under 
which  payments  are  made  to  such  States  in 
accordance  with  section  2105. 

"SEC.  2102.  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  APPROVAL  OF 
APPUCATIONS. 

"(a)  In  General.— 

"(1)  CONTENTS  OF  APPLICATIONS.— In  Order 
to  participate  in  a  demonstration  project 
under  this  title,  a  State  shall  prepare  and 
submit  to  the  Secretary  and  the  Advisory 
Board,  at  such  time  and  in  such  form  and 
manner  as  the  Secretary  (in  consultation 
with  the  Advisory  Board)  may  require,  an 
application  containing — 

"(A)  information  and  assurances  that  the 
State  has  enacted  a  comprehensive  health 
care  plan  that  meets  the  requirements  of 
section  2103(b); 

"(B)  Information  and  assurances  that  the 
State  has  established  a  State  Health  Care 
Authority  in  accordance  with  section  2104; 
and 

"(C)  such  other  information  and  assur- 
ances as  the  Secretary  (in  consultation  with 
the  Advisory  Board)  may  require. 
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"(2)  Submission  of  reports.- Each  State 
participating  in  a  demonstration  project 
under  this  title  shall  prepare  and  submit  to 
the  Secretary  and  the  Advisory  Board  such 
reports  as  the  Secretary  or  the  Advisory 
Board  may  require  to  carry  out  program 
evaluations. 

"(b)  APPROVAL  BY  SECRETARY.— 

"(1)  In  GENERAL.— Based  on  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Advisory  Board,  not 
later  than  3  months  after  receipt  of  an  appli- 
cation from  a  State,  the  Secretary  shall  ap- 
prove the  State's  application  if  the  applica- 
tion meets  the  requirements  of  subsection 
(a). 

"(2)  Rejection  of  recommendations  of  ad- 
visory BOARD.— In  each  instance  in  which 
the  Secretary  does  not  adopt  or  otherwise 
follow  the  recommendations  of  the  Advisory 
Board,  the  Secretary  shall  explain  in  writing 
the  basis  for  such  action  and  provide  a  de- 
tailed explanation  of  the  circumstances  to 
the  Advisory  Board  and  the  Committees  on 
Finance  and  Labor  and  Human  Resources  of 
the  Senate  and  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  and  Energy  and  Commerce  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

"(c)  Other  Duties  of  the  Secretary.— 
The  Secretary  shall  expeditiously  carry  out 
the  requirements  of  this  title,  work  closely 
with  the  Advisory  Board,  and  shall  provide 
such  assistance  to  States  as  may  be  appro- 
priate to  further  the  purposes  of  this  title. 

-SEC.    2103,    REQUIREMENTS    FOR    STATE    CARE 
PLANS. 

"(a)  In  General.— In  order  to  have  its  ap- 
plication for  approval  of  a  demonstration 
project  approved  under  this  title,  a  State 
shall  develop  and  enact  a  comprehensive 
health  care  plan  developed  by  the  State 
Health  Care  Authority  that  meets  the  re- 
quirements of  subsection  (b). 

"(b)  Requirements  Described.— A  State 
health  care  plan  meets  the  requirements  of 
this  subsection  if  the  plan—. 

"(1)  is  in  effect  in  all  political  sulxUvisions 
of  the  State; 

"(2)  provides  benefits  and  services  that  are 
at  least  equal  to  the  benefits  and  services 
provided  under  title  XVni.  except  that,  for 
individuals  entitled  to  medical  assistance 
under  a  State  plan  under  title  XDC  as  of  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  title,  the  plan 
shall  provide  benefits  and  services  that  are 
at  least  equal  to  the  benefits  and  services 
provided  to  such  individuals  under  such 
State  plan  as  of  such  date; 

"(3)  provides  that  the  State  will  ensure 
that  all  individuals  residing  within  the  State 
who  are  citizens  or  nationals  of  the  United 
States  or  lawful  resident  aliens  (as  defined  in 
subsection  (c))  have  access  to  health  cov- 
erage through — . 

"(A)  a  single  State  administered  health 
plan; 

"(B)  a  plan  that  requires  employers  to  pro- 
vide coverage  for  their  employees  through  a 
private  health  insurance  plan  or  a  public  in- 
surance plan;  or 

"(C)  any  other  plan  approved  by  the  State 
and  determined  appropriate  by  the  Advisory 
Board: 

"(4)  provides  for  the  development  and  im- 
plementation of  appropriate  cost-control 
mechanisms,  which  may  Include  insurance 
market  reforms,  medical  malpractice  liabil- 
ity reforms,  managed  care  plans,  low-income 
cost-sharing  protections,  an  emphasis  on 
preventive  health  services,  and  others; 

"(5)  requires  providers  of  services  and  in- 
surance policies  to  meet  licensure,  certifi- 
cation, and  other  appropriate  standards  as 
established  by  the  State; 

"(6)  provides  for  budgetary  procedures  to 
ensure  that  a  statewide  health  care  budget  is 
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establifhed  with  respect  to  the  benefits  and 
provided  under  the  plan,  including 
,  limited  to)— 

I.  capital  budgeting  system  to  encour- 
efflcient  distribution  of  funds, 
;he  establishment  of  budgets  for  hos- 

l  non-hospital  expenditures,  and 
the  establishment  of  provider  reim- 

bursen:  ent  rates   through   negotiations   be- 
jroviders  and  the  State  Health  Care 
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includes   quality   control    procedures 
nay  include — 

ihe  development  and  implementation 

syi  tem  for  the  use  of  standardized  insur- 

cl  lim  forms; 

)rocedures  to  ensure  that  health  care 

in  the  State  provide  services  con- 

wjth  practice  guidelines  developed  by 

for  Health  Care  Policy  and  Re- 

and 

he  development  and  implementation 

to  make  information  available 

the  general  public  concerning  the 

of  comprehensive  health  insur- 

the  State:  and 

1  rovides  for  any  necessary  phase-in  or 

procedures,  except  that  the  plan 

fully  implemented  not  later  than  6 

1  fter  the  date  of  the  approval  of  the 

application    to    participate    in    the 

project. 
.AWFUL  Resident  alien  Defined.— In 
se4tion.  the  term  'lawful  resident  alien" 
n  alien  lawfully  admitted  for  perma- 
r^idence  and  any  other  alien  lawfully 
permanently  in  the  United  States 
(  olor  of  law,  including  an  alien  grant- 
or with  lawful  temporary  resident 
mder  section  210,  210A.  or  245A  of  the 
on  and  Nationality  Act. 
STATE  HEALTH  CARE  AUTHORITY. 

ISTABLISHMENT.— In  order  to  have  its 
on  for  approval  of  a  demonstration 
approved  under  this  title,  a  State 
establish  a  State  Health  Care  Author- 
I  repare  a  comprehensive  recommenda- 
the  State  Care  plan. 
Composition.— The    State    Authority 
composed  of  individuals  appointed 
Chief  Executive  Officer  of  the  State 
ai  long  representatives  of— 
I  ealth  care  provider  organizations: 
<f>nsumer  organizations: 

State  health  department: 
State  legislature; 
nsurance  providers  operating  in  the 
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-income  advocacy  organizations; 
sknior  citizen  organizations; 
mall  business  entities  and  self-em- 
ndlviduals;  and 
(f:her  organizations  determined  appro- 
the  chief  executive  officer. 
Preparation  of  State  Plan.— The 
Authority    established    under    sub- 
(a)  shall  prepare  and  submit  to  the 
Efcecutive  Officer  of  the  State  and  the 
legislat  jre  of  the  State,  a  report  containing 
)f  the  proposed  State  plan,  a  descrip- 
of  ihe  benefits  to  which  residents  of  the 
t  ould  be  entitled  under  the  plan,  and 
o(  her  information  as  the  Chief  Execu- 
Offcer  or  the  State  Legislature  may  re- 


VPPROVAL.- The  legislature  of  each 
r  jferred  to  in  subsection  (c)  shall  ap- 
t  ae  plan  contained  in  such  report  or 

modify  such  plan  as  the  legislature  considers 

appropi  late. 

"SBC.     ^106.      PAYMENTS     TO      PARTICIPATING 
STATES. 

••(a)  pAYMENT  OF  EXPENDrTURES  UNDER 
MEDICA  IE  AND  MEDICAID  FOR  SERVICES  COV- 
ERED UjDER  State  Care  Plans.— 
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••(1)    No    PAYMENTS    MADE    UNDER    MEDICARE 

AND  MEDICAID.— Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  no  payment  may  be  made 
during  a  year  under  title  XVIII  or  title  XIX 
for  services  provided  to  or  on  behalf  of  resi- 
dents of  a  State  participating  in  a  dem- 
onstration project  under  this  title  during  the 
year  if  payment  for  such  services  may  be 
made  to  or  on  behalf  of  such  individuals  dur- 
ing the  year  under  a  State  Care  plan. 

••(2)  Payments  to  participating  states.— 
The  Secretary  shall  pay  each  State  partici- 
pating in  a  demonstration  project  under  this 
title  during  a  year  (on  such  a  periodic  basis 
as  approximates  the  periods  for  which  pay- 
ments are  made  under  titles  XVIII  and  XIX) 
an  amount  equal  to  the  amount  of  any  pay- 
ments that,  as  a  result  of  paragraph  (1),  were 
not  made  under  title  XVIII  or  title  XIX  dur- 
ing the  year  because  payment  was  made  to 
or  on  behalf  of  residents  of  the  State  during 
the  year  under  the  State  Care  plan. 

"(3)  Ensuring  budget-neutrality.— For 
purposes  of  paragraph  (2),  the  Secretary 
shall  determine  the  amount  of  the  payments 
that  were  not  made  under  title  XVIII  or  XIX 
during  a  year  as  if  no  payments  were  made 
during  the  year  under  any  State  Care  plans. 

•■(b)  Waiver  of  Other  Medicare  or  Medic- 
aid Requirements.— To  the  extent  necessary 
to  permit  a  State  to  conduct  a  demonstra- 
tion project  under  this  title,  the  Secretary 
shall,  with  respect  to  residents  and  health 
care  providers  in  a  participating  State, 
waive  requirements  or  other  provisions  of 
title  XVm  or  title  XIX. 

-SEC.  2106.  UNIVERSAL  HEALTH  CARE  ADVISORY 
BOARD. 

•'(a)  In  General.— There  is  hereby  estab- 
lished the  Universal  Health  Care  Advisory 
Board  to  make  recommendations  to  the  Sec- 
retary regarding  the  approval  of  applications 
of  States  to  participate  in  a  demonstration 
project  under  this  title. 

••(b)  Voting  Members.— The  Advisory 
Board  shall  be  composed  of  citizens  of  the 
United  States  who  shall  be  appointed  as  fol- 
lows: 

••(1)  1  individual,  who  shall  be  an  expert  in 
the  field  of  health  care,  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  President  based  on  recommendations  by 
the  Secretary. 

■■(2)  6  individuals,  who  shall  be  experts  in 
the  field  of  health  care,  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  Congress,  of  whom— 

••(A)  2  shall  be  appointed  by  the  majority 
leader  of  the  Senate; 

••(B)  1  shall  be  appointed  by  the  minority 
leader  of  the  Senate; 

••(C)  2  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives;  and  • 

••(D)  1  shall  be  appointed  by  the  minority 
leader  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

•■(3)  2  individuals  who  are  Chief  Executive 
Officers  of  a  State  (or  the  designees  of  Chief 
Executive  Officers  of  a  State)  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  except  that  such 
individuals  may  not  belong  to  the  same  po- 
litical party. 

••(c)  Chairperson.— The  Secretary,  or  the 
Secretary's  designee,  shall  be  chairperson  of 
the  Advisory  Board  but  shall  not  vote  on  any 
matters  except  in  the  event  of  a  tie  vote. 

••(d)  Vacancies.— An  individual  shall  be  ap- 
pointed to  fill  a  vacancy  on  the  Advisory 
Board  in  the  same  manner  as  the  member 
whom  the  individual  is  replacing  was  ap- 
pointed. 

■•(e)  Meetings.— The  Advisory  Board  shall 
meet  on  a  regular  basis  at  the  call  of  the 
Chairperson,  or  on  the  written  request  of  at 
least  three  voting  members.  A  majority  of 
the  Advisory  Board  shall  constitute  a 
quorum. 
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"(f)  Executive  Director.— The  Advisory 
Board  shall  select  an  executive  director  who 
shall  serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Advisory 
Board  and  implement  decisions  of  the  Advi- 
sory Board  and  perform  other  administrative 
functions.  The  Executive  Director  is  author- 
ized to  hire,  at  the  direction  of  the  Advisory 
Board,  such  staff  as  may  be  appropriate. 

••(g)  Duties.— The  Advisory  Board  shall— 

'•(1)  review  each  request  for  approval  of  a 
demonstration  project  under  this  title  and 
make  recommendations  to  the  Secretary  to 
approve,  modify  or  disapprove  such  requests; 

••(2)  make  recommendations  and  reports  to 
the  appropriate  committees  of  the  Congress 
regarding  improvements  in  health  care  and 
cost-containment; 

••(3)  make  recommendations  to  the  Sec- 
retary regarding  the  implementation  of  this 
title: 

■'(4)  make  recommendations  to  the  Sec- 
retary regarding  the  content  of  applications 
for  approval  under  this  title  and  the  content 
of  State  Care  plans;  and 

"(5)  carry  out  any  other  activities  related 
to  this  title  that  are  necessary  and  appro- 
priate. 

-SEC.  2107.  RELA-nON  TO  OTHER  LAWS. 

••(a)  Antitrust  Laws.— 

••(1)  In  general.— Notwithstanding  any 
provision  of  antitrust  laws,  it  shall  not  be 
considered  a  violation  of  the  antitrust  laws 
for  a  State  to  develop  or  implement  a  State 
Care  plan. 

"(2)  Definition.— In  paragraph  (1),  the 
term  'antitrust  laws'  means — 

••(A)  the  Act  entitled  •An  Act  to  protect 
trade  and  commerce  against  unlawful  re- 
straints and  monopolies',  approved  July  2, 
1890.  commonly  known  as  the  Sherman  Act 
(26  Stat.  209;  chapter  647;  15  U.S.C.  1  et  seq.); 

••(B)  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act, 
approved  September  26,  1914  (38  Stat.  717; 
chapter  311;  15  U.S.C.  41  et  seq.); 

'•(C)  the  Act  entitled  ••An  Act  to  supple- 
ment existing  laws  against  unlawful  re- 
straints and  monopolies^,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, approved  October  15,  1914,  commonly 
known  as  the  Clayton  Act  (38  Stat.  730;  chap- 
ter 323:  15  U.S.C.  12  et  seq.;  18  U.S.C.  402.  660. 
3285.  3691;  29  U.S.C.  52,  53);  and 

••(D)  any  State  antitrust  laws  that  would 
prohibit  the  State  from  carrying  out  a  State 
Care  plan. 

••(b)  Employee  Retirement  Income  Secu- 
rity Act  of  1974.— No  provision  of  the  Em- 
ployee Retirement  Income  Security  Act  of 
1974  (29  U.S.C.  1001  et  seq.),  may  be  construed 
to  prohibit  a  State  from  implementing  a 
State  Care  plan  under  this  title. 

-SEC.  2108.  EVALUATIONS. 

"The  Secretary,  in  consultation  with  the 
Advisory  Board,  shall  prepare  and  submit  to 
the  Committees  on  Finance  and  Labor  and 
Human  Resources  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Committees  on  Energy  and  Commerce  and 
Ways  and  Means  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives periodic  reports  that  shall  contain— 

"(1)  a  description  of  the  effects  of  the  re- 
forms undertaken  in  States  participating  in 
demonstration  projects  under  this  title:  and 

"(2)  an  evaluation  of  the  effectiveness  of 
such  reforms  in— 

"(A)  providing  universal  health  care  cov- 
erage for  individuals  in  such  States; 

"(B)  reducing  or  containing  health  care 
costs  in  the  States;  and 

•'(C)  improving  the  quality  of  health  care 
provided  in  the  States. 

-SEC.  2109.  DEFINrnONS. 

••In  this  title,  the  following  definitions 
shall  apply: 

••(1)  The  term  'Advisory  Board'  means  the 
Universal  Health  Care  Advisory  Board  estab- 
lished under  section  2106. 


"(2)  The  term  'State'  means  a  State,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  the  United  States  Virgin  Is- 
lands, Guam,  American  Samoa,  and  the 
Northern  Mariana  Islands. 

"(3)  The  term  ■State  Authority'  means, 
with  respect  to  a  State,  the  State  Health 
Care  Authority  established  in  accordance 
with  section  2104. 

"(4)  The  term  'State  Care  plan'  means  a 
comprehensive  health  care  plan  of  a  State 
participating  in  a  demonstration  project 
under  this  title  that  meets  the  requirements 
of  section  2103(b).". 


WHY  ARE  CARS  BUILT  LESS  EX- 
PENSIVELY IN  JAPAN  THAN  IN 
AMERICA? 


HON.  DOUG  BEREUHR 

OF  NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  11, 1992 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Member 
urges  his  colleagues  to  consider  the  com- 
ments of  Mr.  John  T.  Bennett,  an  economic 
consultant,  found  in  an  opinion  editorial  in  the 
February  7,  1992,  edition  of  the  Journal  of 
Commerce.  In  citing  a  study  by  the  Economic 
Strategy  Institute  in  Washington,  DC,  which 
shows  that  it  costs  an  average  S1 ,900  more  to 
make  an  American  car  than  a  Japanese  car, 
he  offers  the  following  description  of  their  find- 
ings: 

There  are  several  reasons  for  this.  First. 
the  U.S.  industry  suffers  from  excess  capac- 
ity, imposing  extra  overhead  equal  to  $500 
per  car  above  what  Japanese  producers 
carry.  Second,  it  pays  $500  per  car  for  em- 
ployee health  care,  a  cost  borne  by  the  gov- 
ernment in  Japan.  Third,  there  is  a  $300  dif- 
ference per  car  in  higher  wages  and  pension 
costs.  Finally,  a  $600  difference  arises  from 
the  lower  cost  of  capital  in  Japan. 

Thus,  the  Economic  Strategy  Institute 
study  proves  the  obvious:  The  American  auto 
industry  needs  to  cut  costs.  The  study  im- 
plies the  industry  should  reduce  capacity, 
substitute  less  expensive  stock  for  loans  and 
lower  wages  and  benefits— apparently  includ- 
ing those  executive  salaries  10  times  what 
Japanese  companies  pay. 


CARDINAL  MAHONY'S  MESSAGE 


HON.  TOBY  ROTH 

OF  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  11, 1992 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to 
share  with  my  colleagues  a  speech  presented 
by  Cardinal  Roger  Mahony  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Archdiocese  on  Felxuary  1 ,  1 992.  In  his  key- 
note speech  at  the  Public  Forum  on  Pornog- 
raphy, Cardinal  Mahony  expressed  deep  con- 
cern for  Hollywood's  incessant  glorification  of 
evil. 

Since  the  Hollywood  prcxluction  code  was 
replaced  in  1966,  the  motion  picture  and  tele- 
vision industries  have  levied  a  heavy  assault 
against  traditional  American  values.  It  is  the 
cardinal's  opinion  that  these  industries  must 
shoulder  a  share  of  the  blame  for  America's 
epidemic  of  crime,  murder,  drug  use,  abortion, 
and  AIDS. 
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Hollywood  is  in  a  unique  position  to  influ- 
ence the  morals  arxl  ethics  of  America's  chil- 
dren. As  the  numt)er  of  broken  homes  and 
single  parents  rises,  decent,  upstanding  role 
models  become  increasingly  scarce.  Rather 
than  resorting  to  gratuitous  sex  and  violence, 
the  nrx)ti(xi  picture  and  television  industries 
have  a  rmral  obligation  to  encourage  tradi- 
tional American  values. 

I  agree  with  the  cardinal.  Hollywood  does 
own  a  share  of  the  blame  for  our  country's 
problems.  However,  Cardinal  Mahony's 
speech  ti'anscends  the  nrwtion  pcture  and  tel- 
evision indusb-ies.  Responsibility  and  the  re- 
sults of  one's  actions  are  the  heart  of  this 
speech.  In  the  past,  Hollywood  has  been  quk^k 
to  hide  tsehind  the  ifirst  amendment.  But  often, 
this  is  nothing  more  than  an  attempt  to  evade 
responsik)<lity  for  its  actions. 

Although  the  focus  of  the  cardinal's  speech 
is  Hollywood,  we  all  can  benefit  from  it.  I  ap- 
plaud Cardinal  Mahony  for  his  courage  and 
conviction.  In  taking  this  stance,  the  cardinal 
has  sent  a  message  to  us  all. 

I  commend  the  cardinal's  message  to  all 
people  who  are  concerned  about  good,  tradi- 
tional values. 

Speech  by  Cardinal  Roger  Mahony 

I  would  like  to  express  my  deep  gratitude 
to  the  Southern  California  Chapter  of  the 
Knights  of  Columbus,  the  Archdlocesan  Com- 
mission on  Obscenity  and  Pornography,  and 
the  Hollywood  Anti-Pornography  Commis- 
sion for  sponsoring  today's  forum  and  for  in- 
viting me  to  be  with  you. 

I  am  delighted  to  see  that  our  forum  has 
received  so  much  media  attention  and  I  wel- 
come the  members  of  the  press  to  our  gath- 
ering. I  hope  that  you  will  be  able  to  convey 
to  your  readers,  listeners  and  viewers  the 
concern  shared  by  so  many  in  this  room  and 
by  so  many  of  our  parents,  that  the  motion 
picture  and  television  industries  too  often 
contribute  to  the  assault  against  the  values 
held  by  the  vast  majority  of  people  in  Amer- 
ican society. 

As  a  result  of  that  assault,  we  are  suffering 
a  breakdown  of  social  morality,  public 
health  and  public  safety  in  the  United 
States,  especially  among  our  young  people. 
This  is  clearly  reflected  in  the  rising  number 
of  teen-age  pregnancies  and  abortions:  the 
epidemic  of  sexually  transmitted  diseases, 
including  AIDS;  the  terrible  spread  of  vio- 
lence among  our  young  people,  graphically 
confirmed  by  the  death  of  700  young  people 
here  in  Southern  California  last  year  because 
of  gang  violence:  the  continuing  problems  of 
alcohol  and  drug  abuse  among  our  youth; 
and  the  tragedy  of  teen  suicide. 

While  many  factors  have  contributed  to 
this  breakdown  of  our  social  fabric,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  entertainment  media  and  the 
values  they  preach  to  our  young  people  play 
a  significant  role  in  this  steady  decline.  Re- 
grettably, the  distinction  between  outright 
pornography  and  many  of  today's  films  and 
television  productions  has  become  blurred. 

We  must  not  forget  that  teenagers  are  at  a 
very  vulnerable  stage  in  their  development, 
a  time  when  they  experience  tumultuous 
physical  and  emotional  changes.  Adolescence 
is  a  time  of  awakening  and  discovery,  a  time 
of  establishing  a  greater  sense  of  self-iden- 
tity and  autonomy.  But  it  is  also  a  time 
fraught  with  anxiety  and  a  ne«d  to  be  ac- 
cepted by  the  group. 

Precisely  because  adolescence  is  the  time 
when  young  people  attain  physical  sexual 
maturity  while  still  developing  psycho- 
logical, emotional  and  spiritual  maturity. 
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teenagers  can  be,  and  in  fact  are.  easily  ex- 
ploited by  those  who  portray  nudity.  Illicit 
sexual  relations  and  promiscuity  as  the 
norm.  In  addressing  members  of  the  Reli- 
gious Alliance  Against  Pornography  in  Rome 
just  last  Thursday.  Pope  John  Paul  n  stated: 
"By  its  very  nature,  pornography  denies  the 
genuine  meaning  of  human  sexuality  as  a 
God-given  gift.  By  reducing  the  body  to  an 
instrument  for  the  gratification  of  the 
senses,  pornography  frustrates  authentic 
moral  growth  and  undermines  the  develop- 
ment of  mature  and  healthy  relationships."' 

In  fact,  according  to  the  National  Family 
Foundation,  72  percent  of  junior  high  school 
boys  say  they  want  to  Imitate  what  they  see 
in  sexually-oriented,  R-rated  motion  pic- 
tures. 

Furthermore,  many  film  makers  traffic  in 
gratuitous  and  graphic  violence.  As  Dr. 
Aletha  Huston,  professor  at  the  University  of 
Kansas  points  out:  '•Virtually  all  independ- 
ent scholars  agree.  We  keep  pumping  chil- 
dren with  the  message  that  violence  is  the 
way  to  solve  their  problems — and  some  of  it 
takes  hold." 

A  United  States  Senate  Subcommittee 
found  that  there  is  a  direct  correlation  be- 
tween  television  and  movie  violence  and  vio- 
lent crime. 

When  we  consider  that  the  typical  Amer- 
ican teenager  views  fifty  R-rated  films  each 
year,  and  that  motion  pictures,  television 
programs  and  music  videos  are  more  graphic 
every  year,  it  is  no  wonder  that  we  are  suf- 
fering a  breakdown  in  our  culture. 

And  when  do  our  young  people  ever  see  the 
results  of  illicit  sexual  activity  and  vio- 
lence? Too  often,  only  when  the  con- 
sequences hit  home  are  young  people  exposed 
to  harsh  reality— when  their  future  plans  are 
disrupted  by  an  unwanted  pregnancy,  or 
when  they  discover  that  they  have  con- 
tracted an  incurable  disease,  or  when  their 
schoolyard  is  littered  with  the  bodies  of 
friends  shot  down  in  some  senseless  act  of  vi- 
olence. 

The  motion  picture  and  television  indus- 
tries must  accept  their  share  of  the  respon- 
sibility for  these  tragic  results  of  their  ex- 
ploitation of  sex  and  violence.  These  indus- 
tries cannot  hide  behind  a  misplaced  cry  for 
'•freedom  of  expression."  I  would  encourage 
the  media  to  look  upon  calls  for  reform  not 
as  a  censorship  issue,  but.  rather,  as  an  issue 
of  human  rights  and  dignity.  Calling  pornog- 
raphy a  "serious  threat  to  society,"  the  Pope 
added  that  ••.  .  .  freedom,  once  detached 
from  its  moral  foundations,  becomes  easily 
confused  with  license."  The  diffusion  of  por- 
nography, he  said,  ••is  at  times  considered  a 
legitimate  expression  of  free  speech  with  the 
consequent  debasement  of  individuals,  espe- 
cially women. '• 

However,  we  in  the  religious  community 
cannot  make  excuses  either.  We  have  not 
made  ourselves  as  available  as  we  once  did  to 
assist  the  entertainment  industry  in  devel- 
oping standards  capable  of  producing  uplift- 
ing movies  and  television  programs  that  do 
not  resort  to  glorifying  the  evils  we  now  see 
incessantly  on  our  theater  and  TV  screens. 

The  Christian  Film  and  Television  Com- 
mission has  updated  the  Motion  Picture 
Code.  This  is  one  response  to  the  current  ab- 
sence of  moral  standards  in  the  production 
and  distribution  of  films  and  television  pro- 
ductions. Perhaps  the  time  is  ripe  for  the  en- 
tertainment industry  to  consider  the  advis- 
ability of  having  such  a  code,  independent  of 
industry  control,  free  of  the  glaring  conflict 
of  interest  industry  control  implies. 

I  do  not  propose  that  this  is  the  only  pos- 
sible means  to  achieving  the  end  of  reform- 
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ing  mivles 


and  television,  but  I  do  ask  the 
industi?  to  consider  that  something  must  be 
Deluding:  an  effort  to  better  police  It- 
curb  the  many  attempts  to  test  the 
of  what  Is  appropriate.  Just  open  the 
Entert  ilnment  Section  in  any  of  our  news- 
thls  weekend  and  you  will  find  that  90 
or  more  of  the  films  now  showing  are 
,  with  the  level  of  violence  and  sexual 
promlfcuity  expanding  year  after  year. 

I  rel  erate  what  I  said  in  'We  Are  a  Family 
CalledlHome  by  God."  my  Pastoral  Letter  on 
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radio,  television  and  movie  decision 

.  along  with  the  advertising  compa- 

support  them,  to  evaluate  and  re- 

your  pervasive  influence  to  construc- 

pipgramming  and  advertising  which  will 

positive  social   values  and   family 

than  confirm  and  encourage  anti- 

and  anti-social   behavior.  Your  real 

are  not  found  in  simply  reflecting 

Iready  exists,  but  in  directing  us  to 

can  become. 

John  Paul  urged  families  to  "be  the 

(ftiampion   of  the   battle  against   this 

ind   stressed   the   "need   for  decisive 

by  the  authorities  charged  with 

promotion  of  the  common  good."  and  the 

family's  rights  to  be  safeguarded 

appropriate  legislation. 

ho  believe  in  God  know  that  rights 

^ways  be  balanced  by  responsibilities. 

it  is  possible  in  our  pluralistic  soci- 

form  a  consensus  on  moral  standards 

ipon  values  that  transcend  time  and 

and  are  permanent  in  nature.  I  am 

about  the  Ten  Commandments,  the 

of  Western  Civilization. 
five   years  ago,   Cecil   B.   DeMille, 
of  Hollywood,  said  this  at  a  gath- 
1  rior  to  the  New  York  premiere  of  his 
■The  Ten  Commandments": 
fen  Commandments  are  not  the  laws, 
re  the  law  .  .  .  The  Ten  Command- 
sire  the  principles  by  which  man  may 
wjth  God  and  man  may  live  with  man. 
the  expressions  of  the  mind  of  God 
creatures.  They  are  the  charter  and 
f  human  liberty,  for  there  can  be  no 
without  law.  .  .  In  the  firal  analysis, 
not  break  the  Commandments.  They 
IS  if  we  disregard  them.  They  are  not 
obey  as  a  personal  favor  to  God. 
ire    fundamental    principles   without 
nankind  cannot  live  together, 
ihere  ever  a  time  when  we  more  ur- 
to  return  to  these  values  than 
\4hen  our  world  is  emerging  from  the 
and  most  godless  of  all  centuries? 
friends,  may  God  bless  you  for  the 
you   are   making   in   helping   to 
.  society  and  a  world  community  in 
lod's  design  for  the  human  person  be- 
he  norm  rather  than  the  exception. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  REMBERTO 
BASTANZURI 


m.  niANA  ROSLEHTINEN 

OF  FLORIDA 
'  HE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday,  February  11, 1992 

ROS-LEHTINEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 

to      recognize      Mr.      Remberto 

Bastaniuh,  an  exile  from  Cuba  and  president 

J  itlas  Paper  Mills.  The  Hialeah  maker  of 

I  roducts  has  come  a  long  way  from  his 

Cuba,  rrxjving  to  many  cities  before 

the  opportunity  to  come  to  Miami  and 
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pursue  his  dream  of  owning  a  paper  manufac- 
turing plant.  In  a  Miami  Herald  article  entitled 
"Exile  Businessman  Seeing  Dream  Come 
True,"  Derek  Reveron  reports  on  the  remark- 
able successes  of  Remberto  Bastanzuri: 

Every  day  for  three  years,  Remberto 
Bastanzuri  cut  sugar  cane  in  the  Cuban 
countryside.  Every  night,  he  salved  his 
body's  soreness  with  visions  of  paper  manu- 
facturing plants  he  dreamed  of  owning  in  the 
United  States  and  Cuba. 

That  was  20  years  ago.  Today,  he  is  presi- 
dent of  Atlas  Paper  Mills,  a  Hialeah  maker 
of  paper  products.  He  can't  open  a  plant  in 
Cuba  yet.  But  as  Atlas  expands  and  his  stake 
in  it  grows,  he  can  make  his  work  life  in  the 
United  States  as  Cuban  as  possible.  Nearly 
all  of  Atlas'  150  employees  are  Cuban. 

"It's  like  a  continuation  of  my  life  In 
Cuba,"  he  says.  "One  month,  a  gruy  arrives 
on  a  raft,  and  the  next  month  he  has  a  car 
and  is  drinking  beer  with  me.  That  makes 
me  sleep  well." 

OWNERSHIP  STAKE  RISES 

Bastanzuri  sleeps  better  than  ever  these 
days.  When  Atlas  was  founded  in  1982,  he 
owned  5  percent  of  the  company.  Recently, 
his  stake  rose  from  19  percent  to  25  percent, 
when  he  teamed  with  three  executives  and 
Berkshire  Partners,  a  Boston  investment 
firm,  for  a  leveraged  buyout  of  Atlas  from 
Michael  Scheck,  owner  of  Sweet  Paper  Sales 
Corp..  a  Miami  distributor  of  paper  products. 

"I  feel  like  I'm  in  heaven."  Bastanzuri 
says.  "The  mill  is  easy  to  handle.  The  only 
pressure  I  have  is  the  recession." 

To  cope  with  the  sour  economy,  within  the 
last  year.  Atlas  has  shaved  20  percent  to  25 
percent  off  the  price  of  its  products:  toilet 
paper  and  paper  towels.  Employees  haven't 
received  a  raise  in  two  years.  However,  a  pay 
hike  is  planned  soon,  Bastanzuri  says. 

SALES  KEEP  CLIMBING 

The  price  cut  and  delayed  raises  were 
prompted  by  sluggish  orders  from  the  paper 
products  distributors  and  brokers  that  ac- 
count for  almost  all  of  Atlas'  customers. 

Despite  the  slowdown,  sales  increased  from 
$11.9  million  in  1990  to  $14.1  million  in  1991, 
largely  because  of  expanded  production  fa- 
cilities. Atlas  continues  to  grow,  recently 
completing  a  $3.8  million  expansion  that  al- 
most doubled  its  capacity.  The  company  ex- 
pects 1992  sales  to  be  in  the  $20  million 
range,  Bastanzuri  says. 

The  company  hasn't  made  a  profit  in  two 
years.  The  reasons:  expansion  expenses  and 
the  recession.  However,  with  growth  plans 
completed  and  an  expected  turnaround  in  the 
economy.  Atlas  expects  to  make  a  profit  this 
year,  Bastanzuri  says. 

Scheck,  who  has  known  Bastanzuri  for  10 
years,  describes  him  as  "a  quiet  man  who  is 
good  with  people  and  an  easy-going  person. 
He  is  second  to  none  as  an  engineer." 

An  engineer  who  owns  paper  mills.  That's 
all  Bastanzuri  ever  wanted  to  be.  "I  thought 
about  owning  my  own  paper  mill  every  day  1 
was  cutting  sugar  cane  and  hauling  bags  of 
chicken  feed,"  he  says. 

LONG  TRIP  FROM  CUBA 

He  didn't  always  labor  on  farms  in  Cuba.  A 
testament  to  his  forbearance  is  how,  under 
the  Castro  government,  he  was  cast  from  his 
job  as  technical  director  of  Cuba's  paper 
mills  to  a  job  on  the  farms  before  being  al- 
lowed to  leave  the  country. 

Bastanzuri,  56,  was  born  in  Cardenas,  Cuba, 
the  fourth  of  five  children.  His  father  man- 
aged a  sugar  mill.  By  Cuban  standards,  the 
family  was  middle  class. 

While  studying  for  a  degree  in  chemical  en- 
gineering   at    the    University    of    Havana, 
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Bastanzuri  got  a  part-time  job  as  a  machine 
operator  at  a  paper  mill.  By  his  senior  year, 
Bastanzuri  was  working  in  the  laboratory,  as 
a  quality-control  chemist.  In  1960,  just 
months  after  Fidel  Castro  seized  Havana, 
Bastanzuri  graduated  and  continued  rising 
through  the  ranks  at  the  paper  mill, 
Empresa  Consolidada  del  Papel.  In  1962,  he 
was  asked  by  the  Castro  government  to  up- 
grade and  design  other  paper-production  fa- 
cilities and  was  named  technical  director  of 
the  island's  paper  mills. 

In  1969,  Bastanzuri  asked  the  Cuban  gov- 
ernment for  permission  to  live  in  the  United 
States.  The  day  after  his  request,  he  received 
a  visit  at  work  from  a  group  of  government, 
military  and  industry  officials.  They  wanted 
to  know  why  he  wanted  to  leave.  Politely, 
Bastanzuri  said,  "I  am  not  a  Communist,  and 
I  would  like  to  live  outside  Cuba." 

Change  your  mind,  the  officials  urged. 

Gently,  he  held  firm,  "I  respect  your  point 
of  view,  but  I  am  not  a  Communist." 

WEEKEND  VISITS 

The  next  day,  he  was  transported  to  a 
small  ramshackle  paper  mill  in  the  country- 
side. There  he  lived  in  a  small  room.  He  was 
allowed  to  visit  the  family  on  weekends. 

The  separation  didn't  weaken  his  resolve. 
He  clung  to  his  feelings  about  communism, 
he  says. 

"On  a  regular  basis,  a  government  person 
would  come  to  my  room  to  try  change  my 
mind.  He  was  friendly.  We  drank  together. 
He  tried  to  get  me  to  say  good  things  about 
the  revolution  and  communism.  But  I  was 
firm  in  my  ideas,  without  Insulting  the  revo- 
lution. 

"One  day,  the  guy  didn't  show  up,  and  I 
said,  'Something  must  be  wrong.'  " 

The  next  day,  he  was  sent  to  a  farm  to  cut 
sugar  cane.  He  was  allowed  to  come  home  at 
the  end  of  each  sunup-to-sunset  work  day. 

"Every  day,  I  was  thinking  that,  soon, 
they  are  going  to  let  me  go." 

In  1973,  after  three  years  of  cutting  sugar 
cane,  he  received  a  telegram.  It  said  report 
to  immigration  officials  to  arrange  his  de- 
parture from  Cuba.  The  same  day,  all  of 
Bastanzuri's  possessions  and  money  were 
confiscated.  He  spent  the  night  with  rel- 
atives, who  gave  him  some  money.  The  next 
day,  Bastanzuri  and  his  two  daughters 
boarded  a  flight  to  Madrid. 

He  had  been  to  Spain  and  several  other  Eu- 
ropean nations  before,  as  part  of  an  effort  to 
buy  machinery  and  gain  technological 
knowledge. 

"I  knew  practically  everyone  in  Europe  in 
the  [paper]  industry,"  Bastanzuri  says. 

GETTING  A  FOOTHOLD 

Through  his  contacts,  after  one  week  in 
Madrid,  he  landed  a  job  as  a  sales  manager 
for  Escher  Wyss,  a  CJerman  paper  manufac- 
turer. 

With  a  foothold  in  the  industry  and  a  way 
to  support  his  family,  Bastanzuri  continued 
to  pursue  his  primary  goal:  To  live  in  the 
United  States  and  start  his  own  business. 

"I  was  desperately  looking  for  a  job  in  the 
U.S.,"  he  says.  Finally,  in  1974,  he  landed  a 
slot  in  New  York,  with  Parsons  & 
Whittemore,  as  a  senior  project  engineer. 
Immediately,  he  focused  on  his  next  goal:  To 
start  his  own  business  in  Miami. 

His  chance  came  in  1979.  He  was  trans- 
ferred to  Florida  for  what  was  to  be  a  tem- 
porary assignment:  help  build  a  paper  recy- 
cling plant.  While  doing  that,  he  stayed  up 
late  at  night  writing  a  proposal  for  his  own 
paper  mill. 

After  the  proposal  was  completed,  he 
shopped  it  to  investors.  Finally,  he  found  an 


American  businessman  who  had  lived  in 
Cuba.  Bastanzuri  declines  to  name  him. 

They  bought  used  manufacturing  equip- 
ment and  started  Atlas  in  19S2.  The  investor 
owned  95  percent  of  the  company.  Bastanzuri 
owned  5  percent.  In  1983,  Scheck  paid  the  in- 
vestor S2  million  for  Atlas.  Since  then, 
Bastanzuri's  stake  has  gradually  Increased. 

He  hopes  to  own  most  of  the  company.  And 
he  also  hopes  to  own  a  paper  mill  in  Cuba.  He 
has  even  picked  out  the  spot.  It'll  be  near 
Cardenas,  where  he  was  born. 

Remberto  Bastanzuri's  story  is  an  inspiring 
one  and  I  am  pleased  to  bring  him  to  my  col- 
leagues' attention.  I  want  to  wish  Mr. 
Bastanzuri  much  success  with  Atlas  Paper 
Mills  and  for  all  of  his  aspirations. 


TESTIMONY  BEFORE  WAYS  AND 
MEANS  COMMITTEE  CONCERNING 
EXPIRING  TAX  PROVISIONS 


HON.  ROMANO  L  MAZZOU 

OF  KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  11,1992 

Mr.  MA2Z0LI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  January  28, 
1991,  I  testified  before  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  to  offer  my  support  for 
seven  tax  provisions  which  are  scheduled  to 
expire  on  June  30,  1 992. 

I  insert  my  comments  in  the  Record. 

Statement  by  Congressman  Ron  Mazzou 

Mr.  Chairman,  thanks  to  you  and  to  the 
Members  of  this  distinguished  Committee  for 
allowing  me  to  offer  my  views  on  the  impor- 
tant issues  presented  by  the  twelve  tax  pro- 
visions scheduled  to  expire  June  30,  1992. 

The  hearings  the  Committee  conducted  in 
December  concerning  the  state  of  the  Amer- 
ican economy  were  outstanding  for  their 
wealth  and  depth  and  for  the  quality  of  ex- 
perts who  spoke  to  the  issue.  The  Committee 
was  most  generous  in  allowing  me  to  testify 
and  then  allowing  me  to  sit  alongside  the 
Members  the  remainder  of  the  testimony.  I 
am  very  appreciative  and  grateful  for  this 
hospitality. 

But,  now  to  the  task  at  hand.  The  point  of 
these  hearings  today  is  to  decide  which  of 
the  tax  provisions  scheduled  to  expire  at  the 
end  of  1991  but  extended  to  June  30,  should  be 
made  permanent  and  which  should  be  al- 
lowed to  expire. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  happy  to  cosponsor 
Congressman  Guarini's  legislation  last  No- 
vember which  gave  these  provisions  new  life 
until  they  could  be  examined  more  carefully 
regarding  their  continued  usefulness  given 
today's  economic  conditions  and  heavy  defi- 
cit. I  commend  you  and  your  Committee  for 
moving  ahead  on  these  proposals  so  early  in 
this  session  of  Congress. 

I  have  consulted  closely  with  political  and 
business  leaders  in  my  community  of  Louis- 
ville and  Jefferson  County  about  these  tax 
provisions  in  preparing  my  testimony.  And, 
based  on  their  comments  and  my  own  obser- 
vations, Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  permanent 
extension  for: 

Tax  credit  for  low-income  rental  housing; 

Mortgage  revenue  bonds  and  mortgage 
credit  certificates; 

Exclusion  from  income  of  employer-pro- 
vided educational  assistance; 

Deduction  of  the  health  insurance  costs  of 
self-employed  individuals; 

Targeted  jobs  tax  credit; 

Tax  credit  for  research  and  experimen- 
tation; and. 
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Tax  credit  for  orphan  clinical  drug  testing 
expenses. 

Since  these  tax  provisions  have  been  so 
successful  in  Louisville  and  Jefferson  Coun- 
ty, I  wish  to  elaborate  on  some  of  them. 

HOUSING  AND  COMMUNFTY  ASSISTANCE 

During  a  recent  meeting  with  City  of  Lou- 
isville Cabinet,  Mayor  Jerry  Abramson  and 
the  Department  Directors,  James  Allen,  the 
Director  of  the  City  of  Louisville  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  Department,  de- 
tailed the  benefits  to  our  community  of  the 
Low-Income  Housing  tax  credit  (LIHTC)  and 
Mortgage  Revenue  Bond  (MRB)  program. 

For  example,  Mr.  Allen  reported  that  one- 
fourth  of  the  1.200  rental  units  built  with 
City  funds  since  1966  utilized  low-income 
housing  tax  credit.  The  City's  experience  is 
that  developers  and  lenders  are  growing 
more  accustomed  to  the  tax  credit  and  are 
relying  less,  therefore,  on  City  funding  for  fi- 
nancing housing  construction  for  low  and 
moderate  income  citizens. 

The  Mortgage  Revenue  Bond  (MRB)  pro- 
gram assists  low-income  families  by  reduc- 
ing home  mortgage  costs.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  MRB  program  has  made  home  own- 
ership possible  for  131,000  families  last  year 
in  the  nation.  Letters  I  have  received  from 
constituents  establish  that,  were  it  not  for 
the  MRB  program,  home  ownership  would  re- 
main a  dream — not  a  reality — for  many  peo- 
ple in  my  District  and  the  Commonwealth  of 
Kentucky. 

By  making  the  LIHTC  and  the  MRB  pro- 
grams permanent,  some  consistency  and  sta- 
bility can  be  brought  into  the  nation's  hous- 
ing policy.  Placing  these  programs  on  solid 
foundation  in  my  view,  should  be  included  in 
any  economic  recovery  plan. 

EMPLOYMENT  AND  EDUCATION 

A  strong  case  can  be  made  for  making  per- 
manent the  status  of  the  Targeted  Jobs  Tax 
Credit  (TJTC).  The  TJTC  provides  an  incen- 
tive for  business  owners  to  hire  wcSrkers  who 
need  training  and  experience  to  overcome 
physical  or  economic  disadvantage  and  be- 
come productive,  efficient  workers.  TJTC 
makes  the  hiring  of  workers  occupying  the 
margins  of  the  job  market  financially  fea- 
sible. It  is  estimated  that  the  TJTC  is  re- 
simnsible  for  the  employment  of  5,000,000 
low-income  individuals  a  year. 

In  my  state  of  Kentucky,  it  was  estimated 
that  as  many  as  9,000  jobs  would  have  been 
lost  in  1990  had  not  the  TJTC  been  extended. 
Among  these  job  fatalities  would  have  been 
economically  disadvantaged  youths  between 
ages  of  18  and  22,  economically  disadvan- 
taged Vietnam  veterans,  ex-convicts,  and  So- 
cial Security  recipients. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  need  the  TJTC  made 
permanent  to  provide  employment  opportu- 
nities for  those  people  who  want  to  work,  but 
otherwise  would  not  be  able  to  compete  for 
jobs  in  today's  marketplace. 

Businesses  have  also  made  good  use  of  the 
Employer-Provided  Educational  Assistance 
tax  exclusion.  This  program  allows  employ- 
ees to  exclude  up  to  $5,250  annually  in  tui- 
tion reimbursements  received  from  their  em- 
ployer. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  this  program 
should  be  made  permanent  because  the  coun- 
try needs  a  well-trained,  well-educated 
workforce  if  it  is  to  meet  the  challenges  that 
the  emerging  global  marketplace  presents 
and  because  low-income  persons — the  very 
ones  most  threatened  by  the  changing  na- 
ture of  the  job  market — are  making  good  use 
of  this  program  to  update  their  job  skills  and 
to  stay  productive. 

RESEARCH  AND  EXPERIMENTATION 

The  last  tax  provision  I  will  comment  upon 
is  the   Research  and  Experimentation   tax 
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credit  (R&E).  No  one  questions  the  need  for 
more  KtiE — or  R&D  8ls  we  used  to  say — as 
one  way  to  make  America  Internationally 
competitive.  The  U.S.  lags  behind  Germany 
and  Japan  in  Investing  in  R&E.  and  this 
trend  simply  cannot  continue. 

Among  the  major  users  of  the  R&E  tax 
credit  have  been  universities  and  colleges. 
For  example,  the  University  of  Louisville's 
Telecommunications  Research  Center  is  par- 
tially funded  by  South  Central  Bell  Company 
and  is  used  by  the  University's  faculty  and 
students  to  research  ways  to  Improve  busi- 
ness operations  and  solve  specific  business 
problems. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  R&E  tax  credit  marries 
businesses  with  other  businesses,  businesses 
with  the  public  sector,  and  businesses  with 
educational  institutions.  All  these  sectors 
separately  and  in  tandem  are  going  to  be 
needed  to  maintain  America's  preeminence 
in  technology. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  seven  tax 
provisions  which  I  support  for  permanent 
status  are  needed  for  long-term  economic 
growth.  A  major  task  for  the  Committee  and 
for  all  Members  is  to  find  funds  to  pay  for 
these  tax  provisions.  I  pledge  my  assistance 
to  you  in  this  task. 

Again,  thanks  for  allowing  me  to  offer  my 
views  and  I  look  forward  to  the  work  of  the 
Committee. 


IN  RECOGNITION  OF  JAMES  R. 
"JIMMY"  HERMAN 


HON.  NANCY  PELOSI 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  11, 1992 

Ms.  PELOSI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today  to 
recognize  the  achievements  of  James  R. 
"Jimmy"  Herman,  a  man  whose  life  has  been 
dedicated  to  improving  the  lives  of  working 
men  and  women;  who  carries  out  in  deed  the 
ideals  of  compassion  and  justice;  who  makes 
headlines  througfwut  the  Nation  and  ttie  world 
yet  who  is  humble  to  a  fault;  who  is  also  a 
dear  and  close  personal  friend. 

Bom  and  raised  in  Newark,  NJ,  Jirrimy  had 
trade  unk>nism  in  his  blood.  At  14,  he  led  a  2- 
day  wildcat  strike  at  a  p«e  factory  for  a  penny 
an  hour  wage  increase.  After  the  owner  con- 
ceded the  raise,  he  wamed  Jimmy  tfiat  he  had 
"t>etter  spend  it  wisely,  because  it  would  not 
last  lor>g,"  implying  that  Jimmy  would  soon  be 
fired.  "I  knew  then  and  tfiere  who  my  friends 
were  and  whose  side  I  was  on,"  recollected 
Jimmy.  At  age  17  he  went  to  sea  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  National  Union  of  Marine  Cooks  and 
Stewards.  A  self-educated  man,  Jimmy  said 
his  voyages  "provided  Vne  opportunity  to  read 
everything  in  reach,  and  to  talk  with  people 
who  had  seen  it  all." 

In  1953,  after  11  years  as  a  seafarer,  he 
came  to  San  Francisco  working  first  as  a 
rT>ember  of  the  ILWU  Local  6,  and  later  as  a 
member  of  Ship  Clerks  Local  34.  In  1960  hte 
was  elected  vice-president  of  Local  34,  and  a 
year  later,  president  of  the  local. 

For  ttie  next  17  years,  Jimmy  was  among 
the  most  active  and  dynamk:  west  coast  union 
leaders.  In  1977,  his  leadership  was  recog- 
nized by  his  election  to  the  preskjency  of  the 
ILWU,  succeeding  the  legendary  Harry 
Bridges  as  the  second  presklent  of  the  ILWU. 
Under  his  stewardship,  wages  for  longshore- 
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JAMES  A.  McDERMOn 


OF  WASHINGTON 

IN  TIE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Tuesday.  February  11. 1992 

Mr.  M  ;DERMOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  wrth 
great  pri  je  that  my  congressional  district  corrv 
memora  ed  the  centennial  anniversary  of  the 
South  C  Bntral  School  District  on  February  6, 
1992. 
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100th  t)irtfiday.  South  Central  School 
much  to  celebrate.  As  one  of  the 
d^tricts  in  the  State,  South  Central  is  a 
educational  excellence.  The  district's 
tradition  of  community  support  and  inno- 
irstruction  is  reflected  in  the  quality  of 
distinguished  graduates  and  in  the 
awards  it  has  received  over  the 
the  sanDe  tradition.  South  Central 
forging  ahead  with  completion  of  a 
he-art  academic  facility  at  Foster  High 
This  facility  will  allow  South  Central  to 
second  century  with  the  same  com- 
to  outstanding  education  that  has 
for  xt\e  past  100  years.  I  applaud  the 
and  the  district  for  their  foresight  in 
constructing  this  new  facility — it  confirms  what 
al  eady  know:  ttiat  this  community  arxJ 
disti  ct  are  dedicated  to  educational  excel- 


that,  as  a  society  arxJ  as  an  eco- 
An)erKa  is  only  as  good  as  its 
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educational  system.  A  democracy  can  suc- 
ceed only  with  an  educated  electorate.  I  am 
very  proud  to  represent  ttie  South  Central 
School  District  in  Congress  and  I  wish  them 
the  very  best  in  the  next  century. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  UNITED  VETER- 
ANS COUNCIL  OF  YOUNGSTOWN 


HON.  JAMES  A.  "rcAnCANT,  JR. 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  11. 1992 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  ex- 
press my  sirKerest  gratitude  at  having  t^een 
named  Citizen  of  the  "/ear  by  the  United  Vet- 
erans Council  of  Greater  Youngstown  and  its 
environs  at  their  50th  installation  of  officers 
barx^uet  on  January  25,  1 992. 

It  is  truly  a  pleasure  to  be  awarded  such  a 
distinction  from  an  organization  dedicated  to 
tx}th  commenrwrating  our  Nation's  veterans 
and  carrying  out  many  otfier  honorable  civic 
duties.  For  50  years  other  members  of  the 
United  Veterans  Council  have  kept  the  torch 
of  patriotism  lit  in  my  17th  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Ohio.  Urxloubtedly,  they  provide  this 
area  with  a  kind  of  inspirational  leadership  that 
is  imperative  to  the  well-t)eing  of  the  whole 
community. 

Special  congratulations  must  be  given  to 
Edward  Kundus,  the  United  Veterans  Coun- 
cil's chosen  Veteran  of  the  Year.  Also  to  be 
congratulated  are  those  noted  for  outstarxjing 
service  in  the  community,  such  as  Jim 
Tressel,  Youngstown  State  University's  cham- 
pionship-winning football  coach;  Virrce  Camp 
and  Stacey  Adger,  the  program  directors  of 
WBBW;  Eugene  Yusko  of  the  Trialmobile  Re- 
viewing Stand;  Clair  Matuso,  the  director  of 
Federal  Plaza;  John  Tablac,  veterans  servrce 
director  and  Gregg  Greenwood  of  Greenwood 
Chevrolet.  Thanks  should  t>e  attributed  to 
WBBW,  WFMJ.  WKBN,  WYTV,  Larry  Quinn 
and  the  Vindicator  for  their  contribution  to  this 
organization. 

The  installation  of  officers  banquet  was  held 
in  honor  of  Rotaert  A.  Chesney,  the  new  UVC 
commander.  Other  offk:ers  were  announced 
as  follows:  Andrew  J.  Mehley,  senior  vice- 
commander;  Charies  Hawes,  junior  vice  com- 
mander; Rot>ert  Davis,  adjutant;  Ken  Nagel, 
treasurer,  and  Philip  Shank,  chaplain. 

I  rise  today,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  thank  the  Unit- 
ed Veterans  Council  for  choosing  me  as  their 
Citizen  of  the  Year  and  to  commend  the  re- 
cipients of  UVC's  other  fine  distinctions. 


BISHOP  JOSEPH  F.  MAGUIRE 
RETIRES 


HON.  RICHARD  L  NEAL 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  11.  1992 

Mr.  NEAL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Speaker- 

To  heal  not  to  injure. 

To  help  not  to  hurt. 

To  strengthen  and  sustain. 

With  patience,  compassion  and  trust. 

To  unite  not  divide. 
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To  counsel  not  to  condemn. 

To  reason  and  reconcile. 

Through  peace,  understanding'  and  love. 

Joseph  F.  Maguire  wrote  these  words  ar\6 
during  the  time  he  was  tf>e  tNshop  of  the  Dio- 
cese of  Springfiekj,  MA,  he  followed  them  to 
the  letter.  He  not  only  applied  these  beliefs  to 
the  meml)ers  of  his  parish,  but  he  also  took 
them  to  heart  when  any  p^irson  needed  help. 

Joseph  F.  Maguire  was  born  on  September 
4,  1919,  to  Joseph  T.  Maguire  and  Grace 
Wenger  Maguire.  He  grew  up  in  the  predomi- 
nately Irish-Cattiolk:  neightxjrhood  of  Brighton, 
MA.  Family  and  friends  would  say  that  Joey 
was  always  a  good  kid  with  just  one  weak- 
ness— sports.  Every  afternoon  he  couW  be 
found  playing  either  foott)all,  baseball,  or  hock- 
ey. It  was  convenient  for  him  tjecause  the 
playground  was  right  outside  the  backyard  arxJ 
there  were  always  plenty  of  other  kids  around 
to  challenge  him.  It  was  in  that  small  neighbor- 
hood park  that  Joey  developed  the  skills  that 
woukj  make  him  a  hero  in  high  school  and 
college  sports. 

He  attended  the  St.  Columbkille's  School  for 
his  primary  and  secondary  education.  He 
graduated  in  1937  as  a  three-sport  athlete. 
The  following  semester,  Joseph  entered  Bos- 
ton College.  He  continued  to  excel  in  hockey 
and  baseball  where  he  was  a  top  line 
defenseman  and  a  3-year  starting  shortstop. 
But  it  was  his  continuing  tie  with  footttall  that 
made  the  season  special.  Although  he  did  not 
continue  to  play  foottiall  while  at  BC,  he  at- 
tended every  game  to  give  support  to  his 
friends.  They  would  say  he  was  their  best 
cheerleader,  which  he  was  voted  in  1941,  for 
at  this  time  women  were  not  allowed  to  attend 
BC.  This  kind  of  dedication  was  only  a  subtle 
hint  of  how  helpful  arxj  supportive  Joseph 
Maguire  would  eventually  tiecome  to  a  num- 
ber of  people. 

Upon  graduating  from  Boston  College  in 
1941,  Joseph  decided  to  enter  the  seminary. 
His  friends  were  not  shocked  that  he  decided 
to  do  this.  Lucey,  one  of  his  closest  friends  at 
BC  said,  "I  wouldn't  say  I  was  surprised,  a  lit- 
tle I  suppose.  But  it  was  written  all  over  him. 
He  dkjm  have  to  read  the  t)00k,  he  was  born 
with  it."  Little  did  he  krx)w  how  true  this  state- 
ment was. 

Joseph  chose  to  study  for  the  priesthood  at 
St.  Joseph's  Seminary  back  in  Brighton,  and 
was  ordained  at  Holy  Cross  Cathedral  in  Bos- 
ton, MA,  on  June  29,  1945,  by  Cardinal  Cush- 
ing.  Again,  his  commitnrwnt  to  the  church 
shone  through  when  thervFather  Maguire  re- 
ported to  his  first  assignment  as  associate 
pastor  at  St.  Joseph's  in  Lynn,  MA.  Within  the 
last  few  weeks  at  the  seminary,  Joseph  was 
playing  in  a  baset>all  game  and  broke  his  leg 
sliding  into  second  tjase.  Rather  than  be  shy 
atx>ut  his  first  appeararx:e  in  a  cast,  he  used 
his  injury  to  show  his  dedication  to  sports  and 
was  able  to  gain  the  love  of  his  new  parish. 
No  matter  what  condition  he  was  in  wtien  he 
appeared  to  the  members  of  a  new  church, 
the  people  fell  in  love  with  Bishop  Maguire. 

Beginning  with  his  assignment  in  the  church 
in  Lynn,  MA,  from  1946-47,  then-Father 
Maguire  heW  numerous  other  positions  before 
coming  to  SpringfiekJ.  From  1947^8,  he  was 
the  associate  pastor  at  St.  Anne's  in  Readville, 
MA,  and  then  at  the  Blessed  Sacrament  in  Ja- 
maica Plain  from  1948-61.  He  took  sonne  time 
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away  from  this  job  to  be  the  chaplain  with  the 
National  Guard  from  1956-59.  When  he  re- 
turned in  the  earty  part  of  1960.  he  continued 
his  position  in  Jamak:a  Plain  and  also  tiecame 
the  associate  pastor  at  St.  Mary  of  the  Hills  in 
Milton,  MA,  until  1962. 

He  then  was  named  secretary  to  then-Car- 
dinal Rk:fiard  Gushing,  a  post  he  hekj  until  ttie 
cardinal  retired  in  1970.  He  was  reappointed 
secretary  under  Archbishop  Humljerto 
Medeiros.  He  was  named  monsignor  on  April 
6,  1964.  He  held  numerous  servk;e  positions 
while  serving  as  the  secretary.  His  skill  at 
managing  time,  showing  corKern,  and  takir>g 
care  of  people  led  to  him  being  named  parish 
priest  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  Parish  in  Quincy, 
MA,  on  May  4,  1971.  He  was  still  holding  this 
position  when  he  was  appointed  an  auxiliary 
kMShop  on  Fet)ruary  2,  1 972.  A  mor\\h  later,  he 
was  named  regional  bishop  of  the  Brockton 
region.  Again,  his  sen/ice  and  concern  for  his 
people  made  him  the  obvious  choice  for  his 
next  appointment. 

According  to  an  April  13,  1976,  news  re- 
lease issued  by  the  Archbishop  of  Boston, 
Boston  Auxiliary  Bishop  Joseph  F.  Maguire, 
56,  was  named  coadjutor  bishop  of  the  dio- 
cese of  Springfiekj.  This  appointment  was 
made  by  Pope  Paul  VI  at  the  Vatk;an.  Upon 
accepting  this  appointment,  he  said  he  woukj 
go  "with  confiderx^e  arxJ  enthusiasm  to  the  di- 
ocese of  Springfield."  With  all  that  he  would 
achieve  as  t>ishop  of  Springfiekj,  no  one  real- 
ized just  how  much  confidence  and  enthu- 
siasm he  would  bring  to  the  people  in  the  area 
of  western  Massachusetts. 

On  May  7,  1976,  Bishop  Maguire  entered 
the  St.  Mkihael's  Cathedral  to  assume  the  for- 
mal role  of  assistant  and  future  successor  to 
Bishop  WekJon.  He  was  formally  installed  on 
November  4,  1977,  at  the  Springfield  Civic 
Center.  After  becoming  acquainted  with  the 
people  and  the  churches  in  the  Springfield 
area.  Bishop  Maguire  made  numerous  ad- 
varx^ments  for  the  church.  For  one,  rx)  mem- 
ber of  his  church  would  lose  touch  with  God 
if  they  were  t>edridden  or  aged.  On  February 
26,  1978,  Bishop  Maguire  commissioned  300 
people  to  represent  more  than  60  parishes 
and  institutions  in  the  diocese  to  t>e  the  visi- 
tors to  tfie  sick  arxj  elderly.  As  the  t)ishop  saw 
it,  "parish  visiting  presents  thie  opportunity  for 
the  corx;erned  Christian  to  be  a  caring  witness 
to  ttiose  wtx)  by  reason  of  age  or  infirmity  ex- 
perience a  toss  of  contact  with  the  parish  com- 
munity." 

In  May  1978,  Bishop  Maguire  instituted  an- 
ottier  plan  to  improve  his  service  to  the  people 
arxJ  priests  of  tfie  136  churches  and  15  mis- 
sions in  ttie  diocese.  This  plan  would  provide 
for  the  division  of  the  diocese  into  four  epis- 
copal vicariates,  each  headed  by  a  priest  who 
woukJ  be  second  in  command  to  the  bishop. 
By  distributing  the  work,  the  bishop  felt  his  as- 
sistants woukJ  help  him  to  be  more  accessit>le 
and  more  informed  on  all  the  happenings  at 
the  different  parishes.  And  sirx:e  this  plan  was 
a  success,  he  furthered  this  idea  by  creating 
a  cabinet  for  the  diocese  of  Springfiekj  in  June 
1989.  The  cabinet  helps  him  with  pastoral  ad- 
ministration as  well  as  furthering  the  means  of 
promoting  communication  and  collaboration 
among  the  officials.  These  are  just  some  ex- 
amples of  the  numerous  things  Bishop 
Maguire  has  done  to  improve  the  diocese  of 
Springfiekj. 
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Bishop  Maguire  has  also  focused  a  lot  of  his 
attention  on  issues  that  are  of  importance  to 
him.  In  April  1987,  he  made  a  statement  about 
the  disabled  and  their  role  in  the  church.  He 
urged  the  people  in  ttie  diocese  to  be  aware 
of  the  handk^aipped  and  to  make  an  effort  to 
integrate  them  and  allow  them  to  ttie  true 
members  of  the  parish. 

Outskle  ttie  Springfiekj  diocese.  Bishop 
Maguire  has  shown  concern  for  people  un- 
known to  him.  His  prayers  were  with  the 
110,000  vk:tims  of  the  earthquake  that  dev- 
astated Armenia.  He  gave  support  to  the  at- 
tempts to  resettle  the  refugees  from  Polarxl, 
South  East  Asia,  Cut)a,  Haiti,  arxJ  Ethiopia. 

Bishop  Maguire  is  also  known  for  his  strong 
family  ties.  The  importance  of  his  family  is  ex- 
emplified on  the  personal  side  of  the  coat  of 
arms,  a  long-standing  tradition  of  the  church 
for  each  bishop.  Each  member  of  the  Maguire 
family  is  represented  by  some  figure  on  the 
shield.  More  importantly,  as  soon  as  he  got  to 
know  the  members  of  his  parish  and  diocese 
and  got  involved  with  the  numerous  everyday 
activities  there,  he  could  have  easily  set  askje 
his  family,  but  he  never  did.  One  afterrxxjn, 
his  sister  called  to  ask  him  to  pray  for  her  son 
tjecause  he  had  recently  fallen  out  of  the  car 
and  fie  needed  to  fiave  an  operation.  Instead 
of  going  to  the  church  to  pray,  he  immediately 
caught  the  next  flight  to  Schenectady,  NY.  "In 
all  the  years,  our  family  has  had  an  awful  lot 
of  sickness  and  several  serious  accidents  and 
my  brother  has  always  been  there  for  us," 
says  his  sister,  Grace  Waystack. 

Bishop  Joseph  F.  Maguire  is  a  man  not  only 
concerned  with  his  family  and  friends,  but  with 
all  the  people  he  serves.  He  once  said  that  he 
sees  his  role  "as  a  unifier,  a  recorKiler,  a 
guardian  of  the  faith,  to  recognize  the  gifts  of 
his  people,  to  generate  enthusiasm,  good  will 
and  hope,  and  to  always  be  conscious  of  his 
spiritual  mission  and  the  supematural."  He 
has  always  succeeded  in  doing  all  of  these 
things  and  so  much  more.  The  tjishop  will 
never  be  replaced  in  the  hearts  of  the  people 
he  has  touched,  especially  those  of  the  people 
in  the  diocese  of  Springfield.  I  join  with  thou- 
sands of  ottiers  in  ttie  Springfield  area  in  wish- 
ing Bishop  Joseph  F.  Maguire  the  very  tiest  in 
his  retirement  years. 


AMERICA  THE  BEAUTIFUL 
PASSPORT  BILL 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  LAGOMARSINO 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Tuesday.  February  11, 1992 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
very  pleased  today  to  be  able  to  introduce  on 
behalf  of  myself,  Mr.  Regula,  and  Mr.  Tallon, 
amendments  to  the  1965  Larxj  and  Water 
Conservation  Fund  Act  whch  create  the  first 
substantial  source  of  new  funds  for  rec- 
reational use  of  our  Federal  lands  in  a  number 
of  years.  Federal  recreation  facilities  have 
been  heavily  impacted  by  increased  use  in  re- 
cent years.  Many  such  facilities  have  deterio- 
rated and  there  are  major  t>acklogs  in  deferred 
maintenance  with  a  signifkant  reduction  in  the 
quality  of  recreation  experiences  available  to 
the  public. 
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This  bill  will  expand  the  existing,  successful 
entrarx^  fee  program  at  units  of  the  National 
Park  System  to  include  all  areas  administered 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  certain 
Forest  Servk»  recreation  areas,  and  create  a 
partnership  with  the  private  sector  in  the  active 
marketing  of  the  new  America  the  Beautiful 
Passport.  I  estimate  that  sales  of  this  new 
passport  will  increase  at  least  5  to  10  times 
over  Golden  Eagle  Pass  sales  which  totaled 
about  130,000  last  year. 

Based  on  the  increased  sales,  and  the  slight 
increase  in  cost  of  the  annual  pass  from  S25 
to  S30,  this  proposal  can  be  expected  to  gen- 
erate at  least  Si  5  to  $30  million  in  new  funds 
annually.  Further,  because  the  receipts  col- 
lected through  private  sector  sales  of  the 
passport  must  be  used  for  challenge  cost 
share  programs  between  Federal  aixl  non- 
Federal  entities  on  a  1-to-1  matching  basis, 
the  total  amount  of  new  funds  for  recreatk>n 
programs  will  be  substantially  higher. 

The  new  America  the  Beautiful  Passport 
woukj  provkje  for  free  admissk>n  to  all  des- 
ignated Federal  recreation  fee  areas  for  the 
permit  holder  and  family,  as  well  as  cover  user 
fees,  except  for  overnight  camping.  The  permit 
woukJ  last  for  1 2  months  from  the  date  of  pur- 
chase as  opposed  to  ttie  current  expiration  of 
the  annual  pass  at  thie  end  of  the  calendar 
year.  All  funds  collected  under  this  program 
woukJ  be  covered  into  special  Treasury  ac- 
counts and  available  for  expenditure  t}y  fee 
collectksn  agencies  for  recreational  facilities 
arxJ  services — trails,  txiat  launch  ramps,  pcnk: 
areas,  campgrounds,  information  facilities,  et 
cetera — resource  management,  maintenance 
and  fee  collection.  Surveys  have  consistentiy 
stiown  that  ttie  put>lic  is  supportive  of  paying 
recreational  fees  when  they  know  that  ttie 
funds  will  be  returned  to  those  recreation 
areas. 

There  is  little  question  ttiat  payment  of  a 
SIO  entrance  fee  for  a  2-week  visit  to  Yellow- 
stone, Grand  Teton,  or  Grand  Canyon  is  one 
of  the  truly  great  t>argains  in  this  country. 
While  this  bill  does  not  propose  to  change  the 
current  reasonakHe  fee  structure,  it  will  create 
a  national  advisory  tx>ard  to  review  user  and 
enb^ance  fees  and  provide  recommendatkjns 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  ttie  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  to  ensure  they  are  appro- 
priately set.  My  bill  will  also  provkJe  increased 
information  to  the  public  about  recreational  op- 
portunities on  ttieir  Federal  lands  by  replacing 
the  existing  GokJen  Eagle  wallet  card  with  a 
passport  book  filled  with  important  information 
atXHrt  America's  Federal  lands. 

This  t>ill  will  greatly  benefit  all  affected  par- 
ties. The  publk;  will  t)enefit  through  payment  of 
a  single  fee  for  access  to  hundreds  of  rec- 
reational sites  and  t>eing  provkled  increased 
awareness  of  opportunities  to  enjoy  ttieir  Fed- 
eral lands;  the  Federal  agencies  will  tienefit 
through  ttie  provision  of  increased  funds  in 
this  time  of  limited  funding  and  through  ttie 
forging  of  put>lk;-private  sector  partnerships; 
arxJ  the  private  sector  partners  will  benefit  by 
being  permitted  to  cover  ttie  actual  cost  of 
their  sales  on  a  commission  basis  and  through 
the  generation  of  spinoff  business  from  cus- 
tomers wtx}  acquire  passes  from  tfiem. 

I  note  tfiat  a  similar  fee  proposal  tias  been 
endorsed  by  PreskJent  Bush  in  his  fiscal  year 
1993  budget  sutxnittal.  I  hope  that  ottier  Menv 
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House  will  join  witti  myself  and  fel- 
colponsors  in  pursuing  this  legislation  in  a 
I  jshion  during  the  1 02d  Ck)ngress. 
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HON.  KWEISI  MFUME 

OF  MARYLAND 
'  «£  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  February  11, 1992 

Mr.  I^FUME.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  woukl  like  to 
commt  nd  the  Alvin  Alley  Dance  Theater  for  its 
prestig  aus  work  within  the  workl  of  fine  arts 
as  its  work  throughout  various  com- 
and  for  sharing  their  creative  genius 
less  fortunate.  The  group  was  fourx)- 
1 958  by  Alvin  Ailey,  wtio  was  a  man  of 
His  talents  ranged  from  ttie  preserva- 
^frican-American  cultural  heritage  to  irv 
social  statements  in  the  form  of 
Ailey  wanted  the  worid  to  realize  that 
»ras  not  just  a  form  of  entertainment  but 
i  ideed  a  means  of  communication. 
S  69.  Alvin  Ailey  founded  the  Alvin  Ailey 
Americ  in  Dance  Center.  This  official  school  of 
the  Ak  n  Ailey  American  Dance  Theater  edu- 
cates <  ver  2.500  students  per  year  in  the  art 
of  dan:e.  Originally  the  company  emptoyed 
only  b(<  ck  dancers  but  Ailey  shaped  it  into  one 
that  w;  IS  multiracial,  reaching  people  of  ex- 
terxJed  backgrounds.  The  members  of  this 
multirai  iai  dance  company  serve  as  cultural 
ambasiadors.  as  they  maintain  an  extensive 
touring  schedule  that  has  taken  them  to  48 
States.  45  countries,  arxJ  6  continents. 

Unfo  tunately,  Alley's  contributions  to  the 
worid  ( f  dance  ended  with  his  untimely  death 
in  1 98$ .  His  career  died,  but  not  his  irreplace- 
at)ie  in  luence  on  dance  and  the  community. 
His  ow  1  protegee  and  former  principal  dancer 
of  his  »mpany.  Judith  Jamison,  became  the 
new  ar  istic  director  of  Alvin  Ailey  Dance  The- 
ater. N  jt  only  did  Ms.  Jamison  rejuvenate  the 
darKe  :ompany.  but  she  has  also  planned  to 
continiiB  the  establishment  of  several  6-week 
residencies  in  cities  throughout  the 
States.  The  Ailey  Camp  is  an  important 
of  the  dance  company's  commu- 


1989,  my  native  State  of  Mary- 
established  a  unk^ue  and  praiseworthy 
with   the    Alvin   Ailey    American 
Theater.    Maryland    has    been    des- 
as  a  second  home  for  the  Alvin  Alley 
Dance  Theater  and  the  Alvin  Ailey 
Theater  Foundation  of  Maryland,  Inc., 
( oveming  body.  The  program  is  innova- 
excltlng  In  that  it  uses  dance  as  a 
cJiTiculum  to  impact  at-risk  youth.  Partici- 
ire  middle  school-aged  children,  who 
prinarily  urtian  minorities  of  tower  socio- 
status  and  are  in  serious  danger  of 
another  drop-out  statistic  due  to  a 
problems.  They  are  given  an  oppor- 
enhance  their  creativity  and  self-es- 
become  motivated,  all  through  the 
experience  of  dance. 
I  Ipeaker,  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me 
ing   the   Alvin   Ailey    Darx:e   Theater 
of  Maryland,  Inc.,  for  its  superior 
commitment  to  bringing  artistic  ex- 
to  the  State  of  Maryland. 
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PONTIAC,  THE  OTTAWA  INDIAN 
CHIEF 
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HON.  ENI  Fil.  FALEOMAVAEGA 

OF  AMERICAN  SAMOA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  11.1992 

Mr.  FALEOMAVAEGA.  Mr.  Speaker, 
through  Pubtk:  Law  102-188— Senate  Joint 
Resolution  217,  House  Joint  Resolution  342— 
Congress  and  the  Presklent  designated  1992 
as  the  "Year  of  the  American  Indian."  This  law 
pays  tribute  to  the  people  who  first  inhabited 
the  land  now  known  as  the  continental  United 
States.  Altfrough  only  symbolic,  this  gesture  is 
important  because  it  shows  there  is  sympathy 
in  the  eyes  of  a  majority  of  both  Houses  of  the 
Congress  for  those  Indian  issues  which  we  as 
a  Congress  have  been  struggling  with  for  over 
200  years.  In  support  of  the  "Year  of  the 
American  Indian,"  and  as  part  of  my  ongoing 
series  this  year,  I  am  providing  today  for  the 
consideration  of  my  colleagues  a  short  biog- 
raphy of  Pontiac,  an  Ottawa  chief  who  orga- 
nized one  of  the  greatest  alliances  of  Indians 
in  American  history.  This  biography  Is  taken 
from  a  Department  of  tfie  Interior  put)llcatlon 
entitled  "Famous  Indians,  A  Collection  of 
Short  Biographies:" 

Pontiac  (Ottawa) 

Pontiac,  the  Ottawa  Indian  chief  who  orga- 
nized one  of  the  greatest  alliances  of  Indians 
in  American  history,  was  born  in  Ohio 
around  1720.  His  domain  was  the  Great  Lakes 
country,  occupied  by  the  French  until  their 
defeat  by  the  English  In  Canada  in  1760. 

Ottawas  and  other  Algonquian  tribes  of  the 
area  had  lived  peacefully  among  the  French, 
and  Intermarried  with  them.  Pontiac  was  at 
first  Inclined  to  be  friendly  to  the  new  Eng- 
lish occupiers,  agreeing  to  acknowledge  King 
George  as  an  "uncle."  If  not  as  a  superior. 
But  the  Indians  soon  discovered  that  the 
British  were  quite  unlike  the  generous  and 
easy-going  French,  regarding  them  as  unwel- 
come squatters  on  lands  rightfully  English. 
With  a  decree  forbidding  them  to  buy  rum, 
the  Indians"  grievances  intensified  until  by 
1763  the  entire  district  was  In  turmoil. 

Pontiac,  who  had  been  Impressed  by  an  In- 
dian mystic  known  as  the  "Delaware  Proph- 
et." determined  to  lead  an  all-out  campaign 
to  right  Indian  wrongs.  Having  sent  the  war 
belt  of  red  wampum  to  Indian  tribes  from 
Lake  Ontario  to  the  Mississippi  River,  the 
Ottawa  chief,  a  powerful  and  persuasive 
speaker  whose  air  of  command  marked  him 
as  a  leader,  called  upon  the  Indians  to  throw 
the  British  out.  The  French  were  sure  to  help 
the  Indian  cause,  he  said,  and  they  could 
stay.  He  persuaded  the  Indians  to  join  a  dar- 
ing conspiracy:  all  British-held  posts  were  to 
be  attacked  simultaneously.  Detroit,  key 
post  of  the  Great  Lakes  forts,  were  to  X»  the 
prime  target. 

The  plot  was  launched  on  May  7.  1763.  when 
a  group  of  Pontlac's  warriors,  sawed-off  mus- 
kets hidden  under  their  blankets,  entered 
Fort  Detroit  on  a  pretext.  The  fort  was  not 
captured,  for  its  commander  had  been 
warned.  Elsewhere,  however,  the  conspiracy 
was  successful. 

Within  a  few  months.  9  British  forts  had 
been  captured,  and  a  10th  abandoned  by  Its 
occupants.  Only  Detroit,  and  Fort  Pitt  in 
Pennsylvania,  still  held.  With  great  dif- 
ficulty. British  forces  managed  to  hold  off  a 
combined  Indian  force  of  about  900  at  De- 
troit,   receiving    occasional    reinforcements 


through  the  water  route  to  the  Niagara.  The 
Fort  was  almost  exhausted  when  help  came 
in  October.  In  a  bloody  battle.  Capt.  James 
Dalyell  and  220  men  clashed  with  Pontiac  at 
the  head  of  400  Ottawas  and  Chippewas.  The 
Indians  were  victorious,  and  Dalyell.  cap- 
tured, was  killed.  But  Detroit  was  rein- 
forced. Pontiac,  too.  strengthened  his  forces, 
and  the  siege  resumed. 

At  Fort  Pitt,  two  Scottish  regiments  re- 
lieved the  post,  which  had  been  under  heavy 
attack  by  allied  Delawares.  Mingoes,  Shaw- 
nees,  and  Hurons.  After  heavy  losses  on  t)0th 
sides,  whites  forced  the  Indians  to  retreat, 
and  Fort  Pitt  was  safe. 

All  this  time,  Pontiac.  confident  that 
French  help  would  come,  had  not  known  that 
Great  Britain  and  France  had  signed  a  peace 
treaty  in  London  the  February  before.  When 
he  received  a  letter  from  the  French  com- 
mander at  Fort  de  Chartres  in  Louisiana 
Territory.  Pontiac  knew  there  was  no  longer 
any  real  hope  of  Indian  success.  Written  in 
fatherly  terms,  the  letter  urged  "my  French 
children"  to  bury  the  hatchet.  The  French 
would  not  abandon  their  children,  but  would 
supply  them  from  across  the  Mississippi. 
Now.  the  letter  concluded,  the  Indians  must 
live  in  peace.  Pontiac  had  no  choice  but  to 
end  the  siege  of  Detroit.  Although  he  contin- 
ued to  oppose  the  British  through  the  fall 
and  winter  of  1764-65,  his  Indian  allies  rap- 
Idly  lost  the  will  to  fight.  One  by  one.  Hu- 
rons, Senecas,  Ottawas,  and  other  tribes 
gave  up. 

In  April  1765,  Pontiac  admitted  defeat,  and 
helped  British  forces  to  subdue  scattered  In- 
dian bands.  Winning  the  admiration  and  re- 
spect of  the  British,  he  lost  much  Indian  sup- 
port. By  1768.  the  man  who  had  inspired  the 
alliance  and  revolt  of  the  great  Algonquian 
tribes  had  become  the  target  of  their  jeal- 
ousy and  hostility.  In  1769.  a  Peoria  Indian 
named  Black  Dog  was  assigned  by  a  council 
of  his  tribe  to  murder  Pontiac.  and  on  April 
20  of  that  year,  in  Cahokia.  111.,  a  stab  in  the 
back  ended  the  life  of  the  great  Ottawa  chief. 


SEVENTY-FIVE  YEARS  OF 
SUCCESS 


HON.  DEAN  A.  GALLO 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  11. 1992 

Mr.  GALLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  honor  of  the 
75th  anniversary  celebration  of  the  founding  of 
the  Daniel  L  McCormick  Council  1831, 
Knights  of  Columbus  of  South  Orange,  on 
February  29,  1 992,  I  request  that  the  following 
history  of  the  organization  be  read  into  the 
Congressional  Record,  with  the  special  rec- 
ognition of  the  House  for  the  organization's 
many  contributions  to  the  community: 
Seventy- Five  Years  of  Success 

On  May  17.  1916.  the  first  meeting  of  the 
South  Orange  Council  was  held  at  Mayer's 
Hall  in  South  Orange.  The  First  Grand 
Knight.  Joseph  McGinity.  presided.  This 
Council  was  organized  with  seventy  charter 
members.  The  organizers  of  the  new  Council 
included  members  of  the  then  City  of  Orange 
Council  who  lived  in  South  Orange.  These 
men  were  supported  in  their  efforts  by  the 
Sute  Deputy  John  F.  O'Neill. 

The  Council  Immediately  received  a  set- 
back in  recruiting  efforts  with  the  start  of 
World  War  I.  Many  of  the  members  were 
drafted  and  left  to  serve  their  country.  The 
Council  waived  dues  for  these  men.  Among 


the  activities  on  the  home  ftont.  the  remain- 
ing members  sponsored  a  rally  at  Columbia 
High  School,  then  on  Academy  Street  in 
South  Orange,  which  was  so  large  that  many 
had  to  be  turned  away  at  the  door.  In  Octo- 
ber. 1917.  the  Council  presented  our  Lady  of 
Sorrows  with  a  flag  containing  a  star  for 
every  Council  member  in  the  service. 

Following  the  first  World  War,  the  Council 
started  to  truly  grow  and  prosper.  A  Colum- 
bian Club  was  organized  to  issue  stock  to 
members.  In  1920.  the  Columbian  Club  pur- 
chased a  building.with  a  hall  from  the  Harris 
estate  on  Falrview  Avenue  In  South  Orange. 
Continued  prosperity  followed  the  Council 
through  the  Twenties'  as  the  Council  mem- 
twrship  grew. 

However,  during  the  Depression,  the  Coun- 
cil, along  with  other  fraternal  organizations, 
struggled  through  hard  times.  The  Council 
leaders  managed  to  recruit  enough  new 
memtters  to  offset  the  loss  of  the  older  mem- 
bers. The  Columbian  Club,  through  one 
emergency  after  another,  managed  to  main- 
tain the  physical  plant.  In  the  depths  of  the 
Depression,  the  South  Orange  Council  was 
designated  the  host  Council  for  the  1934 
Knights  of  Columbus  State  Convention  in 
East  Orange. 

The  Silver  Anniversary  banquet,  in  May 
1941.  was  an  occasion  to  look  back  and  count 
the  blessings  of  the  first  quarter-century. 
The  banquet  was  held  at  the  Mayfalr  in  West 
Orange.  While  the  plans  were  made  for  this 
Anniversary,  another  conflict  loomed  on  the 
horizon.  In  December.  1941.  the  country 
found  Itself  involved  in  World  War  U.  Fifty- 
aeven  of  the  council  members,  over  twenty 
percent,  left  the  Council  Home  on  Falrview 
Avenue,  and  answered  their  country's  call  to 
arms.  Only  one.  James  O'Hearn.  Jr..  died  in 
comt>at.  During  the  conflict,  the  Falrview 
was  regularly  mailed  to  our  absent  brothers, 
and  their  letters  to  the  Council  were  in- 
cluded in  this  publication,  thus  keeping  the 
members  informed  of  the  activities  of  our 
absent  military.  Also,  the  Council  had  a 
charge  card  from  Bamberger's,  Newark,  and 
used  it  to  send  presents  to  the  men  in  the 
service.  In  1942,  the  Council  sponsored  a 
First  Degree  at  Suton  Hall,  and  one  thou- 
sand men,  from  Councils  throughout  New 
Jersey,  joined  the  Order. 

After  the  War,  Council  membership  again 
flourished,  allowing  the  Columbian  club  to 
retire  the  mortgage.  In  1966,  at  the  Fortieth 
Anniversary  Banquet,  held  in  EJast  Orange, 
the  mortgage  was  finally  burned. 

Under  a  continuing  line  of  dedicated,  com- 
mitted and  persevering  Grand  Knights,  the 
Council  became  one  of  the  premiere  Councils 
in  New  Jersey,  culminating  with  the  elec- 
tion. In  July  1956,  of  Past  Grand  Knight  Dan- 
iel McCormick  as  State  Deputy.  Dan's  re- 
sponsibility was  to  continue  to  lead  the 
50.000  Knights  of  Columbus  in  New  Jersey 
forward  in  Charity,  Unity,  Fraternity  and 
Patriotism.  Subsequently,  Dan  was  elected 
as  a  member  of  the  Supreme  Board  of  Direc- 
tors and  Supreme  Treasurer  of  the  Order.  In 
1984,  after  Dan's  death,  the  Council  peti- 
tioned the  Supreme  Council  and  the  Supreme 
Board  of  Directors  for  permission  to  rename 
itself  'Daniel  L.  McCormick  Council  1831'. 
The  Supreme  Council  and  the  Supreme 
Board  of  Directors  approved  this  change. 

In  1960.  the  membership  financed  the  con- 
struction of  the  beautiful  shrine  of  the  Im- 
maculate Conception  which  still  stands  on 
Falrview  Avenue,  in  front  of  the  Council 
Home.  The  Council  also  made  a  contribution 
of  SI .000  to  the  new  school  addition  at  Our 
Lady  of  Sorrows  in  South  Orange,  and  a  like 
amount  was  given  to  Sacred  Heart. 
Vailsburg,  for  their  new  school. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

In  1966,  the  Golden  Anniversary  Banquet 
was  held.  Over  three  hundred  attended. 

Over  the  years,  the  Council  has  contrib- 
uted to  many  charities.  The  Right  to  Life 
Cocktail  Party,  in  January  each  year,  has 
raised  over  S10,000.00  to  provide  women  with 
viable  alternatives  to  abortion.  Likewise, 
over  $10,000.00  has  been  raised  for  the  Re- 
tarded Citizens  in  New  Jersey  in  our  week- 
end collections  in  the  spring  of  each  year. 

Any  history  such  as  this,  is  of  necessity 
brief,  and  the  contributions  of  many  officers 
and  members  are  omitted.  The  many  unsung 
heroes  of  this  Council  know  who  they  are 
and  their  reward  awaits  them  in  eternity. 
This  Council  has  much  to  be  proud  of.  and  its 
members,  through  their  personal  lives  and  in 
their  Council  involvement,  truly  embody  the 
principles  of  the  Order,  Charity,  Unity,  Fra- 
ternity and  Patriotism. 


IN  HONOR  OF  50  YEARS— BRUNO 
AND  BELLA  ODELLO 


HON.  LEON  E.  PANEHA 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  11, 1992 

Mr.  PAN  ETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  in 
honor  of  Bruno  and  Bella  Odello  on  their  50th 
wedding  anniversary,  which  they  will  celetxate 
February  15,  1992.  They  have  been  good 
friends  of  my  family  for  many  years  arxl  I  have 
come  to  greatly  appreciate  their  dedication  to 
each  other,  their  family,  and  the  community. 

Bella  and  Bruno  were  married  in  Castrovllle 
on  February  15,  1942.  Bruno  Odello  was  bom 
in  Iron  Mountain,  Shasta  County,  CA.  At  the 
age  of  9,  his  family  rrxsved  to  Carmel  Valley, 
where  Bruno  attended  school  and  graduated 
from  Monterey  High  School  in  1933.  After  at- 
tending business  courses  in  Pacific  Grove  and 
wori<ing  for  Bank  of  America  in  Monterey, 
Bruno,  his  brotfier  Emilio,  and  others  formed  a 
new  artichoke  farming  partnership  which  they 
would  eventually  call  Odello  Bros.,  a  business 
which  keeps  Bruno  busy  to  this  day. 

Bella  Cak^gno  was  born  in  San  Francisco, 
and  6  years  later  her  family  moved  to  Moss 
Landing  to  fciecome  vegetable  fanners.  Bella 
attended  Monterey  High  School  and  then 
graduated  from  Salinas  High  School  in  1941. 
Bella  worked  on  the  family  farm  tfiat  would 
eventually  (become  the  Moon  Glow  Dairy 
owned  by  her  brother  Louis.  After  marrying 
Bruno,  Bella  raised  their  three  children,  who 
were  born  2  and  then  1 6  years  apart. 

In  their  50  years  of  marriage,  Bella  and 
Bruno  have  been  much  nnore  than  husbarxj 
and  wife  to  one  another,  for  they  have  been 
pillars  of  the  community  for  many  years.  They 
have  been  nwther  and  father  to  their  children 
John,  Claire,  and  Michael,  and  are  now  proud 
grandparents  to  four  beautiful  grandchildren. 
They  have  been  active  participants  in  local 
politics  and  supportive  boosters  of  all  Carmel 
High  School  sports.  They  have  donated  their 
time  to  such  worthy  organizations  as  the 
Knights  of  Columbus,  Carmel  Youth  Pro- 
grams, and  the  local  Little  League.  More  im- 
portantly, they  have  unfailingly  loved  one  arv 
other  for  half  of  a  century.  A  love  that  lasts 
this  long  is  unusual  arxj  they  have  shared 
their  commitnr>ent  to  each  otfier  with  those 
they  come  in  contact  with. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  ask  my  colleagues  to 
recognize  Bruno  arxJ  Bella  for  tt>eir  outstand- 
ing support  for  the  community  and  each  other 
as  we  congratulate  ttiem  on  their  50th  wed- 
ding anniversary.  It  is  my  hope  that  ttiey  will 
continue  to  share  their  ksve  in  tf>e  16th  Corv 
gressional  Distrk:t  of  Califorr^ia  for  many  years 
to  come. 


COMMENDING  DR.  NARENDRA 
GUNAJI,  U.S.  COMMISSIONER  OF 
THE  INTERNATIONAL  BOUNDARY 
AND  WATER  COMMISSION 


HON.  DUNCAN  HUl^TTER 

OF  CAUFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  11, 1992 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  thie  past 
5  years  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  working 
closely  with  Dr.  Narendra  Gunaji,  U.S.  Conv 
missk>ner  of  the  International  Boundary  and 
Water  Commission.  In  my  long  history  with  the 
IBWC,  Dr.  Gunaji  has  proved  to  t)e  its  most 
aggressively  effective  Commtssk>r>er.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  comrnerxj  his 
excellent  wori<. 

From  the  day  PreskJent  Reagan  chose  him 
to  lead  the  Commission,  Dr.  Gunaji's  expertise 
and  oki-fashioned  know-fK>w  served  to  create 
an  atrrK>spfiere  of  partnership  with  Mexico 
whk:h  led  to  a  multitude  of  successes.  It  is  no 
exaggeration  to  say  that  In  his  5  years  as 
Commissioner  Or.  Gunaji  has  safeguarded  tfie 
health  and  well-being  of  millions  of  American 
citizens. 

His  dynamism  and  Innovative  managerrient 
style  helped  build  the  foundatron  of  ttie  Ti- 
juana sanitatk>n  project,  a  project  of  utmost 
importance  to  my  constituents  in  both  tf>e  Im- 
perial Beach  and  San  Diego  regions. 

In  1 987,  when  Dr.  Gunaji  took  over  as  Conrv 
missk>ner,  the  citizens  of  Imperial  Beach  and 
San  Diego  faced  a  serious  health  threat  aris- 
ing from  raw  sewage  flowing  at  a  rate  of  over 
10  million  galtons  per  day  into  tfie  Tijuana 
River  and,  eventually,  into  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
The  flow  eventually  meant  tfie  quarantine  of 
Imperial  Beach. 

Dr.  GuanjI  acted  quk;kly  to  address  the  im- 
mediate problem  arid  has  labored  tirelessly 
since  tfien  to  txing  a  permanent  solution  to  the 
border  sewage  crisis.  His  initial  efforts  resulted 
in  an  emergency  sewage  conveyance  pipeline 
which  connected  tfie  Tijuana  pumping  plant  to 
the  San  Diego  sewage  system.  In  additkin,  the 
defensive  pumping  statrans  he  helped  set  up 
captured  and  returned  a  total  of  about  300,000 
gallons  of  sewage  per  day  from  strategk: 
points  along  the  border  to  Mexico. 

His  crowning  achievement  to  date,  however, 
is  the  planned  joint  international  waste  water 
treatment  plant  which  will  eventually  serve  to 
eradkate  the  sewage  problem  on  the  border. 
The  plan's  very  conception  wouW  not  have 
t>een  possible  without  him. 

His  job  as  Commissraner  has  not  been  an 
easy  one  as  tragedies  linked  to  sewage  on 
both  sides  of  the  border  have  been  depress- 
ingly  frequent.  In  all  he  fias  done  as  Commis- 
sioner, however.  Dr.  Gunaji  has  proved  hirrv 
self  to  be  an  innovative,  diplomatk:  manager 
who  possesses  tfie  requisite  technnal  ability 
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to  gel  things  done.  His  unceasing  dedication 
to  the  pursuit  of  a  permanent  solution  to  the 
tx>rde 's  sewage  problems  has  yielded  suc- 
i  ifter  success.  It  is  good  to  krraw  that  as 
toward  the  eradication  of  the  sewage 
problehi  in  our  area  we  will  be  able  to  rely  on 
Dr.  G(  naji's  expertise  and  commitment. 

my  hope  that  the  administration  will 

contintie  to  give  its  solid  support  to  Commis- 

Gunaji  as  he  seeks  to  supervise  the  ef- 

eliminate  the  threat  of  Mexican  sewage 

United  States. 

I  commend  Dr.  Gunaji's  work  as 
Comnjissioner  of  the  Intemational  Boundary 
arxJ  V'ater  Commission  and  wish  him  every 
contir>  led  success  in  1 992. 


VOUUNTEERS:  THE  HEART  OF  VA 
HEALTH  CARE 


If)N.  G.V.  (SONNY)  MONTGOMERY 

OF  MISSISSIPPI 

IN  IraE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  11. 1992 

Mr.  J  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  each 
year  d  jring  the  second  week  of  February,  the 
Depan  ment  of  Veterans  Affairs  conducts  a  na- 
ialute  to  the  60.000  veterans  of  our  Na- 
are  hospitalized  in  VA  medical  facili- 
any  given  day.  It  is  to  remind  them  that 
not  forgotten.  It  is  to  remind  tfiem  that 
appreciated.  It  is  to  remind  ourselves 
ir  deeds  form  the  keystone  to  Ameri- 
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there  are  any  of  us  who  do  not  have 

some  idea  of  the  loneliness  and  anxi- 

1  tat  can  tieset  patients  in  the  hospital 

;  they  are  away  from  home — per- 

great  distance — many  times  away  from 

and    away    from    the    familiar    cir- 

of  everyday  life.  Seemingly  insig- 

things — magazines,  toiletries,  shared 

a  kirxj  word  or  two,  an  attentive  ear,  or 

human  touch — ^though  no  replacement 

cfcctor  or  nurse,  can  play  a  profound  role 

p)  tient's  recovery  arxl  can  make  a  bene- 

r  ipact  on  the  well-tjeing  of  twth  the  vet- 

his/her  family. 

anyone  wfx)  is  interested  in  participat- 
ie  "National  Salute  to  Hospitalized  Vet- 
this  week — February  9  through  15 — to 
the  voluntary  servce  at  the  nearest 
hospital.  The  voluntary  service  can  accom- 
any  schedule;  volunteer  functions  can 
peffomied  entirely  at  your  convenierxje, 
for  an  hour,  a  day,  a  week  or  longer, 
year's  national  salute  is  chaired  by  en- 
Donald  O'Connor  and  the  program's 
patron  is  First  Lady  Barbara  Bush.  It 
partifcularly  appropriate  that  Valentine's  Day, 
>f  love  and  caring,  is  celebrated  during 
-tong  event.  Sharing  time  with  hos- 
veterans  is  a  wonderful  way  to  ex- 
iratitude  for  Vhe  magnificent  gifts  they 
us.  In  turn,  volunteers  will  be  en- 
not  only  from  a  humanitarian  starxj- 
XJt  by  the  enlightening  experience  of 
with  those  who  have  so  greatly  influ- 
^merican  and  world  history, 
unique  volunteer  effort  provides  an  op- 
for  many  of  our  citizens  to  visit  a  VA 
and  witness  the  exceptional  worV  of 
deflk^ated  health  care,  administrative  and 
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support  staffs  who  take  such  good  care  of 
some  of  our  nnost  valuable  citizens. 

While  this  event  is  important,  voluntarism 
shoukj  not  be  limited  to  a  single  week.  Each 
year,  thousands  of  volunteers — 89,000  in 
1991 — donate  millions  of  hours  to  aiding  and 
providing  comfort  to  the  patients  of  our  veter- 
ans' medical  facilities. 

I  want  to  express  my  appreciation,  and  I  am 
sure  the  appreciation  of  those  who  have  expe- 
rienced their  benevolence,  to  those  who  so 
selflessly  give  their  time  and  energy  to  com- 
plement the  health  care  efforts  of  VA's  physi- 
cians, nurses,  and  other  health  care  profes- 
sionals. Volunteers  perform  some  260  different 
types  of  duties,  many  of  which  you  might  not 
expect,  including:  education  programs  in  whk:h 
volunteers  counsel,  based  on  their  own  experi- 
ences, preoperative  and  postoperative  surgical 
patients;  group  interaction  in  psychiatric  and 
sut>stance  atxjse  programs;  diversk>nal  and 
therapeutic  recreational  programs  which  enrv 
ploy  the  skills  and  interests  of  volunteers — 
woodworking,  leather  crafts,  music,  et 
cetera — patient  feeding;  and  patient  support  in 
external  care  environments,  that  is,  nursing 
homes  or  the  veteran's  own  residerrce.  There 
are,  of  course,  more  traditional  volunteer 
tasks,  from  administrative  support  functions  to 
transporting  veterans  within  the  hospitals  or 
picking  them  up  and  taking  them  to  clinical  ap- 
pointments. 

It  comes  down  to  one  thing:  showing  a  vet- 
eran you  care.  Simply  put,  volunteers  are  just 
good  people,  and  as  I  have  said  many  times, 
we  could  not  keep  our  veterans'  hospitals 
open  without  them. 


TRIBUTE  TO  CHARLES  HENRY 
CLARK 


HON.  GEORGE  W.  GEKAS 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  11. 1992 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
pay  tribute  to  Charies  Henry  Clari<,  of  Wil- 
liamsport,  PA.  who  has  been  nominated  for 
the  Peter  J.  Salmon  National  Blind  Worker  of 
the  Year  Award.  Mr.  Clari<  was  nominated  by 
his  coworkers  at  North  Central  Sight  Servk;es. 
Inc..  in  Williamsport.  as  a  participant  in  the 
Javits-Wagner-O'Day  Program. 

Congress  passed  the  Javits-Wagner-O'Day 
[JWOD]  Act  in  1938.  The  purpose  of  this  land- 
mart<  law  was  to  provide  employment  opportu- 
nities for  blind  Americans.  Today  this  program 
continues  to  provide  employment  arid  other 
support  services  to  thousands  of  blind, 
multihandicapped  blind,  and  other  severely 
handicapped  people  throughout  the  United 
States. 

Many  of  the  individuals  wtio  partk:ipate  in 
the  JWOD  Program  are  not  capable  of  conv 
petitive  employment  or  do  not  diesire  competi- 
tive employment.  The  JWOD  Act  has  been  a 
successful  initiative  which  has  provided  gainful 
employment  to  many  people  who  would  other- 
wise have  had  no  employment  options. 

Many  of  the  blind  persons  sen/ed  by  this 
program  have  overcome  many  obstacles  to 
lead  very  fulfilling  lives.  Each  year.  National 
Industries  for  the  Blind  (NIB),  the  central  non- 
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profit  agency  for  worksfxips  for  the  bHind  par- 
ticipating in  the  JWOD  Program,  selects  one 
outstanding  blind  worker  as  the  Peter  J.  Salnrv 
on  National  Blind  Worker  of  the  Year. 

In  Williamsport,  Charles  Henry  Clark,  who  is 
legally  blind,  produces  pressure  sensitive 
paper  latjels  for  sale  to  the  Government.  He 
has  earned  the  admiration  and  respect  of  his 
coworkers,  who  have  sought  fit  to  nominate 
him  for  the  prestigious  Peter  Salmon  Award, 
who  was  a  leader  who  helped  improve  em- 
ployment opportunities  for  the  visually  im- 
paired nationwide. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  all  of  my  colleagues  to 
pay  trilxite  to  Charies  Henry  Clark  for  his  ac- 
complishments, and  to  wish  him  well  in  all  of 
his  future  endeavors. 


tribute  to  coach  spence 
Mccracken 


HON.  WILLIAM  L  DICKINSON 

OF  ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  11, 1992 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
would  like  to  recognize  Coach  Spence 
McCracken  for  his  outstarnJing  work  with  the 
young  people  of  Alabama.  As  athletic  director 
and  head  foott)all  coach  at  Rot)ert  E.  Lee  High 
School  in  Montgomery.  AL,  SperKe  has  led 
the  Lee  Generals  to  two  Alat>ama  State  high 
school  championships,  in  1986  and  1991. 

Spence's  career  in  athletics  tiegan  early  in 
his  life.  He  was  an  all-State  high  school  player 
and  lettered  3  years  at  Auburn  University  as 
center  for  Heisman  Trophy  winner  Pat  Sulli- 
van. He  began  coaching  at  Decatur  High 
School  in  1973,  and  in  his  subsequent  coach- 
ing career  he  has  coached  iooVbatt,  t>aseball, 
and  track.  He  coached  the  Lee  track  team  to 
four  consecutive  indoor  and  outdoor  State 
championships  between  1973  and  1978.  His 
overall  coaching  record  as  a  foott>all  coach  is 
1 1 7-40,  which  makes  a  winning  percentage  of 
75. 

Spence  has  collected  many  awards  during 
his  career.  He  was  named  High  School  Foot- 
ball Coach  of  the  Year  in  1986  by  USA  Today. 
That  same  year  he  was  named  Pizza  Hut  Out- 
standing Coach  of  the  Year,  National  Coach  of 
the  Year  by  the  Exchange  Club,  and  Coach  of 
the  Year  by  the  Birmingham  Touchdown  Club. 

These  are  remarkable  accomplishments  in 
themselves,  txjt  Spence  is  more  than  a  good 
football  coach.  He  complements  his  profes- 
sional career  with  one  of  outstanding  commu- 
nity service.  In  1981  the  Montgomery  Jaycees 
recognized  him  as  Outstanding  Young  Man  of 
the  Year.  In  1983  he  was  named  YMCA  Man 
of  the  Year,  an  award  for  which  he  has  been 
nominated  every  year  sirx:e  then.  These 
awards  testify  to  his  commitment  to  using  his 
talents  in  the  service  of  the  young  people  of 
his  community.  He  has  been  a  T-ball  and  Little 
League  coach  for  many  years.  He  has  been  a 
Sunday  School  teacher  for  7  years. 

I  ask  Memt>ers  of  Cor>gress  to  join  me  in 
paying  tribute  to  Spence  McCracken,  whose 
activities  exemplify  that  everyone's  talents  can 
be  put  to  use  to  make  our  communities  better 
places  in  which  to  live.  Spence's  career 
should  remind  us  that  our  communities  are 
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made  richer  wf)en  each  individual  citizen  is 
encouraged  to  cultivate  and  put  to  use  his  or 
his  special  skills  and  interests. 


A  CONGRESSIONAL  SALUTE  TO 
CHARLOTTE  KENNEDY 


HON.  LUCIEN  L  BLACKWELL 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT A-nVES 
.     Tuesday,  February  11,  1992 

Mr.  BLACKWELL  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today 
to  pay  tritxjte  to  a  remarkable  woman  who  lias 
reached  a  momentous  occasion.  On  February 
18,  1992,  Mrs.  Chariotte  Kennedy  will  have 
lived  through  an  entire  century,  which  included 
great  periods  of  American  history.  She  has 
seen  good  times  and  bad  times  but  through  it 
all,  one  thing  has  stayed  constant  in  her  life, 
her  faith  in  God. 

Mrs.  Kennedy  was  twrn  on  February  18, 
1892,  in  Aurora.  NC.  At  an  eariy  age,  Mrs. 
Kennedy  showed  her  commitment  to  God,  and 
since  then  has  spent  most  of  her  life  in  mis- 
sion spreading  God's  word.  Along  with  Bistx>p 
White,  Mrs..  Kennedy  has  traveled  to  a  great 
many  places,  including  Mexico,  in  order  to 
reach  the  people  to  pronounce  God's  will.  The 
zeal  and  enthusiasm  that  Mrs.  Kennedy  has 
exhibited  over  ttte  years,  places  her  in  a  real 
special  category  and  serves  as  an  example  of 
that  which  we  shoukJ  seek  to  emulate. 

Mrs.  Kennedy  has  nrx>thered  four  genera- 
tions spreading  love  and  compassion  through- 
out her  entire  life.  These  generations  are  rep- 
resented by  12  chiWren.  19  grandchildren,  33 
great  grandchildren,  and  1 5  great  great  grand- 
chikjren.  These  numbers  are  representative  of 
the  love  arxJ  commitment  that  Mrs.  Kennedy 
has  shown  her  entire  life.  Although  these  num- 
bers reflect  that  she  has  a  large  family,  I 
nonetheless  know  that  she  is  a  member  of  a 
much  larger  family,  one  to  which  we  all  be- 
long.  Her  love  and  commitment  is  an  inspira- 
tion to  all  of  us,  and  is  an  example  of  that 
which  we  can  draw  erxx)uragernent  arxl  learn 
a  valuat)le  lesson — that  love  is  truly  a  powerful 
emotion  and  can  conquer  all  ot)stacles  in  the 
way. 

I  would  like  to  congratulate  Mrs.  Chariotte 
Kennedy  on  this  momentous  occasion  and  I 
wish  my  colleagues  to  do  the  same.  It  is  fitting 
and  proper  that  we  offer  our  warm  regards  for 
an  iridividual,  who  when  asked  how  does  she 
account  for  her  long  life,  Mrs.  Kennedy  re- 
plied, "The  Blessing  of  the  Lord".  This  state- 
ment personifies  Chariotte  Kennedy  and  the 
life  she  has  led. 


NATIONAL  SALUTE  TO 
HOSPITALIZED  VETERANS 


HON.  CHESTER  G.  ATXINS 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  11, 1992 

Mr.  ATKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  much 
gratitude  and  appreciation  that  I  join  thou- 
sands of  Aniericans  in  saluting  our  Nations' 
hospitalized  veterans.  In  this  time  of  tremen- 
dous political  change,  when  nations  around 
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the  wourid  are  experiencing  the  freedom  of 
denx>cracy,  we  reflect  upon  the  tremendous 
degree  of  sacrifice  and  commitment  offered  by 
the  brave  men  and  women  who  have  served 
in  the  U.S.  military.  In  both  times  of  war  and 
peace,  this  special  group  of  Americans  have 
dedicated  themselves  to  the  safety  and 
strength  of  our  Nation  and  the  right  to  self-de- 
termination abroad. 

The  19th  Annual  National  Salute  to  Hos- 
pitalized Veterans  is  an  opportunity  for  us  to 
take  time,  togetfier  with  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion's medical  facilities  across  the  country,  to 
recognize  these  fine  individuals.  It  is  a  chance 
for  us  to  let  them  know  that  their  service  to 
our  country  has  not  t)een  forgotten. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  that  you  join  me,  the 
staff,  and  volunteers  of  the  Edith  Nourse  Rog- 
ers Memorial  Veterans  Hospital  in  Bedford, 
MA.  in  offering  our  sincere  gratitude  to  Ameri- 
ca's hospitalized  veterans. 


HOOKED  AND  SLICED 


HON.  GUY  VANDER  JAGT 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  11,1992 

Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  tradi- 
tion of  cutting  a  deal  while  liacking  out  a 
round  of  golf  is,  perhaps,  more  fk:tion  that 
fact — but  occasionally  it  is  not  only  true,  but 
notatjie. 

A  few  years  ago  a  fine  gentleman  from  our 
Ninth  District.  Mr.  Man/e  DeWitt  of  Holland, 
Ml,  fourxj  that  the  only  hook  on  the  local  golf 
course  was  rx)t  in  his  swing.  It  was  in  the 
sales  job  that  his  golfing  partners  did  in  con- 
virx;ing  him  to  participate  in  the  development 
of  a  new  arts  center  at  a  truly  fine  educational 
institution.  Grand  Valley  State  University.  Just 
last  fall  that  facility  was  dedicated,  and  I  want 
to  draw  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  a 
news  report  on  the  event — and  then  I'll  have 
more  to  say  atx}ut  hooks,  and  a  few  slices: 

[From  the  Grand  Rapids  Press.  Nov.  24.  1991] 

Round  of  Golf  Helped  Fund  GVSUs  J2.i 
Million  arts  Center 
(By.  Jeanne  Ambrose) 

Little  did  Marvin  DeWitt  suspect  a  day  on 
the  links  would  lighten  his  wallet  by  about 
half  a  million. 

He  thought  he  was  out  for  a  round  of  golf. 
But  before  he  left  the  green,  he  had  been 
coaxed  into  making  a  major  donation  to 
Grand  Valley  State  University. 

DeWitt.  co-founder  and  former  chief  execu- 
tive officer  of  Bil  Mar  Foods,  and  his  wife. 
Jerene,  then  joined  with  Peter  C.  Cook, 
chairman  of  the  board  of  Mazda  Great  Lakes, 
and  his  wife.  Emajean.  to  donate  $1.6  million 
to  help  fund  a  performance  hall  at  GVSU. 

The  9.500-square-foot  Cook-DeWitt  Center 
was  to  be  dedicated  today  in  a  private  cere- 
mony that  included  the  conferring  of  honor- 
ary degrees  on  Cook  and  DeWitt. 

"I  got  involved  because  somebody  prodded 
me  just  a  little  bit— a  guy  by  the  name  of 
Rich  DeVbs  (Amway  Corp.  co-founder)  on  the 
golf  course  one  day."  DeWitt  said  laughing. 

His  involvement  also  was  made  possible  by 
the  Chicago-based  Sara  Lee  Corp..  he  says, 
tongue  in  cheek. 

"Whenever  we  do  these  things  I  always 
thank  Sara  Lee  for  buying  Bil  Mar  (in  1967). 
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That  gives  us  the  capital  to  do  what  we 
like." 

In  all.  18  donors,  including  the  Richard  and 
Helen  DaVos  Foundation,  funded  the  S2.1 
million  project.  In  addition  to  private  dedi- 
cation events  today  and  Monday,  there  will 
be  a  series  of  performances  Tuesday  to  show 
off  the  architecturally  impressive  facility. 

The  26  sets  of  massive  pipes  of  the  Reuter 
organ  dominate  the  iront  of  the  2S0-seat  hall. 

"There  is  no  other  organ  in  the  world  like 
this.  They  built  It  for  this  room."  says 
George  Shirley,  adjunct  instructor  in  organ 
and  organist.'choirmaster  at  Park  Congrega- 
tional Church  in  downtown  Grand  Rapids. 

The  organ  was  "so  desperately  needed"  on 
campus.  Shirley  says,  because  "they've 
never  had  a  really  good  instrument  out 
here." 

Shirley,  who  has  been  teaching  at  GVSU 
about  20  years,  says  he  is  looking  forward  to 
finally  being  able  to  teach  organ  on  campus. 
In  the  past,  all  his  organ  classes  had  to  be 
taught  at  his  church,  he  says. 

"To  hear  the  organ  in  this  room  is  wonder- 
ful." he  says.  It  has  a  lot  of  reverberation 
.  .  .  This  is  one  of  the  best  acoustical  envi- 
ronments I've  ever  played  in.  " 

Ellen  Pool,  conductor  of  the  Grand  Valley 
State  University  Singers,  couldn't  agree 
more. 

Compared  to  the  SOO-seat  Louis  Armstrong 
Theatre  where  most  of  the  college's  perform- 
ances took  place,  the  Cook-DeWitt  Center 
"is  much  more  alive  because  of  the  ceiling 
and  acoustics."  Pool  says.  "Everything 
sounds  fuller,  the  groups  (performing)  sound 
larger.  It's  very  alive,  but  very  intimate." 

The  performance  hall  has  soaring  ceilings, 
skylights  and  a  wall  full  of  picture  windows 
that  overlook  a  wooded  ravine.  It  has  a 
stage,  complete  with  risers  and  a  concert 
grand  piano,  in  addition  to  the  organ. 

It  is  an  ideal  setting  for  smaller  ensembles, 
including  choirs  and  string  quartets.  Pool 
says.  Student  music  majors  will  now  have  an 
intimate  setting  for  their  recitals. 

In  addition  to  musical  recitals  and  per- 
formances, the  Cook-DeWitt  Center  will  be 
used  for  campus  ministries  services,  wed- 
dings, music  classes,  and  theatrical  events. 
Offices  of  the  campus  ministry  also  are  in 
the  center. 

Cook,  who  wasn't  on  the  golf  course  when 
he  was  approached  for  funds,  was  convinced 
by  GVSU  President  Arend  Lubbers  that  the 
project  was  worthwhile. 

"Most  campuses  have  a  place  like  that  and 
Grand  Valley  didn't."  Cook  says.  The  school 
has  "young  people  coming  tcom  all  walks  of 
life,  all  different  religions.  It  had  three  chap- 
lains on  campus  and  no  place  for  them." 
Cook  says.  Plus  the  college  needed  an  audi- 
torium for  small  gatherings,  he  says. 

The  center  adds  "a  very  personal  building 
to  the  campus."  Lubbers  says.  "It's  a  place 
dedicated  to  making  the  quality  of  life  on 
our  campus  superior  for  our  students .  .  .  It's 
going  to  be  a  place  of  great  music  making." 

Some  of  that  music  making  is  scheduled  to 
take  place  from  11  a.m.  to  2  p.m.  Tuesday.  At 
11  a.m..  math  and  computer  science  professor 
Phil  Pratt  will  give  an  organ  recital;  at  11:30 
a.m..  the  GVSU  Madrigal  Ensemble  will  per- 
form; at  noon,  the  Twisted  Mime  Company 
Ensemble  will  be  featured;  at  12:30  p.m.,  "A 
Sunday  Sermon" — a  comic  monologue  will 
be  presented  by  Roger  Ellis,  associate  profes- 
sor of  communications:  at  1  p.m..  the  GVSU 
Faculty  Woodwind  Quintet  will  play;  and  at 
1:30  p.m..  the  GVSU  Chamber  Orchestra  will 
be  conducted  by  Lee  Copenhaver.  assistant 
professor  of  music. 

So  Marve  DeWitt,  and  his  lovely  wife 
Jerene,  are  committed  to  their  community.  As 
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the  above  article  notes,  the  DeWitt  family  is  an 
exan^e  of  hard  working,  dedicated  folks  who 
seriously  their  responsitMlity  to  their 
neighbors — to  the  folks  who  helped  them 
achieye  their  slice  of  life.  The  DeWitt  story  is 
reading,  because  it  not  only  indnates 
sound  work  ethk:  is  rewarding,  but  be- 
lt tells  ttiat,  even  when  faced  with  get- 
slice,  Marve  DeWitt,  arxj  his  family, 
the  long-term  impact  on  his  com- 
munity— tie  allowed  the  hook  of  family  and 
service  to  influence  the  future.  The 
Df  BilMar,  Mr.  Turkey,  and  the  Sara  Lee 
worth  a  minute  of  our  time  and  I  offer 
ny  colleagues  review: 
Family  Marks  50  Years  at  BilMar,  a  Firm 
They  Run,  But  No  Longer  Own 
(By  Nancy  Crawley) 
A  semi-truck  filled  with  live 
turk^s  overturns  on  an  icy  road  several 
from  BilMar  Foods  Inc.  The  news 
a  family  debate  in  BilMar"s  executive 
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Jac  c  DeWitt.  chief  operating  officer,  and 
his  fa  t,her.  Marve  DeWitt,  chairman,  suspend 
their  interview  with  a  reporter  to  discuss  the 
route  I  being  taken  by  trucks  rolling  in  and 
out  o  the  huge  turkey  processing  plant  here. 

Mai  y  top  executives  of  a  $275  million-per- 
year  lusiness  might  not  get  involved  in  such 
detal  s.  But  the  DeWitt  family  that  founded 
BUMi  r  believes  in  hands-on  management — 
"alsing  the  turkeys  to  making  sure  Mr. 
Turkey  hotdogs  show  up  at  grocery  stores  on 


trom 
Turk 
time 


UMI 


Pqople  who  see  me  will  wonder  if  I'm  all 
up   just   for   my    interview,"   says 
DeWitt,  67,  who  is  wearing  a  coat  and 
m  usually  dressed  for  work." 
this  interview  is  special.  The  DeWitt 
is  celebrating  the  50th  birthday  of 
business   in   1968.   The   chairman   has 
through  the  files  and  found  old 
a  typewritten  history  of  the 
and  step-by-step  instructions  on 
kill  and  dress  a  turkey, 
should    have    kept    more    of    these 
,  but  we  were  too  busy,"  he  says,  pass- 
tl|em  around. 

DeWitt  and  his  brother.  William 
t.  74.  raised  their  first  turkeys  in  1938 
tHeir  parents'  farm— the  same  160  acres 
96th  Avenue  four  miles  north  of  Zee- 
where  the  company  has  its  processing 
today.  In  fact.  William  DeWitt  still 
n  the  property. 

.  three  generations  of  DeWitts.  includ- 

N|arve's  five  sons,  work  at  the  company. 

the  company  has  1.600  employees  in 

and  another  600  around  the  country. 

after  49  years,  the  DeWitts  no  longer 

^IMar.  Last  may.  it  was  sold  in  a  merg- 

the    Chicago-based    conglomerate 

.•ee  Corp.  in  hopes  that  such  a  big  com- 

:ould  help  BilMar  grow  and.  in  particu- 

xpand    Mr.    Turkey    into    a    national 
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Wh(  n  the  offer  was  made,  "we  called  the 
famil  '  together"  to  talk  about  it,  Marve 
DeWl  t  says.  What  sold  them  was  Sara  Lee's 
other  acquisitions. 

"Tl  ey  have  a  history  of  buying  family 
busin  ^sses.  like  Hillshlre  Farms  and  Jimmy 
Dean  sausages.  We  checked  them  out  and  we 
were  told  they  allow  you  to  run  the  busi- 
ness,' Jack  DeWitt  recalls. 

"Wi  already  had  plans  to  expand,  we  al- 
ways have.  But  we'll  probably  expand  a  lot 
fastei  now.  "  he  says.  Indeed,  the  company 
has  r  own  at  a  fast  clip.  In  1976.  for  example. 
Its  at  les  were  S2S  million.  In  1987.  sales  ap- 
prove led  S275  million. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Its  Borculo  plant  covers  14  acres  under  one 
roof— "about  the  size  of  13  football  fields.  " 
the  com|>any  says.  In  all.  BilMar  owns  5.000 
acres  in  Michigan  for  raising  turkeys  and 
grain.  It  also  owns  turkey  farms  and  plants 
in  Iowa  and  Ohio. 

Here,  the  company  raises  3.5  million  tur- 
keys a  year  and  processes  more  than  15.000 
turkeys  a  day.  Another  3  million  gobblers 
are  raised  in  Iowa  and  1  million  a  year  are 
processed  in  Ohio. 

But  50  years  ago.  the  DeWitt  brothers  were 
young  men  and  all  they  knew  about  turkeys 
was  their  parents  had  tried  to  raise  a  few 
with  little  success.  "They  were  always  a 
problem."  Marve  DeWitt  recalls. 

Nonetheless,  the  brothers,  then  18  and  24 
and  looking  for  a  livelihood,  bought  17  tur- 
keys in  Holland  and  put  themselves  in  the 
poultry  business. 

But  the  business,  then  called  Bill  & 
Marve's  Turkey  Farm,  was  seasonal:  they 
sold  most  turkeys  at  Thanksgiving,  and  only 
a  few  at  Christmas  and  Easter.  So  they  grrew 
pickles  and  sugar  beets  on  the  side. 

After  World  War  II,  the  brothers  added  a 
hatchery  business.  "There  were  once  43 
hatcheries  in  the  Zeeland  and  Holland  areas, 
but  now  there  are  only  two  left.  When  the 
chicken  business  got  big.  the  industry  moved 
South."  he  says. 

It  was  during  the  1960s  that  the  second  gen- 
eration joined  the  business,  including  Gary 
DeWitt.  now  BilMar's  president  and  chief  ex- 
ecutive officer,  and  his  brother  Don  DeWitt. 
vice  president  of  farms,  and  Jack  DeWitt  and 
William  DeWitt  Jr.  Later  would  come  Merle. 
Keith  and  Ray  Dewitt. 

In  1958.  the  once-cyclical  business  moved 
into  year-round  production  when  the  com- 
pany built  a  U.S. -government-inspected 
plant  so  it  could  ship  across  the  country. 

It  was  a  strategic  move.  In  a  few  years,  the 
government  began  requiring  that  companies 
operate  only  in  government-inspected 
plants.  "There  were  25  to  30  processing 
plants  in  Michigan  in  the  ■50s  and  early  '60s. 
But  a  lot  of  them  dropped  out"  when  they 
had  to  meet  the  government's  standards. 
Marve  DeWitt  recalls.  "Now,  we're  the  only 
one  left"  in  Michigan. 

In  the  1960s,  BilMar  moved  away  fi-om  sell- 
ing whole  birds  into  a  new  trend  coming  out 
of  the  East,  boneless  turkey  rolls,  cold  cuts 
and  franks.  "It  was  the  start  of  the  era  of  the 
convenience  food."  Jack  DeWitt  says. 

In  the  1970s,  airlines  became  big  business 
for  BilMar  which  now  sells  more  than  10  mil- 
lion dinners  a  year  to  companies  such  as 
United.  American.  Eastern  and  Northwest- 
ern. Out  of  Bllmar's  kitchens  came  other 
dinners  for  the  institutional  markets,  such 
as  chicken  stuffed  with  wild  rice,  beet  stew 
and  chicken  ala  king. 

BilMar  followed  the  convenience  trend 
with  lunch  meats  and  pre-cooked  bams  and 
turkeys  for  the  retail  market  in  the  '70s.  But 
it  wasn't  until  1976  that  an  ad  company  came 
up  with  the  character  in  top  hat.  white 
gloves  and  cane— Mr.  Turkey. 

"We'd  been  in  retail  as  little  as  possible.  In 
institutional  sales,  we  could  ask  for  a  higher 
price  because  we  had  a  better  product  and 
restaurants  knew  it.  But  it  doesn't  work 
that  way  In  retail  which  is  much  more  com- 
petitive. "  Jack  DeWitt  says. 

Until  Mr.  Turkey's  debut.  BilMar's  retail 
sales  were  only  10  percent  of  Its  sales.  Now 
retail  has  grown  to  40  percent  as  health-con- 
scious Americans  demand  more  turkey  and 
less  red  meat.  "The  doctors  did  our  selling 
for  us."  Marve  DeWitt  chuckles. 

Two  years  ago.  BilMar  Introduced  a  line  of 
pre-cooked,   vacuum-packed   turkey,  steaks 
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and  beef  roasts  under  the  DeWitt's  Table 
Ready  Meats  lat)el.  They  have  had  a  slow 
start  and  are  still  in  the  early  marketing 
stage. 

In  1964.  disaster  struck.  On  a  September 
night.  Marve  DeWitt  was  asleep  in  his  ranch 
house  on  the  BilMar  grounds.  A  youngster 
knocked  on  the  door  and  told  him  there  was 
a  small  fire  in  the  plant  and  did  he  want  to 
know?  He  did  and  he  didn't. 

That  small  fire  near  the  frying  vats  burst 
into  a  nightmarish  Inferno  that  150  fire- 
fighters from  10  fire  departments  battled 
through  the  night.  When  it  was  out.  the  fire 
had  consumed  90  percent  of  BilMar's  produc- 
tion capacity  and  left  the  company  crippled 
with  S35  million  in  damages. 

The  devastation  was  so  complete,  the  com- 
pany could  have  closed  up  and  quit.  Marve 
DeWitt  says.  But  it  didn't.  Within  days. 
BilMar  had  help  from  competitors  who  of- 
fered BilMar  space  for  processing.  Eventu- 
ally. BilMar  was  churning  out  products  in  18 
locations  from  Wichita  to  Philadelphia. 

In  six  weeks  time,  construction  had  start- 
ed on  a  new  plant.  In  less  than  a  year, 
BilMar  matched  its  pre-flre  production  of  2.3 
million  pounds  of  food  production  a  week. 

Looking  for  a  silver  lining  in  the  catas- 
trophe. Marve  DeWitt  says  in  May  1965  that 
the  family  viewed  the  fire  as  an  opportunity 
to  build  a  better  plant.  And  they  did. 

Now.  with  the  backing  of  Sara  Lee.  the 
company  sees  a  bright  future  ahead  as  Amer- 
icans keep  slicing  into  more  turkey  than 
ever. 

"We've  had  three  good  years."  Marve 
DeWitt  says.  "This  past  year,  the  industry 
raised  20  percent  more  turkeys  and  we 
consumed  it  all— that's  a  tremendous  in- 
crease." 

So  Marve  DeWitt  is  truly  an  individual,  and 
a  part  of  a  family,  which  is  committed  to  the 
community  and  to  sharing  of  itself.  And  I'm  so 
glad  that  he's  a  Republican — tiecause  wtiether 
he's  been  hooked  into  a  new  arts  center  for  a 
local  college,  or  has  his  slice  of  life  from  hard 
work  arx)  dedrcation  to  his  community,  he's  a 
straight  shooter  on  the  values  that  we  Reput> 
licans  hold  dear  and  has  made  that  commit- 
ment into  a  lifetime  of  servrce  to  the  GOP. 
This  spring  the  Ottawa  County  Republican 
Party  will  horwr  Marve  for  his  service.  Fittingly, 
the  event  will  take  place  in  the  Cook-DeWitt 
Center  and  I  am  proud  to  be  a  part  of  it.  As 
my  colleagues  have  noted,  no  one  is  more  de- 
serving, and  I  am  honored  to  have  this  oppor- 
tunity to  bring  Marve  DeWitt,  his  wife,  Jerene, 
and  the  story  of  his  service  and  dedication  to 
their  attention. 


HONORING  JAMES  DOOLEY 


HON.  EUOT  L  ENGEL 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  11,  1992 

Mr.  ENGEL  Mr.  Speaker,  the  week  of  Feb- 
ruary 10  is  Hospitalized  Veterans  Week, 
wfiere  we  take  the  time  to  rememtier  the  men 
arxl  women  who  have  sacrif'ced  so  much  for 
their  country.  It  is  also  the  time  when  we  pay 
tritHJte  to  the  doctors,  nurses,  and  administra- 
tors who  dedicate  their  time  and  energy  to 
caring  for  our  hospitalized  veterans. 

One  such  administrator  is  James  Dooley, 
the  director  of  the  Kingsbridge  Veterans  Hos- 
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pital  in  Bronx,  N"/.  Many  of  my  constituents  re- 
ceive excellent  health  care  at  the  hospital, 
mainly  t)ecause  James  Dooley  strives  to  oper- 
ate the  finest  institution  possible.  In  particular, 
the  hospitalized  veterans  receive  the  care  and 
respect  they  deserve. 

Our  great  Nation  is  stronger  because  of  the 
efforts  put  forth  by  our  veterans,  and  t}ecause 
of  people  like  James  Dooley  and  his  staff  who 
so  ably  support  them. 


ARMENIANS  IN  NAGORNO- 
KARABAGH 


HON.  TOM  CAMPBELL 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  11,1992 

Mr.  CAMPBELL  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  situation  for  the  Armenians  in  Nagomo- 
Karabagh  tias  steadily  worsened  since  the  for- 
mation of  the  Commonwealth  of  Independent 
States.  In  recent  weeks,  some  25,000  units  of 
the  newly  organized  Azertjaijani  national  army 
have  massed  outside  of  the  Armenian  villages 
arxJ  towns  of  Nagomo-Karabagh  and  have 
iaunchted  an  artillery  barrage  on  the  area's 
capital,  Stepanakert.  Many  Nagorno  Arme- 
nians have  been  killed,  including  a  memt)er  of 
Armenia's  Parliament,  Vigen  Shirinyan,  who 
was  on  an  official  factfinding  tour  of  the  re- 
gkjn.  These  Azerbaijani  troops  are  not  just 
equipped  with  basic  weaponry.  They  have 
many  sophisticated  tanks  and  munitions  that 
were  seized  from  the  retreating  Soviet  military. 
The  Azerbaijani  forces  have  just  acquired  a 
powerful  destructive  weapon,  the  grad  missile 
launcher  [BM21],  which  could  decimate 
Nagomo-Karatiagh  and  threatens  to  dramati- 
cally escalate  the  violence  in  the  region. 

This  gross  asymmetry  in  arms  and  military 
forces  in  favor  of  the  Azerbaijanis,  coupled 
with  ttie  Azeri  Defense  Ministry's  orders  to  ex- 
pand their  policy  of  slow  strangulation,  leaves 
the  Karabagh  Armenians  more  vulnerable 
each  day.  They  are  virtually  isolated  from  the 
Western  Worid — the  region  is  quite  mountain- 
ous making  access  very  difficult.  Their  stories 
therefore  go  untold.  If  nothing  is  done,  many 
nrtore  deaths  could  occur. 

It  is  time  tor  the  world  community  to  come 
together  to  end  this  political,  economic,  and 
cultural  suppression.  The  Republic  of  Armenia 
and  the  legislature  of  the  Republic  of  Moun- 
tainous Karabagh  have  appealed  to  inter- 
national leaders  and  the  United  Nations  for 
support  and  assistance.  To  aid  in  that  goal,  I 
am  introducing  t>ipartisan  legislation  today  that 
urges  the  President  to  request  for  a  U.N. 
peacekeeping  force  in  Nagomo-Karabagh. 
The  United  Nations  has  deployed  troops  in  a 
successful  manner  in  similar  situations,  arxJ 
can  help  once  again  by  playing  a  constructive 
role  in  bringing  peace  to  this  war  torn  region 
of  the  world.  My  distinguished  colleague  from 
Utah.  Congressman  Wayne  Owens,  has  taken 
an  outstanding  leadership  role  on  this  issue 
arxJ  is  joining  me  as  an  original  cosponsor  of 
the  bill.  He  has  also  introduced  a  measure 
which  imposes  trade  sanctions  on  Azert)aijan, 
and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  his  \M  so 
we  can  end  this  unjust  persecution  of  the  pop- 
ulation of  Nagomo-Karabagh. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  we  do  not  live  In  a  ideal  wortd, 
tXJt  we  must  stand  up  for  tosic.  fundamental 
human  rights  and  the  right  of  self-determina- 
tion. I  hope  my  legislation  will  aid  toward  re- 
storing these  rights  to  the  Annenians  living  in 
Nagomo-Karatjagh;  it  couW  be  our  only 
chance. 
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MSGR.  ANDREW  J.  McGOWAN  HON- 
ORED AS  PERSON  OF  THE  YEAR 


HON.  PAUL  L  KANJORSKI 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  11, 1992 

Mr.  KANJORSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased 
to  pay  tribute  today  to  my  personal  friend, 
Msgr.  Andrew  J.  McGowan.  His  name  has  be- 
come synonymous  with  community  service  in 
nortfieastem  Pennsylvania. 

Altfiough  Monsignor  McGowan  serves  offi- 
cially as  the  director  of  community  relations  for 
Mercy  Hospital  in  Scranton,  his  presence  and 
leadership  are  felt  throughout  Pennsylvania. 
He  is  an  active  member  of  many  boards  of  di- 
rectors. A  short  list  includes:  chair  of  the  Hos- 
pital Association  of  Pennsylvania;  Kirt)y  Center 
for  the  Performing  Arts,  Wilkes-Barre;  Eco- 
nomic Development  Council  of  Northeastern 
Pennsylvania;  Committee  on  Economk: 
Growth;  Hanover  Bank;  Leadership  Lacka- 
wanna; Scranton  Foundation;  Northeastern  PA 
Boy  Scout  Council. 

Monsigrwr  McGowan  has  an  interest  in  al- 
nxjst  every  facet  of  our  community  and  ttiere 
seems  to  t)e  no  txiundaries  to  his  depth  of 
knowledge  and  strength  of  commitment.  He 
serves  on  the  boards  of  seven  colleges  arxJ 
universities,  and  eight  health  care  facilities  and 
agencies. 

While  Monsignor  McGowan  has  dedicated 
his  life  to  his  vocation,  his  service  to  his  fellow 
man  is  ecumenical.  This  is  especially  evident 
this  year,  as  the  S.J.  Strauss  Lodge  of  the 
B'nai  B'rith  tronors  Monsignor  McGowan  as 
their  person  of  the  year.  I  am  proud  to  be  a 
part  of  this  fitting  tribute. 

If  the  Monsignor  were  not  the  honoree  at 
this  distinguished  event,  he  would  probat)iy 
have  t)een  asked  to  be  its  toastmaster.  Fa- 
mous for  his  charm  and  wit,  Monsignor 
McGowan  has  become  the  toastmaster  gen- 
eral of  northeastern  Pennsylvania.  When  an 
invitation  lists  him  as  master  of  ceremonies, 
the  room  is  sure  to  be  filled  and  the  event  is 
certain  to  be  a  success.  There  are  few  per- 
sonalities who  can  equal  Monsignor 
McGowan,  in  fact,  he  has  been  known  to  stop 
even  humorist  Mart<  Russell  in  this  tracks  with 
his  keen  repartee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  pleasure  to  join  with 
the  S.J.  Strauss  Lodge  of  the  B'nai  B'rith  in 
honoring  this  eminent  humanitarian.  We,  in 
northeastern  Pennsylvania,  are  most  fortunate 
to  have  Msgr.  Andrew  J.  McGowan  among  us. 


IN  HONOR  OF  LITHUANIAN 
INDEPENDENCE 


HON.  PETIR  J.  VISCLOSKY 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  11, 1992 

Mr.  VISCLOSKY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
special  pleasure  that  I  rise  today  to  conv 
memorate  Lithuanian  independence.  One  year 
ago  we  commemorated  the  73d  anniversary  of 
the  Proclamation  of  Independence  for  Lithua- 
nia, and  prayed  for  its  realization. 

Today,  after  centuries  of  struggle,  it  is  heart- 
warming to  know  that  this  proud  nation  has  fi- 
nally achieved  its  cherished  independence.  On 
September  2.  1991.  the  United  States  granted 
Lithuania  full  diptomatk:  recognition,  arxJ  4 
days  later  Lithuania's  independence  was  offi- 
cially recognized  by  a  crumbling  Soviet  Union. 

As  we  honor  this  hard-fought  Lithuanian 
independence,  I  would  like  to  recognize  ttie 
hard  wori<  and  dedication  of  the  Lithuanian- 
American  Council  of  Lake  County,  IN,  and  the 
East  Chrcago,  IN,  chapter  of  the  Lithuanian- 
American  Community  of  the  U.S.A.,  Inc. 

In  partKular,  I  would  like  to  salute  efforts  of 
the  officers  and  directors  of  ttiese  fine  organi- 
zations: Vincent  J.  Gumulauskis,  Peter  D. 
Auksel,  Casimir  Bait.  Birute  Vilutis,  Walter 
Ruzga,  Reverend  Ignatius  Urtxanas,  Aleksas 
Degutis,  Alex  Navardauskas,  Dan  Pauls, 
Frank  Petriles,  Brone  Tampauskas,  Izidorius 
Tavaras.  Joe  Neverauskas.  Vlade  Damasius, 
Roma  Dambruskas,  and  Sofija  Holiusas. 

Lithuanian-Americans  maintain  a  strong  and 
vital  presence  in  Northwest  Indiana,  and  these 
and  otiier  individuals  have  worthed  tirelessly 
over  the  years  to  keep  our  hope  alive  ttiat  one 
day  Lithuania  woukj  finally  achieve  the  inde- 
perxJence  it  has  so  long  deserved. 

I  also  want  to  convey  my  sincere  synf>- 
pathies  to  the  families  of  tfiose  wtio  were 
killed  in  last  year's  bloody  crackdown  in 
Vilnius,  as  well  as  all  those  who  lost  ttieir  lives 
during  the  course  of  this  noble  tattle.  We  now 
know  that  their  ultinriate  sacrifice  was  not  in 
vain. 


DRUGSTORE  OF  ILLICIT  DRUGS 


HON.  RONALD  K.  MACHTLEY 

OF  RHODE  ISLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  11, 1992 

Mr.  MACHTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  pay  tribute  to  Chief  Robert  Sasso  and  the 
entire  Cental  Falls,  Rl,  Police  Department, 
which  on  Fekxuary  3  raided  the  house  of  Felix 
Anthony  Ovalles.  Ovalles  had  been  operating 
what  was  described  as  a  virtual  drugstore  of 
illicit  drugs.  What  was  most  appalling  was  that 
Ovalles  soM  and  distributed  drugs  right  next  to 
the  schoolyard  of  St.  Matthew's-Notre  Dame 
Consolidated  School.  In  fact,  students  person- 
ally witnessed  the  junkies  and  the  strung-out 
virtually  every  day. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  war  on  drugs  continues  to 
be  a  tong  and  arduous  task.  It  sometimes 
seems  as  ttxiugh  Xbe  more  progress  we  make 
in  this  effort,  the  more  new  prot>lems  surface. 
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frustrating  this  war  Is,  the  Central 
Is  a  bright  spot  that  I  did  not  want 
}o  unnoticed.   In  fact.  Chief  Sasso 
Ovalles'  case  was  tfie  first  in  wNch 
was  dealing  in  everything  from  marl- 
cocaine  to  heroin.  Efforts  such  as  that 
Falls  are  an  encouraging  sign  that 
dealers  wtw  peddle  their  poison  to 
txeaking  up  families  and  commu- 
better  clean  up  their  act  or  end  up 
.  I  ttierefore  take  this  opportunity 
the  Central  Falls,  Rl  Police  De- 
for  their  recent  success. 
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C  LINGER.   Mr.  Speaker,  today   I  am 
to  introduce  the  Rural  Communities 
Waste  Information  Act  with  my  col- 
Mr.   SY^gAR,   Mr.   HOBSON,   and   Mr. 
This  bill  provides  our  rural  citizens 
information  atx>ut  how  a  hazardous  waste 
impact  their  daily  lives  before  tfie 
txjilt.  In  simple  terms,  this  is  called 
ining. 

communities  are  often  times  un- 
burdened with  taking  society's  waste  and 
freqi  ently  targeted  for  the  location  of  haz- 
\  lasle  facilities.  Hazardous  waste  is  a 
problem  and  we  must  address  dis- 
But  how  many  large  hazardous 
ficilities  are  built  in  the  middle  of  a 
uf  )an  area? 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Yet  hazardous  waste  facilities  located  in  our 
rural  communities  often  have  multiple  ef- 
fects— both  potential  costs  as  well  as  blenefits. 
These  facilities  impact  both  the  social  and 
economic  fabric  of  the  community.  The  intent 
of  this  bill  is  neither  to  help  nor  hinder  con- 
struction of  facilities,  but  to  fully  examine  the 
impacts  prior  to  decisions  made  atx)ut  con- 
struction. It  would  allow  citizens  to  weigh  the 
risks  and  tienefits  and  debate  these  issues 
t>ased  upon  sound  information. 

Few  rural  communities  have  tfie  resources 
and  expertise  to  independently  identify  and 
evaluate  the  effects  of  such  a  facility  on  the 
community.  In  addition,  many  rural  commu- 
nities have  difficulty  getting  information.  This 
bill  would  simply  require  that  an  independent 
contractor  approved  by  the  community  and  the 
applicant  prepare  an  impact  statement  that 
would  analyze  social  and  economic  impacts, 
including  but  not  limited  to,  impacts  on  em- 
pksyment,  recreational  amenities  and  tourism, 
emergertcy  preparedness,  and  transportation 
systems.  The  study  wouW  be  conducted  within 
1  year  and  would  be  taken  into  account  when 
making  a  decision  on  an  application  for  a  per- 
mit. Citizens  would  have  the  opportunity  to  re- 
view and  study  45  days  prior  to  a  public  hear- 
ing. The  costs  of  the  study  would  be  covered 
by  the  permit  applk:ant.  I  should  note  that  in 
the  process  of  drafting  the  bill,  staffs  of  other 
Memt)ers  of  Congress,  waste  management 
associations,  and  State  and  local  groups  were 
consulted. 

I  was  very  surprised  to  find  that  there  is  no 
requirement  like  this  under  current  law.  This 
seems  very  basic.  In  fact,  under  current  law 
only  put}lic  hearings  are  required.  In  some 
cases  States  already  collect  this  information, 
but  it  is  not  disseminated  to  the  community. 
What  good  is  a  public  hearing  if  the  public 
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doesn't  have  any  sound  information  that  would 
allow  them  to  allow  them  to  knowledgeably 
participate? 

Why  provide  rural  impact  statements  for  just 
hazardous  waste?  I  certainly  would  have  no 
objections  to  expanding  this  bill  to  cover  mu- 
nicipal solid  waste  as  well.  However,  we  gen- 
erate about  270  million  tons  of  hazardous 
waste  as  compared  to  1 80  million  tons  of  mu- 
nicipal waste  annually.  In  addition,  at  this  time. 
Congress  is  actively  addressing  issues  related 
to  municipal  solid  waste  and  there  are  bills  al- 
ready introduced  which  would  allow  local  gov- 
ernment input  into  those  decisions. 

There  are  very  few  proposals  in  Congress 
addressing  local  community  concerns  about 
hazardous  waste  issues.  At  the  same  time, 
the  fears  are  greater  atx)ut  construction  of 
hazardous  waste  facilities.  These  fears  are  not 
unfounded.  Everyone  is  concerned  atxjut  haz- 
ardous waste  accidents.  By  conducting  a  rural 
impact  statement,  the  community  would  know 
in  advance  any  changes  which  may  be  nec- 
essary, for  example  strengthening  emergency 
preparedness  systems  or  road  improvements, 
prior  to  a  decision  on  facility  construction.  We 
need  to  get  these  types  of  issues  out  in  the 
open. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  that  a  copy  of  the  legisla- 
tion be  inserted  into  the  Record.  I  urge  my 
fellow  Memkjers  to  seriously  consider  this  bill 
and  look  forward  to  working  with  members  of 
the  Energy  and  Commerce  Committee  to  see 
that  the  bill  is  included  into  RCRA  reauthoriza- 
tion. This  is  a  bi-partisan  issue.  If  our  rural  citi- 
zens are  to  assume  more  than  their  fair  share 
of  society's  waste,  then  at  a  minimum  they 
need  to  be  treated  fairly.  The  main  purpose  of 
this  bill  is  to  provide  information.  At  the  very 
least,  this  is  what  we  owe  rural  Americans. 
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(Legislative  day  of  Thursday,  January  30, 1992) 


The  Senate  met  at  11:00  a.m.,  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was  called 
to  order  by  the  Hon.  Quentin  N.  Bur- 
dick,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  North 
Dakota. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  ACTING 

PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 

clerk  will  please  read  a  communication 

to  the  Senate  from  the  President  pro 

tempore  [Mr.  Byrd]. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  follow- 
ing letter: 


U.S.  Senate. 
President  pro  tempore, 
Washington,  DC,  February  14, 1992. 
To  the  Senate: 

Under  the  provisions  of  rule  1.  section  3,  of 
the  Standing:  Rules  of  the  Senate.  I  hereby 
appoint  the  Honorable  Quentin  N.  Burdick, 
a  Senator  from  the  State  of  North  Dakota, 
to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair. 

Robert  C.  Byrd, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  BURDICK  thereupon  assumed 
the  chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tem- 
pore. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.  Under   the   previous   order,    the 


Senate  stands  in  recess  until  9:30  a.m. 
on  Tuesday.  February  18,  1992. 


RECESS  UNTIL  9:30  A.M.,  TUESDAY. 
FEBRUARY  18,  1992 

Thereupon,  at  11:01  a.m..  the  Senate 
recessed,  under  the  order  of  Friday, 
February  7,  1992,  until  Tuesday,  Feb- 
ruary 18,  1992,  at  9:30  a.m. 
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5PEAKER  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
House  the  following  commu- 
from  the  Speaker: 

Washington.  DC, 

February  13.  1992. 
I  her^y  designate  the  Honorable  Martin 
BO  to  act  as  Speaker  pro  tempore  on 
February  14,  1992. 

Thomas  S.  Foley, 
Speaker.  House  of  Representatives. 
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nicated      to      the      House      by      Mr. 
McCathran,  one  of  his  secretaries. 


PRAYER 


Chaplain,     Rev.    James    David 
I.D.,  offered  the  following  pray- 


iffer  this  our  prayer,   gracious 

V  ith  all  the  concerns  of  the  day 

us — a  day  for  some  of  problems 

opp  jrtunities,  a  day  of  laughter  or 

1  day  with  all  the  emotions  of 

huTian  heart.  Yet,  O  God.  with  all 

th  ings  that  must  be  done  or  un- 

fe  pause  to  give  to  You  what  is 

inything  else  we  could  ever  ask 

or  thiiik  and  that  is  a  spirit  of  thanks- 

and  gratitude  for  Your  gift  of 

the  opportunity  of  this  day.  As 

the  recipients  of  Your  gift  of 

we  respond  to  that  free  gift 

\  'ords  of  kindness,  with  acts  of 

and    with    deeds    of    justice. 

IS  this  day  and  every  day,  we 

J  jntien. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  las  examined  the  Journal  of  the 
last  d  ly's  proceedings  and  announces 
to  the  House  his  approval  thereof. 

Purs  iiant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  the  Jour- 
nal stands  approved. 


1  'LEDGE  OF  ALLEGIANCE 

SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Will  the 
Memb  srs  and  the  staff  please  join  me 

Pledge  of  Allegiance. 

SABO  led   the   Pledge   of  Alle- 

as  follows: 
pl^ge   allegiance    to    the    Flag   of   the 
United  {states  of  America,  and  to  the  Repub- 

hlch  it  stands,  one  nation  under  God, 
indivisible,  with  liberty  and  justice  for  all. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
the  United  States  was  commu- 


m  issage 


cf 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE 
CLERK  OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  House  the  following  commu- 
nication from  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of 
Representatives: 

Washington,  DC, 

February  11.  1992. 
Hon.  Thomas  S.  Foley, 

The  Speaker.  House  of  Representatives.  Wash- 
ington, DC. 
DEAR  MR.  Speaker:  Pursuant  to  the  per- 
mission granted  in  Clause  5  of  Rule  III  of  the 
Rules  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives.  I 
have  the  honor  to  transmit  a  sealed  envelope 
received  from  the  White  House  at  2:54  p.m. 
on  Tuesday.  February  11,  1992  and  said  to 
contain  a  message  from  the  President  where- 
in he  makes  a  &-month  periodic  report  on  the 
national  emergency  with  respect  to  Iraq. 
With  great  respect.  1  am. 
Sincerely  yours, 

DoNNALD  K.  Anderson, 
Clerk,  House  of  Representatives. 


REPORT  ON  DEVELOPMENTS  CON- 
CERNING THE  NATIONAL  EMER- 
GENCY WITH  RESPECT  TO  IRAQ- 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  (H.  DOC. 
NO.  102-189) 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  House  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  which  was  read  and,  without 
objection,  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  and  ordered  to  be 
printed: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  hereby  report  to  the  Congress  on 
the  developments  since  my  last  report 
of  July  26,  1991,  concerning  the  na- 
tional emergency  with  respect  to  Iraq 
that  was  declared  in  Executive  Order 
No.  12722  of  August  2,  1990.  This  report 
is  submitted  pursuant  to  section  401(c) 
of  the  National  Emergencies  Act,  50 
U.S.C.  1641(c),  and  section  204(c)  of  the 
International  Emergency  Economic 
Powers  Act  ("lEEPA"),  50  U.S.C. 
1703(c). 

Executive  Order  No.  12722  ordered  the 
immediate  blocking  of  all  property  and 
interests  in  property  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  Iraq  (including  the  Central 
Bank  of  Iraq)  then  or  thereafter  lo- 
cated in  the  United  States  or  within 
the  possession  or  control  of  a  U.S.  per- 
son. In  that  order,  I  also  prohibited  the 
importation  into  the  United  States  of 
goods  and  services  of  Iraqi  origin,  as 
well  as  the  exportation  of  goods,  serv- 
ices, and  technology  from  the  United 


States  to  Iraq.  I  prohibited  travel-re- 
lated transactions  and  transportation 
transactions  to  or  from  Iraq  and  the 
performance  of  any  contract  in  support 
of  any  industrial,  commercial,  or  gov- 
ernmental project  in  Iraq.  U.S.  persons 
were  also  prohibited  from  granting  or 
extending  credit  or  loans  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Iraq. 

The  foregoing  prohibitions  (as  well  ais 
the  blocking  of  Government  of  Iraq 
property)  were  continued  and  aug- 
mented on  August  9,  1990,  by  Executive 
Order  No.  12724  that  I  issued  in  order  to 
align  the  sanctions  imposed  by  the 
United  States  with  United  Nation  Se- 
curity Council  Resolution  661  of  Au- 
gust 6,  1990. 

1.  Since  my  last  report,  important 
and  rapid  progress  has  been  made  in  es- 
tablishing the  framework  for  process- 
ing U.S.  and  other  nations"  claims 
against  Iraq  for  damages  arising  from 
its  unlawful  invasion  and  occupation  of 
Kuwait.  The  Governing  Council  of  the 
U.N.  Compensation  Commission  has 
adopted  criteria  for  various  categories 
of  claims,  including  small  and  large 
claims  of  individuals,  claims  of  cor- 
porations, and  claims  of  government 
and  international  organizations  (in- 
cluding environmental  damage  and 
natural  resource  depletion  claims).  In 
addition,  the  Governing  Council  agreed 
to  begin  expedited  consideration  of 
claims  of  individuals  for  up  to  $100,000 
as  of  July  1,  1992,  and  set  July  1,  1993, 
as  the  deadline  for  filing  this  category 
of  claims  with  the  Commission. 

In  a  claims  census  conducted  by  the 
Treasury  Department's  Office  of  For- 
eign Assets  Control  (FAC)  during  the 
first  quarter  of  1991  pursuant  to  section 
575.605  of  the  Iraqi  Sanctions  Regula- 
tions, 31  CFR  Part  575  C'lSR").  reports 
of  claims  from  approximately  1,100  U.S. 
nationals  were  received.  Included  were 
claims  for  items  such  as  personal  prop- 
erty looted  or  destroyed  in  Kuwait, 
loans  or  other  obligations  on  which 
Iraq  has  defaulted,  and  lost  future  busi- 
ness or  concession  rights.  Inasmuch  as 
these  claims  have  not  been  submitted 
to  a  formal  claims  resolution  body, 
much  less  adjudicated,  their  actual  ag- 
gregate value  is  not  known. 

2.  FAC  has  issued  199  specific  licenses 
(51  since  my  last  report)  regarding 
transactions  pertaining  to  Iraq  or  Iraqi 
assets.  Specific  licenses  were  issued  for 
payment  to  U.S.  or  third-country 
creditors  of  Iraq,  under  certain  nar- 
rowly defined  circumstances,  for  pre- 
embargo  import  and  export  trans- 
actions. Additionally,  licenses  were  is- 
sued for  conducting  procedural  trans- 
actions such  as  the  filing  of  legal  ac- 
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tions  and  for  legal  representation.  I*ur- 
suant  to  United  Nations  Security 
Council  Resolutions  661,  666,  and  687, 
specific  licenses  were  also  issued  to  au- 
thorize the  exportation  to  Iraq  of  do- 
nated medicine,  medical  supplies,  and 
food  intended  for  humanitarian  relief 
purposes. 

To  en-sore  compliance  with  the  terms 
of  the  licenses  that  have  been  issued, 
stringent  reporting  requirements  have 
been  imposed  that  are  closely  mon- 
itored. Licensed  accounts  are  regularly 
audited  by  FAC  compliance  personnel 
and  by  deputized  auditors  from  other 
regulatory  agencies.  FAC  compliance 
personnel  have  also  worked  closely 
with  both  State  and  Federal  bank  regu- 
latory and  law  enforcement  agencies  in 
conducting  special  audits  of  Iraqi  ac- 
counts subject  to  the  ISR. 

3.  Various  enforcement  actions  dis- 
cussed in  previous  reports  continue  to 
be  pursued,  and  additional  investiga- 
tions of  possible  violations  of  the  Iraqi 
sanctions  have  been  initiated.  These 
are  intended  to  deter  future  activities 
in  violation  of  the  sanctions.  Addi- 
tional civil  penalty  notices  were  issued 
during  the  reporting  period  for  viola- 
tions of  the  lEEPA  and  ISR  with  re- 
spect to  attempted  transactions  involv- 
ing Iraq,  and  substantial  penalties  were 
collected. 

After  investigation  by  FAC  and  the 
U.S.  Customs  Service,  a  Virginia  cor- 
poration and  its  export  director  were 
convicted  in  U.S.  District  Court  for 
conspiracy  and  violations  of  the  ISR. 
Investigation  revealed  that  the  cor- 
poration and  its  export  director  contin- 
ued to  engage  in  activities  that  were  in 
violation  of  the  Executive  orders  and 
the  ISR  after  August  2.  1990.  The  cor- 
poration and  its  export  director  per- 
formed contracts  in  support  of  a  gov- 
ernment industrial  project  in  Iraq,  and 
engaged  in  prohibited  transactions  re- 
lating to  travel  by  a  U.S.  person  to 
Iraq.  After  conviction,  the  corporation 
was  fined  $50,000  and  the  export  direc- 
tor sentenced  to  5  months"  incarcer- 
ation, 5  months"  supervised  work  re- 
lease, and  2  years  of  supervised  release 
administered  by  the  Department  of 
Justice. 

4.  The  various  firms  and  individuals 
outside  of  Iraq  in  Saddam  Hussein's 
procurement  network  continue  to  be 
investigated  for  possible  inclusion  in 
the  FAC  listing  of  individuals  and  or- 
ganizations determined  to  be  Specially 
Designated  Nationals  ("SDN"s")  of  the 
Government  of  Iraq.  In  practice,  an 
Iraqi  SDN  is  a  representative,  agent, 
intermediary,  or  front  (whether  open 
or  covert)  of  the  Iraqi  government  that 
is  located  outside  of  Iraq.  Iraqi  SDN's 
are  Saddam  Hussein's  principal  instru- 
ments for  doing  business  in  third  coun- 


tries, and  doing  business  with  them  is 
the  same  as  doing  business  with  Sad- 
dam Hussein  himself. 

Since  the  Iraqi  government  tends  to 
operate  its  international  fronts  as 
interlocking  networks  of  third-world 
countries  and  key  individuals,  the  SDN 
program  is  an  important  tool  in  dis- 
rupting Saddam  Hussein's  nuclear, 
military,  and  technological  acquisi- 
tions efforts.  The  impact  is  consider- 
able: all  assets  with  U.S.  jurisdiction  of 
parties  found  to  be  Iraqi  SDN's  are 
blocked;  all  economic  transactions 
with  SDN's  by  U.S.  persons  are  prohib- 
ited; and  the  SDN  individual  or  organi- 
zation is  exposed. 

5.  The  expenses  incurred  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  in  the  6-month  period 
from  August  2,  1991,  through  February 
1,  1992,  that  are  directly  attributable  to 
the  exercise  of  powers  and  authorities 
conferred  by  the  declaration  of  a  na- 
tional emergency  with  respect  to  Iraq 
are  estimated  at  $2,992,210,  most  of 
which  represents  wage  and  salary  costs 
for  Federal  personnel.  Personnel  costs 
were  largely  centered  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Treasury  (particularly  in 
FAC,  the  U.S.  Customs  Service,  the  Of- 
fice of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  En- 
forcement, the  Office  of  the  Assistant 
Secretary  for  International  Affairs, 
and  the  Office  of  the  General  Counsel), 
the  Department  of  State  (particularly 
in  the  Bureau  of  Economic  and  Busi- 
ness Affairs  and  the  Office  of  the  Legal 
Adviser),  and  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce (particularly  in  the  Bureau  of 
Export  Administration  and  the  Office 
of  General  Counsel). 

6.  The  United  States  imposed  eco- 
nomic sanctions  on  Iraq  in  response  to 
Iraq's  invasion  and  illegal  occupation 
of  Kuwait,  a  clear  act  of  brutal  aggres- 
sion. The  United  States,  together  with 
the  international  community,  is  main- 
tain economic  sanctions  against  Iraq 
because  the  Iraqi  regime  has  failed  to 
comply  fully  with  binding  United  Na- 
tions Security  Council  resolutions  call- 
ing for  the  elimination  of  Iraqi  weap- 
ons of  mass  destruction,  an  end  to  the 
repression  of  the  Iraqi  civilian  popu- 
lation, the  release  of  Kuwaiti  and  other 
prisoners,  and  the  return  of  Kuwaiti  as- 
sets stolen  during  its  illegal  occupation 
of  Kuwait.  The  U.N.  sanctions  remain 
in  place;  the  United  States  will  con- 
tinue to  enforce  those  sanctions. 

The  Saddam  Hussein  regime  contin- 
ues to  violate  basic  human  rights  by 
repressing  the  Iraqi  civilian  population 
and  depriving  it  of  humanitarian  as- 
sistance. The  United  Nations  Security 
Council  passed  resolutions  that  permit 
Iraq  to  sell  $1.6  billion  of  oil  under  U.N. 
auspices  to  fund  the  provision  of  food, 
medicine,  and  other  humanitarian  sup- 
plies to  the  people  of  Iraq.  Under  the 
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U.N.  resolutions,  the  equitable  dis- 
tribution within  Iraq  of  this  assistance 
would  be  supervised  and  monitored  by 
the  United  Nations  and  other  inter- 
national organizations.  The  Iraqi  re- 
gime has  refused  to  accept  these  reso- 
lutions and  has  thereby  continued  to 
perpetuate  the  suffering  of  its  civilian 
population. 

The  regime  of  Saddam  Hussein  con- 
tinues to  pose  an  unusual  and  extraor- 
dinary threat  to  the  national  security 
and  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States, 
as  well  as  to  regional  peace  and  secu- 
rity. The  United  States  will  therefore 
continue  to  apply  economic  sanctions 
to  deter  Iraq  from  threatening  peace 
and  stability  in  the  region,  and  I  will 
continue  to  report  periodically  to  the 
Congress  on  significant  developments, 
pursuant  to  50  U.S.C.  1703(c). 

George  Bush. 
The  White  House.  February  II,  1992. 


REPORT        OF        THE        NATIONAL 
SCIENCE         BOARD  ENTITLED 

"SCIENCE  AND  ENGINEERING  IN- 
DICATORS, 1991*'— MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  House  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United 
States;  which  was  read  and,  together 
with  the  accompanying  papers,  without 
objection,  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Science,  Space,  and  Technology: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Pursuant  to  42  U.S.C.  1863(j)(l),  I  am 
submitting  to  the  Congress  a  report  of 
the  National  Science  Board  entitled 
"Science  &  Engineering  Indicators — 
1991."  This  report  is  the  10th  in  a  con- 
tinuing series  examining  key  aspects  of 
the  status  of  American  science  and  en- 
gineering. 

The  importance  of  scientific  and  en- 
gineering research  to  the  well-being  of 
our  Nation  is  widely  recognized. 
Science  and  engineering  play  a  vital 
role  in  maintaining  our  Nation's  de- 
fense, improving  its  health,  and  in- 
creasing its  economic  productivity. 

GEORGE  Bush. 
The  White  House,  February  14, 1992. 


ADJOURNMENT 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  and  pursuant  to  the  previous 
order  of  the  House  of  February  5,  1992, 
the  Chair  declares  the  House  adjourned 
until  Tuesday,  February  18,  1992. 

Accordingly  (at  11  o'clock  and  5  min- 
utes a.m.),  under  its  previous  order,  the 
House  adjourned  until  Tuesday,  Feb- 
ruary 18,  1992,  at  12  noon. 
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R€  ports  and  amended  reports  of  various  committees  and  miscellaneous  groups  of  the  United  States  House  of  Rep- 
resent itives  concerning  the  foreign  currencies  used  by  them  for  official  foreign  travel  during  the  third  and  fourth  quarters 
of  1991 ,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  95-384  are  as  follows: 
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REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL.  COMMIHEE  ON  ARMED  SERVICES. 

30.  1991 


US.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETMEN  JULY  1  AND  SEPT. 


Date 


Pef  diem ' 


Tiansooftation 


Other  purposes 


Total 


I  ol  Maflibtf  or  employee 


Vmal      Departure 


Cmmtqi 


US  dollar  US  dollar  US  dollar  US  dollar 

Foiciin  cur-      equivalent  Foreign  cur-      equivalent  Foreign  cur-      equivalent  Foreign  cur-      equivalent 
nncy         or  US.  cur-          rency          or  US  cur-          rency          or  US  cur-  renqr  orUScur- 

r«iK»'  rency'  rency'  rency' 


I  am)  Moco.  Xug.  4-1.  1991: 

I  eipenses  M 

Laos,  and  Thailand.  Sept.  l(-23. 


9100 


8/6       Panama  . 
10/1        Thailand 


I32.SS 

7070 
902.75 


832.0S 

70.70 


902  75 


constitutes  Mgint  and  nwals. 

cuncncy  is  ustd.  tntct  US  dollar  equwalent.  it  U.S.  cincucy  is  used,  enter  aniount  eipended 


lES  ASPIN.  Chairman.  Ian.  30.  1992 


Date 


Per  diem' 


Transportation 


Other  purposes 


Total 


)  ot  Mtmlier  or  employee 


Unnial       Departure 


CtMliy 


US  dollar  US  dollar  US  dollar  US  dollar 

Foreign  cur-      equivalent      Foreign  cur-      equnralent      Foreign  cur-      equivalent      Foreign  cur-      equivalent 

rency  or  U.S  cur-  rency  or  U.S.  cur-  rency  or  U.S.  cur-  rency  or  U.S.  cur- 


rency' 


rency' 


rency' 


rency' 


12/2 


12/4       Japan  . 


«l  transportatNM  . 


:ial  transportalKM 
iiltet  total  


IM 

11/12 

12/10 
12/13 

12/10 
12/13 
12/14 

11/12 
II/IS 
11/19 

11/15 
U/19 
11/22 

11/30 

im 

12/6 
12/10 

12/3 
12/6 
12/10 
12/13 

4«7.00 


4S7  00 


Cachoslovalua  . 

Yugoslavia 

Austria 


Italy  

Germany 
Poland  ... 


Germany  

Austria  

S«it2eilail4  . 
Raly  


843.00 

520!i)b 
672.00 
190.00 

WM 

1.03600 

279.00 

67200 
657  00 
950.00 

ao4.oo 


I3JI0.12 


6.4S.00 


3iW.7e 


128M 


U3M 
■13il012 
520.00 
67200 
190  00 

6.42300 
927.00 

1.036.00 
279.00 

3.660.70 
672.00 
6S7.se 

1,078.00 
804.00 

5.930  70 


8.037  00 


29.353  32 


37.390  32 


I.  swveys  and  mestiialioiis  staff: 
H-  Ash  


G.  Car  IT  Baird 


T  Booth  . 
L  Hauver  . 


P  Haynes.*. 
lyns  


Reese „ 

L  Van  DenlKt . 
odergnft  


Thoma  F  Ward  . 

Vernon  Westbrooh.  k 


r  I.  WIsM  . 
T  Pell  Wyman  ..._. 

Can  DittK  total 


10/28 

11/1 

11/3 

12/2 

lOOl 

12/7 

im 

10/28 

ll/I 

11/3 

12^ 

10/24 

10/30 

11/2 

10/24 

10/30 

11/2 

12/7 

12/2 

10/31 

11/3 

11/6 

12/7 

12/7 

10/24 

10/30 

11/2 

10/28 

11/1 

11/3 

12/2 


11/1 

11/3 

11/8 

12/7 

11/8 

12/11 

12/15 

U/l 

11/3 

llA 

12/7 

10/30 

11/2 

11/8 

10/30 

11/2 

11/8 

12/15 

12/7 

11/3 

11/6 

11/8 

12/15 

12/15 

10/30 

11/2 

11/8 

U/l 

11/3 

11/8 

12fl 


Japan  

Hong  Koni ..... 

Thailand 

Korea  

Austraha 


Germaay  . 
Gtrmanf  . 

Jafio  

How  Hut 
IlnHari  _.. 

Korea  ... 

Japan  

Guam _ 

Australia  .... 

Japan  

Guam 

Austraha  ... 


Germany  . 

Korea  

Hong  KoAf  . 


Gmuqr  ..■ 

Japan „ 

Guam _ 

Australia  ... 

Japan  

Hong  Mtof  . 
Thailand  .... 
Korea  


84900  3.737.10 

353.50  

70875  __ 

807.50  2.492.00 

1.58000  8.963.00 

30625 3.04773 

1.04525 3.047.70 

84900  3.737.10 

353  50  _     ,_ 

708.75  

80750  _.         2.492.00 

82775  8,508.95 

474  00  „.. 

1.12500 

82775  .'. 1.508.9$ 

47400 

1.12500 _.. 

97975  . 3.047J0 

80750  2.492.00 

390  50 7,931  J7 

41800 

44400 

98525 _..         IJ31.73 

1.09325 IJ31.73 

82775  8J0I.IS 

474.00 

1.125.00  ..._ „... 

84900  „.: 3737.10 

35350  

708.75 

80750  2.49200 

23.486.25  76.407.01 


83.55 


62.00 
67.40 
72.33 
4950 
2S1.9S 


108.00 
9585 


Mitt 


6S.tS 
37.60 
350.27 


34.00 
52.70 
88.81 


167.90 


53  92 


4,669.65 

353  50 

70875 

3.361.50 

10.610.40 

3.426.31 

4.142.45 

4438.05 

353.50 

708.75 

3.407.50 

9,432  55 

474.00 

1.125  00 

9.480.52 

474.00 

1.125.00 

4.092.63 

3.337.10 

8.672.04 

41800 

444.00 

2.850.98 

2.977  68 

9.425.51 

474.00 

1.125.00 

4.754.00 

353.50 

708.75 

3353.42 


1.78478     101.678.04 


'  ta  dwi  constitutes  lodging  and  i 

'II  lORig   currency  is  used,  enter  U.S.  dollar  equivalent,  if  US  currency  is  used,  enter  amount  eipended 

'  Military  fansportat  Km 


lAMIE  WHirrEN.  Chairman.  Jan  31.  1992. 
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Date 


Per  diem' 


Transportation 


Other  purposes 


Total 


K  ime  of  Member  or  Employee 


Armal       Departure 


Coantiy 


Foreign  cur- 
rency 


US  dollar 
equivalent 
or  U  S  cur- 
rency' 


Foreign  cur- 
rency 


U  S  dolla> 
equivalent 
or  US  cur- 
rency' 


Foreign  cur- 
rency 


US  dollar 
equivalent 
or  U  S  cur- 
rency' 


Foreign  cur- 
rency 


US  dollar 
equivalent 
or  US  cur- 
rency' 


VM  to  Spai  I.  Oct  18-22.  1991: 
Hon  K  rman  Sisishy 


10/18 


10/21      Spam 


1.020.00 


1.020.00 
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REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  COMMITTEE  ON  ARMED  SERVICES,  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  OCT.  1  ANO  DEC  31, 

1991— Continued 


Date 


Peri 


Transportation 


Other  purposes 


loUl 


Ibme  of  Member  or  Employee 


Commeicial  airfare  . 

Hon  Floyd  Spence  

Hon  Richard  Ray 

Hon  Herbert  H  Batemaii 

Hon  James  H  Bilbray  

Hon  Joel  Hefley   

Mr.  Ronald  1  Bartek 


Ms  Georgia  C  Osterman  

Ms,  Evelyn  I.  MKkrella 

Visit  to  Philippines.  Malaysia.  Thailand.  Indonesia. 
Brunei.  Korea.  Nov  27-Dec  8.  1991: 
Hon.  William  L.  Dickinson  


Hon  Solomon  P  Orfu  . 


Hon  Omen  B  Pckett  . 


Hon  Ben  Blai 


Mr  Peter  M  Stetfes 


Mr  Steven  A.  Thompson  . 


Mr  Henry  J  Schweiler  . 


Mr.  Wade  H.  Heck 


Delegation  eipenses  

Visit  to  Bahamas.  Dec  9-12.  1991: 
Mr  Robert  E  Schaler 


Visit  to  Cuba.  Dec  11-13.1991: 
Mr  Williston  B.  Coter.  jr.  ... 

Mr  Stephen  0  Rossetti  

Mr.  Jean  D.  Reed  


Committee  total 


Arrival 

Departure 

Ifl/ifi' 

mi' 

10/18 

10/22 

1(V18 

10/22 

1IV18 

10/22 

10/18 

10/22 

10/18 

10/22 

10/18 

10/22 

10/18 

10/22 

11/27 

11/29 

11/29 

12/1 

12/1 

im 

12/3 

12ft 

12/5 

12/6 

I2ff 

12ffl 

11/27 

11/29 

11/29 

12/1 

12/1 

12/3 

I2fl 

12/5 

12« 

12/6 

12/6 

12/8 

11/27 

11/29 

1/29 

12/1 

12/1 

12AJ 

12/3 

12/5 

12fi 

12/6 

\7K 

\m 

11/27 

11/29 

11/29 

12/1 

12/1 

\2n 

1213 

12/5 

I2ft 

12/6 

12/6 

12/8 

11/27 

11/29 

11/29 

12/1 

12/1 

12/3 

m 

12/5 

12/5 

12/6 

12/6 

12/8 

11/27 

11/29 

11/29 

12/1 

12/1 

12/3 

izn 

12/5 

iin 

12/6 

12ffi 

12fl 

1W7 

11/29 

11/29 

12/1 

12/1 

12/3 

12/3 

12/5 

12ffi 

12/6 

12/6 

\m 

11/27 

11/29 

11/29 

12/1 

12/1 

12/3 

12n 

12/5 

12« 

12/6 

12« 

\m 

U/29 

12/1 

12/9 

12/9 

12/11 

12/12 

12/11 

lJ/12 

12/11 

12/12 

12/11 

12/12 

Country 


Foreign  cur- 
rency 


US.  dollar 
equnalent 
or  US  cur- 
rency' 


Foreign  cur- 
rency 


US  dollar 
equwalent 
or  US  cur- 
rency' 


Forwgn  cur- 
rency 


US  dolUr 
equivalent 
or  US  cur- 
rency' 


Foreign  cur- 
rency 


U.S. 


or  U:S.  or- 
reoey' 


Spam  .... 
Spam  ... 
Sparn  -... 
Spam  ... 

Spam 

Spam 

Spam 

Spam  


Philippines . 
Malaysia  ... 
Thailand  .... 
Indonesia  ... 

Brunei 

Korea  

Philippines . 
Malaysia  ... 
Thailand  .... 
Indonesia  ... 

Brunei 

Korea  

Philippines . 
Malaysia  ... 
Thailand  .... 
Indonesia    . 

Brunei  

Korea  

Philippines . 
Malaysia 
Thailand    ... 
Indonesia  .. 

Brunei  

Korea  

Philippines  . 
Malaysia  ... 
Thailand  ... 
Indonesia  .. 

Brunei  

Korea  

Philippines . 
Malaysia  . 
Thailand  ... 
Indonesia  ... 

Brunei 

Korea  

Philippines . 
Malaysia  . 
Thailand  ... 
Indonesia  ... 

Brunei  

Korea  

Philippines . 
Malaysia  . . 
Thailand  .... 
Indonesia  ... 

Brunei  

Korea  

Malaysia  .... 


1.275.00 
U75.00 
1.275  00 
1.275  00 
1.27500 
1.275.00 
1.275.00 
1.275.00 


364  00 
34800 
426.00 
398.00 
236.00 
484.00 
364.00 
348.00 
426.00 
398.00 
236.00 
484.00 
364.00 
348.00 
426.00 

mm 

J»M 
484.00 
364.00 
348.00 
426.00 
398.00 
236.00 
484.00 
364.00 

3a.oo 

426.00 
398.00 
236.00 
484.00 
364  00 
34800 
426.00 
398  00 
236.00 
484  00 
364  00 
348.00 
426.00 
398.00 
236.00 
484.00 
364.00 
348.00 
426.00 
398.00 
236.00 
484.00 


2.974.00 


Bahamas 
Bahamas 


Cuba  . 
Cuba  . 
Cuba  . 


250 
8.50 

94.40 
90.70 
94i9 


38JI0 


8.40 


1.126.00 


imat 


2.974.00 
1.275.00 
1.275  00 
1.275M 
1.275  00 
1.275  00 
1.27500 
li75  00 
U75J0 


364  00 

348  00 
426  00 
398  00 
236  00 
484  00 
364.00 
348  00 
426  00 
398  00 
236  00 
484  00 
364  00 
348  00 
426  00 
398  00 
236  00 
484  00 
402  00 
34800 
426  00 
477.50 
244  40 
484  00 
364  00 
348  00 
426  00 
398  OO 
236  00 
484  00 
364  00 

3a  00 

426  00 
398  00 
236  00 
484  00 
364.00 
348.00 
426  00 
398  OO 
236  00 
484  00 
364  00 
348.00 
426  00 
398  00 
236  00 
484  OO 
2i25  0C 

2.50 
8.50 

94.40 
90  70 
94  29 


29.55839 


4.100.00 


U24  90 


34.883  29 


'  Per  diem  constitutes  kidging  and  meals. 

'If  foreign  currency  is  used,  enter  U.S.  dollar  equivalent,  it  US  currency  is  used,  enter  amount  eipended. 
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Dale 


Per  diem  I 


Transportation 


Other  purposes 


Total 


Name  of  Member  or  employee 


Arrival       Departure 


Country 


Foreign  cur- 
rency 


US  dollar 
equivalent 
or  U5  cur- 
rency' 


Foreign  cur- 
rency 


US.  dollar 
equnralent 
or  US  cur- 
rency' 


U.S.  dollar  US.  dollaf 

Foreign  cur-      equivalent  Foreign  cur-      cquwalenl 
rency          or  US  cur-  rency         or  U.S  cur- 

rency' rency' 


Earl  Rieger „ 10/12 

John  Hardagi : 10/12 

Timothy  Aiken  10/12 

Maureen  Nagle __.„.. -..^^ . .*..  10/12 

Kathleen  Sullivan :._ .....  10/12 

Ann  McCormick  .. 10/12 

Michael  Deagle .. ..„..._..  10/14 

Duncan  Haggert „.„ .. ... .. 10/14 

Ian  Shinpock „ 10/16 

Committee  total  


10/18 
10/17 
10/18 
10/18 
10/18 
10/18 
10/18 
10/18 
10/18 


Bangkok. 
Bangkok. 
Bangkok. 
Bangkok. 
Bangkok. 
Bangkok, 
Bangkok. 
Bangkok. 
Bangkok. 


Thailand 
Thailand 
Thailand 
Thailand 
Thailand 
Thailand 
Thailand 
Thailand 
Thailand 


1.764.09 

1.470.07 

1.610.49 

1.IMM 

I.164M 

1.764.09 

882.04 

882.04 

294.00 

10.995  00 


1,530.00 
1.S30.00 
1,530.00 
1,530-00 
1,530.00 
1.530.00 
1.530.00 
1.530.00 
2.144.00 

14.384  00 


70J6  3J6445 

70J6  _ 3.070.43 

70J6 3J1085 

70J6  2.764.45 

70.36  2.764.45 

70J6  3J64.45 

70J6  2.48240 

70.36  2.48240 

70.36  2.508J6 

633.24  26.012.24 


'  Per  diem  constitutes  lodging  and  meals 

'If  foreign  currency  is  used,  enter  U.S.  dollar  equivalent,  if  U.S  currency  is  used,  enter  amount  eipended. 


HENRY  GON2AL£2.  Chairman.  Ian  28.  1992. 
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JocDwincdl 
Jon  Konl 


Cci  nitttt  tolal 


'Pet 
'H  (ami  I 

REPORT 


P  MbnuR  ( 


Comn^rcial  transportjtioi  . 
transponatiofl  


iiitai 


Mill 
Hon  D  Bcifitet 

Militai 
S.  B«|uii 


ItanstwtatiMi 

Comn^tcial  IransportatiM  . 


H  BtoMWf 

Militai   trmsportitioa  . 
JJ.  iit&i 

MiMat  t 
MJ.  Camp 


Cmrn  <cial  transDortaliM  . 


FM.  OianU  n 


Comm  fcial  Iranspoftatiw  . 


Hon.  M  Or  ally 


Coiim  iciai  transportaboa  . 


M.  (nnis 

Hilitai 
Hon.  E  Fal(  mavacta 

Mil 


Fas  ti 


Hon  D 

Militai 
SM.  Finlc) 


Comm  fcial  transpoftatm  . 


Coimii  (oal 


BA  Font   . 


Hon  J.  FusI 

Militai 

8  Hathaw 


V.  Mnnn 


Comm  rcial 


MiHai 


Militai 
1.  HcConnic 


M.  Murray 

Militai 
K.  IManar 


R.S.  Oli«ef 
Militar 


Commfti 
B.  Piolo 


M  PiHoyac 


Data 


fti  dicm' 


Transportaliofl 


Oltin  purposes 


Total 


I  o<  Memtef  «  employee 


Arrivtl      Departure 


CaiMtfy 


Forei|n  cur- 
rency 


U  S  ilollar 
equivalent 
or  US.  cur- 
rency' 


Foreign  cur- 
rency 


US  Dollar 
equivalent 
or  US  cur- 
rency' 


foreign  cur- 
rency 


US  dollar 
equivalent 
Of  US  cur- 
rency' 


Foreign  cur- 
rency 


US  itoilar 
equivalent 
or  US.  cur- 
rency' 


IV12 
IVll 


\m»  Thailand 
10/18  Tliailaad 
1(VI8      Thailand 


1.764  00 
1.764  00 
1.764  00 


1. 530.00 
I.S3000 
I.S3000 


70.36 
7036 
7036 


3.364  36 
3,364.36 
3,364.36 


5.29200 


4,590.00 


211.08 


10,093.08 


constitutes  lodging  and  meals. 

cumnqr  is  used,  enter  US.  Mat  eqonalent.  if  US  currency  is  used,  enter  amount  eipended. 

LEON  PMEHA.  Chairman,  ian  29.  1992 

Of  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  COMMITTEE  ON  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS,  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES.  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  OCT  1  AND  DEC.  31,  1991 


Date 


Pet  diem' 


Transportation 


Oilier  purposes 


'  Total 


line  of  Member  or  employee 


Arrival       Departure 


Countiy 


•US.  dollar 
Foreign  cur-      equivalent      Foreign  cur- 
rency or  US  cur-  rency 
rency 


■U  S  dollar 

equivalent      Foreign  cur- 
or  U  S  cur-  rency 

rency 


'US  dollar  'US.  dollar 
equivalent  Foreign  cur-      equivalent 
or  US  cur-  rency         or  US  cur- 
rency rency 


ItanspottatiM  . 


transportation  . 

navaeta  

transportation  . 


transportation 

tnttSfOftalNW  . 


Commltcial  ttanspoitatNi  . 
transportation 


Militaf  transportation  . 
G.  Ingram 


Comm  rcial  transportaliM  . 


transportation,  one-aay 
transportatiofl.  one-way 


Comm  nial  transportation 


Comm  rcial  Itanspoitation 
Hon  R  lag  marsino  


transportation 


Commfrcial  IransportatiM  . 
transportation 


Commfcial  transportatio*  . 

transportation  

lal  transportatioi  . 


Comm  icial  IranspottatHM  . 


10/18 

ii/ii 

12/4 
12/11 

rim 

12/3 
12fi 
12/7 
12/9 
12/11 

idni" 
'm» 
ivii" 
Tini 

12/4 

12/4 
12/11 

mi 
"mi" 

10/13 

i'ini 

1I/2S 

id/ib 


m 

12/1 
120 
12fi 
12/7 
I2A 
12/9 
12/12 

"ii/ii" 

1V13 

iz/ib' 

12/15 
12/18 

"iiyiii' 

12/15 
12/18 

"12/12 

"im" 

im 

imi 

......... 


10/22      Spam  


\on\ 

"12/14 

"i'm" 
.  ...^ .. 

"il/22 

...^^^-^ 

12/U 
12/13 

12/2 

12/4 

12/6 

12fl 

12/10 

12/13 

"ilvji 

10/28 

12/4 '■ 
12/6 

m" 

12/U 
12/13 


10/13 
10/15 


11/28 
12/1 


10/13 
10/15 


12/3 
12« 
12/7 

\m 

12/10 
12/11 
12/13 

"id/ii 

10/15 

12/15 
12/18 
12/22 


12/15 
12/18 
12/22 

im 
"mi" 
"i2rt" 

12/11 
12/12 


Spam  . 


Span  . 
Spam  . 
Spam  . 


Seneial .... 

Venetuela 
Sunnanie 
Tnnidad  ... 


Nigena  . 
Algeria  . 
Fianch  . 
Japan  _ 


Kona 


Spain 
Spam 


New  Zealand 
Spam  ..„ 


Austria  , 
France .. 


Venezuela 
Suriname  . 
Trinidad  ... 


10/21      Spam 


Peru  

Cotombia 


England  . 
Franc* .... 


Pern  ........ 

Columbii  . 


12/10      Brant  . 


Kuwait  

Saudi  Arabia 

Bahrain 

Qatar 


Unite  Aiab  Emiratts . 

Oman 

England 


Peru 

Cotonbta 


Japan  

Korea  

Thailand 


lOni      Spam 


Japan  . 
Korea  . 
Thailan 


Spam  . 


Spam  ... 

Algeria  . 
Tunisia  . 
Italy  ..... 


1.27500 


1.020.00 

52600 

i;b2b.(io 
"i"o»!bb 
TmM 
moo 

1,200.0$ 
2S0J0 

37500 
165.00 
72300 
484  00 

787.00 

ImJa 

1,KO.OO 

744.00 

LUOiM 


43a00 

sosoo 


338.80 

IJOOOO 

250.00 

"iMbo 

'130.00 

moo 

430.00 

"JiJHjio 
'2I4.0O 


462.00 


1SO.0O 


324.50 
142.00 

2ao.oo 


150.00 
2S4.00 


1.696ilO 
726.00 

mm 

"l"696M 
726.00 
852.00 

"imM 

526!0O 

'750!00 

327.50 
16BM 


IJ43.00 


3J20.00 


6.434.60 


2.015.00 


7.733J0 


4,774.00 


100J9 


3,612.00 
■—- 

'imJiii 


4J49.90 

'2,oilob 

"""fioSi 

i'Mw 
Ttii'M 


420.00 


2U2 


7.490.00 


1.27500 

1M3.00 

■■■—- 

"iS^db 

3.22000 

1.020  00 

imM 
""i"b7b'bb 

6,434.60 
338.00 

1.200.00 
250.00 

2.015.00 
300.00 
375.00 
165.00 
723.00 
484.00 
787  00 

7.733.80 

1.020.00 

"imM 

744'bb 

4.774.00 
1.020.00 

43ij!bb 

506.00 
4.S49.90 

338.00 
liOOOO 

250.00 
2.015.00 
1.020.00 

M4"<ib 

130.00 

MM 

430.00 

5.227.90 
474.00 
214.00 

1.348.0O 

isii^bb 

4JI4.00 

"  "44i"22 
150.00 

"""324:50 
142.00 
280.00 
7.490.00 
150.00 
294.00 

"i"?69'.89 

726.00 

852.00 

3.612.00 

I.020il0 

"i!796S 

mM 

852.00 
3.612J0 
1.020.00 

""'saiioo 

3,220.00 
750.00 
327  50 
168.00 

4,605.90 
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Date 


Per  diem" 


Transportation 


Other  purposes 


Total 


Name  ot  Member  or  employee 


Arrival 

Departure 

12/3 

12/5 

12« 

12/7 

12/7 

12/8 

12« 

12/10 

\2n 

12/11 

12/12 

12/13 

Country 


Foreign  cur- 
rency 


'US  dollai 
equivalent 
or  US  cur- 
rency 


Foreign  cur- 
rency 


•US  dollar 

equnalent      Foreign  cut- 
ot  US  cur-         rency 
rency 


'US  dollar 
equivalent 
or  US  cur- 
rency 


Foreign  ciit- 
tency 


'US.  Mv 

egunaM 

ot  US  cat- 

rency 


P.  Ravalgi 


Commercial  transportation  . 
A.  Roberts 

Military  transpoftatm  

S.  Roth 


Commercial  transxrtalion 
R.  Scheunemann 

Commercial  transportation  . 
D  Schlieliei 

Militaiy  transportation 

M.  Slet2inger  

Commercial  transportahon  . 
Hon.  S.J  Solarj  

Militaiy  transportation 


Commercial  transportation  . 
I.  Spalatin  

Commercial  transportation  . 
M,  Tiavlandes  


Commercial  transportation  . 
Hon  R.  Torricelli  


Military  transportation 

Commercial  transportation 
M.  Van  Ousen  


Commercial  transportabon 

R  Wilson 


Commercial  transportation 
J.Weber  

Militaiy  transportation 

P.  Weir  


Military  transportation 


Commercial  transportation  . 

Hon.  E.  Faleomavaega  

Commercial  transportation  . 


12/2 
12/6 
12/7 
12/8 

ii/ii 

"12/16 
12/17 
12/20 
12/21 

'ii/ii' 
"ib/is" 
"ii/ii 
ib/iF 

10/13 

imi 

12/17 
12/17 
12«0 

im\ 

12/23 

ivi'i' 

12/4 
10/13 

12/3 
12/5 
12/7 
12/8 
12/9 
12/12 

,'^|- 

12/3 

12/5 

12/7 

12/8 

12/10 

12/11 

"ii/ii 
ii/ii" 

10/13 

"ivj" 

12/18 


12/5 
12/7 
12ffl 
12/10 


Saudi  Arabia  

Bahrain 

Qatar  _. 

United  Arab  Emirates . 

Oman  

England _.... 


Thailand  .... 

Laos 

Vietnam  

Hon|  Kong  . 


420.00 
150.00 
96.18 
324.50 
142.00 
MM 

"ai'M 


10/21      Spaii  . 


12/17 
12/19 
12«1 
12/23 

11/19 

iini' 
"imi' 

"ifl/ii 

10/15 

12/17 
12/17 
12/19 
12/21 
12/23 
12/24 


Hong  Kong  ... 
North  Kotea  . 

Japan 

South  Korea  . 

ElSaliraiior'" 

Sp*M  

Spain 


Peru  

Colombia 

Hong  Kong _ 

China 

North  Koiea  ._ 

Japan  

South  Korea  

Thailand  i. 


12/12      Switsrtand , 


12/4 
12/6 


10/13 
10/15 


Austna  . 
France .. 


Peru 

Columbia 


504,00 

Tieoiio 
252;bb 

500.00 
186.00 
48400 

siiii^bb 

imiM 
■""526!bb 
'xHiM 

294.00 
252!ob 

OiM 

186.00 
484.00 

75.00 

""442.00 

"""moo 

506.00 

iioM 

294.00 


12/10      Btaal 


12/3 

12/5 

12/7 

!2ffl 

12/10 

12/11 

12/13 

iz^  ■ 

12« 

12/7 

12/8 

12/10 

12/11 

12/16 


Kuwait 


462.00 


Saudi  Arabia 

Bahrain 

Qatar 


United  Arab  Emirates . 

Oman  

England  


420.00 
150.00 
»8524 
324.50 
142.00 
280.00 


7.490.00 


2J7I.70 


4M.0O 

"lisbJio 


21.22 


izniu 
'TjaiJii 

"woilb 


Kuwait 


Saudi  Arabia 

Bahrain 

Qatai 


United  Arab  Emirates . 

Oman  

Egypt  


10/21      Spam 


10/13 
10/15 

"ii/ii 

"i'i/'ii" 


Peru  

Colombia 


Btaiil  . 


Tamran 


Grand  total  tor  4th  quarter 


420.00 
150.00 
9618 
324.50 
142  00 
935.00 

"i;b2b!bb 
"■'sbs^bb 

HUM 

■■■—- 


4JS5.0O 


7.490.00 


7.764.70 


*»UM 

5^09800 


21J2 


21i2 


613.00 


441.22 
150.00 
9618 
324.50 
142.00 
280  00 
7.490  00 
852.00 


504.00 
2J71.70 
1.020.00 

iiZM 

500  00 

186  00 

484  00 

4,84800 

544  00 

1.128  00 

1,020.00 

526"bb 

3^2000 
150  00 
294.00 

""zajjii 

MM 

186M 

4«.0t 

liM 

iZKM 
44200 

2.828  00 
43800 
U6« 

S.7UJI 

■sen 

294.00 

'462."b0 

4.655.00 

'""44172 
150  00 
8524 
32450 
142  00 
280.00 
7,490.00 

Uih 

150  00 
9618 
324.50 
14200 
935.00 
7,764.70 
1,02000 

50500 

164.00 

iiiM 

4J14.00 
2.007  50 
5.09800 


186.006.26 


'  Per  diem  constitutes  lodging  and  meals. 

'It  loreign  currency  is  used,  enter  US  dollar  equivalent,  it  U.S.  currency  is  used,  enter  amount  eipended. 

'Represents  relunds  ol  unused  per  dieir.. 


DANTE  B  FASaa.  Jan  31.  1992 


REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL. 


COMMIHEE  ON  MERCHANT  MARINE  AND  FISHERIES,  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  RtPRESENTATIVES.  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  OCT. 
DEC  31.  1991 


1  AND 


Date 


Pel  diem ' 


Transportation 


Other  purposes 


Total 


Name  of  Member  or  employee 


Arrival       Departure 


Country 


Foreign  cur- 
rency 


U.S  dollar 
equivalent 
or  US  cur- 
rency' 


Foreign  cur- 
rency 


US  dollar 
equivalent 
or  US  cur- 
rency' 


Foreign  cur- 
rency 


US  dollar 
equivalent 
or  US  cur- 
rency' 


Foreign  cur- 
rency 


US  dollar 
equwalent 
or  U  S  cur- 
rency' 


James  K.  McCallum  . 

Charles  0  Moore  

Jeffrey  R,  Pike  


11/9 
12/14 
1 1/11 


11/16 
12/21 
11/13 


Spam  

Switierland 
Spam  


Committee  total 


148.881  1.435.00 

1.84980  1.326.00 

63.806  '503  00 


'  3.220  00 

'  1.828.00 

3,220.00 


4i55.00 
3.IMJI 
3.723M 


3264  00 


8.26800 


11.53200 


'Per  diem  constitutes  lodging  and  meals. 

'If  foreign  currency  is  used,  enter  U.S.  dollar  equivalent;  if  US  currency  is  used,  enter  amount  eipended. 

'Commercial  airfare 

'Traveler  returned  SI12  to  US  Treasury  upon  return 


WALTER  B  JONES.  Cbainun,  Jan.  22. 1992. 
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f  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL.  COMMITTEE  ON  PUBLIC  WORKS  AND  TRANSPORTATION.  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES.  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  OCT.  1 

AND  DEC.  31.  1991 

Date 

Per  diem ' 

Transportation 

Other  purposes                         Tola 

lU 

le  of  Meml)er  or  employee 

«mval 

Departure 

Counlrv                                                       "^   *"" 
^                        Foreign  cur-      equivalent 

rency         or  US  cur- 
rency' 

Foreign  cur- 
rency 

US  dollar 
equivalent 
or  US  cur- 
rency' 

US.  dollar 
Foreign  cur-      equnraltnt      Foreign  cur- 
rency        Of  US  cur-         rency 
rency' 

US  dollar 
equivalent 
or  US  cur- 
rency' 

Hon.  Ben  Joni 

1  ....._ 11/08 

icuBentHy  „.. 11/08 

ittee  total  _ ._ 

11/12 
11/11 

Norway 843.00 

- -•- •-     ~- -■• 

843.00 
1.669,00 

Hon  Helen  (y 

Norway 562.00 

>  1.107  00 

Comi 

1.405,00 

1.107  00 

2.51200 

■PHllM 

>«lmipi 
iMManra 

REPORT 

institutes  iod|in|  and  meals 
t  commercial  transportation 

OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL.  COMMIHEE  ON  SCIENCE.  SPACE,  AND  TECHNOLOGY 

AND  DEC.  31.  1991 

HOBtRI  A  ROE.  Chairman.  Jan  31.  1992 

U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES.  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  OCT.  1 

Date 

Per  diem' 

Transportation 

Other  purposes                         Tota 

III 

le  ot  Member  a  employee 

Ainval 

Departure 

Cnunlrv                                                       "^   ''"'"" 
^                          Foreign  cur-      equivalent 

rency          or  U  S  cur- 
rency' 

Foreign  cur- 
rency 

US  dollar 
equivalent 
or  US  cur- 
rency' 

US  dollar 
Foreign  cur-      equivalent      Foreign  cur- 
rency        ot  US  cur-         rency 
rency' 

US  dollar 
equivalent 
or  US  cur- 
rency' 

RKhard  M  01 

!nna««  _...       10/6 

10/13 

Canada 1550  41 

570.00 

2.120.41 
277  70 
500.00 

2n.j« 

Harry  S  Daw: 

in  Ir ..      ; 11/12 

isportatioe  

11/14 

Frencli  Gniaiia _ 500.00 

MSAIr. 

Hon.  George 

BroM.  It  _ _      12/11 

12/18 

Isad  .    .-     ..    .. 1,200.00 

1.770.00 
1.77000 

1,200.00 
1.770.00 

1,200  00 
1,77000 

CoiTunei 

Maael  0  Qi 

lar _  12/11 

12/18 

ystM IJ0O.OO 

Commei 

lal  ait 

Ittee  total  

■ 

Comr 

4  450  41 

3.81770 

57000 

8,838  11 

1  Per  diem 
'ntoreir 

REPORT  ( 

onstitutes  lod|ing  and  meals 

lurrency  is  used,  enter  US.  dollar  eounaltflt.  il  U  S  cunency  is  used,  enter  amount  eipcnded. 

GEUKGt  £  mm.  )r .  Chairman.  Ian  30 

F  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  COMMIHEE  ON  WAYS  AND  MEANS.  US  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  OCT  1  AND  DEC. 

1992 

31,  1991 

Date 

Per  diem ' 

Transportation 

Other  purposes                           Tota 

Na 

Arrival 

Departure 

Count™                                               "  S  dollar 
^                          Foreign  cur-      equivalent 
rency          or  US,  cur- 
rency' 

Foreign  cur- 
rency 

US,  dollar 
equivalent 
or  US  cur- 
rency' 

US  dollar 
Foreign  cur-      equivalent      Foreign  cur- 
rency         or  US  cur-          rency 
rency' 

us  dollar 
equivalent 
or  U  S  cur- 
rency' 

Thelnia  Askcy 

- 12ffl 

12/12 
lal  transportation  

12/12 
12/14 

SwilMfland 1 564.70         1 105  70 

.« , 

isinm 

38800 
3,26800 
2.548  00 
3,26800 
3,268  00 

1.105.00 
840.00 
2.897.00 
659.61 
4,320.00 
3.43200 
4.81500 
5.257  00 

Coninier 

Great  Britain  _   4C4.40          8I0.08 

......    . .... 

FranUrn  Pniti 

Jr _ 11/19 

11/20 

11/1 

12/20 

12/15 

1W2 

Canada ,,.    ,_ 271.61 

Joanna  SheltG 

10/28 

Swilarland 6.588.00         1.052  00 

Switjerland       .                             1 238  90            884  00 

"* 

GeorieWetse 

„ 12/16 

—■--'■ 

Maiy  lane  W| 

«l  _ 12/7 

Switzerland  _ 2.19060          1.547  00 

Switzerland 2.874.15         1.98900 

Bruce  Wilson 

11/13 

* 

ttee  total  

" "■ 

Comr 

- 7.688,61 

15.63700 

23.32561 

iPef  diem 
'Htoreim 

REPORT 

onstilutes  todgini  and  meals 

urrency  is  used,  enter  US  doUai  equivalent,  it  US  currency  is  used  enter  amount  eipended. 

DAN  ROSIENKOWSKI.  CHAIRMAN,  JAN  22.  1992. 

OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL.  COMMISSION  ON  SECURITY  AND  COOPERATION  IN  EUROPE.  US  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES.  EXPENDED  BETWEEN 

OCT.  1  AND  DEC.  31,  1991 

Date 

Pet  diem ' 

Transportation 

Other  purposes                          Tola 

Na 

K  Ot  Member  ot  employee 

Arrival 

Departure 

Countrv                                               ^^  *"" 
"™  ^                          Foreign  cur-      equivalent 

rency          or  US,  cur- 
rency' 

Foreign  cur- 
rency 

U  S,  dollar 
equivalent 
or  US  cur- 
rency' 

US  dollar 
Foreign  cur-      equivalent      Foreign  cur- 
rency         or  US  cur-          rency 
rency' 

us.  dollar 
equivalent 
or  U.S.  cur- 
rency' 

Pilncia  Carte 

12/27 

•sky  ~ 

11/29 

11/3 

12/26 
1/4 
11/28 
12/7 
11/1 
11/17 
10/11 
10/17 
10/18 
12/3 
12/11 
11/8 
11/12 
11/8 
11/12 
10/6 
10/20 
10/24 
11/5 
11/28 
12/3 
12ffl 
12/12 
12/18 

United  Slates  

4.60580 

4,605  80 

465,00 
3.513.50 

494.50 
2.630.00 
3,330  85 
4.057.80 
1.615.00 

185,00 
3.50980 

600  00 

Urtelustan  _ 465.00 

Oiesl  Deycha 

United  States _    

3.51350 

44  50 

2.630.00 

- 

U S SR _... ,..„              450 00 

Oawd  Evans 

United  Slates  ....   . 

Norway 3.003J10 

..... 

32785 

Mio  Finerty  . 

United  States „     

4.057.80 

10/12 
10/17 

USSR _    „         MIS.00 

... 

France .........    _„    ...           It$.in 

United  Stales  .„     ....                .......    „ 

3.509.80 

' ,        .,,■_' 

12/4 

>r  

USSR „    .„;    „     .    ^^..„.           600.00 

*. 

Miry  Sue  Hal 

United  States  ..    „  _  . 

m 

-■    •■■ -    ■■ 

11/9 

M                                                     

Norway 843.00 

843.00 

Hon  StenyHt 

United  Stales  ... _.;.„ 

TjBtio 

••• ••- .-•— ^- 

n 

Norway _ .......           843.00 

United  States  ......    _..._ _ 

843.00 

1,854.10 

2.428.15 

630.00 

3.403.10 

4,677.35 

459.00 

845.00 

840.00 

120.70 

843.00 
2J36.50 
3.105.00 
3.636.00 

Heatlief  Hurtb 

10/7 
10/21 

"m" 

11/28 

\vt 

12/12 

Austria  _ 2.428.15 

Cachoslovalua 630.00 

United  Slates  . , 

1.62155 

Austria _„    ._.: 3,05580 

USSR _ 4S9.00 

Austria  „„ 846.00 

Cttcboslovakia 840.00 

.............. 

Austria ....;..    .    J20  fl) 

Jesse  Jacobs 

United  Stales ^ .._.._    ....   .     _    ,. 

Nonvaj _.. _ M3.W 

United  Stales  

iMofl _..  ::::i 

tl/3 

JearmeMdlii 

10/31 
11/16 

2.33650 

10200 

3.636.00 

Norway :         3.003.0S 

McliaelOclis 

United  States  „ 
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REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  COMMISSION  ON  SECURITY  AND  COOPERATION  IN  EUROPE,  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  EXPENDED  BETWEEN 

OCT  1  AND  DEC.  31,  1991— Continued 


Date 


Name  ol  Menibet  ot  entploiee 


Attnral       Departure 


Country 


R.  Spencer  Olivet . 

Erika  Schlafet  

Samuel  Wise  


11/29 

"im 
...._.„. 


11/28 
12/8 
12/26 
1/4 
11/8 
11/12 
11/1 
11/15 
10/20 
10«5 
11/8 
11/12 


U.S.S.R 

United  StatK  .. 

USSR 

United  States  .. 

Uzbekistan 

United  States  .. 

Non»ay , 

United  States  .. 

Norway 

United  States  .. 
Czechoslovakia 
United  States  .. 


Committee  total 


Per  diem' 

US  dollar 
Foreign  cur-      equwalent 
rency         or  US.  cur- 
rency' 

266.75 

Z~~i:  mM 

~~~.  Mibd 

ZZZZ  imM 

ZZZZ    ""iSioib 

'~~'.  lim 

27.37440 


Transportation 


Other  purposes 


ToUl 


Foreign  cur- 
rency 


US  dollar 
equwalent 
or  US  cur- 
rency' 


Foteign  cur- 
rency 


US  dollar 
eqiinalent 
ot  US  cur- 
rency' 


US  dollar 

Foreign  cur-      equnralent 

rency         or  US  cur- 


3J73.40 

ImM 

ffl 

43.636  95 


4s.n 


26675 
3J73,40 

695.78 
4.605  80 

500.00 

843^06 

2.489.00 
3.00300 
1.85410 
1.040.00 

ii43« 


'  Per  diem  constitutes  lodging  and  meals. 

'II  toreign  currency  is  used,  enter  US.  dollar  equivalent,  il  US  currency  is  used,  enter  amount  eipended 

^  Military  aircraft. 


37363 


71J84  98 


STENY  H  HOnR,  Chairman.  Ian  31   1992 


REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL.  PERMANENT  SELECT  COMMinEE  ON  INTELLIGENCE.  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  XT  1  AND 

DEC.  31,  1991 


Date 


Per  diem' 


T'ansportation 


Name  of  Member  or  employee 


Arrival       Departure 


Country 


Foteign  cur- 
rency 


US  dollar 

equnralent      Foreign  cur- 
or  US  cur-  rency 

rency' 


US  dollar 
equivalent 
or  US  cur- 
rency' 


Othet  purposes 

U  S  dollar 

Foreign  cur-      equwalent 

rency         ot  US  cur- 


Total 


US  dollar 
Foreign  cur-      equnralent 
rency         or  US  cur- 
rency' 


Louis  H  Dupart.  staff     . 
Committee  total 


12,'9 


12/11      South  America. 


225,00 


225  00 


225  00 


'  Per  diem  constitutes  lodging  and  meals, 

'If  foreign  currency  is  used,  enter  US  dollar  equivalent,  if  US  currency  is  used,  enter  amount  eipended 


225  00 


DAVE  McCURD*.  Chairman,  Ian  29.  1992 

REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL.  86TH  INTERPARLIAMENTARY  UNION,  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES.  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  OCT  4  AND  OCT.  11,  1991 


Date 

Country 

Per  diemi 

Transportation 

Other 

purposes 

Tout 

Name  ol  Member  or  employee 

Arnval 

Departure 

Foreign  cur- 
rency 

US  dollar 
equwalent 
or  US  cur- 
rency' 

Foreign  cur- 
rency 

US  dollar 
equivalent 
or  US  cur- 
rency' 

Foreign  cur- 
rency 

US  dollar 
equwalent 
or  US  cur- 
rency' 

Foreign  cur- 
rency 

US  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US  cur 

rency' 

Elizabeth  Davidson  

10/4 

10/11 

Chile  

956,67 

M2.50 
•12  JO 

96917 
2J6I00 

644  74 
3266,00 

95178 
2661  00 

Commercial    round    trip    Washington/Chile/ 

2,661.00 

Washington. 
Deborah  Bums  

10/4 
10/4 

10/10 

Chile  

63224 

. 

Commercial    lound   tnp   Washington/Chile/ 

Chile  

32U.M 

Washington. 
Charles  O'Regan 

10/11 

939.28 

M2J0 

Commercial    round    tnp    Washmgton/Chile/ 

- 

2.66100 

Washington, 

■■-- 

Committee  total  

2.52819 

8.588  00 

37  50 

11.153.69 

■  Per  diem  constitutes  lodging  and  meats. 

'If  foreign  currency  is  used,  enter  US.  dollar  equivalent;  if  US  currency  is  used,  enter  amount  eipended. 

'Airport  departure  tai.  Chile, 


DANTE  B  FASaiL  Chairman.  Fell  5.  1992. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

lOmitted  from  the  Record  of  February  11, 19911 

2801.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget,  transmitting 
the  cumulative  report  on  rescessions  and  de- 
ferrals of  budget  authority  as  of  February  1. 
1992,  pursuant  to  2  U.S.C.  685(e)  (H.  Doc.  No. 
102-186);  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

2802.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  (Installations),  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  extent  of  contractor  performance 
of  commercial  and  industrial  functions  dur- 
ing fiscal  year  1991.  pursuant  to  10  U.S.C.  2304 
note;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 


2803.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  National 
Credit  Union  Administration,  transmitting 
the  annual  report  on  operations  and  finan- 
cial information,  pursuant  to  12  U.S.C. 
1752a(d);  to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs. 

2804.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  D.C.  Act  9-150,  "D.C.  Government 
Comprehensive  Merit  Personnel  Act  of  1978 
Council  Review  Period  Temporary  Amend- 
ment Act  of  1992,"  pursuant  to  D.C.  Code, 
section  l-233(c)(l);  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

2805.  A  letter  from  the  National  Council  on 
Education  Standards  and  Testing,  transmit- 
ting the  Council's  final  report  covering  the 
period  from  June  27,  1991  to  January  15,  1991, 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  102-62,  section  405(a), 
(b)  (105  Stat.  315);  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

2806.  A  letter  from  the  Inspector  General, 
Department  of  Interior,  transmitting  a  copy 


of  the  final  audit  report  of  payments,  obliga- 
tions, reimbursements,  and  other  uses  of  the 
hazardous  substance  Superfund  for  fiscal 
year  1990,  pursuant  to  31  U.S.C.  7501  note;  to 
the  Committee  on  Elnergy  and  Commerce. 

2807.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  En- 
ergy, transmitting  the  16th  report  on  en- 
forcement actions  and  comprehensive  status 
of  Elxxon  and  stripper  well  oil  overcharge 
funds;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce. 

2808.  A  letter  flrom  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Legislative  Affairs,  transmitting 
a  report  documenting  the  progress  which  has 
been  made  concerning  the  release  of  political 
prisoners  in  South  Africa,  pursuant  to  22 
U.S.C.  5061(b);  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

2809.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director,  De- 
fense Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmit- 


229^ 


ttB 


UMI 


tlngr 
sis  an(j 
full- 
1961 


tir  le 


Comm^tee 

2810. 
fen8« 
ting 
for 


tie 
am  s 


1 3 


annual  report  containing  an  analy- 

descriptlon  of  services  performed  by 

USG  employees  during-  fiscal  year 

p|irsuant  to  22  U.S.C.   2765(a):   to   the 

on  Foreign  Affairs. 

K  letter  from  the  Acting  Director,  De- 

^curity  Assistance  Agency,  transmit- 

annual  estimate  and  justification 

sales  program  as  of  September  1991, 

to  22  U.S.C.  2765(a);  to  the  Commit- 

orelgn  Affairs. 

\  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Legislative  Affairs,  transmitting 
Chat  the  report  on  the  assistance  re- 
international  terrorism  which  was 
to  foreign  countries  by  the  U.S. 
during  fiscal  year  1991  will  not 
by  February  1,  1992;  to  the  Com- 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

^  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 

United  States,  transmitting  a  report 

Ffderal  agencies  accepted  recommenda- 

all  cases  in  fiscal  year  1991,  pursuant 

S.C.  720(b);  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 

Ope  rations. 
A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Director, 
/Ori)S,  transmitting  the  Corp's  report 
under  the  Freedom  of  Informa- 
pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  552(d):  to  the 
on  Government  Operations. 
K  letter  from  the  Chairman,  U.S.  Sys- 
•rotection    Board,    transmitting    the 
annual  report  regarding  the  Govern- 
i  the  Sunshine  Act.   pursuant  to  5 
S52(j);  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
C  perations. 
A  letter  from  the  Director,  Office  of 
Management,    transmitting    the 
aifaual  report  on  the  Federal  Ekjual  Op- 
ty   Recruitment    Program,    pursuant 
.C.  7201(e);  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
nd  Civil  Service. 

V  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Gen- 
Administration,  transmitting  a 
a  prospectus  proposing  a  lease  for  the 
Labor  Relations  Board  in  Washing- 
pursuant  to  40  U.S.C.  606(a):  to  the 
on  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 


pursuapt 
tee  on 

2811. 
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Commt^tee 
tation 

2817.  k  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary. 
Conser  'ation  and  Renewable  Energy,  Depart- 
ment (  f  Energy,  transmitting  the  10th  an- 
nual u  )date  on  the  ocean  thermal  energy 
conver  ion  program  and  comprehensive  pro- 
gram Tianagement  plan,  pursuant  to  42 
U.S.C.  1002(d);  to  the  Committee  on  Science, 
Space,  ind  Technology. 

2818.  \  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  Jnited  States,  transmitting  notice  of 
his  ini  sntion  to  add  Estonia,  Latvia,  and 
Lithua  lia  to  the  list  of  beneficiary  develop- 
ing coi  ntries  under  the  Generalized  System 
of  Prel  jrences  [GSP],  pursuant  to  19  U.S.C. 
2462(a)  H.  Doc.  102-187);  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  a  id  Means  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

2819.  ^  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Stat  i  for  Legislative  Affairs,  transmitting 
the  rei  art  regarding  El  Salvador;  jointly,  to 
the  Co  nmittees  on  Appropriations  and  For- 
eign Al  fairs. 

2820.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Nuclear 
Regula  xjry  Commission,  transmitting  a  re- 
port 01  the  nondisclosure  of  safeguards  in- 
format  on  for  the  quarter  ending  December 
31,  1991  pursuant  to  42  U.S.C.  2167(e):  jointly, 
to  the  Committees  on  Energy  and  Commerce 
and  Ini  srior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

2821.  A  letter  from  the  Inspector  General. 
Depart  nent  of  Commerce,  transmitting  a  re- 
iwrt  01  the  Commerce  Department's  compli- 
ance 1  Ith,  and  the  effectiveness  of,  the 
"Anti-:  xjbbying  Act";  jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations  and  Ap- 
proprla  tions. 

2822.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  En- 
ergy, t  unsmitting  the  annual  determination 
regardi  ag  the  viability  of  domestic  uranium 


mining  and  milling  industries,  pursuant  to  42 
U.S.C.  2210b(a);  jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  and  Energy 
and  Commerce. 

ISubmitted  February  14.  19911 

2823.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral, the  General  Accounting  Office,  trans- 
mitting a  review  of  the  President's  second 
special  impoundment  message  for  fiscal  year 
1992,  pursuant  to  2  U.S.C.  685  (H.  Doc.  No. 
102-190);  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

2824.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Federal 
Financial  Institutions  Examination  Council, 
transmitting  the  Council's  1991  annual  re- 
port of  the  appraisal  subcommittee,  pursu- 
ant to  Public  Law  101-73,  section  1103(a)(4) 
(103  Stat.  512);  to  the  Committee  on  Banking. 
Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

2825.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services,  transmitting  the  first 
report  on  prevention  activities  in  the  areas 
of  alcoholism  and  drug  abuse,  pursuant  to  42 
U.S.C.  290aa(e)(2):  to  the  Committee  on  En- 
ergy and  Commerce. 

2826.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Vice 
President  (Government  and  Public  Affairs), 
Department  of  Transportation,  transmitting 
the  annual  report  on  activities  of  the  De- 
partment, pursuant  to  49  U.S.C.  308(a);  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

2827.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman, 
Consumer  Product  Safety  Commission, 
transmitting  a  report  made  by  the  Commis- 
sion under  section  37  of  the  Consumer  Prod- 
uct Safety  Act,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  101- 
608,  section  112(f)(2)  (104  Stat.  3117);  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

2828.  A  letter  from  the  Federal  Inspector. 
Alaska  Natural  Gas  Transportation  System, 
transmitting  a  report  on  its  activities  under 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  for  calendar 
year  1991,  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  552(d);  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

2829.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary,  Department  of  Interior,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend 
subsection  17(j)  of  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act 
to  delete  a  reporting  requirement:  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

2830.  A  letter  from  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America,  transmitting  the  Scout's  1991  re- 
port to  the  Nation,  pursuant  to  36  U.S.C.  28: 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

2831.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Attorney 
General  (Legislative  Affairs).  Department  of 
Justice,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  amend  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of 
1965  to  extend  the  minority  language  provi- 
sion, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI;  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means.  H.R.  939.  A  bill  to  provide  eligi- 
bility to  members  of  the  Selected  Reserve 
for  the  veterans  home  loan  program:  with  an 
amendment  (Rept.  102-292.  pt.  2).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI:  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means.  Report  on  1991  Comprehensive 
oversight  initiative  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means:  (Rept.  102-431).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI;  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means.  H.R.  4210.  A  bill  to  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  provide  incen- 


tives for  Increased  economic  growth  and  to 
provide  tax  relief  for  families:  (Rept.  102- 
432).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause  4 
of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  Introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 
By  Mr.  SHARP: 
H.R.  4220.  A  bill  to  require  manufacturers 
of  passenger   cars,   light   trucks,   and   sport 
utility    vehicles    to    display    on    such    cars, 
trucks,    and    vehicles    sold    in    the    United 
States  a  statement  of  estimated  range  of  do- 
mestic content  in  such  cars,  trucks,  and  ve- 
hicles and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  LaFALCE  (for  himself,  Mr.  Ire- 
land.  Mr.   Mfume,  Mr.  Towns,  Mr. 
CONVERS,  Mr.  Lewis  of  Georgia,  and 
Mr.  Franks  of  Connecticut: 
H.R.  4221.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1986  to  provide  incentives  for 
investments  in  disadvantaged  business  enter- 
prises:   to    the    Committee    on    Ways    and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  ANDREWS  of  New  Jersey. 
H.R.  4222.  A  bill  to   prohibit  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  from  contracting  with  for- 
eign contractors  for  ship  repair  until  a  cer- 
tification is  made  to  Congress:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  BOEHLERT. 
H.R.  4223.  A  bill  to  authorize  a  study  of  the 
struggle  for  American  Independence  within 
the  northern  frontier;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  FAWELL: 
H.R.  4224.   A  bill   to  reduce  the  amounts 
available  for  the  expenses  of  the  House  of 
Representatives   and    to    effect   certain    re- 
forms in  the  operations  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives: jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
House  Administration,  Rules,  and  Post  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  FRANK  of  Massachusetts: 
H.R.  4225.  A  bill  to  amend  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  to  modify  the  residency  require- 
ment for  U.S.  attorneys  and  assistant  U.S. 
attorneys:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mr.  KLUG  (for  himself.  Mr.  Doo- 
LiTTLE,  Mr.  Petri,  Mr.  Pallone,  Mr. 
GRANDY.   Mr.   ROEMER.  Mr.   Boehner, 
Mr.  Dreier  of  California,  Mr.  Frank 
of  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Marlenee,  Mr. 
abercrombie,  and  Mr.  Cunningham): 
H.R.  4226.  A  bill  to  amend  title  23.  United 
States  Code,   to   modify   requirements  that 
States  have  in  effect  laws  requiring  the  use 
of  motorcycle  helmets:  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  LEHMAN  of  California: 
H.R.  4227.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  eligi- 
bility requirements  applicable  to  regular  un- 
employment   compensation    benefits    shall 
apply  in  determining  eligibility  for  emer- 
gency unemployment  compensation  benefits; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By    Mr.    MFUME    (for    himself,    Mrs. 
Bentley.     Mrs.     Byron,     and     Mr. 
Cardin): 
H.R.  4228.  A  bill  to  make  available  to  con- 
sumers certain  information  regarding  auto- 
mobiles: to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  PENNY: 
H.R.  4229.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  termi- 
nation of  further  production  of  the  Trident  II 
(D-5)  missile;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  WELDON: 
H.R.  4230.   A  bill   to  amend  the  National 
Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966 


to  require  manufacturers  and  importers  of 
motor  vehicles  to  label  vehicles  as  to  place 
of  final  production  and  the  value  of  parts 
produced  in  the  United  States;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  RUSSO: 

H.  Con.  Res.  275.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
United  States  should  reduce  its  military  ex- 
penditures and  use  the  savings  from  such  a 
reduction  to  reinvest  in  American  economic 
and  human  resources  jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Armed  Services;  Education  and 
Labor;  the  Judiciary;  Public  Works  and 
Transportation:  Science,  Space,  and  Tech- 
nology: and  Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  CONYERS: 

H.  Res.  363.  Resolution  providing  amounts 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House  for  ex- 
penses of  investigations  and  studies  by  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations  in  the 
2d  sess.  of  the  102d  Congress;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  DELLUMS: 

H.  Res.  364.  Resolution  providing  amounts 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House  for  ex- 
penses of  investigations  and  studies  by  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia  in 
the  2d  sess.  of  the  102d  Congress;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  FASCELL: 

H.  Res.  365.  Resolution  providing  amounts 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House  for  ex- 
penses of  investigations  and  studies  by  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  in  the  2d  sess. 
of  the  102d  Congress;  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  McCURDY: 

H.  Res.  366.  Resolution  providing  amounts 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House  for  ex- 
penses of  Investigations  and  studies  by  the 
Permanent  Select  Committee  on  Intelligence 
in  the  2d  sess.  of  the  102d  Congress;  to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  sponsors 
were  added  to  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions as  follows: 

H.R.  299:  Mr.  SUNDQUIST. 

H.R.  308:  Mr.  Cox  of  California. 

H.R.  444:  Mr.  DooLrrTLE,  Mr.  Kyl,  and  Mr. 
Stump. 

H.R.  710:  Mr.  Hansen,  Mr.  Gejdenson.  and 
Mr.  Bacchus. 

H.R.  766:  Mr.  Hayes  of  Illinois. 

H.R.  888:  Mr.  SANDERS.  Mr.  VALENTINE,  and 
Ms.  Norton. 

H.R.  1067:  Mr.  Roberts,  Mr.  Pastor,  Mr. 
Nichols,  and  Mr.  Blackwell. 

H.R.  1406:  Mr.  Wyden. 

H.R.  1414:  Mr.  Nichols  and  Mr.  Browder. 

H.R.  1527:  Mr.  BLACKWELL. 

H.R.  1541:  Mr.  Synar. 

H.R.  2089:  Mr.  Traxler. 

H.R.  2410:  Mrs.  Morella. 

H.R.  2569:  Mr.  KoLBE,  Mr.  Dornan  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  Mr.  Blaz. 

H.R.  2966:  Mr.  DeFazio,  Mr.  THOMAS  of 
Georgia,  Mr.  Moody,  Mr.  Jenkins,  Mrs. 
SCHROEDER,  and  Mr.  Shuster. 

H.R.  3222:  Mr.  BACCHUS. 

H.R.  3553:  Mr.  Mfume. 

H.R.  3609:  Ms.  Snowe. 

H.R.  3690:  Mr.  LIPINSKI.  Mr.  Russo,  and  Mr. 
Wilson. 

H.R.  3937:  Mr.  Zimmer,  Mr.  Andrews  of 
New  Jersey,  Ms.  Kaptur.  and  Mr.  Lantos. 

H.R.  3943:  Mr.  HARRIS,  Mr.  LEHMAN  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  GUARINI,  Mr.  Dorgan  of  North 
Dakota,  and  Mr.  Carper. 

H.R.  3952:  Mr.  Sanders. 

H.R.  4013:  Mr.  Harris,  Mr.  Jontz,  Mr.  Be- 
viLL.  and  Mr.  Traficant. 

H.R.    4083:    Mr.    STAGGERS,    Mr.    SLATTERY, 

Mr.  McGrath,  Mr.  MARTINEZ.  Mr.  Sikorski. 
Mr.  Stokes,  Mr.  Lantos.  and  Mr. 
Bustamante. 


H.R.  4107:  Mr.  HORTON. 

H.R.  4111:  Mr.  Studds.  Mr.  SMnn  of  Iowa, 
Mr.  Serrano.  Mr.  Flake,  Mr.  LaKocco,  Mrs. 
Johnson  of  Connecticut,  Mr.  Andrews  of 
Maine,  Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Pastor,  Mrs. 
Lloyd,  Mr.  Lagomarsino.  Mr.  Kostmayer, 
and  Mr.  Torres. 

H.R.  4130:  Mr.  BLAZ,  MR.  BULEY.  Mr.  HUN- 
TER, Mr.  DooLriTLE,  Mr.  Ireland,  Mr.  Por- 
ter, and  Mr.  Allard. 

H.R.  4150:  Mr.  Blaz  and  Mr.  Moorhead. 

H.J.  Res.  293:  Mr.  CoNDrr,  Mr.  Perkins,  Mr. 
Montgomery.  Mr.  Hayes  of  Illinois,  Mr. 
Bustamante,  Mr.  Hamilton,  and  Mr. 
Parker. 

H.  Con.  Res.  243:  Mr.  ABERCROMBIE.  Mr. 
Bustamante,  Mr.  DeFazio.  Mr.  Dorgan  of 
North  Dakota,  Mr.  Dymally,  Mr.  Engel,  Mr. 
Gejdenson,  Mr.  Hochbrueckner,  Mr. 
KoPETSKi.  Mr.  Kostmayer.  Mr.  Markey.  Mr. 
Martinez.  Mrs.  Me^-ers  of  Kansas,  Ms.  Nor- 
ton, Mr.  Owens  of  New  York,  Mr.  Smith  of 
Florida,  Mr.  Stark,  Mr.  Torricelli.  Mr. 
Towns,  and  Mr.  Waxman. 

H.  Res.  322:  Mr.  HAMILTON,  Mr.  OILMAN,  Mr. 
Owens  of  Utah,  Mr.  Panetta,  Mr.  McNulty, 
Mr.  McGrath,  Mr.  Coughlin,  Mr.  Blaz,  Mr. 
Leach,  Mr.  Annunzio,  Mr.  Upton,  and  Mr. 
Levine  of  California. 

H.  Res.  347:  Mr.  Patoe  of  Virginia,  Mr. 
Shays,  and  Mr.  Kolbe. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  I  of  rule  XXII. 

140.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition  of 
Anheuser-Busch  Cos..  Inc.  and  Coors  Brewing 
Co.,  St.  Louis,  MO,  relative  to  drunk  driving; 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  En- 
ergy and  Commerce. 
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the  address  for  Members'  review. 
AFRi;A  AND  African-Americans:  New 

Cl  ALLENGES.  NEW  OPPORTUNITIES 

(Cofvocation  Address  by  Mervyn  M. 
Dymally) 
Thomas,  students  and  members 
faculty.  I  am  happy  to  be  here  this 
at  Central  State  University  which 
mo^d  to  the  forefront  of  Historically 
Cplleges   in  staking  a  place   in   the 
arena.  Arthur  Thomas,  whose 
driven    this    university's    inter- 
mission, is  following  in  the  foot- 
a    distinguished    line   of   African- 
educators  who  have  opened  up  for 
stidents  vistas  which  stretch  far  be- 
th€  ir  state  and  national  borders. 

I  rrent  domestic  economic  problems 

ge4erated  a  backlash  against  involve- 

foreign  affairs.  Now  that  the  cold 

snded  there  are  those  who  argue  we 

our  back  on  the  rest  of  the  world 

concentrate  on  our  own  deepening  do- 

They  make  it  seem  an  either 

.  If  the  world  were  as  simple  now,  in 

lecade  of  the  Twentieth  Century,  as 

years  ago  at  the  end  of  Nineteenth 

then  maybe  we  could  afford  to  ig- 

problems  of  those  who  live  far  from 

shor  IS.  But  we  are  too  much  an  integral 

the  world's  economy   to  withdraw 

serious   consequences   to   our   own 

beii%.  We  need  to  pursue  not  an  ••either/ 

••both/'and"  strategy.  We  can  both 

our  resources  to  solve  our  problems 

and  remain  engaged  in  the  world. 

Tiove  billions  which  we  have  allo- 

lefense  in  the  cold  war  to  our  cities 

dtrnestic  war  which  is  raging  at  home. 

challenge  to  our  national  secu- 

longer  the  Soviet  Union,  but  the 

pfcverty   and   unemployment   in   our 

ich  threaten  to  devastate  a  whole 

n  of  young  people  who,  for  the  first 

the  end  of  slavery,  have  little 

their  lives  will  be  better  than  that 

j  arents. 

:alls  for  us  to  abandon  foreign  as- 

:ome  just  at  the  time  when  we  have 

to  increase  aid  to  Africa.  Just  as 

Congressional  Black  Caucus  have 

in  flexing  our  muscle  and  getting 

airer  share  of  US  aid  the  call  comes 

aw  .y  with  aid  all  together.  Thus  would 

olicy  mirror  our  domestic  policy. 
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the  rules. 

bl4ak  times  we  are  going  through  now 

noth  ng  new  to  African-Americans.  But 

our  darkest  hours  we  have  never 
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turned  our  back  on  our  ancestral  mother- 
land. Indeed,  it  has  l>een  precisely  during 
those  times,  when  our  crises  here  have  been 
the  most  severe,  that  we  have  most  proudly 
reaffirmed  our  ties  with  Africa.  Ties  which 
have  survived  the  brutal  efforts  of  slave  mas- 
ters to  break  them  in  the  eighteenth  and 
nineteenth  century;  ties  which  have  endured 
thousands  of  images  projected  on  movie 
screens  to  make  us  ashamed  of  them  in  this 
century.  But  all  these  attempts  have  failed. 
What  is  most  remarkable  about  our  long 
connection  with  Africa  is  that  it  has  per- 
sisted despite  the  fact  that  unlike  all  other 
ethnic  groups  in  this  nation  we  do  not  know 
from  which  village,  or  even  from  which  coun- 
try our  forbearers  came. 

The  legacy  of  being  first  an  enslaved  peo- 
ple and  then  second  class  citizens,  unable  to 
claim  the  same  constitutional  protection  as 
the  descendants  of  Europeans,  caused  blacks 
to  be  torn  between  their  African  heritage 
and  their  American  residency.  Dr.  W.E.B. 
DuBois  summed  up  the  dilemma  in  the  Souls 
of  Black  Folk  in  1903  when  he  wrote: 

•'One  ever  feel  his  two-ness— an  American 
and  a  Negro;  two  souls,  two  thoughts,  two 
unreconciled  strivings;  two  warring  ideals  in 
one  dark  body  *  *  *." 

Free  blacks  in  the  north  in  the  eighteenth 
century  referred  to  themselves  as  African. 
They  gave  that  name  to  their  institutions 
such  as  the  African  Meeting  House  in  Boston 
and  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 
Then  African  gave  way  to  colored;  colored  to 
Negro;  Negro  to  black;  and  now,  coming  al- 
most full  circle,  black  is  yielding  to  African- 
American.  But  by  whatever  name  we  called 
ourselves,  many  among  us  continued  to  call 
Africans  our  brothers  and  sisters.  Paul 
Cuffee,  a  shipbuilder,  took  an  expedition  of 
free  blacks  to  Sierra  Leone  in  1815  in  order 
to  find  a  new  homeland.  Martin  Delany,  a 
doctor,  in  1859.  on  the  eve  of  the  Civil  War 
led  a  group  of  freemen  to  Nigeria  and  signed 
treaties  with  Nigerian  Chiefs  giving  Amer- 
ican blacks  the  right  to  emigrate  and  settle 
there. 

By  the  early  Twentieth  Century,  Ameri- 
cans of  African  ancestry  began  to  see  Africa 
less  in  terms  of  the  haven  it  might  provide 
for  them,  and  more  what  they  could  do  for  it. 
American  blacks  took  the  lead  in  protesting 
against  Belgian  atrocities  in  the  Congo  and 
British  and  French  designs  on  Liberia.  Along 
with  blacks  in  other  parts  of  the  diaspora, 
they  formed  the  Pan-African  Movement  and 
saved  the  German  colonies  from  being  swal- 
lowed up  by  the  victorious  Allied  powers  at 
the  end  of  the  First  World  War.  Historically 
black  universities  provided  college  education 
to  generations  of  African  leaders,  from  the 
founders  of  South  Africa's  African  National 
Congress  to  the  first  Heads  of  Sute  of 
Ghana,  Malawi  and  Nigeria.  In  contemporary 
times  African-Americans  moved  the  Amer- 
ican government  and  society  away  from 
complicity  with  the  Apartheid  regime  in 
South  Africa  and  towards  greater  relief  to 
the  drought  stricken  nations  of  the  Con- 
tinent's Sahel  and  Horn,  even  as  we  were 
struggling  to  hold  onto  the  gains  we  had 
made  during  the  Civil  Rights  Movement  of 
the  Fifties  and  Sixties. 

The  special  relationship  of  black  Ameri- 
cans with  Africa  has  been  a  symbiotic  one. 


We  supported  African  self  rule  and  independ- 
ence. They  supported  our  civil  rights  move- 
ment. When  white  missionaries  were  teach- 
ing Aft'icans  to  be  submissive  to  colonial 
rule,  black  missionaries  were  agitating  for 
their  rights.  So  subversive  a  force  did  they 
become  that  white  missionary  societies 
stopped  sending  blacks  to  Africa.  So  the 
black  churches  organized  their  own  mission- 
ary societies.  The  AME  churches  were  ac- 
cused of  being  responsible  for  the  1906  upris- 
ing in  Durban,  South  Africa,  in  the  course  of 
which  Africans  shouted  the  slogan  they  had 
first  heard  uttered  by  Bishop  Henry  McNeal 
Turner— "Africa  for  the  Africans."  Nine 
years  later  the  British  Colonial  Office  com- 
plained of  the  key  role  black  missionaries 
had  in  the  armed  revolt  of  the  African  na- 
tionalist John  Chilembe  in  Nyasaland,  which 
we  now  know  as  Malawi. 

The  black  churches  contributed  most  sig- 
nificantly to  the  African  lil)eration  move- 
ment through  the  educational  institutions 
they  helped  to  establish  in  Africa,  and  the 
opportunities  they  offered  for  the  best  and 
brightest  Africans  to  study  in  church  related 
colleges  in  the  United  States. 

Black  American  leaders  from  Booker  T. 
Washington  to  Martin  Luther  King  Jr.  have 
opposed  the  colonial  domination  of  Africa. 
Washington,  whose  ideas  about  vocational 
education,  colonial  administrators  preferred 
to  the  militant  gospel  preached  by  mission- 
aries, nevertheless  was  one  of  the  most  influ- 
ential critics  of  the  barbaric  rule  of  King 
Leopold  and  the  Belgians  in  the  Congo. 
Washington  was  also  the  man  to  whom  Libe- 
rians  turned  when  they  wanted  to  persuade 
the  American  government  to  intervene  on 
their  behalf  against  the  attempts  of  Euro- 
pean countries  to  encroach  upon  their  inde- 
pendence. 

Washington's  involvement  with  African 
matters  was  sporadic  and  not  at  all  central 
to  his  major  concerns.  However,  his  principal 
black  critic,  W.E.B.  DuBois,  linked  black 
progress  in  the  United  States  to  black  libera- 
tion to  Africa.  In  1900  at  a  London  con- 
ference on  Africa  convened  by  a  Caribbean 
lawyer,  Henry  Sylvester-Williams,  the  32 
year  old  DuBois  made  his  famous  declaration 
that  "The  problem  of  the  Twentieth  Century 
is  the  problem  of  the  color  line".  He  picked 
up  Sylvester-Williams'  phrase  '•Pan- 
Africanism"  and  turned  it  into  the  unifying 
philosophy  which  linked  descendants  of  Afri- 
ca wherever  in  the  world  they  resided.  As 
one  writer  has  observed  DuBois  l)elleved 
"that  Africans  at  home  and  in  the  diaspora 
were  the  victims  of  same  patterns  of  racism. 
The  black  man,  whether  in  America  or  Afri- 
ca, whether  under  segregation  or  colonial- 
ism, was  in  the  same  sut)servient  relation- 
ship to  white  authority." 

From  that  moment  until  the  independence 
of  Ghana,  more  than  a  half  a  century  later, 
the  leadership  of  the  Pan-African  movement 
was  assumed  by  blacks  in  the  United  States 
and  the  Caribbean.  The  movement  succeeded 
in  keeping  Germany's  lost  African  empire 
from  becoming  colonies  of  her  victorious  Eu- 
ropean adversaries.  Instead  they  were  placed 
under  the  protection  of  the  League  of  Na- 
tions and  later  the  United  Nations.  Thus,  for 
example,  Namibia  was  kept  from  being  in- 
corporated into  South  Africa. 


•  This  "tjuUet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  a  Member  of  the  Senate  on  the  floor. 
Matter  set  in  this  typeface  indicates  words  inserted  or  appended,  rather  than  spoken,  by  a  Member  of  the  House  on  the  floor. 


The  Pan-African  movement  brought  to- 
gether the  intellectual  elite  of  the  black 
world.  But  the  Pan-Aft'ican  impulse  reached 
much  deeper  into  the  ranks  of  African-Amer- 
icans as  Marcus  Garvey  was  to  prove.  He 
tapped  it  to  form  the  greatest  black  mass 
movement  America  had  yet  seen.  It  was  a 
crusade  whose  numbers  were  to  be  exceeded 
only  by  the  civil  rights  movement  of  the 
1960s.  Garvey's  efforts  to  lead  blacks  back  to 
an  African  promise  land  never  succeeded. 
But  his  influence  endured.  Ghana  placed  his 
symbolic  black  star  prominently  on  its  flag 
when  it  became  the  first  sub-Saharan  Afri- 
can country  to  gain  independence  after  the 
Second  World  War.  The  red,  black  and  green 
colors  that  made  up  Garvey's  own  flag  were 
incorporated  into  the  standards  of  many  of 
Africa's  new  nations.  His  book,  '"The  Philos- 
ophy and  Opinions  of  Marcus  Garvey,"  in- 
spired a  whole  generation  of  African  nation- 
alists. Kwame  Nkrumah,  Ghana's  first  presi- 
dent, wrote  that  of  all  the  literature  he  had 
studied  none  did  more  to  fire  his  enthusiasm 
for  the  liberation  of  his  country  than  had 
"The  Philosophy." 

In  what  was  to  be  a  harbinger  of  govern- 
ment harassment  of  black  leaders.  Garvey 
was  deported  from  the  United  States  on  what 
many  believe  to  have  trumped  up  charges  of 
mail  fraud.  But  the  government  could  not 
deport  the  African  consciousness  which  Gar- 
vey had  engendered  in  the  urban  masses. 
That  sensibility  was  rubbed  raw  when  Benito 
Mussolini  sent  his  Italian  troops  into  Haile 
Selassie's  Ethiopia.  Reacting  as  if  their  own 
neighborhoods  had  been  invaded,  blacks  ral- 
lied to  the  support  of  Ethiopia.  When  Joe 
Louis  fought  the  Italian  Primo  Camera  for 
the  heavyweight  championship  of  the  world 
their  bout  became  a  surrogate  for  the  war  it- 
self. No  fighter  since  then,  not  even 
Muhammed  Ali,  ever  delivered  a  sweeter  or 
more  politically  significant  victory  to  his 
black  followers  than  Louis  did  that  night 
against  Camera. 

It  was  the  shock  of  Ethiopia's  rape  by  Italy 
that  led  many  black's  into  anti-Fascist  ac- 
tivity and  helped  them  resist  the  blandish- 
ments of  the  America  firsters  of  the  pre 
World  War  II  years.  They  realized  then,  as 
we  must  now,  that  the  right  wing  forces  that 
are  anti-African  are  also  anti  African- Amer- 
ican. Those  who  most  strongly  opposed  sanc- 
tions against  South  Africa  also  are  those 
who  have  opposed  every  measure  for  black 
advancement  in  this  country.  They  would 
have  us  abandon  Africa  now  just  when  the 
continent  is  in  the  midst  of  great  economic 
and  political  change  which  could  finally  re- 
verse its  long  economic  decline. 

It  is  one  of  the  supreme  ironies  of  our  time 
that  the  continent  blessed  with  the  earth's 
richest  treasure  chest  of  natural  resources 
should  also  be  the  home  of  the  world's  poor- 
est people.  One  has  to  examine  the  list  of  the 
world's  poorest  countries  to  see  that  most  of 
them  are  in  Africa.  As  the  Chairman  of  the 
United  Nation's  Economic  Commission  for 
Africa,  Prof.  Adebayo  Adedeji  of  Nigeria  has 
observed: 

"It  is  a  measure  of  the  socio-economic 
decay  and  retrogression  on  our  continent 
that  the  number  of  African  countries  offi- 
cially classified  as  least  developed  coun- 
tries—the wretched  of  the  earth  as  they  have 
been  categorized— rose  to  29  in  1990  and  many 
more,  I  regret  to  say,  are  still  knocking  at 
the  door  to  join." 

Africa's  economic  plight  is  worse  than  that 
of  any  other  of  the  world's  regions.  Accord- 
ing to  the  ECA's  annual  report  "the  average 
African  continued  for  the  12th  successive 
year,  to  get  poorer." 
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Aid  giving  nations  have  become  discour- 
aged by  what  they  see  as  the  continent's  in- 
tractable problems.  Donor  fatigue  has  set  in 
leading  to  an  abandonment  of  Africa  in  favor 
of  the  reforming  nations  of  Eastern  Europe. 

Africa's  share  of  world  trade — has  shrunk 
to  a  paltry  1.7  percent.  It  has  become  a  neg- 
ligible factor  in  the  world  economic  order.  It 
has  fallen  more  and  more  victim  to  the 
prices  others  set  on  its  primary  products.  Af- 
rica is  in  danger  of  becoming  increasingly 
marginalized  unless  its  leaders  reverse  the 
disastrous  economic  policies  which  brought 
it  to  this  pass. 

While  wrong  policy  choices  have  contrib- 
uted significantly  to  the  continent's  plight, 
there  have  also  been  forced  at  play  outside 
Africa's  control.  The  rise  in  oil  prices  in  the 
nineteen  seventies  dealt  a  crippling  blow  to 
many  economies  just  beginning  an  upward 
trend.  The  terms  of  trade  have  steadily 
moved  against  Africa.  Commodity  prices  set 
in  distant  world  capitals  have  fallen  disas- 
trously on  the  products  Africa  produces. 
During  the  Persian  Gulf  War  the  price  of  pe- 
troleum skyrocketed  upwards  once  again 
like  a  Scud  missile  but  there  were  no  Patri- 
ots to  defend  Africa's  bombarded  economies 
fl-om  the  fall  out  of  a  conflict  they  had  no 
part  in  starting. 

During  the  last  two  decades  African  gov- 
ernments have  borrowed  so  heavily  from 
international  institutions,  foreign  govern- 
ments and  banks  that  the  resulting  debt  has 
become  a  crushing  burden  on  fragile  econo- 
mies. Debt  servicing  eats  up  an  ever  increas- 
ing percentage  of  the  budgets  of  African  gov- 
ernments. So  great  has  the  burden  become 
that  for  many  countries  the  amount  of 
money  spent  to  repay  their  debt  obligations 
exceeds  the  value  of  external  aid  received. 
Africa  is  in  the  incongruous  position  of  send- 
ing more  money  to  the  industrialized  coun- 
tries than  it  receives  from  them. 

The  last  year  has  been  one  of  considerable 
ferment.  African  leaders  and  their  elector- 
ates have  sought  new  answers  to  the  con- 
tinent's old  problems.  Africans  in  an  increas- 
ing number  of  countries  have  become  impa- 
tient with  their  leaders  unsuccessful  efforts 
to  ameliorate  their  declining  economic  con- 
ditions and  have  gone  to  the  polls  to  express 
their  dissatisfaction.  In  Benin,  Cape  Verde. 
Sao  Tome,  and  Zambia  they  have  turned  out 
administrations  long  entrenched  in  power. 
Whether  the  new  leaders  will  be  any  better 
able  to  meet  the  rising  expectations  of  their 
peoples  than  their  predecessors  will  be  the 
most  important  unfolding  development  in 
Africa  during  this  last  decade  of  the  century. 

More  multi-party  elections  will  have  taken 
place  during  1991  and  this  year  than  in  any 
two  year  period  in  the  continent's  history. 
More  than  a  dozen  other  countries  will  go  to 
the  polls  in  1992.  These  elections  are  the  cul- 
mination of  a  demand  for  change  from  Afri- 
cans desperate  to  free  themselves  from  the 
morass  into  which  mismanagement,  corrup- 
tion and  civil  strife  have  led  them.  Disillu- 
sioned with  failed  socialist  experiments 
which  have  resulted  in  economic  stagnation, 
they  are  looking  for  another  model  which 
can  bring  both  growth  and  development.  Re- 
sponding to  pressures  from  the  United  States 
and  other  Western  aid  donors  African  na- 
tions have  been  moving  to  open  up  their 
economies  to  free  market  ideas.  The  African 
soil  has  never  been  more  fertile  for  the 
planting  of  the  seeds  of  private  enterprise. 

However,  sowing  those  seeds  may  be  a  lot 
easier  than  reaping  a  crop  of  thriving  cap- 
italist societies.  Left  untended  those  plants 
can  wither  in  the  harsh  African  economic 
climate. 
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Democracy  will  take  no  greater  hold  than 
it  did  in  the  nineteen  sixties  if  the  new  gov- 
ernments are  unable  to  fulfill  the  rising  ex- 
pectations of  their  people  that  democracy 
will  lead  to  a  revival  of  economic  growth  and 
development.  It  will  take  time  for  a  demo- 
cratic culture  to  reinforce  Itself  in  many 
countries. 

Democratic  forces  have  been  waging  a 
lonely  struggle  against  one  party 
authoritarianism  and  military  dictatorships 
for  two  decades.  The  democracy  movements 
in  E^astem  Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union  have 
crowded  from  the  American  consciousness 
the  hopes,  aspirations  and  considerable  ac- 
complishments of  a  no  less  worthy  crusade 
in  Africa.  Apart  from  the  anti-apartheid 
struggle  in  South  Africa,  little  coverage  is 
given  in  the  press  or  on  television  to  the  ef- 
forts of  dauntless  democrats  in  the  con- 
tinent's other  fifty  countries. 

Africa's  two  decades  of  single  party  rule 
and  military  governments  resulted  in  state 
control  of  most  of  the  private  sector,  both 
commercial  and  non  commercial,  in  most 
countries.  There  was  little  civic  space  in 
which  independent  private  organizations 
could  operate.  But  in  the  new  climate  of  po- 
litical and  economic  experimentation  that 
situation  is  changing.  African  countries  are 
looking  to  sell  off  commercial  enterprises 
that  are  owned  by  the  state.  Their  preference 
would  be  that  these  businesses  are  tx>ught  by 
their  own  citizens.  But  in  most  African  coun- 
tries this  is  an  unrealistic  expectation  for 
now.  African  socialism  spawned  some,  but 
not  nearly  enough  African  capitalists.  If  the 
new  owners  of  these  enterprises  cannot  all  be 
African  then  let  them  at  least  be  black  is  the 
philosophy  of  an  increasing  number  of  lead- 
ers. They  do  not  want  to  see  the  same  Euro- 
pean faces  who  dominated  their  economies 
during  colonialism  coming  back  to  take  over 
again.  When  African  leaders  look  to  see 
where  are  the  people  that  can  amass  the  pri- 
vate capital  needed  to  invest  in  the  con- 
tinent they  are  increasingly  looking  to 
America. 

Last  April,  an  historic  summit  meeting  be- 
tween Africans  and  African-Americans  took 
place  in  Abidjan.  Convened  by  the  Reverend 
Leon  Sullivan  and  President  Houphouet 
Boigny  of  the  Cote  d'lvoire,  the  summit  drew 
the  participation  of  5  Heads  of  State,  3  Prime 
Ministers,  and  more  than  a  dozen  foreign 
ministers.  What  made  the  meeting  historic 
was  its  tone.  So  many  public  gatherings  of 
this  type  in  the  past  have  been  marked  by 
the  reluctance  of  African  government  rep*- 
resentatives  to  make  special  pitches  to  black 
Americans  for  fear  of  ruffling  the  diplomatic 
feathers  of  the  State  Department  or  the 
White  House.  Also  they  were  not  quite  sure 
African-Americans  could  deliver  the  goods. 
Black  Americans  on  the  other  hand  had  used 
these  meetings  to  vent  their  frustration  at 
being  bypassed  by  African  governments  who 
when  they  came  to  the  United  States  hired 
white  firms  to  lobby  for  them,  handle  their 
legal  representation,  and  broker  their  finan- 
cial deals.  In  Abidjan,  in  1991,  things  were 
different.  The  high  powered  nature  of  the  Af- 
rican delegations  showed  their  new  apprecia- 
tion for  the  political  and  economic  clout  of 
black  Americans.  They  Always  knew  that  we 
would  be  more  sympathetic  to  their  needs 
and  aspirations  than  any  other  foreigners 
but  now  they  knew  that  we  could  deliver. 
They  also  knew  that  they  were  more  isolated 
in  the  world  than  ever  l)efore.  The  end  of  the 
Cold  War  made  many  of  them  expendable  to 
both  the  East  and  the  West.  They  needed 
friends  at  the  court  of  the  last  remaining  su- 
perpower. So  they  openly  asked  black  Ameri- 
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is    a    continent    of   great    natural 
fiom  the  gold  and  diamond  mines  of 
Africa  to  the  oil  riches  of  Nigeria: 
coffee    plantations    of    the    Cote 
nd  the  cocoa  farms  of  Ghana  to  the 
of  Zambia,  the  cobalt  mines  of 
the  chromium  mines  of  Zimbabwe, 
■attle  off  the   names  of  yet  more 
blessed  with  some  of  the  world's 
stores  of  natural  resources.  Yet  in 
countries,  the  majority  of  the 
in  poverty.  That  is  partly  because 
been  so  much  mismanagement  of 
by  governments  who  have 
enated  from  their  populations.  But 
because  even  the  best  run  govern- 
little  control  over  the  prices  of 
and  crops  they  export.  The  inter- 
terms  of  trade  are  stacked  against 
Africa  must  be  able  to  get  fairer 
the  goods  it  provides  to  the  rest  of 
if  it  is  to  pull  itself  out  of  its  eco- 
ine. 
pledged  as  the  Chairman  of  the  com- 
the  U.S.  Congress  charged  with  the 
of  American  policy  on  Africa  to  do 
I   can   to  assure   that   the   United 
its  part  to  help  those  African 
take  the  lead  in  helping  them- 
is  not  the  time  to  abandon  Afri- 
sit  idly  by  while  American  govern- 
private  resources  are  diverted  to 
]  lurope  and  the  former  Soviet  Union, 
you  to  join  me  in  that  struggle- 
kind  of  commitment  to  the  free- 
well  being  of  oppressed  people  ev- 
that  was  the  guiding  principle  of 
n  whose  honor  the  hall  we  gather  in 
named— Paul  Robeson.  The  world 
of  educated  and  trained  young  peo- 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

pie  so  continue  to  study  hard  so  that  you 
will  be  prepared  to  take  your  part  in  con- 
tinuing the  legacy  that  Robeson,  DuBois. 
Washington,  Delany,  King  and  thousands  of 
others  have  bequeathed  to  you. 
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THE  TACCOLINI  FAMILY  OF 
TEACHERS 


HON.  ILEANA  ROS-LEHTINEN 

OF  FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  February  14.  1992 

Ms.  ROS-LEHTINEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  recognize  the  Taccolini  family,  a 
family  of  teachers  who  have  devoted  their 
lives  to  educating  young  minds.  Gene 
Taccolini  and  his  five  daughters,  Susan 
Enwing,  Peggy  Schule,  Kafhie  Watson,  Maripat 
Bon,  and  Joan  Frawley,  who  were  inspired  by 
their  father,  are  all  dedicated  educators.  Three 
of  the  sisters  have  been  honored  by  being  se- 
lected Teachers  of  the  Year  at  their  schools. 
The  family  was  recently  featured  in  the  Miami 
Herald  for  tfieir  extraordinary  commitment  to 
teaching.  The  article,  "All  in  the  Family"  by 
Jon  O'Neill,  tells  of  their  outstanding  achieve- 
ments: 

For  the  five  Taccolini  sisters,  education  is 
a  family  affair. 

The  Cutler  Ridge  women  are  all,  or  have 
been,  teachers  at  some  point  in  their  lives. 
Three  of  them  have  been  selected  as  Teach- 
ers of  the  Year  at  their  schools.  All  say  they 
were  inspired  by  their  father,  who  was,  of 
course,  a  teacher. 

"I  think  it's  probably  genetic,"  said 
Maripat  Bon,  an  art  teacher  at  Arvida  Mid- 
dle School. 

Dad  Gene  Taccolini  Is  proud  of  his  brood, 
though  he  never  dreamed  they  all  would  end 
up  in  the  classroom. 

"I  just  wanted  them  all  to  have  their  own 
careers."  he  said.  "I  wanted  them  to  be  able 
to  stand  on  their  own  two  feet." 

The  girls  grew  up  together  in  Cutler  Ridge, 
graduated  from  Palmetto  High  School  and 
haven't  left  the  area.  They  still  live  within 
20  miles  of  each  other. 

Their  mom.  Sue  Taccolini,  died  II  years 
ago. 

"We're  Ridge  Rats  and  verj'  proud  of  it," 
said  sister  Joan  Frawley,  an  occupational 
specialist  at  Mays  Middle  School. 

At  46.  Kathie  Watson  is  the  oldest  of  the 
Taccolini  clan.  By  the  time  she  got  to  the 
University  of  Florida,  she  knew  what  she 
wanted  to  do — teach  English  and  drama. 

"That  was  my  goal  from  the  start."  she 
said.  "It  was  what  I  loved  doing." 

She  worked  at  Hialeah  Junior  High  and 
later  moved  to  Palm  Springs  Junior,  where 
she  was  Teacher  of  the  Year.  In  1976.  she  left 
the  classroom  and  started  her  own  family— 
but  she  still  has  her  certification. 

Susan  Erwin.  43,  was  the  next  sister  to 
teach. 

"At  various  times  In  my  life  I  wanted  to  be 
a  nun.  a  social  worker,  a  secretary  and  a 
nurse."  Erwin  said.  "So  I  decided  to  combine 
them  all  and  be  an  elementary  school  teach- 
er." 

She  started  her  career  at  Holy  Rosary 
School  in  1971,  then  moved  to  Gulfstream  El- 
ementary the  next  year.  She's  been  there 
ever  since  and  was  the  school's  Teacher  of 
the  Year  in  1989. 

"I  love  the  little  ones,"  Erwin  said.  "I'm 
very  enthusiastic  and-  they  always  return 
that.  They  love  you  back." 


Peggy  Schuler,  42,  was  the  next  In  line. 
She  attended  Miami-Dade  Community  Col- 
lege and  was  planning  to  be  a  teacher,  but 
started  a  family  instead.  Four  years  ago,  she 
got  the  chance  to  teach  Confraternity  of 
Christian  Doctrine  at  Holy  Rosary. 

"I  love  it,"  she  said.  "It's  where  I  was 
meant  to  be." 

It  was  after  talking  with  Watson  that 
Maripat  Bon,  39,  decided  to  stop  switching 
her  majors  in  college  and  become  an  art 
teacher.  She  started  at  Carol  City  High  in 
1976  and  has  since  worked  at  American,  Jan 
Mann,  Mays— where  she  was  Teacher  of  the 
Year  In  1986— and  Southrldge.  She  moved  to 
Arvida  in  1969. 

"Art  is  such  an  exciting  subject,"  said 
Bon,  a  painter.  "Some  kids  have  no  idea 
they're  artistically  Inclined  and  it's  great  to 
bring  that  out  of  them." 

Like  her  sisters,  Bon  is  right  where  she 
wants  to  be. 

"Once  the  light  went  on,  I've  had  no  re- 
grets," she  said. 

Frawley,  36,  was  the  last  child  and  the  last 
teacher.  She  spent  seven  years  in  the  hotel 
business  before  she  decided  to  change  jobs. 
Frawley  now  works  at  Mays  Middle  and 
loves  it.  Last  year  she  was  given  an  award 
for  her  work  at  the  school. 

"I  have  a  blast  with  the  kids,"  she  said.  "I 
love  the  idea  that  I'm  giving  something  back 
to  them.  At  first.  I  wanted  to  change  their 
lives,  but  now  I  just  want  to  make  their  days 
better." 

It  seems  as  if  the  tradition  will  continue 
intact.  Kelly  Schuler,  Peggy's  11-year-old 
daughter,  wants  to  be  a  teacher,  too. 

"I  love  kids,"  said  Kelly,  president  of  the 
Future  Educators  of  America  club  at  Whis- 
pering Pines  Elementary.  "I  had  a  great 
teacher  in  second  grade  and  I  just  wanted  to 
be  like  her.  Besides,  everyone  in  my  family 
is  a  teacher." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  the  Taccolini  fam- 
ily for  its  lifelong  commitment  to  excellence  in 
education.  Their  dedication  to  teaching  is  an 
inspiration  to  all  teachers  of  America. 


BOY  SCOUTS  OF  AMERICA: 
REPORT  TO  THE  NATION 


HON.  RICHARD  A.  GEPHARDT 

OF  .MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  February  14. 1992 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  rise 
to  welcome  the  members  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America  delegation  visiting  Washington,  DC, 
this  week  and  submit  their  "Report  to  the  Na- 
tion" for  the  Record.  On  behalf  of  my  col- 
leagues, I  commend  each  of  the  representa- 
tives in  the  delegation  for  their  fine  report.  This 
summary  of  the  activities  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America  in  1991  documents  a  year  filled  with 
achievement  of  which  each  Boy  Scout  should 
be  very  proud. 

I  want  to  personally  congratulate  each  mem- 
ber of  the  delegation:  Matthew  Browning,  Cub 
Scout  representative;  John  Meranda,  Boy 
Scout  representative;  James  A.  Cornett,  Na- 
tional Court  of  Honor  representative;  Cheing 
La  Thao,  region  representative;  Brett 
Braithwaite,  National  Explorer  president;  Chris- 
tine Pizzute,  General  Interest  Explorer;  Sean 
Cox,  National  Chief,  Order  of  the  Arrow; 
Randy  Cline  and  Maryanne  Cline,  coadvisers. 
Volunteer  Scouters;  G.  Allen  Mossman,  dele- 


gation director;  Michael  Browning  and  Carolyn 
Browning,  parents  of  Cub  Scout  representa- 
tive. 

The  1991  Report  to  the  Nation.  Boy  Scouts 
OF  America 

In  1991,  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  moved 
In  significant  ways  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
nation's  youths.  New  programs  were 
launched  and  many  existing  programs  modi- 
fied to  bring  Scouting  to  the  lives  of  youths 
in  an  increasingly  complex  and  diverse  soci- 
ety. During  1991,  more  than  4.1  million 
youths  participated  in  Scouting  activities  in 
128,499  units.  The  success  of  these  efforts  re- 
affirms the  moral,  spiritual,  and  social  val- 
ues upon  which  all  Scouting  activity  is 
based.  The  success  also  reaffirms  the  critical 
role  that  adult  volunteers  play  in  lives  of 
youths. 

Camping.  Camping  is  one  of  the  biggest 
reasons  boys  join  Boy  Scouts.  Boy  Scout 
councils  operate  512  camps  that  conduct  resi- 
dent camping  and  more  than  67  percent  of 
our  Boy  Scout,  Varsity  Scout,  and  Explorer 
units  participated  in  a  resident  camp.  That 
translates  to  more  than  half  of  our  reg- 
istered Scouts  having  a  long-term  camping 
experience.  In  addition,  at  the  49  high-adven- 
ture camps  operated  by  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America,  participation  was  at  an  all-time 
high. 

Family  and  Cub  Scout  Camping.  The  im- 
portance of  outdoor  activities  as  a  central 
part  of  Scouting  remains  strong  as  more  and 
more  families  participate  in  BSA  camping 
programs.  Camping  activities  for  Cub  Scouts 
and  for  families  offer  new  ways  of  strength- 
ening youth  and  helping  families  find  ways 
to  spend  more  time  together.  More  than 
800,000  boys  and  adults  reportedly  partici- 
pated in  the  Cub  Scout  outdoor  programs  in 
1991. 

Eagle  Scouts.  The  Eagle  Scout  Award  is 
the  highest  rank  that  can  be  achieved  by  a 
Boy  Scout.  Varsity  Scout,  or  Explorer.  There 
were  32,973  boys  who  achieved  this  pinnacle, 
which  represents  the  best  of  Scouting.  This 
is  an  11-percent  increase  over  the  previous 
year. 

National  Court  of  Honor.  Outstanding  acts 
of  service  by  Scouting  youth  members  and 
leaders  were  recognized  by  the  National 
Court  of  Honor  by  authorizing  the  following: 
3  Honor  Medals  were  Crossed  Palms,  51 
Honor  Medals,  133  Heroism  Awards,  116  Med- 
als of  Merit,  and  59  National  Council  Certifi- 
cates of  Merit.  The  Silver  Beaver  Award  was 
presented  to  2,147  leaders  for  distinguished 
service  to  youth  in  local  councils. 

Scouting  for  Food.  Scouts,  with  the  help  of 
their  leaders,  continued  to  help  gather  food 
for  distribution  to  those  in  need.  For  the 
fourth  consecutive  year,  the  BSA's  National 
Good  Turn,  conducted  by  most  councils  No- 
vember 9-17,  resulted  in  the  largest  food- 
gathering  effort  in  the  United  States.  More 
than  57  million  cans  were  collected.  Approxi- 
mately 1.2  million  BSA  youth  members  from 
nearly  54,000  Scouting  units  participated  in 
the  food  drive  by  distributing  collection  bags 
November  9  and  returning  a  week  later  to 
pick  up  the  filled  bags. 

Ethics  in  Action.  Ethics  in  Action  was  in- 
troduced to  Scout  leaders  during  the  re- 
gional meetings  in  May.  It  is  designed  to 
help  youth  reflect  upon  how  their  decisions 
and  actions  affect  others.  Program  materials 
offer  training  and  support  to  help  leaders 
guide  youth  to  a  better  understanding  of  per- 
sonal ethics  and  values.  This  program  is  part 
of  the  BSA's  1992  Program  of  Emphasis. 

Conservation  Handbook.  A  new  Conserva- 
tion Handbook  was  written  by  Robert 
Birkby,  who  also  authored  the  Boy  Scout 
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Handbook.  Conservation  Handbook  was  writ- 
ten for  those  who  realize  the  tremendous  ex- 
citement and  importance  of  involving  young 
people  in  the  care  of  the  world  around  them. 

Voluntarism  in  the  U.S.  BSA's  reliance 
upon  volunteers  to  run  its  local  programs  is 
benefitting  from  a  spirit  of  voluntarism  that 
seems  to  be  emerging  among  the  baby-boom 
generation.  Recent  polls  show  adults  increas- 
ingly willing  to  donate  larger  amounts  of 
time  and  money  to  causes  they  find  worthy. 
A  greater  effort  was  made  this  past  year  to 
encourage  recruitment  of  community  leaders 
as  district  commissioners  so  that  all  Scout- 
ing units  in  the  district  receive  regular, 
helpful  service. 

World  Jamboree.  More  than  19,000  Scouts 
and  Scout  leaders  from  all  over  the  world 
converged  on  the  Republic  of  Korea  August 
8-16  to  participate  in  the  17th  world  Jam- 
boree. This  program  offers  Scouts  a  once-ln- 
a-lifetime  opportunity  to  meet  and  visit  with 
youths  from  other  countries.  It  is  part  of  the 
BSA's  effort  to  promote  understanding  be- 
tween the  world's  youth. 

International  Tours.  Each  year  more  than 
10,000  Scouts  and  BSA  leaders  travel  to  other 
countries  as  part  of  Scouting  tours,  ex- 
change programs,  and  other  high-adventure 
events.  International  travel  is  part  of  BSA's 
effort  to  promote  international  understand- 
ing and  harmony  between  countries.  Also. 
Scouting  groups  from  all  over  the  world  visit 
the  United  SUtes.  A  highlight  during  1991 
was  Scouts  from  Hungary  and  Czecho- 
slovakia visiting  six  councils  in  the  United 
States. 

Learning  for  Life.  The  critical  need  to  help 
youths  overcome  such  problems  as  drugs,  vi- 
olence, and  school  dropout  prompted  the  de- 
velopment of  this  new  program.  A  school- 
based  progrsun.  it  teaches  positive  values  and 
life  skills  to  students  in  kindergarten 
through  high  school.  Developed  by  educators 
and  psychologists,  the  lesson  materials  are 
action-based,  encouraging  students  to  par- 
ticipate in  activities  that  enhance  their  self- 
confidence.  Appropriate  recognition  plans 
are  incorporated  into  the  program  to  en- 
hance the  students'  self-image.  At  the  junior 
high  and  high  school  levels,  occupational- 
oriented  activities  help  the  students  relate 
school  skills  to  potential  career  choices. 
Learning  for  Life  also  involves  members  of 
the  community  in  the  program  as  role  mod- 
els and  mentors  for  the  students.  The  pro- 
gram was  launched  officially  in  September. 

Publications  in  Spanish.  As  part  of  an  ef- 
fort to  promote  understanding  and  accept- 
ance of  cultural  differences  throughout  our 
nation.  BSA  has  increased  the  number  of  its 
publications  in  Spanish  so  that  parents  and 
adult  leaders  who  speak  Spanish  only  may 
participate  immediately  and  fully  in  Scout- 
ing. 

Scout  Uniform  Day/Scouting  Anniversary 
Week.  Communities  value  the  role  that 
Scouting  plays  in  the  lives  of  their  youths. 
Scout  Uniform  Day  and  Scouting  Anniver- 
sary Week  celebrations  are  part  of  the  effort 
by  Scouting  leaders  to  involve  the  commu- 
nity even  further  in  Scouting. 

Chartered  Organizations.  One  thing  that 
makes  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  unique 
among  youth-serving  organizations  is  its  in- 
volvement with  churches,  civic  organiza- 
tions, businesses,  industry,  and  individuals 
who  have  a  common  goal  of  making  our 
youth  into  better  citizens.  The  Boy  Scouts  of 
America  owns  no  Cub  Scout  packs.  Boy 
Scout  troops,  or  Explorer  posts.  Rather,  we 
have  a  program  that  is  designed  to  be  used 
by  the  church  on  the  comer  or  by  the  civic 
club  downtown  to  further  its  own  goals  for 
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youth.  The  beauty  of  It  is  that  the  program 
is  adaptable  to  the  goals  and  methods  of  just 
about  any  organization  that  has  an  interest 
in  youth. 


TRIBUTE  TO  ROSE  HILL  SENIOR 
ADULT  CENTER  AND  SENIOR  OF 
THE  YEAR.  RENA  PURVIS 


HON.  WILLIAM  L  DICKINSON 

of  ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  February  14. 1992 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
would  like  to  pay  tritKrte  to  the  members  of  the 
Rose  Hill  Adult  Center  and  to  their  newly  se- 
lected Senior  of  the  Year,  Rena  Purvis.  Rose 
Hill,  run  by  the  Dothan,  AL,  Department  of  Lei- 
sure Services,  offers  people  60  and  over  a 
wide  variety  of  social  and  physical  activities. 
These  activities  range  from  txjwiing  to  less 
strenuous  activities  like  quilting,  checker  play- 
ing, woodwork  and  other  crafts. 

Rose  Hill  Center  first  began  serving  Dotfian 
area  seniors  in  1975,  when  it  had  about  45 
participants.  Today  more  than  80  seniors 
enjoy  the  activities  offered  by  the  center  each 
day.  The  center  plays  an  important  role  in  the 
lives  of  its  participants.  It  offers  connpanionship 
and  a  chance  to  remain  active,  and  many  of 
the  seniors  come  to  look  at  the  friends  ttiey 
have  at  the  center  as  extended  family.  Mrs. 
Peggy  McCord  is  director  of  the  center  and 
coordinates  transportation,  meal  services,  and 
special  activities  such  as  speakers  on  fiealth 
costs,  crime  against  the  elderly,  housing.  The 
center  also  offers  nx>nthly  fiealth  servk:es 
such  as  bkxxj  pressure  checks. 

Rose  Purvis,  1991-92  Senior  of  the  Year, 
was  chosen  as  the  friendliest,  nx)st  helpful 
volunteer  with  regular  attendance.  Mrs.  Purvis 
is  involved  in  a  variety  of  activities.  She  volun- 
teers in  the  craft  room  and  the  nutritkjn  pro- 
gram, is  a  member  of  the  Retired  Senior  Vol- 
unteers Program,  and  volunteers  at  the  Soutfv 
east  Alat>ama  Medical  Center.  She  encour- 
aged all  seniors  to  get  out  of  their  houses  and 
become  involved  in  their  communities. 

I  ask  Members  of  Congress  to  join  with  me 
in  paying  tribute  to  Rose  Purvis  arid  her  fellow 
seniors  of  the  Rose  Hill  Adult  Center.  By  giv- 
ing of  their  time  and  servces  to  community 
activities,  these  seniors  are  setting  an  excel- 
lent example  for  us  all. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  THE  COM- 
PREHENSIVE CONGRESSIONAL 
REFORM  ACT  OF  1992 


HON.  HARRIS  W.  FAWELL 

OF  ILUNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  February  14, 1992 

Mr.  FAWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  I  am  an- 
nouncing a  reform  bill  which  will  radk^ally  im- 
prove the  way  Congress  operates.  It  brings  to- 
gether themes  and  issues  I  have  been  fighting 
for  since  I  came  to  Congress.  The  premise  is 
simple — Congress  must  operate  nx)re  openly, 
more  efficiently,  and  play  by  ttie  same  rules  it 
imposes  on  the  private  sector. 
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aX-YEAR  UMTT  ON  COMMITTEE  SERVICE 

Th^  most  important  provision  would  limit 

on  any  standing  committee  to  6  years 

equire  ttiat  one-third  of  the  committee  roll 

every  2  years.  This  key  reform  would 

followtng  benefits: 
,  it  would  prevent  any  Member  from  ac- 
too  much  control  over  a  given  commit- 
Second,  this  change  would  lessen  turf 
and  inefficient  committee  operations, 
membership  on  a  committee  would 
irty  change,  including  the  chairman  and 
Republican — it  would  reduce  owner- 
and  jurisdictional  pride.   This,   in  turn, 
lead  to  less  resistance  to  a  reduction  of 
rtimber  of  committees  and  sulxommittees 
heir  overlapping  jurisdictions,  thereby  al- 
for  more  efficient  committee  operation 
cost.  There  are  currently  22  standing 
and  some  240  subcommittees  in 
House. 

it  would  lessen  the  footholds  of  power 
by    special    interests    which    have 
special  relationships  with  key  memt>ers 
committees.    Fourth,    rotating    committee 
would  expand  the  knowledge  base  of 
Members  of  Congress.  Fifth,  it  would 
the   regional   parochial    interests   which 
the  current  committee  system.  Cur- 
Members  from  farm  districts  often  get 
the  Agriculture  Committee;  those  from 
wast.   Merchant   Marine   and   Fisheries; 
from  urtjan  areas  and  banking  centers, 
ing.  Housing  and  Urtsan  Affairs  Com- 
,  et  ceteria.  These  people,  with  all  their 
intentions,  may  have  trouble  seeing  past 
a  particular  program  will  do  for  their 
the   rfational  interest  may  lose 
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course,  some  continuity  is  essential.  The 
I  lerefore,  provkjes  for  a  rotation  system 
ensures  that  necessary  experierx:e  is 
always  at  hand. 

wf  at  I  am  suggesting  is  not  without  prece- 
dent n  Congress.  The  House  Budget  Commit- 
tee w  orks  on  limited  6-year  terms  for  Its  men> 
bers,  with  one-third  of  its  membership  "rolling 
over']  every  2  years. 

REDUCING  CONGRESSIONAL  EXPENSES 

Charity  begins  at  home.  If  Congress  is  ever 

serious  about  reducing  the  txidget  defi- 

must  start  with  its  own  budget.  My  bill 

cut  mail  costs  b)y  50  percent  and  con- 

gres^onal  offk:e  expenses  by  1 0  percent. 

the  last  7  years,  I  have  voted  every 

to  cut  the  mail  arxj  expense  budgets  in 

House  of  Representatives.  But  the  majority 

colleagues  seem  to  think  we  need  more 

nore.  Last  year,  I  used  only  40  percent 

mail  budget.  I  used  this  anwunt  to  send 

to  constituents,  mail  my  column  of 

the  vjeek,  to  announce  town  meetings,  and  to 

annoijrx;e  my  votes  on  the  House  floor. 

the  other  hand,  some  Members  use  the 
frankfed  mail  privilege  as  an  incumbent  protec- 
tk>n  ( evk:e  by  sending  out  excessive  unsolic- 
ited I  mailings.  This  practk::e  must  stop.  My  50 
perc(  nt  cut  will  stop  it — and  save  the  tax- 
payei  s  $40  million. 

ENDING  PAY  RAISE  ABUSE 

In  789,  wt)en  James  Madison  proposed  the 
Bill  c  I  Rights  as  an  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stituti  jn,  two  amendments  were  rejected  by 
the  £  tates  because  they  did  not  pertain  to  in- 
drvkji  al  libertes.  The  second  stated  that: 
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[N]o  law  varying  the  compensation  for  the 
services  of  the  Senators  and  Representatives 
shall  take  effect,  until  an  election  of  Rep- 
resentatives shall  have  intervened. 

In  other  words,  if  the  Members  vote  for  a 
pay  raise,  the  taxpayers  will  vote  whether  or 
not  they  deserve  it.  In  my  t)ill,  I  intend  to  re- 
vise Madison's  good  ktea. 

PROSCRIBES  CIRCUMVENTION  OF  HOUSE  RULES 

My  reforms  will  prevent  a  recurrence  of  the 
ridiculous  situation  I  encountered  2  years  ago. 
When  the  infamous  1990  budget  agreement 
legislation  was  about  to  be  voted  on,  I  called 
the  Oenracratk:  and  Republican  Cloakrooms 
asking  to  get  a  copy  of  the  bill.  They  told  me 
that  none  was  available.  There  was  no  printed 
bill.  The  measure  contained  the  second  larg- 
est tax  increase  in  history  and  produced 
record  setting  deflcits.  Finally,  one  copy  of  the 
1,600  plus  page  bill  was  available  on  the 
House  floor  2  hours  before  the  vote.  Memtsers 
voted  on  faith.  I  voted  no.  It  is  now  universally 
acknowledged  that  the  deal  was  a  mistake. 
My  bill  will  require  a  vote  of  not  less  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  Memtjers  voting  in  order  to  cir- 
cumvent existing  rules  which  required  that  a 
bill  be  printed  and  made  available  at  least  3 
days  t}efore  a  vote.  It  also  requires  the  same 
two-thirds  vote  in  order  to  waive  the  germane- 
ness requirement  with  respect  to  an  amerxl- 
ment  added  in  a  conference  committee. 

CONGRESSIONAL  COVERAGE 

Finally,  Congress  has  for  too  long  exempted 
itself  from  the  laws  it  places  on  the  private 
sector.  If  employees  in  the  private  sector  de- 
serve the  protections  of  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Act  and  the  Civil  Rights  Act, 
so  do  employees  of  Congress.  If  private  busi- 
ness people  must  face  the  administrative  bur- 
dens of  complying  with  the  minimum  wage 
law,  so  should  Congress.  Full  congressional 
coverage  will  force  Members  of  Congress  to 
understand  how  the  laws  they  pass  affect  the 
typk^al  small  business. 

I  am  pleased  to  announce  that  the  following 
groups  have  endorsed  the  bill:  Citizens 
Against  Government  Waste;  the  National  Tax- 
payers' Union;  the  Senior's  Coalition;  the  U.S. 
Business  and  Industrial  Council;  and  the  Tax- 
payers' Federation  of  Illinois.  Additionally, 
eight  Members  of  Congress  have  joined  me  in 
introducing  the  bill. 


NATIONAL  ENGINEERS  WEEK  1992 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

OF  CAUFOR.NIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  February  14,  1992 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
draw  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to  Na- 
tional Engineers  Week  1992,  which  begins  on 
February  16,  1992. 

Engineers  play  a  vital  role  in  our  workj. 
Their  contributions  are  immeasurable,  affect- 
ing each  of  us  everyday.  Engineers  help  cre- 
ate almost  everything  we  need  and  use.  Every 
time  we  turn  on  a  light,  watch  television,  open 
a  refrigerator,  cross  a  bridge,  or  make  a 
phone  call,  we  are  using  the  inventions  and 
designs  of  engineers. 

Engineers  are  also  explorers,  dedcated  to 
discovering  new  ways  to  improve  the  quality  of 
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life.  They  have  made  our  rivers  cleaner,  cre- 
ated computers,  and  opened  new  frontiers  in 
space  and  under  our  seas.  And  tomorrow,  en- 
gineers will  have  to  make  better  artificial  re- 
placements for  human  organs  and  limbs,  and 
find  efficient  ways  to  harness  solar  and  fusion 
energy. 

Unfortunately,  the  percentage  of  college 
graduates  who  earn  a  bachelor's  degree  in 
engineering  has  been  dipping  recently.  This 
decline,  at  a  time  when  our  country  is  losing 
its  competitive  advantage  in  the  worid  mari<et- 
place.  As  the  pressure  grows  to  get  new  prod- 
ucts more  quickly  to  the  market,  the  Nation's 
fate  will  lie  even  more  in  the  minds  and  hands 
of  engineers. 

To  expose  young  students  to  the  impor- 
tance as  well  as  opportunities  and  prestige  of 
engineering,  Jack  D.  Kuehler,  honorary  chair- 
man of  National  Engineers  Week  and  IBM 
president,  has  focused  attention  on  the  need 
for  community  involvement.  He  has  called  for 
help  from  companies  and  businesses,  teach- 
ers and  parents,  to  turn  out  in  great  numbers 
so  the  students  can  understand  how  engi- 
neers use  math  and  science  to  invent  the  fu- 
ture. Therefore  during  National  Engineers 
Week,  engineers  from  corporations.  Govern- 
ment agencies,  arxJ  universities,  representing 
as  many  as  30  different  specialties,  will  be 
conducting  teach-ins  in  elementary  schools 
and  up,  across  the  country,  to  expose  young 
people  to  the  challenges  and  rewards  of  an 
engineering  career. 

National  Engineers  Week  offfers  participants 
a  unique  opportunity  to  cultivate  interest  in 
math,  science,  and  engineering  among  the 
Nation's  youth  and  engineers  of  tomorrow.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  urge  my  colleagues  to  increase  public 
awareness  of  engineers'  contributions  by  pro- 
moting National  Engineers  Week  in  every  dis- 
trict in  the  country.  Let's  work  together  to 
make  this  week  a  success  and  show  students 
that  we  care  deeply  akxjut  their  future. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  GALLIA-JACK- 
SON-VINTON JOINT  VOCATIONAL 
SCHOOL  DISTRICT 


HON.  BOB  McEWEN 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  February  14.  1992 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
pay  special  tribute  to  the  Gallia-Jackson- 
Vinton  Joint  Vocational  School  District  for  their 
many  years  of  outstanding  service,  and  to 
congratulate  them  for  their  recent  selection  as 
a  finalist  in  the  1991  National  Search  for  Ex- 
cellence Awards  in  Rehabilitation  in  the  cat- 
egory of  employability  development. 

This  district  is  to  be  commended  for  its  suc- 
cessful advancement  of  the  disabled  under 
special  project  Providing  Alternatives  for  Com- 
munity Employment  [PACE].  Gallia-Jackson- 
Vinton  has  emerged  as  a  trailblazer  in  employ- 
ment assistance  programs,  and  this  award  is 
indicative  of  their  commitment  and  their  inno- 
vative leadership. 

Under  the  able  leadership  of  adult  services 
director,  Mr.  Ponney  Cisco,  the  Gallia-Jack- 
son-Vinton Joint  Vocational  School  has  as- 
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sisted  numerous  persons  with  disabilities  in 
job  placement,  wori<  adjustment,  job  coaching, 
vocatk>nal  evaluation,  indivklual  training 
schedules,  and  other  related  services.  This  is 
especially  signifrcant  in  light  of  the  fact  that 
employability  of  disabled  persons  has  devel- 
oped so  successfully  despite  the  current  rate 
of  unemployment. 

Mr.  Cisco,  Catherine  Wood,  and  Marty  Short 
attended  a  receptron  in  Washington  DC,  on 
December  9,  1991,  where  they  were  pre- 
sented with  the  Search  for  Excellence  Award 
"91  by  the  Jeremiah  Milbank  Foundation  and 
Senator  Robert  Dole  of  Kansas. 

While  I  regret  being  unable  to  attend  this 
ceremony,  I  am  honored  to  share  these  words 
of  tritxjte.  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me 
today  in  applauding  this  organization  whch 
sperids  countless  hours  working  to  assure  that 
employment  is  earned  by  those  who  truly  ap>- 
preciate  the  value  of  steady  work.  May  their 
efforts  continue  to  yield  such  returns,  and 
sen/e  as  a  commendable  example  to  us  all. 


TRIBUTE  TO  TEMPLE  TIFERETH 
JACOB  AND  ITS  BROTHERHOOD 
COMMEMORATIVE  SERVICE 


HON.  ILEANA  ROS-LEHUNEN 

OF  FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  February  14, 1992 

Ms.  ROS-LEHTINEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  recognize  Temple  Tifereth  Jacob 
and  its  Brotherhood  Commemorative  Service 
to  honor  the  four  heroic  chaplains  of  World 
War  II  who  lost  their  lives  when  the  S.S.  Dor- 
chester sank  off  Greenland  on  February  3, 
1943.  Temple  Tifereth  Jacob,  a  temple  in  my 
congressional  district  in  Hialeah,  FL,  will  be  re- 
membering chaplains  George  Fox,  Alexander 
Goode,  Johnny  Washington,  and  Clark  Poling 
on  February  21,  1992. 

On  February  3,  1943,  the  S.S.  Dorchester 
was  heading  for  Greenland  with  the  four  chap- 
lains and  902  American  servicemen.  Stie  was 
close  to  her  destination,  but  the  S.S.  Dor- 
chester never  made  it  to  Greenland.  She  was 
struck  by  a  torpedo  of  a  Nazi  submarine, 
which  exploded  in  the  kxjiler  room. 

Amidst  the  terror  and  confusion,  the  four 
U.S.  Army  chaplains  directed  soldiers  to  life- 
boats, and  distributed  lifejackets.  Unfortu- 
nately, there  were  not  enough  lifejackets,  and 
four  young  soldiers  stood  waiting  without 
them.  The  four  chaplains  stripped  off  their  own 
lifejackets  and  gave  them  to  the  four  soldiers. 
These  four  chaplains  had  given  away  their 
only  means  of  survival. 

These  chaplains  were  of  different  faiths: 
George  Fox  and  Clark  Poling  were  Protestant 
ministers,  Alexander  Goode  was  a  Jewish 
rabbi,  and  John  Washington  was  a  Roman 
Catholic  priest.  Yet,  they  worked  together  in 
brotherhood,  praying  to  the  one  God  whom 
each  loved  and  sen/ed. 

On  February  3,  1943,  the  S.S.  Dorchester 
sank  in  the  North  Atlantic  carrying  with  it  the 
four  chaplains  and  668  U.S.  sokJiers  and  sail- 
ors. 

Chaplain  Daniel  Poling,  an  American  clergy- 
man and  father  of  Chaplain  Clartc  Poling,  was 
in  England  when  he  learned  of  the  his  son's 
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death  arxJ  his  three  fellow  chaplains.  In  menv 
ory  of  them.  Chaplain  Daniel  Poling  wanted  to 
create,  a  chapel  where  people  of  all  faiths 
couW  worship  God  in  a  spirit  of  unity  without 
the  need  of  uniformity. 

On  February  3,  1951,  PreskJent  Harry  Tru- 
man dedrcated  the  Chapel  of  Four  Chajjiains 
in  Valley  Forge,  PA,  in  memory  of  the  four 
chaplains.  The  Chapel  of  Four  Chaplains 
opens  its  doors  to  people  of  all  religions,  and 
at  each  service  the  three  faiths  are  rep- 
resented and  the  story  of  the  four  cfiaplains  is 
retold. 

On  February  21,  1992,  I  will  have  the  honor 
of  partk;ipating  in  Temple  Tifereth  Jacob's 
commemorative  sen/ice  recognizing  these  four 
valiant  chaplains.  I  wish  to  thank  Temple 
Tifereth  Jacob,  Rabbi  Salomon  Benarroch, 
and  Nathan  and  Carolyn  Ellis  for  enlightening 
us  with  this  moving  story  of  the  four  chaplains. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  MATTHEW  J. 
BOXER 


HON.  TOM  LANTOS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  February  14,  1992 

Mr.  LANTOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  January  20, 
1992,  Milltxae,  CA,  lost  a  dear  friend.  Matthew 
J.  Boxer,  a  Millbrae  city  councilman  and 
former  mayor,  died  after  a  long  illness.  He 
was  78  years  old.  While  Matt's  death  was  not 
unexpected,  it  has  hit  our  community  very 
hard.  His  passing  has  left  a  void,  and  that  void 
will  never  be  filled. 

Born  August  27,  1913,  in  Irkutsk,  Sitieria, 
Russia,  he  and  his  family  immigrated  to  the 
United  States  wfien  he  was  16  years  of  age. 
And  what  an  American  he  tsecame. 

Matt  was  a  talented  soccer  player  and  an 
avid  enthusiast  of  the  game.  He  was  named 
president  of  the  San  Francisco  FootbaliySoc- 
cer  League  and  devoted  much  of  his  time  to 
teaching  the  game  to  San  Francisco  youth. 
Matt  always  had  time  for  children. 

He  was  a  mervber  of  the  board  of  directors 
for  the  Russian-American  Children's  Home  in 
San  Francisco,  director  of  the  Booker  T. 
Washington  Community  Center  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, the  U.S.  Soccer  Federation  Youth  Com- 
missioner of  northern  California.  Matt  was  a 
member  of  the  U.S.  National  Olympic  Commit- 
tee, and  vice  president  and  national  chairman 
of  Amateur  and  Open  Cups  Competition. 

After  opening  his  own  repair  shop  in  tfie 
1940's,  Matt  became  active  in  the  Fillmore 
Merchants  and  Improvement  Association  of 
which  he  was  a  life  member.  He  was  elected 
the  association's  president  for  9  years.  Matt 
was  also  past  president  and  honorary  life 
membier  of  Pacific  Heights  Merchant  and 
Home  Owners  Association.  He  served  as  a 
memt>er  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
was  on  the  executive  tward  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Symphony  Foundation. 

Matt  was  a  successful  businessman,  and  in 
1963,  he  developed  a  senior  citizens  commu- 
nity called  Boxer's  Mayfair  Village  in  San 
Jose,  where  the  elderty  can  live  with  dignity 
and  pride.  He  managed  to  create  a  secure 
arxJ  ctose-knit  community  for  his  tenants,  and 
for  his  efforts,  they  often  honored  him  with 
plaques  and  other  gifts  in  appreciation. 
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Both  a  LkMi  and  a  Shriner,  Man  was  a  man 
of  incredible  energy  and  character.  When  he 
dkj  something,  it  was  done  right  He  was  tfie 
driving  force  behind  many  charities  and  fund- 
raisers and  even  open  hesirt  surgery  in  1976 
dkJ  not  sk)w  him  down.  He  quk:kly  joined  ttw 
Mended  Hearts  and  visited  ottier  heart  pa- 
tients. 

Matt  was  eventually  elected  to  the  Millbrae 
City  Council  and  after  a  successful  tenure  as 
a  councilman,  he  was  elected  mayor  of 
Milltxae.  His  achievements  as  a  councilman 
and  mayor  will  long  be  remembered.  In  recent 
years,  he  led  tiie  efforts  to  celebrate  the  bi- 
centennial of  the  U.S.  Constitutk>n,  a  fitting 
task  for  this  exemplary  American. 

In  1939,  Matt  married  his  wonderful  vyife, 
Marjorie.  He  vras  the  proud  father  of  two 
daughters,  Paula  and  Pamela,  and  a  son. 
Perry.  He  was  grandfatfier  to  seven. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  you  may  have  not  knovwi 
Matthew,  I  know  you  woukj  have  t>een  proud 
to  call  him  a  friend.  His  passing  is  an  enor- 
mous loss,  not  just  for  Millbrae,  but  for  ttie 
whole  Peninsula  comnxinity.  His  deep  commit- 
ment to  public  service  and  to  the  betterment  of 
his  beloved  town  will  remain  as  a  model  for  all 
of  us.  Mattf>ew  Boxer  was  a  wonderful  man, 
and  he  will  be  sorely  missed. 


H.R.  2152— A  BILL  TO  ENHANCE 
THE  EFFECTIVENESS  OF  THE 
UNITED  NATIONS  INTER- 

NATIONAL DRIFTNET  FISHERY 
CONSERVATION  PROGRAM.  AS 
AMENDED 


HON.  DAN  ROSTENKOWSKI 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  February  14.  1992 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursu- 
ant to  the  rules  of  the  Democratic  caucus,  I 
wish  to  serve  notice  to  my  colleagues  ttiat  I 
have  been  instructed  by  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  to  seek  less  than  an  open 
rule  for  the  consideration  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  H.R.  2152,  a  t)ill  to  en- 
hance the  effectiveness  of  the  U.N.  Inter- 
national Driftnet  Fishery  Conservation  Pro- 
gram, as  amended. 


MINORITY  ENTERPRISE 
DEVELOPMENT  ACT  OF  1992 


HON.  JOHN  J.  LaFALCE 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  February  14, 1992 

Mr.  LaFALCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  in- 
troducing the  Minority  Enterprise  Development 
Act  of  1992,  legislation  which  provkJes  care- 
fully targeted  tax  incentives  for  capital  invest- 
ment in  minority-owned  companies  and  ven- 
ture financing  firms.  I  am  pleased  to  have 
Representative  Andy  Ireland,  rankirig  mirwrity 
member  of  the  Small  Business  Committee, 
join  as  a  cosponsor. 

In  the  first  session  of  this  Congress  I  was 
very  pleased  to  cosponsor  H.R.  1741,  the  En- 
terprise Capital  Formation  Act  of  1991.  legisla- 
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tion  jesigned  to  stimulate  long-term  growth- 
oriented  venture  and  seed  capital  investments 
business  enterprises.  The  bill  I  otter 
is  an  important  complement, 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Small 
Business.  I  krK>w  Tirsthand  the  difficulty  small 
>es  face  in  finding  capital  or  financ- 
ing—bt  any  time.  During  the  current  credit 
crun(  h,  this  general  problem  has  t>een  greatly 
exacerbated.  But  during  good  times  or  bad, 
owned  by  socially  disadvantaged  per- 
generally  ethnic  minorities  confront  even 
r  barriers  in  gaining  access  to  credit, 
jecade  ago,  a  Federal  Reserve  Board 
fund  what  minority  entrepreneurs  had  al- 
known  all  along — without  targeted  help, 
private  capital  is  generally  nonexistent.  In  its 
recer  t  interim  report,  the  U.S.  Commission  on 
Mino  ity  Business  Development  reconfirmed 
lituation.  The  Commission  cited  lack  of 
to  capital  as  "one  of  the  most  formida- 
slumbling  blocks  to  ttie  formation  and  de- 
elop  rDent  of  minority  busirwss."  In  its  report, 
Commission  recommended  a  national  in- 
vestr  lent  strategy  to  narrow  the  "capital  gap" 
throu  jh  reform  of  existing  governmental  pro- 
and  through  the  enactment  of  incen- 
tor  private-sector  investment, 
legislation  I  am  introducing  today  is 
at  helping  to  txidge  this  capital  gap.  As 
mentioned  previously,  the  bill  would  corrv 
ptemsnt  H.R.  1741  by  providing  partial  exclu- 
or  capital  gains  realized  from  long-term 
investment  in  qualified  small  disadvantaged 
The  bill  also  contains  two  provisions 
to  concepts  included  in  enterprise  zone 
sponsored  by  my  colleague, 
Rangel,  and  by  the  chairman  of  the 
on  Ways  ar>d  Means.  Dan  Ros- 
The  first  provision  provides  in- 
tax  deductions  for  equity  investments 
or  at  least  3  years.  The  second  permits 
ti  sferral  on  long-term  gain,  if  reinvested  in 
qualifed  small  disadvantaged  businessess.  In 
the  benefits  provided  by  the  bill 
not  be  treated  as  preference  items  for 

of  the  alternative  minimum  tax. 
of  the  unique  arxl  most  important  fea- 
of  the  t)ill  is  the  incentive  to  invest  in  mi- 
venture  capital  companies.  Prior  to 
the  Federal  Government  had  no  dedi- 
sources  of  financing  for  socially  dis- 
tHJSinesses  or  entrepreneurs. 
However,  in  1971  the  Congress  authorized  the 
creatfcn  of  the  minority  small  business  invest- 
company — MESBIC — program  adminis- 
by  the  U.S.  Small  Business  Administra- 
Over  the  past  two  decades  MESBIC's 
minority  venture  capital  industry  have 
the  primary  source  of  capital  exclusively 
to  financing  socially  disadvantaged 
The  industry  has  an  outstanding 
of  accomplishment.  In  the  face  of  tre- 
merxfcus  obstacles,  the  irxjustry  has  made  a 
c  ifference. 
He  last  decade,  over  S1  billion  has  been 
and  neariy  half  of  all  financing  were 
firms;  more  than  1 5,000  African-Amer- 
Hispanic-American  and  Asian-American 
have  t)een  financed;  and  in  the  3- 
)eriod  of  1987-89.  approximately  50,000 
3bs  were  created  aaoss  an  entire  spec- 
industries. 
No^itfistarxjing  ttie  successes,  there  is  a 
press  ng  need  to  augment  existing  govern- 
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mental  resources  and  develop  new  pools  of 
targeted  capital.  The  Minority  Enterprise  De- 
velopment Act  of  1992  would  do  so  by  provid- 
ing incentives  for  private  sector  investment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  capital  targeted  to  minority  and 
socially  disadvantaged  business  is  an  essen- 
tial but  often  overlooked,  component  of  eco- 
nomic development.  It  is  also  one  of  the  nrrost 
creative  tools  to  spur  business  growth  and  job 
creation,  particulariy  in  distressed  commu- 
nities. I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will  carefully 
review  the  legislation  I  am  introducing  today, 
and  join  Mr.  Ireland  and  several  of  our  col- 
leagues in  helping  to  close  the  capital  financ- 
ing gap  afflicting  minority  business. 
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SKYROCKETING  PRESCRIPTION 

DRUG   COSTS    DEMAND   A    LEGIS- 
LATION SOLUTION 


HON.  FORTNEY  PETE  STARK 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  February  14. 1992 

Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker.  U.S.  pharma- 
ceutical drug  manufacturers  are  completely 
out  of  touch  with  their  customers. 

The  issue  of  skyrocketing  medication  costs 
are  frequently  raised  at  public  town  meetings 
arxj  forums.  Tfie  reason:  The  highest  out-of- 
pocket  cost  for  three-fourths  of  all  senior  citi- 
zens is  prescription  medications.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  price  inflation  data  for  1991 
sfxjws  that  prescription  drug  prices  increased 
at  three  times  the  rate  of  general  inflation.  It 
is  t)ecoming  increasing  difficult  for  the  Amer- 
ican senior  citizen  to  afford  their  prescribed 
medications. 

The  following  comments  from  a  sample  of 
calls  and  letters  received  by  my  office  during 
the  past  week  illustrate  the  public  corx:ern.  As 
legislators,  we  owe  it  to  our  constituents  to  ad- 
dress this  issue  and  fight  for  a  fairer  pricing 
system  for  pharmaceutical  drugs: 

PHONE  CALL  FROM  MS.  E.G.  OF  FREMONT,  CA 

"Upset  about  the  rate  at  which  drug  pre- 
scriptions are  going  up.  She  must  take  a 
drug  (Depakene)  to  survive.  She  will  always 
have  to  take  it. 

"Ten  years  ago  the  cost  was  $19  per  100  tab- 
lets. Now  it  is  J80  per  100  tablets.  And  that 
lasts  25  days." 

LETTER  FROM  MS.  M.S.  OF  FREMO.NT.  CA 

"I  heard  that  you  are  checking  on  drug 
prices,  and  I  have  one  for  you  to  research. 

"The  drug  is  called  Timoptice.  It  costs 
about  $1.50  in  Mexico  and  about  $30.00  in 
California." 

LETTER  FROM  MRS.  H.M.  OF  SAN  LEANDRO,  CA 

"In  reply  to  your  article  oft  prescription 
prices.  I  am  enclosing  rises  in  prices  I  have 
paid  at  Long's  Drugs. 

"E.xample  1: 

On  7-13-91,  Erythromcin  was  $7.80. 

On  10-6-91.  Erythromcin  went  to  $14.35. 

"Example  2: 

On  2-5-90.  Tepanil  (10  tab  100s)  was  $88.85. 

On  4-20-90.  Tepanil  (10  tab  100s)  was  $106.65. 

On  11-15-90  Tepanil  (10  Ub  100s).  after  I 
complained,  cost  $99.20. 

On  1-16-92  this  same  drug  was  $112.25. 

"Example  3: 

On  3-24-90.  Hygroton  60s  cost  $28.65. 

On  6-28-91.  Hygroton  60s  cost  $53.90. 

On  11-4-91.  Hygroton  60s  cost  $57.30. 


"Example  4: 

On  5-14-90.  B-12  Vitamins  were  $1.79. 
On  6-4-90.  B-12  Vitamins  were  $6.05. 
"Example  5: 

On  6-28-91.  Thyroid  tablets  were  $10.70. 
On  11-18-91.  Thyroid  tablets  were  $19.85. 
"I    hope   this   will    help   to    bring   prices 
down." 

LETTER  FROM  D.S.  OF  HA'i'WARD.  CA 

"Sometime  ago  I  wrote  to  you  at>out  the 
terrible  price  we  pay  for  prescriptions.  One  1 
had  filled  last  July— Tagmet  100  tablets  at 
$115.00.  In  Septeml)er.  it  was  refilled  for 
$123.00  and  December  it  was  $131.00.  I  wrote 
to  the  company  but  the  letter  from  them 
said  nothing.  My  husband  just  had  a  pre- 
scription (Augmentin  80  tablets)  for  $172.50. 
and  another  prescription  (Rifampin  40  tab- 
lets) for  $82.00. 

"I  cannot  believe  our  pharmacy  bills." 

LETTER  FROM  D.C.  OF  SAN  LEANDRO.  CA 

"Included  is  information  on  a  prescription 
I  have  to  take  for  the  rest  of  my  life.  I  am  a 
cancer  patient  in  remission  for  two  years 
now  but  going  for  100  years. 

"The  prescription  is  for  Nolvadex  10  mg.  by 
Stuart.  100  tablets. 

"On  2-14-89  the  price  was  $119.99  for  100 
tablets. 

On  5-30-89  the  price  was  $127.99  for  100  tab- 
lets (increased  for  no  reason). 

On  2-5-90  the  price  was  $138.99  for  100  tab- 
lets (increased  for  no  reason). 

On  2-22-91  the  price  was  $145.99  for  100  tab- 
lets (increased  for  no  reason). 

"I  am  afraid  of  what  1992  will  be.  My  doc- 
tor said  that  the  reason  the  pills  are  so  ex- 
pensive is  t>ecause  the  chemist  who  devel- 
oped the  Nolvadex  Stuart  has  the  say  on  the 
price  for  5  years  or  more,  then  they  go  on  the 
open  market,  so  to  speak.  In  the  meantime. 
I'm  at  their  mercy. 

LETTER  FROM  MR.  P.M.  OF  ALAMEDA.  CA 

"Talk  about  Greed!  Greed!  Greed! 

"Last  year  I  purchased  1  Corlcidln  'D'  100 
tablets  for  $9.99. 

"This  year  I  purchased  I  Coricidin  'D'  48 
tablets  for  $9.39. 

"Absolutely  no  justification  for  such  in- 
creases except  due  to  a  universal  plague  of 
Greed  that  is  permeating  through  every 
phase  of  industry  and  profession  in  our  coun- 
try today. 

"Isn't  there  any  leadership  and  decency 
and  reasonableness  anymore?" 

LETTER  FROM  R.S.  OF  HAYWARD,  CA 

"I  know  fellow  senior  citizens  who  don't 
take  their  medicines  as  prescribed  in  order 
to  save  money.  They  simply  can't  afford  it. 
Others  will  go  without  medicines  and  endure 
their  discomfort. 

"It's  ironic.  Social  Security  goes  up  a  bit. 
$22  a  month  in  most  cases.  Medicare  goes  up. 
AARP  goes  up.  And  if  you  have  any  savings, 
the  interest  has  gone  down.  I'm  fortunate 
that  my  home  is  paid  for.  The  upkeep,  insur- 
ance and  taxes  are  a  problem  that  takes  bor- 
rowing from  Peter  to  pay  Paul. 

"Price  of  needed  prescription  blood  pres- 
sure medication.  3  months  supply: 

"Lozol  25  mg.  100  tablets  in  1985.  $32.15;  in 
1986.  $36.75:  in  1987,  $40.85:  in  1988.  $51.65;  in 
1989.  $57.65;  in  1990.  $62.65;  in  1991.  $69.85;  in 
1992.  $75.95. 

■Also,  Betoptic  eye  drops,  0.5%.  #10.  for 
glaucoma,  one  month  supply:  In  1988.  $27.25; 
in  1989,  $29.65;  in  1990,  $33.75;  in  1991.  $38.15. 

LETTER  FROM  J.U.  OF  HAYWARD.  CA 

••As  a  Widow  on  a  fixed  income,  drug  prices 
are  of  great  concern  to  me.  I  want  to  urge 
you  to  continue  your  quest  to  bring  U.S. 
prices  more  in  line  with  those  in  other  coun- 
tries. 


"For  the  past  18  to  20  months  I  have  been 
taking  naprosyun  for  a  knee  problem.  My 
physician  has  prescribed  500  mg  naprosyn 
three  times  daily.  E^ch  naprosyn  tablet 
costs  $1  so  I  am  facing  $90  per  month  in  drug 
cost.  As  you  are  no  doubt  aware.  Medicare 
does  not  pay  anything  toward  prescription 
drugs  so  this  entire  burden  falls  on  me. 

"If  naprosyn  were  a  so-called  'orphan  drug' 
I  could  understand  the  high  cost,  but  it  is  a 
very  commonly  prescribed,  mass-produced 
drug.  So  why  such  an  exhorbitant  price? 

"Keep  after  the  GAO  for  a  swift  completion 
of  the  investigation,  and  follow  up  with  the 
pharmaceutical  houses.  All  Americans,  par- 
ticularly the  senior  citizen  sector,  would 
benefit  greatly  If  you  can  in  some  way  pres- 
sure the  major  U.S.  drug  companies  to  lower 
prices." 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

TRIBUTE  TO  MRS.  LOTTIE  POWELL 


TRIBUTE  TO  RON  PACELLA.  1991 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  NATIONAL 
UTILITY  CONTRACTORS  ASSO- 
CIATION 


HON.  HENRY  J.  NOWAK 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  February  14.  1992 

Mr.  NOWAK.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  honor  to 
recognize  Ronald  W.  Pacella,  an  outstanding 
leader  and  advocate  for  clean  water  infrastruc- 
ture, as  he  completes  his  term  as  president  of 
the  National  Utility  Contractors  Association 
[NUCA].  It  is  fitting  to  reflect  upon  the  many 
contributions  Ron  has  made  to  our  country 
through  his  relentless  call  for  clean  and  ade- 
quate water  supplies,  which  are  essential  to 
our  quality  of  life.  In  addition  to  testifying  be- 
fore House  arxj  Senate  committees  on  the 
need  for  continued  Federal  investment  in 
sewer  and  water  construction,  Ron  contributed 
insightful  testinrrany  to  the  House  Water  Re- 
sources Subcommittee  which  I  am  privileged 
to  chair,  concerning  reauthorization  of  the 
Clean  Water  Act.  During  the  past  year,  his 
message  was  heard  throughout  the  Halls  of 
Congress  and  the  White  House.  Awareness  of 
our  Nation's  water  and  wastewater  treatment 
facility  needs  increased,  as  did  funding  for  im- 
portant clean  water  programs.  Most  impor- 
tantly, Ron  reminded  us  that  our  country's 
long-term  productivity  and  economic  strength 
depend  upon  clean  water  construction.  Fed- 
eral dollars  for  environmental  infrastructure 
repay  themselves  via  economic  growth,  an  ex- 
panded tax  base,  environmental  protection, 
and  improved  public  health. 

Ron  Pacella's  commitment  to  improving  our 
Nation's  water  resources  stems  from  his  expe- 
riences as  a  third-generation  underground  util- 
ity contractor,  and  an  owner  of  a  small,  family 
oriented  construction  business  in  Massachu- 
setts for  over  42  years.  NUCA  memljers  have 
long  recognized  Ron's  spirit  and  were  served 
well  by  his  voice  in  Washington  over  the  past 
year. 


HON.  PEITR  J.  VISCLOSKY 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  February  14,  1992 

Mr.  VISCLOSKY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
great  pleasure  that  I  rise  tciday  to  pay  tritxjte 
to  an  extraordinary  woman,  Mrs.  Lottie  Powell, 
on  the  special  occasion  of  her  100th  birthday. 

Lottie  Powell  was  born  on  February  15, 
1892,  in  Hankinson,  MS.  She  received  her 
B.S.  degree  in  1915  from  Alcorn  College,  now 
Ateorn  State  University,  in  Ateorn,  MS.  She  re- 
ceived additional  training  at  both  Indiana  State 
Teacher's  College  in  Terre  Haute.  IN,  and  at 
the  University  of  Chk:ago.  Lottie  Powell's  ca- 
reer in  the  Gary  community  school  system 
spanned  from  1924  to  1958.  She  began 
teaching  at  the  2 1st  Avenue  School  and  was 
an  elementary  teacher  at  Pulaski  School  when 
she  retired.  She  taught  special  education  at 
FroetJel  School,  and  was  a  librarian  and  home 
economics  teacher  at  Roosevelt.  She  also 
taught  night  school  for  14  years. 

Since  her  retirement,  Lottie  Powell  has  re- 
mained actively  involved  in  church  and  conrv 
munity  work.  As  a  tong-tinne  meml)er  and  mis- 
sionary of  First  A.M.E.  Church,  she  worked 
with  the  confererKe  workers  to  estat>lish  a  hall 
of  fame  at  Camp  Bat>er,  in  Cassopolis,  Ml. 
Mrs.  Powell  is  also  a  life  memtjer  of  the 
NAACP,  a  charter  memljer  of  the  Gary  Na- 
tional Council  of  Negro  Women,  a  memt)er  of 
the  Gary  Federated  Women's  Club,  and  the 
YWCA. 

Lottie  Powell  is  also  a  memljer  of  the  Senior 
Citizen's  Friendship  Club,  Friends  of  the  Gary 
Public  Library,  and  the  Helping  Hand  Club 
which  works  to  relieve  suffering  in  the  city  of 
Gary. 

During  the  mkJ-1980's  Lottie  Powell  won 
Gary  INFO  newspaper's  Outstanding  Senior 
Citizens  Award  for  3  consecutive  years.  In  ad- 
dition, she  was  named  Alcorn  Alumni  of  the 
Year  in  1986. 

Lottie  Powell's  social  commitment  and  lead- 
ership is  a  model  for  all  of  us.  It  is  my  distinct 
honor  to  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  wish- 
ing her  a  very  happy  1 00th  birthday. 


HOW  AMERICAN  IS  IT? 


HON.  KWEISl  MFUME 

OF  MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  February  14, 1992 

Mr.  MFUME.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  intro- 
ducing legislation  which  would  require  every 
new  car  sold  in  the  United  States  to  cany  a 
sticker  indicating  what  percentage  of  the  car 
was  made  in  the  Unite<j  States.  The  purpose 
of  this  legislation  is  to  certify  for  the  American 
people  that  the  automobile  they  are  purchas- 
ing really  is  made  in  the  U.S.A. 

My  legislation  is  identk:al  to  the  bill  t)eing 
sponsored  in  the  Senate  by  my  friend  and  col- 
league Senator  Barbara  Mikulski.  I  am  also 
pleased  to  introduce  this  legislation  with  Mary- 
land Representatives  Helen  D.  Bentley,  Ben- 
jamin Cardin,  and  Beverly  Byron. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  made  a  commitment  to  my- 
self over  20  years  ago  that  I  would  buy  only 
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American  made  cars.  I  have  stuck  with  my 
pledge  and  today  after  having  driven  a  nunv 
ber  of  Lincolns,  Fords,  and  General  Motors 
automobiles  I  am  nrore  satisfied  today  with 
Amercan  ingenuity  tfian  I  ever  have  been. 

I  am  proiid  to  show  off  America's  labor  and 
workmanship  to  everyone  who  may  or  may 
not  believe  that  Amerk:a's  autos  are  among 
the  best  manufactured  vehicles  in  the  world. 
Today,  the  American  Automobile  Labeling  Act 
will  assist  millions  of  committed  persons  like 
me  and  the  cosponsors  of  this  bill  to  distin- 
guish where  our  autos  were  manufactured  and 
wfiere  tt>e  parts  were  assembled  arxj  manu- 
factured. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  will  show  the  auto  In- 
dustry and  the  ttxHJsands  of  auto  workers  in 
Maryland  and  all  over  the  country  tfiat  the 
U.S.  Congress  cares  about  their  continued  vi- 
ability and  employat)<lity.  They  deserve  this 
support  and  I  am  proud  to  help  my  State  con- 
gressional delegation  lead  the  fight  for  the  in- 
terests of  hard-working  American  people. 


TOP  POSTAL  BRASS  GET  FREE 
HEALTH  INSURANCE 


HON.  WM.  S.  BROOMFTELD 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  February  14.  1992 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  most 
wort<ers  pay  handsomely  for  health  insurance 
Ijenefrts,  there  are  some  who  get  a  free  ride — 
at  the  taxpayer's  expense.  More  than  1 ,000  of 
the  Postal  Service's  top  executives,  irxjluding 
the  Postmaster  General,  get  their  health  insur- 
ance free.  The  PreskJent  of  the  United  States 
doesn't  even  get  that  perk. 

I  was  amazed  when  I  read  an  article  in  last 
week's  Washington  Post  stating  that  the  Post- 
al Service's  top  officials,  who  are  paid  from 
S64,000  to  Si  30,000  a  year,  pay  nothing  for 
their  insurance.  Because  this  poor  business 
decision  affects  the  publk:'s  pocketbook,  I 
wanted  to  share  this  information  with  nry  col- 
leagues. I  sutMTiit  the  Washington  Post  article 
for  the  CONGRESSIONAL  Record. 

Postal  Service  Perks 
(By  Mike  Causey) 

Postal  officials  who  are  trying  to  get  their 
600,000  underlings  to  pay  a  bigger  share  of 
their  health  insurance  premiums  have  a  val- 
uable perk  that  isn't  shared  with  other  gov- 
ernment workers:  More  than  1.000  of  the  top 
postal  brass,  including  the  postmaster  gen- 
eral, get  their  health  insurance  free.  The 
public  pays  the  tab. 

Other  federal  workers,  from  the  president 
and  meml)ers  of  Congress  down  to  the  low- 
est-paid clerk,  pay  about  35  percent  of  their 
total  insurance  premium.  TTiat  can  run  ftom 
$300  to  $5,000  a  year,  depending  on  the  plan 
and  coverage  chosen. 

In  arbitration  hearings  last  week.  Postal 
Service  officials  asked  that  rank-and-file 
employees  be  required  to  pay  more  of  the 
premium  tab  to  cut  operating  costs.  About  80 
cents  of  every  postal  dollar  is  spent  on  sala- 
ries and  benefits.  The  typical  clerk-carrier  is 
paid  about  $33,000  a  year. 

Under  the  old  union  contract,  the  quasi- 
govemment  Postal  Service  pays  75  percent  of 
its  employee  premiums.  But  the  service's  top 
officials,  who  are  paid  from  $64,000  to  $130,000 
a  year,  pay  nothing  for  their  insurance. 
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learlngB  are  part  of  the  wrap-up  proc- 
complete  the  current  contract.  The 
Issues  not  settled  in  an  arbitration  deci- 
June  concerned  transitional  em- 
and  health  insurance  premiums, 
arbitrator  awarded  postal  workers  a 
payment,  plus  seven  cost-of-livin? 
adjustinents  and  four  pay  raises  in  a  four- 
I  jriod.  The  insurance  issue  will  be  de- 
f  ext  month  based  on  data  presented  by 
and    management.    The    American 
Workers  Union  and  National  Associa- 
Letter  Carriers  are  representing  most 
SOO.OOO  unionized  workers  in  the  hear- 
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Biller.  president  of  the  Postal  Workers 

lashed  out  at  the  premium  plan.  "The 

lypocrites  who  get  free  health  insur- 

want  the  workers  to  pay  more  .  .  . 

^ery  same  honchos  recently  received 

raises  ranging  from  15  percent  to  25 

"  Postal  officials  confirmed  that  42 

>fficials  did  get  the  raises. 


REST  ORING  CREDIT  AVAILABILITY 


IN 


HON.  JOHN  J.  LaFALCE 

OF  NEW  YORK 
"HE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  February  14. 1992 
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Mr.  IaFALCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  economy  is 
now  si  ffering  from  two  debilitating  and  related 
We  continue  to  suffer  the  effects  of 
serious  credit  crunch  which  is  denying 
to  creditworthy  txjrrowers.  At  the  same 
are  seeing  the  vast  accumulation  of 
by  the  Government  which  continues  to 
asset  values  and  seriously  depress 
estate  market.  This  adversely  affects 
healthiest  thrifts  and  tanks,  further 
their  lending  capacity, 
ome  time,  I  have  been  concerned  that 
demands  we  are  placing  on  our 
institutions  in  regard  to  the  buildup  of 
are    only    exacertDating    these    prob- 
the  closure  of  weak  but  viable 
and  precluding  any  improvement  in 
fjows  and  in  our  economic  performance, 
economy  is  to  turn  around,  we  must 
the  flow  of  funds  to  creditworthy  bor- 
But  it  will  be  impossible  to  restore 
ivailability  unless  we  restore  common 

banking  regulation. 

financial    institutions   can   spend   any 

( ollar  either  on  buiWing  capital,  or  on 

Badly  needed  lending  is  now  taeing 

as  our  financial  institutions  are  toeing 

0  focus  exclusively  on  a  rapid  buildup 

in  a  market  that  makes  such  rapid 

accumulation  virtually  impossible.  A  far 

b  ilanced  approach  is  called  for. 

Syron,  president  of  the  Federal  Re- 
lank  of  Boston,  recently  voiced  these 
c  sncerns  in  testimony  before  the  Senate 
Committee  on  February  3.  While  Mr. 
f  )cuses  on  the  economic  difficulties  cur- 
ing experienced  in  New  England,  the 
on  credit  that  he  cites  and  the  causes 
identifies   are   universally  applicable.   As 
Syron  noted: 

if  the  outlook  improves  for  the  na- 
sconomy,  the  low  capital-to-asset  ra- 
New  England's  financial  institutions 

retraining  economic  prospects  for  the 
Our  reserve  bank  research  indicates 

poorly  capitalized  institutions  may  not 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

lend  as  economic  activity  picks  up  in  the  re- 
gion. While  firms  with  access  to  national 
credit  markets  or  to  banks  outside  the  re- 
gion are  Insulated  from  many  of  these  prol>- 
lems,  small  and  medium-sized  businesses  de- 
pendent on  local  lenders  are  likely  to  face 
continued  restrained  credit  conditions  *  *  * 

The  primary  role  of  capital  should  t>e  to 
act  as  a  shock  absorber,  something  to  be 
drawn  down  in  bad  times  and  built  up  in 
good  times.  However,  as  a  result  of  a  variety 
of  factors,  the  fundamental  role  of  capital 
has  been  altered  in  the  last  few  years.  Banks 
whose  capital  has  become  depleted  are  ex- 
pected to  achieve  higher  capital  ratios  than 
banks  that  have  not  had  losses  *  *  *  While 
this  might  seem  prudent  for  each  institution 
in  isolation,  when  it  is  required  for  a  large 
number  of  banks  in  a  region  at  the  same 
time,  the  economic  impact  is  perverse  *  *  * 

*  *  *  raising  expected  capital  ratios  for 
banks  that  are  most  vulnerable  defies  com- 
mon sense.  Substantially  increasing  the  re- 
quired capital  ratio  for  viable  banks  that 
have  just  experienced  large  losses  is  equiva- 
lent to  requiring  the  trailing  team  to  go  115 
rather  than  100  yards  for  a  touchdown  *  *  * 

We  have  adopted  a  panoply  of  capital  tar- 
gets for  banks,  targets  that  are  not  always 
conceptually  consistent  and  in  application 
may  be  causing  unwanted  constriction  of 
credit  flows  *  *  * 

*  *  *  banks,  which  have  experienced  large 
but  not  fatal  losses,  must  be  given  time  to 
recover.  They  cannot  be  allowed  to  take  ad- 
ditional large. bets  and  banks  supervisors 
must  be  satisfied  with  their  management, 
but  weak  but  stabilized  banks  should  no 
longer  be  forced  to  shrink  their  institutions 
uneconomically  *  *  * 

*  *  *  we  must  find  ways  during  the  con- 
traction to  reconcile  our  treatment  of  indi- 
vidual institutions  with  our  overall  eco- 
nomic goals.  It  is  clear  that  what  may  be  an 
appropriate  regulatory  approach  for  individ- 
ual institutions  may  not  be  appropriate 
when  considering  the  needs  of  the  economy 
as  a  whole.  I  realize  that  some  might  mis- 
take this  for  the  dreaded  work  "forbear- 
ance." the  uttering  of  which  is  equivalent  to 
professional  suicide  for  a  regulator.  However, 
it  Is  not.  It  is  good  economic  policy. 

As  President  Syron  emphasizes,  what  might 
be  good  policy  in  regard  to  a  few  problem  fi- 
nancial institutions,  is  not  necessarily  good 
policy  when  our  entire  system  is  under  siege. 
We  have  an  enorrrxjus  systemic  problem  that 
cannot  be  cured  by  inflexible  regulation  and 
myopic  micromanagement. 

The  abrupt  and  inflexible  application  of 
tough  new  capital  standards  has  contributed 
and  continues  to  contribute  greatly  to  the  cur- 
rent credit  crunch  and  to  the  depressed  state 
of  our  economy.  It  is  time  we  balance  the  le- 
gitimate goal  of  achieving  new,  tougher  stand- 
ards against  other  equally  important  policy  ob- 
jectives: revitalizing  our  economy  and  ensuring 
the  flow  of  credit  to  worthy  borrowers. 

When  Congress  reconvenes  next  week,  I 
will  be  introducing  legislation  which  will  permit 
regulators  to  grant  weak  but  stable  financial 
institutions  some  flexibility  in  achieving  the 
necessary  improvement  in  their  capital  ratios. 
I  urge  that  my  colleagues  seriously  consider 
Mr.  Syron's  views,  and  ask  your  cosponsor- 
ship  of  this  important  legislation. 


February  14,  1992 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  HUD  INSPECTOR 
GENERAL  PAUL  ADAMS 


HON.  TOM  LAOTOS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  February  14, 1992 

Mr.  LANTOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  recog- 
nize and  pay  tribute  to  Paul  Adams,  a  dedi- 
cated, conscientious,  and  outstanding  public 
servant,  wfio  later  this  month  will  be  retiring  as 
inspector  general  for  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development.  It  was  Inspector 
General  Adams  who  first  brought  the  HUD 
scandal  to  light. 

An  accountant,  Mr.  Adams  began  his  career 
in  the  Federal  Government  in  1962  in  the  In- 
spector Division  of  a  HUD-predecessor  agen- 
cy in  Atlanta,  GA.  Through  hard  work,  he  was 
promoted  through  the  ranks,  t)ecoming  a  su- 
pervisory investigator  at  HUD's  national  head- 
quarters in  Washington  in  1969,  a  senior  in- 
spector in  the  Investigations  Division  in  1973, 
Assistant  Inspector  General  for  Investigations 
in  1977,  and  Deputy  Inspector  General  in 
1980.  In  1985  Paul  Adams  was  named  by 
President  Reagan  to  be  the  inspector  general 
for  HUD. 

On  April  26,  1989,  Inspector  General  Adams 
issued  a  report  criticizing  apF)arent  favoritism 
by  HUD  in  awarding  Section  8  Moderate  Re- 
hatjilitation  Program  funds  between  1984  and 
1988.  The  inspector  general's  audit  report, 
based  on  a  year-long  investigation,  revealed 
that  the  process  for  awarding  moderate  reha- 
bilitation funds  was  undocumented  and  ig- 
nored existing  standards  and  regulations,  and 
that  developers  were  paying  consultants  sut>- 
stantial  fees  of  up  to  Si  ,500  per  unit  to  influ- 
ence awards  of  niod  rehab  units. 

The  HUD  Inspector  General's  report  trig- 
gered a  series  of  27  hearings  and  a  lengthy 
investigation  by  the  Government  Operations 
Subcommittee  on  Employment  and  Housing, 
which  I  chair.  The  sutxommittee's  investiga- 
tion of  what  came  to  be  commonly  referred  to 
as  the  "HUD  Scandal"  revealed  widespread 
abuses,  influence  peddling,  blatant  favoritism, 
nronumental  waste  and  gross  mismanagement 
at  HUD  during  the  administration  of  Secretary 
Samuel  Pierce,  Jr.  This  led  to  the  appointment 
of  an  independent  counsel  to  investigate 
whether  any  crimes  were  committed  by  Sec- 
retary Pierce  and  others. 

Inspector  General  Adams  deserves  a  lot  of 
credit.  He  detected  problems  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  coinsurance  program  eariy  on. 
■An  inspector  general  audit  in  November  1985 
found  inappropriate  lender  undenwriting  prac- 
tices, inflated  appraisals,  overestimates  if  in- 
come and  occupancy  rate  to  be  achieved. 
However,  the  inspector  general's  warnings 
were  dismissed  by  HUD  officials  who  kjelieved 
that  his  judgments  were  unwarranted,  pre- 
mature, and  exaggerated,  in  that  it  was  a  new 
program  and  there  were  no  foreclosures.  The 
coinsurance  program,  which  gives  private 
lenders  extraordinary  discretion  in  making  their 
own  appraisals  and  estimates  of  property 
value  arid  servicing  costs,  gave  rise  to  many 
loan  defaults  and  in  effect  tjecame  HUD's  mini 
S&L  crisis,  and  is  expected  to  cost  the  Amer- 
ican taxpayer  more  than  SI  billion. 

The  HUD  scandal  helped  make  Congress, 
the  administration,  and  the  public  aware  of  the 
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important  and  critk:al  work  that  inspectors  gen- 
eral do  in  ferreting  out  waste,  fraud,  and 
abuse  in  Government.  Soft-spoken  and  not 
flashy,  Mr.  Adams  in  effect  put  inspectors  gen- 
eral on  the  map.  Until  the  HUD  scandal,  when 
you  mentioned  "The  Inspector  General,"  nx)st 
people  thought  you  were  referring  to  an  old 
Danny  Kaye  movie. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  noteworthy  that  prior  to 
May  1989,  HUD  Inspector  General  Adams  tes- 
tified before  Congress  on  only  one  occasion — 
at  an  August  1988  hearing  t>efore  my  sub- 
committee on  HUD  spending  $1  million  to  par- 
tk:ipate  in  an  international  trade  show  in  Mos- 
cow. Since  May  1989,  he  has  testified  before 
Congress  more  than  50  times. 

One  of  the  positive  results  of  the  HUD  scan- 
dal has  been  better  communication  t>etween 
congressional  committees  and  inspectors  gen- 
eral. Mr.  Adams  has  set  the  standard  for  co- 
operation with  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  subcommittee  staff  and  I 
have  enjoyed  working  closely  with  Paul  the 
past  3  years.  We  will  miss  him,  and  wish  him 
and  his  lovely  wife,  Deanna,  continued  happi- 
ness and  only  the  best. 


RULE  ON  H.R.  4210,  A  BILL  CON- 
TAINING THE  REVENUE  PROPOS- 
ALS CONTAINED  IN  THE  PRESI- 
DENT'S FISCAL  YEAR  1993  BUDG- 
ET 


HON.  DAN  ROSTINKOWSKI 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  February  14, 1992 
Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursu- 
ant to  the  rules  of  the  Democratic  caucus,  I 
wish  to  serve  notice  to  my  colleagues  that  I 
have  t>een  instructed  by  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  to  seek  less  than  an  open 
rule  for  the  consideration  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  H.R.  4210,  a  bill  containing 
the  revenue  proposals  contained  in  the  Presi- 
dent's fiscal  year  1993  budget. 


WHY  WE  NEED  A  COMPREHEN- 
SIVE HEALTH  CARE  PLAN 


HON.  FORTOEY  PETE  STARK 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  February  14. 1992 

Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  recently  re- 
ceived letters  from  two  Americans,  which  ex- 
plain why  we  need  comprehensive  health  care 
reform — and  why  the  President's  proposals 
are  woefully  inadequate. 

From  Fox  River  Grove,  IL,  a  woman  wrote: 

(My  insurance  company)  continues  to  raise 
their  premiums  for  my  major  medical  health 
policy.  I  have  raised  my  deductible  to  the 
highest  available.  S2.500.00,  and  my  pre- 
miums are  b&ck  up  to  $410.00  per  month. 

I  simply  cannot  afford  the  expense  until  I 
am  covered  for  Medicare  in  1.5  years.  I  shall 
have  to  drop  the  policy.  *  *  * 

Tax  deductions  and  tax  credits  don1  do 
much  for  that  kind  of  policy,  Mr.  President. 

A  woman  from  central  Califomia  wrote  with 
an  even  more  difficult  problem,  one  that  is  to- 
tally unaddressed  by  the  President's  plan: 
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My  adult  son  has  a  genetic  immunity  dis- 
order, which  is  a  full  bloom  "catch  22"  re- 
garding financial  assistance.  Our  applica- 
tions for  S.S.I,  and  medi-cal  have  been  de- 
nied. An  appeal  for  medi-cal  has  also  l>een 
denied. 

The  l)asls  for  denial  is  that  he  is  not  dis- 
abled. Apparently  disability  is  the  only  cat- 
egory, given  his  status,  that  would  qualify 
him  for  financial  aid  from  either  federal  or 
state  funds. 

This  immunity  problem  is  called  x-linked 
agammaglobulinemia,  which  is  an  inherited 
congenital  defect,  where  the  body  does  not 
manufacture  any  antibodies  and  leaves  the 
person  highly  susceptible  to  numerous  infec- 
tions which  are  life  threatening,  per  Dr.  Dale 
Umetsu  of  Childrens  Hospital  at  Stanford 
Medical  Center. 

He  requires  40  grams  of  gammaglobulin  in- 
travenously every  four  weeks  for  the  rest  of 
his  life,  at  an  annual  cost  of  {40,000.00,  plus 
antibiotics  and  other  prescription  drugs 
which  must  be  administered  each  time  he 
has  one  or  more  of  the  recurring  infections 
that  are  applicable  to  this  disease. 

The  "catch  22"  is  this:  without  the  medica- 
tions Kevin  would  be  seriously  ill  a  good  deal 
of  the  time  and  unable  to  work,  therefore 
disabled.  He  would  then  qualify  for  assist- 
ance and  treatment,  which  in  turn,  would 
healthwise  enable  him  to  work  and  therefore 
be  disqualified  for  assistance.  The  denials  for 
disability  have  been  based  on  his  health 
while  he  is  receiving  treatment. 

He  is  31  years  old,  single,  primarily  unem- 
ployed because  of  health  problems  before 
this  treatment  was  started  in  1990.  He  has  al- 
ways resided  in  our  home.  The  medical  treat- 
ment he  requires  is  totally  beyond  our  abil- 
ity to  pay  based  on  our  retirement  income  of 
S20,000.00  annually. 

These  kinds  of  health  disasters  couW  hap- 
pen to  any  of  us — and  we  need  to  remove  the 
fear  of  medical  disaster  from  the  American 
people — and  while  we  are  at  it,  we  need  to 
ask  why  medical  charges  and  prescription 
drug  costs  are  so  outrageously  high.erican 
people — and  while  we  are  at  it,  we  need  to 
ask  why  medical  charges  and  prescription 
drug  costs  are  so  outrageously  high. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  LEGISLATION 
PROVIDING  EMERGENCY  UNEM- 
PLOYMENT BENEFITS  TO  SEA- 
SONAL WORKERS 


HON.  RICHARD  H.  LEHMAN 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  February  14, 1992 
Mr.  LEHMAN  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  t>efore  my  colleagues  today  to  introduce 
legislation  that  will  correct  an  inequity  in  the 
Emergency  Unemployment  Compensation  Act 
of  1991.  Presently  thousands  of  unemployed 
wort<ers  all  over  the  country  are  ur^le  to 
qualify  for  emergerx:y  Federal  unemployment 
benefits  even  though  they  have  exhausted 
their  regular  benefits.  The  Congress  approved 
legislation — which  was  signed  into  law  Novenrv 
t)er  14,  1991 — ^that  stated  that  any  wori<er  who 
exhausted  his  or  her  regular  IJenefits  after 
March  1,  1991,  was  entitled  to  emergency 
Federal  benefits.  However,  somewhere  lost  in 
the  translation  was  the  fact  that  workers  need- 
ed to  qualify  under  Federal  eligibility  require- 
ments that  were  enacted  under  the  Reagan 
administration. 
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So,  Mr.  Speaker,  apparently  it  is  not  enough 
ttiat  a  worker  is  unemployed  and  has  ex- 
hausted his  or  her  regular  t»enef?ts,  txrt  they 
also  must  qualify  under  rigorous  eligibility  re- 
quirements that  discriminate  against  them. 
The  ones  who  are  hurt  most  by  this  are  the 
ones  wtio  can  least  afford  to — lower-income 
seasonal  workers.  In  my  State  of  Califomia, 
29,000  workers  who  have  run  out  of  State 
benefits  have  applied  for  emergency  Federal 
benefits  only  to  be  told  that  they  do  not  qual- 
ify. They  do  not  meet  Federal  eligibility  re- 
quirements. Mr.  Speaker,  these  people  make 
less  than  S74  a  week,  they  are  seasonal  agri- 
cultural or  construction  wori<ers,  and  they  do 
not  qualify.  We  promised  these  people  some- 
thing back  in  November  1991  and  we  simply 
have  not  delivered. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  received  a  letter  from  a  corv 
stituent  in  my  district,  Mr.  Gilbert  Flores,  who 
is  a  memt)er  of  the  Stockton  International 
Longshoreman  Union  Local  No.  6.  Mr.  Flores 
is  a  seasonal  wori<er  who  has  had  a  difficult 
time  finding  employment.  He  was  entitled  to 
20  weeks  of  regular  unemployment  benefits 
which  he  depleted.  Upon  reading  in  a  news- 
paper that  the  Congress  hiad  approved  legisla- 
tion for  people  who  had  run  out  of  State  bene- 
fits, he  applied  for  emergency  benefits  only  to 
find  out  that  he  was  S60.32  short  of  qualifying 
for  these  benefits.  Mr.  Flores  filed  an  appeal. 
After  all,  he  had  read  that  these  t>enefits  were 
available  for  people  just  like  him.  His  appeal 
was  denied.  Mr.  Flores  wrote  me  a  letter.  He 
was  confused  and  disillusioned.  He  wrote  this 
letter  not  for  himself,  he  sakj,  but  for  the  ttvju- 
sands  of  people  just  like  him  who  are  also  suf- 
fering and  do  not  understand  what  they  need 
to  do  to  qualify  for  emergency  tjenefits.  "How 
bad  does  it  need  to  get  for  me,"  he  asked. 

ThousarxJs  of  unemptoyed  workers  all  over 
the  United  States  are  in  the  sarrte  position  as 
Mr.  Gilt)ert  Flores.  It  is  the  result  of  a  provision 
that  was  included  in  the  Emergency  Unem- 
ployment Compensation  Act  of  1991  [EUCA] 
regarding  Federal  eligit)ility  requirements. 
EUCA  used  the  same  eligibility  requirements 
for  emergency  benefits  as  are  used  under  the 
extended  compensation  program  of  the  Fed- 
eral-State Unemployment  Compensatwn  Act 
of  1970,  as  amended  by  the  Omnibus  Budget 
Reconciliation  Act  of  1981  (Public  Law  97-35, 
sec.  202(a)(5)).  The  requirements  under  sec- 
tion 202(a)(5)  require  that  an  EUCA  claimant 
must  have  woriced  at  least  20  weeks  of  full- 
fime  work  or  earned  an  equivalent  amount  of 
wages  during  the  base  period  used  to  deter- 
mine regular  compensation  eligibility  and  berv 
efits.  The  law  defines  equivalent  wages  as  ei- 
ther: First,  t>ase  period  earnings  equal  to  V^ 
times  the  wages  earned  in  the  highest  quarter 
of  the  base  period;  or  second,  base  period 
earnings  equal  to  40  tirrws  the  claimant's 
weekly  benefit  amount. 

In  determining  eligibility  for  the  extended 
compensation  program,  most  States  must 
choose  only  one  of  three  methods  to  apply  to 
all  cases.  In  California,  the  legislature  chtose 
the  40  times  weekly  benefit  formula.  This  for- 
mula benefits  a  majority  of  the  clainr^nts  who 
file  for  emergency  tienefits,  however,  it  denies 
people  who  are  seasonal  and  migrant  work- 
ers. These  worker's  earnings  are  simply  not 
high  enough  in  the  specified  base  perkxl. 
They  qualify  for  State  benefits  but  they  dont 
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.  The  poorest  of  the  working  poor  do 

ity  for  emergency  benefits. 

Speaker,  the  legislation  I  am  introducing 

V  oukj  do  one  very  simply  thing.  It  would 

the  Federal  eligibility  formula  with  the 

regular  eligibility  formula.  If  an  unem- 

worker  qualifies  under  the  State's  regu- 

n  5mploynr>ent    compensation    program, 

after  exhausting  their  26  weeks  of 

,  would  qualify  for  Federal  emergency 

This  is,  I  l)elieve.  the  way  it  should 

;  tragic  enough  to  be  unemployed,  to 

work  and  not  be  at>le  to  find  anything, 

to  support  your  family  and  put  food  on 

and  not  be  able  to  do  so.  The  un- 

low-income  workers  in  this  country 

something  better,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  tje- 

legislation  I  have  introduced  today 

these  people  to  qualify  for  emer- 

-ederal  benefits  and  not  have  to  lose 

nity  in  the  process. 
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HON.  RICHARD  J.  DURBIN 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  "tUE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  February  14, 1992 
Mr.  AURBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
recogni  :e  a  group  of  students  at  Southern  llli- 
Ur  iversity  at  Edwardsville  [SIUE]  for  turn- 
s  ;hool  project  Into  a  humanitarian  relief 
poor  Guatemalan  children. 

of  students  at  SIUE  learned  of  an 

the  Catholic  Campus  Ministry  to  pro- 

to  children  living  in  a  Guatemalan 

<  nd  decided  to  join  in.  Many  of  these 

clliWren  couldnl  afford  shoes  and  went 

in  a  village  where  raw  sewage  ran 

the  streets. 

>ublic  relations  students  decided  that 
the  children  would  be  a  valuable  com- 
service  project  and  would  also  give 
p  actical  experience  for  future  careers, 
stiidents  were  required  to  develop  and 
a  publicity  campaign  for  an  ad- 
public  relations  course. 
!  tudents  spent  months  organizing  com- 
iupport,  collecting  the  shoes  and  then 
hours  washing  and  untangling  the 
defore  shipping  them  off  to  Guatemala, 
wpshed  900  pairs  of  shoes  and  raised 
heir   recruitment  and  fundraising   in- 
alks  at  elementary  schools  and  walk- 


valuable  contribution  made  by  these 

should   be  recognized.   They  went 

nd  beyond  what  was  required  of  them 

class  project  and  will  help  make  life 

asier  for  some  less  fortunate  children 

n  proverished  country. 


DEVOTED  PROFESSIONAL 
HARVEY  GROTRIAN 


HON.  WILUAM  D.  FORD 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  February  14. 1992 
CRD   of   Michigan.    Mr.    Speaker,   I 
ke  to  introduce  to  my  colleagues  a 
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constituent  of  mine,  Mr.  Harvey  Grotrian,  the 
director  of  financial  akJ  at  the  University  of 
Michigan.  In  addition  to  his  position  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Mk:higan,  the  National  Association  of 
Student  Financial  Aid  Administrators 
[NAFSAA],  is  fortunate  to  have  him  serve  as 
their  national  chairman.  Dedicated  to  helping 
students  obtain  funding  for  college,  he  pro- 
vides hope  and  assistance  to  many  who  were 
experiencing  difficulty  in  continuing  their  edu- 
cation because  of  lack  of  money.  A  caring  and 
effective  administrator,  Mr.  Grotrian  has  led 
his  staff  in  finding  new  and  more  efficient 
ways  to  help  the  students  who  come  into  the 
office  needing  financial  aid.  Harv  Grotrian  has 
built  on  these  reforms  nationally  by  proposing 
to  form  a  NAFSAA  Task  Force  on  Institutional 
Leadership.  An  article  which  recently  ap- 
peared in  Student  Aid  Transcript  which  details 
Mr.  Grotrian's  commitment  to  assisting  stu- 
dents and  his  task  force  follows: 

Harvey  Grotrian:  Devoted  to  the 

Profession 

(By  Madeleine  McLean) 

Harvey  Grotrian  was  teaching  sub-Sahara 
and  Southeast  Asian  geography  at 
Valparaiso  University  in  Indiana  when  he 
began  the  search  for  "something  a  little  bit 
different  to  do."  That  something  turned  out 
to  be  the  Director  of  Financial  Aid. 

There  were  students  who  hr.d  trouble  at- 
tending the  university,  those  who  were  low- 
income  and  needed  financial  help.  Harv  was 
told.  He  was  intrigued.  He  decided  to  walk 
from  the  classroom  into  the  administration 
building  and  into  the  world  of  student  aid. 
"It  was  a  jargon  unto  itself."  Harv  admits. 
"EOG  sounded  like  a  Soviet  satellite  coun- 
try." That  was  1970.  Harv  is  now  the  Director 
of  Financial  Aid  at  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan in  Ann  Arbor  after  a  brief  stint  at  Wayne 
State  University  in  Detroit.  He  is  also 
NASFAAs  National  Chairman  for  1991-92. 

Harv  is  looking  forward  to  his  year  at  the 
helm.  Among  his  objectives  you'll  find  fine- 
tuning  NASFAA's  member  services  through 
examining  what  members  really  think  about 
the  association.  The  recently  completed 
Membership  Survey  will  form  the  basis  for 
this  evaluation,  but  suggestions  and  com- 
ments are  always  welcome. 

Harv's  devotion  to  the  profession  is  obvi- 
ous. He  really  believes  in  what  he  and  his 
colleagues  do.  Perhaps  this  is  why  people 
who,  like  Harv.  seem  to  suddenly  slip  into 
student  aid  stay  in  the  field.  "The  blend  of 
duties  associated  with  the  work  keeps  it 
fresh,"  he  says.  Being  able  to  intervene  in  a 
student's  life  to  make  a  difference  and  hav- 
ing the  opportunity  to  work  in  an  edu- 
cational setting  are  other  reasons  for  stay- 
ing. "I  find  that  those  with  the  greatest  ap- 
preciation for  what  they  do  are  very  commit- 
ted. They  also  recognize  the  uniqueness  of 
individual  student  situations  and  they  have 
a  love  of  service." 

Harv  likes  being  at  Michigan  because  of 
the  philosophy  there.  He  explains  that  there 
is  a  very  strong  commitment  to  keep  the 
doors  of  Michigan  open  to  all  students  who 
are  qualified  academically  regardless  of  their 
financial  situation.  The  university,  in  turn, 
is  determined  to  maintain  its  strong  aca- 
demic programs.  Also,  the  university,  like 
other  public  schools  in  Michigan,  enjoys  a 
high  degree  of  autonomy  under  the  state 
constitution.  And  the  spirit  of  sports  on  the 
Ann  Arbor  Campus  certainly  helps. 

Student  aid  professionals  are  seen  in  many 
different  ways,  Harv  believes.  "We  are  seen 
by  some  as  important  catalysts  for  social 
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change,  by  others  as  bureaucratic,  and  we 
are  frequently  accused  of  speaking  a  strange 
language  that  few  can  understand.  Seldom 
are  we  seen  as  revenue  producing."  Inter- 
preting our  role  Is  a  challenge  that  we  must 
face,  says  Harv. 

"That's  part  of  the  reason  why  I've  pro- 
posed a  NASFAA  Task  Force  on  Institu- 
tional Leadership,"  he  says.  To  serve  on  the 
Task  Force,  Harv  would  like  to  invite  insti- 
tution presidents  and  representatives  from 
the  student  affairs,  academic  affairs,  devel- 
opment, and  fiscal  offices,  as  well  as  other 
campus  areas,  to  join  with  financial  aid  pro- 
fessionals. 

The  goal  of  the  Task  Force  would  be  to 
produce  a  guide  on  how  student  aid  and 
other  administrators  can  work  together 
more  effectively  to  improve  student  access 
and  retention,  and  program  administration. 

Harv  sees  an  acute  need  for  more  money 
for  students  and  the  absence  of  a  clear  un- 
derstanding of  the  role  and  responsibilities 
of  the  financial  aid  office  on  many  campuses. 
Funding  battles  are  constant,  with  financial 
support  crucial  to  the  success  of  every  finan- 
cial aid  office.  But  improving  understanding 
of  the  student  aid  process  and  the  aid  office's 
role  is  something  to  which  many  can  and 
should  contribute.  Harv  hopes  that  the  Task 
Force  can  offer  a  blueprint  for  doing  just 
that. 

He  admits  that  such  mutual  understanding 
and  cooperation  are  critical  to  the  image  of 
the  financial  aid  operations.  "We  are  fre- 
quently hard  to  understand,"  he  says,  "and 
it  doesn't  take  much  to  feed  that  image."  He 
believes  that,  unfortunately,  there  are  sel- 
dom short  answers  in  dealing  with  students. 
"If  an  advisor  can't  answer  a  question,  some- 
times the  entire  office  is  considered  aloof 
and  uncaring." 

At  the  University  of  Michigan,  ftont-office 
staffers  also  process  aid  applications.  This 
has  helped  the  office's  efforts  to  provide 
high-quality  service  to  all  who  visit  or  call. 
Since  most  questions  can  often  be  answered 
by  one  person,  this  helps  to  leave  students 
and  their  families  with  a  sense  of  confidence. 

Besides  making  sure  that  your  front-line 
people  are  well-informed  and  have  easy  ac- 
cess to  student  records,  another  way  to  im- 
prove the  'mage  of  financial  aid  is  to  mon- 
itor your  procedures  to  make  sure  that  they 
are  simple  and  easily  understood.  "Many 
years  ago  we  eliminated  our  Application  our 
Financial  Aid  for  Incoming  students.  It  is 
folded  into  our  Admissions  Application.  Just 
this  simple  step  eliminated  7,000  to  8.000 
pieces  of  paper  each  year." 

Harv  also  believes  in  the  value  of  surveys. 
"You  must  do  periodic  assessments  of  your 
services  to  help  you  look  at  yourself.  Such 
service  assessments  give  you  vitally  impor- 
tant information  to  share  with  others  who 
may  have  too  narrow  a  view  of  your  oper- 
ations," he  says.  Also,  efficiency  of  service  is 
vital. 

On  a  trial  basis  last  year,  his  office  elimi- 
nated the  need  for  students  to  make  appoint- 
ments with  counselors.  All  students  are  seen 
on  a  walk-in  basis.  So  far  the  "experiment" 
has  worked  exceedingly  well.  As  a  result, 
students  have  their  questions  answered  more 
quickly  which,  with  a  staff  of  67  and  up  to  30 
part-timers,  is  no  easy  task.  The  student  aid 
office  assists  around  12,000  students  each 
year  from  15  different  schools  at  the  univer- 
sity. 

There  are  always  challenges  in  student  aid, 
Harv  feels.  And  someday  he'll  face  the  new 
challenge  of  being  the  parent  of  a  college 
student.  Will  11-year-old  Jonathan  follow  his 
father's  footsteps  to  Valparaiso  University 


or  will  he  be  too  immersed  in  University  of 
Michigan,  M  Go  Blue,  lore  to  leave  Ann 
Arbor?  Harv  and  his  wife  Paulette  say  it's 
still  too  early  to  tell. 

"The  family  was  at  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  in  Chapel  Hill  several  years  ago," 
Harv  relates,  "and  Jonathan  drank  out  of 
the  well  there.  Legend  has  it  he  will  return." 
so  much  for  predicting  the  future. 


WHAT  IS  AN  AMERICAN  PRODUCT? 


HON.  CURT  WELDON 

of  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  February  14. 1992 

Mr.  WELDON.  Mr.  Speaker,  we've  all  heard 
about  the  buy  American  movement.  This 
consumer  campaign,  however,  is  very  difficult 
to  comprehend.  As  the  Wall  Street  Journal  re- 
cently wrote,  "Buy[ing]  American  is  easier  said 
than  done." 

As  the  media  has  extensively  reported,  the 
complexity  of  the  auto  industry  makes  it  very 
difficult  to  precisely  define  what's  an  American 
car.  Should  a  Ford  Escort  assembled  in  Mex- 
ico, or  a  Honda  Accord  coupe  assembled  by 
workers  in  the  United  States  be  considered 
American?  Because  of  this  confusion,  I  am 
very  sorry  to  say  that  buying  a  purely  Amer- 
ican product  is  like  "looking  for  a  needle  in  a 
haystack." 

For  this  reason,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  introduc- 
ing legislation  requiring  American  and  foreign 
automobile  manufacturers  to  label  cars  as  to 
the  final  place  of  assembly  and  the  percent- 
age value  of  the  vehicle.  The  extension  of 
content  labeling  to  nonedible  products  is  cer- 
tainly reasonable. 

Mr.  Speaker,  consumers  have  the  right  to 
know  what  an  American  product  is. 


STATEMENT  BY  CHARLES  J. 
HAUGHEY 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  February  14. 1992 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  cochairman  of 
Friends  of  Ireland  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, I'd  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  our 
colleagues  remarks  made  by  Mr.  Charies  J. 
Haughey,  former  Irish  Prime  Minister.  Mr. 
Haughey  spoke  of  the  recent  violence  in 
Northem  Ireland  and  its  meaning  in  the  con- 
text of  20  years  of  killings  resulting  In  almost 
3,000  dead. 

At  this  point  I  wish  to  enclose  in  the  Record 
a  statement  by  Mr.  Charies  J.  Haughey, 
Taoiseach  in  Dail  Eireann  on  February  6, 
1992,  on  the  recent  atrocities  in  Northem  Ire- 
land. 

Statement  by  Mb.  Charles  J.  Haughey. 
Taoiseach  in  Dail  Eireann  on  February  6, 
1992  ON  THE  Recent  Atrocities  in  North- 
ern Ireland 

I  can  readily  understand  the  wish  of  this 
House  to  express  its  views  on  the  present 
dreadful  situation  that  is  developing  in  the 
North  of  Ireland.  It  is  only  natural  that  we 
would  wish  to  place  on  record  at  least  our 
total   condemnation  of  these  latest  atroc- 
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ities.  Our  hearts  go  out  to  the  people  of 
Northern  Ireland.  They  deserve  a  lot  better. 
To  all  the  people  of  Northern  Ireland  let  me 
say  they  have  our  deepest  sympathy  and  un- 
derstanding at  this  state  of  affairs  that  pre- 
vails throughout  the  Six  County  area. 

We  have  all  now  become  hardened  to  the 
statistics,  but  perhaps  It  is  no  harm  to  men- 
tion them  again  in  their  entirety.  Over  the 
past  twenty  years,  almost  3,000  people  have 
died.  What  we  would  like  to  do,  apiart  from 
expressing  our  sympathy  to  all  those  who 
have  been  affected  in  one  way  or  another  by 
this  appalling  violence,  is  to  appeal  for  an 
end  to  it  all.  It  is  quite  clear  to  everylx)dy 
that  it  has  now  assumed  a  self-feeding  spiral- 
ling dimension  and  nobody  can  now  attempt 
to  forecast  where  it  will  end.  We  can  only 
hope  there  are  enough  people  of  goodwill  who 
have  enough  influence  to  try  to  ensure  that 
some  sanity  will  be  restored  to  that  de- 
mented part  of  our  country. 

I  think  we  must  also  say— although  this  is 
no  time  for  recriminations  by  anyone  in  this 
House — that  we  expect  the  British  Authori- 
ties to  take  every  possible  measure  open  to 
them  and  to  take  all  the  steps  available  to 
them  within  the  law  to  bring  this  period  of 
horror  to  an  end  and  to  protect  the  lives  and 
welfare  of  people  on  all  sides  of  the  commu- 
nity in  Northern  Ireland. 

Words  are  lightly  spoken  and  we  must  be 
very  careful  not  to  say  anything  here  that 
would  in  any  way  exacerbate  or  inflame  the 
situation.  Nevertheless,  we  all  wish  to  send 
our  message  of  deepest  sympathy  to  all  the 
people  in  Northern  Ireland  and  to  express  a 
hope  that  the  agony  to  which  they  are  now 
and  have  been  for  the  past  twenty  years  sub- 
jected will  sooner  rather  than  later  be 
brought  to  an  end. 


SECRETLY  TAPED  TELEPHONE 
CONVERSATION  OF  YASSER 
ARAFAT  REVEALS  TRUE  NA- 
TURE OF  PLO  LEADER— CON- 
VERSATION OOZES  ANTI-SEMI- 
TISM AND  FRANCO-PHOBIA 


HON.  TOM  LAlVrOS 

of  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  February  14. 1992 

Mr.  LANTOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  just  2  days  ago. 
the  CNN  television  network  Ixoadcast  an  in- 
credible telephone  conversation  between  PLO 
leader  'Nasser  Arafat  and  the  PLC's  represent- 
ative in  Paris.  That  conversation,  recorded  by 
a  Western  law  enforcement  agency  and  ot>- 
tained  by  CNN,  raises  the  most  serious  ques- 
tions at)ouf  the  nature  of  the  PLO  leader  and 
brings  into  serious  doubt  the  potential  for  ne- 
gotiations with  Palestinian  representatives  who 
are  operating  under  the  direction  of  the  PLO 
and  its  leader. 

As  my  colleagues  in  the  Congress  are 
aware,  George  Habash,  a  key  member  of  the 
PLO's  leadership  in  Tunis,  was  admitted  to 
France  on  January  29  for  medical  tests. 
Hatjash  has  been  accused  by  our  own  Gov- 
ernment as  well  as  other  Western  govern- 
ments of  involvement  in  numerous  terrorist  at- 
tacks over  the  past  two  decades.  The  mas- 
sacre at  Lod  Airport  in  1972,  the  hijacking  of 
an  Air  France  plane  in  1976,  and  an  attack  on 
a  bus  in  Israel  just  last  year  that  left  two  peo- 
ple dead  are  only  the  (setter  known  terrorist 
acts  with  which  he  has  been  linked.  These,  I 
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shoukj  add,  are  hardly  minor  incklents.  Unfor- 
tunately, this  is  not  the  first  time  that  he  and 
other  PLO  terrorist  leaders  have  quietly  been 
admitted  to  Frarwe  for  medical  or  other  rea- 
sons. 

Shortly  after  Habash  anived  in  Paris,  a 
French  televiswn  station  broadcast  footage  of 
Habash's  arrival,  which  provoked  a  justified 
outburst  of  public  outrage.  Six  senior  French 
Government  officials  who  were  held  account- 
able for  Habash's  entry  into  France  lost  their 
positions  over  ttie  incident. 

Publkjiy  the  PLO  took  a  low  profile  during 
the  controversy.  Privately,  however,  Yasser 
Arafat  was  absolutely  furious  over  ttie  Hat>ash 
affair,  as  was  evident  in  the  telephone  corv 
versation  that  was  secretly  recorded.  The  con- 
versation took  place  just  2  weeks  ago  on  Jarv 
uary  30 — when  Habash  had  been  in  France 
for  only  1  day.  Arafat  spoke  with  Ibrahim  Al- 
Souss,  the  PLO's  representative  in  France. 

Arafat  was  obviously  furious  about  the 
mounting  criticism  of  Hat>ash's  preserve  in 
France.  He  instructed  ttie  PLO  representative 
in  Paris  to  protest  to  the  French  Foreign  Min- 
istry: 

ARAFAT.  You  Officially  inform  the  Foreign 
Ministry— what  has  just  happened  is  shame- 
ful. And  you  know  about  the  Lockerbie  mat- 
ter. It  is  very  shameful  what  has  hap- 
pened. .  .  .  Today,  officially,  you  make  a 
formal  announcement  to  the  Foreign  Min- 
istry: "Thank  you  very  much!  Thank  you 
very  much." 

Al-Souss  protested  to  Arafat  ttiat  the  furor 
over  Hat>ash's  presence  in  Paris  was  not  ttie 
fault  of  the  Socialist  government  of  Frarx»: 

AL-Souss.  The  government  has  nothing  to 
do  with  this  matter  at  all.  It  is  the  opposi- 
tion and  the  Jews.  The  Jews,  they  are  at 
work. 

This  comment  apparently  enraged  Arafat, 
who  then  launched  a  vitriolk;  anti-Semitk;  ha- 
rangue: 

ARAFAT.  The  Jews  at  work!  Damn  their  fa- 
thers! Dogs!  Filthy!  Dirt!  All  this  for  one 
sick  man.  I  took  care  and  treated  their  ill 
and  sick  [POW's].  But,  the  trash  is  always 
trash.  .  .  .  Al-Souss,  you  inform  the 
[French]  Government  that  I  have  sent  a  com- 
munique that  I  have  taken  full  responsibility 
for  sending  him  over.  .  .  .  We  are  not  going 
to  allow  this  degradation.  .  .  .  And  thanks 
to  FYance.  Thanks  to  French  progressiveness 
and  thanks  to  French  civilization.  And 
thanks  to  the  rotten  Jews  with  whom  we  will 
settle  accounts  in  the  future. 

As  Al-Souss  continued  to  stress  ttiat  the 
problem  was  with  the  French  political  right  and 
not  the  French  Government.  Arafat  then 
launched  into  a  vitriolic  attack  on  the  French. 

ARAFAT.  Who  are  those  opposing  this? 
What  rotten  person  is  opposing  this? 

AL-Souss.  The  Right,  the  whole  Right,  all 
of  them.  .  .  .  Le  Pen  and  Chirac  the  Right. 
All  of  them.  Especially  the  Jews,  and  the 
Jews  exposed  this  matter,  but  this  was  to  be 
expected. 

ARAFAT.  You  officially  inform  them  [the 
Foreign  Ministry).  ...  We  do  not  need  their 
medical  treatment!  And  we  do  not  need  their 
low  civilization,  their  arrogant  civilization, 
and  their  dirty  civilization. 

The  PLO  leader  then  concluded  his  invec- 
tive-filled harangue  with  a  delightfully  ironic 
comment: 

And  there  you  have  it.  I  am  speaking  to 
you  on  a  bugged  telephone,  and  let  them  re- 
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lease  it^on  the  television.  Thank  you.  broth- 
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%>eaker,  this  disgusting  conversation, 
has  implications  that  are  very 
for  our  Nation's  foreign  policy,  for  the 
and  the  Secretary  of  State's  efforts 
peace  in  the  Middle  East  through  the 
tfiat  began  in  Madrid  4  months 
same  Yasser  Arafat — ^the  man  wtx) 
itiese  vicious,  intemperate,  racist  out- 
giving instructions  to  the  Palestinian 
in  the  Middle  East  negotiations, 
man  is  the  final  authority  t)ehlnd 
Inian  negotiators. 

Ashrawl,  spo(<esperson  of  the  Pal- 
delegates  participating  In  the  peace 
made  clear  that  It  Is  Arafat  who 
In  an  appearance  on  CNN's 
and  Novak"— Movemtjer  23,   1991  — 
asked  if  Arafat  was  the  "ultimate 
for  the  Palestinian  delegation." 
responded: 
;he  president  of  the  Palestinian  state 
chairman  of  the  PLO.  .  .  .  There  is  a 
body,  which  is  the  Executive 
I  tee.  and  President  Arafat  is  the  head 
■Executive  Committee. 

Interview  on  NBC's  "Today" — October 

Ashrawl  respor>ded  to  a  query 

PLO  role  in  the  peace  talks  by  not- 

decisions,  any  agreements,  cannot 

imacy  without  the  overall  agreement 

of  the  leadership." 

%)eaker.  I  am  appalled  by  what  this 

conversation  tells  us  about  Yasser 

He  man  who  is  directing  the  Palestin- 

partlcipatlng  In  the  Middle 

talks.  Is  this  a  man  who  can  be 

o  make  peace  with  Israel?  Is  this  a 

can    be    trusted    to    enter    Into 

negotiations?  Is  this  a  man  who  can 

when  he  says  the  PLO  will  accept 

ight  to  exist? 

S  jeaker.  I  Include  the  text  of  the  tele- 

(jonversation  I  have  referred  to  in  the 

so  that  my  colleagues  can  consider 

ing  dialog  in  its  entirety. 

Transcript  of  Yasser  Arafat 
Telephone  Conversation 

l)etween  Yasser  Arafat  and 

Al-Souss  (PLO  Envoy  to  France)  on 

30.  1992.  Arafat  is  in  his  office  in 

U-Souss  is  in  his  Paris  office.  Ot>- 

CNN  Special  Assignment. 

's   Assistant.    Is   Al-Souss    there 

■> 

AT  Al-Souss  Residence.  Yes.  just  a 
Susu.  How  are  you? 
ANT.  Alright.  Did  you  hear  about  our 
,  the  Red  Cross?  Poor  thing. 

Too  bad  what  they  did  to  her. 
ANT.   They  are  going   to   fire   her. 

going  to  fire  her  tomorrow.  Just 
for  a  second — (Chimes  sound  on  the 

.  Talking  in  t>ackground.) 
ANT.  Al  Souss? 

Yes.  how  are  you  Susu  (pho- 
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Conve  -sation 
Ibrahin: 
January 
Tunis 
tained  l^  < 

ARAFJ  r 


ANT.  HI.  How  are  you?  I'm  transfer- 
to  brother  Abu  Ammar.  Just  a  sec- 
t  to  listen  to  Bruguiere.  They  say 
on  the  news.  [Note:  Bruguiere  is 
anti-terrorism  judge  who  sought 
n  Habash  while  he  was  in  France.] 
We'll  listen  to  it — no  problem. 
We'll  sefcd  it.  We'll  send  it. 
Assis'  ANT.  No.  (unintelligible). 
AL-So  jss.  Let  me  speak  to  him. 
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ASSISTANT.  Here  he  is.  Go  ahead. 

ARAFAT.  Yes.  Al-Souss. 

AL-Souss.  Hello.  Abu  Ammar.  Did  you  re- 
ceive my  fax  that  I  sent  to  you? 

ARAFAT.  No.  In  the  name  of  God. 

AL-Souss.  I  sent  it  to  you.  at  i  o'clock. 
Faxing  full  and  complete  details. 

ARAFAT.  For  what? 

AL-Souss.  It  has  all  the  details,  and  it  is 
reassuring. 

Arafat.  We  do  not  need  any  details.  We 
did  not  send  him  without  authorization. 

Al-Souss.  The  fax.  The  fax  is  very 
reasurring.  I  write  to  you  about .  .  . 

ARAFAT.  You  officially  inform  the  Foreign 
Ministry. 

AL-Souss.  Yes. 

ARAFAT.  What  has  just  happened  is  shame- 
ful. And  you  know  about  the  Lockerbie  mat- 
ter. It  is  very  shameful  what  has  happened.  I 
need  not  talk  about  this  matter  any  further. 

AL-Souss.  We  are  not  in  disagreement  .  .  . 

ARAFAT.  There  you  have  it.  if  you  please.  I 
will  send  over  a  plane  and  take  him  back  to 
the  place  he  came  from. 

AL-Souss.  They  .  .  . 

ARAFAT.  Today,  officially,  you  make  a  for- 
mal announcement  to  the  Foreign  Ministry: 
Thank  you  very  much!  Thank  you  very 
much! 

AL-Souss.  The  government  has  nothing  to 
do  with  this. 

ARAFAT.  You  tell  them,  thank  you  very 
much.  And  return  him  back! 

AL-Souss.  Abu  Ammar.  the  government, 
the  government  has  nothing  to  do  with  this 
matter  at  all.  It  is  the  opposition  and  the 
Jews.  The  Jews,  they  are  at  work. 

Arafat.  The  Jews  at  work!  Damn  their  fa- 
thers! Dogs!  Filthy!  Dirt!  All  this  for  one 
sick  man.  I  took  care  and  treated  their  ill 
and  sick  (POW's).  But,  the  trash  is  always 
trash. 

Al-Souss.  That's  right.  .  .  . 

ARAFAT.  Just  as  I  am  telling  you,  Al- 
Souss;  you  inform  the  government  that  I 
have  sent  a  communique  that  I  have  taken 
full  responsibility  for  sending  him  over. 

AL-Souss.  I  know.  I  know.  .  .  . 

Arafat.  There  you  have  it.  Please  send 
back  our  leader.  He  is  a  leader  of  the  Pal- 
estinian people.  We  are  not  going  to  allow 
this  degradation. 

AL-Souss.  Of  course. 

ARAFAT.  And  thanks  to  France.  Thanks  to 
French  progressiveness  and  thanks  to  the 
French  civilization.  And  thanks  to  rotten 
Jews  with  whom  we  will  settle  accounts  in 
the  future. 

Al-Souss.  O.K..  O.K..  Let  me  tell  you  .  .  . 

ARAFAT.  Just  as  I  am  telling  you.  Thanks 
to  the  rotton  Jews  with  whom  we  will  settle 
accounts  in  the  future. 

Al-Souss.  O.K..  O.K.  Yes.  I  will  tell  .  .  . 

ARAFAT.  You  inform  the  Foreign  Ministry. 
Do  they  have  manners?  Is  this  called  man- 
ners? This  is  a  sick  person. 

Al-Souss.  But  the  government  has  nothing 
to  do  with  this  matter.  It  is  the  opposition 

Arafat.  What  opposition?  Who  are  those 
opposing  this?  What  rotten  person  is  oppos- 
ing this? 

Al-Souss.  The  Right,  the  whole  Right,  all 
of  them.  .  .  . 

ARAFAT.  Len  Pen?  Le  Pen?  Le  Pen  ...  He 
was  with  the  Iraquis  .  .  . 

Al-Souss.  It  is  the  Right.  All  of  them.  Len 
Pen  and  Chirac— the  Right.  All  of  them.  Es- 
pecially the  Jews,  and  the  Jews  exposed  this 
matter,  but  this  was  to  be  expected. 

ARAFAT.  For  what?  Just  for  a  sick  man. 
Just  a  sick  man! 

AL-Souss.  The  media  campaign,  by  the 
Jews.  .  .  . 
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ARAFAT.  For  what?  A  sick  man? 

AL-Souss.  Even  for  a  sick  man — Israel 
chases  us  everywhere. 

Arafat.  For  a  sick  man?  Did  we  send  him 
to  have  fun  on  the  Champs  Elysee?  We  sent 
him  to  the  Red  Cross. 

AL-Souss.  O.K.  I  will  inform  them.  But  the 
subject  is  .  .  . 

Arafat.  You  officially  Inform  them.  They 
should  accept  responsibility  for  him.  And 
please  send  us  back  our  man.  We  do  not  need 
their  medical  treatment!  And  we  do  not  need 
their  low  civilization,  their  arrogant  civili- 
zation, and  their  dirty  civilization!  And 
there  you  have  it.  I  am  speaking  on  a  bugged 
telephone,  and  let  them  release  it  on  the  tel- 
evision. Thank  you.  brother. 

AL-Souss.  O.K. 

Click. 


H.R.  939— A  BILL  TO  PROVIDE  ELI- 
GIBILITY TO  MEMBERS  OF  THE 
SELECTED  RESERVE  FOR  THE 
VETERANS  HOME  LOAN  PRO- 
GRAM 


HON.  DAN  ROSTINKOWSKI 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  February  14,  1992 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursu- 
ant to  the  rules  of  the  Democratic  caucus,  I 
wish  to  serve  notice  to  my  colleagues  that  I 
have  t)een  Instructed  by  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  to  seek  less  than  an  open 
rule  for  the  consideration  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  H.R.  939.  a  bill  to  provide 
eligibility  to  memtiers  of  the  Selected  Reserve 
for  the  Veterans  Home  Loan  Program,  as 
amended. 


DATES  SIGNIFICANT  IN  DEVEL- 
OPMENT OF  INDIAN  POLICY 


HON.  ENI  F.H.  FALEOMAVAEGA 

OF  AMERICAN  SAMOA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  February  14,  1992 
Mr.  FALEOMAVAEGA.  Mr.  Speaker, 
through  Public  Law  1 02-1 88— Senate  Joint 
Resolution  217,  House  Joint  Resolution  342 — 
Congress  and  the  President  designated  1992 
as  the  Year  of  the  American  Indian.  This  law 
pays  tribute  to  the  people  who  first  Inhabited 
the  land  now  known  as  the  continental  United 
States.  Although  only  symbolic,  this  gesture  is 
Important  because  it  shows  there  is  sympathy 
In  the  eyes  of  a  majority  of  txjth  Houses  of  the 
Congress  for  those  Indian  issues  which  we.  as 
a  Congress,  have  been  struggling  with  for 
over  200  years.  In  support  of  the  Year  of  the 
American  Indian,  and  as  part  of  my  ongoing 
series  this  year.  I  am  providing  today  for  the 
consideration  of  my  colleagues  a  partial  his- 
tory of  Indian  policy.  This  list  was  taken  from 
a  U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior  publication 
"A  History  of  Indian  Policy."  Submitted  today 
are  dates  of  significant  development  in  Indian 
polk:y  covering  the  years  from  1000  A.D. 
through  1 799. 
Dates  Significant  in  the  Development  of 

Indian  Policy  [1(XX)-1970) 
1000    to    1006:    ConUcts    between    Native 
Americans  and  the  Vikingrs. 


1492:  Contact  between  Native  Americans 
and  the  Spanish  resulting  in  first  permanent 
settlement  by  Europeans. 

1497  to  1606:  Contacts  between  Native 
Americans  and  the  English. 

1524  to  1607:  Contacts  between  Native 
Americans  and  the  French. 

1537:  Pope  Paul  III  by  the  Bull  Sublimis 
Deus  supports  the  doctrine  promoted  by 
Bartolome  de  las  Casas  and  Francisco  de 
Vltorla  that  Indians  are  "truly  men"  with 
the  right  to  enjoy  liberty  and  possess  prop- 
erty. 

1598:  Establishment  of  Spanish  settlement 
in  New  Mexico. 

1602  to  1612:  Contacts  between  Native 
Americans  and  the  Dutch. 

1607:  First  permanent  English  colony  es- 
tablished at  Jamestown. 

1606:  First  permanent  French  colony  estab- 
lished at  Quebec. 

1626:  Dutch  purchase  Manhattan  Island 
from  the  Indians  and  found  New  Amsterdam. 

1633:  Land  allotted  to  Indians  by  General 
Court  of  Massachusetts  Colony  (establishes 
precedent  that  Colonial  or  Central  rather 
than  Local  government  is  to  deal  with  Indi- 
ans). 

1643  to  1684:  New  England  Confederation  at- 
tempts to  provide  mutual  defense  against  In- 
dians. Dutch.  French,  etc. 

1664:  The  English  inherit  the  Dutch  hold- 
ings and  their  trade  with  the  Indians. 

1675  to  1676:  King  Philip's  War  results  in  an 
end  of  organized  resistance  to  the  colonies 
by  tribes  of  southern  New  England. 

1680:  In  a  revolt  led  by  the  Pueblo  Indians 
the  Spanish  were  driven  from  New  Mexico 
until  the  reconquest  began  in  1692. 

1680's:  In  precedents  set  by  men  such  as 
William  Penn  the  idea  is  presented  that  In- 
dian land  should  be  acquired  by  purchase. 

leSO's:  The  French  under  LaSalle  open  the 
Mississippi  region,  expand  their  trade  with 
Indians,  and  gradually  settle  this  heartland 
of  America. 

1689  to  1763:  In  a  series  of  wars  stemming 
from  English,  French,  and  Spanish  rivalry  in 
lx>th  Europe  and  America.  Indian  tribes  are 
allied  with  each  of  the  three  powers  and 
against  one  another  in  the  American  thea- 
ter. 

1750's:  French  establish  a  string  of  forts  in 
the  Ohio  country  to  consolidate  their  hold- 
ings and  strengthen  their  ties  with  Indian  al- 
lies. The  English  retaliate  by  establishing 
their  own  forts  and  improving  relations  with 
Indian  friends. 

1754:  At  the  Altiany  Congress  the  English 
discuss  ways  of  pacifying  Indian  leaders,  and 
of  achieving  a  unified  Indian  policy. 

1755  to  1756:  British  government  appoints 
superintendents  of  Indian  Affairs  for  the 
northern  and  southern  departments  to  cen- 
tralize control  of  relations  with  Indians  in 
the  hands  of  representatives  of  the  Crown. 

1763:  The  English  inherit  French  territory 
in  Canada  and  East  of  the  Mississippi  River, 
as  well  as  their  contacts  with  Indian  tribes 
in  that  area. 

1763:  Pontiac's  Rebellion — an  attempt  by 
former  Indian  allies  of  the  French  to  reclaim 
frontier  posts  held  by  the  English. 

1763:  Proclamation  of  King  George  III  at- 
tempting to  keep  settlers  east  of  the  Appa- 
lachian Divide,  and  establishing  an  "Indian 
country"  or  "reserved  lands"  not  available 
for  purchase  from  the  Indians. 

1764:  Plan  of  the  British  Government,  al- 
though not  adopted,  further  centralizes  con- 
trol of  Indian  affairs  in  actual  practice  to  su- 
perintendents appointed  by  the  Crown  and 
not  responsible  to  the  Colonial  Government. 

1775:  Continental  Congress  assumes  control 
of  Indian  Affairs  and  names  commissioners 
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for  the  northern,  middle,  and  southern  de- 
partments. 

1775:  Negotiations  between  Indian  commis- 
sioners and  Six  Nations. 

1775  to  1783:  Revolutionary  Government 
guides  Indian  policy  and  seeks  continued 
support  of  Indian  allies. 

1778:  New  Government  signs  a  treaty  with 
the  Delaware  Indians. 

1781  to  1789:  Under  the  Articles  of  Confed- 
eration it  was  accepted  in  principle  that  the 
central  government  should  regulate  Indian 
affairs  and  manage  Indian  trade. 

1783:  Settlement  on  and  attempts  to  secure 
title  to  Indian  lands  forbidden  except  under 
the  direction  and  with  the  authority  of  the 
Congress. 

1786:  Secretary  of  War  made  responsible  for 
Indian  Affairs  by  an  Ordinance  of  August 
7th. 

1786  to  1789:  A  series  of  treaties  establishes 
a  policy  of  acquiring  Indian  lands  by  pur- 
chase rather  than  by  right  of  conquest. 

1787:  Northwest  Ordinance  of  July  13,  1787: 
"The  utmost  good  faith  shall  always  be  ob- 
served towards  the  Indians.  ..."  etc. 

1789:  Under  the  new  Constitution.  Article  I, 
section  8,  clause  3,  the  Congress  was  given 
the  specific  authority  "to  regulate  com- 
merce with  foreign  nations,  and  among  the 
several  States,  and  with  the  Indian  tribes." 

1789:  Under  the  Constitution  the  Congress 
continues  the  use  of  the  Secretary  of  War  to 
manage  Indian  affairs. 

1789:  In  four  statutes  the  Congress  estab- 
lished Federal  authority  to  make  war  (or 
presumably  peace),  to  govern  territories,  to 
make  treaties,  and  to  spend  money  in  deal- 
ing with  Indians. 

1789:  Treaty  refers  to  education  for  Oneida, 
Tuscarora,  and  Stockbridge  Indians. 

1796  to  1822:  Indian  trading  houses  estab- 
lished, operated,  and  maintained  by  the  Gov- 
ernment under  the  factory  system. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  THE  TRIDENT 
II  (D-5)  MISSILE  PRODUCTION 
TERMINATION  ACT 


HON.  TIMOTHY  J.  PENNY 

of  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  February  14,  1992 

Mr.  PENNY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  intro- 
ducing the  Trident  li  (D-5)  Missile  Production 
Termination  Act.  This  legislation  would  end 
authorization  of  funding  for  the  D-5  missile 
after  fiscal  year  1992.  Ttiere  are  several  rea- 
sons why  I  t}elieve  that  it  is  necessary  to  take 
this  action  at  this  time. 

First,  the  purpose  of  the  D-5  missile  was  to 
provide  the  U.S.  Navy  a  hard  target  kill  system 
which  could  cover  the  entire  spectrum  of  So- 
viet targets  such  as  hardened  Soviet  ICBM 
silos  and  underground  command  txjnkers. 
With  the  decline  of  the  Soviet  threat  and  with 
the  recent  Yeltsin  proposal  to  reduce  nuclear 
weapons — t»eyond  START — It  Is  time  for  the 
United  States  to  rethink  its  strategic  nuclear 
weapons  priorities. 

Second,  even  if  we  discontinue  production 
of  the  D-5  after  fiscal  year  1992,  the  United 
States  will  still  retain  an  important  techno- 
logical advantage  over  the  new  Common- 
wealth of  Irxiependent  States  in  Its  submarine- 
launched  ballistic  missile  force.  We  would  still 
tiave  275  D-5  missiles.  Even  before  the 
breakup,  the  Soviet  military  was  never  able  to 
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develop  a  submarine-launched  ballistk;  missile 
with  the  hard-target-kill  capability  of  a  Trident 
II  (D-5)  missile.  Certainly,  the  new  states  will 
not  be  abie  to  modernize  ttieir  military  forces 
for  some  time. 

Third,  the  much  touted  hard-target-kiN  capa- 
bility of  the  D-5  missile  was  dependent  on 
production  of  the  high  yield  W-88  warf>ead. 
Safety  problems  at  the  Rocky  Flats  nuclear 
plant  in  Cokxado  where  nuclear  triggers  are 
produced  and  the  collapse  of  the  Soviet  Unk>n 
recently  led  the  Bush  administration  to  carx^el 
production  of  the  W-88  warhead. 

Fourth,  without  the  W-88  warhead,  the  D- 
5  missHe  is  almost  identical  to  the  Trident  I 
(C-4)  missile.  Since  the  United  States  pJans  to 
retire  its  12  Poseidon  submarines— with  192 
C-4  missiles — these  C-4  missiles  couW  be  re- 
deployed on  the  new  Trklent  submarines.  We 
already  have  192  04  missiles  on  8  Trident 
sutjmarines  in  ttie  Pacific  Ocean. 

Finally,  and  protiabiy  most  important,  we 
simply  cannot  afford  to  continue  productton  of 
the  D-5  missile.  A  GAO  report,  November 
1988.  estimated  that  the  total  lifetime  cost  of 
the  TrkJent  II  (D-5)  missile  system  would  be 
S99.3  billion.  According  to  ottier  sources,  ttie 
total  savings  gained  from  canceling  production 
of  the  D-5  missile  after  fiscal  year  1992  wouW 
be  between  SI 7  billion  and  S21  billion.  While 
I  cannot  ignore  the  cost  in  jobs  ttiat  this  legis- 
lation woukj  cause.  I  do  believe  that  these 
savings  are  significant.  Clearty.  the  United 
States  will  also  need  to  address  the  issue  of 
economk:  conversion  assistance,  addittonal 
unemployment  t)enefits,  and  job  retraining  pro- 
grams for  indivktuals  and  communities  af- 
fected by  defense  budget  cuts. 

We  have  entered  an  era  in  this  Nation 
where  one  of  the  single  greatest  threats  to  our 
national  security  is  our  k)urgeonir>g  Federal 
debt.  This  year  atone,  we  expect  to  run  a 
S400  billion  defk;it.  It  is  time  to  establish  clear 
Federal  priorities  and  to  face  our  greatest 
challenges  and  threats  head  on. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  cosponsor  this  leg- 
islation. 


SUPPORT  FOR  BISHOP  LASZLO 
TOKES,  CHAMPION  OF  ROMANIAN 
FREEDOM 


HON.  RAYMOND  J.  McGRAITI 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Friday,  February  14.  1992 

Mr.  McGRATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  December 
1989,  the  world  watched  as  the  Communist 
stronghold  in  Romania  fell  to  pieces.  The  peo- 
ple of  Romania  challenged  the  despotic, 
strongarm  tactics  of  ttie  Ceauesescu  regime 
and  were  victorious.  One  of  the  leaders  of  this 
uprising  of  democracy  was  Bishop  Laszio 
Tokes.  Bishop  Tokes  inspired  ttie  people  to 
rise  up  to  fight  the  oppresston  of  ttie  evil 
Ceauesescu.  Ttie  bishop,  a  man  of  Hungarian 
ethnicity,  has  also  tieen  a  ctiampton  of  rec- 
onciliatton  between  the  Romanian  and  Hurv 
garian  peoples  througlx>ut  Transylvania. 

Today,  many  months  after  ttie  successful 
uprising,  ultranationalist  feelings  have  erupted 
in  Romania.  Bistiop  Laszio  Tokes,  beloved  by 
many  as  a  freedom  fighter,  now  has  a  price 
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ead.  A  few  radical  Romanians  from 

different  counties  in  Transylvania  have 

t  leir  prejudicial  feelings  on  the  bishop, 

iqr  his  death.  These  representatives,  as 

themselves,  have  offered  an  award  of 

for  the  bishop's  lite. 

Sbeaker,  I  urge  the  administration  to 

condemn  the  actions  of  these  adver- 

f  denrKxracy.  President  lliescu  must 

government    protection    to    Bishop 

1  okes,  arxj  undertake  an  investigation 

extremist  activities.  Romania  has 

n  a  golden  opportunity  to  create  true 

:ic  reform.  However,  ttiose  radical  irv 

who  seek  to  destroy  ttie  bishop  be- 

his  ethnicity  should  be  punished. 

a  fair  trial  must  be  offered  to  all.  This 

s<  ntence  is  far  from  a  fair  trial.  It  is  arv 

tyrorism,  the  antithesis  to  democracy. 

must  create  conditions  of  stat>ility  in 

(eep  favor  with  ttie  United  States. 
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HON.  FKANK  J.  GUARINI 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
DJ  TfE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  February  14, 1992 
GUARINI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  you  and 
distil  iguished  colleagues  to  join  me  today 
saiutir  g  the  memory  of  the  late  George  W. 
,  who  served  for  20  years  as  chief  of 
the  city  of  Hoboken,  NJ. 
I  olice  officer,  George  Crimmins  was  a 
who  knew  and  loved  his  city.  As 
was  an  administrator  with  vision  wfio 
improve  the  police  department.  As  a 
and  father,  he  was  a  devoted  family 


Chief  Crimmins  was  a  man  of  fwnor, 
and  vision.  His  life  was  dedicated  to 
and  to  the  public  good. 
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In  IMovember  1991,  Hoboken  and  the 
Crimmins  family  suffered  a  terrible  loss  wtien 
Chief  Crimmins  passed  away.  A  favorite  son 
of  the  city  and  a  friend  to  many,  Chief 
Crimmins  has  been  sorely  missed. 

This  Sunday,  the  Hoboken  St.  Patrick's  Day 
Parade  Committee  will  pay  special  tribute  to 
Chief  Crimmins  at  its  annual  party.  This  honor 
is  fitting,  as  the  Hoboken  St.  Patrick's  Day  pa- 
rade held  a  special  place  in  Chief  Crimmins' 
heart. 

In  1986,  Chief  Crimmins  was  named  the 
first  grand  marshal  of  the  Hotxjken  St.  Pat- 
rick's Day  parade.  For  an  Irishman  who  took 
such  prkte  in  his  heritage  and  the  city  in  which 
he  served.  Chief  Crimmins  felt  this  was  one  of 
the  greatest  honors  he  coukJ  receive. 

Edward  Cunning,  Jr.,  parade  chiairman  and 
a  police  officer  who  served  under  Crimmins  in 
the  department,  said  Chief  Crimmins  was  the 
natural  choice  for  the  first  grand  marshal. 

"The  chief  was  a  leader  in  the  city  and  the 
Iristi-American  community,"  Cunning  said.  "He 
gave  his  all  for  the  city,  and  so  it  was  only  fit- 
ting that  we  gave  something  back  to  him." 

"We  wanted  to  recognize  the  chiefs 
achievements  and  salute  his  family  at  this 
party,  t)ecause  it  will  be  the  first  year  that  we 
celebrate  the  parade  without  him,"  Cunning 
sakj.  "All  of  us  will  miss  his  friendship  and 
warmth." 

At  the  party,  the  parade  committee  will 
honor  Chief  Crimmins'  wife,  Phyllis;  his  two 
sons  George  and  Joseph;  and  his  three 
daughters,  Phyllis  Healy,  Rosann,  and  Mad- 
eleine Halter.  Chief  Crimmins  was  also  sur- 
vived by  three  brothers,  Thomas,  John,  and 
Walter;  two  sisters,  Veronica  Kiely  and  Loretta 
Kuctiar  and  six  grandchildren. 

In  addition  to  the  parade.  Chief  Crimmins 
was  also  active  in  other  areas,  many  of  which 
stemmed  from  his  dedication  to  ttie  police  de- 
partnient.  He  was  a  memtjer  of  the  police 
honor  legion,  a  gold  card  member  of  the  Ho- 
boken   Patrolman's    Benevolent   Association, 
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past  president  of  the  Hudson  County  Chiefs  of 
PoiKe  Associatk)n  and  the  Mohr  Christy  VFW. 

Chief  Crimmins'  love  of  the  polk;e  depart- 
ment started  when  he  was  first  appointed  to 
the  Hoboken  force  in  Decemt>er  1945.  Bom  in 
1923  to  police  officer  Joseph  "Smoky  Joe" 
Crimmins  and  Loretta  Crimmins,  he  graduated 
A.J.  Demarest  High  School  and  served  as  a 
machinist  mate  in  the  U.S.  Navy  during  Worid 
War  II  before  becoming  a  cop. 

A  determined  young  man  wfx>  continually 
sought  to  improve  his  education,  Chief 
Crimmins  rose  quickly  through  ttie  ranks,  gain- 
ing his  first  promotion,  to  sergeant,  in  1952. 
He  became  a  lieutenant  in  1959  and  was 
made  captain  in  1961. 

On  January  7,  1970,  George  Crimmins  was 
tapped  to  biiscome  chief,  succeeding  Chief 
Ambros  Ryan.  Chief  Crimmins  field  this  posi- 
tion for  20  years,  retiring  in  1990. 

Under  his  administration.  Chief  Crimmins 
established  the  department's  community  rela- 
tions unit  and  put  officers  t>ack  on  foot  patrols 
throughout  the  city.  He  stressed  the  impor- 
tance of  education  for  his  officers  and  looked 
to  modernize  the  polrce  department.  The  offi- 
cers who  served  under  Chief  Crimmins  re- 
spected and  admired  him  for  his  fairness  and 
dedication. 

Chief  Crimmins  was  a  cop's  cop,  who  stood 
by  ttie  officers  wtio  served  him  and  sought  to 
protect  ttie  city  that  was  his  tiome. 

Chief  Crimmins  exemplified  the  best  quali- 
ties of  police  officers  throughout  our  Nation, 
who  each  day  place  their  lives  on  the  line  to 
make  our  streets  and  neighborhoods  safe  for 
all  of  us. 

His  work  ethic,  civk:  pride,  and  family  values 
can  serve  as  an  inspiration  to  all  Americans. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  you  and  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  to  join  me  in  offering  our 
most  heartfelt  condolences  to  Chief  Crimmins" 
family  and  in  thanking  ttie  chief  for  his  service 
to  his  city  and  his  Nation. 


February  18,  1992 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— Tuesday,  February  18,  1992 


The  House  met  at  12  noon. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  James  David 
Ford,  D.D.,  offered  the  following  pray- 
er: 

May  we  learn,  O  God.  all  Your  les- 
sons that  tell  us  to  be  faithful  stewards 
of  the  resources  of  the  land.  Keep  us, 
we  pray,  away  from  any  waste  and  ex- 
cess that  threatens  the  whole  creation. 
Remind  us  every  day  of  our  duty  to  be 
responsible  as  the  caretakers  of  the  re- 
sources of  this  world  so  those  who  fol- 
low us  will  inherit  a  good  land  filled 
with  the  beauty  and  bounty  and  mag- 
nificence of  Your  great  creation.  Amen. 


ginia.  to  the  National  Nutrition  Mon- 
itoring Advisory  Council. 

The  message  also  announced  that, 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  94-201,  the 
Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  President  pro 
tempore,  appoints  Juris  K.  Ubans  of 
Maine,  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
American  Folklife  Center. 


Mrs.  Johnson  of  Connecticut. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House 
his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1.  rule  I.  the  Jour- 
nal stands  approved. 


PLEDGE  OF  ALLEGIANCE 

The  SPEAKER.  Will  the  gentleman 
from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Thomas]  come  for- 
ward and  lead  the  House  in  the  Pledge 
of  Allegiance. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Wyoming  led  the 
Pledge  of  Allegiance  as  follows: 

I  pledge  allegiance  to  the  Flag  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  to  the  Repub- 
lic for  which  it  stands,  one  nation  under  God. 
Indivisible,  with  liberty  and  justice  for  all. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Hallen.  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  a  concurrent  resolution  of 
the  House  of  the  following  title: 

H.  Con.  Res.  206.  Concurrent  resolution 
providing  for  the  printing  of  a  revised  edi- 
tion of  the  pamphlet  entitled  "The  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  of  America"  as  a 
House  document. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed,  with  amendments 
in  which  the  concurrence  of  the  House 
is  requested,  a  bill  and  concurrent  reso- 
lution of  the  House  of  the  following  ti- 
tles: 

H.R.  476.  An  act  to  designate  certain  rivers 
in  the  State  of  Michigan  as  components  of 
the  National  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  System, 
and  for  other  purposes,  and 

H.  Con.  Res.  268.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
correct  technical  errors  in  the  enrollment  of 
the  bill  H.R.  3866. 

The  message  also  announced  that, 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  101-445.  the 
Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  President  pro 
tempore,  appoints  Lynn  Parker,  of  Vir- 


APPOINTMENT  OF  MEMBERS  TO 
REPRESENT  THE  HOUSE  AT  AP- 
PROPRIATE CEREMONIES  FOR 
OBSERVANCE  OF  GEORGE  WASH- 
INGTON'S BIRTHDAY 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  shall  be 
in  order  for  the  Speaker  to  appoint  two 
Members  of  the  House,  one  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  minority  lead- 
er, to  represent  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives at  appropriate  ceremonies 
for  the  observance  of  George  Washing- 
ton's birthday  to  be  held  on  Friday, 
February  21.  1992. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the 
order  of  the  House  of  today,  the  Chair 
appoints  the  following  Members  to  rep- 
resent the  House  of  Representatives  at 
appropriate  ceremonies  for  the  observ- 
ance of  George  Washington's  birthday 
to  be  held  on  Friday.  February  21.  1992: 

Mr.  MORAN  of  Virginia  and 

Mr.  Bateman  of  Virginia. 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBERS  OF 
BOARD  OF  VISITORS  TO  U.S.  AIR 
FORCE  ACADEMY 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  9355(a)  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  the  Chair  appoints 
as  members  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  to 
the  U.S.  Air  Force  Academy  the  follow- 
ing Members  on  the  part  of  the  House: 

Mr.  Dicks  of  Washington: 

Mr.  Barnard  of  Georgia; 

Mr.  Hefley  of  Colorado;  and 

Mr.  DeLay  of  Texas. 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBERS  OF 
BOARD  OF  VISITORS  TO  U.S. 
COAST  GUARD  ACADEMY 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  194(a)  of  title  14, 
United  States  Code,  the  Chair  appoints 
as  members  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  to 
the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  Academy  the  fol- 
lowing Members  on  the  part  of  the 
House: 

Mr.  Gejdenson  of  Connecticut  and 


APPOINTMENT    AS    MEMBERS    OF 

BOARD    OF    '^asrroRS    TO    U.S. 

MERCHANT  MARINE  ACADEMY 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  1295(h)  of  title  46, 
United  States  Code,  the  Chair  appoints 
as  members  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  to 
the  U.S.  Merchant  Marine  Academy 
the  following  Members  on  the  part  of 
the  House: 

Mr.  Manton  of  New  York  and 

Mr.  Batei«an  of  Virginia. 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBERS  OF 
BOARD  OF  VISITORS  TO  U.S. 
MILITARY  ACADEMY 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  4355(a)  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  the  Chair  appoints 
as  members  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  to 
the  U.S.  Military  Academy  the  follow- 
ing Members  on  the  part  of  the  House: 

Mr.  Hefner  of  North  Carolina; 

Mr.  Laughlin  of  Texas; 

Mr.  Fish  of  New  York;  and 

Mr.  LOWERY  of  California. 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBERS  OF 
BOARD  OF  VISITORS  TO  U.S. 
NAVAL  ACADEMY 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  6968(a)  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  the  Chair  appoints 
as  members  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  to 
the  U.S.  Naval  Academy  the  following 
Members  on  the  part  of  the  House: 

Mr.  McMillan  of  Maryland; 

Mr.  Mrazek  of  New  York; 

Mr.  Skeen  of  New  Mexico;  and 

Mrs.  Bentley  of  Maryland. 

APPOINTMENT  OF  MEMBER  TO  NA- 
TIONAL ADVISORY  COUNCIL  ON 
THE  PUBLIC  SERVICE 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  5(a)(2)  of  Public  Law 
101-363,  the  Chair  appoints  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  [Mr.  SncORSKi] 
to  the  National  Advisory  Council  on 
the  Public  Service  on  the  part  of  the 
House. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  MEMBER  TO 
TECHNOLOGY  ASSESSMENT  BOARD 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  2  U.S.C.  473(a),  the  Chair  ap- 
points on  the  part  of  the  House  the 
gentlewoman  from  Missouri  [Ms.  Horn] 
to  the  Technology  Assessment  Board 
to  fill  the  existing  vacancy  thereon. 


DTtiis  symbol  represents  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  D  1407  is  2:07  p.m. 
Matter  set  in  this  typeface  indicates  words  inserted  or  appended,  rather  than  spoken,  b>y  a  Member  of  the  House  on  the  floor. 
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APPC  [NTMENT  AS  MEMBER  OF  NA- 
TIO>IAL  EDUCATION  COMMISSION 
ON   TIME  AND  LEARNING 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
vision 3  of  section  102(b)  of  Public  Law 
102-62  the  Chair  appoints  on  the  part 
of  the  House  Mr.  Christopher  T.  Cross 
of  Chuvy  Chase,  MD,  to  the  National 
Education  Commission  on  Time  and 
Learn  ng  to  fill  the  existing  vacancy 
therec  n. 


APPO  NTMENT  AS  MEMBERS  OF 
CO\MITTEE  ON  THE  HOUSE  RE- 
COR  DING  STUDIO 


The 
vision  i 
points 
on  the 
lowing 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 


SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
of 2  U.S.C.  123(b),  the  Chair  ap- 
as  members  of  the  Committee 

House  Recording  Studio  the  fol- 

Members  of  the  House: 

loSE  of  North  Carolina; 

IwiFT  of  Washington;  and 

toEHLERT  of  New  York.     . 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBERS  OF 
ADV[SORY  BOARD  FOR  THE 
HOU  5E  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
CHU  D  CARE  CENTER 
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Law 
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Mrs. 

Mrs. 
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5PEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro 

of  section  312(b)(1)(A)  of  Public 

l(|2-90,  the  Chair  appoints  the  fol- 

individuals    to    the    Advisory 

or  the  House  of  Representatives 

are  Center: 

Paula  Swift  of  Bellingham,  WA; 
Debbie  Dingell  of  Trenton,  MI; 
Barbara   Morris  Lent   of  East 
Rockairay,  NY; 

Mrs.  Suzanne  Parmer  of  Washington, 
DC; 
Mrs. 
Mr 
Mrs. 
Meeting 
Mrs. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mrs 
CA; 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
VA; 

Mrs. 
MD 

Mrs. 
ington. 


\zar  Kattan  of  Washington,  DC; 

Ifavid  Caskey  of  Hyattsville,  MD; 

Susan   Coughlin   of   Plymouth 

PA; 

3ara  Davis  of  Falls  Church.  VA; 
Haskins  of  Rockville,  MD; 
Ijarry  Irving  of  Washington,  DC; 
Doris    Matsui    of   Sacramento, 


^ancy  Piper  of  Alexandria,  VA; 
Mary  Beth  Riordan  of  McLean, 


Saralee  Todd  of  Silver  Spring, 


ilebecca  Feemster  Dye  of  Wash- 
DC. 


INI  RODUCTION  OF  THE  OLIN 
CHILD  HEALTH  CARE  BILL 


)LIN  asked  and  was  given  per- 

to    address    the   House    for   1 

and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 

and    include    extraneous    mat- 


CLIN. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
ill  Members'  attention  to  a  bill 
just  introduced,  the  Olin  child 
I  are  bill. 

>ill  would  establish  a  National 
Care  Program  for  all  pregnant 
and  all  children  under  7  years 


of  age.  The  program  would  provide  pre- 
ventive, prenatal,  major,  and  extended 
medical  services. 

It  would  be  administered  by  a  new 
National  Childrens'  Health  Care  Ad- 
ministration under  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services.  All  medi- 
cally necessary  costs  would  be  covered. 
No  other  insurance  would  be  needed. 

It  is  long  past  time  for  this  Nation  to 
see  to  it  that  it  is  producing  healthy 
children.  We  are  way  behind  most  in- 
dustrialized nations.  This  bill  would 
provide  the  basis  for  a  healthy,  produc- 
tive Nation.  In  time,  it  will  pay  for  it- 
self. 

Please  take  a  look  at  it.  Cosponor  it. 
Olin  Child  Health  Care  Bill 

(This  bill  would  establish  a  National 
Health  Care  Program  for  all  pregnant  women 
and  children  under  age  seven.  There  would  be 
no  eligibility  requirements.  It  would  ensure 
that  all  America's  children  would  get  a 
healthy  start.) 

I.  NEED 

(a)  Children 
Children  are  the  most  vulnerable  segment 
of  our  population,  but  are  the  least  able  to 
be  advocates  for  themselves.  They  are  the 
citizens  of  the  future. 

More  than  25  percent  of  American  children 
live  in  poverty: 

Only  half  of  Medicaid  eligible  children  ac- 
tually receive  medical  services. 

Medicaid  rules  are  complex  and  benefits 
are  uneven,  subject  to  various  state  regula- 
tions. 

Health  care  services  under  Medicaid  are 
often  fragmented  and  crisis  based,  leading  to 
wasteful  duplication  and  inappropriate  use  of 
emergency  rooms. 

Determining  Medicaid  eligibility  is  de- 
meaning to  the  family  and  costly  and  time 
consuming  for  health  care  providers. 

Losing  Medicaid  eligibility  is  threatening 
to  the  family  and  acts  as  a  negative  incen- 
tive to  finding  employment. 

Many  children  over  the  poverty  level  are 
uninsured: 

Health  insurance  is  not  part  of  their  work- 
ing parents'  benefits. 
Insurance  is  too  expensive  for  the  family. 
Many  insured  children  are  under-insured: 
Regular    check-ups,    immunizations,    and 
other  preventive  measures  are  not  covered 
by  many  health  insurance  programs. 

Costs  of  preventive  shots  and  prescription 
drugs  have  increased  greatly. 

According  to  a  January  1992  study  released 
by  the  Children's  Defense  Fund,  40  percent  of 
American  children  lack  employer-provided 
health  insurance.  The  study  predicted  that 
43  percent  of  those  who  do  have  employer- 
provided  health  insurance  will  suffer  a  pe- 
riod during  which  they  are  not  covered  by 
the  end  of  1992.  The  numbers  are  much  high- 
er for  minority  children. 

Investment  in  a  comprehensive  health  pro- 
gram for  children  would  minimize  adminis- 
trative costs  and  would  save  money  in  the 
long  run.  Lack  of  immunization  and  frag- 
mented episodic  health  care  delivery  are 
costly  to  our  society. 

Comprehensive  health  care  for  children 
and  pregnant  women  is  workable  and  afford- 
able now.  It  would  get  children  off  to  a 
Healthy  Start. 

(6;  Pregnant  Wotnen 
Approximately    35    percent    of    pregnant 
women  (50  percent  of  black  women)  receive 
minimal  or  no  prenatal  care,  especially  in 


inner  cities  and  rural  areas.  Women  who  do 
not  receive  routine  prenatal  care  are  ap- 
proximately three  times  more  likely  to  de- 
liver low  birth  weight  Infants.  Lack  of  pre- 
natal care  leads  to  high  infant  mortality, 
low  birth  weight,  and  a  high  incidence  of  pre- 
ventible  birth  defects  and  retardation. 

A  child  born  in  Japan.  Finland,  Hong  Kong, 
Ireland,  Australia.  Canada.  Singapore  or  any 
of  12  other  industrialized  nations  has  a  bet- 
ter chance  of  surviving  his  or  her  first  year 
than  a  child  born  in  the  U.S.  A  child  born  in 
Czechoslovakia  or  Bulgaria  has  a  better 
chance  of  celebrating  its  first  birthday  than 
a  black  child  born  in  America's  urban  areas 
or  the  rural  South.  From  1989-2000.  520.000  in- 
fants will  die  if  the  U.S.  Infant  mortality 
rate  continues  unchecked.  This  is  more  than 
the  total  number  of  battlefield  deaths  of 
American  forces  in  World  Wars  I  and  II. 
Korea  and  Vietnam  combined.  Low  birth 
weight  (5.5  pounds  or  less)  is  a  leading  factor 
contributing  to  infant  mortality.  Since  1980. 
no  progress  has  been  made  in  reducing  the 
overall  rate  at  which  babies  are  born  too 
soon  or  too  small. 

Investment  in  comprehensive  prenatal  and 
maternal  care  would  reduce  the  expenditures 
for  neo-natal  intensive  care  of  low  birth 
weight  and/or  high  risk  infants  (which  aver- 
age over  $20,000  per  child  at  a  cost  of  $1.5  bil- 
lion a  year).  11,000  low  birth-weight  babies 
are  born  in  the  U.S.  each  year  with  long 
term  disabilities  resulting  from  their  fragile 
condition.  The  high  cost  of  medical  and  re- 
medial care  continues  for  these  children 
with  life-long  disabilities. 

U.  NATIONAL  CHILDREN'S  HEALTH  CARE 
PROGRAM 

(a)  National  Children's  Health  Care 
Administration 

The  bill  would  create  a  new  agency  within 
the  Department  of  Health  and  Human  serv- 
ices, the  National  Children's  Health  Care  Ad- 
ministration. The  Administration  would  be  a 
single  payer,  government  provided  health  in- 
surance provider  for  pregnant  women  and 
children  six  and  under.  All  citizens  and  legal 
aliens  who  are  permanent  residents  will  be 
covered.  There  would  be  no  Income  eligi- 
bility requirements.  Coverage  will  be  fully 
adequate;  no  other  insurance  will  be  needed. 
(b)  Advisory  Commission 

There  will  be  a  national  advisory  commis- 
sion made  up  of  physicians,  nurses,  public 
health  administrators,  hospital  administra- 
tors, dental  care  providers  and  parents  of 
covered  children  who  will  advise  the  admin- 
istration on  rate  schedules  and  other  aspects 
of  the  program. 

The  payment  rates  will  be  set  up  so  that 
physicians  and  hospitals  will  not  take  an 
overall  loss.  Neither  will  any  group  of  physi- 
cians or  specialty  take  an  overall  loss,  nor 
will  any  geographic  region  take  a  loss.  Hos- 
pitals and  physicians  must  accept  payment 
from  the  Administration  as  payment  in  full. 
Balance  billing  would  not  be  allowed. 
(c)  Covered  Services 

Services  covered  fall  under  three  cat- 
egories; preventive  care  services,  major  med- 
ical services,  and  extended  medical  services. 

(1)  Preventive  care  services  consist  of: 

Child  preventive  care  including  routine  of- 
fice visits  and  periodic  checkups,  routine  im- 
munizations and  routine  laboratory  tests, 
periodic  vision  and  hearing  screenings,  peri- 
odic speech,  language  and  developmental 
screenings  according  to  the  American  Acad- 
emy of  Pediatrics  standards.  Preventive  den- 
tal care  for  children,  including  oral  examina- 
tions, cleaning,  fluoridation,  protective 
sealants,  and  dental  hygiene  instruction. 
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Prenatal    care    Including    periodic    visits,  tion  programs  saves  $10.  Also,  every  dollar 

tests,    educational    materials,    and    medlca-  spent  on  prenatal  care  saves  $3.38  in  later 

tions  prescribed.  medical  costs.  Fragmented,  narrowly  defined 

(2)  Major  medical  services  consist  of:  policies  and  programs  often  create  financial. 

For  children  administrative  and  geographical  barriers  to 

Inpatient  and  outpatient  hospital  services.  ear^V  and  regular  care. 
Physicians'  services  including  services  of  the  (b)  Costs 
primary  care  physician  and  referral  to  spe-  Rough  cost  estimates  from  CBO  and  non- 
ciallsts.  Provision  of  hearing  aids,  eye  glass-  government  sources  range  from  $40  to  $60  bil- 
es or  other  prosthetic  devices.  Professional  ugn  per  year.  Current  spending  for  pre-natal 
services    of   certified    physician   assistants,  ^nd  children's  health  care  comes  primarily 
nurse  practitioners,  and  other  health  profes-  f^m     individual     spending    and     employer 
slonals  (to  the  extent  authorized  under  state  spending    (through    business    provided    and 
law).  Diagnostic  tests  (including  laboratory  sponsored  health  insurance  plans).  In  addi- 
tests).    Ambulance    transportation.    Short-  ^^Q^^    Medicaid  spends  about  $6  billion  per 
term  home  health  services.  Medical  and  sur-  yg^r  for  services  to  eligible  Individuals, 
gical   supplies   and   durable   medical   equip-  ,  ,  ngfjenue 
ment.  Corrective  eyeglasses  and  lenses  and  ,    .        ,.                  ^       ■    ^  ., 
hearing  aids.  Prescription  drugs,  insulin,  and  It  Is  proposed  that  the  revenue  be  raised  by 
medically  recommended  nutritional  supple-  a  combination  of  Increasing  corporate  and 
ments.  Dental  services  would  include  extrac-  individual  Income  taxes, 
tions,   fillings  and   other   necessary  dental  Proposed  rates 
treatments.  Current  individual  Income  tax  rates: f/'erceno 
For  pregnant  women  15  percent ifr 

Hospital  care,  including  delivery,  care  by  28  percent 30 

physicians  and/or  nurse  midwives.  anesthe-  31  percent 33 

siologists.   medications,   supplies,   and   care  Current  top  corporate  tax  rate: 

for  mother  and  child  for  a  normal  delivery,  34  percent 37 

Cesarean,  or  complications  of  pregnancy. 

Post-natal  visits  as  recommended  by  the  Revenue  generated 

physician.  Billions 

(3)  Extended  medical  services  consist  of:  Individual  taxes  $32.9 

Treatment  of  mental   illness  and/or  sub-  Corporate  taxes  7.5 

stance  abuse  and  treatment  of  developmen-  Current  Medicaid  spending 6.0 

tal  and  or  learning  disabilities.  Speech,  occu-  

patlonal    and    physical    therapy.    Nutrition  Total  46.4 

counseling. 

(4)  Outreach  Services:  ^i 
Public  health  departments  would  set  up  a 

care  coordinator  system  which  would  be  a  „~,,ot:>  rvcMi/rrw/iu  *  ma    /-.att    dattt 

community  based  effort— nurses,  physicians.  HOUbb  ULMyCKA  1 »— CAIjIj  fAUL. 

social  workers,  and  other  community  agen-  TSONGAS 

cies— working  together  to  help  families  gain  ^j^j.    MICHEL  asked  and  was  given 

access  to  appropriate  health  services.  TvormioQinn  tn  arlHrpR<5  thp  Hoiisp  for  1 

Outreach  services  delivered  by  a  care  coor-  Permission  to  address  the  House  tor  i 

dinator  might  include  helping  to  find  a  phy-  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 

sician.  dentist,  or  pharmacy  near  the  home,  marks.) 

transportation,    assistance    in   making   and  Mr.     MICHEL.     Mr.     Speaker,     after 

keeping  appointments,  and  help  In  following  much  huffing  and  puffing,   the  House 

up  on   treatments  and  medications.   Home  Democrats  apparently  have  finally  un- 

vislts,  infant  and  child  care  education,  nutrl-  yelled   their  so-called  economic   pack- 

tion  counseling,  and  other  supportive  serv-  ^^     ^^^^j   ^^^^j.  seeing   it,    we   suggest 

'The  goal  of  the  outreach  program  will  be  they  replace  the  veiL 
to  encourage  independence  and  to  develop  Americans  want  jobs,  but  there  are 
parental  skills  and  responsibility.  no  jobs  growth  proposals  in  the  Demo- 
State  health  department  expenditures  for  cratic  proposal.  Americans  want  a  re- 
these  services  will  be  reimbursed  by  NCHCA.  ^uced  deficit,  but  the  Democratic  pro- 
providing    esUblished    guidelines    are    fol-  p^g^^j    creates   huge   deficits   up   front. 

•°*^**-                                                    _,  Americans  want  real  growth,   not  25 

(d)  Freedom  of  Choice  of  Health  Care  Providers  ^^^^g  ^  ^^y  j^j.  ^  ^^^^^^  ^f  f^ur  for  2 

Patients  will  be  free  to  choose  any  medical  ygg^^s      as     the     Democratic     proposal 

provider  that  is  qualified   to  provide  such  ^^^^^^  ^j^g  ^jjgj^ 

services.  ^  jg  kind  of  interesting  that  former 

%ZTl7:rlic:ZT  senator  Paul  Tsongas,  who  is  obvi- 
Health  Insurance  card  ^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  Democratic  pri- 
Upon  implemenution  of  this  law  pregnant  ^  Hampshire  to- 
women  and  children  six  and  under  would  ".  t'*  ^  rC  u  „«  r,^^^/..„nr.  r.,.r. 
apply  for  an  Insurance  card  at  their  local  night,  says  the  House  Democratic  pro- 
health  department.  Newborn  children  would  posal  is  based  on  polling  data,  not  real 
get  cards  at  the  hospital  (or  could  obtain  economic  needs. 

them  from  their  local  health  department),  as  If  in  the  unlikely  event  he  were  elect- 
could  women  who  become  pregnant.  ed  President  after  winning  in  New 
Health  Department  nurses  would  Inform  Hampshire,  and  of  course  he  would 
parents  and  pregnant  women  about  services  j  beyond  that,  he 
covered  by  this  comprehensive  health  pro-  ,.  ,  ^  ^  »i,„  ti«.,.,«  r»a.„« 
^Im  and  could  offer  to  help  them  gain  ac-  would  have  to  veto  the  House  Demo- 
cess  to  a  primary  care  physician  (a  "medical  cratic  plan. 

home").  If  the  Democratic  proposal  were  en- 

III.  FINANCING  tered  into  the  Olympics,  it  would  re- 

(a)  Savings  ceive  no  points  for  technical  merit,  no 

According  to  the  General  Accounting  Of-  points    for    artistic    merit,     and    top 

flee,  every  dollar  spent  on  federal  immuniza-  marks  for  downhill  demagoguery. 
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CONTINUE  WORK  ON  CAMPAIGN 
FINANCE  REFORM 

(Mr.  MAZZOLI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  sub- 
ject I  am  about  to  address  does  not 
have  the  drama,  portent,  nor  passion 
that  some  of  the  other  issues  that  will 
be  discussed  today  here  in  the  well  or 
that  appear  on  the  front  pages  of  to- 
day's paper  have,  such  as  the  issue  of 
homelessness  in  America,  the  talks  be- 
tween Secretary  Baker  and  President 
Yeltsin  on  dismantling  nuclear  weap- 
ons, the  New  Hampshire  primary, 
which  was  referred  to  a  moment  ago  by 
the  minority  leader,  Mr.  Michel,  or  the 
issue  of  the  competing  tax  plans  which 
this  body  and  the  other  body  will  deal 
with  later  this  year. 

But  the  issue  I  am  addressing,  that  of 
campaign  finance  reform,  unless  dealt 
with  will  subject  all  of  the  other  issues 
we  take  up  to  the  criticism  of  not 
being  treated  on  their  merits. 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  of  the  stalwart- 
ness  and  resoluteness  of  the  Speaker 
and  the  gentleman  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  Gejdenson],  we  are  very  far  down 
the  path  of  reforming  campaign  fi- 
nance laws.  I  just  hope  that,  because  of 
the  other  issues  that  are  coming  before 
us.  we  do  not  lost  sight  of  the  impor- 
tance of  reforming  these  laws,  other- 
wise the  American  people  may  feel  we 
are  not  dealing  correctly  with  the  is- 
sues which  are  on  the  front  pages. 


CONGRESS  MUST  DEVELOP  SOLU- 
TIONS TO  PROBLEMS,  NOT  JUST 
TALK  ABOUT  ISSUES 

(Mr.  THOMAS  of  Wyoming  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  is  the  case  with  most  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  I  haved  just  returned 
from  spending  a  number  of  days  in  my 
home  State,  Wyoming,  having  town 
meetings  in  towns  like  Casper,  our  sec- 
ond largest  city,  and  Aladdin,  in  which 
45  percent  of  the  voters  turned  out  for 
breakfast,  and  that  was  14  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  folks  in  Wyoming 
are  worried  about  the  economy,  are 
worried  about  health  care,  and  they  are 
worried  about  the  Federal  deficit.  They 
want  Congress  to  move  to  give  some 
leadership  to  some  of  these  issues. 

What  we  need  to  do,  Mr.  Speaker,  is 
develop  some  solutions,  not  just  talk 
about  the  issues.  With  regard  to  the 
economy,  I  heard  over  and  over  that 
overregulation  in  small  business  is 
what  is  most  on  the  minds  of  Wyoming 
people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  need  a  long-term  so- 
lution, not  a  quick  fix.  We  need  to  have 
more  money  invested  in  our  infraatruc- 
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With  health  care,  we  need  to  talk 
abotlt  a  basic  turn,  a  basic  decision  to 
delii  er  health  care  to  the  private  sec- 
tor. 

Fihally,  under  the  deficit,  we  need  to 
chaise  some  procedures  here.  We  obvi- 
do  not  have  the  discipline  to  bal- 
the  budget.  We  need  a  balanced 
bud^t  amendment  and  we  need  a  line- 
veto. 
Congress  needs  to  move  on  these 
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W^AT  PRESIDENT  SAYS  IS  NOT 
WHAT  HE  MEANS 
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.  APPLEGATE  asked  and  was 
permission  to  address  the  House 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 

APPLEGATE.     Mr.     Speaker. 
Bush  in  New  Hampshire  yes- 
said  he  has  never  seen  such  neg- 
ads.  My,  what  a  short  memory 
■nan  has.  Once  again,  do  not  read 
ps,  but  read  the  negative  ads  of  4 
ago  when  he  denigrated  Governor 
and  Senator  Dole.  They  were 
its,  the  absolute  worst.  Then  he 
the  Democrats  in  Congress  of 
big  spenders. 

Speaker,  let  me  tell  you,  it  is  the 

of   the   United   States   who 

the  budget,  not  Congress,  and 

1993  is  over  $1.5  trillion  with  $400 

in  deficit,  the  largest  in  the  his- 

)f  the  country,  as  it  was  last  year 

largest. 

Speaker,  this  is  Bush's  budget, 
is  his  deficit,  not  that  of  the 
.  Once  again,  what  he  says  is 
he  means. 


qESTROYED  AND  DAMAGED 
CHURCHES  IN  CROATIA 


SENSENBRENNER   asked   and 
:iven  permission  to  address  the 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
his  remarks  and  include  extra- 
matter.  ) 

SENSENBRENNER.   Mr.  Speak- 
damage  to  religious  edifices  by 
SerbiLn  forces  in  Croatia  is  appalling.  I 
een  some  of  this  destruction  first 
Last  week,  I  met  with  the  Arch- 
of    Zagreb,     Franjo    Cardinal 
Kuhafic,  who  provided  me  with  a  list  of 
destr4yed   and   damaged   churches    in 
Among    those    damaged    are 
tc.    Orthodox,    Reformed    Chris- 
churches,  and  Jewish  synagogues, 
is  compiled  by  the  Director  of 
Caritis  of  the  Croatian  Bishops  Con- 
and  I  submit  it  for  the  Record. 
DeJtroyed  and  Damaged  Churches  in 
Croatia 
zagreb  diocese 
B4:in  (Dubica  Parish)— All  Saints  Chap- 
13.  1991— Shot  through  with  holes  by 
spelling. 

ikovacki     Cerovac- Holy     Trinity 

-erected    1843— Sept.    18,    1991— dam- 

ov.  8.  1991— bombarded  with  6  projec- 

f^om  stationary  cannons;  roof  severely 


3.  Barilovecki  Leskovac — Holy  Mother  of 
Lourdes  &  St.  Joseph  Church  { 1782  >— Nov.  4. 
1991— Church  hit  by  3  tank  missiles,  wall 
damaged,  belltower  hit  by  2  shells,  church 
roof  destroyed;  Nov.  5,  1991  church 
machinegunned. 

4.  Belaj— Chapel  of  St.  Ann- Nov.  11,  1991— 
completely  demolished. 

5.  Bljelovar— St.  Therese  Church— Sept.  9, 
1991,  damaged  by  attack  from  local  barracks. 

6.  Brest  Pokupski  (Mala  Gorlca  Parish)— 
Chapel  of  St.  Barbara— Monument  of  prime 
category,  400  years  old— Oct.  3,  1991  de- 
stroyed to  foundation. 

7.  Gal  ic— Church  of  St.  George  the  Martyr, 
built  1869— Damaged  at  the  beginning  of  Oct. 
1991. 

8.  Cetekovec  (Nova  Bukovica  Parish)— St. 
Nicholas  Tavellc  Church— built  in  197(^Sept. 
9,  1991 — destroyed  by  hand  grenades. 

9.  Cuntic— St.  Anthony  of  Padua  Church 
built  in  1699,  damaged  during  the  U  World 
War— rebuilt  in  1990.  new  roof,  steeple  and 
structural  framework  restored. 

Shelling  attack  began  July  26  with  no  suc- 
cess, July  27,  1991  destroyed  and  burned 
along  with  the  Franciscan  monastery 
burned,  fire  so  intense  it  is  believed  it  was 
torched  by  benzene.  The  wooden  roof  totally 
burned,  aluminum  and  wood  roofing  col- 
lapsed. All  church  inventory,  statues,  and  al- 
tars removed.  One  of  the  parishioners  assas- 
sinated in  the  church.  The  church  bells  dat- 
ing from  1704  and  1906  were  taken  down  and 
stolen  previously. 

10.  Divusa— Church  of  St.  Catherine  (1719)— 
Roof,  part  of  church  and  sacristy  destroyed 
by  howitzer  fire. 

11.  Dobrovac— (Lipik  Parish) — Chapel  of 
the  Sacred  Heart  Damaged. 

12.  Dolina  (Mackovac  Parish)— Chapel  of 
St.  Mark  Tower  demolished  by  howitzers  and 
rockets. 

13.  Dvoriste  (Didusevac  Parish)— Chapel  of 
Anthony— Heavily  damaged  by  cannon  fire. 

14.  FJlipovac  (Pakrac  Parish)— Church  of 
the  Assumption— Oct.  4,  1991— completely  de- 
stroyed to  the  foundation. 

15.  Gaj— Church  of  St.  Catherine— built  in 
1804— Heavily  damaged  at  the  beginning  of 
October.  1991. 

16.  Glina— Church  of  St.  John  Nepomocene 
(1830)— Bombed  several  times— Aug.  13,  1991, 
mined  from  all  sides,  and  the  tower  all  but 
destroyed— (no  information  can  be  obtained 
at  this  time  as  to  the  condition  of  the  church 
and  rectory.) 

17.  Gora— Church  of  the  Assumption  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  Mary— built  in  1687  on  the 
foundation  of  the  antique  church.  Tower 
twice  hit  by  grenades. 

18.  Gorice— (Gornji  Bogicevci  Parish)— 
Chapel  of  St.  Vid  demolished. 

19.  Gornja  Bucica— Church  of  St.  Anthony 
erected  in  1836— Church  and  rectory  damaged 
by  grenades  the  end  of  September. 

20.  Gornji  Bogicevci— Church  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  (1830)— On  Sept.  7  &  10,  1991— side  of 
church  have  destroyed  by  Jugo  Army  and 
chetniks  by  4  grenades;  on  the  21st  of  Sept. 
belltower  damaged;  on  October  1st,  1991,  the 
entire  village  destroyed— church  burned. 

21.  Gornji  Rajic— St.  Thomas  Church  built 
1776— Sept.  6,  1991— belltower  heavily  dam- 
aged by  grenades:  again  damaged  on  the  18th 
of  Sept.  1991;  rectory  damaged  also. 

22.  Gvozdansko— St.  Philip  &  Jacob  Church 
built  in  1796— demolished. 

23.  Hrastovica— Church  of  St.  Bartholomew 
(1843 — Attacked  numerous  times  by  chetnik 
shelling,  and  after  the  shelling  attacked  by 
heavy  artillery  of  the  Yugosalv  army  on 
Sept.  3,  1991,  damaged,  tower  damaged  and 
the  roof  which  still  had  the  scaffolds  of  re- 


modeling), roof  and  tower  fell,  only  a  portion 
of  the  walls  remain,  destroyed  were  also  5 
chapels  in  this  area. 

24.  Hrvatska  Dubica— Holy  Trinity  Church 
(1771)— Hit  by  shelling,  church  burned,  as  was 
the  neighboring  villages  churches. 

25.  Ivanovo  Selo — sacred  Heart  of  Jesus 
Church— Sep.  21,  1991— throughout  the  vil- 
lage chetniks  ran  rampant,  firing  at  the 
church  and  bells,  threw  a  hand  bomb  in  the 
rectory,  and  with  howitzers  shelled  the  cem- 
etery. 

26.  Jasenovac— St.  Nicholas,  the  Bishop, 
Church— a  Class  I  monument— Early  part  of 
November  tower  was  destroyed  as  was  the 
entire  roof. 

27.  Kamensko  (Karlovac)— Church  of  Our 
Lady  of  the  Snows.— Sep.  21,  1991— northern 
tower  damaged  and  facade  of  church  par- 
tially damaged;  Oct.  5,  1991— totally  de- 
stroyed. 

28.  Karlovc— Holy  Trinity  Church— Oct.  7, 
1991— tower  of  church  hit. 

29.  Karlovac— (Svarca)— St.  Francis  Xavier 
Church  built  in  1752— remodeled  in  1957  and 
1964  Nov.  2,  1992— attached  and  damaged. 

30.  Karlovac— St.  Joseph  Church— Nov.  4, 
1991— Church  windows  damaged  by  nearby 
explosion. 

31.  Karlovac— Church  of  Our  Lady  of  the 
Snows  in  Dubovac.  Roof  and  facade  damaged. 

32.  Komarevo— Church  of  St.  Catherine — 
Oct.  3,  1991 — destroyed  by  phosphorous  and 
cassette  bombs,  tower  and  roof  destroyed 
and  further  under  attack. 

33.  Kostajnica— St.  Nicholas  Church— 
Bufilt  1706— Hit  by  grenades. 

34.  Kostajnica— Franciscan  Church  of  St. 
Anthony— mined  and  hit  by  grenades  (other- 
wise— of  the  8  churches  in  the  Kostajnica 
parishes  4  are  damaged  and  4  totally  de- 
stroyed)—again  mined  on  the  Feast  of  All 
Souls  Day. 

35.  Kostajnica— Chapel  of  St.  Anne  in  the 
cemetery — Mined  before  All  Souls  Day. 

36.  Ladvenjak— Church  of  St.  Vid— a  ba- 
roque church— Around  Oct.  4,  1991— damaged 
by  artillery  fire,  only  the  walls,  remain;  Oct 
24,  1991— again  attacked  and  damaged;  Oct. 
29.  1991 — church  totally  demolished. 

37.  Lasinja— Church  of  St.  Anthony  of 
Padua — At  the  beginning  of  October,  the  roof 
and  walls  were  hit  by  shells,  one  could  pass 
through  the  tower  with  a  tractor,  the  tower 
is  now  a  chetnik  sniper  nest. 

38.  Lipik— Church  of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi— 
Sep.  29.  1991— heavily  damaged. 

39.  Lonja— Church  of  the  Holy  Spirit— Roof 
burned. 

40.  Lucica— (Bariiovacki  Cerovec  Parish)— 
Chapel  destroyed,  women  and  children  evict- 
ed. 

41.  Mackovac — St.  Matthew  the  Apostle 
and  Evangelist  Church— Around  the  23rd  of 
Sep.,  1991 — tower  leveled  to  ground,  pastor 
and  parishoners  fled. 

42.  Maja— Church  of  St.  Ulja— Heavily  dam- 
aged by  air  attack  and  chetnik  attack,  and 
possibly  destroyed  completely 
(unaccessible). 

43.  Majur  (Kostajnica  Parish)— Chapel  of 
St.  Michael— Burned  and  bombed— 11  people 
were  killed. 

44.  Mala  Gorlca— Church  of  St.  George- 
Shelled  Oct.  4.  5.  &  6.  1991— heavily  dam- 
aged— roof  destroyed,  part  of  the  tower  also, 
wall  facing  the  River  Kupa— Oct.  10th  a  clus- 
ter bomb  thrown  nearby  but  did  not  cause 
further  damage. 

45.  Martin  (Nasice  Parish)— St.  Martin 
Chapel  from  the  13th  century,  a  Class  I  cat- 
egory. Extensively  damaged. 

46.  Moscenica  (Petrinja  Parish)— St.  Jacob 
the  Apostle  Chapel— Sep.  18,  1991— exten- 
sively damaged. 


47.  Mracaj— Chapel  of  St.  John  the  Bap- 
tist— Aug.  29,  1991— burned  (on  the  day  of  the 
church  feast. 

48.  Nasice— St.  Anthony  of  Padua  Church 
dating  (1707),  Class  I  monument — Very  exten- 
sively damaged,  roof  burned  and  destroyed, 
tower  damaged,  around  Sep.  24th  the  people 
have  already  started  renovation. 

49.  Nova  Gradiska — Church  of  St.  Stephen 
the  King— Sep.  30,  1991— church  again  hit; 
Oct.  13,  1991— rectory  demolished. 

50.  Nova  Gradiska— Church  of  St.  Therese 
from  (1742),  Class  I  category— Nov.  8.  1991— 
damaged. 

51.  Nova  Gradiska— Church  of  the  Assump- 
tion of  Mary — Damaged. 

52.  Nova  Varos — Chapel  of  the  Trans- 
figuration of  Jesus— Totally  destroyed 
around  Sep.  5,  1991. 

53.  Novska— Church  of  St.  Luke  the  Evan- 
gelist—Damaged Oct.  4,  1991;  Further  dam- 
aged on  Oct.  16,  1991;  Nov.  13,  1991  again  at- 
tacked and  shelled— heavily  damaged. 

54.  Novska— chapel  of  St.  Joseph  in  the 
cemetery — razed  in  the  middle  of  October, 
1991  were  the  entrance  door,  west  wall  and 
the  main  altar.  Only  the  statues  of  St.  Anne 
and  St.  Joseph  remain  undamaged. 

55.  Okucani— Chapel  of  St.  Vid— Damaged 
details  unknown. 

56.  Orubica— Church  of  St.  Elijah  the 
Prophet  damaged. 

57.  Pakrac— Church  of  the  Assumption  of 
Mary— Attacked  several  times  by  explosives 
and  shelling  starting  already  March  of  1991; 
Sep.  22,  1991 — church  rectory  damaged;  Sep. 
23,  1991 — aerial  bomb  dropped  on  church — 
missed  by  5  meters,  damaged  roof  and  corner 
of  the  church;  Sep.  28,  1991  the  church  was 
burned. 

58.  Pakrac— Chapel  of  St.  Joseph— Totally 
destroyed  (March  1991). 

59.  Pakrac— Chapel  of  St.  John— Damaged 
by  shelling  Sep.  22,  1991. 

60.  Petrinja — Church  of  St.  Lawrence — Hit 
on  Sep.  3,  1991  by  the  rampaging  Jugoslav 
Army  through  Petrinja  coordinating  their 
attack  right  from  the  church  courtyard, 
three  shells  hitting  the  belltower,  more 
mines  on  the  roof;  Sep.  16,  1991 — church  again 
attacked;  Sep.  19, 1991— again  damaged. 

61.  Petrinja — Church  of  St.  Catherine- 
Damaged  Sep.  14,  1991;  Again  attacked  on 
Sep.  19  &  20— heavily  damaged. 

62.  Poljana  Pakracka  (Gaj  Parish) — Chapel 
of  St.  Anne.  Damaged  in  the  beginning  of  Oc- 
tober, 1991. 

63.  Poljane  (Gornji  Bogicevci  Parish)— 
Chapel  of  St.  Fabian  and  Sebastian— Totally 
destroyed. 

64.  Pokupsko — Church  of  St.  Ladislav,  the 
King  (1739)— Oct.  3,  1991— heavily  damaged, 
tower  demolished  and  roof  damaged.  During 
the  night  of  Oct.  3-4,  journalists  from  Veliko 
Gorica  took  and  salvaged  valuable  articles, 
roof  structure  was  burned,  the  organ  was 
burned,  frescoes  were  damaged,  the  bells 
were  melted,  rectory  damaged;  Nov.  2,  1991 
the  tower  demolished;  Nov.  16,  1991— again 
damaged. 

65.  Recica— Church  of  St.  John  the  Baptist 
(1739)— Tower  damaged  Sep.  21,  1991;  again 
attacked  on  Nov.  1,  1991. 

66.  Savski  Bok  (Mackovac  Parish) — chap- 
el—Attacked on  Oct.  6.  1991. 

67.  Slsak— Holy  Cross  Church— Nov.  5, 
1991— heavily  damaged,  large  hole  in  cupola, 
interior  around  altar  destroyed. 

68.  Skela  (Glina  Parish)— Chapel  of  St. 
Nicholas— Burned,  as  was  the  entire  village. 

69.  Slava  (Sisinac  Parish)— Chapel  of  St. 
Katherine — Totally  demolished  between  Oct. 
3  and  6,  1991. 

70.  Stari  Farkasic— Visitation  of  the  BVM 
Church— Damaged  Oct.  5,  1991. 
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71.  Stari  Grabovac  (Parish  of  NO VI)— Holy 
Cross  Destroyed  Oct.  17,  1991. 

72.  Stara  Gradiska— St.  Michael  the  Arch- 
angel Church— Damaged. 

73.  Staza  (Sunja  Parish)-^Chapel  of  St. 
Marti  n— Damaged . 

74.  Strasnik  (Parish  of  Gora)— Chapel  of  St. 
Simon  and  Jude  Thadeus — From  Oct.  4  to  6, 
1991  leveled  to  the  foundation. 

75.  Struga  (Parish  of  Divusa) — Chapel  dam- 
aged by  shelling. 

76.  Sunja— Church  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen 
(1748)— Sep.  21,  1991— roof  destroyed  by  howit- 
zer and  cannon  fire;  Nov.  1,  1991 — church  hit 
and  burned. 

77.  Scula  (Baril  Cerovac  Parish)— Chapel 
destroyed— women  and  children  escaped. 

78.  Sisinac— Church  of  St.  Martha  (1771)— 
Sep.  9,  1991— Church  damaged  by  cluster 
bombs;  Oct.  5,  1991 — 2  nearby  tanks  from 
across  the  Kupa  River  shelled  the  church- 
bell  cupola  taken  away,  roof  burned. 

79.  Sisljavic— St.  Joseph  Church— Church 
and  church  rectory  damaged  Oct.  5,  1991. 

80.  Taboriste  (Hrastovac  Parish) — Church 
of  St.  Peter  (Early  Baroque)— Oct.  4.  1991— 
burned. 

81.  Topusko  (Church  of  St.  Mary  of  the  Vis- 
itation (1830) — Hit  by  grenades  from  the 
Chetniks  and  Yugo  Army,  leveled  to  the 
ground  by  dynamite,  remainder  plowed  by 
bulldozer,  parish  rectory  destroyed. 

82.  Varazdin- SS.  Fabain  &  Sebastian 
Church— Tower  and  roof  damaged  Sep.  18, 
1991. 

83.  Vidusevac— Church  of  St.  Francis  Xa- 
vier— Church  and  rectory  hit  and  heavily 
damaged  by  tank  shelling  and  grenades;  Sep. 
8,  1991  shelled  from  by  cannons  of  the 
Jugoslav  National  Army  from  Glina;  Sep.  9 
and  10,  1991  totally  destroyed;  Sep.  30,  a  tank 
entered  the  church  through  a  side  wall. 

84.  Visoka  Greda  (Mackovac  Parish) — 
Chapel  of  the  Sacred  Heart  Demolished. 

85.  Vocarica  (Novska  Parish) — All  Saints 
Chapel— Totally  destroyed  the  beginning  of 
October,  1991. 

86.  Vocin— VisiUtlon  of  the  BVM  (15  cen- 
tury)— Church  and  rectory  vandalized;  a 
sniper  nest  posted  in  the  church  rafters  and 
belltower;  Sep.  26,  1991— totally  looted  the 
church  and  rectory  and  removed  retire  con- 
tents in  several  trucks. 

87.  Zabreb— St.  Mark  Church— Oct.  10, 
1991— stained  glass  windows  shattered,  plas- 
ter walls  insided  damaged,  some  slate  tile 
from  roof  destroyed  as  a  result  of  air  raids 
on  Croatian  government  building. 

DIOCESE  OF  DJAKOVO 

1.  Aljmas — Visitation  of  Mary  Church, 
built  in  1852— Damaged. 

2.  Bapska— St.  George  Church— Belltower 
and  bells  destroyed. 

3.  Berak — Church  of  the  Beheading  of  John 
the  Baptist— Damaged. 

4.  Bilje — Church  of  the  Immaculate  Con- 
ception of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary— Dam- 
aged. 

5.  Bogdanovci — Discovery  of  the  Holy  Cross 
Church— Church  damaged  Sep.  22,  1991. 

6.  Borovo— Our  Lady  of  Fatlma  Church- 
First  attacked  on  Aug.  2,  1991;  Aug.  13,  1991— 
hit  by  2  grenades,  roof  damaged  and  all 
church  windows  broken. 

7.  Borovo — St.  Joseph  the  Worker  Church- 
Damaged. 

8.  Ceric— St.  Catherine  Church— Damaged 
Sep.  22.  1991. 

9.  Celije  (Tordinc  parish) — Sacred  Heart 
Church— Totally  destroyed  inside  on  July  7, 
1991. 

10.  Dalj— St.  Joseph  Church— Aug.  1.  1991— 
damaged. 

11.  Dubosevica— Assumption  of  the  BVM 
Church— Class  I — Damaged,  all  property  de- 
stroyed. 


12.  Djakovo— Cathedral  Church  of  SS. 
Peter  Si  Paul— Damaged  Sep.  16,  1991,  also 
damaged  were  the  Bishop's  quarters  facade. 

13.  Delotovci— sister  church  of  St.  John 
Capistrano— Damaged. 

14.  Erdut^(Parish  of  Dalj)— All  Saints 
Church— Damaged. 

15.  Hrastin  (near  Osijek)— Church  damaged 
Sep.  24.  1991. 

16.  Ilaca— St.  Jacob  the  Elder  Church- 
built  before  1780— Sep.  21,  1991— severely 
damaiged,  roof  and  belltower  destroyed,  walls 
damaged,  rectory  demolished. 

17.  Ilaca— Pi Igrimate  Church  of  the  BVM 
(1866)  just  recently  remodeled— Sep.  21,  1991— 
severely  damaged;  Sep.  23,  1991  tanks  came 
with  the  sole  purpose  of  razing  the  sanc- 
tuary. 

18.  Ilaca— Holy  Cross  Cemetery  Church- 
Demolished  on  Sep.  23.  1991. 

19.  Ilok— Church  of  St.  John  Capistrano — 
Tower  twice  damaged  by  grenades. 

20.  Jarmina— Church  of  St.  Vendelin,  Ab- 
bott—Heavily damaged. 

21.  Lipovac— Church  of  St.  Laurence,  the 
Martyr— Heavily  damaged. 

22.  Laslovo— Parish  Church— Sep.  9,  1991, 
church  heavily  damaged,  Oct.  1,  church 
tower  destroyed. 

23.  Lovas — St.  Michael  the  Archangel 
Church — Burned  and  demolished  in  October, 
rectory  demolished,  about  40  houses  in  vil- 
lage were  burned. 

24.  Marinci— Church  of  the  Immaculate 
Conception  of  the  BVM — Damaged. 

25.  Nijemci — Church  of  St.  Catherine — Sep. 
21,  1991,  attack  by  Serbian  Army  reservists, 
first  tank  shelling  in  the  village  directed  at 
church;  Sep.  30th,  church  heavily  damaged. 

26.  Novi  Jankovci— neighboring  All  Saints 
Church — Damaged. 

27.  Nustar— Church  of  the  Holy  Ghost- 
Damaged. 

28.  Osjiek— SS.  Peter  and  Paul  Church— 
Aug.  19,  1991,  damaged  by  two  shells,  stained 
glass  windows  broken;  Sep.  5,  1991,  damaged 
by  10  mines;  Sep.  14,  1991— again  damaged; 
Sep.  26,  grenades  from  Baranja,  almost  all 
windows  blown  out  from  explosions,  walls 
damaged  and  the  roof  the  northern  nave  de- 
stroyed; Nov.  10,  1991,  the  facade  of  the 
church  heavily  damaged;  Nov.  21st  church 
hit  and  heavily  damaged;  Nov.  23,  1991— again 
under  attack  and  since  hit  by  over  100  mis- 
siles. 

29.  Osijek— Church  of  St.  Michael  the  Arch- 
angel in  Tvrdi  (built  in  1725.)  Sep.  5,  1991— 
hole  in  roof  made  by  mines;  Sep.  14,  1991— 
again  damaged;  Sep.  26,  1991 — grenade  broke 
through  wall  behind  the  door  and  was 
stopped  in  the  wall  of  the  choir  loft. 

30.  Osijek— Church  of  St.  Anne — Damaged 
Sep.  14,  1991. 

31.  Osijek— Church  of  the  Holy  Name  of 
Mary — Damaged . 

32.  Osijek— Sacred  Heart  Monastery— Sep. 
13  to  16,  1991,  bombs  dropped  nearby,  all  win- 
dows broken  and  numerous  stained  glass 
windows  damaged. 

33.  Osijek— Church  of  St.  Jacob,  (property 
of  the  Capuchins) — Attacked  by  howitzers 
Nov.  1,  1991,  on  All  Saints  Day  during  Mass 
at  9:20  a.m.  Despite  all  this  Mass  was  contin- 
ued, with  4  grenades  damaging  roof,  inner 
church  and  monastery. 

34.  Osijek— Church  of  the  Holy  Family 
(Franciscan)— In  September  tower  dajnaged. 

35.  Osijek— Holy  Cross  Church  In  Tvrdi— 
Damaged. 

36.  Osijek— Chapel  of  St.  Rocco— Damaged. 

37.  Osijek— Chapel  in  Novograd  Cemetery- 
Damaged. 

38.  Sarvas— Birth  of  St.  John  the  Baptist 
Church— Hit  by  grenades,  tower  demolished. 
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Tpvarnik — Church  of  St.  Matthew  the 

—Sep.    22.    1991    smoke    seen    from 

church  totally  demolished— no  roof 

left. 

\|nkovci— Church  of  St.  Euseubius  & 

(from  1777)— Roof  and  tower  hit  Sep. 

tower  and  roof  again  hit  on  Sep.  18, 

24  directly  hit  by  a  cluster  bomb 

r^tory    completely    destroyed,    pastor 

ish  records.  Nov.  20,  1991,  hole  made 

.  Nov.  21.  1991  church  again  hit,  stee- 

topjentirely  demolished. 

ikocvi— St.  Nicholas  Church— Sep.  24, 
by  mine. 

nkovci— Church  of  SS.  Cyril  &  Meth- 
Church.  Sep.  24,  1991  hit  by  mine 
Mrkovci. 
/inkovci— Church     of     St.     Vincent 
i.  24,  1991,  a  grenade  hit  the  re- 
completed    church,    destroying    the 
(  hurch,  no  trace  of  any  stained  glass 
left. 

nkovci— Church  of  Sacred  Heart  of 

7,     1991— the     monastery     and 

hit  by  rockets;  from  hits,  a  hole  was 

roof  about  3  meters  in  diameter.  All 

broken  out. 

^ukovar— Church    of    SS     Philip    & 

Sep.  19-20,  1991.  Church  tower  burned, 

maged  heavily. 

ikovar — Cemetery  Chapel — Destroyed. 
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KRIZB^AC  DIOCESE  (EASTERN-SLAVONIC  RITE— 
UNIONITES) 

1.  Betak  Chapel  of  St.  John  the  Baptist— 
Damag  id 

2.  t  liklusevci— Nativity     of     the     BVM 
Church  —Damaged. 

3.  P(  trovci — Church   of  Blessed   Mother- 
Damag  id 


4.   Vfikovci— Chapel   of  the   Holy   Cross— 
Vuicovar— Christ  the  King  Church— Dam- 


Za  Teb— SS. 


Cyril  &  Methodius  Church— 

991.  during  the  attack  on  government 

buildin|;8.  windows  were  shattered. 

SPLIT— MAKARSKA  DIOCESE 

1.  Bljac  (Church  of  Queen  of  Angels. 
Trogirf- Church  of  St.  Barabra— Roof  dam- 
aged. 

2.  Gofnje  i 
John 
Nov.  16 

3. 
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Selo  (Isle  of  Solta>— Church  of  St. 
Baptist— Target  of  aerial   attack 
1991. 
K  rvace — All     Saints     Church — C     cat- 
egory— On    Sep.   26   damaged    by    howitzers. 
'.  da  naged  and  also  the  cemetery. 
Je  sevlc   (Vrllka)— Church   of  the   Holy 
-Chetniks  vandalized  and  short  ram- 
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Damaged 


Stafilic— Church 
class    1    category 
Sep.  26,  1991. 
Po|jud  in  the  Kastel  Bay— Holy  Trinity 
(Uth  century)  Prime  category— Sep. 
minor  damage  on  the  right  door  en- 


7.  Split— Church  of  the  Visitation— old 
Christian  church  from  the  V/VI  centruies— 
Nov.  15.  1991  hit  by  shelling  from  a  ship. 
Large  hole  made  in  wall. 

8.  Vrlika— Church  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Ro- 
sary—(in  July-August?);  Sep.  17,  1991.  vandal- 
ized and  statues  broken. 

9.  Zasiok-Bitellc— Church  of  St.  John  the 
Baptist— Demol  ished. 

10.  Zedno-Arbanija— (on  the  Isle  Clovo)— 
Holy  Cross  Church— monument  of  prime  cat- 
egory—Damaged Sep.  21.  1991. 

Oct.  27— shell  damage  to  cemetery  in  Sinj; 
Nov.  15.  1991.  Diocletian's  Palace  attacked 
and  hit  by  sea  attack— Satric.—Potravlie. — 
Maljkovo  (churches  believed  to  be  damaged— 
information  not  confirmed.) 

DUBROVNIK  DIOCESE 

1.  Bosanka— Assumption  of  Our  Lady- 
Damaged  Oct.  1.  1991. 

2.  Brgat^-Church  of  St.  Anne  (from  1348)— 
remodeled  1912— Hit  by  a  shell  Oct.  1.  1991, 
the  following  day  hit  by  10  shells;  Oct.  27, 
1991  arsoned  by  the  jugo  army. 

3.  Brecine— Church  of  St.  Anne— Oct.  5. 
1991— Damaged. 

4.  Cavtat^-Church  of  Our  Lady  of  the 
Snows  (from  1484— franciscan)— Oct.  7.  1991 
church  tower  damaged. 

5.  Cavtat— Racie  family  church-mausoleum 
designed  by  I.  Mestrovic- Damaged  Oct.  7, 
1991. 

6.  Doli-Zaton— Church  of  SS.  Peter  & 
Paul— Nov.  7.  1991— shelled. 

7.  Dubrovnik-Boninovo— Church  of  St. 
Hilary— Nov.  11.  1991  and  cemetery  damaged. 

8.  Dubrovnik — Cathedral  of  the  Assump- 
tion of  Our  Lady  (1713)  Hit  by  shells  on  Nov. 
11.  1991. 

9.  Dubrovnik— Jesuit  Church  of  St.  Igna- 
tius (1725)— Nov.  12.  1991  hit  by  shells. 

10.  Dubrovnik— Gruz— Holy  Cross  Church— 
Nov.  9.  1991— hit  by  grenades  from  the  Jugo- 
army. 

11.  Dubrovnik— St.  Jacob  Church— Oct.  24. 
1991 — damaged. 

12.  Dubrovnik— St.  Dominic  Church  (1314)— 
Oct.  24. 1991— damaged. 

13.  Dubrovnik— Church  of  St.  Francis 
(1317>— Damaged  Nov.  11,  1991. 

14.  Dubrovnik— LaPAD— Church  of  St.  Mi- 
chael (in  arboribus) — Damaged  Nov.  11.  1991. 

15.  Dubrovnik— Holy  Saviour  Church 
( 1521  )-Hit  Nov.  11.  1991. 

16.  Dubrovnik— Church  of  St.  Vincent  de 
Paul— Nov.  10.  1991  damaged. 

17.  Dubrovnik — Dance— Church  of  the  Im- 
maculate Conception  of  the  BVM  (1457) — 
Nov.  2,  1991— damaged. 

18.  Dubrovnik— Pile— Church  of  St.  An- 
drew—Damaged Nov.  12.  1991. 

19.  Dubrovnik— Holy  Cross  Church  on 
Konal— Nov.  12.  1991— damaged. 

20.  Dubrovnik— New  church  and  baptistry 
on  Mihal— Nov.  11, 1991— damaged. 

21.  Gorica  (Dubrovnik  parish)— Chapel  of 
St.  Blaise— Nov.  7.  1991— damaged. 

22.  Gruda- Holy  Trinity  Church— Damaged 
Oct.  1,  1991. 

23.  Komolac— Church  of  the  Holy  Spiritr- 
Damaged,  and  also  the  cemetery. 

24.  Komolac— Church  of  the  Annunciation 
on  the  mouth  of  the  river— Oct.  1.  1991— dam- 
aged. 

25.  Mandaljena— Church  of  St.  Mary  Mag- 
dalen— Oct.  1.  1991— belltower  damaged;  Oct. 
20th  more  damage  from  tank  shelling;  Oct. 
25.  1991  burned  by  the  Jugo-army. 

26.  Mokosica— Church  of  the  Holy  Savior — 
Church,  tower  and  cemetery  damaged.  Inhab- 
itants saved  the  main  altar  picture  of  the 
Ascension  of  Our  Lord,  taking  it  to  a  safe 
place  even  though  it  had  two  bullet  holes. 

27.  Osojnik— St.  George  Church  (1925)— Oct. 
1. 1991— Church  and  belltower  damaged. 


28.  Plocice— St.  John  Church— Church  and 
rectory  damaged  from  Oct.  1-6.  1991. 

29.  Plocice— Church  of  St.  Lazarus— Sep.  29, 
1991.  showered  with  grenades,  tower  and  rec- 
tory hit. 

30.  Postranje— Church  of  Our  Lady  (1888)— 
Under  attack  from  Oct.  1-6.  1991. 

31.  Privdorje— St.  Blaise  Church  (XIV  cen- 
tury)—Damaged  Oct.  1.  1991. 

32.  Radovcici— Church  of  St.  Luke— Under 
attack  and  damaged  Oct.  1-6.  1991. 

33.  Rozat— Church  of  Our  Lady  (1115)— 
Under  attack  and  damaged  Oct.  1-6.  1991. 

34.  Rozat— Church  of  Visitation  of  the  BVM 
(franciscan)— Damaged. 

35.  Sustjepan— Church  of  St.  Stephen  do- 
nated by  the  Croatian  King  Stephen 
Miroslava  (948). 

36.  Visnjica— Church  of  St.  Jacob  and  at 
one  time  a  benedictlne  abbey— Damaged. 

37.  Vitaljina— Church  of  Holy  Savior- 
Damaged  Sep.  26.  1991;  church  cemetery 
plowed  by  mines. 

38.  Vitaljina— Church  of  St.  Nicholas— Oct. 
1-6.  1991— Under  attack  and  damaged. 

Among  other  church  targets — damaged 
were  the  Bishop's  palace  on  Nov.  11,  1991,  the 
stone  cross  atop  Srda  hill,  the  parish  house 
on  Drzic  Street  and  on  Boskovic. 

SIBENIK  DIOCESE 

1.  Diocese  of  Knin— Church  of  St.  Mary— a 
work  of  Mestrovic— Aug.  15  &  16,  1991— a  dy- 
namite explosion  damaged  the  church  door 
and  Kljakovic  frescoe  "The  Coronation  of 
Croatian  King  Zvonimir).  the  altar  cross 
pulled  down  and  stolen. 

2.  Bulic  (Lisan  Parish)— Church  of  St.  An- 
thony—The facade  hit  by  grenades. 

3.  Drinovci  (Miljev  Parish)— Holy  Name  of 
Jesus  Church— Damaged  Sep.  17,  1991;  again 
attacked  Oct.  1.  1991;  pastor  escaped. 

4.  Drnis— Our  Lady  of  the  Rosary  Church— 
Sep.  19  &  20.  1991— damaged  by  grenades. 

5.  Dubravice— Our  Lady  of  Fatima  Church 
built  in  1986— Sep.  12,  1991  severely  damaged 
(also  the  rectory)  by  5  tank  shells,  demol- 
ished was  the  statue  of  Our  I.Ady. 

6.  Dubravice— Church  of  St.  Katharine 
(17th  Cent.)— Damaged  by  bomb  grenades  on 
either  the  30th  or  31st  of  Oct.  1991. 

7.  Kijevo— Church  of  St.  Michael,  erected 
1933,  remodelled  1952.— Aug.  26.  1991— totally 
demolished  by  Jugo-army  tank  shelling  and 
aerial  bombing,  and  tower,  3  tank  grenades 
fired  from  somewhere  nearby. 

8.  Konjevrat^Church  of  St.  John  the  Bap- 
tist (1832)— Attacked  Sep.  24,  1991,  on  the 
northern  facade  there  are  57  holes,  one  hole 
measures  1  meter,  heavily  damaged  are  the 
roof,  ceiling,  all  windows  are  broken,  on  the 
northeast  facade  large  hole  all  around  the 
windows  (church  has  been  photographed). 

9.  Knin— Church  of  St.  Ann— During  the 
last  half  of  May  the  church  was  completely 
destroyed  by  explosives. 

10.  Knin— Church  of  St.  Anthony  of 
Padua— March  11,  1991— explosives  planted, 
hole  in  wall,  broken  windows. 

11.  Lisane— Church  of  St.  Nicholas 
Tavelic— July  17,  1991— hand  grenade  attack, 
snipers,  roof  ripped  open  in  8  places;  over  200 
grenades  were  thrown  at  the  church  and 
church  rectory. 

12.  Lisane — Church  of  St.  Jerome— Roof 
ruptured. 

13.  Lisane— Cemetery  Chapel  of  St.  An- 
thony—Damaged; grenades  also  thrown 
throughout  graveyard. 

14.  Lukar— Church  of  Our  Lady  of  Catrnje 
in  the  cemetery  in  Lukar  (close  to  Drnis)— 
Heavily  damaged.  The  precise  damage  un- 
known. 

15.  Mikjevic— Church  of  SS.  Peter  and 
Paul— Attacked  by  howitzers  and  tanks  Oct. 
1.  1991. 


16.  Plastovo  (Parish  of  Dubravice)— Church 
of  St.  Nicholas — Heavy  damage  to  the  church 
and  rectory  by  Chetnik  shelling,  village  was 
pillaged  and  burned. 

17.  Puticani  (Parish  of  Stankovci)— Church 
of  Our  Lady  of  Carmel— Hit  by  grenades. 

18.  Rupe— Church  of  St.  Anthony— July  30. 
1991.  grenade  attack,  inner  doors  blown  out, 
clock  in  tower  damaged. 

19.  Siveric— Church  of  St.  Peter— Demol- 
ished Sep.  9.  1991  by  Chetnik  attack.  Church 
first  target,  church  and  tower  hit. 

20.  Skradln— Church  of  the  birth  of  the 
BVM— July  10.  1991— statue  of  the  Virgin 
Mary  on  the  church  damaged;  Nov.  10.  1991— 
again  damaged. 

21.  Srima- Church  of  St.  Vitus  near  the 
Sibenik  bridge— Sep.  17.  1991— hit  by  gre- 
nades, hole  made  in  the  facade. 

22.  Sibenik— Cathedral  if  St.  Jacob— Sep. 
17.  1991— Facade  damaged,  all  windows  bro- 
ken, under  attack  from  enemy  ships;  Sep.  18. 
1991 — cupola  which  was  made  from  one  stone, 
was  ruptured. 

23.  Sibenik— Church  of  St.  Francis— Under 
attack  Sep.  19-20,  1991— as  yet  unable  to  as- 
sess damage. 

24.  Sibenik— Church  of  St.  Michael  in  St. 
Anne  Cemetery— Under  attack  Sep.  19-20, 
1991— as  yet  unable  to  assess  damage. 

25.  Sibenik— Church  of  St.  Nicholas 
Tavelic— national  place  of  pilgrimage— Sep. 
20,  1991— roof  and  bells  damaged. 

26.  Sibenik— Church  of  Our  Lady  of 
Griblja — Extent  of  damage  unknown. 

27.  Vacani  (Parish  of  Piramatovci)— St.  An- 
thony Church— Extent  of  damage  unknown. 

28.  Vrpolje  Kninsko— St.  Jacob  Church- 
erected  in  the  18th  century— Jan.  1.  1991— 
doors  damaged;  On  Blaster  Sunday  the  parish 
rectory  was  attacked;  Jul.  1  &  2 — again  at- 
tacked; Aug.  8,  1991 — vandalized,  tabernacle 
door  taken,  as  well  as  the  silver  chalice, 
eternal  flame,  and  the  heating  and  air  condi- 
tioning system. 

29.  Velim  (Parish  of  Stankovic)— St.  An- 
thony Church— Hits  by  grenades. 

30.  Vocide— Church  of  Our  Lady— Demol- 
ished Sep.  21-22.  1991. 

31.  Vukslc  (Lisan  Parish) — St.  Catherine 
Church — Windows  shattered  by  explosion. 

32.  ZdrapanJ  (Parish  of  Piramatovac)— 
Church  of  St.  Bartholomew — erected  in  the 
15th  Century — a  cultural  monument — Sep.  12. 
1991 — damaged  by  howitzer  missile;  Sep.  13. 
1991 — demolished  to  the  foundation. 

ZADAR  DIOCESE 

1.  Bibinje— Church  of  St.  Rocco— Sep.  23. 
1991 — hit  by  sniper  bullets — decorative  orna- 
mentation on  the  facade  damaged. 

2.  Biograd-Kosta — Church  of  St.  John — new 
church  (1988)— Sep.  18,  1991— damaged. 

3.  Brisevo — Church  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Ro- 
sary-Damaged Oct.  5-«.  1991. 

4.  Dracevac— Church  of  the  Assumption  of 
the  BVM — cultural  monument  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  state.— Sep.  22.  1991— damaged 
by  shelling  from  2  tanks — north  wall  demol- 
ished; Oct.  6.  1991— structural  walls  totally 
destroyed  and  roof  construction  in  two  areas 
ruptured;  graveyard  destroyed. 

5.  Islam  Latinski— Church  of  St.  Nicholas— 
Sep.  18.  1991— heavily  damaged;  on  the  tower 
a  Serbian  flag  was  raised. 

6.  Jasenica— St.  Jerome  Church— Damaged 
Sep.  8.  1991;  facade  of  church  damaged. 

7.  Karin— Church  of  the  Immaculate  Con- 
ception of  the  BVM— Aug.  26.  1991— heavily 
damaged  by  mines. 

8.  Korlat — Assumption  of  Mary  Church— 
Sep.  18.  1991— mined  and  roof  burned. 

9.  Krusevo— St.  George  Church— Aug.  26-27. 
1991— damaged  by  hand  grenades— bombed  by 
air  attack. 


10.  Miocicl— Sep.  20,  1991— Church  totally 
demolished. 

11.  Murvica— Church  of  the  Immaculate 
Conception  of  the  BVM.  built  In  1892— Sept. 
28,  1991— North  wall,  part  of  the  facade  and 
belltower  damaged.  Oct.  5-6.  1991— again  at- 
tacked and  damaged  further. 

12.  Nadin— Church  of  St.  Anthony  of 
Padua— Sep.  20.  1991 — Sacristy  and  contents 
burned. 

13.  Podgradina— Holy  Souls  Church— erect- 
ed in  1990— Sep.  13.  1991— damaged  by  3  spe- 
cial projectiles  from  Islam  Grcki  2'/4  km 
away;  Sep.  19-20.  1991— roof  burned;  Sep.  19-20 
damaged  further. 

14.  Podprag  (Parish  of  Jasenac)— Church  of 
St.  Francis  of  Assisi— Damaged. 

15.  Polaca— Church  of  SS.  Cosmas  & 
Damian— dedicated  in  1989.  Sep.  18.  1991— 
damaged,  also  the  rectory;  largest  bell  in 
tower  burned. 

16.  Pristeg- Presentation  of  the  Virgin 
Mary  Church— Damaged  Oct.  5.  1991. 

17.  Rastane  Donje— Church  of  St.  John  the 
Baptist^l988— Sep.  18,  1991— damaged;  again 
attacked  on  Oct.  3,  1991. 

18.  Suhovar— Church  of  St.  Anthony  of 
Padua  and  cemetery— Sep.  14.  1991— damaged. 

19.  Sukosan— Church  of  St.  Martin  above 
Sukosan— Nov.  6.  1991 — damaged. 

20.  Tinj  (Polac  Parish)— St.  John  the  Bap- 
tist Church— Damaged  Sep.  18.  1991— extent 
of  damage  as  yet  unknown. 

21.  Tinj  (Polac  Parish)— St.  Pasqual 
Church— new  Sep.  18.  1991— damaged. 

22.  Zadar— Cathedral  of  St.  Anastasia— Oct. 
2.  1991— hit  by  shelling;  Nov.  18.  1991— during 
a  night  air  raid  by  the  Jugo-army  church 
was  rocketed — the  middle  and  rear  portions 
of  the  nave  were  heavily  damaged,  one  can 
see  the  sky  through  a  hole  in  the  roof,  and 
the  right  nave  has  crushed  roof  tile  and  large 
gap  through  which  a  projectile  passed  and 
lodged  in  the  organ  which  had  been  rebuilt 
during  the  past  year. 

23.  Zadar— Church  of  St.  Chrisogonus— 
1175— Sep.  30-Oct.  1.  1991— hit  by  a  rainfall  of 
grenades,  minor  damage  to  the  main  roof 
and  northern  nave,  all  windows  broken;  Nov. 
18,  1991  church  further  damaged  by  air  at- 
tack. 

24.  Zadar- Church  of  Our  Lady  Queen  of 
Peace  in  Stanovi— Sep.  21,  1991 — damaged. 

25.  Zadar— Church  of  St.  Peter  in  Ploce— 
pre-romanesQue  church,  of  the  first  cat- 
egory—Roof demolished;  around  Sep.  30,  1991 
all  windows  and  doors  thrown  to  the  ground; 
grenades  made  2  holes  about  1  m.  wide  in  the 
belltower,  cemetery  damaged  and  again  hit 
Oct.  5-6.  1991. 

26.  Zadar — Church  of  St.  Simon — from  the 
12th  century— Oct.  5.  1991— damaged;  large 
hole  in  roof  made  by  grenade. 

27.  Zadar— Church  of  St.  Joseph  and  rec- 
tory on  PlovanJ.— Damaged  Oct.  6.  1991. 

28.  Zadar- Church  of  SS.  Simon  &  Thad- 
deus — on  Bokanjac — Church  and  cemetery 
chapel  totally  destroyed  and  burned  on  Oct. 
6.  1991;  Oct.  23.  1991— cemetery  damaged. 

29.  Zadar— Church  of  the  Assumption  of  the 
BVM  on  Belefuza— Oct.  6,  1991— slightly  dam- 
aged. 

30.  Zadar— Church  of  Our  Lady  of  Loretto 
on  Arbanasi- Oct.  10,  1991 — slightly  damaged. 

31.  Zadar— Church  of  Our  Lady  on 
Debeljak— Oct.  6,  1991— windows  on  church 
broken. 

32.  Zemunik  Donji— Oct  3,  1991— new  bells 
heavily  damaged  on  the  yet  uncompleted 
church;  rectory  damaged. 

Of  the  remaining  church  owned  buildings 
the  seminary  and  priests'  home  in  Zadar 
were  damaged  by  aerial  shelling  at  night  by 
the  Jugoslav  Army  (Nov.  18.  1991 ). 


RIJEKA-SENJ  DIOCESE 


1.  Bilaj— Church  of  St.  Jacob— Sep.  8,  1991— 
heavily  damaged  by  hand  grenades;  Sep.  11, 
1991— totally  destroyed. 

2.  Brlog— Church  of  the  Visitation  of  the 
BVM— Damaged. 

3.  Cetingrad  -Church  of  the  Assumption  of 
the  BVM— Oct.  4,  1991— damaged;  Nov.  5, 
1991— demolished;  Nov.  17,  1991— totally  de- 
molished and  burned. 

4.  Canak— Church  of  the  Holy  Rosary- 
Damaged. 

5.  Dreznlk— Church  of  St.  Anthony  of 
Pudua— Oct.  8,  1991— damaged. 

6.  Gospic— Annunciation  of  the  BVM 
Church— Top  of  belltower  demolished. 

7.  Kompolje— St.  Stephen  the  Martyr 
Church— Sep.  23  or  24.  1991— damaged. 

8.  Kuterevo — Church  of  Our  Lady  of  Car- 
mel—Attacked  on  Oct.  17.  1991. 

9.  Licki  Novi— Church  of  St.  Anthony  of 
Padua— Sep.  12.  1991  damaged;  Sep.  17.  1991 
arsoned— walls  burned,  statue  of  St.  Anthony 
damaged— tower  demolished. 

10.  Licki  Osik— Church  of  St.  Joseph— At- 
tacked Aug.  29.  1991;  bomb  and  hand  grenade 
attack  on  Sep.  1.  1991;  two  local  people  saved 
the  statues  from  the  main  altar,  electric 
organ  and  some  other  items.  The  church  had 
been  heavily  ruined  during  World  War  U,  and 
during  the  last  20  years  was  undergoing  res- 
toration which  had  just  been  completed. 

11.  Licko  Lesce— Church  of  Our  Lady  of  the 
Holy  Rosary— Damaged. 

12.  Lovinac— Church  of  St.  Michael- 
Church  destroyed  between  Sep.  16th-22nd, 
1991;  pastor  and  people  escaped  over  Mt. 
Velebit. 

13.  Octocac— Holy  Trinity  Church— Totally 
damaged  -by  tank  attack  on  Sep.  15.  1991; 
contents  burned;  belltower  42  meters  high 
entirely  torn  down  to  the  ground. 

14.  Prizna— Chagel  of  St.  Anthony— Dam- 
aged. 

15.  Prizor— Church  of  the  Holy  Cross— Sep. 
23  or  24,  1991— damged. 

16.  Rakovica — Church  of  St.  Helen — Nov. 
15.  1991— totally  destroyed. 

17.  Ribnik— St.  Peter  Church— Damaged. 

18.  Ricice— Church  of  St.  Mary 
Magdalene— Demolished  to  its  foundation. 

19.  Saborska — Church  of  St.  John 
Nepomocene — Aug.  8.  1991— heavily  damaged 
by  grenades;  Nov.  13.  1991 — totally  demol- 
ished and  burned;  massacres  carried  out. 

20.  Saborsko — Queen  of  the  Rosary  Chapel 
in  the  cemetery— Nov.  13.  1991 — demolished 
and  burned  after  a  lengthy  unsuccessful  at- 
tacks. 

21.  Seliste — Oct.  8.  1991— new  church  dam- 
aged. 

22.  Sinac— St.  Elijah  Church— roof  hit  by 
grenades. 

23.  Smoljanac— Chapel  of  St.  John  the  Bap- 
tist—Oct.  9.  1991— razed  to  its  foundation. 

24.  SV.  Rok— Church  of  St.  Rocco— over  300 
years  old  razed  to  its  foundation. 

25.  Svica— St.  John  the  Baptist  Church— 
Sep.  15.  1991— damaged;  damaged  were  old 
frescoes. 

26.  Vaganac— Holy  Cross  Church— Damaged 
on  the  9th  or  10th  of  Sep..  1991;  October  8. 
1991— village  and  church  totally  destroyed. 

DESTROYED  OR  DAMAOEU  MONASTERIES  AND 
FRIARIES 

1.  Borovo— Franciscan  monastery 

2.  Cavtat^-Our  Lady  of  the  Snow  (1484) 
franciscan  monastery --Oct.  7. 1991. 

3.  Cuntic— Franciscan  monastery  from 
1699— In  1942— destroyed  by  chetniks 
(partizans);  July  7.  1991— sacristy  burned; 
Aug.  1,  1991  —during  orgy  of  the  bandits— the 
monastery  was  burned,  among  items  believed 
destroyed    were    a    number    of    old    books, 
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churci  records,  church  vestments  from  the 
18th  ( Bntury,  monastery  chronicles,  church 
kltch<  nware;  before  the  fire  the  bandits  for  5 
days  emoved  and  tooit  away  all  that  was 
valual  le. 

I  ubrovnik— Siffurata    Monastery    from 
century  (owned  by  school  sisters) — 
1991. 
D^brovnik— Monastery  of  the  School  sis- 
Izvljacica— Nov.  10,  1991. 
Dubrovnik— Claretian       monastery— 
Nov.  10,  1991. 
dubrovnik— Little   Brothers   fransiscan 
mona!  tery  from  1317— Nov.   11.  1991— hit  by 
grenai  es 
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D  ibrovnik— St.  Joseph,  OFM— Damaged 
1 ..  1991. 
Dubrovnik— St.      Dominic — dominican 
monai  tery  from  1314— Damaged  by  grenades 
itth  &  12th,  1991. 
Dubrovnik— Holy      Cross— dominican 
monastery  from  1437— Damaged  Nov.  10,  1991. 
Jubrovni k— Little    Jesus— Our    Lady's 
Field-  Nov.  12,  1991. 

I|ubrovnlk— Monastery  of  St.  Catherine 
school  of  music)— Nov.  10,  1991— dam- 
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13.      Dubrovnik— LAPAD— Our      Lady      of 
Mercy  —capuchins— Nov.  7,  1991. 

1  lubrovnik— Daughters  of  Divine  Char- 

S  ilvator— Nov.  12, 1991. 

(ubrovnik- KONO  Sisters  on  Ciliae— 

:.  1991. 

)ubrovnik—PILE— Sisters   on   Cllae— 
1  i.  1991. 

I  ubrovnik— DANCE— Sisters  of  the  Im- 
macul  ite  Conception  of  the  BVM. 

)jakovo— Sisters  of  the  Holy  Cross— 
Damai  ed  Sep.  16.  1991. 

^vatska  Kostajnica— Franciscan  mon- 
damaged;  mined  before  the  Feast  of 
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— Franciscan  monastery. 
:amensko — Paulist  monastery— facade 
;  Nov.  5.  1991  heavily  damaged. 

Franciscan  monastery  dating  to 

by   mines  on   Aug.   26,   1991; 

attacked    and     residents    were 

and   evicted;    keys    to   monastery 

automobile  stolen. 

KJkrum- Benedictine  monastery  from 
century — Nov.  7,  1991 — walls  hit. 
lala  Gorica— Convent  of  the  Francis- 
lissionaries— Oct.     4-6,     1991— heavily 
,  roof  and  ceiling  fell. 
Ifasice — Franciscan  monastery— heavily 
Sep.  20,  1991. 
Isijek — Convent  of  the  sistei-s  of  St. 
de  Paul— Sep.  5,  1991. 
(Jsijek— Capuchin  monastery— Damaged 
1991. 

Osijek — Franciscan  monastery  in 
-Damaged  by  mines. 
)sijek— Franciscan  monastery  of  the 
family- Nov.  3,  1991— grenades  pene- 
oof  and  cement  floorings. 
Osijek— Jesuit  residence— Damaged 
13-16,  1991. 

Sisters  of  the  Holy  Cross, 
nja.  Daughters  of  Divine  Charity— 
2,  1991. 
flridvorje.  St.  Vlaho— OFM— Oct.  1,  1991. 
I  ozat^VlsiUtlon  of  the  BVM.  Francis- 
m  )nastery— Oct.  2,  1991. 

libenik— Franciscan  monastery  of  St. 

s — Sep.    9,    1991— grenades    penetrated 

of  the  monastery  from  the  seaside 

tower  and  windows  damaged. 

inkovci— Sisters  of  the  Holy  Cross— 

,  1991 — hit  by  cassette  bombs,  damag- 

newly  restored  house  and  house  addi- 

I  ouse  no  longer  inhabitable. 

Vinkovci — conventuals,     serving    the 

of  the  Immaculate  Heart  of  Mary— 
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Sep.  24.  1991— convent  house  hit  by  mines: 
Oct.  7.  1991  as  a  result  of  multi-barrel  howit- 
zer a  large  hole  about  3  meters  wide  was 
made  in  the  connecting  structure  between 
the  church  and  the  monastery. 

38.  Vinkovci— Convent  of  the  Sisters  of 
Servants  of  the  Child  Jesus. 

39.  Visnjlca  (Dubrovnik)  formerly  a  Bene- 
dictine retreat  of  St.  Jacob. 

40.  Vukovar— Franciscan  monastery. 

41.  Vukovar— Convent  of  the  Sisters  of  the 
Holy  Cross. 

42.  Vukovar— Convent  of  the  Basllian  Sis- 
ters. 

DAMAGED  ORTHODOX  CHURCHES— (BY  THE  ARMY 
AND  CHETNIK8) 

1.  Donji  Bogicenci. 

2.  Drdut— by  air  attack— roof  damaged. 

3.  Glavina  Donja  (near  Imotski)— Explosion 
destroyed  the  entrance  doors,  inner  doors, 
stairway  to  choirloft.  and  several  religious 
pictures  (unknown  artists). 

4.  Jasenovac— Sep.  25.  1991— damaged  by 
grenades. 

5.  Medari— Church  of  the  Holy  Trans- 
figuration—Damaged by  grenades  of  Serbian 
extremists. 

6.  Nova  Gradiska- Sep.  15.  1991.  explosion 
damaged  the  church  on  the  back  side;  on 
Sep.  21.  1991  church  hit  by  grenades  of  the 
Jugo  Army. 

7.  Pakrac— Sep.  28.  1991— church  burned. 

8.  Rastovac— Around  Sep.  21,  1991. 

9.  Rasenica— Around  Sep.  21.  1991. 

10.  Skradin— Church  of  St.  Spiridon- Hit 
by  mines;  roof  construction  damaged. 

11.  Tovarnik- Sep.  22,  1991— heavily  dam- 
aged. 

12.  Vinkovlc— Sep.  9,  1991— Church  heavily 
defaced  with  graffiti. 

EVANGELICAL  CHURCHES 

1.  Osijek— Damaged  by  mines  and  gre- 
nades—heavily damaged  Nov.  16,  1991. 

2.  Podravska  Slatlna— damaged  from  army 
attack. 

3.  Vinkovci — Church  burned. 

REFORMED  CHRISTIAN  CHURCHES 

1.  Daruvar— near  Daruvar  the  Hungarian 
reformed  church  damaged. 

2.  Korod. 

3.  Laslovo. 

4.  Ratfala. 

JEWISH  SYNAGOGUES 

1.  Dubrovnik— Damaged— second  oldest 
synagogue  in  Europe,  and  the  Jewish  ceme- 
tery in  Boninovo. 

2.  Osijek. 

3.  Zagreb — in  August,  an  explosive  was  set 
in  the  building  of  the  Jewish  Union  and  in 
the  Jewish  section  of  the  Mlrogoj  cemetery 
(perpetrators  unknown). 

Cernlk— Jewish  cemetery,  the  oldest  in 
Croatia,  in  two  separate  attacks  was  de- 
stroyed by  howitzers  from  Okucani,  under 
occupation,  and  the  jugo-army  (beginning  of 
September). 

Daruvar — Jewish  cemetery,  damaged. 


CONGRESSIONAL  COMMEMORA- 

TIVE   MEDALLIONS    FOR   DESERT 
STORM  VETERANS 

(Mr.  LaROCCO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  LaROCCO.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  year 
ago  today,  the  United  States  was 
poised  to  begin  ground  combat  in  Ku- 
wait. The  ground  war  began  on  Feb- 
ruary 23  and  ended  on  the  27th  with  Ku- 
wait liberated. 


Today  the  House  will  consider  H.R. 
3337.  This  bill  is  an  assemblage  of  sev- 
eral commemoratives  previously  ap- 
proved by  the  House  which  have  been 
sent  back  from  the  Senate  for  our  pas- 
sage. 

One  part  of  today's  bill  provides  for 
congressional  commemorative  medal- 
lions for  Desert  Storm  veterans.  The 
Desert  Storm  medallions  will  be  funded 
through  sales  of  a  bronze  dupllicate 
medallion  and  struck  at  no  cost  to  U.S. 
taxpayers. 

All  over  our  Nation,  people  have  ex- 
pressed gratitude  to  the  troops.  This 
silver  medal  is  Congress'  opportunity 
to  say  thanks. 

Congress  awarded  gold  medals  to 
Gens.  H.  Norman  Schwarzkopf  and 
Colin  Powell  for  their  roles  in  the  vic- 
tory in  Kuwait.  Having  recognized  the 
generals,  I  hope  you  will  agree  that  it 
is  fitting  to  pay  respect  to  the  troops, 
too. 

The  House  approved  this  provision 
overwhemingly  when  it  passed  my  billl, 
H.R.  1107,  on  suspension  on  July  31.  I 
urge  its  passage  as  part  of  H.R.  3337 
today. 


SOMETHING  TO  REMEMBER 

(Mr.  ALLEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  Con- 
gress returns  today  from  the  Presi- 
dents' Day  holiday  recess,  we  are  hav- 
ing a  debate  heating  up  concerning 
proper  revisions  to  Federal  tax  policy. 
I  want  to  share  with  Members  of  the 
House  some  words  apparently  written 
by  and  attributed  to  Abraham  Lincoln. 
These  10  principles  were  sent  to  me  by 
a  Virginia  constituent,  and  I  think  it 
appropriate  for  us  to  remember  these 
views  as  we  debate. 

You  cannot  bring  about  prosperity  by  dis- 
couraging thrift. 

You  cannot  strengthen  the  weak  by  weak- 
ening the  strong. 

You  cannot  help  little  men  by  tearing 
down  big  men. 

You  cannot  help  the  wage  earner  by  pull- 
ing down  the  wage  payer. 

You  cannot  further  brotherhood  of  man  by 
encouraging  class  hatred. 

You  cannot  help  the  poor  by  destroying  the 
rich. 

You  cannot  establish  sound  security  on 
borrowed  money. 

You  cannot  keep  out  of  trouble  by  spend- 
ing more  than  you  earn. 

You  cannot  build  character  and  courage  by 
taking  away  man's  initiative  and  independ- 
ence. 

You  cannot  help  men  permanently  by 
doing  for  them  what  they  could  and  should 
do  for  themselves. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  principles  should 
be  followed  as  we  work  together  to  im- 
prove our  economy  and  set  proper  pub- 
lic policy. 


CONGRESS  RESPONSIBLE  FOR 
DEFICIT  AND  ONLY  CONGRESS 
HAS  POWER  TO  SOLVE  IT 

(Mr.  HEFLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  HEFLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  someone 
earlier  today  in  this  well  got  up  and 
said  that  this  is  Bush's  deficit,  not  that 
of  Congress.  Now,  that  gentleman  has 
been  in  this  House  of  Representatives 
long  enough  to  know  better  than  that. 
The  President  presents  a  budget  to  us 
and  we  largely  ignore  it.  We  then  do 
our  own  budget  and  we  largely  ignore 
that  also.  But  Congress  in  all  cases  de- 
cides what  is  to  be  spent  by  this  Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  President  cannot 
even  save  money  and  say,  "We  don't 
need  this  money  for  what  you  asked  us 
to  spend  it  for,"  unless  he  has  our  per- 
mission. 

Mr.  Speaker,  make  no  mistake  about 
it:  The  public  is  not  fooled.  If  there  is 
a  deficit  in  the  budget  of  the  United 
States,  it  is  Congress'  deficit,  and  it  is 
only  Congress  that  has  the  power  to 
solve  that  deficit. 


YOU   CAN'T   GIVE   THE   PRESIDENT 

WHAT  HE   WANTS   IF   YOU   DON'T 

KNOW  WHAT  HE  WANTS 

(Mr.  VENTO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
state  my  concern  about  the  progress  of 
the  economic  recovery  package  that 
has  been  advocated  by  the  President. 
Whatever  that  package  is,  I  do  not 
know,  because  I  understand  the  Presi- 
dent's submission  with  regard  to  the 
budget  is  not  really  what  he  wants, 
that  President  Bush's  recovery  pack- 
age continues  to  evolve. 

The  President's  economic  recovery 
package  appears  to  be  a  moving  target. 
I  understand  that  he  wanted  a  certain 
type  of  treatment  for  capital  gains,  but 
now  I  understand  he  has  met  with  the 
minority  Members  in  the  House  and 
has  changed  his  package. 

I  understood  initially  he  wanted  a 
$500  personal  exemption  increase  provi- 
sion. Now  I  understand  that  the  $500 
personal  exemption  provision  isn't  in 
the  Bush  package  today  as  it  was  yes- 
terday. 

Of  most  concern,  I  understand  that 
the  President  is  advocating  changing 
accounting  rules  with  regard  to  the 
savings  and  loan  problem  and  the  cost 
of  that,  and  pension  ERISA  programs 
referred  to  an  accrual  accounting  and 
that  somehow,  his  budget  will  provide 
the  money  or  saving  in  accounting 
gimmicks  rather  than  by  other  conven- 
tional means. 

This  lack  of  Presidential  leadership 
is  resulting  in  a  tax  bidding  war  that 
this  country  does  not  need  and  which  is 
not  going  to  help  economic  develop- 


ment or  the  present  recession  our  Na- 
tion is  experiencing.  The  Presidential 
recession  package  is  more  geared  to 
the  events  in  New  Hampshire  and  other 
Presidential  primaries  than  to  what 
the  U.S.  economy  needs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  hard  to  give  the 
President  what  he  wants  when  we  do 
not  know  what  the  President  wants. 
When  it  changes  like  the  public  opin- 
ion polling  that  has  the  President  of- 
fering revisions  and  tax  gimmicks  in- 
stead of  a  sound  policy  path  of  stabil- 
ity which  our  Nation  desperately  needs 
toda.y,  not  in  November  after  the  Presi- 
dential election. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER 
PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Mazzoli).  Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
clause  5  of  rule  I,  the  Chair  announces 
that  he  will  postpone  further  proceed- 
ings today  on  each  motion  to  suspend 
the  rules  on  which  a  recorded  vote  or 
the  yeas  and  nays  are  ordered,  or  on 
which  the  vote  is  objected  to  under 
clause  4  of  rule  XV. 

Such  rollcall  votes,  if  postponed,  will 
be  taken  tomorrow,  Wednesday,  Feb- 
ruary 19,  1992. 
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ALLEGHENY  WILD  AND  SCENIC 
RIVER  DESIGNATION 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  Senate 
bill  (S.  606)  to  amend  the  Wild  and  Sce- 
nic Rivers  Act  by  designating  certain 
segments  of  the  Allegheny  River  in  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  as  a 
component  of  the  National  Wild  and 
Scenic  Rivers  System,  and  for  other 
purposes,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
s.  606 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  Atnerica  in 
Congress  assembled. 

SECTION  1.  DESIGNATION  OF  ALLEGHENY  RIVER. 

In  order  to  preserve  and  protect  for  present 
and  future  generations  the  outstanding  sce- 
nic, natural,  recreational,  scientific,  his- 
toric, and  ecological  values  of  the  Allegheny 
River  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, and  to  assist  In  the  protection,  preserva- 
tion, and  enhancement  of  the  fisheries  re- 
sources associated  with  such  river,  section 
3(a)  of  the  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act  (16 
U.S.C.  1274(a))  is  amended  by  adding  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph  at  the  end: 

"(  )  ALLEGHENY,  PENNSYLVANIA.— The  Seg- 
ment from  Klnzua  Dam  downstream  approxi- 
mately 7  miles  to  the  United  States  Route  6 
Bridge,  and  the  segment  from  Buckaloons 
Recreation  Area  at  Irvine.  Pennsylvania, 
downstream  approximately  47  miles  to  the 
southern  end  of  Alcorn  Island  at  Oil  City,  to 
be  administered  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture as  a  recreational  river  through  a  co- 
operative agreement  with  the  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania  and  the  counties  of 
Warren,  Forest,  and  Venango,  as  provided 
under  section  10(e)  of  this  Act;  and  the  seg- 
ment from  the  sewage  treatment  plant  at 


Franklin  downstream  approximately  31 
miles  to  the  refinery  at  Bmlenton,  Penn- 
sylvania, to  be  administered  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  as  a  recreational  river 
through  a  cooperative  agreement  with  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  and 
Venango  County,  as  provided  under  section 
10(e)  of  this  Act.". 

SEC.  a.  ADVISORY  COUNCILS  FOR  THE  ALLE- 
GHENY NATIONAL  RECREATIONAL 
RIVER. 

(a)  ESTABLISHMENT.— The  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture (hereafter  In  this  Act  referred  to  as 
the  "Secretary")  shall  establish  within  120 
days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act 
2  advisory  councils  to  advise  him  on  the  es- 
tablishment of  final  boundaries  and  the  man- 
agement of  the  river  segments  designated  by 
section  1  of  this  Act  (hereinafter  referred  to 
as  the  "Allegheny  National  Wild  and  Scenic 
River"),  as  follows: 

(1)  The  Northern  Advisory  Council,  to  pro- 
vide advice  for  the  management  of  the  seg- 
ments of  the  Allegheny  National  Wild  and 
Scenic  River  between  Kinzua  Dam  and 
Alcorn  Island. 

(2)  The  Southern  Advisory  Council,  to  pro- 
vide advice  for  the  management  of  the  seg- 
ment of  the  Allegheny  National  Wild  and 
Scenic  River  between  Franklin  and 
Emlenton. 

(b)  NORTHERN    ADVISORY   COUNCIL. — (1)  The 

Northern  Advisory  Council  shall  be  com- 
posed of  9  members  appointed  by  the  Sec- 
retary as  follows: 

(A)  The  Forest  Supervisor  of  the  Allegheny 
National  Forest,  or  his  designee,  who  shall 
serve  as  chair  of  the  Council  and  be  a 
nonvoting  member. 

(B)  The  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Environmental  Resources  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania,  or  his  designee. 

(C)  6  members.  2  from  each  county  from 
recommendations  submitted  by  the  County 
Commissioners  of  Warren,  Forest,  and 
Venango  Counties,  of  which  no  fewer  than  2 
such  members  shall  be  riparian  property 
owners  along  the  Allegheny  National  Wild 
and  Scenic  River. 

(D)  One  member  from  a  nonprofit  conserva- 
tion organization  concerned  with  the  protec- 
tion of  natural  resources  from  recommenda- 
tions submitted  by  the  Governor  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Pennsylvania. 

(2)  members  appointed  under  subpara- 
graphs (C)  and  (D)  of  paragraph  (1)  shall  be 
appointed  for  terms  of  3  years.  A  vacancy  in 
the  Council  shall  be  filed  in  the  manner  in 
which  the  original  appointment  was  made. 

(3)  Members  of  the  Northern  Advisory 
Council  shall  serve  without  pay  as  such  and 
members  who  are  full-time  officers  or  em- 
ployees of  the  United  States  shall  receive  no 
additional  pay  by  reason  of  their  service  on 
the  Commission.  Each  member  shall  be  enti- 
tled to  reimbursement  for  expenses  reason- 
ably incurred  in  carrying  out  their  respon- 
sibilities under  this  Act. 

(4)  The  Northern  Advisory  Council  shall 
cease  to  exist  10  years  after  the  date  on 
which  the  Secretary  approves  the  manage- 
ment plan  for  the  Allegheny  National  Recre- 
ation River. 

(c)  Southern  Advisory  Council.— (l)  The 
Southern  Advisory  Council  shall  be  com- 
posed of  7  members  appointed  by  the  Sec- 
retary as  follows: 

(A)  The  Forest  Supervisor  of  the  Allegheny 
National  Forest,  or  his  designee,  who  shall 
serve  as  a  nonvoting  member. 

(B)  The  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Environmental  Resources  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania,  or  his  designee,  who 
shall  serve  as  chairman. 
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SEC.    3.    ADMINISTRATION    OF    ALLEGHENY    NA- 
TIONAL WILD  AND  SCENIC  RIVER. 

BbuNDARiES.— After  consultation  with 

Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,   advi- 

local  governments,   and   the 

ind  within  18  months  after  the  enact- 

this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall  take 

adtion  with  respect  to  the  segments  of 

Al^gheny  River  designated  under  sec- 

this  Act  as  is  required  under  section 

Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act. 

ipfTERiM  Measures.— As  soon  as  prac- 

ifter  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Sec- 

shall     issue    guidelines    specifying 

for  local  zoning  ordinances,  pursu- 

section  6<c)  of  the  Wild  and  Scenic 

Vet.  with  the  objective  of  protecting 

t  standingly  remarkable  values  of  the 

Wild  and  Scenic  River,  as  defined 

Secretary.  Once  issued,  such  guide- 

1  have  the  force  and  effect  provided 

6(c)  of  the  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers 
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ADMINISTRATION  OF  CERTAIN  SEGMENTS.- 
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SPOJDY  RIVERS. 

UDY.— Section  5(a)  of  the  Wild  and 
Rivers   Act   (16   U.S.C.    1271-1287)    is 
by  adding  the  following  new  para- 
,t  the  end  thereof: 

Clarion.    Pennsylvania.— The    seg- 

the  main  stem  of  the  river  from 

to   its   confluence   with   the   Alle- 

iver.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture 

the  study  of  such  segment. 

iliLL  Creek.  Jefferson  and  Clarion 

Pennsylvania.— The   segment  of 

stem  of  the  creek  from  its  head- 

lear  Gumbert  Hill  in  Jefferson  Coun- 

eam  to  the  confluence  with  the 


SEC.  «.  AirraORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS. 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
this  Act. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Mazzoli).  Pursuant  to  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Vento] 
will  be  recognized  for  20  minutes  and 
the  gentleman  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
Hefley]  will  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Vento]. 

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  within  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
legislation  presently  under  consider- 
ation. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  our  colleagues  will 
recall,  last  year  the  House  passed  a 
bill— H.R.  1323— to  designate  about  85 
miles  of  the  Alleghen.y  River,  in  north- 
eastern Pennsylvania,  for  inclusion  in 
the  National  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers 
system  and  to  provide  for  a  study  of 
two  tributaries  of  the  Allegheny  for 
possible  future  designation.  That  was  a 
noncontroversial  and  bipartisan  meas- 
ure, sponsored  by  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clinger]  and  our  In- 
terior Committee  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  KosT- 
mayerJ. 

The  Senate  has  not  acted  on  that 
House-passed  bill.  Instead,  later  last 
year,  they  passed  S.  606,  a  similar  but 
not  identical  bill  introduced  by  Sen- 
ator Heinz  prior  to  his  tragic  death. 
Notably,  that  bill  differs  from  the  one 
passed  by  the  House  by  the  omission 
from  the  Senate  bill  of  the  provisions 
for  study  of  the  Clarion  River  and  Mill 
Creek. 

Those  study  provisions  have  consid- 
erable local  support,  and  were  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  House  bill.  Accord- 
ingly, we  are  moving  to  take  up  the 
Senate-passed  bill  and  to  amend  it  to 
conform  to  the  House-passed  bill. 

That  will  give  the  Senate  the  oppor- 
tunity to  act  on  Senator  Heinz's  bill 
and  also  to  provide  for  the  study  of  the 
two  tributaries,  as  proposed  by  Mr. 
Clinger  and  Mr.  Kostmayer  and  as  ap- 
proved by  the  Interior  Committee  and 
the  House.  I  urge  the  adoption  of  this 
motion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  HEFLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  S. 
606,  a  bill  to  designate  85  miles  of  the 
Allegheny  River  in  northeastern  Penn- 
sylvania as  a  unit  of  the  Wild  and  Sce- 
nic River  System.  This  is  an  important 
measure    which    will    protect    certain 


outstandingly  remarkable  river  values 
that  were  first  recognized  13  years  ago. 

The  Forest  Service  has  studied  this 
river  and  the  provisions  of  this  bill  re- 
garding specific  river  segments  to  be 
designated  are  consistent  with  the  re- 
sults of  their  studies.  The  administra- 
tion has  testified  in  support  of  non- 
Federal  management  for  those  river 
segments  entirely  outside  the  forest 
boundary.  In  my  experience  under  this 
act,  such  an  arrangement  would  have 
been  preferable  both  fiscally  and  in 
terms  of  retaining  as  much  control  as 
possible  at  the  local  level. 

As  the  chairman  has  explained,  the 
amendments  we  are  acting  on  today 
merely  alter  the  Senate-passed  bill  to 
conform  to  what  the  House  had  pre- 
viously passed.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  these  amendments  are  fully  sup- 
ported by  Mr.  Clinger,  whose  district 
is  directly  affected,  and  in  a  bipartisan 
fashion  by  the  entire  Pennsylvania  del- 
egation. 

Therefore,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  in  supporting  this  bill. 

Mr.  CLINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  is  a  very 
important  day  for  river  protection.  I  am 
pleased  that  S.  606,  as  adopted  by  the  other 
body,  will  designate  the  Allegheny  River  as  a 
component  ot  the  National  Wild  and  Scenic 
Rivers  System.  Enactment  of  permanent  pro- 
tection for  the  Allegheny  is  a  wonderful  tribute 
to  the  memory  of  Senator  Heinz,  who  first  in- 
troduced the  bill. 

However,  today  we  are  requesting  that  the 
other  body  enact  the  House  version  of  this  bill. 
In  addition  to  designation  of  the  Allegheny 
River  for  wild  and  scenic  river  status,  the 
House  version  of  the  bill  provides  a  study  to 
determine  if  wild  and  scenic  river  status  is  ap- 
propriate for  two  additional  Pennsylvania  rivers 
that  are  tributaries  of  the  Allegheny  River,  the 
Clarion  and  Mill  Creek.  By  extension,  these 
rivers  are  a  part  of  the  Allegheny  River.  Not 
only  are  they  very  scenic  and  undeveloped  but 
also  provide  superb  recreational  opportunities 
for  the  area.  They  desen/e  to  be  studied  for 
possible  inclusion  under  the  Wild  and  Scenic 
Rivers  System.  Thousands  of  hunters,  fisher- 
men, recreational  boaters,  and  tourists  annu- 
ally enjoy  these  two  rivers  as  they  flow 
through  portions  of  the  Allegheny  Forest.  In 
fact,  the  definitive  canoeing  guidebook  for 
Pennsylvania  states  that  the  "Clarion  is  a  su- 
perb canoeing  river  *  *  *  cradled  in  a  wooden 
gorge,  peace  and  quiet  are  the  Clarion's 
trademark."  (Gertler,  "Keystone  Canoeing," 
1985). 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  process  to  study 
these  rivers  started  over  13  years  ago.  In  fact, 
the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  rec- 
ommended them  for  study  in  its  1980  water 
plan,  giving  it  the  highest  possible  priority 
ranking.  America's  leading  canoeing  and  river 
conservation  organizations  have  endorsed  the 
study  of  the  Clarion  and  Mill  Creek  for  poten- 
tial designation.  These  organizations  include 
the  American  Whitewater  Affiliation,  American 
Canoe  Ass<x;iation,  and  American  Rivers.  In 
addition,  the  leading  canoeing  clubs  in  Penn- 
sylvania support  the  bill  as  well,  such  as  the 
Three  Rivers  Paddling  Club  and  the  Philadel- 
phia Canoe  Club. 


I  wish  that  every  Member  of  Congress 
would  take  the  opportunity  to  visit  the  Clarion 
River  and  enjoy  the  gentle  pools,  swift  rapids, 
and  pristine  shoreline  of  this  American  treas- 
ure. The  State  of  Pennsylvania  abounds  with 
natural  wonders,  and  the  Clarion  River  and  its 
tributary.  Mill  Creek,  are  truly  jewels  in  this 
crown  of  environmental  wonder.  It's  up  to  us 
to  preserve  this  wilderness  for  our  children 
and  grandchildren,  so  that  they  too  may  enjoy 
the  wonders  of  the  natural  world. 

I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
original  House  language  for  this  bill  and  im- 
plore the  Members  of  the  other  body  to  in- 
clude the  study  provisions  for  these  exquisite 
rivers  in  the  bill  we  will  send  to  President 
Bush.  The  Clarion  River  and  Mill  Creek  de- 
serve study,  they  deserve  protection,  and  they 
deserve  a  favorable  vote  from  txjth  bodies  of 
Congress. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  thank  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  Chairman  Vento,  Con- 
gressman Marlenee.  and  Congressman 
Kostmayer  for  helping  to  protect  these  rivers. 
Without  their  invaluable  assistance  and  hard 
work  in  bringing  this  legislation  to  the  floor, 
this  effort  to  protect  these  resources  for  future 
generations  woukj  not  have  been  possible. 

Mr.  KOSTMAYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  the 
House  of  Representatives  will  approve  legisla- 
tion, authored  by  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania, Representative  William  Clinger, 
and  myself,  to  protect  the  beauty  of  western 
Pennsylvania.  This  will  be  the  third  time  that 
the  House  has  passed  our  legislation  des- 
ignating 85  miles  of  the  Allegheny  River  as  a 
component  of  the  National  Wild  and  Scenic 
Rivers  System. 

I  would  like  to  thank  both  Chairman  Vento 
for  his  support  and  Congressman  Bill 
Clinger  for  all  his  work  and  support,  in  pro- 
tecting the  beauty  and  scenery  of  the  Alle- 
gheny River. 

The  Interior  Subcommittee  on  Oversight  and 
Investigations,  which  I  chaired,  held  a  hearing 
in  1989  in  Pittsburgh  to  review  operations  and 
policies  in  the  Allegheny  National  Forest 
[ANF].  One  of  the  major  focal  points  was  the 
draft  Forest  Service  report  on  recommending 
protection  strategies  for  the  Allegheny  River. 
Congressman  Clinger  and  I  became  con- 
vinced that,  indeed,  the  river  was  worthy  of 
Federal  protection  and  that  there  was  substan- 
tial public  support  for  such  a  proposal.  Rep- 
resentative Clinger,  who  represents  that  re- 
gion of  Pennsylvania,  and  I  developed  a  piece 
of  legislation  that  would  bring  85  miles  of  the 
Allegheny  River  under  the  protection  of  the 
U.S.  Forest  Service,  and  yet  it  would  be  done 
so  in  cooperation  with  local  communities  and 
landowners. 

Our  legislation  calls  for  Forest  Service  man- 
agement both  inside  and  outside  the  procla- 
mation boundary  of  the  ANF.  But  this  should 
present  no  problem.  The  U.S.  Forest  Service 
can  and  should  provide  leadership  in  protect- 
ing resources  in  and  near  national  forests.  Ad- 
ditionally, the  Forest  Service  plays  a  vital  role 
in  advising  private  landowners  and  commu- 
nities how  to  protect  important  forests,  water- 
sheds, and  open  space  through  the  State  and 
Private  Forestry  Program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  would  k>e  only  the  second 
wild  anci  scenic  river  designation  in  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Pennsylvania,  and  I  look  fonvard 


to  working  with  Congressman  Clinger  and 
the  rest  of  the  Pennsylvania  delegation  to 
bring  this  kind  of  protection  of  many  other  riv- 
ers in  our  beautiful  State. 

Again,  I  appreciate  the  House  acting  on  this 
bill  at  such  a  busy  time,  and  I  look  fonward  to 
enacting  this  bipartisan  effort  this  year. 

Mr.  HEFLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time,  and  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time,  and  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Vento]  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  Senate  bill,  S.  606,  as 
amended. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  ye£is  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  clause  5  of  rule  I  and  the  Chair's 
prior  announcement,  further  proceed- 
ings on  this  motion  will  be  postponed. 


MICHIGAN  SCENIC  RIVERS  ACT  OF 
1991 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  concur  in  the 
Senate  amendments  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
476)  to  designate  certain  rivers  in  the 
State  of  Michigan  as  components  of  the 
National  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Sys- 
tem, and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendments: 

Page  11,  line  7,  strike  out  "river."  and  in- 
sert "river."  ". 

Page  11,  strike  out  lines  8  to  14. 

Page  11,  after  line  18,  Insert: 

"(  )  Brule,  Michigan  and  Wisconsin.— 
The  33-mile  segment  from  Brule  Lake  in  the 
northeast  quarter  of  section  15,  township  41 
north,  range  13  east,  to  the  National  Forest 
boundary  at  the  southeast  quarter  of  section 
31,  township  41  north,  range  17  east. 

Page  15,  line  4,. strike  out  "Carp."  and  in- 
sert: Brule,  Carp,. 

Page  17,  after  line  18,  insert: 

(g)  Brule  river  Study  Committee.— For 
the  purposes  of  the  Brule  River  Study  Com- 
mittee established  pursuant  to  subsection 
(a),  any  reference  in  this  section  to  the  State 
of  Michigan  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  ref- 
erence to  the  State  of  Michigan  and  the 
State  of  Wisconsin. 

Page  19,  line  3,  strike  out  "(16  U.S.C. 
1271(b))."  and  insert  "(16  U.S.C.  1277(b)).". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Vento]  will  be  recog- 
nized for  20  minutes  and  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Hefley]  will  be 
recognized  for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Vento]. 
general  leave 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  re- 
vise and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
measure  before  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota? 


There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  during  the  1st  session  of 
the  102d  Congress  the  House  passed  a 
bill  to  designate  a  nimiber  of  rivers  in 
Michigan  for  inclusion  in  the  National 
Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  System.  That 
bill  reflected  the  hard  work  and  out- 
standing leadership  of  its  principal 
sponsor,  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  KiLDEE]  and  it  had  broad  biparti- 
san support  within  the  Michigan  dele- 
gation. 

Unfortunately,  the  Senate  did  not 
complete  action  on  that  bill  before  the 
end  of  the  101st  Congress.  Therefore, 
the  legislation  was  reintroduced  last 
year  as  H.R.  476.  which  was  favorably 
reported  from  the  Interior  Committee 
and  passed  by  the  House  on  June  3. 

The  Senate  has  now  returned  H.R.  476 
to  the  House  with  some  amendments. 
My  motion  is  to  suspend  the  rules  and 
concur  in  the  Senate  amendments,  to 
send  the  bill  to  the  President. 

The  most  significant  Senate  amend- 
ment concerns  a  segment  of  the  Brule 
River  that  is  part  of  the  boundary  be- 
tween Michigan  and  Wisconsin.  The 
House-passed  bill  would  have  des- 
ignated this  segment  for  management 
as  a  recreational  river  under  the  Wild 
and  Scenic  Rivers  Act.  The  Senate 
amended  the  bill  to  instead  place  this 
segment  of  the  Brule  in  a  study  cat- 
egory, with  a  later  report  about  pos- 
sible designation  to  be  submitted  with- 
in 3  years. 

I  don't  believe  that  enactment  of  the 
bill  as  passed  by  the  House  would  have 
presented  any  real  problems.  But  this 
relatively  minor  change  is  acceptable, 
so  I  urge  the  House  to  concur  in  the 
Senate's  amendments  and  clear  the  bill 
for  enactment  into  law. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  HEFLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  concerned  that  the 
Congress  is  once  again  bringing  to  the 
floor  a  wild  and  scenic  rivers  bill  that 
is  strongly  opposed  by  the  Member 
whose  district  is  principally  affected.  I 
believe  our  committee  system  must 
make  a  better  attempt  at  reaching  a 
consensus  rather  than  bringing  a  bill 
like  this  to  the  floor. 

I  would  like  to  correct  some  fun- 
damental misconceptions  about  H.R 
476.  Although  proponents  claim  this 
bill  is  needed  to  prevent  imminent  de- 
velopment of  these  rivers,  this  is  not 
the  case.  At  the  Subcommittee  on  Na- 
tional Parks  and  Public  Lands'  hearing 
on  this  bill,  the  Forest  Service  wit- 
nesses were  not  able  to  identify  any 
threats  to  these  rivers.  This  should  not 
be  surprising  since  the  Upper  Peninsula 
of  Michigan  has  consistently  lost  popu- 
lation since  the  Second  World  War.  It 
is  an  economically  depressed  area  that 
is  hundreds  of  miles  away  from  major 
metropolitan  areas. 
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Another  common  assertion  by  sup- 
of  H.R.  476  is  that  most  of  these 
Eire  on  Federal  land  so  that  im- 
or  private  landowners  are  mini- 
according  to  Forest  Service  sta- 
30  percent  of  the  lands  in  the 
river     corridors — or     45,000 
private     property.      Even 
most  of  these  rivers  have  over 
public    ownership    thereby 
condemnation  through  fee 
tion,    the    Federal    Government 
unlimited  authority  to  con- 
through    scenic    easements.    In 
mere  threat  of  condemnation 
scenic  easement  effectively  re- 
Federal  land  use  planning  of 
property  along  every  river  cor- 
i  this  bill. 

ly,  we  are  told  that  since  the 
ncluded  in  this  bill  are  already 
as  wild  and  scenic  under  ex- 
brest  plans,  there  is  little  or  no 
for  concern  among  local  citi- 
should  remember  that  the  Ot- 
f4rest  plan  was  appealed  partially 
of     its     inclusion     of     the 
River  as  an  area  to  be  man- 
a  wild  and  scenic  river.  This 
was  supported  by  the  boards  of 
of  all  four  counties  sur- 
the  Ottawa  National  Forest 
u4,imately  was  decided  in  Wash- 
DC.  This  controversial  river  is 
in  H.R.  476. 
Id  like  to  commend  the  Senate 
amfending  the  House  bill  to  remove 
Biiile  River  from  an  instant  des- 
status  and  changing  it  to  a 
•iver.  Congressman  Toby  Roth 
out  during  Interior  Committee 
of  this  bill  last  year  that 
designation  would  complicate 
-planned  construction  of  a  rail- 
bfidge  across  this  segment  of  the 
The     bridge     would     connect 
WI,  with  Iron  River.  MI.  The 
amendment     would     improve 
for  striking  a  better  balance 
river  protection  and  economic 
along  this  segment  of  the 
Brule  ftiver. 
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^^ENTO.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    yield 

as  he  may  consume  to  the 

from  Michigan  [Mr.  KiLDEE] 

prifacipal  sponsor  of  this  legislation 

r  lember  of  the  Committee  on  In- 

ind  Insular  Affairs  on  leave  to 

Coi  imittee  on  the  Budget.  We  want 

ba  ;k,  Mr.  Speaker. 

:iLDEE.  Mr.  Speaker,   I  thank 

gei  tleman  for  yielding  time  to  me. 

Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  strongly 

H.R.  476,  the  Michigan  Scenic 

Act,  which  is  coming  before  us 

of  minor  changes   that   have 

nfede  since  we  passed  this  impor- 

le  rislation  last  June. 

ipeaker,  this  bill  is  critical  in 

3    to    protect    and    preserve 

than  500  miles  of  free-flowing  riv- 

home  State  of  Michigan. 

first  introducing  this  legisla- 

years  ago,  I  have  worked  with 


"y 


environmentalists,  with  conservation- 
ists, with  the  State  of  Michigan,  with 
local  landowners  and  with  the  timber 
industry  to  ensure  that  we  have  the 
best  possible  legislation  to  protect 
these  rivers,  which  are  one  of  our  most 
precious  natural  resources. 

We  now  have  the  opportunity  today 
to  pass  this  legislation  into  law,  and  I 
would  urge  my  colleagues  to  do  so. 

Not  only  is  this  bill  crucial  environ- 
mentally in  my  own  State,  but  by  en- 
acting the  Michigan  Scenic  Rivers  Act 
of  1992  into  law.  Congress  will  be  tak- 
ing a  large  step  in  protecting  many  of 
the  rivers  that  flow  into  America's 
largest  reservoir  of  freshwater,  the  five 
Great  Lakes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  deeply  grateful  for 
the  support  my  colleagues  have  given 
this  legislation  in  the  past.  With  that 
continued  support,  we  are  on  the  verge 
of  creating  what  is,  for  both  Michigan 
and  for  this  entire  Nation,  a  tremen- 
dously important  piece  of  environ- 
mental protection. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume  just  to 
summarize  and  say  this  bill  will  not 
change  the  current  management.  Most 
of  these  rivers  are  within  the  national 
forests  of  Michigan  and  have  been  rec- 
ommended by  the  National  Forest 
Service  and  are  supported  by  the  ad- 
ministration. So  this  action  is  consist- 
ent with  that  and  I  fully  expect  that 
this  bill  will  be  signed.  It  represents  a 
good,  professional  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  Michigan  delegation  as  well  as  the 
Forest  Service,  and  the  administration 
has  endorsed  it. 

Mr.  HEFLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time,  and  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time,  and  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Mazzoli).  The  question  is  on  the  mo- 
tion offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Vento]  that  the  House 
suspend  the  rules  and  concur  in  the 
Senate  amendments  to  H.R.  476. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  Sen- 
ate amendments  were  concurred  in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


TITLE  I— MANZANAR  NATIONAL 
HISTORIC  SITE 


MANZANAR  NATIONAL  HISTORIC 
SITE 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  concur  in  the 
Senate  amendments  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
543)  to  establish  the  Manzanar  National 
Historic  Site  in  the  State  of  California, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendments: 

Page  1,  strike  out  all  after  line  2,  over  to 
and  including  line  17  on  page  6  and  insert: 


SECTION  101.  ESTABLISHMENT. 

(a)  IN  General.— In  order  to  provide  for 
the  protection  and  Interpretation  of  the  his- 
torical, cultural,  and  natural  resources  asso- 
ciated with  the  relocation  of  Japanese-Amer- 
icans during-  World  War  II.  there  is  hereby 
established  the  Manzanar  National  Historic 
Site  in  the  State  of  California. 

(b)  AREA  Included.— The  site  shall  consist 
of  approximately  500  acres  of  land  as  gen- 
erally depicted  on  a  map  entitled  "Map  3 — 
Alternative  Plans— Manzanar  Internment 
Camp"  numbered  80,002  and  dated  February 
1989.  Such  map  shall  be  on  file  and  available 
for  public  inspection  in  the  appropriate  of- 
fices of  the  National  Park  Service,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior.  The  Secretary  may 
from  time  to  time  make  minor  revisions  in 
the  site  boundaries. 

SEC.  102.  DEFINITIONS. 

As  used  in  the  title,  the  term— 

(1)  "Advisory  Commission"  means  the 
Manzanar  National  Historic  Site  Advisory 
Commission  established  pursuant  to  section 
105  of  this  title; 

(2)  "city"  means  the  City  of  Los  Angeles; 

(3)  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior;  and 

(4)  "site"  means  the  Manzanar  National 
Historic  Site  established  pursuant  to  section 
101  of  this  title. 

SEC.  103.  ACQUISmON  OF  LAND. 

(a)  In  Genkhal.— (1)  Subject  to  the  limita- 
tions set  forth  in  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  of 
this  subsection,  the  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  acquire  lands  or  interests  therein  within 
the  boundaries  of  the  site  of  donation,  pur- 
chase with  donated  or  appropriated  funds,  or 
by  exchange. 

(2)  Lands  or  interests  therein  located  with- 
in the  tKJundaries  of  the  site  which  are  owned 
by  the  State  of  California,  or  a  political  sub- 
division thereof,  may  be  acquired  only  by  do- 
nation or  exchange. 

(3)  The  Secretary  shall  not  acquire  lands  or 
interests  therein  located  within  the  bound- 
aries of  the  site  which  are  owned  by  the  city 
of  Los  Angeles  until  such  time  as  the  Sec- 
retary has  entered  into  an  agreement  with 
the  city  to  provide  water  sufficient  to  fulfill 
the  purposes  of  the  site. 

(b)  Maintenance  Facility.— The  Secretary 
is  authorized  to  contribute  up  to  SI, 100,00  in 
cash  or  services  for  the  relocation  or  con- 
struction of  a  maintenance  facility  for  Inyoe 
County,  California. 

SEC.  104.  ADMINISTRATION  OF  SITE. 

(a)  In  General.— (1)  The  Secretary  shall 
administer  the  site  in  accordance  with  this 
title  and  with  the  provisions  of  law  generally 
applicable  to  units  of  the  National  Park  Sys- 
tem, Including  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to 
establish  a  National  Park  Service,  and  for 
other  purposes",  approved  August  25,  1916  (39 
Stat.  535;  16  U.S.C.  1,  2-4),  and  the  Act  of  Au- 
gust 21.  1935  (49  Stat.  666;  16  U.S.C.  461-€7). 

(2)  Nothing  in  this  title  shall  create,  ex- 
pand, or  diminish  any  authority  of  the  Sec- 
retary over  lands  or  activities  of  the  city  of 
Los  Angeles  outside  the  boundaries  of  the 
site. 

(b)  Donations.— The  Secretary  may  accept 
and  expend  donations  of  funds,  property,  or 
services  from  individuals,  foundations,  cor- 
porations, or  public  entitles  for  the  purpose 
of  providing  such  services  and  facilities  as 
the  Secretary  deems  consistent  with  the  pur- 
poses of  this  title. 

(c)  General  Management  Plan.— Within  3 
years  after  the  date  funds  are  made  available 
for  this  subsection,  the  Secretary  shall,  in 


consultation  with  the  Advisory  Commission, 
prepare  a  general  management  plan  for  the 
site.  Such  plan  shall  be  transmitted  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
of  the  United  States  Senate  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  of  the 
United  States  House  of  Representatives. 

(d)  COOPERATIVE  Agreements.— The  Sec- 
retary is  authorized  to  enter  into  coopera- 
tive agreements  with— 

(1)  public  and  private  entitles  for  manage- 
ment and  interpretive  programs  within  the 
site;  and 

(2)  the  State  of  California,  or  a  political 
subdivision  thereof,  for  the  rendering,  on  a 
reimbursable  basis,  of  rescue,  fire  fighting, 
and  law  enforcement  services  and  coopera- 
tive assistance  by  nearby  law  enforcement 
and  fire  preventive  agencies. 

(e)  Water.— Except  as  provided  in  section 
103(a)(3)  of  this  title,  nothing  in  this  title 
shall  affect  the  water  rights  of  the  city  of 
Los  Angeles. 

(f)  Transport  of  Livestock.— Any  person 
who  holds  a  permit  from  the  Department  of 
Water  and  Power  of  the  City  of  Los  Angeles 
to  graze  livestock  on  city-owned  lands  con- 
tiguous with  the  site  may  move  such  live- 
stock across  those  Federal  lands  adminis- 
tered by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
which  are  located  contiguous  with  the  site, 
for  the  purpose  of  transporting  such  live- 
stock from  one  city-owned  parcel  to  the 
other. 

SEC.  105.  ADVISORY  COMMISSION. 

(a)  Establishment.— There  is  hereby  es- 
tablished an  11-member  advisory  commission 
to  be  known  as  the  Manzanar  National  His- 
toric Site  Advisory  Commission.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  Advisory  Commission  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Secretary,  and  shall  include 
former  internees  of  the  Manzanar  relocation 
camp,  local  residents,  representatives  of  Na- 
tive American  groups,  and  members  of  the 
general  public. 

(b)  Terms.— Meml)ers  of  the  Advisory  Com- 
mission shall  serve  for  a  term  of  2  years.  Any 
member  of  the  Advisory  Commission  ap- 
pointed for  a  definitive  term  may  serve  after 
the  expiration  of  his  or  her  term,  until  such 
time  as  a  successor  is  appointed. 

(c)  Chairman.— The  members  of  the  Advi- 
sory Commission  shall  designate  one  of  the 
members  as  Chairman. 

(d)  Consultation.— The  Secretary,  or  the 
Secretary's  designee,  shall  from  time  to 
time,  but  at  least  semi-annually,  meet  and 
consult  with  the  Advisory  Commission  with 
respect  to  the  development,  management, 
and  Interpretation  of  the  site,  including  the 
preparation  of  a  general  management  plan  as 
required  by  section  104(c)  of  this  title. 

(e)  Meetings.— The  Advisory  Commission 
shall  meet  on  a  regular  basis.  Notice  of 
meetings  shall  be  published  in  local  news- 
papers. Advisory  Commission  meetings  shall 
be  held  at  locations  and  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  ensure  adequate  public  involvement. 

(f)  Expenses.— Members  of  the  Advisory 
Commission  shall  serve  without  compensa- 
tion, but  while  engaged  in  official  business 
shall  be  entitled  to  travel  expenses,  includ- 
ing per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence  In  the 
same  manner  as  persons  employed  intermit- 
tently in  government  service  under  section 
5703  of  title  5,  United  States  Code. 

(g)  Charter.— The  provisions  of  section 
14(b)  of  the  Federal  Advisory  Committee  Act 
(86  Stat.  776)  are  hereby  waived  with  respect 
to  the  Advisory  Commission. 

(h)  Termination.— The  Advisory  Commis- 
sion shall  terminate  10  years  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  tile. 


SEC.  106.  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS. 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
this  title. 

Page  7,  line  5,  strike  out  "enactment"  and 
insert  "funds  are  made  available  for". 

Page  7,  line  20,  strike  out  "Internment  or 
concentration  and  temporary"  and  Insert 
"Internment  and  temporary". 

Page  9,  line  17,  strike  out  all  after  "pres- 
ervationists." down  to  and  Including 
"lands."  in  line  19  and  insert  "In  preparing 
the  study,  if  the  Secretary  determines  that 
it  is  necessary  to  have  access  to  Indian 
lands,  the  Secretary  shall  request  permission 
from  the  appropriate  tribe.". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Vento]  will  be  recog- 
nized for  20  minutes  and  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Hefley]  will  be 
recognized  for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Vento]. 

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  re- 
vise and  extend  their  remarks  on  H.R. 
543  and  the  Senate  amendments  there- 
to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  543  is  legislation  to 
designate  the  Manzanar  National  His- 
toric Site  in  eastern  California.  This 
legislation  was  introduced  by  Rep- 
resentative Mel  Levine  and  was  passed 
by  the  House  on  June  24,  1991.  The  Sen- 
ate made  several   minor  amendments 


present  and  future  generations  of  this 
sad  chapter  in  our  history  when  our 
Government  unjustly  treated  an  entire 
group  of  its  own  citizens  simply  be- 
cause of  their  background. 

The  amendments  adopted  in  the  Sen- 
ate to  H.R.  543  deal  with  the  city  of  Los 
Angeles,  which  is  the  owner  of  the  500- 
acre  parcel  where  Manzanar  is  located. 
The  Senate  language  clearly  states 
that  nothing  in  title  I  of  the  bill  shall 
effect  the  water  rights  of  the  city  of 
Los  Angeles,  except  for  an  agreement 
to  be  reached  between  the  Secretary  of 
Interior  and  the  city  of  Los  Angeles  for 
the  provision  of  sufficient  water  for  the 
site.  The  Senate-passed  bill  has  an- 
other section  which  states  that  noth- 
ing in  this  title  shall  create,  expand,  or 
diminish  any  authority  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Interior  over  lands  or  activi- 
ties of  the  city  of  Los  Angeles  outside 
the  boundaries  of  the  site.  The  intent 
of  this  language  is  that  the  Secretary's 
authority  over  lands  outside  the 
boundaries  of  the  site  should  not  be  al- 
tered by  the  enactment  of  this  legisla- 
tion. However,  it  is  not  the  intent  of 
this  language  to  prevent  the  Secretary 
from  participating  in  any  proceeding 
by  any  authority  to  protect  the  natu- 
ral, cultural,  or  historical  resources  for 
which  the  park  was  established.  Nor 
should  this  language  prevent  the  Sec- 
retary from  participating  in  any  pro- 
ceeding by  any  authority  to  protect 
the  health,  safety,  and  enjoyment  of 
the  visitors  to  the  national  historic 
site. 

Mr.  Speaker,  3  years  ago,  this  body 
passed  legislation  which  acknowledged 
the  injustice  of  the  internment  policy 
and  apologized  on  behalf  of  the  people 


and  passed  the  bill  on  November  26  of    of  the  United  SUtes.  Our  willingness 


last  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  tomorrow  marks  the 
50th  anniversary  of  the  signing  of  Exec- 
utive Order  9066.  This  order,  signed  by 
President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  au- 
thorized the  Secretary  of  War  to  ex- 
clude citizens  and  aliens  of  Japanese 
descent  from  designated  areas.  As  a  re- 
sult of  this  order,  over  120,000  people 
were  removed  to  relocation  camps  lo- 
cated mostly  in  desolate  areas  of  the 
West.  Forced  to  take  with  them  only 
what  they  could  carry,  these  citizens 
had  to  endure  not  only  the  loss  of  prop- 
erty and  liberty  but  the  stigma  of  sus- 
pected disloyalty.— a  crisis  in  our  de- 
mocracy in  America. 

Title  1  of  H.R.  543  would  designate 
the  500-acre  Manzanar  War  Relocation 
Center  as  a  national  historic  site. 
Manzanar  was  the  first  of  10  relocation 
centers  and  it  held  10,000  people  from 
the  spring  of  1942  to  the  end  of  1945. 
Title  2  of  the  bill  would  provide  for  a 
Japanese-American  landmark  theme 
study.  This  provision  was  the  work  of 
Representative  George  Miller,  chair- 
man of  the  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
Committee.  I  commend  Mr.  Levine  and 
Mr.  Miller  for  their  work  on  this 
measure  which   will  serve   to   remind 


to  make  restitution  when  we  departed 
from  our  founding  principles  of  free- 
dom and  civil  liberties  is  a  sign  of  our 
humility  and  greatness  as  a  nation. 
Today  we  have  a  unique  opportunity  to 
build  on  that  record  by  establishing  a 
national  historic  site  which  will  serve 
as  a  permanent  reminder  of  a  time 
when  our  country  denied  its  own  people 
rights  guaranteed  in  the  Constitution 
and  Bill  of  Rights.  Passage  of  this  bill 
today  is  an  appropriate  way  to  com- 
memorate the  50th  anniversary  of  the 
signing  of  the  Executive  order,  and  I 
urge  members  to  support  this  bill,  as 
amended  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  HEFLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R. 
543  which  provides  for  the  establish- 
ment of  Manzanar  National  Historic 
Site  in  Inyoe  County,  CA.  This  act 
would  recognize  and  commemorate  an 
important  aspect  of  American  history, 
the  internment  of  over  110,000  Japa- 
nese-Americans during  World  War  II 
without  charges  or  a  trial.  It  is  appro- 
priate that  this  important  story  be 
broadly  interpreted  to  the  American 
people,  so  that  we  can  be  sure  to  learn 
from  our  past  actions. 
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Mr.  IVento  has  adequately  described 
the  hiktoric  significance  of  the  events 
which  took  place  at  Manzanar  and  ex- 
plaine  I  the  details  of  the  bill  we  are 
consid  jring  today.  I  would  just  like  to 
point  )ut  that  with  this  bill  comes  a 
recogr  ition  that  we  cannot  expect,  as  a 
mattei  of  course,  that  new  park  areas 
will  bi  created  on  the  backs  of  State 
and  lo  23.1  government  agencies.  If  the 
Congn  ss  wants  to  create  a  new  park 
area,  c  r  expand  an  existing  one,  it  will 
have  t )  consider  the  full  cost  of  its  ac- 
tions, [n  the  case  of  Manzanar,  we  are 
creatii  g  a  park  from  lands  owned  ex- 
clusiv*  ly  by  the  Los  Angeles  Depart- 
ment (  f  Water  and  Power  and  facilities 
owned  by  Inyoe  County. 

Whil ;  I  would  certainly  not  object  to 
a  dona  sion  of  property  interests  on  be- 
half of  these  or  other  government  agen- 
cies, 1  uch  donations  are  something 
that  C  mgress  should  reward  with  dis- 
tinctio  ri,  not  insist  upon.  Therefore, 
under  his  bill  we  have  authorized  pay- 
ment f  )r  these  non-Federal  interests. 

I  WO'  lid  also  like  to  note  my  support 
for  am  mdments  adopted  in  the  Senate. 
Those  amendments  are  very  helpful  in 
proper  y  defining  the  role  of  the  Fed- 
eral G  (vernment  in  terms  of  land  ac- 
quis! ti  m  and  management. 

Fina  ly,  I  would  like  to  recognize  the 
efforts  of  Mr.  Thomas  who  has  done  an 
excelle  it  job  of  representing  the  inter- 
ests of  his  constituents  during  the  de- 
velopnr  ent  of  this  measure. 

I  urf  e  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
suppor  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  i  peaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  tin  e. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleasec  to  yield  such  time  as  he  ma.y 
consun  e  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Miller]  chairman  of  the 
Commi  ;tee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speake :.  tomorrow  marks  the  50th  an- 
niversa  ry  of  the  signing  of  Executive 
Order  £  366,  President  Roosevelt's  direc- 
tive al  owing  the  Secretary  of  War  to 
relocat ;  Americans  of  Japanese  de- 
scent a  rainst  their  will  to  10  camps,  in- 
cluding? Manzanar  in  California.  It's  al- 
togeth(  r  fitting  and  appropriate  that 
we  use  this  anniversary  to  approve  and 
send  tc  the  President  H.R.  543,  legisla- 
tion to  designate  Manzanar  a  national 
histori(  site. 

Aside  from  recognizing  Manzanar. 
H.R.  5  3  also  includes  a  provision  I 
added  c  irecting  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior t  0  conduct  a  Japanese-American 
natiom  1  historic  landmark  theme 
study  ( if  other  key  sites  used  during 
the  int(  rnment  period.  Among  the  sites 
to  be  i  tudied  are  places  where  Japa- 
nese-Ai  lericans  were  given  military 
trainini  r  and  language  lessons  to  aid  in 
the  defi  nse  of  our  Nation  during  World 
War  II.  The  legislation  initiates  a  proc- 
ess to  five  proper  designation  to  the 
sites  so  that  we  may  remind  succeeding 
general  ions  that  they  are  not  to  light- 


UMI 


ly  trample  on  the  constitutional  rights 
of  citizens,  even  in  times  of  war. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  543  elevates 
Manzanar's  present  status  as  a  na- 
tional historic  landmark  to  a  national 
historic  site.  While  both  designations 
recognize  a  site's  historical  signifi- 
cance, national  historic  sites  also  have 
the  benefit  of  interpretive  facilities. 

The  legislation  recognizes  the  impor- 
tant role  Manzanar  played  in  our  his- 
tory. One  of  10  internment  camps  in 
the  United  States,  Manzanar  was  the 
first  site  where  Japanese-Americans 
were  sent  against  their  will  because  of 
their  Japanese  heritage  during  World 
War  II.  Approximately  10,000  persons 
were  relocated  to  Manzanar  in  Inyo 
County,  CA. 

Today,  many  visitors  traveling  in  the 
Owens  Valley  along  Highway  395  stop 
at  Manzanar.  Unfortunately,  the  his- 
toric resources  at  Manzanar  are  not 
well  protected.  Vandalism  frequently 
occurs  on  the  site.  H.R.  543  would  help 
protect  Manzanar  b.v  authorizing  the 
Secretary  to  enter  into  cooperative 
agreements  with  public  and  private  en- 
tities in  California  to  manage  the  site 
and  institute  interpretive  programs. 
By  placing  a  small  staff  at  the  site,  we 
will  significantly  reduce  the  graffiti 
and  vandalism  presently  occurring  at 
Manzanar. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  would  like  to  ad- 
dress what  the  bill  does  not  do.  H.R.  543 
does  not  create,  expand,  or  diminish 
any  authority  of  the  Secretary  over 
lands  or  activities  of  the  city  of  LoS 
Angeles  outside  the  boundaries  of  the 
site. 

As  this  legislation  moved  through 
the  legislative  process,  the  city  of  Los 
Angeles  pushed  for  amendments  which 
could  have  expanded  the  city's  water 
rights  and  exempted  the  city  from  the 
Clean  Air  Act,  Clean  Water  Act,  and 
public  trust  doctrine.  The  city  of  Los 
Angeles  did  not  succeed  in  this  effort. 
The  legislation  is  neutral  in  all  re- 
spects; it  neither  expands  or  contracts 
the  city's  rights  on  lands  outside  the 
site. 

Robert  A.  Jones'  recent  column  in 
the  Los  Angeles  Times  sheds  some 
light  on  the  Los  Angeles  Department  of 
Water  and  Power's  interest  in  this  leg- 
islation. My  colleagues  may  be  inter- 
ested in  reading  his  informative  col- 
umn. 

I  encourage  my  colleagues  to  join  me 
in  supporting  this  legislation  which  re- 
inforces our  commitment  to  civil  lib- 
erties and  the  Constitution.  As  the  his- 
toric marker  at  Manzanar  says,  "Ma.v 
the  injustices  and  humiliation  suffered 
here  as  a  result  of  hysteria,  racism  and 
economic  exploitation  never  emerge 
again." 

Manzanar  and  the  Big  Stall. 

(By  Robert  A.  Jones) 

The  mystery  deepens.  Six  months  ago,  a 

bill  was  submitted  in  Congress  to  create  a 

national    historic    monument    at    the    old 

Manzanar    internment    camp.    Fifty    yeare 


after  we  rounded  up  the  Japanese-Americans 
and  put  them  behind  barbed  wire  for  the  du- 
ration of  WW  U,  the  country  finally  seemed 
ready  to  commemoi-ate  the  crimes  commit- 
ted there. 

The  Democrats  supported  the  bill.  The  Re- 
publicans supported  it.  So  did  the  White 
House.  All  the  ducks  had  lined  up. 

But  no  bill  has  left  the  Congress.  For  six 
months  it  has  stewed.  And  now,  with  the  hol- 
iday adjournment,  approaching,  there  is  an 
increasing  possibility  that  1991  will  come  and 
go  without  congressional  action  on 
Manzanar. 
Why  the  stew? 

Because  the  current  owner  of  the 
Manzanar  site  has  stalled  the  legislation  at 
every  turn,  demanding  concessions  that  baf- 
fle the  bill's  supporters,  threatening  to  block 
the  transfer  of  the  land.  The  current  owner, 
and  only  the  current  owner,  stands  in  the 
way  of  the  bill's  speedy  passage. 
That  owner  is  the  city  of  Los  Angeles. 
More  specifically,  the  Los  Angeles  Depart- 
ment of  Water  and  Power.  The  ruins  of 
Manzanar  happen  to  be  located  in  the  middle 
of  the  city's  vast  water  farm  in  the  Owens 
Valley.  Of  the  250.000  acres  that  the  city 
owns  in  the  valley.  Manzanar  comprises 
about  600. 

Not  a  big  deal,  you  might  think.  But  the 
Owens  Valley  produces  about  70%  of  the 
city's  water  supply.  And  the  department 
manages  that  land  like  England  once  man- 
aged India.  Impending  change,  any  change,  is 
greeted  with  suspicion.  Threats  are  perceived 
everywhere. 

When  we  fii-st  discussed  the  stall  over 
Manzanar  back  in  August,  the  department 
was  claiming  that  its  concerns  were  minor. 
All  that  was  needed,  said  board  President 
Michael  Gage,  was  the  addition  of  some  "lan- 
guage" in  the  bill  assuring  the  city  that  its 
water  rights  would  not  be  handicapped. 

If  you  have  difficulty  seeing  how  the  cre- 
ation of  a  600-acre  historic  site  could  threat- 
en the  city's  rights  on  its  remaining  quarter- 
million  acres,  join  the  crowd.  No  one  in  Con- 
gress understands  either.  The  mystery  is  en- 
hanced when  you  realize  that  the  original 
legislation  stated  that  the  city's  water 
rights  "shall  not  be  affected." 

Nonetheless,  everyone  tried  to  solve  the 
department's  problem.  First,  Congressman 
Mel  Levine  had  a  go.  Proposed  changes  flew 
back  and  forth  between  Washington  and  L.A. 
Nothing  doing.  Finally,  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives went  ahead  and  passed  a  version 
that  the  department  deemed  unacceptable. 

Then  the  bill  went  to  the  Senate  where 
Sen.  Alan  Cranston's  office  gave  it  a  try. 
More  changes,  more  new  language. 

Same  result.  At  one  point  the  department 
said  no  to  this  proposed  version: 

"Nothing  in  this  Title  shall  provide  any 
new  authority  of  the  Secretary  over  land  or 
activities  outside  the  boundaries  of  the 
site."  The  "secretary"  in  that  sentence  re- 
fers to  the  secretary  of  the  Interior,  who  ad- 
ministers national  historic  monuments. 

Somehow,  in  this  language,  the  depart- 
ment saw  the  makings  of  mischief.  But 
where?  By  whom? 

A  mystery.  In  fairness,  it  should  be  pointed 
out  that  the  department  did  offer  its  own 
compromise  proposals  during  the  negotia- 
tions. These  proposals,  in  fact,  stand  as  the 
only  clear  statement  of  what  the  department 
really  wants,  and  may  offer  a  clue  to  the 
mystery. 

Charles  Warren,  executive  director  of  the 
State  Lands  Commission,  scrutinized  the 
proposals  for  Cranston,  and  then  offered  this: 
"[They]  could  have  the  effect  of  immunizing 


it  (the  department]  from  regulation  under 
the  Clean  Water  Act,  the  Clean  Air  Act,  and 
the  public  trust  doctrine." 

In  other  words,  the  department  appeared 
to  be  suggesting  an  exchange:  It  would 
spring  Manzanar  in  return  for  an  exemption 
from  existing  environmental  laws  in  the 
Owens  Valley. 

This  would  have  constituted  no  small  boon 
to  the  department.  The  valley,  you  under- 
stand, currently  suffers  from  some  of  the 
worst  dust  storms  in  the  nation,  thanks 
largely  to  the  department's  activities.  There 
have  been  lawsuits,  there  will  be  more,  and 
the  federal  Environmental  Protection  Agen- 
cy is  leaning  on  the  department  to  heal  some 
of  the  valley's  wounds. 

So  maybe  be  that  explains  the  mystery.  In 
one  sense,  it  is  satisfying  to  think  there  is 
some  rational  basis,  however  unsavory,  to 
the  department's  behavior. 

In  any  case,  the  impasse  continues.  On 
Wednesday  comes  one  more  hearing  on  the 
Manzanar  bill,  probably  its  last  chance  for 
1991. 

That  gives  everyone  three  days  to  find  a 
solution.  Three  days  to  prove  that  govern- 
ment can,  at  least,  accomplish  a  simple, 
straightforward  act  of  commemoration. 

Or  prove  that  it  cannot. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  recog- 
nize the  work  of  our  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Levine], 
who  spent  many  long  hours  working  on 
this  legislation  and  to  negotiate  some 
of  the  problems  which  we  had  with  var- 
ious local  agencies  which  are  now 
cleared  up  in  this  legislation  due  to  the 
work  of  the  subcommittee,  and  also  to 
thank  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Matsui]  and  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Mineta]  for  their  sup- 
port and  participation  in  passage  of 
this  legislation. 

I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  support 
it. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  ma.y  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  chairman  indi- 
cated, throughout  the  consideration  of 
this  measure,  we  had  really  the  hard 
work  of  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Levine],  but  also  in  tandem  with 
some  nonmembers  of  the  committee 
who  have  brought  a  special  sense  of 
view  and  urgency  to  the  action  on  it, 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Mi- 
neta] and  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  Matsui]. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  6  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Mi- 
neta]. 

Mr.  MINETA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  me  this 
time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  to  rise  in 
strong  support  of  H.R.  543. 

This  bill  would  establish  the 
Manzanar  National  Historic  Site,  and  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  concur  with  the 
Senate  amendments  and  approve  this 
legislation. 

Our  discussion  today  in  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives  could  not 
come  at  a  more  appropriate  moment  in 
history. 

Tomorrow  is  the  50th  anniversary  of 
the  Executive  order  that  led  to  the  es- 


tablishment of  the  Manzanar  intern- 
ment camp,  and  to  the  unjust  confine- 
ment of  120.000  Americans  of  Japanese 
ancestry  in  it  and  nine  camps  like  it 
for  much  of  the  Second  World  War. 

I  was  one  of  those  interned,  as  a  10- 
year-old  boy,  at  Santa  Anita  Racetrack 
in  California  and  Heart  Mountain,  WY. 

Three-and-a-half  years  ago,  on  Au- 
gust 10,  1988,  President  Reagan  signed 
the  Civil  Liberties  Act  into  law,  lifting 
the  stain  of  disloyalty  that  had  clung 
to  Americans  of  Japanese  ancestry  be- 
fore then. 

Today,  by  voting  to  designate  Man- 
zanar as  a  national  historic  site.  Con- 
gress will  continue  to  restore  the  honor 
and  dignity  of  those  who  were  interned. 

After  the  empire  of  Japan  attacked 
Pearl  Harbor,  HI  on  December  7,  1941, 
one  of  the  first  casualties  of  that  at- 
tack was  faith  and  trust  within  our 
American  Nation. 

America  quickl.v  saw  little  value  in 
distinguishing  between  the  attackers 
at  Pearl  Harbor  and  uniformly  loyal 
Japanese-Americans  who  were  every 
bit  as  much  the  target  of  that  dawn  air 
raid  in  Hawaii. 

All  too  much  effort  was  invested,  in- 
stead, in  expedience.  And  the  search 
was  on  for  scapegoats. 

Newspaper  headlines  told  this  story. 
And  by  February  1942,  those  headlines 
had  reached  a  fever  pitch. 

Wednesday,  February  18,  the  San 
Francisco  Chronicle.  Headline: 

Enemy  Aliens;  Demand  for  State  Martial 
Law  Sent  to  General  DeWitt  by  Impatient 
Congressmen. 

Thursday,  February  19.  Headline: 

Enemy  Aliens:  Congressmen  Demand  All 
American-Born  Japs  be  Moved  from  Coastal 
Areas. 

Friday,  February  20.  Headline: 

Enemy  Aliens:  Second  Generation  Japs  to 
be  Evacuated  from  Coast,  War  Department 
Predicts.  Civil  Liberties  May  go  By  the 
Boards. 

And  finally,  on  Saturday,  February 
21.  Headline: 

Drive  Against  Energy  Aliens:  FDR  Orders 
Army  Rule  for  All  Strategic  Areas.  Even  Cit- 
izen Japs  May  be  Cleared  from  the  Coast. 

And  that  story  in  the  Chronicle  read, 
in  part: 

Bringing  California  only  a  step  short  of 
martial  law,  the  President  slashed  through  a 
web  of  legal  entanglements,  directed  mili- 
tary commanders  to  mark  whatever  zones 
they  need,  and  to  oust  immediately  any  un- 
wanted aliens  and  citizens. 

The  story  continued: 

His  orders  smashed  directly  at  60,000  Amer- 
ican-Born Japanese  on  the  West  Coast,  all 
hitherto  protected  under  a  cloak  of  U.S.  citi- 
zenship. 

Mr.  Speaker,  part  of  the  charge  of 
the  Civil  Liberties  Act  of  1988  was  to 
educate  the  American  people  about  the 
tragedies  and  injustices  of  the  intern- 
ment. 

The  establishment  of  the  Manzanar 
National  Historic  Site  will  direct  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  help  meet 
that  charge. 
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The  families  that  were  interned  were 
derprived  of  the  basic  rights  guaran- 
teed them  by  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

They  were  victims  of  prejudice,  rac- 
ism, and  war  time  hysteria. 

The  myth  that  this  forced  relocation 
was  for  our  own  good  was  a  lie  exposed 
by  the  first  sight  of  camp  guard  towers 
with  their  machine  guns  pointed  in  at 
us,  instead  of  out. 

ISlr.  Speaker,  for  America  to  avoid 
another  such  tragedy,  it  is  up  to  Con- 
gress—as representatives  of  the  Amer- 
ican people — to  promote  continued 
awareness  and  discussion  of  past  mis- 
takes, and  our  efforts  to  restore  per- 
sonal justice  denied. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  will 
help  ensure  that  Americans  know  the 
full  history  of  the  Manzanar  camp,  and 
the  people  interned  there. 

H.R.  543  also  authorizes  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  study  other 
sites  relevant  to  the  internment. 

For  many  of  the  people  who  were  in- 
terned—including those  who  volun- 
teered into  our  Army's  442nd  Regimen- 
tal Combat  Team,  and  its  100th  battal- 
ion, and  the  Military  Intelligence  Serv- 
ice— the  names  and  places  contained  in 
this  bill  are  living  history. 

Indeed,  every  site  named  in  this  leg- 
islation has  great  personal  meaning  for 
those  who  were  interned,  and  for  Amer- 
ican history. 

For  many  years  after  the  War  ended 
and  the  camps  were  closed,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, Americans  of  Japanese  ancestry 
tried  to  forget  the  internment. 

Parents  never  spoke  of  it  to  their 
children. 

But  here  there  was  an  inescapable 
contradiction: 

How  can  you  prove  your  loyalty  once 
and  for  all,  as  we  had  tried  to  do  by  co- 
operating with  the  Government,  if  you 
allow  personal  justice  denied  to  stand? 

The  answer  is,  you  can't. 

And  this  lesson  is  today  spreading 
around  the  world. 

Earlier  this  year,  my  office  received 
a  call  from  representatives  of  Czecho- 
slovak President  Vaclav  Havel,  re- 
questing information  about  redress  so 
that  they  might  try  to  redress  injus- 
tices done  to  that  nation's  Hungarian 
minority. 

This  is  our  legacy  to  the  world,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

It  is  a  proud  and  uniquely  American 
legacy  of  admitting  a  wrong  as  no 
other  nation  had  ever  done  of  its  own 
accord,  and  then  trying  to  right  that 
wrong  to  the  benefit  of  our  higher  aspi- 
rations as  members  of  the  human  race. 

And  so  again  I  ask  my  colleagues  to 
approve  this  legislation,  and  I  would 
like  to  pay  special  tribute  to  my  col- 
leagues Mr.  Levine,  Mr.  Miller,  Mr. 

VENTO.  Mr.  LAGOMARSINO,  Mr.  THOMAS 
of  California,  and  Mr.  Matsui  for  their 
leadership  in  crafting  this  bill,  and 
bringing  it  to  the  House  floor  today. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
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That  order,  as  many  people  now 
know,  required  120,000  Japanese 
ethnics  of  which  two-thirds  or  approxi- 
mately 90,000  were  American  citizens, 
to  be  t  aken  from  their  homes  on  the 
west  c  last  and  put  in  10  internment 
throughout  the  United  States, 

one  was  Manzanar. 
entleman  from  California  [Mr. 
indicated   that  he  was  a   10- 
child  at  the  time  he  was  in- 
having  been  born  and  raised  in 
Jose  area, 
liother  and  father  who  at  that 
wire  in  their  twenties  had  a  home 
in  Sacramento  that  they  had 
about  2  years  previously.  My 
lad  a  little  wholesale  produce 
with  his  brother.   I  was  a  6- 
)ld  child.   All   three   of  us  had 
be  rn  and  lived  in  Sacramento,  CA. 
w  sre  given  72  hours  notice  to  take 
w;  lat  we  could  carry  and  we  were 
to    report    to    downtown    Sac- 
which  we  did. 
father,  and  it  took  him  almost 
re  lifetime  before  he  was  able 
about  this  very  sad  period  in 
history,  said  that  the  night 
1  e  left,  people  came  to  his  house 
kn  jcked  on  the  door.  They  said, 
<  an't   take   your  car   with  you. 
to  us  for  3  or  4  dollars  or  5  dol- 
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thing  he  remembers  vividly 

gentleman  came  by  and  said, 

(f  aim  your  house  for  $50  and  we 

you  cash  for  that,"  which  he 
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at  mdoned  his  business.  Obviously 

personal  effects  were  gone,  but 

lave  the  $50  that  he  was  able  to 

th  him,  along  with  whatever  he 

myjmother  could  carry. 

all  know,  this  was  a  very  sad 
defastating  chapter  in  American 


history.  There  were  no  charges  filed 
against  my  mother  or  father  or  I  as  a 
child.  We  never  went  before  a  court  of 
law.  We  were  interned  for  3%  years  be- 
cause of  our  race,  and  only  because  of 
our  race. 

In  1988,  President  Reagan  along  with 
the  Congress  decided  to  recognize  this 
injustice,  and  as  a  result  of  that  H.R. 
442  had  been  signed  into  law.  which 
provided  a  national  apology  to  the 
60.000  survivors  of  the  120.000  who  were 
interned,  and  in  addition  monetary 
compensation. 

This  piece  of  legislation  to  declare 
Manzanar  a  national  historical  site 
will  go  not  only  a  long  way  in  healing 
the  wounds  that  existed  for  those  who 
survived  the  internment,  but  most  im- 
portantly will  allow  future  generations 
to  understand  what  hysteria,  what 
prejudice,  and  what  time  of  war  and 
time  of  national  crisis  can  do  to  a 
country. 

I  think  that  this  legislation  has  a 
major  significance  if  one  would  truly 
understand  what  our  country  is  doing. 
Our  country,  the  United  States  of 
America,  is  willing  to  look  back,  is 
willing  to  look  back  50  years  and  say 
we  made  a  terrible  mistake.  It  was  a 
terrible  tragedy  that  occurred,  and  we 
were  willing  to  make  compensation  for 
it  in  1988;  but  most  importantly,  we 
were  able  to  recognize  it  for  future  gen- 
erations. I  think  that  shows  the  true 
value,  the  true  worth,  and  true 
strength  of  a  nation  to  be  able  to  admit 
its  errors  and  at  the  same  time  to 
make  sure  that  future  generations  of 
Americans  will  understand  the  kinds  of 
mistakes  that  we  made. 

So.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  gives  me  a  great 
deal  of  pride  as  an  American  citizen  to 
be  able  to  stand  here  before  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  and  urge  them  to 
support  this  legislation.  It  really  at- 
tests to  what  a  great  country  we  all 
are. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  just  brief- 
ly, I  want  to  point  out  that  I  misspoke 
on  the  date.  It  is  February  19.  1942.  In 
my  initial  remarks,  I  stated  a  different 
date,  and  I  regret  that. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  could  not  help  when  I 
listened  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  MiNETA]  comment  about  meet- 
ing with  Vaclav  Havel  and  the  concern 
about  dealing  with  redress,  but  also  I 
think  the  experience  that  we  have  in 
Central  Europe  today  is  an  experience 
really  that  Americans  can  relate  to  in 
terms  of  their  effort  to  achieve  a  plu- 
ralist society  and  attempting  to  get 
along  in  our  American  society. 

Obviously,  the  American  effort 
throughout  our  200-year  history  has 
not  been  one  without  pain.  It  has  been 
with  great  pain.  The  experience  of  Jap- 
anese-Americans, of  Asian-Americans, 
of  black  African-Americans,  has  been  a 
very  difficult  one.  But  I  think  the  ge- 
nius of  our  Nation  is  in  being  able  to 
recognize  through  redress,  through  the 
designation  of  national  historic  sites 


that  stand  as  a  beacon,  as  a  reminder 
to  past  and  future  generations  as  to 
our  national  political  and  social  errors 
and  our  efforts  to  recognize  our 
strengths  and  faults. 

Tomorrow,  ironically,  on  February  19 
in  the  Olympic  games,  the  United 
States  of  America  will  be  represented 
in  the  women's  category  by  Kristi 
Yamaguchi  who  will  be  skating  for  the 
United  States,  and  we  hope  attaining 
the  Olympic  Gold  Medal  on  February 
19,  1992,  that  special  date  that  reflects 
and  represents  the  strength  of  our 
American  society — being  able  to  draw 
from  people  of  diverse  backgrounds  to 
fulfill  and  represent  our  Nation,  to 
carry  the  mission  and  the  idea  of  what 
our  Nation  is  ideally  about.  We  wish 
her  well  tomorrow  night  on  that  spe- 
cial day,  February  19.  I'm  confident 
that  Kristi  will  represent  us  well, 
whatever  the  outcome. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  commend  this 
bill  to  my  colleagues  and  hope  that  we 
can  pass  it  tomorrow  as  an  official  rec- 
ognition of  an  era  in  our  history  that 
hopefully  will  never  again  occur  with 
regard  to  future  American  generations. 

Mr.  HEFLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the  two  gentle- 
men from  California  who  have  just  spo- 
ken from  their  own  personal  real  life 
experiences  express  better  than  any  of 
us  could  looking  at  it  from  a  hypo- 
thetical standpoint,  from  a  distance, 
the  tragedy  of  this  situation,  a  situa- 
tion that  I  think  all  Americans  are 
ashamed  of. 

I  think  we  ought  to  commemorate  it. 
We  ought  to  have  it  there  to  look  at 
and  to  remind  us  that  it  is  the  kind  of 
situation  that  we  never,  ever  in  the  fu- 
ture of  this  country  want  to  happen 
again.  I  think  they  have  spoken  from 
the  heart.  I  would  commend  this  bill  to 
my  colleagues  and  encourage  them  to 
support  it. 

Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  thank  the  chairman  of  the  Parks 
and  Public  Lands  Subcommittee,  Mr.  Vento. 
and  the  chairman  of  the  Interior  Committee 
Mr.  Miller  for  bringing  this  legislation  to  the 
floor  for  a  vote  to  concur  with  the  Senate 
amendment. 

On  February  19,  1942.  President  Roosevelt 
signed  Executive  Order  9066  which  led  to  the 
forced  relocation  and  internment  of  120,000 
people  simply  because  of  their  ancestry.  As 
we  near  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  signing  of 
Executive  Order  9066,  it  is  an  appropriate  time 
to  pass  this  legislation  creating  a  National  His- 
toric Site  at  Manzanar,  and  calling  for  a  study 
of  other  sites  which  may  be  appropriate  to  be 
named  as  National  Historic  Landmarks. 

The  internment  of  Japanese-Americans  dur- 
ing World  War  II  was  one  of  the  most  egre- 
gious mass  violations  of  the  civil  liberties  in 
American  history.  At  Manzanar  and  nine  other 
camps  around  the  country,  120,000  persons  of 
Japanese  ancestry,  most  of  them  American 
citizens,  were  confined  behind  barbed  wire  for 
the  duration  of  the  war.  Three  years  ago,  the 
Federal  Government— via  Congress — formally 


apologized  to  the  former  internees  for  the  in- 
justices they  endured. 

Of  all  the  internment  camps,  Manzanar  is 
the  best  preserved  and  most  suitable  for  des- 
ignation as  a  historic  site.  However,  the  years 
have  taken  their  toll  on  the  physical  remains  of 
the  camp.  We  have  the  chance  to  preserve 
the  site  and  authorize  the  Park  Service  to  pro- 
tect the  site  from  further  deterioration. 

Reminding  future  generations  of  Americans 
about  this  tragic  period  in  our  history,  is  one 
of  the  best  ways  to  make  sure  that  the  grave 
injustices  that  Japanese-Americans  suffered 
during  Worid  War  II  are  never  repeated.  Des- 
ignation of  this  historic  site  waII  be  a  powerful 
memorial  to  a  tragic  mistake  in  our  history, 
and  will  serve  as  a  long-standing  reminder  of 
what  can  happen  if  our  national  commitment 
to  freedom  waivers. 

The  Manzanar  monument  is  an  important 
first  step  in  the  preservation  of  an  historic 
record  of  the  Japanese-American  community's 
experiences  during  the  Second  Wortd  War. 
Hopefully,  it  will  help  to  ensure  that  no  one 
else  will  be  forced  to  endure  the  inhumane 
policies  internees  faced  at  Manzanar  and  nine 
other  sites  around  the  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  House  to  concur 
with  the  Senate  amendment  and  send  this  bill 
to  the  President  for  signature  as  expeditiously 
as  possible. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
morrow mari<s  the  50th  anniversary  of  the 
signing  of  the  Executive  order  that  created  the 
relocation  camps  in  which  thousands  of  Japa- 
nese-Americans were  interned  during  World 
War  II.  It  was  a  tragic  time.  Those  intemed  in 
the  camps  lost  the  rights  and  privileges  we 
enjoy. 

The  bill  before  us,  H.R.  543,  will  commemo- 
rate those  events  and  remind  us  of  how  easily 
rights  may  be  lost  by  making  the  Manzanar 
War  Relocation  Center  a  national  historic  site. 
No  doubt  there  are  still  some  individuals  who 
believe  that  ignoring  what  Manzanar  rep- 
resents will  somehow  speed  the  healing  of  the 
wounds  the  Executive  order  created.  As  the 
representative  of  Inyo  County,  CA  in  which 
Manzanar  is  located,  I  strongly  disagree.  What 
the  Nation  needs  is  a  reminder  of  the  tenuous 
nature  of  the  rights  and  privileges  we  all  too 
often  take  for  granted.  Making  Manzanar  a  na- 
tional historic  site  will  provide  us  with  that  re- 
minder. I  support  the  bill  and  urge  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  to  do  the  same. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  in  sup- 
port of  H.R.  543,  legislation  to  establish  the 
Manzanar  National  Historic  Site. 

It  is  appropriate  that  we  are  considering  this 
legislation  at  this  time,  as  tomorrow.  February 
19,  marks  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  signing 
of  Executive  Order  9066  by  President  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt,  which  set  into  motion  the  reloca- 
tion and  internment  of  Japanese-Americans 
during  World  War  II. 

During  the  war.  120,000  individuals  of  Japa- 
nese ancestry,  90,000  of  which  were  Amer- 
ican citizens,  were  forced  from  their  homes, 
made  to  abandon  all  their  possessions  except 
what  they  could  carry,  and  confined  within  the 
barbed  wire  of  camps  located  in  desolate 
deserts  in  the  West. 

This  is  not  a  proud  chapter  in  our  history, 
but  it  is  one  that  must  be  remembered  so  that 
it  will  never  be  repeated  again. 


The  cruel,  unjust  detention  and  confinement 
of  120,000  individuals  is  a  painful  reminder 
that  when  the  constitutional  rights  of  one 
group  of  people  are  violated,  the  rights  of  all 
Americans  are  jeopardized. 

The  establishment  of  the  Manzanar  Natkjnal 
Historic  Site  and  a  comprehensive  study  on 
the  internment  of  Japanese-Americans  will 
help  to  preserve  the  memory  of  this  tragic  pe- 
riod of  our  history  so  that  those  whose  lives 
were  shattered  by  this  great  injustice  will  not 
have  suffered  in  vain. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Nation  has  realized  the 
mistake  that  was  made  during  the  war.  And 
with  the  passage  of  the  Civil  Liberties  Act  of 
1988  this  Congress  and  the  Nation  acknowl- 
edged the  fundamental  injustice  against  Japa- 
nese-Americans, provided  monetary  restitution 
to  every  survivor,  and  began  a  healing  proc- 
ess for  the  thousands  of  survivors  still  alive 
today. 

The  time  has  come  to  forgive  the  terrible 
mistakes  made  by  misguided  Government  offi- 
cials during  the  Second  World  War.  But  while 
we  can  forgive,  we  must  never  forget. 
Manzanar  and  the  other  internment  sites  will 
always  be  remembered  as  the  places  where 
our  Government  ignored  at  home  the  very 
freedoms  we  were  fighting  to  uphold  around 
the  worid. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  concur 
with  the  Senate  amendments  and  pass  H.R. 
543,  so  that  we  will  always  remember  that 
whether  in  time  of  war  or  in  peace,  the  pre- 
cious rights  guaranteed  to  every  American  citi- 
zen must  not  be  jeopardized. 

Mr.  HEFLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time,  and  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time,  and  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Mazzoli).  The  question  is  on  the  mo- 
tion offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Vento]  that  the  House 
suspend  the  rules  and  concur  in  the 
Senate  amendments  to  the  bill.  H.R. 
543. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  clause  5  of  rule  I,  and  the  Chair's 
prior  announcement,  further  proceed- 
ings on  this  motion  will  be  postponed. 


THE  1992  WHITE  HOUSE 
COMMEMORATIVE  COIN  ACT 
Mr.  TORRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
suspend   the   rules  and  concur   in   the 
Senate   amendment   to   the   bill   (H.R. 
3337)  to  require  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  mint  coins  in  commemora- 
tion  of  the   200th   anniversary   of  the 
White  House,  and  for  other  purposes. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Senate  amendment:  Page  30.  after  line  21. 
insert: 

TITLE  V— COINS 
SEC.     sot.     DENOmSATIONS,     SPECIFICATIONS, 
AND  DESIGN  OF  COINS. 

Subsection  (d)(1)  of  section  5112  of  title  31. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  the 
fourth  sentence. 


SEC.  sot.  DESIGN  CHANGES  REQUIRED  FOR  CER- 
TAIN COINS. 

Subsection  (d)  of  section  5112  of  title  31.  Unit- 
ed States  Code,  is  atnended  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  following  neto  paragraph: 

"(3)  The  design  on  the  reverse  side  of  the  half 
dollar,  quarter  dollar,  ditne  coin.  5<ent  coin 
and  one-cent  coin  shall  be  selected  for  redesign- 
ing. One  or  more  coins  may  be  selected  for  rede- 
sign at  the  same  time,  but  the  first  redesigned 
coin  shall  have  a  design  commemorating  the  two 
hundredth  anniversary  of  the  ratification  of  the 
Bill  of  Rights  to  the  United  States  Constitution 
for  a  period  of  2  years  after  issuance.  After  the 
2-year  period,  the  bicentennial  coin  shall  have 
its  design  changed  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  subsection.  The  minting  of  the  first 
selected  coin  shall  be0n  January  1993,  and  the 
issuance  shall  begin  as  soon  as  practical  there- 
after. All  such  redesigned  coins  shall  conform 
with  the  inscription  requirements  set  forth  in 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection.". 

SEC.  SOS.  DESIGN  ON  OBVERSE  SIDE  OF  COINS. 

Subsection  (d)  of  section  5112  of  title  31.  Unit- 
ed States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  following  new  paragraph: 

•■(4)  Subject  to  paragraph  (2),  the  design  on 
the  obverse  side  of  the  half  dollar,  quarter  dol- 
lar, dime  coin,  5-cent  coin,  and  one-cent  coin 
shall  contain  the  likenesses  of  those  currently 
displayed  and  shall  be  considered  for  redesign. 
All  such  coin  obverse  redesigns  shall  conform 
with  the  inscription  requirements  set  forth  in 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection.". 

SEC.  S04.  SELECTION  OF  DESIGNS. 

The  design  changes  for  each  coin  authorized 
by  the  amendtnents  made  by  this  title  shall  take 
place  at  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  and 
shall  be  done  at  the  rate  of  one  or  more  coins 
per  year,  to  be  phased  in  over  6  years  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  In  selecting 
new  designs,  the  Secretary  shall  consider, 
among  other  factors,  thematic  representations  of 
the  following  concepts  from  the  Bill  of  Rights: 
freedom  of  speech  and  assembly:  freedom  of  the 
press;  the  right  to  due  process  of  law:  and  other 
appropriate  thetnes.  The  designs  shall  be  se- 
lected by  the  Secretary  upon  consultation  with 
the  United  States  Comtnission  of  Fine  Arts. 

SEC.  SOS.  REDUCTION  OF  THE  NATIONS  DEBT. 

Subsection  (a)(1)  of  section  51.12  of  title  31. 
United  State.i  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  the  third  sentence  the  following:  "Any 
profits  received  from  the  sale  of  uncirculated 
and  proof  sets  of  coins  shall  be  deposited  by  the 
Secretary  in  the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury 
and  shall  be  used  for  the  sole  purpose  of  reduc- 
ing the  national  debt.". 

TTTLE  VI— JAMES  MADISON  COINS 
SEC.  sot.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  "James  Madi- 
son—Bill of  Rights  Commemorative  Coin  Act". 
SEC.  602.  COIN  SPECIFICATIONS. 

(a)  Five  dollar  Gold  coins.— 

(1)  IssuANCH.—The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
(hereafter  in  this  Act  referred  to  as  the  "Sec- 
retary") shall  mint  and  issue  not  more  than 
300,000  five  dollar  coins  each  of  which  shall— 

(A)  weigh  8.359  grams: 

(B)  have  a  diameter  of  .850  inches:  and 

(C)  be  composed  of  90  percent  gold  and  10  per- 
cent alloy. 

(2)  DESIGN.— The  design  of  the  five  dollar 
coins  shall  be  emblematic  of  the  first  ten  Amend- 
ments of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
known  as  the  Bill  of  Rights.  The  Director  of  the 
United  States  Mint  shall  sponsor  a  nationwide 
open  competition  for  the  design  of  the  five  dollar 
coin  beginning  not  later  than  3  months  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  The  Director 
of  the  United  States  Mint  shall  convene  the  De- 
sign Panel  established  under  subsection  (e) 
which  shall  select  10  designs  to  be  submitted  to 
the  Secretary  who  shall  select  the  final  design. 
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Dollar  Silver  Coins.— 

The  Secretary  shall  mint  and 
more  than  900.000  one  dollar  coins 
ohich  shall— 
26.73  grams: 
a  diameter  of  1.5  inches:  and 
composed  of  90  percent  silver  and  10 
copper. 

i. — The  obverse  design  of  the  one 
ctins  shall  be  etnblematic  of  James  Madi- 
fourth  President  of  the  United  States, 
design  shall  be  emblematic  of  James 
s  home.  Montpelier.  between  the  years 
1836.  The  Director  of  the  United  Stales 
sponsor  a  nationwide  open  competi- 
the  design  of  the  one  dollar  coin  begin- 
later  than  3  months  after  the  date  of 
of  this  Act.  The  Director  of  the 
Itales  Mint  shall  convene  the  Design 
^tablished  under  subsection  (e)  which 
10  designs  to  be  submitted  to  the  Sec- 
o  shall  select  the  final  design. 
F  Dollar  Silver  coins.— 

The  Secretary  shall  mirit  atid 
more  than  1.000,000  half  dollar  coins 
ihich  shall— 
12.50  gratns: 

a  diameter  of  30.61  millimeters:  and 

composed  of  90  percent  silver  and  10 

opper. 

N.—The  design  of  the  half  dollar  sil- 

shall  be  etnblematic  of  the  first  ten 

of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 

Afiouin  as  the  Bill  of  Rights.  The  Direc- 

United  States  Mint  shall  sponsor  a 

open  competition  for  the  design  of 

dollar  coin  beginning  not  later  than  3 

fter  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the 

Director  of  the  United  States  Mint 

;ene    the    Design    Panel    established 

s^section  (e)  which  shall  select  10  de- 

•e  submitted  to  the  Secretary  who  shall 

final  design. 

•RiPTiONs.—All  coins  minted  and  i,v- 

this  Act  shall  bear  a  designation  of 

of  the  coin,  an  inscription  of  the  year 

inscriplioJis  of  the  words  "Liberty", 

We  Trust".  "United  States  of  Amer- 

"E  Pluribus  Unum". 

iV  Panel.— The  Design  Panel  referred 

ions  (a),  (b).  and  (c)  shall  consist  of 

<ing  members: 

Chairperson  of  the  Comnission  of  Fine 


The  president 


Fello  vship  , 


Coi  'ection. 


sel  cted 

,Wl  'I 
Sect  'tary 


of)  cial 
fr  m 


t  of  the  James  Madison  Memo- 
Foundation. 
Executive  Director,  National  Numi.^- 
the  Smithsonian  Institution, 
t  ^resentative  member  of  the  American 
ic  Association. 

epresenlative  member  of  a   national 
society  or  association, 
representatives  of  the  United  States 
by   the  Director  of  the   United 
t. 

shall  reimburse  the  members  of 

n  Panel  for  per  diem  expenses  and 

expenses  from  the  revenues  re- 

the  sale  of  the  coins.  The  Design 

not  be  subject  to  the  Federal  Advi- 

Act  (5  U.S.C.  App.),  and  shall 

following   the  selection   process  set 

s]ibsections  (a),  (b),  and  (c). 

L  Tender.— The  coins  issued  under 
hall  be  legal  tender  as  provided  in  sec- 
/  title  31,  United  States  Code. 

OVRCKS  OF  BVLUON. 

The  Secretary  shall  obtain  gold  for 

lis  under  this  title  pursuant  to  the 

of  the  Secretary  under  existing  law. 

ER.—The  Secretary  shall  obtain  silver 

coins   under   this   Act   only  from 

established  under  the  Strategic  and 

Alaterials  Stock  Piling  Act  (50  U.S.C.  98 


Cofi  nittee 


I  JIT, 


nti  ig 


SEC.  MM.  ISSUANCE  OF  COINS. 

(a)  Five  Dollar  Coins.— The  five  dollar  coins 
minted  under  this  Act  may  be  issued  in  uncir- 
culated and  proof  qualities  and  shall  be  struck 
at  the  United  States  Mint  at  West  Point,  New 
York. 

(b)  One  Dollar  Coins  and  Half  Dollar 
Coins.— The  one  dollar  and  half  dollar  coins 
minted  under  this  Act  may  be  issued  in  uncir- 
culated and  proof  qualities,  except  that  not 
more  than  one  facility  of  the  United  States  Mint 
may  be  used  to  strike  any  particular  combina- 
tion of  denomination  and  quality. 

<c)  Commencement  of  IsswANCE.—The  coins 
authorized  and  minted  under  this  title  may  be 
issued  beginning  on  January  I,  1993. 

(d)  Termination  of  authority.— Coirts  may 
not  be  minted  under  this  title  after  December  31, 
1993. 
SBC.  60S.  SALE  OP  COINS. 

(a)  In  General.— Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  the  Secretary  shall  sell  the 
coins  minted  under  this  title  at  a  price  at  least 
equal  to  the  face  value,  plus  the  cost  of  minting 
and  issuing  the  coins  (including  tabor,  mate- 
rials, overhead,  distribution,  and  promotional 
expenses). 

(b)  BiiiM  Sales.— The  Secretary  shall  make 
any  bulk  sales  of  the  coins  minted  under  this 
Act  at  a  reasonable  discount. 

(c)  Prepaid  ORnERS.—The  Secretary  shall  ac- 
cept prepaid  orders  for  the  coins  minted  under 
this  title  prior  to  the  issuatice  of  .luch  coins. 
Sale  prices  with  respect  to  such  prepaid  orders 
shall  be  at  a  reasonable  discount. 

(d)  SURCHARGES.— All  Sales  of  coins  minted 
under  this  Act  shall  include  a  surcharge  of  S30 
per  coin  for  the  five  dollar  coins,  $6  per  coin  for 
the  one  dollar  coins,  and  S3  per  coin  for  the  half 
dollar  coins. 

SEC.  €06.  FINANCIAL  ASSURANCES. 

(a)  No  Net  cost  to  the  Government.— The 
Secretary  shall  lake  such  actions  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  ensure  that  minting  and  issuing  coins 
under  this  title  will  not  result  in  any  net  cost  to 
the  United  States  Government. 

(b)  Payment  for  Coins.— A  coin  shall  not  be 
issued  under  this  Act  unless  the  Secretary  has 
received- 
ID  full  payment  for  the  coin: 

(2)  security  satisfactory  to  the  Secretary  to  in- 
demnify the  United  Slates  for  full  payment:  or 

(3)  a  guarantee  of  full  payment  satisfactory  to 
the  Secretary  from  a  depository  institution  the 
deposits  of  which  are  insured  by  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Corporation  or  the  National 
Credit  Union  Administration  Board. 

(c)  Reports  to  Congress.— Not  later  than  fif- 
teen days  after  the  last  day  of  each  month,  the 
Secretary  shall  transtnit  to  the  committee  on 
Banking,  Finance,  and  Urban  Affairs  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  committee  on 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs  of  the 
Senate  a  report  detailing  activities  carried  out 
under  this  title  during  such  month.  The  report 
shall  include  a  review  of  all  marketing  activities 
and  a  financial  statement  which  details  .lources 
of  funds,  surcharges  generated,  and  expenses 
incurred  for  manufacturing,  materials,  over- 
head, packaging,  marketing,  and  shipping.  No 
report  shall  be  required  after  January  15,  1994. 
SEC.  607.  DISTRIBUTION  OF  SURCHARGES. 

The  surcharges  received  by  the  Secretary  shall 
be  transmitted  promptly  to  the  James  Madison 
Memorial  Fellowship  Trust  Fund  established  in 
1936  by  the  James  Madison  Memorial  Fellowship 
Act  (20  U.S.C.  1501  et  seq.).  Such  transmitted 
amounts  shall  qualify  under  section  811(a)(2)  of 
that  Act  as  funds  contributed  from  private 
sources.  In  accordance  with  the  purposes  of  the 
James  Madison  Fellowship  Program,  the  funds 
transtnitted  to  the  Trust  Fund  shall  be  used  to 
encourage  teaching  and  graduate  study  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  its  roots,  its 
formation,  its  principles,  and  its  development. 


SEC.  608.  AUDITS. 

The  Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States 
shall  have  the  right  to  examine  such  books, 
records,  documents,  and  other  data  as  may  be 
related  to  the  expenditure  of  amounts  transtnit- 
ted under  section  607  of  this  title.  The  expendi- 
tures and  audit  of  surcharge  funds  deposited  in 
the  James  Madison  Memorial  Fellowship  Trust 
Fund  under  section  607  of  this  Act  shall  be  done 
in  accordance  with  section  812  of  the  James 
Madison  Memorial  Fellowship  Act  (20  U.S.C. 
4511).  Annual  reports  .ihall  be  submitted  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  James  Madison  Memorial  Fel- 
lowship Foundation  to  both  Houses  of  Congress 
on  all  expenditures  of  surcharge  funds. 

SEC.   609.   GENERAL   WAIVER  OF  PROCUREMENT 
REGULATIONS. 

(a)  In  General.— Except  as  provided  in  sub- 
section (b),  no  provision  of  law  governing  pro- 
curetnent  or  public  contracts  shall  be  applicable 
to  the  procuronent  of  goods  and  services  nec- 
essary for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
title. 

(b)  EQUAL  Employment  Opportunity.— Sub- 
section (a)  shall  not  relieve  any  persoh  entering 
into  a  contract  under  the  authority  of  this  title 
from  complying  with  any  law  relating  to  equal 
employment  opportunity. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Torres]  will  be  recog- 
nized for  20  minutes,  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  [Mr.  Wylie]  will  be 
recognized  for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Torres]. 

Mr.  TORRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R. 
3337,  the  1992  White  House  Commemo- 
rative Coin  Act. 

The  House  leadership  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  and  the  administration  have 
worked  together  to  fine  tune  this  bill. 

As  the  chairman  of  the  House  Bank- 
ing Subcommittee  on  Consumer  Affairs 
and  Coinage,  I  would  like  to  thank  Mr. 
Gonzalez,  Mr.  Wylie,  Mr.  Gingrich, 
Mr.  SisiSKY,  Mr.  Baker,  Mr.  LaRocco, 
Mr.  Fish,  Mr.  Annunzio,  and  Mr.  Al- 
LARD  for  their  help  in  crafting  this  leg- 
islation. 

The  White  House  coin  bill  was 
amended  in  both  the  House  and  Senate 
and  now  includes  six  coinage  programs 
which  have  broad  support  in  the  House. 

In  addition  to  the  White  House  coin 
bill,  the  package  includes  the  1994 
World  Cup  coin  bill,  the  Persian  Gulf 
Veteran  Silver  Medal  bill,  the  Chris- 
topher Columbus  Quincentenary  coin 
bill,  James  Madison-Bjll  of  Rights  coin 
bill,  and  coin  redesign. 

The  White  House  coin  package  is  the 
product  of  long  negotiation  and  com- 
promise by  many  interested  parties. 

I  believe  it  is  a  valuable  package  and 
deserves  your  support. 

This  bill  will  serve  many  worthwhile 
causes  including  economic  recovery. 

For  example,  the  World  Cup  coin  bill, 
which  I  introduced  and  has  previously 
passed  twice  in  the  House,  will  gen- 
erate funds  to  assist  the  U.S.  effort  to 
host  the  World  Cup  soccer  games  in 
1994. 

This  is  the  first  time  in  history  that 
the  United  States  has  been  selected  to 


host  the  World  Cup  which  is  staged 
every  4  years. 

Two  dozen  communities  throughout 
the  United  States  are  currently  com- 
peting for  the  chance  to  be  one  of  the 
locations  selected  to  host  a  portion  of 
the  games.  Unlike  the  Olympics,  teams 
from  24  finalist  countries  will  compete 
over  a  4-week  period,  June  17  through 
July  17,  1994,  in  as  many  as  12  locations 
around  the  country. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce 
estimates  that  this  soccer  event — the 
largest  single  sport  event  In  the 
world— will  attract  1.5  million  visitors 
to  the  United  States  in  1994.  Further- 
more, it  is  anticipated  that  these  visi- 
tors will  spend  at  least  $1.5  billion 
while  here.  This  event  alone  will  in- 
crease the  tourism  dollars  spent  in  the 
United  States  by  8  percent. 

Therefore,  we  believe  Congress 
should  do  its  part  to  ensure  the  U.S. 
has  sufficient  funds  to  host  the  games. 

The  White  House  coin  bill  will  gen- 
erate funds  to  support  its  collection  of 
fine  arts  and  maintenance  of  historic 
public  rooms. 

The  Christopher  Columbus  coin  bill 
will  establish  the  Columbus  Fellowship 
Foundation  Program  to  encourage  and 
support  research,  study,  and  labor  to 
produce  new  discoveries  in  all  fields  of 
endeavor.  The  Persian  Gulf  Veterans 
Medals  will  be  minted  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  sacrifices  made  and  service 
rendered  by  our  U.S.  Armed  Forces 
during  the  Persian  Gulf  conflict. 

The  James  Madison  bill  will  generate 
funds  in  support  of  fellowships  to  high 
school  teachers  pursuing  graduate 
studies  of  the  founding  and  develop- 
ment of  our  Constitution. 

Each  one  of  these  coinage  programs 
will  be  minted  at  no  net  cost  to  the 
Federal  Government. 

In  fact,  the  Treasury  Department 
testified  that  coin  redesign  would  gen- 
erate $250  million  in  additional  Mint 
profits  over  a  6-year  period.  CBO  esti- 
mates that  money  would  decrease  in- 
terest payments  on  the  Federal  deficit 
by  $29  million. 

As  Members  can  see,  this  package  de- 
serves your  support  and  we  look  for- 
ward to  your  vote  in  favor  of  H.R.  3337. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume.  I  rise 
in  strong  support  today  of  H.R.  3337, 
the  White  House  Commemorative  Coin 
Act,  and  urge  its  prompt  adoption.  Ini- 
tially, I  would  like  to  praise  Consumer 
Affairs  Subcommittee  Chairman 
Torres  for  his  work  in  getting  this  bill 
to  the  floor  I  express  my  appreciation 
to  the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
McCandless]  for  his  helpful  coopera- 
tion. 

It  has  been  a  difficult  task  in 
crafting  the  legislation  before  us  and  I 
know  that  there  are  still  Members  who 


are  not  entirely  happy  with  this  pack- 
age. On  balance  though,  I  believe  that 
this  is  good  legislation  and  would  like 
to  point  out  that  the  administration 
has  no  objection  to  the  House  passing 
this  bill  and  sending  it  to  the  President 
for  his  signature. 

The  legislation  before  us  is  omnibus 
legislation  and  contains  six  coin  pro- 
grams, as  mentioned,  that  have  been 
under  consideration  by  Congress  for 
years.  I  would  like  to  point  out  first, 
the  White  House  commemorative  coin 
which  will  mark  the  200th  anniversary 
this  year  of  the  laying  of  the  White 
House  cornerstone.  The  cornerstone 
ceremony  took  place  on  October  13, 
1792,  and  celebrated  the  completion  of 
the  first  Federal  building  to  be  con- 
structed in  the  Nation's  Capital.  In 
order  to  commemorate  this  historical 
event  and  to  provide  funding  for  the 
preservation  and  refurbishing  of  the 
White  House,  H.R.  3337  authorizes  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  mint  and 
issue  $1  silver  coins. 

The  legislation  requires  that  the 
sales  price  of  the  coin  cover  all  costs  to 
the  Government  and  includes  a  sur- 
charge of  $10  per  coin.  Proceeds  from 
the  surcharge  are  to  be  paid  to  the 
White  House  endowment  fund  to  help 
meet  its  goal  of  establishing  a  $25  mil- 
lion source  of  permanent  funding  for 
the  White  House.  Such  funding  will  be 
used  to  support  the  White  House  collec- 
tion of  fine  art  and  antique  furnishings 
and  to  preserve  the  public  rooms  of  the 
White  House.  Funding  provided  by  H.R. 
3337  will  help  to  ensure  that  the  White 
House  is  preserved  for  the  enjoyment  of 
all  people,  standing  as  it  has  for  200 
years  as  a  symbol  of  American  culture 
and  heritage. 

First  Lady  Barbara  Bush  and  the 
White  House  strongly  support  this  leg- 
islation to  benefit  the  White  House  en- 
dowment fund,  a  fund  established  at 
the  request  of  Mrs.  Bush  in  January 
1990.  No  taxpayer  money  is  used  for  the 
preservation  and  refurbishing  of  the 
public  rooms  of  the  White  House. 
Therefore,  proceeds  from  the  coins  are 
needed  to  ensure  the  quality  care  and 
enhancement  of  the  rooms  which,  on  a 
yearly  basis,  are  visited  by  over  1.5 
million  people. 

Even  as  important  to  me  is  the  fact 
that  this  omnibus  coin  legislation  in- 
cludes the  World  Cup  USA  1994  Com- 
memorative Coin  Act.  The  World  Cup 
is  perhaps  one  of  the  greatest  inter- 
national sporting  events  and  I  believe 
it  is  an  honor  for  our  country  to  be 
able  to  host  this  tournament.  The 
World  Cup  is  watched  by  millions 
worldwide  and  I  want  our  country  to  be 
a  worthy  host  for  this  moment  in  the 
spotlight. 

I  am  particularly  happy  that  the 
World  cup  is  considering  holding  games 
on  the  campus  of  Ohio  State  University 
in  my  home  town  of  Columbus,  OH.  I 
know  many  of  my  good  friends  in  Co- 
lumbus are  anxiously  awaiting  the  op- 


portunity to  host  these  historic  games 
and  I  share  their  support  for  the  World 
Cup. 

I  believe  the  World  Cup  will  have  the 
same  appeal  to  Americans  as  the  Olym- 
pics and  I  think  it  is  appropriate  to  au- 
thorize commemorative  coins  for  these 
games  in  order  to  assist  with  their 
funding.  I  believe  that  such  a  program 
would  be  a  great  success  and  would 
demonstrate  the  commitment  that  the 
United  States  has  to  the  World  Cup. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  indicate  my 
strong  support  for  the  Christopher  Co- 
lumbus Coin  and  Fellowship  Act  in- 
cluded in  H.R.  3337.  I  would  like  to 
praise  the  gentleman  from  Illinois, 
Congressman  Annunzio  for  the  splendid 
work  he  has  done  on  this  bill  over  the 
last  several  years. 

Christopher  Columbus  represents  a 
special  figure  in  America's  history  to 
me  and  one  I  believe  is  truly  worth 
commemorating.  I  represent  and  live 
in  Columbus,  OH,  which  was  named 
after  the  great  explorer. 
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Indeed,  Columbus,  OH,  is  the  largest 
city  in  the  world  named  in  honor  of  the 
great  explorer,  and  Columbus  has  been 
designated  as  the  flagship  city  for  the 
quincentenary  celebration  this  year. 

Our  town  with  its  great  university, 
Ohio  State,  and  its  other  educational 
institutions  is  a  place  that  I  feel  has 
captured  the  spirit  of  Christopher  Co- 
lumbus. It  seems  highly  appropriate  to 
me  that  not  only  does  this  bill  com- 
memorate the  500th  anniversary  of  the 
discovery  of  America,  but  it  also  estab- 
lishes an  educational  foundation  to 
promote  research  designed  to  produce 
new  discoveries  in  all  fields  of  endeavor 
for  the  benefit  of  mankind.  This  idea 
was  important  to  Christopher  Colum- 
bus and  it  embodies  the  spirit  of  my 
hometown  and  his  namesake,  Colum- 
bus, OH. 

I  am  hopeful  that  our  university, 
Ohio  State,  will  in  the  near  future  have 
several  Columbus  scholars  that  will  be 
able  to  identify  both  with  the  explorer 
and  our  city.  I  am  optimistic  that  the 
work  and  discoveries  of  this  new  gen- 
eration of  explorers  will  move  our  soci- 
ety ahead  and  have  the  same  effect  as 
the  discovery  of  America  500  .years  ago. 

Therefore,  for  all  of  these  reasons,  I 
urge  Members  to  join  me  in  voting  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  H.R.  3337 
and  sent  it  to  the  President  for  his  sig- 
nature as  quickly  as  possible. 

Mr.  TORRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3¥i 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Annunzio]. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  commend  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Consumer  Affairs  and  Coin- 
age Subcommittee,  Mr.  Torres,  for  his 
work  in  bringing  this  legislation  to  the 
floor  today.  He  is  to  be  commended  for 
his  leadership  in  the  coinage  field.  As  a 
former  chairman  of  the  subcommittee, 
I  know  just  how  hard  it  is  to  balance 
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the  miny  demands  on  the  chairman.  As 
a  men  ber  of  the  subcommittee.  I  have 
seen  qi'st^h&i^*^  how  ^^^  distinguished 
from  California  has  handled 
d^anding  task. 

VI  of  this  legislation  contains 

Cjiristopher    Columbus    Coin    and 

Act.  This  legislation,  which 

last    year    as    H.R.    500, 

luthorize  the  minting  of  coins  in 

of  the  quincentenary 

discovery  of  the  New  World  by 

Columbus, 
most  important  aspect  of  this 
is    not    the    commemorative 
)ut  the  establishment  of  the  Co- 
Fellowship  Foundation,  which 
a^4ftrd  fellowships  to  assist  modern 
orers  in  the  search  for  discov- 

can  benefit  mankind, 
is  no  better  way  to  honor  the 
of  the  great  explorer  than  to 
an  enduring  legacy  designed  to 
new    discoveries.    The    Chris- 
Columbus     Foundation  *  will 
fellowships  to  outstanding  indi- 
These  Columbus  scholars  will 
on  the  basis  of  a  nationwide 
The  scholars  will  receive 
to  pursue  discoveries  in  fields 
choice. 

;his  program  will  be  conducted 
cpst  to  the  Nation's  taxpayers, 
the  coins  are  sold,  the  Founda- 
begin  operations  with  an  en- 
of  $51.5  million.  It  is  also  au- 
to accept  contributions,  and 
fame  and  benefits  of  Columbus 
become  well  known,  the  Foun- 
should      attract     significant 
of  contributions. 
1337  also  contains  the  World  Cup 
1994  Commemorative  Coin  Act.  I 
prfud  to  be  an  original  cosponsor 
gislation  introduced  by  the  dis- 
tinguished    chairman     of     this     sub- 
committee   authorizing    these    coins, 
a  good  program  and  it  will  en- 
United   States   to   host   this 
prestigious  of  soccer  events.  The 
raised  will  go  a  long  way  to  as- 
the  host  cities  for  the  World 
including  my  hometown  of 
in    presenting    world    class, 
soccer  games, 
is  one   provision   of  this  bill 
vas   added   by   the  other  body 
concern  me.  however.  That 
w4uld  require  the  complete  rede- 
the  reverse  side  of  all  our  Na- 
<  oins.  In  addition,  it  would  re- 
the  Treasury  be  required  to 
redesigning  all  the  portraits 
oins,  as  well.  Indeed,  one  of  the 
wbuld  be  required  to  have  its  de- 
cli  iinged  twice  between  now  and 
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cans  simply  do  not  want  our 
coins  redesigned.  Every  sur- 
corfducted  of  the  American  public 
tfiat  by  an  overwhelming  major- 
are  satisfied  with  our  Nation's 
designs.  If  there  is  any  desire  to 
our  Nation's   coins,    the    See- 
the Treasury  has  the  authoi- 


if 


ity  under  current  law  to  make  those 
changes.  Congress  should  not  order  the 
Secretary  to  change  our  Nation's  coins 
without  overwhelming  evidence  that 
the  public  wants  such  a  change.  To 
date,  there  is  no  such  evidence. 

This  Congress  is  faced  with  many  im- 
portant issues.  We  have  an  economic 
crisis  in  this  country.  We  have  a  reces- 
sion. Millions  of  Americans  are  unem- 
ployed, and  thousands  are  homeless. 
What  kind  of  signal  is  this  Congress 
sending  by  spending  time  on  this  frivo- 
lous and  unnecessary  artistic  med- 
dling? 

Worrying  about  how  our  Nation's 
money  looks,  rather  than  how  strong 
our  money  is,  opens  this  House  up  to 
charges  of  wasting  valuable  time  in- 
stead of  dealing  with  our  economic 
woes. 

I  realize  what  a  hard  position  the  dis- 
tinguished subcommittee  chairman  is 
in.  He  has  a  bill  here  that  has  five  good 
and  laudatory  programs.  I  whole- 
heartedly support  those  provisions.  But 
coin  redesign  is  an  unnecessary  and  in- 
appropriate addition  to  this  bill.  I  want 
Members  to  be  aware  that  support  for 
those  five  excellent  programs  will  re- 
quire support  for  changing  all  our  Na- 
tion's coinage.  Members  will  have  to 
make  that  choice  in  voting  on  this  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  conclude  by 
saying  that  if  there  were  a  separate 
vote,  I  would  vote  against  the  coin  de- 
sign section  of  the  bill.  There  being  no 
separate  vote,  I  am  going  to  vote  for 
the  entire  bill  under  suspension  of  the 
rules. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  McCandless]. 

Mr.  McCANDLESS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  full 
committee,  for  yielding  me  this  time. 

With  all  due  respect  to  my  sub- 
committee chairman,  and  to  the  rank- 
ing Republican  of  the  full  Banking 
Committee,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  H.R. 
3337  as  amended  by  the  Senate. 

Both  gentlemen  have  outlined  their 
support  for  the  commemorative  coin 
programs  in  the  bill,  and  if  the  bill 
stopped  there,  I,  too,  would  support  it. 

But,  the  bill  before  us  goes  much  fur- 
ther. It  mandates  that  the  reverse,  or 
tails,  side  of  the  penny,  nickel,  dime, 
quarter,  and  half  dollar  be  redesigned. 
The  bill  also  requires  that  the  front 
side  be  considered  for  redesign. 

What  is  wrong  with  the  current  de- 
signs? The  answer  is  nothing.  The  Lin- 
coln Memorial,  Montlcello,  Liberty's 
torch,  and  the  American  eagle  are 
timeless  designs.  They  represent  the 
stability  and  continuity  of  our  Nation. 

There  is  nothing  to  indicate  that  the 
American  people  are  dissatisfied  with 
our  current  designs.  In  fact,  a  recent 
survey  Indicated  that  88  percent  op- 
posed coin  redeslgm. 

This  is  a  nonpartisan  issue,  but  it 
will  be  a  controversial  vote.  Your  con- 


stituents will  want  to  know  why  you 
voted  to  redesign  the  coins  that  they 
carry  and  see  every  day. 

There  Is  no  reason,  other  than — no 
pun  intended— it  is  change  merely  for 
the  sake  of  change. 

The  issue  is  straightforward.  If  you 
support  coin  redesign,  you  should  vote 
yes.  If  you  are  opposed  to  coin  rede- 
sign, you  should  vote  no. 

This  bill  win  go  from  the  House  of 
Representatives  straight  to  the  Presi- 
dent's desk.  This  will  be  your  only  op- 
portunity to  vote  against  coin  rede- 
sign. 

If  H.R.  3337  does  not  pass,  we  can,  and 
should,  promptly  enact  the  non- 
controversial  portions  of  the  bill  that 
have  strong  bipartisan  support. 

Mandatory  coin  redesign  is  one  con- 
troversy that  we  can  avoid. 

There  is  nothing  wrong  with  our 
coins.  We  should  leave  a  good  thing 
alone. 

Therefore,  I  encourage  my  colleagues 
In  joining  me  in  voting  against  coin  re- 
design and  H.R.  3337. 

Mr.  TORRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  McCandless]  for 
his  comments.  I  want  to  rise  at  this 
time  to  simply  Inform  my  colleagues 
that  during  the  lOlst  Congress  over  270 
Members  of  the  House  cosponsored 
identical  legislation.  Over  the  past  few 
Congresses  support  has  grown  for  this 
Idea  and  the  coin  redesign  proposal  has 
passed  the  Senate  seven  times  on  sepa- 
rate occasions. 

I  regret  the  gentleman's  opposition, 
but  there  is  simply  no  other  way  than 
this  to  pass  this  legislation. 

Mr.  McCANDLESS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TORRES.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  McCANDLESS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
think  it  is  Important  that  we  distin- 
guish the  101st  Congress  from  the  102d 
Congress. 

The  102d  Congress  has  one  cosponsor. 

D  1320 

Mr.  TORRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  reclaim- 
ing my  time,  I  want  to  dispel  this  no- 
tion and  indicate  how  the  public  often 
perceives  a  change  in  our  coinage. 
There  are  polls  taken.  Obviously  when 
you  ask  people  do  you  want  your  coins 
changed,  they  see  no  reason  for  it.  But 
contrary  to  popular  belief,  the  coin  re- 
design proposal  will  actually  generate 
revenue,  according  to  the  1988  CBO  es- 
timate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  people  do  not  know 
that.  Approximately  $120  million  over 
the  first  4  years  would  be  generated  to 
our  Treasury.  The  profits  would  result 
from  the  difference  between  the  cost  to 
make  a  coin  and  its  face  value,  or  its 
worth  as  money  and  legal  tender. 
These  profits  are  known  as  seigniorage. 

CBO  anticipates  that  additional  in- 
terest in  the  new  design  from  both  col- 


lectors and  the  public  will  create  more 
seigniorage. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  said  before,  the 
minting  of  new  coins,  coin  redesign, 
will  actually  bring  In  money  to  reduce 
the  Federal  deficit.  But  people  are  not 
aware  of  this.  Once  they  understand 
that  this  will  take  place,  then  there  is 
an  acceptance  of  this  type  of  change. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  not  change  for 
change's  sake.  It  is  in  keeping  with  the 
traditions  of  this  Nation,  with  the  his- 
tory of  this  Nation.  Coins  are  the  indi- 
cators of  change. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  the  following 
for  the  Record: 

World  Cup  USA  1994  commemorative  Coin 

Bill 

description  of  provisions 

Section  2 

This  section  sets  forth  the  specifications  of 
the  gold,  silver  and  clad  coins.  The  specifica- 
tions are  identical  to  previous  programs 
which  will  allow  the  Mint  a  smooth  transi- 
tion into  this  program. 

The  mintage  levels  established  in  the  bill 
have  been  questioned  by  some  claiming  the 
level  is  too  low  while  others  argue  it  is  too 
high.  It  is  impossible  to  predict  with  perfect 
accuracy  exactly  what  the  level  of  sales  may 
be.  The  mintage  level  set  in  the  bill  is  de- 
signed to  strike  a  balance. 

Since  the  World  Cup  is  the  largest  single- 
sport  spectacle  in  the  world,  the  Committee 
believes  the  potential  markets  are  much 
la:-ger  which  will  present  the  Mint  with  a 
unique  opportunity  for  international  sales. 
The  Committee  expects  the  Mint  to  work 
closely  with  the  World  Cup  Organizing  Com- 
mittee in  marlietlng  the  coins.  The  Mlnfs 
experience  combined  with  the  World  Cup's 
international  sports  and  marketing  skills 
will  provide  an  opportunity  to  reach  the 
sales  levels  specified. 

Section  4 
This  section  requires  that  Mint  to  sponsor 
a  nationwide  open  competition  for  the  design 
of  each  coin.  This  section  was  added  to  com- 
ply with  the  Mint's  view  that  the  American 
public  should  be  allowed  to  participate  in 
the  design  of  these  coins. 

Section  5 

Subsection  (b):  The  Mint  has  been  criti- 
cized for  not  issuing  bulk  sale  information  to 
dealers  until  after  the  programs  have  begun. 
In  the  case  of  the  Korean  Coin  Program,  the 
bulk  purchase  conditions  were  not  released 
until  the  final  quarter  of  the  progra.nri.  This 
does  not  provide  adequate  time  for  bulk 
dealers  to  plan  marketing  programs. 

The  Committee  expects  the  Mint  to  con- 
sult with  leading  coin  dealers  and  the  respec- 
tive trade  associations  in  1993  and  to  prepare 
suitable  bulk  sales  terms  and  conditions. 
These  terms  and  conditions  should  be  re- 
leased as  soon  as  possible  in  1993. 

Subsection  (c):  The  Committee  expects  the 
Mint  to  be  very  aggressive  in  marketing  the 
coins.  Since  the  World  Cup  tournament  will 
not  be  held  until  1994,  it  is  very  important 
that  the  Mint  work  closely  with  the  World 
Cup  to  secure  a  substantial  number  of  pre- 
paid orders.  The  Committee  directs  the  Mint 
to  work  closely  with  the  World  Cup  Organiz- 
ing Committee  to  take  advantage  of  every 
opportunity  for  early  sales. 

The  Committee  expects  the  Mint  to  pay 
the  surcharges  from  prepaid  orders  to  the 
World  Cup  Organizing  Committee  within  a 
reasonable  time  after  they  are  received. 


Subsection  (e):  The  World  Cup  will  be  held 
in  several  cities  across  the  nation.  This  af- 
fords excellent  marketing  opportunities  for 
the  Mint.  The  Committee  expects  the  Mint 
to  work  with  banks  and  retailers  in  those 
venue  cities  to  establish  distribution  outlets. 
The  Mint  may  designate  these  distributors 
as  "Official  U.S.  Mint  World  Cup  Coin  Dis- 
tributors." The  Mint  should  Include  in  their 
reports  to  Congress  a  report  detailing  their 
efforts  to  develop  this  distribution  system. 

Subsection  (f):  The  World  Cup  Is  an  inter- 
national sporting  event.  The  Committee  be- 
lieves there  is  an  excellent  opportunity  for 
international  marketing.  The  Committee  ex- 
pects the  Mint  to  work  with  the  World  Cup 
Organizing  Committee  to  establish  inter- 
national marketing  and  distribution  sys- 
tems. The  Mint  may  designate  international 
distributors  as  "Official  U.S.  Mint  World  Cup 
Coin  Distributors"  with  concurrence  of 
World  Cup  1994. 

Subsection  (g);  The  Committee  intends  for 
the  Mint  to  work  In  a  cooperative  fashion 
with  the  Congress  and  World  Cup  to  provide 
timely  information  on  the  performance  of 
the  coin  program. 

The  Committee  would  like  to  see  a  very 
successful  prog^ram  and  believes  that  cooper- 
ative reporting  will  provide  the  information 
necessary  to  help  the  Mint  and  World  Cup 
maximize  the  potential  of  this  program. 

Since  coin  programs  are  short-term  (i.e. 
one  year  In  duration).  It  is  difficult  to  react 
quickly  to  any  potential  marketing  opportu- 
nities unless  there  is  an  ongoing  update  of 
what  is  actually  occurring  with  the  program. 

The  Committee  anticipates  the  format  of 
the  reports  will  follow  the  example  provided 
by  the  Mint  in  the  Mint  Budget  Authoriza- 
tion Report-H.R.  2631;  July  15,  1987;  Page  77. 
Furthermore,  we  acknowledge  that  the  Mint 
was  required  to  provide  similar  reports  by 
the  1984  Olympic  Coin  Program  (P.L.  97-220). 
This  reporting  amendment  attempts  to  fol- 
low the  earlier  reporting  requirements  so  as 
not  to  be  unnecessarily  disruptive  to  the 
Mint  operations. 

The  Committee  understands  that  it  will  be 
difficult  for  the  Mint  to  provide  actual  num- 
bers in  the  early  days  of  the  program.  There- 
fore, we  recognize  that  the  Mint  will  have  to 
estimate  many  of  the  early  costs.  However, 
the  Committee  expects  the  Mint  to  update 
their  estimates  with  the  actual  costs  when 
they  become  available.  Even  the  estimates 
will  be  helpful  to  show  early  trends  in  the 
programs  performance. 

Section  6 
The  Committee's  intent  is  to  have  coins 
available  for  sale  January  3.  1994.  The  terms 
"issued"  and  "issuance"  are  to  be  inter- 
preted broadly,  not  restrlctively.  The  Com- 
mittee understands  that  coins  sold  on  De- 
cember 31,  1994  cannot  practically  be  deliv- 
ered to  customers  until  1995.  The  Committee 
expects  the  Mint  to  push  coin  sales  through 
the  end  of  the  calendar  year  even  if  some  de- 
liveries have  to  be  made  in  1995. 
Section  8 
Subsection  (a);  The  Committee  intends 
that  the  purpose  of  the  World  Cup  1994  Com- 
memorative Coin  Program  is  to  raise  sur- 
charges for  the  World  Cup  USA  1994  Organiz- 
ing Committee.  However,  it  Is  also  our  in- 
tent that  the  program  shall  not  result  in  any 
net  cost  to  the  Federal  Government. 

In  prior  coin  programs,  there  has  often 
been  a  residual  operating  profit  at  the  con- 
clusion of  a  program.  This  residual  operating 
profit  is  the  balance  remaining  from  a  spe- 
cific program  after  the  Federal  Government 
has  recovered  all  its  costs  to  operate  a  pro- 


gram. The  profit  accrues  because  in  order  to 
comply  with  Section  11(a).  the  Mint  must 
make  sure  it  has  raised  sufficient  funds  from 
the  sale  of  each  coin  to  cover  the  costs  asso- 
ciated with  producing  and  marketing  the 
coin.  Since  it  Is  extremely  difficult  to  pre- 
dict exactly  what  those  costs  may  be.  the 
Mint  must  make  sure  their  estimates  are 
conservative  so  there  is  not  a  shortfall.  In 
other  words,  this  residual  operating  profit  Is 
the  difference  between  the  Mints  estimated 
costs  and  their  actual  costs. 

While  the  Committee  accepts  this  practice 
as  a  means  to  Insure  that  a  coin  program  re- 
sults in  no  net  cost  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, the  Committee  feels  strongly  that  the 
Mint  is  subject  to  unfair  criticism  if  the  left- 
over funds  are  not  spent  on  activities  di- 
rectly related  to  the  particular  program. 

The  Committee  is  concerned  that  the  Mint 
is  placed  in  a  position  of  conflict  and  forced 
to  choose  between  the  legislative  intent  of  a 
coin  program  (e.g.  to  raise  surcharges  for  a 
specific  cause)  and  its  professional  judgment 
on  how  to  manage  a  coin  program.  For  exam- 
ple. In  prior  programs,  the  Mint  has  been 
asked  to  expend  these  residual  profit  monies 
on  marketing  initiatives  to  sell  more  coins. 
However,  in  their  professional  judgment,  the 
Mint  has  responded  that  the  amount  of 
money  spent  on  marketing  may  actually  ex- 
ceed the  surcharges  generated  as  a  result  of 
the  marketing.  Therefore,  the  Mint  con- 
cluded it  was  unsound  to  expend  say  SIOO.OOO 
on  a  marketing  ad  which  may  only  produce 
S25.000  in  surcharges.  We  respect  the  Mint's 
professional  judgment  and  recognize  we  must 
rely  on  their  coinage  expertise.  We  believe 
the  language  in  Section  8(a)  will  remove  the 
Mint  from  future  criticism. 

The  surcharge  language  in  Section  8(a)  is 
designed  to  insure  that  decisions  effecting  a 
coin  program  are  made  in  the  best  interests 
of  the  program.  Furthermore,  it  eliminates 
the  Mint's  dilemma  of  having  to  make  sound 
business  decisions  in  which  they  are  left 
open  to  unfair  criticism  because  they  are 
perceived  to  be  promoting  their  own  Inter- 
ests at  the  expense  of  the  benefiting  organi- 
zation. Under  this  language,  the  remaining 
funds  (e.g.  the  residual  operating  profits) 
will  be  deemed  surcharges  and  distributed  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Organizing  Committee. 

Under  our  earlier  hypothetical,  if  the  Mint 
decided  It  was  not  In  the  best  interest  of  the 
program  to  expend  the  SIOO.CXK)  on  a  market- 
ing ad.  at  the  end  of  the  program  that 
S1(X).000  would  be  deemed  a  surcharge  and 
transferred  to  the  benefiting  organization. 
This  way  the  Mint  could  comply  with  the 
legislative  Intent  of  the  program  without 
being  criticized  that  its  decision  not  to  ex- 
pend the  money  was  Influenced  by  what  the 
Mint  stood  to  gain.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
progrram,  the  Committee  directs  the  Mint  to 
pay  to  the  World  Cup  Organizing  Committee 
all  remaining  funds  from  the  sale  of  the 
coins. 

Subsection  (b):  Ten  percent  of  the  funds 
made  available  by  subsection  8(a)  will  be 
available  to  the  United  States  Soccer  Fed- 
eration Foundation.  Inc.  for  distribution  to 
institutions  for  scholastic  scholarships  to 
qualified  students.  The  scholastic  scholar- 
ships shall  go  to  any  groups  for  distribution 
to  qualified  students  that  meet  the  following 
criteria: 

Definition  of  "Institutions"— In  selecting 
Institutions  to  provide  scholastic  scholar- 
ships to  qualified  students,  the  Committee 
expects  that  the  United  States  Soccer  Fed- 
eration Foundation  shall  select  no  more 
than  five  recipients,  provided  that  the  Insti- 
tution: 
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Is  a  501(0(3)  non-profit  which  Includes  as 
its  mil  sion  increasing  the  representation  of 
quallfi  id  students,  as  defined  in  the  follow- 
ing sec  tlon.  In  higher  education  by  providing 
schola  ship  assistance  to  students  pursuing 
college  degrees; 

Serv  IS  all  of  the  geographic  and  ethnic 
subgro  ips  of  a  target  population  consisting 
princii  ally  of  qualified  students;  and 

Prov  des  educational  services,  scholastic 
.schola;  ships  and  related  services  to  qualified 
student.s 
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Committee  does  not  Intend  that  Insti- 

of  higher   learning,   trade   assocla- 

for-profit  institutions,  units  of  state 

government,  or  other  organizations 

providing  scholastic  scholarships 

generally  available  to  persons  other 

q|ialifled  students  be  considered  by  the 

States  Soccer  Federation  Foundation 

ipation  in  the  programs  authorized 

section. 

of    "qualified     student"--The 

Intends  that  the  term  "qualified 

'  be  interpreted  narrowly  by  insti- 

providing    scholastic    scholarships. 

Ccjnmittee  intends  to  limit  scholarships 

this    section    to    the    most    under- 

persons  and  groups  in  American  so- 

rhe  Committee  exoects  that  "quali- 

shall  be  Identified  based  on 

owing  criteria: 

s  who  are  "first-generation"  col- 
students,   i.e.,   whose   parents  did  not 
a  course  of  study  at  an  accredited 
of  higher  learning;  and 

who   are    "economically    dis- 

i.e.,  who  come  from  families 

incomes  at  or  below  the  median  family 

of  the  U.S.  population,  or  who  are 

of  communities  with  median  in- 

it  or  below  70%  of  the  median  family 

of  the  U.S.  population;  and 

who   are    "educationally    dls- 
t>ecause  of  developmental  dls- 
national  origin,  nativity  or  limited- 
proficiency,  or  attended  school  dis- 
with  dropout  rates  at  least  twice  as 
the  national  average;  and 
cholastlc  scholarship  fund  will  be  tar- 
minority  student  groups  that  have  a 
hool  completion  rate  of  less  than  60 
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Prov  ded  further. 

That  at  least  one  such  institution  serves  as 
an  urn  irella  organization  for  at  least  125  af- 
fillate(  local  community-based  organiza- 
tions. Such  institution  provides  capaclty- 
buildli  g  assistance,'  public  policy  analysis 
and  a  Ivocacy.  public  information  efforts, 
and  sp  cial  catalytic  efforts  on  behalf  of  eco- 
nomic) lly  and  educationally  disadvantaged 
person  i.  Such  institution  is  governed  by  or- 
ganiza  .ional  by-laws  that  require  a  Board  of 
Direct  irs  reflective  of  the  geographic,  gen- 
•  an  1  ethnic  composition  of  a  target  popu- 
:onsisting  principally  of  qualified  stu- 
nd  their  families,  as  defined  in  this 
,  Such  Institution  Includes  a  cor- 
board  of  advisers  composed  of  at  least 
senior  executives  of  major  corpora- 


at  least  one  such  institution  is  a 
)  nonprofit  organization  whose  sole 
is  to  provide  scholarship  assistance 
qualified  students  in  all  fifty  states  and 
Rico.  Scholarship  recipients  are  se- 
on  the  basis  of  academic  achievement 
p<  rsonal  strengths,  and  represent  hun- 
f  both  public  and  private  colleges  and 
univerfclties  across  the  nation.  Recipients  are 
also  n  flectlve  of  the  composition  of  five  na- 
tional regions.  Such  institution  annually  se- 
lects !  cholarshlp  recipients  using  a  process 


of  regional  review  committees.  In  addition, 
such  institution  is  government  by  organiza- 
tional bylaws  which  require  a  board  of  direc- 
tors comprised  of  corporate  and  educational 
leaders. 

That  at  least  one  such  institution  is  a 
501(c)(3)  nonprofit  organization  with  a  na- 
tional scope  and  a  primary  goal  to  provide 
post  high  school  scholarship  assistance  to 
qualified  students  in  all  fifty  states  and  the 
territories  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
Scholarship  recipients  are  selected  on  the 
basis  of  academic  achievement,  community 
leadership  and  financial  need.  Such  institu- 
tion is  governed  by  organizational  by-laws 
that  require  officers,  board  of  directors,  and 
trustees  who  are  business  and  community 
leaders  throughout  the  nation  and  are  dedi- 
cated to  the  educational  advancement  of  a 
target  population  of  qualified  students  as  de- 
fined In  this  section. 

STUDENT  ELIGIBILITY 

A  qualified  student  who  Is  in  attendance  or 
who  has  been  accepted  for  admission,  as  a 
full-time  undergraduate  or  graduate  student 
at  an  accredited  institution  of  higher  edu- 
cation may  apply. 

The  Committee  recognizes  that  institu- 
tions must  have  some  flexibility  in  the  selec- 
tion of  scholarship  recipients;  however,  we 
expect  that,  except  in  unusual  or  exceptional 
circumstances,  each  scholarship  recipient 
shall  meet  the  three  of  the  four  broad  cri- 
teria in  addition  to  other  criteria  set  forth 
by  the  institution. 

Section  11 

As  mentioned  earlier,  the  Committee  ex- 
pects the  Mint  to  use  best  efforts  to  insure 
this  program  results  In  no  net  cost  to  the 
Federal  Government. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Sisisky]. 

Mr.  SISISKY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  H.R.  3337,  the  1992 
White  House  Commemorative  Coin 
Act,  and  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me 
in  enacting  this  worthy  legislation. 

The  measure  before  us  today  includes 
six  coinage  programs  which  enjoy 
strong  bipartisan  support  in  the  House 
of  Representatives.  In  addition  to  the 
White  House  coin  bill,  this  package 
contains  the  World  Cup  USA  1994  coin 
bill,  the  Persian  Gulf  Veterans  Silver 
Medals,  the  Christopher  Columbus  coin 
bill,  coin  redesign  and  the  James  Madi- 
son-Bicentennial of  the  Bill  of  Rights 
Commemorative  Coin  Act.  As  principal 
sponsor  of  the  Madison-Bill  of  Rights 
coin  bill,  I  wish  to  thank  the  chairmen 
and  ranking  minority  members  of  the 
Banking  Committee  and  Coinage  Sub- 
committee for  bringing  this  important 
legislation  to  the  floor  toda.v.  This 
package  is  the  product  of  a  gi'eat  deal 
of  hard  work  and  compromise,  and  I 
want  to  express  my  deep  appreciation 
to  them  for  their  efforts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  last  year  this  Nation 
commemorated  the  bicentennial  anni- 
versary of  the  Bill  of  Rights,  and  the 
role  which  James  Madison,  our  Na- 
tion's fourth  President,  played  as  a 
principal  author  of  this  historic  docu- 
ment. For  200  years,  these  first  10 
amendments  have  withstood  time's 
scrutiny  and  remain  the  cornerstone  of 
basic  human  rights  and  liberties  in  this 
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country.  It  is,  therefore,  only  fitting 
that  we  should  consider  today  legisla- 
tion to  honor  James  Madison  and  the 
Bill  of  Rights. 

The  measure  before  us  this  afternoon 
provides  for  gold  and  silver  coins  em- 
blematic of  James  Madison  and  the 
Bill  of  Rights  to  be  issued  by  the  U.S. 
Mint  in  1993.  These  coins  will  be  mint- 
ed at  no  net  cost  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, and  a  surcharge  from  the  sale 
of  the  coins  will  go  entirely  into  fund- 
ing the  fellowships  of  the  James  Madi- 
son Memorial  Fellowship  Foundation. 

The  James  Madison  Memorial  Fel- 
lowship Foundation  was  established  by 
Congress  as  part  of  the  bicentennial 
commemoration  of  the  U.S.  Constitu- 
tion. The  Foundation  will  use  the  pro- 
ceeds from  the  sale  of  these  coins  to 
fund  fellowships  which  will  be  awarded 
nationwide  to  outstanding  graduate 
students  preparing  to  become  second- 
ary school  teachers  in  the  fields  of 
American  history  and  government.  Fel- 
lowships will  also  be  awarded  to  experi- 
enced high  school  teachers  seeking  to 
strengthen  their  knowledge  in  these 
same  subjects.  Upon  receiving  a  fellow- 
ship, Madison  fellows  will  agree  to 
teach  full-time  in  secondary  schools 
for  at  least  1  year  for  each  year  of  as- 
sistance they  receive,  and  emphasize 
the  U.S.  Constitution  in  their  teaching. 

I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will  join 
me  in  support  of  this  appropriate  and 
worthwhile  commemoration  of  James 
Madison  and  the  Bill  of  Rights.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  Madison  Fellowship  Pro- 
gram, which  will  foster  greater  aware- 
ness and  understanding  of  the  rights 
and  responsibilities  of  citizens  under 
the  Constitution,  particularly  among 
educators  and  students,  is  strongly  de- 
serving of  our  support. 

Vote  "yes"  on  H.R.  3337. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado [Mr.  Allard]. 

Mr.  ALLARD.  I  would  like  to  add  my 
voice  of  support  to  H.R.  3337.  the  1992 
White  House  Commemorative  Coin 
Act.  I  want  to  particularly  address  the 
James  Madison-Bill  of  Rights  com- 
memorative coins  which  were  added  to 
this  bill  late  last  session  in  Congress.  I, 
along  with  my  distinguished  colleague. 
Norm  Sisisky,  am  principal  sponsor  of 
these  coins. 

The  James  Madison  Memorial  Foun- 
dation was  established  by  Congress  to 
encourage  outstanding  current  and  fu- 
ture high  school  teachers  of  American 
history,  American  government,  and  so- 
cial studies  to  undertake  graduate 
study  of  the  roots,  framing,  principles, 
and  development  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States.  The  Foundation 
thereby  also  commemorates  the  bicen- 
tennial of  the  Constitution,  and  par- 
ticularly the  Bill  of  Rights,  and  James 
Madison,  fourth  President  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  who  is  generally  acknowl- 
edged as  the  Father  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. 
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In  establishing  the  Foundation,  Con- 
gress in  effect  declared  that  it  would 
not  stand  idly  by  while  their  constitu- 
ents lacked  understanding  of  their  Con- 
stitution. It  saw  the  200th  anniversary 
of  that  document  as  the  right  occasion 
to  set  up  a  continuing  legacy  of  Madi- 
son's work.  But  Congress'  intent  may 
be  frustrated  if  the  funds  needed  to  im- 
plement the  Foundation's  enabling  leg- 
islation are  not  available,  and  this  is 
why  we  are  seeking  passage  of  this  leg- 
islation. 

Improving  American  education  is  at 
the  forefront  of  the  American  agenda, 
and  all  of  us.  as  legislators,  are  trying 
to  do  something  to  remedy  the  ills  of 
our  education  system.  Many  proposed 
education  reforms  address  the  struc- 
ture of  school  government,  school  fi- 
nancing, teachers'  compensation,  and 
the  shape  of  the  curriculum.  The 
James  Madison  Memorial  Foundation 
is  focusing  on  something  that  is  often 
left  out  of  consideration:  The  actual 
knowledge — or  lack  of  knowledge— that 
teachers  bring  to  the  classroom.  The 
Foundation's  purpose,  simply  stated,  is 
to  improve  teachers'  and  children's 
knowledge  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

The  funds  raised  from  the  sale  of 
these  commemorative  coins  are  criti- 
cal to  the  abilit.y  of  this  Foundation  to 
offer  fellowships  to  deserving  high 
school  teachers.  The  Foundation  will 
award  its  first  fellowships  in  March 
1992.  The  Foundation  intends  to  award 
one  fellowship  per  State  this  year. 
With  additional  funds  from  the  coinage 
surcharge,  they  should  be  able  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  fellowships  to  two 
per  State  and  perhaps  seven  more. 
Madison  Fellows  must  agree  to  teach 
full  time  in  secondary  schools  for  at 
least  1  year  for  each  year  of  assistance. 
The  Foundation  will  strongly  encour- 
age Madison  fellows  to  teach  in  their 
home  States. 

The  funds  derived  from  the  surcharge 
of  these  coins  will  be  deposited  in  a 
special  account  for  the  Madison  Foun- 
dation in  the  U.S.  Treasury-  The  inter- 
est that  this  trust  account  bears  pro- 
vides the  operating  funds  for  the  Foun- 
dation. I  am  encouraged  that  Colorado 
as  well  as  every  other  State  in  this  Na- 
tion will  equally  benefit  from  the 
Madison  program.  I  am  likewise  con- 
fident that  if  Members  look  into  their 
own  districts,  they  will  see  great  need 
for  improving  our  constituents'  under- 
standing of  the  U.S.  Constitution. 

Those  who  take  our  Nation's  history 
for  granted  should  ask  themselves  how 
we  might  have  come  to  have  the  con- 
stitution we  have  without  the  profound 
knowledge  of  our  Nation's  Founders, 
and  without  their  ability  to  turn  learn- 
ing into  law.  It  is  imperative  that  this 
Nation  has  citizens  who  understand 
their  history  and  the  nature  of  their 
Constitution.  For  these  reasons,  I  am  a 
strong  advocate  of  the  James  Madison- 
Bill  of  Rights  commemorative  coins. 


I  would  like  to  briefly  discuss  the 
other  provisions  of  H.R.  3337.  The 
White  House  commemorative  coins: 
Who  in  this  body  could  not  support  a 
coin  which  commemorates  the  200th 
year  of  the  White  House,  the  official 
home  of  our  Presidents  and  one  of 
America's  symbols  of  freedom  and  de- 
mocracy to  the  world.  Millions  of  visi- 
tors to  Washington  list  the  White 
House  as  the  No.  1  landmark  they 
would  like  to  visit.  Our  Presidents  are 
expected  to  host  world  leaders  and  con- 
duct the  business  of  Government  in 
this  historic  building.  Certainly,  we 
can  support  the  cause  of  assuring  this 
historical  building  remains  in  the  con- 
dition befitting  the  honor  of  the  Office 
of  President. 

The  World  Cup  USA  1994  coins:  Out- 
side of  the  Olympics,  no  sporting  event 
has  generated  such  national  excitment 
as  the  World  Cup  soccer  tournament 
which  will  be  held  in  the  United  States 
in  1994.  We  expect  millions  of  foreign 
tourists  to  travel  to  the  United  States 
to  see  this  event.  I'm  hoping  that  all  of 
these  tourists  come  to  Denver,  CO,  one 
of  the  World  Cup  venue  sights.  In  the 
tradition  of  commemorative  coins 
funding  national  sporting  events,  cer- 
tainly the  World  Cup  soccer  coins  de- 
serve the  support  of  this  body. 

Persian  Gulf  veterans  silver  medals: 
Every  member  of  this  body  witnessed 
the  valor  and  courage  of  the  men  and 
women  of  our  Armed  Forces  as  they 
went  to  war  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  These 
silver  medals  are  small  tokens  of 
thanks  we,  as  Members  of  Congress, 
can  give  to  our  outstanding  personnel 
of  the  military. 

Christopher  Columbus  quincentenary 
coins:  With  the  adventures  of  Chris- 
topher Columbus  500  years  ago.  the 
great  story  of  America  began.  The 
funds  raised  from  these  coins  will  sup- 
port the  activities  of  Americans  in  re- 
search, study,  and  labor  to  produce  new 
discoveries  in  all  fields  of  endeavor. 
These  are  the  very  endeavors  that  have 
made  America  a  haven  of  creativity 
and  excellence. 

Coin  redesign:  The  time  has  come  for 
the  thoughtful  change  of  the  design  of 
the  reverse  side  of  our  circulating 
coins.  The  new  coin  will  commemorate 
the  Bill  of  Rights.  The  Treasury  has  in- 
dicated that  this  proposal  will  be  a  rev- 
enue producer  for  the  Government. 
Coin  collectors  throughout  the  Nation 
have  strongly  endorsed  this  proposal. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  my  fellow  Mem- 
bers to  join  with  us  in  passing  this 
comprehensive  coinage  legislation. 

Mr.  TORRES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Idaho 
[Mr.  LaRocco]. 

Mr.  LaROCCO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  3337.  I  would  like  to 
thank  the  chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Coinage  and  Consumer  Affairs, 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Torres],  who  has  been  instrumental  in 
the  passage  of  this  legislation.  Without 


his  support  and  suggestions  it  would 
not  have  made  it  to  the  full  House  for 
overwhelming  passage.  I  thank  the 
chairman  for  his  help. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  also  like  to 
thank  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  McCandless]  for  his  suggestions 
and  help  during  the  deliberations  on 
this  bill  in  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  is  simple.  What 
it  does  is  establish  a  silver  medal  for 
the  veterans  who  served  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  conflict.  How  appropriate  is  it 
that  now  we  are  debating  this  bill  and 
looking  forward  to  its  final  passage.  It 
was  just  a  year  ago  that  we  commenced 
ground  action  in  the  Persian  Gulf  con- 
flict. So  this  bill  is  a  way  of  saying 
thanks  from  the  Congress  to  the  veter- 
ans of  that  conflict. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Pentagon  said  that 
perhaps  640,000  veterans  will  be  eligible 
to  receive  this  silver  medallion,  an  ex- 
pression of  thanks  from  the  Congress. 

During  the  deliberations  of  this  bill 
the  Pentagon  and  the  mint  made  fine 
suggestions  in  the  crafting  of  this  leg- 
islation. The  Pentagon  wants  final  say 
on  who  shall  receive  this  medallion, 
and  that  is  included  in  the  legislation. 
The  mint  has  said  that  they  think  that 
we  should  put  together  a  bronze  replica 
to  pay  for  this  bill.  We  have  put  that 
into  the  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  most  important  is  that 
we  recognize  that  the  Congress  has  al- 
ready voted  overwhelmingly  to  give 
gold  medals  to  the  generals  of  this  con- 

nict. 

D  1330 

Now  we  are  simply  saying  "Thank 
you"  to  the  men  and  women,  the  Re- 
servists, the  National  Guard,  and  Regu- 
lar troops  that  served  in  Desert  Storm. 

My  bill.  H.R.  1107.  which  is  now  title 
III  of  H.R.  3337.  passed  overwhelmingly 
in  the  House.  It  had  more  than  200  co- 
sponsors,  and  I  supported  its  passage  as 
part  of  this  package  which  the  gen- 
tleman from  California,  Chairman 
Torres,  has  put  together  so  wisely  and 
so  prudently. 

I  would  also  like  to  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  [Mr.  Wylie],  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  full 
Committee  on  Banking.  Finance  and 
Urban  Affairs  for  his  help  in  support  of 
this  legislation  and  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Gonzalez],  chairman 
of  the  full  Committee  on  Banking,  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs,  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  Annunzio], 
who  has  a  great  deal  of  knowledge 
about  coins  and  medals  and  a  great 
deal  of  institutional  knowledge  on  bills 
that  have  passed  through  the  Congress 
in  prior  years. 

I  stand  in  support  of  H.R.  3337.  in  par- 
ticular in  support  of  title  III  of  that 
bill  which  will  give  a  silver,  glistening 
medal  to  the  troops  that  served  in 
Desert  Storm. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Fish]. 
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Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
for  yielding  time  to  me. 
Speaker,  I  rise  today  in  strong 
of  H.R.  3337,  the  1992  White 
Commemorative  Coin  Act.  I  ap- 
ny  colleagues  who  have  spent  so 
■nonths  fine-tuning  this  legisla- 

bringring  it  to  the  floor. 

3337  is  now  an  omnibus  bill  with 

for    four    commemorative 

programs,  redesign  of  our  Nation's 

coin,  and  a  silver  medal  for 

served    in    the    U.S.    Armed 

during  the  Persian  Gulf  war.  As 

with  a  mint  in  my  district.  I 

familiar  with  the  importance 

of  legislation.  Skilled  mint 

will  continue  to  have  jobs 

of  the  demand  for  commemora- 

and  coins  with  new  designs, 

U.S.  Treasury  stands  to  gain 

of  millions  of  dollars  in  prof- 

the  ft-year  implementation  pe- 

coin    redesign   is   undertaken. 

funds  will  be  applied  directly  to 

the  deficit. 

in  approving  H.R.  3337  would 

ze    commemorative    programs 

celebrate    events    occurring    in 

500th  anniversary  of  the  dis- 

of  the  New  World   the  James 

Fellowship   Awards,   and   the 

of  the  laying  of  the  cor- 

of  the  White  House.  In  addi- 

(tntinued  delay  in  approving  the 

Cup  Commemorative  Coin  Pro- 

i  lay  have  a  detrimental  effect  on 

mning  of  the  World  Cup  soccer 

ips  in  1994 — an  event  which 

Efepartment    of    Commerce    esti- 

could  mean  $1.5  billion  in  sales 

United  States. 

Speaker,  we  cannot  let  this  op- 
pass  us  by.  Countless  dollars 
h4urs  have  already  been  invested 
planning  of  these  programs  and 
which  they  commemorate, 
irge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 

H.R.  3337. 
IVYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  4 
to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
[Mr.  Weldon] 
VELDON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
ge  itleman  for  yielding  time  to  me. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  enter 
colloquy  with  the  distinguished 
of    the    Subcommittee    on 
Affairs  and  Coinage,  some- 
I  have  a  great  deal  of  respect 
whom  I  have  come  to  appre- 
situation  he  is  in  and  because 
willingness  not  to  want  to  hold 
n)ajor  portion  of  this  bill  any  fur- 
have  agreed  to  support  this  ef- 


ev  jnts 


thit 
ani 
ttie 


lid  appreciate  the  gentleman  re- 
spond! ig  to  my  concerns  over  a  bill,  a 
11  that  h£is  generated  290  cospon- 
highest  estimate  of  any  bill  in 
to   recognize   the   Nation's 
and  Ben  Franklin,  the  first 
American  firefighter. 

my    understanding    that    the 

of    the    subcommittee    has 

to  support  us  in  our  renewed  ef- 


,  t  le 
H  )use 
se  "Vice 


Mr.  TORRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WELDON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  TORRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appre- 
ciate the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Weldon]  entering  into  this  col- 
loquy with  me.  I  want  to  thank  him  for 
his  tireless  work  on  behalf  of  this  Na- 
tion's 3  million  firefighters. 

These  are  men  and  women  who  put 
their  lives  on  the  line  every  day  in  the 
defense  of  Americans  and  their  safety 
and  their  security. 

I  am  pleased,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  after 
discussions  with  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  that  we  could  reach  an 
agreement  that  will  acknowledge  how 
firefighters  risk  their  lives  every  day 
for  the  American  public,  at  least  for 
the  past  250  years. 

I  have  promised  support  for  the  com- 
promise medal  package  that  will  honor 
firefighters  and  their  commitment  to 
saving  lives,  and  I  want  to  assure  the 
gentleman  that  as  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Consumer  Affairs 
and  Coinage.  I  have  committeed  to 
schedule  a  markup  early  in  March. 

I  will  also  lend  my  assistance  to 
guide  the  bill  through  the  House  by  the 
end  of  this  session.  So  the  gentleman 
has  my  unequivocal,  straight,  strong 
support  for  his  medal  for  firefighters. 

Mr.  WELDON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  that  commitment.  I 
know  the  Nation's  fire  service  does  as 
well. 

Let  me  repeat,  Mr.  Speaker,  and 
thank  the  gentleman  and  the  ranking 
member  as  well  as  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Gonzalez]  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  [Mr.  Wylie]  who  are 
both  sponsors  of  the  Ben  Franklin  bill. 

It  has  never  been  my  desire  to  hold 
up  other  major  coin  legislation.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  Record  will  show 
that  I  am  a  cosponsor  of  the  Chris- 
topher Columbus  coin  bill.  I  am  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  World  Cup  coin  bill,  the 
Persian  Gulf  medal. 

I  am  a  supporter  of  the  White  House 
initiative,  and  I  do  not  even  have  an 
objection  to  the  redesign  effort  put 
forth  by  Senator  Cranston. 

I  commend  my  colleague  and  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  for  at- 
tempting to  bring  up  four  of  those  ini- 
tiatives in  the  waning  hours  of  last 
year.  Unfortunately,  even  though  this 
House  supported  those,  the  Senate  put 
two  additional  bills  in.  the  redesign 
and  the  James  Madison  bill. 

I  have  no  problem  with  the  redesign 
bill.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  have  a  problem 
with  the  James  Madison  bill.  I  think  it 
is  not  the  issue  of  the  scholarships.  I 
am  an  educator  myself  by  profession. 

It  is  the  manner  in  which  this  par- 
ticular initiative  came  forward.  Con- 
gress passed  the  James  Madison  Foun- 
dation legislation  in  1986  and  appro- 
priated $20  million,  which  was  to  be 
matched  by  $10  million  raised  through 
the  private  sector. 


When  that  amount  was  not  reached, 
an  attempt  was  made  to  put  through  a 
coin  bill  to  serve  as  that  revenue  to  off- 
set what  was  supposed  to  have  been 
raised  in  the  private  sector. 

When  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Consumer  Affairs 
and  Coinage  said  he  would  not  include 
that  bill  in  the  package  at  the  Uth 
hour,  the  final  day  of  the  session,  a 
new  bill  was  put  in  that  had  the  Con- 
gress use  the  $4  million  of  the  interest 
off  of  the  original  $20  million  as  a 
match  to  allow  that  money  to  be  ap- 
propriated. That  was  not  the  intent  of 
this  Congress.  That  is  not  the  way  we 
should  be  considering  coin  legislation. 

However,  be  that  as  it  may.  we  are 
here  today  and  I  am  here  to  say  that  on 
behalf  of  the  Nation's  3  million  fire- 
fighters from  every  State  in  the  Union 
that  we  have  won  a  victory.  The  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Torres]  is 
behind  us.  and  I  appreciate  his  support 
and  his  leadership  and  thank  him  on 
behalf  of  the  International  Association 
of  Fire  Fighters,  the  National  Volun- 
teer Fire  Council,  the  International  As- 
sociation of  Fire  Chiefs,  the  Fire  Serv- 
ice Instructors,  Arson  Investigators, 
and  all  of  those  other  groups.  Black 
Professional  Fire  Fighters,  who  rep- 
resent the  emergency  responders  of 
this  country. 

We  will  not  forget  our  friends,  and  we 
will  not  forget  our  enemies. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

In  closing.  I  would  like  to  associate 
myself  with  the  remarks  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  Annunzio]. 
my  good  friend,  and  I  think  I  would  be 
remiss  if  I  did  not  do  that  and  express 
some  of  his  concerns  about  the  coin  re- 
design portion  of  this  bill. 

Historically,  I  have  opposed  that  por- 
tion of  the  bill;  however,  the  coin  rede- 
sign proposal  must  be  evaluated  now  in 
terms  of  the  overall  package  we  are 
considering.  I  support  the  other  parts 
of  H.R.  3337,  particularly  the  White 
House,  World  Cup,  and  Columbus  coins. 

The  package  is  the  way  to  get  these 
worthy  coin  bills  passed  and.  therefore, 
I  support  the  package. 

I  would  also  note  that  the  adminis- 
tration has  no  opposition  to  the  bill  in 
this  form.  Therefore.  I  would  suggest 
that  the  good  far  outweighs  the  bad, 
and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  adopt  H.R. 
3337. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  TORRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Once  again,  I  want  to  indicate  to  the 
Members  assembled  and,  of  course,  to 
all  the  members  of  the  subcommittee 
who  were  instrumental  in  this  legisla- 
tion that  we  have  tried  our  best  to 
bring  this  bill  up,  H.R.  3337.  We  want 
very  much  to  see  that  this  becomes 
legislation. 

I  just  entered  into  a  colloquy  with 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 


Weldon],  who  spoke  eloquently  about 
the  need  for  firefighters  to  be  recog- 
nized. I  concurred  with  that.  I  believe 
that  firefighters  have  to  be  recognized 
and  for  that  reason,  as  I  said,  I  will 
move  forth  in  the  subcommittee  to 
bring  forth  a  scheduled  markup  and  at- 
tempt and  help  to  guide  the  legislation 
through  the  House. 

Ms.  PELOSI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  in 
support  of  H.R.  3337.  the  1992  White  House 
Commemorative  Coin  Act.  In  addition  to  the 
White  House  coin  bill,  which  will  generate 
funds  to  support  the  collection  of  fine  arts  and 
maintenance  of  historic  public  rooms  In  the 
White  House,  this  bill  contains  five  other  coin- 
age programs  which  have  a  broad  base  of 
support. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  that  H.R.  3337 
contains  the  Christopher  Columbus 
Quincentenary  Coin  Act,  introduced  by  our 
colleague  Representative  Frank  Annunzio.  I 
have  t}een  honored  to  work  for  the  passage  of 
this  legislation  to  commemorate  the 
quincentenary. 

In  furtherance  of  the  spirit  of  discovery,  this 
provision  will  establish  a  Christopher  Colum- 
bus Fellowship  Foundation  Program  to  en- 
courage and  support  research,  study  and 
latxjr  designed  to  produce  new  discoveries. 
The  fellowships  will  be  awarded  to  scholars, 
inventors,  and  others  who  are  working  toward 
discoveries  to  benefit  all  humanity. 

I  would  also  like  to  note  the  inclusion  of  a 
provision  authorizing  the  minting  of  coins  to 
commemorate  James  Madison  and  the  Bill  of 
Rights,  with  the  proceeds  of  coin  sales  sup- 
porting fellowships  to  high  school  teachers 
pursuing  graduate  studies  related  to  the 
founding  and  development  of  the  Constitution. 

H.R.  3337  also  contains  the  World  Cup  USA 
1994  coin  bill,  designed  to  generate  funds  to 
assist  the  U.S.  effort  to  host  the  World  Cup  in 
1994.  The  World  Cup  is  the  largest  single 
sport  event  in  the  worW,  and  it  is  expected 
that  it  will  attract  1 .5  million  visitors  to  the  Unit- 
ed States.  These  visitors  will  spend  at  least 
SI. 5  billion  while  visiting  our  country.  Promot- 
ing Worid  Cup  efforts  Is  cost  effective. 

In  fact,  each  of  the  coinage  programs  con- 
tained In  this  bill  will  be  minted  at  no  net  cost 
to  the  Federal  Government.  The  Treasury  has 
even  indicated  that  coin  redesigned,  which  Is 
contained  in  this  package,  would  generate 
$250  million  In  additional  profits  for  the  U.S. 
Mint  over  6  years. 

As  a  former  member  of  the  Consumer  Af- 
fairs and  Coinage  Subcommittee,  I  know  that 
this  coin  bill  has  been  the  product  of  extensive 
negotiations.  I  commend  Chairman  Torres  for 
his  hard  work  and  success  in  bringing  this 
measure  before  us  and  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  It. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In  sup- 
port of  H.R.  3337,  the  White  House  Com- 
memorative Coin  Act  of  1992. 

I  want  especially  to  note  that  this  bill  in- 
cludes provisions  for  coin  redesign.  Our  coin- 
age has  not  been  redesigned  for  many  years, 
although  in  the  past  coins  were  regularly  rede- 
signed and  our  coinage  Included  many  prized 
Issues  as  a  result  of  that  thoughtful  and  care- 
ful effort.  I  have  long  advocated  redesign  of 
our  coinage — txath  because  it  will  make  money 
for  the  Treasury  and  because  it  should  make 


our  coinage  once  again  a  matter  of  pride 
among  our  citizens.  Coins  after  all  should  be 
more  than  just  a  useful  item;  they  should  also 
be  objects  with  a  beauty  that  reflects  our  na- 
tional pride.  Redesign  should  also  result  In 
modernization  of  our  coinage — make  It  more 
easily  used  and  recognized,  as  well  as  more 
appealing.  I  have  sponsored  coin  redesign 
and  argued  for  it  strongly,  especially  in  the 
past  3  years.  After  all,  I  suggested  the  Ken- 
nedy half  dollar,  now  a  prized  item;  I  know 
that  new  design,  properly  done,  will  enhance 
our  coinage  and  be  warmly  received  by  the 
public.  So  I  commend  Mr.  Torres  for  includ- 
ing this  element  in  H.R.  3337. 

In  the  first  session  of  the  102d  Congress,  a 
number  of  well  conceived  bills  authorizing 
commemorative  coins  and  medals  were  co- 
sponsored  by  a  majority  of  the  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives.  Commemora- 
tive coin  and  medal  sales  generally  produced 
revernues  over  and  atx>ve  the  costs  involved 
in  making  these  Items  and  the  profits  from  the 
public  sale  of  these  coins  or  medals  are  used 
to  develop  and  promote  various  programs  of 
significant  public  interest.  This  Is  certainly  the 
case  with  the  bill  before  us  today. 

Each  of  this  bill's  various  coins  or  medals 
provisions  deserves  the  attention  of  the  House 
and  the  support  of  each  Member  in  this 
House.  I  wish  to  publicly  thank  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  SutKommittee  on 
Consumer  Affairs  and  Coinage,  Congressman 
ESTEBAN  Torres,  for  conducting  the  com- 
prehensive hearings  and  markups  necessary 
to  bring  this  legislation  to  the  floor  of  the 
House.  Chairman  Torres  and  his  fine  staff 
have  worked  hard  to  put  this  package  to- 
gether. The  other  body  amended  the  bill  we 
sent  over  on  the  last  day  of  the  first  session 
and  the  Senate  insisted  on  additional  provi- 
sions which  they  strongly  feel  are  In  the  public 
interest  as  well. 

There  Is  not  an  Inexhaustible  demand  for 
commemorative  coins  and  medals.  It  Is  Imper- 
ative that  the  program  for  the  sale  of  these 
Items  be  carefully  planned  to  maximize  profits 
for  each  item  to  be  offered  for  sale.  It  is  to  the 
credit  of  Chairman  Torres  that  this  will  be 
done  and  funds  will  be  available  for  the  White 
House  Endowment  Fund,  the  organizing  com- 
mittee of  the  1994  Worid  Cup,  the  Christopher 
Columbus  Foundation,  the  James  Madison 
Memorial  Fellowship  Program  and  to  honor 
those  who  served  our  country  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  conflict. 

Once  again  I  wish  to  commend  Chairman 
Torres  and  the  sponsors  of  the  bill  contained 
in  this  package  and  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
H.R.  3337. 

Mr.  BILIRAKIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we  are 
voting  on  H.R.  3337,  the  White  House  Com- 
memorative Coin  Act.  Overall,  this  bill  Is  a 
good  one.  It  includes  provisions  to  authorize 
the  minting  of  a  number  of  Important  com- 
memorative coins,  including  the  White  House 
coin,  the  Christopher  Columbus  coin,  and  the 
James  Madison  coin.  The  bill  also  provides  for 
the  minting  of  an  Operation  Desert  Storm  sil- 
ver medal  to  recognize  the  brave  veterans 
who  served  our  Nation  during  the  war  in  the 
Middle  East. 

Most  Importantly  to  me,  however,  is  the  pro- 
vision dealing  with  the  minting  of  a  Worki  Cup 
coin,  which  would  generate  funds  for  the  Unit- 


ed States  to  host  the  Worid  Cup  soccer 
games  in  1994.  The  WofW  Cup  is  the  largest 
sporting  event  in  the  worid,  and  it  is  estimated 
that  it  will  attract  1 .5  million  visitors  to  the  Unit- 
ed States.  Cities  in  my  home  State  of  Flonda, 
including  the  city  of  Tampa,  are  twdding  to 
host  the  World  Cup  games,  and  I  strongly 
support  their  efforts. 

However,  I  have  grave  reservations  to  one 
specific  provisk)n  of  H.R.  3337,  namely  the  re- 
quirement that  the  tail  skJe  of  the  coins  in  cir- 
culation must  be  redesigned  and  that  the  front 
side  of  coins  be  conskjered  for  redesign.  I 
simply  believe  that  there  is  very  little  support 
among  the  American  people  for  such  a  move. 
There  is  no  mandate  from  the  electorate  to  re- 
design the  penny,  nickel,  dime,  quarter,  or  half 
dollar.  I  oppose  this  amendment  that  was 
added  in  the  Senate  and  wish  that  the  House 
and  Senate  could  agree  to  move  ahead  on  the 
Important  provisions  of  this  bill  without  having 
to  agree  to  the  unneeded  and  hasty  move  of 
coin  redesign. 

Mr.  TORRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Mazzoli).  The  question  is  on  the  mo- 
tion offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Torres]  that  the  House 
suspend  the  rules  and  concur  in  the 
Senate  amendment  to  the  bill  H.R. 
3337. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  McCANDLESS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  clause  5  of  rule  I  and  the  Chair's 
prior  announcement,  further  proceed- 
ings on  this  motion  will  be  postponed. 


D  1340 
GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  TORRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on 
H.R.  3337  and  the  Senate  amendments 
thereto. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Mazzoli).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  DYMALLY  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gephardt),  for  today  through  Feb- 
ruary 21,  on  account  of  official  busi- 
ness. 

SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Memt)ers  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  LaRocco)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous material:) 


UMI 
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Mr.  Annunzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  LaFalce,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Andrews  of  New  Jersey,  for  60 
minul  es  each  day,  on  February  19  and 
26,  an  I  March  4. 


By 
revise 
to: 

(Th' 
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following  Members  (at  the  re- 
Mr.  Allard)  and  to  Include  ex- 
us  matter:) 
Blaz. 
Weldon. 

SCHULZE. 

Dickinson. 

following  Members  (at  the  re- 
of  Mr.  LaRocco)  and  to  include 
jeous  matter:) 
Mr.  Anderson  in  10  instances. 
Mr.  Gonzalez  in  10  instances. 
Mr.  Brown  in  10  instances. 
Mr.  Annunzio  in  six  instances. 
Mr.  Levine  of  California. 
Mr.  Stark. 
Mr.  Rangel. 
Mr.  Markey. 
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BILL  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  ROSE,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  ;ommittee  did  on  the  following 
date  )resent  to  the  President,  for  his 
appro  ^al.  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
title: 
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and  extend  remarks  was  granted 


(  n 


February  12.  1992: 
2927.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishm^it  of  the  St.  Croix.  VirKin  Islands  His- 
Park  and  Ecological  Preserve,  and  for 
urposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 
LaROCCO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 


House  do  now  adjourn, 
motion  was  agreed   to:   accord- 
;at  1  o'clock  and  43  minutes  p.m.) 
adjourned  until   tomorrow, 
Wednesday,  February  19,  1992,  at  2  p.m. 


:CUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Und  Br  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
qommunications  were  taken  from 
s  table  and  referred  as  fol- 


A  communication  from  the  President 
! (United  States,  transmitting:  a  request 
year  1993  appropriations  for  the  De- 
nt of  Defense,  revisions  to  fiscal  year 
^.uthority  for  the  Small  Business 
istration  and  other  agencies,  and 
amend  nents  to  the  pending  request  for  var- 
ious fi  ical  year  1993  appropriations,  pursuant 
to  31  I  .S.C.  1107  (H.  Doc.  No.  102-191);  to  the 
Comm  ttee  on  Appropriations  and  ordered  to 
be  prii  ted. 

2833.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Sta  e  for  Legislative  Affairs,  transmitting 
the  fis  ;al  year  1991  report  on  implementation 
of  the  support  for  East  European  Democracy 


Act  [SEED]  Program,  pursuant  to  Public 
Law  101-179.  section  704(c)  (103  Stat.  1322);  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

2834.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Legislative  Affairs,  transmitting 
copies  of  reports  of  political  contributions 
for  Ints  M.  Silins,  of  Virginia,  Robert  C. 
Frasure.  of  West  Virginia,  and  Darryl  Nor- 
man Johnson,  of  Washington,  Ambassadors- 
designate  and  members  of  their  families, 
pursuant  to  22  U.S.C.  3944(b)(2);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

2835.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  clarify  authority  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  cooperate  with 
non-Federal  entities  in  the  conduct  of  re- 
search concerning  the  National  Park  Sys- 
tem, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

2836.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
(Civil  Works),  Department  of  the  Army, 
transmitting  the  Secretary's  views  and  rec- 
ommendations on  possible  shore  erosion  pro- 
tection improvements  for  Santa  Barbara 
County,  CA;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation. 

2837.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  transmitting  the 
12th  report  on  U.S.  costs  in  the  Persian  Gulf 
conflict  and  foreign  contributions  to  offset 
such  costs,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  102-25, 
section  401  (105  Stat.  99);  jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  and  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause  4 
of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BERMAN  (for  himself,  Mr.  FAS- 
CKi-L,  and  Mr.  Yatron): 
H.R.  4231.  A  bill  to  provide  supplemental 
authorizations  of  appropriations  for  U.S. 
contributions  to  international  peacekeeping 
activities  for  fiscal  years  1992  and  1993,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ARCHER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
DkLay): 
H.R.  4232.  A  bill  relating  to  the  tariff  treat- 
ment of  1.6-hexamethylene  diiosocyanate;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BLAZ; 
H.R.   4233.    A   bill    to   extend   the   supple- 
mental security  income  benefits  program  to 
residents  of  Guam,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By    Mr.    LaFALCE    (for    himself,    Mr. 
McCoLLUM,  Mr.  Campbell  of  Califor- 
nia, and  Mr.  Flake): 
H.R.  4234.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Home  Own- 
ei-s"  Loan  Act  to  provide  greater  flexibility 
in  meeting  capital  standards;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  OLIN: 
H.R.  4235.  A  bill  to  provide  for  comprehen- 
sive health  care  for  pregnant  women  and 
children  under  7  years  of  age  through  a  Gov- 
ernment insurance  program;  jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Energy  and  Commerce  and 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ORTON: 
H.R.  4236.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1986  with  respect  to  the  treat- 
ment of  certain  real  estate  activities  under 
the  limitations  on  losses  from  passive  activi- 
ties; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
H.R.  4237.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1986  to  reduce  taxes  on  capital 


gains  on  certain  tangible  assets  for  all  tax- 
payers, to  allow  an  investment  tax  credit  for 
manufacturing  equipment,  and  to  allow  tax- 
ation of  capital  gains  to  be  deferred  by  roll- 
ing the  gain  into  an  individual  retirement 
plan,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By    Mr.    SCHULZE    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Vander  Jaot.  Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan. 
Mr.  Cardin.  and  Mr.  Coyne): 
H.R.  4238.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1986  to  more  fairly  apportion  in- 
terest expenses  between  domestic  and  for- 
eign sources;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  VANDER  JAGT  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Hefley): 
H.R.  4239.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1986  to  provide  a  mechanism  for 
taxpayers  to  designate  $1  of  any  overpay- 
ment of  income  tax.  and  to  contribute  other 
amounts,  for  use  by  the  U.S.  Olympic  Com- 
mittee; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  WALSH: 
H.R.  4240.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1126  of 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  to  provide  for 
the  furnishing  of  gold  star  lapel  buttons  to 
the  dependents  of  a  member  of  the  Armed 
Forces  who  dies  as  a  result  of  an  injury  or 
illness  sustained  in  the  line  of  duty;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  WYLIE  (by  request): 
H.R.  4241.  A  bill  to  provide  funding  for  the 
Resolution  Trust  Corporation,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  McDADE  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Batkman,  Mr.  Browder,  Mr. 
Clinger,  Mr.  CouGHLiN,  Mr.  de  Lugo, 
Mr.  DORNAN  of  California,  Mr.  Erd- 
REICH,  Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan,  Mr. 
GALLO,  Mr.  GONZALEZ,  Mr.  Hobson, 
Mrs.  JOHNSON  of  Connecticut,  Mr.  Ka- 
sicH,  Mr.  KoLTER,  Mr.  Lehman  of 
Florida,  Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan,  Mr. 
Livingston,  Mr.  Lowery  of  Califor- 
nia. Mr.  McMiLLGN  of  Maryland,  Mr. 
MANTON,  Mrs.  Meyers  of  Kansas,  Mr. 

MFUME,  Mrs.  MORELLA,  Mr.  Pursell, 
Mr.   RHODES,   Mr.   ROE,   Mr.   SAWYER, 
Mr.  Traxler,   Mr.  Weber,  and  Mr. 
YATRON): 
H.J.  Res.  411.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  of  September  13.  1992,  through  Sep- 
tember 19.  1992,  as  "National  Rehabilitation 
Week";  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  SOLOMON: 
H.J.  Res.  412.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
and  requesting  the  President  to  designate 
the  second  full  week  in  March  1992  as  "Na- 
tional Employ  the  Older  Worker  Week";  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice. 

By  Mr.  BENNETT: 
H.    Con.    Res.    276.    Concurrent   resolution 
commemorating  the  50th  anniversary  of  the 
Battle  of  Midway;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  sponsors 
were  added  to  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions as  follows: 

H.R.  431:  Mr.  DERRICK. 

H.R.  774:  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  South  Dakota. 

H.R.  1300:  Mrs.  COLLiNSof  Michigan. 

H.R.  1335:  Mr.  Bustamante  and  Mr. 
McCloskey. 

H.R.  1400:  Mr.  LIPINSKI. 

H.R.  1536:  Mr.  Kostmayer. 
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H.R.  1653:  Mr.  Tauzin  and  Mr.  de  la  Garza. 

H.R.  2254:  Mr.  RANGEL. 

H.R.  2336:  Mr.  McNulty,  Mr.  Penny,  and 
Mr.  Baker. 

H.R.  2492:  Mr.  HOCHBRUECKNER. 

H.R.  2546:  Mr.  SERRANO  and  Mr.  BREWSTER. 

H.R.  2673:  Mr.  CAMPBELL  of  California. 

H.R.  3164:  Mr.  KOLTER,  Mr.  Pastor,  Mr. 
Ray,  Mr.  Weldon,  Mr.  Spence,  Mr.  Myers  of 
Indiana,  Mr.  Dellums,  Mr.  Abercrombie,  Mr. 
McMillen  of  Maryland,  Mr.  Young  of  Alas- 
ka, Mr.  Weber,  Mr.  Taylor  of  Mississippi, 


Mrs.  LowEY  of  New  York,  Mr.  Traxler,  and 
Mr.  Gekas. 

H.R.  3705:  Mr.  BOUCHER. 

H.R.  3844:  Mr.  FLAKE,  Mr.  FORD  of  Ten- 
nessee, Mr.  Sanders,  and  Mr.  McDermott. 

H.R.  3864:  Mr.  Thomas  of  Georgia,  Mr. 
Frost,  Mr.  Gordon,  Mr.  Evans,  and  Mr. 
Henry. 

H.R.  3972:  Mr.  NEAL  of  North  Carolina. 

H.R.  4100:  Mr.  Sarpalius  and  Mr.  Bilbray. 

H.R.  4206:  Mr.  Dymally,  Mr.  MAVROULES, 
and  Mr.  Fazio. 


4224:  Mr.  Goss,  Mr.  Rioos,  Mr.  Gallegly, 
Mr.  HANCOCK,  Mr.  Shays,  Mr.  Santorum,  Mr. 
BOEHNER,  Mr.  Armey,  and  Mr.  Rhodes. 

H.J.  Res.  351:  Mr.  Olin  and  Mr.  JONTZ. 

H.  Res.  87:  Mr.  SERRANO  and  Mr.  Lent. 

H.  Res.  234:  Mr.  CAMP. 

H.  Res.  359:  Mr.  Oberstar,  Mrs.  Schroe- 
DER.  Ms.  Oakar,  Mr.  Lehman  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Studds.  Mr.  Flake,  Ms.  Norton.  Mr.  Moran, 
Mr.  KOLTER.  Mr.  Mfume,  Mr.  LENT,  and  Ms. 
Pelosl 


UMI 
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The  Senate  met  at  9:30  a.m.,  on  the 
expirs  tion  of  the  recess,  and  was  called 
orler  by  the  Honorable  Joseph  I. 
a  Senator  from  the  State 


to 
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of  Co4necticut 
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PRAYER 

Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Richard 
Halverson.  D.D.,  offered  the  follow- 
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The! 
C. 

ing  pitiyer 
Let  us  pray: 

Eternal  God  of  our  fathers,  following 
Day.  help  us  hear  the  words 
of  for^ier  Presidents: 

Washington:  "It  is  the  duty  of 
nations  to  acknowledge  the  provi- 
of  Almighty  God.   to   obey   his 
be  grateful  for  his  benefits,  to 
y    implore    his    protection    and 
*  *  *  most  humbly  offering  our 
s  and  supplications  to  the  great 
ind  Ruler  of  Nations  *  *  *  to  pro- 
the   knowledge  and  practice   of 
ligion  and  virtue." 
Abrkham  Lincoln:  "Intoxicated  with 
unbro  ten  success,  we  have  become  too 
s  ifficient  to  feel  the  necessity  of 
redeefiing   and   preserving   grace,    too 
to  pray  to  the  God  who  made  us 
It  behooves  us,  then,  to  humble 
ves.  to  confess  our  national  sins, 
pray  for  clemency  and  forgive- 
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The  legislative  clerk  read  the  follow- 
ing letter: 

U.S.  Senate. 
President  pro  tempore. 
Washington.  DC.  February  18.  1992. 
To  the  Senate: 

Under  the  provisions  of  rule  I.  section  3.  of 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate.  I  hereby 
appoint  the  Honorable  Joseph  I.  Lieberman. 
a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Connecticut,  to 
perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair. 

Robert  C.  byrd. 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  LIEBERMAN  thereupon  assumed 
the  chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tem- 
pore. 


Woe  drow 


Wilson:  "The  sum  of  the 
matter  is  this,  that  our  civiliza- 
annot  survive  unless  it  is  re- 
spiritually.  It  can  be  saved 
)y  becoming  permeated  with  the 
of  Christ  and  being  made  free  and 
by  the  practices  which  spring 
hat  spirit." 

in     Delano     Roosevelt:     "No 

r  thing  could  happen  to  our  land 

.  revival  of  the  spirit  of  religion — 

that  would  sweep  through  the 

of  the  nation  and  stir  the  hearts 

and  women  of  all  faiths  to  a  re- 

of  their  belief  in   God  and 

dedication  to  his  will  for  them- 

and  for  their  world.  I  doubt  if 

is  any  problem— social,  political. 

etonomic— that    would    not    melt 

before  the  fire  of  such  a  spiritual 

ning." 

of  history,  give  us  ears  to  hear 

learts   to   respond   to   this   tran- 

wisdom.   In  Yeshuas  name. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  ACTING 
•RESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 


PRESIDING     OFFICER.      The 
will  please  read  a  communication 
Senate  from  the  President  pro 
tempore  [Mr.  Byrd]. 


MORNING  BUSINESS 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  there 
will  now  be  a  period  for  the  transaction 
of  morning  business  not  to  extend  be- 
yond the  hour  of  10  a.m..  with  Senators 
permitted  to  speak  therein  for  not  to 
exceed  5  minutes  each. 

The    Chair    recognizes    the    Senator 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore], 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE  MAJORITY 
LEADER 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  standing  order,  the  ma- 
jority leader  is  now  recognized. 


SCHEDULE 


Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  this 
morning,  following  the  time  for  the 
two  leaders,  there  will  be  a  period  for 
morning  business  not  to  extend  beyond 
10  a.m.,  with  Senators  permitted  to 
speak  therein  for  up  to  5  minutes  each. 

When  morning  business  closes  at  10 
this  morning,  the  Senate  will  resume 
consideration  of  the  energy  bill.  At 
that  time,  Senator  MURKOWSKI  will  be 
recognized  to  offer  his  amendment  on 
ANWR.  That  amendment  will  be  con- 
sidered under  a  4-hour  time  limitation. 
When  that  time  is  used  or  yielded  back, 
there  will  be  a  motion  to  table  the 
amendment.  Should  the  tabling  motion 
fail,  then  the  agreement  governing  the 
bill,  which  was  agreed  upon  prior  to 
the  Senate's  recess  and  which  is  print- 
ed on  page  2  of  the  calendar,  will  be  vi- 
tiated. 

If  the  tabling  motion  succeeds,  then 
the  remaining  amendments  are  identi- 
fied in  the  order,  and  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  them.  So  Senators  can  expect 
votes  throughout  the  day  and  evening 
once  action  is  completed  on  the  Mur- 
kowski  amendment. 

The  Senate  will  recess  today  from 
12:30  p.m.  until  2:15  p.m.  to  accommo- 
date the  respective  party  conferences. 


RESERVATION  OF  LEADER  TIME 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
serve the  remainder  of  my  leader  time, 
and  I  reserve  all  of  the  time  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Republican  leader. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


CLIMATE  CHANGE  CONVENTION 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  today  the 
fifth  round  of  negotiations  on  a  climate 
change  convention  will  begin  in  Mew 
York  City.  These  talks  have  been  un- 
derway for  well  over  a  year  now,  and 
while  all  other  countries  have  made 
concessions  because  of  their  under- 
standing of  the  importance  of  galvaniz- 
ing support  in  favor  of  a  strong  and  ef- 
fective strategy  to  combat  the  problem 
of  global  climate  change,  our  Nation, 
the  largest  single  contributor  to  the 
problem,  is  the  only  Nation  refusing  to 
allow  progress  in  these  talks. 

Having  returned  not  long  ago  from 
the  last  round  of  negotiations,  I  wish 
to  report  to  the  Senate  what  many  of 
my  coUejigues  know  very  well:  that  on 
a  whole  range  of  important  questions, 
the  lineup  in  these  negotiations  is  139 
countries  on  one  side,  and  one  country, 
the  United  States,  on  the  other  side. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  believe  the 
position  being  taken  by  our  country  in 
these  negotiations  truly  reflects  the 
wishes  of  the  American  people,  but 
President  Bush  has  insisted  on 
stonewalling  the  entire  world  on  this 
question. 

An  official  communique  from  the 
State  Department  outlines  the  U.S.  ne- 
gotiating position  as  these  talks  begin 
today.  There  were  some  reports  in  the 
press  and  some  intimations  from  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  and 
others  in  the  administration  in  favor  of 
progress;  some  intimations  that  we 
might  change  our  position  as  the  talks 
get  underway  in  this  which  may  be  the 
final  round  of  negotiations  before  the 
Earth  summit  in  Brazil  this  June. 

But  now  we  see  from  the  official  ne- 
gotiating position  that  the  hardliners 
in  the  White  House  have  overruled  all 
of  the  environmentalists  and  proen- 
vironment  spokesmen  in  the  EPA  and 
elsewhere.  As  the  talks  begin  this 
morning,  the  official  U.S.  position  is  no 
progress,  no  concessions,  no  action,  no 
treaty. 

At  this  turning  point  in  world  his- 
tory, Mr.  President,  the  United  States 
is  obviously  best  positioned  to  lead  the 


•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  a  Member  of  the  Senate  on  the  floor. 


post-cold-war  world.  Just  as  the  defeat 
of  communism  has  been  the  central  or- 
ganizing principle  for  Western  democ- 
racies for  the  last  half  century,  the  ef- 
fort to  save  the  global  environment 
must  become  the  central  organizing 
principle  for  the  post-cold-war  world. 

In  the  last  50  years,  we  saw  proposals 
like  the  interstate  highway  bill  become 
the  defense  interstate  highway  bill; 
Federal  aid  to  education  passed  in  re- 
sponse to  the  launching  of  Sputnik  by 
the  former  Soviet  Union.  In  the  post- 
cold-war  world,  we  must  engender  an 
international  consensus  that  will  sus- 
tain support  for  policies  such  as  sta- 
bilizing population,  accelerating  the 
development  of  new  alternative  tech- 
nologies, taking  advantage  of  energy 
efficiency  and  renewable  energy  tech- 
nologies, debt  for  nature  swaps,  and  a 
wide  range  of  other  policies,  by  linking 
them  to  the  new  central  organizing 
principle,  which  is  the  effort  to  save 
the  global  environment. 

The  first  and  most  important  step  to- 
ward that  goal  is  the  step  due  to  be 
taken  in  Brazil  this  June,  and  the  cen- 
terpiece of  that  Earth  summit  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  climate  change  treaty 
being  negotiated  again  this  morning  in 
New  York.  So  we  are  down  to  the  wire. 
The  one  country  best  positioned  to 
lead,  the  one  country  contributing 
most  to  the  problem  which  needs  to  be 
solved  is  the  one  country  refusing  to 
take  action.  And,  again,  not  because 
our  people  wish  to  see  that  position 
taken,  but  because  President  Bush  is 
opposed  to  action  on  this  question. 

It  is  also  the  case,  Mr.  President, 
that  of  all  the  major  political  leaders 
in  the  entire  world,  only  one — Presi- 
dent Bush — has  refused  to  commit  to 
attend  the  Earth  summit  in  June. 
What  has  the  administration  offered  up 
until  this  point?  Nothing. 

The  administration  has  offered  noth- 
ing more  than  continued  research  and 
study  of  the  problem.  That  is  the  same 
message  the  administration  has  been 
delivering  for  years,  and  since  Presi- 
dent Bush  first  called  for  more  study  of 
the  problem,  the  international  sci- 
entific community  has  undertaken  a 
comprehensive  review  of  the  state  of 
the  science  on  this  question.  Their  re- 
port, issued  over  a  year  ago,  was  un- 
equivocal: If  we  continue  to  pump  CO2 
and  other  greenhouse  gases  into  the  at- 
mosphere at  the  current  rate,  we 
threaten  climate  disruptions  greater 
than  any  witnessed  in  the  past  10.000 
years,  and  those  changes  threaten  to 
take  place  quickly,  overwhelming  the 
capacity  of  our  civilization  to  adapt. 
Those  scientists  met  again  just  2  weeks 
ago  and  have  reaffirmed  and  under- 
scored this  message. 

Mr.  President,  in  closing,  I  think  our 
Nation  is  embarrassed,  as  President 
Bush  is  embarrassed,  by  the  unwilling- 
ness to  speak  out  and  take  leadership 
on  this  question. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  State  Department  commu- 


nique to  which  I  referred  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  com- 
munique was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

The  United  States  has  identified  in  the 
working  text  [Misc.  17]  numerous  sub- 
stantive and  institutional  commitments, 
which  it  Is  prep)ared  to  undertake  with  other 
countries.  Below  we  provide  an  outline  with 
comments  on  how  a  revised  text  might  be 
formulated  with  regard  to  the  preamble,  the 
objective,  commitments  and  institutional 
and  procedural  arrangements.  Where  appli- 
cable, we  have  noted  where  items  listed  in 
the  outline  are  drawn  from  sections  of  the 
working  text.  In  general,  after  pream- 
bulatory  language,  the  text  should  flow  logi- 
cally from  a  statement  of  the  objective  to 
goals  to  meet  that  objective,  actions  to  meet 
the  goals,  ways  and  means  by  which  actions 
can  be  implemented,  and  the  procedures  and 
institutional  arrangements  through  which 
actions  are  tracked  by  the  conference  of  the 
parties. 

PREAMBLE 

We  need  to  tighten  this  section  and  ensure 
that  it  focuses  on  the  subject  of  the  conven- 
tion—global climate  change.  It  is  sympto- 
matic of  drafting  thus  far  that  the  first  re- 
calling relevant  U.N.  resolutions  puts  44.'228 
on  UNCED  before  those  resolutions  on  cli- 
mate, which  began  with  43^53. 

[To  the  extent  that  there  is  a  need  to  refer 
to  general  principles  that  might  be  reflected 
in  commitments  undertaken  in  the  conven- 
tion, we  maintain  that  such  references  could 
be  appropriately  developed  as  preambular 
language  once  commitments  are  agreed.] 

OBJECTIVE 

The  ultimate  objective  of  the  Convention 
is  to  control  greenhouse  gas  concentrations 
in  the  atmosphere  in  order  to  prevent  dan- 
gerous anthropogenic  Interference  with  cli- 
mate. 

GOAL 

In  support  of  this  ultimate  objective,  a 
long-term  goal  of  parties  to  the  convention 
should  be  to  take  appropriate  action  with  re- 
gard to  sources  and  sinks  that  will  contrib- 
ute to  the  reduction  of  aggregate  net  omis- 
sions of  greenhouse  gases  resulting  from 
human  activities  to  levels  consistent  with 
the  objective. 

COMMrrMENTS 

Take  suitable  measures,  in  accordance 
with  their  national  circumstances,  develop- 
ment priorities,  and  capabilities,  to  respond 
to  climate  change,  including,  as  appropriate, 
cost  effective  measures  aimed  at: 

The  limitation  of  greenhouse  gas  emissions 
through,  for  example,  improved  energy  effi- 
ciency and  conservation,  greater  use  of  low 
emission  energy  and  industrial  technology, 
and  improved  agricultural  practices; 

The  protection,  preservation  and  enhance- 
ment of  sinks  and  reservoirs  of  greenhouse 
gases  through,  for  example,  improved  for- 
estry practices; 

Adaptation  to  the  impacts  of  climate 
change  through,  for  example,  appropriate 
coastal  zone  management  practices; 

The  implementation  of  sustainable  land 
use  in  support  of  more  efficient  transpor- 
tation, agricultural  and  forestry  practices 
and  adaptation  changes  and; 

The  development  and  diffusion  of  environ- 
mentally sound  technologies  and  practices 
related  to  mitigating  or  adapting  to  climate 
change. 

Base  those  measures  on  periodically  re- 
evaluated scientific,  technical  and  economic 
information  and  considerations; 


Seek  to  ensure  through  appropriate  means 
that  in  implementing  measures  to  address 
climate  change,  such  measures  are  inte- 
grated in  a  balanced  manner  with  other  envi- 
ronmental and  socio-economic  objectives; 

Engage  in  scientific  and  technical  coopera- 
tion with  respect  to  climate  change,  its  im- 
pacts and  potential  responses  thereto  (cur- 
rently Article  V.l.  Misc.  17.  Add.  2]; 

Undertake,  and  cooperate  in,  research  and 
systematic  observation  related  to  the  cli- 
mate system  and  climate  change  [currently 
Article  V.2  and  Annex  I.  M17-Adds.  2  and  6]; 

Facilitate  and  encourage  the  exchange  of 
relevant  scientific,  technological,  technical, 
socio-economic  and  legal  information  [cur- 
rently Article  V.3  and  Annex  n.  M17-Adds.  2 
and  7]; 

Promote  education,  training  and  public 
awareness  related  to  climate  change  [cur- 
rently Article  V.4.  M  17-Add.  2]; 

Prepare  reports  [currently  Article  VII.l 
and  Annex  m.  M17-Adds.  4  and  7]  containing: 

A  description  of  relevant  national  cir- 
cumstances; 

A  national  inventory  of  all  emissions  of 
greenhouse  gases  and  precursors  developed  in 
accordance  with  agreed  criteria  and  meth- 
odology, and  all  greenhouse  gas  sink  en- 
hancement and  destruction; 

A  description  of  national  response  strate- 
gies to  mitigate  and  adapt  to  climate 
change,  including  those  taken  jointly  with 
other  parties;  in  this  context,  on  a  voluntary 
basis,  a  description  of  proposed  projects  in 
need  of  investment  and  an  estimate  of  the 
costs  and  net  greenhouse  gas  emissions  re- 
ductions associated  therewith; 

Estimated  changes  and  trends  in  net  emis- 
sions of  greenhouse  gases,  including  esti- 
mates of  net  effects  of  national  response 
strategy  actions;  and. 

A  description  of  methodologies  used  in 
making  estimates. 

WAYS  AND  MEANS 

Promote  technology  cooperation  to  assist 
parties  in  implementing  the  Convention,  in- 
cluding through  means  such  as; 

Technical  assistance; 

Capacity  buildings 

Environmentally  sound  technology  devel- 
opment; 

Environmentally  sound  technology  trans- 
fer; 

Environmentally  sound  technology  infor- 
mation exchange; 

Consider  providing,  on  a  voluntary  basis, 
financial  resources  for  the  purpose  of  assist- 
ing parties  in  implementing  the  Convention, 
particularly  the  preparation  of  reports  under 
Article  VU.l; 

Seek  ways  and  means,  both  oilateral  and 
multilateral,  to  foster  financial  and  tech- 
nical cooperation  between  Parties  to  imple- 
ment jointly  cost-effective  projects  identi- 
fied through  the  national  report  process  [of 
Article  —  and  — .] 

Cooperate  with,  and  participate  as  appro- 
priate, in  the  programs  of.  competent  inter- 
national bodies  to  implement  this  Conven- 
tion effectively. 

PROCEDURAL  AND  INSTrTUTIONAL 
ARRANGEMENTS 

As  referenced  in  Misc.  17.  Add.  3: 
Establish  a  Conference  of  the  Parties  as 
the  Convention's  supreme  body  to  perform 
enumerated  policy  functions  under  the  Con- 
vention, including  reviewing  policy  aspects 
of  the  reports  submitted  by  the  parties  [cur- 
rently Article  VI.l]; 

Establish  a  Secretariat  to  perform  enumer- 
ated administrative  functions  under  the  Con- 
vention [currently  Article  Article  V1.3]; 
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Estal  lish    a    multi-disciplinary    Advisory 
Commi;tee   of  appropriate  government  ex- 
perts t )  ensure  the  provision  of  regular  as- 
to  the  Conference  of  the  Parties 
state  of  knowledge  in  the  fields  of 
technological,  social  and  economic 
pertaining  to  climate  change  and 
8  [currently  VI. 5]; 
Establish  an  Advisory  Committee  on  Im- 
plemenpition  of  government  experts  to  re- 
a  technical  point  of  view,  the  re- 
submitted by  the  Parties  and  report  to 
ference  of  the  Parties  (currently  Ar- 
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Designate  a  funding  mechanism  [the  GEF] 
provision  of  financial  resources,  in- 
financial   resources   for   technology 
related  to  the  implementation 
Convention  [currently  Article  VI.6); 


for  the 
eluding 
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of  the 
and 

Estaliish  procedures  for  the  resolution  of 
questio  is/settlement  of  disputes  that  might 
arise  ui  der  the  Convention  [currently  V1I.2]. 

Talcei  1  together,  the  procedural  and  insti- 
tutlona  arrangements  outlined  in  this  sec- 
tion wi  uld  establish  a  process  that  would 
embodj  the  following: 

Prepa  ration  of  national  reports  based  on 
indlvldi  al  country  analyses  and  containing 
elemen  s  as  required  under  the  convention 
[It  is  u  iderstood  that  the  negotiators  would 
constioi  itively  address  the  issue  of  how  to 
help  m  edy  parties  meet  obligations  they 
might  I  ndertake  In  this  regard.]; 

Techijical  review  of  national  reports  by  the 

ntatlon  committee.  Including  an  as- 

of  projects   identified   for  assist- 
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policy    review    by    the    Con- 
of  the  Parties,  taking  into  account 
provided  from  the  Implementa- 
Scientlflc  Advisory  Committees; 

by  the  Conference  of  the 
of  general  guidelines  and  specific 
s  for  funding  to  be  considered  by  the 
1  mechanism  [GEF]  responsible  for 
ng  the  implementation  of  the  con- 
and  facilitating  Implementation  of 
proposed  by  parties  In  the  context  of 
n4tlonal  response  strategies. 

for  Parties  to  raise  questions  about 
of  the  convention  through 
friendly",    multilateral    procedure 
ifore  traditional  bilateral  dispute  set- 
process. 

( lORE.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator 
issouri  [Mr.  Bond]. 
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THE  PRESIDENT'S  ECONOMIC 
PLAN 

Mr.  BOND.  Mr.  President,  I  trust 
that  r  y  colleagiaes  who  have  been  in 
their  lome  States  during  the  Presi- 
dents Day  recess  have  heard  what  I 
heard,  and  that  is  an  anxiety,  a  con- 
cern ai  nong  our  citizens  that  this  body 
move  on  an  economic  plan.  People 
want  I  o  see  a  solid  economic  growth 
plan.  I  also  think  the.y  are  sufficiently 
wise  a  [id  sophisticated  that  they  are 
not  in  ;erested  in  partisan  quick  fixes 
or  the  30-second  sound  bite  when  it 
comes  to  matters  of  economic  policy. 

I  bel  ieve  the  President  has  put  for- 
ward 1 .  reasonable  proposal  on  which 
we  can  work,  and  he  has  also  set  a 
deadlii  le  that  is  certainly  achievable. 
Many   people   note   the   fact   that   we 


could  authorize  action  in  the  gulf  war 
in  only  4  days.  Obviously,  this  is  more 
complicated;  there  have  to  be  hearings, 
and  the  other  body  has  to  act.  But  I  be- 
lieve, now  that  we  have  taken  31  days 
to  look  at  the  message  and  the  pack- 
age, we  have  a  good  opportunity  in  the 
remaining  31  days  to  put  a  message  on 
the  President's  desk  that  is  reasonable 
and  responsible,  and  we  can  do  it  by 
March  20. 

As  for  the  particular  provisions,  I 
commend  the  President's  ideas  for  giv- 
ing long-term  savings  and  investment  a 
boost,  and  I  think  these  are  the  corner- 
stone on  which  our  Nation  must  build 
for  the  future. 

One  of  the  things  that  I  favor  very 
strongly  is  the  increase  in  the  depend- 
ent-child exemption  indexed  for  infla- 
tion. It  can  strengthen  American  fami- 
lies and  provide  meaningful,  long-term 
tax  relief  to  middle-income  people  with 
families.  The  President  is  correct  when 
he  says  many  of  the  problems  in  this 
country  come  about  because  our  fami- 
lies are  weak.  We  need  to  have  Govern- 
ment policies  that  strengthen,  not 
weaken  them. 

I  also  agree  with  the  proposal  to 
make  the  individual  retirement  ac- 
count of  up  to  S2,000  tax  deductible  to 
give  middle-class  taxpayers  an  oppor- 
tunity to  save  and  to  invest  for  the  fu- 
ture. The  added  features  of  allowing 
penalty-free  withdrawals  for  first-time 
home  buyers  and  for  education  and 
medical  expenses  should  encourage 
savings.  The  Federal  Reserve  Chair- 
man, Alan  Greenspan,  who  in  the  past 
has  not  been  a  friend  of  IRA's,  has  said 
they  are  at  least  worth  trying. 

In  addition,  I  commend  the  President 
for  his  push  for  a  permanent  extension 
of  tax  credits  for  low-income  housing 
and  research  and  development,  among 
others.  We  ought  to  make  those  perma- 
nent rather  than  go  through  the  annual 
extension  battles  because  I  think  they 
provide  significant  boosts  for  our  econ- 
omy. The  low-income  housing  credit 
encourages  the  private  sector  to  con- 
struct and  to  rehabilitate  the  Nation's 
rental  housing  stock  and  make  it  avail- 
able to  the  working  poor  and  other 
low-income  families. 

Also,  I  agree  with  the  proposal  to  en- 
courage investment  in  plant  and  equip- 
ment this  year  by  giving  an  added  de- 
preciation allowance  in  this  current 
year.  This  will  promote  the  capital  in- 
vestment, modernization,  and  growth 
that  we  need  to  provide  jobs  and  get 
people  working  again. 

The  first-time  credit  for  home  buyers 
obviously  would  provide  a  significant 
boost  to  encourage  building  and  growth 
in  the  housing  industry.  I  think  that  is 
warranted  under  the  circumstances. 

Finally,  I  think  the  President's  pro- 
posal to  reduce  capital  gains  held  for  a 
long  term  is  right  on  target.  We  have 
suffered  in  this  country  since  we  went, 
under  the  1986  Tax  Act,  back  to  a  sys- 
tem where  ordinary  income  tax  rates 


apply  to  the  long-term  gains  of  infla- 
tion. This  subject  has  been  brought  up 
to  me  more  times  by  middle-income 
taxpayers  than  any  other  proposal  on 
the  desk. 

I  cannot  tell  you  how  many  farmers 
have  told  me  that  they  consider  them- 
selves locked  in.  They  have  bought  a 
farm,  worked  it  for  many  years,  and 
they  are  nearing  retirement  age  or  at 
retirement  age.  They  would  like  to  be 
able  to  sell  their  property  and  to  use 
the  proceeds  for  their  retirement.  Un- 
fortunately, under  the  current  system, 
where  a  farm  has  been  held  25,  30,  or  40 
years,  the  price  in  today's  dollars  the 
farmer  would  receive  if  he  sold  that 
property  could  be  two  or  even  three 
times  what  he  paid  for  it.  yet  the  value 
of  that  money  would  be  less  than  he 
paid  initially.  In  essence,  if  he  were  to 
sell  it  today,  he  would  have  to  pay  or- 
dinary income  tax  rates  on  the  phan- 
tom gains  of  inflation.  That  is  just  not 
fair. 

In  addition,  lowering  capital  gains 
rates  would  provide  a  stimulus  for  the 
long-term  commitment  of  savings  to 
sound  investors,  giving  to  those  willing 
to  hold  the  assets  over  a  period  of  time 
a  signicant  boost  and  avoiding  the  pen- 
alty of  inflation  and  the  taxation  of 
phantom  gains. 

These  are  some  of  the  proposals  I 
think  should  and  must  be  considered 
by  this  body.  I  hope  we  can  work  to- 
gether without  partisan  rancor.  There 
may  be  differences  of  opinion,  but  it  is 
time  we  got  moving  on  and  adopting  a 
solid  economic  plan.  The  people  of  this 
country  expect  us  to  do  it,  and  we  owe 
it  to  them. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  the  Chair.  I 
yield  the  floor.  I  note  that  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  San- 
ford).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


TRIBUTE  TO  WILLIAM  E.  STOUT 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
on  Tuesday,  February  4,  the  State  of 
New  Jersey  lost  a  remarkable  individ- 
ual, William  E.  Stout.  Mr.  Stout  dedi- 
cated his  life  to  serving  his  commu- 
/nity,  his  State,  and  his  country.  He 
touched  the  lives  of  many  people  and 
will  leave  a  lasting  legacy  to  his  fam- 
ily, students,  and  colleagues. 

A  native  New  Jerseyite,  Mr.  Stout 
was  born  in  South  Amboy  and  spent  his 
young  adulthood  in  South  River  where 
he  went  to  South  River  High  School.  In 
high  school,  he  starred  in  basketball, 
football  and  baseball.  For  the  last  30 
years,  he  has  lived  in  North  Brunswick. 

After  graduating,  he  went  on  to  at- 
tend Valley  Forge  Military  Academy 
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and  then  Yale  University  where  he  re- 
ceived his  bachelor  of  arts  in  English  in 
1956.  While  at  Yale,  he  continued  to 
excel  in  athletics  and  lettered  in  var- 
sity football. 

He  served  in  the  U.S.  Navy  from  1954 
to  1956.  As  a  Navy  veteran,  he  was  a 
member  and  service  officer  for  Joyce 
Kilmer  Post  No.  25  of  the  American  Le- 
gion, Milltown. 

For  the  past  17  years,  Mr.  Stout  de- 
voted himself  to  teaching  and  coaching 
at  the  Hun  School  of  Princeton.  A  de- 
voted mathematics  teacher,  what  Mr. 
Stout  did  not  teach  in  the  classroom, 
he  taught  on  the  field.  As  a  baseball 
coach  at  the  Hun  School,  Mr.  Stout 
taught  his  players  the  art  of  competi- 
tion, the  importance  of  being  a  team 
player,  self-respect  and  discipline. 

Mr.  Stout's  devotion  to  his  faith  and 
to  his  church  was  always  in  evidence. 
He  was  a  member  of  St.  Paul's  United 
Church  of  Christ,  Millville.  Mr.  Stout 
served  as  an  elder  and  a  deacon.  In  ad- 
dition, he  put  his  teaching  skills  to 
work  at  St.  Paul's  by  serving  as  a  Sun- 
day school  teacher. 

Despite  his  active  schedule,  Mr. 
Stout  still  found  time  to  be  an  active 
member  of  the  South  River  Lions  Club. 
He  was  also  a  member  of  the  Bill 
Denny  Chapter  of  the  National  Foot- 
ball Hall  of  Fame. 

Admired  and  loved  by  family,  friends, 
colleagues,  and  students,  William  E. 
Stout  leaves  a  rich  legacy  of  contribu- 
tions to  his  community. 

I  extend  my  deepest  sympathies  to 
Mr.  Stout's  parents,  Elmer  and  Char- 
lotte, his  wife,  Kathleen,  his  four  chil- 
dren. Colleen,  Heidi,  Kenneth,  and 
David,  and  his  three  brothers,  Elmer, 
Donald,  and  David. 

Mr.  Stout  was  a  special  man  who  left 
a  lasting  mark  on  New  Jersey  and  on 
the  people  whom  he  touched  through 
his  involvement  in  the  community.  He 
will  be  missed. 
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CONGRESS  MUST  AVOID  FEEDING 
FRENZY 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  on 
January  28,  1992,  President  Bush  in  his 
State  of  the  Union  Address  announced 
additional  cuts  in  defense.  Since  that 
time  Members  of  Congress  from  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  have  criticized  the 
President's  cuts  as  being  insufficient. 
Some  of  these  critics  are  calling  for 
cuts  twice  or  more  than  the  $50  billion 
recommended  by  the  President. 

I  rise  today  to  voice  my  strong  oppo- 
sition to  any  additional  cuts  in  the 
President's  proposed  defense  budget. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  dark  cloud 
of  confrontation,  both  nuclear  and  con- 
ventional, has  lifted  significantly. 
There  is  also  no  doubt  that  strife, 
weapons  of  mass  destruction,  and  ter- 
rorism are  still  part  of  the  global  land- 
scape that  this  Nation  must  be  pre- 
pared to  defend — and  possibly  strike — 
against.  For  these  reasons  it  is  impera- 


tive that  our  Nation  maintain  a  strong 
and  viable  military  force  that  is  capa- 
ble of  responding  instantly  to  any  of 
these  threats  against  the  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  a  lone  voice 
in  the  wilderness  in  opposing  those 
Members  who  are  calling  for  larger 
cuts  in  our  defense  budget.  On  Feb- 
ruary 2,  1992,  the  Charleston  Post  & 
Courier  carried  an  editorial  titled: 
"Congress  Must  Avoid  Feeding  Fren- 
zy." The  article  cautioned  against  Con- 
gress making  additional  cuts  in  our  de- 
fense programs  during  this  time  of  eco- 
nomic crisis  and  world  instability.  The 
editorial  is  best  summarized  in  the  last 
sentence  which  states:  "Congress  may 
be  itching  to  get  its  hands  on  defense 
dollars,  but  as  General  Powell  said,  the 
watchword  should  be— no,  it  must  be— 
prudence." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  entire  editorial  from  the 
Charleston  Post  &  Courier  be  inserted 
in  the  Record  following  my  statement. 
[From  the  Charleston  Post  &  Courier.  Feb.  2, 

1992] 
,    CoNGKEss  Must  avoid  Fkkdino  Frknzy 

Defense  Secretary  Dick  Cheney  told  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  on  Friday 
that  deep  cuts  In  U.S.  forces  beyond  the  Pen- 
tagon's post-Cold  War  plan  would  be  "too 
dangerous"  and  could  undermine  the  na- 
tion's military  capability.  Nonsense,  says 
committee  member  Carl  Levin,  D-Mlch.,  who 
accused  the  military  of  having  a  "shop  'til 
you  drop"  mentality.  He  wants  to  take  a 
chain  saw  to  Defense  Department  appropria- 
tions. 

Sen.  Levin's  comments  are  typical  of  those 
on  Capitol  Hill  who  believe  the  military  is 
not  slimming  down  fast  enough  since  the  dis- 
integration of  communism.  Citing  what  he 
said  were  warehouses,  depots  and  bases 
jammed  with  $250  billion  worth  of  surplus 
military  goods,  the  Michigan  Democrat  said 
that  "It's  mind-boggling"  and  proposed  cut- 
ting additional  billions  of  dollars  from  the 
Fiscal  Year  1993  military  budget. 

Secretary  Cheney  responded  that  calls  for 
deeper  cuts,  regardless  of  the  rationale,  are 
too  steep  and  too  dangerous.  "If  we  fall  to 
fund  the  training  and  high  quality  we  have 
come  to  expect,  we  will  end  up  with  an  orga- 
nization that  still  outwardly  may  look  like  a 
military  but  that  simply  will  not  function," 
he  told  the  Senate  committee. 

Not  surprisingly.  Gen.  Colin  Powell,  chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  agreed  with 
Secretary  Cheney  and  challenged  the  percep- 
tion that  the  Defen.se  Department  is  drag- 
ging its  heels  on  cutting  costs.  "Let's  take 
this  new  world  with  a  bit  of  caution."  he  told 
The  Associated  Press  earlier.  "Let's  move 
with  some  prudence."  Gen.  Powell  said  U.S. 
forces  will  fall  to  about  1.6  million  by  1995 
from  current  levels  of  2  million. 

That  is  not  enough  for  some  membei's  of 
Congress,  who  take  a  dim  view  of  the  Penta- 
gon's plan  to  cancel  major  weapons  programs 
while  proposing  no  additional  troop  cuts  be- 
yond the  25  percent  reductions  now  under 
way.  As  part  of  those  cuts.  U.S.  troop  levels 
In  Europe  will  drop  to  150.000  by  1995.  Two 
years  ago,  there  were  314.000  Americans 
based  in  Europe.  Some  lawmakei-s  see  no 
need  at  all  for  U.S.  troops  in  Europe,  since 
the  collapse  of  the  Warsaw  Pact  and  the  So- 
viet Union. 

The  rush  to  slash  U.S.  troop  commitments 
abroad  may  sound  like  a  good  idea  in  an 


election  year,  but  "bringing  the  boys  home" 
may  not  be  all  it's  cracked  up  to  be.  For  one 
thing,  it  could  lead  to  a  substantial  increase 
in  the  unemployment  rolls.  Gen.  Powell  did 
not  mince  his  words.  "If  you  cut  the  force 
structure,  I'm  giving  you  unemployment, 
and  I'm  giving  you  unemployment  among 
young  people,  who  suffer  with  the  highest 
rates,  and  I'm  giving  you  unemployment 
that's  25  percent  minority,"  he  told  the  sen- 
ators Friday  during  testimony. 

The  AP  reported  that  you  could  have  heard 
a  pin  drop  in  the  committee  chamber,  and 
little  wonder:  Gen.  Powell's  point  was  well 
taken.  With  the  economy  struggling  to  work 
its  way  out  of  the  recession,  the  last  thing 
anyone  should  want  Is  to  needlessly  take  a 
large  number  of  young  people  off  the  tax 
rolls  and  deposit  them  in  the  unemployment 
lines.  Congress  may  be  itching  to  get  Its 
hands  on  defense  dollars,  but,  as  Gen.  Powell 
said,  the  watchword  should  be — no.  It  must 
be  -prudence. 


CLIMATE  CHANGE  NEGOTIATIONS 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  and 
Members  of  the  Senate,  today  in  New 
York,  the  Intergovernmental  Negotiat- 
ing Committee,  or  INC,  begins  another 
round  of  discussions  on  a  Framework 
Convention  on  Climate  Change.  This  is 
a  critical  round  of  talks.  Unless 
progress  is  made  in  New  York,  there 
will  be  no  substantive  international 
agreement  on  global  warming. 

Negotiations  have  progressed  slowly 
in  part  because  the  United  States  re- 
fuses to  commit  to  any  controls  on  car- 
bon dioxide,  the  dominant  greenhouse 
gas.  The  European  Community  has 
committed  to  a  policy  of  stabilizing 
CO2  emissions  at  1990  levels  by  the  year 
2000.  Other  nations  have  committed  to 
actual  reductions  in  emissions.  The 
United  States  has  isolated  itself  by  re- 
fusing to  commit  to  any  controls  on 
greenhouse  gas  emissions. 

The  administration  says  it  needs 
more  scientific  certainty  before  acting 
to  control  global  climate  change.  We 
have  heard  this  before.  The  administra- 
tion used  a  search  for  certainty  to 
delay  action  accelerating  phaseout  of 
ozone-depleting  chemicals.  The  addi- 
tional scientific  data  shows  that  the 
problem  was  much  more  serious  and 
widespread  than  previously  believed. 
The  administration  should  have  acted 
earlier.  The  delay  was  harmful. 

By  the  time  we  are  certain  of  all  the 
causes  and  effects  of  global  warming,  it 
will  be  too  late.  Even  if  we  stop  emit- 
ting all  greenhouse  gases  today,  we  are 
committed  to  more  warming  of  the 
Earth's  atmosphere.  Further  delay 
means  our  children  will  pay  an  even 
higher  price. 

We  are  told  by  the  administration 
that  it  will  cost  too  much  to  act.  But 
the  cost  of  inaction  is  the  cost  that  is 
too  high. 

To  avoid  increasing  carbon  dioxide 
emissions,  we  need  to  use  our  energy 
more  efficiently.  Energy  efficiency  cre- 
ates jobs  and  saves  money.  Curbing 
emissions   in   concert   with    other   na- 
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tionsl  will  create  global  markets  for 
Amet  ican  products  and  services  that 
impn  ve  efficiency  and  reduce  emis- 
sions Some  other  nations,  such  as 
Japai  and  Germany,  already  see  the 
oppoi  bunities. 

We  forfeit  both  an  environmental  and 
trade  edge  by  hesitating  for  so  long. 

Clii  late  change  is  not  simply  a  mat- 
ter of  a  few  more  warm  days.  Island  na- 
tions today  suffer  adverse  effects  that 
some  believe  to  be  attributable  to  cli- 
mate change.  For  example,  four  islands 
in  th  J  Maldives  have  been  evacuated 
becau  5e  they  are  being  flooded  by  ris- 
w  iters. 
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tself,  the  United  States  contrib- 
10  percent  of  the  entire  world's 
dioxide  emissions.  Yet  the  ad- 
isolates  the  United  States 
shrinks  from  leading  the  world 
aggressive   environmental   diplo- 
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une.  leaders  of  the  world  will 
in  Brazil  for  the  Earth  summit, 
of  the  U.N.  Commission  on 
and  Development 
[UNCfiD].  It  has  been  20  years  since  the 
worldwide  environmental  con- 
.  President  Bush  has  made  no 
itment  to  attend,  even  though 
other  heads  of  state  have. 
Unless  the  U.S.  position  changes  dra- 
and  quickly,  the  United 
will  be  isolated  from  those  who 
willing  to  act  now.  We  cannot  af- 
jnvironmental  timidity  on  this 
1  issue.  The  planet  needs  sus- 
and  meaningful  action, 
other  members  of  the  UNCED 
delegation,  the  observer  group 
Commission  on  Environment 
[Development,  will  meet  later 
with  State  Department  officials 
di^uss  the  prospects  for  the  meet- 
Brazil.  At  that  meeting  I  plan  to 
preseAt  my  recommendation  that  the 
admii  istration  act  in  concert  with  our 
Euroi  ean  allies  to  protect  the  earth 
changing  climate, 
the  administration  to  use  the 
opportunity  of  the  INC  meeting  in  New 
;o  change  its  course  to  one  of  en- 
vironfiental  protection. 
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PR  yrECTING  THE  REGULATOR 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  the 
Wall  i  itreet  Journal  of  today  has  an  in- 
terest Ing  article  in  it  which  reads,  in 
the  fli  st  paragraph,  as  follows: 

Digital  Revolution  has  reached  Glas- 
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small  town  100  miles  south  of  Lou- 
the  local  electric  utility  has  installed 
vay  monitoring  system  that  can  con- 
lectricity  by  automatically  shutting 
heaters  and  taking  other  load-re- 
steps.  The  same  network  can  deliver 
mages,  news  and  information.  So.  in 
Glasgow  Electric  Board  became  the 
second  cable-TV  provider,  feeding 
broadciists  to  about  1.800  residents  for  a  fee. 
In  re!  ponse,  the  original  cable  company 
slashe  i  rates  and  unsuccessfully  asked  a 
court  |o  evict  the  utility  from  its  turf. 
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Mr.  President,  I  raise  this  because, 
one,  there  are  echoes  of  the  energy  bill 
in  here  in  that  we  have  asked  people  to 
invest  in  technology  which  will  provide 
greater  efficiency  in  America.  But  it  is 
interesting,  in  light  of  the  fact  that  we 
just  passed  a  reregulation  of  the  cable 
industry,  that  what  we  will  probably 
end  up  doing  is  protecting  the  regu- 
lator. We  will  probably  end  up  putting 
a  fence  around  those  who  were  re-regu- 
lated and  the  competition  that  the 
newspapers  are  now  so  desperate  to 
avoid  that  will  come  from  the  elec- 
tronics industry  is  also  probably  going 
to  be  denied  other  towns  because  under 
the  regulations,  my  guess  is  that  these 
new  entrants  will  have  to  jump 
through  hoops  of  regulatory  require- 
ments that  will  be  uneconomic. 

So  probably,  Mr.  President,  what  we 
did  when  we  passed  that  cable  reregula- 
tion bill  was  basically  to  deny  Ameri- 
cans the  opportunities  that  are  coming 
their  way  very  quickly  in  an  advancing 
technological  age  which  they  ought  to 
benefit  from  but  sadly  will  probably  be 
protected  from. 


KENTUCKY  RESOLUTION  ON  REGU- 
LATION OF  CABLE  TELEVISION 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  the  Ken- 
tucky House  of  Representatives  re- 
cently adopted  a  resolution  regarding 
the  regulation  of  cable  television. 
Since  the  Senate  acted  on  this  issue  on 
January  31,  1992,  I  would  like  to  share 
with  my  colleagues  the  views  of  the 
Kentucky  House  of  Representatives.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  House 
Resolution  67  be  printed  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

House  Resolution  No.  67 

Representative  J.  Dorsey  Ridley  intro- 
duced the  following  resolution  which  was  or- 
dered to  be  printed. 

Whereas,  the  Cable  Communication  Act  of 
1984  stripped  states  and  municipalities  of  any 
meaningful  control  over  cable  television  pro- 
viders; and 

Whereas,  cable  companies  enjoy  service 
monopolies  in  most  parts  of  Kentucky,  a  re- 
sult of  earlier  franchise  arrangements;  and 

Whereas,  many  cable  operators  have  mis- 
used their  freedoms  under  the  1984  Act  to  im- 
pose rate  increases,  of  up  to  300%  in  some  lo- 
calities, to  arbitrarily  change  program  offer- 
ings, and  to  reduce  the  quality  of  service  to 
their  captive  customers;  and 

Whereas,  the  power  of  cable  operators  to 
control  the  information  sent  to  viewers  is 
easily  abused  and  must  be  subjected  to 
meaningful  public  control;  and 

Whereas,  public  outcry  over  excessive  rate 
increases  and  other  abusers  of  monopoly 
power  by  the  cable  industry  has  led  the  Con- 
gress to  reconsider  its  1984  deregulation  of 
the  industry;  and 

Whereas,  the  United  States  Senate  has 
passed  the  Cable  Television  Consumer  Pro- 
tection Act  of  1991  (S.  12).  to  give  local  regu- 
latory authorities  more  power  to  regulate 
cable  television  rates; 

Now,  therefore,  be  it 


Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  General  Assetnbly  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Kentucky: 

Section  1.  That  the  Kentucky  House  of 
Representatives  supports  the  efforts  of  Con- 
gress to  fashion  fair  and  effective  legislation 
to  restore  some  state  and  local  control  over 
the  cable  television  industry. 

Section  2.  That  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives urges  the  members  of  Kentucky's  Con- 
gressional delegation  to  support  revisions  of 
the  Cable  Communications  Act  of  1984  which 
will  restore  regulatory  authority  to  the 
states  and  localities. 

Section  3.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
shall  be  sent  to  each  member  of  Kentucky's 
Congressional  delegation. 


COMMENDING  EDWARD  J. 
LIEBMAN 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  on  Janu- 
ary 31,  of  this  year,  the  Department  of 
the  Navy,  the  Congress,  and  the  Nation 
lost  the  services  of  a  dedicated  public 
servant.  On  that  day,  Mr.  Edward  J. 
Liebman  retired  from  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy's  Office  of  Legislative  Affairs. 
Mr.  Liebman's  retirement  marked  the 
end  of  50  years  of  service  to  our  coun- 
try within  the  U.S.  Navy. 

Commissioned  as  a  naval  officer  in 
1942,  Mr.  Liebman  interrupted  his  law 
studies  to  serve  his  Nation  during 
World  War  II.  Upon  release  from  active 
duty  after  the  war,  he  completed  his 
legal  education  and  later  earned  a  mas- 
ter of  law  degree. 

In  1962,  Ed  was  assigned  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy's  Office  of  Legisla- 
tive Affairs.  This  assignment  began 
what  was  to  be  an  unbroken  three  dec- 
ade period  of  service  to  both  the  Sec- 
retary and  the  Congress.  Upon  his  re- 
tirement from  active  duty  in  1967,  Ed 
transitioned  to  a  civilian  position  in 
that  office,  a  position  which  he  held 
until  his  recent  retirement  from  Civil 
Service.  During  this  entire  period,  Ed 
was  the  Navy's  spokes  person  for  a  va- 
riety of  issues,  but  particularly  for  its 
military  construction  and  facility  de- 
velopment programs. 

During  these  30  years,  it  is  estimated 
that  Mr.  Liebman  provided  the  ration- 
ale for  some  8,000  individual  construc- 
tion projects  around  the  world,  with  an 
estimated  value  of  $25  billion.  His  even 
temper,  wisdom,  and  extraordinarily 
long  tenure  gave  him  opportunities  to 
help  shape  the  Department's  legisla- 
tive strategy  for  numerous  important 
seapower  programs. 

The  Senate  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee has  been  the  recipient  of  a  great 
deal  of  Mr.  Liebman's  counsel.  No  mat- 
ter how  controversial  the  issue,  mem- 
bers of  our  committee  could  count  on 
Ed  Liebman  to  do  his  best  to  provide  us 
with  timely  and  accurate  information. 

A  real  gentleman,  Ed  Liebman  was 
courteous  to  a  fault.  Regardless  of  the 
difficult  questions  we  might  ask  about 
specific  programs,  no  matter  what  our 
views  might  be,  we  always  knew  that 
Ed's  integrity  was  behind  any  informa- 
tion he  gave  us  or  our  staffs. 


The  Department  of  the  Navy,  the 
Congress,  and  the  American  people 
have  been  well  served  for  over  50  years 
by  this  dedicated  sailor.  Ed  Liebman 
will  long  be  remembered  as  the  voice  of 
Navy  facility  construction.  He  will  be 
sorely  missed.  We  wish  Ed  and  his  wife 
Joan,  who  is  a  well-known  artist,  our 
very  best  as  they  begin  this  new  chap- 
ter in  their  life  together. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  what 
is  the  pending  business? 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Morning 
business  is  closed. 


NATIONAL  ENERGY  SECURITY  ACT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  now  resume  consideration  of  S. 
2166,  which  the  clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  bill  (S.  2166)  to  reduce  the  Nation's  de- 
pendence on  imported  oil,  to  provide  for  the 
energy  security  of  the  Nation,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration  of 
the  bill. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  on 
last  Friday,  I  alerted  the  Senate  to  the 
fact  that  we  were  reaching  the  final 
stages  of  this  energy  bill,  and  that  the 
more  difficult  things  had  been  worked 
out,  including  the  matter  with  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina, the  present  occupant  of  the  chair, 
which  was  a  big  breakthrough  in  terms 
of  agreement  on  the  bill.  I  also  alert 
the  Senate  to  the  fact  that  we  expected 
that  the  ANWR  amendment  probably 
would  not  require  a  debate  and  a  vote, 
and  that  appears  to  be  the  case. 

I  see  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  Murkowski]  on  the  floor, 
and  he  will  soon  seek  recognition.  He 
can  speak  for  himself  as  to  his  inten- 
tions on  that  amendment. 

As  I  put  the  Senate  on  alert  last  Fri- 
day, I  repeat  now,  that  when  we  finish 
with  this  ANWR  amendment— and  I  ex- 
pect we  will  probably  have  30  minutes 
of  debate;  is  that  correct,  I  ask  the 
Senator  from  Alaska? 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President,  in 
response  to  my  friend  from  Louisiana, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be 
recognized  to  control  up  to,  but  not 
more  than,  30  minutes. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  so 
that  at  the  conclusion  of  that  30  min- 
utes of  debate,  when  unanimous  con- 
sent is  granted — and  I  expect  it  to  be 
granted— we  will  then  be  open  for  fur- 
ther amendments,  and  I  hope  that  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Bryan]  will  come  with  his,  which 
will  be  a  fairly  short  debate  followed 
by  a  vote,  so  that  there  should  be  a 
vote  this  morning. 

We  hope  to  have  passage  of  this  bill 
this  evening.  So  I  say  to  Senators  that 


if  they  have  some  amendments  they 
are  thinking  about  offering,  or  think- 
ing about  drawing  up,  now  is  the  time, 
because  when  the  time  comes  for  third 
reading,  we  have  repeatedly  urged  and 
beseeched  Senators  to  come  with  their 
amendments.  Now  is  the  final  hour. 
This  is  the  11th  hour,  and  we  are  open 
for  business,  ready  to  negotiate,  ready 
to  debate,  ready  to  vote.  We  are  also 
ready  to  go  to  third  reading  on  this 
bill. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be 
recognized  to  control  up  to  30  minutes 
for  debate  in  lieu  of  my  offering  an 
amendment  under  the  consent  order  of 
February  6,  1992. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  my  colleague,  the  chairman  of 
the  Energy  Committee,  Senator  John- 
ston, and  the  ranking  member.  Sen- 
ator Wallop,  for  accommodating  the 
request  of  myself  and  Senator  Ste- 
vens. 

As  the  Chair  knows,  we  left  the  body 
Thursday  afternoon  and  went  to  Alas- 
ka for  a  series  of  meetings  with  our 
Governor  and  legislature  concerning 
the  status  of  the  ANWR  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  not  my  intent  to 
tie  up  the  Senate  and  endanger  the  pas- 
sage of  the  chairman's  bill  which  is  be- 
fore this  body. 

Further,  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  in- 
tend to  talk  at  length  about  the  size  of 
ANWR's  coastal  plain  or  the  develop- 
ment there  as  compared  with  the  vast- 
ness  of  the  entire  Arctic  range.  I  will 
not  speak  at  length  about  ANWR's  19 
million  acres.  The  fact  that  ANWR  is 
the  size  of  the  State  of  Maine  is  evi- 
denced to  many  of  my  colleagues. 

The  proposal  of  development  within 
ANWR  would  also  affect  a  small  area, 
12,500  acres,  or  an  area  about  the  size  of 
the  Dulles  International  Airport. 

I  am  not  going  to  speak  at  length 
this  morning  over  the  fact  that  already 
oil  and  gas  drilling  and  development 
exist  in  53  national  wildlife  refugees.  I 
do  not  know  how  many  of  my  col- 
leagues are  aware  of  that,  but  it  is  a 
fact  that  53  other  national  wildlife  ref- 
ugees already  have  oil  and  gas  develop- 
ment. 

I  am  not  going  to  speak  at  great 
length  on  the  porcupine  caribou  herd 
or  the  central  Arctic  caribou  herd  that 
we  heard  so  much  about  in  this  body 
from  so-called  experts.  Nor  will  I  offer 
a  comparison  over  the  scenario  that  15 
years  ago  in  the  central  Arctic  herd, 
there  were  approximately  3,000  caribou 
animals  and  today  there  are  some 
18.000. 

I  am  not  going  to  dwell  at  length  on 
the  realization  that  only  145  tourists 
visited  ANWR  last  year  at  a  cost  of 


about  S5,000  each.  Obviously,  this  is  an 
elitist  group  with  money  to  bum,  not 
the  average  American. 

I  have  raised  these  issues  in  the  past, 
Mr.  President,  today  I  am  going  to  talk 
about  arguments  that  were  raised  in 
the  early  1970's.  Arguments  over 
whether  Prudhoe  Bay  could  be  devel- 
oped safely.  There  are  the  same  argu- 
ments that  we  are  hearing  today  rel- 
ative to  the  development  that  we  an- 
ticipate might  take  place  if  there  is  oil 
an  ANWR. 

The  concern  then,  Mr.  President,  was 
could  a  pipeline  be  built  in  permafrost, 
a  pipeline  that  contained  hot  oil? 
Would  it  continue  to  melt  the  perma- 
frost, would  it  break  or  sink?  Some- 
body suggested  it  might  melt  a  signifi- 
cant portion  of  the  Elarth. 

There  was  another  question,  Mr. 
President,  as  to  whether  or  not  caribou 
and  the  moose  would  cross  the  pipeline 
or,  would  we  be  building  a  giant  fence 
some  800  miles  north  and  south  along 
Alaska,  a  fence  that  no  game  could 
pass  between? 

Well,  clearly,  Mr.  President,  it  was 
not  the  case.  We  have  had  some  15 
years  of  operational  experience  with 
the  Prudhoe  Bay  field  and  the  800-mile 
pipeline. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  President,  it  is 
rather  significant  to  note  that  in  that 
15  years  Alaska  North  Slope  oilfields 
have  been  producing  nearly  20  percent 
of  the  total  domestic  crude  oil  pro- 
duced in  the  United  States.  One  won- 
ders where  our  Nation  would  be  with- 
out oil  from  Alaska. 

These  are  some  of  the  things  that  we 
are  seeing  reappear  again  to  be  ad- 
dressed in  the  merits  of  ANWR,  and  I 
must  say  it  is  somewhat  frustrating 
that  here  we  have  an  actual  experi- 
ence—Prudhoe  Bay  I  might  add  is  the 
best  oil  field  in  the  world.  One  can 
criticize  it,  but,  nevertheless,  from  the 
standpoint  of  advanced  technology,  it 
is  the  best  in  the  world.  If  we  were 
lucky  enough  to  be  able  to  open 
ANWR,  quite  clearly  the  improvements 
that  we  have  learned  over  the  last  15 
years  in  Prudhoe  Bay  could  be  applied 
to  the  new  field. 

I  think  it  is  appropriate  to  note  once 
again  the  size  of  the  footprint  because 
much  is  made  of  the  development  in 
this  area.  It  is  estimated  that  that 
footprint  would  equal  12,500  acres.  But 
people  have  said,  "Well,  you  have  heard 
that  from  the  Senator  from  Alaska" 
truly,  is  there  a  comparison? 

I  suggest,  Mr.  President,  that  there  is 
a  comparison.  Two  years  ago  we 
brought  in  an  extended  field,  the  Endi- 
cott  field.  It  was  an  extension  of  the 
Prudhoe  Bay  field  and  came  in  as  the 
10th  largest  producing  field  in  United 
States  at  approximately  100,000  barrels 
a  day. 

Currently,  the  Endicott  field  is  pro- 
ducing 100,000  barrels  a  day  and  it  is 
now  the  6th  largest  oilfield  producing 
in  the  United  States  and  the  footprint 
is  56  acres. 
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would  sugrgest  the  Endicott  field 
that  we  have  technology  that  can 
the  footprint  manageable. 
President,  as  we  reflect  on  the 
of  this  body,  I  think  we  can  say 
<  nee  again  we  have  in  this  Senate 
making  the  hard  decision  to  do 
is  right  for  the  Nation.  Congress 
filled  to  make  the  decision  nec- 
to  lead  our  Nation  into  the  fu- 
this  time  and  in  doing  so  Amer- 
ire  condemned  to  the  frustration, 
n,    that   results   from    our   na- 
energy  policy  to  be  set  by  coun- 
(  ther  than  the  United  States. 
ANWR   is  good   public   policy, 
policy  seems  to  have  been  lost 
soiie  degree  by  politics.  We  seem 
almost  hell-bent,  Mr.  President, 
ise  our  dependence  on  OPEC, 
halve  already  seen  the  results  of  our 
on  OPEC  as  evidenced  by 
position  in  the  gulf  war.  And  as  we 
o   the   future,   with   the   modest 
oil,  we  see  it  very,  very  easy  to 
to  import  more  oil.  We  are 
utilizing  some  16  million  bar- 
day,  importing  approximately  8 
barrels  a  day,   increasing  all 
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President,  last  year  23  Members 
and  223  congressional  staff- 
ited  ANWR  at  our  invitation  and 
f  our  Governor.   They  saw   the 
.  treeless  expanse  of  that  coastal 
They   listened   to   the   Eskimos 
ve  there  voice  their  support  for 
development.    Some    of    those 
broke  apart  rock  and  smelled 
trapped  in  sandstone  outcrops, 
ilso  saw  the  comparative  Alas- 
development  at  Prudhoe  Bay. 
know    oil    can    be   developed    in 
without  destroying  the  wildlife 
environment. 

they  recognize,  Mr.  President, 
we  can  send  a  man  to  the  Moon, 
undertake  a  responsible   pro- 
of development   in    the    ANWR 
plain. 

kind  of  humorous,   Mr.   Presi- 

had  the  opportunity  to  make 

)f  these  trips.  I  recall  one  of  our 

got  off  the  airplane  at  Dead 

which  is  the  area  surrounding 

Bay,  got  on  a  helicopter  and 

to  the  ANWR  coastal  plain.  He 

of    the    helicopter,     looked 

,  and  the  first  question  he  asked 

Vhere  is  the  wilderness?"  Some- 

;he     individual     thought     there 

be  a  sign  or  some  evidence  that 

lis  was  a  wilderness.  The  wilder- 

a  state  of  mind.   In  fact,   the 

plain  is  treeless,  it  has  no  for- 

mountains. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  kind  of  in- 

ng  to   reflect  where  we  are  on 

.  The  President  has  indicated 

will  be  forthcoming  to  this 

n  the  economic  recovery  pack- 


is  sue. 

a;iwr 


merits  of  that  relative  to  jobs 
for  themselves.  I  will  talk  about 
little  later. 


But  I  think  it  is  quite  evident  by  the 
debate  that  took  place  a  week  ago  last 
Thursday  that  there  are  a  number  of 
my  colleagues  that  are  very,  very  un- 
comfortable about  connecting  ANWR 
in  the  economic  recovery  package  and 
would  feel  much  better  if  they  had  the 
assurance  that  ANWR  were  not  coming 
up  again. 

Well,  I  assure  you,  Mr.  President, 
ANWR  will  be  up  again  and  again  and 
again,  until  eventually  it  becomes  a  re- 
ality, because  it  is  the  right  thing  to 
do. 

Mr.  President,  I  unfortunately  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  politics 
have  overtaken  policy.  We  realize  that 
we  are  in  an  election  year.  Despite  the 
truth  that  ANWR's  potential  oil  re- 
serves are  vital  to  America,  each  of  our 
five  Democratic  candidates  for  Presi- 
dent has  come  out  in  opposition  to 
ANWR  development.  On  the  other 
hand,  both  the  President  and  Repub- 
lican challenger  support  ANWR  devel- 
opment. 

Even  here  in  the  Senate,  politics 
have  overtaken  policy.  As  we  know,  a 
filibuster,  led  by  Members  on  the  other 
side,  by  the  ANWR  opponents,-  killed 
last  year's  energy  bill  in  the  Senate — 
and  that  was  in  November  of  last 
year — by  simply  filibustering  the  mo- 
tion to  proceed. 

Unfortunately,  no  alternative  was 
proposed  by  the  critics,  and  this  year 
the  leadership  from  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle  will  not  allow  an  up  or  down 
vote  on  ANWR,  which  is  what  Alaskans 
have  demanded.  We  wanted  an  up  or 
down  vote.  We  asked  for  unanimous 
consent.  Unanimous  consent  was 
granted  in  the  Republican  Caucus,  and 
six  Democrats  objected  to  it  in  the 
Democratic  Caucus. 

So  Senate  bill  2166,  which  is  before 
us,  offers  no  new  domestic  oil  produc- 
tion without  ANWR,  and  the  best  that 
we  can  get  from  the  majority  is  4  hours 
of  debate  on  a  procedural  motion  to 
table  an  ANWR  amendment. 

Well,  Mr.  President,  where  are  we?  If 
we  look  at  what  ANWR  was  supposed 
to  do  in  the  energy  bill,  I  think  it  bears 
a  reference,  because  it  was  to  fund 
many  of  the  things  that  we  had  from 
the  technical  point  of  view  to  reduce 
our  dependence  on  imported  oil.  There 
were  funds  for  research  and  demonstra- 
tion programs,  for  alternative  fuels,  for 
advanced  oil  recovery,  for  energy  effi- 
ciency, for  clean  coal,  electric  genera- 
tion transmission,  electric  vehicles, 
solar  energy.  These  are  just  a  few,  Mr. 
President.  Now,  without  revenue  from 
ANWR  where  do  we  fund  these  pro- 
grams? The  assumption  is  we  will  fund 
them  through  the  appropriation  proc- 
ess. 

Mr.  President,  I  hold  in  my  hand  an 
amendment  to  S.  2166.  which  is  the  Na- 
tional Energy  Security  Act  of  1992. 
This  amendment  would  allow  the  envi- 
ronmentally responsible  development 
of   the    oil    and   gas   resources   of   the 


Coastal  Plain  of  the  Arctic  National 
Wildlife  Refuge.  This  would  encourage 
American  oil  production,  preserve 
American  dollars,  and  create  American 
jobs. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  con- 
tains the  same  language  as  reported 
out  of  the  Energy  Committee  in  May 
1991,  where  a  majority  of  Members  of 
that  committee  voted  out  ANWR  17  to 
3.  This  is  the  same  language  that  was 
stripped  out  of  the  current  version  of 
the  energy  bill  that  is  before  us  today. 

But  this  amendment  is  not  just  lan- 
guage to  be  added  to  the  bill.  This 
amendment  is  not  written  with  empty 
words.  Mr.  President,  this  represents 
some  755,000  jobs  in  our  Nation,  in 
some  47  States.  This  stack  of  paper  I 
referred  to  represents  one  of  the  larg- 
est jobs  projects  ever  placed  before  the 
U.S.  Congress.  And  the  best  oppor- 
tunity I  am  able  to  obtain  on  this  en- 
ergy bill  is  a  limited  debate  on  a  mo- 
tion to  table.  Well,  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  that  this  body  simply  is  duck- 
ing the  issue. 

Mr.  President,  last  year  some  500,000 
Americans  lost  their  jobs.  In  the  last  10 
years,  317,000  jobs  have  been  lost  in  the 
petroleum  industry.  That  is  more  than 
in  the  steel,  chemical,  electronics,  tex- 
tile, or  automobile  industries. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
notation  from  the  Independent  Petro- 
leum Association  of  America  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcord,  as  follows: 
317.000  JOH.s  Lost;  That's  No  Energy  Policy 

More  jobs  have  been  lost  in  the  U.S.  oil  and 
natural  gas  producing  industry  than  almost 
any  other  U.S.  industry  over  the  last  ten 
years.  More  than  in  the  steel,  chemical,  elec- 
tronics, textile  or  automobile  industries. 

More  than  317,000  families  lost  their  pay- 
checks. Thousands  of  small  businesses  have 
closed— because  America's  enei-gy  policy 
doesn't  make  sense. 

Why  fig'ht  another  desert  war  to  protect 
America's  energy  future?  Let's  put  Ameri- 
cans back  to  work  developing  enei-gy  here  at 
home  by  eliminating  the  tax  penalty  on  do- 
mestic drilling.  We  think  that  makes  more 
.sense. 

We  are  the  Independent  Petroleum  Asso- 
ciation of  America.  We  are  visiting  Congress 
this  week  with  a  plan  to  help  put  America's 
natural  gas  and  oil  workers  back  to  work. 
Won't  you  help? 

There  are  317,000  reasons  why  you  should. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President,  the 
situation  is  that  there  are  approxi- 
mately 317,000  jobs  lost  in  the  indus- 
tries that  I  have  mentioned.  These  are 
jobs  that,  with  an  energy  bill  that  posi- 
tively supported  alternative  energy  de- 
velopment as  well  as  recovery  of  exist- 
ing oil  wells,  existing  coverage  in  the 
overthrust  belt,  and  more  specifically, 
on  those  small  stripper  wells  that 
could  be  rejuvenated,  would  provide 
new  paychecks  for  some  of  the  317,000 
Americans  that  have  lost  their  jobs. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  to 
open'  the  Arctic  National  Wildlife  Ref- 


uge to  oil  and  gas  leasing  and  develop- 
ment will  create  jobs  In  this  country; 
it  will  stimulate  the  national  economy; 
and  it  will  reduce  the  trade  deficit. 

Mr.  President,  consider  the  merits  of 
the  largest  single  jobs  project  in  North 
America.  I  am  referring  specifically  to 
an  ad  that  is  currently  running  in  Roll 
Call,  and  other  articles  throughout  the 
country.  This  is  done  by  the  Wharton 
Forecasting  Associates,  who  studied 
the  economic  impact  of  developing 
ANWR,  and  projected,  by  the  year  2005, 
this  development  could  create  some 
755,000  jobs.  These  are  jobs  that  are 
spread  through  every  State  in  the  Na- 
tion: Some  80,000  in  California:  31,900  in 
Ohio;  34,000  Florida;  60,000  in  Texas; 
22,000  in  New  Jersey;  and  even  2,000  in 
tiny  Delaware. 

These  are  real  jobs  for  the  men  and 
women  of  America.  Mr.  President;  un- 
employed workers  looking  for  jobs,  not 
handouts:  jobs  like  engineers,  welders, 
truckers,  manufacturers,  construction 
workers  of  all  types.  That  is  why  labor 
supports  opening  ANWR.  That  is  why 
the  National  Association  of  Manufac- 
turers, the  American  Mining  Congress, 
the  Associated  Builders  and  Contrac- 
tors, the  National  Grange,  and  the  U.S. 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  to  name  a  few, 
support  opening  ANWR. 

And  think  again,  Mr.  President,  of 
the  challenge  that  we  all  have  as  a  con- 
sequence of  the  reduction  of  our  mili- 
tary forces  in  this  country;  highly 
trained  personnel  coming  out  of  very 
responsible  positions.  We  have  an  obli- 
gation to  funnel  them  into  a  highly 
technical  private  sector  that  motivates 
our  economy.  That  is  not  going  to  be 
easy.  But  nevertheless,  it  is  a  challenge 
that  we  have  before  us  as  we  look  to 
our  international  partners,  some  who 
are  bent  on  controlling  the  world's 
high  technology.  And  here  we  are,  Mr. 
President,  with  an  opportunity  to  fun- 
nel a  portion  of  this  work  force  into  a 
highly  technical  area,  and  that  is  to  re- 
duce our  dependence  on  imported  oil 
and  develop  alternative  energy  sources 
so  that  we  could  become  less  depend- 
ent. It  seems  inconsistent  to  me,  Mr. 
President,  that  we  fail  to  address  that 
challenge. 

Mr.  President,  when  we  talk  about 
jump  starting  the  economy,  we  have 
many  things  to  consider.  One  is  the  de- 
velopment of  ANWR.  From  the  stand- 
point of  its  contribution  to  the  gross 
national  product,  it  is  estimated  that 
contribution  would  be  about  $50  billion. 
ANWR  development  could  provide  bil- 
lions of  dollars  of  taxes  and  royalties 
to  the  Federal  and  State  governments 
each  year. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  real  dollars. 
Prudhoe  Bay  is  proof.  Since  1977,  Alas- 
ka's North  Slope  oil  companies  have 
made  direct  purchases  of  supplies  and 
services  from  every  State,  totaling  in 
excess  of  $47  billion.  The  total  con- 
tribution to  the  U.S.  economy  to  date 
from  this  existing  Prudhoe  Bay  oil  de- 


velopment is  over  $300  billion.  ANWR 
development  could  well  be  of  a  similar 
magnitude. 

Unlike  other  proposals  to  stimulate 
the  economy,  the  huge  boost  resulting 
from  ANWR  development  can  be  real- 
ized without  costing  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment one  penny.  Not  one  penny,  Mr. 
President.  In  fact,  lease  sales,  bonus 
bids,  and  royalties  will  actually  raise 
billions  of  dollars  for  the  Federal 
Treasury. 

And  the  balance  of  trade,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. If  one  looks  at  the  balance  of 
trade,  one  finds  that  half  is  oil  and  the 
other  half,  for  all  practical  purposes,  is 
our  trade  deficit  with  Japan.  American 
dependency  on  imported  oil  is  once 
again  over  50  percent.  In  1990,  our  Na- 
tion spent  $54.7  billion  on  imported  oil. 
That  is  oil  that  came  in  in  foreign 
ships,  crewed  by  foreigm  sailors,  built 
in  foreign  yards.  That  is  more  than 
one-half  of  our  total  trade  deficit  for 
imported  oil.  It  is  more  than  we  spend, 
Mr.  President,  for  all  Japanese  goods. 

We  hear  cries  of  alarm  in  this  body 
about  Japanese  cars.  Mr.  President, 
imported  oil  expenditures  are  more 
than  2  times  what  we  spend  on  im- 
ported Japanese  cars. 

How  would  ANWR  development  affect 
the  balance  of  trade?  $180  billion  would 
not  be  sent  overseas.  Imagine  what  $180 
billion  would  do  to  this  U.S.  economy. 
Now  imagine  what  $180  billion  would  be 
used  for  in  oil-exporting  countries  like 
Iraq  and  Iran. 

Without  new  domestic  areas  of  poten- 
tial oil  discovery  available  for  explo- 
ration, the  petroleum  industry  will  in- 
creasingly spend  their  exploration  and 
subsequent  development  budgets  in  for- 
eign countries.  We  are  seeing  that  now, 
Mr.  President.  The  U.S.  oil  industry  is 
going  overseas,  establishing  them- 
selves, and  simply  operating  under  the 
theory  that  we  will  buy  the  imported 
product  from  overseas,  and,  indeed,  we 
will.  Unfortunately,  as  I  said,  "This  is 
happening,  and  we  are  not  doing  any- 
thing about  it." 

In  closing,  let  me  ask  how  long  must 
good  policy  lose  to  politics?  How  long 
will  this  body  refuse  to  consider  open- 
ing the  coastal  plain  of  ANWR?  How 
high  must  the  price  of  gas  go  up?  Must 
we  have  gas  lines  again,  or  another  war 
in  the  Middle  East?  The  battle  over 
ANWR  is  not  about  the  loss  of  mystical 
wilderness  values  or  manipulated  ru- 
nrors  of  environmental  destruction.  It 
is  about  real  people,  working  people, 
people  out  of  work.  It  is  about  having 
gasoline  in  our  cars,  turning  on  our 
lights  in  our  schools,  putting  food  on 
our  tables. 

Politics,  Mr.  President,  must  not  de- 
feat 755.000  jobs.  Politics  must  not  de- 
feat $50  billion  in  the  gross  national 
product.  Politics  must  not  defeat  $180 
billion  of  economic  boost  to  the  Amer- 
ican economy. 

Mr.  President,  I  simply  refuse  to 
allow   an   issue   as   important   as   the 


opening  of  the  coastal  plain  of  ANWR 
to  be  defeated  by  these  politics.  This 
amendment  deserves  to  be  fully  de- 
bated on  the  merits,  unfortunately,  it 
will  not  happen  on  the  energy  bill.  I 
will  not  offer  this  amendment  to  Sen- 
ate bill  2166  because,  Mr.  President,  it 
will  be  tabled.  As  we  all  know,  a  ta- 
bling motion  is  not  satisfactory,  it  is 
indecisive.  It  simply  means  we  would 
just  as  soon  not  talk  about  it  and  gives 
each  of  my  colleagues  an  alternative. 
Alaskans  demand  an  up-or-down  vote. 
Unfortunately,  Mr.  President,  that  has 
been  taken  away  from  us  by  the  politi- 
cal process. 

But  neither  the  senior  Senator  from 
Alaska  nor  I  will  give  up  on  the  effort 
to  open  ANWR,  to  do  what  is  right  for 
this  Nation.  I  am  confident  that  the 
opportunity  for  a  full  and  fair  debate 
on  ANWR  and  its  development  will 
arise.  This  has  been  a  long  struggle.  It 
is  not  over.  The  ANWR  debate  may  be 
best  framed  in  the  context  of  a  truly 
comprehensive  bill  such  as  the  eco- 
nomic recovery  bill  that  the  President 
recently  sent  to  the  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  the  people  of  Alaska 
stand  ready  to  do  our  part  to  get  our 
national  economy  moving  again.  Con- 
gress must  put  politics  aside  and  make 
the  difficult  decisions  for  the  benefit  of 
the  working  men  and  women  of  Amer- 
ica. 

During  the  last  recess,  I  talked  to  the 
people  of  Alaska.  The  people  of  our 
State  want  an  up-or-down  vote.  The 
people  of  our  State  are  prepared  to 
make  a  contribution  to  ensure  that  the 
public  is  aware  of  the  merits  of  ANWR 
and  the  realization  that  it  can  be 
opened  safely.  The  people  of  our  State 
are  willing  to  back  that  commitment 
up  by  encouraging  a  national  effort  to 
present  the  ANWR  case  before  the  peo- 
ple of  this  Nation,  based  on  the  merits, 
not  the  hearsay  that  we  see  from  time 
to  time,  appearing  on  national  media. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  rather  interesting 
to  note  today  in  Roll  Call,  there  is  a 
full  page  ad  running.  As  Senator  Ste- 
vens is  on  the  floor  now,  I  am  sure  he 
would  agree,  the  idea  of  running  a  full 
page  ad  that  reads: 

The  Same  People  Who  Brought  Thousands 
of  Jobs  to  Prince  William  Sound  Have  a 
Great  New  Plan  to  Put  America  to  Work.  Op- 
pose Any  Amendment  to  Allow  Drilling  in 
the  Arctic  Refuge. 

It  shows,  Mr.  President,  a  picture  of 
workers  cleaning  up  the  oilspill  in 
Prince  William  Sound.  I  find  such  a 
connection  very  offensive  because  it 
does  not  relate  to  reality.  The  sugges- 
tion that  because  we  had  a  tragic  acci- 
dent of  the  Exxon  Valdez  in  Prince  Wil- 
liam Sound  is  some  kind  of  evidence  we 
cannot  open  ANWR  safely  has  no  logic 
whatsoever.  There  is  a  marine  risk  any 
time  you  move  oil  in  a  tanker.  But  the 
merits  of  finding  oil  in  ANWR  are  sim- 
ply that  we  have  proven  through  the 
operation  of  Prudhoe  Bay  over  the  last 
15  years  that  we  are  operating  the  fin- 
est oilfield  in  the  world. 
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as  a  consequence  of  this  type  of 
I  remind  my  colleagrues  to  be 
to  this  propaganda.  A  harsh 
:  Over  50  percent  of  our  oil  is  im- 
into  the  United  States  in  for- 
ankers,  crewed  by  foreign  sailors, 
in  foreign  yards.  That  is  the  re- 
Mr.   President.  So  that  marine 
there. 

I  ask  each  Member  to  reflect 

and  ask  how  could  we  not 

or  something  that  would  provide 

help  for  the  economy  of  Amer- 

^WR  will  provide  jobs  for  the 

of  America.  It  will  help  our 

recover  from  our  current  eco- 

problems.   And   it  is  the   only 

jobs  issue  before  us  that  would 

address  our  balance  of  pay- 

and  reduce  our  dependence  on 

oil,    but    also    dramatically 

the  economy. 

Mr.  President,  I  again  want 

the  chairman  of  the  Energy 

,  Senator  Johnston,  for  his 

support  of  this  issue,  as  well 

ranking  member.  Senator  Wal- 

or  the  courtesies  that  have  been 

to    me    over   this   period    of 
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the  Chair  and  yield  the  floor. 
PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
fl-om  Alaska,  Mr.  Stevens. 
STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  what 
situation  with  regard  to  time? 
PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  is 
control  of  time.  The  Senator  from 
[Mr.  MuRKOWSKi]  has  exhausted 
ne  except  for  2  minutes.  But  time 
unc  ontrolled. 
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STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
r  (turned  from  Alaska  where,  along 
Tiy  colleague  who  has  just  spo- 
traveled  throughout  our  State  to 
our  people  about  the  parliamen- 
ituation  concerning  ANWR  and 
bill  that  is  pending  before 
pleased  to  report  to  the  Senate 
ilaskans  are  most  well  informed 
c  ancernlng  that  procedural  situa- 
^nd  they  fully  understand  the  ac- 
has  been  taken  by  the  chair- 
the  Energy  Committee,  Senator 
Johnston,  and  by  the  ranking  member, 
Senatpr  Wallop,  in  taking  out  of  this 
two   most   controversial   see- 
that  pertaining  to  ANWR  and  to 
C^FE  standards.  It  was  not  an  ac- 
am  sure  my  colleagues  realize — 
he  two  of  us  from  Alaska  con- 
in  entirely.  But  we  certainly  do 
the  necessity  for  that  ac- 
there  is  to  be  an  energy  bill, 
lid  something  I  do  not  think  any 
Members  of  the  Senate  do.  We 
our  annual  appearance  before  a 
tession  of  the  Alaska  legislature. 
24  or  25  years  ago  I  started  the 
of  appearing  before  our  legisla- 
making  a  short  statement,  and 
mswering  questions.  We  do  have 
in  common  with  our  neigh- 
the  south  in  Canada,  in  terms 
a  very  inquisitive  legislature 
wishes  to  know  the  status  of  the 


relationships  between  Alaska  and  our 
Federal  Government.  I  find  that  to  be 
an  interesting  experience  every  year. 

But  I  was  particularly  pleased  to  see 
the  level  of  understanding,  by  those 
members  who  are  elected  by  our  people 
and  serve  in  the  State  legislature,  of 
this  parliamentary  situation  here. 

So  I  come  before  the  Senate  this 
morning  to  congratulate  my  colleague. 
Senator  Murkowski  is  our  member  on 
the  Energy  Committee  now  and  he  has 
announced  his  decision  not  to  offer  the 
amendment  pertaining  to  ANWR. 

I  concur  in  that  decision  and  I  think 
the  overwhelming  number  of  Alaskans 
who  I  visited  with  over  the  8  days  I  was 
at  home  similarly  concur  in  that  deci- 
sion. 

I  want  the  Senate  to  know  that  I  also 
concur  in  Senator  Murkowski's  state- 
ment that  he  has  just  made  that  we 
will  pursue  ANWR.  It  is  an  absolute  ne- 
cessity, in  my  opinion,  for  America  to 
know  what  is  the  actual  potential  of 
what  has  been  reported  to  us  to  be  the 
largest  sedimentary  basin  in  the  North 
American  Continent  that  lies  beneath 
this  1.5  million  acres  that  has  been  set 
aside  for  oil  exploration. 

Let  us  make  no  mistake  about  that. 
In  1980,  those  of  us  who  were  working 
on  the  Alaska  lands  bill,  led  at  that 
time  by  my  late  friend,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Washington,  Sen- 
ator Scoop  Jackson,  understood  the 
great  potential  of  this  area.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, it  was  an  area  that  was  known  in 
1920  to  have  great  oil  potential.  There 
were  several  teams  out  staking  claims 
under  the  old  mining  law  in  the  period 
preceding  1920  when  the  Congress 
passed  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act. 

It  was  not  possible  for  exploration  to 
proceed  in  Alaska  as  it  could  in  the 
rest  of  the  public  land  west,  because 
land  in  Alaska  had  to  be  made  avail- 
able for  leasing.  It  had  to  be  open  for 
leasing  since  it  was  closed  and  re- 
mained closed  for  a  substantial  period 
of  time  under  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  significant  mineral 
leasing  in  my  State  did  not  start  until 
the  late  fifties. 

Mr.  President,  the  impact  of  that 
delay  from  the  1920's  to  the  1980's  was 
we  had  gathered  a  great  deal  of  infor- 
mation from  studies  of  the  Coastal 
Plain.  And  Senator  Jackson  and  all  of 
us  realized  in  1980  the  significance  of 
this  Arctic  area,  and  that  led  to  the 
section  in  the  1980  Lands  Act  that  sus- 
pended temporarily  the  right  to  lease 
but  did  not  close  1.5  million  acres  of 
the  Arctic  plains  to  oil  and  gas  leasing. 
Instead,  in  an  overabundance  of  cau- 
tion, we  once  again  asked  for  another 
environmental  review.  That  made  the 
third  one  in  history,  Mr.  President. 

That  environmental  review  once 
again  showed  that  oil  and  gas  develop- 
ment could  be  pursued  on  the  Arctic 
plains  without  endangering  the  Arc- 
tic's species  that  are  there.  Further,  it 
developed  that  if  the  area  is  proven  to 


be  capable  for  producing  oil  and  gas, 
the  oil  industry  will  use  an  area  out  of 
the  1.5  million  acres,  smaller  than  the 
Dulles  Airport. 

As  a  consequence,  we  have  been  em- 
broiled in  a  controversy  with  the  ex- 
treme environmental  people,  many  of 
whom  appear  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate, unfortunately,  who  want  to  delay 
further  exploration  in  the  Arctic,  in 
my  judgment,  solely  to  sell  slick-back 
magazines  and  propaganda  to  the 
American  people. 

This  area  is  probably  the  last  area  on 
the  North  American  Continent  that 
has  a  substantial  capability  of  produc- 
ing oil  and  gas.  I  do  not  know  whether 
there  is  oil  there.  I  do  not  think  any- 
one will  until  we  explore  it.  But  in  1980 
we  knew  what  the  potential  was  and  we 
set  this  area  aside.  We  withdrew  100 
million  acres  in  Alaska  for  environ- 
mental reasons,  and  we  left  1.5  million 
acres  available  for  exploration. 

Here  we  are  in  1992  and  that  still  has 
not  been  accomplished  because  of  the 
dogged  resistance  of  people  who  would 
rather  increase  the  membership  of 
these  extreme  environmental  organiza- 
tions than  to  pursue  the  security  of  the 
United  States.  I  am  talking  about  en- 
ergy security  now,  and  economic  secu- 
rity. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  a  series  of 
areas  where  we  hear  opposition  to  this 
proposal.  Take,  for  instance,  Minnesota 
and  Washington.  Minnesota  consumes 
260,000  barrels  of  oil  per  day  and  does 
not  produce  any  at  all.  Development  of 
ANWR  would  actually  produce  an  addi- 
tional 13,400  jobs  in  Minnesota  between 
now  and  the  turn  of  the  century.  As  a 
farm  State,  which  is  home  to  many  in- 
dustries, I  wonder  how  Minnesota  can 
afford  to  send  people  to  the  Congress 
who  want  to  wait  until  there  is  another 
embargo  or  other  crisis  that  suddenly 
cuts  off  or  inflates  the  price  of  im- 
ported oil. 

We  are  now  importing  55  percent  of 
our  daily  consumption.  Washington 
State  consumes  372,000  barrels  of  oil  a 
day  and  it  also  produces  none.  If  this 
proposal  to  open  ANWR  were  to  be  ap- 
proved by  Congress,  there  would  be 
12,000  new  jobs  created  in  the  State  of 
Washington. 

In  my  statement,  I  have  listed  the 
jobs  that  would  be  created  in  critical 
States.  We  know  those  jobs  would  be 
created  because  of  the  pattern  of  em- 
ployment that  was  created  when  we 
opened  up  Prudhoe  Bay  and  the  Con- 
gress allowed  the  Alaska  oil  pipeline  to 
have  a  right-of-way  across  Federal 
lands. 

Now  this  is  just,  mind  you,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  first  hurdle  for  ANWR.  If 
there  is  a  discovery,  we  once  again  will 
have  to  have  approval  of  Congress  for  a 
right-of-way  across  the  Federal  lands 
that  must  be  crossed  to  connect  up  the 
ANWR  discovery  to  the  Alaska  oil 
pipeline. 

In  other  words,  no  matter  what  hap- 
pens on  this  bill,  or  whenever  we  can 
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get  the  subject  before  the  Congress,  against  it.  and  there  will  not  be  a  understand  what  is  happening.  It  takes 
ANWR  is  going  to  be  back  here  year  unanimous-consent  agreement  as  to  time  for  news  to  get  to  Alaska.  When  I 
after  year,  assuming  it  is  successful,  when  the  vote  will  take  place.  We  did  came  to  the  Senate  there  were  five  dif- 
Can  you  imagine  an  industry  being  not  filibuster  this  bill.  ferent  papers  that  had  full-time  report- 
willing  to  undertake  such  a  proposal,  We  have  wanted  this  bill  to  move  ers.  Now  there  is  one.  I  really  believe 
to  have  to  come  back  here  for  another  along  all  the  time.  We  even  offered  a  that  person  actually  reports  for  other 
permit  yet?  But  Alaskans  live  in  a  per-  unanimous-consent  agreement  to  limit  papers,  too.  We  have  a  difficult  time 
mit  society.  our  time  for  debate  in  order  that  we  getting  through  the  news  curtain  to 

We  have  to  have  a  permit  to  even  would  get  this  ANWR  amendment  up  Alaska  with  actual  reports  of  what  is 

pave  a  parking  lot  in  the  city  of  Ju-  for  an  up-or-down  vote.  What  we  want-  occurring  in  the  Senate.  For  that  rea- 

neau  for  the  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Soci-  ed  was  for  the  Senate  to  go  on  record,  son  I  think  this  new  schedule  which 

ety's  project  for  the  homeless.  We  have  not  just  have  a  procedural  motion  to  gives  us  an  opportunity  every  month  or 

to  have  a  permit  to  add  to  the  Fair-  table   our  amendment   but   to   go   on  so  to  go  home  and  go  throughout  the 

banks  International  Airport  so  that  we  record  and  let  the  American  people  see  State  and  answer  questions  and  report 

can  have  additional  warehouse  capac-  where  Senators  stand  on  this  issue.  is  good.  It  is  good  for  democracy  in  our 

ity  to  send  more  and  more  cargo  to  But  it  is  the  opponents  of  ANWR  who  State,  and  it  is  good  for  understanding 

Japan  as  we  increase  our  exports  over  are  filibustering,  just  as  they  did  last  the  processes  of  Congress,  and  I  am 

there.  We  have  to  have  a  permit  to  do  fall.  They  filibustered  the  motion  to  pleased  we  had  the  opportunity  to  do 

almost  anything  in  Alaska  because,  un-  proceed  on  the  energy  bill  when  ANWR  that. 

fortunately,   the   Federal   Government  was  in  the  bill  as  it  was  reported  from  anwr  contribution  to  energy 

still  owns  over  85  percent  of  our  land,  the  Energy  Committee.  ^r.  President,  I  have  just  returned 

And  I  wonder  sometimes  how  our  peo-  Agam,  I  commend  my  two  friends,  f^om    home    where    I    consulted   with 

pie  keep  their  sanity  in  having  to  deal  from  Louisiana  and  from  Wyoming,  for  Alaskans  on  whether  we  should  offer 

with  so  many  permits  in  order  to  just  their  courage   and   persistence   in   ar-  ^^  ^^WR  amendment  to  the  energy 

have  routine  development.  ranging,  and  finally  getting  a  bill  that  ^jj|j 

The  new  prospect,  of  course,  is  the  included  the  two  most  controversial  is-  ^^  ^ju  n^^  ^jf^j.  ^^^  amendment  on 

wetlands  permit.    I  will  go   into   that  sues    in    the    country    on   energy.    We  ^NWR  to  the  energy  bill.  However,  a 

sometime  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  at  should   have   had  a  vote   on   both   of  comprehensive  energy  bill   should  in- 

length  when  we  get  a  chance  to  discuss  those.  CAFE  standards  deserve  a  vote,  dQ^g  ^n  ANWR  provision 

that.  But  right  now  the  real  problem  is  and  so  does  ANWR.  ^      ^^         ^  The  United  States  imports  over  50 

we  cannot  understand,  those  of  us  from  I  do  believe,  Mr.  President,  it  is  im-  percent  of  its  oil  consumption.  During 

Alaska,   why   the   Senate   is  afraid  of  portant    for   everyone    to    understand  ^^le  Arab  oil  embargo  of  1973  we  im- 

knowledge.  Why  is  it  afraid  to  know  if  that  it  is  most  difficult  to  filibuster  to  ported  only  36  percent, 

that  enormous  series  of  sedimentary  get  an  amendment  in  a  bill.  I  really  am  rpjjg  united  States  imported  $55  bil- 

basins  on  the  North  Slope  contain  oil  critical    of   my    friends    in    the    news  jjq^  qj-  qjj  |jj  i99(>_representing  more 

or&as?     ^^       ^    ^      ^^^             ^  media  for  even  implying  that  somehow  than  half  of  our  total  trade  deficit. 

I  am  saddened  that  I  had  to  go  home  or  other  we  were  filibustering  to  get  an  rpjjg  production  from  all  major  U  S 
and  report  to  Alaskans  that  this  en-  amendment  in  a  bill.  We  faced  a  fill-  ^jj  fjgi^jg  jg  dropping  and  is  currently 
ergy  bill  that  we  thought  was  going  to  buster    against    our    amendment    and  j^jjg  lowest  in  26  years 
give  us  a  chance  to  have  the  Senate  fi-  were  trying  to  devise  some  means  to  However   the  Department  of  Interior 
nally    decide    in    an    up-or-down    vote  have  a  fair  playing  field  and  an  up-or-  projects    a   46   percent    probability    of 
whether  ANWR  should  proceed-all  we  down  vote.  The  time  will  come.  I  think,  finding  significant  oil  and  gas  deposits 
are  really  doing  is  approving  the  envi-  when  we  will  reach  that  position.  j^  ANWR— and  a  high  estimate  of  9  2 
ronmental  research  that  was  done  fol-  Meanwhile,  let  me  thank  the  leader-  bjujon  barrels  of  oil 
lowing  the  1980  Land  Act  at  the  request  ship,  because  we  did  desire  to  have  an  contribution  of  the  economy 
of  our  late  departed  friend  Scoop  Jack-  opportunity  to  go  home  during  the  re-  t^  ^  tv,  ^  a 
son.  That  is  all  that  was  envisioned  in  cent  recess  and  explore  this  issue,  and  ,  " /^  estiniated  tftat  aeveloprnent  ol 
1980,    was   that   there   be   an   environ-  had  our  people  wanted  to  have  a  vote  ^NWR    would    prevent    $180    billion- 
mental  report,  and  Congress  had  the  we  would  proceed  now.  I  have  reported  Petro-doiiars— trom  Deing  sent  overseas 
authority  and  responsibility  to  approve  to  Alaskans  that  it  is  not  opposition  to  '°^  m'ID^''       ?1   °^®'1        ^    r  '*'/®*'^- 
it.   If  it  disapproved  the  report,   then  ANWR.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  vote  on  AJNWKwoum  create  joDs  lor  Ameri- 
there  would  be  no  oil  and  gas  explo-  the  motion  to  proceed  last  year,  if  it  is  cans-ratner  tnan  creating  jods  over- 
ration  in  the  1.5  million  acres,  properly  analyzed,  shows  we  have  a  lot  seas  oy  importing  more  on. 

These  people  do  not  have  the  courage  more  support  for  ANWR  than  the  oppo-  _,  t>tuaies  nave  conciuoea  tnat  awwk 

to  oppose  the  report  because  the  report  nents  ever  thought.  I  think  that  is  why  ^l^^'fi^P"!^ "I'  "f°"  ?t  "^^^  J^it  ?°''^  I 

speaks  for  itself.   It  can  only  be  ap-  they  are  so  entrenched  now  in  their  re-  ^'"•^"r  ^?J:^.'?-  \ne  united  tstates  l  have 

proved.  It  is  a  very  sound  report.  As  a  fusal  to  let  us  bring  it  up.  t  ^^}.^^  that  hsts  the  States  that  would 

matter  of  fact,  most  of  the  arguments  But  the  tide  will  turn.  All  it  is  going  ^^Sj^  "^°^^  ^''°"'  ^^^  ^°^^  produced  by 

against  proceeding  are  based  upon  por-  to  take,  unfortunately,   is  for  Ameri-  ^        "                                     *   *»,  *  fv,- 

tions  of  the  report  that  the  Congress  is  cans  to  pay  the  price;  as  the  price  of  oil  '.^^^  unanimous  consent  that  this 

unwilling  to  approve  as  was  the  desire  goes  up.  as  we  face  the  prospect  for  a  '^^Jf  °®  printed  in  the  record. 

of  our  late  friend.  Senator  Jackson.  decreasing  supply  of  this  energy  that  ihere  being  no  objection,  tne  taoie 

In  my  judgment,  it  is  a  sad  day  when  we  bring  in  from  off  shore,  then  it  will  ^*^    ordered    to    be    printed    in    tne 

two  Senators  have  to  go  to  their  home  be  time  for  those  who  believe  that  con-  Record,  as  follows. 

State,  and  report  to  their  people  the  serving  oil  is  equivalent  to  producing  •'<'''«  created  by  ANWR  development  by  2005 

parliamentary  situation  is  such  that  oil  to  so  explain  to  the  millions  of  peo-  iTotai  for  so  state8=73S.oooi 

the  opponents  of  progress  and  develop-  pie  who  cannot  drive  to  work  or  cannot  Top  10  Sutes: 

ment  just  will  not  allow  a  vote.  have  their  vehicles  for  their  own  indi-         l-  California 79,798 

We  heard  a  lot  when  we  got  home,  vidual  pleasures  as  part  of  our  Amer-         2.  Texas  60.168 

Mr.     President,     about     a     filibuster  ican  lifestyle.  The  time  will  come  when        f  p®*  ^°F^  y ??'®J 

against  this  bill.  I  do  not  know  who  in  ANWR  will  face,  I  think,  a  fair  up  and        I  p^^^^^^           ^'g^ 

his  right  mind  thought  that  we  were  down  vote.  g'  Qhio    ..!.."!!!."."!!."!!.!!!!!!!!!!!.!!!!."!!!    3l!842 

filibustering  the  motion  to  proceed  on  But  for  now,  as  I  said  at  the  begin-  ^  Michigan  !!!!!!!!!."!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!    2s!oi4 

this  bill.  If  this  Senator  ever  filibusters  ning,  I  join  my  colleague  in  reporting         8.  New  Jersey  22!m6 

a  bill,  there  will  not  be  just  5  votes  to  the  Senate  that  the  people  of  Alaska         9.  Massachusetts  20.260 
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NOTB.  -PotenllaJ  Jobs  created  by  ANWR  activity 
as  forec  isted  by  Wharton  Econometrics  Forecasting 
Associates. 
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STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  these 

not  just  contrived.  Over  $21.4 

have  been  spent  in  the  United 

for  North  Slope  oil  development 

last  10  years. 

is  $21.4  billion  in  actual  receipts 

for  the  past  10  years.  Many 

billions  were  spent  before  1980— 

b  Uions  more  are  spent  each  year. 

iO  States  were  recipients  of  this 

I  have  a  table  that  lists  the 

spent  in  the  top  10  States  to  de- 

Prudhoe  Bay. 

unanimous  consent  that  this 
printed  in  the  Record. 
being  no  objection,  the  table 
was    irdered    to    be    printed    in    the 
RECor  D,  as  follows: 
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WHAT  1  OES  THIS  MEAN  FOR  INDIVIDUAL  STATES 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  what 
does  1  lNWR  development  mean  for  in- 
dividi  al  States.  Let's  take  a  look  at 
Minn^ota  and  Washington  as  exam- 
ples 

Mi 
oil  pe 
Explo 
would 


Minhesota  consumes  260,000  barrels  of 

day— and  does  not  produce  any. 

Exploration  and  development  of  ANWR 

create  13,400  jobs  in  Minnesota. 

Pru#hoe  Bay  producers  spent  $81  mil- 

the  last  10  years  to  purchase 

and  services  from  businesses  in 

more  than  $8  million  each 


n 


Minnesota 
year. 

Waaliington  consumes  372,000  barrels 
of  oil  per  day — and  produces  none.  If 
ANWl,  were  developed,  12,000  jobs 
would  be  created  in  Washington. 

Pru  Ihoe  Bay  producers  spent  $1.35 
billioi  1  in  the  last  10  years  to  purchase 
goods  and  services  from  businesses  in 
Washi  ngton— more  than  $135  million 
each  :  ear. 

Can  Washington  use  the  12,000  jobs— 
and  (he  $135  million  spent  in  their 
State  each  year? 

Son  e  may  say  they  would  give  up 
the  jo  3s  and  money  to  protect  the  envi- 
ronmi  nt — but  this  is  just  not  nec- 
essary 

ANWR  exploration  and  development 
CO  npatible  with  the  environment 
Idlife.  Prudhoe  Bay  has  proven 
Thousands  of  studies  have  shown 
no  wildlife  population  has  de- 
due  to  oil  production  in 
PrudMoe  Bay.  In  fact,  the  central  Arc- 
tic cj  xibou  herd  is  six  times  larger 
than  when  Prudhoe  Bay  was  first  dis- 


The  environment  is  not  the  issue — 
the  issue  is  energy  independence,  jobs, 
and  the  economy. 

ANWR  would  create  jobs  for  working 
men  and  women  including  shipbuilders, 
freightloaders,  truckers,  laborers,  fac- 
tory workers,  service  providers,  car- 
penters, refinery  workers,  auto- 
workers,  and  many  others. 

We  are  not  talking  about  temporary 
jobs.  We  are  talking  about  real  jobs  for 
working  men  and  women.  That  is  why 
unions,  including  the  AFL-CIO  build- 
ing and  construction  trades  depart- 
ment, support  ANWR  exploration  and 
development. 

ANWR  development  will  also  benefit 
many  small  businesses  in  all  of  the 
States,  not  just  big  businesses.  That  is 
why  the  chamber  of  commerce  supports 
ANWR  exploration  and  development. 

ANWR  would  benefit  our  whole  econ- 
omy. There  is  no  other  project  that  can 
create  more  jobs  and  economic  boost 
than  exploration  and  development  of 
ANWR. 

Do  we  want  to  create  jobs  for  our 
working  men  and  women — or  do  we  just 
want  to  extend  unemployment  benefits 
again? 

Do  we  want  to  ship  the  735,000  jobs 
and  the  $180  billion  overseas  that  would 
stay  in  the  United  States  if  we  devel- 
oped ANWR?  That  is  the  issue. 

I  note  my  friend  is  on  his  feet.  Does 
he  seek  recognition? 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President.  I  do. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
begin  by  sharing  a  sense  of  frustration 
that  the  Senator  from  Alaska  just  ex- 
pressed. ANWR  has  never  been  a  ra- 
tional argument  presented  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  and  it  is  even  less  ration- 
al now.  It  is  a  pity  that  in  a  bill, 
among  other  things,  the  purpose  of 
which  is  to  back  out  America's  depend- 
ency on  foreign  sources  of  energy,  we 
increase  that  dependency  by  such  a 
substantial  amount  by  refusing  to 
produce  things  which  are  the 
possessory  right  of  the  American  peo- 
ple. 

There  is  no  other  country  in  the 
world  with  as  many  resources  as  Amer- 
ica that  denies  itself  those  resources  to 
the  point  of  dependence  on  foreign  sup- 
plies. And  that  dependence  on  foreign 
supplies,  Mr.  President,  is  twofold  dam- 
aging. One,  it  is  not  in  the  interests  of 
our  Arab  neighbors,  or  Indonesian 
neighbors,  and  suppliers  for  America  to 
get  on  with  the  business  of  conserva- 
tion. It  is  in  their  interest  to  assure 
that  we  continue  dependency  by  having 
large  supplies  of  relatively  cheap  en- 
ergy. 

Second,  it  is  not  in  the  interest  of 
our  Arab  suppliers  and  Indonesian  sup- 
pliers, OPEC  suppliers,  world  suppliers 
to  have  America's  balance  of  payments 
deficit  decline. 

It  is  just  absolutely  unbelievable 
that  the  American  public,  watching 
this  debate,  would  have  to  have  their 


view  of  these  events  wrapped  around 
the  distortions  that  take  place. 

Americans  are  led  to  believe  that  it 
is  a  potential  environmental  catas- 
trophe. And  you  have  the  ridiculous 
pictures  such  as  those  that  appeared  in 
the  ads  of  the  environmentalists  today 
in  the  Roll  Call  paper,  and  I  will  speak 
to  that  in  a  second,  suggesting  that  the 
American  oil  and  gas  industry  is  em- 
ploying primarily  those  who  just  clean 
up  messes  that  others  make. 

Mr.  President,  the  Exxon  Valdez  was  a 
transportation,  not  a  production,  fault. 
But  more  importantly,  this  advertise- 
ment lies,  and  even  more  importantly 
than  that,  it  presents  the  most  pinched 
logic  in  the  world.  It  lies  in  this.  It 
says:  "The  Interior  Department  says 
there  is  a  1-in-a-lOO  chance  of  finding 
that  much  oil."  That  is  not  the  case 
and  they  well  know  it.  What  they  are 
saying,  there  is  about  1-in-a-lOO  chance 
of  finding  over  15  billion  barrels  of  oil. 
That  is  not  a  figure  that  anybody  has 
been  claiming  in  the  arguments  here. 

But  these  are  the  same  people  who 
said  the  same  thing  about  Prudhoe 
Bay,  precisely  the  same  arguments  in 
the  same  way,  and  they  suggested  that 
we  were  not  going  to  find  anything, 
that  there  was  only  going  to  be  1.3 
years  of  U.S.  oil  consumption.  Now, 
production  has  been  underway  for  13 
years  at  Prudhoe  Bay  and  will  continue 
probably  for  another  19  years,  longer  if 
we  were  to  produce  this. 

So  it  is  a  lie,  and  they  know  it.  The 
fact  is  that  there  figured  to  be  a  46-per- 
cent chance  of  discovering  that  much 
oil,  almost  1  in  2,  and  they  know  that. 

Then  I  would  also  say  to  my  friends 
at  Roll  Call  magazine  that  it  may  be 
cute  editorial  behavior  to  take  the  API 
editorial  and  alert  the  environmental 
community  so  they  can  put  their  an- 
swer on  the  page  that  follows  right  be- 
hind. 

I  say  that  with  a  good  deal  of  con- 
fidence because  Roll  Call  magazine 
once  produced  a  picture  of  the  Teton 
Mountains  in  my  State  as  though  they 
were  ANWR.  When  somebody  suggested 
to  them  that  that  was  not  exactly 
right,  they  suggested  that  the  pictures 
of  ANWR  were  too  uninteresting. 

So  I  would  just  suggest  that  there  is 
a  level  of  frustration  that  exists  all 
around,  and  it  is  based  on  bad  misin- 
formation. Americans  care  about  their 
environment.  They  are  told  that,  by 
doing  this,  there  are  going  to  be  more 
people  sweeping  up  beaches  in  Alaska. 
That  is  not  the  case.  If  we  do  not  do 
something  about  the  transportation— 
but  the  transportation  comes  from  ev- 
erywhere, Mr.  President.  It  comes  from 
Venezuela,  it  comes  from  Saudi  Arabia, 
it  comes  from  Iraq,  and  it  comes  from 
Indonesia.  Transportation  is  the  threat 
that  produces  these  kinds  of  things, 
not  the  production  at  Prudhoe  Bay. 

Let  me  say  I  said  there  were  two 
areas  where  they  had  peculiarly 
pinched  thinking;  warped,  I  would  call 


it.  They  say  in  this  advertisement 
what  the  oil  industry  does  not  want 
you  to  know  is  that  conservation  and 
efficiency  programs,  including  renew- 
able energy  sources,  could  generate 
many  more  jobs  than  expanding  explo- 
ration. Why  is  that  at  cross-purposes 
with  creating  700,000  American  jobs  in 
the  oil  industry?  Why  not  create  both? 

They  say,  for  example,  by  instituting 
a  plan  to  weatherize  all  low-income 
households  in  America  1.4  to  1.8  million 
job  years  would  be  created.  Why  not  do 
them  both  if  that  is  in  their  interest? 
But  no;  they  would  have  Americans  be- 
lieve that  a  massive,  massive,  massive 
Government-funded  program  to  create 
jobs  with  taxpayers'  money  is  a  sole  al- 
ternative to  the  creation  of  700,000  jobs 
with  private  capital  that  reserves 
money  to  Americans  through  reduction 
in  their  balance  of  payments,  and  cre- 
ates jobs  and  capital  within  this  coun- 
try. 

Mr.  President,  those  of  us  who  care 
about  these  issues  are  prepared  to  un- 
derstand that  that  is  the  way  life  is 
going  to  be.  This  is  a  distortion.  Amer- 
ica's alternative  is  not  rape  and  ruin 
versus  jobs.  America's  alternative  is 
responsible  production  of  resources 
that  belong  to  America;  that  create; 
the  creation  of  capital  that  is  the 
rightful  providence  of  the  citizens  of 
America. 

Why  should  they  be  asked  to  pay  a 
couple  of  hundred  billion  dollars  in 
taxes  or  revenues  to  foreigners  when 
that  could  produce  oil  and  gas  at  home 
and  jobs  at  home,  Mr.  President.  These 
distortions  will  continue.  But  maybe 
somewhere,  someday  somebody  will 
point  out  that  the  vapid  inconsist- 
encies in  the  environmental  commu- 
nity will  suggest  Mr.  George  Frampton 
of  the  Wilderness  Society  out  on  the 
west  coast  is  complaining  because  the 
people  whose  jobs  were  lost  and  threat- 
ened were  allowed  to  speak  at  a  hear- 
ing in  front  of  the  godfather.  These  are 
elegant,  arrogant  people  who  wish  to 
control,  Mr.  President.  They  do  not 
wish  to  conserve.  They  wish  only  to 
control  the  lives  and  reduce  the  pros- 
perity of  America. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Several      Senators     addressed      the 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Akaka).  The  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  first 
of  all,  I  would  like  to  thank  the  Sen- 
ators from  Alaska  for  accommodating 
the  Senate  and  not  pressing  forward 
with  this  amendment.  I  know  the  sin- 
cerity with  which  they  propose  that, 
and  yet  I  think  that  their  decision  was 
a  wise  one.  I  think  it  shows  this  spirit 
of  comity  for  the  Senate. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield?  I  believe  the  Senator 
from   Idaho   would   wish   to   speak   on 

A  1  o  Q  K  Ji 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  was  hoping,  frank- 
ly, we  could  get  by  without  too  much 
debate  on  Alaska,  but  I  will  yield. 


Mr.  SYMMS.  I  just  need  a  very  few 
minutes. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  yield  the  floor,  Mr. 
PrGsidcnt 

Mr.  SYMMS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
thank  the  distinguished  chairman  and 
ranking  member  for  allowing  me  to 
speak  for  a  couple  of  minutes. 

I  think  this  occasion,  this  moment  in 
history,  should  not  go  by  without  dis- 
cussing oil  development  in  the  Arctic 
National  Wildlife  Refuge,  and  what  is 
at  stake.  I  wish  we  could  have  a  good 
record  vote  on  this  issue,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

I  came  here  with  the  intention  to 
vote  for  it.  I  understand  they  are  not 
going  to  offer  the  amendment  now.  But 
I  believe  we  voted  on  this  same  issue 
last  year  on  a  cloture  vote. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  happen  to 
agree  with  the  decisions  my  friends 
have  made  to  not  push  this  to  a  vote 
and  push  it  to  a  tabling  vote,  and  let 
Senators  tell  the  American  people  that 
they  will  drive  American  oil  companies 
to  Sakhalin,  American  oil  companies 
to  other  places  and  to  other  countries 
to  drill  oil  wells  because  they  have  this 
coersive  Utopian  attitude  that  some- 
how we  should  not  use  our  own  natural 
resources  that  we  have  been  blessed 
with  in  this  country,  that  instead,  we 
should  force  American  companies  to  go 
outside  the  United  States  to  drill  oil 
wells. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  be  very  brief  be- 
cause I  have  a  briefing  in  my  office  at 
11:15  by  General  Krulak  and  Colonel 
Metzer  of  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps  about 
the  force  structure  of  the  Marine 
Corps.  It  is  relevant  to  this.  We  just 
got  through  fighting  a  war  where  natu- 
ral resources  and  oil  was  a  partial  rea- 
son for  our  intervention  in  the  gulf  a 
year  ago.  Yet  we  are  so  holier-than- 
thou  in  this  country,  so  pristine  in  our 
outlook,  that  the  coercive  Utopians — 
those  people  that  masqueraded  under 
the  title  of  environmentalists — are 
blocking  this  country  from  the  oppor- 
tunity to  drill  oil  wells  in  a  small  piece 
of  ground  out  of  19  million  acres.  The 
oil  companies  only  would  need  to  use 
about  the  same  amount  of  space  that 
Dulles  Airport  takes  up. 

They  have  proven  by  the  develop- 
ment of  Prudhoe  Bay  and  the  pipeline 
that  no  damage  is  done  to  the  environ- 
ment. The  caribou  herds,  the  bear  pop- 
ulation and  all  the  other  wildlife  are 
thriving  very  well  with  the  develop- 
ment of  Prudhoe  Bay,  but  because  of 
the  fact  that  the  radical  greens  in  this 
country  have  developed  enough  of  a  fol- 
lowing in  areas  of  the  country  a  long 
wa.vs  from  Alaska,  we  are  sitting  here 
in  this  Congress  and  going  home  last 
week  telling  people — I  am  sure  that  the 
Senators  here  were  telling  their  con- 
stituents at  home — "Oh.  this  unem- 
ployment is  a  terrible  problem."  Yet 


when  we  have  opportunity  to  do  some- 
thing that  would  put  people  to  work  in 
American  jobs  developing  American  re- 
sources, helping  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments, we  refuse  to  even  get  a  vote  on 
it  in  the  U.S.  Senate. 

I  think  it  is  a  travesty,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  hope  the  American  people  will 
be  discriminatory  enough  in  voting 
this  fall,  and  that  they  will  start 
throwing  people  out  of  office  that  have 
given  them  this  economic  recession. 
What  we  have  had  is  a  Congress  that 
refuses  to  do  anything  that  might  help 
someone  produce  some  wealth  in  this 
country  and  continually  passes  laws 
that  excessively  regulate  the  industry, 
the  work,  and  the  production  of  the 
American  people;  and  continues  to  lock 
up  resources  that  we  have  been  blessed 
with,  continues,  Mr.  President,  to  not 
talk  about  what  the  real  issues  are. 

I  hope  the  President  makes  this  an 
issue.  I  hope  he  makes  a  commercial 
that  puts  the  Willie  Horton  commer^ 
cial  to  shame  about  where  was  your 
Congressman,  where  was  your  Senator, 
when  we  tried  to  open  up  some  oil  drill- 
ing in  Alaska  to  provide  thousands  of 
jobs  for  Americans,  thousands  of  bar- 
rels of  U.S.  resources.  I  think  it  is  an 
absolute  travesty.  It  is  a  travesty,  Mr. 
President. 

In  1980,  the  Congress  told  Alaskans, 
"You  will  have  to  wait.  You  have  to 
study  the  coastal  plain  some  more  and 
prove  to  us  that  there  is  oil  there,  and 
when  you  do  that,  then  we  will  revisit 
this  issue.  Prove  to  us."  Senator  Ste- 
vens spoke  about  this  earlier,  Mr. 
President. 

Well,  now  its  1992.  Ten  years  of  stud- 
ies— 10  years  of  scientific  discovery — 
have  given  us  the  answers.  Every  geol- 
ogist in  the  Nation  will  tell  you  that  if 
we  want  to  find  oil  in  the  United 
States,  the  northern  coast  of  Alaska  is 
the  most  likely  place  to  look  for  it.  De- 
spite these  facts,  S.  2166,  the  bill  before 
us,  actually  locks  the  area  up  by  not 
authorizing  oil  exploration. 

It  is  just  absolutely  unexplainable  to 
this  Senator  how  we  can  have  a  natural 
energy  bill  and  not  allow  for  the  dis- 
covery and  the  preparation  to  deliver 
oil  to  the  American  people,  to  the 
lower  48. 

We  should  permit  the  drilling  of 
some  oil  wells  in  Alaska.  We  have  al- 
ready demonstrated  that  the  science  is 
clear.  There  is  absolutely  no  excuse  for 
Congress  not  to  do  this,  except  they 
are  yielding  to  the  special  interests  of 
the  radical  greens,  the  coercive 
Utopians,  who  are  raising  money  by 
writing  letters  to  block  the  opening  up 
of  the  ANWR. 

The  science  is  clear;  the  economics 
are  sound.  If  we  really  care  about  jobs 
and  economic  recovery  to  help  the 
working  men  and  women  in  this  coun- 
try who  are  unemployed,  we  should  de- 
velop our  resources.  Otherwise,  do  not 
come  and  cry  about  unemployment  to 
me.  You  cannot  have  it  both  ways,  Mr. 
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Presl  lent.  This  Senate  likes  to  suck 
and  1  low  in  the  same  breath,  and  it 
does  I  lot  work. 

Thi  I  is  an  absolute  outrage  to  this 
count  ry.  If  I  were  the  two  Alaska  Sen- 
ators-well, they  have  been  very  re- 
strali  ed.  I  cannot  imagine  how  frus- 
tratei  1  they  must  feel  to  know  the  facts 
and  t  le  science,  and  have  the  coercive 
utopi  ins  from  the  rest  of  the  country 
block  Ing  them  from  getting  a  vote  on 
this. 

I  w  11  be  surprised  if  we  do  the  right 
thing  We  will  not  take  the  action 
need«  1;  that  is  obvious.  And  we  are  not 
going  to  do  it  now.  I  think  it  is  very 
undei  standable  to  preserve  unique  and 
undei  eloped  areas  of  this  country,  but 
man  J  sections  of  the  Coastal  Plain 
area  ire  already  developed.  There  are 
settU  ments,  air  strips.  Air  Force  bases, 
and  <  ffshore  oil  rigs  already  in  place, 
and  i   has  not  hurt  anything. 

Hoi  rever,  many  of  us  are  concerned 
aboul  the  impact  that  oil  and  gas  de- 
velop -nent  on  the  North  Slope  has  had 
on  w  Idlife.  Yet,  we  heard  the  facts  in 
the  Environment  and  Public  Works 
Comi  littee  about  the  Prudhoe  Bay  ex- 
perie  ice.  In  testimony  before  two  of 
the  c  immittee's  subcommittees  in  May 
of  lai  t  year,  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior I  ,nd  the  Director  of  the  Fish  and 
Wild]  ife  Service  could  not  confirm  any 
of  thi  claims  by  environmental  organi- 
zatio  IS  that  there  have  been  terrible 
impa  ;ts  to  bears,  caribou,  birds,  and 
fish  s  ince  oil  development  began  on  the 
Nortl  Slope  of  Alaska.  Secretary 
Lujai  1  and  Director  Turner  reported 
that  :.he  populations  of  bears,  caribou, 
birds  and  fisheries  had  either  remained 
stabl !  or  increased  dramatically  since 
oil  a  id  gas  operations  began  on  the 
Nortl  1  Slope. 

Thi  5  should  tell  us  that  oil  develop- 
ment and  environmental  protection 
can  j  o  hand  in  hand.  We  can  do  both. 
We  <  an  establish  real  energy  policy 
that  helps  the  economy  while  taking 
care  )f  the  environment 

Als  3,  Mr.  President,  we  are  talking 
abou  an  area  of  the  Coastal  Plain  that 
is  19  million  acres.  That  is  bigger  than 
man;  of  the  States  in  the  Union.  We 
are  t  ilking  about  needing  only  a  small 
amov  nt  of  area  to  drill  some  oil  wells. 
to  di  velop  the  resources.  And  we  al- 
read;  have  a  pipeline  in  place,  extend- 
ing i  own  from  the  north  coast  hun- 
dred! of  miles.  We  could  actually  use 
the  1  esource,  use  the  investment,  ex- 
tend the  capital  investment  we  have 
mad(  by  pumping  more  oil  and  con- 
tinui  ng  that  flow  of  U.S.  oil  into  the 
econ  >my  of  the  United  States. 

Mr  President,  I  think  this  is  a  sad, 
disgi  Eiceful  day  for  the  Senate,  that  we 
are  r  ot  going  to  vote  on  whether  or  not 
we  a  "e  going  to  open  up  the  ANWR  in 
Alas  ;a. 

I  V  onder  what  the  late  Henry  Jack- 
son vould  think  to  see  what  we  have 
done  here  in  the  Senate,  to  go  back  on 
his  \  ord  in  the  Alaska  lands  bill,  that 


was  passed  in  1980,  which  laid  out  the 
proposition  that  in  10  years  we  would 
have  the  scientific  studies  in,  and  if  all 
was  in  place,  we  would  go  ahead  and 
allow  the  further  development  of  the 
coastal  plain. 

I  hope  the  public  will  start  standing 
up  in  auditoriums  where  Congressmen 
and  Senators  are  and  ask  them  why  it 
is  that  the  Marathon  Oil  Co.  has  to  go 
to  Sakhalin  Island,  part  of  what  used 
to  be  in  the  Soviet  Union,  to  drill  oil 
wells;  why  they  are  welcoming  them 
there,  and  here  in  the  United  States  we 
will  not  let  anybody  do  anything  that 
might  help  us  out  of  our  economic 
plight. 

It  is  an  absolute  outrage.  I  hope  the 
American  people  will  wake  up.  I  pray 
they  will  wake  up  and  start  voting  peo- 
ple out  of  office  that  refuse  to  let  the 
American  people  have  access  to  their 


ated  in  each  State.  California  sup- 
posedly will  reap  80.000  new  jobs.  Flor- 
ida and  Illinois  get  about  30,000  new 
jobs. 

But  Alaska  only  gets  about  13,000 
jobs,  Mr.  President.  The  State  where 
all  this  massive  industrial  development 
is  to  take  place  only  gains  13.000  new 
jobs  according  to  this  study.  All  the 
construction  crews,  the  drilling  crews, 
all  the  people  involved  to  transporting 
all  that  equipment  to  the  Arctic  Circle, 
the  people  needed  to  feed,  clothe,  and 
house  those  workers— all  the  real  jobs 
that  would  be  created  if  oil  was  even 
found— amount  to  only  13,000  jobs. 

In  fact,  Mr.  President,  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior's  environmental 
impact  statement  on  oil  development 
in  the  Arctic  refuge  states  that  the  ac- 
tual number  of  people  who  will  be  em- 
ployed  for   the   boom   cycle   of  a   few 
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stake.  It  is  about  time  that  we  have  a 
class  action  suit  filed  against  the  U.S. 
Government  for  locking  up  resources 
from  the  American  people.  That  is 
what  is  happening. 

We  wonder  why  we  have  a  trade  defi- 
cit. I  invite  the  American  people  to  go 
look  at  the  resources — oil,  gas,  coal, 
other  valuable  minerals,  timber  inter- 
ests, timber  supplies — that  are  all 
locked  up  under  Government  owner- 
ship. They  refuse  to  let  anybody  drill 
the  oil,  produce  the  oil.  mine  the  coal, 
mine  the  precious  minerals  and  other 
minerals  critical  to  our  Nation's  econ- 
omy. They  are  all  locked  up  in  wilder- 
ness areas,  in  Alaska  and  other  places, 
so  that  the  coercive  Utopians,  sitting 
around  in  other  Eastern  Seaboard 
States,  can  tell  people:  Look  what  we 
did  for  the  environment. 

What  we  are  doing  is  guaranteeing 
that  this  wonderful  Republic  of  ours 
will  fall  into  the  dustbin  of  history, 
while  the  world  is  finding  out  that  pri- 
vate ownership,  capitalism,  and  invest- 
ment and  jobs  through  a  free  market 
are  the  way  to  give  people  a  better  op- 
portunity to  live. 

I  thank  the  Chair  for  his  indulgence, 
and  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  is  recognized. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
last  few  weeks  administration  officials 
and  Members  of  this  body  have  been 
tossing  around  rather  large  estimates 
of  the  number  of  jobs  that  would  be 
created  by  oil  development  in  the  Arc- 
tic refuge. 

The  President's  budget  message  puts 
this  number  at  around  200,000.  Others 
in  the  administration  claim  735,000  new 
jobs.  My  colleague  from  Alaska  quoted 
the  736,000  figure  a  few  days  ago  on  this 
floor. 

Some  of  my  colleagues  may  have 
seen  this  full  page  advertisement  in 
Roll  Call,  paid  for  by  the  American  Pe- 
troleum Institute.  The  really  striking 
thing  about  this  ad  is  the  breakdown  of 
how  many  jobs  will  supposedly  be  cre- 


6.000  people;  6.000  jobs,  or  13.000  jobs,  is 
nothing  to  sneeze  at.  But  here  we  are 
asked  to  believe  that  in  the  rest  of  the 
country,  in  Hawaii,  Vermont,  Ken- 
tucky, and  every  other  State  in  the  Na- 
tion, 700.000  other  jobs  would  be  cre- 
ated. 

These  absurdly  inflated  job  estimates 
come  from  a  study  commissioned  by 
the  American  Petroleum  Institute 
back  in  1990.  We  didn't  hear  much 
about  it  back  then,  Mr.  President,  be- 
cause the  study  is  embarrassingly 
flawed.  But  now  job  creation  is  the  new 
political  hot  potato— so  this  study  has 
been  resurrected. 

These  numbers  are  not  based  on  real 
jobs  which  might  be  created  in  con- 
struction or  in  the  oil  industry.  They 
are,  instead,  based  on  a  projection  that 
finding  oil  in  the  Arctic  would  have  a 
major  effect  on  the  whole  national 
economy.  But  that  projection,  and  the 
conclusion  that  opening  the  Arctic 
would  create  700,000  jobs,  is  founded  on 
two  assumptions  which  we  know  are 
simply  not  true. 

The  first  false  assumption  is  that  oil 
from  the  Arctic  refuge  would  reduce 
world  oil  prices  by  $3.60  a  barrel.  That's 
simply  wrong.  ANWR  production— if 
there  was  any— would  range  from  0.1 
percent  to  2.2  percent  of  total  world  de- 
mand. So  it  is  not  very  much  in  the 
context  of  the  world  market. 

But  even  more  important  to  remem- 
ber is  that  the  Middle  Eastern  nations 
have  the  ability  to  swamp  any  effect 
that  ANWR  might  have  with  their  own 
ability  to  turn  production  up  or  down. 
Kuwait  and  Iraq  produced  nearly  10 
percent  of  the  world's  oil— but  their  re- 
moval from  the  world  market  was 
quickly  replaced  by  OPEC. 

According  to  a  February  12  report  by 
the  Congressional  Research  Service's 
Economics  Division,  the  likely  effect  of 
additional  supplies  from  ANWR  would 
be  that  "OPEC  may  cut  output  *  *  *  to 
offset  the  supply  effect  of  ANWR.  as  it 
usually  has  in  similar  situations." 


The  result  of  that,  Mr.  President, 
would  be  little  or  no  change  at  all  in 
oil  prices. 

The  second  false  assumption  is  that 
lower  oil  prices  create  jobs.  In  the  first 
place,  lower  oil  prices  can  cost  us  as 
many  or  more  jobs  as  it  may  create.  It 
is  low  oil  prices  that  have  cost  us 
300,000  real  jobs  in  oil  and  gas  produc- 
tion over  the  past  decade. 

If  low  oil  prices  mean  jobs  for  this 
economy,  why  is  our  economy  in  the 
shape  it's  in.  at  a  time  when  oil  prices 
are  lower  than  they  were  before  the 
start  of  Desert  Storm? 

In  December  1990  oil  prices  were 
about  $26  a  barrel.  Today,  they  are  $7 
lower  than  that,  about  $19  a  barrel.  Has 
that  added  thousands  of  jobs  to  our 
economy?  Does  our  economy  look  more 
robust  now  than  it  did  a  .year  ago? 

The  price  drop  over  the  past  14 
months  is  twice  what  the  authors  of 
this  study  claim  would  produce  735,000 
jobs.  But  where  are  the  jobs,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent? Right  now,  low  oil  prices  are 
costing  us  jobs,  as  those  low  prices 
strangle  our  domestic  oil  and  gas  in- 
dustry. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  many  other 
faulty  assumptions  that  went  into  this 
job  projection.  The  study  simply  as- 
sumes that  we  will  find  oil  in  ANWR, 
even  though  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior says  the  odds  are  that  we  won't. 
Then  it  assumes  that  we  will  find  every 
potential  oil  field  there  chock  full  of 
oil— something  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  says  has  less  than  a  1  in  100 
chance. 

Then,  Mr.  President,  we  should  not 
forget  that  any  jobs  created  by  opening 
ANWR  would  not,  for  the  most  part, 
happen  until  sometime  after  the  year 
2000.  The  oil  industry  has  testified  that 
the  earliest  we  could  get  oil  from  the 
Arctic  refuge  is  10  years  after  leasing — 
and  that  it  could  take  even  longer. 

In  short.  Mr.  President,  talk  of  open- 
ing the  Arctic  refuge  creating  thou- 
sands upon  thousands  of  jobs  is  unsup- 
ported by  any  reasonable  analysis. 

Of  course  oil  development  would  cre- 
ate some  jobs,  as  would  OCS  develop- 
ment off  California  or  the  Florida 
Keys,  or  damming  the  Grand  Canyon  to 
provide  cheap  hydroelectric  power.  But 
that  doesn't  mean  we  should  do  these 
things. 

If  we  are  interested  in  oil  jobs,  we 
should  look  at  the  Tax  Code  provisions 
that  penalize  investment  in  oil  explo- 
ration and  development  when  oil  prices 
are  low.  We  can  and  should  change  the 
alternative  minimum  tax  so  that  inde- 
pendent oil  companies  in  the  United 
States  can  do  what  any  other  industry 
can  do — deduct  their  business  expenses 
from  their  income  before  calculating 
the  taxes  they  owe. 

This  debate  is  not  about  jobs,  Mr. 
President.  It  is  about  sacrificing  the 
last  great  wilderness  in  North  America 
for  the  benefit  of  a  few  very  large 
international  oil  companies. 


Mr.  President,  i  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
statement  entitled  "Arctic  Refuge  Not 
Jobs  Bonanza." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Arctic  Refuge  Not  Jobs  bonanza 

The  new  rallying:  cry  of  those  aiming  to 
sacrifice  the  wilderness  ecosystem  of  the 
Arctic  National  Wildlife  Refuge  coastal  plain 
for  oil  development  is  JOBS.  The  President's 
budget  says  such  development  could  yield 
200.000  jobs,  while  Alaska's  Senators  and  the 
oil  industry  put  the  number  at  735,000  jobs. 

The  implication  that  such  jobs  would  meet 
the  needs  of  today's  unemployed  workers  is 
an  opportunistic  attempt  to  feed  the  current 
tide  of  public  opinion.  The  American  Petro- 
leum Industry's  [API)  analysis  which  cooked 
up  the  high  number  doesn't  show  this  peak 
number  of  Jobs  until  the  year  2005,  or  that  a 
boom  would  even  begin  until  after  the  year 
2000.  There  is  no  immediate  joljs  benefit  from 
Arctic  Refuge  development. 

Most  importantly,  a  look  at  the  erroneous 
assumptions  that  were  fed  into  the  econo- 
mists' black-box  completely  calls  into  ques- 
tion the  drilling  proponents'  jobs  estimate. 
These  are  but  a  few  of  the  glaring  flaws  in 
API's  study  (The  Economic  Impact  of  ANWR 
Development,  by  the  WEFA  Group,  May 
1990): 

It  assumes  the  "high  case"  of  9.25  billion 
barrels  of  oil  developed  from  the  Arctic  Ref- 
uge. Yet  the  Interior  Department  says  there 
is  only  a  5%  chance  of  recovering  this  much 
oil— if  marketable  oil  is  even  found— and 
based  its  environmental  analysis  on  the 
mean  estimate  of  recoverable  oil  of  3.2  bil- 
lion barrels. 

It  as.sumes  that  domestic  oil  supplies  re- 
duce U.S.  import  requirements,  thus  reduc- 
ing world  oil  market  prices  by  as  much  as 
$3.60/barrel  at  the  peak  of  Arctic  Refuge  pro- 
duction. This,  despite  the  record  rate  of  U.S. 
imports  during  the  1980's  that  coincided  with 
the  peak  of  Prudhoe  Bay  oil  production,  and 
the  fact  that  even  the  most  optimistic  sce- 
nario would  only  add  0.4%  to  world  oil  re- 
serves, just  a  blip  on  the  world  oil  chart. 

Job  estimates  are  primarily  based  on  the 
economic  influences  of  oil  prices,  rather 
than  on  an  actual  survey  of  oil  industry-re- 
lated employment.  Most  are  existing  jobs, 
not  new  positions. 

It  assumes  that  oil  industry  interest  in  the 
Arctic  Refuge  Implies  that  the  "Industry  t»e- 
lieves  that  ANWR  petroleum  resources  can 
be  developed  and  delivered  to  domestic  mar- 
kets at  a  cost  lower  than  that  of  purchasing 
an  equivalent  quantity  of  imported  oil  on 
the  world  market."  yet  this  is  contrary  to 
the  experience  at  Prudhoe  Bay. 

President  Bush  claims  Arctic  Refuge  oil 
development  could  provide  $125  billion  in 
revenues  over  the  field's  duration,  but  ig- 
nores consideration  of  alternatives.  In  a 
similar  period  since  1973,  energy  efficiency 
improvements  in  the  U.S.  have  produced  en- 
ergy savings  worth  $150  billion.' 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  President,  I  did  not 
want  the  moment  of  the  final  discus- 
sion on  the  Arctic  refuge  to  go  by  with- 
out thanking  my  colleagues  from  Alas- 
ka for  agreeing  to  go  ahead  with  this 
energy  bill.  I  think  it  is  very  important 
that  we  get  on  with  this  major  piece  of 
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legislation  that  I  believe  means  so 
much  to  the  future  of  the  country, 
which  has  consumed  a  great  deal  of 
time  and  effort  here,  and  certainly  de- 
serves to  pass  the  Senate,  to  go  to  con- 
ference with  the  House  and  go  to  the 
President  for  his  signature. 

I  think  it  was  very  important  to  re- 
move the  bookends  of  the  bill,  the  pro- 
visions opening  the  Arctic  refuge  to  oil 
drilling  and  provisions  affecting  the 
CAFE  standard,  which  have  held  up 
this  bill  the  last  6  months.  Now  that 
those  are  gone,  we  can  move  ahead 
with  the  remaining  14  titles  of  the 
original  bill,  which  after  amendment 
will  be  a  very  progressive  and  good 
piece  of  legislation.  So  I  thank  my  col- 
leagues from  Alaska  allowing  us  to 
move  forward  on  energy  legislation  and 
thank  Senators  Johnston  and  Wallop 
for  helping  us  get  to  this  point. 

I  did  want  to  respond,  however,  to 
the  advertisement  that  the  American 
Petroleum  Institute  paid  to  run  in  Roll 
Call  and  other  newspapers.  That  adver- 
tisement states  that  opening  the  Arc- 
tic refuge  to  oil  development  will  cre- 
ate jobs. 

I  should,  first  of  all,  remind  those 
who  may  be  watching  this  debate  and 
those  who  may  be  looking  at  this  and 
wondering  about  this  particular  claim 
by  API,  that  this  is  not  new  data.  This 
is  not  something  that  was  done  by  the 
Wharton  School  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  but  by  a  group  of  paid 
consultants  called  Wharton  Econo- 
metrics, and  was  done  in  1990.  It  is  not 
a  new  study.  It  had  no  credibility  then, 
and  was  not  a  conspicuous  part  of  the 
public  debate  on  this  issue  then.  Mr. 
President,  but  now  that  people  are 
talking  jobs.  jobs,  jobs;  and  the  Presi- 
dent has  made  his  trip  to  Japan  a  jobs 
trip  and  the  Presidential  candidates 
are.  as  they  should  be.  focused  on  jobs 
and  the  economy;  this  study  has  been 
dusted  off  to  make  ANWR  part  of  the 
jobs  debate. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  put  this 
study  in  context;  and  then  to  talk  a  lit- 
tle bit  about  what  is  in  it.  First  of  all. 
it  certainly  does  defy  logic.  The  idea 
that  oil  drilling  in  the  Arctic  refuge 
would  mean  735,000  jobs  is  a  little  bit 
startling  by  itself.  But  look  at  where 
all  these  jobs  are  going  to  be.  First  of 
all,  only  13,000  jobs  are  projected  for 
the  State  of  Alaska.  That  is  a  lot  of 
jobs,  but  against  the  735,000  figure  it 
does  seem  quite  remarkable  that  all  of 
the  construction  and  all  the  support  of 
this  effort  in  the  State  of  Alaska  would 
account  for  only  13,000  out  of  the 
735,000  jobs. 

This  study  clearly  has  one  of  the 
largest  economic  multipliers  that  any- 
body has  ever  seen  in  any  study,  I  am 
sure. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  sug- 
gests that  were  oil  development  to 
occur  in  the  Arctic  National  Wildlife 
Refuge,  6,000  jobs  would  be  created 
there.    Whichever   is  correct.   6.000   or 
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not  do  that.  But  some  people  may  be 
taken  in  by  these  quite  preposterous 
figures.  So  I  think  it  is  important  to 
address  this  in  the  Record  so  that 
those  who  may  be  interested  would 
know  how  absurd  these  figures  are. 

The  first  part  of  their  argument  that 
is  made  is  that  we  are  going  to  create 
all  these  jobs.  Alaska  would  have  13.000 
and  dozens  of  States  would  have  more 
jobs  than  Alaska.  Well,  that  defies 
logic. 

The  second  part  of  their  argument 
that  is  that  oil  from  ANWR  would 
drive  oil  prices  down  by  $3.60  a  barrel 
because  of  the  huge  influx  of  supply. 
Well,  of  course,  there  is  not  such  a 
huge  influx  of  supply,  and  what  supply 
additions  there  might  be  would  never 
have  that  kind  of  an  impact. 

The  third  assumption  of  the  API 
study  is  that  by  driving  prices  down  by 
$3.60  a  barrel— which  would  not  happen, 
but  let  us  assume  that  it  did— that 
would  cause  a  huge  boom  to  the  econ- 
omy. Well,  let  us  think  about  that  one 
for  a  minute. 

Do  we  remember  what  happened  just 
about  a  year  ago?  After  the  Iraqi  inva- 
sion of  Kuwait,  world  oil  prices  went 
up  to  $26  a  barrel.  It  has  now  dropped 
down  to  $19  a  barrel.  So  in  the  last 
year,  Mr.  President,  world  oil  prices 
have  dropped  by  $7  a  barrel,  about 
twice  the  amount  API's  study  says 
would  cause  a  huge  jump  in  economic 
activity. 

If  APIs  assumption  of  a  huge 
amount  of  economic  activity  due  to  a 
$3.60  a  barrel  price  drop  is  true,  then  we 
must  be  having  a  mammoth  amount  of 
growth  now,  twice  this,  because  oil 
prices  have  dropped  $7  a  barrel.  Does 
that  not  follow?  If  $3.60  a  barrel,  ac- 
cording to  API,  creates  this  huge  eco- 
nomic boom,  we  certainly  must  have, 
in  the  last  year,  had  a  huge  economic 
boom  because  of  the  $7  drop  in  oil 
prices  in  the  past  14  months. 

But,  of  course,  we  all  know  that  that 
did  not  happen.  Oil  prices  dropped  by  $7 
a  barrel  and  the  economy  continued  its 
very  significant  slide.  The  impact  of 
cheaper  oil,  twice  the  amount  sug- 
gested by  API,  just  did  not  occur. 

In  fact,  the  drop  in  oil  prices  has  cost 
us  jobs.  Lower  oil  prices  are  the  main 
reason  the  United  States  has  lost 
300,000  jobs  in  the  oilfields  over  the 
past  decade. 

But  let  me  go  on  to  another  problem 
with  this  study.  The  API  assumed  that 
oil  would  be  found.  But  the  chances  are 
we  won't.  The  predictions  on  oil  being 
found  in  the  Arctic  range  from  19  per- 
cent to  49  percent,  not  the  100  percent 
assumed  by  API.  They  also  assume 
that  the  amount  of  oil  to  be  recovered 
would  be  some  9'.<i  billion  barrels  while 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  said  the 
chances  of  that  happening  were  be- 
tween 1  and  5  percent,  very  small  in- 
deed. The  Department  of  Interior's  own 
projections  are  about  a  third  of  that 
amount. 


And  finally,  let's  talk  about  when 
this  is  going  to  happen.  Even  if  we 
drilled  in  the  Arctic  and  found  the 
maximum  amount  of  oil  in  the  Arctic, 
even  if  we  did,  it  would  not  do  any- 
thing this  year.  Even  if  we  did  this,  it 
would  not  do  much  of  anything  for  the 
rest  of  this  decade.  According  to  Brit- 
ish Petroleum— one  of  the  largest  pro- 
ducers up  there  on  the  North  Slope,  in 
their  testimony  in  front  of  the  Energy 
Committee— if  oil  were  found,  it  would 
be  10  years  and  possibly  longer  before 
any  oil  reached  the  market. 

This  is  not  something  that  has  any 
immediate  stimulus  at  all.  The  state- 
ment was  made  earlier  that  Minnesota 
would  have  13.400  more  jobs  by  the  year 
2000.  Well,  that  simply  would  not  hap- 
pen. Those  jobs  are  supposed  to  be  gen- 
erated by  the  effect  of  ANWR  oil  on 
world  prices.  But  even  if  there  is  oil,  it 
wouldn't  reach  the  market  until  after 
2000. 

The  study  that  the  API  has  put  out, 
which  is  the  basis  of  these  advertise- 
ments that  have  appeared  here  and 
around  the  country  is  ridiculous. 

There  is  no  question  that  drilling  in 
the  Arctic  would  create  some  new  jobs, 
but  so  would  drilling  in  the  Santa  Bar- 
bara Channel:  so  would  drilling  in  the 
Florida  Keys:  so  would  drilling  in  the 
Outer  Banks  off  of  Massachusetts;  so 
would  building  hydroelectric  dams  in 
the  middle  of  the  Grand  Canyon.  All  of 
those  would  also  create  jobs,  but  that 
does  not  mean  that  we  should  do  these 
things. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  a  full  statement  going 
into  the  details  of  the  API  study  print- 
ed in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Energy  Conservation  and  Efficiency 
Provisions— Sen.ate  Energy  Bill 

The  Senate  will  resume  consideration  of  a 
major  energy  policy  bill  today,  and  I  hope  we 
will  vote  on  final  passage  of  the  bill  this 
evening. 

BACKGROUND 

The  Senate  started  debating  the  new  ver- 
sion of  a  comprehensive  energy  policy  bill 
Friday.  January  31st.  The  new  bill.  S.  2166.  is 
a  bill  without  provisions  on  CAFE  (auto- 
mobile mileage  standards)  or  on  the  Arctic 
National  Wildlife  Refuge.  This  was  the  pro- 
cedure I  initially  suggested  last  fall,  when  a 
bill  with  those  controversial  provisions 
failed  to  get  the  votes  needed  to  move  for- 
ward. 

On  February  3rd.  I  spoke  in  favor  of  taking 
the  bill  up,  and  emphasized  the  three  areas  I 
thought  most  important— conservation  effi- 
ciency, alternative  fuels  for  vehicles,  and  in- 
creasing the  role  of  natural  gas  as  a  fuel  in 
our  economy. 

On   Tuesday.    February    4th,    the    Senate 
voted  90-5  to  take  up  this  new  bill  on  and 
began  to  work  on  it  in  earnest. 
efficiency 

As  chairman  of  the  Energy  Committees 
Subcommittee  on  Energy  Conservation  and 
Regulations,  was  the  author  of  many  of  the 
conservation    provisions    of   the    bill.    Last 
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week,  the  Senate  approved  17  amendments  to  cost-effective  (based  on  a  10-year  payback)  the  oil  and  gas  business.  That  would  be 

further    strengthen    the    conservatlon/effi-  energy    efficiency    improvements;    requires  a  major  help  for  them. 

ciency  provisions  in  the  bill.  DOE  to  develop  a  demonstration  plan  to  en-  They   are   not  allowed    to   write   off 

The  Senate  Energy  bill  conUlns  important  courage  federal  use  of  newly  developed  tech-  their  cost  of  doing  business  the  so- 
legislative  provisions  advancing  energy  effl-  nology;  requires  DOE  to  determine  the  power  ^^^jj^^j  intangible  drilling  costs.  That  is 
ciency  In  residential  and  commercial  build-  of  the  federal  government  to  generate  mar-  Hmno-  hii<»inPRR  Thpv  am 
ings.  in  industry,  in  the  way  electric  utilities  kets  for  emerging  energy  efficient  tech-  ^'If  ^if^^^J^^v^  fl  ^"^'^^^^^^ 
conduct  their  business,  and  in  the  way  the  nology.  Most  importantly,  the  bill  Incor-  not  allowed,  though,  to  write  those  off. 
federal  government  itself-the  nations  sin-  porated  an  amendment  that  will  allow  the  unlike  any  other  business.  If  we  really 
gle  largest  energy  consumer,  with  a  $4  bil-  federal  government  to  utilize  innovative  fi-  want  to  do  something  for  that  indus- 
lion  a  year  energy  bill— uses  energy.  nancing  incentives.  These  programs— widely  try,  we  ought  to  do  something  about 

We   estimate   that  the   energy   efficiency  used  by  the  private  sector  and  state  govern-  the  intangible  drilling  cost  preference, 

provisions  of  S.  216&-most  of  which  have  al-  ments— allow    the    federal    government    to  if  we  really  want  to  do  something  for 

ready  been  adopted  on  the  Senate  floor-  make  energy  efficiency  at  no  initial  cost,  by;  prices  and  to  assure  some  kind  of  sta- 

would  cumulatively  save  approximately  46  allowing  the  government  to  pay  for  the  Im-  bility  for  oil  prices  in  the  country,  we 

Quads  of  energy  between  1993  and  2010.  46  provements  with  savings  realized  from  re-  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^.^^^  ^j.  ^jj   ^^.^^ 

Quads  is  the  energy  equivalent  of  2  billion  ''^J®"  ^f^y, P',.5'  t         .-        *■      i,            „r  stahiMij>tinn     «inmp    Unrt    nf    a    Honr 

tons  of  coal    or  7  8  billion   barrels  of  oil  Sec.  6301:  Utility  Incentives  for  Energy  Ef-  stabilization,    some    Kina    oi    a    lioor. 

fabout  three  years  worth  of  oil  iSrts)   or  ficiency-requires  states  to  consider  meth-  Imagine  what  would  have  happened  in 

the  annuIfoS  o?  S  lar^e  Sric 'sSS  ods  of  ensuring  that  investments  in  energy  the  country  if  we  had  put  a  basic  kind 

megawatt)  power  plants  efficiency  are  as  profitable  as  investments  in  of  price  floor  on  this  at  the  time  of  the 

How  much  would  that  much  energy  cost?  energy  supply.  This  process  known  as  least-  Arab  oil  embargo  in  the  1970'8.  Some  of 

The  energy  saved  under  the  bill's  provisions  ^ost  planning  or  integrated  resource  plan-  ^g  argued  for  it  then.  If  we  had  even 

is  equivalent  to  56  percent  of  America's  an-  "'n^-  '»  *«"  l"iown.  ^  states  adopt  the  re-  ^^^^  ^^  j^^             j^  ^^  ^^  ^j,g  ^j^g  ^j 

nual  $400  billion  in  energy  use,  or  about  $224  ^°'"'""„^""°":^„1  iL^nHv^  tn  I'nvP.MnTn  the  so-called  economic  summit,  if  we 

billion  at  todays  low  energy  prices.  This  leg-  J,*;;  ^^ntieTvltatef^^^^^  had  just  set   the  basic   floor   price  at 

islation   will  reduce  the  amount  of  money  ergy  efficiency    States  such  as  ca  norma.  j^     '.»^    ^PFP  nrirp  wan  at  that  Doint 

each  of  America's  93  million  households  oav  ^hich    have    already    reformed    their   rate-  what  tneUKtU  price  was  at  tnat  point, 

L^' enlrgrbTan  estTlted  $14rp^fy^^^^  "^-^\-^  .^^ocess.  have  seen  utilities  invest  that  would  have  provided  a  basic  price 

That  is  an  average  over  time-the  savings  a  ^T^\^^"'^lVl'^;„,^r,  r™nt.  m  ^r.tP^  stabilization   which    would    have    been 

decade  from  now  will  be  much  greater  ^ec.  6302:  Conservation  Grants  to  States-  very  good  for  our  oil  and  gas  produc- 

The   sTinc   en^l^y  s-'ng"^™^^^^^         of  Trit' '^ZT.^nTTcor^^'ZTZ'  t'°"  ^"'^  ^""'^  »»*^«  *^«°  ^^^^^^  ^''^'- 

the  bill  include:  ^^^^^^   proceedings   to  comply  with   Sec.  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  programs,  because  inves- 

Sec.    6101:     Building    Energy    Efficiency  g^^.   gg^g.  po^jg^  Marketing  Authority  En-  tors    would    then    know    against    what 

Codes-establishes    a    federal    energy    effi-  Efficiency-requires  federal  power  mar-  they  would  be  basing  investment  in  al- 

ciency  standard  for  buildings,  applies  to  all  y.^^^      authorities  to  develop  least-cost  plan-  ternatives  to  oil. 

new  homes  purchased  with  federal  mortgage  ^j^^^  programs;  That  would  be  a  very  smart  thing  to 

assistance,  all  new  federal  buildings;  gg^,  gg^^.  ^VA  Energy  Efficiency— requires  do.  It  would  also  be  a  very  wise  thing 

Sec   6102:  Home  Energy  Rating  Systems-  jeast-cost  planning  procedures  by  TVA;  to  do  to  enact  an  oil  import  fee  which 

establishes  a  national  program  to  establish  gee.  6501-6507:  State,  Local  and  Tribal  En-  -        .          areued  for  for  a  lone 

uniform  guidelines  for  home  energy  rating  ergy  Assistance-establishes  a  program  to  ^t?L°/f  "fJl*  ^.^^,^1/.^^^^ 

systems,  which  give  consumers  the  informa-  assist  state,  local  and  tribal  governments  in  Pe"od  of  time.  We  ought  to  be  penal iz- 

tion  they  need  to  make  informed  decisions  encouraging  energy  efficiency;  ^^^  the  import  of  foreign  oil  and  stimu- 

when  purchasing  a  home;  '  lating  efficiency,  alternative  fuels,  nat- 

Sec.   6103:    Manufactured   Housing   Stand-  ESTIMATED  ENERGY  SAVINGS  OF  ENERGY  EFFICIENCY  ural  gas  and  enhanced  oil  recovery  in 

ards.    Including  an   amendment   to   require  PROVISIONS  OF  S  1220  our  own  country. 

HUD  to  issue  regulations  within  5  years.             . vVe   ought  to   be   doing  all   of  those 

Sec.  6104:  Industrial  Energy  Efficiency  Pro-  cmMm  js.  things  If  we  really  want  to  help  the  in- 

gram-^stablishes  a  program  to  demonstrate                                        s>mp     S,«n,j    ,^ ^^          ^^.^^  ^  ^^.^^  ^^  ^            ^^  ^ 

new,  energy  saving  processes  in  the  most  en-  Prop.«i               „„,,^     „„,^      ,^        „  doing,  those  are  some  of  the  provisions 

ergy-intensive  industries;  yo          >i)        ?ooo       2010  "^  "  '     ,            ,.        ,          j-rr      _  „    „„ 

Sec.  6105:  Report  on  reducing  energy  Inten-  (fl"i5»    (Quads)  that  truly  would  make  a  difference   as 
sity.                                                                 ^ opposed  to  giving  the  industry  a  lot- 
Sec.  6106:   Guidelines  for  Industrial   Au-  ^"aSo^'"*!"'.'".^.""...         0          01        0.1        51  tery  ticket^a  chance  on  wildcat  drill- 
dlts— establishes  a  program  to  help  industry  Home  taints  (li  all  Sties  ing  in  the  Arctic  National  Wildlife  Ref- 
improve  energy  efficiency;                                      Ma'Sured  houint 0^     •      I           1           *  U&e. 

Sec.  6107:  Energy  Efficiency  Window  Label-     |„dus,„ai  ^^^^^  ceniefs 1   - .6  Finally,    Mr.    President,    as   what   I 

ling— provides  federal  support  and  timeline  indusinai  auditing                     0            1          .2         1.0  g^gss  some  would  decry  as  a  radical 

for  the  voluntary  collaborative  process  un-  K"  stan&  Z:::::           7        11        2.8       12.0  dreamer,  or  a  coercive  Utopian,  I  want 

derway  among  the  window  industry  and  en-     fe„p  ^      ^           0            1          .1          .4  to  spend  a  couple  of  minutes  talking 

vironmental  community  to  develop  energy  Regulatory letorm w aii                                                          ,      •'              .,  .               1.         ■     ,. „_  ;_ 

efficiency  labels  for  window  products;  su-e-^'                        0'         "         "        '"  about  some  things  we  have  just  seen  in 

Sec.  6108:  Energy  Efficiency  Information-     "p^^C X fe-c, :::.:           .1          I          1         I9  the  last  few  days    A  week  ago,  10  days 

directs  the  Energy  Information  Administra-                                   :  ago,  ominous  evidence  was  brought  to 

tion  to  develop  more  data  on  energy  effi-             '°"' '-^         "         '^       "'  us  about  the  hole  in  the  ozone.  It  was 

ciency;  Source:  staff  eslimales  based  on  Alliance  to  Save  Energy  and  Ameflcan  an     enOrmOUS     SUrpHse     15     years     agO 

Sec.  6109-6110:  Energy  Efficiency  Product  Council  for  an  Energy  Eificieni  Economy  analysis  when  a  hole  in  the  ozone  was  discov- 

Standards— Amendments  included  provisions  j^j,    wiRTH.  Mr.   President,   I  would  ered  over  the  Antarctic,  and  now  we 

to  set  minimum  energy  efficiency  standards  jjj^^  ^^        ^^  ^^^  ^^^^   jj  j  might,  just  are  again  surprised,  finding  an  ozone 

^e^tStfonlTl^rrndroS'^Juipmrt:  a  little  bit  about  what  we  ought  to  be  gap  over  heavily  populated  areas  of  Eu- 

The  bill  also  directs  the  Department  of  En-  domg  ^  .^  ^  ,  ,  ,.  .  '■°,S!*"t '^^^  H?'^1.^'*?^t„H^„  «f  ^v,o 
ergy  to  determine  efficiency  standards  for  We  have  decided  not  to  open  the  Arc-  That  has  gotten  the  attention  of  the 
utility  distribution  transformers  and  to  in-  tic  refuge,  which  I  think  is  the  right  White  House  and  the  White  House  has 
vestigate  the  possibility  of  setting  standards  thing  to  do.  decided  to  speed  up  the  phaseout  of 
for  commercial  office  equipment  (such  as  Going  on  to  the  recovery  package,  if  ozone  depleting  CFCs.  I  am  very  sup- 
copy  machines),  which  account  for  the  most  we  really  do  want  to  help  the  oil  Indus-  portive  of  that.  It  is  absolutely  impera- 
rapid  growth  in  commercial  energy  use;  try,    I   think    there   are   a   number   of  tive  to  do.  But  we  should  not  believe 

Sec.  6111:  Energy  Efficiency  Standards  for  things  we  ought  to  do.   If  we   really  that  this  is  all  we  have  to  do.  This  is 

Showerheads-sets  maximuni  flow  tates  for  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^    ^.j^^  ^j,  industry,  what  we  merely    the    first    of   many    surprises 

eSv  to  heat  water '^^'''"^                       ^""  ""^ht  to  be  doing  is  changing  the  pro-  which  may  be  coming  at  us  because  of 

Sec.   6201-6203:    Federal    Energy   Manage-  visions    of   the    alternative    minimum  our  continued  onslaught  on  the  global 

ment^requlres  all  federal  agencies  to  make  tax,   which  are   certainly   punitive   on  environment. 
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my  colleagues  only  to  think 
what  they  have  seen  in  the 
Post  and   the   New  York 
n  the  last  2  days.  The  Washing- 
had  a  very,  very  disturbing  ar- 
the    boundary    between    the 
States      and      Mexico — how 
devastated    the    environ- 
on  the  Mexican  side  of  the  bor- 
how   dreadful   that   environ- 
for  human  health.  We  have  de- 
that  environment,  and  are  con- 
to  do  so. 

kind  of  a  toxic  future  does  that 
for  the  rest  of  the  world?  We 
destroying  this  globe. 

New  York  Times  there  have 

number  of  pieces  on  global  cli- 

c  lange.  I  believe  that  yesterday 

lay  before,  they  printed  a  story 

:he   impact   of  global   climate 

on  rising  sea  levels  and  what 

oing  to  do  to  a  variety  of  island 

around    the    world    who    have 

together  and  made  an  appeal  to 

of  the  world.  They  are  saying, 

flooding  us  out.  Our  nations 

flooded  away. 

^tashington  Post  recently  ran  an 

3n  the  neem  tree,  which  is  being 

have  all  kinds  of  therapeutic 

and  a  wide  range  of  possible 

again  reminds  us  of  the  won- 

he  diversity  of  species  that  are 

And  about  the  hidden  costs 

(  estruction  of  species,  a  terrible 

I  iinning  counter  to  our  own  in- 

as  the  human  race. 

in  this  mornings  New  York 
and    in    the    Washington   Post 
long  articles  on  the  United 
jeing  "the  odd  man  out'"  in  our 
with  the  rest  of  the  world 
drafting  of  resolutions  for  the 
conference  in  June,  in  Brazil. 
11  be  the  world  environmental 
Unfortunately,  the  United 
continues  its  lack  of  leadership 
r  jsisting  doing  what  just  about 
lation   in    the   world   says   we 
do — set  goals  and  timetables 
global  warming, 
ssue  of  global  climate  change 
to  earlier  this  morning  by 
di*;inguished   Senator   from  Ten- 
He  was  exactly  right.  We  must 
n  uch  more  aggressively. 
I^sident  we  must  recognize  that 
in  the  ozone  is  a  metaphor.  It 
the  start  of  a  series  of  very 
and  alarming  surprises  we 
our  relationship  to  the  globe, 
coming  in  the  destruction  of 
They  are  coming  in  global  cli- 
c)iange.  They  are  going  to  come 
pollution.  And  they  are  coming 
population — which  I  was  delighted  to 
referred  to  in  the  debate  of  Presi- 
candidates  on  Sunday  night  in 
H4mpshire-  It  is  imperative  we  in 
ted  States  take  the  leadership 
addressing  these  issues.  We  do  not 
be  the  leader  in  destroying  spe- 
leader  in  polluting  the  atmos- 
the  gases  causing  the  green- 


a.'e 


V  ith 


house  effect,  the  leader  is  exporting 
toxic  substances,  or  the  odd  man  out  in 
achieving  a  global  climate  change  con- 
vention. 

We  cannot  bury  our  heads  in  the  sand 
and  assume  these  problems  will  not 
have  serious  consequences.  It  is  enor- 
mously important  that  we  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  take  the  lead  in  addressing 
these  problems. 

I  have  a  final  point.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Louisiana  for 
his  continued  support  for  a  number  of 
the  very  important  provisions  that 
allow  us  to  begin  to  make  a  transition 
in  this  country,  and  those  are  the  pro- 
visions in  the  energy  legislation  on  en- 
ergy efficiency,  the  provisions  on  natu- 
ral gas,  and  provisions  on  alternative 
fuels. 

A  lot  of  people  say  we  can  just  live  as 
we  did  before.  But  I  think  the  chair- 
man has  realized  that  the  World  is 
changing  and  we  must  change.  Many  of 
us  would  like  to  have  that  change  come 
much  more  rapidly,  but  we  live  within 
a  system  that  is  incremental  at  best. 
And  it  is  hard  to  start  those  changes. 

But  we  have  started  to  do  that  in  this 
bill,  particularly  on  the  energy  effi- 
ciency provisions  in  this  legislation 
which  begin  us  on  a  very  constructive 
route  to  reduce  our  contribution  to 
global  climate  change  in  a  way  that 
helps  our  economy.  If  we  are  not  send- 
ing energy  up  the  chimney,  we  have 
more  money  to  use  and  invest  in  our 
own  future  here  in  the  United  States. 
It  is  a  win/win  proposition  for  us. 

I  will  ask,  Mr.  President,  unanimous 
consent  to  have  an  outline  of  the  en- 
ergy conservation  and  efficiency  provi- 
sions currently  found  in  the  bill  print- 
ed in  the  Record  as  part  of  my  re- 
marks, as  well  as  a  number  of  pieces 
that  have  appeared  over  the  last  week- 
end on  these  various  environmental  is- 
sues. These  articles  remind  us  of  our 
responsibility  to  lead;  remind  us  that 
we  cannot  bury  our  heads  in  the  sand: 
remind  us  that  the  world  is  changing  in 
a  dramatic  and  sometimes  very  dan- 
gerous way:  and  they  remind  us  that 
the  world  expects  leadership  from  us  in 
the  United  States.  It  expects  us  to 
lead,  and  we  must. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent those  all  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
and  I  yield  the  floor. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Feb.  18, 1992] 
Global  Snub  on  Glob.^l  Warming 

The  United  States  heads  intx)  important 
environmental  negotiations  today  with  a 
heavy  burden  to  overcome— the  perception 
that  it  is  unwilling  to  join  the  rest  of  the  in- 
dustrialized world  in  trying  to  reduce  the 
threat  of  global  warming. 

Several  European  countries  and  Japan 
have  proposed  that  all  nations  agree  to  cap 
their  emissions  of  carlxjn  dioxide,  the  chief 
gas  implicated  in  the  "greenhouse"  effect 
that  traps  heat  in  the  atmosphere.  All  five 
Democratic  Presidential  candidates  support 


a  cap.  But  the  Bush  Administration  is  balk- 
ing, leaving  the  impression  that  America 
shrinks  from  doing  its  part. 

Today,  delegates  will  meet  in  New  York 
City  in  one  of  the  final  negotiating  sessions 
before  a  United  Nations  conference  in  June 
on  a  global  climate  treaty.  With  the  depar- 
ture of  John  Sununu.  the  skeptical  White 
House  chief  of  staff,  there  may  now  be  new 
flexibility.  Its  good  faith  in  question,  the 
U.S.  needs  to  show  its  commitment  on  a 
problem  most  experts  deem  potentially  seri- 
ous. 

The  Administration  has  contended  that 
the  U.S.  is  already  pursuing  strategies  that 
will  cap  or  reduce  its  combined  emissions  of 
all  greenhouse  gases— while  allowing  carbon 
dioxide  emissions  to  increase. 

Most  of  this  reduction  was  to  come  from 
phasing  out  chlorofluorocarbons,  the  gases 
that  have  been  eating  up  the  ozone  shield 
and  also  happen  to  be  greenhouse  gases.  But 
new  findings  suggest  that  chloro- 
fluorocarbons cause  as  much  cooling,  by 
eliminating  ozone,  as  warming. 

If  the  Administration  hopes  to  stabilize  or 
reduce  greenhouse  emissions,  it  needs  to  do 
more.  But  how  much?  Even  after  years  of 
study,  no  one  knows  how  much  warming  will 
occur  and  whether  it  is  dangerous.  Even  so, 
experts  consider  it  prudent  to  minimize  the 
danger,  assuming  no  huge  cost. 

The  U.S.  could  readily  provide  more  aid  to 
developing  countries  to  curb  global  warming 
activities.  Such  aid  might  help  China,  for  ex- 
ample, adopt  efficient  technologies  for  min- 
ing and  burning  its  vast  reserves  of  coal.  An 
American  contribution  of,  say,  $50  to  $100 
million  a  year  to  an  international  fund 
would  seem  a  cost-effective  way  of  reducing 
the  world's  risk. 

Imposing  firm  caps  on  carbon  dioxide  emis- 
sions poses  a  more  difficult  issue.  Other  na- 
tions propose  to  hold  their  emissions  in  the 
year  2000  to  1990  levels.  But  Administration 
officials  rightly  warn  that  focusing  on  car- 
bon dioxide  alone  could  drive  up  energy  costs 
and  divert  attention  from  other  greenhouse 
gases. 

Even  so.  setting  targets  and  timetables  for 
carbon  dioxide  would  send  a  beneficial  signal 
to  all  nations  and  all  industries  that  the  U.S. 
is  serious.  Why  does  the  Administration 
hesitate? 

One  reason:  a  deep-seated  suspicion  that 
other  countries  are  glibly  endorsing  caps 
without  embarking  on  programs  capable  of 
achieving  them.  Another  reason:  potential 
cost.  Though  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  believes  it  would  be  manageable,  the 
Energy  Department  says  it  would  be  severe. 

On  such  an  important  issue,  the  Adminis- 
tration needs  to  open  its  cost  estimates  to 
public  scrutiny.  If  the  cost  seems  tolerable, 
it  would  do  well  to  sign  on  to  common  global 
goals.  Goals,  after  all.  can  be  defined  as  just 
that,  targets  subject  to  change  if  the  cost  be- 
comes exorbitant. 

Unless  the  Bush  Administration  quickly 
adopts  a  more  reasonable  course,  it  will  cast 
the  U.S.  as  an  environmental  pariah  more 
concerned  with  its  own  comfort  than  with 
the  well-being  of  the  earth 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  Feb.  18,  1992] 

PROTECTING  THE  SKY 

Erosion  of  the  Earth's  protective  ozone 
layer  in  the  upper  atmosphere  is  creating  an 
environmental  emergency  and  a  rising 
threat  to  public  health.  It's  being  caused  by 
man-made  chemicals,  and  President  Bush  is 
absoutely  right  to  speed  up  the  ban  on  their 
production.  Previously  most  of  the  countries 
with  chemical  industries  had  agreed  to  phase 


out  these  compounds — mostly  chloro- 
fluorocarbons, or  CFCs — by  the  end  of  1999. 
For  the  United  States,  Mr.  Bush  has  now  ad- 
vanced this  deadline  four  years  to  the  end  of 
1995.  Britain  has  followed,  as  other  countries 
are  likely  to  do. 

That's  a  welcome  response  to  scientific  re- 
search that  in  recent  months  has  shown  an 
increasingly  ominous  trend.  The  ozone  layer 
screens  out  much  of  the  sun's  ultraviolet  ra- 
diation, which,  in  high  doses,  causes  both 
cataracts  and  skin  cancers. 

The  world's  response  to  the  holes  in  the 
ozone  layer  has  been  a  model  for  other  and 
more  difficult  environmental  decisions 
ahead.  Here  in  the  United  States  the  Bush 
administration  has  accelerated  the  shift  to 
substitutes  by  Imposing  on  CFCs  an  escalat- 
ing tax.  A  president  who  dislikes  both  taxes 
and  regulations  in  principle  has  used  both, 
skillfully  and  successfully,  to  push  a  large 
industry  away  from  dangerous  products. 

That's  an  interesting  precedent.  In  New 
York  this  week  negotiations  will  resume  to- 
ward an  international  agreement  to  combat 
global  warming.  The  goal  is  to  sign  the 
agreement  at  the  U.N.  Conference  on  Envi- 
ronment and  Development  next  June  in  Rio 
de  Janeiro.  It's  mainly  up  to  the  United 
States  to  decide  whether  that  agreement  is 
going  to  provide  serious  protection,  setting 
real  limits  as  the  CFC  treaty  did.  or  turn 
into  just  another  get-well-soon  card. 

Among  the  man-made  gases  that  contrib- 
ute to  global  warming  the  most  important 
is,  unfortunately,  carbon  dioxide — produced 
by  burning  all  of  humanity's  favorite  fuels 
from  gasoline  and  coal  to  wood  and  camel 
dung.  A  mismanaged  attempt  to  curb  emis- 
sions of  carbon  dioxide  could  obviously  cause 
enormous  disruption.  But  since  global  warm- 
ing could  also  cause  enormous  disruption, 
the  issue  is  not  whether  but  how  to  cut  down 
on  combustion. 

The  answer  lies  in  raising  fuel  efficiency — 
a  thing  that  this  country  should  be  doing 
anyway  to  protect  its  standard  of  living.  To 
follow  the  successful  example  of  the  CFC 
tax,  a  tax  on  fuel— above  all,  on  gasoline- 
looks  like  the  place  to  start. 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  Feb.  18.  1992] 

Washington,  Odd  Man  Out,  May  Shift  on 

Climate 

(By  William  K.  Stevens) 

As  delegates  from  around  the  world  meet 
at  the  United  Nations  today  to  try  to  avert 
the  threat  of  global  warming,  the  Bush  Ad- 
ministration finds  itself  in  the  hot  seat,  but 
there  are  signs  that  it  may  be  preparing  to 
wiggle  out. 

Negotiators  from  Europe  and  Japan  are  ex- 
pected to  continue  putting  pressure  on  the 
United  States  to  agree  that  all  industrialized 
countries  should  accept  a  limit  on  their 
emissions  of  carbon  dioxide,  the  chief  heat- 
trapping  gas  that  scientists  fear  will  bring 
on  a  possibly  catastrophic  warming  of  the 
earth's  climate.  The  limit  proposed  is  that 
by  the  year  2000  each  country  should  reduce 
its  emissions  to  1990  levels. 

The  United  States,  the  largest  producer  of 
carbon  dioxide,  has  long  resisted  the  concept 
of  a  limit.  Under  John  H.'  Sununu,  the  re- 
cently departed  White  House  chief  of  staff, 
Washington  was  committed  to  a  position 
that  the  scientific  basis  for  believing  in  glob- 
al warming  was  flawed,  that  curbing  carbon 
dioxide  would  restrain  economic  growth,  and 
that  in  any  case  the  United  States  had  al- 
ready taken  all  necessary  actions  to  stabilize 
its  contribution  of  world-warming  gases  by 
2000. 

Today's  climate  conference  is  the  fifth  ne- 
gotiating session  in  series  leading  up  to  the 


"Elarth  Summit"  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  this 
June.  Although  one  more  session  is  planned, 
for  April,  many  experts  believe  a  break- 
through must  come  now  if  there  is  to  be  time 
to  achieve  a  treaty  for  signature  at  the  June 
meeting. 

New  scientific  findings  about  the  role  of 
ozone-destroying  CFC  chemicals  in  global 
warming  have  undercut  one  of  the  Adminis- 
tration's principal  arguments,  that  this  na- 
tion's sharp  cutback  on  these  gases  would 
significantly  reduce  its  contribution  to 
greenhouse  warming.  The  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  has  dusted  off  economic 
analyses,  shelved  in  the  days  of  Mr.  Sununu. 
that  indicate  the  proposed  cap  might  not  be 
so  costly  to  the  United  States.  And  all  five 
Democratic  Presidential  candidates  support 
caps  on  carbon  dioxide  emissions. 

Under  all  these  pressures,  Washington  is 
taking  another  look  at  the  issue.  "It's  on  the 
scope  now,"  said  an  official  close  to  the  situ- 
ation who  spoke  on  condition  of  anonymity. 
Pressure  is  also  being  brought  on  twhalf  of 
the  Administration's  present  stance,  how- 
ever, by  energy  and  energy-related  indus- 
tries. Officials  familiar  with  the  discussions 
within  the  Administration  say  that  the  situ- 
ation is  fluid  and  that  no  decision  on  any 
policy  change  has  yet  been  made.  Nor,  they 
say,  will  any  change  materialize  when  the 
treaty  talks  begin  today  in  New  York. 

The  American  position  paper  for  the  open- 
ing of  the  session,  made  public  on  Sunday  in 
a  document  obtained  by  Senator  Al  Gore, 
Democrat  of  Tennessee,  includes  no  ref- 
erence to  targets  and  timetables.  Rather,  it 
calls  for  nations  to  take  "cost-effective 
measures"  to  limit  emissions  of  heat-trap- 
ping gases  "in  accordance  with  their  na- 
tional circumstances,  development  priorities 
and  capabilities." 

It  is  possible,  some  officials  say,  that  a 
change  in  the  United  States  position  could 
take  place  before  the  New  York  session  ends 
on  Feb.  28.  Otherwise  it  would  have  to  sur- 
face, if  at  all,  at  a  sixth  session  expected  at 
the  United  Nations  in  April. 

Environmentalists  and  some  Europeans 
fear  that  this  will  not  allow  enough  time  to 
reach  a  meaningful  convention  on  global 
warming  that  could  be  signed,  as  planned,  at 
the  Earth  Summit  dealing  with  a  range  of 
global  environmental  questions  in  Rio  de  Ja- 
neiro. 

"In  April  it  may  be  too  late,"  said  Dr.  Mi- 
chael Oppenheimer,  a  climate  specialist  at 
the  Environmental  Defense  Fund  in  New 
York.  "We're  not  leaving  enough  time  to 
build  an  intelligent  agreement  unless  the 
U.S.  switches  its  position  during  this  nego- 
tiation." 

possible  catastrophic  effects 

If  scientists  are  right,  the  stakes  in  the 
global  warming  talks  are  high.  Carbon  diox- 
ide and  other  gases  emitted  as  a  result  of 
human  activity  trap  heat  in  the  atmosphere 
much  as  glass  panes  trap  it  in  a  greenhouse. 

Scientists  convened  by  the  United  Nations 
to  advise  the  negotiations  predict  that  at 
present  rates  of  emission,  the  buildup  of 
greenhouse  gases  will  increase  the  earth's 
average  surface  temperature  by  3  to  8  de- 
grees Fahrenheit  by  the  end  of  the  next  cen- 
tury, with  possibly  catastrophic  effects. 
These  could  include  a  rise  in  sea  level,  a 
shifting  of  climatic  and  agricultural  zones, 
more  frequent  droughts,  and  severe  ecologi- 
cal disruption. 

Some  dissenting  scientists  say  that  the 
predictions  exaggerate  the  warming,  and 
others  say  that  whatever  warming  does  come 
could  be  benign,  occurring  mostly  at  night 
and  in  the  winter.  But  a  panel  of  the  Na- 


tional Academy  of  Sciences  has  concluded 
that  the  threat,  though  uncertain  in  severity 
and  timing,  is  sufficient  to  justify  a  prompt 
response. 

Environmentalists  see  the  United  States  as 
essential  to  a  climate  convention  with  any 
teeth.  As  the  world's  biggest  economy  and 
largest  single  emitter  of  carbon  dioxide,  they 
say,  the  United  States  must  take  a  leading 
role— not  only  because  of  its  part  in  what- 
ever greenhouse  warming  occurs  but  also  as 
an  example  for  developing  countries. 

Many  developing  countries,  whose  use  of 
fossil  fuels  is  rapidly  expanding,  have  ex- 
pressed skepticism  about  the  global  warming: 
threat.  Collectively,  they  are  demanding 
that  the  developed  countries  foot  the  bill  for 
their  conversion  to  energy  sources  tlutt 
produce  less  greenhouse  gas.  But  many  say 
they  are  reluctant  to  make  commitments 
unless  the  United  States  makes  them  as 
well. 

Environmentalists  are  casting  Washing- 
ton's performance  in  the  climate  talks,  and 
at  the  Rio  conference,  as  a  litmus  test  of  the 
Administration's  willingness  to  take  a  lead- 
ership role  on  global  environmental  ques- 
tions that  are  moving  to  prominence  with 
the  end  of  the  cold  war. 

As  discussion  has  opened  up  within  the  Ad- 
ministration, environmentalists  have  been 
able  to  follow  the  action  much  more  closely 
than  when  Mr.  Sununu  controlled  the  de- 
bate. Several  of  them  met  last  week  with 
Samuel  K.  Skinner,  the  current  White  House 
chief  of  staff,  to  discuss  global  warming.  Al- 
though Mr.  Skinner  reportedly  made  no  com- 
mitments and  said  that  industry  pressure  to 
avoid  caps  on  carbon  dioxide  emissions  had 
intensified,  the  meeting  itself  would  have 
been  inconceivable  under  Mr.  Sununu. 

Everything  considered,  "there  will  likely 
be  a  change"  in  the  Administration's  posi- 
tion in  the  climate  negotiations,  "but  it  has 
not  been  resolved  yet,"  said  another  Admin- 
istration official  who,  like  others,  spoke  on 
the  condition  of  anonymity. 

The  Environmental  Protection  Agency's 
analyses  of  the  economic  effects  of  a  carbon 
dioxide  cap.  long  in  preparation  against  the 
day  when  they  might  be  needed,  are  now 
being  scrutinized  in  the  White  House.  They 
indicate  that  under  private  forecasts  of  eco- 
nomic growth  for  the  next  decade,  carbon  di- 
oxide emissions  in  the  United  States  will 
grow  only  slightly  or,  on  a  per  capita  basis, 
not  at  all. 

hopes  for  a  treaty 

The  analyses  indicate  that  a  variety  of  ac- 
tions now  under  way  to  promote  energy  effi- 
ciency, not  taken  into  account  by  the  eco- 
nomic forecasts,  could  rein  in  carbon  dioxide 
enough  to  make  it  possible  for  the  United 
States  to  sign  a  treaty  that  pledges  to  sta- 
bilize *  *  *  include,  for  example,  the  adop- 
tion of  more  efficient  lighting  and  appli- 
ances, incentives  for  public  utilities  to  pro- 
mote the  more  efficient  use  of  electricity 
rather  than  build  new  power  plants  and  the 
planting  of  a  billion  trees,  which  absorb  car- 
bon dioxide. 

Advocates  of  caps  on  carbon  dioxide  see 
them  as  a  first  step  toward  an  eventual  cut 
in  the  amount  of  carbon  dioxide  in  the  at- 
mosphere. Environmentalists  have  long  pro- 
moted energy  efficiency  as  a  way  to  make  a 
start  on  the  control  of  global  warming  while 
reaping  savings  on  energy,  reducing  air  pol- 
lution and  promoting  energy  independence. 

Until  now,  the  Administration  has  been  ar- 
guing that  any  attempt  to  limit  the  emission 
of  greenhouse  gases  should  focus  not  on  car- 
bon dioxide  but  on  the  "full  basket"  of  gases. 
These  include  methane,  nitrous  oxides  and 


2356 

especia  ly  chlorofluorocarbons.  or  CFC's. 
The  ma  lufacture  of  CFC's,  which  are  used  as 
refri^ei  ints  and  propellants  in  aerosol  cans, 
is  bein(  phased  out  under  a  previous  Inter- 
nationa I  agreement  because  they  are  de- 
stroylm :  the  stratospheric  ozone  shield.  The 
shield  1  rotects  living  things  from  the  sun's 
harmful  ultraviolet  rays. 
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ADMINISTRATION  S  POSITION 


On  tqe  basis  of  earlier  analyses,  the  Ad- 
has  argued  that  although  car- 
emissions  will  rise  somewhat  in 
,  the  reduction  in  CFC's  would 
this  country's  overall  contribution 
warming  by  the  end  of  the  decade, 
more  recent  scientific  finding  indi- 
the  greenhouse  warming  caused 
is  approximately  offset  by  a  cooling 
on  by  ozone  depletion,  also  caused 
The  CFC's,  in  effect,  cancel  out 
contribution  to  global  warming, 
has  been  cited  in  a  report  to  be 
soon    by    the    Intergovernmental 
Climate  Change,  the  international 
scientists  convened  by  the  United 
to  advise  the  climate  negotiations, 
undercuts  the  Administration  posi- 
it's   not   so    important   to   con- 
on        carbon       dioxide,"       Dr. 
imer  said. 

inel  also  cited  recent  findings  that 

lerosols  created  by  the  burning  of 

fossil  fuels  that  produce  carbon  di- 

scattering  sunlight  and  helping 

form,  thereby  cooling  the  Northern 

and  limiting  the  warming  there 

decades. 

mathematical   models  that 

the  workings  of  the  atmosphere  say 

's  climate  should  have  warmed  by 

degrees  Fahrenheit  in  the  last  100 

fact,  it  has  warmed  by  about  half 

.  Opponents  of  early  auction  to 

global  warming,  including  those  in 

have  cited  this  discrep- 

evidence  that  the  models,  which  are 

tool  in  forecasting  future  warming, 

rude  to  be  believed. 
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ACCURACY  OF  MODELS 

The  ii  ternational  panel,  however,  says  the 
discrepa  ncy  could  have  been  accounted  for 
<  ooling  effect  of  the  sulfate  aerosols, 
ould  mean  that  the  models  are  more 
than  the  critics  say.  The  sulfates, 
so  cause  acid  rain,  are  being  elimi- 
the  United  States  and  Europe.  As 
)eing  done,  the  panel  said,  aerosol 
concent  ations  will  rapidly  diminish  and  no 
lask  the  warming.  Carbon  dioxide, 
cont  ast.  remains  in  the  atmosphere  for 
md  will  continue  to  warm  the  earth, 
measure,  the  debate  about  a  cli- 
cfcnvention  has  moved  beyond  the 
ind  is  now  verging  on  the  purely  po- 
n  part,  this  may  be  because  the  Ad- 
ministn  tion,  despite  the  uncertainty  of  fu- 
ture wa:  ming,  now  accepts  the  basic  science 
and  sees  warming  as  a  potential  problem. 

"The  ine  that  science  says  "do  nothing" 
has  son  of  gone  by  the  board,"  said  Rafe 
Pomera;  ice  of  the  World  Resources  Institute, 
a  Washi  igton-based  environmental  organiza- 
tion. "T  ley're  not  saying  it's  not  a  problem. 
They're  just  saying  We  don't  know  what  our 
policy  li  going  to  be.' " 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  18,  1992] 
GLOB/t  Warming  Pact  Talks  to  Resume 

(By  Michael  Weisskopf) 
As  dip  omats  resume  negotiations  today  on 
an  inter  lational  treaty  to  curb  global  warm- 
ing, the  United  States  remains  the  largest 
emitter  of  heat-absorbing  gases  as  well  as 


the  strongest  opponent  of  specific  goals  for 
limiting  them  in  a  binding  agreement. 

Though  there  has  been  an  ongoing  review 
of  U.S.  policy,  there  will  be  "no  appreciable 
change"  in  the  U.S.  position  at  the  10-day 
session  at  United  Nations  headquarters,  Mi- 
chael R.  Deland.  chairman  of  the  White 
House  Council  on  Environmental  Quality, 
said  in  an  interview  last  week. 

After  four  uneventful  rounds,  the  New 
York  talks  are  expected  to  step  up  the  pres- 
sure for  a  global  warming  agreement  with 
concrete  plans  to  stop  the  buildup  of  indus- 
trial gases  that  trap  solar  radiation  like  a 
greenhouse  and  threaten  to  raise  the  Earth's 
temperature  2  to  9  degrees  by  the  middle  of 
the  next  century. 

The  United  Nations,  which  is  sponsoring 
the  negotiations  of  more  than  130  nations, 
wants  a  treaty  to  serve  as  the  centerpiece  of 
its  "Earth  Summit"  in  Rio  de  Janerio  this 
June. 

Since  the  negotiations  opened  last  Feb- 
ruary, U.S.  officials  have  pushed  for  a 
"framework"  convention  to  describe  the 
problem  and  its  potential  remedies,  leaving 
concrete  measures  for  each  nation  to  adopt 
on  its  own.  Washington  stands  alene  among 
industrialized  capitals  in  opposing  specific 
treaty  commitments— targets  and  time- 
tables—to curb  emissions  of  carbon  dioxide, 
the  principal  greenhouse  gas.  Scientists  say 
that  limits  on  carbon  dioxide  are  vital  to 
head  off  severe  warming  of  the  planet. 

Instead,  the  administration  has  fashioned 
an  "action  plan"  based  primarily  on  control 
of  less  prevalent  warming  gases,  such  as 
methane  from  landfills  and  chloro- 
fluorocarbons (CFCs)  in  consumer  products. 

Adminisration  officials  have  heard  new 
proposals  by  environmental  officials  that  fo- 
cused for  the  first  time  on  carbon  dioxide 
controls.  The  proposals  received  a  better  re- 
ception than  expected,  sources  said,  and  may 
eventually  spawn  some  shift  in  policy. 

No  one  expects  the  United  States  to  go  as 
far  as  the  European  Community  and  Japan  is 
calling  for  a  stabilization  of  carbon  dioxide 
emissions  at  1990  levels  by  the  year  2000. 

But  until  the  December  resignation  of 
White  House  Chief  of  Staff  John  H.  Sununu, 
an  engineer  by  training  who  questioned  the 
scientific  certitude  of  global  warming,  the 
very  subject  of  carbon  dioxide  controls  was 
considered  off-limits  within  the  administra- 
tion. The  pollutant  arises  from  the  burning 
of  coal,  oil  and  natural  gas,  which  are  more 
important  to  industry  in  this  country  be- 
cause of  the  limited  availability  of  nuclear 
energy  as  an  alternative. 

Sununu's  replacement,  Samuel  K.  Skinner, 
is  not  known  for  strong  interest  or  views  on 
global  warming. 

Environmental  Protection  Agency  Admin- 
istrator William  K.  Reilly  moved  into  the 
policy  vacuum  quickly.  Reilly's  plan  called 
for  per  capita  stabilization  of  carbon  dioxide 
at  1990  levels,  allowing  only  for  increases  in 
emissions  to  match  U.S.  population  growth, 
estimated  at  6  percent  by  the  year  2000.  Car- 
bon dioxide  emissions  are  otherwise  pro- 
jected to  increase  15  percent,  based  on  cur- 
rent estimates  of  industrial  growth. 

The  government  could  contain  growth  at  6 
percent  by  promoting  energy  conservation 
measures  for  industry,  according  to  the  pro- 
posal circulated  by  Reilly.  As  an  example, 
EPA  officials  cite  an  ongoing  "greenlights" 
program  designed  to  show  large  corporations 
how  they  can  save  at  least  50  percent  of  their 
energy  costs  by  switching  to  more  efficient 
lighting.  In  the  first  year,  companies  rep- 
resenting 2  percent  of  the  nation's  commer- 
cial and  industrial  space  have  signed  up  for 


the  program  and  many  more  are  said  to  be 
considering  it. 

According  to  EPA  planners,  a  series  of 
such  "green"  initiatives  could  cut  carbon  di- 
oxide emissions  by  more  than  7  percent  over 
the  next  decade. 

Energy  Department  officials,  however,  ar- 
gued in  meetings  that  the  EPA  is  far  too  op- 
timistic that  industry  will  adopt  volunteer ' 
programs,  sources  said.  While  EPA  planners 
contend  that  the  "greenlights"  program  will 
eventually  cut  carbon  dioxide  emissions  180 
million  tons.  Energy  officials  estimate  cuts 
of  30  million  tons. 

The  Reilly  plan  also  was  challenged  by  the 
president's  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  be- 
cause it  was  based  on  a  lower  rate  of  indus- 
trial growth  than  the  CEA  projects. 

Officials  said  that  by  demonstrating  the 
potential  of  energy  conservation  measures. 
Reilly  may  have  given  the  administration  a 
way  of  improving  the  image  of  its  "action 
plan." 

But  officials  cautioned  that  Reilly's  plan  is 
not  seen  as  the  basis  for  a  U.S.  commitment 
to  stabilize  carbon  dioxide  emissions. 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  Feb.  17,  1992] 

Expanding  Waste  Line  Along  Mexico's 
Border 

(By  Edward  Cody) 

Nogales,  Mexico.— For  the  last  15  years, 
Armando  Beltran  has  been  pulling  up  in  his 
green-and-white  tanker  truck  and  connect- 
ing to  a  six-inch  pipe  that  gushes  with  free — 
and  chemically  polluted— drinking  water. 

Along  with  dozens  of  other  piperos  here. 
Beltran  has  made  a  business  of  trucking  the 
municipal  water  around  a  city  struggling 
with  an  exploding  population  and  an  out- 
stripped water  system.  The  contaminated 
output  from  Nogales's  Tomatera  well,  he 
said,  goes  to  water-starved  local  factories, 
where  it  runs  through  faucets,  sinks  and  toi- 
lets, and  into  the  city's  sprawl  of  plywood- 
and-cinderblock  shacks,  where  thousands  of 
poor  families  without  plumbing  store  it  in 
metal  barrels  to  drink  and  wash  with. 

Although  Beltran  professes  not  to  know  it. 
his  daily  trips  to  the  Tomatera  pipe  have 
come  to  symbolize  a  legacy  of  fifth  and  tox- 
icity along  Mexico's  border  with  the  United 
States.  The  water  that  comes  out  there  was 
found  more  than  a  year  ago  to  contain  po- 
tentially dangerous  industrial  solvents. 

But  hard-pressed  city  authorities  have  yet 
to  cut  off  the  flow. 

All  along  the  2.000-miIe  frontier  with  the 
United  States.  Mexico's  municipal,  state  and 
federal  governments  have  been  similarly 
slow  to  react  to  the  accumulation  of  envi- 
ronmental horror  stories  that  have  become 
an  important  part  of  life  in  a  string  of  dingy 
factory  towns,  industrial  parks  and  slums 
from  Matamoros  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  Ti- 
juana on  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

A  week-long  trip  along  that  string  made 
evident  a  tragic  despoiling  as  industry- 
much  of  it  American-owned — sprang  up  with- 
out effective  enforcement  of  environmental 
controls.  The  new  factories  also  have  at- 
tracted hundreds  of  thousands  of  new  work- 
ers, submerging  the  border  strip's  infrastruc- 
ture and  turning  the  Rio  Grande  from  a  river 
where  children  use  to  swim  into  a  gently 
flowing  cesspool. 

As  a  result,  the  south  side  of  the  U.S.- 
Mexican border  has  become  a  picture  of  ne- 
glect, of  factories  leaking  foul-smelling 
effluents  into  brackish  green  and  yellow  ca- 
nals, of  muddy  lanes  connecting  rows  of 
slapdash  huts  where  workers'  children  drink 
polluted  water  from  drums  that  used  to  hold 


toxic  chemicals,  of  culverts  spewing  human 
feces  into  rivers  and  ditches  while  garbage 
and  chemical  leftovers  putrefy  nearby  in 
open  dumps. 

As  Mexico  and  the  United  States  negotiate 
along  with  Canada  for  a  North  American 
Free  Trade  Agreement,  environmental  activ- 
ists have  voiced  alarm  that  similar  deterio- 
ration could  occur  in  the  Mexican  interior 
over  the  coming  decade  unless  environ- 
mental controls  are  enforced.  Although  com- 
paratively low  Mexican  wages  are  the  main 
attraction  for  American  and  other  investors 
here,  they  have  warned,  some  companies 
have  moved  plants  to  Mexico— and  may 
again  in  the  future— partly  to  take  advan- 
tage of  traditionally  lax  antipollution  en- 
forcement. 

"Once  these  problems  take  place  In  the  in- 
terior, no  one  will  be  able  to  do  anything 
about  them."  said  Richard  Kamp.  a  longtime 
environmental  militant  who  monitors  border 
pollution  as  head  of  the  Border  Ecology 
Project  in  Naco.  Ariz. 

President  Carlos  Salinas  de  Gortari.  who 
has  made  the  free-trade  accord  his  top  for- 
eign priority,  repeatedly  has  pledged  to  get  a 
grip  ou  Mexico's  environmental  mess,  in  the 
smog-infested  capital  as  well  as  along  the 
border.  He  enacted  tough  new  antipollution 
laws  soon  after  coming  to  office  and  has  set 
aside  $460  million  for  his  Ecology  and  Urban 
Development  Secretariat  (known  by  its 
Spanish  acronym  SEDUE)  to  strengthen  en- 
forcement over  the  next  three  years. 

Mexico's  enforcement  practices  to  date  are 
likely  to  provide  ammunition  for  U.S.  con- 
gressional opponents  of  a  free-trade  accord. 

In  part  to  meet  environmental  fears  in 
Congress  and  bolster  a  free-trade  accord. 
Mexico's  ecology  secretariat  and  the  U.S. 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  also  have 
negotiated  an  Integrated  Border  Environ- 
ment Plan  due  for  publication  late  this 
month.  Officials  of  the  two  environmental 
agencies  have  described  the  document  as  the 
first  comprehensive  survey  of  border  pollu- 
tion and  recipe  for  cleaning  it  up. 

Local  activists  on  both  sides  of  the  border 
have  dismissed  the  plan  as  a  public  relations 
ploy,  however,  asserting  the  governments 
are  putting  on  a  display  to  assuage  congres- 
sional concerns  and  assure  passage  of  the 
trade  agreement  once  negotiations  are  com- 
pleted, probably  later  this  year.  The  critics 
have  made  their  assessments  on  the  basis  of 
nearly  complete  drafts  of  the  plan  made 
available  last  week  by  SEDUE  officials  in 
Mexican  border  towns. 

"I  don't  think  there's  any  meat  to  this, 
how  do  you  say,  this  circus  between  Mexico 
and  the  United  States,  between  SEDUE  and 
the  EPA."  said  Fernando  Medina,  who  heads 
the  Civic  Committee  for  Ecological  Disclo- 
sure in  Mexican. 

campaigning  for  change 

On  both  sides  of  the  border,  vocal  environ- 
mental groups  have  expressed  skepticism  on 
promises  from  environmental  officials  be- 
cause of  what  they  say  has  been  a  historical 
refusal  by  Mexican  authorities  to  move  from 
declarations  of  good  intent  to  actual  en- 
forcement. 

"We  don't  trust  the  authorities  to  monitor 
this  enough  to  know  that  we  will  be  safe." 
said  Laura  S.  de  Durazo,  part  of  a  group  op- 
posing a  seaside  toxic-waste  incinerator  due 
to  begin  operation  soon  on  the  out-skirts  of 
Tijuana. 

On  the  other  side  of  Tijuana,  in  a  ravine 
filled  with  ramshackle  houses  along  muddy 
streets  without  drainage,  Muarilio  Sanchez 
Pachuca  also  has  concluded  that  getting  au- 
thorities to  deal  with  pollution  can  be  dif- 


ficult. Since  1983,  he  has  been  leading  a  peti- 
tion-writing campaign,  visiting  offices  and 
inviting  officials  to  visit— all  without  re- 
sponse. 

The  25,000  families  of  his  Chilancingo 
neighborhood  have  been  frightened  by  what 
happens  when  rain  falls  heavily  on  the  Otay 
Mesa  industrial  park,  a  flat  hilltop  just 
above  their  homes  where  a  number  of  Amer- 
ican-owned factories  have  gone  into  oper- 
ation over  the  last  decade.  A  48-inch  drain 
pipe  serves  the  mesa.  Sanchez  said,  but  it 
overflows  during  heavy  downpours,  sending 
factory  wastes  into  three  gulleys  that  lead 
directly  into  Chilancingo's  rutted  streets, 
past  a  kindergarten  and  on  to  the  Canon  del 
Padre  River. 

Sanchez  said  he  started  his  campaign  to 
eliminate  the  pollution  by  writing  Tijauna 
health  authorities.  For  three  years  he  wrote 
and  waited  for  answers,  fruitlessly.  Then  he 
started  writing  to  health  authorities  in  the 
Mexican  state  of  Baja  California,  also  fruit- 
lessly, and  to  the  state  governor. 

"We  didn't  get  an  answer  from  him  either, 
nothing."  Sanchez  said,  nipping  through  a 
file  of  his  letters. 

Finally,  after  four  more  years  of  letter- 
writing.  Sanchez  was  told  President  Salinas 
planned  to  come  and  see  for  himself.  Local 
residents  prepared  for  his  visit.  But  it  never 
happened,  and  they  still  do  not  know  why. 

"He  could  at  least  fly  over  in  a  helicopter, 
because  I  am  sure  he  doesn't  know  about  our 
case,"  Sanchez  said.  "We  have  confidence  in 
the  president.  If  he  knew,  we  could  get  some- 
thing done." 

In  his  correspondence  file.  Sanchez  also 
has  a  copy  of  some  pages  from  a  sampling  he 
said  was  done  by  the  Autonomous  University 
of  Baja  California  showing  that  the  waters 
flowing  into  Chilancingo  contain  lead,  cop- 
per, zinc,  cadmium  and  chrome,  all  presum- 
ably from  the  factories  up  on  the  mesa  and 
all  presumably  dangerous  to  the  neighbor- 
hood's health. 

Partly  because  of  a  tradition  of  confiden- 
tiality in  the  Mexican  government  and  part- 
ly because  Salinas's  antipollution  orders  are 
only  now  beginning  to  take  effect,  shortage 
of  official  data  has  plagued  cleanup  efforts 
along  the  entire  length  of  the  border. 

Kamp  said,  for  example,  that  the  1990  bina- 
tional  study  of  Nogales  drinking  water  re- 
mains the  only  comprehensive  look  at  what 
has  happened  to  city  water  since  the  rise  of 
factories  alongside  a  highway  south  of  the 
city. 

City  authorities  closed  down  two  water 
wells  after  the  study,  he  said,  but  have  re- 
fused to  accept  the  unofficial  data  as  conclu- 
sive. The  Tomatera  facility  was  closed  for 
several  days,  but  reopened  to  whoever  wants 
to  draw  water  there  even  though  it  lies  near 
the  polluted  Nogales  River  waters  that  run 
through  town.  After  the  river  crosses  into 
the  United  States,  however,  the  garbage- 
lined  wash  has  been  posted  by  U.S.  health 
authorities  with  a  sign  saying:  "Danger. 
Keep  Out.  Polluted  Water." 

rise  in  birth  DEFEcrrs 

Carmen  Rocco,  a  physician  and  medical  di- 
rector at  the  Brownsville,  Tex.,  Community 
Health  Center,  has  encountered  similar  frus- 
tration in  her  efforts  to  determine  why  an 
unusually  high  number  of  babies  are  being 
born  without  brains  in  the  city's  Valley  Re- 
gional Medical  Center  and  Brownsville  Medi- 
cal Center  hospitals,  just  across  the  Rio 
Grande  from  a  zone  of  factories  in  Mata- 
moros, Mexico. 

She  said  her  research  has  shown  that  42 
births  troubled  by  neural  tube  defects,  in- 
cluding 28  anacephalics,  took  place  between 


November  1989  and  January  1991.  This  is 
about  six  times  the  U.S.  average,  but  nobody 
knows  why.  Rocco  said. 

She  and  some  colleagues  have  an  idea, 
however.  They  have  begun  pursuing  the 
chemical  wastes  that  she  said  regularly  turn 
Matamoros  canals  into  "orange  and  brown 
rivers"  that  empty  into  the  Rio  Grande  and 
nearby  lagoons  that  flow  into  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico. 

Along  the  broad  avenues  of  Matamoros's 
Finsa  industrial  park,  where  brightly  paint- 
ed factories  are  flanked  by  lawns  and  soccer 
fields  for  employees,  the  extent  of  filth  has 
long  been  difficult  to  discern  with  scientific 
certainty. 

Shampoo-like  bubbles  foamed  one  recent 
day.  for  instance,  where  wastes  flowed  di- 
rectly into  a  canal  from  a  concrete  trough 
leading  from  an  electrical-components  fac- 
tory. Juan  Nicolas  de  Leon,  an  architect  who 
until  last  week  ran  the  local  SEDUE  office, 
said  the  factory  has  its  own  pretreatment 
plant  for  water-borne  wastes  that  should 
make  them  "crystalline"  when  they  pour 
into  the  canal. 

Another,  nearby  plant  that  finishes  auto- 
mobile bumpers  recently  received  certifi- 
cation from  SEDUE  that  its  operations  are 
environmentally  harmless,  de  Leon  said.  But 
a  sampling  taken  just  downstream  from  its 
discharge  for  a  report  last  May  by  the  U.S. 
National  Toxic  Campaign  Fund  showed  23.2 
million  parts  per  billion  of  the  chemical  xy- 
lene—which  the  researchers  said  is  52.700 
times  the  U.S.  standard  for  drinking  water. 

Xylene  was  identified  as  a  solvent  that  has 
been  connected  to  respiratory  irritation  and 
damage  to  the  lungs,  liver  and  kidneys.  The 
discharge  sampled  for  the  report  is  released 
into  a  series  of  canals  that  eventually  flow 
to  the  Rio  Grande  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

The  Baja  California  state  SEDUE  rep- 
resentative. Cesar  Ruben  Castro,  said  the 
problem  with  treatment  equipment  in  many 
factories  is  that  it  is  only  partly  effective, 
removing  all  waste  in  some  cases  but  only 
half  the  waste  in  others. 

sights  for  sore  eyes 

Monitoring  wastes  has  been  easy  at  some 
spots  along  the  border.  The  Mexican  city  of 
Nuevo  Laredo,  for  example,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  more  than  600.000,  discharges  about 
27  million  gallons  of  raw  sewage  a  day  di- 
rectly into  the  Rio  Grande  at  more  than  25 
points.  Fecal  matter  can  be  seen  floating  in 
the  current  as  the  river  curves  southward — 
toward  towns  downriver  that  pump  their 
drinking  water  from  the  same  stream. 

A  new  sewage-treatment  plant  has  been 
scheduled  for  construction.  But  Nuevo 
Laredo's  population  has  been  growing  so  fast 
the  plant's  capacity  will  be  Inadequate  even 
before  it  is  completed,  said  Adolph  Kahn.  a 
retired  veterinarian  and  environmental  ac- 
tivist form  Laredo.  Tex.,  just  across  the 
river. 

As  Kahn  looked  on.  pigs  rooted  content- 
edly in  an  open  Nuevo  Laredo  dump  only  a 
few  hundred  yards  from  the  river.  Oily  black 
residue  covered  some  patches  of  the  dump. 
Chalky  yellow  residue  covered  others. 

GulUermo  Giron.  president  of  the  environ- 
ment committee  of  a  national  assembly- 
plant  association,  estimated  recently  that 
some  260.000  tons  of  toxic  wastes  produced  by 
American-owned  firms  are  dumped  illegally 
in  Mexico  every  year.  U.S. -Mexican  accords 
since  1986  have  obliged  assembly  plants  to  re- 
turn to  the  United  States  any  toxic  material 
brought  into  Mexico.  In  fact,  authorities  on 
both  sides  acknowledge  no  one  has  kept 
track  of  how  much  comes  in  or  how  much 
goes  out,  and  the  officials  suspect  much  of  it 
is  dumped  after  use. 
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were  among  some  700  such  closures, 
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year  under  the  campaign  by  Sali- 
c  ack  down  on  offenders. 
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Washington  Post,  Feb.  17,  1992] 
NY  Tree  as  Useful  as  a  Neem? 
(By  Boyce  Rensberger) 
the  neem  tree,  a  tropical  species 
in  India,  if  there  could  be  but 
;r  to  the  world's  problems,  some 
believe,  it  could  well  be  this  grace- 
T  of  the  mahogany  family, 
according  to  an  enthusiastic  report 
ier  this  month  by  the  National 
of  Sciences  (NAS),  the  neem  tree 
be  one  of  the  most  promising  of  all 
may  eventually  benefit  every  per- 
planet." 

of  neem  seeds  and   leaves  con- 
several  "soft"  pesticides  that  attack 
200  species  of  insect  pests  as  well 
kinds   of  mites  and   soil-dwelling 
ailed  nematodes.   But  the  extracts 
to  birds,  mammals  and  insects 
LOt  eat  plants,  such  as  bees, 
seeds  and  leaves  also  contain  sub- 
with  demonstrated  value  in  human 
Various  neem  extracts,  for  ex- 
have    antibacterial,    antiviral    and 
activities.  There  is  also  prelimi- 
that  neem  trees  produce  com- 
ith  aspirin-like  anti-inflammatory 
ind   others   that   may   reduce   high 
There  are  even  neem  com- 
to  protect  against  ulcers, 
a,  where  the  neem  is  grown  widely, 
that  millions  of  people  have  ex- 
«eth  and  gums  even  though  their 
of  dental  hygiene  is  to  "brush" 
with  the  frayed  end  of  a  neem 
research  in  Germany  confirmed 
neem  releases  substances  that  pre- 
decay,  neem  toothpaste  went  on 
in  India  and  Germany. 
,  there  is  also  evidence  that  cer- 
b^tances  in  neem  seeds  may  have  con- 
value.  Neem  oil,  pressed  from  the 
a  strong  spermicide.  Placed  inside 
na.  it  has  reduced  the  fertility  of 
animals  and  a  small  number  of 
olunteers.  Another  neem  compound 
for  a  male  birth  control  pill, 
in  monkeys  shows  it  reduces  their 
without  inhibiting  sperm   produc- 

effect  is  reversible, 
of  all  this,  the  neem  is  a  fast-grow- 
(reaching  30  feet  in  six  years)  that 
poor  soils  in  semiarid  lands,  pro- 
large  canopy  that  provides  dense. 


evi  lence 


pi  assure, 
s  Md  < 


foi  n 


year-round  shade.  So  well  does  the  neem 
grow  that  it  is  widely  planted  in  Arabia  and 
in  Africa's  drought-prone  Sahel  region  as  a 
way  both  to  stabilize  the  land  and  to  produce 
firewood. 

The  neem,  with  its  unusually  deep  root 
system,  grows  well  on  worn-out  crop  lands 
and,  as  it  sheds  leaves  and  twigs,  restores  or- 
ganic matter  to  the  topsoil.  It  is  being 
adopted  in  several  parts  of  the  Third  World 
as  a  prime  species  for  reforesting  denuded 
lands. 

The  NAS  report,  written  by  the  academy's 
Noel  Vietmeyer,  who  has  made  a  career  of 
searching  out  obscure  plant  and  animal  spe- 
cies that  the  world  needs  more  of,  summed 
up  the  tree's  virtues  this  way: 

"For  centuries,  millions  have  cleaned  their 
teeth  with  neem  twigs,  smeared  skin  dis- 
orders with  neem-leaf  juice,  taken  neem  tea 
as  a  tonic,  and  placed  neem  leaves  in  their 
beds,  books,  grain  bins,  cupboards  and  clos- 
ets to  keep  away  troublesome  bugs.  The  tree 
has  relieved  so  many  different  pains,  fevers, 
infections,  and  other  complaints  that  it  has 
been  called  'the  village  pharmacy.'  " 

IMPEDIME^^TS  TO  OVERCOME 

On  the  other  hand,  the  report  notes  that 
most  of  the  claims  for  the  neem  have  not 
been  rigorously  nailed  down  In  solid,  repeat- 
able  scientific  studies,  and  that  much  of  the 
research  so  far  is  tentative. 

"The  truth  is,"  Vletmeyer's  report  allows, 
"that  despite  all  its  properties  and  promise, 
some  impediments  must  be  overcome  and 
many  uncertainties  clarified  before  neem's 
potential  can  be  fully  realized." 

For  one  thing,  neem's  ingredients  vary 
from  region  to  region  (presumably  because  of 
genetic  variations  or  environmental  dif- 
ferences); and  because  there  are  no  standard- 
ized methods  of  extracting  them,  experi- 
mental results  may  disagree  from  one  re- 
searchers to  the  next. 

Another  problem  is  that,  unlike  conven- 
tional insecticides,  neem's  ingredients  are 
not  fast-acting.  Some  of  its  compounds  in- 
hibit feeding,  causing  insects  to  starve  to 
death.  Others  disrupt  the  normal  maturation 
of  insects,  preventing  them  from  passing 
from  larva  to  pupa  to  adult.  Neem-treated 
insects  can  take  two  weeks  to  die. 

And,  even  if  the  pesticide  claims  proved 
correct,  the  academy  report  notes,  the  eco- 
nomics and  methods  of  manufacturing,  dis- 
tributing and  applying  neem  pesticides  have 
not  been  worked  out. 

Claims  for  medical  uses  are  even  trickier. 
Many  are  the  substances,  both  natural  and 
synthetic,  that  appeared  promising  in  early 
tests  but  which  faded  after  the  most  rigorous 
research  to  establish  safety  and  efficacy. 

Still,  Vietmeyer  contends  that  the  neem's 
chief  obstacle  is  that  most  Western  sci- 
entists simply  don't  know  about  the  tree  and 
are  skeptical  of  extravagant  claims. 

CLAIMS  GO  BACK  CENTURIES 

Some  of  those  claims  go  back  centuries. 
Sanskrit  medical  writings  of  a  thousand 
years  ago  cite  the  neem's  usefulness.  Those 
with  the  most  immediate  relevance,  how- 
ever, cite  the  neem's  pesticidal  powers, 
something  Indian  farmers  have  known  for 
generations.  It  is  common  practice,  for  ex- 
ample, to  scatter  neem  leaves  through  grain 
bins  to  repel  insects. 

Formal  scientific  studies  were  begun  as 
early  as  the  1920s  when  two  Indian  research- 
ers, R.N.  Chopra  and  M.A.  Husain,  found  that 
a  dilute  suspension  of  ground  neem  seeds  in 
water  would  repel  the  ravenous  desert  lo- 
cust. As  often  happens  to  Third  World  sci- 
entists, their  work  was  generally  ignored  in 
the  larger  scientific  community. 


Then  in  1959  Heinrich  Schmutterer,  a  Ger- 
man entomologist  working  in  Sudan, 
watched  as  a  plague  of  locusts  swept 
through,  devouring  all  the  crops,  weeds  and 
trees  in  their  path — except  the  neem  trees. 
They  were  the  only  green  things  left. 
Schmutterer  noticed  that  locusts  landed  on 
the  neems  but  flew  off  without  feeding.  His 
report  launched  a  new  era  of  neem  research, 
some  of  it  in  his  own  laboratory. 

Today,  according  to  Vietmeyer.  hundreds 
of  scientists  in  at  least  a  dozen  countries  are 
working  on  neem.  Research  in  the  1970s  in 
England  and  Kenya,  for  example,  showed 
that  neem  extracts  protected  against  coffee, 
cotton  and  cabbage  pests.  One  study  showed 
neem  extracts  are  as  potent  as  malathion,  a 
once  popular  synthetic  pesticide.  One  neem 
compound  appears  to  be  a  more  potent  insect 
repellant  than  "DEET,"  the  substance  fa- 
vored in  most  commercial  mosquito 
repellant-s.  For  all  this,  neem  extracts  appear 
harmless  to  birds  and  mammals,  some  of 
which  feed  on  the  tree. 

The  academy  report  concludes  by  urging  . 
more  research  on  the  neem,  something  that 
will  have  to  happen  in  the  tropics  because 
the  neem  cannot  take  a  freeze.  Although 
only  two  mature  neems  are  known  to  exist 
in  the  United  States  (both  in  Florida),  an 
early  form  of  neem  insecticide  is  already  on 
the  market  in  this  country.  Curiously,  it's 
called  Mai-gosan-O,  a  name  derived  from  the 
Spanish  term  for  the  tree,  margosa.  Still,  a 
neem  by  any  other  name  should  work  as 
well. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President.  I 
think  it  is  appropriate  that  I  respond 
to  my  friend  from  Colorado,  relative  to 
some  of  the  generalizations  that  were 
made  concerning  ANWR. 

First  of  all,  I  would  like  to  commend 
m.y  friend  from  Colorado.  I  think  it  is 
a  real  milestone  that  he  is  now  talking 
about  jobs  instead  of  the  bogus  issue 
previously  before  the  body  when  we 
talked  about  ANWR,  and  that  was  cari- 
bou. Unfortunately,  my  friend  from 
Colorado  does  not  know  Alaska  well 
enough  to  lecognize  that  what  we 
produce  in  Alaska  associated  with  the 
estimate  of  some  13,000  jobs  from 
ANWR  is  strictly  oil.  It  is  the  associa- 
tion of  that  oil  that  results  in  the  an- 
ticipated 13,000  jobs. 

As  one  reflects  on  the  realities,  one 
can  consider  briefly  the  manner  of 
shipping  the  oil.  All  that  oil  of  course, 
as  evidenced  by  15  years  at  Prudhoe 
Bay,  moves  in  U.S.  ships.  All  of  it  must 
use  U.S.  ships  because  the  authoriza- 
tion for  the  Prudhoe  Bay  development 
and  the  pipeline  mandated  that  none  of 
the  oil  could  be  exported  outside  the 
United  States.  It  had  to  move  in  U.S. 
ships  built  in  U.S.  yards  that  were 
crewed  by  U.S.  sailors. 

So  the  multiple  is  quite  significant. 
It  is  significant  in  Maryland  where 
man,y  of  those  ships  sail  from,  as  far  as 
a  port  of  registration.  It  is  significant 
in  California,  where  many  of  those 
ships  come  in  and  crew.  It  is  signifi- 
cant in  many,  many  areas.  The  unions 
train  the  crews  in  the  State  of  Mary- 
land. So  the  multiplier  is  very,  very 
substantial. 


As  one  looks  at  orders  from  the 
North  Slope,  one  can  look  at  the  issue 
of  modulars,  and  a  major  order  has 
been  placed  in  the  State  of  Louisiana. 
The  modulars  will  be  built  there.  They 
will  be  put  on  barges  and  shipped  by 
vessel  through  the  Panama  Canal  and 
on  up  to  the  North  Slope,  providing 
thousands  of  jobs  in  Louisiana. 

My  friend  from  Colorado  makes  little 
note  of  the  significance  of  Prudhoe  Bay 
in  regard  to  the  contribution  it  has 
made  to  the  economy  of  the  United 
States,  recognizing  that  it  has  contrib- 
uted about  24  percent  of  the  total  do- 
mestic crude  oil  produced  in  this  Na- 
tion for  the  last  15  years  or  thei'e- 
abouts.  Sometimes  the  issue  is  said- 
well,  Prudhoe  Bay  is  estimated  to  be  a 
600-day  supply.  Well,  a  600-day  supply 
is  pretty  significant,  Mr.  President. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  perhaps 
ANWR  is  only  a  200-day  supply.  Well,  if 
it  were  a  200-day  supply  it  would  be  the 
third  largest  field  ever  found  in  the 
United  States,  next  to  Prudhoe  Bay 
and  the  east  Texas  field.  If  it  were  a 
600-day  supply  ANWR  would  be  the 
largest  field  found  in  the  United 
States. 

There  is  some  reference  to  a  similar- 
ity between  damming  the  Grand  Can- 
yon and  exploring  for  oil  in  ANWR.  I 
have  seen  the  Grand  Canyon.  I  assume 
my  friend  from  Colorado  has  as  well. 
Obviously,  if  you  dam  the  Grand  Can- 
yon you  are  damming  it  permanently 
and  the  damage  associated  with  that 
will  last  as  a  consequence. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  may  or  may 
not  be  oil  in  ANWR.  If  there  is.  the  oil 
will  be  depleted  over  an  extended  pe- 
riod of  time  and  there  will  be  nothing 
left  to  show  on  the  surface  for  that  ac- 
tivity because  the  area,  obviously,  is 
covered  with  snow  four-fifths  of  the 
year. 

There  are  a  couple  of  other  things  I 
think  need  correction.  One  is  the  ques- 
tion that  was  brought  up  about  the  ac- 
curacy of  the  Wharton  econometric 
study.  Is  it  important  whether  it  is 
755,000  jobs.  800,000  jobs,  400,000  jobs  or 
500.000  jobs?  The  important  thing  is 
that  it  is  jobs. 

I  remind  my  good  friend  from  Colo- 
rado that  in  his  State  of  Colorado,  the 
expenditure  for  a  period  from  1980  to 
1986,  by  BP.  ARCO,  Conoco,  and  by  BP 
Exploration,  ARCO,  from  1987  to  I99I, 
as  well— during  that  period,  in  other 
words  from  1980  through  I99I,  $291  mil- 
lion was  spent  in  the  State  of  Colorado. 

As  a  consequence,  Mr.  President,  I 
am  not  going  to  argue  how  many  jobs 
in  Colorado  were  the  result  of  an  ex- 
penditure of  $291  million.  But  I  suggest 
it  would  be  substantial. 

I  also  remind  my  good  friend  from 
Colorado  that  the  development  of 
Prudhoe  Bay  took  place  prior  to  1980. 
So  we  are  looking  at  expenditures  from 
1980  to  1991.  The  field  was  developed  in 
the  mid-seventies  and  went  on  line  late 
in  the  seventies  and  went  into  full  pro- 


duction in  the  early  eighties.  As  a  con- 
sequence, Mr.  President,  the  expendi- 
tures in  Colorado  or  any  State  histori- 
cally are  a  reality  and  they  are  rep- 
resented here  by  expenditures  that  as- 
sociate with  jobs  in  those  States. 

So  I  do  not  get  too  excited  about  the 
question  of  whether  the  Wharton  econ- 
ometrics model  is  accurate  to  the  point 
of  755,000  jobs  in  47  States.  The  reality 
is  that  there  has  been  factually  ex- 
pended $21.4  billion  from  1980  through 
1991  by  BP,  ARCO.  and  Conoco  during 
that  period  of  time  when  the  North 
Slope  production  was  producing  ap- 
proximately 2  million  barrels  a  day.  So 
that  did  not  include  the  development  of 
the  field. 

So  I  get  a  little  incensed  when  the 
suggestion  is  that  this  is  not  real 
money  or  is  not  real  jobs.  It  is  real 
money  and  it  is  real  jobs. 

Furthermore.  I  think  it  is  concrete 
proof  of  the  reality  of  what  we  are 
talking  about  and  that  is  that  ANWR  is 
the  largest  jobs  issue  in  the  United 
States  that  has  been  identified,  assum- 
ing the  oil  is  there.  I  will  not  differ 
with  my  friend  if  the  oil  is  not  there 
that  there  will  not  be  any  footprint. 

I  think  it  is  also  interesting.  Mr. 
President,  aside  from  ANWR,  to  show 
the  predicament  this  country  is  in: 
that  317,000  jobs  have  been  lost  in  the 
domestic  industry  in  the  stripper  wells, 
and  so  forth. 

The  Independent  Petroleum  Associa- 
tion of  America  says:  "Why  fight  an- 
other desert  war  to  protect  America's 
energy  future.  Let's  put  Americans 
back  to  work  developing  energy  here  at 
home  by  eliminating  the  tax  penalty 
on  domestic  drilling."  The  independent 
oil  producers  claim  that  there  are  more 
jobs  lost  domestically  in  the  energy  in- 
dustry than  any  other  U.S.  industry 
over  the  last  10  years- more  than  in 
steel,  chemical,  electronics,  textiles  or 
automobile  industries. 

Further,  Mr.  President,  as  we  reflect 
on  what  we  are  going  to  do  about  it,  it 
is  clear  we  are  not  going  to  include 
ANWR  in  the  energy  bill.  The  senior 
Senator  from  Alaska  and  myself  think 
that  is  a  mistake,  as  do  others,  includ- 
ing the  chairman  of  the  Energy  Com- 
mittee, as  well  as,  I  am  happy  to  say, 
the  ranking  member  from  Wyoming. 

Make  no  mistake  about  it,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. We  are  talking  about  real  dollars. 
Prudhoe  Bay  is  proof.  I  have  the  fig- 
ures. Since  1977,  Alaskan  North  Slope 
oil  companies  have  made  direct  pur- 
chase of  supplies  and  services  from 
every  State  totaling  in  excess  of  $47 
billion.  The  total  contribution  to  the 
U.S.  economy  to  date — to  date,  factu- 
ally having  been  spent^-in  existing 
Prudhoe  Bay  oil  development  is  $300 
billion.  If  that  is  not  jobs,  I  do  not 
know  what  is. 

Let  us  remember  that  only  oil  is  pro- 
duced in  the  State  of  Alaska.  Every- 
thing else  associated  with  those  rigs  is 
shipped  in  from  the  other  States. 


So,  Mr.  President,  as  we  again  reflect 
on  the  merits  of  the  energy  bill,  let  the 
facta  speak  for  themselves.  We  are 
talking  about  passing  up  the  single 
most  significant  jobs  issue  that  is  iden- 
tifiable before  us  at  this  time,  and 
whether  it  is  755,000  jobs  or  80.000  or 
30,000.  it  is  real  jobs. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  earlier 
today,  the  Senate  had  beeri  scheduled 
to  consider  an  amendment  from  the 
Senators  from  Alaska  to  allow  oil  drill- 
ing in  the  Arctic  National  Wildlife  Ref- 
uge. They  have  since  decided  not  to 
offer  the  amendment . 

I  had  hoped  that  the  vote  on  their 
amendment  would  resolve  the  issue  of 
oil  and  gas  exploration  and  develop- 
ment in  the  Arctic  refuge's  coastal 
plain.  But  that  will  not  be  the  case. 
For  those  of  us  who  believe  that  the 
Arctic  refuge  should  remain  as  it  is,  we 
must  be  prepared  to  argue  our  case  at 
a  future  date.  And  it  is,  I  believe,  a 
compelling  case. 

Last  August  I  traveled  to  Alaska's 
North  Slope.  I  spent  3  days  up  there.  I 
met  with  Native  representatives  of  the 
Arctic  Slope  Regional  Corp.  who  sup- 
port development.  I  toured  BP's  new 
oil  production  facility  at  Endicott  and 
visited  the  refuge's  coastal  plain  with 
BP  representatives.  I  discussed  the  fu- 
ture management  of  the  refuge  at 
length  with  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  officials. 

And  I  did  what  few  of  my  colleagues 
have  done.  I  took  the  time  to  fly  to 
Arctic  Village  to  meet  with  the 
Gwich'in  Indians  who  oppose  develop- 
ment because  they  have  depended  for 
thousands  of  years  on  the  caribou  that 
calve  on  the  refuge's  coastal  plain. 

I  returned  from  this  trip  convinced 
that  the  coastal  plain  of  the  Arctic  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Refuge  should  be  pro- 
tected from  development. 

It  should  be  protected  not  as  a  place 
for  a  few  hundred  people  to  do  back- 
packing each  year,  but  because  the  In- 
terior Department  called  the  refuge 
and  its  coastal  plain  "the  only  con- 
servation system  unit  that  protects,  in 
an  undisturbed  condition,  a  complete 
spectrum  of  the  arctic  ecosystems  in 
North  America." 

George  Schaller,  one  of  the  world's 
greatest  ecologists,  recently  listed  the 
refuge  and  its  coastal  plain  as  one  of 
just  five  areas  on  this  Elarth  that 
"should  be  saved  for  their  own  sake" 
because  they  are  so  special. 

The  coastal  plain  of  northeastern 
Alaska  is  home  to  musk  ox,  polar 
bears,  and  wolves.  Millions  of  water- 
fowl dot  the  landscape. 

Its  pristine  rivers  and  lakes  and  the 
lush  vegetation  of  its  meadows  attract 
an  abundant  diversity  of  widlife. 

Each  spring  nearly  200,000  caribou 
come  from  hundreds  of  miles  away  to 
give  birth  to  young  calves. 

More  than  100  species  of  waterfowl 
and  other  birds  find  their  way  from  the 
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Bay.  and  as  far  away  as  Af- 
rica dnd  Antarctica,  to  feed  and  nest 
amoni :  the  coastal  plain's  wetlands. 

Life  continues  to  thrive  in  this  wild, 
arctic    ecosystem— often   described   as 

Ame  -ica's  Serengeti  Plain"— because 
it  cur  -ently  is  protected  as  part  of  the 
Arcti<  National  Wildlife  Refuge. 

The  exploration  for  oil  and  gas  that 
would  follow  leasing  would  change  for- 
ever i  magnificent  and  wild  national 
treasi  re. 

In  e  [Change  for  the  certainty  of  that 
harm,  the  Nation's  major  oil  compa- 
Id  have  gained  the  right  to  roll 
or  to  flip  a  coin,  on  finding 
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even  if  the  oil  companies  win  the 

the  amount  of  oil  that  could 

ically    extracted    would    most 

provide  this  country  with  little 

han  6  months  supply  of  oil. 

amount  of  oil  according  to  the 

of  Technology  Assessment  would 

i  a  "short-term  and  very  small 

"  to  us  10  to  40  years  from  now. 

t  a  policy  that  would  sacrifice 

the  five  greatest  natural  areas 

for  6  months  of  oil. 
ihould  not  jeopardize  dozens  of 
of   rare    wildlife    and    one    of 
America's   last  true  wilderness 
or  oil  that  can  be  replaced  at  a 
economic    as    well    as   environ- 
cost  using  available  energy  effi- 
conservation  methods, 
percent     of    the     1.100-mile 
coastline  of  Alaska— offshore 
oAshore — has  been  devoted  to  en- 
e  tploration  and  possible  develop- 
Only  the  110  miles  of  the  arctic 
coastal  plain  remains  off  lim- 


?e  s 


(fon't  have  to  develop  the  last  and 
percent  to  have  a  sound  energy 
for  this  Nation.  And  the  pro- 
of oil  drilling  in  the  Arctic  ref- 
kiiow  it. 

1  ow   they   have   begun   to   argue 

should  drill  in  the  refuge's  wil- 

to  provide  jobs.  They  cite  a  re- 

epared  by  the  American  Petro- 

Ihstitute  that  predicts  creation  of 


000  jobs. 


this  study  assumes  that  over  9 
barrels    of   oil    will    be    found 
the  refuge's  meadows.  Even  the 
Department     thought     that 
1  ^as  only  1  chance  in  100  of  there 
hat  much  oil. 
than    70   percent    of   the    jobs 
to  be  produced  by  the  API  re- 
wJquM  result  from  a  $3.60  drop  in 
This  drop  in  oil  prices  is  as- 
to  be  due  to  increased  produc- 
the  arctic  refuge, 
nlost,  the  arctic  refuge  would  pro- 
percent  of  the  world's  produc- 
'fhat  amount  is  simply  too  little 

lence  world  oil  prices, 
a  Idition,  even  if  the  arctic  ref- 
ill production  could  influence 
il  prices,  OPEC  would  likely  cut 
production,  as  it  has  in  the  past,  to 
keep  o  1  prices  high.  But  API's  job  esti- 


pm  es 


fr  )m 


mates  assume  that  OPEC  will  not  be- 
have as  it  has  before. 

The  API  report  ignores  the  fact  that 
improvements  in  energy  efficiency  are 
the  quickest  and  cheapest  way  to  re- 
duce U.S.  oil  dependence  and  lower 
world  oil  prices.  Improvements  in  en- 
ergy efficiency  also  create  jobs. 

Weatherizing  homes  in  the  United 
States  would  produce  as  many  jobs  as 
the  API  report  predicts  for  arctic  ref- 
uge development.  But  these  jobs  would 
be  created  right  away  and  in  all  re- 
gions of  the  country. 

Finally,  if  drilling  in  the  arctic  ref- 
uge lowers  world  oil  prices,  as  the  API 
report  claims,  then  existing  marginal 
oil  fields  in  Montana.  North  Dakota, 
California,  Illinois,  Texas,  New  Mexico, 
Louisiana,  Oklahoma,  Ohio,  Pennsylva- 
nia, Kentucky,  and  West  Virginia  will 
be  forced  out  of  business  and  jobs  will 
be  lost  in  these  States. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  open- 
ing the  wilderness  areas  of  the  arctic 
refuge  is  a  quick  fix  that  has  more  to 
do  with  helping  Big  Oil  than  it  does 
with  helping  the  public — the  big  oil 
companies  reaped  more  than  $40  billion 
in  profits  from  Prudhoe  Bay  production 
between  1969  and  1987. 

This  country's  policy  should  be  to  ag- 
gressively develop  enhanced  recovery 
technologies  so  that  we  can  put  the  oil 
rigs  in  Montana,  Texas,  and  elsewhere 
around  the  country  back  to  work  ex- 
tracting known  oil  reserves.  That's 
where  the  jobs  are.  Our  policy  should 
encourage  more  thorough  exploration 
and  development  of  the  tens  of  millions 
of  acres  already  under  lease  in  Alaska. 
Significant  new,  and  unexpected  re- 
serves have  been  found  just  this  year 
on  Alaska's  North  Slope  and  in  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico. 

Many  promises  have  been  made  that 
there  is  no  need  to  choose  between  hav- 
ing a  wild,  naturally  functioning  eco- 
system and  having  extensive  oil  and 
gas  development. 

We  should  be  extremely  wary  of  these 
assurances. 

In  1987,  Interior  Secretary  Hodel 
promised  in  his  report  to  Congress  that 
the  entire  V/2  million  acre  coastal  plain 
of  the  arctic  refuge  could  be  leased  for 
oil  and  gas  development  without  sig- 
nificant environmental  harm.  Sec- 
retary Lujan  recently  revised  this  re- 
port to  increase  the  likelihood  of  find- 
ing oil. 

Under  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act  and  title  X  of  the  Alaska 
Lands  Act.  the  impacts  of  development 
must  be  assessed  as  fairly  and  defini- 
tively as  possible  before  any  decisions 
are  made  by  Congress  to  change  the 
present  management  of  the  refuge. 

But  last  July,  a  Federal  judge  ruled 
that  the  Interior  Department  violated 
the  law  by  failing  to  evaluate  environ- 
mental impacts  when  it  issued  its  re- 
vised oil  and  gas  estimates  for  the  arc- 
tic refuge.  The  judge  also  has  asked 
whether  similar  violations  occurred 
with  respect  to  the  original  1002  report. 


The  court  found  that  the  public  was 
locked  out  of  the  process  regarding  this 
critical  new  report,  while  the  Interior 
Department  actively  sought  input  from 
the  oil  and  gas  industry. 

In  short,  the  Interior  Department  has 
tried  to  operate  behind  closed  doors.  It 
has  locked  out  the  public  from  the  de- 
bate at  almost  every  step.  And  it  has 
withheld  critical  information  from  the 
Congress  about  the  real  environmental 
impacts  of  its  proposal. 

The  court  decision  confirms  my  con- 
cerns about  the  adequacy  of  the  infor- 
mation presented  to  the  Congress  on 
this  issue. 

The  oil  companies  also  have  prom- 
ised that  no  harm  will  come  to  the  arc- 
tic refuge.  In  1987,  a  British  Petroleum 
official  told  this  committee  that  "the 
national  benefits  from  hydrocarbon  de- 
velopment in  [arctic  refuge]  ANWR  can 
be  enjoyed  without  detriment  to  the 
biota  of  the  region." 

However,  in  1971,  a  different  British 
Petroleum  official  also  told  Congrress 
that  "tanker  traffic  to  and  from  Port 
Valdez  and  operation  of  an  oil  port 
there  will  not  cause  any  significant 
damage  to  the  marine  environment  or 
to  fisheries  interests." 

The  Congress  went  ahead  and  ap- 
proved the  Valdez  route  for  the  trans- 
Alaska  pipeline  based  largely  on  such 
assurances  that  the  risk  of  an  oilspill 
was  remote  and  that  it  would  be 
cleaned  up  quickly  without  serious  en- 
vironmental damage.  The  trust  we 
placed  in  these  assurances  was  vio- 
lated. 

The  oilspill  in  Prince  William  Sound 
has  taught  us  that  the  promise  of  not 
having  to  choose  between  an  intact 
arctic  ecosystem  and  extensive  devel- 
opment is  a  promise,  that  no  matter 
how  well-intentioned,  cannot  be  kept. 

AGAINST  OPENING  ANWR  TO  OIL  AND  GAS 
KXPI,ORATION 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  reaffirm  my  opposition  to 
opening  the  Alaska  National  Wildlife 
Refuge  to  oil  and  gas  exploration.  I  am 
pleased  to  see  that  the  ANWR  amend- 
ment will  not  be  offered  on  S.2166,  the 
national  energy  security  bill. 

Opening  ANWR  to  oil  and  gas  explo- 
ration is  not  part  of  a  responsible  and 
meaningful  national  energy  bill.  But 
removing  ANWR  only  to  bring  it  up 
later  in  the  context  of  a  jobs  bill  is  like 
sneaking  around  to  the  backdoor  when 
the  front  door  is  double-bolted. 

American  workers  are  facing  very 
tough  times.  Our  Nation  faces  a  tough 
economic  future.  I  will  make  every  ef- 
fort to  ensure  passage  of  a  jobs  bill  this 
year.  But  the  American  people  want  a 
bill  that  provides  real,  long-term  jobs. 
Not  one  that  offers  a  l-in-5  chance  of 
creating  any  jobs.  Not  one  where  the 
jobs  last  only  as  long  as  the 
nonrenewable  resource  they  are  based 
on.  That  is  deceitful.  To  bring  ANWR 
in  that  context  is  political  gamesman- 
ship. I  oppose  such  games,  and  will  op- 


pose any  discussion  of  ANWR  in  the 
context  of  a  jobs  bill. 

Proponents  suggest  that  the  domes- 
tic oil  in  ANWR  will  save  us  from  for- 
eign dependency.  They  have  also  gone 
to  great  length  to  show  that  only  12.700 
acres  of  the  Coastal  Plain,  less  than  1 
percent,  would  be  affected  by  develop- 
ment, a  mere  footprint  in  the  Arctic. 
But,  Mr.  President,  both  of  these  ra- 
tionales are  dead  wrong. 

When  we  balance  the  slim  possibility 
of  finding  economically  recoverable  oil 
against  the  imminent  destruction  of 
that  fragile  ecosystem,  when  we  look 
at  the  size  of  the  energy  problem  in 
light  of  the  minimal  solution  ANWR 
could  offer,  there  is  no  dilemma. 
ANWR  is  a  drop  in  the  bucket  as  far  as 
oil  production  is  concerned.  We  cannot 
let  this  precious  refuge  fall  victim  to 
these  fallacies. 

According  to  the  Congressional  Re- 
search Service,  the  mean  estimate  of 
oil  reserves  in  ANWR  is  only  7  billion 
barrels,  and  there  is  only  a  19-percent 
chance  of  finding  that.  The  United 
States  consumes  6  billion  barrels  of  oil 
per  year.  The  7  million  barrels  in 
ANWR  oil  cannot  begin  to  address  our 
supply  problem  in  the  long  term,  even 
if  we  can  eventually  recover  the  maxi- 
mum amount. 

We  can  no  longer  delay  the  develop- 
ment of  a  long-term  energy  policy— a 
policy  that  would  not  only  reduce  our 
country's  vulnerability  to  fluctuations 
in  the  price  and  supply  of  oil.  but  also 
our  dependence  on  oil  as  a  resource  and 
on  foreign  oil  as  the  supply.  We  can  do 
this  through  conservation,  increased 
efficiency  and  the  rapid  development  of 
alternative  energy  sources.  We  can  do 
this  in  a  way  that  creates  jobs  without 
sacrificing  one  of  the  few  remaining 
pristine  environments  in  our  Nation. 
Opening  ANWR,  whether  in  the  context 
of  an  energy  bill  or  a  jobs  bill,  does  not 
have  a  place  in  this  policy.  The  num- 
bers prove  that  we  can  save  more  oil 
than  we  can  hope  to  find  in  ANWR 
without  destroying  that  fragile  refuge. 

The  auto  fuel  economy  standards 
that  we  embraced  in  1977  now  save  2.5 
million  barrels  of  oil  per  day.  If  we  fur- 
ther improve  those  standards,  we  can 
look  forward  to  saving  over  1  billion 
more  barrels  per  day  by  the  year  2001. 
If  we  switch  to  readily  available  high 
efficiency  lights,  motors,  and  appli- 
ances, we  can  save  an  amount  of  oil 
equivalent  to  the  estimated  reserves  in 
ANWR  every  16  years.  And  if  we  apply 
newly  developed  technologies  to  our 
existing  U.S.  reservoirs,  we  will  have 
an  additional  71  billion  barrels  of  oil,  a 
40-year  supply,  available  to  us. 

There  are  many  reasonable  and  more 
efficient  alternatives  to  developing 
ANWR.  Over  the  long  term,  the  eco- 
nomic and  environmental  health  of  our 
Nation  depend  on  our  efforts.  We  must 
not  sacrifice  the  unique  beauty  and  im- 
measurable value  of  the  Arctic  Coastal 
Plain  without  first  pursuing  every  one 
of  those  alternatives  to  its  fullest. 


The  oil  industry  may  have  rightly 
calculated  that  only  1  percent  of  the 
refuge  would  be  marred  by  exploration. 
What  they  neglected  to  mention  is  that 
the  Coastal  Plain,  that  1  percent,  is  the 
biological  heart  of  the  entire  area.  It  is 
the  strip  of  land  through  which  the 
185.000  tundra  caribou  migrate.  It  is  the 
strip  of  land  on  which  the  most  impor- 
tant onshore  polar  bear  population 
make  dens.  It  provides  the  cultural  and 
economic  lifeblood  for  a  Native  Amer- 
ican tribe.  You  cannot  drill,  and  dig 
and  scrape  the  heart  of  a  living  system 
and  not  expect  it  to  bleed  to  death. 

Mr.  President,  we  can  in  no  way  jus- 
tify ravaging  the  unique  beauty  of  that 
land,  and  the  abundance  and  diversity 
of  its  wild  habitat,  for  a  shortsighted, 
stopgap  measure  to  buy  a  few  more 
days  of  oil.  We  need  jobs.  We  need  an 
answer  to  our  energy  crisis:  But  the  de- 
velopment of  ANWR  is  clearly  not  the 
solution. 

AMKNDMKNTS  NOS.  1624-1629 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  in  order 
that  I  send  six  amendments  to  the  desk 
and  have  them  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  report  the  amend- 
ments. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  froin  Louisiana  [Mr.  John- 
.STON]  proposes  amendments  en  bloc  num- 
bered 1624  to  1629. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendments  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendments  are  as  follows: 

AMENDMKNT  No.  1624 
(Purpose:  To  strike  subsection  (e)  of  section 
8105) 
Beginnlngr  on  page  189,  strike  line  1  and  all 
that  follows  through  line  6. 

Amendment  1625 
(Purpose:  To  establish  a  sustainable  energy 

transition  pilot  program) 
On  page  179,  after  line  22,  add  the  following 
new  section: 

SEC.    .      SUSTAINABLE      ENERGY      TRANSmON 
PILOT  PROGRAM. 

Part  D  of  title  III  of  the  Energy  Policy  and 
Consei-vation  Act  (42  U.S.C.  6321  et  seq.)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  section; 

•^EC.    367.    SUSTAINABLE    ENERGY    TRANSITION 
PILOT  PROGRAM. 

"(a)  ESTABLISHMENT.— 

"(1)  In  GENERAL.— The  Secretary  shall  pro- 
vide financial  and  technical  assistance  to 
not  more  than  four  States,  or  regional  con- 
sortia of  States,  to  prepare  State  or  regional 
sustainable  energy  transition  strategies  in 
accordance  with  subsection  (b).  If  prac- 
ticable, the  Secretary  shall  require  the  sub- 
mission of  completed  strategies  not  later 
than  2  years  after  the  date  of  the  award  of 
any  financial  assistance  under  tills  section. 

"(2)  SELECTION.— 

"(A)  In  general. — Not  later  than  180  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section, 
the  Secretary  shall  promulgate  regulations 


setting  forth  procedures  and  criteria  for  the 
selection  of  States  and  regional  consortia 
that  will  participate  in  the  sustainable  en- 
ergy transition  pilot  program  established  by 
this  section. 

"(B)  Criteria.— In  carrying  out  subpara- 
graph (A),  the  Secretary— 

"(i)  may  require  such  applications  as  the 
Secretary  considers  appropriate; 

"(il)  shall  consider  the  ability  of  each  ap- 
plicant to  prepare  a  sustainable  energy  tran- 
sition strategy;  and 

"(iii)  shall  attempt  to  obtain  regional  di- 
versity among  the  selected  applicants. 

"(3)  Report  to  congress.— Not  later  than 
180  days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  section,  the  Secretary  shall  transmit  a 
report  detailing  the  Secretary's  plan  for  con- 
ducting the  pilot  program  to  the  Committees 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  House  of  Representatives. 

"(4)  Support  by  the  secretary.— The  Sec- 
retary may  provide  financial  and  technical 
support  for  the  formation  of  regional  consor- 
tia and  consultative  bodies,  as  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  section. 

"(b)  Content  Guidelines.— 

(1)  In  general.— Each  sustainable  energy 
transition  strategy  shall  consist  of  a  strat- 
egy under  which  the  State  or  regional  con- 
sortium shall— 

"(A)  propose  policies  to  increase — 

"(i)  energy  efficiency  in  the  residential, 
commercial,  industrial,  and  transportation 
sectors;  and 

"(il)  the  proportion  of  energy  supplied  to 
these  sectors  from  renewable  sources;  and 

"(B)  establish  long-term  (20-year)  energy 
efficiency  and  renewable  supply  goals  that 
seek  to  achieve  the  maximum  techno- 
logically feasible  energy  efficiency  and  re- 
newable energy  production  levels  that  are 
economically  justified. 

"(2)  Evaluation  and  program.— 

"(A)  Evaluation.— E:ach  sustainable  en- 
ergy transition  strategy  shall  be  based  on  a 
comprehensive  evaluation  that  shall  in- 
clude— 

"(i)  an  assessment  of  the  baseline  energy 
use  within  the  State  or  region,  categorized 
by  energy  consuming  sector  for  the  most  re- 
cent year  feasible; 

"(ii)  an  assessment  of  the  technical  poten- 
tial for  improving  energy  efficiency  and  in- 
creasing the  proportion  of  energy  from  re- 
newable energy  sources; 

"(iii)  an  assessment  of  alternative  plans 
for  achieving  the  maximum  potential  for  en- 
ergy efficiency  and  renewable  energy 
sources, 

"(iv)  an  assessment  of  the  existing  barriers 
and  incentives  to  Improving  energy  effi- 
ciency and  expanding  renewable  energy  sup- 
ply, including  utility  rates  and  other  finan- 
cial structures;  and 

"(V)  an  assessment  of  the  social,  economic, 
environmental,  employment,  and  other  im- 
pacts of  the  alternative  plans  examined. 

"(B)  Program.— Each  sustainable  energy 
transition  strategy  shall  include  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(1)  A  proposed  program  for  achieving,  or 
exceeding,  the  energy  goals  established, 
under  paragraph  (1)(B)  and,  over  the  5-year 
period  beginning  2  years  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  section.  In  developing  the 
program,  the  State  or  regional  consortium 
shall  specifically  consider— 

"(I)  investments  in  locally  available  re- 
newable energy  supply,  energy  efficiency  and 
conservation,  utility  and  transportation  in- 
frastructure, district  heating  and  cooling,  re- 
newable energy  and  energy  efficiency  infra- 
structure, waste  minimieatlon,  and  recy- 
cling: 
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"(II)  education  and  technical  demonstra- 
tion pi  Jjects,  public  utility  regulatory  poli- 
cies, ti  ansportation  management  and  plan- 
ning, e  lucatlon  and  training,  and  other  pro- 
grams .hat  affect  the  development  and  adop- 
tion of  energy  technologies; 

(III^  employment  transition  programs  and 

for   both    individuals   and    commu- 

ffected  by  the  transition  to  new  en- 

squrces,  the  depletion  of  fossil  fuel  re- 

or  other  related  economic  changes; 
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other  programs  that  the  State  or  re- 
consortium  considers  appropriate  to 
the  goals  and  purposes  of  this  sec- 


proposal  for  evaluating  the  State's 
consortium's  progress  towards 
achlevihg  the  goals  of  its  sustainable  energy 
transit  on  strategy,  including  the  quan- 
titativi  measures  of  to  be  employed  to 
evaluat  e  the  success  and  failure  of  specific 
prograi  is  and  projects  undertaken  as  part  of 
the  str4tegy 
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(  ONSiDERATiON  OF  COSTS.— In  develop- 
sustainable  energy  transition  strat- 
State  or  regional  consortium  shall 
for  the  various  technological  op- 
considered,  their  life  cycle  costs  and 
of  compliance  with  environmental, 
lealth,  and  other  relevant  laws  and 
considered  likely  to  be  imposed 
20  years  study  period. 
Uevelopment  and  Submission.— 

GENERAL.— Except  as  otherwise  pro- 
a  regional  consortium  agreement, 
sifstainable  energy  transition  strategy 
developed   and   submitted    by   the 
^ency.  or  division  of  the  agency,  re- 
for  developing  State  energy  con- 
plans  pursuant  to  section  364. 
Citizens     energy     councils.- Each 
regional  consortium  that  prepares  a 
energy  transition  strategy  shall 
an  advisory  council  to  provide  op- 
during    the    preparation    of   its 
for  participation  b.y  representatives 
e  range  of  social,  economic,  and  com- 
interest  affected  by  the  State's  or  re- 
onsortium's  sustainable  energy  tran- 
trategy.   Council   members   may  re- 
l  nancial   assistance    from    the    funds 
under  this  Section  only  for  travel 
reasonable  per  diem  expenses  incurred  in 
capacity. 
UTHORIZATION.— There  are  authorized 
propriated  such  sums  as  may  be  nec- 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  sec- 


o 


an  official 

"(d) 
to  be  a 
essary 
tion.". 

Mr.  tVELLSTONE.  Mr.  President,  as 
Amerii  a    looks    ahead    into    our    chil- 
future,  we  need  a  transition  to 
strategy  based  on  conserva- 
efficiency,       and       sustainable 
It   is   the   right  thing  to  do 
Without  a  long  range  plan,  we 
rfation  will  be  forced  to  take  a 
eat  as  the   technological,   eco- 
and  environmental  leader  of  the 


iconomy  is  in  a  severe  recession 
We  are  relying  far  too  much  on 

oil.  Our  reserves  of  domestic 
i  lels  are  limited  and  we  must  ad- 
transition  to  our  unlimited  sup- 
renewables  and  work  on  conver- 

jobs  in  States  where  our  own 
uel  supplies  will  eventually  dry 


w  e 


import  oil,  we  export  dollars, 
jobs,  we  lose  in  the  global  tech- 


nological race  as  well.  Today  there  are 
young,  highly  trained  engineers  in  my 
State  who  want  to  work  but  can  not 
find  jobs.  They  know  that  given  the 
chance  to  use  their  skills  in  research 
that  they  can  lead  us  down  the  road  of 
innovation  for  new  renewable  tech- 
nologies. But  they  simply  do  not  have 
the  chance  today  and  they  join  our 
long  lines  of  unemployment. 

Looking  toward  a  transition  to  sus- 
tainable energy  sources  to  help  solve 
our  economic  problems  does  not  have 
to  be  partisan.  This  will  entail  a  bipar- 
tisan effort  of  true  cooperation. 

In  June  the  U.N.  Convention  on  Envi- 
ronment and  Development  will  convene 
to  discuss  critical  issues  facing  our 
global  environment.  From  greenhouse 
gases  caused  by  carbon  emissions  to  de- 
forestation, we  must  play  a  construc- 
tive and  leading  role  in  the  world.  A 
long-term  transition  to  renewables  will 
do  just  that. 

Just  how  do  I  propose  on  doing  this? 
Yesterday  I  met  with  the  National  As- 
sociation of  State  Energy  Officials  and 
discussed  my  bill,  S.  2020.  I  was  grati- 
fied to  find  out  the  impressive  interest 
and  support  that  these  officials  have 
for  S.  2020,  the  Sustainable  Energy 
Transition  Act. 

I  believe  that  innovation  comes  best 
from  the  State  and  local  level.  While  it 
is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  provide  the  capital, 
the  creativity  and  implementation  of 
programs,  be  it  sustainable  energy, 
health  care,  or  whatever,  must  be  de- 
centralized. When  I  first  had  discus- 
sions with  energy  experts  and  commu- 
nity leaders,  I  asked  what  can  the  Fed- 
eral Government  do  to  make  a  transi- 
tion occur.  S.  2020  is  a  result  of  many 
meetings  with  State  and  local  people, 
not  only  in  Minnesota  but  around  the 
country.  These  are  the  people  at  the 
forefront  of  issues,  they  are  challenged 
constantly  and  thus  have  the  best  real- 
istic ideas  on  how  to  make  things  work 
on  limited  funding. 

We  must  look  at  the  long  term  and 
have  a  20-year  vision.  S.  2020  is  that  vi- 
sion. Today  I  propose  a  pilot  program 
selecting  four  States  or  regions  to  ini- 
tiate strategic  planning.  We  can  learn 
a  great  deal  about  what  investments 
are  out  there,  the  potentials  for  re- 
structuring, and  the  energy  supplies 
and  patterns.  We  need  a  serious  and  re- 
alistic and  financially  viable  long-term 
study  if  we  are  to  compete  economi- 
cally, export  our  sustainable  tech- 
nology, and  protect  our  global  environ- 
ment. 

I  believe  asking  States  to  study  their 
own  potential  resources  is  the  right 
thing  to  do.  States  and  regions  know 
what  is  best  for  them,  be  it  wind,  bio- 
mass,  crop  based  fuels,  photovoltaics, 
solar.  While  we  in  Washington  might 
know  our  own  winds  and  tides,  it  is  the 
States  and  regions  who  know  their 
winds  and  tides  and  how  best  to  har- 
ness them. 


AMENDMENT  NO.  1626 

(Purpose:  To  provide  for  the  application  of 
certain  provisions  related  to  alternatively 
fueled  vehicle  fleets  to  the  Congress) 
Page  21;   line  22  between   "Services"  and 
"shall,"  insert,  "the  Sergeant  of  Arms  of  the 
United  States  Senate,  the  Sergeant  of  Arms 
of  the  United  States  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol.". 

Mr.  MCCAIN.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  I  am  offering  seeks  to  en- 
sure that  Congress  is  subject  to  each  of 
the  National  Energy  Security  act's 
provisions  dealing  with  vehicle  fleets. 

Congress  operates  a  fleet  of  122  vehi- 
cles, under  the  auspices  of  the  House 
and  Senate  Sergeants  at  Arms  and  the 
Architect  of  the  Capitol. 

Title  IV  of  S.  2166  requires  all  "Fed- 
eral agencies,"  as  well  as  private  and 
municipal  entities  to  phase  in  alter- 
natively fueled  vehicles  into  their  vehi- 
cle fleets.  The  definitions  section  of 
the  title  lists  Congress  as  a  "Federal 
agency."  So,  I'm  satisfied,  that  the 
phase-in  provisions  cover  Congress  as 
they  do  other  public  and  private  orga- 
nizations. 

However,  I  want  to  make  sure  that 
there  is  no  ambiguity  that  Congress  is 
also  fully  subject  to  section  1402(c). 
This  subsection  calls  on  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration to  arrange  for  the  fueling  of 
Federal  fleet  vehicles  at  publicly  avail- 
able alternative  fuel  facilities.  The 
purpose  of  the  provision  is  to  stimulate 
alternative  fuel  markets  which  the 
public  can  take  advantage  of. 

My  amendment  seeks  to  vest  the  Ser- 
geant of  Arms  of  the  House,  the  Ser- 
geant of  Arms  of  the  Senate,  and  the 
Architect  of  the  Capitol,  in  addition  to 
the  GSA  Administrator,  with  the  re- 
sponsibility for  seeing  that  congres- 
sional vehicles  are  fueled  in  accordance 
with  section  4102(c).  Making  the  execu- 
tive and  legislative  branch  equally  re- 
sponsible for  implementing  the  pro- 
gram at  the  congressional  level,  will 
ensure  the  job  gets  done. 

Again,  this  is  a  modest  but  impor- 
tant clarification. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1627 

(Purpose:  To  establish  a  Solar  Assistance 

Financing  Entity) 
On  page  93,   line  18,  insert  the  following 
new  section: 

"Sec    5206.    ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE   SOLAR 

Assistance  Financing  Entity.— (a)  Pro- 
gram.—The  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  shall  hereby  establish  the 
"Solar  Assistance  Financing  Entity"  here- 
after referred  to  as  "SAFE".  SAFE  shall  be 
based  on  the  provisions  in  the  Solar  Energy 
and  Energy  Conservation  Bank  Act  (12 
U.S.C.  3603(a)). 

"(b)  Purpose.— The  Purpose  of  SAFE  shall 
be  to  assist  in  the  financing  of  solar  and  re- 
newable energy  building  technology  applica- 
tions through  increased  loan  amortizations 
(from  non-Federal  sources)  and  Joint  ven- 
tures. Schools  and  hospitals  shall  be  consid- 
ered eligible  for  loans  for  purposes  of  this 
program. 

"(c)  Funding.— Funding  pursuant  to  this 
section  shall  be  administered  and  distributed 
through  one  of  the  following  agencies: 


"(1)  State  agencies,  or  divisions  of  State 
agencies,  responsible  for  developing  the 
State  energy  conservation  plan  pursuant  to 
section  362  of  the  Energy  Policy  and  Con- 
servation Act  (42  U.S.C.  6322): 

"(2)  State  government  offices  administered 
by  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment; or 

"(3)  an  Agency  authorized  to  specifically 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  section. 

"(d)  Regulations.— Not  later  than  12 
months  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  urban 
Development  and  the  Secretary  of  Energy 
shall  issue  any  regulations  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  section. 

"(e)  Appropriations.— For  purposes  of  this 
section,  there  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated not  to  exceed  $10  million  for  fiscal 
year  1993.  $10  million  for  fiscal  year  1994,  and 
$10  million  for  fiscal  year  1995.". 

Mr.  FOWLER.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  offer,  on  behalf  of  Senators 
Hatfield,  Conrad,  and  myself,  an  ex- 
tremely significant  amendment  to  title 
V  of  S.  2166.  This  amendment  estab- 
lishes a  Solar  Assistance  Financing  En- 
tity [SAFE]  based  on  the  model  of  the 
Solar  Energy  and  Energy  Conservation 
Bank,  which  was  originally  created 
back  in  1980  under  the  Energy  Security 
Act  but  not  reauthorized  after  1988. 

Although  the  Solar  Energy  and  En- 
ergy Conservation  Bank  was  never 
fully  supported  under  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration and  received  only  one  ap- 
propriation during  its  8-year  tenure,  it 
offered  a  very  important  financial 
mechanism  for  the  commercialization 
of  solar  energy  and  energy-efficient 
technologies. 

By  establishing  the  Solar  Assistance 
Financing  Entity,  we  continue  the 
work  started  with  the  Bank  and  we 
help  restore  confidence  in  the  invest- 
ment community  that  we  do,  indeed, 
support  renewable  energy  development. 
I  believe  that  the  more  forgiving  politi- 
cal climate  we  have  today  toward  envi- 
ronmentally friendly  industrial  mar- 
kets will  help  to  ensure  the  success  of 
SAFE. 

I  would  also  point  out  that  our  inter- 
national competitor  nations  sense  a 
lessening  of  resolve  by  the  United 
States  to  commercialize  our  solar  tech- 
nologies, and  they  are  aggressively  ex- 
panding their  research,  market  devel- 
opment, and  export  promotion  activi- 
ties. 

Bridging  the  gap  between  research 
and  development,  and  commercializa- 
tion of  high-tech  solutions  to  our  envi- 
ronment and  our  economy  is  one  of  the 
primary  challenges  of  our  day.  We  need 
innovative  market  tools  for  financing 
these  technologies.  This  entity  could 
be  used  to  help  the  conservation  and 
renewable  industry  bring  down  the  cost 
of  production.  The  industry  would  then 
expand  and  grow  to  the  size  needed  to 
meet  consumer  demand. 

SAFE  would  help  consumers  over- 
come the  initially  high  capital  cost  of 
residential  applications  of  solar  and 
energy  efficiency  technologies  in  order 
to  clear  the  way  for  lower  fuel  costs.  In 


addition,  SAFE  would  provide  financ- 
ing for  large  residential  construction 
projects,  retrofitting  of  communities, 
or  multipurchase  programs  supported 
by  State  energy  offices.  Schools  and 
hospitals  would  also  be  eligible  for  as- 
sistance through  SAFE. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  my  colleagues 
will  join  with  me  and  Senators  Hat- 
field and  Conrad  in  support  of  this 
important  and  worthwhile  amendment. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  an  amendment  to 
the  Johnston-Wallop  energy  bill,  S. 
2166,  which  was  introduced  by  my  col- 
leaigue,  the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Sen- 
ator Fowler].  Throughout  debate  on 
this  bill,  I  have  had  a  personal  focus — 
to  work  to  create  a  balanced  national 
energy  strategy.  Forging  this  balance 
means  that  production  of  fossil  fuels 
and  other  finite  energy  sources  must  be 
coupled  with  measures  designed  to  in- 
crease energy  efficiency,  energy  con- 
servation, and  to  help  with  the  pro- 
liferation and  development  of  clean,  re- 
newable energy  resources.  Hydropower, 
geothermal,  solar,  wind— all  of  these 
technologies,  when  folded  into  our  Na- 
tion's energy  mix,  can  supply  clean, 
safe,  reliable  energy  sources  ad  infini- 
tum. 

The  promise  of  these  technologies  is 
hampered  only  by  their  prohibitive 
costs.  Earlier  today,  however,  the  Sen- 
ate adopted  an  amendment  which  will 
help  make  some  specific  renewable  en- 
ergy technologies  more  affordable  to 
average  American  consumers.  This 
amendment,  offered  by  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Georgia,  Sen- 
ator Fowler,  establishes  the  Solar  As- 
sistance Financing  Entity  [SAFE]. 

The  SAFE  amendment  was  developed 
in  conjunction  with  the  Department  of 
Energy,  the  Solar  Energy  Industries 
Association,  and  the  Energy  and  Natu- 
ral Resources  Committee  staff  and  is 
loosely  framed  after  the  old  Solar  En- 
ergy and  Energy  Conservation  Bank 
created  by  Congress  in  1980. 

The  SAFE  amendment  would  assist 
homeowners,  schools,  and  hospitals  in 
financing  solar  and  renewable  energy 
building  technology  applications 
through  increased  loan  amortizations 
and  joint  ventures.  The  recipients  of 
assistance  under  the  SAFE  amendment 
will  be  those  businesses  and  individuals 
who  occupy  the  "renewable  energy 
neutral  ground" — in  other  words,  they 
are  not  large  enough  to  make  use  of  re- 
newable energy  tax  credits  and  do  not 
financially  qualify  for  the  Low-Income 
Weatherization  Program. 

As  chairman  of  the  Senate  Appro- 
priations Committee  during  the  early 
1980's,  I  was  instrumental  in  securing 
funding  for  programs  similar  to  the  ap- 
proach which  will  be  developed  under 
the  SAFE  amendment.  The  programs 
of  the  early  1980"s,  however,  had  a  num- 
ber of  problems.  For  example,  loans 
which  were  supposed  to  be  disbursed 
"at  the  earliest  possible  date,"  more 


often  than  not  never  reached  their 
final  destination — the  American  con- 
sumer. 

Although  the  distribution  of  funds 
under  the  renewable  energy  assistance 
programs  of  the  early  1980'8  was  mini- 
mal, those  programs  which  were  in 
place,  when  given  a  chance,  actually 
performed  quite  impressively.  Pro- 
grams such  as  the  Solar  Bank  were  uti- 
lized by  a  number  of  State  energy  of- 
fices, which  encouraged  over  350,000 
homeowners  to  use  solar  energy  sys- 
tems, of  which  over  98  percent  are 
working  today  displacing  nearly  350 
megawatts  of  energy  equivalent. 

The  reasons  for  instituting  the  SAFE 
Program  today,  however,  are  even 
more  important  than  they  were  back  in 
the  early  1980's. 

Today's  tough  economic  times  are 
taking  a  toll  on  people's  ability  to  pay 
their  mortgage  and  utility  bills.  The 
proliferation  of  solar  water  heating  and 
other  solar-assisted  applications  thr- 
ough the  SAFE  Program  can  provide 
immediate  savings  to  consumers  in  the 
form  of  significantly  reduced  utility 
bills.  Additionally,  this  program  will 
allow  HUD  to  implement  a  program  to 
actively  encourage  solar  energy  at  a 
time  they  have  no  solar  policy. 

Although  solar  and  renewable  energy 
development  programs  experienced 
hardship  during  the  early  1980's.  thank- 
fully in  1992  President  Bush,  Admiral 
Watkins  of  the  Department  of  Energy, 
and  HUD  Secretary  Kemp  recognize  the 
importance  of  diversifying  our  Nation's 
energy  generating  capacities.  I  hope 
they,  in  instituting  the  new  solar  as- 
sistance and  financing  entity,  will  look 
favorably  upon  the  program  and  the 
benefits  it  can  provide  to  America's 
consumers  in  a  time  of  belt-tightening 
and  thinner  wallets. 

I  am  encouraged  by  this  amendment. 
Mr.  President,  as  I  am  encouraged  by 
the  other  renewable  energy  amend- 
ments Senator  Fowler  and  I  were  able 
to  secure  during  consideration  of  this 
bill  in  the  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources Committee. 

And  while  I  am  troubled  by  several 
provisions  in  S.  2166.  such  as  the 
streamlined  nuclear  licensing  process 
and  the  lack  of  any  increase  in  cor- 
porate average  fuel  economy  standards, 
I  feel  that  the  inclusion  of  conserva- 
tion, efficiency,  and  renewable  energy 
amendments  to  S.  2166  on  the  Senate 
floor  have  improved  the  bill  tremen- 
dously. 

Therefore,  I  would  like  to  thank  the 
chairman  and  ranking  member  of  the 
Energy  Committee  for  being  so  open  to 
reshaping  this  bill  to  reflect  the  wishes 
to  the  Senate,  and,  more  specifically,  I 
thank  them  for  clearing  the  SAFE 
amendment  as  a  part  of  this  Nation's 
national  energy  strategy. 
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t^e  58,  lines  15  through  16.  strike  ". 
of  the  United  States,  or  Can- 
1  nd  Insert  "or  the  territories  of  the 
States". 


AMENDMENT  NO.  1629 

(Purpt^e:  To  provide  for  a  Renewable  Energry 
Research  Program ) 
On  pkge  93.  between  lines  15  and  16.  insert 
the  fol  owing  new  section: 

SEC.  S9  6.  RENEWABLE  ENERGY  RESEARCH. 

(a)  1 1  General.— Section  4  of  the  Renew- 
able Ejergy  and  Energy  Efficiency  and  Tech- 
Act  of  1989  (42  U.S.C. 
amended — 

subsection  (a),  by  adding  at  the  end 
subsection  the  following  new  para- 
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"(B)  The  production  of  olefins  (including 
Isobut;  lene)  from  blomass. 

The  minimization  of  contamination  to 
yields. 

The  recovery  of  enzymes  and  yeasts. 

The  improvement  of  distillation. 

The  use  of  membrane  technology. 

^alue  added  uses  of  carbon  dioxide. 

Chemical  production  from  corn  com- 


RENEWABLE     ENERGY     RESEARCH     PRO- 

-In  general,  the  goal  of  the  Renewable 

Research  Program  shall   be  to  ad- 

■esearch  and  development  concerning 

pr<  ductlon  of  ethanol.  Research,  develop- 

and   demonstration    programs   under 

Rinewable    Energy    Research    Program 
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AMENDMENT  NO.  1628 


:'he  minimization  of  by-products  that 
pr  )cesses  and  reduce  ethanol  yields. 
|F»retreatment  processes.";  and  (2)  In 
(c)— 
the  matter  preceding  paragraph  (1), 
•the   Renewable    Energy    Re- 
Program"  after  "the  Ocean  Energy 
Program";  and 
(B)  lA  paragraph  (3)— 

(I)  bj  striking  "and"  at  the  end  of  subpara- 
graph  B); 

(II)  fy  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of 
(C)  and  inserting  "and";  and 

ly  adding  at  the  end  of  the  paragraph 
owing  new  subparagraph: 
aot  to  exceed  $SO,(XX),(XX)  shall  be  avail- 
the  Renewable  Energy  Research  Pro- 


ly 
subparagraph 

(ill) 
the  fol 
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gram. 

(b)  ifecxsRAM  Transfer.— The  Secretary  is 
author  zed  to  transfer  such  research,  devel- 
opmen  ..  and  demonstration  programs  from 
the  Bii  fuels  Systems  programs  as  are  appro- 
priate to  the  Renewable  Energy  Research 
Progrs  m  established  under  subsection  (a)  of 
this  ae(tion 

Mr. 
pleased 

tant 

egy 

aspeci 

and 

with 

tion  i 


till 


DOLE.     Mr.     President,     I    am 

to  offer  a  modest,  yet  impor- 

imendment  to  the  energy  strat- 

that  addresses  an  important 

of  our  domestic  energy  policy 

i  erves    to    improve    our    position 

egard  to  renewable  fuels  produc- 

this  country. 

now  it  is  a  proven  fact  that 

,  made  from  grain,  is  the  only 

iomestically   produced   transpor- 

fuel  that  fulfills  all  the  basic 

(  omestic  policy  goals  of  environ- 

protection,  domestic  energy  se- 


curity, increased  domestic  farm  in- 
come, and  decreased  U.S.  farm  support 
program  costs. 

This  amendment  directs  the  Sec- 
retary of  Energy,  within  the  context  of 
the  Renewable  Energy  and  Energy  Effi- 
ciency Technology  Competitiveness 
Act,  to  develop  a  renewable  energy  re- 
search program  that  advances  research 
and  development  and  demonstration 
programs  concerning  ethanol. 

Mr.  President,  much  research  is 
being  done  now  with  regard  to  other 
types  of  alternative  fuels  including 
methanol.  This  is  fine,  to  the  extent 
that  other  types  of  fuel  substitutes  are 
also  being  addressed  in  the  laboratory. 
Currently,  much  more  needs  to  be 
done.  We  must  look  at  new  production 
techniques,  new  ways  to  address  emis- 
sions standards,  and  new  uses  for  by- 
products. The  industry  has  had  for  a 
significant  amount  of  time  a  long  list 
of  needed  scientific  research  programs 
that  need  to  be  carried  out.  The  name 
of  the  game  is  working  to  improve  pro- 
duction techniques,  and  therefore  re- 
duce production  costs;  improve  emis- 
sions testing  to  bring  the  greatest  effi- 
ciency possible  to  engines  that  burn 
ethanol  based  fuels:  and  find  new  and 
cost-effective  ways  to  create  new  mar- 
kets for  the  by-products  of  ethanol  pro- 
duction. 

Mr.  President,  with  nearly  half  of  our 
domestic  petroleum  supplies  coming 
from  foreign  sources,  it  is  incumbent 
on  us  to  find  ways  to  enhance  our  own 
domestic  production  capability,  par- 
ticularly when  it  comes  to  renewable 
fuels  like  ethanol. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
first  is  a  Wellstone  amendment  on  ad- 
vanced nuclear  reactor.  This  would 
strike  a  provision  relating  to  the  Sec- 
retary's recommendations  on  advanced 
nuclear  reactor  demonstration 
projects. 

The  next  amendment  is  by  Senator 
Wellstone  to  establish  a  sustainable 
energy  transition  pilot  program,  and 
would  authorize  additional  grants  at 
selected  existing  State  energy  con- 
servation programs  or  groups  of  State 
programs  for  the  purpose  of  developing 
long-range  plans  for  the  transition  to 
renewable  energy  supplies. 

A  McCain  amendment  on  congres- 
sional fleet  vehicles,  to  clarify  that  al- 
ternative fuel  vehicle  purchase  require- 
ments of  the  bill  clearly  apply  to  the 
congressional  fleet;  that  is,  the  122  cars 
and  trucks  operated  by  the  House  and 
Senate  Sergeant  at  Arms  and  Architect 
of  the  Capitol. 

A  Fowler  amendment  to  establish  the 
solar  assistance  financing  entity  mod- 
eled after  the  solar  bank.  The  entity  is 
designed  to  help  overcome  the  high  ini- 
tial capital  costs  of  residential,  com- 
mercial, and  institutional  renewable 
energy  technology  applications. 

A  Murkowski  amendment  on  Cana- 
dian alternative  fuels,  which  simply 
drops  Canada  from  the  definition  of  do- 
mestic in  the  alternative  fuels  title. 


A  Dole  amendment  to  provide  for  a 
renewable  energy  research  program  for 
ethanol. 

Mr.  President,  those  six  amendments 
are  at  the  desk,  and  I  urge  their  adop- 
tion. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  The  minority  agrees 
with  these  amendments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ments en  bloc. 

The  amendments  (Nos.  1624-1629) 
were  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1630 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Wallop] 
for  himself,  Mr.  Ford,  Mr.  Bvrd,  and  Mr. 
McCONNELL.  proposes  an  amendment  num- 
bered 1630. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  379,  after  lien  21.  add  the  following 
new  subtitle: 
Subtitle  C— Innovative  Technology  Transfer 

SEC.  14301.  INNOVATIVE  CLEAN  COAL  AND  RE- 
NEWABLE ENERGY  TECHNOLOGY 
TRANSFER  PROGRAM. 

(a)  IN  General.— The  Secretary  shall,  in 
consultation  with  the  Clean  Coal  Technology 
Export  Coordinating  Council  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Renewable  Energy  Commerce  and 
Trade,  undertake  a  clean  coal  and  renewable 
energy  technology  transfer  program  designed 
to  encourage  the  utilization  of  United  States 
technologies  in  commercial  demonstration 
energy  technology  projects  to  be  proposed  by 
United  States  firms  in  host  nations. 

(b)  PURPOSE.— The  purpose  of  the  energy 
technology  transfer  program  under  this  sec- 
tion is  to — 

(1)  reduce  the  United  States  balance  of 
trade  deficit  through  the  export  of  United 
States  energy  technologies  and  techno- 
logical expertise; 

(2)  retain  jobs  in  the  United  States  through 
the  manufacturing  of  capital  goods  associ- 
ated with  new  energy  technology  projects  lo- 
cated in  other  nations; 

(3)  encourage  the  foreign  commerce  in,  and 
use  of,  commercially  available  United  States 
technologies  in  those  nations  that  have  de- 
termined a  need  to  construct  facilities  to 
provide  useful  energy  derived  from  coal  or 
renewable  energy  resources; 

(4)  develop  markets  for  United  States  tech- 
nologies and,  where  appropriate.  United 
States  coal  resources,  to  be  utilized  in  meet- 
ing the  energy  and  environmental  require- 
ments of  other  nations; 

(5)  better  ensure  that  United  States  par- 
ticipation in  energy-related  projects  in  other 
nations  includes — 

(A)  participation  by  United  States  firms; 
and 


(B)  utilization  of  United  States  tech- 
nologies that  have  been  developed  or  dem- 
onstrated in  the  United  States  through  pub- 
licly or  privately  funded  demonstration  pro- 
grams; and 

(6)  provide  for  the  accelerated  demonstra- 
tion of  United  States  technologies  that  will 
serve  to  introduce  into  other  nations  United 
States  technologies  that — 

(A)  use  coal  or  renewable  energy  resources 
in  a  cost-effective  and  environmentally  ac- 
ceptable manner;  and 

(B)  serve  to  ensure  the  introduction  of 
United  States  firms  and  expertise  in  those 
nations. 

(c)  Identification.— (1)  The  Secretary 
shall— 

(A)  after  consultation  with  the  Clean  Coal 
Technology  Export  Coordinating  Council  and 
the  Committee  on  Renewable  Energy  Com- 
merce and  Trade  regarding  the  data  and  in- 
formation obtained  by  the  Council  pursuant 
to  section  1409(e)  of  this  title,  identify  en- 
ergy technology  projects  that  may  be  devel- 
oped in  host  nations  that  would  be  can- 
didates for  the  application  of  a  clean  coal 
technology  or  a  renewable  energy  tech- 
nology; 

(B)  consult  with  appropriate  government 
officials  of  a  host  nation,  and,  as  appro- 
priate, with  representatives  of  non-United 
States  electric  utilities  or  other  non-United 
States  entities,  to  determine  the  interest  in 
and  support  for  an  energy  technology  project 
that  is  identified  under  subparagraph  (A). 

(2)  Within  240  days  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  and  subsequently  as  appro- 
priate, the  Secretary  shall  publish  in  the 
Federal  Register  and  the  Commerce  Business 
Daily  a  list  specifying  those  clean  coal  tech- 
nology or  renewable  energy  technology 
projects  identified  under  paragraph  (A) 
which,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Secretary, 
there  is  a  reasonable  likelihood  will  be  pro- 
posed under  the  authorities  provided  by  this 
section. 

(d)  Solicitations  for  Project  Propos- 
als.—(1)  Within  120  days  after  issuance  of 
the  list  in  subsection  (c)(2).  and  subsequently 
as  appropriate  thereafter,  the  Secretary 
shall  issue  a  request  for  proposals  from  Unit- 
ed States  firms  for  the  design,  construction, 
testing,  and  operation  of  the  energy  tech- 
nology project  or  projects  specified  on  such 
list  which  propose  to  utilize  a  United  States 
technology.  Such  request  for  proposals  shall 
enable  the  Secretary  to  accept  proposals  on 
a  continuous  basis  after  the  initial  publica- 
tion of  the  request  for  proposals. 

(2)  Requests  for  proposals  shall  include  the 
following  requirements: 

(A)  Unless  otherwise  herein  specified,  the 
request  for  proposals  shall  be  governed  by 
the  requirements  and  procedure  set  forth  in 
RFP  No.  DE-PS01-90FE62271  Clean  Coal 
Technology  IV  as  administered  by  the  De- 
partment of  Energy. 

(B)  The  host  nation  in  which  the  project  is 
to  be  located  shall  be  a  participant  in  the 
proposed  project  and  shall  agree  to  provide, 
in  combination  with  any  non-United  States 
entity  participant,  directly  or  indirectly,  at 
least  50  percent  of  the  cost  of  the  project  or 
such  greater  amount  as  may  be  warranted  by 
the  financial  circumstances  of  the  host  na- 
tion and  any  non-United  States  entity  par- 
ticipant, as  determined  by  the  Secretary- 

(C)  The  project  shall  utilize  a  United 
States  energy  technology  and.  where  appro- 
priate. United  States  coal  resources,  in 
meeting  the  applicable  energy  and  environ- 
mental requirements  of  the  host  nation. 

(D)  The  project  shall  be  proposed  by  and 
undertaken  with  a  United  States  firm,  al- 


though a  joint  venture  or  other  teaming  ar- 
rangement with  a  non-United  States  manu- 
facturer or  other  non-United  States  entity  is 
permissible. 

(E)  At  least  50  percent  of  the  cost  of  any 
equipment  furnished  in  connection  with  a 
energy  technology  project  authorized  under 
this  section  shall  be  attributable  to  the  com- 
ponents of  such  equipment  manufactured  in 
the  United  States.  In  determining  whether 
the  cost  of  United  States  components  equals 
to  exceeds  50  percent,  the  cost  of  assembly  of 
such  United  States  components  in  the  host 
nation  shall  not  be  considered  a  part  of  the 
cost  of  such  United  States  component. 

(e)  Selection  of  Projects.— (l)  The  Sec- 
retary, in  consultation  with  the  Clean  Coal 
Technology  Export  Coordinating  Council  or 
the  Committee  on  Renewable  Energy  Com- 
merce and  Trade,  may.  not  later  than  120 
days  after  receipt  of  proposals  in  response  to 
the  initial  solicitation  under  subsection  (d), 
select  at  least  two  proposals  for  negotiation 
of  cooperative  agreements  under  this  sec- 
tion. 

(2)  In  selection  a  proposal  and  in  negotiat- 
ing a  cooperative  agreement  under  this  sec- 
tion, the  Secretary  shall  consider — 

(A)  the  ability  of  the  United  States  firm,  in 
cooperation  with  the  host  nation,  to  under- 
take and  complete  the  proposed  commercial 
demonstration  project; 

(B)  the  degree  to  which  the  furnished 
equipment  to  be  included  in  the  energy  tech- 
nology project  is  manufactured  in  the  United 
States; 

(C)  the  long-term  technical  and  competi- 
tive viability  of  the  United  States  tech- 
nology, and  the  ability  of  the  United  States 
firm  to  compete  in  the  development  of  addi- 
tional energy  projects  using  such  technology 
in  the  host  nation  and  in  other  nations; 

(D)  the  extent  of  technical  and  financial 
involvement  of  the  host  nation  in  the  com- 
mercial demonstration  project; 

(E)  the  extent  to  which  the  proposed  en- 
ergy technology  project  meets  the  objectives 
stated  in  subsection  (b)  of  this  section;  and 

(F)  such  other  criteria  as  the  Secretary 
deems  appropriate. 

(3)  The  Secretary,  in  consultation  with  ap- 
propriate Federal  officials,  may  establish  eli- 
gibility criteria  for  host  nations. 

(f)  Cost-Sharing.— (1)  The  Secretary  may 
provide  financial  assistance  to  any  energy 
technology  project  for  which  a  cooperative 
agreement  is  entered  into  pursuant  to  this 
section.  Such  financial  assistance  may  be  in 
the  form  of  grants,  or  no  interest  or  low  in- 
terest loans. 

(2)(A)  Any  financial  assistance  under  this 
subsection  may  not  be  greater  than  50  per- 
cent of  the  total  costs  directly  and  specifi- 
cally related  to  any  energy  technology 
project  which  is  the  subject  of  a  cooperative 
agreement  under  this  section. 

(B)  Any  financial  assistance  provided 
under  this  section  shall  be  repayable  to  the 
United  States  if,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Sec- 
retary, such  repayment  will  not  jeopardize 
the  competitive  position  of  the  United 
States  firm  with  respect  to  the  energy  tech- 
nology utilized  and  technological  expertise 
associated  with  the  selected  project. 

(g)  Reports  to  Congress.- The  Secretary 
shall  report  annually  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources  of  the  Senate 
and  the  House  of  Representatives  on  the 
progress  being  made,  through  the  coopera- 
tive agreements  under  this  section,  to  intro- 
duce clean  coal  technologies  and  renewable 
energy  technologies  into  other  nations. 

(h)  Definitions.— For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  term— 


(1)  "host  nation"  means  that  foreign  coun- 
try which  is— 

(A)  the  participant  in  or  the  site  of  the 
proposed  clean  coal  technology  or  renewable 
energy  technology  project;  and 

(B)  classified  as  either— 

(i)  a  country  eligible  to  participate  in  de- 
velopment assistance  programs  of  the  Agen- 
cy for  International  Development  pursuant 
to  applicable  law  or  regulation;  or 

(11)  a  category  II  or  category  HI  country  as 
classified  under  the  guidelines  of  the  export 
credit  arrangement  of  the  Organization  for 
Economic  Cooperation  and  Development  fol- 
lowed by  the  Export-Import  Bank  of  the 
United  States. 

(2)  "United  States  firm"  means— 

(A)  an  individual  possessing  United  States 
citizenship; 

(B)  a  corporation  incorporated  under  the 
laws  of  the  United  States;  or 

(C)  a  joint  venture  or  partnership  orga- 
nized under  the  laws  of  the  United  States, 
each  participant  of  which  is  an  Individual  or 
corporation  described  in  subparagraph  (A)  or 
(B). 

(3)  "United  States  energy  technology" 
means — 

(A)  a  clean  coal  technology  or  a  renewable 
energy  technology  that  Is  determined  by  the 
Secretary  to  be  available  for  commercial  use 
but  not  widely  demonstrated  in  other  than 
the  United  States; 

(B)  a  technology  which  is  either  owned  (50 
percent  or  more)  by  a  United  States  firm,  li- 
censed to  a  United  States  firm  and  owned  by 
another  United  States  firm,  or  in  the  public 
domain;  and 

(C)  the  intellectual  property  embodied  in 
the  process  and  in  the  furnished  equipment 
being  demonstrated. 

sec.  14302.  CONVENTIONAL  COAL  TECHNOLOGY 
TRANSFER. 

(a)  If  the  Clean  Coal  Technology  Export 
Coordinating  Council  determines  that  a 
United  States  conventional  coal  technology 
would  constitute  a  substantial  Improvement 
in  efficiency,  costs,  and  environmental  per- 
formance relative  to  the  energy  technology 
being  used  in  a  less  developed  country  with 
significant  indigenous  coal  resources,  such 
technology  shall,  for  purposes  of  sections 
14109  and  14301,  be  considered  a  clean  coal 
technology.  In  the  case  of  combustion  tech- 
nologies, only  the  retrofit,  repowering,  or  re- 
placement of  a  conventional  technology 
shall  constitute  a  substantial  improvement 
for  purposes  of  this  section. 

(b)  In  carrying  out  this  subtitle,  the  Coun- 
cil shall  give  highest  priority  to  promoting 
the  most  environmentally  sound  and  energy 
efficient  technologies. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President.  I  offer 
this  amendment  on  behalf  of  Senator 
Ford  and  Senator  McConnell  and  my- 
self. 

SUMMARY  OF  AMENDMENT 

The  amendment  authorizes  the  Sec- 
retary of  Energy  to  establish  a  pro- 
gram to  foster  the  commercial  dem- 
onstration of  clean  coal  and  renewable 
energy  technologies  in  developing 
countries.  The  program  will  be  gov- 
erned by  the  same  procurement  proce- 
dures as  the  ongoing  DOE  clean  coal 
program. 

The  Secretary  is  to  identify  such 
electric  power  projects  in  lesser  devel- 
oped and  Third  World  countries.  The 
Secretary  is  to  then  solicit  proposals 
from  U.S.  firms  to  undertake  the  iden- 
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tifled  clean  coal  or  renewable  energy 
projec ;  in  such  countries. 

The  U.S.  firms  must  propose  U.S.-de- 
velope  1  clean  coal  or  renewable  energy 
techn<  logics.  At  least  50  percent  of  any 
projec ;  cost  must  be  provided  directly 
or  ind  rectly  by  the  host  foreign  gov- 
ernme  it. 

The  U.S.  share  of  the  project  cost 
may  b  s  in  the  form  of  a  repayable  loan. 

OBJECTIVES  OF  AMENDMENT 

Man  !  countries  of  the  world,  particu- 
larly 1  ssser  developed  nations,  will  use 
coal;  i  rowth  in  energy  demand  in  these 
counti  ies  is  expected  to  be  exception- 
ally h:  gh. 

By  t  he  year  2010,  total  world  energy 
requir  sments  will  be  71  percent  greater 
than  I  oday.  Almost  60  percent  of  the 
energ3  consumed  will  be  in  what  are 
now  tl  e  developing  nations,  the  former 
U.S.S.  El.  countries,  and  Elastern  Eu- 
rope. 

To  neet  this  demand  the  Electric 
Power  Research  Institute  estimates 
that  w  orldwide  coal  capacity  will  near- 
ly dou  )le  over  the  next  30  years. 

If  tl  is  expansion  in  energy  use  is  to 
be  un  lertaken  in  an  environmentally 
acceptable  manner,  these  countries 
need  the  benefits  of  the  environ- 
ments lly  superior  clean  coal  tech- 
nologi  ;s  that  are  being  commercially 
develc  ped  in  the  United  States. 

Pres  jurized  fluidized  bed  boilers  and 
integr  ited  gasification  combined  cycle 
power  >lants,  for  example,  are  able  to 
contrc  1  very  high  percentages  of  SO2 
and  ^  O,  compared  to  existing  tech- 
nology .  These  new  technologies  are 
more  efficient  in  the  conversion  or 
combi  stion  of  coal. 

The  clean  coal  program  is  a  success 
story-  -42  clean  coal  projects  have  been 
select^  id  or  are  underway;  a  fifth  solici- 
tation is  scheduled  for  1992. 

The  Federal  clean  coal  program  is 
suppoi  ted  by  $2.7  billion  in  U.S.  fund- 
ing ar  i  $3  to  $3.5  billion  in  private  sec- 
tor fu  ids.  This  joint  effort  is  accelerat- 
ing tl  e  commercial  demonstration  of 
new,  cost-effective,  and  environ- 
ments lly  superior  clean  coal  tech- 
nologi  ?s. 

By  I  he  year  2000,  the  worldwide  mar- 
ket fo  •  clean  coal  technologies,  accord- 
ing to  the  National  Coal  Council,  could 
be  $50  billion  annually  and  $70  billion 
annua  ly  by  the  year  2010.  There  is  a 
poteni  ially  enormous  export  market 
for  U.  >.  clean  coal  technologies. 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  in  1988. 
14  pel  cent  of  U.S.  economic  aid  was 
used  1  or  capital  projects.  In  contrast, 
61  per  ;ent  of  Japan's,  46  percent  of  Ger- 
many 3,  and  62  percent  of  Italy's  eco- 
nomic aid  went  to  capital  projects. 

A  r  icent  report  by  the  Center  for 
Strati  gic  and  International  Studies  es- 
timat  (s  that  $2.4  to  $4.8  billion  of  U.S. 
expor  8  are  lost  annually  because  of 
the  d  iscrepancy  between  the  United 
Statei  and  foreign  countries'  tied  aid 
credit  5.  Tied  aid  credits  are  loans  made 
to  de^  eloping  countries  which  must  be 


used  to  import  goods  and  services  from 
the  donor  country. 

Tied  aid  and  tied  aid  receipts  are  a 
primary  mechanism  that  West  Ger- 
many, France,  and  Japan  use  as  a 
wedge  for  economic  influence  around 
the  world.  For  example,  from  1984  to 
1987,  West  Germany,  France,  and  Japan 
spent  70  percent  of  aid  on  capital-inten- 
sive projects  to  create  large  markets 
for  capital  goods  exported  from  the 
home  country.  During  these  same 
years,  the  United  States  dedicated  7 
percent  of  its  assistance  to  such 
projects. 

CONCLUSION 

This  amendment  supports  efforts  by 
the  Secretary  of  Energy  to  foster  the 
deployment  of  U.S.-supported  clean 
coal  or  renewable  energy  technologies 
in  developing  countries. 

The  establishment  of  markets  for 
U.S.  clean  coal  and  renewable  energy 
technologies  will  enhance  the  U.S. 
competitiveness  and  its  balance  of 
trade.  It  is  in  our  country's  best  inter- 
est to  ensure  that  U.S.  firms  gain 
"footholds"  in  these  countries. 

ENERGY  TECHNOIXJGV  TRANSFER  PROGRAM 

Section  14301(a)  authorizes  the  estab- 
lishment, within  the  DOE,  of  a  clean 
coal  and  renewable  energy  technology 
transfer  program  designed  to  encour- 
age the  use  of  U.S.  technologies  in  for- 
eign countries. 

Among  the  purposes  of  subsection  (b) 
are  establishment  of  a  program  which 
will  reduce  the  foreign  trade  deficit,  re- 
tain U.S.  jobs,  and  encourage  the  use  of 
U.S.  technologies — clean  coal  and  re- 
newable energy — in  countries  requiring 
additional  energy. 

Under  subsection  (c)  the  Secretary  is 
to  consult  the  Clean  Coal  Technology 
Export  Coordinating  Council  and  the 
Committee  on  Renewable  Energy  Com- 
merce and  Trade  to  identify  countries 
where  clean  coal  or  renewable  energy 
technology  projects  would  be  can- 
didates for  use. 

Subsection  (d)  requires  that  within 
120  days  after  publication  of  the  lists 
the  DOE  is  to  identify  projects  for 
which  sponsors  are  solicited.  The  cri- 
teria for  project  selection  include  a  re- 
quirement that  at  least  50  percent  of 
the  cost  of  equipment  for  the  project 
must  be  manufactured  in  the  United 
States.  When  selecting  projects,  con- 
sideration is  to  be  given  to  such  factors 
as  whether  the  competitive  position  of 
any  U.S.  firm  will  be  enhanced. 

Subsection  (f)  limits  the  Department 
of  Energy's  financial  assistance  in  a 
project  to  no  greater  than  50  percent  of 
the  direct  costs  of  the  project.  In  addi- 
tion, the  U.S.  contributions  are  to  be 
repaid  unless  the  Secretary  determines 
that  such  requirement  would  jeopard- 
ize the  competitive  position  of  the  U.S. 
firm  with  respect  to  the  further  devel- 
opment of  that  technology. 

Section  14302  permits  the  Clean  Coal 
Technology  Export  Coordinating  Coun- 
cil to  recommend  the  use  of  conven- 


tional coal  technologies  where  a  find- 
ing is  made  that  such  technology 
would  substantially  improve  efficiency, 
costs,  and  environmental  performance 
relative  to  the  technology  being  used 
in  the  foreign  country. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
support  of  an  amendment  offered  by 
the  senior  Senator  from  Kentucky,  the 
majority  whip  [Mr.  Ford],  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Wallop]  who  is 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Senate  Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Committee,  and  the  junior  Senator 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  McConnell].  This 
amendment,  the  clean  coal  technology 
and  renewable  energy  technology 
transfer  program,  is  intended  to  help 
U.S.  industry  remain  the  world  leader 
in  the  commercialization  and  world- 
wide use  of  innovative  clean  coal  or  re- 
newable energy  technologies. 

For  many  years,  I  have  encouraged 
and  promoted  the  development  of  tech- 
nologies to  use  coal  more  efficiently 
and  cleanly.  Those  efforts  culminated 
in  the  enactment  and  funding  of  the 
highly  successful,  multibillion-dollar 
Clean  Coal  Technology  Program  that  is 
currently  ongoing  at  the  Department 
of  Energy.  Forty-two  clean  coal 
projects  are  underway  around  the 
country,  demonstrating  new  and  better 
ways  to  use  coal,  our  Nation's  most 
abundant  fossil  energy  resource.  Indus- 
try is  cost  sharing  in  the  demonstra- 
tion of  these  technologies  and  provid- 
ing nearly  60  cents  of  each  dollar  re- 
quired. The  program  also'  requires  that 
the  Government's  contribution  be  re- 
paid if  a  profit  is  made.  Another  solici- 
tation for  additional  projects  is  in 
preparation  and,  as  has  been  the  case 
with  the  four  preceding  solicitations,  it 
is  expected  that  funding  will  not  be 
sufficient  to  cover  all  of  the  projects 
likely  to  be  proposed.  America  is  lead- 
ing the  way  in  the  development  of 
these  technologies  that  will  enable  us 
to  use  coal  cleanly.  And,  government 
and  industry  have  cooperated  and 
structured  a  very  effective  program. 

As  we  conclude  this  debate  about 
U.S.  energy  policy  and  programs,  we 
might  pause  to  consider  that  coal  re- 
mains the  work  horse  of  that  energy 
policy.  We  know  that  at  current  rates 
of  consumption  the  United  States  is 
blessed  with  enough  coal  to  last  for 
this  century  and  the  century  beyond. 
West  Virginia  is  a  major  producer  of 
coal  and  my  State  remains  an  enthu- 
siastic supporter  of  clean  coal  tech- 
nologies. Effective  stewardship  of  our 
coal  resources  includes  the  ability  to 
use  coal  wisely  by  providing  affordable 
energy  at  minimal  impact  to  the  envi- 
ronment. Clean  coal  technologies  offer 
the  means  by  which  we  can  promise  fu- 
ture generations  that  coal-derived  en- 
ergy to  light  our  homes  and  run  our 
factories  will  also  be  energy  that  mini- 
mally impacts  the  Earth's  environ- 
ment. 

The  amendment  which  I  am  cospon- 
soring  seeks   to  assure   that   the   ad- 


vances the  United  States  is  making  in 
clean  coal  technologies  will  be  made 
available  around  the  world  wherever 
coal  is  used.  Most  importantly,  this 
amendment  also  seeks  to  ensure  that 
U.S.  firms,  responsible  for  the  develop- 
ment of  these  innovative  technologies, 
become  the  supplier  of  these  tech- 
nologies to  the  rest  of  the  developed 
and  developing  countries  that  require 
energy.  We  also  seek  by  this  amend- 
ment to  ensure  that  U.S.  industry  is 
helped  by  Government  and  that  we  do 
not  fall  victim  to  the  predatory  prac- 
tices of  international  competitors  who 
will  take  the  good  ideas  and  tech- 
nologies, researched  and  developed,  in 
part,  with  taxpayer  dollars  and  profit- 
ably commercialize  them  around  the 
globe. 

Mr.  President,  in  1988,  14  percent  of 
U.S.  economic  aid  was  used  for  capital 
projects.  In  contrast,  61  percent  of  Ja- 
pan's, 46  percent  of  Germany's,  and  62 
percent  of  Italy's  economic  aid  went  to 
capital  projects.  A  recent  report  by  the 
Center  for  Strategic  and  International 
Studies  estimates  that  $2.4  to  $4.8  bil- 
lion of  U.S.  exports  are  lost  annually 
because  of  the  discrepancy  between  the 
United  States  and  foreign  countries' 
tied  aid  credits. 

Tied  aid  and  tied  aid  receipts  are  a 
primary  mechanism  that  West  Ger- 
many, France,  and  Japan  use  as  a 
wedge  for  economic  influence  around 
the  world.  For  example,  from  1984  to 
1987,  West  Germany,  France,  and  Japan 
spent  70  percent  of  aid  on  capital-inten- 
sive projects  to  create  large  markets 
for  capital  goods  exported  from  the 
home  country.  During  these  same 
years,  the  United  States  dedicated  7 
percent  of  its  assistance  to  such 
projects. 

Mr.  President,  the  United  States  can 
simply  no  longer  afford  to  ignore  these 
opportunities.  The  National  Coal  Coun- 
cil has  estimated  that  the  worldwide 
market  for  clean  coal  technologies 
could  reach  $50  billion  annually  by  the 
year  2000,  and  $70  billion  annually  by 
the  year  2010.  The  export  market  for 
these  technologies  is  enormous.  We 
also  know  that  Japan  and  Germany 
have  targeted  clean  coal  technologies 
as  a  potentially  lucrative  export  mar- 
ket. Past  experience  would  suggest 
that  these  governments  will  assist 
their  domestic  industries  to  gain  im- 
portant market  positions  in  those 
areas  of  the  world  where  coal  is  used 
and  where  clean  coal  technologies  will 
be  sought  for  purchase  and  use. 

As  a  result,  the  amendment  I  am  co- 
sponsoring  today  would  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  Energy  to  enter  into  cost- 
sharing  agreements  with  other  indus- 
trialized and  Third  World  nations  to 
provide  a  U.S.  contribution  of  not  more 
than  50  percent  of  the  cost  for  clean 
coal  demonstration  projects,  provided 
that  no  less  than  50  percent  of  the  cost 
of  the  equipment  for  each  of  these 
projects  is  manufactured  in  the  United 


States.  The  United  States  would,  in 
short,  be  agreeing  to  cost-share  the 
transfer  of  our  technology,  but  at  the 
same  time  insuring  that  U.S.  jobs  are 
protected  and  new  opportunities  cre- 
ated. 

Finally,  as  one  of  the  caretakers  for 
our  global  environment,  we  can  assist 
other  nations  by  attempting  to  assure 
that  environmentally  superior  clean 
coal  technologies  are  introduced  and 
used  in  those  parts  of  the  world  intend- 
ing to  use  coal.  Many  of  these  clean 
coal  technologies  can  effectively  con- 
trol emissions  of  sulfur  dioxide  [SO2] 
and  nitrogen  oxides  [NO,]  as  well  as 
particulates.  In  addition,  these  ad- 
vanced technologies  are  significantly 
more  efficient  than  conventional  tech- 
nologies and,  thus,  less  carbon  dioxide 
will  be  emitted  into  the  atmosphere. 

This  amendment,  then  is  intended  to 
make  sure  that  U.S.  companies,  re- 
sponsible for  the  research  and  develop- 
ment of  clean  coal  technologies  or  re- 
newable energy  technologies,  have  an 
opportunity  to  profitably  transfer 
those  technologies  to  other  countries. 
Given  the  potential  energy  markets 
worldwide,  U.S.  firms  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  capture  important  new  ex- 
port trading  opportunities,  thus  assist- 
ing in  our  balance  of  trade.  This 
amendment  will  help  create  jobs  here 
at  home  and  it  will  help  the  United 
States  maintain  our  competitive  posi- 
tion abroad.  We  must  also  recognize 
that  coal  will  be  used  to  power  the  eco- 
nomic engines  of  other  countries.  To 
the  extent  that  we  are  also  world  lead- 
ers in  promoting  sensible  worldwide  en- 
vironmental policies,  the  export  of 
clean  coal  technologies  and  renewable 
energy  technologies  is  sensible. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  Senate  to 
adopt  this  important  amendment. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  we 
find  great  merit  in  this  amendment 
and  accept  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendment  is  agreed  to. 

So  the  amendment  (No.  1630)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
3.Gri*66d  to 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
bill  is  open  for  further  amendment  at 
this  time. 

Mr.  President,  do  I  understand  now 
that  the  ANWR  amendment  is  no 
longer  eligible  for  consideration  under 
the  unanimous  consent? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  So,  Mr.  President, 
we,  in  effect,  are  ready  for  further 
amendments  if  any  there  be,  and  we 
urge  Senators  to  come  to  the  floor  if 
they  have  those  amendments  and  con- 
sider them  at  this  time. 

We  have  been  put  on  notice  that  Sen- 
ator Craig  has  an  amendment,  which 


we  are  prepared  to  debate.  I  think  that 
will  take  a  rollcall  vote.  I  hope  that 
Senator  Craig  will  come  to  the  floor 
right  away.  Or  Senator  Biden  has  a  Nu- 
clear Safety  Board  amendment,  which 
we  are  ready  to  consider  at  this  point. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Let  me  just  echo  the 
Senator's  words.  The  bill  is  open  for 
amendment,  and  we  cannot  make 
progress  on  it  without  these  amend- 
ments except  by  going  to  third  reading, 
and  some  of  them  deserve  to  be  heard, 
we  suspect.  But  if  there  is  nobody  here 
to  offer  them,  I  do  not  suppose  either 
the  chairman  or  myself  would  be  at  all 
reluctant  to  call  for  third  reading. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  say  that  we  would 
not  call  for  third  reading,  certainly. 
Actually,  we  would  not  call  for  third 
reading.  Third  reading  just  occurs. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Yes. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  But  we  will  take 
steps  not  to  let  third  reading  occur, 
certainly,  this  morning,  because  I  un- 
derstand a  couple  of  Senators  are  com- 
ing in  this  afternoon.  Senators  should 
be  put  on  notice — they  were  put  on  no- 
tice last  Friday  and  repeated  today — 
that  this  train  is  leaving  the  station. 
And  if  they  really  are  interested  in 
their  amendments,  come  to  the  floor. 
Otherwise,  this  afternoon  sometime, 
third  reading  will  occur. 

Mr.  President,  I  reiterate,  we  are 
open  for  business  and  ready  for  amend- 
ments, and  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Breaux).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
note  the  presence  of  the  managers  of 
the  energy  bill,  and  I  would  like  to  in- 
quire of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Louisiana  what  the  status  of  the  bill  is 
now.  We  have  been  back  in  session  on 
the  bill  for  over  2  hours.  I  inquire 
whether  any  of  the  remaining  amend- 
ments have  been  offered  during  that 
time. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  majority  leader  for  his  in- 
quiry. 

Our  state  of  play  is  this:  The  list  of 
eligible  amendments  are:  A  Biden 
amendment  on  the  Nuclear  Safety 
Board.  We  are  not  sure  whether  he  is 
going  to  offer  that  or  not.  But  we  think 
he  may.  There  are  two  Bryan  amend- 
ments, one  on  PUHCA  and  one  on  in- 
dustrial reporting.  We  know  he  is  going 
to  offer  the  PUHCA  amendment.  There 
is  a  Craig  amendment  on  eminent  do- 
main. There  is  a  set  of  Graham  amend- 
ments relating  to  the  OCS. 
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There  is  a  Metzenbaum  amendment 
relati  ng  to  natural  gas  refunds. 

Th<  Be  are  the  only  amendments  that 
we  ki  low  of  that  we  think  will  require 
roller  11  votes.  There  are  a  number  of 
other  5  that  we  hope  to  work  out,  if  the 
Senai  ors  would  tell  us  whether  they 
are  ai  tually  interested,  and  a  whole  set 
of  ot  ler  amendments  that  we  under- 
stand probably  will  not  be  offered. 

So,  in  effect,  it  is  only  about  five 
amen  Iments  that  are  standing  in  our 
way  i  f  third  reading,  and  those  we  are 
readji  to  do  business  on,  all  of  those,  at 
this  t  ime. 

I  w  )uld  say,  Mr.  President,  that  we 
have  put  Senators  on  notice  last  Fri- 
day hat  the  Murkowski  amendment 
wouk  probably  not  be  offered.  It  was 
not  (  ffered.  We  have  made  repeated 
pleas  on  the  floor  here  today  for  Sen- 
ators to  come  to  the  floor.  I  said,  in  ef- 
fect, ve  would  not  allow  third  reading 
to  ha  jpen  before  lunch.  But  after  that, 
if  thi  -d  reading  occurs,  it  occurs.  I  do 
not  1  now  how  many  more  times  we 
shoul  1  invite  Senators  to  bring  forth 
amen  Iments. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
thanl  the  distinguished  chairman  for 
his  n  port.  I  want  to  reaffirm  what  he 
has  ji  St  said  so  that  every  Senator  will 
have  ample  notice.  This  bill  has  been 
on  th  J  Senate  floor  now  covering  a  cal- 
endai  period  of  3  weeks  and  a  legisla- 
tive I  eriod  now  into  the  second  week. 

No  Senator  can  be  unaware  of  the 
statu  I  of  the  bill.  There  has  been  ample 
oppoi  tunity  for  Senators  to  come  and 
offer  ;heir  amendments.  If  Senators  are 
not  g  jing  to  do  so,  they  should  notify 
the  n  anagers  promptly.  If  they  do  not 
notif;  the  Senators  and  do  not  come  to 
offer  their  amendments,  then  it  seems 
to  m  I  that  the  only  alternative  is  to 
proce  ;d  to  third  reading. 

I  th  Ink  the  Senator  has  appropriately 
deferi  ed  taking  such  action  until  after 
the  c  aucus,  but  Senators  either  now 
watcl  ing,  or  their  staffs  should  notify 
those  Senators,  they  should  imme- 
diate y  get  in  touch  with  respective 
staffs  here  on  the  floor  to  notify  them 
of  th(  ir  intentions  with  respect  to  this 
amen  Iment. 

It  i  I  my  hope  that  we  can  proceed  to 
comp  ete  action  on  this  bill  today,  and 
I  enc  >urage  all  Senators  who  have  ex- 
press id  an  intention  to  offer  amend- 
ment I  to  be  prepared  to  do  so  imme- 
diate y  following  the  completion  of  the 
cauci  ses  at  2:15. 

I  tl  ank  the  Senator  very  much  for 
his  rt  port  and  his  persistence  in  pursu- 
ing tl  is  measure. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Brea  jx).  The  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unan:  mous  consent  that  it  be  in  order 
to  CO  isider  an  amendment  by  Senator 
CONR  iD  on  the  subject  of  renewable  en- 
ergy. 

Th<  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objec  .ion,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AMENDMENT  NO.  1631 

(Purpose:  To  encourage  existing  lending  pro- 
grams within  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture to  Include  renewable  energy 
projects) 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  by  Senator  Conrad  was 
not  included  in  the  list,  inadvertently, 
and  I  now  send  it  to  the  desk  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
clerk  will  report  the  amendment. 
The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  John- 
ston) for  Mr.  Conrad,  proposes  an  amend- 
ment numbered  1631. 

On  page  89.  line  16,  amend  5203  by  deleting 
"(13)  and  (14)"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"(14)  and  (15)". 

On  page  89,  line  17.  amend  section  5203  by 
inserting  "and  (13)"  after  "(12)". 

On  page  89,  line  22.  amend  section  5203  by 
inserting  a  new  paragraph  (13)  as  follows: 

"(13)  programs  to  facilitate  and  encourage 
the  voluntary  use  of  renewable  energy  tech- 
nologies for  eligible  participants  in  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  programs  including  the 
Rural  Electrification  Administration  and  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration;". 

Mr.  CONRAD.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  I  am  offering  today  will 
provide  additional  tools  for  existing 
borrowers  in  important  rural  lending 
programs  to  receive  funding  for  renew- 
able energy  projects.  The  amendment 
authorizes  States,  in  the  development 
of  their  State  energy  plans  under  the 
Energy  Policy  and  Conservation  Act, 
to  facilitate  and  encourage  the  vol- 
untary use  of  renewable  energy  tech- 
nologies for  eligible  participants  in  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  programs  in- 
cluding the  Rural  Electrification  Ad- 
ministration and  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration. 

These  two  lending  programs— REA 
and  Farmers  Home — provide  long-term 
financing  in  the  agricultural  sector. 
Currently,  no  prohibition  exists  for  re- 
newable energy  projects  in  these  pro- 
grams, yet  no  loans  are  approved.  This 
amendment  will  provide  an  additional 
carrot  for  existing  borrowers  to  receive 
loans  for  renewable  projects. 

It  is  important  to  point  out  that  this 
amendment  allows  for  the  voluntary 
use  of  these  programs  for  renewable  en- 
ergy technologies.  The  amendment 
does  not  expand  the  definition  of  which 
individuals  are  eligible  to  participate 
in  the  REA  and  Farmers  Home  loan 
program — that  stays  the  same.  The 
amendment  simply  gives  these  borrow- 
ers more  options  to  choose  from  should 
they  decide  to  finance  a  renewable 
project. 

Mr.  President,  the  agricultural  sector 
is  one  of  the  most  energy-intensive  sec- 
tors in  this  economy.  Relatively 
sparsely  populated  areas  often  have  in- 
tensive energy  needs.  There  are  numer- 
ous renewable  technologies— that  are 
already  developed — which  can  be  of  as- 
sistance in  these  areas.  The  amend- 
ment will  facilitate  the  utilization  of 
these  renewable  technologies  in  this 
critical  sector. 


I  appreciate  the  assistance  of  the 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Energy  Com- 
mittee, Senator  Johnston.  He  and  his 
staff  have  been  unfailingly  helpful  in 
my  effort  to  have  this  amendment. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  expands  the  ability  of  eli- 
gible participants  to  use  existing  lend- 
ing programs  within  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  fund  renewable  energy 
projects. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
any  further  debate  on  the  amendment? 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
reviewed  it  and  agreed  completely  with 
it.  and  it  was  an  inadvertent  nonlisting 
of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
is  no  further  debate,  the  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  (No.  1631)  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1548.  AS  MODIFIED 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  in  order 
that  clerical  correction  be  made  to 
amendment  numbered  1548,  an  amend- 
ment to  facilitate  private  sector  fi- 
nancing of  Federal  Government  energy 
efficiency  projects. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request? 

Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  the  full  text  of  the  corrected 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  (Np.  1548),  as  modi- 
fied, is  as  follows: 

Amend  the  Glenn  amendment  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute  to  subtitle  VI-B,  by  In- 
serting at  the  end  the  following  new  section: 

SEC.  6220.  ENERGY  PERFORMANCE  CONTRACTS. 

(a)  Title  VIII  of  the  National  Energy  Con- 
servation Policy  Act  (Public  Law  No.  99-412) 
is  amended  by  striking  "TITLE  VUI— 
SHARED  ENERGY  SAVINGS"  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "TITLE  VIII— ENERGY  SAV- 
INGS PERFORMANCE  CONTRACTS". 

(b)  Section  801  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C.  8287) 
Is  amended  by  striking  the  word  "may"  the 
first  place  it  appears  and  inserting  "shall,  to 
the  extent  practicable,"  in  lieu  thereof;  and 
by  redesignating  such  section  as  subsection 
801(a)(1)  and  adding  the  following  new  text: 

"(2)(A)  Contracts  under  this  title  shall  be 
energy  savings  performance  contracts  and 
shall  require  an  annual  energy  audit  and 
specify  the  terms  and  conditions  of  any  gov- 
ernment payments  and  performance  guaran- 
tees. Such  performance  guarantee  shall  pro- 
vide that  the  contractor  Is  responsible  for 
maintenance  and  repair  services  for  any  en- 
ergy related  equipment.  Including  computer 
software  systems. 

"(B)  Aggregate  annual  payments  by  the 
government  may  not  exceed  the  guaranteed 
energy  savings  during  each  contract  year. 

"(C)  Federal  agencies  may  incur  obliga- 
tions to  finance  a  project  provided  guaran- 


teed savings  exceed  the  debt  service  require- 
ments. 

"(b)  IMPLEMENTATION.— (1)(A)  The  Sec- 
retary, in  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  the  Administrator  of  the  General 
Services  Administration,  and  the  Adminis- 
trator of  NASA,  within  90  days  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  the  National  Energy  Se- 
curity Act  of  1992,  shall  develop  appropriate 
procedures  and  methods  for  used  by  Federal 
agencies  to  select  energy  savings  service 
contractors  that  will  achieve  the  Intent  of 
this  section  in  a  cost-effective  manner.  The 
procedures  and  methods  used  for  the  calcula- 
tion of  energy  savings  shall  be  based  on 
sound  engineering  practices,  consideration  of 
relevant  variables  such  as  applicable  utility 
rate  schedules,  and  fuel  and  utility  billing 
cycles. 

"(B)  Notwithstanding  any  other  procure- 
ment laws  and  regulations,  such  procedures 
and  methods  sliall  apply  to  the  selection  by 
each  Federal  agency  of  a  contractor  to  pro- 
vide energy  savings  services. 

"(C)  The  process  developed  pursuant  to 
this  section  may  constitute  adequate  price 
competition,  no  cost  justification  shall  be 
required,  and  waiver  of  the  cost  pricing  and 
cost  accounting  standards  shall  be  per- 
mitted. 

"(2)  In  carrying  out  paragraph  (1),  the  Sec- 
retary may: 

"(A)  request  statements  of  qualifications, 
including  financial  and  performance  infor- 
mation, from  firms  engaged  in  providing  en- 
ergy saving  services; 

"(B)  designate  from  the  statements  re- 
ceived, with  an  update  at  least  annually, 
those  firms  that  are  qualified  to  provide  en- 
ergy savings  services; 

"(C)  select  at  least  three  firms  from  the 
list  of  qualified  contractors  to  conduct  dis- 
cussions concerning  a  particular  proposed 
energy  savings  project,  including  requesting 
a  technical  and  price  proposal  from  such  se- 
lected firms  for  such  project;  and 

"(D)  select  from  such  firms  the  most  quali- 
fied firm  to  provide  energy  savings  services 
pursuant  to  such  energy  savings  contractual 
arrangement  that  the  Secretary  determines 
is  fair  and  reasonable,  taking  into  account — 

"(i)  the  qualifications,  prior  experience 
and  capabilities  of  a  contractor  to  perform 
the  proposed  type  of  energy  savings  services; 
and 

"(ii)  the  estimated  value  of  the  energy  sav- 
ings services  to  be  rendered  and  the  scope 
and  nature  of  the  project. 

"(3)  In  carrying  out  paragraph  (1),  the  Sec- 
retary also  may  provide  for  direct  negotia- 
tions by  Federal  agencies  for  energy  savings 
services  with  contractors  that  have  been  se- 
lected competitively  and  approved  by  any 
gas  or  electric  utility  serving  the  agency  in- 
volved. 

"(c)  Definition.— For  the  purpose  of  this 
title,  the  terms  "energy  savings  contract"  or 
"energy  savings  performance  contract" 
means  a  contract  which  provides  for  the  per- 
formance of  services  for  the  design,  acquisi- 
tion, installation,  testing,  operation  and. 
where  appropriate,  maintenance  and  repair, 
of  an  identified  energy  savings  measure. 
Such  contracts  may  provide  for  appropriate 
software  licensing  agreements. 

"(d)  Sunset  and  Reporting  Requirements. 

(A)  The  authority  to  enter  into  new  con- 
tracts under  this  provision  shall  cease  to  be 
effective  three  years  from  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

(B)  Beginning  six  months  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  and  every  six  months 
thereafter,  for  a  period  of  three  years  from 
enactment  of  this  Act,  the  General  Account- 


ing Office  shall  report  on  the  Implementa- 
tion of  this  section.  These  reports  shall  in- 
clude, but  not  be  limited  to,  an  assessment 
of  the  following  issues: 

(i)  the  quality  of  the  energy  audits  con- 
ducted for  the  Agencies. 

(ii)  the  Government's  ability  to  maximize 
energy  savings. 

(lil)  the  total  energy  cost  savings  accrued 
by  the  agencies  that  have  entered  into  such 
contracts. 

(Iv)  the  total  costs  associated  with  enter- 
ing into  such  contracts  and  having  them  per- 
formed. 

(V)  a  comparison  of  the  total  costs  Incurred 
by  agencies  under  such  contracts  and  the 
total  costs  Incurred  under  similar  contracts 
performed  in  the  private  sector. 

(vl)  the  number  of  firms  selected  as  quali- 
fied firms  under  this  section  and  their  re- 
spective shares  of  awarded  contracts. 

(vli)  the  number  of  firms  engaged  in  simi- 
lar activity  in  the  private  sector  and  their 
respective  market  shares. 

(vlii)  the  number  of  applicant  firms  not  se- 
lected as  qualified  firms  under  this  section 
and  the  reason  for  their  non-selection. 

(ix)  the  frequency  with  which  agencies 
have  utilized  the  services  of  government  labs 
to  perform  any  of  the  functions  specified  in 
this  section. 

(C)  Three  years  from  enactment  of  this 
Act,  the  General  Accounting  Office  shall  pro- 
vide a  summary  report  on  the  efficacy  of  this 
section.  In  addition,  the  General  Accounting 
Office  shall  provide  recommendations  for 
statutory  or  regulatory  changes  that  may  be 
necessary.  In  making  such  recommenda- 
tions, the  General  Accounting  Office  shall 
consider  whether  the  contracting  procedures 
utilized  under  this  section  by  agencies  have 
been  effective  and  whether  continued  use  of 
those  procedures,  as  opposed  to  the  proce- 
dures provided  by  existing  public  contract 
law,  is  necessary  for  implementation  of  suc- 
cessful energy  savings  performance  con- 
tracts. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS  UNTIL  2:15  P.M. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess  until  2:15  p.m.  today. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate, 
at  12:28  p.m.,  recessed  until  2:16  p.m.; 
whereupon,  the  Senate  reassembled 
when  called  to  order  by  the  Presiding 
Officer  [Mr.  Adams]. 


NATIONAL  ENERGY  SECURITY  ACT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Pending 
is  Senate  bill  2166. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  we 
will  soon  be  ready  to  do  business  as 
soon  as  my  staff  shows  up  on  the  floor. 
In  the  meantime,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

amendment  no.  IS32 

(Purpose:  To  reiterate  the  standard  for  de- 
termining the  legality  of  the  formation  or 
operation  of  an  independent  producer  coop- 
erative and  to  ensure  the  ability  of  a  party 
to  obtain  an  injunction  against  an  inde- 
pendent producer  cooperative) 
Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
clerk  will  report. 
The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from   Louisiana  [Mr.   John- 
ston],  for   Mr.    Metzenbaum,   proposes  an 
amendment  numbered  1632. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  295,  beginning  on  line  23,  strike 
"not"  and  all  that  follows  through  line  25 
and  insert  "be  legal  if  the  procompetitive  ef- 
fects outweigh  the  anticompetitive  effects.". 

On  page  296,  strike  lines  1  through  6  in 
their  entirety. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  worked  out  an  amendment  with 
Senator  Metzenbaum  regarding  section 
11107  of  S.  2166  which  deals  with  limited 
antitrust  relief  for  independent  gas 
producer  cooperatives.  The  Metzen- 
baum amendment  has  been  cleared  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  explain  the  com- 
mittee's intention  in  including  this 
provision  as  part  of  S.  2166.  Section 
11107  is  for  the  benefit  of  small  inde- 
pendent natural  gas  producers  whose 
volumes  of  gas  production  are  insuffi- 
cient to  be  readily  marketable. 

In  drafting  this  provision,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources was  aware  that  on  March  9, 
1988.  the  Antitrust  Division  of  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice  issued  a  busi- 
ness review  letter  to  Petroleum  Inde- 
pendents' Cooperative.  Inc.  [PIC].  After 
reviewing  PIC's  request  for  a  business 
review  letter.  Assistant  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Charles  Rule  found  that  "[gjiven 
the  limitations  on  the  size  of  individ- 
ual PIC  members  and  the  total  volume 
of  gas  marketed  by  firms  qualifled  for 
PIC  membership,  the  cooperative  mar- 
keting by  PIC  of  its  members'  gas  is 
unlikely  to  raise  competitive  con- 
cerns." Mr.  Rule  concluded  that  "[o]n 
the  basis  of  the  information  you  have 
provided,  the  Department  of  Justice 
has  no  current  intention  to  challenge 
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the  c  )mmencement  of  business  activi- 
ties t  y  PIC  under  the  antitrust  laws." 
He  ax  ded,  however,  as  is  usual  in  the 
case  (  f  such  review  letters,  that  "[t]his 
expre  ision  of  the  Department's  current 
enfor  ;ement  intention  does  not  fore- 
close future  enforcement  action  by  the 
Depai  tment  in  the  event  that  the  ac- 
tual operation  of  PIC  proves  anti- 
comp  !titive  in  purpose  or  effect."  Mr. 
Presi  lent,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  ;opies  of  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice lusiness  review  letter  issued  to 
PIC  a  id  of  PIC'S  request  for  a  business 
revie'  r  letter  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objec  ion,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(Se(  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  While  the  PIC  busi- 
ness -eview  letter  may  provide  some 
level  of  comfort  to  small  independent 
natur  il  gas  producers  contemplating 
coope  -ative  marketing  ventures,  I  be- 
lieve that  section  11107  is  necessary  to 
provii  le  greater  security  to  such  pro- 
ducer s.  These  are  not  the  kind  of  pro- 
ducer i  that  regularly  retain  big  city 
law  irms  with  antitrust  expertise. 
These  are  not  the  kind  of  producers 
who  c  m  afford  the  time  and  expense  of 
obtaii  ling  a  Department  of  Justice 
busin  iss  review  letter  every  time  they 
want  ;o  market  their  natural  gas  coop- 
erati>  ely. 

Mr.  President,  natural  gas  producers, 
and  particularly  small  independent 
produ  ;ers,  are  in  dire  straits  today.  In 
const  LHt  dollars,  last  year's  U.S.  natu- 
ral g£  5  prices  were  at  a  15-year  low.  So 
far  th  is  year,  the  prices  are  even  lower. 
The  !  pot  market  average  is  below  $1 
per  t  lousand  cubic  feet  [MCF],  about 
$0.40  ower  than  a  year  ago.  Virtually 
every  barometer  of  oil  and  gas  industry 
activi  ty  is  down.  The  Independent  Pe- 
trolev  m  Association  of  America  esti- 
mates that  there  are  only  8,000  inde- 
pende  nt  producers  active  in  the  United 
State  (  today,  down  from  20,000  in  the 
early  1980's. 

In  a  idition,  the  market  for  these  pro- 
ducer 1  also  has  changed  dramatically. 
They  formerly  relied  on  interstate 
pipeli  les  to  serve  as  aggregators  and 
mark  sters  for  their  production.  In  to- 
day's market,  pipelines  are  primarily 
gas  ti  ansporters  and  in  large  part  have 
gotte  I  out  of  the  business  of  reselling 
natur  il  gas.  This  has  left  small  inde- 
pende  nt  natural  gas  producers  in  spe- 
cial r  Bed  of  assurance  that,  within  the 
boun(  s  of  the  law,  they  may  act  coop- 
eratii  ely  to  market  their  production. 

Mr.  President,  section  11107  is  the 
least  we  can  do  to  help  this  vital  seg- 
ment of  our  economy  in  these  difficult 
times 

Exhibit  l 
U.S.  Department  of  Justice. 
Washington,  DC,  March  9,  1982. 

JEROM  5  J.C.  INOELS, 

PelToU  urn  Independents'  Cooperative,  Inc.,  Dal- 

loi   TX. 

Dea  :  Mr.  INGELS:  This  letter  responds  to 

your    etter  of  May   22.   1987.   requesting  a 

stater  ent,  pursuant  to  28  C.F.R.  §50.6,  of  the 


current  enforcement  intentions  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  with  respect  to  the  pro- 
posal of  Petroleum  Independents'  Coopera- 
tive, Inc.  ("PIC"),  to  establish  and  operate  a 
natural  gas  marketing  cooperative. 

As  we  understand  the  proposal,  PIC  is  an 
association  of  small  and  medium  size  produc- 
ei-s  of  natural  gas  in  the  states  of  Texas, 
Louisiana.  Mississippi,  Oklahoma,  and  Colo- 
rado. It  was  organized  as  a  cooperative  cor- 
poration in  March.  1986,  but  has  yet  to  com- 
mence business  operations.  PIC  membership 
is  open  to  any  small  (under  50  million  cubic 
feet  per  day  ("mcfd"))  or  medium  size  (50  to 
100  mcfd)  producer  of  natural  gas  in  the  con- 
tiguous United  States.  Currently,  PIC  has  32 
members.  The  purpose  of  the  organization  is 
to  provide  negotiation  and  marketing  serv- 
ices that  PIC  members  generally  cannot  pro- 
vide for  themselves,  or  purchase  separately, 
because  of  their  small  size. 

PIC  will  operate  as  a  non-profit  marketing 
cooperative.  It  will  arrange  for  the  gas  pro- 
duced by  its  members  to  be  combined  Into 
larger  "packages,"  which  end-users  prefer  to 
purchase  rather  than  small  quantities  from 
Individual  producers.  After  PIC  has  nego- 
tiated a  price,  each  interested  member  will 
be  afforded  the  opportunity  to  accept  or  re- 
ject the  proposal.  PIC  may  also  act  as  a  prin- 
cipal, offering  to  buy  gas  at  a  stated  price 
from  its  members.  PIC  will  seek  to  obtain 
preferred  transportation  rates  from  pipelines 
that  normally  are  reserved  to  the  largest 
transporters.  As  part  of  this  service,  PIC  will 
arrange  to  hoop-up  metering,  transportation, 
and  marketing,  as  well  as  volume  rates,  if  so 
requested  by  the  producer  member.  PIC  will 
also  advise  its  members  of  current  rates  and 
service  offerings  by  gas  pipelines  as  well  as 
the  requirements  of  end-users. 

The  management  of  PIC  will  be  vested  In  a 
board  of  directors  elected  by  the  general 
membership.  Each  member  of  the  coopera- 
tive will  have  one  vote  in  the  general  mem- 
bership meeting.  PIC  may  use  its  own  staff 
to  provide  marketing  services  or  contract  to 
purchase  such  services  from  marketing  com- 
panies. Daily  operations  of  PIC  will  be  under 
the  direct  supervision  of  its  marketing  man- 
ager, an  employee  of.  or  a  consultant  re- 
tained by.  PIC.  PIC  presently  charges  a  one- 
time membership  fee  of  $1,000.  A  processing 
fee  per  unit  of  gas  will  be  charged  by  PIC  to 
cover  its  operational  and  other  expenses.  If 
there  are  any  earnings  in  excess  of  the  cost 
of  doing  business  and  any  necessary  reserves. 
PIC  will  return  those  earnings  to  members 
as  patronage  dividends. 

PIC  members  will  be  under  no  obligation 
to  use  PIC  services  and  would  be  free  to  mar- 
ket their  gas  to  other  purchasers,  route  their 
own  supplies,  deal  directly  with  end-usei-s  or 
market  gas  through  other  entities.  PIC 
members  will  not  be  obligated  to  sell  or 
transport  any  specific  quantity  of  gas.  PIC 
will  entertain  any  offer  from  any  responsible 
end-user  or  carrier.  PIC's  marketing  man- 
ager will  carry  on  negotiations  on  its  behalf 
or  delegate  those  negotiations  to  a  nomi- 
nated negotiator  retained  by  PIC. 

Neither  the  PIC  marketing  manager  nor 
any  individual  or  company  negotiating  on 
behalf  of  PIC  members  may  be  an  employee 
of  any  member  of  the  cooperative.  Negotia- 
tions will  be  carried  on  in  confidence,  and  no 
member,  including  members  of  PIC's  board 
of  directors,  will  have  access  to  any  informa- 
tion or  communications  relating  to  other 
members'  capacities,  prices  and  contracts. 
PIC  will  not  allow  any  form  of  collective 
price  making  among  its  members,  and  PIC 
will  not  exercise  any  of  its  members'  pricing 
discretion  or  have  the  power  to  commit  any 


member's  gas  In  advance  of  a  firm  contract. 
All  discussions  between  PIC's  marketing 
manager  or  its  marketing  and  purchase 
nominee  and  any  individual  member  will  be 
confidential. 

You  have  indicated  that,  based  on  current 
membership,  PIC  estimates  that  its  volume 
will  range  between  50  and  200  mcfd.  As  such. 
It  would  represent  only  a  small  fraction  of 
dally  output  of  natural  gas  in  the  country,  or 
in  any  of  the  major  producing  areas.  Given 
the  limitations  on  the  size  of  individual  PIC 
members  and  the  total  volume  of  gas  mar- 
keted by  firms  qualified  for  PIC  membership, 
the  cooperative  marketing  by  PIC  of  Its 
members'  gas  is  unlikely  to  raise  competi- 
tive concerns.  In  particular,  it  appears  that 
the  cumulative  market  share  of  PIC  mem- 
bers, even  if  the  cooperative  grew  to  Include 
all  producers  qualified  for  membership, 
would  be  too  small  to  permit  PIC  to  exercise 
market  power  in  any  relevant  market.  In  ad- 
dition, PIC  will  be  selling  primarily  to  natu- 
ral gas  pipelines  and  large  industrial  cus- 
tomers, who  likely  will  have  adequate  coun- 
tervailing power  and  significant  alternative 
supply  sources. 

PIC  also  has  provided  for  safeguards 
against  anticompetitive  conduct  by  its  mem- 
bers. Members  are  under  no  obligation  to  use 
PIC's  services  and  are  free  to  market  their 
gas  to  and  through  others.  PIC  has  also  insti- 
tuted procedures  to  protect  the  confidential- 
ity of  Its  individual  members'  pricing  and 
output  decisions.  PIC  will  not  permit  any 
form  of  collective  price  making  among  its 
members  and  will  not  exercise  any  of  its 
members'  pricing  discretion  or  have  the 
power  to  commit  Its  members'  gas  in  ad- 
vance of  a  firm  contract. 

Further,  PIC  appears  to  provide  opportuni- 
ties for  Its  membership  to  achieve  greater  ef- 
ficiency in  the  marketing  of  their  gas.  PIC 
intends  to  combine  gas  sales  into  a  larger 
pool  in  order  to  increase  the  reliability  of  Its 
members  as  a  source  of  supply  for  end-users, 
thus  Increasing  the  demand  for  gas  from  its 
small  members.  In  effect,  PIC  seeks  to  trans- 
form numerous  sources,  which  Individually 
may  be  perceived  as  unreliable,  into  a  larger 
source  having  a  potentially  better  perception 
of  reliability.  PIC  also  hopes  to  be  able  to  ne- 
gotiate with  pipelines  for  lower  transpor- 
tation rates,  and  to  reduce  the  cost  to  its 
members  of  hook-up,  metering,  and  market- 
ing services.  PIC  may  also  be  a  means  for  Its 
members  to  obtain  other  services  that  may 
be  too  costly  for  them  to  obtain  on  an  indi- 
vidual basis. 

On  the  basis  of  the  information  you  have 
provided,  the  Department  of  Justice  has  no 
current  Intention  to  challenge  the  com- 
mencement of  business  activities  by  PIC 
under  the  antitrust  laws.  This  expression  of 
the  Department's  current  enforcement  inten- 
tion does  not  foreclose  future  enforcement 
action  by  the  Department  in  the  event  that 
the  actual  operation  of  PIC  proves  anti- 
competitive in  purpose  or  effect. 

This  statement  of  the  Department's  cur- 
rent enforcement  intention  is  made  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Department's  business  re- 
view procedure,  28  C.F.R.  §50.6.  Pursuant  to 
Its  terms,  your  business  review  request  and 
this  leti-er  will  be  made  available  to  the  pub- 
lic immediately  and  any  supporting  data  will 
be  made  publicly  available  within  30  days  of 
the  date  of  this  letter,  unless  you  request 
that  any  part  of  the  material  be  withheld  In 
accordance  with  Paragraph  10(c)  of  the  busi- 
ness review  procedure. 
Sincerely. 

Charles  F.  Rule. 
Assistant  Attorney  General. 


Petroleum  independents' 
Cooperative.  Inc. 
Dallas,  TX,  May  22,  1987. 
Re    Petroleum    Independents'    Cooperative, 
Inc.  (PIC);  Business  Review  Request. 

Hon.  Charles  F.  Rule, 

Acting  Assistant  Attorney  General,  U.S.  Depart- 
tnent  of  Justice.  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Rule:  Pursuant  to  the  Antitrust 
Division's  review  procedure,  28  C.F.R.  50.6, 
this  letter  is  written  on  behalf  of  the  Petro- 
leum Independents'  Cooperative,  Inc.  (PIC),  a 
marketing  cooperative  of  small  and  medium 
size  natural  gas  producers,  to  request  a 
statement  of  the  Division's  present  enforce- 
ment intention  regarding  the  proposed  oper- 
ation of  PIC  outlined  below. 

PIC  was  incorporated  as  a  cooperative  cor- 
poration in  March,  1986,  but  it  has  not  com- 
menced business  operations  pending  review 
of  the  antitrust  Issues  by  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment. Headquartered  in  Dallas,  Texas,  PIC 
has  current  membership  of  thirty-two  (32) 
members  from  Texas,  Louisiana,  Mississippi, 
Oklahoma  and  Colorado.  Membership  Is  open 
to  any  small  (under  50  million  cubic  feet  per 
day)  or  medium  size  (50-100  MCF/D)  producer 
of  natural  •  gas  in  the  contiguous  United 
States.  To  date,  the  small  and  medium  size 
producers  in  the  independent  segment  of  the 
petroleum  industry  have  been  without  any 
organization  to  provide  negotiation  and 
other  marketing  services.  The  gas  produc- 
tion of  small  and  medium  size  producers  has 
decreased,  and  rates  charged  to  them  for 
transportation  of  domestic  gas  production 
have  been  Increased  substantially  over  the 
past  several  years.  These  producers  are  not 
large  enough  to  engage  individually  in  mean- 
ingful negotiations  with  gas  purchasers. 

PIC  is  a  non-profit  marketing  cooperative. 
PIC,  acting  as  a  principyal  and/or  as  an  agent 
for  its  members,  will  provide  for  domestic 
marketing  and  transportation  of  natural  gas 
for  its  members  at  their  request.  PIC  will  ne- 
gotiate with  its  producer  members  for  the 
sale  of  their  gas  and  will  arrange  for  mem- 
bers' gas  to  be  combined  into  larger  gas 
packages  in  order  to  create  a  new,  reliable 
source  of  supply  for  the  end  user  (commer- 
cial and  industrial  purchasers  of  gas).  PIC 
will  also  seek  to  obtain  the  economy  of  vol- 
ume transportation  rates  from  pipeline  com- 
panies. PIC  will  arrange  for  hookup,  meter- 
ing, transportation,  and  marketing  at  vol- 
ume rates  if  so  requested  by  the  producer. 
PIC  will  also  keep  its  members  current  and 
conversant  on  rate  and  service  offerings  of 
gas  carriers  as  well  as  requirements  of  end 
users.  PIC  will  negotiate  on  behalf  of  Its 
members  with  domestic  carriers  and  end 
users  for  volume  rates  and  contracts  com- 
mensurate with  the  combined  gas  packages 
of  its  members.  However,  when  PIC  acts  as 
an  agent,  no  member  will  be  bound  in  ad- 
vance to  accept  the  results  of  those  negotia- 
tions. Once  PIC  has  negotiated  a  price,  each 
interested  member  will  be  afforded  the  op- 
portunity to  accept  or  reject  the  proposition. 
PIC  may  also  act  as  a  principal,  offering  to 
buy  gas  at  a  stated  price  from  its  members. 

Small  producers  are  considered  by  end 
users  of  gas  to  i>e  unreliable  suppliers.  By 
combining  small  producers'  gas  into  larger 
gas  packages  PIC  hopes  to  increase  the  reli- 
ability of  supply  to  end-users  significantly. 

The  main  business  concept  of  PIC  is  to 
combine  the  relatively  small  reserves  and 
production  volumes  of  small  and  medium 
size  gas  producers  to  form  a  larger  gas  quan- 
tity to  be  marketed  as  a  package  to  a  diver- 
sified group  of  end  users  and  gas  trans- 
mission companies.  Selling  to  end  users  and 
others  with  different  needs  will  enable  PIC 


to  maintain  a  relatively  steady  demand 
across  seasonal  fluctuations  by  end  users  or 
areas.  In  summary,  PIC  plans  to  sell  to  both 
end  users  and  transmission  companies  utiliz- 
ing spot  or  long  term  contracts  as  the  situa- 
tion demands. 

The  management  of  PIC  will  be  vested  in  a 
Board  of  Directors  elected  by  the  general 
membership.  The  Board  of  Directors  will 
meet  a  minimum  of  four  times  a  year.  Each 
member  of  the  cooperative  has  one  vote  in 
the  general  membership  meeting.  PIC  will 
use  marketing  companies  as  Independent 
contractors  in  conjunction  with  its  own  staff 
to  provide  the  services  for  daily  marketing 
operations.  The  daily  operations  of  PIC  will 
be  under  the  direction  of  its  Marketing  Man- 
ager, an  employee  of,  or  a  consultant  re- 
tained by,  PIC. 

Members  will  be  under  no  obligation  to  use 
PIC  services  and  will  be  free  to  market  their 
gas  to  other  purchasers,  route  their  own  gas 
supplies  and  deal  directly  with  the  end  users. 
PIC  members  will  not  be  obligated  to  sell  or 
transport  any  specific  quantity.  PIC  pres- 
ently charges  a  one-time  membership  fee  of 
One  Thousand  Dollars  ($1,000.00).  A  process- 
ing fee  per  unit  of  gas  or  BTUs  will  be 
charged  by  PIC  to  cover  its  operational  and 
other  expenses.  Earnings  in  excess  of  the 
cost  of  doing  business  and  any  necessary  re- 
serves will  be  returned  to  members  as  pa- 
tronage dividends. 

PIC  will  negotiate  with  individual  and 
users  and  users  groups  in  order  to  obtain  for 
its  members  advantageous  marketing  con- 
tracts. PIC  does  not  intend  to  exclude  any 
end  users,  or  group  and  will  entertain  any 
offer  from  any  responsible  end  user  or  car- 
rier. Negotiations  on  behalf  of  PIC  will  be 
conducted  by  the  Marketing  Manager  or 
nominated  negotiator,  retained  or  con- 
tracted for  by  PIC.  This  individual  or  com- 
pany will  not  be  an  employee  of  any  member 
of  the  cooperative.  The  entire  PIC  member- 
ship, including  members  who  serve  on  PIC's 
board  of  directors,  will  be  completely  insu- 
lated from  the  marketing  function  and  from 
data  relating  to  any  other  Individual  mem- 
bers. All  negotiations  will  be  confidential, 
and  no  member  will  have  access  to  any  Infor- 
mation or  communications  relating  to  other 
members'  capacities,  prices  and  contracts. 
The  cooperative  will  not  disclose  to  any 
member  which  of  Its  other  members  are  sell- 
ing gas  or  purchasing  transportation  services 
under  a  particular  rate  or  contract.  PIC  will 
prohibit  negotiations  on  its  behalf  by  indi- 
vidual members  with  buyers,  transporters 
and  other  members,  although  any  Individual 
member  will  be  free  to  negotiate  an  Individ- 
ual agreement  on  its  own  behalf. 

PIC  will  not  allow  any  form  of  collective 
price  making  among  Its  members,  and  PIC 
win  not  exercise  any  of  its  members'  pricing 
discretion  or  have  the  power  to  commit  any 
member's  gas  In  advance  of  a  firm  contract. 
All  discussions  between  PIC's  marketing 
manager  or  its  mai-keting  and  purchase 
nominee  and  any  individual  member  will  be 
confidential.  No  PIC  member  will  be  required 
or  allowed  to  commit  reserves  to  be  mar- 
keted by  PIC  In  advance  of  a  firm  price  offer 
by  PIC.  When  acting  as  an  agent,  PIC  will 
advise  members  that  gas  can  be  sold  at  a 
stated  price,  and  members  will  be  free  to  ac- 
cept or  reject  participation  in  that  contract. 
When  acting  as  principal,  PIC  will  offer  to 
buy  at  stated  prices  for  its  own  account. 
Members  will  then  decide  whether  or  not  to 
sell.  Members  would  not  be  obligated  to  uti- 
lize PIC  services  and  would  have  the  option 
of  marketing  to  and  through  others. 

The  estimated  volume  which  may  be  sold 
through  PIC  by  present  members  ranges  be- 


tween fifty  and  two  hundred  million  cubic 
feet  per  day  or  eighteen  and  seventy  three 
billion  cubic  feet  annually.  Based  upon 
source  figures  available,  this  represents  ap- 
proximately one-tenth  to  four-tenths  percent 
of  the  total  gas  sold  within  the  United 
States  annually. 

The  Oil  &  Gas  Journal  publishes  for  sub- 
scribers an  annual  production  review,  the 
"OGJ400".  which  provides  annual  production 
statistics  on  the  400  largest  public  U.S.  oil 
and  gas  firms.  Membership  In  PIC  will  be 
open  to  all  medium  and  small  independent 
producers,  medium  size  independents  rep- 
resent 4.75%  of  the  total  gas  production  re- 
ported for  the  OGJ400.  Small  independents 
represent  4.6%  of  the  dally  domestic  gas  pro- 
duction reported  for  the  OGJ400.  Because  of 
the  limit  on  size  of  firms  that  are  eligible  for 
memt>ership  in  PIC  and  the  fact  that  not  all 
eligible  firms  are  ever  likely  to  join  PIC.  the 
market  share  of  PIC  is  not  likely  to  exceed 
six  or  seven  percent. 

PIC  will  not  be  involved  with  the  pricing 
policies  of  its  members  or  be  empowered  to 
exercise  any  pricing  discretion  on  a  mem- 
ber's behalf.  Members  will  be  free  to  accept 
or  reject  prices  offered  by  PIC.  No  reserves 
will  be  committed  to  PIC  in  advance  on  a 
best-prlce-avallable  basis  as  is  common  with 
other  marketing  cooperatives. 
conclusion 

PIC  submits  that  If  the  small  and  medium 
independent  producers  In  the  gas  industry 
are  to  remain  viable  and  be  able  to  compete 
effectively  with  major  companies,  it  is  desir- 
able for  these  producers  to  he  able  to  com- 
bine their  gas  through  a  cooperative  effort 
into  larger  packages  to  market  to  end  users. 

It  is  hereby  requested  that  an  expeditious 
and  favorable  Business  Review  Letter  be 
forthcoming  so  that  PIC  may  commence  op- 
erations. 

We  would  appreciate  expedited  handling  of 
our  request.  If  we  can  provide  any  further  In- 
formation, please  contact  our  Washington, 
D.C.  counsel,  Ronald  A.  Bloch,  McDermott, 
Will  &  Emery,  1850  K  Street  N.W..  Suite  500. 
telephone  (202)  778-8012. 
Sincerely. 

Jerome  J.C.  Ingels. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  the  mi- 
nority has  reviewed  this  amendment 
and  finds  it  acceptable. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  further  debate,  the  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  (No.  1632)  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  see 
Senator  Metzenbaum  is  on  the  floor.  I 
am  now  advised  we  have  agreed  to  a  1 
hour  time  limitation  on  the  Metzen- 
baum amendment  with  respect  to  natu- 
ral gas  refunds  in  rate  proceedings  be- 
fore the  FERC  will  be  suitable  with  no 
second-degree  amendments  being  au- 
thorized, the  time  to  be  equally  divided 
between  Mr.  Metzenbaum  and  myself. 
That  has  been  cleared  with  Senator 
Jeffords. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  And  with  the 
understanding  there  would  then  be  an 
up-or-down  vote? 
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Thd  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senal  or  from  Ohio  repeat  hia  request? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  We  would  want  to 
prese:  ve  our  option  to  nnove  to  table. 

METZENBAUM.    I  am  afraid   I 

agree.  I  thought  we  preserved 

to  an  up-or-down  vote  at  that 


ri?ht 


Mr 
cann(^ 
our 
point 
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METZENBAUM.  We  did  not  but 
♦as  ray  understanding. 
Mr.  DOMENICI.  Will  the  chairman 
yield  'or  a  question?  I  was  going  to  ask 
the  ( Ihair— ask  the  Senate  if  they 
would  agree  to  add  10  minutes  to  Lead- 
er E>o  .E's  time  if  and  when  he  seeks  to 
use  it  during  the  day?  He  has  10  min- 
utes. 
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JOHNSTON.  We  did  not  discuss 


JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  with 

respect  to  my  friend  from  New 

for  whom  I  have  not  only  deep 

but,  indeed,  deep  affection,  as 

the  problem  is  we  keep  get- 

nto   these  debates  on   economic 

And  a  little  debate  there  spurs 

of     debate     here     and     spurs 

on    the    other    side.    Mr. 

,  we  are  going  to  try  to  finish 

11  today. 

tell  my  friend,  if  he  would — 

may  be  some  downtime  here.  But 

d  hate  to  have  a  unanimous  con- 

f  he  will  just  wait  around  on  the 

i  nd  in  lieu  of  a— 

DOMENICI.  That  was  not  what  I 

.  I  do  not  think  I  will  do  that.  I 

said  when  Senator  Dole  choos- 

ise  his  10  minutes,  if  the  Senator 

lew  Mexico  wants  to  add  10  min- 

his,  I  ask  consent  now  that  be 
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Frai  ikly,  I  know  that  is  going  to  hap- 
pen b  (cause  we  are  not  going  to  get 
very  i  a.r  on  the  bill  unless  something 
like  t  lat  happens  because  we  are  going 
to  spe  ik  in  that  regard.  We  will  put  an 
amen(iment  on  there  and  speak.  So  it 
be  easier  on  you  to  agree  as  we 
ted. 

JOHNSTON.  I  will  not  object  but 
we  are  constantly  being  ham- 
to  get  this  bill  done  and  get 
business  done  by  March  20,  yet 
prevented  from  doing  so  because 
debate  extraneous  matters.  I  will 
ol  ject  but  let  the  responsibility,  to 
ex  ient  of  10  minutes,  fall  gracefully 
he  shoulders  of  the  Senator  from 
Mexico. 
PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Senator  from  Wyoming. 
Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
make  :he  observation  that  we  did  carve 
more  ihan  2  hours  off  of  the  bill  this 
morni  ig  that  was  allotted  to  it  for  the 
debat<  on  the  Alaska  National  Wildlife 
Refug  i  so  it  is  not  as  if  anything  is  se- 
rious! r  delayed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
object  lon,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  Senator  from  Louisiana. 


AMENDMENT  NO.  1633 

(Purpose:  To  express  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission 
should  review  Its  policy  for  assessment  of 
fees  to  licensees  and  make  a  recommenda- 
tion to  Congress  on  whether  changes  are 
required  in  existing  law  to  prevent  the 
placement  of  an  unfair  burden  on  certain 
NRC  licensees) 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
clerk  will  report. 
The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The   Senator  from   Louisiana   [Mr.   John- 
ston), for  Mr.  ExoN,  proposes  an  amendment 
numbered  1633. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill,  add 
the  following: 

Sec.  .  NRC  Fees.— It  is  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that — 

(1)  the  provisions  of  the  Omnibus  Budget 
Reconciliation  Act  of  1990  (Public  Law  101- 
508,  section  6101)  that  require  the  Nuclear 
Regulatory  Commission  to  recover  essen- 
tially 100  percent  of  its  budget  authority 
through  the  imposition  of  fees  may  have 
caused  an  unfair  burden  to  be  imposed  on 
certain  NRC  licensees;  and 

(2)  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission 
should  review  its  policy  for  assessment  of 
fees  and  recommend  to  the  Congress  whether 
there  is  any  need  for  changes  in  existing  law 
to  prevent  the  placement  of  an  unfair  burden 
on  certain  NRC  licensees,  in  particular  those 
that  hold  licenses  to  operate  federally  owned 
research  reactors  used  primarily  for  edu- 
cational training  and  academic  research  pur- 
poses. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  expresses  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  the  Nuclear  Regulatory 
Commission  should  review  its  policy 
for  assessment  of  annual  fees  on  a  con- 
tinuing basis  to  assure  that  fees  are 
based  on  fair  and  equitable  allocation 
of  costs. 

It  further  expresses  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  the  NRC  should  rec- 
ommend to  Congress  any  needed 
changes  in  existing  law  with  respect  to 
assessment  of  these  fees  to  prevent  any 
unfair  burden  on  licensees,  in  particu- 
lar those  that  hold  licenses  for  feder- 
ally owned  research  reactors  used  pri- 
marily for  educational  training  and 
academic  research. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  express  my  support  for  the 
amendment  regarding  nuclear  licens- 
ing fees.  Senator  Kerrey  and  I  have 
been  working  to  get  the  NRC  to  re- 
think its  fee  structure  as  it  applies  to 
the  Omaha  Veterans  Affairs  research 
reactor. 

Under  current  policy,  the  VA  Medical 
Center  is  required  to  pay  about  $50,000 
each  year  for  its  annual  license.  This 
amounts  to  nearly  one-half  of  the  an- 
nual operating  budget  for  this  small  re- 
actor. 


Current  NRC  policy  is  an  example  of 
the  Federal  Government  "robbing 
Peter  to  pay  Paul."  Given  the  tremen- 
dous demands  already  facing  the  De- 
partment of  Veterans  Affairs,  we  find 
this  situation  most  unfortunate. 

I  appreciate  the  chairman's  willing- 
ness to  work  with  me  on  this  matter 
and  look  forward  to  working  with  him 
in  the  months  to  come  as  we  seek  a 
logical  solution  to  this  illogical  situa- 
tion. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  is  acceptable. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  further  debate,  the  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  (No.  1633)  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  while 
we  are  waiting  for  somebody  to  offer  an 
amendment^and  I  certainly  agree  with 
the  chairman  we  hope  that  occurs 
within  minutes  since  we  would  like  to 
make  progress  on  this  bill — I  would 
like  to  point  out  some  interesting 
facts,  Mr.  President. 

For  those  who  are  constantly  con- 
cerned about  the  state  of  the  economy 
in  the  United  States,  and  employment 
in  the  United  States,  I  hold  here  in  my 
hand  a  chart  which  shows  that  the  ex- 
penditures for  exploration  and  develop- 
ment in  the  United  States  have  de- 
clined $34  billion  in  8  years.  Those  $34 
billion  are  jobs.  That  is  capital  invest- 
ment. That  is  translated  directly  into 
the  economy  of  the  United  States. 

I  would  also  like  to  point  out  that 
this  is  a  chart — and  I  will  show  these 
perhaps  later — that  the  exploration  and 
development  expenditures  of  the  23 
major  U.S.  companies  in  America  have 
crossed.  We  started  in  1981,  a  year  in 
which  the  domestic  exploration  budget 
was  around  $33  billion  and  the  foreign 
exploration  budget  was  around  about 
$13  billion. 

Now  the  domestic  exploration  budg- 
et, in  1991,  is  less  than  the  foreign  ex- 
ploration budget. 

These  are  the  results  of  policies 
forced  on  American  industry  by  this 
Congress.  These  are  jobs.  These  are 
losses  in  balance  of  payments.  These 
are  the  very  kinds  of  things  that  the 
balance  jn  the  Senate  energy  strategy 
cosponsored  by  Senator  Johnston  and 
myself  seeks  to  redress. 

You  cannot  do  it  all  with  conserva- 
tion. You  cannot  do  it  all  with  alter- 
natives. There  must  be  a  balanced  ele- 
ment of  production  in  there.  Until  we 
realize  that,  Mr.  President,  our  jobs  are 
going  to  decline;  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments are  going  to  increase.  These 
companies  will  protect  their  stockhold- 
ers, but  this  Congress  is  costing  them 
jobs.  Nearly  a  million  jobs,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, have  gone  out  of  this  industry  in 
America  in  10  years;  nearly  a  million 
jobs. 

People  wring  their  hands  about  the 
automobile  industry;  wring  their  hands 
about  how  the  Japanese  are  stealing 


American  jobs.  It  is  and  has  been  Con- 
gress stealing  American  jobs  with  tax 
policies  and  environmental  policies 
that  have  simply  denied  America  and 
Americans  the  use  of  their  own  re- 
sources. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll.  The  bill  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1634 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Nevada  has 
proiMJsed  that  we  strike  a  provision  of 
our  bill  that  deals  with  Public  Utility 
Holding  Company  Act  reform,  and 
which  requires  State  PUC's  to  approve 
or  disallow  a  contract  to  an  independ- 
ent power  producer,  or  as  we  call  them, 
exempt  wholesale  generators;  that  they 
make  that  approval  or  disapproval  at 
the  early  part  of  the  process;  and  that 
they  be  bound  by  that  approval  or  dis- 
approval. 

That  language,  Mr.  President,  was 
not  intended  to  restrict  the  power  of 
PUC's  to  condition  or  to  exercise  their 
full  range  of  powers  under  State  law  of 
the  PUC's,  but  simply  was  required  to 
get  them  to  say  up  front  yes  or  no.  Or 
if  it  was  a  conditional  yes,  then  to 
state  the  conditions. 

So,  Mr.  President,  in  an  effort  to 
bring  about  that  desire  on  our  part  to 
reflect  the  power  of  the  public  utility 
commissions,  we  have  redrafted  that 
amendment,  which  I  believe  now  is  ac- 
ceptable to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Nevada  [Mr.  Bryan]. 

The  operative  language  is  this: 

That  at  the  request  of  a  utility  which  has 
been  offered  a  sale  of  electric  energy  at 
wholesale  from  an  exempt  wholesale  genera- 
tor, any  State  commission  with  jurisdiction 
over  the  retail  rates  of  such  utility  shall 
commit  to  allow  or  disallow  recovery  of 
costs  attributable  to  the  utility's  proposed 
action  with  regard  to  the  offer  in  advance  of 
the  effective  date  of  the  action,  except  that 
the  State  may  include  terms  or  conditions  as 
a  condition  of  cost  recovery  as  it  deems  ap- 
propriate. The  action  of  the  State  commis- 
sion in  allowing  cost  recovery  or  condi- 
tionally allowing  cost  recovery  shall  be  bind- 
ing (subject  to  the  terms  and  conditions,  if 
any,  of  such  cost  recovery)  for  purposes  of 
the  inclusion  of  costs  in  retail  rates,  except 
that  such  commission  shall  not  be  bound  to 
the  extent  there  is  new  information  which 
the  State  commission  believes  is  relevant 
and  material  to  such  cost  recovery. 

Mr.  President,  that  does  reflect  our 
desire  all  along,  and  I  think  this  more 
artfully  states  it. 

I  will  withhold  the  sending  of  the 
amendment  to  the  desk  for  the  time 
being,  and  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada. 

Mr.  BRYAN.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  En- 
ergy Committee.   He  correctly  states 


the  amendment  which  we  have  agreed 
to. 

Let  me  put  this  in  perspective,  if  I 
may,  Mr.  President.  The  concern  that  I 
had.  shared  by  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Utility  Regulating  Commis- 
sioners, the  National  Association  of 
State  and  Utility  Consumer  Advocates, 
various  consumer  groups,  and  others, 
was  that  as  the  language  appeared  in 
the  text  of  the  original  bill,  it  was  both 
preemptive  from  the  standpoint  of  a 
State's  ability  to  retain  jurisdiction  on 
an  ongoing  basis  to  see  it,  in  fact,  the 
prior  approval  that  was  sought  contin- 
ued to  have  validity  from  the  stand- 
point of  what  was  in  the  best  interest 
of  the  rate  payer  over  the  long  haul. 

And  by  that  I  mean  that  a  proposal 
submitted  to  the  commission  might  at 
the  time  make  eminent  sense,  but  a 
change  in  market  conditions  reflecting 
that  rates  thereafter  may  have  gone 
down,  so  that  the  original  agreement 
for  which  prior  approval  had  been 
sought  and  obtained  may  no  longer  be 
in  the  best  interest  of  the  rate  payer. 

Or  still,  in  another  circumstance, 
there  may  be  intervening  conditions 
dealing  with  environmental  regula- 
tions or  market  demand.  That  is  to 
say,  load  factors  originally  con- 
templated may  not  have  proved  to  be 
as  strong  as  was  believed  at  the  time 
that  the  prior  approval  was  sought. 

So  the  concern  that  I  had  was  that  it 
was  preemptive  of  the  State,  and  that 
it  also  casts  an  undue  risk  upon  the 
ratepayer. 

As  the  distinguished  chairman  has 
pointed  out,  the  language  that  he  has 
crafted  addresses  those  concerns.  It  is 
clear  from  this  language  that  the  prior 
approval  sought  by  the  utility  may  be 
subject  to  such  conditions  and  terms  as 
the  Public  Service  Commission  or  the 
Public  Utility  Commission  deems  fit 
and  appropriate,  and  that  those  condi- 
tions of  approval  would  provide  for  an 
opportunity  on  an  ongoing  basis  to  re- 
view the  original  agreement  entered 
into. 

The  second  substantive  change  that 
has  been  incorporated  in  the  amend- 
ment provides  that  there  may  indeed 
be  circumstances  which  are  relevant 
and  material  to  such  approval  or  dis- 
approval which  were  not  then  known  at 
the  time  that  the  prior  approval  was 
sought,  and  so  that  a  specific  condition 
could  not  have  been  attached  at  that 
time.  So  it  is  equally  clear  that  any 
new  information  which  the  State  regu- 
latory commission  believes  is  relevant 
and  material  may  also  be  a  basis  for 
the  disallowance  of  the  cost  recovery. 

So  with  those  provisions,  I  believe  we 
have  addressed  the  concerns  that  I  had. 
I  will  simply  indicate  for  the  record 
that  we  received  letters  from  some  20 
States  or  more,  and  their  regulatory 
commissions,  and  from  a  number  of 
consumer  and  environmental  groups, 
all  raising  the  concerns,  Mr.  President, 
that  I  have  addressed  here. 


I  thank  the  distinguished  chairman 
for  his  cooperation  in  working  this  out. 
I  believe  that  the  language  that  has 
been  provided  will  address  the  prob- 
lems which  brought  the  need  for  an 
amendment  to  my  attention,  and 
which  no  longer  will  require  the  origi- 
nal Bryan  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  speak  briefly  as 
if  in  morning  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Hearing  no  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  Senator  from  Colorado. 


SENATOR  GORE'S  LEADERSHIP 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  take  a  moment  today  to  point 
out  to  my  colleagues  an  outstanding 
column  and  the  great  contribution 
made  by  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
on  the  issue  of  global  environmental 
protection. 

During  the  first  week  of  February, 
we  witnessed  a  clear  demonstration  of 
Senate  leadership.  Our  colleague  from 
Tennessee,  Senator  Gore,  acted  deci- 
sively and  correctly  in  response  to  new 
evidence  of  the  deterioration  of  the 
Earth's  protective  ozone  layer. 

Based  on  new  evidence  of  alarming 
concentrations  of  ozone  depleting 
chemicals  over  our  country  and  the 
Northern  Hemisphere.  Senator  Gore 
immediately  had  before  us  a  resolution 
urging  the  President  to  speed  up  the 
phaseout  of  ozone  depleting  chemicals. 
The  following  Sunday,  the  Washington 
Post  published  a  thorough — and  thor- 
oughly moving— article  on  this  issue 
adapted  from  the  Senator's  recent 
book,  "Earth  in  the  Balance." 

Senator  Gore's  wisdom  on  these  is- 
sues is  apparent  in  the  Post  op-ed  and 
in  the  Senate's  unanimous  approval  of 
his  resolution.  And  commendably.  the 
President  responded  to  Senator  Gore's 
leadership  last  week,  when  he  an- 
nounced an  accelerated  phaseout 
schedule  for  the  most  potent  ozone  de- 
stroying chemicals. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
for  his  leadership.  We  will  be  counting 
on  that  leadership  in  the  future — 
particuarly  as  we  approach  the  upcom- 
ing U.N.  Conference  on  Environment 
and  Development  in  Brazil  this  June. 

The  UNCED  conference  may  well  be 
the  most  important  international  gath- 
ering ever.  In  the  face  of  rapidly  chang- 
ing  perceptions   of  our   place   in   the 
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world  —strategically, 
econc  mically- 


envlronmentally, 
we   must   respond   with 
decisive  leadership.  The  United  States 
change  to  meet  the  challenges  of 
woiid  transformed.  And  make  no  mis- 
it  is  challenging  to  change.  But 
also  presents  opportunities  for 
Let  us  not  forget  that  the 
will  belong  to  those  best  able  to 
;he  opportunity  and  to  respond  to 
c  lallenge  of  a  changing  world.  Sen- 
( rORE  has  helped  point  the  way  for 
again  I  commend  him  on  his 
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leade  •ship. 

I  ai  k  unanimous  consent,  if  I  might 

Mr.  1  resident,  to  have  printed  in  the 

Recoi  id  Senator  Gore's  fine  op-ed. 

The  re  being  no  objection,  the  article 

ordered    to    be    printed    in    the 

as  follows: 

the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  9.  1992] 
.;  Catastrophe:  Warning  From  the 
Skies 
(By  Al  Gore) 
rapid    deterioration    of    the    strato- 
ozone  layer  is  but  one  signal  of  an 
crisis  that  is  revealing  itself 
Suddenly,  the  disturbing  news  ear- 
th it  a  threat  to  all  of  us. 
infamous    ozone    "hole"    that   opens 
inter  over  Antarctica  is  now  threaten- 
open  over  Kennebunkport  and  a  size- 
lortion    of   North    America,    exposing 
populated  areas  for  the  first  time  to 
ffcantly   increased   doses   of  dangerous 
radiation.    Scientists    have    re- 
higher  levels  of  ozone-depleting  chlo- 
er  northern  New  England  and  Canada 
hey  have  ever  recorded  over  Antarc- 
anywhere  else.  And  the  emergency 
by  NASA  scientists  is  only  going 
worse  throughout  the  coming  decade, 
a  global  ecological  crisis  is  now 
down  the  door,  announcing  itself  in 
ways: 

emissions  of  carbon  dioxide  and 
greenhouse  gases  are  fueling  increases 
's  temperature  that  foreshadow  cat- 
ic  consequences. 

are  being  destroyed  at  one  and  a 
half  afcres  per  second,  and  with  them  thou- 
sands of  species  that  can  never  be  replaced. 
Eac  I  day,  almost  40,000  children  under  the 
age  ol  5  are  dying  from  hunger  and  malnutri- 
tion c  lused  in  significant  part  by  ecological 
devas  ation. 
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ontinue  to  generate  waste  in  the  Unit- 

at  a  rate  that  exceeds  twice  the  av- 

body  weight  of  every  American  every 


dolphins  wash  up  along  the   Medi- 
Coast,    their    immune    systems 
by  too  much  pollution:  within  the 
ew    years,    several    million    star    fish 
up  over  miles  of  the  White  Sea;  thou- 
f  seals  washed  up  on  the  shores  of  the 
Sea;  our  own  children  dodged  hypo- 
needles  washing  in  with  the  waves, 
beginning  to  resemble  what  the  come- 
Whitney  Brown  called,   "A  nature 
hrough  the  Book  of  Revelations." 
hese  ecological  crises  are  symptoms  of 
underlying  crisis:  a  relatively  re- 
dramatic  change  in  our  relaltionship 
which  has  led  to  a  collision  be- 
industrial  civilization  and  the  ecologi- 
of  the  planet.  Like  an  alcoholic 
a  string  of  drunk-driving  accidents, 
each  one  as  an  isolated  incident 
separate  explanation,  we're  failing  to 
recogfcize  the  pattern  connecting  these  envi- 
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ronment  catastrophes.  Our  civilization  is,  in 
effect,  addicted  to  the  voracious  consump- 
tion of  Earth  Itself. 

We  can  discern  this  pattern  better  if  we 
begin  to  think  in  terms  usually  used  by  the 
military.  There  are  "local "  skirmishes,  "re- 
gional" battles  and  "strategic"  conflicts. 
This  third  category  is  reserved  for  threats  to 
a  nation's  survival  and  must  be  understood 
in  a  global  context,  like  our  long  and  suc- 
cessful struggle  against  Soviet  communism. 

In  the  same  way,  most  instances  of  water 
pollution,  air  pollution  and  illegal  waste 
dumping  are  essentially  local  in  nature.  And 
we  now  recognize  that  problems  like  acid 
rain  and  the  contamination  of  large  under- 
ground aquifers  are  fundamentally  regional. 
But  we  now  face  a  new  class  of  environ- 
mental problems  that  affect  the  entire  glob- 
al ecological  system  and  are  fundamentally 
strategic  in  nature — the  ozone  "hole"  now 
threatening  to  open  above  our  heads  is  but 
one  example. 

Ozone  depletion  is,  in  fact.  Just  one  of 
three  strategic  threats  to  the  entire  global 
atmosphere;  the  others  are  diminished  oxida- 
tion and  global  warming.  All  three  have  the 
power  to  change  the  makeup  of  the  atmos- 
phere and,  in  the  process,  disrupt  its  crucial 
balancing  role  in  the  global  ecological  sys- 
tem. 

Ozone  depletion  changes  the  atmosphere's 
ability  to  protect  Earth's  surface  from  harm- 
ful quantities  of  short-wave  (ultraviolet)  ra- 
diation. Decreased  oxidation  potentially 
damages  the  atmosphere's  ability  to  cleanse 
itself  of  pollutant.s  like  methane.  Global 
warming  increases  the  amount  of  long-wave 
(infrared)  radiation  retained  in  the  lower  at- 
mosphere and  thereby  inhibits  the 
atmosphere's  ability  to  maintain  tempera- 
tures within  the  relatively  constant  range 
that  provides  stability  for  the  global  climate 
system. 

In  all  three  cases,  the  changes  are  ubiq- 
uitous and  persistent. 

A  thinner  ozone  layer  allows  more  ultra- 
violet radiation  to  strike  Earth's  surface. 
Many  life  forms  are  vulnerable  to  large  in- 
creases in  this  radiation,  including  plants 
that  normally  remove  huge  quantities  of  CO^ 
from  the  atmosphere  through  photosyn- 
thesis. The  scientific  evidence  indicates  that 
these  plants,  when  exposed  to  increased  ul- 
traviolet radiation,  can  no  longer  photosyn- 
thesize  at  the  same  rate,  thus  further  raising 
the  levels  of  CO'  in  the  atmosphere. 

We  too  are  affected.  The  best  known  con- 
sequences of  extra  ultraviolet  radiation  in- 
clude skin  cancer  and  cataracts,  both  of 
which  are  increasingly  common,  especially 
in  areas  of  the  Southern  Hemisphere  such  as 
Australia,  New  Zealand,  South  Africa  and 
Patagonia. 

Residents  of  the  area  already  inside  the 
Southern  Hemisphere's  ozone  hole,  in  Pata- 
gonia, have  been  advised  by  the  Argentine 
Health  Ministry  to  stay  indoors  as  much  as 
possible  during  September  and  October.  In 
Queensland,  in  northeastern  Australia,  more 
than  75  percent  of  citizens  who  have  reached 
the  age  of  65  have  some  form  of  skin  cancer, 
and  children  are  required  by  law  to  wear 
large  hats  and  neck  scarves  to  and  from 
school  to  protect  against  ultraviolet  radi- 
ation. In  Patagonia,  hunters  now  report  find- 
ing blind  rabbits;  fisherman  catch  blind 
salmon. 

When  the  international  Ozone  Trends  As- 
sessment Panel  reported  its  findings  last 
fall— ozone  depletion  occurring  200  percent 
faster,  during  the  summer  months  as  well  as 
winter,  and  over  mid-latitudes  and  not  just 
the  poles— they  warned  it  could  mean  hun- 


dreds of  thousands  of  deaths  and  more  than 
1  million  new  cases  of  skin  cancer. 

Less  well  known  are  the  effects  of  extra  ul- 
traviolet radiation  on  the  human  Immune 
system.  Still,  it  is  clear  that  increased  levels 
suppress  the  immune  system  and  so  may  ac- 
tually increase  our  vulnerability  to  diseases 
of  the  immune  system,  all  of  which,  inciden- 
tally, have  increased  dramatically  in  the 
last  two  decades.  The  scientists  said  that 
skin  pigmentation  and  most  sun  screens 
would  offer  little  protection  from  this 
threat. 

Although  other  chemicals  have  contrib- 
uted to  the  ozone  depletion  crisis,  the  prin- 
cipal damage  has  been  done  by 
chlorofluorocarbons  (CFCs).  The  fact  that 
CFCs  have  been  produced  for  fewer  than  60 
years  and  yet  have  had  such  a  sweeping  im- 
pact should  make  us  consider  how  many  of 
the  other  20,000  chemical  compounds  intro- 
duced each  year  may,  when  mass-produced, 
cause  other  significant  changes  in  the  envi- 
ronment. Very  few  are  extensively  tested  for 
environmental  impact  before  they  are  used— 
although.  Ironically,  CFCs  were.  It  was  their 
benign  chemical  stability  in  the  lower  at- 
mosphere that  enabled  them  to  float  slowly, 
unimpeded,  to  where  ultraviolet  rays  finally 
sliced  them  into  corrosive  pieces. 

Today,  even  as  we  try  to  understand  the 
enormity  of  this,  we  continue  putting  the 
same  chemicals  into  the  environment.  What 
does  it  mean  to  redefine  one's  relationship  to 
the  sky?  What  will  it  do  to  our  children's 
outlook  on  life  if  we  have  to  teach  them  to 
be  afraid  to  look  up? 

Considering  the  Bush  administration's 
slow  response  to  ozone  depletion,  it  is  fright- 
ening to  think  what  kind  of  environmental 
disaster  it  will  take  to  get  the  White  House 
moving  on  the  even  more  serious  threat  of 
global  climate  change. 

In  the  past,  it  was  safe  to  assume  that 
nothing  we  could  do  would  have  any  lasting 
effect  on  the  global  environment.  But  it  is 
precisely  that  assumption  which  must  now 
be  discarded  so  that  we  can  think  strategi- 
cally about  our  new  relationship  to  Earth. 

We  must  do  no  less  than  make  the  rescue 
of  the  global  environment  the  central  orga- 
nizing principle  for  our  post-Cold  War  civili- 
zation. Adopting  a  central  organizing  prin- 
ciple— one  agreed  to  voluntarily  by  nations 
around  the  world— means  embarking  on  an 
all-out  effort  to  use  every  policy  and  pro- 
gram, every  law  and  institution,  every  trea- 
ty and  alliance,  every  tactic  and  strategy. 

Marginal  adjustments  in  ongoing  pro- 
grams, moderate  improvement  in  laws  and 
regulations,  rhetoric  offered  in  lieu  of  genu- 
ine change— these  are  all  forms  of  appease- 
ment, designed  to  satisfy  the  public's  desire 
to  believe  that  a  wrenching  transformation 
of  society  will  not  be  necessary.  The  Neville 
Chamberlains  of  his  crisis  carry  not  umbrel- 
las but  "floppy  hats  and  sunglasses  "—the 
palliative  allegedly  suggested  by  a  former 
secretary  of  the  interior  as  an  appropriate 
response  to  the  increased  ultraviolet  radi- 
ation caused  by  the  thinning  of  the  ozone 
layer. 

What  is  needed  is  a  plan— call  it  a  Global 
Marshall  Plan  for  the  environment— that 
combines  large-scale,  long-term,  carefully 
Urgeted  financial  aid  to  developing  nations; 
massive  efforts  to  design  and  then  transfer 
to  poor  nations  the  new  technologies  needed 
for  sustained  economic  progress,  a  world- 
wide program  to  stabilize  world  population 
and  binding  commitments  by  the  industrial 
nations  to  accelerate  their  transition  to  an 
environmentally  responsible  pattern  of  life. 

To  work,  however,  any  such  effort  will  also 
require  wealthy  nations  to  make  a  transition 


that  in  some  ways  will  be  more  wrenching 
than  that  of  the  Third  World,  simply  because 
powerful  established  patterns  will  be  dis- 
rupted. It  must  emphasize  cooperation— In 
the  different  regions  of  the  world  and  glob- 
ally—while carefully  respecting  the  integ- 
rity of  individual  nation  states. 

The  world's  most  important  supranational 
organization— the  United  Nations— has  a  role 
to  play,  though  I  am  skeptical  about  its  abil- 
ity to  do  very  much.  The  U.N.  might, 
though,  consider  establishing  a  Stewardship 
Council  to  deal  with  matters  relating  to  the 
global  environment— just  as  the  Security 
Council  now  deals  with  war  and  peace.  Such 
a  forum  could  be  increasingly  useful  as  the 
full  extent  of  the  environmental  crisis 
unfolds. 

Similarly,  it  would  be  wise  to  establish  en- 
vironmental summit  meetings,  much  like 
the  annual  economic  summits  of  today  that 
only  rarely  find  time  to  consider  the  envi- 
ronment. 

The  preliminary  discussions  of  a  Global 
Marshall  Plan  would,  in  any  event,  have  to 
take  place  at  the  highest  level.  And,  unlike 
economic  summits,  these  discussions  must 
involve  heads  of  state  from  both  the  devel- 
oped and  developing  world. 

Some  strategic  goals  are  obvious.  For  ex- 
ample, world  population  should  be  stabilized, 
with  policies  designed  to  create  the  condi- 
tions necessary  for  the  so-called  demo- 
graphic transition— the  historical  and  well- 
documented  change  from  a  dynamic  equi- 
librium of  high  birth  rates  and  death  rates  to 
a  stable  equilibrium  of  low  birth  rates  and 
death  rates.  This  change  has  taken  place  in 
most  of  the  industrial  nations  and  in  vir- 
tually none  of  the  developing  nations.  It  is 
no  secret  that  President  Bush  has  opposed  an 
active  U.S.  role  in  population  stabilization. 

But  we  also  need  to  rapidly  create  and  de- 
velop environmentally  appropriate  tech- 
nologies—especially in  energy,  transpor- 
tation, agriculture,  building  construction 
and  manufacturing. 

In  this  regard,  I  have  proposed  a  Strategic 
Environment  Initiative  (SEI),  a  worldwide 
program  that  would  discourage  and  phase 
out  older,  inappropriate  technologies  and  de- 
velop and  disseminate  a  new  generation  of 
sophisticated  and  environmentally  benign 
substitutes.  As  soon  as  possible,  the  SEI 
should  be  the  subject  of  intensive  inter- 
national discussions,  first  among  the  indus- 
trial nations  and  then  between  them  and  the 
developing  world. 

And  we  need  to  re-think  the  economic 
"rules  of  the  road,"  by  which  we  measure  the 
impact  of  our  decisions  on  the  environment. 
We  must  establish— by  global  agreement^-a 
system  of  economic  accounting  that  assigns 
appropriate  values  to  the  ecological  con- 
sequences of  both  routine  choices  in  the  mar- 
ketplace by  individuals  and  companies  and 
larger,  macroeconomic  choices  by  nations. 

The  nations  of  Earth  need  a  new  genera- 
tion of  agreements  that  will  embody  the  reg- 
ulatory frameworks,  specific  prohibitions, 
enforcement  mechanisms,  cooperative  plan- 
ning, sharing  arrangements,  incentives,  pen- 
alties and  mutual  obligations  necessary  to 
make  the  overall  plan  a  success.  These 
agreements  must  be  especially  sensitive  to 
the  vast  differences  of  capability  and  need 
between  developed  and  undeveloped  nations. 
The  process  will  begin  at  the  Earth  Summit 
in  Brazil  this  June.  President  Bush  is  the 
only  major  world  leader  who  has  refused  to 
announce  his  participation  there. 

What  is  needed,  finally,  is  this:  an  ecologi- 
cal perspective  that  does  not  treat  Earth  as 
something  separate  from  human  civilization. 


We,  too,  are  part  of  the  whole,  and  looking 
at  the  whole  ultimately  means  also  looking 
at  ourselves.  If  we  do  not  see  that  we  are  a 
powerful  natural  force  like  the  winds  and 
tides,  we  cannot  see  how  we  threaten  to  push 
Earth  out  of  balance. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  President,  with  that 
I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator yields  the  floor. 


NATIONAL  ENERGY  SECURITY  ACT 
The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill. 

amendment  no.  1634 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  what 
we  want  to  clear  up  on  this  amendment 
is  the  meaning  of  the  words  "commit 
to  allow."  We  have  changed  the  lan- 
guage requiring  that  the  public  utility 
commission — initially  we  said  that 
"they  shall  approve  or  disapprove." 
And  now  we  say  that  "they  shall  com- 
mit to  allow  or  disallow  recovery  of 
costs  attributable  to  the  utility's  pro- 
posed action." 

The  question  is,  what  is  the  dif- 
ference between  the  words  "commit  to 
allow  or  disallow"  and  the  words  "ap- 
prove or  disapprove."  I  believe,  Mr. 
President,  the  words  "commit  to  allow 
or  disallow"  are  more  accurate  in  this 
context  because  we  give  to  the  PUC  the 
power  to  condition  their  approval,  in 
some  cases,  upon  the  happening  of 
events  or  the  ascertainment  of  facts 
which  may  not  be  known  at  the  time. 
We  specifically  say,  for  example,  that 
the  commission  shall  not  be  bound  to 
the  extent  that  there  is  new  informa- 
tion which  the  State  commissions  be- 
lieve is  relevant  and  material  to  such 
cost  recovery.  So  they  may  condition 
approval  or  they  may  not  know  the 
facts,  and  what  they  are  saying  here  is 
that  they  make  a  commitment  to  allow 
or  disallow  based  upon  these  facts 
which  they  would  state  in  the  condi- 
tion. 

So  in  that  sense  it  means  that  they 
make  a  commitment  to  allow  or  dis- 
allow based  upon  the  terms  and  condi- 
tions which  they  put  in  that  condition. 
Is  that  the  understanding  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada? 

Mr.  BRYAN.  Responding  to  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  committee, 
that  is  the  understanding.  The  lan- 
guage which  the  distinguished  chair- 
man read  aloud,  which  is  the  subject  of 
the  agreement  between  this  Senator 
and  the  Senator  from  Louisiana,  is 
more  accurately  framed  in  terms  of  the 
actions  that  a  public  service  commis- 
sion takes. 

Technically,  the  commissions  do  not 
approve  or  disapprove,  as  the  chairman 
knows  full  well.  They  either  allow  or 
disallow  the  recovery  of  the  costs  of 
the  utility.  The  language  which  the 
chairman  has  placed  in  the  modified 
amendment,  which  is  being  offered,  re- 
flects the  practice  of  the  public  utility 
commissions  and  does  precisely  what 
the  Senator  indicated. 


amendment  no.  M»4 
(Purpose:  To  clarify   State  authority  con- 
cerning advance  review  of  power  purchases 
from  exempt  wholesale  generators) 
Mr.    JOHNSTON.    Mr.    President,    I 
thank  the  Senator  for  his  explanation. 
I  now  send  that  amendment  to  the  desk 
and  ask   for  its  immediate   consider- 
ation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  modified  amend- 
ment. 
The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  John- 
ston] proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
1634: 

On  page  388.  line  2,  beginning  with  ••Pro- 
vided." strike  all  through  line  11  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  ••Provided.  That 
the  State  commission  shall  have  no  author- 
ity to  determine  the  reasonableness  of  the 
wholesale  rate  or  charge  and  (and  the  terms 
and  conditions  thereoO:  Provided  further. 
That  at  the  request  of  a  utility  which  has 
been  offered  a  sale  of  electric  energy  at 
wholesale  from  an  exempt  wholesale  genera- 
tor, any  State  commission  with  jurisdiction 
over  the  retail  rates  of  such  utility  shall 
commit  to  allow  or  disallow  recovery  of 
costs  attributable  to  the  utility's  proposed 
action  with  regard  to  the  offer  in  advance  of 
the  effective  date  of  the  action,  except  that 
the  State  may  include  terms  or  conditions  as 
a  condition  of  cost  recovery  as  it  deems  ap- 
propriate. The  action  of  the  State  commis- 
sion in  allowing  cost  recovery  or  condi- 
tionally allowing  cost  recovery  shall  be  bind- 
ing (subject  to  the  terms  and  conditions,  if 
any  of  such  cost  recovery)  for  purposes  of  the 
inclusion  of  costs  in  retail  rates,  except  that 
such  commission  shall  not  be  bound  to  the 
extent  there  is  new  Information  which  the 
State  commission  believes  is  relevant  and 
material  to  such  cost  recovery". 

Mr.  SHELBY.  As  I  understand  the 
amendment  proposed  by  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  and  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana,  it  would  amend  section 
15106  to  provide  that  a  jurisdictional 
State  utility  commission  will  commit 
in  advance  to  allow  or  disallow  the 
costs  attributable  to  a  utility's  pro- 
posed action  with  regard  to  an  offer 
from  EWG  to  sell  electric  capacity  or 
energy.  The  amendment  further  pro- 
vides that  the  State  commission  will 
be  bound  by  its  commitment  except  to 
the  extent  there  is  new  information 
which  the  commission  deems  material 
and  relevant.  My  question  for  the  Sen- 
ator is  on  the  issue  of  new  information 
which  can  properly  be  deemed  material 
and  relevant.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  the  new  information  that  can 
properly  be  deemed  material  and  rel- 
evant is  the  same  kind  of  information 
that  we  referenced  in  the  Senate  En- 
ergy Committee  report  when  we  stated: 
*  *  *  the  Committee  does  not  intend  a 
State  commission  to  be  bound  concerning 
the  inclusion  of  costs  in  retail  rates  with  re- 
spect to  matters  of  which  It  is  not  aware  at 
the  time  of  its  determination  (e.g.,  material 
misstatements  of  fact  or  fraud),  (p.  359) 

Obviously,  a  commitment  based 
originally  on  misstated,  false  or  even 
fraudulent  representations  concerning 
the  EWG  offer,  should  be  subject  to 
change  based  on  material  information 
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corre 


ting  the  misstatements.  It  is  my 
understanding    that    the    provision    is 
meanjb  to  address  those  circumstances, 
the    provision    on    material 
Dformation  in  the  amendment  is 
nieant  to  create  an  opportunity  for 
commissions  to  use  changed  mar- 
dircumstances  to  avoid  the  com- 
mitmpnt  made. 

for  example,  when  the  commis- 
as  committed  to  the  inclusion  of 
costs,   which  were  reasonable 
the  circumstances  of  the  time, 
commission  could  not  5  or  7  or  10 
later,  void  that  commitment  and 
disall  )w  the  costs  because  some  other 
er  now  proposes  to  replace  that 
ty  at  a  still   lower  cost.   Simi- 
where  the  commission  has  com- 
to  the  allowance  of  the  costs  of 
particular  facility  using  a  particular 
ype,    prudently    purchased,    the 
could    not   later   disallow 
prudently  incurred  costs  because 
intervening  5-  or  10-year  period, 
fuels  have  since  become  cheaper. 
Decisions  of  the  sort  I  have  just  de- 
would  make  a  mockery  of  the 
process   and   undercut   the 
contractual    certainty    re- 
for  companies  to  make  capital 
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( omanager  of  the  bill  and  a  sup- 
of  the  compromise  amendment. 
Senator  agree  with  my  under- 
of  the  amendment? 
WALLOP.   Yes.   The  Senator  is 
.  The  new  information  provision 
intended  to  permit  post  hoc  sec- 
essing    of   decisions    reasonable 
at  the  time,   but  is  rather  in- 
to assure  that  changes  in  the 
action,   or   its   costs,    terms, 
cJ)nditions,   or  misstatements   by 
of  a  particular  action,  are 
insulated   from   appropriate   scru- 
!hanges  over  time  to  fuel  prices, 
sirnilar  economic  conditions  are  a 
risk  which  should  be  judged  at 
of  the  initial  proposal.  Any 
est  would  compel  utilities  to  in- 
regulatory     out    clauses     that 
void  the  contract  if  the  State 
ssion  later  disapproved  any  cost 
on.  This  would  make  it  more  dif- 
not  easier,  for  EWG's  to  obtain 
a  result   that  would  be  at 
1  urposes  to  our  overall  intent. 
PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
fipm  Louisiana. 

JOHNSTON.    Mr.    President,    I 

this  amendment  has  been  fully 

I  think  the  meaning  of  the 

commit  to  allow"  are  now  clear 

legislative  history  and  I  would 

yield  the  floor. 
PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
Wyoming. 
WALLOP.    Mr.    President,    just 
the  purpose  of  this  section,  as  I 
30th  Senators  from  Nevada  and 
ma  realize,  was  to  keep  the  ex- 
\  'holesale  generators  from  under- 
a  commitment  and  then  finding, 
having)  spent  a  large  amount  of  capital. 
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there  was  no  markeplace,  or  that  the 
utility  commission  was  not  going  to 
allow  it. 

So  it  was  to  be  both  efficient  and  fair 
that  this  original  provision  was  in- 
cluded. And  to  the  extent  that  it  does 
that,  I  am  quite  prepared  to  accept  it. 
Mr.  FOWLER.  I  raise  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Louisiana  a  con- 
cern I  have  with  the  provisions  of  the 
bill  dealing  with  reform  of  the  Public 
Utility  Holding  Company  Act  of  1935 
[PUHCA].  Under  the  existing  provi- 
sions of  the  bill,  all  companies  would 
have  the  right,  free  from  the  restric- 
tions of  PUHCA,  to  own  exempt  whole- 
sale generators,  whether  located  in  this 
country  of  not.  That  is  fine  as  far  as  it 
goes.  However,  EWG's  must  by  defini- 
tion be  exclusively  engaged  in  the  gen- 
eration of  wholesale  power.  This  limi- 
tation makes  sense  with  respect  to  the 
potential  activities  of  EWG's  in  this 
country  because  it  is  consistent  with 
our  overall  regulatory  scheme.  I  do  not 
believe,  however,  that  the  same  limita- 
tion makes  sense  for  investment  by 
U.S.  companies  in  foreign  countries. 
Provided  that  there  are  appropriate 
protections  against  financial  abuse  and 
cross  subsidy  in  place,  why  should  the 
Congress  be  concerned  if  U.S.  compa- 
nies, whether  utility  or  nonutility,  in- 
vest in  transmission  and  distribution, 
as  well  as  wholesale  generation,  in  a 
foreign  country? 

This  issue  is  of  more  than  passing  in- 
terest. By  last  count  there  were  60 
countries  around  the  world  that  were 
either  in  the  process  of  privatizing 
their  utilities  or  actively  encouraging 
independent  power  generation.  The  op- 
portunities for  investment  right  now 
stretch  from  Eastern  Europe  to  the 
United  Kingdom,  from  Australia  to 
South  America  and  the  Pacific  rim. 
Let  us  remember  that  we  are  the  undis- 
puted champions  in  this  business.  U.S. 
companies,  and  U.S.  utilities  in  par- 
ticular, are  highly  regarded  around  the 
world  for  their  expertise  in  the  man- 
agement of  electric  power  systems. 

The  remaining  problem,  of  course,  is 
that  in  foreign  countries,  U.S.  compa- 
nies have  a  difficult  time  using  appro- 
priate investment  vehicles  because  of 
the  restrictions  of  the  Holding  Com- 
pany Act.  While  the  obstructions  of 
PUHCA  to  investment  in  a  foreign  util- 
ity business  are  not  as  bad  as  they  are 
in  the  case  of  domestic  investment,  all 
U.S.  companies  have  some  degree  of 
difficulty.  In  some  cases,  the  impedi- 
ments of  PUHCA  will  clearly  be  a  deal 
breaker. 

As  a  result,  we  may  lose  out  once 
again  on  opportunities  for  inter- 
national trade  and  investment.  What 
does  that  mean?  It  means  loss  of  prof- 
its that  would  improve  our  balance  of 
payments  with  other  countries — prob- 
ably on  the  order  of  billions  of  dollars 
a  year.  More  importantly,  it  means  the 
loss  of  jobs.  An  awful  lot  of  the  60 
countries  I  have  mentioned  are  rebuild- 
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ing  or  significantly  expanding  their 
systems.  The  new  turbines,  cables,  and 
transformers  for  these  systems  have  to 
be  built  someplace,  and  I  would  like  to 
see  it  be  right  here.  If  U.S.  companies 
are  not  in  on  the  competition  I  can  as- 
sure you  that  such  a  result  will  be  very 
unlikely.  In  case  anyone  is  wondering. 
I  should  point  out  that  our  inter- 
national competitors,  especially  the 
Japanese,  are  already  out  there  com- 
peting in  this  new  market. 

Given  all  that  I  have  said,  I  ask  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Louisiana 
why  we  should  not  remove  the  impedi- 
ments under  the  Holding  Company  Act 
to  investment  in  foreign  utilities  and 
utility  operations  in  the  same  way  we 
have  removed  the  impediments  to 
EWG's.  I  realize  that  this  is  an  emerg- 
ing and  complex  issue  which  may  not 
be  suitable  for  an  amendment  at  this 
time,  but  can  this  matter  be  addressed 
in  conference? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  would  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  that  I  agree 
wholeheartedly  with  his  concerns.  Un- 
less we  do  something,  we  may  lose  out 
on  what  could  be  a  golden  opportunity 
for  American  companies  and  the  Amer- 
ican worker.  To  cite  one  example  of 
which  I  am  aware:  Officials  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Argentina  recently  took 
the  unusual  step  of  actually  complain- 
ing to  our  State  Department  about  the 
effect  of  the  Holding  Company  Act  of 
discouraging  United  States  utilities 
from  investing  in  Argentina's  ongoing 
utility  privatization  effort.  In  another 
example,  an  American-led  consortium 
headed  by  Intercontinental  Electric  is 
concluding  negotiations  with  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Indonesia  on  a  project 
which  will  provide  over  10,000  American 
jobs  during  its  2  to  3  year  construction 
phase.  The  consortium  will  sell  $1  bil- 
lion in  power  annually  to  Indonesia, 
and  the  total  profit  repatriation  poten- 
tial—dollars returning  to  America- 
will  be  $30  billion  over  30  years.  These 
figures  illustrate  what  sort  of  opportu- 
nities are  out  there.  At  the  sane  time, 
however,  the  intercontinental  group 
has  been  able  to  ^void  PUHCA  prob- 
lems only  with  some  difficulty.  Other 
enterprises  may  not  be  so  fortunate. 

I  think  it  is  imperative,  therefore,  for 
Congress  to  address  the  issue  of  invest- 
ment in  foreign  utilities  and  utility  op- 
erations as  part  of  PUHCA  reform. 
Nonetheless,  I  am  glad  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  recognizes  the  inevi- 
table difficulty  and  complexity  of  any- 
thing involving  the  Holding  Company 
Act.  At  this  point  I  believe  the  most 
appropriate  action  would  be  to  take 
this  matter  up  in  conference  with  the 
House,  but  I  would  like  to  know  the 
thoughts  of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
on  this  subject. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  I  would  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  that  it  is  a 
tragedy  for  opportunities  in  inter- 
national utility  investment  to  be  sty- 
mied  by    the   Holding   Company    Act. 
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Nevertheless,  I,  too,  recognize  the  com- 
plexity of  this  subject.  Therefore,  I 
concur  in  the  Senator's  intention  to 
bring  the  issue  up  in  conference. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  on  my  behalf.  Senator  Johnston 
sent  to  the  desk  an  amendment  to  title 
15  of  the  pending  bill  S.  2166.  This 
amendment  was  adopted  by  voice  vote. 
I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  describe  the  need  for  this  amend- 
ment. 

Title  15  of  the  National  Energy 
Strategy  Act  of  1992  amends  the  Public 
Utility  Holding  Company  Act— better 
known  as  PUHCA— to  allow  a  new  class 
of  independent  power  producers  to  gen- 
erate and  sell  electric  energy  outside 
the  restrictions  of  the  Holding  Com- 
pany Act.  While  some  commentators 
have  suggested  that  these  changes  are 
minor,  I  believe  the  creation  of  these 
new  independent  power  producers — 
called  exempt  wholesale  generators — 
will  result  in  fundamental  trans- 
formation of  the  utility  industry  in 
this  country. 

My  role  as  chairman  of  the  Banking 
Committee  gives  me  a  special  interest 
in  this  issue.  As  my  colleagues  know, 
and  as  Senator  Johnston  has  acknowl- 
edged, PUHCA  is  under  the  exclusive 
jurisdiction  of  the  Banking  Committee. 
At  first  blush,  this  may  seem  odd. 
Many  people  mistakenly  believe  that 
PUHCA  deals  solely  with  energy  issues. 
In  fact,  PUHCA  is  a  securities  statute 
administered  by  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission  and  is  concerned 
with  the  corporate  structuring  and  fi- 
nancing of  companies  that  own  public 
utilities. 

Enacted  after  the  scandals  in  the 
utility  industry  in  the  1920's  and  1930's, 
PUHCA  protects  investors  who  hold  se- 
curities of  holding  companies  as  well 
as  consumers  of  electric  energy  and 
natural  and  manufactured  gas.  I  would 
oppose  legislation  that  has  the  effect  of 
lessening  these  needed  protections. 
However,  as  revised  by  my  amendment, 
I  do  not  believe  that  these  protections 
are  lessened. 

As  the  law  has  developed,  PUHCA  has 
little  impact  on  protecting  investors. 
The  Federal  securities  laws,  enacted 
within  a  few  months  of  PUHCA,  require 
disclosure  of  corporate  structures  and 
financing  that  are  subject  to  regula- 
tion under  PUHCA.  However,  this  stat- 
ute still  has  a  vital  role  to  play  in  in- 
suring that  ratepayers — customers  of 
electric  energy — have  access  to  suffi- 
cient energy  at  the  lowest  cost  pos- 
sible. 

The  Banking  Committee  held  three 
hearings  to  consider  their  issue.  My 
focus  during  those  hearings— as  it  is 
today — is  to  insure  that  amendments 
to  PUHCA  advance  the  interests  of  en- 
ergy customers.  We  must  ensure  that 
the  customers  of  our  public  utilities 
have  access  to  reliable,  low  cost  en- 
ergy. 

After  studying  the  complex  issues 
surrounding  PUHCA  reform,  I  have  be- 


come a  cautious  supporter  of  PUHCA 
reform.  The  concept  underlying  these 
amendments  is  that  fair  competition  in 
the  generation  of  electric  power  will 
reduce  electricity  rates  for  customers. 
I  believe  this  is  an  achievable  goal. 

Moreover,  exempting  this  new  class 
of  power  producers  from  PUHCA  will 
not  leave  these  exempt  wholesale  gen- 
erators unregulated.  These  facilities, 
referred  to  as  EWG's,  will  be  subject  to 
all  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Power 
Act  and  all  State  laws  and  regulations. 
This  should  be  viewed  in  contrast  to 
the  qualifying  facilities — created  under 
the  Public  Utility  Regulatory  Policies 
Act  of  1978— which  are  exempt  from 
these  laws.  In  fact,  if  this  legislation  is 
enacted,  energy  developers  may  prefer 
to  build  EWG's  instead  of  QF's,  thus  in- 
creasing the  degree  of  regulation  in 
this  industry. 

For  these  reasons,  1  want  to  com- 
mend the  efforts  of  Senator  Johnston 
and  the  Energy  Committee  for  their 
work  on  title  15.  I  know  they  share  my 
goal  of  insuring  the  lowest  possible 
electricity  rates  for  customers. 

Nonetheless,  title  15  left  me  with  cer- 
tain deep  concerns.  I  was  particularly 
troubled  by  the  possibility  of  cross-sub- 
sidization or  self-dealing  between  an 
EWG  and  an  affiliated  public  utility. 
Amendments  to  the  Holding  Company 
Act  must  ensure  that  utilities  cannot 
force  their  captive  customer  base  to 
fund  activities  that  do  not  directly 
benefit  those  customers.  I  was  also 
concerned  that  the  proposed  legislation 
did  not  sufficiently  clarify  a  State's 
regulatory  authority  over  retail  rates 
or  allow  the  State  to  gain  broad  access 
to  the  books  and  records  relevant  to 
the  exercise  of  the  State's  authority. 

The  amendment  adopted  last  week 
deals  with  these  issues.  First,  this 
amendment  provides  the  States  with 
greater  authority  and  control  over 
power  sale  transactions  between  public 
utilities  and  affiliated  exempt  whole- 
sale generators.  New  paragraph  (a)  pro- 
hibits a  public  utility  from  entering 
into  a  contract  to  purchase  electric  en- 
ergy from  an  affiliated  exempt  whole- 
sale generators.  New  paragraph  (b)  pro- 
vides that  a  public  utility  may  enter 
into  a  contract  to  purchase  electric 
power  if  every  State  commission  hav- 
ing jurisdiction  over  the  retail  rates  of 
such  electric  utility  company  makes  a 
specific  determination  in  advance  of 
the  electric  utility  company  entering 
into  such  contract  that  the  transaction 
will  benefit  consumers,  is  in  the  public 
interest,  and  does  not  violate  any 
State  law  including  where  applicable, 
least  cost  planning.  My  amendment 
also  prohibits  reciprocal  arrangements 
to  avoid  the  affiliate  transaction  prohi- 
bitions. 

The  amendment  also  clarifies  that 
Federal  law  does  not  limit  the  author- 
ity of  a  State  commission  to  allow  or 
disallow  the  inclusion  of  the  cost  of 
electric  energy  purchased  at  wholesale 


in  retail  rates  subject  to  such  State's 
commission's  jurisdiction. 

Finally,  the  amendment  broadens  ac- 
cess by  State  commissions  to  any 
records  of  the  EWG  and  affiliated  elec- 
tric utility  company  relevant  to  the 
exercise  of  the  State  commiasion's  au- 
thority. The  amendment  also  makes 
clear  that  this  right  to  the  records  of 
the  EWG  or  its  utility  affiliates  does 
not  in  any  way  limit  the  right  to  ob- 
tain records  and  other  information 
under  Federal  law,  contracts  or  other- 
wise. 

I  have  received  dozens  of  letters  of 
support  for  this  amendment  from 
among  other,  Coleman  Young,  the 
mayor  of  Detroit,  and  13  other  mayors 
or  city  managers  in  Michigan;  General 
Motors,  the  largest  user  of  electric  en- 
ergy in  Michigan;  National  Steel  Corp., 
one  of  the  largest  users  of  electric  en- 
ergy in  the  country:  and  numerous 
consumer  and  environmentalist  groups, 
including  Consumer  Federation  of 
American,  the  National  Wildlife  Foun- 
dation, the  Sierra  Club,  the  Union  of 
Concerned  Scientists,  the  Wilderness 
Society  and  the  U.S.  Public  Interest 
Research  Group.  I  would  like  to  place 
in  the  Record  a  list  of  supporters  of 
this  amendment  in  the  Record  imme- 
diately following  my  remarks. 

In  conclusion,  I  want  to  thank  Sen- 
ator Johnston  for  his  consideration  of 
and  agreement  to  this  amendment.  I 
believe  these  changes  strengthen  the 
pro-competitive  purposes  of  title  15 
while  increasing  protections  available 
to  energy  customers.  I  also  want  to 
note  the  excellent  efforts  of  Bill 
Conway,  counsel  to  the  Energy  Com- 
mittee, for  his  fine  efforts  and  coopera- 
tion on  this  amendment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Michigan  Letters 

MAYORS 

City  of  Detroit.  Coleman  A.  Young,  Mayor. 

City  of  Eaton  Rapids,  MI.  Larry  L.  HoUey, 
Mayor. 

City  of  Dowagiac,  MI,  James  E.  Burke. 
Mayor. 

Hillsdale,  MI,  Nicholas  L.  Ferro  n.  Mayor. 

City  of  Coldwater,  MI,  Louise  Wallace, 
Mayor. 

City  of  Hart,  MI,  Alvin  Klota,  Mayor. 

City  of  Holland,  MI,  Neal  Berghoef.  Mayor. 

CITY/VILLAGE  MANAGERS 

City  of  Saint  Louis,  MI,  Larry  A.- 
Wernette,  City  Manager. 

City  of  Harbor  Springs.  MI,  Frederick  W. 
Geuder,  City  Manager. 

City  of  Marshall.  MI.  Chester  E.  Travis. 
City  Manager. 

Village  of  Chelsea.  MI.  Harry  L.  (Jack) 
Myers.  Village  Manager. 

City  of  Coldwater.  MI.  William  Stewart. 
City  Manager. 

City  of  Petoskey.  MI.  George  Korthauer. 
City  Manager. 

Clinton  Village  Offlce— Clinton.  MI,  Kevin 
Cornish,  Village  Manager. 

City  of  Portland,  MI,  Rex  Wambaugh,  City 
Manager. 
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MISCB  IjANEOUS  city  OFFICIALS:  CLERKS/ 
TRK  SURERS,  ADMINISTRATORS,  SUPER- 
inn  MDENTS,  COUNCILMEN.  AND  CONSULTANTS 

Cits  of  Eaton  Rapids,  MI,  MarietU  White, 
City  C  lerlt/Treasurer. 

Cits  of  Marshall,  MI,  Terry  Smith,  Elec- 
trical Administrator. 

Villi  ge  of  Union  City,  MI,  James  E.  Spen- 
cer. Superintendent. 

Unl(jn  City,  MI,  Bradley  C.  Waite,  Council- 
man. 

Cltyjof  Petoskey,  MI,  Frank  McCune,  Staff 
Consu  tant. 

Villi  ge  of  Paw  Paw,  MI,  Charles  R. 
Cusan^no,  Clerk/Comptroller. 

LARGE  INDUSTRIES 

DowlU.S.A.,  Dow  Chemical,  Midland,  MI, 
W.S.  £  tavropoulos.  President. 

Gem  ral  Motors  Corp.— Detroit,  MI  (2/6/92), 
Gerhaf  d  Stein,  Director  of  Energy. 

UTILITIES  IN  MICHIGAN 

Michigan  South  Central  Power  Agency. 
Lltchf  eld,  MI,  J. P.  Bierl,  General  Manager. 

Woli  erine  Power— Cadillac,  MI,  Raymond 
G.  Toi  'ne,  EUtecutive  V.P.  and  General  Man- 
ager. 

Tri 
land, 

O 


( 'ounty     Electric     Cooperative — Port- 
Ifl,  R.W.  Matheny.  General  Manager. 
A     Electric     Cooperative,     Inc. — 
Neway|:o,  Ml,  Robert  L.  Lance,  General  Man- 
ager. 
Thi 
chael 
Put 
Georg< 


Thui  lb  Electric  Cooperative,  Ubly.  MI, 
1  Irause,  General  Manager. 

Public  Lighting  Department.  Detroit,  MI, 
Cascos,  P.E.,  Deputy  Superintendent. 

Coniimers  Power,  William  T.  McCormick, 
Jr.,  Ch  iirman  &  CEO. 

Mr.  : ).  Wayne  MacDonald,  Utica  Michigan, 
Consul  lers  Power  Area  Manager. 

Wise  msin  Electric  Power  Company,  Mi- 
chael fi.  Nix,  Washington  D.C.  Representa- 
tive 

Wiscl>nsin  Public  Power  Inc.  System,  Sun 


PralrU , 

M 
MI. 


City 
(Board 
ager. 

City 
Servicis 

The 
Power 
utive 

Gran  I 
Power, 

City 
Electri ; 

Lans 
MI,  Joseph 

City 


Commipsion 

City 
nicipal 

Hillsdale 
Rlchar 

Hillsi  ale 
Ronald 
rector 

Hillslale 
David 

ColdiJater 
Dwight 
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Mi- 


WI. 


Midi  Igan  Public  Power  Agency,  Kentwood. 
,  Ga  -y  L.  Zimmerman,  Jr. 

Mich  [gan  Municipal  Electric  Association, 
Kentw<  lod,  MI,  Gary  L.  Zimmerman,  Jr. 

Mich  igan  Electric  Cooperative  Associa- 
tion, I  msing.  MI,  Raymond  G.  Kuhl,  Execu- 
tive VI  :e  President  and  General  Manager. 

Nort  lern  States  Power  Company,  Elaine 
M.  Ziei  riba.  Executive  Director,  Federal  Gov- 
ernmei  t  Affairs;  Jim  Howard,  Chairman  and 
Chief  Executive  Officer. 

MUNICIPALLY  OWNED  UTILITIES 

of   Niles,    MI    Utilities   Department 
of  Public  Works).  Brian  B.  Day,  Man- 


)f  Dowagiac,  MI  Department  of  Public 

Mel  L.  Lyons,  Director. 
}ity  of  Traverse  City,  MI  Light  and 
Department,  Charles  R.  Frlcke,  Ebtec- 
IJirector. 

Haven,  MI  Board  of  Light  and 
Phil  Trumpfheller,  General  Manager, 
of  Charlevoix,  MI,  Eklward  Whitley, 

&  Water  Superintendent, 
ng  Board  of  Water  &  Light,  Lansing. 

Pandy,  Jr.,  General  Manager, 
of  Wyandotte,  MI  Municipal  Service 
Thomas  A.  Kuzmiak,  President. 
)f  Wyandotte,  MI  Department  of  Mu- 
Service,  Ted  S.  Olszewski. 

MI   Board   of  Public   Utilities, 
A.  Kneen,  President. 

MI  Board  of  Public  Utilities, 
D.  Neer.  Vice  Chairman,  MSCPA,  Di- 
f  Utilities. 

MI   Board   of  Public    Utilities, 
Lambert,  CPA  PC. 

MI  Board  of  Public  Utilities, 
Woodman,  Director. 


City  of  Zeeland,  MI  Board  of  Public  Works, 
David  R.  Walters,  General  Manager. 

City  of  Marquette,  MI  Board  of  Light  and 
Power,  David  E.  Hickey,  Executive  Director. 

Bay  City  Electric  Light  &  Power.  Bay 
City,  MI,  Thomas  L.  Kasper,  Director  of 
Electric  Utilities. 

Kent  County,  MI  Board  of  Public  Works, 
William  R.  Byl,  Chairman. 

City  of  South  Haven,  MI.  Karl  J.  Dehn, 
Public  Works  Operations  Manager. 

Michigan  Municipal  Cooperative  Group 
(MMCG).  Joseph  D.  Wolfe,  Chair,  MMCG 
Steering  Committee,  Lansing,  MI. 

Board  of  Public  Works,  Holland,  MI,  Tim 
Morawski,  P.E.,  General  Manager. 

MISCELLANEOUS:  INDEPENDENT  POWER 
PRODUCERS,  CONSTITUENTS,  SMALL  BUSINESSES 

Nordic  Power,  Inc.,  Ann  Arbor,  MI,  John  A. 
Baardson,  President. 

Howard  M.  Teeter.  Former  Mayor  of 
Coldwater,  MI. 

J.  G.  Northrup,  Clark  Lake,  MI. 

Voltek,  Division  of  Seklsui  America  Corp., 
Coldwater,  MI,  James  M.  Dostal. 

Branch  County  Economic  Growth  Alliance, 
Coldwater,  MI,  Warren  J.  Cook,  Jr.,  Execu- 
tive Director. 

Quality  Spring/Togo,  Inc.,  Coldwater,  MI, 
Pamela  L.  Lampman,  Section  Manager  Ad- 
ministrative Services. 

Coldwater  Rendering  Co.,  Coldwater,  MI. 

Dart  &  Rumsey,  P.C.,  Coldwater,  MI,  Keith 
R.  Dart. 

Graphics  3.  Inc..  Coldwater.  MI,  Larry 
Iveson,  President. 

Fireside-Pierce  A.ssociates,  Coldwater,  MI, 
Julie  M.  Younger,  Broker. 

Coldwater  Public  Utilities  customers'  let- 
ters to  Riegle:  E.  Harold  Munn,  Jr.,  Charles 
Stearns,  John  Schroll.  Walton  Lane,  David 
McKay,  Stanley  Reeder,  Richard  Straw, 
Julie  M.  Young.  Steven  Harris,  Sue  Rubley. 

Mr.  Charles  Downey,  Okemos,  MI. 

Mr.  Paul  N.  Preketes,  Rochester  Hills,  MI. 

Mr.  Lawrence  T.  Schuster,  Frankenmuth. 
MI. 

Mr.  Phillip  D.  Flenner.  PE. 

Mr.  David  T.  Lathrop.  Jackson,  MI. 

Mr.  John  W.  Hadder,  Williamsburg,  MI. 

Mr.  James  L.  Fontaine,  South  Haven,  MI. 

Jo  Rand.  Jackson,  MI. 

Mr.  Tim  Kowaleski,  Plymouth,  MI. 

Mr.  Brian  K.  Revels,  Monroe,  MI. 

DC  Bishop,  Mason,  MI  (1/29/92). 

LETTERS  OF  SUPPORT  FROM  OUTSIDE  MICHIGAN 
PUHCA  Reform  Coordinating  Council, 
Washington.  D.C. — L.  Andrew  Zausner.  Coor- 
dinator: Ad  Hoc  Committee  for  a  Competi- 
tive Electric  Supply  System  (ACCESS);  Nat- 
ural Gas  Supply  Association  (NGSA);  Elec- 
tric Generation  Association  (EGA);  National 
Independent  Energy  Producers  (NIEP);  Inter- 
state Natural  Gas  Association  of  America 
(INGAA);  Utility  Working  Group  (UWG). 

Electricity  Consumers  Resources  Council 
(ELCON),  Washington,  D.C— John  A.  Ander- 
son, E^xecutive  Director:  Air  Products  and 
Chemicals;  Airco  Industrial  Gases,  Inc.; 
American  National  Can  Corp.;  Amoco  Corp.; 
Anheiser  Busch  Companies.  Inc.;  Armco, 
Inc.;  Bethlehem  Steel  Corp.;  Cone  Mills 
Corp.;  Dow  Chemical,  U.S.A.;  Eastman 
Chemical  Co.;  E.I.  DuPont  De  Nemours  & 
Co.;  FMC  Corp.;  General  Motors  Corp.; 
Hoechst  Celanese  Corp.;  LTV  Steel  Co.; 
Owens  Corning  Fiberglas;  A.E.  Staley  Manu- 
facturing Co.;  The  Timken  Co.;  Union  Car- 
bide Co. 

National  Independent  Energy  Producers 
(NIEP),  Washington,  D.C— Steven  D.  Burton, 
General  Counsel,  Sithe/Energies  Group, 
Chair,  NIEP:   Ahlstrom  Development  Corp.; 


American  REF-FUEL;  Bonneville  Pacific 
Corp.;  CRSS  Capital;  Coastal  Power  Produc- 
tion Co.;  Cogen  Technologies,  Inc.;  Consoli- 
dated Hydro,  Inc.;  Destec  Energy,  Inc.;  Duke 
Energy.  Inc.;  Hadson  Power  Systems.  Inc.; 
Intercontinental  Energy  Corp;  Sithe/Energy 
Group;  U.S.  Generating  Company;  Westmore- 
land Energy.  Inc.;  Wheelabrator  Tech- 
nologies. Inc. 

American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  Wash- 
ington, D.C— Milton  Deaner,  President. 

National  Association  of  Regulatory  Utility 
Commissioners  (NARUC).  Committee  on 
Electricity,  Washington,  D.C— Ashley  C 
Brown,  Chair,  Committee  on  Electricity. 

Chemical  Manufacturers  Association, 
Washington,  D.C— Robert  A.  Roland,  Presi- 
dent. 

Electric  Generation  Association  (EGA), 
Washington,  D.C— Carlos  A.  Riva,  J. 
Makowski  Associates,  Inc.  President;  ABB 
Energy  Ventures,  Inc.;  BHP-Utah  Inter- 
national. Inc.;  BMc  Strategies.  Inc.;  Brown  & 
Root  Energy  Development,  Inc.;  Canadian 
Imperial  Bank  of  Commerce;  CMS  Genera- 
tion Company;  CNG  Energy  Co.;  Cogentrix, 
Inc.;  Coopere  &  Lybrand;  Diamond  Energy, 
Inc.;  Dominion  Resources,  Inc.;  Duke  Energy 
Corp.;  ENERGY  Investors  Management,  Inc.; 
Fru-Con  Construction  Corp.;  Gas  Energy, 
Inc.;  HYDRA-CO  Enterprises,  Inc.;  LG&E 
Power  Systems,  Inc.;  J.  Makowski  Associ- 
ates, Inc.;  Reading  Energy  Company;  Source 
Cogeneratlon  Company;  Tenneco  Independ- 
ent Power  Company;  Texaco  Cogeneratlon 
and  Power  Company;  Thermo  Electron; 
TransCanada  PipeLines  Limited;  U.S.  Gener- 
ating Company;  Zurn/NEPCO. 

BHP-Utah  International  Inc.,  Washington, 
D.C.  (Member  of  EGA)— Barbara  W.  Johnson, 
Washington  Representative. 

American  Public  Power  Association 
(APPA).  Washington.  D.C— Larry  Hobart. 
Executive  Director. 

Tenneco  Gas,  Washington.  D.C.  (Member  of 
EGA)— Alex  DeBoissiere,  Washington  Rep- 
resentative. 

TransCanada  Pipelines,  Washington,  D.C. 
(Member  of  EGA>— Leonard  B.  Levine,  Direc- 
tor, U.S.  Government  Affairs. 

Environmental  Action,  Takoma  Park, 
Maryland— Leon  Lowery,  Environmental  Ac- 
tion; Dr.  Mark  Cooper,  Consumer  Federation 
of  America;  Sharon  Newsome,  National  Wild- 
life Federation;  Michael  Marriotte,  Nuclear 
Information  and  Resource  Service;  Marty 
Gelfand.  Safe  Energy  Council;  David  Gar- 
diner. The  Sierra  Club;  Alden  Meyer,  Union 
of  Concerned  Scientists;  David  Hamilton, 
U.S.  Public  Interest  Research  Group;  Don 
Hellmann,  The  Wilderness  Society. 

Dominion  Resources,  Richmond,  Virginia — 
Everard  Munsey,  Vice  President,  Public  Pol- 
icy. 

Utility  Working  Group,  Arlington,  Vir- 
ginia—Daniel V.  Flanagan,  Jr.,  Utility 
Working  Group:  Arizona  Public  Service  Com- 
pany, Baltimore  Gas  &  Electric  Company, 
CMS  Energy/Consumers  Power;  Dominion 
Resources,  Inc.,  Virginia  Power;  Duke  Power 
Company;  Entergy  Corporation:  Arkansas 
Power  &  Light  Company,  Louisiana  Power  Si 
Light  Company,  Mississippi  Power  &  Light, 
New  Orleans  Public  Service;  General  Public 
Utilities  Corporation:  Jersey  Central  Power 
&  Light  Company,  Metropolitan  Edison  Com- 
pany, Pennsylvania  Electric  Company,  Lou- 
isville Gas  &  Electric  Company;  New  Eng- 
land Electric  System:  Granite  State  Electric 
Co.,  Massachusetts  Electric  Co.,  NaiTagan- 
sett  Electric  Co.,  New  England  Power  Co., 
Northern  States  Power  Company,  Northern 
States  Power  Company — Wisconsin;  Orange 
and  Rockland  Utilities,  Inc.;  Pacific  Gas  and 


Electric  Co.;  Portland  Gas  and  Electric  Co.; 
PSI  Energy,  Inc.;  Sierra  Pacific  Power  Com- 
pany. 

Alabama  Municipal  Electric  Authority, 
Montgomery,  Alabama— Robert  W.  Claussen, 
General  Manager. 

Riviera  Utilities,  Foley,  Alabama— H.  Se- 
well  St.  John,  Jr..  General  Manager. 

Public  Service  Commission  of  Yazoo  City. 
Mississippi— R.D.  Priest,  Manager. 

City  of  New  Martinsville,  West  Virginia 
Municipal  Electric  Utility,  William  L. 
Drennen,  Manager. 

Cogen  Technologies,  Inc.,  Houston,  Texas- 
Robert  T.  Sherman,  Vice  President. 

Destec  Energy,  Inc.,  Houston,  Texas— CF. 
Goff,  President. 

Brown  &  Root  Power,  Houston.  Texas- 
Richard  L.  Sitton.  Vice  President,  Market- 
ing &  Strategy  Planning. 

J.  Makowski  Company,  Inc.,  Boston,  Mas- 
sachusetts—John B.  Howe,  Director,  Regu- 
latory and  Government  Affairs. 

Cogentrix,  Inc.,  Charlotte,  North  Caro- 
lina— James  E.  Franklin,  Sr.,  Vice  President, 
Manager  of  Utility  Marketing. 

Electricities  of  North  Carolina,  Inc.,  North 
Carolina;  Alice  Garland,  Director,  Govern- 
ment Affairs. 

Fru-Con  Construction  Corporation,  Fru- 
Con  Engineering,  Inc.,  St.  Louis,  Missouri- 
Bradley  Lambert,  Vice  President,  Energy  & 
Environmental  Group. 

City  of  Homestead,  Florida— Alex  Muxo, 
Jr.,  City  Manager. 

Utility  Board  of  the  City  of  Key  West, 
Florida— Robert  R.  Padron,  General  Man- 
ager. 

Florida  Municipal  Power  Agency,  Orlando, 
Florida— John  C  L'Engle,  General  Manager. 

Fort  Pierce  Utilities  Authority,  Fort 
Pierce,  Florida— Harry  Schindehette,  P.E., 
Director  of  Utilities. 

City  Utilities  Commission,  Corbin,  Ken- 
tucky—George P.  Rains,  General  Manager. 

Frankfort  Plant  Board,  Frankfort.  Ken- 
tucky—Warner J.  Caines,  General  Manager. 

City  of  Bardstown,  Kentucky— Charles  J. 
Brauch,  Mayor. 

Falmouth  Police  Department,  Falmouth, 
Kentucky— Dr.  Peter  Fullwood,  Mayor. 

City  of  Barbourville,  Kentucky— Phillip  E. 
Connley,  Mayor. 

National  Steel  Corp.  Pittsburgh.  Penn- 
sylvania—Joseph Dudak.  Director  of  Energy. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Michigan  for 
his  comments.  His  assistance  and  coun- 
sel on  the  provisions  of  the  bill  dealing 
with  PUHCA  reform  have  been  invalu- 
able. The  amendment  that  we  were 
able  to  develop  cooperatively  with  him 
makes  for  a  better  bill.  I  also  want  to 
extend  my  thanks  and  respect  to  Shar- 
on Heaton.  one  of  the  Senator's  counsel 
on  the  Banking  Committee.  Her  con- 
tributions have  been  critical  to  suc- 
cessful conclusion  of  PUHCA  reform. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  debate?  If  not,  the  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  (No.  1634)  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  move  to  reconsider 
the  vote. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  sin- 
cerely thank  the  distinguished  Senator 
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from  Nevada  for  working  out  this  very 
difficult  and  important  amendment. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  take  one  more  opportunity  to  clar- 
ify a  possible  misunderstanding.  On 
February  6,  the  Senate  adopted  two 
amendments  to  section  15106  that  oper- 
ate together  to  codify  the  Narragansett 
doctrine  and  the  Pike  County  doctrine. 

The  Wallop  amendment  codifies  the 
Narragansett  principle  that  Federal  de- 
termination of  the  justness  and  reason- 
ableness of  wholesale  rates  and  charges 
should  not  be  open  to  change  by  a 
State's  findings  to  the  contrary. 

The  Sanford-Riegle  amendment  also 
adopted  on  February  6  carries  forward 
the  Pike  County  doctrine  that,  not- 
withstanding the  Narragansett  doc- 
trine. State  commissions  may,  under 
State  law,  oversee  the  wholesale  pur- 
chasing activities  of  their  native  utili- 
ties. Thus,  when  combined  with  other 
State-authority  EWG  activities,  in- 
cluding the  right  to  operate  facilities 
and  conduct  business  within  a  particu- 
lar State,  must  be,  and  will  be,  subject 
to  the  appropriate  control  of  State  reg- 
ulatory authorities  in  accordance  with 
applicable  State  law.  For  example,  the 
Wallop  amendment  does  not  preclude  a 
State  regulatory  commission  from  con- 
ducting proceedings  or  adopting  stand- 
ards in  accordance  with  paragraph 
15107  of  the  bill. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1635 

(Purpose:  To  permit  registered  public  utility 
holding  companies  to  own  certain  interests 
in  qualifying  cogeneratlon  facilities  and 
qualifying  small  power  production  facili- 
ties) 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  on  be- 
half of  Senator  Nickles  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  John- 
ston], for  Mr.  NiCKLES,  proposes  an  amend- 
ment numbered  1635: 
On  page  394,  between  lines  14  and  15,  insert: 
SEC.  15109.  That  Public  Law  99-186,  99th 
Congress,  99  Stat.  1180,  as  amended  by  Public 
Law  99-553,  99th  Congress,  100  Stat.  3087,  be 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

SECTION  1.  Notwithstanding  section  11(b)(1) 
of  the  Public  Utility  Holding  Company  Act 
of  1936,  a  company  registered  under  said  Act, 
or  a  subsidiary  company  of  such  registered 
company,  may  acquire  or  retain,  in  any  geo- 
graphic area,  an  Interest  in  any  qualifying 
cogeneratlon  facilities  and  qualifying  small 
power  production  facilities  as  defined  pursu- 
ant to  the  Public  Utility  Regulatory  Policies 
Act  of  1978,  and  shall  qualify  for  any  exemp- 
tion relating  to  the  Public  Utility  Holding 
Company  Act  prescribed  pursuant  to  section 
210  of  the  Public  Utility  Regulatory  Policies 
Act. 

SEC.  2.  Nothing  herein  shall  be  construed 
to  affect  the  applicability  of  section  3(17)(C) 
or  section  3(18)(b)  of  the  Federal  Power  Act 
or  any  provision  of  the  Public  Utility  Hold- 
ing Company  Act,  other  than  section  11(b)(1), 
to  the  acquisition  or  retention  of  any  such 
interest  by  any  such  company. 


Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  would  remove  certain  re- 
strictions on  the  ability  of  registered 
holding  companies  to  invest  in  qualify- 
ing small  power  production  facilities 
under  PURPA. 

Under  PURPA,  qualifying  facilities 
[QF's]  can  receive  exemption  from  the 
provisions  of  the  Public  Utility  Hold- 
ing Company  Act  of  1935.  This  provi- 
sion is  enough  to  allow  most  utilities 
and  nonutilities  to  invest  in  QF's.  How- 
ever, investment  by  registered  holding 
companies  in  QF's  is  independently  re- 
stricted by  the  provisions  of  section 
11(b)(1)  of  PUHCA  which  require  reg- 
istered companies  to  limit  their  oper- 
ations to  a  single,  integrated  public 
utility  system  and  only  those  busi- 
nesses that  are  reasonably  incidental, 
or  economically  necessary  or  appro- 
priate to  the  operations  of  such  a  sys- 
tem. Under  these  provisions,  registered 
holding  companies,  unlike  other  utili- 
ties, would  largely  be  restricted  to  in- 
vesting in  QF's  within  their  own  serv- 
ice territories. 

In  1986,  Congress  recognized  the  in- 
herent conflict  between  section  11(b)(1) 
of  PUHCA  and  the  exemption  provided 
in  PURPA. 

Public  Law  99-553  allows  registered 
holding  companies  to  invest  in  qualify- 
ing cogeneratlon  facilities  notwith- 
standing the  provisions  of  section 
11(b)(1).  However,  that  law— in  an  ap- 
parent oversight — does  not  apply  to  in- 
vestment in  qualifying  small  power 
production  facilities,  the  other  sort  of 
facilities  that  can  be  QF's  under 
PURPA. 

There  is  no  policy  basis  for  the  dis- 
tinction between  qualifying  cogenera- 
tlon facilities  and  qualifying  small 
power  production  facilities  under  cur- 
rent law.  Both  are  equally  favored 
under  PURPA,  and  there  is  no  conceiv- 
able basis  for  distinguishing  between 
them  for  purposes  of  investment  by 
registered  holding  companies. 

The  proposed  amendment  repeats  the 
exact  langufige  of  Public  Law  99-553  ex- 
cept for  the  inclusion  of  qualifying 
small  power  production  with  qualifying 
cogeneratlon. 

It  should  be  noted  that  both  the 
amendment  and  Public  Law  99-553 
maintain  the  otherwise  applicable  lim- 
itation on  utility  ownership  of  QF's  to 
50  percent. 

The  amendment  has  been  cleared. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  the  mi- 
nority agrees  with  the  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  in  using  the  phrase 
"commit  to  allow"  it  is  my  under- 
standing that  it  is  intended  to  have  the 
same  meaning  as  the  word  "approve." 
The  only  difference  between  the  two  is 
that  the  phrase  "commit  to  allow"  in- 
corporates the  concept  of  the  terms 
and  conditions  that  a  State  public  util- 
ity commission  may,  in  accordance 
with  State  law,  place  on  the  approval. 
With  that  understanding  I  think  the 
amendment  is  acceptable. 
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Mr.   FORD.   Sections  6301,  6303,   and 
6304  irppose  similar  integrated  resource 
or   least   cost   planning — re- 
on    State    regulatory    au- 
nonregulated  utilities,  utili- 
hat    purchase    long-term    firm 
from  a  DOE  power  marketing 
,  and  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
It  is  my  understanding  that 
c4verage  of  these  sections  is  in- 
to be  mutually  exclusive.  They 
intended  to  impose  independent 
requirements    on    the 
entity.    For   example,    only    the 
of  section  6304  are  intended 
apply  to  the  TVA  electric  power  sys- 
qven  though  TVA  is  also  a  State 
authority  and         a 

nonreiulated  utility  under  PURPA  and 
purchases  long-term  firm  power  from 
SEPA 

Mr.  LJOHNSTON.  The  Senator's  un- 
dersta(iding  is  correct.  TVA  is  subject 
the  provisions  of  section  6304. 
[PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
debate?  If  not,  the  question  is 
agrfeeing  to  the  amendment. 

imendment  (No.  1635)  was  agreed 
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PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
f(om  Kansas  [Mr.  Dole]  is  recog- 


DOLE.   Mr.   President.   I  under- 
he  leader  time  was  reserved  this 
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February  18,  1992 


PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
,  the  leader's  time  has  been  re- 


DEMOCRAT     DISARRAY— DEADLINE 
)ACHES        FOR        ECONOMIC 
GROIVTH  PACKAGE 


DOLE.   Mr.    President,   3  weeks 
P  "esident    Bush    challenged   Con- 
Republicans  and  Democrats,   to 
his    economic    growth    plan,    a 
of  tax  incentives  designed  to 
stimulate   the   economy   and   get 
Amerii  a  moving.  It  is  displayed  on  this 
[  will  refer  to  that  again  later. 
State  of  the  Union  Address  the 
President  called  on  Congress  to  work 
m  in  a  spirit  of  bipartisanship 
deliver  for  the  good  of  the  country, 
asked  us  to  put  partisanship 
an  election  year,  and  then  he 
challe4ged  Congress  to  do  some  things 
t  used  to  doing:  Acting  quickly 
m4eting  a  deadline,  a  deadline  that 
only  31  days  away.  It  was  much 
Jow  it  is  down  to  31. 
the  American  people  heard  the 
President  loud  and  clear,  and  they  have 
ting  for  us  in  Congress  to  get 
done.  If  Congress  did  not  do  its 
the   President  said,   "from   the 
afier  that,  if  it  must  be,  the  battle 
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But,  unfortunately,  we  have  already 
witnes  led  the  first  violation  of  the 
Presidi  nt's  cease-fire  by  House  Demo- 
vho  apparently  have  no  other 
than  to  embarrass  the  Presi- 
any  cost. 


No  matter  what  they  tell  you  it  Is 
clear  now  that  some  Democrats  have 
absolutely  no  intention  of  cooperating 
with  President  Bush,  nor  any  interest 
in  working  out  a  bipartisan  plan  to 
help  the  American  people,  no  interest 
in  saving  jobs  if  they  have  to  share 
credit  with  the  President,  no  interest 
in  helping  businesses  up  and  down 
Main  Street  if  it  means  admitting  the 
President  might  be  right,  and  no  inter- 
est in  pumping  up  the  economy  if  it 
means  voting  with  the  President  for  a 
change. 

The  truth  is,  when  President  Bush 
outlined  his  plan  for  America,  his  crit- 
ics were  caught  with  their  plans  down. 
And  despite  all  the  recent  scrambling 
by  Democrats — most  of  it  behind  closed 
doors,  backed  by  a  healthy  dose  of 
leaks — there  is  still  no  consensus  on 
their  side  on  just  about  anything — ex- 
cept of  course  to  embarrass  President 
Bush  at  any  cost. 

The  truth  is  the  Democrats  are  in 
total  disarray,  from  New  Hampshire  to 
Capitol  Hill.  Congressional  Democrats 
are  now  clearly  out  of  step  with  their 
new  Presidential  frontrunner,  Paul 
Tsongas.  In  fact,  he  has  left  them  in 
the  dust  when  it  comes  to  the  econ- 
omy. 

In  fact,  he  was  asked  yesterday  if  he 
was  going  to  save  us  from  Bush.  He 
said,  "First  I  have  to  save  you  from  the 
Democrats." 

Paul  Tsongas  is  calling  on  his  fellow 
liberals  to  wake  up— to  abandon  their 
cynical  class-warfare  strategy,  and  to 
give  up  their  traditional  antibusiness, 
anticonsumer,  antigrowth  agenda. 
That  commonsense  economic  message 
may  be  picking  up  steam  on  the  cam- 
paign trail.  We  will  know  that  in  a  few 
hours.  But  it  has  had  hardly  any  im- 
pact at  all  behind  the  closed  doors 
where  Democrats  have  been  trying  to 
figure  out  what  the  American  people 
want — behind  closed  doors  in  the  inner 
sanctum. 

But  if  some  Democrats  do  not  want 
to  support  their  new  Presidential 
frontrunner,  perhaps  they  should  take 
some  direction  from  the  American  peo- 
ple for  a  change. 

In  a  new  nationwide  poll  by  the  Los 
Angeles  Times,  Americans  say  they  are 
more  concerned  about  the  soaring  Fed- 
eral deficit,  unemployment,  and  jobs, 
than  they  are  about  some  tax  break 
cooked  up  in  an  election  year.  The 
headline  over  the  Times  poll  says  it  all: 
"Tax  Reductions  Are  Not  Americans' 
Top  Priority." 

When  asked  by  the  L.A.  Times  poll 
which  issues  were  most  important  in 
this  year's  Presidential  race,  33  percent 
said  the  economy,  28  percent  men- 
tioned unemployment,  21  percent  cited 
health  care,  and  only  6  percent  men- 
tioned taxes. 

John  Brennan,  director  of  the  Times 
poll,  was  on  target  when  he  summed  up 
the  poll  this  way: 

If  Bush  and  Congress  are  interested  In  in- 
creasing consumer  confidence,  they're  going 


to  have  to  do  something  about  fears  of  unem- 
ployment, the  perception  that  unemploy- 
ment is  rampant,  and  that  people's  Jobs  are 
at  stake.  This  seems  to  be  much  more  Impor- 
tant than  some  kind  of  tax  relief. 

That  was  John  Brennan.  I  do  not 
know  his  politics  but  he  was  in  charge 
of  the  L.A.  Times  poll. 

Nevertheless,  some  Democrats  will 
insist  on  embarrassing  the  President, 
and  insist  on  pushing  election-year  tax 
cuts  that  will  add  about  S0.55  to  $1.10  a 
day  to  the  average  American  family.  In 
fact,  I  say  to  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  who  is  here  on  the  floor,  it  is  a 
little  more  than  the  cost  of  a  candy 
bar,  or  a  little  less,  depending  on  which 
candy  bar  you  buy. 

Mr.  Tsongas,  who  is  the  frontrunner 
now  in  the  Democratic  Party,  says  it  is 
97  cents  a  day.  He  figured  it  out  fairly 
carefully.  Tom  Harkin,  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  and  who  is  in  the  New 
Hampshire  race — I  do  not  agree  with 
Senator  Harkin  on  many  issues,  but  I 
remember  him  holding  up  the  dollar 
bill  in  the  debate  saying:  This  is  what 
the  middle-income  tax  is  going  to  be,  SI 
a  person,  or  SI  a  family  per  week. 

So  by  giving  them  a  few  quarters  a 
day,  we  may  force  the  Federal  deficit 
through  the  roof,  keep  them  on  the  un- 
employment lines,  and  do  absolutely 
nothing  about  creating  new  jobs.  And 
it  just  does  not  add  up  to  very  much  to 
most  Americans  regardless  of  their 
party,  whether  they  are  Democrats, 
Republicans,  or  maybe  even  Independ- 
ents. 

Now  we  hear  the  same  old  song  from 
some  of  my  colleagues  from  the  other 
side,  whining  to  the  media,  running  up 
the  media,  talking  about  how  we  are 
going  to  protect  the  rich.  The  Repub- 
licans are  protecting  the  rich;  the 
President  does  not  care  about  domestic 
issues;  and  the  Democrats  are  the  good 
guys;  and  they  are  ready  to  soak  the 
rich,  sock  it  to  business,  save  the  mid- 
dle class,  and  all  the  other  hype  we 
have  been  hearing  from  the  politics- 
first  crowd. 

While  we  welcome  our  Democratic 
friends'  new-found  concerns  for  the 
middle  class,  it  is  the  same  painful  po- 
litical strategy  we  say  with  the  pas- 
sage of  the  so-called  luxury  tax.  You 
may  remember  the  luxury  tax.  It  was 
supposed  to  sock  it  to  the  rich,  soak 
the  rich  when  they  buy  an  airplane,  a 
boat,  when  they  buy  a  fur,  a  piece  of 
jewelry,  when  they  buy  an  auto- 
mobile— stick  it  to  the  rich. 

Then  some  strange  thing  happened. 
Reality  hit.  It  did  not  bother  the  rich. 
And  the  luxury  tax  turned  into  a  work- 
ers' tax.  When  the  rich  stopped  buying 
the  yachts,  the  cars,  the  boats,  the 
planes,  and  the  assembly  lines  were 
closed,  guess  what?  It  was  the  middle- 
class  worker  heading  to  the  unemploy- 
ment line.  This  is  exactly  the  kind  of 
politics-first  agenda  the  American  peo- 
ple do  not  want. 

But  here  we  go  again.  Some  Demo- 
crats now  propounding  another  sounds- 
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good  idea  that  delivers  much  less  than 
promised.  This  time  it  is  a  reduction  of 
1  percent  in  the  tax  rate  of  corpora- 
tions. Yes,  it  sounds  good.  But  what 
does  it  really  do? 

It  does  not  promote  growth.  It  does 
not  create  any  jobs.  It  is  an  untargeted 
giveaway.  I  wonder  what  big  corpora- 
tion is  going  to  get  their  1-percent  tax. 
Is  this  big  business,  the  party  of  big 
business,  the  Democrats  the  party  of 
big  business,  going  to  cut  corporate 
taxes,  and  raise  taxes  on  individuals? 
Try  to  explain  that  to  the  average 
American  voter.  It  is  a  bonus.  That  is 
all  it  is.  Many  of  the  big  businesses 
may  not  need  the  bonus.  But  it  does 
not  help  the  businesses  out  there  strug- 
gling trying  to  keep  people  employed 
and  trying  to  find  work  for  a  lot  of 
their  employees. 

So  we  want  to  create  some  jobs.  We 
need  some  incentives.  We  want  to  help 
struggling  businesses  who  need  real 
help,  not  some  PR  campaign. 

The  good  news  is  the  American  peo- 
ple are  always  way  ahead  of  Congress, 
as  the  L.A.  Times  poll  demonstrated. 
That  is  why  I  think  they  are  going  to 
see  through  all  of  these  games  and  gim- 
micks. That  is  where  President  Bush  is 
head  and  shoulders  above  the  crowd.  He 
does  have  an  antirecessionary  blue- 
print for  economic  growth,  job  cre- 
ation, and  business  opportunities.  And 
if  we  meet  his  challenge,  that  program 
will  be  in  place  before  the  end  of  next 
month  in  time  to  help  all  Americans. 

But  let  us  face  it.  The  only  jobs  pro- 
gram some  Democrats  seem  to  be  push- 
ing is  a  jobs  protection  program  for 
congressional  incumbents.  It  is  politics 
first,  politics  second,  and  the  American 
people  last. 

So  now  it  is  31  days;  31  more  days  be- 
fore we  reach  the  March  20  deadline, 
and  before  it  makes  a  difference  for 
America  and  the  American  people. 

In  fact,  I  noted  in  this  morning's 
paper  the  AFL-CIO,  not  known  to  be  a 
strong  supporter  of  Republican  poli- 
tics, saying  they  are  not  certain  that  a 
tax  cut  is  going  to  do  that  much  good. 
They  are  concerned  about  the  deficit; 
about  jobs.  They  are  not  antibusiness. 
They  know  if  you  are  antibusiness  you 
are  not  going  to  create  any  jobs. 

So  I  would  just  suggest  that  we  are 
back  in  session,  and  we  are  going  to  be 
dealing  with  this  growth  package.  I 
hope  on  the  Senate  side  we  will  deal 
with  it  in  a  commonsense  way,  in  a  bi- 
partisan way,  and  we  will  stop  the  pos- 
turing on  either  side,  and  get  down  to 
doing  something  that  will  actually 
stimulate  the  economy,  and  be  part  of 
the  solution  instead  of  part  of  the  prob- 
lem. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  has 
my  time  arrived  or  does  the  leader 
have  additional  time? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  reserve  the  remainder  of 
my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  lead- 
er's time  has  expired.  The  time  of  the 
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Senator  from  New  Mexico  is  10  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

I  think  if  we  follow  our  usual  course 
someone  on  the  other  side  will  want  to 
be  heard,  too. 

I  just  suggest  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico,  and  the 
distinguished  Republican  leader.  I  hope 
the  response  has  to  do  with  all  the 
good  things  that  are  in  the  Democratic 
package  in  the  House  because  we  are 
going  to  talk  about  all  the  things  that 
are  in  it  that  are  no  good. 

That  is  all  we  have  been  talking 
about — leadership  in  the  U.S.  House, 
Democrat,  102  more  Democrats  in  the 
House  than  Republicans,  have  decided 
that  they  want  their  own  economic  re- 
covery plan  and  not  the  President's.  So 
they  have  decided  there  will  be  no  bi- 
partisanship, as  they,  I  am  sure,  tell 
their  people  at  home  they  want  a  bi- 
partisan plan. 

They  have  no  idea  whatsoever  to 
have  any  kind  of  Presidential  input  or 
Republican  input  into  the  House.  They 
want  their  plan. 

I  would  like  to  make  two  points  for 
the  American  people  about  the  Demo- 
cratic plan  in  the  U.S.  House.  I  was 
going  to  say  that  they  want  to  give 
back  to  the  American  people  a  small 
reduction  in  taxes  while  they  put  on  a 
huge  new  tax.  They  want  to  give  back 
temporarily  but  put  on  the  tax  perma- 
nently. 

But  I  was  saying  that,  and  one  of  my 
Senator  friends — I  will  give  him  credit 
right  now.  Senator  Phil  Gramm  from 
Texas — said  I  agree  with  Senator  Do- 
MENici  except  for  one  thing.  I  would 
suggest  that  they  are  renting  the  tax 
cut,  renting  the  tax  cut,  to  the  Amer- 
ican people,  while  they  permanently 
tax  the  American  people. 

You  know  when  you  go  and  rent  a 
car,  it  is  a  lot  different  than  buying  it. 
You  have  to  give  it  back.  It  only  lasts 
for  a  certain  period  of  time.  Interest- 
ing, I  say  to  Senators  and  fellow  Amer- 
icans. They  are  now  touting  a  tax  cut 
for  the  middle  class  which  amounts  to 
about  54  to  55  cents  a  day  for  each  tax- 
payer, about  a  $1.08  for  each  taxpayer 
for  the  period  of  time,  but  they  are 
putting  on  a  new  tax  on  Americans  and 
they  will  argue  putting  it  on  the  right 
people.  But  actually  90  billion  dollars' 
worth  of  new  taxes  are  put  on  and 
those  taxes  are  permanent. 

I  thought  when  I  first  compared  this 
plan  that  was  in  the  air  that  it  was  like 
a  Reese's  candy  bar  because  that  cost 
54  cents  but  actually  I  walked  in  today 
to  see  if  I  could  not  find  another  54- 
cent  candy  bar.  I  found  a  55-cent  one, 
and  it  is  a  Snicker.  I  think  they  are 
going  to  give  us  a  Snicker  and  try  to 
snooker  us. 

They  think  the  American  people  are 
going  to  believe  that  their  taxes  have 
been  reduced  and  they  are  going  to  fix 
the  American  economy  and  produce 
jobs  when  all  they  are  trying  to  do  is 


buy  votes.  They  already  have  the  com- 
puters out  to  make  sure  they  are  just 
cutting  enough  Americans'  taxes  so 
when  you  add  it  up  it  is  more  in  their 
favor  than  against.  I  have  heard  them 
say,  with  hands  relishing  the  victory, 
92  percent  of  Americans  are  going  to 
love  this  plan.  It  is  like  eating  candy 
bars  or  eating  ice  cream,  meaning  we 
are  going  to  give  you  all  a  little  bit  of 
something  and  we  really  know  you  are 
going  to  vote  for  us  on  that  score. 

Frankly,  I  am  absolutely  amazed  at 
the  election  in  New  Hampshire.  While 
everyone  is  talking  about  the  Bush 
race,  I  am  amazed  at  the  race  for  the 
Democratic  Presidential  nominee.  I 
think  some  other  Democrats  looking  at 
America  are  going  to  be  interested  in 
that  because  one  candidate,  a  former 
Senator  from  Massachusetts,  starts  off 
by  saying  he  is  going  to  tell  the  truth. 
And  he  also  starts  out  by  saying  you  do 
not  make  America  stronger  and  get 
more  jobs  if  you  weaken  business.  Or 
the  flip  side  of  that  is,  you  better  do 
something  to  strengthen  American 
business,  large  and  small,  if  you  want 
to  produce  jobs.  You  see  he  has  begun 
to  understand  that  it  is  American  busi- 
ness that  produces  jobs,  not  somebody 
sitting  around  the  table  talking  a  plan, 
not  somebody  wishing  it,  not  somebody 
saying  we  want  good  jobs  and  if  you 
elect  us.  we  will  give  them  to  you. 
They  do  not  give  jobs  to  anyone.  Jobs 
come  because  the  private  sector,  ordi- 
nary business,  makes  money,  and  when 
it  makes  money,  it  hires  people. 

So  I  do  not  think  the  American  peo- 
ple are  going  to  be  fooled.  Frankly,  if 
that  bill  that  the  House  Democrats  say 
is  the  centerpiece  of  putting  America 
back  on  track  jobwise  got  through  the 
Senate,  I  would  recommend  that  the 
President  veto  it.  I  actually  believe  it 
is  far  worse  for  the  American  economic 
recovery  than  if  we  did  nothing.  It  will 
increase  the  deficit  by  a  very  large 
amount.  It  puts  on  a  permanent  tax 
which  in  the  way  outyears — 3,  4,  or  5 
years  from  now — gives  those  here  who 
want  to  spend  more  more  to  spend  be- 
cause they  already  have  the  taxes  to  do 
so. 

So  it  seems  to  this  Senator  that  the 
issue  today  for  some  may  be  New 
Hampshire;  for  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico,  the  issue  today  is,  will  we  get 
a  recovery  plan  that  actually  might 
help  produce  jobs?  Or  are  we  apt  to  get 
a  political  recovery  plan?  Instead  of  a 
stimulus  for  jobs,  we  are  being  given  a 
political  stimulus,  a  stimulus  asking 
the  American  people  to  vote  because 
they  are  giving  them  something  back, 
something  they  already  are  entitled  to, 
which  is  less  taxes  rather  than  more. 
But  now  they  will  contend  that  this 
will  get  the  economy  going  again. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  close  by  sug- 
gesting that  all  is  not  gloomy.  There 
are  substantial  stimuli  in  the  Amer- 
ican economy  right  now  and  they  are 
very  good  stimuli. 
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One     the    interest    rate    which    has 
catapulting   down    because    the 
Reserve  Board's  action  is  put- 
a|>out  X2,000  a  year  in  the  pockets 
who    are    refinancing    their 
on  average  about  52,000.  I  might 
my  friends  here  in  the  Senate  we 
that  amounts  to  $30  billion  in 
we  are  in.  and  $10  billion  last 
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her  thing  that  is  being  added  to 

taxpayers  in  the  normal 

of   things    is   each    family    in 

is  spending  about  $325  less  on 

because  the  prices  are  so  much 

;han  they  were  last  year. 

kinds  of  things  and  some  oth- 
working  there. 

American  economy  is  taking  a 
it  is  moving  forward  and.  sure- 
do  not  want  to  do  anything  to 
sack  and,  most  of  all.  we  have  a 
ity  on  this  side  as  Repub- 
to  try  our  best  to  tell  the  Amer- 
p  sople  what  the  Democratic  plan 
U.S.  House  is  all  about. 

our  distinguished  leader  on 
says  31  days.  I  thought  after 
's  speech,  everyone  want- 
get  a  plan  put  together  within 
t  imeframe  of  March  20.   Let  me 
to   those  who  want  to  delay 
a  pretty  good  economic  history, 
it  much  longer,  if  it  had  any 
stimulus,  it  will  not  work:  it 
in  next  year  instead  of  this 
t  will  not  work  to  anyone's  po- 
gain  if  that  is  what  people  are 
for. 

frankly,  as  I  see  it.  we  are  not 
.0  get  a  plan  if  the  plan  is  predi- 
upon  trying  to  find  out  how 
f>eople  we  can  please  with  a  tax 
to  keep  the  tax  permanent,  to 
tax  that  we  put  on  to  pay  for 
lermanent  thereafter  and  expect 

economy  to  recover, 
ne    of   the    candidates    in    New 
ire  said,  we  really  do  not  have 
^anta  Claus.  People  are  not  look- 
Santa  Claus.   What   they   are 
looking   for   is   us   telling   the 
ind  doing  some  reasonably  log- 
tjiings   to   get   American    private 
to   get   American   businesses, 
md  small,  back  into  a  growth 
they  can  hire  people, 
is  where  we  are  falling.  That  is 
are  not  doing  what  we  have  to 
t  of  the  recovery  will  be  home- 
and    that    is    starting    mar- 
y.  We  need  to  keep  it  going.  It 
/ery  big  ripple  effect.  Even  the 
Claus  package  in  the  House 
to  include  the  $5,000  credit  for 
.  It  gave  American  corporations 
cut  and  forgot  about  any- 
ike  an  investment  tax  credit,  or 
estment    allowance,    which    is 
the     President     recommended. 
1  usinesses  buying  new  equipment 
facilities  now: 

close  where  I  started,  asking 

this  body  on  the  other  side  to 

the   plan    that    the   Democrats 
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have  in  the  House,  to  put  together  a 
plan  that  will  really  do  the  job.  And  if 
they  are  interested— and  I  believe  they 
are — I  think  there  are  some  good  ideas 
the  President  has  come  forward  with 
and  some  good  ideas  on  this  side. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

How  much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
ROBB).  The  Senator  has  28  seconds  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  yield  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator yields  back  his  time. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  majority 
leader.  Senator  Mitchell. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
been  suggested  that  the  American  peo- 
ple be  told  the  truth.  Let  me  state  a 
few  truths  that  were  omitted  in  the 
previous  discussion. 

The  United  States  has  been  in  a  re- 
cession for  the  past  597  days  under  the 
Bush  administration.  President  Bush 
refused  to  acknowledge  that  this  coun- 
try was  in  recession  for  533  days.  Only 
after  it  became  evident  to  every  person 
in  the  country,  other  than  the  Presi- 
dent, did  he  finally  admit  that  this 
country  was  in  recession.  533  days  after 
the  recession  began.  Also.  502  days 
elapsed,  502  days  of  recession,  before 
the  President  would  agree  to  extend 
unemployment  insurance  benefits. 

We  can  talk  about  days.  We  can  talk 
about  various  proposals.  But  I  think  it 
is  a  curious  standard  of  bipartisanship 
that  has  been  suggested  here.  The 
President  insists  that  we  adopt  his 
plan.  That  is,  according  to  the  discus- 
sions recently  held,  not  partisanship. 
Democrats  would  like  to  see  their  plan 
adopted.  That  is  called  partisanship. 

Why  is  it  bipartisan  for  the  President 
to  demand  that  his  plan  be  adopted, 
but  partisan  for  Democrats  to  ask  that 
their  plan  be  adopted?  Do  we  live  in  a 
monarchy?  Is  the  President  a  Presi- 
dent, or  is  he  a  king?  Are  we  required 
by  some  law  to  accept  whatever  the 
President  proposes  without  any  oppor- 
tunity for  discussion,  debate,  or  sug- 
gestion of  constructive  alternatives? 
And  if  we  so  disagree  with  some  aspect 
of  the  President's  plan,  if  we  believe  it 
truly  and  sincerely  harmful  to  the 
long-range  interests  of  the  country,  are 
we  somehow  obligated  to  stand  silent 
and  adopt  the  President's  plan  lest  we 
be  accused  of  partisanship? 

Why  is  it  partisan  for  Democrats  to 
propose  a  plan,  but  not  partisan  for  Re- 
publicans to  propose  a  plan?  The  dif- 
ference escapes  me. 

I  think  it  is  significant  that  the 
President,  in  the  State  of  the  Union 
Address,  said  that  he  favored  a  tax  cut 
for  middle-income  Americans.  And 
then  when  he  later  sent  up  what  is  de- 
scribed on  a  chart  prepared  by  our  Re- 
publican colleagues  as  the  Bush  eco- 
nomic growth  plan,  he  omitted  any  ref- 
erence to  the  middle-class  tax  cut.  He 
also  omitted,  by  the  way,  any  reference 


to  repeal  of  the  luxury  tax  on  boats 
and  planes,  which  I  hope  that  our  col- 
leagues on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
will  agree  should  be  included  in  any 
plan  that  is  enacted  here. 

Now  let  me  discuss  briefly  the  mid- 
dle-income tax  cut.  For  the  past  12 
years,  the  Reagan  and  Bush  adminis- 
trations have  pursued  an  economic  pol- 
icy that  has  come  to  be  known  as  the 
trickle-down  policy.  It  is  based  on  the 
belief  that  the  way  to  help  the  vast 
majority  of  Americans  in  the  middle 
class  is  to  reduce  the  tax  burden  on  the 
top  2  or  3  percent  of  wealthiest  Ameri- 
cans, and  that  somehow,  then,  the  ben- 
efit which  they  receive  will  trickle 
down  to  the  middle  class  and  others. 

It  is  a  consistent  theory,  consistent 
with  the  principles  that  the  Bush  and 
Reagan  administrations  have  pursued, 
and  which  is  represented  in  this  eco- 
nomic growth  plan  described  on  this 
chart.  The  way  to  help  middle-income 
Americans  is  not  to  help  them  directly, 
our  Republican  colleagues  say,  but  let 
us  take  care  of  the  very  wealthy  in 
America.  Let  us  cut  taxes;  let  us  re- 
duce the  burden  on  the  top  2  or  3  per- 
cent, the  people  who  make  more  than 
$200,000  a  year,  and  then  somehow  the 
workers  who  make  $20,000,  $30,000, 
$40,000  and  $50,000  a  year,  they  will  get 
a  benefit  from  it  through  the  trickle- 
down  theory. 

Mr.  President.  I  and  many  of  my 
Democratic  colleagues  reject  that  the- 
ory. We  believe  that  the  American  peo- 
ple have  been  trickled  on  long  enough; 
that  there  have  been  no  benefits  for  the 
middle  class,  but  there  has  been  an 
enormous  unfairness  created  in  the 
American  tax  system.  What  has  hap- 
pened as  a  result  of  12  years  of  the  Re- 
publican trickle-down  economic  theory 
is  that  the  top  2  or  3  percent  of  income 
earners  in  our  society  have  seen  their 
tax  burden  dramatically  reduced,  while 
the  tax  burden  on  the  80  percent  or  so 
of  Americans  that  we  describe  as  the 
middle  class,  the  real  backbone  of  our 
society,  has  gone  up. 

And  what  this  Republican  plan  now 
before  us  will  do  is  to  continue  and  fur- 
ther that  trend.  It  will  reduce  still 
more  the  tax  burden  on  the  very  top  in- 
come earners  in  our  society,  and  the 
inevitable  result  will  be  to  increase 
further  the  tax  burden  on  the  middle 
class  in  our  society. 

Recently.  Kevin  Phillips,  a  promi- 
nent Republican  analyst,  published  a 
book  entitled  "The  Politics  of  Rich  and 
Poor."  And  in  it,  he  stated: 

The  Republican  party's  historical  role  has 
been  not  simply  to  revitalize  U.S.  capital- 
ism, but  to  tilt  power,  policy,  wealth,  and  in- 
come toward  the  richest  portions  of  the  pop- 
ulation. 

This  so-called  economic  growth  plan 
is  evidence  of  that  policy.  And  the  de- 
nunciation of  an  even  modest  tax  cut 
for  the  middle-income  members  of  our 
society  is  also  further  evidence  of  that. 
We  are  told  that  it  is  not  enough  to  cut 


middle-income  Americans  $400  or  $500  a 
year,  but  the  answer  offered  is  to  cut 
their  taxes  nothing;  to  cause  an  in- 
crease in  their  taxes  which  will  inevi- 
tably now,  £is  it  always  has.  from  the 
reductions  of  the  tax  burden  on  those 
at  the  very  top. 

In  the  past  10  or  12  years,  the  Amer- 
ican tax  system  has  become  much, 
much  more  unfair.  The  middle  class  in 
America  has  been  socked  too  long  and 
too  hard.  The  middle  class  in  America 
has  seen  their  taxes  go  up  while  the  tax 
burden  on  those  at  the  very  top  of  the 
income  scale  has  gone  dramatically 
down. 

Now.  confronted  with  that  unfair- 
ness, to  a  degree  unprecedented  in  our 
Nation's  history,  the  President  pro- 
poses to  further  that  unfairness,  to 
make  it  even  worse,  to  cut  still  more 
the  tax  burden  on  those  at  the  very  top 
of  the  income  scale.  And  at  the  same 
time,  we  are  told,  at  least  by  some  of 
our  colleagues,  that  there  cannot  be 
any  tax  cut  for  middle-income  Ameri- 
cans because  that  would  be  playing 
Santa  Claus.  They  would  reserve  Santa 
Claus  to  the  very  wealthiest  and  deny 
him  to  all  other  Americans,  and  espe- 
cially those  in  the  middle  class. 

So,  Mr.  President,  we  are  going  to 
proceed  promptly;  we  are  proceeding 
promptly.  The  long  delay  in  dealing 
with  the  economic  crisis  in  this  Nation 
has  been  induced  almost  entirely  by  in- 
action on  the  part  of  the  President.  I 
believe  that  we  ought  to  adopt  prompt- 
ly an  economic  growth  plan.  I  hope  we 
can  get  cooperation  from  our  col- 
leagues, because  I  agree  with  some  of 
the  proposals  that  have  been  made 
from  the  other  side.  I  introduced  legis- 
lation last  year  to  establish  a  tax  cred- 
it for  first-time  home  buyers.  I  pub- 
licly supported  a  limited  investment 
tax  credit. 

But  we  are  going  to  act  promptly  not 
because  of  any  phony  political  dead- 
line, but  rather  because  it  is  the  right 
thing  to  do  and  because  we  recognize 
that  the  597  days  of  recession  under  the 
President  must  come  to  an  end.  And  in 
order  to  do  so  it  will  require  action.  We 
hope  to  act;  we  intend  to  act;  we  will 
act,  because  it  is  the  right  and  nec- 
essary thing  for  our  country. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  RIEGLE  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Riegle]. 


THE  ECONOMIC  PROBLEMS 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Chair. 

I  want  to  follow  on  in  the  frame  of 
the  remarks  of  the  majority  leader 
with  respect  to  the  economic  problems 
facing  the  country,  and  the  fact  that 
the  proposal  that  has  been  put  forward 
recently  by  President  Bush  right  on 
the  eve  of  the  New  Hampshire  primary 
does  not  begin  in  any  serious  way  to 


really  address  the  economic  problems 
facing  our  country. 

I  have  asked  to  have  a  chart  brought 
over  to  the  floor— I  hope  they  have  it 
here  in  a  moment— that  will  indicate, 
in  the  3-years-plus  now  that  the  Bush- 
Quayle  administration  has  been  in  of- 
fice, how  many  jobs  have  been  created 
in  America  over  that  period  of  time. 

The  reason  that  is  an  important 
question  is  that  when  President  Bush 
ran  in  1988  and  was  elected,  he  made  a 
pledge  at  that  time,  a  public  pledge, 
that  he  was  going  to  create  30  million 
jobs  in  America  over  the  next  8  years. 
That  presumed  that  there  would  be  a 
second  Presidential  term.  And  he  set 
that  out  as  a  goal,  30  million  jobs  to  be 
added  to  the  work  force  over  the  8-year 
period  of  time. 

We  are  now  over  3  years — we  have  3 
years,  we  are  into  the  fourth  year  of 
that  period  of  time.  As  this  chart  will 
illustrate,  there  have  been,  really,  no 
additional  jobs  created  in  our  economy. 
We  should  be  up  now  at  about  14  mil- 
lion of  the  30  million  promised  that 
should  have  been  created  by  now.  And, 
in  fact,  there  has  been  virtually  no  job 
creation  in  America.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  we  are  seeing  jobs  disappear  every 
single  day. 

We  saw  the  other  day  where  General 
Motors  announced  eliminating  74,000 
permanent  jobs;  United  Technologies 
eliminating  14,000  permanent  jobs; 
Sears  and  Roebuck  getting  rid  of  thou- 
sands of  permanent  jobs;  IBM,  AT&T, 
you  name  the  company,  almost  every- 
body in  America  is  eliminating  jobs.  So 
we  are  not  seeing  job  growth. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  when  you  look 
across  the  country — the  other  day,  out 
in  California  they  had  a  job  fair  in  Los 
Angeles  to  advertise  a  few  jobs  that 
were  available  in  some  particular  com- 
panies. Several  thousand  people  showed 
up.  So  many  people  showed  up  des- 
perate for  work  that  the  line  of  people 
waiting  to  get  into  the  building  to  at- 
tend the  job  fair  stretched  for  blocks, 
and  many  people  were  never  even  able 
to  get  in  to  try  to  find  out  what  kind 
of  a  job  opportunity  there  might  be 
there. 

The  point  is,  there  are  not  enough 
jobs  to  go  around  in  America  today.  We 
have  16  million  people  in  America 
today  who  need  full-time  work  and 
cannot  find  it.  We  have  engineers,  who 
are  out  of  work,  driving  taxicabs.  We 
have  teachers  that  should  be  in  class- 
rooms teaching;  they  cannot  get  jobs. 
They  are  wodnng  in  hamburger  stands. 

We  have  veterans  of  Vietnam  and  of 
Korea  and  World  War  II  and  even  of 
Desert  Storm  a  year  ago,  unemployed, 
many  of  them  homeless,  because  there 
are  not  any  job  opportunities  in  Amer- 
ica. 

At  the  last  possible  moment,  right  on 
the  eve  of  an  election,  we  hear  about 
this  plan,  the  plan  that  was  laid  out 
the  other  day  in  the  State  of  the  Union 
Message. 


Interestingly,  the  other  day  we  had 
the  President's  top  economic  people  in 
before  the  Finance  Committee.  We  had 
Secretary  Brady  and  Budget  Director 
Darman  and  the  head  of  the  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers,  Mr.  Boskin,  to 
take  a  look  at  what  this  so-called  plan 
was  designed  to  accomplish. 

Listen  to  this.  The  unemployment 
rate  in  America  today  is  7.1  percent.  It 
is  the  highest  it  has  been  any  time 
through  this  recession,  now,  that  has 
gone  on  for  many  months.  After  the  so- 
called  plan  was  introduced  at  the  State 
of  the  Union  Message,  the  President 
and  his  advisers  put  out  an  economic 
analysis  of  what  his  plan  was  supposed 
to  do.  I  have  here  the  documents  right 
out  of  the  President's  economic  report, 
the  President's  budget.  Here  is  the 
page  out  of  the  President's  budget  in 
my  hand,  part  1,  page  37.  It  says  here, 
according  to  their  own  analysis,  that  if 
this  plan  is  put  into  effect  this  year, 
1992.  for  the  rest  of  the  year  the  unem- 
ployment rate  will  drop  from  7.1  per- 
cent down  to  only  6.9  percent;  a  very, 
very  tiny  change.  That  is  still  going  to 
leave  over  15  million  people  in  this 
country  out  of  work — people  who  need 
jobs  now,  who  need  to  feed  their  fami- 
lies now.  In  many  cases  they  are  losing 
their  homes.  They  are  becoming  vaga- 
bonds, having  to  just  bounce  around 
trying  to  find  any  place  they  can  to 
live  and  scrape  together  a  little  food 
day  to  day— this  in  America,  1992. 

This  so-called  plan  is  designed,  if 
fully  implemented,  to  bring  the  unem- 
ployment rate  down  two-tenths  of  1 
percent,  from  7.1  percent  to  6.9  percent. 

When  I  saw  this,  I  thought  it  was  a 
misprint  because  I  could  not  imagine 
that  they  would  construct  a  plan  that 
did  so  little.  But  this  is  what  they  say 
their  plan  will  do. 

Then  something  else  happened  on  the 
way  from  the  State  of  the  Union  Mes- 
sage to  actually  getting  the  proposal 
up  here  to  the  Congress.  What  do  you 
suppose  happened?  The  plan  got  cut  in 
half  by  the  President  himself  and  by 
his  economic  advisers.  So  when  the 
plan  got  up  here  it  was  not  the  plan 
that  he  talked  about  in  the  State  of 
the  Union  Message.  It  was  only  half  of 
that  plan.  And,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  one 
of  the  things  that  was  left  out  was  one 
of  the  things  that  was  advertised  as 
being  worth  something  to  families  in 
this  country,  namely  the  increase  in 
the  personal  exemption  for  children. 

It  turns  out  that  the  package  they 
have  actually  asked  for,  that  they 
want  right  now,  does  not  include  that. 
That  got  left  behind. 

Yes,  they  want  the  cut  in  the  capital 
gains  tax  rate  that  helps,  principally, 
wealthy  people  in  this  country  become 
wealthier.  That  they  want.  That  is  in 
the  package.  But  the  increase  in  the 
exemption  for  children  that  was  sup- 
posed to  be  there  for  families,  mysteri- 
ously that  disappeared  somewhere  be- 
tween the  White  House  and  the  trip 
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hese  proposals  are  not  serious, 
problems  are.  We  have  very  se- 
)roblems  in  America  and  we  can- 
any  longer  to  do  something 
It. 
talk  about  setting  a  deadline  in 
it  is  almost  laughable.  First  of 
had  Reagan  and  Bush.  8  years, 
an  8-year  trip  to  the  movies, 
-side   economics,    trickle   down, 
whole  big  economic  miracle  that 
SI  ipposed  to  happen  and  so  forth. 
}  long  years  went  by  and  then 
dministration    turned    into    the 
<  Juayle    administration    for    an- 
years.  So  you  had  8  years  of 
gfoup;  now  another  3  years.  That 
.  They  have  had  11  years  to 
soritething  about  these  problems,  11 
to  do  something  about  creating 
years  to  do  something  about 
care. 
1  ave  not  heard  anything  about  it 
ight  now  on  the  eve  of  an  elec- 
of  a  sudden  there  are  problems 
New   Hampshire  and  somebody 
into  the  race  on  the  President's 
Buchanan  gets  in  there  and, 
behold,  an  awful  lot  of  voters 
locking  for  an  alternative  because 
has  been  done  on  these  issues, 
not  surprising  because  the  ad- 
has  not  come  in  here  with 
us  plan.  To  come  in  here  and 
a  plan  that  will  take  the  unem- 
rate  down  this  year  a  micro- 
two-tenths   of  1   percent  when 
h4ve  16  million  people  out  of  work 
the  country,  it  is  like  a  bad 
;  is  a  bad  joke.  But  there  is  no 
in  it  because  you  have  a  situa- 
t^day  where  people  are  desperate, 
not  have  the  time  in  coming 
the  floor  just  now,  it  is  in  my 
read  a  letter  yesterday.  I  was 
office   yesterday   and   reading 
the  mail.  One  of  the  letters 
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there  was  from  a  person  describing  a 
fellow  worker.  31  years  old,  who  had 
been  unemployed  for  some  period  of 
time,  married  with  a  family,  so  de- 
spondent about  his  lack  of  ability  to 
find  a  job  and  provide  for  his  family,  he 
committed  suicide. 

These  things  are  happening  out  in 
our  society.  This  is  what  is  going  on. 
We  have  veterans  of  Desert  Storm 
right  now  homeless,  living  in  cardboard 
boxes  and  under  bridges  because  they 
cannot  find  a  place  to  work. 

A  year  ago,  parades;  today,  the  Na- 
tion essentially  has  turned  its  back  on 
those  people  who  were  asked  to  go  and 
defend  this  country  and  carry  the  flag 
of  this  Nation  into  battle  and  put  their 
lives  on  the  line. 

So  it  is  like  make  believe.  They  put 
up  a  make-believe  plan  the  other  day 
in  the  State  of  the  Union  Message. 
Then  they  chopped  it  in  half,  dropped 
out  the  part  of  the  personal  exemption 
increase  for  children,  for  families— just 
tossed  that  right  to  the  side.  They  are 
not  even  asking  for  that  now  in  terms 
of  the  action  they  are  asking  for  today. 
That  is  not  a  serious  plan  and  it  is 
not  going  to  move  the  country.  What 
the  President  can  do  and  his  advisers 
can  do,  if  they  want  to  energize  this 
country  the  way  it  needs  to  be  ener- 
gized to  create  the  jobs  that  we  des- 
perately need,  is  to  convene  the  leader- 
ship of  America — business.  Govern- 
ment, and  labor— at  the  White  House 
and  put  the  focus  on  creating  jobs  in 
America,  to  have  a  meeting  where  busi- 
ness, and  Government,  and  labor  sit 
down  together  to  hammer  out  a  jobs 
program  for  America  and  stop  this 
slide,  and  stop  this  situation  where  our 
economic  future  is  being  lost  every  sin- 
gle day. 

We  owe  it  to  today's  workers,  and  we 
owe  it  to  our  children  and  our  grand- 
children. Whole  industries  are  dis- 
appearing. The  Japanese  last  year  had 
a  trade  surplus  with  us  of  $42  billion. 
They  took  $42  billion  of  wealth  out  of 
America,  and  took  the  jobs  that  go 
with  it  out  of  America.  And  since  1980, 
Japan  alone  has  taken  out  of  America 
$460  billion. 

You  wonder  why  we  have  a  capital 
shortage?  You  wonder  why  businesses 
are  closing?  Why  industries  are  being 
destroyed?  That  is  part  of  the  reason. 
Not  the  whole  reason,  but  a  significant 
part  of  the  reason. 

We  have  lost  the  computer  industry, 
a  large  part  of  it.  the  computer  chip  in- 
dustry. We  have  lost  consumer  elec- 
tronics. We  are  losing  a  major  part  of 
the  automobile  and  truck  industry. 
Next  will  be  aviation,  and  there  is  no 
plan  to  deal  with  it,  there  is  no  plan  to 
look  after  the  job  future  of  America. 

Yes,  the  Bush  administration  has  a 
jobs  program  for  Mexico — it  is  called 
the  Free  Trade  Agreement  With  Mex- 
ico— to  create  a  situation  where  Amer- 
ican businesses  can  go  down  to  Mexico, 
move   their   plants   down   there,   shut 


them  in  the  United  States,  and  take 
advantage  of  50-cent-an-hour  labor  and 
no  environmental  standards  down  in 
Mexico.  That  is  a  swell  jobs  program 
for  Mexico,  but  it  is  not  a  jobs  program 
for  America. 

And,  yes,  I  see  all  the  things  that  we 
are  doing  in  other  countries  around  the 
world.  The  Bush  administration  has  an 
economic  plan  for  every  country  in  the 
world  except  this  one,  prepared  to  help 
virtually  every  other  nation. 

There  is  a  plan  for  Kuwait.  A  plan  for 
Mexico.  A  plan  for  the  parts  of  the  old 
Soviet  Union.  A  plan  for  Singapore.  No 
American  plan. 

Ask  yourself  why  is  that?  Why  can 
they  not  understand  the  gravity  of  the 
situation  in  this  country  and  the  des- 
perate need  for  jobs? 

I  will  tell  you  my  theory.  They  do 
not  understand  the  problem.  They  do 
not  feel  it.  They  do  not  think  it  is  real. 

Many  of  the  top  economic  advisers 
for  the  administration  have  the  advan- 
tage of  family  trust  fund  income, 
wealth  that  been  accumulated  over  a 
period  of  years  and  over  generations 
within  families,  and  so  every  30  days  a 
trust  fund  check  rolls  in  in  the  mail. 
So  their  income  is  fine.  Some  invest- 
ment adviser  somewhere  is  managing 
those  assets.  Maybe  they  are  buying 
German  currency  today,  or*  Mexican 
stocks  tomorrow,  or  whatever  in  terms 
of  the  international  financial  markets, 
but  they  are  doing  fine,  and  their  trust 
fund  checks  are  rolling  in  every  30 
days. 

They  say.  what  is  the  problem?  Be- 
cause they  do  not  have  a  problem. 
They  do  not  have  a  problem. 

They  do  not  have  a  problem  with 
their  children  being  out  of  work  either. 
Their  children  by  and  large  all  have 
jobs.  They  have  connections  and  the 
circumstances  going  for  them  where 
they  are  going  to  find  work  and  have 
found  work.  They  are  not  standing  in 
unemployment  lines.  They  are  not  feel- 
ing desperate  about  being  able  to  feed 
their  children  each  night,  and  to  buy 
the  clothes  they  need,  and  buy  gas  for 
the  car,  and  try  to  just  keep  body  and 
soul  alive. 

That  is  not  the  world  they  live  in. 
They  live  off  in  a  different  world  of 
privilege  and  isolation  and  detach- 
ment. They  do  not  understand  what  is 
happening  down  here  where  real  people 
live  and  have  to  survive  every  day. 

That  is  why  in  the  public  opinion 
polls  today  the  public  is  screaming  at 
the  Government  to  change  the  eco- 
nomic direction,  get  off  this  track  that 
is  not  working  and  get  on  a  new  eco- 
nomic track  that  will  work.  A  major- 
ity, 80  percent  of  the  American  people 
are  saying  America  is  on  the  wrong 
economic  track  going  into  the  future; 
we  need  to  move  off  that  track  and  get 
on  a  different  track. 

I  think  you  are  going  to  see  when  all 
the  votes  are  counted  today  up  in  that 
primary   in  New  Hampshire,   you  are 


going  to  hear  that  sentiment  given  a 
voice  through  votes.  People  are  going 
to  say  they  want  a  change  because  we 
have  to  change  because  we  are  losing 
our  economic  future.  It  is  slipping 
right  through  our  fingers. 

The  Japanese  today,  the  leadership 
in  Japan,  not  the  citizens  of  Japan,  but 
the  leadership,  the  business  and  Gov- 
ernment leadership  over  there  are 
laughing  at  us.  They  are  laughing  at 
America. 

In  fact,  they  belittle  what  is  going  on 
in  this  country,  and  belittle  the. work 
of  our  people  in  America.  Ironically, 
over  the  last  two  or  three  decades,  we 
have  spent  hundreds  of  billions  of  dol- 
lars, in  fact,  trillions  of  dollars,  provid- 
ing the  national  defense  for  Japan  and 
the  other  countries  in  the  free  world 
while  they,  many  of  them,  took  a  free 
ride.  When  we  were  spending  all  that 
money  to  provide  that  defense  shield, 
and  in  fact  fighting  the  wars  with  our 
young  people  rather  than  their  young 
people,  they  were  taking  their  money 
and  they  were  investing  it  in  their 
economy,  investing  it  in  their  schools, 
investing  it  in  their  workers,  investing 
it  in  their  students  in  advanced  mathe- 
matics and  other  areas,  moving  their 
economies  ahead. 

We  took  all  that  money  and  we  in- 
vested it  in  national  defense,  a  large 
part  of  it.  We  now  have  over  20,000  nu- 
clear warheads  in  our  arsenal,  and  we 
cannot  use  a  single  one,  and  we  have 
paid  for  all  of  that. 

So  we  are  suffering  a  kind  of  finan- 
cial exhaustion  from  that  tremendous 
expenditure.  Do  you  think  we  are  going 
to  get  any  help  from  some  of  the  other 
countries  around  the  world  who  took 
advantage  of  our  defense  spending?  Of 
course  not,  they  are  looking  after  their 
future.  They  are  looking  after  their  fu- 
ture. 

I  asked  Secretary  of  Defense  Cheney 
and  Colin  Powell  the  other  day  when 
they  were  before  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee, and  I  asked  them  a  year  ago  when 
Desert  Storm  took  place,  what  percent- 
age of  the  combat  forces  that  went 
across  the  line  to  liberate  Kuwait  and 
went  into  Iraq,  what  percent  of  the 
combat  forces  on  the  ground  risking 
their  lives  were  American?  And  what 
percent  represented  the  rest  of  the 
world  who  was  there  to  help?  They  had 
to  acknowledge  in  that  hearing  that 
over  90  percent— over  90  percent— of  the 
ground  combat  forces  that  went  in 
were  Americans. 

Where  was  the  rest  of  the  world? 
Where  were  the  sons,  yes,  and  some  of 
the  daughters  from  those  other  coun- 
tries carrying  their  share  of  the  load? 
No,  they  were  not  interested  in  doing 
that.  They  were  interested  in  having  us 
do  it,  and  we  did  it.  The  losses  on  the 
ground  were  American  losses.  Thank 
God  they  were  not  higher  than  they 
were,  but  they  were  still  very  high  for 
those  families  who  lost  a  loved  one. 

No,  the  rest  of  the  world  has  eco- 
nomic   plans    and    they    are    moving 


ahead,  they  are  concentrating  on  build- 
ing their  economies,  and  investing  in 
their  workers,  and  investing  in  their 
factories,  investing  in  new  tech- 
nologies, investing  in  research,  invest- 
ing in  advanced  education.  Here  in 
America,  we  are  not  doing  it.  We  do 
not  have  an  organized  plan.  In  fact,  the 
people  down  at  the  White  House  today 
think  it  is  un-American  to  have  a  plan; 
that  we  are  better  off  without  a  plan. 

So  the  rest  of  the  world  is  laughing 
at  us  because  they  have  plans  and  they 
are  moving  ahead  with  their  plans. 
People  in  other  countries  have  better 
job  futures  right  now  than  is  true  in 
the  United  States  and  that  has  to  be 
changed.  That  is  what  this  issue  is 
about. 

So  you  would  think  that  after  11 
years  of  one  administration  being  in 
power  and  not  being  able  to  create  any 
jobs  that  they  would  be  willing  to  come 
in  and  sit  down  with  us  and  work  out  a 
strong,  ambitious  plan  of  size  and  scale 
that  can  really  address  this  problem  of 
16  million  people  in  America  needing 
full-time  work  and  not  able  to  find  it. 

I  made  a  reference  earlier  to  this 
chart.  This  is  the  fundamental  basic 
issue  in  America  today.  Everything  de- 
pends on  this  chart. 

This  chart  shows  the  promise  that 
President  Bush  made  when  he  first  ran 
for  the  Presidency  back  in  1988.  He  said 
at  that  time  America  had  to  create 
over  the  next  8  years  30  million  new 
jobs.  He  picked  that  figure,  he  and  his 
advisers.  And  if  we  in  fact  were  to  get 
30  million  new  jobs,  it  would  be  the 
area  colored  in  blue  on  this  chart,  com- 
ing forward  through  1992,  but  then 
going  on  for  8  more  years.  This  is  the 
line  we  should  be  on  in  terms  of  accu- 
mulating new  jobs  in  our  economy. 

But  this  is  what  has  happened.  You 
see  this  yellow  area  right  here?  This 
was  the  amount  of  job  creation.  It  went 
up  a  little  bit  and  then  fizzled  out  and 
it  is  down  here.  Here  we  are  now  out  in 
1992  and  there  have  been  no  new  net 
jobs  created  in  our  economy.  So  we  are 
short  the  distance  between  the  bottom 
of  this  line  and  where  we  are  supposed 
to  be.  We  are  14  million  jobs  short  right 
now. 

People  need  work.  If  there  is  one 
thing  that  is  going  to  get  this  country 
back  on  the  track,  it  is  people  having 
the  chance  to  get  up  each  morning  and 
go  to  a  job  to  be  able  to  produce  to  pro- 
vide for  themselves,  provide  for  their 
families,  and  provide  for  their  country. 
We  cannot  have  a  strong  nation,  a 
strong  national  defense  if  we  do  not 
have  a  strong  economy  here  at  home. 
Everything  depends  upon  our  economic 
strength. 

We  need  national  health  insurance  in 
this  country.  We  have  to  have  a  strong 
economy  to  be  able  to  pay  for  that.  We 
need  a  good  educational  system.  We 
need  to  rebuild  our  infrastructure.  We 
need  to  rebuild  and  strengthen  and 
save  our  industrial  base  and  make  it 


the  envy  of  the  world  in  terms  of  how 
modern  and  technologically  sophisti- 
cated it  is. 

We  need  to  invest  in  those  things. 
There  is  no  plan  here  to  do  that.  There 
is  no  plan  to  do  that.  That  is  why  we 
are  14  million  jobs  short  right  now. 
That  is  why  at  night  you  go  around 
this  city,  every  park  bench  is  filled 
with  a  homeless  person.  Go  down  and 
look  at  the  hot  air  grates  downtown. 
We  have  these  heating  ducts  that  run 
under  the  sidewalks  between  central 
heating  plants  to  heat  the  Government 
buildings.  One  of  them  is  near  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Building.  Go  down  to  the 
Federal  Reserve  Building  tonight  and 
look  at  those  hot  air  grates  around  the 
outside  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Building 
and  people  are  standing  in  line  to  get 
on  the  hot  air  grates  to  keep  from 
freezing  to  death  in  the  middle  of  the 
winter.  I  am  talking  about  homeless 
people. 

This  is  America.  This  is  1992.  Those 
are  conditions  that  you  associate  with 
Third  World  countries.  We  need  to  do 
something  about  it.  We  need  to  have  a 
plan,  an  economic  plan,  for  America 
where  the  leadership  of  this  country — 
business.  Government,  and  labor — sit 
down  around  a  table  together  and  ham- 
mer out  a  plan  and  where  we  invest  in 
ourselves  and  invest  in  our  people. 

And,  yes,  despite  all  the  great  love  of 
foreign  policy— and  all  the  Presidents 
seem  to  have  it,  all  of  our  Presidents  in 
recent  years.  They  chase  out  after  for- 
eign policy  because  it  is  their  great 
love,  none  more  so  than  this  President. 
We  need  a  President  for  domestic  pol- 
icy. We  need  a  President  for  America. 
How  do  we  get  a  President  for  Amer- 
ica? We  cannot  just  have  a  President 
for  Kuwait  and  a  President  for  Mexico 
and  a  President  for  the  rest  of  the 
world.  We  have  to  have  a  President  for 
this  country. 

The  other  day  I  came  to  the  floor 
with  a  story  out  of  the  Detroit  News 
about  a  woman  there,  a  single  parent, 
named  Cynthia  Fyfe.  She  is  working  to 
provide  for  herself  and  her  6-year-old 
son  Anthony.  She  makes  a  very  modest 
income.  She  is  self-supporting  but 
barely  so.  She  gets  a  little  bit  of  health 
insurance  coverage  for  herself  at  work. 
She  lives  in  a  house  trailer.  The  little 
coverage  she  gets  on  medical  care  at 
work  does  not  cover  her  son  Tony  who 
is  6  years  old.  That  little  boy  has  not  a 
penny  of  health  insurance  coverage  liv- 
ing as  he  does  in  America  today. 

I  have  400,000  children  in  just  my 
State  of  Michigan  in  that  situation. 

Is  there  a  plan  to  do  something  about 
his  problem  and  her  problem?  She  is 
worried  sick  about  him  getting  sick  be- 
cause she  does  not  have  the  money  to 
pay  his  bills.  That  is  not  right.  That 
should  not  be  what  is  going  on  in 
America.  We  are  capable  of  more  than 
that.  But  we  have  to  get  off  the  kick  of 
selfishness.  We  just  cannot  keep  send- 
ing all  the  money  up  to  the  top  of  the 
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incon  e  scale  through  unfair  tax  rates 
j  istify  it  in  the  name  of  trickle- 
economics. 
Trl4kle-down  economics  was  a  bloody 
and  the  evidence  is  everywhere, 
a  failure,  and  it  was  a  scam  at 
s4me  time.  It  was  a  way  to  justify 
the  income  distribution  in  this 
counti-y  very  much  in  favor  of  high-in- 
people,  and  that  is  exactly  what 
happened. 

Federal    Reserve    has    put    out 
studies— everybody  has  put  out  stud- 
show  how  the  middle  class  is 
on    a    treadmill    and    sliding 
the  lower  class  has  got  less 
and  the  people  at  the  very 
reaches  of  our  society  have  got 
ind  more  over  the  last  decade  or 
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It  1^  not  built  a  stronger  America 
but  i  weaker  America,  a  less  fair 
Amer  ca.  And  do  you  know  how  we 
paid  i  jr  it?  We  did  not  pay  for  it  be- 
cause the  Goyernment  was  running  a 
surpli  s.  Do  you  know  how  we  paid  for 
the  bi  r  tax  cuts  of  the  1980's  that  went 
overw  lelmingly  to  high-income  peo- 
I|o  you  know  where  we  got  the 
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will  come  as  a  surprise.  I  doubt 

single  reporter  in  America  will 

this  tomorrow,  but  it  would  be 

if  they  did.  A  large  part  of  the 

that  we  got  to  pay  for  the  tax 

the  wealthy  in  the  1980's  came 

the  Social  Security  trust  fund. 

right,  it  came  out  of  the  Social 

trust  fund. 

wait  a  minute,  how  can  that 

?  The  Social  Security  trust  fund 

here  to  the  side.  There  is  no 

that  money  to  be  spent  on 

other  than  Social  Security. 

is  the  way  it  should  be,  but  that 

ihe  way  it  is.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 

of  the  Government  has  been 

the  money  from  Social  Se- 

to  cover  everything  else  in  the 

the  general  Government  expend- 

rea.  What  they  do  is  they  leave 

over  in  the  cash  drawer  at  the 

Security  saying  we  will  pay  this 

sometime    in    the    future.    They 

money  from  Social  Security 

spend   it   on  anything   they 

spend  it  on,  including  tax  cuts. 

this   crowd   that  walked  off 

big  tax  cut  over  the  last  few 

in    this    country,    you    wonder 

it  came  from.  Some  of  it  came 

of  Social  Security. 

you  might  say  to  yourself,  well, 

happened,  what  is  going  to  hap- 

the  future  when  we  are  going  to 

tiat  money  for  Social  Security, 

for  the  Social  Security  benefits? 

are  we  going  to  get  the  money? 

in  this  country  is  going  to 

pay  the  taxes  to  redeem  the 

lo  send  the  money  over  to  the 

fund  to  pay  out  the  So- 

benefits. 

who  is  going  to  be  asked  to  do 

The  very  same  people  who  put 
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the  money  in  Social  Security  in  the 
first  place.  That  is  one  of  the  surprises 
that  is  down  the  road.  And  that  is  what 
people  down  the  road  are  going  to  find 
out;  they  are  going  to  be  asked  to  pay 
for  their  Social  Security  not  once  but 
twice. 

That  is  another  one  of  the  dirty  little 
secrets  out  of  the  1980's  that  you  have 
not  heard  anything  about — the  fact 
that  the  Social  Security  trust  funds 
have  been  taken  and  used  for  things 
that  have  nothing  to  do  with  Social  Se- 
curity. And  the  money  is  gone.  There  is 
an  lOU  there  and  it  is  going  to  have  to 
be  paid  off  in  the  future.  If  this  admin- 
istration crowd  is  around,  I  know  who 
will  be  asked  to  pay  off  the  tax  liabil- 
ity. It  will  be  the  same  middle  class 
that  they  keep  coming  back  to  to  pay 
for  every  increase  they  ask  for. 

So  that  is  what  is  going  on  in  the 
country.  We  need  a  change — we  need 
tax  fairness  and  a  new  economic  plan 
to  put  our  people  to  work. 

I  was  reading  an  article  today  in  the 
Wall  Street  Journal,  very  interesting, 
page  A-22,  talking  about  the  campaign 
up  in  New  Hampshire.  I  am  going  to 
read  one  paragraph  because  it  relates 
to  the  minority  leader,  Mr.  Dole,  who 
spoke  earlier. 

According  to  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal, and  I  quote: 

Mr.  Bush  didn't  help  his  cause  over  the 
weeliend  when  In  an  interview  with  the  Bos- 
ton Globe  he  was  asked  about  breaking  his 
"no  new  taxes"  pledge  and  replied  "I  never 
did  take  the  pledge  [in  19881.  the  New  Hamp- 
shire pledge." 

Four  years  ago,  campaigning  in  New 
Hampshire,  he  told  voters  again  and  again  he 
wouldn't  raise  taxes  and  in  a  hugely  success- 
ful negative  ad  aired  on  the  final  weekend; 
he  called  his  chief  opponent.  Senator  Bob 
Dole  of  Kansas,  a  "Senator  straddle"  who 
would  raise  taxes. 

The  minority  leader  is  not  on  the 
floor  right  now,  but  it  would  be  inter- 
esting to  see  his  recollection  of  what 
pledges  were  or  were  not  made  back  in 
that  1988  primary.  My  own  memory  is 
the  same  as  what  is  related  here  in  the 
Wall  Street  Journal. 

But  that  is  ancient  history. 

We  need  jobs  in  America.  We  are  los- 
ing our  economic  future.  We  owe  to  our 
children  opportunities  for  the  future  at 
least  as  good  as  the  opportunities  that 
were  given  to  us  by  our  parents  and  our 
grandparents  and  those  who  came  be- 
fore them. 

We  are  not  doing  that  today.  We  are 
breaking  that  trust.  We  are  not  hand- 
ing off  to  the  next  generation  opportu- 
nities that  are  as  good  as  they  should 
be  or  as  good  as  the  ones  we  had  offered 
to  us.  That  is  not  right.  We  cannot  sell 
out  America's  future  that  way.  We  can- 
not do  it  to  buy  votes  in  the  United  Na- 
tions or  to  curry  the  favor  of  powerful 
international  business  interests  or  lob- 
byists that  are  all  over  this  town.  We 
have  to  pay  attention  to  what  is  good 
for  America.  That  is  what  the  country 
wants. 


It  is  not  a  partisan  issue,  I  might  say. 
It  is  not  a  partisan  issue.  I  started  out 
in  the  Congress  25  years  ago  sitting  on 
that  side  of  the  aisle  as  a  Republican. 
I  changed  my  party  affiliation  nearly 
two  decades  ago,  in  1973.  But  if  I  were 
on  that  side  of  the  aisle  or  on  this  side 
of  the  aisle,  I  would  make  the  same 
speech  today  in  terms  of  the  economic 
needs  of  America.  In  fact,  I  can  remem- 
ber a  time  in  the  Republican  Party, 
when  I  was  member  of  that  party,  when 
the  priority  of  the  administration  at 
that  time  in  the  Eisenhower  years  was 
to  pay  attention  to  the  job  future  of 
America.  It  was  to  look  at  how  the  in- 
dustrial base  was  doing,  to  make  sure 
we  had  high  value-added  jobs,  and 
enough  of  them  to  keep  the  people  in 
the  country  working  and  providing 
adequate  family  incomes  and  national 
income. 

It  was  not  until  we  got  into  the  1980's 
that  that  philosophy  changed  in  the 
other  party.  It  got  into  the  era  of  fi- 
nancial manipulation,  the  trading  of  fi- 
nancial pieces  of  paper,  all  of  the  spec- 
ulation, supply-side  economics,  and  all 
the  rest  of  it. 

Now  look  at  where  we  are  a  decade 
later.  We  are  in  a  situation  where  we 
have  a  massive  national  debt,  a  mas- 
sive number  of  unemployed  people, 
other  nations  laughing  at  us,  and  no 
plan,  no  real  plan  to  do  anything  about 
it,  no  plan  of  size  and  scale  that  really 
meets  the  problem  and  meets  the  chal- 
lenge. I  invite  the  administration  to 
develop  one,  and  invite  leaders  of  the 
country  to  come  in  and  sit  down  with 
them  and  work  out  such  a  plan. 

I  am  confident  that  if  Members  of 
both  parties  and  leaders  in  the  private 
sector  got  together,  and  that  was  the 
No.  1  priority,  we  could  come  up  with  a 
plan;  not  a  fake  plan,  not  a  make-be- 
lieve plan,  not  a  plan  that  falls  14  mil- 
lion jobs  short,  but  a  plan  that  gets  the 
job  done  and  gives  America  back  its 
economic  future. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  on 
Friday  I  alerted  Senators  that  we  were 
going  to  move  to  third  reading  today.  I 
have  repeated  that  some  five  different 
times  this  morning.  I  repeated  it  in  the 
Democratic  caucus.  I  suspect  it  has 
been  repeated  in  the  Republican  cau- 
cus. I  repeat  it  now. 

We  have  some  amendments  to  do 
here.  I  think  after  a  period  of  time, 
after  those  amendments  are  done,  say 
20  minutes,  if  no  Senator  shows  up,  we 
are  ready  for  third  reading. 

AMENDMKNT  NO.  1636 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  John- 
ston] for  Mr.  Chafee,  proposes  an  amend- 
ment numbered  1636. 


Section  5303,  subsection  (a),  line  12  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  the  word  "per- 
form" the  following:  "reconnaissance  level". 

Section  5303,  subsection  (a),  line  18  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  the  word  "Re- 
sources" the  following:  "and  the  Committee 
on  Environment  and  Public  Works". 

Section  5303,  subsection  (a),  paragraph  (4) 
is  amended  by  inserting  after  the  word 
"costs"  the  following:  "and  the  economic 
and  environmental  consequences". 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  is  submitted  on  behalf  of 
Senator  Chafee.  The  amendment 
would  require  the  Secretary  of  Energy 
to  include  preliminary  environmental 
and  economic  considerations,  together 
with  the  preliminary  costs,  in  his  re- 
port on  the  potential  for  increased  hy- 
droelectric production  at  Government 
dams. 

The  amendment  would  not  entail  a 
detailed  feasibility  study,  nor  any  addi- 
tional time,  expense,  or  effort  beyond 
that  required  to  estimate  the  hydro- 
electric potential.  These  consider- 
ations would  be  more  fully  fleshed  out 
by  the  administering  agency  if  a  full 
feasibility  study  were  authorized  at  a 
potential  site. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
additional  debate? 

Mr.  WALLOP  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  would 
not,  as  I  understand  it,  entail  a  de- 
tailed feasibility  study  nor  any  addi- 
tional time,  expense,  or  effort  beyond 
that  required  to  estimate  the  hydro- 
electric potential.  These  consider- 
ations would  be  more  fully  fleshed  out 
by  the  administrative  agency  if  a  full 
feasibility  study  were  authorized  at  a 
potential  site. 

Our  legislation  here  provides  that 
where  such  a  study  has  already  been 
prepared  within  the  last  10  years,  the 
Secretary  may  choose  to  simply  incor- 
porate the  results  of  that  study.  In 
that  case,  he  should  simply  abstract 
whatever  environmental  and  economic 
information  is  contained  in  the  pre- 
vious study. 

With  those  understandings,  I  am 
quite  content  on  our  side  to  accept  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  debate  on  the  amendment?  If 
not,  the  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island. 

The  amendment  (No.  1636)  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 


The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  will 
shortly  send  to  the  desk  an  amendment 
on  behalf  of  Mr.  Dole  relating  to  strip- 
per wells.  The  amendment  says  that  if 
the  President  finds  that  declines  in  the 
production  of  oil  from  domestic  re- 
sources poses  a  threat  to  the  national 
security,  he  may  direct  the  Secretary 
of  Energy  to  acquire  oil  from  domestic 
production  of  stripper  well  properties 
for  the  strategic  petroleum  reserve.  He 
may  set  such  terms  and  conditions  as 
he  deems  appropriate  for  the  acquisi- 
tion, and  the  price  paid  by  the  Sec- 
retary shall  take  into  account  the  cost 
of  production,  including  the  cost  of  res- 
ervoir and  well  maintenance. 

So  this  is  entirely  discretionary  with 
the  President,  both  as  to  whether  he 
shall  acquire  the  stripper  well,  the 
amount  that  he  shall  acquire,  and  the 
terms  and  conditions  upon  which  it 
shall  be  acquired,  saving  except  that  it 
must  be  by  competitive  bid. 

So,  Mr.  President,  with  these  new 
modifications  to  what  was  the  original 
iteration  of  the  Dole  amendment, 
which  are  in  accord,  I  now  propose  the 
amendment. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1637 

(Purpose:  Authority  to  conduct  enhanced  oil 

recovery  research  and  acquire  stripper  oil 

for  SPR) 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  John- 
ston], for  Mr.  Dole,  proposes  an  amendment 
numbered  1637. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  344.  after  line  18,  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

"SEC.   131XX.  DOMESTIC  OIL  SUPPLY  ENHANCE- 
MENT. 

(a)  PUOGRAM.— (a)  The  Secretary  shall 
carry  out  programs  of  research,  development 
and  demonstration  to  increase  the  recover- 
able crude  oil  resource  base  including,  but 
not  limited  to,  programs  in  the  following 
areas — 

(1)  maintenance  of  the  production  of  crude 
oil  from  stripper  well  property; 

(2)  enhanced  recovery  of  crude  oil  from 
conventional  resources;  and 

(3)  economic  recovery  of  unconventional 
domestic  oil  resources. 

(b)  COOPERATIVE  AGREEMENTS.— The  Sec- 
retary shall  solicit  proposals  and  may  enter 
into  cooperative  agreements  under  this  sec- 
tion. 

(c)  Cost-Sharing.— The  Secretary  shall  re- 
quire at  least  50  per  centum  of  the  costs  di- 


rectly and  specifically  related  to  any  dem- 
onstration project  under  subsections  (a)  (2) 
and  (3),  including  cash,  personal  services, 
equipment,  and  other  resources,  to  be  pro- 
vided from  non-Federal  sources. 

(d)  The  Secretary  may  reduce  the  amount 
of  costs  required  to  be  provided  by  any  non- 
Federal  person  under  paragraph  (1)  upon  ap- 
plication if  the  Secretary  determines  that 
the  reduction  is  necessary  and  appropriate 
considering  the  technological  risks  involved 
in  the  project  and  is  necessary  to  meet  the 
objectives  of  this  section. 

(e)  Authorization.— There  is  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  nec- 
essary and  appropriate  considering  the  tech- 
nological risks  involved  in  the  project  and  is 
necessary  to  meet  the  objectives  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

(f)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section,  the 
term— 

(1)  "stripper  well  property"  means  any 
well  located  in  the  United  States  which  pro- 
duces an  average  of  15  or  less  barrels  of  crude 
oil  per  production  day.". 

On  page  397,  after  line  20,  insert  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection: 

"(d)(1)  If  the  President  finds  that  declines 
in  the  production  of  oil  from  domestic  re- 
sources pose  a  threat  to  national  energy  se- 
curity, the  President  may  direct  the  Sec- 
retary of  Energy  to  acquire  oil  from  domes- 
tic production  of  stripper  well  properties  for 
storage  in  the  Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve 
or  the  Defense  Petroleum  Inventory.  Except 
as  provided  in  paragraph  (d)(2),  the  Secretary 
may  set  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he 
deems  necessary  for  such  acquisition. 

(2)  Crude  oil  purchased  by  the  Secretary 
pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be  by  competi- 
tive bid.  The  price  paid  by  the  Secretary 
shall  take  into  account  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion including  costs  of  reservoir  and  well 
maintenance. 

(3)  The  President  may  also  direct  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  take  such  actions  as 
are  within  his  power  to  provide  incentives 
for  conservation  of  the  oil  production  from 
stripper  wells  located  upon  the  public  lands. 

(4)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section,  the 
term — 

(1)  "domestic  production"  means  any  crude 
oil  produced  in  the  United  States  by  any  per- 
son; and 

(2)  "stripper  well  property"  means  any 
well  located  in  the  United  States  which  pro- 
duces an  average  of  15  or  less  barrels  of  crude 
oil  per  production  day. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  debate? 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
glad  we  have  been  able  to  work  this 
out.  I  would  say  that  one  of  the  major 
conservation  efforts  that  should  be  un- 
dertaken by  this  country  is  to  avail  it- 
self of  the  declining  reservoirs  of  strip- 
per oil.  They  cannot  be  produced  ad  in- 
finitum at  a  cost  below  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction, and  yet  once  abandoned,  they 
will  never  return  to  the  reservoir  of 
America's  resources  that  are  produc- 
ible. 

So  it  is  my  feeling,  and  I  believe  it  to 
be  that  of  the  chairman,  that  this  dis- 
cretion should  be  exercised;  that  it  is 
in  the  interest  of  the  country  so  to  do. 

With  that  understanding,  I  would  be 
happy  to  agree  that  on  this  side  the 
amendment  is  acceptable. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  a  very  im- 
portant component  of  the  energy  pack- 
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is  beingr  considered  here  today 
additional  oil  purchases  for 
strategic  petroleum  reserve. 
Ho\  ever,  I  believe  that  we  must  also 
addreps  in  a  meaningful  way  a  segment 
oil  industry  represented  by  small 
independent  producers  who  have  expe- 
rienced   serious    problems    because    of 
1  prices  and  is  evidenced  by  years 
abandonments  and  business  fail- 
resulting   in   decreased   domestic 
produ  ction. 

amendment,  stated  simply,  would 
the    Secretary    of   Energy    to 
out  a  research,  development  and 
demoiistration  program  designed  to  in- 
the    recoverable   crude   oil   re- 
base  including  that  of  stripper 
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the  President  has  the  discre- 
f  it  is  determined  that  declines  in 
4>mestic  production  of  oil  are  a 
to  national  security,  to  direct 
Secretary  of  Energy  to  acquire  oil 
to   the   strategic   petroleum 
(iefense  petroleum  inventory  only 
stripper  well  properties  of  15  bar- 
day  or  less  and  coming  from 
(^omestic  producers. 
President,  I  understand  the  De- 
of  Energy  plans  to  purchase 
nillion  barrels  of  crude  oil  for  the 
petroleum   reserve.   The   De- 
has  approximately  S671  mil- 
slvailable  from  Desert  Storm  sales 
test  sale,  as  well  as  other  unobli- 
authority.  If  my  amendment  is 
,  this  requirement  could  be  met 
domestic    stripper    well    sup- 
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President,    stripper    production 
up  a  small  portion  of  overall  do- 
production,   yet  it   is   truly  a 
omponent  of  a  domestic  energy 
;tion   policy   that   must   be   pre- 
if  we  are  to  stop  the  slide  to- 
increasing    reliance    on    foreign 
sources  for  our  energy  needs. 

Ace  (rding  to  the  National  Stripper 
Well  ,  issociation,  14  percent  of  our  do- 
mesti  ;ally  produced  oil  comes  from 
stripi^r  wells  of  10  barrels  per  day  or 
1990,  total  stripper  well  produc- 
^ceeded  383  million  barrels  of  oil 
r  (presents  463,000  producing  wells 
i  tates.  Of  all  U.S.  wells  74  percent 
si  ripper  wells  with  an  estimated 
3f  over  $7  billion. 
Estvnated  recoverable  domestic  re- 
from  stripper  wells  are  over  3.6 
barrels  of  oil  by  both  primary 
s^ondary  recovery  methods. 

President,  the  vast  majority  of 
\4ells  are  small  wells.  We  have  wit- 
a  steady  increase  in  my  State  of 
of  well  abandonments  the  past 
years  with  1,470  in  1980;  1,704  in 
1,837  in  1991.  Total  U.S.  strip- 
abandonments   in    1990   were 
This  is  production  that  is  lost 


snd 
well 


President,  this  amendment  is  a 
amendment  that  will  go  a  long 
oward   keeping   marginally   pro- 
wells  active  and  preserving  sig- 
nificalit  reserves  here  in  this  country. 


It  is  inconceivable  to  me  that  this 
country's  energy  policy  would  not  in- 
clude significant  incentives  for  domes- 
tic oil  production.  Once  we  shut  this 
industry  down,  it  is  gone  forever.  I  be- 
lieve that  my  amendment  is  a  signifi- 
cant step  toward  preserving  the  small, 
independent  producer  and  maintaining 
the  strategic  inventory  of  stripper 
wells  and  recoverable  reserves  right 
here  in  the  United  States. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  debate  on  the  amendment?  If 
not,  the  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas. 

The  amendment  (No.  1637)  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  we 
will  shortly  deal  with  the  question  of 
impact  aid  for  affected  States.  There  is 
a  section  of  this  bill  relating  to  that 
which  has  had,  in  the  opinion  of  some, 
two  shortcomings.  One.  they  thought 
that  the  size  of  the  fund  was  too  much; 
second,  they  thought  that  the  fund  was 
expended  for  States  which  had  the 
principal  amount  of  production,  includ- 
ing my  own  State  of  Louisiana:  third, 
that  the  money  could  be  used  for  too 
broad  a  category,  which  was  not  strict- 
ly limited  to  environmental  purposes. 

Mr.  President.  I  can  now  state  that  I 
believe  we  have  agreement — at  least,  it 
is  very  close;  if  we  can  find  the  piece  of 
paper  on  which  it  is  written — that  we 
have  agreement  worked  out.  I  believe, 
with  the  Commerce  Committee,  par- 
ticularly with  Senators  Kerry  and 
Stevens,  and  they  are  able  to  course  to 
speak  for  themselves,  and  their  staffs 
can.  But  I  simply  announce  to  the  Sen- 
ate, that  we  will  take  action  on  that  as 
soon  as  the  agreement  is  finally  put  to- 
gether. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  also  propose 
as  a  second-agree  amendment  to  that 
to  include  a  moratorium  on  drilling  off 
the  Atlantic  Coast,  as  proposed  by  the 
President,  through  the  year  2000.  and 
off  the  States  of  Washington  and  Or- 
egon through  the  year  2000.  We  already 
have  California  included  in  the  bill. 

I  do  not  include  Florida  in  that,  sim- 
ply because  the  Senators  from  Florida, 
Mr.  Graham  and  Mr.  Mack,  will,  I  un- 
derstand, have  their  own  version  of 
some  kind  of  moratorium  in  Florida, 
which  may  or  may  not  comport  with 
what  we  would  do  in  terms  of  the 
President's  amendment.  However,  I 
simply  say  that  to  put  Senators  on  no- 
tice that  that  will  be  the  next  order  of 
business  as  soon  as  the  i's  are  dotted 
and  the  t's  are  crossed. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 


The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  STATE  OF  THE  ECONOMY 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  make  a  few  comments  in  response  to 
comments  that  were  made  earlier  on 
the  floor  by  my  colleague  from  Michi- 
gan, Senator  Riegle.  talking  about  un- 
employment and  the  disastrous  state  of 
the  economy. 

I  think  maybe  a  few  other  facts 
should  be  presented  in  order  to  under- 
stand the  whole  picture.  When  we  talk 
about  the  enormous  rise  of  unemploy- 
ment and  the  poor  economy — and  cer- 
tainly the  economy  is  more  stagnant 
than  this  Senator  would  prefer.  But 
Senator  Riegle  presents  a  picture  of 
the  worst  economy  that  we  have  ever 
seen  in  recent  history.  That  is  not  the 
case. 

If  one  looks  at  a  historical  chart  of 
the  total  number  of  unemployed  we  see 
that,  during  the  Carter  era  of  econom- 
ics we  had  a  very  large  unemployment 
rate.  It  was  much  higher,  actually,  in 
terms  of  total  number  of  people  unem- 
ployed because  the  Carter  administra- 
tion with  a  democratically  controlled 
Congress  the  United  States  had  unbe- 
lievable inflation  rates,  and  we  had  an 
unbelievable  unemployment  rate.  The 
total  number  of  unemployed  reached 
about  11  million  during  the  seventies, 
compared  to  the  8.5  million  that  we 
have  today.  So  there  are  still  2.3  mil- 
lion fewer  people  unemployed  today 
than  during  the  Carter  administration. 

If  one  looks  at  the  total  employment 
growth  throughout  the  1980's,  we  have 
actually  had  an  increase  of  18  million 
jobs.  Although.  I  admit  that  we  have 
had  a  downturn,  and  a  slight  decrease 
in  growth. 

The  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  es- 
timates that  that  growth  will  take  off. 
I  hope  it  will.  We  have  a  few  things  in 
place  that  should  encourage  that 
growth  in  the  economy  such  as  the  fact 
that  we  have  very  low  interest  rates. 
Interest  rates  can  be  a  real  stimulus  to 
the  economy.  We  have  a  much  lower  in- 
flation rate.  The  inflation  rate  in  1980 
was  13.5  percent.  Last  year  we  had  an 
inflation  rate  of  4.2  percent.  Last 
year's  inflation  rate  was  one-third  of 
the  inflation  rate  in  1980.  again,  under 
a  democratically  controlled  Congress 
and  administration. 

So  when  I  hear  my  colleagues  stand 
up  and  rave  about  how  terrible  the 
economy  is,  I  think  they  forget  the  sta- 
tus of  the  economy  back  in  1979  and 
1980.  An  economy  where  you  had  a 
prime  interest  rate  of  21  percent  and  an 
inflation  rate  of  13'/^  percent.  Those 
combinations  certainly  led  to  a  signifi- 
cant recession.  We  came  out  of  that  re- 


cession and  saw  the  economy  grow  sig- 
nificantly during  the  latter  part  of 
1980's. 

I  might  mention,  too,  the  civilian  un- 
employment rates  reached  a  high  of 
10.8  percent  in  December  of  1982.  Again, 
it  is  down  to  7.1  percent.  That  is  sig- 
nificantly better  than  what  it  was. 

Sure,  there  has  been  an  increase  in 
the  unemployment  rate  and  we  need  to 
work  hard  to  get  that  back  down.  I 
think  we  should  be  working  in  a  bipar- 
tisan fashion  to  put  some  economic 
policies  together.  The  President  chal- 
lenged us  to  do  so.  He  said  he  hoped 
Congress  would  enact  policies  and  prac- 
tices by  March  20  that  would  really 
help  stimulate  the  economy. 

I  can  tell,  you,  from  traveling  in  my 
State  of  Oklahoma,  that  people  are  not 
too  concerned  about  Democrat  or  Re- 
publican. They  want  to  see  Congress 
act.  When  I  look  at  the  actions  being 
taken  by  the  Democrats  in  the  House— 
I  wish  I  could  say  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, but  it  is  not  a  bipartisan 
issue — the  Democrats  are  proposing  a 
bill  that  would  put  in  place  permanent 
tax  increases  on  our  citizens. 

How  that  helps  the  economy  I  do  not 
know.  If  you  ask  any  economist  wheth- 
er the  Democratic  package  increases 
jobs  or  stimulates  the  economy,  I 
think  the  answer  will  be  no.  All  they 
do  is  redistribute  wealth.  They  give  a 
short-term  tax  cut  for  a  few  people,  but 
the  net  result  is  a  long-term,  perma- 
nent tax  increase  on  a  lot  of  people  in 
future  generations.  Basically,  they  are 
robbing  Peter  to  pay  Paul.  They  are 
taking  from  a  few  people  to  give  to 
other  people  in  order  to  buy  votes.  As 
the  Senator  from  Texas  said  today, 
maybe  to  rent  their  votes. 

They  do  not  give  the  so-called  middle 
class  a  permanent  tax  cut.  They  give 
them  a  temporary  tax  cut.  just  enough 
to  get  their  vote,  and  then  they  sock  it 
to  them  with  a  higher  tax  rate.  I  do  not 
think  that  is  fair,  or  that  it  will  help 
the  economy. 

Frankly.  I  do  not  think  Congress 
should  be  doing  anything  except  to 
enact  changes  that  will  help  stimulate 
the  economy.  There  are  a  lot  of  things 
we  can,  and  should  do.  I  hope  we  can 
work  in  a  bipartisan  fashion  to  accom- 
plish true  economic  stimulus.  Maybe 
the  changes  we  should  be  talking 
about,  such  as  allowing  manufacturers 
to  write  off  their  equipment  over  a 
shorter  period  of  time,  would  help. 

As  a  business  person,  I  can  tell  you 
that  a  businessman  is  a  lot  more  likely 
to  invest  in  plant  equipment  and  ma- 
chinery, if  they  are  able  to  expense 
these  items  over  a  shorter  period  of 
time.  If  you  have  to  write  out  the 
check,  you  want  to  be  able  to  get  your 
deduction  over  a  short  period  of  time. 
That  will  make  a  difference  and  it  will 
create  jobs. 

The  President  proposed  a  tax  allow- 
ance along  that  line.  I  compliment  him 
for  it.  The  President  proposed  making 


changes  in  the  alternative  minimum 
tax,  so  if  you  have  accelerated  depre- 
ciation, you  can  take  that  and  recoup 
your  investment  quicker.  Under  the 
present  Tax  Code,  if  you  have  anything 
on  accelerated  appreciation  above 
straight  line,  it  is  very  punitive.  That 
discourages  investment  and  costs  jobs. 
That  makes  us  less  competitive.  That 
is  not  in  the  Democrats'  proposal. 

The  President  called  for  significant 
changes  in  alternative  minimum  tax. 
However,  I  think  we  should  do  more.  I 
believe  we  should  not  treat  intangible 
drilling  costs  which  are  out  of  pocket, 
nonrecoverable  business  expenses  as 
preference  items.  Because  of  the 
changes  made  in  the  1986  Tax  Code  the 
net  effect  on  the  energy  industry  is  a 
20-percent  tax  surcharge  on  major  cor- 
porations and  a  24-percent  tax  sur- 
charge on  independents  for  sinking  the 
cost  into  the  ground.  We  are  putting  a 
tax  surcharge  on  a  business  expense. 
That  makes  no  sense. 

So  we  have  a  chance  now  with  this 
tax  bill  to  change  that.  We  have  a 
chance  to  stimulate  the  economy  and 
create  jobs. 

The  drilling  industry,  as  my  col- 
leagues from  Wyoming  and  Louisiana 
know,  is  at  an  almost  all-time  low.  We 
need  to  make  some  changes  to  stimu- 
late the  drilling  industry.  I  call  it  fair- 
ness and  equity  in  the  Tax  Code  and  al- 
lowed expenses  to  be  expensed  and  not 
added  as  a  surcharge.  We  can  make 
changes  in  passive  losses.  I  hope  we  can 
work  together  to  do  that. 

The  net  result  I  see  coming  from  the 
Democrats  in  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  is  they  want  to  play 
politics  and  give  the  President  a  bill 
they  know  he  will  veto,  because  it  is  a 
massive  redistribution  of  wealth  pol- 
icy, that  will  not  create  jobs.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  it  will  probably  cost  jobs 
and  hurt  the  economy,  and  that  is 
something  we  should  not  be  doing.  The 
President  will  veto  it,  and  he  is  right 
to  do  so. 

So  instead  of  playing  partisan  games, 
why  do  we  not  work  together  and  try 
to  pass  some  common  sense  approaches 
to  fix  some  of  the  mistakes  that  were 
made  in  1986.  whether  you  are  talking 
about  alternative  minimum  tax.  pas- 
sive loss,  or  being  able  to  expense 
equipment  over  a  shorter  period  of 
time.  Let  us  take  some  of  these  com- 
mon sense  business-type  approaches 
that  will  make  us  more  competitive 
internationally.  A  bill  that  we  can  pass 
in  a  bipartisan  fashion  and  not  a  tax 
bill  so  expensive,  so  punitive,  so  much 
a  redistribution-of-wealth  scheme  that 
we  know  the  President  is  going  to  veto 
it. 

I  do  not  think  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  proposal  is  going  to  help  the 
Democrats  politically  Ipce  they  think 
it  will,  and  certainly  it  will  not  help 
the  economy,  because  no  changes  will 
have  been  made. 

I  think  it  is  time  that  we  get  away 
from  some  of  the  rhetoric  that  I  heard 


from  my  colleague  from  Michigan,  and 
let  us  try  to  work  together  to  pass 
some  positive,  common-sense  ap- 
proaches that  will  truly  stimulate  the 
economy  and  not  just  help  politicians. 


NATIONAL  ENERGY  SECURITY  ACT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  President.  I  want 
to  say  a  few  words  about  the  energy 
bill.  I  want  to  talk  in  particular  about 
utility  regulation.  But  I  would  like  to 
begin  by  congratulating  our  two  col- 
leagues who  have  been  the  leaders  on 
this  bill.  For  somebody  like  me  from 
an  energy-producing  State,  I  look  at 
the  bill  and  I  see  a  lot  of  things  that  I 
am  disappointed  in.  In  fact.  I  think  we 
are  in  the  process  of  seeing  the  death  of 
a  major  national  industry. 

When  I  look  at  the  fact  that  we  have 
370,000  fewer  jobs  in  the  American  pe- 
troleum industry  than  we  had  10  years 
ago,  when  I  look  at  the  fact  that  rig 
count  operating  in  the  continental 
United  States  is  at  its  lowest  level  ever 
recorded,  when  I  look  at  the  fact  that 
we  are  not  even  going  to  vote  on  open- 
ing up  ANWR  for  new  exploration  and 
drilling,  and  when  I  look  at  the  fact 
that  we  still  face  amendments  that 
would  close  down  offshore  drilling  in 
some  areas  of  the  country,  I  am 
alarmed  by  what  we  are  not  doing  in 
this  bill  to  get  on  with  the  job  of  pro- 
ducing energy  here  at  home  at  a  price 
the  consumer  can  afford  to  pay. 

But.  Mr.  President,  I  am  encouraged 
by  some  of  the  things  we  are  doing,  es- 
pecially in  the  area  of  natural  gas.  and 
I  want  to  congratulate  our  two  leaders 
for  making  possible  this  progrress. 

I  want  to  talk  a  little  bit  about  util- 
ity regulation  and  about  PUHCA.  We 
have  all  of  these  symbols  which  denote 
various  bills  and  often  confuse  what  we 
are  saying  rather  than  enlighten,  but 
let  me  outline  my  concern  that  I  want 
to  share  with  the  committee. 

I  have  reserved  the  right  to  offer  an 
amendment.  As  of  now  I  do  not  intend 
to  do  that,  but  I  want  to  raise  a  con- 
cern. The  concern  basically  is  as  fol- 
lows: In  the  1930's,  we  looked  at  public 
utilities  and  in  particular  we  looked  at 
electric  power  generation  and  trans- 
mission and  we  concluded  that  electric 
power  generation  and  transmission  was 
a  natural  monopoly.  As  a  natural  mo- 
nopoly, we  set  out  regulations  and  re- 
quirements. One  of  the  requirements 
was  a  high  level  of  equity  investment. 

We  now  have  come  along  and  con- 
cluded that  while  the  transmission  of 
power  is  a  natural  monopoly,  the  gen- 
eration of  power  is  not  a  natural  mo- 
nopoly. In  this  bill  we  are  setting  out 
provisions  that  allow  independent  gen- 
erators to  come  in  and  compete. 

Now,  Mr.  President.  I  believe  that 
that  is  a  correct  policy.  I  think  that  we 
can  have  competition  in  power  genera- 
tion. I  think  we  are  moving  toward  a 
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term   change   in   the   industry.    I 

we  are  moving  into  unchartered 

here,  and  I  think  it  is  very  im- 

that   we   know   what   we  are 

each  step  of  the  way.  The  bill  be- 

moves  a  very  small  distance  in 

rection  of  allowing  independent 

producers   to   come   in   and   to 

investments  without  being  tied 

equity  requirements  that  exist 

regulated    monopolies,    and    that 

sense. 

nk  we  need  to  look  long  and  hard 

we  are  doing  before  we  proceed 

down  that  road,  but  I  support 

we  are  taking. 

concern  I  have  is  this:  We  are 

to     promote     competition     in 

generation,  but  I  do  not  see  how 

have   competition   unless   we 

i  level  playing  surface.  What  I 

o  do  is  to  find  a  way  to  say  that 

State  regulator  allows  an  inde- 

power   producer    to   come    in 

level  of  equity  and  debt  is  in 

an  investment  in  a  new  elec- 

1  ower   facility,    then   an   electric 
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create  new  electric  generation 
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power   producer.    An   electric 
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c  3sence,  what  is  happening  is  we 

al  lowing  in  competitors.  I  believe 

^neration  of  power  is  not  a  natu- 

nopoly,  and  I  think  we  are  mov- 

the  right  direction. 

I  ask  the  distinguished  chairman 

committee  to  look  long  and  hard 

issue. 

ire  setting  out  exemptions  from 
njles  imposed  on  a  natural  monop- 
independent  power  producers, 
lupport  that  policy.  But  it  is  very 
that  as  we  move  toward  this 
and  competition,  we  en- 
hat  the  power  company   is  not 
by  a  set  of  rules  that  were  im- 
when    it   was   a   monopoly    but 
it  is  now  competing  against  the 

power  producers, 
amendment  that  I  thought  about 
was  an  amendment  that  said, 
,  that  if  the  State  regulator 
equity  level   that  has  to  be 
by  an  independent  power  pro- 
in    making    an    investment    in 
generation,  the  utility  company 
Federal  law  will  not  be  required 
l|igher  level  of  equity.  In  looking 
and  trying  to  get  input,  quite 
those  involved  in  the  debate 
concerned  about  who  is  going 
an  advantage  than  they  are 
trying  to  have  a  flat  playing  sur- 
I  have  decided  rather  than  try- 
tread  into  this  area  that  I  would 
raise  the  concern  here  today  on 
of  the  Senate  so  that  as  we 
further  toward  opening  up  com- 
petiti  >n  we  can  assure  that  we  do  not 
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have  the  participants  operating  under 
two  sets  of  rules,  one  applied  to  new 
entrants,  and  one  applied  to  the  utility 
company. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  we 
look  at  this  closely.  I  think  it  is  an  im- 
portant area.  I  support  the  direction 
we  are  moving  in.  I  think  we  need  to  be 
careful  what  we  are  doing.  We  do  have 
the  best  power  generation  and  trans- 
mission system  in  the  world.  I  think 
competition  where  it  can  exist  can 
make  it  better,  but  it  is  absolutely  im- 
perative that  everybody  is  competing 
under  the  same  rules. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
WiRTH).  The  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Texas  for  his  comments.  I  would  say  in 
reply  that  the  question  of  capital  ra- 
tios addresses  itself  principally  to  the 
States,  to  their  State  law,  and  their 
State  regulatory  commissions,  and  we 
did  not  want  to  intrude  upon  that  area 
of  traditional  State  regulation. 

What  we  did  do  is  put  directions  that 
the  State  regulatory  commission  shall 
look  at  the  question  of  debt  equity 
ratio,  and  we  specifically  spelled  out 
that  they  have  the  power  under  State 
law  to  order  whatever  debt  equity  ra- 
tios with  respect  to  exempt  wholesale 
generators  to  make  such  orders  as  they 
wish  pursuant  to  State  law.  So  we  re- 
quire that  they  look  at  it,  preserving 
their  powers  to  do  so. 

Having  said  that,  I  would  say  that  we 
have  now  a  pretty  broad  experience 
since  1978  on  this  question  of  independ- 
ent power  producers,  the  funding  of 
those  debt  equity  ratios,  weighted  cost 
of  capital,  those  kinds  of  things.  And 
what  we  have  found — I  say  "what  we 
have  found,"  it  has  been  found  in  stud- 
ies— one  published  recently  which  I  put 
in  the  Record  from  Public  Utilities 
Fortnightly.  Another  was  an  Energy 
Committee  staff  study.  What  we  found 
is  that  the  weighted  average  cost  of 
capital  for  IPP's,  for  independent 
power  producers,  and  utilities  is  simi- 
lar. It  is  tailored  to  the  individual 
project,  depending  on  the  degree  of 
risk,  the  terms,  et  cetera.  But  it  is  a 
comparable  amount. 

The  utilities  typically  finance  on  30- 
to  40-year,  long-term  bonds,  and  they 
get  a  lower  interest  rate.  The  IPP's 
tend  to  finance  on  more  like  12  years  to 
15  years,  and  therefore  their  capital 
costs  are  slightly  higher. 

There  are  fewer  uncertainties  with 
respect  to  IPP's.  They  are  doing  one 
thing.  They  are  generating  a  certain 
amount  of  electricity  to  be  delivered 
over  a  certain  period  of  time.  The  regu- 
latory uncertainty  is  taken  out  be- 
cause the  regulator  will  make  its  deci- 
sion up  front. 

With  respect  to  a  utility,  there  are 
many  other  uncertainties,  such  as  the 
public  utility  commissions  granting  or 
not  granting  rate  increases  at  the  re- 


tail level,  such  as  fire,  storm,  flood,  et 
cetera,  such  as  the  economic  uncer- 
tainty of  an  area,  whether  it  grows  or 
does  not  grow.  And  really  those  kinds 
of  uncertainties  which  are  not  involved 
in  the  generation  of  electricity  are 
that  which  has  motivated  some  State 
public  utility  commissions  and  in  some 
cases  State  legislatures  to  require  eq- 
uity amounts  that  are  higher  for  utili- 
ties. It  is  to  ensure  the  reliability  of 
the  service  and  the  financial  stability 
of  the  utility. 

In  the  case  where  you  have  an  IPP 
that  wants  to  build  a  plant  to  generate 
a  certain  kind  of  electricity,  I  mean 
electricity  generated  with  a  certain 
technology,  they  get  all  their  permits 
up  front.  They  get  their  contracts  up 
front.  They  know  what  they  are  going 
to  receive  from  the  power.  They  know 
how  long  the  contract  is  for.  When 
they  have  all  of  that  approved  up  front, 
then  there  is  no  reason  for  them  to 
have  50  percent  equity  invested  because 
they  have  a  predictable  revenue  stream 
against  which  they  can  borrow. 

The  Wall  Street  lendei-s  will  typi- 
cally require  that  IPP's  have  sinking 
funds  to  ensure  that  there  is  money 
there  for  maintenance,  for  operation, 
for  debt  service,  for  any  uncertainties, 
such  as  they  may  be,  to  cover  the  cost 
of  insurance  and  that  kind  of  thing. 
But  other  than  that  sinking  fund  and 
the  operating  requirements,  there  real- 
ly is  no  reason  that  they  have  50  per- 
cent equity.  And  that  is  what  experi- 
ence has  shown,  that  IPP's  are  required 
only  to  have  such  capital  as  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  market  will  require. 

What  we  have  found  is  that  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  market  has  sorted  out 
these  risks  very  well,  that  the  reliabil- 
ity of  independent  power  producers  has 
been  even  higher  than  that  of  utilities. 
When  I  say  "reliability,"  the  percent- 
age of  operating  capacity  used  has  been 
higher  than  that  of  utilities.  In  fair- 
ness, I  would  say  some  of  these  IPP 
units  are  maybe  newer  and  that  may 
account  for  it,  but  they  have  been  at 
least  as  reliable  or  actually  more  reli- 
able. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Will  the  distinguished 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Yes. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  I  thank  the  chairman 
for  his  comments.  The  utilities  may 
argue  that  they  have  to  have  excess  ca- 
pacity because  they  have  to  supply  the 
customer  when  the  customer  has  surge 
needs  and  the  independent  power  pro- 
ducer does  not.  But  the  point  I  was  try- 
ing to  make  is  this:  I  agree  with  the 
conclusion  that  we  are  now  capable  of 
having  competition  in  power  genera- 
tion. I  support  the  decision  to  allow 
the  independent  power  producer  to  be 
exempt  from  the  provisions  of  law  that 
were  meant  to  apply  to  a  monopolist 
who  had  a  monopoly  on  supplying  elec- 
tric power  and  was  protected  from 
competition. 

The  only  concern  I  have — and  I  think 
it  is  a  thing  we  need  to  look  at  very 


closely — is  that  we  look  at  Federal 
statutes  that  might  produce  a  situa- 
tion where  we  have  let  the  independent 
power  producer  come  in  to  compete  but 
where  we  may  still  be  regulating  the 
utility  as  if  it  were  a  monopolist. 

Now  I  do  not  doubt  that  at  the  mar- 
gins, the  cost  of  expanding  by  equity 
and  the  cost  of  expanding  by  debt  are 
quite  similar.  But  my  view  is  this:  If 
we  say  we  have  competition  in  power 
generation  and  therefore  the  independ- 
ent power  producer  does  not  have  to 
meet  the  equity  requirements  of  the 
electric  company,  why  should  the  elec- 
tric company  have  to  meet  the  capital 
requirements  that  were  relevant  only 
when  the  electric  company  was  a 
monopolist? 

Having  looked  at  this  now,  trying  to 
come  up  with  a  level  playing  surface, 
and  trying  to  not  bias  the  competition 
in  either  direction,  I  am  not  sure  to 
what  extent  there  is  a  problem.  But  I 
think  there  is  a  potential  for  a  prob- 
lem. It  is  one  that  we  need  to  look  at 
because  what  we  really  want  to 
produce  is  competition  in  power  gen- 
eration. Where  the  electric  company 
can  build  a  new  facility  cheaper,  we 
want  them  to  do  it.  Where  an  independ- 
ent producer  can  build  it  cheaper,  we 
want  them  to  do  it.  We  want  basically 
the  market  to  decide. 

So  we  do  not  want  any  artificial  im- 
pediment where  they  are  operating 
under  different  sets  of  financial  condi- 
tions. That  is  the  only  and  simple 
point  I  want  to  make. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  un- 
derstand the  point  the  Senator  is  mak- 
ing. I  might  add  that  this  is  consensual 
purchase.  There  is  no  requirement  in 
this  statute,  unlike  the  PURPA  stat- 
ute, for  a  purchase. 

But  I  thank  the  Senator  for  his  very 
penetrating  remarks. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1638 

(Purpose:   To   provide    for   coastal    commu- 
nities impact  assistance,  coastal  resources 
enhancement,  and  for  other  purposes) 
Mr.    JOHNSTON.    Mr.    President.    I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
clerk  will  report. 
The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from   Louisiana  [Mr.   John- 
ston], for  Mr.  Kerry,  proposes  an  amend- 
ment numbered  1638. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

OUTER  CONTINENTAL  SHELF 
(1)  Strike  sections  12101  and  12102  of  S.  2166 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
Subtitle  A— Coastal  Communities  Impact 
Assistance 

SEC.  12101.  DEFINITIONS. 

For  purposes  of  this  subtitle  only,  the 
term— 

(1)  "coastline"  has  the  same  meaning  that 
it  has  in  the  Submerged  Lands  Act  (43  U.S.C. 
1301  et  seq.); 

(2)  "county"  means  a  unit  of  general  gov- 
ernment constituting  the  local  jurisdijction 
immediately  below  the  level  of  State  govern- 
ment. This  term  includes,  but  is  not  limited 
to,  counties,  parishes,  villages  and  tribal 
governments  which  function  in  lieu  of  and 
are  not  within  a  county,  and  in  Alaska,  bor- 
ough governments.  If  State  law  recognizes 
an  entity  of  general  government  that  func- 
tions in  lieu  of  and  is  not  within  a  county, 
the  Secretary  may  recognize  such  other  enti- 
ties of  general  government  as  counties; 

(3)  "coastal  State"  means  any  State  of  the 
United  States  bordering  on  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  the  Pacific  Ocean,  the  Arctic  Ocean, 
the  Bering  Sea  or  the  gulf  of  Mexico; 

(4)  "distance"  means  minimum  great  circle 
distance,  measured  in  statute  miles; 

(5)  "leased  tract"  means  a  tract,  leased 
under  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act 
for  the  purpose  of  drilling  for,  developing  and 
producing  oil  and  natural  gas  resources, 
which  is  a  unit  consisting  of  either  a  block, 
a  portion  of  a  block,  a  combination  of  blocks 
and/or  portions  of  blocks,  as  specified  in  the 
lease,  and  as  depicted  on  an  Outer  Continen- 
tal Shelf  Official  Protraction  Diagram; 

(6)  "new  revenues"  means  monies  received 
by  the  United  States  as  royalties  (including 
payments  for  royalty  taken  in  kind  and  sold 
pursuant  to  section  27  of  the  Outer  Continen- 
tal Shelf  Lands  Act  (43  U.S.C.  1353)),  net 
profit  share  payments,  and  related  late-pay- 
ment interest  from  natural  gas  and  oil  leases 
Issued  pursuant  to  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  Lands  Act,  but  only  from  leased  tracts 
from  which  such  revenues  are  first  received 
by  the  United  States  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act; 

(7)  "Outer  Continental  Shelf  means  all 
submerged  leands  lying  seaward  and  outside 
of  the  area  of  "lands  beneath  navigable  wa- 
ters" as  defined  in  section  2(a)  of  the  Sub- 
merged Lands  Act  (43  U.S.C.  1301(a)),  and  of 
which  the  subsoil  and  seabed  are  subject  to 
the  jurisdiction  and  control  of  the  United 
States;  and 

(8)  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  or  the  Secretary's  designee. 

SEC.  12102.  IMPACT  ASSISTANCE  FORMULA  AND 
PAYMENTS. 

(a)  There  is  established  a  fund  in  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States,  which  shall 
be  known  as  the  "Coastal  Communities  Im- 
pact Assistance  Fund"  (hereinafter  referred 
to  in  this  section  as  "the  fund"). 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  in- 
vest excess  monies  in  the  fund,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Secretary,  in  public  debt  securi- 
ties with  maturities  suitable  to  the  needs  of 
the  fund,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary, 
and  bearing  interest  at  rates  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  taking  into 
consideration  current  market  yields  on  out- 
standing marketable  obligations  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  of  comparable  maturity. 

(c)  Notwithstanding  section  9  of  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act  (43  U.S.C.  1338), 
amounts  in  the  fund,  together  with  interest 
earned  from  investment  thereof,  shall  be 
paid  at  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  as  fol- 
lows: 


(1)  The  fund  shall  consist  of  amounts  de- 
posited in  the  fund  from  new  revenues  re- 
ceived beginning  with  October  1,  1992.  rep- 
resenting the  amounts  determined  to  be  allo- 
cable to  eligible  coastal  States  and  eligible 
counties  pursuant  to  the  formula  contained 
in  this  section. 

(2)  The  Secretary  shall  determine  the  new 
revenues  from  any  leased  tract  or  portion  of 
a  leased  tract  lying  seaward  of  the  zone  de- 
fined and  governed  by  section  8(g)  of  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act,  (43 
U.S.C.  1337(g)),  the  geographic  center  of 
which  lies  within  a  distance  of  200  miles  from 
any  part  of  the  coastline  of  any  coastal 
State  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  an  "eligible 
coastal  State"). 

(3)  The  Secretary  shall  determine  the  allo- 
cable share  of  new  revenues  determined 
under  paragraph  (2)  by  multiplying  such  rev- 
enues by  \2.!>  percent. 

(4)  The  Secretary  shall  determine  the  por- 
tion of  the  allocable  share  of  new  revenues 
attributable  to  each  eligible  coastal  State 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "eligible 
coastal  State's  attributable  share")  based  on 
a  fraction  which  is  inversely  proportional  to 
the  distance  between  the  nearest  point  on 
the  coastline  of  the  eligible  coastal  State 
and  the  geographic  center  of  the  leased  tract 
or  portion  of  the  leased  tract  (to  the  nearest 
whole  mile).  Further,  the  ratio  of  an  eligible 
State's  attributable  share  to  any  other  eligi- 
ble State's  attributable  share  shall  be  equal 
to  the  Inverse  of  the  ratio  of  the  distances 
between  the  geographic  center  of  the  leased 
tract  or  portion  of  the  leased  tract  and  the 
coastlines  of  the  respective  eligible  coastal 
States.  The  sum  of  the  eligible  coastal 
States'  attributable  shares  shall  be  equal  to 
the  allocable  share  of  new  revenues  deter- 
mined under  paragraph  (3). 

(5)  Subject  to  appropriation,  the  Secretary 
shall  pay  from  the  fund  50  percent  of  the  eli- 
gible coastal  States'  attributable  share,  to- 
gether with  the  portion  of  Interest  earned 
from  investment  of  the  fund  which  cor- 
responds to  that  amount,  to  that  State. 

(6)  Within  60  days  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
the  Governor  of  each  eligible  coastal  State 
shall  provide  the  Secretary  with  a  list  of  all 
counties,  as  defined  herein,  that  are  to  be 
considered  for  eligibility  to  receive  impact 
assistance  payments.  This  list  must  include 
all  counties  with  borders  along  the  State's 
coastline  and  may  also  include  counties 
which  are  at  the  closest  point  no  more  than 
60  miles  from  the  State's  coastline  and  which 
are  certified  by  the  Governor  to  have  signifi- 
cant impacts  from  Outer  Continental  Shelf- 
related  activities.  For  any  such  county  that 
does  not  have  a  border  along  the  coastline, 
the  Governor  shall  designate  a  point  on  the 
coastline  of  the  nearest  county  that  does 
have  a  border  along  the  coastline  to  serve  as 
the  former  county's  coastline  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section.  The  Governor  of  any  el- 
igible coastal  State  may  modify  this  list 
whenever  significant  changes  In  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf  activities  require  a  change, 
but  no  more  frequently  tlian  once  each  year. 

(7)  The  Secretary  shall  determine,  for  each 
county  within  the  eligible  coasul  State 
identified  by  the  Governor  according  to  para- 
graph (6)  for  which  any  part  of  the  county's 
coastline  lies  within  a  distance  of  200  miles 
of  the  geographic  center  of  the  leased  tract 
or  portion  of  the  leased  tract  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  an  "eligible  county").  50  percent 
of  the  eligible  coastal  State's  attribuUble 
share  which  is  attributable  to  such  county 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "eligible  coun- 
ty's attributable  share")  based  on  a  fraction 
which  is  inversely  proportional  to  the  dis- 
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ot  ler  activities  of  such  State  or  coun- 

autqorized  by  the  Coastal  Zone  Manage- 

of  1972  (16  U.S.C.  1451  et  seq.),  the 

of  subtitle  B  of  title  IV  of  the  Oil 

Act  of  1990  (104  Stat.  523).  or  the 

Water    Pollution    Control    Act    (33 

et  seq. );  and 

adftiinistrative  costs  of  complying  with 

pro^  isions  of  this  subtitle.  Including  the 

iated  with  the  audit  required  by 

2105. 

OBLIGATIONS   OF   ELIGIBLE   COUN- 
TIES AND  STATES. 

JECT  Submission.— Prior  to  the  re- 
funds pursuant  to  this  subtitle  for 
fisclil  year,  an  eligible  county  must  sub- 
Governor  of  the  State  in  which  it 
located  a  plan  setting  forth  the  projects 
activities  for  which  the  eligible  county 
to  expend  such  funds.  Such  plan 
stite  the  amounts  proposed  to  be  ex- 
'or  each  project  or  activity  during 
upc<  ming  fiscal  year. 
PifjjECT  Approvai,.— Prior  to  the  pay- 
funds  pursuant  to  this  subtitle  to 
eli^ble  county  for  any  fiscal  year,  the 
must  approve  the  plan  submitted 
eligible    county    pursuant    to    sub- 
a)  and  notify  the  Secretary  of  such 
.  State  approval  of  any  such  plan 
consistent  with  any  State  wetlands 
ha)>itat  plan,  or  environmental  restora- 
in  effect  in  such  State  and  with  all 
State   and    Federal    law.    In   the 
the   Governor   disapproves   any 
the  funds  that  would  otherwise  be 
he  eligible  county  shall  be  placed  in 
)y  the  Secretary  pending  modlfica- 
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tion  and  approval  of  such  plan,  notwith- 
standing the  provisions  of  section 
12102(c)(10),  at  which  time  such  funds  to- 
gether with  interests  thereon  shall  be  paid  to 
the  eligible  county. 

(c)  Certification.— No  later  than  60  days 
after  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  any  eligible 
county  receiving  funds  under  this  subtitle 
must  certify  to  the  Governor:  (1)  the  amount 
of  such  funds  expended  by  the  county  during 
the  previous  fiscal  year;  (2)  the  amounts  ex- 
pended on  each  project  or  activity;  and  (3) 
the  status  of  each  project  or  activity. 

SEC.  12105.  AUDIT. 

(a)  Rkquirembnt  for  audit.- Under  regu- 
lations promulgated  by  the  Secretary,  any 
coastal  State  that  receives  payments  under 
section  12102  shall,  for  each  fiscal  year  that 
it  receives  payments,  provide  that  amounts 
received  thereunder,  including  amounts  paid 
to  eligible  counties  of  such  State  under  sec- 
tion 12102.  be  subject  to  audit  in  accordance 
with  chapter  75  of  title  31.  United  States 
Code.  The  audit  shall  be  submitted  to  the 
Secretary. 

(b)  CONTENTS  OF  AUDIT.— Each  audit  sub- 
mitted by  a  State  under  subsection  (a) 
shall— 

(1)  contain  a  statement  of  all  amounts  paid 
under  section  12102  to  such  State  for  the  fis- 
cal year: 

(2)  include  a  statement  of  all  amounts  paid 
to  eligible  counties  of  such  State  pursuant  to 
section  12102. 

(c)  Preliminary  Determination  by  Sec- 
retary.—(1)  After  receiving  a  State's  report 
under  this  section,  the  Secretary  shall  make 
a  preliminary  evaluation  of  each  audit  sub- 
mitted pursuant  to  this  section,  and  deter- 
mine whether  any  portion  of  the  amounts  re- 
ceived has  not  been  used  as  required  by  this 
subtitle.  The  Secretary  shall  publish  notice 
of  such  determination  in  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister. 

(2)  If  the  Secretary  determines  under  para- 
graph (1)  that  any  portion  of  the  amounts  re- 
ceived under  section  12102  has  been  misused, 
the  Secretary  may  suspend,  and  place  in  es- 
crow, an  amount  from  any  future  payment 
due  to  the  coastal  State  or  eligible  county 
charged  with  misusing  the  amounts  under 
section  12102  which  is  equivalent  to  the 
amount  misused,  pending  a  final  determina- 
tion pursuant  to  subsection  (d). 

(d)  Final  Determination  by  Secretary.— 
If  the  Secretary,  after  providing  a  State  or 
eligible  county  with  an  opportunity  for  a 
hearing,  makes  a  final  determination  that 
any  portion  of  the  amounts  paid  to  such 
State  or  eligible  county  under  section  12102 
was  not  used  as  required  by  this  subtitle,  the 
Secretary  shall — 

(1)  provide  in  writing  to  the  State  or  eligi- 
ble county  that  misused  the  funds  the  rea- 
sons for  the  determination  and  the  exact 
amount  that  was  misused;  and 

(2)  take  appropriate  action  to  recover  an 
amount  from  the  State  or  eligible  county 
that  misused  the  funds  equal  to  that  deter- 
mined to  have  been  misused,  including  the 
withholding  of  such  amount  from  that  State 
or  eligible  county's  future  payment  under 
section  12102  or  of  the  amount  which  may 
have  been  suspended  under  subsection  (c)(2). 
In  no  event  shall  funds  be  withheld  from  a 
State  due  to  misuse  of  funds  by  an  eligible 
county  within  such  State,  or  from  an  eligible 
county  in  an  instance  where  the  State  in 
which  it  is  located  has  misused  funds. 

(e)  Disposition  of  amounts  Withheld.— (1) 
If  no  appeal  of  a  final  determination  under 
subsection  (d)  is  filed  within  60  days  follow- 
ing the  notification  described  in  subsection 
(d)(1).  any  amounts  withheld  or  otherwise  re- 


covered by  the  Secretary  under  subsection 
(d)(2)  shall  be  returned  to  the  Coastal  Com- 
munities Impact  Assistance  Fund. 

(2)  If  an  appeal  of  the  final  determination 
is  filed  within  the  60-day  period  specified  in 
paragraph  (1).  any  amounts  withheld  by  the 
Secretary  shall  be  held  in  escrow  until  such 
time  as  a  final  determination  is  made  of  the 
appeal. 

(3)  In  the  event  that  amounts  withheld 
under  this  section  are  subsequently  paid  to 
the  State  or  eligible  county  from  which  they 
were  withheld,  such  State  or  county  shall 
also  receive  interest  on  such  amounts. 

SEC.  12108.  REGULATIONS. 

The  Secretary  may  promulgate  any  nec- 
essary or  appropriate  regulations  to  imple- 
ment this  subtitle. 

Subtitle  B— Coastal  Resources  Enhancement 
Fund 

SEC.  12201.  DEFINITIONS. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  subtitle  only,  the 
following  definitions  apply: 

(1)  "Block  Grant"  means  a  Coastal  Re- 
sources Enhancement  Block  Grant  described 
in  section  12203(a); 

(2)  "coastal  State"  means  any  State  of  the 
United  States  bordering  on  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  the  Pacific  Ocean,  the  Arctic  Ocean, 
the  Bering  Sea  or  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  if  such 
State  has  a  coastal  zone  management  pro- 
gram approved  by  the  Secretary; 

(3)  "coastal  zone  management  program  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary"  means — 

(A)  a  coastal  zone  management  program 
that  is  approved  by  the  Secretary  under  sec- 
tion 306  of  the  Coastal  Zone  Management  Act 
of  1972  (16  U.S.C.  1455);  or 

(B)  a  coastal  zone  management  program 
that  is  being  develof)ed  by  a  coastal  State, 
with  respect  to  which  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines (in  no  more  than  2  fiscal  years  for 
which  a  Block  Grant  is  awarded)  that  such 
State  is  making  satisfactory  progress  toward 
the  development  of  a  program  approvable  by 
the  Secretary  under  section  306  of  the  Coast- 
al Zone  Management  Act  of  1972  (16  U.S.C. 
1455); 

(4)  "energy  facilities"  has  the  meaning 
given  that  term  under  the  Coastal  Zone  Man- 
agement Act  of  1972  (16  U.S.C.  1451  et  seq.); 

(5)  "Enhancement  Fund"  means  the  Coast- 
al Resources  Enhancement  Fund  established 
pursuant  to  this  subtitle; 

(6)  "leased  tract"  means  a  tract,  leased 
under  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act 
for  the  purpose  of  drilling  for.  developing  and 
producing  oil  and  natural  gas  resources, 
which  is  a  unit  consisting  of  either  a  block, 
a  portion  of  a  block,  a  combination  of  blocks 
and/or  portions  of  blocks,  as  specified  in  the 
lease,  and  as  depicted  on  an  Outer  Continen- 
tal Shelf  Official  Protraction  Diagram; 

(7)  "local  government"  has  the  meaning 
given  that  term  in  section  304(11)  of  the 
Coastal  Zone  Management  Act  of  1972  (16 
U.S.C.  1453(11))  and.  with  respect  to  the  State 
of  Alaska,  the  term  includes  unincorporated 
communities,  including  Alaska  Native  Vil- 
lages; 

(8)  "new  revenues"  means  monies  from  any 
leased  tract  or  portion  of  a  leased  tract  lying 
seaward  of  the  zone  defined  and  governed  by 
section  8(g)  of  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
Lands  Act  (43  U.S.C.  1337  (g)),  the  geographic 
center  of  which  lies  within  a  distance  of  200 
miles  from  any  part  of  the  coastline  of  any 
coastal  State  and  received  by  the  United 
States  as  royalties  (including  payments  for 
royalty  taken  in  kind  and  sold  pursuant  to  43 
U.S.C.  1353),  net  profit  share  payments,  and 
related  late-payment  interest  from  natural 
gas  and  oil  leases  issued  pursuant  to  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act.  but  only 
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from  leased  tracts  from  which  such  revenues 
are  first  received  by  the  United  States  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act; 

(9)  "proportionately"  means  in  the  same 
ratio  as  Block  Grants  would  be  apportioned 
among  the  coastal  States  if  only  on  the  basis 
of  the  formula  established  under  section 
12203(d)  of  this  subtitle;  and 

(10)  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  or  the  Secretary's  designee. 

SEC.  12202.  E8TABUSHMENT  OF  FUND. 

There  is  established  in  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  a  fund  to  be  known  as  the 
Coastal  Resources  Enhancement  Fund  com- 
posed of  4  percent  of  new  revenues.  The  En- 
hancement Fund  shall  not  exceed  $100,000,000 
during  any  fiscal  year. 

SEC.  12203.  (a)  BLOCK  GRANTS  TO  STATES. 

Subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  section, 
for  fiscal  year  1992and  for  each  subsequent 
fiscal  year,  the  Secretary  shall  award  to 
each  coastal  State  a  Coastal  Resources  En- 
hancement Block  Grant  from  the  monies 
paid  into  the  Enhancement  Fund.  The  Block 
Grant  shall  include  the  amounts  separately 
paid  by  the  Secretary  to  the  local  govern- 
ments of  such  State  under  section  12205. 

(b)  Allocation  Report.— (1)  No  coastal 
State  may  receive  a  Block  Grant  for  a  fiscal 
year  unless  such  State  has  submitted  to  the 
Secretary  a  report  for  such  fiscal  year  that— 

(A)  specifies  the  proposed  allocation  by 
such  State  of  the  Block  Grant  among  the  ac- 
tivities specified  in  paragraphs  (1)  through 
(4)  of  section  12204; 

(B)  prescribes  the  allocation  of  the  local 
government  portion  of  the  Block  Grant  to 
specified  local  governments,  for  separate 
payment  by  the  Secretary  as  provided  in  sec- 
tion 12205;  and 

(C)  describes  each  proposed  activity  receiv- 
ing funds  provided  by  the  Block  Grant  and 
the  amounts  proposed  to  be  expended  for 
each  activity. 

(2)  In  order  to  be  eligible  for  a  Block  Grant 
and  before  submitting  the  report  required 
under  paragraph  (1).  each  coastal  State  shall 
provide  opportunities  for  the  public  to  re- 
view and  comment  on  the  report  and  shall 
hold  at  least  one  public  hearing  on  such  re- 
port at  a  site  in  the  State  convenient  for  en- 
couraging maximum  public  participation. 

(c)  State  Trust  Fund.— No  amount  of  a 
Block  Grant  shall  be  paid  from  the  Enhance- 
ment Fund  to  a  coastal  State  until  the  State 
has  established  a  trust  fund  for  the  receipt  of 
the  portion  of  such  Grant  that  is  paid  di- 
rectly to  the  State. 

(d)  Formula.— The  amount  of  each  Block 
Grant  awarded  under  subsection  (a)  shall  be 
determined  by  the  Secretary  under  a  formula 
established  by  the  Secretary  which  gives  the 
following  weighted  consideration  to  each  of 
the  following  criteria: 

(1)  A  weight  of  50  percent  shall  be  given  to 
the  number,  location,  and  impact  of  the  en- 
ergy facilities  located  within  the  coastal 
zone  of  each  State  during  the  fiscal  year  im- 
mediately preceding  the  fiscal  year  for  which 
the  grant  is  to  be  awarded; 

(2)  A  weight  of  25  percent  shall  be  given  on 
the  basis  of  shoreline  mileage;  and 

(3)  A  weight  of  25  percent  shall  be  given  on 
the  basis  of  coastal  population. 

(e)  Minimum  Grant  Levels.— (l)  A  coastal 
State  shall  receive  not  less  than  1.62  percent 
of  the  total  amount  available  for  Block 
Grants  under  this  section  during  any  fiscal 
year. 

(2)  If.  after  the  calculations  required  under 
subsection  (d).  any  coastal  State  is  to  re- 
ceive a  Block  Grant  that  is  less  than  the 
minimum  grant  level  established  under  para- 
graph (1).  the  Secretary  shall  Increase  such 


State's  Block  Grant  to  the  minimum  level. 
Amounts  necessary  to  make  such  increases 
shall  be  derived  by  reducing  proportionately 
the  Block  Grant  of  each  State  which,  as  de- 
termined under  subsection  (d).  exceeds  the 
minimum  level  under  paragraph  (1). 

(f)  Maximum  Grant  levels.- If.  after  the 
calculations  required  under  subsections  (d) 
and  (e),  any  coastal  State  would  receive  a 
Block  Grant  which  is  greater  than  8  percent 
of  the  funds  appropriated  under  this  section, 
the  Secretary  shall  reduce  such  State's 
Block  Grant  to  8  percent.  The  amounts  re- 
sulting from  such  reduction  shall  be  reallo- 
cated proportionately  among  States  receiv- 
ing less  than  8  percent  so  such  funds  are 
more  than  the  minimum  grant  levels  under 
subsection  (e). 

(g)  Use  of  Fund.— As  provided  in  advance 
by  appropriation  Acts,  the  Secretary  shall 
use  the  total  amount  of  any  amounts  depos- 
ited in  the  Enhancement  Fund  during  each 
fiscal  year  to  carry  out  the  proposes  of.  and 
in  accordance  with,  this  section. 

SEC.    12204.    REQUIREMENTS    ON    THE    USE    OF 
BLOCK  GRANTS 

(a)  Block  Grants  awarded  to  a  State  under 
section  12203(a).  including  the  portion  sepa- 
rately distributed  to  such  State's  local  gov- 
ernments under  section  12205,  shall  be  used 
only  for  one  or  more  of  the  following  activi- 
ties: 

(1)  Amelioration  of  any  adverse  environ- 
mental impacts  that  result  from  the  siting, 
construction,  expansion,  or  operation  of  en- 
ergy facilities; 

(2)  Administrative  costs  such  State  or  a 
local  government  of  such  State  incurs  in  the 
energy  leasing  and  energy  permitting  proc- 
ess under  any  applicable  law,  including  but 
not  limited  to  the  Coastal  Zone  Management 
Act  of  1972  (16  U.S.C.  1451  et  seq.)  and  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act  (43  U.S.C. 
1331  etseq.); 

(3)  Other  activities  of  such  State,  or  a  local 
government  of  such  State,  authorized  by  the 
Coastal  Zone  Management  Act  of  1972  (16 
U.S.C.  1451  et  seq.).  the  provisions  of  subtitle 
B  of  title  IV  of  the  Oil  Pollution  Act  of  1990 
(104  Stat.  523),  or  the  Federal  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Act  (33  U.S.C.  1251  et  seq.);  and 

(4)  Projects  and  activities  that  protect  or 
enhance  air  quality,  water  quality,  fish  and 
wildlife,  wetlands,  or  other  coastal  re- 
sources. 

SEC.  1220S. 

(a)  Local  Governments.— The  report  sub- 
mitted by  each  coastal  State  under  section 
12203(b)  shall  prescribe  an  allocation  among 
its  local  governments  of  not  less  than  one- 
third  of  each  Block  Grant  proposed  to  be 
awarded  to  such  State. 

(b)  Separate  Distribution.— The  portion 
of  a  State's  Block  Grant  that  the  State  pre- 
scribes for  allocation  to  specific  local  gov- 
ernments shall  be  paid  by  the  Secretary  di- 
rectly to  each  such  local  government. 

SEC.  12206.  AUDIT. 

(a)  Requirement  for  Audit.— Under  regu- 
lations promulgated  by  the  Secretary,  any 
State  awarded  a  Block  Grant  under  section 
12203(a)  shall,  for  each  fiscal  year  that  it  is 
awarded  such  Grant,  provide  that  amounts 
received  under  such  Grant,  including 
amounts  separately  distributed  to  local  gov- 
ernments of  such  State  under  section  12205. 
be  subject  to  audit  in  accordance  with  chap- 
ter 75  of  title  31.  United  States  Code.  The 
audit  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Secretary. 
The  Income  derived  for  each  fiscal  year  from 
such  State's  trust  fund,  as  established  under 
section  12203(c),  shall  be  included  in  the 
audit  required  by  this  section. 

(b)  Contents  of  Audit.— Each  audit  sub- 
mitted by  a  State  under  subsection  (a) 
shall— 


(1)  contain  a  statement  of  all  funds  pro- 
vided under  the  Block  Grant  received  by 
such  State  for  the  fiscal  year;  and 

(2)  include  a  statement  of  all  funds  paid  to 
the  local  governments  of  such  State  pursu- 
ant to  section  12205. 

(c)  Preliminary  determination  by  Sec- 
retary.— (1)  After  receiving  a  State's  audit 
under  this  section,  the  Secretary  shall  make 
a  preliminary  evaluation  of  each  audit  sub- 
mitted pursuant  to  this  section,  and  deter- 
mine whether  all  or  any  part  of  the  Block 
Grant  has  not  been  used  as  required  by  this 
subtitle.  The  Secretary  shall  publish  notice 
of  such  determination  in  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister. 

(2)  If  the  Secretary  determines  under  para- 
graph (1)  that  any  portion  of  the  Block  Grant 
has  been  misused,  the  Secretary  may  sus- 
pend, and  place  in  escrow,  an  amount  from 
any  future  Block  Grant  which  is  equivalent 
to  the  amount  misused,  pending  a  final  de- 
termination pursuant  to  subsection  (d). 

(d)  Final  Determination  by  Secretary.— 
If  the  Secretary,  after  providing  a  State  with 
an  opportunity  for  a  hearing,  makes  a  final 
determination  that  all  or  any  part  of  the 
Block  Grant  funds  paid  to  such  State  or  its 
local  governments  were  not  used  as  required 
by  this  subtitle,  the  Secretary  shall— 

(1)  provide  in  writing  to  the  State  the  rea- 
sons for  the  determination  and  the  amounts 
of  funds  misused;  and 

(2)  take  appropriate  action  to  recover  an 
amount  equaJ  to  that  determined  to  have 
been  misused,  including  the  withholding  of 
such  amount  from  a  State's  future  Block 
Grant  or  the  amount  which  may  have  been 
suspended  under  subsection  (c)(2). 

(e)  Disposition  or  Withheld  Funds.— (1)  If 
no  appeal  of  a  final  determination  under  sub- 
section (d)  is  filed  within  60  days  following 
the  notification  described  in  subsection 
(d)(1),  any  amounts  withheld  or  otherwise  re- 
covered by  the  Secretary  under  subsection 
(d)(2)  shall  be  returned  to  the  Enhancement 
Fund. 

(2)  If  an  appeal  of  the  final  determination 
is  filed  within  the  60-day  period  specified  in 
paragraph  (1).  any  funds  withheld  by  the  Sec- 
retary shall  be  held  in  escrow  until  such 
time  as  a  final  determination  is  made  of  the 
appeal. 

(3)  In  the  event  that  any  amounts  withheld 
under  this  section  are  subsequently  paid  to 
the  State  from  whose  block  grant  they  were 
withheld,  such  State  shall  also  receive  inter- 
est on  such  amount. 

SEC.  12207.  RULES  AND  REGULATIONS. 

Within  180  days  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall  pro- 
mulgate, after  notice  and  opportunity  for 
comment,  such  rules  and  regulations  as  may 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  subtitle. 

Subtitle  C— Relationship  to  Other  Law 

SEC.  12301.  RELATIONSHIP  TO  OTHER  LAW. 

The  payment  of  funds  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
titles A  and  B  of  this  title  shall  be  in  addi- 
tion to  any  payments  made  to  a  State  under 
any  other  provision  of  this  Act  or  any  other 
provision  of  law. 

SEC.  12302.  RELATIONSHIP  TO  OTHER  FUNDS. 

Nothing  in  subtitles  A  and  B  of  this  title 
shall  reduce  any  amounts  required  to  be 
credited  to  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation 
Fund,  pursuant  to  the  Land  and  Water  Con- 
servation Fund  Act  of  1965  (16  U.S.C.  4601-4 
to  4601-11),  or  to  the  Historic  Preservation 
Fund,  pursuant  to  the  Historic  Preservation 
Act  (16  U.S.C.  470h),  tirom  revenues  due  and 
payable  to  the  United  States  for  deposit  in 
the  Treasury  as  miscellaneous  receipts  under 
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subtitle    replaces    the    coastal 
community  impact  aid  pro- 
f  section  12101  of  the  bill.  The 
is  very  similar  to  legisla- 
pr4posed  by   the  administration, 
following  exceptions.    First, 
direit  spending  provisions  and  find- 
the  administration's  proposal 
betn  removed.  Second,  the  funds 
earmarked  for  environmental 
resources   activities   and 
and  the  amendments  provides 
ludit   procedure.    Finally,    the 
caps  the  fund  at  $300  mil- 
riscal  year, 
^ministration's    proposal    was 
subsequent  to  the  report- 
energy  legislation  from  the 
and   Natural    Resources   Com- 
I  believe  that  the  proposal  is 
tori  ous  and  worthy  of  enactment, 
funds  will  be  important  to  the 
States  with  OCS  activity.  By 
najority  of  impacts  from  OCS 
md  development  are  incurred 
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in  the  central  and  western  Gulf  of  Mex- 
ico. Ninety-nine  percent  of  the  gas  pro- 
duced on  the  OCS  and  90  percent  of  the 
oil  produced  on  the  OCS  is  produced 
offshore  Louisiana  and  Texas.  The  only 
other  State  with  any  OCS  production 
at  this  time  is  California. 

I  am  pleased  that  these  funds  will  be 
used  for  environmental  and  natural  re- 
sources projects.  The  State  of  Louisi- 
ana has  in  place  a  trust  fund  under 
which  50  percent  of  the  funds  received 
under  this  provision  will  be  used  for 
coastal  environmental  protection. 

Louisiana  has  40  percent  of  the  coast- 
al wetlands  in  the  continental  United 
States  and  suffers  80  percent  of  the  Na- 
tion's total  loss  of  coastal  wetlands.  It 
is  my  hope  and  expectation  that  the 
funds  provided  for  by  this  subtitle  will 
be  used  to  protect  this  important  na- 
tional resource,  as  well  as  be  used  for 
other  important  environmental  and 
natural  resources  projects.  I  under- 
stand that  the  State  of  Louisiana  in- 
tends to  use  a  portion  of  these  funds 
for  activities  such  as  barrier  island 
retoration,  projects  for  channel  bank 
stabilization  to  protect  threatened 
wetlands,  water  quality  improvement, 
and  for  regulatory  programs  relating 
to  wetlands  protection,  habitat  protec- 
tion, water  quality,  and  other  environ- 
mental matters. 

COASTAL  ENVIRONMENTAL,  ENHANCEMENT  FUND 

Subtitle  B  of  the  amendment  pro- 
vides for  block  grants  to  be  paid  to  all 
coastal  States,  as  defined  by  the  sub- 
title, with  approved  coastal  zone  man- 
agement plans.  At  least  one-third  of 
the  funds  are  to  be  paid  to  local  gov- 
ernments within  such  States.  The  pro- 
vision establishes  a  coastal  resources 
enhancement  fund  comprised  of  4  per- 
cent of  new  revenues  from  the  OCS. 

Funds  are  to  be  used  for  activities  in- 
cluding amelioration  of  adverse  envi- 
ronmental impacts  from  energy  facili- 
ties; activities  of  the  State  or  local 
government  authorized  by  the  Coastal 
Zone  Management  Act.  certain  provi- 
sions of  the  Oil  Pollution  Act,  or  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act; 
and  other  environmental  projects  in 
the  coastal  zone. 

CLARIFYING  PROVISIONS 

Subtitle  C  of  the  amendment  clari- 
fies that  nothing  in  the  provisions 
shall  reduce  any  amounts  required  to 
be  credited  to  the  land  and  water  con- 
servation fund  or  the  historic  preserva- 
tion fund.  This  concern  had  been  raised 
by  some  regarding  section  12101  of  the 
bill.  Given  the  amount  of  OCS  reve- 
nues, this  is  not  a  real-world  concern, 
since  there  is  ample  funding  for  both 
programs.  However,  to  allay  any  con- 
cerns, we  have  included  a  clarification 
in  the  amendment. 

DELETION  OF  REPORT 

Finally,  the  amendment  deletes  from 
S.  2166  a  provision  requiring  a  report 
on  Outer  Continental  Shelf  develop- 
ment. This  provision  has  proved  con- 


troversial because  some  have  construed 
it  to  require  the  President  to  revisit 
his  decision  deferring  large  areas  of  the 
OCS  from  leasing  until  the  year  2000. 
This  was  not  the  intent  of  the  report. 
However,  given  the  level  of  controversy 
that  it  has  engendered,  I  believe  it  is 
acceptable  to  delete  it  from  the  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  ad- 
dresses several  important  issues  relat- 
ing to  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf.  I 
hope  that  my  colleagues  will  join  me  in 
supporting  it. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  this  is  a 
substitute  amendment  to  title  XII  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  [OCS]  section 
of  the  energy  bill.  This  amendment  is 
designed  to  require  that  a  portion  of 
funds  generated  by  OCS  activities  be 
used  to  mitigate  environmental  im- 
pacts of  oil  and  gas  activities  as  well  as 
provide  environmental  funds  to  coastal 
areas  throughout  the  Nation.  The 
amendment  also  codifies  into  law  a 
moratorium  on  all  OCS  preleasing  and 
leasing  activities  on  Georges  Bank  off 
of  the  New  England  coast,  and  coastal 
areas  off  of  Oregon  and  Washington 
State  until  after  January  1,  2000. 

Mr.  President,  my  involvement  in 
OCS  activities  is  not  new.  I  have  been 
a  staunch  supporter  of  the  OCS  mora- 
torium on  oil  and  gas  activities,  par- 
ticularly with  respect  to  the  Georges 
Bank  off  the  Massachusetts  coast.  And 
last  year  I  included  in  the  Coastal  Zone 
Management  Act  reauthorization  a 
provision  granting  States  Federal  con- 
sistency review  authority  over  OCS  ac- 
tivities affecting  their  coastal  zone. 

My  interest  in  OCS  activities  stems 
from  my  parochial  concern  to  protect 
Georges  Bank.  Georges  Bank  is  home 
to  one  of  the  richest  fishing  grounds  in 
the  world.  It  supports  a  commercial 
and  recreational  fishery  worth  billions 
of  dollars.  In  addition,  the  coastal  and 
recreational  resources  from  Gloucester 
to  Cape  Cod  provide  Massachusetts 
with  some  of  its  greatest  economic  as 
well  as  historic  treasures.  Any  major 
oil  mishap  on  our  coast  would  wreak 
economic  havoc  to  our  coastal  econo- 
mies. 

OCS  IMPACT  ASSISTANCE 

I  am  supportive  of  the  concept  of  im- 
pact assistance  with  regard  to  offshore 
oil  and  gas  lease  sales.  Areas  vulner- 
able to  potential  environmental  dam- 
age caused  by  oil  and  gas  activities  can 
make  good  use  of  some  earmarked 
funds  to  permit  planning  and  prepara- 
tion to  mitigate  such  damage. 

Mr.  President,  I  was  not,  however, 
able  to  support  title  XII  as  originally 
drafted.  My  reasons  were  simple:  It 
would  have  provided  huge  sums  of  im- 
pact aid  to  a  handful  of  coastal  States 
and  communities  affected  by  OCS  leas- 
ing and  development.  The  title  called 
for  37.5  percent  of  revenues  generated 
by  new  activities  on  the  OCS  to  go  to 
affected  coastal  States  and  commu- 
nities. This  would  result  in  revenues 


going  primarily  to  three  States,  Lou- 
isiana, Texas,  and  California,  and  later 
Alaska.  The  money  had  no  strings  at- 
tached; in  essence  it  could  be  spent  on 
anything.  In  addition,  there  was  no  cap 
on  the  money.  The  Congressional  Budg- 
et Office  estimated  that  $200-J300  mil- 
lion immediately  would  have  been 
taken  from  the  Treasury  in  the  first 
few  years;  and  the  amount  would  grow 
to  reach  over  a  billion  dollars  by  2000. 

In  my  view  these  revenues  should  not 
be  used  as  a  payoff  for  local  commu- 
nities who  engage  in  OCS  activities  but 
to  ameliorate  environmental  impacts 
resulting  from  oil  and  gas  activities. 
This  could  include  environmental  im- 
provements and  restoration.  Further,  I 
believe,  such  funds  should  be  shared  by 
all  coastal  States  involved  in  shipping 
or  drilling  for  oil. 

Basically  I  had  three  concerns  with 
the  original  language  in  S.  2166.  First, 
as  I  stated  already,  a  huge  sum  of 
money  would  go  to  only  a  few  States, 
despite  the  fact  that  all  coastal  States 
have  oil  and  gas  shipped  in  their  waters 
and  pumped  at  their  energy  facilities. 
Second,  the  amount  of  money  diverted 
from  the  Treasury  was  so  large  that  it 
could  act  as  a  buy  off  to  States  in 
tough  fiscal  times.  Third  and  most  im- 
portantly, the  money  would  not  have 
to  be  used  to  mitigate  environmental 
impacts. 

Eligibility  for  awarded  funds  should 
not  be  dependent  on  State  generation 
of  new  OCS  revenues,  thus  establishing 
a  strong  incentive  for  States  to  engage 
in  new  OCS  activities  such  as  offshore 
exploration  and  drilling.  And  revenues 
should  not  be  awarded  only  to  those 
coastal  States  that  participate  in  OCS 
development.  These  are  States  that  al- 
ready reap  the  benefits  of  America's 
dependence  on  petroleum. 

That  is  why  I  am  pleased  that  we 
have  been  able  to  craft  a  compromise 
amendment  that  places  a  cap  on  the 
amount  of  money  going  to  States,  and 
requires  that  the  money  be  spent  only 
on  activities  designed  to  mitigate  envi- 
ronmental problems.  Our  amendment 
says  that  the  funds  can  only  be  used  for 
the  following  four  purposes:  To  address 
the  adverse  environmental  impacts  of 
energy  development;  for  activities  au- 
thorized by  the  Coastal  Zone  Manage- 
ment Act,  the  Clean  Water  Act,  or  the 
Oil  Pollution  Act;  for  projects  and  ac- 
tivities that  protect  or  enhance  air 
quality,  water  quality,  fish  and  wild- 
life, wetlands,  or  for  other  coastal  re- 
sources projects;  and  for  State  and 
local  administrative  costs  to  address 
environmental  concerns  related  to  en- 
ergy leasing  or  permitting. 

Should  new  fund  receipts  increase 
over  the  next  decade,  as  this  legisla- 
tion contemplates,  money  generated 
not  only  would  be  shared  by  all  coastal 
States  but  also  would  go  to  preserving 
and  protecting  our  valuable  coastal  re- 
sources. Our  oceans,  coastal  waters,  es- 
tuaries, and  wetlands  have  come  under 


extreme  stress  from  a  combination  of 
human  activities  such  as  population 
growth,  improper  waste  disposal, 
dumping  of  toxics,  agricultural  and 
urban  runoff,  overfishing,  development, 
and  OCS  oil  and  gas  activities. 

While  we  can  often  estimate  the  dol- 
lars lost  to  a  shellfish  bed  closure,  or 
jobs  to  a  fishery  closed  due  to  an  oil- 
spill,  no  one  can  put  a  price  tag  on  the 
incalculable  treasure  of  a  single  sea- 
shore refuge,  or  a  coastal  barrier.  One 
cannot  measure  the  loss  of  wildlife  and 
fish  that  for  millennia  have  inhabited 
our  coastal  areas. 

Much  work  needs  to  be  done  to  pro- 
tect and  enhance  our  coastal  areas,  and 
revenues  derived  from  OCS  activities 
should  be  used  to  pay  for  environ- 
mental coastal  programs,  increased 
scientific  and  economic  research  to  de- 
termine the  impacts  of  oil  and  gas  ac- 
tivities associated  with  OCS  oil  and  gas 
development.  With  these  caveats  and 
conditions,  I  can  support  the  proposed 
impact  assistance  package. 

In  addition,  Mr.  President,  my 
amendment  will  also  delete  the  section 
of  title  XII  which  would  have  called  for 
study  of,  and  reopened  an  entire  set  of 
issues  regarding  offshore  oil  leasing 
which  had  previously  been  laid  to  rest. 
Such  a  study  would  have  mandated  a 
new  look  at  areas  which  have  been  set 
off  limits  by  the  President  or  Congress. 
As  you  know,  Massachusetts  fish-rich 
Georges  Bank  is  currently  off  limits  to 
any  oil  and  gas  activities,  a  situation 
the  citizens  of  Massachusetts  strongly 
support. 

Finally,  my  amendment  coupled  with 
provisions  in  S.  2166  extends  a  morato- 
rium on  OCS  activities.  It  extends  the 
prohibition  of  OCS  preleasing  and  leas- 
ing activities  to  areas  off  the  New  Jer- 
sey and  California  coasts  until  after 
January  1,  2000.  As  you  know,  2  years 
ago  the  President  announced  that  he 
would  place  Georges  Bank  and  other 
coastal  areas  under  a  moratorium  until 
the  year  2000.  This  protection  however, 
has  never  officially  been  codified  into 
law.  My  amendment  places  into  law  a 
moratorium  on  all  OCS  preleasing  and 
leasing  activities  in  the  North  Atlantic 
region  which  includes  Georges  Bank. 
The  amendment  also  extends  the  mora- 
torium to  areas  off  of  the  coast  of  Or- 
egon and  Washington  State. 

Lastly,  Mr.  President,  I  want  to  raise 
a  technical  jurisdictional  issue  related 
to  my  amendment.  The  Commerce 
Committee  has  had  a  long  history  of 
involvement  in  OCS  revenue-sharing 
issues.  Under  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate,  the  Commerce  Committee  has 
jurisdiction  over  coastal  zone  manage- 
ment, commerce  aspects  of  OCS  lands, 
and  general  oceans  activities.  Accord- 
ingly, legislation  dealing  with  OCS  rev- 
enue sharing,  has  been  referred  to  the 
Commerce  Committee  over  the  years. 
As  recently  as  this  Congress  two  bills, 
S.  49  and  S.  2175,  both  dealing  with  OCS 
revenue  sharing,  were  solely  referred  to 


the  Commerce  Committee.  These  bills 
embody  the  elements  of  the  OCS  reve- 
nue-sharing proposals  included  in  my 
amendment.  To  that  end  it  seems  ap- 
propriate for  Commerce  Committee 
members  to  be  included  as  conferees  on 
the  portion  of  this  bill  that  addresses 
OCS  activities.  I  feel  confident  that  we 
will  be  able  to  work  this  issue  out  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  two  interested 
committees. 

Finally,  I  commend  Senator  John- 
ston for  working  with  me  to  develop 
this  compromise  which  will  provide 
badly  needed  additional  resources  to 
enhance  the  environmental  protection 
of  our  coastal  areas. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1639  TO  AMENDMENT  NO.  1638 

(Purpose:  To  provide  for  leasing  moratoria) 
Mr.    JOHNSTON.    Mr.    President,    I 
send  a  second-degree  amendment  to  the 
desk  and  ask  for  its  immediate  consid- 
eration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 
The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  John- 
ston], for  Mr.  Kerry,  for  himself,  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy, Mr.  Mitchell,  and  Mr.  Cohen,  pro- 
poses an  amendment  numbered  1639. 

Amend  the  pending  amendment  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

Subtitle  D — Prohibition  of  Leasing  and 
Preleasing  Activity 

SEC.  12401.  LEASING  MORATORIA 

"The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  not 
prepare  for  or  conduct  any  preleasing  or 
leasing  activity  under  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  Lands  Act  (43  U.S.C.  1331  et  seq.)  until 
after  January  1,  2000,  in  the  following  areas 
placed  under  restriction  in  the  President's 
moratorium  statement  of  June  26,  1990:  the 
North  Atlantic  Planning  Area;  and  the 
Washington  and  Oregon  Planning  Area". 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  has  been  read  and  ex- 
plained. It  is  an  amendment  on  behalf 
of  Senators  Kerry,  Kennedy,  Mftchell 
and  Cohen,  and  carries  forward  now  in 
statutory  language  as  proposed  in  this 
second-degree  amendment  the  morato- 
rium on  the  Atlantic  coast,  as  well  as 
Oregon  and  Washington,  and  provides 
for  that  moratorium  on  preleasing  ac- 
tivities as  well  as  leasing  activities  in 
production  through  the  year  2000. 

Excuse  me;  it  does  not  apply  to  pro- 
duction, since  there  is  no  production 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
say  I  completely  agree  with  the  impact 
aid  amendment,  and  in  the  interests  of 
seeing  the  energy  strategy  passed,  will 
not  try  to  stand  in  the  way  of,  or  block 
consideration  of,  the  moratorium.  But 
as  the  occupant  of  the  chair  well 
knows,  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  can- 
not find  the  logic  behind  an  energy 
strategy  that  denies  further  access  to 
America's  own  resources.  To  me,  I  find 
a  certain  level  of  environmental  hypoc- 
risy in  that  posture. 

That  notwithstanding,  I  recognize 
where  the  tea  leaves  are,  and  would  not 
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'resident,  at  some  point  there 
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coal,  and  they  become  catatonic  about 
nuclear.  They  are  appalled  that  we 
could  wind  up  in  a  war  in  the  Mideast 
which  they  made  almost  inescapable. 
All  you  need  do  is  look  around  the 
Chamber  and  count  the  votes. 

Think  of  the  hypocrisy.  Some  of  my 
colleagues  argue  against  offshore  drill- 
ing because  they  believe  offshore  drill- 
ing is  more  dangerous  than  onshore 
drilling  and  because  a  majority  of  the 
voters  in  their  States  don't  want  it. 

Yet  in  November,  many  of  these 
same  colleague  voted  against  cloture 
on  S.  1220  because  of  ANWR,  which  was 
onshore  and  had  the  support  of  a  ma- 
jority of  the  citizens  of  Alaska. 

Against  the  war,  against  OCS, 
against  ANWR,  against  nuclear, 
against  hydro.  Mr.  President,  theirs  is 
not  an  energy  policy.  Theirs  is  not  a 
national  security  policy.  It  is  the  es- 
sence of  no  policy  at  all. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  further  debate,  the  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment  to  the 
amendment. 

The  amendment  (No.  1639  to  amend- 
ment No.  1638)  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  was 
that  the  final  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate has  just  voted  on  the  amendment 
to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
posture  is  now  that  this  amendment, 
the  underlying  amendment,  has  not 
been  adopted.  I  am  just  advised  that 
Senator  Graham,  the  Senator  from 
Florida,  does  not  want  the  amendment 
adopted  at  this  time.  So  I  guess  we  will 
have  to  hold  it  up. 

But  if  the  Senator  from  Alaska  wish- 
es to  speak  on  this,  that  would  cer- 
tainly be  in  order.  Otherwise,  I  would 
move  to  temporarily  lay  this  aside. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  one 
hesitates  to  point  out  to  the  majority 
side  and  the  majority  leader  whence 
this  delay  has  arisen.  Senator  John- 
ston and  I  have  been  asking  all  day  for 
people  to  comment  upon  or  come  down 
and  offer  their  amendments. 

Now,  here  at  the  11th  hour,  with  an 
amendment  that  has  been  worked  on 
and  is  agreed  upon  by  the  leadership, 
we  are  asked  to  delay  it.  I  make  that 
statement  from  the  floor. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
been  reviewing  this  amendment  and  I 
do  thank  my  good  friends  once  again 
from  Louisiana  and  Wyoming  for  their 
patience.  I  would  like  to  cosponsor  this 
amendment  but  I  still  have  some  ques- 
tions about  basic  interpretations. 

About  80  percent  of  the  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf  of  the  United  States  is 
off  Alaska.  If  there  is  to  be  substantial 
production  in  the  OCS  in  the  future,  it 
will  be  off  Alaska.  Currently,  I  believe 
it  is  primarily  off  Texas  and  Louisiana. 
There  may  be  some  isolated  finds  else- 


where. But  as  a  practical  matter,  if 
new  production  is  going  to  be  off  Alas- 
ka, as  I  read  this  amendment,  it  puts  a 
cap  of  $300  million  on  the  fund  that 
would  be  shared  with  the  States  where 
the  production  has  already  come  on 
line.  My  State,  for  instance,  has  no 
OCS-producing  wells  right  now.  There 
are  several  areas  being  explored. 

I  ask  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  if 
this  cap  of  $300  million  in  the  fund  is 
reached  because  of  the  existing  produc- 
tion in  Louisiana  and  Texas,  and  I  have 
the  printout  that  shows  that  that  will 
happen  under  the  projections  so  far 
without  any  new  production,  it  would 
come  somewhere  around  2007  or  2008.  If 
that  happens  and  then  there  is  an  enor- 
mous find  off  my  State,  how  much  will 
my  State  get  of  the  12'/^  percent  that 
this  bill  would  give  to  the  State  that  is 
onshore  from  new  production  on  the 
OCS? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  will  say  to  my 
friend  that  this  applies  only  to  new 
production,  not  existing  production. 
And  new  production  is  defined  as  pro- 
duction from  tracts  coming  into  pro- 
duction after  the  effective  date  of  this 
act. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  As  a  practical  mat- 
ter, between  now  and  2008,  because  it 
takes  so  long  to  bring  in  new  wells  in 
the  OCS,  it  is  my  assumption  that  the 
income  will  come  from  wells  in  the  ex- 
isting areas  where  leases  currently 
exist  and  are  productive. 

Let  us  just  assume,  in  any  event, 
that  the  chart  is  right  that  I  have  been 
provided,  and  that  in  2008  that  $300  mil- 
lion cap  is  reached,  and  in  2009  the  new 
find  off  Alaska  comes  in  and  it  is  a  bo- 
nanza and  there  is  overwhelming  in- 
come and  my  State  expects  to  get  12'/j 
percent  of  that.  It  will  not,  will  it,  be- 
cause you  have  already  reached  the  cap 
from  other  production? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  If  the  cap  is 
reached,  then  everyone  would  get  a  re- 
duced pro  rata. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  But  my  State  is  al- 
ready reduced  pro  rata  because  at  that 
time  we  would  be  getting  $19  million 
out  of  the  fund.  But  if  we  have  the  sub- 
stantial new  production,  we  will  not 
get  the  full  12'/^  percent. 

I  am  concerned  about  a  defect  in  this 
proposal  because  the  cap  reall.y  will 
keep  on  providing  income  to  those 
areas  that  have  had  the  production  in 
the  past,  and  I  think  they  deserve  to 
have  a  continued  share  of  whatever 
moneys  come  into  this  fund,  whether  it 
is  from  Alaska  or  anywhere.  But  I  do 
think  the  State  that  is  onshore  from 
the  new  production  ought  to  get  its 
lOiA  nftrcGnt 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Is  the  Senator 
speaking  of  12Vt!  percent  royalties? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Yes. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  This  does  not  affect 
the  States'  rights  to  royalties.  This  is 
from  OCS  revenues. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  am  talking  about 
OCS  revenues.  As  I  understand  it,  this 


provides  for  \2^h  percent  of  the  new 
royalties  from  the  new  receipts  which 
go  into  this  fund.  The  fund  has  a  cap  of 
$300  million. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  With  respect  to 
those  revenues  that  are  eligible,  it 
would  be  reduced  proportionately.  Now 
it  does  not  apply  to  8(g)  funds. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  understand  that.  I 
am  talking  about  bona  fide  OCS  re- 
ceipts from  new  discoveries  off  my 
State.  As  I  read  this,  Alaska,  because 
of  the  cap,  will  not  get  the  full  12'/fe  per- 
cent from  the  new  production. 

I  have  been  studying  it  and  I  might 
say  to  my  friend — and  I  urge  the  Sen- 
ator take  a  look  at  the  way  it  is  drawn 
because  there  is  a  cap  of  $300  million. 
Once  the  cap  is  reached,  all  States 
share  proportionately,  who  are  eligible. 
We  would  end  up — if  there  were  two  or 
three  producing  States  at  that  time— 
we  would  end  up  in  Alaska  by  having 
an  increase  in  the  amount  perhaps  each 
year  as  the  older  States  become  less  el- 
igible, but  at  the  time  when  we  really 
need  money,  which  is  in  the  beginning 
of  an  oilfield  when  the  onshore  impact 
of  offshore  development  is  acute,  it  ap- 
pears to  me  would  be  limited  in  getting 
receipts  from  this  limited  fund.  If  I  am 
incorrect  I  would  be  happy  to  have  that 
explained  to  me.  That  is  the  way  I  read 
it  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Let  me  see  if  I  can 
explain  it  to  the  Senator.  I  was  con- 
fused by  what  he  meant  by  the  12V^  per- 
cent. I  understand  now  he  is  referring 
to  the  12'/2  percent  in  our  amendment. 

What  it  provides  is  that  all  States 
that  are  within  200  miles  of  the  produc- 
tion—receive their  pro  rata  share  of 
the  12'/2  percent  and  you  get  the  full 
amount  until  the  cap  is  reached.  When 
the  cap  is  reached,  if  the  cap  is  reached 
on  new  production,  then  all  States  are 
reduced  pro  rata  so  that  Alaska  would 
never  be  frozen  out.  If  Alaska's  share  of 
the  new  production  is  one-half,  then 
Alaska  gets  one-half  times  the  12'/2  per- 
cent times  the  eligibility.  So  it  is  en- 
tirely pro  rata. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
the  attention  of  the  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana to  subsection  11  of  section  12102 
of  this  bill,  impact  assistance  in  the 
form  of  payments.  The  total  amount  of 
funds  shall  not  exceed  $300  million  in 
any  fiscal  year. 

We  are  talking,  in  terms  of  that  limi- 
tation, an  absolute  limit  that  is  now 
calculable  based  on  existing  produc- 
tion. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  This  does  not  cover 
existing  production. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  understand.  But  in 
terms  of  looking  at  the  States  that 
have  production — it  is  my  understand- 
ing this  was  provided  to  us  by  the  Min- 
erals Management  Service.  They  are 
rough  estimates  but  their  estimate  is 
that  by  2007  or  2008,  the  $300  million 
limit  will  be  reached. 

If  the  Senator  reads  this  section  12102 
the  funds  that  come  into  that  are  those 


that  are  derived  from  the  12Mj  percent. 
The  moneys  that  are  payable  into  the 
fund  are  from  the  12Mi  percent. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  So  that  if  the  Sen- 
ator's State,  being  an  older  producing 
State  from  the  OCS,  is  already  receiv- 
ing, as  the  estimate  is,  more  than  half 
of  the  fund  in  2007,  and  Alaska  comes 
in  with  a  bonanza,  Alaska  will  not  get 
money  out  of  that  fund  until  Louisiana 
is  no  longer  entitled  to  money  out  of 
the  fund. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  That  is  not  correct. 
Mr.  President,  it  is  very  simple.  It  is  if 
the  $300  million  is  reached,  then  the  en- 
titlement of  a  State  will  be  based  on  a 
proportion  and  if,  for  example,  the 
amount  otherwise  to  come  into  the 
fund  is  $600  million,  then  the  $300  mil- 
lion cap  applies  and  all  States  would  be 
reduced  by  50  percent.  There  is  no  ad- 
vantage by  virtue  of  first  come,  first 
served.  All  States  are  treated  equally 
and  will  be  reduced  pro  rata.  I  think  it 
is  very  clear.  If  the  Senator  would  like 
to  put  in  a  clarifying  amendment,  we 
certainly  would  accept  that. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  would  like  to  re- 
serve the  right  to  do  that.  As  the  Sen- 
ator knows,  twice  the  Senate  has 
passed,  Mr.  President,  a  proposal  that  I 
have  authored  that  would  pay  the  on- 
shore States  37.5  percent  of  the  reve- 
nues from  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
off  their  State.  That  was  in  the  days 
preceding  the  Budget  Act,  I  might  add. 

I  understand  the  restrictions  that  are 
on  this  proposal  because  of  the  Budget 
Act.  I  do  think  it  ought  to  be  so 
phrased  that  there  is  an  incentive  to 
production  from  new  areas.  And  as  I 
read  this,  there  is  no  incentive  for  new 
areas  because  the  cap  does  not  increase 
with  increased  production. 

When  you  have  production  from  Lou- 
isiana, and  Texas,  and  California- 
there  is  not  much  left  off  California 
but  there  is  some — and  then  suddenly  a 
State  like  Alaska  comes  in  and 
matches  them  all,  it  means  that  you 
either  have  to  reduce  all  of  those 
States  down  to  almost  half  of  what 
they  have  been  getting  or  you  have  to 
lift  the  cap.  We  ought  to  raise  the 
bridge  in  order  to  have  an  incentive  for 
more  production. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
very  simple.  There  is  no  aging  of 
States.  It  is  an  annual  calculation,  as 
the  amendment  indicates.  There  would 
be  a  reduction  pro  rata  if  the  amount  is 
exceeded — by  the  way,  this  is  subject  to 
appropriations.  But  I  will  tell  the  Sen- 
ator if  he  is  not  satisfied  with  what  we 
think  is  clear  language,  we  would  ac- 
cept an  amendment  to  clear  that  up.  I 
think  it  is  quite  clear  but  we  would  be 
glad  to  accept  that  amendment. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Very  well.  I  will  work 
on  that.  It  is  my  understanding  from 
the  dialog  that  has  just  taken  place, 
Mr.  President,  that  the  amendment 
will  not  be  finally  disposed  of  this 
evening  anyway. 


Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  it 
will  be  disposed  of  this  evening.  We  are 
just  holding  up  for  the  time  being.  The 
whole  bill  is  to  be  disposed  of,  we  hope, 
within  the  next  couple  of  hours. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
that  is  not  going  to  be  quite  possible  to 
comply  with  because  I  am  going  to 
have  to  get  on  the  phone  to  Alaska  and 
fax  this  to  Alaska  and  get  some  inter- 
pretations there.  As  I  said,  I  have  80 
percent  of  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
off  my  State.  I  am  prepared  to  whole- 
heartedly support  what  the  Senator  is 
doing,  and  for  over  2  decades  I  have 
wished  that  the  Senate  would  address 
the  OCS  revenue-sharing  concept.  I  do 
believe  that  the  Senator  has  worked 
out,  under  really  the  strict  require- 
ments, a  different  proposal,  and  I  com- 
mend him  for  that,  and  I  am  prepared 
to  ask  to  cosponsor  the  amendment, 
but  I  also  have  to  check  with  the  attor- 
ney general  and  the  office  of  oil  and 
gas  in  the  State  of  Alaska  before  I  do 
that. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  say  it  is  a  very  simple  matter  of 
statutory  interpretation.  We  certainly 
do  not  want  to  hold  this  bill  open.  We 
have  been  on  the  floor,  Mr.  President, 
since  10  o'clock  asking  for  amend- 
ments, and  we  are  about  to  go  to  third 
reading. 

Now,  this  matter,  certainly  from  the 
legislative  history,  is  very  clear,  and  it 
is  a  simple  matter  of  reading  the  lan- 
guage. The  language  I  think  jumps  off 
the  page  at  you.  But  if  it  does  not 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Will  the  Senator  read 
that  to  me?  I  would  like  to  have  some- 
one jump  off  the  page  at  me  and  tell 
me  my  State  is  going  to  get  12'/8  per- 
cent of  the  funds  derived  from  produc- 
tion off  its  shores  when  we  have  a  bo- 
nanza in  80  percent  of  the  Continental 
Shelf  off  the  State  of  Alaska.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  as  the  Senator  knows,  we 
have  not  been  able  to  get  to  it  yet.  We 
have  had  so  many  problems.  We  have 
had  a  few  first  shots  so  far  at  an  area 
that  is  about  three  times  the  area  of 
the  United  States. 

I  do  believe  it  is  going  to  be  a  very 
prolific  area  for  oil  and  gas  develop- 
ment in  the  future  but  it  takes,  from 
my  understanding,  10  to  15  years  to 
bring  a  well  in  production  out  there 
once  we  have  that  find. 

I  see  that  fund  is  going  to  be  subject 
to  appropriations.  It  is  going  to  be  sub- 
ject to  a  limit.  And  the  Budget  restric- 
tions are  not  going  to  get  any  less  as 
time  goes  by,  the  way  the  debt  is  accel- 
erating now. 

I  would  like  to  make  sure  that  my 
State  has  a  fair  shot  at  this.  And  I  say 
to  my  friend,  respectfully,  I  came  back 
from  Alaska  this  morning,  and  I  have 
been  going  through  these  things.  I  have 
been  looking  at  this  since  it  got  to  me 
about  noon.  I  was  in  the  process  of  get- 
ting in  touch  with  my  people  up  there. 
It  is,  after  all,  just  1  o'clock  up  there. 
I  do  not  see  any  rush  for  the  day  to  get 
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over  I  00  rapidly  here  when  I  have  to 
eret  al  old  of  these  people  and  get  their 
interi  retation.  It  is  being  faxed  to 
them  -ight  now. 

Mr.  iVALLOP.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senat  >r  yield  for  an  attempt  at  an  an- 
swer. 
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3TEVENS.  Yes. 

WALLOP.  I  think  what  the  Sen- 
identified  is  correct,  although 
for  his  State  being  treated  un- 
I  do  not  think  are  there.  There 
caps.  There  is  the  12"/!-percent 
I  would  say  to  my  friend, 
pretty  good  to  those  of  us  from 
who  now  have  been  charged 
)aying  the  bills  of  the   Federal 
ment  for  the  collection  of  those 
but  it  is  a  12V^- percent  cap  on 
side  and  a  S300  million  cap  on 
other  side.   If  you  reach  the  $300 
cap — say  it  is  double  that,  $600 
to  use  the  Senator's  example— 
\fhat  each  of  the  States  would  get 
percent.  There  is  a  proportional 
that  goes  right  down  through 
1  grure  that  is  contained  therein, 
is  not  a  locking  out  of  Alaska  to 
usion  of  Louisiana,  or  Texas,  or 
any  of  the  other  States  that 
Income  part  of  that  offshore  pro- 
at  some  moment  in  time. 
STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
that  explanation,  and  that  is 
asked  this  question,  and  the  in- 
has  been  provided  to  us  from 
Management  Service,  in  my 
I  might  add.  It  shows  that,  for 
from  Gulf  of  Mexico  receipts 
It  is  possible  to  have  an  increas- 
bqlance  in  this  fund  to  where  the 
over  $300  million  because  it  is 
paid  out  in  any  one  year,  and  as 
matter  when  the  $300  mil- 
reached,  as  I  said,  the  question 
what  happens.  As  I  understand 
section,  it  requires  the  funds  for 
ligible  for  sharing  to  be  reduced. 
VALLOP.  Proportionately  and  in 
year,  so  it  would  be  $300  mil- 
any   one   year  and   a   propor- 
reduction. 
3TEVENS.  Right,  and  it  is  to  be 
reduction  but  it  really 
address  the  question  of  a  new 
into  this  picture. 
WALLOP.    I   would   say   to   my 
that  it  does.  It  does  not  reject, 
stretch  of  the  imagination,  new 
into  it.  It  is  all  offshore  pro- 
and  it  is  the  total  amount  of 
;ntering  into  the  capped  fund  in 
g^ven  year,  and  the  reductions  in 
percent  are  proportional  to  all 
ion,  new,  or  old,  or  existing. 
STEVENS.  The  Secretary  deter- 
the  new  revenues,  Mr.  President, 
i  ,ny  leased  track  in  the  OCS  that 
a  distance  of  200  miles  from 
Then  the  Secretary  multi- 
,hat  by  12V^  percent  and  deter- 
the  allocable  share  of  the  new 
to  each  coastal   State.  The 
the  eligible  coastal  State's  at- 
share  shall  be  equal  to  the 
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allocable  share  of  new  revenues  as  de- 
termined under  paragraph  3.  Now,  that 
is  the  12'/i  percent. 

Then  it  goes  through  and  decides  how 
to  share  moneys  with  eligible  coastal 
States.  That  is  the  sharing.  That  is  not 
the  direct  coastal  State  involved.  Then 
it  goes  into  paragraph  7  for  sharing 
with  the  counties.  Then  subject  to  ap- 
propriations, the  Secretary  shall  pay 
the  funds  to  the  eligible  counties.  I  do 
not  dispute  that.  Then  the  payments 
will  be  made  by  December  31.  When  you 
look  at  it,  paragraph  11  says  the  fund 
shall  not  exceed  WOO  million  in  any 
year.  I  do  not  see  any  allocable  dis- 
tribution concepts  at  all  for  a  new 
State.  I  really  do  not  see 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Does  the  Senator  see 
anywhere  in  there  that  any  new  pro- 
duction is  not  eligible? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  No. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  It  is  all  U.S.  produc- 
tion. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  It  is  eligible  but  you 
cannot  get  any  more  money  out  of  it 
after  you  reach  $300  million. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  If  there  are  already 
$300  million  annually  paid  out  of  the 
fund,  by  the  time  my  State  gets  pro- 
duction, how  does  it  get  its  portion  of 
the  fund? 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Because  the  propor- 
tionate level  of  funds  distributed  under 
the  formula  in  the  act  is  reduced  pre- 
cisely the  same  amount  by  the  propor- 
tionate share  the  State  would  have  in 
the  first  place. 

Mr.   STEVENS.  That  is  what  I  am 

Mr.  WALLOP.  It  gets  reduced. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Would  the  Senator 
point  that  out  to  me  in  the  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  WALLOP.  I  would  point  out  that 
is  what  the  whole  amendments  says, 
that  the  Senator  is  trying  to  construct 
a  piece  of  language  in  there  that  does 
not  exist. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  am  looking  for  the 
provision  that  is  in  the  amendment 
that  does  what  the  Senator  is  saying 
and  that  is  that  the  new  State  gets  its 
share  based  upon  its  pro  rata  total  pro- 
duction from  the  OCS. 

I  think  that  is  what  the  Senator  is 
saying.  If  there  were  6  million  barrels  a 
day  being  produced  from  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf,  and  my  State  comes 
in  with  a  new  find  of  3  million  barrels 
a  day,  we  now  have  9  million  barrels  a 
day,  where  does  one  see  in  this  amend- 
ment that  my  State  is  going  to  get  a 
third  of  that  $300  million?  I  do  not  read 
it  that  way. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  I  do  not  see  how  one 
could  read  it  any  other  way.  The  Sen- 
ator is  presuming  that  that  new  3  mil- 
lion barrels  covers  6  million  barrels 
coming  in  on  the  December  31.  That  is 
not  an  event  that  would  take  place. 
The  production  is  going  to  be  prorated 
throughout  the  year. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
not  sure  it  we  are  getting  anywhere 
with  this  discussion. 


Again,  I  call  the  Senator's  attention 
to  subparagraph  11,  section  12102,  on 
page  7,  and  its  says  "The  total  amount 
of  funds  shall  not  exceed  $300  million." 
I  do  not  see  anything  in  this  amend- 
ment that  says  that  the  newly  produc- 
ing State  will  get  a  prorata  share  of 
the  moneys  in  that  fund  based  upon  the 
amount  of  production  off  their  shores. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Would  the  Senator 
think  that  it  would  be  appropriate  to 
have  language  to  the  effect  that,  pro- 
vided in  the  event  that  the  total 
amount  of  revenues  which  would  other- 
wise be  deposited  in  the  fund  exceed 
$300  million,  the  Secretary  shall  pro- 
vide each  eligible  State  and  eligible 
county  the  same  percentage  of  $300 
million  as  such  State  or  county  would 
have  received  had  there  not  been  a  cap? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Yes. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Would  that  answer  the 
question? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Yes. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  It  is  not  in  it.  I  say  to 
my  friend  that  if  he  would  permit  me, 
I  would  enter  into  a  quorum  call  and 
we  might  be  able  to  work  that  out. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  some  language  here  which  I  think 
would  reassure  the  Senator. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  The  Senator  from 
Wyoming  just  read  some  language 
which  addresses  the  concern  I  am  rais- 
ing. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Subparagraph  11: 

Provided  in  the  event  that  the  total 
amount  of  revenues  which  would  otherwise 
be  deposited  in  the  fund  exceed  $300  million, 
the  Secretary  shall  provide  each  eligible 
State  and  eligible  county  the  same  percent- 
age of  $300  million  as  such  State  or  county 
would  have  received  had  there  been  no  cap. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Yes. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  understand  that, 
Mr.  President.  I  find  that  acceptable. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  has  that  written  up. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1640  TO  AMENDMENT  NO.  1638 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  a  second-degree  amendment  to  the 
desk  and  ask  for  its  immediate  consid- 
eration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  John- 
ston] proposes  an  amendment  numbered  1640 
to  amendment  No.  1638. 

At  the  end  of  section  12102(c)(ll)  on  page  7, 
at  the  end  of  line  9  insert:  "Provided,  That  in 
the  event  that  the  total  amount  of  revenues 
which  would  otherwise  be  deposited  in  the 
fund  exceed  $300,000,000  the  Secretary  shall 
provide  each  eligible  State  and  eligible  coun- 
ty the  same  percentage  of  $300,000,000  as  such 
State  or  county  would  have  received  had 
there  not  been  a  cap.". 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  the  amendment  drafted  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Wyoming  and 
fully  described.  So  I  urge  its  adoption. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  debate? 

If  there  is  no  further  debate,  the 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  amendment 
1640  to  amendment  No.  1638. 


The  amendment  (No.  1640)  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  my 
statement  merely  restates  the  history 
of  the  involvement  of  Alaskans  in 
seeking  OCS  impact  assistance. 

As  I  say,  I  regret  that  the  budget 
limits  the  ability  of  the  Senate  to  con- 
sider anything  more  than  I2V2  percent 
at  this  time.  And  because  of  the  Budget 
Act  again  we  have  to  have  a  limit  even 
of  the  $300  million.  But  as  an  old  friend 
of  mine  in  my  economics  class  used  to 
say,  "Another  step  down  the  road  to 
hell  is  still  progress." 

So  at  least  we  ought  to  start  the  Sen- 
ate thinking  again  about  the  concept 
of  trying  to  give  compensation  to  those 
people  who  were  in  the  area  of  produc- 
tion so  that  they  can  have  the  moneys 
that  are  necessary  to  meet  the  impacts 
that  will  come  to  their  people  from 
substantial  increase  in  development 
activities  in  this  country. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  cosponsoring  this 
amendment  offered  by  my  friend  from 
Massachusetts.  For  over  two  decades.  I 
have  worked  on  the  issue  of  OCS  im- 
pact assistance.  OCS  impact  assistance 
minimizes  the  economic  impacts 
caused  by  OCS  development  by  provid- 
ing coastal  States  and  local  govern- 
ments funds  from  revenues  derived 
from  OCS  natural  gas  and  oil  produc- 
tion. 

Currently,  States  do  not  share  reve- 
nues from  OCS  development  in  Federal 
waters.  However,  States  share  in  at 
least  50  percent  of  revenues  from  the 
development  of  minerals  on  Federal 
lands  within  their  State.  I  believe  it  is 
only  equitable  that  States  receive  im- 
pact assistance  from  OCS  development 
revenue. 

This  amendment  is  basically  the  ad- 
ministrations' proposal  which  I  intro- 
duced on  January  31.  1992.  However, 
there  are  a  couple  additions  such  as  a 
cap  on  the  fund  at  $300  million  and  re- 
strictions on  how  the  State  and  local 
governments  may  use  the  moneys.  The 
impact  assistance  can  only  be  spent  on 
projects  to  protect  the  environment 
and  natural  resources. 

This  amendment  provides  a  reason- 
able and  workable  formula  for  OCS  im- 
pact assistance.  It  would  distribute  12.5 
percent  of  all  new  oil  and  natural  gas 
revenues  from  leased  tracts  that  lie 
outside  the  8(g)  zone  and  up  to  200 
miles  from  the  nearest  State's  coast- 
line to  the  coastal  States  and  local 
communities. 

Under  this  legislation  the  impact  as- 
sistance from  a  given  tract  is  distrib- 
uted to  all  coastal  States  within  200 
miles  of  such  tract,  weighted  inversely 
according  to  each  State's  minimum 
distance  from  the  tract.  The  State  re- 


ceives 50  percent  of  the  total  impact 
assistance.  The  other  50  percent  of  the 
State's  share  is  distributed  among 
local  governments  located  within  the 
State  and  within  200  miles  of  the  devel- 
opment. 

The  North  Slope  Borough  and  other 
Alaskan  boroughs  where  potential  OCS 
activity  exists  stand  to  benefit  from 
this  legislation.  This  amendment  will 
go  a  long  way  to  securing  Alaska's 
ability  to  provide  domestic  oil  and  pro- 
tect her  coastal  environment. 

This  legislation  would  also  provide  a 
coastal  resources  enhancement  fund 
comprised  of  4  percent  of  revenues 
from  the  OCS  for  environmental  and 
other  purposes.  At  least  one-third  of 
the  funds  are  to  be  provided  to  local 
governments.  This  amendment  also 
clarifies  that  the  land  and  water  con- 
servation fund  and  historic  preserva- 
tion fund  have  priority  over  the  pro- 
grams of  the  OCS  impact  assistance. 

Impact  assistance  from  OCS  activi- 
ties would  allow  coastal  States  and 
communities  the  opportunity  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  OCS  permitting  process 
and  to  undertake  projects  to  protect 
our  environment  and  natural  re- 
sources. 

The  Senate  has  passed  OCS  impact 
assistance  legislation  before,  but  unfor- 
tunately we  were  unable  to  enact  it 
into  law  because  past  administrations 
opposed  it.  Now  we  have  the 
administrations's  support. 

It  is  time  to  provide  impact  assist- 
ance funds  to  the  States  and  local  gov- 
ernments and  mitigate  the  impacts 
they  sustain  from  OCS  development. 
State  and  local  governments  who  con- 
tribute to  our  goal  of  energy  independ- 
ence must  not  be  forced  to  bear  all  of 
the  costs  without  compensation. 

I  thank  the  Chair  and  the  Senators 
from  Wyoming  and  Louisiana  for  their 
patience  once  again. 

I  want  to  make  sure  the  time  does 
not  come  when  someone  says  that  it  is 
time  for  Alaska  to  be  able  to  push  one 
of  those  buttons  on  the  cash  register 
and  find  that  it  is  stuck  shut.  So  I 
would  be  happy  to  have  this,  as  I  con- 
sider it,  amendment  to  open  the  cash 
register  to  us  once  we  get  some  produc- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  be  permitted  to  be  a  cospon- 
sor  of  the  basic  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  now  talked  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Graham] 
who  has  voiced  no  objection  to  this 
amendment,  as  amended,  being  ap- 
proved at  this  time.  He  will  come  in 
with  his  own  freestanding  amendment 
which  he  is  authorized  to  do.  So  we  are 
ready  to  adopt  the  amendment. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Senator  MUR- 
KOWSKi  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  as  well. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
is  no  further  debate,  amendment  1638, 
as  further  amended,  without  objection 
the  amendment  (No.  1638),  as  amended, 
is  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  received  a  letter  from  the  Presi- 
dent opposing  certain  amendments  re- 
lating to  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
that  may  be  offered  by  Senator  Gra- 
ham. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
that  letter  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  WnrrE  House, 
Washington.  February  18. 1992. 
Hon.  J.  Bennett  Johnston, 
Chainnan,  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources.  U.S.  Senate,  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Bennett:  I  understand  that  during 
the  Senate's  consideration  of  S.  2166,  the 
"National  Energy  Security  Act  of  1992,"  Sen- 
ator Graham  plans  to  introduce  amendments 
that  would  prevent  development  of  oil  and 
gas  resources  potentially  totalling  more 
than  5  billion  barrels  of  oil  and  28  trillion 
cubic  feet  of  natural  gas.  These  resources  are 
equivalent  to  almost  one-fifth  of  our  proven 
oil  reserves  and  one-sixth  of  our  proven  nat- 
ural gas  reserves.  These  amendments  are 
simply  unacceptable. 

In  1990,  1  decided  to  exclude  from  consider- 
ation environmentally  sensitive  areas  off 
California  and  Florida  until  after  the  year 
2000.  I  directed  the  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior to  undertake  additional  oceanographic, 
ecological,  and  socioeconomic  studies,  with 
outside  review,  to  improve  our  knowledge  of 
these  environmentally  sensitive  areas.  The 
adoption  of  Senator  Graham's  amendments 
would  not  materially  advance  the  protection 
of  these  sensitive  OCS  areas. 

The  Nation's  domestic  oil  production  has 
declined  to  its  lowest  level  in  three  decades. 
We  are  now  importing  more  than  40  percent 
of  our  oil.  Imports  are  projected  to  increase 
to  57  percent  by  the  year  2000,  with  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  $120  billion  annually. 

Over  the  last  ten  years,  employment  in  the 
U.S.  oil  and  gas  industry  has  declined  by 
350,000  jobs.  During  this  same  period,  compa- 
nies representing  two-thirds  of  the  explo- 
ration and  development  activity  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  spent  almost  three  times  as  much 
on  domestic  exploration  and  development  as 
they  did  on  foreign.  Today,  however,  their 
foreign  expenditures  slightly  exceed  their 
domestic  expenditures  for  exploration  and 
development.  Exploration  drilling  and  leas- 
ing bans,  like  those  in  Senator  Graham's 
amendment,  will  only  accelerate  the  exodus 
of  U.S.  jobs  and  investment  overseas  and  in- 
crease oil  imports. 

My  National  Energy  Strategy  has  laid  the 
foundation  for  a  more  efficient,  less  vulner- 
able, and  environmentally  sustainable  en- 
ergy future.  So  far,  the  Senate,  under  your 
leadership,  is  making  substantial  progress  in 
meeting  these  goals.  To  adopt  Senator  Gra- 
ham's amendments  would  undermine  our  en- 
ergy security  and  energy  industry. 
Sincerely, 

George  Bush. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
seeks  recognition? 
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nent  domain  is  granted  under  existing 
law.  Last  week,  I  sent  to  all  of  my  col- 
leagues a  letter  which  gives  my  reason 
for  offering  this  amendment. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  that 
letter  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
end  of  my  statement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  CRAIG.  Mr.  President,  in  order 
to  understand  why  the  pending  amend- 
ment is  necessary,  let  me  first  summa- 
rize how  Federal  eminent  domain  is  ex- 
ercised under  existing  law  for  the  con- 
struction of  interstate  natural  gas 
pipelines.  I  will  then  explain  how  S. 
2166's  optional  certificate  provisions 
are  different  than  existing  law  with  re- 
spect to  eminent  domain. 

Under  the  existing  section  7  of  the 
Natural  Gas  Act,  if  a  pipeline  applicant 
obtains  a  certificate  of  public  conven- 
ience and  necessity,  it  is  given  the  use 
of  Federal  eminent  domain  to  acquire 
all  property  necessary  to  construct  the 
pipeline.  However,  unlike  the  optional 
certificate  provisions  of  S.  2166,  a  tradi- 
tional Natural  Gas  Act  section  7  cer- 
tificate is  granted  only  if  the  Federal 
Energy  Regulatory  Commission  finds, 
after  review— and  it  is  very  important 
for  all  of  my  colleagues  to  remember 
this— after  review,  that  the  proposed 
project  is  in  the  public  convenience 
and  necessity. 

This  decision  by  FERC  is  made  on 
the  basis  of  the  information  presented 
to  it.  The  review  process  includes  hear- 
ings for  interested  and  affected  per- 
sons, including  landowners,  reviewing 
possible  adverse  consequences,  iiarticu- 
larly  environmental,  and  considerable 
alternative  routes,  including  the  possi- 
bility of  not  building  the  pipeline  at 
all.  So  under  current  law  and  section  7, 
that  review  process  has  a  variety  of  op- 
tions that  are  looked  at  by  FERC. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  under  ex- 
isting provisions  of  the  Natural  Gas 
Act,  FERC  is  not  required— and  here 
again,  another  important  word  to  re- 
member— to  issue  a  certificate.  It  is  up 
to  FERC  to  decide  whether  or  not  the 
proposed  project  is  within  the  public 
convenience  and  necessity. 

Let  me  explain  how  the  optional  cer- 
tificate provision  of  S.  2166  diverges 
from  the  Natural  Gas  Act,  section  7, 
certificate  practices,  and  what  is  wrong 
with  that.  Under  S.  2166,  optional  cer- 
tificate provisions,  FERC  is  directed  to 
grant  a  certificate  without  a  project- 
specific  review  of  public  need.  Let  me 
read  a  part  of  the  relevant  provisions 
of  S.  2166.  Section  11101  states  as  fol- 
lows: 

Upon  application,  the  Commission  shall 
issue  a  certificate  of  public  convenience  and 
necessity  for  the  construction  of  facilities, 
without  requiring  a  hearing  or  further  proof 
that  the  public  convenience  and  necessity 
would  be  served  by  those  facilities. 

In  other  words,  if  two  parties  agree 
that  a   line   ought   to   be  built,    they 


make  application,  the  Commission 
grants  it,  and  eminent  domain  by  that 
is  granted.  In  other  words,  the  Con- 
gress, by  passage  of  S.  2166,  has  made 
the  determination  on  this  floor  that  in 
all  instances  of  an  application  and 
granting  of  a  certificate,  eminent  do- 
main is  important  and  necessarily 
granted. 

Thus,  2166's  optional  certificate  pro- 
vision makes  a  congressional  finding 
that  any  pipeline  project  which  files 
for  an  optional  certificate  is  per  se  in 
the  public  interest.  FERC  is  not  al- 
lowed to  review  the  need  of  a  project  or 
to  weigh  that  need  against  the  a,d verse 
consequences  of  the  proposed  project. 
S.  2166's  optional  certificate  provision 
makes  an  automatic  presumption  of 
public  convenience  and  necessity,  and 
with  that  comes  an  automatic  granting 
of  Federal  eminent  domain. 

Although  S.  2166's  optional  certifi- 
cate provision  will  allow  FERC  to 
make  adjustments  to  the  pipeline  route 
to  minimize  disruption  and  environ- 
mental damage,  they  do  not  allow 
FERC  to  reject  the  applicant  if  the 
project's  harm  outweighs  the  public 
benefit. 

In  short,  FERC  can  decide  whose 
property  is  to  be  taken,  but  not  wheth- 
er the  property  is  to  be  condemned.  I 
believe  that  before  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment authorizes  private  property  to  be 
taken  through  Federal  eminent  do- 
main, there  must  be  a  project-specific 
determination  that  the  public  benefit 
outweighs  the  private  harm  and  the  so- 
cial cost.  That  is  currently  the  law 
under  the  existing  section  7  certificate 
procedure  of  the  Natural  Gas  Act,  and 
that  is  the  policy  my  amendment  will 
continue. 

Before  I  summarize  the  changes  in  S. 
2166's  optional  certificate  provisions 
that  my  amendment  proposes  to  make, 
let  me  first  say  what  changes  my 
amendment  will  not  make  to  the  op- 
tional certificate  provisions  that  are  in 
the  legislation  now  before  the  Senate. 

First,  my  amendment  will  not  elimi- 
nate the  light-handed  economic  regula- 
tion given  to  the  optional  certificate 
pipeline,  which  is  the  most  important 
aspect  of  S.  2166's  optional  certificate 
provisions. 

Second,  my  amendment  will  not  slow 
down  the  issuance  of  optional  certifi- 
cates. In  the  committee,  when  an 
amendment,  like  this  was  considered, 
that  was  part  of  the  concern  on  the 
part  of  the  chairman  and  ranking 
member. 

FERC  will  have  no  authority  to  deny 
an  optional  certificate.  Upon  applica- 
tion FERC  must  issue  an  optional  cer- 
tificate, true  under  the  law  as  the  bill 
before  us,  true  under  my  amendment. 

Now  for  what  my  amendment  will  do: 
In  the  event  that  the  pipeline  needs  to 
use  Federal  eminent  domain  to  acquire 
property,  my  amendment  requires  the 
FERC  to  hold  very  expedited,  full- 
fledged      proceedings      to      determine 
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whether  or  not  "the  granting  of  emi- 
nent domain  will  be  in  the  public  con- 
venience and  necessity."  And  it  is  im- 
portant to  recognize  that  I  am  specify- 
ing an  expedited  procedure. 

If  the  project's  sponsors  already  own 
or  are  able  to  purchase  the  necessary 
private  property,  nothing  more  need 
occur  and  construction  can  commence. 
In  this  situation  private  property 
rights  are  already  protected.  In  other 
words,  if  all  is  well  and  all  is  worked 
out,  then  of  course  nothing  changes, 
nothing  happens. 

But  if  private  property  needs  to  be 
obtained  by  use  of  Federal  eminent  do- 
main, then  under  my  amendment  the 
project  sponsor  will  have  to  prove  that 
the  taking  of  that  private  property  for 
that  project  is  in  the  public  conven- 
ience and  necessity.  It  is  important  to 
note  that  under  my  amendment  this 
would  be  done  in  a  procedure  separate 
and  apart  from  the  automatic  proce- 
dure to  obtain  the  optional  certificate, 
thus  not  holding  up  the  issuance  of  an 
optional  certificate  and  consequently 
the  granting  of  the  high-handed  eco- 
nomic regulations  for  the  pipeline. 

My  amendment  will  not  kill  the  pipe- 
line projects  through  regulatory  delay. 
I  fully  recognize  that  regulatory  delay 
can  kill  a  project  just  assuredly  as  the 
denial  of  the  certificate.  And  to  address 
that  concern  you  will  note  that  my 
amendment  specifically  requires  a  very 
expedited,  yet  full-fledged  review  and 
decision  by  FERC. 

My  amendment  says  that  FERC 
must — and  I  quote  from  the  amend- 
ment text  itself: 

Give  to  the  proceedings  and  decision  there- 
for preference  over  all  other  matters  pending 
before  it,  and  shall  complete  and  decide  the 
same  as  speedily  as  possible. 

If  this  is  unsatisfactory,  the  appli- 
cant still  retains  the  right  to  apply  for 
a  traditional  Natural  Gas  Act  applica- 
tion under  section  7  certificate  which 
carries  with  it  eminent  domain. 

Let  me  now  speak  briefly 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  CRAIG.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  The  Senator  just 
read  the  language  about  preference  and 
expedition  and  all  that.  Is  the  Senator 
aware  that  those  terms  are  precisely 
the  same  as  that  contained  in  the  Nat- 
ural Gas  Act  for  rate  cases  which,  on 
the  average,  take  45  months?  Is  the 
Senator  aware  of  that  fact? 

Mr.  CRAIG.  The  concept  is  in  the 
law.  The  actual  language  is  not.  They 
only  have  beefed  it  up  to  avoid  that 
problem  that  the  Senator  has  just  ex- 
pressed, because  it  was  my  concern,  as 
it  is  the  Senator's.  So  that  what  we 
have  done  is  attempted  to  beef  it  up  to 
what  we  call  full-fledged,  and  I  think 
we  have  accomplished  that  within  the 
language  itself. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  If  the  Senator  will 
not  mind  me  reading  from  the  Natural 
Gas  Act,  section  4(e),  speaking  of  the 
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rate  cases,  it  says  that:  "The  commis- 
sion shall  give  to  the  hearing  and  deci- 
sion of  such  questions" — that  is  the 
rate  cases — "preference  over  other 
questions  pending  before  it,  and  decide 
the  same  as  speedily  as  possible."  In 
the  real  world  this  translates  into  an 
average  of  45  months  to  resolve  a  rate 
case. 

Now,  the  language  of  the  Senator 
from  Idaho's  amendment  says: 

The  commission  shall  give  the  proceedings 
and  decision  therefor  preference  over  all 
other  matters  pending  before  it  and  shall 
complete  and  decide  the  same  as  speedily  as 
possible. 

That  looks  like  it  is  word  for  word 
the  same  language. 

Mr.  CRAIG.  Except  for  one  very  im- 
portant word  there.  Instead  of  "other 
matter,"  it  says  "all  other  matters." 
In  other  words,  when  this  issue  comes 
before  it  and  there  is  a  question  as  it 
relates  to  property,  they  must  stop  at 
that  point  in  time  and  make  that  deci- 
sion. We  are  saying  that  by  law. 

I  recognize  the  Senator's  concern, 
and  it  is  a  very  legitimate  concern 
about  time,  because  that  is  exactly 
what  the  Senator  has  tried  to  create 
through  the  optional  certificate  con- 
cept. I  recognize  that  and  I  do  not  want 
to  slow  the  process.  But  what  I  want  to 
guarantee  in  that  process  is  that  we  do 
not  run  over  top  of  private  property 
owners  when  we  have  in  fact  not  made 
the  determination  that  I  think  my  col- 
league recognizes  is  important,  and 
that  is  the  question  of  whether  there  is 
a  need. 

Now,  let  me  continue  then  in  this  ex- 
planation because  I  think  it  is  impor- 
tant that  we  understand  the  kind  of 
balance  that  I  am  trying  to  strike  in 
this  amendment. 

Before  Congress  authorizes  private 
property  to  be  taken  through  Federal 
eminent  domain  by  a  private  person  for 
a  private  project,  there  ought  first  to 
be  a  project-specific  finding  of  public 
need,  a  finding  which  must  be  proven 
not  just  presumed.  And,  of  course,  if  we 
pass  S.  2166  as  is  without  my  amend- 
ment, we  make  that  presumption 
across  the  board  without  any  finding. 
My  amendment  will  allow  Federal  con- 
demnation. I  am  not  denying  that  but 
only  if  such  taking  is  in  the  overall 
public  interest. 

Is  that  not  only  being  fair  with  the 
private  property  owner  who  will  have 
their  property  taken?  I  think  it  is.  The 
amendment  will  restore  the  balance  be- 
tween public  and  private  interests  in 
constructing  new  pipeline  facilities.  It 
expedites  the  process  but  without  al- 
lowing the  rights  of  the  people  to  be 
trampled  upon. 

If  my  amendment  is  adopted,  the  new 
optional  certificate  authority  will  still 
enable  the  pipelines  to  be  built  more 
quickly  and  with  less  regulatory  inter- 
ference than  under  current  law.  But  it 
will  not  allow  private  property  to  be 
taken  without  a  public  purpose  being 
determined. 


Mr.  President,  it  is  for  these  reasons 
that  I  am  proposing  this  amendment, 
and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  it. 
There  is  no  question  that  the  proposed 
law  that  we  are  debating  today  is  so 
fundamentally  necessary  and  impor- 
tant for  our  country  and  that  the  op- 
tional certificate  provisions  are  criti- 
cal and  necessary,  but  we  also  must 
recognize  that  as  we  move  toward  en- 
ergy self-sufficiency  in  this  country, 
we  must  not  trample  on  the  rights  of 
our  citizens  and  the  rights  of  private 
property. 

I  also  have  a  letter  from  the  National 
Association  of  Regu-  latory 
Utility  Commissioners  in  support  of 
this  amendment,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  that  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  2.) 

EXHIBIT  1 

U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  DC.  February  12.  1992. 
Dear  Colleague:  When  the  Senate  re- 
sumes consideration  of  the  National  Energy 
Security  Act  of  1992  (S.  2166).  I  plan  on  offer- 
ing an  amendment  to  prevent  the  taking  of 
private  property  by  Federal  eminent  domain 
without  a  finding  of  public  need.  I  ask  for 
your  support. 

WHY  THIS  AMENDMENT  IS  NEEDED 

S.  2166's  "Optional  Certificate"  provisions 
automatically  grant  without  a  project-spe- 
cific review  of  public  need  a  certificate  of 
"public  convenience  and  necessity"  that  au- 
thorizes the  construction  of  a  natural  gas 
pipeline.  S.  2166  simply  assumes  that  any 
such  project  is  in  the  public  interest.  And 
under  the  Natural  Gas  Act,  a  pipeline  certifi- 
cate confers  the  right  of  Federal  eminent  do- 
main, thus  allowing  private  property  to  be 
taken  through  condemnation.  Section  11101 
reads: 

"Upon  application  the  Commission  shall 
issue  a  certificate  of  public  convenience  and 
necessity  for  the  construction  ...  of  facili- 
ties .  .  .  without  requiring  a  hearing  or  fur- 
ther proof  that  the  public  convenience  and 
necessity  would  be  served  by  those  facilities 
.  .  .  ."  (S.  2166:  p.  271.) 

In  other  words,  S.  2166  makes  a  Congres- 
sional finding  that  any  pipeline  project 
which  files  for  an  Optional  Certificate  is  per 
se  in  the  public  interest. 

Although  S.  2166s  Optional  Certificate  pro- 
visions will  allow  the  Federal  Energy  Regu- 
latory Commission  to  make  adjustments  to 
the  pipeline's  route  to  minimize  disruption 
and  environmental  damage,  they  do  not 
allow  FERC  to  deny  the  application  if  the 
project's  harm  outweighs  its  public  benefits. 
In  short.  FERC  could  decide  whose  property 
is  to  be  taken,  but  not  whether  property  is  to 
be  condemned. 

I  believe  that  before  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment authorizes  private  property  to  be  taken 
through  eminent  domain,  there  must  first  be 
a  project-specific  determination  that  its  pub- 
lic benefits  outweigh  its  private  harm  and 
social  costs.  That  is  currently  the  law  under 
the  Natural  Gas  Act;  and  that  is  the  policy 
my  amendment  will  continue. 

WHAT  THE  AMENDMENT  DOES 

My  amendment  adds  the  following  to  S. 
2166's  Optional  Certificate  provisions: 

"Such  a  certificate  shall  not  confer  the 
right  of  eminent  domain  pursuant  to  section 
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his  act  unless  the  Commission  finds, 
pre  :eedlng  separate  from  the  issuance  of 
cerlificate.  that  the  granting  of  eminent 
would  be  in  the  public  convenience 
Provided,  That  the  Commis- 
sh4ll  give  to  the  proceeding  and  decision 
preference  over  all  other  matters 
before  It.  and  shall  complete  and  de- 
same  as  speedily  as  possible." 
amendment  will  not  "gut"  S.  2166's  Op- 
lertlflcate  provisions.  The  Optional 
will  still  give  lighthanded  eco- 
Bgulation,  as  in  S.  2166.  but  without 

eminent  domain, 
project  sponsors  already  own  or  are 
purchase  the  necessary  private  prop- 
more  need  occur  and  construc- 
commence.  However,  if  private 
needs  to  be  obtained  through  emi- 
dolnain.  then  the  project  sponsors  will 
prove  that  the  taking  of  that  private 
for  that  project  is  in  the  "public 
i  jnce  and  necessity."  If  this  is  unsat- 
the  applicant  still  retains  the 
apply  for  a  traditional  Natural  Gas 
ion  7(c)  certificate  which,  if  granted 
.  carries  with  it  eminent  domain. 
i  mendment  will  not  kill  pipeline 
through  regulatory  delay.  I  fully 
that  regulatory  delay  can  kill  a 
ust  as  surely  as  a  denial.  To  address 
cern.  you  will  note  that  my  amend- 
sjecifically  requires  a  very  expedited— 
fledged— review  and  decision  by 
amendment  says  that  PERC  must; 
give  to  the  (eminent  domain]  pro- 
ceeding and  decision  thereof  preference  over 
all  othe  -  matters  pending  before  it.  and  shall 
comple!  e  and  decide  the  same  as  speedily  as 
possibli ." 
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believe  that  before  Congress  au- 
thorized private  property  to  be  taken 
througl  Federal  eminent  domain,  there  must 
first  be  a  project-specific  finding  of  public 
need— a  finding  which  must  be  proven,  not 
just  pr  sumed.  My  amendment  will  allow 
condem  lation.  but  only  if  such  taking  is  in 
ov4°all  public  interest.  Isn't  that  only 
to  property  owners  who  will  have 
pitperty  taken? 

coi  elusion,  my  amendment  will  restore 

balance  between  public  and  private  in- 

n  constructing  new  pipeline  facili- 

;xpedites  the  process  without  allow- 

:ights  of  people  to  be  trampled  upon. 

s  connection,   please  note  that  my 

raises  the  same   kind  of  issue 

re4pect  to  private  property  as  does  S. 

Private  Property  Rights  Act.  which 

the  Senate  as  an  amendment  to 

separate  pieces  of  legislation. 

amendment  is  adopted,  the  new  Op- 
(|ertificate  authority  will  still  enable 
to  be  built  more  quickly  and  with 
interference    than    is    cur- 
case.  But  it  will  not  allow  private 
to  be  taken  without  a  public  pur- 
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I  ask  for  your  support  when  I  offer  this 
amendr  lent  to  S.  2166.  Please  let  Nils  John- 
son (4-1  752)  of  my  staff  know  if  you  would 
like  to  |e  added  as  a  cosponsor. 
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Si  acerely. 


Larry  Craig, 
U.S.  Senator. 


Exhibit  2 
NatioiJal  Association  of  Regulatory 
Utility  Commissioners.  Inc.. 

February  13.  1992. 
Re  NAftUC  Favorable  Comments  About  the 
Cra  g-Wellstone  Amendment  to  S.  2166. 


Hon.  J.  Bennettt  Johnston, 
SH-136  Hart  Senate  Office  Building  Washing- 
ton. DC. 
Hon.  Malcolm  Wallop, 

SR-237  Russell  Senate  Office  Building,   Wash- 
ington, DC. 

Dear  Senators:  This  letter  provides  the 
favorable  comments  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Regulatory  Utility  Commissioners 
(NARUC)  concerning  an  amendment  that 
Senators  Craig  and  Wellstone  will  offer  to 
Title  XI  of  S.  2166  when  the  Senate  continues 
its  consideration  of  this  important  legisla- 
tion. Their  amendment  is  consistent  with 
the  NARUC  position  that  gas  pipelines  not 
subject  to  traditional  regulation  should  not 
be  granted  rights,  such  as  Federal  eminent 
domain,  that  accompany  such  traditional 
regulation. 

The  Craig-Wellstone  amendment  would 
permit  the  right  of  eminent  domain  to  be 
granted  to  an  optional  certificate  pipeline 
applicant  if  the  Federal  Energy  Regulatory 
Commission  finds  that  granting  this  right  is 
warranted  by  the  public  convenience  and  ne- 
cessity. This  basic  public  interest  test  is  ab- 
sent from  the  current  language  on  optional 
certificates,  and  therefore  makes  the  gas 
pipeline  title  of  S.  2166  inconsistent  with  the 
fundamental  protections  for  third  parties  as 
was  envisioned  under  the  Natural  Gas  Act  of 
1938. 

As  the  State  officials  charged  with  the  re- 
sponsibility of  regulating  the  rates  and  serv- 
ices of  local  distribution  companies  that  are 
supplied  by  the  gas  pipeline  industry,  the 
NARUC  would  not  want  the  procedures  for 
building  new  pipeline  facilities  under  this 
bill  to  result  in  the  economically  or  environ- 
mentally unsound  exercise  of  the  right  of 
eminent  domain.  The  Craig-Wellstone 
amendment  would  ensure  that  this  does  not 
happen,  while  maintaining  the  goal  of  this 
legislation,  which  is  expediting  the  process 
for  enhancing  the  availability  and  reliability 
of  gas  supplies  to  consumers. 

In  closing,  the  Craig-Wellstone  amendment 
would  be  a  positive  addition  to  Title  XI  of  S. 
2166.  As  always,  the  NARUC  is  willing  to 
work  with  you  and  your  fine  staff  in  seeing 
this  inrportant  legislation  through  the  Unit- 
ed States  Congress  this  year. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Paul  Rodgers. 

General  Counsel. 
Thomas  Cho.man. 
Director    of    Congres- 
sional Relations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  in  a 
word  the  Craig  amendment  would  nul- 
lify the  so-called  optional  certificates 
which  we  seek  under  this  bill. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  thrusts  of 
the  National  Energy  Security  Act  is  to 
speed  up  the  licensing  of  pipelines  at 
the  Federal  Energy  Regulator.y  Com- 
mission because  there  is  a  need  for  nat- 
ural gas.  There  is  in  effect  a  clogging  of 
the  system  which  prevents  natural  gas 
from  getting  to  the  areas  that  it  needs 
to  get  to.  And,  as  we  know,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, natural  gas  is  less  than  half  the 
price  on  a  Btu  basis  as  heating  oil,  it  is 
much  more  environmentally  benign,  it 
has  only  a  fraction  of  the  NOx  and 
other  pollutants  that  other  fossil  fuels 
have.  So,  Mr.  President,  we  have  recog- 
nized in  this  bill  the  necessity  or  the 
advisability,  the  desirability  of  burning 
more  natural  gas  in  lieu  of  other  fuels. 


Now,  Mr.  President,  my  colleagues, 
particularly  those  in  the  Northeast.  We 
have  had  a  big  brouhaha  about  the  Iro- 
quois pipeline;  some  opposing  it,  some 
strongly  for  it,  the  Northeast  needing 
very  much  the  natural  gas.  So  what  we 
have  done  in  this  section  of  the  bill 
with  respect  to  optional  certificates, 
Mr.  President,  is  to  provide  a  speedy 
way  to  get  a  pipeline  certified. 

Ordinarily,  Mr.  President,  in  order  to 
get  a  pipeline  built,  you  must  get  a  cer- 
tificate of  public  convenience  and  ne- 
cessity from  the  Federal  Energy  Regu- 
latory Commission.  In  order  to  get 
that  certificate  the  FERC  requires  a 
showing  that  there  is  gas  behind  the 
pipe,  that  there  is  a  market  for  that 
gas,  that  the  pipeline  can  be  built  at  a 
reasonable  cost  and,  therefore,  that  the 
rates  to  the  consumer  will  be  just  and 
reasonable. 

That  proceeding.  Mr.  President,  is 
rather  involved  and  takes  a  long  time. 
However,  once  you  make  those 
showings,  then  you  can  build  your 
pipeline  and  get  the  right  of  eminent 
domain. 

Mr.  President,  the  right  of  eminent 
domain  for  any  pipeline  is  absolutely 
essential.  We  know,  for  example,  in  an- 
other context,  the  coal  slurry  pipeline 
bill  which  has  rattled  around  the  En- 
ergy Committee  now  for  many  years, 
that  you  do  not  have  coal  slurry  pipe- 
lines because  you  do  not  have  the  right 
of  eminent  domain,  and  unless  you 
have  the  right  of  eminent  domain  the 
pipeline  does  not  get  built.  The  same 
thing  is  true  with  natural  gas  pipe- 
lines. You  simply  cannot  build  the 
pipeline.  There  are  a  lot  of  parties  at 
interest.  There  are  competitors  at  in- 
terest. In  the  case  of  the  Iroquois  pipe- 
line, for  example,  many  southern  pro- 
ducers were  against  the  Iroquois  be- 
cause it  would  be  supplied  with  Cana- 
dian gas.  So  the  first  point  is,  you  must 
have  eminent  domain  in  order  to  get  a 
pipeline  built. 

Now  what  is  this  optional  certificate 
pipeline?  Well  the  optional  certificate, 
Mr.  President,  is  where  the  applicant 
for  the  pipeline  is  willing  to  take  all  of 
the  financial  risk  himself.  In  other 
words,  he  does  not  want  to  put  the 
pipeline  into  his  rate  base.  With  an  ap- 
plication under  the  current  section  7 
procedure,  an  applicant  must  make  a 
case-specific  showing  of  public  conven- 
ience and  necessity;  once  he  makes 
that  showing  and  the  FERC  issues  a 
certificate,  the  cost  of  the  pipeline 
may  be  included  in  his  rate  base.  He 
therefore  gets  a  guaranteed  recovery  of 
his  investment  and  his  ratepayers  in 
effect  bear  the  risk  of  the  pipeline. 

The  optional  certificate  is  a  proce- 
dure where  the  pipeline  owner  is  will- 
ing to  bear  the  risk  of  recovering  his 
investment.  In  return  for  bearing  that 
risk  he  does  not  have  to  show  to  the 
Commission,  but  he  has  to  show  to 
himself,  that  he  has  enough  gas  and 
enough   customers   guaranteed   in   ad- 


vance to  make  the  pipeline  a  going 
deal.  And  if  it  is  not  a  going  deal,  he 
cannot  charge  his  existing  ratepayers. 
He  has  to  bear  that  risk  himself.  But  in 
those  instances  where  there  is  gas,  and 
a  market  for  the  gas,  and  he  is  willing 
to  bear  the  cost  of  it,  there  is  no  need, 
Mr.  President,  for  him  to  make  a  case- 
specific  demonstration  of  public  con- 
venience and  necessity  because  he  has 
already  proved  that  the  public  is  not 
going  to  bear  the  risk  of  the  pipeline. 
In  effect,  the  market  has  validated 
that  the  pipeline  is  in  the  public  con- 
venience and  necessity. 

Again,  Mr.  President,  the  same  thing 
applies  to  the  optional  certificate  as 
applies  in  the  case  of  the  existing  sec- 
tion 7  procedure  to  obtain  a  certificate 
of  public  convenience  and  necessity,  in 
that  you  must  have  the  right  of  emi- 
nent domain,  otherwise  your  pipeline 
cannot  go,  it  cannot  succeed,  it  cannot 
be  built  within  a  reasonable  time. 

Now  the  Senator  from  Idaho  has 
voiced  concerns  about  the  conditioning 
of  the  pipeline  for  environmental  rea- 
sons. Mr.  President,  both  the  optional 
certificate  as  well  as  existing  section  7 
certificates  require  an  environmental 
impact  statement.  They  require  an  ex- 
amination of  alternatives.  And  the 
FERC  has  the  right  to  condition  the 
certificate  for  the  pipeline,  for  exam- 
ple, saying  you  do  not  go  through  the 
pristine  lake  but  rather  you  go  around 
the  lake,  or  you  avoid  the  town,  or  you 
take  whatever  environmental  mitiga- 
tion steps  that  the  Commission  should 
order.  All  of  those  protections  are  in 
place. 

Really  what  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
would  do  here  is  to  require  a  separate 
proceeding  at  the  Commission.  It  usu- 
ally takes  about  a  year  to  make  a  pub- 
lic convenience  and  necessity  finding 
for  a  pipeline.  It  would  slow  down  this 
process  by  about  an  estimated  year 
while  the  applicant  went  in  and  made 
the  case  on  public  convenience  and  ne- 
cessity for  the  exercise  of  the  right  of 
eminent  domain. 

In  effect,  Mr.  President,  here  we 
come  with  a  procedure  in  which  we  are 
trying  to  expedite  the  building  of  pipe- 
lines so  that  we  can  get  in  clean  fuel  to 
the  markets  which  need  it — and  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  would  attach  to 
that  an  amendment  which  would  slow 
the  process  down. 

The  issue  is  not  alternatives.  That  is 
provided  for  in  the  NEPA  process  and 
in  the  conditioning  authority  of  the 
authority  of  the  FERC  to  condition  the 
permit.  All  this  is  about  is  delay.  And, 
Mr.  President,  you  can  be  sure  there 
would  be  plenty  of  delay. 

Now  the  answer  of  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  is  that  this  would  not  be  delayed 
because  of  the  language  in  which  he 
said  that  this  would  be  given  "pref- 
erence over  other  questions  pending" 
before  the^  Commission  and  decide  the 
same  as  speedily  as  possible.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, as  I  pointed  out,  in  section  4  of 


the  Natural  Gas  Act  relating  to  rate 
cases,  that  precise  exact  language  is 
contained  save  from  the  word  "all" 
which  is  added  to  other.  No  other 
words.  The  present  statute  states 
"preference  over  other  questions"  and 
he  would  change  that  to  "preference 
over  all  other  questions." 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  to  you  that  it 
has  the  same  meaning.  It  certainly  was 
what  the  Congress  intended  at  the  time 
when  they  said,  other  matters  pending 
before  it  and  as  speedily  as  possible. 
You  cannot  be  more  speedy  than  as 
speedily  as  possible,  and  they  are  al- 
ready dictated  and  mandated  to  be  as 
speedy  as  possible  in  section  4.  which 
in  the  case  of  section  4  means,  on  the 
average,  45  months. 

Mr.  President,  both  State  law  and 
Federal  law  is  replete  with  these  kinds 
of  admonitions  to  courts  and  commis- 
sions, and  they  do  the  best  they  can. 
For  example,  the  FERC  could  not  drop 
everything  on  the  so-called  mega- 
NOPR  which  is  now  pending.  We  have 
hearings  in  Congress  on  the  question  of 
the  mega-NOPR  practice.  There  are 
billions  of  dollars  at  stake.  The  whole 
industry  is  waiting  for  an  answer  to 
this.  And  obviously  the  Commission 
cannot  drop  everything  while  they  go 
and  deal  with  some  optional  certifi- 
cate. They  are  going  to  treat  that  just 
the  way  they  do  all  these  other  section 
4  proceedings  and  decide  it  as  speedily 
as  they  can  in  their  own  wisdom.  In  ef- 
fect, what  I  am  saying.  Mr.  President, 
is  those  words  do  not  mean  very  much 
if  they  mean  anything,  and  in  effect 
they  cannot  mean  anything.  It  is  al- 
most impossible  for  the  mind  of  man  to 
draw  up  language  which  tells  the  Com- 
mission to  move  faster  than  good  sense 
dictates,  and  hard  work  dictates,  that 
they  can  move.  It  just  simply  slows  the 
whole  matter  down,  Mr.  President. 

If  you  want  an  optional  certificate, 
that  is  to  say  if  you  want  to  make  pos- 
sible the  building  of  these  pipelines 
which  are  not  at  the  risk  of  the  rate- 
payers but  they  are  at  the  risk  of  the 
builder  of  the  pipelines,  which  is  clear- 
ly, Mr.  President,  in  the  public  inter- 
est, clearly  in  the  interest  of  consum- 
ers, clearly  in  the  interest  of  the  envi- 
ronment, then  you  ought  to  reject  the 
amendment  of  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho. 

Mr.  President.  I  will  shortly  move  to 
table,  when  the  Senator  has  had  a 
chance  to  reply  further  on  this  matter. 

Mr.  CRAIG  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  [Mr.  Craig]  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  CRAIG.  Mr.  President,  there  are 
few  things  that  my  chairman  has  said 
that  I  will  disagree  with  as  it  relates  to 
the  need  for  an  optional  certificate.  I 
think  we  all  recognize  the  importance 
of  bringing  natural  gas  to  the  market. 
I  have  stood  side  by  side  with  my 
chairman  in  the  crafting  of  this  legis- 
lation to  assure  that  happening. 


I  recognize  the  need  that  the  process 
be  expedited  when  it  so  requires.  But  I 
also  recognize  that  that  need  for  expe- 
diting today  based  on  supply  is  argu- 
mentative as  it  relates  to  current  sup- 
ply. 

What  we  are  talking  about  is  future 
process.  What  we  are  also  talking 
about  are  two  distinctively  different 
processes  that  I  think  my  colleagues 
must  clearly  understand  here.  And  we 
ought  not  play  the  game  of  confusion 
by  technicality  to  try  to  understand  it 
or  to  smoke  it. 

The  section  7  provision  of  the  Natu- 
ral Gas  Act  says  that  a  certificate  will 
be  granted  following  all  the  findings 
and  that  certificate  will  have  eminent 
domain.  And  all  these  findings  will  be 
made  and  public  convenience  and  ne- 
cessity will  be  determined  based  on  all 
the  things  that  are  necessary  including 
the  economics,  the  availability,  the 
marketplace,  the  consumer,  and  all  of 
that.  Now  that,  we  understand.  That 
does  take  a  good  deal  of  time,  some- 
time. And  a  lot  of  other  kinds  of  issues 
can  become  a  part  of  that.  I  do  not 
argue  that. 

But  what  the  optional  certificate 
says  is  the  certificate  will  be  granted 
upon  application.  Yes,  there  are  some 
determinations  to  be  made  including 
an  environmental  impact  statement, 
but  there  tends  to  be  a  gray  area,  very 
clear  in  this  law  that  it  is  gray,  as  to 
the  specifics  of  what  will  or  will  not 
happen. 

What  I  am  suggesting  is  that  we  do 
not  deny  that,  that  we  do  not  deny 
that  a  certificate  be  granted  before  the 
fact  unlike  section  7  which  is  after  the 
fact. 

But  what  I  am  saying  is  that  after  we 
have  granted  in  a  before-the-fact  envi- 
ronment, in  a  light-handed  economic 
way — and  that  is  very  important  to  un- 
derstand here  because  we  are  not  ex- 
pecting the  findings  to  be  as  extensive 
under  the  optional  certificate  as  we  do 
under  section  7— we,  by  the  law,  say 
that  it  will  be  light-handed  economics. 

That  gives  greater  options,  greater 
fiexibility.  And  I  think  what  it  says  to 
a  supplier  and  a  customer  is  "You  bet- 
ter get  out  there  and  work  it  out  with 
those  people  when  you  might  cross 
their  property  and  in  some  way  you 
might  damage  their  property  or  their 
property  rights."  And  I  suspect  that 
will  happen  because  we  have  expedited, 
we  have  created  flexibility,  we  have 
done  a  lot  of  things  in  the  proposed  law 
that  has  not  existed. 

But  the  one  thing  we  have  not  done  is 
said  that  in  that  individual  situation 
or  case  where  there  could  be  clear  prop- 
erty damage,  we  have  denied  the  right 
of  a  finding.  I  do  not  think  we  ought  to 

oIIqmt  thfl.t 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  CRAIG.  I  will  be  happy  to  yield 
in  just  a  moment. 

You  can  argue  the  technicality  of  the 
law  or  you  can  ask  the  simple  question 
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under  the  existing  section  7,  that  is  the 
certificate  of  public  convenience  and 
necessity.  They  are  there  because  of 
NEPA  which  requires  the  examination 
of  alternatives,  and  they  are  there  be- 
cause of  the  authority  of  the  FERC  to 
condition  the  pipeline  certificate.  And 
I  think  therein  lies  the  protection  of 
the  property  owner,  not  in  the  finding 
of  public  convenience  and  necessity. 

I  believe  that  with  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator,  the  only  protection  would 
be  that  this  process  would  be  so  un- 
wieldy, it  would  delay  the  matter  so 
that  nobody  would  use  the  process.  If  it 
protected  the  property  owner,  it  would 
simply  be  by  delay  and  not  by  consider- 
ation of  his  rights. 

Mr.  CRAIG.  I  appreciate  my  col- 
league's review  of  what  he  thought  I 
said  because  I  think  some  of  what  he 
thought  I  said  is  right.  But  clearly 
some  of  what  he  thought  I  said  is  not 
what  I  said.  And  it  needs  to  be  made 
very  clear  because  that  expression  that 
I  just  gave  is  somewhat  as  confusing  as 
the  issue  we  are  dealing  with. 

I  am  not  suggesting  nor  does  my 
amendment  suggest  that  we  deny  emi- 
nent domain.  What  I  am  suggesting 
and  what  my  amendment  specifically 
says  is  that  we  weigh  it  when  there  is 
an  objection.  And  I  think  that  is  very 
important. 

I  am  not  saying  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, when  there  is  a  finding  of  con- 
venience and  necessity,  is  tied  from 
granting  eminent  domain— I  do  not  say 
that  at  all.  What  I  am  saying  is  that 
when  there  is  a  question  of  whether  the 
pipeline  ought  to  move  a  little  bit  to 
the  right  or  a  little  bit  to  the  left  and 
you  can  do  that  and  it  is  a  convenience 
and  it  works  out  for  the  property  own- 
ers involved,  that  that  ought  to  be  part 
of  the  consideration.  What  the  certifi- 
cate does  not  do  is  just  exactly  that 
and  therein  lies  the  difference. 

Is  it  minute?  Probably  not  to  the 
property  owner.  It  is  my  conclusion, 
Mr.  President,  if  my  amendment  is 
agreed  to,  we  will  see  the  optional  cer- 
tificate become  an  extremely  valuable 
tool.  Because  those  parties  involved 
will  make  the  kind  of  findings  that  are 
necessary  and  simply  will  not  ride 
roughshod  over  the  property  owner  as 
might  be  the  risk  today. 

I  am  not  suggesting  we  deny  eminent 
domain  in  this  issue.  I  am  simply  say- 
ing it  be  conditioned  in  an  expedited 
way,  as  is  necessary.  And  I  would  also 
agree  that  FERC  is  not  going  to  drop 
major  issues  before  it.  But  what  I  am 
going  to  suggest  is  that  in  the  issue  of 
a  pipeline  and  in  the  kinds  of  pipelines 
we  are  talking  about— in  some  in- 
stances, we  are  talking  major  but  in 
some  instances  we  are  not — that  staff, 
and  there  is  plenty  of  staff  available  to 
do  the  necessary  findings,  provide  it  to 
the  Commission  for  a  decision  to  be 
made.  That  is  what  I  am  suggesting, 
and  I  understand  how  that  process 
works  quite  well,  and  I  do  believe  they 


could  handle  it  in  an  expedited  way, 
and  we  would  not  simply  see  a  grinding 
down,  if  you  will,  or  the  1-year  delay. 
It  would  not  be  a  delay. 

If  it  were,  and  for  some  reason  it 
guaranteed  the  right  of  a  private  prop- 
erty owner  not  to  be  trampled  on,  then 
maybe  it  would  be  justifiable. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  with  the  flexi- 
bility I  have  offered  within  the  amend- 
ment, we  do  not  deny  automatic  issu- 
ance of  the  certificate.  No.  1.  Most  im- 
portant to  S.  2166,  we  do  not  deny  the 
lighthanded  economic  regulation  proc- 
ess of  the  optional  certificate. 

There  are  a  good  many  things  that 
we  do  along  with  expediting,  in  a  high- 
ly recognized  way,  the  proposed  taking 
of  private  property  for  the  review  of 
public  convenience  and  necessity.  And 
in  the  end,  if  the  certificate  as  amend- 
ed by  my  amendment  simply  was  a 
nonfunctional  approach  for  a  given 
pipeline  interest,  section  7  still  exists — 
section  7  and  that  process  would  exist 
for  that  purpose. 

So  I  think  we  are  really  offering 
great  flexibility  within  the  law  that 
did  not  exist.  We  are  giving  the  op- 
tions. At  the  same  time  we  are  not 
walking  away  from  the  right  of  the  pri- 
vate property  owner. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
be  brief. 

Few  Senators  have  fought  any  longer 
or  harder  than  has  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  to  protect  and  shield  the 
rights  of  private  property  owners  from 
an  overenthusiastic,  heavyhanded,  abu- 
sive Government.  But  I  would  say  in 
this  instance  that  I  do  not  see  the 
rights  of  the  private  property  owner 
being  enhanced. 

What  I  do  see  is  that  there  will  al- 
ways be  an  objection.  There  will  never 
be  a  time  when  an  objection  is  not 
lodged  if  for  no  other  reason  than  the 
lawyers  of  this  country  will  see  to  it.  It 
is  just  too  tempting  a  process  to  shut 
that  spigot  off  and  forego  the  income. 

But  the  most  important  part,  and 
why  I  say  I  do  not  believe  it  adds  in 
any  way  to  the  rights  of  the  private 
property  holder,  is  that  the  NEPA 
process  and  all  the  other  processes 
which  must  precede  this  are  the  time 
when  questions  of  routing  and  fairness 
and  other  issues  take  place. 

My  guess  is  that  the  Senator  would 
agree  with  me  that  domain  will  always 
be  granted.  Who  will  benefit  are  those 
who  seek  to  delay,  because  the  results 
can  only  be  delay  and  not  elimination 
of  the  process. 

So  I  would  say  to  my  friend  that  the 
rights  of  the  property  holder  are  far 
better  addressed  in  the  proceedings 
which  lead  up  to  this  granting  of  the 
optional  certificate  and  not  subsequent 
to  it.  I  hope  he  understands  that  I 
agree  with  him  that  the  rights  of  prop- 
erty owners  ought  to  be  foremost.  But 
in  this  instance,  I  think  the  right  to  be 
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protected  intervenes  and  interferes 
with  the  processes  and  the  efficiency 
which  we  have  set  up. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Craig]  proposes  an  amendment  that 
makes  the  granting  of  an  alternate  cer- 
tificate contingent  upon  the  FERC  con- 
ducting a  proceeding  in  which  they  find 
that  the  granting  of  eminent  domain 
would  be  in  the  public  convenience  and 
necessity. 

Mr.  President,  those  words  "public 
convenience  and  necessity"  are  words 
or  art,  well  understood  under  the  Natu- 
ral Gas  Act.  There  are  literally  vol- 
umes of  case  law  and  years  of  litigation 
that  have  gone  into  defining  that  term 
"public  convenience  and  necessity." 
Basically,  with  FERC  and  pipelines,  it 
means  a  determination  of  the  supply  of 
gas  behind  the  pipe,  the  market  for  it, 
the  cost  of  the  pipeline,  and  the  rates 
which  would  be  charged. 

What  we  have  done  here,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, or  what  we  seek  to  do  in  our  bill, 
is  to  provide  an  alternate  certificate 
procedure  that  avoids  the  need  for  a 
case-specific  administrative  finding  of 
public  convenience  and  necessity  and 
the  delay  attendant  in  that  proceeding. 
What  the  Senator  from  Idaho  would  do 
would  be  to  say  that,  yes,  you  are  enti- 
tled to  an  optional  certificate  whereby 
you  have  to  bear  all  of  the  financial 
risk  of  the  pipeline,  but  in  order  to  get 
that  alternate  certificate,  you  have  to 
go  through  exactly  the  same  test  as 
you  would  if  you  were  trying  to  put 
your  pipeline  in  the  rate  base  and 
make  the  ratepayers  bear  the  risk. 

In  effect,  Mr.  President,  what  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
would  do  would  be  to  nullify  the  whole 
optional  certificate  process,  because 
the  only  difference  would  be  the  fact 
that  in  the  case  of  the  alternate  certifi- 
cate, you  would  bear  the  risk,  you  the 
builder  of  the  pipeline,  whereas  in  the 
case  of  a  regular  section  7  certificate, 
you  would  be  able  to  rate-base  it  and 
have  your  rate  holders  bear  the  risk. 

So  obviously,  Mr.  President,  this  is  a 
killer  amendment  insofar  as  our  bill  is 
concerned  and,  therefore,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  to  table  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Idaho,  and  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second? 

Mr.  CRAIG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  if 
the  Senator  will  withhold. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
withhold. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  mo- 
tion is  withdrawn.  The  Senator  from 
Idaho  is  recognized. 

Mr.  CRAIG.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
my  chairman  for  withholding  for  a  mo- 
ment. 

I  will  be  very  brief  in  concluding.  At 
least,  I  hope  the  arguments  on  both 
sides  of  this  issue  are  clear,  and  that 
my  colleagues  can  come  to  the  floor 


and  vote,  understanding  it  better  than, 
I  think,  before. 

My  amendment  is  not  a  killer  amend- 
ment. That  is  an  easy  argument  to  use 
in  the  end  when  all  else  fails,  and  I  do 
not  think  anything  has  failed  here.  I 
think  my  amendment  does,  in  fact,  im- 
prove the  optional  certificate  to  the 
extent  that  it  provides  a  modicum,  a 
very  small  amount,  but  a  very  impor- 
tant amount  of  procedure  in  protection 
of  private  property  rights  when  there  is 
at  issue  that  very  issue,  it  does  not 
deny  eminent  domain.  It  does  not  deny 
the  right  of  a  company  to  build  a  pipe- 
line, and  we  believe  that  it  clearly  ex- 
pedites it  because  it  does  not  deny  all 
of  the  other  kinds  of  things  that  are 
built  into  the  optional  certificate  that 
I  happen  to  agree  with  and  believe  are 
necessary.  And,  in  fact,  I  believe  the 
procedure  of  the  past  has  been  too 
cumbersome  and  too  bureaucratic. 

Therefore,  I  ask  my  colleagues  to 
support  me  in  this  amendment  that  I 
think  clarifies  an  area  that  remains 
gray  as  it  relates  to  a  question  of  re- 
course if  there  is  a  dispute  of  property. 

With  that,  I  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  WELLSTONE.  Mr.  President,  the 
philosophy  behind  the  optional  certifi- 
cate provisions  of  S.  2166  is  to  allow  gas 
pipeline  companies,  and  others,  to  pro- 
ceed with  pipeline  construction  outside 
of  normal  FERC  regulations  assuming 
they  proceed  at  their  own  risk.  This  is, 
in  a  manner  of  speaking,  a  free-market 
approach  to  pipeline  regulation. 

This  provision  would  allow  pipelines 
upon  application  to  obtain  a  certificate 
of  convenience  and  necessity.  With 
such  a  certificate,  the  National  Gas 
Act  provides  the  company  with  Federal 
eminent  domain  rights.  It  would  also 
trigger  State  eminent  domain  author- 
ity. State  courts  have  traditionally 
taken  pipeline  construction  under- 
taken pursuant  to  FERC  authority  to 
be  prima  facie  evidence  that  the  pipe- 
line is  required  by  public  convenience 
and  necessity,  the  usual  requirement 
for  condemnation  under  State  law. 

Thus,  under  the  scheme  proposed  S. 
2166,  either  Federal  or  State  condemna- 
tion authority  can  be  utilized  without 
the  necessity  of  any  public  hearing  or 
review  of  the  need  for,  routing  of,  or 
other  public  interests  in  the  pipeline 
proposal. 

That  is  why  I  strongly  object  to  this 
proposal.  Farmers,  ranchers.  State 
land  authorities,  and  others  will  be  de- 
nied due  process.  Under  S.  2166,  we  will 
be  arming  gas  pipelines  with  the  heavy 
club  of  eminent  domain  while  denying 
the  public  its  chance  to  be  heard. 

History  is  replete  with  examples  of 
abuse  of  eminent  domain  authority  by 
railroads  and  utilities.  By  adopting 
this  provision  we  would  be  turning  our 
back  upon  these  lessons,  in  the  name  of 
expediency— and  worst  of  all  an  expedi- 
ency necessitated  by  the  gas  companies 
themselves. 


Who  is  it  that  is  delaying  the  FERC 
proceedings;  what  groups  are  interven- 
ing to  delay  decisions  on  pipeline  appli- 
cations? According  to  the  Department 
of  Energy's  national  energy  strategy, 
the  problem  is  being  caused  by  the 
pipelines  themselves.  It  is  all  part  of 
the  competitive  gaming  before  FERC, 
and  for  that  reason  we  are  being  asked 
to  adopt  streamlined  procedures  which 
places  a  severe  burden  on  ranchers, 
farmers,  and  other  landowers.  That  is 
simply  not  right. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  my  col- 
leagues understand  that  under  our  Con- 
stitution private  property  rights  are 
not  sacrosanct.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment can  take  private  property,  but  it 
must  afford  people  due  process  and  just 
compensation.  Where  are  due  process 
and  just  compensation  provided  under 
these  provisions  of  S.  2166. 

JUST  COMPENSATION 

That  will  be  provided  by  the  courts 
under  condemnation  proceedings,  as- 
suming that  the  landowner  does  not 
agree  to  some  other  arrangement  under 
the  threat  of  eminent  domain.  Not  sur- 
prisingly they  do  often  make  a  deal, 
knowing  full  well  that  condemnation 
proceedings  are  not  likely  to  preserve 
their  interest  or  return  the  value  of 
their  property  once  the  attorney's  fees 
are  paid. 

DUB  PROCESS 

Where  will  landowners  be  provided 
due  process  under  this  proposal?  Right 
here.  The  people's  elected  representa- 
tives are  giving  them  due  process  by 
debating  this  provision  today. 

As  a  result,  someday  in  the  future, 
when  a  farmer  or  rancher  in  your  State 
is  facing  condemnation  proceedings,  he 
may  ask  why  he  doesn't  get  a  chance 
to  be  heard.  He  may  even  hire  a  lawyer 
and  petition  the  courts  for  his  con- 
stitutional right  to  due  process.  And 
when  he  does,  the  court  is  likely  to 
point  to  this  vote  today  and  say  "that 
was  your  due  process.  Your  elected  rep- 
resentatives decided  that  expediting 
pipeline  construction  was  more  impor- 
tant to  the  national  interest  than  pre- 
serving your  right  to  be  heard." 

I,  for  one,  cannot  justify  denying  the 
public  a  chance  to  be  heard  in  order  to 
save  the  gas  pipelines  from  themselves. 
Moreover,  I  believe  this  amendment  is 
a  fair  compromise.  While  it  denies  an 
automatic  right  to  eminent  domain 
power  to  those  companies  who  choose 
to  use  the  optional  certificates  proce- 
dures, it  also  directs  FERC  to  establish 
an  expedited,  separate  procedure  to 
consider  granting  eminent  domain  au- 
thority when  necessary. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  table  ana  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second? 

There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  CRAIG.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
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PRESIDING     OFFICER, 
ill  call  the  roll. 

assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
_  to  call  the  roll. 

.  OHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
consent  that  the  order  for 

call  be  rescinded. 

PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 

it  is  so  ordered, 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
.    to  table  the  Craig  amendment, 
reas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
cli  rk  will  call  the  roll. 

issistant  legislative  clerk  called 


The 
clerk 

The 
ceeded 

Mr. 
unanirtious 
the  quf  rum 

The 
object^n 

The 
motioi 

The 
The 

The 
the  rol  1 

Mr 
ator 
ator 
the 
Pryor 

I 
from 
cause 

Mr. 
Senat(Jr 
essari 

The 


all  o 


WOFFOpD) 

ators 
The 
nays 


^ORD.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
Iowa  [Mr.  Harkin],  the  Sen- 
fifcm  Nebraska  [Mr.  Kerrey],  and 
Senator     from     Arkansas     [Mr. 
,  are  necessarily  absent. 

announce    that   the   Senator 
l|awaii  [Mr.  Inouye]  is  absent  be- 
f  illness. 

SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
from  Maine  [Mr.  Cohen]  is  nec- 
absent. 

PRESIDING     OFFICER      (Mr. 
Are  there  any  other  Sen- 
the  Chamber  desiring  to  vote? 
result  was  announced — yeas  60, 
,  as  follows: 
[Rollcall  Vote  No.  21  Leg.] 
YEAS-«) 


U 


31 


Adams 

Akaka 

Baucus 

Bentaen 

BIden 

Bingama 

Bond 

Boren 

Breaux 

Brown 

Bumpers 

Burdick 

Bums 

Byrd 

Cochran 

Cranston 

Danforth 

Daschle 

Dixon 

Domenic 


Bradley 

Bryan 

Chafee 

Coats 

Conrad 

CralK 

D'Anwto 

DeConcli  I 

Uodd 

Dole 

Durenbei 

Garo 


Cohen 

Harkin 


UMI 
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The 


Exon 

Ford 

Kowler 

Glenn 

Gorton 

GrahAm 

Cramm 

Hen  In 

Holllngs 

Johnston 

Kassebaum 

Kennedy 

Kerry 

Leahy 

Lott 

McCain 

McConnell 

Moynlhan 

Murkowskl 

NIckles 

NAYS-35 

Gore 

Grassley 

Hatch 

Hatfield 

Helms 

Jeffords 

Kasten 

Kohl 

Lautenberg 

Levin 

Lleberman 

Lugar 

NOT  VOTING— 5 


Nunn 

Packwood 

Pell 

Preasler 

Reld 

Robb 

Rockefeller 

Roth 

Sanford 

Sasser 

Seymour 

Shelby 

Simon 

Simpson 

Stevens 

Thurmond 

Wallop 

Warner 

Wirlh 

Wofford 


Mack 

Metzenbaum 

MIkulskI 

Mitchell 

Rlegle 

Rurtman 

Sarbanes 

Smith 

Specter 

Symms 

Wellstone 


Inouye 
Kerrey 


Pryor 


So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  the 
amenc  ment  (No.  1641)  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  iVALLOP.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reci  insider  the  vote. 

Mr.  -lOTT.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agree<  to. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest t  le  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 


The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1642 

(Purpose:  To  provide  fair  refunds  to  consum- 
ers of  natural  gas  who  are  found  to  have 
been  overcharged) 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  an  amendment  on  behalf  of  myself 
and  Senator  Jeffords  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 
The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Metzenbaum], 
for  himself  and  Mr.  Jeffords,  proposes  an 
amendment  numbered  1642. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
At  the  appropriate  place  Insert  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

SEC.  3.  REFUNDS  FOR  OVERCHARGES. 

(a)  Amendment  of  Section  4(e)  of  the  Nat- 
ural Gas  A(rr.— The  third  and  fourth  sen- 
tences of  section  4(e)  of  the  Natural  Gas  Act 
(15  U.S.C.  717c(e))  are  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: "Where  changes  in  rates  or  charges  are 
thus  made  effective,  the  Commission  may, 
by  order,  require  the  natural-gas  company  to 
furnish  a  bond,  to  be  approved  by  the  Com- 
mission, to  refund  any  amounts  ordered  by 
the  Commission,  to  keep  accurate  accounts 
in  detail  of  all  amounts  received  by  reason  of 
such  changes,  specifying  by  whom  and  in 
whose  behalf  such  amounts  were  paid,  and, 
upon  completion  of  the  hearing  and  decision, 
to  order  such  natural-gas  compa.ny  to  refund, 
with  Interest,  the  portion  of  such  rates  or 
charges  by  its  decision  found  not  justified. 
At  any  hearing  involving  a  rate  or  charge 
sought  to  be  changed,  the  burden  of  proof  to 
show  that  the  changed  rate  or  charge  is  just 
and  reasonable  shall  be  upon  the  natural-gas 
company,  and  the  Commission  shall  give  to 
the  hearing  and  decision  of  such  questions 
preference  over  other  questions  pending  be- 
fore it  and  decide  the  same  as  speedily  as 
possible.". 

(b)  Amendment  of  Section  5  of  the  Natu- 
ral Gas  Act.— Section  5  of  the  Natural  Gas 
Act  (15  U.S.C.  717d)  is  amended  by  redesig- 
nating subsection  (b)  as  subsection  (c)  and 
inserting  the  following  new  subsection  fol- 
lowing subsection  (a): 

"(b)  At  the  conclusion  of  any  proceeding 
under  this  section,  the  Commission  shall 
order  the  natural-gas  company  to  make  re- 
funds of  such  amounts  as  have  been  paid,  for 
the  period  subsequent  to  the  refund  effective 
date,  in  excess  of  those  which  would  have 
been  paid  under  the  just  and  reasonable  rate, 
charge,  classification,  rule,  regulation,  prac- 
tice, or  contract,  which  the  Commission  or- 
ders to  be  thereafter  observed  and  in  force. 
The  refunds  shall  be  made,  with  interest,  to 
those  persons  who  have  paid  those  rates  or 
charges  which  are  the  subject  of  the  proceed- 
ing. The  Commission  shall  establish  the  re- 
fund effective  date.  In  the  case  of  a  hearing 
instituted  on  complaint,  the  refund  effective 
date  shall  not  be  earlier  than  the  date  that 


is  60  days  after  the  date  of  filing  of  the  com- 
plaint or  later  than  5  months  after  the  expi- 
ration of  such  60-day  period.". 

(c)  Effective  Date.— (1)  The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  not  apply  to  any 
proceeding  under  the  Natural  Gas  Act  com- 
menced before  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

(2)  A  proceeding  to  which  the  amendments 
made  by  this  section  does  not  apply  by  rea- 
son of  paragraph  (1)  may  be  withdrawn  and 
refiled  without  prejudice. 

(d)  Study.— (1)  Not  earlier  than  3  years  and 
not  later  than  4  years  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  the  Commission  shall  per- 
form a  study  of  the  effect  of  the  amendments 
to  the  Natural  Gas  Act  made  by  this  Act. 

(2)  The  study  required  by  paragraph  (1) 
shall  analyze — 

(A)  the  impact,  if  any,  of  such  amendments 
on  the  cost  of  capital  paid  by  natural-gas 
companies; 

(B)  any  change  in  the  average  time  taken 
to  resolve  proceedings  under  sections  4  and  5. 
and 

(C)  such  other  matters  as  the  Commission 
may  deem  appropriate  in  the  public  interest. 

(3)  Upon  completion  the  study  required  by 
paragraph  (1)  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources  of 
the  Senate  and  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
this  energy  bill  does  quite  a  bit  for  the 
natural  gas  and  natural  gas  pipeline  in- 
dustry— it  streamlines  certificate  pro- 
cedures and  permits  expedited  pipeline 
construction  to  serve  new  and  ex- 
panded markets.  It  encourages  use  of 
natural  gas  as  an  alternative  vehicle 
fuel. 

It  is.  in  many  parts,  a  good  bill  for 
the  natural  gas  pipeline  industry. 

And  I  am  glad  that  it  is  a  good  bill 
for  the  natural  gas  pipeline  industry 
because  it  has  suffered  some  problems 
in  connection  with  its  own  economy. 
Not  all  gas  pipeline  companies  are 
doing  well,  and  many  of  them  are  expe- 
riencing problems  by  reason  of  take-or- 
pay  contracts  that  they  entered  into 
some  years  ago  and  as  a  consequence 
they  have  been  hurt.  Columbia  Natural 
Gas  is  one  such  company. 

But  it  is  not  such  a  good  bill  for  the 
natural  gas  consumer.  That  is  because 
the  bill  does  not  address  the  most  egre- 
gious practice  of  the  natural  gas  pipe- 
line industry— the  overcharging  of  cus- 
tomers and  the  failure  to  make  refunds 
when  FERC  has  decided  and  deter- 
mined that  there  has  been  an  over- 
charge. 

The  bill  does  nothing  to  ensure  that 
overcharged  customers  get  their  money 
back.  Our  amendment  would  do  some- 
thing about  that. 

I  am  talking  about  the  residential 
customers  who  purchase  natural  gas  to 
heat  their  homes,  their  hot  water,  and 
for  cooking — the  very  basics  of  life. 
There  is  not  much  more  for  them  in 
this  bill. 

Our  amendment  has  one  objective:  to 
ensure  that  refunds  are  made  to  con- 
sumers after  the  Federal  Energy  Regu- 
latory Commission  has  determined 
they  have  been  overcharged. 


Now  that  is  reasonable  and  logical,  is 
it  not?  If  there  has  been  an  overcharge 
and  FERC  determines  there  has  been 
an  overcharge,  it  is  not  reasonable  that 
there  be  a  refund? 

But  that  is  not  the  way  it  is  in  the 
law  today.  This  is  a  matter  of  simple 
honesty  and  equity.  If  the  consumer 
has  been  overcharged,  he  or  she  should 
receive  a  refund. 

But  the  law  today  limits  gas  consum- 
ers' refund  rights  in  ways  that  result  in 
the  pipelines  retaining  millions  of  dol- 
lars in  admitted  overcharges.  It  is  a 
chronic  problem.  Pipelines  are  per- 
mitted to  overcharge  and  keep  the  ex- 
cess rates.  Current  law  permits  pipe- 
line companies  to  impose  rate  in- 
creases before  a  hearing  and  then  keep 
the  higher  rate  with  only  a  partial  re- 
fund obligation.  This  amendment 
would  correct  that,  and  it  is  an  absurd 
procedure  as  it  is  today. 

In  other  circumstances,  where  the 
FERC  or  a  State  commission  or  a  local 
gas  company  serving  residential  con- 
sumers brings  a  successful  complaint 
and  proves  that  the  pipeline  has  been 
charging  an  unjust  rate,  there  is  no  re- 
fund obligation  whatsoever.  This 
amendment  would  also  correct  that. 

In  the  Regulatory  Fairness  Act  of 
1988,  we  corrected  a  similar  problem 
just  4  years  ago  for  electric  consumers. 
How  we  would  be  unwilling  to  do  the 
same  thing  for  natural  gas  consumers 
that  we  did  4  years  ago  for  electric  con- 
sumers is  beyond  me.  Gas  consumers 
still  have  no  refund  rates  in  complaint 
proceedings. 

Mr.  President,  I  can  only  say  to  you 
the  present  situation  is  absurd,  it  is 
unfair,  and  it  is  illogical.  If  there  is  an 
overcharge  and  the  company  has  re- 
ceived the  money  and  FERC  says  it  is 
an  overcharge  and  FERC  says  the  com- 
pany can  afford  to  make  the  refund, 
then  FERC  ought  to  have  the  authority 
to  make  the  refunds  it  does  not  have  to 
make.  It  ought  to  have  the  authority 
to  make  it  and  that  is  what  this 
amendment  provides. 

These  overcharges  have  produced 
millions  of  dollars  in  unjustified  sub- 
sidies to  the  gas  pipeline  industry  from 
the  consumer.  This  is  as  wrong  as  it 
can  be  and  it  encourages  companies  ac- 
tually to  overcharge. 

Let  me  make  it  very  clear.  I  do  not 
want  to  damage  the  financial  integrity 
of  the  interstate  natural  gas  pipeline 
industry.  There  may  be  economic  prob- 
lems in  the  industry,  and  this  bill  will 
do  many  things  to  help  the  pipeline  in- 
dustry. I  have  no  problem  with  that 
and  am  not  attempting  to  change  it  at 
all.  I  just  want  them  to  make  their 
money  the  old-fashioned  way — I  want 
them  to  earn  it.  Keeping  unearned 
overcharges  are  totally  unwarranted. 

Pipelines  are  entitled  to  a  just  and 
reasonable  rate  and  a  fair  return,  but 
not  1  cent  more. 

The  amendment  is  identical  to  an 
amendment    I    offered    in    1989   except 


that  we  have  corrected  typographical 
errors  and  corrected  some  language  re- 
lating to  a  study  to  be  conducted  by 
FERC  of  the  impact  of  the  bill. 

At  that  time,  43  Members  of  this  Sen- 
ate voted  against  tabling  th'^  amend- 
ment. I  hope  that  there  will  be  a  ma- 
jority on  our  side  this  evening.  Senator 
Jeffords  and  myself. 

This  amendment  is  not  novel;  it  is 
not  radical.  It  incorporates  provisions 
which  were  either  originally  part  of  S. 
341.  the  Johnston-Wallop  energy  secu- 
rity bill,  or  were  previously  adopted  by 
Congress  to  protect  electric  consumers. 
The  sponsors  of  the  pending  bill  were 
originally  supportive  of  this  provision. 
They  included  it  in  their  proposal.  It 
lost  out  somewhere  along  the  line  or 
was  dropped  in  the  committee. 

Our  amendment  would  increase  re- 
fund rights  to  natural  gas  consumers 
who  FERC  has  determined  have  been 
overcharged,  and  it  does  it  in  three 
ways: 

First,  it  authorizes  FERC  to  order  re- 
funds in  so-called  section  4  cases  any- 
time the  pipeline  company  seeks  an  in- 
crease or  a  decrease  in  its  rates. 

In  the  54  years  since  Congress  en- 
acted the  Natural  Gas  Act.  the  indus- 
try has  matured  and  a  central  issue  of 
many  rate  cases  today  is  how  much 
lower,  not  higher,  pipeline  rates  should 
be  in  order  to  be  just  and  reasonable. 

It  is  not  that  the  pipelines  want  to 
give  away  any  money.  They  are  in  a 
competitive  industry.  They  compete 
with  other  pipelines.  They  are  compet- 
ing with  other  forms  of  fuel. 

Rates  should  be  lower,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  today  there  are  lower  interest 
costs,  additional  depreciation,  higher 
volumes,  and  new  competitive  condi- 
tions that  often  cause  the  pipeline 
company  to  seek  a  decrease. 

Recently,  Mr.  President,  one  pipeline 
filed  for  a  $15  million  rate  reduction. 
The  FERC  staff  reviewed  the  pipeline's 
cost  data  and  concluded  that  the  de- 
crease should  be  not  $15  million  but  ap- 
proximately $150  million.  The  two  sides 
are  off  by  a  factor  of  10.  You  can  be 
sure  that  the  FERC-approved  rate  will 
ultimately  reflect  a  decrease  higher 
than  $15  million.  And  there  is  no  refund 
obligation  under  the  law  as  it  is  today. 
The  second  part  of  our  amendment 
also  eliminates  the  use  of  the  pipeline's 
previous  FERC-approved  rate  as  an  ar- 
tificial limit  on  the  size  of  refunds — the 
so-called  refund  floor. 

And  third,  in  so-called  section  5 
cases,  the  amendment  mandates  that 
the  FERC  order  refunds  from  a  date  to 
be  set  by  the  FERC  within  60  to  210 
days  after  a  successful  overcharge  com- 
plaint is  brought.  Under  current  law,  in 
complaint  cases  there  are  no  refund 
rights  and.  as  a  consequence,  no  re- 
funds. After  years  of  hearings  and  com- 
plaint proceedings,  all  a  successful 
party  today  receives  are  future  reduced 
rates  after  a  FERC  order.  Our  amend- 
ment corrects  this. 


In  summary,  our  amendment  will 
provide  for  refunds  of  all— not  just 
some — overcharges  in  all — not  just 
some — circumstances,  with  one  excep- 
tion: That  it  will  only  provide  for  those 
refunds  in  those  cases  where  it  is  or- 
dered by  FERC.  If  FERC  concluded 
that  a  company  was  not  financially 
able  to  make  the  refund,  then  FERC 
would  not  have  to  order  the  refund.  It 
would  be  a  discretionary  matter  with 
FERC. 

If  a  pipeline  company  does  not  seek  a 
change  in  its  rate  but  wants  to  con- 
tinue collecting  the  rate  previously  ap- 
proved by  FERC,  it  may  do  so  without 
refund  obligation,  unless  a  complaint 
case  is  filed  by  a  gas  company  or  a 
State  commission. 

Utility  rate  regulation  involves  a 
great  deal  of  data  and  appears  very 
mysterious  to  many  citizens.  Although 
it  is  complex,  it  is  not  such  a  mystery. 
Elssentially,  utility  rates  are  a  function 
of  the  utility's  costs  divided  by  the  vol- 
ume of  product  it  sells  or  transports. 

Since  1938,  the  natural  gas  industry 
has  developed  and  matured  under  the 
standards  of  the  Natural  Gas  Act.  A 
natural  gas  pipeline  operates  as  a  pub- 
lic utility.  It  provides  an  essential 
service.  It  operates  as  a  monopoly  or 
near  monopoly,  and  therefore  it  is  sub- 
ject to  Government  regulation. 

In  1938,  Congress  instructed  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission,  in  the  Natural 
Gas  Act,  to  ensure  that  pipeline  rates 
be  "just  and  reasonable."  The  amend- 
ment does  not  change  the  law  in  any 
way  with  respect  to  those  aspects  of  it. 
It  merely  seeks  to  ensure  that  rate 
payers  should  pay  no  more  than  the 
just  and  reasonable  rate  after  FERC 
has  made  that  determination.  And  only 
the  admitted  overcharge  can  be  re- 
funded if  ordered  by  FERC. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  is 
supported  by  the  National  Association 
of  State  Utility  Consumer  Advocates, 
the  American  Public  Power  Associa- 
tion, the  Consumer  Federation  of 
America.  Citizen  Action,  Environ- 
mental Action,  and  a  whole  host  of 
other  groups. 

I  am  frank  to  say  there  are  many 
more  individual  companies  and  asso- 
ciations who  want  this  amendment, 
but  they  cannot  support  it  publicly,  in- 
cluding gas  distribution  companies,  gas 
producers,  industrial  gas  users  and 
their  associations.  I  can  tell  you  this: 
They  do  not  oppose  this  amendment. 

In  1989,  I  offered  this  amendment  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate.  It  was  tabled 
by  a  vote  of  53  to  43.  Opponents  of  the 
amendment  at  that  time  pointed  to  the 
lack  of  a  hearing.  We  had  such  a  hear- 
ing. Nothing  in  that  hearing  convinced 
me  that  natural  gas  consumers  should 
continue  to  pay  overcharged  rates 
without  being  given  the  opportunity  to 
obtain  a  refund. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  is 
about  fairness.  It  is  neither  novel  nor 
is  it  radical.  It  is  a  fair,  balanced  meas- 
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ure — I  air  to  consumers  and  pipelines. 
Rate  payers  should  pay  just  and  rea- 
sonafa  e  rates  and  nothing  more.  Pipe- 
lines jhould  be  able  to  earn  fair  rates 
of  re'  urn.  This  amendment  does  not 
Chang  s  that  fundamental  balance  in 
any  wiy. 

On  oehalf  of  my  colleague,  Senator 
Jeffc  rds,  and  myself,  we  urge  our  col- 
leagui  IS  to  support  the  amendment. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  WALLOP  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator f  -om  Wyoming. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
stroni  ■  opposition  to  the  amendment 
offere  i  by  the  Senator  from  Ohio.  It  is 
an  an  lendment  which  has  been  offered 
here  1  efore.  It  would  amend  sections  4 
and  5  of  the  Natural  Gas  Act  to  provide 
for  re  proactive  refunds  from  interstate 
natur  il  gas  pipelines.  It  is  a  lovely  the- 
oretic il  idea,  but  it  has  no  place  in 
busini  !ss.  It  has  no  place  in  the  finan- 
cial 1  narkets  which  must  undertake 
this. 

It  p  [-ofesses  to  be  an  amendment  for 
consu  Tiers,  when  in  fact  it  will  make 
the  c<  nsumer's  life  more  expensive  and 
his  a(  cess  to  gas  less  frequent  and  less 
oppor  ;une. 

I  op  ?ose  the  amendment  because,  if  it 
is  ad<  pted,  it  harms  both  the  natural 
gas  c<  nsumer  and  the  natural  gas  pipe- 
line, [t  is  asserted  that  this  amend- 
ment is  needed  to  protect  consumers 
again  it  pipelines  that  charge  too 
much  But  if  adopted,  the  amendment 
increi  ses,  not  decreases,  natural  gas 
prices .  Most  consumers  would  not  find 
that  i  favor. 

I,  li  ke  the  proponents  of  the  amend- 
ment, do  not  believe  that  the  consumer 
shoul I  be  gouged.  It  should  be  noted, 
howe'  er,  that  existing  law  already  pro- 
vides consumers  with  adequate  protec- 
tion. In  order  for  me  to  explain  why 
this  i !  so,  it  is  necessary  to  briefly  de- 
scrib<  existing  law. 

Mr.  President,  before  a  natural  gas 
pipeli  le  can  put  a  rate  into  effect  per- 
mane  itly  under  section  4  of  the  Natu- 
ral G;  IS  Act,  it  must  first  prove,  to  the 
satisf  iction  of  the  Federal  Energy  Reg- 
ulato  y  Commission,  that  the  proposed 
rate  i  i  just  and  reasonable. 

Un(  er  section  4(d)  of  the  Natural  Gas 
Act,  L  pipeline  must  give  the  Federal 
Enen  y  Regulatory  Commission  and 
the  p  iblic  30  days'  notice  of  a  proposed 
chani  e  in  rates,  after  which  the  new 
rate  ;akes  effect  unless  suspended  or 
rejecl  ed  by  FERC. 

Un<  er  section  4(e),  FERC  may  set  the 
rate  i  iling  for  hearings  and  suspend  its 
effect  iveness  for  up  to  5  months.  U,  at 
the  e  [id  of  the  suspension  period,  Mr. 
Presi  lent,  the  rate  proceeding  has  not 
yet  c  included,  the  pipeline  may  file  a 
moti(  n  to  make  the  new  rate  effective, 
whicl  FERC  is  required  by  law  to 
grant . 

Noi ',  if  a  rate  increase  has  been  made 
effect  ive  at  the  end  of  the  suspension 
perio  I  without  having  been  found  just 


and  reasonable  under  section  4(e)  of  the 
act,  FERC  may  order  the  company  to 
post  a  bond.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
proceeding,  it  may  order  a  refund  with 
interest  of  any  portion  of  the  rate  in- 
crease not  found  to  be  just  and  reason- 
able. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  that  is  where  the 
protection  exists  today. 

On  this  point,  it  should  be  noted  that 
the  Natural  Gas  Act  assigns  the  burden 
of  proof  on  the  pipeline  to  prove  that 
the  rate  increase  requested  is  just  and 
reasonable. 

Section  5  of  the  act  authorizes  FERC, 
upon  its  own  motion  or  upon  complaint 
of  another  person,  to  institute  proceed- 
ings to  determine  whether  a  pipeline's 
rates  have  become  unjust  and  unrea- 
sonable. 

If  the  rates  ai^  found  by  the  Commis- 
sion to  be  either  unjust  or  unreason- 
able, then  FERC  can  order,  on  a  pro- 
spective basis,  a  rate  reduction  to  the 
level  which  it  finds  to  be  just  and  rea- 
sonable. Thus,  any  rate  which  has  been 
approved  by  FERC  continues  to  be  just 
and  reasonable  until  a  new  rate,  be  it 
higher  or  lower,  be  subsequently  ap- 
proved by  FERC.  And  that  is  an  obliga- 
tion of  the  company  to  prove. 

This  is  the  fundamental  basis  upon 
which  the  pipeline  ratemaking  is  predi- 
cated, and  it  simultaneously  protects 
consumers  against  unjustified  rates 
and  pipelines  against  regulatory  uncer- 
tainty. It  is  an  important  part. 

The  pending  amendment  would 
amend  sections  4  and  5  to  change  the 
rate  filing  and  refund  provisions.  Sec- 
tion 4  would  be  amended  to  provide 
that  the  bonding  and  refund  obliga- 
tions attach  to  all  changes  in  rates, 
and  the  pipeline  making  the  rate  filing 
carries  the  burden  of  proof  on  all  rate 
changes,  not  just  the  rate  changes  as  it 
is  under  existing  law. 

It  would  also  amend  section  5  to  re- 
quire that,  upon  the  conclusion  of  a 
proceeding  under  that  paragraph,  a 
pipeline  would  be  required  to  refund 
amounts  it  had  collected  in  excess  of  a 
just  and  reasonable  rate,  which  has  not 
been  defined  in  the  amendment  by  the 
Senator  from  Ohio. 

FERC  would  be  authorized  to  estab- 
lish a  refund  effective  date  no  earlier 
than  60  days  and  no  later  than  210  days 
after  the  filng  of  the  complaint  to  ini- 
tiate the  proceeding.  While  it  might 
appear  that  the  pending  amendment 
would  benefit  consumers,  in  fact,  over 
the  long  run,  they  could  only  be 
harmed.  By  removing  the  previous 
standard  of  "just  and  reasonable"  as 
the  benchmark  against  which  any  revi- 
sion to  a  newly  refiled  rate  is  cal- 
culated, pipelines  would  suddenly  be- 
come exposed  to  a  theoretically  unlim- 
ited refund  obligation.  No  company  in 
America,  Mr.  President,  especially  one 
subject  to  the  regulatory  vagaries  of 
FERC.  could  possibly  be  expected  to 
operate,  attract  capital,  or  even  con- 
tinue in  business  under  such  an  expo- 
sure. 


Without  the  last  FERC-approved  rate 
providing  the  basis  for  the  refund  floor, 
the  refund  exposure  would  no  longer  be 
limited  to  the  difference  between  the 
previous  approved  rate  and  the  pro- 
posed increase.  That  potential  exposure 
would  increase  financial  uncertainty, 
which  would  lead  the  capital  and  secu- 
rities markets  to  conclude  they  are 
riskier  investments.  The  pipeline's 
ability  to  borrow  money,  to  say  noth- 
ing about  the  interest  rates  which  they 
pay,  is  adversely  affected.  That  would 
translate  directly  into  either  needed 
pipelines  not  being  built  or  into  higher 
gas  prices  for  consumers  when  pipe- 
lines pass  through  these  higher  inter- 
est rates. 

Moreover — and  this  is  important,  Mr. 
President— the  pending  amendment 
would  actually  have  the  unintended— I 
assume  it  is  unintended— and  undesired 
effect  of  discouraging  natural  gas  pipe- 
lines from  filing  for  rate  decreases.  The 
exposure  would  just  simply  not  be 
something  that  any  sensible  corporate 
head  would  willingly  expose  his  com- 
pany to.  It  is  not  a  consequence  that 
the  proponents  of  the  amendment  prob- 
ably intend,  but  it  is  very  likely  the  re- 
sult of  that  amendment. 

Finally,  one  of  the  more  pernicious 
aspects  of  the  amendment  is  that  at 
any  time  any  person  could  file  a  com- 
plaint at  FERC  and  put  the  entire  reve- 
nue stream  of  a  pipeline  into  question 
pending  their  action  on  a  complaint. 
This  might  not  be  such  a  serious  prob- 
lem if  FERC  were  able  to  act  quickly, 
but  this  is  not  the  case.  More  likely, 
their  quickest  action  is  something  in 
the  neighborhood  of  45  to  50  months, 
which  is  an  enormous  exposure  of  un- 
certainty to  any  operation  in  the  pri- 
vate sector.  Moreover,  even  if  this  com- 
plaint is  ultimately  dismissed  by 
FERC— which  happens  more  frequently 
than  notr— while  it  is  pending  before  the 
FERC,  the  pipeline's  entire  earnings 
are  placed  under  a  cloud  for  months 
and  even  years.  So  for  an  industry  that 
is  today  already  financially  troubled, 
this  makes  it  even  more  difficult  to 
raise  capital. 

Sections  4  and  5  of  the  Natural  Gas 
Act  have  been  in  place  for  over  50  years 
and  have  worked  well.  They  have  been 
amended  on  occasion.  If  there  is  any 
problem,  it  is  not  with  these  provisions 
of  the  act,  but  it  is  with  the  speed  by 
which  the  Commission  acts  on  pending 
cases.  That  is  a  valid  issue,  and  it  is 
one  which  we  seek  to  address  in  other 
parts  of  S.  2166.  That  is  the  consumer 
protection.  It  is  to  force  FERC  into  ac- 
tion. 

The  pending  amendment  had  been 
considered  in  committee,  and  the  com- 
mittee refused  to  include  it.  The  full 
Senate  considered  an  identical  provi- 
sion in  1989,  and  it  was  rejected.  For 
these  reasons,  and  in  particular  the  un- 
certainty that  it  provides  to  an  indus- 
try that  is  financially  troubled  as  well 
as  the  consumer  whose  interest  is  pri- 


marily served  by  the  construction  of 
and  the  placing  into  service  of  these 
pipelines,  anything  we  do  here — and 
this  particularly  does  that — that  im- 
pedes the  confidence  that  the  financial 
community  has  in  underwriting  these 
programs,  that  the  companies  may 
have  in  seeking  to  operate  these  pipe- 
lines, can  only  badly  serve  the 
consumer.  Sadly,  Mr.  President,  also, 
only  badly  serve  the  natural  gas  pro- 
ducer whose  avenue  to  market  is  the 
pipeline. 

So,  on  both  sides  of  this,  saying  in 
the  name  of  protecting  one  or  the 
other,  we  are  threatening  both — the 
producer  and  the  consumer,  providing 
nothing  to  make  FERC  more  efficient, 
and  providing  real  danger  and  threat  to 
an  industry  that  poses  one  of  the  great 
possibilities  as  an  answer  to  the  many, 
many  problems  that  America  has  in  its 
energy  policy. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded  and,  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
speak  to  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  Senator 
from  Vermont  is  recognized. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  President,  the 
words  of  the  ranking  member  of  the 
Energy  Committee  certainly  sound 
quite  reasonable  because,  when  you  get 
involved  with  handling  the  problems  of 
regulatory  agencies,  it  is  easy  to  wind 
around  the  regulations  and  the  proce- 
dures and  the  terminology  and  make  it 
sound  like  everything  is  in  good  hands. 
But  as  one  who  spent  a  significant  part 
of  his  life  working  with  regulatory 
agencies  in  the  control  of  the  prices  of 
electricity  and  telephones,  I  can  assure 
you  that  there  are,  I  would  say,  equally 
responsive  answers  which  my  friend 
from  Ohio  brought  up  earlier.  Let  me 
just  run  through  some  of  those  before 
you  now. 

First,  it  must  be  remembered  and 
taken  into  context  when  you  under- 
stand that  the  ranking  member  of  the 
Senate  subcommittee  introduced  a  bill 
with  these  identical  provisions  in  it. 
Thus,  it  is  very  difficult,  I  think,  to 
feel  that  this  is  somehow  some  horren- 
dous and  terrible  problem  which  we  are 
creating  with  this  amendment. 

Second,  FERC,  which  is  a  regulatory 
agency,  has  very  broad  discretion,  not 
only  overall  but  under  our  amendment 
specifically.  We  do  not  say  "FERC 
shall,"  we  say  "FERC  may,"  and  thus 
all  the  dire  problems  and  cir- 
cumstances which  have  been  conjured 
up  in  opposition  to  this  amendment, 
FERC  would  take  into  consideration 
and  they  would  not  concur.  If  there  was 
an  overcharge,  but  for  some  reason  or 


other  there  was  insufficient  funds  to 
pay  those  overcharges  back,  then  there 
is  no  requirement,  in  our  amendment, 
that  that  be  done  or  that  in  any  way 
the  gas  company,  the  pipeline,  be  put 
in  any  jeopardy  by  having  to  pay  back 
those  overcharges. 

Let  us  take  the  examples  to  which 
our  amendment  refers  and  ask  yourself 
what  you  believe  would  be  appropriate 
and  proper.  In  doing  the  first  one— I 
point  out  it  was  brought  up  in  opposi- 
tion to  our  amendment— that  this 
would  discourage  a  utility  from  bring- 
ing an  action  to  decrease  its  rate,  I 
suggest  it  almost  encourages  the  com- 
pany to  bring  a  rate  decrease,  but  a 
much  smaller  rate  than  is  obvious — 
under  the  amount  of  money  they  are 
collecting  and  spending — would  be  ap- 
propriate. 

For,  by  bringing  a  rate  decrease,  you 
establish  your  own  floor  by  saying 
that,  "OK,  we  will  reduce  a  nickel," 
and  when  it  turns  out  that  it  should  be 
15  cents,  say.  when  you  are  all  through, 
after  the  many,  many  months  that 
were  brought  up,  without  the  amend- 
ment all  they  would  have  to  return 
would  be  the  nickel.  And  then  prospec- 
tively. 

Whereas  we  would  say,  if  you  col- 
lected all  that  money  over  and  above 
what  was  necessary  to  make  a  reason- 
able and  just  profit,  you  should  return 
it  all  and  you  should  not  allow  that 
money  to  fall  back  into  the  company 
to  be  utilized  without  consumers  hav- 
ing an  opportunity  to  get  their  money 
back. 

Also,  a  provision  in  our  bill  provides 
for  another  factor  which  has  occurred 
because  what  we  have  seen  over  the 
past  few  years  that  in  view  of  the  tre- 
mendous amount  of  gas  that  has  been 
available  that  the  price  to  the  pipe- 
lines have  come  down  rather  than  gone 
up,  as  would  have  been  anticipated  nor- 
mally by  utilities. 

Thus,  originally  the  provision  of 
FERC  that  said  the  last  FERC-ap- 
proved rate  acts  as  a  floor  may  well 
have  been  reasonable  during  those  peri- 
ods when  the  rates  for  gas  were  going 
up.  But  when  those  rates  are  falling,  to 
have  a  floor  that  says  that  you  cannot 
refund  below  the  floor,  is  not  at  all  in 
line  with  what  ought  to  be  done  under 
those  circumstances  and  certainly  is  a 
serious  detriment  to  the  consumer  re- 
ceiving the  funds  back  to  which  it  is 
entitled. 

The  third  area  that  we  seek  to  cor- 
rect is  related  to  similar  types  of  situa- 
tions. But  suppose  a  State  commission 
or  a  customer  brings  a  rate  reduction 
act.  These  proceedings  can  go  on  for 
months  and  months  and  months.  So  fi- 
nally FERC  agrees  that  there  should  be 
a  rate  reduction,  but  under  those  cir- 
cumstances, notwithstanding  the  mil- 
lions and  millions  of  dollars  that  have 
been  collected  by  an  unjust  and  unrea- 
sonable rate,  that  money  belonging  to 
the  consumers,  all  that  FERC  can  do  is 


make  the  order  prospective  and  cannot 
make  it  retroactive. 

We  do  not  make  it  retroactive  in  the 
sense  going  back  before  the  case  was 
filed,  but  rather  from  some  months 
after  it  started.  So  the  argument  that 
it  would  be  unfair  because  they  do  not 
know  in  the  company  as  to  how  much 
money  is  going  to  be  paid,  they  know 
what  rate  decrease  was  requested,  they 
know  how  much  they  are  making,  they 
know  what  their  expenses  are.  they  can 
figure  out  how  much  they  are  going  to 
have  to  pay  back  and.  thus,  it  does  not 
create  any  hardship  to  allow  that  to  go 
back  to  sometime  after  the  rate  hear- 
ing was  filed. 

So  I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will  re- 
alize and  remember  also,  of  course, 
that  this  was  part  of  the  original  bill 
which  was  put  in  by  the  chairman  and 
the  ranking  member  of  the  Energy 
committee.  That  is  first.  And,  sec- 
ondly, that  what  we  are  doing  is  only 
asking,  under  the  circumstances  which 
are  reasonable  and  appropriate,  where 
there  is  definitely  an  excess  of  amount 
of  revenue  collected  which  truly  be- 
longs to  the  consumers,  that  they 
ought  to  get  that  money  back.  But 
then  again  only  after  FERC,  after  look- 
ing at  the  situation,  agrees  that  the 
money  can  be  refunded  without  creat- 
ing any  undue  hardship  or  requiring 
anything  which  might  jeopardize  the 
company  which  is  collecting  the  rates. 
So,  Mr.  President,  I  urge  all  of  my 
colleagues  to  support  this  amendment. 
It  was  provided  before.  I  hope  now, 
since  you  recognize  it  was  even  a  part 
of  the  bill  originally,  that  others  will 
come  and  join  us.  It  was  a  close  vote 
the  last  time  and  it  seems  now,  with 
the  additional  information  and  argu- 
ments that  you  have  heard,  that  you 
will  agree  with  us  that  this  is  an  appro- 
priate amendment  to  help  the  consum- 
ers of  the  pipelines  to  get  a  fair,  rea- 
sonable and  just  charge  and  return  of 
their  money  which  was  unreasonably 
and  unjustly  collected. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor  and 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President.  I 
think  we,  who  have  offered  the  amend- 
ment, are  prepared  to  move  forward.  I 
do  not  believe  that  the  opposition  is.  I 
think  there  is  some  talk  about  a  vote 
on  this  tomorrow  morning. 

I  am  not  managing  the  floor.  I  am 
just  managing  this  amendment  with 
my  colleague  from  Vermont.  But  I 
hope  that  those  who  are  managing  the 
bill  or  managing  the  Senate  as  to  when 
we  recess  or  adjourn,  or  whatever  the 
procedure  may  be.  might  hear  my  voice 
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to  the  floor  so  that  we  not  sit 

a  long,  drawn-out  quorum  call. 

^nator  from  Ohio  and  the  Senator 

Vermont  are  prepared  to  act  this 

It  is  my  understanding  the 

ip  does  not  desire  any  action 

amendment  at  this  point. 

President,  I  suggest  the  absence 

q|iorum. 

PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
will  call  the  roll, 
legislative   clerk   proceeded   to 
roll. 
DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
consent  that  the  order  for 
call  be  rescinded. 
PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 

,  it  is  so  ordered. 

DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 

5  minutes  on  an  issue  related 

bill,  but  I  do  not  have  an  amend- 

I  just  want  to  address  an  issue. 

President,  I  rise  tonight  as  a 

from  a  State  that  is  now  in 

position  in  the  United  States  in 

of  natural  gas  reserves;  seventh 

in  these  United  States  in  terms 

of  crude  oil. 

President,  I  am  fully  aware  that 

and  this  country  of  ours  can- 

rtturn  to  the  days  when  we  were 

huge  quantities  of  crude  oil 

economy.  I  understand  that  it 

and  more  difficult  to  produce 

oil  in  the  United  States  from  pri- 

drilling.   However,   as  has  been 

out  before  in  various  periodi- 

1  dat  relate  to  oil  and  gas  produc- 

and  probably  here  on  the  floor 

the  United  States  right  now 

rigs  in  the  field  drilling  oil 

than  it  has  ever  had  in  the  hls- 

)f  recording  rigs  as  a  method  of 

activity  for  the  production 

a.nd  gas. 

said  that,  one  has  to  be  hon- 

say  there  are  a  number  of  rea- 

but  one  must  also  acknowledge 

here  is  a  tax  law  on  the  books  of 

\  'nited   States   that   has   literally 

those    who    want    to    invest 

in  drilling  oil  and  gas. 

of  all,  natural  gas  is  so  cheap 

We  have  to  acknowledge  that  is 

,  and  certainly  the  price  of 

relatively  cheap,  comparatively 

,  and  we  have  to  take  that  as 

But,  Mr.  President,  in  an  ef- 

make  sure  that  Americans  who 

nuking  money  by  drilling  oil  wells 

like,  were  also  paying  a  fair 

of  taxes,  and  concept  was  related 

that  is  called  the  alternative 

tax.  I  am  sure  it  is  not  only 

today  in  a  negative  manner  to 

who  would  invest  in  oilfields  in 

Mexico  and  oil  wells  in  New  Mex- 

Wyoming  and  California.  I  am 

here  are  other  aspects  of  Amer- 

lusiness  that  are  feeling  the  nega- 

(  ffect  of  the  alternative  minimum 
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MrJ  President,  let  me  suggest  the  al 
terna  tive    minimum    tax    which    was 
mear  t  to  make  sure  that  those  who 


were  drilling  oil,  speaking  now  of  just 
that  part  of  American  enterprise, 
where  they  had  to  take  intangible 
costs  and  drilling  costs  and  the  like, 
that  they  were  not  escaping  some 
amount  of  tax.  That  alternative  mini- 
mum. Mr.  President,  has  turned  into  a 
punitive  tax.  We  can  show  case  after 
case  of  people  in  the  business  of  drill- 
ing for  oil  where  the  tax  is  now  puni- 
tive at  60,  70,  and  even  80  percent  be- 
cause of  the  way  the  alternative  mini- 
mum tax  operates  against  these  ex- 
penditures which,  in  turn,  are  not 
given  the  credit  as  being  expenditures 
but  rather  are  part  of  the  tax. 

Frankly,  I  am  not  one  who  is  trying 
to  convince  the  Senate  or  the  Finance 
Committee  as  they  do  their  work,  that 
we  ought  to  change  our  laws  and  give  a 
big  gift  to  those  who  are  involved  in 
this  kind  of  activity,  nor  do  I  believe 
we  can  drill  so  many  wells  that  we  will 
return  to  a  position  where  we  are  no 
longer  dependent,  not  at  all.  It  seems 
to  me  we  have  to  minimize  our  depend- 
ence and  wherever  we  can  permit 
American  business  to  help  us  do  that. 

It  is  absolutely  amazing  how  many 
thousands  of  workers  and  how  many 
tons  of  steel  went  into  American  drill- 
ing principally  by  independent  oil  and 
gas  operators.  The  numbers  on  the 
amount  of  steel  kind  of  slip  me  from 
tonight;  I  have  not  locked  them  in,  but 
it  is  somewhere  in  the  range  of  using  as 
much  steel  as  Ford  Motor  Co.  annually 
when  we  were  drilling  as  we  were  at 
our  peak — some  rather  incredible 
amount  of  steel.  We  have  lost  an  esti- 
mated 300,000  workers  across  America 
as  these  field  activities  shriveled. 

Now.  everyone  in  the  business  will 
tell  you  one  of  the  reasons  we  are  not 
drilling,  and  one  of  the  reasons  the  rig 
counts  are  down,  is  plain  simple  invest- 
ment quality  of  drilling.  And  the  in- 
vestment quality,  that  is,  when  people 
look  at  putting  money  in.  what  is  the 
quality  of  the  investment — the  quality 
has  degenerated  because  of  the  alter- 
native minimum  tax  that  outsiders  in- 
vesting their  money  with  independents 
to  produce  oil  is  literally  illogical  and 
from  the  standpoint  of  making  a  pru- 
dent use  of  money  has  absolutely 
reached  the  point  where  you  cannot 
talk  anyone  into  it. 

Frankly.  I  happen  to  think  that  is 
bad.  Maybe  some  think  it  good.  Maybe 
some  think  we  should  not  even  drill 
wells.  There  are  still  some  around  who 
think  every  time  you  do  that  you  harm 
something,  but  frankly  we  were  built 
on  oil.  we  were  built  on  the  energy 
from  oil  wells  and  from  oilfields.  That 
is  what  made  us  strong  early  on  as  a 
nation. 

This  particular  product  was  found  in 
abundance,  and  it  actually  fueled  the 
American  industrial  merit.  We  have 
not  found  out  how  to  do  without  it  yet, 
so  we  import  huge  amounts  from  over- 
seas. We  take  our  hard-earned  money 
and  we  send  it  elsewhere. 


The  truth  of  the  matter  is,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  American  investment  and 
American  companies  are  not  giving  up 
on  producing  oil.  What  they  are  doing 
is  giving  up  on  producing  it  here.  So 
they  are  moving  quickly  to  do  their  in- 
vesting in  Malaysia  and  countries  we 
never  heard  of  because  they  can  get  a 
return.  Frankly,  I  am  not  particularly 
upset  with  their  investment 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Surely. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  think  we  have  a 
unanimous  consent  which  would  give 
everybody  the  ability  to  go  home. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  am  finished,  if  the 
Senator  does  not  mind.  I  will  not  take 
but  30  seconds. 

I  am  not  particularly  angry  at  our 
American  companies  going  overseas.  In 
fact,  I  think  it  is  the  quality  of  the  in- 
vestment. But  I  think  we  ought  to  be 
angry  at  a  law  that  is  on  the  books 
that  has  served  its  useful  purpose,  if  it 
ever  had  one,  and  now  is  serving  a  very 
negative  purpose  in  Americans  produc- 
ing American  oil  and  gas. 

I  thank  the  Chair,  and  I  yield  the 
floor. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve we  now  have  agreement  as  to  fin- 
ishing the  energy  bill  tomorrow  which 
is  as  follows:  That  the  only  amend- 
ments in  order  are  a  Metzenbaum 
amendment  shortly  to  be  accepted  rel- 
ative to  antitrust,  a  Metzenbaum 
amendment  related  to  natural  gas  re- 
funds, which  shall  be  laid  down  at  10 
a.m. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  It  has  been  laid  down. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Which  has  been  laid 
down  and  will  be  considered  at  10  a.m., 
with  30  minutes  of  debate  equally  di- 
vided, that  at  10:30  a  vote  occur  on  the 
Metzenbaum  amendment  without  any 
intervening  motions,  second-degree 
amendments,  or  quorum  calls;  that 
other  amendments  in  order  would  be  a 
Biden  amendment  with  respect  to  the 
Nuclear  Safety  Board,  on  which  there 
would  be  a  30-minute  time  agreement 
when  offered,  if  offered;  that  there  be 
such  Graham  and  Mack  amendments 
with  respect  to  the  OCS  as  has  already 
been  reserved  in  the  unanimous  con- 
sent. In  effect  we  are  not  affecting  the 
unanimous  consent  already  agreed  to 
with  respect  to  Graham  and  Mack 
amendments  relating  to  the  OCS;  that 
there  be  a  Johnston  amendment  rel- 
evant relating  to  energy.  That  amend- 
ment is  a  place  holder  just  in  case  we 
need  it;  that  there  be  a— did  Senator 
Bryan  want  the  amendment  on  indus- 
trial reporting? 

Mr.  BRYAN.  Yes.  In  responding  to 
the  inquiry  by  the  distinguished  chair- 
man, we  will  need  some  time  set  aside 
for  the  amendment  which  I  talked  to 
the  distinguished  chairman  and  others 
about  earlier  today  on  establishing  a 
voluntary  program. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Would  30  minutes  be 
all  right? 
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Mr.  BRYAN.  Thirty  minutes  would 
be  fine. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  That  there  be  an 
amendment  by  Senator  Bryan  on  in- 
dustrial reporting,  with  30  minutes 
equally  divided;  that  other  amend- 
ments in  order  would  be — will  Senator 
Wallop  read  those? 

Mr.  WALLOP.  That  there  be  a  Dole 
amendment  on,  I  think  it  is  alternative 
fuels— energy  related,  30  minutes;  a 
Grassley  amendment,  the  same  topic,  I 
hours;  a  Mack  PUHCA  amendment  of  1 
hour;  a  Specter  PUHCA  amendment  of 
1  hour;  and  Wallop  relevant  amend- 
ment that  is  the  same  sort  as  the  John- 
ston amendment,  a  sort  of  place  holder. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  also  say  then 
all  of  those  Senators  have  indicated, 
but  for  Senator  Grassley,  that  is 
might  well  be  that  they  would  take 
less  time. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
corporate the  amendments  read  by 
Senator  Wallop  into  my  unanimous- 
consent  request  with  a  further  proviso 
that  no  amendment  may  relate  to 
CAFE  or  to  ANWR,  and  that,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, these  amendments  have  to  be  of- 
fered on  tomorrow  because  we  expect 
to  finish  this  bill  tomorrow. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Reserving  the 
right  to  object,  and  I  have  no  intention 
of  objecting,  I  wonder,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  we  are  locking  in  each  of 
these  amendments  and  the  Senators 
know  what  is  in  each  amendment, 
whether  it  is  necessary  and  whether  it 
is  not  asking  those  of  us  who  have  con- 
cerns about  this  bill  a  little  bit  much 
to  permit  each  of  the  Senators  to  have 
an  open  door  to  offer  an  amendment 
undescribed  at  this  point  while  the  rest 
of  us  would  not  have  any  rights  in  that 
relationship?  I  wonder  if  the  Senator 
could  not  give  that  up  in  view  of  the 
parliamentary  situation  at  the  mo- 
ment. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  can 
tell  the  Senator  there  is  no  ulterior 
motive.  It  is  simply  a  place  holder  in 
case  some  Senator  has — I  can  assure 
the  Senator  we  are  not  going  to  put  in 
any  important  amendment  that  is  not 
otherwise  important.  I  had  already  had 
a  place-holder  amendment. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  And  the  Senator 
also  speaks  for  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming? 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mine  is  the  same  sort 
of  purpose.  An  example  would  have 
been  an  amendment  by  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  this  morning.  Senator 
ExON.  that  was  inadvertently  left  out 
of  the  list.  But  it  is  just  important 
when  you  are  trying  to  put  the  last  of 
it  together. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  thank  my  col- 
leagues. I  have  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  text  of  the  agreement  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Ordered.  That  at  10:00  a.m.  on  Wednesday, 
February  19,  1992,  the  Senate  resume  consid- 
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eration  of  S.  2166,  the  National  Energ-y  Secu- 
rity Bill,  and  that  there  be  30  minutes  of  de- 
bate, equally  divided  and  controlled  in  the 
usual  form  on  amendment  No.  1642,  proposed 
by  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Metzenbaum). 

Ordered  further,  That  no  second  degree 
amendments  be  in  order  to  amendment  No. 
1642,  and  that  at  the  conclusion  or  yielding 
back  of  time,  the  Senate  vote  on  the  amend- 
ment, without  intervening  action  or  debate. 

Ordered  further.  That  the  only  amendments 
remaining  in  order  to  S.  2166,  be  the  follow- 
ing amendments  which  must  be  proposed  on 
Wednesday,  February  19,  that  the  amend- 
ments be  subject  to  relevant  second  degree 
amendments,  and  that  the  time  for  debate  be 
limited  as  indicated:  Provided.  That  no  CAFE 
or  ANWR  amendment  be  in  order  as  a  first  or 
second  degree  amendment. 

Biden,  Nuclear  Safety  Board,  30  minutes. 

Bryan,  industrial  energy  reporting,  30  min- 
utes. 

Dole,  alternative  fuels,  30  minutes. 

Graham/Mack,  strike  sections  12101,  and 
12102. 

Graham,  S.  736.  amend  this  bill  with  provi- 
sions (make  lease  cancellation  easier  to  ac- 
complish, give  States  veto  power  over  OCS). 

Graham,  OCS. 

Grassley,  alternative  fuels  amendment,  1 
hour. 

Johnston,  relevant  (not  CAFE  or  ANWR). 

Mack,  PUHCA,  1  hour. 

Specter,  PUHCA  amendment,  1  hour. 

Wallop,  relevant  (not  CAFE  or  ANWR). 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  we 
now  I  think  can  proceed  with  the 
Metzenbaum  amendment. 

ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  in 
view  of  the  agreement,  there  will  be  no 
further  rollcall  votes  this  evening.  It  is 
my  expectation  that  we  will  complete 
action  on  the  bill  tomorrow,  indeed. 
Under  the  terms  of  the  agreement,  no 
amendments  would  be  in  order  after  to- 
morrow. So  all  of  the  amendments 
have  to  be  offered  tomorrow. 

I  anticipate  there  will  be  several  roll- 
call  votes  during  the  day  based  upon 
the  statements  made  by  the  managers 
and  the  other  interested  Senators  dur- 
ing the  course  of  preparing  this  agree- 
ment. 

So  I  commend  my  colleagues  for 
their  perseverance  and  cooperation. 
Senators  should  expect  that  there  will 
be  rollcall  votes  throughout  the  day  to- 
morrow and.  pursuant  to  this  agree- 
ment, we  will  complete  action  on  the 
energy  bill  tomorrow. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Beginning  at  10:30? 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  That  is  correct.  Sen- 
ator Wallop  is  correct. 

The  first  vote  will  occur  at  10:30 
sharp  on  the  Metzenbaum  amendment 
which  was  debated  this  evening  and 
which  will  be  debated  for  an  additional 
30  minutes  between  10  a.m.  and  10:30 
a.m.  tomorrow  morning. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  majority  leader  for  his  advice.  On 
tomorrow,  if  Senators  do  not  show  up, 
I  do  not  mean  we  should  immediately 
go  to  third  reading.  But  is  it  the  lead- 
er's feeling  that,  after  the  passage  of  a 
reasonable  period  of  time.  Senators 
have  a  right  to  be  protected  through- 
out all  of  the  day? 


Mr.  MITCHELL.  No.  I  believe  there 
has  been  more  than  ample  notice  to 
Senators  with  respect  to  this  bill. 
There  has  been  substantial  period  for 
consideration  as  is  appropriate  since  it 
is  an  important  and  comprehensive 
measure.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  every 
Senator  is  well  advised  now  as  to  what 
the  situation  is.  The  amendments  are 
identified,  and  Senators  simply  must 
assume  the  responsibility  of  being 
present  to  offer  their  amendments. 
Otherwise,  the  managers  will  certainly 
be  justified  after  giving  notice  tomor- 
row during  the  day  to  go  to  third  read- 
ing. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  thank  the  leader. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Ohio. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Metzenbaum  amendment  previously 
pending  be  temporarily  set  aside  in 
order  to  consider  the  present  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1643 

(Purpose:  To  clarify  the  application  of 
antitrust  laws  to  persons) 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Metzenbaum) 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  1643. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  243,  line  13,  after  the  period,  insert 
the  following  new  sentence:  "Nothing  in  this 
Act  shall  be  considered  to  convey  to  any  per- 
son other  than  the  Corporation  immunity 
from  civil  or  criminal  liability,  or  to  create 
a  defense  to  an  action,  under  the  antitrust 
laws.". 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
this  amendment  deals  with  the  ques- 
tion of  certain  antitrust  concerns  that 
have  been  indicated.  We  worked  out 
the  language  of  the  amendment.  It  is 
my  understanding  that  it  is  acceptable 
to  both  managers  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  will  clarify  the  application 
of  the  antitrust  laws  with  respect  to 
the  Uranium  Enrichment  Corporation 
established  by  title  X.  We  cleared  this 
all  around,  including  Senator  Ford.  We 
are  willing  to  accept  it. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  As  to  the  minority,  we 
are  quite  prepared  to  accept  it  as  well. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendment  (No.  1643)  is 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote. 
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Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motioi  I  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

NA  rURAL  OAS  END-USE  TECHNOLOGIES 

WIRTH.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
clarify   one   point   in   section 
the  bill,  and  give  emphasis  to 
,  as  the  result  of  new  data  re- 
made public,  that  seriously  af- 

world's  environment. 
,  I  want  to  clarify  that  the  tech- 
enumerated  in  this  section  are 
Intended  to  be  exclusive  of  other 
not  mentioned.  For  exam- 
triple-effect  absorption  chiller 
technology  was  initially  devel- 
Oak  Ridge  National  Labora- 
( 3RNL]   with   funds   provided  by 
Cpngress.  This  technology  derives 
heat        which        drives        its 
reaction  from  a  high 
,  natural  gas  fired  cogenera- 
sistem.  Using  the  same  amount  of 
mergy,     the    3AC    system    will 
about  50  to  60  percent  more  re- 
ion  than  the  existing  double  ab- 
n   chiller  technology   currently 
by  three  Japanese  compa- 
but    developed    in    the    United 
Furthermore,  this  is  a  cooling 
that  does  not  use  CFC's.  On 
of  new  information  provided 
3A  scientists.  President  Bush  is- 
.n   Executive   order   which   will 
ip  the  phase-out  of  CFC's  by  the 
1995,  rather  than  the  year  2000, 
ing  the  option  we  provided  in 
Air  Act  of  1990.  This  action  is 
iverdue,    and    creates    an    even 
urgency  for  the  United  States 
a  clean,  nontoxic  substitute 
o|iventional  cooling  systems.  The 
from  conventional  air-cool- 
to  systems  that  are  envi- 
clean       will       be       a 
ion  dollar  transition.  Current 
)  ,re  for  models  to  be  tested  on  the 
in  12  to  18  months,  and  com- 
models  available  in  36  months, 
federal     Government     invested 
millions  in  the  creation  and  de- 
of  the  3AC  system,  sold  the 
rights  to  an  energy  company, 
11   receive   a  6-percent   royalty 
sale  of  SAC  systems.  The  dol- 
11  be  spent  on  new  cooling  tech- 
by    American    businesses    and 
.  The  question  is,  do  we  want 
be  a  U.S.  industry  where  the 
was   invented,   and   create 
of  jobs   in   manufacturing, 
and  installation;  or  simply 
and  allow  another  imported 
to  increase  our  trade  deficit 
farther? 

strongly  urge  the  Congress 
DOE  to  help  encourage  the  de- 
of  a  commercial  SAC  system 
:he  authority  of  section  13103. 
JOHNSTON.  I  want  to  thank  the 
from    Colorado    for    bringing 
liiatter  to   the  attention   of  this 
md  concur  that  the  technologies 
enume  rated  in  section  1310S  of  the  bill 
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are  a  nonexclusive  list.  The  particular 
technology  Senator  Wirth  has  just  spo- 
ken of,  and  other  promising  tech- 
nologies, would  be  eligible  for  funding 
under  this  section. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  I  want  to  thank  the 
chairman  for  that  clarification. 

ADVANCED  REACTOR  DEMONSTRATION 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  most  significant  challenges  facing 
the  United  States  during  the  1990's  will 
be  assuring  reliable  and  affordable  sup- 
plies of  electricity  to  sustain  economic 
growth  and  prosperity,  consistent  with 
environmental  protection,  thereby  pre- 
serving America's  competitive  position 
in  the  world. 

According  to  various  projections  and 
forecasts,  there  will  be  a  need  to  con- 
struct from  82,000  MW  to  152,000  MW  in 
baseload  capacity  by  the  turn  of  the 
century  to  meet  increased  electricity 
demand.  These  figures  are  based  on  de- 
mand growth  projections  of  2  percent 
per  year  by  the  North  American  Elec- 
tric Reliability  Council  and  2.7  percent 
per  year  by  the  DOE,  respectively. 
While  these  estimates  already  incor- 
porate assumptions  concerning  demand 
side  management  [DSM]  programs  and 
increases  in  efficiency,  future  elec- 
tricity demand  could  grow  more  slowly 
due  to  even  more  aggressive  DSM  and 
energy  efficiency  measures  than  those 
assumed.  On  the  other  hand,  while  util- 
ity plans  for  compliance  with  the  Clean 
Air  Act  Amendments  of  1990  are  still 
evolving,  it  is  likely  that  these  capac- 
ity estimates  may  very  well  increase  as 
a  result  of  the  derating  or  retirement 
of  fossil  plants  due  to  compliance  with 
that  act. 

Beyond  this  decade,  the  need  for  new 
baseload  capacity  additions  becomes 
even  more  dramatic.  According  to  pro- 
jections in  administration's  national 
energy  strategy  report,  190,000  MW  to 
275.000  MW  of  capacity  must  be  added 
by  2010.  Approximately  85  percent  of 
this  additional  capacity  will  be  base- 
load  capacity — or  electricity  needed 
around  the  clock. 

While  the  administration's  NES  finds 
that  the  need  for  utilities  to  have  addi- 
tional baseload  capacity  will  be  most 
pronounced  after  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury, the  need  for  utilities  to  begin 
planning  this  capacity,  making  re- 
source selections  and  beginning  con- 
struction is  more  immediate.  These  de- 
cisions must  be  made  within  this  dec- 
ade. In  fact,  baseload  additions  are 
being  considered  now. 

If  a  reasonable  amount  of  needed 
electrical  capacity  is  to  be  provided 
from  baseload  plants  to  assure  stable, 
low-cost  electric  supply,  an  average  of 
more  than  20  to  30  units  of  midsized  ca- 
pacity, 600  MW,  or  more  than  half  that 
range  for  large  size,  1,300  MW,  capacity 
increments,  should  be  ordered  each 
year  beginning  in  the  mid-1990's  since 
baseload  units  will  take  5  to  6  years  to 
begin  producing  energy  after  plant  con- 
struction begins. 


In  cooperation  with  the  Department 
of  Energy  [DOE],  the  nuclear  energy 
industry  has  made  impressive  progress 
in  developing  advanced  nuclear  energy 
plants  to  meet  a  significant  part  of  this 
demand  for  the  1990's  and  beyond.  The 
goal  of  this  effort  is  to  have  commer- 
cially standardized  designs  available 
for  order  by  1995  to  ensure  nuclear  en- 
ergy's contribution  in  meeting  the  Na- 
tion's future  electrical  generation  re- 
quirements. As  significant  progress  to- 
ward this  goal  is  being  made,  the  im- 
portance of  the  nuclear  energy  option 
as  a  vital  element  of  the  Nation's  en- 
ergy mix  becomes  increasingly  clear  to 
us. 

Beyond  the  baseload  generating 
plants,  the  renewed  interest  in  nuclear 
energy  and  in  advanced  nuclear  energy 
plants  is  driven  by  a  growing  aware- 
ness of:  First,  the  dramatic  improve- 
ment in  nuclear  energ.y  plant  perform- 
ance nationwide;  second,  the  need  to 
develop  secure,  domestic  energy 
sources  to  lessen  our  dependency  on 
foreign  oil;  and  third,  the  environ- 
mental advantages  of  nuclear  energy  as 
a  clean  energy  source  that  does  not 
contribute  to  such  environmental  prob- 
lems as  air  pollution,  acid  rain,  and 
greenhouse  gases.  Advanced  nuclear 
energy  plants  are  being  designed  to  in- 
corporate knowledge  gained  from  ex- 
tensive operational  experience  as  well 
as  design  improvements  to  enhance 
plant  safety,  reliability,  economics, 
and  construction  time. 

Unfortunately,  even  with  their  prom- 
ise of  enhanced  safety,  improved  reli- 
ability and  competitiveness  with  other 
forms  of  electrical  generation,  the  ad- 
vanced nuclear  energy  plants  will  not 
by  themselves  ensure  their  use  in  the 
United  States.  This  is  because  of  non- 
technical, or  so-called  institutional 
barriers. 

The  commercial  nuclear  energy  in- 
dustry is  committed  to  develop  the 
next  generation  of  advanced  nuclear 
energy  plants.  Nuclear  utilities,  sup- 
ported by  all  segments  of  the  nuclear 
energy  industry,  issued  a  "Strategic 
Plan  for  Building  New  Nuclear  Power 
Plants"  in  November  1990.  This  com- 
prehensive plan  is  a  blueprint  for  build- 
ing a  new  institutional  framework  of 
laws,  regulations,  financing  arrange- 
ments, technology  development,  and 
public  support  that  will  permit  utili- 
ties and  investors  to  make  the  invest- 
ments needed  to  build  and  operate  new 
plants.  Under  that  framework,  the  in- 
dustry has  assembled  a  comprehensive, 
integrated  set  of  actions  required  to  be 
taken  for  enabling  new  plants  to  be  or- 
dered by  the  mid  1990's. 

In  concert  with  the  industry's  effort 
to  develop  standardized  advanced,  nu- 
clear energy  plants,  NRC's  standardiza- 
tion rule,  10  CFR  52,  which  provides  for 
early  site  permits,  certification  of  ad- 
vanced designs  and  the  issuance  of 
combined  construction  permit  and  op- 
erating   license,    and    DOE's    nuclear 
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R&D  program — which  supports  a  50/50 
cost  shared  program  with  commercial 
sectors  to  develop  standardized  de- 
signs— are  crucial  to  the  effort  to  make 
advanced  commercial  nuclear  energy 
plants  available  by  the  mid-1990's. 
when  utilities  must  have  the  option  of 
ordering  nuclear  energy  plants  to  meet 
a  significant  part  of  U.S.  demand. 

Title  VIII  of  S.  2166  will  provide  the 
guidance  of  DOE's  Nuclear  Energy  Of- 
fice to  ensure  necessary  resources  are 
focused  on  civilian  nuclear  R&D  to  ac- 
complish first-of-a-kind  engineering  on 
advanced  light-water  reactors,  and  to 
support  the  development  and  submis- 
sion for  certification  by  the  NRC  of 
completed  standardized  designs  by  1995. 

The  first  application  for  certification 
was  submitted  more  than  5  years  ago 
by  GE  on  its  advanced  light-water  re- 
actor [ALWR]  design.  The  Tokyo  Elec- 
tric Co.  of  Japan  signed  a  contract 
with  GE  for  two  ALWR  units  and  will 
begin  the  construction  on  the  second 
unit  in  2  months.  Initially,  TEPCO 
wanted  GE  to  obtain  NRC  certification 
before  the  commencement  of  construc- 
tion at  their  Kashiwazaki-Kariwa  site. 
However,  with  the  continuing  delay  on 
ALWR  design  approval,  TEPCO  finally 
proceeded  with  the  commencement  of 
construction  last  year  when  it  obtained 
design  approval  from  the  Japanese 
Government. 

However,  domestic  utilities  will  not 
be  able  to  consider  nuclear  energy  as  a 
viable  option  unless  design  certifi- 
cation for  ALWR's  is  completed  by 
1995,  when  decisions  on  new  generation 
sources  must  be  made.  Besides  GE's 
ALWR,  ABB/Combustion  Engineering's 
System  80  plus  and  other  passive  de- 
signs such  as  Westinghouse's  AP  600 
and  GE's  simplified  boiling  water  reac- 
tor must  be  certified. 

In  its  fiscal  year  1993  budget  request, 
DOE  has  requested  $130  million,  includ- 
ing $34  million  unobligated  balances 
from  the  prior  year  for  advanced  reac- 
tor R&D.  Even  though  DOE  each  year 
has  consistently  requested  approxi- 
mately $300  to  $350  million  for  pro- 
grams in  the  Office  of  Nuclear  Energy, 
the  major  percentage  of  the  funding  is 
directed  toward  R&D  for  space  and  de- 
fense programs  and  the  operating  costs 
for  DOE  facilities.  Only  35  percent  of 
the  Nuclear  Energy  Office's  budget  is 
earmarked  for  R&D  programs  related 
to  nuclear  energy.  The  percentage  of 
civilian  nuclear  energy  program  budg- 
ets for  fiscal  year  1991  and  fiscal  year 
1992  were  33  and  37  percent,  respec- 
tively. 

We  simply  cannot  allow  DOE  to 
squander  U.S.  technologies  if  we  do  not 
do  our  share  to  hasten  revival  of  the 
nuclear  energy  option  when  the  coun- 
try needs  them. 

I  am  equally  concerned  about  the 
pace  of  NRC  efforts  toward  completion 
of  the  design  certification  reviews. 
Since  Ivan  Selin  was  confirmed  as  NRC 
Chairman    there    has    been    noticeable 
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improvement,  but  we  must  give  prior- 
ity to  completion  of  the  review  of  this 
proven  technology. 

To  keep  DOE  and  NRC  on  track,  this 
title  would  require  the  agencies  to  ad- 
here to  establish  schedules  and  submit 
annual  reports  on  the  progress  made  in 
meeting  these  goals. 

In  addition  to  the  ALWR's,  title  VIII 
requires  the  Secretary  of  Energy  to 
complete  the  necessary  R&D  on  the 
other  advanced  nonlight-water  reactor 
designs,  such  as  the  modular  high  tem- 
perature gas-cooled  reactor  and  the  ad- 
vanced liquid  metal  reactor.  The  com- 
pletion of  these  R&D  activities  will 
support  the  design  for  prototype  dem- 
onstration projects.  DOE  must  submit 
a  recommendation  by  January  31,  1996, 
on  whether  to  build  one  or  more  full 
scale  prototype  demonstration  reac- 
tors. The  decision  for  prototype  dem- 
onstration projects  can  then  be  made 
by  Congress.  The  Energy  Secretary  is 
further  required  to  prepare  a  detailed 
5-year  program  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
gram and  update  the  report  annually. 

Nuclear  energy  already  has  made  a 
substantial  contribution  to  our  energ.y 
security.  Since  1973,  nuclear  energy 
plants  have  displaced  the  equivalent  of 
more  than  4  billion  barrels  of  imported 
oil  and,  in  so  doing,  lowered  our  trade 
deficit  by  $125  billion.  In  1991.  nuclear 
energy  provided  approximately  21  per- 
cent of  the  Nation's  electricity  need.  If 
our  Nation  is  to  enjoy  continued  eco- 
nomic prosperity,  we  must  have  viable 
options  for  additional  generating  ca- 
pacity and  to  replace  aging  capacity. 
Even  with  increased  efficiency,  con- 
servation and  contribution  from  renew- 
able sources  of  energy,  our  country  will 
need  additional  nuclear  and  coal  plants 
to  avoid  growing  even  more  dependent 
on  foreign  oil.  Standardization  and  li- 
censing reform  are  essential  to  encour- 
aging future  advanced  nuclear  energy 
plant  orders. 

In  closing,  Mr.  President,  title  VIII 
will  ensure  that  standardized,  advanced 
reactor  designs  will  be  available  when 
needed.  Certification  of  standard  de- 
signs is  an  important  step  in  lowering 
the  cost  of  nuclear  plants  through  pro- 
viding greater  certainty  to  the  quality 
of  equipment,  shorter  construction 
time  and  standardization  in  operating 
procedures. 

THE  ENERGY  BILL 

Mr.  LIEBERMAN.  Mr.  President,  as 
this  legislation  moves  toward  final  pas- 
sage, I  would  like  to  extend  my  con- 
gratulations to  Senators  Johnston  and 
WiRTH  for  their  outstanding  work  in 
putting  together  a  very  strong  energy 
efficiency  title.  This  legislation  takes 
major  steps  forward  in  the  field  of  en- 
ergy conservation  in  many  sectors  in- 
cluding the  Federal  Government,  com- 
mercial and  industrial  equipment,  and 
buildings.  I  would  also  like  to  extend 
my  congratulations  and  gratitude  to 
the  Alliance  to  Save  Energy  and  the 
American  Council  for  an  Energy  Effi- 


ciency Economy  for  their  excellent 
work  on  these  provisions  and  for  suc- 
cessfully working  with  industry  to 
reach  agreement  in  so  many  areas. 
While  the  bill  does  not  address  the  auto 
fuel  economy  issue,  it  does  take  other 
important  steps.  Senator  Wirth  has  set 
forth  earlier  this  morning  a  detailed 
summary  of  the  energy  conservation 
provisions.  Let  me  take  a  few  moments 
to  discuss  some  aspects  for  this  sec- 
tion. 

First,  I  am  particularly  pleased  that 
this  legislation  includes  provisions  on 
Federal  Government  energy  conserva- 
tion drawn  in  part  from  S.  417,  legisla- 
tion I  introduced  last  February  requir- 
ing the  implementation  in  federally 
owned  and  leased  facilities  of  all  en- 
ergy conservation  measures  with  pay- 
back periods  of  10  years  or  less.  I  great- 
ly appreciate  Senator  Johnston's  will- 
ingness to  tackle  these  issues,  and  for 
the  first-rate  assistance  and  advice  on 
them  I  received  from  Allan  Stayman  of 
the  Energy  Committee  staff. 

In  a  recent  report,  the  Congressional 
Office  of  Technology  Assessment  esti- 
mates that  the  Federal  Government 
spent  nearly  $4  billion  in  fiscal  year 
1989  for  energy  in  Federal  facilities. 
OTA  further  estimates  that  commer- 
cially available,  cost-effective  meas- 
ures including  high  efficiency  lighting 
and  carefully  operating  heating,  ven- 
tilating, and  airconditioning  systems 
could  save  25  percent  of  that  cost  with- 
out any  sacrifice  in  comfort  or  produc- 
tivity. 

Yet  our  Federal  Government  has 
failed  to  implement  conservation 
measures  in  its  facilities  that  would  ul- 
timately save  the  taxpayers  billions  of 
dollars  in  energy  savings.  For  example. 
OTA  points  out  that  inefficient,  costly 
to  operate  lighting  is  still  common 
throughout  the  millions  of  square  feet 
of  office  space  owned  or  leased  by  the 
Federal  Government  and  its  contrac- 
tors. The  Department  of  Energy  has 
admitted  that  just  reducing  Federal 
lighting  energy  needs  by  25  percent 
would  save  taxpayers  up  to  $930  billion 
per  year. 

S.  2166  also  adopts  provisions  from 
my  legislation  establishing  a  frame- 
work for  Federal  agencies  to  develop 
innovative  financing  options  that  will 
minimize  the  need  for  upfront  Federal 
investments,  known  as  shared  energy 
savings  contracts.  For  the  last  15 
years,  State  and  local  governments 
have  been  retrofitting  government 
buildings  with  energy  conservation  im- 
provements without  any  capital  invest- 
ment. Our  friends  at  the  State  and 
local  government  level  have  been  tak- 
ing advantage  of  beneficial  public-pri- 
vate partnerships.  Now.  under  S.  2166.  a 
private  energy  services  company  can 
come  in  and  make  a  contract  with  a 
Federal  agency  to  install  and  pay  for 
energy  conservation  measures.  The 
Federal  agency  will  not  be  required  to 
make  any  expenditure  and  the  amount 
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the  Federal  Government  has  to  pay  for 
electricity  is  immediately  reduced  be- 
the  energy  conservation  meas- 
1  rivate   companies   will    recoup 
vestment  from  energy  savings 
from    the    energy    improve- 
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provisions  on  Federal  Govern- 

ejiergy  conservation  are  as  close 

situation  as  I  can  imagine 

go  a  long  way  toward  ensur- 

the  Federal  Government  is  a 

( nergy  consumer. 

I   believe   that  the   Federal 
also  must  be  a  leader  in 
new    energy    conservation 
clian  energy  alternatives.  These 
trefnendous  market  opportunities 
home   and   abroad   for   these 
and  the  Federal  Govern- 
^ould  be  taking  an  aggressive 
ansuring  that  American  compa- 
meeting    these    market    de- 
It  is  critical  to  our  competi- 
and  to  American  jobs, 
f  the  Nation's  most  promising 
ehergy  alternatives  is  fuel  cells. 
Mfirch,  the  Report  of  the  National 
Technologies  Panel  listed  fuel 
one  of  the  Nation's  promising 
applications     which     re- 
:o  the  pressing  national  need  to 
the  use  of  fossil  fuels,  reduce 
imifort  of  liquid  fuels  and  minimize 
environmental  impacts  of  mod- 
indfastrial  society. 

qleased  that  the  legislation  in- 
provisions     authorizing    dem- 
programs   for  energy   con- 
technologies  which  are  ready 
coiiimercialization   in    Federal    fa- 
Additionally,  the  title  on  re- 
energies  contains  a  provision 
the  Secretary  of  Energy  to 
to  a  joint  venture  for  the  dem- 
of  fuel  cell  technology  with 
pufpose  of  designing,  testing  and 
the   production   of  en- 
fuel  cells.  Again,  I  want  to 
Chairman  Johnston  for  includ- 
thefe  provisions. 

S.  2166  contains  very  impor- 
standards  for  commercial  and 
equipment.  I  would  particu- 
to  note  the  long  and  hard 
Senator  Wirth  in  reaching  an 
with  industry  on  standards 
mo^rs  and  lamps  which  will  ensure 
least  efficient   products  are 
removed   from   the   market. 
Senator  Johnston  for  pressing 
inclusion, 
motors  account  for  55  per- 
national  energy  use.  The  stand- 
S.  2166  will  result  in  a  savings 
abo^t  1.2  quads  of  energy  through 
the  need  for  six  very 
I^wer  plants  by  2010.  Economic 
over  this  time  period  should  be 
$5  billion, 
account  for  approximately  16 
of  national  electricity  use.  The 
efficient  lamps  have  a  pay 
period  of  less  than  2  years.  The 
standai  ds  in  S.  2166  will  result  in  a  sav- 
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ings  of  6.1  quads  of  energy  between  now 
and  2010— an  amount  equivalent  to  1 
year's  use  of  oil  at  the  rate  of  3  million 
barrels  of  oil  per  day.  The  savings  to 
consumers  will  be  about  $25  billion 
through  the  year  2010. 

Energy  efficiency  standards  are  also 
included  for  showerheads  and  commer- 
cial heating,  ventilation,  and  air  condi- 
tioning equipment. 

Fourth,  the  legislation  requires 
States  to  consider  methods  of  ensuring 
that  energy  efficiency,  energy  con- 
servation, and  demand  side  manage- 
ment are  as  profitable  as  investments 
in  energy  supply.  This  process,  known 
as  least-cost  planning,  will  provide 
enormous  incentives  to  invest  in  en- 
ergy efficiency.  The  legislation  also 
provides  incentive  funding  to  States 
that  undertake  proceedings  to  imple- 
ment lejist  cost  planning. 

The  Electric  Power  Research  Insti- 
tute estimates  that  demandside  man- 
agement programs  could  reduce  annual 
electric  use  by  3  percent  by  the  year 
2000.  That  is  the  equivalent  of  24  big 
power  plants'  worth  of  electricity. 

According  to  a  recent  article  in  the 
Hartford  Courant,  New  England  utili- 
ties have  pursued  conservation  and  de- 
mand management  more  aggressively 
than  any  other  region  in  the  country  in 
the  past  4  years.  By  the  year  2006,  the 
region's  utilities  estimate  that  their 
investments  in  conservation  programs 
will  have  saved  them  building  the 
equivalent  of  3.5  power  plants— the  size 
of  one  of  Connecticut's  nuclear  reac- 
tors. 

Finally,  the  legislation  contains  im- 
portant provisions  establishing  a  Fed- 
eral energy  efficiency  standard  for  new 
Federal  buildings  and  buildings  receiv- 
ing federally  guaranteed  mortgages, 
with  the  requirement  that  the  code  be 
reviewed  every  5  years. 

According  to  a  recent  study  by  the 
Alliance  to  Save  Energy,  buildings  ac- 
count for  more  than  a  third  of  national 
energy  use,  and  homes  use  more  than 
half  of  this  amount.  Over  the  last  two 
decades,  new  technologies  and  building 
methods  have  shown  that  much  of  the 
energy  used  in  new  homes  can  be  avoid- 
ed through  cost-effective  efficiency  fea- 
tures. The  Alliance  to  Save  Energy  es- 
timates that  adopting  a  widely  accept- 
ed energy  code  would  save  7.24  trillion 
Btu  of  energy  in  each  year's  new  home 
production.  This  would  serve  the  en- 
ergy needs  of  about  65  to  70,000  single- 
family  homes. 

Mr.  President,  I  refer  my  colleagues 
to  Senator  Wirth's  statement  this 
morning  on  the  energy  efficiency  pro- 
visions for  a  more  complete  description 
and  I  would  like  to  again  congratulate 
Senator  Johnston  and  Senator  Wirth 
for  their  excellent  work  in  this  area. 


TRIBUTE  TO  FRANK  CARRINGTON 

Mr.    THURMOND.    Mr.    President,    I 
rise  today  to  pay  tribute  to  a  great  pa- 


triot and  champion  of  justice,  Frank 
Carrington,  who  was  killed  in  a  tragic 
fire  last  month.  Mr.  Carrington  was  a 
man  of  character,  compassion,  and 
courage,  and  he  will  be  deeply 
mourned. 

The  life  of  Frank  Carrington  is  a 
classic  illustration  of  the  fact  that  one 
man  can  make  a  difference.  During  his 
years  as  a  law  enforcement  officer  and 
attorney,  Mr.  Carrington  observed  the 
trauma  of  crime  victims  on  a  daily 
basis.  It  became  increasingly  clear  to 
him  that  the  rights  of  criminals  were 
all  too  often  given  more  consideration 
than  the  rights  of  their  innocent  vic- 
tims, and  he  determined  to  do  some- 
thing about  this  appalling  inequity. 

Mr.  Carrington  went  on  to  become  a 
one-man  army  fighting  on  behalf  of 
crime  victims.  His  keen  legal  mind, 
compelling  personality,  and  determina- 
tion to  succeed  made  him  a  powerful 
advocate  for  victims,  and  his  efforts 
are  considered  to  be  a  pivotal  factor  in 
making  our  legal  system  more  respon- 
sive to  their  needs. 

Mr.  Carrington  was  bom  in  Paris,  the 
son  of  Frank  Gamble  Carrington,  Sr., 
and  Edith  Rule  Carrington.  After  grad- 
uating from  Hampden-Sydney  College 
in  Virginia,  he  entered  the  Marine 
Corps,  serving  with  great  pride  as  a 
criminal  investigator  in  the  corps 
criminal  investigation  division  until 
1963.  During  his  years  in  the  Marine 
Corps,  he  earned  a  degree  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan  Law  School;  and  he 
later  earned  a  degree  in  criminal  law 
from  Northwestern  University  and 
served  with  distinction  as  a  U.S.  Treas- 
ury agent. 

Mr.  Carrington  was  a  distinguished 
attorney,  admitted  to  the  bars  of  sev- 
eral States  and  a  number  of  U.S.  Cir- 
cuit Courts  of  Appeal,  district  courts, 
and  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States.  He  was  also  a  noted  author  and 
lecturer  on  topics  related  to  criminal 
law  and  victims'  rights,  and  he  created 
a  comprehensive  data  bank  for  the  use 
of  attorneys  representing  victims  of 
crime. 

He  filed  numerous  amicus  curiae 
briefs  with  the  Supreme  Court  and 
worked  tirelessly  for  various  victims' 
organizations,  including  Security  on 
Campus,  a  nonprofit  organization  pro- 
moting crime  prevention  and  victims' 
assistance  on  the  campuses  of  our  Na- 
tion's colleges  and  universities.  He  was 
the  director  of  the  crime  victims'  liti- 
gation project  of  the  National  Victim 
Center,  a  nonprofit  organization  dedi- 
cated to  promoting  victims'  rights;  and 
the  executive  director  of  the  Victims' 
Assistance  Legal  Organization 

[VALOR].  In  addition,  he  served  as  ex- 
ecutive director  and  later  president  of 
Americans  for  Effective  Law  Enforce- 
ment. 

Mr.  Carrington  was  appointed  to 
President  Reagan's  Advisory  Task 
Force  on  Victims  of  Crime  as  well  as 
the  Advisory  Task  Forces  on  Law  En- 


forcement and  Administration  of  Jus- 
tice. He  also  served  on  Attorney  Gen- 
eral William  French  Smith's  Task 
Force  on  Victims  of  Crime  and  as  Vice- 
Chairman  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Justice  National  Institute  of  Justice 
Advisory  Board. 

Mr.  President,  Frank  Carrington  was 
an  outstanding  man  in  every  way.  His 
charming  personality  and  sense  of 
humor  endeared  him  to  his  many 
friends  and  acquaintances,  and  he  was 
a  loving  and  devoted  husband  and  fa- 
ther. He  was  also  a  formidable  cham- 
pion on  behalf  of  victims  of  crime,  and 
all  those  who  worked  with  him  in  pur- 
suit of  his  goals  respected  and  admired 
him. 

Although  he  was  a  young  man,  Mr. 
Carrington  accomplished  more  than 
some  men  could  achieve  in  several  life- 
times. In  remembering  him,  I  am  par- 
ticularly reminded  of  some  lines  by 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  that  great  Amer- 
ican individualist: 

The  credit  belongrs  to  the  man  who  is  actu- 
ally in  the  arena;  whose  face  is  marred  by 
dust,  sweat  and  blood.  A  man  who  knows 
great  enthusiasm  and  great  devotion.  Who 
spends  himself  in  a  worthy  cause.  Who,  in 
the  end  knows  the  triumphs  of  high  achieve- 
ment, and.  If  he  falls,  at  least  fails  while  dar- 
ing greatly.  So  that  his  place  shall  never  be 
with  those  cold  and  timid  souls  who  know 
neither  victory  nor  defeat. 

Like  Roosevelt,  Frank  Carrington 
was  a  fighter,  and  we  honor  the  mem- 
ory of  his  many  achievements.  The  loss 
of  men  like  Frank  diminishes  all  of  us, 
and  we  shall  miss  him. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  extend  my  deepest  condolences  to 
his  lovely  wife,  Mary  Olson  Carrington; 
his  daughters,  Christine  Carrington 
Winters  and  Clare  Carrington 
McDowell  of  California;  his  stepson, 
Daniel  Robert  Willey,  and  his  step- 
daughter, Christine  Willey  Miller;  his 
sister,  Maggie  Carrington;  and  the  rest 
of  his  fine  family. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ma- 
jority leader  is  recognized. 


MORNING  BUSINESS 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

EXECUTIVE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  executive  session  to  con- 
sider the  following  nominations:  Cal- 
endar No.  488,  Kevin  E.  Moley,  to  be 
Deputy  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services;  Calendar  No.  433,  Arnold  R. 
Tompkins,  to  be  an  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services; 
and  Calendar  No.  474,  Arnold  R.  Tomp- 
kins to  be  Chief  Financial  Officer  of 
Health  and  Human  Services. 

I  further  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Senate  proceed  to  immediate  con- 
sideration, and  that  the  nominees  be 
confirmed,  that  any  statements  appear 


in  the  Record  as  if  read,  that  the  mo- 
tions to  reconsider  be  laid  upon  the 
table,  that  the  President  be  imme- 
diately notified  of  the  Senate's  action, 
and  that  the  Senate  return  to  legisla- 
tive session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  nominations  considered  and  con- 
firmed en  bloc  are  as  follows: 

Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services 

Arnold  R.  Tompkins,  of  Maryland,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services. 

Arnold  R.  Tompkins,  of  Maryland,  to  be 
Chief  Financial  Officer,  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services. 

Kevin  E.  Moley.  of  Louisiana,  to  be  Deputy 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will  re- 
turn to  legislative  session. 


REMOVAL  OF  INJUNCTION  OF  SE- 
CRECY—TREATY DOCUMENT  NO. 
102-22 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  as  in 
executive  session,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  injunction  of  secrecy 
be  removed  from  the  protocol  on  envi- 
ronmental protection  to  the  Antarctic 
Treaty— Treaty  Document  No.  102-22— 
transmitted  to  the  Senate  on  February 
14,  1992,  by  the  President;  and  ask  that 
the  treaty  be  considered  as  having  been 
read  the  first  time;  that  it  be  referred, 
with  accompanying  papers,  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed;  and  that  the  Presi- 
dent's message  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  message  of  the  President  is  as 
follows: 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  Slates: 

I  transmit  herewith,  for  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate  to  ratifica- 
tion, the  Protocol  on  Environmental 
Protection  to  the  Antarctic  Treaty, 
with  Annexes,  which  was  done  at  Ma- 
drid October  4,  1991,  and  an  additional 
Annex,  done  at  Bonn  October  17,  1991.  I 
also  transmit  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate  the  report  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  with  respect  to  the  Pro- 
tocol. 

The  Protocol  designates  Antarctica 
as  a  natural  reserve,  devoted  to  peace 
and  science,  and  provides  for  an  indefi- 
nite ban  on  mineral  resource  activities 
there.  It  specifically  prohibits  all  ac- 
tivities relating  to  Antarctic  mineral 
resources,  except  for  scientific  re- 
search, with  the  proviso  that  this  pro- 
hibition cannot  be  amended  by  less 
than  unanimous  agreement  of  the  Ant- 
arctic Treaty  Consultative  Parties  for 
at  least  50  years  after  entry  into  force 
of  the  Protocol. 


The  Protocol  requires  Parties  to  pro- 
tect Antarctic  fauna  and  flora  and  im- 
poses strict  limitations  on  disposal  of 
wastes  in  Antarctica  and  discharge  of 
pollutants  into  Antarctic  waters.  It 
also  requires  application  of  environ- 
mental impact  assessment  procedures 
to  activities  undertaken  in  Antarctica, 
including  nongovernmental  activities, 
for  which  advance  notice  is  required 
under  the  Antarctic  Treaty.  Parties 
are  further  required  to  provide  for  re- 
sponse to  environmental  emergencies, 
including  the  development  of  joint  con- 
tingency plans. 

Detailed  mandatory  rules  for  envi- 
ronmental protection  pursuant  to 
these  requirements  are  incorporated  in 
a  system  of  annexes,  forming  an  inte- 
gral part  of  the  Protocol.  Specific  an- 
nexes on  environmental  impact  assess- 
ment, conservation  of  Antarctic  fauna 
and  flora,  waste  disposal  and  waste 
management,  and  the  prevention  of 
marine  pollution  were  adopted  with  the 
Protocol.  A  fifth  annex  on  area  protec- 
tion and  management  was  adopted  Oc- 
tober 17,  1991,  by  the  Antarctic  Treaty 
Consultative  Parties  at  the  Sixteenth 
Antarctic  Treaty  Consultative  Meet- 
ing. Provision  is  also  made  for  addi- 
tional annexes  to  be  developed  follow- 
ing entry  into  force  of  the  Protocol. 
The  Protocol  establishes  a  Committee 
on  Environmental  Protection  to  pro- 
vide advice  and  recommendations  to 
the  Antarctic  Treaty  Consultative 
Meetings  on  the  implementation  of  the 
Protocol. 

The  Protocol  incorporates  provisions 
to  ensure  effective  compliance  with  its 
requirements,  including  compulsory 
and  binding  procedures  for  settlement 
of  disputes  relating  to  mineral  resource 
activities,  environmental  impact  as- 
sessment and  emergency  response  ac- 
tion, as  well  as  over  the  detailed  rules 
included  in  the  annexes. 

I  believe  the  Protocol,  with  its  An- 
nexes, to  be  fully  in  the  U.S.  interest. 
Its  provisions  advance  basic  U.S.  goals 
of  protecting  the  environment  of  Ant- 
arctica, preserving  the  unique  opportu- 
nities Antarctica  offers  for  scientific 
research  of  global  significance,  and 
maintaining  Antarctica  as  a  zone  of 
peace.  Its  conclusion  represents  an  im- 
portant step  in  strengthening  the  Ant- 
arctic Treaty  and  the  unique  form  of 
international  cooperation  it  has  fos- 
tered. 

I  recommend  that  the  Senate  give 
early  and  favorable  consideration  to 
the  Protocol  on  Environmental  Protec- 
tion to  the  Antarctic  Treaty,  with  An- 
nexes, and  give  its  advice  and  consent 
to  ratification. 

George  Bush. 
The  White  House,  February  14, 1992. 


APPOINTMENT  BY  THE 
REPUBLICAN  LEADER 

The      PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
Chair,    on    behalf   of   the    Republican 
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3RDER  OF  PROCEDURE 


UNAN  MOUS-CONSENT  AGREEMENT 


4ITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
lave  the  attention  of  the  distin- 
managers  and  the  distin- 
Senator  from  Wyoming,  so 
dan  be  no  misunderstanding,  the 
propounded  by  the  Senator 
ulsiana  and  accepted  by  the 
does  not  by  its  terms  preclude 
second-degree  amendments, 
all  Senators  may  be  aware, 
second-degree  amendments 
arder  under  the  agreement,  lest 
)y  any  question  about  that.  I 
to  make  certain  so  that  no  Sen- 
have  any  misunderstanding. 
rOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
is  correct,  save  with  the 
Metzeilbaum  amendment.  We  will  vote 
that  u]  or  down  exactly  at  10:30. 
Mr.  I IITCHELL.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  .OHNSTON.  And  no  amendment 
may  r  slate  to  CAFE  or  ANWR.  The 
leader  s  correct. 
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DEADLINE  FOR  APPOINTMENT  OF 
THE  DIRECTOR  OF  THE  OFFICE 
OF  SENATE  FAIR  EMPLOYMENT 
PRA  JTICES  EXTENDED  THROUGH 
MAHpH  31.  1992 
Mr. 


1  IITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 

consent  that  the  deadline 

ic  Law  102-166,  section  303(b)(4) 

appointment  of  the  Director  of 

Office  of  Senate  Fair  Employment 

es   by    the   President   pro   tem- 

pon  the  recommendation  of  the 

y   leader  in   consultation  with 

r^inority     leader,     be     extended 

March  31,   1992;  and  that  the 

8    appointment     take     effect 

30  days  following  that  person's 

appointment,  as  agreed  to  by  the  Presi- 

jro     tempore,     upon     the     rec- 

ommeijdation  of  the  majority  leader  in 

ation  with  the  minority  leader. 

PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 

on,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESS  \GES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Mes^iges  from  the  President  of  the 

States  were  communicated  to 

S#iate  by  Mr.  McCathran,  one  of 


sec  'etaries. 


EXEC  JTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  ii  executive  session  the  Presiding 
Officeq  laid  before  the  Senate  messages 


from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  submitting  sundry  nominations 
which  were  referred  to  the  appropriate 
committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
RECEIVED  DURING  RECESS 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  January  3,  1991.  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate,  on  February  14, 
1992,  during  the  recess  of  the  Senate, 
received  a  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  transmitting  sun- 
dry nominations  and  a  treaty,  which 
were  referred  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees. 

(The  nominations  and  treaty  received 
on  February  14,  1992  are  printed  in  to- 
day's Record  at  the  end  of  the  Senate 
proceedings.) 


REPORT  ON  NATIONAL  EMER- 
GENCY WITH  RESPECT  TO  IRA(3— 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
RECEIVED  DURING  RECESS— PM 
107 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  January  3,  1991,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate,  on  February  11, 
1992,  during  the  recess  of  the  Senate, 
received  the  following  message  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States: 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  Stales: 

I  hereby  report  to  the  Congress  on 
the  developments  since  my  last  report 
of  July  26,  1991,  concerning  the  na- 
tional emergency  with  respect  to  Iraq 
that  was  declared  in  Executive  Order 
No.  12722  of  August  2,  1990.  This  report 
is  submitted  pursuant  to  section  401(c) 
of  the  National  Emergencies  Act.  50 
U.S.C.  1641(c),  and  section  204(c)  of  the 
International  Emergency  Economic 
Powers  Act  ("lEEPA"),  50  U.S.C. 
1703(c). 

Executive  Order  No.  12722  ordered  the 
immediate  blocking  of  all  property  and 
interests  in  property  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  Iraq  (including  the  Central 
Bank  of  Iraq)  then  or  thereafter  lo- 
cated in  the  United  States  or  within 
the  possession  or  control  of  a  U.S.  per- 
son. In  that  order,  I  also  prohibited  the 
importation  into  the  United  States  of 
goods  and  services  of  Iraqi  origin,  as 
well  as  the  exportation  of  goods,  serv- 
ices, and  technology  from  the  United 
States  to  Iraq.  I  prohibited  travel-re- 
lated transactions  and  transportation 
transactions  to  or  from  Iraq  and  the 
performance  of  any  contract  in  support 
of  any  industrial,  commercial,  or  gov- 
ernmental project  in  Iraq.  U.S.  persons 
were  also  prohibited  from  granting  or 
extending  credit  or  loans  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Iraq. 


The  foregoing  prohibitions  (as  well  as 
the  blocking  of  Government  of  Iraq 
property)  were  continued  and  aug- 
mented on  August  9.  1990,  by  Executive 
Order  No.  12724  that  I  issued  in  order  to 
align  the  sanctions  imposed  by  the 
United  States  with  United  Nations  Se- 
curity Council  Resolution  661  of  Au- 
gust 6.  1990. 

1.  Since  my  last  report,  important 
and  rapid  progress  has  been  made  in  es- 
tablishing the  framework  for  process- 
ing U.S.  and  other  nations'  claims 
against  Iraq  for  damages  arising  from 
its  unlawful  invasion  and  occupation  of 
Kuwait.  The  Governing  Council  of  the 
U.N.  Compensation  Commission  has 
adopted  criteria  for  various  categories 
of  claims,  including  small  and  large 
claims  of  individuals,  claims  of  cor- 
porations, and  claims  of  government 
and  international  organizations— in- 
cluding environmental  damage  and 
natural  resource  depletion  claims.  In 
addition,  the  Governing  Council  agreed 
to  begin  expedited  consideration  of 
claims  of  individuals  for  up  to  $100,000 
as  of  July  1,  1992,  and  set  July  1,  1993, 
as  the  deadline  for  filing  this  category 
of  claims  with  the  Commission. 

In  a  claims  census  conducted  by  the 
Treasury  Department's  Office  of  For- 
eign Assets  Control  (FAC)  during  the 
first  quarter  of  1991  pursuant  to  section 
575.605  of  the  Iraqi  Sanctions  Regula- 
tions, 31  CFR  Part  575  ("ISR"),  reports 
of  claims  from  approximately  1,100  U.S. 
nationals  were  received.  Included  were 
claims  for  items  such  as  personal  prop- 
erty looted  or  destroyed  in  Kuwait, 
loans  or  other  obligations  on  which 
Iraq  has  defaulted,  and  lost  future  busi- 
ness or  concession  rights.  Inasmuch  as 
these  claims  have  not  been  submitted 
to  a  formal  claims  resolution  body, 
much  less  adjudicated,  their  actual  ag- 
gregate value  is  not  known. 

2.  FAC  has  issued  199  specific  li- 
censes— 51  since  my  last  report — re- 
garding transactions  pertaining  to  Iraq 
or  Iraqi  assets.  Specific  licenses  were 
issued  for  payment  to  United  States  or 
third-country  creditors  of  Iraq,  under 
certain  narrowly  defined  cir- 
cumstances, for  pre-embargo  import 
and  export  transactions.  Additionally, 
licenses  were  issued  for  conducting  pro- 
cedural transactions  such  as  the  filing 
of  legal  actions  and  for  legal  represen- 
tation. Pursuant  to  United  Nations  Se- 
curity Council  Resolutions  661,  666,  and 
687,  specific  licenses  were  also  issued  to 
authorize  the  exportation  to  Iraq  of  do- 
nated medicine,  medical  supplies,  and 
food  intended  for  humanitarian  relief 
purposes. 

To  ensure  compliance  with  the  terms 
of  the  licenses  that  have  been  issued, 
stringent  reporting  requirements  have 
been  imposed  that  are  closely  mon- 
itored. Licensed  accounts  are  regularly 
audited  by  FAC  compliance  personnel 
and  by  deputized  auditors  from  other 
regulatory  agencies.  FAC  compliance 
personnel    have    also    worked    closely 


with  both  State  and  Federal  bank  regu- 
latory and  law  enforcement  tigencies  in 
conducting  special  audits  of  Iraqi  ac- 
counts subject  to  the  ISR. 

3.  Various  enforcement  actions  dis- 
cussed in  previous  reports  continue  to 
be  pursued,  and  additional  investiga- 
tions of  possible  violations  of  the  Iraqi 
sanctions  have  been  initiated.  These 
are  intended  to  deter  future  activities 
in  violation  of  the  sanctions.  Addi- 
tional civil  penalty  notices  were  issued 
during  the  reporting  period  for  viola- 
tions of  the  lEEPA  and  ISR  with  re- 
spect to  attempted  transactions  involv- 
ing Iraq,  and  substantial  penalties  were 
collected. 

After  investigation  by  FAC  and  the 
U.S.  Customs  Service,  a  Virginia  cor- 
poration and  its  export  director  were 
convicted  in  U.S.  District  Court  for 
conspiracy  and  violations  of  the  ISR. 
Investigation  revealed  that  the  cor- 
poration and  its  export  director  contin- 
ued to  engage  in  activities  that  were  in 
violation  of  the  Executive  orders  and 
the  ISR  after  August  2,  1990.  The  cor- 
poration and  its  export  director  per- 
formed contracts  in  support  of  a  gov- 
ernment industrial  project  in  Iraq,  and 
engaged  in  prohibited  transactions  re- 
lating to  travel  by  a  U.S.  person  to 
Iraq.  After  conviction,  the  corporation 
was  fined  $50,000  and  the  export  direc- 
tor sentenced  to  5  months'  incarcer- 
ation, 5  months'  supervised  work  re- 
lease, and  2  years  of  supervised  release 
administered  by  the  Department  of 
Justice. 

4.  The  various  firms  and  individuals 
outside  of  Iraq  in  Saddam  Hussein's 
procurement  network  continue  to  be 
investigated  for  possible  inclusion  in 
the  FAC  listing  of  individuals  and  or- 
ganizations determined  to  be  Specially 
Designated  Nationals  ("SDN's")  of  the 
Government  of  Iraq.  In  practice,  an 
Iraqi  SDN  is  a  representative,  agent, 
intermediary,  or  front — whether  open 
or  covert — of  the  Iraqi  government 
that  is  located  outside  of  Iraq.  Iraqi 
SDN's  are  Saddam  Hussein's  principal 
instruments  for  doing  business  in  third 
countries,  and  doing  business  with 
them  is  the  same  as  doing  business 
with  Saddam  Hussein  himself. 

Since  the  Iraqi  government  tends  to 
operate  its  international  fronts  as 
interlocking  networks  of  third-world 
countries  and  key  individuals,  the  SDN 
program  is  an  important  tool  in  dis- 
rupting Saddam  Hussein's  nuclear, 
military,  and  technological  acquisi- 
tions efforts.  The  impact  is  consider- 
able: all  assets  with  U.S.  jurisdiction  of 
parties  found  to  be  Iraqi  SDN's  are 
blocked;  all  economic  transactions 
with  SDN's  by  U.S.  persons  are  prohib- 
ited; and  the  SDN  individual  or  organi- 
zation is  exposed. 

5.  The  expenses  incurred  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  in  the  6-month  period 
from  August  2,  1991,  through  February 
1,  1992,  that  are  directly  attributable  to 
the  exercise  of  powers  and  authorities 


conferred  by  the  declaration  of  a  na- 
tional emergency  with  respect  to  Iraq 
are  estimated  at  $2,992,210,  most  of 
which  represents  wage  and  salary  costs 
for  Federal  personnel.  Personnel  costs 
were  largely  centered  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Treasury  (particularly  in 
FAC,  the  U.S.  Customs  Service,  the  Of- 
fice of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  En- 
forcement, the  Office  of  the  Assistant 
Secretary  for  International  Affairs, 
and  the  Office  of  the  General  Counsel), 
the  Department  of  State  (particularly 
in  the  Bureau  of  Economic  and  Busi- 
ness Affairs  and  the  Office  of  the  Legal 
Adviser),  and  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce (particularly  in  the  Bureau  of 
Export  Administration  and  the  Office 
of  the  General  Counsel). 

6.  The  United  States  imposed  eco- 
nomic sanctions  on  Iraq  in  response  to 
Iraq's  invasion  and  illegal  occupation 
of  Kuwait,  a  clear  act  of  brutal  aggres- 
sion. The  United  States,  together  with 
the  international  community,  is  main- 
taining economic  sanctions  against 
Iraq  because  the  Iraqi  regime  has  failed 
to  comply  fully  with  binding  United 
Nations  Security  Council  resolutions 
calling  for  the  elimination  of  Iraqi 
weapons  of  mass  destruction,  an  end  to 
the  repression  of  the  Iraqi  civilian  pop- 
ulation, the  release  of  Kuwaiti  and 
other  prisoners,  and  the  return  of  Ku- 
waiti assets  stolen  during  its  illegal  oc- 
cupation of  Kuwait.  The  U.N.  sanctions 
remain  in  place;  the  United  States  will 
continue  to  enforce  those  sanctions. 

The  Saddam  Hussein  regime  contin- 
ues to  violate  basic  human  rights  by 
depressing  the  Iraqi  civilian  population 
and  depriving  it  of  humanitarian  as- 
sistance. The  United  Nations  Security 
Council  passed  resolutions  that  permit 
Iraq  to  sell  $1.6  billion  of  oil  under  U.N. 
auspices  to  fund  the  provision  of  food, 
medicine,  and  other  humanitarian  sup- 
plies to  the  people  of  Iraq.  Under  the 
U.N.  resolutions,  the  equitable  dis- 
tribution within  Iraq  of  this  assistance 
would  be  supervised  and  monitored  by 
the  United  Nations  and  other  inter- 
national organizations.  The  Iraqi  re- 
gime has  refused  to  accept  these  reso- 
lutions and  has  thereby  continued  to 
perpetuate  the  suffering  of  its  civilian 
population. 

The  regime  of  Saddam  Hussein  con- 
tinues to  pose  an  unusual  and  extraor- 
dinary threat  to  the  national  security 
and  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States, 
as  well  as  to  regional  peace  and  secu- 
rity. The  United  States  will  therefore 
continue  to  apply  economic  sanctions 
to  deter  Iraq  from  threatening  peace 
and  stability  in  the  region,  and  I  will 
continue  to  report  periodically  to  the 
Congress  on  significant  developments, 
pursuant  to  50  U.S.C.  1703(c). 

George  bush. 
The  White  House,  February  11, 1992. 


SCIENCE  AND  ENGINEERING  INDI- 
CATORS—MESSAGE FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  RECEIVED  DURING 
RECESS— PM  108 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  January  3,  1991,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate,  on  February  14, 
1992,  during  the  recess  of  the  Senate, 
received  a  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  together  with  an 
accompanying  report;  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
Science,  and  Transportation: 

7*0  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Pursuant  to  42  U.S.C.  1863(j)(l),  I  am 
submitting  to  the  Congress  a  report  of 
the  National  Science  Board  entitled 
Science  &  Engineering  Indicators— 1991 . 
This  report  is  the  10th  in  a  continuing 
series  examining  key  aspects  of  the 
status  of  American  science  and  engi- 
neering. 

The  importance  of  scientific  and  en- 
gineering research  to  the  well-being  of 
our  Nation  is  widely  recognized. 
Science  and  engineering  play  a  vital 
role  in  maintaining  our  Nation's  de- 
fense, improving  its  health,  and  in- 
creasing its  economic  productivity. 

George  Bush. 
The  White  House.  February  14, 1992. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 
RECEIVED  DURING  RECESS 

ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  January  3,  1991,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate,  on  February  11, 
1992,  during  the  recess  of  the  Senate, 
received  a  message  from  the  House  of 
Representatives  announcing  that  the 
Speaker  had  signed  the  following  en- 
rolled bill: 

H.R.  2927.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  St.  Croix.  Virgin  Islands  His- 
torical Park  and  Ecological  Preserve,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  January  3.  1991,  the  en- 
rolled bill  was  signed  on  February  11, 
1992,  during  the  recess  of  the  Senate, 
by  the  President  pro  tempore  [Mr. 
Byrd]. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  executive  reports  of 
committees  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  HOLLINGS,  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation: 

Andrew  H.  Card,  Jr..  of  Massachusetts,  to 
be  Secretary  of  Transportation  and 

Barbara  Hickman  Franklin,  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, to  be  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Science, 
and  Transportation,  I  also  report  favor- 
ably two  nomination  lists  in  the  Coast 
Guard,  which  were  printed  in  full  in 
the  Congressional  Record  of  January 
22,  1991,  and  ask  unanimous  consent,  to 
save  the  expense  of  reprinting  on  the 
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UMI 


Executive  Calendar,  that  these  nomi- 
natior  5  lie  at  the  Secretary's  desk  for 
the  inl  ormation  of  Senators. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
object  on,  it  is  so  ordered. 


INTIRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  Ifollowing  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions   were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and   3<  cond   time   by  unanimous  con- 
sent, a  nd  referred  as  indicated: 
nJ-.  SHELBY; 

A  bill  to  treat  certain  mutual  fund 
leld  by  a  financial  institution  as  an 
ordinary  income;  to  the  Committee 
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MOYNIHAN: 

A  bill  to  extend  until  January  1, 
temporary  suspension  of  duty  on 
n  calcium  powder;  to  the  Commit- 
inance. 
MOYNIHAN: 

A  bill  to  suspend  until  January  1, 
duty  on  Ethambutol  hydrochloride; 
(Jommittee  on  Finance. 
MOYNIHAN: 

A  bill  to  suspend  until  January  1, 
duty  on  beta  lactamase  inhibitor 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
.  HELMS: 

A  bill  to  suspend  temporarily  the 
)n  sumatriptan  succinate  (bulk  and 
orms);  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
HBLMS: 

A  bill  to  suspend  temporarily  the 
)n  ondansetron  hydrochloride  (bulk 
forms);  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
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HELMS: 

A  bill  to  suspend  temporarily  the 
cefuroxime  axetil  (bulk  and  dosage 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

BREAUX    (for    himself   and    Mr. 

i^HAFEE): 

A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIU  of  the 

Jecurlty  Act  to  provide  coverage  of 

jnt  education  services  under  part  B 

tf  edicare  program  for  individuals  with 

;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 


ST/  TEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILL  S  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 


ly 


Mr.  SHELBY: 

A  bill  to  treat  certain  mutual 
held  by  a  financial  institu- 
an  item  of  ordinary  income;  to 
Cohimittee  on  Finance. 
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■♦lEATMENT  OF  CERTAIN  MUTUAL  FUND 
SHARES 

SHELBY.   Mr.   President,   I  am 
to  introduce  legislation  to  cor- 
inequity  in  the  Internal  Reve- 
Cdde  with  respect  to  the  tax  treat- 
of  certain   mutual   fund   shares 
financial  institutions.  It  is  a 
that  is  shared  by  all  financial 
but    has    a    particularly 
mpact  on  smaller  banks. 
Tax  Equity  and  Fiscal  Respon- 
Act  of  1986  took  away  the  abil- 
)anks  to  invest  in  tax  free  bonds, 
hat  time,  banks  have  looked  for 
!  investments  that  will  partially 
the  loss  of  their  tax-free  invest- 
In  1987  the  comptroller  of  the 
began  allowing  banks  to  in- 


vest in  mutual  funds.  This  includes 
mutual  funds  which  are  comprised  of 
U.S.  Government  securities  or  Govern- 
ment guaranteed  mortgages.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
treats  these  investments  as  capital  as- 
sets as  opposed  to  bonds.  Because  of 
this,  if  a  bank  sells  such  fund  invest- 
ments at  a  loss  it  cannot  deduct  the 
loss  except  to  offset  capital  gains.  How- 
ever, as  we  all  know,  a  bank  does  not 
have  capital  gains  because  securities 
gains  are  ordinary  gains  to  banks. 

Section  582  of  the  code  sets  forth  cer- 
tain special  rules  relating  to  gains  and 
losses  of  financial  institutions.  In  par- 
ticular, section  582(c)  provides  that  a 
financial  institution  is  denied  capital 
asset  treatment  for  sales  or  exchanges 
of  bonds,  debentures,  notes  or  certifi- 
cates or  other  evidences  of  indebted- 
ness. In  effect,  the  financial  institution 
therefore  incurs  either  ordinary  in- 
come, or  ordinary  loss,  from  the  sale  or 
exchange  of  such  property.  The  ration- 
ale for  this  rule  is  simply  that  a  finan- 
cial institution,  by  its  nature,  is  in  the 
business  of  lending  money.  While  the 
sale  or  exchange  of  a  debt  instrument 
by  most  taxpayers  is  treated  as  a  cap- 
ital asset  transaction,  for  financial  in- 
stitutions it  is,  in  substance,  a  loan 
made  in  the  ordinary  course  of  business 
and,  as  a  consequence,  produces  either 
ordinary  gain  or  ordinary  loss.  More- 
over, it  has  been  Congress'  clear  intent 
to  treat  appropriate  conduit  vehicles 
or,  stated  differently,  indirect  means  of 
accomplishing  the  same  functional  re- 
sult, precisely  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  direct  transaction. 

Consistent  with  this  conduit  theory, 
when  Congress  enacted  the  1986  tax  bill 
it  promptly  amended  section  582(c)(1) 
to  make  clear  that  interests  in  real  es- 
tate mortgage  investment  conduits 
[REMIC's]  are  evidences  of  indebted- 
ness, the  sale  or  exchange  of  which  pro- 
duces ordinary  gain  or  loss.  Although 
Congress  consistently  has  sought  to 
treat  mutual  funds  like  REMIC's,  it 
failed  to  make  clear  in  the  1986  act 
that  a  financial  institution's  interest 
in  a  mutual  fund  with  a  portfolio  lim- 
ited to  bonds,  debentures,  notes,  or  cer- 
tificates or  other  evidences  of  indebt- 
edness likewise  should  be  treated  as 
"evidence  of  indebtedness"  for  pur- 
poses of  section  582(c)(1).  As  a  result, 
the  tax  treatment  of  mutual  funds  is 
different  for  REMIC's,  producing  cap- 
ital gains  or  losses  instead  of  ordinary 
gains  or  losses  for  financial  institu- 
tions. 

If  a  bank  were  to  purchase  the  under- 
lying securities  that  the  mutual  fund 
holds  they  would  be  treated  as  bonds 
not  capital  assets  and  the  losses  would 
be  deductible  against  ordinary  income. 
But  if  a  bank  buys  mutual  fund  shares 
representing  the  same  assets,  the  IRS 
treats  them  as  capital  assets  or  stocks. 

The  best  solution  to  this  problem  is 
to  treat  shares  in  the  mutual  fund  as 
bonds  and  not  capital  assets.  This  will 


make  sale  losses  deductible  against  or- 
dinary income  as  in  the  case  of  direct 
ownership  of  individual  mortgages  and 
securities.  The  bill  I  am  introducing 
today  would  amend  section  582(c)  of  the 
code  to  state  that  the  sell  or  exchange 
of  a  bond,  debenture,  note,  or  certifi- 
cate or  other  evidence  of  indebtedness 
held  by  a  financial  institution  directly 
or  indirectly  through  shares  in  a  mu- 
tual fund  shall  not  be  considered  a  sale 
or  exchange  of  a  capital  asset. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  widespread 
support  among  the  independent  banks 
of  this  Nation  for  this  legislation  and  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  it.« 


By  Mr.  BREAUX  (for  himself  and 
l^r  Chaffk)' 
S.  2230.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  cov- 
erage of  outpatient  education  services 
under  part  B  of  the  medicare  program 
for  individuals  with  diabetes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

MEDICARE  OUTPATIENT  DIABETES  EDUCATION 
COVERAGE  ACT  OF  1992 

•  Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  the  Medicare  Out- 
patient Diabetes  Education  Coverage 
Act  of  1992.  I  am  joined  by  Senator 
Chafee,  who  is  an  original  cosponsor  of 
this  bill. 

Currently,  outpatient  diabetes  edu- 
cation is  covered  by  Medicare's  fiscal 
intermediaries  in  some  States  but  not 
in  others.  The  only  settings  in  which 
diabetes  education  services  may  be 
covered  are  hospital-based  or  rural 
health  clinic  settings.  Outpatient  edu- 
cation in  a  doctor's  office  or  most 
other  primary  care  settings  is  not  cov- 
ered. 

The  Medicare  Outpatient  Diabetes 
Education  Coverage  Act  would  extend 
Medicare  coverage  of  outpatient  pro- 
grams beyond  hospital-based  programs 
and  rural  health  clinics  to  allow  serv- 
ices to  be  performed  in  physicians'  of- 
fices that  have  met  approval  criteria 
established  by  the  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  or  the  National 
Diabetes  Advisory  Board  or  which  are 
certified  by  the  American  Diabetes  As- 
sociation. 

Our  bill  would  direct  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  to  develop 
and  implement  payment  amounts  for 
outpatient  diabetes  education  pro- 
grams and  to  adopt  quality  standards 
for  outpatient  diabetes  education  pro- 
grams. Only  qualified  programs,  as  de- 
scribed earlier,  would  be  eligible  to  re- 
ceive Medicare  reimbursement. 

There  are  two  types  of  diabetes;  Insu- 
lin-dependent or  "juvenile"  diabetes 
which  affects  about  1  million  Ameri- 
cans and  non-insulin  dependent  or 
"maturity  onset"  diabetes  which  af- 
fects about  10  million  Americans.  The 
Medicare  Outpatient  Diabetes  Edu- 
cation Coverage  Act  would  generally 
benefit  individuals  who  have  the  sec- 
ond type,  the  onset  of  which  usually 
occurs  in  people  over  the  age  of  40. 


The  cause  of  non-insulin  dependent 
diabetes  is  not  known,  but  the  tend- 
ency is  generally  inherited  and  often 
characterized  by  obesity.  Blacks  and 
Hispanics  have  much  higher  rates  of  di- 
abetes incidence  than  whites.  In  Lou- 
isiana alone,  it  is  estimated  that  over 
250,000  people  have  this  disease  and 
about  2,500  are  likely  to  die  from  it 
each  year. 

It  is  well-established  that  individuals 
with  diabetes  can  avoid  serious  com- 
plications through  "self-management", 
that  is,  they  can  inject  themselves 
with  insulin  and  balance  their  diet  and 
daily  activities  so  that  they  avoid  com- 
plications. 

When  individuals  do  confront  com- 
plications from  diabetes,  the  results 
can  be  devastating.  Diabetes  is  the 
third  leading  cause  of  death  from  dis- 
ease in  the  United  States.  Deaths  ac- 
countable to  diabetes  or  resulting  com- 
plications number  about  250,000  each 
year.  The  disease  also  results  in  about 
12,000  new  blindnesses  each  year,  and 
greatly  increases  an  individual's 
chances  of  heart  disease  or  stroke.  It  is 
also  one  of  the  major  causes  of  kidney 
failure;  end  stage  renal  disease. 

Over  the  long  term  it  is  estimated 
that  $2-$3  can  be  saved  for  every  $1 
spent  on  diabetes  education.  As  I  men- 
tioned earlier,  some  fiscal 
intermediaries  cover  the  costs  of  out- 
patient diabetes  education  and  some  do 
not — but  all  must  limit  such  coverage 
to  hospital  or  rural  health  clinic  set- 
tings. Allowing  the  same  kind  of  edu- 
cation programs  to  be  conducted  by 
properly  qualified  physicians  or  other 
education  centers  will  bring  down  the 
cost  of  diabetes  education  and  improve 
the  return  to  the  taxpayer  on  this  pre- 
ventive approach.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  join  me  in  supporting  this  legisla- 
tion. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  immediately  following 
my  statement,  and  I  yield  the  floor. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

s.  2230 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  Uiiiled  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 
SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Medicare 
Outpatient  Diabetes  Education  Coverage  Act 
of  1992". 

SEC.  2.  MEDICARE  COVERAGE  OF  OUTPATIENT 
DIABETES  EDUCATION  SERVICES. 

(a)  In  GENERAL.— Section  1861(s)(2)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1395x(s)(2)  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "and"  at  the  end  of 
subpagraph  (O); 

(2)  by  adding  "and"  at  the  end  of  subpara- 
graph (P);  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  the  following 
new  subparagraph: 

"(Q)  outpatient  diabetes  education  services 
(as  defined  in  subsection  (11)).". 

(b)  Definition.— Section  1861  (42  U.S.C. 
1395x)  is  amended— 


(1)  by  redesignating  the  subsection  (jj) 
added  by  section  4163(a)(2)  of  the  Omnibus 
Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1990  as  sub- 
section (kk)  and; 

(2)  by  inserting  after  such  subsection  the 
following  new  section: 

"outpatient  DIABETES  EDUCATION  SERVICES 

"(11)  (1)  The  term  'outpatient  diabetes  edu- 
cation services'  means  educational  and 
training  services  furnished  to  an  individual 
with  diabetes  by  or  under  arrangements  with 
a  certified  provider  (as  described  in  para- 
graph (2)(A)  in  an  outpatient  setting  by  an 
individual  or  entity  who  meets  the  quality 
standards  described  in  paragraph  (2)(B),  but 
only  if  the  physician  who  is  managing  the  in- 
dividual's diabetic  condition  certifies  that 
such  services  are  needed  under  a  comprehen- 
sive plan  of  care  related  to  the  individual's 
diabetic  condition  to  provide  the  individual 
with  necessary  skills  and  knowledge  (includ- 
ing skills  related  to  the  self-administration 
of  injectable  drugs)  to  participate  in  the 
management  of  the  individual's  condition. 

"(2)  In  paragraph  (1) — 

"(A)  a  'certified  provider'  is  an  individual 
or  entity  that,  in  addition  to  providing  out- 
patient diabetes  education  services,  provides 
other  items  or  services  for  which  payment 
may  be  made  under  this  title;  and 

"(B)  an  individual  or  entity  meets  the 
quality  standards  described  in  this  para- 
graph if  the  individual  or  entity  meets  qual- 
ity standards  established  by  the  Secretary, 
except  that  the  individual  or  entity  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  met  such  standards  if  the  in- 
dividual or  entity  meets  applicable  stand- 
ards established  by  the  National  Diabetes 
Advisory  Board  or  is  certified  by  the  Amer- 
ican Diabetes  Association  as  qualified  to  fur- 
nish the  services.". 

(C)  CONSULTATION  WITH  ORGANIZATIONS  IN 
ESTABLISHING  PAYMENT  AMOUNTS  FOR  SERV- 
ICES Provided  by  physicians.— In  establish- 
ing payment  amounts  under  section  1848(a) 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  for  physicians' 
services  consisting  of  outpatient  diabetes 
education  services,  the  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  shall  consult  with  ap- 
propriate organizations,  including  the  Amer- 
ican Diabetes  Association,  in  determining 
the  relative  value  for  such  services  under 
section  1848(c)(2)  of  such  Act. 

(d)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  services 
furnished  on  or  after  January  1.  1993.» 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.  327 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Boren,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota [Mr.  Pressler]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  327,  a  bill  to  amend  title 
38,  United  States  Code,  to  require  the 
Secretary  of  Veterans  Affairs  to  fur- 
nish outpatient  medical  services  for 
any  disability  of  a  former  prisoner  of 
war. 

S.  474 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DeConcini.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Johnston]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  474,  a  bill  to  prohibit  sports 
gambling  under  State  law. 

S.  625 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bryan,  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
625,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Trade  Act  of 
1974  in  order  to  require  reciprocal  re- 


sponses to  foreign  acts,  policies,  and 
practices  that  deny  national  treatment 
to  United  States  investment. 

S.  703 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Rockefeller, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Danforth],  and  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Grassley]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  703,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Harmonized  Tariff  Schedule  of  the 
United  States  to  correct  the  tariff  rate 
inversion  on  certain  iron  and  steel  pipe 
and  tube  products. 

S.  736 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Graham,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  Kennedy],  and  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Sanford] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  736,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  Lands  Act. 

8.  747 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pryor.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Heflin],  and  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Kasten]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  747,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  clarify 
portions  of  the  Code  relating  to  church 
pension  benefit  plans,  to  modify  cer- 
tain provisions  relating  to  participants 
in  such  plans,  to  reduce  the  complexity 
of  and  to  bring  workable  consistency  to 
the  applicable  rules,  to  promote  retire- 
ment savings  and  benefits,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.  762 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Reid,  the  name 
of  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
[Mr.  Hollings]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  762,  a  bill  to  amend  title  II  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for 
an  increase  of  up  to  5  in  the  number  of 
years  disregarded  in  determining  aver- 
age annual  earnings  on  which  benefit 
amounts  are  based  upon  a  showing  of 
preclusion  from  remunerative  work 
during  such  years  occasioned  by  need 
to  provide  child  care  or  care  to  a 
chronically  dependent  relative. 

S.  879 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Daschle,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Kasten]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  879,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  clarify  the 
treatment  of  certain  amounts  received 
by  a  cooperative  telephone  company 
indirectly  from  its  members. 

S.  1245 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dascmle,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Burns]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  1245,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  clarify  that 
customer  base,  market  share,  and 
other  similar  intangible  items  are  am- 
ortizable. 

S.  1423 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DODD,  the  name 
of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Kasten]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
1423,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Securities  Ex- 
change Act  of  1934  with  respect  to  lim- 
ited partnership  rollups. 
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of  S.  1614,  a  bill  to  amend  the 

Act  of  1973  to  revise  and 
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living  services  for  older  blind 

and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  1731 

request   of  Mr.    McConnell. 
of  the  Senator  from  New  Jer- 
Bradley]  was  added  as  a  co- 
of  S.  1731,  a  bill  to  establish 
icy  of  the  United  States  with  re- 
Hong  Kong  after  July  1,  1997, 
other  purposes. 
s.  nw 
request  of  Mr.  Bumpers,  the 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
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request  of  Mr.   Baucus,   the 
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S.  2019 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pressler,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  D'Amato]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  2019,  a  bill  to  prohibit  all 
United  States  military  and  economic 
assistance  for  Turkey  until  the  Turk- 
ish Government  takes  certain  actions 
to  resolve  the  Cyprus  problem. 

S.  208.') 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pryor,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Craig],  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  McConnell],  the  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Gorton],  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Packwood],  and  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Breaux] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  2085,  a 
bill  entitled  the  Federal-State  Pes- 
ticide Regulation  Partnership. 

S.  2106 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranston,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Hatfield]  and  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Seymour]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  2106,  a  bill  to  grant  a 
Federal  charter  to  the  Fleet  Reserve 
Association. 

S.  2109 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Baucus,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Heflin],  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana [Mr.  Johnston],  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Shelby]  and  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Durenberger] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  2109,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1986  to  permit  certain  entities 
to  elect  taxable  years  other  than  tax- 
able years  required  by  the  Tax  Reform 
Act  of  1986,  and  for  other  purposes. 

8.  2167 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Seymour,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Jeffords],  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Harkin],  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Dixon],  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  McCain],  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mr.  Gore]  and  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Pressler] 
were  added  as  cosponsoi-s  of  S.  2167,  a 
bill  to  restrict  trade  and  other  rela- 
tions with  the  Republic  of  Azerbaijan. 

S.  2160 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lautenberg. 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Baucus]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  2169,  a  bill  making  supplemental 
appropriations  for  programs  in  the  fis- 
cal year  that  ends  September  30,  1992, 
that  will  provide  near-term  improve- 
ments in  the  Nations  transportation 
infrastructure  and  long-term  benefits 
to  those  systems  and  to  the  productiv- 
ity of  the  United  States  economy. 

S.  2176 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kasten,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Burns]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  2176,  a  bill  to  provide  that  Federal 
tax  reduction  legislation  enacted  in 
1992  be  effective  January  1,  1992. 

S.  2183 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Shelby,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 


[Mr.  Bumpers],  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  BuRDicK],  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Smith],  and 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Specter]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  2183,  a  bill  to  prohibit  the  Secretary 
of  Veterans  Affairs  from  carrying  out 
the  Rural  Health  Care  Initiative. 

SENATK  .JOINT  KKSOLUTION  236 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Danforth],  and  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
236,  a  joint  resolution  designating  the 
third  week  in  September  1992  as  "Na- 
tional PYagrance  Week." 

SENATK  .JOINT  RESOLUTION  210 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mitchell,  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  240,  a  joint  resolu- 
tion designating  March  25,  1992  as 
"Greek  Independence  Day:  A  National 
Day  of  Celebi-ation  of  Greek  and  Amer- 
ican Democracy." 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Specter,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  LUGAR],  and  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  [Mr.  Daschle]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  240,  supra. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  241 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Specter,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Packwood],  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  Bumpers],  and  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  [Mr.  Brown]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 

241,  designating  October  1992  as  "Na- 
tional Domestic  Violence  Awareness 
Month." 

SENATE  joint  RESOLUTION  242 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Specter,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Warner],  the  Senator  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Hatch],  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Daschle],  and  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Simon]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 

242,  a  joint  resolution  to  designate  the 
week  of  September  13,  1992,  through 
September  19,  1992,  as  "National  Reha- 
bilitation Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  218 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Conrad,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  North  Da- 
kota [Mr.  Burdick],  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  [Mr.  Pressler],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Chafee], 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Inouye], 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Thurmond]  and  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado [Mr.  Brown]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
248,  a  joint  resolution  designating  Au- 
gust 7,  1992,  as  "Battle  of  Guadalcanal 
Remembrance  Day." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  254 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  Dodd],  the  Senator  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Garn],  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  RiEGLE],  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Gramm],  the  Senator  from  Illinois 


[Mr.  Dixon],  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Bryan],  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mr.  Sasser],  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Shelby],  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Johnston],  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Hatch]  and  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  [Mrs.  Kassebaum] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  254,  a  joint  resolution 
commending  the  New  York  Stock  Ex- 
change on  the  occasion  of  its  bicenten- 
nial. 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  70 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Sanford,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Cranston]  and  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Ford]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 70,  a  concurrent  resolution  to  ex- 
press the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  the  support  of  the  United 
States  for  the  protection  of  the  African 
elephant. 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  89 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kerry,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Simon]  and  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Specter]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  Senate  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 89,  a  concurrent  resolution  to 
express  the  sense  of  the  Congress  con- 
cerning the  United  Nations  Conference 
on  Environment  and  Development. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  204 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Heflin]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Resolution  204,  a  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that 
the  United  States  should  pursue  discus- 
sions at  the  upcoming  Middle  East 
Peace  Conference  regarding  the  Syrian 
connection  to  terrorism. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  246 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the  name 
of  the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Moynihan]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Resolution  246,  a  resolution  on 
the  recognition  of  Croatia  and  Slove- 
nia. 

senate  resolution  249 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Glenn]  and  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Simon]  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  Senate  Resolution  249,  a  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that 
the  United  States  should  seek  a  final 
and  conclusive  account  of  the  where- 
abouts and  definitive  fate  of  Raoul 
Wallenberg. 

amendment  no.  1545 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chafee  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
amendment  No.  1545  proposed  to  S. 
2166,  a  bill  to  reduce  the  Nation's  de- 
pendence on  Imported  oil,  to  provide 
for  the  energy  security  of  the  Nation, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

amendment  no.  1608 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Burdick  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
amendment  No.  1608  proposed  to  S. 
2166,  a  bill  to  reduce  the  Nation's  de- 


pendence on  imported  oil,  to  provide 
for  the  energy  security  of  the  Nation, 
and  for  other  purposes. 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED 


NATIONAL  ENERGY  SECURITY  ACT 


WELLSTONE  AMENDMENTS  NOS. 
1624  AND  1625 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  (for  Mr.  Wellstone) 
proposed  two  amendments  to  the  bill 
(S.  2166)  to  reduce  the  Nation's  depend- 
ence on  imported  oil,  to  provide  for  the 
energy  security  of  the  Nation,  and  for 
other  purposes,  as  follows: 

Amendment  No.  1624 

Beginning  on  page  189,  strike  line  1  and  all 
that  follows  through  line  6. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1625 

On  page  179.  after  line  22,  add  the  following 
new  section: 

SEC.    .      SUSTAINABLE      ENERGY      TRANSITION 
PILOT  PROGRAM. 

Part  D  of  title  III  of  the  Energy  Policy  and 
Conservation  Act  (42  U.S.C.  6321  et  seq.)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  section; 

*^EC.    367.    SUSTAINABLE    ENERGY    TRANSITION 
PILOT  PROGRAM. 

"(a)  Establishment.— 

"(1)  In  general.— The  Secretary  shall  pro- 
vide financial  and  technical  assistance  to 
not  more  than  four  States,  or  regional  con- 
sortia of  States,  to  prepare  State  or  regional 
sustainable  energy  transition  strategies  in 
accordance  with  subsection  (b).  If  prac- 
ticable, the  Secretary  shall  require  the  sub- 
mission of  completed  strategrles  not  later 
than  2  years  after  the  date  of  the  award  of 
any  financial  assistance  under  this  section. 

•'(2)  Selection.— 

"(A)  In  general.— Not  later  than  180  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section, 
the  Secretary  shall  promulgate  regulations 
setting  forth  procedures  and  criteria  for  the 
selection  of  States  and  regional  consortia 
that  will  participate  in  the  sustainable  en- 
ergy transition  pilot  program  established  by 
this  section. 

"(B)  Criteria.— In  carrying  out  subpara- 
graph (A),  the  Secretary— 

"(i)  may  require  such  applications  as  the 
Secretary  considers  appropriate; 

"(ii)  shall  consider  the  ability  of  each  ap- 
plicant to  prepare  a  sustainable  energy  tran- 
sition strategy;  and 

"(iii)  shall  attempt  to  obtain  regional  di- 
versity among  the  selected  applicants. 

"(3)  Report  to  congress.— Not  later  than 
180  days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  section,  the  Secretary  shall  transmit  a 
report  detailing  the  Secretary's  plan  for  con- 
ducting the  pilot  program  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  House  of  Representatives. 

"(4)  Support  by  the  secretary.— The  Sec- 
retary may  provide  financial  and  technical 
support  for  the  formation  of  regional  consor- 
tia and  consultative  bodies,  as  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  section. 

•'(b)  Content  Guidelines.— 

(1)  In  general.— Each  sustainable  energy 
transition  strategy  shall  consist  of  a  strat- 
egy under  which  the  State  or  regional  con- 
sortium shall— 

"(A)  propose  policies  to  increase— 


"(1)  energy  efficiency  in  the  residential, 
commercial,  industrial,  and  transportation 
sectors;  and 

"(11)  the  proportion  of  energy  supplied  to 
these  sectors  from  renewable  sources;  and 

"(B)  establish  long-term  (20-year)  energy 
efficiency  and  renewable  supply  goals  that 
seek  to  achieve  the  maximum  techno- 
logically feasible  energy  efficiency  and  re- 
newable energy  production  levels  that  are 
economically  justified. 

"(2)  Evaluation  and  program.— 

"(A)  Evaluation.— Each  sustainable  en- 
ergy transition  strategy  shall  be  based  on  a 
comprehensive  evaluation  that  shall  in- 
clude— 

"(i)  an  assessment  of  the  baseline  energy 
use  within  the  State  or  region,  categorized 
by  energy  consuming  sector  for  the  most  re- 
cent year  feasible; 

"(11)  an  assessment  of  the  technical  poten- 
tial for  Improving  energy  efficiency  and  in- 
creasing the  proportion  of  energy  from  re- 
newable energy  sources; 

"(iii)  an  assessment  of  alternative  plans 
for  achieving  the  maximum  potential  for  en- 
ergy efficiency  and  renewable  energy 
sources; 

"(iv)  an  assessment  of  the  existing  barriers 
and  incentives  to  improving  energy  effi- 
ciency and  expanding  renewable  energy  sup- 
ply, including  utility  rates  and  other  finan- 
cial structures;  and 

"(v)  an  assessment  of  the  social,  economic, 
environmental,  employment,  and  other  im- 
pacts of  the  alternative  plans  examined. 

"(B)  Program.- Each  sustainable  energy 
transition  strategy  shall  include  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(i)  A  proposed  program  for  achieving,  or 
exceeding,  the  energy  goals  established, 
under  paragraph  (1)(B)  and.  over  the  5-year 
period  beginning  2  years  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  section.  In  developing  the 
program,  the  State  or  regional  consortium 
shall  specifically  consider — 

"(I)  investments  in  locally  available  re- 
newable energy  supplies,  energy  efficiency 
and  conservation,  utility  and  transportation 
infrastructure,  district  heating  and  cooling, 
renewable  energy  and  energy  efficiency  in- 
frastructure, waste  minimization,  and  recy- 
cling; 

"(II)  education  and  technical  demonstra- 
tion projects,  public  utility  regulatory  poli- 
cies, transportation  management  and  plan- 
ning, education  and  training,  and  other  pro- 
grams that  affect  the  development  and  adop- 
tion of  energy  technologies; 

"(III)  employment  transition  programs  and 
policies  for  both  individuals  and  commu- 
nities affected  by  the  transition  to  new  en- 
ergy sources,  the  depletion  of  fossil  fuel  re- 
sources, or  other  related  economic  changes; 
and 

"(IV)  other  programs  that  the  State  or  re- 
gional consortium  considers  appropriate  to 
achieve  the  goals  and  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

"(ii)  A  proposal  for  evaluating  the  State's 
or  regional  consortium's  progress  towards 
achieving  the  goals  of  its  sustainable  energy 
transition  strategy,  including  the  quan- 
titative measures  of  to  be  employed  to 
evaluate  the  success  and  failure  of  specific 
programs  and  projects  undertaken  as  part  of 
the  strategy. 

"(3)  Consideration  of  costs.— In  develop- 
ing the  sustainable  energy  transition  strat- 
egy, the  State  or  regional  consortium  shall 
evaluate,  for  the  various  technological  op- 
tions considered,  their  life  cycle  costs  and 
the  costs  of  compliance  with  environmental, 
public  health,  and  other  relevant  laws  and 
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developed   and   submitted   by    the 

I  gency,  or  division  of  the  agency,  re- 

le  for  developing  State  energy  con- 

servati  }n  plans  pursuant  to  section  364. 

Citizens  energy  councils.— Each 
regional  consortium  that  prepares  a 
sustait^ble  energy  transition  strategy  shall 
establl  h  an  advisory  council  to  provide  op- 
portun  ties  during  the  preparation  of  its 
for  participation  by  representatives 
I  range  of  social,  economic,  and  corn- 
interests  affected  by  the  State's  or 
consortium's  sustainable  energy 
transition  strategy.  Council  members  may 
receive  financial  assistance  from  the  funds 
provide  d  under  this  section  only  for  travel 
and  nt  sonable  per  diem  expenses  incurred  in 
an  offl<  lal  capacity. 

"(d)  ,  luthorization.— There  are  authorized 
to  be  a  >propriated  such  sums  as  may  be  nec- 
essary fo  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion. 
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FOWLER  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  1627 

Mr.  jTOHNSTON  (for  Mr.  Fowler,  for 
himse  f,      Mr.      Hatfield,     and     Mr. 
CONRAp)    proposed    an    amendment    to 
S.  2166,  supra,  as  follows: 

93.  line  18.  insert  the  following 


P«e 


53  M. 


ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE  SOLAR  AS- 
SISTANCE FINANCING  ENTITY. 

rttocRAM.- The  Secretary  of  Housing 

Urpan  Development  shall  hereby  estab- 

"Solar   Assistance   Financing   En- 

r^ferred  to  as  "SAFE  ".  SAFE  shall  be 

the  provisions  in  the  Solar  Energy 

Efcergy    Conservation    Bank    Act    (12 

B03(a)). 

URPOSE.— The  purpose  of  SAFE  shall 
a|sist  in  the  financing  of  solar  and  re- 
energy  building  technology  applica- 
tl^ough  increased  loan  amortizations 
on-Federal   sources)  and  joint  ven- 
!  chools  and  hospitals  shall  be  consid- 
gible  for  loans  for  purposes  of  this 


UNDING. — Funding  pursuant  to  this 
be  administered  and  distributed 
one  of  the  following  agencies: 
i  tate  agencies,  or  divisions  of  State 
responsible    for    developing    the 
^ergy  conservation  plan  pursuant  to 
362  of  the  Energy  Policy  and  Con- 
Act  (42  U.S.C.  6322); 

government  offices  administered 
)epartment  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
;  or 

Agency  authorized  to  specifically 

the  purposes  of  this  section. 

Regulations.— Not    later    than    12 

after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 

>,  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 

Development  and  the  Secretary  of  Energy 


£  tate  I 


i  n 
o  It  I 


shall    issue    any    regulations    necessary    to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  section. 

"(e)  Appropriations.— For  purposes  of  this 
section,  there  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated not  to  exceed  $10  million  for  fiscal 
year  1993,  JIO  million  for  fiscal  year  1994.  and 
$10  million  for  fiscal  year  1995.". 


MURKOWSKI  AMENDMENT  NO.  1628 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  (for  Mr.  MURKOWSKi) 
proposed  an  amendment  to  the  bill  S. 
2166,  supra,  as  follows: 

SEC.  4304. 

On  page  58.  lines  15  through  16.  strike.  ", 
the  territories  of  the  United  States,  or  Can- 
ada" and  insert  "or  the  territories  of  the 
United  States". 

Background:  This  is  a  technical  amend- 
ment to  clarify  the  definition  of  "domestic" 
with  regard  to  the  alternative  fuels  provi- 
sions contained  within  Section  4304  of  S. 
2166. 


DOLE  AMENDMENT  NO.  1629 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  (for  Mr.  Dolk)  pro- 
posed an  amendment  to  the  bill  S.  2166, 
supra,  as  follows: 

On  page  93.  between  lines  15  and  16,  insert 
the  following  new  section: 

SEC.  9208.  RENEWABLE  ENERGY  RESEARCH. 

(a)  In  General.— Section  4  of  the  Renew- 
able Energy  and  Energy  Efficiency  and  Tech- 
nology Competitiveness  Act  of  1989  (42  U.S.C. 
12003)  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (a),  by  adding  at  the  end 
of  the  subsection  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

"(5)  RENEWABLE  ENERGY  RESEARCH  PRO- 
GRAM.—In  general,  the  goal  of  the  Renewable 
Energy  Research  Program  shall  be  to  ad- 
vance research  and  development  concerning 
the  production  of  ethanol.  Research,  develop- 
ment, and  demonstration  programs  under 
the  Renewable  Energy  Research  Program 
shall  include  programs  related  to  the  follow- 
ing topics  relating  to  the  production  of  etha- 
nol: 

"(A)  The  conversion  of  corn  fiber  to  etha- 
nol. 

"(B)  The  production  of  olefins  (including 
isobutylene)  from  biomass. 

"(C)  The  minimization  of  contamination  to 
improve  yields. 

"(D)  The  recovery  of  enzymes  and  yeasts. 

"(E)  The  improvement  of  distillation. 

"(F)  The  use  of  membrane  technology. 

"(G)  Value  added  uses  of  carbon  dioxide. 

"(H)  Chemical  production  from  corn  com- 
ponents. 

"(I)  The  minimization  of  by-products  that 
foul  processes  and  reduce  ethanol  yields. 

"(J)  Pretreatment  processes.";  and  (2)  in 
subsection  (c) — 

(A)  in  the  matter  preceding  paragraph  (1), 
by  inserting  "the  Renewable  Energy  Re- 
search Program"  after  "the  Ocean  Energy 
Systems  Program";  and 

(B)  in  paragraph  (3>— 

(i)  by  striking  "and"  at  the  end  of  subpara- 
graph (B); 

(ii)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (C)  and  inserting  "and";  and 

(ill)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  the  paragraph 
the  following  new  subparagraph: 

"(D)  not  to  exceed  $50,000,000  shall  be  avail- 
able for  the  Renewable  Energy  Research  Pro- 
gram.". 

(b)  PROGRAM  TRANSFER.— The  Secretary  is 
authorized  to  transfer  such  research,  devel- 
opment, and  demonstration  programs  from 
the  Biofuels  Energy   Systems  programs  as 


are  appropriate  to  the  Renewable  Energy  Re- 
search Program  established  under  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section. 


WALLOP  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  1630 

Mr.  WALLOP  (for  himself,  Mr.  Ford. 
Mr.  Craig,  Mr.  Byrd,  and  Mr.  McCON- 
NELL)  proposed  an  amendment  to  the 
bill  S.  2166,  supra,  as  follows: 

On  page  379,  after  lien  21,  add  the  following 
new  subtitle: 
Subtitle  C— Innovative  Technology  Transfer 

SEC.  14301.  INNOVATIVE  CLEAN  COAL  AND  RE- 
NEWABLE ENERGY  TECHNOLOGY 
TRANSFER  PROGRAM. 

(a)  In  General.— The  Secretary  shall,  in 
consultation  with  the  Clean  Coal  Technology 
Export  Coordinating  Council  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Renewable  Energy  Commerce  and 
Trade,  undertake  a  clean  coal  and  renewable 
energy  technology  transfer  program  designed 
to  encourage  the  utilization  of  United  States 
technologies  in  commercial  demonstration 
energy  technology  projects  to  be  proposed  by 
United  States  firms  in  host  nations. 

(b)  PURPOSE.- The  purpose  of  the  energy 
technology  transfer  program  under  this  sec- 
tion is  to — 

(1)  reduce  the  United  States  balance  of 
trade  deficit  through  the  export  of  United 
States  energy  technologies  and  techno- 
logical expertise; 

(2)  retain  jobs  in  the  United  States  through 
the  manufacturing  of  capital  goods  associ- 
ated with  new  energy  technology  projects  lo- 
cated in  other  nations; 

(3)  encourage  the  foreign  commerce  in,  and 
use  of.  commercially  available  United  States 
technologies  in  those  nations  that  have  de- 
termined a  need  to  construct  facilities  to 
provide  useful  energy  derived  from  coal  or 
renewable  energy  resources; 

(4)  develop  markets  for  United  States  tech- 
nologies and.  where  appropriate.  United 
States  coal  resources,  to  be  utilized  in  meet- 
ing the  energy  and  environmental  require- 
ments of  other  nations; 

(5)  better  ensure  that  United  States  par- 
ticipation in  energy-related  projects  in  other 
nations  includes— 

(A)  participation  by  United  States  fimns; 
and 

(B)  utilization  of  United  States  tech- 
nologies that  have  been  developed  or  dem- 
onstrated in  the  United  States  through  pub- 
licly or  privately  funded  demonstration  pro- 
grams; and 

(6)  provide  for  the  accelerated  demonstra- 
tion of  United  States  technologies  that  will 
serve  to  Introduce  into  other  nations  United 
States  technologies  that— 

(A)  use  coal  or  renewable  energy  resources 
in  a  cost-effective  and  environmentally  ac- 
ceptable manner;  and 

(B)  serve  to  ensure  the  introduction  of 
United  States  firms  and  expertise  in  those 
nations. 

(c)  IDENTIFICATION.— <1)  The  Secretary 
shall— 

(A)  after  consultation  with  the  Clean  Coal 
Technology  Export  Coordinating  Council  and 
the  Committee  on  Renewable  Energy  Com- 
merce and  Trade  regarding  the  data  and  in- 
formation obtained  by  the  Council  pursuant 
to  section  1409(e)  of  this  title,  identify  en- 
ergy technology  projects  that  may  be  devel- 
oped in  host  nations  that  would  be  can- 
didates for  the  application  of  a  clean  coal 
technology  or  a  renewable  energy  tech- 
nology; 

(B)  consult  with  appropriate  government 
officials  of  a  host  nation,  and,   as  appro- 


priate, with  representatives  of  non-United 
States  electric  utilities  or  other  non-United 
States  entities,  to  determine  the  interest  in 
and  support  for  an  energy  technology  project 
that  is  identified  under  subparagraph  (A). 

(2)  Within  240  days  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  and  subsequently  as  appro- 
priate, the  Secretary  shall  publish  in  the 
Federal  Register  and  the  Commerce  Business 
Daily  a  list  specifying  those  clean  coal  tech- 
nology or  renewable  energy  technology 
projects  identified  under  paragraph  (A) 
which,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Secretary, 
there  is  a  reasonable  likelihood  will  be  pro- 
posed under  the  authorities  provided  by  this 
section. 

(d)  Solicitations  for  Project  Propos- 
als.—(1)  Within  120  days  after  issuance  of 
the  list  In  subsection  (c)(2),  and  subsequently 
as  appropriate  thereafter,  the  Secretary 
shall  issue  a  request  for  proposals  from  Unit- 
ed States  firms  for  the  design,  construction, 
testing,  and  operation  of  the  energy  tech- 
nology project  or  projects  specified  on  such 
list  which  propose  to  utilize  a  United  States 
technology.  Such  request  for  proposals  shall 
enable  the  Secretary  to  accept  proposals  on 
a  continuous  basis  after  the  initial  publica- 
tion of  the  request  for  proposals. 

(2)  Requests  for  proposals  shall  include  the 
following  requirements: 

(A)  Unless  otherwise  herein  specified,  the 
request  for  proposals  shall  be  governed  by 
the  requirements  and  procedure  set  forth  in 
RFP  No.  DE-PS01-90FE62271  Clean  Coal 
Technology  IV  as  administered  by  the  De- 
partment of  Energy. 

(B)  The  host  nation  in  which  the  project  is 
to  be  located  shall  be  a  participant  in  the 
proposed  project  and  shall  agree  to  provide, 
in  combination  with  any  non-United  States 
entity  participant,  directly  or  indirectly,  at 
least  50  percent  of  the  cost  of  the  project  or 
such  greater  amount  as  may  be  warranted  by 
the  financial  circumstances  of  the  host  na- 
tion and  any  non-United  States  entity  par- 
ticipant, as  determined  by  the  Secretary. 

(C)  The  project  shall  utilize  a  United 
States  energy  technology  and,  where  appro- 
priate. United  States  coal  resources,  in 
meeting  the  applicable  energy  and  environ- 
mental requirements  of  the  host  nation. 

(D)  The  project  shall  be  proposed  by  and 
undertaken  with  a  United  States  firm,  al- 
though a  joint  venture  or  other  teaming  ar- 
rangement with  a  non-United  States  manu- 
facturer or  other  non-United  States  entity  is 
permissible. 

(E)  At  least  50  percent  of  the  cost  of  any 
equipment  furnished  in  connection  with  a 
energy  technology  project  authorized  under 
this  section  shall  be  attributable  to  the  com- 
ponents of  such  equipment  manufactured  in 
the  United  States.  In  determining  whether 
the  cost  of  United  States  components  equals 
to  exceeds  50  percent,  the  cost  of  assembly  of 
such  United  States  components  in  the  host 
nation  shall  not  be  considered  a  part  of  the 
cost  of  such  United  States  component. 

(e)  Selection  of  projects.— d)  The  Sec- 
retary, in  consultation  with  the  Clean  Coal 
Technology  Export  Coordinating  Council  or 
the  Committee  on  Renewable  Energy  Com- 
merce and  Trade,  may,  not  later  than  120 
days  after  receipt  of  proposals  in  response  to 
the  initial  solicitation  under  subsection  (d), 
select  at  least  two  proposals  for  negotiation 
of  cooperative  agreements  under  this  sec- 
tion. 

(2)  In  selection  a  proposal  and  in  negotiat- 
ing a  cooperative  agreement  under  this  sec- 
tion, the  Secretary  shall  consider— 

(A)  the  ability  of  the  United  States  firm,  in 
cooperation  with  the  host  nation,  to  under- 


take and  complete  the  proposed  commercial 
demonstration  project; 

(B)  the  degree  to  which  the  furnished 
equipment  to  be  included  in  the  energy  tech- 
nology project  is  manufactured  in  the  United 
States; 

(C)  the  long-term  technical  and  competi- 
tive viability  of  the  United  States  tech- 
nology, and  the  ability  of  the  United  States 
firm  to  compete  in  the  development  of  addi- 
tional energy  projects  using  such  technology 
in  the  host  nation  and  in  other  nations; 

(D)  the  extent  of  technical  and  financial 
involvement  of  the  host  nation  in  the  com- 
mercial demonstration  project; 

(E)  the  extent  to  which  the  proposed  en- 
ergy technology  project  meets  the  objectives 
stated  in  subsection  (b)  of  this  section;  and 

(F)  such  other  criteria  as  the  Secretary 
deems  appropriate. 

(3)  The  Secretary,  in  consultation  with  ap- 
propriate Federal  officials,  may  establish  eli- 
gibility criteria  for  host  nations. 

(f)  Cost-Sharing.— (1)  The  Secretary  may 
provide  financial  assistance  to  any  energy 
technology  project  for  which  a  cooperative 
agreement  is  entered  into  pursuant  to  this 
section.  Such  financial  assistance  may  be  in 
the  form  of  grants,  or  no  interest  or  low  in- 
terest loans. 

(2)(A)  Any  financial  assistance  under  this 
subsection  may  not  be  greater  than  50  per- 
cent of  the  total  costs  directly  and  specifi- 
cally related  to  any  energy  technology 
project  which  is  the  subject  of  a  cooperative 
agreement  under  this  section. 

(B)  Any  financial  assistance  provided 
under  this  section  shall  be  repayable  to  the 
United  States  if,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Sec- 
retary, such  repayment  will  not  jeopardize 
the  competitive  position  of  the  United 
States  firm  with  respect  to  the  energy  tech- 
nology utilized  and  technological  expertise 
associated  with  the  selected  project. 

(g)  Reports  to  Congress.— The  Secretary 
shall  report  annually  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources  of  the  Senate 
and  the  House  of  Representatives  on  the 
progress  being  made,  through  the  coopera- 
tive agreements  under  this  section,  to  intro- 
duce clean  coal  technologies  and  renewable 
energy  technologies  into  other  nations. 

(h)  Definitions.- For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  term— 

(1)  "host  nation"  means  that  foreign  coun- 
try which  is — 

(A)  the  participant  in  or  the  site  of  the 
proposed  clean  coal  technology  or  renewable 
energy  technology  project;  and 

(B)  classified  as  either— 

(i)  a  country  eligible  to  participate  in  de- 
velopment assistance  programs  of  the  Agen- 
cy for  International  Development  pursuant 
to  applicable  law  or  regulation;  or 

(ii)  a  category  II  or  category  III  country  as 
classified  under  the  guidelines  of  the  export 
credit  arrangement  of  the  Organization  for 
Economic  Cooperation  and  Development  fol- 
lowed by  the  Export-Import  Bank  of  the 
United  States. 

(2)  "United  States  firm"  means— 

(A)  an  individual  possessing  United  States 
citizenship; 

(B)  a  corporation  incorporated  under  the 
laws  of  the  United  States;  or 

(C)  a  joint  venture  or  partnership  orga- 
nized under  the  laws  of  the  United  States, 
each  participant  of  which  is  an  individual  or 
corporation  described  in  subparagraph  (A)  or 
(B). 

(3)  "United  States  energy  technology" 
means — 

(A)  a  clean  coal  technology  or  a  renewable 
energy  technology  that  is  determined  by  the 


Secretary  to  be  available  for  commercial  use 
but  not  widely  demonstrated  in  other  than 
the  United  States; 

(B)  a  technology  which  is  either  owned  (50 
percent  or  more)  by  a  United  States  firm,  li- 
censed to  a  United  States  firm  and  owned  by 
another  United  States  firm,  or  in  the  public 
domain;  and 

(C)  the  intellectual  property  embodied  in 
the  process  and  in  the  furnished  equipment 
being  demonstrated. 

SEC.  14302.  CONVENTIONAL  COAL  TECHNOLOGY 
TRANSFER. 

(a)  If  the  Clean  Coal  Technology  Export 
Coordinating  Council  determines  that  a 
United  States  conventional  coal  technology 
would  constitute  a  substantial  improvement 
in  efficiency,  costs,  and  environmental  per- 
formance relative  to  the  energy  technology 
being  used  in  a  less  developed  country  with 
significant  indigenous  coal  resources,  such 
technology  shall,  for  purposes  of  sections 
14109  and  14301,  be  considered  a  clean  coal 
technology.  In  the  case  of  combustion  tech- 
nologies, only  the  retrofit,  repowering,  or  re- 
placement of  a  conventional  technology 
shall  constitute  a  substantial  improvement 
for  purposes  of  this  section. 

(b)  In  carrying  out  this  subtitle,  the  Coun- 
cil shall  give  highest  priority  to  promoting 
the  most  environmentally  sound  and  energy 
efficient  technologies. 


CONRAD  AMENDMENT  NO.  1631 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  (for  Mr.  CONRAD) 
proposed  an  amendment  to  the  bill  S. 
2166,  supra,  as  follows: 

On  page  89.  line  16.  amend  section  5203  by 
deleting  "(13)  and  (14)"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "(14)  and  (15)". 

On  page  89,  line  17.  amend  section  5203  by 
inserting  "and  (13)"  after  "(12)". 

On  page  89.  line  22.  amend  section  5203  by 
inserting  a  new  paragraph  (13)  as  follows: 

"(13)  programs  to  facilitate  and  encourage 
the  voluntary  use  of  renewable  energy  tech- 
nologies for  eligible  participants  in  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  programs  including  the 
Rural  Electrification  Administration  and  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration;". 


METZENBAUM  AMENDMENT  NO. 
1632 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  (for  Mr.  Metzen- 
BAUM)  proposed  an  amendment  to  the 
bill  S.  2166,  supra,  as  follows: 

On  page  295,  beginning  on  line  23.  strike 
"not"  and  all  that  follows  through  line  25 
and  insert  "be  legal  If  the  procompetitive  ef- 
fects outweigh  the  anticompetitive  effects.". 

On  page  296.  strike  lines  1  through  6  in 
their  entirety. 


EXON  AMENDMENT  NO.  1633 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  (for  Mr.  ExoN)  pro- 
posed an  amendment  to  the  bill  S.  2166, 
supra,  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill,  add 
the  following: 
SEC.    .NRCFcea. 

It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that— 

(1)  the  provisions  of  the  Omnibus  Budget 
Reconciliation  Act  of  1990  (Public  Law  101- 
508.  section  6101)  that  require  the  Nuclear 
Regulatory  Commission  to  recover  essen- 
tially 100  percent  of  its  budget  authority 
through  the  imposition  of  fees  may  have 
caused  an  unfair  burden  to  be  imposed  on 
certain  NRC  licensees;  and 
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JOmtSTON  AMENDMENT  NO.  1634 
rOHNSTON  proposed  an  amend- 
the  bill  S.  2166.  supra,  as  fol- 
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388,  line  2.  beginning  with    'Pro- 
ike  all  through  line  U  and  insert  in 
the  following:   "Provided.  That 
commission  shall  have  no  author- 
etermine  the  reasonableness  of  the 
e  rate  or  charge  (and  the  terms  and 
s  thereof):  Provided  further.  That  at 
of  a  utility  which  has  been  of- 
sale  of  electric  energy  at  wholesale 
exempt  wholesale  generator,   any 
mmission  with  jurisdiction  over  the 
of  such  utility  shall  commit  to 
disallow  recovery  of  costs  attrib- 
o  the  utility's  proposed  action  with 
3  the  offer  in  advance  of  the  effective 
he  action,  except  that  the  State  may 
terms  or  conditions  as  a  condition  of 
as  it  deems  appropriate.  The 
f  the  State  commission  in  allowing 
or  conditionally  allowing  cost 
shall    be   binding   (subject   to   the 
conditions,  if  any  of  such  cost  re- 
for  purposes  of  the  inclusion  of  costs 
rates,  except  that  such  commission 
be  bound  to  the  extent  there  is  new 
which  the  State  commission  be- 
relevant  and  material  to  such  cost 
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NIC  :LES  amendment  no.  1635 


JOHNSTON    (for    Mr.    NICKLES) 
d  an  amendment  to  the  bill  S. 
as  follows: 
394.  between  lines  14  and  15,  insert: 
5109.   That   Public   Law  99-186,  99th 
99  Stat.  1180,  as  amended  by  Public 
99th  Congress,  100  Stat.  3087,  be 
to  read  as  follows: 
1.  Notwithstanding  section  11(b)(1) 
'ublic  Utility  Holding  Company  Act 
company  registered  under  said  Act, 
isidiary  company  of  such  registered 
may  acquire  or  retain,  in  any  geo- 
area.  an  interest  in  any  qualifying 
facilities  and  qualifying  small 
pj-oductlon  facilities  as  defined  pursu- 
Public  Utility  Regulatory  Policy 
and  shall  qualify  for  any  exemp- 
ting to  the  Public  Utility  Holding 
Act  prescribed  pursuant  to  section 
Public  Utility  Regulatory  Policies 


Nothing  herein  shall  be  construed 
the  applicability  of  section  3(17)(C) 
3(18)(B)  of  the  Federal  Power  Act 
)rovision  of  the  Public  Utility  Hold- 
Act,  other  than  section  11(b)(1), 
.cquisition  or  retention  of  any  such 
by  any  such  company. 


CHV  FEE  AMENDMENT  NO.  1636 
OHNSTON  (for  Mr.  Chafee)  pro- 
n  amendment  to  the  bill  S.  2166, 
IS  follows: 

5303,    subsection    (a),    line    12    is 

by  inserting  after  the  word  "per- 

following:  "reconnaissance  level". 


Section  5303,  subsection  (a),  line  18  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  the  word  "Re- 
sources" the  following:  "and  the  Committee 
on  Environment  and  Public  Works". 

Section  5303,  subsection  (a),  Paragraph  (4) 
is  amended  by  inserting  after  the  word 
"costs"  the  following:  "and  the  economic 
and  environmental  consequences". 


DOLE  AMENDMENT  NO.  1637 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  (for  Mr.  DOLE)  pro- 
posed an  amendment  to  the  bill  S.  2166, 
supra,  as  follows: 

On  page  344,  after  line  18.  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

SEC.    I31XX    DOMESTIC   OIL   SUPPLY   ENHANCE- 
MENT. 

(a)  Program.— (a)  The  Secretary  shall 
carry  out  programs  of  research,  development 
and  demonstration  to  increase  the  recover- 
able crude  oil  resource  base  including,  but 
not  limited  to,  programs  in  the  following 
areas — 

(1)  maintenance  of  the  production  of  crude 
oil  from  stripper  well  property; 

(2)  enhanced  recovery  of  crude  oil  from 
conventional  resources;  and 

(3)  economic  recovery  of  unconventional 
domestic  oil  resources. 

(b)  COOPERATIVE  AGREEMENTS.— The  Sec- 
retary shall  solicit  proposals  and  may  enter 
into  cooperative  agreements  under  this  sec- 
tion. 

(c)  Cost-Sharing.— (1)  The  Secretary  shall 
require  at  least  50  per  centum  of  the  costs  di- 
rectly and  specifically  related  to  any  dem- 
onstration project  under  subsections  (a)(2) 
and  (3).  including  cash,  personal  services, 
equipment,  and  other  resources,  to  be  pro- 
vided from  non-federal  sources. 

(d)  The  Secretary  may  reduce  the  amount 
of  costs  required  to  be  provided  by  any  non- 
Federal  person  under  paragraph  (1)  upon  ap- 
plication if  the  Secretary  determines  that 
the  reduction  is  necessary  and  appropriate 
considering  the  technological  risks  involved 
in  the  project  and  is  necessary  to  meet  the 
objectives  of  this  section. 

(e)  Authorization.— There  is  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  nec- 
essary and  appropriate  considering  the  tech- 
nological risks  involved  in  the  project  and  is 
necessary  to  meet  the  objectives  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

(f)  For  the_  purpose  of  this  section,  the 
term — 

(1)  "stripper  well  property"  means  any 
well  located  in  the  United  States  which  pro- 
duces any  average  of  15  or  less  barrels  of 
crude  oil  per  production  day. 

On  page  397.  after  line  20,  insert  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection: 

(d)(1)  If  the  President  finds  that  declines  in 
the  production  of  oil  from  domestic  re- 
sources pose  a  threat  to  national  energy  se- 
curity, the  President  may  direct  the  Sec- 
retary of  Energy  to  acquire  oil  from  domes- 
tic production  of  stripper  well  properties  for 
storage  in  the  Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve 
or  the  Defense  Petroleum  Inventory.  Except 
as  provided  in  paragraph  (d)(2),  the  Secretary 
may  set  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he 
deems  necessary  for  such  acquisition. 

(2)  Crude  oil  purchased  by  the  Secretary 
pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be  by  competi- 
tive bid.  The  price  paid  by  the  Secretary 
shall  take  into  account  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion including  costs  of  reservoir  and  well 
maintenance. 

(3)  The  President  may  also  direct  the  Sec- 
retai-y  of  the  Interior  to  take  such  actions  as 
are  within  his  power  to  provide  incentives 
for  conservation  of  the  oil  production  from 
stripper  wells  located  upon  the  public  lands. 


(3)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section,  the 
term— 

(1)  "domestic  production"  means  any  crude 
oil  produced  in  the  United  States  by  any  per- 
son; and 

(2)  "stripper  well  property"  means  any 
well  located  in  the  United  States  which  pro- 
duces any  average  of  15  or  less  barrels  of 
crude  oil  per  production  day. 


February  18,  1992 
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KERRY  AMENDMENT  NO.  1638 
Mr.  JOHNSTON  (for  Mr.  Kerry)  pro- 
posed an  amendment  to  the  bill  S.  2166, 
supra,  as  follows: 

OUTER  CONTINENTAL  SHELF 
(1)  Strike  sections  12101  and  12102  of  S.  2166 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
Subtitle  A— Coastal  Communities  Impact 
Assistance 

SEC.  12101.  DEFINITIONS. 

For  purposes  of  this  subtitle  only,  the 
term— 

(1)  "coastline"  has  the  same  meaning  that 
it  has  in  the  Submerged  Lands  Act  (43  U.S.C. 
1301  et  seq.); 

(2)  "county"  means  a  unit  of  general  gov- 
ernment constituting  the  local  jurisdiction 
immediately  below  the  level  of  State  govern- 
ment. This  term  includes,  but  is  not  limited 
to,  counties,  parishes,  villages  and  tribal 
governments  which  function  in  lieu  of  and 
are  not  within  a  county,  and  in  Alaska,  bor- 
ough governments.  If  State  law  recognizes 
an  entity  of  general  government  that  func- 
tions in  lieu  of  and  is  not  within  a  county, 
the  Secretary  may  recognize  such  other  enti- 
ties of  general  government  as  counties: 

(3)  "coastal  State"  means  any  State  of  the 
United  States  bordering  on  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  the  Pacific  Ocean,  the  Arctic  Ocean, 
the  Bering  Sea  or  the  gulf  of  Mexico; 

(4)  "distance"  means  minimum  great  circle 
distance,  measured  in  statute  miles; 

(5)  "leased  tract"  means  a  tract,  leased 
under  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act 
for  the  purpose  of  drilling  for,  developing  and 
producing  oil  and  natural  gas  resources, 
which  is  a  unit  consisting  of  either  a  block, 
a  portion  of  a  block,  a  combination  of  blocks 
and/or  portions  of  blocks,  as  specified  in  the 
lease,  and  as  depicted  on  an  Outer  Continen- 
tal Shelf  Official  Protraction  Diagram; 

(6)  "new  revenues"  means  monies  received 
by  the  United  States  as  royalties  (including 
payments  for  royalty  taken  in  kind  and  sold 
pursuant  to  section  27  of  the  Outer  Continen- 
tal Shelf  Lands  Act  (43  U.S.C.  1353)).  net 
profit  share  payments,  and  related  late-pay- 
ment interest  from  natural  gas  and  oil  leases 
issued  pursuant  to  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  Lands  Act,  but  only  from  leased  tracts 
from  which  such  revenues  are  first  received 
by  the  United  States  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act; 

(7)  "Outer  Continental  Shelf"  means  all 
submerged  lands  lying  seaward  and  outside 
of  the  area  of  "lands  beneath  navigable  wa- 
ters" as  defined  in  section  2(a)  of  the  Sub- 
merged Lands  Act  (43  U.S.C.  1301(a)),  and  of 
which  the  subsoil  and  seabed  are  subject  to 
the  jurisdiction  and  control  of  the  United 
States;  and 

(8)  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  or  the  Secretary's  designee. 

SEC.  12102.  IMPACT  ASSISTANCE  FORMULA  AND 
PAYMENTS. 

(a)  There  is  established  a  fund  in  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States,  which  shall 
be  known  as  the  "Coastal  Communities  Im- 
pact Assistance  Fund"  (hereinafter  referred 
to  in  this  section  as  "the  fund"). 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  in- 
vest excess  monies  in  the  fund,  at  the  re- 


quest of  the  Secretary,  in  public  debt  securi- 
ties with  maturities  suitable  to  the  needs  of 
the  fund,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary, 
and  bearing  interest  at  rates  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  taking  into 
consideration  current  market  yields  on  out- 
standing marketable  obligations  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  of  comparable  maturity. 

(c)  Notwithstanding  section  9  of  the  Outer 
ContinenUl  Shelf  Lands  Act  (43  U.S.C.  1338), 
amounts  in  the  fund,  together  with  interest 
earned  from  investment  thereof,  shall  be 
paid  at  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  as  fol- 
lows: 

(1)  The  fund  shall  consist  of  amounts  de- 
posited in  the  fund  from  new  revenues  re- 
ceived beginning  with  October  1.  1992,  rep- 
resenting the  amounts  determined  to  be  allo- 
cable to  eligible  coastal  States  and  eligible 
counties  pursuant  to  the  formula  contained 
in  this  section. 

(2)  The  Secretary  shall  determine  the  new 
revenues  from  any  leased  tract  or  portion  of 
a  leased  tract  lying  seaward  of  the  zone  de- 
fined and  governed  by  section  8(g)  of  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act,  (43 
U.S.C.  1337(g)).  the  geographic  center  of 
which  lies  within  a  distance  of  200  miles  from 
any  part  of  the  coastline  of  any  coastal 
State  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  an  "eligible 
coastal  State"). 

(3)  The  Secretary  shall  determine  the  allo- 
cable share  of  new  revenues  determined 
under  paragraph  (2)  by  multiplying  such  rev- 
enues by  12.5  percent. 

(4)  The  Secretary  shall  determine  the  por- 
tion of  the  allocable  share  of  new  revenues 
attributable  to  each  eligible  coastal  State 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "eligible 
coastal  State's  attributable  share")  based  on 
a  fraction  which  is  inversely  proportional  to 
the  distance  between  the  nearest  point  on 
the  coastline  of  the  eligible  coastal  State 
and  the  geographic  center  of  the  leased  tract 
or  portion  of  the  leased  tract  (to  the  nearest 
whole  mile).  Further,  the  ratio  of  an  eligible 
State's  attributable  share  to  any  other  eligi- 
ble State's  attributable  share  shall  be  equal 
to  the  inverse  of  the  ratio  of  the  distances 
between  the  geographic  center  of  the  leased 
tract  or  portion  of  the  leased  tract  and  the 
coastlines  of  the  respective  eligible  coastal 
States.  The  sum  of  the  eligible  coastal 
States'  attributable  shares  shall  be  equal  to 
the  allocable  share  of  new  revenues  deter- 
mined under  paragraph  (3). 

(5)  Subject  to  appropriation,  the  Secretary 
shall  pay  from  the  fund  50  percent  of  the  eli- 
gible coastal  States'  attributable  share,  to- 
gether with  the  portion  of  interest  earned 
from  investment  of  the  fund  which  cor- 
responds to  that  amount,  to  that  State. 

(6)  Within  60  days  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
the  Governor  of  each  eligible  coastal  State 
shall  provide  the  Secretary  with  a  list  of  all 
counties,,  as  defined  herein,  that  are  to  be 
considered  for  eligibility  to  receive  impact 
assistance  payments.  This  list  must  include 
all  counties  with  borders  along  the  State's 
coastline  and  may  also  include  counties 
which  are  at  the  closest  point  no  more  than 
60  miles  from  the  State's  coastline  and  which 
are  certified  by  the  Governor  to  have  signifi- 
cant impacts  from  Outer  Continental  Shelf- 
related  activities.  For  any  such  county  that 
does  not  have  a  border  along  the  coastline, 
the  Governor  shall  designate  a  point  on  the 
coastline  of  the  nearest  county  that  does 
have  a  border  along  the  coastline  to  serve  as 
the  former  county's  coastline  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section.  The  Governor  of  any  el- 
igible coastal  State  may  modify  this  list 
whenever  significant  changes  in  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf  activities  require  a  change, 
but  no  more  frequently  than  once  each  year. 


(7)  The  Secretary  shall  determine,  for  each 
county  within  the  eligible  coastal  State 
identified  by  the  Governor  according  to  para- 
graph (6)  for  which  any  part  of  the  county's 
coastline  lies  within  a  distance  of  200  miles 
of  the  geographic  center  of  the  leased  tract 
or  portion  of  the  leased  tract  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  an  "eligible  county"),  50  percent 
of  the  eligible  coastal  State's  attributable 
share  which  is  attributable  to  such  county 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "eligible  coun- 
ty's attributable  share")  based  on  a  fraction 
which  is  invereely  proportional  to  the  dis- 
tance between  the  nearest  point  on  the 
coastline  of  the  eligible  county  and  the  geo- 
graphic center  of  the  leased  tract  or  portion 
of  the  leased  tract  (to  the  nearest  whole 
mile).  Further,  the  ratio  of  a  any  eligible 
county's  attributable  share  to  any  other  eli- 
gible county's  attributable  share  shall  be 
equal  to  the  inverse  of  the  ratio  of  the  dis- 
tances between  the  geographic  center  of  the 
leased  tract  or  portion  of  the  leased  tract 
and  the  coastlines  of  the  respective  eligible 
counties.  The  sum  of  the  eligible  counties' 
attributable  share  for  all  eligible  counties 
within  each  State  shall  be  equal  to  50  per- 
cent of  the  eligible  coastal  State's  attrib- 
utable share  determined  under  paragraph  (4). 

(8)  Subject  to  appropriation,  the  Secretary 
shall  pay  from  the  fund  the  eligible  county's 
attributable  share,  together  with  the  portion 
of  interest  earned  from  investment  of  the 
fund  with  corresponds  to  that  amount,  to  the 
county. 

(9)  Payments  to  eligible  coastal  States  and 
eligible  counties  under  this  section  shall  be 
made  not  later  than  December  31  of  each 
year  from  new  revenues  received  and  inter- 
ests earned  thereon  during  the  immediately 
preceding  fiscal  year,  but  not  earlier  than 
one  year  following  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

(10)  The  remainder  of  new  revenues  and  in- 
terest earned  in  the  fund  not  paid  to  an  eligi- 
ble county  under  this  section  shall  be  dis- 
posed of  according  to  the  law  otherwise  ap- 
plicable to  receipts  from  leases  on  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf. 

(11)  The  total  amount  in  the  fund  shall  not 
exceed  $300,000,000  during  any  fiscal  year. 

SEC.  I2I03.  USES  OF  FUNDS. 

Funds  received  pursuant  to  this  subtitle 
shall  be  used  by  the  eligible  coastal  States 
and  eligible  counties  for— 

(a)  projects  and  activities  and  tiiat  protect 
or  enhance  air  quality,  water  quality,  fish 
and  wildlife,  wetlands,  or  other  coastal  re- 
sources; 

(b)  other  activities  of  such  State  or  coun- 
ty, authorized  by  the  Coastal  Zone  Manage- 
ment Act  of  1972  (16  U.S.C.  1451  et  seq.).  the 
provisions  of  subtitle  B  of  title  IV  of  the  Oil 
Pollution  Act  of  1990  (104  Stat.  523),  or  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  ('33 
U.S.C.  1251  et  seq.);  and 

(c)  administrative  costs  of  complying  with 
the  provisions  of  this  subtitle,  including  the 
costs  associated  with  the  audit  required  by 
section  12105. 

SEC.   12104.   OBLIGATIONS  OF   ELIGIBLE   COUN- 
TIES AND  STATES. 

(a)  Project  Submission.— Prior  to  the  re- 
ceipt of  funds  pursuant  to  this  subtitle  for 
any  fiscal  year,  an  eligible  county  must  sub- 
mit to  the  Governor  of  the  State  in  which  it 
is  located  a  plan  setting  forth  the  projects 
and  activities  for  which  the  eligible  county 
proposes  to  expend  such  funds.  Such  plan 
shall  state  the  amounts  proposed  to  be  ex- 
pended for  each  project  or  activity  during 
the  upcoming  fiscal  year. 

(b)  Project  Approval.- Prior  to  the  pay- 
ment of  funds  pursuant  to  this  subtitle  to 


any  eligible  county  for  any  fiscal  year,  the 
Governor  must  approve  the  plan  submitted 
by  the  eligible  county  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (a)  and  notify  the  Secretary  of  such 
approval.  State  approval  of  any  such  plan 
shall  be  consistent  with  any  State  wetlands 
plan,  habitat  plan,  or  environmental  restora- 
tion plan  in  effect  in  such  State  and  with  all 
applicable  State  and  Federal  law.  In  the 
event  that  the  Governor  disapproves  any 
such  plan,  the  funds  that  would  otherwise  be 
paid  to  the  eligible  county  shall  be  placed  in 
escrow  by  the  Secretary  pending  modifica- 
tion and  approval  of  such  plan,  notwith- 
standing the  provisions  of  section 
12102(c)(10),  at  which  time  such  funds  to- 
gether with  interests  thereon  shall  be  paid  to 
the  eligible  county. 

(c)  Certification.— No  later  than  60  days 
after  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  any  eligible 
county  receiving  funds  under  this  subtitle 
must  certify  to  the  Governor:  (1)  the  amount 
of  such  funds  expended  by  the  county  during 
the  previous  fiscal  year;  (2)  the  amounts  ex- 
pended on  each  project  or  activity;  and  (3) 
the  status  of  each  project  or  activity. 

SEC.  12105.  AUDIT. 

(a)  Requirement  for  Audit.— Under  regu- 
lations promulgated  by  the  Secretary,  any 
coastal  State  that  receives  payments  under 
section  12102  shall,  for  each  fiscal  year  that 
it  receives  payments,  provide  that  amounts 
received  thereunder,  including  amounts  paid 
to  eligible  counties  of  such  State  under  sec- 
tion 12102,  be  subject  to  audit  in  accordance 
with  chapter  75  of  title  31,  United  States 
Code.  The  audit  shall  be  submitted  to  the 
Secretary. 

(b)  Contents  of  Audit.— Elach  audit  sub- 
mitted by  a  State  under  sut>section  (a) 
shall— 

(1)  contain  a  statement  of  all  amounts  paid 
under  section  12102  to  such  State  for  the  fis- 
cal year; 

(2)  include  a  statement  of  all  amounts  paid 
to  eligible  counties  of  such  State  pursuant  to 
section  12102. 

(c)  Preliminary  Determination  by  Sec- 
retary.—<l)  After  receiving  a  State's  report 
under  this  section,  the  Secretary  shall  make 
a  preliminary  evaluation  of  each  audit  sub- 
mitted pursuant  to  this  section,  and  deter- 
mine whether  any  portion  of  the  amounts  re- 
ceived has  not  been  used  as  required  by  this 
subtitle.  The  Secretary  shall  publish  notice 
of  such  determination  in  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister. 

(2)  If  the  Secretary  determines  under  para- 
graph (1)  that  any  portion  of  the  amounts  re- 
ceived under  section  12102  has  been  misused, 
the  Secretary  may  suspend,  and  place  in  es- 
crow, an  amount  from  any  future  payment 
due  to  the  coastal  State  or  eligible  county 
charged  with  misusing  the  amounts  under 
section  12102  which  is  equivalent  to  the 
amount  misused,  pending  a  final  determina- 
tion pursuant  to  subsection  (d). 

(d)  Final  Determination  by  Secretary.— 
If  the  Secretary,  after  providing  a  State  or 
eligible  county  with  an  opportunity  for  a 
hearing,  makes  a  final  determination  that 
any  portion  of  the  amounts  paid  to  such 
State  or  eligible  county  under  section  12102 
was  not  used  as  required  by  this  subtitle,  the 
Secretary  shall— 

(1)  provide  in  writing  to  the  State  or  eligi- 
ble county  that  misused  the  funds  the  rea- 
sons for  the  determination  and  the  exact 
amount  that  was  misused;  and 

(2)  take  appropriate  action  to  recover  an 
amount  from  the  State  or  eligible  county 
that  misused  the  funds  equal  to  that  deter- 
mined to  have  been  misused,  including  the 
withholding  of  such  amount  from  that  State 
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DEFINrnON& 

purposes  of  this  subtitle  only,  the 
definitions  apply: 

ock  Grant"   means  a  Coastal   Re- 
Snhancement  Block  Gi'ant  described 
12203(a); 

State"  means  any  State  of  the 
States    bordering    on    the    Atlantic 
Pacific  Ocean,  the  Arctic  Ocean. 
Sea  or  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  if  such 
a  coastal  zone  management  pro- 
pfcroved  by  the  Secretary; 
cental  zone  management  program  ap- 
the  Secretary"  means- 
coastal  zone  management  program 
i  pproved  by  the  Secretary  under  sec- 
)f  the  Coastal  Zone  Management  Act 

U.S.C.  1455);  or 
coastal  zone  management  program 
)eing  developed  by  a  coastal  State, 
re^ct  to  which  the  Secretary  deter- 
no  more  than  2  fiscal  years  for 
Block  Grant  is  awarded)  that  such 
making  satisfactory  progress  toward 
dev^opment  of  a  program  approvable  by 
under  section  306  of  the  Coast- 
Management  Act  of  1972  (16  U.S.C. 
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ejiergy    facilities"    has   the   meaning 
term  under  the  Coastal  Zone  Man- 
Act  of  1972  (16  U.S.C.  1451  et  seq.); 
Enhancement  Fund"  means  the  Coast- 
Enhancement  Fund  established 
to  this  subtitle; 

tract"  means  a  tract,   leased 

Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act 

I^rpose  of  drilling  for,  developing  and 

oil    and    natural    gas    resources, 

a  unit  consisting  of  either  a  block, 

of  a  block,  a  combination  of  blocks 

ons  of  blocks,  as  specified  in  the 

as  depicted  on  an  Outer  Continen- 

Official  Protraction  Diagram; 

l(Jcal  government"   has  the  meaning 

term   in   section   304(11)  of  the 

Zone  Management  Act  of  1972  (16 

ID)  and,  with  respect  to  the  State 

the  term  includes  unincorporated 

including  Alaska  Native  Vil- 
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revenues"  means  monies  from  any 
or  portion  of  a  leased  tract  lying 


seaward  of  the  zone  defined  and  governed  by 
section  8(g)  of  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
Lands  Act  (43  U.S.C.  1337  (g)),  the  geographic 
center  of  which  lies  within  a  distance  of  200 
miles  from  any  part  of  the  coastline  of  any 
coastal  State  and  received  by  the  United 
States  as  royalties  (including  payments  for 
royalty  taken  in  kind  and  sold  pursuant  to  43 
U.S.C.  1353),  net  profit  share  payments,  and 
related  late-payment  interest  from  natural 
gas  and  oil  leases  issued  pursuant  to  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act,  but  only 
from  leased  tracts  from  which  such  revenues 
are  first  received  by  the  United  States  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act; 

(9)  "proportionately"  means  in  the  same 
ratio  as  Block  Grants  would  be  apportioned 
among  the  coastal  States  if  only  on  the  basis 
of  the  formula  established  under  section 
12203(d)  of  this  subtitle;  and 

(10)  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  or  the  Secretary's  designee. 

SEC.  I220e.  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  FUND. 

There  is  established  in  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  a  fund  to  be  known  as  the 
Coastal  Resources  Enhancement  Fund  com- 
posed of  4  percent  of  new  revenues.  The  En- 
hancement Fund  shall  not  exceed  $100,000,000 
during  any  fiscal  year. 

SEC.  12203.  (a)  BLOCK  GRANTS  TO  STATES. 

Subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  section, 
for  fiscal  year  19^  and  for  each  subsequent 
fiscal  year,  the  Secretary  shall  award  to 
each  coastal  State  a  Coastal  Resources  En- 
hancement Block  Grant  from  the  monies 
paid  into  the  Enhancement  Fund.  The  Block 
Grant  shall  include  the  amounts  separately 
paid  by  the  Secretary  to  the  local  govern- 
ments of  such  State  under  section  12205. 

(b)  Allocation  Report.— d)  No  coastal 
State  may  receive  a  Block  Grant  for  a  fiscal 
year  unless  such  State  has  submitted  to  the 
Secretary  a  report  for  such  fiscal  year  that — 

(A)  specifies  the  proposed  allocation  by 
such  State  of  the  Block  Grant  among  the  ac- 
tivities specified  in  paragraphs  (1)  through 
(4)  of  section  12204; 

(B)  prescribes  the  allocation  of  the  local 
government  portion  of  the  Block  Grant  to 
specified  local  governments,  for  separate 
payment  by  the  Secretary  as  provided  in  sec- 
tion 12205;  and 

(C)  describes  each  proposed  activity  receiv- 
ing funds  provided  by  the  Block  Grant  and 
the  amounts  proposed  to  be  expended  for 
each  activity. 

(2)  In  order  to  be  eligible  for  a  Block  Grant 
and  before  submitting  the  report  required 
under  paragraph  (1),  each  coastal  State  shall 
provide  opportunities  for  the  public  to  re- 
view and  comment  on  the  report  and  shall 
hold  at  least  one  public  hearing  on  such  re- 
port at  a  site  in  the  State  convenient  for  en- 
couraging maximum  public  participation. 

(c)  State  Trust  Fund.— No  amount  of  a 
Block  Grant  shall  be  paid  from  the  Enhance- 
ment Fund  to  a  coastal  State  until  the  State 
has  established  a  trust  fund  for  the  receipt  of 
the  portion  of  such  Grant  that  is  paid  di- 
rectly to  the  State. 

(d)  Formula.— The  amount  of  each  Block 
Grant  awarded  under  subsection  (a)  shall  be 
determined  by  the  Secretary  under  a  formula 
established  by  the  Secretary  which  gives  the 
following  weighted  consideration  to  each  of 
the  following  criteria: 

(1)  A  weight  of  50  percent  shall  be  given  to 
the  number,  location,  and  impact  of  the  en- 
ergy facilities  located  within  the  coastal 
zone  of  each  State  during  the  fiscal  year  im- 
mediately preceding  the  fiscal  year  for  which 
the  grant  is  to  be  awarded; 

(2)  A  weight  of  25  percent  shall  be  given  on 
the  basis  of  shoreline  mileage;  and 


(3)  A  weight  of  25  percent  shall  be  given  on 
the  basis  of  coastal  population. 

(e)  Minimum  Grant  Levels.— (1)  A  coastal 
State  shall  receive  not  less  than  1.62  percent 
of  the  total  amount  available  for  Block 
Grants  under  this  section  during  any  fiscal 
year. 

(2)  If,  after  the  calculations  required  under 
subsection  (d),  any  coastal  State  Is  to  re- 
ceive a  Block  Grant  that  is  less  than  the 
minimum  grant  level  established  under  para- 
graph (1),  the  Secretary  shall  increase  such 
State's  Block  Grant  to  the  minimum  level. 
Amounts  necessary  to  make  such  increases 
shall  be  derived  by  reducing  proportionately 
the  Block  Grant  of  each  State  which,  as  de- 
termined under  subsection  (d),  exceeds  the 
minimum  level  under  paragraph  (1). 

(f)  Maximum  Grant  Levels.— If,  after  the 
calculations  required  under  subsections  (d) 
and  (e),  any  coastal  State  would  receive  a 
Block  Grant  which  is  greater  than  8  percent 
of  the  funds  appropriated  under  this  section, 
the  Secretary  shall  reduce  such  State's 
Block  Grant  to  8  percent.  The  amounts  re- 
sulting from  such  reduction  shall  be  reallo- 
cated proportionately  among  States  receiv- 
ing less  than  8  percent  so  such  funds  are 
more  than  the  minimum  grant  levels  under 
subsection  (e). 

(g)  Use  of  Fund.— As  provided  in  advance 
by  appropriation  Acts,  the  Secretary  shall 
use  the  total  amount  of  any  amounts  depos- 
ited in  the  Enhancement  Fund  during  each 
fiscal  year  to  carry  out  the  proposes  of,  and 
in  accordance  with,  this  section. 

SEC.    122M.    REQUIREMENTS    ON    THE    USE    OF 
BLOCK  GRANTS 

(a)  Block  Grants  awarded  to  a  State  under 
section  12203(a),  including  the  portion  sepa- 
rately distributed  to  such  State's  local  gov- 
ernments under  section  12205,  shall  be  used 
only  for  one  or  more  of  the  following  activi- 
ties: 

(1)  Amelioration  of  any  adverse  environ- 
mental impacts  that  result  from  the  siting, 
construction,  expansion,  or  operation  of  en- 
ergy facilities; 

(2)  Administrative  costs  such  State  or  a 
local  government  of  such  State  incurs  in  the 
energy  leasing  and  energy  permitting  proc- 
ess under  any  applicable  law.  including  but 
not  limited  to  the  Coastal  Zone  Management 
Act  of  1972  (16  U.S.C.  1451  et  seq.)  and  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act  (43  U.S.C. 
1331  etseq.); 

(3)  Other  activities  of  such  State,  or  a  local 
government  of  such  State,  authorized  by  the 
Coastal  Zone  Management  Act  of  1972  (16 
U.S.C.  1451  et  seq.),  the  provisions  of  subtitle 
B  of  title  IV  of  the  Oil  Pollution  Act  of  1990 
(104  Stat.  523),  or  the  Federal  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Act  (33  U.S.C.  1251  et  seq.);  and 

(4)  Projects  and  activities  that  protect  or 
enhance  air  quality,  water  quality,  fish  and 
wildlife,  wetlands,  or  other  coastal  re- 
sources. 

SEC.  12205. 

(a)  Local  governments.— The  report  sub- 
mitted by  each  coastal  State  under  section 
12203(b)  shall  prescribe  an  allocation  among 
its  local  governments  of  not  less  than  one- 
third  of  each  Block  Grant  proposed  to  be 
awarded  to  such  State. 

(b)  Separate  Distribution.— The  portion 
of  a  State's  Block  Grant  that  the  State  pre- 
scribes for  allocation  to  specific  local  gov- 
ernments shall  be  paid  by  the  Secretary  di- 
rectly to  each  such  local  government. 

SEC.  12206.  AUDIT. 

(a)  Requirement  for  Audit.— Under  regu- 
lations promulgated  by  the  Secretary,  any 
State  awarded  a  Block  Grant  under  section 
12203(a)  shall,  for  each  fiscal  year  that  it  is 


awarded  such  Grant,  provide  that  amounts 
received  under  such  Grant,  including 
amounts  separately  distributed  to  local  gov- 
ernments of  such  State  under  section  12205, 
be  subject  to  audit  in  accordance  with  chap- 
ter 75  of  title  31,  United  States  Code.  The 
audit  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Secretary. 
The  income  derived  for  each  fiscal  year  from 
such  State's  trust  fund,  as  established  under 
section  12203(c).  shall  be  included  in  the 
audit  required  by  this  section. 

(b)  Contents  of  Audit.— Each  audit  sub- 
mitted by  a  State  under  subsection  (a) 
shall— 

(1)  contain  a  statement  of  all  funds  pro- 
vided under  the  Block  Grant  received  by 
such  State  for  the  fiscal  year;  and 

(2)  include  a  statement  of  all  funds  paid  to 
the  local  governments  of  such  State  pursu- 
ant to  section  12205. 

(c)  Preliminary  Determination  by  Sec- 
retary.—(1)  After  receiving  a  State's  audit 
under  this  section,  the  Secretary  shall  make 
a  preliminary  evaluation  of  each  audit  sub- 
mitted pursuant  to  this  section,  and  deter- 
mine whether  all  or  any  part  of  the  Block 
Grant  has  not  been  used  as  required  by  this 
subtitle.  The  Secretary  shall  publish  notice 
of  such  determination  in  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister. 

(2)  If  the  Secretary  determines  under  para- 
graph (1)  that  any  portion  of  the  Block  Grant 
has  been  misused,  the  Secretary  may  sus- 
pend, and  place  in  escrow,  an  amount  from 
an.v  future  Block  Grant  which  is  equivalent 
to  the  amount  misused,  pending  a  final  de- 
termination pursuant  to  subsection  (d). 

(d)  Final  Determination  by  Secretary.— 
If  the  Secretary,  after  providing  a  State  with 
an  opportunity  for  a  hearing,  makes  a  final 
determination  that  all  or  any  part  of  the 
Block  Grant  funds  paid  to  such  State  or  its 
local  governments  were  not  used  as  required 
by  this  subtitle,  the  Secretary  shall— 

(1)  provide  in  writing  to  the  State  the  rea- 
sons for  the  determination  and  the  amounts 
of  funds  misused;  and 

(2)  take  appropriate  action  to  recover  an 
amount  equal  to  that  determined  to  have 
been  misused,  including  the  withholding  of 
such  amount  from  a  State's  future  Block 
Grant  or  the  amount  which  may  have  been 
suspended  under  subsection  (c)(2). 

(e)  disiosition  or  Withheld  funds.— (1)  If 
no  appeal  of  a  final  determination  under  sub- 
section (d)  is  filed  within  60  days  following 
the  notification  described  in  subsection 
(did),  any  amounts  withheld  or  otherwise  re- 
covered by  the  Secretary  under  subsection 
(d)(2)  shall  be  returned  to  the  Enhancement 
Fund. 

(2)  If  an  appeal  of  the  final  determination 
is  filed  within  the  60-day  period  specified  in 
paragraph  (1),  any  funds  withheld  by  the  Sec- 
retary shall  be  held  in  escrow  until  such 
time  as  a  final  determination  is  made  of  the 
appeal. 

(3)  In  the  event  that  any  amounts  withheld 
under  this  section  are  subsequently  paid  to 
the  State  from  whose  block  grant  they  were 
withheld,  such  State  shall  also  receive  inter- 
est on  such  amount. 

SEC.  12207.  RULES  AND  REGULATIONS. 

Within  180  days  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall  pro- 
mulgate, after  notice  and  opportunity  for 
comment,  such  rules  and  regulations  as  may 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  subtitle. 

Subtitle  C— Relationship  to  Other  Law 

SEC.  12301.  RELATIONSHIP  TO  OTHER  LAW. 

The  payment  of  funds  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
titles A  and  B  of  this  title  sliall  be  in  addi- 
tion to  any  payments  made  to  a  State  under 


any  other  provision  of  this  Act  or  any  other 
provision  of  law. 

SEC.  12302.  RELATIONSHIP  TO  OTHER  FUNDS. 

Nothing  in  subtitles  A  and  B  of  this  title 
shall  reduce  any  amounts  required  to  be 
credited  to  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation 
Fund,  pursuant  to  the  Land  and  Water  Con- 
servation Fund  Act  of  1965  (16  U.S.C.  4601^ 
to  4601-U).  or  to  the  Historic  Preservation 
Fund,  pursuant  to  the  Historic  Preservation 
Act  (16  U.S.C.  470h),  from  revenues  due  and 
payable  to  the  United  States  for  deposit  in 
the  Treasury  as  miscellaneous  receipts  under 
the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act.  To 
the  extent  that  the  crediting  of  such 
amounts  into  the  Land  and  Water  Conserva- 
tion Fund  or  the  Historic  Preservation  Fund 
makes  monies  otherwise  payable  under  sub- 
titles A  and  B  of  this  title  unavailable,  pay- 
ments to  the  states  and  local  governments 
pursuant  to  such  subtitles  shall  be  reduced 
on  a  pro  rata  basis. 


KERRY  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  1639 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  (for  Mr.  Kerry,  for 
himself,  Mr.  Kennedy.  Mr.  Mitchell, 
and  Mr.  Cohen)  proposed  an  amend- 
nnent  to  amendment  No.  1638  proposed 
by  Mr.  Johnston  (for  Mr.  Kerry)  to  the 
bill  S.  2166,  supra,  as  follows: 

Amend  the  pending  amendment  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"SUBTITLE  I>— PROHIBITION  OF  LEASING 
AND  PRELEASING  ACTIVITY 

"SEC.  12401.  LEASING  MORATORIA.— 

"The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  not 
prepare  for  or  conduct  any  preleasing  or 
leasing  activity  under  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  Lands  Act  (43  U.S.C.  1331  et  seq.)  until 
after  January  1.  2000.  in  the  following  areas 
placed  under  restriction  in  the  President's 
moratorium  statement  of  June  26.  1990:  the 
North  Atlantic  Planning  Area;  and  the 
Washington  and  Oregon  Planning  Area.". 


JOHNSTON  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  1640 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Wallop.  Mr.  Stevens,  and  Mr.  Mur- 
KOwsKi)  proposed  an  amendment  to 
amendment  No.  1638  proposed  by  Mr. 
JOHNSTON  (for  Mr.  Kerry)  to  the  bill  S. 
2166,  supra,  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  section  12102(0(11)  on  page  7. 
at  the  end  of  line  9  insert  "Provided.  That  in 
the  event  that  the  total  amount  of  revenues 
which  would  otherwise  be  deposited  in  the 
fund  exceed  $300,000,000.  the  Secretary  shall 
provide  each  eligible  State  and  eligible  coun- 
ty the  same  percentage  of  $300,000,000  as  such 
State  or  county  would  have  received  had 
there  not  been  a  cap.". 


CRAIG  AMENDMENT  NO.  1641 

Mr.  CRAIG  proposed  an  amendment 
to  the  bill  S.  2166,  supra,  as  follows: 

On  page  271,  following  the  period  "."  on 
line  23  add  the  following:  "Such  a  certificate 
shall  not  confer  the  right  of  eminent  domain 
pursuant  to  section  7(h)  of  this  Act  unless 
the  Commission  finds,  in  a  proceeding  sepa- 
rate from  the  Issuance  of  the  certificate, 
that  the  granting  of  eminent  domain  would 
be  in  the  public  convenience  and  necessity: 
Provided.  That  the  Commission  shall  give  to 
the  proceeding  and  decision  thereof  pref- 
erence over  all  other  matters  pending  before 


it,  and  shall  complete  and  decide  the  same  as 
speedily  as  possible.". 


METZENBAUM  (AND  JEFFORDS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  1642 

Mr.  METZENBAUM  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Jeffords)  proposed  an  amendment 
to  the  bill  S.  2166,  supra,  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  insert  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

SEC.  3.  REFUNDS  FOR  OVERCHARGES. 

(A)  Amendment  of  section  4(e)  of  the 
Natural  Gas  Acrr.- The  third  and  fourth 
sentences  of  section  4(e)  of  the  natural  Gas 
Act  (15  U.S.C.  717c(e))  are  amended  to  read  as 
follows:  "Where  changes  in  rates  or  charges 
are  thus  made  effective,  the  commission 
may,  by  order,  require  the  natural-gas  com- 
pany to  furnish  a  bond,  to  be  approved  by  the 
Coinmission.  to  refund  any  amounts  ordered 
by  the  Commission,  to  keep  accurate  ac- 
counts in  detail  of  all  amounts  received  by 
reason  of  such  changes,  specifying  by  whom 
and  in  whose  behalf  such  amounts  were  paid, 
and,  upon  completion  of  the  hearing  and  de- 
cision, to  order  such  natural-gas  company  to 
refund,  with  interest,  the  portion  of  such 
rates  or  charges  by  its  decision  found  not 
justified.  At  any  hearing  involving  a  rate  or 
charge  sought  to  be  changed,  the  burden  of 
proof  to  show  that  the  changed  rate  or 
charge  is  just  and  reasonable  shall  be  upon 
the  natural-gas  company,  and  the  Commis- 
sion shall  give  to  the  hearing  and  decision  of 
such  questions  preference  over  other  ques- 
tions pending  before  it  and  decide  the  same 
as  speedily  as  possible.". 

(b)  Amendment  of  Section  5  of  the  Natu- 
ral Gas  Act. — Section  5  of  the  Natural  Gas 
Act  (15  U.S.C.  717d)  is  amended  by  redesig- 
nating subsection  (b)  as  subsection  (c)  and 
inserting  the  following  new  subsection  fol- 
lowing subsection  (a): 

"(b)  At  the  conclusion  of  any  proceeding 
under  this  section,  the  Commission  shall 
order  the  natural-gas  company  to  make  re- 
funds of  such  amounts  as  have  been  paid,  for 
the  period  subsequent  to  the  refund  effective 
date,  in  excess  of  those  which  would  have 
been  paid  under  the  just  reasonable  rate, 
charge,  classification,  rule,  regulation,  prac- 
tice, or  contract,  which  the  Commission  or- 
ders to  be  thereafter  observed  and  In  force. 
The  refunds  shall  be  made,  with  interest,  to 
those  persons  who  have  paid  those  rates  or 
charges  which  are  the  subject  of  the  proceed- 
ing. The  Commission  shall  establish  the  re- 
fund effective  date.  In  the  case  of  a  hearing 
instituted  on  complaint,  the  refund  effective 
date  shall  not  be  earlier  than  the  date  that 
is  60  days  after  the  date  of  filing  of  the  com- 
plaint or  later  than  5  months  after  the  expi- 
ration of  such  60-day  period.". 

(c)  Effective  Date.— d)  The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  not  apply  to  any 
proceeding  under  the  Natural  Gas  Act  com- 
menced before  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

(2)  A  proceeding  to  which  the  amendments 
made  by  this  section  does  not  apply  by  rea- 
son of  paragraph  (1)  may  be  withdrawn  and 
refiled  without  prejudice. 

(d)  Study.— (1)  Not  earlier  than  3  years  and 
not  later  than  4  years  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  the  Commission  shall  per- 
form a  study  of  the  effect  of  the  amendments 
to  the  Natural  Gas  Act  made  by  this  Act. 

(2)  The  study  required  by  paragraph  (1) 
shall  analyze— 

(A)  the  impact,  if  any.  of  such  amendments 
on  the  cost  of  capital  paid  by  natural-gas 
companies: 

(B)  any  change  in  the  average  time  taken 
to  resolve  proceedings  under  sections  4  and  5. 
and 
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(C)  31  cb  other  matters  as  the  Commission 
may  de  im  appropriate  in  the  public  interest. 

(3)  Ui  on  completion  the  study  required  by 
paragn  ph  (1)  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources  of 
the  Se  late  and  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Co  nmerce  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives 


MElfcENBAUM  AMENDMENT  NO. 
1643 

Mr.  METZENBAUM  proposed  an 
amend  nent  to  the  bill  S.  2166.  supra,  as 
follow^: 

On  ] 
the  foUtiwing 
Act  sha  11  1 
son  otqer 
from 


I  243,  line  13,  after  the  period,  insert 
new  sentence:  "Nothing'  in  this 
be  considered  to  convey  to  any  per- 
than  the  Corporation  immunity 
or  criminal  liability,  or  to  create 
a  defence  to  an  action,  under  the  antitrust 
laws.". 
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SUBCC^IMITrEE  ON  FEDERAL  SERVICES,  POST 
OFFICE,  AND  CIVIL  SERVICE 

'RYOR.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
announce  that  the  Subcommit- 
Federal  Services.  Post  Office, 
Cilril  Service,  of  the  Committee  on 
Goveri  mental  Affairs,  will  hold  a  hear- 
Thursday,  February  20,  1992.  The 
)f  the  hearing  will  to  examine 
aqequacies  of  the  Department  of 
s  programs  to  assist  Federal 
employees  affected  by  the  proposed 
osing  and  realignment  policy. 
si4bcommittee  will  hear  witnesses 
Department  of  Defense,  the 
of  Personnel  Management,  the 
Depart  ment  of  Labor,  and  Federal  em- 
ployee groups. 

The  hearing  is  scheduled  for  9:30 
a.m.,  i  1  rook  342  of  the  Senate  Dirksen 
Office  Building.  For  further  informa- 
tion, I  lease  contact  Ed  Gleiman,  sub- 
commi  ttee  staff  director,  on  224-2254. 

COMMrTTEE  ON  AGRICULTURE.  NUTRITION.  AND 
FORESTRY 

jEAHY.  Mr.  President.  I  would 

announce  that  the  Senate  Com- 

on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and 

y    Subcommittee    on    Agricul- 

Ifesearch  and  General  Legislation 

a  hearing  on  the  alternative 

agricultural  commodities:   in- 

impediments    to   commer- 

cializatiion.  The  hearing  will  be  held  on 

March  6.  1992.  at  9:30  a.m.  in 

Senator  Thomas  Daschli;  will 


h(ld 


urther  information  please  con- 
Fauth  at  224-2321. 


AUTF  ORITY 


FOR  COMMITTEES  TO 
MEET 


COMMITTEE  ON  FINANCE 

irrCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanir  lous  consent  that  the  Commit- 

Finance  be  authorized  to  meet 
the  session  of  the  Senate  on 
February  18,  1992,  at  2:15  p.m.  to  hold  a 
hearin  :  on  economic  growth  and  the 
Preside  mt's  budget  proposals. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  BANKING,  HOUSING,  AND  URBAN 
AFFAIRS 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban 
Affairs  be  authorized  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate.  Tuesday. 
February  18,  1992,  at  10  a.m.  to  conduct 
a  hearing  on  the  causes  and  implica- 
tions of  the  failures  of  First  Executive 
Life  Insurance  of  California.  First  Ex- 
ecutive Life  of  New  York,  First  Capital 
Life  of  California,  and  Fidelity  Banks 
Life  of  Virginia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  COURTS  AND 
ADMINISTRATIVE  PRACTICE 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Courts  and  Administra- 
tive Practice  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  be  authorized  to  meet  dur- 
ing the  session  of  the  Senate  on  Tues- 
day, February  18,  1992,  at  2  p.m..  to 
hold  a  hearing  on  problems  in  asbestos 
litigation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  INTELLIGENCE 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence  be  author- 
ized to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  on  Tuesday,  February  18,  1992, 
at  2  p.m..  to  hold  a  hearing  on  intel- 
ligence matters. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  COMMERCE,  SCIENCE,  AND 
TRANSPORTATION 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Select 
Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation  be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  on 
February  18,  1992,  at  2:30  p.m.  on  pend- 
ing committee  business. 
Agenda 

1.  Nomination  of  Barbara  Hackman  Frank- 
lin, of  Pennsylvania,  to  be  Secretary  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce  (Loretta  Dunn, 
Becky  Kojm). 

2.  Nomination  of  Andrew  H.  Card.  Jr..  of 
Massachusetts,  to  be  Secretary  of  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  (Sheryl  Wash- 
ington, Becky  Kojm). 

3.  Routine  Coast  Guard  nominations  (PN's 
816-817)  (Becky  Kojm). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  GOVERNMENTAL  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Select 
Governmental  Affairs  Committee  be 
authorized  to  meet  on  Tuesday,  Feb- 
ruary 18,  1992,  at  9:30  a.m..  for  a  hearing 
on  the  subject  of:  Energy  Conservation 
Development:  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment's Role. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

•  Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  Feb- 
ruary 16  was  a  day  of  great  significance 
for  the  Lithuanian  people,  and  those  of 
Lithuanian  descent  throughout  the 
world:  it  marked  the  741st  anniversary 
of  the  founding  of  the  Lithuanian  state 
in  1251.  However,  this  day  was  even 
more  special  than  in  years  past,  as  we 
celebrate  the  reemergence  of  Lithuania 
as  an  independent  state.  This  day  was  a 
celebration  of  the  triumph  of  democ- 
racy over  authoritarian  rule,  and  thus 
is  significant  for  the  cause  of  democ- 
racy worldwide.  I  would  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  convey  my  con- 
gratulations, respect  and  admiration  to 
the  Lithuanian  people  for  their  dili- 
gence, dedication,  and  coui'age  in  their 
long  struggle  for  freedom. 

On  March  11.  1991.  the  Lithuanian 
Parliament  adopted  a  Declaration  of 
Independence  by  a  vote  of  124  to  0.  with 
only  6  abstentions.  The  very  words  of 
this  historic  statement  testify  to  the 
long  struggle  of  the  Lithuanian  people: 

The  Supreme  Council  of  the  Republic  of 
Lithuania,  expressing  the  will  of  the  nation, 
resolves  and  solemnly  proclaims  that  the 
execution  of  the  sovereign  power  of  the  Lith- 
uanian state,  heretofore  constrained  by 
enemy  forces  in  1940.  is  restored,  and  hence- 
forth Lithuania  is  once  again  an  independent 
state. 

The  last  200  years  have  indeed  been  a 
time  of  trial  and  hardship  for  the  Lith- 
uanian people.  Lithuania  was  annexed 
by  Russia  in  1795  during  the  third  par- 
tition of  Poland  after  existing  as  a  sov- 
ereign state  since  its  birth  in  1251.  For 
over  100  years.  Lithuania  intensely 
fended  off  the  onslaught  of  czarist 
"Russification."  Their  intense  nation- 
alism enabled  them  to  successfully 
maintain  their  religion,  culture,  and 
language. 

Lithuania  enjoyed  a  brief  period  of 
independence  between  the  two  world 
wars,  where  it  flourished  as  a  sovereign 
state,  establishing  equitable  labor 
laws,  achieving  land  reform  and  im- 
proving education  and  arts;  however, 
Lithuania  would  once  again  fall  under 
the  oppressive  tyranny  of  a  foreign 
power.  Lithuania  wiis  stuck  between  a 
"rock  and  a  hard  place,"  a  victim 
trapped  by  the  collusion  between  Nazi 
Germany  and  the  Soviet  Union  in 
World  War  II.  Through  secret  accords 
between  Adolf  Hitler  and  Joseph  Sta- 
lin, Lithuania  once  again  lost  its  free- 
dom, falling  under  Soviet  rule  in  1940. 

The  United  States  has  always  de- 
nounced this  forcible  and  illegal  as- 
similation of  Lithuania  and  the  other 
Baltic  States  into  the  Soviet  Union.  I 
have  long  agreed  with  this  position, 
and  was  distressed  by  the  brutal  sub- 
jugation that  the  Lithuanian  people 
suffered  under  Communist  rule.  The  ef- 
forts of  various  Lithuanian  groups  both 
in  Lithuania  and  the  rest  of  the  world 


deserve  the  respect  and  admiration  for 
their  dedication  and  tireless  efforts  in 
their  fight  for  Lithuania's  independ- 
ence and  freedom.  There  are  many  such 
groups  in  the  United  States.  One  that  I 
would  like  to  pay  special  tribute  to  is 
located  in  the  city  of  Hot  Springs,  AR. 
The  fine  Lithuanian-American  people 
there  formed  a  chapter  of  the  Lithua- 
nian-American Community  of  the 
U.S.A..  under  the  leadership  of  Steve 
Ingaunis.  They  have  played  an  impor- 
tant and  continuing  role  in  this  strug- 
gle, and  I  thank  them  for  the  assist- 
ance they  have  provided  me  on  this 
issue  over  the  years. 

Following  the  leadership  of  groups 
like  the  Supreme  Committee  for  the 
Liberation  of  Lithuania  [VLIK],  the 
Lithuanian  people  tirelessly  strived  to 
maintain  their  culture  and  history 
against  Communist  rule.  The  Lithua- 
nian people  have  fought  for  decades 
through  passive  resistance  until  they 
would  finally  regain  control  of  their 
ancestral  homeland.  The  historic  vote 
last  March  for  independence  came  from 
a  parliament  which  had  shaken  off  the 
noose  of  a  Communist  political  monop- 
oly and  attained  a  democratic  majority 
through  nationwide  popular  elections. 

Under  former  Soviet  leader  Mikhail 
Gorbachev's  policies  of  glasnost  and 
perestroika,  the  Lithuanian  people 
were  slowly  able  to  regain  control  of 
their  nation,  despite  serious  risks  to 
their  safety  in  the  face  of  antidemo- 
cratic forces.  After  the  failed  coup  of 
August,  Lithuanians  won  international 
recognition  of  the  sovereignty  of  their 
country.  Within  a  mouth,  more  than  50 
nations,  including  the  United  States, 
recognized  the  independence  of  all 
three  Baltic  States.  Lithuania,  Latvia, 
and  Estonia  were  all  rightly  granted 
admittance  to  the  United  Nations  and 
the  Conference  on  Security  and  Co- 
operation in  Europe  [CSCE]  in  Septem- 
ber of  last  year.  The  rock  of  Nazi  Ger- 
many had  been  broken  decades  before, 
and  now  the  hard  place  of  the  Soviet 
Union  has  fallen.  Lithuania  is  once 
again  a  free  nation. 

My  only  regret  is  that  independence 
for  Lithuania  did  not  come  sooner.  The 
United  States  has  always  defended  the 
right  of  nations  to  self-determination. 
I  am  glad  to  see  independence  and  free- 
dom once  again  restored  to  Lithuania. 
Lithuania  still  has  a  long  road  ahead 
as  it  tries  to  implement  market  re- 
forms and  establish  stable  democratic 
practices.  The  path  to  democracy  is  a 
difficult  one,  but  I  am  confident  that 
the  Lithuanian  people  will  once  again 
show  that  through  their  resolution  and 
diligence,  they  can  overcome  their 
hardships  and  attain  their  goals. 

I  am  proud  to  commemorate  this  day 
of  independence  along  with  the  Lithua- 
nian people  and  the  rest  of  the  world, 
and  I  join  free  people  everywhere  in 
welcoming  Lithuania  and  its  fellow 
former  Soviet  Republics  into  the  fam- 
ily of  free  nations.* 


AMERICAN  EDUCATION  CENTER 
FOR  EXCELLENCE 

•  Mr.  MACK.  Mr.  President,  as  we  have 
recently  completed  debate  on  S.  2  and 
issues  related  to  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary education,  I  take  pride  in 
knowing  there  are  schools  in  this  coun- 
try already  exhibiting  exceptional  abil- 
ity to  educate  our  children. 

The  American  Education  Center  for 
Excellence,  located  in  Pensacola,  FL, 
is  a  model  school  dedicated  to  helping 
to  make  America  the  leader  in  state  of 
the  art  technology  education  in  the 
nineties. 

The  American  Education  Center  for 
Excellence  is  a  national  center  which 
will  house  a  model  middle  school  rec- 
ognizing exceptional  standards  of  per- 
formance, providing  instructional  ma- 
terials and  technology  on  the  cutting 
edge,  and  allowing  for  individuality  in 
public  education.  Recognizing  the  cen- 
ter's unique  potential,  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Education  has  awarded  it  a  $2.7 
million  grant. 

The  center  will  be  composed  of  a  five 
part  program  integrating  a  high-tech 
magnet  middle  school,  a  technology 
showcase,  a  private-sector  partnership 
foundation,  an  education  hall  of  fame, 
and  a  national  museum  of  education. 

The  magnet  program  uses  state  of 
the  art  technologies  to  enable  students 
to  learn  and  work  with  the  most  recent 
advances  in  computer  hardware  and 
software.  The  facility  will  also  be  in- 
corporated as  a  summer  institute,  and 
will  be  open  to  all  students  nationwide 
for  specialized  programs  taught  by 
trained  educators  from  all  over  the 
United  States. 

The  center  has  also  created  a  Part- 
nership Foundation  focusing  on  private 
sector  involvement  and  contributions 
to  public  education.  In  addition,  the 
center  will  construct  a  National  Mu- 
seum of  Education  to  provide  visitors 
with  the  opportunit.v  to  explore  Ameri- 
ca's educational  heritage,  and  a  Na- 
tional Education  Hall  of  Fame  rec- 
ognizing individuals  who  have  made 
significant  contributions  to  the  edu- 
cation of  young  Americans. 

Consistent  with  America  2000,  the 
center  fosters  the  goals  of  reducing  mi- 
nority isolation,  increasing  parental 
involvement,  and  developing  and  im- 
plementing a  fluid  and  dynamic  edu- 
cation program  for  the  future. 

The  center  is  an  innovative  program 
which  can  be  used  as  a  model  for  imple- 
menting the  President's  America  2000 
strategy.  I  am  convinced  that  this 
model  will  be  of  tremendous  benefit  for 
students  and  educators  across  the 
country  as  we  strive  to  provide  the 
highest  quality  education  in  the  world. 

Mr.  President,  I  offer  my  hearty  con- 
gratulations to  the  American  Edu- 
cation Center  for  Excellence.* 


TRIBUTE    TO    FLORIDA    NATIONAL 

GUARD         GEN.         ROBERT         F. 

ENSSLIN.  JR. 
•  Mr.  GRAHAM.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
honored  to  offer  a  tribute  to  an  out- 
standing American  from  Florida:  Maj. 
Gen.  Robert  R.  Ensslin,  Jr.,  adjutant 
general  of  the  Florida  National  Guard. 
After  36  years  in  the  Guard — 10  years  as 
adjutant  general— Bob  Ensslin  is  retir- 
ing. He  is  the  personification  of  the  cit- 
izen soldier  that  makes  our  National 
Guard  part  of  the  foundation  of  Ameri- 
ca's security  and  strength. 

Today  in  Jacksonville,  FL,  Bob 
Ensslin's  place  of  birth,  the  general 
will  be  honored  by  the  Air  National 
Guard  unit  within  his  jurisdiction.  The 
general  started  his  day  this  morning  by 
completing  the  Guards  required  run  at 
the  Air  National  Guard  facility  near 
Jacksonville  Airport. 

That  speaks  volumes  about  the 
Guard  and  about  this  general.  Bob 
Ensslin.  who  will  be  64  on  Saturday, 
February  22,  stays  in  shape  three  dec- 
ades after  military  service  in  Korea.  He 
is  prepared.  He  is  ready.  As  general,  he 
runs  the  same  laps  as  the  other  dedi- 
cated men  and  women  of  the  National 
Guard. 

In  our  State  of  Florida,  the  Guard  is 
more  than  prepared,  more  than  ready. 
Time  after  time,  it  has  been  called  to 
duty  in  some  of  the  most  challenging 
circumstances  in  our  history.  The  Flor- 
ida National  Guard  has  performed  with 
distinction,  and  thanks  to  people  like 
General  Ensslin,  it  will  be  ready  the 
next  time  it  is  activated. 

The  Florida  National  Guard  has  pre- 
served public  safety  after  natural  dis- 
asters such  as  hurricanes.  Just  as  im- 
portant, the  Guard  helped  preserve 
human  dignity. 

In  June  1979,  the  motorists  of  Florida 
faced  fuel  shortages  and  long  lines  at 
the  pump  due  to  a  breakdown  in  fuel 
distribution.  More  than  1,000  Florida 
National  Guardsmen  were  activated, 
averting  crisis.  I  was  proud  to  be  their 
Governor.  The  Florida  National  Guard 
also  has  been  a  full  partner  in  the  war 
on  drugs,  a  tribute  to  General  Ensslin's 
leadership.  Nearly  100  Air  National 
Guardsmen  from  Florida,  with  special 
skills,  volunteered  to  be  mobilized  for 
stateside  and  foreign  duty  in  Operation 
Desert  Storm.  Some  1,600  Army  Na- 
tional Guardsmen  from  Florida— from 
Fort  Lauderdale  to  Apalachicola— were 
mobilized  for  the  war  effort. 

Bob  Ensslin  joined  the  Florida  Army, 
National  Guard  36  years  ago,  in  Feb- 
ruary 1956,  serving  as  a  battery  officer 
and  battery  commander  of  the  116th 
Field  Artillery  Battalion.  He  rose 
through  the  ranks  to  become  director 
of  the  State  Area  Command  in  1980  and 
was  appointed  adjutant  general  of  Flor- 
ida on  January  1,  1982,  the  year  he  was 
promoted  to  major  general. 

General  Ensslin  is  an  effective  advo- 
cate for  the  Guard  in  Florida  and  na- 
tionwide, serving  as  president  of  the 
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National    Guard    Association    of    the 

States.  Like  most  Guardsmen, 

^nsslin  was  also  a  leader  in  civil- 

.  He  was  chairman  of  the  board 

chief  operating  officer  of  Ensslin  & 

i  tdvertising  Agency  in  Tampa,  and 

I  resident  of  the  Tampa  Advertis- 

Plderation. 

e  proud  to  call  Bob  Ensslin  a 
because  we  know  he  has 
our  State  a  better  place.  We  sa- 
tis leadership,  his  dedication  to 
his  love  of  family  and  his  con- 
tributions to  the  National  Guard.* 
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COATS.  Mr.  President,  last  year, 
residents  of  my   hometown.   Fort 
became  victims  of  a  trash  spill 
a    main    throughway.    Another 
LaPorte,     suffered     the 
fate  when  a   truck  dumped   its 
along  the  roadway.  Both  of  these 
incidc  nts  had  one  thing  in  common— 
trucks  that  spewed  their  distaste- 
were  from  out  of  State,  and 
larrying  trash  generated  by  peo- 
oi^tside  of  Indiana. 

events    were    unpleasant    re- 
minders of  Indiana's  recurrent  problem 
bei  ig  used  as  a  dumping  ground  for 
oi-State  waste.  They  were  vivid  ex- 
of  why  States  need  the  author- 
say  no  to  garbage  from  outside 
borders — authority   legislation  I 
troduced  would  give  them, 
recently.   Hoosiers  were  given 
wake-up   call    by   east   coast 
haulers.  This  time,  the  people  of 
County  were  treated  to  300  feet 
York  garbage  strewn  along  rail- 
tracks  running  near  Indiana  State 
13. 

Enotigh  is  enough.  I  have  agreed  to 
work  Iwith  the  Senate  Environmental 
Subcommittee    to    imple- 
my  proposals  giving  States  the 
ity   to  ban  or  regulate   out-of- 
trash  shipments  and  to  raise  the 
dumping  fees  for  out-of-State  garbage 
s.  I  have  agreed  to  work  within 
Resource  Conservation  and  Recov- 
[RCRA]  to  implement  my  legis- 


the  time  is  running  short.  In  my 

with  Senator  Baucus,  I  said 

wait  until  April  30  to  see  RCRA 

— and  then  move  in  whatever 

deem  necessary  to  enable  Hoo- 

o  close  their  borders  to  out-of- 

trash. 

time  is  running  down,  as  this 

spill   in  Wabash  County  illus- 

Indiana  has  only  about  7  years 

capacity  left — we  are  run- 

;  of  room.  And  as  the  people  of 

County  can  testify,  we  are  also 

patience.* 


PRIORITY  U.S.A. 

KOHL.    Mr.    President,    I    rise 
to  praise  a  patriotic  and  innova- 


tive new  program  recently  announced 
by  the  Wisconsin  Counties  Association 
[WCA]:  Priority  U.S.A. 

Priority  U.S.A.  is  the  WCA's  way  of 
recognizing  and  supporting  quality 
U.S.  workmanship  and  products.  I  am 
particularly  proud  of  this  program  be- 
cause Wisconsin's  county  governments 
have  pledged  to  do  more  than  just  talk 
about  "buying  American."  They  have 
committed  to  putting  their  substantial 
spending  power  behind  quality  Amer- 
ican products. 

Priority  U.S.A.  is  a  set  of  principles 
which  the  WCA  has  adopted  as  a  guide 
to  their  members  who  are  in  charge  of 
country  purchasing.  The  good  sense  be- 
hind these  principles  is  evident,  and  I 
think  is  worthwhile  to  repeat  them 
here  in  full: 

Recognize  and  support  the  value  of 
the  American  worker. 

Initiate  and  maintain  support  for  the 
longstanding  tradition  of  quality 
American  workmanship. 

Work  with  businesses,  labor,  and 
other  levels  of  Government  to  improve 
access  to  economic  markets  in  other 
countries. 

Direct  county  government's  substan- 
tial buying  power  toward  the  purchase 
and  use  of  American  products. 

Recognize  and  support  transactions 
of  mutually  beneficial  nature  where 
international  cooperative  business  and 
economic  ties  exist. 

Recognize  and  promote  the  vitality 
of  America's  work  force  in  our  Nation's 
economic  recovery  efforts. 

These  principles  are  as  praiseworthy 
for  what  they  do  not  say  as  for  what 
they  do  say.  They  do  not  say  we  should 
"buy  American"  out  of  sympath.v  or 
out  of  some  misguided  notion  of  public 
service.  They  say  we  ought  to  "buy 
American"  when  America  produces  the 
best  products,  and  we  ought  to  recog- 
nize that  that  happens  more  often  than 
many  naysayers  would  have  us  believe. 
American  workers  do  not  need  charity 
to  compete — they  just  need  a  fair 
chance. 

And  second,  the  Priority  U.S.A.  prin- 
ciples are  not  a  quick,  patriotic  state- 
ment in  an  election  year  speech;  they 
are  a  long-term  commitment  to  Amer- 
ican products  by  the  local  government 
decisionmakers  in  a  position  to  make 
such  a  commitment.  Politicians  can 
issue  press  releases  about  buying 
American,  and  we  can  designate  this 
day  or  that  month  as  "American  Work- 
er Day"  or  "American  Worker  Month." 
But  these  actions  pale  in  light  of  the 
WCA's  commitment  to  make  every  day 
"buy  American  Day." 

Priority  U.S.A.  recognizes  that  "Buy 
American"  is  not  a  slogan;  it  is  a  com- 
mitment. I  call  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  to  this  commitment— and 
the  unique  way  the  WCA  has  articu- 
lated it — and  urge  you  to  share  it  with 
businesses  and  governments  in  your 
State.  I  hope  WCA  has  started  a  move- 
ment here — a  movement  toward  Amer- 


ican products.  That  is  a  movement 
that  is  more  than  good  politics;  it  is 
also  good  business  sense.* 


ACCEPTING  THE  CHALLENGE  OF  A 
CHANGING  WORLD 

•  Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  to  call  my  colleagues'  attention  to 
a  speech  delivered  recently  by  Samuel 
J.  LeFrak,  chairman  of  the  LeFrak  Or- 
ganization, one  of  the  world's  leading 
building  firms. 

The  LeFrak  Co.  developed  such  com- 
munities as  LeFrak  City,  one  of  the 
largest  privately  financed  housing  de- 
velopments in  the  United  States;  Bat- 
tery Park  City;  and  Kings  Bay  Hous- 
ing. The  LeFrak  Organization  is  cur- 
rently building  Newport  in  Hudson 
County,  NJ.  It  is  one  of  the  world's 
largest  planned  communities  and  a  $10 
billion  multiuse  complex  on  the  Hud- 
son River. 

Samuel  LeFrak  has  also  dedicated 
himself  to  providing  shelter  for  the 
homeless  and  has  had  a  longstanding 
commitment  to  the  habitat  for  human- 
ity. 

I  recently  read  an  inspirational 
speech  that  he  delivered  last  year  to 
500  high  school  scholars  who  were  hon- 
ored with  "Golden  Eagle"  Awards  for 
academic  excellence  and  community 
service.  The  speech  entitled  "Accept- 
ing the  Challenge  of  a  Changing  World" 
was  given  at  the  United  Nations.  I 
would  like  to  share  this  speech  with 
my  colleagues  and  I  ask  that  the 
speech  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
time. 

The  speech  follows: 

ACCKJTING  THK  CHAI.I.KNGK  OK  A  CHANGING 
WORLD 

(By  Samuel  J.  LeFrak) 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  distinKuished 
guests.  Cicero  once  said:  "I  approve  of  a 
youth  who  has  something  of  the  old  man  In 
him  ...  as  I  approve  of  the  old  man  who  has 
something  of  the  youth  in  him.  He  who  fol- 
lows this  rule  may  be  old  in  body  but  can 
never  be  old  in  mind." 

Welcome  and  congratulations  to  all  of  you 
honorees  and  over-achievers  here  today:  past 
and  present  .  .  .  young  and  old  ...  in  mind 
and  body! 

You  deserve  the  world's  applause  and  rec- 
ognition for  what  you  have  achieved  and  for 
what  you  will  be  achieving! 

The  hallowed  halls  of  this  great  building 
are  most  appropriate  for  today's  meeting  be- 
cause this  is  a  sacred  place.  Alone  among  the 
institutions  of  international  politics,  the 
United  Nations  is  the  preeminent  forum 
where  words — not  guns — are  the  weapons  of 
choice  for  settling  disputes  and  avoiding 
war. 

One  of  the  greatest  strengths  of  our  democ- 
racy is  that  we  can,  on  occasion,  act  like  a 
community.  We  can  become  a  group,  sharing 
its  strengths  to  overcome  our  weakness,  a 
group  accepting  diversity  as  a  precious 
source  of  creativity  and  using  conformity  as 
a  ladder  for  communication.  It  is  always  re- 
storing to  have  a  visible  manifestation  of 
this  idealistic  concept.  Thus,  I  predict  that 
we  are  on  the  threshold  of  the  Golden  Age  of 
the  United  Nations. 


Indeed,  all  of  us  here  today  who  experi- 
enced the  glory  and  victory  of  Operation 
Desert  Storm  also  witnessed  the  global  co- 
operation which  brought  about  the  downfall 
of  an  aggressor  state. 

Through  rapid  communications,  high  tech- 
nology, and  reason,  a  relentless  and  imme- 
diate focus  on  Saddam  Hussein's  madness 
rallied  the  world  behind  the  United  States 
and  leaders  like  President  George  Bush  and 
U.N.  Ambassador  Thomas  Pickering. 

Truly,  the  'Global  Village"  is  a  reality; 
and  the  microcosm  of  this  volatile  reality  is 
here  at  the  United  Nations.  We  are  One 
world!  One  people! 

It  was  for  just  such  purposes  that  this  com- 
plex of  buildings  and  its  altruistic  doctrines 
were  created  forty  years  ago:  to  study, 
evaluate,  and  respond  quickly  to  world  strife 
with  practical  solutions. 

Today,  as  we  approach  the  21st  Century, 
the  scope  of  changes  taking  place  compels  us 
to  resolve  international  issues  at  an  even 
faster  pace  than  before. 

Instant  TV  replay  of  shattering  events  like 
Tienamin  Square  and  the  Kurdish  disaster 
are  Immediate  reflections  of  global  problems 
that  must  be  solved  at  once. 

My  remarks  today,  therefore,  will  be  ad- 
dressed to  you:  the  next  generation  of  young, 
bold  leaders  who  must  yet  confront  and  un- 
ravel the  monumental  conflicts  that  have 
plagued  mankind  throughout  the  modern  era 
...  a  generation  that  must  reshape  the  fu- 
ture of  the  world  as  we  enter  a  new  millen- 
nium. 

And  I  must  say  that  I  am  happy  to  be  here 
today  to  speak  to  such  an  outstanding  group 
of  overachievers. 

For  you  are  not  a  lost  generation!  Or  a  si- 
lent generation!  Or  an  indifferent  genera- 
tion! You  are  a  concerned  and  committed 
generation.  And  I,  for  one,  believe  adult 
America  should  be  proud  and  thankful  that 
you,  young  America — youthful  America — is 
concerned  for  our  country,  dedicated  to  gen- 
uine undei-standing  of  world  problems,  and 
fearless  in  your  determination  to  be  a  part  of 
the  solutions  we  seek. 

Never  before  has  youth  been  so  informed, 
assertive,  articulate  and  well  educated.  Po- 
etry and  art,  philosophy  and  science,  reli- 
gion, politics,  economics  and  the  environ- 
ment will  be  affected  by  you.  It  is  you  who 
must  eventually  cure  cancer,  homelessness, 
AIDS,  and  the  common  cold,  lay  out  blight- 
proof  and  smog-free  cities,  enrich  the  under- 
developed world,  and  write  "the  end"  to  pov- 
erty and  war. 

As  we  stand  on  the  threshold  of  the  Twen- 
ty-first Century,  our  ability  to  survive  and 
flourish  as  a  civilization  will  depend  upon 
your  enthusiasm,  creativity  and  hard  work. 
For  you  are  the  future  explorers,  scientists, 
artists,  inventors,  and  innovators  who  must 
change  the  way  we  live.  Many  of  you  some- 
day may  even  return  here  to  the  United  Na- 
tions to  represent  our  great  country  as  its 
diplomats  and  world  statesmen. 

For  it  is  your  generation  that  will  be 
called  upon  to  correct  the  effects  of  this  vast 
explosion  of  technology,  rapid  communica- 
tions, and  knowledge  ...  to  satisfy  our 
growing  needs  for  education,  health,  culture, 
and  improved  living  conditions.  Your  mis- 
sion, therefore,  is  to  accept  the  challenge  of 
a  swiftly  changing  world. 

No  other  generation  of  Americans  has  ever 
had  go  great  an  opportunity  and  so  great  a 
responsibility. 

Chekhov  said  we  live  today  to  improve  to- 
morrow. Albert  Einstein  summed  up  the 
challenge.  He  said  the  most  incomprehen- 
sible thing  about  the  world  Is  that  it  is  com- 
prehensible. 


Any  attempt  to  understand  international 
relations  today  therefore  must  begin  by  con- 
sidering the  speed  with  which  the  modern 
world  has  been  unmoored  from  its  own  past. 
An  exuberant  new  vitality  has  stirred  the 
human  species,  altering  patterns  of  life  set 
in  the  daybreak  of  civilization.  Moved  by 
ideals  of  individual  dignity  and  worth,  mil- 
lions of  people  in  countries  around  the  world 
have  questioned  and  changed  age-old 
hierarchies  of  power  and  influence.  Empires 
have  disappeared,  new  nations  have  been 
born.  There  is  today  the  technical  paucity  to 
do  away  with  poverty,  disease  and  homeless- 
ness. 

A  wise  man  once  wrote:  "The  worst  sin  to- 
ward our  fellow  creatures  is  not  to  hate 
them  but  to  be  indifferent  to  them."  Indiffer- 
ence can  no  longer  be  tolerated.  Throughout 
history  there  has  been  no  better  time  than 
now  to  correct  the  world's  inequities. 

Only  one  choice  faces  us.  And  that  is  to 
act!  The  80-year-old  Voltaire,  when  told  that 
a  tree  he  favored  would  take  40  years  to 
bloom,  said  to  his  gardener,  "Well,  then, 
plant  it  this  afternoon." 

As  we  look  to  the  next  century,  shortages, 
poverty,  upheavals,  environmental  disasters 
seem  all  too  possible.  How  can  we  survive, 
much  less  prosper,  in  a  complex  and  turbu- 
lent world? 

We  should  remember  that  the  Chinese  ideo- 
graph for  "crisis"  is  composed  of  two  pic- 
ture-characters: one  means  "danger"  and  the 
other  means  "opportunity." 

I  stress  the  significance  of  the  word  "cri- 
sis." For  each  disappointment,  each  disaster, 
each  crisis  offers  us  a  window  of  opportunity 
to  advance  science  and  culture,  to  extend 
human  kindness  and  caring  to  others  less 
fortunate.  ...  to  keep  bright  the  torch  of 
reason  and  concern  in  a  world  too  often  dark 
with  despair  and  doubt. 

More  than  125  years  ago,  a  group  of  French 
partners  decided  to  break  from  the  artistic 
traditions  they  inherited.  These  rebels  be- 
came known  as  the  Impressionists.  From  the 
beginning,  critics  denounced  them  as  if  they 
were  attacking  the  very  basis  of  French  life, 
instead  of  merely  trying  to  capture  the  ef- 
fects of  light  as  they  saw  it. 

It  took  twenty  years  for  their  works  to  be- 
come popular,  and,  by  that  time,  the  move- 
ment has  come  to  an  end  .  .  .  but  not  with- 
out having  achieved  a  permanent  and  hon- 
ored place  in  world  history. 

Seventy-five  years  ago  new  ideas  were 
being  broached  and  old  frontiers  were  being 
breached  in  music,  literature,  and  science. 
Debussy  was  paving  the  way  for  the  sounds 
of  20th  Century  music  and  audiences  more 
than  once  broke  up  concerts  with  noisy  dem- 
onstrations and  riots.  Men  like  James  Joyce 
and  T.S.  Eliot  were  bringing  a  new  realism 
to  fiction  and  poetry  in  a  society  that  had 
grown  all  too  satisfied  with  the  old  ways  of 
viewing  the  world.  In  physics,  Ernest  Ruth- 
erford was  beginning  to  unlock  the  secrets  of 
the  atom.  And  soon  afterward.  Sigmund 
Freud  would  open  new  windows  on  the  inner 
conflicts  of  man. 

In  short,  this  period  was  much  like  our 
own,  but  with  one  significant  difference — and 
this  difference  has  a  vital  bearing  on  you 
young  people  gathered  here  today.  For  you, 
the  intellectual  vanguard  of  your  generation, 
are  the  Impressionists  of  today. 

Recall  for  a  moment  the  work  of  one  dis- 
tinguished innovator  born  more  than  300 
years  ago:  Galileo.  In  a  dramatic  demonstra- 
tion, Galileo  climbed  to  the  top  of  the  lean- 
ing Tower  of  Pisa  and  dropped  objects  of 
varying  weights  to  the  ground  to  prove  that 
the  mass  of  an  object  had  no  effect  on  its  ve- 
locity under  free-fall  conditions. 


Yet  for  two  thousand  years,  man  had  be- 
lieved the  reverse  because  Aristotle,  the 
great  Greek  philosopher,  had  said  so!  Before 
Galileo,  no  one  had  asked  for  proof  or  sought 
to  disprove  Aristotle's  theory. 

Today,  we  are  moving  through  a  period  of 
splendid  hope.  We  are  on  the  verge  of  a  Sec- 
ond Age  of  Enlightenment.  New  horizons, 
new  challenges,  new  opportunities  abound. 
Your  commitment  to  balancing  business 
needs  with  environmental  concerns,  in  see- 
ing that  higher  education  addresses  real- 
world  issues  and  problems,  and  in  attempt- 
ing new  forms  of  artistic  and  social  expres- 
sion, represent  democratic  areas  where  truth 
and  absolute  freedom  exist  with  no  holds 
barred. 

You  seek  to  bring  new  flavor  into  our  lives. 
You  ask  to  be  directed  and  guided  in  a  man- 
ner that  will  not  turn  you  into  carbon  copies 
of  previous  generations,  for  you  are  tomor- 
row's leaders.  Yet,  the  proliferation  of 
knowledge  required  today  by  our  highly 
technical  society  demands  that  you  think 
fast,  run  fast,  write  fast,  and  act  fast. 

You  are  a  generation  of  Galileos  poking 
holes  in  the  Aristotles  of  the  older  genera- 
tion. However,  you  face  difficulties  Galileo 
did  not  encounter,  for,  after  all,  no  one's  life 
then  depended  upon  relative  velocities  of 
falling  objects.  In  a  sense,  mankind  could  af- 
ford to  wait  two  thousand  years  for  Galileo. 

However,  today's  world  being  what  it  is.  we 
cannot  afford  to  wait  2,000  or  500  or  even  50 
years  for  answers  to  problems  facing  our  so- 
ciety. This  urgency  will  create  added  bur- 
dens and  tensions.  But  you  cannot  let  this 
deter  you  from  your  intended  course. 

Moreover,  do  not  expect  to  have  only  one 
crucial  confrontation  with  truth  as  Galileo 
did.  Your  problems  will  not  lend  themselves 
to  simple  solutions.  You  will  have  to  take 
that  lonely  walk  up  hundreds  of  towers:  and 
even  then  the  results  will  often  create  con- 
tradiction and  uncertainty. 

Consider  for  a  moment  the  radical  and  tur- 
bulent changes  you  have  lived  through  in 
just  a  few  short  years. 

We're  seen  man  land  on  the  moon;  the  Ber- 
lin Wall  torn  down;  the  winds  of  change 
blowing  throughout  world;  Russia  forsaking 
Communism  and  moving  toward  the  West; 
peace  talks  abound;  China  evolving  toward  a 
market  economy. 

We  saw  the  United  Nations  band  together 
to  destroy  an  unjust  and  cowardly  enemy 
threatening  world  peace.  We  saw  American 
forces  in  a  desert  war  use  modern  technology 
to  defeat  an  enemy  within  a  relatively  short 
period  of  time.  We  hailed  a  dauntless  Gen- 
eral Norman  Schwarzkopf  And  applauded  a 
brilliant  general  staff  under  the  command  of 
General  Colin  Powell.  Victory  brought  us  to- 
gether. Made  us  proud.  Gave  us  strength  and 
hope.  Yes,  even  the  "flag-burners"  were  de- 
nounced! And  a  tremendous  swell  of  Amer- 
ican patriotism  was  reborn! 

Now  a  new  world  order  faces  us  today.  New 
dreams.  New  aspirations.  New  challenges. 
The  international  community  seeks  our 
help,  gxiidance,  direction,  and  cooperation. 

And  with  whom  does  all  this  new  hope  and 
promise  reside? 

With  you  .  .  .  America's  greatest  resource: 
Its  young,  bright  leaders  and  scholars. 

No  one  knows,  no  one  can  be  sure,  what 
great  talent  lies  within  you.  The  reinforce- 
ment and  nourishment  you  derive  from  the 
academic  world  is  only  the  foundation  upon 
which  you  must  build  the  superstructure  of 
your  future  lives. 

Historically,  our  past  generations  have  de- 
pendent upon  hard  work  and  resourcefulness. 
It  was  this  resourcefulness  that  helped  our 
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forefaihers  develop  America.  Their  ingenuity 

ei  terprise  enabled  our  people  to  enjoy 

uxuries  we  now  take  for  granted. 

entire  world  is  now  looking  for  your 

'OUT  resourcefulness,  your  ingenuity, 
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)etter  or  for  worse,  the  world  today  is 
to  accelerating  change— radical. 
.  erosive  of  both  traditions  and  old 
You,  its  inheritors,  have  grown  up 
pid  change  and  are  better  prepared  to 
this  change  than  any  young 
d  women  in  history, 
your  skeptical,  yet  humanistic  out- 
'our  disdain  for  fanaticism,  and  your 
or  the  superficial,  you  will  infuse  the 
with  a  new  sense  of  morality,  a  con- 
ethical  concept  that  will  further 
our  society  and  keep  our  great  nation 

in  the  eyes  of  the  world. 
Twain  once  said  to  another  group  of 
You  have  won  your  places, 
heredities,  and  not  by  family  influ- 
extraneous  help,  but  by  the  natural 
God  gave  you  at  your  birth,  made 
by  your  very  own  energies." 
I  emember  this  well— your  energies  and 
s  have  brought  you  this  far.  It  is  even 
i  nportant  that  you  rely  on  these  same 
and  abilities  from   this  point  on! 
f  you  can  make  something  of  your- 
because  by  your  very  presence  here 
rou  have  proven  that  you  have  within 
ves  the  ability,  the  desire,  and  aspira- 
reach  for  the  stars, 
low  the  responsibility  is  yours.  You 
c  smanded  it.  It  is  up  to  you  to  know 
s  up  to  you  to  dare  all. 

's  challengers  are  the  greatest 
for  your  existence.  You  are  the  hope 
future. 

Jless  You  .  .  .  and  God  Bless  our  Won- 
ountry! 
k  you.* 


NOTICE  OF  DETERMINATION  BY 
THI  SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON 
ETl  ICS  UNDER  RULE  35,  PARA- 
GRi.PH  4,  PERMITTING  ACCEPT- 
AN(  E  OF  A  GIFT  OF  EDU- 
CAT  lONAL  TRAVEL  FROM  A  FOR- 
EIG  ^J  ORGANIZATION 


led 


SANFORD.  Mr.  President,  it  is 

by  paragraph  4  of  rule  35  that 

in  the  Congressional  Record 

of  Senate  employees  who  par- 

in  programs,  the  principal  ob- 

of  which  is  educational,  spon- 

by  a  foreign  government  or  a  for- 

( ducational  or  charitable  organi- 

involving    travel    to   a   foreign 

y  paid  for  by  that  foreign  gov- 

or  organization. 

select  committee  received  a  re- 

for  a  determination  under  rule  35 

A.   Irace,   a  member  of  the 

)f  Senator  Sarbanes,  to  partici- 

a  program  in  Japan,  sponsored 

Japan-United  States  Friendship 

from  February  8-15,  1992. 
committee  has  determined  that 
by  Ms.  Irace  in  this  pro- 
at   the  expense   of  the   Japan- 
States  Friendship  Commission, 
interest  of  the  Senate  and  the 
States. 

select  committee  received  a  re- 
fer a  determination  under  rule  35 
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for  Maria  Baratta,  a  member  of  the 
staff  of  Senator  Dole,  to  participate  in 
a  program  in  Croatia,  sponsored  by  the 
Congressional  Human  Rights  Founda- 
tion, from  February  10-15,  1992.  The 
committee  understands  that  food  and 
lodging  in  Croatia  were  paid  by  the 
Croatian  Government,  and  round-trip 
transportation  from  Washington,  DC 
was  paid  by  the  Congressional  Human 
Rights  Foundation,  a  domestic  institu- 
tion. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Ms.  Baratta  in  this 
program,  at  the  expense  of  the  Con- 
gressional Human  Rights  Foundation 
and  the  Croatian  Government,  is  in  the 
interest  of  the  Senate  and  the  United 
States. 

The  select  committee  received  a  re- 
quest for  a  determination  under  rule  35 
for  Brian  J.  Riendeau  and  Jeffrey  S. 
Hall,  members  of  the  staff  of  Senator 
McCONNELL,  to  participate  in  a  pro- 
gram in  Taiwan,  sponsored  by  the  Chi- 
nese National  Association  of  Industry 
and  Commerce,  from  February  8-13, 
1992. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Mr.  Riendeau  and  Mr. 
Hall  in  this  program,  at  the  expense  of 
the  Chinese  National  Association  of  In- 
dustry and  Commerce,  is  in  the  inter- 
est of  the  Senate  and  the  United 
States. 

The  select  committee  received  a  re- 
quest for  a  determination  under  rule  35 
for  Senators  Warren  B.  Rudman,  Wil- 
liam S.  Cohen,  Trent  Lorr,  William 
V.  Roth,  Jr.,  John  McCain,  John 
Glenn,  Richard  G.  Lugar,  and  Larry 
Pressler  to  participate  in  a  program 
in  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany, 
sponsored  by  the  Europaische 
Wehrkunde  Organization  and  the  Unit- 
ed States  Government,  from  February 
7-9,  1992. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  the  above-named  Sen- 
ators in  this  program,  at  the  expense  of 
the  Europaische  Wehrkunde  Organiza- 
tion and  the  U.S.  Government,  is  in  the 
interest  of  the  Senate  and  the  United 
States. 

The  select  committee  received  a  re- 
quest for  a  determination  under  rule  35 
for  Clare  Thorne,  a  member  of  the  staff 
of  Senator  Cranston,  to  participate  in 
a  program  in  Paris,  sponsored  by  the 
Franco-Americaine  and  the  German 
Marshall  Fund,  from  February  8-16, 
1992. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Ms.  Thorne  in  this 
program,  at  the  expense  of  the  Franco- 
Americaine  and  the  German  Marshall 
Fund,  is  in  the  interest  of  the  Senate 
and  the  United  States. 

The  select  committee  received  a  re- 
quest for  a  determination  under  rule  35 
for  Senator  Nunn,  and  Senator  War- 
ner, and  employees  of  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee,  Andrew 
Effron,  and  Patrick  Tucker,  to  partici- 
pate in  a  program  in  the  Persian  Gulf, 


sponsored  by  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment and  the  Governments  of  Saudi 
Arabia  and  Bahrain  from  February  16- 
20,  1992. 

The  committee  determined  that  par- 
ticipation by  Senators  Nunn  and  War- 
ner and  Messrs.  Effron  and  Tucker  in 
this  program,  at  the  expense  of  the 
United  States  Government  and  the 
Governments  of  Saudi  Arabia  and  Bah- 
rain, was  in  the  interest  of  the  Senate 
and  the  United  States. 

The  select  committee  received  a  re- 
quest for  a  determination  under  rule  35 
for  Greg  Schnacke,  a  member  of  the 
staff  of  Senator  Dole,  to  participate  in 
a  program  in  Paris  sponsored  by  the 
Franco-Americaine  and  the  German 
Marshall  Fund,  from  February  9  to  16, 
1992. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Mr.  Schnacke  in  this 
program,  at  the  expense  of  the  Franco- 
Americaine  Foundation  and  the  Ger- 
man Marshall  Fund,  is  in  the  interest 
of  the  Senate  and  the  United  States. 

The  select  committee  received  a  re- 
quest for  a  determination  under  rule  35 
for  Elizabeth  Gardner,  a  member  of  the 
staff  of  Senator  Biden,  to  participate 
in  a  program  in  France,  sponsored  by 
the  Franco-American  and  the  German 
Marshall  Fund,  from  February  8  to  16, 
1992. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Ms.  Gardner  in  this 
program,  at  the  expense  of  the  Franco- 
American  and  the  German  Marshall 
Fund,  is  in  the  interest  of  the  Senate 
and  the  United  States. 

The  select  committee  received  a  re- 
quest for  a  determination  under  rule  35 
for  Leonard  Weiss,  a  member  of  the 
staff  of  Senator  Glenn,  to  participate 
in  a  program  in  Paris,  sponsored  by  the 
Franco-Americaine  and  the  German 
Marshall  Fund,  from  February  8  to  16, 
1992. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Mr.  Weiss  in  this  pro- 
gram, at  the  expense  of  the  Washington 
Foundation  for  European  Studies  and 
the  German  Marshall  Fund,  is  in  the 
interest  of  the  Senate  and  the  United 
States.* 


ARC  OF  BENTON  COUNTY 

•  Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  today  in  honor  of  the  Arc  of  Ben- 
ton County.  OR,  which  has  been  chosen 
as  the  President's  677th  daily  point  of 
light.  The  Arc  is  an  organization  that 
advocates  and  provides  services  for  in- 
dividuals with  developmental  disabil- 
ities and  their  families. 

The  Arc  of  Benton  County  is  the  sec- 
ond-largest organization  of  its  kind  in 
Oregon.  It  recruits  community  volun- 
teers to  interact  with  and  offer  assist- 
ance to  many  of  the  area's  developmen- 
tally  disabled  citizens. 

It  has  served  the  Benton  area  com- 
munity for  the  past  32  years.  It  has 
taught  and  encouraged  its  developmen- 


tally  impaired  charges  to  participate 
in  meaningful  activities.  It  has  offered 
much  needed  respite  to  the  families  of 
the  impaired.  It  has  given  comfort  and 
support  to  both  the  impaired  and  their 
families  in  times  of  personal  crisis. 

But  the  most  exciting  aspect  of  the 
Benton  County  Arc  is  its  continuing 
success  in  bringing  the  disabled  into 
the  community  and  teach  them  to  con- 
tribute to  it.  In  the  past  year  alone, 
the  Arc  of  Benton  County  has  kicked 
off  at  least  three  new  programs  that 
help  their  charges  get  out  into  the 
community,  where  they  can  learn  from 
other  area  residents. 

The  most  important  of  these  new 
programs  may  well  be  the  "Terrific 
Twenties  Program,  which  is  geared  es- 
pecially to  those  with  disabilities  who 
have  left  the  public  school  system.  By 
Federal  law,  the  developmentally  dis- 
abled are  allowed  to  remain  in  public 
schools  until  they  reach  the  age  of  21. 
Then  they  must  leave  the  school  sys- 
tem and  try  to  make  it  on  their  own. 
All  too  often,  though,  the  disabled  lose 
their  social  contact  with  people  when 
they  leave  school.  This  program  aims 
to  encourage  social  contact,  improve 
personal  skills,  and  teach  students  the 
abilities  needed  to  live  alone.  Partici- 
pation has  more  than  doubled  in  this 
program  since  it  began  a  year  ago. 

The  Arc  of  Benton  County  well  de- 
serves the  honor  of  being  chosen  as  a 
point  of  light.  The  volunteers  who  par- 
ticipate in  the  daily  activities  of  the 
Arc  are  role  models  not  only  for  the 
community's  developmentally  dis- 
abled, but  for  the  rest  of  us,  too.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  ELEANOR 
ROOSEVELT  INSTITUTE 

•  Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  com- 
memorate the  30th  anniversary  of  the 
Eleanor  Roosevelt  Institute.  The  Elea- 
nor Roosevelt  Institute  [ERI]  was 
founded  in  1961  in  Denver,  CO,  through 
a  grant  from  the  Eleanor  Roosevelt 
Cancer  Foundation.  During  the  last  30 
years,  ERI  has  earned  a  reputation  as 
one  of  the  world's  most  innovative  lab- 
oratories because  of  its  work  in  bio- 
chemistry, molecular  biology,  and  ge- 
netics research. 

The  research  at  ERI  is  focused  pri- 
marily on  disease  prevention  through 
discovery  of  the  biochemical  problems 
that  underlie  disease.  Aside  from  being 
one  of  the  Nation's  premier  research 
institutions  on  cancer  and  the  immune 
system,  ERI's  principal  investigators 
are  also  currently  studying  heart  dis- 
ease, Parkinson's  disease,  autism, 
AIDS,  Down  syndrome,  and 
amyotrophic  lateral  sclerosis,  better 
known  as  Lou  Gehrig's  disease.  More- 
over, ERI  is  playing  a  key  role  in  the 
human  genome  initiative.  The  estab- 
lishment of  the  Center  for  the  Study  of 
the  Human  Genome  at  ERI  dem- 
onstrates    the     institute's     continued 


commitment  to  unlocking  the  secrets 
of  human  genetics. 

Under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Theodore 
Puck,  the  Eleanore  Roosevelt  Institute 
has  made  important  advances  in  cancer 
research.  These  include  the  discovery 
that  the  amount  of  x-ray  dosage  nec- 
essary to  destroy  cancer  cells  is  1,000 
times  less  than  previously  thought,  as 
well  as  the  discovery  that  certain 
genes  suspected  of  causing  cancer 
change  in  chromosomal  location.  In  ad- 
dition, ERI  is  credited  with  establish- 
ing that  the  human  cell  contains  46 
chromosomes,  not  48  as  previously  as- 
sumed and  the  creation  of  the  Denver 
classification  system— the  chromosome 
classification  system  used  throughout 
the  world. 

The  institute  has  also  been  a  center 
for  training  upcoming  young  scientists 
and  physicians  in  modern  genetic  and 
medical  research.  Groups  ranging  from 
high  school  students  and  teachers  to 
senior  scientific  investigators  from 
around  the  world  can  benefit  from  the 
expertise  of  the  scientists  at  ERI. 

I  applaud  the  successes  of  those  at 
the  Eleanor  Roosevelt  Institute  in  es- 
tablishing new  fields  of  medical  inves- 
tigation and  in  making  discoveries 
which  have  been  instrumental  in  dis- 
ease prevention.  Through  the  work  of 
the  outstanding  biomedical  scientists 
at  ERI,  we  are  closer  to  beating  a  vari- 
ety of  major  public  health  threats,  par- 
ticularly cancer.  We  are  proud  to  have 
such  a  well-renowned  and  successful 
medical  research  institute  in  our  State 
of  Colorado.* 


COMMITMENT  TO  THE  HUNGRY 
*  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
would  like  to  insert  a  timely  article 
concerning  food  relief  for  the  Common- 
wealth of  Independent  States  written 
by  a  good  friend  of  mine,  Larry  Minear. 
In  light  of  President  Yeltsin's  request 
this  weekend  for  additional  loan  guar- 
antees for  American  grain,  Larry 
Minear's  article  points  out  some  les- 
sons we  should  have  learned  from  fam- 
ine assistance  to  Africa  in  the  1980's 
and  the  Asian  subcontinent  in  the 
1960's  and  1970's.  I  ask  that  Mr. 
Minear's  article  be  inserted  into  the 
Record  at  this  point.  The  article  fol- 
lows: 

(From  the  Roanoke  Times  &  World  News, 

Jan.  10,  1992] 

TO  Help  Hungry  Sovibts,  Take  Tips  From 

Third  World 

(By  Larry  Minear) 

With  winter,  alarm  increases  about  food 
shortages  and  possible  hunger  in  the  former 
Soviet  Union.  So,  too,  does  the  debate  about 
whether  and  how  the  United  States  should 
help. 

Cold  Warriors  maintain  that  structural 
changes  in  the  Soviet  economy  must  precede 
food  aid:  In  effect,  let  them  eat  perestroika. 
Others  insist  on  fewer  preconditions,  seeing 
aid  as  an  investment  in  Soviet  reforms  and 
an  improved  international  political  climate. 

Third  World  experience  with  emergency 
aid    helps   weigh   such   conflicting   counsel. 


After  all,  this  is  not  the  first  time  that  U.S. 
perceptions  of  human  need  have  been  filtered 
through  political  lenses;  that  hunger  has 
been  created  by  recipient  government  poli- 
cies: that  central-government  authorities 
are  poorly  positioned  to  mount  a  major  relief 
undertaking.  Third  World  experience  sug- 
gests that  although  the  international  com- 
munity should  indeed  be  prepared  to  act,  a 
focused  intervention  of  quite  modest  propor- 
tions may  be  best. 

A  long  humanitarian  tradition  affirms  the 
world's  obligation  to  assist  people  who  are 
starving,  or  likely  to.  when  the  necessary  re- 
sources are  otherwise  unavailable.  Relief  ef- 
forts on  the  Asian  subcontinent  in  the  '60s 
and  '70s.  and  in  the  African  Sahel  in  the  mid- 
■80s.  demonstrate  that  carefully  planned  and 
well-executed  programs  can  make  a  life-and- 
death  difference. 

Conversely,  the  absence  of  outside  aid  can 
figure  in  massive  human  displacement  and 
death:  Witness  the  loss  of  some  250,000  lives 
to  famine  born  of  drought  and  civil  strife  in 
the  Sudan  in  1988. 

If  what  awaits  the  Soviet  people  is  serious 
food  shortages  but  no  famine,  widespread 
hunger  but  no  actual  starvation,  the 
targeting  of  food  to  vulnerable  groups  be- 
comes particularly  essential.  Third  World 
experience  suggests  that  with  home-grown 
food  commodities  unavailable  and  outside 
assistance  limited,  priority  should  go  to  in- 
fants, pregnant  and  lactating  mothers,  and 
the  aged  and  infirm. 

In  some  emergencies,  there  is  no  substitute 
for  massive  food  imports.  But  megatonnage 
can  create  more  problems  than  it  solves.  The 
experience  of  Bangladesh  in  the  mid-'70s  and 
of  Egypt  over  the  past  decade  dramatizes  the 
havoc  that  food  aid  can  cause  for  domestic 
producers  and  economic  planners. 

By  contrast,  relief  officials'  decision  in  the 
late  "SOs  to  buy  grain  in  a  food-surplus  region 
of  Tigray  for  use  in  a  food-deficit  area  of  the 
same  Ethiopian  province  saved  lives  and 
spurred  production.  External  help  with  inter- 
nal purchases  and  distribution  might  also 
make  a  difference  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

Effective  programs  must  also  work  around 
other  major  bottlenecks.  An  evaluation  of 
food  aid  during  the  devastating  African 
emergency  of  the  mid-'80s  concluded  that  "if 
the  [recipient]  government  plays  a  positive 
pivotal  role  in  managing  and  coordinating  an 
emergency  effort,  the  program  is  likely  to 
have  greater  impact."  At  the  same  time,  the 
review  noted  that  the  government  itself 
"may  not  be  the  best  implementing  agency." 

With  United  Nations  agencies  and  private 
relief  groups  largely  absent,  some  pivotal 
roles  they  play  in  Third  World  emergencies 
would  need  to  be  assumed  by  officials  in  the 
republics.  Intensive  international  monitor- 
ing, which  has  proved  essential  but  costly  in 
developing  countries,  would  be  required. 

Because  reports  suggest  the  Soviet  Union's 
ability  to  distribute  food  aid  is  a  more  for- 
midable obstacle  than  the  West's  ability  to 
supply  it,  any  plan  for  food  aid  should  place 
a  premium  on  creatively  confronting  inter- 
nal bottlenecks. 

The  vastness  of  the  territory,  the  size  and 
scattered  whereabouts  of  the  population,  and 
the  entrenched  state  of  the  bureaucratic  ap- 
paratus and  economic  controls  may  make  re- 
lief efforts  an  even  more  imposing  challenge 
than  in  many  Third  World  countries. 

Also  on  a  cautionary  note,  dramatizing 
hunger  in  the  Soviet  Union  could  divert  at- 
tention from  equally  or  more  serious  needs 
elsewhere.  Revolutionary  changes  in  Eastern 
Europe  have  already  contributed  to  waning 
international  interest  in  Third  World  coun- 
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World  experience  is  any  Indica- 
major  value  of  an  eventual  relief 
in    the    former    Soviet    Union 
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expensive,  a  sound  investment, 
the  waning  of  the  Cold  War,  consider- 
of  humanity  are  struggling  to  reassert 
over  ideology.  What  better  occa- 
the  Soviet  crisis  to  reinstate  the 
lea  that  people  who  are  hungry  should 
assistance?  What  better  place  than 
Soviet  Union  to  build  upon  experience  in 
countries? 
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to  the  hungry  elsewhere.* 
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ISRAELI  ATTACK  ON  THE 
HEZBOLLAH  SHEIK 


•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today   to   congratulate   Israel   for   its 
and  dedication  to  fighting  ter- 
As  in  1981,  Israel  has  struck  at 
hfcart  of  radical   Arab   terrorism. 
Abbas    Musawi,    the    Hezbollah 
stood  in  contrast  to  everything 
wfiich   we   in   the   civilized   world 
His  death  sends  a  warning  to  all 
who  kill  innocents.  Murder  and 
will  not  go  unpunished. 
Res^nsible   for  the  deaths  of  hun- 
of     people,     Hezbollah,     under 
3   leadership   brutally   hunted 
Americans  in  Lebanon.  He  is  re- 
fer the  deaths  of  241  U.S.  ma- 
killed   in   the   Marine   barracks 
of  October  1983;  the  bombing 
American  Embassy   in   Beirut, 
kidnaping   of  the   American   hos- 
and  the  deaths  of  Col.  William 
and  William  Buckley.  Musawi 
responsible  for  the  disappear- 
six  Lebanese  Jews, 
after  time,  Israel  has  taken  on 
and  has  been  chastised  by 
Itiited  States   State   Department 
actions.  This  man  represented 
ncarnate.    This    man    murdered 
Musawi   was  as   much   an 
of  the  United  States  as  he  was 
Isriel.  Israel's  daring  raid  deserves 
not  condemnation.  The  United 
should  thank  Israel  for  remov- 
(  ancer  from  the  world.* 


I  s 


LITH  JANIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  on  Sun- 
day, I  ebruary  16,  1992,  the  Republic  of 
Lithui  tnia  celebrated  its  74th  anniver- 
sary )f  independence — its  first  fully 
free  ndependence  celebration  since 
1940.  ';  'oday,  I  salute  the  people  of  this 
natioi  for  their  fortitude  and  commit- 
ment .o  freedom  and  democracy. 


Sunday's  celebration  was  especially 
important  since  it  was  the  first  cele- 
bration since  1940  where  Lithuania  was 
not  occupied  by  a  foreign  power.  The 
people  of  Lithuania  bravely  resisted 
Soviet  occupation  for  41  years.  The 
Lithuanian  will  to  be  free  from  Soviet 
occupation  was  also  a  key  ingredient  in 
dissolving  the  entire  Soviet  empire. 

When  the  independence  celebrations 
are  over,  the  people  of  Lithuania  face  a 
tough  task  of  rebuilding  their  nation 
after  living  under  41  years  of  the  Soviet 
economic  system.  From  our  experi- 
ences in  Poland,  Czechoslovakia,  Hun- 
gary, and  East  Germany  we  have 
learned  that  the  road  to  recovery  from 
communism  is  not  easy.  The  United 
States  was  resolute  in  opposing  the  So- 
viet occupation  of  Lithuania.  Today  we 
should  be  equally  determined  to  see 
that  democracy  and  a  free  market 
economy  take  a  firm  hold  in  Lithuania. 

The  United  States  should  also  be  re- 
solved to  see  that  all  Commonwealth 
troops  withdraw  from  Lithuania  a.s 
soon  as  possible.  Although  the  threat  is 
very  small  that  these  troops  will  re- 
peat atrocities  against  Lithuania,  their 
symbolic  presence  in  this  free  and  sov- 
ereign country  is  an  anachronism. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  and 
Lithuania  share  the  same  ideals  of 
freedom  and  democracy.  In  the  months 
and  years  to  come  let  us  remain  com- 
mitted to  our  friends  on  the  Baltic  Sea, 
the  free  people  of  Lithuania.* 


LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

•  Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  on 
February  16,  1992,  Lithuanians  all  over 
the  world  celebrated  Lithuanian  Inde- 
pendence Day.  This  year's  celebration 
was  thankfully  different  from  the  re- 
cent iiast,  however.  For  the  first  time 
in  51  years,  Lithuanian  Independence 
Day  in  the  homeland  was  celebrated  in 
freedom.  Lithuania  has  been  emanci- 
pated, rising  from  the  ashes  of  fascism 
and  communism  to  regain  its  rightful 
place  among  the  family  of  free  nations. 

It  has  been  a  long  time  coming  and 
the  cost  has  been  high.  We  will  prob- 
ably never  know  the  exact  number  of 
Lithuanians  who  lost  their  lives,  their 
families,  their  homes,  and  their  free- 
dom in  the  struggle.  How  we  all  wish 
that  Romas  Kalanta  and  Father 
Laurinavicius  could  have  lived  to  see 
the  day,  or  that  Balys  Gajauskas  and 
other  members  of  the  Lithuania  Hel- 
sinki Monitoring  Group  and  the  Lith- 
uanian Catholic  Committee  should  not 
have  had  to  spend  dozens  of  years  in 
the  gulag  waiting  for  it.  And  how  many 
Lithuanians,  remembered  only  dimly 
by  friends  and  loves  ones,  lie  buried  in 
the  wastes  of  Siberia,  victims  of  un- 
speakable cruelty. 

Regrettably,  the  struggle  of  the  Lith- 
uanian people  was  not  always  under- 
stood or  appreciated  in  the  West.  When 
the  Supreme  Council  of  Lithuania 
reaffirmed  its  nation's  independence  on 


March  11,  1990,  too  many  sophisticated 
onlookers  saw  it  as  another  Quixotic 
quest  by  a  hopelessly  outnumbered, 
idealist  people  challenging  the  mighty 
empire  that  stretched  from  Poland  al- 
most to  Alaska.  But  neither  the  people 
of  Lithuania  nor  the  Lithuanian  com- 
munity abroad  would  be  denied.  The 
Lithuanian-American  community 

never  let  the  world  forget  the  struggle 
taking  place  in  Lithuania,  even  while 
the  world's  attention  was  turned  to 
struggles  taking  place  elsewhere.  In 
the  first  half  of  1991,  reactionary  forces 
in  the  dying  empire  lashed  out  furi- 
ously to  claim  at  least  19  more  victims, 
and  for  a  while  the  struggle  hung  in 
the  balance.  But  with  determination, 
truth,  and  prayer,  men  and  women  in 
Lithuania  persevered  to  the  ultimate 
victory. 

When,  in  September  1991,  Lithuania's 
independence  finally  became  a  reality, 
I  had  the  great  pleasure  as  cochairman 
of  the  Helsinki  Commission  to  visit 
Vilnius.  During  that  time  we  visited 
the  heroic  and  tragic  sites  of  Lithua- 
nia's struggle.  We  met  with  members  of 
the  Lithuanian  Government,  and  of 
course,  with  President  Landsbergis, 
whose  courage  filled  the  Free  world 
with  inspiration  during  the  dark,  final 
days  of  the  Soviet  empire. 

Yet  despite  independence,  the  last 
vestiges  of  empire  remain.  Thousands 
of  former  Soviet  troops,  now  under 
command  of  the  Russian  Federation, 
are  still  stationed  in  Lithuania. 
Progress  in  their  removal  has  been 
painfully  slow.  Rest  assured,  I  will  not 
consider  the  cold  war  over  or  the  So- 
viet occupation  of  Lithuania  com- 
pletely ended  until  those  troops  have 
been  removed. 

Lithuania  faces  great  challenges.  But 
I  know  the  people  of  Lithuania  will 
meet  the  challenge,  and  long  in  the  fu- 
ture their  grandchildrens'  grand- 
children will  celebrate  the  independ- 
ence of  a  free,  prosperous,  and  demo- 
cratic Lithuania.* 


REGARDING  DISPLACED 
HOMEMAKERS 

•  Mr.  McCain.  Mr.  President,  last 
year,  at  approximately  this  time,  I 
called  on  the  Senate  to  appropriate 
funds  for  the  training  of  displaced 
homemakers.  Now,  apparently  due  to 
the  inaction  of  the  appropriate  Senate 
committees,  this  program  has  still— 2 
years  after  the  Senate  passed  the  Dis- 
placed Homemaker  Self-Sufficiency 
Assistance  Act — not  been  funded. 

It  is  wrong  that  when  the  Senate  can 
find  the  funds  to  restore  Lawrence 
Welk's  childhood  home,  it  cannot  seem 
to  address  the  issue  of  displaced  home- 
makers.  Certainly,  Mr.  President,  it 
would  seem  that  the  Congress  needs  to 
reassess  its  spending  habits. 

I  have  called  on  the  Senate  to  do  ex- 
actly that.  I  have  proposed  the  line- 
item  veto  so  that  the  President  can  do 


what  41  Governors  can:  eliminate  pork- 
barrel,  wasteful  spending  so  that  use- 
ful, legitimate  programs  will  have  the 
funds  they  require. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  has  an  ob- 
ligation to  give  displaced  homemakers 
the  training  they  require  to  be  model 
employees.  Unfortunately,  it  has  be- 
come clear  that  the  majority  in  the 
Senate,  those  who  control  the  commit- 
tee responsible  for  appropriating  funds, 
believe  that  lipservice  for  displaced 
homemakers  is  sufficient.  I,  for  one, 
think  that  it  is  an  insult. 

Mr.  President,  our  constituents  have 
justifiably  grown  frustrated  with  the 
rhetoric  from  Washington.  As  I  stated, 
last  year  I  called  on  the  Senate  to  fund 
this  program.  Now  I  am  compelled  to 
do  the  same  again.  Let  us  end  the 
games.  Let  us  introduce  some  fiscal 
sanity  into  the  system  and  do  what  is 
right.* 


GLOBAL  WARMING 

*  Mr.  LIEBERMAN.  Mr.  President,  as 
the  world  community  begins  a  key 
round  of  negotiations  on  global  warm- 
ing, I  want  to  again  express  my  out- 
rage at  how  little  the  administration 
will  tolerate  in  the  way  of  action  on 
global  warming. 

The  U.S.  position  at  the  final  nego- 
tiating session  opening  today  in  New 
York  became  clear  over  the  weekend. 
According  to  an  administration  paper 
released  by  Senator  Gore,  the  adminis- 
tration has  no  intention  of  adopting 
timetables,  goals,  or  targets  for  reduc- 
tions of  carbon  dioxide  emissions. 
Rather,  the  United  States  calls  for  na- 
tions to  take  suitable  cost-effective 
measures  to  respond  to  global  climate 
change  in  accordance  with  their  na- 
tional circumstances,  development  pri- 
orities, and  capabilities.  In  other 
words,  it  is  another  piece  of  inaction. 

The  U.S.  total  intransigence  on  glob- 
al warming  was  made  crystal  clear  dur- 
ing consideration  of  this  energy  bill. 
Along  with  Senator  Wirth,  I  prepared  a 
simple  amendment,  virtually  identical 
to  one  offered  by  Representative  Coo- 
PKR  to  H.R.  776,  the  House  energy  bill 
which  was  adopted  unanimously  on  a 
bipartisan  basis  by  the  House  Sub- 
committee on  Energy  and  Power. 

That  amendment  would  have  pro- 
vided the  Administrator  of  EPA  with 
the  power  to  establish  a  system  to  re- 
ward the  good  work  of  industries  that 
voluntarily— and  I  stress  voluntarily— 
either  reduced  their  own  greenhouse 
gas  emissions  or  undertake  programs 
to  reduce  emissions  from  other  sources. 

This  was  a  simple  amendment.  It  did 
not  set  goals  or  mandates.  It  did  not 
establish  timetables.  It  did  not  impose 
a  requirement  on  firms  to  obtain  cred- 
its or  reduce  emissions.  But  it  did  pro- 
vide that  good  corporate  citizens  who 
voluntarily  contribute  to  greenhouse 
gas  emissions  will  have  an  opportunity 
to  let  the  Government  record  their  ef- 


forts at  reducing  those  emissions  in  a 
data  bank. 

I  was  shocked  when  Energy  Sec- 
retary Watkins  wrote  to  Senator  John- 
ston on  February  4,  1992,  and  said  that 
the  administration  opposed  the  inclu- 
sion of  a  voluntary  certification  and 
registration  scheme  for  greenhouse  gas 
reductions — administration  opposition 
even  to  a  voluntary  system  to  simply 
certify  and  record  the  good  corporate 
citizenship  of  greenhouse  gas  emitting 
industries  that  act  to  reduce  those 
emissions. 

Mr.  President,  my  amendment  would 
have  preserved  American  competitive- 
ness as  the  United  States  begins  nego- 
tiations over  a  global  greenhouse  gas 
reduction  agreement. 

Last  week,  the  U.N.  Conference  on 
Trade  and  Development  released  a  re- 
port in  Geneva  that  proposed  a  global 
system  for  controlling  greenhouse  gas 
emissions  through  a  plan  of  pollution 
allowances.  In  the  first  stage,  the  pro- 
posal calls  for  a  binding  international 
treaty  to  set  a  global  limit  on  carbon 
dioxide  emissions.  Quotas  would  then 
be  set  for  how  much  cargon  dioxide 
each  country  would  be  allowed  to 
produce.  Countries  that  produced  less 
than  their  quotas  would  earn  pollution 
credits  that  could  be  traded  or  sold  to 
countries  wanting  to  exceed  their 
quotas.  According  to  an  article  in  the 
February  8.  1992,  New  York  Times,  the 
experts  who  worked  on  this  proposal 
believe  it  satisfies  both  rich  industrial 
countries  where  rules  and  standards 
are  expensive  to  put  into  force  and  de- 
veloping countries  which  would  get 
pollution  rights  above  their  current 
needs  and  thus  build  up  a  surplus.  The 
surplus  would  leave  a  margin  for  future 
use  so  as  not  to  inhibit  industrial 
growth,  but  in  the  meantime  they 
could  be  sold  or  leased  to  other  coun- 
tries. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  article  be  included  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  President,  historically  the  Unit- 
ed States  has  sought  to  demonstrate 
that  past  achievement  deserves  credit 
as  international  emissions  levels  are 
negotiated.  My  amendment  would  have 
ensured  that  U.S.  negotiators  would  be 
able  to  demonstrate  conclusively  that 
past  achievements  deserve  credit  as 
international  emissions  levels  are  ne- 
gotiated. 

Unfortunately,  as  we  begin  the  final 
round  of  negotiations  on  a  global  cli- 
mate change  agreement,  the  United 
States  remains  isolated  from  other  in- 
dustrialized countries  which  have  made 
unilateral  commitments  to  stabilize  or 
reduce  carbon  dioxide  outside  of  the 
United  Nations  negotiating  process. 
The  European  Community,  Japan,  and 
all  other  Organization  for  Economic 
Cooperation  and  Development  coun- 
tries, except  Turkey  and  the  United 
States,  have  adopted  stabilization  or 
reduction  goals.  An  editorial  in  today's 
New  York  Times  sums  up  the  message 
that  must  be  sent  to  the  administra- 


tion: "Unless  the  Bush  Administration 
quickly  adopts  a  more  reasonable 
course,  it  will  cast  the  United  States  as 
an  environmental  pariah  more  con- 
cerned with  its  own  comfort  than  with 
the  well-being  of  the  earth." 

The  editorial  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Feb.  8,  1992) 

U.N.  Group  Offers  Plan  To  Control 

Pollution  through  a  Quota  System 

(By  M&rlise  Simons) 

Paris,  February  7.— A  group  of  experts 
sponsored  by  the  United  Nations  Is  proposing 
cheaper  and  more  efficient  ways  to  control 
global  air  pollution  by  creating  a  worldwide 
market  In  pollution  permits. 

The  plan  is  the  most  ambitious  yet  In  the 
effort  to  control  harmful  emissions  through 
the  forces  of  the  free  market.  It  would  for 
the  first  time  put  a  worldwide  price  on  one 
or  more  of  the  pollutants  blamed  for  global 
warming. 

The  plan,  commissioned  by  the  United  Na- 
tions Conference  on  Trade  and  Development 
and  released  In  Geneva  last  week,  would  set 
national  quotas  on  emissions.  Those  govern- 
ments or  private  groups  that  found  it  too  dif- 
ficult or  too  costly  to  meet  their  limits 
could  buy  pollution  allowances  abroad. 
Countries  that  polluted  less  than  their  quota 
could  sell  their  allowances  to  other  nations. 

Proponents  of  the  plan  hope  the  concept 
will  be  approved  in  June  at  the  United  Na- 
tions Conference  on  Environment  and  Devel- 
opment In  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Lawyers,  econo- 
mists and  energy  specialists  have  worked  for 
more  than  a  year  to  prepare  the  plan. 
global  plan  for  global  problem 

The  proposal  Is  a  break  with  the  common 
practice  of  tackling  environmental  problems 
through  national  and  local  regulations  and 
rules. 

People  who  prepared  the  plan  acknowledge 
that  a  global  system  for  pollution  licenses 
and  quotas  for  rich  and  poor  nations  will  be 
difficult  to  negotiate.  But  they  say  that  as 
long  as  there  are  clear  benefits  and  Incen- 
tives, the  rapidly  growing  concern  about  cli- 
mactic change  does  make  such  a  plan  pos- 
sible. 

Supporters  note  that  the  world's  govern- 
ments are  already  moving  toward  a  consen- 
sus: limits  must  be  placed  on  gases  that  caii 
warm  the  earth.  But  there  Is  wide  disagree- 
ment on  the  size  of  the  necessary  cuts. 

"Everyone  recognizes  that  climate  change 
is  a  global  problem,  so  this  Is  a  first  prac- 
tical mechanism  that  can  work  on  a  global 
scale,"  said  Frank  Joshua,  coordinator  of 
the  group  that  produced  the  plan. 

smaller  steps  expected  first 

Even  if  a  universal  system  cannot  be  put 
Into  place  in  the  near  future,  those  who  have 
worked  on  the  plan  say  they  are  confident 
that  limited  bilateral  or  multilateral  agree- 
ments among  countries  could  start  in  a  mat- 
ter of  months. 

Pollution  experts  say  they  are  encouraged 
because  the  concept  of  trading  pollution  al- 
lowances is  already  gaining  ground  among 
policy  makers.  The  European  Community  is 
discussing  a  12-country  plan  for  trading  sul- 
fur-emissions permits,  and  the  concept  is  ac- 
tually working  on  a  small  scale  In  the  Unit- 
ed States,  where  the  Clean  Air  Act  gave  com- 
panies the  right  to  trade  In  sulfur-dioxide  al- 
lowances to  reduce  acid  rain. 

And  last  week,  regulators  In  Southern 
California  tentatively  approved  a  plan  to  let 
companies  trade  pollution  rights,  beginning 
with  emissions  of  nitrogen  oxides. 

"AN  enormous  change" 

Some  environmentalists  have  reservations 
about  the  United  Nations  plan  because  it 
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effectively  grant  companies  and  gov- 
permlssion  to  continue  polluting. 
LTgue  that  it  would  also  let  sellers  of 
n  entitlements  make  money  off  the 
t  lat  people  elsewhere  kept  using  so- 
energy  like  coal  and  oil. 
But  broponents,  among  them  several  long- 
time e  nvironmentalists,  argue  that  pollution 
liappei  IS  anyway  and  has  long  been  free.  By 
creati  ig  permits  and  credits,  the  plan  would 
put  a  irice  on  carbon  dioxide,  the  initial  tar- 
get. E:  nissions  could  be  valued  in  units  of  100 
or  1,00(1  tons  produced. 

would  be  an  enormous  change,"  said 
"^etenberg,  an  American  economist  and 
in  tradable  permits  who  has  worked 
global  plan.  "This  means  using  the 
to  pursue  environmental  objectives 
than  just  economic  objectives.  Until 
tlie  market  has  been  seen  as  a  powerful 
advera  iry,  and  environmentalists  have  want- 
ed to  1  lock  it  at  every  turn.  It's  an  attempt 
to  ma  te  this  powerful  force  work  for  you 
rather|than  against  you.' 

QUOTAS  FOR  CARBON  DIOXIDR 

first  stage,  the  United  Nations  pro- 
(  alls  for  a  binding  international  treaty 
global  limit  on  carbon  dioxide  emis- 
which  makes  up  the  bulk  of  the  so- 
rreenhouse  gases  widely  thought  to  be 
the  earth's  atmosphere, 
would  then  be  set  for  how  much 
dioxide  each  country  would  be  al- 
to produce.  Countries  that  produced 
their  quotas  would  earn  pollution 
that  could  be  traded  or  sold  to  coun- 
v^nting  to  exceed  their  quotas. 

purpose  is  to  reduce  waste,  to  get  as 
lontrol  as  possible  for  the  same  dollar 
said  Mr.  Tietenberg,  an  economics 
profesJor  at  Colby  College  in  WaterviUe,  ME. 
"If  th  United  States  has  to  cut  emissions 
and  it  can  look  only  within  its  own  l)orders, 
there  '  rill  be  limited  opportunities  to  do  this 
at  low  cost.  In  Eastern  Europe  and  other  de- 
velopii  Ig  countries  there  are  many  opportu- 
nities .0  reduce  emissions  more  cheaply. 

Plan  lers  recommend  starting  off  with  car- 
bon di  }xide  because,  Mr.  Joshua  said,  "its 
proper  ;ies  are  well  known;  it's  the  largest 
proper  ;ion  of  gases  produced;  it  can  be  meas- 
ured." 

A  na  Dion's  output  of  carbon  dioxide  can  be 
relati\  ely  easily  estimated  through  its  en- 
ergy <  onsunvption.  Other  factors  would  be 
consid  ired,  like  the  seasonal  fires  in  some 
parts  (  f  the  world  to  clear  fields  and  forests. 
If  a  33  stem  works  for  carbon  dioxide,  plan- 
ners e  ivision  expanding  it  to  cover  other 
pollutfig  gases. 

ALL  NATIONS  MAY  BENEFIT 

The  fcxperts  who  worked  on  the  plan,  which 
was  fl  lanced  by  Norway  and  the  Nether- 
lands, said  one  basic  guideline  was  that  a 
global  pollution-control  program  would  have 
chance  for  success  if  all  the  partici- 
(aw  benefits.  Thus,  the  authors  stress 
b|iying  or  leasing  emission  permits  can 
industrial  countries  where  rules 
standards  can  be  very  expensive  to  put 
fc  rce  and  may  not  work  anyway. 

developing  countries,  on  the  other 
he  plan  would  respond  to  a  persistent 
:  that  the  wealthy,  industrialized  na- 
ffhich  are  the  world's  greatest  pollut- 
n  ust  provide  expertise  and  money  if 
V  ant  the  power  nations  to  change  envi- 
ronme  itally  harmful  practices.  Developing 
counti  les,  which  pollute  less,  would  get  pol- 
lution rights  above  their  current  needs  and 
thus  b  lild  up  a  surplus. 

This  surplus  would  leave  a  margin  for  fu- 
ture  I M   so   as   not   to   inhibit   industrial 


growth.  But  in  the  meantime  they  could 
lease  or  sell  their  surplus  credits  to  other  na- 
tions. 

Some  private  projects  of  this  kind  are  al- 
ready under  way.  A  Dutch  utility,  which  was 
paying  heavy  taxes  for  exceeding  its  quota  of 
carbon  and  sulfur  emissions,  is  now  financ- 
ing a  $35  million  plant  in  Poland.  The  utility 
found  that  by  spending  that  amount  on  its 
already  finely  tuned  Dutch  power  stations,  it 
could  remove  only  6,000  tons  of  sulfur— just  a 
small  percentage.  But  for  the  same  amount 
of  money  in  Poland,  it  can  remove  45,000  tons 
of  sulfur  a  year.  To  finance  this  effort,  the 
utility  got  Government  approval  to  increase 
its  rates  to  consumers  and  to  use  part  of  Its 
money  that  would  otherwise  go  toward 
taxes.* 


ORDERS  FOR  WEDNESDAY, 
FEBRUARY  19.  1992 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate completes  its  business  today  it 
stand  in  recess  until  9  a.m.  on  Wednes- 
day, February  19;  that  following  the 
prayer,  the  Journal  of  proceedings  be 
deemed  approved  to  date:  that  the  time 
of  the  two  leaders  be  reserved  for  their 
use  later  in  the  day;  and  that  under  the 
previous  order,  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  WOFFORD]  be  recognized 
to  read  Washington's  Farewell  Address; 
that,  upon  the  conclusion  of  the  read- 
ing of  the  address,  there  be  a  period  for 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business  not  to  extend  beyond  10  a.m. 
with  Senators  permitted  to  speak  for 
up  to  5  minutes  each;  and  that  at  10 
a.m.,  the  Senate  resume  consideration 
of  S.  2166  under  the  provisions  of  the 
agreement  just  entered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  information  of  Senators,  we  will 
complete  action  on  the  energy  bill  to- 
morrow. 

I  have  attempted  today  to  obtain 
consent  to  proceed  immediately  there- 
after to  the  bill  to  reauthorize  the 
Higher  Education  Act  but  have  been 
unable  to  obtain  that  consent.  We  will 
renew  that  effort  tomorrow.  It  is  my 
hope  that  we  will  be  able  to  gain  con- 
sent to  proceed  to  the  higher  education 
bill  on  Thursday  morning. 

If  we  are  unable  to  obtain  consent, 
we  will,  of  course,  have  no  alternative 
but  to  be  required  to  move  to  proceed 
to  it  and  file  cloture  on  that  motion  to 
proceed.  I  hope  that  will  not  be  nec- 
essary as  I  believe  the  bill  is  an  impor- 
tant one  that  deserves  consideration  by 
the  Senate. 

Again,  we  will  finish  the  energy  bill 
tomorrow,  and  hopefully,  proceed  by 
consent  to  the  higher  education  bill  on 
Thursday  morning. 


RECESS  UNTIL  TOMORROW  AT  9 

A.M. 
Mr.    MITCHELL.    Mr.    President,    if 
there  are  no  Senators  seeking  recogni- 


tion and  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate  today,  I  now  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess  under  the  previous 
order  until  9  a.m.  tomorrow,  Wednes- 
day, February  19. 

Thereupon,  the  Senate,  at  7:31  p.m., 
recessed  until  Wednesday,  February  19, 
1992,  at  9  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  February 
14,  1992,  under  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  January  3,  1991: 

DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

ROBERT  C  FRA8URE.  OF  WEST  VIRGINIA.  A  CAREER 
MEMBER  OF  THE  SENIOR  FOREIGN  SERVICE.  CLASS  OK 
COUNSELOR.  TO  BE  AMBASSADOR  EXTRAORDINARY  AND 
PLENIPOTENTIARY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA 
TO  ESTONIA 

■  NTS  M  SILINS.  OF  VIRGINIA.  A  CAREER  MEMBER  OF 
THE  SENIOR  FOREIGN  SERVICE.  CLAS.S  OF  COUNSELOR. 
TO  BE  AMBASSADOR  EXTRAORDINARY  AND  PLENI- 
POTENTIARY OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA  TO 
LATVIA 

DARRYL  NORMAN  .JOHNSON.  OF  WASHINGTON.  A  CA- 
REER MEMBER  OF  THE  SENIOR  FOREIGN  SERVICE. 
CLASS  OF  MINISTER  COUNSEIyOR.  TO  BE  AMBASSADOR 
EXTRAORDINARY  AND  PLENIPOTENTIARY  OF  THE  UNIT- 
ED STATES  OF  AMERICA  TO  LITHUANIA. 

AFRICAN  DEVELOPMENT  FOUNDATION 

HERMAN  JAY  COHEN,  AN  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  OF 
STATE.  TO  BE  A  MEMBER  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS 
OF  THE  AFRICAN  DEVELOPMENT  FOUNDATION  FOR  A 
TERM  EXPIRING  SEPTEMBER  22,  1997   (REAPPOINTMENT) 

IN  THE  AIR  FORCE 

THE  FOLLOWING  PERSON  FOR  RESERVE  OF  THE  AIR 
FORCE  APPOINTMENT,  IN  THE  GRADE  INDICATED.  UNDER 
THE  PROVISIONS  OF  SECTION  593.  TITLE  10.  UNITED 
STATES  CODE.  WFTH  A  VIEW  TO  DESIGNATION  UNDER 
THE  PROVISIONS  OF  SECTION  8087,  TITLE  10.  UNITED 
STATES  CODE,  TO  PERFORM  THE  DUTIES  INDICATED. 

MEDICAL  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

SUSANN  J.  STEINBERG.  064^32^M07 

THE  FOLLOWING  AIR  NATIONAL  GUARD  OF  THE  U.S.  OF- 
FICERS FOR  PROMOTION  IN  THE  RESERVE  OF  THE  AIR 
FORCE  UNDER  THE  PROVISIONS  OF  SECTIONS  590  AND 
8379,  TITLE  10  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  CODE  PRO- 
MOTIONS MADE  UNDER  SECTION  8379  AND  CONFIRMED  BY 
THE  SENATE  UNDER  .SECTION  593  SHALL  BEAR  AN  EFFEC- 
TIVE DATE  ESTABLISHED  IN  ACCORDANCE  WITH  SEC- 
TION 83M.  TITLE  10  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  CODE.  (EF- 
FECTIVE DATE  FOLLOWS  SERIAL  NUMBER) 

LINE  OF  THE  AIR  FORCE 

To  be  lieutenaiit  colonel 

MAJ   JAMBS  D   BARKER.  363-5tt-797S.  »2(»1 
MAJ.  LENDELL  F   BOUDREAU,  S«S-38-7«7,  OOtOSI 
MAJ.  SAMUEL  J   CAUSEY.  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX,  10(29«1 
MAJ  GLEN  R  CERNIK,  165-86^9443,  I0.0»91 
MAJ   DANIEL  F  CHEESEMAN.  XXX-XX-XXXX,  1(V28/91 
MAJ    ALAN  11  COCKRELL,  422  70^3180,  1100.81 
MAJ  TIMOTHY  T  DEARING,  512-60^5124,  11/14«1 
MAJ   MICHAEL  F   I.ll.YA,  048-44^1454,  H.0&91 
MAJ.  JOHN  L.  LITZENBERGER,  XXX-XX-XXXX.  1IV2W1 
MAJ.  JERRY  W   MANESS.  XXX-XX-XXXX,  10(li91 
MAJ   MICHAEL  P,  ROWMAN,  XXX-XX-XXXX.  0*2V91 
MAJ   MICHAEL  A.  RUSSELL.  228-44^  3512,  11/2*91 
MAJ.  ROBERT  J.  SLUSSER,  XXX-XX-XXXX,  U/lMl 

CHAPLAIN  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

MAJ   EDWIN  G  MORRISON,  JR.,  525-98.6811,  1L02/91 
BIOMEDICAL  SCIENCES  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

MAJ   RICHARD  T  DIPENTIM A,  041-3«-«28.  1W»9I 
MAJ  TERRENCE  P.  DONNELLY,  XXX-XX-XXXX.  11/03/91 
MAJ   CLIFTON  J.  PANDLE,  III,  XXX-XX-XXXX.  <»2i/»\ 
MAJ.  GREGORY  H   SMEAD,  XXX-XX-XXXX.  11/03/91 

NURSE  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

MAJ  GAIL  E  RICE.  XXX-XX-XXXX.  1030^1 
DENTAL  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

MAJ.  WILLIAM  W   MANNING.  450-668-2544.  11/03/91 

IN  THE  ARMY 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  OFFICERS.  ON  THE  ACTIVE 
DUTY  LIST.  FOR  PROMOTION  TO  THE  GRADE  INDICATED 


IN  THE  US.  ARMY  IN  ACCORDANCE  WrFH  SECTION  6S4, 
TrTLB  10.  UNrrED  STATES  CODE.  THE  OFFICER  INDI- 
CATED BY  AN  ASTERISK  IS  ALSO  NOMINATED  FOR  AP- 
POINTMENT IN  THE  RBQULAR  ARMY  IN  ACCORDANCE 
WITH  SECTION  531,  TrfLE  10,  UNITED  STATES  CODE: 

CHAPLAIN 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

JAMES  A   BUCKNER,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
RICHARD  C(X>PEH,  168-36  1413 
NEIL  DENNINOTON,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
HAYHES  W   DUGAN,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ANDREW  HAGEN,  JR,  47»«>-9335 
ROSS  B.  JACKSON,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ARTHUR  F,  JENSEN,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
KENNETH  KNUTSON.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JERRY  LEVFJIETT,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
HERBERT  MARBURY,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JOHN  A    MELENDEZ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
RICKEY  NEEDHAM,  261^0-8681 
SCOTT  FRANK  NEW.  213^62  5047 
LEO  J   OKEEFFE,  122  34^6246 
PAUL  I   PEASE,  214  46-2105 
JAMES  ROBINSON.  492-48  9698 
OLENN  C  SAMMIS,  157  40  6247 
GREGORY  SCHANNEP,  527  68-7310 
SIR  WALTER  SCOTT*,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
FRANCISCO  SOMERA.  02»-4»^5607 
REODICK  WALKER,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ROGER  C  WELSH,  550-86^9277 
LARRY  WILLIAMS,  437  76  4494 

IN  THE  AIR  FORCE 

THE  FOLIXJWING  NAMED  OFFICERS  FOR  PROMOTION  IN 
THE  UNITED  STATES  AIR  FORCE,  UNDER  THE  APPRO- 
PRIATE PROVISIONS  OF  SECTION  624,  TITLE  10,  UNITED 
STATE-S  COOK,  AS  AMENDED.  WITH  DATE.S  OF  RANK  TO 
BE  DETERMINED  BY  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  AIR  FORCE 

LINE  OF  THE  AIR  FORCE 

To  be  lieutmtant  colonel 

JAMES  A   ABBOTT,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
DONALD  S.  ABEL,  516^62-2813 
DANNY  J   ACOCK.  261-11  3588 
JODY  D   ACRES.  228  78  8681 
JAMIE  L,  ADAMS,  250  94^8287 
ROBERT  R  ADAMS,  247^)4-4950 
RONALD  C   ADAMS,  248^02-4214 
TIMOTHY  W.  ADDISON.  189^46-6723 
MICHAEL  H   ADDY,  527  13  9773 
DAVID  J   ALBERICO,  009^38-8140 
LESLEY  L.  ALBER8,  565-94-5S8S 
ROYCE  W.  ALBRIGHT.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
EDWARD T.  ALEXANDER,  JB,  021-48  3899 
GERALD  F.  ALEXANDER,  JR,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
KENNETH  K   ALEXANDER,  400^«4-5355 
FRANCIS  J.  ALFTER,  219-5t>-1052 
JOSEPH  P  ALLECA,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
GERALD  D.  ALLEN.  130-44-52S3 
JAMES  Y.  ALLEN.  003  36  1964 
WILLIAM  H.  ALLEN,  JR,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ROBERT  C.  ALLGOOD,  JR,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JAMES  D,  ALLSHOUSE,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
RICHARD  J   ALQUIST,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
C.  D  ALSTON,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
8TJ0HN  MINERVA  ANAYA,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
CHRISTOPHER  G   ANDERSON.  16648-1368 
JACK  L  ANDERSON.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JOHN  I   ANDERSON,  JR,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MARK  C   ANDERSON.  512-56^9029 
THOMAS  M   ANDERSON,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JOHN  M    ANDREW.  226  68  1255 
DAVID  E  ANDREWS.  431  06-5336 
JOHN  J.  ANDRICHAK.  111.  522^88^8663 
HAMMOND  N   ANSTINE.  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
RICHARD  E  E.  ANTAYA.  220-66  9370 
THOMAS  J.  APPOLLONI.  149-4^2185 
ROBERT  L  ARBETTER,  453^80  8512 
STEVEN  D  ARGO,  411  88^996 
PAMELA  A   ARIAS,  510  52  3173 
JOHN  A.  ARMOR,  158-42  7282 
RICHARD  M   ARMOUR.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
CARL  E  ARMSTRONG.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
LESLIE  C.  ARNOLD.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JOSEPH  WALTER  ARVAI,  282  56^7873 
AUGUST  V  ARVIN.  JR.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
STEPHEN  A.  ASHLEY.  252  78-8126 
8HERYL  G.  ATKINS.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JOHN  A.  AUSINK.  533  48-7228 
WILLIAM  G.  AUTH.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
FRANK  V.  AVENT,  IV,  213«-1930 
VERNE  W.  AVERY,  002-42  8032 
STEVEN  C,  AYTES,  248-02  6239 
BRUCE  W.  BABB,  257  90^1310 
KEVIN  C,  BACHER,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
PETER  M   BAILEY,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
PHILIP  J   BAILEY,  415-764587 
ANTHONY  E   BAIR,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JOE  G  BAKER,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
L/UIRY  L  BAKER,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
GILBERT  T  BALL,  462^06  4160 
WESLEY  A.  BALLENOER,  JR,  224  90-0927 
THOMAS  R  BALTES,  477-664534 
WILLIAM  M.  BANKS,  578-72-236J 
RUBEN  BARBACHANO,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
RICHARD  E  BARFIBLD,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
KEVIN  R.  BARLEY,  230-70^74 
DAVID  A   BARNES,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
GRADY  R.  BARNETT,  JR,  257-88  1380 
RONAU5  S  BARON,  XXX-XX-XXXX 


ROBERT  W   BARRIER.  449-8H902 
VERNON  J.  BASOALL.  57J  92-4374 
DAVID  R.  BATES.  537-.W-a348 
KENNETH  W  BAUER.  JR.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
CHARLES  I   BAUI.AND.  070-12  1158 
ROGER  M   BAXTER.  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
WILLIAM  D.  BAXTER.  056-46  9523 
WILLIAM  A   BAYER.  JR.  261  29  1965 
DANIEL  J.  BEATTY.  JR.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
HAROLD  J   BEATTY.  408^76-7228 
MARTHA  M    BEATTY.  003^38  1360 
MARCUS  J   BEAUREGARD.  234  66  3495 
JEFFREY  D  BECKER.  .'iSO  50-6190 
MICHAEL  F.  BELCHER,  057  44-5712 
JAMES  E.  BELK,  522  74  3356 
DOUGLAS  V.  BELL,  3S8  43  TJ90 
KENNETH  A.  BELL,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
8UZANNA  L  BELL.  424  78  3753 
BRADLEY  A   BELLACICCO.  463  90  8392 
DENIS  E  BELLER.  553^4  4925 
MICHAEL  J    BELZIL.  003  46^27 
ROBERT  II   BENNETT.  104  82  6314 
STEWART  D  BENNIE,  285  560231 
CHARLES  L  BENSON.  JR.  464  06-9498 
STEPHEN  L.  BENSON.  534  ."18^9664 
MICHAEL  L  BERRI AN.  06&  36  2146 
KEVIN  E   BEST.  296-52^1080 
JOHN  M    BETT8.  297-50  5026 
RICHARD  B.  BETZ.  267  15  3487 
LARRY  L.  BIGLEH,  52S  70  8423 
MARC  W   BILLINGHAM,  015-42^7187 
MICHAEL  J    BILLINGS.  377  62  8128 
BRUCE  A    SINGLE.  547  96  7433 
HARRY  K   BIRCH.  220^66  :)557 
TERRY  M    BIRDWELL.  448  54^4114 
MARTIN  E  BISCHOFF.  111.  523  68-4590 
ROBERT  L   BIVINS.  406  74  6007 
SIDNEY  T.  BLACK.  .545-21  8490 
JOHN  L   BLACKWEI.L.  434  70-7925 
CHARLES  W   BLANKENSHIP.  417-566848 
ROBERTR   BLANKEN8III1'.  383  54  9341 
JANETC    BLOOM,  OOl  38^6381 
CARL  T   BLUM,  542  64-3788 
GREGORY  K   BOOMGAARD,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
DENNIS  H    BOONE,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
GORDON  R   BOOTH,  564  94  1322 
DWIGHT  L.  BORG8TRAND,  478  56-2987 
GEORGE  J   BOROWSKY,  264^76^2044 
JOHN  T   BOWEN.  551  96-1482 
THOMAS  A   BOWERMEISTER,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
KERRY  D   BOWERS,  244  78-9281 
THOMAS  G   BOWIE,  JR,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
CHARLES  D  BOWKER,  412  92  5331 
JON  R.  BOYD,  438-94^  1904 
RICHARD  P   BOYER,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
PATRICIA  M   BOYLAN,  171  48  5180 
NOLAN  G.  BOYLE.  51668-0569 
JAMES  R.  BOZARD.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JOHN  D   BRAMBLETT,  410^94^3813 
DANNY  M.  BRANCH,  437  86-5027 
SHARON  A   BRANCH,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
STEVEN  A    BRANDT,  484  70  6513 
RUSSELL  P   BRAUDIS,  49664  3088 
PHILIP  M.  BREEDLOVE,  253-96  5567 
FREDERICK  L   DREITINCER,  JR,  254  66  1830 
JEFFREY  L  BRKUNIG.  388-568183 
GREGORY  A    BRICKER,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
REX  E  BRINKER,  18244-9520 
BRUCE  G   BROCKHAGEN,  527-864357 
VINCENT  R.  BRODERICK,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
BRIAN  P   BRODFUEHRER,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JOHNNY  F   BRONER,  257  72  8791 
WARREN  J.  BROOKHART,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
TERRENCE  W.  BROTHERTON,  261-24^1703 
CHARLES  T  BROWN,  535^60^6803 
JAMKJi  E  BROWN,  419^44-7822 
JOHN  S   BROWN,  587  84-8803 
JOSEPH  K.  BROWN,  45462  1460 
MARY  J.  BROWN,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
STEVEN  W.  BROWN,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
THERON  J    BROWN,  517  50-4141 
RONALD  E   BROWNELL,  568  74  9347 
ROBERT  A   BRULEY,  JR,  388^56^21 
WILLIAM  H   BRUNDACE,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
BARRY  C    BRYAN,  227  80  5496 
JOHN  R   BRYANT,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MICHAEL  A,  BRYANT.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
HOWARD  J.  BUCKLEY.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JOHN  A   BUDELIEB.  482^68^1985 
MARK  D  BUDGEON.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ALAN  L  BUHLER,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
RONNIE  J   BULI/X;K,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
THOMAS  J    BURGIE,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
EDWARD  D.  BURKART,  JR,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
LAWRENCE  D   BURKE,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
DANNY  J    BURROWS,  450^82-5189 
WILLIAM  F.  BURWELL,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JOHN  A   BURZYNSKI,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ROBERT  L,  BUSHMAN,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MICHAEL  W.  BUTLER,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
RIC/UIDO  S,  CABALLERO,  461  98-1202 
JAMES  R.  CADY.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
RORY  B.  CAHOON.  ,57664^1595 
JOEL  D.  CAIN.  237  aS-7358 
KELLY  A  CAIN,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
LESTER  R.  CALAHAN,  439  90-3418 
JAMES  T  CALLENDER,  158-50  3741 
ANTHONY  J.  CALVANO.  172  44  6879 
JAMES  R  CAMERON.  542^8-9208 
STEVEN  E  CAMERON,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ADRIENNE  R  CAMPBELL,  057  40  9422 
JOHN  O  CAMPBELL,  450  68  7288 


KAREN  L.  CANNON,  224-60-63(6 

STEPHEN  J.  CANZANO.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

HERBERT  J  CARLISLE.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

WILLIAM  J  CAROLAN.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

FLOYD  L  CARPENTER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

JOSEPH  A.  CARRBTTO.  JR,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

RAY  D  CARROLL.  443^44-5600 

BRUCE  M  CARSON,  003^-9016 

HOMER  A   CARTER,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

JAMES  E.  CARTER,  574-M-66M 

KEVIN  C  CASEY, 

RICHARD  L  CASEY, 

RICHARD  P  CASHMAN,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

TIMOTHY  H    CASWELL.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

JAMES  S  CAVALIER,  192-14  9753 

DAVID  R,  CHAFFEE,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

RANDY  Y.  U,  CHANG,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

ALBERT  V.  CHAPMAN,  III,  224^72«08 

DANIEL  W.  CHAPMAN,  214-48^7321 

JOHN  M  CHASTAIN.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

RICHARD  E  CHATEL,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

VAN  K  CIIATRAW,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

.MARK  W  CHAVI^Z  XXX-XX-XXXX 

RONALD  D  CHIIX;OTE.  281  546443 

JOHN  S   CHILSTROM,  156^44^2414 

JOHN  H   CHRIST,  571  966083 

MICHAEL  A,  CHRISTENSEN,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

MARK  C  CHRISTIAN,  286  464785 

CRAIG  D.  CHRISTMAN,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

WILLIAM  C,  CHRISTMAS,  566  90-3401 

DAVID  R  CISCEL.  450  60  5306 

DOLPHU8T  CLARK.  JR,  237  766052 

GEORGE  D  CLARK,  III,  157-46  2034 

RICHARD  L.  CLARKE,  528-72-51 13 

JOHN  T  CI.ATANOFF,  396-54  0305 

MAUREEN  M.  CLAY.  531  56  2119 

CHARLES  P  CLAYTON.  444  56  9491 

MARTIN  J  CLEMENT.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

DONALD  W  CLEMENTS.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

MICHAEL  B.  CLEVELAND.  497  62  7169 

JOHN  R.  CLOTFELTER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

DAVID  J   CLOUD.  473«-5707 

THOMAS  W  COCHRAN.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

MICHAEL  J.  COCHRANE.  521-88^6374 

CHARLES  M.  COFFIN.  JR.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

RONNIE  L  COKE.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

MICHAEL  W.  (X»LE,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

CRAIG  H  COLES,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

EILEEN  M  (XILLINS,  124  60-7676 

JAMES  D  COI.UNS,  262-Il-aM3 

JOHN  W  COLLINS,  IV,  1»7  46-9064 

MONA  L  COLLINS,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

WALLACE  A,  COLLINS,  III,  506^64-9H3 

ROGER  D.  COLVIN,  488^50^3354 

MELVIN  L  COMPTON,  1,S4  02  3902 

NORTON  L  COMPTON.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

ROBERT  J   (X>NGELLI,  285-56  0764 

JOHN  CONKEL,  485  60-4607 

JOHN  R  CON  LEY,  222  264088 

DONNA  M   CONNOLLY,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

WILLIAM  C  CONRAD.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

DALE  G   COOK,  179^44-2201 

DAVID  E  COOK,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

DOUGLAS  V.  COOK,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

MARVIN  E  COOK,  452-96^691 

WILLIAM  L.  COOL,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

JAMES  C  COOPER,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

THOMAS  H  COOPER,  378^0-8422 

EDWARD  T  COPE.  182^42  9419 

ERIC  P  COPPIN.  42462  4126 

STEVEN  A  CORNELISON.  479-74^833 

PAUL  S  CORREIA.  014  38-3438 

STANLEY  C  CORREIA.  086-42  2288 

ROBERT  M.  CORRIE.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

JOHN  J   CORTESE.  233^90^9408 

MICHAEL  J   COSTIGAN.  280-48  6415 

JACK  D.  COULTER.  JR.  565-93^3079 

CARL  I.  COX.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

RAYMOND  S  COX.  420^74-1666 

STEWART  G  COX,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

WESLEY  R  COX,  287  50-0274 

WILLIAM  R,  CRAIG.  226  68-2362 

DAVID  O  CRAIGHEAI>,  227-610166 

DANIEL  L.  CRAMER.  270-54  2163 

MICHAEL  D.  CRANE.  240  96-2860 

WILLIAM  C   CRAVER,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

KELLEY  R  CREAM  l-m,  396  58  8658 

WILLIAM  M   CREAMER.  247  04^0178 

LAWRENCE  P  CREIGHTON,  JR,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

G/VRY  W  CREWS,  259-94  2900 

GARY  J   CROLLA,  261  17  9021 

ROBERT  B  CROMBIE,  348-40^5164 

WILLIAM  CROOKSHANKS,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

DREW  E  CROUCHER.  137  50-3354 

DAVID  T  CROUSER.  027  46-0600 

DANIEL  L.  CUDA.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

FELIPE  A.  CUESTA.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

STEPHEN  G   CULLEN.  319-S0<)752 

CHRISTOPHER  B  CUNNINGHAM,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

MICHAEL  G   CUNNINGHAM,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

DAVID  E.  CURTIS,  224  80-0196 

WILLIAM  K  CURTIS,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

SCOTT  A,  CURTON,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

DANIEL  A.  CVELBAR.  563  23-9223 

PATRICK  CVITANOVICH.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

RONALD  H.  DABROWSKI.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

SHARON  KRZYWICKl  DALY.  266-86  2752 

DENNIS  J   DAMIENS.  450-96^5426 

K/UIEN  DANEU.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

LEGE  DANEY,  JR,  144  44  2330 

JAMES  M.  DANIELS,  530^32  9664 

LAWRENCE  A,  DARDZIN8K1,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
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WALTSqW  DARNALL.  JR.  ]I»-»-S5W 

DAVENPORT.  JR.  527  74-W71 
DAVENPORT.  41(HM-70T7 
DA  VILA.  JR.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
DAVIS.  U»-4»^7T9I 
)AVIS.  523-7+7354 

4a»-82-«406 
JAYWALT.  311-4»-703S 
F   DEA.  50S-7O-04S4 
DEAN,  15»-4»37SS 
N   DEAN.  JR.  l7rS-'4(-<349 
C  DEANO,  JR.  43»-<B-7434 
DEARMOND.  29ft-a«-«9a7 
DEAUX.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
.  DECKER.  484-63  «14I 
DEEMS.  267  39-9094 
M  DEPRANK.  JR.  I4S-46-Z7I3 
!.  DELANEY.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
DELK.  III.  264^04-9332 
A    DELPINTO.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
A   DELVECCHIO.  092-42^5380 

E  DERRICK.  III.  34»32  6343 
a  DESLAURIERS.  38S-56-9066 

DETRICK.  2S5-440S74 
T  DEVERKAUX.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
H  DICK.  535^56-3526 
DIKHL.  463-98  8008 
DIENER.  56»73^7274 
W   DIESING.  08ft  46-6046 
M   J   DltrrVORST.  521  64^4244 
OILLER.  546-88^3231 

DILLMAN.  4a-«-3T49 
OINGLEY.  251-OMM3 
DIN  I  NO.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
>ITTMER.  JR.  443-5*-8g74 
DIXON.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
DOAN.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
r  DOBSON.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
DOEX3EN.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
H   DOERR.  186-419938 
INGUKZ.  063-42^7628 
.XXX-XX-XXXX 
DONISI.  JR.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
O0LO8.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
OORMAN.  249^94  0104 
THOMASflOUGHERTY.  182^43-1044 
DOVE.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
DOWD.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
DREW  007  54-9954 
J   DUCIIEIN.  570-74^3793 
M   DUNCAN.  404-740398 
S  DUNPHEY.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
UNSTAN.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
:  DURBIN.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
DURON.  462^40^8342 
DUTCHYSHYN.  JR.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

D  DWYER.  228  90  0404 
G   DZIUBINSKI.  389  5i  8136 
SBERLINC.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
U3ENS.  251  92  1189 
EDWARDS.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
EDWARDS.  JR.  50868-0742 
L.  ECGE.  575^58-1430 
EICKHOFF.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
.  EIFERT.  559-02^3186 

EISENHUT.  310  56-7180 
BITING.  293-42  2212 

ELLIOTT.  JR.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
V    ELY.  537  52-0371 
R  EMERY.  II.  289^53-9195 

ENCLE.  511  50  0717 
.  ERB8CH1X3E.  524  84-5210 
S    ERF..SMAN.  043-50  8380 
RICKSON.  228  74-9618 
EKIKSEN.  50e-68-«36 
ISHENSllADE.  5(W  76-5718 
H    ESCRIBANO.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ESTIS.  228^785658 
EUDY.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
I   EULBERG.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
■VANS.  586  80  5169 
BVAN8.  228  74^3633 
IRI-EY.  587  80-1722 
FALCONER.  439^72-1902 
FALVEY.  039^30^9768 
NKHAUSFJl.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ULK.  238-90^7263 
EIGH.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
FELDER.  518^70-2920 
R   FEL1X)WS.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
FELLOWS.  096-4O-7S61 

FELTS.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
'ERGUSON.  352  50-4202 
FERNEAU.  484-68^2587 
ERRELL.  JR.  587  08-7972 
FERRERA.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
FESKO.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
FETZER.  JR.  191  46-9273 
FIELDER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
FIELDSTAD.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

FIN  AN.  463  94-2316 
E   FINDLEY.  JR.  225-82^3398 
L   FINNERN.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ISHER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
FISHER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
PLANNIGAN.  523-60^2201 
H.  FLEMINGS.  289-50  5392 
.  FLERRA.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
D  FLETCHER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
I.  FLICK.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
T  FUNDERS,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
FLOOD.  XXX-XX-XXXX 


CESAR  FLORES.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MICHAEL  P   FOLEY.  JR.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
GREGORY  W.  FORAKER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
SHERMAN  GUY  FORBES.  III.  533^504158 
DOUGLAS  J   FORD.  458  80^5964 
JAMES  M    FORD.  438  90^9666 
WILLIAM  A   FORMWALT.  224^74  8870 
JOHN  J    FOY.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
GREGORY  J    FRANK.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
WILLIAM  H   FRANKLIN.  228-78^8116 
JOHN  J    FRASER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MICHAEL  G   FRASER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
STEVEN  R.  FRAZIER.  02S-IO  2387 
JERRY  L   FREE.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
DOUGLAS  W    FRENCH.  317  58-4373 
CHARLES  J    FRENIERE.  585  684584 
JEFFREY  E   FREY.  530  52  O480 
MICHAEL  FRICANO.  066^486641 
RICKY  W   FRIESEN.  43»«8  8787 
GARY  A.  FRITH.  266^27  1240 
MARC  W   FRITH.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MICHAEL  A    FROESCHLE.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
DOUGLAS  W.  FRY.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
THOMAS  A.  FUHRMAN.  I40-5O8124 
ROY  W.  FULLER.  237-78^5835 
HOWARD  P  FUNKHOUSER.  164-44  3083 
JOHN  L   FURR.  438  88^5399 
THOMAS  A  GAJ.  045^44  2594 
ANTONE  E.  GAJE8KI.  057  44^3331 
EDWARD  A  GALLAGHER.  483  92  8207 
JAMES  M.  GALYON.  412  90  2865 
TIMOTHY  D  GANN.  571  98^9152 
CRAIG  D  GARDNER.  550  80-7031 
DANNY  K  GARDNER.  243  88  1795 
RALPH  B  GARDNER.  leO-ie-eTTB 
STEPHEN  J  GARDNER.  270  52-9617 
WILLIAM  G   GARDNER.  117  48-8033 
DEBERAH  J  GARNER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
LARRY  E.  GARNER.  52+78-3412 
JERRY  D.  GARRETT.  457  92  7032 
CARL  R.  GARRISON.  258887489 
RONALD  E.  GARRISON.  313-52^8333 
DAVID  N  GARTEN.  4IHB-7630 
CARLOS  GARZA,  JR.  460-084)411 
JAMES  M.  GAUVREAU.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
CAROLYN  A  GAVARES.  453^92^5887 
MICHAEL  P  GAVER.  205^44-2316 
JAMES  J  GEERY.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MICHAEL  P  GEGG.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JOHN  S.  GENTRY.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ARTHUR  L  GEORGE.  III.  358  50-1443 
HAROLD  D  GBTZELMAN.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
PAUL  K  GEWALT.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
DENIS  I  GIBBS.  507  56-5042 
FRANKIE  W  GIBBS.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MICHAEL  P  GIBNBY.  457  98-2616 
MARKE  F  GIBSON.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MICHAEL  B.  GIBSON.  228  80  3875 
KENNETH  B.  GILBERT.  080-48  8161 
RICHARD  L.  GILLENWATEKS.  247  92  8518 
WILLIAM  E.  GILLESPIE.  463^98  6973 
PATRICK  D.  GILLETT.  JR.  451  94  1889 
JOHN  W  GILLIS.  384^56-7073 
STEPHEN  N  OILLOGLY.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
GREGORY  P.  GILROY.  207  46^7175 
DANIEL  L.  GLAOMAN.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
DEMETRIUS  D  GLASS.  251  04-7568 
KENNETH  R.  GLASTETTER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
CHARLES  S  GLAUBACII.  561  88-3975 
DANIEL  GLEASON.  113  48  4163 
DANIEL  E  GLINES.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
EDWARD  T  GODDARD.  JR.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
DOUGLAS  J.  GOEBEL.  469^64-9674 
ROBERT  P  GOLD.  568  82-2292 
DONALD  J  GOLDING.  512-52  2228 
REGINALD  A  GOODMAN.  420-78  0B92 
SUSAN  A  GOODRICH.  265^27  5029 
DAVID  J  GOOSSEN.S.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JEFFREY  S  GORDON.  264-31  2174 
FRANCIS  W.  GORMAN.  285-586854 
THOMAS  R  GORMAN.  Oil  32  2936 
SCOTT  W  GOUGH.  263^94^7482 
GARY  S.  GRABULIS.  219^62  3724 
PATRICK  W.  GRAFF.  528^70  6687 
DONALD  B  GRAHAM.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
STEVEN  GRAHAM.  314-50^2124 
CHARLOTTE  E.  GRAVES.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
CARY  GRAY.  304-48^7770 
NATHAN  E.  GRAY.  301-50^6903 
PHILIP  H   CREASLEY.  JR.  429^06-6608 
ROBERT  M  GREEN.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
KIRK  B  GREENSFELDER.  288-42^  1005 
CHARLES  R  GREENWOOD.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JAMES  A.  GREER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
FREDERICK  R.  GRIESE.  438^92-5537 
GUY  T.  GRILLS.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
DONALD  W  GROSS.  087  34-5155 
THOMAS  E.  GROSSHANS.  292  50-4793 
JOSEPH  C.  GUILLOT.  436^90-1581 
BRUCE  D   GUINDON.  547-92  1788 
ARSENIOTllGUMAHAD.  137  52^2822 
HARDIN  E  GWIN.  455  96^9829 
RONALD  S  HADDEN.  528  7+6253 
OSCAR  C  HAIRGLL.  JR.  483-98^2911 
JAMES  E.  HALE.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MICHAEL  D.  HALE.  466^92-4654 
DONALD  D.  HALL.  263-17-1C82 
JAY  A.  HALL.  538^56-6796 
STEVEN  D  HALL.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
WAYNE  F.  HALL.  543-62  1373 
GLENN  F.  HALLER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JAMES  D  HALSELL.  JR.  XXX-XX-XXXX 


JOHN  HAMBURG.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
RAYMOND  F  HAM  EL.  JR.  552-92-07T7 
GARY  N.  HAMILTON.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JOHN  L.  HAMILTON.  JR.  2SO4H-4110 
SHIRLEY  J   HAMILTON.  470-68  4353 
PAMELA  A   HAMILTONPOWELL.  002  46  6750 
PAUL  R  HANDWERKER.  JR.  053-40  0489 
DONAIJJJ    HANLE.  264  084308 
PATRICK  M    HANI.EY.  350  4+9501 
RICHARD  A   IIANLEY.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MICHAEL  A.  HANSHAW.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
CHARLES  R.  HANSON.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
GLEN  J    HANUB.  320-53  5227 
KENNETH  A   HAREN.  278-5+-2733 
GLENN  C  HARMON.  01M8  7409 
GLENN  L   HARMON.  237  96  4754 
REMBERTL   HARMON.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JAMES  C  HARPER.  383^62^1524 
SIDNEY  O   HARRIEL.  JR.  151  40-2631 
STEPHEN  L  HARRINGTON.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
DAVID  M   HARRIS.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
EDWARD  E  HARRIS.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
LYNN  M   HARRIS.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
SAMUEL  L  HARRIS.  418^72  2717 
RICHARDS   HARTLEY.  I38+8-I518 
DAVID  L  HARTMANN.  46+88«88a 
GEORGETTE  T  HASSI.ER.  265-13  12+4 
JACKIE  M   HATFIELD.  37+50-0787 
MARTIN  S  HAUSEN  Oil  IS  2180 
DARYL  W   HAUSMANN.  163  80^3Z73 
WOODROW  T  HAWLEY.  50+66-3488 
RODNEY  E.  HAYES.  223-886581 
RONALD  L.  HAYGOOD.  466^80^190 
RICHARD  D.  HAYNSWORTH.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JOHNNY  R.  HAYS.  436^88  1045 
WILLIE  M   HEARD.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
RAYMOND  J   HEBERT.  217  48-8580 
RAYMOND  E   HEDDINGS.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
CALVIN  G   HEDGEMAN.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
SIDNEY  R.  HEETLAND.  484-70  2017 
WALTER  N   HE1DMOU8.  JR.  547-90  7871 
HERFRIEO  S   HELLWEGE.  26H3-2437 
RODNEY  T  HEMMITT.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
DONALD  E.  HENAGER.  538-46^7157 
DAVID  L.  HENDRICKS.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
KEITH  A   HENDRICKSON.  444^56-1288 
CASEY  L  HENKEL.  22+80^1097 
GUY  C   HENNAGER.  472  62  9851 
BRUCE  E  HENNIOAR.  261  194640 
CHRISTOPHER  M    HENRY.  150  381948 
GREGORY  L  1IERCE8ELL.  277  -44  0863 
GILBERT  D  HERNANDEZ.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
GRANT  F   HERRING.  447  56^2023 
ROBERT  A.  HERRIS.  30842^141 
JEFFREY  8  HEUSSNER.  284-08  3825 
WILLIAM  A.  HEWITT.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
GRANT  W.  HICINBOTHEM.  134-482339 
JOHN  W   HICKS.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
EDWARD  J   HIGGINS.  JR.  026-46^4737 
MICHAEL  8  HILL.  300^52  0935 
ROBERT  J.  HINGER.  1.58-48^5461 
BYRON  K   HINTON.  228-62^4643 
WILLIAM  C.  IIOBART.  JR.  555^96-7984 
JOHN  M   HOBBLE.  II.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ERIC  M   HODGES.  52864-8700 
STEPHEN  P  HOFFHINES.  508^56-6088 
PAULA  L  HOFFMANN.  212  58^590 
LEON  M.  HOFFSETTE.  49+80-1256 
DOUGLAS  W   HOILAND.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
RICHARD  D  IIOLDRIDGE.  585-58^2803 
RICHARD  E.  IIOLLEY.  JR.  221  38^1587 
ROBERT  C.  HOLLEV.  321-50^2012 
RICHARD  C.  HOLLOMAN.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MICHAEL  B.  HOMAN.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
WILLIAM  M.  HOMEYER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MICHAEL  E.  HOOFARD.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
STEPHEN  L.  HOOG.  217-5041581 
ROBERT  I   HOOKS.  238  90-3163 
JEFFERYG   HORNE.  551  90-0706 
THOMAS  C  HORNE.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ROBERT  V.  HOTT.  234^78^8245 
PATRICK  J   HOUREN.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
EDWARD  D.  HOUSER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
GEORGE  D.  HOWARD.  419^72-4533 
ALPHONSO  A.  HOWELL.  III.  575-684482 
KEITH  A.  HOWELL.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
RICHARD  K  HOWELL.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MICHAEL  B.  HOYE8.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ROBERT  W.  HUDSON.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
WILLIAM  M   HUDSON.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JESSE  A   HUERTA.  526  06-0303 
MARK  T.  HUGHES.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MATTHEW  8   IIUMLIE.  396-54-2)32 
BOBBY  LEE  HUNT.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JAMES  D.  HUNT.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JAMES  P  HUNT.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
BRUCE  E  HURO.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
THOMAS  R  HUSBAND.  JR.  183-42  7283 
ERNEST  E.  INFINGER.  JR.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
RICHARD  J   INGENLOFF.  364^33-1571 
VICTOR  J   IPPOLITI.  10M4  3962 
WOODROW  M.  IVANDICK.  50a68  3538 
HOWARD  T  JACKSON.  511-54^3798 
JACK  A.  JACKSON.  JR.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JAMES  A.  JACKSON.  443-5+-40S4 
JEFFRY  A  JACKSON.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JON  D.  JACKSON.  219-688213 
MAURICE  L.  JACKSON.  56808-1925 
NELSON  E  JACKSON.  JR.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ROBERT  E  JACKSON.  53+-56-0486 
STEVEN  E  JACKSON.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
VERA  M  JACKSON.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
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DOUGLAS  JAMES.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
FORREST  K  JAMES.  560^2-3564 
PATRICK  C.  JAMES.  557-78-l(B7 
WILLUM  L  JAMES.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ALAN  M   JANISZEWSKI.  388^0^7056 
THOMAS  M  JEFFCOAT.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
HOMER  L  JEFFERS.  JR.  235^84-3582 
GERALD  E  JBLUSICH.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
TRICIA  M   JENNINGS.  527  96-0014 
ALAN  N   JENSEN.  50+68  0515 
CRAIG  R  JENSEN.  503  €6  7056 
KENNETH  W  JEWETT.  288  52  5841 
RALPH  J  JODICE.  11.  158^50^8462 
JON  F.  JOHNSEN.  538-48^2230 
ANTHONY  R  .JOHNSON.  249^06-2520 
CHASE  J.  JOHNSON.  017-38  9633 
DAVID  S  JOHNSON.  26+-06^3973 
HERSCHELL  C  JOHNSON.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
KATHERINE  A  JOHNSON.  042^50^7599 
KATHY  L  JOHNSON.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
KEITH  E  JOHNSON.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
KEVIN  D.  JOHNSON.  459^02^2316 
MARK  A.  JOHNSON.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MICHAEI.  A  JOHNSON.  557-98  1708 
RANDALL  G   JOHNSON.  433-0+0918 
ROBERT  C  JOHNSON.  056-50^7186 
STEVEN  R.  JOHNSON.  515^58-0300 
STUART  C  JOHNSON.  46602  5063 
KEITH  W   JOHNSTON.  382  62  9388 
WALTER  II  JOHNSTON.  JR.  363-63^9384 
DARREI.L  D  JONES.  437  98  0095 
RICHARD  L.  JONES.  553^96-3063 
TERRY  W  JONES.  257  98-7567 
THOMAS  K.  JONES.  264-15^1383 
WILLIAM  B  JONES.  JR.  418-78^2309 
JAN  M.  JOUAS.  114^53«73 
DONAIJ)  R  JOZAYT.  326-44^5298 
STEPHEN  JUBINSKl.  JR.  57173  5920 
PHILIP  A.  JULIEN.  54844-6690 
GEOFFREY  W  JUMPER.  546^80-3131 
GARY  V   KAIIN.  533  62-9382 
NEILO.  KAIIN.  146-38  2660 
MICHAEL  P  K A RR.  241  88-1756 
MICHAEL  C  KARRAKER.  325^48  2096 
SUSAN  J.  KAUFMAN.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
WILLIAM  A.  KEARNS.  240^9241818 
CHARLES  L.  KEENER.  II.  232-72  2165 
TERRY  J   KELLNER.  439  92  5312 
GEORGE  C  KELLY.  42+680063 
HENRY  F  KELLY.  IV,  546^90-1182 
MICHAEL  K   KELLY.  509^821954 
THOMAS  S.  KELSO.  261  15-3371 
THOMAS  K.  KEMP.  522  84^1238 
ROBERT  J.  KENBALLY.  171-14  9552 
KEVIN  J.  KENNEDY.  458^13-0012 
PAUL  A   KENNEY.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
WILLIAM  F.  KEPLESKY.  JR.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
DANIEL  H  KERBS.  JR.  429^96^8868 
BRIAN  R  KERINS.  038  3+1782 
JOHN  F   KERI..  504^8-2359 
ROBERT  J   KERN.  181  46^5007 
MICHAEL  11.  KETTERING.  JR.  208^38-2117 
LAWRENCE  E  KEY.  246  84-8227 
MARIJO  KIDD.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MICHAEL  S.  KIOD.  518^68^9515 
RAYMOND  L.  KILLCORE.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ROY  M  KING.  587  38-7037 
TEDDY  J   KING.  466  70-3630 
JAMBS  E.  KIRBY.  JR.  2494)2  8556 
JAMES  H   KIRBY.  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JOHN  E   KIRKPATRICK.  JR.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JAMES  W   KIRLIN.  138  48  3240 
MIKEL  L  KLACKLE.  562  8+8781 
DAVID  II.  KLAUS.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
DALE  KLEINERTZ.  436^88-3679 
MARK  E.  KLINGAMAN.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
WILLIAM  R.  KNELLINGER.  II.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
DONALD  P  KNIGHT.  585^58^9778 
DELORES  J.  KNIPP.  48860-4315 
MICHAEL  J   KOCH.  52062  5347 
THOMAS  W   KOCHAN.  279^48^9227 
DONALD  J.  KOCIAN.  508  76  7609 
LYLB  M   KOENIG.  JR.  210^46-2231 
JAMES  T  KOGLER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
RICHARD  S.  KOHL.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ALLEN  E.  KOHN.  JR.  379^56-9166 
ROGER  E.  KONTAK.  369-48  8563 
JAMES  C  KONYHA.  305-5+-1394 
BRUCE  W.  KORB.  393  58-5462 
DANIEL  K  KOSlX)V.  053^44-1759 
JOHN  KOTCH.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
STUART  C  KRAMER.  088  38^9753 
ROBERT  H  KRAUSE,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
CHARLES  M   KRAUSHAR.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MARY  D.  KRINGER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
DAVID  H   KRISTENSEN.  342^384312 
ROGER  F.  KROPF.  556-98  3117 
BARBARA  A   KUCHARCZYK.  015-+O-1528 
WILLIAM  G  KULLER.  189-42  5583 
DAVID  P   KUNKEL.  332  50-3945 
GREGORY  E  KUNTZ.  298  52-0163 
DOUGLAS  A   KUPERSMITH.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
BARRY  M   KURAMOTO.  572  884298 
JOHN  A   KURTZ.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ROBERT  KWIATKOWSKI.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
GARY  A   KYLE.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
KENT  K.  KY8AR.  491-584651 
EDWIN  F.  LABARRE.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
RONALD  R  LADNIER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
TERRY  LAING.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
DUANE  A.  LAMB.  252-78  7584 
ROBERT  G.  LAMOND.  JR.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
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TIMOTHY  J.  LAMPE.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
DAVID  W.  LANDRY.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
THEODORE  T  LAPLANTE.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
PATRICK  J.  LARKIN.  438-824243 
JEFFREY  A.  LARSEN.  480^60^3997 
STEVEN  S   LAR8H.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
BRIAN  S.  LAURENCE.  457  96-2723 
TERRY  W   LAURENZI.  587  5+-9021 
MARK  S   LAVIGNB.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
PETER  S   LAWRENCE.  262^74-4316 
STEPHEN  W   LAWTON.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
GERALD  M   LAZAR.  4:»4)2-4I32 
LERAY  L.  LEBER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
HARRY  E.  LEBOEUF.  JR.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MICHAEL  D   LEE.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ROBERT  W.  LEE.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
STEPHEN  W   LEE.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JOHN  L   LEECH.  417  76^8541 
DAVID  A    LFXJARD.  542  66-0784 
JAMES  B   LEIST.  453-88  2012 
RALPH  M    LENTZ.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
NORMAN  K   LEONPACHER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ERWIN  F  LES8EL.  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MICHAEL  J.  LETICA.  318  58-7979 
DAVID  G.  LEUPP.  65+70-8669 
EDWARD  B   LEVY.  564^88-1671 
JOHN  T.  LEWIS.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
TRAVIS  E.  LEWIS.  238-90^7249 
BRYAN  L.  LILLEGARD.  258^92-2750 
BRIAN  T  LILLY.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JAY  H   LINDELL.  06+-5O-8961 
CHARLES  L   LINDSAY.  224^76^7957 
MICHAEL  A   LINK.  217  60-7686 
GREGORY  L.  LOCKHART.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
RICHARD  J   LOEWBNHAGBN.  390-64  8619 
CHRISTINE  N  IX)KBERG.  263-084100 
GLEN  T  LOGAN.  138-80^8341 
DANIEL  M    LOMBARDl.  521  86-8748 
JOHN  R  LONDON.  III.  248-02^9020 
CECIL  A.  LONOINO.  JR.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
SAM  A.  LOPEZ.  463  76  3605 
CARY  L.  IXIRENZEN.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MARK  D.  IX)UIS.  4654)4^2560 
DONNIB  L.  LOVE.  408^924017 
STEPHANIE  R  LOVERRO.  58646^5861 
JAMES  K   LOWE.  537-580651 
EDWARD  J   LUBBERS.  214  564)972 
LOUIS  D  LUCERO.  529^82-6562 
GAIL  M   LUNDBERG.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ROBERT  8   LUNDIE.  011-42  4770 
RAYMOND  R.  LUNGtai.  JR.  560-76  1260 
AUGUST  S.  LUZZI.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MARILYN  J.  L\THGOE.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
GLENN  A.  MACKEY.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
WINFRED  H.  MACKUN.  JR.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
DAVID  W.  MACNEIL.  033-4+-1396 
EDWARD  J   MADDEN.  264-15^5865 
MICHAEL T  MADIGAN.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
NORBERT  MADSEN.  450  04-7377 
RICHARD  A.  MAGNAN.  34+40-6842 
STEPHEN  P  MAHONEY.  578-721129 
THOMAS  C   MALLARY.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MARK  MAMULA.  206-+4-4240 
MICHAEL  A   MANNING.  332-484308 
RUFUST  MANNING.  218-586138 
ROBERT  A   MANSFIELD.  JR.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MARK  M    MANSHIP.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JOSEPH  M    MARCHING.  II.  316-624016 
JAMES  M    MARG.  468-82  3544 
JAMES  L  MARSDEN.  JR.  459  02-9387 
JOHN  R  MARSH.  155-319208 
DOUGLAS  M    MARSHALL.  HI.  076^60-8461 
GILLY  A.  MARSHALL.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MARC  S  MARTENS.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JAMES  R.  MARTIN.  527-08^9744 
JOHN  A.  MARTIN.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JOHN  C.  MARTIN.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
KEVIN  M   MARTIN.  086-188282 
ROSANNE  M   MARTIN.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
THOMAS  D  MARTIN.  567  72-3704 
TIMOTHY  S  MARTIN.  523^90-1474 
WILLIAM  H.  MARTIN.  318  40^8592 
MATTHEW  P  MARTORANO.  322-50  2250 
JOHN  P.  MA8HL.  042^50-9747 
TERRY  L.  MAST.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
DAVID  L.  MATTHEWS.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MICHAEL  W.  MATTHEWS.  484-0+-517I 
ROY  M   MATTSON.  52+48-0873 
HENRY  W   MAUER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
KIM  MAURER.  451  98-1890 
STEVEN  F   MAURMANN.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
DAVID  W   MAY.  401-824)619 
MARILYN  A.  MAY.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
THOMAS  A   MAY.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
DAVID  M.  MAZUROWSKI.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ROBERT  C.  MCAOAMS.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
DAVID  L.  MCALISTER.  JR.  431418-3888 
JOSEPH  T  MCANDREW.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JAMBS  M   MCBRIDE.  206-38+350 
WILLIAM  C  MCCAMMON.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
GRACE  D  C   MCCANN.  4674)2^4680 
MARK  F.  MCCARL.  265-15  3206 
HARRY  B  MCCARRAHER.  III.  285^11-8918 
WILLIAM  G   MCCARROLL.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
KAY  C  MCCLAIN.  443^484464 
JOHN  C.  MCCLELLAND.  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
RONALD  P  MCCREARY.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ELIZABETH  A.  MCDUFFIE.  280-48^1005 
RONALD  D  MCELROY.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
CHARLES  M   MCGEE.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JOHN  D.  MCGEE.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
DONALD  J   MCGILLEN.  XXX-XX-XXXX 


JAMES  F  MCOINLEY.  597-7+-n9l 

ROBERT  M   MCGREAL.  0IO-63-6443 

ROBERT  S   MCHALE.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

ALAN  D  MCKEE.  666-6+-6371 

DAVID  L  MCKENZIE.  54+48-2444 

KIMBER  L  MCKENZIE.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

BRYAN  W   MCMEEKIN.  527  70-9636 

SCOTT  J   MCMULLEN.  585^78  7632 

RICHARD  C   MCNABB.  II.  304-50-«018 

JAMES  J   MCNALLY.  08+46-6685 

LARRY  E  MCNEW.  216«+5171 

SYDNEY  G   MCPHERSON.  JR.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

BARRY  A   MCQUEEN   XXX-XX-XXXX 

WADE  E.  MCROBERT8.  290-5+4723 

PATRICK  A   MCVAY.  504  42  l«n 

JAMBS  MBCSICS.  146-404)915 

SCOTT  D  MEFFORD.  538^56-5088 

JAMES  E  MEIER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

JEFFERY  R  MERKINS.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

CHARLES  G   MERIX).  XXX-XX-XXXX 

DAVID  L  MERRILL.  .W+83-5014 

SCOTT  F   MERROW.  086^44-1273 

BARRY  W   MBSSMER.  228^72-1192 

GARY  R  METCALF.  243-78^3700 

WILLIAM  D  METZLER.  512-60-633tr 

DENNIS  R  MEYER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

FRANK  W   MEYER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

MARK  J   MEYERS.  371  587538 

JOSEPH  B  MICHELS.  532  58  29Z2 

PETER  D  MIGALEDDI.  JR.  187  44-6606 

ANDREW  M   M1KLU8CAK.  19+40-5881 

CHRISTOPHER  D   MILLER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

DEVERY  S   MILLER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

EDWARD  F   MILLER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

GREGORY  D   MILLER.  52343-6151 

GREGORY  J   MILLER.  447-584)837 

JEFFREY  A   MILLER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

MICHAEL  P  MILLER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

NEIL  S.  MILLER.  541-682861 

ROBERT  L   MILLER.  11248^9047 

TIMOTHY  D  MILLFJl.  191  46-4167 

THOMAS  N  MILLICAN.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

CHRISTOPHER  N   MILODRAGOVICH.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

ALLAN  L  MINK.  II.  267  28^7743 

JEANETTE  H.  MINNICH,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

PETER  L  MISUINAS.  400^80-0150 

JAMES  R.  MITCHELL.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

MICHAEL  J   MITCHELL.  568  04-6088 

WALTER  S  MITCHELL.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

PHILLIP  J   MIXON.  418-6+2553 

NATHAN  M   M lY A KI.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

GARY  P   MOE.  570^78  2717 

STEPHEN  G   MOFFBTT.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

ERIC  R.  MOLNER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

KEITH  C.  MONTEITH.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

GARY  L  MONTGOMERY.  587  93  8264 

THOMAS  J  MONTGOMERY.  456-021407 

WILLIAM  L.  MONTGOMERY.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

TELESFORG.  MONTOYA.  523^70  0155 

BERNARD  V   MOORE.  II.  567  98  2567 

DANNY  L  MOORE.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

DAVID  L  MOORE  29150-3182 

DONAU)  C  MOORE,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

RICKEY  A   MOORE.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

VICTORIA  A   MOORE.  497-48^3484 

CAROL  C  MOREHOUSE.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

JAMES  M   MORGAN.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

ROY  A   MORGAN.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

WILLIAM  C  MORRIS.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

PETER  A   MORSE,  005-48-35.39 

GEORGE  D   MOUNCE,  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

THOMAS  V   MUCKE:NTHALER.  +41-58-6178 

JOSEPH  F   MUDD.  JR.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

JAMES  H   MUELLER.  508-72^7591 

MARK  F.  MULHOLLAND.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

PAUL  R.  MULL.  241  86-8826 

NICHOLAS  J   MULTARI.  134-484)039 

CAREY  G  MUMFORD.  III.  253-8ft7415 

RANDALL  G   MUNCY.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

STEPHEN  D  MURDOCH.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

RONALD  L  MURONE.  568884268 

EDWARD  F  MURPHY.  07848  2379 

GREG  S   MURPHY,  28+54-4511 

JACK  J.  MURPHY.  466^90^4198 

LAWRENCE  J   MURPHY.  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

CHARLES  V.  MYERS.  236^88-0829 

KENNETH  P.  NAGEL.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

RONALD  D.  R  NANCE.  412-74-8)84 

BYRON  S.  NASH.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

TED  H   NEEVES.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

ARTHUR  G   NELSON.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

BRUCE  M   NELSON,  388 «0^  1661 

CHARLES  R  NELSON.  11,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

DOUGLAS  A   NELSON.  501 74-5836 

STEPHEN  P.  NELSON.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

JOHN  D,  NENNINGBR.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

KENNETH  R  NESS.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

JAMES  A.  NEUMEISTFJl.  062-5O-83N 

TERRY  L  NEW.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

ROBERT  M   NEWNAM.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

GREGORY  L  NEWSOM.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

JOHN  C   NEWSOM.  448-50^4925 

THEODORE  M    NEWSTAD.  071-484)290 

TERRY  J   NEWTON.  52146-1874 

DAVID  L  NEYLAND.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

MARK  J   NICHOLS.  434-9+6838 

MICHAEL  E  NICHOLS.  45806-1872 

STEPHEN  B.  NICKEL.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

DARRYL  L.  Nil.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

STEPHEN  A   NIPPERT.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

GEORGE  J.  NIXON.  336-42-83S6 

MARK  M   NOBILE.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
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CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— SENATE 


February  18,  1992 


a   NOLBT.  0I1-1«-«BSJ 
{  I.   NORMAN.  «73-»-906e 
NORMAN.  .JR.  M7-(B-9M9 

ORMANDiN.  tnm-nm 

D.  NORRIE.  566^88-8376 
NOTHSTINE.  376-W-1638 
!  OVAK.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
NOVY.  3«7 -62-9175 
MOZAKI.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
C  NUNEZ.  574-96-143I 
A   NUSZ.  546-B-6II8 
D  NUTZ.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
NUZZO.  139-52  8521 
NYLUND.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
OBIE.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
XXX-XX-XXXX 
T  OBRIEN.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
OCONNELL.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
(  CONNOR.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ODLE.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
OHAGAN.  312^66-7006 
OKEEFE.  570-96  1753 
II  OLEARY.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
1   OLEKSY    XXX-XX-XXXX 

3  OLMSTEAU.  467  86-5552 
OLSON.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

DLSON.  3g»-48-«6ra 
J   OLSON.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
>MALLEY.  164^09^2821 

ONEY.  247  96-78S2 
DREAR.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

C  ORNELLAS.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
>STKOWSKI.  389-62  1906 
C   OTTO.  139^50^1029 
3VERHOLTZER.  561  92  4634 

W.  OWENS.  001  44-3208 
IWENS.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
)XLBY.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

PAGE.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
L  PAINTER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

A    PALELLA.  361  46-1332 

PAI.LAZZA,  071  44-Z796 
;.  PALM.  474  84  6719 

J    PANNELL.  316-63^2635 

A   PARK.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
R   PARK.  55^88  9175 

PARKER.  «7  92  5091 
ARKER.  JR.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
P  PARKER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
I  PARKER.  546-9»  3018 

4  PARKER.  281    19^4908 
A    PARKER.  263  19  4248 

PARRAMORE.  22S-8463S4 

PARRILLA   JR.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
PARRISH.  421-62  .3513 
ASQUAL.  216^64-0334 
PASgUINO.  25004-4398 
M   PASSARELIX).  217-86^1009 
PASTOR.  295- 50  8515 
•ATRICK.  433^76^6033 
PATRY.  007-48  0914 

J   PATTERSON.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

E  PAWLOWSKI.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
I.  PAYEUR.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
PEARSON.  5<n-79^8Tn 
'ECKMAN.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
EDDY.  457  90  5739 
N   PENNINGTON.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

PEPIN.  458^980960 

PEREZOTERO.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ERME.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
PERODEAU.  044-^  2889 

PERRONE.  027-14  5741 
A   PERRY.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
G   PERRY.  Ill  92-6525 
A   PERRY.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

D  PESOLA.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
1^   PETERS.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
J    PETERS.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
PETERSON.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
P   PHILLIPS.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
PHILLIPS.  JR.  547  98^909 
PHILLIPS.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
PINC.  387  80  6354 
W   PINNEY.  557  84-5699 
I  ITrS.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
fl^ATT.  527-78  7103 

POE.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
A   POHL.  24804^076 
J    POKORA.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
K   POLAKOWSKl.  273-54<805 

POLASEK.  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

POLLICK.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

POLLOK.  4S7-98-8S72 

XXX-XX-XXXX 

I   POPOLA.  213^88-4659 

PORRITT.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
A    PORTER.  180-1M6S1 
>0UIX)8.  JR.  561^6-0641 

rOWEI.L.  JR.  241  96-8119 

PREISSINGER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

PREWITT.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

PRICE.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
>ROCT0R.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

PUGH.  JR.  338  44^-5308 
JHEK.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

PURVIS.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
PUZ.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
PYSHORA.  554-0J-8691 
J  QUINN.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
L  RAABERG,  571  02-5158 
RABERN.  529-«t9618 
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STANLEY  P   RADER.  538^60-7773 
RAIFORD  E.  RAINEY.  42J-74-2448 
MICHAEL  C   RAITT.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
OTTO  P.  RAMM.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
WILLIAM  J   RAMSEY.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
DAVID  L  RANDLE.  563-98^833 
CHARLES  R.  RATHKE.  449^)6-36»4 
JAMES  M.  RAU.  180  48-8033 
ALAN  D  RAY.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
DENNIS  A   REA.  464  98-4251 
CARL  D  REBARCHAK.  207  48-5179 
ROGER  W.  RECHSTEINER.  552  98  1281 
EDWARD  G   REDMON.  516-72^7000 
LAWRENCE  A   REEU.  550^76-0788 
MICHAEL  A   REED.  533^58-3703 
DANIEL  J   REESE.  437  92-6965 
DONALD  F  REESE.  437  92-6888 
DAVID  E  REGEHR.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
WILLIAM  J   REH.  JR.  19542^4366 
JOSEPH  FRANCIS  REICH.  1S0  48  1«1 
JAMES  E  REIMAN.  5.12  48-2872 
MICHAEL  D  REINERT.  138  46-5490 
THOMAS  E  REW.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
CARMEN  A   REYNOLDS.  018  48  9500 
RANDY  L   REYNOLDS.  199  605568 
RICHARD  H.  REYNOLDS.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
WILLIAM  M   REYNOUJS.  260«»  4486 
GEORGE  M   RICE.  242-84^1990 
RANDAL  L.  RICKEY.  467  08-2410 
JEFFREY  S.  RICKS.  520^80-7411 
STEVEN  D  RIENTS.  485^70^7031 
JAMFJ5  F   RIGGINS.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ROBERT  N    RIGGINS.  JR.  223-88  8542 
RONALD  D  RIVARD.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JOHN  R   ROADCAP.  227^4  4201 
STEPHEN  M   ROARK.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JAMES  A   ROBB.  587-56^8777 
ROBERT  H  ROBERTS.  567  98-5694 
CHARLES  D  ROBERTSON.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
THOMAS  S  ROBERTSON.  III.  587  98-3151 
EARL  ROBINSON.  JR.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
STEVEN  E  ROBINSON.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ALLEN  D  ROBY.  .WT  54-9523 
WILLIAM  L.  ROCHE.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MARK  E  ROGERS.  388-18^1080 
MICHAEL  1.  ROGERS.  272,52  3281 
WENDY  J.  ROGERS.  374^62-3125 
EDWARD  N  ROHLOFF.  388«3  7649 
GREGORY  A   ROMAN.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JAMES  J   ROONEY.  JR.  190  42  5121 
MICHAEL  R  ROSANBALM.  220-66^9900 
CURTIS  I,  ROSS.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
DAVE  M   ROSS.  571  06-5685 
WILLIAM  A   ROSS    XXX-XX-XXXX 
LI/)YI)  J   ROWE.  II.  608-8880S5 
CHARLES  H   ROWKLL.  JR.  488-64  2581 
DEWAYNE  A   RUDD.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
DON  D  RUIZ.  067  46-4478 
MARK  M   RUMOHR.  31 H2  6773 
JIMMY  W   RUTH.  462  94-3770 
JOHN  I.  RUTH.  284^08-3213 
EDWARD  J   RYDER.  140  60^9928 
ROBERT  RYKACZEWSKI.  192  42^il18 
ENRIQUE  A  SAA.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MARSHALL  K   SABOL.  451  08-5868 
JERRY  G  SALAZAR.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
SAMMY  T  SALIBA.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JOHNT  SALLEY   JR.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JOHN  A   SALVADOR.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
DAVID  SALZ.  576-88^699 
RICHARD  C  SAMPLE.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
WALTER  SANCHEZ.  152-1HI77 
JAMES  F  SANDBOTHE.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
GREGG  SANDERS.  5M-76  690! 
JAMES  D  SANDERS.  449^98-2135 
JAMBS  A   SANDS.  507  68-9630 
ROBERT  R  SARNOSKI.  042-50  3290 
ROBERT  S  SATRE.  JR.  223  82  8212 
GARRY  G  SAUNER.  523^82  1887 
MICHAEL  J   SAVANA.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ROBERT  A  SBBRNA.  104  48  0564 
ROBBIN  R  SCHELLHOUS.  569  70  8310 
JAMES  B  SCHEPLEY.  285  626811 
PHILLIP  M   SCHLENER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
STEPHEN  D  SCHMIDT.  317-68  3532 
RAYMOND  K   SCHNABEL.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
GREG  R  SCHNEIDER.  360  48^7715 
SUSAN  K  SCHNEIDER.  466  80-8060 
HERBERT  A   SCHOCK.  JR.  291-12^815 
BARRY  A  SCHOEN.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JOSEPH  C  SCHOTT.  365^62-2668 
CHARLES  F  SCHRECK.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
BRUCE  A   SCHROEDER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
RICHARD  A   SCHROEDER.  32540  8113 
TERRY  1.  SCHRUM.  505^683667 
STEVEN  G   SCHULTZ.  527  02^083 
CARL  R  SCHWEINFURTH.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JONATHAN  E.  SCOTT.  467-08  9761 
WAYNE  R  SCOTT.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
GERALD  R.  SCROGGINS.  516^74-6814 
JOHN  H   SEADER.  523^82^8815 
RICHARD  A.  SEARFOSS.  002-18  3672 
ROBERT  E  SEARS.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
RODGER  F  SEIDEL.  577  66^0792 
GARY  R  SEIFERT.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
WELLINGTON  A   SELDEN.  JR.  411  56-5263 
MICHAEL  P  SETNOR.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JERRY  L.  SEXTON.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MONTY  D  SEXTON.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
THOMAS  H  SHAFER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
TIMOTHY  A.  SHAFFER.  212-84  6910 
JAMES  F  X.  SHANLEY.  JR.  XXX-XX-XXXX 


JOSEPH  E  SHARPLESS.  244-88  3294 
WILSON  E  SHEFFIELD.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
LARRY  E  SHELTON.  497  60^3396 
R0B»:RT  J   SHERRILL.  534-58^1393 
KELLY  V   SHERWIN.  502  66  7544 
GEORGE  R  SHERWOOD.  335  40-1816 
DUNCAN  M  SHIELDS.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
DAVID  K   SHILLER.  29842  7231 
RODNEY  L  SHRADER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
RICHARD  A  SIBBERT.  273  50  9067 
CAROL  S  SIKES,  291  42  0272 
STETSON  M   SILER.  341  44-0054 
BENAHD  H   SIMELTON.  587-68-8*g7 
EARL  C  SIMMONS.  .IH.  101  80-5189 
LARRY  .)  SIMMONS.  261  08  7263 
P.  K   SIMMONS.  219  62  2853 
JAMES  II   SIMPSON.  457  82-4574 
TONY  SIMPSON.  223  «8  6237 
KENNETH  R  SINOEL.  087  40-3378 
FRANK  R  SIZEMURE.  58568^2280 
MARCIA  V   SKAER.  .569  88  1556 
PAUL  E  SLABODA.  451  94  4336 
MITCHELL  P   SLATE.  349-14^3032 
TAYLOR  A   SLATE.  427  »t  1615 
STEVEN  L  SlyOUGII.  18962  8041 
MARK  D  SLOWN.  349^50^6707 
JOHN  M   SMILEK.  279  SO 4745 
CLIFFORD  R  SMITH.  156  9fr6327 
CLIFTON  I.  SMITH.  563  76  0613 
DANA  C  SMITH,  r.20  64  0937 
DAVID  R  SMITH.  ^155  18  9M75 
BMMITTG  SMITH.  b«l  72  1803 
FORREST  E  SMITH.  021  :t2  6165 
GREGORY  l>   SMITH.  527  98^2259 
GREGORY  L  SMITH.  137  94^4455 
H^UIBERTR   SMITH.  42046  9100 
JAMES  E  SMITH.  128  .18  1002 
JOHN  J   SMITH.  .IR.  21H4-0618 
KENNETH  S  SMITH.  IH.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
RANDY  A  SMITH.  172  16  1131 
SANDRA  L  SMITH.  1:>4-18»I32 
WESLEY  M   SMITH.  555  86^3837 
WILLIAM  B  SMITH.  2!ta  84  9607 
DONALD  B  SMOOT.  517  71-5360 
EDWARD  B  SMYTH.  520  60  2063 
DANIEL  R  SNEAD.  139  88  8169 
JOHN  C  SNIDER.  163  78  9155 
KENNETH  R  SNIDER.  121  68  1668 
DUANK  E  SNOW.  285  14  8859 
DAVID  M   SNYDER.  12540  8011 
CRAIG  W.  SODERqiJIST.  288  11-1103 
JEFFREY  J  SOOAIU).  176-70^5817 
DOUGI^AS  B  SOIFER.  1.30  38-3362 
LIXJYD  M   SOMERS.  217  96  0158 
DAVID  I.  SOUTH.  338  46  7581 
MARC  A   SOUTIKRE.  563^82  8461 
MARK  8  SPACHER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ROBERT  E  SPA  Til.  244  88  9902 
GENE  A   SPENCER.  137  02  0562 
KATHLEEN  M.  SPENCER.  014^38-0706 
JOSEPH  E  SPIVEY.  066^52  8033 
JEFFREY  A   SPONSI.ER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
DENNIS  F  SPRAY.  261  19^4938 
WILLIAM  R.  SQUIRES.  258  94-2411 
DAVID  M   SRUIXIWITZ.  518  98  3270 
WAYNE  W  STANLEY.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
LARRY  J   STARKEY.  178^46^2253 
BERNARD  M   STEARNS.  022-44  7007 
CARL  A   STEEL.  217  64-8230 
GEORGE  W  STEELE.  JR.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JON  H  STEEVES.  294^42-2527 
JEFFREY  T  STBIG.  556-704219 
KARL  F  STEINER.  522  78  3818 
JOHN  E  STEINKE.  39260-1751 
JAY  8  STEINMETZ.  233^74  7356 
MARK  L  STEPHENS.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
NELSON  I   STEPHENS.  JR.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ROBERT  E  STEVENS.  289  48^2739 
CHARLES  R  STEWART.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
DOUGLAS  E  STEWART.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JOHN  R.  STEWART.  111.  45308-2444 
ROBERT  C  STEWART.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
KIMBLE  D  STOHKY.  310  82  9267 
DONALD  H  STOKES.  .JR.  432  76-1312 
JONATHAN  S  STOLSON.  274-56^4985 
LYNN  J   STONE.  43988^6911 
CHERYL  L  STOREY.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
DOUGLAS  A  STORY.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
STEPHEN  H  STOVER.  575-88^2284 
EFREN  C  STRAIN.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
FREDERICK  R.  STRAIN.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ALVIN  B  STRAIT.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
FRANK  J   STRASBURGER.  577-724173 
NANCY  C  STRASSER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
LARRY  1)  STRAWSER.  373  52-2407 
CHARLES  G  STREET.  IV.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
RANDIE  A   STROM.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MARK  O  STROTHER.  561  96-5912 
THOMAS  S.  STUMPF,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
LAWRENCE  A   STUTZRIEM.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
RAYMOND  D  SULLIVAN.  JR.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
WILLIAM  SULLIVAN.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
CLARENCE  G   SUMMERLIN.  JR.  257-94  9204 
PAULG  SUTLIFF.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
BRIAN  L  SUTTER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
KEITH  C  SVENDSEN.  076^16-0190 
STEVEN  H   SWARD.  319  38-1881 
DAVID  A   SWEAT.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
FRANK  J   SWEHOSKY.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
DANIEL  G   SWENSON.  468^86-9278 
ULYSSES  C.  SWIFT.  587  60-0046 
JAMES  E.  SWIQART.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
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ROY  B.  8WYOERT.  JR.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

LARRIE  N.  SYKES.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

RUTH  A   SYKES.  305«3-4615 

CHARLES  K.  TAPT.  JR.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

JOHN  F.  TAUAFERRO.  455-88^8866 

DAVID  O  TATE.  507  74-3126 

STEPHEN  M  TATE.  439-03  1870 

TERRENCE  L.  TAUBERT.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

CHARLES  E  TAYLOR,  503-86^7287 

RICHARD  J.  TEDESCO.  088^48-9088 

JAMBS  R.  TEEPLE.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

DAVID  J.  TEMPLE.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

JOSEPH  J  TERRANOVA.  028-44  5005 

SANFORD  S.  TERRY.  63048-1888 

MICHABLG  THERRIEN.OOl  44  1496 

CHARLES  H.  THOMAS.  JR.  225  76-0840 

CHARLES  W.  THOMAS.  217  82  4457 

JEFFREY  A  THOMAS.  563-70^2390 

JOHN  P.  THOMAS.  JR.  29042  4683 

STEPHEN  W  THOMAS.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

WILLIAM  S  THOMAS.  436-8S-1969 

DON  G.  THOMPSON.  S75-84^0e4 

ERNEST  S  THOMPSON.  HI.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

JOHN  H  THOMPSON.  JR.  286^M  8678 

MARCUM  L  THOMPSON.  538-18  1098 

BENJAMIN  L  THORNSON.  395-54^3120 

ROBERT  R  THUNKER.  607  «^4173 

RANDY  O   TIl.LEHY.  549^986006 

VINCENT  J   TOBOLA.  JR.  468^78  7709 

CHARLES  L  TOMPKINS.  075-13^5262 

WILLIAM  H.  TONEY.  JR.  231  86^1686 

CHRIS  L  TOPE.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

MATHEW  S  TOTH.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

ROBERT  R.  TOVADO.  521  82^1814 

JAMES  N  TOWERY.  4.57  80^8337 

JEFFREY  S.  TRACZYK.  585^62-7752 

EBEN  H  TREVINO.  JR.  462  88  7022 

ROBERTO  TRIBOLET.  180^70  9706 

GLENN  A  TRIMMER.  223-88^3926 

JOHNNIE  L.  TRIVETTE.  410  82  2372 

RANDALL  L.  TROTT.  253^78-1707 

PETER  M  TRUMP.  182-44  1186 

GREGORY  A.  TSCHUPP.  508^64  8071 

JAMES  N  TUCKER.  254  92-1880 

MARK  B  TUCKER.  547-98^5943 

THEODORE  L  TUCKERMAN.  JR.  272-16^1581 

CLIFFORD  B  TUDAY.  223^8^4613 

ROGER  T  TURCOTTE.  056-44  0829 

WILLIAM  M   TURNER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

GARY  A  TURNIPSEED.  461  ^M  0251 

RAYMOND  J  TYC.  372  60  0863 

WARD  E.  TYLER.  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

LONZER  K  TYNES.  223-76  7926 

MERRI  B.  UCKERT.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

MICHAEL  A    UNDERWOOD.  571  94-4807 

VICTOR  J    VACCARO.  16444-2243 

WILLIAM  D  VAHLE.  506-66^2015 

JOHN  E.  VALLIERE.  O02-42«I96 

CHARLES  M.  VANDERBERG.  439  94  7200 

JOSEPH  E.  VANDERPOORTEN.  JR.  659^92-0818 

PHILIP  J.  VANESS.  261-78^7567 

TIMOTHY  W   VANSPLUNDER.  093-60^2913 

SCOTT  VANTONNINGEN.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

RAYMOND  E.  VARNEY.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

ROBERT  J.  VAUGHN.  57888  3327 

DONALD  J    VAZQUEZ.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

ROBERT  T.  VEALE.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

JAMES  M    VENUS.  161-904)045 

GLENN  VERA.  287  19  1843 

JOHN  C.  VIGNETTI.  436^72  9937 

DENNIS  C   VINCENT.  227  70-5858 

JOHN  C.  VINCENT.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

SUSAN  B.  VINCENT.  333-50^9060 

STEPHEN  D.  VINING.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

PHILIP  A    VOLLELUNGA.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

RICHARD  W   VONBERCKEPELDT.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

JOHN  H.  VOSS.  278-62^7662 

RICHARD  L   VOUK.  468  54^8800 

WILLIAM  B.  WACKBR.  567  72  9861 

DOUGLAS  M   WADDELOW.  3534H)956 

JOHN  F  WAGNER.  111.  102^0  5430 

ANTHONY  WAISANEN.  171  66  8396 

RICHARD  G  WAITON.  631  «>  6545 

EDWARD  A   WALBY.  663-88  1041 

DAVID  C.  WALDBN.  627  74^8878 

DAVID  E.  WALKER.  22888-8911 

SYLVIA  D  WALKER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

WILLIAM  C  WALKER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

LANCE  WALLEN.  261  88^8544 

JEFFREY  W   WALLS.  309  62-2147 

JEFFREY  J   WALTERS.  263-17  2744 

CARL  B.  WALZ.  273-52  9469 

BRADFORD  B  WARD.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

DENNIS  C  WARD.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

PAUL  G.  WARGOWSKY.  29^48-1313 

CHRISTOPHER  O.  WARNER.  4359^8799 

RICHARD  F.  WARNKE.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

VAUGHN  D  WASEM.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

JOHN  D.  WASKIEWICZ.  03444^6711 

DONALD  T.  WATKINS.  224-78  3282 

JAMES  I   WATKINS.  262  94-1291 

THOMAS  A  WAWRYNOVIC.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

SPENCER  WAY.  JR.  257  90 D6 15 

STEVEN  E.  WAYNE.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

JAMES  F  WEATHERS.  619«>^1147 

RICHARD  B  WEATHERS.  248-92^9982 

DAVID  WEAVER.  287-02  6414 

LARRY  A.  WEAVER.  263-06-4W7 

SCOTT  E  WEAVER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

STEPHEN  A   WEAVER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

JAMES  M   WEBB.  574  24  4900 

SHERRY  D.  WEBB.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
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STEPHEN  R.  WEBBER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
REBECCA  G.  WEBSTER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
THOMAS  D  WEBSTER  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JAMES  A  WEOERTZ.  569  86  6050 
EDDIE  D.  WEEKS.  583  84  7438 
CHARLES  J.  WEISS.  445  584364 
STEVEN  M  WELCH.  409  92^1321 
GILBERT  M.  WENDT.  484-98-12n 
STEPHEN  D.  WENNINGER.  348^48-8668 
RANDY  S.  WBNZEL,  481  02-5233 
WILLIAM  D  WESSELMAN.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JAMES  JAY  WESTLAKE.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
DAVID  R.  WETTERLIN.  393«M)037 
MARK  T.  WHALEN.  462  01-0811 
KENNETH  L  WHEELER.  253-906821 
LYNN  B  WHEELESS.  458  98-1925 
THOMAS  J.  WHITACRE.  .•)35-60-2999 
GLENN  T  WHITAKER.  585-62  6329 
KATHLEEN  A.  WHITE.  500-58^2985 
THOMAS  P  WHITE.  565^98^9097 
WILLIAM  R.  WHITE.  032  42-6185 
MARK  C.  WIDO.  358  42-4033 
THOMAS  P  WIEDERRECHT.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
PAUL  R  WIES.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
NYCKLE  WIJBRANDUS.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JACK  W   WILDER.. JR.  107  44-6556 
MILES  C  WILEY.  III.  2l8-58«8a8 
DENNIS  G.  WILLECK.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
CHARLES  WILLIAMS.  104-42  3989 
CRAIG  W  WILLIAMS.  467  84  8391 
DALE  R.  WILLIAMS.  241  94-4404 
L  C  WILLIAMS.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MARK  R  WILLIAMS.  007  66  7229 
MICHAEL  A   WILLIAMS.  153-80  2074 
RICHARD  R.  WILLIAMS.  58538  1198 
TERRY  L  WIU.IAMS.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ZENEO  B.  WILLIAMS.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MARY  E  WILLIAMSON.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MICHAEL  S  WILLS.  34848-1035 
DAVID  J   WILSON.  686^07-2699 
JAMES  M.  WILSON.  434  885948 
JOE  A   WILSON.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
BRYAN  L  WINDHAM.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
STEVEN  R.  WINEGARDEN.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
GREGORY  CWINN.  516  68  0235 
TIMOTHY  G.  WISE.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
BRUCE  C.  WmiBRS.  554  98-1902 
DONALD  J   WITT.  483  88-0228 
GERALD  B.  WITTERS.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
CHARLES  W  WOOD.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MICHAEL  WOODMAN.  I0O-46-O54I 
PAUL  D  WOODS.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ERNEST  V  WOOLLARD.  II.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ROBERT  L  WORLBY.  JR.  481  74-7006 
FREDERICK  L  WRIGHT.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JAMES  W   WRIGHT.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MARK  C.  WRIGHT.  262  11-1743 
ROBERT  L.  WRIGHT.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
RONNIE  D.  WRIGHT.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
STEVEN  A  WRIGHT.  429-06^8804 
WILLIAM  H   WRIGHT.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
WILLIAM  H.  WRIGHT.  JR.  261  92  5390 
LARRY  D  WRINKLE.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
EARL  C  WYATT.  126-18  8918 
THOMAS  T.  WYMAN.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MARCUS  W.  YANAROS.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
FRED  A   YARBOROUGH.  JR.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
DAVID  W.  YAUCH.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ROGERG   YAUCHZY.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JOHN  T  YOUNG.  138^44-6790 
PHILLIP  N.  YOUSE.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
DOUGLAS  W.  ZACOUR.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
CHERYL  L  ZADLO.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
STEVEN  J.  ZAMPARELLI.  576-68^7525 
JEROME  D.  ZANE.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
RONALD  L.  ZELMS.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
VANCE  P  ZIDER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JOSEPH  J   ZLOTKOWSKI.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  OFFICERS  FOR  PROMOTION  IN 
THE  UNITED  STATES  AIR  FORCE.  UNDER  THE  APPRO- 
PRIATE PROVISIONS  OF  SECTION  624.  TITLE  10.  UNITED 
STATES  CODE.  AS  AMENDED.  WITH  DATES  OF  RANK  TO 
BE  DETERMINED  BY  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  AIR  FORCE. 
AND  THE  OFFICER  IDENTIFIED  BY  AN  ASTERISK  FOR  AP- 
POINTMENT IN  THE  REGULAR  AIR  FORCE  UNDER  THE 
PROVISIONS  OF  SECTION  531.  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES 
CODE.  WITH  A  VIEW  TO  DESIGNATION  UNDER  THE  PROVI- 
SIONS OF  SECTION  8067.  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE. 
TO  PERFORM  DUTIES  INDICATED  PROVIDED  THAT  IN  NO 
CASE  SHALL  THE  FOLLOWING  OFFICERS  BE  APPOINTED 
IN  A  GRADE  HIGHER  THAN  INDICATED 

JUDGE  ADVOCATE 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

DOUGLAS  E  ACKLIN.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
RICHARD  C  ALIS.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
DEBORAH  A   BAKER.  242  04-1070 
JEFFREY  E.  CHOSTNER.  524^6  8630 
PAUL  M   CUNNINGHAM.  221  42  2796 
RICHARD  P  DEAVEL  574^28-0299 
DARTT  J   DBMAREE.  363  48-5036 
JOHN  B   ECHOLS.  418*1-1105 
RICHARD  C  HARDING.  430^*^9947 
CHARLES  W   HASSKAMP.  266^74-5480 
ERASER  B  JONES.  JR.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
KARL  A   KASZUBA.  268-11  33SS 
KATHERINE  M   KENNEDY.  617^8-2945 
JAY  A   LAUER.  485^64-2135 
WILLIAM  C   LOVE.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
TIMOTHY  J   M ALLOY.  331-48^730* 
MICHAEL  I.  MARK.  XXX-XX-XXXX 


DEBORAH  H  MCLAUOHUN.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
EDWARD  J.  MONAHAN.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
LINDA  8.  MURNANE.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
DAVID  A.  NORTHUP.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
FRANK  A   POSEY.  451^12^093 
MICHAEL  J.  RENNER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
PATRICK  M.  ROSENOW.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JAMES  A  ROWE.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
GARY  L  ROWELL.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
BARRY  K.  SIMMONS.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
KEVIN  K  SPRADLINO.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JAMES  O  SUTTON,  111.  556-74-455» 
KATHRYN  I  TAYLOR.  448  66-2985 
RICHARD  W  TOBIN.  IL  M3-13-420I 
CONRAD  M.  VONWALD.  471-704319 

MEDICAL  SERVICE  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

CHARLES  H  ALLEN.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
THERESA  S   BAKER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
GEORGE  C  BONHAM.  JR.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ROBERT  J.  BUNKER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JOHN  A.  BUTLER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
RICHARD  W  CLARKE.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ROBERT  E  CIXIVER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
PATRICIA  M   FRENCH.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
BYRON  A  GEER.  2S3  94-0188 
ANTHONY  GELISH.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
DAVID  D  GILBREATH.  537  46-9867 
RONALD  B  HALE.  01340  1658 
KEITH  L.  JOENS,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
NORMAN  J.  LATINI,  685-24  1320 
ANDREW  F.  LOVE,  332  48^3338 
ROBERT  J.  MASON.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
FRANK  L.  NELSON.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JAMES  K.  NOA.  JR.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
KENNETH  W  PASCH.  123  44-9815 
EUGENE  H   RAYNAUD.  434^928342 
STEVEN  H   REGNER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
TED  JIM  WILLIAM  ROGERS.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
THOMAS  N   ROME^TJ.  546^72-7926 
THOMAS  J   SCRIPTURE.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
HARVEY  SIBTSEMA.  35038-I736 
RICHARD  D  SILVERNAIL.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ARCHIE  J   SUMMERLIN.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JAMES  E  TART.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
J.  JUNIOR  TH.LEY.  481  74-7882 
EDWARD  F  TORRES".  461  94^2431 
ROBERT  P   VALLIERE.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
PAUL  T  WILLIAMSON.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
THEOTIS  WILSON.  424  78-1041 
LESLIE  M   WOOD.  409^74^2498 
ANTHONY  L  WOODSON.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Executive   nominations   received  by 
the  Senate  February  18, 1992: 

DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE 

G60RGE  J  TERWILIGER.  III.  OF  VERMONT.  TO  BE  DEP- 
UTY ATTORNEY  GENERAL.  VICE  WILLIAM  PELHAM  BARR. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

MARC  ALLEN  BAAS.  OF  FLORIDA.  A  CAREER  MEMBER 
OF  THE  SENIOR  FOREIGN  SERVICE.  CLASS  OF  MINISTER- 
COUNSELOR.  TO  BE  AMBASSADOR  EXTRAORDINARY  AND 
PLENIPOTENTIARY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA 
TO  ETHIOPIA. 

NUCLEAR  REGULATORY  COMMISSION 

KENNETH  C.  ROGERS.  OF  NEW  JERSEY.  TO  BE  A  MEM- 
BER OF  THE  NUCLEAR  REGULATORY  COMMISSION  FOR 
THE  TERM  OF  6  YEARS  EXPIRING  JUNE  30.  1987.  (RE- 
APPOINTMENT) 

FOREIGN  SERVICE 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  PERSONS  OF  THE  AGENCIES 
INDICATED  FOR  APPOINTMENT  AS  FOREIGN  SERVICE  OF 
FICBRS  OF  THE  CLASSES  STATED.  AND  ALSO  FOB  THE 
OTHER  APPOINTMENTS  INDICATED  HEREWITH: 

FOR  APPOINTMENT  AS  FOREIGN  SERVICE  OFFICER  OF 
CLASS  1.  CONSULAR  OFFICER  AND  SECRETARY  IN  THE 
DIPLOMATIC  SERVICE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMER- 
ICA: 

DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

ROGER  ALLEN  MEECE.  OF  WASHINGTON 

FOR  APPOINTMENT  AS  FOREIGN  SERVICE  OFFICERS  OF 
CLASS  4.  CONSULAR  OFFICERS  AND  SECRETARIES  IN  THE 
DIPLOMATIC  SERVICE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMER' 
ICA; 

DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

RUBEN  R  ALCANTARA.  OF  HAWAII 
JOHN  R  BASS.  II.  OF  CALIFORNIA 
MELINDA  M.  BRIAN.  OF  LOUISIANA 
ROBERT  CRAIG  BRYSON.  OF  OKLAHOMA 
KAREN  KASKA  DAVIDSON.  OF  TEXAS 
CONST ANTINE  A   DE  BODISCO.  OF  FLORIDA 
KURT  DAMON  DONNELLY.  OF  OREGON 
ABIGAIL  SARAH  FRIEDMAN.  OF  COLORADO 
ETHAN  AARON  OOLDRICH.  OF  NEW  YORK 
DOUGLAS  M  GRIFFITHS.  OF  TEXAS 
D  BRENT  HARDT.  OF  FLORIDA 
JOHN  F,  HOOVER.  OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
GERALDINE  L  KAM.  OF  CALIFORNIA 
SUSAN  ELIZABETH  KIRK.  OF  NEW  YORK 
CHIRSTOPHER  LAYCOCK.  OF  WASHINGTON 
LONG  NGUYEN  LEE.  OF  COLORADO 
ANN  M.  LOW.  OF  NEW  YORK 
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MARGA]  ET 


OBORCE  FRANCIS  I 


ROBINS 
MICHAE 


R  BYRO  I 
BRIAN  J 


BRUCE  MARTIN.  OP  CALIFORNIA 
E  MCGUINNES8.  OF  NEW  JERSEY 
CNOX  OXIJIV.  OF  TEXAS 

PAIK.  OF  MASSACHUSETTTS 
qUINVILLE.  OF  CAUFORNIA 
ARTHUR  RAYNOR.  OF  MARYLAND 
ARNOLCfSIERRA.  OF  TEXAS 

SIGEL.  OF  CALIFORNIA 
8ILER.  OF  WASHINGTON 
STUARTjUADGETT  SMITH.  OF  OHIO 
DANIEL   3IARLES8T0LL.  OF  VIRGINIA 
JAMES  (    SWAN.  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
MEUND  ,  TABLER-STONE.  OF  VIRGINIA 
MARTIN  aORYS  TATUCll.  OP  FLORIDA 
JEFFRE'    A   VANDREAL.  OF  TEXAS 

THF.  F  )LLOWING-NAMED  MEMBERS  OF  THE  FOREIGN 
SERVICl  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE  AND  THE  US 
INFORM.  TION  AGENCY  TO  BE  CONSULAR  OFFICERS  AND/ 
OR  SECI  ETARIBS  IN  THE  DIPLOMATIC  SERVICE  OF  THE 
UNITED    ITATES  OF  AMERICA.  AS  INDICATED: 

CONSU  .AR  OFFICERS  AND  SECRETARIES  IN  THE  DIP- 
LOMATII    SERVICE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA 
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A^NE  BOZ7.I  ANDERSON.  OF  VIRGINIA 
JOSEPH  APOSTOL.  OF  VIRGINIA 
LYNN  BENNETT.  OF  GEORGIA 
E  BENTLEY.  OF  CALIFORNIA 
B   BLYSTONE.  OF  FIX)RIDA 
BOON.  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 
BOWDEN.  OF  VIRGINIA 
r  BOWMAN.  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
BROWN.  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
OF  TEXAS 
;.  OF  CALIFORNIA 
K  BUSH.  OF  WEST  VIRGINIA 
LEE  CATHCART.  OF  OHIO 
LIANG  CHOW.  OF  NEW  YORK 

R.  DE  ANGELIS.  OF  NEW  JERSEY 
DETHLEFSEN.  OF  VIRGINIA 
SlfSSIN  DRIMMER.  OF  OHIO 

MICHAEL  DUNN.  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
£  lOBHAN  DWYER.  OF  MARYLAND 

T  EI.LAM.  OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
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BERNARD  B  EZZELL.  OF  MARYLAND 

PAUL  JEFFREY  FARLEY.  OF  OKLAHOMA 

SCOTT  H    FEWIN    OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

THOMAS  D   FLETCHER.  OF  VIRGINIA 

RICHARD  B.  GAFFIN.  III.  OF  ARIZONA 

FORREST  J.  GOULD.  OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

TRACY  ALAN  HALL.  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

JOHN  PETER  IIIGGINS.  OF  MINNESOTA 

DAVID  ANDREW  HODGE,  OF  TEXAS 

IRMA  JANE  HOPKINS.  OF  INDIANA 

EVAN  T  HOUGH.  OF  VIRGINIA 

JEREMIAH  H   HOWARD.  OF  VIRGINIA 

STEPHEN  A   HUBLER.  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

CLARENCE  M.  JBFKRES,  OF  VIRGINIA 

GREGORY  F  LAWLESS.  OF  MASSACHUSBTTS 

CHERLY  S   LESTER.  OF  VIRGINIA 

PAUL  RAMSEY  MALIK.  OF  VIRGINIA 

BRIAN  J   MCHUGH.  OF  VIRGINIA 

KIN  WAH  MOY.  OF  MINNESOTA 

EDWARD  VINCENT  OBRIEN.  OF  FLORIDA 

ROBERT  E  OLSEN.  OF  COIX)RADO 

MICHAEL  JOSEPH  PETRUCEI^M.  OF  MARYLAND 

DAVID  JEREMY  RANZ.  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

DAVID  A   REYNOLDS.  OF  VIRGINIA 

DONALD  ROSS  ROGERS.  OF  VIRGINIA 

PETER  SAWCHYN.  OF  VIRGINIA 

JOHN  PAUL  SCHUTTE.  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA 

STEPHEN  M   SCHWARTZ.  OF  NEW  YORK 

JEFFREY  J    SCUDDER.  OF  VDUJINIA 

GRACE  WHITAKER  SHELTON,  OF  GEORGIA 

SARA  ELIZABETH  SIEVERS.  OF  MASSACHUSITTTS 

ROBERT  SILBERSTEIN.  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

RAYMOND  ALLAN  SMITH.  OF  VIRGINIA 

MARTIN  H   STEINER.  OF  CALIFORNIA 

SARA  L  STOVER.  OF  VIRGINIA 

JOHN  STEPHEN  TAVENNOR.  OF  TEXAS 

JACOB  GREGG  THIESSEN.  OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

GREGG  J.  TIERNEY.  OF  VIRGINIA 

RAYMOND  DANIEL  TOM  A.  JR.  OF  MISSISSIPPI 

PAMELA  M  TREMOND,  OF  TEXAS 

JAM£S  J.  TURNER.  OF  MARYLAND 

LAURIE  A  UNAITIS.  OF  VIRGINIA 

GREGORY  W   VOGLE.  OF  FLORIDA 


BRIAN  THOMAS  WALCH.  OF  ILLINOIS 
JAMES  MICHAEL  WALLER.  OF  MISSOURI 
JAN  1,1AM  WASLEY.  OF  NEW  JERSEY 
VALERIE  Y   WEBSTER.  OF  MARYLAND 
SUSAN  E  WHITEMAN.  OF  VIRGINIA 
DENNIS  WILDER.  OF  MARYLAND 
JAMES  SYMINGTON  WILSON.  OF  VIRGINIA 

SFX;RETARIE8  in  the  DIPIX)MATIC  SERVICE  OP  THE 
UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA: 

ROBERT  E  DAVIS.  JR.  OF  WASHINGTON 

SIDNEY  GRAEME  SMITH.  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

THE  FOLLOWING-NAMED  CAREER  MEMBERS  OF  THE 
FOREIGN  SERVICE  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE  FOR 
PROMOTION  IN  THE  SENIOR  FOREIGN  SERVICE  TO  THE 
CLASS  INDICATED.  EFFECTIVE  NOVEMBER  19.  19*9: 

CAREER  MEMBER  OF  THE  SENIOR  FOREIGN  SERVICE 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA.  CLASS  OF  MIN 
ISTER-COUNSEIX>R: 

DAVID  MGREDITII  EVANS.  OP  PENNSYLVANIA 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  February  18,  1992: 

DEPARTMENT  OK  HEALTH  AND  HUMAN  SERVICES 

KEVIN  E  MOLEY.  OF  LOUISIANA.  TO  BE  DEPUTY  SEC- 
RETARY OF  HEALTH  AND  HUMAN  SERVICES. 

ARNOLD  R  TOMPKINS.  OF  MARYLAND.  TO  BE  A  ASSIST- 
ANT SECRETARY  OF  HEALTH  AND  HU.MAN  SERVICES 

ARNOLD  R  TOMPKINS.  OF  MARYLAND.  TO  BE  AN  CHIEF 
FINANCIAL  OFFICER.  DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH  AND 
HUMAN  SERVICES 

THE  ABOVE  NOMINATIONS  WERE  APPROVED  SUB.IECT 
TO  THE  NOMINEES-  COMMITMENT  TO  RESPOND  TO  RE- 
QUESTS TO  APPEAR  AND  TESTIFY  BEFORE  ANY  DULY 
CONSTITUTED  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  SENATE 
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PONTIFICAL  CONFERENCE:  DRUGS 
AND  ALCOHOL  AGAINST  LIFE 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGE 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  18. 1992 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  chairman  of 
the  Select  Committee  on  Narcotics  Abuse  and 
Control,  I  would  like  to  recognize  and  praise 
Pope  John  Paul  II  lor  his  tremendous  leader- 
ship in  the  war  against  drugs.  The  Pontifical 
Council  for  Pastoral  Assistance  to  Health  Care 
Workers  held  a  Conference  on  Drug  Abuse 
and  Alcoholism  at  the  Vatican  in  late  Novem- 
ber. 

At  the  close  of  this  conference,  His  Holiness 
addressed  scientists,  doctors,  government 
leaders,  and  pastoral  workers  from  over  100 
nations.  In  his  address,  he  declared  drug  ad- 
diction and  alcoholism  as  "two  phenomena 
which  threaten  the  human  race,"  and  stated 
that  "taking  drugs  is  *  *  *  always  illicit  be- 
cause it  involves  an  unjustified  and  irrational 
renunciation  of  thinking." 

I  would  like  to  submit  this  important  speech, 
to  be  published  at  this  point  in  the  Record,  so 
that  our  colleagues  can  more  fully  appreciate 
the  efforts  made  by  His  Holiness  to  end  the 
human  suffering  caused  by  the  abuse  of  illegal 
drugs  and  alcohol. 

Responding  to  the  Contagion  of  Drug 

Abuse  and  Alcoholism 

(Speech  by  Pope  John  Paul  11) 

Alcoholism  and  drug  abuse  are  closely  con- 
nected to  despair.  Pope  John  Paul  II  told 
participants  in  the  Nov.  21-23  Vatican  con- 
ference titled  "Drugs  and  Alcoholism 
Against  Life."  The  conference  was  sponsored 
by  the  Pontifical  Council  for  Pastoral  Assist- 
ance to  Health  Care  Workers.  Scientists, 
doctors,  government  leaders  and  pastoral 
workers  from  more  than  100  nations  partici- 
pated in  the  conference.  In  his  address  clos- 
ing the  conference,  the  pope  said  that  while 
the  moderate  use  of  alcohol  as  a  drink  does 
not  "clash  with  moral  prohibitions,  and  only 
abuse  is  to  be  condemned,  taking  drugs  is,  on 
the  contrary,  always  illicit  because  it  in- 
volves an  unjustified  and  irrational  renunci- 
ation of  thinking,  willing  and  acting  as  free 
persons."  Even  medical  use  of  psychotropic 
substances  "to  mitigate  suffering  in  care- 
fully determined  cases  must  itself  abide  by 
extremely  prudent  criteria,"  he  observed.  It 
is  not  possible  to  speak  of  the  freedom  to  use 
drugs  or  the  right  to  drugs,  he  said.  Respond- 
ing to  these  problems,  the  pope  said,  requires 
a  "therapy  of  love."  He  explained,  "The  phe- 
nomena of  drugs  and  alcoholism  cannot  be 
combated,  nor  can  effective  action  be  taken 
for  the  healing  and  recovery  of  their  victims 
unless  the  human  values  of  love  and  life  are 
first  restored."  A  Vatican  translation  of  his 
Italian-language  address  follows. 

1.  I  am  especially  pleased  to  be  present 
once  again  at  the  internatiolnal  conference 
for  study  and  reflection  which  the  Pontifical 
Council  for  Pastoral  Assistance  to  Health 
Care  Workers  has  organized  each  year  since 


it  was  instituted  to  call  the  attention  of 
Christians  and,  more  generally,  all  men  of 
good  will  to  central  questions  of  consider- 
able current  interest  affecting  medical 
science,  ethics  and  pastoral  care  in  health. 

My  cordial  greeting  is  addressed,  first  of 
all,  to  Cardinal  Piorenzo  Angelini  and  the 
meml)ers  of  his  team,  to  whom  this  meeting 
should  be  credited;  and  my  greeting  at  the 
same  time  goes  out  to  the  illustrious  guests 
from  different  nations,  to  the  scientists,  re- 
searchers, doctors,  sociologists  and 
theologians  who  are  taking  part  in  this  im- 
portant symposium  devoted  to  a  specific 
problem  which  in  our  days' impresses  itself 
with  supreme  urgency  on  the  attention  of  so- 
ciety as  a  whole. 

Drugs  and  alcoholism  against  life:  This  is 
the  topic  to  which  your  reflection  is  di- 
rected. Quite  appropriately  it  is  preceded  and 
in  a  sense  prefaced  by  the  meaningful  phrase 
of  St.  Paul,  contra  spem  in  spem  (hoping 
against  hope),  as  if  to  claim  for  those  who, 
following  the  example  of  the  aged  patriarch 
Abraham,  trustingly  believe  in  God's  prom- 
ises, the  right  not  to  abandon  hope  ever, 
even  when  humanly  speaking  such  hope 
might  seem  empty  and  groundless.  Drug  ad- 
diction and  alcoholism,  in  view  of  their  in- 
trinsic seriousness  and  devastating  spread, 
are  two  phenomena  which  threaten  the 
human  race,  shattering— in  the  individual,  in 
the  family  environment  and  in  the  social 
fabric— the  deepest  motivations  for  the  hope 
which,  to  be  such,  must  be  hope  in  life — hope 
of  life. 

2.  On  careful  consideration,  indeed,  it  is 
easy  to  discover  a  twofold  connection  be- 
tween these  phenomena  and  despair.  On  the 
one  hand,  at  the  root  of  alcohol  and  drug 
abuse— though  a  painful  complexity  in 
causes  and  situations  exists — there  is  usually 
an  existential  void  due  to  the  absence  of  val- 
ues and  a  lack  of  self-confidence,  of  con- 
fidence in  others  and  in  life  in  general;  on 
the  other,  the  difficulties  which  are  encoun- 
tered to  get  out  of  that  situation,  once  es- 
tablished, aggravate  and  amplify  the  sense  of 
despair,  and  the  victims,  their  families  and 
the  surrounding  community  are  thereby  led 
to  an  attitude  of  resignation  and  surrender. 

Over  the  course  of  the  years,  moreover,  the 
alcoholism  and  drug  picture  has  grown  out  of 
all  proportion,  and  today  we  are  faced  with 
insidious  social  plagues,  which  have  spread 
throughout  the  world,  fostered  by  vast  eco- 
nomic interests  and  sometimes  political  ones 
as  well.  While  many  lives  are  thus  consumed, 
the  powerful  drug  lords  arrogantly  abandon 
themselves  to  luxury  and  dissipation.  If  con- 
sidered in  human  terms,  the  reasons  for  de- 
spair Uontra  spe7n)  would  seem  to  prevail,  es- 
pecially for  the  families  which,  having  been 
marked  and  directly  stricken  by  the  sad  phe- 
nomenon, do  not  feel  sufflciently  assisted 
and  protected.  With  deep  affection  I  am  close 
to  them  and  share  their  sorrow;  I  would  like 
to  meet  them  one  by  one,  take  them  some  of 
Christ's  consolation  (cf.  2  Cor.  1:5)  and  spur 
them  to  react  against  the  sense  of  abandon- 
ment and  the  temptation  to  become  discour- 
aged. 

Very  often  when  thinking  of  the  victims  of 
drugs  and  alcohol— generally  young  people, 
though  their  spread  among  adults  is  a  source 


of  growing  concern— I  am  led  to  recall  the 
man  in  the  Gospel  parable  who,  when  as- 
saulted by  criminals,  was  robbed  and  left 
half-dead  along  the  road  to  Jericho  (cf.  Lk. 
10:2»-37).  In  fact,  these  too  strike  me  as  peo- 
ple "on  a  journey"  who  are  searching  for 
something  in  which  to  believe  in  order  to 
live;  they  Instead  run  up  against  the  mer- 
chants of  death,  who  assault  them  with  the 
allurement  of  illusory  freedoms  and  false 
propects  for  happiness.  These  victims  are 
men  and  women  who,  unfortunately,  find 
themselves  robbed  of  the  most  precious  val- 
ues, profoundly  wounded  in  Ixjdy  and  in  spir- 
it, violated  in  the  depth  of  their  consciences 
and  offended  in  their  dignity  as  persons.  In 
these  situations  the  reasons  leading  one  to 
abandon  all  hope  might  really  appear  strong. 

3.  While  aware  of  this,  you  and  I  neverthe- 
less wish  to  testify  that  there  are  reasons  to 
go  on  hoping,  and  they  are  much  stronger 
than  those  against  hope  (contra  spetn  in 
spem).  Indeed  today  too.  as  in  the  (Jospel  par- 
able, good  Samaritans  are  not  lacking  who, 
with  personal  sacrifice  and  sometimes  at  a 
risk  to  themselves,  are  able  to  "become  the 
neighbor"  of  those  in  difficulty.  For  this  rea- 
son, I  want  to  say  to  the  families  touched  by 
trial:  Do  not  despair!  Rather,  pray  with  me 
that  these  good  Samaritans  working  at  pub- 
lic facilities  and  in  volunteer  g.-oups  will 
multiply  among  private  citizens  and  the 
leaders  of  nations,  and  a  united  front  will 
thus  be  formed,  engaged  increasingly  not 
only  in  prevention  and  the  rehabilitation  of 
drug  addicts,  but  also  in  denouncing  and  le- 
gally prosecuting  those  trafficking  in  death 
and  in  demolishing  the  wet)s  of  moral  and  so- 
cial disintegration. 

We  are  now  faced  with  a  phenomenon  of 
terrifying  scope  and  proportions  not  only  be- 
cause of  the  very  high  number  of  lives 
brought  to  an  end,  but  also  because  of  the 
worrisome  spread  of  moral  contagion,  which 
for  some  time  now  has  been  reaching  the 
very  young  as  well,  as  in  the  case — unfortu- 
nately, not  uncommon — of  children  forced  to 
become  dealers  and,  along  with  their  peers, 
consumers  themselves.  I  thus  repeat  the 
heartfelt  appeal  I  addressed  several  years 
ago  to  the  different  public  bodies,  both  na- 
tional and  international,  that  they  "curb  the 
expansion  of  the  drug  market.  To  this  end, 
the  interests  of  those  speculating  on  that 
market  must  first  of  all  be  brought  to  light; 
the  instruments  and  mechanisms  they  make 
use  of  should  then  be  identified;  and,  finally, 
the  coordinated,  effective  dismantling  of 
these  ought  to  begin.  In  addition  we  must 
work  for  the  integral  development  of  those 
populations  which,  in  order  to  subsist,  de- 
vote themselves  to  the  production  of  such 
substances.  At  the  same  time,  an  attempt 
must  be  made  to  promote  interconnected 
service  networks  working  for  real  prevention 
of  this  evil  and  sustaining  the  rehabilitation 
and  reintegration  of  the  young  people  af- 
fected by  it"  (Address  Sept.  23.  1989). 

4.  There  is  certainly  a  clear  difference  be- 
tween resorting  to  drugs  and  turning  to  alco- 
hol: Whereas  the  moderate  use  of  alcohol  as 
a  drink  does  not,  in  fact,  clash  with  moral 
prohibitions  and  only  abuse  is  to  be  con- 
demned, taking  drugs,  is,  on  the  contrary, 
always  illicit  because  it  involves  an  unjusti- 


•  This  "bullet"  symbol  •deniifies  staiements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  a  Member  of  the  Senate  on  the  floor. 
Matter  set  in  this  typef-ice  indicates  words  inserted  or  appended,  rather  than  spoken,  by  a  Member  of  the  House  on  the  floor. 
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addiction  and  alcoholism  are  against 

cannot  speak   of  the   "freedom   to 

or  the  "right  to  drugs,"  for  the 

being  has  no  right  to  harm  himself 

ther  can  nor  should  ever  abdicate  the 

dignity  which  comes  to  him  from 

Iftiese  phenomena — it  must  always  be 

remenr*)ered — are   not   only   detrimental    to 

and  psychic  well-being,  but  frus- 

person  precisely  in  his  or  her  ca- 

for  communion  and  self-giving.  All  of 

;>articularly  serious  in  the  case  of  the 

Theirs  is,  in  fact,  the  age  which  opens 

the  age  of  the  great  ideals,  the  season 

,  oblational  love. 

therefore  to  say  once  more  to  the 

with  heartfelt  solicitude:  Beware  of 

of  certain  illusory,  trarlc  ex- 

!  Do  not  surrender  to  them!  Why 

to  a  deadend  street?  Why  renounce 

maturation  of  your  years,  accepting 

senescence?  Why  waste  your  lives 

energies,   which  can   instead  find 

iffirmation  in  the  ideals  of  honesty, 

^crlflce,  purity  and  true  love? 

it>— love!  For  the  victims  of  alcohol- 

the  family  and  social  communities 

ffer  so  much  on  account  of  this  in- 

of  their  members,  the  church  in  the 

Christ  proposes  as  an  answer  and  an 

alternative  the  therapy  of  love:  God  is  love 

lives  in  love  achieves  commun- 

others  and  with  God.  "He  who  does 

remains  in  death"  (1  Jn.  3:4).  But 

loves  tastes  life  and  remains  there- 


brothers  and  sisters,  the  phenomena 

and  alcoholism  cannot  be  combated 

effective  action   be   taken   for  the 

and  recovery  of  their  victims  unless 

values  of  love  and  life  are  first  re- 

•the  only  ones  capable,  especially  if 

illumiifited  by  religious  faith,  of  giving  full 

to  our  existence.   Society  cannot 

mi^t  not  oppose  its  indifference  against 

of  being  outsiders  which  so  often 

drug  addicts  or  regard  itself  as  ab- 

limply  because  it  supports  the  action 

volunteers,  which  is  indeed  irreplaceable 

iritably   insufficient  by   itself.   Laws 

ne^ed!  Facilities  are  needed!  Bold  ac- 

equired! 

it  is  up  to  the  church,  then,  to  work 
npral  and  pedagogical  level,  interven- 
great  sensitivity  in  this  specific 
it  is  up  to  public  institutions  to 
serious  policy  aimed  at  healing  situ- 
)f  personal  and  social  unease,  among 
I  he  crisis  in  the  family — the  principle 
foil  ndation  of  human  society,  unemploy- 
i  mong  young  people,  housing  prob- 
siicial  and  health  services  and  the  edu- 
system  stand  out.  In  this  campaign 
prelrention,  treatment  and  recovery  the 
interdifciplinary  research  to  which  this  con- 
has  made  such  a  significant  con- 
has  a  decisive  role  to  play. 
c(iigratulating  you  on  the  efforts  and 
of  this  helpful  scientific  colloquium, 
Fish  to  address  a  word  of  sincere  ap- 
preciat  on  to  the  vast  multitude  of  young 
and  no  -so-young  people  participating  in  re- 
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habilitation  programs  and  every  other  en- 
deavor directed  toward  this  noble  purpose. 
With  the  assurance  of  my  fervent  prayer  and 
my  heartfelt  solidarity,  I  reiterate  piy  invi- 
tation for  them  to  look  trustingly  at  life,  to 
believe  in  the  inestimable  greatness  of  the 
destiny  of  the  human  person,  who — I  love  to 
repeat — is  a  reflection  of  the  very  image  of 
God.  In  a  word,  I  repeat  once  again  the  invi- 
tation to  hope  against  all  hope— contra  spem 
In  spem — and  I  particularly  address  it  to 
those  who.  with  admirable  generosity  and  in 
a  Christian  spirit,  become  neighbors  to  their 
brothers  and  sisters  in  need  of  help  because 
they  have  been  affected  and  overwhelmed  by 
these  two  deplorable  phenomena. 

The  church,  which  desires  to  work  In  soci- 
ety as  the  leaven  of  the  Gospel— and  this  is 
her  duty— is  and  will  continue  to  be  ever  at 
the  side  of  those  facing  the  social  plagues  of 
drugs  and  alcoholism  with  responsible  dedi- 
cation to  encourage  and  support  them  with 
the  words  and  the  grace  of  Christ.  He  is  the 
light  that  illuminates  man  and  can  lead  him 
to  the  port  of  a  more  mature  and  worthy  ex- 
istence. 

May  the  Most  Blessed  Virgin  accompany 
the  generous  efforts  of  all  who  devote  their 
energies  to  this  arduous  and  valiant  service. 
Upon  them,  in  the  hope  of  supernatural  as- 
sistance, I  wholeheartedly  bestow  my  bless- 
ing. 


February  18,  1992 


February  18,  1992 


FARM  AND  RANCH  AWARD 
HONOREES  FROM  SOUTH  TEXAS 


HON.  E  de  la  GARZA 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  18, 1992 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  participating  in  the  presentation  ol 
the  third  annual  Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram 
Farm  and  Ranch  Awards  on  January  24, 
1992.  These  awards  recognize  some  of 
Texas'  most  skilled  producers  and  marketers 
of  food,  fiber,  and  timber. 

More  than  1,100  people  were  nominated  by 
fellow  farmers  and  ranchers,  the  Texas  Agri- 
cultural Extension  Service,  Texas  Tech  Uni- 
versity, Texas  A&M  University,  the  Texas  Agri- 
cultural Experiment  Station,  the  Texas  Parks 
and  Wildlife  Department,  the  Texas  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  agribusiness  leaders,  and 
others.  The  Star-Telegram  selected  the 
honorees  on  the  basis  of  production,  manage- 
ment, and  marketing  criteria,  and  relies  on  the 
advice  of  hundreds  of  agricultural  experts. 

One  of  this  year's  26  honorees  was  the 
Beckwith  family  of  Progreso,  TX,  who  live  in 
the  15th  District  which  I  represent.  As  chair- 
man of  the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
I  know  that  their  success  in  agriculture  has  not 
come  easily.  The  late  Art  Beckwith,  Sr.,  a 
good  and  dear  friend  of  mine,  was  one  of  the 
pioneers  in  reestablishing  the  Rio  Grande  Val- 
ley's sugarcane  industry.  I  have  many  fond 
memories  of  our  association.  His  legacy  is  a 
family  that  follows  his  path  of  innovation,  hard 
work,  and  love  for  the  land. 

I  am  pleased  to  bring  to  my  colleagues'  at- 
tention the  business  success  stories  of  the 
Beckwith  family  that  was  published  in  the  Jan- 
uary 26,  1992,  edition  of  the  Forth  Worth  Star- 
Telegram: 


[From  the  Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram,  Jan. 

26,  1992] 

Sugar  Canb:  How  Perpetual  Motion 

Creates  Steady  Profits 

Progreso.- Arthur  E.  Beckwith  may  be 
the  archetypal  workaholic  manager  of  mod- 
ern Texas  agriculture. 

Arthur  is  a  cowt)oy  fluent  in  Spanish,  a 
former  rodeo  performer,  a  farmer  and  ranch- 
er, equally  at  home  evaluating  agricultural 
economics  and  computer  programs,  the  mer- 
its of  sheep,  goats,  cattle  or  horses  and  re- 
search on  pesky  insects  that  suck  sugar  cane 
and  help  turn  the  sugar  to  acid. 

Based  on  eyewitness,  associates'  and  his 
wife  s  testimony,  Beckwith  rarely  stops  long 
to  rest  as  he  gyrates  among  his  agricultural, 
agribusiness,  civic  and  other  chores.  He's  on 
the  regional  sugar  mill's  l>oard  of  directors 
and  the  local  school  board. 

His  and  his  wife's  farming  and  ranching  op- 
erations are  split  between  this  area  where 
many  of  their  farm  fields  abut  the  Rio 
Grande  levee  and  the  desert-like  region  be- 
tween Sonora  and  Del  Rio  In  southwest 
Texas. 

Nan  Wardlaw  Beckwith,  Arthur's  wife, 
says  that  when  they  go  north  to  manage  the 
Wardlaws'  goat  and  sheep  ranch,  they  work 
so  long  that  she  finds  herself  wearing  chaps 
and  boots  while  doing  the  cooking  chores. 

Arthur,  50,  trained  the  favorite  horse  of  his 
professional  rodeo-riding  son,  Benton 
Beckwith,  24.  Benton  has  returned  from  col- 
lege to  work  and  train  under  his  father  to 
manage  the  farm  business  someday. 

Beckwith  Farms'  sugar  cane  production 
normally  ranks  among  the  highest  volumes 
grown  and  harvested  by  the  114  Texas  sugar 
producers  in  the  Lower  Rio  Grande  Valley. 

Arthur  said  he  keeps  about  1,400  acres  in 
sugar  cane  and  1,400  acres  divided  into  a 
large  sector  of  cotton,  smaller  acreage  of 
seed  corn  and  occasionally,  some  grain  sor- 
ghum. 

Two  years  ago  he  bought  more  land  and  al- 
most doubled  his  cane  acreage  from  the  pre- 
vious 750  acres.  And  he  was  able  to  do  that 
despite  the  cane-killing  freeze  of  1989,  which 
slashed  65  percent  of  Beckwith  Farms'  sugar 
Income. 

Arthur  has  been  one  of  the  cane  growers' 
leading  supporters  of  research  to  control  the 
rice  borer,  an  insect  that  loves  sugar  cane  as 
much  as  rice. 

His  farm  provided  a  field  laboratory  for 
scientists  to  develop  a  natural  product  to 
curb  the  rice  borer.  Insecticides  and  para- 
sites had  failed  to  do  the  job,  industry  ex- 
perts said. 

The  new  weapon  developed  from  that  re- 
search is  laced  with  the  female  tiorer's  own 
pheromone  that  prompts  the  male  to  mate 
during  the  moth  stage  of  the  borer's 
lifecycle.  Year-round  emissions  of  the 
pheromone  leave  almost  all  male  moths  con- 
fused and  unable  to  find  females;  so  they 
can't  reproduce. 

Arthur  said  he  expects  the  product  to  be 
approved  for  commercial  use. 

For  now.  he  said,  the  best  defense  against 
the  borers  is  a  good  offense,  growing  lush 
cane.  The  insects  prefer  to  attack  weakened 
cane. 

His  farm's  average  yields  of  sugar  cane, 
which  grows  back  annually  from  roots  and 
stubble  as  permitted,  normally  range  from  45 
to  50  tons  an  acre  in  each  of  the  first  two 
years  of  each  field's  production  to  about  35 
tons  an  acre  in  the  fourth  or  fifth  years,  Ar- 
thur said. 

The  farm's  cane  normally  averages  yield- 
ing from  170  to  200  pounds  of  sugar  per  ton  of 
cane,  with  most  harvests  at  180  pounds  or 
more. 


The  cane  yields  usually  place  Beckwith 
Farms  In  the  top  15  percent  of  Valley  grow- 
ers, and  the  sugar  yields,  in  the  top  10  per- 
cent to  25  percent  of  the  growers. 

The  114  growers  are  member-owners  of  the 
Rio  Grande  Valley  Sugar  Growers  Associa- 
tion, which  owns  and  operates  the  cane  sugar 
mill  and  markets  the  sugar  for  the  farmers. 

Arthur  serves  on  the  milling  association's 
field  operations  and  sales  committees.  Field 
operations  duties  required  him  to  help  other 
mill  officials  and  growers  to  resolve  a  brief 
strike  by  the  mill's  harvesting  and  trucking 
workers  last  November. 

Arthur's  chores  on  the  sales  committee 
were  easier  because  of  his  past  as  a  cattle 
raiser.  He  and  his  father,  the  late  Arthur 
Beckwith  Sr.,  were  commercial  cattle  ranch- 
ers and  among  the  pioneers  in  importing  reg- 
istered purebred  Charolais  cattle  from 
France  to  the  United  States  from  the  late 
19508  through  the  1960s.  Arthur  also  worked 
briefly  as  a  livestock  feed  supplements  sales- 
man. 

The  experience  helped  him  land  contracts 
with  cattle  feed  mills  needing  molasses  as  an 
additive.  The  sugar  mill's  lower  quality 
sugai-  is  marketed  as  feed-grade  molasses. 

Arthur  Sr.  was  one  of  the  mill's  founders 
and  a  1960s  pioneer  in  reestablishing  the  Val- 
ley's cane  farming  industry.  Insects,  low 
prices  and  other  problems  had  destroyed  the 
region's  first  cane  venture  in  the  1920s. 

The  key  to  growing  good  sugar,  Arthur 
said,  is  "timeliness"  of  management. 

That  means  planting  new  cane  after  two 
rounds  of  cotton.  He  doesn't  have  to  fertilize 
the  first-year  cane  l>ecause  the  crop  reaps 
carryover  nitrogen  and  other  nutrients  ap- 
plied to  the  cotton. 

Arthur  also  times  his  applications  of  herbi- 
cides and  cultivations  to  get  the  best  weed 
and  grass  control  possible. 

Using  heavy-duty,  collapsible  plastic  irri- 
gation systems  and  more  traditional  pipe, 
Arthur's  employees  put  0.4  acre  foot  of  Rio 
Grande  water  across  the  1,400-acre  crop  every 
two  weeks  from  May  to  early  September,  un- 
less it  rains. 

The  collapsible  pipe  doesn't  have  to  be 
picked  up;  so,  it  cuts  labor  costs.  It  can  be 
traversed  with  heavy  tractors  and  not  dam- 
aged. 

In  1990-91,  still  recovering  from  the  1989 
freeze,  Arthur's  timely  management  paid  off. 
Beckwith  Farms  produced  30  percent  more 
cane  per  acre  and  almost  20  percent  higher 
sugar  content  than  the  industry  averages 
that  season. 

But,  said  Arthur,  "It  takes  two  to  three 
years  to  recover  from  freezes." 


TRIBUTE  TO  JOHN  R.  OSWALD 


HON.  DAVE  CAMP 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  18, 1992 
Mr.  CAMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  great 
pleasure  that  I  rise  today  to  recognize  a  truly 
outstanding  citizen.  Detective  John  R.  Oswald, 
from  Midland,  Ml. 

Detective  Oswald  began  his  law  enforce- 
ment career  as  a  police  officer  for  the  city  of 
Detroit  in  1978.  In  1980,  he  began  his  service 
to  the  city  of  Midland  as  a  police  officer  and 
was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  detective  in  Au- 
gust 1990.  Detective  Oswald  is  recognized  for 
his  diligent  manner,  performing  his  duties  not 
only  with  a  high  standard  of  professionalism, 
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but  also  a  sense  of  fairness  and  an  ever- 
present  friendly  smile.  In  the  words  of  none  of 
his  fellow  workers,  Detective  Oswald  is  "an 
excellent  example  of  what  a  police  detective 
shoukl  be." 

Active  in  all  phases  of  criminal  investiga- 
tk)ns.  Detective  Oswald  has  assumed  all  of 
the  duties  which  relate  to  fraud  and  bad  check 
investigations.  Additionally,  Detective  Oswald 
has  proven  to  be  a  vital  link  to  the  Midland 
community  by  sponsoring  several  programs 
for  its  members,  covering  topics  ranging  from 
bad  check  policies  to  personal  and  home  safe- 
ty. 

This  year  has  only  exemplified  Detective 
Oswald's  distinction.  In  addition  to  his  profes- 
sional duties.  Detective  Oswald  played  the 
role  of  Mr.  Mom  by  caring  for  his  twin  8-year- 
old  daughters  in  order  that  his  wife,  Lori,  could 
attend  classes  in  the  Detroit  area.  Although  he 
assumed  these  extra  duties,  his  efficiency  as 
an  officer  remained  unaffected.  His  contribu- 
tions to  his  family  and  to  his  community  most 
certainly  cannot  be  measured. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Detective  Oswald  was  award- 
ed the  Carl  and  Esther  Gerstacker  award  for 
Police  Officer  of  the  Year  for  1991.  I  am  cer- 
tain that  you  will  join  me  in  honoring  and 
thanking  John  Oswald  for  his  genuine  commit- 
ment to  the  people  of  mid-Michigan. 


IN  TRIBUTE  TO  ELEANOR  L. 
SCHER 


HON.  JOHN  EDWARD  PORTER 

OK  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  18. 1992 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
offer  my  condolences  to  the  family  of  Eleanor 
L.  Scher,  who  passed  away  on  November  6, 
in  Santa  Barbara,  CA,  after  a  sudden  illness, 
and  to  place  in  our  Nation's  permanent 
Record  a  few  words  about  this  outstanding 
individual.  Ele  will  always  be  remembered  as 
a  woman  of  remarkable  grace,  determination, 
and  inspiration. 

It  is  difficult  to  sum  up  any  one  part  of  Ele's 
life.  There  is  simply  too  much  that  is  good 
about  Ele  to  fit  on  one  page.  Born  in  Chicago 
in  1927,  Ele  was  a  graduate  of  Northwestern 
University,  at  a  time  when  higher  education 
was  an  unusual  pursuit  for  most  women. 

Her  life  as  a  wife,  mother,  civic  leader,  and 
community  leader  was  filled  with  concern  and 
action  on  the  t>ehalf  of  others. 

Ele  believed  in  solving  problems.  She  prod- 
ded, cajoled,  organized,  and  followed  through 
on  a  variety  of  educational,  social  service, 
health  and  art  projects. 

In  Highland  Park,  Ele  played  a  key  role  in 
creating  the  Focus  on  the  Arts  Program  for 
Highland  Park  High  School,  where  young  peo- 
ple could  study  and  pertorm  dance,  theater, 
and  music  under  the  watchful  eye  of  profes- 
sionals. 

As  president  of  the  North  Shore's  chapter  of 
the  Brandeis  University  National  Women's 
Committee,  Ele  helped  build  her  chapter  into 
the  Nation's  largest  and  most  productive  while 
she  lived  in  Highland  Park. 

When  her  family  moved  to  Santa  Bartiara. 
Ele  single  handedly  pushed  and  ultimately  es- 
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tablished  the  Family  Service  Division  within 
the  Jewish  Federation.  As  the  director  of  this 
project,  Ele  understood  that  just  because 
someone  lived  in  Santa  Barbara,  it  dkj  not 
mean  that  the  family  was  wealthy  or  without 
problems.  Ele  pursued  community  service  not 
for  recognition,  but  to  get  the  job  done,  and 
she  excelled. 

In  addition  to  her  public  ser</k:e  roles,  Ele 
and  her  husband  Joe  worked  to  support  their 
daughter-in-law,  Sharan  Monsky  Scher,  in  her 
fight  against  scleroderma,  through  the  re- 
search foundation  which  Sharan  founded. 

Ele's  family  was  the  central  part  of  her  life. 
She  and  Joe  raised  four  talented  chikjren.  and 
Ele's  spirit,  vitality,  and  determination  lives  on 
in  her  children  and  grandchikjren. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Eleanor  Scher  set  an  example 
of  selfless  community  service  and  a  cofKem 
for  the  welfare  of  others  which  we  all  should 
admire  and  pursue. 


RURAL  DOCTOR  RETIRES  AFTER 
44  YEARS  OF  SERVICE 


HON.  BILL  ALEXANDER 

OF  ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Tuesday,  February  18.  1992 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sunday, 
January  26,  rural  Arkansas  celebrated  the  re- 
tirement of  a  much-loved  and  highly  respected 
family  physician. 

Dr.  Herd,  Stone,  of  Holly  Grove,  AR,  cared 
for  patients  in  northeast  Arkansas  for  44 
years.  I  would  tike  to  take  a  moment  to  pay 
homage  to  his  valuable  service  in  meeting  the 
health  care  needs  of  rural  Arkansans.  Medi- 
cine was  much  more  than  a  job  for  Dr.  Stone. 
He  cared  for  the  people  he  served  and  it 
showed  in  his  work  every  day. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  insert  the  fol- 
lowing article  from  the  Monroe  County  Sun 
into  the  Congressional  Record  as  a  tribute 
to  Dr.  Stone. 

[From  the  Monroe  County  Sun,  Clarendon, 

AR,  Jan.  30,  1992] 

Dr.  Herd  Stone  Honored  With  Retirement 

Reception  in  Holly  Grove  Sunday,  Janu- 
ary 26 

Dr.  Herd  E.  Stone,  who  retired  recently 
after  providing  medical  care  to  patients  in 
Holly  Grove  and  the  surrounding  areas  for  44 
years,  was  honored  Sunday  afternoon  at  a  re- 
ception at  the  Holly  Grove  Legion  Hut. 
Many  friends,  former  patients  and  a  number 
of  his  fellow  physicians  visited  and  spoke 
with  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Stone  during  the  afternoon 
hours. 

Raymond  Abramson,  Holly  Grove  attor- 
ney, directed  a  brief  recognition  service  mid- 
way of  the  reception.  He  related  that  Dr. 
Stone  "healed  us  when  we  were  sick;  con- 
soled, counseled,  showed  compassion  and 
concern  when  needed;  and  affected  our  lives 
in  many  ways — not  just  in  health  areas."  He 
also  said  that  on  the  Super  Bowl  Sunday  Dr. 
Stone  was  "the  winner  of  the  Super  Bowl  of 
Life." 

The  Holly  Grove  City  Council  had  unani- 
mously approved  a  proclamation  officially 
designating  Sunday,  January  28,  as  "Dr. 
Herd  E.  Stone  Day  "  and  Mayor  Donna  Hill 
presented  him  a  plaque  In  honor  of  his  day. 
She  also  presented  him  a  street  sign  like 
ones  to  be  placed  on  North  Main  Street  re- 
naming it  as  Dr.  Herd  E.  Stone  Street. 
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Othefs  presented  gifts  including:  a  plaque 
tl  e  First  Baptist  Church  and  a  trip  and 

bo  It  from  a  group  of  friends  and  associ- 
T  le  last  gift  presentation  was  made  by 

R«  ynolds,  president  of  the  Holly  Grove 
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new 
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Spectil    remarks   concerning   Dr.    Stone's 
medical    expertise   were   grlven    by   Dr.    Pat 
Dr.  McCarty  recently  retired  from 
Helena  Medical  Center.  Dr.  McCarty  and 
St  ine  were  in   the  armed   services  to- 


McCarfy 

the 

Dr 

gether. 

Dr.  Stone 
many 
ing  th( 
longed 


graciously  accepted  the  gifts  and 
Expressions  of  love  from  those  attend- 
reception.  He  then  received  a  pro- 
)vation  from  the  group  that  filled  the 
Legion  Hut  and  overflowed  to  the  outside. 


REST  )RING  CREDIT  AVAILABILITY 


HON.  JOHN  J.  LaFALCE 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  IHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
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LAFALCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  in- 

ttie  Credit  Availability  Act  of  1992. 
remain  in  the  midst  of  a  serious  credit 
Creditworthy  borrowers  are  increas- 
ing denied  the  means  to  buy  homes, 
mily   needs,   start  small  businesses, 
renovate  necessary  plant  and  equip- 
I  ndertake  important  research  and  de- 
and  perform  any  one  of  a  number 
functions  that  would  improve  the  lives 
(|tizens,  increase  our  productive  capac- 
help  renew  economic  growth  in  this 
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Tuesday,  February  18.  1992 


nust  turn  our  economy  around  and 
e  the  flow  of  funds  to  creditworthy 
txjrrowdrs.  But  our  economy  is  only  as  good 
as  the  financial  system  which  must  fund  its 
growth.  It  will  be  impossible  to  restore  credit 
availabi  ity  unless  we  restore  common  sense 
to  the  ri  igulation  of  our  financial  institutions. 
Resp  )nsible  regulation  of  our  financial  insti- 
equires  balancing  safety  and  sound- 
Cdncerns  with  the  goal  of  achieving  a 
of  funds  to  productive  effort.  These 
compatible  and,  indeed,  mutually  re- 
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recent  years,  because  of  the  prot>- 
have  experienced  in  our  financial 
we  have  focused  exclusively  on  the 
build  capital  in  our  financial  institu- 
dnoring  the  impact  of  such  a  single- 
focus    on    our    economy.     Capital 
is  an  important  goal  and  must  not  be 
But  some  greater  flexibility  is  appro- 
necessary, 
inancial    institutions   can   spend   any 
C9>llar  either  on  building  capital,  or  on 
Badly  needed  lending  is  now  being 
as  our  financial  institutions  are  being 
focus  exclusively  on  a  rapid  build-up 
in  a  market  that  makes  such  rapid 
iccumulation  virtually  impossible.  It  is 
balance  the  legitimate  goal  of  achiev- 
tougher    standards    against    other 
mportant  policy  objectives;  revitalizing 
and  ensuring  the  flow  of  credit  to 
I  lorrowers. 

l6  gisiation  would  simply  grant  the  regu- 

d^cretk>n  to  allow  our  profitable  commu- 

institutions  that  are  clearly  building 

lore  time  to  fully  meet  new  standards. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

This  will  allow  them  to  continue  to  channel 
badly  needed  funds  to  housing,  business  start- 
ups, community  development,  improvement  in 
productive  capacity  and  other  important  com- 
munity needs.  The  legislation  would  not 
change  the  standards  institutions  are  ulti- 
mately required  to  meet.  It  simply  recognizes 
the  serious  economic  difficulties  we  face  and 
grants  the  regulators  the  flexibility  to  respond 
appropriately. 

Our  deteriorating  economy  has  already 
forced  the  regulators  to  consider  new  and,  in 
the  minds  of  some,  controversial  approaches 
to  the  resolution  of  financial  institutions,  in  re- 
cent days,  to  prevent  the  endless  build-up  of 
assets  in  Government  hands,  the  Government 
has  actually  channeled  funds  into  weak  institu- 
tions to  buy  time  to  work  out  their  problems. 
I  believe  this  is  a  useful  and  innovative  ap- 
proach which  merits  our  serious  consideration. 
But,  surely.  If  we  are  willing  to  channel  Gov- 
ernment money  into  weak  institutions  to  keep 
assets  in  the  private  sector  and  buy  time  to 
minimize  loss,  we  should  be  willing  to  provide 
stable,  profitable  institutions  more  time  to  turn 
their  own  profits  Into  building  their  capital 
strength,  so  they  can  ultimately  be  resolved  at 
no  cost  to  the  Government. 

A  number  of  Members  on  t)oth  sides  of  the 
aisle  have  already  expressed  an  interest  in  co- 
sponsoring  this  legislation  and  I  am  grateful 
for  their  encouragement  and  support.  Rather 
than  delay  introduction  to  solicit  a  complete  list 
of  cosponsors,  I  am  introducing  the  legislation 
today  to  get  the  process  moving  and  provide 
more  time  for  the  discussion  of  this  issue.  I 
ask  the  support  of  my  colleagues  for  this  im- 
portant legislation  in  the  days  ahead  and  urge 
their  cosponsorship. 

The  text  of  the  bill  follows; 
H.R.  4234 

Ue  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 

Section  5(t)  of  the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Act 
(12  U.S.C.  1464(t))  is  amended— 

(a)(1)  in  subparagraph  (1)(C),  by  striking 
"The  standards"  and  inserting  "After  De- 
ceml)er  31,  1996,  the  standards"; 

(2)  in  paragraph  (2)— 

(A)  in  subparagraph  (A) — 

(I)  by  inserting  "until  January  1,  1997," 
after  "shall";  and 

(II)  by  striking  "not  less  than"  and  insert- 
ing "equal  to"; 

(B)  in  subparagraph  (C),  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  following  new  sentence:  "Notwith- 
standing the  preceding  sentence,  until  Janu- 
ary 1,  1997,  the  risk-based  capital  require- 
ments prescribed  under  paragraph  (1)  shall 
be  90%  of  the  risk-based  capital  require- 
ments applicable  to  national  banks."; 

(3)  in  paragraph  (5)(D),  by  striking  clause 
(ill). 

(b)  by  adding  to  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph: 
"(11)  Exceptions  Granted  by  Director— 

(A)  In  general.— The  Director  may  grant 
exceptions  from  paragraphs  1,  (3)(A)  and  (5) 
of  this  sut>section  for  eligible  institutions  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  para- 
graph. 

(B)  Eligibility  criteria.— A  savings  asso- 
ciation is  eligible  for  exceptions  from  para- 
graphs (1),  (3HA)  and  (5)  of  this  subsection  if 
the  association  satisfies  the  conditions  in 
paragraph  (7)(C)(i)  and  demonstrates — 

(i)  increasing  capital  ratios  for  at  least  2  of 
the  3  preceding  calendar  quarters; 
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(ii)  profitability  for  at  least  2  of  the  3  pre- 
ceding calendar  quarters; 

(Hi)  sut)stantlal  compliance  with  an  ap- 
proved capital  plan  if  the  institution  is  oth- 
erwise required  to  submit  such  a  plan; 

(iv)  an  agreement  not  to  pay  dividends  on 
capital  stock  during  the  period  of  the  excep- 
tion without  the  approval  of  the  Director; 
and 

(v)  support  for  the  credit  needs  of  its  com- 
munity. 

(C)  Exceptions.— An  exception  may  be 
granted: 

(1)  for  an  eligible  institution  from  comply- 
ing with  any  of  the  scheduled  reductions  l)e- 
ginning  after  December  31,  1991  under  para- 
graph (3)(A)  until  after  December  31.  1996, 
after  which  the  institution  shall  comply 
with  such  reductions; 

(ii)  for  an  eligible  institution  from  comply- 
ing with  any  of  the  scheduled  reductions  l)e- 
ginning  after  June  30,  1992  under  paragraph 
(5)  until  after  June  30,  1996,  after  which  the 
institution  shall  comply  with  such  reduc- 
tions. 


SIGNIFICANT  DATES  IN 
DEVELOPMENT  OF  INDIAN  POLICY 


HON.  ENI  F.H.  FALEOMAVAEGA 

.      OF  AMERICAN  SAMOA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  18, 1992 

Mr.  FALEOMAVAEGA.  Mr.  Speaker, 
through  Public  Law  102-188  (S.J.  Res.  217, 
H.J.  Res.  342),  Congress  and  the  President 
designated  1992  as  the  Year  of  the  American 
Indian.  This  law  pays  tribute  to  the  people  who 
first  inhabited  the  land  now  known  as  the  con- 
tinental United  States.  Although  only  symbolic, 
this  gesture  is  important  because  it  shows 
there  is  sympathy  in  the  eyes  of  a  majority  of 
both  Houses  of  the  Congress  for  those  Indian 
issues  which  we  as  a  Congress  have  been 
struggling  with  for  over  200  years.  In  support 
of  the  Year  of  the  American  Indian,  and  as 
part  of  my  ongoing  series  this  year,  I  am  pro- 
viding today  for  the  consideration  of  my  col- 
leagues a  partial  history  of  Indian  policy.  This 
list  was  taken  from  a  U.S.  Department  of  the 
Interior  publication  "A  History  of  Indian  Pol- 
icy." Submitted  today  are  dates  of  significant 
devetopment  in  Indian  policy  covering  the 
years  from  1800  A.D.  through  1899. 

Dates  Significant  in  the  Development  of 
Indian  Policy 

1803:  As  a  result  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase 
from  France  a  vast  new  territory  with  a 
large  Indian  population  is  added  to  the  Unit- 
ed States,  and  Thomas  Jefferson  proposes 
the  removal  of  eastern  Indians  to  the  area 
west  of  the  Mississippi. 

1803  to  1806:  The  Lewis  and  Clark  Expedi- 
tion contacts  many  new  Indian  tribes  as  it 
explores  the  region  from  the  Mississippi 
River  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  for  the  United 
States. 

1806:  Office  of  Superintendent  of  Indian 
Trade  created  in  the  War  Department  to  ad- 
minister Federal  Indian  trading  houses. 

1812  to  1819:  West  Florida,  then  East  Flor- 
ida acquired  from  Spain,  and  the  United 
States  is  involved  in  the  Seminole  War. 

1819:  Fund  created  by  the  Congress  for  the 
"civilization  of  the  Indians." 

1822:  Indian  trading  houses  and  Office  of  In- 
dian Trade  alwllshed  by  Congressional  ac- 
tion. 


1824:  The  Secretary  of  War  creates  a  Bu- 
reau of  Indian  Affairs  within  the  War  De- 
partment. 

1830:  Indian  Removal  Act  passed  by  the 
Congress. 

1831:  Landmark  decision  by  the  Supreme 
Court  in  Cherokee  Nation  vs.  Georgia. 

1832:  The  Supreme  Court  hands  down  an- 
other landmark  decision  in  Worcester  vs. 
Georgia. 

1832  to  1842:  Federal  Government  removes 
portions  of  "Five  Civilized  Tribes"  from 
southeastern  states  to  Indian  Territory. 

1832:  Office  of  Commissioner  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs created  within  the  War  Department. 

1834:  Indian  Trade  and  Intercourse  Act  re- 
defines Indian  country  and  introduces  sig- 
nificant changes  through  reorganization  of 
the  Indian  Service. 

1845  to  1846:  Republic  of  Texas  enters  Union 
and  Texas  Indian  tribes  are  brought  under 
Federal  control. 

1846:  The  Oregon  Country  with  its  Indian 
tribes  becomes  part  of  the  United  States  as 
a  result  of  a  settlement  with  England. 

1848:  The  Treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo  ends 
the  war  with  Mexico  and  the  "Spanish 
Southwest"  with  its  Indian  tribes  becomes 
part  of  the  United  States. 

1849:  By  Congressional  action  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs  is  transferred  from  the  War 
Department  to  the  new  Department  of  the 
Interior. 

1850's:  With  the  opening  of  Indian  Terri- 
tory west  of  the  Mississippi  to  settlement  it 
became  Government  policy  to  set  aside  res- 
ervations for  Indian  tribes. 

1853:  By  the  Gadsden  Purchase  the  United 
States  acquires  additional  territory  and  In- 
dian lands  from  Mexico. 

1866:  As  punishment  for  their  support  of 
the  Confederacy,  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes 
were  compelled  to  accept  new  treaties  by 
which  they  relinquished  the  western  half  of 
Indian  Territory  some  20  trilies  from  Kansas 
and  Nebraska  were  settled  in  13  new  reserva- 
tions. 

1867  to  1868:  Indian  Peace  Commission  ne- 
gotiates final  treaties  with  Indians  (last  of 
370  with  the  Nez  Perce  on  August  13,  1868). 

1869:  President  Grant's  so-called  "Peace" 
policy  inaugurated. 

1869:  Act  creating  Board  of  Indian  Commis- 
sioners (continued  until  eliminated  by  Exec- 
utive Order  in  1933). 

1869:  The  completion  of  the  Trans- 
continental railroad  and  the  beginning  of  the 
end  of  the  buffalo  herds  bring  great  change 
in  the  lives  of  the  Plains  Indians. 

1870  to  1876:  Following  Federal  Indian  pol- 
icy the  remaining  tribes  were  placed  on  res- 
ervations, with  the  help  of  the  military  when 
necessary.  Rations  of  food  and  clothing  were 
made  available  in  lieu  of  the  privilege  of 
hunting  in  "customary  places." 

1870's:  Beginnings  of  a  Federal  program  to 
provide  schools  for  the  education  of  Indians. 

1871:  The  negotiation  of  treaties  between 
the  United  States  and  Indian  tribes  is  ended 
by  Congressional  action. 

1878:  Congress  authorizes  the  establish- 
ment of  a  United  States  Indian  Police. 

1883:  Courts  of  Indian  Offenses  were  au- 
thorized to  allow  tribal  units  to  administer 
justice  in  all  but  the  major  crimes. 

1885:  United  States  courts  were  given  juris- 
diction over  Indian  cases  involving  major 
crimes  (murder,  manslaughter,  rape,  assault 
with  Intent  to  kill,  arson,  burglary,  and  lar- 
ceny). 

1887:  The  General  Allotment  or  Dawes  Sev- 
eralty Act  makes  the  allotment  of  land  to 
individual  Indians  and  the  breaking  up  of 
tribal  landholdings  the  official  policy  of  the 
United  States. 
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1889:  Two  million  acres  of  Oklahoma  Terri- 
tory was  bought  from  the  Indians  and 
thrown  open  for  settlement. 

1891:  Provision  is  made  for  the  leasing  of 
allotted  Indian  lands. 

1898:  The  Curtis  Act  extends  the  effect  of 
the  Allotment  Policy  to  the  Five  Civilized 
Tribes  in  Indian  Territory. 


SALUTE  TO  JOHN  AND  MARY 
COYNE  OF  PROJECT  CHILDREN 


HON.  EDWARD  F.  FEIGHAN 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  18, 1992 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  "Love  of  life, 
fierce  of  pride  in  national  heritage,  strong  reli- 
gious belief,  a  sparkling  sense  of  humor — all 
of  these  are  qualities  associated  with  the  Irish 
people,"  according  to  one  long-time  observer 
of  Ireland.  No  words  couW  better  describe 
John  and  Mary  Coyne.  It  is  my  great  pleasure 
to  recognize  the  achievements  of  these  two 
remarkable  people  on  the  10th  anniversary  of 
Project  Children  in  Cleveland. 

Through  their  leadership,  over  135  children 
from  Northern  Ireland  have  leamed  what  it  is 
like  to  be  a  young  Irish-American  in  Cleveland: 
Watching  an  Indians  game,  riding  a  roller 
coaster  at  Geauga  Lake,  visiting  our  East-  and 
West-side  Irish-American  clubs,  picnicking  at 
the  Gilmour  Academy,  and  joining  the  festivi- 
ties at  the  summer  Irish-American  Festival. 

For  6  weeks  each  summer.  Project  Children 
takes  children  from  the  violence-ridden  neigh- 
borhoods of  Northern  Ireland  and  places  them 
with  American  families.  There,  these  children 
learn  how  to  be  kids  again — playing  baseball, 
soccer,  and  taking  picnics  without  worrying 
atx}ut  being  a  casualty  of  the  troubles  that 
continue  to  plague  their  country. 

Over  the  years,  John  and  Mary  have  re- 
cruited over  100  host  families  in  neighbor- 
hoods throughout  the  Greater  Cleveland  area. 
These  families  have  unselfishly  opened  their 
homes  and  hearts  to  these  children.  Through 
donations  provided  by  the  Greater  Cleveland 
Irish  community.  Project  Children  covers  the 
$900  transportation  and  insurance  costs  while 
our  community  supplies  the  love  these  chil- 
dren need  once  they  arrive. 

For  the  children  of  Northern  Ireland,  Project 
Children  is  a  chance  to  learn  that  their  world 
is  larger  than  the  turmoil  at  home.  For  the 
Irish-American  community,  the  success  of 
Project  Children  is  a  concrete  demonstration 
of  their  commitment  to  the  future  of  tx)th  our 
countries  and  to  the  heritage  that  we  proudly 
share.  I  commend  John  and  Mary  Coyne  and 
each  of  the  host  families  for  their  work  in  mak- 
ing Project  Children  in  Cleveland  a  continuing 
success. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  LEGISLATION 
TO  MORE  FAIRLY  APPORTION  IN- 
TEREST EXPENSE 


HON.  RICHARD  T.  SCHULZE 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  18, 1992 
Mr.  SCHULZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  along 
with  my  colleagues  Guy  Vander  Jagt,  Sandy 
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Levin,  Bill  Coyne,  and  Ben  Cardin,  I  am  in- 
troducing legislation  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  more  fairty  appor- 
tk>n  interest  expense  between  domestic  and 
foreign  sources.  This  bill  should  be  an  essen- 
tial part  of  any  tax  act  intended  to  speed  the 
economic  recovery. 

At  a  time  when  the  Federal  Reserve  Board, 
the  administration  and  the  Congress  have 
taken  various  actions  intended  to  drive  down 
interest  rates  and  the  cost  of  new  business  in- 
vestment, our  tax  law  includes  a  provision 
causing  real  interest  rates  for  U.S.-based  mul- 
tinational businesses  to  remain  artifk^ially  high. 
At  a  time  when  we  are  encouraging  U.S.- 
owned  multinationals  to  invest  more  in  plant 
and  equipment  in  the  United  States,  our  tax 
law  includes  a  provision  causing  the  real  cost 
of  borrowing  to  be  higher  for  U.S.-owned  mul- 
tinational corporations  than  for  U.S.  subskli- 
aries  of  foreign-owned  companies. 

By  allocating  too  much  interest  expense  to 
foreign  assets  and  foreign  sources,  the  provi- 
sion denies  muttinational  (x>mpanies  a  fair  in- 
terest deductk>n  for  the  interest  on  debt  irv 
curred  to  finance  their  U.S.  investments.  My 
bill  would  help  reduce  this  penalty  by  allocat- 
ing interest  expense  to  assets  on  a  fairer 
basis. 

Offk;ials  from  the  Treasury  Department,  staff 
of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Taxation  and  tax 
practitioners  on  and  off  Capitol  Hill  have  ex- 
amined the  problem  and  my  bill.  They  agree 
that  the  problem  is  real.  No  experts  have  dis- 
puted that  my  solution  is  workable.  The  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  and  this  House  must 
decide  whether  Congress  has  the  politk^l  will 
to  incur  a  small  revenue  loss  to  correct  this 
unintended  inequity. 

We  have  now  reached  the  time  when  the  in- 
equity must  be  eliminated.  America  will  be  re- 
warded for  our  actions:  By  increasing  the  por- 
tion of  interest  expense  that  is  deductible  to  a 
U.S.-based  multinational  corporatk>n,  my  bill 
will  reduce  the  real  cost  of  new  investment 
and  thereby  increase  investment  in  tfie  United 
States. 

I  am  submitting  for  the  Record  an  expla- 
natk)n  of  the  bill,  but  let  me  briefly  describe 
the  bill  and  the  problem  that  it  will  rectify.  Sec- 
tion 864(e)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  re- 
quires interest  expense  to  be  alkxated  on  the 
basis  of  the  assets  of  a  consolidated  group. 
Treasury  regulations  require  the  allocation  to 
be  based  on  the  fair  market  value  of  assets  or 
on  the  adjusted  tax  basis  of  assets.  Because 
the  fair-market-value  option  requires  expen- 
sive annual  appraisals,  most  taxpayers  opt  for 
the  adjusted-tax-base.  But  this  base  results  in 
an  apples  and  oranges  comparison.  Because 
assets  used  in  the  United  States  are  depre- 
ciated for  tax  purposes  more  rapidly  than  as- 
sets used  outside  the  United  States,  assets 
used  outside  the  United  States  have  higher 
adjusted  tax  bases  than  similar  assets  used  in 
the  United  States.  Therefore,  more  interest  is 
allocated  to  foreign  assets  than  woukj  be  allo- 
cated if  the  basis  for  alk>catk>n  were  neutral. 

Foreign  assets  generally  generate  foreign 
source  income,  so  interest  expense  altocated 
to  foreign  assets  generally  become  deductions 
against  foreign  income.  This  reduces  the 
amount  of  foreign  tax  aedit  a  company  can 
use — without  reducing  foreign  taxes  because 
the  foreign  countries  may  not  use  the  same  al- 
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locati4n  method.  The  foreign  source  interest 
has  no  net  tax  effect  for  a  company 
foreign  tax  credit  carryover  position.  The  di- 
savings  from  the  interest  deduction  is 
by  a  reduction  in  credits  that  can  be 
In  effect,  a  foreign-source  interest  de- 
is  not  deductible. 

as  a  result  of  these  problems,  70 

of  company's  interest  expense  under 

pr^ent  apples  and  oranges  rule  would  be 

to  foreign  sources,  while  under  a 

rule  30  percent  would  be  allocated  to 

resources.  The  company  loses  a  de- 

of  40  percent  of  its  interest  expense. 

interest  rates  are  at  10  percent,  the  com- 

>ays  an  after-tax  rate  of  interest  of  (10 

-  (0.3  x  0.34  x  10  percent])  equals  9 

rather  than  (10  percent  -  (0.7  x  0.34 

F  ercentj)  equals  7.6  percent.  Meanwhile, 

foreigr -owned  U.S.  companies  do  not  face 

pi  oblem  because  the  U.S.  company  gen- 

^as  no  foreign  subsidiaries  and  foreign 

to  which  its  interest  is  allocated.  So  in 

a|ove  example,  the  foreign-owned  U.S. 

has  an  after-tax  interest  rate  of  6.6 
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My  }ill  restores  some  fairness  by  allowing 
taxpa)  ers  to  use  a  neutral  basis  for  alloca- 
tion— I  (ne  that  applies  the  same  rules  for  de- 
termin  ng  the  basis  of  a  domestic  asset  as  it 
for  determining  the  basis  of  a  foreign 
Interest  expense  would  be  allocated  to 
using  the  base  applicable  for  determin- 
eafnings  and  profits. 

my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  cospon- 

this  technical  but  very  important  change 

aw.  I  insert  in  the  Record  following  my 

a  technical  explanation  of  the  bill: 

TechiAcal  EScplanation  of  an  Amendment 

4ll0cate  and  apportion  interest  ex- 

Based  on  THE  Earnings  and  Profits 

OF  Assets 
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background 
Section  864(e)(2)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  the  "Code")  requires  all  interest  ex- 
pense to  be  allocated  and  apportioned  "on 
the  ba  lis  of  assets  rather  than  gross  income' 
for  pu  poses  of  sourclng  the  interest  expense. 
With  some  narrowly  drawn  exceptions. 
Treaaijry  regulations  require  that  interest 
be  allocated  based  on  either  the  "tax 
'  alue"  (generally,  the  regular  adjusted 
Is)  of  assets  or  the  fair  market  value 
See  Reg.  5§1.861-«T— 1.861-llT. 
c4rporation  must  allocate  its  interest 
to  its  assets  in  proportion  to  the  tax 
ues  or  fair  market  values  of  the  as- 
nterest  allocated  to  an  asset  is  appor- 
in  accordance  with  the  Income  from 
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corporations  do  not  allocate  on  the 

fair  market  value  because  the  regu- 

require    annual    valuations    "using 

genersflly  accepted  valuation  techniques"  to 

the  fair  market  values.  Such  valu- 

are  expensive  and  time  consuming. 

most  taxpayers   use   "tax   book 

(adjusted  tax  basis)  for  allocation  and 


apport  tonment. 

Dlfl(  rent  rules  apply  for  determining  the 
adjust  )d  tax  basis  for  assets  used  in  the 
Unitec  States  ("domestic  assets")  than 
apply  for  assets  used  outside  the  country 
("forei  gn  assets").  Domestic  assets  generally 
are  d<  predated  using  accelerated  methcds 


'Thialrule  applies  to  a  consolidated  ?roup  as  If  It 
were  a  sln^^le  corporation  that  owned  the  assets 
owned  I  y  Its  members. 
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while  foreign  assets  are  depreciated  on  a 
straight-line  basis  over  longer  lives.  Accord- 
ingly, domestic  assets  have  lower  adjusted 
tax  bases  than  comparable  foreign  assets. 
This  results  in  disproportionately  large  in- 
terest allocations  to  foreign  assets. 

Since  foreign  assets  generally  generate  for- 
eign source  Income,  the  interest  allocated  to 
foreign  assets  generally  results  in  foreign 
source  deductions.  Thus,  foreign  source  in- 
come is  understated.  This  reduces  the  for- 
eign tax  credit  that  a  company  can  use  be- 
cause, as  a  general  rule,  the  credit  allowable 
in  any  year  for  foreign  tax  may  not  exceed 
the  U.S.  income  tax  computed  on  foreign 
source  income.  If  a  company  is  in  an  excess 
foreign  tax  position,  the  interest  deduction 
that  is  allocated  to  foreigm  sources  has  no 
tax  value.  For  every  dollar  that  the  deduc- 
tion reduces  tax  liability,  the  foreign  tax 
credit  that  the  company  can  use  is  reduced 
by  a  dollar:  the  company's  net  tax  liability 
is  not  reduced. 

These  allocation  rules  place  U.S.-based 
multinational  corporations  at  a  competitive 
disadvantage  relative  to  U.S.  subsidiaries  of 
foreign  corporations.  If  a  U.S.  subsidiary  of  a 
foreign  corporation  has  no  foreign  assets,  in- 
terest incurred  by  the  subsidiary  to  build  its 
American  business  will  be  fully  deductible 
against  U.S.  taxable  income.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  an  American-owned  multinational 
corporation  borrowed  to  build  its  U.S.  busi- 
ness, a  disproportionate  amount  of  that  in- 
terest would  be  allocated  to  foreign  sources 
and  would  be  essentially  nondeductible  if  the 
multinational  corporation  were  in  an  excess 
foreign  tax  position. 

These  allocation  rules  also  discourage 
U.S.-based  multinational  corporations  from 
investing  at  home.  The  rules  increase  a  U.S.- 
based  multinational  corporation's  real  cost 
of  debt-financed  Investment  in  the  United 
States  by  effectively  denying  an  interest  de- 
duction for  a  disproportionate  amount  of  the 
interests  on  the  debt.  This  additional  cost 
could  be  the  factor  that  causes  a  company 
not  to  build  a  plant  in  the  United  States. 

explanation  of  THE  AMENDMENT 

The  amendment  would  permit  taxpayers  to 
elect  to  use  the  earnings  and  profits  (E^P) 
bases  of  assets,  rather  than  the  adjusted  tax 
bases,  for  purposes  of  allocating  interest  ex- 
pense. The  e:&P  basis  of  an  asset  is  the  basis 
of  the  assets,  as  determined  under  the  rules 
of  section  312,  used  (or  that  would  be  used  if 
the  taxpayer  were  a  corporation)  for  pur- 
poses of  determining  E&P.  E^P  basis  would 
reflect  both  depreciation  rules  under  section 
312(k)  and  the  special  rules  under  section 
312(n)  on  items  such  as  intangible  drilling 
costs,  mineral  exploration  and  development 
costs,  and  LIFO  inventory  adjustments. 

Domestic  assets  have  higher  e:&P  Imses 
than  regular  tax  bases.  For  example,  under 
regular  tax  rules,  assets  used  in  the  United 
States  in  the  manufacture  of  automobiles 
are  depreciated  over  7  years  using  2(X)  per- 
cent declining  t>alance,  switching  to 
straight-line  method.  Under  E&P  rules,  the 
assets  are  depreciated  ratably  over  12  years. 
Thus,  $1  million  of  automobile  manufactur- 
ing assets  placed  in  service  in  1988  would 
have  a  regular  tax  basis  of  S223.000  in  the  be- 
ginning of  1993  and  an  E&P  basis  of  $625,000. 
This  would  also  be  the  regular  tax  basis  if 
the  assets  were  used  outside  the  United 
States. 

The  legislation  would  be  effective  for  tax- 
able years  beginning  after  Decemtjer  31.  1991. 

RATIONALE  FOR  USE  OF  E4P  BASIS 

This  amendment  uses  E&P  basis  for  sev- 
eral reasons. 
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This  would  not  be  a  new  computation.  Cor- 
porations must  compute  E^P  for  various 
purposes,  including  to  determine  whether 
payments  to  shareholders  are  taxable  divi- 
dends or  return  of  capital. 

The  E^iP  rules  are  similar  to  the  rules  now 
in  effect  for  determining  the  tax  bases  of  for- 
eign assets.  For  example,  the  alternative  de- 
preciation system  of  section  168(g)  now  ap- 
plies for  determining  both  E^P  depreciation 
and  regular  tax  depreciation  of  assets  used 
abroad. 

A  U.S.  corporation's  tax  basis  in  a  con- 
trolled foreign  corporation  is  adjusted  for 
the  E&P  of  the  CFCs.  Since  CFCs  are  major 
assets  of  many  U.S.  based  international  cor- 
porate groups,  the  bases  of  other  assets 
should  be  determined  consistently  with  the 
bases  of  the  CFCs. 

The  rules  apportion  and  allocate  on  the 
basis  of  assets  because  debt  is  fungible;  a 
corporate  borrower  essentially  uses  all  of  Its 
assets  to  secure  its  debt.  Lenders  look  at  the 
value  of  assets.  For  many  assets,  El&P  basis 
is  a  more  realistic  estimate  of  value  than  is 
adjusted  tax  l)asis. 

REVENUE  ESTIMATE 

The  staff  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Tax- 
ation estimated  that  a  proposed  similar  to 
the  amendment  described  above  would  lose 
approximately  $100  million  per  year.  In  an 
August  22,  1991.  response  to  a  request  from 
Representative  Michael  Andrews,  the  Joint 
Committee  staff  provided  the  following  reve- 
nue estimate  for  proposed  legislation  en- 
acted October  1.  1991,  and  effective  for  tax 
years  beginning  after  1990: 
Fiscal  year:  Revenue  loss 

1992  '$200,000,000 

1993  100.000.000 

1994  100,000.000 

1995  100.000.000 

1996  100,000,000 

Total 700,000,000 

■The  assumed  October  1  date  of  enactment  shifted 
what  would  otherwise  have  been  a  fiscal  year  1991 
loss  Into  fiscal  year  1902.  This  figure  reflects  the  loss 
from  1.75  calendar  years  all  of  1991  and  the  first  9 
months  of  1992. 

It  can  be  argued  that  this  proposal  should 
have  no  revenue  loss  at  all  because  Treasury 
has  sufficient  power  to  achieve  the  proi>o8ed 
result  though  regulations. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THOMAS  HALEY 


HON.  DAVE  CAMP 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  18.  1992 

Mr.  CAMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  great 
pleasure  that  I  rise  today  to  recognize  a  truly 
outstanding  citizen.  Deputy  Thomas  Haley, 
from  Midland,  Ml. 

Deputy  Haley  began  working  for  the  Midland 
County  Sheriff  Department  in  1980  in  the 
records  department.  He  was  quickly  promoted 
to  the  lein/dispatcher  position  after  taking  a 
competitive  examination  for  the  position.  Since 
taking  the  new  job  he  has  proven  himself  an 
effective  dispatcher  with  a  very  special  gift  that 
not  only  allows  him  to  stay  calm  in  stressful 
situations,  but  it  also  gives  him  the  ability  to 
calm  others  down  and  transmit  life-saving  in- 
formation over  the  telephone. 

More  than  once  this  gift  has  saved  the  lives 
of  infants  and  chikJren  who  were  in  mortal 
danger.   He  has  given  CPR  instructrons  to 
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near-hysterical  mothers  in  order  to  revive  in- 
fants. He  has  also  given  instructions  to  frantk: 
parents  whose  children  were  choking  or  hav- 
ing seizures.  Deputy  Haley  was  recently  hon- 
ored for  this  ability  by  the  Midland  County 
Board  of  Commissioners. 

Deputy  Haley  currently  lives  with  his  wife 
and  four  children  in  the  city  of  Midland.  He 
was  born  In  Midland  County  and  has  lived 
there  his  entire  life,  taking  an  active  role  in  the 
community.  He  is  a  past  vice  president  of  the 
Plymouth  Elementary  PTO  and  is  involved  in 
numerous  other  activities  at  his  children's 
school. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Deputy  Haley  was  awarded 
the  Carl  and  Esther  Gerstacker  award  for 
Deputy  Sheriff  of  the  '/ear  for  1991.  I  know 
you  will  join  with  me  in  honoring  and  thanking 
Thomas  Haley  for  his  commitment  to  the  peo- 
ple of  mid-Michigan. 


IN  HONOR  OF  STATE  SENATOR 
VIRGINIA  B.  MACDONALD 


HON.  JOHN  EDWARD  PORTER 

OK  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  18.  1992 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  people  of  II- 
Ijnois,  and  in  particular  the  residents  of  our 
27th  State  Senatorial  District,  have  had  the 
good  fortune  to  be  served  by  State  Senator 
Virginia  B.  Macdonald  for  almost  20  years. 
Since  Senator  Macdonald  has  indicated  she 
will  retire  at  the  end  of  her  current  term,  I  want 
to  pay  tribute  to  her  outstanding  career  of 
leadership  and  dedicated  service. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  to  enter  these  re- 
marks on  behalf  of  Ginny,  as  she  is  known  to 
all  of  her  friends.  We  began  our  careers  in 
public  office  together  as  part  of  the  class  of 
1972,  freshman  legislators  elected  to  the  Illi- 
nois House  of  Representatives.  Ginny  was  a 
member  of  the  house  for  a  decade  before 
being  elected  to  the  State  senate  in  1983,  and 
she  has  served  with  great  distinction  in  both 
chambers. 

As  a  member  of  the  senate  judiciary  com- 
mittee, public  health,  welfare  and  corrections 
committee,  and  finance  and  credit  regulations 
committee,  Ginny  demonstrated  her  leadership 
and  legislative  skill  In  addressing  a  wide  range 
of  difficult  public  policy  issues.  Her  hard  work 
and  involved  advocacy  has  won  the  respect 
and  admiration  of  her  colleagues,  as  well  as  a 
k>ng  list  of  outstanding  legislator  awards  from 
organizations  throughout  Illinois. 

Ginny's  contributions  to  Illinois  include  her 
vital  rile  in  shaping  our  State's  current  con- 
stitution, as  a  delegate  to  the  Sixth  Illinois 
(Constitutional  Convention.  Her  efforts  helped 
ensure  that  the  underiying  law  of  our  State  ad- 
hered to  the  basic  principles  of  essential  citi- 
zens rights  and  freedoms  while  providing  an 
open,  responsible  State  government. 

In  addition,  Ginny  has  been  forceful  voice  in 
the  Illinois  Republican  Party.  She  has  sen/ed 
as  the  president  of  the  Illinois  Federation  of 
Republican  Women  and  was  the  Republican 
county  chairwoman  for  Cook  County.  A  found- 
ing member  of  the  Wheeling  Township  Wom- 
en's Republican  Club,  Ginny  was  also  a 
former  Republican  committeewoman  of 
Wheeling  Township. 
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Ginny's  work  on  behalf  of  the  community  is 
impressive  by  anyone's  standards.  She  has 
served  on  the  boards  of  many  social  servk:e 
organizations.  Including:  the  advisory  council, 
community  counseling  center,  suburt>an 
branch  of  the  Salvation  Army  Family  Divisk>n; 
the  citizens  advisory  council.  Elk  Grove- 
Schaumburg  Townships  Mental  Health  Center, 
and  numerous  others. 

Ginny  and  her  husband  Alan  have  been 
residents  of  Ariington  Heights  for  over  30 
years  and  are  the  parents  of  two  children, 
Alan  Jr.  and  Susan.  Ginny's  retirement  from 
the  senate  will  allow  her  to  spend  more  time 
with  her  family,  and  while  we  in  Illinois  send 
her  and  Alan  our  very  best  wishes  for  all  the 
years  ahead,  we  also  know  that  we  are  losing 
one  of  our  State's  finest  public  servants. 

I  want  to  join  Ginny's  constituents,  and  all 
the  residents  of  Illinois,  in  congratulating  her 
for  her  exemplary  service  to  our  State  and 
thanking  her  for  all  of  her  wonderful  contribu- 
tions. Ginny  has  set  enduring  standards  of  ex- 
cellence in  govemment  for  the  rest  of  us  to 
admire  and  pursue. 


BILL  WEAVER  CELEBRATES  lOOTH 
BIRTHDAY 


HON.  BILL  ALEXANDER 

OF  ARKANSAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  18. 1992 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today 
to  recognize  the  100th  birthday  of  a  respected 
member  of  the  Jonesboro,  AR,  community.  Bill 
Weaver,  former  city  councilman,  charter  mem- 
ber of  the  Elks  Lodge  No.  498  and  active 
Chamber  of  Commerce  member,  has  played  a 
major  role  in  helping  to  make  Jonesboro  the 
strong  northeast  Arkansas  community  it  is 
today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  insert  the  fol- 
lowing article  from  the  Jonesboro  Sun  into  the 
CONGRESSIONAL  Re(X)RD  as  tribute  to  Bill 
Weaver. 

[From  the  Jonesboro  Sun,  Jan.  29,  1992] 

100th  Birthday  for  Auto  Dealer 

(By  Wendy  Reiser) 

How  does  it  feel  to  be  100  years  old? 

"Not  more  than  what  I  felt  at  50,"  said  Bill 
Weaver,  owner  of  Central  Chevrolet  Com- 
pany Inc.,  330  South  Union. 

Weaver,  who  celebrated  his  100th  birthday 
by  giving  $100  to  everyone  who  bought  a  car 
or  truck  Tuesday,  bought  the  dealership  in 
1932  and  still  manages  to  show  up  for  work, 
health  permitting. 

Bud  Gregson,  Central's  general  manager, 
said  Weaver  often  told  him  when  business 
was  bad  not  to  worry. 

"He'd  pat  me  on  the  l)ack  and  say,  'Don't 
let  bad  business  bother  you.  I've  seen  it 
worse',"  Gregson  recalled. 

"When  he  first  started,  it  (Central)  wasn't 
very  large,"  Doyle  "Pete"  'X'arborugh,  Wea- 
ver's nephew,  said. 

"At  the  time,  all  the  Ijanks  in  Jonesboro 
had  failed  (during  the  Depression)," 
Yarbrough  said.  "He  (Weaver)  would  have  to 
go  to  Bono— Citizens  Bank.  He  would  take 
the  receipts  in  the  afternoon  because  he  was 
afraid  to  leave  them  here." 

In  addition  to  taking  precautions  with  the 
receipts,  Yarbrough  said  Weaver  had  trouble 
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selling  cars  during  the  Depression,  then  get- 
ting cars  to  sell  during  World  War  n. 

"He  couldn't  get  any  automobiles  to  sell 
(during  the  war)."  Yarbrough  said.  "He  had 
to  lay  off  salesman.  After  World  War  n,  he 
began  to  sell  cars." 

Weaver,  the  oldest  Chevrolet  car  dealer  in 
the  United  States,  started  out  in  the 
Jonesboro  area  as  a  school  teacher  at  Ridge 
Station  on  Arkansas  1  south  of  Jonesboro. 

After  college,  first  attending  a  college  in 
Heber  Springs,  then  at  Vanderbilt  University 
in  Nashville,  Tenn.,  Weaver  became  a  phar- 
macist. 

"Evidently  it  (selling  cars)  looked  more  at- 
tractive," Yarbrough  said.  "He  studied  medi- 
cine and  had  on  his  mind  to  tie  a  doctor.  I 
guess  it  wasn't  fast  enough  for  him." 

Gregson  said  one  of  the  things  Weaver  ex- 
pects his  employees  to  do  is  to  arrive  on 
time  each  day. 

"Mr.  Weaver  gives  a  good  day's  pay,  but 
expects  a  good  day's  work  in  return," 
Gregson  said. 

In  addition  to  arriving  for  work  each  day, 
Gregson  said  Weaver  has  the  ability  to  say 
"yes"  or  "no"  on  business  decisions  instead 
of  second  guessing. 

"He  (Weaver)  doesn't  have  to  double  think 
it  (business),"  Yarbrough  said.  "He  thinks 
about  it.  His  mind  is  made  up  before  he  says 
it.  He  doesn't  second  guess  it." 

Jay  Raybuck.  the  pastor  at  First  Pres- 
byterian Church.  710  Southwest  Drive,  said 
Weaver  is  a  goal-oriented  and  industrious 
person. 

"When  they  completed  another  five  year 
contract  with  GM.  Bud  (Central's  general 
manager)  asked  what  was  next.  Mr.  Weaver 
answered.  "We'll  do  another  contract." 
Raybuck  said. 

Raybuck  also  said  when  a  person  reached 
90,  he  could  pretty  much  do  what  he  wanted. 

"At  12.  noon,  (Sundays)  if  I  wasn't  done,  he 
(Weaver)  was,"  Raybuck  said.  "He  and  his 
wife  would  get  up  and  leave  the  church.  They 
sat  in  the  front." 

Weaver,  who  was  tiorn  and  reared  in 
Craighead  County  near  Valley  View,  served 
on  the  Jonesboro  City  Council  from  April  8, 
1929,  until  April  11,  1949. 

In  addition  to  his  tenure  as  alderman.  Wea- 
ver worked  with  the  Greater  Jonesboro 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  was  one  of  the 
charter  members  of  the  Jonesboro  Elks 
Lodge  No.  498. 

"He  and  his  wife  (Marguerite,  88)  were  reg- 
ular lunch  customers  at  the  Elks  Lodge," 
Gid  Massey,  current  exalted  ruler  of  the 
lodge,  said.  "One  time,  somebody  had  sat  at 
their  table.  Mr.  Weaver  told  the  person.  'You 
got  my  table.'" 

Massey  said  the  Elks  Lodge  was  planning 
to  present  Weaver  with  a  plaque  marking  his 
77  years  of  service  to  the  lodge  l)oth  as  sec- 
retary for  20  years  and  exalted  ruler,  top  offi- 
cer of  the  lodge,  for  four  years. 

Despite  the  lodge's  social  aspects,  Massey 
said  Weaver  remained  committed  to  the 
lodge  itself  and  its  benevolent  programs. 

"If  we  (the  Elks)  ever  needed  any  money, 
Mr.  Weaver  would  always  reach  in  his  pock- 
et," Massey  said.  "He  might  look  to  see  how 
much,  but  he  would  always  contribute." 

Until  three  years  ago  (1988-89),  Weaver  stiU 
drove  himself  wherever  he  needed  to  go. 

However,  his  last  driving  trip  occurred 
when  Weaver  drove  himself  to  the  hospital 
for  kidney  surgery,  Mrs.  Anita  Yarbrough. 
his  nephew's  wife,  said. 

"The  former  sheriff,  Floyd  Johnson,  told 
the  people  he  bumped— he'd  had  a  few  fender 
benders  on  the  way  in— 'Be  calm.  Mr.  Weaver 
will  be  more  than  happy  to  fix  your  car,'" 
Mrs.  Yarbrough  said. 
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the  celebration  of  Weaver's  birthday, 

sfcff  at  Central  decorated  the  showroom 

ed.  white  and  blue  balloons.  Two  Chev- 

>fficlals  from  Memphis  sent  Weaver  lOO 


re  ies. 


I  ddltlon  to  the  party  decorations,  ap- 
proxli  lately  300  people  attended  a  reception 
held  i  1  Weaver's  honor. 

Wet  irer  also  received  a  City  of  Jonesboro 
procl4mation  from  Mayor  Hubert  Brodell  de- 
Tuesday.  "W.R.  'Bill'  Weaver  Day,"  a 
from  President  Bush  and  a  citation 
Jov.  Bill  Clinton. 
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HON.  THOMAS  J.  DOWNEY 

OF  NEW  YORK 
INfTHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  February  18, 1992 
DOWNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  pleas- 
introduce  a  group  of  individuals  who 
ound  a  novel  way  to  promote  physical 
and  exercise  through  the  simple  art  of 
fun.  I  am  speaking  of  the  Conch  Out 
America,   Inc.,   which   was  officially 
last  year  by  a  group  of  ordinal  people 
Washington,  DC,  area  who  were  in- 
to do  some  extraordinary  things. 
Conch  Out  Club  of  America  was  estab- 
as  a  result  of  a  noncompetitive  triathlon 
heW  in  Freeport,  Grand  Bahama  in 
This   event   was   the   culmination   of 
of  cross  training  that  began  because 
(^lumn  in  the  Washington  Post  entitled 
40,"  written  by  Remar  Sutton,  a  self- 
former  couch  potato."  In  this  col- 
^r.   Sutton  challenged  his  more  sed- 
readers  to  emulate  his  own  personal 
jnd  change  their  lifestyle  by  training  for 
triathlon.  He  then  provided  a  training 
and  enticed  his  readers  to  join  him 
under  the  Caribbean  stars  once  it 
oter.  From  this  column,  over  400  individ- 
the  Washington,   DC,   area  took 
up  on  his  offer — and  completed  the 
*nual    conchathon   on    November   23, 
Most  had  never  even  seen  a  triathlon 


would  have  been  happy  to  have  been 
spectator  until  they  experienced  cross- 
finish  line.  For  many,  participating  in 
triithlon  changed  their  lives  and  put  them 
path  to  a  healthier  and  more  active  way 


event  was  the  beginning  of  a  series  of 
that  has  sparked  great  interest  in  the 
noncofipetitive  triathlon — a  triathlon  where  ev- 
who  finishes  is  a  winner, 
^meone  who  enjoys  exercise,  and  who 
upon  physical  fitness  to  keep  me 
alert,  and  productive,  I  want  to  com- 
this  fine  group  of  people.  I  am  con- 
about  the  numt>er  of  people  in  this 
who  do  not  recognize  that  physical  fit- 
sound  nutrition  are  ways  to  prolong 
inlprove  their  lives.  On  February  25,  the 
Subcofimittee   on    Human    Services   of   the 
Select  Committee  on  Aging  which  I 
privilege  to  chair  is  holding  a  hearing 
ph)|sk:al  fitness  and  aging.  The  purpose  of 
hiring  is  to  promote  and  advance  the 
of  physical  fitness  for  people  55  years 
and  older.  The  Conch  Out  Club  shows 
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that  it  recognizes  this  priority  for  people  of  all 
ages,  and  I  am  proud  to  say  that  I  am  an  hon- 
orary memt>er  of  this  dub. 

The  Conch  Out  Club  of  America  is  a  non- 
profit charitable  and  educational  organization. 
Its  entire  board  of  directors  is  made  up  of  vet- 
erans of  past  conchathons — who  call  them- 
selves Conch  Outs — pronounced  "conk" — and 
who  upon  learning  that  the  "Fit  Over  40"  col- 
umn would  not  be  continued  decided  to  con- 
tinue the  spirit  of  conchdom  as  an  incor- 
porated organization.  Since  the  formation  of 
the  club,  its  membership  has  soared  and  ap- 
plicatk>n  requests  are  tieing  processed  every 
day  in  record  numbers.  Besides  holding 
events  in  very  inviting  tropical  climates  that 
have  included  two  trips  to  the  Bahamas  and 
one  to  Key  West,  the  Conch  Outs  publish  a 
regular  newsletter,  hold  seminars,  provide 
educational  information  on  nutrition,  training, 
health,  motivation,  coordination,  and  organize 
noncompetitive  athletic  events  such  as  bike 
trips,  biathlons,  and  swimming  parties. 

There  is  even  a  database  used  by  the  club 
to  match  training  partners.  The  Conch  Outs 
have  also  participated  and  assisted  in  two 
Washington,  DC,  based  minitriathlons.  And,  of 
course,  there  is  the  social  aspect.  Conch  Outs 
do  know  how  to  have  fun. 

Within  the  ranks  of  the  Conch  Outs  are  peo- 
ple of  all  ages  and  professions,  people  who 
are  disabled  or  who  are  recovering  from  ill- 
ness or  surgery,  entire  family  units,  and  indi- 
viduals from  all  over  the  country.  Because  of 
the  success  of  the  national  Conch  Out  Club, 
a  chapter  is  currently  being  formed  in  north- 
west Florida  with  a  promise  of  more  to  come. 

The  Conch  Out  Club  should  be  very  proud 
of  its  accomplishments.  There  has  been  a 
change  in  attitude  in  this  country  at}0ut  phys- 
ical fitness  and  health  in  the  last  several  dec- 
ades. The  American  Heart  Association  used  to 
list  three  risk  factors  for  heart  disease — smok- 
ing, high  blood  pressure,  and  high  cholesterol. 
Now  the  medical  community  has  added  an- 
other risk  factor — inactivity.  The  Conch  Outs, 
while  a  fun-loving  group,  take  their  mission 
very  seriously.  They  strive  to  put  an  end  to  in- 
activity by  setting  realistic  goals  and  then 
reaching  them.  By  taking  that  first  step  toward 
reaching  their  goal,  they  are  already  experi- 
encing victory. 

I  congratulate  this  creative  organization  and 
its  membership  on  its  continuing  success,  and 
I  hope  that  they  will  continue  to  use  their  influ- 
ence to  improve  the  quality  of  life  for  all  Amer- 
icans. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  H.R.  4231.  THE 
INTERNATIONAL  PEACEKEEPING 
ACTIVITIES  SUPPLEMENTAL  AU- 
THORIZATION ACT,  FISCAL 
YEARS  1992  AND  1993 


HON.  HOWARD  L  BERMAN 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  18,  1992 

Mr.  BERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today  in- 
troducing H.R.  4231,  the  International  Peace- 
keeping Activities  Supplemental  Authorization 
Act  for  fiscal  years  1992  and  1993.  This  legis- 
lation responds  to  an  executive  branch  re- 
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quest  for  supplemental  funding  for  peacekeep- 
ing activities  undertaken  by  the  United  States 
in  conjunction  with  the  international  commu- 
nity. It  fulfills  statutory  requirements  for  supple- 
mental authorization  set  out  in  section  15(a)  of 
the  State  Department  Basic  Authorities  Act  of 
1956. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  A  DEDICATED 
WORKER  AND  GOOD  FRIEND:  JO- 
SEPH JENNINGS,  JR. 


HON.  LUCIEN  E.  BLACKWELL 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  18,  1992 

Mr.  BLACKWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  pay  tribute  to  Mr.  Joseph  A.  Jennings,  Jr., 
upon  his  retirement  from  the  Pennsylvania  De- 
partment of  Revenue.  As  a  close  and  personal 
friend  of  Joe  Jennings,  I  would  like  to  take  a 
moment  to  reflect  on  the  achievements  of  this 
remarkable  and  esteemed  man. 

Throughout  the  course  of  his  employment 
with  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Reve- 
nue, Joe  Jennings  consistently  set  new  stand- 
ards for  department  employees.  Joe  served  in 
the  capacity  of  revenue  investigator  from  Sep- 
tember 1971  until  1989  when  the  department 
reorganized  and  awarded  him  the  title  of  reve- 
nue enforcement  collections  agent — the  high- 
est position  in  his  employment  classification. 
Joe's  extensive  knowledge  of  the  rules  per- 
taining to  taxation  laws  and  his  ability  to  work 
under  extreme  pressure  made  him  a  tremen- 
dous asset  to  the  department  until  his  retire- 
ment on  December  31  of  last  year. 

In  addition  to  his  accomplishments  at  the 
Department  of  Revenue,  Joe  has  been  a 
major  player  in  the  hectic,  yet  never  dull  world 
of  Philadelphia  politics.  As  a  committeeman  of 
the  46th  ward,  Joe  Jennings  has  presided 
over  countless  elections  and  meetings,  always 
seeking  to  keep  his  neightwrs  will  informed. 
Joe  has  also  been  instrumental  in  the  election 
of  many  State  representatives  and  senators, 
city  councilpersons,  U.S.  Representatives  and 
Senators,  and  even  Presidents.  I  certainly 
credit  Joe  for  introducing  me  to  politics,  and  it 
is,  indeed,  safe  to  say  that  I  would  not  be 
standing  here  before  you  today  were  it  not  for 
the  invaluable  counsel  and  advice  I  have  re- 
ceived over  the  years  from  this  most  special 
man. 

Even  though  Joe  Jennings  has  retired  from 
the  department  of  revenue,  I  know  that  he  will 
be  even  more  entrenched  as  he  faithfully 
spreads  his  time  between  his  family,  the 
church,  and  his  political  duties.  As  a  model  to 
his  friends  and  neightxirs,  Joe  will  always  be 
a  pillar  of  strength  for  those  around  him.  I  can- 
not thank  my  friend  "Slim"  enough  for  all  that 
he  has  done  for  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  Unit- 
ed States  of  America.  I  ask  my  colleagues  to 
rise  and  pay  tribute  to  Mr.  Joseph  A.  Jen- 
nings, Jr. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  THE  BARBOUR  COUN- 
TY, AL,  RETIRED  SENIOR  VOL- 
UNTEERS 


HON.  WILLIAM  L  DICKINSON 

OF  ALABAMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  18.  1992 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
would  like  to  pay  tribute  to  the  510  members 
of  the  Retired  Senior  Volunteer  Program  of 
Barbour  County.  AL,  and  their  director,  Bar- 
bara Crapps.  The  RSVP  is  very  active  in 
Barbour  County  and  makes  an  outstanding 
contributron  to  the  life  of  the  Barbour  County 
community. 

RSVP  provides  meaningful  volunteer  oppor- 
tunities for  people  who  are  retired  or 
semiretired.  In  turn,  these  volunteers  happily 
donate  their  time  and  perform  valuable  serv- 
ices for  the  community.  Each  RSVP  member 
must  give  12  hours  of  volunteer  work  each 
year  to  be  counted  an  active  member. 

In  1991,  the  Bartwur  County  RSVP  volun- 
teers held  a  successful  daylong  seminar  on 
drug  abuse  among  the  elderiy.  They  also 
served  as  hosts  and  hostesses  for  the  "Nights 
Before  Christmas,"  2  nights  of  open  house 
held  at  historic  Fendall  Hall,  where  visitors  en- 
joyed refreshments  and  seasonal  music  per- 
formed by  local  choirs. 

In  1992,  the  volunteers  will  continue  to 
serve  as  guides  at  Fendall  Hall.  They  will  also 
continue  their  work  with  youth  at  the  Eufaula 
Adolescent  Center  and  the  Alabama  Sheriff 
Boys'  Ranch  at  Clayton. 

I  ask  members  of  Congress  to  join  me  in 
recognizing  the  Barbour  County  Retired  Senior 
Volunteers,  Director  Barbara  Crapps,  and  her 
staff  for  their  accomplishments  in  helping  to 
make  Barbour  County  a  wonderful  place  to 
live. 


THE  DAWN  REDWOOD  SALUTES 
AMERICA'S  QUINCENTENARY 


HON.  JAMES  H.  (JIMMY)  QUILLEN 

OF  TENNESSKF, 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  18, 1992 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
commemorate  the  500th  anniversary  year  of 
Christopher  Columbus'  first  voyage  to  North 
America  in  a  most  appropriate  way,  through 
trees.  I  refer  not  to  the  stately  shade  and  or- 
namental trees  which  are  familiar  to  all  of  us. 
but  to  some  very  special  trees  planted  2  years 
ago  in  my  own  First  Congressional  District  of 
the  State  of  Tennessee  especially  for  the 
quincentenary. 

The  F.A.  Bartlett  Tree  Expert  Co.  of  Con- 
necticut, which  has  extensive  operations  in 
Tennessee  and  other  States  coast  to  coast, 
made  the  decision  to  select  the  dawn  redwood 
as  a  quincentenary  commemorative  tree  over 
2  years  ago.  An  arrangement  was  made  with 
Greenwood  Nursery  of  McMinnville.  TN,  to 
propagate  some  10.000  seedlings,  which  are 
about  to  be  distributed  for  planting  during 
1992 — free  of  charge — to  recipients  in  all  50 
States  and  our  territories,  as  well  as  several 
foreign  countries. 
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The  Bartlett  Co.  has  been  responsible  for 
planting  and  distributing  several  thousand  lib- 
erty centennial  memorial  trees — London  plants 
grown  from  seed  of  existing  trees  on  Liberty 
and  Ellis  Islands  in  New  York  Harbor — in  1987 
for  the  centennial  observance  of  the  Statue  of 
Liberty,  which  was  written  into  the  Congres- 
sional Record  in  1987. 

The  story  of  Columbus'  accidental  discovery 
of  America  in  1492  while  seeking  a  westward 
route  to  the  riches  of  the  Spice  Islands  off  the 
southeastern  coast  of  Asia  is  familiar  to  all  of 
us.  The  discovery  of  the  dawn  redwood  is  an 
equally  fascinating  story,  but  it  is  not  well 
known. 

Neither  the  tree  nor  our  continent  required 
discovery.  Each  had  been  well  known  and  in 
productive  use  by  native  people  for  many  cen- 
turies prior  to  its  official  discovery  by  out- 
siders. 

The  very  existence  of  the  tree  was  unknown 
until  449  years  after  Columbus'  voyage.  In 
1941  Japanese  paleobotanist  Shigeru  Miki 
confirmed  the  new  genus  through  fossil  evi- 
dence collected  in  Japan  and  other  places  In 
the  Northern  Hemisphere.  He  named  it 
metasequola  because  of  its  close  botanical  re- 
lationship to  the  coastal  redwoods,  sequoias, 
of  California.  Meta  is  derived  from  the  Greek 
and  means  beyond,  while  Sequoya  was  a 
Cherokee  Indian  scholar  whose  name  had 
been  assigned  to  the  American  redwood  by 
German  botanist  Endlicher  in  1847. 

Miki  and  his  associates  collected  evidence 
that  the  extinct  deciduous  conifer  had  at  one 
time  been  widely  distributed  throughout  the 
temperate  zones  of  the  Northern  Hemisphere 
back  to  the  Cretaceous  period,  wrtiich  occurred 
near  the  end  of  the  Mesozoic  era  some  130 
million  years  ago.  Like  the  dinosaurs,  the  rea- 
son the  dawn  redwood  became  extinct  was 
unknown  . 

By  a  coincidence  of  incredible  magnitude, 
during  the  same  year  that  Miki  first  found  fos- 
sil evidence  of  the  supposedly  extinct  tree,  a 
Chinese  botanist  named  Kan  came  across 
three  living  conifers  of  unknown  genus  in  a 
rugged  mountain  valley  of  remote  Szechwan 
Province  along  its  border  with  Hupeh  Prov- 
ince. War  was  raging  in  China  at  that  time  in 
1941.  so  no  action  was  taken  on  Kan's  discov- 
ery until  1945  when  another  Chinese  botanist. 
T.  Wang,  journeyed  to  Szechwan  to  collect 
material  from  the  trees.  While  there  he  located 
a  few  more  trees  of  the  same  unknown  genus 
nearby. 

Prof.  Wan-Chung  Cheng  of  the  National 
Central  University  of  Nanking  and  his  assist- 
ant, C.J.  Hseuh.  led  a  1964  expedition  to  the 
area  and  expanded  the  census  of  known  live 
trees  to  25  specimens.  These  botanists  con- 
firmed the  genus  as  metasequoia  and  as- 
signed the  botanrcal  species  name 
glyptostrot)oides.  Also  derived  from  the  Greek, 
glyptos  means  engraved  or  grooved  and 
strobus  means  pine  cone.  The  tongue-twisting 
name  describes  the  distinctive  slit  that  runs 
along  the  edge  of  each  metasequoia  cone 
scale. 

The  Arnold  Art)oretum  of  Harvard  University, 
Boston,  became  interested  in  the  newly  dis- 
covered trees  in  late  1946.  They  extended  a 
small  monetary  grant  to  Dr.  H.H.  Hu  of 
Peiping,  who  had  trained  at  the  Arnold  Arbore- 
tum and  earned  his  Sc.D.  at  Hansard,  for  a 
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more  extensive  third  expedition.  Dr.  Hu 
learned  that  the  recently  named  metasequoia 
had  been  known  to  the  farmers  of  this  remote 
region  for  centuries  as  shui-san,  which  means 
water  larch.  They  used  it  as  feed  for  livestock. 

Dr.  Hu  collected  a  small  number  of  seeds 
from  the  trees  and  sent  them  to  the  AmoW  Ar- 
boretum, where  they  were  received  on  Janu- 
ary 5,  1948,  and  immediately  propagated.  A 
larger  seed  shipment  arrived  a  few  weeks 
later. 

The  AmoW  Artwretum.  in  an  effort  to  rees- 
tablish metasequoia  glyptostrotxiides  over  its 
prehistoric  range,  distritjuted  seeds  or  seed- 
lings to  universities,  artx)retums,  txjtanists, 
and  organizations  throughout  the  temporate 
zones  of  the  Northern  Hemisphere.  The  result- 
ing trees  have  done  well  in  cultivation.  Some 
examples  of  the  original  1948  seedlings  have 
grown  to  90  to  100  feet  in  height  and  are  still 
going  strong. 

The  common  name,  dawn  redwood,  gives 
this  tree  its  deserved  mystique  by  suggesting 
its  long  history  to  the  dawn  of  time  and  its 
close  relationship  to  the  great  redwoods  of  the 
western  coastal  regions  of  North  America. 

The  dawn  redwoods  that  we  plant  in  1992 
may  very  well  live  to  benefit  our  descendants 
several  generations  from  now.  These  trees 
maintain  a  graceful,  thin,  pyramidal  silhouette 
with  very  light,  twiggy  branches.  Their  foliage 
holds  its  delightful  light  green  cotor  until  late  in 
the  season  when  it  turns  to  creamy  gold, 
sometimes  tinged  with  pink,  then  to  shades  of 
amber  before  dropping.  Remember,  this  is  a 
deciduous  conifer,  not  an  evergreen. 

Trunks  of  larger  specimens  take  on  a  rich, 
ginger  red  color  and  are  often  a  maze  of  deep 
flutings  that  writhe  down  the  trunk  for  2  or  3 
feet  and  stop.  There  is  some  shedding  of 
outer  bark.  These  characteristics  make  it  a 
beautiful  addition  to  the  winter  landscape,  es- 
pecially after  snowfall. 

Metasequoia  glyptostrot)Oides  has  few  natu- 
ral enemies,  having  simply  outlived  them.  It  is 
not  prone  to  insect  damage  or  disease  and  re- 
quires little  maintenance.  The  dawn  redwood 
has  a  definite  liking  for  water.  The  original 
trees  in  China  are  located  beside  rivers, 
streams,  and  ponds.  Those  planted  in  North 
America  seem  to  grow  faster  if  planted  near 
water,  but  this  does  not  imply  that  specimens 
planted  elsewhere  are  struggling.  The  species 
has  proven  to  be  hardy  as  far  north  as  New 
England  and  even  in  some  of  the  tower 
reaches  of  Canada. 

Allow  your  imagination  to  transport  you  back 
in  time  to  the  era  of  dinosaurs  and  spiny  tailed 
reptiles  lumbering  through  a  misty  wetland  in 
what  may  now  be  a  large  American  city,  feed- 
ing on  ancestors  of  the  very  trees  that  we  will 
plant  in  1992  to  commemorate  Columbus'  voy- 
age. Let  your  mind  conjure  up  the  catastrophic 
events  that  must  have  occurred  in  intervening 
eons  that  resulted  in  the  extinction  of  almost 
all  of  the  life  fomis  of  that  time.  How  did  it 
come  to  be  that  this  tree,  this  living  twnd  to 
those  ancient  times,  survived  only  in  a  single 
remote  mountain  valley  in  far  off  China? 

The  dawn  redwood  is  not  merely  a  living 
link  to  prehistory,  but  also  a  bond  to  future 
generations  of  our  descendants  who  will  live  in 
its  shadows.  As  these  special  trees  from  my 
home  State  grow  and  mature,  they  will  experi- 
ence events  that  we  can't  even  imagine. 
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Ma)  these  Tennessee  trees  survive  to  be 
part  0  the  millennium  of  Columbus'  voyage  in 
the  ye  w  2492. 

In  G  osing,  it  is  fitting  that  I  recognize  the  in- 
terest and  help  of  certain  people  who  have 
contril  uted  to  the  success  of  this  special 
Quino  (ntenary  commemoration.  They  include: 

R.  A.  Bartlett,  chairman,  the  F.A.  Bartlett 
Tree  I  xpert  Co. 

Ste\  e  Jones,  Greenwood  Nursery. 

J.B.  Grant,  former  executive  secretary, 
NASO  \ 

Robsrt    Amato,    assistant    executive    sec- 


Amato, 
NASDA. 

D.  Strueh,  president,  NASDA. 
I  tason  Carbaugh,  former  commissioner 
agri  culture,  Virginia. 

"Cotton"   Ivy,   commissioner  of  agri- 
Tennessee. 
Marie  H.  Yochim,  president  general. 
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Mrs,   Frederick  J.  Bernhardt,  regent,  com- 
monwi  iaith  chapter,  NSDAR. 

Dr.    Michael  Deckwitz,  First  Secretary  (Agri- 
culture I.  Embassy  of  Germany. 

Man  jel  de  la  Camara.  Minister  (Economic 
O  immercial  Affairs).  Embassy  of  Spain. 

Thoi  las  L.  Sansonetti,  Solicitor,  Department 
nterior. 

Ridenour,    Director,   National   Park 


Wall  sf  E.  Dages,  the  F.A.  Bartlett  Tree  Ex- 


Bruce  Fraedrich,  director  of  research. 
Tree  Research  Latxiratories. 
Hoskins,  corporate  director,  the  F.A. 
Tree  Expert  Co.  and  Frances  Light 
my  administrative  assistant. 


OAST  FOR  THE  TOASTMAS- 
CLUB  OF  SAN  LEANDRO 


the 


HON.  FORTNEY  PETE  STARK 

OF  CAUFORNIA 
'HE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  18, 1992 

STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
the  45th  anniversary  of  the  San 
Toastmasters  Club.  It  is  the  oldest 
( lub  in  a  Toastmasters  district  which 
from  Fremont,  CA,  to  the  Oregon 
The  San  Leandro  Toastmasters  Club 
a  success  at  providing  a  supportive 
for  people  to  develop  the  ability 
effective  public  speakers. 
Toastmasters   are   a    national    public 
organization  which  provides  a  con- 
forum  for  buikjing  communication  and 
ip  skills.  Open  to  all,  some  people  join 
simply  to  confront  and  over- 
I  leir  fear  of  appearing  before  an  audl- 
Dthers  become  members  In  order  to 
and  make  new  friends.  And  many  join 
and  refine  the  subtle  components 
required  for  persuasive  and  Insplr- 
But  all  who  join  Toastmasters 
opportunity  to  transform  themselves 

orators. 

speech  given  at  every  meeting  re- 

a  structured,  supportive  review  which 

positive  reinforcement  and  construc- 

Such  insight  helps  people  to  ap- 

and  study  the  vital  elements  of  effec- 
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five  delivery.  Members  learn  to  master  eye 
contact,  a  sense  of  timing,  pronunciation, 
humor,  composure,  and  persuasiveness. 
While  also  learning  to  accept  and  benefit  from 
the  assessments  of  others,  members  develop 
and  refine  the  ability  to  productively  Impart 
positive  feedback.  In  addition  to  prepared 
speeches,  each  person  is  encouraged  to 
speak  extemporaneously,  so  as  to  be  better 
prepared  for  Impromptu  situations.  Each  meet- 
ing of  the  Toastmasters  is  an  opportunity  for 
people  to  conquer  stage  fright,  hone  their 
speaking  skills,  and  gain  confidence. 

Many  members  have  testified  to  the  merits 
of  the  Toastmasters  organization,  having 
found  greater  success  in  their  jobs  as  a  direct 
result  of  their  participation  in  it.  In  particular, 
the  San  Leandro  Club  has  earned  more  distin- 
guished dub  honors  than  any  other  club  in  Its 
district. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  obsen^e  the 
45th  anniversary  of  the  San  Leandro  Toast- 
masters  Club  and  salute  their  success. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL  TO  EX- 
TEND SUPPLEMENTAL  SECURITY 
INCOME  TO  GUAM  AND  THE  TER- 
RITORIES 


HON.  BEN  GARRIDO  BLAZ 

OF  GUAM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  18, 1992 

Mr.  BLAZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  I  am  Intro- 
ducing a  bill  to  extend  the  supplemental  secu- 
rity Income  [SSI]  coverage  to  the  residents  of 
Guam  and  the  territories. 

When  President  Bush  stated  during  his 
State  of  the  Union  Address  on  January  26, 
1992  that  he  was  not  subjecting  Social  Secu- 
rity benefits  for  the  elderly  to  reduction,  he 
demonstrated  once  more  how  sensitive  that 
subject  is  and  how  volatile  It  would  have  been 
had  he  attempted  to  reduce  these  benefits.  In 
the  entire  Federal  budget  no  program  is  pro- 
tected from  budget  cuts  more  vigorously  than 
Social  Security  and  Its  related  program,  the 
supplemental  security  income  (SSI). 

About  20  years  ago,  Congress  enacted  SSI 
to  provide  the  most  needy  of  our  citizens  with 
a  minimum  income.  The  SSI  Program  pro- 
vides benefits  to  low-Income  (age  65  and 
atx}ve),  disabled  or  blind  individuals  who  sat- 
isfy both  income  and  asset  eligibility  require- 
ments. These  benefits  are  extended  to  Ameri- 
cans residing  in  each  of  the  50  States,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  the  Commonwealth 
of  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands;  however, 
they  are  not  extended  to  residents  in  other 
U.S.  territories  such  as  Guam  which  is  located 
a  few  dozen  miles  south  of  the  Northern  Mari- 
anas. Affording  these  benefits  to  residents  of 
one  island  and  not  to  another  Is  tantamount  to 
extending  benefits  to  residents  of  Chicago's 
North  Side  but  not  to  fellow  Americans  in  the 
South  Side. 

For  over  a  decade,  Guam  and  the  territories 
have  sought  amendment  to  the  Social  Security 
Act  for  extension  of  SSI  benefits  to  their  resi- 
dents. Our  many  efforts  have  been  rebuffed  at 
every  turn.  This  program  is  no  less  sacred  to 
the  needy  of  Guam  than  to  the  needy  of  the 
rest  of  our  Nation.  While  there  may  be  con- 
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stitutional  reasons  why  Guamanians  do  not 
enjoy  the  right  to  vote  for  the  President  and 
why  I  do  not  vote  in  the  House  floor,  there  is 
no  constitutional  prohibition  to  prevent  the 
people  of  Guam — U.S.  citizens  all — from  re- 
ceiving SSI  t}enefits.  It  is  partk:ulariy  galling  for 
the  citizens  in  Guam  to  realize  that  they  do 
not  receive  these  benefits  even  though  their 
fellow  citizens  immediately  to  the  north  in  the 
Northern  Mariana  Islands  do. 

It  Is  time  for  Congress  to  reverse  this  mean- 
ingless discrimination.  The  poor,  elderly,  dis- 
abled and  the  blind  on  Guam  are  as  desen/ing 
as  their  feltow  citizens  in  the  50  States,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  the  Commonwealth 
of  the  Northern  Marianas. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  "WOMEN'S 
YELLOW  PAGES" 


HON.  CURT  WELDON 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  18, 1992 

Mr.  WELDON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
draw  my  colleagues'  attentk>n  to  a  remarkable 
book  which  helps  women  entrepreneurs  from 
all  over  the  Delaware  Valley.  The  book  to 
which  I  refer  Is  the  "Women's  Yellow  Pages." 

Founded  in  1982  by  Ellen  T.  Fisher,  the 
"Women's  Yellow  Pages"  is  a  critical  resource 
for  women  business  owners.  Women  entre- 
preneurs have  attained  new-found  financial 
success  and  a  great  deal  of  that  success  is 
owed  to  the  "Women's  Yellow  Pages."  The 
"Women's  Yellow  Pages"  of  Greater  Philadel- 
phia has  promoted  more  than  4,000  women- 
owned  businesses  to  over  100,000  agencies, 
corporations,  and  consumers.  Also,  it  has  set 
a  standard  for  the  rest  of  the  country. 

For  10  years  now,  women  have  turned  to 
this  book  in  order  to  support  their  colleagues 
In  business.  The  book  is  a  useful  guide  to  a 
wide  array  of  women  businesses  from  auto 
body  repair  shops  to  therapists.  Even  with  the 
state  of  today's  economy,  women's  busi- 
nesses continue  to  grow.  This  particular 
"Women's  Yellow  Pages"  is  the  most  widely 
used  on  the  entire  east  coast. 

In  addition  to  the  business  listings,  the 
"Women's  Yellow  Pages"  yields  advice  as  it 
serves  as  an  invaluable  guide  to  starting  a 
business.  The  service  also  provides  hot  lines 
for  legislators  and  the  media. 

I  stand  here  today  and  applaud  the  accom- 
plishments of  the  "Women's  Yellow  Pages." 
The  book  has  broken  down  barriers  that  once 
Impeded  upon  women's  businesses  and  has 
allowed  these  businesses  to  prosper. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE  NCRC/AODA 
FOR  10  YEARS  OF  SERVICE 


HON.  BILL  ZELIFF 

OF  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  18, 1992 

Mr.  ZELIFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Congress  has 
promoted  Its  latest  war  on  drugs  through  the 
passage  of  the  Omnibus  Drug  Act  of  1986.  It 
has  sought  to  enhance  law  enforcement  and 
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correctional  activities  in  regard  to  illegal  drug 
use,  distribution  and  sales  through  increases 
in  moneys  to  the  States  for  Justice  related  ac- 
tivities. Yeariy  increases  to  the  alcohol,  drug 
abuse,  and  mental  health  block  grant  has  fos- 
tered treatment  services  expansion.  Establish- 
ment of  the  Office  for  Substance  Abuse  Pre- 
vention and  the  Office  for  Treatment  Improve- 
ment, within  the  last  5  years  has  allowed  for 
targeted  grants  for  services  to  special  popu- 
lations, women  and  pregnant  addicts,  youth  at 
risk,  dual  diagnosed  individuals  and  commu- 
nity partnerships. 

Predating  all  of  the  above,  however,  has 
been  the  work  of  a  number  of  local  and  State 
level  boards  who  have  been  in  the  business  of 
consumer  protection  for  over  10  years.  Last 
year,  the  National  Certification  Reciprocity 
Consortium,  Alcohol  and  Other  Drug  Abuse, 
Inc.  held  its  10th  annual  meeting  as  an  incor- 
porated entity.  This  organization  composed 
currently  of  41  State  certification  boards  and 
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certification  boards  of  the  U.S.  Air  Force,  the 
U.S.  Navy  and  Marines,  and  Canada  rep- 
resents over  25,000  alcoholism  and/or  drug 
abuse  counselors  who  have  been  conducting 
their  own  war  on  drugs  through  the  provision 
of  quality  services  to  all  our  constituents  who 
may  be  in  need. 

The  consortium,  incorporated  in  1981,  was 
created  to  promote  uniform  professional  stand- 
ards and  quality  of  treatment  for  the  ateohol- 
ism  and  other  drug  abuse  counseling  profes- 
sion and  to  give  the  profession  greater  visi- 
bility. The  activities  leading  to  the  formation  of 
the  consortium  actually  began  back  in  1977 
when  10  State  boards  met  to  discuss  estab- 
lishment of  appropriate  criteria  for  quality  care. 
In  1979,  Wisconsin,  Indiana,  and  Michigan 
met  and  after  deciding  upon  mutually  agree- 
able standards,  signed  the  first  reciprocity 
agreement. 

The  multiboard/multi-State  collaboration  fos- 
ters increased  credibility  arKl  visibility  for  the 
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alcoholism  and  other  drug  professional  and 
has  alk)wed  for  the  joint  development  of  test- 
ing procedures  by  which  to  effectively  meas- 
ure counsek>r  competency.  A  role  delineation 
study  completed  in  1982  by  the  consortium  re- 
sulted in  the  identification  and  defining  of  the 
12  counselor  core  functions.  A  recently  up- 
dated role  delineation  study  has  resulted  in 
the  production  of  the  first  natk>nal  written  test 
for  substance  abuse  counsetors.  The  testing 
procedure  now  in  place,  compliments  the  find- 
ings of  the  federally  funded  BirctVDavis  Report 
of  1984. 

It  is  fitting  that  at  this  10th  anniversary  of  an 
organization  which  has  grown  from  3  mem- 
t)ers  to  44,  the  annual  meeting  was  held  in 
Milwaukee,  Wl,  home  of  one  of  the  founding 
boards.  As  we  enter  a  new  decade,  we  ap- 
plaud your  worit  NCRC/AODA  and  wish  you 
continued  success. 
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Wejare  grateful,  O  God,  for  all  the 
blessi  igs  that  we  have  experienced  in 
our  li  nd  and  the  gifts  of  freedom  and 
personal  responsibility  that  have  been 
our  1  eritage.  May  we  not  lose  the 
birthi  ight  we  have  received  nor  squan- 
der tl  e  richness  of  our  inheritance.  We 
pray,  gracious  God,  for  wisdom  to  see 
the  ti  nth,  strength  to  lead,  responsibil- 
ity f(  r  our  actions,  tolerance  toward 
each  i  ide,  and  enthusiasm  to  be  about 
our  U  sks.  Bless  us  this  day  and  every 
day,  V  e  pray.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined t  he  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedii  gs  and  announces  to  the  House 
his  ap  ?roval  thereof. 

Pun  iuant  to  clause  1.  rule  I,  the  Jour- 
nal stimds  approved. 
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>LEDGE  OF  ALLEGIANCE 

SPEAKER.  Will  the  gentleman 
California  [Mr.  Mineta]  please 
orward  and  lead  the  House  in  the 

of  Allegiance. 
MINETA  led  the  Pledge  of  Alle- 

as  follows: 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— Fe6rMary  19,  1992 


House  met  at  2  p.m. 

Chaplain,    Rev.    James    David 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  pray- 


allegiance  to  the  Flag  of  the  Unlt- 
of  America,  and  to  the  Republic  for 
t  stands,  one  nation  under  God,  indi- 
with  liberty  and  Justice  for  all. 


MESpAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
the  United  States  was  commu- 
te     the      House      by      Mr. 
McCalhran,  one  of  his  secretaries. 


m  ;ssage 
(f 


DI!  iPENSING  WITH  CALENDAR 
WEDI  fESDAY  BUSINESS  ON  TODAY 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  ui  lanimous  consent  that  the  busi- 
ness in  order  under  the  Calendar 
Wedne  sday  rule  be  dispensed  with 
today, 

The 
the  rehuest 
sissipi  i 


SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
i? 
Theje  was  no  objection. 


JUSTCE  AND  FAIRNESS  CALLED 
FOE  IN  UNITED  STATES-JAPAN 
REL  ATIONS 

(Mr.   MINETA  asked  and  was  given 
permii  sion  to  address  the  House  for  1 


minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  MINETA.  Mr.  Speaker.  50  years 
ago  today.  President  Franklin  Roo- 
sevelt signed  Executive  Order  9066  into 
law. 

This  law— born  of  wartime  hysteria, 
racism,  and  weak  political  leadership- 
led  to  the  unjust  internment  of  120,000 
Americans  of  Japanese  ancestry  by  the 
United  States  Government. 

Forty-six  years  later.  Congress  ap- 
proved the  Civil  Liberties  Act  of  1988. 
Another  law.  But  unlike  the  law  of 
1942,  this  law  restored  the  honor  and 
dignity  of  Americans  of  Japanese  an- 
cestry. 

Today,  Japanese-Americans  are  re- 
flecting on  these  events,  and  what  they 
have  meant  in  the  life  of  our  Nation. 

And  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very  proud  to 
stand  here  today  and  thank  my  col- 
leagues in  Congress  for  lifting  the  stig- 
ma of  shame  from  Americans  of  Japa- 
nese ancestry. 

Americans  of  Japanese  ancestry  had 
an  abiding  faith  that  our  Nation  would 
ultimately  redress  the  injustices  of  the 
internment,  and  that  faith  was  wholly 
justified. 

But  today,  Mr.  Speaker.  Japan-bash- 
ing and  America-bashing  are  again 
threatening  Americans  of  Asian  ances- 
try with  a  backlash  steeped  in  hatred. 

So  on  this  day,  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
prayer  is  that  what  we  do  and  say  in 
this  Chamber  will  be  as  wise  as  it  was 
in  1988.  and  that  Congress  will  continue 
to  speak  out  as  a  force  for  justice  and 
fairness. 


AMERICANS  WANT  TAX  RELIEF- 
PERIOD 

(Mr.  BALLENGER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BALLENGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
American  people  are  angry.  They  are 
tired  of  Congress  piling  ever  higher 
taxes  upon  their  shoulders.  They  are 
frustrated  that  Congress  keeps  passing 
bills  which  create  an  ever-increasing 
bloated  Federal  Government. 

Moreover,  the  Democrat-controlled 
Congress,  whether  out  of  arrogance  or 
ignorance  of  the  will  of  the  American 
people,  has  once  again  offered  the 
failed  policies  of  more  traditional 
pump-priming  spending  policies  to  end 
the  recession  and  get  the  economy 
back  on  its  feet.  Once  again,  the  sound 
advice  of  tax  relief,  tax  cuts,  is  being 
ignored. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  not  morning  in 
America  anymore.   In   fact,   there  are 


very  few  signs  of  economic  sunshine. 
We  have  ducked  the  responsibility  for 
the  recession.  In  doing  so  we  have 
squandered  months  that  could  have 
been  used  enacting  legislation  to  cre- 
ate jobs.  Instead,  we  have  engaged  in  a 
partisan  political  battle  over  extending 
unemployment  benefits. 

The  American  people  want  tax  relief, 
period.  Let's  cut  taxes  not  only  for  the 
middle  class,  but  across  the  board. 
Today,  I  stand  to  challenge  this  body 
to  enact  a  growth  package.  We  now 
have  only  30  days  until  the  March  20 
Presidential  deadline.  Perhaps  by  get- 
ting to  work,  we  might  cool  some  of 
the  anger  within  the  American  people, 
and  with  it  bring  a  much-needed  meas- 
ure of  respectability  to  this  body. 


THE  PLIGHT  OF  AMERICANS  WITH 
HEAD  INJURIES 

(Mr.  WEISS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  serious 
head  injuries  resulting  from  accidents 
and  violence  are  an  epidemic  in  this 
country.  Two  million  Americans  suffer 
serious  head  injuries  every  year.  The 
annual  cost  of  their  care  is  nearly  $25 
billion. 

Elarlier  today  I  chaired  a  hearing 
about  the  plight  of  people  with  head  in- 
juries. We  learned  that  too  often  pa- 
tients are  warehoused  in  outrageously 
overpriced,  resort-like  facilities.  We 
heard  testimony  that  some  unscrupu- 
lous operators  are  defrauding  insurance 
companies  and  ripping  off  Medicaid  and 
Medicare.  Patients  in  these  facilities 
receive  substandard  care,  while  paying 
$30,000.  $40,000,  $50,000  a  month. 

These  institutions  receive  scant  at- 
tention from  Federal  and  State  regu- 
lators. It  is  time  that  we  cracked  down 
on  these  entrepreneurs  who  profit  from 
the  grief  of  others.  These  greedy  com- 
panies are  driving  health  care  costs 
further  out  of  control,  in  addition  to 
the  human  suffering  they  cause. 

We  must  take  away,  legislatively, 
what  today  in  far  too  many  instances 
is  tantamount  to  a  license  to  steal. 


WORKFARE  FAVORED  OVER 
FAILED  WELFARE  SYSTEM 

(Mr.  PAXON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  PAXON.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
evening  in  the  Niagara  County  Court 
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House  at  Lockport,  NY,  hundreds  of 
taxpayers  joined  to  protest  a  welfare 
system  that  has  failed. 

Today's  welfare  system  has  encour- 
aged the  breakup  of  families,  the  de- 
struction of  communities,  and  the  un- 
dermining of  the  very  values  of  our  Na- 
tion. The  focus  of  last  evening's  hear- 
ing: 600  new  welfare  cases  opened  last 
year  when  out-of-staters  moved  there 
seeking  higher  benefits. 

Our  Nation's  failed  welfare  system 
encourages  families  to  move  from 
State  to  State,  not  in  search  of  jobs 
but  rather,  simply  in  search  of  bigger 
and  easier  welfare  checks.  In  response, 
Niagara  and  other  upstate  New  York 
counties  are  planning  residency  laws 
and  other  tough  steps  to  regain  control 
over  welfare. 

I  am  sponsoring  legislation  to  cap 
welfare  benefits  for  those  who  move 
seeking  higher  welfare  checks.  EJach 
and  every  American  taxpayer  is  footing 
the  bill  for  these  people,  and  I  welcome 
cosponsorship  of  my  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  convinced  that  the 
time  has  come  for  the  complete  elimi- 
nation of  the  welfare  system  and  its  re- 
placement with  workfare.  In  Lockport, 
NY,  and  across  America  the  message  is 
clear.  Taxpayers  want  action  on  wel- 
fare now. 


WHY  BUCHANAN  FOUND  SUPPORT 
IN  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

(Mr.  TRAFICANT  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
not  hard  to  figure  out  Pat  Buchanan's 
success  in  New  Hamsphire.  Taxpayers 
are  fed  up  with  a  government  that  con- 
tinues to  spend  over  $20  billion  a  year 
in  foreign  aid  while  cutting  food 
stamps  back  home  in  America,  a  gov- 
ernment that  closes  the  Philadelphia 
navy  yard  but  did  not  close  one  mili- 
tary base  in  Japan  or  China  and  still 
spends  over  $150  billion  a  year  protect- 
ing Japan  and  Germany,  a  government 
that  turns  its  back  on  illegal  trade 
causing  our  workers  to  lose  their  jobs 
and  jobs  going  overseas. 

That  is  why  Buchanan  did  well.  I 
think  it  is  time  for  the  Democrats  to 
take  a  look  at  some  of  those  issues,  be- 
cause America's  workers  do  not  want  a 
tax  cut  once  a  year,  they  want  a  job 
five  days  a  week  and  a  paycheck. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  would  be  wise  for  the 
Democrats  to  visit  some  of  those  issues 
Buchanan  is  talking  about. 
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THE  BLOB  THAT  ATE  YOUR 
PAYCHECK 

(Mr.  MICHEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 


Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
morning  an  editorial  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post  captured  the  essence  of  the 
Democratic  tax  bill  in  these  words: 

This  is  a  shapeless  bill,  itself  the  product 
of  vote-buying  within  the  committee. 

I  like  the  word  "shapeless"  to  de- 
scribe this  bill  because  the  bill  has  the 
qualities  of  one  of  those  grade  B  horror 
movies  of  the  1950's.  It  could  be  titled 
"The  Blob  That  Ate  Your  Paycheck," 
or  "I  Was  a  Vote-Buying  Vampire." 

Shapeless,  bulging  this  way  and  that 
with  special  interest  goodies,  hissing 
the  rhetoric  of  class  warfare,  the  Dem- 
ocrat bill  slouches  and  lurches  its  way 
toward  the  petrified  taxpayer. 

But  wait— Paul  Tsongas,  the  Demo- 
crat Presidential  front  runner,  ran 
against  the  Democrats'  bill  in  New 
Hampshire,  and  he  won. 

It  would  appear  for  the  next  few 
weeks,  we  will  be  treated  to  Paul  Tson- 
gas bashing  his  own  party's  tax  bill  in 
the  horror  epic  entitled,  "Mr.  Excite- 
ment Versus  the  Democratic  Tax 
Godzilla." 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  should  be  indeed  an 
entertaining,  as  well  as  enlightening, 
performance. 


ELIMINATION  OF  BUREAU  OF 
LABOR  STATISTICS  WILL  NOT 
ELIMINATE  BAD  STATISTICS 

(Mr.  APPLEGATE  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  APPLEGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Bush  administration  is  embarrassed  by 
continuing  morbid  statistics  from  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  What  does 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  do? 
They  come  out  and  tell  you  how  many 
people  are  unemployed.  They  cat- 
egorize them  into  women,  into  young 
people,  into  blacks. 

But  the  President  is  going  to  do 
something  about  it.  Do  you  know  what 
he  is  going  to  do?  He  is  going  to  elimi- 
nate the  money  that  funds  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics  so  that  there  will 
not  be  any  statistics  any  more.  Out  of 
sight,  out  of  mind. 

I  remind  the  President  that  it  is  not 
going  to  go  away.  Now  he  can  add  to 
the  statistics  the  unemployed  that  are 
working  for  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics. 

So  what  are  you  going  to  do,  Mr. 
President?  It  just  ain't  going  to  dis- 
appear, and  you  had  better  wake  up. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER 
PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
McNuLTY).  Members  are  reminded  to 
address  their  remarks  to  the  Chair. 


FEW  PEOPLE  WILL  SUPPORT 
DEMOCRAT  BUDGET  PROPOSAL 

(Mr.    GUNDERSON    asked    and    was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 


for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
Ills  remarks  ) 

Mr.  GUNDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
first  response  to  what  happened  yester- 
day in  New  Hampshire  is  that  one 
party  has  a  battered  candidate  for 
President  and  the  other  party  does  not 
have  a  candidate  at  all. 

Second,  and  I  think  perhaps  more 
significant,  is  that  the  leading  vote 
getter  on  the  Democrat  side  and  the 
President's  opponent  on  the  Repub- 
lican side  both  criticized  the  Presi- 
dent's economic  recovery  program  for 
not  doing  enough. 

So  perhaps  the  real  message  of  New 
Hampshire  is  not  to  the  presidential 
politics  at  all,  but  to  the  Congress.  We 
ought  to  understand  the  desire  of  the 
American  people  to  enact  a  real  eco- 
nomic recovery  plan. 

I  would  especially  want  to  draw  to 
the  attention  of  my  farm  friends  across 
this  country  that  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  proposal  will  do  twa 
things.  First  of  all,  it  will  deny  any 
farmer  the  opportunity  to  have  a  cap- 
ital gains  tax  benefit  on  the  sale  of 
their  farm.  Second,  it  will  turn  around 
and  have  an  84.5-percent  sequestration 
on  all  farm  support  programs  to  pay 
for  the  other  programs  within  that 
Democratic  package. 

As  we  learn  more  about  it,  I  am  sure 
we  will  see  there  are  even  fewer  people 
than  Paul  Tsongas  that  support  this. 


PATRICK  BUCHANAN:  THE  MOST 

DANGEROUS   DEMAGOGUE   OF 

THE  DECADE 

(Mr.  AuCOEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  no  Presi- 
dent has  been  reelected  after  losing  at 
least  35  percent  of  the  vote  to  a  single 
rival  in  the  New  Hampshire  primary.  It 
happened  to  Harry  Truman,  to  Lyndon 
Johnson,  to  Gerald  Ford,  and  to  Jimmy 
Carter. 

Yesterday  it  happened  to  George 
Bush.  So  I  think  it  is  about  time  that, 
among  other  things,  we  took  a  close 
look  at  Patrick  Buchanan.  No,  not  the 
Patrick  Buchanan  who  is  the  TV  per- 
sonality, not  the  Patrick  Buchanan 
who  clearly  understands  why  people 
are  angry  with  George  Bush's  economic 
mess,  but  the  real  Patrick  Buchanan. 
The  one  who  says  he  would  accept  ter- 
rorist Yasser  Arafat  as  the  "first  presi- 
dent" of  the  new  Palestinian  homeland 
as  the  price  for  peace  in  the  Middle 
East,  the  one  who  says  that  the  survi- 
vors of  the  Holocaust  have  exaggerated 
their  suffering,  the  one  who  says  that 
South  Africa  has  been  misunderstood, 
and  the  one  who  says  that  gays  are  the 
cause  of  the  decay  of  this  society. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Buchanan  appeals 
to  the  dark,  mean,  intolerant  under- 
belly of  the  United  States.  I  think 
these  facts  make  him  the  most  dan- 
gerous demagogue  of  the  decade. 
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McCOLLUM    asked    and    was 

dermission  to  address  the  House 

njinute  and  to  revise  and  extend 

ks.) 

dcCOLLUM.    Mr.    Speaker,    the 

Federation    of    Independent 

has    pointed    out    that    the 

S91  billion  tax  bill  that  ap- 

1  eaded  to  the  floor  next  week 

a  $17  billion  tax  cut  for  the 

c|)rporations  of  America,  while  it 

increase  for  most  of  the  small 

eam  businesses  of  the  United 

I  think  that  is  really  remark- 

the  Democrats  are  producing 

of  a  bill,  a  big  bill  for  big  cor- 

of  America,  and  a  bill  that 

sinall  business. 

y  ray  we  understand  that  that  is 
resented  out  here  is  that  you 
first  of  all  realize  that  90  per- 
of  lAmerica's  businesses  are  not  in- 
They  are  sole  proprietor- 
they  are  partnerships.  They 
th^ir  taxes  as  individuals.  Only  10 
of  businesses  in  America  today 
rpo  rated. 
Democrats  propose  a  tax  cut 
r^orations  in  America,  but  they 
a   4-percent    increase    in    the 
individuals  in  the  income  tax 
where  most  of  these  businesses 
th^r  taxes. 
Speaker,  that  is  not  the  way  to 
economic    growth    in    this 
That  is  not  the  way  to  get 
nesses  working,  to  have  tax 
for  90  percent  of  them. 
Speaker,    what    we    need    is    a 
policy  such  as  the  President's 
with    investment   tax   allow- 
.nd  to  have  something  with  re- 
capital  gains. 
^>eaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
serious  look  at  the  flaws  of  the 
tax  proposal. 


lusii 


i  lMericans  back  to  work 

CONSTRUCTION  JOBS 


ilAZZOLI  asked  and  was  given 
to  address  the  House  for  1 
minuteland  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks 
Mr. 
sionall^ 
order 


1  lAZZOLI.    Mr.    Speaker,    occa- 

we  have   to  go  backward   in 

go  forward.  And,  sometimes 

to  study  the  past  to  get  a 

of  the  future. 

study   the   past,   in   the  mid- 
ire  will  find  that  public  works 
were  the  quickest  and  best 
put  Americans  back  to  work 
move  our  Nation  out  of  reces- 
we  went  through  a  period 
?eople    did    not   use    the    term 
works  programs."  They  talked 
i  ifrastructure,  about  public  in- 


20   years    later,    we    are    back 
ve  started  saying  that  public 
>rograms  are  the  best  way  to 
e  back  to  work. 


Today  I  testified  before  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Budget  urging  the  commit- 
tee to  institute  such  a  program.  I  in- 
troduced into  the  Record  the  February 
12  letter  I  received  from  Mayor  Jerry 
Abramson  of  Louisville  advancing  a 
program  called  Ready  To  Go  endorsed 
by  the  Nation's  mayors,  which  will  put 
Americans  to  work  quickly  in  public 
works  projects. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  $100  million 
worth  of  Ready  To  Go  projects  in  Lou- 
isville. There  is  no  better  way  to  put 
Louisvillians  and  all  Americans  back 
to  work  than  on  construction  jobs. 
H.R.  4175  introduced  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  ROE]  will  help  do 
that  trick.  Let  us  all  get  behind  that 
bill. 


HOW  MUCH  DOES  IT  COST?  WHO 
PAYS? 

(Mr.  GOSS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  GOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  con- 
gressional office,  our  motto  may  strike 
some  as  simplistic — but  it  gets  to  the 
heart  of  the  matter.  When  soliciting 
me  or  my  staff  for  support  on  proposed 
legislation,  you  can  expect  us  to  ask 
two  basic  but  critical  questions:  How 
much  does  it  cost?  And  who  pays?  If 
the  answers  don't  add  up,  the  legisla- 
tion will  not  get  my  support.  It  is  that 
simple.  No  more  big  deficit  spending 
proposals — no  more  socking  it  to  the 
American  taxpayer. 

I  don't  want  to  sound  like  the  inno- 
cent who  alwa.ys  asks  "why,"  but  in 
days  of  $400  billion  annual  deficits  and 
in  a  Congress  that  cavalierly  casts  its 
blessing  on  $375  billion  in  appropria- 
tions by  voice  vote — maybe  "why"  is 
not  such  an  innocent  question. 

I  know  many  of  my  colleagues  are  se- 
rious about  fiscal  discipline,  and  for 
them  I  have  had  reminders  made — at 
my  own  personal  cost— displaying  our 
straight  forward  message.  I  think  it  is 
about  time  we  got  back  to  budget  bal- 
ancing basics  and  reading  the  fine 
print.  "How  much  does  it  cost?  And 
who  pays?" 

The  people  we  work  for  want  to 
know. 


DEMOCRAT  TAX  PACKAGE  FAVORS 
SMALL  BUSINESS 

(Mr.  HOAGLAND  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  HOAGLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
a  statement  prepared  which  criticizes 
the  President's  budget  because  of  the 
$350  billion  deficit  he  proposes.  We 
have  an  administration  that  year  after 
year  says  it  is  in  favor  of  balanced 
budgets,  but  it  never  offers  one.  In  11 
years  of  Reagan-Bush  economics,  the 
administration  has  never  offered  a  bal- 
anced budget. 


Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  instead  address  a 
comment  that  one  of  my  colleagues 
made  about  the  provisions  of  the 
Democratic  tax  package  that  is  alleg- 
edly antismall  business. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  tell  Members 
that  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  has  adopted  a  provision,  first 
authored  by  Senator  Bumpers  and  in- 
troduced in  the  Senate  in  1987  and  here 
by  me  in  the  House  in  1989  which  tar- 
gets capital  directly  to  small  business. 
It  allows  a  capital  gains  cut  for  invest- 
ments made  directly  in  businesses  with 
gross  assets  of  $100  million  or  less  that 
are  held  for  5  years. 
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This  is  in  direct  response  to  Presi- 
dent Bush's  capital  gains  proposal,  and 
this  will  revolutionize  the  flow  of  cap- 
ital into  small  businesses  in  America. 
This  is  a  dramatic  proposal  and  would 
help  our  small  business  community 
greatly. 

BUSH'S  BUDGKT:  MORK  DEKlCrfS 

President  Bush's  fiscal  year  1993  budget 
that  came  to  Congress  last  month  contains 
some  proposals  worth  considering  to  revive 
our  faltering  economy.  But  there  is  one  glaring 
omission  in  the  President's  plan:  No  plan  to 
eliminate  the  Federal  deficit. 

The  President's  budget  proposes  a  fiscal 
year  1993  deficit  of  $352  billion.  But  this  is 
nothing  new.  The  President's  proposed  budget 
for  the  current  year  had  a  deficit  of  $281  bil- 
lion. He  has  now  revised  that  estimate  to  $399 
billion.  The  President's  proposed  budget  for 
the  last  fiscal  year  had  a  deficit  of  $63  billion. 
These  are  from  the  President  who  promised 
us  a  balanced  budget  by  fiscal  year  1993. 
This  is  from  an  administration  who  always 
campaigns  for  a  balanced  budget,  but  never 
proposes  one. 

Barry  Bosworth,  a  noted  economist  from  the 
Brookings  Institution,  testified  earlier  this 
month  before  the  Economic  Stabilization  Sub- 
committee that  the  Government  borrows  two- 
thirds  of  all  private  savings  for  current  expend- 
itures. Those  private  savings  would  otherwise 
be  used  for  investment,  which  in  turn  would  in- 
crease productivity.  America  saves  only  3  per- 
cent of  earnings  while  our  international  com- 
petitors save  10  to  15  percent.  The  Federal 
Government  leads  the  list  of  dissavers.  We 
simply  must  put  an  end  to  this  twrrowing  be- 
cause it  is  corroding  our  economy.  But  we 
must  have  leadership  from  the  administration. 
It  is  not  acceptable  to  submit  a  budget  with  a 
$350  billion  deficit. 

I  have  introduced  a  bill  to  require  the  Presi- 
dent to  propose  and  the  Congress  to  pass  a 
balanced  budget.  I  call  on  the  President  to  ex- 
ercise his  leadership  and  to  join  Congress  In 
developing  a  budget  that  ends  deficit  spend- 
ing, a  practice  that  do  in  American  households 
in  short  order. 


MR.  PRESIDENT— NO  MORE  NEW 
HAMPSHIRES 

(Mr.  GREEN  of  New  York  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 
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Mr.  GREEN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, yesterday's  primary  in  New  Hamp- 
shire proved  that  however  much  Presi- 
dent Bush  may  try,  he  never  will  be 
able  to  please  or  move  to  the  right  of 
the  far  right.  If  he  keeps  trying,  he  will 
just  see  more  New  Hampshires. 

As  a  progressive  Republican,  I  plead 
with  President  Bush  to  return  to  the 
George  Bush  who  rose  to  national 
prominence  as  a  man  concerned  with 
the  environment,  family  planning,  the 
world  population  explosion,  and  civil 
rights — the  George  Bush  who  eschewed 
voodoo  economics.  That  is  the  real 
George  Bush,  the  George  Bush  who  can 
appeal  to  the  vast  majority  of  Ameri- 
cans and  who  can  provide  our  Nation 
and  the  world  with  the  leadership  they 
need  in  the  critical  days  ahead. 


A  MESSAGE  FOR  PRESIDENT  BUSH 

(Ms.  DeLAURO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her  re- 
marks.) 

Ms.  DELAURO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
American  public  is  very  forgiving.  For 
more  than  12  years  they  have  endured 
policies  that  ignored  the  middle  class, 
gave  tax  breaks  to  the  rich,  and  have 
thrown  the  Nation  into  a  deep  reces- 
sion. 

But  yesterday  the  voters  of  New 
Hampshire  told  the  country  that  their 
patience  had  run  out.  They  sent  a 
strong  message — a  message  shared  by 
Americans  across  the  country:  They 
are  tired  of  government  that  works 
against  them,  government  that  looks 
out  for  the  rich  but  not  the  working 
middle  class,  government  that  ignores 
our  pleas  for  affordable  health  care  and 
a  fair  tax  system. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  President 
has  lost  touch  with  the  people  of  this 
country.  That  this  is  a  common  belief 
was  made  clear  by  the  votes  cast  yes- 
terday in  New  Hampshire.  Yesterday's 
voting  returns  demonstrate  that  even 
members  of  the  President's  party  are 
skeptical  of  the  course  he  has  set  to 
ease  the  burden  of  recession. 

I  hope  this  is  a  message  the  President 
will  heed.  I  hope  that  he  will  reconsider 
his  tax  proposal  that  rewards  the 
wealthy  and  again  ignores  the  middle 
class;  I  hope  he  will  reconsider  his 
health  care  plan,  that  does  nothing  to 
control  costs  or  answer  the  fears  of 
Americans  worried  about  their  ability 
to  keep  their  families  healthy;  and  I 
hope  he  will  reconsider  his  budget, 
which  looks  to  the  past  and  has  no  vi- 
sion of  the  future. 
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yesterday.  The  message  for  all  of  us  is 
that  the  economy  is  weak.  The  people 
want  us  to  act  quickly  to  strengthen  it. 
But  the  message  for  House  Democrats 
is,  "Scrap  your  misguided  tax  proposal 
and  start  over." 

The  man  who  is  today  the  Demo- 
cratic front  runner  for  President,  Paul 
Tsongas,  won  the  primary  by  running 
against  the  policies  of  House  Demo- 
crats. Listen  to  Tsongas'  position  re- 
corded on  Saturday  by  the  Washington 
Post. 

Tsongas  told  reporters  today  that  if  he 
were  President,  he  would  veto  a  House 
Democratic  proposal  that  would  give  tax 
credits  of  up  to  $400  to  most  Americans.  He 
said  the  proposal  grew  out  of  polling  data, 
not  sound  economics. 

If  that  is  where  the  Democratic  Party 
wants  to  go,  either  by  the  candidates  or  the 
Congressional  leadership,  then  leave  me 
out." 

The  front  runner  of  the  Democratic 
Party's  nomination  said. 

He  went  on  to  make  a  prediction 
about  what  his  victory  would  mean. 
"All  the  old  Democrats  who  are  into 
give  away,  give  away,  give  away, 
antibusiness,  corporate  bashing,  that 
will  end,"  said  Paul  Tsongas,  predict- 
ing what  would  happen  to  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  in  the  event  that  he  won 
the  New  Hampshire  primary. 

Really,  come  visit  us,  Mr.  Tsongas. 
You  will  find  your  enemy  is  not  George 
Bush;  it  is  the  House  Democratic  lead- 
ership. 


ANOTHER  MESSAGE  FROM  NEW 
HAMPSHIRE 

(Mr.  WEBER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  WEBER.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  were 
lots  of  messages  out  of  New  Hampshire 


THE  WHITE  HOUSE 
COMMEMORATIVE  COINS  BILL 

(Mr.  LaROCCO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  LaROCCO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
the  House  will  vote  on  H.R.  3337,  the 
White  House  commemorative  coins 
bill.  I  urge  all  Members  to  support  it. 

Title  III  of  that  bill  is  my  legislation 
to  grant  a  silver  congressional  com- 
memorative medallion  to  Desert  Storm 
veterans.  The  Desert  Storm  Medal, 
which  will  be  provided  at  no  cost  to 
taxpayers,  passed  the  House  over- 
whelmingly on  suspension  in  July. 

In  the  heat  of  this  year's  battles  up 
in  New  Hampshire  and  over  in  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  room,  it's 
easy  to  forget  that  just  a  year  ago 
today,  the  United  States  was  in  an  air 
war  in  defense  of  Kuwait.  On  February 
23,  the  ground  war  began.  On  the  27th, 
Kuwait  was  liberated. 

Last  year.  Congress  took  the  oppor- 
tunity to  thank  two  of  the  architects 
of  that  victory.  General  Powell  and 
General  Schwarzkopf,  with  special  gold 
medals.  Today,  let's  thank  the  troops. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  thank 
the  administration  for  its  support  of 
H.R.  3337.  And,  let  me  express  once 
again  my  appreciation  for  the  help  of 
the  chairman  and  ranking  Republican 
member  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Coin- 
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age.  I  urge  Members  to  vote  for  H.R. 
3337  today. 


DEFEAT  H.R.  3337 

(Mr.  McCANDLESS  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  McCANDLESS.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  we  will  vote  on  the  issue  of  coin 
redesign.  Why  would  we  want  to  take 
Monticello  off  the  nickel?  For  that 
matter,  why  take  the  Lincoln  Memo- 
rial off  the  penny;  Liberty's  torch  off 
the  dime;  and  the  American  eagle  off 
the  quarter  and  half  dollar? 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  American  people  do 
not  want  their  coins  redesigned.  If  H.R. 
3337  is  defeated,  we  can  strip  out  coin 
redesign,  added  by  the  Senate,  and  pass 
the  White  House  coin,  the  Columbus 
coin,  the  World  Cup  coin,  the  Madison 
coin,  and  the  Desert  Storm  Medal  by 
unanimous  consent. 

Mandatory  coin  redesign  should  not 
be  a  part  of  this  legislation.  If  Members 
are  opposed  to  coin  redesign,  they 
should  not  vote  against  H.R.  3337.  We 
should  reject  coin  redesign  and  then 
pass  the  commemorative  coin  pro- 
grams. But  first  we  must  defeat  3337. 


IMPORTANT  COMPONENTS  OF  A 
SENSIBLE  BUDGET 

(Mr.  SANDERS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  SANDERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Congress  is  now  beginning  to  develop 
the  budget  for  the  next  fiscal  year,  and 
it  seems  to  me  that  any  sensible  budg- 
et must  contain  at  least  three  impor- 
tant components. 

No.  1.  we  must  immediately  break 
the  unfair  and  regressive  budget  agree- 
ment of  1990.  No.  2,  now  that  the  cold 
war  is  over,  we  must  reduce  military 
spending  by  at  least  50  percent  over  the 
next  5  years.  And  No.  3,  and  most  im- 
portantly, we  must  use  those  hundreds 
and  hundreds  of  billions  of  dollars  in 
savings  to  reinvest  in  the  United 
States  of  America  so  that  finally  we 
can  begin  to  address  the  enormous  eco- 
nomic problems  facing  this  country 
which  have  been  ignored  for  so  many 
years. 

The  Soviet  Union  is  no  longer  our 
enemy.  The  Warsaw  Pact  is  no  longer 
our  enemy.  They  do  not  exist.  But  hun- 
ger, 9  million  Americans  who  are  un- 
employed, a  decline  in  our  educational 
system,  20  percent  of  our  kids  living  in 
poverty,  a  decline  in  our  standard  of 
living,  those  are  our  enemies. 

We  now  have  a  historic  opportunity 
to  deal  with  these  issues  during  this 
budget  session.  Let  us  do  it. 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE  VOTERS  REJECT 
LIBERAL  ECONOMICS 
(Mr.  STEARNS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
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and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 


all,  70  percent  of  New  Hamp- 
voters  can't  be  wrong. 


D  1430 

HUM^  RIGHTS  IN  THE  NORTH  OF 
IRELAND 

(Mr.  ENGEL  asked  and  was.  given 
permis  >ion  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minut<  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks ) 

Mr 
gentle 


;NGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  the 
1  lan    from    Massachusetts    [Mr. 
and  I  are  introducing  a  reso- 
which    addresses    the    human 
situation   in   British-controlled 
Ireland.  Senator  Dodd  is  plan- 
sponsor  a  similar  resolution  in 
body.  The  international  corn- 
has  become  increasingly  criti- 
British  policy  in  what  is  com- 
referred  to  as  Northern  Ireland 
idfenced  by  recent  reports  from  the 
Helsinki    Committee,    Am- 
nternational,  and  the  Helsinki 
Committee. 

originally  intended  to  speak  in 

terms  about  human  rights  in 

of    Ireland.     However,     I 

this  morning  that  Joe  Doherty 

betn  deported  to  Britain.  His  long 

}  in  the  American  court  sys- 

finally  over,  not  because  he  lost 

on  its  merits,  but  because  the 


n)rth 


Reagan  and  Bush  administrations  re- 
fused to  allow  him  a  political  asylum 
hearing.  They  would  not  allow  him  a 
hearing  because  they  were  convinced 
that  he  would  win  and  by  winning 
would  highlight  the  appalling  human 
rights  policy  in  the  north  of  Ireland 
and  American  complicity  in  that  pol- 
icy. 

When  it  comes  to  Ireland,  American 
policy  is  made  in  London,  not  at  the 
State  Department.  I  think  this  is 
shameful  and  disgraceful.  The  British 
Government  refuses  to  admit  that  its 
rule  in  the  north  of  Ireland  is  based  on 
repression  and  refuses  to  admit  that 
there  are  persons  who  legitimately  fear 
for  their  lives  if  they  are  forced  to  re- 
turn to  the  six  counties. 

My  resolution  focuses  on  British 
human  rights  violations  in  the  north  of 
Ireland.  In  honor  of  Joe  Doherty's  long 
struggle  here  in  the  United  States,  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
measure. 


DEMOCRAT  TAX  BILL  PATENTLY 
UNFAIR 

(Mr.  SCHULZE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  SCHULZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  tax 
bill  emanating  from  the  Democrat  cau- 
cus is  patently  unfair  to  millions  of 
Americans  who  operate  and  own  small 
businesses.  While  you  grant  a 
multibillion  dollar  tax  break  to  the 
largest  10  percent  of  U.S.  corporations, 
you  stick  it  to  the  little  guy.  You  hang 
American  small  business,  the  backbone 
of  our  economy,  out  to  dry  with  a  huge 
tax  increase. 

Let  us  not  forget  that  over  90  percent 
of  businesses  in  America  are  unincor- 
porated. Your  bill  increases  taxes  for 
the  vast  majority  of  America's  small 
businesses  which  pay  at  individual  tax 
rates. 

As  a  former  small  business  owner,  I 
find  it  hard  to  believe  at  this  critical 
juncture  in  our  economic  future,  that 
the  Democrat  caucus  could  come  up 
with  a  bill  that  would  slam  American 
small  business  and  cost  jobs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  your  bill  has  over  a 
dozen  tax  increases  in  it.  Rather  than 
an  economic  stimulus,  it  penalizes  the 
fruits  of  free  enterprise.  On  top  of  this, 
it  violates  the  budget  agreement  and 
increases  the  budget  deficit. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  reject  the 
failed  Carter-esque  policies  of  punish- 
ing American  small  business  with  high- 
er taxes. 


PRESIDENT  SHAKEN  BY  NEW 
HAMPSHIRE  VOTE 

(Mr.  FAZIO  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  voters 
of  New  Hampshire  in  1  day  did  what  a 


year  of  prodding  and  pushing  could  not: 
Convince  the  President  to  believe  that 
the  recession  was  real,  families  are 
truly  suffering,  and  big  changes  are  in 
the  cards.  New  Hampshire  voters  have 
tagged  the  President  in  a  way  that  no 
economic  indicator,  no  unemployment 
figure,  or  blue  chip  forecaster  could 
ever  do. 

No  amount  of  pride  doctoring  or  ex- 
pectation lowering  will  change  the  fact 
that  this  President  has  rightfully  been 
shaken  to  the  core  by  the  outcome  of 
yesterday's  vote  in  New  Hampshire, 
and  the  man  who  shook  him  the  most 
was  Pat  Buchanan,  who  made  the 
President's  bait  and  switch  on  middle- 
class  tax  relief  his  most  cutting  issue. 
Pat  understands  the  middle  class  are  in 
a  squeeze.  He  understands  it  even  if  the 
man  he  calls  King  George  does  not. 


THE  LATE  HONORABLE  JOE 
FISHER 

(Mr.  WOLF  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  regret  to 
inform  the  House  that  our  former  col- 
league—Joe Fisher — has  passed  away. 
Joe  died  of  cancer  at  his  home  in  Ar- 
lington, VA.  His  death  is  a  tremendous 
loss  to  all  of  us  here  and  to  the  State 
of  Virginia. 

Joe  served  in  Congress  from  1974  to 
1980  as  the  Representative  of  Virginia's 
10th  Congressional  District.  He  also 
served  on  the  Arlington  County  Board, 
the  Arlington  Planning  Commission, 
the  Northern  Virginia  Transportation 
Commission,  the  Northern  Virginia  Re- 
gional Planning  Authority,  the  Wash- 
ington Metropolitan  Council  of  Govern- 
ments, and  numerous  other  govern- 
ment, civic,  and  charitable  organiza- 
tions. 

In  addition  to  his  public  service,  Joe 
Fisher  was  an  amateur  boxer;  he  en- 
joyed white  water  canoeing;  he  was  ac- 
tive in  the  Unitarian  Church;  and  he 
was  a  devoted  husband  and  father. 

I  extend  my  deepest  sympathies  and 
condolences  to  Joe's  wife,  Peggy,  their 
seven  children,  and  the  entire  family. 

For  information  about  funeral  ar- 
rangements, please  contact  my  office. 


DAVID  DUKE'S  MESSAGE  ALIVE  IN 
PAT  BUCHANAN 

(Mr.  SCHUMER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  air- 
waves today  are  loaded  with  pundits 
expressing  shock  and  surprise  at  Pat 
Buchanan's  formidable  showing  in  New 
Hampshire,  but  they  should  not  be  sur- 
prised at  all.  The  people  of  New  Hamp- 
shire were  frustrated,  and  Pat  Bu- 
chanan reaped  the  bitter  harvest.  He 
got  a  free  ride  there. 


President  Bush  refused  to  lay  a  glove 
on  Buchanan  about  his  ugly  20-year 
track  record  of  unrelenting  race-bait- 
ing, anti-Semitism  and  rightwing  poli- 
tics. Buchanan  is  the  man  who  beamed 
when  presented  with  an  AR-15  assault 
weapon  by  the  extremist  gun  owners  of 
America,  and  yet  the  President  refused 
to  repudiate  him. 

The  question  is  why?  Why  did  not  the 
President  call  Buchanan  to  task  on  his 
extremist  record?  Was  he  scared  at 
alienating  the  rightwing  of  the  Repub- 
lican Party? 

David  Duke  is  not  in  most  of  the  Re- 
publican primaries  from  here  on  out, 
but  his  message  is.  It  is  being  carried 
in  large  part  by  Pat  Buchanan. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Pat  Buchanan  rep- 
resents more  of  a  danger  than  David 
Duke  because  he  has  risen  through  the 
establishment  of  the  Republican  Party. 

But  he  must  be  seen  and  repudiated 
for  what  he  is:  A  provocateur  who  is  to 
be  feared  and  not  embraced. 


CONGRATULATIONS  BONNIE  BLAIR 

(Mr.  EWING  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  EWING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
take  a  moment  on  a  lighter  more  pleas- 
ant subject  than  the  economy  to  con- 
gratulate someone  who  all  of  us  from 
central  Illinois  are  very  proud  of— 
Bonnie  Blair.  On  Friday,  Bonnie  won 
her  second  gold  medal  in  the  1992  win- 
ter Olympics.  This  came  on  top  of  her 
extraordinary  gold  medal  victory  in 
the  500-meter  race  earlier  in  the  week, 
making  her  the  first  woman  to  win  the 
medal  in  two  consecutive  Olympic 
competitions,  and  the  best  female 
speedskater  America  has  ever  sent  to 
the  Olympics. 

Bonnie,  who  grew  up  in  the  all-Amer- 
ican  city  of  Champaign,  IL,  has  shown 
the  world  those  great  midwestern  val- 
ues of  hard  work,  determination,  sac- 
rifice, and  a  commitment  to  being  the 
very  best  she  can  be.  Bonnie  has 
worked  long  and  hard  to  be  the  great- 
est speedskater,  and  she  has  certainly 
achieved  that  goal.  To  Bonnie  and  her 
family,  all  the  sacrifices  over  the  years 
must  now  seem  well  worth  it. 

Those  of  us  who  are  Bonnie's  friends 
and  neighbors  in  central  Illinois  are 
very,  very  proud  of  her.  Bonnie  has  lift- 
ed our  spirits  and  brought  us  closer  to- 
gether as  we  cheered  her  on  in 
Albertville.  We  as  a  community  had  a 
lump  in  our  thi'oat  and  a  tear  in  our 
eye  as  Bonnie  crossed  the  finish  line, 
the  greatest  lady  skater  in  American 
history. 

Bonnie,  you  are  a  heroine  to  all 
Americans.  Congratulations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  an  article 
from  the  Champaign  News-Gazette  con- 
cerning Bonnie's  performance,  as  fol- 
lows: 


[Prom  Champaign  (IL)  News-Gazette,  Feb. 

11,  1992] 

Blair's  500  Performance  Won't  Be  Easy  To 

Forget 

(By  Dave  Anderson) 

Albertville,  France.— Every  four  years 
they  move  in  and  out  of  the  American  sports 
consciousness  as  quickly  as  they  move  on 
their  long  blades.  Their  celebrity  is  usually 
measured  in  their  time  on  the  ice. 

Even  when  Eric  Heiden  flashed  through 
Lake  Placid  in  1980  with  a  record  five  gold 
medals,  he  soon  seemed  to  vanish. 

They  are  speedskaters,  and  even  if  one 
wins  an  Olympic  gold  medal,  the  face  might 
be  familiar  but  the  name  is  not,  as  the  1988 
women's  500-meter  Olympic  gold  medalist 
discovered  not  long  after  returning  from  Cal- 
gary, Alberta. 

"I  know  you,"  a  New  York  cop  told  her,  "I 
know  you." 

"I'm  the  speedskater,"  she  replied, 
"Bonnie  Blair." 

"That's  it,"  the  cop  said.  "You're  the 
speedskater." 

The  speedskater  from  Champaign  is  27 
now.  But  with  her  cute  face  that  appears  to 
have  been  drawn  by  a  Disney  artist,  Bonnie 
Blair  looks  as  if  she  is  still  a  teen-ager.  Her 
high-pitched  voice  always  seems  to  be  on  the 
verge  of  cracking.  Before  every  race  she  has 
a  peanut  butter  and  jelly  sandwich  and  a 
back  rub. 

But  now  Bonnie  Blair  is  more  than  just  the 
speedskater.  She's  the  best  female 
speedskater  the  United  States  has  ever  pro- 
duced. 

By  winning  another  500  gold  medal  Mon- 
day, she  created  a  historic  women's  double  in 
what  is  primarily  a  European  sport:  the  first 
to  win  the  500  in  successive  Winter  Olympics 
and  the  first  American  to  win  two  gold  med- 
als. 

Only  three  other  American  women  have 
won  speedskating  gold  medals— Anne 
Henning  in  the  500  and  Dianne  Holum  in  the 
1,500,  in  1972.  and  Sheila  Young  in  the  500,  in 
1976. 

In  those  years,  American  speedskaters 
stopped  competing  at  a  younger  age  because 
there  was  no  financial  future  in  It.  But  under 
Olympic  rules  now  there's  commercial 
money  out  there. 

As  she  swooped  around  the  outdoor  oval  in 
40.33  seconds,  Blair  wore  Oakley  sunglasses, 
to  keep,  she  explained  later,  her  eyes  from 
watering  once  she  glides  onto  the  ice.  She 
also  has  contracts  with  Visa,  Xerox,  Evian, 
Chrysler,  Kraft  and  Mizuno  that  added  to  the 
burden  of  trying  to  be  the  first  women's 
Olympic  500  champion  to  repeat. 

"That's  what  I  wanted  to  do  more  than 
anything,"  she  said. 

As  the  world  record-holder  in  the  500,  Blair 
was  considered  a  lock.  Her  teammate,  Dan 
Jansen,  had  even  said,  "after  Bonnie  wins 
.  .  ."  And  before  Monday's  race,  U.S.  coach 
Peter  Mueller,  the  1976  gold  medalist  in  the 
men's  1,000,  had  only  a  few  words  of  advice 
for  her. 

"I  just  told  her,  'Be  yourself,  be  Bonnie 
Blair  out  there,'"  Mueller  said.  "The  only 
way  she  could  lose  the  race  was  to  beat  her- 
self." 

And  when  Blair  burst  the  first  100  meters 
in  10.71  seconds,  the  best  of  any  of  the  other 
33  skaters,  Mueller  thought  the  gold  was 
hers. 

"We  had  worked  on  that;  she  had  done  a 
lot  of  sprints  with  Dan  Jansen,  Nick 
Thomets  and  David' Besteman."  he  said,  re- 
ferring to  three  members  of  the  men's  team. 

".  .  .  And  when  she  gets  into  this  kind  of 
condition,  nobody  can  beat  her." 


Not  In  the  500.  And  maybe  not  In  Friday's 
1,000,  in  which  she  won  a  bronze  medal  four 
years  ago.  She  also  has  a  shot  in  the  1,500  on 
Wednesday. 

"She  has  a  chance  to  be  the  greatest 
woman  skater  in  history,"  Mueller  said. 
"Lydia  Skobllkova  won  six  Olympic  gold 
medals,  but  Bonnie's  got  a  shot  at  that." 

Skobllkova  won  two  golds  in  1960  and  four 
golds  in  1964  while  representing  the  Soviet 
Union.  But  if  Blair  were  to  add  another  gold 
medal  or  two  here  and  two  or  three  more  in 
1994  at  Lillehammer,  Norway,  she  would  ap- 
proach that  record  total,  if  not  surpass  it. 

"I  don't  know  about  Lillehammer  yet," 
Blair  said.  "I  want  to  wait  until  the  end  of 
the  season  before  I  decide." 

But  with  the  next  Winter  Olympics  only 
two  years  away  instead  of  the  usual  four, 
Blair  also  would  have  an  opportunity  to  re- 
turn to  the  American  sports  consciousness 
that  much  sooner.  Next  time  that  New  York 
cop  might  even  remember  her  name. 


REMOVAL  OF  NAME  OF  MEMBER 
AS  COSPONSOR  OF  HOUSE  RESO- 
LUTION 194 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  my  name 
removed  as  a  cosponsor  of  House  Reso- 
lution 194. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
McNuLTY).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DEMOCRATS,  AMERICA  DOES  NOT 
TRUST  YOU  WITH  THE  ECONOMY 

(Mr.  RKKJS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  RIGGS.  Mr.  President,  former 
Senator  Paul  Tsongas,  the  clear  winner 
in  yesterday's  Democrat  primary  in 
New  Hampshire,  said  it  best:  "Demo- 
crats, America  does  not  trust  us  with 
the  economy,  and  that  is  the  hard 
truth." 

Mr.  Tsongas  won  the  Democrat  pri- 
mary with  34  percent  of  the  vote. 
George  Bush,  our  President,  won  the 
Republican  primary  with  58  percent  of 
the  vote.  Both  have  probusiness  phi- 
losophies. 

The  New  Hampshire  primary  tells  us 
one  thing,  despite  all  of  the  rhetoric  we 
hear  coming  from  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle  today:  The  American  people  want 
jobs  and  real  economic  incentives  for 
home  ownership,  investment  and  sav- 
ings, not  class  warfare.  But  the  Demo- 
crats, with  the  notable  exception  of 
Paul  Tsongas,  promised  more  sock-the- 
rich  philosophy  and  less  create  more 
jobs  policy. 

Mr.  Tsongas  is  right  when  he  says  the 
American  people  do  not  trust  the 
Democrats  when  it  comes  to  the  econ- 
omy, but  the  American  people  are  ab- 
solutely correct  in  their  distrust.  The 
Democrats  will  not  deliver  more  jobs, 
only  more  rhetoric,  as  we  will  see  next 
week  on  this  floor  as  we  take  up  the 
tax  bill.  And  sorry,  Mr.  Tsongas.  your 
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in   this  House  is  not  about  to 

change- 

the  Republican  Party  will  de- 
more  jobs.  Only  the  Republican 
can  be  trusted  with  the  econ- 
and  only  the  Republican  Party, 
consifttently,  has  the  interest  of  Amer- 
!  mall  business  at  heart.  Mr.  Tson- 
k  lows  it,  and  in  their  hearts  so  do 
A  Tierican  people. 
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VUCANOVICH  asked  and  was 
permission  to  address  the  House 
fninute  and  to  revise  and  extend 

VUCANOVICH.   Mr.   Speaker,  I 
strong  support  of  H.R.  355  and 
thank  Chairman  Miller  for  his 
to  bring  relief  to  the  drought- 
Western  States.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
aware  of  the  devastating  impact 
recent  heavy  rains  in  southern 
fci-nia  and  lesser  amounts  in  south- 
Nevada.   But  what  is  less  appre- 
is  that  the  snowpack  feeding  the 
reservoirs  in  northern  Califor- 
Nevada  is  still  far  below  its 
water  content, 
mportant  provision  of  this  bill  is 
technical    assistance   section   au- 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
a    precipitation    manage- 
technology  transfer  program  to 
ahleviate  problems  caused  by  long- 
Irought  in  the  West.  Mr.  Speaker, 
a  fiscally  responsible  measure 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  because 
and  local  interests  will  share  the 
of  conducting  the  studies  nec- 
to  quantify  the  effects  of  weath- 
mofiification  technology.  If  the  stud- 
prf  ve  that  stream  flows  can  be  aug- 
by  this  technology,  it  will  be 
to  non-Federal  interests  for 


leed  this  type  of  applied  science 
benefit  of  our  thirsty  munici- 
and  for  our  irrigation  farmers. 

grateful  that  Chairman  Miller 

rf.nking  Republican  member,  Jim 

of  Utah,  have  seen  fit  to  in- 

the   authorization    for    the    Bu- 

participation  in  this  bill. 


INTR(  (DUCTION  OF  LEGISLATION 
GIV  NG  INDIVIDUALS  AND  FAMI- 
LIE  5  INCENTIVE  TO  SAVE  AND 
INV  SST 


JOHNSON  of  Texas  asked  and 
ven  permission  to  address  the 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
his  remarks.) 

JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Ar  lericans  are  saving  almost  50  per- 

*ss  than  we  did  in  1975.  Who  can 
us?  Savings  are  overtaxed,  divi- 

are  overtaxed,  almost  everything 

Is  overtaxed, 
has  to  stop. 


Today,  I  introduced  legislation  which 
will  give  individuals  and  families  the 
incentive  to  save  and  invest  again. 
This  bill  will  allow  taxpayers  to  deduct 
up  to  $5,000  of  interest  and  dividends 
from  their  gross  income. 

This  proposal  would  benefit  more 
than  82  percent  of  all  taxpayers.  That 
is  over  93  million  Americans. 

A  tax  deduction  on  interest  and  divi- 
dends will  have  an  immediate  impact 
on  our  economy.  It  will  put  more  cap- 
ital into  our  banks,  create  new  jobs, 
and  spur  long-term  economic  growth. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  give  Americans  a 
tax  policy  that  makes  sense — one  that 
puts  money  back  where  it  belongs,  in 
the  hands  of  the  American  people. 
Let's  go  America. 


REMOVAL  OF  NAME  OF  MEMBER 
OF  COSPONSOR  OF  H.R.  33 

Mr.  SANTORUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  name  be 
removed  from  the  list  of  cosponsors  of 
H.R.  33. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
McNuLTY).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THIS  IS  NOT  ECONOMIC  RECOVERY 

(Mr.  SANTORUM  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SANTORUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
stand  here  in  disgust  and  anger,  and 
that  disgust  and  anger  is  what  I  felt 
from  my  constituents  in  Moon  and 
Marshall  townships  over  the  weekend 
when  I  had  my  town  meetings. 

They  are  disgusted  and  angry  with  a 
Congress  that  is  mismanaged  and  cor- 
rupt as  a  result  of  the  uncovering  of 
the  House  Post  Office  scandal  and,  of 
course,  we  have  our  kiting  of  checks  in 
the  House  bank,  and,  of  course,  we 
have  our  restaurant  scandal.  They  are 
upset  with  these  things,  but  at  the 
same  time  they  consider  this  sort  of  an 
insider  folly,  that  this  place  is  just 
poorly  mismanaged.  They  can  get 
angry  about  it,  but  I  tell  you  what  they 
are  really  angry  about,  they  are  angry 
about  the  mismanagement  of  this  in- 
stitution by  the  leaders  of  this  institu- 
tion, of  not  coming  to  grips  with  the 
problems  facing  this  country.  They  are 
not  coming  to  grips. 

They  come  to  the  floor  with  a  pro- 
posal that  their  own  leading  candidate 
from  their  party  says  he  would  veto 
that  gives  60  cents  a  day  to  Americans, 
and  this  is  an  economic  recovery  plan; 
this,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  a  joke.  This  is  not 
economic  recovery.  This  is  the  wide- 
eyed  waiting  for  the  economy  to  dete- 
riorate even  more. 

Why?  Because  they  want  to  elect  a 
President  over  there.  That  is  exactly 
what  is  going  on  here,  ladies  and  gen- 


tlemen. It  is  a  reason  to  be  disgusted. 
It  is  a  reason  to  be  angry,  and  it  is  a 
reason  to  change  this  institution. 
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CAPITAL  GAINS  TAX  REDUCTION 

(Mr.  CAMPBELL  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  CAMPBELL  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  when  the  good-minded  people 
of  New  Hampshire  voted  in  the  pri- 
mary, Republicans  chose  George  Bush, 
and  Democrats  chose  Paul  Tsongas. 
This  is  a  clear  referendum  for  eco- 
nomic growth  policies,  and  I  would  like 
to  point  out  today,  for  a  cut  in  the  cap- 
ital gains  tax.  Capital  gains  tax  reduc- 
tion is  front  and  center  in  President 
Bush's  economic  platform,  and  so  it  is 
for  Paul  Tsongas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  people  of  New 
Hampshire — Democrats  and  Repub- 
licans—know that  if  the  United  States 
is  to  compete  successfully  in  world 
markets  into  the  21st  century,  the  cap- 
ital gains  tax  rate  must  come  down. 

Capital  gains  are  taxed  at  a  peak 
marginal  rate  of  28  percent.  Such  a 
high  rate  serves  as  a  strong  disincen- 
tive for  investment;  people  are  more 
likely  to  use  their  disposable  income 
for  consumption— or  investment  over- 
seas. 

There  once  was  a  day  when  there  was 
only  one  place  in  the  world  where  risk 
would  be  rewarded — the  United  States. 
That  is  no  longer  true.  If  you  have  a 
good  idea  and  you  would  like  to  see  it 
developed,  take  it  to  West  Germany, 
and  your  capital  gains  will  be  taxed  at 
zero  percent.  Take  it  to  Japan,  and 
your  capital  gains  will  be  taxed  at  5 
percent.  Or  keep  it  in  America,  and  if 
you  are  successful,  you  will  be  re- 
warded with  a  28-percent  marginal  tax 
rate. 

Those  who  would  distort  this  issue — 
I  can  only  think  for  political  benefit — 
have  argued  that  a  capital  gains  cut  is 
nothing  more  than  robbing  from  the 
poor  to  give  to  the  rich.  Nothing  could 
be  further  from  the  truth.  One  cannot 
deny  that  this  will  indeed  help  wealthy 
individuals  who  have  money  invested. 
But  this  help  does  not  come  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  poor. 

Indeed,  I  believe  that  most  of  my  col- 
leagues who  favor  of  a  cut  in  the  cap- 
ital gains  tax  would  strongly  oppose 
any  measure  that  would  take  money 
from  the  person  struggling  to  put  food 
on  the  table  and  give  it  to  the  wealthi- 
est sector  in  the  country.  But  the  evi- 
dence shows  that  a  cut  in  the  capital 
gains  tax  will  not  take  from  the  poor; 
rather  it  will  help  all  Americans  by 
spurring  the  economy  and  keeping 
many  jobs  in  America. 

The  American  economy  needs  a 
boost,  and  a  cut  in  the  capital  gains 
tax  is  a  good  place  to  start.  I  thank  the 
voters  of  New  Hampshire  for  putting 
aside    the   politics   of   distortion   and 


demagoguery  and  endorsing  this  much 
needed  measure  for  job  creation  and 
international  competitiveness. 


PARLIAMENTARY  INQUIRY 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman will  state  his  parliamentary  in- 
quiry. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  a 
Member  has  reason  to  believe  that  the 
Chair  has  made  an  inaccurate  ruling, 
and  if,  further,  that  Member  has  reason 
to  believe  that  that  inaccurate  ruling 
was  further  made  problematic  by  the 
addition  of  words  to  the  Record  spoken 
by  the  Chair  or  the  deletion  of  words  in 
the  Record  spoken  by  the  Chair,  what 
is  the  recourse  of  action  available  to 
the  Member  to  bring  about  the  appro- 
priate correction? 

The  SPJJAKER  pro  tempore.  Would 
the  Member  discuss  the  nature  of  the 
concern  with  thg  Chair  so  that  he  can 
further  understand  the  concern? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  will  be  glad  to,  Mr. 
Speaker.  On  Wednesday,  February  5, 
the  Chair  was  asked  to  rule  on  the 
matter  of  the  rule  on  the  task  force 
concerning  the  holding  of  hostages  by 
Iran  in  1980. 

At  that  time,  this  Member  suggested 
that  the  Chair  had  ruled  inaccurately 
by  suggesting  that  this  matter  did  not 
apply,  because  we  were  dealing  with  a 
subunit  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

When  I  go  back  and  find  the  Record, 
I  discover  that  that  is  precisely  what 
the  Chair  ruled.  I  at  that  point  chal- 
lenged the  ruling  of  the  Chair.  We  had 
a  vote.  The  Chair  was  upheld  despite 
the  fact  that  the  ruling  is  inaccurate. 

Later  on,  in  raising  questions  about 
that,  the  Chair  then  made  a  number  of 
statements  to  clarify  its  position. 
When  I  put  the  Record  of  the  House, 
the  written  Record  of  the  House, 
against  the  tapes  of  that  day,  I  find 
that  words  were  added  to  the  Chair's 
message.  I  also  find  that  things  were 
deleted  from  what  the  Chair  actually 
said  in  the  course  of  clarifying  its  deci- 
sion. 

My  question  is:  Given  the  nature  of 
the  fact  that  there  was  a  ruling  that  I 
believe  may  have  substantial  prece- 
dents to  it,  as  far  as  I  know  it  was  the 
first  ruling  of  its  kind,  I  believe  that  it 
was  done  inaccurately,  I  would  now 
like  to  figure  out  how  it  is  we  can  go 
about  correcting  both  the  ruling  of  the 
Chair  and  the  fact  that  the  Record  has 
been  changed  with  regard  to  the  words 
of  the  Chair. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  would  remind  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  that  the  ruling  of 
the  Chair  that  day  was  sustained  by  a 
vote,  and  that  the  Chair  subsequently 
has  the  right  to  clarify  his  ruling. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  have  a  further  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  And  it 
did  not  change  the  thrust  of  the  ruling. 

Mr.  WALKER.  In  clarifying  its  rul- 
ing, does  not  the  Chair  have  an  obliga- 
tion to  the  House  to  accurately  reflect 
his  ruling  in  the  presentation  to  the 
House  and  not  then  modify  that  state- 
ment later  on  by  both  adding  words 
and  deleting  words  from  the  Chair's 
statement  as  the  official  Record  ap- 
pears? 

D  1450 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  believes  that  the  gentleman  who 
was  occupying  the  Chair  that  day  accu- 
rately reflected  his  views  when  he  re- 
sponded to  the  statement  of  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  a  further  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman will  state  his  parliamentary  in- 
quiry. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Well,  if  that  is  the 
case,  then  why  does  the  permanent 
Record  of  the  House  as  reflected  on 
the  videotape  differ  with  the  Record 
reflected  in  the  printed  Record  of  the 
House? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Because 
the  gentleman  was  attempting  to  clar- 
ify his  ruling  as  a  result  of  the  inquiry 
from  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylva- 
nia. 

Mr.  WALKER.  So  a  further  par- 
liamentary inquiry,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman will  state  it. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Even  in  matters  then 
where  precedent  is  being  set,  we  can 
have  the  person  who  occupies  the  Chair 
modify  their  words  in  the  Record  and 
thereby  change,  in  my  opinion,  the  in- 
tent of  the  ruling. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
changing  the  ruling,  the  Chair  may  do 
that. 

Mr.  WALKER.  A  further  parliamen- 
tary inquiry,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman will  state  it. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Is  it  not  true  that 
Members  are  not  granted  that  right,  so 
therefore  that  is  a  special  right  that 
has  now  been  created  for  the  Chair. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Mem- 
bers have  the  right  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  continuously. 

Mr.  WALKER.  A  further  parliamen- 
tary inquiry,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman will  state  it. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Under  recent  rulings. 
Members  have  been  admonished  very 
clearly  that  they  are  not  to  change  in 
any  way  the  substantive  value  of  what 
they  say  in  those  revisions  and  exten- 
sions. In  my  opinion,  the  Chair  has 
done  that  here. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  To  the 
best  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Chair,  the 
person  who  was  in  the  Chair  on  that 
day  did  not  change  the  substance  of  his 
ruling. 


Mr.  WALKER.  Well,  by  eliminating 
certain  words,  I  would  say  to  the  Chair 
that  he  has,  because  he  refers  to  an  en- 
tity which  would  in  fact  then  clarify 
the  fact  that  his  original  ruling  was 
wrong. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  is  entitled 
to  his  opinion. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Well,  I  thank  the 
Chair  for  that.  At  least  that  has  not 
been  taken  away  from  me. 


RESCISSION  AND  DEFERRALS  OF 
BUDGET  AUTHORITY  MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO.  102- 
193) 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  House  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United 
States;  which  was  read  and,  together 
with  the  accompanying  jjapers,  without 
objection,  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  and  ordered  to  be 
printed: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  the  Congressional 
Budget  and  Impoundment  Control  Act 
of  1974,  I  herewith  report  one  rescission 
proposal,  totaling  $16.7  million,  one  re- 
vised deferral,  and  one  new  deferral  of 
budget  authority.  Including  the  revised 
and  the  new  deferrals,  funds  withheld 
in  fiscal  year  1992  now  total  S5.6  billion. 

The  proposed  rescission  affects  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment. The  deferrals  affect  the 
Agency  for  International  Development 
and  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  details  of  the  proposed  rescission 
and  deferrals  are  contained  in  the  at- 
tached report. 

George  Bush. 

The  White  House,  February  19, 1992. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER 
PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  clause  5,  rule  I,  the  Chair  will 
now  put  the  question  on  each  motion 
on  which  further  proceedings  were 
postponed  on  Tuesday,  February  18, 
1992,  in  the  order  in  which  that  motion 
was  entertained. 

Votes  will  be  taken  in  the  following 
order: 

S.  606,  by  the  yeas  and  nays; 

H.R.  543,  by  the  yeas  and  nays;  and 

H.R.  3337,  by  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  Chair  will  reduce  to  5  minutes 
the  time  for  any  electronic  votes  after 
the  first  such  vote  in  this  series. 


ALLEGHENY  WILD  AND  SCENIC 
RIVER  DESIGNATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  un- 
finished business  is  the  question  of  sus- 
pending the  rules  and  passing  the  Sen- 
ate bill,  S.  606,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bill. 
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SPEAKER    Dro    tempore.    The 

Mfume 

Rahall 

Spence 
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quest 

on  Is 

on  the  motion  offered  by 

Michel 
Miller  (CA) 

Rams  tad 
Rangel 

Sprat  t 
Staggers 

PRO  TEMPORE 

the  ( 

entlenian   from   Minnesota    [Mr. 

Miller  (OH) 

Ravenel 

Sullings 

The    SPEAKER    pro 

tempore    (Mr. 

VENT< 

]    that   the   House 

suspend    the 

Miller  (WA) 

Reed 

Stark 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

MCNULTY). 

Pursuant  to 

the  provisions 

rules 

md  pass  the  Senate  bill,  S.  606,  as 

Mlneta 
Mink 

Regula 
Rhodes 

of  clause  5, 

rule  I,  the  Chair  announces             1 

amen 

ied.  on  which  the  yeas  and  nays 

Molinari 

Richardson 

Studds 

that  he  will  reduce  to  a 

minimum  of  5             1 

are  oi 

lered. 

MoUohan 

Ridge 

Sundquist 

minutes    the    period    of 

time    within             1 

The 

vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 

Montgomery 
Moodj- 

Rlggs 
Rinaldo 

Swett 
Swift 

which  a  vote  by  electronic  device  may 

vice, 

ind  there  were— yeas  409,  nays  3, 

Moorhead 

Rltler 

Synar 

be  taken  on  each  additional  motion  to 

not  v( 

ting  22,  as  follows: 

Moran 

Roberts 

Tallon 

suspend  the  rules  on  which  the  Chair 

[Roll  No.  14) 

Morella 
Morrison 

Roe 

Roemer 

Tanner 
Tauzin 

has  postponed  further  proceedings. 

YEAS-^09 

Murphy 
Murtha 

Rogers 
Rohrabacher 

Taylor  (MS) 
Taylor  (NC) 

- 

Ab6fcn) 

ible 

Derrick 

Horn 

Myers 

Ros-Lehtinen 

Thomas  (CA) 

MANZANAR  NATIONAL  HISTORIC                1 

Akxanl 

I 

Dickinson 

Horton 

Nagle 

Rose 

Thomas  (GA) 

SITE 

1 

AlUrd 

Dicks 

Houghton 

Natcher 

Rostenkowski 

Thomas  (WY) 

Allen 

Andeno 

Andrew! 

1 

(ME) 

DinceU 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Neal  (MA) 
Neal(NC) 
Nichols 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rowland 

Thornton 

Torres 

Torricelli 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  un-            1 
finished  business  is  the  (juestion  of  sus-             1 

Andrew! 

(NJ) 

Dooley 

Hughes 

Nowak 

Roybal 

Towns 

pending  the  rules  and  concurring  in  the             | 

Andrew! 

(TX) 

Doollttle 

Hunter 

Nussle 

Russo 

Traficant 

Senate  amendments  to 

the  bill,  H.R.             1 

Annunz: 

» 

Dorgan  (ND) 

Hutto 

Oakar 

Sabo 

Traxler 

543 
The  Clerl 

Anthon: 
Applega 

e 

Doman  (CA) 
Downey 

Hyde 
Tnhnfe 

Oberstar 
Obey 

Sanders 
Sangmeister 

Unsoeld 
Upton 

c  read  the  title  of  the  bill.                 1 

Archer 

Duncan 

Ireland 

Olln 

Santorum 

Valentine 

The    SPEAKER    pro 

tempore.    The            1 

Armey 

Dorbln 

Jacobs 

Olver 

Sarpalius 

Vander  Ja«t 

question  i£ 

on  the  motion  offered  by             1 

Aapln 
Atkins 

Dwyer 
Early 

James 
Jefferson 

Ortiz 
Orton 

Sawyer 
Saxton 

Vento 
Visclosky 

the    gentleman    from    Minnesota    [Mr.             1 

AaColo 

Eckart 

Jenkins 

Owens  (NY) 

Schaefer 

Volkmer 

Vento]    that    the   House   suspend   the            1 

Edwards  (CA) 

Johnson  (CT) 

Owens  (UT) 

Scheuer 

Vucanovich 

rules  and  concur  in  the  Senate  amend-             1 

Baker 

Edwards  (OK) 

Johnson  (SD) 

Oxley 

Schroeder 

Walker 

ments  to  t-hp  iii"    h  r 

543    on  which             1 

BaUenfi 

r 

Edwards  (TX) 

Johnson  (TX) 

Packard 

Schulze 

Walsh 

4  ^^^^  ^4  V^J             V\^             ^,  ---- 

' 
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BMBWd 

Emerson 

Johnston 

Pallone 

Schumer 

Washington 

the  yeas  ana  nays  are  oraerea.                            | 

Burett 

Ensel 

Jones  (GA) 

Panetta 

Sensenbrenner 

Waters 

The  vote 

was  taken  by  electronic  de-            1 

Barton 

English 

Jones  (NC) 

Parker 

Serrano 

Waxman 

vice,  and  there  were — yeas  400.  navs  13.             1 

Batema 
Beilenac 

1 

Erdrelch 
Espy 

Jontz 
Kanlorski 

Pastor 
Patterson 

Sharp 
Shaw 

Weber 
Weiss 

not  voting  21,  as  follows: 

Bennett 

Evans 

Kaptur 

Paxon 

Shays 

Weldon 

[Roll  No.  15] 

Bentley 

Ewing 

Kasich 

Payne (NJ) 

Shuster 

Wheat 

YEAS    400 

Bereute 

Fascell 

Kennedy 

Payne  (VA) 

Sikorski 

Williams 

X  M-tf\^^           M%/\J 

Berinan 

FaweU 

Kennelly 

Pease 

SisUky 

Wilson 

Abercrombie 

Carper 

Fazio 

Bevlll 

Fazio 

Klldee 

Pelosi 

Skacgs 

Wise 

Alexander 

Can- 

Felghan 

Bllbray 

Feiffaan 

Kleczka 

Penny 

Skeen 

Wolf 

Allard 

Chapman 

Fields 

BUlrakl 

Fields 

Klug 

Perkins 

Skelton 

Wolpe 

Anderson 

Clay 

Fish 

BUley 

Fish 

Kolbe 

Peterson  (FL) 

Slattery 

Wyden 

Andrews  (ME) 

Clement 

Flake 

Boehler 

FUke 

Kolter 

Peterson  (MN) 

Slaughter 

Wylie 

Andrews  (NJ) 

dinger 

FoglietU 

Boehnei 

Foglletta 

Kopetski 

Petri 

Smith  (FLl 

Yates 

Andrews  (TX) 

Coleman  (MO) 

Ford  (MI) 

Bonlor 

Ford  (MI) 

Kostmayer 

Pickett 

Smith  (lA) 

Yatron 

Annunzio 

Coleman  (TX) 

Ford  (TN) 

Borskl 

Ford  (TN) 

Kyi 

Pickle 

Smith  (NJ) 

Young  (AK) 

.\nthony 

Collins  (MI) 

Frank  (MA) 

Bouchei 

Frank  (MA) 

LaFalce 

Porter 

Smith  (OR) 

Young (FL) 

Applegate 

Combest 

Franks  (CT) 

Brewste 

Franks  (CT) 

Lagomarsino 

Poshard 

Smith  (TX) 

Zeliff 

Archer 

Condlt 

Frost 

Brooks 

Frost 

Lancaster 

Price 

Snowe 

Zimmer 

Armey 

Conyers 

Gallo 

Broomfi 

Id 

Gallo 

LaRocco 

Puraell 

Solarz 

Aspin 

Cooper 

Gaydos 

Browdet 

Gaydos 

Laughlin 

()uillen 

Solomon 

Atkins 

Costello 

Gejdenson 

Brown 

Gejdenson 

Leach 

AuColn 

Coughlin 

Gekas 

Bruce 

Gekas 

Lehman  (CA) 

NAYS — 3 

Bacchus 

CoxiCA) 

Gephardt 

Bryant 

Gephardt 

Lehman  (FL) 

Crane 

Steams 

Stump 

Raker 

Cox  (IL) 

Geren 

Bnnnlnt 

Geren 

Lent 

Ballenger 

Coyne 

Gibbons 

Barton 

Gibbons 

Levin  (MI) 

NOT  VOTING— 22 

Barnard 

Cramer 

GUchrest 

Bustam 

nte 

GUchrest 

Lewis  (CA) 

Ackerman 

Dreier 

Moakley 

Barrett 

Cunningham 

Gillmor 

Byron 

Oilman 

Lewis  (FL) 

Blackwell 

Dymally 

Mrazek 

Barton 

Darden 

Oilman 

Callaha 

Gingrich 

Lewis  (GA) 

Boxer 

Gallegly 

Ray 

Bate  man 

Davis 

Gingrich 

Camp 

Glickman 

Lightfoot 

Chandler 

Glllmor 

Savage 

Beilenson 

DeFazio 

Glickman 

Campbe 

(CA) 

Gonzalez 

Livingston 

Chapman 

Hansen 

Schiff 

Bennett 

DeLauro 

Gonzalez 

Campbe 

(CO) 

Goodling 

Lloyd 

Collins  (IL) 

Lantos 

Whitten 

Bentley 

DeLay 

Goodling 

Cardln 

Gordon 

Long 

Dannemeyer 

Levine  (CA) 

Bereuter 

Dellums 

Gordon 

Carper 

Goss 

Lowery  (CA) 

de  la  Garza 

Lipinskl 

Berman 

Derrick 

Goss 

Can- 

Gradlson 

Lowey  (NY) 

Bevill 

Dickinson 

Gradison 

CUy 

Grandy 

Luken 

Bilbray 

Dicks 

Grandy 

Clemenl 

Green 

Hachtley 

D  1513 

Bilirakis 

Dingell 

Green 

Cllnger 

Guarlni 

Man  ton 

Bllley 

Dixon 

Guarini 

Coble 

Gnnderson 

Markey 

So  (two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 

Boehlert 

Donnelly 

Gunderson 

Colemai 

(MO) 

Hall  (OH) 

Marlenee 

thereof)  the  rules  were 

suspended  and 

Boehner 

Dooley 

Hall  (OH) 

Colemai 

(TX) 

HalKTX) 

Martin 

the    Senate 

bill,    as 

amended,    was 

Bonlor 

Doollttle 

Hall  (TX) 

Collins 

MI) 

Hamilton 

Martinez 

passed. 

Borskl 

Dorgan  (ND) 

Hamilton 

Combes 

Hammerschmidt 

Matsui 

Boucher 

Doman  (CA) 

Hammerschmidt 

Condlt 

HaiKinck 

Mavroules 

The  result  of  the  vote 

was  announced 

Brewster 

Downey 

Harris 

Conyers 

Harris 

Mazzoli 

as  above  recorded. 

Brooks 

Durbin 

Hatcher 

Cooper 
Costellc 

Hastert 
Hatcher 

McCandless 
.McCloskey 

A  motion 

to  reconsider  was  laid  on 

Broomfield 
Browder 

Dwyer 
Early 

Hayes  (IL) 
Hayes  (LA) 

Coughli 

Hayes  (IL) 

McCoIlum 

the  table. 

Brown 

Eckart 

Heney 

Cm  (CA 

Hayes  (LA) 

McCren- 

Bruce 

Edwards  (CA) 

Hefner 

Cox  (IL 

Heney 
Hefner 

McCurdy 
McDade 

Bryant 
Bunning 

Edwards  (OK) 
Edwards  (TX) 

Henry 
Herger 

Coyne 

Cramer 

Henry 

McDermott 

Burton 

Emerson 

Hertel 

Cunnini 

lam 

Herger 

McEwen 

PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Bustamante 

Engel 

Hoagland 

Darden 

Hertel 

McGrath 

Byron 

English 

Hobson 

Oavls 

Hoagland 

McHugh 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  1  was  un- 

Callahan 

Erdrelch 

Hochbrueckner 

DeFazK 

Hobson 

McMillan  (NC) 

avoidably  absent  for  rollcal 
been  present  during  this  vc 

vote  14.  Had  1 

Camp 

Espy 

Hopkins 

DeLaur 
DeLay 

Hochbrueckner 
HoIlDway 

McMillen  (MD) 
McNulty 

)te,  1  would  have 

Campbell  (CA) 
Campbell  (CO) 

Evans 
Fascell 

Horn 
Horton 

Dellum! 

Hopkins 

Meyers 

voted  "nay"  on  rollcall  vote  1 4. 

Cardln 

FaweU 

Houghton 

February  19,  1992 
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Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hushes 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Inbofe 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

James 

Jefferson 

Jenkins 

Johnson  (CT) 

Johnson  (SD) 

Johnson  (TX) 

Johnston 

Jones  (OA) 

Jones  (NC) 

Jontz 

Kanjorskl 

Kaptur 

Kasich 

Kennedy 

Kennelly 

Klldee 

Kleczka 

Klug 

Kolbe 

Kolter 

KopeUki 

Kostmayer 

Kyi 

LaFalce 

Lagomarsino 

Lancaster 

LaRocco 

Laughlin 

Leach 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (FL) 

Lent 

Levin  (MI) 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Lewis  (GA) 

Lightfoot 

Livingston 

Lloyd 

Long 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lowey  (NY) 

Lukeo 

Machtley 

Man  ton 

Markey 

Marlenee 

Martin 

Martinez 

Matsui 

Mavroules 

Mazzoli 

McCandless 

McCloskey 

McCollum 

McCrery 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McDermott 

McEwen 

McGrath 

McHogh 

McMillan  (NC) 

McMillen  (MD) 

McNulty 

Meyers 

Mfume 

Michel 

Miller  (CA) 

Miller  (OH) 

Miller  (WA) 

MineU 

Mink 


Allen 

Coble 

Crane 

Duncan 

Ewlng 


Ackerman 
Blackwell 
Boxer 
Chandler 


Molinari 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moody 

Moorhead 

Moran 

Morella 

Morrison 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Myers 

Nagle 

Natcher 

Neal  (MA) 

Neal  (NC) 

Nowak 

Nussle 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

0|in 

Olver 

Ortiz 

Orton 

Owens  (NY) 

Owens  (UT) 

Oxley 

Packard 

Pallone 

Panetta 

Parker 

Pastor 

Patterson 

Paxon 

Payne (NJ) 

Payne  (VA) 

Pease 

Pelosi 

Penny 

Perkins 

Peterson  (FL) 

Peterson  (MN) 

Petri 

Pickett 

Pickle 

Porter 

Poshard 

Price 

Pursell 

Quillen 

Rahall 

Ramstad 

Rangel 

Ravenel 

Reed 

Regula 

Rhodes 

Richardson 

Ridge 

Riggs 

Rinaldo 

Ritter 

Roberts 

Roe 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Rohrabacher 

Ros-Lehtinen 

Rose 

Rostenkowski 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rowland 

Roybal 

Russo 

Sabo 

Sanders 

Sangmeister 

Santorum 

Sarpalius 

Sawyer 

Saxton 

NAYS— 13 


Schaefer 

Scheuer 

Schroeder 

Schulze 

Schumer 

Sensenbrenner 

Serrano 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shays 

Shuster 

Slkorski 

Slsisky 

Ska«gs 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Slaughter 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (OR) 

Smith  (TX) 

Snowe 

Solarz 

Solomon 

Spence 

Spratt 

Staggers 

Stallings 

Stark 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

Studds 

Sundquist 

Swett 

Swift 

Synar 

Tallon 

Tanner 

Tauzin 

Taylor  (MS) 

Taylor  (NC) 

Thomas  (CA) 

Thomas  (GA) 

Thomas  (WY) 

Thomton 

Torres 

Torricelli 

Towns 

Traficant 

Traxler 

Unsoeld 

Upton 

Valentine 

Vander  Ja^t 

Vento 

Visclosky 

Volkmer 

Vucanovich 

Walker 

Walsh 

Waters 

Waxman 

Weber 

Weiss 

Weldon 

Wheal 

Williams 

Wilson 

Wise 

Wolf 

Wolpe 

Wyden 

Wylie 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young  (AK) 

Young (FL) 

Zimmer 


Levine  (CA) 

Lipinskl 

Moakley 


Mrazek 

Ray 

Savage 


Schiff 

Washington 

Whitten 


Hancock  Steams 

Hastert  Stump 

HoUoway  Zeliff 

Hunter 
Nichols 

NOT  VOTING— 21 


Collins  (ID 
Dannemeyer 
de  la  Garza 
Dreier 


Dymally 
Gallegly 
Hansen 
Lantos 


D  1524 


Messrs.  ZELIFF.  HASTERT,  and 
HOLLOWAY  changed  their  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr.  GEKAS  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

So  (two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  Senate  amendments  were  con- 
curred in. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  un- 
avoidably absent  for  rollcall  vote  15.  Had  I 
been  present  during  this  vote,  I  would  have 
voted  "nay"  on  rollcall  vote  1 5. 


THE  1992  WHITE  HOUSE 
COMMEMORATIVE  COIN  ACT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
McNULTY).  The  unfinished  business  is 
the  question  of  suspending  the  rules 
and  concurring  in  the  Senate  amend- 
ment to  the  bill,  H.R.  3337. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Torres]  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  concur  in  the  Senate  amend- 
ment to  the  bill,  H.R.  3337,  on  which 
the  yeas  and  nays  are  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice,  and   there  were — yeas   172,    nays 
241,  not  voting  21,  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  16) 
YEAS— 172 


Allard 

Anderson 

Andrews  (NJ) 

Annunzio 

Anthony 

Asi>in 

Atkins 

AuCoin 

Bacchus 

Baker 

Bamard 

Berman 

Boehlert 

Bonlor 

Boucher 

Brooks 

Brown 

Bruce 

Bunning 

Bustamante 

Callahan 

Campbell  (CA) 

Campbell  (CO) 

Cardln 

Carper 

Clay 

Clement 

Coleman  (MO) 

Coleman  (TX) 

Collins  (MI) 

Combest 

Conyers 

Cox  (IL) 

Darden 

DeFazio 


DeLauro 

Dellums 

Dickinson 

Dingell 

Dixon 

Dooley 

Early 

Edwards  (CA) 

Espy 

Fascell 

Fazio 

Fish 

Flake 

Foglietta 

Ford  (MI) 

Ford  (TN) 

Frank  (MA) 

Frost 

Gallo 

Gejdenson 

Gekas 

Gephardt 

Geren 

Gibbons 

GUchrest 

Gillmor 

Gllman 

Gingrich 

Gonzalez 

Green 

Guarini 

Gunderson 

Hall  (OH) 

Hatcher 

Hayes  (LA) 


Hefner 

Hobson 

Hochbrueckner 

Horton 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hyde 

Jenkins 

Johnson  (CT) 

Johnson  (SD) 

Johnston 

Jones  (NO 

Kaptur 

Klldee 

Kolbe 

Kolter 

Kopetski 

Lancaster 

LaRocco 

Lehman  (FL) 

Lent 

Lewis  (GA) 

Machtley 

Man  Ion 

Markey 

Marlenee 

Martinez 

Matsui 

Mavroules 

.McCrery 

McDade 

McMillen  (MD) 

McNulty 

Meyers 


Michel 

MineU 

Morella 

Nowak 

Ortiz 

Owens  (NY) 

Owens  (ITT) 

Oxley 

Pallone 

Pastor 

Payne (NJ) 

Payne  (VA) 

Pelosi 

Peterson  (MN) 

Petri 

Pickett 

Rangel 

Reed 

Richardson 

Ridge 

Rinaldo 

Roe 

Rose 


Abercrombie 
Alexander 
Allen 

Andrews  (ME) 
Andrews  (TX) 
Applegate 
Archer 
Armey 
Ballenger 
Barrett 
Barton 
Bateman 
Beilenson 
Bennett 
Bentley 
Bereuter 
Bevill 
Bilbray 
Bilirakis 
BUley 
Boehner 
Borskl 
Brewster 
Broomfleld 
Browder 
Bryant 
Burton 
Byron 
Camp 
Can- 
Chapman 
dinger 
Coble 
Condlt 
Cooper 
Costello 
Coughlin 
Cox (CA) 
Coyne 
Cramer 
Crane 

Cunningham 
Davis 
DeLaj- 
Derrick 
Dicks 
Donnelly 
Doollttle 
Dorgan  (ND) 
Doman  (CAi 
Downey 
Duncan 
Durbin 
Dwyer 
Eckart 
Edwards  (OK) 
Edwards  (TX) 
Emerson 
Engel 
English 
Erdrelch 
Evans 
Ewlng 
Fawell 
Felghan 
Fields 
Franks  (CT) 
Gaydos 
Glickman 


Rowland 

Roybal 

Sanders 

Sangmeister 

Sarpalius 

Sawyer 

Schumer 

Serrano 

Shays 

Slsisky 

Skaggs 

Skeen 

Slattery 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (TX) 

Solarz 

Staggers 

Stallings 

Stokes 

Studds 

Stump 

Sundquist 
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Goodling 

Gordon 

Goss 

Gradison 

Grandy 

Hall  (TX) 

Hamilton 

Hammerschmidt 

Hancock 

Harris 

Hastert 

Hayes  (IL) 

Hefley 

Henry 

Herger 

Hertel 

Hoagland 

Holloway 

Hopkins 

Horn 

Houghton 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Inhofe 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

James 

Jefferson 

Johnson  (TX) 

Jones  (GA) 

Jontz 

Kanjorski 

Kasich 

Kennedy 

Kennelly 

Kleczka 

Klug 

Kostmayer 

Kyi 

LaFalce 

Lagomarsino 

Laughlin 

Leach 

Lehman  (CA) 

Levin  (MI) 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Lightfoot 

Livingston 

Lloyd 

Long 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lowey  (NY) 

Luken 

Martin 

Mazzoli 

McCandless 

McCloskey 

McCollum 

McCurdy 

McDermott 

McEwen 

McGrath 

.McHugh 

.McMillan  (NO 

Mfume 

Miller  (CA) 

Miller  (OH) 


Swift 

Synar 

Tauzin 

Thomas  (GA) 

Thomas  (WY) 

Thornton 

Torres 

Torricelli 

Towns 

Traxler 

Valentine 

Vander  Jagt 

Vucanovich 

Washington 

Waxman 

Weiss 

Weldon 

Williams 

Wilson 

Wyden 

Wylie 


Mink 

MoUnari 

Mollohan 

Montgomer}- 

Moody 

Moorhead 

Moran 

Morrison 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Myers 

Nagle 

Natcher 

Neal  (MA) 

Neal  (NC) 

Nichols 

Nussle 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

oim 

Olver 

Orton 

Packard 

PanetU 

Parker 

Patterson 

Paxon 

Pease 

Penny 

Perkins 

Peterson  (FL) 

Pickle 

Porter 

Poshard 

Price 

Pursell 

Quillen 

Rahall 

Ramstad 

Ravenel 

Regula 

Rhodes 

Riggs 

Ritter 

Roberts 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Rohrabacher 

Ros-Lehtinen 

Rostenkowski 

Roth 

Roukema 

Russo 

Sabo 

Santorum 

Saxton 

Schaefer 

Scheuer 

Schroeder. 

Schulze 

Sensenbrenner 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shuster 

Slkorski 

Skelton 

Slaughter 

Smith  (NJ) 
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Smith  (0 

)             Taylor  (NO 

Wheat 

Soowe 

Thomaa  (CA) 

Wise 

Solomoa 

Traflcant 

Wolf 

Spooe 

Unimeld 

Wolpe 

Spntt 

Upton 

Yates 

Stark 

Vento 

Yatron 

Stearns 

VUclosky 

Young  (AK» 

Stenholm 

Volkmer 

Young  (FL) 

Swett 

Walker 

Zellff 

TalloD 

Walsh 

Zinuner 

Tanner 

Waters 

Taylor  (NS)            Weber 

NOT  VOTING— 21 

Ackerma 

Dreler 

Miller  (WA) 

BUckwel 

Dymally 

Moakley 

Boxer 

Gallegly 

Mraaek 

Chandler 

Hansen 

Ray 

ColUni  (I 

,)              Lantos 

Savage 

Danneme 

er            Levlne  (CA) 

Schiff 

de  la  Gar 

I              Lipinskl 

Whitten 

ROUK  JMA 

CRAM 

Mr. 

Mr.  ElfGLISH. 

NELL": 

of  Okl  ihoma. 

KLEC2  K, 

SAXT<  tN 

EXAN  )ER 
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Mes^-s.  BRYANT.  GORDON, 

TALLIN,     and     KOSTMAYER,      Mrs. 

Mr.       PERKINS,       Mr. 

SR,  Mrs.  LOWEY  of  New  York, 

MPNTGOMERY,   Mrs.   UNSOELD. 

Mr.  LEACH,  Mrs.  KEN- 

Ms.  WATERS.  Mr.  EDWARDS 

Ms.  HORN,  and  Messrs. 

KLEC3KA,  YATES,  MORAN,  TANNER, 

THOMAS  of  California.  AL- 

and  SHAW  changed  their 

"yea"  to  "nay." 

:  lACCHUS  changed  his  vote  from 

'  to  "yea." 

wo-thirds  not  having  voted  in 
t  hereof)  the  motion  was  rejected, 
esult  of  the  vote  was  announced 
abo'  e  recorded. 


F  ERSONAL  EXPLANATION 
qALLEGLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  regret  tliat 
business  in  my  district  prevented  me 
ing  present.   Had  I  been  present,   I 
tjave  voted  for  S.  606  and  H.R.  543, 
H.R.  3337. 


ag£  inst  I 


F  ERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Df^NNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  un- 
absent  for  rollcall  vote  16.  Had  I 
present  during  this  vote,  I  would  have 
on  rollcall  vote  16. 


I  ay 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 


SOLOMON  asked  and  was  given 
permi*ion  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minuti  .) 

Mr.  30L0M0N.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
this  ti  ne  for  the  purpose  of  engaging  in 
a  colic  quy  with  the  majority  whip  con- 
ceminp  the  schedule  for  the  rest  of  the 
week. 

Mr.  feONIOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tlemai  i  will  yield,  there  are  no  further 
votes  scheduled  for  the  rest  of  the 
week,  although  there  will  be  commit- 
tees tl  at  will  be  meeting.  And  we  will 
have  0  :her  activities  on  the  Hill  on  leg- 
islatio  a.  But  in  terms  of  House  action, 
there  ire  no  anticipated  votes  on  the 
floor. 

Mr.  bOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  know 
that  1  he  schedule  for  next  week  is 
cloude  1  at  this  point,  but  I  would  just 


ask  the  majority  whip  as  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Rules,  too.  if  the 
membership  is  going  to  be  given  3  days 
in  which  to  review  any  tax  bill  that 
might  come  on  the  floor:  that  is,  ac- 
cording to  the  rules  of  the  House? 

Mr.  BONIOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent has  suggested  we  move  expedi- 
tiously on  the  tax  bill.  We  are  trying  to 
do  that.  We  anticipate  at  this  point  in 
taking  the  tax  bill  up  next  week,  and  I 
cannot  tell  the  gentleman  exactly  what 
day  that  will  be.  But  we  anticipate  ac- 
tion next  week. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  enlightening  the 
membership. 


UMI 


CORRECTING  ERRORS  IN  ENROLL- 
MENT OF  H.R.  3866,  FLOWER  GAR- 
DEN BANKS  NATIONAL  MARINE 
SANCTUARY 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
take  from  the  Speaker's  table  the  con- 
current resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  268) 
entitled  "Concurrent  resolution  to  cor- 
rect technical  errors  in  the  enrollment 
of  the  bill  H.R.  3866,"  with  a  Senate 
amendment  thereto,  and  concur  in  the 
Senate  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  con- 
current resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ment, as  follows: 

Senate  amendment:  Page  3,  strike  out 
lines  6  through  24. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
McNULTY).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  fro;nti  North 
Carolina? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker, 
reserving  the  right  to  object.  I  shall 
not  object,  and  yield  to  the  chairman 
of  the  committee,  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jones]. 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  has  been  cleared  with  the 
minority  on  the  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  Committee. 

Back  on  January  28.  the  House  passed 
H.R.  3866,  the  flower  garden  banks  na- 
tional marine  sanctuary  bill. 

We  then  immediately  passed  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  268  to  make  cer- 
tain technical  corrections  to  that  bill. 

As  passed,  H.R.  3866  contained  a  title 
implementing  the  United  States-Soviet 
Union  maritime  boundary  agreement 
of  June  1,  1990. 

Because  of  recent  world  events,  in  a 
number  of  places  in  this  title,  the  word 
"Russia"  had  to  be  inserted  in  place  of 
the  reference  to  the  Soviet  Union. 
These  changes  were  suggested  by  the 
administration. 

Also,  some  cross-reference  problems 
needed  to  be  corrected. 

The  Senate  has  accepted  our  tech- 
nical correction  resolution  but  made 
one  very  minor  change. 

In  effect,  the  Senate  has  sent  us  back 
a  purely  technical  change  to  a  purely 
technical  correcting  resolution. 


I  urge  the  adoption  of  this  concur- 
rent resolution. 

a  1540 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker, 
further  reserving  the  right  to  object.  I 
want  to  explain  to  my  colleagues  that 
this  resolution  merely  corrects  tech- 
nical problems  in  a  bill  that  we  passed 
earlier. 

H.R.  3866,  as  originally  enacted,  con- 
tains several  references  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  As  we  all  know,  the  Soviet 
Union  no  longer  exists.  This  resolution 
makes  the  proper  references  to  the  new 
non-Communist  nations  in  Eastern  Eu- 
rope. 

This  resolution  Is  fully  supported  by 
the  administration,  and  I  urge  its  ap- 
proval. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
McNuLTY).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  North. 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


RECLAMATION  STATES  EMER- 
GENCY DROUGHT  RELIEF  ACT 
OF  1991 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
take  from  the  Speaker's  table  the  bill 
(H.R.  355),  to  provide  emergency 
drought  relief  to  the  Reclamation 
States,  and  for  other  purposes,  with  a 
Senate  amendment  thereto,  and  concur 
in  the  Senate  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ment, as  follows: 

Senate  Amendment:   Strike  out  all  after 
the  enacting  clause  and  Insert: 
SECTION  I.  SHORT  TTTLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Reclamation 
States  Emergency  Drought  Relief  Act  of  1991". 
SEC.  2.  DEFINITIONS. 

As  used  in  this  Act: 

(1)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior. 

(2)  The  term  "Federal  Reclamation  laws" 
means  the  Act  of  June  17,  1902  (32  Stat.  388)  and 
Acts  supplementary  thereto  and  amendatory 
thereof. 

(3)  The  term  "Federal  Reclamation  project" 
means  any  project  constructed  or  funded  under 
Federal  Reclamation  law.  Such  term  includes 
projects  having  approved  loans  under  the  Small 
Reclamation  Projects  Act  of  1956  (70  Stat.  1044). 

TITLE  I— DROUGHT  PROGRAM 

SEC.  101.  ASSISTANCE  DURING  DROUGHT;  WATER 
PURCHASES. 

(a)    CO.\STRUCTIO\.    MAXAGE.VE.KT.    AND   CON- 

SERVATION.—Consistent  with  existing  contrac- 
tual arrangements  and  applicable  State  and  ap- 
plicable Federal  law.  and  without  further  au- 
thorization, the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  un- 
dertake construction,  management,  and  con- 
servation activities  that  mil  minimise,  or  can  be 
expected  to  have  an  effect  in  minimising,  losses 
and  damages  resulting  from  drought  conditions. 
Any  construction  activities  undertaken  pursu- 
ant to  the  authority  of  this  subsection  shall  be 


limited  to  temporary  facilities  designed  to  mini- 
mize losses  and  damages  from  drought  condi- 
tions, except  that  wells  drilled  to  minimize  losses 
and  damages  from  drought  conditions  may  be 
permanent  facilities. 

(b)  ASSISTANCE  TO  WILLING  BUYERS  AND  SELL- 
ERS.— In  order  to  minimize  losses  and  damages 
resulting  from  drought  conditions,  the  Secretary 
may  provide  nonfinancial  assistance  to  willing 
buyers  in  their  purchase  of  available  water  sup- 
plies from  willing  sellers. 

(c)  Water  purchases  by  bureau.— in  order 
to  minimize  losses  and  damages  resulting  from 
drought  conditions,  the  Secretary  may  purchase 
water  from  willing  sellers,  including,  but  not 
limited  to.  water  made  available  by  Federal  Rec- 
lamation project  contractors  through  conserva- 
tion or  other  means  with  respect  to  which  the 
seller  has  reduced  the  consumption  of  water. 
Except  with  respect  to  water  stored,  conveyed  or 
delivered  to  Federal  and  State  wildlife  habitat, 
the  Secretary  shall  deliver  such  water  pursuant 
to  temporary  contracts  under  section  102:  Pro- 
vided, That  any  such  contract  shall  require  re- 
covery of  any  costs,  including  interest  if  appli- 
cable, incurred  by  the  Secretary  in  acquiring 
such  water. 

(d)  Water  Banks.— In  order  to  respond  to  a 
drought,  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  partici- 
pate in  water  banks  established  by  a  State. 

SBC.   102.  AVAILABIUTY  OF  WATER   ON  A   TEM- 
PORARY BASIS. 

(a)  General  Authority.— In  order  to  mitigate 
losses  and  damages  resulting  from  drought  con- 
ditions, the  Secretary  may  make  available,  by 
temporary  contract,  project  and  nonproject 
water,  and  may  permit  the  use  of  facilities  at 
Federal  Reclamation  projects  for  the  storage  or 
conveyance  of  project  or  nonproject  water,  for 
use  both  within  and  outside  an  authorized 
project  service  area. 

(b)  Special  Provisions  Applicable  To  Tem- 
porary Water  Supplies  Provided  Under  This 
Section.— 

(1)  Temporary  supplies.— Each  temporary 
contract  for  the  supply  of  water  entered  into 
pursuant  to  this  section  shall  terminate  no  later 
than  two  years  from  the  date  of  execution  or 
upon  a  determination  by  the  Secretary  that 
water  supply  conditions  no  longer  warrant  that 
such  contracts  remain  in  effect,  whichever  oc- 
curs first.  The  costs  associated  with  any  such 
contract  shall  be  repaid  within  the  term  of  the 
contract. 

(2)  Ownership  and  acreage  limitations.— 
Lands  not  subject  to  Reclamation  law  that  re- 
ceive temporary  irrigation  water  supplies  under 
temporary  contracts  under  this  section  shall  not 
become  subject  to  the  ownership  and  acreage 
limitations  or  pricing  provisions  of  Federal  Rec- 
lamation law  because  of  the  delivery  of  such 
temporary  water  supplies.  Lands  that  are  sub- 
ject to  the  ownership  and  acreage  limitations  of 
Federal  Reclamation  law  shall  not  be  exempted 
from  those  limitations  because  of  the  delivery  of 
such  temporary  water  supplies. 

(3)  Treatment  under  reclamation  reform 
ACT  OF  I9K.—N0  temporary  contract  entered  into 
by  the  Secretary  under  this  section  shall  be 
treated  as  a  "contract"  as  that  term  is  used  in 
sections  203(a)  and  220  of  the  Reclamation  Re- 
form Act  of  1982  (Public  Law  97-293). 

(4)  AMENDMENTS    OF   EXISTING    CONTRACTS.— 

Any  amendtnent  to  an  existing  contract  to  allow 
a  contractor  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
title  shall  not  be  considered  a  new  and  supple- 
mental benefit  for  purposes  of  the  Reclamation 
Reform  Act  of  1982  (Public  Law  97-293). 

(c)  CONTRACT  PRICE.— The  price  for  project 
water,  other  than  water  purchased  pursuant  to 
section  101(c).  delivered  under  a  temporary  con- 
tract entered  into  by  the  Secretary  under  this 
section  shall  be  at  least  sufficient  to  recover  all 
Federal  operation  and  maintenance  costs  and 


administrative  costs,  and  an  appropriate  share 
of  capital  costs,  including  interest  on  such  cap- 
ital costs  allocated  to  municipal  and  industrial 
water,  except  that,  for  project  water  delivered  to 
nonproject  landholdings,  the  price  shall  include 
full  cost  (as  defined  in  section  202(3)  of  the  Rec- 
lamation Reform  Act  of  1982  (Public  Law  97-293: 
96  Stat.  1263:  43  U.S.C.  390bb)).  For  all  contracts 
entered  into  by  the  Secretary  under  the  author- 
ity of  this  title — 

(1)  the  interest  rate  used  for  computing  inter- 
est during  construction  and  interest  on  the  un- 
paid balance  of  the  capital  costs  expended  pur- 
suant to  this  Act  shall  be  at  a  rate  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  based  on 
average  market  yields  on  outstanding  market- 
able obligations  of  the  United  States  with  re- 
maining periods  to  maturity  of  one  year  occur- 
ring during  the  last  month  of  the  fiscal  year 
preceding  the  date  of  execution  of  the  temporary 
contract  or. 

(2)  in  the  case  of  existing  facilities  the  rate  as 
authorized  for  that  Federal  Reclamation  project 
or. 

(3)  in  the  absence  of  such  authorized  rate,  the 
interest  rate  as  detennined  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  as  of  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal 
year  in  which  construction  ivas  initiated  on  the 
basis  of  the  computed  average  interest  rate  pay- 
able by  the  Treasury  upon  its  outstanding  mar- 
ketable public  obligations  which  were  neither 
due  nor  callable  for  redemption  for  fifteen  years 
from  date  of  issue:  Provided.  That  for  all  deliv- 
eries of  water  for  municipal  and  industrial  pur- 
poses from  existing  facilities  to  nonproject  con- 
tractors, the  rate  shall  be  as  set  forth  in  para- 
graph (1)  of  this  subsection. 

(d)  Fish  and  wildlife.— The  Secretary  may 
make  water  from  Federal  Reclamation  projects 
and  nonproject  water  available  on  a 
nonreimburmble  basis  for  the  purposes  of  pro- 
tecting or  restoring  fish  and  wildlife  resources, 
including  mitigation  losses,  that  occur  as  a  re- 
sult of  drought  conditions  or  the  operation  of  a 
Federal  Reclatnation  project  during  drought 
conditions.  The  Secretary  may  store  and  convey 
project  and  nonproject  water  for  fish  and  wild- 
life purposes,  and  may  provide  conveyance  of 
any  such  water  for  both  State  and  Federal  wild- 
life habitat  and  for  habitat  held  in  private  own- 
ership. The  Secretary  may  tnake  available  water 
for  these  purposes  outside  the  authorized  project 
service  area.  Use  of  the  Federal  storage  and 
conveyance  facilities  for  these  purposes  shall  be 
on  a  nonreimbursable  basis.  Water  made  avail- 
able by  the  Secretary  in  1991  from  the  Central 
Valley  Project.  California,  to  the  Grasslands 
Water  District  for  the  purpose  of  fish  and  wild- 
life shall  be  nonreimbursable. 

(e)  NONPROJECT  Water.— The  Secretary  is  au- 
thorized to  store  and  convey  nonproject  water 
utilizing  Federal  Reclamation  project  facilities 
for  use  outside  and  inside  the  authorized  project 
service  area  for  municipal  and  industrial  uses, 
fish  and  wildlife,  and  agricultural  uses.  Except 
in  the  case  of  water  supplied  for  fish  and  wild- 
life, which  shall  be  nonreimbursable,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  charge  the  recipients  of  such  water 
for  such  use  of  Federal  Reclamation  project  fa- 
cilities at  a  rate  established  pursuant  to  section 
102(c)  of  this  Act. 

(f)  Reclamation  Fund.— The  payment  of  cap- 
ital costs  attributable  to  the  sale  of  project  or 
nonproject  water  or  the  use  of  Federal  Reclama- 
tion project  facilities  shall  be  covered  into  the 
Reclamation  Fund  and  be  placed  to  the  credit  of 
the  project  from  which  such  water  or  use  of 
such  facilities  is  supplied. 

SEC  103.  IMANS. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  authorized  to 
make  loans  to  water  users  for  the  purposes  of 
undertaking  construction,  tnanagement.  con- 
servation activities,  or  the  acquisition  and 
transportation  of  water  consistent  uiith  State 


law.  that  can  be  expected  to  have  an  effect  in 
mitigating  losses  and  damages,  including  those 
suffered  by  fish  and  wildlife,  resulting  from 
drought  conditions.  Such  loans  shall  be  made 
available  under  such  tertns  and  conditions  as 
the  Secretary  deems  appropriate:  Provided.  That 
the  Secretary  shall  not  approve  any  loan  unless 
the  applicant  can  demonstrate  an  ability  to 
repay  such  loan  within-  the  term  of  the  loan: 
Provided  further.  That  for  all  loans  approved  by 
the  Secretary  under  the  authority  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  interest  rate  shall  be  the  rate  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  based  on 
average  market  yields  on  outstanding  market- 
able obligations  of  the  United  States  with  peri- 
ods to  maturity  comparable  to  the  repayment  pe- 
riod of  the  loan.  The  repayment  period  for  loans 
issued  under  this  section  shall  not  exceed  fifteen 
years.  The  repayment  period  for  such  loans 
shall  begin  when  the  loan  is  executed.  Sections 
203(a)  and  220  of  the  Reclamation  Reform  Act  of 
1982  and  sections  105  and  106  of  Public  Law  99- 
546  shall  not  apply  to  any  contract  to  repay 
such  loan.  The  Secretary  shall  notify  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar Affairs  of  the  House  of  Representatives  in 
writing  of  any  loan  which  the  Secretary  intends 
to  approve  not  less  than  thirty  days  prior  to 
granting  final  approval. 

SBC  104.  APPUCABLE  PERIOD  OF  DROUGHT  PRO- 
GRAM. 

(a)  In  General. — The  programs  arui  authori- 
ties established  under  this  title  shall  become  op- 
erative in  any  Reclatnation  State  only  after  the 
Governor  or  Governors  of  the  affected  State  or 
States,  or  on  a  reservation,  when  the  governing 
body  of  the  affected  Tribe  has  made  a  request 
for  temporary  drought  assistance  arul  the  Sec- 
retary has  determined  that  such  temporary  as- 
sistance is  merited,  or  upon  the  approval  of  a 
drought  contingency  plan  as  provided  in  title  II 
of  this  Act. 

(b)  Coordination  With  BPA.—lf  a  Governor 
referred  to  in  subsection  (a)  is  the  Governor  of 
the  State  of  Washington.  Oregon,  Idaho,  or 
Montana,  the  Governor  shall  coordinate  with 
the  Administrator  of  the  Bonneville  Power  Ad- 
ministration before  making  a  request  under  sub- 
section (a). 

(c)  Termination  of  Authority.— The  au- 
thorities established  under  this  title  shall  termi- 
nate ten  years  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

TITLE  U— DROUGHT  COSTINGESCT 

PLANNING 

SBC  sot.  identification  of  opportunitibs 

for  water  supply  CONSERVATION, 
augmentation  AND  USB 

The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  conduct  studies 
to  identify  opportunities  to  conserve,  augment, 
and  make  more  efficient  use  of  water  supplies 
available  to  Federal  Reclamation  projects  and 
Indian  uxiter  resource  developtnents  in  order  to 
be  prepared  for  and  better  respond  to  drought 
conditions.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  pro- 
vide technical  assistance  to  States  and  to  local 
and  Tribal  government  entities  to  assist  in  the 
development,  construction,  and  operation  of 
water  desalinization  projects,  including  tech- 
nical assistance  for  purposes  of  assessing  the 
technical  and  economic  feasibility  of  such 
projects. 

SEC.  i02.  drought  CONTTNGBNCY  PLANS. 

The  Secretary,  acting  pursuant  to  the  Federal 
Reclamation  laws,  utilizing  the  resources  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  and  in  consultation 
with  other  appropriate  Federal  and  State  offi- 
cials. Indian  tribes,  public,  private,  and  local 
entities,  is  authorized  to  prepare  or  participate 
in  the  preparation  of  cooperative  drought  con- 
tingency plans  (hereinafter  in  this  title  referred 
to  as  "contingency  plans")  for  the  prevention  or 
mitigation  of  adverse  effects  of  drought  condi- 
tions. 
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structural  actions. 

FiDERAL   RECLAMATION   PROJECTS.— Each 

plan  shall  identify  the  following 
of  plan  elements  related  to  Federal 
projects: 

plan  elements  which  pertain  eiclu- 

the  responsibilities  and  obligations  of 

pursuant  to  Federal  Reclamation 

the  responsibilities  and  obligations  of 

for  a  specific  Federal  Reclamation 

nd 

plan    elements    that    pertain    to 
purposes,  or  activities  not  constructed. 
,  or  otherwise  governed  by  the  Federal 
law. 

LEVEU.—The  Secretary  is  au- 
to work  with  other  Federal  and  State 
to  improve  hydrologic  data  collection 
tnd  water  supply  forecasting  techniques 
\e  more  accurate  and  timely  warning  of 
drought  conditions  and  drought  levels 
trigger  the  implementation  ofcontin- 
ns. 

With  Law.— The  contingency 

plan  elements  shall  comply  with  all 

requiretAents  of  applicable  Federal  law.  includ- 

National  Environmental  Policy  Act  of 

U.S.C.  4321),  section  715(a)  of  the  Water 

Development  Act  of  1 936  (33  U.S.C. 

and  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Coordination 

shall  be  in  accordance  with  applicable 
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Rit/IEW.—The  contingency  plans  shall  in- 
p  ovisions  for  periodic  review  to  assure 
ade  ruacy  of  the  contingency  plan   to  re- 
current conditions,  and  such  plans 
lodified  accordingly. 

RECOMMESDATIONS. 

APPROVAL.— The  Secretary  shall  submit 
n  prepared  pursuant  to  section  202  to 
Conbress,  together  with  the  Secretary's  rec- 
ommend itions,  including  recommendations  for 
authorii  ing  legislation,  if  needed. 

(b)  P  ciFic  SORTHWEST  REGION.— A  Contin- 
gency p  an  under  subsection  (a)  for  the  State  of 
Oregon,  Idaho,  or  Montana,  may 
apprived  by  the  Secretary  only  at  the  request 
C  overnor  of  the  affected  State  in  coordi- 
nth  the  other  States  in  the  region  and 
Adfiinistrator  of  the  Bonneville  Power  Ad- 


RECLAMATION   DROUGHT   RESPONSE 
PVND. 

The  ^cretary  shall  undertake  a  study  of  the 
need,  i  ^  any,  to  establish  a  Reclamation 
enough  Response  Fund  to  be  available  for  de- 
fraying those  expenses  which  the  Secretary  de- 
terminei  necessary  to  impletnent  plans  prepared 
under  s  xtion  202  and  to  make  loans  for  non- 
structut  U  and  minor  structural  activities  for  the 
prevent\  on  or  mitigation  of  the  adverse  effects  of 
drought 


SK;.  tot.  TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE  AND  TRANS- 
FER OF  PRECIPITATION  MANAGE- 
UENT  TECHNOLOGY. 

(a)  TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE.— The  Secretary  is 
authorized  to  provide  technical  assistance  for 
drought  contingency  planning  in  any  of  the 
States  not  identified  in  section  I  of  the  Reclatna- 
tion  Act  (Act  of  June  17.  1902,  32  Stat.  388),  and 
the  District  of  Columbia,  Puerto  Rico,  the  Re- 
public of  the  Marshall  Islands,  the  Federated 
States  of  Micronesia,  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands,  and  upon  termination  of  the 
Trusteeship,  the  Republic  of  Palau,  the  United 
States  Virgin  Islands,  American  Samoa,  Guam, 
and  the  Commonwealth  of  the  Northern  Mari- 
ana Islands. 

(b)  TECHNOLOGY    TRANSFER    PROGRAM.— The 

Secretary  is  authorised  to  conduct  a  Precipita- 
tion Management  Technology  Transfer  Program 
to  help  alleviate  problems  caused  by  precipita- 
tion variability  and  droughts  in  the  West,  as 
part  of  a  balanced  long-term  water  resources  de- 
veloptneiil  atid  management  program.  In  con- 
sultation with  Stale,  Tribal,  and  local  water, 
hydropower,  water  quality  and  inslream  flow 
interests,  areas  shall  be  selected  for  conducting 
field  studies  cost-shared  on  a  50-50  basis  to  vali- 
date and  quantify  the  potential  for  appropriate 
precipitation  management  technology  to  aug- 
ment stream  flows.  Validated  technologies  shall 
be  transferred  to  non-Federal  interests  for  oper- 
ational implementation. 

TITLE  III— GENERAL  AND 

MISCELLANEOUS  PROVISIONS 

SEC.  301.  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

Except  as  otherwise  provided  m  section  303  of 
this  Act  (relating  to  temperature  control  devices 
at  Sha.tta  Dam,  California),  there  is  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  7iot  more  than  $90,000,000  in 
total  for  fiscal  years  1992,  1993,  1994,  1995,  and 
1996. 
SEC.  302.  AUTHORITY  OF  SECRETARY. 

The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  perform  any 
ajid  all  acts  and  to  promulgate  such  regulations 
as  may  be  necessary  and  appropriate  for  the 
purpose  of  implementing  this  Act.  In  carrying 
out  the  authorities  under  this  Act,  the  Secretary 
shall  give  specific  consideration  to  the  needs  of 
fish  and  wildlife,  together  with  other  project 
purposes,  and  shall  consider  temporary  oper- 
ational changes  which  will  mitigate,  or  can  be 
expected  to  have  an  effect  in  mitigating,  fish 
and  wildlife  losses  and  damages  resulting  from 
drought  conditions,  consistent  with  the  Sec- 
retary 's  other  obligations. 

SEC.  303.  TEMPERATURE  CONTROL  AT  SHASTA 
DAM,  CENTRAL  VALLEY  PROJECT. 

The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  complete  the 
design  and  specifications  for  construction  of  a 
device  to  control  the  temperature  of  water  re- 
leases from  Shasta  Dam.  Central  Valley  Project, 
California,  and  to  construct  facilities  needed  to 
attach  such  device  to  the  dam.  There  is  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  to  carry  out  the  author- 
ity of  this  section  not  more  that  $12,000,000. 

SBC.  304.  EFFECT  OF  ACT  ON  OTHER  LAWS 

(a)  CONFORMITY    WITH   STATE    AND    FEDERAL 

Law.— All  actions  taken  pursuant  to  this  Act 
pertaining  to  the  diversion,  storage,  use.  or 
transfer  of  water  shall  be  in  conformity  with  ap- 
plicable Slate  and  applicable  Federal  law. 

(b)  Effect  on  Jurisdiction,  Authority,  and 
Water  Rights.— Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be 
construed  as  expanding  or  diminishing  State, 
Federal,  or  Tribal  jurisdiction  or  authority  over 
water  resources  developinent,  control,  or  water 
rights. 

SEC.  305.  EXCESS  STORAGE  AND  CARRYING  CA- 
PACITY. 
The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  enter  into  con- 
tracts with  muJiicipalities.  public  ivater  districts 
and  agencies,  other  Federal  agencies.  State 
agencies,  and  private  entities,  pursuant  to  the 


Act  of  February  21.  1911  (43  U.S.C.  523),  for  the 
impounding,  storage,  and  carriage  of  non- 
project  water  for  dotnestic,  municipal,  fish  and 
wildlife,  industrial,  and  other  beneficial  pur- 
poses using  a7iy  facilities  associated  with  the 
Central  Valley  Project,  Cachuma  Project,  and 
the  Ventura  River  Project,  California,  the 
Truckee  Storage  Project,  and  the  Washoe 
Project,  California  and  Nevada.  The  Secretary 
is  further  authorized  to  enter  into  contracts  for 
the  exchange  of  water  for  the  aforementioned 
purposes  using  facilities  associated  with  the 
Cachuma  Project,  California. 
SEC.  306.  REPORT. 

There  shall  be  included  as  part  of  the  Presi- 
dent's annual  budget  submittal  to  the  Congress 
a  detailed  report  on  past  and  proposed  expendi- 
tures and  accomplishments  under  this  Act. 
SEC.  307.  FEDERAL  RECLAMATION  LAWS. 

This  Act  shall  constitute  a  supplement  to  the 
Federal  Reclamation  laws. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California  (during 
the  reading).  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Senate  amend- 
ment be  considered  as  read  and  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  initial  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Miller]  to  explain  the  legislation. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  hopeful  that  the  House 
this  afternoon  will  pass  and  send  down 
to  the  White  House  H.R.  355,  the  Rec- 
lamation States  Emergency  Drought 
Relief  Act. 

The  House  originally  passed  this  leg- 
islation on  March  21,  1991,  nearly  1  year 
ago,  while  California  and  much  of  the 
West  were  enduring  their  fifth  year  of 
severe  drought.  Regrettably,  the  Sen- 
ate took  more  than  8  months  to  pass  a 
compromise  version  of  H.R.  365,  and  did 
not  send  the  bill  back  to  the  House 
until  after  this  Chamber  had  adjourned 
following  completion  of  the  1st  session 
of  the  102d  Congress. 

Despite  that  delay,  and  despite  the 
rains  that  have  inundated  portions  of 
California  over  the  past  week,  this  leg- 
islation is  more  urgent  than  ever.  The 
drought  is  now  in  its  sixth  year,  and 
the  recent  rainfall  did  not  occur  in 
areas  that  feed  into  the  reservoir  stor- 
age system  of  the  Sierras  and  northern 
California.  Even  if  we  have  a  normal 
rain  year,  which  is  extremely  unlikely, 
the  collective  impact  of  5  years  of 
drought  will  leave  much  of  the  econ- 
omy, and  the  ecology,  of  California  in 
shambles  in  1992. 

That  is  why  it  is  essential  to  pass 
H.R.  355  without  further  delay. 

The  severity  of  the  continuing 
drought  crisis  was  illustrated  by  the 
announcement  last  week  of  the  U.S. 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  that  water  de- 
liveries for  all  uses — agricultural,  mu- 
nicipal, industrial,  and  environ- 
mental— will     be     severely     curtailed 
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again  this  year — even  more  substantial 
reductions  than  in  1991.  Most  agricul- 
tural deliveries  will  be  eliminated  alto- 
gether, and  urban  customers  will  face  a 
50-percent  reduction.  These  restric- 
tions, while  necessary,  will  have  mas- 
sive impacts  on  employment,  on  local 
economies,  on  industrial  production, 
and  on  individual  residents. 

The  legislation  before  us  today  will 
help  to  cushion  the  impacts  of  this  con- 
tinuing drought. 

H.R.  355  authorizes  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  to  take  various  actions, 
on  a  temporary  basis,  to  allow  water 
districts,  contractors,  and  others  to  ad- 
dress some  of  the  severe  drought  condi- 
tions in  the  Western  States.  It  also 
gives  the  Bureau  permanent  authority 
to  prepare  contingency  plans  and  take 
other  steps  to  prevent  or  mitigate  the 
adverse  effects  of  future  drought  condi- 
tions. 

The  bill  authorizes  a  total  of  $90  mil- 
lion for  these  activities.  It  also  author- 
izes $12  million  for  design  and  partial 
construction  of  water  temperature  con- 
trol facilities  at  California's  Shasta 
Dam,  in  order  to  protect  a  valuable 
salmon  fishery. 

There  are  several  differences  between 
the  bills  as  passed  by  the  House  and 
the  Senate,  most  of  them  minor  and 
technical  in  nature.  While  I  am  not  in 
total  agreement  with  several  of  the 
Senate  provisions,  I  am  prepared  to  ac- 
cept them  in  the  interest  of  expediting 
enactment  of  this  important  bill.  There 
are  two  significant  differences  between 
the  bills. 

First,  H.R.  355  now  includes  a  loan 
program  for  water  users  wishing  to 
augment  supplies.  Loans  would  be 
made  on  terms  and  conditions  deemed 
appropriate  by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, but,  unlike  most  other  Rec- 
lamation loans  to  irrigators,  would  be 
interest  bearing.  This  concession  to  fis- 
cal reality  is  as  welcome  as  it  is  unique 
in  the  Bureau's  water  development  leg- 
acy. 

Second,  the  House  bill  limits  the 
temporary  drought  relief  authority  to  1 
year;  the  Senate  bill  extends  this  au- 
thority to  10  years. 

The  Senate  bill  also  makes  1991  water 
deliveries  from  California's  Central 
Valley  project  to  the  Grasslands  Water 
District  nonreimbursable.  The  Bureau 
of  Reclamation's  policy  of  assessing 
charges  for  this  water  ignores  the  fact 
that  local  landowners  in  Grasslands 
make  significant  financial  contribu- 
tions to  making  wetlands  in  the  dis- 
trict an  invaluable  source  of  waterfowl 
habitat,  and  I  support  this  change. 

Following  passage  of  H.R.  355  by  the 
Senate,  I  asked  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion to  clarify  several  provisions  of  the 
bill,  including  the  bill  language  au- 
thorizing the  loan  program.  It  must  be 
clearly  recognized,  as  we  vote  on  this 
bill  today,  that  the  Commissioner  of 
Reclamation  clearly  responded  that 
the  bill  as  passed  by  the  Senate  re- 
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quires  that  all  loans— including  loans 
for  agricultural  users — be  interest 
bearing.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
include  in  the  Record  at  this  point  the 
exchange  of  correspondence  between 
myself  and  the  Commissioner  of  Rec- 
lamation on  this  matter. 

Before  we  vote,  I  want  to  make  an 
additional,  important  point  about  this 
legislation,  and  water  policy  in  gen- 
eral. 

Drought  is  a  catastrophe  that  we,  in 
this  Chamber,  cannot  prevent  despite 
our  best  efforts.  But  misallocation  of 
water,  misuse,  and  waste  are  another 
matter.  The  unsound  fiscal  and  water 
management  policies  of  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  have  not  caused  the 
drought.  But  they  have  undoubtedly 
worsened  the  impact  of  drought  by 
squandering  limited  water  resources  on 
unnecessary  crops  and  marginal  lands 
that  should  never  have  been  irrigated; 
by  subsidizing  water  prices  far  beyond 
any  rational  public  policy;  by  dragging 
its  bureaucratic  feet  on  the  issues  of 
water  conservation,  water  manage- 
ment, drainage  improvements,  and 
water  marketing. 

Last  year,  I  warned  repeatedly  that 
the  Bureau  was  behaving  shortsight- 
edly in  dispersing  water  to  irrigators 
to  grow  rice  and  other  highly  consump- 
tive crops.  I  called  for  emergency 
measures  because  I  knew— based  on 
years  of  experience — that  the  Bureau's 
drought  policy  was  little  more  than 
opening  the  floodgates  and  praying  for 
rain.  We  went  through  this  during  the 
drought  of  the  1970's;  we  are  reliving 
the  experience  today  because  the  fun- 
damental policies  of  water  manage- 
ment and  conservation  have  not 
changed. 

In  the  next  few  weeks.  I  am  hopeful 
that  this  House  and  the  Senate  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  pass  com- 
prehensive water  management  legisla- 
tion that  will  change  the  way  that  the 
Bureau  does  business.  We  are  finalizing 
legislation  that  will  attempt  to  undo 
the  archaic  allocation  system,  that 
will  remedy  the  ecological  genocide 
that  the  Central  Valley  project  in  Cali- 
fornia has  committed  on  our  environ- 
ment, and  that  will,  once  and  for  all, 
cut  the  subsidies  that  are  costing  tax- 
payers tens  of  millions  of  dollars  a 
year. 

Passage  of  that  legislation  will  end 
the  bureaucratically  imposed  water 
shortage  and  misallocation  of  the  past 
half  century.  That  is  another  fight;  it 
is  coming,  and  it  deserves  the  support 
of  every  Member  in  this  Chamber. 

Today's  effort  is  different.  This 
House  cannot  wait  longer  to  address 
the  catastrophic  needs  of  millions  of 
Americans  throughout  the  West  whose 
livelihood,  economic  security,  and  even 
health  are  being  undermined  by  an  en- 
during drought. 

The  House  acted  promptly  on  this 
measure  last  year,  in  the  fifth  year  of 
shortage.  It  was  the  fault  of  no  Member 


of  this  Chamber  that  it  was  not  on  the 
President's  desk  11  months  ago.  So  let 
us  move  now,  in  this  sixth  year,  to 
have  this  legislation  enacted  without 
further  delay. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  recog- 
nize the  valuable  input  on  this  legisla- 
tion by  all  of  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee and  Members  not  on  the  com- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  LAGOMARSINO]  who  has  been  in- 
volved in  working  out  some  of  the 
transfers  between  agriculture  and 
urban  areas  in  trying  to  facilitate  the 
use  of  Federal  facilities  by  municipali- 
ties and  other  agencies  in  this  legisla- 
tion. I  appreciate  the  gentleman  yield- 
ing. 

I  also  want  to  recognize  the  input  of 
the  gentleman  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
Rhodes]  who  worked  very  hard  on  this 
legislation,  recognizing  that  the 
drought  is  westwide  and  not  simply 
within  the  State  of  California. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  letters  per- 
taining to  this  legislation  with  my 
remarks,  as  follows: 

Department  of  the  Interior, 
Bureau  of  Reclamation,  Washington, 
DC,  February  12. 1992. 
Hon.  George  Miller. 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 

Affairs,  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  January  30.  1992.  seeking  Reclama- 
tion's interpretation  of  certain  provisions  of 
H.R.  355  as  passed  by  the  Senate  on  Novem- 
ber 27.  1991.  Your  questions  and  our  responses 
follow. 

"Sections  102(b)(3).  102(b)(4),  and  103  all  in- 
clude language  that  excludes  certain  activi- 
ties from  the  provisions  of  the  Reclamation 
Reform  Act  of  1982.  Does  the  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation believe  that  these  exclusions  are 
necessary,  proper  and  appropriate?  If  these 
provisions  were  removed  from  the  bill,  would 
the  Bureau  enforce  the  requirements  of  the 
Reclamation  Reform  Act?" 

It  appears  that  these  provisions,  like  sec- 
tion 102(b)(2).  were  crafted  to  maintain  the 
status  quo.  Water  users  subject  to  the  Rec- 
lamation Reform  Act  (RRA)  would  remain 
so.  Water  users  not  already  subject  to  the 
RRA  would  not  be  made  subject  to  that  Act 
solely  by  virtue  of  receiving  temporary 
water  as  a  drought  relief  measure.  Given  the 
emergency  and  temporary  character  of 
drought  assistance  to  be  provided  by  this 
legislation,  we  believe  that  those  provisions 
are  necessary,  proper  and  appropriate  to  en- 
able Reclamation  to  meet  emergency  needs 
expeditiously  and  in  an  equitable  fashion.  If 
they  were  removed,  we  believe  Reclamation 
would  be  obligated  to  enforce  the  require- 
ments of  the  RRA  with  regard  to  temporary 
contracts,  amendments  to  existing  contracts 
of  loan  repayment  contracts  entered  into 
pursuant  to  this  legislation. 

"Paragraphs  (1).  (2).  and  (3)  of  section 
102(c)  describe  procedures  for  setting  interest 
rates.  Are  these  procedures  justified  and  ap- 
propriate? Do  these  procedures  unfairly 
favor  certain  categories  of  water  users  with 
lower  rates?" 

Paragraphs  (1).  (2).  and  (3)  of  section  102(c) 
unnecessarily  complicate  the  legislation.  We 
believe,  as  reflected  in  the  Administration's 
drought  relief  bill  (S.  586).  one  Interest  rate 
criterion  consistent  with  current  Federal 
borrowing  rates  would  be  sufficient. 
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'Sect  on  103  describes  the  terms  and  condi- 

be  used  by  the  Secretary  in  making 

water  users.  How  would  the  Bureau 

the  second  sentence  of  this  section. 

I  tates:    "Such   loans   shall    be   made 

under  such  terms  and  conditions  as 

may  deem  appropriate  .  .  .  ?" 

sentence  suggest  that  the   Sec- 

ould  decide  that  costs  allocated  to 

should  be  interest-free?" 

103  of  the  Senate  version  also  pro- 

"for  all  loans  approved  by  the  Sec- 

inder  the  authority  of  this  section. 

rate  shall  be  the  rate  deter- 

)y    the    Secretary    of   the   Treasury 

average  market  yields  on  outstand- 

obllgatlons   of   the   United 

1th  periods  to  maturity  comparable 

epayment  period  of  the  loan."  (Em- 

i  dded).  Thus,  we  Interpret  the  provi- 

nean  that  even  though  the  Secretary 

other  terms  and  conditions  for 

proposed  legislation  would  estab- 

the  loans  will  bear  interest  and  how 

rare  should  be  determined.  So. 

is  "No."  the  sentence  referred  to 

question  does  not  suggest  that  the 

could  decide  that  costs  allocated 

should  be  Interest-free. 

thank  you  for  your  letter. 
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Dennis  B.  underwood. 

Cotmnissioner. 


Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  akfairs, 
Washington.  DC,  January  30.  1992. 
Mr.  Dei*iis  Underwood, 
Commisioner.  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  Depart- 
oft  he  Interior.  WashiJigton.  DC. 
Mr.  Underwood:  As  you  know.  H.R. 
Reclamation    States    Emergency 
Relief  Act.  was  passed  by  the  Sen- 
November  27.  1991  and  is  currently 
consideration  in  the  House  of  Rep- 


the   House   considers   this   bill.   I 
ffppreclate  receiving  your  assessment 
ly  how  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
itterpret  and  Implement  certain  pro- 
3f  this  legislation,  should  those  pro- 
)e  enacted  In  their  present  form.  The 
in  question  are  the  following: 
102(b)(3).  102(b)(4).  and  103  all  in- 
li^guage  that  excludes  certain  actlvi- 
the  provisions  of  the  Reclamation 
Act  of  1982.  Does  the  Bureau  of  Rec- 
believe  that  these  exclusions  are 
proper  and  appropriate?  If  these 
were  removed  from  the  bill,  would 
enforce  the  requirements  of  the 
Reform  Act  with  regard  to  tem- 
contracts,   amendments   to  existing 
or  loan  repayment  contracts  en- 
pursuant  to  this  legislation? 

(1).  (2).  and  (3)  of  section  102(c) 

procedures    for    setting    interest 

these  procedures  justified  and  ap- 

Do    these    procedures    unfairly 

c4rtaln  categories  of  water  users  with 


rites? 

n  103  describes  the  terms  and  condi- 

be  used  by  the  Secretary  In  making 

water  users.  How  would  the  Bureau 

the  second  sentence  of  this  section, 

itates:   "Such   loans  shall   be   made 

e  under  such  terms  and  conditions  as 

deems  appropriate  .  .  ."?  Does 

suggest   that    the    Secretary 

c^cide  that  costs  allocated  to  Irrlga- 

be  Interest-free? 

of  the  need  to  expedite  consider- 

thls  legislation.  I  would  appreciate 


Sec  -etary  ^ 
se  itence 


your  prompt  attention  to  this  matter.  Thank 
you  for  your  cooperation. 
Sincerely  yours, 

GEORGE  MILLER, 

Chairman. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
further  reserving  the  right  to  object,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  Rhodes],  the  ranking  member  of 
the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding.  Just  very 
briefly  I  want  to  express  my  apprecia- 
tion to  the  chairman  of  the  full  com- 
mittee and  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  LAGOMARSINO]  and  others  for 
seeing  to  it  that  this  bill  has  been 
brought  up  this  early  in  this  session  of 
the  102d  Congress. 

As  the  chairman  mentioned,  the  bill 
was  passed  early  last  year  and  sent  to 
the  Senate.  Unfortunately,  it  became 
entangled  in  other  matters  over  there, 
and  it  took  the  Senate  several  months 
to  untangle  it  and  get  it  sent  back  over 
here. 

This  is  a  very  important  piece  of  leg- 
islation to  the  entire  West  and  con- 
tains very  badly  needed  authority  for 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  to  deal  with 
drought  situations,  and  I  urge  the 
House  to  adopt  H.R.  355. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
further  reserving  the  right  to  object  I 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  355,  a  bill  which 
authorizes  a  comprehensive  package  of 
projects  to  serve  Californians  and  resi- 
dents throughout  the  West  who  have 
suffered  greatly  under  prevailing 
drought  conditions. 

Despite  recent  storms  which  have  re- 
sulted in  extensive  flooding  and  storm 
dangers  in  my  district  and  other  por- 
tions of  California,  the  State  remains 
in  its  fifth  straight  year  of  a  drought 
unprecedented  in  recent  history.  Per- 
haps no  region  of  the  State  has  been 
more  severely  impacted  by  this 
drought  than  Santa  Barbara  and  Ven- 
tura Counties,  which  I  represent.  In 
those  counties,  residents  have  been  on 
strict  water  rationing  for  over  18 
months.  The  current  rationing  was  de- 
signed to  achieve  a  43-percent  decrease 
below  predrought  usage  levels  for  do- 
mestic consumption. 

Like  many  regions  around  the  coun- 
try, especially  in  the  West,  south 
central  California  does  not  get  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  annual  rainfall  to  meet 
its  needs.  Rather,  in  order  to  meet  all 
the  needs  of  the  region,  water  storage 
and  transfer/distribution  systems  are 
critical  elements  of  our  water  supply 
program.  I  am  pleased  that  many  fea- 
tures of  this  bill  address  the  water  sup- 
ply issues  for  regions  like  south  central 
California. 

There  are  a  number  of  important  sec- 
tions in  this  bill  which  will  aid  my  con- 
stituents and  other  persons  who  have 
been  impacted  by  the  drought.  This  bill 
provides  for  both  short-term  emer- 
gency actions  and  implementation  of 
appropriate  permanent  solutions.  Such 


activities  as  authorizing  Federal  par- 
ticipation in  water  banking,  authoriz- 
ing minor  construction  projects  to  get 
the  limited  water  supply  to  where  it  is 
needed  most,  facilitating  conveyance 
of  water  between  willing  sellers  and 
buyers,  and  participation  in  long-term 
drought  response  contingency  planning 
will  all  prove  beneficial.  I  am  also 
pleased  that  this  bill  includes  provi- 
sions to  provide  for  protection  of  fish 
and  wildlife  values. 

I  would  like  to  thank  Chairman  Mil- 
ler for  including  my  amendment  to 
the  Warren  Act  in  the  bill  before  the 
House  today.  Under  my  amendment, 
the  Federal  Government  will  be  au- 
thorized to  use  its  reclamation  facili- 
ties to  transport  and  store,  non-Fed- 
eral water  used  for  other  than  irriga- 
tion. Use  of  Federal  reclamation  facili- 
ties for  transport  and  storage  of  non- 
Pederal  irrigation  water  has  been  au- 
thorized for  60  years.  Such  use  was  au- 
thorized because  it  was  recognized  that 
Federal  facilities  often  had  excess  ca- 
pacity, and  in  order  to  avoid  the  costs 
and  environmental  impacts  of  con- 
structing duplicative  systems.  This 
same  logic  applies  to  use  of  Federal  fa- 
cilities for  nonirrigation  water. 

The  city  of  Santa  Barbara,  and  the 
county  water  agency  for  example,  pro- 
pose to  use  Lake  Cachuma  and  Lake 
Casitas  for  water  storage,  along  with 
other  Federal  facilities  to  transfer 
water  from  the  State  water  project  and 
the  city's  new  desalination  plant. 

One  other  section  of  this  bill  which  is 
of  special  interest  to  persons  in  the 
south  central  coastal  area  is  the  au- 
thorization of  feasibility  studies  for  de- 
salination projects.  In  the  area  which  I 
represent,  such  technological  ap- 
proaches to  water  supply  issues  are 
likely  to  become  even  more  important 
in  meeting  future  water  demands. 
Therefore,  I  would  like  to  thank  my 
friend.  Mr.  Panetta,  for  authoring  this 
section  of  the  bill. 

Overall,  H.R.  355  is  a  very  good  bill 
which  deserves  the  support  of  my  col- 
leagues. I  would  like  to  thank  the 
chairman,  Mr.  Miller,  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arizona  [Mr.  Rhodes]  and 
others  for  bringing  this  comprehensive 
package  to  the  floor.  I  am  hopeful  that 
the  President  will  sign  this  bill  into 
law  in  the  near  future. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  initial  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


H.R.  3337,  COMMEMORATIVE  COIN 
BILL 

(Mr.  McCANDLESS  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  the  gentleman  is  recognized 
for  1  minute. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McCANDLESS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
last  vote  taken  in  the  House  was  under 
suspension  of  the  rules,  and  a  two- 
thirds  vote  was  necessary  in  order  for 
H.R.  3337  to  pass.  It  was  defeated  on  a 
two-thirds  to  one-third  vote. 

That  bill  contains  six  sections,  one 
dealing  with  the  Columbus  commemo- 
rative coin,  a  World  Cup  coin  and  a 
White  House  coin,  and  the  Desert 
Storm  medal,  along  with  the  Madison 
commemorative  coin.  The  Senate  at 
the  last  minute  prior  to  our  adjourn- 
ment passed  an  amendment  in  that  bill 
which  would  have  required  the  redeslgrn 
of  our  coins,  even  though  currently 
under  law  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury has  that  authority. 

It  is  my  intent,  subject  to  the  rules 
of  the  House  and  the  concurrence  of  my 
subcommittee  chairman  and  those  who 
are  responsible,  to  support  an  action  on 
the  part  of  this  House  when  we  convene 
tomorrow  that  would  strike  that  sec- 
tion of  the  bill  which  was  just  defeated 
dealing  with  the  coinage  part,  that 
being  the  redesign  section,  and  to  sup- 
port the  balance  of  the  bill  as  origi- 
nally brought  to  the  floor  of  the  House 
prior  to  adjournment. 

I  wanted  to  make  this  information 
available  because  I  think  it  is  impor- 
tant that  we  move  ahead  with  the  posi- 
tive part  of  that  bill. 


D  1550 

LEGISLATION  TO  AMEND  HOUSE 
RULES  TO  CREATE  HOUSE 
ADMINISTRATOR 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kansas  [Mr.  Glickman].  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Last 
November,  I  joined  my  friend  David 
Obey  in  a  special  order.  The  point  I 
raised  then  is  one  he  raised  15  years 
ago  when  he  chaired  the  Obey  Commis- 
sion, that  the  House  of  Representatives 
needs  a  professionally  administrator. 

Essentially,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives is  professionally  managed  the 
way  it  was  100  years  ago.  and  I  think 
we  are  paying  the  price,  from  a  public 
relations  perspective,  for  our  failure  to 
bring  operations  into  the  modern 
world.  I  believe  now  is  the  time  we 
need  to  take  action  to  create  effective, 
modern  systems  of  congressional  man- 
agement, similar  to  what  most  large 
institutions  in  this  country  have  done. 

The  recent  revelations  over  the 
House  bank,  restaurants,  and  services 
viewed  as  perks  have  focused  scrutiny 
on  certain  practices  that  would  not 
stand  up  to  normal  business  standards. 
I  think  these  unfortunate  events  re- 
flect the  fact  there  is  no  one  profes- 
sional   administrator    overseeing    the 


running  of  an  enterprise  with  about 
25,000  employees  and  a  budget  of  al- 
most $1.8  billion.  Someone  should  be 
asking  whether  certain  practices  make 
any  sense  in  1992,  instead  of  perpetuat- 
ing a  system  simply  because  that  is  the 
way  we  have  always  done  it. 

I  do  not  mean  to  denigrate  the  per- 
formance of  the  many  dedicated  public 
servants  who  work  in  the  House,  nor 
are  my  remarks  meant  to  be  critical  of 
the  Democratic  and  Republican  leader- 
ship, or  any  Member  of  this  body. 
While  none  of  us  is  perfect  in  this  body, 
most  of  us  perform  our  duties  honor- 
ably. But  what  makes  me  uneasy  is  the 
lack  of  an  authoritative  administrator, 
hired  for  his  or  her  expertise  in  fi- 
nance, management,  and  personnel, 
looking  to  see  whether  the  House  of 
Representatives  is  run  in  an  efficient, 
sound  manner. 

The  House  of  Representatives  has 
changed  a  great  deal  in  200  years,  run- 
ning the  Capitol  complex  has  become  a 
huge  operation.  We  are  a  city  within  a 
city.  We  have  dozens  of  buildings,  a  po- 
lice force,  restaurants,  shops,  mass 
transit  system,  library  and  research 
service,  television  station,  car  wash, 
post  office,  first  aid  stations,  doctor's 
office,  ambulance  service,  barber,  hair 
salon,  credit  union,  pi-inter,  paint  shop, 
furniture  factory,  telephone  system, 
moving  company,  and  more.  We  cannot 
continue  to  run  such  an  operation 
loosely,  the  way  it  was  run  100  years 
ago. 

Without  modern  management  con- 
trols, the  House  could  be  spending  mil- 
lions of  dollars  unnecessarily.  The  cur- 
rent system  is  accountable  to  no  one, 
yet,  every  one  of  us  is  held  accountable 
when  something  goes  wrong. 

Another  thing  that  has  changed  is 
the  level  of  public  scrutiny  focused  on 
the  House  of  Representatives.  Our  floor 
debate  is  televised,  our  committee 
meetings  are  public,  our  buildings  are 
open,  and  our  bills  and  reports  are 
readily  available  for  anyone  to  read. 
Virtually  everything  we  do  is  public 
and  open  to  criticism,  but  everyone 
here  is  caught  by  surprise  when  the 
public  reacts  badly  to  practices  to 
which  we  have  become  accustomed. 

Each  of  us  is  held  accountable  for 
how  we  run  the  House,  because  we  are 
all  full-time  legislators  now.  It  used  to 
be  that  Members  of  the  House  were  cit- 
izen legislators,  carrying  on  lives  and 
professions  at  home  apart  from  their 
functions  in  the  legislature.  They  could 
not  be  expected  to  know  the  nuts  and 
bolts  of  the  Capitol  complex. 

But  now,  this  is  our  job,  we  are  re- 
sponsible for  how  taxpayer  dollars  are 
spent.  We  are  held  accountable  for  any 
aspect  of  this  operation  that  does  not 
pass  the  test  of  public  scrutiny. 

We  need  to  realize  the  public  views 
how  we  run  the  House  as  a  microcosm 
of  the  whole  country.  The  public  cor- 
rectly demands  that  we  manage  well  a 
52  billion  entity  over  which  we  have  di- 


rect control,  so  they  can  have  con- 
fidence in  our  ability  to  manage  well  a 
trillion  dollar  entity,  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment. It  is  clear  we  need  to  get  our 
House  in  order  as  we  can  begin  to  tack- 
le the  daunting  societal  problems  that 
face  us.  Let  us  not  wait  for  the  next 
shoe  to  drop  which  will  further  damage 
the  reputation  of  this  institution. 

I  am  working  on  a  resolution  to 
amend  the  House  rules  to  create  a 
House  Administrator.  This  person 
would  be  the  manaiger  of  the  House, 
nominated  by  the  Speaker  and  con- 
firmed by  the  House,  on  the  basis  of  his 
or  her  experience  in  running  a  major 
institution,  whether  public  or  private, 
according  to  modern  business  prac- 
tices. The  administrator  would  plan, 
coordinate,  and  direct  all  the  adminis- 
trative support  operations  of  the 
House.  Serving  under  and  hired  by  the 
administrator  would  be  an  auditor  and 
a  comptroller. 

The  comptroller  would  be  the  chief 
financial  officer  and  oversee  all  finan- 
cial aspects  of  the  House,  including 
spending  and  accounting  practices  by 
the  Clerk,  Sergeant  at  Arms,  Door- 
keeper, Postmaster,  and  individual 
Members'  offices  and  committees. 

The  auditor  would  conduct  financial 
audits  to  see  whether  financial  systems 
were  working  and  would  also  pursue  al- 
legations of  fraud,  waste,  or  abuse,  in 
much  the  same  manner  as  the  inspec- 
tors general  do  in  Federal  agencies.  I 
think  the  inspectors  general  have  prov- 
en their  worth  time  and  time  again  in 
various  agencies  and  the  same  concept 
could  work  here  in  the  House. 

The  administrator  would  report  to 
the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion, which  would  put  many  aspects  of 
running  the  House  in  bipartisan  hands, 
thus  avoiding  allegations  of  one  party 
concealing  something  from  the  other. 
Since  both  parties  are  held  accountable 
for  the  actions  of  the  House,  both 
should  share  equally  in  the  oversight 
and  management  functions. 

While  covering  the  finances  of  indi- 
vidual Members  and  committee  offices 
may  raise  some  hackles,  I  want  to  be 
sure  we  do  not  create  this  office  and 
then  promptly  exempt  ourselves  from 
its  reach.  That  would  be  a  huge  mis- 
take and  would  be  perceived  as  a  hol- 
low gesture. 

I  think  it  will  actually  be  a  big  relief 
for  all  of  us  to  know  that  this  institu- 
tion is  being  run  in  a  soimd  financial 
manner,  so  we  are  not  waiting  for  the 
other  shoe  to  drop.  Each  of  us  needs  to 
focus  our  attention  on  important  is- 
sues of  policy,  like  health  care,  and  job 
creation,  and  not  on  whether  the  bar- 
ber shop  is  charging  enough  for  a  hair- 
cut or  if  there  is  favoritism  in  the  as- 
signment of  parking  spaces. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  the  purpose 
of  this  proposal  is  to  prevent  future 
problems,  and  to  ensure  that  tax  dol- 
lars are  being  spent  wisely,  in  a  way  we 
would  be  comfortable  reading  about  on 
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PEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 

order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 

from  New  York  [Mrs.  Lowey]  is 

for  5  minutes. 
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Immebiately  after  the  coup,  I  came  to  the 

he  House  and  called  on  the  adminis- 

move  aggressively  to  return  Presi- 

Arfetide  to  office.  I  commend  the  fact  that 

adr  linistration  initially  worked  with  other 

in  the  hemisphere  to  isolate  the  harsh 

vhich  has  taken  power.  The  measures 

taken  against  Haiti  are  harsh,  there 

no  doubt  about  that.  But  strong  ongo- 

actii  >n  is  necessary  if  we  are  to  restore  to 

Haitian  people  the  freedom  and  democ- 

have  given  so  much  to  secure.  It  is 

rout}ling  now  to  see  the  administration 

from  that  strong  multilateral  ap- 

0  begin  what  can  only  be  interpreted 

0  >ening  of  relations  with  the  illegitimate 

vhich  expelled  Aristide. 

r  that  those  who  have  stolen  control 

lation  have  no  concern  for  their  own 

Today,  repression  and  violence  have 

taken  over  Haitian  society.  The 

people  live  in  fear.  To  return  those 

fled  is  an  outrage.  To  move  toward 

of  routine  relationship  with  the  per- 

of  this  horror  is  an  outrage. 

heard  the  administration  say  that 

coiild  not  permit  those  who  are  fleeing  to 

te  nporary  asylum  here  because  they  are 

economic,    not    political    repression 

ne  wondering  if  our  State  Department 

m<  de  any  attempt  at  all  to  understand 

happening  to  the  Haitian  people.  I  call 

to  took—to  listen — to  the  Haitian  peo- 

to  realize  that  they  want  democracy 
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of  the  Haitian  people  are  being  impris- 
their  own  land.  Why?  Because  they 
tojiive  in  freedom.  After  decades  of  totali- 
r  jle,  Americans  praised  their  resolve  in 
success  fully  holding  the  electrans  which  led  to 
Preside  it  Aristide's  election.  Now,  we  have  a 
respoo!  ibility  to  stand  with  the  Haitian  people. 
To  WOT  [  to  restore  their  freedoms,  and,  in  the 
meantir  ie,  to  adopt  policies  which  provide  the 
Haitian  ijeople  help  and  safe  haven. 


NATIONAL  PRAYER  BREAKFAST 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Mont- 
gomery] is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Janu- 
ary 30,  I  had  the  opportunity  to  be  on  the  pro- 
gram of  the  40th  annual  National  Prayer 
Breakfast.  This  wonderful  event  was  attended 
by  President  and  Mrs.  Bush,  Vice  President 
and  Mrs.  Ouayle,  a  large  number  of  Senators 
and  Members  of  Congress,  as  well  as  reli- 
gious and  government  leaders  from  50  States 
and  140  foreign  countries. 

I  wanted  to  share  the  remarks  of  several 
Members  of  Congress  who  took  part  in  this 
event,  as  well  as  a  copy  of  the  program. 

This  year  the  Prayer  Breakfast  was  chaired 
by  Senator  Ted  Stevens  of  Alaska,  who  did 
an  outstanding  job  in  coordinating  the  program 
and  making  it  run  smoothly. 

The  remarks  follow: 

Official  greeting 
(By  Hon.  Ted  Stevens) 

I'm  Ted  Stevens  from  Alaska.  Welcome  to 
the  40tti  annual  National  Prayer  Breakfast. 
As  chairman  of  the  Senate  Prayer  Breakfast, 
I  report  on  illness  within  our  Senate  family 
and  ask  Senators  to  offer  silent  prayers  for 
those  in  special  need.  This  morning,  I  report 
that  former  Senator  John  Stennis,  long  a 
leader  of  the  Senate  prayer  group,  now  in  re- 
tirement, is  not  well.  Please  remember  his 
love  of  God  and  service  to  our  nation  in  your 
silent  prayers. 

Ms.  Shoshana  Cardin,  chairman  of  the  Na- 
tional Conference  on  Soviet  Jewry  and  the 
Conference  of  Presidents  of  Major  Jewish  Or- 
ganizations will  offer  our  pre-breakfast  pray- 
er. Soon  after  Ms.  Cardin,  the  West  Point 
choir  will  sing  for  us.  Enjoy  your  breakfast. 

Opening  Prayer 
(By  Hon.  G.V.  Montgomery) 

Let  us  pray. 

Good  Lord,  thank  You  for  this  new  day  and 
for  giving  us  the  opportunity  to  gather  this 
morning  to  express  our  love  for  You  and  for 
our  neighbor.  To  our  friends  from  overseas, 
welcome  to  our  country.  We  are  proud  that 
you  are  a  part  of  this  great  National  Prayer 
Breakfast. 

In  1991,  the  world  changed  so  much  for  the 
better.  Many  people  in  other  lands  can  now 
worship  without  fear.  Please  give  them  the 
strength  and  courage  to  keep  these  new  free- 
doms. 

Bless  our  President  and  Barbara  Bush  and 
thank  you  for  helping  our  President  work 
through  the  many  problems  he  faces  each 
day.  Bless  Vice  President  and  Marilyn 
Quayle.  the  Congress  and  all  of  the  officials 
in  our  great  government. 

Lord,  we  are  so  proud  of  Doug  Coe,  his 
staff,  and  all  the  volunteers  who  work  so 
hard  to  make  this  the  most  wonderful  event 
held  in  our  Nation's  Capital. 

Bless  this  food  to  the  nourishment  of  our 
bodies  and  let  us  remember  that  every  good 
and  perfect  gift  comes  from  You. 

Amen.  Amen. 

REMARKS  OF  SENATOR  STEVENS 

Mr.  President,  Mrs.  Bush,  Mr.  Vice  Presi- 
dent, Mrs.  Quayle,  distinguished  heads  of 
state,  honored  guests,  and  friends.  Coming 
from  all  walks  of  life,  every  political  persua- 
sion, and  every  corner  of  our  globe,  we  gath- 
er together  to  pray.  The  book  of  Matthew 
tells  us  that  where  two  or  three  are  gathered 


in  God's  name,  He  is  among  them.  And  where 
two  or  three  agree  in  prayer,  our  Father  in 
heaven  will  answer  those  prayers. 

We  have  much  for  which  to  be  thankful:  a 
world  earnestly  seeking  peace,  the  end  of 
walls  separating  mankind,  the  rebirth  of 
democratic  freedoms — and  almost  all  of  our 
United  Nations  forces  have  returned  after 
liberating  Kuwait.  Our  prayers  offered  here 
in  this  room  a  year  ago  have  been  answered. 

But  while  we  may  differ  on  issues  of  policy 
and  politics,  foreign  affairs  and  business  and 
commerce,  our  faith  in  God  unites  us.  As  we 
come  closer  together  and  our  world  Is  at 
peace.  God  will  listen.  Ask.  and  it  will  be 
given  you.  Seek,  and  you  shall  find.  Knock, 
and  it  will  be  open  to  you. 

INTRODUCTION  OF  GUEST  SPEAKER 

On  August  19.  1991.  dark  clouds  literally 
hung  over  Red  Square  in  Moscow.  It  was  the 
first  day  of  the  Feast  of  the  Transfiguration 
for  Russian  Orthodox  true  believers— and  one 
of  the  first  days  for  open  religious  freedom  in 
the  capitol  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

But.  a  coup  was  underway— as  the  patri- 
arch of  the  Orthodox  Church,  Alexi  the  Sec- 
ond, was  addressing  his  religious  flock  in 
Red  Square,  Soviet  tanks  rolled  into  that 
square,  threatening  the  protectors  of  the 
Russian  white  house,  in  which  Boris  Yeltsin, 
the  first  elected  leader  of  Russia,  and  the 
Russian  Parliament  were  meeting. 

That  night,  the  cellist  was  in  Paris.  He 
went  to  the  airfield,  bought  a  ticket  for 
Tokyo  on  a  flight  he  knew  stopped  in  Mos- 
cow. Upon  arrival  in  Moscow,  he  went  to  the 
Russian  white  house  and  jointed  Yeltsin. 
And,  he  joined  Father  Beurkov— who  gave 
out  2,000  bibles  to  young  soldiers  in  the 
tanks — only  one  refused  to  accept  a  bible. 

That  trip  of  faith  was  taken  by  Mstislav 
Rostropovich.  He  returned  to  the  country  of 
his  birth  to  defend  freedom.  We  have  asked 
maestro  Rostropovich,  the  music  director  of 
national  symphony  orchestra  for  the  past  fif- 
teen years,  and  a  true  believer,  to  be  our 
speaker  today. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  present  a  great  pa- 
triot, maestro  Mstislav  Rostropovich. 

GREETINGS  From  the  House  Prayer 

BREAKFAST  GROUP 

(By  Congressman  Charles  Stenholm) 

"Grace  and  peace  to  you  from  God  our  Fa- 
ther and  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  I  thank  God 
for  you  because  of  his  grace  given  you  in 
Christ  Jesus.  ...  I  appeal  to  you,  brothers 
and  sisters,  in  the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  that  all  of  you  agree  with  one  an- 
other so  that  there  may  be  no  divisions 
among  you  and  that  you  may  be  perfectly 
united  in  mind  and  thought." 

From  the  reports  you  hear  on  the  news,  it 
may  be  difficult  for  you  to  believe  that  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  ever  agree  with  one  another 
or  find  it  possible  to  be  "perfectly  united  in 
mind  and  thought"  as  Saint  Paul  admon- 
ished us  to  do. 

But  it  is  my  pleasure  and  privilege  to  bring 
you  greetings  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives Prayer  Breakfast  Group,  where  we  try 
to  take  those  instructions  seriously.  Like 
Saint  Paul,  I  greet  you  in  the  name  of  Christ 
with  thanksgiving  for  everyone  gathered 
here  from  all  across  the  world  and  from 
many  different  walks  of  life.  And  I  want  to 
share  with  you  the  good  news  of  God's  work 
in  our  House  Prayer  group. 

Looking  out  across  this  impressive  crowd 
this  morning,  I  am  reminded  of  the  Prophet 
Isaiah's  words  when  he  said,  "My  house  will 
be  called  a  house  of  prayer  for  all  Nations." 
This  room  may  normally  be  a  ballroom,  but 


this  morning  it  is  definitely  "a  house  of 
prayer  for  all  Natiojis"  and  it  is  a  wonderful 
sight. 

Normally  on  Thursday  mornings  at  this 
hour  I  am  sitting  in  a  little  room  in  the  Cap- 
itol Building  with  al>out  40  or  SO  of  my  col- 
leagues. We  meet  without  fanfare,  without 
staff  at  our  elbows,  without  the  press  ready 
to  take  down  our  words  and  read  them  on  the 
nightly  news — slightly  improved,  of  course. 
We  meet  simply  to  find  Christian  fellowship 
with  each  other,  to  share  each  others  bur- 
dens of  joys,  and  to  pray. 

I  have  to  tell  you  that  prayer  is  something 
I  don't  totally  understand,  even  though  I  am 
convinced  of  its  power.  The  Holy  Spirit, 
which  the  Bible  says  guides  us  in  our  pray- 
ers, is  a  lot  like  the  wind  that  sweeps  across 
the  rolling  plains  of  West  Texas.  The  wind  it- 
self is  invisible  but  its  effects  are  undeni- 
able. 

The  hostages,  for  whose  release  we  praise 
God  this  year,  have  all  told  us  about  the 
power  of  prayer  which  sustained  them 
through  their  long,  lonely  years.  Those  who 
were  able  to  link  hands  in  prayer  while  in 
their  cells,  which,  they  called  th6  "Church  of 
the  Locked  Door."  have  testified  that  the 
strength  they  gained  from  each  other  and 
from  the  Holy  Comforter  was  what  kept 
them  alive. 

In  the  House  Prayer  Breakfast  group,  we 
have  seen  the  power  of  prayer  and  the  Holy 
Spirit  at  work  as  well.  Through  the  report 
which  we  affectionately  call  "The  Sick  and 
Wounded  Report"  which  General  Sonny 
Montgomery  brings  us  each  week,  we  share 
our  daily  concerns  with  and  for  our  fellow 
colleagues  and  their  families.  Through  Jake 
Pickle's  colorful  explanations  of  the  back- 
ground of  the  hymns  we  sing,  we  both  lift 
our  voices  in  praise  and  gain  a  sense  of  how 
God  has  worked  through  the  lives  and  experi- 
ences of  past  Christians.  Through  the  mes- 
sage brought  by  a  different  Member  of  Con- 
gress each  week— alternating  between  Re- 
publican and  Democrat/— we  learn  something 
of  our  colleagues'  own  spiritual  journeys. 

I  personally  have  felt  the  impact  which  the 
fellowship  and  prayer  can  have  on  those  of  us 
who  meet  together.  As  a  conservative  farmer 
from  the  rural  Southwest,  it's  not  always  ob- 
vious to  me  how  I  might  relate  to  a  liberal 
New  Yorker.  When  we  meet  together  on 
Thursdays,  however,  all  the  other  labels  are 
left  at  the  door  and  we  are  transformed  into 
simply  being  two  men  seeking  fellowship  and 
God's  guidance.  Even  when  we  leave  the 
room  and  re-attach  our  labels,  something  of 
that  connection  through  fellowship  remains 
with  us. 

Just  as  we  Representatives  meet  every 
Thursday  morning,  asking  God  to  direct  us 
while  we  debate  the  laws  of  our  Land,  I  ask 
that  you  pray  for  us  as  we  make  those  deci- 
sions so  that  our  words  and  deeds  might  be 
pleasing  to  God. 

It  is  now  my  privilege  to  introduce  to  you 
Ms.  Cissy  Houston,  who  will  bring  us  her  ren- 
dition of  "Sweet  Hour  of  Prayer."  While 
many  people  may  be  tempted  to  boast  of  a 
successful  recording  career,  Grammy  award 
nominations,  or  numerous  other  awards,  I 
suspect  that  the  one  which  may  be  most  spe- 
cial to  Cissy  was  being  named  Mother  of  the 
Year  in  1991.  While  we  don't  know  her  other 
children,  we  do  know  that  Cissy  did  a  mar- 
velous job  of  raising  and  training  her  daugh- 
ter. Whitney.  May  I  now  introduce  Ms.  Cissy 
Houston. 

Introduction  of  President  George  Bush 

(By  Hon.  Howell  Heflin) 
Last  April,  I  had  the  privilege  of  represent- 
ing the  Senate  prayer  breakfast  at  the  dedi- 


cation of  the  Camp  David  chapel,  which 
serves  as  a  house  of  worship  for  the  presi- 
dential party  and  over  two  hundred  perma- 
nent residents,  most  of  whom  are  naval  and 
marine  security  personnel  and  their  families. 
At  a  worship  service,  our  nation's  highest 
leaders  will  be  co-mingled  with  average  peo- 
ple like  foresters,  sailors,  and  marines.  A 
marine  "gunny"  sergeant  might  stare  at  the 
President  as  he  passes  the  collection  plate. 

When  the  President  arose  to  give  his  re- 
marks at  the  dedication  service,  a  young 
mother  took  her  crying  baby  out  of  the  chap- 
el. The  President  remarked  that  the  first 
crying  baby  to  be  removed  from  the  chapel 
just  happened  to  be  his  grandson. 

In  1789,  George  Washington,  in  his  inau- 
gural address,  said.  ".  .  .  it  would  be  pecu- 
liarly improper  to  omit  in  this  first  ofllcial 
act  my  fervent  supplications  to  that 
almightly  being  who  rules  over  the  universe 
.  .  .  that  his  benediction  may  consecrate  to 
the  liberties  and  happiness  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States  a  government  instituted 
by  themselves  ..." 

Some  200  years  later.  In  1989.  the  second 
"George"  to  occupy  the  office  made  his  first 
act  as  President  a  prayer:  "Heavenly  Father, 
we  bow  our  heads  and  thank  you  for  your 
love.  Accept  our  thanks  for  the  peace  that 
yields  this  day  .  .  .  make  us  strong  to  do 
your  will,  and  write  on  our  hearts  these 
words:  'use  power  to  help  people."  There  is 
but  one  use  of  power,  and  it  is  to  serve  peo- 
ple. Help  us  to  remember  it.  Lord." 

Since  this  national  prayer  breakfast  has  a 
meaningful  international  attendance,  let  me 
mention  another  George,  King  George  VI  of 
Great  Britain.  During  a  World  War  II  broad- 
cast, he  encouraged  his  countrymen,  many 
in  bomb  shelters  seeking  protection  from  the 
Luftwaffe,  by  evoking  words  from  Louise 
Haskins'  poem.  "The  Gate  of  the  Year": 

I  said  to  the  man  who  stood  at  the  gate  of 
the  year: 

"Give  me  a  light,  that  I  may  tread  safely 
into  the  unknown!" 

And  he  replied: 

"Go  out  into  the  darkness  and  put  your 
hand  into  the  hand  of  God. 

That  shall  be  to  you  better  than  light  and 
safer  than  a  known  way." 

Throughout  our  history,  we  have  been  for- 
tunate to  have  leaders  who  have  sought 
God's  guidance.  How  comforting  it  is  to 
know  that  so  many  of  our  great  leaders,  in- 
cluding our  President,  George  Bush,  have 
placed  their  full  confidence  in  his  power. 

It  is  my  high  privilege  and  distinct  honor 
to  present  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

Lord,  make  me  an  instrument  of  Your  peace. 
Where  there  is  hatred,  let  me  sow  love; 
Where  there  is  injury,  pardon; 
Where  there  is  doubt,  faith; 
Where  there  is  despair,  hope; 
Where  there  is  darkness,  light; 
and  where  there  is  sadness,  joy. 

O  Divine  Master,  grant  that  I  may  not  so 

much  seek 
to  be  consoled,  as  to  console; 
not  so  much  to  be  understood,  as  to  under- 
stand; 
not  so  much  to  be  loved,  as  to  love. 
For  it  is  in  giving  that  we  receive, 
it  is  in  pardoning  that  we  are  pardoned, 
it  is  in  dying  that  we  are  born  again  to  eter- 
nal life. 

Francis  of  assisi. 
national  prayer  breakfast 
Chairman:  The  Honorable  Ted  Stevens 
Pre-Breakfast      Prayer:      Ms.      Shoshana 
Cardin,  Chairman,  National  Conference  on 


Soviet  Jewry,  Conference  of  Presidents  of 
Major  American  Jewish  Organizations 

Opening  Prayer:  The  Honorable  G.V. 
"Sonny"  Montgomery,  U.S.  Representative. 
Mississippi. 

Opening  Song:  Savoonga  Eskimo  Singers, 
Saint  Lawrence  Island,  Alaska 
Breakfast 

Welcome:  The  Honorable  Ted  Stevens.  U.S. 
Senator.  Alaska 

Remarks— U.S.  Senate:  The  Honorable 
Larry  E.  Craig.  U.S.  Senator.  Idaho 

Remarks— U.S.  House  of  Representatives: 
The  Honorable  Charles  W.  Stenholm.  U.S. 
Representative.  Texas 

Solo:  Ms.  Sissy  Houston 

Remarks:  The  Honorable  Dan  Quayle.  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States 

New  Testament  Reading:  The  Honorable  Al 
Gore.  U.S.  Senator.  Tennessee 

Mesage:  Maestro  Mstislav  Rostropovich, 
Music  Director.  National  Symphony  Orches- 
tra 

Prayer  for  Armed  Services:  General  Colin 
Powell.  Chairman.  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 

Remarks:  The  Honorable  Howard  Heflin. 
U.S.  Senator.  Alat>ama 

The  President  of  The  United  States 

Group  Song:  Cadet  Doug,  Mclnvale,  United 
States  Military  Academy 

Closing  Song:  United  States  Military  Acad- 
emy 

Closing  Prayer:  Dr.  Billy  Graham 


REMOVAL  OF  NAME  OF  MEMBER 
AS  COSPONSOR  OF  HOUSE  RESO- 
LUTION 194 

Mr.  EMERSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  name  be 
removed  from  the  list  of  cosponsors  of 
House  Resolution  194. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Ra- 
HALL).  Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FUNDAMENTAL  REFORM  NEEDED 
IN  HEALTH  CARE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  [Mr.  BONIOR]  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  BONIOR.  Mr.  Speaker  and  col- 
leagues, a  few  weeks  ago  I  received  a 
rather  heartbreaking  letter  from  a 
woman  in  my  district.  Her  husband  is  a 
highly  skilled  machine  builder  who  has 
not  been  able  to  find  steady  work  for 
the  last  3  years.  This  woman  has  four 
sons  between  the  ages  of  3  and  16  years 
of  age. 

Her  husband  can  get  work  for  a  few 
months  at  a  time  working  70  hours  a 
week;  then  he  just  gets  laid  off.  "Just 
when  we  get  caught  up,"  she  writes, 
"we  start  to  drown  again." 

a  1600 

This  family's  greatest  fear  is  not 
about  jobs  or  income,  precarious  as 
those  are.  No,  her  greatest  fear  is 
about  health  care. 

We  have  heard  across  the  breadth  of 
this  country  from  towns  in  New  Hamp- 
shire and  towns  in  Michigan,  all  over 
America,    people    scared    literally    to 
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death  ibout  the  inability  to  provide  for 
their  amllies  because  of  the  lack  of 
adequt  ,te  health  care  and  the  lack  of 
adequt  te  health  care  planning  in  this 
counti  y. 
List  >n  to  what  she  writes: 

hjisband's  current  employer  is  making 
7  months  for  benefits.  We  have  been 
insurance  for  over  a  year  and  a  half, 
the    Port   Huron    Hospital    almost 
we  have  been  threatened  by  coUec- 
They    want    payment    in   60 
is  no  possible  way  we  can  pay 
can't  get  any  social  services,  even 
are  laid  off,  because  we  have  too 
i  ssets.  We  have  a  boat  and  a  camper 
have  been  trying  to  sell  them  for  3 
lut  no  one  can  afford  the  down  pay- 
Ve  are  selling  our  boat  for  what  we 
it.  We  have  gone  five  weeks  without 
ng  because  we  have  no  unemploy- 
c)ieck8.  but  we  still  couldn't  get  food 
We  have  exhausted  our  savings  be- 
lay offs.  Not  only  that,  we  are  scared 
every  time  one  of  the  kids  get  hurt. 
;  ear-old  was  involved  in  an  auto  acci- 
nccf  we  didn't  have  health  insurance. 
S300  before  they  will  pay  any  bills, 
don't  have  it. 

tell    my   friends   and   col- 
how  many  letters  I  get  like 
the  course  of  a  week  or  a 
They  are  more  frequent,  they 
desperate.   People  are  frus- 
They  are  frightened,  and  they 
up  with  a  system  that  makes  no 
provides  no  coverage  and  does 
them    against    the    rising 
health  care. 

woman  went  on  to  sum  up  the 
better  than  any  of  the  pun- 
lave  heard.  She  wrote: 
lot  looking  for  a  handout.  When  mid- 
sklUed  trades  people  can't  make  it. 
is    wrong.    We    need    help    with 
are.  It  is  urgent  now. 
of  course,    she   is   right.   The 
care    system    in    this   country 
a  fundamental  reform,  not  tin- 
on  the  edges,  not  fooling  around 
little  adjustment  here,  but  a 
reform,     something    we 
been  able  to  face  up  to  in  this 
,  something  every  other  indus- 
democracy  in  the  world  has 
the  steps  to  meet  in  terms  of 
(  bligation  to  their  citizenry. 
Germans  started   in   1870  under 
with  a  national  health  insur- 
an.  Every  major  industrial  na- 
this  world  has  done  the  same, 
health  care  system  in  this  coun- 
fundamental  reform,  and  the 
jf  that  problem,  the  guts  of  this 
issue,  is  soaring  costs. 

health  care  for  the  average 
family  cost  $2,500  per  year, 
it  is  about  S6,500  per  year,  and  if 
tinue  on  this  same  path  that  we 
it  will  be  $14,000  a  year  per  fam- 
the  end  of  this  decade.  That  will 
bankrupt   families  like   the 
that  I  just  alluded  to  in  the  let- 
will  bankrupt  businesses,  and  I 
will  bankrupt  this  country.  We 
afford  that. 

imerican  family  is  immune  from 
soaring  costs.  Health  care  is  ris- 
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ing  three  and  four  times  the  rate  of  in- 
flation, and  more  and  more  employers 
are  not  paying  the  cost. 

Nearly  one  out  of  every  two  working 
households  had  benefits  cut  by  the  em- 
ployer, or  they  had  been  required  to 
contribute  more  for  coverage.  Such 
costs  are  a  cruel  and  a  hidden  tax  on 
American  families. 

Mr.  Speaker,  after  you  have  worked 
hard  all  day  like  the  family  that  I  just 
alluded  to  in  the  letter  that  I  read  from 
my  district,  you  should  not  have  to 
stay  up  all  night  worrying  about 
whether  your  kid's  health  care  is  cov- 
ered. 

I  had  another  group  of  women  visit 
me  in  my  congressional  office  about  VA 
years  ago.  I  will  never  forget  that  visit 
because  it  demonstrates  to  me  now  ut- 
terly desperate  people  are  for  insur- 
ance, and  how  ironic  situations  are 
that  put  people  in  a  situation  of  not 
being  able  to  provide  for  their  children. 
These  five  women  worked  in  nursing 
homes.  There  cared  for  your  parents, 
my  parents,  our  grandparents.  They 
bathed  them.  They  changed  their  bed- 
pans. They  took  care  of  them.  They  be- 
longed to  a  union,  but  not  one  of  them 
had  health  insurance.  They  were  by 
and  large,  single  parents.  One  woman 
told  me  she  goes  to  bed  every  night  and 
says  a  prayer  that  her  son  does  not  be- 
come ill. 

And  what  about  the  problem  of  those 
who  are  trapped  in  their  jobs,  afraid  to 
accept  new  positions.  We  all  know 
somebody  out  there  who  would  like  to 
move  on  to  a  different  employer,  but 
they  cannot  because  they  are  worried 
about  maintaining  adequate  health  in- 
surance. The  other  day  I  heard  a  story 
about  a  man  who  desperately  wanted 
to  change  jobs,  but  he  could  not.  It 
turns  out  he  had  a  son  with  Downs  syn- 
drome and  if  he  changed,  the  new  com- 
pany's insurance  would  not  pick  up  the 
tab.  Downs  syndrome,  as  people  know, 
is  a  preexisting  condition. 

The  experts  call  this  job  lock,  and 
that  has  got  to  change.  Nobody  should 
be  locked  out  of  a  job  because  of  a  sys- 
tem we  could  change  with  just  a  little 
bit  of  common  sense. 

And  what  about  quality?  You  know, 
people  will  tell  you  that  we  have  got 
the  best  health  care  quality  in  the 
world.  I  do  not  know  that  I  buy  that.  I 
know  that  we  have  some  very  com- 
petent and  capable  providers  of  health 
care  in  this  country  and  we  do  some 
wonderful  things,  but  you  know,  when 
you  really  look  at  the  system  of  health 
care  in  this  country,  you  find  out  there 
is  a  lot  we  can  do  to  improve  it.  If  we 
spend  more  money  than  any  other  na- 
tion on  Earth  for  health  care,  then  why 
does  the  United  States,  for  instance, 
rank  21st  out  of  23  developed  countries 
when  it  comes  to  infant  mortality?  A 
child  born  in  Japan  or  West  Germany, 
France,  Canada,  Great  Britain,  or  any 
other  industrialized  nation  has  a  better 
change  of  surviving  its  first  year  than 


a  child  born  here  in  the  United  States. 
Even  a  baby  that  is  born  in  poverty- 
stricken  Honduras,  one  of  the  poorest 
countries  in  the  Americas,  has  a  better 
chance  of  surviving  than  a  child  born 
in  Detroit,  MI. 

Why  does  the  United  States  rank  23d 
in  recovery  from  heart  attacks?  Why 
do  Canadians  and  the  Japanese  and  the 
Germans  live  an  average  of  2  and  3 
years  longer  than  Americans? 

In  many  cases  we  do  have  quality 
health  care  in  this  country,  but  we 
cannot  be  lulled  into  accepting  second- 
rate  care  in  other  areas. 

America's  working  families  have  a 
right  to  expect  affordable,  high  quality 
health  care.  I  believe  that  is  a  right.  I 
do  not  think  that  is  something  that  is 
extra.  It  is  as  basic  as  earning  a  living, 
and  they  have  the  right  to  expect  that 
high  quality  care  is  available  to  all 
Americans. 

And  speaking  of  all  Americans,  let  us 
talk  for  a  second  about  the  uninsured. 
Even  with  our  enormous  health  care 
budget,  34  million  Americans  have  no 
health  care  insurance  at  all.  Every  one 
of  us  knows  somebody  in  our  families, 
in  our  neighbors,  in  our  churches  who 
falls  into  that  category.  Over  a  2-year 
period  of  time,  up  to  60  million  will  be 
without  coverage  at  some  point.  These 
are  not  just  poor  people,  by  the  way.  In 
fact,  the  majority  of  the  uninsured,  85 
percent  live  in  families  headed  by  a 
full-time  worker. 

In  other  words,  no  American  family, 
regardless  of  income,  can  be  sure  that 
a  job  loss,  a  job  change  or  a  serious  ill- 
ness will  not  push  them  to  the  ranks  of 
the  uninsured. 

The  health  care  crisis  is  not  just  a 
tragedy  for  individual  families.  It  is 
also  an  enormous  drag  on  the  Nation's 
economy  and  our  ability  to  compete 
internationally. 

D  1610 

We  spent  in  this  country  $671  billion, 
that  is  billion  with  a  "b"— $671  billion 
on  health  care  in  1990,  which  is  about 
12.3  percent  of  our  entire  gross  national 
product. 

Compare  that  with  the  Japanese,  who 
spend  about  6.5  percent  of  their  GNP, 
or  the  Germans  at  8.1  or  the  Canadians 
at  9.0  percent,  and  they  insure  every- 
body. 

If  the  United  States  continues  at  this 
rate,  our  health  care  costs  will  pass  the 
$1  trillion  mark  by  1994  and  will  ap- 
proach $2  trillion  by  the  end  of  the  dec- 
ade. On  the  competitive  side.  General 
Motors  spends  more  money  on  the 
health  care  of  its  workers  and  those 
who  retire  than  it  spends  on  steel  for 
its  automobiles. 

One  study  by  the  University  of 
Michigan  found  that  health  care  adds 
$1,083  to  the  sticker  price  of  a  car  built 
in  Detroit.  That  is  more  than  the  cost 
of  the  engine  of  that  automobile. 

In  Canada  that  sticker  price  cost  is 
about  $223  because  they  have  organized 
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their  country  around  a  system  that 
makes  a  little  bit  of  sense  and  that 
controls  costs. 

We  cannot  continue  to  raise  the 
prices  of  our  products  to  keep  pace 
with  skyrocketing  health  care  costs, 
not  if  we  want  to  remain  competitive. 

A  part  of  this  whole  uneasiness  that 
the  country  feels,  as  demonstrated  last 
night  as  it  voted  in  New  Hampshire,  is 
the  health  care  issue. 

I  watched  the  exit  polls  and  I 
watched  the  polls  that  were  done  on 
the  people  who  had  voted,  and  they  ex- 
pressed that  health  care  was  right  be- 
hind, and  closely  behind,  the  jobs  issue 
as  the  most  important  issue  that  faces 
the  people  of  New  Hampshire. 

Now,  what  is  the  President's  plan  to 
get  us  out  of  this  health  care  mess?  It 
is  not  a  comprehensive  plan  to  correct 
its  laws;  it  is  not  a  rigorous  proposal  to 
hold  down  costs;  and  it  is  not  a  com- 
prehensive program  to  guarantee  the 
health  of  the  American  families. 

Instead,  President  Bush's  big  idea  is 
a  tax  credit,  a  small  amount  of  money 
to  some  lower  income  families  who 
have  no  insurance.  That  is  not  a  plan 
at  all.  It  tinkers  around  the  edges  of  a 
system  that  needs  fundamental  reform. 
It  is  a  piecemeal  election-year  charade. 

The  President's  approach  completely 
ignores  the  crux  of  the  problem  facing 
the  lower  income  families,  which  is 
soaring  costs. 

His  plan  does  nothing  to  reform  the 
network  of  hospitals,  drug  companies, 
insurance  firms,  doctors,  all  of  which 
play  a  part  in  these  skyrocketing  ex- 
penses. 

Take  the  cost  of  drugs,  which  the 
President  did  not  mention  in  his 
speech:  We  are  paying  double,  triple, 
and  in  some  cases,  seven  times  as  much 
for  prescription  drugs  here  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  than  people  just  across  the 
border  from  us  in  Canada. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  district  borders 
Canada,  and  right  across  the  river  from 
my  district  people  get  good,  decent 
prices  on  prescription  drugs.  A  bottle 
of  Tylenol  with  codeine,  for  example, 
costs  $18  in  the  United  States.  Do  you 
know  what  the  cost  is  in  Canada?  $5.50. 
Same  drug,  same  manufacturer,  $18 
versus  $6.50;  and  not  generic,  the  same 
pills,  the  same  company. 

Ativan,  $48  for  a  bottle  of  pills  in  the 
United  States;  same  drug,  same  manu- 
facturer, $7  across  the  river  in  Canada. 

Keflex,  $55  here;  $16  over  there.  Val- 
ium, over  there  Valium  is  $8,  and  here 
$24.  Restoril.  $42  over  here  and  $14  over 
there. 

I  could  go  on  and  on,  and  everybody 
knows  what  I  am  talking  about.  The 
cost  of  prescription  drugs  in  this  coun- 
try needs  to  be  controlled. 

No  wonder  drug  company  profits  are 
triple  the  national  average.  Over  the 
last  10  years  the  cost  of  prescriptions 
has  shot  up  152  percent.  That  is  triple 
the  inflation  rate.  As  I  have  just  dem- 
onstrated by  the  numbers  that  I  read, 
it  is  still  going  up. 


And  what  about  the  insurance  com- 
panies? Do  you  know  how  many  private 
health  insurance  companies  we  have? 
One  thousand  five  hundred,  and  all  of 
them  have  different  forms. 

No  wonder  they  spend  five  times 
more  on  overhead  than  Medicare;  no 
wonder  out  of  every  dollar  on  health 
care  we  spend  12  cents  on  overhead,  and 
in  Canada  it  is  less  than  a  penny. 

I  have  heard  retirees  from  my  dis- 
trict whose  pensions  are  being  eaten  up 
by  insurance  costs.  In  one  case,  retir- 
ees of  a  company  were  notified  that 
their  health  insurance  premiums  had 
tripled  and  that  it  was  all  they  were 
going  to  get;  all  of  this  was  going  to  be 
taken  out  of  their  pensions. 

I  had  a  fellow  come  up  to  me  during 
the  Christmas  holidays,  and  this  man 
had  40  years'  experience,  hard  work  in 
a  factory,  where  when  you  come  home, 
you  are  dirty,  your  muscles  ache,  and 
all  you  want  to  do  is  sit  in  the  chair 
and  just  try  to  catch  your  breath. 
Forty  years,  he  earned  a  pension  and 
he  was  retired. 

Every  month  he  would  go  to  his  mail- 
box to  get  that  pension  check.  It 
amounted  to  $500  a  month.  One  day 
several  months  ago  he  went  to  his 
mailbox  and  there  was  a  check,  but  not 
for  $500— $32,  with  a  letter  that  said 
that  is  all  he  is  going  to  get  from  now 
on  because  his  health  insurance  pre- 
mium had  tripled. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  happening  every 
day  across  this  country,  and  people  are 
fed  up  and  they  are  frustrated  and  they 
are  frightened  and  they  want  us  to  do 
something  about  it. 

I  want  to  tell  you,  when  we  are  done 
with  this  tax  bill — and  we  will  be  done 
with  it  in  a  relatively  short  time — we 
have  got  to  move  on  to  this  health  care 
issue.  This  is  intertwined  with  the  suc- 
cess of  where  we  go  as  a  country  as 
much  as  the  tax  bill  that  will  come  out 
of  this  House — and  probably  more  so. 

What  about  doctor  bills,  which  the 
President  did  not  mention?  Between 
1971  and  1985,  American  doctors  raised 
their  fees  22  percent  over  inflation. 
Doctors'  offices  are  bloated  beyond  be- 
lief. Forty-eight  percent  of  a  doctor's 
income  goes  for  professional  expenses. 
That  means  billing  patients,  filling  out 
forms,  collecting  bad  debts.  Is  that 
what  we  want  our  medical  people  to  be 
engaged  in,  to  be  concentrated  in? 

None  of  these  problems  are  addressed 
in  the  President's  plan.  Meanwhile, 
middle-income  families  are  being 
priced  out  of  the  health  care  system, 
and  the  costs  are  bankrupting  families, 
businesses,  and  if  we  do  not  stop,  the 
average  American  families  are  going  to 
be  paying  more  and  more  for  less  and 
less  coverage. 

The  President's  plan  will  do  nothing, 
nothing  to  address  these  basic  health 
care  problems  faced  by  most  families. 
The  absence  of  cost  control  is  not  the 
only  glaring  omission  in  the  Presi- 
dent's proposal.  The  President  says  he 


wants  to  give  low-income  families  a 
$3,750  tax  credit,  a  plan  that  would  ex- 
clude most  middle-income  Americans. 
The  full  benefits  of  the  President's  tax 
credit  would  only  be  available  to  fami- 
lies at  50  percent  of  the  poverty  level. 
And  even  if  the  full  tax  credit  were 
available  to  middle-class  families,  it 
would  only  pay  for  a  fraction  of  the 
cost  of  health  care. 

For  instance,  a  family  of  four  with  an 
income  of  $28,000  would  receive  about 
$500  under  President  Bush's  plan.  But 
everybody  knows  that  health  care 
costs,  as  I  said  earlier,  have  risen  from 
$2,500  for  a  family  of  four  in  1980  up  to 
about  $6,500  today.  The  President  gives 
them  $500. 

With  insurance  costs  rising  at  about 
14  percent  per  year,  this  halfway  meas- 
ure would  provide  even  less  coverage 
with  each  passing  year. 

With  the  tax  credit  that  is  too  small 
and  no  curb  on  future  growth  of  pre- 
miums, how  can  the  President  claim  he 
is  providing  coverage  for  all  Ameri- 
cans? It  is  beyond  me.  What  does  his 
plan  do  about  the  other  major  prob- 
lems, as  I  mentioned  earlier;  those  of 
job  loss,  for  example?  Nothing. 

Long-term  care  for  our  parents  and 
grandparents  who  need  it?  Nothing. 

Most  important,  his  plan  does  noth- 
ing for  middle-income  families  who  live 
in  constant  fear  they  will  lose  their 
health  insurance.  It  does  not  give  our 
families  the  peace  of  mind  that  comes 
with  guaranteed  health  insurance  cov- 
erage. 

Instead,  the  President's  plan  takes 
care  of  his  own,  the  doctors,  the  insur- 
ance companies,  the  health  care  pro- 
viders, those  who  simply  gobble  up  his 
meager  tax  credits,  without  making 
the  necessary  reforms;  no  assurances, 
no  assurances  that  there  is  going  to  be 
any  control  on  costs. 

a  1620 

Where  will  the  President  find  the  $100 
billion  to  pay  for  his  misdirected  tax 
credits?  Well,  he  did  not  say.  He  did 
not  say. 

Now  I  ask  my  colleagues:  Is  that  re- 
sponsible leadership?  He  proposes  a 
patchwork  response  to  a  comprehen- 
sive problem  and  then  calls  on  someone 
else  to  find  the  money  to  pay  for  it.  He 
gives  us  a  menu  of  things.  "Pick  it 
out."  What  kind  of  leadership  is  that? 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  need  someone  to 
step  up  to  the  plate,  outline  the  prob- 
lem, tell  us  where  he  needs  to  take  the 
country  or  where  we  should  be  going, 
provide  the  means  to  restructure  and 
to  finance  through  premiums,  if  nec- 
essary, to  get  the  job  done.  We  need  a 
national  health  care  plan  that  will  con- 
trol cost  so  that  It  never  increases 
more  than  wages.  We  need  a  plan  that 
will  make  sure  that  no  job— no  job — is 
without  health  insurance.  We  need  a 
plan  that  will  insure  that  we  can 
choose — choose  our  own  doctor — and  a 
plan  that  will  include  long-term  care,  a 
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country. 

time  for  that  change.  Each  day 
delay,  the  costs  rise,  and  I  implore 
colleagues,  when  we  are  finished, 
will  be  finished  soon  with  the 
proposal  to  provide  middle-income 
with  dollars  for  their  pock- 
hopefully  jobs,  that  we  get  on 
most  important  ingredient  in 
the  wounds  that  are  so  abun- 
America  in  health  care. 
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REMOVAL  OF  NAME  OF  MEMBER 
COSPONSOR  OF  H.R.  330 

BUSTAMANTE.   Mr.   Speaker,  I 
u  lanimous  consent  that  my  name 
wi  hdrawn  as  a  cosponsor  from  the 
.R.  330). 

SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Ra- 
Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
from  Texas? 
TheJ-e  was  no  objection. 


As 

Mr. 
ask 
be 
bill  (1 

The 

HALL) 

of  the  gentleman 


SALlfTE  TO  THE  PROUD  AND  PER- 
SE\ERING  PEOPLE  OF  LITHUA- 
NIA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previ(  us  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tlema  i  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Russo]  is  rec- 
ognized for  60  minutes. 

RUSSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  year  ago 
lionth  the  Soviet  Union  was  con- 
military  maneuvers  in  ille- 
annexed  Lithuania.  The  Soviet 
had  cracked  down  on  the  Lithua- 
ndependence  movement  usurping 
Govei  nment  buildings  and  communica- 
services  and  declaring  invalid  a 
ic-wide  nonbinding  ballot  on 
independence.  In  January  of  last  year, 
e  were  killed  and  200  injured 
Soviet  troops  stormed  a  tele- 
tower  in  Vilnius,  Lithuania's 
capitil.  It  is  a  great  blessing  to  see  the 
trans  ormations  that  have  occurred  in 
Lithu  mia,  the  other  Baltic  Republics, 
and  ©le  Soviet  Union  over  the  last 
year 

Novi,  12  months  later,  a  free  and  inde- 
pende  it  Lithuania  is  fielding  a  four- 
perso  I  team  at  the  winter  Olympics 
under  their  own  tricolored  flag.  The 
natioiial  flag  of  Lithuania  has  three 
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horizontal  stripes  of  equal  width— yel- 
low, green,  and  red.  The  yellow  is  rep- 
resentative of  the  fields  of  ripening  rye 
or  wheat,  symbolizing  freedom  from 
want;  green  is  for  the  beautiful  ever- 
green forests  of  Lithuania,  symbolizing 
hope;  and  red  symbolizes  the  blood 
shed  for  freedom.  Although  the  display 
of  this  tricolored  flag  was  illegal 
throughout  the  50-year  Soviet  occupa- 
tion of  Lithuania,  every  Lithuanian  be- 
lieved in  the  freedoms  and  inspiration 
represented  in  that  flag. 

For  many  decades  Americans  have 
paused  at  this  time  of  year  to  glory  in 
Lithuania's  22  years  of  self-rule  and  ex- 
press the  fervent  hope  that  Lithuania 
would  someday  be  a  free  country  again. 
Although  a  country  barely  the  size  of 
West  Virginia,  Lithuania  has  had  no 
vacation  from  pain  and  suffering  over 
the  last  50  years.  Soviet  tyranny  has 
cost  many  lives,  broken  up  families, 
and  imposed  economic  hardships  on 
many  Lithuanians.  Yet  their  suffering 
has  never  been  forgotten  and  the  perils 
facing  Lithuanians  every  day  during 
their  illegal  annexation  has  been  re- 
membered each  year  on  February  16, 
Lithuanian  Independence  Day. 

While  the  Lithuanians  may  have 
been  physical  captives  of  their  Soviet 
occupiers,  the  Soviets  could  never  cap- 
ture the  dreams  so  deeply  imbedded  in 
Lithuanian  hearts.  The  thirst  for  free- 
dom cannot  be  quenched  and  the  col- 
lective voice  of  the  Lithuanian  people 
could  not  be  silenced. 

This  year  for  the  first  time  in  50 
years,  Lithuania  is  truly  free.  And  for 
the  first  time  since  1941,  Lithuanians 
can  actually  celebrate  their  freedom 
and  their  opportunity  for  self-rule 
under  a  constitution  which  recognizes 
the  freedoms  of  speech,  religion,  and 
communication.  While  the  tremendous 
personal  tragedies  suffered  by  the  Lith- 
uanian people,  along  with  the  countless 
repressive  acts  and  tyrannical  nature 
of  the  Soviet  Union  cannot  be  erased, 
this  year's  commemoration  provides 
hope,  inspiration,  and  celebration  for 
the  future  of  Lithuania.  In  the  past  we 
in  the  United  States  and  others  around 
the  world  have  sent  a  message  of  sup- 
port and  brotherhood  to  the  captive 
people  of  this  Republic  on  Lithuanian 
Independence  Day.  Today  we  thank- 
fully send  our  heartfelt  congratula- 
tions to  the  brave  citizens  of  an  inde- 
pendent Lithuania  for  their  persever- 
ance, their  strength,  their  devotion  to 
democratic  principles,  and  their  peace- 
ful transition  to  democracy. 

Throughout  Lithuania's  occupation, 
the  United  States  Congress  has  strong- 
ly supported  the  Lithuanian  people's 
valiant  struggle  for  independence.  Our 
recognition  of  Lithuanian  independ- 
ence was  important  not  only  to  Lithua- 
nian-Americans, but  to  the  Lithuanian 
people,  serving  as  a  symbol  of  our  sup- 
port for  the  Lithuanian  people's  just 
aspirations  for  freedom  and  independ- 
ence. Evoking  an  image  of  a  similar. 
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bold,  proud,  and  courageous  declara- 
tion at  the  beginning  of  our  own  Na- 
tion over  200  years  ago,  their  subjuga- 
tion served  as  a  clarion  to  the  Amer- 
ican people,  heralding  messages  of  sup- 
port for  the  Lithuanian  people's  basic 
right  of  self-determination  and  mes- 
sages of  condemnation  to  the  Soviet 
Government  for  their  subjugation  of  an 
independent  republic. 

To  demonstrate  the  Congress'  sup- 
port for  and  celebration  of  Lithuanian 
independence,  the  House  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee  today  approved  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  239.  This  bill, 
which  I  authored,  congratulates  Lith- 
uania and  its  people  for  their  success- 
ful peaceful  revolution  and  their  con- 
tinuing commitment  to  the  ideals  of 
democracy.  Our  support  for  the  Lithua- 
nian people  cannot  end  here,  however. 
Many  Lithuanian- Americans  are  upset 
because  they  cannot  yet  receive  their 
Social  Security  checks  in  Lithuania.  I 
have  contacted  the  State  Department 
and  will  be  working  with  the  State  De- 
partment and  the  Lithuanian  Govern- 
ment to  settle  this  problem  as  quickly 
as  possible.  I  ask  those  of  Lithuanian- 
American  extraction  to  join  me  in  con- 
tacting their  Lithuanian  leaders  in  an 
effort  to  solve  this  problem. 

Two  years  ago  in  a  speech  I  gave 
right  here  on  this  floor,  I  remarked 
that  it  was  once  written  that:  "The 
greatest  glory  of  a  free-born  people  is 
to  transmit  that  freedom  to  their  chil- 
dren." For  those  who  were  born  free  in 
Lithuania  and  then  forced  under  Soviet 
control,  this  dream  has  finally  come 
true.  From  now  on,  every  free  and  inde- 
pendent Lithuanian  citizen  will  be  able 
to  give  the  gifts  of  freedom,  choice,  and 
self-determination  to  his  or  her  chil- 
dren. A  nation  cannot  ask  for  a  more 
basic  right. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  salute  the  proud  and 
perservering  people  of  Lithuania. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  many 
years  I  have  joined  with  my  colleagues  each 
February  to  commemorate "  Lithuanian  Inde- 
pendence Day.  In  the  past,  this  event  has 
dramatized  our  support  for  those  Lithuanians 
who  longed  to  cast  off  the  yoke  of  Soviet  total- 
itarianism. 

We  now  may  look  upon  these  earlier  meet- 
ings and  say,  "What  a  difference  a  year 
makes." 

Lithuania  today  is  free  and  her  people  have 
begun  a  noble  effort  to  rebuild  their  homeland 
after  nearly  50  years  of  Soviet  exploitation. 
The  challenges  the  Lithuanians  face  are  enor- 
mous, but  the  task  before  them  is  a  labor  of 
love  because  the  people  are  now  in  control  of 
their  own  destiny. 

I  must  confess  that  at  the  height  of  the  cold 
war,  there  were  times  when  I  wondered  if  we 
would  ever  see  the  return  of  freedom  to  Lith- 
uanian. I  am  now  delighted  to  note  that  Soviet 
rule  in  Lithuania  collapsed  last  August  follow- 
ing the  attempted  coup  against  the  central 
government. 

You  will  recall,  however,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
just  1  year  ago  Members  of  this  Congress 
were  grappling  with  a  desperate  situation  in 
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Lithuania.  Soviet  tanks  were  stationed 
throughout  the  country,  and  storm  troopers  in 
black  berets  were  wreaking  havoc  on  innocent 
people.  At  least  14  people  died  in  Lithuania 
dunng  peaceful  protests  in  January  1991,  and 
the  threat  of  renewed  bkxxjshed  hung  over 
the  country  like  a  pall. 

Today,  the  Lithuanians  have  begun  the  task 
of  consolidating  their  democratic  gains  by 
making  plans  for  a  new  constitution.  We  must 
never  forget  the  sacrifices  that  made  this  pos- 
sible. And  as  Lithuania  makes  progress  in 
areas  ranging  from  international  trade  to  com- 
petition in  Olympic  sports,  it  is  fitting  for  us  to 
pay  tribute  to  those  heroes  who  helped  restore 
Lithuania's  freedom. 

As  supporters  of  Lithuania's  drive  for  inde- 
pendence, the  United  States  has  an  obligation 
to  nurture  Lithuanian  democracy  and  to  assist 
in  her  economic  reconstruction.  Lithuania 
needs  American  logistical  and  technical  help 
so  she  can  tiegin  revitalizing  her  economy. 
And  to  survive  a  difficult  winter.  Lithuania 
needs  expanded  shipments  of  food  and  medi- 
cines from  the  United  States.  American  indus- 
tries can  help  by  expanding  trade  links  with 
Lithuania.  The  country  has  a  well-educated 
work  force  that  is  eager  for  joint  ventures  with 
U.S.  finns. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  United  States  of  America 
stood  by  Lithuania  throughout  her  long  strug- 
gle against  totalitarianism.  Now  we  must  re- 
commit ourselves  to  helping  her  establish  de- 
mocracy. A  half-hearted  effort  would  dishonor 
the  memory  of  those  who  risked  all  during 
Lithuania's  struggle  for  freedom. 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
thank  Congressman  Russo  for  organizing  this 
special  order  to  congratulate  the  courageous 
people  of  Lithuania  on  achieving  true  inde- 
pendence. 

On  February  16.  1918,  Lithuanian  delegates 
proclaimed  their  independence.  For  a  full  gen- 
eration. Lithuanians  enjoyed  freedom  and 
independence.  When  the  Red  Army  occupied 
the  Baltic  States  in  1940.  we  refused  to  recog- 
nize their  incorporation  into  the  Soviet  Union. 
The  Soviet  annexation  of  the  Baltic  States — 
the  result  of  a  cynical  deal  between  Stalin  and 
Hitler — was  enforced  with  mass  arrests,  de- 
portations, and  executions.  The  Lithuanian 
people  resisted  courageously.  Just  a  little  over 
a  year  ago  tanks  rolled  into  Vilnius  and  Soviet 
paratroopers  killed  and  wounded  brave  Lithua- 
nians who  were  guarding  their  pariiament. 

But  the  Lithuanian  people  dkjn't  give  up; 
and  the  Lithuanian  people's  movement. 
Sajudis,  continued  onward  with  their  non- 
violent campaign  for  democracy  and  inde- 
pendence, despite  an  economic  blockade  and 
armed  assaults  on  their  border  posts. 

For  more  than  50  years.  Congress  remained 
united  in  our  support  for  Lithuania's  right  to 
self-determination  and  in  our  opposition  to  So- 
viet occupation.  Today,  we  congratulate  them 
as  they  celebrate  their  independence  day. 

Mr.  GUARINI.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  over  half  a 
century,  Lithuanian  Independence  Day  was  a 
day  to  gather  together  to  gain  strength  in  the 
face  of  sadness  and  adversity  as  Lithuanians 
struggled  to  cope  with  the  Soviet  occupation 
of  their  homeland.  Today.  Lithuanian  Inde- 
pendence Day  is  a  time  for  celebration,  for  fi- 
nally Lithuania  is  free  from  the  yoke  of  Soviet 
oppression — free  to  pursue  its  own  destiny.  At 
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long  last,  its  people  are  free  to  live  under  their 
own  government,  their  own  laws,  and  their 
own  religion.  In  1992.  Lithuanian  Independ- 
ence Day  is  truly  a  time  to  rejoice. 

The  history  of  the  Lithuanian  people  is 
marked  by  a  struggle  against  oppression.  Lith- 
uania was  an  independent  state  for  over  500 
years,  from  1251-1795.  In  1795,  Lithuania 
was  conquered  by  the  czar  of  Russia.  Having 
developed  a  deep  cultural  and  political  identity 
which  could  not  easily  be  crushed,  Lithuanians 
struggled  for  over  a  century  for  independence, 
mounting  repeated  rebellions  against  the  Rus- 
sians. They  finally  succeeded  in  overthrowing 
Russian  rule  on  February  16,  1918,  and  tem- 
porarily won  their  freedom.  That  day,  a  council 
of  Lithuanian  leaders  proclaimed  their  coun- 
try's independence — temporarily  freeing  them- 
selves from  oppressive  Russian  rule.  After 
their  victory,  the  February  16  has  been  set 
aside  as  the  day  to  commemorate  Lithuanian's 
national  and  cultural  kJentity. 

However,  there  were  to  be  dark  times 
ahead  for  Lithuania.  As  a  people  they  would 
mourn,  instead  of  celebrate  on  February  16. 
On  August  3.  1940,  the  U.S.S.R.  technically 
incorporated  Lithuania  into  its  union,  and  so 
began  another  period  of  pain  and  subjugation. 
Lithuanians  were  to  suffer  under  the  Soviet 
dictatorship  for  almost  another  50  years,  de- 
prived of  freedoms  of  religion  and  speech,  and 
their  bask;  human  rights.  In  March  1990.  Lith- 
uania became  the  first  of  the  Baltic  Republics 
to  declare  independence. 

To  rememtjer  their  heroic  struggle,  many 
people  of  Lithuanian  descent  attended  a  spe- 
cial mass  in  my  district  on  February  16.  This 
mass,  in  honor  of  Lithuanian  Independence 
Day.  was  conducted  in  the  Lithuanian  lan- 
guage by  Reverend  Monsignor  Dominic  Pocus 
at  the  Our  Lady  of  Sorrows  Lithuanian  Roman 
Catholic  Church  in  Kearny.  NJ.  At  the  service, 
a  wreath  was  placed  at  the  church's  wayside 
cross.  Erected  approximately  30  years  ago, 
this  cross  is  a  full-sized,  about  30  feet  taH. 
hand-carved  replica  of  the  crosses  used  in 
Lithuania  to  mark  prayer  sites  atong  roadways. 

After  the  laying  of  the  wreath,  a  celebration 
was  heki  at  the  Kearny  town  hall  park  where 
the  Lithuanian  flag  was  raised,  and  the 
Lithuanuan  national  anthem  was  sung.  In  ad- 
dition to  celebrations  like  this  whk:h  were  held 
all  over  the  country,  on  February  23,  Lithua- 
nian-Americans from  New  Jersey  will  hold  an 
independence  day  celebration  at  the  Lithua- 
nian Catholic  community  club,  also  in  Kearny, 
NJ. 

I  would  like  to  join  together  with  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  and  Lithuanians  all  over 
the  workj  in  celebrating  Lithuanian  Independ- 
ence Day.  This  year,  all  Lithuanians  will  cele- 
brate their  independence  and  freedom.  Lithua- 
nians will  also  face  many  challenges  in  re- 
building their  country's  economy  and  seeing 
that  Soviet  military  forces  are  properiy  and 
quickly  removed  from  their  territory.  However, 
knowing  of  the  many  struggles  they  have 
overcome  throughout  their  history,  I  am  con- 
fkJent  that  Lithuanians  will  succeed  in  their  ef- 
forts to  build  a  strong,  vibrant  country.  As  one 
would  say  in  Lithuanian,  I  wish  them  sviekas 
or  best  wishes  on  the  glorious  road  they  will 
travel  ahead. 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased 
to  take  the  opportunity  of  today's  special  order 


commemorating  Lithuanian  IrKJependefKe  Day 
to  note  the  dramatk:  positive  turn  of  events 
that  has  taken  place  in  that  nation  over  the 
course  of  the  last  year. 

One  year  ago,  Mr.  Speaker,  those  of  us 
who  take  an  interest  in  the  affairs  of  Lithuania 
were  expressing  our  grave  corKem  atx>ut  de- 
velopments that  were  occurring  there,  the 
most  egregk>us  of  these  being  tf>e  use  of  So- 
viet Interior  Ministry  troops — ^the  so-caHed 
Black  Berets — to  suppress  the  newly  resur- 
gent demoaatic  movement  in  Lithuania.  With 
a  deep  sense  of  outrage,  we  condemned  the 
repressive  actions  of  Soviet  hardliners  who 
sought  to  reimpose  Stalinist  rule  in  the  wake 
of  the  first  truly  democratk:  electk)ns  in  Lithua- 
nia in  50  years. 

What  a  remarkable  series  of  events  has  un- 
folded since  that  time.  The  Soviet  Unkm,  its 
Communist  Party,  and  the  corrupt  and  cruel 
security  apparatus  that  was  their  underpinning, 
utterly  collapsed — though  not  t>efore  a  venal 
group  of  conspirators  sought  to  turn  back  the 
clock  and  reimpose  the  rule  of  the  gun  one 
last  time.  Lithuanians,  who  clashed  with  Soviet 
central  authorities  over  holding  a  national  ref- 
erendum on  independence  just  last  February, 
suddenly  found  themselves  free  from  the 
dutches  of  Soviet  power  when.  8  months 
later,  the  Soviet  State  Council  had  no  choKe 
but  to  face  reality  and  recognize  Baltic  inde- 
pendence. 

Today.  Lithuania  is  a  vibrant  pariiamentary 
democracy,  committed  to  a  market  economy 
and  the  strictest  respect  for  human  rights. 
Freedom  of  speech,  the  press,  assembly,  as- 
sociation, and  religion  have  been  guaranteed. 
Under  the  leadership  of  Vytautus  Landsbergis, 
the  courageous  and  able  statesman  wtx>  pre- 
sides over  the  affairs  of  his  natk>n,  Lithuania 
has  tieen  rightfully  restored  to  Its  place  as  a 
full  participant  in  the  family  of  natk>ns. 

Though  the  proud  people  of  Lithuania  have 
succeeded  in  reasserting  their  independence, 
much  remains  to  be  done  there.  The  former 
Soviet-orchestrated  command  economy  has 
left  Lithuania,  like  the  other  former  Soviet  re- 
publics, in  economk;  tatters.  Lithuania  is  in 
better  economic  conditk)n  than  most  of  the 
other  ex-Soviet  Republics,  but  that  is  not  say- 
ing much. 

Along  these  lines,  I  am  pleased  to  note  that 
President  Bush  has  taken  steps  to  assist  Lith- 
uania in  its  efforts  to  get  back  on  its  feet  and 
assume  its  proper  place  in  the  worid.  He  has 
established  a  Peace  Corps  Program  in  the 
Baltic  States,  and  has  granted  them  most-fa- 
vored-natkMi  trading  status.  He  has  also  pro- 
vided United  States  technk:al,  medk:al,  and 
other  humanitarian  assistance  for  Lithuania 
and  has  called  for  making  Lithuania  eligible  for 
further  assistance  under  the  Support  for  East 
European  Democracy  (SEED)  Program. 

More  can  and  will  be  done  in  the  future.  I 
am  confident  that  the  Congress  will  support 
continued  efforts  to  assist  Lithuania.  Not  the 
least  of  these  efforts  should  be  a  renewed 
commitment  to  see  all  remaining  Red  army 
troops  withdrawn  from  Lithuania  and  her  Baltk; 
neighbors  at  the  eartiest  possible  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  just  and  fitting,  given  the 
historic  events  of  1991,  that  we  now  pay  trib- 
ute to  those  brave  Lithuanians  who  refused  to 
back  away  from  the  many  grave  challenges 
posed  by  the  former  Soviet  regime— including 
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ttioae  LiltHjanian  heroes  wtio  paid  the  su- 
lacrifice  in  seeking  to  make  their  nation 
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I  wo(  M  be  remiss,  however,  if  in  closing  I 
dkj  no  also  mention  the  many  Llthuanian- 
Amerioins  wtw  worked  diligently  for  many 
years  i )  keep  the  attention  of  this  natnn  and 
the  wot  d's  other  democracies  focused  on  Lith- 
uania's plight.  They  refused  to  give  in  even  In 
the  dai  test  times,  and  their  good  work  kept 
the  flan  le  of  hope  tHjming  brightly  for  millk>ns 
ol  their  brothers  and  sisters  In  Lithuania.  They, 
too.  deterve  great  credit  for  the  happy  and 
wondro  is  outcome  that  has  occurred  In  their 
ancesiril  homeland. 

Mr.  /  TKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
oommenorate  the  rebirth  of  Lithuanian  Inde- 
penden  ;e.  and  to  congratulate  the  people  of 
Lithuan  a  for  tlieir  brave  efforts  toward  setf-de- 
terminak>n. 

Each  year  In  February,  a  contingent  of  Lith- 
uanian- \merK:ans  meet  in  front  of  city  halt  in 
Lowell.  ^A,  lo  raise  the  yeHow.  green,  and  red 
cokxs  If  their  homeland's  flag  to  honor  the 
Republl;'s  Oedaraiion  of  Independence  In 
1918.  1  fm  year  marks  the  74th  anniversary  of 
that  de:laratk}n  and  the  1st  anniversary  of 
Lithuania's  newly  fourtd  freedom  In  the  post- 
Sovtel  »ra  Last  SurKlay.  the  Lithuanians  In 
Lowell  narked  this  important  event  by  once 
agam  ri  ising  the  Lithuanian  flag  in  front  of  city 
halt. 

In  FcOruary  1918,  the  modem  Republic  of 
Lithuania  was  bom,  complete  with  a  peace 
treaty  a  id  a  nonaggression  pact  with  the  So- 
viet Unon.  From  1939,  until  late  last  year, 
Lithuania  has  been  occupied  by  outside 
forces,  rom  the  Nazis  to  the  Soviets.  In  March 
1990,  tl  le  Lithuanian  Parliament  declared  the 
reestab  shment  of  its  Independence,  and  this 
was  Postered  by  90.5  percent  of  Lithuania's 
voters  h  ist  February. 

A  ye*  r  ago  at  this  time,  Soviet  black  beret 
forces  n  Lithuania  and  Latvia  left  over  a 
dozen  livllians  dead.  At  that  time,  Lithuania 
was  unjer  a  state  of  seige:  Concrete  barri- 
cades protected  the  parliament  buildings; 
tanks  wisre  pointed  at  publishing  houses  and 
televisKfi  stations;  ar>d  the  leaders  and  people 
ol  that  fragile  demoaacy  were  desperately 
seeking  help  from  the  West.  We  all  shared  the 
hopes  cl  the  people  of  Lithuania  for  freedom 
and  irK  ependence.  We  passed  resolutions 
and  wro  e  letters  In  support  of  Lithuania's  free- 
dom. B(  t  who  among  us  would  have  guessed 
that  a  yi  lar  later,  we  woukj  be  seeing  the  Lith- 
uanians partkspating  under  their  own  flag  In 
the  Olyr  ipk:  games? 

LIthua  nia,  ak>ng  with  the  neighboring  Baltic 
States  (if  Estonia  and  Latvia,  now  faces  the 
trementijus  task  of  restoring  Itself  from  five 
decade;  ol  Soviet  dominance.  Lithuania  must 
now  woi  k  to  restore  Its  economy  and  Its  envi- 
ronment And  we  In  the  West  will  quite  right- 
fuly  cor  tinue  to  foltow  through  with  our  prom- 
ise to  iiupport  democracy  by  providing  the 
necessafy  technical  assistance  to  the  Baltic 
Republks. 

Mr.  1INALDO.  Mr.  Speaker.  Lithuania 
proves  hat  a  proud  and  determined  people 
can  erK  foreign  domination.  Last  year  at  this 
time,  Vi  nius  was  under  virtual  siege.  Soviet 
forces  (iccupied  the  television  station,  and 
killed  m  my  civilians  In  the  process.  An  eco- 
nomy b  xkade  cut  off  almost  all  of  Lithuania's 
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imported  energy  and  raw  materials,  and  a 
number  of  factories  were  forced  to  dose.  It 
appeared  to  t>e  only  a  matter  of  time  before 
Soviet  troops  moved  against  the  Parilament 
buiWing  and  overthrew  the  Government  of 
President  Landsbergls. 

However,  Lithuania  still  refused  to  submit. 
Despite  constant  Soviet  economic  and  military 
pressure.  Lithuania  continued  to  defy  Moscow 
and  to  demand  her  right  to  rejoin  the  free 
world. 

Today,  we  see  the  results  of  Lithuania's 
courage.  The  Soviet  Union  Is  gone,  and  the 
Republic  of  Lithuania  has  regained  Its  historic 
Indiependence.  It  is  recognized  Internationally, 
and  It  Is  a  memljer  of  the  United  Nations.  For- 
eign troops  are  rapkjiy  leaving  the  Republic, 
and  both  an  American  Embassy  and  a  Rus- 
sian Embassy  have  opened  In  Vilnius. 

As  a  consistent  supporter  of  Lithuania.  I  am 
proud  to  join  my  colleagues  today  In  saluting 
the  first  Lithuanian  Independence  Day  since 
the  end  of  the  Soviet  occupation. 

Lithuania  has  a  proud  heritage  dating  badk 
over  1.000  years.  At  one  time,  she  was  the 
predominant  power  in  the  Baltic  region,  but 
lost  her  freedom  after  being  defeated  In  a  se- 
ries of  wars  with  Russia  and  Sweden.  Despite 
brutal  repressions,  the  Russian  Empire's  at- 
tempts to  stamp  out  Lithuania's  language  and 
culture  failed. 

On  February  20,  1918,  the  renewed  Repub- 
Ik:  of  Lithuania  was  proclaimed.  Unfortunately, 
that  independence  only  lasted  22  years,  be- 
cause on  August  3,  1940,  Soviet  troops  again 
aushed  Lithuania's  freedom  and  renewed  her 
subjugation  to  Moscow. 

In  the  next  few  years,  scores  of  Lithuanian 
patriots  were  summarily  executed,  and  thou- 
sands of  her  citizens  disappeared  Into  a  Sibe- 
rian exile  from  which  few  ever  returned.  Stalin 
again  tried  to  eliminate  the  Lithuanian  lan- 
guage and  replaced  the  exiled  Lithuanians 
with  thousands  of  Russian  colonists. 

However,  this  effort  failed,  and  the  Republic 
of  Lithuania  proclaimed  Its  resumed  Independ- 
ence on  March  11,  1990.  Despite  the  best  ef- 
forts of  the  Soviet  Unk>n.  the  Lithuanian  peo- 
ple's will  to  be  free  coukJ  not  be  crushed  by 
economic  boycotts  or  military  threats. 

Mr.  Speaker,  freedom  is  not  a  gift.  It  must 
be  earned  and  constantly  defended.  The  peo- 
ple of  Lithuania  have  worked,  and  suffered, 
and  died  for  the  rights  that  many  of  us  in  the 
United  States  take  for  granted. 

Lithuania  reminds  us  that  freedom  Is  the 
most  precious  possession  of  any  nation,  and 
is  worth  whatever  sacrifices  are  necessary.  I 
am  proud  to  salute  the  Lithuanian  people  on 
their  Independence  Day,  and  to  pledge  my 
continued  support  to  the  free  and  Independent 
Republic  of  Lithuania. 

Mr.  DWYER  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  thank  my  friend  and  colleague 
from  Illinois,  the  Honorable  Marty  Russo,  for 
taking  time  today  to  focus  on  Lithuanian  Inde- 
pendence. 

For  those  of  us  who  have  participated  In 
these  special  orders  in  past  years,  we  are 
acutely  aware  of  the  difference  In  this  year's 
tone. 

Today,  there  is  no  more  Soviet  Union. 
There  Is  a  Commonwealth  of  Independent 
States  which  is  totally  absorbed  with  resolving 
Its  own  Internal  framewori<. 


It  is  difficult  to  believe  the  scope  of  things 
which  have  happened  inside  the  Soviet  Union 
In  less  than  a  year.  Last  year  Lithuanians  went 
to  the  polls  and  voted  overwhelmingly  for  free- 
dom as  an  Independent  and  democratic  state. 
Within  a  few  months  of  those  elections,  Con- 
gress was  pushing  the  administration  to  for- 
mally recognize  Lithuania.  By  eariy  Septem- 
ber, the  PreskJent  had,  indeed,  extended  full 
diplomatic  recognitk>n  to  the  Lithuanian  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  people  of  the  former  Soviet  Reput}llcs 
are  now  negotiating  with  other  governments 
on  an  equal  footing  and  have  successfully 
taken  their  place  In  the  International  commu- 
nity as  a  free  society. 

It  is  a  great  pleasure,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  be 
able  to  stand  here  today  and  see  that  the 
fruits  of  our  labors  have  been  rewarded.  The 
persistence  and  dedication  of  Lithuanians  to 
be  free  will  certainly  be  a  beacon  of  hope  to 
those  nations  still  enjoined  In  their  struggle. 

Mr.  McGRATH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today  on 
behalf  of  the  thousands  of  Lithuanian  de- 
scendants In  my  district  to  recognize  Lithua- 
nian Independence  Day. 

Since  I  came  to  Congress  nearly  12  years 
ago,  our  annual  plea  for  Lithuanian  Independ- 
ence has  fallen  on  deaf  ears.  Now,  however, 
our  cries  have  paid  off.  The  events  of  the  past 
year  in  the  former  Soviet  Union  have  led  to 
the  crumble  of  communism  and  dictatorial  rule 
In  the  Baltics.  I  am  proud  that  this  year,  unlike 
years  past,  we  can  truly  proclaim  that  Lithua- 
nia Is  free. 

For  more  than  45  years.  Lithuania  was  in- 
corporated into  the  Soviet  bloc.  The  hardships 
and  religious  persecutk>n  that  plagued  the 
people  of  Lithuania  were  unmeasureable.  Lith- 
uania, however,  was  never  a  stranger  to  re- 
pression. In  1795.  Lithuania  was  annexed  by 
Russia  and  came  under  complete  Russian 
domination.  While  WorU  War  I  took  a  great 
toll  on  Lithuania,  independence  was  pro- 
claimed on  February  16,  1918.  Independence, 
however,  was  short  lived.  In  January  1919,  the 
Red  Army  entered  Lithuania  and  installed  a 
Communist  government.  Independence  was 
soon  settled  with  Moscow  but  Lithuania  again 
fell  to  Soviet  occupation  in  1944. 

The  United  States  has  always  recognized 
Lithuanian  Independence  and  has  supported 
efforts  to  restore  basic  human  rights  In  that 
area.  As  we  celebrate  a  genuine  Lithuanian 
Independence  Day  here  In  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, let  us  remember  those  who  gave 
their  lives  in  the  name  of  freedom.  In  addition. 
It  Is  paramount  that  we  continue  to  unequivo- 
cally support  the  free  Government  In  Lithua- 
nia. Maintaining  stability  and  credibility  will  be 
an  enormous  task  for  the  Lithuanian  Govern- 
ment over  the  next  several  years.  Lithuania 
must  always  know  that  they  have  a  trusted 
friend  In  the  United  States,  a  friend  who  will 
continue  to  assist  them  in  their  striving  for  de- 
mocracy. 

Mr.  LaFALCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  February  16, 
1918 — 74  years  ago — Lithuania  declared  Its 
Independence  from  Russia — which  had  ruled 
Lithuania  since  1795 — and  from  Germany — 
which  had  occupied  Lithuania  during  Worid 
War  II.  Though  that  date  has  remained  in  the 
hearts  of  the  Lithuanian  people  as  the  anniver- 
sary of  their  country's  independence,  sadly, 
that  moment  of  triumph  was  not  In  reality  tong 
lived. 
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For  22  years,  Lithuania  clung  to  its  sov- 
ereignty, through  surely  without  a  sense  of  se- 
curity and  permanence.  For  its  neighbors,  Lith- 
uania was  a  territory  with  strategic  value  and 
economic  assets,  not  a  budding  democracy 
with  a  k)ng,  proud,  and  distinct  cultural  herit- 
age. It  was  a  pawn  that  could  be  used  for 
geopolitical  bartering,  not  a  homeland  to  Its 
people. 

After  retaking  Lithuania  in  1944,  Moscow 
sovletized  Lithuania's  economy  by  nationaliz- 
ing Industry  and  Imposing  collectivization  on 
the  agricultural  sector.  It  banned  Lithuanian  re- 
ligk^us  traditions  and  substituted  Russian  for 
Lithuanian  in  classrooms  and  as  the  official 
language  of  the  state.  It  administered  govern- 
mental operations  from  the  Kremlin  and  out- 
lawed all  political  organizations  except  the 
Communist  Party. 

In  spite  of  this,  the  Lithuanian  spirit,  culture, 
language,  and — most  Important — hope  for 
independence  survived.  As  a  result,  when  the 
political  climate  afforded  an  opportunity  In 
March  1990,  Lithuania  declared  full  Independ- 
ence from  the  Soviet  Union. 

As  before  in  its  history,  however.  Independ- 
ence was  not  simply  there  for  the  taking,  and 
well  over  a  year  of  uncertainty  passed  before 
th^  Soviet  Union  recognized  Lithuania  as  a 
sovereign  state. 

Their  sovereignty  is  now  secure,  but  the 
years  ahead  will  be  difficult  for  the  people  of 
Lithuania.  This  time,  however,  their  struggle 
will  not  be  In  fending  off  those  who  would 
eradicate  what  we  value.  Rather,  It  is  the 
struggle  that  so  often  accompanies  the  birth  of 
a  democracy.  It  is  the  struggle  to  rebuild  politi- 
cal institutions  and  economic  systems  and  to 
bring  to  the  citizens  the  privileges  and  respon- 
sibilities of  freedom. 

I  am  sure  all  of  my  colleagues  join  me  In 
wishing  the  people  of  Lithuania  peace,  pros- 
perity, and  liberty,  and  In  pledging  to  do  all 
that  we  can  to  ensure  that  this  is  what  their  fu- 
ture hokls. 

Mr.  HOCHBRUECKNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  congratulate  Lithuania  on  the  recent 
celebration  of  its  independence.  The  Lithua- 
nian people  have  struggled  for  their  right  to 
freedom  and  self-determination  for  much  of 
this  century,  despite  the  hardships  of  imposed 
Communist  dictatorship  and  the  repression  of 
their  culture.  The  Lithuanians'  impressive,  non- 
violent resistance  against  foreign  rule  makes 
their  independence  especially  significant  to 
Americans.  Czechoslovakia  may  have  had  a 
velvet  revolution,  but  Lithuania  had  a  singing 
revolution. 

On  February  16,  1918 — neariy  75  years 
ago — 200  Lithuanian  delegates  first  declared 
that  their  country  was  independent  and  that 
their  Government  would  be  based  upon  demo- 
cratic Ideals.  It  Is  for  this  reason  that  February 
16  Is  considered  to  be  Lithuania's  true  Inde- 
pender>ce  Day. 

In  1939,  the  now  Infamous  Molotov- 
Ribbentro|3p  Pact  marked  the  beginning  of  for- 
eign rule  In  Lithuania  a  short  21  years  after 
their  declaration  of  Independence.  The  people 
of  Lithuania  were  subjected  to  51  years  of  op- 
pression and  suffering  under  the  former  Soviet 
regime. 

Despite  the  power  of  the  former  Soviet 
Union,  the  Lithuanians  courageously  resisted 
Communist    dictatorship    by    mobilizing    and 
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forming  Sajudis,  a  nonvwient  movement  for 
social  and  politcal  change.  Through  citizen 
action,  Sajudis  promoted  a  peaceful  transition 
to  independence  and  democracy  by  partk:ipat- 
Ing  In  the  first  democratic  electk>n  in  Lithuania 
In  over  50  years  on  February  24,  1990.  The 
Lithuanian  people,  declaring  the  restoratnn  of 
Lithuania's  independence  and  the  establish- 
ment of  a  democratic  state  on  March  11, 
1990. 

For  over  17  months,  the  Lithuanians  per- 
severed In  the  buikJIng  of  a  democratic  gov- 
ernment under  conditions  of  economic  block- 
ade and  armed  assault.  In  January  1991,  the 
Lithuanians  withstood  a  bloody  assault  by  So- 
viet troops  that  brought  woridwide  attention  to 
their  plight. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  tenacity  in  their  fight  for 
freedom  of  the  Lithuanian  people  under  these 
severe  circumstances  is  worthy  of  great 
praise,  arnj  I  am  proud  to  extend  my  sincere 
congratulations  to  the  people  of  Lithuania  as 
they  celebrate  their  renewed  and  hard-won 
Independence. 

Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  join 
my  colleagues  in  a  tribute  to  Lithuanian  Inde- 
pendence Day,  February  16,  1992. 

I  join  today  with  Lithuanians  who  have  re- 
gained their  freedom  after  years  of  foreign 
domination  and  suppression,  and  with  my 
many  Lithuanian-American  friends  residing  in 
my  district.  In  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  and  In 
the  United  States,  and  with  all  Americans  In 
saluting  Lithuania  on  its  successful,  but  painful 
efforts  In  achieving  IrKJependence  and  free- 
dom. 

On  March  11,  1991,  the  fomier  Soviet  Re- 
public of  Lithuania,  located  on  the  shore  of  the 
Baltic  Sea.  declared  its  Independence  from 
what  was  then  the  Soviet  Union.  With  the  tidal 
wave  of  democracy  that  swept  across  Eastern 
Europe,  Lithuania's  declaration  of  Indeperuj- 
ence  was  by  no  means  startling.  It  was  quite 
natural  that  they  shoukj  have  wished  to  free 
themselves  from  the  dark  days  of  Communist 
government  and  Soviet  bkx:  oppressran  and  to 
take  pride  In  their  freedom  and  national  Iden- 
tity. Since  then,  and  following  Soviet  persecu- 
tion and  killing  of  Lithuanian  citizens,  Lithuania 
has  achieved  Independence,  Is  recognized  as 
a  free  state,  and  the  Soviet  Unkjn  is  no  more. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  successful  drive  for  Lithua- 
nian Independence  reminds  one  of  America's 
efforts  to  free  itself  from  British  colonial  rule  in 
the  18th  century.  Americans  were  discrimi- 
nated and  persecuted  by  the  British  then,  as 
the  Lithuanians  were  suppressed  by  first  the 
Nazis  and  then  the  Soviets.  The  colonies  rose 
up  In  revolt  against  the  British,  as  the  Lithua- 
nians did  against  the  Soviets.  The  Com- 
munists put  trade  and  other  restrictions 
against  the  Lithuanians,  as  the  British  did 
against  the  settlers  of  colonial  America.  The 
American  people  fought  to  win  their  independ- 
ence, as  the  Lithuanians  have.  Indeed,  the 
thoughts  of  freedom  and  equality  expressed  in 
the  American  Declaration  of  Independence 
have  inspired  the  Lithuanians  In  their  half  a 
century  long  quest  for  Independence. 

In  closing,  I  wish  to  congratulate  Lithuania 
and  the  Lithuanians  on  their  Independence 
Day,  and  to  endorse  their  successful  efforts  of 
having  once  again  made  Lithuania  a  free  and 
independent  country. 

Mr.  DURBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
join  my  colleagues  in  extending  my  congratu- 


latk)ns  to  a  country  that  is  commemorating  the 
74th  anniversary  of  independence,  Lithuania.  I 
have  celebrated  this  anniversary  with  Lithua- 
nian-Americans across  the  country  for  more 
than  a  decade,  but  today  I  do  so  with  a  new 
found  joy,  for  today  we  are  no  longer  celebrat- 
ing an  Independence  that  was  but  one  that  is 
again. 

After  51  long  years  of  Soviet  represskin, 
Lithuania  and  her  Baltk:  sisters,  Latvia  and  Es- 
tonia, stand  free  again.  They  are  the  vrctors  of 
a  long  but  peaceful  battle  against  a  brutal 
communistic  regime.  They  are  truly  a  model  to 
all  who  seek  freedom  and  democracy. 

And  yet,  sadly,  this  celebration  Is  marred  by 
continuing  memories  of  the  Soviet  occupation, 
for  even  today,  Lithuanians  hear  the  footsteps 
of  troops  from  the  former  Soviet  Union  marctv 
Ing  aaoss  their  soil.  Estimates  of  the  number 
of  these  troops  reach  well  Into  the  tens  ol 
thousands.  While  many  of  the  troops  are  re- 
cent arrivals  from  former  bases  In  what  was 
East  Germany,  the  fact  is  clear  that  they  are 
trespassing  on  foreign  soil  In  blatant  violatkxi 
of  Lithuania's  newly  won  sovereignty. 

As  the  United  States  seeks  to  forge  new  re- 
lations with  the  Russian  Federation  and  the 
Commonwealth  of  Independent  States,  we 
have  Insisted  on  the  dismantling  of  the  former 
Soviet  military  machine,  respect  for  human 
rights  everywhere  and  the  devek>pment  of 
democratk:  reforms.  EvkJence  of  a  commit- 
ment to  these  goals  can  only  be  demonstrated 
by  the  immediate  withdrawal  of  troops  from 
Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Estonia. 

Today.  I  congratulate  Lithuania  on  the  real- 
ization of  an  independence  that  has  t>een 
celebrated  for  over  70  years,  but  tomorrow  I 
will  continue  to  press  for  the  removal  of  the 
last  remaining  vestiges  of  Soviet  repressk^n. 

Mr.  KLUG.  Mr.  Speaker- 
One  Saturday  afternoon— It  was  June 
1940— we  were  going  for  a  walk  down  the 
main  street  of  Kovno  when  suddenly  we 
heard  loud  noises.  From  all  sides  there  ap- 
peared military  tanks.  They  came  across  the 
two  bridges  over  the  rivers,  they  were  mov- 
ing fast.  They  were  closed  so  we  couldn't  see 
anyone.  We  thought  the  Germans  were  com- 
ing. We  didn't  know  what  was  happening. 

We  knew,  from  the  newspapers  and  radio, 
that  the  Germans  were  trying  to  take  over 
all  of  Europe.  They  had  taken  Poland, 
France,  everyl)ody,  so  we  thought  these  were 
the  Germans.  Right  away  panic  started.  Peo- 
ple were  running  Into  their  homes  to  hide, 
especially  the  Jewish  population,  l>ecause  we 
had  heard,  we  knew,  what  they  were  doing  in 
other  countries — they  were  coming  in  and 
sending  Jews  to  ghettos,  to  concentration 
camps.  We  thought  that  if  they  were  coming, 
that  was  what  they  were  going  to  do  with  us, 
too.  After  all,  we  Lithuanian  Jews  were  no 
better  than  any  other  Jewish  population. 
But  as  the  tanks  slowed  down  and  we  looked 
more  carefully  out  our  windows,  we  saw  the 
red  stars  and  linew  these  were  not  the  Ger- 
mans but  the  Russians. 

This  account  of  the  Russian  Invasion  of  Lith- 
uania was  written  by  Hanry  Gordon  In  his  book 
"The  Shadow  of  Death,  the  Holocaust  In  Lith- 
uania." Harry  spent  his  childhood  In  Kovno, 
Lithuania  and  emigrated  to  the  United  States 
In  1949.  He  currently  reskJes  in  Madison,  Wl, 
a  city  at  the  heart  of  my  congressional  district. 
His  book  describes  his  life  In  prewar  Kovno, 
the  Russian  invask>n,  and  his  experience  as  a 
Lithuanian  Jew  during  WWII.  It  is  because  of 
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t  lat  Lithuania  has  assumed  its  rightful 
an  independent  nation,  it  will  be  im- 
assist  in  developing  the  country's 
and  culture.  Programs  such  as  the 
Relationship  that  was  established 
Vilnius,  Lithuania  and  Madison,  Wl 
instrumental   in  providing  assistance 
development  in  that  country, 
program  began  in  1988,  over  250 
have  come  to  Madison  to  partici- 
( ultural  events  and  take  advantage  of 
provided  by  the  University  of 
(UW].  In  the  spring  of  1991,  I  met 
Jozen   Lithuanian  journalists  to  talk 
things  we  could  do  in  Congress  to 
freedom  of  speech  in  the  then-oc- 
(|ountry.  More  than  100  residents  of 
have  gone  to  Lithuania  to  provide 
with  development  projects.  Profes- 
the  UW  lecture  at  the  University  of 
future  trips  will  center  on  agri- 
construction, 
of  all  of  the  residents  of  Wiscon- 
Congressional  Distrk:t,  I  would 
like  to  extend  congratulations  and 
to  the  people  of  the  tree  and  inde- 
lation  of  Lithuania. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
(Jonsent  that  all  Members  have  5 
ve  days  within  which  to  revise 
extfend  their  remarks  on  the  sub- 
1  ly  special  order  today. 
qPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Ra- 
there  objection  to  the  request 
gentleman  from  Illinois? 
was  no  objection. 


American  children  accu- 
information    on    aids 
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The  Speaker  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previou  >  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  [Mr.  Burton]  is 
recogni;  ed  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  B  URTON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ha  ?e  a  couple  of  subjects  I  would 
like  to  alk  to  my  colleagues  about  to- 
night. I  hope  they  are  paying  attention 
to  som(  of  these  things.  I  think  they 
are  verj  important. 

Todaj  on  the  front  page  of  the  Wash- 
ington rimes  there  is  an  article  that 
says.  '  HTV  Or  Aids  Scare  Wracks 
Small  TJown  in  Texas."  It  says: 


There  Is  big  trouble  in  Paradise,  in  the 
small  Texas  towns  east  of  Dallas  that  have 
traditionally  been  a  refuge  from  the  drugs, 
gangs,  and  gunfire  of  Dallas.  A  report  last 
week  from  tiny  Bogota,  at>out  40  miles 
southwest  of  where  Arkansas,  Oklahoma  and 
Texas  meet,  disclosed  that  six  of  the  stu- 
dents, high  school  students,  in  the  197-mem- 
ber  Rivercrest  High  School  had  tested  posi- 
tive for  HIV,  which  causes  AIDS. 

That  is  6  out  of  197. 

The  article  goes  on  to  say, 

Susan  Tabb,  president  of  Rivercrest  High 
School's  Drug-Free  Youth  in  Texas  Club, 
said,  "Everyone  Is  scared  to  death.  I  can't 
t>elleve  it  has  happened  here,"  she  said. 
"This  is  really  touchy  when  it  comes  to  dat- 
ing." 

Roy  Truley,  of  Texas,  a  Greenville  truck 
driver  who  stopped  for  coffee  at  the  AmadiUo 
Store  in  Bogota  yesterday,  reflected  matter- 
of-factly  on  the  new  reality  in  paradise.  He 
says,  "All  this  does  Is  tell  the  world  the 
AIDS  problem  Is  everywhere.  We  can't  run 
away  from  It  forever." 

The  reason  I  bring  this  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  is,  we  continue 
to  get  misinformation  about  the  AIDS 
pandemic.  Young  people  in  high  school 
and  even  grade  school  are.  told  that 
condoms  are  a  panacea  for  the  AIDS 
virus.  They  are  told  that  there  is  such 
a  thing  as  safe  sex.  That  is  an  out-and- 
out  lie.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  safe 
sex,  outside  of  a  monogamous  relation- 
ship; none,  zero,  zippo. 

You  do  cut  down  your  risk.  It  is  like 
playing  Russian  roulette  with  a  couple 
of  fewer  bullets  in  the  gun,  but  the  fact 
of  the  matter  is  there  is  still  risk  in 
having  sex  outside  of  a  monogamous 
relationship  or  marriage.  Young  people 
need  to  know  that. 

I  am  going  to  introduce  legislation 
that  will  put  a  warning  on  condoms 
saying,  "This  is  not  100  percent  safe. 
There  are  risks  involved."  Young  peo- 
ple need  to  know  that. 

The  other  thing  is,  the  CDC  has  con- 
tinually told  the  American  people  we 
only  have  a  million  and  a  half  people 
infected.  They  said  that  5  years  ago, 
they  said  it  4  years  ago,  they  said  it  3 
years  ago,  they  said  it  2  years  ago,  they 
said  it  last  year,  and  before  that  they 
told  us  it  was  doubling  every  year  to  18 
months. 

I  have  talked  to  scientists  in  this 
country  who  believe  we  have  4  to  6  mil- 
lion infected.  I  personally  believe  that 
is  the  figure,  but  we  don't  know  for 
sure  because  the  only  way  you  can  find 
out  if  somebody  is  infected  with  AIDS 
or  HIV  is  to  be  tested,  so  probably  98 
percent  of  the  people  in  the  country 
that  are  infected  with  AIDS  don't  even 
know  it,  so  they  are  going  on  contin- 
ually participating  in  activities  that 
may  have  gotten  them  infected  in  the 
first  place,  and  they  are  going  to  be  in- 
fecting others  in  the  future  because 
they  don't  even  know  they  have  it. 

The  CDC  said  that  we  probably  have 
a  million  and  a  half  infected,  and  that 
the  epidemic  has  leveled  off.  There  is 
no  problem  any  more. 

Well,  the  fact  of  the  matter  is,  they 
told   us  we   would   have  about  200,000 
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people  dead  or  dying  by  last  year.  We 
projected  there  would  be  250,000  dead  or 
dying  by  the  end  of  last  year,  and  when 
they  reevaluated  their  position,  the 
Center  for  Disease  Control  in  Atlanta, 
they  came  up  with  a  new  formula  that 
said,  "No,  we  don't  have  200.000  or 
250,000,  we  have  300,000  plus  that  are 
dead  or  dying  of  the  AIDS  virus."  So 
we  are  ahead  of  the  projections  that  we 
made  about  3  years  ago  on  the  AIDS 
virus  by  leading  scientists  and  people 
who  are  using  computers  to  draw 
graphs  to  show  where  we  are  going. 

I  believe,  according  to  our  statistical 
data,  that  we  will  have  1  million  people 
or  more  dead  or  dying  by  1996  or  1997  in 
this  country,  and  the  big  problem  is 
the  people  who  are  going  to  be  hit  the 
hardest  in  the  years  to  come  are  the 
young  people  who  are  sexually  active 
today,  who  are  getting  misinformation 
from  the  Centers  for  Disease  Control 
and  our  health  agencies. 

Most  of  the  universities,  and  one  in 
my  district.  Ball  State  University,  did 
a  survey.  They  found  that  80  percent  of 
the  college  students  at  that  university 
were  sexually  active,  even  though  they 
know  of  the  AIDS  pandemic  and  the 
HIV  problems.  I  presume  that  is  true  of 
probably  every  major  university  in  the 
country,  and  it  is  true  in  high  schools. 
A  high  percentage  of  our  young  people 
are  ignoring  the  dangers  and  going  on 
being  sexually  active. 

We  are  not  giving  them  the  right 
message.  We  are  saying,  "Use  condoms. 
That  is  safe  sex."  That  is  not  the  an- 
swer. They  have  to  know  that  there  is 
risk  no  matter  what  you  do  outside  of 
a  monogamous  relationship.  That  has 
to  be  driven  home  very,  very  clearly. 

Here  we  have,  in  a  very  small  town  in 
Texas,  not  a  metropolitan  area,  this  is 
a  town  40  miles  outside  Dallas,  and 
they  don't  have  a  high  crime  rate,  they 
don't  have  a  high  drug  rate,  they  don't 
have  gang  wars,  and  they  have  6  stu- 
dents out  of  197  in  the  high  school  who 
are  infected  with  AIDS.  That  is  a  pret- 
ty high  percentage. 

Here  in  Washington,  DC,  we  just 
found  out  that  there  was  a  300-percent 
increase  in  the  number  of  teenagers 
that  were  infected.  It  went  from,  I 
think,  three-tenths  or  four-tenths  of  1 
to  IMj  percent  of  the  teenage  popu- 
lation was  infected  in  Washington,  DC, 
in  a  4-year  period.  That  is  a  300-percent 
increase,  a  400-percent  increase.  Yet  we 
don't  hear  anything  about  it. 

Those  young  people  are  the  future  of 
America.  The  future  of  this  country 
are  the  young  people  in  high  school  and 
grade  school  and  college  today.  If  we 
have  a  large  percentage  of  them  dying 
of  AIDS  in  the  next  decade  or  two  dec- 
ades, we  are  going  to  have  a  terrible 
problem  not  only  economically  but 
healthwise  in  dealing  with  the  health 
care  problems. 

The  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
BONIOR]  was  down  here  just  a  few  min- 
utes ago  talking  about  the  health  care 
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problems  we  have  in  this  Nation.  We 
have  1.3  million  hospital  beds,  and  if 
our  projections  are  right  and  we  have 
over  1  million  people  dead  or  dying  of 
AIDS  by  the  late  1990's,  the  mid  to  late 
1990'8,  where  are  you  going  to  put  all 
those  people?  What  is  that  going  to  do 
to  health  care  costs?  For  each  person 
who  gets  active  AIDS,  it  costs  $90,000 
to  $120,000.  Put  a  pencil  to  1  million 
people  at  $100,000  apiece  and  see  what 
this  does  to  our  health  care  delivery  in 
this  country.  You  ain't  seen  nothing 
yet. 

Yet  CDC  continues  to  say,  "There  is 
no  big  problem.  We  only  have  a  million 
and  a  half  infected,"  which  is  what 
they  said  5  years  ago.  They  have  their 
head  in  the  sand.  They  have  also  been 
sending  out  other  information  that  I 
think  is  highly  questionable. 

I  called  Italy  not  long  ago  because  I 
read  an  article  in  the  paper  where  two 
soccer  players  ran  into  each  other,  and 
one  was  infected  with  AIDS  and  they 
butted  heads  and  the  blood  was  ex- 
changed, and  they  both  died  of  AIDS. 
Our  NCAA  and  our  Olympic  Committee 
says  there  is  no  danger  from  people  col- 
liding and  getting  AIDS,  it  is  a  very 
small  risk.  So  I  called  Italy  and  I 
talked  to  the  doctor  in  question.  He 
says,  "There  is  no  question  that  the 
person  who  was  uninfected  was  infected 
during  the  collision  in  this  athletic 
event." 

I  don't  know  how  many  people  watch 
boxing,  but  I  have  yet  to  see  a  boxing 
match  where  blood  does  not  go  every- 
where. These  people  are  beating  each 
other  to  death,  and  if  one  of  those  par- 
ticipants has  the  AIDS  virus  and  he 
hits  somebody  else  and  that  blood  ex- 
changes, there  is  a  definite  risk  factor. 

In  basketball.  Isaiah  Thomas  was  el- 
bowed in  the  head  and  had  to  take  40 
stitches,  and  there  was  blood  all  over 
the  place  not  long  ago,  and  you  folks 
know  that.  You  see  that  in  professional 
athletics,  especially  in  contact  sports. 

In  ice  hockey  the  other  day  in  the 
Olympics  the  Swedish  player,  Sweden's 
player,  high-sticked  one  of  our  guys, 
and  there  was  40-some  stitches  in  his 
face.  If  you  looked  at  that,  there  was 
blood  all  over  that  ice  and  everybody 
had  their  hands  in  it.  I  want  to  tell  you 
if  any  one  of  those  people  had  the  AIDS 
virus  and  there  was  an  open  cut  on 
somebody's  hand  that  was  working 
with  them,  they  are  at  risk,  real  risk. 

For  the  NCAA  and  the  Olympic  Com- 
mittee to  say,  and  our  professional  ath- 
letes to  say  that  there  is  no  danger  of 
transmission  from  contact  is  just  dead 
wrong.  There  is  a  risk.  That  is  why  I 
have  said  that  we  need  in  contact 
sports,  where  there  is  an  exchange  of 
blood  possible,  to  have  testing  so  that 
the  people  who  have  the  AIDS  virus 
will  take  precautions  and  not  give  it  to 
other  people. 

I  am  a  great  admirer  of  Magic  John- 
son. I  think  his  position,  the  position 
he  has  taken  in  telling  people  about 


AIDS,  telling  young  people  that  the 
best  thing  to  do  is  to  abstain,  but  if 
you  are  going  to  have  sex,  use 
condoms,  and  so  forth,  he  is  sending 
the  right  message  by  saying  "abstain." 
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But  when  they  were  talking  about 
him  playing  in  the  All-Star  Game,  and 
he  was  the  most  valuable  player,  and  I 
applaud  him  for  that,  when  they  talked 
about  him  playing  in  the  All-Star 
Game  they  said  there  was  no  danger  of 
any  communication  of  the  AIDS  virus. 
If  he  had  hit  Isaiah  Thomas  or  some 
other  player  with  his  elbow  and  there 
were  stitches  and  there  was  an  ex- 
change of  blood,  there  would  have  been 
a  risk.  There  is  no  question  about  that. 

Young  people  need  to  know  the  facts. 
We  need  an  education  program  to  deal 
with  this  problem,  particularly  where 
the  future  of  this  country  is  concerned. 
Young  people  need  to  know  all  the 
facts,  and  we  need  to  know  the  facts  in 
athletics  and  so  on  and  so  forth. 

I  believe  that  97  or  98  percent  of  the 
people  infected  with  AIDS  do  not  even 
know  it.  I  believe  there  are  4  million  or 

5  million  of  them.  I  believe  that  the 
AIDS  virus  is  continuing  to  spread  in  a 
very  rapid  way.  particularly  among  the 
young  people  in  this  country. 

That  is  borne  out  when  you  find  that 

6  out  of  197  kids  in  a  small  town  high 
school  in  a  real  rural  area  of  Texas  get 
the  virus.  There  is  a  problem.  That  is 
why  I  say  again  today  to  my  col- 
leagues, and  this  is  not  why  I  came 
down  here  tonight,  but  I  say  to  my  col- 
leagues we  need  a  comprehensive  pro- 
gram to  deal  with  AIDS,  not  some  head 
in  the  sand  approach  like  we  have  been 
taking. 

We  need  education,  of  course.  We 
need  more  scientific  research,  of 
course.  We  need  to  have  penalties  for 
people  who  know  they  have  AIDS  and 
continue  to  go  out  and  spread  it,  and 
there  are  people  like  that. 

There  needs  to  be  psychological  help 
for  those  who  have  AIDS,  because  it  is 
a  terrible  thing  to  cope  with.  We  need 
to  protect  the  civil  rights  and  health 
benefits  and  housing  rights  of  people 
with  AIDS  so  they  are  not  a  pariah,  are 
not  outcasts  like  lepers  in  the  old  days. 

Finally,  we  need  testing.  We  need  a 
routine  testing  progrram  in  this  coun- 
try so  we  know  where  the  problem  is.  If 
we  had  a  routine  testing  program,  we 
could  find  out  within  a  year  how  bad  it 
is,  where  it  is  spreading  the  fastest, 
how  rapidly  it  is  spreading,  who  is 
spreading  it.  what  portion  of  our  popu- 
lation is  most  at  risk.  I  think  it  is 
teenagers  and  college  kids,  people  in 
their  young  formative  years.  Then  we 
would  be  able  to  grasp  this  problem 
and  deal  with  it.  Right  now  we  are  not. 

One  of  the  problems  that  was  brought 
out  in  this  article  is  they  were  criticiz- 
ing the  lady  who  pointed  out  there 
were  6  people  who  had  AIDS  in  this 
high  school  out  of  197  students.  One  of 


the  authorities  down  there  said  that  is 
the  kind  of  information  you  are  not 
supposed  to  give  out. 

We  cannot  even  tell  those  kids'  par- 
ents they  have  AIDS  if  they  are  over  14 
years  old.  Now,  that  about  that.  In 
some  parts  of  the  country  if  a  husband 
has  AIDS  and  he  goes  to  the  doctor, 
and  California  is  one  of  those  States, 
and  the  doctor  tells  his  wife  that  he 
has  AIDS,  that  doctor  is  guilty  of  a 
crime. 

Yet  if  there  is  another  venereal  dis- 
ease in  that  community  and  it  is  re- 
ported to  that  doctor,  that  doctor  must 
report  syphillis.  gonorrhea,  or  some 
other  disease,  to  all  the  health  agen- 
cies in  the  State. 

If  you  have  AIDS,  which  is  lethal, 
you  cannot  even  tell  the  guy's  wife  he 
has  it  without  their  being  a  criminal 
penalty. 

We  have  stood  this  whole  epidemic  on 
its  head.  This  is  a  pandemic  that  we 
have  never  faced  in  the  annals  of  world 
history.  It  is  going  to  take  10  million 
people's  lives  they  estimate  in  the  next 
5  to  10  years  around  the  world.  Ten 
million  in  the  next  decade. 

We  have  to  come  to  grips  with  it.  We 
need  a  comprehensive  program  to  deal 
with  it.  This  small  town  is  one  mani- 
festation of  the  problem. 

I  submit  to  all  my  colleagues  in  the 
days  and  weeks  and  months  to  come,  in 
the  next  5  or  6  years,  you  are  going  to 
see  a  lot  of  young  kids  coming  down 
with  AIDS  in  areas  where  you  would 
never  have  believed  it  possible.  There 
probably  will  be  very  few  families  in 
this  country  that  will  be  untouched  by 
the  AIDS  virus. 

For  every  person  who  catches  the 
AIDS  virus  we  know  they  have  it,  there 
are  tens  or  hundreds  of  others  that  are 
infected  that  we  do  not  know  about. 
They  do  not  know  they  have  it  and 
they  continue  to  spread  it  in  an  expo- 
nential manner,  in  my  opinion. 

So  we  need  to  find  out  where  it  is 
spreading  and  how  and  so  forth.  That 
means  we  need  a  routine  testing  pro- 
gram as  the  cornerstone,  coupled  with 
education,  scientific  research,  and  all 
of  the  other  things  I  have  talked  about. 

I  cannot  think  of  anything  that  is 
more  important  than  this.  We  are  talk- 
ing not  just  about  people  of  my  genera- 
tion, people  older  than  me,  or  a  little 
younger  than  me,  but  we  are  talking 
about  the  future  of  America  and  the 
world. 

We  are  the  leaders  in  this  world  in 
the  area  of  defense,  economics,  and 
health  care  and  so  forth.  One  thing  we 
must  do  is  address  the  most  critical 
problem  facing  us  in  the  health  care 
area,  and  that  is  AIDS., 

It  is  the  most  critical  area  because  it 
is  insidious.  You  do  not  know  who  has 
it.  We  see  the  top  of  the  iceberg,  this 
high,  and  underneath  it  there  is  a  huge 
amount  that  you  cannot  see.  That  is 
what  AIDS  is  and  we  have  to  deal  with 
it  and  deal  with  it  in  a  comprehensive 
way. 
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I  wdnt  to  talk  about  one  other  thing 

real  quickly.  My  colleagues  who  were 

come  down  here  and  talk  with 

some  of  the  economic  prob- 

1  a,cing  the  country  are  not  able  to 

so  I  will  not  get  into  a  lengthy 

about  that. 

to   talk   about  health  care, 

the  gentleman   from   Michigan 

1  lONiOR]  talked  about  a  few  mo- 

ago. 

gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
and  most  of  the  Democrat  ma- 
are  supporting  one  of  two  plans 
area  of  health  care.  One  of  those 

pay  or  play. 

or  play  is  a  plan  which  has  re- 

a  pretty  good  amount  of  popu- 

in  this  country.  What  it  does  is 

or  mandates  that  an  employer 

health  insurance  for  his  em- 

or  put  8  percent  or  some  per- 

of  his  payroll  into  a  side  fund 

for  a  Government  plan. 

good.  It  sounds  like  a  solu- 
our  problem. 

he  real  problem  is  you  are  going 

liscrimination  against  older  em- 

They  are  going  to  be  opting 

younger  employee  who  will  not 

he   health    problems   or   whose 

will  be  much  less  of  a  risk  to 

stability  of  the  country. 

you  are  going  to  see  discrimi- 

caused  by  that.  I  think  you  will 

end   up   with  a  socialized 

type  of  approach  which  they 

Canada. 

medicine  is  something  I  do 

the  people  of  this  country 

f  you  look  at  the  Canadian  plan, 

plan  that  many  Democrats 

national  health  care, 

a  socialized  medicine  approach. 

are  all  kinds  of  horror  stories 

p  jople  in  this  country  ought  to 

study  when  they  think  about  a 

approach  to  medicine. 

are  people  up  in  Canada  for  by- 

for    kidney     transplants,     for 

jrocedures,  who  go  back  week 

vfeek.  month  after  month.  They 

the  hospital  for  6  or  7  days, 

2  or  3  days,  and  keep  going 

Ifome.  Many  of  them  die  before 

the  procedure. 

io  not  have  that  problem  here, 

have  problems. 

one    innovative    idea    that    I 

like  to  just  touch  on  tonight, 

hope  my  colleagues  will  look 

plan  which  was  originated  by 

company  in  my  district, 

individual    insuring   com- 

the  country.  It  insures  individ- 

corporations,  primarily.   So 

the  largest  insurer  of  individ- 

holders  in  the  country. 

suggested  this  plan,  and  it  was 

by  William  Raspberry,  one  of 

b^ral  columnists  in  this  town,  be- 

said  it  was  a  commonsense  ap- 

to  solving  the  problem. 

people  in   this  country  spend 

i4,500  a  year  or  their  company 
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pays  $4,500  a  year  for  their  health  in- 
surance. What  happens  is  when  people 
get  a  health  insurance  program  that  is 
comprehensive,  they  go  out  and,  if  they 
have  a  problem  in  their  family,  their 
kids  have  a  bad  cold  or  a  cut  finger  or 
something,  they  go  to  the  doctor  be- 
cause they  have  first  dollar  coverage. 

There  is  no  incentive  for  them  not  to 
go  to  the  doctor  because  they  have 
first  dollar  coverage.  If  it  was  their 
money  they  would  evaluate  whether  or 
not  they  should  really  go  to  the  doctor 
every  time  they  have  a  problem  like 
this. 

So  what  Mr.  Pat  Rooney,  the  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  this  company,  is 
suggesting  is  instead  of  paying  S4,500 
for  comprehensive  health  care,  you 
start  off  with  a  S3.000  deductible,  for  in- 
stance. 

Now,  that  $3,000  deductible  is  covered 
by  $3,000  of  the  premium.  What  you  do 
is  you  say  the  first  $3,000  is  the  em- 
ployee's concern,  but  we  are  going  to 
put  $3,000  into  an  escrow  account  to 
cover  that  $3,000  deductible  every  year. 

Now,  that  is  the  employee's  money. 
If  his  child  or  he  gets  Sick  and  they  go 
to  the  doctor,  they  take  the  money  out 
of  that  escrow  account  to  cover  the  de- 
ductible. 

Let  us  say  at  the  end  of  the  year  they 
have  spent  $600  or  $1,000.  The  remain- 
der of  that  money  that  is  in  that  es- 
crow account  is  in  their  pocket.  They 
keep  it.  They  pay  taxes  on  it,  but  it  is 
their  money. 

So  there  is  an  inducement  for  them 
to  evaluate  their  health  care  provider 
and  doctor  and  whether  or  not  they 
ought  to  go  to  the  doctor  themselves. 
They  are  not  going  to  go  there  for 
every  little  procedure,  which  is  very 
costly. 

The  administrative  costs  for  small 
claims  is  about  35  percent.  That  is 
what  most  health  care  insurers  will 
tell  you. 

What  you  do  is  cut  out  a  lot  of  the 
small  claims  and  paperwork  in  the 
health  insurance  industry  and  give  peo- 
ple the  $3,000  to  cover  their  deductible. 
If  they  spent  it  for  health  care,  they 
have  the  money  to  pay  for  that  $3,000 
deductible.  If  they  do  not  spend  it,  it  is 
in  their  pocket  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
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I  guarantee  you,  if  people  know  that 
it  is  their  money  they  are  going  to  be 
careful  how  they  spend  that  because 
they  will  know  they  have  that  at  the 
end  of  the  year.  Then  if  you  take  the 
other  $1,500  of  the  $4,500  and  you  buy  a 
million  dollar  excess  policy  that  will 
give  you  first  dollar  coverage  above  the 
$3,000  all  the  way  up  to  $1  million,  and 
you  can  do  that  for  that  amount  of  pre- 
mium in  most  cases.  You  certainly  can, 
if  you  evaluate  this  on  a  nationwide 
basis. 

The  Rooney  plan  that  I  am  talking 
about,  which  we  will  be  looking  at  in 
the  weeks  to  come,  if  it  is  adopted  na- 


tionwide, would  cut  down  those  people 
who  are  uninsured  right  now  down  to 
about  7,  or  8,  or  9  million  people.  They 
would  still  be  covered  by  Medicaid  and 
Medicare,  but  the  preponderance,  the 
vast  majority  of  the  people  of  this 
country  would  have  a  plan  that  gives 
them  coverage,  better  coverage  than 
they  have  right  now. 

If  they  do  not  spend  the  money,  they 
put  it  in  their  pocket,  and  they  are 
covered  up  to  $1  million  with  an  excess 
insurance  policy  over  the  $3,000  deduct- 
ible, which  they  can  put  in  their  pock- 
et if  they  do  not  spend  it  at  the  end  of 
the  year. 

That  is  one  answer  to  the  health  care 
problem,  but  I  do  believe  that  it  is  a 
much  preferable  approach  than  the  so- 
cialized medicine  approach  which  they 
have  in  many  countries  in  the  world 
which  has  not  worked. 

If  you  think  socialism  works  in  any 
form,  look  at  all  of  the  Eastern  Euro- 
pean countries  that  were  under  this 
heel  of  communism.  They  all  had  so- 
cialistic systems,  they  had  socialized 
medicine,  government  control  over  ev- 
erything. And  one  can  see,  they  are 
running  as  fast  as  they  possible  can 
away  from  socialism.  And  we  in  this 
country  in  a  very  critical  area,  health 
care,  should  not  be  running  toward  so- 
cialism. 

Granted,  we  have  health  problems  in 
this  Nation,  but  the  socialism  approach 
is  not  the  right  one.  We  need  to  have 
quality  health  care.  We  have  that  in 
this  country.  We  need  to  tinker  with 
the  system  to  get  it  corrected,  and  I 
think  the  Rooney  approach  is  the  right 
one.  Make  people  responsible  and  ac- 
countable for  the  spending  of  their 
health  care  dollars,  but  I  do  not  believe 
we  need  socialism. 

I  would  like  to  say  to  my  colleagues 
tonight,  we  need  a  comprehensive  pro- 
gram to  deal  with  AIDS.  We  need  a  re- 
alistic approach  to  solving  our  health 
care  problems,  and  we  can  do  it.  All  we 
have  to  do  is  get  down  to  brass  tacks 
and  work  together,  and  we  can  get  this 
job  done. 


THE  PHONY  MIDDLE  CLASS  TAX 
CUT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Ra- 
HALL).  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Hunter]  is  recognized  for  5  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it 
is  important  for  the  American  people 
to  listen  to  the  rhetoric  that  has  been 
emanating  from  New  Hampshire  over 
the  last  several  months,  particularly  to 
listen  to  one  gentleman  who  is  extraor- 
dinarily honest.  And  that  is  Paul  Tson- 
gas,  the  present  Democrat  front  runner 
for  the  Presidential  nomination. 

Mr.  Tsongas  has  looked  honestly  and 
candidly  at  the  so-called  package  for 
economic  growth  and  jobs  that  has 
been  offered  by  the  Democrat  leader- 


ship In  the  House  of  Representatives. 
What  has  he  said  about  this  package? 
Well,  very  simply,  he  said  that  he 
would  veto  that  package,  if  in  fact  it 
was  placed  in  front  of  him.  and  he  was 
President  of  the  United  States. 

I  think  that  says  2  things.  It  says  a 
lot  about  Mr.  Tsongas'  honesty,  which 
obviously  has  appealed  to  the  voters  on 
the  Democrat  side  in  New  Hampshire. 
But  It  also  says  a  lot  about  this  phony 
package  that  has  come  from  the  Demo- 
cratic leadership. 

At  a  time  when  unemployment  is 
going  up,  when  the  American  people 
are  looking  forward  to  leadership  from 
both  the  President  and  the  Congress 
and  looking  forward  to  a  partnership 
being  formed  between  Democrats  and 
Republicans  in  working  for  a  common 
goal,  that  is  to  pull  us  out  of  the  reces- 
sion, put  people  back  to  work,  it  is  sad 
that  we  see  on  the  Democrat  side  of  the 
aisle  not  an  attempt  to  work  with  the 
Prcflident  of  the  United  States  but 
rathnr  an  attempt  to  make  a  political 
statement  while  pretending  to  work 
with  him  but  make  a  political  state- 
ment In  offering  up  a  package  that  is 
not  realistic  and  that  will  not  create 
jobs. 

How  sad  that  we  tell  the  American 
people  that  jobs  is  our  No.  1  Issue  and 
our  No.  1  goal  and  then  we,  when  I  say 
"we."  I  am  talking  about  the  Democrat 
leadership  and  the  members  of  the 
party  that  support  that  particular 
package,  then  offer  up  a  package  that 
their  Presidential  front  runner  says  is 
so  phony  that  he  himself,  the  Demo- 
crat front  runner  for  President,  would 
veto. 

If  we  look  at  the  elements  of  that 
package.  I  think  it  is  clear  why  Mr. 
Tsongas  has  been  so  honest  and  so  can- 
did with  the  American  people. 

We  have  this  1  percent  cut  in  cor- 
porate taxes.  That  will  have,  according 
to  the  analysts  that  have  studied  this 
package,  a  trivial  effect  or  a  negligible 
effect  with  respect  to  stimulating  the 
economy.  It  does  not  do  anything  good. 

With  respect  to  the  so-called  middle 
class  tax  cut.  the  $300  or  so  per  year 
that  the  Democrats  would  give  to  the 
American  people,  the  middle  class  fam- 
ilies. Mr.  Tsongas  said  it  very  well.  He 
said: 

These  people  want  a  job.  They  don't  want 
a  60  cents  a  day  handout  from  the  Democrat 
leadership.  They  want  a  Job,  and  nothing  in 
that  middle  class  tax  cut  goes  toward  creat- 
ing Jobs  in  America. 

Now,  President  Bush  understands 
what  it  takes  to  create  jobs.  It  takes 
motivating  the  people  who  have 
money.  And  we  all  have  to  acknowl- 
edge that  blue  collar  workers  cannot 
hire  themselves.  They  cannot  hire  each 
other.  But  the  people  who  have  the  in- 
vestment capital  in  this  country  have 
to  be  motivated  to  turn  loose  that  cap- 
ital, to  put  it  to  work,  to  invest  it,  to 
create  construction,  to  create  manu- 
facturing operations,  to  create  jobs  so 


that  American  families  can  sit  down 
around  the  breakfast  table  knowing 
that  their  breadwinner  or  breadwinners 
are  employed,  can  look  forward  to  em- 
ployment, that  their  children  can  go  to 
school,  can  look  forward  to  a  college 
education,  that  they  can  buy  a  house 
and  a  car  and  fulfill  their  part  of  the 
American  dream. 

Mr.  Bush  realizes  this  and  that  is 
why  he  put  forward  a  package  that  had 
a  capital  gains  tax  cut.  It  is  interesting 
that  even  the  Democrats  that  have 
been  trying  to  create  this  class  war 
with  the  President  for  the  last  several 
years  now  acknowledge,  yes,  we  do 
need  to  motivate  investors  in  America 
to  start  the  wheels  of  American  indus- 
try turning  to  start  those  factories 
working,  to  start  those  construction 
projects  by  motivating  people  who 
have  money,  investors  who  have  money 
and  employers  who  have  money  to  turn 
loose  with  that  capital.  And  that  is  the 
package  that  the  Republicans  have  of- 
fered. 

It  is  an  honest  package,  and  it  goes 
toward  economic  growth.  And  that  is 
why  the  American  people  trusted  a  Re- 
publican President  for  the  last  12  years 
or  so,  because  they  know  that  the  Re- 
publican idea  of  creating  growth  and 
thereby  creating  jobs  is  a  sound  one. 
And  this  phony  idea  of  creating  a  class 
war  by  putting  together  some  phony 
so-called  middle-class  tax  cuts  is  just 
what  Mr.  Tsongas  called  it.  phony. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  CHAIRMAN 
OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  THE 
BUDGET  REGARDING  CURRENT 
LEVEL  OF  SPENDING  AND  REVE- 
NUES FOR  FISCAL  YEARS  1992-96 

(Mr.  PANETTA  asked  and  was  given 
permis.sion  to  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  be- 
half of  the  Committee  on  the  Budget 
and  as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Budget,  pursuant  to  the  procedures 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Budget  and 
section  311  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974,  as  amended,  I  am  submit- 
ting for  printing  in  the  Congressional 
Record  the  official  letter  to  the  Speak- 
er advising  him  of  the  current  level  of 
revenues  for  fiscal  years  1992  through 
1996  and  spending  for  fiscal  year  1992. 
Spending  levels  for  fiscal  years  1993 
through  1996  are  not  included  because 
annual  appropriations  acts  for  those 
years  have  not  been  enacted. 

This  is  the  third  report  of  the  102d 
Congress  for  fiscal  year  1992.  This  re- 
port is  based  on  the  aggregate  levels 
and  committee  allocations  for  fiscal 
years  1992  through  1996  as  contained  in 
House  Report  102-€9.  the  conference  re- 
port to  accompany  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  121. 

The  term  "current  level"  refers  to 
the  estimated  amount  of  budget  au- 
thority,  outlays,  entitlement  author- 
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ity,  and  revenues  that  are  available — or 
will  be  used— for  the  full  fiscal  year  in 
question  based  only  on  enacted  law. 

As  chairman  of  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee. I  intend  to  keep  the  House  in- 
formed regularly  on  the  status  of  the 
current  level. 

COMMriTEE  ON  THE  BUDGET. 

Washington.  DC,  February  18,  1992. 
Hon.  Thomas  S.  Foley. 
Speaker,  U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  To  facilitate  enforce- 
ment under  sections  302  and  311  of  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Act.  as  amended.  I  am 
herewith  transmitting  the  status  report  on 
the  current  level  of  revenues  for  fiscal  years 
1992  through  1996  and  spending  estimates  for 
fiscal  year  1992.  under  H.  Con.  Res.  121,  the 
Concurrent  Resolution  on  the  Budget  for 
Fiscal  Year  1992.  Spending  levels  for  fiscal 
years  1993  through  1996  are  not  included  be- 
cause annual  appropriations  acts  for  those 
years  have  not  been  enacted. 

The  enclosed  tables  also  compare  enacted 
legislation  to  each  committee's  602(a)  alloca- 
tion of  discretionary  new  budget  authority 
and  new  entitlement  authority.  The  602(a) 
allocations  to  House  Committees  made  pur- 
suant to  H.  Con.  Res.  121  were  printed  in  the 
statement  of  managers  accompanying  the 
conference  report  on  the  resolution  (H.  Re- 
port 102-69). 

Sincerely, 

Leon  E.  Panetta. 

Chairman. 
Report  to  the  Speaker  of  the  U.S.  House 
OF  Representatives  From  the  CoMMrrrEE 
ON  THE  Budget  on  the  Status  of  the  Fis- 
cal Year  1992  Congressional  Budget 
Adopted  In  House  (Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 121 

REFLECTING  COMPLETED  ACTION  AS  OF  FEB.  14.  1992 

|Oii-bud|e(  amounts,  n  millnin  ol  dolUisl 

Fiscal  leai         Fiscal  ican 
1992  1992-9* 

A|i|>n>(ifiatt  level: 

Budtel  autlwntj 1.2*9300  6.591.900 

Outlays l.»l«0  6.1J4.100 

Revenues »50.«0  4*2.000 

Cufrenl  lewl: 

Budcel  auUiuitr 1.276396  t» 

Oullap 1.207.449  W 

Revenues »S3JS4  4329.000 

Cutrenl  level:  over  [tVaniei  ( - 1  apora- 
priale  level: 

Budiet  autlwity +7.596  M 

Oullats +5349  Itt 

Revenyg - +2.964  -  3.000 

Note  — NA=nol  applicable  because  annual  appn^natmn  acts  Isf  tlnsc 
years  haw  not  been  eoadeil. 

BUDGET  AUTHORITY 

Any  measure  that  (1)  provides  new  budget 
or  entitlement  authority  for  fiscal  year  1992 
that  is  not  included  in  the  current  level  esti- 
mate for  that  year,  if  adopted  and  enacted, 
would  cause  the  appropriate  level  of  budget 
authority  for  that  year  as  set  forth  in  H. 
Con.  Res.  121,  to  be  exceeded. 

OUTLAYS 

Any  measure  that  (1)  provides  new  budget 
or  entitlement  authority  that  is  not  included 
in  the  current  level  estimate  for  fiscal  year 
1992,  and  (2)  increases  outlays  in  fiscal  year 
1992,  if  adopted  and  enacted,  would  cause  the 
appropriate  level  of  outlays  for  that  year  as 
set  forth  in  H.  Con.  Res.  121.  to  be  exceeded. 

REVENUES 

Any  measure  that  would  result  In  a  reve- 
nue loss  that  is  not  included  in  the  current 
level  revenue  estimate  and  exceeds  S2.964 
million  for  fiscal  year  1992.  If  adopted  and  en- 
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fould  cause  revenues  to  be  less  than     would  result  In  a  revenue  loss  that  Is  not  in-     and  enacted,  would  cause  revenues  to  be  less 
«-oprlate  level   for  that  year  as  set     eluded  In  the  current  level  revenue  estimate     than  the  appropriate  level  for  those  years  as 
H.  Con.  Res.  121.  Any  measure  that     for  fiscal  years  1992  through  1996,  if  adopted     set  forth  in  H.  Con.  Res.  121. 

DIRECT  SPENDING  LEGISLATION 

IFISMl  irears.  In  millions  of  dollarsi 

1992 

^ 

e»  entitlement 
authority 

1992-96 

Hew  entitlement 
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Outlays 

Budget  authority 

Outlays 
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0 

0 
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S 
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0 
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0 
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1992 


Budget  authonly 


Outlays 


m  enlitleme«l 
authority 


1992-96 


Biidicl  authority 


Outlays 


Hen  enlitleiiieal 
authority 


Veterans'  Altaiis: 
Appropriate  level 
Current  level  


M4 

371 


( 

19 


(.811 
2.182 


Dilfeience 


Ways  and  Means: 
Appropriate  level  . 
CurienI  level  


Ditterence 


Permanent  Select  Committee  on  Intelligence: 

Appropriate  level  

Current  level  


0 

+5 

-106 

0 

+  19 

M,629 

0 
7.036 

0 
7,036 

0 
8.036 

0 
7,458 

0 
7.458 

620 
9,098 

+7.036 

+7.036 

+8.036 

+7.458 

+7.458 

+8.478 

0 
+(') 

0 
+(') 

0 
+(') 

0 
+<'l 

0 
+(') 

0 
+('1 

Difference 


+(') 


+(') 


+(i) 


+('( 


+<■) 


+(') 


I  less  than  $500,000 


DISCRETIONARY  APPROPRIATIONS,  FISCAL  YEAR  1992 

|ln  millions  of  dollars) 


Revised  602(b)  subdivisions 


latest  current  level 


Difference 


Budget  authority 


Outlays 


Budget  authority 


Outlays 


Budget  authonty 


Outlays 


Commetce-lustice-State-Judiciary 

Defense  

District  of  Columbia  

Energy  and  water  developmeat  

Foreign  operations  

Interior  . 


labor,  health  and  human  services,  and  education  . 

Legislative 

Military  construction 


Rural  development,  agriculture,  and  related  agencies  . 

Transportation 

Treasury  festal  Service 

VAHUO  independent  agencici : . 


21,070 

270.244 

700 

21.875 

15.285 

13.102 

59,087 

2M* 

8j64 

12,299 

13.765 

10,825 

63,953 


20.714 

275.222 

690 

20.770 

13.556 

12.050 

57.797 

2.317 

8.482 

11.226 

31«0 

11.120 

61.714 


21.029 

269,860 

700 

21,875 

14.262 

13.I0S 

59.085 

2J43 

8.563 

12,299 

13.762 

10J24 

63,942 


20.708 

275.038 

690 

20,720 

13.200 

12.198 

57,832 

2.310 

8.433 

11.223 

31,799 

11,119 

61,711 


-41 

-384 

0 

0 

1023 

3 

-2 

-I 

-1 

0 

-3 

-1 

-II 


-6 

-184 

0 

-50 

356 

148 

35 

-7 

-49 

-3 

-I 

-1 

-3 


Grand  total  ,, ._.. . 

U.S.  Congress. 

CONGRESSTONAL  BUDGET  OFFICE, 

Washington,  DC,  February  18,  1992. 
Hon.  Leon  E.  Panetta, 

Chairman,    Committee    on    the    Budget,    U.S. 
House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Pursuant  to  section 
308(b)  and  in  aid  of  section  311  of  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Act,  as  amended,  this  let- 
ter and  supporting  detail  provide  an  up-to- 
date  tabulation  of  the  on-budget  current  lev- 
els of  new  budget  authority,  estimated  out- 
lays, and  estimated  revenues  for  fiscal  year 
1992  in  comparison  with  the  appropriate  lev- 
els for  those  items  contained  in  the  1992  Con- 
current Resolution  on  the  Budget  (H.  Con. 
Res.  121).  This  report  is  tabulated  as  of  close 
of  business  February  14,  1992  and  is  summa- 
rized as  follows: 

(In  millions  of  dollars) 


513,113 


527,458 


511,649 


526.981 


1464 


-477 


PARLIAMENTARIAN  STATUS  REPORT  102D  CONG.,  2D 
SESS.,  HOUSE  ON-BUDGET  SUPPORTING  DETAIL  FOR 
FISCAL  YEAR  1992  AS  OF  CLOSE  OF  BUSINESS  FEB. 
14,  1992 


Budget  au- 
thority 


Outlays 


Revenues 


ENACTED  IN  PREVIOUS 
SESSIONS 

Revenues  

Permanenis  and  other  spending 

legislation  

Appropriation  legislation  

Continuing  resolution  authority 

Mandatory  adjustments '  

Ottsetting  receipts  


807,617 

686.331 

13.992 

(1.208) 

(232.542) 


727.237 

703.643 

5,454 

950 

(232,542) 


853,364 


Total  previously  en- 
acted         i,27«.190 

ENACTED  THIS  SESSION 

Emergency  unemployment  com- 
pensation extension  (Public 
Law  102-244)    


2.706 


1.204.743 


2.706 


853.364 


Budget  res- 
House  cur-       olutlon  (H 
rent  level         Con  Res. 
121) 


Current 
level  +/  - 
resolution 


PENDING  SIGNATURE 
American  Technology  Pre- 
eminence (H  R.  1989)     . 


Budget  authonty 1.276.896  1,269.300  +7,596 

Outlays  1.207.449  1,201.600  +5.849 

Revenues: 

1992  853.364  850.400  +2,964 

1992-96 4,829,000  4,832,000  -3,000 


Since  my  last  report,  dated  January  22, 
1992,  the  President  has  signed  the  Emergency 
Unemployment  Compensation  Extension 
(P.L.  102-244)  and  the  Congress  has  cleared 
for  the  President's  signature  H.R.  1989,  the 
American  Technology  Preeminence  Act. 
These  actions  changed  the  estimates  of  budg- 
et authority,  outlays  and  revenues. 
Sincerely, 

ROBERT  D.  REISCHAUER, 

Director. 


Total  current  level 1.276.896 

Total  budget  resolution  1.269,300 


1,207,449 
1.201.600 


853.364 
850.400 


Amount  remaining: 
Over  budget  reso- 
lution   

Under  budget  res- 
olution  


7.596 


5.849 


2.964 


'  Adjustments  required  to  conform  with  current  law  estimates  lor  entitle- 
ments and  other  mandatory  programs  In  Ihe  concuirent  resolution  on  the 
budget  (H.  Con  Res.  121) 

'Less  than  $500,000 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legris- 
lative  program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 


(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  McCandless)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Walker,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Walker,  for  60  minutes,  on  Feb- 
ruary 20. 

Mr.  Delay,  for  60  minutes  each  day, 
on  February  25,  26,  and  27. 

Mr.  RiGGS,  for  60  minutes  each  day, 
on  February  25,  26,  and  27. 

Mr.  RiGGS,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  McCOLLUM,  for  5  minutes,  on 
February  20. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Glicxman)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Glickman,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Annunzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Panetta,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mrs.  LowEY  of  New  York,  for  5  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  Montgomery,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mrs.  Collins  of  Illinois,  for  60  min- 
utes each  day,  on  February  20,  25,  26, 
and  27. 

Mr.  WOLPE,  for  60  minutes,  on  Feb- 
ruary 25. 

(The  following  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Bonior)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous material:) 

Mr.  Moran,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Member  (at  his  own 
request)  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  mate- 
rial:) 
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Hunter,  for  5  minutes,  today. 


By 
revls  I 
to: 

(Tlfc  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  McCandless)  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter:) 

Mr,  GOODUNG. 

Mr,  DORNAN  of  California. 

Mr.  MCEWEN. 

Mr.  Ireland. 

Mr,  Miller  of  Washington. 

Mr.  Broomfield. 

Mr.  COUGHLIN. 

Ms.  Ros-Lehtinen  in  seven  instances 
Mr.  Lagomarsino 

Mr.  GUNDERSON. 

Mr.  Solomon  in  two  instances 

Mr.  Oilman. 

Mr.  Packard 

(Thj  following  Members  (at  the  re 
quest  of  Mr.  GucKMAN)  and  to  include 
extra  leous  matter:) 

Mr.  LaFalce 

Mr.  Vento 

Mr.  Yatron 

Mr.  Neal  of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Hamilton  in  two  instances 

Mr.  Lehman  of  California. 

Mr.  Lantos  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Atkins 

Mr.  Brown. 

Mr.  Pailone. 

Mr.  GUCKMAN. 

Mr.  Natcher. 
Mr.  Martinez. 
Mr.  Hubbard 
Mr.  Penny. 

Mr.  SCHUMER 

Mr.  MORAN. 
Mr.  Fazio. 


ADJOURNMENT 

HUNTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 

House  do  now  adjourn, 
motion  was  agreed   to;  accord- 
r  (at  4  o'clock  and  59  minutes  p.m.) 
I  ouse  adjourned  until   tomorrow, 
Thun  lay,  February  20,  1992,  at  11  a.m. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Un(fcr  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
qommunications  were  taken  from 
's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 


S  jcaker'i 


2838. 
for  Lei  Islative 


natloDitl 

Bank 

and 


A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
Affairs.  Department  of  State, 
transrdltting  a  copy  of  Presidential  Deter- 
mlnatpn  No.  92-11.  reporting  that  it  is  in  the 
interest  for  the  Export-Import 
to  guarantee,  insure,  extend  credit, 
pe  rticipate  in  the  extension  of  credit  in 
conne<ition  with  the  purchase  or  lease  of  any 
by,  for  use  in.  or  for  sale  or  lease  to 
Lithuania,  and  Estonia,  pursuant  to 
.C.  635<b)(2);  to  the  Committee  on 
Bankii  ig.  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Stai  e  for  Legislative  Affairs,  transmitting 
copies  of  the  original  report  of  political  con- 


tributions of  Marc  Allen  Baas,  of  Florida,  to 
be  Ambassador  to  Ethiopia,  and  members  of 
his  family,  pursuant  to  22  U.S.C.  3944(b)(2);  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

2840.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Legal  Ad- 
viser for  Treaty  Affairs.  Department  of 
State,  transmitting  copies  of  international 
agreements,  other  than  treaties,  entered  into 
by  the  United  States,  pursuant  to  1  U.S.C. 
112b(a);  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

2841.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Nuclear 
Regulatory  Commission,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  the  Nuclear  Regulatory 
Commission  for  fiscal  year  1993  and  for  other 
purposes;  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  En- 
ergy and  Commerce  and  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI:  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means.  H.R.  2152.  A  bill  to  enhance  the 
effectiveness  of  the  United  Nations  inter- 
national driftnet  fishery  conservation  pro- 
gram; with  amendments  (Rept.  102-262,  Pt. 
2).  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause  4 
of  rule  XXn,  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ANDREWS  of  New  Jersey: 
H.R.  4242.  A  bill  to  amend  title  VU  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  to  require  a  reason- 
able attorney's  fee  to  be  awarded  to  the 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Commission 
as  a  prevailing  party;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  WYDEN: 
H.R.  4243.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XIX  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for  optional 
coverage  under  State  Medicaid  plans  of  case- 
management  services  for  individuals  who 
suffer  traumatic  brain  injuries,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  APPLEGATE  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Montgomery,  and  Mr.  Stump): 
H.R.  4244.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  increase,  effective  as  of  De- 
cember 1,  1992,  the  rates  of  disability  com- 
pensation for  veterans  with  service-con- 
nected disabilities  and  the  rates  of  depend- 
ency and  indemnity  compensation  for  survi- 
vors of  such  veterans;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

By    Mr.    AuCOIN    (for    himself,    Mr. 

Wyden,     Mr.     DeFazio,     and     Mr. 

KOPETSKI): 

H.R.   4245.   A  bill   to  establish  a  national 

demonstration  program  providing  increased 

flexibility  for  schools  in  order  to  promote 

improved   educational   achievement  for  all 

students;   to   the   Committee   on   Education 

and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  BROWN: 
H.R.  4246.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1986  to  increase  the  availability 
of  individual  retirement  accounts,  to  in- 
crease amount  deductible  for  contributions 
to  such  accounts,  and  to  permit  penalty-free 
withdrawals  from  such  accounts  to  pay  edu- 
cational, medical,  and  business  startup  ex- 


penses;   to    the   Committee    on    Ways    and 
Means. 

By  Ms.  DeLAURO: 
H.R.  4247.  A  bill  to  suspend  until  January 
1,    1995,    the    duty    on    Acarbose    and    on 
Nimodipine  granulated  blend  and  tablets;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  4248.  A  bill  to  extend  until  January  1. 
1995.  the  existing  suspensions  of  duty  on 
ciprofloxacin  hydrochloride,  ciprofloxacin, 
and  nimodipine;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  DUNCAN: 
H.R.  4249.  A  bill  to  temporarily  permit  pen- 
alty-free withdrawals  from  Individual  retire- 
ment plans  and  section  401(k)  plans;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  SWIFT: 
H.R.  4250.   A  bill   to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  National  Railroad   Passenger 
Corporation,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  DUNCAN: 
H.R.  4251.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1986  to  restore  the  deduction  for 
two-earner  married  couples;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  FORD  of  Tennessee: 
H.R.  4252.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  3-year  ex- 
tension of  a  certain  Medicaid  health  mainte- 
nance organization  waiver;  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  GEREN  of  Texas: 
H.R.  4253.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVHI  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  waiver  of  late 
enrollment  penalty  and  establishment  of  a 
special  enrollment  period  under  part  B  of  the 
Medicare  Program  for  certain  military  retir- 
ees and  dependents  living  near  military 
bases  that  are  closed;  jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Ways  and  Means  and  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  GOODLING: 
H.R.  4254.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1986  to  exclude  certain  em- 
ployee  productivity  awards  from   gross  in- 
come; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By   Mr.   EDWARDS  of  California  (for 
himself,    Mr.    Beii.,enson,    Mr.    Ben- 
nett, Mr.  Berman,  Mrs.  Boxer,  Mr. 
Cardin,  Mr.  Conyers,  Mr.  Dellums, 
Mr.  GiLCHREST,  Mr.  JONTZ.  Mr.  Mil- 
ler of  California,  Mr.   Mineta,   Mr. 
Oberstar,  Ms.  Pelosl  Mr.  Richard- 
son,    Mr.     Sabo,     Mr.     STARK,     Mr. 
Vento,   Mr.   Waxman,   Mr.   Weldon, 
and  Mr.  Yates): 
H.R.   4255.    A   bill    to  amend   the   Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  to  further  the 
protection  of  wetlands,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation  and  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  GUNDERSON  (for  himself,  Mr. 

ROBERTS,  Mr.  BLAZ,  Mr.  WEBER,  Mr. 

Weldon,  Mr.  Combest,  Mr.  Camp,  Mr. 

Upton,   Mr.  Walsh,   Mr.  Bereuter, 

and  Mr.  Liohtfoot): 

H.R.    4256.    A    bill    to   amend    the    Public 

Health  Service  Act  to  establish  an  Office  of 

Emergency  Medical  Services,  and  for  other 

purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 

Commerce. 

By  Mr.  HUCKABY  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Glickman): 
H.R.  4257.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Consolidated 
Farm  and   Rural   Development  Act  to   im- 
prove the  operation  of  farm  loan  programs; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

H.R.  4258.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Solid  Waste 
Disposal  Act  to  provide  for  State  manage- 
ment of  solid  waste;  to  reduce  and  regulate 
the  interstate  transportation  of  solid  wastes; 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce. 
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By  Mr.  JEFFERSON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
PAYNE  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Payne  of 
Virginia,  Mr.  Ramstad,  Mr.  McClos- 
kby,  Mr.  Peterson  of  Minnesota,  Mr. 

RlDOE,  Mr.  HOLLOWAY,  Mr. 

GILCHREST,  Mr.  BiLBRAY,  Mrs. 
Unsokld,  Mr.  Cardin,  Mr.  Hayes  of 
Louisiana,  and  Mrs.  Johnson  of  Con- 
necticut): 

H.R.  4256.  A  bill  to  amend  title  I  of  the  Re- 
habilitation Act  of  1973  to  provide  each  indi- 
vidual with  handicaps  who  is  eligible  for 
services  under  such  title  with  the  right  to  se- 
lect the  entitles  that  are  to  provide  services 
pursuant  to  the  Individualized  written  reha- 
bllliatlon  program  developed  for  the  individ- 
ual; to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  WISE: 

H.R.  42G0.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965  to  Increase  the  maximum 
Pell  grant  and  to  Improve  determination  of 
need  for  such  grants:  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  4261.  A  bill  to  establish  a  deficit  re- 
duction trust  fund  and  a  build  America  trust 
fund  In  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  4262.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1986  to  extend  the  credit  for  in- 
creasing research  activities,  and  to  restore 
the  Investment  tax  credit  for  a  temporary 
period:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  4263.  A  bill  to  require  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  conduct  a  study  of  a  value 
added  tax;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  4264.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  to  reauthorize 
the  State  water  pollution  control  revolving 
fund  program,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
tation. 

H.R.  4265.  A  bill  to  encourage  the  establish- 
ment of  rural  telecommunications  zones; 
Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Government 
Operations  and  Agriculture. 

H.R.  4266.  A  bill  to  esUblish  a  National 
Trade  Council,  and  for  other  purposes;  joint- 
ly, to  the  Committees  on  Ways  and  Means. 
Rules.  Foreign  Affairs,  and  Banking,  Finance 
and  Urban  Affairs. 

H.R.  4267.  A  bill  to  provide  for  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  United  States  and  foreign 
commercial  services  officers  in  certain  coun- 
tries for  the  purpose  of  promoting  U.S.  ex- 
ports to  those  countries,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas: 

H.R.  4268.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1966  to  provide  a  partial  exclu- 
sion of  dividends  and  Interest  received  by  in- 
dividuals; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  JONTZ: 

H.R.  4269.  A  bill  relating  to  the  congres- 
sional procedures  that  apply  to  any  bill  to 
Implement  a  free-trade  agreement  between 
the  United  States  and  Mexico;  jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Ways  and  Means  and  Rules. 
By  Mr.  MORAN: 

H.R.  4270.  A  bill  to  ensure  that  law  enforce- 
ment officers  and  agencies  are  responsive  to 
the  public  by  establishing  minimum  stand- 
ards designed  to  promote  effective  and  re- 
sponsible policing  and  to  provide  for  the 
rights  of  law  enforcement  officers  and  citi- 
zens In  alleged  cases  of  police  misconduct;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  RANGEL: 
H.R.  4271.  A  bill  to  reform  the  system 
under  which  compensation  for  overtime  cus- 
toms inspectional  services  is  determined;  to 


amend  chapters  83  and  84  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  that  customs  inspec- 
tors   and    canine    enforcement    officers    be 
treated  as  law  enforcement  officers  for  pur- 
poses of  those  chapters;  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Ways 
and  Means  and  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  RIDGE  (for  himself,  Mr.  Slat- 
TERY,  Mr.  Frank  of  Massachusetts, 
Mr.  Bennett,  Mr.  penny,  Mr.  Rioos, 
Mr.  Chandler,  Mr.  Porter,  Mr.  Be- 
reuter, Mr.  Shays,  Mr.  Wolf,  and 
Mr.  Kolter). 
H.R.  4272.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Congres- 
sional Office  of  Inspector  General;  to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 

By  Mr.  SARPALIUS  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Richardson): 
H.R.  4273.  A  bill  to  permit  adequately  cap- 
italized banks  and  savings  associations  to 
branch  interstate  to  the  extent  expressly  au- 
thorized by  State  law,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  Texas: 
H.R.  4274.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1986  to  repeal  certain  minimum 
tax  preferences  relating  to  energy  produc- 
tion; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  VANDER  JAGT: 
H.R.  4275.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigration 
and   Nationality   Act   to   establish   a   non- 
immigrant status  for  the  spouses  of  aliens 
lawfully  admitted  for  permanent  residence; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  VENTO  (for  himself,  Mr.  Lago- 
marsino,  Mr.   Miller  of  California, 
Mr.  Andrews  of  Maine,  Mr.  Fascell, 
Mr.  Fawell,  Mr.  Hefley,  Mr.  Kol- 
ter, Mr.  Murphy,  Mr.  Owens  of  Utah, 
Mr.  Stark,  and  Mr.  Upton): 
H.R.   4276.   A   bill   to  amend   the  Historic 
Sites,    Buildings,    and    Antiquities    Act    to 
place   certain   limits   on  appropriations   for 
projects  not  specifically  authorized  by  law, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  OILMAN  (for  himself,  Mr.  Man- 
TON,  Mr.   Fish,  Mr.  Ackerman,  Mr. 
Boehlert,  Mr.  Clement,  Mr.  Dornan 
of    California,     Mr.     Downey,     Mr. 
Enoel,  Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan,  Mr. 
Harris,  Mr.  horton,  Mr.  Kolter,  Mr. 
Lent.  Mr.  McDade,  Mr.  McMillen  of 
Maryland.  Mr.  McNulty,  Mr.  Mont- 
gomery,     Mr.      Skeen,     and     Mrs. 
Unsoeld): 
H.J.  Res.  413.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
September   13,    1992,    as   "Commodore   John 
Barry  Day";  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By   Mr.   COUGHLIN   (for   himself,   Mr. 
Rangel,  and  Mr.  Gilman): 
H.J.  Res.  414.  Joint  resolution  to  honor,  on 
the  eve  of  the  second  drug  summit,  the  hun- 
dreds of  South  Americans  and  North  Ameri- 
cans who  have  lost  their  lives  while  defend- 
ing their  nations  and  the  world  community 
from  the  threat  of  drug  trafficking  and  drug- 
related  crime  and  violence;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  GOODLING: 
H.J.  Res.  415.  Joint  resolution  designating 
July  4,  1992,  through  July  11,  1992,  as  S'Buy 
American  Week";  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mrs.  JOHNSON  of  Connecticut: 
H.J.  Res.  416.  Joint  resolution  designating 
March  2,  1992,  through  March  7,  1992.  as  "Na- 
tional Saleswoman  Week";  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  WEISS  (for  himself,  Mr.  Green 
of  New  York,  Mr.  McDermott,  Ms. 
Waters,  Ms.  Pelosi,  Mr.  Matsui,  Ms. 


Norton,  Mr.  Dellums,  Mr.  Mpume, 
Mr.  K(}6TMAYEr,  Mr.  Miller  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  Mr.  Roe): 
H.J.  Res.  417.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  8-day  period  beginning  on  February  14, 
1992,     as     "National     Condom     Awareness 
Week";  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  Texas  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Johnson  of  Texas,  Mr.  Schiff, 
Mr.  Traficant,  Mr.  Shays,  Mr.  Ar- 
cher,    Mr.     Gonzalez,     and     Mr. 

BUSTAMANTE): 

H.  Con.  Res.  277.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
President  should  work  with  the  participants 
at  the  San  Antonio  summit  toward  stopping 
the  trade  in  illicit  drugs;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.   ENGBL  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

KENNEDY): 

H.   Con.   Res.   278.   Concurrent  resolution 
concerning  human  rights  in  the  north  of  Ire- 
land; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  FOGLIETTA  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Penny,  Mr.  Bilbray,  Mr.  Owens  of 
New  York,  Mr.  Serrano,  Mr.  Walsh. 
Mr.  JoNTZ,  Mr.  Rangel,  Mr.  towns, 
and  Mr.  Traxler): 
H.  Con.  Res.  279.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  regarding 
the  importance  of  the  Bill  of  Rights;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  GOODLING: 
H.  Con.  Res.  280.  Concurrent  resolution  en- 
couraging   employee    achievement    awards; 
jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Education  and 
Labor  and  Ways  and  Means. 

By   Mr.    McGRATH   (for   himself,    Mr. 

MCNULTY,  Mr.  SCHUMER,  Mr.  JONES  Of 

Georgia,  Mr.  AuCoiN,  Mr.  Frank  of 
Massachusetts,  Mr.  Hochbrueckner, 
Mr.  Lent,  Mr.  Scheuer,  Mr.  Feighan, 
Mr.      LowERY     of     California,     Mr. 
Cardin,  and  Mr.  Kostmayer): 
H.  Con.  Res.  28L  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
Government  of  France  should  be  strongly  re- 
buked for  allowing  infamous  Palestinian  ter- 
rorist  George   Habash   to   enter   and   leave 
France    unimpeded    and    without   detaining 
him  for  questioning  for  several  terrorist  at- 
tacks; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By     Mr.     RIDGE     (for     himself,     Mr. 
Clinger,   Mr.   Murtha,   Ms.   Snowb, 
Mr.  Martinez,  Mr.  Aspin,  Mr.  Mur- 
phy, Mr.  Horton,  Mr.  Oberstar,  Mr. 
Gaydos,  Mr.  Paxon,  Mr.  Weiss,  Mr. 
Kolter,  Mr.  LaFalce.  Mr.  Hough- 
ton. Mr.  Santorum.  and  Mr.  Petri): 
H.  Con.  Res.  282.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
low  income  home  energy  assistance  program 
should  be  funded  for  fiscal  year  1993  at  a 
level  greater  than  or  equal  to  Its  funding  for 
fiscal  year  1992;  jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on   E^lucation   and   Labor  and   Energy   and 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  CLAY: 
H.  Res.  367.  Resolution  providing  amounts 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House  for  ex- 
penses of  Investigations  and  studies  by  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
in  the  second  session  of  the  One  Hundred 
Second  Congress;  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 

By  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma: 
H.  Res.  368.  Resolution  to  amend  the  rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  require  a 
three-fifths  majority  on  passage  of  any  bill, 
amendment,  or  conference  report  that  In- 
creases revenues  or  the  statutory  limit  on 
the  public  debt,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 
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3y  Mr.  MILLER  of  California: 

I  «s.  369.  Resolution  providing  amounts 

1  he  contingent  fund  of  the  House  for  ex- 

of  investigations  and  studies  by  the 

Comniittee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  in 

3«  cond  session  of  the  One  Hundred  Sec- 

C  angress;  to  the  Committee  on  House 
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pensei 
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ond 
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Mr.  RIDGE  (for  himself,  Mr.  Walk- 
er, Mr.  Santorum,  Mr.  Ballenger, 
Mr.  Camp,  Mr.  Boehner,  Mr.  Shays, 
Mr.  RiGGS,  and  Mr.  Kolbe): 
les.  370.  Resolution  to  provide  that 
services  and  operations  with  respect 
House  of  Representatives  shall  be  ear- 
by  employees  of  the  U.S.  Postal 
to  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 


c  at 


istrati  3n. 

ly  Mr.  ROSE; 

H.  F  BS.  371.  Resolution  providing  amounts 
from  t  le  contingent  fund  of  the  House  for  ex- 
penses of  investigations  and  studies  by  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration  in  the 
seconc  session  of  the  One  Hundred  Second 
Congr  ss;  to  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
minist  ration. 
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ly  Mr.  SCHUMER: 

372.  Resolution  urging  the  Govern- 

Syrla  to  resolve  the  Issue  of  Israelis 

prisoners  of  war  or  missing  in  ac- 

for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 

Poreign  Affairs. 
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ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS: 

Uncler  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  sponsors 
were  idded  to  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions IS  follows: 
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53:  Mrs.  Mink,  Ms.  Pelosi,  Mr.  Morri- 
:.  JONTZ,  Mr.  HOBSON,  Mr.  Mavroules, 
Mr.  SOLARZ,  Mr.  Atkins,  Mr. 
.  and  Mr.  Bereuter. 
187:  Mr.  Bruce,  Ms.  Pelosi,  Mr. 
Mr.  SCHUMER,  Mr.  Perkins,  Mr. 
Slatt4ry,  Mr.  Gejdenson,  Mr.  McHugh,  Mr. 
HocHBi  ;UECKNER,  and  Mr.  Visclosky. 
.  384:  Mr.  BROWDER. 

.  »4:  Mr.  SCHAEFER,  Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr. 
Peter4on  of  Florida,  Mr.  Franks  of  Con- 
t,  and  Mr.  Weldon. 
.  113:  Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Texas. 
)20:  Mr.  McCurdy,  Mr.  Synar,  and  Mr. 


H.R. 

SON, : 

Mr.  BiLiRAKiS, 

AUCOII  . 

H.R. 
Serra:  io, 


H.R. 
H.R. 


)76:  Mr.  Solarz. 
rSS:  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida. 
r80:  Mr.  Hayes  of  Illinois. 
812:  Mr.  Poshard,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr. 
y,  Mr.  Sanomeister,  Mr.  Hyde,  Mr. 
Mr.  Downey,  Mr.  Frank  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, Mr.  WISE,  Mr.  Guarini,  Mr.  ECK- 
Lewis  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Kolter,  Mr. 
Mr.  Olver.  Mr.  Reed,  Mr.  Bacchus, 
Pa^lone,  Ms.  Slaughter,  Ms.  Long,  Mr. 
Mr.    Neal   of  North   Carolina,   Mr. 
.  Mr.  WELDON,  Mr.  Sabo,  and  Mr.  Erd- 


158:  Mr.  Kyl. 

911:   Mr.  Savage,  Mr.  Ranoel,  Mr. 
,  and  Mr.  LaFalce. 
118:  Mr.  Kostmayer. 
176:  Mrs.  Kennblly. 
;000:  Ms.  Norton. 
161:  Mr.  Wyden. 

.168:  Mr.  Lantos  and  Mr.  Studds. 
1241:  Mr.  Smith  of  Oregon,  Mr. 
HoaglInd.  Mr.  McCandless,  Mr.  Lehman  of 
Floridj ,  Mr.  Espy,  Mr.  Schaefer,  and  Mr. 
Crame:  '.. 

H.R. 
Mr.  Vol 
H.R. 
H.R. 
H.R. 


1245:  Mr.  ScHAEFER,  Mr.  Fields, 

iKMER. 

.334:  Mr.  WILSON. 
339:  Mr.  KiLDBE. 
.380:  Mr.  Bwing. 


and 


H.R.  1435:  Mr.  Allard. 

H.R.  1483:  Mr.  HASTERT. 

H.R.  1572:  Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA,  Mr.  CONDIT, 
Mr.  Hefley,  Mr.  Campbell  of  California,  Mr. 
Hayes    of    Louisiana,     and     Mr.     Sensen- 

BRENNER. 

H.R.  1692:  Mr.  EMERSON  and  Mr.  SMITH  of 
New  Jersey. 

H.R.  1693:  Mr.  CAMPBELL  of  California. 

H.R.  1771:  Mr.  PARKER  and  Mr.  SMITH  of 
Texas. 

H.R.  2338:  Mr.  PURSELL.  Mr.  ZELIFF,  Mr. 
GiLLMOR,  Mr.  Dickinson,  and  Mr.  Thomas  of 
Wyoming. 

H.R.  2363:  Mr.  LANTOS,  Mr.  COMBEST,  Mr. 

MURTHA,  Mr.  HOCHBRUECKNER,  Mr.  SANDERS, 

Mr.  OXLEY,  Mr.  Weiss.  Mr.  Clinger,  Mr. 
Aspin,  Mr.  Blackwell,  and  Mr.  Schaefer. 

H.R.  2448:  Mr.  BLACKWELL. 

H.R.  2561:  Mrs.  BOXER. 

H.R.  2571:  Mr.  Washington  and  Mr.  Jacobs. 

H.R.  2580:  Mr.  BLACKWELL,  Mr.  FLAKE,  and 
Mr.  Downey. 

H.R.  2861:  Mr.  TORRICELLI. 

H.R.  2872:  Mr.  HOBSON,  Mr.  MCMILLAN  of 
North   Carolina,    Mr.    McCloskey.   and    Mr. 

MORAN. 

H.R.  2879:  Mr.  HOPKINS,  Mr.  LANCASTER, 
Mr.  EMERSON,  Mr.  KANJORSKI,  and  Mr. 
Nagle. 

H.R.  2880:  Mr.  Staggers,  Mr.  Gordon,  and 

Mr.  RINALDO. 

H.R.  2906:  Mrs.  Johnson  of  Connecticut  and 
Mr.  Frost. 

H.R.  2945:  Mr.  KiLDBE  and  Mr.  James. 

H.R.  3013:  Mr.  JENKINS. 

H.R.  3132:  Mr.  IRELAND  and  Mr.  Bilbray. 

H.R.  3176:  Mr.  EVANS. 

H.R.  3230:  Mr.  Nagle. 

H.R.  3281:  Mr.  Kolter. 

H.R.  3286:  Mr.  Slattery. 

H.R.  3425:  Mrs.  Roukema. 

H.R.  3438:  Mr.  Dannemeyer. 

H.R.  3439:  Mr.  Dannemeyer. 

H.R.  3440:  Mr.  Dannemeyer. 

H.R.  3441:  Mr.  Dannemeyer. 

H.R.  3442:  Mr.  DANNEMEYER. 

H.R.  3473:  Mr.  Herman,  Mr.  Kolter,  and 
Mr.  Atkins. 

H.R.  3509:  Mr.  COYNE,  Mr.  DURBIN,  Mr. 
Jontz,  Mr.  TORRES,  Mr.  GiLLMOR.  Mr.  MAT- 
sui,  Mr.  Synar,  Mrs.  Lloyd,  Mr.  Brown,  Mr. 
Evans,  and  Mr.  Atkins. 

H.R.  3526:  Mr.  Peterson  of  Minnesota. 

H.R.  3542:  Mr.  TOWNS. 

H.R.  3553:  Mr.  CONYERS. 

H.R.  3602:  Mr.  Spence. 

H.R.  3603:  Mr.  KOPETSKI,  Mr.  Hayes  of  Illi- 
nois, Mr.  Jefferson.  Mr.  Lewis  of  Georgia, 
Ms.  Slaughter  of  New  York,  Ms.  Pelosi,  Mr. 
Stark,  and  Mr.  LaFalce. 

H.R.  3654:  Ms.  Long,  Mr.  Payne  of  Virginia, 
and  Mr.  Rangel. 

H.R.  3661:  Mr.  HAMILTON. 

H.R.  3662:  Mr.  SCHAEFER.  Mr.  Lipinski.  and 
Mr.  Machtley. 

H.R.  3783:  Mr.  KOPETSKI. 

H.R.  3844:  Mr.  HALL  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Atkins, 
Mr.  Lantos,  and  Mr.  Washington. 

H.R.  3867:  Mr.  RITTER. 

H.R.  3861:  Mr.  Foolietta. 

H.R.  3939:  Mr.  DeFazio,  Mrs.  LLOYD,  Mr. 
Staggers,  Ms.  Slaughter.  Mr.  Oilman.  Mr. 
Andrews  of  Maine,  Mr.  Perkins,  Mr.  Sand- 
ers, Mr.  Kolter,  Mr.  Berman,  Mr.  Dicks, 
Mr.  Martinez,  Mr.  Atkins,  Mr.  Frank  of 
Massachusetts,  Mr.  Moody,  Mrs.  Boxer,  Mr. 
LEViNE  of  California.  Mr.  Hayes  of  Illinois, 
and  Mr.  Conyers. 

H.R.  3954:  Mr.  CHAPMAN. 

H.R.  3957:  Mr.  FUSTER,  Mr.  TOWNS,  Mr. 
Horton,  Mr.  Lagomarsino,  and  Mr.  Miller 
of  California. 

H.R.  4002:  Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida,  Mr.  Wax- 
man,  Mr.  Bruce,  Mrs.  Lowey  of  New  York, 
and  Mr.  Zimmer. 


H.R.  4051:  Mr.  Sarpalius,  Mr.  WILSON,  and 
Mr.  Hughes. 

H.R.  4079:  Mr.  Wydbn,  Mr.  Cox  of  Illinois. 
Mr.  Markey,  Mr.  Kopetski,  and  Mr.  Wil- 
liams. 

H.R.  4089:  Mr.  Gordon,  Ms.  Norton,  Mrs. 
Lowey  of  New  York,  Mr.  Serrano,  and  Mr. 
Kolter. 

H.R.  4093:  Mr.  ROGERS. 

H.R.  4104:  Mr.  JACOBS,  Mr.  Payne  of  Vir- 
ginia, Mr.  Pease,  Mr.  Studds,  Mr.  Sanders, 
Mr.  Allen,  Mr.  Bateman,  Mr.  Campbell  of 
California,  Mr.  DbLay,  Mr.  Grandy,  Mr.  Ire- 
land, Mr.  Kolbe,  Mr.  Leach,  Mr.  Lewis  of 
Florida,  Mr.  Lowery  of  California,  Mr. 
McCandless,  Mr.  Nussle,  Mr.  Packard,  Mr. 
Rhodes,  and  Mr.  Zimmer. 

H.R.  4109:  Mr.  Ackerman,  Mr.  Evans,  Mr. 
Frank  of  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Rahall.  Mr. 
Walsh,    Mr.    Horton,    Mr.    Schumer,    Mr. 

HOCHBRUECKNER,  Mr.  BRYANT,  Mr.  SHAYS, 

Mr.  Towns,  Ms.  Kaptur,  and  Mr.  Foglietta. 

H.R.  4121:  Mr.  EWING. 

H.R.  4127:  Mr.  LAGOMARSINO,  Mr.  BLAZ,  and 
Mr.  Cox  of  California. 

H.R.  4130:  Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida,  Mr.  Camp, 
Mr.  Edwards  of  Oklahoma,  and  Mr.  Kolbe. 

H.R.  4136:  Mr.  Rangel,  Mr.  Gejdenson,  Mr. 
Abercrombie,  Mr.  dellums,  Mr.  Owens  of 
New  York,  Mr.  McNuLTY,  Mr.  Wilson,  and 
Mr.  Lantos. 

H.R.  4155:  Mr.  Cox  of  California. 

H.R.  4169:  Mr.  Kolter  and  Mr.  Jefferson. 

H.R.  4186:  Mr.  WISE  and  Mr.  Kostmayer. 

H.R.  4207:  Mr.  Cunningham,  Mr.  Thomas  of 
Wyoming,  and  Mr.  Johnson  of  South  Dakota. 

H.R.  4230:  Mr.  RiGGS,  Mr.  ANDREWS  of  New 
Jersey,  Mr.  Kolter,  and  Mrs.  Johnson  of 
Connecticut. 

H.J.  Res.  19:  Mr.  Roberts. 

H.J.  Res.  29:  Mr.  Dickinson. 

H.J.  Res.  69:  Mr.  Mineta. 

H.J.  Res.  121:  Mr.  Green  of  New  York,  Mr. 
Ford  of  Michigan,  Mr.  de  la  Garza,  Mr. 
Dwyer  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Traficant,  Mr. 
Livingston,  Mr.  Jefferson,  Mr.  written, 
Mr.  Frost,  Mr.  Chapman,  Mrs.  Morella, 
Mrs.  Lowey  of  New  York,  Mr.  Waxman,  Mr. 
Fazio,  and  Mr.  Traxler. 

H.J.  Res.  283:  Mr.  Smith  of  Oregon. 

H.J.  Res.  378:  Mr.  Downey  and  Mr.  Wax- 
man. 

H.J.  Res.  384:  Mr.  Gallo,  Mr.  RiGGS,  Mr. 
OxLEY,  Mr.  Ballenger,  Mr.  Sensenbrenner, 
Mr.  Santorum,  and  Mr.  Solomon. 

H.J.  Res.  390:  Mr.  Sawyer,  Mr.  Waxman, 
Mrs.    Meyers   of  Kansas,    Mr.   Weiss,    Mr. 

HOCHBRUECKNER,  Mr.  SPENCE,  Mr.  FOOLIETTA, 

Mr.  Visclosky,  Mr.  Cramer,  Mr.  Rinaldo, 
Mr.  Tallon,  Ms.  Long,  Mr.  Erdrbich,  Mr. 
Harris,  Mr.  McGrath,  Mr.  Jontz,  Mr. 
HuTTO,  Mr.  Espy.  Mr.  Russo.  Mr.  Mineta. 
Mr.  Carr.  Mr.  Johnson  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
Conyers.  Mr.  Aspin.  Mr.  Green  of  New  York. 
Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio.  Mrs.  Johnson  of  Connecti- 
cut, Mr.  Pickett,  Mr.  Callahan,  Mr.  Atkins, 
Mr.  Bilbray,  Mr.  Coyne,  Mrs.  Boxer,  Mr. 
Gaydos.  and  Mr.  Engel. 

H.J.  Res.  394:  Ms.  Slaughter  of  New  York. 
Mr.  MORAN,  Mr.  Lantos,  and  Mr.  Goss. 

H.J.  Res.  397:  Mr.  DE  la  Garza,  Mr.  Dornan 
of  California,  Mr.  Erdrbich,  Mr.  Jefferson, 
Mr.  Leach,  Mr.  McMillen  of  Maryland,  Mr. 
Manton,  Mr.  SCHEUER,  Mr.  Walsh,  Mr.  Wax- 
man,  Mr.  Bilirakis,  Mr.  Lewis  of  California, 
and  Mr.  Solomon. 

H.J.  Res.  402:  Mr.  Campbell  of  California, 
Mr.  Erdrbich,  Mr.  Skeen,  Mr.  Petri,  Mr. 
Bacchus,  Mr.  Ravenel,  Mr.  Bateman,  and 
Mr.  Owens  of  Utah. 

H.J.  Res.  403:  Mr.  Payne  of  New  Jersey,  Mr. 
Ravenel,  Mr.  Clement,  Mr.  Perkins,  Mr. 
Roybal,  Ms.  Horn,  Mr.  Horton,  Mr.  Lipin- 
ski, Mr.  Wolf,  Mr.  Nagle,  Mr.  Walsh,  Mr. 


Pastor,  Mr.  Rangel,  Mr.  Doolittle,  Mr.  de 
LA  Garza,  Mr.  Erdrbich,  Mr.  Skeen,  Mr. 
Saxton,  Mr.  Owens  of  Utah,  Mr.  Kolter,  Mr. 
McDade,  Mr.  Waxman,  Mrs.  Meyers  of  Kan- 
sas, Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan,  and  Mr.  Mav- 
roules. 

H.J.  Res.  404:  Mr.  McMlLLEN  of  Maryland, 
Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Traficant,  Mr. 
Rigos,  Mr.  Dornan  of  California,  Mr.  Roe, 
Mr.  Skeen,  Mr.  Sarpalius,  Mr.  Towns,  Mrs. 
Roukema,  Mr  Lehman  of  Florida,  Mr.  Mur- 
tha,  Mr.  Bennett,  Mr.  McNulty,  Mr.  Trax- 
ler, Mr.  Rangel,  Mr.  Camp,  Mr.  Clement, 
and  Mr.  Guarini. 

H.J.  Res.  411:  Mrs.  Vucanovich,  Mr.  Moran, 
Mr.  Inhofe,  Mr.  Harris,  Mr.  Skeen,  Mr.  Gil- 
man,  Mr.  Lightfoot,  Mr.  Rangel.  Mr.  La- 
Falce, Mr.  Jefferson,  Mr.  wolf,  and  Mr. 
Horton. 

H.  Con.  Res.  70:  Mr.  Shays. 

H.  Con.  Res.  233:  Mr.  Packard,  Mr.  Herger, 
Mr.   Zimmer,    Mr.   Oxley,   Mr.   Weber,   Mr. 


Moody,  Mr.  Dannemeyer,  Mrs.  Bentley,  Mr. 
Lowery  of  California,  Mr.  Cunningham,  and 
Mr.  Bennett. 

H.  Con.  Res.  239:  Mr.  Oilman,  Mr.  Manton, 
Mr.  Bereuter,  Mr.  Leach,  and  Mr.  Lago- 
marsino. 

H.  Con.  Res.  245:  Mr.  Weiss. 

H.  Con.  Res.  246:  Mr.  Slattery,  Mr.  Towns, 
Mr.  Beilenson,  Mr.  Frank  of  Massachusetts, 
Mr.  Spratt,  Mr.  Stark.  Mr.  Bryant,  Mr. 
LaRocco,  Mr.  Gonzalez.  Mr.  Kolter,  Mr. 
Manton,  Ms.  Norton,  Mr.  Feiohan,  and  Mr. 
Evans. 

H.  Con.  Res.  274:  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey, 
Mr.  Kolter,  Mr.  Murphy,  Mr.  Saxton,  Mr. 
Horton,  Mr.  DeFazio,  Mr.  Quillen,  Mr.  Hub- 
bard, and  Mr.  Roth. 

H.  Res.  26:  Mr.  RiDGE. 

H.  Res.  204:  Mr.  SCHAEFER  and  Mr.  Dornan 
of  California. 

H.  Res.  322:  Mr.  Cunningham.  Mr.  Engel. 
Mr.  Porter,  Mr.  Bilbray,  and  Mr.  Aber- 
crombie. 
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H.  Res.  332:  Mr.  Ramstad,  Mr.  Kolbe,  Mr. 
ZELIFF,  Mr.  Dickinson,  Mr.  Zimmer.  and  Mr. 
Saxton. 

H.  Res.  350:  Ms.  Long,  Mr.  Owens  of  Utah. 
Mr.  Schumer.  Mr.  Brown.  Mr.  Towns,  Mr. 

COSTELLO,    Mr.    KLUG,    Mr.    HOCHBRUECKNER, 

Mr.  McDermott,  Mr.  SHAYS,  Ms.  Snowe,  Mr. 
Oilman,  Mr.  Anderson,  Mr.  Johnson  of 
South  Dakota,  and  Mr.  Bereuter. 


DELETIONS  OF  SPONSORS  FROM 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  sponsors 
were  deleted  from  public  bills  and  reso- 
lutions as  follows: 

H.R.  330:  Mr.  Bustamante. 

H.  Res  194:  Mr.  McEwBN  and  Mr.  Emerson. 
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UMI 


The 


Senate  met  at  9  a.m..  on  the  ex- 
pirati  >n  of  the  recess,  and  was  called  to 

by  the  Honorable  Herb  Kohjl.  a 
Senat  ar  from  the  State  of  Wisconsin. 


Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Richard 
Halverson.  D.D.,  offered  the  follow- 
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(Legislative  day  of  Thursday,  January  30,  1992) 


PRAYER 


us  pray: 

of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Israel,  of 

and  the  prophets,  Jesus  and  the 

God    of  our    Fathers,    your 

t    Moses    the    great    law    giver 

of  the  peril  in  prosperity: 

that   thou    forget   not   the 
,hy  God  *  *  *,  lest  when  thou  has 
and  art  full,  and  hast  built  good- 
and  dwelt  therein;  and  when 
and  thy  flocks  multiply,  and 
vcr  and  thy  gold  is  multiplied, 
1  that  thou  hast  is  multiplied; 
ine  heart  be  lifted  up,  and  thou 
the    Lord    thy    God,    and   walk 
)ther  gods,  and  serve  them,  and 
p   them,    I   testify   against   you 
that  ye  shall  surely  perish.  As 
ons  which  the  Lord  destroyeth 
your  face,   so  shall   ye   perish 
Deuteronomy  8:11-20. 

patient  God  open  our  minds 

prehcnd  that  the  real  crisis  is 

al.  not  economic,  forgive  us  for 

with  which  we  abandon  the 

and    embrace    the    material. 

us  Lord  and  help  us  put  our 

es  in  order. 

name  of  Jesus,  Light  of  the 
Amen. 


1 


01  ae 


tic 


/  PPOINTMENT  OF  ACTING 

P  ilESlDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 

clerk    /ill  please  read  a  communication 

to  the   Senate  from  the  President  pro 

tempo  -e  [Mr.  Byrd]. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  follow- 
ing leljter: 

U.S.  Senate, 
Prksident  pro  tempore. 
Washington.  DC,  February  19,  1992. 
eiiale: 

the  provisions  of  rule  I.  section  3,  of 

St4ndinK  Rules  of  the  Senate.  I  hereby 

the  Honorable  Herb  Kohl,  a  Senator 

State  of  Wisconsin,  to  perform  the 

the  Chair. 

RooEKT  c.  Byrd, 
President  pro  tempore. 

KOHL    thereupon   assumed    the 
Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


tie 
(f  I 


1  a 


RES  :RVATI0N  of  LEADER  TIME 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Under    the    previous    order    the 
leader  hip  time  is  reserved. 


READING  OF  WASHINGTON'S 
FAREWELL  ADDRESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  order  of  January  24, 
1901,  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  WOFFORD]  will  now  read  George 
Washington's  Farewell  Address. 

Senator  Wofford. 

Mr.  WOFFORD,  at  the  rostrum,  read 
the  Farewell  Address,  as  follows: 

To  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

Friends  and  Fellow  Citizens:  The 
period  for  a  new  election  of  a  citizen  to 
administer  the  executive  government 
of  the  United  States  being  not  far  dis- 
tant, and  the  time  actually  arrived 
when  your  thoughts  must  be  employed 
in  designating  the  person  who  is  to  be 
clothed  with  that  important  trust,  it 
appears  to  me  proper,  especially  8is  it 
may  conduce  to  a  more  distinct  expres- 
sion of  the  public  voice,  that  I  should 
now  apprise  you  of  the  resolution  I 
have  formed,  to  decline  being  consid- 
ered among  the  number  of  those,  out  of 
whom  a  choice  is  to  be  made. 

I  beg  you,  at  the  same  time,  to  do  me 
the  justice  to  be  assured,  that  this  res- 
olution has  not  been  taken,  without  a 
strict  regard  to  all  the  considerations 
appertaining  to  the  relation  which 
binds  a  dutiful  citizen  to  his  country; 
and  that,  in  withdrawing  the  tender  of 
service  which  silence  in  my  situation 
might  imply,  I  am  influenced  by  no 
diminution  of  zeal  for  your  future  in- 
terest; no  deficiency  of  grateful  respect 
for  your  past  kindness;  but  am  sup- 
ported by  a  full  conviction  that  the 
step  is  compatible  with  both. 

The  acceptance  of,  and  continuance 
hitherto  in  the  office  to  which  your 
suffrages  have  twice  called  me,  have 
been  a  uniform  sacrifice  of  inclination 
to  the  opinion  of  duty,  and  to  a  def- 
erence for  what  appeared  to  be  your  de- 
sire. I  constantly  hoped  that  it  would 
have  been  much  earlier  in  my  power, 
consistently  with  motives  which  I  was 
not  at  liberty  to  disregard,  to  return  to 
that  retirement  from  which  I  had  been 
reluctantly  drawn.  The  strength  of  my 
inclination  to  do  this,  previous  to  the 
last  election,  had  even  led  to  the  prepa- 
ration of  an  address  to  declare  it  to 
you;  but  mature  reflection  on  the  then 
perplexed  and  critical  posture  of  our 
affairs  with  foreign  nations,  and  the 
unanimous  advice  of  persons  entitled 
to  my  confidence,  impelled  me  to  aban- 
don the  idea. 

I  rejoice  that  the  state  of  your  con- 
cerns external  as  well  as  internal,  no 
longer  renders  the  pursuit  of  inclina- 
tion incompatible  with  the  sentiment 


of  duty  or  propriety;  and  am  persuaded, 
whatever  partiality  may  be  retained 
for  my  services,  that  in  the  present  cir- 
cumstances of  our  country,  you  will 
not  disapprove  my  determination  to  re- 
tire. 

The  impressions  with  which  I  first 
undertook  the  arduous  trust,  were  ex- 
plained on  the  proper  occasion.  In  the 
discharge  of  this  trust,  I  will  only  say 
that  I  have,  with  good  intentions,  con- 
tributed towards  the  organization  and 
administration  of  the  government,  the 
best  exertions  of  which  a  very  fallible 
judgment  was  capable.  Not  unconscious 
in  the  outset,  of  the  inferiority  of  my 
qualifications,  experience,  in  my  own 
eyes,  perhaps  still  more  in  the  eyes  of 
others,  has  strengthened  the  motives 
to  diffidence  of  myself;  and,  every  day, 
the  increasing  weight  of  years  admon- 
ishes me  more  and  more,  that  the 
shade  of  retirement  is  as  necessary  to 
me  as  it  will  be  welcome.  Satisfied  that 
if  any  circumstances  have  given  pecu- 
liar value  to  my  services  they  were 
temporary.  I  have  the  consolation  to 
believe  that,  while  choice  and  prudence 
invite  me  to  quit  the  political  scene, 
patriotism  does  not  forbid  it. 

In  looking  forward  to  the  moment 
which  is  to  terminate  the  career  of  my 
political  life,  my  feelings  do  not  permit 
me  to  suspend  the  deep  acknowledg- 
ment of  that  debt  of  gratitude  which  I 
owe  to  my  beloved  country,  for  the 
many  honors  it  has  conferred  upon  me; 
still  more  for  the  steadfast  confidence 
with  which  it  has  supported  me;  and 
for  the  opportunities  I  have  thence  en- 
joyed of  manifesting  my  inviolable  at- 
tachment, by  services  faithful  and  per- 
severing, though  in  usefulness  unequal 
to  my  zeal.  If  benefits  have  resulted  to 
our  country  from  these  services,  let  it 
always  be  remembered  to  your  praise, 
and  as  an  instructive  example  in  our 
annals,  that  under  circumstances  in 
which  the  passions,  agitated  in  every 
direction,  were  liable  to  mislead 
amidst  appearances  sometimes  dubi- 
ous, vicissitudes  of  fortune  often  dis- 
couraging—in situations  in  which  not 
unfrequently,  want  of  success  has 
countenanced  the  spirit  of  criticism — 
the  constancy  of  your  support  was  the 
essential  prop  of  the  efforts,  and  a 
guarantee  of  the  plans,  by  which  they 
were  effected.  Profoundly  penetrated 
with  this  idea,  I  shall  carry  it  with  me 
to  my  grave,  as  a  strong  incitement  to 
unceasing  vows  that  heaven  may  con- 
tinue to  you  the  choicest  tokens  of  its 
beneficence — that  your  union  and 
brotherly  affection  may  be  perpetual — 
that  the  free  constitution,  which  is  the 
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work  of  your  hands,  may  be  sacredly 
maintained — that  its  administration  in 
every  department  may  be  stamped  with 
wisdom  and  virtue — that,  in  fine,  the 
happiness  of  the  people  of  these  states, 
under  the  auspices  of  liberty,  may  be 
made  complete  by  so  careful  a  preser- 
vation, and  so  prudent  a  use  of  this 
blessing,  as  will  acquire  to  them  the 
glory  of  recommending  it  to  the  ap- 
plause, the  affection  and  adoption  of 
every  nation  which  is  yet  a  stranger  to 
it. 

Here,  perhaps,  I  ought  to  stop.  But  a 
solicitude  for  your  welfare,  which  can- 
not end  but  with  my  life,  and  the  ap- 
prehension of  danger,  natural  to  that 
solicitude,  urge  me,  on  an  occasion  like 
the  present,  to  offer  to  your  solemn 
contemplation,  and  to  recommend  to 
your  frequent  review,  some  sentiments 
which  are  the  result  of  much  reflec- 
tion, of  no  inconsiderable  observation, 
and  which  appear  to  me  all  important 
to  the  permanency  of  your  felicity  as  a 
people.  These  will  be  offered  to  you 
with  the  more  freedom,  as  you  can  only 
see  in  them  the  disinterested  warnings 
of  a  parting  friend,  who  can  possibly 
have  no  personal  motive  to  bias  his 
counsel.  Nor  can  I  forget,  as  an  encour- 
agement to  it,  your  indulgent  recep- 
tion of  my  sentiments  on  a  former  and 
not  dissimilar  occasion. 

Interwoven  as  is  the  love  of  liberty 
with  every  ligament  of  your  hearts,  no 
recommendation  of  mine  is  necessary 
to  fortify  or  confirm  the  attachment. 

The  unity  of  government  which  con- 
stitutes you  one  people,  is  also  now 
dear  to  you.  It  is  justly  so;  for  it  is  a 
main  pillar  in  the  edifice  of  your  real 
independence;  the  support  of  your  tran- 
quility at  home;  your  peace  abroad;  of 
your  safety;  of  your  prosperity;  of  that 
very  liberty  which  you  so  highly  prize. 
But,  as  it  is  easy  to  foresee  that,  from 
different  causes  and  from  different 
quarters  much  pains  will  be  taken, 
many  artifices  employed,  to  weaken  in 
your  minds  the  conviction  of  this 
truth;  as  this  is  the  point  in  your  polit- 
ical fortress  against  which  the  bat- 
teries of  internal  and  external  enemies 
will  be  most  constantly  and  actively 
(though  often  covertly  and  insidiously) 
directed;  it  is  of  infinite  movement, 
that  you  should  properly  estimate  the 
immense  value  of  your  national  union 
to  your  collective  and  individual  happi- 
ness; that  you  should  cherish  a  cordial, 
habitual,  and  immovable  attachment 
to  it;  accustoming  yourselves  to  think 
and  speak  of  it  as  of  the  palladium  of 
your  political  safety  and  prosperity; 
watching  for  its  preservation  with  jeal- 
ous anxiety;  discountenancing  what- 
ever may  suggest  even  a  suspicion  that 
it  can,  in  any  event,  be  abandoned;  and 
indignantly  frowning  upon  the  first 
dawning  of  every  attempt  to  alienate 
any  portion  of  our  country  from  the 
rest,  or  to  enfeeble  the  sacred  ties 
which  now  link  together  the  various 
parts. 


For  this  you  have  every  inducement 
of  sympathy  and  interest.  Citizens  by 
birth,  or  choice,  of  a  common  country, 
that  country  has  a  right  to  concentrate 
your  affections.  The  name  of  American, 
which  belongs  to  you  in  your  national 
capacity,  must  always  exalt  the  just 
pride  of  patriotism,  more  than  any  ap- 
pellation derived  from  local  discrimi- 
nations. With  slight  shades  of  dif- 
ference, you  have  the  same  religion, 
manners,  habits,  and  political  prin- 
ciples. You  have,  in  a  common  cause, 
fought  and  triumphed  together;  the 
independence  and  liberty  you  possess, 
are  the  work  of  joint  counsels,  and 
joint  efforts,  of  common  dangers, 
sufferings  and  successes. 

But  these  considerations,  however 
powerfully  they  address  themselves  to 
your  sensibility,  are  greatly  out- 
weighed by  those  which  apply  more  im- 
mediately to  your  interest. — Here, 
every  portion  of  our  country  finds  the 
most  commanding  motives  for  care- 
fully guarding  and  preserving  the 
union  of  the  whole. 

The  north,  in  an  unrestrained  inter- 
course with  the  south,  protected  by  the 
equal  laws  of  a  common  government, 
finds  in  the  productions  of  the  latter, 
great  additional  resources  of  maritime 
and  commercial  enterprise,  and  pre- 
cious materials  of  manufacturing  in- 
dustry.— The  south,  in  the  same  inter- 
course, benefiting  by  the  same  agency 
of  the  north,  sees  its  agriculture  grow 
and  its  commerce  expand.  Turning 
partly  into  its  own  channels  the  sea- 
men of  the  north,  it  finds  its  particular 
navigation  invigorated;  and  while  it 
contributes,  in  different  ways,  to  nour- 
ish and  increase  the  general  mass  of 
the  national  navigation,  it  looks  for- 
ward to  the  protection  of  a  maritime 
strength,  to  which  itself  is  unequally 
adapted.  The  east,  in  a  like  intercourse 
with  the  west,  already  finds,  and  in  the 
progressive  improvement  of  interior 
communications  by  land  and  water, 
will  more  and  more  find  a  valuable 
vent  for  the  commodities  which  it 
brings  from  abroad,  or  manufactures  at 
home.  The  west  derives  from  the  east 
supplies  requisite  to  its  growth  and 
comfort — and  what  is  perhaps  of  still 
greater  consequence,  it  must  of  neces- 
sity owe  the  secure  enjoyment  of  indis- 
pensable outlets  for  its  own  produc- 
tions, to  the  weight,  influence,  and  the 
future  maritime  strength  of  the  Atlan- 
tic side  of  the  Union,  directed  by  an  in- 
dissoluble community  of  interest  as 
one  nation.  Any  other  tenure  by  which 
the  west  can  hold  this  essential  advan- 
tage, whether  derived  from  its  own  sep- 
arate strength;  or  from  an  apostate  and 
unnatural  connection  with  any  foreign 
power,  must  be  intrinsically  precar- 
ious. 

While  then  every  part  of  our  country 
thus  feels  an  immediate  and  particular 
interest  in  union,  all  the  parts  com- 
bined cannot  fail  to  find  in  the  united 
mass    of   means   and    efforts,    greater 


strength,  greater  resource  proportion- 
ably  greater  security  from  external 
danger,  a  less  frequent  interruption  of 
their  peace  by  foreign  nations;  and, 
what  is  of  inestimable  value,  they  must 
derive  from  union,  an  exemption  from 
those  broils  and  wars  between  them- 
selves, which  so  frequently  afflict 
neighboring  countries  not  tied  together 
by  the  same  government;  which  their 
own  rivalship  alone  would  be  sufficient 
to  produce,  but  which  opposite  foreign 
alliances,  attachments,  and  intrigues, 
would  stimulate  and  embitter. — Hence 
likewise,  they  will  avoid  the  necessity 
of  those  overgrown  military  establish- 
ments, which  under  any  form  of  gov- 
ernment are  inauspicious  to  liberty, 
and  which  are  to  be  regarded  as  par- 
ticularly hostile  to  republican  liberty. 
In  this  sense  it  is,  that  your  union 
ought  to  be  considered  as  a  main  prop 
of  your  liberty,  and  that  the  love  of  the 
one  ought  to  endear  to  you  the  preser- 
vation of  the  other. 

These  considerations  speak  a  persua- 
sive language  to  every  reflecting  and 
virtuous  mind,  and  exhibit  the  continu- 
ance of  the  union  as  a  primary  object 
of  patriotic  desire.  Is  there  a  doubt 
whether  a  common  government  can 
embrace  so  large  a  sphere?  let  experi- 
ence solve  it.  To  listen  to  mere  specu- 
lation in  such  a  case  were  criminal.  We 
are  authorized  to  hope  that  a  proper 
organization  of  the  whole,  with  the 
auxiliary  agency  of  governments  for 
the  respective  subdivisions,  will  afford 
a  happy  issue  to  the  experiment.  It  is 
well  worth  a  fair  and  full  experiment. 
With  such  powerful  and  obvious  mo- 
tives to  union,  affecting  all  parts  of  our 
country,  while  experience  shall  not 
have  demonstrated  its  impracticabil- 
ity, there  will  always  be  reason  to  dis- 
trust the  patriotism  of  those  who,  in 
any  quarter,  may  endeavor  to  weaken 
its  hands. 

In  contemplating  the  causes  which 
may  disturb  our  Union,  it  occurs  as 
matter  of  serious  concern,  that  any 
ground  should  have  been  furnished  for 
characterizing  parties  by  geographical 
discriminations, — northern  and  south- 
ern— Atlantic  and  western;  whence  de- 
signing men  may  endeavor  to  excite  a 
belief  that  there  is  a  real  difference  of 
local  interests  and  views.  One  of  the 
expedients  of  party  to  acquire  influ- 
ence within  particular  districts,  is  to 
misrepresent  the  opinions  and  aims  of 
other  districts.  You  cannot  shield 
yourselves  too  much  against  the 
jealousies  and  heart  burnings  which 
spring  from  these  misrepresentations; 
they  tend  to  render  alien  to  each  other 
those  who  ought  to  be  bound  together 
by  fraternal  affection.  The  inhabitants 
of  our  western  country  have  lately  had 
a  useful  lesson  on  this  head;  they  have 
seen,  in  the  negotiations  by  the  execu- 
tive, and  in  the  unanimous  ratification 
by  the  senate  of  the  treaty  with  Spain, 
and  in  the  universal  satisfaction  at  the 
event  throughout  the  United  States,  a 
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proof  how  unfounded  were  the 
propagated  among  them  of  a 
in  the  general  government  and 
Atlantic  states,  unfriendly  to 
nterests  in  regard  to  the  Mis- 
i.  They  have  been  witnesses  to 
f(  rmation   of   two   treaties,    that 
Grreat    Britain    and    that    with 
which   secure   to   them   every- 
they  could  desire,  in  respect  to 
fo:  eign  relations,  towards  confirm- 
tl  eir   prosperity.   Will    it   not   be 
iTisdom  to  rely  for  the  preserva- 
these  advantages  on  the  union 
they  were  procured?  will  they 
h^iceforth  be  deaf  to  those  advis- 
such  they  are,  who  would  sever 
rom  their  brethren  and  connect 
th  aliens? 
efficacy  and  permanency  of 
Jnion,    a    government    for    the 
is   indispensable.   No   alliances, 
strict,  between  the  parts  can 
adequate  substitute:  they  must 
experience   the   infractions 
Interruptions  which  all  alliances, 
1  imes,  have  experienced.  Sensible 
momentous  truth,  you  have  im- 
upon  your  first  essay,  by  the 
n  of  a  constitution  of  govern- 
better    calculated    than    your 
for  an  intimate  union,  and  for 
efficacious   management    of  your 
concerns.    This   government, 
of^pring  of  our  own  choice,  unin- 
and  unawed,  adopted  upon  full 
and  mature  deliberation, 
free  in  its  principles,  in  the 
of  its  powers,  uniting  secu- 
w|th  energy,  and  containing  with- 
a  provision  for  its  own  amend- 
has  a  just  claim  to  your  con- 
and  your  support.  Respect  for 
,  compliance  with  its  laws, 
in  its  measures,  are  du- 
enioined  by  the  fundamental  max- 
.rue  liberty.  The  basis  of  our  po- 
system  is  the  right  of  the  people 
and  to  alter  their  constitu- 
)f    government. — But    the    con- 
n   which   at   any   time   exists, 
(^hanged  by  an  explicit  and  au- 
act  of  the  whole  people,  is  sa- 
obligatory  upon  all.  The  very 
the  power,  and  the  right  of  the 
to  establish  government,   pre- 
the  duty  of  every  individual 
the  established  government, 
cfcstructions  to  the  execution  of 
,  all  combinations  and  associa- 
inder  whatever  plausible  char- 
with  the  real  design  to  direct, 
counteract,  or  awe  the  regular 
and  action  of  the   con- 
authorities,  are  destructive  of 
fundamental  principle,  and  of  fatal 
. — They  serve  to  organize  fac- 
give  it  an  artificial  and  ex- 
force,  to  put  in  the  place  of 
egated  will  of  the  nation  the 
party,  often  a  small  but  artful 
enterprising  minority  of  the  com- 
;  and,  according  to  the  alter- 
ti  iumphs  of  different  parties,  to 
the    public    administration    the 


mirror  of  the  ill  concerted  and  incon- 
gruous projects  of  factions,  rather  than 
the  organ  of  consistent  and  wholesome 
plans  digested  by  common  councils, 
and  modified  by  mutual  interests. 

However  combinations  or  associa- 
tions of  the  above  description  may  now 
and  then  answer  popular  ends,  they  are 
likely.  In  the  course  of  time  and 
things,  to  become  potent  engines,  by 
which  cunning,  ambitious,  and  unprin- 
cipled men,  will  be  enabled  to  subvert 
the  power  of  the  people,  and  to  usurp 
for  themselves  the  reigns  of  govern- 
ment; destroying  afterwards  the  very 
engines  which  have  lifted  them  to  un- 
just dominion. 

Towards  the  preservation  of  your 
government  and  the  permanency  of 
your  present  happy  state,  it  is  req- 
uisite, not  only  that  you  steadily  dis- 
countenance irregular  opposition  to  its 
acknowledged  authority,  but  also  that 
you  resist  with  care  the  spirit  of  inno- 
vation upon  its  principles,  however  spe- 
cious the  pretext.  One  method  of  as- 
sault may  be  to  effect,  in  the  forms  of 
the  constitution,  alterations  which  will 
impair  the  energy  of  the  system;  and 
thus  to  undermine  what  cannot  be  di- 
rectly overthrown.  In  all  the  changes 
to  which  you  may  be  invited,  remem- 
ber that  time  and  habit  are  at  least  as 
necessary  to  fix  the  true  character  of 
governments,  as  of  other  human  insti- 
tutions:— that  experience  is  the  surest 
standard  by  which  to  test  the  real 
tendency  of  the  existing  constitution 
of  a  country: — that  facility  in  changes, 
upon  the  credit  of  mere  hypothesis  and 
opinion  exposes  to  perpetual  change 
from  the  endless  variety  of  hypothesis 
and  opinion:  and  remember,  especially, 
that  for  the  efficient  management  of 
your  common  interests  in  a  country  so 
extensive  as  ours,  a  government  of  as 
much  vigor  as  is  consistent  with  the 
perfect  security  of  liberty  is  indispen- 
sable. Liberty  itself  will  find  in  such  a 
government,  with  powers  properly  dis- 
tributed and  adjusted,  its  surest  guard- 
ian. It  is,  indeed,  little  else  than  a 
name,  where  the  government  is  too  fee- 
ble to  withstand  the  enterprises  of 
fraction,  to  confine  each  member  of  the 
society  within  the  limits  prescribed  by 
the  laws,  and  to  maintain  all  in  the  se- 
cure and  tranquil  enjoyment  of  the 
rights  of  person  and  property. 

I  have  already  intimated  to  you  the 
danger  of  parties  in  the  state,  with  par- 
ticular references  to  the  founding  of 
them  on  geographical  discrimination. 
Let  me  now  take  a  more  comprehen- 
sive view,  and  warn  you  in  the  most 
solemn  manner  against  the  baneful  ef- 
fects of  the  spirit  of  party  generally. 

This  spirit,  unfortunately,  is  insepa- 
rable from  our  nature,  having  its  root 
in  the  strongest  passions  of  the  human 
mind.— It  exists  under  different  shapes 
in  all  governments,  more  or  less  sti- 
fled, controlled,  or  repressed;  but  in 
those  of  the  popular  form  it  is  seen  in 
its  greatest  rankness,  and  is  truly  their 
worst  enemy. 


The  alternate  domination  of  one  fac- 
tion over  another,  sharpened  by  the 
spirit  of  revenge  natural  to  party  dis- 
sension, which  in  different  ages  and 
countries  has  perpetrated  the  most 
horrid  enormities,  is  itself  a  frightful 
despotism.— But  this  leads  at  length  to 
a  more  formal  and  permanent  des- 
potism. The  disorders  and  miseries 
which  result,  gradually  incline  the 
minds  of  men  to  seek  security  and 
repose  in  the  absolute  power  of  an  indi- 
vidual; and,  sooner  or  later,  the  chief  of 
some  prevailing  faction,  more  able  or 
more  fortunate  than  his  competitors, 
turns  this  disposition  to  the  purpose  of 
his  own  elevation  on  the  ruins  of  public 
liberty. 

Without  looking  forward  to  an  ex- 
tremity of  this  kind,  (which  neverthe- 
less ought  not  to  be  entirely  out  of 
sight)  the  common  and  continual  mis- 
chiefs of  the  spirit  of  party  are  suffi- 
cient to  make  it  the  interest  and  duty 
of  a  wise  people  to  discourage  and  re- 
strain it. 

It  serves  always  to  distract  the  pub- 
lic councils,  and  enfeeble  the  public  ad- 
ministration. It  agitates  the  commu- 
nity with  ill  founded  jealousies  and 
false  alarms;  kindles  the  animosity  of 
one  party  against  another;  foments  oc- 
casional riot  and  insurrection.  It  opens 
the  door  to  foreign  influence  and  cor- 
ruption, which  finds  a  facilitated  ac- 
cess to  the  government  itself  through 
the  channels  of  party  passions.  Thus 
the  policy  and  the  will  of  one  country 
are  subjected  to  the  policy  and  will  of 
another. 

There  is  an  opinion  that  parties  in 
free  countries  are  useful  checks  upon 
the  administration  of  the  government, 
and  serve  to  keep  alive  the  spirit  of  lib- 
erty. This  within  certain  limits  is  prob- 
ably true;  and  in  governments  of  a 
monarchial  cast,  patriotism  may  look 
with  indulgence,  if  not  with  favor, 
upon  the  spirit  of  party.  But  in  those  of 
the  popular  character,  in  governments 
purely  elective,  it  is  a  spirit  not  to  be 
encouraged.  From  their  natural  tend- 
ency, it  is  certain  there  will  always  be 
enough  of  that  spirit  for  every  salutary 
purpose.  And  there  being  constant  dan- 
ger of  excess,  the  effort  ought  to  be,  by 
force  of  public  opinion,  to  mitigate  and 
assuage  it.  A  fire  not  to  be  quenched,  it 
demands  a  uniform  vigilance  to  pre- 
vent it  bursting  into  a  flame,  lest  in- 
stead of  warming,  it  should  consume. 

It  is  important  likewise,  that  the 
habits  of  thinking  in  a  free  country 
should  inspire  caution  in  those 
intrusted  with  its  administration,  to 
confine  themselves  within  their  respec- 
tive constitutional  spheres,  avoiding  in 
the  exercise  of  the  powers  of  one  de- 
partment, to  encroach  upon  another. 
The  spirit  of  encroachment  tends  to 
consolidate  the  powers  of  all  the  de- 
partments in  one,  and  thus  to  create, 
whatever  the  form  of  government,  a 
real  despotism.  A  just  estimate  of  that 
love  of  power  and  proneness  to  abuse  it 
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which  predominate  in  the  human 
heart,  is  sufficient  to  satisfy  us  of  the 
truth  of  this  position.  The  necessity  of 
reciprocal  checks  in  the  exercise  of  po- 
litical power,  by  dividing  and  distribut- 
ing it  into  different  depositories,  and 
constituting  each  the  guardian  of  the 
public  weal  against  invasions  of  the 
others,  has  been  evinced  by  experi- 
ments ancient  and  modern:  some  of 
them  in  our  country  and  under  our  own 
eyes.— To  preserve  them  must  be  as 
necessary  as  to  institute  them.  If,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  people,  the  distribu- 
tion or  modification  of  the  constitu- 
tional powers  be  in  any  particular 
wrong,  let  it  be  corrected  by  an  amend- 
ment in  the  way  which  the  constitu- 
tion designates.— But  let  there  be  no 
change  by  unsurpation;  for  through 
this,  in  one  instance,  may  be  the  in- 
strument of  good,  it  is  the  customary 
weapon  by  which  free  governments  are 
destroyed.  The  precedent  must  always 
greatly  overbalance  in  permanent  evil, 
any  partial  or  transient  benefit  which 
the  use  can  at  any  time  yield. 

Of  all  the  dispositions  and  habits 
which  lead  to  political  prosperity,  reli- 
gion and  morality  are  indispensable 
supports.  In  vain  would  that  man  claim 
the  tribute  of  patriotism,  who  should 
labor  to  subvert  these  great  pillars  of 
human  happiness,  these  firmest  props 
of  the  duties  of  men  and  citizens.  The 
mere  politician,  equally  with  the  pious 
man,  ought  to  respect  and  to  cherish 
them.  A  volume  could  not  trace  all 
their  connections  with  private  and  pub- 
lic felicity.  Let  it  simply  be  asked, 
where  is  the  security  for  property,  for 
reputation,  for  life,  if  the  sense  of  reli- 
gious obligation  desert  the  oaths  which 
are  the  instruments  of  investigation  in 
courts  of  justice?  and  let  us  with  cau- 
tion indulge  the  supposition  that  mo- 
rality can  be  maintained  without  reli- 
gion. Whatever  may  be  conceded  to  the 
influence  of  refined  education  on  minds 
of  peculiar  structure,  reason  and  expe- 
rience both  forbid  us  to  expect,  that 
national  morality  can  prevail  in  exclu- 
sion of  religious  principle. 

It  is  substantially  true,  that  virtue 
or  morality  is  a  necessary  spring  of 
popular  government.  The  rule,  indeed, 
extends  with  more  or  less  force  to 
every  species  of  free  government.  Who 
that  is  a  sincere  friend  to  it  can  look 
with  indifference  upon  attempts  to 
shake  the  foundation  of  the  fabric? 

Promote,  then,  as  an  object  of  pri- 
mary importance,  institutions  for  the 
general  diffusion  of  knowledge.  In  pro- 
portion as  the  structure  of  a  govern- 
ment gives  force  to  public  opinion,  it 
should  be  enlightened. 

As  a  very  important  source  of 
strength  and  security,  cherish  public 
credit.  One  method  of  preserving  it  is 
to  use  it  as  sparingly  as  possible, 
avoiding  occasions  of  expense  by  cul- 
tivating peace  but  remembering,  also, 
that  timely  disbursements,  to  prepare 
for  danger,   frequently  prevent  much 
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greater  disbursements  to  repel  it; 
avoiding  likewise  the  accumulation  of 
debt,  not  only  by  shunning  occasions  of 
expense,  but  by  vigorous  exertions,  in 
time  of  peace,  to  discharge  the  debts 
which  unavoidable  wars  may  have  oc- 
casioned, but  ungenerously  throwing 
upon  posterity  the  burden  which  we 
ourselves  ought  to  bear.  The  execution 
of  these  maxims  belongs  to  your  rep- 
resentatives, but  it  is  necessary  that 
public  opinion  should  co-operate.  To 
facilitate  to  them  the  performance  of 
their  duty,  it  is  essential  that  you 
should  practically  bear  in  mind,  that 
towards  the  payment  of  debts  there 
must  be  revenue;  that  to  have  revenue 
there  must  be  taxes;  that  no  taxes  can 
be  devised  which  are  not  more  or  less 
inconvenient  and  unpleasant;  that  the 
intrinsic  embarrassment  inseparable 
from  the  selection  of  the  proper  object 
(which  is  always  a  choice  of  difficul- 
ties,) ought  to  be  a  decisive  motive  for 
a  candid  construction  of  the  conduct  of 
the  government  in  making  it,  and  for  a 
spirit  of  acquiescence  in  the  measures 
for  obtaining  revenue,  which  the  public 
exigencies  may  at  any  time  dictate. 

Observe  good  faith  and  justice  toward 
all  nations;  cultivate  peace  and  har- 
mony with  all.  Religion  and  morality 
enjoin  this  conduct,  and  can  it  be  that 
good  policy  does  not  equally  enjoin  it? 
It  will  be  worthy  of  a  free,  enlightened, 
and,  at  no  distant  period,  a  great  na- 
tion, to  give  to  mankind  the  magnani- 
mous and  too  novel  example  of  a  people 
always  guided  by  an  exalted  justice  and 
benevolence.  Who  can  doubt  but,  in  the 
course  of  time  and  things,  the  fruits  of 
such  a  plan  would  richly  repay  any 
temporary  advantages  which  might  be 
lost  by  a  steady  adherence  to  it;  can  it 
be  that  Providence  has  not  connected 
the  permanent  felicity  of  a  nation 
within  its  virtue?  The  experiment,  at 
least,  is  recommended  by  every  senti- 
ment which  ennobles  human  nature. 
Alas!  is  it  rendered  impossible  by  its 
vices? 

In  the  execution  of  such  a  plan,  noth- 
ing is  more  essential  than  that  perma- 
nent, inveterate  antipathies  against 
particular  nations  and  passionate  at- 
tachment for  others,  should  be  ex- 
cluded; and  that,  in  place  of  them,  just 
and  amicable  feelings  towards  all 
should  be  cultivated.  The  nation  which 
indulges  towards  another  an  habitual 
hatred,  or  an  habitual  fondness,  is  in 
some  degree  a  slave.  It  is  a  slave  to  its 
animosity  or  to  its  affection,  either  of 
which  is  sufficient  to  lead  it  astray 
from  its  duty  and  its  interest.  Antip- 
athy in  one  nation  against  another, 
disposes  each  more  readily  to  offer  in- 
sult and  injury,  to  lay  hold  of  slight 
causes  of  umbrage,  and  to  be  haughty 
and  intractable  when  accidental  or  tri- 
fling occasions  of  dispute  occur.  Hence, 
frequent  collisions,  obstinate, 

envenomed,  and  bloody  contests.  The 
nation,  prompted  by  ill  will  and  resent- 
ment,  sometimes   impels   to   war   the 


government,  contrary  to  the  best  cal- 
culations of  policy.  The  government 
sometimes  participates  in  the  national 
propensity,  and  adopts  through  passion 
what  reason  would  reject;  at  other 
times,  it  makes  the  animosity  of  the 
nation  subservient  to  projects  of  hos- 
tility, instigated  by  pride,  ambition, 
and  other  sinister  and  pernicious  mo- 
tives. The  peace  often,  sometimes  per- 
haps the  liberty  of  nations,  has  been 
the  victim. 

So  likewise,  a  passionate  attachment 
of  one  nation  for  another  produces  a 
variety  of  evils.  Sympathy  for  the  fa- 
vorite nation,  facilitating  the  illusion 
of  an  imaginary  common  interest,  in 
cases  where  no  real  common  interest 
exists,  and  infusing  into  one  the  enmi- 
ties of  the  other,  betrays  the  former 
into  a  participation  in  the  quarrels  and 
wars  of  the  latter,  without  adequate  in- 
ducements or  justifications.  It  leads 
also  to  concessions,  to  the  favorite  na- 
tion, of  privileges  denied  to  others, 
which  is  apt  doubly  to  injure  the  na- 
tion making  the  concessions,  by  unnec- 
essarily parting  with  what  ought  to 
have  been  retained,  and  by  exciting 
jealousy,  ill  will,  and  disposition  to  re- 
taliate in  the  parties  from  whom  equal 
privileges  are  withheld;  and  it  gives  to 
ambitious,  corrupted  or  deluded  citi- 
zens who  devote  themselves  to  the  fa- 
vorite nation,  facility  to  betray  or  sac- 
rifice the  interests  of  their  own  coun- 
try, without  odium,  sometimes  even 
with  popularity;  gilding  with  the  ap- 
pearances of  a  virtuous  sense  of  obliga- 
tion, a  commendable  deference  for  pub- 
lic opinion,  or  a  laudable  zeal  for  pub- 
lic good,  the  base  or  foolish  compli- 
ances of  ambition,  corruption,  or  in- 
fatuation. 

As  avenues  to  foreign  influence  in 
innumberable  ways,  such  attachments 
are  particularly  alarming  to  the  truly 
enlightened  and  independent  patriot. 
How  many  opportunities  do  they  afford 
to  tamper  with  domestic  factions,  to 
practice  the  arts  of  seduction,  to  mis- 
lead public  opinion,  to  influence  or  awe 
the  public  councils! — Such  an  attach- 
ment of  a  small  or  weak,  towards  a 
great  and  powerful  nation,  dooms  the 
former  to  be  the  satellite  of  the  latter. 

Against  the  insidious  wiles  of  foreign 
influence,  (I  conjure  you  to  believe  me 
fellow  citizens,)  the  jealousy  of  a  free 
people  ought  to  be  constantly  awake; 
since  history  and  experience  prove, 
that  foreign  influence  is  one  of  the 
most  baneful  foes  of  republican  govern- 
ment. But  that  jealousy,  to  be  useful, 
must  be  impartial,  else  it  becomes  the 
instrument  of  the  very  influence  to  be 
avoided,  instead  of  a  defense  against  it. 
Excessive  partiality  for  one  foreign  na- 
tion and  excessive  dislike  for  another, 
cause  those  whom  they  actuate  to  see 
danger  only  on  one  side,  and  serve  to 
veil  and  even  second  the  arts  of  influ- 
ence on  the  other.  Real  patriots,  who 
may  resist  the  intrigues  of  the  favor- 
ite, are  liable  to  become  suspected  and 
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while  its  tools  and  dupes  usurp 

applause  and  confidence  of  the  peo- 

surrender  their  interests. 

great  rule  of  conduct  for  us,  in 

to  foreign  nations,  is,  in  extend- 

commercial  relations,  to  have 

hem  as  little  political  connection 

So  far  as  we  have  already 

engagements,  let  them  be  ful- 

with  perfect  good  faith: — Here  let 
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Eur  >pe  has  a  set  of  primary  inter- 

rhich  to  us  have  none,  or  a  very 

relation.   Hence,  she  must  be 

in  frequent  controversies,  the 

of  which  are  essentially  foreign 

our  concerns.   Hence,   therefore,   it 

}e  unwise  in  us  to  implicate  our- 

by  artificial  ties,  in  the  ordi- 

icissitudes  of  her  politics,  or  the 

ordini  ry  combinations  and  collisions  of 

friendships  or  enmities. 

detached  and  distant  situation 
and  enables  us  to  pursue  a  dif- 
course.  If  we  remain  one  people, 
an  efficient  government,  the  pe- 
not  far  off  when  we  may  defy 
material  injury  from  external  annoy- 
when  we  may  take  such  an  atti- 
will  cause  the  neutrality  we 
any  time  resolve  upon,  to  be 
respected;  when  bellig- 
nations,  under  the  impossibility 
ma  king  acquisitions  upon  us,  will 
lifhtly  hazard  the  giving  us  provo- 
when  we  may  choose  peace  or 
our  interest,  guided  by  justice, 
Counsel, 
forego  the  advantages  of  so  pe- 
a  situation?  Why  quit  our  own  to 
upon  foreign  ground?  Why,  by 
inter^aving  our  destiny  with  that  of 
of  Europe,  entangle  our  peace 
prosperity  in  the  toils  of  European 
ambit  on,  rivalship,  interest,  humor,  or 
capric »? 

It  is  our  true  policy  to  steer  clear  of 
perma  lent  alliance  with  any  portion  of 
foi  eign  world;  so  far,  I  mean,  as  we 
nqw  at  liberty  to  do  it;  for  let  me 
understood  as  capable  of  patron- 
infidelity    to    existing    engage- 
I  hold  the  maxim  no  less  appli- 
to   public   than   private  affairs, 
hpnesty  is  always  the  best  policy, 
it,  therefore,  let  those  engage- 
be   observed    in    their   genuine 
But  in  my  opinion,  it  is  unneces- 
md  would  be  unwise  to  extend 
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Taking  care  always  to  keep  ourselves 
by  su  table  establishments,  on  a  re- 
specta  Jle  defense  posture,  we  may  safe- 
ly trui  t  to  temporary  alliances  for  ex- 
traord  nary  emergencies. 
Harr  lony,  and  a  liberal  intercourse 
4ll  nations,  are  recommended  by 
humanity,  and  interest.  But 
3ur  commercial  policy  should 
equal  and  impartial  hand;  nei- 
s4eking  nor  granting  exclusive  fa- 
preferences;  consulting  the  nat- 
cAurse  of  things;  diffusing  and  di- 
versify ing  by  gentle  means  the  streams 
of  coi^merce,  but  forcing  nothing;  es- 
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tablishing  with  powers  so  disposed,  in 
order  to  give  trade  a  stable  course,  to 
define  the  rights  of  our  merchants,  and 
to  enable  the  government  to  support 
them,  conventional  rules  of  inter- 
course, the  best  that  present  cir- 
cumstances and  mutual  opinion  will 
permit,  but  temporary,  and  liable  to  be 
from  time  to  time  abandoned  or  varied 
as  experience  and  circumstances  shall 
dictate;  constantly  keeping  in  view, 
that  it  is  folly  in  one  nation  to  look  for 
disinterested  favors  from  another;  that 
it  must  pay  with  a  portion  of  its  inde- 
pendence for  whatever  it  may  accept 
under  that  character;  that  by  such  ac- 
ceptance, it  may  place  itself  in  the 
condition  of  having  given  equivalents 
for  nominal  favors,  and  yet  of  being  re- 
proached with  ingratitude  for  not  giv- 
ing more.  There  can  be  no  greater  error 
than  to  expect,  or  calculate  upon  real 
favors  from  nation  to  nation.  It  is  an 
illusion  which  experience  must  cure, 
which  a  just  pride  ought  to  discard. 

In  offering  to  you,  my  countrymen, 
these  counsels  of  an  old  and  affection- 
ate friend.  I  dare  not  hope  they  will 
make  the  strong  and  lasting  impres- 
sion I  could  wish;  that  they  will  con- 
trol the  usual  current  of  the  passions, 
or  prevent  our  Nation  from  running  the 
course  which  has  hitherto  marked  the 
destiny  of  nations,  but  if  I  may  even 
flatter  myself  that  they  may  be  pro- 
ductive of  some  partial  benefit,  some 
occasional  good;  that  they  may  now 
and  then  recur  to  moderate  the  fury  of 
party  spirit,  to  warn  against  the  mis- 
chiefs of  foreign  intrigue,  to  guard 
against  the  impostures  of  pretended  pa- 
triotism; this  hope  will  be  a  full  rec- 
ompense for  the  solicitude  for  your 
welfare  by  which  they  have  been  dic- 
tated. 

How  far,  in  the  discharge  of  my  offi- 
cial duties,  I  have  been  guided  by  the 
principles  which  have  been  delineated, 
the  public  records  and  other  evidences 
of  my  conduct  must  witness  to  you  and 
to  the  world.  To  myself,  the  assurance 
of  my  own  conscience  is,  that  I  have,  at 
least,  believed  myself  to  be  guided  by 
them. 

In  relation  to  the  still  subsisting  war 
in  Europe,  my  proclamation  of  the  22d 
of  April,  1793,  is  the  index  to  my  plan. 
Sanctioned  by  your  approving  voice, 
and  by  that  of  your  representatives  in 
both  houses  of  Congress,  the  spirit  of 
that  measure  has  continually  governed 
me,  uninfluenced  by  any  attempts  to 
deter  or  divert  me  from  it. 

After  deliberate  examination,  with 
the  aid  of  the  best  lights  I  could  ob- 
tain, I  was  well  satisfied  that  our  coun- 
try, under  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  had  a  right  to  take,  and  was 
bound,  in  duty  and  interest,  to  take  a 
neutral  position.  Having  taken  it,  I  de- 
termined, as  far  as  should  depend  upon 
me,  to  maintain  it  with  moderation, 
perseverance  and  firmness. 

The  considerations  which  respect  the 
right  to  hold  this  conduct,  it  is  not 
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necessary  on  this  occasion  to  detail.  I 
will  only  observe  that,  according  to  my 
understanding  of  the  matter,  that 
right,  so  far  from  being  denied  by  any 
of  the  belligerent  powers,  has  been  vir- 
tually admitted  by  all. 

The  duty  of  holding  a  neutral  con- 
duct may  be  inferred,  without  any 
thing  more,  from  the  obligation  which 
justice  and  humanity  impose  on  every 
nation,  in  cases  in  which  it  is  free  to 
act,  to  maintain  inviolate  the  relations 
of  peace  and  amity  towards  other  na- 
tions. 

The  inducements  of  interest  for  ob- 
serving that  conduct  will  best  be  re- 
ferred to  your  own  reflections  and  ex- 
perience. With  me,  a  predominant  mo- 
tive has  been  to  endeavor  to  gain  time 
to  our  country  to  settle  and  mature  its 
yet  recent  institutions,  and  to 
progress,  without  interruption,  to  that 
degree  of  strength,  and  consistency 
which  is  necessary  to  give  it,  humanly 
speaking,  the  command  of  its  own  for- 
tunes. 

Though  in  reviewing  the  incidents  of 
my  administration,  I  am  unconscious 
of  intentional  error,  I  am  nevertheless 
too  sensible  to  my  defects  not  to  think 
it  probable  that  I  may  have  committed 
many  errors.  Whatever  they  may  be,  I 
fervently  beseech  the  Almighty  to 
avert  or  mitigate  the  evils  to  which 
they  may  tend.  I  shall  also  carry  with 
me  the  hope  that  my  country  will 
never  cease  to  view  them  with  indul- 
gence; and  that,  after  forty-five  years 
of  my  life  dedicated  to  its  service,  with 
an  upright  zeal,  the  faults  of  incom- 
petent abilities  will  be  consigned  to  ob- 
livion, as  myself  must  soon  be  to  the 
mansions  of  rest. 

Relying  on  its  kindness  in  this  as  in 
other  things,  and  actuated  by  that  fer- 
vent love  towards  it,  which  is  so  natu- 
ral to  a  man  who  views  in  it  the  native 
soil  of  himself  and  his  progenitors  for 
several  generations;  I  anticipate  with 
pleasing  expectation  that  retreat  in 
which  I  promise  myself  to  realize, 
without  alloy,  the  sweet  enjoyment  of 
partaking,  in  the  midst  of  my  fellow 
citizens,  the  benign  influence  of  good 
laws  under  a  free  government — the  ever 
favorite  object  of  my  heart,  and  the 
happy  reward,  as  I  trust,  of  our  mutual 
cares,  labors  and  dangers. 

geo.  washington. 

United  States, 

17th  September,  1796. 


MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  there 
will  now  be  a  period  for  the  transaction 
of  morning  business  not  to  extend  be- 
yond the  hour  of  10  a.m.  with  Senators 
permitted  to  speak  therein  for  not  to 
exceed  5  minutes  each. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  be  al- 
lowed to  speak  up  to  7  minutes,  if  nec- 
essary. 


February  19.  1992 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 
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TEXTILES  IN  THE  GENERAL 
AGREEMENT  ON  TARIFFS  AND 
TRADE  [GATT]  NEGOTIATIONS 
Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
since  September  1986,  representatives 
of  74  countries  have  been  meeting 
under  the  auspices  of  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade 
[GATT].  These  negotiations  have  fo- 
cused on  continuing  the  seven  previous 
GATT  rounds  which  were  intended  to 
reduce  the  barriers  of  international 
trade.  The  major  areas  of  negotiation 
have  focused  on  agricultural  trade,  tex- 
tile trade,  services  and  trade  related  to 
foreign  investment,  as  well  as  protec- 
tion of  Intellectual  property  rights. 

The  GATT  Director-General,  Arthur 
Dunkel,  tabled  a  draft  final  text  on  De- 
cember 20,  1991  and  issued  a  January  13, 
1992.  deadline  for  countries  to  state 
their  position  on  this  text.  It  is  my  un- 
derstanding that  many  industries,  in- 
cluding the  textile  industry,  are  not 
supportive  of  the  draft  text. 

Mr.  President,  while  the  current 
draft  text  as  proposed  may  be  helpful 
to  some  of  the  industries  of  this  coun- 
try. It  will  be  devastating  to  the  do- 
mestic textile  industry.  Two  studies, 
one  by  the  WEFA  Group,  formerly 
known  as  the  Wharton  Econometrics, 
and  one  by  Trade  Research  &  Analysis, 
have  been  conducted  to  survey  the  im- 
pact of  the  draft  text  proposal  on  the 
domestic  textile  industry.  Both  of 
these  studies  estimate  that  the  10-year 
phaseout  period  of  the  Multifiber  Ar- 
rangements, which  the  draft  proposes, 
the  domestic  textile  and  apparel  indus- 
try could  lose  as  many  as  1.4  million 
jobs.  Further,  the  industry  could  lose 
two-thirds  of  its  production  capacity. 
Some  sectors  of  the  textile  industry 
would  be  opened  immediately  to  unre- 
stricted imports,  so  they  would  not 
have  a  phaseout  period  to  adjust  to  the 
agreement. 

The  WEFA  group  study  projects  a 
loss  of  745,000  jobs  in  the  U.S.  textile 
and  apparel  industry.  It  also  projects  a 
loss  of  305,000  jobs  in  the  related  manu- 
facturing industries  such  as  chemicals, 
rubber,  transportation,  furniture,  and 
electrical  machinery.  Further,  this 
study  predicts  a  loss  of  340.000  jobs  in 
the  service  and  agricultural  sectors  re- 
lated to  the  textile  industry. 

Mr.  President,  last  spring  when  the 
administration  requested  and  received 
a  2-year  extension  of  fast-track  proce- 
dures for  consideration  of  traule  agree- 
ments entered  into  before  May  31,  1993, 
I  expressed  serious  concern  that  the 
GATT  negotiations  would  produce  a 
proposed  text  that  could  cause  these 
tremendous  job  losses.  It  appears  to  me 
that  the  current  protections  for  the  do- 
mestic textile  industry  have  been  used 
as  the  bargaining  chip  to  gain  conces- 
sions for  other  industries. 


Mr.  President,  the  GATT  negotia- 
tions should  create  fairness  in  trade. 
This  means  that  if  we  open  our  mar- 
kets to  imports  other  countries  should 
open  their  markets  to  our  goods.  The 
textile  industry  continues  to  suffer 
from  increased  imirorts  because  the 
American  industry  is  not  competing 
with  foreign  countries  on  an  equal 
basis.  We  are  not  competing  on  an 
equal  basis  because  our  domestic  tex- 
tile and  apparel  industry  does  not  have 
equal  access  to  foreign  markets,  our  in- 
dustry is  not  subsidized,  and  we  have 
worker  safeguards  and  minimum  wage 
standards  that  other  countries  do  not 
have  to  follow.  If  the  U.S.  textile  and 
apparel  industry  did  not  have  to  battle 
these  unfair  advantages,  I  am  confident 
that  this  industry  could  compete  with 
that  of  any  other  nation.  However,  the 
domestic  textile  industry  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  compete  or  should  it  have  to, 
with  foreign  industries  that  have  such 
an  unfair  advantage. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  the  current 
position  of  the  United  States  in  the 
GATT  negotiations  is  harmful  to  the 
domestic  textile  and  apparel  industry. 
In  the  report  submitted  to  Congress 
asking  for  the  extension  of  fast  track 
procedures,  it  states  that  the  U.S.  posi- 
tion with  regard  to  textiles  will  among 
other  things  help  "ensure  an  orderly 
increase  in  imports."  Any  agreement 
that  could  cause  1.4  million  people  to 
become  unemployed  and  an  industry  to 
lose  two-thirds  of  its  production  capac- 
ity does  not  provide  for  an  orderly  in- 
crease. 

Mr.  President,  imports  have  already 
caused  much  damage  to  the  domestic 
textile  and  apparel  industry.  During 
the  last  10  years,  the  national  textile 
and  apparel  industry  has  lost  approxi- 
mately 400,000  jobs.  Further,  332  textile 
plants  were  closed,  with  174  of  these 
plants  located  in  South  Carolina.  All  of 
these  lost  jobs  and  disruptions  have  oc- 
curred with  our  current  trade  laws  and 
policy.  We  cannot  allow  this  industry 
to  be  further  harmed  by  the  current 
draft  text.  I  will  continue  my  efforts  to 
ensure  that  this  industry  is  not  further 
harmed  by  the  GATT  negotiations. 


A  DRAMATIC  RESCUE  AT  SEA 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  on 
January  16,  a  remarkable  drama  un- 
folded in  the  darkened  waters  off  the 
coast  of  Maine.  The  tugboat  Harkness 
found  itself  taking  on  water  fast,  at 
night,  in  the  middle  of  a  winter  storm, 
off  the  island  of  Matinicus.  Through  a 
miraculous  combination  of  courage  and 
luck,  the  crew  of  the  sinking  vessel  was 
saved  by  three  lobstermen  who  hap- 
pened to  pick  up  the  sinking  boat's  dis- 
tress signal,  and  who  ventured  into  the 
stormy  night  to  rescue  three  men  they 
had  never  met. 

The  tale  of  this  dramatic  rescue  was 
retold  in  the  January  26  edition  of  the 
Maine  Sunday  Telegram.  It  is  a  story 


worth  reading.  So  much  of  the  news 
that  each  of  us  hears  every  day  re- 
minds us  of  man's  inhumanity  to  man, 
it  is  worth  being  reminded  of  the  res- 
ervoir of  courage  and  concern  for  our 
fellow  human  beings  that  exists  within 
us  all. 

The  extraordinary  heroism  of  these 
three  men,  Vance  Bunker,  Rick  Kohls, 
and  Paul  Murray,  aboard  the  boat 
Janellen.  deserves  special  notice. 

And  yet,  events  such  as  this  one 
probably  happen  every  day,  though  per- 
haps on  a  less  dramatic  scale — in 
Maine,  and  I  am  sure  in  every  commu- 
nity, in  every  land.  One  of  the  enduring 
strengths  of  a  feeling  of  community,  be 
it  large  or  small,  is  that  it  gives  us  the 
freedom  to  be  bold,  to  reach  out  to  oth- 
ers around  us  who  are  in  need. 

The  lobstermen  who  made  this  rescue 
knew  the  waters,  they  knew  the  weath- 
er, they  knew  the  risk.  Men  like  them 
have  been  fishing  for  lobsters  in  these 
waters  for  many,  many  years.  Their  al- 
legiance to  the  community  of  seagoing 
fishermen  meant  that  when  the  dis- 
tress call  came,  there  was  no  question 
about  what  they  needed  to  do.  Their 
act  of  bravery  was  unquestionably  he- 
roic. And  yet  it  Oowed  almost  inevi- 
tably from  the  sense  of  community 
that  they  shared. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle, entitled  "Sea  Risk  a  Mix  of  Grit 
and  Good  Fortune,"  by  Margot  Brown 
McWilliams,  be  printed  in  the  RECORD 
at  this  time.  There  is  much  for  us  all 
to  appreciate  in  the  story  it  tells. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Sea  Rescue  a  Mix  of  Garr  and  Good 

Fortune 

(By  Margot  Brown  McWilliams) 

On  Matinicus.  the  first  warning  came  at  6 
p.m.  on  Jan.  16.  Clayton  Philbrook  heard  on 
the  VHF  radio  that  the  tugboat  Harkness 
had  taken  on  about  a  foot  and  a  half  of  water 
over  its  stern. 

Philbrook,  one  of  the  handful  of 
lobstermen  who  lives  year-round  on  the  la- 
land  of  Matinicus.  knew  a  rough  night  lay 
ahead. 

"It  was  blowing  40  (mph),  and  I  had  3  or  4 
below  (zero)  at  the  house,  so  I  knew  it  was 
thick  with  vapor  out  on  the  water."  said 
Philbrook.  "The  Rockland  Coast  Guard  sta- 
tion was  reporting  winds  at  10  miles  per 
hour,  but  out  here  it  was  screeching." 

Three  island  lobstermen  would  venture 
into  the  cold,  wind  and  sea  smoke  last  night. 
Before  it  was  over,  they  would  help  drag  the 
crew  of  the  Harkness  out  of  the  freezing 
ocean. 

Matinicus  is  a  tiny  island— a  mile  long  and 
half  a  mile  wide— and  at  20  miles  out  to  sea, 
it's  isolated.  It's  the  outermost  Inhabited  is- 
land on  the  eastern  seaboard. 

At  the  first  signs  of  trouble,  the  three-man 
crew  aboard  the  Harkness  radioed  Coast 
Guard  authorities  at  Southwest  Harbor  that 
they  would  head  for  Frenchboro  on  Long  Is- 
land. 

At  that  point,  a  local  skipper  got  on  the 
radio  and  told  the  Harkness  to  turn  and  run 
for  Matinicus  instead.  There  would  be  a  bet- 
ter chance  of  getting  help  there. 
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skipper  of  the  Harkness  didn't  know 
lived  out  here,"  Philbrook  said, 
surprised. 

and  Vance  Bunker  are  brothers  who 
lobsters  off  Matlnicus. 
Bunker  had  also  picked  up  the  com- 
between  the  Harkness  and  the 
.  He  radioed  the  distressed  boat  to 
kind  of  trouble  It  was  in. 
time,  Philbrook  said,  the  Harkness 
that  it  had  2  feet  of  water  over  the 
^ance  Bunker  radioed  back  that  he 
way  in  his  boat,  the  Janellen. 
called  Bunker  on  the  phone  and 
to  go  along.  But  Bunker  had  already 
up  Rick  Kohls,  another  lobsterman, 
Murray,  who  tends  to  everything 
on  island— boat  engines,  furnaces, 
^stems,  and  the  telephone  lines. 

,  he  Qgured,  would  come  in  handy  If 
went  wrong  with  the  Janellen. 

s  task  was  to  remain  on  land 

the  radios  and  standing  by  in  case 

got  Into  trouble  and  someone  with  a 

needed  to  come  after  him. 
e  weren't  very  ma»y  of  us  left  on  the 
Philbrook  said,  "and  it  was  quite  a 
i  fht.  weather-wise."  There  had  to  be 
manning  the  home  base. 
Bunker  steered  into  the  night,   he 
I  now  exactly  where  the  Harkness  was. 
itarted  out  thinking  they  were  off 
Point,  off  the  (north)  of  the  island 
of  where  they  actually  were,  which 
Zephyr  Ledge,  further  to  the  north- 
1  'hilbrook  said. 

of  the  confusion  stemmed  from  the 

'  use  of  latitude-longitude  naviga- 

Information    in   giving   its   location. 

lobstermen  rely  on  a  Loran 

system,  and  told  the  Harkness 

giving  its  location  in  both  systems. 

we    had    those,"    Philbrook    said, 

mew  roughly   where   they  were   be- 

fisbes  traps  in  that  area.  I  ran  the 

on  the  chart  that  I  have  here  on  the 

gave  Vance  an  exact  position  for 
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information    was    critical,    because 

couldn't  see  where  he  was  going.  In 

at  sea,  spray  turned  instantly  to  ice 

1  oat's  windows. 

Vanfe   had   Paul   and   me   watching   the 

telling  him  which  way  to  steer," 

,  "and  Paul  was  writing  down  the 

as  the  Harkness  was  giving  them  on 

radio."  Bunker  had  to  be  content  with 

the    compass    and     keeping    on 


ind 


h  irkness  was  fighting  for  its  life. 

t  igboat's  captain,  Rudi  Musetti,  had 

4ispicions    about    what     made     the 

start  to  take  on  water.  Possibly  it 

rudder  ports,  he  thought,  or  maybe 

box. 

leaving  Ogunquit  for  a  20-hour  trip 

Harbor,  Musetti  had  routinely 

everything  on  the  boat  every  two 

"The   water   started   coming  aboard 

an  hour  after  my  last  check,"  he  re- 

ater.   "Everything  had   been  riding 

it  should  be.  Then  I  looked  back, 

»ere  submerged." 

threw  the  switches  for  the  pumps, 
d  only  trust  that  they  were  working, 
I  ecks  were  too  icy  to  walk  on.  "But 
lime  I  looked  back,"  he  continued, 
going  down,  not  up." 
Harkness  sank.  Bunker  developed  a 
Radio  communications  had  re- 
hat  the  Harkness  had   two  500-foot 
that  had  been  coiled  on  the  stern, 
had  been  washed  overboard  as  the 
on  water. 


wei  e 
th  I 
wo  rry. 


rop  !s 


If  the  ropes  got  tangled  in  Bunker's  propel- 
ler and  the  Harkness  was  sinking,  it  would 
have  pulled  Bunker's  boat  down  with  it. 
"And  of  course,"  Philbrook  said,  "nobody 
could  see  a  thing." 

These  ropes,  in  fact,  had  played  the  final 
role  in  the  disabling  of  the  Harkness.  They 
had  washed  off  the  stern  when  Musetti  head- 
ed foP'  Frenchboro,  but  they  had  trailed  di- 
rectly behind,  keeping  well  clear  of  the 
boat's  propellers. 

When  Musetti  changed  course  for 
Matlnicus,  though,  the  ropes  were  pulled  un- 
derneath the  boat,  fouling  both  propellers 
and  killing  both  engines.  With  no  power,  the 
Harkness  was  adrift. 

"Things  were  getting  tense,"  Philbrook 
said.  "We'd  finally  figured  out  where  they 
were,  and  were  on  the  way  to  those  coordi- 
nates, and  the  guy  was  on  the  radio  saying 
that  he  knew  he  was  going  to  lose  the  boat, 
and  that  he  and  his  crew  were  going  to  have 
to  go  into  the  water  .  .  .  Then  the  skipper 
said  that  the  water  was  up  to  his  chest  in  the 
wheelhouse." 

It  was  7:02,  just  over  an  hour  since  the  tug- 
boat's first  distress  call.  It  was  the  last  sig- 
nal that  would  come  from  the  Harkness. 

"When  we  heard  that  silence,"  said  Kohls, 
"I  knew  I  was  going  to  puke.  It  was  a  ter- 
rible, terrible  feeling.  Of  course  the  battery 
might  have  gone  dead,  but  we  knew  they 
were  in  the  water." 

As  Bunker's  boat  approached  the  Harkness' 
location,  a  mile  and  a  half  to  two  miles  off 
Matlnicus,  the  Coast  Guard  arrived  on  the 
scene. 

The  Janellen  backed  off,  and  went  back  to 
the  last  set  of  numbers  the  Harkness  had 
given.  "By  then,"  Kohls  said,  "we  knew 
there  wasn't  much  of  a  chance  them  boys 
would  still  be  alive.  It  was  jeezly  cold,  and 
that  sea  smoke  lay  right  over  the  water  like 
a  .  .  .  blanket." 

Kohls  and  Murray  kept  at  it,  looking  over 
the  sides  of  the  Janellen  down  into  the  water. 
But  the  sea  smoke  was  impenetrable,  and 
they  could  see  nothing. 

For  some  reason.  Kohls  looked  up  instead 
of  down.  "I  couldn't  believe  my  eyes,"  he 
said.  "I  saw  a  light  shining  straight  up  into 
the  sky  above  the  sea  smoke." 

It  wasn't  much  of  a  light,  but  its  effect  was 
huge.  "It  was  like  Charlie  Brown's  Christ- 
mas," Kohls  said.  "We  knew  at  least  one  of 
them  was  out  there."  Kohls  guided  Bunker 
to  the  light. 

The  unlikely,  if  not  the  impossible  had 
happened.  A  wooden  ladder  had  floated  free 
of  the  Harkness  as  it  went  down,  and  all  three 
men  had  grabbed  onto  it. 

One  of  the  three,  Arthur  Stevens  happened 
to  be  carrying  a  little  three-cell  battery 
flashlight  that  his  daughter  had  given  him 
for  Christmas. 

"I  don't  think  Arthur  was  even  aware  that 
he  still  had  the  flashlight,"  Musetti  said, 
"because  his  hands  were  too  cold  to  hold 
onto  anything.  What  had  happened  was  that 
the  flashlight  had  frozen  right  to  Arthur's 
glove." 

Then  the  three  men  in  the  water  saw  the 
Janellen's  searchlight  coming  through  the 
sea  smoke. 

"We  couldn't  see  the  boat  itself,"  Musetti 
said,  "and  it  was  blowing  too  hard  for  us  to 
hear  Its  engine." 

Still,  it  was  a  struggle  for  the  angels  to 
save  the  men. 

"We  held  the  gaff  out  to  one  of  them," 
Kohls  said.  "He  kind  of  hooked  onto  it  with 
his  arms,  because  he  had  lost  the  use  of  his 
hands.  He  looked  up  at  us  and  said,  'Boy,  are 
we  glad  to  see  you.' " 


"It  seemed  like  a  lifetime  getting  the  first 
two  aboard,"  Kohls  said.  "Paul  and  I  were 
pulling  on  one  of  them."  Bunker  got  the 
other  aboard  himself.  "Vance  is  a  big  boy," 
Kohls  said.  "He's  stronger.  Also,  fear  moti- 
vates everybody." 

The  Coast  Guard  boat  rescued  the  third 
man. 

When  the  Harkness'  crew  was  pulled  from 
the  water,  the  combination  of  wind  and  tem- 
perature created  a  wind-chill  factor  of  55 
below  zero.  Murray  and  Kohls  stripped  off 
their  clothes  and  gave  them  to  the  two  men 
they  had  pulled  onto  the  Janellen. 

"You  have  never  seen  such  cold  human 
beings,"  Kohls  said.  "They  couldn't  walk, 
they  couldn't  move,  except  to  vibrate  like 
they  were  coming  apart  at  the  seams.  We 
took  them  down  below  and  had  to  cut  the 
clothes  off  them."  Luckily,  Bunker  kept  a 
stove  going  down  below. 

Musetti  said  that  neither  he  nor  his  two 
crew  members  gave  in  to  panic,  though  when 
they  finally  abandoned  ship  he  was  certain 
that  rescuers  would  not  be  able  to  find  them 
in  time. 

"You  can't  survive  more  than  a  few  min- 
utes in  that  water,"  he  said,  "and  we  were 
already  right  on  the  verge  of  hypothermia. 
We  talked  to  each  other  as  we  went  into  the 
water. 

"I  didn't  feel  fear,  particularly.  Maybe  be- 
cause there  was  no  point  in  it.  I  thought 
about  my  four  daughters  and  my  grand- 
children. And  my  parents.  All  I  could  think 
about  was  that  I  wouldn't  see  them  again.  It 
made  me  sad." 

All  six  men  involved— the  three  in  the 
water  and  the  three  aboard  the  Janellen — fig- 
ured something  beyond  just  themselves  was 
involved. 

Kohls  calls  it  luck. 

"Everything  happened  just  right.  One 
man's  daughter  just  happened  to  give  him  a 
flashlight  for  Christmas  instead  of  anything 
else  you  could  think  of. 

"...  A  wooden  ladder  just  happened  to 
float  right  up  to  those  men. 

"And  that  flashlight  just  happened  to 
freeze  itself  to  his  glove  when  he  couldn't 
hold  on  to  anything  anymore. 

"But  what's  most  miraculous  is  the  direc- 
tion that  little  flashlight  was  pointing  in. 
What  are  the  chances  that  the  beam  of  a 
flashlight  that's  frozen  onto  the  glove  of  a 
drowning  man  would  point  straight  up  into 
the  sky?  By  all  logic  it  should  have  been  sub- 
merged." 

But  it  wasn't.  And  the  beam  did  point 
straight  up.  And  Kohls  did  just  happen  to  lift 
his  head  up  from  his  sightless  staring  into 
the  sea  smoke  in  time  to  see  it.  And  he  just 
happened  to  be  on  the  right  side  of  the  boat. 

"I  don't  want  to  go  out  on  any  more  rescue 
missions  this  year,"  Kohls  said,  "because 
whatever  there  was  in  the  luck  bank,  we 
used  it  all  up  this  time." 


ZAIRE'S  MOBUTU  MUST  STEP 
DOWN 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  there 
were  times  during  the  superpower  con- 
frontation when  America  faced  a  mor- 
tal threat  from  communism  and  its 
agents,  when  we  involved  ourselves  in 
some  unsavory  relationships  for  what 
was  viewed  by  some  as  the  larger  good 
of  containing  Soviet  influence.  That 
era  is  behind  us,  and  we  should  be 
proud  that  it  was  America's  ideals 
which    secured    the    ultimate    victory 


over  communism.  But  Mr.  President, 
we  should  reevaluate  some  of  those  al- 
liances of  convenience  consummated  in 
those  uncertain  days. 

I  am  speaking  in  particular  of  Zaire. 
Over  the  last  quarter-century,  the 
United  States  has  not  pursued  serious 
problems  in  the  regime  of  Zaire's 
President  Mobutu  Seke  Seko. 

Zaire  is  a  country  endowed  with  plen- 
tiful natural  resources.  It  has  a  tal- 
ented and  hard-working  population.  It 
has  the  potential  to  be  an  economically 
strong  country,  a  model  for  the  con- 
tinent. Why,  then,  has  inflation  in  just 
the  last  3  months  gone  over  23,000  per- 
cent? Why  have  consumer  goods  be- 
come virtually  impossible  to  find  in 
Zaire?  Why  is  there  no  soap  in  the  hos- 
pitals? Why,  in  fact,  has  the  Govern- 
ment of  Zaire  not  built  a  hospital  in 
over  20  years? 

There  is  ample  reason  to  believe  that 
widespread  corruption  within  the 
Mobutu  government  is  a  large  part  of 
the  answer.  Actions  by  President 
Mobutu  are  also  clearly  out  of  step 
with  any  real  commitment  to  democ- 
racy. Even  though  his  official  Presi- 
dential term  expired  last  year,  Mobutu 
has  refused  to  release  the  reins  of 
power.  Last  year,  he  agreed  to  a  na- 
tional conference  with  opposition  par- 
ties and  elections  to  follow.  Just  weeks 
ago,  however,  the  conference  was  can- 
celed and  threats  have  been  made  on 
the  life  of  the  archbishop  who  was  run- 
ning it. 

If  there  was  any  remaining  doubt 
that  the  United  States  should  do  all  it 
can  to  bring  pressure  on  President 
Mobutu  to  step  down  and  allow  for  a 
democratic  government,  the  events  of 
the  past  few  days  should  have  removed 
it.  The  brutal  and  senseless  firing  by 
Mobutu  security  forces  on 
prodemocracy  demonstrators,  killing 
several  demonstrators,  must  not  be  tol- 
erated by  the  world  community.  Mr. 
President,  the  United  States  must  not 
remain  silent  on  the  sidelines  when 
confronted  with  such  blatant  disregard 
for  democracy  and  human  rights. 

We  must  do  all  that  we  can  to  facili- 
tate President  Mobutu's  removal  from 
power  and  a  transition  to  true  democ- 
racy in  Zaire.  I  have  been  in  contact 
with  the  National  Security  Advisor, 
Mr.  Scowcroft,  and  many  of  my  col- 
leagues, especially  my  colleagues  from 
Kansas  and  Illinois,  have  taken  the 
lead  in  making  this  an  issue.  However, 
judging  from  recent  testimony  by  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  about  the 
situation  in  Zaire,  I  can  only  hope  that 
the  administration  is  doing  a  lot  more 
behind  the  scenes  to  ensure  a  peaceful 
transition  than  it  is  publicly.  Because 
publicly,  Mr.  President,  the  adminis- 
tration is  dragging  its  heels. 

At  the  height  of  the  cold  war,  the 
great  columnist  Walter  Lippmann 
warned  that  the  United  States  had  to 
bring  its  commitments  in  line  with  its 
capabilities.  And  the  end  of  the  cold 


war,  it  is  also  time  to  bring  our  com- 
mitments in  line  with  our  ideals.  There 
is  no  better  place  than  Zaire  to  set  a 
positive  precedent  for  a  common  sense 
international  policy,  based  on  freedom 
and  democracy  and  opportunity.  It  is 
time  for  us  to  act. 


TRIBUTE  TO  CARTER  MANASCO 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  Alabama 
lost  one  of  its  foremost  favorite  son 
politicians  and  spokesmen  for  its  coal 
industry  on  February  5,  1992,  when 
former  Congressman  Carter  Manasco 
died  at  the  age  of  90  in  Arlington,  VA. 
The  Alabama  Democrat  became  a  Cap- 
itol Hill  legend  as  an  aide.  Congress- 
man, and  legislative  counsel. 

Born  in  Townley,  in  Walker  County, 
AL,  to  a  tenant  farmer.  Carter 
Manasco  attended  what  is  now  Samford 
University,  in  Birmingham.  He  later 
graduated  from  the  University  of  Ala- 
bama School  of  Law.  He  was  admitted 
to  the  State  bar  in  1929  and  began  his 
practice  in  Jasper.  He  served  in  the 
State  legislature  from  1930-34. 

Cater  began  his  long  and  distin- 
guished career  in  Washington  as  sec- 
retary to  then-House  Speaker  William 
Bankhead.  He  served  in  that  capacity 
for  7  years.  After  Bankhead  died  in  of- 
fice. Carter  won  his  boss'  old  seat  in  a 
special  election.  He  served  four  terms 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  leav- 
ing in  1949  to  join  the  National  Coal 
Association  as  its  legislative  counsel. 

During  his  tenure  in  Congress,  Carter 
served  as  chairman  of  the  Government 
Operations  Committee,  then  called  the 
Committee  on  Expenditures  in  Execu- 
tive Departments.  He  was  also  a  mem- 
ber of  the  first  Hoover  Commission  on 
the  Reorganization  of  the  Executive 
Departments.  He  was  a  conservative 
Democrat,  a  friend  of  the  veteran  and  a 
constant  booster  of  Alabama  interests. 
As  a  friend  of  the  veteran,  he  fought 
diligently  for  their  right  to  purchase 
surplus  wartime  goods  after  World  War 
II. 

While  at  the  National  Coal  Associa- 
tion, until  his  retirement  in  1986, 
Carter  used  his  floor  privileges  and  ac- 
cess to  Members'  lounges  to  become 
one  of  Washington's  best-known  lobby- 
ists. His  trademark  cigar  in  mouth,  he 
would  often  spend  as  much  as  16  hours 
on  his  daily  rounds,  sometimes  stop- 
ping by  the  press  gallery  for  a  poker 
game.  He  always  knew  what  was  going 
on  and  was  a  great  vote  counter.  He 
frequently  visited  the  most  senior 
Member  of  the  House  and  only  current 
Member  with  whom  he  served,  Mis- 
sissippi's Jamie  Whitten.  He  loved  Tom 
Bevill,  his  Congressman,  and  Tom 
loved  him.  I  can  remember  his  visits  to 
my  office,  when,  in  his  late  eighties,  he 
would  insist  on  climbing  the  long  flight 
of  stalls  to  the  second  floor  of  the  suite 
rather  than  using  the  elevator  because 
he  said  it  posed  a  challenge.  His  long 
time  friend  Carlton  Betenbaugh's  office 


was  upstairs.  If  he  was  your  friend  he 
showed  his  loyalty.  Loyalty  was  one  of 
his  hallmarks. 

Even  in  these  later  years,  Carter  still 
relished  and  sought  out  challenges. 
This  drive  and  determination  is  what 
made  Carter  Manasco  the  success  that 
he  was.  But,  he  also  became  an  institu- 
tion on  Capitol  Hill  because  of  his  lik- 
ability  and  honesty  and  the  many  last- 
ing friendships  and  high  degree  of  re- 
spect they  brought  him.  As  the  current 
Congressman  from  Carter's  home  dis- 
trict, my  good  friend  Tom  Bevill,  re- 
marked upon  his  death,  "Everybody 
who  knew  him  loved  him.  And  just 
about  everybody  knew  him."  Another 
said,  "He  became  an  institution  on  the 
Hill.  It  was  difficult  to  tell  if  he  was  a 
Member  of  Congress  or  not." 

We  will  miss  this  friend,  favorite  son 
and  consummate  politician,  public 
servant,  and  public  relations  executive 
who  brought  so  much  color  and  flavor 
to  the  world  we  know  as  Capitol  Hill.  I 
extend  my  sincere  condolences  to 
Carter  Manasco's  family,  including  his 
son,  John  Carter,  of  Front  Royal,  VA. 
Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 


MEL  AND  NORMA  BURGENER^SOTH 
WEDDING  ANNIVERSARY 

Mr.  REID.  Mr.  President,  I  first  met 
the  Burgeners  in  Nevada  many  years 
ago,  but  got  to  know  them  on  a  per- 
sonal basis  when  we  moved  to  a  new 
home  in  1975.  We  were  then  in  the  same 
ward.  It  has  here  that  Landra  and  I  got 
to  know  two  unique  individuals,  Mel 
and  Norma  Burgener. 

It  is  with  pleasure  I  spread  on  the 
record  of  congressional  proceedings 
this  message  of  congratulations  on  the 
occasion  of  the  50th  wedding  anniver- 
sary of  Mel  and  Norma  Burgener.  They 
deserve  all  of  the  accolades  that  can  be 
presented  to  them.  They  are  represent- 
ative of  what  is  good  in  our  country. 

The  Burgeners  stand  in  stark  con- 
trast to  the  startling  statistics  that 
plague  our  country.  For  example:  one 
out  of  every  two  marriages  in  our 
country  end  in  divorce,  with  the  rate  of 
divorce  tripling  between  1960  and  1982; 
one-half  of  divorced  fathers  fail  to  visit 
their  children,  with  two-thirds  failing 
to  pay  their  child  support.  It  has  also 
been  established  that  the  single  most 
important  reason  for  the  decline  of  the 
family  is  the  parents  not  being  at 
home. 

We  need  more  Mel  and  Norma's  to  set 
a  good  example  for  our  children.  They 
are  the  example  of  a  loving  husband 
and  wife,  with  strong  parental  concern 
and  oversight.  With  more  of  this,  there 
would  be  less  participation  in  gang  ac- 
tivities, less  narcotics  use,  less  child 
abuse,  less  spousal  battery,  less  di- 
vorce, and  less  alcoholism. 

I  am  glad  to  call  the  Burgeners  my 
friends. 

Mr.  CRAIG  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  recognizes  the  Senator 
from  Idaho. 
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THE  Reading  of  washing-  tons 

FAREWELL  ADDRESS 
Mr.  CRAIG.  Mr.  President,  under 
mornii  g  buainess,  I  first  of  all  wish  to 
react  (o  my  colleague  from  Pennsylva- 
nia ard  his  reading  of  Washington's 
Farew(  11  Address.  It  is  not  only  appro- 
priate ind  proper  that  it  be  read  at  this 
time  lut  I  think  as  importantly  it 
ought   0  be  reflected  on  a  bit. 

I  saj  that  because  it  was  a  message 
delivered  in  Washington's  time  to 
Washiiigton's  countrymen  in  1796— a 
measa^e  that  talked  about  frugality, 
that  ti  Iked  about  the  security  of  a  na- 
tion, tliat  talked  about  political  fac- 
tionalism and  sectionalism  within  this 
but  more  importantly  spoke 
maintenance  and  the  security  of 
Constitution  and  the  stability  of  a 
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NEW  HAMPSHIRE  PRIMARY 


QRAIG.  Mr.  President,  yesterday. 
18,  1991,  the  citizens  of  New 
re  spoke  once  again  very  loud- 
clearly   to  the  Nation,  and  I 
1  lot  to  George  Bush,  nor  to  Clin- 
to  Tsongas,  but  to  this  Con- 
ind  it  said  it  was  fed  up,  Mr. 
with  business  as  usual;  that 
in  its  pursuit  of  equality  and 
for  all  was  rendering  the  work- 
and  women  of  this  country  in- 
unequal  and  unemployed.   It 
3ut   loudly  and  clearly   to  our 
George  Bush,  and  to  the  Con- 
)f   the    United   States    that    no 
Dan  the  citizens  of  this  country 
}usiness  as  usual. 
t  night.  I  do  not  think  we  can 
finger  at  anyone  except  our- 
and  say  that  the  message  from 
of  New  Hampshire  was  pro- 
vfhen  it  said.  Mr.  President,  Sad- 
n  invaded  a  nation  and  you 
decisively.  Now  the  Congress  has 
our  pocketbooks,  our  homes, 
ness,  and  our  jobs  with  a  reces- 
-induced  by  a  budget  agree- 
1990.  by  a  tax  reform  of  1986 
that  It  said  to  our  President 
is  you  have  a  bully  pulpit, 
ought  to  use  it.  You  have  an 
reform    package,    and    you 
demand  it  of  Congress.  And 
a  line-item   veto,   and  you 
try  it.  You  ought  to  test  to 
whether  the  Constitution  al- 
what  many  of  us  think  you 
President.  There  are  free  en- 
zones,  and  you  ought  to  target 
implementation.  You  ought 
Congress  continue   to   debate 
lothing.  You  have  a  deadline  of 
0,  and  you  ought  to  enforce  it. 
that  was  the  message  of  the 
New  Hampshire  last  night  and 
I  am  sure  there  will  be  oth- 
will  choose  to  Interpret  it  dif- 
because  of  their  political  in- 
or   because   of  the   liabilities 
voted  themselves  into  over 
of  the  last  several  years,  Mr. 
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But  the  message  is  profound,  and  the 
message  is  that  the  citizens  of  this 
country  are  speaking  out  more  loudly 
and  clearly  than  they  have  in  a  good 
number  of  years. 

In  the  recess  just  past  I  and  I  am  sure 
many  of  my  colleagues  traveled  around 
their  home  States.  If  they  did  not.  they 
should  have.  They  should  have  visited 
with  their  citizens,  and  listened  to 
them  because  the  message  is  very 
clear. 

American  working  men  and  women 
are  hurting  because  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  and  this  Senate  day  in 
and  day  out  over  the  course  of  the  last 
12  months  have  simply  failed  to  act. 
They  have  failed  to  act  on  a  capital 
gains  provision  that  would  have  al- 
lowed an  investment  in  this  country's 
infrastructure  again  and  the  creation 
of  jobs.  They  have  disallowed  the  kind 
of  incentives  that  we  would  expect  our 
Government  to  step  back  and  allow  us 
to  have. 

George  Bush  was  sent  a  message  yes- 
terday, but  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  I  believe  was  sent  an  even  loud- 
er message.  This  is  the  30th  day  before 
March  20.  Our  leader  has  said  we  will 
stay  here  and  we  will  work.  Well,  we 
darned  well  better.  We  should  have 
stayed  here  a  month,  2  months,  3 
months  ago,  12  months  ago.  when  cap- 
ital gains  was  introduced  by  myself 
and  a  good  number  of  others,  when  in- 
vestment tax  credits  and  other  kinds  of 
incentives  were  introduced  but  com- 
mittees failed  to  act. 

Instead,  Members  from  the  other 
party  came  to  the  floor  and  demagoged 
it  as  a  game  for  the  rich.  I  am  proud 
that  there  are  rich  people  in  this  coun- 
try who  are  continually  willing  to  in- 
vest in  creating  jobs  and  putting  men 
and  women  to  work  who  want  to  work. 
That  is  part  of  the  message  we  must 
listen  to.  And  we  ought  not  fail  to  hear 
what  was  sent  to  us  by  the  voters  of 
New  Hampshire — and  that  is  Congress 
react  and  act,  put  £igain  within  the  sys- 
tem the  kinds  of  incentives  that  in  the 
decades  of  the  eighties  created  the 
longest  extended  period  of  prosperity 
and  job  creation  this  country  has  ever 
seen. 

George  Bush,  use  your  Presidency, 
lead  us,  use  the  bully  pulpit,  speak  out 
and  demand  that  Congress  respond  and 
act  as  they  have  only  failed  to  do  in 
the  past  months.  March  20  is  coming. 
The  clock  is  ticking.  We  are  30  days 
out.  And  if  we  fail  to  act,  this  country 
will  recognize  that  leadership  of  this 
body  is  not  of  the  President's  party, 
and  leadership  of  the  other  body  is  not 
the  President's  party,  and  that  for 
some  strange  reason  there  must  have 
been  an  alternative  reason  not  to  act. 

I  believe  that  is  the  message  of  New 
Hampshire,  and  I  think  time  will 
record  that  as  being  reasonably  accu- 
rate. Yes,  our  President  was  sent  a 
message.  Mr.  President,  but  so  was  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States.  Business 


as  usual;  not  anymore.  Day  30,  and 
March  20  is  before  us.  Let  us  act  now  so 
that  we  can  put  our  people  back  to 
work  doing  what  they  know  how  to  do 
best,  and  that  is  getting  on  with  pro- 
viding for  themselves  and  their  fami- 
lies, and  creating  a  wealth  base  for  this 
country  to  operate  from. 
I  yield  the  remainder  of  my  time. 


February  19,  1992 
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CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 


NATIONAL  ENERGY  SECURITY  ACT 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senate  will  now  resume  con- 
sideration of  S.  2166,  which  the  clerk 
will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  bill  (S.  2166)  to  reduce  the  Nation's  de- 
pendence on  imported  oil,  to  provide  for  the 
energy  security  of  the  Nation,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Pending: 

Metzenbaum/Jeffords  amendment  No.  1642. 
to  provide  fair  refunds  to  consumers  of  natu- 
ral gas  who  are  found  to  have  been  over- 
charged. 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration  of 
the  bill. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1642 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
BiNGAMAN).  Under  the  previous  order, 
there  will  now  be  30  minutes  of  debate, 
equally  divided  and  controlled  in  the 
usual  form,  on  amendment  No.  1642 
proposed  by  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Mbtzenbaum]. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  point 
of  order.  The  amendment  must  first  be 
offered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  pending. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Metzenbaum  amendment  would  seri- 
ously hurt  an  industry  which  is  already 
very  sick;  that  is  to  say,  the  interstate 
natural  gas  pipeline  industry  in  Amer- 
ica. 

Mr.  President,  on  this  chart  we  have 
here  selected  natural  gas  stocks  and 
their  1991  total  common  stock  returns. 
There  are  only  three  healthy  pipelines 
in  America— Enron,  Williams,  and  Pan- 
handle Eastern.  The  other  pipelines  in 
America  have  been  devastated.  United 
Gas  Pipeline  has  just  come  out  of  chap- 
ter 11.  Columbia  Gas  is  now  in  chapter 
11.  As  this  chart  shows  they  have  been 
losing  money  at  the  rate  of  minus  63 
percent  for  Columbia;  27  percent  down 
for  Tenneco;  30  percent  loss  for 
Transco;  2  percent  gain,  actually,  for 
Consolidated  Natural  Gas;  Arkla  lost  32 
percent,  and  so  on. 

On  the  average,  when  you  put  in  the 
good  pipelines  with  the  bad,  the  aver- 
age return  was  7.72  percent. 


Mr.  President,  when  you  look  at  my 
second  chart  which  compares  natural 
gas  stocks  with  the  Standard  &  Poor's 
400  over  the  past  10  years.  Standard  & 
Poor's  gets,  on  the  average,  a  return  of 
about  17  percent;  natural  gas  pipelines 
are  about  10  percent.  So,  Mr.  President, 
we  have  an  industry  which  is  sick,  an 
industry  which  has  been  devastated,  an 
Industry  which  is  getting  much  less  in 
terms  of  return  than  their  competitors. 

Mr.  President,  natural  gas  is  a  great 
bargain  for  the  American  public.  As  my 
third  chart  shows.  The  Citygate  price 
of  natural  gas  per  million  Btu's  has 
been  going  down.  This  chart  also  shows 
that  the  wellhead  price  has  also  been 
going  down.  It  is  a  highly  competitive 
industry  where  the  consumer  is  getting 
a  great  break.  Mr.  President,  in  terms 
of  the  comparison,  1  million  Btu's  de- 
livered to  New  York  in  natural  gas  is 
$1.47.  For  No.  2  fuel  oil,  delivered  to 
New  York  harbor,  it  is  S3.80. 

Mr.  President,  what  these  three 
charts  demonstrate  is  that  we  have  a 
sick  industry  that  is  serving  the  public 
well,  and  which  is  highly  competitive 
compared  to  others. 

What  does  the  Metzenbaum  amend- 
ment do?  To  answer  this,  first  it  would 
be  helpful  to  explain  what  happens 
under  the  current  law.  Under  the  Natu- 
ral Gas  Act  there  are  two  kinds  of  rate 
proceedings:  a  section  4  rate  proceeding 
in  which  the  pipeline  itself  asks  for  an 
increase  in  its  rates.  In  today's  section 
4  rate  proceeding,  frequently  a  pipeline 
is  able  to  file  with  FERC  and  begin 
charging  an  increased  rate  before  the 
rate  proceeding  is  finished. 

Under  the  present  law,  if  a  pipeline 
asks  for  an  increased  rate,  and  45 
months  later — which  is  the  average 
amount  of  time  that  one  of  these  sec- 
tion 4  rate  proceedings  takes — if  the 
FERC  finds  that  they  are  not  entitled 
to  that,  they  can  order  a  refund  up  to 
the  date  that  they  began  charging;  in 
other  words,  they  can  order  a  retro- 
active refund  of  that  increased  rate. 

The  change  that  the  Metzenbaum 
amendment  would  make  is  to  allow  the 
FERC  to  order  a  retroactive  refund  not 
only  of  the  increased  rate,  but  go  back 
below  the  rate  which  previously  had 
been  determined  to  be  just  and  reason- 
able by  the  FERC.  In  other  words,  Mr. 
President,  the  pipeline  thinks  it  ought 
to  be  entitled  to  more,  and  45  months 
later  It  finds  out  it  is  not  only  entitled 
to  more,  but  what  it  was  previously 
charging  and  previously  set  by  the  Fed- 
eral Energy  Regulatory  Commission  as 
just  and  reasonable,  that  that  rate  was 
too  high  as  well,  and  they  would  have 
to  refund  the  whole  thing. 

Mr.  President,  the  problem  with  this 
is  that  it  adds  great  uncertainty  to  the 
revenue  stream  for  pipelines  which  are 
already  hurting.  The  result  would  be 
that  pipelines  could  not  finance  future 
growth;  they  could  not  finance  future 
transmission  facilities,  because  they 
would  go  to  Wall  Street  and  say:  Look, 


we  have  just  obtained  a  new  rate  filing, 
and  the  worst  we  can  do  under  the 
present  law  is  to  keep  what  we  have. 

But  if  the  Metzenbaum  amendment 
passed.  Wall  Street  would  say:  Not 
only  can  you  not  count  on  that  in- 
creased rate,  which  will  take  you  45 
months  to  find  out  about,  but  FERC 
may  go  back  previously  and  cut  you 
below  what  it  previously  had  found  to 
be  just  and  reasonable. 

The  second  kind  of  rate  proceeding 
under  the  Natural  Gas  Act  is  what  they 
call  a  section  5  rate  proceeding,  and 
that  is  one  initiated  either  by  FERC  or 
an  intervenor  seeking  to  reduce 
present  rates — again,  those  present 
rates  already  having  been  found  by 
FERC  to  be  just  and  reasonable. 

Mr.  President,  under  the  present  law. 
once  a  rate  is  found  to  be  just  and  rea- 
sonable by  the  FERC,  then  the  relief 
that  can  be  granted  in  a  section  5  rate 
proceeding  is  prospective  only.  Once 
you  have  been  through  that  and  in  ef- 
fect obtained  your  decision  by  FERC 
and  somebody  wants  to  cut  you  back, 
then  you  do  not  cut  it  back  retrospec- 
tively but  only  prospectively — again, 
to  give  some  predictability  in  rates. 

Mr.  President,  if  a  pipeline,  already  a 
sick  industry,  which  does  not  have  the 
ability  to  get  money  on  Wall  Street  as 
it  is,  because  of  the  sickness  of  the  in- 
dustry, cannot  count  on  their  present 
rates,  we  are  going  to  put  them  all  in 
bankruptcy. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  not  a  problem 
that  needs  fixing.  The  natural  gas  in- 
dustry is  highly  competitive.  It  serves 
the  consumer  well,  and  it  is  not  a  prob- 
lem. We  would  create  a  problem  with 
the  Metzenbaum  amendment,  a  serious 
problem,  and  it  is  not  a  problem  now. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  is  recogmized. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  yield  myself  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  President,  the  argument  is  made 
that  the  gas  industry  is  a  sick  industry 
and  that,  therefore,  people  who  have 
been  overcharged  should  somehow  be 
called  upon  to  bail  out  the  industry.  I 
think  that  is  an  absurd  argument.  K 
you  are  overcharged,  you  ought  to  get 
the  money  back.  We  are  not  even  say- 
ing that  it  is  mandatory.  We  are  giving 
FERC  the  authority  to  order  the  re- 
fund. 

I  just  think  to  come  on  this  floor  and 
say  that  this  is  a  sick  industry  and 
therefore  people  who  have  been  over- 
charged are  not  entitled  to  get  a  refund 
is  beyond  my  belief. 

But  having  said  that,  let  me  attack 
the  premise  itself  because  it  is  not  a 
sick  industry.  It  was  a  sick  industry 
and  had  problems  because  of  the  take- 
or-pay  contracts  that  the  industry  had 
entered  into.  But  the  fact  is  that  now 
the  industry  has  made  a  very  strong 
comeback. 


According  to  the  Oil  and  Gas  Jour- 
nal, despite  the  Oil  and  Gas  Journal  400 
Group's  8.&-percent  profit  decline  in 
1989,  the  top  400  saw  a  6.1-percent  gain 
in  revenues  to  $459  billion.  Let  me 
quote  from  the  Oil  and  Gas  Journal: 

Group  income  is  still  well  above  levels  of  a 
few  years  ago  *  *  *  profits  recovered  to  S9.4 
billion  in  1987  and  S22.3  billion  in  1968. 

Does  that  sound  like  a  sick  industry? 
Continuing  on  the  quote: 

In  1986,  only  116  of  the  400  [top  companies] 
recorded  profits.  In  1969,  224  companies  post- 
ed profits. 

One  company  actually  went  into 
bankruptcy.  It  is  a  company  that  is 
headquartered  in  Ohio,  a  good  com- 
pany. Columbia  Gas  System,  Inc.,  and 
its  principal  pipeline  subsidiary,  Co- 
lumbia Gas  Transmission  Corp.,  filed 
for  bankruptcy  protection  last  July. 

At  the  time  of  the  bankruptcy  filing, 
the  vice  president,  Richard  Casali,  ex- 
pressed confidence  that: 

Absent  the  contract  problems — 

Those  are  the  take-or-pay  con- 
tracts— 

Columbia  should  be  able  to  compete  effec- 
tively. 

One  industry  analyst  after  that, 
quoted  in  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
on  August  1,  1991,  said  in  his  opinion: 

The  filing  was  a  good  move,  a  negotiating 
ploy. 

The  filing  for  bankruptcy  was  a  way 
of  getting  rid  of  these  take-or-pay  con- 
tracts. To  get  producers  to  settle  for  a 
lower  gas  price  or  wait  a  long  time  to 
get  their  money,  they  went  into  bank- 
ruptcy. But  the  company  is  healthy, 
and  that  individual  who  was  quoted 
said: 

The  company  is  not  going  out  of  business 
by  any  stretch  of  the  imagination. 

So  when  my  distinguished  colleague 
talks  about  the  financial  problems  of 
the  industry,  let  me  make  it  clear  the 
financial  problems  were  something  of 
yesteryear.  They  were  there  because  of 
these  take-or-pay  contracts,  which  the 
gas  pipeline  are  still  working  out  of. 
But  there  is  something  behind  us. 

But  even  if  the  argument  were  true, 
even  if  there  were  validity  to  Senator 
Johnston's  argument,  the  fact  is  that 
the  people  who  have  been  overcharged 
should  not  be  expected  to  be  called 
upon  to  bail  out  the  company.  If  they 
are  entitled  to  a  refund,  and  if  FERC 
orders  them — orders  the  company — to 
make  a  refund,  then  and  only  then  is 
the  refund  made. 

And  if  FERC  looks  at  the  capital  sit- 
uation or  the  economic  situation  of  the 
company  and  decides  they  are  not 
going  to  order  a  refund  even  though 
they  have  been  overcharging,  FERC 
has  the  right  to  do  that.  This  is  simply 
an  element  of  fairness.  This  is  the  right 
thing  to  do,  and  I  have  difficulty  in  un- 
derstanding how  any  Senator  could 
look  his  or  her  constituents  in  the  face 
and  say:  I  know  you  are  entitled  to  a 
refund,  but  I  was  not  willing  to  give  it 
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on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  be- 
»f  some  gas  company  concerns. 

are  entitled  to  the  refund, 

to  them.  Or  at  least  give  FERC 

to  give  it  to  them.  And  it  is 

mandatory. 

^resident,  I  reserve  the  remain- 

ny  time. 

JOHNSTON.    Mr.    President,    I 
rfiyself  1  minute. 

unendment  of  the  Senator  from 

^ys:  "shall  order."  If  the  Com- 

orders,    the    refund    shall    be 

vith  interest.  To  say  it  is  not 

runs  counter  to  his  amend- 

These    are    mandatory    refunds 

talks  about. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator 
()hio  says  these  problems  in  the 
gas  pipeline  industry  are  prob- 
yesteryear.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
from  the  Energy  Daily  of  Fri- 
I^bruary  7,   1992,  which  in  turn 
from  John  Olson,  vice  president 
research  at  Goldman  Sachs: 
ine  sector  is  not  doing'  much  bet- 
added,    pointing   to   dividend    cuts, 
and    the    Columbia   Gas   bank- 
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on  equity,  set  by  the  Federal  En- 
I^gulatory    Conunission,    should    be 
percent  to  15  percent.  But  in  re- 
amounts  to  more  like  7.5  percent, 
ratings  for  many  pipelines  are  at 
l^els— just  above  those  of  junk  bonds. 
Pipel^es  are  the  most  overregulated  seg- 
the  industry,  he  continued.  And  the 
es'  low  return  on  equity  "is  a  dog — 
tjiat  will  not  hunt  on  Wall  Street." 
1  Street  wants,  he  said,  is  more  sta- 
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1  'resident,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 

this  article  from  the  Energy 

February  7,  1989,  be  printed  in 

at  this  point, 
being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
,  as  follows: 
WallIStreet  Warily  Eyes  Natural  Gas 
Industry 
(By  Mary  O'Driscoll) 
PHOBt4x,  AZ.— Worried  that  the  worst  is 
cf)me,  Wall  Street  has  adopted  an  ex- 
cautious  approach  toward  the  natu- 
[idustry,  a  financial  analyst  told  reg- 
ind  industry  officials  Tuesday, 
gi  s  industry  "needs  a  Natural  Gas  Act 
t  lore  than  we  need  a  Mega-NOPR,  as 
W  \\\  Street  is  concerned,"  John  Olson, 
pre  sident  for  equity  research  at  Gold- 
Sa  :hs,  told  attendees  at  the  Depart- 
offEnergy-National  Association  of  Reg- 
Utility    Commissioners    conference 


said  Wall  Street's  gloomy  outlook 

tfuced  to  rock-bottom  producer  prices 

return  on  equity  for  pipelines.  "The 

ne\^  is.  no  one  is  making  any  money," 
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depressed    producer   prices   have 
everal  major  gas  producers  to  liq- 
I  heir  holdings  and  move  out  of  the 
country  altogether,  he  said.  Some  companies 
get  ing  $3.15   per   thousand   cubic   feet 
of  p-as  in  the  North  Sea,  while  domestic 
are  getting  at  or  below  SI  per  mcf. 
ne  sector  is  not  doing  much  bet- 
added,    pointing   to   dividend    cuts, 
and    the    Columbia   Gas    bank- 
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Return  on  equity,  set  by  the  Federal  En- 
ergy Regulatory  Commission,  should  be 
about  12  percent  to  15  percent.  But  in  re- 
ality, it  amounts  to  more  like  7.5  percent, 
and  bond  ratings  for  many  pipelines  are  at 
'BBB'  levels— just  above  those  of  junk  bonds. 

Pipelines  are  the  most  overregulated  seg- 
ment of  the  industry,  he  continued.  And  the 
companies'  low  return  on  equity  "is  a  dog— 
a  dog  that  will  not  hunt  on  Wall  Street." 
What  Wall  Street  wants,  he  said,  is  more  sta- 
bility—which can  be  achieved  through  long- 
term  gas  supply  contracts.  A  gas  company 
seeking  financing  "can't  go  to  the  bathroom 
without  a  long-term  contract,"  Olson  said. 

Looking  at  the  three  gas  industry  seg- 
ments, local  distribution  companies  are 
doing  the  best,  he  said.  Still,  their  return  on 
equity  is  too  low  to  complete  in  an  increas- 
ingly global  capital  market. 

The  companies'  low  returns  on  equity,  he 
said,  could  "keep  the  LDC  industry  in  the 
background  in  a  very  large  universe  of  in- 
vesting alternatives."  Olson  said.  Around  the 
world,  "deals  are  being  set  up  that  would 
make  your  teeth  fall  out,"  he  said,  adding 
that  restrictions  on  the  gas  Industry  could 
hurt  its  global  competitiveness. 

The  complexity  of  federal  and  state  regu- 
latory policies  does  not  help.  Olson  contin- 
ued. After  having  been  burned  during  the  gas 
curtailments  in  the  late  1970s  and  the  policy 
changes  in  the  early  1980s,  industry  analysts 
are  "sadder  and  wiser  now,"  he  said.  "Hardly 
a  day  goes  by  when  I  fear  I  am  not  looking 
at  somebody's  PGA  [purchased  gas  adjust- 
ment clause]  close  enough." 

Worse,  It  is  likely  to  become  Increasingly 
difficult  to  liberate  the  gas  industry  from 
these  problems,  he  said.  The  industry  "can- 
not operate  on  the  basis  of  'If  you  build  it, 
they  will  come,' "  he  said. 

Nevertheless.  Olson,  who  has  been  watch- 
ing the  industry  for  about  25  years,  said  he 
thinks  the  gas  industry  "has  a  great  future. 
You  just  have  to  give  them  the  ability  to 
earn  a  return  on  their  investments." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  is  recognized. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield 
for  a  question? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Yes,  on  the  Sen- 
ator's time. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  On  my  time. 

The  Senator  makes  the  point  that 
the  word  "shall"  is  used  in  complaint 
cases.  But  the  fact  is,  there  are  very 
few  complaint  cases  that  are  heard  by 
the  Commission.  But  if  you  look  at  the 
fourth  line  of  the  amendment,  it  says: 
The  Commission  may,  by  order,  require 
the  natural  gas  company  to  furnish  a 
bond.  And  then  it  goes  on  to  say  that  it 
may  order  the  refund. 

My  question  to  my  colleague  is:  If 
the  language — with  respect  to  the  com- 
plaint cases  with  the  Commission- 
where  the  word  "shall"  is  used  were 
changed  to  "may,"  would  that  make 
the  amendment  more  acceptable  to  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  it 
would  make  a  bad  amendment  slightly 
less  bad.  And  it  would  be  some  im- 
provement. The  problem  here  is,  as  I 
quoted  from  the  Energy  Daily,  the  in- 
stability in  the  natural  gas  industry. 
As  the  director  of  equity  research  for 
Goldman  Sachs  said,  the  problem  here 


is  that  many  gas  pipelines  have  junk 
bond  ratings.  And  you  know,  when  you 
have  junk  bond  ratings,  that  hurts  the 
consumer. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  The  Senator  is 
on  my  time. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  So  that  is  the  prob- 
lem. It  would  help,  but  would  not  help 
the  problem  of  stability. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
since  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  feels 
that  that  would  help,  I  have  no  prob- 
lem about  giving  all  of  the  authority 
and  discretionary  basis  to  the  Commis- 
sion, so  that  may  make  an  order  for  re- 
fund if  they  want,  or  do  not  have  to  if 
they  do  not  want  to. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  I  be  permitted  to 
amend  the  language  where  it  provides 
the  Commission — on  the  second  page, 
page  2,  where  it  says  "the  Commission 
shall  order";  that  is,  in  those  com- 
plaint cases— "shall"  be  changed  to 
"may". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection   to   that   unanimous  consent 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  and  I  will 
not  object,  is  the  Senator  making  the 
change  in  two  places? 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  No;  I  only  need 
to  make  it  in  one.  I  think  only  in  one 
place,  it  is  necessary.  If  it  needs  to  be 
made  in  another,  I  will  be  glad  to  do 
that,  as  well,  because  I  want  FERC  to 
have  the  authority. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  have  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senator  may  send  that 
modification  to  the  desk,  and  it  will  be 
agreed  to. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  is  recognized. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  reserve  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Arkansas. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  please  send  his 
modification  to  the  desk  so  that  that 
can  be  noted? 

The  amendment  (No.  1642),  as  modi- 
fied, is  as  follows: 

On  page  303  after  line  14,  insert  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 
SEC.  3.  REFUNDS  FOR  OVERCHARGES. 

(a)  Amendment  of  Section  4(e)  of  the 
Natural  gas  Act.— The  third  and  fourth 
sentences  of  section  4(e)  of  the  Natural  Gas 
Act  (15  U.S.C.  717c(e))  are  amended  to  read  as 
follows:  "Where  changes  in  rates  or  charges 
are  thus  made  effective,  the  Commission 
may,  by  order,  require  the  natural-gas  com- 
pany to  furnish  a  bond,  to  be  approved  by  the 
Commission,  to  refund  any  amounts  ordered 
by  the  Commission,  to  keep  accurate  ac- 
counts in  detail  of  all  amounts  received  by 
reason  of  such  changes,  specifying  by  whom 
and  in  whose  behalf  such  amounts  were  paid, 
and,  upon  completion  of  the  hearing  and  de- 
cision, to  order  such  natural-gas  company  to 
refund,  with  interest,  the  portion  of  such 
rates  or  changes  by  its  decision  found  not 
justified.  At  any  hearing  involving  a  rate  or 
charge  sought  to  be  changed,  the  burden  of 


proof  to  show  that  the  changed  rate  or 
charge  Is  just  and  reasonable  shall  be  upon 
the  natural-gas  company,  and  the  Commis- 
sion shall  give  to  the  hearing  and  decision  of 
such  questions  preference  over  other  ques- 
tions pending  before  it  and  decide  the  same 
as  speedily  as  possible.". 

(b)  Amendment  of  Section  5  of  the  Natu- 
ral Gas  Acrr.- Section  5  of  the  Natural  Gas 
Act  (15  U.S.C.  717d)  is  amended  by  redesig- 
nating subsection  (b)  as  subsection  (c)  and 
inserting  the  following  new  subsection  fol- 
lowing subsection  (a): 

"(b)  At  the  conclusion  of  my  proceeding 
under  this  section,  the  Commission  may 
order  the  natural-gas  company  to  make  re- 
funds of  such  amounts  as  have  been  paid,  for 
the  period  subsequent  to  the  refund  effective 
date,  in  excess  of  those  which  would  have 
been  paid  under  the  just  and  reasonable  rate, 
charge,  classification,  rule,  regulation,  prac- 
tice, or  contract,  which  the  Commission  or- 
ders to  be  thereafter  observed  and  in  force. 
The  refunds  shall  be  made,  with  interest,  to 
those  persons  who  have  paid  those  rates  or 
charges  which  are  the  subject  of  the  proceed- 
ing. The  Commission  shall  establish  the  re- 
fund effective  date.  In  the  case  of  a  hearing 
instituted  on  complaint,  the  refund  effective 
date  shall  not  t>e  earlier  than  the  date  that 
is  60  days  after  the  date  of  filing  of  the  com- 
plaint or  later  than  5  months  after  the  expi- 
ration of  such  60-day  period.". 

(c)  Effective  Date.— (l)  The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  not  apply  to  any 
proceeding  under  the  Natural  Gas  Act  com- 
menced before  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

(2)  A  proceeding  to  which  the  amendments 
made  by  this  section  does  not  apply  by  rea- 
son of  paragraph  (1)  may  be  withdrawn  and 
refiled  without  prejudice. 

(d)  Study.— (1)  Not  later  than  3  years  and 
not  later  than  4  years  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  the  Commission  shall  per- 
form a  study  of  the  effect  of  the  amendments 
to  the  Natural  Gas  Act  made  by  this  Act. 

(2)  The  study  required  by  paragraph  (1) 
shall  analyze — 

(A)  the  impact,  if  any,  of  such  amendments 
on  the  cost  of  capital  paid  by  natural-gas 
companies; 

(B)  any  change  in  the  average  time  taken 
to  resolve  proceedings  under  sections  4  and  5, 
and 

(C)  such  other  matters  as  the  Commission 
may  deem  appropriate  in  the  public  interest. 

(3)  Upon  completion  the  study  required  by 
paragraph  (1)  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Com- 
mission on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources  of 
the  Senate  and  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  is  recognized  for  3 
minutes. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  floor  manager. 

Mr.  President,  this  issue  should  be 
put  in  historical  perspective.  The  pipe- 
lines have  been  stuck  with  what  we 
call  take-or-pay  contracts.  Back  when 
everybody  thought  there  was  going  to 
be  a  great  shortage,  the  pipeline  com- 
panies contracted  for  gas  at  very  high 
prices.  Suddenly,  the  gas  market  col- 
lapsed, and  they  are  stuck  with  paying 
2  and  3  times  more  for  gas  than  they 
can  sell  it. 


The  chart  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Louisiana  showed  reflects  their 
loss  of  earnings,  and  illustrates  that 
they  are  in  a  terrible  condition.  But 
that  is  not  the  real  problem  here.  I  just 
say  that  as  a  historical  reference. 

The  real  problem  is  that  this  amend- 
ment would  create  further  chaos  in  an 
industry  that  is  barely  keeping  its 
head  above  water.  But  so  that  my  col- 
leagues will  have  no  doubt  about  what 
we  are  talking  about,  let  me  walk 
through  a  hypothetical  case. 

Say  a  pipeline  company  10  years  ago 
went  to  FERC  when  they  first  started 
operating.  FERC  gave  them  a  rate  of  $1 
per  mcf,  thousand  cubic  feet,  for  trans- 
porting gas.  Ten  years  later,  the  com- 
pany comes  in  and  files  for  a  new  rate 
of  $1.10.  and  they  start  charging  their 
customers  $1.10.  Three  years  later. 
FERC  finds,  under  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Ohio,  that  they  are 
not  entitled  to  $1.10.  The  situation  has 
changed  and  they  are  only  entitled  to 
95  cents.  Under  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Ohio,  they  can  order  a  15 
cents  refund  as  far  back  as  3  years. 

Now,  under  current  law.  FERC  can 
order  a  10  cents  refund  back  to  the 
time  of  filing,  but  they  cannot  go  be- 
yond that.  Now,  to  adopt  his  amend- 
ment and  say,  no,  you  can  order  re- 
funds of  15  cents,  you  cannot  do  that 
and  keep  these  people  viable.  They 
issue  bonds.  They  get  credit  based  upon 
the  stability  of  a  rate. 

This  amendment  simply  says  to  the 
pipeline  companies  and  the  financial 
community  that  there  will  be  less  sta- 
bility. There  will  be  more  uncertainty. 
I  do  not  like  the  idea  of  voting  against 
a  refund,  but  the  current  law  is  more 
than  adequate  to  balance  the  concerns 
of  consumers  and  the  pipeline  compa- 
nies. 

In  addition,  Mr.  President,  the  argu- 
ment that  this  amendment  would  just 
subject  pipeline  companies  to  the  same 
requirements  made  applicable  to  the 
electric  utilities,  under  the  Regulatory 
Fairness  Act,  does  not  wash.  Most  elec- 
tric utilities  receive  the  bulk  of  their 
revenues  at  the  State  level.  The  pipe- 
line companies  are  100  percent  FERC 
jurisdictional.  The  financial  risk  of  the 
RFA  is  therefore  far  less  significant 
than  the  current  amendment  would  be 
for  the  pipelines.  The  RFA  does  not 
apply  to  rate  charges  proposed  by  a 
utility.  On  the  other  hand,  the  amend- 
ment would  impose  a  substantial  risk 
upon  a  pipeline  company  which  wants 
to  reduce  its  rates,  but  knows  that  if  it 
proposes  such  a  reduction  it  could  be 
required  to  make  large  refunds. 

And  so  I  find  myself  in  the  position 
of  reluctantly  disagreeing  with  the 
Senator  from  Ohio.  I  sit  in  the  Energy 
Committee  day  after  day  after  day  and 
follow  these  issues,  and  I  can  tell  you, 
if  you  vote  for  the  Metzenbaum  amend- 
ment, you  are  creating  more  chaos, 
more  instability  in  an  industry  that  is 
already  suffering. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  is  recognized. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  frank  to  admit  that  I  am  a  little  bit 
surprised  at  the  remarks  of  my  col- 
league from  Arkansas  for  two  reasons. 
One  is  he  voted  for  this  very  same 
amendment  in  1988.  But  more  impor- 
tant than  that  is  he  is  the  author  of 
similar  legislation  to  permit  the 
consumer  to  get  a  refund  in  the  elec- 
tric industry.  And  how  he  distinguishes 
the  rights  of  consumers  who  use  elec- 
tricity and  the  consumers  who  use  nat- 
ural gas  is  incomprehensible  to  me.  We 
passed  legislation  authored  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  permitting  con- 
sumers to  get  a  refund  who  use  elec- 
tricity. And  now  he  is  saying  that  the 
natural  gas  users  should  not  be  enti- 
tled to  the  same  refund.  To  me.  it  is  il- 
logical. 

Mr.  President,  how  much  time  does 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  have  remaining? 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  6  minutes  and  12  seconds. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  A^A  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Vermont. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  is  recognized. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  President.  I  find 
the  debate  somewhat  enlightening,  but 
I  think  it  is  important  to  try  to  get 
back  to  what  the  basic  issue  is  here.  No 
one  is  trying  to  kill  a  pipeline  com- 
pany. We  are  not  trying  to.  So  the  ar- 
guments about  companies  and  indus- 
tries in  trouble  are  irrelevant  to  what 
we  are  discussing  here  today. 

What  we  are  talking  about  are  the 
situations  where  there  is  a  pipeline 
company  which  is  collecting  what  is 
determined  to  be  an  unjust  and  unrea- 
sonable rate  of  return  on  the  sale  of 
their  gas.  We  are  not  talking  about  an 
industry  that  is  in  trouble.  What  we 
are  talking  about  is  a  situation  where 
FERC,  the  regulatory  agency,  deter- 
mines that  what  has  been  and  is  being 
charged  is  unreasonably  high  and  that, 
therefore,  the  money  which  truly  be- 
longs to  the  consumer  has  been  taken 
out  of  their  pockets  and  put  into  the 
pipeline's  corporate  treasury. 

We  are  also  talking  about  an  agency 
which  has  the  responsibility  for  the 
health  of  that  company.  To  give  FERC 
the  discretion  to  order  a  refund  of  con- 
sumer's money  that  was  collected 
through  unreasonably  high  rates  is  cer- 
tainly not  anything  that  is  going  to  in- 
jure the  industry,  but  should  give  more 
confidence  to  the  public  in  that  indus- 
try itself.  The  various  situations  that 
we  are  talking  about  here  are  ones 
which  I  think  are  similar  to  other  in- 
dustries if  you  look  at  it  from  a  reason- 
able perspective  and  comparison  with 
how  other  industries,  like  the  elec- 
tricity industry,  are  treated,  this  is  not 
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which  should  grive  you 
trouble  whatsoever.  In  fact.  It  did 
the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
trouble  when  he  put  it  in  the 
energy    bill    he    introduced, 
hat  time.  I  do  not  know  what 
but  I  do  know  that  it  cer- 
does  lead  you  to  wonder  why 
which  was  good  when  the 
introduced  suddenly  has  be- 
\o  destructive  to  the   industry 
can  no  longer  be  supported, 
are  three  situations  that  we 
Unking  about  here.  One.  where  a 
company  comes  in  and  says, 
admit  we  have  been  collecting  too 
I  noney  and  so  we  are  going  to  be 
and  we  are  going  to  give  a 
But  we  are  going  to  give  a  re- 
is  quite  a  bit  smaller  than  we 
tught  to." 

then  FERC  comes  through  and 
Hey.  not  only  were  you  a  nickel 
the  mcf.  but  you  were  15  cents 
the  mcf.  and  you  have  been  col- 
it  for  40  months." 
they  would  say.  "Well,  we  have 
them  the  nickel  back,  but  we 
the  10  cents,  which  was  an  un- 
high  rate,  and  that  should  not 
to  the  consumers." 
amendment  says  from  the  time 
fll  ng  was  nrutde.  they  got  money 
up   in   the   treasury,   and   that 
belongs  to   the  consumer  and 
go  back. 

because  there  have  been  de- 
costs  in  the  industry  due  to  de- 
in  the  cost  of  gas.  there  is  a  pro- 
in  the  law  now  that  says  that 
approved  rate  by  FERC  must 
ft  floor.  So  under  the  situation  I 
described,  if  FERC  found  that  that 
really  way  too  high,  there  Is 
authority  for  FERC  to  give  back  to 
consumers    the   money    that   was 
rom  that  unreasonably  high  and 
rate. 

third,  under  the  one  where  con- 
come  In  or  State  commissions 
and  say.  "Hey.  that  rate  is  too 
under    present    law,    you    go 
the  40  months,  and  FERC  says, 
/ou  are  right.  The  money  has 
iling  up  In  that  company.  The 
at  least  10,  15  cents  higher  than 
have  been.  We  have  looked  at 
heilth  of  company.  The  company  is 
It  is  fine.   It  can  afford   to 
that  to  the  consumer.  OK,  we 
back  to  near  the  beginning  of 
filing  of  the  rate  because  we  feel  in 
reasonable    judgment    that    this 
should  be  restored  to  the  con- 
"    and    the    company    will    be 
and  everybody  will  live  happily 
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opponents    of   the    amendment 
leny  that.  They  would  say,  you 
the  unjust  and  unreasonable 
which  was  collected  and  from  now 
will  make  the  charge  a  just  and 
reason  ible  rate. 

Well    we  believe  very  strongly  that 
that  a  oney,  like  it  does  in  other  situa- 


tions, belongs  to  the  consumer  and 
should  be  restored  to  the  consumer. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  Senator  from  Col- 
orado. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  is  recognized. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  President,  last  July  I  had  the 
privilege  of  chairing  the  hearing  on  the 
Metzenbaum  amendment.  I  had  voted 
against  the  Metzenbaum  amendment 
earlier  and  thought  that  maybe  I  made 
a  mistake  and  wanted  to  hear  all  the 
witnesses.  I  sat  through  what  is.  as  you 
can  tell,  an  enormously  complicated 
process.  But  it  was  very  enlightening, 
and  let  me  explain  why. 

I  came  away  from  the  hearing  even 
more  convinced  that  my  vote  against 
the  Metzenbaum  amendment  before 
was  correct.  Why?  Because  while  the 
Metzenbaum  amendment  might  help  a 
few  consumers,  it  is  certainly  certain 
to  hurt  all  consumers.  All  consumers 
are  going  to  have  a  negative  on  their 
rates  as  a  result  of  this  amendment. 

How  does  that  work?  Because  so 
much  uncertainty  is  cast  into  the  fi- 
nancing of  these  pipelines,  their  rat- 
ings are  going  to  decline,  according  to 
the  financial  industry,  which  means 
that  their  rates  are  therefore  going  to 
be  up. 

Might  the  chairman  yield  an  addi- 
tional 25  seconds? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Yes. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  The  final  point  is,  that 
that  is  what  the  financial  industry 
says.  Then  NARUC.  the  regulatory 
commissioners,  came  in  and  told  us  ex- 
actly the  same  thing.  The  State  regu- 
lators had  unanimously  opposed  a  very 
similar  kind  of  provision.  So  the  finan- 
cial people  and  the  rate  regulators  all 
said  this  is  going  to  cost  every 
consumer.  I  hope  that  our  colleagues 
will  vote  against  the  Metzenbaum 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired.  Who  yields 
time? 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  What  is  the 
time  situation? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  has  1  minute,  36  sec- 
onds, and  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
has  45  seconds. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  is  recognized. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
issue  here  is  a  very  simple  one.  Once 
the  FERC  has  determined  finally  a  rate 
to  be  just  and  reasonable,  the  question 
is  should  a  pipeline  be  able  to  rely  on 
that  and  issue  bonds  based  upon  it. 

According  to  the  Metzenbaum 
amendment  the  answer  to  that  ques- 
tion would  be  no;  that  they  could  come 
back  and  order  a  refund  below  that  just 
and  reasonable  rate,  which  has  been  de- 
termined by  FERC. 


Mr.  President,  once  the  FERC  makes 
that  judgment,  pipelines  ought  to  be 
able  to  rely  on  that  and  go  to  the  cap- 
ital markets.  Pipelines  are  a  very  sick 
industry.  They  have  BBB  ratings  in 
many  cases,  junk  bond  ratings.  What 
they  need  is  stability  and  predict- 
ability and  the  Metzenbaum  amend- 
ment takes  away  from  that  stability 
and  predictability  and  hurts  an  already 
sick  industry  in  its  efforts  to  get  addi- 
tional capital  to  bring  clean  and  cheap 
energy  to  America's  markets.  We 
should  defeat  the  Metzenbaum  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  has  ex- 
pired. The  Senator  from  Ohio  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  The  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Colorado  just 
made  a  statement  on  the  floor  that,  as 
I  understand  it,  does  not  comport  with 
the  facts.  He  indicated  that  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Regulatory  Util- 
ity Commissioners  oppose  this  amend- 
ment. That  is  just  not  true. 

A  letter  dated  February  13,  1992,  ad- 
dressed to  me  says: 

No  resolutions  regarding  Sections  4  or  5  of 
the  Natural  Gas  Act  have  been  endorsed  by 
tlie  NARUC  membership  or  the  executive 
committee.  Therefore,  at  this  time,  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Regulatory  Utility 
Commissioners  does  not  have  a  position  or 
recommendation  regarding  proposed  refund 
amendments  to  Sections  4  or  5. 

With  respect  to  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas who  made  the  statement  in  op- 
position to  this,  let  me  point  out  what 
he  said  about  the  electrical  refund 
issue. 

The  committee  bill  will  amend  the  Federal 
Power  Act  to  ensure  that  consumers  of 
wholesale  electric  power  receive  timely  and 
effective  relief  when  their  electric  rates  are 
too  high. 

He  goes  on  to  say: 

In  my  view  the  current  law  is  patently  un- 
fair to  the  customers  of  these  small  utilities. 
Rate  increases  sought  by  these  utilities  go 
into  effect  subject  to  refund  while  the  FERC 
considers  the  merits  of  the  request. 

We  are  talking  about  an  identical  sit- 
uation. Therefore  I  feel,  Mr.  President, 
that  all  we  are  saying  on  this  amend- 
ment is  what  already  is  the  law  as  far 
as  electric  utility  consumers  are  con- 
cerned. What  we  are  saying  is  that  if 
FERC  decides  there  should  be  a  refund, 
FERC  has  the  authority— it  does  not 
have  to,  because  I  have  amended  the 
amendment — it  does  not  have  to  but 
has  the  right  to  order  to  refund.  I  think 
that  is  patently  fair. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
sympathize  with  the  amendment  being 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Ohio.  In 
fact,  I  have  even  voted  for  similar 
amendments  in  the  past.  But  the  cir- 
cumstances that  surround  the  natural 
gas  industry  have  changed,  and  I  do  not 
believe  that  this  is  the  time  or  the 
place  for  this  amendment. 

A  primary  purpose  of  the  energy  bill 
we  are  debating  today  is  to  reduce  our 
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Nation's  dependence  on  foreign  sources 
of  energy.  Since  natural  gas  is  a  clean, 
efficient,  and  proven  domestic  energy 
source,  I  think  its  production  and  dis- 
tribution should  be  encouraged,  rather 
than  hindered,  by  this  bill. 

If  natural  gas  is  going  to  be  part  of 
our  national  energy  strategy,  it  will 
have  to  be  distributed  from  the  field  to 
consumers  through  pipelines.  Unfortu- 
nately, passage  of  the  Metzenbaum 
amendment  will  have  the  unintended 
affect  of  making  expansion  by  pipeline 
companies  more  difficult.  The  amend- 
ment will  inject  uncertainty  into  cur- 
rent rate  structure,  and  this  uncer- 
tainty will  increase  the  cost  of  capital 
for  pipeline  projects. 

Given  the  financial  upheaval  that  is 
already  being  experienced  by  pipeline 
companies  as  a  result  of  natural  gas  de- 
regulation and  the  credit  crunch,  I  do 
not  think  Congress  should  be  placing 
additional  roa,dblocks  to  pipeline  ex- 
pansion. Consequently,  I  will  vote 
against  the  Metzenbaum  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  expired  on  this  amendment.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. The  yeas  and  nays  have  not  been 
ordered. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second? 

There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  [Mr.  Harkin]  and  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Kerrey] 
are  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
ROBB).  Are  there  any  other  Senators  in 
the  Chamber  who  desire  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  41, 
nays  57,  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  22  Leg.) 
YEAS— 41 


Adams 

Oore 

Metzenbaum 

Baucus 

Oraham 

Mitchell 

BIden 

Orassley 

Moynlhan 

Bradley 

Inouye 

Pell 

Bryan 

Jeffords 

Reld 

Coata 

Kaaten 

Rlevle 

Cohen 

Kennedy 

ROM) 

Cranston 

Kerry 

Rudman 

D'Amato 

Kohl 

Sarbanes 

Daschle 

Lautenberg 

Seymour 

Dixon 

Leahy 

Simon 

Dodd 

Levin 

Specter 

Durenberger 

Lleberman 

Wellstone 

Olenn 

McCain 
NAYS— 57 

Akaka 

Bums 

Domenlcl 

Bentsen 

Byrd 

Kxon 

Bln«raman 

Chafee 

Fort 

Bond 

Cochran 

Fowler 

Boren 

Conrad 

Oarn 

Breaux 

Craltr 

Gorton 

Brown 

Danforth 

Gramm 

Bumpers 

DeConclnl 

Hatch 

Burdlck 

Dole 

Hatneld 

Henin 

Murkowskl 

Shelby 

Helms 

Nlckles 

Simpson 

Holllngs 

Nunn 

Smith 

Johnston 

Packwood 

Stevens 

Kassebaum 

Pressler 

Symms 

Lett 

Pryor 

Thurmond 

Lucar 

Rockefeller 

Wallop 

Mack 

Roth 

Warner 

McConnell 

Sanfort 

Wlrth 

MIkulskI 

Sasser 

Wofford 

NOT  VOTING— 2 

Harkin  Kerrey 

So  the  amendment  (No.  1642),  as 
modified,  was  rejected. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
RoBB).  Does  any  Senator  seek  recogni- 
tion? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  but 
this  is  not  to  say  that  we  will  be  doing 
this  the  rest  of  the  day,  because  we  will 
be  going  to  third  reading  soon.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  withhold  for  just  a  second? 
Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Yes. 
Mr.  WALLOP.  Just  to  echo  that,  I 
think  the  majority  leader  made  it 
quite  clear  yesterday  that  these 
amendments  which  have  been  agreed  to 
be  considered  were  agreed  to  be  consid- 
ered today,  not  sometime  in  the  dis- 
tant future.  I  agree  with  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Actually  this  morn- 
ing. 
Mr.  WALLOP.  This  morning. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  any 
Senator  seek  recognition? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum  has  been  suggested. 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Ms.  MIKULSKI.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Ms.  MIKULSKI.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  be  able  to 
proceed  as  if  in  morning  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Maryland  is  recog- 
nized. 
Ms.  MIKULSKI.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
(The  remarks  of  Ms.  Mikulski  per- 
taining to  the  introduction  of  S.  2232 
are  located  in  today's  Record  under 
"Statements  on  Introduced  Bills  and 
Joint  Resolutions.") 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  was  my 
leader  time  reserved? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Leader 
time  was  reserved. 


INVITATION  TO  PAUL  TSONGAS 

Mr.   DOLE.   Mr.   President,   I  would 
like  to  use  just  a  minute  or  two  of  the 


leader  time  to  extend  an  invitation  to 
my  good  friend  and  colleague,  Paul 
Tsongas.  And  I  have  another  chart  here 
in  the  form  of  a  gift  certificate  to  Paul 
Tsongas:  One  free  trip  to  Washington, 
and  that  would  be  tourist  class,  all  ex- 
penses paid,  with  one  night's  lodging. 

The  purpose  of  the  trip  would  be  to 
confer  with  my  colleagues  on  the  other 
side,  particularly  the  leadership  on  the 
other  side,  to  convince  them  to  aban- 
don class  warfare,  to  give  up  the 
antigrowth,  the  antibusiness,  the 
anticonsumer  agenda. 

I  think  Mr.  Tsongas,  as  the  clear 
frontrunner  following  the  New  Hamp- 
shire primary,  is  out  there  making 
sense.  He  is  being  listened  to  by  my 
people  in  New  Hampshire  and  all  across 
America — Democrats,  Republicans,  and 
Independents. 

I  cannot  think  of  a  better  service  he 
could  perform  today— if  he  can  get 
away  today  or  maybe  tomorrow  or  over 
the  weekend — to  come  to  Washington 
to  sit  down  with  the  leaders  in  the  Sen- 
ate, the  House,  and  talk  to  them  in  the 
same  way  he  has  been  talking  to  the 
voters. 

He  has  been  out  there  with  the  real 
people.  They  understand  his  message. 
That  is  why  he  was  the  clear  winner  in 
yesterday's  New  Hampshire  primary. 

Mr.    JOHNSTON.    Will    the    Senator 
yield? 
Mr.  DOLE.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 
Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Is  this  an  endorse- 
ment? 

Mr.  DOLE.  It  is  an  endorsement  for 
him  to  come  to  Washington,  which 
may  not  be  something  he  wants  to  do, 
because  he  is  sort  of  running  as  the 
outsider. 

In  any  event,  I  hope  Mr.  Tsongas  will 
make  himself  available.  We  have  a  very 
small  fund  on  this  side.  We  are  a  mi- 
nority group  and  do  not  have  a  lot  of 
money.  Maybe  we  have  enough  to  rake 
up  to  get  him  some  nice  lodging  and 
maybe  even  one  aide.  I  would  be  happy 
to  host  a  meeting  in  my  office,  if  we 
cannot  prevail  on  the  others  to  host  a 
meeting.  He  is  a  former  colleague,  and 
I  know  he  will  be  treated  with  respect 
if  he  comes.  I  congratulate  him,  pri- 
marily on  the  message.  Once  that  mes- 
sage reaches  Congress,  we  may  have  an 
economic  growth  package  to  make 
some  sense,  rather  than  nonsense. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  leader 
time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Republican  leader's  time 
is  reserved. 


NATIONAL  ENERGY  SECURITY  ACT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  If  no  one  is  inter- 
ested in  bringing  forth  an  amendment, 
I  will  say  that  in  the  next  15  minutes 
we  will  go  to  third  reading.  I  have  said 
it  at  least  10  times  on  the  floor;  the 
leader  has  said  it  at  least  3  times  on 
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and  my  distingruished  Repub- 

c^lleague  has  said  it  at  least  5 

the  floor,  that  we  are  going  to 

reading.  Just  so  people  think  I 

kidding,  I  am  telling  you  that 

if  no  amendments  are  here,  we 

ig  to  third  reading. 

the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 

call  the  roll, 
egislative   clerk   proceeded    to 
roll. 
jIdHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
consent  that  the  order  for 
call  be  rescinded. 
] 'RESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
n,  it  is  so  ordered. 

NOS.  1M6  AND  IS8T,  AS  MODIFIED 

j(3HNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 

consent  to  make  technical 

to    amendments    num- 

1586  and  1587  dealing  with  the 

Power      Administration. 

<  orrections  afe  needed  because, 

approval  of  the  Hatfield  amend- 

the   Budget   Committee   asked 

portion  of  both  amendments 

with  Budget  Act  sequestration 

be  rewritten  to  clarify  that 

ex^nditures    authorized    by    the 

be  included  in  the  annual 

calculation. 

Hatfield  has  rewritten  his 

to    satisfy    the    Budget 

tee's  concerns  and  has  submit- 

substitute   amendments   that 

hese  changes. 

OF  COLUMBIA  RIVER  HYDRO- 
AND  WATER  CONSERVATION  AMEND- 
HOa.  IS86  AND  1587 

1  [ATFIELD.    Mr.    President,    on 

6,   1992,  during  the  Senate's 

consideration  of  S.  2166,   I  of- 

amendments — No.   1586  and 

dealing  with  the  Bonneville 

^dministration  which  were  ap- 

by  voice  vote.  Following  pas- 

my  amendments,  my  staff  was 

by    the    Budget    Committee 

a   particular   provision    in 

aijiendments  was  problematic.  In 

the  amendments  exempted 

expenditures  from  the  Bonne- 

from  being  included  in  the 

budget  law  deficit  calculations. 

was  my  intention  to  ensure 

accordance  with  current  law, 

from  the  Bonneville  fund 

subject  to  sequestration,  it  was 

intent  to  exempt  the  expendi- 

ftom  the  sequestration  calcula- 

Afcordingly,  today  I  am  offering 

to  clarify  the   intent  of 

original  amendments. 

m  ist  of  my  colleagues  know,  BPA 

lelf-financed    entity,     meaning 

)bligations  are  met  with  reve- 

gei  erated  from  the  sale  of  electric 

|uid  other  services  to  its  cus- 

My   amendments  permit   the 

of  funds  from  the  BPA  fund  to 

of  the  Interior  and  the 

of  the  Army  for  certain  pur- 

ijelating  to  Federal  projects  in 

Pa<  iflc  Northwest.  Each  Secretary 


t  vo 


t  lat 


would  be  authorized  to  accept  and  ex- 
pend such  funds  without  further  appro- 
priation. 

The  original  amendment  contained 
language  relating  to  the  treatment  of 
such  transfers  and  expenditures  from 
the  BPA  fund  in  the  budget  process. 
The  Budget  Committee  asked  that  this 
language  be  clarified.  The  revised  lan- 
guage makes  clear  that  BPA's  expendi- 
tures are  not  subject  to  any  sequestra- 
tion order,  including  any  sequestration 
of  discretionary  spending.  The  revised 
language  also  makes  clear  that  funds 
transferred  to  the  Secretary  pursuant 
to  this  section  are  available  for  obliga- 
tion and  expenditure,  notwithstanding 
a  sequestration.  The  reason  for  this  is 
simple.  BPA's  obligations,  including  its 
obligation  to  repay  the  U.S.  Treasury 
for  the  appropriated  investment  in  the 
Federal  Columbia  River  Power  System 
and  to  repay  the  U.S.  Treasury  for  bor- 
rowed moneys,  are  the  responsibility  of 
BPA's  ratepayers,  not  taxpayers. 

The  language  also  makes  clear  that 
any  sequestration  order  would  apply 
only  to  that  portion  of  the  Secretary's 
budget  exclusive  of  any  funds  trans- 
ferred to  the  Secretary  from  the  BPA 
fund  pursuant  to  this  section.  This 
assures  that  the  remainder  of  the  Sec- 
retary's budget  is  not  adversely  af- 
fected by  such  transfers.  This  is  con- 
sistent with  the  separate  treatment  of 
ratepayer  and  taxpayer  obligations. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  these  two  corrected  amendments 
to  the  desk  and  ask  that  they  be  so 
modified. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendments  are  modi- 
fied. 

The  amendments  (Nos.  1586  and  1587). 
as  modified,  are  as  follows: 

Amendment  No.  1586  As  Modified 

On  page  106,  after  line  20,  insert  the  follow- 
ing new  section  5308: 

"Sec  5308.  Without  further  appropriation 
and  without  fiscal  year  limitation,  the  Sec- 
retaries of  the  Interior  and  Army  are  author- 
ized to  design,  construct,  operate  and  main- 
tain generation  additions,  improvements  and 
replacements,  at  their  respective  Federal 
projects  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  Region  as 
defined  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  Electric 
Power  Planning  and  Conservation  Act 
(Northwest  Power  Act).  P.L.  96-501,  16  U.S.C. 
Sec.  839a(14).  and  to  operate  and  maintain 
the  respective  Secretary's  power  facilities  in 
the  region  that  the  respective  Secretary  de- 
termines necessary  or  appropriate  and  that 
the  Bonneville  Power  Administrator  subse- 
quently determines  necessary  or  appropriate, 
with  any  funds  that  the  Administrator  deter- 
mines to  make  available  to  the  respective 
Secretary  for  such  purposes.  E^ch  Secretary 
is  authorized,  without  further  appropriation, 
to  accept  and  use  such  funds  for  such  pur- 
poses: Provided,  That,  notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law,  no  sequestration 
order,  including  a  sequestration  of  discre- 
tionary spending,  shall  reduce  expenditures 
from  the  Bonneville  Power  Administration 
Fund  or  reduce  the  expenditures  of  the  Sec- 
retary from  Fund  transfers  made  pursuant  to 
this  section:  Provided  further.  That  any  appli- 
cation of  a  sequestration  order  shall  apply 


only  to  non-BonnevlUe  Power  Administra- 
tion Fund  transfers:  Provided  further.  That 
this  section  shall  not  modify  or  affect  the 
applicability  of  any  provision  of  the  North- 
west Power  Act.  This  provision  shall  be  ef- 
fective on  October  1, 1993." 

Amendment  No.  1587  As  Modified 

On  page  104.  after  subsection  (e),  insert  the 
following  new  subsection  (0: 

"(f)  Without  further  appropriation  and 
without  fiscal  year  limitation  and  notwith- 
standing subsections  (b)  and  (d)  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  author- 
ized to  design,  construct,  operate  and  main- 
tain water  conservation  features  that  the 
Secretary  and  the  Administrator  of  the  Bon- 
neville Power  Administration  determine  nec- 
essary or  appropriate  at  Federal  Reclama- 
tion projects  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  Re- 
gion as  defined  in  the  Pacific  Northwest 
Electric  Power  Planning  and  Conservation 
Act  (Northwest  Power  Act),  P.L.  96-501,  16 
U.S.C.  Sec.  839a(14)  pursuant  to  subsection 
(a),  with  any  funds  that  the  Administrator 
determines  to  make  available  to  the  Sec- 
retary for  such  purposes.  The  Secretary  is 
authorized,  without  further  appropriation,  to 
accept  and  use  such  funds  for  such  purposes: 
Provided.  That,  notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  no  sequestration  order,  in- 
cluding a  sequestration  of  discretionary 
spending,  shall  reduce  expenditures  from  the 
Bonneville  Power  Administration  Fund  or 
reduce  the  expenditures  of  the  Secretary 
from  Fund  transfers  made  pursuant  to  this 
section:  Provided  further.  That  any  applica- 
tion of  a  sequestration  order  shall  apply  only 
to  non-Bonneville  Power  Administration 
Fund  transfers:  Provided  further.  That  this 
section  shall  not  modify  or  affect  the  appli- 
cability of  any  provision  of  the  Northwest 
Power  Act.  This  provision  shall  be  effective 
on  October  1,  1993." 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  15  minutes  left  before  we  go  to 
third  reading. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield,  Mr.  President,  with  regard  to  the 
Hatfield  amendments,  it  is  my  under- 
standing that  the  substitute  amend- 
ments are  consistent  with  the  Deficit 
Control  Act  of  1985  in  that  they  reit- 
erate that  Bonneville  Power  Adminis- 
tration funds  are  exempt  from  seques- 
tration. Of  course,  I  have  no  objection 
to  that. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  made  several  entreaties  about  the 
fact  that  we  are  going  to  third  reading 
at  11:30.  There  are  now  about  5  or  6 
minutes  until  the  witching  hour  of 
third  reading. 

I  say  that  to  alert  my  colleagues  that 
11:30  is  third-reading  time,  and  I  hope  if 
anyone  has  an  amendment — and  I  hear 
that  we  have  some;  I  hear  that  there  is 
some  interest.  I  also  hear  others  say 
they    might    not    offer    their    amend- 


ments. After  11:30,  after  we  go  to  third 
reading,  amendments  are  no  longer  eli- 
gible. So  a  word  to  the  wise  should  be 
sufficient. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

order  of  procedure 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
hour  of  11:30,  pursuant  to  warning,  has 
now  transpired.  I  wonder  what  the 
wishes  of  the  majority  leader  are  at 
this  point? 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
advised  by  staff  that  one  of  the  Sen- 
ators who  has  an  amendment  on  the 
list  is  currently  on  his  way  to  the  Sen- 
ate floor. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Taking  the  long 
way  around. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  We  have  heard  that 
story  often  in  this  Chamber;  I  think  I, 
more  than  anyone,  have  heard  it. 

But  I  think,  if  that  is  the  case,  we 
ought  to  provide  that  Senator  and  oth- 
ers with  the  opportunity  to  present 
their  amendments.  I  know  we  have  had 
several  warnings  and  this  is  another 
one.  There  are  now  I  think  six  or  seven 
amendments  left  on  the  list  of  Sen- 
ators not  having  appeared  to  present 
them;  am  I  correct  in  that? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  believe  there  are 
seven  that  we  expect. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  reiterate  what  the  distin- 
guished managers  have  said  and  what  I 
have  said  previously,  that  in  a  few 
more  minutes,  if  those  Senators  who 
have  amendments  are  not  present,  we 
are  going  to  go  to  third  reading.  There 
has  been  more  than  ample  notice  to  ev- 
erybody. Senators  have  been  told  over 
and  over  again  in  the  past  24  hours  that 
this  will  occur. 

And  so  I  am  going  to  ask  the  Sen- 
ators if  they  would  forbear  for  just  a 
few  more  minutes  and  let  us  attempt 
to  ascertain  whether  Senators  are  ac- 
tually en  route  to  offer  their  amend- 
ments. If  they  are  in  fact.  I  do  not  want 
to  foreclose  them  from  the  opportunity 
of  presenting  their  amendment  if  that 
is  possible. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
leader  will  yield,  we  certainly  do  not 
want  to  foreclose;  in  fact  we  have  been 
beseeching  Senators  to  come  to  the 
floor  to  offer  their  amendments.  But  I 
wonder  if  we  should  set  a  real  time  for 
third  reading? 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  I  prefer  not  to  do 
that  at  this  moment.  Let  me  make  a 
determination  as  to  the  status  of  the 
Senators  and  then  I  will  return  in  just 
a  few  moments  to  discuss  it  further 
with  the  managers,  if  that  is  agreeable. 


Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  thank  the  leader. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  If  the  leader  will  yield 
further,  with  a  15-minute  roUcall  vote, 
the  farthest  away  you  can  possibly  be 
from  this  floor  is  only  15  minutes.  That 
might  be  sort  of  the  outer  edge. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  appreciate  that.  I 
thank  the  Senators. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum  has  been  suggested. 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
as  if  in  morning  business  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection  the  Sen- 
ator is  recognized  as  if  in  morning 
business  for  up  to  5  minutes. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  DeConcini  per- 
taining to  the  introduction  of  S.  2231 
are  located  in  today's  Record  under 
"Statements  on  Introduced  Bills  and 
Joint  Resolutions.") 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

amendment  no.  1644 

(Purpose:  To  establish  a  voluntary  program 
to  encourage  industrial  energy  efficiency 
improvements) 

Mr.  BRYAN.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
clerk  will  report. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Bryan]  pro- 
poses an  amendment  numbered  1644. 

Mr.  BRYAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

Beginning  on  page  125,  strike  line  15  and 
all  that  follows  through  page  126,  line  2,  and 
insert  the  following  new  subsection: 

(c)  Industrial  Energy  Information,  Sav- 
ings Targets  and  Grants.— (1)  The  Sec- 
retary shall  establish  a  program  to  compile 
information  on  energy  consumption  by  cor- 
porations in  major  energy  consuming  indus- 
tries and  energy  intensity  trends  relating  to 
the  corporations.  The  Secretary  shall  ask 
and  encourage  each  corporation  that  con- 
sumes at  least  500  billion  Btu's  of  energy  in 
a  calendar  year  within  one  or  more  major  en- 


ergy consuming  industries  to  submit  an  an- 
nual report  to  the  Secretary  or  a  qualified 
sponsor  pursuant  to  paragraph  (4)  on  a  stand- 
ard reporting  form,  as  described  in  paragraph 
(2). 

(2)  EJach  annual  report  described  in  para- 
graph (1)  shall  include,  with  respect  to  the 
calendar  year  described  in  the  report— 

(A)  information  on  the  quantity  of  energy 
consumed  by  the  reporting  corporation,  in- 
cluding information  on  the  quantity  of  en- 
ergy consumed  per  unit  of  output,  by  fuel 
type  and  estimates  of  energy  consumption 
by  major  industry  types; 

(B)  a  comparison  of  each  quantity  de- 
scribed in  subparagraph  (A)  with  compara- 
tive information  based  on  energy  consump- 
tion in  a  reference  year  that  the  Secretary 
shall  determine;  and 

(C)  information  on  any  significant  energy 
efficiency  measure,  process  improvement,  or 
product  change  by  the  corporation  that  led 
to  a  reduction  in  energy  consumption  per 
unit  of  output. 

Not  later  than  6  months  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall 
publish  a  standard  reporting  form. 

(3)  For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  "major  consuming  industry"  shall  in- 
clude the  following  industries: 

(A)  Food  and  kindred  products. 

(B)  Textiles. 

(C)  Lumber  and  wood  products. 

(D)  Paper. 

(B)  Chemicals. 

(F)  Petroleum. 

(G)  Stone,  clay,  and  glass. 
(H)  Primary  metals. 

(I)  Fabricated  metal  products. 

(J)  Transportation  equipment. 

(K)  Such  other  industries  as  the  Secretary 
determines  to  be  appropriate. 

(4)(A)  E^ch  corporation  which  meets  the 
conditions  of  paragraph  (1)  shall  be  asked  to 
submit  an  annual  report  required  under  this 
subsection  to  the  Secretary  or  to  a  qualified 
sponsor  by  not  later  than  July  1  of  the  cal- 
endar year  following  the  calendar  year  that 
is  the  subject  of  the  report.  Reporting  shall 
be  voluntary. 

(B)  For  the  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the 
term  "qualified  sponsor"  means  a  trade  asso- 
ciation that  collects  data  from  one  or  more 
corporations,  compiles  the  data,  and  reports 
the  aggregate  data  to  the  Secretary  in  ac- 
cordance with  requirements  established  by 
the  Secretary. 

(5)(A)  The  Secretary  shall  publish  and  sub- 
mit to  Congress  a  comprehensive  annual  re- 
port for  each  calendar  year  with  respect  to 
which  the  Secretary  receives  reports  pursu- 
ant to  paragraph  (4). 

(B)  The  report  described  in  subparagraph 
(A)  shall  include  aggregate  energy  consump- 
tion data,  energy  intensity  data  (including 
calculations  of  changes  in  energy  intensity 
from  the  preceding  calendar  year,  and  from  a 
reference  year  that  the  Secretary  shall  de- 
termine) and  a  discussion  of  energy  con- 
servation trends  for  each  major  energy  con- 
suming industry  for  which  the  Secretary  re- 
ceives data. 

(6)  In  carrying  out  the  program  under  this 
subsection,  the  Secretary  shall  ensure  that 
no  trade  secrets  or  other  proprietary  infor- 
mation are  disclosed  as  part  of  the  program. 

(7)(A)  Within  18  months  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall 
establish  voluntary  energy  efficiency  im- 
provement targets  for  each  major  energy 
consuming  industry  specified  in  paragraph 
(3).  The  targets  shall  represent  a  percentage 
reduction  in  energy  consumption  per  unit  of 
production  that  the  Secretary  determines  is 
cost  effective  and  achievable  by  1997. 
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Secretary   shall   request  project 

and  provide  grants  on  a  competi- 

each  year.  In  evaluating  grant  pro- 

inder  this  paragraph,  the  Secretary 

cc  aslder— 

po  ential  energy  savings; 
pc  tentlal  environmental  benefits; 
degree  of  cost  sharing: 
degree  to  which  new  and  innova- 
tec^nologies  will  be  encouraged; 

level  of  industry  involvement;  and 
e^imated  project  cost  effectiveness, 
order  to  qualify  for  a  grant,  an  in- 
tssociation  must  establish  a  report- 
(or  continue  with  an  existing  re- 
program)  and  provide  energy  effi- 
nformatlon  to  the  Secretary.  The  re- 
program  should  enable  the  Industry 
association  to  determine  the  average  energy 
consum  jtion  per  unit  of  production  among  a 
majorit  f  of  its  members  and  the  progress 
these  c(  mpanles  are  making  toward  reaching 
voluntary  savings  targets.  The  industry  as- 
sociatk  n  shall  provide  the  Secretary  infor- 
mation on  energy  intensity  improvements 
among  Its  members  and  their  progress  to- 
ward re  iching  the  voluntary  savings  targets, 
on  an  ai  :gregate  basis  each  year. 

(10)  '  'here  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  are  necessary  to  carry 
out  this  section. 


pro(  ram  i 


PRESIDING    OFFICER.    Under 
previous  order,  time  for  debate  on 
afnendment  is  30  minutes,  to  be 
divided, 
yields  time? 

]  (RYAN.  I  thank  the  Chair, 
•resident,  I  yield  myself  as  much 
needed  within  the  confines  of 
unknimous-consent  agreement. 
PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
recogmized  for  up  to  15  minutes. 
BRYAN.  Mr.  President,  I  had 
f/e  might  be  able  to  resolve  this, 
stiff  was  in  consultation  with  the 
(f  the  distinguished  chairman. 
Apparc  ntly,  we  were  led  to  believe  we 
were  t )  come  at  1  this  afternoon  if  we 


were  unable  to  work  this  out.  I  have 
since  been  advised  we  want  to  acceler- 
ate consideration  of  this  and  I  am  de- 
lighted to  oblige. 

The  proposed  amendment  establishes 
voluntary  reporting  requirements — and 
I  emphasize  the  word  "voluntary", 
which  asks  medium  and  large  compa- 
nies to  fill  out  a  simple  two-page  re- 
porting form  on  annual  energy  use  and 
energy  efficiency  improvement. 

Similar  reporting  was  required  for 
about  8  years  unit  it  was  eliminated  as 
part  of  the  1986  Budget  Act.  The  report 
is  not  burdensome,  the  reporting  form 
was  simplified  through  a  Federal  Reg- 
ister notice  and  rulemaking  process,  a 
number  of  times. 

Industries  cooperated  and  complied 
while  the  reporting  requirement  was  in 
effect. 

Industries  that  choose  to  participate 
can  report  either  directly  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  or  through  industry 
associations. 

This  provides  flexibility  and  makes  it 
easier  for  large,  diversified  corpora- 
tions to  comply. 

Reporting  focuses  the  attention  of 
senior  management  on  energy  use  and 
it  motivates  some  companies  to  show 
progress  in  reducing  energy  intensity. 

The  reporting  program  could  provide 
the  Federal  Government  with  basic 
data  on  industrial  energy  use  and  effi- 
ciency trends,  something  it  is  now 
lacking. 

Secretary  Watkins  stated  in  congres- 
sional testimony  at  a  hearing  on  the 
National  Energy  Strategy  in  1990: 

We  don't  have  ready  answers  in  some  cases 
because  we  don't  have  the  data  that  we 
should  have. 

New  energy  savings  targets  would  be 
established  by  DOE  with  input  from 
the  private  sector. 

Targets  would  be  for  specific  sectors 
as  a  whole— for  example,  steel  produc- 
tion— and  it  would  be,  I  emphasize,  en- 
tirely voluntary.  Savings  targets  were 
adopted  for  1980  as  part  of  the  original 
program,  and  the  targets,  typically  a 
16-percent  reduction  in  energy  use  per 
unit  of  output,  were  met  by  most  of  the 
industries. 

I  offer  that  insight,  Mr.  President,  to 
indicate  how  effective  this  can  be  in 
achieving  energy  savings. 

The  Department  of  Energy  consid- 
ered establishing  new  savings  targets 
for  1985,  but  unfortunately  they  were 
never  issued.  New  savings  targets  are 
needed  because  there  is  an  enormous 
potential  for  cost-effective  energy  effi- 
ciency improvements  in  the  industrial 
sector.  Many  industries  fail  to  pursue 
efficiency  projects  with  more  than  a  1- 
or  2-year  payback. 

The  grants  program  would  cofund 
education,  training,  and  other  pro- 
grams that  industry  associations  un- 
dertake in  order  to  promote  the 
achievement  of  the  voluntary  savings 
targets  by  their  members.  The  grants 
would  be  provided  by  the  Department 


of  Energy  to  industry  corporations  on 
a  competitive  basis. 

In  order  to  qualify,  industry  associa- 
tions must  establish  a  reporting  pro- 
gram that  a  majority  of  their  members 
voluntarily  participate  in.  Industry  as- 
sociations are  not  required  to  partici- 
pate. 

I  emphasize,  Mr.  President,  that  this 
is  a  voluntary  program.  No  one  need 
participate:  Reinstating  a  reporting 
program,  but  making  it  voluntary 
rather  than  mandatory;  adopting  new 
savings  targets  for  major  industries 
and  providing  grants  to  industry  asso- 
ciations to  promote  achievement  of  the 
targets  should  prompt  some  industries 
to  adopt  additional  energy-efficiency 
measures,  measures  which  they  would 
not  previously  have  done.  But  the  po- 
tential energy  savings  are  enormous, 
estimated  cumulatively  to  be  9.3  quads 
from  the  years  1993  to  2010.  and  the  net 
economic  savings  during  this  same  pe- 
riod could  reach  upward  of  $25  billion. 

The  original  program  was  repealed  in 
part  because  the  Energy  Information 
Administration  wanted  to  start  its  own 
survey  of  energy  use  by  manufacturers, 
but  the  EIA  survey  is  not  an  effective 
substitute  for  reporting  and  a  savings 
target  program.  That  is  done  only  once 
every  3  years.  It  reaches  a  relatively 
small  number  of  companies,  and  it  does 
not  encourage  energy-efficiency  im- 
provements. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor  and 
reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  Senator's  time  is  re- 
served. Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  is  recognized  for 
up  to  5  minutes. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  this 
country  is  in  a  serious  recession,  large- 
ly because  of  noncompetitiveness  with 
our  competitors — Japan,  Sweden,  Ger- 
many, et  cetera. 

One  of  the  reasons  that  this  country 
has  become  noncompetitive  is  over- 
regulation:  Too  many  forms,  too  much 
paperwork.  When  we  get  into  the  field 
of  health  care,  we  find  that  so  much 
money  is  going  into  forms  and  paper- 
work, and  not  enough  to  health  care, 
and  that  is  what  makes  the  cost  go  up. 

Here  we  have  a  proposal  to  have  en- 
ergy reporting.  Oh,  it  sounds  good,  Mr. 
President.  It  is  one  of  those  things  that 
makes  you  feel  good,  where  you  say,  if 
we  can  get  these  figures  and  have  these 
voluntary  targets,  somehow  somebody 
is  going  to  save  some  energy. 

Mr.  President,  we  had  a  mandatory 
program  for  about  10  years  in  this 
country,  and  there  is  no  evidence  that 
we  saved  1  pound  of  coal,  1  kilowatt  of 
electricity,  or  1  gallon  of  gasoline.  We 
simply  cannot  wish  energy  conserva- 
tion by  requiring  that  forms  be  filled 
out,  records  be  kept,  bureaucrats  be 
hired,  and  redtape  be  increased. 


Mr.  President,  we  are  told:  Do  not 
worry;  this  is  only  a  voluntary  pro- 
gram. The  name  of  this  game  is  to  get 
into  conference.  The  House  has  a  man- 
datory program,  and  they  want  to  get 
into  conference  with  this  voluntary 
prognun.  so  that  we  will  be  battered 
into  having  a  mandatory  program  in 
conference. 

Mr.  President,  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  says  he  is  willing  to 
say  in  conference  we  can  have  only  a 
voluntary  program,  he  will  not  control 
the  conference.  The  proponents  of  this 
amendment,  those  who  are  seeking  to 
get  It  passed,  those  who  have  brought 
it  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Nevada  will  not  make  that  commit- 
ment, because  we  have  asked  them.  So 
essentially,  this  ought  to  be  regarded 
as  a  mandatory  program. 

At  a  time  when  this  country  is  reel- 
ing in  recession,  at  a  time  when  we  are 
searching  for  competitiveness,  at  a 
time  when  we  are  trying  to  increase 
productivity  by  cutting  down  on  red- 
tupo.  bureaucracy,  the  cost  of  Govern- 
ment, and  the  cost  of  private  enter- 
prise doing  business,  we  should  not  be 
getting  Into  another  program  which 
has  been  proven  to  be  ineffective.  When 
I  say  It  has  been  proven  to  be  ineffec- 
tive, there  Is  no  proof  that  all  of  the 
millions  of  dollars  that  were  spent  on 
the  program  during  its  10  years  of  ex- 
istence, produced  any  kind  of  energy 
other  than  the  energy  that  it  took  to 
produce  the  paper  on  which  to  write  all 
these  figures. 

Mr.  President,  the  industry  is  dead 
sot  against  this  program.  To  quote  in 
part  from  a  letter  to  me,  dated  Feb- 
ruary M,  from  H.  Richard  Selbert.  Jr., 
who  is  vice  president  for  the  Resources 
and  Environment  Department  of  the 
National  Association  of  Manufacturers: 
The  data  the  Bryan  amendment  compels 
Industrial  respondents  to  provide  is  at  best 
useless  and  at  worst  misleading.  Energy  con- 
sumption Is  a  completely  dependent  variable 
for  manufacturers— that  is,  energy  use  is 
tightly  Integrated  with  manufacturing  proc- 
esses and  cannot  be  singled  out  as  an  individ- 
ual factor.  Thus,  because  manufacturers'  en- 
ergy use  Is  dynamic  and  constantly  chang- 
ing, energy  consumption  data  is  outdated  by 
the  time  consumption  surveys  are  completed 
and  results  published. 

Making  matters  worse,  DOE  cannot  guar- 
antee the  confidentiality  of  the  data  it  col- 
lects. For  many  manufacturers,  energy  con- 
sumption data  Is  highly  proprietary.  A  re- 
cent Department  of  Justice  ruling  further 
■  erodes  the  confidentiality  of  energy  data  col- 
lected by  the  DOE  by  making  such  data 
available  to  other  federal  agencies. 

Moreover,  the  energy  efficiency  improve- 
ment targets  called  for  in  the  Bryan  amend- 
ment are  a  throwback  to  the  discredited 
"command  and  control"  policies  of  the  past 
and  are  simply  not  necessary. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  letter  be  printed  in  the 
RE(X*RD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


National  Assoctation 

OF  Manufacturers, 
Washington,  DC,  February  14,  1992. 
Hon.  J.  Bennett  Johnston, 
Chairman,    Senate    Energy    and    Natural    He- 
sources  Committee,  Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  The  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Manufacturers  strongly  opposes 
Senator  Bryan's  (D-NV)  industrial  energy  re- 
porting amendment  to  S.  2166,  the  National 
Energy  Security  Act.  The  amendment  would 
essentially  reinstate  a  burdensome  and  re- 
dundant reporting  program  that  was  abol- 
ished   by    Congress    in    the    mid-1980s    for, 
among  other  things,  not  providing  useful  in- 
formation. 

Specifically,  Senator  Bryan's  amendment 
would  subject  companies  that  consume  at 
least  500  billion  BTUs  of  energy  per  year  (a 
relatively  small  amount)  to  an  annual  re- 
porting requirement  established  by  the  De- 
partment of  Energy  (DOE).  In  addition,  DOE 
would  be  compelled  to  set  "voluntary"  en- 
ergy efficiency  improvement  targets  for 
major  energy  consuming  industries  that 
DOE  determines  would  be  achievable  by  1997. 
The  data  the  Bryan  amendment  compels 
industrial  respondents  to  provide  is  at  best 
useless  and  at  worst  misleading.  Energy  con- 
sumption is  a  completely  dependent  variable 
for  manufacturers — that  is.  energy  use  Is 
tightly  Integrated  with  manufacturing  proc- 
esses and  cannot  be  singled  out  as  an  individ- 
ual factor.  Thus,  because  manufacturers'  en- 
ergy use  is  dynamic  and  constantly  chang- 
ing, energy  consumption  data  is  outdated  by 
the  time  consumption  surveys  are  completed 
and  results  published. 

Making  matters  worse,  DOE  cannot  guar- 
antee the  confidentiality  of  the  data  it  col- 
lects. For  many  manufacturers,  energy  con- 
sumption data  is  highly  proprietary.  A  re- 
cent Department  of  Justice  ruling  further 
erodes  the  confidentiality  of  energy  data  col- 
lected by  the  DOE  by  making  such  data 
available  to  other  federal  agencies. 

Moreover,  the  energy  efficiency  improve- 
ment targets  called  for  in  the  Bryan  amend- 
ment are  a  throwback  to  the  discredited 
"command  and  control"  policies  of  the  past 
and  are  simply  not  necessary.  U.S.  industry 
has  made  giant  strides  in  saving  energy  in 
the  past  20  years.  The  United  States  now 
uses  37  percent  less  energy  per  unit  of  GNP 
than  in  1973.  In  addition,  targets  make  no 
sense  given  the  complex  Interplay  between 
energy  factors,  such  as  other  capital  invest- 
ments (e.g.  pollution  control),  external 
events  such  as  changes  in  product  demand 
and  weather,  and  fuel  price  swings  that  ne- 
cessitate fuel  switching. 

Finally,  the  real  value  of  the  data  col- 
lected by  the  current  Manufacturing  Energy 
Consumption  Survey  (MECS)  program,  must 
be  evaluated  before  any  new  data  collection 
program  is  considered.  MECS  already  im- 
poses a  significant  burden  on  manufacturers 
by  diverting  significant  manpower  and  other 
resources  to  non-productive  information 
gathering  tasks  in  addition  to  many  other 
burdensome  governmental  reporting  obliga- 
tions. These  obligations  ultimately  distract 
domestic  manufacturers  from  concentrating 
on  improving  business  operations,  increasing 
profitability  and  maintaining  and  improving 
competitiveness. 

The    Bryan    industrial    energy    reporting 
amendment  is  burdensome,   redundant,  and 
unnecessary.    NAM   strongly    urges   you    to 
vote  against  it. 
Sincerely. 

Richard  Seibert. 
Mr.   JOHNSTON.   Mr.   President,   we 
frequently  do  not  adhere  to  the  views 


of  industry  on  the  grounds  that  they 
are  special  interests,  and  I  frequently 
vote  against  them.  But  here  is  a  case, 
Mr.  President,  where  the  costs  are  very 
clear.  You  simply  cannot  gather  up 
this  changeable,  variable,  difficult, 
complex,  comprehensive  data  without 
hiring  a  lot  of  people,  expending  a  lot 
of  money,  and  using  a  lot  of  paper.  And 
contrariwise,  the  Government  cannot 
do  it,  either,  without  a  lot  of  bureau- 
crats to  oversee  it. 

Here  we  have  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Manufacturers  which,  in  addi- 
tion to  making  those  complaints,  com- 
plains about  the  proprietary  nature  of 
this  information,  about  the  correlation 
between  energy  consimiption,  manufac- 
turing processes,  and  its  importance  as 
trade  secrets. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  that 
this  case  ought  to  be  compelling,  un- 
less we  can  show  some  benefit  would  be 
obtained  from  this  bureaucratic  paper- 
work load.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is, 
Mr.  President,  in  the  10  years  in  which 
this  program  was  a  mandatory  pro- 
gram in  the  Government,  it  did  not 
produce  anything,  so  far  as  the  proof 
relates,  and  that  ought  to  be  an  over- 
whelming reason  to  reject  this  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Shelby).  Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  4 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  is  recognized  for  4 
minutes. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
echo  the  chairman's  anxiety  about  yet 
another  level  of  bureaucracy,  although 
this  is  professed  to  be  voluntary.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget,  Americans  spent,  in  1990, 
before  the  Clean  Air  Act,  5  billion 
hours  filling  out  forms,  to  the  tune  of 
$400  billion  a  year  or  $4,000  per  house- 
hold. 

Now,  I  must  say  that  in  the  scheme 
of  5  billion  hours,  this  probably  would 
only  add  a  couple  hundred  thousand 
and  not  be  noticeable,  but  the  fact  is  it 
provides  information  which  is  essen- 
tially unusable,  which  is  essentially 
proprietary,  which  will  be  subject  to 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Act,  and 
the  current  energy  reporting  had  to  go 
through  the  Census  Bureau  in  order  to 
protect  it  from  the  Freedom  of  Infor- 
mation Act. 

So  what  the  Senator  is  proposing  is 
to  collect  information  which  is  essen- 
tially not  usable  by  the  Department  of 
Energy.  Where  it  to  be  used,  it  could 
only  be  used  in  the  most  frightening 
way.  We  would  return  somehow  to  a 
program  where,  because  of  the  col- 
lected information,  the  Government 
would  start  setting  energy  targets  and 
try  to  go  into  some  sort  of  socialist 
command-and-control  kind  of  energy 
thing. 

Second,  the  data  that  it  collects  is 
essentially  outdated  before  it  is  in  any 
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say  again,  lest  anybody  forget  it, 
man-hours  were  used  by  Amer- 
;o  comply  with  Government  pa- 
requirements — 5     billion     of 
S4,000  per  household  in  America, 
o  the  Senate  it  is  my  hope,  be- 
add  to  that  paperwork  burden, 
miiht  find  some  information  out  of 
that  is  genuinely  useful  to  the 
;an  public,  that  this  burden  is 
US  jful  and  that  we  resist  the  temp- 
at  this  time. 

President,  I  reserve  the  remain- 
)ur  time. 

PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Who 
time? 

BRYAN.    May    I    inquire,    Mr. 
the  amount  of  time  that  I 
rfemaining? 

PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
fr  Dm  Nevada  has  9  minutes,  54  sec- 
r  imaining. 
BRYAN.  I  yield  myself  4  min- 

PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
Nevada  is  recognized  for  4 
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JRYAN.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


resident,  I  frankly  agree  with  a 
1  it  of  the  rhetoric  I  have  heard. 
Unforl  unately,  it  is  misdirected  and  is 
not  aj  plicable  to  this  piece  of  legisla- 
tion. Ifo  one,  I  repeat  no  one,  who  feels 


burdened  by  this  option  would  be  re- 
quired to  participate  in  any  way, 
shape,  or  form;  it  is  entirely  voluntary. 
So  those  who  suggest  that  somehow 
this  amendment  is  akin  to  a  command- 
and-control  philosophy  may  be  com- 
mitted to  ideological  purity,  but  they 
are  not  discussing  the  measure  that  is 
before  the  Senate  in  the  form  of  the 
Bryan  amendment. 

It  is  argued  there  are  three  reasons 
why  we  ought  not  to  support  it.  One  is 
that  it  is  costly;  two,  that  it  is  anti- 
competitive; and,  three,  that  there  is 
proprietary  information  that  may  be 
divulged. 

First  of  all,  it  ought  to  be  clear  there 
are  enormous  energy  savings  that 
could  be  achieved  in  energy  conserva- 
tion, savings  that  could  far  outstrip 
any  minute  costs  which  may  be  in- 
volved with  respect  to  companies  that 
would  choose  voluntarily  to  partici- 
pate. So  I  think  the  cost  argument, 
upon  proper  analysis,  simply  fails  to  be 
persuasive. 

Second,  it  is  argued  that  it  is  anti- 
competitive. Let  me  disagree  in  very 
strong  terms,  Mr.  President,  because, 
clearly,  to  the  extent  you  can  improve 
energy  efficiency,  you  can  be  more 
competitive,  because  we  all  know  that 
the  1990's  involve  global  competition 
and  the  improvements  and  achieve- 
ments made  by  our  competitors  in  the 
international  marketplace  make  it  in- 
creasingly difficult  for  American  goods 
to  reach  their  way  into  the  inter- 
national stream  of  commerce.  The  Jap- 
anese industrial  base  is  more  energy  ef- 
ficiency than  our  own.  They  are  pro- 
ductive, they  are  efficient,  and  they 
are  major  challengers,  as  we  know. 
Clearly,  it  makes  sense  in  terms  of 
America's  competitive  position  inter- 
nationally to  achieve  improved  energy 
efficiency  and,  by  so  doing,  become 
more  competitive  in  goods  and  serv- 
ices. 

Finally,  with  respect  to  the  propri- 
etary information,  any  company  that 
has  such  a  concern  has  an  easy  answer: 
They  choose  not  to  participate.  Noth- 
ing in  this  amendment  requires  it. 

It  is  argued,  Mr.  President,  that  this 
was  totally  ineffective  when  it  was 
tried  in  the  past.  The  Department  of 
Energy  recently  issued  a  report  on  in- 
dustrial energy  intensity  trends  during 
the  1980  to  1988  time  period.  The  report 
shows  a  dramatic  slowdown  in  energy 


reduction  after  1985  when  the  former 
program  was  stopped. 

During  1980  to  1985,  the  average  rate 
of  reduction  in  industrial  energy  inten- 
sity was  around  5  percent  a  year.  Dur- 
ing 1985  to  1988,  this  rate  of  improve- 
ment slowed  to  about  1  percent,  and 
thereafter,  when  the  reporting  require- 
ment was  eliminated  entirely,  under 
the  old  system,  has  virtually  dis- 
appeared. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  set  aside  the 
ideological  arguments  of  command  and 
control  and  all  of  this  sort  of  nonsense, 
which,  in  my  judgment,  has  no  applica- 
tion to  the  measure  we  are  discussing. 
I  emphasize  to  my  colleagues  this  is  a 
voluntary  program.  Can  it  be  denied  it 
is  desirable  to  achieve  energy  effi- 
ciency? Can  it  be  denied  that,  if  there 
are  voluntary  targets  out  there,  indus- 
try ought  to  be  encouraged  to  do  so  for 
themselves  as  well  as  for  the  national 
interest?  Can  it  be  denied  that,  if  we 
can  achieve  energy  reduction,  it  is  bet- 
ter for  American  business  in  its  com- 
petition globally  and  it  is  better  for 
the  American  taxpayer  ultimately? 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  we  have  an  op- 
portunity to  have  this  amendment 
adopted  so  that  those  who  wish  to  par- 
ticipate can  do  so.  With  respect  to  the 
Attorney  General's  opinion,  this  infor- 
mation is  so  exceedingly  general 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  has  used  his  4  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  BRYAN.  I  ask  for  another 
minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senator  from  Nevada  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  BRYAN.  I  thank  the  Chair.  I  ask 
to  have  incorporated  in  the  Record  the 
form  contemplated.  It  is  a  two-page 
form,  and  I  do  not  see  how  that  possi- 
bility could  disclose  any  proprietary 
information. 

That  is  a  judgment  that  I  would  defer 
and  leave  up  to  any  business  that  be- 
cause of  its  own  concern  might  choose 
not  to  participate.  It  is  absolutely 
their  right. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
two-page  form,  this  alleged  education- 
ally burdensome  and  costly  undertak- 
ing, be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
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B.  Narrative  Commentary 
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3.  Provide  any  other  comments  desired. 

Mr.  BRYAN.  I  thank  the  Chair.  I  re- 
serve the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
such  time  as  he  may  consume. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  I  say  to 
my  friend  from  Nevada  that,  if  he 
thinks  that  anybody  in  the  bureauc- 
racy will  stay  with  a  two-page  form,  he 
has  a  much  more  optimistic  view  of 
how  bureaucracies  behave  than  does 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming. 

I  would  also  say  that  two  things 
genuinely  bother  me.  One,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  it  will  stay  voluntary;  two, 
the  information  is  essentially  unusable 
and,  to  the  extent  that  it  is  usable,  it 
is  redundant  of  information  that  is  al- 
ready collected  under  our  bill  and  by 
the  industrial  sector. 

So  I  say  again  that  what  this  Con- 
gress does  not  need  to  indulge  itself  in 
is  further  requirements  of  reports 
which,  one,  nobody  reads,  and,  if  they 
read,  cannot  use,  and,  if  they  use,  can 
only  lead  to  a  heavy  government  inter- 
vention in  the  American  economy. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  the  chairman. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  it 
seems  to  me  that  this  amendment  is 
fairly  simple  and  straightforward.  It  is 
a  reenactment,  on  voluntary  terms,  of 
the  program  that  was  in  existence  for 
10  years  and  that  did  not  provably  save 
any  energy.  To  tJie  extent  it  is  utilized, 
it  will   require   time,   effort,   bureau- 
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cratic  employees,  and  will  lead  inevi- 
tably to  some  reduction  in  productiv- 
ity. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  we  made  the 
case  against  it.  I  am  prepared  to  yield 
the  remainder  of  my  time  unless  any- 
one else  wants  to  be  heard. 

Mr.  BRYAN.  Mr.  President,  respond- 
ing to  the  chairman,  I  need  I  more 
minute  and  then  I  will  be  prepared  to 
yield  back  the  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  respond  to 
at  least  one  point  that  was  made  by 
those  who  oppose  this  measure.  To  sug- 
gest that  somehow  it  is  redundant  re- 
lating to  the  measure  which  we  are 
being  asked  to  consider,  of  which  these 
provisions  would  be  incorporated,  that 
simply  is  not  the  case  as  I  know  my 
friend  from  Louisiana  and  my  friend 
from  Wyoming  understand. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  clarification  of 
what  I  said?  I  think  he  misunderstood. 
I  said  to  the  Senate  that  the  informa- 
tion gathered  under  the  reports  that 
the  Senator  would  see  as  usable  is  re- 
dundant, to  the  extent  it  is  not  usable. 
I  agree.  It  would  be  an  individual  com- 
pany requirement.  But  what  we  require 
under  our  bill  is  by  industrial  sector, 
and  to  the  extent  that  we  can  use  this 
information,  the  industrial  sector  in- 
formation is  already  available  and, 
therefore,  redundant. 

Mr.  BRYAN.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
believe  I  understand  the  Senator's 
point.  The  point  this  Senator  is  trying 


to  make  is  under  this  proposed  legisla- 
tion, of  which  the  Senator  has  played  a 
key  role  in  drafting,  the  reporting  re- 
quirement contemplates  every  3  years. 
This  would  contemplate  a  voluntary 
report  every  year. 

The  Senator's  legislation  con- 
templates a  random  survey  as  opposed 
to  individual  reporting  as  is  con- 
templated in  this  on  a  voluntary  basis. 
So  I  would  not  want  my  colleagues  to 
think  that  in  effect  we  have  the  same 
thing. 

It  is  my  view  that  this  could  be  use- 
ful and  helpful  in  setting  these  vol- 
untary targets,  voluntary  participation 
on  an  annual  basis. 

I  respect  the  right  of  my  friend  from 
Louisiana  to  disagree,  but  I  do  not 
think  anyone  ought  to  be  confused  in 
terms  of  what  we  are  trying  to  accom- 
plish. 

Having  said  that,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time,  and  I  request  the 
yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  withhold 

Mr.  BRYAN.  I  certainly  will  do  so. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  move  to  table  and 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Has  the  Senator  yielded  back? 

Mr.  BRYAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  the  remainder  of  my  time.  I  move 
to  table,  and  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 
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PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
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'ORD.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
Iowa  [Mr.  Harkin]  and  the 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Kerrey] 
are  nedessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Shelby  ).  Are  there  any  other  Senators 
in  the  >  Chamber  who  desire  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  58, 
nays  4(|,  as  follows: 

(RoUcall  Vote  No.  23  Leg.] 
YEAS— 58 
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So  tie  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  the 
amend  nent  (No.  1644)  was  agreed  to. 

JOHNSTON.    Mr.    President,    I 
reconsider  the  vote. 
'  /ALLOP.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
the  table. 

notion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
to. 

'RESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
Louisiana. 
JOHNSTON.   Mr.   President,   for 
edi  rication  of  my  colleagues,  let  me 
w!  at  we  expect  to  do.  We  expect 
S  enator  Specter  will  be  recog- 
ihortly  and  will  make  a  state- 
Then  I  believe  he  is  prepared  not 
his   amendment,    which   will 
eave    a    Biden    amendment    on 
we    hope    to    have    30   minutes 


equally  divided,  two  Graham-Mack 
amendments  on  which  we  expect  to  be 
probably  an  hour  each  with  maybe  one 
second-degree  amendment,  maybe  2'/^ 
hours  total,  and  other  than  that,  we  do 
not  expect  or  we  do  not  know  of  other 
amendments  that  definitely  will  be  of- 
fered. There  are  some  others  that  are 
eligible  to  be  offered. 

So,  Mr.  President,  in  effect  we  have 
three  amendments  to  be  dealt  with  of 
which  we  are  aware. 

So  we  should  finish  fairly  early  this 
afternoon.  And  if  anyone  does  have  an 
amendment  other  than  those,  I  would 
urge  them  to  let  us  know  about  them. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
distinguished  manager  noted,  I  do  not 
intend  to  offer  an  amendment  for 
which  I  had  reserved  space. 

On  February  6,  when  we  were  consid- 
ering this  bill  before  the  recess,  I  made 
an  extended  statement  concerning 
some  reservations  I  had  with  the  provi- 
sions of  the  pending  legislation  which 
amends  the  Public  Utility  Holding 
Company  Act  of  1935. 

I  noted  at  that  time  that  there  were 
very  complex  issues  here,  wheie  I  have 
constituents  in  Pennsylvania  on  both 
sides  of  the  bill's  proposals,  and  I  in- 
serted into  the  Record  two  possible 
amendments  which  would  have  de- 
ferred implementation  of  the  pending 
legislation  on  the  Public  Utility  Hold- 
ing Company  Act  to  see  what  support 
there  might  be  for  some  deferral  and 
some  further  study  of  these  very  com- 
plex issues. 

Since  February  6,  there  has  been  an 
addition  to  the  legislation  which  would 
permit  the  State  public  utility  com- 
missions to  make  an  inquiry  into  the 
capitalization  of  these  new  companies, 
which  is  some  assurance  on  some  of  the 
concerns  which  I  have  raised,  but  there 
are  still  other  concerns.  After  talking 
to  a  number  of  my  colleagues  and  con- 
sulting with  my  constituents,  however, 
I  have  decided  not  to  offer  either  of 
those  amendments  at  this  time. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  have  had  con- 
tinuing requests  on  both  sides  from  a 
State  like  Pennsylvania,  with  many, 
many  diverse  interests,  some  wanting 
the  amendments  to  the  Public  Utility 
Holding  Company  Act  and  others  not 
wanting  them. 

But  there  are  some  other  issues 
which  I  would  like  to  discuss  very 
briefly  this  afternoon  concerning  mat- 
ters which  may  be  taken  up  by  the 
House  of  Representatives,  or  matters 
which  might  be  taken  up  in  conference, 
or  matters  which  might  await  legisla- 
tion on  another  day. 

Mr.  President,  there  has  been  a  con- 
cern expressed  to  me  over  provisions  of 
the  pending  legislation  which  would 
permit  foreign  holding  companies' 
ownership  of  American  power  compa- 
nies. The  issue  has  been  raised  that  it 


might  be  highly  desirable  to  have  fur- 
ther study  by  the  SEC  and  related 
agencies  to  determine  whether  foreign 
holding  companies,  created  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  after  the  1992  public  utilities 
subsidiaries,  whether  that  is  desirable. 

A  second  issue  which  has  been  raised 
is  whether  there  is  really  a  need  at  the 
present  time  to  have  additional  gener- 
ating companies  in  light  of  the  very 
substantial  efforts  which  are  being 
made  in  the  area  of  conservation.  And 
the  question  has  been  raised  as  to 
whether  it  might  not  be  desirable  for 
the  SEC  and  related  agencies  to  study 
and  investigate  ways  to  improve  on 
conservation  before  these  rather  far- 
reaching  amendments  are  made  for  the 
Public  Utility  Holding  Company  Act  of 
1935. 

Another  concern,  Mr.  President,  re- 
lates to  the  exemptions  and  whether, 
before  abandoning  all  of  the  Public 
Utility  Holding  Company  Act  require- 
ments that  the  SEC  or  related  agencies 
determine,  all  public  utilities  serving 
America  now  ought  to  buy  power  from 
an  exempt  company  at  its  competitive 
price  or  from  a  PURPA  company  at  a 
utility's  avoided  cost. 

These  are  very  complex  matters,  Mr. 
President,  and  constituents  of  mine 
have  raised  an  issue  as  to  whether 
these  matters  have  been  adequately 
considered  in  the  legislation  which  is 
currently  pending. 

Another  factor  which  has  been  raised 
relates  to  the  potential  anticompeti- 
tive effects  of  the  potentially  disparate 
corporate  capital  structures  where  new 
companies  may  come  in  with  such  low 
capitalization.  The  issue  arises  as  to 
whether  allowing  these  new  public  util- 
ities, created  after  1992,  to  use  a  high 
tax-deductible  debt-capital  financing 
structure,  and  then  to  compete  with 
preexisting  companies,  which  have 
much  more  extensive  capital  structure, 
less  debt  and  less  deductions,  whether 
the  anticompetitive  effects  may  ulti- 
mately harm  the  consumers  of  Amer- 
ica. 

Another  factor  which  has  been  raised 
relates  to  whether  it  is  desirable  to 
allow  these  new  public  utilities  to  sell 
power  wholesale  in  interstate  com- 
merce, regulated  only  by  FERC,  where 
the  State  commissions  will  no  longer 
have  any  authority  to  determine  the 
reasonableness  of  the  wholesale  rate  or 
charge.  And  that  leaves  the  entire  reg- 
ulatory process,  with  very  limited  ap- 
plicability, here  in  Washington.  DC, 
contrasted  with  the  traditional  method 
of  allowing  States  to  have  some  great- 
er input  as  to  what  is  or  is  not  desir- 
able. 

Another  issue  has  been  raised  about 
whether  there  is  a  sufficient  deter- 
mination of  public  convenience  and  ne- 
cessity, because  questions  arise  con- 
cerning the  maintenance  and  reliabil- 
ity of  these  proposed  new  public  utili- 
ties over  their  long-term  contracts, 
with  the  inquiry  being  made  only  on 
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their  prospective  ability  to  perform 
during  their  early  years  when  they  are 
virtually  brand  new.  So  the  issue  has 
been  raised  as  to  whether  the  SEC  and 
related  agencies  should  investigate  and 
recommend  whether  a  subsidiary  pub- 
lic utility,  created  after  1992,  which 
supplies  power  to  another  public  util- 
ity in  the  same  State,  should  be  re- 
quired to  obtain  a  certificate  of  public 
convenience  and  necessity  from  that 
State. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  purport  to 
provide  answers  to  these  questions.  As 
I  noted  in  my  earlier  statement  on 
February  6,  I  am  not  on  the  committee 
and  have  not  had  the  benefit  of  attend- 
ing the  lengthy  hearings  held  on  this 
subject.  But  I  have  reviewed  a  fair 
amount  of  the  written  material  and  do 
have  the  lingering  question  as  to 
whether  some  additional  study  might 
not  be  desirable. 

My  sense  of  this  body  is,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, as  I  suggested  before,  that  there 
is  not  support  for  delaying  the  provi- 
sions which  relate  to  the  Public  Utility 
Company  Act  of  1935  on  its  proposed  re- 
peal, and  that  there  has  been  a  step 
taken  by  allowing  State  commissions 
to  examine  the  capital  of  the  new  com- 
panies if  they  choose  to  do  so. 

So  I  am  going  to  let  it  stand  at  this 
point,  Mr.  President,  with  the  ques- 
tions that  I  raised  on  the  February  6 
statement  and  with  the  additional 
questions  which  may  be  examined  by 
the  House  of  Representatives,  or  may 
be  inquired  to  at  a  later  date. 

But  at  least,  in  putting  these  issues 
in  the  Record,  there  is  an  opportunity 
for  public  examination,  scrutiny,  and 
further  debate.  But  I  do  not  think  it 
will  serve  any  useful  purpose  to  carry 
either  of  the  earlier  suggested  amend- 
ments to  a  floor  vote  today. 

I  thank  the  Chair  and  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  sin- 
cerely thank  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania.  The  subject  of  Pub- 
lic Utility  Holding  Company  Act  re- 
form is  one  of  the  most  technical  and 
difficult  subjects  to  be  considered  on 
the  floor  of  this  Senate  this  year.  It  is 
also  one  of  the  most  important. 

We  are  dealing  with  a  multi-hundred- 
billion-dollar  industry  which  affects 
every  consumer  and  every  household  in 
America.  I  fervently  believe,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  reforms  which  we  have 
incorporated  in  this  bill  will  dramati- 
cally help  every  consumer  of  elec- 
tricity in  America  by  giving  him 
cheaper  and  more  reliable  electric 
rates. 

There  were  some  great  concerns,  and 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  has 
touched  on  some  of  those,  such  as  debt/ 
equity  ratios,  reliability,  stranded  in- 
vestment, self-dealing,  et  cetera.  And  I 
think  we  have  allayed  those  fears,  both 
by  the  debate  on  the  matter,  revealing 
what  our  studies  have  shown— and  I 
might  say  we  have  had  rather  exten- 
sive consideration  of  this  in  the  Energy 
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Committee  over  a  period  of  3  years.  We 
have  also  accommodated  many  of  those 
concerns  by  legislation  which  tight- 
ened down  and  ensured,  for  example, 
that  PUC's  will  look  at  the  question  of 
debt/equity  ratios  and  retain  their  tra- 
ditional powers  to  order  up  any  debt/ 
equity  ratio,  which,  under  State  law, 
they  are  authorized  to  do. 

We  also  have  stated,  Mr.  President, 
that  in  the  conference  we  would  look 
at  such  things  as  foreign  investment. 
Some  of  our  colleagues,  particularly 
Senator  Bentsen,  have  stated  that 
American  companies  ought  to  be  able 
to  invest  abroad.  It  is  a  fairly  technical 
subject,  and  we  hope  to  be  able  to  deal 
with  that,  at  least  consider  it  very  se- 
riously, in  the  conference  committee. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  am  very  pleased 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  is  will- 
ing not  to  bring  up  his  amendment  at 
this  time,  and  I  hope  he  will  find  that 
his  decision  to  do  so  was  vindicated  by 
the  future  success  of  this  new  Public 
Utility  Holding  Company  Act  reform. 

Do  I  take  it  that  the  Senator  will 
now  withdraw  his  request  for  unani- 
mous consent  for  an  amendment? 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
have  not  made  that  explicit  up  to  now, 
I  do  make  it  explicit  that  I  relinquish 
the  reservation  on  the  amendment 
which  I  had  asked  for  in  the  unani- 
mous-consent agreement. 

I  thank  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Louisiana  for  his  comments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  The  Energy  Commit- 
tee has  made  an  exhaustive  study  on 
these  issues.  I  acknowledged  that  in 
the  comments  I  made. 

I  have  had  many  constituents  come 
to  me,  some  consumers  and  some  elec- 
tric companies.  They  are  very  much  in 
favor  of  the  pending  legislation.  Others 
have  come  to  me  and  said  there  was  a 
requirement  for  the  inquiry  by  the 
SEC,  which  has  not  been  completed, 
and  that  there  are  many  complex  ques- 
tions. You  may  have  stranded  compa- 
nies, and  it  may  work  to  the  detriment, 
of  consumers. 

I  think  that  by  raising  these  issues, 
they  may  be  referenced  at  a  later  time 
when  some  of  these  matters  come  be- 
fore FERC  or  other  regulatory  agen- 
cies. This  was  a  matter  of  floor  debate, 
and  there  was  a  concern  about  these 
items,  which  ought  to  be  considered, 
perhaps  by  a  State  public  utility  com- 
mission, on  assessing  appropriate  debt/ 
equity,  or  in  a  variety  of  ways.  These 
issues  have  been  examined  and  debated, 
and  it  is  suggested  that  even  though 
the  Senate  has  not  gone  to  a  vote  on 
these  matters,  they  ought  to  be  consid- 
ered by  other  governmental  entities  at 
a  later  time.  I  think  it  serves  a  useful 
purpose  to  that  effect. 

However,  I  sense  that  the  mood  in 
this  body  is  not  to  act  today  on  any 
one  of  these  items  but,  instead,  to 
leave    the    process    to    other    govern- 


mental agencies  or,  perhaps,  the  House. 
So  I  think  having  illuminated  these 
concerns  and  setting  the  stage  for  oth- 
ers to  act  at  a  future  time  if  it  is  war- 
ranted, is  about  as  much  as  can  be  ac- 
complished. So  I  thank  my  colleague 
and  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  IMS 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  on  be- 
half of  Senator  Mack  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  John- 
ston], for  Mr.  Mack,  proposes  an  amendment 
numbered  1645. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  391  strike  beginning  on  line  21 
through  line  4  on  page  392.  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

"(V)  require  as  a  condition  for  the  approval 
of  the  purchase  of  a  particular  long  term 
wholesale  power  supply  that  the  seller  pro- 
vide reasonable  assurance  of  its  access  to 
sources  of  fuel  adequate  to  perform  its  obli- 
gations under  the  terms  of  the  contract  for 
the  sale  of  such  power  supply.". 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
existing  PURPA  consideration  require- 
ments in  title  15  require  State  commis- 
sioners to  consider  requiring  a  long- 
term  seller  of  wholesale  power  to  have 
access  to  adequate  fuel  supplies  as  a 
condition  of  approving  a  purchase  of 
power  from  such  seller.  This  amend- 
ment simply  rewords  this  provision  to 
make  it  more  reasonable. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Florida. 

Mr.  MACK.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
take  a  moment  to  say  to  the  Senator 
that,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  that 
wording  is  agreed  to  on  this  side.  We 
have  no  problems. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Florida  for  his  cooperation  and 
for  offering  an  excellent  amendment. 

Mr.  BOND.  Mr.  President,  as  the  Sen- 
ate concludes  its  consideration  of  S. 
2166.  the  National  Energy  Security  Act, 
there  is  an  important  issue  which  is 
not  addressed  by  this  bill— that  of 
transmission  access.  My  colleagues  on 
the  Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Committee  deliberately  did  not  include 
the  issue  in  S.  2166  because  they  be- 
lieved, and  rightly  so.  that  this  legisla- 
tion was  not  the  proper  place  to  ad- 
dress so  sensitive  and  complicated  an 
issue.  I  strongly  affirm  their  decision. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  en- 
ergy bill  which  will  soon  be  considered 
by  the  House  Energy  and  Commerce 
Committee  contains  several  provisions 
relating  to  transmission  access.  If 
these    provisions    remain    in    the    bill 
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Is  reported  by  the  full  commit- 
this  issue  will  be  an  item  for 
I  am  extremely  concerned 
an  important  issue  would  be 
in  conference  without  any  Sen- 
d^iberation  on  the  matter.  There 
in    my    State,    and    other 
who    believe    that   mandatory 
access  would  compromise 
Ifitegrity,    reliability,    and    effi- 
of    the    electric    transmission 
\thich  is  one  of  the  most  essential 
of  our  Nation's  energy  infra- 
This  is  an  issue  which  de- 
a  thorough  and  extensive  exam- 
by  both  the  committee  of  juris- 
and  by  individual  Members  on 
Senate  floor.  To  dispose  of  it  in 
would  be  irresponsible. 
;his  compelling  reason,  I  strong- 
the  Senate  conferees  to  reject 
H^use  provisions  which  allow  man- 
transmission  access. 
PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
urther  debate,  the  question  is  on 

to  the  amendment, 
unendment  (No.  1645)  was  agreed 
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rNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREEMENT 

JOHNSTON.    Mr.    President,    I 

we  are  now  ready  for  the  Gra- 

ar.iendments.    I    have    two 

Agreements  with  respect  to  those 

believe  have  been  agreed  to.  I 

;hese  have  also  been  hotlined. 

President,   with  respect  to   the 

(Jraham-Mack  amendment,  which 

do  with  offshore  drilling  in  Flor- 

isk  unanimous  consent  that  with 

to  the  Graham-Mack  amend- 

relating    to    the    Florida    OCS, 

)e  1  hour  divided  and  controlled 

follpws:  15  minutes  for  Senator  Gra- 

minutes  for  Senator  Mack,  and 

lUtes  under  the  control  of  Sen- 

JpHNSTON  or  his  designee;  that  one 

ing  amendment  be  in  order  to 

Gijaham-Mack  amendment  to  be  of- 

jy  Senator  Johnston,  and  that 

be   1   hour  equally  divided  and 

between  Senators  Johnston 

GK'^ham;  and  that  on  the  conclu- 

yielding  back  of  time,  there  be 

on  or  in  relation  to  the  perfect- 

aihendment  followed,  without  any 

action  or  debate,  by  a  vote 

in  relation  to  the  Graham-Mack 

,  as  amended,  if  amended. 
PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
,  it  is  so  ordered. 


o- 


amenc  ment 


object  on 

JNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  fur- 
ther, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
with  "espect  to  the  Graham  amend- 
ment relating  to  the  provisions  of  S. 
736,  t  lere  be  2  hours  equally  divided 
and  ci  mtrolled  in  the  usual  form;  that 


one  second-degree  amendment  to  the 
Graham  amendment  be  in  order,  to  be 
offered  by  Senator  Johnston  or  his  des- 
ignee; that  there  be  1  hour  on  the  sec- 
ond-degree amendment;  and  that,  at 
the  conclusion  or  yielding  back  of  time 
on  the  second-degree  amendment,  the 
Senate  proceed  to  vote  on  or  in  rela- 
tion to  the  amendment,  followed  by  a 
vote  on  or  in  relation  to  the  underlying 
Graham  amendment,  as  amended,  if 
amended,  with  all  of  the  above  occur- 
ring without  intervening  action  or  de- 
bate. 

Mr.  MACK.  Reserving  the  right  to  ob- 
ject, and  it  is  not  my  intention  to  ob- 
ject, but  to  inform  the  Senator  that  on 
this  side,  apparently  there  is  some  con- 
cern. If  we  could  have  some  time;  there 
is  apparently  one  Individual  who  has 
some  concern  about  this  amendment. 

If  the  Senator  would  agree  to  just 
withhold  this  unanimous  consent  until 
we  can  get  clearance? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
withhold  the  second  unanimous-con- 
sent request. 

Mr.  MACK.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

EXEMPTION  OF  PIPELINE  SALES  OF  NATURAL 
GAS  FROM  NATURAL  OAS  ACT  REGULATION 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  engage  the  floor  man- 
agers in  a  colloquy  concerning  section 
11111  of  S.  2166.  This  section  concerns 
the  deregulation  of  the  natural  gas 
cost  component  of  the  rates  that  inter- 
state pipelines  charge  for  natural  gas 
sales  service.  Section  Hill  specifies 
certain  conditions  that  must  be  satis- 
fled  in  order  for  the  Federal  Energy 
Regulatory  Commission  to  exempt  the 
natural  gas  cost  component  of  a  pipe- 
lines sales  rates  from  regulation  under 
the  Natural  Gas  Act. 

In  particular,  I  would  like  the  floor 
managers  to  clarify  for  me  that  the 
conditions  for  deregulation  are  con- 
tinuing conditions  that  a  pipeline  must 
always  meet.  I  also  would  like  them  to 
clarify  for  me  the  Commission's  au- 
thority to  take  action  should  a  pipeline 
whose  gas  cost  component  has  been  de- 
regulated no  longer  satisfy  the  statu- 
tory preconditions  for  deregulation. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  be  pleased  to  respond  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas'  question.  First,  the 
conditions  specified  in  section  11111  are 
continuing  conditions.  An  interstate 
pipeline  must  satisfy  the  specified  con- 
ditions in  order  for  the  Commission  to 
exempt  the  natural  gas  cost  component 
of  its  sales  rates  from  regulation  under 
the  Natural  Gas  Act  and  must  continue 
to  satisfy  such  conditions  in  order  for 
the  exemption  to  remain  valid.  In 
drafting  section  11111  the  committee 
purposely  used  the  word  exempt  rather 
than  the  word  deregulate.  This  word 
was  chosen  because  it  was  the  commit- 
tee's intention  that  such  an  exemption 
could  be  rescinded  if  the  Commission 
determined  that  a  pipeline  no  longer 
continued  to  meet  the  conditions  for 
exemption. 


Second,  the  Commission  clearly 
would  have  authority,  either  upon  a 
complaint  or  on  its  own  initiative,  to 
investigate  whether  a  pipeline  contin- 
ued to  satisfy  the  conditions  for  this 
exemption  from  jurisdiction.  The  con- 
ditions specified  in  section  11111  per- 
tain to  the  terms  under  which  a  pipe- 
line renders  natural  gas  transportation 
service.  Even  where  the  Commission 
has  exempted  a  pipeline's  natural  gas 
cost  component  from  regulation,  the 
Commission  would  retain  the  full  scope 
of  its  authority  under  the  Natural  Gas 
Act  to  regulate  such  transportation 
service.  Therefore,  there  should  be  no 
question  as  to  the  Commission's  ability 
to  ascertain  whether  a  pipeline  contin- 
ued to  meet  the  conditions  for  an  ex- 
emption granted  by  the  Commission 
under  the  authority  of  section  11111. 
And,  as  already  mentioned,  the  Com- 
mission would  have  authority  to  re- 
scind the  exemption  if  it  found  that  the 
pipeline  no  longer  met  the  conditions. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  I  con- 
cur in  the  response  of  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  floor  managers  for  their 
clarification  of  this  point. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Gore).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
shortly  be  sending  to  the  desk  an 
amendment  relative  to  the  coastal  en- 
vironment of  the  State  of  Florida.  This 
amendment  has  two  parts.  The  first 
part  deals  with  an  unhappy  history  in 
our  State  and  in  the  Nation's  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  leasing  process. 

During  the  period  of  the  early  1980's, 
there  was  a  surge  of  granting  offshore 
leases  in  the  vicinity  of  the  State  of 
Florida.  A  number  of  these  leases  were 
granted  in  areas  that  had  previously 
been  considered  inappropriate  for  such 
leasing,  particularly  in  the  area  south 
of  the  26th  latitude  which,  for  reference 
purposes,  is  a  lone  that  runs  through 
Everglades  National  Park,  would  con- 
tain south  of  that  line  the  park,  Flor- 
ida Bay,  Florida  Keys,  and  the  only  re- 
maining corral  reef  system  in  North 
America. 

All  of  those  areas  had  previously,  Mr. 
President,  been  considered  inappropri- 
ate for  oil  ad  gas  drilling  because  of  the 
inherent  jeopardy  that  would  be  faced 
by  those  very  fragile  environmental  re- 
sources. However,  leases  were  granted 
and  there  was  an  indication  of  an  in- 
tention to  pursue  a  drilling  permit  to 
utilize  those  leases. 

Fortunately,  in  1990,  President  Bush 
indicated  that  he  had  concluded  that 
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that  Department  of  the  Interior  action 
of  a  decade  earlier  had  been  improper 
and,  therefore,  by  Executive  order  en- 
tered a  prohibition  on  any  new  leases 
being  granted  in  the  area  south  of  the 
26th  latitude  through  the  year  2000,  and 
directed  the  Secretary  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  to  begin  a  process 
of  buying  back  the  existing  73  leases 
south  of  the  26th  latitude. 

The  first  part  of  this  amendment,  Mr. 
President,  is  a  codification  of  that 
Presidential  action  to  provide  by  stat- 
ute that  protection  would  be  available, 
and  to  spell  out  the  conditions  under 
which  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
would  proceed  with  the  development  of 
a  report  on  the  cancellation  of  leases 
and  the  authority  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  subject  to  the  availability 
of  appropriate  funds  for  that  purpose, 
to  cancel  and  buy  back  leases  and  to 
also  consider  other  forms  of  compensa- 
tion. 

The  second  part  of  the  amendment 
relates  to  the  rest  of  the  State  of  Flor- 
ida. Mr.  President,  by  amendment  ei- 
ther in  committee  or  on  the  floor,  we 
have  provided  a  moratorium  off  the 
coast  of  the  following  States  as  a  part 
of  this  energy  bill:  The  States  of  (Cali- 
fornia, New  Jersey,  Washington,  Or- 
egon, and  Massachusetts  have  received 
protection  through  January  of  the  year 
2000. 

The  judgment  of  the  Senate  to  do  so, 
I  think,  was  based  on  two  consider- 
ations. The  first  consideration  was  en- 
vironmental consideration  and  that  is, 
given  the  uneven  recent  history  of  our 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  drilling  and 
leasing  program,  that  it  would  be  im- 
provident to  allow  new  leases  to  be 
granted  off  the  shores  of  these  States. 

The  second  reason  is  the  energy  rea- 
son. Mr.  President,  I  will  be  discussing 
this  point  in  more  detail  later,  but  I 
believe  that  the  rationale  that  the 
United  States  has  a  limited  amount  of 
domestic  petroleum;  that  our  national 
policy  should  be  to  husband,  to  con- 
serve that  limited  amount  of  domestic 
petroleum  to  last  as  long  as  possible. 
Part  of  that  husbanding  and  conserva- 
tion of  our  domestic  resources  ought  to 
be  to  not  leap  forward  and  drain  Amer- 
ica first,  particularly  in  its  most  envi- 
ronmentally sensitive  areas. 

We  decided  that  issue  last  year  as  it 
related  to  drilling  in  the  Arctic  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Refuge.  That  issue  was 
not  even  brought  before  the  Senate 
during  this  consideration  of  the  energy 
bill  for  a  further  Senate  vote.  I  believe 
that  the  decision  that  has  been  made  in 
committee  and  by  the  full  Senate  rel- 
ative to  the  States  of  California,  New 
Jersey,  Washington,  Oregon,  and  Mas- 
sachusetts reflect  a  similar  position  of 
the  Senate,  that  it  is  improvident  to  be 
drilling  in  these  areas  at  a  time  when 
national  policy  should  be  to  conserve 
and  husband  our  domestic  resources  as 
long  as  possible.  These  are  the  areas 
that  should  be  looked  to  last,  not  first. 
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in  terms  of  a  national  energy  policy 
which  is  more  than  just  a  policy  for  the 
next  decade,  but  a  policy  for  the  next 
century. 

Mr.  President,  a  State  that  has  the 
special  combination  of  fragile  environ- 
ment, the  only  State  in  the  Nation 
with  a  subtropical  environment  pecu- 
liarly sensitive  to  the  potential  of  an 
oil  or  gas  accident,  and  a  State  whose 
economy  is  so  inextricably  tied  to  the 
purity  of  its  water,  feels  especially  in 
need  of  the  kind  of  protection  that  has 
already  been  afforded  to  California, 
New  Jersey,  Washington,  Oregon,  and 
Massachusetts,  and  which  this  amend- 
ment would  provide  to  the  State  of 
Florida. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  would  like  to  advise  the  senior 
Senator  from  Florida  that  under  the 
previous  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment, the  1  hour  of  time  on  the  Sen- 
ator's amendment  does  not  begin  run- 
ning until  the  amendment  has  been  of- 
fered. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1646 

(Purpose:  To  protect  the  coastal 
environment  of  the  State  of  Florida) 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  my  amendment  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  I 
have  just  used  be  charged  against  my 
time  under  the  previous  unanimous- 
consent  agreement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will  report  the 
amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Graham], 
for  himself  and  Mr.  Mack,  proposes  an 
amendment  numbered  1646. 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  In  the  bill,  Insert 
the  following  new  section: 

SEC.    .  FLORIDA  OUTER  CONTINEVrAL  SHELF. 

(a)      Prohibition      of      Leasing      and 

PRELEASING  ACTIVITY.— 

(1)  IN  GENERAL.— Prior  to  January  1,  2000, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  not  pre- 
pare for  or  conduct  any  preleasing  or  leasing 
activity  under  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
Lands  Act  (43  U.S.C.  1331  et  seq.)  off  the 
coast  of  the  State  of  Florida  with  respect  to 
those  portions  of  the  Elastern  Gulf  of  Mexico 
Planning  Area,  the  Straights  of  Florida 
Planning  Area,  and  the  South  Atlantic  Plan- 
ning Area  located  seaward  from  the  State  of 
Florida. 

(2)  Exclusion.— This  subsection  shall  not 
apply  to  any  area  of  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  located— 

(A)  west  of  a  line  that  begins  at  the  point 
where  the  boundary  between  the  State  of 
Florida  and  the  State  of  Alabama  intersects 
with  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  which  extends 
seaward  to  the  south; 

(B)  north  of  a  line  that  begins  at  the  point 
where  the  boundary  between  the  State  of 


Florida  and  the  State  of  Q«orgla  intersecta 
the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  which  extends  sea- 
waird  to  the  east, 
(b)  Existing  Leases.— 

(1)  Report.— With  respect  to  all  leases  is- 
sued under  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
Lands  Act  for  locations  off  the  coast  of  the 
State  of  Florida  east  of  the  longitude  of  86 
degrees  west,  and  south  of  the  latitude,  of  26 
degrees  north,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
shall  prepare  a  report  that  includes  an  anal- 
ysis of  the  alternatives  for  exchanging  such 
leases  for  any  other  land  owned  by  the  Unit- 
ed States  or  Interest  in  land  of  the  United 
States  (including  submerged  lands),  as  a 
means  of  providing  compensation  for  the 
cancellation  of  such  leases.  Not  later  than  1 
year  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
section,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
submit  a  copy  of  the  report  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources  of  the 
United  States  Senate  and  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  of  the  United 
States  House  of  Representatives. 

(2)  Buy  Back.— The  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior is  authorized  and  directed,  subject  to 
the  availability  of  funds  appropriated  for 
that  purpose  to  cancel  and  buy  back  leases 
issued  under  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
Lands  Act  for  any  location  off  the  coast  of 
the  State  of  Florida  east  of  the  longitude  of 
86  degrees  west,  and  south  of  the  latitude  of 
26  degrees  north. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Who 

seeks  time? 

Mr.  MACK  siddressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Florida. 

Mr.  MACK.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Senator  Graham  and  I  have  offered 
this  amendment  because  we  believe 
strongly  we  must  protect  Florida's  en- 
vironment, protect  it  for  its  own  sake, 
and  protect  it  because  it  is  our  way  of 
life.  It  is  our  economy. 

Our  amendment  would  do  several 
things.  It  would  codify  the  President's 
moratorium  for  new  leases  south  of  26 
degrees  and  authorize  the  buy-back  of 
the  73  lea&es,  subject  to  appropriations. 
It  creates  a  buffer  zone  around  the 
State  of  Florida  for  new  leases  until 
the  year  20(X).  It  authorizes  a  study  of 
alternative  methods  for  compensation 
for  the  leaseholders  south  of  26  degrees. 

As  Senator  Graham  indicated  a  few 
moments  ago,  the  President  last  year, 
through  Executive  order,  put  in  place  a 
moratorium  south  of  26  degrees  north 
latitude.  What  we  are  saying  is  there  is 
very  little  difference  between  south 
Florida  and  north  Florida,  or  east  Flor- 
ida for  that  matter;  that  we  think 
there  ought  to  be  a  protection  provided 
for  Florida's  environmentally  fragile 
coastline,  which  goes  all  around  the 
State. 

On  the  gulf  coast,  we  are  basically 
talking  about  an  area  which  goes  from 
the  gulf  coast  of  the  State  of  Florida 
out  to  a  line  that  would  be  directly 
running  south  from  the  Alabama-Flor- 
ida coastline.  We  think  this  is  impor- 
tant, as  I  mentioned  a  moment  ago,  for 
the  protection  of  the  environment  of 
our  State. 

My  family  and  I  moved  to  Florida  40 
years  ago,  and  I  remember  as  a  young- 
ster having  the  opportunity  to  travel 
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father  on  a  shrimp  boat  from 
Aligustine   down   along    the    east 
jf  Florida  through  the  St.  Lucie 
into  Lake  Okeechobee,  down  the 
River,  across  the  entire 
to  Fort  Myers,  and  later  having 
opportunity  to  take  my  son  out 
interior  of  the  State  of  Flor- 
into  Fish  Eating  Creek  where 
his  opportunity  to  come  eyeball 
eyeball   with   Florida's   alligators, 
opportunity  to  see  what  the  en- 
in  Florida  was  all  about, 
time  in  north  Florida  at  the 
River  that  leads  into  Silver 
have  traveled  down  through 
Eierglades  and  White  Water  Bay. 
p|int   is   I   have  experienced   the 
environment  of  our  State, 
are  many  things  we  have  done 
the  years — when  I  say  we,  I  am 
about  the  State  of  Florida,  I 
talking  about  the  Congress,  I  am 
about  the  U.S.  Senate — to  pro- 
restore   the  environment   of 
examples  like  improving  the 
water  through  the  Kissimmee 
nto  Lake  Okeechobee, 
he  protection  that  we  desire  to 
for  the  Everglades  and  Florida 
beginning  at  the  headwaters  of 
K:  ssimmee  River,  working  its  way 
;o  Lake  Okeechobee,  and  as  the 
flow  into  Lake  Okeechobee  and 
ito  the  Everglades  and  eventu- 
to  Florida  Bay,  it  is  important 
see  that  those  waters  are  pro- 
Expanding     the     Everglades, 
;o  improve  water  quality  and  the 
in  the  system,  expanding  Big 
National  Preserve,  once  again 
the  water  flow  through  the 
and  into  the  Everglades,  and  fi- 
xeating  the  largest  marine  sane- 
just  south  of  the  Everglades  in 
to  protect  the  only  living  coral 
the  continental  United  States, 
point  for  raising  that  is,  what 
loes  it  make  to  have  those  kinds 
coipmitments  to  spend  the  dollars 
necessary  to  bring  all  of  that 
only  to  continue  to  keep  Florida 
its  coastline  at  risk  because  of 
potential   disaster   that  could   be 
as  a  result  of  drilling  off  of 
's  coasts? 

economic  health  of  the  people  of 

depends  almost  entirely  on 

coleistline  and  the  waters  surround- 

State.  The  pristine  beaches  of 

are  the  primary  attraction  to 

to4irists  who  supply  our  State  with 

sii  gle  greatest  source  of  revenue. 

w  Iters  support  a  multimillion-dol- 

se  ifood  industry  as  well  as  recre- 

ind  boating.  The  Everglades  are 

with   mangroves   which   provide 

,  nutrient-rich  water  for  many 

Their    above-ground    maze    of 

would  make  cleanup  of  an   oil 

i  Imost  impossible.  And  I  do  not 

it  is  difficult  for  people  to  imag- 

difference  between  dealing  with 

oil^pill  in  Alaska  and  an  oilspill  off 

of  Florida  with  that  sensitive 

mangiove  environment. 
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We  have  allocated  a  substantial 
amount  of  money  toward  rebuilding 
the  environment  of  our  State.  Millions 
of  dollars  will  be  spent  to  improve  the 
water  flow  from  the  Kissimmee  River 
into  Lake  Okeechobee  which  then  flows 
down  through  the  Everglades  and  into 
the  largest  marine  sanctuary  in  the 
country.  It  makes  no  sense  to  risk  all 
the  progress  by  allowing  drilling  for 
what  could  be  a  negligible  pool  of  oil. 

As  I  indicated,  I  have  traveled  all 
around  our  State  from  Key  West  up  to 
Pensacola,  and  I  have  been  fortunate  to 
have  taken  my  family  with  me  so  they 
could  experience  our  beautiful  environ- 
ment. Some  of  the  most  beautiful 
beaches  in  the  world  are  located  in  the 
State  of  Florida.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  a  University  of  Maryland 
study  concluded  that  several  of  the  top 
10  beaches  in  the  United  States  are  in 
the  panhandle  of  Florida.  I  realize  it  is 
difficult  and  may  be  dangerous  for  me 
to  try  to  determine  which  of  the  beach- 
es in  the  State  of  Florida  are  the  most 
beautiful,  but  I  must  say  to  you,  if  you 
have  not  had  the  opportunity  to  travel 
to  north  Florida  and  see  the  beaches  of 
the  panhandle,  Pensacola,  Panama 
City,  Fort  Walton  Beach,  all  along  that 
area,  they  are  some  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful beaches  in  the  world. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  we 
have  offered  is  one  that  must  be 
passed.  Again,  we  are  spending  literally 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  to  re- 
store Florida's  environment.  I  ask  my 
colleagues  in  the  Senate  to  support 
this  amendment,  to  help  us  protect  a 
very  important  environment  in  the 
State  of  Florida. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  as 
with  so  many  areas  of  energy,  this 
amendment  involves  a  collision  be- 
tween science  and  logic  on  the  one 
hand  and  politics  and  emotion  on  the 
other  hand.  You  can  guess  which  side  I 
claim  for  our  side.  I  believe  it  is  a  ques- 
tion of  logic  and  science  being  on  our 
side.  The  reason  I  say  that,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  very  plain.  We  have  a  little 
chart  here  which  shows  the  amount  of 
oil  spilled  into  the  oceans— this  is  ac- 
cording to  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences — from  offshore  oil  production 
as  opposed  to  transportation  and  other 
uses.  Transportation  is  the  principal 
part  of  this. 

Mr.  President,  the  chart  shows  that  2 
percent  of  the  oil  spilled  in  the  oceans 
is  from  offshore  oil  production  and  98 
percent  is  from  other  causes,'  prin- 
cipally from  tanker  spills. 

Mr.  President,  you  would  look  at  this 
chart  and  say  there  is  overwhelming 
logic  to  that  chart,  overwhelming.  Who 
can  argue  with  that?  There  is  no  trick 
to  it.  It  is  a  fact.  What  this  amendment 
poses  is  the  question  of  whether  or  not 
we  should  produce  oil  and  particularly 
gas  off  an  area  that  is  rich  in  that  or 


whether  we  ought  to  import  more  and 
have  a  98-percent  chance. 

Mr.  President.  I  will,  after  this,  in- 
vite my  colleagues  to  refute  this  logic 
because  it  is  rather  overwhelming. 

We  recognize  that  politics  and  emo- 
tion are  part  of  this  and,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  I  will  plead  guilty  to  voting  for 
and  sometimes  sponsoring  such  amend- 
ments myself.  If  that  does  not  come  as 
too  much  of  a  shock  to  my  colleagues, 
I  am  willing  to  admit  that  politics  oc- 
casionally creeps  into  the  equation. 
And  it  does  with  all  of  us. 

What  I  would  like  to  do,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  get,  in  effect,  a  compromise 
that  recognizes  the  politics  and  the 
emotion,  that  gives  our  friends  from 
Florida  most  of  a  loaf,  the  principal 
part  of  a  loaf,  but  still  recognizes  a  lit- 
tle of  this.  At  the  appropriate  time— 
and  as  I  understand  it,  it  is  not  now  in 
order  to  put  in  a  substitute  or  perfect- 
ing amendment.  I  think  we  are  perfect- 
ing. It  amounts  to  the  same  thing. 

What  our  amendment  will  do,  Mr. 
President,  is  three  things.  This  is  a  De- 
partment of  Interior  historic  leasing 
and  infrastructure  map.  This  100-mile 
limit  is  not  particularly  relevant  here. 
It  just  gives  you  a  scale. 

The  yellow  part,  Mr.  President,  is  ex- 
pired or  not  active  leases.  So  what  you 
will  see  is  that  the  areas  where  there  is 
activity  are  below  the  26th  parallel 
down  here.  This  is  the  area  that  the 
Senators  were  talking  about  so  elo- 
quently as  being  the  Everglades  area, 
and  the  sensitive  areas  down  here. 

This  red  line  is  the  26th  parallel.  The 
areas  of  activity  are  below  that,  and  in 
the  panhandle  area  of  Florida.  Those 
are  the  two  principal  areas.  Along  here 
is  not  particularly  active  at  this  time. 

What  we  will  propose  in  this,  I  will 
call  it  a  substitute  amendment,  is  that 
we  put  the  area  below  the  26th  parallel 
off  limits.  What  is  the  basis  of  that? 
The  basis  of  that  is  the  President  has 
said  it  is  a  sensitive  area,  and  there  are 
some  coral  reefs  and  other  grassy  areas 
down  in  this  area. 

While  some  argue  very  strongly  that 
a  case  has  not  been  made  that  offshore 
drilling  hurts  that  kind  of  area,  we  are 
willing  to  accept  that  case  for  the  real- 
ly sensitive  areas  below  the  26th  par- 
allel. 

Mr.  President,  this  really  is  a  sen- 
sitive area  in  Florida.  This  is  what  the 
environmentalists  really  argue  about.  I 
do  not  mean  to  suggest  that  this  is  all 
they  want.  I  mean  there  is  never 
enough.  It  is  like  John  L.  Lewis,  the 
labor  leader,  when  asked  what  he  want- 
ed. He  said  "more." 

So  they  always  want  more.  But  I  can 
tell  you  that  this  is  the  principal  area 
of  concern,  and  we  are  willing  to  give 
them  yes  as  an  answer  to  their  request 
for  below  the  26th  parallel. 

We  are  also,  in  the  amendment  that 
we  will  propose,  willing  to  give  a  lease 
buy-back  provision  which  will  state 
that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is 
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authorized  and  directed  to  buy  back 
these  existing  leases  up  through  De- 
cember 31,  1993,  with  moneys  appro- 
priated therefor. 

We  have  some  language  that  says 
that  some  costs  shall  be  presumptive 
evidence  of  the  amount  of  the  buy  back 
unless  the  government  can  prove  the 
lessee  is  entitled  to  less  or  unless  the 
lessee  can  prove  it  is  entitled  to  more. 

What  we  mean  there  is  that  if  there 
has  been  some  drilling  close  to  the 
lease  and  there  was  a  dry  hole,  that 
would  lessen  the  value  of  the  lease.  Or 
obviously,  if  they  have  drilled  some- 
thing or  had  something  particularly 
encouraging,  such  as  seismic  informa- 
tion, the  lessee  would  be  able  to  come 
in,  really,  under  the  fifth  amendment 
and  prove  the  value  of  its  lease. 

In  any  event,  we  provide  lease  buy 
back  and  a  leasing  moratorium  below 
the  26th  parallel. 

We  also  provide  for  a  study,  Mr. 
President,  on  alternative  means  of  buy 
backs  such  as  trades  in  leases  or  alter- 
native means  of  buy  back  other  than 
appropriations.  It  is  the  same  study 
that  the  Senators  from  Florida  had  in 
their  proposal. 

Mr.  President,  when  you  are  talking 
drilling  in  Florida,  you  really  are  talk- 
ing about  the  panhandle.  When  you  are 
talking  about  the  panhandle,  you  are 
talking  natural  gas.  This  is  presently  a 
discovered  and  ready-to-produce  area.  I 
say  "ready  to  produce."  It  is  a  discov- 
ered area  with  reserves  of  a  trillion 
cubic  feet  of  natural  gas.  A  trillion 
cubic  feet  of  natural  gas  is  worth  at  $1 
an  mcf  $1  billion. 

There  is  also  an  expectation  in  the 
same  area  on  the  same  formation  of  an 
additional  trillion  cubic  feet.  These  are 
not  proven  reserves.  The  second  tril- 
lion cubic  feet  would  be  in  the  category 
of  what  we  call  "probable  reserves." 

So  you  have  a  trillioa  proven,  a  tril- 
lion probable,  and  some  other  activity 
in  the  area  of  the  Florida  panhandle. 

Mr.  President,  why  do  I  emphasize 
natural  gas? 

First  of  all,  obviously,  because  it  has 
been  discovered,  because  it  is  worth  at 
least  $1  billion  at  SI  an  mcf,  and  we  ex- 
pect over  time  that  price  will  be  up. 
But  at  SI  an  mcf,  it  is  worth  a  $1  billion 
plus  an  additional  SI  billion  to  the 
found  plus  such  additional  amounts  as 
may  or  may  not  be  found  through  addi- 
tional leasing. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  also  notable  to 
understand  that  with  natural  gas  it 
cannot  spill.  There  has  never  been  a 
beach  in  the  history  of  mankind  that 
has  been  sullied  by  natural  gas.  There 
has  never  been  a  bird  whose  feathers 
have  been  oiled  by  natural  gas.  There 
has  never  been  a  fish  that  has  been 
hurt  by  natural  gas. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  natural  gas,  not  only  in  the 
production  of  it,  but  in  the  consuming 
of  it,  in  the  burning  of  it,  is  our  clean- 
est fossil  fuel.  It  is  one  reason  that  we 
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have  so  many  provisions  in  this  bill  to 
encourage  natural  gas. 

Our  provisions  on  alternative  fuels  in 
which  we  will  require  some  4  million 
alternatively  fueled  vehicles  to  be  on 
the  road  by  the  year  2000,  I  believe,  will 
greatly  encourage  the  use  of  com- 
pressed natural  gas  and  in  the  process 
will:  First,  give  the  consumers  a  break; 
and  second,  will  improve  the  environ- 
ment immeasurably  and  dramatically 
because  of  the  lower  degree  of  pollut- 
ants contained  in  natural  gas. 

So,  Mr.  President,  natural  gas  cannot 
spill.  Also  very  interestingly  and  very 
importantly,  that  trillion  cubic  feet 
that  I  am  talking  about  is  not  serviced 
out  of  Florida  but  rather  serviced  out 
of  Mobile.  That  is  to  say  that  the 
workers  go  out  in  crew  boats  which  are 
headquartered  in  Mobile.  All  of  the  ac- 
tivity is  from  Mobile  because  it  is  very 
close  to  Mobile  Bay  and  the  gas  will  be 
landed  at  Mobile  Bay  by  pipeline.  The 
pipeline  is  not  yet  constructed,  but 
when  constructed  it  will  be  landed  at 
Mobile  Bay. 

So,  Mr.  President,  you  sort  of  scratch 
your  head  and  say,  "Well,  you  know,  it 
really  does  seem  that  logic  and  science 
is  on  your  side,"  and  it  is,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. It  is.  Ninety-eight  percent  of  the 
spills  come  from  transportation,  2  per- 
cent from  offshore  drilling — and  we  are 
talking  natural  gas  which  cannot  spill. 
We  are  talking  in  the  terms  of  the  2 
trillion  cubic  feet  that  will  be  serviced 
and  landed  not  from  Florida. 

Mr.  President,  I  fully  understand 
that  my  colleagues  are  compelled  by 
perhaps  citizens  of  Florida  who  do  not 
understand  the  logic  of  what  I  am  say- 
ing, who  may  have  an  emotional  at- 
tachment to  tankers  as  opposed  to  nat- 
ural gas  and  pipelines.  Who  knows?  But 
the  logic  is  there,  Mr.  President.  So  at 
the  appropriate  time,  I  will  offer  that 
amendment. 

While  I  am  at  it,  I  would  like  to  give 
my  colleagues  a  pop  quiz.  The  pop  quiz 
is  on  the  economy:  that  is  the  general 
subject.  And  the  specific  subject  is: 
where  have  we  lost  the  most  jobs?  The 
possible  answers  are:  Textile  mill  prod- 
ucts and  the  answer  is  no,  we  have  not 
lost  the  most  jobs  in  textile  mill  prod- 
ucts, because  since  1981,  we  have  only 
lost  156,000  jobs  in  this  country  from 
textile  products. 

Well,  if  you  wanted  to  answer  chemi- 
cals and  allied  products,  you  would 
also  be  wrong,  because  we  have  only 
lost  20,000  jobs  there  since  1981. 

Well,  how  about  motor  vehicles  and 
equipment?  We  have  only  lost  there, 
since  1985,  108,000  jobs.  So,  obviously, 
that  cannot  be  right. 

Electronics  and  electrical  equipment; 
if  you  guessed  that,  you  would  also  be 
wrong,  even  though  we  have  seen  the 
Japanese  take  over  televisions  and 
VCR's  and  computer  chips,  and  all  of 
those  things.  But  the  loss  of  jobs  is 
only  277,000  jobs. 

Well,  how  about  steel?  Everybody 
knows   that  steel   and   blast  furnaces 


and  that  sort  of  thing,  once  America's 
great  premier  industry,  is  now  a  mere 
whisper  of  its  former  self.  But  you 
would  be  wrong.  Mr.  President,  if  you 
guessed  that,  because  we  have  only  lost 
246,000  jobs. 

If  you  are  getting  close  to  the  answer 
now,  and  guess  what  I  am  about  to  say. 
you  are  right.  The  fact  of  the  matter 
is.  the  industrial  sector  that  has  suf- 
fered the  greatest  job  loss  of  all  is  oil 
and  gas  extraction,  which  since  1982 
has  lost  317.000  jobs. 

Mr.  President,  job  loss  is  also  an  im- 
portant factor  to  consider  at  a  time 
when  this  economy  is  in  a  tailspin.  and 
Pat  Buchanan  is  in  New  Hampshire 
with  a  TV  ad  that  says  "The  people  in 
Washington  aot  like  they  do  not  care." 
Pat  Buchanan  says.  "I  care." 

Well,  Mr.  President,  we  care.  And 
this  is  the  area  of  greatest  job  loss  of 
any  industrial  sector  in  the  United 
States.  So  what  we  are  saying  is,  yes, 
consider  the  environment,  but  let  us  do 
it  from  the  standpoint  of  logic.  And 
logic  says  that  pollution  comes  from 
tankers,  not  from  offshore  oil  drilling. 
Logic  says  that  pollution  comes  from 
oil,  not  from  natural  gas.  The  pollution 
concerns  of  Florida  come  from  activity 
undertaken  from  the  Florida  coast,  not 
that  taken  from  another  State — Mo- 
bile, AL. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  it  is  hard  to 
vote  against  anything  that  has  any 
kind  of  environmental  label  on  it,  even 
if  it  costs  jobs,  even  if  it  is  not  in  the 
national  interest;  it  is  still  hard  to 
vote  against  such  an  amendment.  When 
it  comes  to  natural  gas — clean  burning, 
nonpolluting,  both  in  its  burning  and 
in  its  production — I  say  it  is  time  that 
we  are  governed  by  science  and  logic. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  GRAHAM.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  is  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  has  12  minutes  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Mr.  President,  let  us 
talk  about  logic  and  emotion.  The 
President  did  not  act  out  of  emotion 
when  he  ruled  in  1990  that  a  previous 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  had  acted 
against  the  national  interest  in  leasing 
73  sites  south  of  the  26th  latitude,  in 
some  of  the  most  environmentally  and 
economically  related  to  the  environ- 
ment and  sensitive  areas  in  America, 
for  oil  and  gas  exploration.  The  Presi- 
dent did  so  out  of  what  he  thought  was 
the  national  interest,  and  what  he  im- 
plicitly said  was  a  failure  to  take  into 
full  consideration  the  national  interest 
when  those  leases  were  originally 
granted. 

Mr.    JOHNSTON.    Will    the    Senator 
yield? 
Mr.  GRAHAM.  Yes. 
Mr.     JOHNSTON.     The    Senator    is 
aware  that  we  are  agreeing  with  him 
on  that? 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  The  Senator  is  agree- 
ing in  part.  When  we  start  to  debate 
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Smator's  amendment,  we  will  see 
whetli  er  he  has  carried  the  logrlc  of  his 
prote<  tion  of  this  area  as  fully  as  is 
consi£  tent  with  the  President's  assess- 
ment 3f  the  special  importance. 

Secdnd,  the  Senate  Energy  Commit- 
tee vc  ted  in  committee  to  provide  for  a 
moratorium  off  the  coast  of  New  Jer- 
sey ai  d  California.  The  full  Senate,  by 
amen*  ment,  has  extended  that  morato- 
rium ;o  the  States  of  Washington,  Or- 
egon, ind  Massachusetts. 

Is  SI  imeone  going  to  defend  the  logic 
of  saj  ing  that  those  States  deserve  a 
moratorium  against  any  re-leasing  or 
leasln  j  activities  to  the  year  2000,  but 
to  th<  State  of  Florida,  with  the  long- 
est CO  istline  in  the  continental  United 
Statei ;  with  the  only  subtropical  area 
withii  the  United  States;  with  a  rich 
treasi  ry  of  environmental  resources; 
in  economy  which  is  inexorably 
the  protection  of  those  environ- 
treasures,  and  that  the  State  of 
does  not  deserve  a  moratorium 
nefi  lease  activity  through  the  year 
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defend    the 


issue 


will    need    to 
that  distinction. 
President,    the    issue    has   been 
about  natural  gas;  that  natural 
a  benign  resource  and  is  not  en- 
threatening.  I  point  out 
I  here  is  no  limitation  in  this  se- 
leases  that  have  been  granted 
t^ey  can  only  be  used  for  natural 
are  available  to  be  explored 
extracted  for  whatever  is  found.  I 
certain  that  if  petroleum  is  found, 
be  pursued  as  aggressively  as 
gas. 

if  the  issue  is  natural  gas — 
petroleum,  in  which  the  United 
has  a  finite  amount  of  resources 
,  and  which  I  think  a  very  le- 
objective  of  U.S.  national  en- 
Jolicy  is  to  husband  and  conserve 
remaining  petroleum   resources — 
is  that  the  United  States  has 
abfindance  of  natural  gas.  There  is 
that  the  United  States  needs 
exploring  and  extracting  in  these 
environmentally  sensitive  areas 
or(|er  to  meet  any  legitimate  na- 
need— energy,  economic,  or  oth- 
to  its  supply  of  natu- 
What  is  threatened  is  the  econ- 
Florida. 
State  is  one  which  depends  upon 
of  the  economy  such  as  tourism, 
both     commercial     and     rec- 
on    second    homes,    persons 
for  retirement.  Those  are  fun- 
to  our  economy.  All  of  those 
jeopardy  by  improvident  activl- 
^ch   as   those    that   have    taken 
vithin  the  last  decade. 

we  are  essentially  saying,  as 

(California,     Massachusetts,     New 

Oregon,  and  Washington,  is  let 

a  hiatus,  a  hiatus  from  now 

;he  year  2000  to  see  if  we  cannot 
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our  Nation,  incompatibility,  which  was 
certified  by  the  President's  imposing 
by  Executive  order  prohibitions  on  ac- 
tions that  had  been  taken  just  a  decade 
earlier  by  the  then  Secretary  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  the  logic 
is  that  if  this  Senate  has  decided  it  is 
appropriate  for  other  States  to  have 
the  benefit  of  a  hiatus  to  the  year  2000 
for  new  oil  and  gas  exploration  and 
leasing,  it  is  clearly  appropriate  for  the 
State  of  Florida  to  have  that  same  pro- 
tection. 

I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

The  junior  Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  MACK.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

I  wonder  if  I  might  be  permitted  to 
use  the  map  of  the  State  of  Florida. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Yes. 

Mr.  MACK.  How  much  time  do  I  have 
remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  7  minutes  and  40  seconds  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  MACK.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  first  like  to 
address  my  comments  to  the  point  that 
was  made  about  science  and  logic  being 
on  one  side  and  politics  and  emotion 
being  on  the  other. 

In  taking  a  look  at  the  comments 
made  with  respect  to  job  loss,  I  suggest 
that  job  loss  in  this  particular  industry 
came  more  as  a  result  of  the  decline  in 
the  value  of  oil  prices  as  opposed  to 
some  moratorium  off  the  coast  of  Flor- 
ida. The  Senator  is  absolutely  right, 
there  is  emotion  in  it.  There  is  a  great 
deal  of  emotion  in  it.  You  go  down  to 
the  Florida  Keys  and  youngsters  no 
taller  than  that,  the  only  thing  they 
are  concerned  with  is  their  future, 
their  environment.  You  talk  about  loss 
of  jobs,  their  concern  is  loss  of  jobs  in 
the  fishing  industry,  the  loss  of  jobs  in 
recreation.  So,  yes,  the  Senator  is 
right.  There  are  some  scientific  aspects 
to  this  and  economic  aspects,  and  when 
we  look  at  it  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  State  of  Florida,  the  environment 
is  our  economy. 

The  Senator  refers  to  southern  Flor- 
ida as  being  the  areas  of  sensitivity, 
and  again  I  agree  with  him.  But  we 
also  think  that  the  areas  up  around  the 
panhandle  are  sensitive,  sensitive  both 
from  emotional  and  from  the  economic 
perspective.  There  is  what  is  referred 
to  as  the  loop  current,  which  comes  up 
from  the  Yucatan  Peninsula,  works  its 
way  up  into  the  gulf  and  back  down 
across  this  very  sensitive  area.  As  far 
as  I  know,  there  is  a  possibility  that  oil 
could  be  struck,  and  if  ever  there  was 
to  be  a  spill,  it  could  come  down  into 
this  very,  very  sensitive  area  in  south 
Florida. 

So,  again,  I  say  that  I  agree  with  the 
Senator  in  the  sense  that  science  and 
logic  is  part  of  it,  but  also  there  is  the 
emotion. 


Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  MACK.  I  am  delighted  to  yield. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  With  respect  to  the 
Florida  Panhandle,  the  Senator  is 
aware  that  there  is  no  oil  now  being 
produced,  and  is  he  further  aware  that 
the  statement  on  behalf  of  the  Amer- 
ican Petroleum  Institute  before  the 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources  Com- 
mittee states  that  north  of  the  morato- 
rium area,  this  being  the  moratorium 
area,  the  industry  has  234  active  leases, 
of  which  165  are  within  the  100-mile 
buffer  zone  proposed  in  S.  734.  In  fact. 
Chevron  and  its  partners  have  already 
made  a  significant  gas  discovery  which 
extends  over  several  leases  within  the 
100-mile  buffer  zone.  This  discovery  is 
dry  natural  gas,  and  Chevron  does  not 
even  expect  to  find  traces  of  liquid  hy- 
drocarbon with  future  drilling. 

The  Senator  is  aware  that  it  is  the 
position  of  API  that  there  is  not  only 
dry  natural  gas  found  but  that  is  what 
they  expect  from  the  standpoint  of  ge- 
ology. 

Mr.  MACK.  I  appreciate  those  com- 
ments and  would  say  to  the  Senator 
that  we  have  heard  many  cases  in  the 
past  where  statements  were  made  that 
there  would  not  be  oil  found  or  some- 
thing would  not  occur,  but,  in  fact,  it 
does  take  place.  Again,  our  concern  is 
protecting  our  coast.  We  do  have  con- 
cerns about  what  may  occur  in  that 
area,  and  it  seems  to  me  both  logical 
and  important  for  our  State,  for  us,  to 
pursue  this  particular  issue. 

The  Senator  mentioned  earlier,  also, 
about  the  thrust  of  the  argument  being 
that  there  is  more  damage  as  a  result 
of  transportation  as  opposed  to  drill- 
ing. I  think  that,  at  least  from  my  per- 
spective, a  number  of  us  have  tried  to 
approach  that  issue  by  supporting  the 
concept  of  double  hull  tankers.  It  is 
not  as  If  we  are  ignoring  that  issue. 

Again,  we  see  potential  danger  in 
many  different  areas  with  respect  to 
our  environment,  and  wherever  we  see 
that  potential  danger,  we  are  going  to 
pursue  it. 

So.  again,  I  agree  with  the  issue 
about  loss  of  jobs.  We  say  in  our  State 
the  potential  loss  of  jobs  in  areas  of 
recreation,  fishing,  and  so  forth  are 
very  important  to  us. 

I  yield  the  floor  and  reserve  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
such  time  as  he  may  desire. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  ultimate  ironies  in  these  kinds  of 
debate  is  that  a  vote  can  make  you 
green  and  at  the  same  time  make  Flor- 
ida brown.  The  amendment  raises  seri- 
ous issues  which  the  Senate  should 
consider.  Potential  threats  from  oil 
and  gas  leasing  on  the  Outer  Continen- 
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tal  Shelf  on  the  coastal  environment  of 
Florida  or  any  other  State  are  cer- 
tainly legitimate  subjects  of  inquiry.  I 
have  no  quarrel  with  that.  That  in- 
quiry cannot  start  with  the  premise 
that  any  development  is  inherently  de- 
structive, which  this  amendment  does. 
That  is  a  fallacy  of  this  as  well  as  the 
other  threatened  moratoria. 

Now,  another  fallacy  that  has  al- 
ready been  mentioned  is  the  equation 
of  oil  and  gas.  Whatever  the  potential 
concern  may  be  with  respect  to  oil  pro- 
duction, the  situation  is  far  different, 
and  the  Senators  from  Florida  simply 
do  not  recognize  or  will  not  admit  to 
that  difference.  Production  from  the 
Destin  Dome  off  the  panhandle  would 
be  gas  which,  as  Senator  Johnston 
said,  would  likely  go  to  Mississippi. 

Another  element  which  the  sponsors 
avoid  mentioning  is  that  Florida  cur- 
rently imports  most  of  its  energy  in 
tankers  at  three  major  ports:  Port  Ev- 
erglades, Jacksonville,  and  Tampa.  Pe- 
troleum and  petroleum  products  ac- 
count for  slightly  more  than  one-third 
of  all  the  freight  handled  at  those  three 
ports  and  almost  80  percent  of  the  traf- 
fic at  Port  Everglades.  The  Senators 
would  not,  I  suggest,  vote  for  an 
amendment  that  would  stop  that  tank- 
er and  barge  traffic  off  the  coast.  Dou- 
ble hulls  or  no  double  hulls,  I  suggest 
they  would  not  accept  such  an  amend- 
ment. 

According  to  the  information  re- 
ceived by  the  committee,  in  1987  that 
amounted  to  2.174  tanker  trips  and  4,433 
barge  trips.  There  is  nothing  in  this 
legislation,  nothing  proposed  by  either 
of  the  Senators  that  would  protect 
Florida's  environment  by  prohibiting 
this  traffic.  The  effect,  however,  of  this 
continuing  rush  to  terminate  all  on- 
shore and  offshore  energy  production  is 
that  the  Nation  grows  ever  more  de- 
pendent on  imports  of  foreign  energy 
and  that  importation  will  come  in  in- 
creased, not  decreased,  tanker  and 
barge  traffic,  and  at  some  point  we  are 
delighted  to  consider  that  environ- 
mental tradeoff. 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WALLOP.  I  will  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion on  the  Senator's  time. 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Yes.  To  maintain  sep- 
aration between  natural  gas  and  petro- 
leum, the  argument  that  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  is  making  is  that  we 
are  only  talking  about  natural  gas, 
that  there  is  not  a  consideration  that 
these  leaseholds  had  been  developed  for 
petroleum. 

What  is  the  current  U.S.  domestic  re- 
serves and  resources  of  natural  gas? 

Mr.  WALLOP.  I  say  I  cannot  give  the 
Senator  the  answer  to  that  figure  right 
here.  I  suppose  one  could  obtain  it.  I  do 
not  see  what  point  that  has  on  the  ar- 
gument. The  argument  that  I  have 
been  making  is  that  neither  Senator 
from  Florida  is  at  all  interested  in 
eliminating   barge    or   tanker    traffic. 


which  is  a  far  greater  threat  to  their 
environment  than  is  the  production  of 
oil  offshore. 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  We  dealt  with  that 
issue  last  session. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  I  say  to  my  friend  we 
did  no  such  thing. 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Under  legislation  that 
was  designed  to  enhance  the  safety  of 
vessels  transporting  oil  into  our  ports, 
which  we  strongly  support. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  I  agree  with  my  friend, 
but  it  did  not  eliminate  the  risk,  and  it 
did  not  eliminate  the  1,500  times  the 
risk — nor  will  it— that  there  is  in  off- 
shore production.  What  the  Senator  is 
doing  is  raising  a  false  flag  with  the  en- 
vironment. 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  It  seems  to  me  it  is 
inconsistent  to  argue  that  there  will  be 
no  oil  produced  in  these  leaseholds  and 
yet  that  the  legislation  is  deficient  be- 
cause it  does  not  deal  with  it. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
say  to  the  Senator 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  The  question  I  would 
like  to  ask  as  it  relates 

Mr.  WALLOP.  I  reserve  my  right  to 
the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
is  controlled  by  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  I  would  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Florida,  I  am  simply  not 
arguing  that  there  will  be  no  oil  pro- 
duction up  there.  The  likelihood  is 
minimal.  But  whether  or  not  it  is  pro- 
duced, the  fact  is  that  the  Senators 
from  Florida  make  no  case  for  elimi- 
nating the  barge  and  tanker  traffic 
which  is  1,500  times  more  dangerous 
than  the  production  of  oil  and  gas. 

So  I  say  that  it  is  posturing  to  say 
that  in  this  instance  you  are  looking 
out  for  the  environment  of  Florida.  If 
you  are,  you  have  to  take  the  environ- 
mental tradeoff  of  transportation. 

Now  my  concern  is  sincere.  And  the 
Florida  Senators  will  know  that  in  1988 
the  barge  off  Tampa  lost  more  than 
126,000  gallons  of  diesel  fuel  into  the 
ocean.  Mr.  President,  that  single  spill 
was  nine  times  larger  than  all  the  oil 
spilled  from  all  the  Outer  Continent 
Shelf  production  facilities  throughout 
that  year  from  the  entire  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf.  Let  me  say  that  again: 
Nine  times  larger  in  one  barge  spill.  If 
potential  natural  gas  production  off 
the  panhandle  is  such  a  threat,  then 
Congress  should  respond  immediately 
by  prohibiting  the  far  greater  threat 
from  tankers  and  barges. 

A  final  concern  is  the  cost  of  enact- 
ment of  this  measure.  Mr.  President, 
Florida  quite  understandably  believes 
that  the  Federal  Government  should 
assume  the  full  cost  of  lease  cancella- 
tion. Florida's  position  is  understand- 
able but  not  persuasive.  Not  only  will 
the  Federal  Government  lose  future 
revenues  based  on  royalties  of  the  pro- 
duction, but  will  also  incur  significant 
costs  to  the  compensation  of  lessees. 
Those   costs,   Mr.    President,   are   not 


free.  The  argument  here  Is  made  as 
though  this  thing  can  take  place  and  at 
no  expense  to  anything  else.  They 
come  at  the  expense  of  funding  for  al- 
ternative energy. 

They  come  at  the  expense  of  wetland 
protection.  They  will  come  at  the  ex- 
pense of  funding  for  the  Everglades  and 
Big  Cypress,  as  well  as  Biscayne  Na- 
tional Park  and  Gulf  Islands  National 
Seashore,  as  well  as  matching  funds 
available  for  local  efforts  under  the 
land  and  water  conservation  fund.  Is 
the  potential  threat  from  production  of 
gas  at  Destin  Dome  and  other  leases 
worth  that  tradeoff? 

Just  so  that  we  understand  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  figures  we  are  talking 
about,  the  GAO  and  Mineral  Manage- 
ment Service  figures  for  the  73  leases 
south  of  26  degrees  north  latitude  and 
east  of  84  degrees  west  longitude  range 
from  $270  to  $497  million  assuming  can- 
cellation in  1995.  If  we  include  all  the 
leases  off  Florida,  including  those  off 
the  panhandle,  we  are  talking  about  an 
order  of  magnitude  larger. 

The  Appropriations  Committee  bet- 
ter be  listening  because  this  Senator 
has  no  intention  of  eliminating  all 
funding  for  the  land  and  water  con- 
servation fund,  the  historic  preserva- 
tion fund,  the  land  acquisition  for  the 
National  Park  System,  the  Wildlife 
Refuge,  and  other  areas  as  well  as  a 
cutting  back  on  the  Park  Service,  Bu- 
reau of  Indian  Affairs,  and  other  agen- 
cies just  so  we  can  buy  back  those 
leases. 

While  the  issues  presented  in  the  leg- 
islation are  interesting  and  they  are 
worthy  of  consideration,  I  hope  the 
sponsors  are  prepared  to  tell  us  why 
that  potential  production  is  more  of  an 
environmental  threat  to  Florida  than 
the  11.3  million  tons  of  the  petroleum 
and  petroleum  products  which  annu- 
ally enter  at  Port  Everglades  and  what 
Federal  programs  under  the  Interior 
account  should  be  zeroed  out  so  the 
Federal  taxpayers  can  assume  the  cost 
of  lease  cancellation. 

Let  me  just  say  something  else.  The 
junior  Senator  from  Florida  was  quite 
correct,  Mr.  President,  when  he  said 
that  the  price  has  something  to  do 
with  the  decline  in  American  produc- 
tion and  jobs.  But  it  does  not  have  to 
do  with  this  line.  Mr.  President,  which 
shows  domestic  exploration  for  oil  and 
gas  declining,  and  is  now  less  than  the 
foreign  exploration,  of  American  com- 
panies. 

We  are  driving  America's  companies 
offshore.  Japan  did  not  make  us  do 
that,  Mr.  President.  Congress  made  us 
do  that.  We  are  driving  American  com- 
panies and  American  jobs  offshore. 
This  money  is  going  to  be  spent.  Make 
no  mistake  about  it.  And  when  you  buy 
the  leases  back  from  Texaco,  they  are 
going  to  spend  the  money  in  Indonesia, 
not  America.  That  is  the  real   issue 

here. 

There  is  the  issue  of  the  threat  of 
Florida's  environment,   but  it  is  not 
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JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
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like  to  use  some  of  my  re- 
time to  respond  to  a  couple  of 
that  have  just  been  made, 
there  is  absolutely  no  relation- 
bktween  the  issues  raised  in  this 
amend  nent  and  tanker  traffic  into  the 
)f  Florida.  No  case  can  be  made 
V  hatever  we  do  on  this  amend- 
1  rill  have  one  scintilla  of  impact 
number  of  barrels  of  oil  that 
brought  into  the  State  of  Flor- 
ujy  other  State  by  tanker  traf- 


an   interesting  issue.    It  is  an 
1  hat  we  have  dealt  with  in  the 
if,  as  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
sjiggests,  we  have  not  adequately 
it.  we  have  not  provided  suf- 
safety  in  terms  of  tanker  traf- 
he  sets  an  important  agenda 
should  continue  to  pursue, 
ver  we  do  on  this  amendment 
absolutely  no  Impact  on  the 
of  barrels  of  oil  that  will  be 
into  the  State  of  Florida  or 
place  in  the  United  States  or 
by  tanker. 
iJOHNSTON.    Will    the    Senator 
that  point? 
dRAHAM.  Yes. 

OHNSTON.  I  do  not  understand 

1  tecause  to  the  extent  that  we 

natural  gas  in  from  the  OCS,  it 

an  energy  source  which  will  dis- 

ude  oil.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  one 

jentral  themes  of  this  bill  is  to 

gasoline  with  compressed  nat- 

,  to  displace  other  fuels  with 

gas  in  the  generation  of  elec- 

In  that  sense,  I  think  it  would 

displace    the    importation    of 

1. 

dRAHAM.  I  will  ask  the  Senator 

1  .ouisiana    the    question    I    was 


going  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming relative  to  natural  gas.  What  is 
our  current  annual  consumption  of 
natural  gas  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  believe  it  is  about 
20  trillion  cubic  feet  per  year,  as  I  re- 
call. I  cannot  give  you  an  exact  figure. 
But  that  is  correct  within  one  trillion 
cubic  feet. 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  According  to  the  in- 
formation we  have  been  provided  by 
the  Congressional  Research  Service, 
there  is  currently  in  the  United  States 
a  total  reserve  of  natural  gas  of  169.346 
trillion  cubic  feet,  and  there  is  an  esti- 
mated undiscovered  natural  gas  re- 
source within  the  domestic  United 
States  of  399.2  trillion  cubic  feet,  or  ap- 
proximately 569  trillion  cubic  feet  of 
natural  gas  available  in  the  United 
States.  Are  those  numbers  consistent 
with  what  the  committee  has? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  from  the  Minerals  Management 
Service  a  reserve  estimate.  It  says  the 
reserve  estimates,  defined  as  known 
quantities  of  oil  and  gas  found  and  in 
place,  it  says  offshore  is  41.7  trillion 
cubic  feet,  and  onshore  is  134.5  trillion 
cubic  feet,  or  a  total  of  176.2  trillion 
cubic  feet.  Now  those  are  reserve  esti- 
mates. I  do  not  think  that  is  proven  re- 
serves; I  think  that  is  estimated  re- 
serves. 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  The  information  we 
have  would  indicate  that  we  have  well 
over  100  years  of  domestic  supply  of 
natural  gas  at  current  levels  of  con- 
sumption. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  This  would  not  indi- 
cate that.  This  would  indicate  that  re- 
serve estimates  would  be,  if  it  is  20  tril- 
lion cubic  feet,  that  is  about  7'/^  years 
of  supply  according  to  the  Minerals 
Management  Service. 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Is  my  colleague  just 
talking  about  offshore  resources  or  all 
resources? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Offshore  was  41.7 
tcf,  or  the  equivalent  of  about  2  years; 
the  onshore  was  14.5  tcf,  or  6-plus 
years. 

I  think  what  the  Senator  has  heard, 
from  my  friends  at  AGA — the  American 
Gas  Association— for  whom  I  have 
great  respect,  they  are  talking  not 
about  proven  reserves  but  about  what 
they  hope  to  discover. 

T  think  the  potential  natural  gas  base 
is  very  great.  I  think  you  will  find  that 
a  large  part  of  that  is  contained,  the 
potential  natural  gas  base,  off  the  Flor- 
ida panhandle.  So  it  is  that  which  they 
hope  to  discover,  and  I  think  they  can 
if  they  are  allowed  to  drill,  and  if  we  do 
not  put  it  all  off  limits. 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  My  position  relative 
to  the  energy  policy  implications  in 
this  would  be  that  with  this  substan- 
tial domestic  reserve  of  natural  gas, 
there  is  no  compulsion  for  us  at  this 
time  to  be  offering  new  leases.  We  are 
talking  about  new  leases  during  the  pe- 
riod from  now  to  the  year  2000  in  one  of 
the  most  sensitive  areas  of  the  coun- 


try, having  already  made  the  policy 
judgment  that  it  was  inappropriate  to 
offer  new  leases  in  those  areas  in  Cali- 
fornia, New  Jersey,  Washington,  Or- 
egon, and  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  will  tell  my  friend 
this  is  not  a  sensitive  area  in  terms  of 
geology,  in  terms  of  drilling.  It  may  be 
politically  sensitive. 

So  far  as  we  know,  out  off  the  Flor- 
ida panhandle  is  a  smooth  bottom  that 
does  not  have  difficulties.  There  are  no 
reefs,  grass  areas,  those  kinds  of  things 
such  as  you  have  down  below  the  26th 
parallel.  That  is  why  we  treat  dif- 
ferently and  we  would  put  off  limits  in 
the  amendment  I  proposed  that  below 
the  26th  parallel,  from  that  above  it, 
particularly  in  the  panhandle. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  senior  Senator  from  Florida  has 
expired.  The  Senator  from  Louisiana 
has  3  minutes  and  46  seconds  remain- 
ing. 

The  junior  Senator  from  Florida  has 
4  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  MACK.  Mr.  President,  it  would 
be  my  intention  to  yield  back  some  of 
my  time  to  my  colleague.  Senator  Gra- 
ham, if  he  so  planned  to  use  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Florida. 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate the  courtesy  of  Senator  Mack. 
I  would  just  conclude  by  saying  that 
we  have,  I  think,  a  basic  issue  of  eq- 
uity. Having  already  granted  a  morato- 
rium to  the  year  2000,  for  reasons  that 
were  persuasive  first  to  the  committee 
and  now  the  full  Senate,  to  other 
coastal  States,  then  there  would  have 
to  be  in  my  judgment  a  standard  of  fair 
treatment  applied  to  the  State  that 
has  one  of  the  most  sensitive  environ- 
ments to  Outer  Continental  Shelf  drill- 
ing. 

Second,  we  are  talking  about  a  re- 
source of  which  the  United  States  has 
an  abundance.  Drilling  this  is  not  an 
urgent  national  energy  necessity.  I 
would  argue  national  energy  policy 
ought  to  be  one  that  looks  deep  into 
the  21st  century,  and  that  such  a  policy 
would  be  consistent  with  husbanding 
our  resources,  particularly  in  the  areas 
that  have  the  greatest  environmental 
economic,  safety  sensitivity. 

Finally,  I  believe  that  we  are  dealing 
here  with  an  issue  that  is  a  mixture  of 
what  is  good  environmental  policy, 
what  is  good  energy  policy,  and  what  is 
the  policy  that  will  best  serve  the  long- 
term  interests  of  this  Nation.  The  an- 
swer to  those  questions  in  my  judg- 
ment is  to  place,  as  we  have  already 
done  for  other  significant  coastal 
States,  the  coast  of  Florida  off  limits 
from  now  until  the  year  2000  for  new  oil 
and  gas  leases  or  prelease  activities 
and  use  this  period  of  time  to  do  the 
kind  of  studies  that  were  not  done  in 
the  early  1980's  and  that  have  largely 
created  the  very  problem  that  we  now 
are  having  to  deal  with. 

We  would  not  be  talking  about  these 
potential  serious  expenses  to  the  na- 


tional Government,  expenses  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  has 
found  to  be  appropriate  and  called  for, 
because  a  previous  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior had  leased  areas  where  they 
should  not  have  done  so. 

That  is  the  kind  of  behavior  we  are 
trying  to  put  at  least  a  temporary  halt 
to  while  we  can  arrive  at  a  more  intel- 
ligent environmentally  and  economi- 
cally sensitive  policy,  in  terms  of  the 
use  of  our  Outer  Continental  Shelf. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bryan).  The  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
shortly  yield  the  remainder  of  my  time 
to  the  Senator  from  Arkansas,  and  I 
will  tell  him,  if  he  runs  out  of  time  on 
this  amendment  I  am  going  to  put  in  a 
second-degree  amendment  on  which  I 
will  have  additional  time,  so  he  can 
speak  on  that. 

The  second-degree  amendment  which 
I  will  put  in  will  put  off  limits  every- 
thing below  the  26th  parallel,  which  is 
all  that  sensitive  area  that  we  all  know 
so  well  that  we  are  concerned  about.  It 
will  authorize  a  direct  buy-back  for 
those  leases.  So  with  that  I  yield  the 
remainder  of  my  time  to  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
always  with  reluctance  I  oppose  my 
good  friend,  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Graham].  In  this  case  there  is  an 
equitable  argument  that  can  be  made.  I 
have  a  constituent  in  my  State  who, 
along  with  Conoco  and  Chevron,  has  in- 
vested $63  million  and  found  1  trillion 
cubic  feet,  40  miles  south  of  Pensacola, 
23,000  feet  down.  This  find— which  is 
dry  gas,  no  condensate  is  as  environ- 
mentally safe  as  anything  on  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf.  These  companies, 
and  others,  believe  that  significant  ad- 
ditional amounts  of  dry  gas  is  likely 
located  in  other  tracts  off  the  Florida 
peninsula. 

To  now  say  to  those  people  we  are 
going  to  take  such  additional  finds 
away  from  you  even  though  you  went 
out  and  did  what  we  have  been  telling 
you  to  do,  explore  and  find,  is  prepos- 
terous. 

The  Senator  from  Florida,  I  do  not 
know  where  on  Earth  the  figure  of  100- 
year  gas  supply  came  from,  when  I 
came  to  the  Senate  and  joined  the  En- 
ergy Committee,  along  with  my  col- 
league from  Louisiana,  the  reserves  at 
that  time  were  considered  to  be  216 
trillion  cubic  feet,  and  we  were  con- 
suming about  17  trillion  cubic  feet  a 
year.  Today  we  are  consuming  more 
and  we  have  less  than  200  trillion  cubic 
feet  of  gas  in  reserve. 

We  now  have  the  Clean  Air  Act  to 
comply  with.  The  demand  for  natural 
gas  is  certainly  going  to  escalate  as  we 
implement  that  bill.  In  addition,  we 
are  importing  over  40  percent  of  our  oil 
today.  The  pressure  to  eliminate  that 
trade  def'cit.  or  lower  it.  is  going  to  be- 


come irresistable.  And  the  only  way  we 
can  do  that  is  to  start  using  more  natu- 
ral gas. 

This  amendment  would  be  terribly 
unfair,  not  just  to  their  people  but  to 
the  American  public.  The  gas  is  likely 
there.  It  is  dry.  It  is  producible.  And  to 
come  along  and  say  that  you  cannot  do 
anything  with  that  reservoir  now  is 
just  so  blatantly  unfair,  environ- 
mentally you  cannot  have  a  better 
find. 

I  have  always  voted  for  these  bounds 
on  Outer  Continental  Shelf  drilling  and 
so  on,  but  I  simply  cannot  this  time.  I 
cannot  in  the  name  of  fairness,  I  can- 
not in  the  name  of  environment,  I  can- 
not in  the  name  of  a  serious  energy 
policy  in  this  country,  support  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  a  question? 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  will  be  happy  to. 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Does  the  Senator  un- 
derstand the  amendment  only  deals 
north  of  the  26th  latitude  with  new 
leases  between  now  and  the  year  2000? 
It  would  not  affect  leases  which  are  al- 
ready in  place. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  informs  the  Senator  the  time 
under  the  previous  agreement  allo- 
cated to  Senator  Johnston  has  expired. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  has 
all  time  expired  on  this  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  jun- 
ior Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  MACK] 
has  1  minute  allocated  to  him. 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Mr.  President.  Sen- 
ator Mack  yielded  the  remainder  of  his 
time  to  me.  Can  I  yield  that  time  to 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  for  pur- 
poses of  a  question? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  will 
be  the  order. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  My  information  is 
there  is  such  a  tremendous  amount  of 
natural  gas  there  I  would  be  reluctant 
to  say  we  cannot  explore  for  that  gas 
right  now. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Yes;  I  am  yielding 
the  time  he  gave  me. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  There  is  a  difference 
in  protecting  the  reservoir  and  protect- 
ing the  lease. 

Under  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ators from  Florida,  then,  that  trillion 
cubic  feet  which  has  been  found — there 
is  no  prohibition  on  producing  that. 
That  is  true. 

But  the  same  reservoir,  the  same 
province,  the  same  natural  gas  supply 
which  is  indicated  by  this  could  not  be 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Is  the  Senator  talk- 
ing about  other  leases  on  the  same  res- 
ervoir? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  That  is  exactly 
right,  and  the  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior does,  in  fact,  want  to  have  more 
leases  for  natural  gas. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  informs  the  Senate  that  the  time 


allocated  under  the  previous  order  has 
expired  with  respect  to  both  sides  of 
the  debate. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1647  TO  AMENDMENT  NO.  1646 

(Pvirpose:  To  provide  for  a  leasing  morato- 
rium off  southern  Florida  and  for  other 
purposes) 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  a  second-degree  amendment  to  the 
desk  and  ask  for  its  immediate  consid- 
eration. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
clerk  will  report. 
The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The   Senator   from   Louisiana   [Mr.   JOHN- 
STON] proposes  an  amendment  numbered  1647 
to  amendment  No.  1646. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
In  the  pending  amendment,  strike  all  after 
"Sec.     ."  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"Florida  moratorium.— The  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  shall  not  prepare  for  or  conduct 
any  preleaslng  or  leasing  activity  under  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act  (43  U.S.C. 
1331  et  seq.)  until  after  January  1.  2000,  with 
respect  to  that  area  offshore  Florida  south  of 
26  degrees  north  latitude  and  east  of  86  de- 
grees west  longitude  placed  under  restriction 
in  the  President's  moratorium  statement  of 
June  26,  1990. 

"SEC.  .  Buyback  of  Certain  leases.- 
Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act  (43  U.S.C.  1331 
et  seq.).  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  au- 
thorized and  directed,  subject  to  the  avail- 
ability of  funds  appropriated  for  that  pur- 
pose, to  cancel  and  buyback  leases  issued 
under  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act 
offshore  Florida  south  of  26  degrees  north 
latitude  and  east  of  86  degrees  west  lon- 
gitude, consistent  with  the  provisions  of  this 
subsection.  Any  lease  canceled  pursuant  to 
this  provision  shall  require  full  compensa- 
tion. Such  compensation  shall  include  all  ex- 
penses incurred  on  the  lease,  with  interest, 
including  expenditures  made  prior  to  lease 
issuance  unless  the  lessee  proves  that  It  is 
entitled  to  greater  damages,  including  but 
not  limited  to.  lost  profits,  or  the  Secretary 
proves  that  the  lessee  is  entitled  to  lesser 
damages.  Any  other  leases  canceled  pursuant 
to  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act 
shall  require  compensation  in  accordance 
with  that  Act.  The  authorization  contained 
in  this  subsection  shall  expire  on  December 
31.  1993. 

"Sec.  .  Report.— With  respect  to  all 
leases  issued  under  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  Lands  Act  offshore  Florida  east  of  86 
degrees  west  longitude  and  south  of  26  de- 
grees north  latitude,  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior shall  prepare  a  report  analyzing  the 
alternatives  for  exchanging  such  leases  for 
any  other  land  or  interest  in  land,  including 
submerged  lands,  owned  by  the  United 
States  as  a  means  of  providing  compensation 
for  the  cancellation  of  such  leases.  Such  re- 
port shall  be  submitted  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources  of  the  United 
States  Senate  and  the  United  States  House 
of  Representatives  within  one  year  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  provision." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  is  recognized 
under  the  terms  of  the  previous  order. 
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permit  this  very  rich  offshore 
the  panhandle  of  Florida,  which 
gas,  to  go  forward. 
President,  as  I  stated  at  the  out- 
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natural  gas  off  the  Florida  panhandle, 
as  we  have  heard  described,  is  dry  gas. 
That  means  it  does  not  have  natural 
gas  liquids.  However,  even  when  there 
are  natural  gas  liquids,  these  are  very 
light  fractions  of  the  petroleum  barrel. 
They  are  basically  like  gasoline. 

In  effect,  you  can  take  natural  gas 
liquids  and  put  them  right  in  your  gas 
tank.  They  do  not  pollute  beaches  be- 
cause they  are  so  light,  there  are  no 
tar  balls  connected  with  them.  If  there 
was  a  discovery  that  contained  natural 
gas  liquids  off  Florida,  which  there  is 
not,  first  of  all,  the  natural  gas  liquids 
would  be  a  very  light  fraction. 

Second,  It  would  be  subject  to  the  98 
to  2  proportion,  that  is,  2  percent 
comes  from  oil  spills  and  98  percent 
comes  from  other  areas.  But  even  if 
you  were  in  that  2  percent  probability, 
natural  gas  liquids  simply  evaporate 
and  do  not  become  a  problem  with 
beaches. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  say  to  my  col- 
leagues, it  is  time  to  be  logical  and  it 
is  time  for  my  friends  from  Florida — I 
wish  they  could  declare  a  victory  be- 
cause we  are  giving  them,  believe  me,  a 
very  big  victory  for  those  who  wish  to 
restrict  drilling  in  Florida.  We  are  say- 
ing no  production  south  of  that  26th 
parallel,  and  we  are  going  to  buy  that 
back,  we  are  going  to  direct  that  that 
be  done. 

What  we  do  is  proceed  with  natural 
gas  up  in  the  Florida  panhandle,  again 
considering  that  is  not  even  landed  in 
Florida.  It  is  going  to  be  pipelined  in 
Mississippi.  It  is  not  even  serviced  from 
Mobile.  It  is  serviced,  that  is  the  crew 
boats  go  out,  the  drilling  rigs,  what- 
ever, go  out  from  Mobile  Bay  and  not 
from  Florida. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  think  the  case 
for  this  amendment  is  overwhelming, 
and  I  wish  that  my  colleagues  from 
Florida  would  accept  yes  for  an  answer, 
declare  a  victory,  and  let  us  proceed  to 
final  passage. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  just 
one  additional  point. 

We  talked  about  the  98  and  2,  2  per- 
cent of  oilspills  come  from  offshore 
production. 

I  might  point  out  In  the  State  of 
Florida,  it  appears  they  have  a  serious 
spill  there  every  2  or  3  years.  For  ex- 
ample, there  was  a  vessel  named  Exxon 
503  which  was  a  barge  that  in  1988 
spilled  off  Tampa  with  126.000  gallons. 
We  have  had  spills  from  the  Garbis 
tanker  off  the  Straits  of  Florida  in 
1975;  a  barge  named  New  York  spilled  in 
1977.  Apparently,  the  same  barge 
spilled  in  1980;  another  big  spill  in  1984. 
Mr.  WALLOP.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
just  for  an  observation  on  that? 

I  point  out  that  Tampa  barge  spilled 
nine  times  more  than  was  spilled  in  the 
entire  Outer  Continental  Shelf  produc- 
tion in  that  year.  That  one  transpor- 
tation accident  was  nine  times  more 


than  what  was  spilled  of  the  entire  pro- 
duction   off    the    continental    United 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Will  the  Senator 
agree  with  me  that  there  was  not  one 
teaspoon    of   natural    gas    spilled    on 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Absolutely. 
Mr.    JOHNSTON.    Mr.    President,    I 
yield  to  my  colleague  from  Wyoming 
such  time  as  he  may  wish. 
Mr.  WALLOP.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
Mr.  President,  I  am  reluctant  to  sup- 
port this  amendment  although  I  do  be- 
cause it  is  so  much  better  than  the  un- 
derlying amendment. 

I  say  to  my  friends  from  Florida  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  is  at  least  con- 
sistent. I  opposed  the  moratorium  in 
committee,  and  I  opposed  the  other  one 
for  the  simple  reason  that  they  are 
done  solely  on  the  basis  of  emotional 
politics,  which  I  understand  and  every 
one  of  us  in  here  understands.  But  we 
have  had  no  hearings,  we  have  had  no 
demonstration  of  threat,  we  have  had 
no  information  presented  that  would 
weigh  in  the  balance,  one  threat  versus 
another,  that  which  comes  from  trans- 
portation or  that  which  comes  from 
production. 

So  the  most  important  thing  to  rec- 
ognize here,  Mr.  President,  is  that 
what  Senator  Johnston,  the  chairman, 
is  seeking  to  do  is  to  maintain  some 
equilibrium  for  the  taxpayer  of  the 
United  States  and  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States  who  are  entitled  to  the 
resources  of  which  they  are  the  owner 
and  beneficiary.  What  is  bad  about 
these  moratoria  is  they  pit  States 
against  one  another  without  benefit  of 
hearing  and  without  demonstrated 
risk. 

Now,  the  production  off  the  shores  of 
Louisiana.  I  would  say  to  my  friend, 
the  chairman,  has  been  going  on  some 
time  now,  and  my  guess  is  that  Louisi- 
ana would  not  have  traded  that  for  a 
perfectly  benign  environment  off  their 
shores. 
Is  that  a  fair  judgment? 
Mr.  JOHNSTON.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  therein 
Louisiana  has  been  the  beneficiary,  but 
so.  too.  have  been  Americans — Ameri- 
cans in  Wyoming,  Americans  in  Idaho, 
Americans  in  Maine,  Americans  in 
Florida.  And  each  time  we  go  to  this,  I 
would  say  to  my  friend,  the  senior  Sen- 
ator, you  are  robbing  money,  literally 
money,  from  the  natural  resources  ac- 
counts of  America  that  goes  to  pay  for 
things  in  Florida,  as  well  as  other 
places,  for  no  demonstrable  risk  dimi- 
nution— no  demonstrable  risk  diminu- 
tion—and I  think  that  is  the  most  im- 
portant statement  that  you  can  make. 
We  all  understand  the  politics  of  it, 
but  in  this  instance  my  guess  is  that 
Floridians  have  no  diminished  chances 
of  spoilage  on  their  reefs  and  beaches  if 
this  amendment  or  the  underlying 
amendment  were  to  pass,  because  the 
risk  of  damage  to  the  reefs  and  beaches 


comes  from  transportation.  And  the 
more  we  deny  ourselves  production  of 
the  clean  fuel,  natural  gas,  the  more 
likely  it  will  be  replaced  by  imported 
oil  and  petroleum  products,  all  of 
which  are  extremely  dangerous  and 
threatening  to  those  ree£s  and  beaches 
and  marine  life. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  this  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
prevails,  and  I  hope  the  Senators  from 
Florida  take  him  up  on  his  offer  to  de- 
clare victory  and  let  us  move  to  final 
passage. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  stated  before,  it  is 
with  considerable  reluctance  that  I 
support  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
chairman  of  the  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources  Committee.  I  do  so  because 
it  recognizes  the  current  reality  for 
continuing  offshore  production  and  be- 
cause it  is  honest  in  its  approach  to 
lease  cancellation.  That  does  not  make 
it  good  policy,  but  it  is  infinitely  pref- 
erable to  the  alternatives  being  cast 
about  by  those  who  want  to  keep  con- 
suming, at  taxpayer  expense,  but  who 
flinch  from  sharing  in  the  burdens  of 
production. 

In  committee.  I  voted  against  the 
two  moratoria  contained  in  the  legisla- 
tion. I  think  both  were  bad  policy  and 
had  the  single  redeeming  social  value 
of  having  actually  been  considered  by 
the  committee  of  jurisdiction.  I  am 
equally  opposed  to  moratoria  for  Flor- 
ida, Washington,  Massachusetts,  or 
elsewhere.  I  find  it  inconceivable  that 
those  States  which  are  so  dependent  on 
petroleum  and  which  already  have  so 
much  tanker  and  barge  traffic  along 
their  coasts  would  think  that  increas- 
ing that  traffic  rather  than  developing 
offshore  resources — especially  gas  re- 
sources— is  an  environmental  plus.  The 
logic  completely  escapes  me. 

I  wonder  whether  the  next  time  a 
tanker  goes  aground  in  Puget  Sound, 
or  at  Port  Everglades,  or  off  the  coast 
of  Maine  or  Cape  Code,  the  Senators 
from  those  States  will  go  home  and  say 
that  everyone  should  be  happy  because 
they  stopped  production  of  natural  gas 
70  or  100  miles  offshore?  Perhaps,  but  I 
think  not. 

There  is  a  difference  between  the  dis- 
cretion exercised  by  the  President  in 
wanting  to  conduct  further  environ- 
mental studies  and  the  motives  of 
those  who  forced  this  amendment.  The 
difference  lies  in  the  chasm  between  re- 
sponsible review  leading  to  decisions 
which  may  or  may  not  involve  future 
leasing  and  a  wholesale  flight  from  re- 
sponsibility toward  ever  greater  energy 
dependence  and  the  environmental 
threat  which  increased  tanker  traffic 
will  bring  to  our  shores. 

I  do  want  to  congratulate  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  in  his  approach  to 
lease  cancellation  and  buyback.  I  do 
not  agree  that  we  should  do  that,  but 
he  is  honest  that  if  we  go  down  that 
road  it  will  require  appropriations.  The 
original  legislation  offered  by  the  Sen- 


ator from  Florida  played  fast  and  loose 
with  both  the  budget  and  the  Constitu- 
tion. The  idea  that  we  could  simply 
freeze  the  use  of  private  property  and 
then  somehow  borrow  from  future  pos- 
sible lease  sales  to  compensate  for  an 
eventual  buyback  simply  is  not  work- 
able. 

The  Supreme  Court  was  fairly  clear 
in  the  First  English  case  that  a  taking 
is  a  taking,  even  when  it  is  only  for  a 
brief  period.  I  understand  compromise, 
but  compromising  on  the  Constitution 
causes  me  some  considerable  heart- 
bxirn. 

Mr.  President.  I  support  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  Senator  Johnston  and 
I  urge  its  adoption.  The  alternatives 
simply  have  no  bearing  on  any  rational 
national  policy  and  most  certainly 
have  no  business  being  even  discussed 
in  the  context  of  legislation  which  is 
designed  to  decrease  not  increase  our 
dependence  on  imported  energy. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
seeks  recognition? 

Mr.  GRAHAM  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  [Mr.  Graham]. 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Mr.  President.  I  cer- 
tainly wish  we  could  declare  victory, 
but  it  would  be  a  hollow  and  insincere 
victory. 

The  reality  is  that  just  as  this  Sen- 
ate has  already  decided  for  the  States 
of  California.  New  Jersey.  Oregon. 
Washington,  and  Massachusetts  that 
protection  of  their  coasts  against  new 
lease  activities  to  the  year  2000  is  in 
the  national  interest,  no  one  suggested 
we  split  New  Jersey  someplace  north 
and  south  of  Atlantic  City,  or  split 
California  between  Santa  Barbara  and 
Ventura,  or  other  internal  divisions; 
rather,  they  were  dealt  with  as  States 
because  not  only  of  the  sensitivity  of 
their  areas,  sound  energy  and  economic 
policy,  but  also  in  consideration  of  the 
State  totality  of  interest  involved. 

Mr.  President,  the  issue  has  been 
raised  as  to  the  protection  of  the  area 
south  of  the  26th  latitude,  the  area 
that  is  covered  today  by  a  Presidential 
prohibition  against  both  new  leases 
and  the  extraction  from  existing 
leases,  and  further  a  Presidential  direc- 
tive to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
commence  the  process  of  buying  back 
those  leases. 

Under  the  current  law.  it  would  be 
assumed  that  that  buyback  would  take 
place  under  the  provisions  of  current 
section  1334  of  the  Submerged  Land 
Act,  which  outlines  what  will  be  the 
standards  for  compensation  in  the 
event  the  lease  is  canceled. 

At  this  point.  Mr.  President.  I  want 
to  insert  my  own  concern  about  the  as- 
sumption that  compensation  is  going 
to  be  required.  As  we  will  be  discussing 
later  this  afternoon,  it  could  be  inter- 
preted that  the  current  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf  Lands  Act  gives  to  the 
holder  of  a  leasehold  interest  on  Outer 


Continental  Shelf  Federal  lands  a  prop- 
erty right;  and  if  that  property  right  is 
not  allowed  to  mature  into  a  drilling 
permit,  therefore  the  holder  of  the 
lease  is  entitled  to  compensation. 

I  personally  disagree  with  that  inter- 
pretation. The  way  in  which  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  drilling  law  is  struc- 
tured, many  of  the  most  important  re- 
views of  the  safety  and  environmental 
appropriateness  of  a  lease  occur  after 
the  lease  has  been  granted.  For  in- 
stance, the  States  have  what  is  called  a 
coastal  zone  management  plan,  a  plan 
that  is  a  Federal-State  partnership  for 
appropriate  management  of  our  coastal 
resources.  One  of  the  requirements  of 
the  granting  of  a  drilling  permit  is  con- 
sistency with  the  coastal  zone  manage- 
ment plan,  a  judgment  which  today  re- 
sides ultimately  in  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  to  decide  whether  there  has 
been  a  consistent  application  of  the 
drilling  permit  to  the  coastal  zone 
management  plan. 

All  that  occurs  after  the  lease  has 
been  granted.  The  position  that  some 
would  take  is  that  even  if  it  were  found 
to  be  inconsistent  with  the  coastal 
zone  management  plan  or  with  some 
other  environmental  or  safety  require- 
ment, the  owner  of  the  lease  would  be 
in  all  cases  entitled  to  compensation. 

I  think  that  is  a  stupid  conclusion. 
And  if  you  want  to  talk  about  a  result 
that  is  a  direct  attack  on  the  Federal 
Treasury,  it  is  to  give  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  the  right  to  issue  leases 
without  constraint,  with  the  expecta- 
tion that  some  of  those  leases  are  not 
going  to  be  usable  because  they  will 
fail  to  meet  tests  such  as  coastal  zone 
management  consistency  or  other  envi- 
ronmental and  safety  considerations. 
And  then  to  say  to  the  taxpayers  of  the 
United  States:  You  have  to  pay  the 
company  which  bought  that  lease  com- 
pensation. I  think  that  is  an  absurd 
conclusion. 

Later  this  afternoon,  we  will  be  dis- 
cussing a  generic  reform  of  the  coastal 
zone  management  system  in  order  to 
avoid  that  conclusion. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Mr.  President,  that 
was  all  in  the  nature  of  an  aside  to 
what  we  are  about  to  discuss,  but  It  re- 
lates to  the  issue  that  I  am  going  to 
discuss,  which  is  the  difference  in  the 
compensation  standards  in  the  amend- 
ment that  had  been  offered  and  the 
compensation  standards  which  are  ap- 
plicable in  the  underlying  OCS  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  will  withhold  my 
question.  My  question  was  also  on  an 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Mr.  President,  the 
current  Outer  Continental  Shelf  law 
says  that  if  a  lease  is  canceled  and  if 
compensation  is  required,  "such  can- 
cellation shall  entitle  the  lessee  to  re- 
ceive such  compensation  as  he  shows 
the  Secretary  as  being  equal  to  the  les- 
sor"—to  the  lessor— "of  the  fair  value 
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of  th€  canceled  rights  as  of  the  date  of 
cance  lation,  taking  account  of  both 
antlci  pated  revenues  from  the  lease 
anticipated  costs,  including  costs 
coqipliance  with  all  applicable  regu- 
and  operating  orders,  liability 
cleanup  cost  or  damages,  or  both,  in 
of  an  oil  spill,  and  all  other 
reasonably   anticipated    on    the 
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is  one  measure   of  compensa- 
rhe  other  measure  is,  "The  ex- 
f  any,  over  the  lessee's  revenue 
the  lease  plus  interest  thereon 
he  date  of  receipt  to  the  date  of 
of    all    consideration 
the  lease  and  all  direct  expend- 
made  by  the  lessee  after  the  date 
of  such  lease,  and  in  con- 
with  the  exploration  or  devel- 
"   Whichever   is   the   lesser   of 
two  standards  is  what  the  lease- 
is  entitled  to  upon  cancellation, 
the  amendment  that  has  been 
ted   does   not  follow   that   lan- 
in    terms   of  compensation   for 
area  of  America,  south  of  the 
l|ititude,  an  area  that  is  of  such 
sensitivity     that     the 
of  the  United  States  in  1990 
off  boundary  for  both  new  leases 
ing  on  existing  leases,  and  di- 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
the  process  of  buying  back 
leases.   Here   is  what  the  corn- 
will  be: 
lease  canceled  pursuant  to  this 
on  shall  require  full  compensa- 
!  luch  compensation  shall  include 
incurred  on  the  lease,  not 
current  law  refers  to  direct  ex- 
made  by  the  lessee.  It  will 
all   expenses  incurred   by   the 
th  interest,  including  expendi- 
nade  prior  to  lease  issuance,  un- 
lessee  proves  that  it  is  entitled 
damages,  including  but  not 
to  lost  profits,  or  the  Secretary 
the  lessee  is  entitled  to  lesser 


^it 


damag  ». 

So  V  e  are  going  to  have  a  different 
standard  of  compensation  for  these 
leases  south  of  the  26th  latitude  than  is 
provld  id  for  any  other  place  in  the  Na- 
would  suggest  a  standard  that  is 
;o  result  in  higher  compensation 
holders  of  those  leases  in  the 
hey  are  canceled  than  to  which 
\4ould  be  entitled  under  existing 


.  OHNSTON.  I  wonder  if  the  Sen- 

Mfould   like    me    to   explain    why 

a  difference  at  this  point,  on 


ne. 


JRAHAM.  I  would  like  to  make 
se  ;ond  point  and  then  maybe  we 
;nter  into  a  discussion  of  how 
ai  lendment,  relative  to  the  areas 
)f  the  26th  latitude,  would  treat 
Aiperican  taxpayer  and  treat  the 
of  protecting  this  unique  area 
elation. 
Befoi  e  we  proceed  to  compensation, 
the  pe  fecting  amendment  carries  for- 
ward a]  provision  which  was  in  the  base 


amendment  relative  to  directing  that  a 
report  be  conducted.  And  the  report 
relative  to  those  leases  south  of  the 
26th  latitude  shall  analyze  the  alter- 
natives for  exchanging  such  leases  for 
any  and  all  land  or  interest  in  land,  in- 
cluding submerged  lands  owned  by  the 
United  States,  as  a  means  of  providing 
compensation  for  the  cancellation  of 
such  leases. 

Such  reports  shall  be  submitted  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources  of  the  Senate  and  the  com- 
mittee in  the  House  of  Representatives 
within  1  year  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  provision. 

So  let  us  assume  that  this  bill  should 
become  law  by,  say,  the  1st  of  June.  So 
within  1  year  after  the  enactment  that 
report  would  be  available. 

Then  we  provide  that  the  provision 
relative  to  the  direction  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  provide  com- 
pensation shall  be  an  authorization 
that  will  expire  on  December  31,  1994. 

I  suggest  that  the  combination  of 
those  two  provisions,  the  provision 
that  says  a  report  will  be  available  a 
year  after  enactment  of  this  Act — I 
doubt  that  the  President  or  the  Con- 
gress would  be  prudent  in  recommend- 
ing compensation,  in  whatever  form, 
until  that  report  had  been  completed. 
Also,  during  that  period,  there  would 
have  to  be  a  determination  as  to 
whether  compensation  was  entitled, 
and  what  the  extent  of  that  compensa- 
tion is.  Then,  our  protection  in  terms 
of  an  authorization  for  compensation, 
should  that  be  required,  expires  on  De- 
cember 31,  1993. 

The  combination  of  all  of  those 
things,  to  me,  Mr.  President,  is  that  we 
do  not  have  much:  that,  in  fact,  there 
is  not  any  real  guarantee  that,  if  com- 
pensation is  found  to  be  necessary, 
there  will  be  a  sufficiently  reasonable 
period  of  time  under  which  this  alleged 
authorization  to  pay  for  the  cost  of 
that  compensation  would  be  available. 

The  fact  is  it  is  almost  totally  un- 
likely, if  not  totally  impossible,  for  the 
steps  and  conditions  of  this  to  be  met 
by  December  31,  1993.  The  amendment 
that  we  have  offered  does  not  contain 
any  such  time  limitation  on  the  au- 
thority of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  make  such  payment.  Rather,  it 
would  be  that  time  which  was  appro- 
priate, given  the  directive  to  conduct  a 
study;  the  time  required  to  legally  de- 
termine the  extent,  if  any,  of  com- 
pensation due;  and  then  the  time  re- 
quired for  the  legislative  process  to 
enact  its  will  relative  to  compensating 
those  persons  who  have  leases. 

So,  Mr.  President,  in  summary,  the 
perfecting  amendment  is  imperfect.  It 
is  imperfect,  first,  in  that  it  does  to 
Florida  what  it  has  done  to  no  other 
State  which  has  been  accorded  a  hiatus 
in  Outer  Continental  Shelf  drilling  to 
the  year  2000.  That  is,  it  splits  the 
State.  In  this  case,  it  carves  off  the 
southernmost  tip  of  Florida  and  grants 


it  protection  against  new  leases  to  the 
year  2000,  which  is,  frankly,  what  the 
President  has  already  granted  by  Exec- 
utive order. 

Yes,  we  would  like  to  have  that  Pres- 
idential order  elevated  to  the  level  of 
codification  in  law,  but  it  is  not  a  great 
additional  protection  that  we  are  se- 
curing. That  limited  amount  of  addi- 
tional protection  is  diluted  by  the  fact 
that  we  are  going  to  have  to  operate 
under  a  different  compensation  stand- 
ard than  is  applicable  elsewhere  and  a 
standard  which,  on  its  face,  would  ap- 
pear to  be  less  advantageous  to  the 
American  taxpayers  than  is  the  cur- 
rent law;  also,  a  compensation  process 
which  is  almost  impossible  to  meet  in 
terms  of  the  time  requirements.  The 
report  will  not  be  available  until  a  year 
after  the  bill  is  enacted.  Then,  on  De- 
cember 31,  1993,  the  authorization  to 
appropriate  expires. 

The  Presiding  Officer  is  an  experi- 
enced Member  of  this  body.  He  can  es- 
timate when  he  thinks  this  bill  is  like- 
ly to  become  law,  and  when  that  1-year 
clock  is  going  to  tick.  He  can  evaluate 
whether  he  thinks  it  is  likely  that  the 
Congress  is  going  to  be  appropriating 
substantial  amounts  of  money  in  ad- 
vance of  getting  this  report.  He  can 
evaluate  whether  there  are  any  reason- 
able prospects  that  by  December  31. 
1993,  Congress  would  be  willing  and  in  a 
position,  in  terms  of  the  basic  informa- 
tion and  policy  considerations,  to 
make  such  an  appropriation.  That  re- 
lates to  the  area  south  of  the  26th  lati- 
tude. To  the  area  north  of  the  26th  lati- 
tude, we  are  naked;  no  protection 
against  new  lease  activity. 

What  is  of  great  concern  and  distress 
to  me  is  the  aggressive  campaign  which 
has  been  launched  in  the  last  few  days 
by  the  American  Petroleum  Institute, 
which  indicates  that  their  interest  in 
this  Is  not  just  theoretical.  I  do  not 
think  they  are  buying  full-page  ads  in 
newspapers  attacking — and  I  suggest  in 
a  distorted,  and  I  will  use  the  term, 
"misinformed"  manner — the  amend- 
ment that  is  being  offered  unless  they 
had  a  real  and,  apparently,  a  timely  in- 
terest before  the  year  2000  in  pursuing 
new  leases  in  the  waters  offshore  of 
Florida. 

Why  we  would  say  that  Florida  is 
open  territory  north  of  the  26th  lati- 
tude for  new  lease  activities  while  we 
have  decided  that  it  is  inappropriate 
for  California,  Oregon,  Washington, 
New  Jersey,  and  Massachusetts  to  be 
subjected  to  that  kind  of  a  risk  under 
the  current  standards  of  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf  drilling  is  a  difference  of 
treatment,  an  unfairness  of  treatment, 
that  I  can  neither  understand  nor  tol- 
erate. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Florida  has  discussed  the 


question  of  the  moratorium,  and  he  has 
described  as  a  fault  or  defect  in  our 
amendment  the  fact  that  it  treats  dif- 
ferently compensation  amounts  under 
the  OCS  Lands  Act  and  under  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  President,  first  of  all,  it  is  not  a 
erreat  difference,  but  it  is  a  necessary 
difference  in  order  to  be  legal.  Let  me 
explain. 

Mr.  President,  we  provide  that,  with 
respect  to  the  area  below  the  26th  par- 
allel, which  is  the  central  area  of  Flor- 
ida, the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  acquire  and 
buy  back  and  cancel  those  leases.  Au- 
thorized and  directed.  He  need  not 
make  any  finding.  He  may  not  make 
any  finding,  indeed.  He  may  not  pass 
go.  He  must  go  directly  toward  a  can- 
cellation, subject  only  to  the  availabil- 
ity of  money  appropriated  therefor. 

Mr.  President,  what  we  say  is  that,  in 
that  instance,  he  must  pay  full  value. 
Why  must  he  pay  full  value?  Because 
the  Constitution  and  the  fifth  amend- 
ment so  require  it.  That  is  what  the 
due  process  clause  means,  that  there 
shall  be  no  taking  of  private  property 
for  public  purposes  without  due  process 
of  law,  which  means  full  compensation. 

We  know  in  the  OCS  Lands  Act  that 
they  need  not  pay  full  compensation. 
Why  is  that?  It  is  because  it  is  a  con- 
tract between  the  leaseholder  and  the 
Federal  Government.  The  leaseholder 
buys  or  bids  for  the  lease,  subject  to 
the  terms  of  the  lease,  and  the  lease,  in 
turn,  takes  into  consideration  the 
terms  of  the  OCS  Lands  Act,  which 
specifies  certain  conditions  under 
which  the  Secretary  may  cancel  a  lease 
and  provides  for  a  formula  for  com- 
pensation in  the  event  that  those 
terms  are  met  and  he  chooses  to  exer- 
cise those  terms. 

The  terms  of  that  cancellation  are,  if 
the  Secretary  determines  after  a  hear- 
ing, that  continued  activity  pursuant 
to  such  lease  or  permit  would  probably 
cause  serious  harm  or  damage  to  life, 
including  fish  or  other  aquatic  life, 
that  threat  of  the  harm  or  damage  will 
not  disappear  or  decrease  to  an  accept- 
able extent,  that  the  advantages  of 
cancellation  outweigh  the  advantages 
of  continuing  such  lease. 

Every  lease  is  made  subject  to  those 
conditions.  It  is  a  condition  which 
binds  the  Secretary;  it  is  a  condition 
which  binds  the  lessee.  The  Secretary 
is  bound  not  to  cancel  that  lease  un- 
less, after  a  hearing,  he  can  make  these 
findings.  These  are  tough  findings. 
They  have  not  been  made  with  respect 
to  that  area  below  the  26th  parallel; 
they  simply  have  not  been  made.  And 
many  people  for  whom  I  have  great  re- 
spect say  they  cannot  be  made. 

You  cannot  make  a  case  of  proving 
probable  harm  to  the  environment 
below  the  26th  parallel.  We  do  not 
make  that  argument,  Mr.  President.  I 
say  the  finding  has  not  been  made,  and 
certainly  has  not  been  made  after  a 
hearing. 


The  OCS  Lands  Act  is  binding  on  the 
Secretary,  and  he  may  not  cancel  the 
lease,  unless  after  a  hearing  he  makes 
that  finding.  And  it  is  also  binding  on 
the  lessee  because  the  lessee  must  ac- 
cept a  lesser  degree  of  compensation  in 
the  event  those  findings  are  made. 
What  is  the  lesser  degree  of  compensa- 
tion? Well,  he  gets  the  lesser  of  his 
sunk  costs,  not  including  his  prelease 
activity,  or  market  value,  which  is  the 
lesser. 

Our  amendment  simply  says  that  if 
you  do  not  use  the  OCS  Lands  Act,  but 
rather  relay  upon  this  authority  which 
requires  no  findings  at  all,  not  only 
does  it  not  require  any  findings,  it  is 
mandatory  and  just  tells  the  Secretary 
to  go  do  it.  Then  you  have  to  have  full 
compensation.  That  is  hornbook  con- 
stitutional law,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  important  to  un- 
derstand that  we  do  not  affect  the  OCS 
Lands  Act  in  any  way.  This  authority 
and  direction  to  cancel  these  leases 
below  the  26th  parallel  expires  at  the 
end  of  1993.  But  the  OCS  Lands  Act 
lasts  forever,  or  at  least  until  it  is  re- 
pealed. So  that  the  Secretary  may  at 
any  time  utilize  his  authority  under 
the  OCS  Lands  Act  and  make  the  triple 
findings  as  required  by  that  act,  after  a 
hearing,  and  cancel  the  lease  pursuant 
thereto,  and  pay  whatever  lesser 
amount  there  is  between  that  and  fair 
market  value.  I  submit  that  lesser 
amount  is  probably  not  going  to  be 
much  less,  but  it  may  be  less.  In  any 
event,  we  do  not  affect  that  authority 
at  all. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  really  important 
to  understand  what  our  amendment  is 
about.  Our  amendment  says:  Cancel 
and  do  not  lease  below  the  26th  par- 
allel; cancel  the  leases  in  this  sensitive 
area.  You  do  not  have  to  make  any 
findings  or  anything.  But  up  here  in 
the  panhandle,  where  there  has  been 
discovered  only  natural  gas,  only  dry 
natural  gas,  that  we  should  proceed, 
and  that  we  should  proceed  not  only 
with  leases  where  it  has  been  found, 
but  those  where  it  is  likely  to  be  found. 

Mr.  President,  if  I  may  read  just  a 
few  sentences  from  a  statement  sub- 
mitted by  David  Lott,  vice  president  of 
exploration.  Chevron,  on  behalf  of  the 
American  Petroleum  Institute,  submit- 
ted at  our  hearing  last  year  on  this 
issue. 

He  says: 

North  of  the  moratorium  area  industry  has 
234  active  leases  of  which  165  are  within  the 
100-mile  buffer  zone  proposed  in  S.  734.  In 
fact.  Chevron,  with  partners,  has  already 
made  a  sig-nificant  natural  gas  discovery, 
which  extends  across  several  leases  within 
the  proposed  100-mlle  buffer  zone.  The  dis- 
covery is  dry  natural  gas,  and  Chevron  does 
not  expect  to  find  even  traces  of  liquid  hy- 
drocarbons with  future  drilling. 

He  goes  on  to  say  that: 

If  permitted.  Chevron  plans  to  transport 
the  gas  by  pipeline  westward  and  onshore  at 
Chevron's  Pascagoula,  Mississippi  refinery. 
Florida  will  be  virtually  unaffected  by  our 
activities. 


I  said  it  was  Mobile  Bay  from  which 
they  were  servicing  this.  It  is  even 
west  of  that.  They  will  piiwline  it  all 
the  way  to  Pascagoula,  MS. 

He  goes  on  to  speak  of  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico: 

We  have  drilled  more  than  25.000  wells  on 
the  OCS  and  produced  from  OCS  leases  more 
than  8  billion  barrels  of  oil  and  83  trillion 
cubic  feet  of  gas  with  no  major  accident 
causing  significant  damage  to  the  environ- 
ment. 

He  further  says: 

The  Minerals  Management  Service  esti- 
mates that  the  northern  portion  of  the  east- 
ern gulf  may  contain  2  trillion  more  cubic 
feet  of  natural  gas.  Chevron's  exploration  to 
date  suggests  that  these  estimates  are  con- 
servative. 

Mr.  President,  the  issue  is  very  clear 
and  very  simple.  We  have  discovered 
dry  natural  .gas  in  the  panhandle.  It 
would  be  pipelined  to  Mississippi,  not 
to  Florida.  It  will  be  serviced  from  Mis- 
sissippi and  Alabama,  not  from  Flor- 
ida. It  cannot  even  be  seen  from  the 
beaches.  It  is  natural  gas  which  cannot 
spill.  It  is  dry  natural  gas  which  has  no 
liquids.  It  is  natural  gas  which  has  a 
value,  if  there  are  only  2  trillion  cubic 
feet,  of  $2  billion,  or  $3  billion,  if  it  is 
2  to  3  trillion  cubic  feet. 

If,  as  expected,  these  are  conserv- 
ative estimates,  it  is  in  the 
multibillions  of  dollars.  I  am  advised 
that  there  are  some  industry  estimates 
of  gas  in  the  panhandle  of  20  trillion 
cubic  feet,  which  would  be  $20  billion. 
The  fact  of  the  matter  is  we  do  not 
know. 

So,  Mr.  President,  can  we  not  let 
logic  and  science  triumph  in  this  case 
over  politics  and  emotions?  Here  is  the 
problem,  Mr.  President:  Tankers  and 
other  uses  cause  98  percent  of  the  oil- 
spills,  offshore  oil  production  causes  2 
percent  of  the  oilspills.  Offshore  gas 
production  covers  no  percent  of  the  oil- 
spills. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  asking  to  go 
forward  only  with  that  area  that  is  the 
known  gas  region.  As  Chevron  says  we 
do  not  expect  to  find  even  a  trace  of 
liquid  hydrocarbons  in  this  area.  Yet 
there  may  be  as  much  as  20  trillion 
cubic  feet  of  natural  gas. 

Mr.  President.  I  frankly  do  not  know 
where  the  environmental  community  is 
on  this  matter.  I  would  assume  they 
would  probably  be  against  drilling  just 
sort  of  as  a  reflex  action.  But  I  can  tell 
you,  Mr.  President,  that  the  interest  of 
the  environment  is  to  harvest  this  nat- 
ural gas  from  the  panhandle  area. 

We  are  going  to  need  it  to  comply 
with  the  Clean  Air  Act,  and  most  of  us 
voted  enthusiastically  for  the  new 
Clean  Air  Act.  We  need  to  displace 
those  liquid  hydrocarbons.  We  need  to 
burn  clean  natural  gas  to  generate 
electricity,  to  fuel  vehicles,  and  for  a 
host  of  other  reasons. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  clearly  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  environment  to  get  natu- 
ral gas  by  pipeline  rather  than  liquid 
hydrocarbons  by  tanker. 
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RAHAM.    Mr.    President,    how 
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often  stated  my  belief  that  develop- 
all  and  gas  on  the  Outer  Continental 
should   occur    in    an    environ- 
sound  manner. 

received  the  report  of  the  inter- 

)CS  Task  Force  on  Leasing  and  De- 

off  the  coasts  of  Florida  and  Call- 

,nd  have  accepted  Its  recommenda- 

further  steps  to  protect  the  envi- 

are  needed. 

I  am  announcing  my  support  for  a 
on  oil  and  gas  leasing  and  devel- 
In  Sale  Area   116,   Part  11,  off  the 
Florida,  Sale  Area  91  off  the  coast  of 
California,  Sale  Area  119  off  the 
central  California,  and  the  vast  ma- 
Sale  Area  95  off  the  coast  of  south- 
untll  after  the  year  2000. 
combined  effect  of  these  decisions  is 
of  southwest  Florida  and  more 
percent  of  the  California  coast  will 
niits  to  oil  and  gas  leasing  and  devel- 
mtil  after  the  year  2000. 

is  what  the  President  found  not 
of  a  sense  of  this  is  a  nice 
do,  or  an  emotional  thing  to 
as  he  stated  after  a  study  of  the 
Force  on  Leasing  and  Devel- 
off  the  coast  of  Florida  and 
he  reached  the  conclusion 
would  be  appropriate  national 
;o  prohibit  both  new  and  exist- 
to  be  developed  in  the  areas 
f  the  26th  latitude  until  after 
2000. 

I  think  we  would  be  better 

ng  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 

the  process  in  the  current 
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law  for  cancellation  of  the  leases,  ap- 
parently a  process  that  already  is 
largely  in  place  since  the  President's 
action  was  based  on  the  same  type  of 
information  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  would  use  in  making  his  judg- 
ment as  to  appropriateness  of  cancella- 
tion and  rely  on  the  current  standards 
of  compensation  rather  than  set  up  a 
new  form  of  compensation  which  will 
almost  surely  cost  the  American  tax- 
payers more  money,  make  it  less  likely 
that  Congress  will  In  fact  appropriate 
the  money  because  they  will  see  it  as 
being  excessive,  and  setting  up  a  time 
schedule  that  makes  it  almost  impos- 
sible for  the  authorization  to  actually 
have  any  meaningful  effect. 

So,  Mr.  President,  as  it  relates  to  the 
areas  south  of  the  26th  latitude,  frank- 
ly, we  would  be  better  off  doing  noth- 
ing than  passing  the  perfecting  amend- 
ment and  let  the  impact  of  the  Presi- 
dent's directives  be  the  governing 
standards  by  which  we  operate. 

In  my  concluding  time,  after  any  fur- 
ther comments  by  the  proponents  of 
the  perfecting  amendment,  I  would  like 
to  reserve  time  to  talk  about  the  issues 
of  the  26th  latitude. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  am  ready  to  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time  if  the 
Senator  is  ready  to  vote  on  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Mr.  President,  if  there 
is  no  further  comment  by  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana,  I  would  like  to  take  a 
few  moments  to  talk  about  the  issue  of 
the  areas  north  of  the  26th  latitude.  I 
emphasize  again,  and  I  have  made  this 
statement  now  at  least  a  dozen  times, 
and  I  will  repeat  it  yet  another  time, 
we  have  granted  a  full  moratorium  on 
new  lease  activities  to  the  year  2000  for 
the  States  of  California,  Oregon,  Wash- 
ington, New  Jersey,  and  Massachu- 
setts. 

We  are  now  suggesting  that  for  Flor- 
ida only  the  southern  tip  of  the  State 
south  of  the  26th  latitude  is  deserving 
of  that  same  protection.  I  would  ask 
someone  to  explain  for  me  the  logic, 
the  basic  fairness  of  that  type  of  an  ar- 
gument. How  can  we  say  that  it  is  ap- 
propriate to  do  so  for  those  States  and 
not  make  it  that  same  protection  to 
the  year  2000  while  we  are  I  hope  work- 
ing out  a  more  appropriate  OCS  policy 
to  be  applicable  to  the  State  which  is 
arguably  at  greatest  risk  from  the  cur- 
rent policy? 

I  underscore  that  we  are  talking 
about  In  this  amendment  new  leases 
being  ordered,  not  as  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  has  suggested,  affecting  cur- 
rent leases.  Current  leases  will  be  proc- 
essed under  the  current  law.  We  are 
now  making  new  law  as  It  relates  to 
new  leases  to  the  year  2000. 

Mr.  President,  I  recently  had  a  very 
wonderful  experience  occur  in  my  fam- 
ily. Our  daughter.  Cissy,  and  her  hus- 
band Bill,  made  us  grandparents  for  the 
second  time  4  weeks  ago.  As  I  look  into 
the   face   of  my    new   granddaughter. 


Caroline,  she  makes  you  aware  of  your 
own  responsibilities  to  the  future.  She 
has  the  opportunity  of  living  through 
most  of  the  21st  century.  I  believe  a 
fundamental  issue  unat  we  are  debating 
here  today  is  not  just  whether  we  are 
going  to  take  care  of  our  needs  in  the 
next  few  years  but  how  well  we  are 
going  to  be  taking  care  of  America's 
needs  and  of  Caroline's  needs  deep  into 
the  21st  century. 

Frankly,  I  am  operating  on  some  in- 
formation which  says  that  the  United 
States  has  an  abundant  supply  of  natu- 
ral gas.  That  is  what  knowledgeable 
spokesmen  for  the  industry  and  the 
academic  community  have  stated. 
Frankly,  If  that  is  not  the  case,  then  I 
think  we  ought  to  be  revisiting  wheth- 
er we  should  be  accelerating  the  use  of 
natural  gas  in  areas  such  as  electrical 
generation. 

The  whole  theory  of  opening  up  natu- 
ral gas  for  uses  such  as  electrical  pro- 
duction has  been  that  we  have  a  lot  of 
it,  that  It  is  an  environmentally  desir- 
able source  of  energy,  and  that  we  can 
and  ought  to  be,  therefore,  using  it.  If 
in  fact  we  have  a  very  limited  supply 
that  is  expected  within  the  United 
States,  I  think  we  need  to  go  back  and 
revisit  those  Issues.  There  clearly  is  no 
question  that  we  have  a  limited  supply 
of  petroleum  and,  therefore,  the  need 
to  adopt  a  policy  that  husbands  and 
conserves  that  petroleum  as  long  as 
possible. 

But  I  believe  that  we  need  to  think 
about  what  we  are  doing  here  for  the 
Carolines  of  the  21st  century.  I  believe 
that  the  policy  that  we  are  suggesting, 
the  hiatus  to  the  year  2000  on  new 
leases  off  the  coast  of  Florida  as  we 
have  already  provided  off  the  coasts  of 
California,  Oregon,  Washington,  New 
Jersey,  and  Massachusetts  is  an  appro- 
priate policy  In  terms  of  protecting 
valuable  national  and  in  many  cases 
International  environmental  resources. 

It  is  a  desirable  policy  In  terms  of 
conserving  our  valuable  remaining 
treasury  of  domestic  energy  resources. 
We  should  certainly  be  holding  those 
resources  that  are  in  the  most  sen- 
sitive areas  to  the  end  of  our  Nation's 
need  for  energy,  not  committing  them 
at  a  premature  state. 

Finally,  in  terms  of  economic  policy, 
if  there  is  a  policy  that  will  certainly 
beggar  the  United  States,  it  is  a  policy 
of  profligate  use  of  our  limited  fossil 
fuel.  What  would  America  be  like  if  we 
were  totally  dependent  on  foreign 
sources  for  natural  gas,  for  petroleum, 
for  the  other  basic  essentials  of  our  in- 
dustrial and  agriculture  economy? 

I  believe  that  this  policy,  which  says 
let  us  hold  from  now  until  the  year 
2000,  let  us  look  carefully  at  these 
States  that  have  been  identified  as 
having  special  conditions  that  warrant 
that  defense  against  improvident  new 
oil  and  gas  exploration,  and  then  let  us 
relook  at  what  our  national  energy  pol- 
icy should  be.  Having  made  that  deci- 


sion for  other  sensitive  coastal  States, 
I  suggest  it  is  appropriate  to  do  so  for 
Florida. 

It  is  appropriate,  therefore,  to  defeat 
the  perfecting  amendment  that  would 
have  the  effect  of  denying  this  protec- 
tion to  the  vast  majority  of  one  of 
America's  most  sensitive  States  in 
terms  of  the  combination  of  environ- 
mental, energy,  and  economic  policy. 

Mr.  President,  it  has  been  suggested 
that  there  is  some  defect  in  people  who 
are  emotional  about  this  issue.  Yes;  I 
am  emotional  about  this  issue.  I  recog- 
nize, as  one  who  has  lived  in  our  State 
for  all  of  my  life,  the  special  qualities 
that  are  at  risk,  the  special  qualities 
which  have  supported  and  sustained 
our  State  throughout  Its  recent  his- 
tory. 

I  am  emotional  about  the  protection 
of  Florida.  I  believe  that  it  is  a  State 
which  offers  its  qualities  to  the  Nation 
and  to  the  world  and  that  this  U.S. 
Senate  would  also  share  that  sense  of 
■commitment  and  trusteeship  to  its  pro- 
tection and  In  so  doing  to  the  long- 
term  energy  and  economic  interests  of 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  is  recognized. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Florida  has  suggested 
that  we  are  somehow  doing  violence  to 
the  President's  moratorium  and  treat- 
ing Florida  differently  than  we  have 
treated  other  States. 

With  the  State  of  California,  we  are 
essentially  carrying  out  the  Presi- 
dent's moratorium.  He  was  in  fact, 
faced  with  a  tough  political  race  last 
time,  sensitive  to — well,  I  think  the 
reason,  to  a  large  extent,  he  did  it  was 
that  California  had  52  votes.  In  any 
event,  he  declared  a  moratorium  on  all 
of  California,  save  87  tracts  which  had 
been  put  under  moratorium  to  the  year 
1996.  And  in  the  Energy  Committee,  we 
said,  let  us  do  the  whole  thing  until  the 
year  2000. 

If  that  is  a  departure  from  the  Presi- 
dent's moratorium,  Mr.  President,  it  is 
only  a  slight  departure.  We  have  in- 
cluded Massachusetts.  Massachusetts 
was  Included  as  part  of  the  North  At- 
lantic. We  included  New  Jersey.  I  have 
heard  it  both  ways  with  New  Jersey.  I 
had  thought  when  we  included  New 
Jersey  it  was  Included  as  part  of  the 
North  Atlantic.  But  in  any  event,  Mr. 
President,  New  Jersey  is  not  an  oil 
province.  So  far  as  we  know,  there  is 
no  interest.  The  question,  again,  is 
really  Irrelevant.  Again,  it  is  one  of 
these  questions  of  emotion  more  than 
reality.  There  is  no  oil  to  be  found  off 
New  Jersey. 

There  is,  in  fact,  a  difference  In  how 
we  treated  other  States,  and  how  we 
are  treating  Florida.  Because,  in  addi- 
tion to  giving  the  moratorium  below 
the  26th  parallel  which  the  President 
has  done,  we  are  giving  an  authoriza- 
tion and  direction  for  a  buy  back  be- 


yond the  question  of  whether  or  not  it 
Is  environmentally  harmful.  No  regard 
for  making  findings.  No  need  to  dem- 
onstrate harm.  We  just  tell  the  Sec- 
retary to  buy  back  these  leases  subject 
to  appropriations  below  the  26th  par- 
allel. 

So  we  are  going  beyond  the  Presi- 
dent's moratorium. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  said  that  you  can- 
not make  a  silk  purse  out  of  a  sow's 
ear.  You  cannot  make  an  oil  spill  out 
of  a  natural  gas  well  with  dry  natural 
gas.  We  have  found  1  trillion  cubic  feet 
of  natural  gas  off  the  Florida  Pan- 
handle. There  may  be  2,  3,  as  much  as 
20  trillion  cubic  feet  of  dry  natural  gas 
off  the  Panhandle  of  Florida  which,  as 
we  have  demonstrated  from  what  I 
have  read  from  those  who  have  found 
It.  will  be  landed  in  Pascagoula,  MS.  It 
will  also  be  serviced  not  from  Florida, 
not  seen  from  Florida,  incapable  of 
spilling.  What  It  is  capable  of  doing  Is 
solving  America's  environmental  prob- 
lems, in  part;  solving  our  balance  of 
trade  problems,  in  i)art;  solving  our 
employment  problems,  in  part;  and  I 
think  the  Senate  ought  to  go  with  that 
overwhelming  case  and  approve  our 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
LiEBERMAN).  Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Mr.  President,  we 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  our  time. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time, 
and  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the 
second-degree  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second? 

There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  perfecting  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana. 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  [Mr.  Harkin]  and  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Kerrey] 
are  necessarily  absent. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  53, 
nays  45,  as  follows: 

[RoUcall  Vote  No.  24  Leg.] 
YEAS— 53 


NAYS— 45 


Baucus 

Dole 

Mlkulskl 

Bentsen 

Domenlcl 

MurkowskI 

Bin^aman 

Exon 

Nlckles 

Bond 

Ford 

Packwood 

Boren 

0am 

Pressler 

Breaux 

Gorton 

Pry  or 

Brown 

Granun 

Robb 

Bumpers 

Qrassley 

Sasser 

Burdick 

Hatch 

Shelby 

Bums 

Hatfield 

Simpson 

Byrd 

Henin 

Stevens 

Coats 

Helms 

Symms 

Cochran 

Johnston 

Thurmond 

Conrad 

Kohl 

Wallop 

Craig 

Levin 

Warner 

Danforth 

Lott 

Wirth 

Daschle 

Lugar 

Wofford 

DeConclnl 

McCain 

Adams 

Graham 

Moynthan 

Akaka 

Holllngs 

Nunn 

BIden 

Inouye 

Pell 

Bradley 

Jeffords 

Reld 

Bryan 

Kaaaebaum 

Riegle 

Chafee 

Kaaten 

Rockefeller 

Cohen 

Kennedy 

Roth 

Cranston 

Kerry 

Rudman 

D'Amato 

Lautenberg 

Sanford 

Dixon 

Leahy 

Sarbanes 

Dodd 

Lleberman 

Seymour 

Durenberger 

Mar,k 

Simon 

Fowler 

McConnell 

Smith 

Glenn 

Metzenbaom 

Specter 

Gore 

Mitchell 

Weltetone 

NOT  VOTING-2 

Harkin 


Ken'ey 


So  the  amendment  (No.  1647)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  move  to  reconsider 
the  vote. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
wonder  if  we  would  need  a  vote  on  the 
amendment,  as  amended,  now. 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  No. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  rollcall  vote  on  the  underlying 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  advises  the  Senator  that  the  yeas 
and  nays  were  not  ordered  on  the  un- 
derlying amendment. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
underlying  amendment,  as  amended. 

The  amendment  (No.  1646),  as  amend- 
ed, was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  move  to  reconsider 
the  vote. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

TRANSMISSION  ACCESS 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  trans- 
mission access  is  a  very  complex  tech- 
nical issue.  It  is  very  important  that 
we  should  not  forget  the  technical  and 
reliability  issues  Involved  when  we  dis- 
cuss transmission  access  as  a  matter  of 
public  policy.  U.S.  utilities  today  pro- 
vide a  highly  reliable  electric  power 
system  that  is  the  envy  of  the  world. 
Let  us  not  do  anything  to  make  It  a 
system  of  power  outages,  power  short- 
ages, frequency  and  voltage  dips.  U.S. 
economy  and  our  national  security  de- 
pend on  a  highly  reliable  electric  power 
system  that  provides  electricity  of  the 
highest  quality. 

The  flow  of  electricity  follows  the 
laws  of  physics.  Electricity  does  not 
worry  about  legal  contracts  and  goes 
wherever  the  electrical  characteristics 
of  the  power  system  determine  it 
should  go.  We  also  need  to  remember 
that  electricity  is  consumed  the  mo- 
ment it  is  generated. 

The  U.S.  electric  power  transmission 
system  is  highly  interconnected.  Basi- 
cally there  are  two  very  large  inter- 
connected electric  power  systems,  the 
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system  and  the  western  sys- 
Nearly  all    the   utilities   in   the 
States    are    electrically    con- 
to  power  pools  that  make  up  the 
and  western  systems.  In  this 
if  a  utility  has  a  sudden  need  for 
that  it  cannot  meet  from  its  nor- 
!  ources,  it  goes  outside  its  system 
)uys  power  from   other  utilities 
these  may  not  be  the  neighboring 
These    supply    and    demand 
happen  every  day  in  the 
States. 

transactions     can     affect 
utilities  who  are  not  parties  to 
contractual    agreement    between 
seller,  and  the  wheeling  utility. 
i  tated  earlier,  electricity  will  flow 
the  laws  of  physics  say  it  should 
Ufaless  all  the  transactions  are  done 
carefully  and  monitored  by  tech- 
experts,    electric    power   quality 
ifeliability  of  parties  not  involved 
legal  contract  may  suffer, 
of   the    biggest   problems   with 
transmission  access  is  the 
of  service  to  a  utility's  own  na- 
customers.  The  utility  is  obli- 
to  meet  all  existing  and  future 
of  its  customers.  If  a  utility  is 
to  offer  transmission  access  to 
,  the  reliability  of  service  to  its 
(^stomers  may  suffer. 

if  a  utility's  large  native 
customers    are    allowed    to    buy 
from  other  sources  and  force  the 
to  provide  the  necessary  trans- 
access,  the  utility  will  have  to 
its   investment   from    the   re- 
customers,  raising  their  util- 
.  In  the  event  this  other  power 
turns  out  to  be  unreliable,  the 
utility  will  have  to  come  with 
additional  electric  power.  This  may 
(  ut  to  be  a  problem. 
President,   the  number  of  inde- 
power  producers  in  this  coun- 
on  the  increase.  We  should  con- 
to  monitor  all  segments  of  the 
power  industry  to  see  if  there 
significant  problems  with  vol- 
transmission   access.    If   prob- 
ire  found,  the  Congress  should  re- 
he  issue  at  an  appropriate  time 
future. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AOREEMENT 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unani  nous  consent  that  with  respect 
to  th(  Graham  amendment  relating  to 
the  p  revisions  of  S.  736,  there  be  2 
hours  of  debate  equally  divided  and 
contn  illed  in  the  usual  form;  that  one 
secon  l-degree  amendment  to  the  Gra- 
ham 1  .mendment  be  in  order  to  be  of- 
fered by  Senator  Johnston  or  his  des- 
ignee, if  offered;  that  there  be  1  hour 
on  th- 1  second-degree  amendment;  that 
at  thi  conclusion  or  yielding  back  of 
time  I  »n  the  second-degree  amendment, 
the  Si  nate  proceed  to  vote  on  or  in  re- 
lation to  the  amendment,  followed  by  a 
vote  c  n  or  in  relation  to  the  underlying 
Grahs  m  amendment,  as  amended,  if 
amem  ied;  and  that  there  be  30  minutes 
equal  y  divided  and  controlled  in  the 


usual  form  on  any  debatable  motion 
that  might  be  raised,  and  I  say  to  my 
colleagues  such  as  a  point  of  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BRYAN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
vada. 

Mr.  BRYAN.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  inquire  of  the  managers;  I  had 
previously  informed  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Energy  Com- 
mittee I  wanted  to  make  a  brief  state- 
ment of  about  5  or  6  minutes  as  it  re- 
lates to  this  legislation  and  the  reason 
why  CAFE  legislation  is  not  being  at- 
tached. 

I  am  informed  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Florida  that  he  has  no 
objection  if  I  proceed  at  this  time.  I  am 
happy  to  accommodate  the  managers 
and  chairman  at  this  time,  but  I  would 
like  5  or  6  minutes  to  make  such  a 
statement.  If  we  could  not  do  so  now,  I 
would  be  willing  to  agree  at  some  time 
that  is  more  convenient  for  the  floor 
managers,  recognizing  their  time  con- 
straints. This  request  has  been  pre- 
viously submitted  and  made  available 
to  the  staffs. 

Mr.  WALLOP  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
say  I  have  no  objection  to  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  proceeding  and,  in  fact, 
could  not  stop  him  if  I  wanted  to.  He 
has  the  floor. 

But  I  would  say  this  to  other  Sen- 
ators: There  will  be  time  for  all  man- 
ner of  speeches  after  the  bill  has  con- 
cluded, and  they  are,  as  usual,  to  be 
placed  in  the  Record  at  appropriate 
spots  within  it.  So  I  hope  all  Senators 
do  not  take  6  minutes  or  we  will  be 
here  until  midnight. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Hearing  none,  that  will  be 
the  order. 

The  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr. 
Bryan]  is  recognized  now. 

Mr.  BRYAN.  I  thank  the  Chair,  and  I 
thank  the  floor  managers  for  their  con- 
sideration. 

AUTOMOBILE  FUEL  ECONOMY  STANDARDS 

Mr.  President,  debate  on  this  legisla- 
tion is  winding  to  a  conclusion.  It  is  a 
debate  on  America's  energy  future.  At 
first  glance  it  would  appear  that  this 
legislation  would  be  the  logical  vehicle 
to  advance  improving  automobile  fuel 
economy  standards.  Any  observer  of 
the  struggle  to  improve  the  corporate 
average  fuel  economy,  the  CAFE  stand- 
ards, will  acknowledge  that  this  has 
been  a  tough  fight.  When  the  Senate 
considered  improving  automobile  fuel 
standards  in  the  fall  of  1990  a  clear  ma- 
jority of  57  Senators  voted  to  move  to 
the  legislation,  but  we  fell  3  votes 
short  of  cutting  off  a  filibuster.  Any  fu- 
ture vote  on  this  issue  will  be  equally 
tough  and  equally  contentious. 


It  is  my  view  that  had  we  succeeded 
in  attaching  this  important  proposal  to 
this  bill  the  advocates  of  advancing 
CAFE  standards  would  then  see  their 
goals  in  the  hands  of  many  who  do  not 
share  the  goals  and  objectives  of  those 
of  us  who  have  consistently  supported 
improved  fuel  economy  standards. 
Many  things  may  happen  on  the  road 
to  a  conference  report,  and  as  every 
parent  understands,  you  do  not  want 
your  kids  in  just  any  vehicle  that 
comes  along.  So  I  reluctantly  acknowl- 
edge that  this  is  not  the  vehicle  on 
which  to  attach  improving  automobile 
fuel  economy  standards. 

But  it  is  the  time.  Our  dependence  on 
foreign  oil,  slackening  only  due  to  a  re- 
cessionary drop  in  demand,  is  a  grow- 
ing risk  to  our  national  energy  secu- 
rity and  the  competitive  position  of 
America  in  the  world.  Industry  observ- 
ers indicate  that  our  dependence  on 
foreign  oil  will  grow  to  as  high  as  70 
percent  by  the  year  2010.  Such  a  dan- 
gerous dependence  on  foreign  oil  will 
only  increase  the  likelihood  of  more 
military  involvement  in  the  Middle 
East  and  not  less. 

Can  any  thinking  observer  of  that 
troubled  region  believe  that  increased 
dependence  on  foreign  oil  will  improve 
a  future  President's  options  in  a  crisis? 
Of  course  not.  I  speak  as  one  Senator 
who  is  proud  to  have  supported  the 
President's  initiative  in  the  gulf  last 
year.  Yet  by  not  moving  ahead  with 
improved  automobile  fuel  economy 
standards  we  are  dooming  a  future 
President  to  just  such  a  terrible 
dilemma. 

Should  anyone  be  under  the  illusion 
that  our  recent  success  in  the  gulf  has 
brought  us  energy  security,  I  call  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  to  a  recent 
event  in  Geneva.  Last  week  the  min- 
isters of  OPEC  met  to  reduce  produc- 
tion of  oil  in  an  attempt  once  again  to 
raise  the  price  of  oil,  including  a  mas- 
sive reduction  in  oil  production  in 
Saudi  Arabia,  recently  saved  by  Ameri- 
ca's military  forces  from  Saddam  Hus- 
sein's legions.  While  the  optimists 
point  to  the  fact  that  OPEC  has  had 
difficulty  in  enforcing  these  kind  of 
marketing  restricting  quotas  in  the 
past,  the  realists  point  out  that  they 
keep  trying.  Our  energy  future  should 
not  be  left  to  the  high-stakes  gamble 
that  OPEC  will  not  again  be  able  to 
dominate  oil  prices. 

We  should  not  fool  ourselves  as  we 
move  forward  with  this  energy  bill.  It 
will  do  dramatically  little  to  reduce 
the  number  of  foreign  tankers  setting 
sail  for  our  ports.  It  cannot  because  it 
does  not  adequately  address  the  single 
largest  consumer  of  oil,  the  auto- 
mobile. The  alternative  fuels  provi- 
sions will  help,  but  they  cannot  come 
close  to  achieving  the  savings  improv- 
ing fuel  economy  standards  would  ac- 
complish. 

By  passing  our  fuel  economy  bill, 
raising  the  automobile  fleet  fuel  effi- 


ciency to  40  miles  per  gallon  by  the 
year  2001,  we  would  save  2Mj  million 
barrels  of  oil  each  and  every  day.  That 
will  be  permanent  savings,  savings  to 
the  American  consumer,  and  a  real 
plus  for  America's  competitive  posi- 
tion. 

Not  only  will  getting  more  miles  to 
the  gallon  help  our  economy  and  our 
energy  security,  but  we  will  also  re- 
duce the  growing  environmental 
threat.  Carbon  dioxide  is  the  principal 
greenhouse  gas,  and  a  major  tailpipe 
pollutant. 

Last  week  the  President  announced  a 
change  of  position  with  the  revelation 
that  the  critical  ozone  layer  of  our  at- 
mosphere is  in  greater  jeopardy  than 
heretofore  we  realized.  There  will  be 
much  talk  on  the  floor  about  the  deple- 
tion of  the  ozone  layer,  the  threat  of 
the  greenhouse  effect,  and  long-term 
climate  change,  and  much  posturing. 
The  fact  remains  that  the  most  imme- 
diate and  dramatic  step  we  can  take  on 
this  floor  to  arrest  global  warming  is 
to  vote  for  stronger  automobile  fuel 
economy  standards.  We  can  prevent  lit- 
erally hundreds  of  millions  of  tons  of 
CO2  from  going  into  our  atmosphere  if 
we  move  aggressively  in  passing  im- 
proved CAFE  standards. 

The  public  should  not  wait  for  some 
additional  alarming  environmental 
revelation  to  move  the  Congress  to 
adopt  these  tougher  CAFE  standards. 
For  a  host  of  reasons — energy  security, 
the  trade  deficit,  the  environment — we 
should  move  on  improving  automobile 
fuel  economy.  The  most  immediate 
however  is  our  concern  about  the  econ- 
omy, and  in  particular  the  American 
automobile  industry. 

Every  Senator  has  read  the  alarming 
news  about  the  domestic  auto  indus- 
try's plight.  The  President's  ill-fated 
trip  to  Japan  only  underscored  the 
growing  concern  about  the  declining 
competitive  position  of  the  domestic 
automobile  industry.  These  concerns 
are  real  and  they  should  be  the  concern 
of  every  Senator,  because  a  healthy, 
competitive  automobile  industry  is  the 
critical  ingredient  to  our  long-term 
economic  health. 

Yet,  it  is  now  argued  that  improving 
automobile  fuel  economy  is  a  threat  to 
the  domestic  auto  industry.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, nothing  could  be  further  from  the 
truth.  Last  year's  Tokyo  auto  show 
should  dispel  any  notion  that  improv- 
ing automobile  fuel  economy  is  not 
critical  to  our  future.  The  Japanese 
auto  giants  unveiled  a  series  of  new 
models  that  trumpeted  the  new  battle 
plan:  The  Japanese  auto  industry  will 
compete  against  us  not  only  on  quality 
and  price,  but  they  will  open  up  a  new 
front  by  making  dramatic  new  im- 
provements of  fuel  economy. 

With  a  confidence  bordering  on  arro- 
gance, they  do  not  even  attempt  to 
conceal  the  fact  that  the  next  wave  of 
automobiles  to  break  against  our 
shores  will  be  high-quality,  fuel-effi- 
cient automobiles. 


Is  this  a  surprise  to  anyone  but  the 
leaders  of  America's  automobile  indus- 
try? To  Ignore  this  clear  warning 
would  be  to  repeat  the  mistakes  of  the 
immediate  past  which  have  let  the  Jap- 
anese auto  industry  capture  an  increas- 
ing share  of  our  market  each  and  every 
year. 

Yet  the  domestic  auto  industry  ig- 
nores the  warning.  There  are  those  who 
say  that  they  should  know  best,  and 
certainly  the  Government  ought  not  to 
interfere.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest  that 
we  look  at  the  record.  The  corporate 
mandarins  from  Detroit  have  led  this 
industry  to  the  precipice  by  refusing  to 
address  the  competitive  threat  of 
Japan. 

Common  sense  would  dictate  that 
even  if  leaders  of  this  industry  are  will- 
ing to  ignore  the  looming  threat,  we  in 
Congress  cannot. 

Some  of  the  palliatives  now  proposed 
to  deal  with  the  Japanese  auto  indus- 
try will  impose  dramatic  sacrifices  on 
the  American  consumer.  We  should  not 
be  under  any  illusions  that,  however 
justified  by  Japan's  unfair  trading 
practices,  restrictions  on  Japanese 
auto  imports  will  not  cost  our  consum- 
ers dearly.  If  Congress  is  going  to  ask 
our  consumers  to  come  to  the  table  to 
make  sacrifices  it  is  not  unreasonable 
to  have  Detroit  come  to  the  table. 
Moving  ahead  on  a  competitive  game 
plan,  which  includes  improving  auto- 
mobile fuel  economy,  should  be  part  of 
any  legislation  that  seeks  to  deal  with 
the  auto  industry's  competitive  posi- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor.  I 
thank  my  colleagues,  the  floor  man- 
agers of  this  bill  and  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Florida,  for  their 
consideration  in  permitting  me  to  pro- 
ceed at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
seeks  recognition? 

Mr.  GRAHAM  addressed  the  Chair. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1648 

(Purpose:  To  restore  balance  to  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act) 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Graham] 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  1648. 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  In  the  bill,  insert 
the  following-  new  section: 

SEC.  .  RESTORATION  OF  BALANCE  TO  THE 
OUTER  CONTINENTAL  SHELF  LANDS 
ACT. 

(a)  CONGRESSIONAL  DECLARATION  OF  POL- 
ICY.—Section  3(3)  of  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  Lands  Act  (43  U.S.C.  1332(3))  Is  amend- 
ed by  striking-  "expeditious  and". 


(b)  ADMINISTRATION  OF  LEASING.— Section 
5(a)(2)  of  such  Act  (43  U.S.C.  1334(aK2))  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  amending  subparagraph  (A)  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(A)  that  such  cancellation  shall  occur  if 
the  Secretary  determines,  after  a  hearing, 
that— 

"(1)  activity  pursuant  to  such  lease  or  per- 
mit has  resulted  in  serious  harm  or  poses  a 
serious  threat  of  harm  or  damage  to  life  (in- 
cluding fish  and  other  aquatic  life),  to  prop- 
erty, to  any  mineral  (in  areas  leased  or  not 
leased),  to  the  national  security  or  defense, 
or  to  the  marine,  coastal,  or  human  environ- 
ment; and 

"(ii)  the  environmental  or  other  resources 
harmed  or  placed  at  risk  are  of  substantial 
value;"; 

(2)  in  subparagraph  (B)— 

(A)  by  inserting  "or  pursuant  to  an  Act  of 
Congress"  after  "Secretary";  and 

(B)  by  striking  "five  years"  and  inserting 
"1  year";  and 

(3)  in  subparagraph  (C),  by  striking  "such 
compensation  as  he  shows"  and  inserting 
"such  compensation  (In  the  form  of  cur- 
rency, forgiveness  of  the  lessee's  obligation 
to  pay  rents  or  royalties  on  another  lease  is- 
sued pursuant  to  this  Act,  or  credits  against 
bonus  payments  for  future  lease  purchases 
pursuant  to  this  Act)  as  the  lessee  shows". 

(C)  COORDINATION    AND   CONSULTATION    WrTH 

AFFECTED  State  and  Local  Governments.— 
The  second  sentence  of  section  19(c)  of  such 
Act  (43  U.S.C.  1345(c))  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows:  "For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
national  interest  shall  be  determined  by  ap- 
plication of  a  balancing  process  that  gives 
equal  weight  to  obtaining  oil  and  gas  sup- 
plies and  to  protection  of  the  environment.", 
(d)  Environmental  Studies.— Section 
2(Ka)(2)  of  such  Act  (43  U.S.C.  1346(a)(2))  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  sentence:  "E^ch  study  required  by  para- 
graph (1)  of  this  subsection  shall  be  com- 
pleted, subjected  to  peer  review  by  at  least 
three  qualified  scientists  not  employed  or 
compensated  by  the  Secretary,  and  pub- 
lished, not  later  than  180  days  before  the 
date  on  which  the  lease  sale  is  announced.". 

Mr.  GRAHAM  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  imanimous-consent 
request? 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  President,  yesterday  I  asked  that 
Senator  Byrd  be  added  as  an  original 
cosponsor  of  my  amendment  No.  1630. 
While  the  official  record  so  indicates, 
the  Congressional  Record  does  not. 
Therefore,  I  ask  that  the  permanent 
Record  be  so  modified. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  I  thank  the  Chair.  I 
thank  tSe  Senator  from  Florida. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  has  the  floor. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1648 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  just  had  a  long  debate  on  the  ap- 
plication of  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  laws  that  currently  exist  for  one 
State.  What  we  learned  in  that  debate 
was  that  we  have  been  through  a  recent 
history  of  the  grranting  of  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf  leases  without  adequate 
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particularly  of  petroleum,  to 
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current   system   of  Outer   Con- 
Shelf  has  demonstrably  failed, 
have  just  adopted  an  amendment 
,  if  it  were  to  come  into  effect,  a 
unlikely  event,  would  result  in 
Inderal  Government  being  respon- 
potentially  for  tens,  maybe  hun- 
of  billions  of  dollars  to  pay  off 
that   never   should   have    been 
in  the  first  place,  granted  in 
that  any  reasonable  assessment 
tHeir   appropriateness   would   have 
them  to  be  not  areas  that  should 
jeen  offered  for  oil  and  gas  explo- 
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Bull  because  of  the  attitude  and  ac- 

a  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the 

of  America  are  now  faced 

enormous   costs   of  cancellation 

I  uy-back,  or  the  American  envi- 

is  subject  to  devastating  po- 

damage. 

ieve  that  what  we  should  do,  Mr. 

.  is  use  this  energy  bill  as  an 

to    revisit    our    national 

Continental  Shelf  policy  with  a 

of  amendments. 

amendment  which  I  have  just  of- 
contains  most  of  those  changes, 
one  principal  exception,  which  I 
4 scuss  later.  The  amendment  says 
will  amend  what  is  the  current 
law.    The    current    congres- 
declaration  of  policy  relative  to 
( evelopment    of   our   Outer    Con- 
Shelf  is  found  in  section  1332 
United  States  Code.  Paragraph  3 
section  reads  as  follows: 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  is  a  vital  na- 
resource  reserve  held  by  the  Federal 
for  the  public,  which  should  be 
ivailable  for  expeditious  and  orderly 
subject  to  environmental  safe- 
in  a  manner  which  is  consistent  with 
n^intenance  of  competition  and  other 
needs. 
President,   what   we   have   is  a 
of  congressional  intent  that 
wtint  to  expeditiously  develop  our 
Continental  Shelf.  I  believe  that 
wrongheaded  policy,  wrongheaded 
terms  that  it  is  not  consistent 
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with  the  national  energy  policy  that  is 
built  around  the  premise  of  stretching 
our  national  resources  as  long  as  pos- 
sible; and  it  weighs  the  determination 
as  to  the  appropriateness  of  leasing, 
tilts  dramatically  toward  granting  the 
right  to  lease  and,  therefore,  drill  for 
oil  and  gas. 

The  second  provision  of  the  amend- 
ment relates  to  the  standards  for  can- 
cellation. The  current  law  states  that 
if  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  makes 
certain  findings,  that  a  lease  may  be 
canceled.  In  order  to  cancel  a  lease,  he 
now  has  a  three-part  standard  which  is 
used. 

Mr.  President,  that  standard  is  that 
continued  activity  pursuant  to  such 
lease  or  permit  would  probably  cause 
serious  harm  or  damage  to  life,  includ- 
ing fish  and  other  aquatic  life,  to  prop- 
erty, to  minerals  in  any  areas  leased  or 
not  leased,  to  the  national  security  or 
defense,  or  to  marine,  coastal,  or 
human  environment. 

Second,  that  the  threat  of  harm  or 
damage  will  not  disappear  or  decrease 
to  an  acceptable  extent  within  a  rea- 
sonable period  of  time.  And,  third,  the 
advantages  of  cancellation  outweigh 
the  advantages  of  continuing  such 
lease  or  permit. 

That  standard,  Mr.  President,  is  a 
highly  subjective  one.  That  standard  is 
one  in  which  it  has  proven  to  be  very 
difficult,  or  the  Secretary  is  unwilling 
to  make  the  effort  to  cancel  improvi- 
dent leases. 

We  have  the  case  of  the  Florida  Keys 
where  it  has  taken  a  Presidential  direc- 
tive some  10  years  after  leases  have 
been  granted  in  order  to  move  the  Sec- 
retary toward  the  process  of  cancella- 
tion. 

The  amendment  we  have  offered 
would  provide  for  a  different  standard. 
It  would  say  that  such  cancellation 
shall  occur  if  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines, after  a  hearing,  that  the  activ- 
ity pursuant  to  such  lease  or  permit 
has  resulted  in  serious  harm,  or  poses  a 
serious  threat  of  harm  or  damages  to 
life,  including  fish  and  aquatic  life;  to 
property;  to  other  minerals  in  areas 
leased  or  not  leased;  to  the  national  se- 
curity or  defense;  or  to  marine,  coast- 
al, or  human  environment. 

Second,  that  the  environment  or 
other  resources  harmed  or  placed  at 
risk  are  of  substantial  value. 

Those  would  be  the  two  tests  that  the 
Secretary  would  now  look  to  in  terms 
of  making  the  judgment  as  to  whether 
a  lease  that  has  been  granted  should 
now  be  canceled. 

Next,  we  expand,  under  the  area  of 
lease  cancellation,  the  options  in  terms 
of  how  to  compensate  for  a  canceled 
lease.  By  allowing  compensation  for 
canceled  leases  to  be  in  any  combina- 
tion of  cash,  forgiveness  of  rents,  roy- 
alties, or  credits  against  future  lease 
bids. 

All  of  that  relates  to  trying  to  clean 
up  the  past  and,  frankly,  to  begin  to 


move  away  from  the  legacy  of  James 
Watts. 

But  let  us  look  to  the  future.  What 
should  be  our  future  policy  in  terms  of 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  leases?  We 
would  require  under  this  amendment 
that  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  in 
determining  the  national  interest,  give 
environmental  protection  the  same 
weight  as  production  of  oil  and  gas  in 
rendering  a  judgment  as  to  whether  the 
lease  was  provident  in  the  first  in- 
stance. 

Second,  we  would  provide  a  process, 
and  the  process  would  require  that  the 
already  required  environmental  studies 
be  subject  to  peer  review  and  available 
for  public  comment  180  days  before  the 
lease  sale. 

Under  the  existing  law,  the  only  re- 
quirement is  that  studies  be  com- 
menced, not  completed,  before  the 
leases  are  sold.  That  puts  us  in  the  sit- 
uation that  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior can  lease  properties  prior  to  the 
environmental  studies  that  will  be  nec- 
essary for  the  granting  of  a  drilling 
permit,  and  place  the  treasury  of  the 
United  States  at  risk  in  terms  of  its  li- 
ability for  future  compensation,  if  an 
improvidently  rented  lease  is  canceled; 
and  threaten  the  environment  by  cre- 
ating a  tilted  process  that  has  resulted, 
and  is  likely  to  continue  to  result,  in 
leases  being  granted  in  areas  which  are 
environmentally  inappropriate. 

By  requiring  that  the  environme;ital 
studies  be  done  prior  to  the  lease 
granted,  by  requiring  that  there  be 
peer  review  by  qualified  scientists,  and 
the  opportunity  for  public  comments 
at  least  180  days  before  the  lease  is  an- 
nounced, we  will  have  a  lease  policy 
which  is  rational  and  makes  decisions 
in  the  proper  sequence.  The  policy  will 
give  to  the  public  the  assurance  that  if 
a  new  lease  is  going  to  be  granted,  and 
if  as  a  result  of  the  perfecting  amend- 
ment that  was  adopted,  new  leases  are 
going  to  be  made  available  off  the 
coast  of  the  panhandle  of  Florida,  they 
will  be  subject  to  these  kinds  of  envi- 
ronmental tests  before  they  are  grant- 
ed—not after  they  are  granted.  This 
amendment  moves  toward  that  bal- 
anced policy  in  the  use  of  our  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  resources. 

Mr.  President,  I  said  that  there  was 
an  area  that  was  eliminated  from  this 
amendment.  One  of  the  provisions  that 
had  been  contained  in  an  original  bill, 
introduced  as  S.  736,  would  have  given 
to  the  Governors  of  the  States  that  are 
adjacent  to  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  additional  power  in  terms  of  the 
decisionmaking  process,  which  has 
been  characterized  as  a  Governors' 
veto,  that  the  Governors  would  abuse 
this  power. 

I  point  out,  Mr.  President,  that  S.  736 
clearly  stated  that  if  the  Governors 
acted  in  an  arbitrary  or  capricious 
manner,  their  right  to  make  the  judg- 
ment would  have  been  lost;  they  could 
not  act  in  a  manner  which  was  incon- 
sistent with  the  national  interest. 


But  because  that  one  issue  has  be- 
come a  flash  point  for  an  emotional  re- 
sponse to  what  is  otherwise,  I  think,  an 
unassallably  sound  reconfiguration  of 
the  process  and  the  considerations  in 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  drilling,  I  have 
determined  that  the  appropriate  course 
of  wisdom  would  be  to  eliminate  that 
provision,  thus  allowing  the 
decisionmaker  to  continue  to  be  as  it  is 
today,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  making  a  deci- 
sion by  the  passage  of  this  general  en- 
ergy bill  to  promote  the  further  devel- 
opment of  America's  limited  domestic 
oil  and  gas  resources.  We  have  made  a 
decision  that,  with  the  exception  of  the 
States  of  California,  Oregon,  Washing- 
ton, New  Jersey,  and  Massachusetts, 
the  rest  of  the  continental  United 
States  will  be  available  for  new  leases, 
that  they  will  not  have  the  benefit  of  a 
year-2000  protection,  a  hiatus  in  new 
leases  around  their  States. 

Therefore,  I  think  that  the  citizens  of 
this  country  deserve  the  kind  of 
thoughtful  protection,  protection 
against  new  leases  which  do  not  meet 
the  environmental  standards  that  any 
reasonable  policy  would  require,  and 
they  should  meet  those  standards  be- 
fore— not  after — leases  are  granted;  and 
a  new  policy  that  will  help  us  rectify 
Inappropriate  leases  that  have  been 
granted  in  the  past. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  this 
amendment  will  contribute  to  a  more 
environmentally  appropriate  use  of  our 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  resources,  will 
contribute  to  an  energy  policy  of  con- 
version of  those  resources,  but  will  still 
make  them  available  under  these  con- 
ditions and  under  these  circumstances, 
to  serve  America's  needs  where  appro- 
priate and  when  appropriate. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Akaka).  The  Senator  from  Louisiana  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  this 
reminds  me  of  the  old  story  about  the 
preacher  who  was  preaching  one  day, 
and  he  finally  gets  on  the  subject  that 
affects  this  particular  member  of  the 
congregation.  The  member  of  the  con- 
gregation says:  "Preacher,  you've  quit 
preaching  and  gone  to  meddling." 

Mr.  President,  our  friends  from  Flor- 
ida have  quit  preaching  about  Florida, 
and  they  have  gone  to  meddling  with 
the  basic  organic  law  of  this  country 
which  controls  the  whole  country,  con- 
trols a  $3.15  billion  revenue  stream 
that  comes  from  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf,  and  seriously  would  affect  the 
ability  to  extract  oil  and  gas  from  all 
over  the  country,  but  particularly  from 
those  areas  which  are  now  producing 
and  leasing:  Offshore  Louisiana,  off- 
shore Texas,  offshore  Alabama,  Mis- 
sissippi, and  coincidently, 
the  natural  gas  production  from 
Florida. 

But,  Mr.  President,  this  would  amend 
the  basic  organic  law,  the  Outer  Con- 


tinental Shelf  Lands  Act,  which  is  an 
act  put  together  under  the  aegis  of  the 
late,  great  Scoop  Jackson  in  the  En- 
ergy Committee,  which  has  been  the 
law  of  the  land  since  I  think  it  was  last 
amended  in  the  1970's,  and  has  been  the 
basic  law  for  a  long,  long  time. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  nothing  wrong 
with  the  law.  Our  friends  from  Florida 
suggest  that  Secretary  Watt  made 
some  improvident  decisions  about  leas- 
ing certain  lands  that  are  sensitive 
below  the  26th  parallel  in  Florida. 

Mr.  President,  that  may  or  may  not 
be  true.  We  were  willing  to  concede  it 
for  the  purpose  of  the  last  Johnston 
amendment,  which  we  adopted,  and  we 
did"  concede  that.  So  that  in  effect, 
whatever  mistakes  were  made  below 
the  26th  parallel  in  Florida,  if  any— and 
I  must  say  that  has  not  been  proven 
yet,  but  we  accept  the  conclusion  with- 
out proof— nevertheless,  it  was  not  the 
fault  of  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
Lands  Act  that  made  that  mistake. 

Or,  in  any  event,  an  amendment  to 
the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act 
is  not  necessary  to  cure  the  mistake. 
That  mistake  has  been  cured,  if  not  by 
the  President's  moratorium,  then  by 
the  Johnston  amendment  amending 
the  Graham  amendment  just  adopted. 

What  we  are  dealing  with  now  is  an 
amendment  to  the  generic  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf  Lands  Act  that  applies 
to  Louisiana,  Texas,  Mississippi,  Ala- 
bama, and  to  other  areas  from  which 
we  extract  3.15  billion  dollars'  worth  a 
year  of  oil  and  gas  revenues. 

So  Mr.  President,  we  are  fixing  some- 
thing that  is  not  broken.  There  has 
been  no  showing,  no  suggestion,  no 
hearings,  no  evidence,  no  testimony,  no 
outcry  for  change  of  the  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf  Lands  Act.  The  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act  is  work- 
ing well  as  an  ongoing  law,  and  it  has 
worked  well  from  the  time  it  was  first 
enacted  in  1954  through  the  time  it  had 
been  amended  in  the  early  1970's. 

Mr.  President,  under  the  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf  Lands  Act,  it  is  entirely 
possible,  as  I  have  spoken  about  in  the 
last  amendment,  to  cancel  a  lease. 
What  the  law  says  is  that  a  cancella- 
tion may  occur  at  any  time  if  the  Sec- 
retary determines,  after  a  hearing, 
that  continued  activity  pursuant  to 
such  lease  would  probably  cause  seri- 
ous harm  or  damage  to  life,  including 
fish  and  aquatic  life;  the  threat  of 
harm  will  not  disappear  or  decrease  to 
an  acceptable  extent  within  a  reason- 
able period  of  time;  and  the  advantages 
of  cancellation  outweigh  the  advan- 
tages of  continuing  such  lease  or  per- 
mit in  force. 

Mr.  President,  with  all  deference  to 
our  friends  from  Florida,  this  seems  to 
me  to  be  the  soul  of  reasonableness.  If 
millions— indeed  billions — of  dollars 
are  paid  for  a  lease,  the  Secretary  at 
least  prior  to  cancellation  ought  to 
have  to  make  some  showing,  such  as  it 
will  probably  cause  harm  to  aquatic 


life  and  it  is  not  in  the  national  inter- 
est. 

Mr.  President,  the  present  organic 
OCS  Land  Act  has  worked  well.  This 
changes  the  test  dramatically  for  can- 
cellation of  a  lease.  It  changes  that 
test  dramatically  without  being  of  any 
need  for  Florida  in  its  sensitive  areas. 
We  have  taken  care  of  Florida  in  the 
sensitive  areas.  The  President  took 
care  of  it  under  his  moratorium.  We 
seal  that  into  the  law  by  the  amend- 
ment just  adopted.  So  we  have  solved 
Florida's  problems. 

Now  we  have  gone  to  meddling  in 
Louisiana's  problems,  Texas'  problems, 
the  other  areas  that  are  producing  nat- 
ural gas  and  producing  liquid  hydro- 
carbons. 

What  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Florida  says  is  that  cancellation 
shall  occur — shall  occur — as  opposed  to 
may  occur.  The  OCS  Lands  Act  over 
here  says  cancellation  may  occur;  the 
amendment  says  it  shall  occur.  Instead 
of  saying  it  would  probably  cause  seri- 
ous harm  to  life,  all  it  need  do  in  order 
to  have  a  mandatory  cancellation  is 
pose  a  serious  threat  of  harm. 

What  is  the  difference  between  the 
serious  threat  of  harm  and  a  probable 
cause?  If  you  were  going  to  take  an  air- 
plane flight  and  there  was  a  l-in-1,000 
chance  that  that  plane  was  going  to 
crash,  you  would  say  that  is  a  serious 
threat  of  harm,  as  opposed  to  the 
present  law,  which  says  you  must  have 
a  probable  harm,  probable  serious 
harm. 

So,  Mr.  President,  you  take  the  dis- 
cretion out.  You  change  that  standard. 
They  have  taken  out  the  test  that  says 
that  there  be  no  time  for  mitigation.  In 
other  words,  under  the  present  OCS 
law,  if  the  passage  of  time  would  allow 
you  to  mitigate  that  harm  or  eliminate 
the  harm,  then  you  could  go  ahead 
with  the  lease.  There  is  no  such  test  in 
the  amendment. 

There  is  a  change  in  the  balancing 
test  relating  to  State  consultation. 
The  present  law  defines  the  national 
interest  as — the  phrase  is  that  you  take 
into  consideration  the  national  inter- 
est, and  then  it  defines  that  national 
interest  to  be  a  balancing  test  between 
the  need  for  energy  and  the  need  for 
environmental  protection. 

Section  19  of  the  current  law  says 
that: 

For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  a  deter- 
mination of  the  national  interest  shall  be 
based  on  the  desirability  of  obtaining  oil  and 
gas  supplies  in  a  balanced  manner,  and  on 
the  findings,  purposes,  and  policies  of  this 
subchapter. 

That  test  is  changed  to  be  the  need 
for  energy  versus  the  environment, 
which  are  given  equal  standing.  What 
that  means,  again,  Mr.  President,  is 
that  it  would  be  much  easier  to  meet 
that  test. 

Further,  under  the  present  law,  a 
lease  must  be  under  suspension  for  5 
years  before  it  is  canceled.  In  this  in- 
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or  posing  of  a  threat,  the  lease 
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President,  it  also  provides,  with 

to  environmental  studies,  that 

environmental  studies  must  be 

before   the   lease   is   made. 

must  say  there  is  some  ambigu- 

,  but  we  know  that  there  are 

environmental  studies  in  the 

liways  have  been.  Some  of  those 

lot   be   completed   until    1996.    If 

the  amendment  means  is — and  I 

it  is — that  all  of  the  studies 

be  completed  before  you  do  your 

then,  it  means  that  you  cannot 

intil  1996  or  perhaps  thereafter. 

is  a  down  side  to  that,  as  well, 

I^esident.  Really,  what  you  want 

is  have  ongoing  studies.  We  re- 

under  the  present  law,  that  be- 

t  here  be  a  lease  sale,  there  be  a 

,  National  Environmental  Policy 

impact  study,  an  EIS,  and  that  is 

to  test  the  environmental  sen- 

,  to  test  the  alternative  ways  of 

the  energy  or  getting  the  oil  or 

the  area. 

President,  under  the  present  law, 

s  iquence  the  various  impact  stud- 

,  you  have  the  NEPA  study. 

/ou  come  in  and  have  a  separate 

for  the  drilling  plan,  because  a 

plan,  in  the  sequence  of  things, 

done  after  you  get  your  lease 

i  fter   you   make   your   discovery 

4ow,  I  guess,  Mr.  President,  what 

equire  here  is  that,  at  the  time 

d,  you  have  a  drilling  plan. 

ght  ask  my  friend  from  Florida, 

mean  to  require  a  drilling  plan 

time  you  bid  for  your  lease? 

GRAHAM.  Mr.  President,  my  in- 

would  be  to  provide  that  all  of 

environmental  studies  that  are  a 

to  receiving  a  drilling  per- 

can'be  conducted  prior  to  the 

of  a  lease  itself.  As  an  example, 

law  requires  a  showing  of  con- 

with  the  coastal  zone  manage- 

plan  of  the  adjacent  State  before 

can  be  permitted.  That  consist- 

tudy  is  not  conducted  until  after 

has  been  granted.   And  the 

that  the  Senator  and  others 

?iven  is  that  once  the  lease  is 

then   the   leaseholder   has   a 

property    right    in    the 

that  that  lease  is  not  allowed  to 

upon.  So  you  have  a  catch-22 
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JOHNSTON.    Well,    I    tell    my 
that  the  way  these  things  work 
you  get  your  lease  and  you  first 
exbloration,  so  you  submit  a  plan 
ej  ploratory  wells.  That  is  to  deter- 
iwhether  or  not  there  is  oil  or  gas 
Usually,  what  is  done  in  the  gulf 
frequently,  they  have 

semiaiibmersible  platforms  or  they 
have  drilling  ships,  sometimes,  which 
are  n  )t  designed  to  produce  oil  or  gas; 
they  I  xe  simply  derigned  to  test  wheth- 
er or  not  there  is  oil  in  the  area.  And 


it  is  neither  necessary  nor  appropriate 
nor  even  possible  to  submit  at  that 
time  a  production  plan,  and,  therefore, 
the  request  for  the  drilling  permits 
that  would  go  with  that  drilling  plan, 
until  you  know  whether  or  not  there  is 
oil  and  gas  there,  where  it  is,  and  in 
what  quantity.  And  I  might  also  add 
that,  as  part  of  that,  you  must  also 
submit  your  plan  to  land  the  oil  and 
gas.  In  other  words,  how  are  you  going 
to  pipeline  it.  Are  you  going  to  lighter 
it  on  ships,  or  just  how  are  you  going 
to  unload  it? 

If  I  understand  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator,  it  would  require  that  before 
you  get  your  lease,  you  go  in  with  your 
whole  plan  as  if  you  knew  how  much 
oil  and  g£is  was  there,  where  it  was,  in 
what  quantity,  how  you  are  going  to 
locate  your  drilling  platform,  how  you 
are  going  to  locate  your  pipelines,  if 
any.  Talk  about  a  catch-22,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, this  is  the  ultimate  one,  because 
it  requires  you  to  know  the  unknow- 
able and  to  do  the  undoable.  You  just 
cannot  do  it.  I  mean,  there  is  a  se- 
quence to  these  things  under  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act.  That  is 
why  a  production  plan  comes  after  an 
exploration  plan.  That  is  why  you  first 
get  your  lease  and  then  you  apply  for 
your  exploration  plan  and  then  you 
have  your  drilling  plan. 

Mr.  President,  it  just  will  not  work.  I 
mean,  that  is  the  problem  when  you 
deal  with  this  kind  of  organic  law.  It  is 
very  complicated,  very  well  thought 
out.  And  here  we  would  change  the 
basic  fundamental  law  of  a  $3.15  billion 
a  year  business,  and  it  just  does  not  fit 
the  way  the  industry  works. 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  I  say  to  the  Senator, 
the  question  is  still  outstanding.  Here 
is  what  the  current  law  says.  Section 
1346(a): 

(1)  The  Secretary  shall  conduct  the  study 
of  any  area  or  region  included  in  any  oil  or 
gas  lease  sale  in  order  to  establish  informa- 
tion needed  for  assessment  and  management 
of  environmental  impacts  on  the  human,  ma- 
rine and  coastal  environments  of  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  and  the  coastal  areas 
which  may  be  affected  by  oil  and  gas  devel- 
opment in  such  area  or  region. 

Current  law. 

(2)  Each  study  required  under  paragraph  (1) 
of  this  subsection  shall  be  commenced  not 
later  than  six  months  after  September  18, 
1978  •  *  *  and  not  later  than  six  months  prior 
to  the  holding  of  a  lease  sale  with  respect  to 
any  area  or  region  where  no  lease  has  been 
held  or  scheduled  before  September  18,  1978. 
The  Secretary  may  utilize  information  col- 
lected in  any  study  prior  to  September  18. 
1978. 

The  key  word  there  is  "commence." 
The  study  has  to  have  commenced  6 
months  prior  to  the  sale.  The  amend- 
ment that  we  offer  would  add  an  addi- 
tional sentence  stating  that,  "EJach 
study  required  in  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
subsection  shall  be  completed,  subject 
to  peer  review  by  at  least  three  quali- 
fied scientists  not  employed  or  com- 
pensated by   the  Secretary,  and  pub- 


lished, not  later  than  180  days  before 
the  date  on  which  the  lease  sale  is  an- 
nounced." 

Now,  if  we  reach  the  conclusions  that 
this  information  needed  for  the  assess- 
ment and  management  of  environ- 
mental impacts  or  the  human,  marine, 
and  coastal  environments  of  OCS  and 
coastal  areas  that  are  affected  is  im- 
portant, it  seems  to  me  it  ought  to  be 
of  sufficient  value  to  be  available  be- 
fore the  decision  is  made  to  lease  rath- 
er than  after  the  decision.  To  me,  it  is 
nonsensical  to  have  the  studies  only  be 
required  to  be  commenced  6  months  be- 
fore the  lease  and  not  have  the  avail- 
ability of  the  information  for  purposes 
of  making  a  judgment  as  to  whether 
the  lease  should  be  or  should  not  be 
granted. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
problem  is  that  this  is  an  ongoing  proc- 
ess. It  is  a  sequence  process.  You  do 
these  things  seriatim.  You  do  not  know 
what  kind  of  study  to  make  on  the  en- 
vironmental impact  of  a  pipeline,  for 
example,  until  you  know  whether  you 
have  oil  and  gas  and  are  producing 
quantities  sufficient  to  fill  up  a  pipe- 
line of  a  given  dimension  or  which  goes 
to  a  given  refinery  which  has  a  given 
capacity. 

The  same  thing  is  true  of  a  drilling 
plan.  The  environmental  studies  nec- 
essary for  a  drilling  plan  may  be  in  ad- 
dition to  the  environmental  studies 
necessary  for  an  exploration  plan.  Be- 
cause the  techniques  in  exploration 
drilling  are  frequently— usually,  should 
I  say — different  from  the  techniques  of 
drilling  for  exploration;  you  use  dif- 
ferent equipment,  different  safety  fac- 
tors, you  do  not  even  land  your  produc- 
tion platform  until  you  have  made 
your  discovery. 

I  had  the  opportunity,  Mr.  President, 
to  fly  over  the  gulf  when  the  Cognac 
drilling  platform  was  being  landed  off 
southern  Louisiana.  This  was,  at  the 
time,  the  platform  which  was  going  to 
be  in  the  deepest  water  yet  drilled.  As 
I  recall  it  was  1,000  feet  at  that  time.  It 
was  some  years  ago.  It  was  this  huge 
platform. 

They  did  not  just  bring  the  platform 
in  and  make  that  investment.  As  I  re- 
call just  from  memory  it  was  an  invest- 
ment in  excess  of  half  a  billion  dollars. 
I  could  be  off  by— I  do  not  know  how 
much  factor.  But  it  was  a  big  thing 
even  from  the  air.  It  was  a  thrill  to  see 
this  huge  thing,  bigger  than  the  big- 
gest ocean  liner,  going  out  to  be  an- 
chored out  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  to 
drill  in  over  1,000  feet  of  water. 

They  have  since  drilled  in  much 
deeper  water  and  had  much  bigger  plat- 
forms than  that,  but  it  made  quite  an 
impression  on  me  to  see  that  done. 

But,  Mr.  President,  they  did  not  do 
that,  they  did  not  make  that  commit- 
ment, in  order  to  drill  an  exploratory 
well.  That  was  done  for  the  purpose  of 
drilling  a  production  well— not  just  a 
production  well,  to  effectuate  a  whole 
production  plan. 
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The  environmental  studies  for  a  pro- 
duction plan  on  something  like  that 
are  in  addition  to  that  which  would  be 
required  for  exploration.  You  want  to 
require  studies  for  exploration.  You 
want  to  have  an  environmental  impact 
statement  which  the  present  law  re- 
quires. But  you  do  not  want  to  say  in 
effect:  Do  all  your  studies  before  you 
sink  the  first  pipe,  and  do  not  do  any 
after  that. 

In  fact  I  interpret  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Florida  that  way. 
That  is,  you  finish  it  all  before  you 
drill  your  first  well  and  thereafter  you 
do  not  have  any  ongoing  or  continuing 
studies.  The  problem,  really,  that  the 
Senator  has  with  Florida  is  what  he  re- 
gards— and  indeed  what  my  amendment 
just  agreed  to  regards — as  improvident 
drilling  and  improvident  decisions 
below  the  26th  parallel  in  Florida. 

Those  improvident  decisions,  which 
my  amendment  accepts  as  being  im- 
provident but  which,  I  hasten  to  say, 
have  not  been  proved  to  have  been  im- 
provident, but  which  we  accept  for  the 
purpose  of  the  law  as  being  improvi- 
dent— that  problem  has  been  solved. 

We  should  not  go  back  and  deal  with 
this  very  complicated  law  that  has 
been  working  very  well,  that  h£is  been 
the  law  of  this  country  for  decades. 
The  first  OCS  Lands  Act  was  1954.  The 
amendments  were  1978.  And  it  has  been 
operating  without  complaint  since  that 
time. 

I  may  be  wrong,  but  it  seems  to  me 
this  is  the  first  request  for  an  amend- 
ment to  the  OCS  Lands  Act  that  we 
have  had  on  the  procedure  since  1978. 

We  took  6  years,  Mr.  President,  to 
get  the  1978  amendments.  This  is  a 
complicated  business.  To  build  in  all 
the  environmental  protections,  to  se- 
quence those — you  have  to  have  the  en- 
vironmental impact  statement  before 
you  lease.  You  also  have  to  have  an  up- 
dated environmental  impact  statement 
before  you  do  your  drilling  plan.  You 
have  these  overlapping  environmental 
studies  all  through  the  process. 

We  do  not  want  to  have  very  smart 
and  very  able  legislative  assistants — 
but  those  who  are  not  skilled  in  this 
arcane  business  of  OCS  drilling,  and 
without  the  benefit  of  the  6  years  that 
we  had  to  draw  up  this  law — come  in 
and  say  well,  would  it  not  be  a  good 
idea  to  complete  all  these  environ- 
mental studies  before  you  get  your 
lease? 

Mr.  President,  it  would  not  be  a  good 
idea.  It  would  be,  in  fact,  impossible  to 
do.  And  if  you  tried  to  do  it,  it  would 
deprive  this  country  of  a  whole  lot  of 
revenue  because  you  just  could  not 
lease.  It  just  would  not  work.  He  would 
be  required  to  cancel  leases  to  which  he 
has  discretion  now,  and  required  to 
cancel  them  according  to  a  test  which 
is  entirely  different  from  that  which  he 
now  uses. 

Indeed,  if  he  tried  to  do  that,  he 
would  be  hit  with  a  fifth  amendment 


taking  suit.  He  would  not  be  able  to 
cancel  those  pursuant  to  the  OCS  Act. 
It  is  elemental  hornbook  law  that  once 
you  have  a  contract  you  are  entitled  to 
enforce  your  rights  according  to  the 
letter  of  the  contract.  The  contract 
made  on  these  leases  is  that  according 
to  the  terms  of  the  lease,  v/hich  take 
into  consideration  the  OCS  Lands  Act 
of  1978,  and  to  the  extent  that  is  fun- 
damentally and  radically  changed,  you 
have  a  taking  under  the  fifth  amend- 
ment which  would  entitle  you  to  more 
compensation  than  that  to  which  you 
would  be  entitled  under  the  OCS  Lands 
Act  of  1978. 

Mr.  President,  the  OCS  Lands  Act 
put  together  in  1978  under  the  aegis  of 
Scoop  Jackson  and  the  Energy  Com- 
mittee after  6  years  of  work  is  working 
well.  It  is  not  necessary  to  fix  it  to 
take  care  of  Florida's  problem.  We 
have  taken  care  of  Florida's  problem. 

I  say  if  that  act  is  to  be  amended,  let 
us  do  so  in  the  full  light  of  day  and 
after  we  have  established  a  need  to  do 
so,  and  not  on  this  bill  as  this  kind  of 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time?  The  Senator  from  Florida 
is  recognized. 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Mr.  President,  my  col- 
league and  fellow  southerner  from  Lou- 
isiana has  suggested  the  old  standard 
that  "if  it  ain't  broke,  don't  fix  it." 

So  a  fundamental  question  is.  Is  this 
vehicle  which  was  last  administered 
maintenance  in  1978,  still  functioning? 
Is  it  getting  us  to  our  destination?  Or 
is  it,  in  fact,  in  need  of  some  repair? 

My  answer  is.  It  is  in  need  of  repair, 
that  it  is  broke  and  that  it  needs  to  be 
fixed.  I  suggest  at  least  three  areas. 

One  thing  it  is  not,  this  is  not  a  geo- 
graphic breakdown.  This  is  not  a  car 
which  has  only  fallen  in  a  pothole  as  it 
drove  from  Pensacola  to  Fort  Walton 
Beach. 

This  is  not  a  Florida,  this  is  not  a 
California,  this  is  not  a  Louisiana,  this 
is  not  a  North  Carolina  or  any  other 
coastal  State's  specific  problem.  It  is 
an  inherent  generic  problem  with  the 
OCS,  and  I  suggest  the  problem  has 
three  parts. 

One,  it  has  encouraged  inappropriate 
lease  granting.  My  evidence  of  that  is 
the  President  of  the  United  States  him- 
self. In  June  1990,  the  President  an- 
nounced that  after  having  reviewed  the 
results  of  Outer  Continent  Shelf  task 
force  on  leasing  practices,  he  deter- 
mined that  a  prior  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior had  inappropriately  leased  areas 
off  the  States  of  Florida  and  California 
and  that  he  was  announcing  his  sup- 
port for  a  moratorium  on  further  leas- 
ing and  development  and  steps  would 
be  taken  to  roll  back  those  leases  that 
had  been  granted.  The  program  was 
broken  as  certified  and  recognized  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States  in 
two  of  our  significant  coastal  States. 

Second,  the  consequences  of  this  bro- 
ken program  is  to  put  American  tax- 


payers at  great  risk.  A  lease  once 
granted  has  been  held  to  be  a  property 
right  and,  therefore,  if  canceled  re- 
quires substantial  compensation.  And 
if  it  is  to  be  canceled  in  an  expeditious 
manner  requires  supercompensation,  as 
witnessed  by  the  amendment  that  we 
just  adopted.  We  just  adopted  an 
amendment  which  as  relates  to  the 
area  south  of  the  26th  latitude  in  Flor- 
ida is  going  to  provide  for  compensa- 
tion beyond  that  which  the  basic  law 
provides.  If  the  law  is  sanctimonious 
and  if  we  should  avoid  any  intrusions 
into  it.  then  we  have  just  within  the 
last  hour  violated  that  by  setting  up  a 
new  and  more  detrimental  to  the 
American  taxpayer  form  of  compensa- 
tion for  an  area  that  demonstrably  had 
been  subjected  to  inappropriate  leasing 
practices.  So  the  taxpayers  are  at  risk 
as  long  as  this  system  continues  in  ef- 
fect. 

And  third,  there  is  a  great  ambiguity 
in  the  current  law  as  to  just  what  is 
the  sequence  of  decisionmaking.  We 
have  a  law  which  says  that  certain 
studies  are  important,  studies  that  re- 
late to  providing  the  information  need- 
ed for  the  assessment  and  management 
of  the  environmental  impacts  on 
human,  marine,  and  coastal  environ- 
ments in  the  OCS  and  the  coastal  areas 
that  would  be  affected  by  oil  and  gas 
development  in  such  areas  or  regions. 

We  state  that  information  is  impor- 
tant and  yet  we  then  go  on  to  say  that 
all  that  has  to  happen  is  that  the  study 
has  to  have  been  commenced  before  the 
lease  is  granted.  That  is  like  saying, 
Mr.  President,  it  is  important  to  know 
you  are  in  good  health  before  you  un- 
dertake a  marathon  run,  that  if  you 
have  some  physical  disability,  you 
should  know  that  before  you  start  that 
26-plus  mile  trek.  Under  this,  you 
would  only  have  had  to  make  the  ap- 
pointment at  the  doctor  and  you  could 
run  the  race  and  only  after  the  race 
was  over  find  out  whether  the  results 
indicated  you  just  put  your  life  and 
health  at  risk  by  so  doing.  The  system 
is  broken  in  providing  for  information 
on  an  untimely  basis,  on  a  basis  which 
is  inherently  inconsistent  with  the 
very  purposes  of  the  studies  in  the  first 
place. 

So,  Mr.  President,  we  propose  an 
amendment  which  I  think  is  not  an 
amendment  that  is  inconsistent  with 
the  bfisic  objectives  of  utilizing  our 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  for  a  variety 
of  energy  and  environmental  purposes, 
but  rather  would  lead  to  its  better  pro- 
tection and  the  protection  of  the  wallet 
of  the  American  taxpayer  by  providing 
for  know  before  you  lease,  and  provid- 
ing for  a  more  rational  system  of  the 
cancellation  of  leases  which  have  de- 
monstrably proved  to  be  inappropriate. 

Would  someone  wish  to  argue  the 
case  that  we  should  continue  a  lease  in 
effect  where  it  has  been  demonstrated 
that  the  activities  pursuant  to  such 
lease  or  permit  has  resulted  in  serious 
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harm  ^  tr  poses  a  serious  threat  of  harm 
or  dan  age  to  life,  to  property,  to  other 
mineri.ls,  to  the  national  security  or 
defensi  or  to  marine  coastal  and 
humai  environments  and  where  those 
envlro  imental  or  other  resources  are 
subject  to  harm  are  of  substantial 
value?  That  is  what  we  say.  If  you  can 
make  that  finding  then  a  lease  which 
has  be  sn  granted  in  the  past  should  be 
termii  ated. 

Mr.  President,  the  system  is  clearly 
broke] .  This  represents  the  oppor- 
tunity for  those  of  us  who  can  be  physi- 
cians or  the  day  to  render  some  pre- 
scripti  an,  some  assistance  to  a  pro- 
gram hat  is  important  to  our  country 
and  th  it  needs  to  be  brought  back  to  a 
state  3f  health  that  will  justify  the 
confld  ince  of  the  American  people. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  Senator  from 
Louisi  ma  has  no  further  comments,  I 
will  b(i  prepared  to  yield  back  the  re- 
maind  ir  of  my  time. 

Mr.  .  rOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest tl  e  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  VALLOP.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
me  a  c  }uple  minutes? 

Mr.  FOHNSTON.  I  withhold  that  and 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
such  t  me  as  he  may  desire. 

Mr.  VALLOP.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  ch  lirman  and  I  shall  not  be  long. 

Whe  1  the  chairman  of  our  committee 
said  tl  at  the  OCS  Lands  Act  was  work- 
ing we  11,  someone  said  it  was  working 
too  w  ill.  Someone  would  say  it  is  a 
greate  •  impediment  to  leasing  than  a 
facilit  Ltor  of  leasing,  but  this  is  one  of 
those  amendments,  Mr.  President, 
which  has  a  surface  appeal  but  falls 
apart  jn  closer  examination.  I  say  to 
ray  fri  and  it  may  not  be  its  intention 
but  it  iefinitely  will  be  its  effect. 

It  is  exporting  jobs.  It  is  exporting 
capita  .  It  is  exporting  American  tech- 
nologj .  It  is  putting  at  risk  the  envi- 
ronme  it  because  it  simply  means  more 
import  ed  oil,  more  imported  fuel.  And 
it  is  (  xporting  the  thing  that  we  do 
best  ii  the  country  without  anyone  in 
the  vri  »rld  having  any  use  for  it,  and 
that  i!  our  competence  in  really  sound 
envlro  imental  exploration  and  produc- 
tion. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  would 
agree  vith  me  that  it  is  not  going  to  be 
requir  (d  when  American  companies  go 
in  the  world  and  it  is  expensive  to  do. 
Yet  wi  require  it,  and  we  do  it,  and  we 
do  it  V  ell  and  safely. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  is  willing 
to  ign  »re  the  fact  that  one  small  barge 
accide  it  off  his  coast  near  Tampa  pro- 
duced nine  times  the  environmental 
damafi  e  that  the  entire  Outer  Con- 
tinent il  Shelf  drilling  program  did  in 
that  y  ;ar.  One  small  barge  accident.  He 
is  wil  ing  to  ignore  that  and  start  us 
down  vhat  is  rather  a  crazy  road,  a  re- 
struct  iring  of  an  act  which  is  working 
well. 

Lik«  it  or  not,  Mr.  President,  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  remains  the 
larges ;  domestic  source  of  oil  and  gas. 


and  the  Senator's  amendment  will  stop 
it.  It  may  not  be  his  intention.  The  ex- 
peditious and  orderly— that  is  the 
phrase  from  the  existing  act  which  is 
changed  by  the  Senator's  amendments 
the  expeditious  and  orderly  develop- 
ment of  those  reserves  is  critical  to  a 
domestic  energy  future.  It  is  also  job 
producing,  and  it  is  also  balance  of 
payments  reducing.  Both  effects  of  the 
amendment  laying  before  the  Senate 
now  would  be  specifically  the  opposite 
effect. 

I  will  say,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
statistics  show  that  for  every  10  jobs 
that  are  crated  offshore,  there  are  37 
onshore.  When  the  current  downturn  in 
the  petroleum  industry  flattens  out,  as 
is  projected,  the  number  of  lost  jobs 
will  be  700,000  and,  Mr.  President,  the 
Japanese  will  not  have  done  it.  Amend- 
ments like  this  will  have  done  it. 
Amendments  specifically  like  this. 

There  is  a  myopia  born  of  political 
expediency  present  in  all  the  moratoria 
we  have  considered  but  let  us  not  ex- 
tend it  to  the  overall  leasing  program. 
If  the  Florida  delegation  wishes  to  re- 
treat behind  a  moratorium  and  subject 
their  environment  to  increased  anchor 
and  barge  spills,  that  is  their  option. 
But  they  should  not  have  the  ability  to 
cripple  the  entire  program  and  subject 
the  rest  of  the  Nation  to  risk. 

The  second  section  would  substan- 
tially impair  the  President's  discre- 
tionary authority  with  respect  to  lease 
cancellation.  Two  of  the  criteria  for 
lease  cancellation  that  the  threat  of 
harm  or  damage  does  not  diminish  in  a 
resisonable  time  and  that  the  advan- 
tages of  cancellation  outweigh  the  ad- 
vantages of  maintaining  the  lease  are 
simply  deleted. 

In  exchange  we  get  a  lawyer's  dream, 
an  absolute  lawyer's  dream.  They  are 
replaced  with  a  criterion  that  man- 
dates cancellation.  It  mandates  it.  If 
the  activity  has  resulted  in,  or  poses  a 
serious  threat  of  harm  or  damage,  is 
there  an  environmental  lawyer  in 
America  that  would  not  assert  that 
every  single  lease  poses  such  a  threat, 
I  ask  my  friend?  Not  a  one. 

America  spends  billions,  and  billions, 
and  billions  of  dollars  paying  lawyers 
to  challenge  American's  rights  to  ac- 
cess to  their  own  domestic  source  and 
this  makes  it  worse  by  producing  vague 
language  that  can  be  played  with  by 
lawyers  until  hell  freezes  over,  poses  a 
serious  risk  of  harm  or  damage  to  life, 
including  fish,  or  to  property,  or  to  any 
other  mineral  that  is  leased  or  not 
leased.  These  are  not  defined  words, 
these  are  not  words  tested  in  case  law. 
This  is  a  brand  new  iteration  of  a  law 
which  has  been  thoroughly  tested  in 
the  courts  and  been  found  to  work. 

Mr.  President,  the  State  has  to  ask 
itself  when  it  goes  to  questions  of  this 
sort  what  purpose  is  served  by  cancel- 
ing a  lease  where  a  temporary  suspen- 
sion would  alleviate  a  problem  that  has 
been  identified?  What  possible  purpose? 


But  the  Senator's  proposal  has  no  flexi- 
bility along  that  line.  Is  it  any  wonder 
that  the  chart  we  showed  earlier  shows 
that  American  oil  companies  are  now 
spending  more  in  exploration  and  pro- 
duction abroad  than  they  are  at  home? 
We  cannot  comply  with  these  kinds  of 
criteria  and  still  maintain  an  industry. 

I  know  the  Senator  is  a  Harvard  law- 
yer, and  I  think  probably  that  law 
school,  as  many  others,  uses  the  phrase 
"bad  cases  make  bad  law."  And  I  would 
say  to  the  Senate  that  this  is  an  invita- 
tion to  bad  cases.  It  is  an  invitation  to 
draw  up  any  fanciful  kind  of  assault 
and  take  it  on. 

Language:  "Environmental  or  other 
resources  harmed  or  placed  at  risk." 
Risk  is  not  defined,  level  of  risk — any 
risk  is  unacceptable,  according  to  the 
terms  of  this  amendment,  and  they 
may  be  of  substantial  value. 

You  go  down  to  the  bottom  of  the 
page,  and  it  says  that  the  compensa- 
tion may  be  in  the  form  of  currency, 
spending  the  taxpayers'  dollars,  for- 
giveness of  the  lessee's  obligation  to 
pay  rents  or  royalties  on  another  lease 
issued  pursuant  to  this  act.  Basically 
that  says  that  is  an  appropriation 
without  the  Appropriations  Committee 
having  anything  to  do  with  it.  That  is 
just  giving  them  the  flexibility  to 
spend  taxpayers'  dollars,  take  it  out  of 
the  Federal  Treasury  to  pay  Texaco 
back  so  they  can  go  explore  in  Indo- 
nesia. And  it  says  that  those  would  be 
on  any  other  lease  issued  pursuant  to 
this  act.  I  would  say  that  after  a  few 
years'  time  there  will  be  no  lease  is- 
sued pursuant  to  this  act. 

The  fact  that  certain  areas  such  as 
the  Florida  panhandle  are  gas  poor  and 
the  environmental  threat  is  virtually 
nil  is  also  irrelevant.  It  is  not  part  of 
this  amendment  to  pay  attention  to 
that.  The  provision  is  nothing  more 
than  an  invitation,  as  I  said,  to  litiga- 
tion and  we  sure  need  help  to  employ 
more  lawyers.  If  we  have  heavy  unem- 
ployment, maybe  we  can  get  it  all  back 
by  training  people  to  be  lawyers  be- 
cause they  will  be  needed  under  the 
terms  of  this  amendment. 

Reducing  the  time  period  prior  to 
lease  cancellation' is  also  foolish.  There 
is  a  tremendous  amount  of  information 
which  should  bo  considered  and  the 
present  5-year  suspension  allows  for  an 
orderly  consideration.  The  1-year  pe- 
riod that  is  contained  in  this  amend- 
ment simply  does  not  allow  the  type  of 
reasoned  decision  necessary  prior  to 
acts  of  canceling  a  lease,  so  it  will  be 
canceled.  And  once  more  Americans 
are  simply  not  allowed  access  to  their 
own  resources. 

The  last  provision  may  be  the  most 
troublesome  one.  It  requires  that  envi- 
ronmental studies  be  completed  and 
subjected  to  peer  review — and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  has  touched  on 
this— not  later  than  180  days  prior  to 
the  announcement  of  a  lease  sale. 

The  objective  of  this  is  simply  to 
delay  lease  sales.  But  if  it  is  imple- 


mented, it  would  completely  frustrate 
the  ongoing  and  continuing  nature  of 
environmental  studies.  It  is  bad 
science,  it  is  bad  law,  it  is  bad  econom- 
ics, and  it  is  sensational  green  pander- 
ing. 

It  may  come  as  a  surprise  to  sponsors 
of  this  amendment  and  probably  most 
of  the  Senate,  that  the  Minerals  Man- 
agement Service  has  spent  over  $530 
million  in  environmental  studies; 
many  of  which  are  continuing  reviews 
affecting  existing  leases.  The  Minerals 
Management  Service,  I  would  say  to 
the  sponsors,  has  done  more  marine 
studies  than  has  NOAA,  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service,  and  the  National  Ma- 
rine Fisheries  Service  combined. 

Four  million  dollars  a  year  is  spent 
by  MMS  on  whale  studies  off  the  west 
coast  alone.  They  are  the  only  whale 
studies  being  done. 

The  reason,  I  would  say  to  the  spon- 
sors of  this  amendment,  for  the  con- 
tinuing monitoring  and  environmental 
review  is  to  supervise  when  drilling  and 
production  would  be  allowed,  not  to 
stop  it.  But  the  effect  of  the  Senator's 
amendment  is  to  do  precisely  that. 

So  it  is  not  simply  an  effort  to  delay 
any  new  leases.  It  just  simply  spells  an 
end  to  the  ability  of  the  Secretary  to 
monitor  and  administer  existing  leases. 
For  those  who  want  only  to  terminate 
the  entire  offshore  program,  this  is  a 
very  useful  provision. 

For  those  who  care  about  the  envi- 
ronment of  our  coastal  waters  and  our 
coasts  and  for  those  who  care  about 
tourism  and  commerce  enterprises  on 
the  coasts  and  for  those  who  care  about 
the  whales  and  the  fish  and  the  proper 
development  of  other  offshore  re- 
sources, this  amendment,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  a  disaster. 

The  language  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming has  used  is  harsh,  but  the  effect 
of  this  amendment  is  harsh,  make  no 
mistake  about  it.  This  is  essentially  an 
attempt  to  sound  the  death  knell  of 
offshore  oil  and  gas  production  in 
America  and  certainly  any  new,  be- 
cause terms  are  too  vague  and  the  re- 
sponse too  rigid  for  any  other  result  to 
take  place. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  defeat  this 
amendment. 

I  yield  back  the  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

The  Senator  from  Florida  is  recog- 
nized 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Mr.  President,  just  a 
few  words  in  closing  to  respond  to  the 
remarks  that  have  just  been  made. 

In  all  deference  to  my  good  friend 
from  Wyoming,  I  would  suggest  that  a 
clear  reading  of  the  current  law  and  of 
the  amendment  be  undertaken  in  order 
to  understand  the  limits  and  the  objec- 
tives of  the  amendment. 

As  an  example,  in  what  I  frankly  con- 
sider to  be  one  of  the  most  important, 
if  not,  in  my  judgment,  the  single  most 
important,  aspects  of  this  amendment. 


the  environmental  studies  being  com- 
pleted prior  to  their  use — if  he  would 
read  the  current  law,  1346  stipulates 
that  the  Secretary  shall  conduct  these 
studies— it  indicates  the  importance  of 
these  studies  to  making  an  informed 
judgment  as  to  the  appropriateness  of 
granting  the  oil  or  gas  development 
lease  and  then  seems  to  negate  all  of 
the  above  by  saying  all  that  is  required 
is  that  the  studies  be  commenced  6 
months  before  the  lease  is  granted.  If 
there  is  some  justification  for  such  a 
foolish  dichotomy  of  the  importance  of 
the  studies,  the  importance  of  the  in- 
formation that  the  studies  are  going  to 
make  available  to  affect  judgment  and 
then  to  say  that  the  only  requirement 
is  the  study  be  commenced  before  the 
decision  is  made,  I  cannot  see  the  logic 
or  the  value  of  that  is  accomplished  by 
that. 

What  we  would  say  is  simply  that 
this  information  which  has  already 
been  determined  to  be  of  value  to  the 
judgment  would  be  available,  subject 
to  peer  review  and  published  at  least 
180  days  before  the  date  the  lease  sale 
is  announced. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Yes. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Is  the  Senator  aware 
that  the  EIS  is  completed  before  the 
leases  are  issued,  and  that  only  the 
studies  go  on  afterward? 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  If  this  study  that  is 
called  for  in  section  1346  is  to  be  of 
utility,  then  it  seems  to  me  it  ought  to 
be  available  for  part  of  the  judgment 
process.  The  current  law  infers  its  im- 
portance, gives  a  sense  of  confidence  to 
the  public  that  this  scientific  informa- 
tion be  available  and  then  undercuts 
all  of  those  expectations  by  saying  all 
that  is  required  is  the  study  be  com- 
menced. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield  again,  I  suggest  that 
he  is  not  familiar  with  the  operation. 
The  studies  that  are  contemplated 
there  are  those  monitored  not  only  for 
the  existence  of  the  activity,  but  the 
EIS  will  have  identified  those  studies 
which  are  necessary  to  be  commenced. 
The  EIS  is  the  thing  which  provides 
the  decision  upon  which  the  lease  is  is- 
sued or  not,  not  the  studies. 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Mr.  President,  if  a 
poignant  reading  of  the  law  shows  in 
fact  not  what  the  law  is,  another  detect 
has  been  uncovered.  I  believe  that  rea- 
sonable American  citizens  should  be 
able  to  read  what  the  law  requires  and 
draw  a  conclusion  as  to  what  type  of 
protection  is  accorded. 

In  my  judgment,  clearly,  the  current 
law  does  not  provide  that  protection, 
and  the  examples  as  stated  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  in  June 
1990,  are  the  best  evidence  that  the  cur- 
rent attempt  to  assess  environmental 
impacts  prior  to  leasing  are  not  accom- 
plishing the  objective  of  discerning 
those  areas  that  are  inappropriate  for 
such. 


Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  I  say 
again  to  my  friend  that  there  is  more 
than  one  law  which  affects  this  activ- 
ity, the  first  of  which  is  NEPA,  and 
that  is  where  the  EIS  requirement 
comes  in. 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Yes.  Mr.  President, 
and  unfortunately,  another  law  that  is 
not  covered  by  this  is  the  coastal  zone 
management  consistency  which  occurs 
well  after  the  lease  has  been  granted, 
which  is  under  control  of  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  and  which  has  almost  no 
capability  of  being  influential  on  deci- 
sions, particularly  if  the  position  is 
taken  that  once  a  lease  is  granted,  a 
property  right  is  created  that  requires 
compensation  for  its  cancellation. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Again,  if  the  Senator 
will  yield  for  one  more  observation,  the 
consistency  with  the  Coastal  Zone 
Management  Act  Is  required  of  the 
lease. 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  But  the  consistency 
study  is  not  conducted  until  after  the 
lease  has  been  granted  and  before  a 
drilling  permit  is  issued. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  I  say  to 
my  friend  I  do  not  know  what  sequence 
he  would  like  to  have  it  take,  but  you 
cannot  drill  before  a  drilling  permit  is 
issued,  and  you  cannot  get  a  drilling 
permit  until 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  shares  the 
opinion  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana, 
which  is  once  a  lease  is  granted,  a  prop- 
erty right  is  created;  in  order  to  cancel 
that  lease,  compensation  is  required. 
Then  you  have  set  up  a  catch-22  for  the 
U.S.  Treasury,  an  out-of-control  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior.  And  we  have  had 
such  an  out-of-control  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  grant  leases  in  areas  that 
clearly  are  inappropriate,  cannot  be 
permitted,  cannot  meet  the  standards 
to  be  drilled  upon,  and  yet  the  holder 
of  those  leases  will  come  back  to  the 
American  taxpayers  and  say  they 
ought  to  be  paying  because  we  success- 
fully bid  to  get  this  lease,  and  now  we 
are  being  denied  the  right  to  use  it. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield  one  final  time,  that  simply  is  not 
an  understanding  of  the  way  this  proc- 
ess works.  The  leases  are  issued  subject 
to  compliance  with  the  law;  and,  as 
though  there  is  no  information,  by  the 
issuance  of  the  lease  that  you  are  per- 
mitted thereby  to  evade  the  criteria  of 
the  laws  of  the  United  States— none. 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
the  Senator's  opinion  were  the  law,  and 
I  hope  that  it  might  be  found  to  be  the 
law.  That  is  not  the  position  of  the 
chairman  of  the  committee.  The  opin- 
ion— I  believe  I  accurately  stated  it;  I 
will  not  speak  for  him— is  that  if  a 
lease  is  to  be  canceled,  it  is  canceled 
under  the  provisions  that  require  com- 
pensation. 

I  would  agree  with  the  Senator.  I 
think  when  a  lease  is  granted,  what 
clearly  should  be  is  the  exclusive  right 
to  do  the  necessary  scientific  environ- 
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mental  and  safety  studies  to  apply  for 
a  drilling  permit.  And  if  you  cannot 
meet  t  lose  standards  for  a  drilling  per- 
mit, tlen  you  have  failed  to  meet  the 
condit:  ons  of  the  lease,  and  are  owed 
no  con  pensation 

That 
have  t^ken 
of  the 
to  date 
for  dri 
willing 


is  exactly  the  position  that  I 
on  all  of  those  leases  south 
!6th  latitude;  that  none  of  them 
has  met  the  test  to  be  available 
ling.  Therefore,  I  have  been  un- 
to accept  the  proposition  that 
compensation  is  called  for.  Others  take 
a  diffei  ent  view  of  the  law.  My  amend- 
ment a  ttempts  to  deal  with  that  degree 
of  amb  guity. 
Movi  ig  on  to  the  second  point,  we  do 
altjer  the  language  relative  to  sus- 
The  language  that  is  in  the 
to4ay  authorizing  a  suspension  of 
leasehold,  a  restriction  for  a  period 
that  it  is  used,  continues  in  ef- 


not 
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of  time 
feet. 
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\  ^ALLOP.  Mr.  President,  I  apolo- 
assure  the  Senator  this  is  the 
but  I  think  he  is  again  play- 
apples  and  oranges  in  this  de- 
issuance  of  the  lease  is  not 
comperfsated  under  the  terms  of  exist- 
If  no  permit  to  drill  is  forth- 
and  a  mere  permit  to  drill  can- 
orthcoming  unless  one  has  com- 
th  the  terms  of  the  law,  that  is 


ing  law 

coming 

not  be 
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Is  not  the  position  of  the  chair- 
is  as  if  other  criteria  are  dis- 
which  are  not  part  of  this,  then 
compensatable.  But  failure  to 
permit  to  drill  because  of  non- 
i4nce  with   the  requirements  of 

a  compensatable  event. 

GpAHAM.  Mr.  President,  if  noth- 

positive    happens   today,   the 

of  the  law  by  the  Senator 

Wlyoming  is  a  very  appreciated 

(ecause  his  statement  and  un- 

of  the  law  is  exactly  that 

have  held,  which  I  consider  to 

nly  reasonable  way  to  sort  out 

process, 
wish  that  the  position  of  the 
from  Wyoming  and  the  Sen- 
Florida    were    universally 
if  that  were  the  case,  then  we 
have  to  have  had  that  long 
relative    to    compensation    of 
sAuth  of  the  26th  latitude,  areas 
w4re  improperly  granted  in  the 
and  in  my  judgment  should 
onsidered  as  qualified  for  com- 
n  because  they  could  not  meet 
to  have  been  granted  a  drilling 
and  therefore  were  not  a  prop- 
that  warrants  compensation. 
Pj'esident,  on  one  other  area,  the 
are  we  about  to  export  Amer- 
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is  that  America  has  a  lim- 

ambunt  of  oil  and  gas.  In  our  ear- 

we  had  some  ambiguity  as 

ow  much  natural  gas.  I  frankly 

operating  under  the  impres- 

ba^ed  on  what  had  been  presented 

reliable  information,  that  we 

abundance  of  natural  gas,  and 


deb  ite 


bejn 


a  s 


therefore  issues  such  as  opening  up  the 
use  of  natural  gas  for  electrical  genera- 
tion, which  had  been  prohibited  at  an 
earlier  period  in  our  energy  history, 
was  now  provident. 

If  that  is  not  the  case,  then  I  think 
we  have  more  serious  problems  than  I 
thought  we  had  to  begin  with.  But  as  it 
relates  to  petroleum,  there  is  no  ques- 
tion that  we  have  a  finite  American  re- 
source. Some  would  argue  that  our  re- 
source is  as  low  as  in  the  mid-40  billion 
barrels;  others  would  say  it  may  be  as 
high  as  in  the  80  billions  of  barrels  of 
oil.  That  is  the  range  of  the  best  ex- 
perts, the  most  knowledgeable  people, 
as  to  what  our  resource  is.  We  are  cur- 
rently using  about  6'/j  billion  barrels  of 
petroleum  per  year  in  the  United 
States,  of  which  roughly  half  is  domes- 
tic and  half  is  imported. 

That  means  that  if  we  continue  at 
the  current  rate  of  3  billion-plus  do- 
mestic barrels  of  petroleum  per  year, 
against  the  most  extended  estimate  of 
our  domestic  supply,  we  are  looking  at 
roughly  25  years  of  domestic  use. 

To  me,  an  intelligent  energy  policy 
has  to  involve  the  issue  of  how  do  we 
stretch  that  remaining  domestic  re- 
source as  long  as  possible,  as  long  as  it 
will  be  required  for  us  to  fully  imple- 
ment the  measures  that  will  make  us 
less  dependent  on  petroleum;  as  long  as 
it  will  take  us  to  install  transportation 
systems  that  are  not  as  petroleum-in- 
tensive as  those  that  we  have  today;  as 
long  as  it  takes  for  us  to  develop  indus- 
trial mechanisms  that  will  not  be  as 
dependent  on  petroleum  as  they  are 
today. 

That  is  the  challenge  I  see  of  our  na- 
tional energy  policy,  one  of  husband- 
ing, conserving,  and  providing  for  an 
aggressive  transition  to  a  less  oil-de- 
pendent America.  That  is  my  definition 
of  the  problem.  I  believe  the  amend- 
ment that  I  have  offered  is  consistent 
with  that  objective,  while  providing  a 
higher  standard  of  environmental  pro- 
tection also,  and  by  eliminating  a 
statement  of  congressional  policy  that 
it  is  the  Nation's  goal  to  expeditiously 
develop  our  Outer  Continental  Shelf  oil 
and  gas  resources  when,  in  my  judg- 
ment, we  ought  to  be  prudently  trying 
to  conserve  our  Outer  Continental 
Shelf,  as  well  as  our  interior  petroleum 
resources,  in  order  to  make  them  last 
as  long  as  possible,  so  that  not  only 
will  our  generation,  but  our  children 
and  grandchildren  will  be  able  to  live 
in  an  America  that  is  not  totally  de- 
pendent upon  foreign  sources  because 
we  have  been  so  foolish  as  to  totally 
deplete  our  domestic  resources. 

Mr.  President,  that  concludes  my 
comments  on  the  amendment.  I  urge 
its  adoption. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  if,  in 
fact,  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  Senator 
from  Florida  to  conserve  domestic  re- 
sources because  you  would  not  be  able 
to  produce  them  pursuant  to  this 
change  in  the  fundamental  Outer  Con- 


tinental Shelf  Lands  Act,  then  I  sus- 
pect he  will  achieve  his  purpose,  be- 
cause, in  fact,  the  production,  the  ex- 
ploration, the  getting  of  bonuses  from 
that  Outer  Continental  Shelf  produc- 
tion will  be  delayed  and  made  the  sub- 
ject of  litigation  and  be  more  difficult 
ever  to  get,  according  to  these  amend- 
ments. 

I  suspect  when  he  says  that  he  wants 
to  conserve  domestic  resources,  iic 
means  not  through  this  amendment, 
but  I  fear  that  this  amendment  would 
conserve  by  being  unable  to  produce 
and  really  not  conserve,  but  import, 
and  in  the  process  of  importing,  subject 
the  country  to  the  98-percent  risk  from 
transportation  and  other  causes  as  op- 
posed to  the  2-percent  risk  from  pro- 
duction on  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  we  have  dem- 
onstrated that  this  amendment  to  the 
fundamental  law  would  be  a  grave  mis- 
take, is  unworkable,  and  has  not  been 
appropriately  considered  in  all  of  its 
sequencing  and  in  its  relationship  to 
the  real  world  of  production  on  the 
OCS,  and  certainly  is  not  necessary  in 
order  to  protect  what  the  Senator  from 
Florida  regards  as  improvident  leases 
Issued  below  the  26th  parallel  in  Flor- 
ida. 

So  consequently.  Mr.  President.  I 
think  this  has  been  fully  discussed, 
maybe  even  over-fully  discussed,  and  I 
am  ready  to  yield  the  remainder  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  SANFORD.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
in  support  of  amendment  No.  1648  to  S. 
2166  offered  today  by  Senator  Graham. 
I  am  a  cosponsor  of  this  amendment 
and  believe  the  provisions  spelled  out 
in  this  measure  should  be  a  part  of  our 
energy  package. 

Many  of  my  colleagues  are  aware  of 
the  problems  that  have  emerged  since 
the  sale  of  a  lease  to  drill  for  natural 
gas  off  North  Carolina's  coast.  Our  wa- 
ters can  je  volatile  and  our  marine 
ecosystems  are  fragile.  Because  of 
these  factors.  Congress  created  in  1990 
a  team  of  experts  to  study  the  impact 
that  drilling  might  have  on  my  State's 
coastal  environment;  the  panel  has  yet 
to  reach  a  final  conclusion. 

As  pressure  to  drill  increases  off 
North  Carolina,  the  mid-Atlantic 
States,  and  those  areas  most  promi- 
nent in  the  recent  MMS  5-year  plan,  we 
cannot  afford  the  money  and  time  that 
might  be  required  to  establish  a  sepa- 
rate scientific  panel  to  investigate  the 
coastal  impact  of  each  controversial 
lease  sale.  This  amendment  will  re- 
quire the  MMS  to  utilize  their  human 
and  technical  resources  to  systemati- 
cally review  the  possible  affects  of 
drilling  on  citizens  and  their  environ- 
ment; this  proceeding  must  be  com- 
pleted and  subjected  to  peer  review  6 
months  before  the  announcement  of 
the  lease  sale. 

Mr.  President,  this  makes  good  sense 
for  the  Treasury,  coastal  communities, 
and  marine  wildlife  and  their  habitats. 
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The  two  Senators  from  Florida  know 
the  problems  associated  with  the 
present  system.  Just  as  North  Carolina 
is  presently  under  a  congressional  mor- 
atorium, portions  of  Florida  were  in- 
cluded in  the  President's  1990  mora- 
toria.  Had  the  language  in  this  amend- 
ment been  established  policy  several 
years  ago,  we  might  have  avoided  the 
prospect  of  having  MMS  buy  back  inac- 
tive leases,  with  considerable  interest, 
and  at  the  taxpayers'  expense. 

This  amendment  will  give  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  further  direc- 
tion in  determining  when  an  existing 
lease  should  be  canceled,  and  it  prop- 
erly allows  for  the  lesees  to  be  com- 
pensated for  such  leases  expeditiously 
and  at  a  minimal  cost  to  the  Govern- 
ment. 

If  this  Nation  is  to  continue  to  re- 
claim fossil  resources  off  its  shores, 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  drilling  must 
take  place  only  after  adequate  consid- 
eration is  given  to  complete  environ- 
mental information  and  to  the  con- 
cerns of  those  most  affected  by  such 
activities.  I  support  these  criteria  as 
stated  in  the  amendment  now  before 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  I  yield  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  table  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  to  table. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second? 

There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  [Mr.  Harkin]  and  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Kerrey] 
are  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Fowler).  Are  there  any  other  Senators 
in  the  Chamber  desiring  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  51, 
nays  47,  as  follows: 

[RoUcall  Vote  No.  25  Leg.] 
YEAS— 51 


Bentsen 

Ezon 

McConnel) 

Bond 

Poni 

Murkowskl 

Boren 

Oarn 

Nickles 

Breaiu 

Olenn 

Packwood 

Brown 

Oorlon 

Pressler 

Bumpers 

Gramm 

Pry  or 

Burdick 

Grassley 

Roth 

Bums 

Hatch 

Rudman 

BynJ 

HaUleld 

Sasser 

Coata 

Heflin 

Shelby 

Cochran 

Helms 

Simpson 

Conrad 

Inouye 

Smith 

Cralcr 

Johnston 

Stevens 

Danforth 

Kasten 

Symms 

DeConcinI 

Lott 

Thurmond 

Dole 

Lugar 

Wallop 

Domenlcl 

McCain 
NAYS— 47 

Warner 

AdanM 

Bryan 

Dixon 

Akaka 

Chafee 

Dodd 

Baucus 

Cohen 

Durenberger 

BIden 

Cranston 

Fowler 

Blngaman 

D'Amato 

Gore 

Bradley 

Daschle 

Graham 

HolUngs 

Mack 

Rockefeller 

Jeffords 

Metienbaum 

Sanford 

Kassebaum 

Mlkulskl 

Sarbanes 

Kennedy 

Mitchell 

Seymour 

Kerry 

Moynlhan 

Slmon 

Kohl 

Nunn 

Specter 

Ijiutenberg 

Pell 

Wells  tone 

Leahy 

Held 

Wlrth 

Levin 

Rlegle 

WofTord 

Lleberman 

Robb 

NOT  VOTING— 2 

Harkin 


Kerrey 


So  the  motion  to  table  the  amend- 
ment (No.  1648)  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  say 
for  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues,  I 
know  of  one  more  amendment,  and 
that  is  by  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
[Mr.  BiDEN]  with  a  30-minute  time 
limit.  I  know  of  no  other  amendments 
that  were  planned  to  be  offered.  There 
are  some  others  that  would  be  eligible 
but  that  is  the  only  one  I  know  of  and 
I  wish  any  Senators  who  plan  to  bring 
in  amendments  other  than  the  Biden 
amendment  would  let  us  know. 

Mr.  BIDEN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  is  recognized. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1649 

(Purpose:  To  make  improvements  in  nuclear 
regulation) 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Biden] 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  1649. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  pa«e  189,  between  lines  II  and  12,  insert 
the  following  new  heading: 

SUBSTITLE  A— NUCLEAR  REACTOR  LICENSING 

On  page  193,  between  lines  6  and  7,  insert 
the  following  new  subtitle: 

Subtitle  B — Independent  Nuclear  Safety 
Investigations  Board 

SEC.  9201.  FINDINGS  AND  PURPOSE. 

(a)  Findings.— The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  there  exists  a  potential  for  conflict  of 
interest  in  the  Investigation  of  significant 
safety  events  arising  out  of  activities  li- 
censed or  otherwise  regulated  by  the  Nuclear 
Regulatory  Commission  (hereafter  in  this 
subtitle  referred  to  as  the  "Commission"), 
where  the  Commission's  prior  action  or  inac- 
tion may  have  been  a  partial  contributor  to 
the  cause  of  such  event: 

(2)  an  independent  organization  for  the  in- 
vestigation of  such  events  will  inspire  great- 
er pubic  confidence  in  the  investigatory 
process  for  such  incidents;  and 


(3)  the  increased  stature  and  enhanced  visi- 
bility of  the  investigations  conducted  by 
such  an  Independent  organization,  and  the 
recommendations  made  as  a  result  of  such 
investigations,  will  help  to  ensure  timely 
consideration  and  implementation  of  the 
recommendations  of  such  an  organization. 

(b)  Purpose.— The  purpose  of  this  subtitle 
is  to  establish  an  Independent  Nuclear  Safe- 
ty Investigations  Board  to— 

(1)  conduct  independent  Investigations  of 
significant  safety  events  arising  out  of  ac- 
tivities at  production  or  utilization  facilities 
licensed  by  the  Commission  under  section  103 
or  104  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954  (42 
U.S.C.  2133  and  2134,  respectively);  and 

(2)  submit  to  the  Commission  and  to  the 
Congress  the  results  of  any  such  investiga- 
tion, including  any  recommendations  for  ac- 
tions to  be  taken  by  the  Commission  to  pre- 
vent the  recurrence  of  such  events. 

SEC.  9202.  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  NUCLEAR  SAFETY 
INVESTIGATIONS  BOARD. 

(a)  In  General.— There  is  hereby  estab- 
lished within  the  Commission  an  independ- 
ent board  to  be  known  as  the  Independent 
Nuclear  Safety  Investigations  Board  (here- 
after in  this  subtitle  referred  to  as  the 
"Board"). 

(b)  MEMBERS.— The  Board  shall  consist  of 
three  members  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate.  The  memt>ers  shall  be  ap- 
pointed on  the  basis  of  technical  qualifica- 
tion, professional  standing,  and  dem- 
onstrated competence  and  knowledge  rel- 
evant to  the  investigative  functions  of  the 
Board.  No  more  than  two  members  of  the 
Board  shall  be  of  the  same  political  party. 
Not  later  than  90  days  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act.  the  President  shall  sub- 
mit to  the  Senate  the  nominations  for  ap- 
pointment to  the  Board.  The  President  shall 
designate  one  member  to  serve  as  the  Chair- 
person of  the  Board. 

(c)  TERMS.— The  terms  of  office  of  members 
of  the  Board  shall  be  3  years,  except  as  oth- 
erwise provided  in  this  subsection.  Any  indi- 
vidual appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy  occurring 
on  the  Board  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the 
term  of  office  for  which  his  or  her  prede- 
cessor was  appointed  shall  be  appointed  for 
the  remainder  of  the  term.  Upon  the  expira- 
tion of  his  or  her  term  of  office,  a  member 
shall  continue  to  serve  until  his  or  her  suc- 
cessor is  appointed  and  shall  have  qualified. 
Any  member  of  the  Board  may  be  removed 
by  the  President  for  inefficiency,  neglect  of 
duty,  or  malfeasance  of  office. 

(d)  Chairperson.— 

(1)  In  general.— The  chairperson  shall  be 
the  chief  executive  officer  of  the  Board  and 
shall  exercise  the  executive  and  administra- 
tive functions  of  the  Board  with  respect  to 
the  appointment  and  supervision  of  person- 
nel employment  by  the  Board,  the  distribu- 
tion of  business  among  such  personnel  and 
among  administrative  units  of  the  Board, 
and  the  use  and  expenditure  of  funds. 

(2)  Conforming  amendment.— Section  5314 
of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following:  "Chair- 
person, Independent  Nuclear  Safety  Inves- 
tigations Board.". 

SEC.  9203.  DUTIES  AND  AUTHOiUTlEa 

(a)  IN  General.— The  Board  shall  have  the 
following  functions  and  authorities  described 
in  this  section. 

(b)  INVESTIGATIONS.— 

(1)  IN  GENERAL.- The  Board  shall  inves- 
tigate or  cause  to  be  investigated  those  sig- 
nificant safety  events,  as  defined  by  the 
Board,  arising  out  of  activities  at  production 
or  utilization  facilities  licensed  by  the  Com- 
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The  purpose  of  any  Inves- 
initiated    pursuant    to    this    sub- 
shall  be  to  determine  the  facts,  con- 
and  circumstances  of  the  events  in- 
including— 
assessment  of  the  implications  of 
for  public  health  and  safety; 
letermlnation  of  whether  such  event 
if  a  pattern  of  similar  events  at  pro- 
or  utilization  facilities  licensed  by 
under  section  103  or  104  of 
Energy  Act  of  1964  (43  U.S.C.  2133 
respectively)  that  could  adversely 
public  health  or  safety;  and 
assessment  of  the  root  causes  of 
including   the   contribution,    if 
my  action  (or  inaction)  of  the  Com- 
respect  to  such  event. 
.—The   Board   shall   report   in 
and  shall  submit  such  report  to  the 
ion,   on   the  facts,   conditions,  and 
of   each   event   investigated 
to  this  subsection,  including— 
date  and  place  of  the  event; 
nature  and  probable  consequence  of 
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the  Commission,  the  Board  shall, 
the  initiation  of  an  investigation 
to  this  section,  consult  with  the 
of  the  Commission  and,  if  an  in- 
is  warranted,  the  Board  shall  set 
writing  the  basis  for  the  Board's  de- 
ion  that  the  event  constitutes  a  sig- 
safety    event,    as   defined    by    the 
written  statement  of  the  Board's 
initiating  an  investigation  shall  not 
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EXCLUSION.- No  part  of  the  conclusions, 
or  recommendations  of  any  report 
relating  to  any  event  or  the  in- 
vestigation of  such  event  shall  be  admitted 
as  evide  ice  or  used  in  any  suit  or  action  for 
damage!  growing  out  of  any  matter  men- 
tioned li  I  such  report. 

(c)  IN!  PECTION.— Following  the  issuance  of 
a  writt  m  determination  pursuant  to  sub- 
section b)(5),  or  upon  the  initiation  of  an  in- 
vestigat  ion  requested  by  the  Commission, 
any  emi  loyee  of  the  Board,  upon  presenting 
appropr  ate  credentials,  including  any  secu- 


rity clearance  required  by  the  Commission, 
and  a  written  notice  of  inspection  authority, 
may  enter  the  facility  where  the  event  has 
occurred  and  do  all  things  appropriate  for  a 
proper  investigation.  The  employee  may  in- 
spect, at  reasonable  times,  records,  files,  pa- 
pers, processes,  controls,  and  facilities  rel- 
evant to  the  investigation  of  such  event. 
Each  inspection  shall  be  commenced  and 
completed  with  reasonable  promptness. 

(d)  INFORMATION.— Subject  to  section  552a 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  the  Board  may 
secure  directly  from  any  agency  or  instru- 
mentality of  the  United  States  such  informa- 
tion as  that  agency  or  instrumentality  may 
already  possess  as  may  be  necessary  to  en- 
able the  Board  to  carry  out  an  investigation 
pursuant  to  this  subtitle.  Upon  request  of 
the  Board,  the  head  of  such  agency  or  instru- 
mentality shall  furnish  such  information  to 
the  Board.  The  information  that  the  Board 
may  secure  under  this  subsection  may  in- 
clude ai.y  material  designated  as  classified 
material  pursuant  to  the  Atomic  Energy  Act 
of  1954,  or  any  materials  designated  as  safe- 
guards information  and  otherwise  protected 
from  disclosure  under  section  147  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954  (42  U.S.C.  2167). 

(e)  General  Authorities.— 

(1)  In  general.— Following  the  issuance  of 
a  written  determination  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (b)(5),  or  upon  the  initiation  of  an  in- 
vestigation requested  by  the  Commission, 
the  Board,  or,  upon  authority  of  the  Board, 
any  member  thereof,  any  administrative  law 
judge  employed  by  or  assigned  to  the  Board, 
or  any  officer  or  employee  duly  designated 
by  the  Board,  may,  for  the  purpose  of  carry- 
ing out  this  subtitle,  hold  such  hearings,  sit 
and  act  at  such  times  and  places,  administer 
such  oaths,  and  require  by  subpoena  or  oth- 
erwise attendance  and  testimony  of  such 
witnesses  and  the  production  of  evidence  as 
the  Board  or  such  officer  or  employ  considers 
advisable.  Subpoenas  shall  be  issued  only 
under  the  signature  of  the  Chairperson  and 
may  be  served  by  any  person  designated  by 
the  Board. 

(2)  Penalty.— Any  person  who  willfully  ne- 
glects or  refuses  to  qualify  as  a  witness,  or 
to  testify,  or  to  produce  any  evidence  in  obe- 
dience to  any  subpoena  duly  issued  under  the 
authority  of  this  paragraph  shall  be  fined 
not  more  than  S5,000,  or  imprisoned  for  not 
more  than  6  months,  or  both.  Upon  certifi- 
cation by  the  Board  of  the  facts  concerning 
any  willful  disobedience  by  any  person  to  the 
United  States  Attorney  for  any  Judicial  dis- 
trict in  which  the  person  resides  or  is  found, 
the  attorney  may  proceed  by  information  for 
the  prosecution  of  the  person  for  the  offense. 

(f)  Administration.— 

(1)  In  general.— Subject  to  such  rules  as 
may  be  prescribed  by  the  Board,  the  Board 
may  appoint  and  fix  the  pay  of  such  officers 
and  employees  (including  investigators  and 
attorneys)  as  the  Board  considers  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  powers  and  duties  of  the 
Board.  Appointments  shall  be  made  under 
this  paragraph  in  such  manner  that  not  more 
than  the  equivalent  of  55  full-time  officers 
and  employees  are  employed  by  the  Broad  at 
any  time. 

(2)  Staff.— The  staff  of  the  Board  shall  be 
appointed  subject  to  the  provisions  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  governing  appointments 
in  the  competitive  service  and  shall  be  paid 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  chapter 
51  and  subchapter  ni  of  chapter  53  of  such 
title,  relating  to  classification  and  General 
Schedule  pay  rates. 

(g)  Temporary  and  Intermittent  Serv- 
ices.— Subject  to  such  rules  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  Board,  the  Board  may  procure 


temporary  and  intermittent  services  under 
section  3109(b)  of  title  5.  United  States  Code, 
but  at  rates  for  individuals  not  to  exceed  the 
daily  equivalent  of  the  maximum  annual 
rate  of  Ixisic  pay  prescribed  for  level  V  of  the 
Executive  Schedule  under  section  5316  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code.  The  amount  of 
consultant  services  that  may  be  obtained  by 
the  Board  under  this  subsection  shall  not  ex- 
ceed, during  any  fiscal  year  period,  the 
amount  of  services  that  would  be  obtained  if 
the  Board  procured  on  a  full-time  basis  the 
services  of  12  consultants. 

(h)  Cooperative  Activities.- Upon  request 
of  the  Board,  the  Commission,  or  the  head 
(or  governing  authority)  of  any  other  Fed- 
eral agency  or  Instrumentality  may — 

(1)  detail  to  the  Board,  on  a  reimbursable 
basis,  such  personnel  as  may  be  desirable  to 
assist  the  Board  in  carrying  out  its  duties; 
and 

(2)  make  available  to  the  Board,  on  a  reim- 
bursable basis,  such  facilities,  equipment,  or 
other  administrative  support  services  as  may 
be  desirable  to  assist  the  Board  in  carrying 
out  Its  duties. 

(i)  Staff.— The  Commission  shall  provide 
the  Board  with  appropriate  and  adequate  of- 
fice space,  together  with  such  equipment,  of- 
fice supplies,  and  communications  facilities 
and  services  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  op- 
eration of  the  Board  and  shall  provide  nec- 
essary maintenance  services  for  such  offices 
and  the  equipment  and  facilities  located 
therein. 

(j)  Local  Governments.— The  Board  may 
confer  with  employees  of  State  or  local  gov- 
ernment agencies  and  may  use,  on  a  reim- 
bursable basis,  such  services,  records,  and  fa- 
cilities as  such  agencies  may  make  available 
to  the  Board. 

(k)  Mail.— The  Board  may  use  the  United 
States  mails  in  the  same  manner  and  under 
the  same  conditions  as  other  departments 
and  agencies  of  the  United  States. 

(1)  Reports.— 

(1)  In  general.— The  Board  shall  report  an- 
nually to  the  Congress  on  the  activities  of 
the  Board.  Such  report  shall  contain— 

(A)  a  summary  of  the  significant  safety 
events  (as  defined  by  the  Board)  investigated 
by  the  Board  during  the  preceding  calendar 
year;  and 

(B)  a  summary,  in  such  detail  as  the  Board 
considers  advisable,  of  the  recommendations 
made  by  the  Board  pursuant  to  subsection 
(b)(3)(D),  together  with  the  observed  re- 
sponse of  the  Commission  to  each  such  rec- 
ommendation. 

(2)  AVAILABILITY.— Such  reports  shall  be 
made  available  to  Federal,  State,  and  local 
government  agencies  concerned  with  safety 
at  production  or  utilization  facilities  li- 
censed by  the  Commission  under  section  103 
or  104  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954  (42 
U.S.C.  2133  and  2134,  respectively).  Upon  re- 
quest, such  reports  shall  be  made  available 
to  other  interested  persons. 

(m)  Operation.— The  Board  is  authorized 
to  establish  rules,  procedures,  or  other  ap- 
propriate guidance  governing  the  operations 
of  the  Board  and  the  conduct  of  Board  inves- 
tigations. 

(n)  Transfer  of  Authorities.- There  shall 
be  transferred  to  the  Board  such  offices  of 
the  Commission,  or  functions,  powers,  or  du- 
ties of  such  offices,  as  the  Commission  may 
determine  are  properly  related  to  the  func- 
tions of  the  Board  and  will  further  the  pur- 
poses of  this  subtitle,  except  that  there  shall 
not  be  transferred  to  the  Board  any  program 
operating  responsibilities. 

(o)  Termination.— The  Board  shall  termi- 
nate at  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1997. 


SEC.  9MM.  AUTHORIZATION. 

There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  this  subtitle,  for  each  of 
fiscal  years  1993.  1994,  1995,  1996.  and  1997,  an 
amount  equal  to  16,000.000. 

SEC.  nOS.  EFFECTIVE  DATE. 

This  subtitle  shall  take  effect  on  such  date 
during  the  6-month  period  beginning  on  Oc- 
tober 1,  1992,  as  the  President  may  direct  in 
an  Executive  order.  If  the  President  fails  to 
issue  an  Executive  order  for  the  purpose  of 
this  section,  this  subtitle  shall  take  effect  on 
March  1.  1993. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
agreed  to  a  time  agreement  on  this 
amendment. 

Parliamentary  inquiry.  I  believe  the 
time  is  one-half  hour  equally  divided; 
is  that  correct. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  this  is  an 
amendment  that  has  been  raised  before 
some  years  ago.  It  is  very  straight- 
forward and  simple. 

My  amendment  establishes  an  inde- 
pendent safety  board  for  the  Nuclear 
Regulatory  Commission.  Not  unlike,  I 
might  add,  the  independent  agency 
that  exists  with  the  FAA.  There  is  an 
independent  organization,  the  National 
Transportation  Safety  Board,  that 
deals  with  inspections  as  opposed  to 
the  licensing.  It  goes  out  and  deter- 
mines whether  or  not  the  rules  are 
being  kept,  whether  safety  is  being 
maintained  at  the  Federal  Aviation 
Administration  or  the  airline  industry. 
And  it  functions  the  same  way. 

Right  now,  to  use  that  old  cliche, 
"We  have  the  fox  guarding  the  hen- 
house." 

The  purpose  of  my  amendment  is  to 
eliminate  a  structural  problem  in  our 
nuclear  regulatory  system  that  re- 
quires the  NRC  to  sit  in  judgment  on 
itself. 

I  believe  we  presently  have  a  fun- 
damentally flawed  system.  The  public 
cannot,  and  I  must  suggest  does  not, 
have  confidence  in  a  system  in  which 
the  NRC  makes  the  final  determination 
on  the  appropriateness  of  their  earlier 
licensing  and  regulatory  decisions. 

It  is  public  confidence  that  is  the 
greatest  hurdle  the  nuclear  energy 
community  has  to  clear  if  it  is  to  make 
a  recovery.  Our  regulatory  system  has 
done  nothing  to  restore  public  con- 
fidence in  the  12  years  since  the  acci- 
dent at  the  Three  Mile  Island  reactor. 
And  there  is  nothing  in  this  bill  that 
addresses  this  critical  problem. 

It  seems  to  me,  it  is  time  that  we 
change.  The  board  I  am  proposing  will 
be  the  lead  investigation  unit  in  the 
event  of  an  accident  at  a  nuclear  pow- 
erplant.  It  would  have  broad  authority 
to  look  into  all  events  leading  to  the 
accident  and  lay  blame  where  it  be- 
longs—whether it  is  the  utility,  the  re- 
actor manufacturer,  or  the  licensing 
outfit,  the  NRC. 

Right  now,  the  NRC  is  virtually  ab- 
solved of  any  blame  in  an  accident  be- 
cause the  inspection  teams  are  not  al- 


lowed to  look  into  the  agency's  role  or 
decisions.  The  board  that  I  am  propos- 
ing will  have  no  regulatory  authority. 
Let  me  make  that  clear  to  my  col- 
leagues. It  will  have  no  regulatory  au- 
thority. The  ultimate  decision  on 
whether  or  not  to  require  changes  in  a 
reactor  after  an  accident,  or  for  that 
matter  before,  will  be  made  by  the 
NRC.  But  in  the  event  of  an  accident, 
the  NRC  will  have  to  clearly  state  the 
reasons  for  its  actions  or  inactions  in 
response  to  the  board's  recommenda- 
tion. 

It  is  real  simple.  If  the  board  comes 
along  and  says  this  particular  aspect  of 
the  functioning  of  this  nuclear  reactor 
is  flawed  and  should  be  changed,  the  li- 
censing operation  that  I  am  propos- 
ing—and the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
will  be  speaking  to — does  not  have  the 
authority  to  say:  Shutdown.  It,  in  fact, 
is  required  that  we  turn  around  and  go 
to  the  NRC  and  the  NRC  says  we  are  ei- 
ther going  to  follow  the  recommenda- 
tion of  this  independent  safety  board 
that  we  are  talking  about  setting  up, 
or  we  are  not  going  to  follow  the  rec- 
ommendation and  here  is  the  reason 
why  we  are  not  going  to  follow  it. 

Finally,  the  board  will  not  increase 
the  NRC's  budget  or  duplicate  other  ef- 
forts. To  the  extent  there  is  any  over- 
lap, my  amendment  makes  it  clear 
that  those  responsibilities  presently 
within  the  NRC  that  relate  to  the  in- 
spection programs  after  an  accident  be 
shifted  to  the  safety  board.  In  effect, 
the  board  is  taking  over  just  one  part 
of  what  the  NRC  is  trying  and  failing 
to  do  today.  They  key  is  that  it  is  inde- 
pendent. It  is  independent  of  the  NRC. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator reserves  the  remainder  of  his 
time. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana,  the 
chairman  of  the  committee.  ■^ 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  myself  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  so  recognized. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  The  deficit  of  the 
United  States  exceeds  $350  billion, 
local  taxpayers  are  screaming  for  re- 
lief, the  Presidential  campaign  on  both 
the  Democratic  and  the  Republican 
sides  is  over  the  question  of  money,  not 
having  enough  of  it,  how  to  get  the 
money  for  health  care,  for  WIC,  for 
Head  Start,  for  college  educations,  for 
a  whole  host  of  other  important  pro- 
grams. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  midst  of  that 
we  have  here  an  amendment  that  fixes 
something  that  is  not  broken,  that  re- 
quires redundant  investigations,  and 
that  creates  a  whole  bureaucracy  with 
virtually  nothing  to  do. 

In  the  last  2  years,  there  have  been 
two  nuclear  events  of  significance.  No 
one  was  harmed.  No  property  damage 
was  done  in  either  one.  But  there  was  a 
nuclear  event  which  by  some  defini- 


tions you  could  consider  to  be  serious 
enough  to  investigate. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  creating  a  bu- 
reaucracy here  which  is  required  to  do 
precisely  and  exactly  the  same  thing 
that  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commis- 
sion presently  does  but  at  an  addi- 
tional cost  of  $6  million  as  specified  in 
the  bill.  The  indications  are  it  would 
actually  cost  twice  that  to  do  it.  to 
hire  this  many  experts,  73  full-time 
staffers. 

If  there  was  ever  a  buzzard's  roost,  if 
there  was  ever  a  deadhead  dump,  this 
would  be  it.  Because  it  would  be  doing 
something  that  is  already  required  to 
be  done  under  the  Atomic  Energy  Act. 
and  that  not  only  is  already  required 
to  be  done,  there  is  darned  little  of  it 
to  be  done  because  there  were  only  two 
such  incidents  in  the  last  2  years. 

Mr.  President,  we  do  not  need  to 
spend  this  money  on  doing  something 
that  is  already  being  done. 

As  far  as  the  independence  of  the 
NRC,  they  have  solved  that  problem  by 
establishing  independent  investigatory 
boards.  My  colleagues  remember  the 
one  big  incident  which  we  had,  which 
was  Three  Mile  Island.  We  created  a 
special  Kemeny  Commission. 

I  suspect  even  if  this  board  were  cre- 
ated and  we  had  another  big  Three  Mile 
Island  or  something  like  it,  you  would 
not  want  to  investigate  it  under  this 
board.  Because  no  scientist  who  was 
self-respecting,  who  had  ambition, 
would  want  to  be  a  member  of  a  board 
with  nothing  to  do.  If  there  were  such 
as  incident,  you  would  want  to  have 
some  real  experts  who  were  independ- 
ent 80  you  would  probably  avoid  this 
board  altogether. 

We  do  not  need  this  redundant  board. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  desired  4  minutes.  I  yield 
to  him,  4  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Chafee]  is 
recognized  for  4  minutes. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment  by  the 
Senator  from  Delaware.  I  do  not  think 
we  need  an  additional  layer  of  bureauc- 
racy at  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Com- 
mission. 

The  Commission's  current  instant  in- 
vestigation teams — that  is  the  name  of 
this  group  that  they  have  within  the 
NRC— perform  the  very  same  function 
as  the  proposed  investigations  board. 
So.  rather  than  encumbering  the  safety 
process  with  layer  after  layer  of 
bureauracy,  I  think  we  ought  to  work 
within  the  structure  of  the  NRC  to  ad- 
dress any  concerns  that  the  public  has 
about  safety. 

The  efforts  of  the  NRC  to  improve 
safety  standards  and  to  deal  with  the 
long-term  problems  in  waste  disposal 
are  certainly  moving  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. More  needs  to  be  done,  but  this 
amendment  is  not  the  answer  to  those 
challenges.  I  am  aware  of  the  safety 
questions  arising  from  the  operation  of 
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quclear  plants,  and  certainly  no 
accuse  me  of  being  an  advocate 
nufslear  power.  But  this  amendment 
a    pronuclear    or    antinuclear 
It  seems  to  me  the  issue  is  about 
soundness  and  good  government. 
Addition  to  the  three  board  mem- 
as  has  been  pointed  out  by  the 
manager  of  this  bill,  the  staffing 
include  up  to  50  full-time   em- 
ployees, costing  about  $6  million  a  year 
arlother  layer  that  we  plain  just  do 
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President,  the  interesting  thing 
the  members  of  the  Nuclear 
Regulbtory  Commission  are  currently 
appol:  ited  by  the  President  of  the  Unit- 
St|ites,  and  that  would  remain  the 
In  addition,  this  board  that  is 
proposed  by  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
be  appointed  by  the  President  of 
llnited  States.  So  what  are  you 
gettii^?  You  are  getting  another  layer 
of  a  layer  that  already  exists, 
xe  appointed  by  the  President, 
supervisory  group  would  be  ap- 
by  the  President. 
President  does  not  like  what 
is  doing,  get  rid  of  those  peo- 
not  keep  them.  He  has  the 
to  make  the  appointments,  and 
certaihly  if  he  approves  of  what  they 
do  ing,  I  cannot  see  that  the  people 
appointed  on  top  of  them  would  con- 
what  the  members  of  the  NRC 
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Fina  lly,  Mr.  President,  I  would  just 
like  t »  point  out  as  a  member  of  the 
Comm  ittee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works  I  have  strong  feeling  about  ju- 
risdict  ion  in  connection  with  this  legis- 
lation I  know  the  Environment  Com- 
mitte<  has  dealt  with  this  issue  in  the 
past,  i  B  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Delaw  ire  mentioned.  But  that  was  a 
differe  nt  issue.  That  was  in  connection 
with  li  Eiving  a  single  member  in  charge 
of  th<  NRC,  instead  of  the  current 
board  :.hat  exists  there.  So  it  is  quite  a 
differe  nt  situation  than  that  which 
•efore  the  Environment  Commit- 


ae\  eral 


years  ago. 
President,  I  think  this  is  not  a 
amendment,  and  I  hope  my  col- 
will  defeat  it. 
JIDEN  addressed  the  Chair. 
PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
Delaware. 
JIDEN.  I  yield  myself  a  minute. 
President,  let  me  point  out  my 
are  very  good  debaters,  and 
missing  the  point.  I  em- 
deliberately  missing  the  point, 
has    nothing    to    do    with 
or  not  we  are  being  redundant, 
to  do  with  independence.  There 
redundancy   if  in  fact  there  is 


I  Dint 


indepe  idence. 

The  whole  purpose  of  this  provision 
is  to  h  ive  the  very  people  who  make  a 
mistal  e  in  licensing,  and  they  do. 
when  I  hey  go  back  to  check  out  their 
own  m  stake,  human  nature  dictates  in 
most  i  istances  that  they  are  not  likely 
to  say    we  messed  up.  We,  the  NRC, 


when  we  licensed  this  reactor,  we  made 
a  mistake,  and  the  reason  why  there  is 
this  accident  that  occurred  is  because 
of  the  mistake  that  we  made. 

The  same  thing  existed  with  the  FAA 
until  about  30  years  ago.  A  U.S.  Sen- 
ator was  killed,  and  then  the  FAA  was 
able  to  whitewash  the  investigation  be- 
cause they  were  investigating  them- 
selves. And  then  the  Senate  woke  up 
and  said:  "Hey,  wait  a  minute;  we  have 
a  problem  here,  and  the  problem  is  the 
same  people  who  are  making  the  deci- 
sions are  later  inspecting  their  own  de- 
cisions when  an  accident  occurs." 

There  are  many  examples — starting 
from  the  Salem  nuclear  power  plant — 
across  the  Nation,  whereby  there  is  no 
followup  by  the  NRC.  It  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  appointing  of  anybody.  It 
has  to  do  with  independence;  a  simple 
direct  notion:  Independence. 

My  friend  from  Louisiana  said  that 
the  taxpayers  are  screaming  for  relief. 
What  people  are  screaming  for  is  assur- 
ance from  the  nuclear  industry.  That  is 
what  they  are  screaming  for.  That  is 
what  they  are  screaming  for  in  the 
Delaware  Valley,  where  so  many  darn 
mistakes  have  been  made — at  the 
Salem  plant,  and  Peach  Bottom,  and 
other  places.  They  want  assurance,  and 
the  notion  that  the  same  outfit  that 
tells  you  you  can  go  in  business,  when 
you  find  yourself  in  trouble  after  hav- 
ing been  in  business,  turns  around  and 
says  that  they  made  a  mistake  when 
they  let  you  go  in  business,  it  is  not 
the  way  human  nature  functions. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  BIDEN.  I  certainly  will,  on  the 
Senator's  time. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  is  familiar  with  the  incident 
investigation  program  set  up  in  the 
NRC,  which  involves  independent  peo- 
ple appointed  by  the  NRC,  people  who 
have  not  been  involved  with  licensing 
or  inspection  activities  related  to  the 
affected  facility. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  I  am.  Mr.  President. 
That  is  kind  of  an  oxymoron,  by  the 
way,  independent  people  appointed  by 
the  NRC.  But  go  ahead. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  You  are  also  famil- 
iar with  the  fact  the  Congress  set  up  an 
Inspector  General  for  the  NRC. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  I  am. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  does 
the  Senator  seriously  think  there  is 
enough  to  do,  with  only  two  incidents 
in  the  last  2  years,  to  keep  this  group 
busy 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Oh,  there  are  a  lot  more 
than  two  incidents,  Mr.  President. 
There  are  two  incidents  that  rose  to 
the  highest  level  used  by  the  NRC.  If 
you  read  the  Inspector  General's  re- 
port, it  reads  in  part: 

The  UT  finds  are  not  tracked  to  resolution, 
and  no  Independent  group  equivalent  to  the 
group  that  conducted  the  UT  Investigration 
follows  up  to  assure  that  the  action  taken  by 
the  licensee  and  the  NRC  staff  meet  the  in- 
tent of  the  irr  findings. 


Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  ac- 
cording to  the  NRC,  and  I  am  reading 
from  a  letter  dated  February  13,  1992. 
Mr.  BIDEN.  Is  that  the  NRC  letter? 
Mr.  JOHNSTON.  "In  the  last  2  years, 
two  events  at  operating  reactors,  one 
event  relating  to  a  materials  licensee, 
and  one  event  at  a  fuel  fabricating  fa- 
cility were  of  sufficient  significance  to 
warrant  an  IIT  investigation." 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sen- 
ator will  read  on,  they  go  on  to  say 
there  are  14  other  incidents  character- 
ized as  lesser  significance,  as  chai'ac- 
terized  by  the  very- 
Mr.  JOHNSTON.  The  Senator  defines 
these  incidents  in  his  amendment — the 
board  would  only  investigate  a  signifi- 
cant safety  event. 
Mr.  BIDEN.  Correct. 
Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Would  the  Senator 
agree  with  me,  Mr.  President,  that  an 
IIT  investigation  is  required  of  any  sig- 
nificant safety  event?  You  are  not  say- 
ing these  14  events  would  all  be  signifi- 
cant safety  events? 
Mr.  BIDEN.  Yes,  I  would. 
Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
submit  the  Senator  needs  to  look  fur- 
ther into  those  events.  Those  have  not 
all  been  significant  events.  If  you  want 
to  keep  somebody  busy,  this  is  the  way 
to  do  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  print  the  letter  dated  February 
13.  1992  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission, 

Washington,  DC,  February  13,  1992. 
Hon.  J.  Bennett  Johnston, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources,  U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Senator  Johnston:  I  am  responding 
to  your  oral  request  for  the  Nuclear  Regu- 
latory Commission's  (NRC's)  comments  on  a 
proposal  to  create  an  independent  Nuclear 
Safety  Investigations  Board  within  the  Com- 
mission. We  understand  that  the  proposal 
may  shortly  be  offered  by  Senator  Biden  as 
an  amendment  to  S.  2166,  the  National  En- 
ergy Security  Act.  For  the  reasons  discussed 
below  and  summarized  in  the  penultimate 
paragraph,  previous  Commissions  have  op- 
posed similar  amendments  in  the  past,  and 
we  see  no  basis  to  change  our  strong  opposi- 
tion to  the  enactment  of  the  proposed 
amendment. 

As  we  understand  it,  the  Board  in  question 
would  be  headed  by  three  Presidential  ap- 
pointees, who  would  be  supported  by  a  staff 
of  up  to  55  full-time  employees  and  intermit- 
tent or  temporary  employees  equivalent  to 
up  to  12  full-time  consultants.  The  primary 
functions  of  the  Board  would  be  to  inves- 
tigate significant  safety  events  arising  out  of 
activities  at  production  or  utilization  facili- 
ties licensed  by  the  Commission  under  sec- 
tion 103  or  104  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act,  and 
to  issue  a  written  report  providing  the 
Board's  findings  and  recommendations  re- 
garding each  event  investigated.  For  each 
fiscal  year  of  the  Board's  existence,  six  mil- 
lion dollars  would  be  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  support  the  work  of  the  Board. 

It  is  not  clear  „o  us  what  current  Commis- 
sion regulatory  problem  is  intended  to  be  re- 
solved by  the  creation  of  the  proposed  Nu- 


clear Safety  Investigations  Board.  The 
NRC's  Incident  Investigation  Program  al- 
ready provides  for  investigation  of  oper- 
ational events  and  accidents  in  the  nuclear 
Industry.  The  Commission's  Office  of  Inspec- 
tor General  has  found  this  program  "to  be  a 
useful  regulatory  tool  enabling  the  NRC  to 
objectively  investigate  significant  oper- 
ational events  at  operating  nuclear  power 
plants."  OIG  Review  of  NRC's  Incident  Inves- 
tigation Program.  OIG  88A-11,  August  1989. 

NRC's  sensitivity  to  conflict  of  interest 
considerations  is  reflected  in  the  operation 
of  this  program.  Under  the  NRC  program,  In- 
cident Investigation  Teams  (IITs)  are  estab- 
lished by  the  Commission's  Executive  Direc- 
tor for  Operations  to  investigate  significant 
operational  events  from  two  perspectives. 
The  first  is  to  fully  understand  the  implica- 
tions of  the  event  for  public  health  and  safe- 
ty. Of  equal  importance  is  the  need  to  fully 
evaluate  and  understand  any  NRC  short- 
coming that  contributed  to  the  incident. 
(Augmented  Inspection  Teams  are  estab- 
lished by  Regional  Administrators  to  inspect 
those  events  whose  implications  for  public 
health  and  safety  are  of  a  lesser  safety  or 
safeguards  significance,  and  these  teams  do 
not  necessarily  focus  on  NRC  shortcomings.) 
IITs  are  staffed  with  NRC  employees  who 
have  had  no  significant  involvement  with  li- 
censing and  inspection  activities  associated 
with  the  event  or  the  affected  facility.  A  spe- 
cial NRC  office  that  is  independent  of  the 
program  staff,  the  Office  for  Analysis  and 
Evaluation  of  Operational  Data,'  provides 
management  and  administrative  support  to 
each  IIT.  Current  protocol  provides  that  at 
least  one  member  of  the  nuclear  industry  or 
an  outside  consultant  with  unique  expertise 
in  an  area  significant  to  an  incident  is  asked 
to  serve  on  an  IIT,  and  that  individual  is  also 
screened  to  avoid  a  conflict  of  interest  situa- 
tion. 

IITs  issue  reports  on  their  findings  to  the 
Executive  Director  for  Operations  and  to  the 
Commission.  The  reports  are  available  to  the 
public  and  excerpts  are  included  in  the 
NRC's  quarterly  report  to  Congress  on  abnor- 
mal occurrences.  Directed  action  by  the  Ex- 
ecutive Director  for  Operations  to  the  NRC 
staff  in  response  to  the  report  is  also  avail- 
able to  the  public  and  is  referenced  in  the 
quarterly  report  to  the  Congress.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Office  for  Analysis  and  Evaluation 
of  Operational  Data  issues  an  annual  report 
to  the  Commission  that  includes  a  compila- 
tion of  all  IIT  actions  (resolution,  status, 
and  disposition)  during  the  past  year. 

The  Commission  therefore  believes  that 
the  goals  of  Senator  Biden's  proposed  amend- 
ment to  S.  2166  are  already  being  accom- 
plished by  the  NRC.  Under  the  aegis  of  an  of- 
fice that  is  independent  of  the  program  staff, 
ITTs  provide  a  timely,  structured,  objective, 
and  in-depth  investigation  of  significant 
operational  events  for  the  purpose  of  provid- 
ing a  complete  technical  and  regulatory  un- 
derstanding of  each  such  event.  IIT  team 
members  are  specifically  selected  to  avoid 
conflict  of  interest  problems.  UT  findings 
and  recommendations  are  made  public,  they 
are  reviewed  by  the  NRC.  and  the  status  and 
disposition  of  directed  action  resulting  from 
such  review  are  tracked  and  reported. 

Further,  experience  with  the  frequency  of 
significant  safety  events  in  recent  years  in- 
dicates that  the  establishment  of  a  Nuclear 
Safety  Investigations  Board,  along  with  its 


'This  ofHce  was  established  pursuant  to  Three 
Mile  Island  "lessons  learned"  to  provide  Independ- 
ence within  the  NRC  for  reviewing  operational  expe- 
rience and  events  and  to  feed  back  Important  les- 
sons both  to  Industry  and  other  NRC  offices. 


support  structure,  would  also  be  an  ex- 
tremely inefficient  use  of  limited  Federal  re- 
sources. In  the  last  two  years,  two  events  at 
operating  reactors,  one  event  relating  to  a 
materials  licensee,  and  one  event  at  a  fuel 
fabrication  facility  were  of  sufficient  signifi- 
cance to  warrant  an  UT  investigation.  Aug- 
mented Inspection  Teams,  which  investigate 
events  of  lesser  safety  significance,  averaged 
only  14  events  per  year.  In  virtually  all 
cases,  these  lesser  events  would  not  warrant 
an  investigation  by  the  newly  created  Board. 
Thus,  recent  experience  indicates  that  the 
workload  would  not  be  sufficient  to  fill  the 
time  of  three  Presidential  appointees  and 
the  full-time  staff  envisioned  by  the  pro- 
posed amendment. 

In  addition,  the  creation  of  an  additional 
Board  within  the  NRC  would  have  significant 
resource  implications  that  go  beyond  the  six 
million  dollar  authorization  of  appropria- 
tions that  is  Included  in  the  proposed  amend- 
ment. The  only  sure  way  to  avoid  charges 
that  the  Board's  activities  may  be  under- 
mined by  dual  loyalties  (to  the  Board  and  to 
the  Commission)  would  be  to  build  up  a  staff 
and  facilities  devoted  only  to  its  activities. 
The  amendment  seems  to  acknowledge  this 
by  mandating  transfer  to  the  Board  of  such 
offices  of  the  Commission  as  are  "properly 
related  to  the  functions  of  the  Board  "  (pro- 
posed section  9203(n)),  and  authorizing  the 
Commission  (or  any  other  Federal  agency)  to 
detail  personnel  to  the  Board  and  to  provide 
facilities,  equipment,  and  other  administra- 
tive support  services  to  assist  the  Board  in 
carrying  out  its  duties  (proposed  section 
9203(h)).  Even  though  there  is  a  provision  for 
reimbursement,  inevitably  this  will  entail  a 
loss  of  services  and  facilities  for  other  NRC 
functions,  which  will  have  to  be  made  up  by 
additional  NRC  expenditures. 

Finally,  contrary  to  the  "findings"  of  the 
proposed  amendment  in  section  9201(a)  (2) 
and  (3)  of  what  we  understand  to  be  the  pro- 
posed amendment,  the  NRC  believes  that  the 
creation  of  such  a  Board  would  not  inspire 
greater  public  confidence  or  ensure  timely 
consideration  and  implementation  of  the 
recommendations  of  such  an  organization. 
Rather,  it  will  further  diffuse  Government 
responsibility  for  ensuring  that  commercial 
nuclear  activities  are  carried  out  in  this 
country  in  such  a  way  as  to  ensure  the 
health  and  safety  of  the  public  and  industry 
workers.  In  addition,  the  Board's  activities 
would  hinder  the  Commission  from  acting 
during  the  pendency  of  the  Board's  inves- 
tigation since  the  Board  would  be  the  only 
fact-finding  body.  Thus,  instead  of  reassur- 
ing the  public,  the  difficulties  inherent  in 
the  approach  visualized  by  the  proposed 
amendment  would  create  a  loss  of  confidence 
in  the  ability  of  the  Government  to  handle 
the  issues  under  consideration  promptly. 

In  summary,  we  do  not  support  the  cre- 
ation of  the  proposed  Nuclear  Safety  Inves- 
tigations Board.  There  is  no  current  NRC 
regulatory  problem  that  would  be  solved  by 
creation  of  a  Nuclear  Safety  Investigations 
Board.  The  NRC,  itself,  is  an  independent 
regulatory  agency,  already  has  an  Incident 
Investigation  Program  that  meets  the  goals 
intended  to  be  achieved  by  creation  of  this 
new  Board.  Moreover,  creation  of  a  separate 
organization  devoted  to  investigation  of  sig- 
nificant safety  events  would  be  an  inefficient 
use  of  Federal  resources.  It  would  inevitably 
lead  to  an  increase  in  NRC  expenditures.  In 
addition,  the  introduction  of  the  proposed 
Board  into  the  investigative  process  would 
actually  undermine  the  ability  of  the  NRC  to 
respond  promptly  to  significant  operational 
events. 


Please  let  us  know  if  we  can  be  of  any  fur- 
ther assistance  in  yo-jr  consideration  of  the 
proposed  amendment. 
Sincerely, 

Ivan  Selin. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  has  the  time,  and 
has  8  minutes  remaining.  The  Senator 
from  Louisiana  has  6  minutes  remain- 
ing. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  my  friend 
is  seeking  5  minutes,  and  I  yield  5  min- 
utes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Wellstone] 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  WELLSTONE.  Mr.  President.  I 
probably  will  not  even  need  the  full  5 
minutes.  Let  me  just  say.  I  do  rise  to 
express  my  support  for  Senator  Biden's 
amendment  to  establish  an  independ- 
ent nuclear  safety  investigations 
board.  I  do  this  in  the  context  of  this 
legislation. 

The  Senate  has  adopted  in  this  bill  a 
so-called  one-step  licensing  procedure 
wherein  we  have  made  a  decision  that 
we  need  to  address  one  of  the  problems 
that  the  nuclear  industry  has.  namely 
the  distrust  of  the  public,  by  cutting 
the  public  out  of  part  of  the  process. 

I  have  to  say,  Mr.  President,  that  one 
of  the  reasons — there  are  a  number  of 
reasons — but  one  of  the  reasons  I  op- 
pose one-step  licensing  is  because  I 
think  it  is  precisely  the  wrong  direc- 
tion to  go  in.  What  I  think  citizens  are 
asking  for— and  this  might  be  a  defini- 
tion of  relief,  I  would  want  to  say  on 
the  floor— is  some  assurance  that  when 
they  have  concerns  about  nuclear  pow- 
erplants,  concerns  about  the  health 
and  safety  of  their  own  families  and 
their  own  children,  that  they  will  have 
some  way  of  expressing  those  concerns; 
that  they  will  not  be  cut  out  of  the 
process.  That  is  one  of  the  things  that 
I  think  makes  most  people  angry  about 
Government  and  Government  agencies 
today. 

So  I  believe  that  Senator  Biden's 
very  moderate  amendment  would  add 
some  sorely  needed  balance  to  this  leg- 
islation, and  I  think  it  is  a  very  con- 
structive measure  which  really  ad- 
dresses some  of  the  public  concerns 
that  we  see. 

Mr.  President,  we  can  debate  NRC's 
record  in  addressing  safety  issues  for- 
ever, and  we  probably  will  not  agree, 
but  that  will  not  change  the  public's 
perception.  Many  people  around  this 
country  and  many  people  in  my  State 
of  Minnesota  do  not  believe  that  the 
NRC  is  doing  its  job  well.  They  believe 
that  the  NRC  is  far  too  sympathetic  to 
the  industry  it  is  supposed  to  regrulate. 

This  independent  safety  board,  which 
is  what  this  amendment  proposes,  just 
gives  people  in  the  country  greater  as- 
surance that  existing  and  future  nu- 
clear powerplants  will  operate  safely. 
The  Senator  from  Louisiana  talked 
about  people  wanting  to  have  some  re- 
lief from  bureaucracy,  and  talked 
about  the  cost  of  it. 
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there  is,  I  suggest,  Mr.  President, 

terrible  cost  when  these  nu- 

powerplants,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 

not  to  be  safe:  and  there  is  a  ter- 

cost  when  people  feel  cut  out  of 

process.  And  there  is  a  terrible  cost 

people  believe  that  they  have  no 

way  of  seeking  redress  of  griev- 
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President,  you  attempted  to  in- 
an  amendment  which  was  a 
■noderate  amendment  to  give  peo- 
»)me  avenue  for  redress  and  judi- 
ippeal   in   the   nuclear   licensing 
I  really  believe  that  the  Sen- 
rom  Delaware  has,  on  the  floor  of 
Innate  now,  introduced  an  amend- 
which  I  hope  Senators  will  sup- 
>ecause  I  think  this  is  an  amend- 
that  gives  people  in  the  country 
f^urance  they  need.  This  is  pre- 
the  kind  of  relief  for  which  peo- 
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the  remainder  of  my  time. 
JOHNSTON.    Mr.    President,    I 
4  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
ing. 

PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
rom  Wyoming  [Mr.  Simpson],  is 
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Mr.     President,     I 


Mr.     SIMPSON, 
thani  the  Chair. 

Thi  I  amendment  of  my  good  friend 
and  ( hairman  on  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mitte  J.  with  whom  I  have  served  and 
whon  I  enjoy  and  admire  greatly,  is 
not  a  new  idea.  This  amendment  to  cre- 
ate ail  Independent  Nuclear  Safety  In- 
Board  is  something  we 
leen  before.  We  have  considered  it 
many  Congresses  in  the  past, 
both  Democrat  and  Republican 
leadership  of  the  Nuclear  Regulation 
SubcQmmittee.  This  is  the  subcommit- 
whjch  I  have  served  for  13  years, 
IS  ranking  member  and  as  chair- 
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man. 

Such  a  Safety  Investigation  Board 
has  h  storically  been  coupled  with  the 
NRC  single-administrator  legislation 
whict  I  had  championed  in  previous 
years  I  have  had  concerns  regarding 
the  ci  mmission  form  of  organization — 
a  coi;  egial  body  that  I  thought  it  did 
not  "i  ol  lege"— but  those  days  are  gone. 
I  am  rery  satisfied  and  impressed  with 
the  c  )mposition  of  the  NRC  Commis- 
sion oday.  I  feel  that  the  single-ad- 
minis  xator  legislation  may  not  be  nec- 
essary at  this  time,  but  I  also  feel  that 
the  L  dependent  Nuclear  Safety  Inves- 
tigatipns  Board  is  not  merited  at  this 
time 

Thej  concept  of  such  a  Board  gained 
suppo  "t  at  a  time  when  safety  events 
occur  ed  more  frequently  than  they  do 
now.  rhe  chairman  of  the  Energy  and 
Natuitl  Resources  Committee  has  de- 
very  well  what  has  occurred  in 
few  years.  In  the  past  2  years, 
wo  events  at  operating  reactors 
1  merited  investigation  by  the  inde- 
NRC  incident  investigation 
team.l  These  events  occur  at  a  lesser 
rate  I  han  ever  before.  We  have  found 


that  the  industry  has  learned  its  les- 
sons since  Three  Mile  Island.  The  im- 
proved record  of  safe  operation  is  at- 
tributable to  operating  and  mainte- 
nance programs  £is  overseen  by  the 
NRC,  and  the  Institute  of  Nuclear 
Power  Operations,  and  is  the  reflection 
of  a  maturing  industry. 

In  any  event,  the  NRC  has  an  exist- 
ing program  called  the  Incident  Inspec- 
tion Program,  which  has  been  part  of 
the  recent  debate.  The  Commission's 
Office  of  Inspector  General  has  re- 
ported that  the  incident  inspection 
program  "is  a  useful  regulatory  tool 
enabling  the  NRC  to  objectively  inves- 
tigate significant  operation  events." 

The  Board  is  unnecessary.  The  Board 
would  duplicate  a  function  that  is  al- 
ready and  appropriately  performed  by 
the  NRC.  I  venture  to  say  that  shared 
responsibility  by  the  NRC  incident  in- 
spection team  and  the  proposed  Board 
would,  indeed,  be  duplicative.  It  is 
something  we  should  reject.  It  would 
be  costly.  The  Board  is  unnecessary 
and  may  even  interfere  with  the  NRC's 
ability  to  ensure  safe  nuclear  facilities 
operation. 

And,  finally,  some  have  equated  the 
need  for  this  Board  with  the  need  for  a 
National  Transportation  Safety  Board, 
but  that  is  not  analogous,  I  can  assure 
you.  The  transportation  industry  does 
not  have  an  independent  regulatory 
commission  such  as  the  NRC.  Let  us 
not  forget  that  the  sole  mission  of  the 
NRC — and  why  this  fact  is  ignored  is 
rather  puzzling  to  me — is  protection  of 
the  public  health  and  safety  and  the 
protection  of  the  environment.  Why, 
then,  create  yet  another  bureaucracy? 

In  my  judgment,  the  NRC  is  cur- 
rently doing  an  exemplary  job,  and  I 
have  been  one  of  its  critics  over  the 
years,  I  assure  you,  and  I  assure  my 
friend  from  Minnesota.  And  when  I 
think  they  need  to  have  the  attention 
of  oversight  and  detailed  scrutiny,  we 
should  certainly  give  it  as  we  have  in 
the  past.  Now,  plants  are  operating 
more  safety  then  they  ever  have  before. 
I  just  do  not  see  the  justification  for 
creating  a  new  Board  with  redundant 
responsibilities.  We  should  use  the  dol- 
lars in  wiser  fashion. 

When  considering  nuclear  licensing, 
we  do,  finally  as  a  result  of  the  recent 
vote,  have  a  licensing,  construction, 
and  operating  license  procedure,  which 
is  fair  and  rational.  We  are  never  going 
to  satisfy  people  who  are  not  com- 
fortable with  nuclear  power,  but  what 
we  have  passed  is  good  and  fair;  we 
passed  it  and  we  need  it.  I  think  people 
should  turn  their  attention  to  what  we 
should  do  with  the  high-level  nuclear 
waste,  which  is  spent  fuel,  from  111  op- 
erating reactors  temporarily  stored  in 
a  deep  pool  of  demineralized  water. 
There  is  approximately  43,000  metric 
tons  and  accumulating,  and  we  still 
just  babble  here  in  the  Chamber  and 
say,  "Not  here,  not  there,  not  any- 
where." Get  in  and  play  if  you  really 


want  to  do  something  for  your  country. 
What  are  we  going  to  do  with  spent 
fuel  from  111  reactors,  which  is  stored 
at  the  reactor  site?  That  is  what  we 
ought  to  be  paying  attention  to. 

I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  remains? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  has  2  minutes  re- 
maining. The  Senator  from  Delaware 
has  4'/j. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  let  me  re- 
spond to  a  couple  of  things  that  have 
been  said.  First  of  all,  if  this  amend- 
ment passes,  there  would  be  no  duplica- 
tive function  because  the  function  now 
performed  by  the  NRC  would  be  elimi- 
nated and  jt  would  be  transferred  to 
the  independent  safety  Board  as  it  re- 
lates to  the  IIT's  No.  1. 

No.  2,  there  is  no  net  cost.  The 
amendment  reduces  by  $6  million  the 
money  the  NRC  is  spending  and  shifts 
that  $6  million  to  this  new  independent 
regulatory  agency.  So  there  is  no  net 
cost  to  the  taxpayer. 

No.  3,  the  14  events  that  I  made  ref- 
erence to,  those  events  are  14  of  which 
were  not  viewed  as  being  serious.  Let 
me  just  nr.me  two  of  them  for  you.  At 
the  Salem  nuclear  powerplant  a  valve 
failed  shutting  down  a  turbine  and  it 
caught  fire.  The  fact  is  that  it  blew  up, 
and  only  because  there  was  a  dedicated 
fire  brigade  on  the  facility  at  Salem 
did  it  not,  according  to  the  NRC  itself, 
turn  into  a  very  serious  problem.  Most 
plants  do  not  have  their  own  dedicated 
fire  brigades  on  site. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Let  me  finish  and  I  will 
yield. 

At  the  Surry  plant  in  Virginia,  water 
eroded  the  pipe  from  inside,  totally  un- 
expected. It  exploded  and  killed  four 
workers.  That  was  considered  not  to  be 
a  serious  event?  I  think  that  is  fairly 
serious.  Four  workers  were  killed  by 
that  little  accident.  So  that  is  why  I 
say  I  think  they  are  nonetheless  seri- 
ous incidents. 

But  let  me  sum  up  briefly  and  main- 
tain the  remainder  of  my  time  by  say- 
ing there  is  no  net  cost,  no  duplicative 
function  if  this  amendment  were  to 
pass. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  simply  wanted  to 
ask  the  question,  or  make  the  point 
that  the  Salem  incident  referred  to  oc- 
curred in  1984  and  resulted  in  an  inves- 
tigation, which,  in  turn,  resulted  in  a 
study  to  determine  whether  the  inde- 
pendent Board  was  needed.  And  the 
recommendation  came  back  that  the 
Board  was  not  needed. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
just  30  secOiids  for  a  further  observa- 
tion? The  event  that  the  Senator 
talked  about  of  a  fire  was  totally  non- 


nuclear  related.  It  was  nonnuclear  re- 
actor related.  If  the  turbine  fans  had 
fallen  off  entirely,  it  still  would  not 
have  affected  the  reactor.  It  was  just  a 
mechanical  event. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  yield  the  remain- 
der of  my  time  to  the  Senator  ftom 
New  Mexico. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  How  much  time  do  I 
have,  Mr.  President? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  1  minute,  20  seconds. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  It  might  come  as  a 
surprise  to  some  that  Japan — we  al- 
ways talk  about  what  does  Japan  do 
better  than  u&— licenses  nuclear  power- 
plants  in  a  period  of  time  between  5 
and  7  years.  We  take  between  10  and  14 
years.  Japan  has  experts  on  their  Com- 
mission. We  would  rather  have 
nonexperts.  Japan  does  not  use  lawyers 
to  see  that  they  are  safe;  they  use  sci- 
entists. It  should  not  surprise  anyone 
that  they  are  doing  better  than  we  are. 

This  amendment  will  just  load  up  the 
process  of  involvement  after  the  deci- 
sions are  made,  and  we  will  not  be  any 
safer.  What  we  will  do  is  say  we  do  not 
want  nuclear  power,  we  make  it  so  dif- 
ficult that  we  will  not  spend  the  money 
on  it  when,  indeed,  other  countries 
that  are  beating  us  in  many  respects 
with  reference  to  jobs  and  prosperity 
are  busy  doing  it  right,  doing  it 
quicker,  and  doing  it  safely.  I  think 
that  is  what  this  bill  does  without  this 
amendment.  It  gives  us  at  least  a 
chance  at  that  with  all  the  safety  you 
can  build  into  a  process. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  BIDEN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  I  seldom  say  this  about 
my  friend  from  New  Mexico,  but  he  has 
just  dropped  in  the  big  hearing  that 
does  not  have  anything  to  do  with  any- 
thing about  this  amendment.  He  talked 
about  Japan  and  lawyers  and  delays. 
This  has  nothing  to  do  with  that.  The 
Safety  Board  does  not  license.  It  does 
not  have  lawyers.  It  does  not  do  any  of 
those  things.  He  can  talk  about  Japan 
all  he  wants.  It  has  absolutely  no  rela- 
tionship, anything  he  said,  to  what  is 
before  us  with  this  amendment. 

Is  all  time  expired? 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  my  colleague  from  Dela- 
ware, Senator  Biden. 

I  understand  the  purpose  of  the  Biden 
amendment  is  to  provide  independent 
oversight  of  safety  events  that  may 
occur  at  nuclear  energy  plants.  I  too 
am  interested  in  assuring  the  Amer- 
ican public  that  adequate  protective 
measures  are  in  place  to  investigate 
nuclear  accidents.  However,  the  Nu- 
clear Regulatory  Commission  has  al- 
ready taken  steps  to  ensure  that  such 
precautions  are  being  taken. 

The  issue  of  creating  an  enhanced 
safety  investigation  program  at  the 
NRC  was  first  addressed  during  exam- 
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ination  of  the  NRC's  regulatory  struc- 
ture following  the  1979  accident  at 
Three  Mile  Island. 

Subsequent  to  the  recommendations 
of  President  Carter's  Commission  on 
the  Three  Mile  Accident,  and  the 
NRC's  own  independent  review,  the 
NRC  established  the  Office  for  the 
Analysis  and  Evaluation  of  Operational 
Data.  The  AEOD,  which  reports  to  the 
NRC's  Executive  Director  for  Oper- 
ations and  the  Commission  itself,  is  re- 
sponsible for  evaluating  the  root  cause 
of  significant  safety  events  and  making 
recommendations  for  changes  to  regu- 
latory programs  to  avoid  future  acci- 
dents. 

In  addition,  the  NRC  has  established 
a  program  for  the  Immediate  dispatch 
of  independent  incident  investigation 
teams  [HT]  when  there  are  significant 
operational  events  requiring  imme- 
diate intervention  by  the  agency.  Each 
HT  is  composed  of  regulatory  and  in- 
spection/enforcement personnel  who 
have  had  no  previous  involvement  in 
Commission  decisions  regarding  the  re- 
spective plant.  Further,  Mr.  President, 
this  group  is  assisted  by  staff  from  the 
AEOD  office.  In  short,  the  purpose  be- 
hind the  Biden  amendment  has  already 
been  achieved  by  previous  actions 
taken  by  the  NRC. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  the  board  as 
created  by  the  Biden  amendment  is  not 
comparable  to  the  Chemical  Safety  and 
Hazardous  Investigation  Board  that  I 
created  under  the  Clean  Air  Act.  The 
Chemical  Safety  and  Hazardous  Inves- 
tigations Board  was  created  to  accom- 
plish work  not  being  done  by  the  EPA. 
Also,  the  need  for  the  Biden  board  is 
not  analogous  to  the  National  Trans- 
portation Safety  Board  because,  unlike 
the  nuclear  industry,  the  transpor- 
tation industry  did  not  have  an  inde- 
pendent regulatory  commission  con- 
ducting safety  investigations.  It  is  also 
imiwrtant  to  note  that  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  and  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  are  execu- 
tive level  agencies,  both  of  which  an- 
swer to  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  The  NRC,  however,  already 
stands  as  an  independent  agency.  As 
such,  it  is  capable  to  independently  in- 
vestigate nuclear  safety  incidents. 

Certainly  I  understand  that  there 
may  be  room  for  improvement  in  the 
NRC's  completion  of  its  nuclear  inves- 
tigation duties.  I  do  not  think,  how- 
ever, that  another  independent  agency 
is  necessary,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  oppose  the  Biden  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  expired.  Does  the  Senator  yield  his 
time  back? 

Does  the  Senator  jrield  his  time? 

Mr.  BIDEN.  I  yield  and  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  If  the  Senator  will 
withhold,  I  move  to  table  and  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 


The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  to  lay 
on  the  table  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Delaware. 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  [Mr.  Harkin]  and  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Kerrey] 
are  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
WOFFORD).  Are  there  any  other  Sen- 
ators in  the  Chamber  who  desire  to 
vote? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  63, 
nays  35,  as  follows: 

(Rollcall  Vote  No.  26  Leg.} 
YEAS— 63 


Bond 

Ford 

Murkowskt 

Boren 

Fowler 

NIckles 

Breaux 

Gam 

Nunn 

Brown 

Glenn 

Pack  wood 

Bumpers 

Gorton 

Preasler 

Burdick 

Graham 

Pryor 

Bums 

Gramm 

Robb 

Chafee 

Grassley 

Roth 

CoaU 

Hatch 

Rudman 

Cochran 

Henin 

Saaaer 

Cohen 

Helms 

Seymour 

Conrad 

HoUlngs 

Shelby 

Cralg 

Jeffords 

Simpson 

Cranston 

Johnston 

Smith 

D'Amato 

Kassebaum 

Specter 

Danforth 

Kasten 

Stevens 

Daschle 

Lott 

Symms 

DeConctnl 

Mack 

Thurmond 

Dole 

McCain 

Wallop 

Domenlcl 

McConnell 

Wamer 

Durenber^er 

Moynthan 
NAYS— 35 

Wofford 

Adams 

Gore 

Mlkulskl 

Akaka 

Hatfield 

MItcheU 

Baucus 

Inouye 

Pell 

Bentaen 

Kennedy 

Held 

Biden 

Kerry 

RIefle 

Blngaman 

Kohl 

Rockefeller 

Bradley 

Lautenberg 

Sanford 

Bryan 

Leahy 

Sarbanes 

Byrd 

Levin 

Simon 

DUon 

Lleberman 

Wellstone 

Dodd 

Lu«:ar 

Wirth 

Kxon 

Metienbaum 

NOT  VOTING— 2 

Harkin 


Kerrey 


So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  the 
amendment  (No.  1649)  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  and  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  is  recognized. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
not  seeking  to  be  recognized. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are  there 
further  amendments? 

The  Senator  from  Iowa. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1650 

(Purpose:  To  make  Improvements  In  the 
replacement  and  alternative  fuel  program) 
Mr.    GRASSLEY.    Mr.    President,    I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 


assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
ows: 

Senator  ft-om  Iowa   [Mr.   Grassley] 
an  amendment  numbered  1650. 


254^ 

The 
asfol 

The 
propo^s 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unani  mous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  ai  nendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objeci  ion.  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
On  [  ige  60.  line  1,  strike  "establish  a  pro- 
grram  i  o  promote"  and  Insert  ",  by  not  later 
than  1  year  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  thii  section,  establish,  by  reRrulatlon.  a 
progra|n  that  ensures  the  promotion  or' 

60,  line  3,  strike  "Such  program 
iromote"  and  insert  "In  carrying  out 
pfogram,  the  Secretary  shall  require". 

60,  line  6,  strike  "ticable."  and  in- 
t  Icable,  but  not  later  than  the  applica- 
da  e  specified  in  the  following  sentence. 
S<  cretary  shall  require  the  replacement 
con  rentional  petroleum  motor  fuels  with 
replac(  ment  and  alternative  fuels,  on  an  en- 
e(  uivalent  basis,  in  an  amount  equal  to 
pertjent  of  the  consumption  of  motor  fuel 
United  States  by  the  calendar  year 
30  percent  of  the  amount  of  such 
ption  by  the  calendar  year  2010.  The 
Secretiry  shall  require  that  not  less  than 
one-th  rd  of  the  amount  of  replacement  and 
altern4tive  fuels  used  to  meet  the  require- 
of  the  preceding  sentence  shall  be 
domestically      produced      renewable 
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ments 

from 

sourcet 

Begi;  inlng  on  page  60,  line  21,  strike  "tech- 
nical" and  all  that  follows  through  page  61, 
line  2,  ind  insert  "most  cost-effective  means 
of  acbi  sving  the  replacement  of  conventional 
fuels  p  irsuant  to  subsection  (a);". 

On  p  .ge  62,  line  2,  strike  "and' 

On  p  ige  62.  line  4,  strike  the  period  and  in- 
sert ";  and". 

On  I  ige  62,  between  lines  4  and  5,  insert 
the  fol  owing  new  paragraph: 

(4)  t  le  amount  of  domestically  produced 
renews  ble  fuels  used  in  replacement  and  al- 
ternat:  ve  fuels  applications. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator f  om  Iowa. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consuine 

Mr. 
a lett4r 

Mr. 
for  a 

Mr. 

Mr. 
mind 


President,  last  week  I  circulated 


WALLOP.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
£  econd  on  our  time? 
[JRASSLEY.  I  yield. 
WALLOP.  I  wonder  if  he  would 
laving  copies  of  that  amendment 
We  have  one  but  there  are 
erfough  for  both  sets  of  staff. 

GRASSLEY.  We  will  get  a  copy. 

IVALLOP.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

GRASSLEY.    Last   week    I   cir- 

a  letter  and  materials  to  all 

colleagues  announcing  that  I 

to    offer    a    domestic    alter- 

fuels   amendment.    So   nobody 

be  surprised  that  I  am  offering 

amendment,  although  it  was  just 

that  I  finally  got  it  put  to- 

with  the  exact  language  I  want- 


letter  that  I  sent  had  three  ob- 


jectiv  ss: 

Firs  L,  to  dispel  the  nonsense  about 
mandi  ^tes.  Oil  companies  support  man- 
dates. But,  of  course,  they  only  support 


mandates  if  they  are  for  the  oil  compa- 
nies' benefits.  Oil  companies  oppose 
mandates  that  end  up  creating  com- 
petition for  them. 

My  letter  highlighted  the  mandate 
that  oil  companies  secured  in  this  bill. 
It  mandates  that  liquid  petroleum  gas 
be  included  under  our  alternative  fuel 
fleet  purchase  program. 

The  oil  industry,  of  course,  should  be 
congratulated.  Their  mandates  make  it 
likely  the  oil  companies  will  monopo- 
lize our  alternative  fuel  fleets  and  at 
the  same  time  it  is  going  to  undermine 
the  Alternative  Motor  Fuels  Act. 

My  colleagues  should  remember  that 
it  was  this  act  by  which  Congress  in 
1988  declared,  and  I  quote: 

The  Nation's  security,  economic,  and  envi- 
ronmental interests  require  that  the  Federal 
Government  should  assist  cleanburning 
non  petroleum  transportation  fuels  to  reach  a 
threshold  level  of  commercial  application 
and  consumer  acceptability  at  which  they 
can  successfully  compete  with  petroleum- 
based  fuels. 

It  is  simple  as  this,  Mr.  President.  By 
adding  liquid  petroleum  gas,  we  are  ap- 
parently throwing  those  findings  of 
this  Congress  out  the  window  and  the 
goals  of  that  1988  legislation  out  the 
window. 

So,  quite  simply,  some  mandates  are 
acceptable.  For  that  matter  the  word 
"shall,"  indicating  mandate,  is  used  at 
least  700  times  in  this  pending  energy 
bill.  If  "shall"  does  not  mean  "man- 
date," then  you  know  we  ought  to 
strike  all  "shalls"  and  replace  them 
with  "mays." 

The  second  point  of  my  letter  was  to 
highlight  the  hidden  petroleum  sub- 
sidies, estimated  at  S200  per  barrel  for 
imported  oil  and  $3  per  gallon  for  im- 
ported gasoline  depending  upon  which 
source  you  use. 

This  exposes  two  important  points: 
The  marketplace  does  not  work  for  pe- 
troleum. Furthermore,  the  above-board 
subsidies  provided  for  alternative  fuels 
are  really  quite  small  in  comparison  to 
what  we  provide  petroleum  products 
and  the  oil  industry. 

Finally,  I  wanted  to  highlight  the  oil 
industry's  billions  of  dollars  of  invest- 
ment in  MTBE  plants  overseas,  so  far 
estimated  at  about  70  percent  of  new 
MTBE  investment. 

One  MTBE  industry  executive  esti- 
mated— and  I  quote: 

Eighty-five  percent  of  known  world-scale 
(MTBE)  plant  capacity  will  be  located  in 
areas  which  are  already  exporting  petroleum 
products  to  the  North  American  market. 

Mr.  President,  my  amendment  mere- 
ly strengthens  section  4305  of  the  bill 
which  mandates  that  the  Secretary  es- 
tablish a  program  to  promote  the  de- 
velopment and  use  of  domestically  pro- 
duced replacement  and  alternative 
fuels. 

By  my  count,  my  amendment  in- 
creases the  use  of  the  word  "shall"  by 
only  three  times  in  the  bill  so  instead 
of  about  700  "shalls"  we  will  have 
about  708. 


But,  since  my  amendment  uses  the 
word  "shall"  according  to  the  oil  in- 
dustry, it  is  a  mandate,  and  it  is  a 
mandate  that  the  oil  companies  in  this 
case  strongly  oppose.  They  oppose  it 
because  it  mandates  domestic  competi- 
tion. 

My  amendment  simply  strengthens 
section  4305  to  ensure  that  this  pro- 
gram to  promote  the  development  and 
use  of  replacement  and  alternative 
fuels  will  be  more  than  mere  window 
dressing. 

S.  2166,  reported  by  the  Senate  En- 
ergy Committee,  mandates  the  Sec- 
retary establish  a  domestic  alternative 
and  replacement  fuels  program. 

My  amendment  says  that  the  pro- 
gram will  require,  and  I  quote:  "the  re- 
placement of  conventional  petroleum 
motor  fuels  with  replacement  and  al- 
ternative fuels  on  an  energy  equivalent 
basis." 

My  amendment  says  that  by  the  year 
2000,  10  percent,  and  by  the  year  2010,  30 
percent  of  our  conventional  motor 
fuels  will  be  replaced  by  domestically 
produced  alternative  and  replacement 
fuels.  Of  these  totals,  one-third  will  be 
produced  by  domestically  produced  re- 
newable fuels. 

By  building  upon  existing  committee 
bill  language,  this  amendment  is  as  un- 
complicated as  it  can  possibly  be. 

Support  or  opposition  to  my  amend- 
ment hinges  upon  a  handful  of  ques- 
tions: Do  we  want  to  guarantee  that  a 
modest  percent  of  our  alternative  fuels 
be  produced  by  Americans  in  America, 
or  do  you  want  them  imported  into 
this  country? 

Or  are  we  satisfied  to  leave  it  to  the 
so-called  market  forces  that  are  driv- 
ing us  dangerously  toward  75  percent 
foreign  dependency? 

It  hinges  upon  whether  or  not  we  be- 
lieve in  double  standards  regarding  the 
subject  of  mandates.  Do  you  believe  it 
is  OK  for  oil  to  have  mandates;  that  it 
is  OK  to  have  700  other  mandates  in  the 
energy  bill?  If  not,  strike  them  all.  But 
if  700  are  OK,  what  is  drastic  about  add- 
ing three  more  that  guarantee  serious 
steps  toward  real  energy  independence? 

Support  or  opposition  to  my  amend- 
ment hinges  upon  whether  we  want  to 
ignore  the  hidden  subsidies  such  as 
military  expenditures  to  protect  OPEC 
oil  supply  lines. 

How  can  the  oil  industry  criticize 
aboveboard  subsidies  for  alternative 
and  replacement  fuels  to  encourage  do- 
mestic production  when  they  get  so 
much  through  hidden  subsidies? 

Mr.  President,  the  U.S.  imports  al- 
most 50  percent  of  its  oil.  Oil  imports 
are  to  blame  for  60  percent  of  our  trade 
deficit.  Some  predict  our  dependency 
upon  foreign  oil  will  be  75  percent  soon. 

In  the  1950's — now,  this  is  in  the 
1950's — just  10  percent  dependency  was 
considered  by  the  Congress  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  a  threat  to  national  security, 
and  it  is  this  simple.  We  are  heading 
for  75  percent  dependency  on  foreign 


oil.  And  everyone's  answer  to  that  is, 
"Well,  just  let  the  market  make  the 
decision." 

Industry  experts  predict  much  of  our 
methanol  and  MTBE  will  come  from 
the  very  same  oil  exporting  countries 
that  now  hold  us  hostage;  and  let  me 
say,  with  a  lot  of  American  investment 
in  that  production  overseas. 

Section  4305,  the  Replacement  and 
Alternative  Fuel  Program,  provides  no 
assurances,  no  assurances  whatsoever, 
that  alternatives  and  replacement  fuels 
will  be  produced  in  America  nor  that 
we  are  going  to  be  more  energy  inde- 
pendent as  a  result  of  it.  It  does  little 
to  lead  us  out  of  dangerous  dependence 
upon  foreign  energy. 

The  committee  bill  suggests  a  goal  of 
30  percent  domestic  displacement  by 
the  year  2010,  but  it  does  not  assure  it. 
It  just  does  not  assure  it  at  all.  The 
Grassley  amendment  makes  certain 
that  we  meet  those  goals. 

It  is  very  modest — really,  maybe,  I 
could  be  criticized  because  it  is  too 
modest  of  a  goal.  In  1955,  the  oil  com- 
panies sought  mandates  to  protect  90 
percent  of  their  markets.  My  amend- 
ment sets  aside  only  30  percent,  and  it 
does  it  18  years  from  now. 

Under  my  amendment,  the  Secretary 
of  Energy  is  given  additional  instruc- 
tions beyond  section  4305.  The  Sec- 
retary is  instructed  to  create  a  pro- 
gram that  assures  that  10  percent  of 
the  Nation's  transportation  fuels  are 
met  by  domestically  produced  alter- 
native fuels  by  the  year  2000,  with  one- 
third  of  that  being  from  renewable 
sources.  This  guarantees  our  appetite 
for  imported  oil  will,  in  fact,  be  re- 
duced. 

My  amendment  assures  that  renew- 
able fuels,  such  as  ethanol,  will  be 
used— improving  air  quality,  reducing 
our  trade  deficit,  and  creating  jobs  and 
economic  development,  particularly  in 
rural  America.  Is  this  Congress  really 
concerned  about  domestic  job  creation 
and  spurring  on  our  economy?  Consider 
these  facts:  5,000  jobs  are  created  for 
every  100  million  gallons  of  ethanol 
production.  At  current  stock  levels, 
corn  utilization  for  ethanol  production 
provides  a  15-  to  20-cent-per-bushel  in- 
crease in  the  value  of  corn.  The  impact 
of  one  75-to-lOO  million-bushel-per-year 
ethanol  plant  with  about  300  employees 
creates  an  additional  14,000  jobs  and  $68 
million  in  personal  income. 

Does  this  Congress  care  about  the 
trade  deficit?  In  the  1990's,  the  United 
States  spent  $54  billion  for  imported 
oil.  By  replacing  10  percent  of  our  Na- 
tion's oil  use  with  alternative  fuels 
such  as  ethanol  produced  in  the  United 
States,  our  trade  deficit  then  would 
drop  by  $12  billion.  Our  problem  is  de- 
pendency upon  foreign  energy,  not  just 
foreign  oil. 

What  good  does  it  do  to  exchange  de- 
pendency upon  foreign  oil  for  depend- 
ency upon  foreign  alternative  fuels? 
But  that  is  what  is  going  to  happen  if 
we  do  not  do  something  about  it. 


Imports  of  methanol  in  1988  shot  up 
71  percent  from  the  400  million  gallons 
imported  the  year  before.  Industry  ana- 
lysts indicate  that  the  level  of  im- 
ported methanol  to  be  used  for  produc- 
tion of  MTBE  is  likely  to  continue  to 
grow  to  as  much  as  1.3  billion  gallons 
by  1995.  This  is  an  increase  of  three 
times  the  methanol  imported  just  4 
years  ago. 

And  as  we  know  from  our  debate  of 
the  Clean  Air  Act,  ethanol-blended  gas- 
olines dramatically  reduce  carbon 
monoxide  particulates,  exhaust  hydro- 
carbons, and  slow  the  formation  of 
urban  ozone.  In  fact,  ethanol  use  has  a 
beneficial  impact  on  greenhouse  gases, 
and  thus  helps  slow  the  global  warming 
trend. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  I  should  not 
take  more  time  of  the  Senate.  But  I 
want  to  emphasize  that  the  last  few 
days,  if  I  do  not  emphasize  anything 
else,  has  caused  some  serious  questions 
about  where  we  are  really  headed  in 
our  country  with  the  so-called  Na- 
tional Energy  Security  Act.  It  might 
promote  some  use  of  alternative  ener- 
gies, but  from  foreign  sources.  What 
does  that  do  for  the  trade  balance? 
What  does  that  do  for  our  national  se- 
curity, our  defense  security?  We  need 
to  produce  more  alternative  fuels  at 
home.  We  have  the  capability.  We  need 
to  declare,  through  this  act,  independ- 
ence from  all  sources  of  foreign  energy. 

I  hope  this  bill  lives  up  to  its  title, 
but  I  am  skeptical.  I  hope  that  the 
amendment  that  I  offer  will  correct 
some  of  the  flaws  in  this  legislation. 

I  yield  the  floor  and  reserve  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  debate? 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  15  minutes. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  I  yield  6  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Vermont. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
in  strong  support  of  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Iowa.  I  believe  very 
strongly  that  we  must  approve  this  bill 
before  we  leave  here,  for  the  most  criti- 
cal question  facing  us  in  this  Nation 
with  respect  to  energy  is  relieving  our 
dependence  upon  the  importation  of 
foreign  oil. 

The  percentage  of  our  trade  deficit, 
which  is  the  result  of  motor  fuels,  is 
now  a  little  over  50  percent.  If  we  go 
along  with  this  bill  and  do  nothing 
more,  by  the  year  2010,  it  is  going  to 
rise  to  an  incredible  amount,  about 
$170  billion  of  the  cost  of  imports, 
which  will  raise  it  way,  way  up  to  al- 
most 80  or  90  percent  of  our  trade  defi- 
cit, assuming  the  rest  is  not  altered  or 
changed. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  remember 
that  if  we  do  not  do  anything  more 


than  what  we  have  done,  that  the  de- 
pendency upon  Mideastem  oil,  in  that 
perilous  and  precarious  area  which  now 
has  two-thirds  of  the  world's  oil  re- 
serves and  which  will  be  experiencing  a 
doubling  of  population  by  the  year  2010, 
to  rely  upon  that  as  our  source  of  fuel 
is  a  dangerous  mission. 

I  would  say  that  the  Grassley  amend- 
ment is  a  very  flexible  one. 

You  voted  on  a  Jeffords  amendment 
some  time  ago  which  was  much  more 
complicated  and  much  more  restrictive 
on  the  options  facing  the  Secretary  of 
Energy.  This  one  merely  says  that  the 
Secretary  shall  create  a  system  where- 
in we  will  replace  10  percent  by  the 
year  2001  and  30  percent  by  the  year 
2010  and  that  a  third  of  that  shall  be  re- 
newable resources  and  it  all  should  be 
domestic  sources.  By  doing  that  we 
will  give  ourselves  the  option  of  being 
energy  independent. 

I  know  my  colleagues  remember  that 
my  amendment  lost.  But  I  would  like 
to  point  out  that  with  the  39  votes  that 
we  received  on  it,  if  you  added  to  that 
the  number  of  cosponsors  of  my  origi- 
nal bill  who  were  on  the  committee  and 
who  felt  restricted  by  the  committee's, 
shall  we  say,  policy  or  custom  of  stick- 
ing by  the  committee's  bill  and  there- 
fore not  being  able  to  follow  their  wish- 
es, my  amendment  would  have  been 
agreed  to  by  4  votes. 

So  I  hope  my  colleagues  will  realize 
the  will  of  the  Senate,  as  expressed  by 
both  the  cosponsoring  of  my  amend- 
ment and  the  vote  on  my  amendment, 
and  would  say  that  this  body  believes 
we  should  move  toward  energy  inde- 
pendence. My  colleagues  now  have  an- 
other opportunity  to  state  that  policy, 
which,  unfortunately,  was  not  stated 
because  of  the  constrictions  placed 
upon  members  of  the  committee. 

Also,  I  point  out  this  one  does  not  get 
us  into  the  problems  which  were  raised 
by  the  chairman  of  the  Energy  Com- 
mittee with  respect  to  stripper  well  oil. 
Most  all  of  the  discussion  was  based 
upon  that.  There  is  nothing  in  here 
that  in  any  way  refers  to  stripper  well 
oil  to  complicate  the  conclusion.  It  is  a 
very  simple  approach.  It  is  one  which 
gives  complete  flexibility  to  the  Sec- 
retary to  come  up  with  a  program. 

I  also  point  out  the  cost  of  the  pro- 
gram probably  would  be  minimal,  be- 
cause, by  utilizing  our  excess  corn,  we 
actually  reduce  the  cost  of  the  agri- 
culture programs,  probably  more  than 
anj'  subsidies  would  be,  especially  in 
view  of  the  expiration  dates  which  are 
presently  in  the  law,  which  would  be 
unnecessary  after  a  certain  point. 

I  would  also  like  to  say  that  what  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  hjis  done  here  is  he 
has  given  to  us  an  option  to  relieve 
ourselves  from  this  incredible  depend- 
ence upon  foreign  oil  and  to  develop 
and  give  us  the  option,  which  I  think 
we  ail  want  and  I  know  from  the  polls 
conducted  after  Desert  Storm  86  per- 
cent of  the  people  in  this  Nation  be- 
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hopeful  this  body  will  take  this 
)pportunity  to  do  what  is  so  in- 
important  to  this  Nation,  and 
give  us  an  option  in  the  future 
ible  to  relieve  ourselves  of  the  in- 
dependence   on    foreign    oil. 
else  in  this  bill  will  do  it.  Only 
amendment  will  do  it. 
President,  by  now,  hopefully,  ev- 
knows  how  strongly  I  believe 
his  country  must  reduce  its  en- 
lependency.  I've  also  listened  to 
of  my   colleagues   argue  about 
need  to  reduce  our  energy  de- 
Some    have    even    offered 
on  this  subject.  None  of 
imendments  are  binding.  Now  is 
aiiother  chance  to  see  who  is  for  re- 
our   energy    independence   and 
for  just  talking  about  it. 
the  past  few  months,  I  have  re- 
letter  after  letter  from  the  do- 
energy  industry  telling  of  the 
domestic  jobs.  Over  and  over 
etters  tell  of  the  need  to  protect 
energy  production.  Oil  indus- 
tell  of  the  further  loss  of 
Half  a  million  more  jobs  as  a  re- 
our  growing  dependence  on  for- 
There  has  been  a  lot  of  talk 
about  a  jobs  bill — an   infra- 
or  public  works  program.  I 
dumbers  of  roughly  $7  to  $10  bil- 
ihvested  in  America.  Well,  each 
send  roughly  $50  billion  over- 
oil.  And  that  number  could  tri- 
;he  next  10  years. 

on  all  the  floor  speeches,  I  be- 
ihere  are  a  few  points  we  can 
on.  First,  domestic  energy  pro- 
is  good.   I   think   we  can  all 
)n  that. 

energy  production  creates 

believe  we  can  agree  on  that. 

e:fample.  I  doubt  my  colleagues  in 

New   Mexico,   and   Colorado 

believe    the    coalbed    methane 

;s     underway     in     their    States 

disagree  that  these  projects  are 

their  States.  I  understand  that 

for  a  table  in  a  Tuscaloosa, 

refetaurant  can  be  over  an  hour  be- 

of  the  booming  energy  economy 

area. 

we  can  also  agree  that  the 

energy  industry  is  hurting.  I 

that  my  colleagues  from  Texas, 

or  Louisiana  would  agree 

's  low  prices  have  devastated 

industry  in  their  States.  I  be- 

I  he  facts  clearly  show  this  to  be 

need  only  look  at  the  over  100 

that   closed   in    the   United 

in  the  1980's  to  know  that  our 

energy  industry  has  been  dev- 
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now,  we  are  embarking  on  a  new 

course.  Through  the  Clean  Air 

this  legislation,  we  are  requir- 


ing new  fuels  and  new  vehicles  to  use 
these  fuels.  But  guess  what.  The  new 
fuels  are  not  going  to  be  made  here.  In 
my  earlier  amendment,  I  showed  that 
85  percent  of  the  MTBE  is  going  to 
come  from  foreign  countries.  Here  we 
are  starting  on  a  new  energy  future, 
and  right  from  the  start,  some  people 
want  to  give  the  whole  industry  over  to 
OPEC  and  other  foreign  interests. 

What  in  the  world  is  in  this  for 
Americans?  When  are  we  going  to  take 
care  of  our  own?  We  have  a  national 
energy  strategy  which  relies  on  inter- 
national suppliers.  More  chances  to 
send  our  constituents'  hard  earned 
money  overseas. 

Was  it  anyone's  intention  when  pass- 
ing the  Clean  Air  Act  or  in  supporting 
the  fleet  provisions  to  be  encouraging 
yet  another  form  of  energy  depend- 
ence? I  think  not. 

A  few  weeks  ago  an  amendment  I  of- 
fered with  my  colleague  was  defeated. 
It  was  too  complex  some  said.  Well, 
what  could  be  more  simple  than  this 
amendment.  Simply  put,  this  amend- 
ment offers  American  workers  a  chance 
to  participate  in  providing  the  fuels  of 
tomorrow.  Again,  we  can  create  a  do- 
mestic free  market  where  Americans 
can  have  a  chance  to  earn  a  living. 

Years  ago,  the  oil  industry  thought 
nothing  of  setting  aside  90  percent  of 
the  oil  market  for  American  workers. 
Now  they  go  ballistic  if  you  mention 
even  setting  aside  10  percent  of  the 
market  for  Americans.  Doesn't  that 
make  you  wonder  whose  side  they  are 
on?  Many  of  my  colleagues  heard  from 
one  particular  oil  company  about  my 
amendment.  This  oil  company  talked 
about  how  they  know  best  for  Amer- 
ican workers.  I  predict  within  a  few 
months  this  company  will  be  laying  off 
several  more  hundred  and  perhaps  well 
over  a  thousand  jobs.  So  much  for  car- 
ing for  American  workers. 

Now  is  the  time  to  act.  Are  we  a  body 
that  is  not  even  willing  to  take  this 
one  step  for  our  citizens.  Can  we  not 
ensure  at  least  a  minimal  level  of  do- 
mestic production?  If  we  are  not  will- 
ing to  make  one  purpose  of  this  bill  to 
help  domestic  workers,  then  what  is  a 
national  energy  strategy  for?  We've 
seen  what  the  current  policies  have 
done  to  the  domestic  oil  and  gas  indus- 
try. Can't  we  learn  from  our  mistakes 
and  help  the  new  industries  we  created 
right  here  in  this  room  get  a  foothold 
in  America? 

I  urge,  urge,  my  colleagues  to  vote 
for  this  amendment.  I  could  drag  out 
my  charts  again.  I  only  used  half  of 
them  last  time.  But  we  all  know  the 
score.  America  is  losing  energy  jobs 
overseas,  and  this  has  to  stop.  This 
amendment  is  simple.  Ten  percent  of 
the  alternative  and  replacement  fuels 
have  to  be  made  here.  By  2010,  30  per- 
cent have  to  be  made  here.  I  believe 
that  is  a  very,  very  modest  goal.  Some 
say  they  didn't  like  the  complexity  of 
my  amendment.  Well,  it's  gone.  This 


amendment  is  simple.  Let  us  see  who  is 
for  Americans  and  who  is  for  oil  com- 
panies. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  waited  several  days  to  find  out 
whether  this  amendment  would  be  of- 
fered and  what  it  would  say.  We  have 
made  entreaties  to  the  office  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Iowa,  particu- 
larly yesterday  and  particularly  today. 
Staff  was  not  able  to  get  through.  I 
know  they  were  busy,  but  the  phone 
calls  were  not  returned.  The  content  of 
the  amendment  could  not  be  produced. 

A  "dear  colleague"  was  read  which 
described  another  amendment,  other 
than  that  presented.  It  dealt  generally 
with  the  subject  matter,  but  it  really 
dealt  with  something  else. 

Finally,  tonight,  Mr.  President,  as 
the  amendment  is  produced,  as  it  was 
given  to  the  President,  we  were  able  to 
get  one  copy,  and  we  have  since  made 
copies,  and  we  now,  finally,  with  great 
suspense,  know  what  the  amendment 
is. 

Mr.  President,  in  all  due  respect,  this 
amendment  does  not  pass  the  straight- 
face  test.  The  amendment  says  in  its 
total  operative  amount  as  follows: 

The  Secretary  shall  require  the  replace- 
ment of  conventional  petroleum  motor  fuels 
with  replacement  and  alternative  fuels,  on 
an  energy  equivalent  basis,  in  an  amount 
equal  to  10  percent  of  the  consumption  of 
motor  fuel  in  the  United  States  by  the  cal- 
endar year  2000,  and  30  percent  of  the  amount 
of  such  consumption  by  the  calendar  year 
2010.  The  Secretary  shall  require  that  not 
less  than  one-third  of  the  amount  of  replace- 
ment and  alternative  fuels  used  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  preceding  sentence  shall 
be  from  domestically  produced  renewable 
sources. 

Read  that  ethanol,  read  that  corn, 
read  that  corn  States. 

Mr.  President,  he  does  not  say  how 
this  is  to  be  done.  He  would  turn  over 
to  the  Secretary  the  power  to  require 
10  percent  replacement  of  fuels  by  the 
year  2000  without  any  foggy  notion, 
first  of  all,  of  even  what  "replacement" 
means. 

Are  we  talking  about  replacing  vehi- 
cles? Are  we  talking  about  the  con- 
sumption? Are  we  talking  about  the 
sale?  Are  we  talking  about  the  produc- 
tion? Are  we  talking  about  the  stor- 
age? The  amendment  does  not  tell  us. 
And,  I  guess,  the  Secretary,  in  his  infi- 
nite wisdom,  is  given  the  authority 
and,  indeed,  the  mandate  to  replace  the 
U.S.  Congress  as  the  policymaking 
body. 

This  is  not  a  "merely"  amendment, 
Mr.  President.  The  Department  of  En- 
ergy states  that  replacing  10  percent  of 
current  fuel  demand  would  cost  $21.4 
billion  if  you  used  flexi-fueled  meth- 
anol vehicles;  it  would  cost  $37.3  billion 
if  you  used  compressed  natural  gas  ve- 
hicles; or  it  would  cost  $269.7  billion  if 
you  used  electric  vehicles. 

The  amendment  does  not  say  wheth- 
er these  vehicles  will  be  required  or 


which  vehicles  would  be  required  or 
whether,  indeed,  any  vehicles  would  be 
required.  We  do  not  know  what  the 
amendment  means.  All  we  know  is,  ac- 
cording to  the  Department  of  Elnergy, 
it  would  take  somewhere  between  $21 
billion  and  $269  billion  in  order  to  have 
the  vehicles  which  would  use  the  en- 
ergy. 

Well,  maybe  it  does  not  require  vehi- 
cles. Maybe  it  just  requires  producing 
the  fuels  without  the  vehicles — that 
would  be  a  fine  how  do  you  do — to  the 
tune  of  billions  of  gallons,  literally  bil- 
lions of  gallons  of  fuel  produced  for 
which  there  are  no  vehicles. 

In  the  underlying  energy  bill  we  have 
a  very  strong,  indeed  some  will  say  rev- 
olutionary, indeed  some  have  already 
said  too  prescriptive,  requirement  that 
requires  fleets  to  use  alternatively 
ftieled  vehicles  and  will  result  in,  by 
the  year  2000,  4  million  alternately 
fueled  vehicles.  That  goal,  as  strong  as 
it  is  and  as  ambitious  as  it  is,  is  not 
even  25  percent  of  this  goal.  This  would 
require  18  million  vehicles.  There  are 
180  million  vehicles  on  the  road  now. 
Ten  percent  of  that  by  the  year  2000 
would  be  18  million  vehicles  by  the 
year  2000. 

How  does  the  Secretary  figure  out 
how  to  do  that?  The  amendment  does 
not  tell  us  how.  The  Secretary  has  to 
figure  that  out.  What  is  he  going  to  do, 
Mr.  President?  How  is  he  going  to  take 
upon  himself  the  huge  authority  and 
responsibility  and  tremendously  expen- 
sive set  of  decisions,  to  decide  how  to 
do  that  kind  of  expensive  thing?  And  if 
that  is  not  enough,  18  million  vehicles 
by  the  year  2000,  by  2010  it  has  to  be 
three  times  that  amount.  It  has  to  be— 
what  is  three  times  18—54  million  vehi- 
cles by  the  year  2010. 

How  is  he  going  to  do  that?  We  do  not 
know.  We  will  have  to  wait  and  find 
out.  Mr.  President,  that  would  be  a  real 
game  of  suspense.  Nothing  need  happen 
at  all  until  the  year  2000,  and  suddenly 
in  the  year  2000  we  would  find  out  from 
the  Secretary  how  he  has  produced  this 
result. 

It  would  not  happen.  Really,  what 
this  is  is  the  Jeffords  amendment  with- 
out the  machinery.  Senator  Jeffords 
submitted  an  elaborate  amendment 
which  had  elaborate  machinery  to  it 
which  was  really  very  complicated.  It 
made  the  entitlements  program  which 
we  had  after  the  first  energy  crisis  look 
like  a  very  simple  set  of  rules  by  com- 
iparison.  But  at  least  we  knew  what  we 
were  getting  into.  This  has  no  direc- 
tion, no  guidelines,  no  definitions,  not 
the  faintest  idea  of  how  the  Secretary 
would  produce  this  dramatic  result, 
this  unachievable  result.  This  result 
could  cost  as  much  as  $269  billion  to 
the  economy  and  we  leave  it  to  the 
Secretary  as  to  how  to  figure  that  out. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  debated  the 
elaborate  version  of  this  amendment 
and  this  unfilled— blank  amendment.  I 
think  it  is  very  clearly  not  going  to  be 


voted  in  by  the  Senate.  So  I  would  be 
ready  to  yield  back  the  remainder  of 
my  time  if  the  proponents  are  ready. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  yield  4  minutes  to  the  Senator 
from  Vermont. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  yields  4  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  respond  to  my  friend,  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  who  at- 
tacked mine  as  being  too  elaborate  and 
too  restrictive  and  now  is  attacking 
the  simplified  version  as  being  too  un- 
complicated and  too  unsophisticated. 
So  I  hope  he  will  realize  there  may  be 
an  inbetween  ground. 

It  is  important  to  remind  everyone 
that  the  Secretary  of  Energy  gave  to 
the  President  a  program  similar  to  this 
which  indicated  that  the  Department 
of  Energy  was  ready  to  implement  such 
a  program.  That  was  defeated  at  the 
White  House  in  January  of  1991.  So  to 
say  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  De- 
partment of  Energy  to  do  so  would  be 
to  ignore  the  fact  that  they  were  ready 
to  do  so  but  were  turned  down  by  the 
administration. 

Second,  I  think  it  is  important  to 
keep  in  mind  that  what  we  are  talking 
about  is  making  this  a  domestic  fuel 
bill.  The  primary  purpose  of  the  Grass- 
ley  amendment  is  to  look  toward  do- 
mestic fuels.  So  much  of  this  can  be 
done  under  the  present  law,  but  with 
respect  to  reformulated  gasoline,  for 
instance,  it  allows  no  domestic  product 
to  be  used.  That  is  not  going  to  get  us 
anywhere  near  any  kind  of  a  program 
that  will  put  us  in  a  position  where  we 
can  become  energy  independent. 

I  also  point  out  that  the  clean  air 
amendments  will  get  us  to  the  10  per- 
cent anyway.  Thus,  what  we  would 
only  require  is  that  those  fuels  be  do- 
mestic, and  that  is  where  the  big  part 
of  this  bill  is  on  relying  on  the  domes- 
tic industry.  So  the  10  percent  goal, 
without  too  much  alteration  or  spread- 
ing, will  be  accomplished  by  the  clean 
air  amendments  reformulated  gasoline 
which  counts. 

So  this  is  not  something  which  needs 
to  be  amplified  any  further.  The  De- 
partment of  Energy  is  fully  capable  of 
designing  a  program  to  fulfill  the  de- 
sires and  the  purposes  of  the  Grassley 
amendment. 

I  remind  everyone  that  if  the  cospon- 
sors  of  my  original  amendment  had  not 
been  restricted  by  the  policy  of  not 
voting  against  something  in  the  bill, 
the  Jeffords  amendment  would  pass 
and  carry  by  four  votes. 

In  other  words,  the  will  of  the  Senate 
body  is  to  do  something  here.  Senator 
Grassley  has  wisely  given  us  the  op- 
tion to  try  again.  OK,  we  have  taken 
the  stuff  out  about  stripper  wells,  we 
have  taken  the  complicated  machinery 
out.  We  leave  it  up  to  the  Secretary  of 
Energy  to  design  a  program  and  put  it 
in  place  and  put  this  country  where  it 


wants  to  be  and  where  this  body  has  ex- 
pressed its  will  to  be,  in  a  position  to 
become  energy  independent  by  the  year 
2010.  If  we  do  not,  things  are  going  to 
get  worse  and  worse  and  worse,  jobs  are 
going  to  be  lost,  jobs  that  could  be  cre- 
ated in  this  country.  Hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  jobs  could  be  created  with  the 
Grassley  amendment,  hundreds  of  jobs 
will  be  lost  without  it.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  the  reminder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  our  commit- 
tee has  spoken  to  the  fact  that  this 
amendment  is  a  fill-in-the-blank 
amendment  in  which  it  gives  a  great 
deal  of  authority,  turns  the  process 
over  to  the  Secretary  to  make  a  deter- 
mination of  how  it  should  be  Imple- 
mented. 

I  want  this  body  to  understand  very 
clearly  that  the  chairman,  in  his  legis- 
lation, has  already  turned  over  to  the 
Secretary  the  authority  to  do  this  be- 
cause from  section  4305  it  says: 

The  Secretary  shall  establish  a  program  to 
promote  and  develop  the  use  of  domestically 
produced  replacement  and  alternative  fuel. 

Not  Chuck  Grassley,  but  the  legisla- 
tion before  us  gives  the  Secretary  this 
authority.  All  my  amendment  does  is 
add  to  the  bill  and  the  program  that  is 
already  mandated  by  this  legislation, 
so  that  this  legislation  will,  in  fact, 
have  some  teeth  in  it  to  accomplish 
what  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
wants  to  accomplish. 

So,  why  have  section  4305  at  all  if  it 
is  only  supposed  to  be  window  dress- 
ing? Maybe  they  do  not  want  4305  to  ac- 
complish anything.  But  if  we  expect 
4305  to  work,  the  goals  of  this  legisla- 
tion to  have  this  country  become  en- 
ergy independent  and  for  the  alter- 
native fuels  section  to  mean  something 
and  to  accomplish  something,  we  have 
to  have  these  goals.  And,  most  impor- 
tant, if  we  are  going  to  be  energy  inde- 
pendent, those  goals  have  to  be  tilted 
towards  domestic  production  of  alter- 
native fuels. 

This  amendment  of  mine  puts  teeth 
in  the  legislation  that  already  gives  to 
the  Secretary  the  authority  to  set  up 
such  a  program. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  debate?  If  no  one  yields  time, 
time  will  run  equally. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  asked  if  I  would  yield  back  my 
time.  If  he  still  wants  to  do  that,  I  will 
do  that.  I  want  to  ask  for  a  rollcall 
vote.  That  is  the  only  thing  I  want  to 
do. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
ready  to  yield  back  the  remainder  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back.  Is  there  a  suffi- 
cient second? 
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The  e  is  a  sufficient  second. 

yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
JOHNSTON.    Mr.    President,    I 
a  point  of  order  that  the  amend- 
strilces  the  bill  in  more  than  one 
md  it  is  therefore  out  of  order. 
PRESIDING     OFFICER.      The 

does  strike  the  bill 

GrRASSLEY  addressed  the  Chair. 
PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
Iowa. 
GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  par- 
inquiry. 
[PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ill  state  his  parliamentary  in- 
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GRASSLEY.    I    want    to    know 

ire  my  rights;  to  have  a  rollcall 

amendment  or  to  raise  an  ap- 

the  Chair  if  the  ruling  is  favor- 

the  Senator  from  Louisiana? 

PRESIDING    OFFICER.    When 

the  Senate  votes  on  the  amend- 

it  will  be  by  rollcall  vote.  Once 

Cl^air  rules  on  the  point  of  order,  it 
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JRASSLEY.  It  is  appealable. 
PRESIDING  OFFICER.  And  the 
rules  that  the  point  of  order  is 
ti  ken. 
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JRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
ruling  of  the  Chair  and  ask  for 
and  nays. 
JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  this 
order  is  indeed  well  taken,  but 
ote  should  overrule  the  ruling  of 
then  there  would  be  a  fur- 
on  a  motion  to  table,  and  I 
we  may  save  the  Senate  some 
I  withhold  the  point  of  order 
to  table. 
Mr.    President,    I   withdraw    my 
)f  order  and  move  to  table  and 
the  yeas  and  nays. 
IPRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
,  the  point  of  order  is  vitiated. 
rOHNSTON.  I  move  to  table  and 
the  yeas  and  nays, 
f  RESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
second? 
is  a  sufficient  second, 
reas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
PRESIDING      OFFICER.      The 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
The  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll, 
egislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
^ORD.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
Iowa  [Mr.  Harkin]  and  the 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Kerrey] 

absent. 

PRESIDING      OFFICER      (Mr. 

Are  there  any  other  Sen- 

the  Chamber  desiring  to  vote? 

result  was  announced — yeas  64, 

as  follows: 


(n 


fjom 


ne<  essarily : 


[Rollcall  Vote  No.  27  Leg.] 
YEAS— 64 


Boren 

Bradley 

Breaux 

Brown 

Burdick 

Bums 

Byrd 


Coats 

Cochran 

Conrad 

Craig 

Danforth 

Dodd 

Domenlcl 


Durenberger 

Lautenben; 

Rudman 

Ford 

Levin 

Seymour 

Garn 

Lleberman 

Shelby 

Gorton 

Lott 

Simpson 

Gramm 

Lugar 

Smith 

Hatch 

Mack 

Specter 

Hatneld 

McCain 

Stevens 

Henin 

McConnell 

Symms 

Helms 

Mitchell 

Thurmond 

Honing 

MurkowskI 

Wallop 

Johnston 

Nlcklea 

Warner 

Kassebaum 

Nunn 

Wlrth 

Hasten 

Pryor 

Wofford 

Kennedy 

Rlegle 

Kohl 

Roth 

NAYS— 34 

Bryan 

Glenn 

Pell 

Bumpers 

Gore 

Pressler 

Chafee 

Graham 

Re  Id 

Cohen 

Grassley 

Robb 

Cranston 

Inouye 

Rockefeller 

DAmato 

Jeffords 

Sanford 

Daschle 

Kerry 

Sarbanes 

DeConclnl 

Leahy 

Sasser 

Dixon 

Metzenbaum 

Simon 

Dole 

Mlkulskl 

Wellstone 

Exon 

Moynlhan 

Fowler 

Packwood 

NOT  VOTING— 2 

Harkin 


Kerrey 


So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  the 
amendment  (No.  1650)  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

PROPANE 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
to  address  a  concern  about  propane. 

I  ask  two  basic  questions:  Do  we  wish 
to  interdict  the  supply  and  to  raise  the 
price  of  propane  to  American  consum- 
ers? Do  we  wish  to  reduce  reliance  on 
imports  of  foreign  crude  oil  and  petro- 
leum products  or  do  we  wish  merely  to 
achieve  the  cosmetic  result  of  reducing 
use  of  motor  gasoline? 

In  our  shared  zeal  to  find  an  accept- 
able mechanism  to  encourage  the  de- 
velopment of  substitute  fuels  for  gaso- 
line for  motor  vehicles,  we  may  be 
called  upon  to  share  the  blame  for  in- 
cluding propane.  I  am  satisfied  that 
there  is  not  a  domestic  supply  of  pro- 
pane capable  of  meeting  consumer 
needs  as  well  as  a  new  demand  for 
motor  vehicle  use.  I  am  satisfied  that 
diverting  propane  to  motor  fuel  use 
will  not  diminish  reliance  on  imported 
crude  oil  and  petroleum  products. 

If  we  create  a  new  demand  for  pro- 
pane that  can  only  be  met  at  the  ex- 
pense of  householders,  agricultural, 
and  industrial  consumers,  for  whom 
supply  may  be  interdicted  or,  equally 
perverse,  for  whom  supply  may  be  driv- 
en to  a  price  beyond  their  ability  to 
pay,  we  will  have  done  the  American 
consumers  a  disservice  and  done  noth- 
ing toward  effecting  a  sound  national 
energy  policy. 

Some  Senators  may  say:  we  did  not 
include  propane  in  any  legislation, 
such  as  S.  2166.  That,  if  said,  is  part  of 
the  problem;  the  issue  was  buried  in 
legislative  language.  Propane  is  a  liq- 
uefied petroleum  gas  and,  as  such,  is 


included  in  S.  2166.*  If  propane  is  going 
to  be  included,  let  us  at  least  take  the 
time  to  focus  on  the  potential  con- 
sequences. 

Propane  is  the  fourth  largest  source 
of  energy  for  American  householders, 
there  being  some  7.7  million  households 
dependent  on  propane. *  True,  most  of 
these  will  be  in  more  rural  areas,  but 
rural  Americans  should  not  be  called 
upon  to  forfeit  their  fuel  for  home 
heating  and  cooking  so  that  some  mo- 
torists can  drive  on  propane.  Propane, 
installed  for  home  or  agricultural  use, 
is  comparable  to  natural  gas.  You  can 
cook  with  propane,  you  can  dry  crops, 
you  can  process  foods,^  something  you 
had  better  not  try  with  home  heating 
oil.  In  addition,  in  the  urban  areas, 
propane  is  also  used  as  a  supplement  to 
natural  gas  when  demand  exceeds  the 
delivery  capability  to  the  cities,  so  the 
issue  is  not  strictly  rural. 

Propane  is  already  the  most  expen- 
sive of  the  homeowners'  fuels,  with 
electricity  being  first.  Creating  a  new 
mandatory  demand  when  the  supply  is 
already  so  tight  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment had  to  issue  a  red  flag*  alert 
on  propane  for  the  last  heating  season 
means  higher  and  higher  prices  for 
those  who  can  access  a  supply,  if  avail- 
able. 

The  irony  is  that  propane  is  just  as 
much  a  refined  petroleum  product  as 
motor  gasoline.  About  half  of  the  pro- 
pane in  this  country  is  derived  from  re- 
fining crude  oil.s  It  makes  little  sense 
to  say  that  this  Nation  will  reduce  reli- 
ance on  imported  crude  oil  by  reducing 
reliance  on  motor  gasoline  refined 
from  crude  oil  and  that  we  will  achieve 
this  result  by  substituting  propane  re- 
fined from  crude  oil  in  place  of  motor 
gasoline  refined  from  crude  oil.^  George 
Orwell  would  have  had  a  name  for  this: 
Circular  refining  fuel — it  acts  like 
motor  gasoline,  it  is  refined  like  motor 
gasoline,  but  it  is  not  motor  gasoline 
and  thus  is  a  substitute  for  motor  gaso- 
line. V.'hile  demand  for  imported  crude 
oil  is  not  materially  affected,  the  de- 
mand for  motor  gasoline  is.  Absurd. 

The  double  irony  is  that  almost  a 
third  of  our  propane  supply,  directly  or 
indirectly,  is  already  dependent  on  im- 
ports.'' The  only  real  source  of  purely 
domestic  propane  comes  from  those 
natural  gas  wells  that  have  propane 
and  other  lighter-hydrocarbons  mixed 
into  the  stream.  And  that  source  has 
never  been  able  to  meet  domestic  sup- 
ply requirements. 

We  have  a  number  of  options  for  al- 
ternative motor  fuels,  each  with  its 
own  set  of  champions.  Who  are  the 
champions  for  propane  as  a  motor  fuel 
use?  Not  the  consumers,  not  the  agri- 
cultural organizations,  not  the  inde- 
pendent petrochemical  companies.  No. 
The  champions  are  the  large  oil  compa- 
nies, those  whose  sales  of  motor  gaso- 
line will  be  replaced  by  sales  of  pro- 
pane, and  the  dealers  in  propane. 
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Let  US  not  be  misguided.  Let  us  not 
sacrifice  our  propane  consumers  on  the 
highways  of  America.  They  did  not 
cause  the  problem;  they  should  not  be 
punished. 

Before  S.  2166  becomes  the  law  of  the 
land,  let  us  each  and  everyone  be  satis- 
fied that  propane  is  truly  abundant  as 
a  natural  resource  in  this  country,  that 
propane  is  not  dependent  on  imports  of 
either  crude  oil  or  propane  itself,  and 
that  no  American  consumer  will  be 
harmed  by  a  program  that  diverts  pro- 
pane supply  and  raises  the  prices  in  an 
artificial  way.  In  sum,  let  us  be  certain 
that  any  alternative  fuels  mandated  or 
encouraged  by  legislation  are  truly  do- 
mestic substitutes  for  motor  gasoline 
and  are  not,  like  propane,  just  another 
product  heavily  dependent  on  the  refin- 
ing of  crude  oil. 

That,  Mr.  President,  is  the  least  we 
can  do.  Additionally,  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  a  "Dear  Col- 
league" letter  and  additional  material 
pertinent  to  the  debate  on  the  Grassley 
amendment  today. 

FOOTNOTES 

>S.  2166  f  4101(1)  and  §4304(6). 

'Energy  Information  Administration.  Winter  Fuels 
Report.  September  27.  1991  (DOE/EIA-0538(91/92-l)). 

«/d. 

<  Energy    Information   Administration   Petroleum 
Supply  Monthly.  September  1991  (DOEVEIA-Oiog  (91/ 
09)).    Energy    Information    Administration    Winter 
Fuels  Report.  October  25.  1991  (DOE/EIA-0538  (91/92 
5». 

'Energy  Information  Administration.  Winter 
Fuels  Report.  September  27.  1991  (DOE«IA-0638(91/ 
92-l». 

•Second  Interim  Report  of  the  Interagency  C!om- 
mlssion  on  Alternative  Motor  Fuels.  September  1991. 
page  18. 

'/d. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  DC,  February  14,  1992. 

Dear  Colleague:  If  any  of  the  following 
troubles  you,  please  co-sponsor  my  alter- 
native fuels  amendment  to  S.  2166.  the  so- 
called  "National  Energy  Security  Act  of 
1991." 

Does  it  trouble  you— 

That  the  oil  Industry  is  taking  command 
and  control  of  America's  fledgling  alter- 
native fuels  sector? 

That  while  the  oil  industry  cuts  thousands 
of  American  jobs  It  invests  billions  in  for- 
eign sources  of  alternative  fuels  such  as 
methanol  and  MTBE,  thus  increasing  our 
dangerous  dependency  on  foreign  energy? 

That  in  1987  petroleum  corporations  paid 
Uncle  Sam  a  mere  $665  million  in  income 
taxes,  while  they  took  over  $7  billion  in  U.S. 
tax  credits  to  ipay  foreign  governments  and 
oil  sheiks? 

That  the  oil  Industry  believes  that  "man- 
dates" are  good  if  they  benefit  oil  companies 
(e.g.,  sections  4221  and  4222  of  S.  2166),  but 
bad  if  they  create  competition  for  oil  compa- 
nies? 

That  the  oil  industry's  market  mandate 
(sections  4221  and  4222)  subverts  the  "Alter- 
native Motor  Fuels  Act  of  1988"  that  sUtes: 

"(4)  The  Nation's  security,  economic,  and 
environmental  interests  require  that  the 
Federal  Government  should  assist 
cleanburning,   nonpetroleum  transportation 


fuels  to  reach  a  threshold  level  of  commer- 
cial application  and  consumer  acceptability 
at  which  they  can  successfully  compete  with 
petroleum-based  fuels;" 

That  In  the  name  of  national  security,  the 
oil  Industry  secured  government-mandated 
market  quotas  to  protect  It  from  competi- 
tion? They  argued  10  percent  reliance  on  for- 
eign oil  risked  our  national  security.  Today, 
foreign  reliance  is  50  percent,  heading  for  75 
percent,  yet  now  oil  people  say  "trust  the 
marketplace  .  .  mandates  are  un-Amer- 
ican." 

That  the  oil  Industry  enjoys  huge,  back- 
door import  subsidies  of  almost  J200  per  bar- 
rel based  upon  estimates  by  Chairman  John- 
ston, and  up  to  $3  per  gallon  of  gasoline 
based  upon  GAO  data?  Yet,  oil  people  have 
the  audacity  to  attack  aboveboard  subsidies 
to  encourage  alternative  fuels  such  as  etha- 
nol. 

If  hone  of  this  troubles  you,  read  no  fur- 
ther, and  plan  on  opposing  my  domestic  al- 
ternative fuels  amendment  to  S.  2166. 

If  this  does  trouble  you.  and  you  once  and 
for  all  want  to  take  serious,  definite  steps 
toward  independence  upon  foreign  energy, 
not  just  foreign  oil.  then  I  may  have  found 
the  answer. 

And  it  is  one  that  oil  people  surely  will  not 
opipose,  because  my  amendment  is  fashioned 
after  one  of  the  oil  industry's  favorite  bills! 

Attached  you  will  find  a  copy  of  and  mate- 
rials relating  to  H.R.  4892,  introduced  on 
March  14,  1955,  by  the  Congressman  Edward 
H.  Rees,  Republican  from  Kansas. 

This  bill  was  pushed  by  America's  oil  com- 
panies who  sought,  and  ultimately  obtained 
protection  from  outside  competition.  It  man- 
dated that  90  percent  of  America's  oil  supply 
had  to  be  domestically  produced.  Com- 
promise legislation  was  eventually  enacted 
that  led  to  mandatory  import  quotas  Insti- 
tuted by  President  Eisenhower  in  1959. 

If  fencing  off  and  protecting  90  percent  of 
the  domestic  oil  market  was  good  enough  for 
the  oil  industry,  surely  it  is  good  enough  for 
our  fledgling  alternative  fuels  sector. 

"What's  good  for  the  goose,  is  good  for  the 
gander!" 

And  when  our  dependency  on  foreign  oil 
has  climbed  five-fold,  no  one  can  argue  there 
is  any  less  of  a  national  security  risk! 

With  the  enactment  of  the  Alternative 
Motor  Fuels  Act  of  1988,  as  well  as  the  Clean 
Air  Act,  Congress  went  squarely  on  record 
that  we  need  domestically  produced,  clean- 
burning,  nonpetroleum  alternative  fuels  that 
can  compete  with  petroleum  fuels.  But  it 
seems  wheresoever  you  turn— EPA,  DOE, 
Congress— you  find  the  oil  lobby  trying  to 
undue  or  control  our  efforts. 

It  has  to  stop.  Time  Is  running  out.  Time 
is  running  out  for  our  national  energy  secu- 
rity, as  well  as  for  our  environment.  Con- 
gress must  take  dramatic,  forceful  action. 

If  you  would  like  to  join  me  in  this  amend- 
ment, please  have  your  staff  call  my  Legisla- 
tive Director,  Ken  Cunningham,  at  224-3744. 
Sincerely, 

Charles  E.  Grassley 

U.S.  Senator. 

H.R.  4892 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled.  That  section  2  of  the  Act 
entitled  "An  Act  to  extend  the  authority  of 
the  President  to  enter  into  trade  agreements 
under  section  350  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as 
amended",  approved  July  1,  1954  (19  U.S.C. 
sec.  1352a),  Is  hereby  amended  by  inserting 
"(a)"  after  "Sec.  2",  and  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  a  new  subsection  as  follows: 


"(b)  In  order  to  further  the  policy  and  pur- 
pose of  this  section— 

"(1)  the  President  of  the  United  States  is 
directed  to  take  such  action  as  Is  necessary 
to  restrict  imports  of  commodities  whenever 
such  imports  threaten  to  retard  the  domestic 
development  and  expansion  of  natural  re- 
source industries  and  such  other  Industries 
as  he  may  determine  to  be  essential  to  the 
national  security; 

"(2)  the  total  quantity  of  crude  petroleum 
and  petroleum  products  which  may  be  im- 
ported Into  the  United  States  (Including  oil 
for  supplies  for  vessels  at  United  States 
ports  but  excluding  oil  for  manufacture  and 
reexport)  In  any  quarter  of  a  year  shall  not 
exceed  10  per  centum  of  the  total  domestic 
petroleum  demand  for  the  corresponding 
quarter  of  the  previous  year,  as  determined 
by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Mines:  Pro- 
vided, That  the  total  quantity  of  residual 
fuel  oil  which  may  be  Imported  for  consump- 
tion within  the  United  States  In  any  quarter 
of  a  year  shall  not  exceed  10  per  centum  of 
the  domestic  demand  for  residual  fuel  oil  for 
the  corresponding  quarter  of  the  previous 
year,  as  determined  by  the  United  States  Bu- 
reau of  Mines:  Provided  further.  That  the 
quotas  established  under  this  subsection 
may  be  suspended  by  the  President  during 
any  period  in  which  he  finds  that  there  is  an 
inadequacy  of  fuel  supplies  to  meet  current 
national  consumption;  and 

"(3)  the  provision  of  this  section  shall  be 
exercised  notwithstanding  the  authority 
granted  in  section  1351  of  this  title  or  any 
foreign  trade  agreement  wherein  the  United 
States  is  a  party." 

[From  the  Congressional  record;  Feb.  18. 
1955] 

Mr.  Rees  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Chairman,  yester- 
day I  voted  against  the  rule  that  would  not 
permit  amendments  to  this  proposed  legisla- 
tion. It  is  my  opinion  that  Members  of  the 
House  should  have  a  right  to  propose  amend- 
ments to  this  measure  whether  they  are  for 
or  against  the  legislation.  If  they  do  not  see 
fit  to  support  such  amendments,  they  can 
vote  them  down.  I  think  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives should  have  a  right  to  work  its 
will  in  dealing  with  this  far-reaching  pro- 
posed legislation. 

When  It  goes  to  the  other  end  of  the  Cap- 
itol it  will  be  open  for  full  and  complete  dis- 
cussion and  debate.  Members  of  this  body  are 
just  as  reasonable  and  just  as  fair  as  the 
Members  of  the  other  body.  Suppose  It  would 
take  a  day  or  two  longer.  We  have  no  press- 
ing program  ahead  of  us.  I  think  more  Mem- 
bers will  feel  a  whole  lot  better  about  this 
situation  if  they,  at  least,  had  a  chance  to 
give  consideration  to  amendments  that 
many  of  us  think  should  be  considered. 

I  would  not  be  misunderstood;  I  am  not  one 
who  believes  In  so-called  high  tariff  walls.  I 
am  in  favor,  however,  of  protecting  the 
American  producer  and  the  American  work- 
ingman  against  importations  of  materials  at 
such  cheap  prices  as  to  Injure  their  economy 
and  earning  power.  I  had  hoped  to  have  a 
chance  to  submit  an  amendment  that  would 
provide  against  excessive  imports  of  crude 
oil  from  foreign  countries.  I  know  consump- 
tion of  crude  oil  Is  growing  in  the  United 
States,  but  not  nearly  In  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  imports  from  foreign  countries. 

At  the  end  of  World  War  U.  the  United 
States  was  supplying  all  but  377,000  ban-els 
per  day  of  the  oil  which  It  consumed.  It  was 
also  exporting  oil.  Today  it  imports  about 
1,200,000  barrels  of  oil  daily. 

On  the  surface  this  Increase  In  the  Impor- 
tation of  oil  would  seem  to  Indicate  that  the 
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States  is  running  out  of  oil,  and  that 
no  choice  but  to  use  oil  from  foreign 
.  This  is  not  the  case,  however.  This 
is  today  capable  of  producing:  at  least 
barrels  of  oil  each  day  more  than  it 
This     excess     capacity     to 
,  however,  comes  at  a  time  when  the 
brelgn  oil  Is  at  an  all-time  high, 
of  this  Increased  Importation  can  be 
by  the  fact  that  the  same  firms 
importing  the  oil,  are  producing  it 
at  much  lower  costs  than  are  preva- 
thls  country.   Five  American  firms 
control   most   of   the   oil    that   is 
Into  this  country.  Taken  together, 
irms  form  a  huge  international  oil- 
group.  About  9  out  of  10  barrels  of 
I  roved  reserves  are  located  overseas. 
2  out  of  3  barrels  of  their  production 
outside  this  country.  Much  of  these  corn- 
reserves  lie  In  the  Middle  EUist.  This 
v^thin  the  shadow  of  Russia. 

Nation  uses  more  of  this  imported 
ill  at  the  same  time  encourage  fur- 
C(^centratlon  of  control  in  the  hands  of 
^mpanies.  It  will  also  stimulate  in- 
oil  production  capability  in  the  Rus- 
oi|t)it.  The  most  disheartening  aspect  of 
foreign-oil  use,  however,  is  that  it 
the  capability  of  the  domestic  oil- 
industry.   Imports   have  already 
ous  inroads  on  markets  for  domes- 
Further  increases  in  imports  could 
«rious  and  permanent  injury  to  do- 
oU  exploration  activity,  and  could 
reversal  in  the  Nation's  traditional 
to  be  self-sufficient  in  oil. 

producers  of  oil,  and  Inclden- 
percent  of  oil  explorations  are  by 
i  idependent  producers,  are  not  asking 
ln{portation  of  crude  oil  be  entirely  sus- 
They  do  ask  for  a  fair  chance  at  the 
market.  They  ask  only  for  reason- 
restrictions  to  protect  them  in  that 
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seems  right  that  foreign  imports 

to  increase  every  week  and 

They  run  at  the  rate  of  approxl- 

a  million  and  a  half  barrels  a  day. 

1  hat  Is  going  on  oil  wells  in  the  great 

are  throttled  to  where  they  are  al- 

produce  at  about  15  percent  of  their 

That  cannot  be  right.  It  is  unfair 

of  American  citizens  engaged  In 

and  production  of  oil. 

should   act   to   restrain   oil   im- 

should  be  done  by  legislative  means. 

nethods  have  been  tried  and  found 

.   Congress,   in   this   matter.   Is   the 

last  resort.  This  Congress  should  act 

Is  too  late. 
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the  Congressional  Record,  Mar.  29, 
1955] 
Why  an  Oil  Import  Quota? 

of  Kansas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in- 

in  the  Record  today  an  article  enti- 

an  Oil  Import  Quota?"  It  is  pre- 

the  Independent  Petroleum  Asso- 

of  America  and  is  in  the  form  of  an- 

10  basic  questions  dealing  with  this 

I  believe  Members  of  the  House  will 

interested  in  the  information  outlined  in 

brl  >f  statement: 


V  hy 
ly 


"Rising  oil  imports  present  a  critical  and 
growing  problem.  In  the  first  5  months  of 
1955,  total  oil  imports  are  scheduled  at 
1,240,000  barrels  daily,  16  percent  higher  than 
last  year,  about  double  the  1949  rate,  and 
three  times  the  1946  volume  of  imports  This 
trend,  unless  corrected,  can  only  mean  dis- 
couragement of  domestic  oil  activities  and 
inadequate  oil  supplies  for  our  Nation's  fu- 
ture needs. 

"The  effects  on  the  domestic  producer, 
while  critical,  are  only  secondary.  The  pri- 
mary consideration  is  the  ultimate  effect  on 
our  national  security  and  defense.  To  avoid 
increasing  dependency  on  foreign  oil  and  to 
preserve  a  strong  domestic  Industry,  a  solu- 
tion to  the  oil  import  problem  must  no 
longer  be  postponed. 

"Therefore,  21  associations  of  oil  and  gas 
producers  have  joined  in  supporting  a  pro- 
posed amendment  to  the  Trade  Agreements 
Act  which  would  (1)  direct  the  President  to 
restrict  imports  of  any  commodity  whenever 
they  threaten  necessary  domestic  supplies  of 
a  natural  resource  or  other  material  essen- 
tial to  national  security;  (2)  limit  oil  im- 
ports to  10  percent  of  United  States  oil  de- 
mands to  assure  an  expanding  domestic  In- 
dustry capable  of  providing  future  supplies. 

"The  following  basic  questions  and  an- 
swers explore  Why  an  OH  Import  Quota  is 
the  most  effective,  practical,  and  acceptable 
method  to  combat  the  ever-increasing  rise  in 
imports: 

"Question.  How  would  the  proposed  oil  im- 
port quota  work? 

"Answer.  It  would  hold  total  petroleum 
Imports  to  10  percent  of  total  United  States 
oil  consumption,  and  restrict  residual  fuel- 
oil  imports  to  10  percent  of  United  States 
consumption  of  that  product.  Quotas  would 
be  established  quarterly,  based  on  United 
States  Bureau  of  Mines  figures  for  the  same 
quarter  of  the  previous  year. 

"Question.  What  would  be  the  net  effect  of 
such  quotas? 

"Answer.  Total  petroleum  imports  would 
be  reduced  about  300,000  barrels  dally  from 
1954  levels.  Unnecessary  Middle  and  Far  E^st 
Imports  alone  add  up  to  about  this  amount. 

"Question.  What  is  the  basis  for  the  10-per- 
cent limitation? 

"Answer.  Ebcperience.  During  the  6-year  pe- 
riod 1946  through  1951  total  petroleum  Im- 
ports averaged  10  percent  of  United  States 
consumption,  and  residual  imports  were  also 
10  percent  of  residual  consumption. 

"Question.  How  about  the  quota  on  resid- 
ual fuel  oil? 

"Answer.  The  domestic  industry  has  al- 
ways supplied  most  of  the  1,500,000-barrel 
daily  demand  for  residual  fuel  oil,  and  can 
continue  to  do  so.  The  10-percent  residual 
Import  quota  would  be  much  more  realistic 
and  practical  tlian  the  5-percent  limitation 
in  the  1953  Simpson  bill.  The  quota  would 
not  only  be  doubled,  but  fuel-oil  Imports  for 
vessels  would  be  permitted  in  addition. 

"Question.  Is  there  a  precedent  for  the 
quota  system? 

"Answer.  Yes.  Import  quotas  are  now  being 
used  by  our  Government  on  a  number  of 
commodities  such  as  cotton,  sugar,  cattle, 
fish,  wheat,  cigars,  etc.  In  fact,  quotas  on  oil 


imports  were  In  effect  (torn  December  1939, 
to  January  1943,  and  again  in  19^1-52. 

"Question.  Would  quotas  conflict  with  our 
trade  agreements  program? 

"Answer.  No.  The  escape  clause  provisions 
of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  specifically 
provides  that  quotas  may  be  established  to 
prevent  Injury  to  domestic  Industries.  The 
oil-import  quota  would  merely  implement 
this  principle. 

"Question.  Would  such  a  quota  mean  Fed- 
eral control  of  the  domestic  oil  Industry? 

"Answer.  Absolutely  not.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  always  controlled  foreign  trade 
by  quotas  and  tariffs.  This  has  never  in- 
volved or  led  to  Federal  control  of  domestic 
industries.  The  law  would  merely  limit  im- 
ports, just  like  Texas  and  other  States  set 
allowables  on  domestic  supply  but  with 
much  less  difficulty. 

"Question.  Is  the  quota  preferable  to  other 
types  of  Import  legislation? 

"Answer.  Yes,  for  several  reasons: 

"Quotas  would  not  disrupt  the  present 
trade  agreements  program. 

"Oil  import  quotas,  unlike  tariffs,  would 
allow  both  oil  importers  and  domestic  pro- 
ducers to  share  in  future  domestic  market 
growth. 

"Flexible  import  quotas  would  permit  our 
Government  to  recognize  Western  Hemi- 
sphere solidarity,  trade  with  other  nations, 
and  defense  considerations. 

"Question.  Are  other  industries  supporting 
the  proposed  quota? 

"Answer.  Yes.  Coal,  railroads,  and  others 
have  already  done  so.  Also,  the  amendment 
contains  language  which  will  attract  support 
from  other  t)asic  defense  industries.  In  addi- 
tion to  specific  oil  import  quotas,  it  would 
direct  the  President  '*  *  *  to  take  such  ac- 
tion as  is  necessary  to  restrict  imports  of 
commodities  whenever  such  imports  threat- 
en to  retard  the  domestic  development  and 
expansion  of  natural  resource  industries  and 
such  other  industries  as  he  may  determine  to 
be  essential  to  the  national  security.*  *  *' 

"Question.  Why  should  the  quota  be  adopt- 
ed as  an  amendment  to  the  Trade  Agree- 
ments Act? 

"Answer.  Because,  as  the  Trade  Agree- 
ments Act  itself  recognizes,  essential  defense 
materials  should  be  treated  separately  in 
foreign  trade  policies.  This  principle  was  es- 
tablished in  section  2  of  the  1954  extension  of 
the  act.  The  quota  amendment  would  make 
effective  this  congressional  policy. 

"Also,  because  all  other  means  of  solving 
the  problem  of  excessive  oil  imports  have 
proven  unsuccessful.  Continuing  efforts  have 
been  made  over  a  long  period  to  find  a  solu- 
tion within  the  industry.  Despite  these  ef- 
forts, imports  have  taken  a  larger  and  larger 
share  of  the  United  States  market.  The  exec- 
utive branch  of  government  has  studied  the 
problem  and  urged  restraint  necessary  to  the 
health  and  security  of  the  Nation.  Imports 
have  not  been  restrained  and  it  is  now  clear 
that  only  the  Congrress  can  provide  an  as- 
sured solution  in  the  interest  of  national 
welfare  and  security." 
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Total  assets ~ 328.763.294 


3.728.596 

38,863.698 
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11,631,064 
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Depreciable  assets  151.586.420 
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Cash  

Notes  and  acownts  receivable „.. 

Less:  Mlourance  loc  bad  debts  ...-. 

Inventories  

Investments  in  Government  obli(alioiiS: 

Total 

Other  current  assets  

Loans  to  stockholders  

Morlgate  and  teal  estate  loans 

Other  investments 


DepMable  assets 

less:  Accumulated 
Land 


Intangible  assets  (amortiiable) 


Less:  Accumulated  amortuatioa 

Other  assets  
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1.192,915 
735.253 
457,661 
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[Fr  m  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  1, 1992] 
Twf»  Chemical  Industry  Giants  Are  at 
Odds  Over  Senate  Bill 
(By  Thomas  W.  Lippnian) 
Theje  are  plenty  of  David  vs.  Goliath  sto- 
Washlngton,  but  this  one  is  Goliath 
Dow  Chemical  Co.  and  the  Du 
.,  giants  of  the  chemical  industry,  on 
sides  of  a  bill  In  Congress. 
Is  trying  to  get  rid  of  three  words  In 
nlEkssive  energy  bill  the  Senate  Is  ex- 
to  take  up  next  weelc.  The  same  three 

just  fine  with  Du  Pont, 
ttill  would  require  most  urban  fleets  of 
nore  cars  and  light  trucks  to  run  on 
(  ther  than  gasoline.  The  permitted  al- 
ternat  ve  fuels  would  be  compressed  natural 
jcohol  fuels  such  as  methanol,  elec- 
and   "liquefied   petroleum   gas."   or 
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gas 

trlcitj 

LPG 

L>Pd  includes   propane.    Dow    is  a  major 
consul  ler  of  propane  as  a  feedstock,  or  raw 
material,  at  Its  petrochemical  plants.  The 
that  Increased  demand  would  drive 
price.  Du  Pont,  which  uses  no  propane 
:hemical  plants  but  is  a  producer  and 
marketer  of  propane  through  its 
Inc.  subsidiary,  would  benefit. 
U  the  fuels  in  the  bill,  propane  is  the 
where  you  have  existing  consumers 
ould   be  hurt,"   said   Paul   N.   Cicio, 
jnergy  lobbyist. 

is  the  voice  of  the  Propane  Consum- 

whlch   Includes   Dow,   Union 

Co.,  several  other  chemical  compa- 

;  aid  the  National  Grange.  The  Grange  is 

interested  because  farmers  use  about  13  per- 

the  nation's  propane  to  dry  crops  and 

cfeops.  Chemical  companies  such  as  Dow 

ab  lut  28  percent. 

,he  people  who  stand  to  be  hurt  most, 

(  ontended,  are  the  residents  of  7.7  mil- 

ni  jstly  rural  homes  that  heat  with  pro- 

;iting  Energy  Department  projections 

t  le  energy  bill  would  eventually  result 

consumption  of  13.7  billion  gallons  of 

annually  as  a  motor  fuel,  he  said, 

about  95  percent  of  today's  produc- 

*  *  Prices  are  going  to  rise"  with  de- 


s    position    is    "complete    baloney, 
what  it  amounts  to,"  said  Robert  E. 
president  of  the  LP  Gas  Clean  Fuels 
which  is  supported  by  Conoco, 
just  wants  to  protect  a  cheap  feed- 
he  said.  "It  has  nothing  to  do  with 
liillion  homeowners." 

said  there  is  no  shortage  of  pro- 

artly  because  companies  such  as  Dow 

stocks  of  it  in  the  summer,  when  it 

then  resell  it  at  a  profit  and  switch 

raw  materials  when  the  price  goes 

winter. 

petrochemical   industry  has  always 

the  prices  because  they  load  up 

I  he  price  is  cheap,  then  they  back  out 

anything  short  of  buffalo  chips  when 

ce  goes  up,"  he  said.  "Don't  tell  me 

story  about  how  we're  going  to  run 

uel." 

Teich,  manager  of  Conoco's  natural 

icfiids  division,  said  his  company  is  op- 

on  the  assumption  that  compressed 

gas,  not  propane,  will  be  the  fuel 

by  most  fleets  but  "in  certain  parts 

lountry  we  are  looking  for  fairly  good 


penetr  ition." 

P/  8T  Poucies  and  Energy  Security 
Oste  islbly,  the  United  States  has  consid- 
ered e  lergy  a  security  problem  for  at  lea^t 
the  pa  It  tttree  decades.  In  reality,  however, 
American   policies  have  tended  to  address 


price  and  economic  effects  more  than  energy 
security.  During  the  two  decades  before  1973, 
the  main  preoccupation  of  American  energy 
policy  was  the  glut  of  inexpensive  oil  on 
world  markets:  Persian  Gulf  oil  was  a  threat 
to  higher  priced  American  oil. 

Faced  with  rising  demand  for  foreign  oil. 
President  Eisenhower  instituted  mandatory 
import  quotas  in  1959  to  limit  oil  imports  to 
roughly  12  percent  of  total  consumption 
(Cabinet  Task  Force  1970).  Although  the  im- 
port quota  program  had  an  explicit  national 
security  goal,  its  real  political  roots  were  in 
trade  protectionism.  The  program  was  a  fail- 
ure as  a  security  measure  because  it  stimu- 
lated production  levels  that  eroded  domestic 
reserves  rather  than  creating  stockpiles  and 
spare  capacity. 

In  1970.  a  Cabinet  Task  Force  rec- 
ommended the  gradual  elimination  of  the 
quotas  on  the  grounds  that  they  were  costly 
to  U.S.  consumers  and  did  little  for  national 
security;  but  the  group  did  not  urge  a  na- 
tional stockpile  policy.  Ironically,  this  rec- 
ommendation came  at  the  same  time  that 
U.S.  consumption  was  increasing  rapidly  and 
domestic  oil  production  was  peaking  at  11.2 
million  barrels  per  day.  U.S.  spare  capacity 
of  4  million  barrels  per  day  in  1960  had  rep- 
resented 44  percent  of  U.S.  demand  and  21 
percent  of  free  world  demand  (DOE  March  12, 
1980).  By  1973,  Imports  had  risen  to  30  percent 
of  oil  consumption. 

The  United  States  was  ill-prepared  for  the 
1973  Arab  oil  embargo.  Although  the  govern- 
ment had  attempted  to  play  a  conciliating 
role  between  OPEC  nations  and  the  major  oil 
companies  early  in  the  1970s,  it  had  done  lit- 
tle to  prepare  effectively  for  an  embargo. 
When  it  came,  the  U.S.  government  encour- 
aged oil  companies  to  spread  the  burden 
equally  among  all  consuming  countries;  it 
accelerated  diplomatic  efforts  toward  a  Mid- 
dle East  peace  settlement;  and  it  took  the 
lead  in  organizing  the  International  Energy 
Agency  (lEA).  Domestically,  the  newly  cre- 
ated Federal  Energy  Administration  (FEA) 
administered  oil  price  controls  and  allocated 
oil  among  refiners.  These  domestic  activities 
actually  aggravated  the  situation.  The  gen- 
eral public  lacked  real  understanding  of  the 
U.S.  energy  security  situation  and  tended  to 
blame  the  Nixon  Administration  and  the  oil 
companies  for  the  crisis  (McKie  1975). 

Between  1973  and  1979,  the  official  objective 
of  U.S.  energy  policy  w£is  to  reduce  depend- 
ence on  imported  oil.  In  1973,  President  Nix- 
on's "Project  Independence"  set  the  unreal- 
istic goal  of  eliminating  imports  by  1980.  One 
year  later,  the  FEA  realized  the  need  for  a 
strategic  petroleum  reserve  along  with  their 
efforts  to  reduce  import  levels  (which  could 
be  reduced  painfully  by  stopping  economic 
growth).  But  little  changed  in  practice.  In 
1975,  Congress  passed  an  Energy  Policy  and 
Conservation  Act  which  provided  for  the 
Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve;  but  American 
vulnerability  continued  to  increase.  Filling 
of  the  Strategic  Reserve  was  delayed  and  do- 
mestic price  controls  continued  to  encourage 
oil  imports  to  rise  to  a  peak  of  47  percent  of 
oil  consumption  by  1977. 

After  a  period  of  coordinated  creativity 
marked  by  the  formation  of  the  lEA,  U.S. 
policymakers  kept  energy  policy  and  overall 
political-military  strategy  largely  separate 
in  the  mid-1970s  (Nau  1978).  They  expected 
the  enormous  1973  price  increase  to  stimu- 
late exploration  for  new  energy  supplies,  re- 
strain demand,  and  eventually  reduce  the 
real  price  of  imports.  It  was  widely  believed 
that  the  price  of  $10  per  barrel  would  create 
a  glut  in  the  market  and  dissolve  OPEC.  At 
one  point,  ironic  in  retrospect,  U.S.  diplo- 


macy in  the  lEA  was  focused  on  establishing 
a  S7  floor  price  so  that  cheaper  oil  would  not 
destroy  incentives  for  investing  in  long-term 
energy  alternatives.  Preoccupied  with  price, 
the  United  States  paid  insufficient  attention 
to  the  international  political  determinants 
of  oil  supply. 

To  an  extent,  the  strategy  worked  despite 
the  price  controls  imposed  in  the  United 
States.  Energy  efficiency  in  American  indus- 
try improved  10  percent  from  1973  to  1977.  Eu- 
rope and  Japan— which  did  better  at  passing 
oil  price  increases  through  to  consumers- 
curtailed  the  rate  of  growth  in  their  energy 
use,  even  after  adjusting  for  recession.  From 
1975  to  1979,  the  real  dollar  price  of  oil 
dropped  slightly,  and  even  more  in  yen  and 
deutschmarks.  But  these  price  decreases  en- 
couraged oil  consumption  and  left  Western 
nations  even  less  prepared  for  the  con- 
sequences of  the  Iranian  revolution  in  1979. 
Lower  prices  had  perverse  effects  on  govern- 
ments' ability  to  take  necessary  actions  and 
consumers'  willingness  to  restrain  demand. 

[From  the  Conoressional  Record,  May  26, 
1955] 

EFFECTS  OF  Major  Senate  amendment  to 
Reciprocal  Trade  agreements  Bill 

Mr.  Johnson  of  Texas.  Mr.  President,  the 
Sunday,  May  15,  edition  of  the  New  York 
Times  carried  an  article  by  Mr.  J.H. 
Carmical  on  the  effects  of  the  major  Senate 
amendment  to  the  reciprocal  trade  agree- 
ments bill.  As  it  sums  up  the  situation  very 
well,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
article  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Oil  Compromise  Suits  Both  Sides— No  Im- 
port Quotas  Adopted,  but  Presidential 

Powers  Back  Voluntary  Curbs 
(By  J.  H.  Carmical) 

The  bitter  fight  for  Federal  legislation  to 
restrict  oil  imports  has  ended  with  a  com- 
promise amendment  to  the  reciprocal  trade 
bill.  And,  curiously  enough,  the  oil  industry, 
both  importers  and  domestic  producers,  and 
the  coal  interests  are  generally  pleased  with 
the  outcome. 

The  amendment,  as  passed  by  the  Senate, 
does  not  mention  oil  imports.  However,  it 
grants  to  the  President  authority  to  take 
whatever  action  he  deems  necessary  to  ad- 
just imports  of  commodities  should  they 
threaten  to  impair  the  national-defense  in- 
dustries. 

In  view  of  the  fight  being  waged  by  domes- 
tic oil  producers  and  the  coal  industry  for 
some  restriction  on  oil  imports,  the  consen- 
sus is  that  it  was  pressure  from  these  groups 
that  led  the  Senate  to  adopt  that  amend- 
ment. It  is  understood  that  the  amendment 
had  the  support  of  the  administration  and 
consequently  likely  will  be  approved  by  the 
House-Senate  conference  that  is  scheduled 
this  week. 

If  the  amendment  remains  unchanged  In 
the  reciprocal  trade  bill,  the  President  will 
have  the  implicit  power  to  restrict  oil  im- 
ports should  they  be  in  excess  of  the  ratio  to 
domestic  production  that  existed  in  1954. 
That  would  mean  that  crude  oil  imports 
would  be  restricted  to  around  10  percent  of 
domestic  production. 

Senator  Frank  Carlson,  Kansas,  Repub- 
lican, said  in  the  debate  on  the  amendment 
that  there  was  no  doubt  in  his  mind  that  the 
intent  of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  was 
to  limit  oil  imports  to  the  average  daily  rate 
of  1954,  based  on  the  report  of  the  President's 
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Commission   on   Energy   Supplies   and   Re- 
sources Policy. 

"I  can  assure  the  Senate  that  I  would  not 
have  agreed  to  the  amendment  dealing  with 
imports  of  commodities  which  are  of  na- 
tional defense  interest,  had  I  not  been  as- 
sured that  it  would  be  the  policy  of  those 
who  administer  the  act  to  follow  the  intent 
of  those  who  participated  in  preparing  the 
report  of  the  (President's)  Advisory  Commit- 
tee." 

Senator  Harry  F.  Byrd,  Democrat,  of  Vir- 
ginia, said  the  Finance  Committee,  believed 
the  amendment  "will  provide  a  means  for  as- 
sistance to  the  various  national-defense  in- 
dustries which  would  have  been  affected  by 
the  individual  amendments  presented." 

"Congress  can  Initiate  and  adopt  such  leg- 
islation as  it  might  deem  advisable,"  he  said, 
"should  the  action  needed  to  protect  these 
essential  industries  not  be  taken." 
producers  yield 

The  Independent  Petroleum  Association  of 
America,  which  spearheaded  the  drive  of  the 
domestic  producers  for  direct  legislation  re- 
stricting oil  imports,  said  the  Senate  had 
fully  recognized  the  problem  involved  and 
"it  deferred  legislative  limitations  only  on 
the  assurance  of  similar  limitations  through 
administrative  action." 

"While  we  believe  the  1954  levels  of  oil  im- 
ports to  be  too  high,"  the  association  state- 
ment continued,  "we  must  reconcile  our- 
selves that,  if  the  Senate  provision  becomes 
the  law,  imports  can  be  held  to  that  and,  in 
the  meantime,  we  can  in  good  faith  try  to 
live  within  those  levels  and  observe  the  ef- 
fects. If  it  works,  well  and  good;  if  it  does 
not  we  must  try  again  for  more  definite  re- 
lief." 

The  consensus  in  the  industry  is  that  the 
plan  will  work.  Already,  the  five  major 
American  oil  companies  operating  abroad 
have  gone  on  record  to  the  effect  that  they 
will  hold  imports  in  line  with  that  suggested 
by  the  President's  Committee.  In  fact  before 
the  amendment  was  passed  by  the  Senate, 
the  heads  of  each  of  these  companies  individ- 
ually announced  that  they  had  or  would  put 
such  restraint  on  imports  into  effect. 

Actually  what  the  amendment  seeks  is  to 
give  the  President  authority  to  restrict  oil 
Imports  should  they  exceed  significantly  the 
1954  level.  Without  such  amendment,  there  Is 
some  doubt  that  the  imposition  of  restric- 
tions could  be  put  into  effect  if  the  compa- 
nies were  unwilling  to  do  so  voluntarily. 

COAL  group  sees  A  GAIN 

Following  the  passage  of  the  reciprocal 
trade  bill  by  the  Senate,  the  National  Coal 
Association  noted  that  the  amendment  by 
Senator  Mathew  M.  Neely,  Democrat,  of 
West  Virginia,  to  restrict  imports  of  oil  to  10 
percent  of  domestic  consumption  had  been 
rejected  by  a  standing  vote  of  about  3  to  1. 
However,  the  association  said: 

"Although  Senator  Neely's  amendment 
failed  to  be  accepted  either  by  the  commit- 
tee or  on  the  floor,  the  companies  which  was 
substituted  in  its  stead  can  be  hailed  as  vic- 
tory for  those  who  have  fought  so  long  to 
protect  coal  and  other  United  States  indus- 
tries from  unfair  foreign  competition. 

"As  the  bill  waited  for  conference  action, 
there  was  every  reason  to  believe  the  com- 
promise section  on  limitation  of  damaging 
Imports  could  prove  workable  in  halting 
such  commodity  deliveries.  It  was  said  that 
assurances  had  been  given  that  its  provisions 
would  be  used  to  limit  oil  imports  to  1954 
levels  in  relation  to  United  States  produc- 
tion. Only  the  administration  pledge  made 
acceptance  of  the  compromise  possible." 


After  the  passage  of  the  trade  bill  by  the 
Senate,  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Douglas 
McKay  has  occasion  to  address  the  National 
Petroleum  Council,  a  body  consisting  of  the 
heads  of  oil  companies.  Secretary  McKay 
told  the  council  that  the  industry  must  limit 
imports  by  voluntary,  individual  action  to 
the  1954  level  as  had  been  recommended  by 
the  President's  Commission,  or  that  Govern- 
ment action  would  become  necessary. 

Previously,  the  National  Petroleum  Coun- 
cil had  adopted  a  report  submitted  by  Hines 
H.  Baker,  president  of  the  Humble  Oil  and 
Refining  Co.  and  vice  chairman  of  the  coun- 
cil's committee  on  petroleum  imports  to  the 
effect  that  "fair  and  equitable  relationship 
should  obtain  at  all  times  between  total  im- 
ports of  crude  oil  and  its  products  and  total 
demand  for  oil  in  the  United  States." 

In  its  conclusion,  the  council's  committee 
noted  that  the  recent  report  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Commission  on  Fuel  Resources  had 
recognized  the  problem  of  oil  imports  and 
had  specific  suggestions  for  dealing  with  the 
problem,  and  said  that  the  report  was  worthy 
of  careful  study  and  consideration. 

ten  percent  ratio  LIKELY  IN  19SS 

With  all  interests  involved  in  oil  imports 
now  in  agreement  that  they  should  be  lim- 
ited to  about  the  1954  level  with  respect  to 
domestic  production,  the  consensus  is  that 
the  importing  companies  will  keep  deliveries 
from  foreign  sources  at  that  level. 

Early  this  year,  when  it  was  thought  likely 
that  direct  legislation  limiting  imports 
might  be  enacted,  there  was  a  sharp  increase 
in  foreign  oil  shipments  here.  In  1  week,  such 
deliveries,  including  oil  products,  exceeded 
1,500.000  barrels,  compared  with  an  average 
of  1,052,000  in  1954. 

With  the  report  of  the  President's  Commis- 
sion, the  companies  voluntarily  started  to 
restrict  imports.  In  the  week  ended  on  April 
22.  they  dropped  to  slightly  below  1  million 
barrels  a  day.  Currently,  they  are  running 
about  1,100,000  barrels  a  day,  but  further  cuts 
have  been  scheduled  by  some  companies.  The 
consensus  is  that  the  major  importing  com- 
panies will  restrain  their  imports  for  the  bal- 
ance of  1955  at  a  level  that  will  match  the 
1954  ratio  for  the  full  year. 

[From  the  Congressional  Record,  Apr.  29, 

1959] 

Oil  Imports  and  Gravy  Trains 

Mr.  McDowell.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  time 
of  the  Executive  order  which  restricted  the 
importation  oil  by  the  mandatory  import 
program,  I  issued  a  press  release  voicing  my 
concern  for  the  effect  of  the  program  upon 
the  eastern  seaboard  consumers.  Soon  after 
the  printing  of  this  release,  I  was  pleased  to 
receive  from  Mr.  Harry  B.  Hilts,  secretary  of 
the  Empire  State  Petroleum  Association,  a 
letter  with  some  pertinent  data  which  vindi- 
cates my  position.  Mr.  Hilts'  letter  con- 
tained an  enclosure — a  copy  of  a  statement 
to  its  shareholders  by  American  Petrofina, 
Inc.,  a  Belgian  controlled  corporation  which 
started  operation  in  the  U.S.  market  in  Oc- 
tober of  1956. 

Because  I  feel,  as  does  Mr.  Hilts,  that  "the 
eastern  seaboard  consumers  will  be  required 
to  foot  the  bill  involved  In  this  gravy-train 
operation,"  I  feel  it  necessary  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues,  a  description  of 
my  position,  and  the  information  conveyed 
to  me  supporting  my  stand.  Consequently,  I 
under  unanimous  consent,  introduce  the  fol- 
lowing material  as  an  extension  of  remarks 
in  the  Congressional  Record. 

First.  My  press  release  of  March  26.  1959. 

Second,  Mr.  Hilts'  letter  of  April  13.  1959, 
describing  the  position  of  the  Empire  State 


Petroleum  Association  which  Mr.  Hilts  rep- 
resents. 

Third,  a  statement  of  March  30, 1958,  issued 
to  its  stockholders  by  American  Petrofina. 
Inc. 

Fourth.  My  reply  of  April  17,  1959,  to  Mr. 
Hilts. 

Fifth.  Mr.  Hilts  latest  communication  of 
April  20.  1959. 

McDowell  Attacks  President's  Decision 
To  Cut  Oil  Imports 

Congressman  Harris  B.  McDowell.  Jr.  Dem- 
ocrat, of  Delaware,  in  a  strong  indictment  of 
President  Eisenhower's  move  to  protect 
large  American  oil  corporations,  made  the 
following  statement: 

"We  have  been  hearing  a  lot  of  talk  lately 
about  inflation  from  the  administration. 
Prevention  of  inflation  seems  to  have  been 
the  main  thing  on  Mr.  Eisenhower's  mind  as 
we  have  seen  from  his  policy  of  a  balanced 
budget  and  tight  money.  He  has  insinuated 
that  the  Democratic  Congress  is  composed  of 
nothing  but  spendthrifts  and  budget  busters 
who  are  bent  on  destroying  the  economy  by 
producing  inflationary  conditions. 

"And  yet,  this  same  President  has  seen  fit 
to  cut  the  amount  of  oil  which  this  country 
can  import.  This  will  definitely  cause  more 
inflation  than  any  move  the  Congress  could 
make  if  it  were  bent  upon  producing  infla- 
tion, and  of  course,  the  Congress  is  not." 
McDowell  went  on,  saying: 

"While  the  President's  order  cuts  crude  oil 
imports  about  25  percent,  it  slashes  the  im- 
port of  gasoline  and  other  refined  oil  prod- 
ucts more  drastically.  To  the  ordinary 
consumer,  this  means  the  price  of  gasoline 
will  go  up  since  with  less  gasoline  on  the 
market,  more  money  is  required  to  buy  it.  It 
means  the  consumer's  heating  bill  will  be- 
come larger  if  he  heats  his  home  with  oil  or 
any  oil  product. 

"To  the  businessman,  this  decision  means 
a  rise  in  the  cost  of  manufacturing  since  he 
must  pay  a  greater  price  for  oil  which  he 
consumes  fn  large  quantities.  By  increasing 
the  cost  of  doing  business,  this  will  increase 
the  cost  of  buying  every  article  that  Amer- 
ican business  manufactures.  Then  too,  when 
products  of  American  industry  must  be  sold 
at  a  higher  price,  our  domestic  manufactur- 
ers will  be  at  a  disadvantage  on  the  world 
market  since  they  cannot  sell  their  products 
as  cheaply  as  other  nations  with  whom  they 
are  competing. 

"We  can  easily  see  that  the  President's  de- 
cision is  totally  inconsistent  with  his  pre- 
vious demand  to  eliminate  inflationary  ten- 
dencies from  the  economy.  It  is  also  incon- 
sistent with  the  President's  expressed  desire 
to  aid  foreign  countries  and  increase  our 
prestige  in  the  international  arena.  As  a 
member  of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, I  am  deeply  concerned  with  the  ef- 
fect the  oil  import  cut  will  have  upon  our  re- 
lations with  friendly  producer  nations.  Our 
good  trade  relations  with  Canada  essentially 
will  be  destroyed,  and  the  damage  this  deci- 
sion will  do  to  our  already  strained  relation- 
ships with  South  America  and  the  Middle 
East  will  be  irreparable.  The  economic  sta- 
bility of  these  countries,  whose  friendship  we 
need  so  badly,  depends  to  a  great  extent 
upon  the  money  they  receive  from  selling  oil 
to  the  United  States.  The  President's  action 
can  do  nothing  but  cause  a  loss  of  friendship, 
and  a  weakening  of  these  countries'  econ- 
omy, making  them  even  more  susceptible  to 
Communist  'nfluence  and  infiltration.  This 
we  absolutely  cannot  afford. 

"The  President  has  attempted  to  give  rea- 
sons for  the  decision.  He  stated  that  we  must 
cut  oil  imports  and  develop  America's  abll- 
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Ity  tol  produce  oil  so  that  in  the  event  of  a 
major  war.  the  United  States  would  not  have 
del  9nd  upon  foreign  markets.  This  argu- 
B  so  ill  advised  that  it  becomes  rldicu- 
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McDowell  pointed  to  its 
by  stating:: 
Flifct  of  all  by  cutting  off  oil  Imports  we 
increasing  the  American  oil  Indus- 
opacity  to  produce  more  oil  by  in- 
creasi  ig  its  employees  and  the  size  of  its 
produ(  tlon  plants,  but  along  with  this  we  are 
deplet  ng  the  available  supply  of  domestic 
Si  condly,  the  United  States  has  suffl- 
Dll-produclng  capacity  right  now  to 
big  war.  Our  worry  is  not  whether  we 
( Qough  oil  for  war  *  *  *  we  have  that, 
problem  is  whether  or  not  we  have 
adequate  amount  of  defense  to  prevent  a 
war  from  starting.  Thirdly,  in  case  of 
;ed  war,  the  United  States  would  not 
from  all  foreign  oil  sources.  Oil 
<)anada  Is  piped  Into  this  country,  and 
tly  would  be  free  from  enemy  ac- 
the  high  seas.  Fourthly,  it  is  true 
of  our  foreign  sources  of  oil  would 
off  in  time  of  war,  but,  with  this  in 
should  we  not  allow  at  least  part  of 
America's  oil  to  lie  underground  and  should 
take  advantage  of  the  opportunity, 
may  not  always  be  with  us,  to  bring  in 
frc  n  the  Middle  Elast  and  South  Amer- 
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we  no 
which 
oil 
lea?' 
Congressman  McDowell  went  on  to  say: 
President's  decision  Is  harmful  to 
State  in  this  Union  which  depends 
Imports.  This  means  that  his  decl- 
harmful  to  all  but  a  handful  of  west- 
oif-producing  States.  It  is  a  devastating 
every  consumer  in  this  country,  es- 
those  east  of  the  Mississippi  River, 
business  and  consumers  in  this  area 
heavily  upon  imported  oil. 
only  people  to  benefit  from  the  Presi- 
declsion  are  those  running  our  large 
coif  panics  and,  I  might  add,  it  is  not  only 
D  smocrats  who  are  saying  that  the 
Presid  tnt  is  looking  out  for  the- oil  interests 
Eire  financially  well  off  to  start  with. 
George  Aiken,  Republican,  of  Ver- 
delivered  a  scorching  criticism  of  the 
Presid  (nt's  plan." 

McD  )WBLL  said,  in  conclusion:  "Although 
politic  !  Is  not  the  reason  for  criticism  of  the 
,  politics  can  be  the  only  reason  for 
Pi^ldent's  order.  It  looks  as  if  there  is 
collusi  }n  between  certain  people  in  both  po- 
partles  to  protect  the  oil  producers  in 
for  their  political  support.  I,  for 
h|>wever,  will  voice  my  disgust  when  I 
cs  played  to  this  extent.  This  deci- 
annihllating  a  major  source  of  oil, 
liifcblood  of  our  Nation,  can  do  nothing 
c  luse  unjustified  hardship  to  the 
consur  ler,  weaken  our  defenses,  and  decrease 
our  st4ture  in  the  field  of  International  rela- 
tions.' 

Empire  State  Petroleum 

ASSOCIATION,  Inc., 
New  York.  N.Y..  April  13.  1959. 
Hon.  llkRRis  B.  MCDOWELL,  Jr. 
House  f  Representatives, 
WasMi  gton,  DC. 

My  1  BAR  MR.  McDowell:  We  are  enclosing 
herewl  ;h  a  copy  of  a  letter  sent  recently  to 
its  sha  -eholders  by  American  Petrofina,  Inc., 
a  Belf  ian-controlled  concern  which  began 
operating  in  the  U.S.  market  on  October  1, 
1956. 

We  fall  your  attention  to  the  following 
quotat  on  which  we  have  underlined  In  the 
attached  letter- 

upon  the  basis  of  negotiations  just 
conclulled,  should  result  in  a  substantial  im- 
prover lent  in  earnings.' 


po  Itic 


Since  the  refineries  owned  by  this  com- 
pany are  located  at  Inland  sites,  far  removed 
from  ports  of  entry  used  by  oversea  tankers, 
they  cannot  readily  use  imported  oil  in  their 
operations.  Thus,  we  assume  that  the  sub- 
stantial improvement  referred  to  above  will 
result  from  the  sale  of  American  Petroflna's 
oil  imports  under  the  quota  system  to  refin- 
ers whose  locations  permit  them  to  process 
imported  oil. 

So  that  you  may  more  fully  understand 
the  gravy-train  aspect  of  -the  situation  re- 
ferred to  above,  we  estimate  the  windfall 
profit  to  this  company  as  follows:  Based  on 
the  going  market  price  for  foreign  oil 
brought  in  under  the  quota  system,  when 
transferred  from  the  quota  holder  to  another 
refiner  in  need  of  the  oil,  we  assume  the  ad- 
ditional sums  accruing  to  American 
Petrofina,  Inc..  will  total  between  SI  and  S1.5 
million  this  year. 

We  have,  of  course,  no  bone  to  pick  with 
American  Petrofina  per  se.  We  submit  their 
letter  only  as  a  typical  illustration  of  how 
former  nonimportlng  refiners  stand  to  bene- 
fit from  current  import  restrictions. 

This  type  of  transaction  is  legal  under  the 
quota  restrictions,  but  is  assuming  all  the 
aspects  of  a  "black  market"  operation.  To 
substantiate  this,  the  McGraw-Hill  Publish- 
ing Co.'s  daily  Oilgram  on  March  20  pointed 
out  that  this  traffic  will  add  approximately 
$30  million  to  the  coffers  of  formerly 
nonimportlng  refiners  this  year,  thereby  cre- 
ating an  inflationary  impact  on  consumer  oil 
prices. 

We  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that 
eastern  seaboard  consumers  will  be  required 
to  foot  most  of  the  bill   involved  in  this 
gravy-train  operation. 
Sincerely, 

Harry  B.  Hilts, 

Secretary. 

American  Petrofina,  Lnc, 
New  York,  N.Y.,  March.  30. 1969. 
To  the  Shareholders: 

The  mandatory  import  program  recently 
approved  by  President  Eisenhower,  and  to 
which  reference  was  made  in  the  company's 
1958  annual  report,  extends  long-awaited  ben- 
efits to  American  Petrofina,  Inc. 

Under  the  license  just  received  from  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  dated  March  11, 
1959,  the  company  is  authorized  to  import 
4.050  barrels  of  foreign  crude  oil  per  day  dur- 
ing the  initial  quota  period.  The  effect  to  the 
company  of  this  allocation  is  of  real  signifi- 
cance and,  upon  the  basis  of  negotiations 
just  concluded,  should  result  in  a  substantial 
improvement  In  earnings. 

During  1958,  refinery  realizations  on  manu- 
factured products  were  severely  depressed  as 
a  result  of  the  availability  of  low-cost  for- 
eign crudes  and  products  to  various  author- 
ized companies  operating  under  the  vol- 
untary import  program,  as  well  as  to  others 
who  elected  to  ignore  the  requirements  of 
that  plan. 

The  controls  established  under  the  manda- 
tory program  should  now  prevent  many  of 
the  costly  abuses  of  the  past  and  contribute 
thereby  to  an  improvement  in  market  condi- 
tions. 

The  prospects  for  your  company  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  year  are  brightened  by  the 
Government's  action,  and  I  thought  the  in- 
formation would  be  interesting  and  welcome 
to  you. 

Harry  A.  Jackson.  President. 


APRIL  17.  1959. 
Mr.  Harry  B.  Hilts, 
Secretary,  Empire  State 
Petroleum  Association,  Inc., 
New  York.  NY. 

Dear  Mr.  Hilts:  I  appreciate  your  letter 
and  enclosure  of  April  13  for  it  gives  factual 
information  backing  my  objections  to  the 
mandatory  import  program.  Any  further  in- 
formation of  this  nature,  dealing  particu- 
larly with  the  effects  of  this  program  on  the 
eastern  seaboard  consumer  would  be  most 
helpful  to  me. 

It  is  my  feeling  that  your  letter  is  the  type 
which  would  be  extremely  effective  as  an  ex- 
tension of  my  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  and  I  would  like  to  introduce  it  with 
its  enclosure  as  such.  I  will,  however,  be 
guided  by  your  feelings  on  this  proposal  and 
I  would  appreciate  your  expressing  them  to 
me  as  quickly  as  possible. 

I  truly  hope  that  I  may  be  of  assistance  to 
you  in  finding  a  remedy  to  this  situation. 
Sincerely, 

Harris  B.  McDowell,  Jr., 

Member  of  Congress. 

Empire  State  Petroleum  Association, 

New  York,  NY,  April  20.  1959. 
Hon.  Harris  B.  McDowell,  Jr., 
House  of  RepreseJitalives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  McDowell:  Thank  you 
for  your  letter  of  April  17  in  which  you  ac- 
knowledge my  letter  to  you  of  April  13  and 
its  enclosure  concerning  our  objection  to  the 
mandatory  restrictions  on  petroleum  im- 
ports. 

I  note  your  suggestion  concerning  the  ex- 
tension of  this  letter  and  its  enclosure  to 
your  remarks  in  the  Congressional  Record 
and  would  be  very  happy  to  have  you  use  my 
letter  and  its  enclosure  in  this  way. 
Sincerely, 

HARRY  B.  Hilts,  Secretary. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  bill  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Re- 
publican leader  Is  recognized. 

ETHANOL  AMENDMENT 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  had  been 
intending  to  offer  an  amendment  with 
respect  to  providing  for  cleaner  air  and 
increased  use  of  a  renewable,  domesti- 
cally produced  energy  source — ethanol. 

When  the  Congress  passed  the  Clean 
Air  Act  in  1990,  much  of  the  debate  and 
negotiations  concerned  title  2,  Mobile 
Sources.  During  those  deliberations,  a 
large  number  of  Senators  were  con- 
cerned that  we  were  forcing  energy 
production  overseas,  and  we  wanted  to 
ensure  that  ethanol — a  domestic  prod- 
uct— would  be  given  at  least  equal  foot- 
ing with  imported  methanol.  And  we 
were  successful. 

Unfortunately,  the  regulations  being 
drafted  by  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  do  not  reflect  what  I  be- 
lieve   to  be   the   congressional   intent 


with  respect  to  ethanol.  Rather,  this 
agency  seems  bound  and  determined  to 
force  America  to  become  even  more  de- 
pendent on  less  secure  foreign  sources 
and  increase  even  more  our  foreign 
trade  deficit. 

At  issue  is  whether  EPA  will  permit 
ethanol  to  be  blended  with  gasoline. 
The  EPA  has  already  decided  that 
emissions  form  ethanol  are  far  less 
likely  to  result  in  the  creation  of  smog 
than  are  emissions  from  a  wide  variety 
of  other  motor  gasoline  components. 
Therefore,  gasoline  blended  with  etha- 
nol should  be  given  credit  for  this  fact. 

The  Congress  restated  this  in  the 
Clean  Air  Act.  Now,  the  EPA  is  taking 
the  position  that  we  did  not  restate  it 
often  enough  in  the  Clean  Air  Bill. 

The  issue  is  fairly  complicated,  so  I 
will  not  take  the  time  of  my  colleagues 
at  this  point  to  go  into  the  details.  But 
I  will  not  allow  regulations  to  defy  the 
actions  of  Congress.  The  EPA  is  at- 
tempting to  completely  shut  a  domes- 
tic resource  out  of  a  major  portion  of 
the  market  in  America. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  been  assured  by 
the  distinguished  majority  leader.  Sen- 
ator Mitchell  and  the  ranking  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Environment 
and  Public  Works,  Senator  Chafee, 
that  they  will  sit  down  with  the  spon- 
sors of  this  amendment,  including  Sen- 
ator DuRENBERGER — the  Senator  most 
responsible  for  drafting  this  title  of  the 
Clean  Air  Act,  Senator  Daschle,  Sen- 
ator Grassley,  Senator  Pressler,  my- 
self and  other  interested  Senators  to 
attempt  to  resolve  this  problem. 

I  have,  therefore,  decided  not  to  offer 
this  amendment  this  evening.  I  do  look 
forward  to  our  negotiations  and  hope  a 
successful  conclusion  can  be  reached.  If 
not,  I  do  want  to  alert  my  colleagues 
that  the  amendment  will  be  offered  in 
the  near  future. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
vote  to  pass  this  historic  piece  of  legis- 
lation. For  too  long  now,  our  country 
has  been  without  a  national  energy 
policy  that  will  look  to  our  Nation's 
long  term  energy  needs.  This  legisla- 
tion does  that,  and  I  am  pleased  to  sup- 
port it. 

I  want  to  commend  the  fine  floor 
managers.  Senator  Bennett  Johnston 
of  Louisiana,  and  my  fine  life-long 
friend  and  able  colleague,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Wyoming,  Senator  Mal- 
colm Wallop.  These  two  steady  states- 
men have  worked  doggedly  on  this  leg- 
islation. They  have  slaved  long  hours, 
together  with  their  fine  staffs,  and 
have  crafted  one  of  the  most  solidly  bi- 
partisan bills  I  have  ever  seen  on  such 
a  contentious  matter:  Our  Nation's  en- 
ergy security. 

Mr.  President,  the  ranking  member 
on  the  Energy  Committee,  Senator 
Wallop,  is  one  fine  man.  You  know 
that.  He  is  also  a  very  close  friend.  He 
was  here  when  I  first  arrived,  nearly  13 
years  ago,  and  was  already  a  true  lead- 
er. Senator  Malcolm  Wallop  is  also  a 


"man  of  Wyoming"  in  every  sense.  He 
is  in  touch  with  all  that  occurs  in  our 
fine  State.  He  is  in  touch  with  the 
needs  of  the  people  and  the  needs  of  the 
State.  But,  Mr.  President,  as  we  can 
see  here  on  the  floor  today.  Senator 
Malcolm  Wallop  is  very  much  aware 
that  the  needs  of  the  State  of  Wyoming 
and  its  people  are  most  effectively  ad- 
dressed at  the  Federal  level  with 
sound,  bipartisan  legislation  that  is 
also  in  the  best  interests  of  our  coun- 
try. In  that  sense,  the  Senior  Senator 
from  Wyoming— my  old  friend  and 
coUeage — is  also  a  "man  of  the  Na- 
tion." The  people  of  Wyoming— indeed, 
the  country — are  very  fortunate  to 
have  such  a  man  as  U.S.  Senator.  He 
has  my  utmost  respect  and  admiration 
and,  I  would  surely  feel,  the  utmost  re- 
spect and  admiration  of  all  Members  of 
this  body  for  the  fine  work  he  has  done 
these  past  years  on  this  particular  leg- 
islation. Senator  Bennett  Johnston 
also  deserves  the  very  highest  praise. 
He  is  such  a  splendid  legislator. 

While  I  am  somewhat  disappointed 
the  provisions  from  the  original  energy 
bill,  S.  1220,  which  would  have  per- 
mitted oil  and  gas  exploration  within 
ANWR  were  not  voted  on  by  the  Sen- 
ate, I  am  pleased,  Mr.  President,  with 
what  this  body  is  passing  today. 

There  is  much  in  this  legislation  that 
will  help  our  Nation's  economy,  im- 
prove our  energy  security  while  main- 
taining our  dedication  to  protecting 
the  environment,  and  also  to  help  the 
economies  of  every  State.  I  know  that 
the  people  of  Wyoming  will  benefit 
from  the  coal  provisions  in  this  legisla- 
tion. Wyoming  leads  the  country  in 
clean  coal  production,  and  this  legisla- 
tion carves  out  a  whole  new  area  of  re- 
search into  clean  coal  technology  and 
use.  That  is  good  for  the  country,  our 
environment,  and  the  economy  of  my 
home  State  of  Wyoming. 

I  am  pleased  also  about  the  provi- 
sions in  this  bill  which  will  operate  to 
expand  the  uses  of  natural  gas  and  nat- 
ural gas  markets.  Wyoming  is  also  a 
leader  in  natural  gas  production.  Be- 
sides encouraging  production  and  effi- 
cient use  of  our  natural  resources — par- 
ticularly oil,  gas,  and  coal — this  legis- 
lation will  permit  on-site  development 
of  power  generation  facilities.  Natural 
Gas  is  the  cleanest  burning  fuel  we 
have.  By  using  natural  gas,  on-site,  to 
generate  electrical  power,  Wyoming 
can  grow  to  be  a  leader  in  the  field  of 
electrical  generation  as  well.  I  am 
pleased  to  tell  my  colleagues  that  one 
company  has  already  announced  ten- 
tative plans  to  build  just  such  a  facil- 
ity. 

This  legislation  will  provide  much 
needed  support  to  that  portion  of  my 
State's  economy.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment— the  taxpayers — will  also  benefit, 
since  most  of  the  natural  gas  produced 
in  Wyoming  lies  beneath  public  lands. 
That  means  that  Wyoming  will  con- 
tinue to  provide  significant  revenues  in 


royalty  payments  to  the  Federal  Treas- 
ury. 

We  in  Wyoming  have  always  been 
proud  of  the  fact  that  our  State  pro- 
vides more  to  the  Federal  Government 
than  we  receive  from  the  Government. 
Wyoming — indeed,  the  entire  energy 
producing  West— has  always  been  a 
profit  center  for  the  Nation.  So,  with 
that  in  mind,  I  am  especially  pleased  to 
note  that  the  provisions  which  I  have 
mentioned,  and  others,  will  also  di- 
rectly benefit  the  great  State  of  Wyo- 
ming and,  in  doing  so,  benefit  the  en- 
tire country. 

So  again,  Mr.  President.  I  want  to  ex- 
tend my  most  heartfelt  congratula- 
tions to  the  able  floor  managers  of  this 
bill  and  to  the  members  of  the  commit- 
tee. This  is  truly  a  moment  that  the 
Senate  can  be  proud  of. 

Mr.  SEYMOUR.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
in  strong  support  of  S.  2166,  the  Na- 
tional Energy  Security  Act,  and  praise 
the  Republican  and  Democrat  leaders 
of  the  Energy  Committee,  Senators 
Wallop  and  Johnston,  for  moving  ex- 
peditiously to  pass  this  vital  legisla- 
tion. 

Following  the  defeat  of  S.  1220,  I 
stood  in  this  chamber  and  demanded 
that  the  Senate  end  its  usual  partisan 
infighting  and  adopt  a  comprehensive 
framework  for  America's  energy  fu- 
ture. Today,  almost  4  months  later,  it 
looks  like  the  Senate  will  act. 

S.  2166  is  not  a  perfect  bill.  It  leaves 
many  of  our  Nation's  toughest  energy 
questions  unanswered.  The  bill  con- 
tains no  mention  of  modified  corporate 
average  fuel  economy  [CAFE]  stand- 
ards, and  it  avoids  the  politically  dif- 
ficult issue  of  drilling  on  Alaska's  Arc- 
tic coastal  plain.  Some  may  feel  that 
these  two  omissions  balance  each  other 
out — one  a  conservation  measure  popu- 
lar with  environmentalists,  and  the 
other  a  domestic  production  measure 
unappealing  to  many  environmental 
groups. 

Unfortunately,  the  deletion  of  these 
two  provisions  does  not  create  a  bal- 
ance. In  fact,  the  lack  of  one  actually 
exacerbates  the  omission  of  the  other. 
Low  fuel  efficiency  standards  mean 
that  our  Nation  will  continue  to  in- 
crease its  consumption  of  oil.  Elimi- 
nating oil  production  in  the  Arctic 
coastal  plain  ensures  that  the  oil  we 
use  to  fulfill  this  increased  need  is  im- 
ported. 

During  consideration  of  the  energy 
bill  in  committee,  I  supported  the  pro- 
vision in  S.  1220  which  required  the  ad- 
ministration to  set  "maximum  feasible 
average  fuel  economy  leveUs]"  for  cars 
and  light  trucks  in  model  year  vehicles 
1996  and  beyond.  I  also  supported  ex- 
ploratory drilling  in  Alaska.  I  believe 
that  together  these  two  measures  en- 
hance our  Nation's  energy  security. 

Even  without  these  provisions, 
though,  S.  2166  is  an  important  step  to- 
ward a  sound  national  energy  strategy 
for  the  United   States.   Passage  of  S. 
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2166  will  help  to  provide  cheaper  clean- 
er en€  rgry  to  American  consumers  well 
into  t  le  2l8t  century. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  take  a 
mome  it  to  highlight  several  measures 
2166  which  are  of  great  impor- 
■,o  the  people  of  my  State  of  Cali- 
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contains  the  Seymour  Year- 
Outer    Continental    Shelf    [OCS] 
amendment.  The  Seymour 
,  which  was  adopted  by  the 
Committee    during    consider- 
)f  the  National  Energy  Security 
all  new  Federal  oil  and  gas 
tales  off  the  coast  of  California 

the  end  of  the  century. 

amendment    not   only    codifies 

Bush's   partial    moratorium 

California  coast  but  also  in- 

the  87  tracts  in  the  Santa  Bar- 

dhannel  and  Santa  Marina  Basin 

are  in  the  Department  of  the  In- 

5-year  leasing  plan.  The  pas- 

S.  2166  will  take   these  lease 

the  table  for  at  least  the  re- 

of  the  decade. 

with  my  OCS  amendment,  the 
ttee  approved  a  provision  I  of- 

0  speed  the  purchase  by  State 
of  alternative  fueled  vehi- 

amendment  requires  States  to 
0  percent  of  all  the  new  fleet  ve- 
they  purchase  alternate  fuel  ve- 
by    1995.   This   requirement   in- 
to 15  percent  by  1996:  then  25 
by  1997;  50  percent  by  1998;  75 
by  1999;  and  90  percent  by  2000. 
such  increased  State  govern- 
)urchases  of  alternative  fuel  ve- 
will   help  create  a  market  for 
ehicles,  and  make  the  transition 
ve  fuel  vehicles  easier  for 
companies  and  individuals, 
committee,  with  my  strong  sup- 
added  amendments  to  estab- 
el^ctric  and  electric-hybrid  vehicle 
h    and    development    programs, 
strict     showerhead     efficiency 
,  and  grant  the  Secretary  of 
the  authority  to  buy-down  or 
ze  interest  rates  on  bank  loans 
renewable  energy  projects, 
earlier  floor  consideration  of 

1  offered  another  amendment  to 
the  exclusion  of  home  garaged 
from  the  definition  of  fleet  ve- 

for  State  and  Federal  Govern- 

leets.   Under  the  previous  lan- 

in  S.  2166,  Federal  and  State  ve- 

vhich  meet  all  the  necessary  cri- 

be  considered  fleet  vehicles, 

ixempted   from   the   alternative 

provisions  of  the  act  if  they 

gfutiged  at  home. 

home  garaged  fleet  vehi- 

nlns  directly  counter  to  the  cur- 

ti  end  in  California.  Currently,  the 

)f  California  has  fleets  of  alter- 

and  flex-fueled  vehicles.  These 

are  often  garaged  in  private 

at  night,   and   then  driven   to 

Vithout  the  inclusion  of  my  lan- 

S.    2166's    definition    of    fleets 

lot  have  covered  many  of  the  al- 
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ternative  fuel  fleet  vehicles  currently 
used  by  the  State  of  California.  Realiz- 
ing that  such  an  exclusion  might  ad- 
versely impact  the  development  of  al- 
ternative fuel  vehicles,  the  Senate 
unanimously  adopted  the  home  garag- 
ing amendment. 

These  are  just  a  few  of  the  Important 
measures  that  have  been  included  in  S. 
2166. 

It  is  clear  that  this  Nation  needs  a 
comprehensive  energy  strategy.  Today, 
I  am  hopeful  the  Senate  will  finally  act 
on  this  important  legislation. 

Mr.  DOMENICI  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  congratulate  Senator  Johnston,  the 
chairman  of  the  Energy  Committee, 
and  Senator  Wallop,  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member.  I  have  been  on  that 
committee  for  17  years,  and  I  think  it 
is  fair  to  say  that  we  have  never  had 
such  a  visionary  piece  of  legislation, 
and  legislation  that  is  more  due  for  our 
day. 

It  is  time  that  we  change  many  laws 
regarding  energy,  and  they  are  all  ac- 
complished in  this  measure.  Maybe 
there  are  a  few  more  that  we  could 
have  accomplished,  but  I  think  they 
deserve  the  gratitude  of  the  Senate, 
and  congratulations. 

I  also  note  that  Secretary  of  Energy 
Watkins  is  in  the  gallery,  and  I  think 
he  deserves  credit  for  sticking  with 
this  very  complicated  and  difficult  bill. 
He  is  entitled  to  some  measure  of  con- 
gratulations, and  I  believe  we  will  all 
recognize  this  in  years  to  come. 

I  yield. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  will 
be  very  brief.  This  is  the  most  com- 
prehensive, the  most  effective,  the 
most  balanced  energy  bill  ever  consid- 
ered by  either  House  of  Congress  in  the 
history  of  the  Congress.  It  is  entitled 
"the  Energy  Security  Act  of  1992."  We 
believe  it  will  be  just  that,  by  changing 
our  energy  policy  from  one  based  upon 
imports  to  one  based  upon  made-in- 
America  energy.  We  emphasize  energy 
efficiency;  we  emphasize  conservation; 
we  emphasize  both  the  production  and 
the  conservation  side  of  the  energy 
equation. 

We  have  revolutionized  the  way  elec- 
tricity is  generated  by  requiring  com- 
petition, which  will  insure  to  the  bene- 
fit of  the  consumer.  We  streamlined 
the  way  we  license  natural  gas  pipe- 
lines. We  streamlined  the  way  that  nu- 
clear plants  are  licensed  by  taking  the 
litigation  and  delay  out  and  leaving 
the  safety  in. 

Mr.  President,  we  promote  alter- 
native fuels  by  putting  on  the  road 
over  4  million  alternatively  fueled  ve- 
hicles by  the  year  2000. 

Mr.  President,  they  say  the  devil  Is 
in  the  details,  and  there  are  a  lot  of  de- 
tails in  this  bill.  We  expect  it  to  cover 
some  600  pages.  But  it  is  only  by  a  de- 
tailed, comprehensive  pattern  for  en- 


ergy that  we  are  going  to  get  energy 
security  in  this  country. 

Mr.  President,  it  may  not  be  every- 
thing we  can  do,  because  we  do  not 
have  jurisdiction  over  tax  matters  and 
a  few  other  matters  that  could  be  con- 
sidered. But  everything  that  makes 
sense,  outside  of  that  which  the  Senate 
has  rejected  earlier  that  is  really  in 
Alaska  and  CAFE,  is  contained  within 
this  bill.  We  believe  it  is  comprehen- 
sive and  workable. 

One  final  word,  Mr.  President.  It 
would  not  have  been  possible  without 
the  excellent  work — great  cooperation 
and  tremendous  work — of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Wyoming,  who 
has  done  a  mtignificent  job. 

Mr.  President,  the  majority  leader 
and  the  majority  whip,  Mr.  Ford,  have 
both  been  very  strong  in  their  leader- 
ship, along  with  Senator  Daschle,  who 
has  shown  great  leadership.  It  would 
not  have  been  possible  without  them. 

Mr.  President,  finally,  I  want  to 
thank,  on  our  committee.  Senator 
WiRTH,  who  has  shepherded  through 
the  energy  efficiency  and  energy  con- 
servation sections;  Senator  Bumpers, 
who  has  been  a  tremendous  source  of 
help  on  this  bill;  Senator  Conrad,  who 
has  been  strong  all  through  this  bill, 
and  all  of  the  other  members  of  our 
committee  on  the  majority  side. 

I  will  ask  Senator  Wallop  to  speak 
for  his  side,  which  has  been  very 
strong.  It  has  been  a  strong  bipartisan 
effort.  I  thank  all  Senators  for  their 
cooperation. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  is  very  adept  at  pontificating, 
particularly  about  those  issues  on 
which  we  are  unwilling  or  unable  to 
act.  Few  Members  have  passed  on  the 
opportunity  to  express  outrage  over 
the  absence  of  a  national  energy  pol- 
icy. They  have  decried  the  economic, 
trade,  and  human  consequences  of  our 
country's  dependence  on  oil  imported 
from  the  politically  unstable  Persian 
Gulf.  They  have  described  their  indig- 
nation about  the  lack  of  a  program  to 
develop  alternative  fuels  to  replace  our 
dependence  on  petroleum-based  energy. 
The  clamor  for  an  energy  policy 
reached  a  crescendo  last  year  during 
the  debate  on  the  Persian  Gulf  War 
Resolution.  I  recall  one  Member  la- 
menting that,  "not  a  single  American 
soldier  should  lose  his  life  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  because  America  has  no  en- 
ergy policy  worthy  of  the  name  to  re- 
duce our  dependence  on  foreign  oil." 

Another  colleague  commented  on  the 
failure  of  Congress  to  formulate  an  en- 
ergy policy  and  challenged  Congress, 
"to  lead  this  Nation  to  the  formation 
of  a  comprehensive  national  energy 
policy  with  the  goal  of  eliminating  our 
dependency  on  foreign  oil,  thereby  as- 
suring that  this  type  of  crisis  will  not 
ever  again  happen." 

And,  there  were  many  similar  com- 
ments describing  the  need  for  the  en- 
actment  of  a   long-term,   comprehen- 


sive, effective  national  energy  strat- 
egy. Yet,  last  winter,  we  encountered 
another  of  our  periodic  energy  crises. 
Not  only  did  the  crisis  demonstrate  our 
growing  vulnerability  to  foreign  oil, 
but  it  tipiped  our  economy  into  reces- 
sion. The  economic  damage  to  all 
Americans  has  been  immense.  Congress 
now  has  a  chance  to  repair  some  of 
that  damage.  Unfortunately,  it  has 
taken  us  forever  to  act.  We  refused  to 
debate  a  comprehensive  energy  policy 
last  fall.  Now,  we  are  moving  forward, 
but  our  proposal  is  stronger  on  consen- 
sus than  on  scope. 

This  bill  makes  great  strides  in  ad- 
vancing the  development  of  new  energy 
sources  and  the  efficient  use  of  all 
available  energy  supplies.  Yet,  we  con- 
tinue to  exhibit  a  reluctance  to  develop 
existing  domestic  energy  resources— a 
flaw  that  means  our  Nation  will  re- 
main vulnerable  to  the  same  economic 
and  energy  repercussions  experienced 
during  the  last  three  energy  crises. 

After  the  outbreak  of  the  Persian 
Gulf  conflict,  many  of  us  thought  there 
was  a  clear  mandate  from  the  Amer- 
ican people  to  formulate  a  national  en- 
ergy strategy.  Instead  the  Congress  be- 
came bogged  down  in  jurisdictional 
squabbles  among  rival  committees  and 
between  individual  Members  for  adop- 
tion of  their  particular  silver  bullet;  be 
it  energy  efficiency,  CAFE  standards, 
alternative  fuels,  nuclear  power, 
PUHCA  reform,  or  renewable  energy. 

What  hypocrisy.  The  American  peo- 
ple deserve  better  from  their  elected 
officials  than  they  witnessed  during  de- 
bate on  the  motion  to  proceed  to  con- 
sideration of  S.  1220,  the  Energy  Secu- 
rity Act  of  1991.  By  that  vote  on  No- 
vember 1,  the  Senate  actually  refused 
to  debate  our  national  energy  policy. 
No  country  in  the  world  has  the  luxury 
of  being  so  rich  or  stupid  as  to  deny  it- 
self the  use  of  its  own  resources. 

For  the  15  years  I  have  been  in  the 
Senate,  I  have  observed  special  inter- 
ests vigorously  pursuing  opposite  phi- 
losophies, and  effectively  tieing  up 
congressional  debate  on  energy  policy. 
With  the  exception  of  an  unworkable 
CAFE  standard,  environmentalists 
would  rather  do  without  a  bill  than 
fashion  a  strategy  that  reflects  a  bal- 
ance between  conservation  and  produc- 
tion. What  they  have  going  for  them  is 
public  indifference.  The  political  re- 
ality is  that  the  gulf  war  did  not  last 
long  enough  for  public  sentiment  to 
force  the  enactment  of  an  energy  strat- 
egy. And,  today,  with  temporarily  low 
energy  prices,  there  is  a  vast  public  in- 
difference to  energy  issues. 

Meanwhile,  because  of  our  failure  to 
adopt  a  national  energy  strategy,  im- 
ports now  supply  42  percent  of  our  oil 
needs.  More  than  one-half  of  our  bal- 
ance-of- trade  deficit— 565  billion — can 
be  attributed  to  oil  imports.  And,  our 
continuing  failure  to  enact  a  national 
energy  strategy  will  leave  the  United 
States  dependent  upon  foreign  sources 


for  almost  75  percent  of  its  oil  In  less 
than  20  years,  according  to  the  con- 
gressional Office  of  Technology  Assess- 
ment. 

We  seldom  take  into  account  the  true 
cost  of  our  dependence  on  foreign  oil. 
For  instance,  there  are  the  $15  billion 
in  external  costs  associated  with  the 
United  States  military  presence  in  the 
Persian  Gulf,  that  economist  Harold 
King  claims  add  $23.50  to  the  actual 
cost  of  each  imported  barrel  into  the 
United  States. 

Finally,  well  over  a  year  after  we 
began  drafting  this  bill,  the  Senate  is 
ready  to  pass  a  national  energy  strat- 
egy for  the  United  States.  The  Na- 
tional Energy  Security  Act  of  1992,  now 
known  as  S.  2166,  is  a  stripped-down 
version  of  the  legislation  we  were  un- 
willing to  debate  last  year,  S.  1220. 
There  are  four  differences  between  S. 
2166  and  its  predecessor,  S.  1220.  We 
have  omitted  provisions  on  ANWR, 
CAFE,  WEPCO,  and  used  oil. 

The  only  fault  is  that  in  seeking  a 
consensus  on  S.  2166,  we  have  had  to 
weaken  the  opportunity  to  produce  oil 
domestically.  This  is  an  issue  which  we 
will  have  to  face  again.  Despite  this 
shortcoming,  the  measure  does  accom- 
plish much  of  what  critics  have  de- 
manded from  a  national  energy  plan.  It 
enhances  our  national  security  inter- 
ests by  decreasing  dependence  on  for- 
eign oil.  The  foreign  oil  that  will  be 
backed  out  of  by  this  bill  would  help 
our  balance  of  payments  by  at  least 
$200  billion.  S.  2166  will  generate  700,000 
additional  American  jobs.  S.  2166  also 
will  strengthen  our  economy  consist- 
ent with  national  environmental  pro- 
tection policies.  Any  objective  analysis 
of  S.  2166  must  conclude  that  it  is  a 
balanced  and  comprehensive  national 
energy  strategy,  notwithstanding  the 
omission  of  ANWR. 

Early  critics  of  S.  1220  have  tried  to 
prevent  Senate  consideration  of  this  bi- 
partisan effort  with  an  onslaught  of 
misinformation.  The  Senate  debate 
which  we  are  about  to  conclude  has 
demonstrated  the  merits  of  S.  2166  and 
the  weakness  of  opposing  arguments. 

The  merits  of  the  bill  can  be  summa- 
rized in  six  major  areas  involving  en- 
ergy conservation  and  energy  supply 
initiatives. 

First,  the  measure  provides  incen- 
tives which  foster  a  more  efficient  and 
expanded  use  of  domestic  supplies  of 
natural  gas,  oil,  and  coal — all  of  which 
we  have  in  abundance.  This  bill  will  en- 
courage the  use  of  domestic  energy  re- 
sources consistent  with  national  envi- 
ronmental concerns. 

Second,  this  measure  encourages  the 
greater  use  of  renewable  energy  and  en- 
ergy efficiency  alternatives  throughout 
our  economy.  In  the  transportation 
sector,  for  example,  the  measure  con- 
tains a  broad  range  of  energy  efficiency 
and  alternative  fuels  initiatives  includ- 
ing the  commercialization  of  electric 
and   electric-hybrid   vehicles   and   the 


conversion  of  fleets  of  20  or  more  vehi- 
cles to  alternative  fuels. 

The  economic  viability  of  the  Amer- 
ican economy  rises  and  falls  with  the 
economic  viability  of  the  American 
automobile  industry.  The  last  thing 
the  American  auto  industry  needs 
right  now  is  more  Federal  regulatory 
burdens.  This  measure,  correctly,  does 
not  contain  a  CAFE  provision. 

Third,  in  response  to  increasingly 
tough  international  competition,  the 
measure  contains  initiatives  to  more 
effectively  deliver  tidvanced  energy 
technologies  developed  in  the  United 
States  to  the  marketplace  as  a  source 
for  business  and  jobs.  These  tech- 
nologies can  serve  as  a  critical  compo- 
nent in  the  growth  of  the  U.S.  econ- 
omy. I  have  further  improved  this  sec- 
tion through  an  amendment  to  pro- 
mote transfers  to  developing  countries 
of  clean  coal  and  renewable  energy 
technologies.  This  is  perhaps  more  im- 
portant than  establishing  an  arbitrary 
cap  on  economic  growth  for  developing 
countries — an  idea  now  being  discussed 
in  the  context  of  the  "UNCED"  con- 
ference. By  promoting  clean  coal 
projects,  we  will  assist  developing 
countries  to  use,  in  an  environmentally 
safe  manner,  the  largest  energy  re- 
source available  to  those  countries. 

Fourth,  in  support  of  this  objective, 
the  measure  restructures  many  Federal 
energy  research  and  development  pro- 
grams to  place  greater  emphasis  on 
commercialization  of  energy  tech- 
nologies. For  example,  the  measure  au- 
thorizes a  broad  range  of  cooperative 
agreements  and  joint  ventures  in  such 
areas  as  energy  efficiency,  renewable 
energy,  electric  and  electric-hybrid  ve- 
hicles, advanced  nuclear  reactor  tech- 
nologies, and  the  use  of  natural  gas. 

Fifth,  and  an  important  area,  the  bill 
promotes  safe  nuclear  power  as  an  en- 
ergy option.  Nuclear  power  must  be  a 
viable  energy  option.  If  not,  our  de- 
pendence on  imported  oil  will  remain  a 
threat  to  our  Nation's  economic  health 
and  energy  security.  The  bill  enhances 
the  safety  of  nuclear  powerplants  by 
codifying  the  nuclear  licensing  process 
already  being  implemented  by  the  Nu- 
clear Regulatory  Commission.  The 
measure  preserves  opportunities  for 
citizens  to  raise  significant  safety  con- 
cerns and  for  the  courts  to  review  NRC 
licensing  decisions. 

Finally,  the  National  Energy  Secu- 
rity Act  removes  regulatory  barriers 
that  unreasonably  restrict  the  use  of 
domestic  energy  supplies  and  hamper 
the  development  of  new,  more  environ- 
mentally benign  energy  technologies. 
These  provisions,  combined  with  the  ef- 
ficiency and  alternative  fuels  require- 
ments, represent  a  substantial  invest- 
ment in  the  protection  of  our  environ- 
ment. As  I  have  already  indicated,  the 
bill  fosters  the  development  of  alter- 
native, renewable,  clean  fuels.  The  bill 
also  contains  extensive  initiatives  on 
motor  vehicle  fleets,  alternative  fuels. 
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transportation  section  alone, 
contains  major  initiatives 
from  other  proposals.  For  exam- 
provides  for  natural  gas  vehicle 
and  development,  for  the  dem- 
of  hybrid-electric   vehicles 
on  alternative   fuels,   for  the 
of  electric  vehicles,  for 
expanded  battery  research  program, 
Federal,  State,  and  private  al- 
vehicle  fleet  programs  in  131 
(  ompared  to  the  Clean  Air  Act's 
1  rogram. 

i  lenate  bill  is  now  supported  by  a 
iross  section  of  Americans  be- 
;he   measure   is  balanced.   This 
includes  energy  consumers,  in- 
users,  energy  producers,  labor, 
put)lic  officials.  There  is  a  recogni- 
this  measure  fosters  energy 
and  conservation   in   build- 
t^nsportation,  and  industry.  And 
support  for  our  energy  supply 
such  as  enhanced  oil  and  gas 
ion,  solar  and  renewables,  coal 
,  and  alternative  fuels, 
reitiain   perplexed  as   to  why  our 
critics  have  ignored  the  envi- 
safeguards   in   our   bill.    S. 
enhances  environmental  values  by 
ig  the  development  and  deploy- 
more  environmentally  respon- 
etiergy    technologies    consistent 
efforts  to  address  global  climate 
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,  this  bill  strengthens  environ- 
policies.  Contrary  to  a  devious 
misinfdrmation  campaign,  it  does  not 
overrid  b  the  Clean  Water  Act,  nor  the 
Nation  il  Environmental  Policy  Act, 
nor  th<  Endangered  Species  Act.  Rath- 
er, it  e  (courages  the  more  efficient  and 
enviroi  mentally  sensitive  use  of  fossil 
fuels,  ''or  example,  the  measure  re- 
quires brmulation  of  a  national  energy 
strateg  /  to  stabilize  greenhouse  gas 
emissions.  When  implemented,  the  pro- 
in  the  bill  on  emissions  will 
United  States  in  a  leadership 
in  this  area.  Once  again,  we 
the  world  on  environmental 
And,  we  will  have  the  basis  for 
a  resp(  nse  to  the  devastating  policies 
which  !  ome  are  promoting  at  the  Unit- 
ed Nat:  ons  on  global  environmental  is- 
sues. 
It  is 


ironic  that  many  of  the  same 
who  are  promoting  the  anti-eco- 
growth  agenda  for  the  United 
Conference  on  Environment 
Dejvelopment  are  the  same  people 
cqntinue  to  oppose  the  National 
Security  Act.  They  have  little 
;  in  America's  development  of 
resources,  such  as  nuclear, 
reduce  greenhouse  gas  emis- 
Phey  successfully  opposed  pro- 
proposals  which  would  have 
provided  the  Federal  revenues  for  the 
develoijment  of  what  currently  are  still 
renewable  energy  resources. 
Obvioufely,  these  groups  are  driven  by  a 


political  agenda  designed  to  enhance 
their  own  power— not  to  provide  Amer- 
icans with  the  energy  we  need. 

It  is  not  just  our  own  country,  but 
also  the  developing  world,  which  would 
be  environmentally  hurt  by  the  failure 
to  pass  this  bill.  We  are  the  leader  in 
terms  of  environmental  technology. 
Our  corporations,  universities,  and 
governmental  agencies  contain  a 
wealth  of  scientific  information  about 
the  environment.  If  we  cannot  bring 
this  technology  into  operation,  and 
share  the  benefits  with  developing 
countries,  the  only  result  will  be  to 
further  damage  our  planet.  We  need  a 
good  dose  of  environmental  realism — 
by  Congress,  industrial,  and  environ- 
mental interests  if  we  ever  expect  to 
address  national  energy  needs.  There  is 
no  silver  bullet  which  will  miracu- 
lously solve  our  energy  needs — there  is 
only  the  realism  that  the  National  En- 
ergy Security  Act  provides. 

Despite  years  of  floors  speeches  and 
an  abundance  of  rhetoric,  this  legisla- 
tion is  the  first  major  energy  initiative 
debated  in  the  Senate  and,  indeed  the 
Congress,  in  over  10  years.  The  measure 
represents  a  truly  bipartisan  effort 
that  is  supported  by  the  White  House. 

Without  this  bill,  the  United  States 
will  have  nearly  a  40-percent  increase 
in  primary  energy  demand  by  the  year 
2010.  Moreover,  compared  to  today,  oil 
imports  will  have  increased  some  85 
percent  to  over  14  million  barrels  a 
day. 

By  comparison,  enactment  of  S.  2166 
will  hold  oil  imports  in  the  year  2010  at 
essentially  today's  level  of  about  8  mil- 
lion barrels  a  day — despite  a  30-percent 
increase  in  primary  energy  demand. 
We've  accomplished  this  by  energy  effi- 
ciency initiatives  which  by  the  year 
2000,  will  reduce  primary  energy  de- 
mand by  approximately  1.6  quads — or 
the  oil  equivalent  of  75,000  barrels  of  oil 
a  day.  By  the  year  2010,  primary  energy 
demand  will  be  reduced  by  at  least  8.1 
quads  (or  the  oil  equivalent  of  3.8  mil- 
lion barrels  a  day). 

By  encouraging  such  steps  as  the  use 
of  alternative  fuels  for  transportation 
through  deployment  of  natural  gas  and 
electric  vehicles  by  Federal,  State  and 
private  fleet  operators,  S.  2166  will 
achieve  more  energy  efficiency  and 
conservation  than  production  of  do- 
mestic energy  supplies.  This  is  a  point 
often  ignored  by  our  green  critics. 

S.  2166  also  contains  major  produc- 
tion initiatives  which,  according  to 
preliminary  analyses,  will  substan- 
tially increase  domestic  primary  en- 
ergy supplies.  By  the  year  2000,  the 
measure  increases  primary  domestic 
energy  supplies  by  the  oil  equivalent  of 
2.2  million  barrels  a  day— or  4.3  quads — 
of  which  1.7  million  barrels  is  from  in- 
creased oil  production.  This  production 
is  exclusive  of  the  ANWR  provisions 
that  no  longer  are  in  S.  2166— provi- 
sions which  were  estimated  to  produce 
200,000  barrels  a  day. 


The  new  technologies  provisions  of 
the  bill  will  increase  oil  production  in 
the  year  2000  by  1.5  million  barrels  a 
day  and  in  2010  by  3.3  million  barrels  a 
day.  Without  this  bill,  domestic  pro- 
duction would  significantly  decline, 
and  foreigrn  dependence  will  simply 
grow. 

As  a  consequence  of  these  energy  effi- 
ciency and  production  initiatives,  oil 
imports  are  expected  to  be  reduced  in 
the  year  2000  by  an  estimated  2.9  mil- 
lion barrels  a  day  and  in  the  year  2010 
by  at  least  6  million  barrels  a  day. 

Our  country  is  fortunate  to  have  a 
broad  spectrum  of  energy  resource 
choices — coal,  uranium,  oil,  gas,  renew- 
ables, and  energy  conservation.  A  suc- 
cessful energy  strategy  should  provide 
sufficient  flexibility  for  all  of  these  al- 
ternatives to  compete  in  the  market- 
place. This  one  does. 

Our  bill  is  not  only  good  for  the  envi- 
ronment, but  also  for  the  economy.  S. 
2166  would  create  jobs,  lower  the  unem- 
ployment rate,  and  encourage  eco- 
nomic growth.  Our  GNP  in  the  year 
2000  would  be  S30  billion  higher  annu- 
ally if  S.  2166  is  enacted.  About  315,000 
more  jobs  would  be  created  in  the  year 
2000  and  about  485,000  by  the  year  2005. 
The  cumulative  increase  in  GNP  by  the 
year  2010  would  be  more  than  $550  bil- 
lion. 

Last  July,  President  Bush  stated 
that  "on  the  legislative  front,  we've 
made  a  substantial  headway  since  we 
released  the  energy  strategy  last  Feb- 
ruary *  *  *  we  need  Congress  to  act 
wisely  and,  I  think,  act  soon  on  this 
important  domestic  iwlicy  initiative. 
Unfortunately,  some  critics  don't  seem 
to  see  the  big  picture.  They  focus  on 
one  or  two  issues  that  admittedly  are 
controversial." 

Seven  months  later,  we  have  taken 
much  of  the  controversy  out  of  the  bill. 
But,  we  still  have  hurdles  to  cross  be- 
fore a  national  energy  strategy  is 
signed  into  law.  It  is  time  to  drop  the 
speechmaking  and  move  forward  with 
this  legislation.  We  finally  have  a  na- 
tional energy  policy.  Now  is  the  time 
for  my  colleagues  to  vote,  vote  in  favor 
of  S.  2166,  the  National  Energy  Secu- 
rity Act  of  1992. 

Mr.  President,  completion  of  this 
measure  with  only  11  rollcall  votes  was 
possible  through  the  time  and  efforts  of 
a  cadre  of  committee  staff  members. 
Through  their  efforts  we  have  been 
able  to  resolve  and  adopt  over  108 
amendments  dealing  with  all  elements 
of  a  national  energy  strategy  for  the 
United  States.  Among  those  staff  mem- 
bers deserving  special  recognition  for 
their  leadership  in  bringing  this  bill  to 
final  passage  are  the  minority  staff  di- 
rector, Rob  Wallace;  minority  chief 
counsel,  Gary  Ellsworth;  and  the  senior 
minority  staff  member  for  energy, 
Richard  Grundy.  Also  an  integral  part 
of  the  team  on  which  I  have  heavily  re- 
lied are  the  senior  minority  counsel  for 
natural  resources,  Jim  Beirne;  Howard 


Useem.  professional  staff  member; 
Judy  Pensabene  and  Jodi  Brayton, 
counsels;  and  Jim  O'Toole,  professional 
staff  member.  And  immediately  behind 
them  are  the  able  support  staff,  who 
deserve  a  special  thanks:  Carol  Craft, 
Gerry  Hardy,  Alison  Spalding,  and  Gigl 
Beall. 

I  also  wish  to  acknowledge  the  work 
of  Ben  Cooper,  Mike  Harvey,  Patty 
Beneke  and  the  rest  of  the  majority 
staff. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  as 
my  colleagues  will  recall,  the  bill  we 
are  completing  action  on  today  (S. 
2166)  as  introduced  by  Senator  Wallop 
and  myself  is  identical  to  S.  1220  as  re- 
ported by  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources  on  June  6,  1991 
with  the  following  changes: 

First,  all  provisions  relating  to  the 
Arctic  National  Wildlife  Refuge 
[ANWR]  contained  in  title  VII  of  S. 
1220  have  been  deleted; 

Second,  all  provisions  relating  to  cor- 
porate average  fuel  economy  [CAFE] 
contained  in  title  III  of  S.  1220  have 
been  deleted; 

Third,  all  provisions  relating  to  the 
WEPCo  issue — contained  in  section 
14201  of  S.  1220— have  been  deleted;  and 

Fourth,  all  provisions  relating  to 
used  oil  energy  production— contained 
in  title  VI,  subtitle  D  of  S.  1220— have 
been  deleted. 

The  committee's  report  on  S.  1220  (S. 
Rept.  102-72)  contains  the  legislative 
history  applicable  to  S.  2166. 

TTTLE  K  NUCLEAR  LICENSING  REFORM 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  as  we 
conclude  consideration  of  S.  2166,  it  be- 
hooves us  to  reflect  for  a  moment  on 
the  reasons  Senator  Johnston  and  I  in- 
cluded title  IX,  nuclear  licensing  re- 
form, in  the  bill.  This  country  is  faced 
with  the  likelihood  of  the  need  for  up 
to  150,000  megawatts  of  additional  base- 
load  electrical  generating  capacity  by 
the  turn  of  the  century.  Even  with  ag- 
gressive development  of  conservation 
programs  and  alternative  electricity 
generation  technologies  such  as  solar, 
wind,  and  geothermal,  fossil-fuel  and 
nuclear  sources  of  electricity  will  be 
required  for  the  foreseeable  future  if 
we  are  to  have  reliable  electrical  serv- 
ice to  meet  the  anticipated  increase  in 
demand.  We  simply  cannot  afford  to 
throw  away  any  option  we  have.  How- 
ever, we  are  precipitously  perched  on 
the  edge  of  the  demise  of  nuclear  power 
because  we  have  persisted  in  our  re- 
fusal to  craft  a  new  licensing  procedure 
that  provides  a  rational  format  and 
that  will  instill  public  confidence  in 
the  safety  of  these  plants. 

Nearly  40  years  ago,  two  esteemed 
Members  of  this  body  argued  to  their 
colleagues  the  illogic  of  a  two-step  li- 
censing process  like  that  which  we  are 
burdened  with  today.  The  occasion  was 
the  debate  on  the  Atomic  Energy  Act 
of  1954.  Senators  Hubert  Humphrey  and 
Henry  "Scoop"  Jackson  urged  that  the 
two-step   licensing   concept   be   aban- 


doned because  of  the  plain  silliness  of 
deferring  safety  determinations  to  the 
operational  stage  after  millions  of  dol- 
lars have  been  invested  in  building  the 
plant. 

Now  here  we  are  four  decades  later, 
caught  up  in  this  bizarre  deja  vu.  grap- 
pling with  the  same  problem.  The  only 
difference  is  that,  in  the  interim,  we 
have  made  a  compelling  case  for  re- 
vamping a  system  that  even  at  its  in- 
ception was  recognized  as  undesirable. 
The  promise  of  new  advanced  designs 
and  the  expertise  that  has  come  from 
30  years  of  successful  operating  experi- 
ence underscore  the  wisdom  of  the  ap- 
proach we  have  taken  in  title  IX. 

To  our  shame,  our  inaction  on  this 
front  prior  to  today,  has  reaped  the  bit- 
ter harvest  of  extensive  delays  in  new 
plant  construction  and  operation  re- 
sulting in  exorbitant  increases  in  plant 
costs,  loss  of  investor  confidence  and 
skepticism  in  the  public  about  our  abil- 
ity to  safely  build  and  operate  these  fa- 
cilities. All  of  this  evolved  because  li- 
censing issues  that  should  be  resolved 
before  construction  begins  can  be 
raised  after  construction  under  the  old 
licensing  process. 

There  have  been  no  nuclear  plant  or- 
ders in  this  country  since  1978,  and  lit- 
tle wonder.  It  takes  an  average  of  14 
years  to  build  and  license  a  plant  in 
the  United  States,  with  licensing 
delays  increasing  the  cost  of  the  plant 
by  as  much  as  50  percent. 

I  do  not  understand  how  anyone 
could  advocate  leaving  the  old  system 
in  place  when  it  has  failed  so  miser- 
ably. Why  would  we  deprive  ourselves 
of  an  option  for  electricity  generation 
that  is  virtually  inexhaustible  in  sup- 
ply and  that  we  have  used  successful 
for  over  30  years?  Where  is  the  logic  in 
wringing  our  hands  over  global  warm- 
ing and  dirty  air  while  ignoring  a  tech- 
nology that  promises  electricity  gen- 
eration with  no  air  pollution? 

Why  would  we  do  this  to  ourselves? 
France  and  Japan  can  build  a  plant  in 
a  third  of  the  time  it  takes  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  at  half  the  cost  without  sac- 
rificing a  whit  of  safety.  France  ex- 
pects to  have  77  percent  of  its  elec- 
tricity generated  by  nuclear  power  by 
the  year  2010.  The  crux  of  the  problem 
has  been  our  antiquated  licensing  sys- 
tem that  permits  delays  occasioned  by 
procedure  alone.  We  put  that  problem 
to  rest  today  by  our  adoption  of  title 
IX. 

If  we  are  serious  about  including  nu- 
clear power  in  the  mix  of  options  for 
electricity  generation,  we  cannot  belie 
the  good  judgment  evinced  in  adoption 
of  this  reform  of  the  licensing  process. 
The  provisions  of  title  IX  accomplish 
reform  in  a  way  that  provides  at  least 
three  opportunities  for  public  partici- 
pation in  hearings  on  every  aspect  of 
the  licensing  decision  before  a  spade  of 
dirt  is  ever  turned  to  construct  the 
plant.  The  advantage  of  this  approach 
is  that  the  public  will  be  involved  from 


the  very  beginning  in  decisions  about 
safety  so  that  concerns  can  be  ad- 
dressed long  before  billions  of  dollars 
are  invested  in  building  the  plant. 

The  provisions  in  title  tX  are  a  per- 
fect balance  between  the  public's  inter- 
est in  ensuring  safety  of  these  plants 
and  the  industry's  need  to  have  a  rea- 
sonable expectation  that  a  plant  will 
be  permitted  to  operate  after  it  is 
built. 

If  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Louisiana  would  yield.  One  of  the  pro- 
visions in  the  substitute  to  title  IX  of 
S.  2166  is  to  clarify  the  judicial 
reviewability  of  certain  licensing  deci- 
sions by  the  NRC.  Do  we  agree  that  the 
intent  of  this  amendment  to  make 
clear  that  a  decision  by  the  NRC  to 
allow  a  nuclear  energy  plant  to  begin 
operating  is  subject  to  judicial  review, 
even  though  the  decision  is  made  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  combined  construc- 
tion and  operating  licensing  procedures 
of  proposed  new  section  189(a)(1)(B)? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Yes;  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Wyoming  is  quite 
correct.  Let  me  add,  however,  that  the 
provision  does  not  alter  existing  re- 
quirements for  exhaustion  of  adminis- 
trative remedies  by  an  aggrieved  party 
as  a  condition  of  judicial  review. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  The  substitute  is  in- 
tended to  apply  to  an  NRC  decision 
that  either  allows  or  prohibits  a  newly- 
construct^ed  nuclear  energy  plant  to 
begin  operating  under  a  combined  con- 
struction and  operating  licensing.  Is  it 
the  understanding  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Louisiana  that  this  is  the 
case  under  existing  law  and  that  this 
amendment  merely  confirms  the  pur- 
pose and  intent  of  this  existing  law? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  That  is  correct.  As 
an  example,  if  a  party  petitions  the 
NRC  to  prohibit  operation  of  a  newly 
constructed  nuclear  energy  plant  based 
upon  significant  new  information 
about  the  plant  safety  that  has  come 
to  light  since  the  NRC  issued  a  com- 
bined construction  and  operating  li- 
cense for  the  plant,  as  NRC  regulations 
now  provide,  an  NRC  decision  denying 
the  petition  would  be  judicially 
reviewable.  The  NRC  has  stated  that 
this  would  be  the  case  under  existing 
law.  The  substitute  merely  confirms 
the  NRC  reading  of  existing  law  and 
does  not  in  any  way  change  existing 
law  with  regard  to  agency  actions  after 
the  authorization  of  initial  operation. 
It  should  be  noted  that  only  a  final 
order  granting  or  denying  a  petition 
would  be  reviewable  as  provided  in  sec- 
tion 189b. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  And  is  it  also  true  that 
an  NRC  decision  granting  this  kind  of 
petition  and  prohibiting  operation  of 
this  newly  constructed  nuclear  energy 
plant  would  be  judicially  reviewable? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Yes;  the  intent  of 
the  substitute  is  to  work  both  ways  so 
that  the  party  aggrieved  by  the  NRC 
decision  can  have  that  decision  re- 
viewed in  the  court  system. 
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Mr.  WALLOP.  Now  with  respect  to 
the  ai  lendment  to  new  proposed  sec- 
tion 1 15(b),  it  appears  that  instead  of 
requir  ng  the  Commission  to  satisfy  it- 
t  lat  the  prescribed  inspections, 
ind  analyses  are  performed  and 
t  le  acceptance  criteria  are  met, 
substitute  now  requires  a  finding 
Commission  to  the  same  effect. 
agreed  that  in  making  this  find- 
Commission  need  not  hold  any 
additional  hearings,  whether  formal  or 
infornal,  but  retains  the  full  flexibil- 
ity to  establish  how  this  finding  will  be 
reache  1? 
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rOHNSTON.  Yes.  That  is  clearly 
of   the    sentence    in    the 
that   says,    "Any   finding 
1  nder  the  subsection  shall  not  re- 
hearing except  as  provided  in 
189(a)(1)(B)."    Let    me    stress, 
the  underlying  principle  of 
Is  that  full  and  comprehen- 
iispections,   tests,  and  analyses, 
acceptance  criteria  necessary  for 
with    the    combined    con- 
and   operating   license,    the 
Energy  Act,   and  the  regula- 
the  Commission  will  be  estab- 
in  the  combined  license  after  a 
hearing.  Because  of  this,  the  ad- 
preoperational  hearing  oppor- 
provided  by  the  legislation  is 
address  non-conformance  with 
Acceptance     criteria     in     these 
.  This  legislation  is  intended  to 
this  very  important  goal. 
VALLOP.  Like  the  distinguished 
from  Louisiana  we,  too,  recog- 
value  of  public  input  in  the  li- 
process,  but  are  cognizant  that 
and  unproductive  hearings 
Inject  only  delay  in  operating  a 
constructed     nuclear     energy 
ihould  not  be  tolerated.  Licens- 
sti  bility  and  certainty  can  only  be 
id  if  a  utility  and  the  invest- 
:ommunity   know   that  a  com- 
icense  is  a  real  license  that  af- 
s  holder  the  protection  provided 
licenses.  Indeed,  we  believe  it 
I^ramount  importance  in  health 
regulation  matters  that  a  li- 
who  complies  with  its  license 
pferform  the  licensed  activity  ab- 
ejttraordinary  conditions.  Is  this 
intent  of  this  amendment? 
JOHNSTON.  Yes;  it  is.  A  basic 
imbedded  in  the  Administra- 
Pfocedure  Act,  and  intended  to  be 
by  this  legislation,  is  to 
for  the  license  holder  the  bene- 
dompliance  with  the  license.  This 
s4ction  185(b)  is  not  intended  to 
this  important  administrative 


WALLOP.  The  substitute,  like 
title  IX  of  S.  2166,  allows  a 
begin  operation  notwithstand- 
1  equest  for  a  hearing  and  a  deci- 
the  Commission  to  grant  a 
With  respect  to  this  process, 
distinguished  Senator  from 
Louisikna  agree  that,  despite  the  pend- 
ency c  r  a  hearing,  the  NRC  shall  per- 
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mit  interim  plant  operation  if  it  con- 
cludes that  there  will  be  reasonable  as- 
surance of  adequate  protection  of  pub- 
lic health  and  safety? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  This  is  correct.  An 
important  point,  though,  is  that  the 
Commission  need  not  hold  any  hearing 
nor  is  it  required  to  engage  in  any  for- 
mal process  to  make  the  determination 
required  by  the  statute.  Indeed,  it  is 
the  intent  of  this  section  that  even  if 
the  Commission  allows  a  hearing  on 
the  nonconformance  issues,  plant  oper- 
ation can  commence  if,  after  expedi- 
tiously considering  any  prima  facie 
showing  by  the  petitioner  and  the  li- 
censee response,  the  Commission  deter- 
mines that  plant  operation  during  an 
interim  period  is  safe.  If  it  does  this, 
then  the  hearing  process  will  not  inter- 
fere with  or  delay  plant  operation.  It  is 
a  very  important  principle  of  license 
reform  to  eliminate  the  past  abuses 
whereby  fully  constructed  nuclear 
plants  whose  generation  was  needed  by 
the  utility  customers  were  nonetheless 
required  to  remain  idle  while  endless 
hearings  were  conducted.  No  longer 
will  this  be  the  case.  If  the  Commission 
determines  that  a  plant  is  safe  to  oper- 
ate during  an  interim  period,  then  it 
shall  let  it  do  so  while  a  hearing  is  con- 
ducted on  any  allegations  of  license 
non-conformance. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  It  appears  clear  from 
the  text  of  the  amended  section 
189(a)(l)(B)(iv)  that  the  NRC  has  com- 
plete discretion  to  determine  the  ap- 
propriate hearing  procedures  at  any 
preoperational  hearing.  Is  it  the  intent 
of  the  legislation  to  restrict  the  NRC 
authority  to  determine  whether  discov- 
ery is  appropriate,  whether  there 
should  be  examination  or  cross  exam- 
ination of  witnesses  or  to  restrict  NRC 
authority  to  effectuate  any  other  pro- 
cedure which  would  expedite  the  deci- 
sion process? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  No.  The  NRC  retains 
full  authority  to  determine  those  mat- 
ters. The  legislation  only  requires  that 
the  NRC  state  its  reasons  for  determin- 
ing the  appropriate  hearing  procedures; 
however,  neither  this  requirement  nor 
anything  else  in  the  legislation  is  in- 
tended to  create  a  right  to  an  inter- 
locutory appeal  of  the  NRC's  decisions 
on  these  matters. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  also  agree  that  passage  of 
this  legislation  is  not  intended  to 
imply  that  the  existing  Atomic  Energy 
Act  is  not  sufficient  statutory  author- 
ity for  the  licensing  reforms  the  NRC 
has  attempted  to  implement  in  its  pro- 
mulgation of  part  52  of  its  regrulations? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Yes,  it  is  very  im- 
portant to  emphasize  that  this  legisla- 
tion is  intended  to  explicitly  clarify 
the  Commission's  existing  authority 
under  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  for  the 
licensing  reforms  contained  in  part  52. 
It  should  also  be  noted  that  reforms  in 
addition  to  those  contained  in  part  52 
that  might  further  streamline  the  li- 


censing process  would  not  necessarily 
be  outside  the  bounds  of  the  Commis- 
sion's authority  under  the  existing 
Atomic  Energy  Act. 

TRANSMISSION  ACCESS 

Mr.  CRAIG.  Mr.  President,  in  light  of 
the  recent  colloquy  addressing  trans- 
mission access,  I  wish  to  state  that  I 
agree  it  would  be  premature  to  con- 
sider mandatory  access  legislation.  At 
this  point,  neither  the  Senate  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources  Committee  nor 
the  Senate  as  a  whole  has  had  an  op- 
portunity to  fully  consider  the  need 
for,  or  the  ramifications  of,  mandated 
open  access  to  the  electric  trans- 
mission system. 

When  addressing  issues  of  this  impor- 
tance, it  is  my  belief  that  we  should 
only  consider  legislation  that  is  a  prod- 
uct of  the  deliberative  legislative  proc- 
ess of  the  committee.  It  is  fundamental 
that  governmental  action  affecting 
basic  components  of  our  society  should 
be  the  product  of  deliberative  and  well- 
founded  political  judgment.  In  that  re- 
gard, there  is  no  question  that  this  Na- 
tion's electric  grid  is  such  a  basic  com- 
ponent. 

Mr.  President,  in  view  of  the  Senate 
having  not  considered  this  issue  I 
strongly  object  to  any  attempt  to 
make  sweeping  changes  in  the  oper- 
ation of  the  Nation's  power  grid  with- 
out thorough  consideration  of  this 
body.  It  would  be  ill  advised  to  run  the 
risk  of  disrupting  the  national  energy 
grid  by  rushing  forward  with  legisla- 
tive action  that  has  not  been  com- 
pletely considered. 

COMMENDING  THE  ADMINISTRATION'S  SPEED-UP 
OF  CFC  ELIMINATION 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  last 
week.  President  Bush  announced  an 
important  change  in  U.S.  policy  to  ad- 
dress the  rapid  shrinking  of  the  strato- 
spheric ozone  layer,  our  shield  against 
the  Sun's  damaging  rays.  I  am  pleased 
at  the  President's  quick  response  to 
the  news  of  the  worsening  of  a  problem 
about  which  I  have  been  worried  for 
many  years.  • 

In  1975—17  years  ago — Senator  Dale 
Bumpers  and  I  formed  a  subcommittee 
and  held  nine  hearings  on  CFC's  and 
the  ozone  layer.  At  these  ground- 
breaking hearings,  scientists  told  us 
that  the  seemingly  benign 

chlorofluorocarbons  [CFC's],  which 
were  then  widely  used  as  aerosol  pro- 
pellants  and  refrigerants,  turned  into 
ozone  destroyers  when  they  floated  up 
to  the  stratosphere.  The  scientists 
warned  that  the  thinning  ozone  would 
let  through  the  Sun's  damaging  ultra- 
violet rays,  and  that  this  would  lead  to 
increases  in  skin  cancer  and  cataracts. 

In  1977,  as  a  result  of  the  many  hear- 
ings, amendments  to  the  Clean  Air  Act 
included  a  section  on  ozone  protection. 
This  section  set  up  a  research  program 
on  atmospheric  effects,  control  tech- 
nologies, and  the  economic  impacts  of 
regulation.  It  also  authorized  inter- 
national   negotiation;    however,    back 


then  no  other  countries  were  inter- 
ested. 

By  1978,  enough  concern  had  devel- 
oped that  the  FDA  and  EPA,  under  the 
Toxic  Substances  Control  Act,  banned 
CFC's  in  aerosol  sprays  and  other  non- 
essential uses. 

In  the  years  that  followed,  I  contin- 
ued to  advocate  expansion  of  research 
programs  to  investigate  the  negative 
effects  of  ozone  loss,  the  mechanisms 
by  which  CFC's  and  other  chemicals 
destroy  the  ozone  and  the  many  ways 
CFC's  and  other  ozone  destroyers  are 
used  in  the  United  States  and  in  the 
world. 

In  1985,  the  Antarctic  ozone  hole  was 
discovered.  This  hole,  as  the  50-percent 
depletion  in  ozone  was  called,  was  un- 
expected. Scientists  had  not  realized 
that  the  unique  wind  patterns  and  ice 
clouds  in  the  Antarctic  would  intensify 
chlorine's  destruction  of  ozone  mol- 
ecules. This  new  threat  brought  the  in- 
dustrialized nations  of  the  world  to- 
gether, and  in  1986,  the  Senate  ratified 
the  Vienna  accord,  an  international 
agreement  to  work  toward  protection 
of  the  ozone  layer. 

In  1987,  the  connection  between 
CFC's  and  the  ozone  hole  was  scientif- 
ically confirmed  and  the  largest  ozone 
hole  ever  was  recorded.  That  same 
year,  47  countries  agreed  to  the  Mon- 
treal Protocol  on  Substances  that  De- 
plete the  Ozone  Layer.  This  first  ozone 
treaty  froze  consumption  of  CFC's  and 
would  have  reduced  the  use  of  CFC's  by 
50  percent  in  the  industrialized  nations 
by  the  end  of  the  century.  The  U.S. 
Senate  quickly  ratified  this  important 
treaty,  and  we  met  our  treaty  obliga- 
tions with  the  passage  of  clean  air  and 
tax  legislation. 

In  1989,  the  President  proposed  to 
auction  off  the  limited  rights  to 
produce  CFC's.  As  part  of  the  1989 
budget,  I  worked  with  other  members 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works  as  well  as  ad- 
ministration officials,  to  ensure  that 
we  imposed  a  charge,  either  through 
marketable  permits  or  fees,  to  provide 
an  incentive  to  reduce  emissions  of 
harmful  CFC's.  The  resulting  1989  Om- 
nibus Budget  Reconciliation  Act  estab- 
lished a  tax  on  ozone-depleting  chemi- 
cals. Congress  authorized  annual  in- 
creases in  this  tax  as  part  of  the  1990 
Budget  Reconciliation  Act. 

Meanwhile,  evidence  mounted  that 
the  increasing  ultraviolet  rays  could 
also  harm  the  human  immune  system, 
photosynthesis  in  crops,  and  the 
growth  of  the  phytoplankton  at  the 
bottom  of  the  ocean  food  chain. 

In  1990,  the  Clean  Air  Act  amend- 
ments, which  many  of  us  worked  on, 
strengthened  the  regulatory  provisions 
on  substances  affecting  the  ozone 
layer.  In  particular,  title  VI  of  the  act 
accelerated  the  phaseout  of  CFC's  and 
other  ozone  destroyers. 

At  the  same  time,  delegates  from 
over  100  nations  met  in  London  and 


agreed  to  accelerate  the  phaseout  of 
CFC's  to  a  complete  phaseout  in  2000. 
The  London  conferees  also  agreed  to 
set  up  an  international  fund  to  help  de- 
veloping nations  switch  to  CFC-free 
technologies  and  comply  with  the  new 
protocol.  When  these  negotiations 
stalled  over  the  U.S.  resistance  to  this 
ozone  layer  fund.  12  of  us  in  the  Senate 
signed  a  letter  to  President  Bush  urg- 
ing reconsideration.  The  United  States 
reconsidered  and  the  fund  was  created. 
This  was  a  critical  factor  in  China's  de- 
cision to  sign  the  agreement  the  fol- 
lowing year. 

Last  spring,  NASA  scientists  who  had 
analyzed  data  from  global  satellite 
transmissions  announced  that  con- 
centrations of  ozone  in  the  temperate 
zones  in  both  the  Northern  and  South- 
ern Hemispheres  were  declining  about 
twice  as  fast  as  previously  believed. 

Finally,  we  have  this  latest  disturb- 
ing news.  On  February  3,  1992,  NASA 
scientists  announced  their  January 
measurements  of  very  high  concentra- 
tions of  ozone-destroying  chemicals. 
The  data  implied  that  the  ozone  layer 
above  50  degrees  latitude,  about  where 
the  United  States-Canada  border  is, 
could  be  disappearing  at  the  rate  of  1- 
2  percent  a  day.  If  conditions  are  right, 
a  Northern  Hemisphere  ozone  hole 
could  form.  On  February  6,  we  in  the 
Senate  voted  unanimously  to  rec- 
ommend a  speedup  of  the  CFC  reduc- 
tion level.  On  February  11,  little  more 
than  a  week  after  the  announcement  of 
this  disturbing  news,  President  Bush 
announced  a  phaseout  of  ozone-de- 
stroying CFC's  by  the  end  of  1995—5 
years  earlier  than  we  agreed  in  the 
Montreal  protocol  treaty. 

I  would  like  to  commend  the  Presi- 
dent for  this  rapid  action  as  well  as 
commend  the  Congress  for  its  foresight 
in  passing  a  Clean  Air  Act  which  au- 
thorized the  President's  action. 

But  the  news  is  not  all  bad.  There  has 
been  a  40-percent  drop  in  CFC  con- 
sumption since  1986.  Many  of  the  indus- 
tries which  used  CFC's  are  ahead  of 
schedule  in  replacing  them;  some  of 
the  CFC  replacements  work  better  and 
are  cheaper  than  CFC's.  The  entire  pri- 
vate sector  is  committed  to  replacing 
CFC's  and  the  need  for  rapid  transition 
has  spurred  innovative  research. 

I  am  reminding  my  fellow  colleagues 
of  this  history  because  there's  been 
considerable  talk  in  this  Chamber 
about  how  the  administration,  and  we 
in  the  Senate  have  not  done  enough  to 
respond  to  the  ozone-depletion  threat. 
On  the  contrary,  we  have  accomplished 
a  great  deal.  We,  in  the  Senate,  have 
understood  the  need  to  regulate  and 
study  ozone  destroyers  since  1975.  The 
administration  has  responded  to  our 
concerns,  and  in  this  latest  CFC  phase- 
out  initiative,  it  has  properly  assessed 
the  problem,  and  implemented  its  poli- 
cies accordingly. 

I  look  forward  to  the  United  States 
once  again  leading  the  nations  of  the 


world  in  the  upcoming  negotiations  to 
speed  up  the  elimination  of  CFC's  and 
other  ozone-destroying  chemicals 
worldwide. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  President,  soon, 
we  will  be  voting  on  final  passage  of 
this  legislation.  I  sincerely  want  to 
thank  the  chairman  and  ranking  mem- 
ber for  their  consideration  and  assist- 
ance over  the  past  ye&r  and  especially 
in  the  past  few  weeks. 

I  believe  the  Energy  Committee 
worked  very  hard  and  diligently  on 
this  legislation.  I  am  however,  still 
concerned  regarding  this  legislation.  In 
my  opinion,  this  legislation  does  noth- 
ing to  reduce  our  dependence  on  for- 
eign energy  sources  for  our  country's 
transportation  fuels. 

I  know  that  a  number  of  amendments 
have  been  accepted  related  to  energy 
independence  and  to  alternative  or  re- 
newable fuels.  Resolutions  calling  on 
the  Finance  Committee  to  take  action 
or  setting  nonbinding  goals  for  enei^ry 
independence  will  not  accomplish  this 
goal.  Our  dependence  on  foreign  oil  will 
grow  under  S.  2166.  Information  pro- 
vided to  me  by  the  Department  of  En- 
ergy confirms  that  oil  dependency  will 
grow.  Several  of  my  Republican  col- 
leagues made  the  same  argument  with 
respect  to  drilling  in  ANWR. 

The  fact  is  our  country  is  going  to 
become  more  dependent  on  oil.  More 
American  dollars  are  going  to  be  sent 
overseas  to  finance  the  growth  of  for- 
eign economies.  Again,  the  American 
worker  loses. 

A  year  ago  American  soldiers  died  to 
keep  the  oil  flowing  to  the  United 
States.  How  can  we  in  good  conscience 
tell  the  American  people  and  in  par- 
ticular those  families,  that  we  have 
just  passed  a  national  energy  strategy 
that  will  not  decrease  our  dependence 
on  this  oil?  I  cannot.  We  must  address 
this  problem  before  final  passage. 

I  am  also  concerned  about  many  is- 
sues raised  during  consideration  of  this 
bill.  Some  argued  against  so-called 
mandates  while  in  the  same  breath 
pointing  to  how  great  the  vehicle  man- 
dates are.  I  fail  to  understand  how 
mandating  vehicles  helps  create  a  do- 
mestic alternative  fuels  industry.  Sure 
there  will  be  new  fuels,  but  with  the 
exception  of  natural  gas,  these  new 
fuels  will  be  produced  in  foreign  coun- 
tries. The  U.S.  Senate  has  created 
through  this  act  and  through  the  Clean 
Air  Act  a  brand  new  fuels  industry. 
Then,  the  U.S.  Senate  handed  this  in- 
dustry over  to  foreign  governments. 

A  number  of  my  colleagues  have 
spent  considerable  time  blaming  the 
President  for  our  trade  Imbalance,  yet, 
a  majority  failed  to  take  any  action  to 
reverse  this  trend.  Who  is  to  blame 
here? 

Again,  my  colleagues  point  to  new 
automobile  fleet  requirements  as  proof 
that  we  do  not  need  to  bring  in  the  oil 
companies.  Yet  these  fleet  mandates 
could  place  many,  many  more  burdens 
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on  othfer  parties.  And,  if  past  history  is 
any  guide,  Americans  probably  won't 
even  1 8  making  these  new  cars.  We're 
going  io  hand  not  only  the  new  fuels 
industy  to  our  competitors,  but  we 
may  e'  en  be  giving  them  a  new  car  in- 
dustry • 

Wha^ 

This 


in  the  world  are  we  doing? 
bill  does  provide  for  some  com- 
of    new     fuels     tech- 
But  where  is  the  money  going 
cortie  from  to  finance  these  tech- 
nologii  s?  The  United  States  of  America 
brol  e.  Nothing  in  this  bill  addresses 
ihe  money  will  come  from.  I  be- 
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ons  of  this  bill  support  the  de- 
of    new    nuclear    reactors, 
taxpayer   money,    if  appro- 
will  go  to  finance  a  technology 
Atiericans  are  comfortable  with, 
then  say  we  are  doing  this  for 
AnAerican  people? 

th|nk  not,  particularly  when  the 
then  limits  these  citizens  rights 

nuclear  plant  licenses. 

leard  the  arguments  about  why 

nuclear  power.  Some  say  it's 

global  warming.  Well,  that's 

We   know   how   to   solve   the 

warming  problem.  We  could  do 

now  with  a  little  resolve.  We 

know  what  to  do  with  nuclear 

Nuclear  waste  will  be  around  for 

and    thousands    of    years. 

after  we're  gone,  our  progeny  will 

with  our  wastes. 

1  rgument  is  made  that  we  should 

market   decide.    Yet,    S.   2166 

hat  in  terms  of  uranium  enrich- 

's  a  matter  of  national  security 

enrichment  be  done  here.  Yet, 

it  is  not  a  matter  of  national 

that  we  set  some  limits  on  for- 

imports. 

quote  from  S.  2166  regarding 

production: 

nited  States  uranium  industry  has 

bei  n  recognized  as  vital  to  the  United 

(  nergy  independence  and  as  essential 

States  national  security,  but  has 

a  drastic  economic  setback,  includ- 

per  centum  reduction  in  employ- 

osure  of  almost  all  mines  and  mills, 

a  75  percent  drop  in  production, 

permanent  loss  of  uranium  reserves. 

continue: 

variety  of  economic  factors,  policies  of 

governments,    foreign   export   prac- 

discovery  and  development  of  low 

foreign  reserves,  new  Federal  regulatory 

and   cancellation   of  nuclear 

Plants  have  caused  most  United  States 

to  close  or  suspend  operations  over 

6  years  *  •  • 

is  used  to  justify  a  program  to 
domestic  producers, 
today,  the  chairman  quizzed 
which  industry  has  lost  the 
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most  jobs.  That  industry  is  the  oil  and 
gas  industry  that  the  chairman  states 
has  lost  over  317,000  jobs.  At  no  time 
was  the  uranium  industry  mentioned. 
Yet,  S.  2166  offers  protection  to  domes- 
tic uranium  production.  And  most 
Americans  don't  even  like  nuclear 
power.  I  ask,  how  can  we  tell  the  Amer- 
ican people  that  we  cannot  protect  do- 
mestic oil  and  alternative  fuel  jobs 
here  in  this  country  in  the  same  legis- 
lation that  protects  the  domestic  nu- 
clear industry. 

What  are  we  doing  here? 

Mr.  President,  we  need  to  stop  think- 
ing short  term  and  start  thinking  long 
term.  We  need  to  set  aside  a  certain 
portion  of  our  energy  demand  for  do- 
mestic producers.  Even  more  that  it  is 
an  issue  for  uranium  workers,  it  is  im- 
portant to  our  other  energy  industries. 
They  need  to  know  they  can  count  on 
the  United  States  of  America  to  sup- 
port their  efforts  to  create  domestic 
jobs.  Right  now,  we  are  all  but  telling 
them  it's  OK  to  move  offshore,  in  fact, 
we're  just  plain  encouraging  them  to 
do  so.  And  then  we  call  this  a  national 
energy  policy. 

We've  seen  America  decline  over  the 
last  20  years.  I  think  much  of  this  de- 
cline can  be  tied  to  our  dependence  on 
oil.  The  oil  price  disruptions  lead  to  in- 
flation and  a  perverse  economic  sit- 
uation where  rather  than  invest,  Amer- 
ica consumed.  We  have  to  change  this. 

I  hope,  Mr.  President,  that  when  this 
bill  goes  to  conference,  the  conferees 
will  set  a  limit  on  our  dependence.  A 
binding  limit.  Not  some  feel  good  talk 
of  goals,  non-binding  goals,  but  a  defi- 
nite, firm,  no-nonsense  guarantee  of 
domestic  production. 

I  know  there  is  strong  support  for  en- 
ergy independence.  A  majority  of  the 
Energy  Committee  cosponsored  my 
original  alternative  fuels  amendment. 
Add  the  cosponsors  to  those  voting  for 
energy  independence  and  you  have  a 
majority  of  the  Senate  supporting  en- 
ergy independence  and  protecting  do- 
mestic jobs.  I  strongly  hope  that  in 
conference,  the  conferees  will  work  to 
strengthen  the  protections  for  domes- 
tic workers,  domestic  industry,  and  en- 
ergy independence.  My  vote  on  the  con- 
ference report  will  depend  upon  the  ef- 
forts made  to  reduce  our  dependence  on 
foreign  oil. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
bill  we  are  about  to  pass  is  the  most  ef- 
fective and  comprehensive  energy  pol- 
icy legislation  ever  considered  by  the 
U.S.  Senate.  S.  2166  is  one  of  the  most 
important  bills  the  Senate  will  con- 
sider this  year.  Few  issues  have  a 
broader  effect  on  national  security,  the 
economy,  and  our  everyday  lives  than 
energy  policy. 

This  bill  will  affect  the  life  of  every 
American.  With  its  enactment,  we  will 
move  toward  greater  control  of  our  en- 
ergy future  and  a  stronger  and  more  se- 
cure economy. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  means  jobs.  It 
means  jobs  in  construction:  Pipelines 


and  power  plants,  but  also  energy-effi- 
cient housing  and  appliances  and  infra- 
structure for  alternative  fuels.  It 
means  jobs  in  producing  domestic  en- 
ergy resources:  Natural  gas  and  coal, 
but  also  biomass,  hydropower,  and 
solar  energy. 

This  bill  means  a  lower  trade  deficit. 
Instead  of  sending  dollars  overseas,  we 
can  keep  them  at  home  to  invest  in  our 
own  economy.  We  paid  $50  billion  for 
oil  imports  in  1991.  Unless  we  change 
things,  in  2000  we  will  pay  more  than 
$100  billion.  With  this  bill,  we  have  a 
chance  to  reduce  this  enormous  tax 
that  American  business  is  paying  to 
foreigners. 

Finally,  this  bill  means  enhanced 
competitiveness.  We  must  continually 
move  toward  an  economy  that  is  more 
efficient,  an  economy  with  lower  costs. 
This  bill  provides  economic  efficiency 
by  streamlining  regulation  without 
compromising  the  goals  of  regulation. 
The  bill  provides  for  energy  efficiency 
by  accelerating  introduction  energy-ef- 
ficient equipment  and  practices.  This 
bill  also  accelerates  introduction  of 
new  natural  gas  and  renewable  energy 
technologies.  All  these  actions  improve 
our  capital  stock,  reduce  costs,  and  en- 
hance economic  competitiveness. 

More  specifically,  the  legislation  we 
are  passing  this  afternoon: 

Creates  a  bold  new  program  to  shift 
Federal,  State,  and  private  business 
fleet  vehicles  from  gasoline  to  alter- 
native fuels; 

Promotes  solar,  biomass,  photo- 
voltaic, wind,  hydropower,  and  geo- 
thermal  energy  sources; 

Promotes  energy  efficiency  in  Fed- 
eral, State,  industrial,  commercial, 
and  residential  uses; 

Promotes  the  development  of  im- 
proved nuclear  reactors,  provides  for  a 
more  rational  nuclear  licensing  proc- 
ess, and  puts  the  Federal  uranium  en- 
richment business  on  a  sounder  foot- 
ing; 

Promotes  the  use  of  clean-burning 
natural  gas; 

Provides  impact  aid  for  States  and 
communities  affected  by  OCS  leasing 
and  protects  sensitive  coastal  areas 
from  oil  and  gas  leasing  until  the  year 
2000; 

Calls  for  research  and  development 
efforts  pn  coal,  natural  gas,  electric  ve- 
hicles, and  a  host  of  other  energy  tech- 
nologies; 

Amends  our  Depression-era  system  of 
utility  regulation,  the  Public  Utility 
Holding  Company  Act  of  1935  [PUHCA], 
to  remove  obstacles  to  wholesale  power 
competition;  and 

Accelerates  filling  the  strategic  pe- 
troleum reserve  and  creates  a  new  de- 
fense petroleum  inventory. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  almost  2  weeks 
that  the  Senate  has  actively  considered 
this  legislation,  we  have  adopted  nu- 
merous amendments  which  have  sig- 
nificantly strengthened  and  expanded 
the  energy  efficiency  and  alternative 
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fuels  provisions  of  the  reported  bill.  We 
have  adopted  other  amendments  which 
I  think  have  improved  the  bill  and  I 
commend  my  colleagues  for  their  dili- 
gence and  hard  work  in  making  S.  2166 
a  better  bill. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  past  19  years, 
we  have  endured  three  energy  crises 
and  fought  a  war  largely  over  oil.  We 
have  had  our  share  of  energy  bills,  poli- 
cies, programs,  goals,  and  initiatives. 
Every  President  since  Richard  Nixon 
has  had  a  solution  to  our  Nation's  en- 
ergy problems.  Although  these  plans 
differed  in  many  respects,  they  have 
had  one  thing  in  common — they  didn't 
work. 

The  primary  reason  they  didn't  work 
is  because  they  were  not  balanced. 
They  did  not  deal  with  energy  in  a 
comprehensive  framework.  Today,  fi- 
nally, we  are  recognizing  this  fatal 
flaw  in  previous  plans  and  are  address- 
ing the  energy  issue  in  a  balanced  and 
comprehensive  manner.  This  is  truly  a 
historic  day  for  energy  policy  in  this 
country  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  in  voting  for  this  legislation. 

ENERGY  EFFICIENCY  IN  HOUSING 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  congratulate  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources,  Senator  Johnston, 
and  the  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Regulation  and  Conservation,  Sen- 
ator WiRTH,  for  their  leadership  on  en- 
ergy policy.  I  am  privileged  to  serve  on 
the  Banking  Committee  with  Senator 
WiRTH  and  I  have  worked  with  him  to 
promote  energy  efficiency  in  housing, 
including  the  use  of  energy  efficient 
mortgages  under  several  Federal  hous- 
ing programs. 

I  would  like  now  to  engage  the  Sen- 
ators in  a  colloquy  concerning  two  pro- 
visions of  S.  2166  that  promote  energy 
efficiency  in  housing.  The  first  provi- 
sion, section  6101  of  the  bill  as  reported 
by  the  Senate  Energy  Committee,  re- 
quires Federal  agencies  that  guarantee 
mortgages  for  newly  constructed  build- 
ings to  ensure  that  the  properties  com- 
ply with  a  Federal  building  energy  code 
to  be  promulgated  by  the  Department 
of  Energy.  The  second  provision,  a 
floor  amendment  adopted  by  the  Sen- 
ate on  February  5  requires  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment and  the  Department  of  Veterans 
Affairs  to  conduct  a  pilot  program  of 
energy  efficient  mortgages  in  five 
States. 

I  am  concerned  that  these  provisions 
potentially  conflict  with  provisions  en- 
acted by  Congress  in  the  National  Af- 
fordable Housing  Act. 

Let  me  first  discuss  the  problems 
presented  by  section  6101. 

Section  6101  appears  to  conflict  with 
section  109  of  the  National  Affordable 
Housing  Act.  The  latter  provision  re- 
quires the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  to  promulgate  en- 
ergy efficiency  standards  for  new  con- 
struction of  public  and  assisted  hous- 
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ing  and  FHA  insured  single  family 
homes  and  multi  family  housing.  Such 
standards  are  required  to,  first,  meet 
or  exceed  the  most  recent  edition  of 
the  Model  Energy  Code  of  the  Council 
of  American  Building  Officials  and  sec- 
ond, be  cost  effective  with  respect  to 
construction  and  operating  costs.  The 
provision  requires  the  HUD  Secretary 
to  consult  with  an  advisory  task  force 
composed  of  homebuilders,  housing 
agencies,  and  other  groups. 

Section  6101  would  continue  the  De- 
partment of  Energy's  authority  to  pro- 
mulgate a  Federal  building  energy  code 
as  originally  enacted  under  title  III  of 
the  Energy  Conservation  and  Produc- 
tion Act  (Public  Law  94-385)  in  1976  and 
duplicating  authority  granted  to  HUD 
in  the  National  Affordable  Housing  Act 
in  1990.  The  provision  links  the  Federal 
code  to  standards  promulgated  by  the 
private  sector  and  would  require  the 
code  to  "assure  the  inclusion  in  Fed- 
eral buildings  of  all  energy  efficiency 
measures  that  are  technologically  fea- 
sible and  economically  justified."  Fi- 
nally, the  provision  would  require  the 
Secretary  of  Energy  to  consult  with 
several  specific  organizations. 

I  am  concerned  that  if  section  6101 
becomes  law,  the  Federal  Government 
runs  the  risk  of  having  multiple,  per- 
haps conflicting,  energy  efficiency 
standards — despite  the  need  for  uni- 
formity and  consistency  in  this  area. 

I  believe  we  must  pursue  a  coopera- 
tive strategy — involving  the  Energy, 
Banking,  and  Veterans'  Affairs  Com- 
mittees— to  develop  a  coherent  na- 
tional policy  in  this  area.  I  think  we 
should  use  this  opportunity  to  explore 
the  status  of  implementing  section  109 
of  the  National  Affordable  Housing 
Act — perhaps  in  a  joint  letter  to  HUD 
Secretary  Jack  Kemp— and  to  resolve, 
prior  to  conference  on  this  bill,  a  series 
of  issues  regarding  the  promulgation  of 
energy  efficiency  standards  in  housing. 

For  example,  which  Federal  agency 
should  have  the  primary  responsibility 
of  promulgating  energy  efficiency 
standards— HUD  or  DOE?  What  relation 
should  such  standards  have  to  the  ex- 
isting DOE  code  and  to  the  existing 
private  energy  efficiency  standards 
such  as  the  CABO  Model  Energy  Code? 
What  cost  effectiveness  measure  should 
the  standards  have?  Which  organiza- 
tions should  be  consulted? 

I  propose  that  we  allow  section  6101 
to  stand  as  is  and  use  the  energy  bill  as 
an  opportunity  to  reach  consensus  on 
the  issues  described  above  among  the 
interested  committees.  I  also  propose 
that  issues  raised  by  other  housing-re- 
lated provisions  in  the  energy  bill — 
such  as  sections  6102  and  6103 — be  re- 
solved on  a  consensus  basis.  Do  the  two 
chairmen  agree  that  this  is  a  satisfac- 
tory way  to  proceed? 

Mr.  WIRTH.  I  appreciate  the  distin- 
guished Chairman  of  the  Veterans  Af- 
fairs Committee  and  the  Housing  Sub- 
committee bringing  these  issues  to  our 


attention.  And  I  am  happy  to  join  him 
in  working  on  these  provisions  as  this 
bill  moves  toward  a  conference  with 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

I  think  there  is  general  agreement — 
in  this  bill,  in  the  National  Affordable 
Housing  Act,  and  in  an  amendment 
that  I  intended  to  offer  on  this  sub- 
ject— that  we  want  to  work  toward  bas- 
ing efficiency  standards  for  new  hous- 
ing on  the  standards  developed  by  the 
Council  of  American  Building  Offlcials. 
I  believe  there  is  general  agreement  on 
that  point  and  I  hope  we  can  work  to- 
ward consensus  in  that  area. 

The  chairman  is  correct  about  the 
need  to  resolve  the  issue  of  which  Fed- 
eral agency,  HUD  or  DOE,  should  have 
primary  responsibility  for  promulgat- 
ing energy  efficiency  standards.  We 
also  need  to  explore  further  some  very 
legitimate  concerns  that  have  been 
raised  about  the  need  to  ensure  that 
any  Federal  standards  are  cost  effec- 
tive and  promote,  not  harm,  housing 
affordability.  In  this  regard,  I  would 
call  my  colleagues'  attention  to  a  reso- 
lution recently  adopted  by  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Homebuilders  on 
these  issues.  I  applaud  NAHB  for  this 
resolution  and,  in  general,  I  think  it  is 
a  good  resolution  and  I  will  ask  that 
the  resolution  be  included  in  the 
Record  following  our  remarks. 

With  reference  to  new  residential 
construction,  particularly  housing  pro- 
grams geared  to  first-time  homebuyers, 
energy  efficiency  standards  should  be 
cost  effective  and  affordable.  By  cost 
effective,  I  mean  that  the  economic 
benefits — the  savings  in  utility  costs — 
of  any  code  should  equal  or  exceed  the 
economic  costs  of  that  code.  And  there 
are  a  variety  of  factors  associated  with 
this  issue  that  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Homebuilders  has  addressed  in 
its  resolution.  The  homebuilders  have 
done  an  outstanding  job  of  addressing 
some  controversial  issues  regarding 
this  matter,  particularly  addressing 
the  needs  of  first-time  homebuyers.  I 
hope  that  as  we  move  into  the  con- 
ference on  this  bill  that  all  will  agree 
that  cost-effective  standards  should 
guide  the  development  of  our  policy. 

I  agree  with  the  chairman's  sugges- 
tion that  we  let  section  6101  stand  as  is 
with  the  understanding  that  we  will  be 
working  on  these  provisions  to  reach 
consensus  among  the  committees  and 
other  interested  Senators  on  the  issues 
we  have  discussed. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  agree  with  the  rec- 
ommendations of  both  Senators  and  I 
look  forward  to  working  with  the  sen- 
ior Senator  from  California  to  resolve 
issues  raised  by  sections  6101,  6102,  and 
6103.  Let  me  reassure  the  Senators  of 
my  desire  to  work  closely  with  them  in 
building  a  consensus  on  these  issues  be- 
fore and  during  conference.  What  are 
the  Senator's  concerns  with  respect  to 
the  pilot  program  amendment? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  There  are  two  prob- 
lems   posed    by    the    pilot    program 
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.  First,  the  National  Afford- 
H^usingr  Act  contains  several  pro- 
to  improve  and  expand  energy- 
mortgages  and  establishes  a 
Idcce  on  the  issue  to  provide  rec- 
for  additional  measures 
the  use  of  this  special 
financing. 
,  the  pilot  program  appears  to 
fundamental    elements    of 
D4partment   of   Veterans   Affairs 
-Loan  Program.   The  pilot 
amendment    would    "permit 
loan  amount  to  exceed  the 
VA,   FHA  loan  limits."   How- 
A-guaranteed  loans  are  not  sub- 
a  statutory  limit  on  the  loan 
Only  the  amount  of  the  guar- 
limited   by   law;   the   private 
who  make  the  loans  and  the 
National  Mortgage  Asso- 
nnle  Mae — set  the  effective 
VA-guaranteed  loans.  Author- 
higher  guaranty  limits  would  not 
the  availability  of  higher-value 
i  ince  Ginnie  Mae,  which  controls 
percent  of  the  market  in  VA- 
loans,  would  have  to  agree 
its  limits, 
also  concerned  about  the  addi- 
workload   that   this   new   pilot 
would  impose  on  VA's  already 
loan  guaranty  staff.  VA  could 
huhdreds  of  additional  employees 
service  existing  loans  and  man- 
large    portfolio    of   foreclosed 
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Final  ly,  with  respect  to  the  provision 
imendment  allowing  lenders  to 
current  underwriting  stand- 
note  that  the  current  standards 
allow  lenders  to  consider  re- 
(  nergy  costs  associated  with  en- 
e^iciency  measures.  I  believe  we 
exercise  care  that  any  changes 
underwriting  not  increase  the  likeli- 

the  veterans  defaulting, 
woitld  suggest  that— building  upon 
ier    reconmiendation— we    use 
of   the    pilot    program 
amendihent  as  an  opportunity  to  ex- 
best  to  encourage  the  use  of 
energyJefficient  mortgages. 

WIRTH.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
the  opportunity  to  work  on 
)rovisions   with   my   colleague, 
Cranston.    As    chairman    of 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee 
Housing  Subcommittee,  he  is 
un|que  position  to  ensure  that  leg- 
concerning     energy-efficient 
is  effective  in  conserving  en- 
wlthout  significantly  restricting 
aff<  rdability  of  housing. 

Mr ALLOP.  Mr.  President.  I  would 

add  that  I  am  pleased  that  we 

retisit  the  issue  of  residential  en- 

ficiency  standards.   I  have  al- 

een  opposed  to  mandatory  en- 

ficiency  standards  for  private 

particularly  if  they  are  linked 

guaranteed    mortgages. 

,  if  we  are  to  have  them,  at  the 

l^ast  we  must  ensure  the  tech- 

fi  asibility  of  such  standards  and 
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their  positive  effects  within  the  private 
housing  market.  In  that  regard,  I  note 
that  the  Department  of  Energy  has 
been  working  in  this  area  for  over  10 
years.  It  seems  prudent  that  we  utilize 
the  Department's  expertise  in  this  area 
in  the  formulation  of  any  new  stand- 
ards. Similarly,  those  in  private  indus- 
try, such  as  the  Council  of  American 
Building  Officials  and  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Homebuilders,  who  have 
been  working  for  years  on  this  issue 
should  have  input  into  the  develop- 
ment of  a  cost-effective,  workable  en- 
ergy code  that  will  not  prove  burden- 
some to  the  building  industry.  It  is  im- 
perative that  we  do  not  link  these 
standards  to  mortgage  financing  pro- 
grams in  a  manner  that  will  have  dele- 
terious effects  on  mortgage  markets 
and  home  buyers.  Finally,  I  would  also 
like  to  state  my  intention  to  work 
with  the  Senators  from  Colorado  and 
California  to  reach  a  consensus  on 
these  provisions  as  this  legislation 
moves  forward. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  share  the  senti- 
ments of  the  Senators  from  Colorado 
and  Wyoming.  I  would  like  to  make 
one  additional  point  regarding  the 
statement  of  the  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia. I  want  to  emphasize  that  the  En- 
ergy Efficient  Mortgage  Pilot  Program 
is  intended  to  make  housing  more  af- 
fordable by  reducing  utility  costs  and 
thus  allowing  purchasers  to  have  .more 
money  available  for  housing  costs.  The 
Pilot  Program  is  intended  to  com- 
pliment existing  energy  efficient  mort- 
gage programs  within  the  Department 
of  Veterans  Affairs. 

In  conclusion,  I  think  that  what  has 
been  proposed  here  today  offers  the 
Senate  a  unique  opportunity  for  col- 
laboration and  cooperation.  I  reiterate 
my  intention  to  work  closely  with  the 
Senators  from  Colorado  and  California 
to  develop  a  consensus  on  these  energy 
efficiency  provisions  before  and  during 
the  conference  on  this  legislation.  The 
end  product  of  such  cooperation  will  be 
a  significantly  improved  statute  and, 
most  importantly,  a  renewed  commit- 
ment of  the  Federal  Government  to  en- 
ergy efficiency  in  housing. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  resolution 
to  which  I  referred  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

NAHB  RESOLUTION— Cost  effective  and 
Affordable  Energy  Codes 

Whereas,  Congress  is  considering  legisla- 
tion mandating  energy  efficiency  require- 
ments for  new  homes; 

Whereas,  the  housing  industry  has  already 
voluntarily  made  significant  strides  towards 
reducing  the  nation's  overall  energy  con- 
sumption as  demonstrated  by  Energy  De- 
partment studies  indicating  that  houses 
built  between  1980-1984  are  almost  twice  as 
energy  efficient  as  older  homes; 

Whereas,  the  Senate  reported  out  legisla- 
tion which  would  authorize  the  U.S.  Depart- 


ment of  Energy  to  develop  a  performance 
based  code  which  would  apply  to  new  homes 
Insured  or  guaranteed  by  FHA,  FmHA,  and 
VA,  as  well  as  federally  owned  and  leased 
buildings; 

Whereas,  the  Department  of  Energy  has 
not  yet  revealed  this  federal  building  energy 
code,  which  could  dramatically  affect  the 
cost  of  new  federally  insured  or  guaranteed 
homes  that  must  comply  with  the  code; 

Whereas.  HUD  is  already  under  a  statutory 
mandate  to  adopt  the  Council  of  American 
Building  Officials  (CABO)  Model  Energy 
Code  (MEC)  or  its  equivalent  as  its  minimum 
property  standard; 

Whereas,  the  House  of  Representatives  is 
considering  legislation  requiring  all  states  to 
adopt  an  energy  code  that  meets  or  exceeds 
the  most  recent  version  of  the  CABO  MEC 
for  all  new  home  construction;  and 

Whereas,  there  are  constant  efforts  to  in- 
crease energy  standards  through  the  model 
code  and  ASHRAE  processes. 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  that  NAHB 
will  support  only  those  energy  codes  that  are 
cost  effective  and  affordable. 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  NAHB  defines 
Increases  in  thermal  performance  standards 
to  be  "affordable"  only  if: 

1.  A  buyer  of  a  home  who  qualifies  to  pur- 
chase the  home  before  the  addition  of  the 
thermal  performance  standards  would  still 
qualify  to  purchase  the  same  home  after  the 
additional  cost  of  the  energy-saving  con- 
struction features. 

2.  The  buyer  can  Include  the  cost  of  the  en- 
ergy-saving construction  features  in  the 
mortgage. 

3.  The  buyer  Is  not  required  to  provide  the 
incremental  increase  in  the  down  payment 
due  to  the  additional  cost  of  the  energy-sav- 
ing construction  features. 

4.  The  maximum  mortgage  limit  has  been 
increased  to  cover  the  additional  cost  of  the 
energy-saving  construction  features,  and 

5.  Principal.  Interest,  taxes,  and  insurance 
plus  utilities  will  be  no  greater  after  the  in- 
clusion of  the  cost  of  the  additional  energy- 
saving  construction  features  required  by  any 
new  energy  code  than  before. 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  NAHB  considers 
increases  in  energy  code  requirements  to  be 
"cost-effective"  only  where  their  economic 
benefits  exceed  their  economic  costs,  based 
on  a  multi-year  analysis  that: 

1.  Bases  all  assumptions  from  the  perspec- 
tive of  a  typical  first-time  home  buyer. 

2.  Includes  benefits  and  cost  over  a  time 
period  that  does  not  exceed  the  typical  pe- 
riod of  occupancy  by  the  first  time  buyer, 
which  is  approximately  seven  years. 

3.  Evaluates  the  benefits  and  cost  of  suc- 
cessive increases  in  code  requirements  on  an 
incremental  basis,  rather  than  comparing 
multiple  alternatives  to  a  fixed  "base  case". 

4.  Uses  a  discount  rate  that  accurately  re- 
flects the  limited  resources  of  first-time 
home  buyers. 

5.  Does  not  assume  any  fuel  price  increases 
that  exceed  the  assumed  general  rate  of  price 
inflation,  and 

6.  Assigns  a  realistic  residual  value  to  the 
energy  construction  features  at  the  end  of 
the  analysis  period  based  on  recognized  ap- 
praisal methods  for  the  energy-saving  con- 
struction features. 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  where  the  fed- 
eral government  mandates  energy  codes  for 
federally  insured  or  guaranteed  housing, 
such  codes  must  be  cost  effective  and  afford- 
able, and 

Be  it  further  resolved  tliat  NAHB  support 
replacing  the  requirement  in  the  House  leg- 
islation that  all  states  adopt  an  energy  code 


that  meets  or  exceeds  the  most  current  ver- 
sion of  the  CABO  MEC  for  all  new  home  con- 
struction with  the  provision  that  new  feder- 
ally insured  or  guaranteed  homes  be  built  to 
energy  codes  that  are  cost  effective  and  af- 
fordable. 

TRANSMISSION  ACCESS 

Mr.  MACK.  Mr.  President,  during  the 
debate  on  S.  2166  there  was  discussion 
by  some  of  my  colleagues  concerning 
the  issue  of  transmission  access.  The 
Energy  Committee  discussed  this  mat- 
ter and  decided  not  to  include  any  pro- 
visions mandating  transmission  access 
in  S.  2166. 

The  companion  bill  in  the  House, 
however,  contains  language  dealing 
with  transmission  access.  My  col- 
league, the  chairman  of  the  Energy 
Committee,  has  suggested  that  the 
issue  of  including  a  transmission  ac- 
cess provision  in  S.  2166  be  considered 
in  the  possible  Senate  and  House  con- 
ference on  a  National  Energy  Strategy 
bill. 

Transmission  access  is  a  very  com- 
plex issue.  Neither  the  Senate  Energy 
Committee  nor  the  Senate  as  a  whole 
has  had  the  opportunity  to  consider 
fully  the  need  for  or  ramifications  of 
mandating  open  access  to  the  Nation's 
electric  grid.  There  are  a  number  of 
questions  that  I  would  like  to  have  an- 
swered on  this  issue,  and  if  the  issue  of 
transmission  access  is  too  contentious 
to  be  dealt  with  in  the  Senate  or  in  the 
Senate  Energy  Committee,  then,  with 
all  due  respect,  I  think  it  inappropriate 
for  us  to  delegate  this  policy  decision 
to  the  conference  committee. 

If  it  should  become  necessary  at 
some  point  to  deal  with  the  issue  of 
transmission  access,  I  would  stress 
that  many  legitimate  concerns  have 
been  brought  to  my  attention  regard- 
ing this  issue.  I  want  to  have  the  op- 
portunity to  evaluate  whether  these 
concerns  can  be  addressed.  Frankly,  I 
do  not  think  this  is  possible  in  the  con- 
text of  the  conference. 

Mr.  BENTS  EN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
in  support  of  S.  2166,  the  national  en- 
ergy package,  the  product  of  many 
months  of  work  and  negotiation  by  my 
friends,  the  Senator  ffom  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Johnston]  and  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  [Mr.  WALLOP].  There  is  no 
area  of  policymaking  where  leadership 
is  more  difficult,  or  more  desperately 
needed,  than  in  energy  policy,  Mr. 
President.  More  than  a  decade  of  inac- 
tion from  Washington  bears  witness  to 
how  tough  it  is  to  build  a  consensus 
around  any  effort  to  address  our  grow- 
ing dependence  on  foreign  oil.  Senators 
JOHNSTON  and  Wallop  are  to  be  com- 
mended for  crafting  a  bill  that  rep- 
resents our  last,  best  chance  to  finally 
enact  a  national  energy  strategy  this 
year. 

S.  2166  comes  to  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate at  a  critical  time  for  our  domestic 
oil  and  gas  industry.  Natural  gas  prices 
have  plunged  to  the  lowest  levels  in 
over  a  decade  and  now  stand  at  the 
equivalent    of    $7.50    per    barrel.    Rig 


counts,  the  industry's  index  of  leading 
economic  indicators,  are  at  the  lowest 
levels  since  records  were  first  kept  in 
1940,  and  stand  at  almost  half  the  level 
necessary  to  maintain  gas  supplies  for 
America's  future  needs.  Eleven  years 
ago  more  than  4,500  drilling  rigs  were 
in  operation  in  the  United  States; 
today  there  are  650,  and  the  number 
continues  to  fall.  Last  year,  U.S.  oil 
production  fell  to  it's  lowest  fourth- 
quarter  level  in  30  years,  and  we  are 
now  losing  production  at  an  annual 
rate  of  300,000  barrels  a  day. 

The  energy  exploration  and  develop- 
ment capacity  of  our  country  is  fleeing 
the  United  States  in  search  of  survival 
in  foreign  markets.  Many  observers  be- 
lieve this  shift  in  capital  from  the 
United  States  to  international  markets 
will  be  permanent.  Virtually  every- 
where else  in  the  world,  oil  and  gas  are 
considered  to  be  strategic  commod- 
ities—except here  in  the  United  States. 
An  increasing  number  of  countries, 
which  in  the  past  had  strictly  limited 
foreign  investment  in  their  oil  and  gas 
industries,  are  now  offering  U.S.  com- 
panies opportunities  that  are  no  longer 
available  here  at  home.  The  entire 
world,  from  the  former  Soviet  Repub- 
lics to  countries  in  Asia  and  South 
America,  is  looking  to  American  tech- 
nology and  know-how  to  ensure  their 
own  energy  security. 

We  must  wake  up  to  the  fact,  as  vir- 
tually every  other  nation  in  the  world 
has  done,  that — at  least  for  the  next 
decade — oil  and  gas  will  remain  the  pri- 
mary energy  source  for  the  economies 
of  the  world. 

In  truth,  what  is  now  occurring  is 
nothing  short  of  the  systematic  de- 
struction of  our  Nation's  domestic  en- 
ergy exploration  and  production  infra- 
structure. If  we  were  not  doing  it  to 
ourselves,  Mr.  President,  it  would  be  an 
act  of  war. 

The  great  irony,  of  course,  is  that  no 
other  nation  on  Earth  is  more  depend- 
ent on  oil  that  we  are.  Our  per  capita 
consumption  of  oil  is  more  than  twice 
that  of  Japan,  France,  and  Brazil.  And 
all  Americans  pay  a  very  dear  price  for 
this  dependence. 

Last  year,  we  had  a  trade  deficit  in 
oil  of  over  $50  billion— nearly  equal  to 
our  entire  trade  deficit  with  Japan  and 
all  other  Asian  countries  combined. 
And  by  some  estimates,  our  oil  trade 
deficit  could  reach  $100  billion  by  1995 
as  the  world  economy  rebounds,  driv- 
ing U.S.  demand  and  world  oil  prices 
upward. 

Mr.  President,  S.  2166  is  not  a  perfect 
bill.  It  does  too  little  to  halt  the  dec- 
ade-long decline  of  the  independent 
segment  of  our  oil  and  gas  industry. 
Our  independents  drill  85  percent  of  all 
domestic  wells  and  find  more  than  half 
of  all  new  oil  and  gas  reserves  in  the 
United  States.  They  bear  the  risk  of 
the  six-out-of-seven  new-field  wildcat 
wells  that  turn  out  dry. 

In  Texas  over  the  past  10  years,  we've 
seen  the  number  of  exploratory  wells 


plunge  by  75  percent,  and  since  1985, 
we've  seen  fully  one-third  of  all  inde- 
pendent producers  go  out  of  business. 

Within  the  straltjacket  of  U.S.  en- 
ergy politics,  S.  2166  represents  real 
progress.  Critics  who  claim  this  bill  is 
solely  a  conventional  fuels,  production- 
oriented  measure  are  seriously  misled. 
There  are  important  mandates  for  the 
purchase  of  alternative  fuel  vehicles  by 
public  and  private  fleet  owners  and 
strong  provisions  encouraging  the  de- 
velopment of  renewable  energy  re- 
sources from  biofuels,  geothermal, 
wind,  and  solar  technologies. 

With  the  addition  of  amendments 
brought  by  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  WiRTH]  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Glenn],  along  with  amendments 
by  my  friend  from  Louisiana,  S.  2166 
also  includes  aggrressive  energy  con- 
servation and  efficiency  measures  for 
Federal,  State  and  private  sector  build- 
ings; industrial  and  commercial  equip- 
ment; and  electrical  appliances. 

Even  where  the  bill  focuses  on  pro- 
duction-oriented measures,  S.  2166  rec- 
ognizes the  need  to  develop  supply-side 
options  in  an  environmentally  respon- 
sible manner.  S.  2166  contains  impor- 
tant provisions  encouraging  the  use  of 
clean-burning  natural  gas  and  the  de- 
velopment and  use  of  clean  coal  tech- 
nologies. 

The  natural  gas  provisions  of  S.  2166 
are  especially  significant  because  they 
recognize  the  unique  role  gas  can  play 
in  reducing  our  dependence  on  foreign 
oil  while  meeting  the  rigorous  new  re- 
quirements of  the  Clean  Air  Act.  S. 
2166  takes  a  big  step  forward  in  dispel- 
ling the  notion  leftover  from  the  Fed- 
eral Fuel  Use  Act  of  1978  that  gas  sup- 
plies are  so  limited  that  it's  use  must 
be  restricted  by  Federal  law.  In  fact, 
natural  gas  supplies  are  abundant.  De- 
spite the  fact  that  producers  are  re- 
ceiving such  low  prices,  improved  pro- 
duction technology  has  caused  known 
domestic  supplies  to  increase  faster 
than  consumption. 

The  Department  of  Energy  Estimates 
there  is  at  least  a  25-year  supply  of  gas 
in  the  lower  48  States  at  prices  equiva- 
lent to  $17.50  a  barrel  oil  and  a  40-year 
supply  at  prices  equal  to  $29.00  oil. 

S.  2166  recognizes  these  facts  by  mak- 
ing natural  gas  a  cornerstone  of  the 
Nation's  energy  policy.  It  does  so  by 
promoting  gas  as  a  clean  fuel  for  auto- 
mobiles and  power  generation,  remov- 
ing Federal  regulatory  obstacles  to  the 
efficient  transportation  and  pricing  of 
natural  gas,  and  greatly  expanding 
Federal  R&D  programs  for  natural  gas 
end-use  and  resource  recovery  tech- 
nologies. Some  90  percent  of  the  gas 
consumed  in  the  United  States  comes 
from  domestic  production  and  virtually 
all  the  rest  from  Canada.  Moreover, 
natural  gas  is  our  cleanest  fossil  fuel 
and  can  play  a  critical  role  in  cleaning 
up  the  air  of  our  polluted  cities,  reduc- 
ing acid  rain,  and  clearing  the  haze 
that  obscures  the  views  of  many  of  our 
national  parks. 
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]  'resident,  I  asrree  with  my  fWend 

Louisiana  that  the  only  way  to 

America  with  an  effective  en- 

pblicy  is  to  consider  comprehen- 

le  fislation.  like  S.  2166,  that  cov- 

1  ride  range  of  energy  supply  and 

side    alternatives.    There    has 

great  deal  of  second-guessing  of 

de|:ision  to  move  a  comprehensive 

package.  Critics  have  claimed 

should  not  complicate  matters 

putting  so  many  proposals  in  a  sin- 
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President,  we  will  never  make 
If  we  try  to  deal  with  these  is- 
at  a  time.  There  are  powerful 
to  virtually  every  meaning- 
we  can  take.  Our  only  hope  for 
this  opposition  is  to  corn- 
efforts,  for  the  good  of  the  Na- 
press  the  adoption  of  a  broad 
bill.  This  approach  makes  sense 
4nother  perspective  as  well,  Mr. 
.  No  single  production  or  de- 
ide  alternative  will  free  us  from 
vi^nerability  to  the  Saddam  Hus- 
the  world. 

fail  to  act  now,  we  will  lose  any 

perhaps  for  years— to  se- 

future  against  dependence  on 

sources  for  50,  60,  and  even  70 

of  our  oil  supplies. 

represents  a  long-term  invest- 

n  our  Nation's  economic  secu- 

A  [any  of  these  measures  will  not 

major  impact  until  the  end  of 

de4ade  and  beyond.  But  if  we  fail  to 

we  will  extend  our  growing 

well  into  the  next  cen- 

Ve  can't   let  that  happen,   Mr. 

We  must  get  on  with   the 

of  securing  America's  energy 


DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  express  my  support  for  the 
National  Energy  Security  Act,  S.  2166, 
as  ame  nded. 

The  argent  need  for  this  legislation 
is  clear— today,  our  Nation  is  heavily 
on  fossil  fuels,  and  is  in- 
dependent on  imported  oil. 
more  energy  than  any 
the  United  States,  with  only  5 
of  the  world's  population,  uses 
25  percent  of  the  world  energy 
Our  Nation  also  falls  behind 
1  lations  in  efforts  to  conserve  and 
efficiently.  Our  environ- 
suffering;  recent  studies  point 
ilarming  thinning  in  the  ozone 
not  over  some  far  distant  con- 
but  over  New  England.  If  we 
farther  proof  of  the  high  price  we 
our  Nation's  lack  of  an  energy 
we  need  only  glance  back  to 
from  1  year  ago,  when  Ameri- 
overseas  patrolling  the  oil 
Kuwait  and  Saudi  Arabia, 
the  problems  we  face  are  clear, 
are  not.  This  legislation 
bden  long  in  reaching  the  floor, 
certali  ily  longer  than  I  had  hoped.  But, 
Mr.  Pi  esident,  as  we  move  to  pass  this 
measu  "e,  the  Senate  has  recognized 
that  V  e  as  a  Nation  cannot  bury  our 
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head  in  the  sand  any  longer  when  it 
comes  to  our  Nation's  energy  secu- 
rity—or we  will  yet  again  find  our  Na- 
tion's young  men  and  women  dug  into 
the  sands  of  the  Persian  Gulf. 

As  amended,  S.  2166  begins  to  put  the 
Nation  on  the  right  track  toward  a  se- 
cure energy  future.  Although  there 
were  few  rollcall  votes  on  this  measure, 
this  legislation  has  truly  undergone  a 
transformation  on  the  floor.  One  only 
need  glance  at  the  list  of  accepted 
amendments  for  evidence  of  the  Sen- 
ate's progress  toward  a  bipartisan,  en- 
vironmentally sound  energy  policy.  To 
a  great  extent,  credit  for  this  progress 
must  be  given  to  the  managers  of  this 
measure,  Senator  Johnston  and  Sen- 
ator Wallop,  who  have  accommodated 
the  concerns  expressed  by  many  Sen- 
ators, myself  included,  regarding  the 
original  provisions  of  this  measure.  On 
the  whole,  I  believe  that  the  Senate 
has  produced  a  strong,  comprehensive 
bill  that  balances  environmental  and 
energy  concerns. 

Perhaps  as  important  as  the  provi- 
sions included  in  the  bill  are  some  of 
those  not  included.  In  particular,  this 
bill,  does  not  open  the  Arctic  National 
Wildlife  Refuge  to  drilling— for  now, 
ANWR,  one  of  our  Nation's  premiere 
wildernesses,  is  safe.  Although  un- 
likely, I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  take 
up  and  pass  a  measure  I  have  cospon- 
sored,  S.  39,  which  would  permanently 
protect  the  refuge  and  thereby  close  off 
the  possibility  of  opening  up  this  frag- 
ile arctic  wilderness  to  development. 
But  in  the  meantime,  1  am  most 
pleased  that  the  effort  made  in  the 
ANWR  provision  of  the  original  energy 
bill  to  drill  our  way  out  of  oil  depend- 
ence has  been  removed  from  this  bill. 

S.  2166  moves  forward  on  several 
other  important  fronts.  It  includes  im- 
portant initiatives  for  increased  con- 
servation and  efficiency  in  our  use  of 
energy.  The  demand-side  management 
provisions  included  will  help  our  utili- 
ties to  realize  the  full  potential  of  en- 
ergy savings  through  conservation.  Ad- 
ditionally, I  was  pleased  that  Senators 
WiRTH  and  Glenn's  amendments, 
which  I  cosponsored,  to  increase  effi- 
ciency for  motors  and  lighting  and  for 
Federal  buildings,  were  adopted  by  the 
Senate  significantly  strengthening  the 
efficiency  measures  in  this  bill.  It  is 
unfortunate  that  agreement  could  not 
be  reached  to  include  increased  cor- 
porate average  fuel  economy  standards 
for  cars  and  trucks— I  firmly  believe 
that  increased  CAFE  standards  alone 
could  serve  as  the  cornerstone  of  our 
Nation's  energy  security. 

Important  steps  forward  were  made 
with  respect  to  the  development  of  re- 
newable and  alternative  fuels.  Cer- 
tainly, renewables  are  our  future,  and 
we  must,  as  we  have  done  in  this  bill, 
continue  to  strengthen  Federal  support 
for  these  critical  programs.  I  was  dis- 
appointed that  Senator  Jeffords  al- 
ternative   fuels    amendment    was    de- 


feated in  the  Senate's  consideration,  as 
I  strongly  believe  that  it  would  have 
gone  a  long  way  to  ensuring  the  future 
of  an  alternative  fuels  industry  in  our 
nation.  However,  the  increased  Federal 
commitment  to  R&D  in  the  alternative 
and  renewable  fuels  sector  is  of  critical 
importance. 

Another  important  environmental 
provision  included  in  S.  2166  is  Senator 
Gore's  resolution  reconunending  an 
accelerated  timetable  for  the  phaseout 
of  ozone  depleting  substances.  I  have 
worked  with  Senator  Gore,  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  original  resolution  and 
am  pleased  that  on  a  96-to-O  vote  it  was 
included  in  this  measure. 

Significant  changes  were  also  made 
to  the  title  on  the  licensing  of  nuclear 
plants.  While  these  changes  did  not  go 
far  enough  for  some,  I  felt  strongly 
that  the  amendment  adopted  went  a 
long  way  to  meeting  the  concerns  and 
needs  of  the  public  in  the  nuclear  plant 
licensing  process.  As  amended,  S.  2166 
provides  for  judicial  review  of  Nuclear 
Regulatory  Commission  decisions.  In 
regard  to  interim  operations,  the  bill 
specifies  that  no  operations  can  take 
place  until  the  NRC  determines  a  plant 
is  safe — an  assurance  that  was  unclear 
in  the  original  measure.  While  the  bill 
does  not  guarantee  an  adjudicatory 
hearing  to  resolve  all  preoperational 
issues,  it  does  guarantee  that  these  is- 
sues will  be  resolved  in  a  hearing — ei- 
ther formal  or  informal— with  full  judi- 
cial review  of  the  NRC's  findings. 

Other  important  provisions  of  the  en- 
ergy bill  were  also  improved  in  floor 
consideration.  Amendments  substan- 
tially improved  the  titles  of  this  bill 
relating  to  hydropower  and  natural  gas 
pipeline  development  and,  to  a  lesser 
extent,  addressed  some  of  the  problems 
with  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  title. 
Given  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Securities 
Subcommittee,  which  I  chair,  over  the 
Public  Utilities  Holding  Company  Act 
[PUHCA],  I  was  deeply  concerned  re- 
garding the  long-term  affects  of  the 
changes  to  PUHCA  originally  proposed 
in  this  measure.  In  this  regard,  I  was 
pleased  to  work  with  Senator  Riegle 
and  Senator  Johnston  to  include  im- 
portant consumer  protection  and  self- 
dealing  amendments  to  the  PUHCA 
title.  On  another  matter,  I  was  pleased 
that  the  language  affecting  imported 
natural  gas  was  removed  from  the 
bill — this  provision  would  have  unfairly 
penalized  regions  of  the  country,  like 
New  England,  where  reliance  on  Cana- 
dian gas  imports  is  high. 

Mr.  President,  S.  2166  is  not  perfect, 
it  is  not  the  answer  to  all  our  energy 
problems.  It  works  to  achieve  a  balance 
between  environmental  concerns  and 
energy  concerns.  Comprehensive  in 
scope,  it  acknowledges  today's  reali- 
ties, but  looks  beyond  to  meeting  to- 
morrow's needs  with  renewable  and  al- 
ternative fuels.  The  bottom  line  is  it  is 
a  start  in  the  right  direction.  In  this 
regard,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me 
in  voting  for  its  adoption. 


Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  today 
the  Senate  takes  a  historic  step  in 
passing  comprehensive  energy  legisla- 
tion. In  my  view,  this  legislation  has 
Improved  considerably  since  its  origi- 
nal introduction  early  last  year. 

The  energy  conservation  and  effi- 
ciency provisions  are  much  stronger 
than  originally  proposed  and  signifi- 
cantly stronger  than  the  proposals  first 
advanced  by  the  President.  The  legisla- 
tion improves  energy  efficiency  stand- 
ards for  lighting,  appliances,  motors, 
commercial  heating,  and  air  condi- 
tioning equipment.  The  bill  establishes 
efficiency  standards  for  new,  federally 
insured  housing.  The  legislation  ex- 
pands research  and  development  pro- 
grams for  alternative  and  renewable 
energy  resources.  These  are  important 
steps  forward. 

Improved  energy  efficiency  and  con- 
servation enhances  our  competitive- 
ness, creates  jobs,  and  can  curb  emis- 
sions of  greenhouse  gases.  Similarly, 
increased  reliance  on  renewable 
sources  of  energy  provides  many  envi- 
ronmental benefits  and  has  the  poten- 
tial for  creating  new  jobs. 

I  am  also  pleased  this  legislation  now 
includes  a  provision  that  I  sponsored 
with  Senators  Cohen,  Kennedy,  and 
Kerry  to  protect  the  offshore  waters  of 
New  England,  including  the  Georges 
Bank.  These  environmentally  sensitive 
waters  provide  irreplaceable  fisheries 
resources  for  Maine  and  the  Nation. 

I  am,  however,  disappointed  that  the 
nuclear  licensing  provisions  streamline 
the  process  for  the  applicants  but  im- 
pose new  roadblocks  on  the  public.  The 
public  is  entitled  to  hearings  on  the 
safety  of  the  plant  before  it  begins  op- 
eration. These  provisions,  in  my  view, 
will  only  add  to  the  public's  skepticism 
of  the  safety  of  nuclear  power  and 
should  be  modified. 

While  it  is  unfortunate  that  these  nu- 
clear licensing  provisions  are  included 
in  this  legislation,  I  believe  the  bill  as 
amended  takes  steps  toward  reducing 
U.S.  dependence  on  oil,  providing  for 
the  needs  of  future  generations,  pro- 
tecting the  environment,  and  assuring 
this  Nation's  leadership  on  sustainable 
development. 

These  were  the  goals  of  energy  legis- 
lation I  set  forth  last  year.  The  bill  is 
significantly  improved  over  its  original 
form.  Taken  as  a  whole  in  its  current 
form,  I  will  vote  for  this  important 
measure. 

I  appreciate  the  efforts  of  the  man- 
agers of  the  bill  and  the  many  Senators 
who  worked  so  hard  to  fashion  a  com- 
prehensive package. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  congratu- 
late the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources,  Senator 
Johnston,  and  the  ranking  minority 
member.  Senator  Wallop,  for  their  de- 
termination in  bringing  this  measure, 
S.  2166,  the  National  Energy  Security 
Act  of  1992,  to  the  Senate  floor,  and 
shepherding  it  through  to  final  pas- 
sage. 


I  have  spoken  many  times  on  this 
floor  over  the  years  on  the  need  for  a 
national  energry  plan.  We  have  been 
forcefully  reminded  on  a  number  of  oc- 
casions during  the  last  20  years  that 
our  national  security  and  our  economic 
security  are  highly  dependent  upon  our 
energy  security.  Yet,  even  faced  with 
this  truism,  this  Nation  has  suffered  a 
piecemeal  approach  to  solving  its  en- 
ergy problems,  the  center  of  which  was 
a  blind  faith  in  free  market  forces.  The 
consequence  of  this  failed  policy  has 
been  years  of  delay  in  pursuing  legiti- 
mate opportunities  to  free  ourselves 
from  the  stranglehold  of  foreign  oil 
through  the  pursuit  of  new  tech- 
nologies and  new  energy  sources. 

The  legislation  before  us,  S.  2166,  es- 
tablishes a  comprehensive  and  bal- 
anced plan  that  plots  a  course  for  this 
Nation  to  begin  reducing  its  excessive 
dependence  on  foreign  sources  of  en- 
ergy. This  legislation  will  help  stimu- 
late the  production  and  use  of  our  own 
domestic  energy  resources,  such  as 
coal,  as  well  as  encourage  greater  con- 
servation and  the  more  efficient  use  of 
energy.  It  will  enhance  our  energy  se- 
curity and,  by  reducing  our  use  of  im- 
ported oil,  will  help  reduce  our  balance 
of  payments  deficit,  making  our  econ- 
omy stronger  and  the  goods  that  we 
produce  more  competitive.  In  this 
sense,  S.  2166  is  an  important  element 
of  a  comprehensive  economic  growth 
program  for  America. 

I  believe  that  S.  2166  will  put  our  Na- 
tion on  a  sensible  course  of  energy  effi- 
ciency, conservation,  and  domestic  en- 
ergy development  that  will  forever  re- 
duce our  dependence  on  foreign  oil.  S. 
2166  is  a  comprehensive  bill,  and  it  in- 
cludes a  variety .  of  approaches  to 
achieving  these  goals.  I  endorse  the 
concept  of  relying  on  multiple  ap- 
proaches because  I  do  not  believe  that 
we  should  base  our  national  energy  pol- 
icy on  a  single  fuel  source  or  a  single 
strategy. 

In  this  regard,  I  am  pleased  that  one 
of  the  strategies  included  in  S.  2166, 
and  one  of  the  resources  acknowledged 
as  fundamental  to  our  energy  inde- 
pendence, is  coal — our  Nation's  most 
abundant  and  lowest  cost  energy  re- 
source. The  recoverable  coal  reserves 
of  the  United  States  total  168  billion 
tons,  an  amount  nearly  equal  to  the 
energy  value  of  the  known  petroleum 
reserves  of  the  entire  planet.  Coal  rep- 
resents almost  90  percent  of  this  Na- 
tion's fossil  fuel  reserves,  the  remain- 
ing amount  coming  from  oil  and  natu- 
ral gas. 

We  are  blessed  by  our  abundant  re- 
serves of  coal  so  long  as  we  have  the 
good  sense  to  continue  to  use  this  re- 
source wisely  and  to  pursue  the  com- 
mitments embodied  in  S.  2166  to  invest 
in  the  development  and  implementa- 
tion of  innovations  that  will  enhance 
efficiency  and  address  environmental 
concerns. 

S.  2166  recognizes  our  reliance  upon 
coal  as  a  primary  energy  source  for  the 


production  of  electricity.  Coal  is  espe- 
cially suited  for  the  generation  of  elec- 
tric power  and  coal  currently  supplies 
the  fuel  for  55  percent  of  the  Nation's 
electric  output.  It  is  projected  that  the 
United  States  will  need  as  much  as 
100,000  megawatts  of  new  electrical 
generating  capacity  by  the  end  of  the 
decade,  and  as  much  as  320,000 
megawatts  by  2010.  It  Is  estimated 
that,  in  20  years,  electricity  will  supply 
41  percent  of  our  total  energy  needs. 

How  will  we  meet  this  challenge  and 
satisfy  this  growing  demand  for  elec- 
tric power?  Clearly,  energy  efficiency 
and  conservation  must  play  a  role  in 
restraining  growth  in  our  requirements 
for  energy.  In  addition,  increased  con- 
sideration and  development  of  natural 
gas,  nuclear,  hydro,  solar,  and  other  al- 
ternative fuels  must  also  be  part  of  the 
package.  However,  the  realities  of  our 
Nation's  current  and  projected  energy 
needs  are  clear.  If  America  is  to  possess 
the  electric-generating  capacity  nec- 
essary for  economic  growth  and  pros- 
perity, we  must  continue  to  develop 
our  immense  coal  resources.  In  so 
doing  we  must  redouble  our  commit- 
ment to  developing  and  using  these  re- 
sources in  ways  that  address  environ- 
mental concerns. 

S.  2166  contains  provisions  to  make 
these  goals  achievable  without  resort- 
ing to  costly  subsidies  or  efficiency  dis- 
torting government  mandates.  S.  2166 
provides  strong  incentives  for  the  de- 
ployment of  efficient,  clean,  state-of- 
the-art  technologies  for  coal-fired  elec- 
tric power  generation.  These  tech- 
nologies will  save  money  and  enable 
demonstrable  reductions  in  atmos- 
pheric emissions.  The  adoption  of  these 
technologies  will  be  good  for  business, 
and  will  be  good  for  the  environment. 

S.  2166  also  seeks  to  advance  the 
state  of  the  art  in  the  use  of  coal  for 
power  generation  and  as  an  alternative 
transportation  fuel  by  authorizing  a 
program  of  research,  development,  and 
demonstration.  I  commend  the  man- 
agers of  the  bill  for  the  vision  shown  in 
this  regard. 

Finally,  just  as  S.  2166  will  help  put 
America  on  the  road  to  energy  inde- 
pendence, as  well  as  help  achieve  im- 
portant environmental  and  economic 
goals,  it  will  also  encourage  the  trans- 
fer and  sharing  of  these  same  benefits 
to  other  nations  in  both  the  industri- 
alized and  developing  worlds. 

Current  estimates  are  that  the  de- 
mand for  energy  in  the  years  ahead 
will  grow  significantly  faster  in  the  de- 
veloping world  than  among  industri- 
alized nations.  It  is  likewise  projected 
that  developing  nations  will  rely  heav- 
ily on  the  use  of  coal  to  meet  their  en- 
ergy needs.  If  the  global  environment 
is  of  concern  to  us,  as  it  should  be,  we 
should  work  to  make  available  to  the 
developing  nations  of  the  world  the 
most  advanced,  efficient,  and  cleanest 
generating  technologies  available. 
Such  efforts  and  investments  will  be 
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repaid  manyfold  over  through  envlron- 
i  1  improvements,  reduced  world- 
<  ependence  on  unstable  sources  of 
increased  opportunities  for  the 
of  American  coal  and  related 
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(losing,  I  again  want  to  express 
sii  icere  gratitude  to  Senators  John- 
and  Wallop  for  the  countless 
that  they  have  toiled  to  bring 
11  to  the  floor.  This  is  a  good  bill; 
I  omprehensive,  it  is  balanced,  it 
to  the  future,  and  it  deserves  our 
■t.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote 
s  measure. 

TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR  WALLOP 

DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
the  distinguished  Senator 
Wyoming,   Senator  Wallop,   for 
■eless  efforts  to  obtain  the  first 
ve  energy  legislation  con- 
by  the  Senate  in  a  dozen  years. 
Persian   Gulf  crisis   taught   us 
just  how  vulnerable  America  is 
disruption  and  price  aberra- 
in  the  international  oil  market, 
we  once  led  the  way  in  drilling 
producing    hydrocarbons,    we 
d  Eingle  on  the  end  of  a  supply  net- 
over  which  we  have  no  control, 
is  the  lifeblood  of  our  economy, 
are  now  forced  to  rely  on  others 
source  of  that  lifeblood. 
colleagues  and  citizens  through- 
Nation  owe  a  deep  debt  of  grat- 
to  Senator  Wallop  for  his  perse- 
dedication,   and   tenacity   in 
this   bill   would   be   ap- 
l  by  the  Senate. 

the  Senator  from  Wyoming 

have  liked   to  have  additional 

included  in  this  comprehen- 

,  provisions  which  would  allow 

I  Teater  production  of  domestic  re- 

,.  He  fought  hard  for  them,  but 

end  he  did  and  we  did  the  best 

.  able. 

again,  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
my  friend  and  colleague 
ob  well  done. 

WELLSTONE.  Mr.  President,  let 
„  n  by  expressing  my  apprecia- 
0  the  chairman  and  ranking  mi- 
member  of  the  Senate  Energy 
for  their  leadership  and  co- 
during  the  Senate  consider- 
of  S.  2166.  Chairman  Johnston 
£  enator  Wallop,  and  their  respec- 
I  taffs,  have  made  tremendous  ef- 
;o  secure  passage  by  the  Senate  of 
t  ational  Energy  Security  Act,  as 
imended,  for  which  they  deserve 

credit. 

months  ago,  almost  to  the  day, 
„  the  process  of  marking  up  the 
ion    which    stands    before    us 
On  the  first  day  of  markup,  I  ex- 
my  views  on  S.  341  which  was 
before    the   committee.    My   re- 
went  into  some  detail  about  en- 
policy,  and  the  need  for  a  far- 
•,  forward-looking,  positive  en- 
ergy Strategy. 

As  I  stated  then,  I  believe  that  en- 
ergy is  crucial  to  all  our  national  pri- 
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orities— to  our  economic  prosperity 
and  competitiveness,  to  our  national 
security,  to  our  public  health,  and 
above  all  of  the  future  survival  of  our 
life-support  systems  on  this  planet.  For 
all  of  these  reasons,  I  have  viewed  the 
committee  and  Senate  floor  action  on 
this  bill  as  vitally  important. 

It  is  well  known  that  I  authored  ex- 
tensive minority  views  in  the  commit- 
tee report  on  S.  1220.  Those  remarks 
built  upon  my  opening  statement  to 
detail  what  I  felt  were  the  many  short- 
comings of  S.  1220— shortcomings  so  se- 
vere that  I  voted  against  reporting  the 
bill  from  committee  and  joined  a  fili- 
buster to  prevent  its  consideration  by 
the  Senate. 

Today,  the  bill  which  the  Senate  is 
about  to  report  is  greatly  improved.  It 
no  longer  hinges  national  energy  policy 
on  opening  the  Arctic  National  Wildlife 
Refuge  to  development.  It  includes  en- 
hanced efforts  to  promote  energy  effi- 
ciency, including  a  pilot  program  for 
States  to  prepare  sustainable  energy 
transition  plans.  It  no  longer  threatens 
thousands  of  miles  of  rivers  with  provi- 
sions exempting  hydroelectric  facili- 
ties from  environmental  regulation. 
This  bill  no  longer  seeks  to  weaken  the 
Clean  Air  Act  by  allowing  reconstruc- 
tion of  coal  burning  power  plants  that 
do  not  meet  new  source  performance 
standards. 

These  are  all  notable  improvements, 
and  I  applaud  the  managers  of  the  bill 
for  adopting  amendments  to  improve 
these  provisions  of  S.  2166.  These,  and 
other  amendments,  mark  real  steps 
forward  toward  a  positive  energy  pol- 
icy. 

Yet,  I  do  not  believe  that  this  bill 
meets  our  urgent  national  needs  for  a 
new  direction  in  energy  policy.  I  hope 
that  in  the  months  and  weeks  ahead 
that  the  Senate  Energy  Committee  will 
begin  an  examination  of  the  measures 
needed  to  begin  an  energy  transition  in 
this  country  and  throughout  the  world. 

There  is  no  question  that  we  need  to 
begin  a  transition  to  sustainable  en- 
ergy use,  but  there  remain  many  ques- 
tions about  how  to  proceed  in  that  di- 
rection. In  legislation  which  I  intro- 
duced late  last  year,  S.  2020,  I  made  one 
proposal  to  move  our  Nation  in  that  di- 
rection. I  am  sure  there  are  other  con- 
structive proposals  which  can  be  fash- 
ioned into  a  comprehensive  new  energy 
plan. 

While  many  Members  of  the  Senate 
would  support  moving  in  such  a  direc- 
tion, there  is  not  yet  a  majority  in  the 
Senate  committed  to  this  change.  We 
can  go  further  to  develop  renewable  re- 
sources and  become  more  energy  effi- 
cient. But,  without  the  support  of  the 
White  House  and  the  Department  of 
Energy,  it  is  not  possible  for  the  Sen- 
ate to  go  much  further  than  it  will 
today. 

While  I  wish  to  recognize  the  many 
improvements  which  have  been  made 
in  the  bill  before  us,  I  also  must  submit 


that  it  still  has  serious  problems.  It 
does  not  contain  any  significant  provi- 
sions to  improve  the  efficiency  of  two- 
thirds  of  our  Nation's  energy  use— the 
energy  used  in  transportation  and  in- 
dustry. Most  significantly,  it  does  not 
include  provisions  to  adopt  corporate 
average  fuel  economy  standards  such 
as  those  proposed  in  S.  279  of  which  I 
am  a  cosponsor. 

Discussions  about  an  amendment 
proposed  by  Senators  Seymour,  Cran- 
ston, and  myself  to  allow  States  to 
adopt  incentive  programs  for  more  effi- 
cient automobiles  led  to  a  stalemate. 
The  major  U.S.  automakers  opposed 
any  efforts,  even  incentive  programs  by 
the  States,  to  improve  automobile  fuel 
economy.  Even  offering  such  an  amend- 
ment was  viewed  as  a  major  deal- 
breaker  which  would  have  brought 
about  the  complete  unraveling  of  the 
measure  before  us. 

In  addition,  S.  2166  still  adopts  an  in- 
complete approach  to  reform  of  the 
electric  utility  industry— so  called 
PUHCA  reform.  Not  only  do  I  believe 
that  the  provisions  must  deal  with  the 
problem  of  access  to  the  electric  util- 
ity grid,  but  the  self-dealing  amend- 
ment adopted  should  be  stronger.  Fur- 
thermore, I  still  believe  that  the  provi- 
sions adopted  do  not  adequately  pro- 
tect against  monopolistic  practices, 
may  undermine  State  efforts  to 
achieve  least  cost  electric  utility  serv- 
ice, and  will  encourage  the  construc- 
tion of  unnecessary  generating  capac- 
ity. 

Finally,  I  strenuously  object  to  the 
provisions  of  this  bill  which  represent 
an  attempt  to  resuscitate  the  nuclear 
power  industry  at  the  expense  of  the 
taxpayer  and  the  public— subsidizing 
uranium  milling,  writing  off  the  bil- 
lions of  dollars  in  debt  owed  for  enrich- 
ment services,  authorizing  a  new  quasi- 
government  enrichment  authority,  and 
cutting  the  public  out  of  the  licensing 
process.  When  the  Senate  voted,  by  a 
narrow  margin,  to  support  a  modified 
version  of  so-called  one-step  licensing 
it  undercut  efforts  to  reform  these  pro- 
visions. 

I  did  not  fight  against  building  a 
huge  DC  powerline  across  Minnesota 
that  threatened  farmers  health  and 
property  only  to  turn  around  now  and 
vote  for  a  bill  that  encourages  con- 
struction of  hundreds  of  new  power- 
plants,  and  does  so  largely  by  cutting 
the  public  out  of  the  process.  I  did  not 
run  for  the  U.S.  Senate  on  an  environ- 
mental platform  that  called  for  con- 
servation and  the  development  of  alter- 
native energy  sources  only  to  turn 
around  and  vote  for  more  subsidies  to 
the  coal  and  nuclear  industry. 

Based  upon  these  provisions  alone,  I 
could  justify  voting  against  final  pas- 
sage of  this  legislation. 

When  some  view  this  situation  they 
would  surmise  that  we  must  not  let  the 
perfect  become  the  enemy  of  the  good. 
In    some    ways,    that    statement    has 
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truth  to  it.  It  is  in  large  part  because 
of  my  belief  in  our  democratic  institu- 
tion that  I  agreed  to  vote  in  favor  of 
the  consideration  of  this  measure — of 
course,  the  other  part  was  the  clear  as- 
surance that  any  provision  regarding 
ANWR  would  be  defeated. 

However,  in  voting  on  final  passage 
of  this  bill  I  must  weigh  in  my  own 
mind  its  totality.  What  is  the  sum 
total  of  this  bill?  In  reaching  this  con- 
clusion, I  believe  that  my  vote  should 
be  one  of  judgment,  not  of  expediency. 

When  all  is  said  and  done,  I  believe 
that  while  this  bill  has  been  improved, 
it  still  retains  serious  flaws.  It  violates 
many  of  the  principles  I  believe  are  im- 
portant, principles  of  public  participa- 
tion in  decisionmaking,  principles  of 
protecting  the  consumer  and  taxpayer, 
principles  of  preserving  due  process  for 
farmers  and  ranchers.  Further,  on  bal- 
ance S.  2166  proposes  too  much  support 
for  nuclear  power  and  coal,  and  too  lit- 
tle for  renewable  energy  and  efficiency. 
Finally.  I  cannot  defend  this  legisla- 
tion as  representing  an  energy  policy 
which  responds  to  our  most  urgent 
problem — global  climate  change. 

Our  planet  is  threatened  by  the 
wasteful  and  unnecessary  burning  of 
fossil  fuels,  which  according  to  the 
great  majority  of  the  world's  scientists 
could  lead  to  catastrophic  changes  in 
the  global  environment.  The  United 
States  is  the  largest  single  contributor 
of  carbon  dioxide  emissions.  With  less 
than  5  percent  of  the  world's  popu- 
lation, we  contribute  almost  one-quar- 
ter of  the  greenhouse  gases. 

This  bill  does  not  alter  that  picture. 
As  we  prepare  to  join  the  nations  of  the 
world  in  the  Earth  summit  this  June, 
it  is  morally  indefensible  that  we  are 
not  facing  up  to  this  problem.  When 
our  European  allies  have  committed 
themselves  to  targets  and  timetables 
for  stabilizing  and  reducing  their  out- 
put of  carbon  dioxide  and  have  sigreed 
in  principle  to  impose  a  new  European 
Community  carbon  tax  to  accomplish 
this,  I  cannot  defend  this  bill  as  re- 
sponsible energy  policy. 

Mr.  President,  in  conclusion,  I  will 
cast  my  vote  against  final  passage  of 
this  bill,  and  in  the  months  and  years 
ahead  will  continue  to  work  toward 
adoption  of  a  sustainable  energy  policy 
for  the  sake  of  our  Nation  and  the 
world. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
with  great  pleasure  that  I  rise  today  to 
support  S.  2166,  the  national  energy 
strategy  bill.  The  Energy  Committee 
chairman  especially  deserves  praise. 

Last  fall.  Chairman  Johnston  was 
unsuccessful  in  his  efforts  to  bring  his 
bill  before  the  full  Senate.  At  a  time 
when  many  others  would  be  laying 
blame.  Senator  Johnston  was  laying  a 
foundation  for  a  successful  return  to 
the  Senate  floor.  He  met  assiduously, 
diligently  with  Members  to  understand 
and  address  their  problems.  Both  the 
chairman   and    the    ranking   member, 


Senator  Wallop,  showed  a  willingness 
to  converse,  negotiate,  and  com- 
promise, if  needed.  The  result  is  a 
much  Improved  bill. 

We  all  know  that  the  chairman  was 
quick  to  recognize  that  the  initial  Sen- 
ate vote  was  predominantly  about  a 
single  issue:  The  development  of  the 
arctic  coastal  plain.  Senator  Johnston 
was  responsive  to  the  concerns  of  the 
Senate.  In  spite  of  his  own  unambig- 
uous position  and  convictions,  the 
chairman  argued  successfully  to  jet- 
tison the  ANWR  title.  With  this  one 
act,  the  bill  was  transformed.  With 
ANWR  as  its  centerpiece,  the  bill  rep- 
resented a  business-as-usual  strategy 
of  more  and  more  oil  development. 
Without  it,  the  door  was  opened  to  turn 
the  bill  into  a  blueprint  for  a  more  pro- 
gressive, proactive  policy. 

Mr.  President,  we  can't  drill  our  way 
out  of  our  predicament.  And  we 
shouldn't  try.  Instead,  we  need  to  re- 
orient our  economy  to  less  dependence 
on  oil.  We  need  a  diversity  of  energy 
supplies  and  greater  efficiency  in  their 
use. 

On  the  Senate  floor,  we've  strength- 
ened the  bill  significantly.  We  have  de- 
leted provisions  which  sought  to  penal- 
ize consumers  of  reliable  Canadian  nat- 
ural gas  supplies.  We've  added  new  Fed- 
eral energy  standards  for  increased  en- 
ergy efficiency  in  lighting  and  electric 
motors.  We've  strengthened  the  provi- 
sions on  alternative  fuels.  We've  added 
reasonable  consumer  and  environ- 
mental safeguards  to  the  committee's 
efforts  to  streamline  the  development 
of  independent  power  generation  and 
hydropower.  And,  we've  retained  my 
provision  which  put  the  brakes  on 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  oil  leasing 
that  promised  energy  consumers  next 
to  nothing,  in  exchange  for  endless 
anxiety  in  our  coastal  communities. 

This  is  a  bill  that  is  easily  oversold. 
It's  far  from  a  perfect  bill.  It  will  not 
solve  our  Nation's  energy  problems. 
But  it  will  improve  our  collective  secu- 
rity. More  importantly,  it  points  us  on 
a  path  that  we  can  build  on.  For  that 
reason  alone,  I  thank  my  colleagues  on 
the  Energy  Committee  for  their  efforts. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
today  the  Senate  will  finally  pass  S. 
2166,  the  National  Energy  Security  Act 
of  1992.  I  will,  as  I  have  several  times  in 
the  past,  vote  against  this  bill. 

Once  again,  Mr.  President,  we  in  the 
Senate  have  been  panicked  into  the 
elusive  goal  of  energy  independence, 
and  once  again  we  are  being  asked  to 
support  expensive,  exotic,  and  foolish 
solutions. 

I  am,  of  course,  encouraged  that  the 
leadership  of  the  Energy  Committee  re- 
moved the  ANWR  provisions  from  S. 
2166.  I  have  long  believed  that  drilling 
the  Arctic  National  Wildlife  Refuge  is 
not  sustainable,  environmentally  pru- 
dent energy  policy. 

However,  S.  2166  still  represents  a 
flawed  attempt  at  energy  policy.  On 


several  occasions  over  the  past  20 
years,  this  Nation  has  spasmodically 
responded  to  Middle  East  turmoil  with 
efforts  to  establish  a  comprehensive 
energy  policy.  Each  unfortunately  has 
produced  disaster. 

President  Nixon  gave  us  Operation 
Independence,  and  put  price  controls 
on  domestic  oil.  This,  as  my  colleagues 
know,  actually  encouraged  our  use  of 
oil,  and  increased  our  dependence  on  it. 

President  Ford  gave  us  Project  Inde- 
pendence. President  Carter  called  it 
the  moral  equivalent  of  war.  In  1977,  as 
some  of  my  colleagues  will  recall,  we 
acted  to  limit  the  use  of  natural  gas, 
esi)ecially  in  the  generation  of  elec- 
tricity. When  this  too  failed  to  de- 
crease our  energy  dependence,  we  re- 
pealed that  measure. 

The  National  Energy  Security  Act  of 
1980  led  to  the  creation  of  the  Syn- 
thetic Fuels  Corporation,  which  was 
authorized  to  spend  up  to  S80  billion  to 
get  liquid  fuel  from  shale  oil  and  coal. 
That  too  failed  and  was  repealed. 

Mr.  President,  the  list  of  failed  en- 
ergy policies  goes  on  and  on  and  on. 
Solar  and  wind  energy  tax  credits  and 
conservation  tax  credits  accomplished 
little  and  have  also  been  repealed. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  we  have  the  Na- 
tional Energy  Security  Act  of  1992. 
This  bill,  like  many  of  its  predecessors, 
is  intended  to  reduce  our  dependence 
on  foreign  oil. 

What  speaks  most  loudly  to  me, 
though,  is  that  by  passing  this  bill,  we 
in  the  Senate  will  prove  that  we  have 
learned  nothing  from  our  mistakes. 
This  bill  is  stuffed  with  the  same  type 
of  extravagant  policies  that  we  have 
rushed  to  enact  in  the  past. 

For  example,  we  have  set  a  national 
goal  of  30  percent  alternative  fuels  in 
the  transportation  sector  by  the  year 
2010.  Have  any  of  my  colleagues  taken 
the  time  to  consider  that  reaching  this 
goal  will  be  prohibitively  expensive 
and  that  attaining  it  would  cost  con- 
siderable more  that  importing  the 
equivalent  amount  of  oil? 

Importing  a  million  barrels  of  oil  per 
day  results  in  a  $9  billion  per  year 
trade  imbalance.  The  capital  invest- 
ment that  would  be  required  to  replace 
that  oil  with  natural  gas  would  be  $60 
billion,  and  to  replace  it  with  ethanol 
or  methanol  would  be  $80  billion. 
Spending  $60  to  $80  billion  to  save  $9 
billion  is  in  a  word,  Mr.  President,  stu- 
pid. 

The  attitude  in  the  Senate  has  been 
for  far  too  long  that  cost  does  not  mat- 
ter; and  that  we  must  stop  importing 
Middle  East  oil  at  all  costs.  The  more 
expensive  the  scheme,  and  the  more  bi- 
zarre the  solution,  the  longer  the  line 
of  Senate  supporters.  Somewhere,  Mr. 
President,  this  body  has  lost  its  com- 
mon sense. 

Do  my  colleagues  really  believe  that 
American  consumers  are  going  to  be 
willing  to  give  up  their  $1  per  gallon 
Middle  East  oil  for  S2  per  gallon  etha- 
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this  bill  will  again  force  us 

quietly  repeal  mea.sures 

the  last  week  have  been  loudly 

Passing  this  bill  will  not 

»ur  Nation's  economic  hardship 

will  certainly  not  decrease  our 

of  imported  oil. 

1  'resident,  I  am  opposed  to  spend- 

lions  of  taxpayer  dollars  in  the 

quest  for  energy  independence. 

11  is  a  formula  for  foolishness 

in  this  body  have  followed  too 

the  past  and  I  encourage  my 

to  oppose  this  measure. 

JIDEN.  During  the  past  two  dec- 

lur  Nation  has  been  told  in  no 

terms,  again  and  again,  that 

to  develop  a  national  energy 

The    oil    embargoes    of    the 

irere  the  initial  warning  signals. 

n  lative  quiet  of  the   1980's  may 

cpnvinced  some  that  we  could  do 

without  one.  That  misguided 

was   destroyed  as   Iraqi   tanks 

n  Kuwait  in  August  1991. 

ocus  rightly  returned  to  the  ab- 

if  a  national  effort  to  reduce  our 

on  imported  oil.  This  time 

continued  to  dispute  the  need 

i^tional  strategy,  but,  of  course, 

struggles  ensued  over  the  de- 

\nd  that  is  where  an  effective 

is  made  or  lost. 

the  bill  the  Senate  passed, 

lupported.  is  a  step  in  the  right 

but  I  cannot  make  the  argu- 

hat  it  represents  a  final  product 

Nation  can  rely  on  for  the 

decade.  The  bill  rightly  raises  the 

paid  to  conservation  and  en- 

fficiency.    but    we    could    and 

establish    bolder   programs   in 

i  reas. 

lave  raised  the  profile  of  con- 
on  and  efficiency,  the  so-called 
side  of  the  energy  equation, 
was  largel.v  the  Senate's  doing 
r^ulted  in  these  provisions.  The 
stration  did  not  place  the  prior- 
reducing  demand  as  they  did  on 
to  produce  our  way  out  of  our 
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The  clearest  example  of  this  mis- 
guided emphasis  was  the  administra- 
tion's position  in  the  early  part  of  this 
debate  on  drilling  in  the  Alaska  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Refuge.  Word  was 
passed  that  if  drilling  was  not  allowed 
in  AN'  ^K,  the  President  would  veto  the 
bill.  I  was  struck  by  the  threats  of  a 
veto  <  ver  a  provision  that  might  or 
might  not  reduce  our  dependency  on 
import  ed  oil,  but  silence  on  other  pro- 
vision that  absolutely  and 
unquei  tioningly  would  reduce  oil  im- 
ports. 

We  law  no  threats  of  vetoes  if  the 
Congress  failed  to  strengthen  energy 
efncie  icy  or  energy  conservation  pro- 


grams. Vetoes  were  not  threatened  if 
we  did  not  increase  support  for  solar 
energy.  The  President  did  not  promise 
to  return  a  bill  to  Congress  if  it  did  not 
require  energy  savings  from  motors, 
lighting  equipment  or  appliances. 

Of  course,  no  one  expected  that  the 
administration  would  put  the  weight  of 
a  veto  behind  those  provisions,  but  it  is 
on  the  demand  side  that  we  can  make 
the  most  progress  in  balancing  our  en- 
ergy conditions.  Perhaps  in  the  future, 
stronger  backing  will  be  provided  to 
these  proven  programs. 

I  have  other  concerns  about  the  bill. 
As  I  stated  during  debate  on  my 
amendment  to  create  an  independent 
nuclear  safety  board,  there  are  im- 
provements that  need  to  be  made  in 
the  way  our  Nation  produces  its  en- 
ergy, in  the  disparate  levels  of  support 
we  provide  some  energy  sources,  while 
seeming  to  hinder  the  development  of 
others. 

But  the  Senate  has  made  progress. 
We  have  turned  a  corner  from  arguing 
over  whether  a  strategy  is  needed,  to 
arguing  over  the  details  of  one.  We 
have  also  turned  a  corner  in  recogniz- 
ing the  demand  side  of  the  energy 
equation,  one  that  will  take  on  added 
importance  in  the  future.  Production 
obviously  has  an  important  role  in  an 
energy  strategy,  but  we  no  longer  look 
solely  to  supply  to  save  us  from  our 
woes. 

This  bill  represents  a  policy  that  we 
will  undoubtedly  have  to  build  upon  in 
the  future.  I  would  like  to  think  that 
our  latest  oil  shock  has  finally  con- 
vinced us  of  the  importance  of  action 
on  energy  issues.  Unfortunately,  his- 
tory has  indicated  otherwise.  I  hope  we 
can  avert  future  disasters  both  through 
effective  use  of  the  tools  in  this  bill, 
and  a  memory  of  past  economic  shocks 
will  prevent  us  from  falling  into  an  en- 
ergy trap  for  a  fourth  time. 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  after 
much  debate,  the  Senate  has  passed  the 
first  comprehensive  national  energy 
strategy  legislation  to  be  debated  in 
over  10  years.  This  bill  has  had  a  long 
and  complicated  history,  and.  because 
of  serious  shortcomings.  I  did  not  sup- 
port its  consideration  last  fall. 

However,  much  has  changed  since 
that  November  vote,  and  I  supported 
passage  of  this  revised  energy  bill.  I 
was  pleased  that  the  provisions  allow- 
ing oil  drilling  in  the  Arctic  refuge 
were  removed  from  the  bill  before  its 
consideration,  as  I  remain  unconvinced 
that  encouraging  our  present  levels  of 
consumption  with  tenuous  assurances 
of  domestic  oil  production  is  the  best 
way  to  go  about  reducing  our  depend- 
ence on  foreign  oil. 

Moreover,  this  bill  improved  tremen- 
dously during  the  Senate's  debate.  Sev- 
eral amendments  were  adopted  to  im- 
prove energy  efficiency,  including 
three  that  I  cosponsored  which  target 
the  Federal  Government's  energy  use 
and   procurement   processes.   The   bill 


also  includes  new  provisions  to  encour- 
age renewable  energy,  through  re- 
search and  development  funding  and 
the  addition  of  solar-powered  cells  to 
the  list  of  alternative  fuels  permitted 
in  vehicle  fleets. 

The  bill  does  contain  strong  provi- 
sions to  improve  the  development  and 
use  of  alternative  fuels.  I  supported 
amendments  to  improve  the  bill's 
standards,  but,  unfortunately,  those 
amendments  were  defeated.  Substan- 
tially increasing  production  and  use  of 
alternative  fuels  may  not  be  the  stated 
will  of  the  Senate  at  this  time,  but  I 
know  that  this  issue  will  continually 
resurface  as  long  as  we  profess  to  be 
uncomfortable  with  our  reliance  on  oil. 
I  particularly  commend  my  colleague 
from  Vermont,  Senator  Jeffords,  for 
his  tireless  pursuit  of  this  important 
goal. 

I  was  pleased  that  my  colleagues  and 
I  were  successful  in  removing  the  bill's 
provisions  which  would  restrict  the  im- 
port of  Canadian  natural  gas.  While 
this  section  was  meant  to  redress  anti- 
competitive practices  against  United 
States  gas  producers,  importers  from 
my  State  have  found  that  Canadian  gas 
producers  are  willing  to  accept  com- 
petitive gas  prices  under  long-term 
contracts.  Moreover,  I  believe  that  the 
energy  security  of  heavy  oil-importing 
regions,  such  as  the  Northeast,  depends 
on  our  uninhibited  access  to  all  avail- 
able energy  sources  at  competitive 
prices. 

I  also  cosponsored  an  amendment  to 
codify  the  current  moratorium  on  oil 
drilling  in  the  North  Atlantic  planning 
area,  which  includes  the  coast  of 
Maine.  The  adoption  of  this  amend- 
ment will  further  protect  the  Georges 
Bank  fishing  ground  from  drilling  until 
the  year  2000. 

I  supported  my  colleagues  from  Flor- 
ida in  their  attempts  to  extend  bans  on 
drilling  in  the  outer  continental  shelf 
off  the  coast  of  Florida,  and  to  expand 
the  Department  of  the  Interior's  lease 
cancellation  options  and  increase  the 
Department's  emphasis  on  environ- 
mental protection  in  leasing  decisions. 
Unfortunately,  the  amendment  the 
Senate  adopted  did  not  go  as  far  as  I 
would  have  liked  to  protect  this  region. 

I  should  point  out  that  the  bill  we 
have  adopted  still  contains  some  sig- 
nificant flaws.  Despite  the  Senate's  de- 
bate on  amendments  that  I  supported 
which  would  have  given  the  public  a 
greater  say  in  the  issue  of  nuclear  li- 
censing, the  bill  still  contains  a 
streamlined  licensing  process.  This 
concerns  me,  as  I  believe  that  the  pub- 
lic should  have  every  opportunity  to 
comment  on  an  issue  that  could  so  di- 
rectly affect  health  and  safety. 

I  am  disappointed  that  corporate  av- 
erage fuel  economy  standards  were  not 
a  part  of  this  debate,  as  I  believe  that 
increased  CAFE  standards  would  go  a 
long  way  toward  increasing  our  energy 
efficiency.  As  a  nation,  we  must  look 


for  sensible  energy  production  meas- 
ures, but  we  must  also  aggressively 
pursue  ways  to  use  our  current  re- 
sources more  wisely. 

Overall,  Mr.  President,  I  am  con- 
fident that  this  bill  provides  the  basis 
for  a  strong  energy  strategy  for  our 
country,  and  I  will  continue  to  work  on 
many  of  these  unresolved  issues.  This 
debate  was  long  overdue,  and  I  am 
pleased  that  we  have  taken  this  impor- 
tant step. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second? 

There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  are  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  bill  clerk  called  the 
roll. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  [Mr.  Harkin]  and  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Kerrey] 
are  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESmmO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Wellstone).  Are  there  any  other  Sen- 
ators in  the  Chamber  desiring  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  94, 
nays  4,  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  28  Leg.] 
YEAS— 94 


Adams 

Ford 

Mitchell 

Akaka 

Fowler 

Moynlhan 

Baucus 

Gam 

.  Murkowskl 

Bentsen 

Glenn 

NIckles 

BIden 

Gore 

Nunn 

Blngaman 

Gorton 

Packwood 

Bond 

Gramm 

Pell 

Boren 

Grassley 

Pressler 

Bradley 

Hatch 

Pry  or 

Breaiuc 

Hatneld 

Held 

Brown 

Henin 

RIegle 

Bryan 

Helms 

Robb 

Bumpers 

Holllngs 

Rockefeller 

Burdlck 

Inouye 

Roth 

Burns 

Jeffords 

Rudman 

Byrd 

Johnston 

Sanford 

Chafee 

Kassebaum 

Sarbanes 

Coats 

Kasten 

Sasser 

Cochran 

Kennedy 

Seymour 

Cohen 

Kerry 

Shelby 

Conrad 

Kohl 

Simon 

Cralg 

Lautenberg 

Simpson 

Cranston 

Leahy 

Specter 

D'Amato 

Levin 

Stevens 

Danforth 

Lleberman 

Symms 

Daschle 

Lott 

Thurmond 

DeConclnl 

Lugar 

Wallop 

Dixon 

Mack 

Warner 

Dodd 

McCain 

Wlrth 

Dole 

McConnell 

Wofford 

Domenlcl 

Metzenbaum 

Bxon 

Mlkulskl 
NAYS-4 

Durenberger 

Smith 

Wellstone 

Qraham 

NOT  VOTING— 2 

Harkin  Kerrey 

So  the  bill  (S.  2166)  was  passed. 

The  text  of  S.  2166.  as  amended,  as 
passed  by  the  Senate  on  this  date  will 
appear    in    a    future    edition    of    the 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote. 


Mr.  WALLOP.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  congratulate  the  chairman  of 
the  Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Committee,  Senator  Johnston,  on  the 
passage  of  the  National  Energy  Secu- 
rity Act  of  1992.  This  legislation  will 
move  the  Nation  a  long  way  toward  the 
goal  of  energy  independence.  The  bill 
successfully  addresses  alternative  en- 
ergy sources,  both  in  terms  of  research 
and  development,  it  places  an  impor- 
tant priority  on  conservation,  and  it 
takes  needed  steps  in  the  area  of  en- 
ergy efficiency. 

Title  XII  of  the  bill  addresses  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  [OCS]  activities.  I 
am  pleased  to  say  that  the  Commerce 
Committee,  which  I  chair,  played  an 
important  role  in  crafting  the  OCS  rev- 
enue sharing  provisions  of  this  title  as 
recently  adopted  by  the  Senate. 

The  Commerce  Committee  has  been 
involved  in  revenue  sharing  legislation 
for  a  number  of  years.  As  recently  as 
this  Congress,  two  bills.  S.  49  and  S. 
2175.  both  dealing  with  OCS  revenue 
sharing,  were  referred  solely  to  the 
Commerce  Committee.  S.  55.  in  the 
99th  Congress,  was  also  solely  referred 
to  the  committee.  In  addition,  in  the 
98th  Congress.  Senator  Johnston 
joined  me  in  introducing  S.  872,  a  reve- 
nue sharing  proposal,  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Commerce  Committee.  In 
the  same  Congress,  another  revenue 
sharing  bill,  S.  800,  was  introduced  by 
Senators  Stevens,  Packwood,  Gorton, 
and  MURKOWSKI.  This  legislation  was 
also  referred  to  the  Commerce  Com- 
mittee. 

The  provisions  included  in  title  XII 
of  S.  2166  establish  two  revenue  sharing 
funds.  The  first  fund  is  comprised  of 
12.5  percent  of  new  revenues  from  the 
OCS.  New  revenues  are  defined  as  "roy- 
alties and  miscellaneous  payments  re- 
ceived from  tracts  coming  into  produc- 
tion after  the  date  of  enactment."  The 
fund  is  allocated  among  States  and 
counties  based  on  their  distance  from 
the  producing  lease.  All  States  and 
counties  within  200  miles  of  a  produc- 
ing lease  will  receive  moneys  from  the 
fund.  Half  of  the  fund  is  distributed  to 
States,  and  the  remaining  half  is  dis- 
tributed to  counties.  The  moneys  from 
this  fund  are  to  be  used  for  designated 
environmental  and  natural  resource 
uses. 

The  second  fund  is  comprised  of  4 
percent  of  new  revenues  from  the  OCS. 
Coastal  States,  as  defined  in  the  legis- 
lation, with  an  approved  Coastal  Zone 
Management  Program  are  eligible  to 
receive  moneys  from  this  fund.  Moneys 
are  provided  through  block  grants  to 
the  States  based  on  the  presence  of  en- 
ergy facilities  in  the  coastal  zone, 
shoreline  mileage,  and  coastal  popu- 
lation. At  least  one-third  of  the  mon- 
eys from  this  fund  is  to  be  allocated  to 


local  governments.  Grants  are  to  be 
used  for  environmental  or  other  speci- 
fied purposes. 

Mr.  President,  the  provisions  in  title 
XII  represent  an  important  effort  to 
craft  a  sound  OCS  revenue  sharing  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  my  20th  year  in  the  U.S.  Senate.  I 
have  never  seen  a  staff  operation  as 
well  done  as  I  have  seen  on  this  bill  by 
the  majority  staff  as  well  as  the  minor- 
ity staff.  And  it  is  appropriate  to  pay 
short  tribute  at  this  time  to  that  staff. 

Ben  Cooper,  our  staff  director,  and 
Mike  Harvey,  our  chief  legal  counsel, 
have  been  incredible  in  the  job  they 
have  done  in  coordinating  this  whole 
bill  and  in  seeing  it  through  and 
overseeing  a  very  talented  staff. 

Tom  Williams  worked  on  ANWR  as 
well  as  other  parts  of  this  bill  and  is 
the  conscience  of  the  staff.  Patty 
Beneke  worked  on  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  and  organized  the  whole  effort. 

Tom  Jensen  has  worked  on  hydro. 
Bill  Conway  worked  on  Public  Utility 
Holding  Act  reform,  and  is  without 
peer  in  that  field  anywhere  in  the  Na- 
tion. 

Lisa  Vehmas  worked  on  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf.  Don  Santa,  our  incred- 
ible expert  on  natural  gas.  as  well  as 
the  parliamentarian  on  the  majority 
side. 

Leslie  Cordes  on  renewables  and  glob- 
al warming  did  such  a  good  job.  as  well 
as  Al  Stayman  on  energy  efficiency, 
that  we  did  not  have  a  single  vote,  as  I 
recall,  on  that  whole  area,  even  though 
it  is  many,  many,  many  pages  in 
length. 

Karl  Hausker  on  CAFE  and  the  stra- 
tegic i)etroleum  reserve.  Karl,  our 
economist. 

Mary  Louis  Wagner  on  all  nuclear  is- 
sues, as  well  as  coal  research  and  devel- 
opment. 

Sam  Fowler  on  nuclear  licensing,  on 
alternative  fuels  and  fleets,  as  well  as 
the  CAFE  amendment. 

Marilyn  Pedretti  and  Wanda  Free- 
man came  early  and  stayed  late  and 
produced  the  documents.  Vicki  Thome, 
our  chief  clerk  deserves  special  rec- 
ognition as  do  all  of  the  support  staff 
including.  Marjorie  Gordner.  Heather 
Hart.  Diane  Nagel.  Clay  Nelson,  Ray- 
mond Paul,  Celeste  Miller,  Anne 
Svoboda,  Pat  Temple,  and  Becky  Mur- 
phy. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  an  effort  by  the 
staff  which  is  really  notable.  We  gen- 
erally compliment  staffs  around  here 
on  bills.  But  this  time  we  really  mean 
it.  They  really  did  an  incredible,  in- 
credible job,  and  we  appreciate  it  very 
much. 

Just  because  we  have  success,  please 
do  not  anybody  leave  the  staff,  because 
we  are  going  to  have  future  battles. 
This  is  not  the  last  one. 

Congratulations  to  you.  It  is  hats  off 
to  the  staff. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  P»re8ident,  just  before 
we  go  to  closing.  I  want  to  add  my 
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voice  to  the  compliments  of  the  two 
leaders  for  a  terrific  job  they  have  done 
staff  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle, 
c^uld  not  ask  for  anything  any  bet- 
started  a  long  time  ago  when  I 
(tovemor  to  become  interested  in 
Sources  of  energy.  In  the  17  years 
been  here,  our  response  to  the 
crisis  has  been  basically  Band- 
'  'oday  we  embark  on  a  new  jour- 
s  fter  a  long  and  hard  fought  de- 
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President,  there  have  been  three 

oil  crises  in  1973.  1979.  and  1990 

few  minor  ones  in  between.  Yet. 

had  a  comprehensive  national 

policy.  Our  response  to  energy 

so  far  has  been  piecemeal  and 

term. 

we  embark  on  a  new  journey. 

a  long  and  hard  fought  debate, 

.S.    Senate    has   passed    a   com- 

energy  bill.  It  is  not  perfect 

represents  the  best  attempt  by 

in  the  present  political  cli- 

I  sincerely  hope  the  House  acts 

JO  that  we  can  go  to  conference 

a  law  this  year.  Mr.  President, 

of     energry     options 

a  long  time.  E^arly  action  by  the 

is  important  for  the  economic 

of  the  United  States. 

he    1990  gulf  crisis,    the   United 

risked  and  uprooted  the  lives  of 

of  thousands  of  Americans  in 

to  protect  its  Mideast  oil  supply. 

our  gulf  war  allies  have  paid  for 

portion  of  war  expenses. 

States  has  spent  billions  of 

on    the   conflict    in    order   to 

a  secure  energy  supply.  Even 

,  the  Pentagon  spends  bil- 

to  maintain  the  foreign  oil  sup- 


in  peacetime 

lions 

ply. 

We 
energy 
ergy 
spent 


a  nd 


would  be  much  further  ahead  in 

self  sufficiency  and  national  en- 

ecurity  if  we  had  used  the  money 

by  the  Pentagon  to  protect  our 

oil   supply   on  areas  such  as 

coal     technology,     alternative 

renewable   energy,   energy  effi- 

improvement,  energy  conserva- 

natural  gas,  advanced  oil  recov- 

other  energy  options. 
United  States  has  vast  natural 
.  It  does  not  make  sense  that 
so  heavily  dependent  on  foreign 
si^pply.  What  we  should  be  doing  is 
a  national  commitment  to  use 
resources    in    an    environ- 
sound  manner.  For  example, 
should   invest   heavily   in   natural 
:lean   coal   technology,   and   ad- 
oil  recovery, 
ichieve  national  energy  security, 
a  multipronged  approach.  We 
;o  do  all  we  can  possibly  do  in  en- 
efficiency  and  conservation,  but 
■ilone  will  not  take  care  of  our 
energy  needs.  By  the  year  2010, 
nearly  200,000  MW  of  new  elec- 
generation  to  meet  our  domestic 
requirements.    This   cannot   be 
energy  efficiency  and  conserva- 
ilone.  We  need  to  explore  all  pri- 


nt ed 


ly 


mary  energy  sources  such  as  coal,  nu- 
clear, natural  gas,  and  others.  These 
are  all  domestic  sources  and  we  have 
vast  quantities  of  them. 

For  example,  the  United  States  has 
about  30  percent  of  the  world's  recover- 
able coal  which  is  enough  for  more 
than  2  centuries.  In  terms  of  energy  re- 
serves, this  is  more  than  the  world's 
entire  oil  or  natural  gas  reserves  in 
terms  of  oil  equivalency.  America  is 
the  Saudi  Arabia  of  coal  but  sadly  still 
heavily  dependent  on  others  for  its  en- 
ergy supply. 

The  question  is  not  whether  the  Unit- 
ed States  will  use  coal  in  the  future 
but  rather  how  to  utilize  it  in  an  even 
more  efficient  and  environmentally 
sound  manner.  Since  1970.  the  United 
States  has  increased  its  use  of  domes- 
tic coal  by  90  percent  and  has  reduced 
sulfur  dioxide  emission  by  28  percent. 
Further  reductions  will  result  due  to 
the  clean  coal  technology,  OCT  initia- 
tive. 

It  is  estimated  that  worldwide  CCT 
market  will  be  about  $80  billion  per 
year  by  2000.  Total  coal-fired  generat- 
ing capacity  worldwide  is  expected  to 
nearly  double  over  the  next  30  years. 
All  this  new  capacity  will  be  a  can- 
didate for  clean  coal  technology.  We 
need  to  invest  in  CCT  now  so  that  we 
can  compete  in  the  world  market. 

We  need  to  adopt  a  refining-based  ap- 
proach to  coal  utilization.  In  other 
words,  we  should  develop  integrated 
processing  facilities  to  use  coal  for 
electricity,  transport  fuel,  and  chemi- 
cal feed  stocks.  We  can  process  coal, 
urban,  and  biological  waste  resource 
into  an  array  of  products  including 
electricity. 

The  geopolitical  importance  of  coal 
is  also  likely  to  increase  since  the 
world's  resource  is  predominantly  con- 
trolled by  three  nations:  the  United 
States,  China,  and  the  U.S.S.R. 

Besides  coal.  United  States  has  a 
vast  amount  of  natural  gas  reserves. 
We  should  use  this  enormous  domestic 
resource  for  our  power  and  other  needs. 
The  demand  for  peak  electrical  power 
can  be  met  by  the  use  of  gas  turbines. 
It  is  estimated  that  40,000MW  of  new 
peak  electric  power  generation  can  be 
made  by  the  use  of  natural  gas. 

S.  2166  proposes  a  major  effort  in  the 
design  and  licensing  of  nuclear  power 
reactors.  Nuclear  power  is  and  will  con- 
tinue to  be  an  integral  and  important 
part  of  our  national  energy  supply.  It 
presently  supplies  about  20  percent  of 
our  electric  power.  It  is  important  that 
we  continue  our  effort  to  design  the 
next  generation  of  nuclear  reactors 
that  are  inherently  safe  and  will  be  an 
essential  component  in  meeting  our 
growing  energy  needs. 

Some  people  have  suggested  that  the 
bill  is  tilted  toward  production  and 
does  not  have  enough  for  energy  effi- 
ciency, energy  conservation,  renewable 
energy,  and  alternative  fuels.  While 
there  is  always  a  scope  for  improve- 


ment, the  basic  premise  of  these  state- 
ments is  not  correct.  For  example,  the 
bill  requires  90  percent  of  all  Federal 
and  qualified  State  fleets  that  are  pur- 
chased in  2000  to  be  alternative-fuel  ve- 
hicles. There  is  a  major  emphasis  on 
the  development  of  electric  and  elec- 
tric-hybrid vehicles. 

Research,  development,  and  dem- 
onstration activities  are  essential  in 
order  for  the  United  States  to  stay 
competitive.  It  is  also  necessary  so 
that  we  develop  new  energy  options. 
The  bill  encourages  research,  develop- 
ment, demonstration,  and  commer- 
cialization in  many  areas  of  energy. 

Unless  we  take  immediate  action  to 
move  the  new  uranium  enrichment 
technology  AVLIS  out  of  the  labora- 
tory and  into  the  marketplace,  we  will 
lose  another  critical  technology  to  our 
foreign  competitors.  Due  to  our  lack  of 
foresight,  the  United  States  has  lost  its 
leadership  in  many  technologies  to 
Japan  and  Western  Europe.  At  present, 
the  United  States  has  an  edge  in  ura- 
nium enrichment  R&D.  However,  the 
Congress  has  taken  no  action  in  this 
area  even  though  the  Senate  has  passed 
the  uranium  enrichment  bill  seven 
times.  Besides  the  need  to  stay  com- 
petitive, there  is  also  the  question  of 
reliability  of  foreign  suppliers.  For  rea- 
sons of  national  and  economic  security, 
it  is  urgent  that  the  Congress  take  im- 
mediate action  on  uranium  enrich- 
ment. 

For  our  national  energy  and  eco- 
nomic security,  we  need  to  invest  in 
technology-intensive  industries, 

strengthen  our  manufacturing  base, 
and  improve  the  Nation's  technical  in- 
frastructure in  the  area  of  energy.  S. 
2166  is  taking  a  step  in  this  direction. 

This  Nation  is  losing  its  competitive 
edge.  Half  of  our  trade  deficit  is  due  to 
oil  imports.  We  cannot  and  should  not 
let  this  continue  any  more.  For  the 
sake  of  this  Nation's  economic  security 
and  its  future,  we  need  to  adopt  a  na- 
tional energy  policy  now.  It  will  not  be 
perfect.  It  will  not  please  every  one.  We 
all  need  to  compromise  otherwise  this 
debate  will  go  on  for  another  20  years 
and  there  still  will  be  no  energy  policy. 
Mr.  President,  the  country  needs  and 
demands  a  comprehensive  national  en- 
ergy act  passed  by  the  Congress  in  this 
session. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  for 
his  comments. 


MORNING  BUSINESS 


AN  INNOVATIVE  SUGGESTION  FOR 
U.N.  PEACEKEEPING 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  the  New 
York  Times  recently  published  an  arti- 
cle by  its  eminent  columnist  Flora 
Lewis  concerning  the  idea  of  a  standing 
U.N.  peacekeeping  force.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  full  text  of  the 


column  be  printed  at  the  conclusion  of 
my  remarks. 

In  1945.  I  was  present  at  the  San 
Francisco  conference  which  drew  up 
the  United  Nations  Charter,  and  as  a 
member  of  the  conference  secretariat.  I 
worked  on  the  articles  providing  for 
the  creation  of  a  U.N.  peacekeeping 
force.  In  the  47  years  since  that  time.  I 
have  been  a  strong  supporter  of  U.N.  ef- 
forts to  promote  peace  and  stability 
through  the  concept  of  collective  secu- 
rity. 

Mr.  President,  supporting  the  United 
Nations  has  not  always  been  easy.  For 
much  of  its  history,  the  United  Na- 
tions—in particular  the  Security  Coun- 
cil— was  hamstrung  by  the  cold  war  ri- 
valry between  the  two  superpowers.  I 
also  recall  vividly  the  General  Assem- 
bly's passage  of  the  infamous  "Zionism 
Is  Racism"  resolution  on  November  10. 
1975,  arguably  the  darkest  day  in  the 
United  Nations'  history.  Finally,  dur- 
ing the  early  1980's,  the  United  Na- 
tions' unwieldy  budget  and  administra- 
tion procedures  threatened  the  viabil- 
ity of  the  entire  organization. 

Notwithstanding  these  setbacks, 
however,  the  United  Nations  has  also 
known  great  success.  The  United  Na- 
tions has  made  important  contribu- 
tions in  preserving  the  international 
environment,  in  halting  the  spread  of 
nuclear  weapons,  and  in  protecting  the 
health  and  well-being  of  the  world's 
children.  But  perhaps  nowhere  has  the 
United  Nations'  success  been  more  evi- 
dent than  in  the  field  of  peacekeeping 
and  mediation. 

In  the  last  decade,  under  the  capable 
stewardship  of  Secretary  General 
Javier  Perez  de  Cuellar,  the  United  Na- 
tions experienced  an  incredible  surge 
in  popularity  and  effectiveness.  In  my 
view,  the  successful  U.N.  operations  in 
the  Persian  Gulf,  Afghanistan,  Na- 
mibia, and  Angola,  and  the  ongoing 
U.N.  efforts  in  Cyprus,  Yugoslavia,  El 
Salvador,  the  western  Sahara,  and 
Cambodia  are  the  foundation  of  the 
United  Nations'  rebirth. 

As  a  result,  the  United  Nations  has 
evolved  into  one  of  the  most  important 
and  effective  instruments  in  the 
world's  quest  for  stability.  Where  the 
International  community — and  the 
United  States  in  particular — once 
scorned  the  notion  of  turning  to  the 
United  Nations  in  a  crisis,  it  is  now  de- 
pending on  the  United  Nations  in  a  cri- 
sis, it  is  now  depending  on  the  United 
Nations  in  a  crisis,  it  is  now  depending 
on  the  United  Nations  to  intervene  in 
the  most  important  and  pressing  issues 
of  the  day. 

If  we  are  to  continue  to  rely  upon  the 
United  Nations  in  times  of  crisis,  how- 
ever, we  must  be  certain  that  it  has  the 
support,  resources,  and  tools  to  do  the 
job  properly.  In  these  recessionary 
times,  it  is  crucial  that  we  consider 
new  and  creative  ideas  to  promote  ef- 
fectiveness and  to  save  money. 

Flora  Lewis,  in  her  recent  column, 
suggests  that  the  United  Nations  fol- 


low through  on  a  longstanding  proposal 
to   create   a   permanent   peacekeeping 
force,  and  do  so  by  enlisting  the  serv- 
ices of  the  Gurkhas— the  hardy  Nepa- 
lese   units  of  the   British  Army.   Ms. 
Lewis  develops  a  cogent  and  convincing 
argument  in  favor  of  her  idea,  and  I 
commend  her  piece  to  my  colleagues. 
[From  the  New  York  Times.  Feb.  8.  1992] 
Gurkhas  Can  Solve  the  u.n.'s  Problem 
(By  Flora  Lewis) 

The  idea  of  a  U.N.  standing  force  to  inter- 
vene where  fighting  threatens  isn't  new.  It 
was  included  in  the  Charter  in  1945  but  was 
never  carried  out  because  of  the  cold  war. 
Now  it  is  being  cautiously  revived  but  along 
the  old  lines  of  traditional  military  con- 
tributions from  members.  The  Idea  is  still 
good,  but  today's  circumstances  show  that  a 
new  approach  is  needed. 

President  Francois  Mitterrand  of  France 
has  offered  to  send  1.000  men  on  48  hours'  no- 
tice and  1.000  more  with  a  week's  notice. 
That's  helpful,  but  It's  a  piecemeal  approach. 

Instead,  the  U.N.  should  have  a  permanent 
force  in  readiness,  loyal  to  Its  flag  and  to  no 
state,  that  would  be  supplemented  by  na- 
tional contributions,  particularly  In  logis- 
tics. It  just  so  happens  that  a  perfect  base 
exists— the  Gurkhas,  the  doughty  units  from 
Nepal's  martial  tribes  who  have  served  with 
the  British  Army  since  1814  and  have  given  a 
good  account  of  themselves. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  the  Gurkhas 
can  form  the  heart  of  the  world's  first  real 
police  force.  A  major  reason  Is  that  nobody 
hates  them  and  they  don't  hate  any  ethnic 
group,  country  or  religion. 

There  are  7.500  well-trained  Gurkhas  In  the 
British  Army— i.OOO  in  Brunei;  1.500  based  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  with  some  deployed  in 
Cyprus,  Kuwait  and  Belize,  and  5,000  in  Hong 
Kong.  When  Hong  Kong  reverts  to  China  in 
1997,  all  British  forces  presumably  will  have 
to  withdraw. 

In  any  case,  the  British  Army  is  to  be  dras- 
tically cut,  Including  the  Gurkhas.  Current 
plans  call  for  a  reduction  to  2,500  by  the  year 
2000.  Those  who  have  served  15  years  will  be 
sent  home  with  a  pension  of  a  little  under 
S500  a  year,  others  with  somewhat  less 
money.  The  subsistence  Income  in  Nepal  Is 
estimated  at  S450  or  less  a  year.  Gurkhas  are 
not  expensive  to  hire. 

There  are  65.000  more  Gurkhas  in  the  In- 
dian Army,  paid  on  a  similar  scale,  and  no 
shortage  of  recruits  eager  to  take  on  a  for- 
eign military  career. 

The  Gurkhas  iiave  a  reputation  for  being 
well  disciplined,  doggedly  loyal  to  their  su- 
perior officers,  respectful  of  families  and  not 
at  all  mean.  Gurkhas  don't  go  berserk  on  the 
battlefield  and  commit  atrocities,  as  soldiers 
from  other  countries  have  done  for  ethnic  or 
other  reasons  of  enmity. 

Some  would  call  them  mercenaries;  the 
British  Army  gags  at  the  thought,  pointing 
out  that  they  have  been  enlisted  by  agree- 
ment with  the  Government  of  Nepal.  But 
mercenaries— troops  serving  no  state— are 
exactly  what  the  U.N.  needs,  for  the  same 
reason  that  the  Vatican  hired  Swiss  Guards 
in  medieval  times  so  that  its  protectors 
would  be  beholden  to  no  other  master. 

The  French  Foreign  Legion  operates  on  a 
similar  principle.  Those  are  probably  the 
troops  President  Mitterrand  lias  In  mind. 
They  were  among  the  professional  French 
forces  sent  to  fight  in  Operation  Desert 
Storm;  for  domestic  political  reasons,  no 
conscripts  could  be  included  in  the  forces 
France  sent  to  Saudi  Arabia  and  Iraq. 


In  addition  to  logistical  support,  a 
Gurkhas  force  would  need  a  command  struc- 
ture. The  highest  rank  any  has  reached 
under  the  British  is  lieutenant  colonel.  Most 
are  in  the  Infantry,  and  some  are  In  engi- 
neers' units  and  some  are  signal  specialists. 
None  are  men  of  the  high-tech  rocketry, 
armor  and  aviation  forces  that  overwhelmed 
Iraq,  but  that  Isn't  wtiat  a  standing  U.N. 
force  is  most  likely  to  require. 

It  needs  well-trained  professional  soldiers 
willing  to  go  in  and  restore  peace,  primarily 
in  brush-fire  wars  in  difficult  parts  of  the 
world.  Should  they  be  sent  without  the  invi- 
tation of  a  host  government?  That  big  politi- 
cal decision  underlies  the  idea  of  a  new  world 
order — new.  purposeful  International  law 
that  puts  certain  principles  above  untouch- 
able national  sovereignty. 

The  Gurkhas  are  just  what  Is  needed  for 
the  base  of  a  U.N.  force,  and  no  doubt  they 
are  willing.  Certainly,  they  are  able. 


APPOINTMENT  BY  THE 
REPUBLICAN  LEADER 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  Republican 
leader,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  101-649, 
appoints  the  following  individuals  as 
members  of  the  Commission  on  Legal 
Immigration  Reform:  Mr.  Richard 
Estrada,  of  Texas,  and  Mr.  Michael 
Teitelbaum,  of  New  York. 


REMOVAL  OF  INJUNCTION  OF  SE- 
CRECY—TREATY DOCUMENT  NO. 
102-23 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  as  In 
executive  session,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  injunction  of  secrecy 
be  removed  from  the  Protocol  Amend- 
ing the  1974  Extradition  Treaty  with 
Australia,  Treaty  Document  No.  102-23, 
transmitted  to  the  Senate  today  by  the 
President  and  ask  that  the  treaty  be 
considered  as  having  been  read  the  first 
time;  that  it  be  referred,  with  accom- 
panying papers,  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  and  ordered  to  be 
printed;  and  that  the  President's  mes- 
sage be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  message  of  the  President  is  as 
follows: 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

With  a  view  to  receiving  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate  to  ratifica- 
tion, I  transmit  herewith  the  Protocol 
Amending  the  Treaty  on  Extradition 
between  the  United  States  of  America 
and  Australia,  signed  at  Seoul  on  Sep- 
tember 4,  1990.  I  also  transmit  for  the 
information  of  the  Senate  the  report  of 
the  Department  of  State  with  respect 
to  the  Protocol. 

The  Protocol  supplements  and 
amends  the  Treaty  on  Extradition  be- 
tween the  United  States  of  America 
and  Australia,  signed  at  Washington  on 
May  14.  1974.  It  is  designed  to  update 
and  standardize  the  conditions  and  pro- 
cedures for  extradition  between  the 
United  States  and  Australia.  Most  sig- 
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niflca  It,  it  removes  an  outdated  list  of 
extra<itable  offenses  from  the  1974 
Treat  r  and  expands  upon  the  dual 
criminality  approach  contained  in  that 
Treat  r.  The  Protocol  also  provides  a 
legal  basis  for  temporarily  surrender- 
ing pilsoners  to  stand  trial  for  crimes 
againiit  the  laws  of  the  requesting 
State  The  provisions  in  this  Protocol 
follow  generally  the  form  and  content 
of  ex  ;radition  treaties  recently  con- 
clude(  by  the  United  States. 

Thii  Protocol  will  make  a  significant 

contribution  to  international  coopera- 

law  enforcement.  I  recommend 

he  Senate  give  early  and  favor- 

qonsideration  to  the  Protocol  and 

advice  and  consent  to  ratifica- 
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George  Bush. 
t4e  Whttb  House,  February  19, 1992. 


VIEASURE  INDEFINITELY 
POSTPONED— S.  739 


Mr. 


JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
consent     that     Calendar 
No.  74,  S.  739,  a  bill  to  authorize 
Architect  of  the  Capitol  to  accept 
gifts  on  behalf  of  the  U.S.  Bo- 
Sarden  be  indefinitely  postponed. 
PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objecfion,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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WORKERS'  FAMILY  PROTECTION 
ACT 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanlnous  consent  that  the  Senate 
procei  id  to  the  immediate  consider- 
ation of  Calendar  No.  388,  S.  353,  the 
Worki  irs'  Family  Protection  Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk 
iport. 

assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
ows: 


(S.  353)  to  require  the  Director  of  the 
Natiodal  Institute  for  Occupational  Safety 
Hi  alth  to  conduct  a  study  of  the  preva- 
t  nd  Issues  related  to  contamination  of 
homes  with  hazardous  chemicals 
transported  from  their  work- 
_  to  Issue  or  report  on  regulations  to 
or  mitigate  the  future  contamlna- 
workers'  homes,  and  for  other  pur- 
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poses. 

Thej  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objeci  ion  to  the  immediate  consider- 
ation of  the  bill? 

The  re  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proce  !ded  to  consider  the  bill,  which 
had  b  jen  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  Li  bor  and  Human  Resources,  with 
an  ar  lendment  to  strike  all  after  the 
enact  ng  clause  and  inserting  in  lieu 
therei  if  the  following: 
SEcnqf/ 

This 
Uy  Prctection 
SKC.J. 

(a) 

(1) 
can  thteaten 
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ers'  cldfhing 


1.  SHORT  TTTLB. 

Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Workers'  Fam- 

Acf. 
VmDlNGS  AND  PURPOSES. 

t  moiNGS.— Congress  finds  that— 
ifpzardoiis  chemicals  and  substances  that 
the  health  and  safety  of  workers 
transported  out  of  industries  on  work- 
and  persons: 


(2)  these  chemicals  and  substances  have  the 
potential  to  pose  an  additional  threat  to  the 
health  and  welfare  of  workers  and  their  fami- 
lies: 

(3)  additional  information  is  needed  concern- 
ing issues  related  to  employee  transported  con- 
taminant releases:  and 

(4)  additional  regulations  may  be  needed  to 
prevent  future  releases  of  this  type. 

(b)  PURPOSE. — It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act 
to— 

(1)  increase  understanding  and  awareness 
concerning  the  extent  and  possible  health  im- 
pacts of  the  problems  and  incidents  described  in 
subsection  (a): 

(2)  prevent  or  mitigate  future  incidents  of 
home  contamination  that  could  adversely  affect 
the  health  and  safety  of  workers  and  their  fami- 
lies: 

(3)  clarify  regulatory  authority  for  preventing 
and  responding  to  such  incidents:  and 

(4)  assist  workers  in  redressing  and  respond- 
ing to  such  incidents  when  they  occur. 

SBC.     3.    KVALVATION    OF    EMPLOYEE     TRANS- 
PORTED CONTAMINANT  RELEASES. 

(a)  Study.— 

(1)  In  general.— Not  later  than  18  months 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Di- 
rector of  the  National  Institute  for  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  (hereafter  in  this  Act  referred 
to  as  the  "Director"),  in  cooperation  with  the 
Secretary  of  Labor,  the  Administrator  of  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency,  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Agency  for  Toxic  Substances  and 
Disease  Registry,  and  the  heads  of  other  Federal 
Government  agencies  as  determined  to  be  appro- 
priate by  the  Director,  shall  conduct  a  study  to 
evaluate  the  potential  for,  the  prevalence  of, 
and  the  issues  related  to  the  contamination  of 
workers'  homes  with  hazardous  chemicals  and 
substances,  including  infectious  agents,  trans- 
ported from  the  workplaces  of  such  workers'. 

(2)  Matters  to  be  evaluated.— In  conduct- 
ing the  study  and  evaluation  under  paragraph 
(1),  the  Director  shall— 

(A)  conduct  a  review  of  past  incidents  of  home 
contamination  through  the  utilization  of  lit- 
erature and  of  records  concerning  past  inves- 
tigations and  enforcement  actions  undertaken 
by- 

(i)  the  National  Institute  for  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health: 

(ii)  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  enforce  the  Oc- 
cupational Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970  (29 
U.S.C.  651  et  seq.): 

(Hi)  States  to  enforce  occupational  safety  and 
health  standards  in  accordance  with  section  18 
of  such  Act  (29  U.S.C.  667):  and 

(iv)  other  government  agencies  (including  the 
Department  of  Energy  and  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency),  as  the  Director  may  deter- 
mine to  be  appropriate: 

(B)  evaluate  current  statutory,  regulatory, 
and  voluntary  industrial  hygiene  or  other  meas- 
ures used  by  small,  medium  and  large  employers 
to  prevent  or  remediate  home  contamination: 

(C)  compile  a  summary  of  the  existing  re- 
search and  case  histories  conducted  on  ijicideiits 
of  employee  transported  contaminant  releases, 
including — 

(i)  the  effectiveness  of  workplace  house- 
keeping practices  and  personal  protective  equip- 
ment in  preventing  such  incidents: 

(ii)  the  health  effects,  if  any,  of  the  resulting 
exposure  on  workers  and  their  families: 

(Hi)  the  effectiveness  of  normal  house  cleaning 
and  laundry  procedures  for  removing  hazardous 
materials  and  agents  from  workers'  homes  and 
personal  clothing: 

(iv)  indoor  air  quality,  as  the  research  con- 
cerning such  pertains  to  the  fate  of  chemicals 
transported  from  a  workplace  into  the  home  en- 
vironment: and 

(v)  methods  for  differentiating  exposure 
health  effects  and  relative  risks  associated  with 


specific  agents  from  other  sources  of  exposure 
inside  and  outside  the  home: 

(D)  identify  the  role  of  Federal  and  State 
agencies  in  responding  to  incidents  of  home  con- 
tamination: 

(E)  prepare  and  submit  to  the  Task  Force  es- 
tablished under  subsection  (b)  and  to  the  appro- 
priate committees  of  Congress,  a  report  concern- 
ing the  results  of  the  matters  studied  or  evalu- 
ated under  subparagraphs  (A)  through  (D):  and 

(F)  study  home  contamination  incidents  and 
issues  and  worker  and  family  protection  policies 
and  practices  related  to  the  special  cir- 
cumstances of  firefighters  and  prepare  and  sub- 
mit to  the  appropriate  committees  of  Congress  a 
report  concerning  the  findings  with  respect  to 
such  study. 

(b)  Development  of  Investigative  Strat- 
egy.— 

(1)  Task  force.— Not  later  than  12  months 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Di- 
rector shall  establish  a  working  group,  to  be 
known  as  the  "Workers'  Family  Protection  Task 
Force".  The  Task  Force  shall— 

(A)  be  composed  of  not  more  than  15  individ- 
uals to  be  appointed  by  the  Director  from  among 
individuals  who  are  representative  of  workers, 
industry,  scientists,  industrial  hygienists,  and 
government  agencies  including  the  National  Re- 
search Council,  except  that  not  more  than  one 
such  individual  shall  be  from  each  appropriate 
government  agency  and  the  number  of  individ- 
uals appointed  to  represent  industry  and  work- 
ers shall  be  equal  in  number: 

(B)  review  the  report  submitted  under  sub- 
section (a)(2)(F): 

(C)  determine,  with  respect  to  such  report,  the 
additional  data  needs,  if  any,  and  the  need  for 
additional  evaluation  of  the  scientific  issues  re- 
lated to  and  the  feasibility  of  developing  such 
additional  data:  and 

(D)  if  additional  data  are  determined  by  the 
Task  Force  to  be  needed,  develop  a  rec- 
ommended investigative  strategy  for  use  in  ob- 
taining such  information. 

(2)  Investigative  strategy.- 

(A)  Content.— The  investigative  strategy  de- 
veloped under  paragraph  (l)(D)  shall  identify 
data  gaps  that  can  and  cannot  be  filled,  as- 
sumptions and  uncertainties  associated  with 
various  components  of  such  strategy,  a  timetable 
for  the  implementation  of  such  strategy,  and 
methodologies  used  to  gather  any  required  data. 

(B)  Peer  review.— The  Director  shall  publish 
the  proposed  investigative  strategy  under  para- 
graph (1)(D)  for  public  comment  and  utilize 
other  methods,  including  technical  conferences 
or  seminars,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  com- 
ments concerning  the  proposed  strategy. 

(C)  Final  strategy.— After  the  peer  review 
and  public  comment  is  conducted  under  sub- 
paragraph (B),  the  Director,  in  consultation 
with  the  heads  of  other  government  agencies, 
shall  propose  a  final  strategy  for  investigating 
issues  related  to  home  contamination  that  shall 
be  implemented  by  the  National  Institute  for  Oc- 
cupational Safety  and  Health  and  other  Federal 
agencies  for  the  period  of  time  necessary  to  en- 
able such  agencies  to  obtain  the  information 
identified  under  paragraph  (l)(C). 

(3)  CONSTRUCTION.— Nothing  in  this  section 
shall  be  construed  as  precluding  any  govern- 
ment agency  from  investigating  issues  related  to 
home  contamination  using  existing  procedures 
until  such  time  as  a  final  strategy  is  developed 
or  from  taking  actions  in  addition  to  those  pro- 
posed in  the  strategy  after  its  completion. 

(c)  Implementation  of  Investigative  Strat- 
egy.—Upon  completion  of  the  investigative 
strategy  under  paragraph  (2)(C),  each  Federal 
agency  or  department  shall  fulfill  the  role  as- 
signed to  it  by  the  strategy. 

SEC.  4.  REGULATIONS. 

(a)  In  General.— Not  later  than  4  years  after 
that  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  and  periodi- 


cally thereafter,  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  based 
on  the  information  developed  under  section  3 
and  on  other  information  available  to  the  Sec- 
retary, shall— 

(1)  determine  if  additional  education  about, 
emphcisis  on,  or  enforcement  of  existing  regula- 
tions or  standards  is  needed  and  will  be  suffi- 
cient, or  if  additional  regulations  or  standards 
are  needed  to  protect  uMrkers  and  their  families 
from  employee  transported  releases  of  hazardous 
materials:  and 

(2)  prepare  and  submit  to  the  appropriate 
committees  of  Congress  a  report  concerning  the 
results  of  such  determination. 

(b)  ADDITIONAL  Regulations  or  Stand- 
ards.—If  the  Secretary  of  Labor  determines  that 
additional  regulations  or  standards  are  needed 
under  subsection  (a),  the  Secretary  shall  pro- 
mulgate such  regulations  or  standards  as  deter- 
mined to  be  appropriate  not  later  than  3  years 
after  such  determination. 

SEC.  5.  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS. 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
each  fiscal  year  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  this  Act. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1651 

(Purpose;  A  technical  corrections 
amendment) 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  I  send  a 
Jeffords  technical  amendment  to  the 
desk  and  ask  for  its  immediate  consid- 
eration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Wallop], 
for  Mr.  Jeffords,  proposes  an  amendment 
numbered  1651. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  15,  line  18,  strike  "F",  and  Insert 
"E". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  (No.  1651)  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  yield  for  a 
quick  question  before  we  proceed?  I  be- 
lieve my  friend  will  agree  that  any  re- 
search of  the  type  addressed  in  S.  353 
must  be  free  from  bias  and  based  on 
good  science.  As  the  Senator  is  aware, 
concerns  over  whether  this  legislation 
adequately  assures  this  result  have 
been  brought  to  our  attention.  I  would 
like  to  explore  these  concerns  before 
proceeding  further  and  would  the  Sen- 
ator comment  on  how  he  would  ensure 
the  best  possible  product? 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  The  easiest  way  I 
believe  to  address  this  concern  is  to 
have  NIOSH  include  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences  or  the  National  Re- 
search Council  in  the  peer  review  proc- 
ess. This  would  provide  an  additional 
scientific  check  on  the  strategy.  I 
strongly  support  peer  review,  as  I 
would  hate  to  find  out  halfway  through 
the  implementation  of  the  strategy 
that  the  strategy  was  not  well  through 
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out.  Including  the  Academy  or  the 
Council  in  the  peer  review  process 
should  ensure  that  everyone  has  con- 
fidence in  the  results. 

I  am  concerned  about  NIOSH's  budg- 
et, however.  The  bill  attempts  to  mini- 
mize NIOSH's  costs.  By  using  an  inde- 
pendent party  like  the  National  Re- 
search Council  for  peer  review. 
NIOSH's  costs  could  increase.  Since 
several  agencies  will  have  a  role  in  im- 
plementing this  strategy,  I  believe 
each  agency  should  contribute  to  these 
costs.  This  should  not  pose  a  problem 
for  these  agencies  as  the  maximum  an- 
nual cost  of  the  entire  bill  is  estimated 
to  be  less  than  $300,000.  Thus,  the  costs 
for  each  agency  would  be  very  small. 
Does  this  proposal  sound  agreeable  to 
my  colleague? 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  thank  my  colleague  for 
addressing  these  concerns. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  In  addition,  we  need 
to  correct  a  small  typographical  error 
in  the  bill  as  printed.  The  task  force  is 
to  review  the  background  information 
complied  by  NIOSH,  not  the  firefighter 
study.  I,  of  course,  hope  the  task  force 
will  also  review  the  firefighter  study. 
Thus,  a  small  technical  amendment 
has  been  drafted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  committee  amendment  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute,  as  amended. 

The  committee  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 
s.  353 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assetnbled, 
SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Workers' 
Family  Protection  Act". 
SEC.  2.  FINDINGS  AND  PURPOSES. 

(a)  Findings.— Congress  finds  that — 

(1)  hazardous  chemicals  and  substances 
that  can  threaten  the  health  and  safety  of 
workers  are  being  transported  out  of  indus- 
tries on  workers'  clothing  and  persons; 

(2)  these  chemicals  and  substances  have 
the  potential  to  pose  an  additional  threat  to 
the  health  and  welfare  of  workers  and  their 
families; 

(3)  additional  Information  Is  needed  con- 
cerning issues  related  to  employee  trans- 
ported contaminant  releases:  and 

(4)  additional  regulations  may  be  needed  to 
prevent  future  releases  of  this  type. 

(b)  Purpose.— It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act 
to— 

(1)  increase  understanding  and  awareness 
concerning  the  extent  and  possible  health 
Impacts  of  the  problems  and  incidents  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (a); 

(2)  prevent  or  mitigate  future  incidents  of 
home  contamination  that  could  adversely  af- 
fect the  health  and  safety  of  workers  and 
their  families; 


(3)  clarify  regulatory  authority  for  pre- 
venting and  responding  to  such  Incidents; 
and 

(4)  assist  workers  in  redressing  and  re- 
sponding to  such  incidents  when  they  occur. 

SEC.     S.     EVALUATION    OF    EMPLOYEE    TRANS- 
PORTED CONTAMINANT  RELEASES. 

(a)  Study.— 

(1)  In  general.— Not  later  than  18  months 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the 
Director  of  the  National  Institute  for  Occu- 
pational Safety  and  Health  (hereafter  in  this 
Act  referred  to  as  the  "Director"),  in  co- 
operation with  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  the 
Administrator  of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency,  the  Administrator  of  the  Agen- 
cy for  Toxic  Substances  and  Disease  Reg- 
istry, and  the  heads  of  other  Federal  Govern- 
ment agencies  as  determined  to  be  appro- 
priate by  the  Director,  shall  conduct  a  study 
to  evaluate  the  potential  for,  the  prevalence 
of,  and  the  Issues  related  to  the  contamina- 
tion of  workers'  homes  with  hazardous 
chemicals  and  substances,  including  infec- 
tious agents,  transported  from  the  work- 
places of  such  workers'. 

(2)  Matters  to  be  evaluated.— In  con- 
ducting the  study  and  evaluation  under  para- 
graph (1),  the  Director  shall — 

(A)  conduct  a  review  of  past  incidents  of 
home  contamination  through  the  utilization 
of  literature  and  of  records  concerning  past 
investigations  and  enforcement  actions  un- 
dertaken by— 

(I)  the  National  Institute  for  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health; 

(ii)  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  enforce  the 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970 
(29  U.S.C.  651  etseq.); 

(ill)  States  to  enforce  occupational  safety 
and  health  standards  In  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 18  of  such  Act  (29  U.S.C.  667);  and 

(iv)  other  government  agencies  (including 
the  Department  of  Energy  and  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency),  as  the  Director 
may  determine  to  be  appropriate; 

(B)  evaluate  current  statutory,  regulatory, 
and  voluntary  industrial  hygiene  or  other 
measures  used  by  small,  medium  and  large 
employers  to  prevent  or  remediate  home 
contamination; 

(C)  compile  a  summary  of  the  existing  re- 
search and  case  histories  conducted  on  inci- 
dents of  employee  transported  contaminant 
releases,  including — 

(i)  the  effectiveness  of  workplace  house- 
keeping practices  and  personal  protective 
equipment  in  preventing  such  Incidents; 

(II)  the  health  effects,  if  any,  of  the  result- 
ing exposure  on  workers  and  their  families; 

'Hi)  the  effectiveness  of  normal  house 
cleaning  and  laundry  procedures  for  remov- 
ing hazardous  materials  and  agents  from 
workers'  homes  and  personal  clothing; 

(iv)  indoor  air  quality,  as  the  research  con- 
cerning such  pertains  to  the  fate  of  chemi- 
cals transported  Crom  a  workplace  into  the 
home  environment;  and 

(V)  methods  for  differentiating  exposure 
health  effects  and  relative  risks  associated 
with  specific  agents  from  other  sources  of  ex- 
posure inside  and  outside  the  home; 

(D)  identify  the  role  of  Federal  and  State 
agencies  in  responding  to  incidents  of  home 
contamination; 

(E)  prepare  and  submit  to  the  Task  Force 
established  under  subsection  (b)  and  to  the 
appropriate  committees  of  Congress,  a  report 
concerning  the  results  of  the  matters  studied 
or  evaluated  under  subparagraphs  (A) 
through  (D);  and 

(F)  study  home  contamination  Incidents 
and  Issues  and  worker  and  family  protection 
policies  and  practices  related  to  the  special 
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circumstances    of    firefighters    and    prepare 
subfiit  to  the  appropriate  committees  of 
a  report  concerning  the  findings 
to  such  study. 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  INVESTIGATIVE  STRAT- 
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FORCE.— Not  later  than  12  months 

date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  the 

shall  establish  a  working  group,  to 

as  the  "Workers'  Family  Protec- 

i  Force".  The  Task  Force  shall— 

composed  of  not  more  than  15  Indi- 

be  appointed  by  the  Director  from 

i  idlvlduals  who  are  representative  of 

industry,  scientists,  industrial  hy- 

and  government  agencies  including 

National  Research  Council,  except  that 

than  one  such  individual  shall  be 

appropriate  government  agency 

number  of  individuals  appointed  to 

industry    and    workers    shall    be 

number; 

review  the  report  submitted  under  sub- 

)(2)(E): 
defcrmlne.  with  respect  to  such  report, 
additional  data  needs,  if  any.  and  the 
additional   evaluation   of  the  sci- 
ifsues  related  to  and  the  feasibility  of 
ig  such  additional  data;  and 
additional  data  are  determined  by 
Force  to  be  needed,  develop  a  rec- 
Investigative  strategy  for  use  in 
such  information. 

iNVtSTIOATIVE  STRATEGY.— 

—The   investigative  strategy 

under  paragraph  (1)(D)  shall  Iden- 

gaps  that  can  and  cannot  be  filled. 

and    uncertainties    associated 

vaitous  components  of  such  strategy,  a 

for  the   implementation   of  such 

and  methodologies  used  to  gather 

reqif  red  data. 

REVIEW.— The  Director  shall  pub- 
proposed    investigative    strategy 
paragraph  (1)(D)  for  public  comment 
util  ze  other  methods,   including  tech- 
co  iferences  or  seminars,  for  the  pur- 
tbtalning  comments  concerning  the 
strategy. 
Fij^AL  STRATEGY.— After  the  peer  review 
c  comment  is  conducted  under  sub- 
(B),  the  Director,  in  consultation 
heads  of  other  government  agen- 
sha|l  propose  a  final  strategy  for  inves- 
issues  related  to  home  contamlna- 
shall  be  Implemented  by  the  Na- 
Ii^tltute  for  Occupational  Safety  and 
other  Federal  agencies  for  the  pe- 
t  Ime  necessary  to  enable  such  agen- 
obtaln    the    information    identified 
paragraph  (1)(C). 

-Nothing  in  this  section 

;onstrued  as  precluding  any  govern- 

agfncy  from  Investigating  issues  relat- 

contamination   using   existing 

until  such  time  as  a  final  strat- 

d^veloped  or  from  taking  actions  in 

to  those  proposed  in  the  strategy 

:ompletion. 

PLEMENTATION      OF      INVESTIGATIVE 

Upon  completion  of  the   inves- 
strategy    under    paragraph    (2)(C), 
Fe(|eral  agency  or  department  shall  ful- 
asslgned  to  It  by  the  strategy. 

R^GULATIONa 

GENERAL.— Not  later  than  4  years 

date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  and 

thereafter,    the    Secretary    of 

iJased  on  the  Information  developed 

s4ctlon  3  and  on  other  Information 

to  the  Secretary,  shall — 

«rmine     if    additional     education 

eiipbasis  on,  or  enforcement  of  exist- 

regn:  lations  or  standards  is  needed  and 


h  )me 
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will  be  sufficient,  or  if  additional  regulations 
or  standards  are  needed  to  protect  workers 
and  their  families  from  employee  trans- 
ported releases  of  hazardous  materials;  and 

(2)  prepare  and  submit  to  the  appropriate 
committees  of  Congress  a  report  concerning 
the  results  of  such  determination. 

(b)  Additional  Regulations  or  Stand- 
ARD8.— If  the  Secretary  of  Labor  determines 
that  additional  regulations  or  standards  are 
needed  under  subsection  (a),  the  Secretary 
shall  promulgate  such  regulations  or  stand- 
ards as  determined  to  be  appropriate  not 
later  than  3  years  after  such  determination. 

SEC.  5.  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPIUATIONS. 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
each  fiscal  year  such  sums  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  this  Act. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  bill,  as  amended,  was  passed. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to 
the  Senate  by  Mr.  McCathran,  one  of 
his  secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 
As  in  executive  session  the  Presiding 

Officer  laid  before  the  Senate  messages 

from    the     President    of    the    United 

States  submitting  a  treaty. 
(The  treaty  received  today  is  printed 

at  the  end  of  the  Senate  proceedings.) 


REPORT  ON   BUDGET  RESCISSIONS 
AND  DEFERRALS— MESSAGE 

FROM  THE  PRESIDENT— PM  109 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  together  with  accompanying 
papers;  which,  pursuant  to  the  order  of 
January  30,  1975,  as  modified  on  April  4, 
1986,  referred  jointly  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Budget,  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations, the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs,  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutrition, 
and  Forestry,  and  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  the  Congressional 
Budget  and  Impoundment  Control  Act 
of  1974,  I  herewith  report  one  rescission 
proposal,  totaling  $16.7  million,  one  re- 
vised deferral,  and  one  new  deferral  of 
budget  authority.  Including  the  revised 
and  the  new  deferrals,  funds  withheld 
in  FY  1992  now  total  $5.6  billion. 

The  proposed  rescission  affects  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment. The  deferrals  affect  the 
Agency  for  International  Development 
and  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  details  of  the  proposed  rescission 
and  deferrals  are  contained  in  the  at- 
tached report. 

Georgb  Bush. 
The  White  House,  February  19, 1992. 


At  12:01  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Hays,  one  of  its  reading  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  House  agrees  to  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  476)  to  designate  certain  rivers  in 
the  State  of  Michigan  as  components  of 
the  National  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers 
System,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section 
4355(a)  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
the  Speaker  appoints  as  members  of 
the  Board  of  Visitors  to  the  U.S.  Mili- 
tary Academy  the  following  Members 
on  the  part  of  the  House:  Mr.  Hefner, 
Mr.  Laughlin,  Mr.  Fish,  and  Mr.  Low- 
ery  of  California. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section 
6968(a)  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
the  Speaker  appoints  as  members  of 
the  Board  of  Visitors  to  the  U.S.  Naval 
Academy  the  following  Members  on  the 
part  of  the  House:  Mr.  McMillen  of 
Maryland,  Mr.  Mrazek,  Mr.  Skeen,  and 
Mrs.  Bentley. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section 
102(b)  of  Public  Law  102-62,  the  Speaker 
appoints  Mr.  Christopher  T.  Cross  of 
Chevy  Chase,  MD,  from  private  life  to 
the  National  Education  Commission  on 
Time  and  Learning  on  the  part  of  the 
House,  to  fill  the  existing  vacancy 
thereon. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section 
9355(a)  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
the  Speaker  appoints  as  members  of 
the  Board  of  Visitors  to  the  U.S.  Air 
Force  Academy  the  following  Members 
on  the  part  of  the  House:  Mr.  Dicks, 
Mr.  Barnard,  Mr.  Hepley,  and  Mr. 
Delay. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section 
194(a)  of  title  14,  United  States  Code, 
the  Speaker  appoints  as  members  of 
the  Board  of  Visitors  to  the  U.S.  Coast 
Guard  Academy  the  following  Members 
on  the  part  of  the  House:  Mr.  Gejden- 
SON  and  Mrs.  Johnson  of  Connecticut. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section 
1295b(h)  of  title  46,  United  States  Code, 
the  Speaker  appoints  as  members  of 
the  Board  of  Visitors  to  the  U.S.  Mer- 
chant Marine  Academy  the  following 
Members  on  the  part  of  the  House:  Mr. 
Manton  and  Mr.  Bateman. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section 
5(a)(2)  of  Public  Law  101-363,  the 
Speaker  appoints  Mr.  Sikorski  to  the 
National  Advisory  Council  on  the  Pub- 
lic Service  on  the  part  of  the  House. 


EXECUTIVE  AND  OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 

The  following  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with 
accompanying  papers,  reports,  and  doc- 


uments, which  were  referred  as  indi- 
cated: 

EC-2593.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget, 
Executive  Office  of  the  President,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  a  cumulative  report 
on  budget  rescissions  and  deferrals  dated 
February  1,  1992;  pursuant  to  the  order  of 
Janueiry  30,  1975,  referred  Jointly  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  the  Committee  on 
the  Budget,  the  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
Nutrition,  and  Forestry,  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources,  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions, and  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
Science,  and  Transportation. 

EC-2SS4.  A  communication  from  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  the 
President's  second  special  impoundment 
message  for  fiscal  year  1992;  pursuant  to  the 
order  of  January  30,  1975,  referred  jointly  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget,  the  Committee  on  Ag- 
riculture, Nutrition,  and  Forestry,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations,  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources,  and  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

EC-2595.  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Defense  (Production  and 
Logistics),  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  an 
analysis  of  the  supply  depot  consolidations 
that  occurred  through  calendar  year  1991;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-2S96.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
training  and  certification  of  executive  direc- 
tors and  other  officers  and  members  of  local, 
regional,  and  State  public  housing  agencies; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

EC-2597.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  the  National  Credit 
Union  Administration,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law,  the  annual  report  of  the  National 
Credit  Union  Administration  for  calendar 
year  1991;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

EC-2S98.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law,  the  annual  report  on  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Marine  Mammal  Protection 
Act  for  calendar  year  1991;  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation. 

EC^2599.  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  the  Interior  (Land  and  Min- 
erals Management),  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  compensatory  royalty 
agreements  for  oil  and  gas  involving  un- 
leased  government  lands  entered  into  during 
fiscal  year  1991;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-2600.  A  communication  from  the  Com- 
missioner of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  "Hydropower  2002",  Reclama- 
tion's energy  initiative  to  help  secure  Amer- 
ica's energy  future;  to  the  Committee  on  En- 
ergy and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-2601.  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  clarify  au- 
thority of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
cooperate  with  non-Federal  entitles  In  the 
conduct  of  research  concerning  the  National 
Park  System,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

EC-2602.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  General  Services,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  a  proposed  prospectus 
for  the  lease  of  space  for  the  National  Labor 


Relations  Board  in  Washington,  D.C.;  to  the 
Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works. 

EC-2603.  A  communication  from  the  Acting 
Director  of  the  Defense  Security  Assistance 
Agency,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  re- 
port on  services  performed  by  full-time  USG 
employees  for  which  reimbursement  is  pro- 
vided for  fiscal  year  1991;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations. 

EC-2604.  A  communication  from  the  Acting 
Director  of  the  Defense  Security  Assistance 
Agency,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  re- 
port on  the  status  of  each  loan  and  each  con- 
tract or  guaranty  or  insurance  to  which 
there  remains  outstanding  any  unpaid  obli- 
gation or  potential  liability  and  the  status  of 
each  extension  of  credit  for  the  procurement 
of  defense  articles  or  defense  services;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

EC-2605.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Commission  on  Agricultural 
Workers,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a 
report  on  the  system  of  management  con- 
trols and  financial  systems  in  effect  at  the 
Commission  during  fiscal  year  1991;  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2606.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  system  of  management 
controls  and  financial  systems  in  effect  at 
the  Department  of  Labor  during  fiscal  year 
1991;  to  the  Committee  on  Governmental  Af- 
fairs. 

EC-2607.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the 
annual  report  of  the  Commission  on  competi- 
tion advocacy  for  fiscal  year  1991;  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2608.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Commodity  Futures  Trading 
Commission,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  report  on  a  new  Privacy  Act  system  of 
records;  to  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs. 

EC-2609.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
person of  the  Retirement  Trust,  Navy  Ex- 
change Service  Command,  Department  of  the 
Navy,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the  an- 
nual pension  report  of  the  Trust  for  the  1990 
plan  year;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC-2610.  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  James  Madison  Memorial  Fellow- 
ship Foundation,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  system  of  management 
controls  and  financial  systems  in  effect  at 
the  Foundation  during  fiscal  year  1991;  to 
the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2611.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  the 
system  of  management  controls  and  finan- 
cial systems  in  effect  at  the  Department  dur- 
ing fiscal  year  1991;  to  the  Conunittee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2612.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  the  annual  report 
under  the  Indian  Health  Care  Improvement 
Act  for  fiscal  year  1990;  to  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Indian  Affairs. 

EC-2613.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Prisons,  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  the  annual  report  of  the  Bureau  for  fis- 
cal year  1991;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

EC-2614.  A  communication  from  the  Fed- 
eral Inspector,  Alaska  Natural  Gas  Transpor- 
tation System,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  the  annual  report  of  the  System  under 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  for  calendar 


year  1991;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

E02615.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Offlce  of  National  Drug  Control 
Policy,  Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the  Adminis- 
tration's 1992  National  Drug  Control  Strat- 
egy; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-2616.  A  communication  from  Members 
of  the  National  Council  on  Eklucation  Stand- 
ards and  Testing,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  the  final  report  of  the  Council  covering 
the  period  from  June  27,  1991  to  January  15, 
1992;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  aind  Human 
Resources. 

EC-2617.  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Attorney  General  (Civil  Rights  Division) 
as  Chairperson  of  the  Interagency  Coordinat- 
ing Council,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
the  annual  report  on  the  activities  of  the 
Council  for  the  period  July  1,  1990  to  August 
1,  1991;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 

EC-2618.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Eklucation,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  notice  of  Final  Interpretations  and 
Designation  of  Critical  Foreign  Languages, 
Foreign  Languages  Assistance  Program;  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  DeCONCINI: 
S.  2231.  A  bill  to  establish  a  new  edu- 
cational assistance  program  for  veterans 
who  served  during  the  Persian  Gulf  War  and 
to  make  benefits  under  that  program  com- 
parable to  those  provided  to  veterans  of 
other  wars,  to  provide  comparability  be- 
tween the  Persian  Gulf  War  educational  as- 
sistance program  and  the  educational  assist- 
ance program  provided  under  chapter  30  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans  Af- 
fairs. 

By    Ms.    MIKULSKI   (for   herself,    Mr. 
Levin  and  Mr.  Rudman): 
S.  2232.  A  bill  to  make  available  to  con- 
sumers certain  Information  regarding  auto- 
mobiles; to  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
Science,  and  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  SANFORD: 
S    2233.  A  bill  to  extend  until  January  1. 
1995.    the    existing   suspension    of   duty    on 
Ceflxlme;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  GORTON: 
S.  2234.  A  bill  to  make  it  unlawful  to  offer 
for  sale  or  distribute  certain  pyrotechnic  de- 
vices to  individuals  under  the  age  of  16  or  to 
any  other  person  without  a  required  warning 
label;    to    the    Committee    on    Commerce. 
Science,  and  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  MOYNIHAN: 
S.  2235.  A  bill  to  extend  until  April  1993  the 
demonstration  project  under  which  influenza 
vaccinations  are  provided  to  medicare  t»ene- 
ficiaries;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  SIMON  (for  himself,  Mr.  HATCH, 
Mr.    DeConcini,    Mr.    Specter,    Mr. 
Kennedy,  Mr.  Inouye,  Mr.  McCain. 
Mr.  Daschle,  Mr.  DURENbEROER,  Mr. 
Cranston,  Mr.  Bingaman,  Mr.  Wirth, 
Mr.  METZENBAUM  and  Mr.  Dixon  ): 
S.  2236.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  of  1965  to  modify  and  extend  the  bilin- 
gual voting  provisions  of  the  Act;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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E  IT  Mr.  D'AMATO: 
[les.  255.  A  Joint  resolution  to  des- 
September  13,   1992  as  "Commodore 
1  lay";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judlci- 
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STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BLLI  S  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

]  ly  Mr.  DeCONCINI: 
S.  £  31.  A  bill  to  establish  a  new  edu- 
cation il  assistance  program  for  veter- 
ans wl  o  served  during  the  Persian  Gulf 
war  a  id  to  make  benefits  under  that 
progra  m  comparable  to  those  provided 
to  vetjerans  of  other  wars,  to  provide 
between  the  Persian 
Educational  Assistance  Pro- 
md  the  Educational  Assistance 
Progn  m  provided  under  chapter  30  of 
title  i  B,  United  States  Code,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Vetera  ns'  Affairs. 

>ESERT  STORM  SERVICBPERSONS 
READJUSTMENT  ACT 

)eCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
important  legislation  for 
s  Persian  Gulf  war  veterans. 
1  Bgislation   simply   seeks   to   in- 
the  level  of  educational  benefits 
Gulf  war  era  veterans  from 
currently  provided  to  eligible 
to  a  level  comparable  to  that 
veterans  who  fought  for  their 
in  prior  wars.    In   short,   the 
Storm    Serviceperson's    Read- 
Act  of  1992  would  increase  the 
1  le  GI  bill  educational  assistance 
to  $777  from  $350  per  month, 
would  eliminate  the  present 
for    individual    contribu- 
le  on  active  duty. 
President,   the  current  level  of 
assistance  benefits  author- 
individuals  who  served  during 
Gulf  war   are   not   com- 
to  the  GI  bill  benefits  provided 
of  World  War  II,  the  Korean 
war.  Instead,  current  veter- 
( ducational    assistance    benefits 
t  Ben  scaled  back  to  address  spe- 
leeds   and    purposes   related    to 
military  service  and  our  Na- 
rrowing budget  deficit. 

the  Montgomery  GI  bill 

our  peacetime  needs  fairly 

lestimony  after  testimony  given 

the  Senate  and  House  Commit- 

Veterans'  Affairs  and  Armed 

in  recent  years  indicated  that 

attracted  a  significantly 

caliber  recruit  as  a  direct  result 

Montgomery  GI  bill.  The  Nation 

as  well  from  the  Montgomery 

or  new  GI  bill  as  many  refer  to 

e  estimates  even  indicate  that 

GI  bill,  like  the  original,  will 

far  more  than  what  the  Nation 

on  it. 

the  sad  truth  is  full-time 
bill  educational  assistance  for 
at   today's  rate  of  $350  per 
may    not    even    cover    tuition 
State  colleges.  To  make  mat- 
book  costs  have  risen  into 
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the  hundreds  of  dollars,  and  lab  fees 
and  other  university-required  charges 
have  skyrocketed.  The  combined  effect 
of  inflation  and  lower  levels  of  Federal 
assistance  to  higher  education  has 
eroded  more  than  half  the  value  of  the 
GI  bill.  The  latest  data  reveal  that  a 
veteran  with  active  duty  service  of  3 
years  or  more  will  receive  only  about 
42  percent  of  the  average  cost  of  a  col- 
lege education. 

In  short,  benefits  under  the  new  GI 
bill  simply  don't  measure  up  to  those 
provided  under  the  old  GI  bill.  The  cur- 
rent educational  assistance  available 
to  the  Desert  Storm  veteran  is  incon- 
sistent with  the  longstanding  commit- 
ment of  a  grateful  nation  to  provide  a 
comprehensive  program  of  benefits,  in- 
cluding educational  assistance,  to  each 
and  every  person  who  serves  in  defense 
of  our  freedoms  during  periods  of  war. 
When  the  veterans  of  these  former  wars 
came  home,  they  could  rely  upon  their 
country  via  the  old  GI  bill  to  pay  its 
fair  share.  The  Desert  Storm  veteran 
cannot. 

Mr.  President,  my  purpose  today  is 
not  to  argue  what  amount  of  benefits 
constitutes  a  fair  share  for  these 
Desert  Storm  veterans  nor  which  vet- 
erans should  be  considered  as  bene- 
ficiaries. In  the  weeks  and  months  to 
come,  I  will  be  speaking  to  those  issues 
and  others  in  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs  as  well  as  on  the 
floor.  My  purpose  today  is  solely  to  lay 
a  much  broader  issue  before  the  Senate 
as  we  begin  to  consider  what  our  do- 
mestic budget  priorities  will  be  in  light 
of  a  reduced  foreign  military  threat. 
My  purpose  today  is  to  remind  my  col- 
leagues that  the  peace  dividend  we  may 
be  spending  is  the  product  of  the  sweat 
and  blood  of  the  men  and  women  of  the 
armed  services.  I  want  to  assure  the 
men  and  women  who  served  their  coun- 
try at  home  and  abroad  during  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  war  that  their  Nation  has  not 
forgotten  them,  even  though  all  the 
ticker  tape  and  yellow  ribbons  have 
been  swept  up  and  thrown  away. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  acknowledge 
the  leadership  efforts  by  the  American 
Legion  in  the  development  of  this  leg- 
islation. Once  again,  the  American  Le- 
gion, the  Nation's  largest  veterans 
service  organization,  is  at  the  forefront 
of  issues  affecting  the  veterans  com- 
munity. I  am  indebted  to  them  for  all 
the  assistance  they  have  provided  to 
date  on  this  important  veterans  legis- 
lation and  look  forward  to  working 
closely  with  them  as  this  legislation 
works  its  way  through  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  I  strongly  urge  all  my 
colleagues  to  cosponsor  this  legislation 
which  is  so  important  to  the  men  and 
women  of  the  Armed  Forces  who  served 
during  the  Persian  Gulf  war.  I  urge  its 
expeditious  enactment. 

Mr.  President,  I  note  on  the  floor  the 
ranking  member  of  the  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs Committee,  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania,  who  has  been  a  leader  in 


veterans'  affairs  for  as  long  au  he  has 
been  in  the  Senate. 

I  wanted  to  include  in  my  statement 
here  recognition  of  his  support,  al- 
though he  has  not  become  a  cosponsor 
of  this  bill,  his  strong  support  for  the 
education  of  our  veterans.  He  has  in- 
deed taken  the  lead  in  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  as  well  as  on  the  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  Committee  to  see  that 
our  veterans  are  fairly  treated.  I  am 
grateful  for  his  leadership  on  that  mat- 
ter. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Arizona  for  those  very  kind  remarks.  I 
have  not  yet  had  an  opportunity  to  ex- 
amine the  legislation  to  which  he  has 
referred  but  I  shall  do  so  and  we  share 
common  objectives.  I  am  delighted  to 
work  with  him  on  all  these  matters  in 
the  future. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  2231 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 

SHORT  TITLE 

Section  l.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Desert  Storm  Servicepersons'  Readjust- 
ment Act  on992". 

FINDINGS  AND  DECLARATIONS 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that— 

( 1 )  The  members  of  the  active,  reserve  and 
national  guard  forces  of  the  United  States 
carried  out  their  responsibilities  in  Oper- 
ations Desert  Shield  and  Desert  Storm  in  an 
exemplary  manner; 

(2)  The  men  and  women  who  served  in  the 
Armed  Forces  during  the  Persian  Gulf  War 
deserve  a  comprehensive  program  of  veter- 
ans' benefits,  as  provided  by  a  grateful  na- 
tion, no  less  than  their  forebears  who  served 
during  World  War  n  and  the  Korean  and 
Vietnam  Wars; 

(3)  The  benefits  currently  provided  through 
the  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs  and 
other  Federal  agencies  were  established  in 
some  instances  to  address  specific  needs  or 
purposes  related  to  peacetime  military  serv- 
ice; 

(4)  The  veterans  of  World  War  II.  and  the 
Korean  and  Vietnam  Wars,  received  propor- 
tionally more  educational  assistance  as  re- 
adjustment assistance  than  currently  is 
available  for  Persian  Gulf  War  veterans 
under  chapter  30  of  title  38,  United  States 
Code;  and 

(5)  The  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  who 
served  during  the  Persian  Gulf  War  are  now 
entitled  to  educational  assistance  benefits  at 
least  equivalent  to  those  received  by  veter- 
ans of  previous  wars. 

(b)  "The  Congress  therefore  declares  that 
the  purpose  of  this  Act  is  to  provide,  on  be- 
half of  a  grateful  nation,  educational  assist- 
ance benefits  to  individuals  who  served  dur- 
ing the  Persian  Gulf  War  which  are  com- 
parable to  those  benefits  provided  to  veter- 
ans of  others  wars,  to  establish  educational 
assistance  progrrams  that  are  adequate  to  en- 
sure a  high  degree  of  participation  by  eligi- 
ble veterans,  and  to  provide  for  comparabil- 
ity of  benefits  under  the  Montgomery  GI 
Bill. 


PERSIAN  OULF  WAR  EDUCATIONAL  ASSISTANCE 
PROGRAM 

SEC.  3.  (a)(1)  Title  38,  United  States  Code, 
is  amended  by  inserting  after  chapter  43  the 
following  new  chapter: 

"(3HAPTER  44— PERSIAN  GULF  WAR 
EDUCATIONAL  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAM 
"SUBCHAPTER  I— PURPOSE- 
DEFINITIONS 

"Sec. 

"2101.  Purpose. 

"2102.  Definitions. 

"SUBCHAPTER  n— EUGIBLITY  AND 
ENTITLEMENT 
"2110.  Eligibility;  entitlement;  duration. 
"2111.  Time  limitations  for  completing  a  pro- 
gram of  education. 
"2112.  Educational  and  vocational  counsel- 
ing. 
"SUBCHAPTER  HI- ENROLLMENT 
"2120.  Selection  of  program. 
"2121.  Applications;  approval. 
"2122.  Disapproval  of  enrollment  in  certain 

courses. 
"2123.  Discontinuance  for  unsatisfactory  con- 
duct or  progress. 
"2124.  Education  outside  the  United  States. 
"SUBCHAPTER  IV— PAYMENTS  TO  ELIGI- 
BLE    VETERANS;     VETERAN-STUDENT 
SERVICES 
"2130.  Educational  assistance  allowance. 
"2131.   Computation   of   EMucational   assist- 
ance allowances. 
"2132.  Approval  of  courses. 
"2133.  Apprenticeship  or  other  on-job  train- 
ing; correspondence  courses. 
"2134.  Work-study  allowance. 
"SUBCHAPTER  V— SPECIAL  ASSISTANCE 
FOR  THE  EDUCATIONALLY  DISADVAN- 
TAGED 
"2140.  Purpose. 

"2141.  Elementary  and  secondary  education 
and  preparatory  educational  as- 
sistance. 
"2142.  Tutorial  assistance. 
"2143.  Effect  on  educational  entitlement. 
"SUBCHAPTER  VI— GENERAL  AND 
ADMINISTRATIVE  PROVISIONS 
"2151.  Bar  to  duplication  of  educational  as- 
sistance benefits 
"2152.   Allocation   of  administration  and  of 

program  costs 
"2153.  Reporting  requirement 

"SUBCHAPTER  I— PURPOSE- 
DEFINITIONS 
"§2101.  Purpose 

"The  Congress  of  the  United  States  hereby 
declares  that  the  educational  assistance  pro- 
gram created  by  this  chapter  is  for  the  pur- 
pose of  (1)  providing  veterans  who  served  on 
active  duty  during  the  Persian  Gulf  War 
with  educational  assistance  benefits  com- 
parable to  those  enjoyed  by  their  forebears 
who  served  In  other  wars,  (2)  extending  the 
benefits  of  a  higher  education  to  qualified 
and  deserving  young  persons  who  might  not 
otherwise  be  able  to  afford  such  an  edu- 
cation, (3)  providing  vocational  readjust- 
ment and  restoring  lost  educational  opportu- 
nities to  those  service  men  and  women  whose 
careers  have  Ijeen  interrupted  or  impeded  by 
reason  of  active  duty  during  the  Persian  Gulf 
War,  and  (4)  aiding  such  persons  in  attaining 
the  vocational  and  educational  status  which 
they  might  normally  have  aspired  to  and  ob- 
tained had  they  not  served  their  country. 
"$2102.  Definitions 

"For  the  purposes  of  this  chapter  and 
chapter  36  of  this  title— 

"(a)  The  term  "incremental  costs  associ- 
ated with  Operation  Desert  Storm"  means 


costs  referred  to  in  section  251(b)(2)(D)(il)  of 
the  Balanced  Budget  and  Emergency  Deficit 
Control  Act  of  1985  (2  U.S.C.  901(b)(2)(D)(ii)). 

"(b)  The  term  "Persian  Gulf  War"  means 
the  period  beginning  on  August  2,  1990,  and 
ending  thereafter  on  the  date  prescribed  by 
Presidential  proclamation  or  by  law. 

"(c)(1)  The  term  "eligible  veteran"  means 
any  veteran  who— 

"(A)  served  on  active  duty  for  a  period  of 
more  than  90  days  during  the  Persian  Gulf 
War.  and  was  discharged  or  released  there 
from  under  conditions  other  than  dishonor- 
able; or 

"(B)  contracted  with  the  Armed  Forces  and 
was  enlisted  in  or  assigned  to  a  reserve  com- 
ponent (including  the  Army  National  Guard 
of  the  United  States  and  the  Air  National 
Guard  of  the  United  States)  prior  to  August 
2,  1990,  and  as  a  result  of  such  enlistment  or 
assignment  served  during  the  Persian  Gulf 
War  on  active  duty,  any  part  of  which  com- 
menced within  12  months  after  August  1, 
1990,'  and  was  discharged  or  released  from 
such  active  duty  under  conditions  other  than 
dishonorable;  or 

"(C)  was  discharged  or  released  from  active 
duty,  any  part  of  which  was  performed  dur- 
ing the  Persian  Gulf  War,  or  following  en- 
trance into  active  service  from  an  enlist- 
ment or  assignment  provided  for  under  sub- 
paragraph (B)  of  this  paragraph,  because  of  a 
service-connected  disability. 

"(2)  The  requirement  of  discharge  or  re- 
lease, prescribed  in  paragraph  (1)  (A)  or  (B). 
shall  be  waived  In  the  case  of  any  individual 
who  served  more  than  90  days  in  an  active- 
duty  status  for  so  long  as  such  individual 
continues  on  active  duty  without  a  break 
therein. 

"(3)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1)(A)  and 
section  2110(a).  the  term  "active  duty"  does 
not  include  any  period  during  which  an  indi- 
vidual (A)  was  assigned  full  time  by  the 
Armed  Forces  to  a  civilian  institution  for  a 
course  of  education  which  was  substantially 
the  same  as  established  courses  offered  to  ci- 
vilians, (B)  served  as  a  cadet  or  midshipman 
at  one  of  the  service  academies,  or  (C)  served 
under  the  provisions  of  section  511(d)  of  title 
10  pursuant  to  an  enlistment  in  the  Army 
National  Guard  or  the  Air  National  Guard  or 
as  a  Reserve  for  service  in  the  Army  Reserve. 
Naval  Reserve.  Air  Force  Reserve.  Marine 
Corps  Reserve,  or  Coast  Guard  Reserve  un- 
less at  some  time  subsequent  to  the  comple- 
tion of  such  period  of  active  duty  for  train- 
ing such  individual  served  on  active  duty  for 
a  consecutive  period  of  90  days  or  more  dur- 
ing the  Persian  Gulf  War  (not  Including  any 
service  as  a  cadet  or  midshipman  at  one  of 
the  service  academies). 

"(d)  The  term  "program  of  education" 
means  any  curriculum  or  any  combination  of 
unit  courses  or  subjects  pursued  at  an  edu- 
cational institution  which  is  generally  ac- 
cepted as  necessary  to  fulfill  requirements 
for  the  attainment  of  a  predetermined  and 
identified  educational,  professional,  or  voca- 
tional objective.  Such  term  also  means  any 
curriculum  of  unit  courses  or  subjects  pur- 
sued at  an  educational  institution  which  ful- 
fill requirements  for  the  attainment  of  more 
than  one  predetermined  and  identified  edu- 
cational, professional,  or  vocational  objec- 
tive if  all  the  objectives  pursued  are  gen- 
erally recognized  as  being  reasonably  related 
to  a  single  career  field.  Such  terms  also 
means  any  unit  course  or  subject,  or  com- 
bination of  courses  of  subjects,  pursued  by 
an  eligible  veteran  at  an  educational  institu- 
tion required  by  the  Administrator  of  the 
Small  Businesss  Administration  as  a  condi- 
tion to  obtaining  financiual  assistance  under 


the  provisions  of  section  7(i)(l)  of  the  Small 
Business  Act  (15  U.S.C.  636(I)(1)). 

"(e)  The  term  "educational  institution" 
means  any  public  or  private  elementary 
school,  secondary  school,  vocational  school, 
correspondence  school,  business  school,  uni- 
versity, or  scientific  or  technical  institution, 
or  other  Institution  furnishing  education  for 
adults. 

"(f)  The  term  'dependent'  means— 

"(1)  a  child  of  an  eligible  veteran; 

"(2)  a  dependent  parent  of  an  eligible  vet- 
eran; and 

"(3)  the  spouse  of  an  eligible  veteran. 

"(g)  The  term  'training  establishment' 
means  any  establishment  providing  appren- 
tice or  other  training  on  the  job.  Including 
those  under  the  supervision  of  a  college  or 
university  or  any  State  department  of  edu- 
cation, or  any  State  apprenticeship  agency, 
or  vocational  education,  or  any  joint  appren- 
ticeship committee,  or  the  Bureau  of  Ap- 
prenticeship and  Training  established  pursu- 
ant to  chapter  4C  of  title  29,  or  any  agency 
of  the  Federal  Government  authorized  to  su- 
pervise such  training. 

"(h)  The  term  'institution  of  higher  learn- 
ing' means  a  college,  university,  or  similar 
institution,  including  a  technical  or  business 
school,  offering  postsecondary  level  aca- 
demic instruction  that  leads  to  an  associate 
or  higher  degree  if  the  school  is  empowered 
by  the  appropriate  State  education  author- 
ity under  State  law  to  grant  an  associate  or 
higher  degree.  When  there  is  no  State  law  to 
authorize  the  granting  of  a  degree,  the 
school  may  be  recognized  as  an  institution  of 
higher  learning  if  it  is  accredited  for  degree 
programs  by  a  recognized  accredit  agency. 
Such  term  shall  also  include  a  hospital  offer- 
ing educational  programs  at  the  postsecond- 
ary level  without  regard  to  where  the  hos- 
pital grants  a  postsecondary  degree.  Such 
term  shall  also  include  an  educational  insti- 
tution which  is  not  located  in  a  State,  which 
offers  a  course  leading  to  a  standard  college 
degree,  or  the  equivalent,  and  which  Is  recog- 
nized as  such  the  secretary  of  education  (or 
comparable  official)  of  the  country  or  other 
jurisdiction  in  which  the  institution  is  lo- 
cated. 

"(1)  The  term  'standard  college  degree' 
means  an  associate  or  higher  degree  awarded 
by  (1)  an  institution  of  higher  learning  that 
is  accredited  as  a  collegiate  Institution  by  a 
recognized  regional  or  national  accrediting 
agency;  or  (2)  an  institution  of  higher  learn- 
ing that  is  a  'candidate'  for  accreditation  as 
that  term  is  used  by  the  regional  or  national 
accrediting  agencies;  or  (3)  an  institution  of 
higher  learning  upon  completion  of  a  course 
which  Is  accredited  by  an  agency  recognized 
to  accredit  specialized  degree-level  pro- 
grams. For  the  purpose  of  this  section,  the 
accrediting  agency  must  be  one  recognized 
by  the  Secretary  of  Education  under  the  pro- 
visions of  section  1775  of  this  title. 

"SUBCHAPTER  H— ELIGIBILITY  AND 
ENTITLEMENT 
"$2110.  Eligibility;  entitlement;  duration 

"(a)  Except  as  provided  in  the  second  sen- 
tence of  this  subsection,  each  eligible  vet- 
eran shall  be  entitled  to  educational  assist- 
ance under  this  chapter  or  chapter  36  for  a 
period  of  36  months  (or  the  equivalent  there- 
of in  part-time  educational  assistance).  If  an 
eligible  veteran  has  served  a  continuous  pe- 
riod of  18  months  or  more  on  active  duty 
after  August  1,  1990,  and  has  been  released 
for  such  service  under  conditions  that  would 
satisfy  the  veteran's  active  duty  obligations, 
the  veteran  shall  be  entitled  to  educational 
assistance  under  this  chapter  for  a  period  of 
45  months  (or  the  equivalent  thereof  in  part- 
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educational  assistance).  In  the  case  of 
person  serving:  on  active  duty  on  the 
;  the  period  of  the  Persian  Gulf  War 
end4d  by  Presidential  proclamation  or  by 
a  person  whose  eligibility  is  based  on 
2102(d)(1)(B)  of  this  chapter,  the  end- 
for  computing  such  person's  entitle- 
!  hall  be  the  date  of  such  person's  first 
or  release  from  active  duty  after 
ending  date  of  such  Persian  Gulf  War. 
Whenever  the  period  of  entitlement 
Ills  section  of  an  eligible  veteran  who 
ennfled  In  an  educational  institution  reg- 
operated  on  the  quarter  or  semester 
ends  during  a  quarter  or  semester. 
t^Tiod  shall  be  extended  to  the  termi- 
of  such  unexpired  quarter  or  semes- 
educational  institutions  not  operated 
tbe|quarter  or  semester  system,  whenever 
of  eligibility  ends  after  a  major 
of  the  course  is  completed  such  pe- 
be  extended   to  the  end  of  the 
or  for  twelve  weeks,  whichever  is  the 
leriod. 

Sscept  as  provided  in  subsection  (b) 

subchapter  V  of  this  chapter,  no  eligi- 

shall  receive  educational  assist- 

1  nder    this   chapter    in    excess    of   45 
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"fSlllj  Time   limitations   for   completing   a 
of  education 
)  Subject  to  paragraph  (4)  of  this  sub- 
no  educational  assistance  shall  be 
an  eligible  veteran  under  this  chap- 
the  date  10  years  after  the  veter- 
dlscharge   or  release  from   active 
after  August  2.  1990;  except  that,  in  the 
any  eligible  veteran  who  was  pre- 
from  initiating  or  completing  such 
's  chosen  program  of  education  with 
t|me  period  because  of  a  physical  or 
disability  which  was  not  the  result  of 
v4terans's  own  willful  misconduct,  such 
shall,  upon  application  made  within 
after  the  last  date  of  the  delimiting 
otherwise  applicable  under  this  see- 
the termination  of  the  period  of  such 
or  physical  disability,  whichever  is 
be  granted  an  extension  of  the  ap- 
dellmlting  period  for  such  length  of 
the  Secretary  determines,  from  the 
that  such  veteran  was  so  prevented 
tiatlng  or  completing  such  program 
When  an  extension  of  the  appli- 
dellmiting  period  is  granted  a  veteran 
I  he  preceding  sentence,  the  delimiting 
with   respect   to   such   veteran   will 
I  egin  running  on  the  first  day  follow- 
veteran's  recovery  from  such  dis- 
on  which  it  is  reasonably  feasible,  as 
in  accordance  with  regulations 
he  Secretary  shall  prescribe,  for  such 
to  initiate  or  resume  pursuit  of  a 
of  education  with  educational  as- 
under this  chapter. 
)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
(1)  of  this  subsection,  any  veteran 
permitted  to  use  any  such  veteran's 
entitlement  under  section  2110  of  this 
the  purpose  of  eligibility  for  an  edu- 
loan,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
m  of  chapter  36  of  this  title, 
delimiting  date  otherwise  applica- 
!  uch  veteran  under  such  paragraph  (1), 
veteran  was  pursuing  an  approved 
of  education  on  a  full-time  basis  at 
of  the  expiration  of  such  veteran's 


educ  iUon. 


sui  h 


Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 

hapter  or  chapter  36  of  this  title,  any 

whose  delimiting  period  is  extended 

subparagraph   (a)   of  this    paragraph 

cc  itlnue  to  use  any  unused  loan  entitle- 

I  nder  this  paragraph  as  long  as  the 


veteran  continues  to  be  enrolled  on  a  full- 
time  basis  in  pursuit  of  the  approved  pro- 
gram of  education  in  which  such  veteran  was 
enrolled  at  the  time  of  expiration  of  such 
veteran's  eligibility  (i)  until  such  entitle- 
ment Is  exhausted,  (11)  until  the  expiration  of 
the  delimiting  date  otherwise  applicable  to 
such  veteran  under  paragraph  (1)  of  this  sub- 
section, or  (111)  until  such  veteran  has  com- 
pleted the  approved  program  of  education 
which  such  veteran  was  enrolled  at  the  end 
of  the  delimiting  period  referred  to  in  para- 
graph (1)  of  this  subsection,  whichever  oc- 
curs first. 

"(3)(A)  Subject  to  subparagraph  (C)  of  this 
paragraph  and  notwithstanding  the  provi- 
sions of  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection,  an 
eligible  veteran  who  served  on  active  duty 
during  the  Persian  Gulf  War  shall  be  per- 
mitted to  use  any  of  such  veteran's  unused 
entitlement  under  section  2110  of  this  title 
for  the  purpose  of  pursuing— 

"(1)  a  program  of  apprenticeship  or  other 
on-job  training; 

"(li)  a  course  with  an  approved  vocational 
objective;  or 

"(ill)  a  program  of  secondary  education,  if 
the  veteran  does  not  have  a  secondary  school 
diploma  (or  an  equivalency  certificate). 

"(B)  Upon  completion  of  a  program  or 
course  pursued  by  virtue  of  eligibility  pro- 
vided by  this  paragraph,  the  Secretary  shall 
provide  the  veteran  with  such  employment 
counseling  as  may  be  necessary  to  assist  the 
veteran  in  obtaining  employment  consistent 
with  the  veteran's  abilities,  aptitudes,  and 
interests. 

"(C)(i)  Educational  assistance  shall  be  pro- 
vided a  veteran  for  pursuit  of  a  program  or 
course  described  in  clause  (1)  or  (11)  of  sub- 
paragraph (A)  of  this  paragraph  using  eligi- 
bility provided  by  this  paragraph  unless  the 
Secretary  determines,  based  on  an  examina- 
tion of  the  veteran's  employment  and  train- 
ing history,  that  the  veteran  is  not  in  need  of 
such  a  program  or  course  in  order  to  obtain 
a  reasonably  stable  employment  situation 
consistent  with  the  veteran's  abilities  and 
aptitudes.  Any  such  determination  shall  be 
made  in  accordance  with  regulations  which 
the  Secretary  shall  prescribe. 

"(11)  Educational  assistance  provided  a  vet- 
eran for  pursuit  of  a  program  described  in 
clause  (ill)  of  subparagraph  (A)  of  this  para- 
graph using  eligibility  provided  by  this  para- 
graph shall  be  provided  at  the  rate  deter- 
minea  under  section  2141(b)(2)  of  this  title. 

"(D)  Educational  assistance  may  not  be 
provided  by  virtue  of  this  paragraph  after  a 
date  to  be  determined  by  the  Secretary,  pur- 
suant to  regulations  which  the  Secretary 
shall  prescribe. 

"(4)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
subsection,  a  veteran's  last  discharge  or  re- 
lease from  active  duty  shall  not  include  any 
discharge  or  release  from  a  period  of  active 
duty  of  less  than  90  days  of  continuous  serv- 
ice unless  the  individual  Involved  is  dis- 
charge or  released  for  a  service-connected 
disability,  for  a  medical  condition  which 
preexisted  such  service  and  which  the  Sec- 
retary determines  is  not  service  connected, 
for  hardship,  or  as  a  result  of  a  reduction  in 
force  as  described  in  section 
1411(a)(l)(A)(ii)(m)  of  this  title. 

"(b)  In  the  case  of  any  eligible  veteran  who 
has  been  prevented,  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary,  from  completing  a  program  of 
education  under  this  chapter  within  the  pe- 
riod prescribed  by  subsection  (a),  because  the 
veteran  had  not  met  the  nature  of  discharge 
requirements  of  this  chapter  before  a  change, 
correction,  or  modification  of  a  discbarge  or 
dismissal  made  pursuant  to  section  1553  of 


title  10,  the  correction  of  the  military 
records  of  the  proper  service  department 
under  section  1552  of  title  10,  or  other  correc- 
tive action  by  competent  authority,  then  the 
10-year  delimiting  period  shall  run  from  the 
date  the  veteran's  discharge  or  dismissal  was 
changed,  corrected,  or  modified. 

"(c)  In  the  case  of  any  veteran  (1)  who 
served  on  or  after  August  2,  1990,  (2)  who  be- 
came eligible  for  educational  assistance 
under  the  provisions  of  this  chapter  or  chap- 
ter 36  of  this  title,  and  (3)  who,  subsequent  to 
the  veteran's  last  discharge  or  release  from 
active  duty,  was  captured  and  held  as  a  pris- 
oner of  war  by  a  foreign  government  or 
power,  there  shall  be  excluded,  in  computing 
the  veteran's  10-year  period  of  eligibility  for 
educational  assistance,  any  period  during 
which  the  veteran  was  so  detained  and  any 
period  immediately  following  the  veteran's 
release  from  such  detention  during  which  the 
veteran  was  hospitalized  at  a  military,  civil- 
ian, or  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs  medi- 
cal facility. 

"(d)  No  educational  assistance  shall  be  af- 
forded any  eligible  veteran  under  this  chap- 
ter or  chapter  36  of  this  title  after  a  date  to 
be  determined  by  the  Secretary,  pursuant  to 
regulations  which  the  Secretary  shall  pre- 
scribe. 

"§2112.  Educational  and  vocational  counsel- 
ing 

"The  Secretary  shall  make  available  to 
any  eligible  veteran,  upon  such  veteran's  re- 
quest, counseling  services,  including  such 
educational  and  vocational  counseling  and 
gruidance,  testing,  and  other  assistance  as 
the  Secretary  deems  necessary  to  aid  such 
veteran  in  selecting  (1)  an  educational  or 
training  objective  and  an  educational  insti- 
tution or  training  establishment  appropriate 
for  the  attainment  of  such  objective,  or  (2) 
an  employment  objective  that  would  be  like- 
ly to  provide  such  veteran  with  satisfactory 
employment  opportunities  in  light  of  such 
veteran's  personal  circumstances.  In  any 
case  in  which  the  Secretary  has  rated  the 
veteran  as  being  incompetent,  such  counsel- 
ing shall  be  required  to  be  provided  to  the 
veteran  prior  to  the  selection  of  a  program  of 
education  or  training.  At  such  intervals  as 
the  Secretary  deems  necessary,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  make  available  information  re- 
specting the  need  for  general  education  and 
for  trained  personnel  in  the  various  crafts, 
trades,  and  professions.  Facilities  of  other 
Federal  agencies  collecting  such  information 
shall  be  utilized  to  the  extent  the  Secretary 
deems  practicable.  The  Secretary  shall  take 
appropriate  steps  (including  individual  noti- 
fication where  feasible)  to  acquaint  all  eligi- 
ble veterans  with  the  availability  and  advan- 
tages of  such  counseling  services. 

"SUBCHAPTER  UI— ENROLLMENT 
"{2120.  Selection  of  program 

"Subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  chapter, 
each  eligible  veteran  may  select  a  program 
of  education  to  assist  the  veteran  In  attain- 
ing an  educational,  professional,  or  voca- 
tional objective  at  any  educational  institu- 
tion (approved  in  accordance  with  chapter  36 
of  this  title)  selected  by  the  veteran,  which 
win  accept  and  retain  the  veteran  as  a  stu- 
dent or  trainee  in  any  field  or  branch  of 
knowledge  which  such  institution  finds  the 
veteran  qualified  to  undertake  or  pursue. 
"$2121.  Applications;  approval 

"Any  eligible  veteran,  or  any  person  on  ac- 
tive duty  (after  consultation  with  the  appro- 
priate service  education  officer),  who  desires 
to  Initiate  a  program  of  education  under  this 
chapter  shall  submit  an  application  to  the 
Secretary  which  shall  be  in  such  form,  and 


contain  such  Information,  as  the  Secretary 
shall  prescribe.  The  Secretary  shall  approve 
such  application  unless  the  Secretary  finds 
that  (1)  such  veteran  or  person  is  not  eligible 
for  or  entitled  to  the  educational  assistance 
for  which  application  is  made,  (2)  the  veter- 
an's or  person's  selected  educational  institu- 
tion or  training  establishment  fails  to  meet 
any  requirement  of  this  chapter  or  chapter 
36  of  this  title,  (3)  the  veteran's  or  person's 
enrollment  In,  or  pursuit  of,  the  program  of 
education  selected  would  violate  any  provi- 
sion of  this  chapter  or  chapter  36  of  this 
title,  or  (4)  the  veteran  or  person  Is  already 
qualified,  by  reason  of  previous  education  or 
training,  for  the  educational,  professional,  or 
vocational  objective  for  which  the  program 
of  education  is  offered.  The  Secretary  shall 
notify  the  veteran  or  person  of  the  approval 
or  disapproval  of  the  veteran's  or  person's 
application. 
"{2122.  Disapproval  of  enroUment  in  certain 

courses 

"(a)  The  Secretary  shall  not  approve  the 
enrollment  of  an  eligible  veteran  in— 

"(1)  any  bartending  course  or  personality 
development  course; 

"(2)  any  sales  or  sales  management  course 
which  does  not  provide  specialized  training 
within  a  specific  vocational  field; 

"(3)  any  type  of  course  which  the  Sec- 
retary finds  to  be  avocatlonal  or  recreational 
in  character  (or  the  advertising  for  which 
the  Secretary  finds  contains  significant  avo- 
catlonal or  recreational  themes)  unless  the 
veteran  submits  justification  showing  that 
the  course  will  be  of  bona  fide  use  in  the  pur- 
suit of  the  veteran's  present  or  contemplated 
business  or  occupation;  or 

"(4)  any  Independent  study  program  except 
one  leading  to  a  standard  college  degree. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  not  approve  the 
enrollment  of  an  eligible  veteran  in  any 
course  of  flight  training  other  than  one 
given  by  an  educational  institution  of  higher 
learning  for  credit  toward  a  standard  college 
degree  the  eligible  veteran  is  seeking. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  shall  not  approve  the 
enrollment  of  an  eligible  veteran  in  any 
course  to  be  pursued  by  radio  or  by  open  cir- 
cuit television,  except  that  the  Secretary 
may  approve  the  enrollment  of  an  eligible 
veteran  in  a  course,  to  be  pursued  in  resi- 
dence, leading  to  a  standard  college  degree 
which  includes,  as  an  integral  part  thereof, 
subjects  offered  through  open  circuit  tele- 
vision. 

"(d)(1)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (2) 
of  this  subsection,  the  Secretary  shall  not 
approve  the  enrollment  of  any  eligible  vet- 
eran, not  already  enrolled,  in  any  course  for 
any  period  during  which  the  Secretary  finds 
that  more  than  85  percent  of  the  students  en- 
rolled In  the  course  are  having  all  or  part  of 
their  tuition,  fees,  or  other  charges  paid  to 
or  for  them  by  the  educational  Institution  or 
by  the  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs  under 
this  title  or  under  chapter  106  of  title  10.  The 
Secretary  may  waive  the  requirements  of 
this  subsection.  In  whole  or  in  part.  If  the 
Secretary  determines,  pursuant  to  regula- 
tions which  the  Secretary  shall  prescribe,  it 
to  be  in  the  interest  of  the  eligible  veteran 
and  the  Federal  CSovernment.  The  provisions 
of  this  subsection  shall  not  apply  to  any 
course  offered  by  an  educational  Institution 
if  the  total  number  of  veterans  and  persons 
receiving  assistance  under  this  chapter  or 
chapter  30,  31,  32,  34,  35,  or  36  of  this  title  or 
under  chapter  106  of  title  10  who  are  enrolled 
in  such  Institution  equals  35  percent  or  less, 
or  such  other  per  centum  as  the  Secretary 
prescribes  in  regulations,  of  the  total  stu- 
dent enrollment  at  such  institution  (com- 


puted separately  for  the  main  campus  and 
any  branch  or  extension  of  such  Institution), 
except  that  the  Secretary  may  apply  the  pro- 
visions of  this  subsection  with  respect  to  any 
course  In  which  the  Secretary  has  reason  to 
believe  that  the  enrollment  of  such  veterans 
and  persons  may  be  in  excess  of  85  percent  of 
the  total  student  enrollment  in  such  course. 

"(2)  Paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection— 

"(A)  does  not  (except  sis  provided  in  section 
2141(c)  of  this  title)  apply  with  respect  to  the 
enrollment  of  a  veteran  in  a  course  offered 
pursuant  to  subchapter  V  of  this  chapter; 

"(B)  does  not  apply  with  respect  to  the  en- 
rollment of  a  veteran  in  a  farm  cooperative 
training  course:  and 

"(C)  does  not  apply  with  respect  to  the  en- 
rollment of  a  veteran  in  a  course  described  in 
section  1789(b)(6)  of  this  tiUe. 

"92123.    Discontinuance    for    onsatisfactoiy 
conduct  or  progress 

"The  Secretary  shall  discontinue  the  edu- 
cational assistance  allowance  of  an  eligible 
veteran  if,  at  any  time,  the  Secretary  finds 
that  according  to  the  regularly  prescribed 
standards  and  practices  of  the  educational 
institution,  the  veteran's  attendance,  con- 
duct, or  progress  is  unsatisfactory.  The  Sec- 
retary may  renew  the  payment  of  the  edu- 
cational assistance  allowance  only  if  the 
Secretary  finds  that — 

"(1)  the  veteran  will  be  resuming  enroll- 
ment at  the  same  educational  institution  in 
the  same  program  of  education  and  the  edu- 
cational institution  has  both  approved  such 
veteran's  reenrollment  and  certified  it  to  the 
Department  of  Veterans  Affairs;  or 

"(2)  in  the  case  of  a  proposed  change  of  ei- 
ther educational  institution  or  program  of 
education  by  the  veteran — 

"(A)  the  cause  of  the  unsatisfactory  at- 
tendance, conduct,  or  progress  has  been  re- 
moved; 

"(B)  the  program  proposed  to  be  pursued  is 
suitable  to  the  veteran's  aptitudes.  Interests, 
and  abilities;  and 

"(C)  if  a  proposed  change  of  program  is  In- 
volved, the  change  meets  the  requirements 
for  approval  under  section  1791  of  this  title. 
"S2124.  Education  outside  the  United  Stetes 

"An  eligible  veteran  may  not  enroll  in  any 
course  at  an  educational  institution  not  lo- 
cated in  a  State  unless  such  course  is  pur- 
sued at  an  approved  Institution  of  higher 
learning  and  the  course  Is  approved  by  the 
Secretary.  The  Secretary  may  deny  or  dis- 
continue educational  assistance  under  this 
chapter  in  the  case  of  any  veteran  enrolled 
in  an  institution  of  higher  learning  not  lo- 
cated in  a  State  if  the  Secretary  determines 
that  such  enrollment  is  not  in  the  best  inter- 
est of  the  veteran  or  the  Federal  CJovern- 
ment. 
"SUBCHAPTER  IV— PAYMENTS  TO  EUGI- 

BLE  VETERANS;  VETERAN-STUDENT 

SERVICES 
"$  2130.  Educational  assistance  allowance 

"(a)  The  Secretary  shall,  in  accordance 
with  the  applicable  provisions  of  this  section 
and  chapter  36  of  this  title,  pay  to  each  eligi- 
ble veteran  who  is  pursuing  a  program  of 
education  under  this  chapter  an  educational 
assistance  allowance  to  meet,  in  part,  the  ex- 
penses of  the  veteran's  subsistence,  tuition, 
fees,  supplies,  books,  equipment,  and  other 
educational  costs. 

"(b)  The  educational  assistance  allowance 
of  an  eligible  veteran  pursuing  a  program  of 
education,  other  than  a  program  exclusively 
by  correspondence,  at  an  educational  institu- 
tion shall  be  paid  as  provided  in  chapter  36  of 
this  title. 


**{91SI.  Computation  of  educational   aaslst- 
anee  allowances 

"(a)(1)  Elxcept  as  provided  in  subsection 
(b),  (c),  or  (g)  of  this  section  or  section  1787 
of  this  title,  while  pursuing  a  program  of 
education  under  this  chapter  of  half-time  or 
more,  each  eligible  veteran  shall  be  paid  dur- 
ing the  period  beginning  on  October  1,  1991, 
and  ending  on  September  30,  1993,  the  month- 
ly educational  assistance  allowance  set  forth 
in  column  U,  m,  IV,  or  V  (whichever  is  ap- 
plicable as  determined  by  the  veteran's  de- 
pendency status)  opposite  the  applicable 
type  of  program  as  shown  in  column  I: 
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"(2)  With  respect  to  the  fiscal  year  begin- 
ning on  October  1,  1993,  the  Secretary  shall 
pay,  in  lieu  of  the  rates  payable  under  para- 
graph (1)  of  this  subsection,  the  monthly 
rates  payable  under  such  paragraph  and  shall 
provide  a  percentage  increase  in  such  rates 
equal  to  the  percentage  by  which  the 
Consumer  Price  Index  (all  items.  United 
States  city  average,  published  by  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics)  for  the  12-month  period 
ending  June  30,  1993,  exceeds  such  Consumer 
Price  Index  for  the  12-month  period  ending 
June  30,  1992. 

"(3)  With  respect  to  any  fiscal  year  begin- 
ning on  or  after  October  1,  1994,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  pay,  in  lieu  of  the  rates  payable 
under  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection,  the 
monthly  rates  payable  under  this  subsection 
for  the  previous  fiscal  year  and  shall  provide, 
for  any  such  fiscal  year,  a  percentage  in- 
crease in  such  rates  equal  to  the  percentage 
by  which— 

"(A)  the  Consumer  Price  Index  (all  items. 
United  States  city  average)  for  the  12-month 
period  ending  on  the  June  30  preceding  the 
beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  for  which  the  In- 
crease Is  made,  exceeds 

"(B)  such  Consumer  Price  Index  for  the  12- 
month  period  preceding  the  12-month  period 
described  In  subparagraph  (A). 

"(4)  A  'cooperative'  i)rogram,  other  than  a 
'farm  cooperative'  program,  means  a  full- 
time  program  of  education  which  consists  of 
institutional  courses  and  alternate  phases  of 
training  in  a  business  or  industrial  establish- 
ment with  the  training  in  the  business  or  in- 
dustrial establishment  being  strictly  supple- 
mental to  the  institutional  portion. 

"(b)  The  educational  assistance  allowance 
of  an  Individual  pursuing  a  program  of  edu- 
cation— 

"(1)  while  on  active  duty,  or 

"(2)  on  less  than  a  half-time  basis, 
shall  be  computed  at  the  rate  of  (A)  the  es- 
tablished charges  for  tuition  and  fees  which 
the  institution  requires  similarly 
circumstanced  nonveterans  enrolled  in  the 
same  program  to  pay,  or  (B)  $777  per  month 
(or  such  rate  as  adjusted  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (a)(2)  of  this  section)  for  a  full-time 
course,  whichever  is  the  lesser.  An  Individ- 
ual's entitlement  shall  be  charged  for  insti- 
tutional courses  on  the  basis  of  the  applica- 
ble monthly  training  time  rate  as  deter- 
mined under  section  1788  of  this  title. 
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An  ellg'ible  veteran  who  Is  enrolled 
educational  institution  for  a  'farm  co- 
program    consisting'    of    instltu- 
i^lcultural  courses  prescheduled  to 
wl^ln  44  weeks  of  any  period  of  12  con- 
months  and  who  pursues  such  pro- 
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I  full-time  basis  (a  minimum  of  ten 
I  oura  per  week  or  four  hundred  and 
hours  In  such  year  prescheduled 
not  less  than  eighty  clock  hours 
hree-month  period), 
I  three-quarter-time  basis  (a  mini- 
7  clock  hours  per  week),  or 
half-time  basis  (minimum  of  5  clock 
week),  shall  be  eligible  to  receive 
assistance  allowance  at  the 
appropdate  rate  provided  in  the  table  in 
paragra  ph  (2)  of  this  subsection,  if  such  eligi- 
vet^ran  is  concurrently  engaged  In  agri- 
employment  which  is  relevant  to 
institutional  agricultural  courses  as  de- 
under  standards  prescribed  by  the 
.  In  computing  the  foregoing  clock 
r^uirements  there  shall  be  Included 
involved  in  field  trips  and  individ- 
group  instruction  sponsored  and  con- 
by  the  educational  institution 
a  duly  authorized  instructor  of  such 
InstituAon  in  which  the  veteran  is  enrolled. 
'  "he  monthly  educational  assistance 
allowai  :e  of  an  eligible  veteran  pursuing  a 
CO  >perative  program  under  this  chapter 
the  period  beginning  on  October  1, 
ending  on  September  30,  1993,  shall 
as  set  forth  in  column  II,  III,  IV,  or 
(whic  tiever  is  applicable  as  determined  by 
veteran's  de[)endency  status)  opposite 
shown  In  column  I: 
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If  1th  respect  to  the  fiscal  year  begin- 
October  1,  1993,  the  Secretary  shall 
leu  of  the  rates  payable  under  para- 
),  the  monthly  rates  payable  under 
and  shall  provide  a  percent- 
in  such  rates  equal  to  the  per- 
by  which  the  Consumer  Price  Index 
United  States  city  average,  pub- 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics)  for 
rfonth  period  ending  June  30,  1993,  ex- 
Consumer  Price  Index  for  the  12- 
I  eriod  ending  June  30,  1992. 
)^ith  respect  to  any  fiscal  year  begin- 
or  after  October  1,   1994.   the  Sec- 
^all  pay,  in  lieu  of  the  rates  payable 
paragraph  (2),  the  monthly  rates  pay- 
this  subsection  for  the  previous 
y^ar  and  shall  provide,  for  any  such 
a  percentage   Increase  in  such 
to  the  percentage  by  which— 
Consumer  Price  Index  (all  items, 
states  average)  for  the  12-month  pe- 
on the  June  30  preceding  the  be- 
of  the  fiscal  year  for  which  the  in- 
made,  exceeds 

Consumer  Price  Index  for  the  12- 

«rlod  preceding  the  12-month  period 

in  subparagraph  (A). 

Notwithstanding  the  prohibition  in 

2121  of  this  title  prohibiting  enroll- 

an  eligible  veteran  in  a  program  of 
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education  in  which  such  veteran  has  'already 
qualified,'  a  veteran  shall  be  allowed  up  to 
six  months  of  educational  assistance  (or  the 
equivalent  thereof  in  part-time  assistance) 
for  the  pursuit  of  refresher  training  to  per- 
mit such  veteran  to  update  such  veteran's 
knowledge  and  skills  and  to  be  instructed  in 
the  technological  advances  which  have  oc- 
curred in  such  veteran's  field  of  employment 
during  and  since  the  period  of  such  veteran's 
active  military  service. 

"(2)  A  veteran  pursing  refresher  training 
under  this  subsection  shall  be  paid  an  edu- 
cational assistance  allowance  based  upon  the 
rate  prescribed  in  the  table  in  subsection 
(a)(1)  or  subsection  (c)(2)  of  this  section, 
whichever  is  applicable. 

"(3)  The  educational  assistance  allowance 
paid  under  the  authority  of  this  subsection 
shall  be  charged  against  the  period  of  enti- 
tlement the  veteran  has  earned  pursuant  to 
section  2110(a)  of  this  title. 

"(e)  The  educational  assistance  allowance 
of  an  eligible  veteran  pursuing  an  independ- 
ent study  program  which  leads  to  a  standard 
college  degree  shall  be  computed  at  the  rate 
provided  in  subsection  (b)  of  this  section.  If 
the  entire  training  is  to  be  pursued  to  inde- 
pendent study,  the  amount  of  such  veteran's 
entitlement  to  educational  assistance  under 
this  chapter  shall  be  charged  in  accordance 
with  the  rate  at  which  the  veteran  is  pursu- 
ing the  independent  study  program  but  at 
not  more  than  the  rate  at  which  such  enti- 
tlement is  charged  for  pursuit  of  such  pro- 
gram on  less  than  a  half-time  basis.  In  any 
case  in  which  independent  study  is  combined 
with  resident  training,  the  educational  as- 
sistance allowance  shall  be  paid  at  the  appli- 
cable institutional  rate  based  on  the  total 
training  time  determined  by  adding  the 
number  of  semester  hours  (or  the  equivalent 
thereof)  of  resident  training  to  the  number 
of  semester  hours  (or  the  equivalent  thereof) 
of  independent  study  that  do  not  exceed  the 
number  of  semester  hours  (or  the  equivalent 
thereoO  required  for  the  less  than  half-time 
institutional  rate,  as  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary, for  resident  training.  A  veteran's  en- 
titlement shall  be  charged  for  a  combination 
of  independent  study  and  resident  training 
on  the  basis  of  the  applicable  monthly  train- 
ing time  rate  as  determined  under  section 
1788  of  this  title. 

"(f)  The  educational  assistance  allowance 
of  an  eligible  veteran  pursing  a  course  in 
part  by  open  circuit  television  shall  be  com- 
puted in  the  same  manner  that  such  allow- 
ance is  computed  under  subsection  (e)  of  this 
section  for  an  independent  study  program. 

"(g)(1)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  para- 
graph (2)  of  this  ."ubsection,  the  amount  of 
the  educational  assistance  allowance  paid  to 
an  eligible  veteran  who  is  pursuing  a  pro- 
gram of  education  under  this  chapter  while 
Incarcerated  in  a  Federal,  State,  or  local 
penal  institution  for  conviction  of  a  felony 
may  not  exceed  such  amount  as  the  Sec- 
retary determines,  in  accordance  with  regu- 
lations which  the  Secretary  shall  prescribe, 
is  necessary  to  cover  the  cost  of  established 
charges  for  tutition  and  fees  required  of 
similar  circumstances  nonveterans  enrolled 
In  the  same  program  and  to  cover  the  cost  of 
necessary  supplies,  books,  and  equipment,  of 
the  applicable  monthly  educational  assist- 
ance allowance  prescribed  for  a  veteran  with 
no  dependents  in  subsection  (a)(1)  or  (c)(2)  of 
this  section  or  section  1787(b)(1)  of  this  title, 
whichever  is  the  lesser.  The  amount  of  the 
educational  assistance  allowance  payable  to 
a  veteran  while  so  incarcerated  shall  be  re- 
duced to  the  extent  that  the  tuition  and  fees 
of  the  veteran  for  any  course  are  paid  under 


any  Federal  program  (other  than  a  program 
administered  by  the  Secretary)  or  under  any 
State  or  local  program. 

"(2)  Paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  shall 
not  apply  in  the  case  of  any  veteran  who  is 
pursuing  a  program  of  education  under  this 
chapter  while  residing  in  a  halfway  house  or 
participating  in  a  work-release  program  in 
connection  with  such  veteran's  conviction  of 
a  felony. 
"J  2132.  Approval  of  courses. 

"An  eligible  veteran  shall  receive  the  bene- 
fits of  this  chapter  while  enrolled  in  a  course 
of  education  offered  by  an  educational  insti- 
tution only  if  such  course  is  approved  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  subchapter  I 
of  chapter  36  this  title. 

"$2133.  Apprenticeship  or  other  on-Job  train- 
ing; correspondence  courses 

"Any  eligible  veteran  may  pursue  a  pro- 
gram of  apprenticeship  or  other  on-job  train- 
ing or  a  program  of  education  exclusively  by 
correspondence  and  be  paid  an  educational 
assistance  allowance  or  training  assistance 
allowance,  as  applicable,  under  the  provi- 
sions of  section  1787  or  1786  of  this  title. 
"§2134.  Work-study  allowance 

"(a)(1)  Individuals  utilized  under  the  au- 
thority of  subsection  (b)  of  this  section  shall 
be  jpaid  an  additional  educational  assistance 
allowance  (hereafter  referred  to  as  "work- 
study  allowance").  Such  work-study  allow- 
ance shall  be  paid  in  an  amount  equal  to  the 
applicable  hourly  minimum  wage  times  the 
number  of  hours  worked  during  the  applica- 
ble period,  in  return  for  such  individual's 
agreement  to  perform  services,  during  or  be- 
tween periods  of  enrollment,  aggregating  not 
more  than  a  number  of  hours  equal  to  25 
times  the  number  of  weeks  in  the  semester 
or  other  applicable  enrollment  period,  re- 
quired in  connection  with  (1)  the  out-reach 
services  program  under  subchapter  IV  of 
chapter  3  of  this  title  as  carried  out  under 
the  supervision  of  a  Department  of  Veterans 
Affairs'  employee,  (2)  the  preparation  and 
processing  of  necessary  papers  and  other  doc- 
uments at  educational  institutions  or  re- 
gional offices  or  facilities  of  the  Department 
of  Veterans  Affairs,  (3)  the  provision  of  hos- 
pital and  domiciliary  care  and  medical  treat- 
ment under  chapter  17  of  this  title,  (4)  any 
other  activity  of  the  Department  of  Veterans 
Affairs  as  the  Secretary  shall  determine  ap- 
propriate, or  (5)  in  the  case  of  an  individual 
who  is  receiving  educational  assistance 
under  chapter  106  of  title  10,  activities  relat- 
ing to  the  administration  of  such  chapter  at 
Department  of  Defense  facilities.  An  individ- 
ual shall  be  paid  in  advance  an  amount  equal 
to  40  per  centum  of  the  total  amount  of  the 
work-study  allowance  agreed  to  be  paid 
under  the  agreement  In  return  for  the  indi- 
vidual's agreement  to  perform  the  number  of 
hours  work  specified  in  the  agreement. 

"(2)  For  the  purposes  of  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subsection,  the  term  "applicable  hourly 
minimum  wage"  means  (A)  the  hourly  mini- 
mum wage  under  section  6(a)  of  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  (29  U.S.C.  206<a)), 
or  (B)  the  hourly  minimum  wage  under  com- 
parable law  of  the  State  in  which  the  serv- 
ices are  to  be  performed.  If  such  wage  is 
higher  than  the  wage  referred  to  in  clause 
(A)  and  the  Secretary  has  made  a  determina- 
tion to  pay  such  higher  wage. 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  the  Secretary  shall  utilize,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  activities  specified  in  sub- 
section (a)(1)  of  this  section,  the  service  of 
individuals  who  are  pursuing  progrrams  of  re- 
habilitation, education,  or  training  under 
chapter  30,  31,  32,  or  34  of  this  title  or  chapter 


106  of  title  10,  at  a  rate  equal  to  at  least 
three-quarters  of  that  required  of  a  full-time 
student.  In  carrying  out  this  section,  the 
Secretary,  wherever  feasible,  shall  give  pri- 
ority to  veterans  with  disabilities  rated  at  30 
percent  or  more  for  purposes  of  chapter  11  of 
this  title.  In  the  event  an  individual  ceases 
to  be  at  least  three-quarter-time  student  be- 
fore completing  such  agreement,  the  individ- 
ual may,  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary, 
be  permitted  to  complete  such  agreement. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  shall  determine  the 
number  of  individuals  whose  services  the  De- 
partment of  Veterans  Affairs  can  effectively 
utilize  and  the  types  of  services  that  such  in- 
dividuals may  be  required  to  perform,  on  the 
basis  of  a  survey,  which  the  Secretary  shall 
conduct  annually,  of  each  Department  of 
Veterans  Affairs  regional  office  in  order  to 
determine  the  numbers  of  individuals  whose 
services  can  effectively  be  utilized  during  an 
enrollment  period  in  each  geographical  area 
where  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs'  ac- 
tivities are  conducted,  and  shall  determine 
which  individuals  shall  be  offered  agree- 
ments under  this  section  in  accordance  with 
regulations  which  the  Secretary  shall  pre- 
scribe, including  as  criteria  (a)  the  need  of 
the  individual  to  augment  the  individual's 
educational  assistance  or  subsistence  allow- 
ance; (2)  the  availability  to  the  individual  of 
transportation  to  the  place  where  the  indi- 
vidual's services  are  to  be  performed;  (3)  the 
motivation  of  the  individual;  and  (4)  in  the 
case  of  a  disabled  veteran  pursuing  a  course 
of  vocational  rehabilitation  under  chapter  31 
of  this  title,  the  compatibility  of  the  work 
assignment  to  the  veteran's  physical  condi- 
tion. 

"(d)  While  performing  the  services  author- 
ized by  this  section,  individuals  shall  be 
deemed  employees  of  the  United  States  for 
the  purposes  of  the  benefits  of  chapter  81  of 
title  5  but  not  for  the  purposes  of  laws  ad- 
ministrated by  the  Office  of  Personnel  Man- 
agement. 

"SUBCHAPTER  V— SPECIAL  ASSISTANCE 
FOR  THE  EDUCATIONALLY  DISADVAN- 
TAGED 
"$2140.  Purpose 

"It  is  the  purpose  of  this  subchapter  (1)  to 
encourage  and  assist  veterans  who  have  aca- 
demic deficiencies  to  attain  a  high  school 
education  or  its  equivalent  and  to  qualify  for 
and  pursue  courses  of  higher  education,  (2)  to 
assist  eligible  veterans  to  pursue  postsecond- 
ary  education  through  tutorial  assistance 
where  required,  and  (3)  to  encourage  edu- 
cational institutions  to  develop  programs 
which  provide  special  tutorial,  remedial,  pre- 
paratory, or  other  educational  or  supple- 
mentary assistance  to  such  veterans. 
"$2141.  Elementary  and  secondary  education 
and  preparatory  educational  assistance 
"(a)  In  the  case  of  any  eligible  veteran 
who — 

"(1)  has  not  received  a  secondary  school  di- 
ploma (or  an  equivalency  certificate),  or 

"(2)  is  not  on  active  duty  and  who,  in  order 
to  pursue  a  program  of  education  for  which 
the  veteran  would  otherwise  be  eligible, 
needs  refresher  courses,  deficiency  courses, 
or  other  preparatory  or  special  educational 
assistance  to  qualify  for  admission  to  an  ap- 
propriate educational  institution,  the  Sec- 
retary may,  without  regard  to  so  much  of 
the  provisions  of  section  2121  of  this  title  as 
prohibit  the  enrollment  of  an  eligible  vet- 
eran in  a  program  of  education  in  which  the 
veteran  Is  "already  qualified,"  approve  the 
enrollment  of  such  veteran  in  an  appropriate 
course  or  courses  or  other  special  edu- 
cational assistance  program. 


"(b)(1)  The  Secretary  shall  pay  to  an  eligi- 
ble veteran  pursuing  a  course  or  courses  or 
program  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)(2)  of  this 
section,  an  educational  assistance  allowance 
as  provided  in  sections  2130  and  2131(a)  or  (b) 
of  this  title. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  pay  to  an  eligible 
veteran  described  in  subsection  (a)(1)  of  this 
section  who  is  pursuing  a  course  or  courses 
or  program  under  this  subchapter  for  the 
purpose  of  attaining  a  secondary  school  di- 
ploma (or  an  equivalency  certificate)  an  edu- 
cational assistance  allowance  (A)  at  the  rate 
of  established  charges  for  tuition  and  fees  re- 
quired of  similarly  circumstanced  non- 
veterans  enrolled  in  the  same  course, 
courses,  or  program,  or  (B)  at  the  institu- 
tional full-time  rate  provided  in  section 
2131(a)  of  this  title,  whichever  is  the  lesser. 

"(c)  The  provisions  of  section  2122(d)(1)  of 
this  title,  relating  to  the  disapproval  of  en- 
rollment in  certain  courses,  shall  be  applica- 
ble to  the  enrollment  of  an  eligible  veteran 
who,  while  serving  on  active  duty,  enrolls  in 
one  or  more  courses  under  this  subchapter 
for  the  purpose  of  attaining  a  secondary 
school  diploma  (or  an  equivalency  certifi- 
cate). 
"S2I42.  Tutorial  assistance 

"(a)  In  the  case  of  any  eligible  veteran 
who — 

"(1)  is  enrolled  in  and  pursuing  a  post- 
secondary  course  of  education  on  a  half-time 
or  more  basis  at  an  educational  institution; 
and 

"(2)  has  a  deficiency  in  a  subject  required 
as  a  part  of,  or  which  is  prerequisite  to,  or 
which  is  indispensable  to  the  satisfactory 
pursuit  of,  an  approved  program  of  edu- 
cation, the  Secretary  may  approve 
individualed  tutorial  assistance  for  such  vet- 
eran if  such  assistance  is  necessary  for  the 
veteran  to  complete  such  program  success- 
fully. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  pay  to  an  eligible 
veteran  receiving  tutorial  assistance  pursu- 
ant to  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  educational  assistance  allowance 
provided  in  section  2131  of  this  title,  the  cost 
of  such  tutorial  assistance  in  an  amount  not 
to  exceed  MOO  per  month,  for  a  maximum  of 
twelve  months,  or  until  a  maximum  of  $4,800 
is  utilized,  upon  certification  by  the  edu- 
cational institution  that — 

"(1)  the  individualized  tutorial  assistance 
is  essential  to  correct  a  deficiency  of  the  eli- 
gible veteran  in  a  subject  required  as  a  part 
of,  or  which  is  prerequisite  to,  or  which  is  in- 
dispensable to  the  satisfactory  pursuit  of,  an 
approved  program  of  education; 

"(2)  the  tutor  chosen  to  perform  such  as- 
sistance is  qualified  and  is  not  the  eligible 
veteran's  parent,  spouse,  child  (whether  or 
not  married  or  over  eighteen  years  of  age), 
brother,  or  sister;  and 

"(3)  the  charges  for  such  assistance  do  not 
exceed  the  customary  charges  for  such  tuto- 
rial assistance. 
"$2143.  Effect  on  educational  entitlement 

"The  educational  assistance  allowance  or 
cost  of  individualized  tutorial  assistance  au- 
thorized by  this  subchapter  shall  be  paid 
without  charge  to  any  period  of  entitlement 
the  veteran  may  have  earned  pursuant  to 
section  2110(a)  of  this  title. 

"SUBCHAPTER  VI— GENERAL  AND 
ADMINISTRATIVE  PROVISIONS 
"S2151.  Bar  to  duplication  of  educational  as- 
sistance benefits 

"(a)  An  individual  entitled  to  educational 
assistance  under  a  program  established  by 
this  chapter  who  is  also  eligible  for  edu- 
cational assistance  under  a  program  under 


chapter  30,  31,  32,  34  or  35  of  this  title,  under 
chapter  106  or  107  of  title  10,  or  under  the 
Hostage  Relief  Act  of  1960  (Public  Law  96-449; 
5  U.S.C.  5561  note)  may  not  receive  assist- 
ance under  two  or  more  of  such  programs 
concurrently  but  shall  elect  (In  such  form 
and  manner  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe) 
under  which  program  to  receive  educational 
assistance. 

"(b)  A  period  of  service  counted  for  pur- 
poses of  repayment  under  section  90  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  Authorization  Act, 
1981  (10  U.S.C.  2141  note),  of  an  education 
loan  may  not  also  be  counted  for  purposes  of 
entitlement  to  educational  assistance  under 
this  chapter. 
"$2152.  Allocation  of  administration  and  of 

program  coats 

"(a)  Except  to  the  extent  otherwise  specifi- 
cally provided  in  this  chapter,  the  edu- 
cational assistance  programs  established  by 
this  chapter  shall  be  administered  by  the  De- 
partment of  Veterans  Affairs. 

"(b)  The  payments  for  entitlement  under 
this  chapter  are  hereby  designated  as  incre- 
mental costs  associated  with  Operation 
Desert  Storm.  Elxcept  as  provided  in  section 
5  of  the  Desert  Storm  Servlcepersons'  Read- 
justment Act  of  1991,  payments  for  entitle- 
ment earned  under  this  chapter  shall  be 
made  from  funds  appropriated  to,  or  other- 
wise available  to,  the  Department  of  Veter- 
ans Affairs  for  the  payment  of  readjustment 
benefits. 
"S  2153.  Reporting  requirement 

"(a)  The  Secretary  shall  submit  to  the 
Congress  at  least  once  every  two  years  a  re- 
port on  the  operation  of  the  program  pro- 
vided for  in  this  chapter. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  include  In  each  re- 
port submitted  under  this  section- 

"(1)  information  concerning  the  level  of 
utilization  of  educational  assistance  and  of 
expenditures  under  this  chapter;  and 

"(2)  such  recommendations  for  administra- 
tive and  legislative  changes  regarding  the 
provision  of  educational  assistance  under 
this  chapter  to  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  and  veterans  as  the  Secretary  consid- 
ers appropriate. 

"(c)  The  first  report  by  the  Secretary 
under  this  section  shall  be  submitted  not 
later  than  January  1,  1993.". 

(2)  The  table  of  chapters  at  the  beginning 
of  Part  m  of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  adding  the  following  new  item: 
"44.   Persian  Gulf  War  Educational 

Assistance  Program 2101". 

(b)  Chapter  44  of  title  38.  United  States 
Code,  as  added  by  subsection  (a),  shall  take 
effect  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

MONTGOMERY  01  BlIyL.  EDUCATIONAL 
ASSISTANCE  ADJUSTMENTS 

SEC.  4(a)  Section  1411  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended — 

(1)  in  subsection  (a)  by  striking  out  "Ex- 
cept as  provided  in  subsection  (c)"  and  by  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "Except  for  an  indi- 
vidual who  Is  entitled  to  basic  educational 
assistance  under  chapter  44  of  this  title,  and 
except  as  further  provided  in  subsection  (c)". 

(2)  in  subsection  (b)  by  Inserting  "(1)"  prior 
to  the  text  thereof,  and  by  inserting  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraphs: 

"(2)(A)  The  amount  by  which  an  Individ- 
ual's basic  pay  is  reduced  on  or  after  August 
1,  1990  pursuant  to  paragraph  (1)  of  this  sub- 
section shall  be  deemed  to  be  payable  to  such 
Individual  as  readjustment  assistance,  and 
shall  be  paid  by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to 
regulations  which  the  Secretary  shall  pre- 
scribe. 
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[n  the  event  that  an  Individual's  basic 
reduced  prior  to  Augrust  1,  1990  pur- 
pcuagraph  (1)  of  this  subsection,  and 
i)idividual  subsequently  demonstrates 
good  cause  shown,  he  or  she  was  un- 
receive  educational  assistance  under 
cl^pter,  the  Secretary  shall  pay  to  such 
aa   readjustment   assistance    the 
by  which  such  individual's  basic  pay 
r^uced  prior  to  such  date.   Payment 
:his  subparagraph  shall  be  made  by 
pursuant  to  regulations  which 
shall  prescribe. 
[Tie  authority  provided  by  paragraph 
this  subsection   to  reduce  basic  pay 
terminate  on  the  date  of  enactment  of 
Storm  Servlcepersons'  Readjust- 
ct  of  1991.  Notwithstanding  the  provl- 
subsection  (c)(1)  of  this  section,  any 
who  made  an  election  pursuant  to 
sfibsection  not  to  receive  educational 
under  this  chapter  shall  be  enti- 
such  assistance:  Provided,  That  the 
rate  of  educational  assistance  to 
individual  for  an  approved  program 
shall  be  reduced  by  an  amount 
exceed  SSO  for  an  approved  program 
on  a  full-time  basis,  or  by  propor- 
lesser  amounts   for  approved   pro- 
lursued  on  a  less-than-full-time  basis, 
by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to 
ons  that  shall  be  prescribed  by  the 
until  the  cumulative  amount  of 
r4duction  in  basic  educational  assist- 
to    such    individual    totals    that 
by  which  such  individual's  basic  pay 
tave  been  reduced  prior  to  August  1, 
such  individual  not  made  such  elec- 
pii:^uant  to  subsection  (c)(1)  of  this  sec- 
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subsection  (c)(1)  by  adding  at  the  end 

foil  3wing  new  sentences:  "The  provisions 

paragraph  shall  not  apply  to  an  indl- 

rho  initially  enters  on  active  duty  as 

•er  of  the  Armed  Forces  on  or  after 

2.  1990.  Any  individual  who  initially 

3n  active  duty  as  a  member  of  the 

Forces  on   or  after  August  2.   1990. 

deemed  to  have  elected  to  receive 

assistance  under  this  chapter.". 

Section  1412  of  title  38,  United  States 

amended — 

subsection  (a)  by  striking  out  "Ex- 
provided  in  subsection  (d)"  and  by  in- 
in  lieu  thereof  "Except  for  an  indl- 
rho  is  entitled  to  basic  educational 
under  chapter  44  of  this  title,  and 
further  provided  in  subsection  (d)". 
subsection  (c)  by  inserting  "(1)"  prior 
ext  thereof,  and  by  Inserting  the  fol- 
lew  paragraphs: 
The  amount  by  which  an  individ- 
pay  is  reduced  on  or  after  August 
ursuant  to  paragraph  (1)  of  this  sub- 
be  deemed  to  be  payable  to  such 
as  readjustment  assistance,   and 
paid  by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to 
which  the  Secretary  shall  pre- 


bs  9ic 


the  event  that  an  individual's  basic 
reduced  prior  to  August  1,  1990  pur- 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection,  and 
ii|dividual  subsequently  demonstrates 
good  cause  shown,  he  or  she  was  un- 
receive  educational  assistance  under 
.  the  Secretary  shall  pay  to  such 
as   readjustment   assistance    the 
by  which  such  individual's  basic  pay 
reduced  prior  to  such  date.   Payment 
his  subparagraph  shall  be  made  by 
pursuant  to  regulations  which 
shall  prescribe, 
authority  provided  by  paragraph 
his  subsection  to  reduce  basic  pay 
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shall  terminate  on  the  date  of  enactment  of 
the  Desert  Storm  Servlcepersons'  Readjust- 
ment Act  of  1991.  Notwithstanding  the  provi- 
sions of  subsection  (d)(1)  of  this  section,  any 
individual  who  made  an  election  pursuant  to 
such  subsection  not  to  receive  educational 
assistance  under  this  chapter  shall  be  enti- 
tled to  such  assistance:  Provided.  That  the 
monthly  rate  of  educational  assistance  to 
such  an  individual  for  an  approved  program 
of  education  shall  be  reduced  by  an  amount 
not  to  exceed  $50  for  an  approved  program 
pursued  on  a  full-time  basis,  or  by  propor- 
tionally lesser  amounts  for  approved  pro- 
grams pursued  on  a  less-than-full-time  basis, 
as  determined  by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to 
regulations  that  shall  be  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary,  until  the  cumulative  amount  of 
such  reduction  in  basic  educational  assist- 
ance paid  to  such  individual  totals  that 
amount  by  which  such  individual's  basic  pay 
would  have  been  reduced  prior  to  August  1. 
1990.  had  such  individual  not  made  such  elec- 
tion pursuant  to  subsection  (d)(1)  of  this  sec- 
tion.". 

(3)  in  subsection  (d)(1)  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  following  new  sentences:  "The  provisions 
of  this  paragraph  shall  not  apply  to  an  indi- 
vidual who  initially  enters  on  active  duty  as 
a  member  of  the  Armed  Forces  on  or  after 
August  2,  1990.  Any  individual  who  initially 
enters  on  active  duty  as  a  member  of  the 
Armed  Forces  on  or  after  August  2.  1990. 
shall  be  deemed  to  have  elected  to  receive 
educational  assistance  under  this  chapter.". 

(c)  Section  1413  of  title  38,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  amending  subsection  (c) 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)  Subject  to  section  1795  of  this  title. 
each  individual  entitled  to  basic  educational 
assistance  under  section  1418  of  this  title 
shall  be  entitled  to  36  months  of  educational 
assistance  under  this  chapter  (or  the  equiva- 
lent thereof  in  part-time  educational  assist- 
ance).". 

(d)  Section  1415  of  title  38.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (f)(1)  by  striking  out  "$350 
and  $275"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$777 
and  $518"; 

(2)  in  subsection  (f)(2)  by  striking  out 
"may"  each  time  it  appears  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "shall";  and 

(3)  in  subsection  (f)(3)  by  striking  out 
"may"  each  time  each  appears  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "shall". 

(e)  Section  2131  of  title  38,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (b)(2)(A)  by  striking  out 
"$170,  $128,  and  $86  "  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "$377,  $284.  and  $189"; 

(2)  in  subsection  (b)(2)(B)  by  striking  out 
"may"  each  time  it  appears  and  by  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "shall";  and 

(3)  in  subsection  (b)(2)(C)  by  striking  out 
"may"  each  time  it  appears  and  by  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "shall". 

AUTHORIZATION  OK  APPROPRIATIONS 
Sec.   5.  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 
FROM  DEFENSE  COOPERATION  ACCOUNT.— 

(a)  AUTHORIZATION.— There  is  hereby  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  from  the  Defense 
Cooperation  Account  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  for  payment  in  fiscal  years  1992 
through  1995  of  the  costs  of  educational  as- 
sistance programs  established  in  chapter  44 
of  title  38,  United  States  Code. 

(b)  INCREMENTAL    COSTS    ASSOCIATED    WITH 

Desert  Storm.— Notwithstanding  the  re- 
quirement of  Presidential  designation  in  sec- 
tion 251(b)(2)(D)(i)  of  the  Balanced  Budget 
and  Emergency  Deficit  Control  Act  of  1985, 
the  educational  assistance  benefits  described 
in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  are  hereby 


designated  as  incremental  costs  associated 
with  Operation  Desert  Storm,  and  as  such 
are  costs  referred  to  in  section  251(b)(2)(D)(ii) 
of  the  Balanced  Budget  and  Emergency  Defi- 
cit Control  Act  of  1985  (2  U.S.C. 
901(b)(2)(D)(il)). 

COORDINATION  WITH  OTHER  VETERANS' 
EDUCATION  AND  TRAINING  PROGRAMS 

SEC.  6.  (a)  Section  708  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  in  subsection  (e)  by 
striking  out  "chapter  30"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "chapter  30  or  44". 

(b)  Section  135  of  title  26,  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  amended  in  subparagraph  (d)(1)(B) 
by  striking  out  "Chapter  30,  31,  32,  34,  or  35" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "chapter  30,  31, 
32,  34,  35  or  44". 

(c)  Section  113  of  title  38,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  in  subsection  (c)(2)  by 
striking  out  "or  36"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  '36,  or  44". 

(d)  Section  1508(0(1)  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended— 

(1)  in  subparagraph  (A) — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "chapter  30  or  34"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "chapter  30,  34  or 
44";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "chapter  30  or  chapter 
34"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "chapter  30, 
chapter  34,  or  chapter  44";  and 

(2)  in  subparagraph  (B),  by  striking  out  "30 
or  34"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "30.  34  or 
44". 

(e)  The  third  sentence  of  section  1673(d)(1) 
of  title  38.  United  States  Code  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "or  36"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "36.  or  44". 

(f)  Section  1685  of  title  38.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  in  subsection  (b)  by  strik- 
ing out  "chapter  30.  31.  32  or  34"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "chapter  30.  31,  32,  34  or 
44". 

(g)  Section  1774  of  title  38.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  in  subsection  (a)(1)  by 
striking  out  "chapter  30  through  35"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "chapter  30  through  35 
and  chapter  44". 

(h)  Section  1781  of  title  38.  United  States 
Code  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (a)  by  striking  out  "or  36" 
and  by  inserting  "36.  or  44"  in  lieu  thereof; 
and 

(2)  in  subsection  (b)(1)  by  striking  out  "and 
36."  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "36,  and 
44". 

(i)  Section  1784  of  title  38,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  in  subsection  (c)  by  strik- 
ing out  "chapter  31.  34  or  35"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "chapter  31.  34.  35  or  44". 

(j)  Section  1790(b)(3)  of  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  in  subparagraph  (A) 
by  striking  out  "chapter  30.  32.  34.  or  35"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "chapter  30.  32.  34.  35 
or  44". 

(k)  Section  1792  of  title  38.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  in  subsection  (a)  by  strik- 
ing out  "or  35"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"35.  or  44". 

(1)  Section  1793  of  title  38,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (a)  by  striking  out  "chap- 
ters 30  through  36"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "chapters  30  through  36  and  44";  and 

(2)  in  subsection  (b)  by  striking  out  "chap- 
ters 30  through  36"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "chapters  30  through  36  and  44". 

(m)  Section  1795(a)  of  Utle  38,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"and  36,"  in  clause  (4)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "36,  and  44". 

(n)  Section  1797  of  title  38,  United  Stetes 
Code,  is  amended  in  subsection  (a)  by  strik- 
ing out  "chapter  30,  32,  34  or  35"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "chapter  30,  32,  34,  35  or 
44". 


(0)  Section  3013  of  title  38,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "and  35" 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "35,  and  44". 

(p)  Section  3103A  of  title  38,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  in  subsection  (b)(3)(F)  by 
striking  out  "chapter  30"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "chapter  30  or  44". 


By  Ms.  MIKULSKI  (for  heratlf. 
Mr.  Levin,  and  Mr.  Rudman): 
S.  2232.  A  bill  to  make  available  to 
consumers  certain  information  regard- 
ing automobiles;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transpor- 
tation. 

AMERICAN  AUTOMOBILE  LABELING  ACT 

Ms.  MIKULSKI.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  want  to  talk  about  introducing  legis- 
lation called  the  American  Automobile 
Labeling  Act  of  1992.  I  call  this  my 
stick  up  for  America  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  in  a  war  for 
America's  future.  We  need  jobs  today, 
and  we  need  jobs  tomorrow.  It  is  time 
for  us  to  stick  up  for  America,  and  I  be- 
lieve it  is  time  for  us  to  stand  up  for 
American  jobs.  I  believe  we  do  that  by 
practicing  pocketbook  patriotism. 
Here  is  how  I  would  like  to  do  it. 

I  am  introducing  legislation  called 
the  American  Automobile  Labeling  Act 
calling  upon  the  car  industry  in  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  anyone 
who  sells  a  car  in  the  United  States  of 
America,  to  put  a  label  on  their  cars 
telling  us  how  many  parts  are  produced 
and  how  much  labor  is  generated  here 
in  the  United  States  of  America;  to  tell 
us  what  portion  of  those  cars  are  built 
in  the  United  States  of  America,  and 
what  portion  of  the  parts  are  from  the 
United  States  of  America. 

My  bill  defends  not  only  the  auto- 
mobile worker  but  the  American  car 
buyer.  American  auto  workers  want  to 
preserve  their  jobs,  and  American  car 
buyers  have  a  right  to  know  where 
their  cars  are  made. 

They  need  to  know  and  have  a  right 
to  know  where  their  Toyota  or  their 
BMW  is  made;  how  many  parts  does  the 
car  have  that  have  been  made  in  Amer- 
ica; how  much  of  the  actual  hands-on 
labor  in  their  car  was  here  in  America? 

At  the  same  time,  if  you  walk  into  a 
dealer  and  the  name  has  Chevrolet,  or 
Dodge,  or  any  of  the  American  names, 
you  have  a  right  to  know.  Was  this  car 
made  in  the  United  States  of  America 
according  to  its  component  parts  and 
its  component  labor? 

So  I  am  calling  on  us  today  to  stick 
up  for  America,  to  practice  pocketbook 
patriotism,  and  make  sure  we  have  on 
our  cars  the  label  "Made  in  the  U.S.A." 

Millions  of  Americans  want  to  buy 
American  cars  because  our  economy 
depends  upon  jobs  in  the  auto  industry. 
And  they  want  to  do  that  because  they 
believe  it  is  the  patriotic  thing  to  do. 
They  want  to  practice  pocketbook  pa- 
triotism. 

Mr.  President,  we  can  label  anything 
in  America.  We  now  label  our  clothing. 
When  you  walk  in  to  buy  your  trousers, 
or  I  walk  in  to  buy  my  blouse,  there 


will  be  a  label  that  will  tell  us  where  it 
is  made.  When  we  go  into  a  grocery 
store,  we  will  be  able  to  read  a  label 
that  tells  us  how  many  calories  are  in 
that  can  of  soup  or  vegetables.  And  cer- 
tainly when  we  walk  in  to  buy  a  $12,000 
or  $15,000  or  $30,000  automobile,  we 
have  the  right  to  know  what  amount  of 
parts  are  made  in  the  United  States  of 
America,  and  how  much  labor  is  from 
the  United  States  of  America. 

When  I  talk  to  consumers,  they  tell 
me  they  would  like  to  buy  American, 
they  would  like  to  build  America,  they 
would  like  to  practice  pocketbook  pa- 
triotism but  they  cannot  tell  whether 
their  car  has  been  made  in  Mexico.  I 
understand  some  Dodges  are  made  in 
Korea.  Yet  at  the  same  time  we  have 
Hondas  that  are  made  in  Ohio. 

Mr.  President,  in  Baltimore,  they 
build  a  General  Motors  minivan.  If  you 
take  a  look  at  it,  as  I  did,  and  read  the 
label,  you  will  see  that  94  percent  of 
the  parts  come  from  the  United  States 
of  America:  94  percent  of  the  labor  is  in 
the  United  States  of  America— most  of 
it  right  here  from  Baltimore,  on 
Broening  Highway. 

The  minivan  is  primarily  an  Amer- 
ican car.  I  know  that  the  auto  workers 
on  Broening  Highway  in  Baltimore 
build  some  of  the  best  minivans  any- 
where. I  am  proud  of  that.  I  want  to  be 
able  to  advocate  that. 

My  legislation  meets  consumer 
needs,  and  I  believe  it  will  preserve 
American  jobs.  I  know  that,  given  the 
choice,  many  Americans  will  buy 
American.  They  want  to  build  Amer- 
ica, and  practice  pocketbook  patriot- 
ism. I  believe  my  legislation  is  a  good 
salvo  in  this  war  for  America's  future. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  and  a 
summary  of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2232 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  Atnerica  in 
Congress  assembled, 
SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "American 
Automobile  Labeling  Act". 

SEC.  2.  DISCLOSURE. 

(a)  Label  requirement.— (l)  Each  manu- 
facturer of  a  new  automobile  distributed  in 
commerce  for  sale  in  the  United  States  shall 
cause  to  be  affixed,  and  each  dealer  shall 
cause  to  be  maintained,  on  each  such  auto- 
mobile manufactured  in  any  model  year 
after  model  year  1992.  in  a  prominent  place, 
a  label— 

(A)  indicating  the  percentage  (by  value)  of 
automobile  equipment  on  such  automobile 
which  originated  in  the  United  States; 

(B)  indicating  the  percentage  (by  man- 
hour)  of  labor  on  such  automobile  performed 
by  workers  in  the  United  States  in  assem- 
bling such  automobile;  and 

(C)  indicating  the  name  of  any  country, 
other  than  the  United  States,  where  at  least 
one-third  of  the  automobile  equipment  (by 
value)  in  such  automobile  originated. 


(2)  Percentages  required  by  this  Act  may 
be  rounded  to  the  nearest  10  percent. 

(b)  Form  and  content  of  label.- The 
form  and  content  of  the  label  required  under 
subsection  (a),  and  the  manner  in  which  such 
label  shall  be  affixed,  shall  be  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  by  rule.  The  Secretary  may 
permit  a  manufacturer  to  comply  with  this 
Act  by  permitting  such  manufacturer  to  dis- 
close the  information  required  under  this 
Act  on  the  label  required  by  section  3  of  the 
Automobile  Information  Disclosure  Act  (15 
U.S.C.  1232). 

(c)  Regulations.— The  Secretary,  in  con- 
sultation with  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  shall  pro- 
mulgate such  regulations  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  this  Act. 

SBC.  3.  VIOLA'nONS  AND  PENALTIES. 

Any  manufacturer  of  automobiles  distrib- 
uted in  commerce  for  sale  in  the  United 
States  who  willfully  fails  to  affix  to  any  new 
automobile  so  manufactured  or  imported  by 
him  for  sale  in  the  United  States  the  label 
required  by  this  Act,  or  any  dealer  who  falls 
to  maintain  such  label  as  required  by  this 
Act.  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $1,000.  Such 
failure  with  respect  to  each  automobile  shall 
constitute  a  separate  offense. 

SEC.  4.  DEFINmONS. 

For  purposes  of  this  Act — 

(1)  The  term  "manufacturer"  means  any 
person  engaged  in  the  manufacturing  or  as- 
sembling of  new  automobiles,  including  any 
person  importing  new  automobiles  for  resale 
and  any  person  who  acts  for  and  is  under  the 
control  of  such  manufacturer,  assembler,  or 
Importer  in  connection  with  the  distribution 
of  new  automobiles. 

(2)  The  term  "person"  means  an  individual, 
partnership,  corporation,  business  trust,  or 
any  organized  group  of  persons. 

(3)  The  term  "automobile"  includes  any 
passenger  car.  passenger  van.  or  any  other 
vehicle  with  respect  to  which  the  labeling  re- 
quirements of  section  3  of  the  Automobile 
Information  Disclosure  Act  (15  U.S.C.  1232) 
apply. 

(4)  The  term  "automobile  equipment" 
means  any  system,  part,  or  component  of  an 
automobile  Installed  on  or  attached  to  such 
automobile  at  the  time  of  its  initial  ship- 
ment by  the  manufacturer  to  a  dealer  for 
sale  to  an  ultimate  purchaser. 

(5)  The  term  "new  automobile"  means  an 
automobile  the  equitable  or  legal  title  to 
which  has  never  been  transferred  by  a  manu- 
facturer, distributor,  or  dealer  to  an  ulti- 
mate purchaser. 

(6)  The  term  "dealer"  means  any  person  or 
resident  located  in  the  United  States,  includ- 
ing any  territory  of  the  United  States,  or  the 
District  of  Columbia,  engaged  in  the  sale  or 
the  distribution  of  new  automobiles  to  the 
ultimate  purchaser. 

(7)  The  term  "commerce"  means  commerce 
between  any  place  in  a  State  and  any  place 
in  another  State,  or  between  places  in  the 
same  State  through  another  State. 

(8)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation. 

(9)  The  term  "State"  includes  each  of  the 
several  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  the  Canal  Zone  and  American 
Samoa. 

American  automobile  Labeling  Act  of  1992 
Requires  that  all  automobiles  sold  in  the 
U.S.  Include  a  label  which  identifies  the  per- 
centage of  parts  and  assembly  labor  which 
originate  in  the  U.S. 

Also  requires  that  the  label  identify  any 
country  where  at  least  V^rd  of  parts  In  the 
auto  originate. 
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To  mike  It  easy  to  administer,  percentages 
identifl  )d  in  the  label  could  be  rounded  off  to 
nea  rest  10%  and  only  the  percentage  of 
la|or  and  parts  would  be  required  (not 

;age  of  foreign  parts), 
example  of  a  label  might  be:  "Parts: 

%).  Korea.  Labor:  USA  (70%)." 
dill  does  not  specify  where  the  label 
a  ?pear— it  could  be  part  of  the  window 
which  also  includes  EPA  mileage  in- 
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Mr.  SANFORD: 
A  bill  to  extend  until  January 
the  existing  suspension  of  duty 
Ceflxlme;  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 


nance. 


n 


EXTENSION  OF  DUTY  SUSPENSION  ON  CEFIXIME 

JAN  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 

:o  introduce  a  simple  duty  ex- 

for  cefixime,  the  active  ingre- 

an  orally  administered  anti- 

Currently,  there  is  no  domestic 

manuflcturer  of  this  product  and  we 

1;  eard  no  objections  to  a  2-year 

34spension. 

le  Laboratories,  a  Division  of 
Cyanamid   Co..    is    the    im- 
of     cefixime.     Lederle-Praxis 
Bioloericals   has   127  employees  at   its 
right    outside    of    Raleigh.    NC 
nanufactures  biopharmaceutical 
,s,  primarily  vaccines  and  anti- 
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^o  the  fact  that  there  is  no  do- 
producer  of  this  important  com- 
to  a  necessary  antibiotic,  the 
extension  will  offset  the  cost  of  the 
produc .  to  the  U.S.  consumer  and  con- 
tinue 1 3  provide  important  jobs  to  over 
100  Noi  th  Carolinians. 

Comi  anion  legislation,  H.R.  1701,  was 
introdi  ced  in  April  1991  and  was  re- 
ferred to  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Commi  ttee.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
suppor  this  noncontroversial  duty  sus- 
pensioi  extension.* 


Efcr  Mr.  GORTON: 

.  A  bill  to  make  it  unlawful  to 
sale  or  distribute  certain  pyro- 
devices  to  individuals  under 
of  16  or  to  any  other  person 
a  required  warning  label;  to 
Cofcimittee  on  Commerce,  Science, 


S 
offer 
techni< 
the  ag  I 
withou / 
the 
and  Tr4.nsportation 

SIGNAL  FLARE  SAFETY  ACT 

•  Mr.  AORTON.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  inti  oducing  the  Signal  Flare  Safety 
Act.  1  his  legislation  is  designed  to 
keep  iangerous  pyrotechnic  signal 
flares  c  ut  of  the  hands  of  children. 

Mr.  I  avid  Hoins,  one  of  my  constitu- 
ents fri  im  Vancouver,  WA,  learned  that 
his  fift  1  grade  son  purchased  a  magne- 
sium s  gnal  flare  launcher  without  his 
knowle  ige  or  consent  at  a  clearance 
outlet  n  Vancouver. 

Upon  examination,  Mr.  Hoins  discov- 
ered t  lat  this  signal  flare  launcher, 
which  resembles  an  ordinary 
highlig  Iter  pen,  is  actually  a  high  pow- 
f|ammable  device  capable  of  fir- 
meteor  approximately  500  feet 


n  d 
lir. 


Even  more  disturbing  than  the  fact 
that  a  10-year-old  could  purchase  such 
a  dangerous  device,  is  that  nowhere  on 
the  exterior  packaging  of  this  signal 
flare  launcher  was  there  so  much  as  a 
warning  label. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  will 
require  the  Consumer  Product  Safety 
Commission  to  enforce  the  following 
provisions.  The  bill  will  prohibit  the 
sale  of  these  pyrotechnic  signal  flares 
to  individuals  who  have  not  attained 
the  age  of  16.  It  will  also  require  spe- 
cific warning  labels  to  be  printed  on 
the  exterior  packaging  which  state:  the 
sale  or  distribution  to  children  under 
16  is  prohibited,  as  well  as  this  product 
is  dangerous  and  flammable,  should  be 
used  with  extreme  care,  and  kept  away 
from  children. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  the  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  2234 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITUE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Signal  Flare 
Safety  Act". 

SEC.  2.  DEnNTTIONa 

In  this  Act,  the  term  "pyrotechnic  signal 
device"  means  any  device  listed  in  Table 
175.130  under  section  175.130  of  title  46,  Code 
of  Federal  Regulations  (as  in  effect  on  Janu- 
ary 1.  1992). 

SEC.  3.  BANNED  HAZARDOUS  PRODUCT. 

Notwithstanding  section  3(a)(1)(G)  of  the 
Consumer  Product  Safety  Act  (15  U.S.C. 
2052(a)(1)(G)),  a  pyrotechnic  signal  device 
shall  be  considered  a  banned  hazardous  prod- 
uct under  section  8  of  the  Consumer  Product 
Safety  Act  (15  U.S.C.  2057)  if— 

(1)  such  device  is  offered  for  sale  or  is  dis- 
tributed in  commerce  to  an  individual  who 
has  not  attained  the  age  of  16;  or 

(2)  such  device  does  not  bear  the  following 
label  statements,  the  placement,  conspicu- 
ousness,  and  contrast  of  which  shall  comply 
with  section  1500.121  of  title  16.  Code  of  Fed- 
eral Regulations: 

(A)  "WARNING:  Sale  or  other  distribution 
to  children  under  16  is  prohibited  by  law.". 

(B)  "CAUTION:  This  product  is  dangerous 
and  flammable,  should  be  used  with  extreme 
care,  and  should  be  kept  away  from  chil- 
dren.". 

SEC.  4.  EFFECTIVE  DATE. 

This  Act  shall  take  effect  on  the  180th  day 
after  its  date  of  enactment.* 


By  Mr.  MOYNIHAN: 
S.  2235.  A  bill  to  extend  until  April 
1993,  the  demonstration  project  under 
which  influenza  vaccinations  are  pro- 
vided to  Medicare  beneficiaries;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

EXTENSION  OF  MEDICARE  INFLUENZA 
VACCINATION  DEMONSTRATION  PROJECT 

•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  health  legislation 
that  will  maintain  influenza  vaccina- 
tion coverage  for  nearly  2  million  older 
Americans.  The  bill  that  I  propose 
today  would  establish  a  1-year  exten- 


sion for  the  Medicare  influenza  vac- 
cination demonstration  projects  cur- 
rently in  effect  in  New  York,  Penn- 
sylvania, Michigan,  Ohio,  Oklahoma, 
Arizona,  Massachusetts,  North  Caro- 
lina, Texas,  and  Illinois. 

The  demonstration  projects  were 
mandated  by  Congress  to  run  for  4 
years  between  October  1988  and  Sep- 
tember 1992.  Based  on  their  success,  it 
is  expected  that  Medicare  coverage  of 
the  vaccine  will  become  permanent.  A 
final  report  on  cost  effectiveness  and 
recommendation  for  permanency  to 
Congress  is  due  in  April  1993.  If  the 
demonstration  is  discontinued  in  Sep- 
tember 1992,  6  months  before  the  report 
to  Congress  is  due,  however,  1.9  million 
Medicare  recipients  will  be  without 
vaccine  coverage  for  the  1992-93  influ- 
enza season. 

Influenza  is  an  uncomfortable  disease 
for  even  the  healthiest  individuals.  For 
some  it  can  be  very  serious  indeed.  Flu 
epidemics  have  led  to  thousands  of 
deaths  and  tens  of  thousands  of  hos- 
pitalizations nationwide.  In  1989,  over 
75,000  people  died  from  pneumonia  or 
influenza  and  the  Federal  Government 
spent  S69  million  on  influenza  research, 
education,  and  prevention.  For  the 
Medicare  population,  particularly  for 
those  with  conditions  such  as  heart 
disease  and  upper  respiratory  ailments, 
the  effects  of  influenza  can  be  dev- 
astating. Among  the  elderly  and  chron- 
ically ill.  influenza  can  cause  pneu- 
monia and  other  serious  complications. 
Eighty  to  ninety  percent  of  all  re- 
ported deaths  from  influenza  occur 
among  persons  aged  65  and  older.  An- 
nual vaccination  of  elderly  and  chron- 
ically ill  persons  against  influenza  to 
prevent  morbidity  and  mortality  has 
long  been  recommended  by  the  Public 
Health  Service. 

In  New  York  State's  Monroe  County 
health  care  providers  have  already 
reached  over  60  percent  of  the  Medicare 
population  and  expect  that  number  to 
reach  70  percent  during  the  current 
year.  While  the  success  of  the  dem- 
onstration has  yet  to  be  thoroughly 
documented,  preliminary  results  are 
promising.  Mr.  President,  the  1-year 
extension  for  the  Medicare  influenza 
vaccination  demonstration  projects 
will  permit  us  to  find  out  with  greater 
certainty.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port this  legislation.* 


By  Mr.  SIMON  (for  himself,  Mr. 

HATCH,     Mr.     DeConcini,     Mr. 

Spectter,    Mr.    Kennedy,    Mr. 

INOUYE,      Mr.      McCain,      Mr. 

Daschle,     Mr.     Durenberger, 

Mr.  Cranston,  Mr.  Bingaman, 

Mr.   WiRTH,   Mr.   Metzenbaum, 

and  Mr.  Dixon): 
S.  2236.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1965  to  modify  and  extend 
the  bilingual  voting  provisions  of  the 
£u;t;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 


VOTING  RIGHTS  ACT  LANGUAGE  ASSISTANCE 
AMENDMENTS 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  Language  Assistance  Amendments 
of  1992,  legislation  to  extend  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  language  assistance  provi- 
sions for  15  years  and  to  clarify  the 
coverage  of  American  Indians  living  on 
Indian  lands.  Without  passage  of  this 
legislation,  the  language  assistance 
provisions  will  expire  on  August  6  of 
this  year. 

The  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  has 
been  described  as  our  most  important 
piece  of  civil  rights  legislation  ever.  As 
chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Subcommit- 
tee on  the  Constitution,  I  am  pleased 
to  be  joined  in  this  extension  bill  by 
my  distinguished  colleagues  Senator 
Orrin  Hatch,  our  ranking  member 
Senator  Arlen  Specter,  and  the  other 
distinguished  members  of  our  sub- 
committee. 

In  1975,  Congress  amended  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  to  extend  its  coverage  to  ju- 
risdictions in  which  more  than  5  per- 
cent of  the  citizens  of  voting  age  are 
members  of  a  single-language  minority 
and  the  illiteracy  rate  of  that  group  ex- 
ceeds the  national  average.  American 
Indians,  Asian-Americans,  Alaska  Na- 
tives, and  persons  of  Hispanic  ancestry 
are  considered  language  minorities 
under  the  act.  The  amendments  were 
designed  to  address  one  result  of  the 
unequal  educational  opportunities  ex- 
perienced by  these  groups. 

The  bilingual  election  provisions 
have  successfully  enfranchised  Amer- 
ican citizens  who,  because  of  their  in- 
ability to  fully  speak,  write  or  under- 
stand English,  were  blocked  from  exer- 
cising the  most  fundamental  civil  right 
in  our  representative  government — the 
right  to  vote.  In  1982,  Congress  ex- 
tended the  bilingual  election  provi- 
sions to  their  current  expiration  date. 
Since  the  original  enactment  of  the 
language  minority  provisions,  as  was 
true  for  African-Americans  under  the 
Voting  Rights  Act,  voter  participation 
among  Hispanics,  Asian-Americans, 
and  others  covered  under  the  act  has 
increased  dramatically.  By  making 
available  the  same  written  and  oral 
voting  assistance  that  English-speak- 
ing voters  get  from  election  officials, 
the  Voting  Rights  Act  provisions  en- 
sure that  these  voters  can  cast  intel- 
ligent votes. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  there  is 
a  continuing  need  for  bilingual  elec- 
tions. Although  great  strides  have  been 
made  in  language  minority  commu- 
nities since  we  originally  enacted  these 
provisions,  the  need  continues.  With 
one  exception,  our  bill  is  a  simple  15 
year  extension  of  the  current  provi- 
sions. The  only  change  made  by  this 
legislation  relates  to  the  coverage  of 
Native  Americans  on  Indian  lands. 

Currently,  non-English  speaking  resi- 
dents of  Indian  reservations  are  cov- 
ered under  the  act  if  they  account  for 


5  percent  of  the  county  or  political  sub- 
division in  which  they  reside.  However, 
some  Indian  reservations  cross  county 
or  even  State  lines.  In  these  instances, 
some  parts  of  a  reservation  are  covered 
but  others,  where  there  is  the  same 
need  in  the  same  election,  are  not.  Our 
bill  will  afford  coverage  to  Indian  lands 
where  5  percent  of  a  reservation  is  non- 
English  speaking  in  the  same  native 
language. 

It  is  fitting  that  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  Language  Assistance  Amendments 
of  1992  engender  vigorous  bipartisan 
support  and  I  encourage  my  colleagues 
to  cosponsor  this  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  2236 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 
SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Voting 
Rights  Act  Language  Assistance  Amend- 
ments of  1992". 

SEC.  2.  BILINGUAL  VOTING. 

Section  203(b)  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of 
1965  (42  U.S.C.  1973aa-la(b))  is  amended— 

(1)  in  the  first  sentence — 

(A)  by  striking  "Prior  to  August  6.  1992" 
and  inserting  "(1)  Except  as  provided  in 
paragraph  (2),  prior  to  June  29,  2007"; 

(B)  by  striking  "determines  (i)"  and  insert- 
ing "determines — 

"(A)(i)": 

(C)  by  striking  "and  (11)  that"  and  insert- 
ing ";  or 

"(ii)  if  a  political  subdivision  contains  all 
or  any  part  of  an  Indian  reservation,  that 
more  than  5  percent  of  the  American  Indian, 
or  Alaska  Native,  citizens  of  voting  age  of 
the  Indian  reservation  are  members  of  a  sin- 
gle language  minority:  and 

"(B)  that";  and 

(D)  by  striking  "rate:  Provided."  and  all 
that  follows  through  "which"  and  inserting 
"rate. 

"(2)  Within  a  State  described  in  paragraph 
(l)(A)(i),  the  prohibitions  of  this  subsection 
shall  not  apply  in  a  political  subdivision  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (l)(A)(i)  that"; 

(2)  beginning  with  the  next  to  last  sen- 
tence, by  striking  "For  purposes"  and  all 
that  follows  through  "The"  and  inserting  the 
following: 

"(3)  The";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 
"(4)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection: 

"(A)  The  term  'illiteracy'  means  the  fail- 
ure to  complete  the  fifth  primary  grade. 

"(B)  The  term  'Indian  reservation'  means  a 
reservation,  as  defined  in— 

"(1)  section  3(d)  of  the  Indian  Financing 
Act  of  1974  (25  U.S.C.  1452(d));  or 

"(ii)  section  4(10)  of  the  Indian  Child  Wel- 
fare Act  of  1978  (25  U.S.C.  1903(10)).".» 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

s.  aeo 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bumpers,  the 

names   of  the   Senator   from   Arizona 

[Mr.  DeConcini]  and  the  Senator  from 

Mississippi  [Mr.  Cochran]  were  added 


as  cosponsors  of  S.  360,  a  bill  to  author- 
ize the  Small  Business  Administration 
to  provide  financial  and  business  devel- 
opment assistance  to  military  reserv- 
ists' small  businesses,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.  703 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Rockefeller, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Bond]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  703,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Harmonized 
Tariff  Schedule  of  the  United  States  to 
correct  the  tariff  rate  inversion  on  cer- 
tain iron  and  steel  pipe  and  tube  prod- 
ucts. 

S.  972 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bradley,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  HOLLINGS]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  972,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  add  a  new  title 
under  such  Act  to  provide  assistance  to 
States  in  providing  services  to  support 
informal  caregivers  of  individuals  with 
functional  limitations, 
s.  iim 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moynihan,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  WiRTH]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  1102,  a  bill  to  amend  title  XVm  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  cov- 
erage of  qualified  mental  health  profes- 
sionals services  furnished  in  commu- 
nity mental  health  centers. 

S.  1332 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Baucus,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Kasten]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  1332,  a  bill  to  amend  title  XVni  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  re- 
lief to  physicians  with  respect  to  exces- 
sive regulations  under  the  Medicare 
Program. 

S.  1883 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hollings,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mrs. 
Kassebaum]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  1883,  a  bill  to  provide  for  a  joint 
report  by  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  and  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  assist  in  decisions  to  re- 
duce administrative  duplication,  pro- 
mote coordination  of  eligibility  serv- 
ices and  remove  eligibility  barriers 
which  restrict  access  of  pregnant 
women,  children,  and  families  to  bene- 
fits under  the  food  stamp  program  and 
benefits  under  titles  IV  and  XIX  of  the 
Social  Security  Act. 

S.  2064  ^ 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatfield,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Kohl]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  2064,  a  bill  to  impose  a  one-year  mor- 
atorium on  the  performance  of  nuclear 
weapons  tests  by  the  United  States  un- 
less the  Soviet  Union  conducts  a  nu- 
clear weapons  test  during  that  period. 

S.  2070 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moynihan,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
Dole]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
2070,  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  manage- 
ment of  judicial  space  and  facilities. 
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8.  vm 
At  tlje  request  of  Mr.  Moynihan,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Jc  HNSTON]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor  of  !  i.  2077,  a  bill  to  amend  title  XIX 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide 
for  opt  lonal  State  coverage  of  coordi- 
nated <  are,  and  to  improve  Federal  re- 
quiremsnts  with  respect  to  the  provi- 
sion o  ■  coordinated  care  by  health 
mainte  lance  organizations  in  order  to 
!  (tates  to  reduce  costs  and  im- 
[uality  care  in  contracting  for 
care  services  under  the  med- 
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S.  2204 

request  of  Mr.  Durenberger, 

of  the  Senator  from  Mon- 

r.  Burns]  and  the  Senator  from 

[Mr.   Brown]  were  added  as 

of  S.  2204,  a  bill  to  amend 

United  States  Code,  to  repeal 

relating    to    penalties 

rispect  to  grants   to   States   for 

lelt  and  motorcycle  helmet  traf- 

programs. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  214 

request  of  Mr.    Riegle,    the 

)f  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 

BfJGAMAN],  and  the  Senator  from 

[Mr.   Sarbanes]  were  added 

of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 

,  a  joint  resolution  to  designate 

1992,  as  "National  Awareness 

Life-Saving  Techniques." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  222 

request  of  Mr.  Daschle,  the 

af  the  Senator  from  North  Da- 

Conrad],  the  Senator  from 

[Mr.   Kasten],   the   Senator 

Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Specter],  the 

from  Ohio  [Mr.  Metzenbaum], 

Senator  from  Arkansas   [Mr. 

were  added  as  cosponsors  of 

Joint   Resolution   222,   a   joint 

on    to    designate    1992    as    the 

of     Reconciliation      Between 

Indians  and  non-Indians." 


fur: 


tie 


SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  230 

request    of    Mr.    Reid,    the 
)f  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
the    Senator    from    Missouri 
BCJND],  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
.  BiJmpers],  the  Senator  from  North 
[Mr.    BURDICK],    the    Senator 
Rjontana  [Mr.  Burns],  the  Sen- 
Arizona  [Mr.  DeConcini],  the 
from  Tennessee   [Mr.   Gore], 
Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Hef- 
Senator    from    Connecticut 
L|[eberman],    the    Senator    from 
[Mr.  MURKOWSKi],  the  Senator 
W|yoming  [Mr.  Simpson],  and  the 
from   Alaska    [Mr.    Stevens] 


fr(  m 


were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  230,  a  joint  resolution 
providing  for  the  issuance  of  a  stamp 
to  commemorate  the  Women's  Army 
Corps. 

senate  joint  RESOLUTION  233 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Biden,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Byrd],  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  [Mr.  Dole],  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  Bumpers],  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Riegle],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  [Mr.  Leahy],  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Jeffords], 
and  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Symms]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  233,  a  joint 
resolution  to  designate  the  week  begin- 
ning April  12,  1992,  as  "National  Public 
Safety  Telecommunicators  Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  247 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Stevens],  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  MuRKOWSKi],  the  Senator  from 
Montana  [Mr.  Burns],  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Bond],  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Simpson]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  247,  a  joint  resolution  des- 
ignating June  11.  1992,  as  "National  Al- 
coholism and  Drug  Abuse  Counselors 
Day." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  254 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Murkowski],  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  LUGAR],  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Graham],  and  the  Senator  from 
Aleiska  [Mr.  Stevens]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
254,  a  joint  resolution  commending  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange  on  the  occa- 
sion of  its  bicentennial. 

senate  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  17 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatch,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  Pryor],  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware [Mr.  Roth],  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Wofford],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Sasser],  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Hatfield], 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mrs.  Kasse- 
baum],  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Murkowski],  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  Adams],  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  Stevens],  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Simon],  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Rockefeller], 
and  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Specter]  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
17,  a  concurrent  resolution  expressing 
the  sense  of  Congress  with  respect  to 
certain  regulations  of  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Administration. 

senate  RESOLUTION  249 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Cranston]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  Senate  Resolution  249,  a  resolu- 
tion expressing  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  the  United  States  should  seek  a 
final    and   conclusive   account   of  the 


whereabouts    and    definitive    fate    of 
Raoul  Wallenberg. 

amendment  no.  1629 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DOLE  the  name 
of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Grass- 
ley]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Amendment  No.  1629  proposed  to  S. 
2166.  a  bill  to  reduce  the  Nation's  de- 
pendence on  imported  oil,  to  provide 
for  the  energy  security  of  the  Nation, 
and  for  other  purposes. 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED 


NATIONAL  ENERGY  SECURITY  ACT 


BRYAN  AMENDMENT  NO.  1644 

Mr.  BRYAN  proposed  an  amendment 
to  the  bill  (S.  2166)  to  reduce  the  Na- 
tion's dependence  on  imported  oil,  to 
provide  for  the  energy  security  of  the 
Nation,  and  for  other  purposes,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Beginning  on  page  125.  strike  line  15  and 
all  that  follows  through  page  126,  line  2,  and 
insert  the  following  new  subsection: 

(c)  Industrial  Energy  Information,  Sav- 
ings Targets  and  Grants.— (l)  The  Sec- 
retary shall  establish  a  program  to  compile 
information  on  energy  consumption  by  cor- 
porations in  major  energy  consuming  indus- 
tries and  energy  intensity  trends  relating  to 
the  corporations.  The  Secretary  shall  ask 
and  encourage  each  corporation  that  con- 
sumes at  least  500  billion  Btu's  of  energy  in 
a  calendar  year  within  one  or  more  major  en- 
ergy consuming  industries  to  submit  an  an- 
nual report  to  the  Secretary  or  a  qualified 
sponsor  pursuant  to  paragraph  (4)  on  a  stand- 
ard reporting  form,  as  described  in  paragraph 
(2). 

(2)  Each  annual  report  described  in  para- 
graph (1)  shall  include,  with  respect  to  the 
calendar  year  described  in  the  report— 

(A)  information  on  the  quantity  of  energy 
consumed  by  the  reporting  corporation,  in- 
cluding information  on  the  quantity  of  en- 
ergy consumed  per  unit  of  output,  by  fuel 
type  and  estimates  of  energy  consumption 
by  major  industry  types; 

(B)  a  comparison  of  each  quantity  de- 
scribed in  subparagraph  (A)  with  compara- 
tive information  based  on  energy  consump- 
tion in  a  reference  year  that  the  Secretary 
shall  determine;  and 

(C)  information  on  any  significant  energy 
efficiency  measure,  process  improvement,  or 
product  change  by  the  corporation  that  led 
to  a  reduction  in  energy  consumption  per 
unit  of  output. 

Not  later  than  6  months  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall 
publish  a  standard  reporting  form. 

(3)  For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  "major  consuming  Industry"  shall  in- 
clude the  following  industries: 

<A)  Food  and  kindred  products. 

(B)  Textiles. 

(C)  Lumber  and  wood  products. 

(D)  Paper. 

(E)  Chemicals. 

(F)  Petroleum. 

(G)  Stone,  clay,  and  glass. 
(H)  Primary  metals. 

(I)  Fabricated  metal  products. 
(J)  Transportation  equipment. 
(K)  Such  other  industries  as  the  Secretary 
determines  to  be  appropriate. 


(4)(A)  Each  corporation  which  meets  the 
conditions  of  paragraph  (1)  shall  be  asked  to 
submit  an  annual  report  required  under  this 
subsection  to  the  Secretary  or  to  a  qualified 
sponsor  by  not  later  than  July  1  of  the  cal- 
endar year  following  the  calendar  year  that 
is  the  subject  of  the  report.  Reporting  shall 
be  voluntary. 

(B)  For  the  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the 
term  "qualified  sponsor"  means  a  trade  asso- 
ciation that  collects  data  from  one  or  more 
corporations,  compiles  the  data,  and  reports 
the  aggregate  data  to  the  Secretary  in  ac- 
cordance with  requirements  established  by 
the  Secretary. 

(5)(A)  The  Secretary  shall  publish  and  sub- 
mit to  Congress  a  comprehensive  annual  re- 
port for  each  calendar  year  with  respect  to 
which  the  Secretary  receives  reports  pursu- 
ant to  paragraph  (4). 

(B)  The  report  described  in  subparagraph 
(A)  shall  include  aggregate  energy  consump- 
tion data,  energy  intensity  data  (including 
calculations  of  changes  in  energy  intensity 
from  the  preceding  calendar  year,  and  from  a 
reference  year  that  the  Secretary  shall  de- 
termine) and  a  discussion  of  energy  con- 
servation trends  for  each  major  energy  con- 
suming industry  for  which  the  Secretary  re- 
ceives data. 

(6)  In  carrying  out  the  program  under  this 
subsection,  the  Secretary  shall  ensure  that 
no  trade  secrets  or  other  proprietary  infor- 
mation are  disclosed  as  part  of  the  program. 

(7)(A)  Within  18  months  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  shall 
establish  voluntary  energy  efficiency  im- 
provement targets  for  each  major  energy 
consuming  industry  specified  in  paragraph 
(3).  The  targets  shall  represent  a  percentage 
reduction  in  energy  consumption  per  unit  of 
production  that  the  Secretary  determines  is 
cost  effective  and  achievable  by  1997. 

(B)  The  Secretary  may  also  set  voluntary 
energy  efficiency  improvement  targets  with- 
in each  major  energy  consuming  Industry. 
Targets  within  major  industries  can  be  ei- 
ther at  a  three-digit  or  four-digit  SIC  code 
level. 

(C)  The  Secretary  shall  seek  input  from  af- 
fected industries  and  provide  an  opportunity 
for  public  comment  in  setting  voluntary  en- 
ergy efficiency  improvement  targets. 

(D)  The  Secretary  shall  assess  the  degree 
to  which  Industries  have  achieved  the  tar- 
gets and  shall  modify  the  targets  every  5 
years,  beginning  in  1997  for  targets  that 
apply  in  2002. 

(8)  The  Secretary  shall  establish  an  annual 
award  program  to  recognize  firms  who  have 
significantly  improved  their  energy  effi- 
ciency relative  to  industry  trends. 

(9)(A)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  grants 
for  educational  and  promotional  projects, 
implemented  through  Industry  associations 
or  otherwise  as  appropriate,  that  support 
achievement  of  the  voluntaiy  energy  effi- 
ciency Improvement  targets.  Elach  grant 
shall  be  no  more  than  S2SO.0O0  and  shall  pay 
for  up  to  75  percent  of  the  total  project  cost. 
Projects  eligible  for  grants  shall  include  the 
following: 

(i)  Workshops. 

(11)  Training  seminars. 

(ill)  Handbooks. 

(iv)  Newsletters. 

(V)  Data  bases. 

(B)  The  Secretary  shall  request  project 
proposals  and  provide  grants  on  a  competi- 
tive basis  each  year.  In  evaluating  grant  pro- 
posals under  this  paragraph,  the  Secretary 
shall  consider- 

(1)  potential  energy  savings; 

(ii)  potential  environmental  benefits; 


(iii)  the  degree  of  cost  sharing; 

(iv)  the  degree  to  which  new  and  innova- 
tive technologies  will  be  encouraged; 

(V)  the  level  of  industry  involvement;  and 

(vi)  estimated  project  cost  effectiveness. 

(C)  In  order  to  qusUify  for  a  grant,  an  in- 
dustry association  must  establish  a  report- 
ing program  (or  continue  with  an  existing  re- 
porting program)  and  provide  energy  effi- 
ciency information  to  the  Secretary.  The  re- 
porting program  should  enable  the  Industry 
association  to  determine  the  average  energy 
consumption  per  unit  of  production  among  a 
majority  of  its  members  and  the  progress 
these  companies  are  making  toward  reaching 
voluntary  savings  targets.  The  industry  as- 
sociation shall  provide  the  Secretary  infor- 
mation on  energy  intensity  improvements 
among  its  members  and  their  progress  to- 
ward reaching  the  voluntary  savings  targets, 
on  an  aggregate  basis  each  year. 

(10)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  are  necessary  to  carry 
out  this  section. 


MACK  AMENDMENT  NO.  1645 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  (for  Mr.  Mack)  pro- 
posed an  amendment  to  the  bill  S.  2166. 
supra,  as  follows: 

On  page  391  strike  beginning  on  line  21 
through  line  4  on  page  392,  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

"(V)  require  as  a  condition  for  the  approval 
of  the  purchase  of  a  particular  long  term 
wholesale  power  supply  that  the  seller  pro- 
vide reasonable  assurance  of  its  access  to 
sources  of  fuel  adequate  to  perform  its  obli- 
gations under  the  terms  of  the  contract  for 
the  sale  of  such  power  supply.". 


GRAHAM  (AND  MACK) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  1646 

Mr.  GRAHAM  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Mack)  proposed  an  amendment  to  the 
bill  S.  2166,  supra,  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill,  insert 
the  following  new  section; 

SEC.    .  FLORIDA  OUTER  CONTINENTAL  SHELF. 

(a)  Prohibition  of  Leasing  and 
preleasing  activity.— 

(1)  In  general.— Prior  to  January  1,  2000, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  not  pre- 
pare for  or  conduct  any  preleasing  or  leasing 
activity  under  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
Lands  Act  (43  U.S.C.  1331  et  seq.)  off  the 
coast  of  the  State  of  Florida  with  respect  to 
those  portions  of  the  Eastern  Gulf  of  Mexico 
Planning  Area,  the  Straights  of  Florida 
Planning  Area,  and  the  South  Atlantic  Plan- 
ning Area  located  seaward  from  the  State  of 
Florida. 

(2)  EXCLUSION.— This  subsection  shall  not 
apply  to  any  area  of  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  located— 

(A)  west  of  a  line  that  begins  at  the  point 
where  the  boundary  between  the  State  of 
Florida  and  the  State  of  Alabama  intersects 
with  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  which  extends 
seaward  to  the  south; 

(B)  north  of  a  line  that  begins  at  the  point 
where  the  boundary  between  the  State  of 
Florida  and  the  State  of  Georgia  Intersects 
the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  which  extends  sea- 
ward to  the  east; 

(b)  EXISTING  Leases.— 

(1)  Report.— With  respect  to  all  leases  is- 
sued under  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
Lands  Act  for  locations  off  the  coast  of  the 
State  of  Florida  east  of  the  longitude  of  86 
degrees  west,  and  south  of  the  latitude  of  26 
degrees  north,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 


shall  prepare  a  report  that  includes  an  anal- 
ysis of  the  alternatives  for  exchanging  such 
leases  for  any  other  land  owned  by  the  Unit- 
ed States  or  interest  in  land  of  the  United 
States  (Including  submerged  lands),  as  a 
means  of  providing  compensation  for  the 
cancellation  of  such  leases.  Not  later  than  1 
year  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
section,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
submit  a  copy  of  the  report  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Elnergy  and  Natural  Resources  of  the 
United  States  Senate  and  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  of  the  United 
States  House  of  Representatives. 

(2)  BUY  BACK.— The  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior is  authorized  and  directed,  subject  to 
the  availability  of  funds  appropriated  for 
that  purpose,  to  cancel  and  buy  back  leases 
issued  under  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
Lands  Act  for  any  location  off  the  coast  of 
the  State  of  Florida  east  of  the  longitude  of 
86  degrees  west,  and  south  of  the  latitude  of 
26  degrees  north. 


JOHNSTON  AMENDMENT  NO.  1647 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  amendment  No.  1646  proposed 
by  Mr.  Graham  (and  Mr.  Mack)  to  the 
bill  S.  2166,  supra,  as  follows: 

In  the  pending  amendment,  strike  all  after 
"Sec.  ."  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"Florida  Moratorium.— The  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  shall  not  prepare  for  or  conduct 
any  preleasing  or  leasing  activity  under  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act  (43  U.S.C. 
1331  et  seq.)  until  after  January  1,  2000.  with 
respect  to  that  area  offshore  Florida  south  of 
26  degrees  north  latitude  and  east  of  86  de- 
grees west  longitude  placed  under  restriction 
in  the  President's  moratorium  statement  of 
June  26.  1990. 

"Sec.  .  BuYBACK  OF  Certain  Leases.— 
Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act  (43  U.S.C.  1331 
et  seq. ),  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  au- 
thorized and  directed,  subject  to  the  avail- 
ability of  funds  appropriated  for  that  pur- 
pose, to  cancel  and  buyback  leases  issued 
under  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act 
offshore  Florida  south  of  26  degrees  north 
latitude  and  east  of  86  degrees  west  lon- 
gitude, consistent  with  the  provisions  of  this 
subsection.  Any  lease  canceled  pursuant  to 
this  provision  shall  require  full  compensa- 
tion. Such  compensation  shall  include  all  ex- 
penses incurred  on  the  lease,  with  interest, 
including  expenditures  made  prior  to  lease 
Issuance  unless  the  lessee  proves  that  it  is 
entitled  to  greater  damages,  including  but 
not  limited  to,  lost  profits,  or  the  Secretary 
proves  that  the  lessee  is  entitled  to  lesser 
damages.  Any  other  leases  canceled  pursuant 
to  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act 
shall  require  compensation  in  accordance 
with  the  Act.  The  authorization  contained  in 
this  subsection  shall  expire  on  December  31, 
1993. 

"Sec.  .  Report.— With  respect  to  all 
leases  issued  under  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  Lands  Act  offshore  Florida  east  of  86 
degrees  west  longitude  and  south  of  26  de- 
grees north  latitude,  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior shall  prepare  a  report  analyzing  the 
alternatives  of  exchanging  such  leases  for 
any  other  land  or  interest  in  land,  including 
submerged  lands,  owned  by  the  United 
States  as  a  means  of  providing  compensation 
for  the  cancellation  of  such  leases.  Such  re- 
port shall  be  submitted  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources  of  the  United 
States  Senate  and  the  United  States  House 
of  Representatives  within  one  year  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  provision.". 
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GRAHAM  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  1648 


t) 


Mr 
and  Mi. 
ment 
lows: 

At 
insert 


QRAHAM  (for  himself.  Mr.  Mack, 
San  FORD)  proposed  an  amend- 
the  bill  S.  2166,  supra,  as  fol- 


tle 


t  lat 
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appropriate  place  in  the  bill, 
I  he  following  new  section: 

lESTORATION  OF  BALANCE  TO  THE 
OUTER  CONTINENTAL  SHELF  LANDS 
ACT. 

CckORESSIONAL    DECLARATION    OF    POL- 

Se  ition  3(3)  of  the  Outer  Contlnentol 
U  nda  Act  (43  U.S.C.  1332(3))  is  amend- 
sti  iking  "expeditious  and". 
ADMINISTRATION  OF   LEASING.— Section 
such  Act  (43  U.S.C.   1334(a)(2))   is 


amending  subparagraph  (A)  to  read 


Sec  •etary 


activity  pursuant  to  such  lease  or  per- 
resulted  in  serious  harm  or  poses  a 
breat  of  harm  or  damage  to  life  (in- 
Ish  and  other  aquatic  life),  to  prop- 
any  mineral  (in  areas  leased  or  not 
to  the  national  security  or  defense, 
marine,  coastal,  or  human  environ- 
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such  cancellation  shall  occur  if 
determines,  after  a  hearing. 


s  abparagraph  (B>— 
inserting  "or  pursuant  to  an  Act  of 
"  after  "Secretary";  and 
striking  "five  years"  and  inserting 
;  and 

lubparagraph  (C).  by  striking  "such 
as   he   shows"   and    inserting 
ci)mpensation  (in   the   form  of  cur- 
f  irglveness  of  the  lessee's  obligation 
r  ints  or  royalties  on  another  lease  Is- 
pui  3uant  to  this  Act,  or  credits  against 
p  lyments  for  future  lease  purchases 
to  this  Act)  as  the  lessee  shows". 
Coordination  and  Consultation  with 
state  and  local  (jovernments.— 
sec4nd  sentence  of  section  19(c)  of  such 
S.C.  1345(c))  is  amended  to  read  as 
'For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
interest  shall  be  determined  by  ap- 
of  a  balancing  process  that  gives 
weight  to  obtaining  oil  and  gas  sup- 
to  protection  of  the  environment.". 
JNVIRONMENTAL       STUDIES.— Section 
)f  such  Act  (43  U.S.C.  1346(a)(2))  is 
by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
Each  study  required  by  para- 
)  of  this  subsection  shall  be  com- 
ubjected  to  peer  review  by  at  least 
qi  lalifled  scientists  not  employed  or 
by    the    Secretary,    and    pub- 
ot  later  than  180  days  before  the 
which  the  lease  sale  is  announced.". 


Bn  lEN  AMENDMENT  NO.  1649 
Mr.  ]  lIDEN  proposed  an  amendment 

to  the  1  ill  S.  2166,  supra,  as  follows: 
On  pai  e  189,  between  lines  U  and  12,  insert 

the  folk  wing  new  heading; 

SUBSTI  T,E  A— NUCLEAR  REACTOR  UCENSING 

On  pa  :e  193,  between  lines  6  and  7,  insert 
the  folic  wing  new  subtitle: 

Subtitle  B — Independent  Nuclear  Safety 
Investigations  Board 

SEC.  SM*  FINDINGS  AND  PURPOSE. 

(a)  Fd  DINGS.- The  Congress  finds  that— 
(1)  tbi  re  exists  a  potential  for  conflict  of 
interest  in  the  investigation  of  significant 


safety  events  arising  out  of  activities  li- 
censed or  otherwise  regulated  by  the  Nuclear 
Regulatory  Commission  (hereafter  in  this 
subtitle  referred  to  as  the  "Commission"), 
where  the  Commission's  prior  action  or  inac- 
tion may  have  been  a  partial  contributor  to 
the  cause  of  such  event; 

(2)  an  independent  organization  for  the  In- 
vestigation of  such  events  will  inspire  great- 
er pubic  confidence  in  the  investigatory 
process  for  such  incidents;  and 

(3)  the  increased  stature  and  enhanced  visi- 
bility of  the  investigations  conducted  by 
such  an  independent  organization,  and  the 
recommendations  made  as  a  result  of  such 
investigations,  will  help  to  ensure  timely 
consideration  and  implementation  of  the 
recommendations  of  such  an  organization. 

(b)  PURPOSE.— The  purpose  of  this  subtitle 
is  to  establish  an  Independent  Nuclear  Safe- 
ty Investigations  Board  to— 

(1)  conduct  independent  investigations  of 
significant  safety  events  arising  out  of  ac- 
tivities at  production  or  utilization  facilities 
licensed  by  the  Commission  under  section  103 
or  104  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954  (42 
U.S.C.  2133  and  2134,  respectively);  and 

(2)  submit  to  the  Commission  and  to  the 
Congress  the  results  of  any  such  investiga- 
tion, including  any  recommendations  for  ac- 
tions to  be  taken  by  the  Commission  to  pre- 
vent the  recurrence  of  such  events. 

SEC.  9202.  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  NUCLEAR  SAFETY 
INVESTIGATIONS  BOARD. 

(a)  In  General.— There  is  hereby  estab- 
lished within  the  Commission  an  independ- 
ent board  to  be  known  as  the  Independent 
Nuclear  Safety  Investigations  Board  (here- 
after in  this  subtitle  referred  to  as  the 
"Board  "). 

(b)  Members.— The  Board  shall  consist  of 
three  members  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate.  The  members  shall  be  ap- 
pointed on  the  basis  of  technical  qualifica- 
tion, professional  standing,  and  dem- 
onstrated competence  and  knowledge  rel- 
evant to  the  investigative  functions  of  the 
Board.  No  more  than  two  members  of  the 
Board  shall  be  of  the  same  political  party. 
Not  later  than  90  days  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act,  the  President  shall  sub- 
mit to  the  Senate  the  nominations  for  ap- 
pointment to  the  Board.  The  President  shall 
designate  one  member  to  serve  as  the  Chair- 
person of  the  Board. 

(c)  Terms.— The  terms  of  office  of  members 
of  the  Board  shall  be  3  years,  except  as  oth- 
erwise provided  in  this  subsection.  Any  indi- 
vidual appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy  occurring 
on  the  Board  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the 
term  of  office  for  which  his  or  her  prede- 
cessor was  appointed  shall  be  appointed  for 
the  remainder  of  the  term.  Upon  the  expira- 
tion of  his  or  her  term  of  office,  a  member 
shall  continue  to  serve  until  his  or  her  suc- 
cessor is  appointed  and  shall  have  qualified. 
Any  member  of  the  Board  may  be  removed 
by  the  President  for  inefficiency,  neglect  of 
duty,  or  malfeasance  of  office. 

(d)  Chairperson.— 

(1)  In  general.— The  chairperson  shall  be 
the  chief  executive  officer  of  the  Board  and 
shall  exercise  the  executive  and  administra- 
tive functions  of  the  Board  with  respect  to 
the  appointment  and  supervision  of  person- 
nel employment  by  the  Board,  the  distribu- 
tion of  business  among  such  personnel  and 
among  administrative  units  of  the  Board, 
and  the  use  and  expenditure  of  funds. 

(2)  Conforming  amendment.— Section  5314 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following:  "Chair- 
person, Independent  Nuclear  Safety  Inves- 
tigations Board.". 


SEC.  9203.  DUTIES  AND  AUTHORrnE& 

(a)  In  General.— The  Board  shall  have  the 
following  functions  and  authorities  described 
in  this  section. 

(b)  INVESTIGATIONS.— 

(1)  IN  GENERAL.— The  Board  sliall  inves- 
tigate or  cause  to  be  investigated  those  sig- 
nificant safety  events,  as  defined  by  the 
Board,  arising  out  of  activities  at  production 
or  utilization  facilities  licensed  by  the  Com- 
mission under  section  103  or  104  of  the  Atom- 
ic Energy  Act  of  1954  (42  U.S.C.  2133  and  2134, 
respectively)  that  the  Board  determines  are 
important  because  of  possible  adverse  effects 
on  the  health  or  safety  of  the  public,  and 
may  Investigate  or  cause  to  be  investigated 
other  safety  events  upon  the  request  of  the 
Commission. 

(2)  PURPOSE.— The  purpose  of  any  inves- 
tigation initiated  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
section shall  be  to  determine  the  facts,  con- 
ditions, and  circumstances  of  the  events  In- 
vestigated, including- 

(A)  an  assessment  of  the  implications  of 
such  event  for  public  health  and  safety; 

(B)  a  determination  of  whether  such  event 
is  part  of  a  pattern  of  similar  events  at  pro- 
duction or  utilization  facilities  licensed  by 
the  Commission  under  section  103  or  104  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954  (43  U.S.C.  2133 
and  2134,  respectively)  that  could  adversely 
affect  the  public  health  or  safety;  and 

(C)  an  assessment  of  the  root  causes  of 
such  event.  Including  the  contribution,  if 
any,  of  any  action  (or  inaction)  of  the  Com- 
mission with  respect  to  such  event. 

(3)  Reports.— The  Board  shall  report  in 
writing,  and  shall  submit  such  report  to  the 
Commission,  on  the  facts,  conditions,  and 
circumstances  of  each  event  investigated 
pursuant  to  this  subsection,  including— 

(A)  the  date  and  place  of  the  event; 

(B)  the  nature  and  probable  consequence  of 
the  event; 

(C)  the  cause  or  causes  of  the  event;  and 

(D)  any  action  recommended  to  prevent 
the  recurrence  of  the  event,  including  any 
recommendations  for  actions  to  be  taken  by 
the  Commission  with  regard  to  regulatory 
requirements  or  practices. 

(4)  Response  to  recommendations.— (A) 
The  Commission  shall  respond  in  writing  to 
any  recommendations  of  the  Board  within 
120  days  of  receipt  of  such  recommendations. 
Such  written  response  shall  detail  specific 
measures  adopted  or  to  be  adopted  by  the 
Commission  in  response  to  such  rec- 
ommendations, and  explanations  for  the 
Commission's  Inaction  on  any  recommenda- 
tions not  adopted. 

(B)  The  recommendations  of  the  Board 
made  pursuant  to  paragraph  (3)  and  the  re- 
sponse of  the  Commission  to  such  rec- 
ommendations shall  be  made  available  to  the 
public  and  shall  be  submitted  to  Congress. 

(5)  Pr(x:edure  for  investigations.— Ex- 
cept for  investigations  initiated  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Commission,  the  Board  shall, 
prior  to  the  initiation  of  an  investigation 
pursuant  to  this  section,  consult  with  the 
Chairman  of  the  Commission  and,  if  an  in- 
vestigation is  warranted,  the  Board  shall  set 
forth  in  writing  the  basis  for  the  Board's  de- 
termination that  the  event  constitutes  a  sig- 
nificant safety  event,  as  defined  by  the 
Board.  The  written  statement  of  the  Board's 
basis  for  initiating  an  investigation  shall  not 
be  subject  to  judicial  review.  The  written 
statement  shall  be  made  available  to  the 
public  and  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress. 

(6)  Exclusion.- No  part  of  the  conclusions, 
findings,  or  recommendations  of  any  report 
of  the  Board  relating  to  any  event  or  the  in- 


vestigation of  such  event  shall  be  admitted 
as  evidence  or  used  in  any  suit  or  action  for 
damages  growing  out  of  any  matter  men- 
tioned in  such  report. 

(c)  Inspection.— Following  the  issuance  of 
a  written  determination  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (b)(5),  or  upon  the  initiation  of  an  in- 
vestigation requested  by  the  Commission, 
any  employee  of  the  Board,  upon  presenting 
appropriate  credentials,  including  any  secu- 
rity clearance  required  by  the  Commission, 
and  a  written  notice  of  inspection  authority, 
may  enter  the  facility  where  the  event  has 
occurred  and  do  all  things  appropriate  for  a 
proper  investigation.  The  employee  may  in- 
spect, at  reasonable  times,  records,  files,  pa- 
pers, processes,  controls,  and  facilities  rel- 
evant to  the  investigation  of  such  event. 
Each  Inspection  shall  be  commenced  and 
completed  with  reasonable  promptness. 

(d)  Information.- Subject  to  section  552a 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  the  Board  may 
secure  directly  from  any  agency  or  instru- 
mentality of  the  United  States  such  informa- 
tion as  that  agency  or  instrumentality  may 
already  possess  as  may  be  necessary  to  en- 
able the  Board  to  carry  out  an  investigation 
pursuant  to  this  subtitle.  Upon  request  of 
the  Board,  the  head  of  such  agency  or  instru- 
mentality shall  furnish  such  information  to 
the  Board.  The  Information  that  the  Board 
may  secure  under  this  subsection  may  in- 
clude any  material  designated  as  classified 
material  pursuant  to  the  Atomic  Energy  Act 
of  1954,  or  any  materials  designated  as  safe- 
guards information  and  otherwise  protected 
from  disclosure  under  section  147  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954  (42  U.S.C.  2167). 

(e)  General  Authorities.— 

(1)  In  general.— Following  the  issuance  of 
a  written  determination  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (b)(5),  or  upon  the  initiation  of  an  in- 
vestigation requested  by  the  Commission, 
the  Board,  or,  upon  authority  of  the  Board, 
any  member  thereof,  any  administrative  law 
Judge  employed  by  or  assigned  to  the  Board, 
or  any  officer  or  employee  duly  designated 
by  the  Board,  may,  for  the  purpose  of  carry- 
ing out  this  subtitle,  hold  such  hearings,  sit 
and  act  at  such  times  and  places,  administer 
such  oaths,  and  require  by  subpoena  or  oth- 
erwise attendance  and  testimony  of  such 
witnesses  and  the  production  of  evidence  as 
the  Board  or  such  officer  or  employ  considers 
advisable.  Subpoenas  shall  be  issued  only 
under  the  signature  of  the  Chairperson  and 
may  be  served  by  any  person  designated  by 
the  Board. 

(2)  Penalty.— Any  person  who  willfully  ne- 
glects or  refuses  to  qualify  as  a  witness,  or 
to  testify,  or  to  produce  any  evidence  in  obe- 
dience to  any  subpoena  duly  issued  under  the 
authority  of  this  paragraph  shall  be  fined 
not  more  than  S5,000,  or  imprisoned  for  not 
more  than  6  months,  or  both.  Upon  certifi- 
cation by  the  Board  of  the  facts  concerning 
any  willful  disobedience  by  any  person  to  the 
United  States  Attorney  for  any  judicial  dis- 
trict in  which  the  person  resides  or  is  found, 
the  attorney  may  proceed  by  information  for 
the  prosecution  of  the  person  for  the  offense. 

(f)  Administration.— 

(1)  In  general.— Subject  to  such  rules  as 
may  be  prescribed  by  the  Board,  the  Board 
may  appoint  and  fix  the  pay  of  such  officers 
and  employees  (including  investigators  and 
attorneys)  as  the  Board  considers  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  powers  and  duties  of  the 
Board.  Appointments  shall  be  made  under 
this  paragraph  in  such  manner  that  not  more 
than  the  equivalent  of  55  full-time  officers 
and  employees  are  employed  by  the  Broad  at 
any  time. 

(2)  Staff.— The  staff  of  the  Board  shall  be 
appointed  subject  to  the  provisions  of  title  5, 


United  States  Code,  governing  appointments 
in  the  competitive  service  and  shall  be  paid 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  chapter 
51  and  subchapter  ni  of  chapter  53  of  such 
title,  relating  to  classification  and  General 
Schedule  pay  rates. 

(g)  Temporary  and  iNTERMriTENT  Serv- 
ices.—Subject  to  such  rules  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  Board,  the  Board  may  procure 
temporary  and  Intermittent  services  under 
section  3109(b)  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
but  at  rates  for  individuals  not  to  exceed  the 
daily  equivalent  of  the  maximum  annual 
rate  of  basic  pay  prescribed  for  level  V  of  the 
Executive  Schedule  under  section  5316  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code.  The  amount  of 
consultant  services  that  may  be  obtained  by 
the  Board  under  this  subsection  shall  not  ex- 
ceed, during  any  fiscal  year  period,  the 
amount  of  services  that  would  be  obtained  if 
the  Board  procured  on  a  full-time  basis  the 
services  of  12  consultants. 

(h)  Cooperative  AcrriviTiBS.— Upon  request 
of  the  Board,  the  Commission,  or  the  head 
(or  governing  authority)  of  any  other  Fed- 
eral agency  or  instrumentality  may— 

(1)  detail  to  the  Board,  on  a  reimbursable 
basis,  such  personnel  as  may  be  desirable  to 
assist  the  Board  in  carrying  out  its  duties; 
and 

(2)  make  available  to  the  Board,  on  a  reim- 
bursable basis,  such  facilities,  equipment,  or 
other  administrative  support  services  as  may 
be  desirable  to  assist  the  Board  in  carrying 
out  its  duties. 

(1)  Staff.— The  Commission  shall  provide 
the  Board  with  appropriate  and  adequate  of- 
fice space,  together  with  such  equipment,  of- 
fice supplies,  and  communications  facilities 
and  services  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  op- 
eration of  the  Board  and  shall  provide  nec- 
essary maintenance  services  for  such  offices 
and  the  equipment  and  facilities  located 
therein. 

(j)  Local  Governments.— The  Board  may 
confer  with  employees  of  State  or  local  gov- 
ernment agencies  and  may  use,  on  a  reim- 
bursable basis,  such  services,  records,  and  fa- 
cilities as  such  agencies  may  make  available 
to  the  Board. 

(k)  Mail.— The  Board  may  use  the  United 
States  mails  in  the  same  manner  and  under 
the  same  conditions  as  other  departments 
and  agencies  of  the  United  States. 

(1)  Reports.— 

(1)  In  general.— The  Board  shall  report  an- 
nually to  the  Congress  on  the  activities  of 
the  Board.  Such  report  sliall  contain— 

(A)  a  summary  of  the  significant  safety 
events  (as  defined  by  the  Board)  investigated 
by  the  Board  during  the  preceding  calendar 
year;  and 

(B)  a  summary,  in  such  detail  as  the  Board 
considers  advisable,  of  the  recommendations 
made  by  the  Board  pursuant  to  subsection 
(b)(3)(D),  together  with  the  observed  re- 
sponse of  the  Commission  to  each  such  rec- 
ommendation. 

(2)  Availability.— Such  reports  shall  be 
made  available  to  Federal,  State,  and  local 
government  agencies  concerned  with  safety 
at  production  or  utilization  facilities  li- 
censed by  the  Commission  under  section  103 
or  104  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954  (42 
U.S.C.  2133  and  2134,  respectively).  Upon  re- 
quest, such  reports  shall  be  made  available 
to  other  interested  persons. 

(m)  Operation.— The  Board  is  authorized 
to  establish  rules,  procedures,  or  other  ap- 
propriate guidance  governing  the  operations 
of  the  Board  and  the  conduct  of  Board  inves- 
tigations. 

(n)  Transfer  of  authori'hes.- There  shall 
be  transferred  to  the  Board  such  offices  of 


the  (k>mmis8ion,  or  functions,  powers,  or  du- 
ties of  such  offices,  as  the  Commission  may 
determine  are  properly  related  to  the  func- 
tions of  the  Board  and  will  further  the  pur- 
poses of  this  subtitle,  except  that  there  shall 
not  be  transferred  to  the  Board  any  program 
operating  responsibilities. 

(o)  Termination.— The  Board  shall  termi- 
nate at  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1997. 

SEC.  9S04.  AUTHORIZATION. 

There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  this  subtitle,  for  each  of 
fiscal  years  1993.  1994,  1995,  1996,  and  1997,  an 
amount  equal  to  $6,000,000. 
SEC.  9S0S.  EFFECTIVE  DATE. 

This  subtitle  shall  take  effect  on  such  date 
during  the  6-month  period  beginning  on  Oc- 
tober 1,  1992,  as  the  President  may  direct  in 
an  Executive  order.  If  the  President  falls  to 
issue  an  Executive  order  for  the  purpose  of 
this  section,  this  subtitle  shall  take  effect  on 
March  1,  1993. 


GRASSLEY  AMENDMENT  NO.  1650 

Mr.  GRASSLEY  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  S.  2166,  supra,  as  fol- 
lows: 

On  page  60,  line  1,  strike  "establish  a  pro- 
gram to  promote"  and  insert  ",  by  not  later 
than  1  year  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  section,  establish,  by  regulation,  a 
program  that  ensures  the  promotion  of. 

On  page  60,  line  3,  strike  "Such  program 
shall  promote"  and  insert  "In  carrying  out 
such  program,  the  Secretary  shall  require". 

On  page  60,  line  6,  strike  "ticable."  and  in- 
sert "ticable,  but  by  not  later  than  the  appli- 
cable date  specified  in  the  following  sen- 
tence. The  Secretary  shall  require  the  re- 
placement of  conventional  petroleum  motor 
fuels  with  replacement  and  alternative  fuels, 
on  an  energry  equivalent  basis,  in  an  amount 
equal  to  10  percent  of  the  consumption  of 
motor  fuel  in  the  United  States  by  the  cal- 
endar year  2000,  and  30  percent  of  the  amount 
of  such  consumption  by  the  calendar  year 
2010.  The  Secretary  shall  require  that  not 
less  than  one-third  of  the  amount  of  replace- 
ments of  the  preceding  sentence  shall  be 
from  domestically  produced  renewable 
sources.". 

Beginning  on  page  60,  line  21,  strike  "tech- 
nical" and  all  that  follows  through  page  61, 
line  2,  and  insert  "most  cost-effective  means 
of  achieving  the  replacement  of  conventional 
fuels  pursuant  to  subsection  (a);". 

On  page  62,  line  2,  strike  "and". 

On  page  62,  line  4,  strike  the  period  and  in- 
sert "'  and". 

On  page  62,  between  lines  4  and  5,  insert 
the  following  new  paragraph: 

(4)  the  amount  of  domestically  produced 
renewable  fuels  used  in  replacement  and  al- 
ternative fuels  applications. 


WORKER'S  FAMILY  PROTECTION 
ACT 


JEFFORDS  AMENDMENT  NO.  1651 

Mr.  WALLOP  (for  Mr.  Jeffords)  pro- 
posed an  amendment  to  the  bill  (S.  353) 
to  require  the  Director  of  the  National 
Institute  for  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  to  conduct  a  study  of  the  preva- 
lence and  issues  related  to  contamina- 
tion of  workers'  homes  with  hazardous 
chemicals  and  substances  transported 
from  their  workplace  and  to  issue  or 


25g( 


repor 


;   on  regulations   to   prevent  or 
mitigUe  the  futiire  contamination  of 
workfrs'    homes,    and    for   other    pur- 
as  follows: 
]  Age  15.  line  18,  strike  "F",  and  insert 


poses 

On 
"B". 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 

PERMi*ENT  SUBCOMMrrXBE  ON  INVE8TI0ATI0N8 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  1 3  announce  for  the  information  of 
the  S  mate  and  the  public  that  the  Per- 
mane  it  Subcommittee  on  Investiga- 
tions of  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment) .1  Affairs,  will  hold  a  hearing  on 
curre;  it  trends  in  money  laundering. 

Thi  i  hearing  will  take  place  on 
Thurjilay,  February  27,  1992,  at  9:30 
a.m.,  n  room  342  of  the  Dirksen  Senate 
Office  Building.  For  further  informa- 
tion, please  contact  Eleanore  Hill  of 
the  si  bcommittee  staff  at  224-3721 


AUT  lORITY 


COM  I 

Mr. 


M  TTEE 


E  ON  BANKING,  HOUSING  AND  URBAN 
AFFAIRS 

JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanifnous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
Banklng,   Housing,   and  Urban 
be  authorized  to  meet  during 
of  the  Senate,  Wednesday, 
Febntry  19,  1992,  at  10  a.m.  to  conduct 
hearing    on    the    nomination    of   J. 
Beese.  Jr.,  to  be  a  member  of 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commis- 
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FOR  COMMITTEES  TO 

MEET 


PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
on,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOfMriTEE  ON  READINESS,  SUSTAINABILITY 
AND  SUPPORT 

JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
consent     that     the     Sub- 
on     Readiness,     Sustain- 
and  Support  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
Cbmmittee  be  authorized  to  meet 
W^inesday,  February  19.  1992,  at  10 
receive  testimony  on  S.  2066,  a 
require  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
provide  financial  assistance  to  local 
agencies     administering 
school  districts  where  military 
installations  are  located. 

PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMHf  TTEE  ON  ENVIRONMENTAL  AND  PUBLIC 
WORKS 

JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanipious  consent  that  the  full  Com- 
on    Environment    and    Public 
be  authorized   to   meet  during 
sdBsion  of  the  Senate  on  Wednes- 
I  ebruary  19,  beginning  at  10  a.m., 
coqduct  an  informational  hearing  to 
testimony    from    Andrew    H. 
Jr.,  nominated  by  the  President 
I  iecretary  of  Transportation. 
PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
object  ion,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  ARMED  SERVICES 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unani  lous  consent  that  the  Commit- 


tee on  Armed  Services  be  authorized  to 
meet  on  Wednesday,  February  19,  1992. 
at  2  p.m.,  in  open  session,  to  receive 
testimony  on  the  long  range  fiscal  out- 
look for  Defense  and  the  Federal  budg- 
et. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
on  Wednesday.  February  19.  1992.  at  10 
a.m.  to  hold  a  hearing  on  the  nomina- 
tion of  Mary  Little  Parell.  to  be  U.S. 
district  judge  for  the  District  of  New 
Jersey.  Garland  E.  Burrell.  Jr..  to  be 
U.S.  district  judge  for  the  Eastern  Dis- 
trict of  California.  Roderick  R. 
McKelvie  to  be  U.S.  district  judge  for 
the  District  of  Delaware  and  William 
B.  Traxler,  Jr..  to  be  U.S.  district  judge 
for  the  District  of  South  Carolina. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  FOREIGN  RELATIONS 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  be  authorized 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the  Sen- 
ate on  Wednesday.  February  19.  at  10 
a.m.  to  hold  a  hearing  on  strategic  nu- 
clear reductions  in  a  post-cold  war 
world. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  TERRORISM,  NARCOTICS  AND 
INTERNATIONAL  OPERATIONS 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Terrorism,  Narcotics  and 
International  Operations  of  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  be  author- 
ized to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  on  Wednesday,  February  19,  at  2 
p.m.  to  hold  a  hearing  on  the  regu- 
latory response  to  the  BCCI  affair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  TAXATION 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Taxation  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance  be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  on 
February  19,  1992,  at  2  p.m.  to  hold  a 
hearing  on  alternative  minimum  tax. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  PUBLIC  LANDS.  NATIONAL 
PARKS  AND  FORESTS 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Public  Lands.  National 
Parks  and  Forests  of  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources  be  au- 
thorized to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate,  2  p.m.,  February  19,  1992,  to 
receive  testimony  on  S.  780,  S.  1105, 
H.R.  1592,  S.  801,  H.R.  479,  S.  1064,  S. 
1360,  H.R.  1642,  S.  1811,  S.  1919,  H.R. 
1216,  H.R.  2896.  and  S.J.  Res.  219. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  ON  GOVERNMENTAL  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Govern- 
mental Affairs  Committee  be  author- 
ized to  meet  on  Wednesday.  February 
19.  1992.  at  10  a.m.,  for  a  hearing  on  the 
subject:  waste  and  financial  manage- 
ment problems  at  Air  Force. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  FINANCE 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance  be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  on 
February  19.  1992.  at  10  a.m.  to  hold  a 
hearing  on  economic  growth  and  the 
President's  budget  proposals. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


TIKKUN 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
catching  up  on  my  reading,  and  re- 
cently I  came  across  the  prayer  and 
commentary  designed  for  Yom  Kippur 
by  Michael  Lerner.  the  editor  of 
Tikkun  magazine,  a  relatively  new 
magazine  that  I  hope  gets  a  larger  and 
larger  readership.  It  deserves  it.  It  is  a 
magazine  that  calls  on  all  of  us  to  be 
more  sensitive  to  everything  and  ev- 
eryone around  us. 

The  introduction  and  the  prayers  are 
composed  by  Mike  Lerner.  and  it  is  de- 
signed specifically  for  those  of  the  Jew- 
ish faith.  I  happen  to  be  a  Lutheran. 
My  wife  is  Roman  Catholic. 

But  whether  you  are  a  Lutheran. 
Roman  Catholic,  Jewish,  Muslim,  Bud- 
dhist, or  what  your  religious  leaning,  if 
any,  the  spirit  that  I  sense  of  sensitiv- 
ity, as  well  as  contrition,  in  this  prayer 
and  introduction  is  something  that  is 
applicable  not  simply  to  the  Jewish 
community. 

I  ask  to  insert  it  into  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

The  prayer  follows: 

For  Our  Sins 

For  all  our  sins,  may  the  force  that  makes 
forgiveness  possible  forgive  us,  pardon  us. 
and  make  atonement  possible. 

For  the  sins  we  have  committed  before  you 
and  in  our  communities  by  being  so  pre- 
occupied with  ourselves  that  we  ignored  the 
social  world  In  which  we  live; 

And  for  the  sins  we  have  committed  by 
being  so  directed  toward  the  political  and  so- 
cial world  that  we  Ignored  our  own  spiritual 
development; 

For  the  sins  of  accepting  the  current  dis- 
tribution of  wealth  and  power  as  unchange- 
able; 

And  for  the  sins  of  giving  up  on  social 
change  and  focusing  exclusively  on  personal 
advancement  and  success; 

For  the  sins  of  feeling  so  worn  out  when  we 
hear  about  oppression  that  we  finally  close 
our  ears; 

And  for  the  sins  of  dulling  our  outrage  at 
the  continuation  of  poverty  and  oppression 
and  violence  in  this  world; 


For  the  sins  of  participating  in  a  racist  so- 
ciety and  not  dedicating  more  energy  to 
fighting  racism; 

And  for  the  sins  we  have  committed  by  al- 
lowing our  food  and  our  air  to  be  poisoned; 

For  the  sins  of  allowing  our  government  to 
continue  the  arms  race; 

And  for  the  sins  of  squandering  the  re- 
sources of  the  planet  in  order  to  produce 
frivolous  goods; 

For  the  sins  of  not  doing  enough  to  chal- 
lenge sexist  institutions  and  practices; 

And  for  the  sins  of  turning  our  back  on — or 
partlci[>ating  in— the  oppression  of  gays  and 
lesbians; 

For  the  sins  of  allowing  our  society  to  give 
low  priority  to  the  fight  against  AIDS,  can- 
cer, Alzheimer's  and  other  diseases; 

And  for  the  sins  of  allowing  homelessness. 
poverty,  and  world  hunger  to  continue; 

For  all  these  sins  we  ask  God  and  each 
other  to  give  us  the  strength  to  forgive  our- 
selves and  each  other. 

For  the  sins  we  have  committed  by  not  for- 
giving our  parents  for  what  they  did  to  us 
when  we  were  children; 

And  for  the  sins  of  having  too  little  com- 
passion or  too  little  respect  for  our  parents 
or  for  our  children; 

For  the  sins  of  not  seeing  the  spark  of  di- 
vinity within  each  person  we  encounter  and 
within  ourselves; 

And  for  the  sins  of  not  learning  from  and 
giving  adequate  respect  to  our  elders; 

For  the  sins  of  being  jealous  and  trying  to 
possess  and  control  those  whom  we  love; 

And  for  the  sins  of  being  judgmental  of 
others  and  ourselves; 

For  the  sins  of  withholding  love  and  sup- 
port; 

And  for  the  sins  of  doubting  our  ability  to 
love  or  to  get  love  from  others: 

For  the  sins  of  not  trusting  others  or  our- 
selves; 

And  for  the  sins  of  thinking  that  we  didn't 
really  need  to  rely  on  others  and  could  do  ev- 
erything ourselves; 

For  the  sins  of  fearing  to  lose  ourselves  In 
a  commitment  to  another  person  or  to  a 
cause; 

And  for  the  sins  of  insisting  that  every- 
thing we  do  have  a  payoff; 

For  sins  of  not  allowing  ourselves  to  play; 

And  for  the  sins  of  being  manipulative  or 
hurting  others  to  protect  our  own  egos; 

And  for  the  sins  of  not  recognizing  the  hu- 
manity and  pain  of  the  Israeli  people  or  for 
blaming  the  conflict  with  the  Palestinians 
entirely  on  the  Jewish  people  or  Israelis  or 
Zionism; 

For  the  sins  of  not  fostering  a  dialogue  be- 
tween Israelis  and  Palestinians; 

And  for  the  sins  of  ignoring  the  racism  of 
Jews  towards  Arabs; 

For  the  sins  of  allowing  the  beating,  gas- 
sing, shooting,  and  killing  of  Palestinians  to 
continue; 

And  for  the  sins  of  denying  Palestinians  in 
the  Territories  fundamental  human  rights; 

For  the  sins  of  focusing  only  on  Israel's 
sins  without  also  acknowledging  the  intran- 
sigence and  Insensitivlty  of  the  PLO  and  the 
violence  against  suspected  collaborators; 

And  for  the  sins  of  ignoring  the  victims  of 
Palestinian  terrorism; 

For  the  sins  of  allowing  conservative  or  in- 
sensitive leaders  to  speak  on  behalf  of  all 
American  Jews; 

And  for  the  sins  of  being  critical  of  Jewish 
life  from  a  distance  rather  than  from  per- 
sonal involvement  and  commitment; 

For  the  sins  of  not  learning  more  of  our 
Jewish  heritage  and  tradition; 

And  for  the  sins  of  not  giving  enough  time 
and  energy  to  building  the  kind  of  Jewish 


community  we  desire  bat  Instead  expecting 
things  to  happen  without  contributing  to 
make  them  happen; 

For  the  sins  of  thinking  we  are  more  con- 
scious or  more  intelligent  or  more  ethical  or 
more  politically  correct  than  everyone  else; 

And  for  the  sins  we  have  committed  by 
being  insensitive  or  Insulting  to  non-Jews; 

For  the  sins  of  not  sharing  responsibility 
for  child-rearing; 

For  the  sins  we  have  committed  by  not 
publicly  supporting  the  Jewish  people  and  Is- 
rael when  they  are  being  treated  or  criticized 
unfairly; 

And  for  the  sins  we  have  committed  by  not 
publicly  criticizing  Israel  or  the  Jewish  peo- 
ple when  they  are  acting  as  oppressors; 

For  the  sins  of  not  doing  enough  for  Soviet 
Jews  or  other  Jews  fleeing  anti-Semitism; 

And  for  the  sins  of  caring  only  about  the 
oppression  of  Jews  and  not  giving  energy  and 
attention  to  helping  others  who  are  fleeing 
oppression; 

For  the  sins  of  not  recognizing  the  human- 
ity and  pain  of  the  Palestinian  people; 

And  for  the  sins  of  not  taking  care  of  each 
other; 

For  the  sins  of  not  having  compassion  for 
each  other; 

And  for  the  sins  of  always  having  to  be 
right: 

For  the  sins  of  focusing  only  on  our  sins 
and  not  on  our  strengths  and  beauties; 

And  for  the  sins  of  not  adequately  rejoic- 
ing and  celebrating  the  beauty  and  grandeur 
of  God's  creation; 

For  all  these.  Lord  of  Forgiveness,  forgive 
us,  pardon  us,  grant  us  atonement.* 


HONORING  OLYMPIC  SILVER 
MEDALIST,  HILARY  LINDH 

•  Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President, 
over  this  past  weekend,  a  milestone 
was  reached  in  Alaskan  history.  On 
Saturday,  February  15,  1992,  Hilary 
Lindh  of  Jimeau,  AK,  became  Alaska's 
first  winter  Olympic  medalist.  In  fact, 
she  was  the  first  American  woman  to 
win  a  medal  in  the  Olympic  downhill  in 
16  years. 

Hilary  Lindh  grew  up  in  Juneau  and 
learned  to  ski  at  Eaglecrest  ski  area. 
She  went  on  to  win  the  Silver  Medal 
for  the  United  States  in  the  women's 
downhill  competition— only  missing 
the  gold  by  six-hundredths  of  a  second. 

Over  the  years,  Hilary  Lindh  has 
proven  herself  in  the  skiing  world.  In 
1986,  Hilary  was  the  first  American  to 
ever  win  a  gold  medal  in  the  world  jun- 
ior championships.  She  also  brought 
home  a  gold  medal  from  the  U.S.  alpine 
championships. 

Skiing  is  an  important  part  of  Ju- 
neau, but  is  clear  that  its  importance 
will  grow  as  other  young  Alaskans  try 
to  emulate  Hilary's  terrific  success. 
While  it  will  be  difficult  for  anyone  to 
match  her  most  recent  accomplish- 
ment, I  have  no  doubt  that  Alaskans 
will  rise  to  the  challenge  and  produce 
more  world  class  athletes — like  Hilary. 

As  Hilary  heads  off  to  Vail,  CO,  to 
compete  in  the  world  cup  races,  I  know 
I  join  with  her  parents,  her  many 
friends  and  indeed,  all  of  Alaska  as 
they  wish  here  the  very  best  in  the 
races  and  I  am  honored  to  share  in  the 


pride  that  all  of  Alaska  feels  in  their 
own  Olympic  medalist,  Hilary  Lindh.* 


PERU'S  VIOLENCE 

•  Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
where  there  is  human  need  there  is 
often  violence.  I  have  always  believed 
this  to  be  true  and  have  spent  a  good 
deal  of  time  working  with  nmny  of  my 
colleagues  in  the  attempt  to  create 
programs  which  ease  the  needs  of  our 
people  and  citizens  abroad. 

A  Peruvian  woman  lost  her  life  re- 
cently because  she  would  let  nothing 
stand  between  her  and  her  work  to  end 
the  hunger  of  children  and  the  difficul- 
ties of  women  and  men  in  Peru's  poor 
areas,  known  as  pueblos  jovenes.  In 
Villa  El  Salvador  on  Saturday,  Maria 
Elena  Moyano  fell  victim  to  a  bombing 
attack  which  has  been  blamed  on  the 
Sendero  Luminoso,  also  known  as  the 
Shining  Path. 

Maria  Elena  Moyano.  as  vice  mayor 
of  Villa  El  Salvador,  led  me  through 
her  village  last  September.  The  com- 
munity is  a  remarkable  feat  of  central 
planning  and  neighborly  spirit.  These 
people  are  poor  but  survive  because 
they  have  each  other  to  rely  upon  for 
economic  assistance,  for  emotional  and 
spiritual  support,  for  education  and  for 
health.  Ms.  Moyano  took  the  time  to 
show  me  her  glass  of  milk  program 
which  operates  throughout  the  village, 
delivering  milk  to  all  needy  children. 

Peru  is  an  extremely  poor  country 
and  the  severe  effects  of  an  economic 
restructuring  program  have  left  the 
government  with  few  resources  to  help 
people  such  as  those  who  lived  with  Ms. 
Moyano.  Yet  the  residents  of  Villa  El 
Salvador  wore  their  independence  from 
government  programs  proudly.  They 
are  proud  to  be  able  to  help  them- 
selves. 

Villa  El  Salvador  proclaimed  its 
independence  from  the  influences  of 
Sendero  just  as  defiantly.  The  empha- 
sis in  the  community  not  political,  but 
rather  the  informal  motto  is  "Peace 
and  Life."  But  only  a  few  days  after  I 
left  Lima,  the  warehouse  of  the  glass  of 
milk  program  was  bombed.  This  de- 
structive act,  which  destroyed  the  pow- 
dered milk  intended  for  the  children, 
was  blamed  on  Sendero. 

Maria  Elena  Moyano  and  the  other 
women  of  Villa  El  Salvador  were  not 
easily  intimidated  and  marched  to  pro- 
test the  bombing.  Now,  a  few  months 
later,  it  appears  that  she  has  been 
made  to  pay  for  her  actions. 

I  am  saddened  by  the  violence  which 
is  perpetrated  by  all  sides  of  the  con- 
flict in  Peru.  But  today  I  am  especially 
sorry  to  know  that  the  violence  has 
claimed  the  life  of  a  woman  who  under- 
stood that  the  best  hope  for  peace  lies 
with  the  effort  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
poor.  I  hope  that  her  death  does  not 
mean  the  end  of  Villa  El  Salvador's 
community  spirit  and  admirable  suc- 
cess.* 
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MACK.  Mr.  President,  ais  a  Sen- 

rom    Florida,    It    has    been    my 

to   know  Earl  PhillipB.   Earl 

as  the  executive  director  of 

bounty's  Department  of  Housing 

t|rban  Development   [DCHUD]   In 

FL.  Given  my  appointment  to 

Housing  and  Urban  Affairs 

I    have    depended    on 

his  advice  and  counsel  on  low 

housing  issues. 

the  last  20  years.  Earl  has  built 

record  as  an  outstanding 

housing  administrator  and  man- 

Jarl  is  now  completing  his  third 

the  president  of  the  Council  of 

Public     Housing     Authorities 

Board.  Given  Earl's  record,  I 

tils  successor  will  have  a  great 

ahead  of  him. 

coming   to   Miami,    Earl   re- 
the  integrity  of  the  Housing  Au- 
'  of  the  city  of  Houston  in  Texas, 
his    leadership,    Houston's   rent 
rate  rose  to  99  percent.  Most 
Earl  succeeded  in  bring- 
renewed  sense  of  optimism  and 
low  income  families  who  are 
n  public  housing, 
having  accomplished  his  goal  of 
ng    DCHUD    from    the    troubled 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Housing 
Development,  Earl  will  now 
Atlanta  to  head  up  that  city's 
efforts.  DCHUD  manages  a  $200 
budget  which  serves  approxi- 
30.000  residents.   DCHUD's  600 
es,  who  have  been  stimulated 
s  presence,  I  trust  will  carry  on 
of  hard  work  and  dedication 
families   the   Federal   Govem- 
committed  to  assist, 
miss  Earl  and  greatly  and  I 
)ade  County  will  also  sense  his 
But  his  integrity  and  his  abil- 
nove  those  around  him  will  con- 
mean  positive  change  for  low 
families  throughout  the  coun- 
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SO  JND  COAL  TECHNOLOGIES 


1  /ALLOP.  Mr.  President,  the  for- 
of  a  national  energy  strategy 
responsive    to   environmental 
is  a  challenge  for  all  nations, 
particularly  true  for  those  de- 
nations  that  must  rely  on  in- 
coal  resources  to  support  sus- 
economic  development, 
has  been  said  about  on-going 
on     a     global     climate 
convention.  An  integral  part  of 
(deliberations  has  been  the  United 
efforts  to  examine  the  policy 
ind  options  for  environmentally 
coal    technologies.    An    inter- 
conference  on  this  subject  was 
the  U.N.  Centre  for  Science  and 
for      Development      in 
China,  from  December  1  to  6, 


Beiji 
1991. 

Amoig  the  i)artici  pants  at  that  con- 
ferencq  was  a  member  of  the  profes- 


sional staff  of  the  Committee  on  En- 
ergy and  Natural  Resources,  Richard 
Grundy,  who  presented  a  paper  discuss- 
ing congressional  deliberations  on  a 
U.S.  energy  strategy  that  is  responsive 
to  national  and  international  environ- 
mental concerns.  I  ask  that  his  paper 
be  reprinted  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

The  paper  follows: 

United  states  energy  Strategy: 

Congressional  Deliberations 

(By  Richard  D.  Grundy) 

introduction 

Americans  owe  their  standard  of  living:  to 
an  abundance  of  indigenous  natural  re- 
sources. Spurred  on  by  the  Industrial  Revo- 
lution, the  United  States  used  its  wealth  of 
low-cost  natural  resources  to  improve  its 
standard  to  living  to  a  level  now  sought  by 
developing  countries.  Coal  has  been  crucial 
to  our  industrialization,  as  I  am  sure  it  will 
be  in  China.  China's  proven  coal  resources 
are  ranked  third  in  the  world  behind  the  So- 
viet Union  and  the  United  States.  We  in  the 
United  States  share  with  China  an  abun- 
dance of  indigenous  coal  reserves  that  en- 
abled our  industrialization. 

Our  respective  economic  futures  depend  on 
finding  the  means  to  continue  to  our  use 
these  abundant  coal  resources  so  as  to  pro- 
vide for  sustainable  economic  development 
consistent  with  environmental  protection. 
This  should  be  a  matter  of  common  concern 
to  both  developed  and  developing  nations.  As 
the  18  June  1991  Beijing  Ministerial  Declara- 
tion on  Environment  and  Development  aptly 
observes,  the  Issues  require  effective  actions 
by  the  international  community  and  provide 
an  opportunity  for  global  cooperation.  The 
subject  of  this  International  Conference  on 
Environmentally  Sound  Coal  Technologies  is 
timely  in  light  of  on-going  glol)al  climate 
change  negotiations. 

Coal,  the  world's  most  abundant  fossil  fuel, 
provides  one-third  of  all  primary  energy  con- 
sumption and  44  percent  of  the  world's  elec- 
tricity. In  the  United  States,  coal  supplied  57 
percent  of  the  electricity  generated  in  the 
United  States  in  1989.  and  will  still  con- 
stitute 54  percent  by  the  year  2010.  The  de- 
ployment of  clean  coal  technologies  is  going 
to  l>e  crucial  if  the  United  States  is  going  to 
meet  its  energry  needs  consistent  with  envi- 
ronmental concerns.  Since  China  is  facing  a 
similar  challenge,  it  is  only  fitting  that  we 
should  share  with  you  the  benefits  of  our  en-  - 
ergy  and  environmental  experience's;  in  par- 
ticular, our  expertise  with  clean  coal  tech- 
nologies. 

After  25  years  of  national  attention  to  our 
environmental  problems,  we  in  the  United 
States  have  made  significant  progress  in 
dealing  with  our  past  mistakes.  The  cost  to 
correct  these  mistakes  has  been  expensive, 
and  these  costs  are  adversely  effecting  our 
competitive  position  in  the  world  economy. 
Our  experience  is  that  the  costs  of  abate- 
ment of  environmental  pollution  after  it  has 
occurred  are  greater  than  the  costs  of  pre- 
vention of  pollution  before  it  occurs.  There- 
fore, greater  attention  is  now  being  placed 
on  the  adoption  of  control  strategies  that 
emphasize  preservation  and  enhancement  of 
environmental  quality. 

Sustainable  economic  development  de- 
mands that  the  technologies  deployed  not 
contribute  to  degradation  of  the  environ- 
ment which,  in  turn,  will  undermine  the  de- 
velopment process  itself  Each  country  has  a 
sovereign  right  to  use  their  indigenous  re- 
sources in  keeping  with  their  national  prior- 


ities. This  was  the  case  for  the  United  States 
during  its  industrial  development.  We  are 
now  dealing  with  the  environmental  con- 
sequences of  our  actions.  However,  one  way 
for  developing  countries  to  avoid  our  mis- 
takes is  through  technology  cooperation. 

Any  convention  or  agreement  on  global  cli- 
mate change  must  encourage  participation 
of  the  largest  number  of  countries  possible. 
It  is  essential  that  each  country  commit  it- 
self to  specific  actions  that  make  sense  in 
the  context  of  its  own  political  and  economic 
situation.  If  an  international  agreement  re- 
quires only  industrialized  nations  to  act,  any 
reductions  in  greenhouse  gas  emissions  are 
likely  to  be  transitory  if  the  projected  in- 
creased emissions  by  developing  countries 
actually  occur.  Therefore,  we  all  need  to  do 
our  part. 

The  costs  to  the  United  States  of  further 
reducing  our  own  emissions  could  be  quite 
high  because  of  our  major  dependence  on  the 
use  of  indigenous  coal  resources.  These  costs 
can  be  reduced  through  greater  use  of  clean 
coal  technologies,  which  will  enable  us  to 
continue  to  use  our  most  plentiful  domestic 
fuel  source.  However,  even  with  the  use  of 
clean  coal  technologies  these  costs  will  still 
be  significant. 

If  we  are  to  reduce  these  costs,  we  need  to 
be  more  creative— clean  coal  technologies 
offer  us  that  possibility.  We  need  a  meth- 
odology that  produces  a  win-win  solution  to 
our  emissions  reduction  problem.  That  is  to 
say,  we  need  a  problem  solving  approach  to 
global  climate  change  in  which  all  parties 
can  benefit  or  at  least  perceive  themselves 
as  benefiting.  Right  now  that  is  not  the  ap- 
proach being  taken  in  current  discussions. 

Approaches  that  center  on  the  establish- 
ment of  quantitative  targets  and  timetables 
do  not  take  diversity  into  consideration  and 
move  us  toward  a  system  that  creates  advan- 
tages for  some  and  disadvantages  for  oth- 
ers— winners  and  losers.  If  a  flexible  ap- 
proach is  adopted  each  country  can  select 
those  actions  that  are  most  cost  effective  in 
its  own  national  context.  Clean  coal  tech- 
nologies can  play  an  important  role  in  both 
China  and  the  United  States  in  this  regard. 

We  also  need  a  cooperative  partnership  be- 
tween developed  and  developing  countries  to 
achieve  environmental  benefits.  Including 
global  climate  change  benefits,  at  minimum 
cost.  There  is  finite  pool  of  capital,  and  we 
must  expend  it  wisely.  This  capital  is  needed 
not  just  for  environmental  expenditures  but 
for  other  urgent  development  priorities 
throughout  the  world.  The  point  is,  we  need 
to  integrate  these  two  concerns  and  aim  for 
a  pattern  of  economic  growth  that  sacrifices 
neither  economic  growth  nor  environmental 
quality. 

background 

In  the  United  States,  the  final  responsibil- 
ity for  the  incorporation  of  national  policies 
into  law  resides  with  the  Congress  (which  is 
comprised  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives).  Where  international  poli- 
cies are  involved  the  responsibilities  of  the 
Executive  Branch  and  the  Congress  are  not 
as  clear.  While  the  President  is  responsible 
for  foreign  affairs,  treaties  must  be  specifi- 
cally approved  by  the  United  States  Senate 
and  the  necessary  statutory  authorities  to 
implement  treaties  and  international  agree- 
ments within  the  United  States  must  be  en- 
acted by  the  Congress.  For  example,  the  Ca- 
nadian Free  Trade  Agreement  required  en- 
actment of  implementing  legislation.  There- 
fore, it  was  to  be  expected  that  the  Congress 
would  eventually  become  engaged  in  the  de- 
bate over  any  International  agreement  on 
global  climate  change. 


In  the  early  1960's,  In  the  United  States 
there  emerged  a  crescendo  of  human  concern 
for  the  adverse  environmental  and  public 
health  consequences  that,  in  the  industri- 
alized countries,  has  become  almost  synony- 
mous with  economic  development.  Feeling 
threatened  by  a  deterioration  in  the  quality 
of  the  environment  around  them,  the  Amer- 
ican public  began  to  demand  that  their  na- 
tional leaders  do  something  about  it. 

Prior  to  enactment  of  the  landmark  1967 
Clean  Air  Act,  in  the  United  States,  respon- 
sibility for  abatement  of  the  environmental 
effects  of  man's  activities  were  viewed  to 
rest  with  individual  State  governments.  The 
Federal  government's  enforcement  powers 
were  considered  restricted  to  situations  of 
interstate  pollution.  Even  then,  the  Federal 
government  exercised  its  enforcement  pow- 
ers only  in  situations  where  a  governor  of 
one  State  requested  abatement  actions 
against  polluters  in  an  adjacent  State. 

With  enactment  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  the 
Federal  government  began  to  assume  respon- 
sibility for  not  just  the  abatement,  but  the 
prevention  of  environmental  pollution  in 
what  was  to  become  a  plethora  of  laws  en- 
compassing all  environmental  media:  air, 
water,  and  land.  Any  human  activity  affect- 
ing the  environment  is  now  addressed  in  pub- 
lic law  to  some  degree,  both  from  the  stand- 
point of  abatement  of  existing  activities  and 
the  assurance  that  new  activities  are  more 
environmentally  benign  than  current  prac- 
tices. 

Even  in  1967,  the  Congress  was  aware  that 
because  of  environmental  controls  the  Unit- 
ed States  would  be  faced  in  the  1980's  and 
1990's  with  more  expensive  energy  supplies. 
The  Clean  Air  Act  thus  launched  a  major 
Federal  research  program  on  clean  fuels  and 
pollution  control  technologies.  This  program 
was  the  predecessor  of  our  current  Clean 
Coal  Technology  Program  which  is  being  dis- 
cussed at  this  conference. 

After  two  decades  of  debate  in  the  Con- 
gress, there  now  is  universal  acceptance  of 
an  "environmental  ethic"  that  needs  to  be 
applied  to  both  domestic  and  international 
economic  activities.  Unfortunately,  however, 
economic  growth  and  environmental  quality 
too  frequently  are  still  portrayed  as  fun- 
damentally antagonistic,  when  in  fact  eco- 
nomic progress  cannot  be  sustained  unless  it 
is  responsive  to  environmental  concerns. 
When  the  environment  is  degraded  to  allow 
for  economic  progress,  the  resultant  environ- 
mental degradation  eventually  impedes  eco- 
nomic development. 

Many  lessons,  both  positive  and  negative, 
can  be  learned  from  the  United  States"  expe- 
rience. Foremost  among  these  is  that  pre- 
vention of  environmental  degradation  is 
more  consistent  with  the  achievement  of 
sustainable  economic  activity  and  is  also 
more  cost-effective.  Abatement  of  pollution 
is  more  costly  and  can  easily  become  a  drag 
on  economic  activity. 

I  am  a  senior  staff  advisor  on  energy  policy 
to  the  United  States  Senate.  I  work  for  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
which  is  currently  considering  legislation  to 
implement  President  Bush's  National  Energy 
Strategy.  The  observations  in  the  paper  are 
based  on  25  years  of  participation  in  Congres- 
sional deliberations  during  the  formulation 
of  sustainable  energy  and  environmental 
policies  for  the  United  States. 

the  united  states'  national  energy 
strategy 

Members  of  the  United  States  Congress  are 
fully  aware  of  the  potential  consequences  of 
global  climate  change.  The  Congress  is  simi- 
larly aware  that  the  United  States  needs  to 


formulate  a  national  energy  policy  that  fa- 
cilitates an  orderly  transition  to  the  effi- 
cient use  of  all  energy  resource,  the  environ- 
mentally sound  use  of  fossil  fuels  and  renew- 
able energy  resources,  and  a  reduction  of  oil 
imports. 

E^rly  in  1971,  the  Congress  became  con- 
cerned with  the  United  States'  dependence 
on  uncertain  foreign  sources  of  energy. 
Under  the  leadership  of  Senator  Henry  M. 
Jackson,  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Nat- 
ural Resources  launched  the  Senate's  Na- 
tional Fuels  and  Energy  Policy  Study  to  ad- 
dress the  creation  of  an  integrated  energy 
policy  for  the  development  of  energy  and  the 
maintenance  and  enhancement  of  environ- 
mental quality.  At  the  time  I  was  the 
Study's  Elxecutive  Secretary. 

In  the  intervening  20  years,  five  Presidents 
and  the  Congress  have  labored  with  the  com- 
plexities of  these  Issues.  Presidents  Nixon 
and  Ford  pursued  the  goals  of  Project  Inde- 
pendence, while  President  Carter's  1977  Na- 
tional Energy  Plan  placed  its  major  empha- 
sis on  energy  conservation  and  the  substi- 
tution of  indigenous  coal  for  oil  and  natural 
gas.  A  major  set-back  was  realized  when  the 
Reagan  Administration,  over  the  objections 
of  the  Congress,  attempted  to  abolish  the  De- 
partment of  Energy.  Efforts  to  formulate  a 
national  energy  policy  for  the  United  States 
fell  on  hard  times,  and  much  of  the  earlier 
progress  toward  greater  energy  efficiency 
and  use  of  renewable  energy  resources  was 
lost.  Naturally,  the  United  States'  depend- 
ence on  imported  oil  increased. 

Our  perspective  on  energy  and  environ- 
mental goals  deteriorated  so  badly  that  what 
many  policy  makers  and  American  industry 
previously  considered  Bad  News  was  em- 
braced as  Good  News.  For  example,  it  was 
considered  Good  News  when  the  Energy  In- 
formation Administration  reported  that 
crude  oil  and  natural  gas  reserves  fell  slight- 
ly in  1990  and  the  decline  was  lower  than  pre- 
vious years.  We  ignored  the  truly  Bad  News 
that  since  1973  domestic  crude  oil  produc- 
tion, excluding  Alaska,  had  fallen  by  38  per- 
cent (or  19  percent  if  Alaskan  oil  production 
is  counted). 

From  1981  through  1988,  following  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  decontrol  of  oil  prices,  energy 
prices  in  the  United  States  declined.  Little 
national  attention  was  devoted  to  energy 
concerns.  However,  proposals  to  merge  the 
Department  of  Energy  into  the  Department 
of  Commerce  did  not  receive  Congressional 
support.  During  this  period,  the  programs  of 
the  Department  were  restructured  to  place 
greater  emphasis  on  energy  efficiency  and 
the  commercialization  of  new  energy  tech- 
nologies, particularly  solar  and  renewable 
energy  technologies.  Another  exception  was 
establishment  of  the  clean  coal  technology 
program  and  completion  of  the  United  States 
strategic  petroleum  reserve. 

With  President  Bush's  election  in  1988  the 
political  climate  changed.  Political  concern 
emerged  for  the  national  security  implica- 
tions of  our  grrowing  dependence  on  oil  im- 
ports, which  were  approaching  560  percent  of 
our  consumption.  Congressional  and  Admin- 
istration priorities  immediately  focused  in 
1989  on  reauthorization  of  the  Clean  Air  Act 
while  awaiting  formulation  of  the  Bush  Ad- 
ministration's national  energy  strategy. 
Nevertheless,  the  Senate  immediately  began 
consideration  and  passed  the  National  En- 
ergy Policy  Act  of  1990.  This  bill  addressed 
many  of  the  Initiatives  that  were  later  in- 
cluded in  President  Bush's  national  energy 
strategy.  Including  global  climate  change, 
integrated  resource  planning,  energy  con- 
servation and  alternatives  fuels. 


Concurrently,  the  Congress  and  the  Bush 
Administration  hammered  out  an  agreement 
on  the  1990  Clean  Air  Act  Amendments. 
Ttu-oughout  debate  particular  attention  was 
devoted  to  such  associated  energy  issues  as 
acid  rain,  clean  coal  technologies,  and  alter- 
native transportation  fuels.  In  the  elec- 
tricity sector  of  our  economy,  the  final  law 
commits  the  United  States  to  major  im- 
provement in  energy  efficiency  that  will 
produce  significant  reductions  in  greenhouse 
gas  emissions  over  the  next  ten  years.  The 
statute  also  mandates  reductions  in  emis- 
sions of  volatile  organic  compounds  which 
are  precursors  for  the  formation  of  tropo- 
spheric  ozone.  In  addition,  the  final  legisla- 
tion contained  major  energy  initiatives  pro- 
moting the  use  of  transportation  fuels,  other 
than  gasoline,  and  electric  vehicles. 

CURRENT  congressional  DEBATE 

Thus  in  early  1991  the  Congress  and,  in  par- 
ticular the  Senate,  remained  poised  to  begin 
consideration  of  President  Bush's  National 
Energy  Strategy  announced  in  February 
1991.  For  the  first  time  in  over  10  years,  the 
Congress  and  the  Administration  now  are  ac- 
tively engaged  in  bipartisan  discussions  on 
the  elements  of  a  national  energy  strategy 
for  the  United  States  that  will  both  boost 
domestic  energy  production  and  improve  ef- 
ficiency in  our  use  of  energy. 

When  the  new  Congress  convened  in  1991, 
Senate  Bennett  Johnston  (D)  from  Louisiana 
(a  major  oil  producing  state),  and  Senate 
Malcolm  Wallop  (R)  from  Wyoming  (a  major 
coal,  natural  gas  and  uranium  producing 
state)  continued  the  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources Committee's  legislative  agenda  with 
the  introduction  of  the  National  EInergy  Se- 
curity Act  of  1991.  The  measure  expanded  the 
scope  of  the  previous  National  Energy  Policy 
Act  of  1989,  which  had  passed  the  Senate  on 
4  August  1990. 

The  so-called  "Johnston/Wallop"  bill  (S. 
1220)  incorporates  provisions  dealing  with  do- 
mestic energy  production,  including  ad- 
vanced nuclear  reactor  commercialization, 
uranium  enrichment,  expediting  the  con- 
struction of  natural  gas  pipelines,  and  oil 
and  gas  leasing  in  the  Arctic  National  Wild- 
life Refuge  (ANWR).  What  is  at  stake  in  this 
effort  is  our  nation's  economic  security,  our 
foreign  policy  flexibility  and  our  defense  pre- 
paredness. 

Consistent  with  this  approach,  there  is  a 
general  consensus  between  the  Congress  and 
the  Bush  Administration  in  support  of  the 
following  objectives. 

Development  not  only  of  domestic  supplies 
of  fossil  fuels — natural  gas,  oil,  and  coal,  of 
which  we  have  an  abundance,  but  develop- 
ment of  the  means  to  use  them  consistent 
with  national  environmental  concerns. 

Greater  use  of  renewable  energy  and  en- 
ergy efficiency  alternatives  throughout  our 
economy,  in  the  construction  and  renovation 
of  buildings,  including  Federal  buildings,  and 
throughout  industry. 

Establishment  of  energy  research  and  de- 
velopment goals  and  objectives  that  empha- 
size the  transfer  of  new  energy  technologies 
into  the  marketplace  as  consumer  goods  and 
services. 

Revitallzation  of  nuclear  power  as  a  do- 
mestic energy  alternative  by  commercializa- 
tion of  "passively"  safe  reactor  designs  in 
which  the  American  people  have  confidence. 

Removal  of  certain  regulatory  barriers 
that  unreasonably  restrict  the  availability  of 
domestic  energy  supplies  such  as  natural  gas 
or  hydro-electlc  power,  or  constrain  the  de- 
ployment of  new,  advanced  and  often  more 
environmentally  benign  energy  technologies. 

And,  perhaps  the  greatest  challenge,  we 
must  find  an  equitable  balance  between  our 
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natlonil   environmental   and   energy   objec- 
tives— »hlch  does  not  now  exist. 

Sign  flcantly,  our  energy  strategy  Is  being 
constr  icted  from  the  "bottom-up"  by  the  In- 
corpor  itlon  of  specific  actlona  In  the  strat- 
rither  than  the  more  common  "top- 
approach  based  on  the  adoption  of 
set  by  the  government  on  the  basis  of 
rather  than  economic,  consider- 
Targets  established  by  government 
be  static  and  inflexible;  they  also 
accountability.  An  essential  feature 
approach  being  used  by  the  United 
is  that  its  national  energy  strategy  is 
Specific  program  objectives  can  be 
as  circumstances  warrant. 
National  Energy  Strategy  being  for- 
by  the  Congress  is  sufficiently  broad 
cojnprehensive  to  result  In  a  significant 
reduction  in  the  United  States'  contribution 
t  gases.  This  is  due  to  the  reli- 
tjeing  placed  on  integrated  resource 
energy  conservation,  and  the  ex- 
use  of  renewable  resources  and  nu- 
I^wer.  As  a  result  of  the  strategy,  the 
States'  total  greenhouse  gas  emis- 
e  estimated  to  decline  from  1990  lev- 
2015. 
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CqAL  AND  CLEAN  COAL  TECHNOLOGIES 

both  the  Senate  and  the 
of  Representatives  advocate  Federal 
for  energy  research  and  develop- 
Support  is  especially  strong  for  the 
comme  rcial  demonstration  of  advanced  coal- 
t  schnologies  that  build  upon  success  of 
on-going  clean  coal  technology  cost- 
I|:ogram.  This  program  was  established 
when  the  Congress  directed  the  De- 
partm^t  of  Energy  to  solicit  proposals  for 
innova  ,ive  clean  coal  technology  projects 
that  w  mid  be  jointly  funded  by  the  Federal 
govern  nent  and  private  industry.  Subse- 
quentl:  ,  in  March  1986,  at  the  U.S.-Canadian 
meeting,  President  Reagan  commit- 
administration  to  seeic  the  creation 
year,  S5  billion  cost-shared  program 
denionstrate  innovative  clean  coal  tech- 
.  The  Congress  and  the  Administra- 
foUowed  through  on  that  commit- 
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Intervening  five  years,  the  Depart- 

conducted  five  solicitations  and  a 

provided  for  by  law.  The  42  projects 

so  far  for  commercial  demonstra- 

r^resent  an  aggregate  investment  of 

Ion.  Clean  coal  projects  are  underway 

plan  led  In  22  states.  At  the  conclusion  of 

flf  h  solicitation,  the  total  investment 

gov(  rnment  and  industry  will  approach  S6 
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and  government 


current   clean   coal    technology    pro- 
vith  its  emphasis  on  joint  industry 
funding,  provides  a  link  to 
of    new    energy     tech- 
Because  of  the  success  of  this  pro- 
It   is   receiving   broad   Congressional 
and  is  being  promoted  as  a  model  for 
Joint  Federal/industry  funded  activi- 
energy  efficiency,  renewable  energy. 

vehicle, 
ienate  bill  (S.  1220)  supports  an  ex- 
commercial  demonstration  program 
emphasis  on  those  clean  coal  tech- 
that  will  achieve  high  sulfur  dioxide 
dioxide  control;  will  be  capable 
coal    into    cost-competitive 
fuels;  will  be  capable  of  con- 
coal  into  synthetic  gaseous,  liquid, 
fuels:  will  achieve  greater  energy 
;  and  will  be  commercially  avail- 
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coal  initiatives  in  the  Senate  bill  in- 
ekpanded  programs  to— 
Adva  ice  DOB's  coal  research  and  develop- 
ment I  rogram  to  assure  the  commercializa- 


tion by  2010  of  clean  coal  technologies  which 
achieve  greater  energy  conversion  effi- 
ciencies consistent  with  national  environ- 
mental control  requirements; 

Commercialization  coal  refining  and  non- 
fuel  coal  technologies,  for  example,  for  the 
production  of  coke  and  carbon-based  chemi- 
cal intermediates; 

Commercialization  underground  coal  gas- 
ification technologies; 

Foster  the  export  of  clean  coal  tech- 
nologies manufactured  by  American  Indus- 
try. 

In  recognition  of  the  important  trade  and 
global  climate  change  benefits  that  can  ac- 
company the  utilization  of  clean  coal  tech- 
nologies, both  Senate  and  House  legislation 
support  establishment  of  a  Clean  Coal  Tech- 
nology Export  Coordinating  Council  to  fa- 
cilitate and  expand  the  exportation  and  use 
of  clean  coal  technologies,  with  a  priority  on 
such  transfer  and  use  in  developing  coun- 
tries. The  United  States  thus  would  to  be- 
come the  principal  supplier  of  clean  coal 
technologies  to  the  world. 

Clean  coal  technologies  can  provide  an  ef- 
fective mechanism  for  the  prevention  of  en- 
vironmental pollution  in  developing  coun- 
tries. Clean  coal  technologies  are  also  a  cost- 
effective  means  for  producing  electricity 
from  coal.  From  a  global  perspective,  coal  is 
going  to  be  the  predominant  fuel  of  choice  in 
countries  such  as  China.  It  therefore  Is  emi- 
nently sensible  for  the  United  States  and 
China  to  work  together  to  reap  environ- 
mental benefits  derived  from  the  use  of  clean 
coal  technologies,  for  which  the  United 
States  is  the  acknowledged  leader. 

NATIONAL  RESEARCH  PRIORITIES 

Beginning  in  the  early  1980's.  American  in- 
dustry has  been  encountering  increasingly 
tough  international  competition.  Our  trade 
deficit  is  partially  explained  by  new  foreign 
competition.  The  challenge  is  whether  we 
can  be  more  effective  in  delivering  American 
developed  energy  technologies  to  the  mar- 
ketplace as  a  source  for  new  businesses  and 
Jobs. 

With  the  phase  down  of  the  Cold  War,  pro- 
posals abound  for  making  the  scientific  and 
technological  capabilities  of  the  national 
laboratories  of  the  Department  of  Energy 
available  to  the  private  sector  to  jointly 
commercialize  new  technologies.  These  lab- 
oratories possess  significant  capabilities  in 
the  areas  of  computers,  human  health,  the 
environment  and  manufacturing,  to  name  a 
few.  These  laboratories  provide  a  unique  op- 
portunity to  address  many  of  the  problems 
facing  technological  man,  including  bis  en- 
ergry  and  environmental  problems. 

Consistent  with  this  objective,  energy  leg- 
islation working  its  way  through  both 
houses  of  the  Congress  encourages  American 
industry  to  utilize  the  capabilities  in  our  na- 
tional laboratories  to  jointly  commercialize 
new  energy  technologies  in  the  areas  of  en- 
ergy efficiency,  renewable  energy,  coal  refin- 
ing and  high-efficiency  heat  engines,  to  men- 
tion a  few  areas.  Initiatives  are  being 
launched  to  enhance  production  from  exist- 
ing natural  gas  and  oil  reserves,  as  an  energy 
conservation  measure. 

In  addition,  the  legislation  builds  on  our 
experience  with  the  Committee  on  Renew- 
able Energy  Contmierce  and  Trade  which  was 
created  in  1976  to  foster  the  export  of  renew- 
able energy  technologies  to  developing  coun- 
tries. Similar  export  programs  are  now  being 
launched  in  the  areas  of  energy  efficiency 
and  clean  coal  technology. 

While  greater  emphasis  is  being  given  to 
research  and  development,  I  would  be  remiss 
if  I  didn't  mention  that  we  also  have  budg- 


etary problems.  Last  fall  the  Congress  and 
the  White  House  crafted  a  5-year  budget. 
Perhaps  the  most  significant  implication  of 
this  Budget  Agreement  Is  its  effect  on  the 
availability  of  funds  for  any  Federally  fund- 
ed activity,  including  research  and  develop- 
ment. The  total  Federal  funds  for  research 
and  development  are  effectively  frozen  for 
five  years.  For  every  dollar  allocated  for  new 
research  and  development  activities  there 
will  be  a  corresponding  reduction  somewhere 
within  the  Federal  government  in  science 
and  engineering  research  and  development. 
For  the  most  part  this  fact  has  been  totally 
overlooked. 

What  is  sigrnificant  about  current  legisla- 
tion pending  before  the  Senate  is  that  the 
Federal  royalties  from  development  of  oil  in 
the  Arctic  National  Wildlife  Refuge  (ANWR) 
in  Alaska  would  be  dedicated  to  energy  re- 
search and  development,  with  particular  em- 
phasis on  energry  efficiency  and  renewable 
energy  resources.  Consequently,  If  ANWR  is 
not  Included  the  national  energy  strategy 
enacted  by  the  Congress,  there  may  well  be 
Insufficient  funds  for  the  very  programs  that 
the  environmentalists  are  advocating  as  an 
alternative  to  development  of  ANWR  oil  de- 
velopment. 

For  whatever  reason,  we  in  the  United 
States  have  not  done  well  in  establishing  na- 
tional research  and  development  priorities 
that  reflect  enhancement  of  technological 
competitiveness.  Both  industry  and  govern- 
ment are  reluctant  to  enter  into  Joint  re- 
search and  development  programs.  A  major 
exception  is  the  Department  of  Energy's 
clean  coal  technologry  program,  which  was 
initiated  in  response  to  a  political  concern, 
acid  rain.  The  legislation  mentioned  earlier 
(S.  1220)  attempts  to  build  on  this  experience 
in  the  areas  of  energy  efficiency,  renewable 
energy,  coal  refining,  and  battery  and  elec- 
tric vehicle  commercialization.  The  outcome 
remains  to  be  seen.  In  each  of  these  areas  the 
program  initiatives  are  being  driven  by  envi- 
ronmental concerns,  as  was  clean  coal,  which 
may  well  be  the  reason  for  their  success. 

INTERNATIONAL  TECHNOLOGY  COOPERATION 

If  sustainable  economic  development  is  to 
be  achieved  consistent  with  environmental 
quality,  and  in  response  to  global  climate 
change  concerns,  there  needs  to  be  greater 
technology  coot)eration.  I  use  the  term  tech- 
nology cooperation  because,  unlike  the  term 
"technology  transfer",  in  the  broadest  con- 
text, technology  cooperation  includes  not 
only  hardware  and  equipment,  but  also  the 
operational  practices,  know-how  and  meth- 
odologies that  are  often  taken  for  granted. 

We  are  talking  about  ways  to  share  experi- 
ences that  have  broad  economic  implica- 
tions. What  I  am  talking  about  is  a  partner- 
ship in  which  a  developing  country  might 
participate  in  the  joint  development  of  a 
technology  that  has  commercial  significance 
within  an  extended  region.  The  developing 
country,  in  cooperation  with  the  industri- 
alized country,  could  then  jointly  market 
the  technology.  Success  in  this  regard  will 
require  that  representatives  of  both  the  de- 
veloped and  developing  countries  sit  down 
and  define  their  respective  capabilities  and 
needs. 

Clean  coal  technology  offers  such  an  oppor- 
tunity. In  recognition  of  benefits  from  clean 
coal  technologies  for  combustion  efficiency 
improvements  and  reduced  greenhouse  gas 
emissions,  there  Is  broad  support  in  the 
United  States  for  promoting  the  exiwrt  of 
such  technologies.  The  role  of  the  Federal 
government  is  to  support  the  efforts  by  pri- 
vate industry  companies  to  market  their 
products. 


In  support  of  such  activities,  the  Congress 
proposes  establishment  of  a  Clean  Coal  Tech- 
nology Ebcportlng  Council.  Among  Its  activi- 
ties would  be  financial  support  for 
prefeasibility  and  feasibility  studies  by  U.S. 
companies  for  international  trade  and  devel- 
opment activities. 

If  developing  countries  invest  in  tradi- 
tional coal  combustion  technologies,  their 
actions  are  likely  to  inhibit  the  deployment 
of  the  clean  coal  technologies  and  thus 
transfer  the  burden  of  global  climate  change 
remediation  to  others.  Clearly,  as  this  con- 
ference suggests,  the  preferable  course  of  ac- 
tion is  to  keep  in  mind  the  objective  of 
avoiding  unnecessary  emissions  of  green- 
house gases  through  the  use  of  clean  coal 
technologies. 

However,  it  must  be  recognized  that  in  the 
United  States  these  technologies  and  the 
knowledge  that  accompanies  them  is  owned 
by  individuals,  not  the  government.  Private 
funds,  not  government  funds,  developed 
many  of  the  more  environmentally  benign 
energy  technologies,  such  as  clean  coal. 
Under  our  laws  it  is  not  possible  for  the  Fed- 
eral government  to  make  these  technologies 
available  to  others  without  their  owners 
being  compensated. 

Mandating  transfer  of  technology  by  the 
private  sector  under  an  international  agree- 
ment clearly  would  serve  as  a  disincentive  to 
development  of  the  very  technologies  being 
sought  by  developing  countries.  In  effect  the 
government  would  be  appropriating  the  tech- 
nology without  compensation.  Faced  with 
this  possibility,  industry  would  have  not  in- 
centive, in  fact  would  have  a  disincentive,  to 
apply  the  resources  and  expertise  to  develop 
the  technology  in  the  first  place. 

INTEGRATED  RESOURCE  PLANNING 

A  critical  area  of  concern  to  policy  makers 
in  the  United  States  is  in  the  area  of  so- 
called,  "integrated  resource  planning"  or 
"least-cost  energy  planning".  The  concept  is 
to  incorporate  the  negative  external  societal 
costs  into  the  price  of  any  good  or  service,  it 
is  a  way  of  incorporating  individual  market 
incentives  (micro-economics)  to  be  more 
consistent  with  societal  goals  (macro-eco- 
nomics). While  current  discussions  empha- 
size environmental  costs,  there  are  many 
other  considerations  such  as  national  secu- 
rity costs,  land  use  impacts,  and  health  ef- 
fects, to  name  a  few. 

In  practice,  societal  cost  pricing  is  as 
much  an  exercise  in  practical  politics  than 
the  application  of  economic  science.  What 
are  really  qualitative  considerations,  such  as 
environmental  effects  or  national  security 
concerns,  are  frequently  assigned  quan- 
titative values.  In  the  case  of  global  climate 
change,  this  practice  often  is  being  politi- 
cally driven  because  the  stakes  are  both  sig- 
nificant and  well  understood.  But  we  must 
not  delude  ourselves  into  thinking  that  by 
such  quantification  that  we  actually  under- 
stand the  social,  economic,  energy,  or  envi- 
ronmental consequences  of  proposed  actions. 

Several  different  countries  are  investigat- 
ing how  macroeconomic  measure  can  be 
modified  to  incorporate  resource  and  envi- 
ronmental factors.  Economists  generally 
agree  that  national  income,  rather  than 
gross  national  product,  is  a  useful  indicator 
of  economic  progress.  Economists  also  would 
agree  that  per  capita  national  income  is  a 
measure  of  economic  well-being.  However, 
there  is  no  agreement  on  how  to  incorporate 
environmental  factors  into  national  income 
measurements.  Nevertheless,  quality  of  the 
environment  Is  universally  perceived  as  an 
Intrinsic  and  necessary  part  of  the  standard 
of  "quality  of  life". 


Attempts  to  use  the  market  system  to  en- 
courage environmental  progress  continue. 
Considerable  time  is  being  spent  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  discussing  the  concept  of  "least- 
cost"  planning.  In  the  context  of  debate  on  a 
national  energy  strategry,  what  is  envisioned 
is  the  formulation  of  a  "Least  Cost  National 
Energy  Plan"  that  reflects  an  analysis  of  the 
energy,  social,  economic  and  environmental 
consequences  of  the  energy  options  available 
to  the  United  States.  What  also  is  being 
sought  is  an  analysis  of  the  implications  of 
the  various  proposed  energy  strategies  for 
global  climate  change.  Consistent  with  this 
thinking.  President  Bush's  National  Energy 
Strategry  speaks  of  this  concept  as  one  of 
"Integrrated  Resource  Planning". 

The  interests  of  both  developed  and  devel- 
oping countries  must  be  accommodated 
within  any  strategy  intended  to  address 
global  climate  change  or  other  environ- 
mental issues.  For  example,  efforts  to  reach 
an  international  agreement  on  global  cli- 
mate change  must  be  structured  to  reflect 
overall  global  economic  development  consid- 
erations in  such  a  way  as  to  not  diminish  the 
economic  development  objectives  of  either 
developed  and  developing  countries. 

For  example,  where  there  is  need  for  devel- 
opment of  an  energy  or  transportation  infra- 
structure. It  is  far  more  effective  from  an  en- 
vironmental perspective  and  from  an  eco- 
nomic perspective  to  address  both  these  con- 
cerns up  front  and  determine  the  best  overall 
system.  The  alternative  is  to  build  the  infra- 
structure and  then  be  faced  with  the  added 
costs  of  making  it  environmentally  accept- 
able. 

Admittedly,  the  developed  countries  have  a 
responsibility  to  take  those  actions  nec- 
essary to  enable  sustainable  economic 
growth  and  development  for  both  developed 
and  developing  countries.  However,  develop- 
ing countries  share  in  this  obligation;  other- 
wise they  are  likely  to  become  the  constrain- 
ing force  on  even  their  own  economic  devel- 
opment. Critical  to  the  success  of  our  Joint 
obligation  is  the  establishment  of  funding 
mechanisms  that  reflect  environmental  con- 
cern. 

The  recent  report  of  the  International  In- 
stitute for  Energy  Conservation  on  "The 
Least  Cost  Energy  Path  for  Developing 
Countries"  concludes  that  "at  a  time  when 
borrowers  confront  growing  financial  and  en- 
vironmental constraints  on  their  pursuit  of 
the  traditional  path  of  energy  development, 
the  banks  must  ensure  that  every  dollar  of 
investment  yields  the  greatest  return  in  en- 
ergy services.  Integrated  energy-efficiency  in 
borrowers'  energy  development  strategies 
and  investment  plans  offers  that  assurance; 
better  energy  services  for  billions  of  people, 
at  lower  economic  and  environmental  costs." 
However,  out  of  the  more  that  $5  billion  obli- 
gated by  the  multilateral  development  banks 
annually,  less  than  one  percent  goes  toward 
improving  end-use  efficiency. 

The  World  Bank  estimates  that  invest- 
ments of  $1  trillion  will  be  needed  in  the  next 
decade,  and  over  $4  trillion  over  the  next 
three  decades,  to  meet  developing  countries' 
needs  alone.  Investment  costs  aside,  such  in- 
creases in  energy  generation  and  consump- 
tion pose  enormous  environmental  and 
health  costs  if  not  addressed.  Pollution  lev- 
els in  many  developing  countries  already  ex- 
ceed World  Health  Organization  standards 
and  much  of  this  is  due  to  energy  use. 

Trade-environment  interactions  are  dif- 
ficult to  sort  out.  Forging  agreements  that 
protect  both  free  trade  and  environmental 
quality  will  be  a  challenge.  Again,  however. 
we  must  seek  both.  Trade  is  Important  be- 


cause it  can  reinforce  environmental  alms 
through  the  export  and  consequently  the  de- 
ployment of  environmentally  sensitive  prod- 
ucts. To  the  extent  that  freer  trade  means 
greater  economic  growth  for  all,  we  can  re- 
duce at  least  one  important  source  of  envi- 
ronmental degradation,  and  that  is  poverty. 

To  pursue  only  economic  growth  without 
respect  for  the  environment  is  foolish,  how- 
ever. Experience  has  taught  us  that  the  price 
of  rectifying  our  environmental  mistakes  is 
much  greater  than  the  cost  of  avoiding  them 
in  the  first  place.  The  Brundtland  Report 
concludes  that  the  sources  and  causes  of  pol- 
lution are  far  more  diffuse,  complex  and 
interrelated— and  the  effects  of  pollution 
more  widespread,  cumulative  and  chronic — 
than  hitherto  believed.  The  ability  of  ordi- 
nary human  activities  to  disrupt  environ- 
mental systems  continues  to  be  a  surprise; 
so  whether  it  be  trade,  economics,  health,  or 
human  settlements,  we  must  begin  to  think 
environmentally  before  we  act. 

Likewise,  our  national  leadership  is  aware 
of  the  tremendous  pace  of  population  growth 
in  the  world;  for  example,  it  took  until  about 
the  year  1800  for  the  world  to  reach  its  flrst 
billion  in  population,  we  are  now  at  5.3  bil- 
lion and  in  Just  10  years  we  will  add  another 
one  billion.  Over  the  next  century,  95  percent 
of  the  growth  in  world  population  will  occur 
in  developing  countries;  85  percent  in  urban 
areas.  Coupled  with  lower  mortality  rates  as 
a  result  of  improvements  in  health,  hygiene 
and  sanitation,  the  potential  impacts  on 
both  the  natural  and  human  environments 
are  tremendous.  This  will  be  particularly 
true  if  developing  countries  emulate  the  de- 
velopment style  of  the  developed  countries. 

CONCLUSION 

As  a  trading  nation,  the  United  States  re- 
quires the  unhindered  flow  of  resources  to 
sustain  its  economic  viability.  And  no  com- 
modity is  more  essential  to  a  modem  society 
than  energy.  The  United  States  has  no  short- 
age of  domestic  energy  alternatives;  what  is 
missing  is  a  long-term,  comprehensive,  and 
consensus-based  national  energy  strategy 
based  on  the  use  of  available  energy  supplies 
as  well  as  the  development  of  new  energy  re- 
sources for  the  future. 

Together  the  Congress  and  the  Bush  Ad- 
ministration seek  a  national  energy  strategy 
for  the  United  States  in  which  the  American 
people  can  have  confidence.  What  we  seek  is 
a  national  energy  policy  that  reflects  a  bal- 
ance between  energy  supply  and  demand  (or 
energy  efficiency)  initiatives  that  are  re- 
sponsive to  national  and  international  envi- 
ronmental concerns.  We  also  are  looking  for 
a  strategy  that  is  sufficiently  flexible  for  all 
energy  alternatives,  including  coal,  to  com- 
pete In  the  marketplace. 

Environmental  protection,  economic  devel- 
opment and  human  well-being  are  inter- 
dependent. If  we  are  going  to  achieve  an  ac- 
ceptable quality  of  life  for  all  peoples,  man- 
kind must  carry  out  its  activities  in  an  eco- 
logical, economical  and  stainable  manner. 

The  environmental  efficacy  of  a  particular 
strategry  to  meet  these  needs  and  aspirations 
depends  on  the  cost-effectiveness  of  environ- 
mental strategies;  the  rate  of  economic 
growth,  the  management  of  financial  and 
natural  resources  and  the  extraction,  pro- 
duction, use  and  disposal  practices  and  tech- 
nologies. Technological  cooperation,  both 
technical  and  economic,  between  developed 
and  developing  countries  will  help  the  devel- 
oping countries  avoid  the  environmental 
degradation  that  the  developed  countries  are 
not  being  forced  to  correct. 

There  is  an  ancient  Chinese  proverb  worth 
repeating  here:  "If  we  do  not  change  our  dl- 
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ESTONIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 
LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  this  corn- 
February  24,  1992,  marks 
anniversary  of  the  Republic  of 
s  declaration  of  independence. 
February    24,     1918,    declaration 
a  too  brief  period  of  independ- 
for  Estonia  that  was  ruthlessly 
ii  legally  extingruished  as  a  result  of 
iecret    1939    Molotov-Ribbentrop 
I  etween  Hitler  and  Stalin. 
Thrpugh  the  long,  dark  50  years  of 
domination,  the  Elstonian  people 
lost  their  dream  of  renewed  inde- 
And     the     United     States 
that  dream  and  determination, 
recognizing  the  illegal  Soviet  an- 
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ThiJ  year's  observation  of  Estonian 
Day     is    special.     This 
commemoration  is  a  true  cele- 
.  This  is  the  first  year,  finally, 
on    Estonian    Independence    Day 
reedom,   sovereignty,   and   inde- 
have  been  restored  to  E^to- 
struggle  was  long  and  the  sac- 
were  great.  But  now  the  victory 
.  and  freedom  won. 
is  the  year  all  freedom-loving 
were  determined  to  witness.  We 
pifivileged  to  share  the  celebration 
steadfast  people  of  Estonia,  who 
i  truggled,  sacrificed,  and  won.  Es- 
a  free.* 
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we  are  Ukely  to  end  up  where  we  are 


ARMED  SERVICES  COMMITTEE 
lEARING  ON  IMPACT  AID 
•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  I  support 
S.  206  i.  This  important  bill,  sponsored 
by  m;  colleague  from  Illinois,  directs 
the  Si  cretary  of  Defense  to  administer 
impac  I  aid  funding  for  local  education 
agenc  es  in  areas  affected  by  Federal 
installations.  I  am  pleased  to 
original  cosponsor  of  this  legisla- 
jid  I  commend  my  colleague  and 
from  Illinois  for  his  outstanding 
on  this  crucial  issue, 
aid  is  intended  to  compensate 
local  school  districts  that 
adversely  affected  by  activity  of 
ederal  Government.  Unfortu- 
impact  aid  is  not  achieving  its 
because  inadequate  funding 
federally  impacted  districts 
neeting  the  additional  costs  in- 
by  educating  military  students, 
consequences  £ire  devastating, 
school  districts  are  being 
by  the  Federal  Govern- 
For  example,  in  Illinois,  North 
District  No.  187  and  Highland 
District  No.  Ill  are  losing  up  to 
per  year  for  each  military  child, 
forced  North  Chicago  to  cut  45 
teachers  in  order  to  meet  pay- 
students  deserve  better,  and  it 
for  the  Department  of  Defense 
its  part  to  ensure  that  military 
studeits  receive  the  quality  education 
they  Reserve. 
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Our  Federal  defense  budget  is  nearly 
10  times  larger  than  our  education 
budget.  I  am  pleased  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  now  helps  pay  for  edu- 
cating children  of  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  who  are  still  stationed 
in  Europe  to  protect  it  from  being  in- 
vaded by  the  former  Soviet  Union.  As  a 
result  of  the  end  of  the  cold  war,  most 
of  these  families  will  soon  return  to 
American  soil.  At  that  time,  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  should  shift  some 
of  these  resources  to  help  pay  for  edu- 
cating our  military  students  at  home. 

I  have  tried  to  persuade  Secretary 
Cheney  that  the  Department  of  Defense 
should  take  over  the  military  portion 
of  the  Impact  Aid  Program.  Impact  aid 
funds  appropriated  for  this  year  are 
roughly  equivalent  to  the  cost  on  one 
B-2  bomber.  I  don't  have  to  ask  what  is 
more  important  to  our  future,  manu- 
facturing another  bomber  or  providing 
access  to  a  quality  education  for  600,000 
students. 

In  short,  transferring  the  military 
portion  of  impact  aid  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  makes  sense.  What 
better  way  to  show  our  appreciation  to 
the  individuals  who  serve  in  our  Armed 
Forces — many  of  whom  served  so 
bravely  in  the  Persian  Gulf— than  to 
contribute  to  full  and  fair  funding  for 
educating  their  children?* 


IN  RECOGNITION  OF  LT.  ORLEY  R. 
"BUTCH"  BARTON 

•  Mr.  SEYMOUR.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
always  a  pleasure  to  come  before  my 
distinguished  colleagues  in  the  Senate 
to  honor  individuals  in  my  State  who 
have  demonstrated  a  selfless  dedica- 
tion and  commitment  to  the  public 
service. 

One  of  these  individuals  is  Lt.  Orley 
R.  "Butch"  Barton,  one  of  the  thou- 
sands of  local  police  officers  who  have 
put  their  lives  on  the  line  daily  to  pro- 
tect the  very  freedoms  we  hold  so  dear. 
Our  local  law  enforcement  officers  are 
on  the  front  lines  of  our  war  on  crime 
and  drugs,  and  it  is  important  that  we 
take  time  out  of  our  legislative  sched- 
ules to  recognize  the  accomplishments 
of  those  heroes  who  have  spent  a  life- 
time executing  the  hand  of  justice. 

From  his  days  as  a  rookie  on  the  Los 
Angeles  Police  Department  [LAPD] 
back  in  1962,  to  his  retirement  this  past 
January,  Lieutenant  Barton  has  exem- 
plified the  very  pride  and  passion  asso- 
ciated with  a  successful  career  in  law 
enforcement. 

During  a  career  spanning  more  than 
29  years.  Lieutenant  Barton  received 
numerous  commendations  for  his  out- 
standing work  as  a  police  officer.  The 
experience  he  gained  on  the  streets  of 
Los  Angeles  and  various  duty  assign- 
ments helped  him  to  attain  the  knowl- 
edge and  expertise  necessary  to  take  an 
active,  leading  role  in  the  Organized 
Crime  and  Intelligence  Division  of  the 
LAPD. 


Over  the  years,  Lieutenant  Barton 
fought  to  cure  the  city  of  Los  Angeles 
of  a  cancer  that  has  gradually  infected 
the  metropolis  with  an  unending  flood 
of  crime,  drugs,  and  gangs.  Without  the 
courage  of  men  like  Lieutenant  Bar- 
ton, the  people  of  Los  Angeles  would 
most  certainly  have  no  hope  for  the  fu- 
ture. 

Each  day.  Lieutenant  Barton  con- 
fronted the  challenge  of  fighting  our 
Nation's  incredibly  violent  war  of  at- 
trition against  crime  and  drugs.  And, 
his  long  and  distingruished  career  has 
demonstrated  that  the  word  surrender 
was  not  a  part  of  his  vocabulary.  Our 
police  officers  in  Los  Angeles,  as  well 
as  other  major  metropolitan  areas 
around  the  country,  face  increasingly 
difficult  odds.  These  men  and  women  in 
blue  are  being  outgunned  and 
outmanned,  and  it  takes  a  true  hero  to 
stand  strong  and  fight  this  battle  head- 
on  as  Lieutenant  Barton  did  for  almost 
3  decades. 

Mr.  President,  Lieutenant  Barton 
embodies  the  very  spirit  of  what  a  po- 
lice officer  should  be.  And,  I  am  posi- 
tive that  if  his  wife  Mary  Ann,  his  chil- 
dren, his  fellow  officers,  and  the  people 
of  Los  Angeles  were  here  in  Washing- 
ton today,  they  would  all  join  me  in 
commending  his  unrelenting  years  of 
service.  Lieutenant  Barton,  we  salute 
you.* 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  CHICAGO'S  LOUIS 
SUDLER 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  next 
week,  one  of  Chicago's  most  trusted 
and  respected  supporters  of  the  arts 
and  other  civic  activities  will  celebrate 
his  89th  birthday.  Louis  Sudler  has 
spent  much  of  his  adult  life  combining 
the  careers  of  real  estate  and  music 
with  distinction,  bringing  joy  to  music 
lovers  in  and  outside  of  Illinois. 

While  born  on  Maryland's  Eastern 
Shore,  he  moved  to  Chicago  when  he 
was  10.  He  began  his  singing  career  at 
Yale,  where  he  was  a  member  of  both 
the  Glee  Club  and  the  infamous 
Whiffenpoof  Singers.  He  returned  to 
Chicago  to  start  a  real  estate  firm  with 
his  brother,  a  firm  that  has  been  in- 
volved in  some  of  the  biggest  commer- 
cial and  residential  real  estate  projects 
in  Chicago,  including  the  John  Han- 
cock Center. 

But  music  had  always  been  essential 
to  Louis  Sudler  and  in  1945,  20  years 
after  returning  to  Chicago.  Louis  began 
an  operatic  career,  a  career  that  has 
seen  him  sing  a  number  of  roles  with 
the  Chicago  Opera,  as  well  as  other 
companies  throughout  the  country. 
Prior  to  exploring  an  operatic  career. 
Louis  Sudler  began  a  love  affair  with 
marching  bands,  an  affair  that  started 
with  his  exposure  to  John  Philip  Sou- 
sa's  band  playing  at  the  Steel  Pier  in 
Atlantic  City  and  ended  with  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Sudler  Trophy  for  the 
outstanding  college  marching  band  of 


the  year.  The  trophy  is  awarded  annu- 
ally to  a  college  band  that  has  dem- 
onstrated high  musical  standards  and 
innovation  in  its  marching  routines 
and  ideas. 

In  addition  to  chairing  the  Chicago 
Symphony  Association,  Louis  Sudler 
has  given  so  much  of  his  time  and  en- 
ergy to  music  and  community  affairs. 
For  14  years  he  ran  a  television  pro- 
gram that  gave  aspiring  young  Chicago 
area  artists  an  opportunity  to  appear 
before  the  public.  He  has  made  a  sig- 
nificant contribution  to  his  alma 
mater,  Yale,  to  help  them  develop  one 
of  the  finest  fine  arts  undergraduate 
and  graduate  programs  in  the  country. 
And.  as  he  approaches  his  89th  birth- 
day, he  continues  to  be  a  vital,  critical 
force  in  Chicago,  respected  and  appre- 
ciated by  so  many  of  us.  We  in  Illinois, 
and  throughout  the  country's  music 
community,  owe  Louis  Sudler  our 
thanks  and  appreciation.* 


JEWISH  NATIONAL  FUND'S  90TH 
ANNIVERSARY 

•  Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  congratulate  the  Jewish  Na- 
tional Fund  [JNF]  on  its  90  years  of  en- 
vironmental achievement.  Since  its 
formation  at  the  First  Zionist  Con- 
ference in  Basel,  Switzerland,  it  has 
been  an  integral  part  of  the  State  of  Is- 
rael. One  cannot  travel  in  that  country 
without  marvelling  at  a  once  desolate 
land  now  thriving  with  forests,  urban 
greenbelts,  agricultural  communities, 
parks,  and  industrial  areas.  I  was  in- 
troduced to  the  JNF  through  their  col- 
laboration with  arid  land  researchers 
at  the  University  of  Arizona.  My  admi- 
ration for  their  work  has  grown  ever 
since. 

The  JNF  does  not  limit  its  activities 
to  Israel  alone.  The  fund  has  joined 
forces  with  the  University  of  Arizona, 
other  universities,  and  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  to  discover  ways 
to  arrest  arid  land  development  and  to 
then  apply  that  research  in  the  United 
States  and  elsewhere.  The  Inter- 
national Arid  Lands  Consortium 
strives  to  focus  world  attention  on  the 
challenge  of  human  survival  in  these 
lands,  to  create  a  program  reversing 
the  trend  of  man-made  deserts,  and  to 
help  developing  nations  foster  sustain- 
able agriculture. 

In  the  near  century  of  its  existence, 
the  JNF  has  planted  over  190  million 
trees,  reclaimed  250,000  acres  of  dif- 
ficult terrain  for  farming,  housing,  and 
industry,  prepared  land  for  820  rural 
villages,  built  3,750  miles  of  roads,  and 
created  14  major  parks  and  hundreds  of 
picnic  areas.  Every  tree  in  Israel, 
whether  in  a  forest  or  on  a  city  street, 
was  planted  by  the  fund  in  an  effort  to 
make  Israel  a  better  place  to  live  for 
all  of  its  people. 

In  the  next  90  years,  the  Jewish  Na- 
tional Fund  hopes  both  to  continue  and 
expand    its    work    on    increasing    the 


water  supply,  preparing  land  suitable 
for  housing,  and  the  other  tasks  nec- 
essary to  improve  the  Israeli  people's 
quality  of  life.  Its  accomplishments  are 
a  beacon  of  light  in  a  region  heavily 
shadowed  by  conflict.  I  wish  them  con- 
tinued success  through  the  next  cen- 
tury.* 


CONGRESSIONAL  CALL  TO 
CONSCIENCE 

*  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  once  again  participate  in  the 
Congressional  Call  to  Conscience. 

For  the  people  of  the  former  Soviet 
Union,  these  are  hopeful  times.  With 
the  fall  of  communism  and  the  rise  of 
democracy,  the  promise  of  freedom  is 
being  extended  to  millions  of  people. 

For  I'/i  million  more,  though,  these 
are  also  harrowing  times.  Political  in- 
stability, economic  uncertainty  and 
ethnic  strife  all  threaten  their  new 
found  freedoms. 

The  people  I  speak  of  are  the  Jewish 
people  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Inde- 
pendent States.  In  the  weeks  and 
months  ahead,  as  we  struggle  to  forge 
new  ties  and  help  to  foster  the  growth 
of  democracy  in  these  republics,  we 
must  not  forget  the  plight  of  these  peo- 
ple. We  owe  them  this  responsibility. 

Throughout  the  republics  of  the  CIS, 
the  specter  of  anti-Semitism  has 
reared  its  ugly  head  and  threatens  not 
only  freedom  for  Jews,  but  also  their 
very  lives.  Aniti-Semitism  is  an  evil 
deeply  rooted  in  Soviet  society,  and 
today,  in  the  climate  of  economic,  po- 
litical and  national  instability,  it  is  be- 
coming a  more  and  more  powerful  force 
in  many  areas. 

Despite  tremendous  strides  toward 
equality,  an  insidious  view  of  Jews  as 
being  the  root  of  both  past  and  current 
difficulties  is  again  manifesting  itself 
in  the  public's  consciousness.  In  the 
present  state  of  hardship  and  strife  in 
the  CIS,  many  are  looking  for  someone 
to  blame.  It  is  politics  of  hate,  echoed 
by  a  variety  of  emerging  right  wing 
groups,  that  blames  Jews  for  every- 
thing from  the  rise  of  communism  to 
Stalin's  purges  to  the  collapse  of  com- 
munism and  the  present  economic 
problems.  As  Grigory  Kanovich  of 
Vilnius,  a  noted  Russian  author  and  a 
self-described  Soviet  realist,  stated, 
"Russia  never  had  better  scapegoats 
than  Jews." 

Former  President  Mikhail  Gorbachev 
recognized  as  recently  as  October  of 
last  year  that  in  Soviet  society  today 
"social  expressions  of  anti-Semitism 
have  not  been  surmounted  and  certain 
reactionary  circles  are  exploiting  this 
fact." 

Among  those  reactionary  circles  are 
such  extremist  groups  as  Pamyat  and 
the  Union  of  Writers  of  the  Russian  Re- 
public. With  the  emergence  of  such  po- 
litical mouthpieces,  hatred  of  Jews  has 
emerged  as  a  consolidating  force 
among  the  Russian  new  right. 


These  groups  and  others  have  given 
rise  to  fears  that  a  revival  of  tum-of- 
the-century  pogroms  may  be  at  hand. 
Unfortunately,  those  fears  are  not 
without  justification. 

Especially  threatening  are  the  na- 
tionalistic movements  that  have  come 
to  the  forefront  of  several  of  the  states. 
We  must  beware  that  mounting  nation- 
alism in  these  regions  is  not  subverted 
for  the  purposes  of  anti-Semitism. 
Anti-Semitism,  though  cloaked  in  the 
guise  of  nationalism,  is  still  anti-Semi- 
tism. 

Thomas  Jefferson  said,  "Eternal  vigi- 
lance is  the  price  of  liberty."  I  urge  my 
colleagues,  as  the  Soviet  people  strug- 
gle toward  the  once  distant  goals  of 
freedom  and  democracy,  to  remember 
that  we  must  stand  on  guard  against 
the  vicious  specter  of  anti-Semitism 
and  work  to  stamp  it  out  wherever  it 
rises,  whether  at  home  or  abroad.* 


NATIONAL  ENGINEERING  WEEK 

*  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  honor  the  accomplishments  of 
our  Nation's  engrineers.  February  16-22, 
1992,  is  National  Engineers  Week,  a  na- 
tional celebration  of  the  engineering 
profession.  The  purpose  of  this  designa- 
tion is  to  increase  public  awareness  of 
the  contributions  engineers  make, 
through  innovation  and  technology,  to 
our  quality  of  life. 

We  honor  our  Nation's  engineers  this 
week  because  of  the  significant  role 
they  have  played  in  conquering  many 
frontiers:  on  the  Moon,  in  the  operat- 
ing room,  on  the  ocean  floor,  and  on 
the  Earth.  Although  engineers  and  sci- 
entists make  up  only  4  percent  of 
America's  workers,  their  accomplish- 
ments touch  all  of  our  lives.  As  we 
progress  through  the  1990'8,  we  will 
continue  to  depend  on  our  engineers  to 
conquer  new  frontiers. 

As  our  Nation's  spotlight  shines  on 
engineers,  the  focus  is  on  those  who 
have  had  starring  roles  in  dynamic 
projects.  However,  National  Engineer- 
ing Week  is  also  a  time  to  focus  on  our 
school-age  citizens  because  this  is  a 
unique  opportunity  to  cultivate  inter- 
est in  math,  science,  and  engineering 
among  the  engineers  and  scientists  of 
tomorrow. 

Engineering  involves  the  invention, 
design,  and  building  of  tools,  machines, 
structures,  and  devices  in  an  efficient 
manner.  It  poses  problems  and  suggests 
possibilities.  Every  industrial  area,  be 
it  nuclear  energy,  waste  disposal,  com- 
puters, or  ceramics,  requires  specially 
trained  engineers  to  meet  the  disparate 
needs  of  an  ever-advancing  society. 

It  is  only  right  that  we  take  this 
time  to  honor  our  engineers  and  ex- 
press our  gratitude  for  all  that  engi- 
neers have  done  to  better  our  world.* 


CONGRATULATIONS  TO  EPA 
ADMINISTRATOR  REILLY 

*  Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
last  night,  in  the  face  of  a  U.S.  Appeals 
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■jhe  Administrator  allowed  these 
lapse,  it  is  possible  that  hun- 
thousands  of  tons  of  hazardous 
could  have  been  removed  from 
;ion  as  hazardous  waste, 
recent  decision  by  the  U.S.  Ap- 
( !ourt  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
the  case  of  Shell  Oil  Company 
EPA,  the  court  ordered  the  rules 
as  of  January  21,  1992.  In  its  de- 
to  vacate  the  rules,  the  court 
hat  EPA  had  not  griven  Shell  Oil 
to    comment    on    the 
drior  to  their  becoming  final. 
Jp.nuary  21,  1992.  we  were  all  hop- 
that        EPA         would        have 
repronjulgated  the  rules  at  that  time, 
in  a  decision  designed  to  ad- 
( .pparent  opposition  to  the  rules 
administration,    the    Agency 
the  court  to  rehear  the  case — a 
acknowledged    by    all.    to    buy 
1  ime  for  the  Agency  to  work  out 
<  onflicts. 

EPA  and  other  ad- 
ministlration  officials  were  unable  to 
to  an  agreement  on  the  rules 
the  court's  order  becoming  ef- 
Despite  suggestions  to 
reproniulgate  the  rules  on  an  interim 
riade  by  the  appeals  court  itself. 
Members  of  the  Senate,  the  at- 
general  of  25  States,  the  envi- 
ronmehtal  community,  the  hazardous 
;reatment  industry,  and  many  in 
reflated  community,  most  nota- 
American  Petroleum  Institute, 
the  administration  apparently 
opposed  to  this  temporary 
reissuance. 

Fort  inately.  in  the  interest  of  public 
health  safety,  and  the  environment. 
Admiifstrator      Reilly      decided      to 
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repromulgate  the  rules  on  an  interim 
basis. 

Administrator  Reilly  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated as  are  all  the  EPA  employ- 
ees who  worked  so  hard  to  address  the 
concerns  raised  about  these  rules.  Al- 
lowing the  mixture  and  derived-from 
rules  to  lapse  would  have  at  best  cre- 
ated chaos  in  the  EPA  hazardous  waste 
program  and  at  worst,  could  have  re- 
sulted in  serious  damage  to  public 
health  or  our  environment.* 


THE  75TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
NATHAN'S  FAMOUS 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
with  great  pleasure  that  I  rise  today  to 
acknowledge  the  75th  anniversary  of 
Nathan's  Famous. 

Established  in  1916  by  Nathan  and  Ida 
Handwerker  in  Coney  Island.  NY.  Na- 
tion's Famous  has  become  a  national 
restaurant  chain  with  plans  to  expand 
internationally. 

Best  known  for  its  frankfurters,  the 
Coney  Island  restaurant  has  been  a  fa- 
vorite stop  for  entertainers,  elected  of- 
ficials, kings  and  queens  during  its  75 
years  of  operations. 

Nation's  Famous  remains  an  impor- 
tant part  of  the  economic  community 
of  New  York  City  and  its  metropolitan 
area  by  employing  thousands  of  New 
Yorkers. 

Nation's  Famous  has  become  an  in- 
dispensable piece  of  history  for  Brook- 
lyn and  New  York  City  as  a  whole. 
Therefore,  it  is  with  great  pride  that  I 
salute  Nation's  Famous  for  its  achieve- 
ments and  wish  it  continued  growth  for 
the  next  75  years.* 


WEPCO 


•  Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Clean  Air  Act  conferees  agreed  at  the 
end  of  1990  to  delete  provisions  regard- 
ing WEPCO  in  order  that  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  could  pro- 
mulgate regulations  on  the  issue. 
WEPCO  refers  to  Wisconsin  Electric 
Power  Co.  litigation  against  EPA.  That 
litigation  addresses  the  question  of 
when  a  plant  modifying  its  operations 
should  be  treated  as  a  new  facility. 
This  is  a  complex  and  contentious 
issue. 

Consistent  with  this  agreement,  EPA 
last  year  proposed  a  rule  on  WEPCO. 
Many  persons  commented  on  the  pro- 
posal and  the  administration  testified 
before  Congress  on  the  matter.  The 
time  has  come  for  the  administration 
to  promulgate  final  regulations  on  this 
issu6 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  I  agree  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Wyoming  that 
the  administration  should  publish  final 
WEPCO  regulations.  I  understand  that 
EPA  has  revised  its  proposed  rules, 
based  on  public  comments  and  based  on 
administration  testimony  before  Con- 
gress. EPA  is  circulating  its  revised 
proposal  for  comments  by  other  execu- 


tive agencies.  I  understand  that  EPA 
has  received  no  written  comments  from 
any  other  agency. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  It  is  imperative  that 
this  issue  be  resolved  so  that  I  would 
not  have  to  resort  to  a  legislative  rem- 
edy. I  would  hope  that  the  administra- 
tion could  promulgate  a  final  rule  on 
this  important  issue  as  soon  as  possible 
and  publish  the  final  rule. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  I  strongly  urge  the 
agencies  to  submit  their  written  com- 
ments to  EPA  and  to  work  together  on 
the  revised  draft  and  publish  the  final 
rule.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  AN  OUTSTANDING 
FIGURE  IN  YOUNGSTOWN 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  pay  tribute  to  a  very  special 
person  who  has  made  many  great  con- 
tributions to  numerous  New  Yorkers, 
Nancy  Price.  Her  selfless  giving  to  her 
community  as  recreation  director  for 
the  village  of  Youngstown  is  only  su- 
perseded by  her  courage  and  deter- 
mination. Ms.  Price  has  been  recre- 
ation director  for  the  past  14  years  and 
has  recently  been  informed  that  she 
has  cancer  and  is  undergoing  treat- 
ments. 

She  grew  up  in  a  foster  home  with 
loving  and  nurturing  foster  parents. 
This  experience  crystallized  her  knowl- 
edge that  children  need  to  feel  loved 
and  wanted.  This  is  the  special  gift 
that  Ms.  Price  brings  to  the  Youngs- 
town Community  Center.  She  has  been 
a  true  leader  to  the  young  people  of  her 
community.  She  has  helped  hundreds 
of  the  Youngstown  youth  with  her  ex- 
cellent programs. 

Her  many  accomplishments  are 
great,  her  approach  is  selfless  caring 
and  loving,  and  we  might  say  that 
Nancy  Price  is  a  model  individual.  She 
has  done  much  for  her  community — she 
was  instrumental  in  creating  the  youth 
center  in  the  Red  Brick  School— and 
for  New  York  State.  At  this  time,  de- 
spite illness,  she  is  still  active  in  mak- 
ing sure  that  the  youth  center  contin- 
ues to  thrive. 

I  am  grateful  to  Ms.  Price  for  her  re- 
lentless dedication  to  the  Youngstown 
community  for  14  years  as  recreation 
director  and  for  many  more  years  as 
bus  driver  for  Ransomville  Bus  Lines. 

I  am  also  grateful  to  the  Kiwanis 
Club  of  Lewistown,  NY,  for  sponsoring 
a  benefit  for  Nancy  Price.  Their  kind- 
ness will  help  to  defray  some  of  Ms. 
Price's  medical  and  living  expenses. 

For  all  she  has  done  and  all  she  has 
yet  to  do  to  make  the  world  a  little 
better  place  to  live.  I  am  grateful. 
Thank  you.  Nancy  Price.* 


IN  HONOR  OF  THE  ADVERTISING 
COUNCIL 

•  Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  this 
year  marks  the  50th  anniversary  of  the 
founding     of    an     organization     that 
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changed  the  lives  of  all  Americans.  The 
organization  is  the  Advertising  Coun- 
cil, established  at  the  start  of  World 
War  II  by  the  advertising  and  media  in- 
dustries. 

This  volunteer  coalition  has  saved 
and  improved  thousands  of  lives, 
brought  us  better  schools,  fewer  forest 
fires,  and  a  greater  understanding  of 
the  way  our  Government  works.  It  has 
reduced  the  toll  of  polio,  TB,  cancer, 
crime,  and  addictions;  helped  abused 
children,  the  handicapped,  veterans, 
minorities,  and  got  us  started  on  pro- 
tecting the  environment.  And  who  can 
forget  the  tear  on  the  cheek  of  the  cry- 
ing Indian  in  Ad  Council  TV  messages 
as  he  focused  national  attention  on  the 
necessity  of  reducing  pollution  and  lit- 
ter. 

During  its  first  half  century,  the  Ad- 
vertising Council,  volunteer  driven,  has 
provided  S20  billion  in  donated  adver- 
tising to  causes  for  the  public  good. 

Public  service  advertising  messages 
have  helped  the  Federal  Government  in 
campaigns  for  savings  bonds,  the  cen- 
sus, physical  fitness.  Social  Security, 
and  voting.  The  Council  serves  both 
private  nonprofit  organizations  and 
Government.  The  National  Safety 
Council  reported  that  its  Ad  Council 
messages  prevented  accidents  that 
would  have  taken  600,000  lives  in  the 
post  war  years.  Today,  its  TV  crash 
dummies,  Vince  and  Larry,  labor 
around  the  media  clock  for  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Transportation  with 
their  constant  reminders  to  buckle  up. 

The  Ad  Council  is  a  three-way  pro 
bono  partnership  of  advertisers,  who 
lend  their  expertise  and  financial  sup- 
port; ad  agencies,  which  contribute  cre- 
ative work;  and,  the  media,  donating 
the  time  and  space  to  deliver  critical 
messages  to  all  Americans. 

This  uniquely  American  institution 
got  public  service  advertising  started 
three  weeks  after  Pearl  Harbor.  It  was 
then  known  as  the  War  Advertising 
Council.  It  mobilized  Americans  to  buy 
$30  billion  in  war  bonds,  nurture  50  mil- 
lion victory  gardens,  recycle  millions 
of  tons  of  paper,  fats,  rubber,  tin,  and 
steel,  as  well  as  urged  our  citizens  to 
protect  this  country's  vital  secrets.  It 
recruited  women  for  war  jobs  and  influ- 
enced the  trend  toward  more  females  in 
positions  of  importance  in  the  work- 
place. 

When  the  war  ended,  the  Ad  Council 
continued  its  fine  work.  It  developed 
campaigns  to  advise  veterans  in  buying 
homes  and  keeping  their  GI  insurance, 
for  support  of  the  armies  of  occupa- 
tions, victory  bonds,  the  Red  Cross, 
Radio  Free  Europe,  the  Freedom  Train, 
and  prevention  of  forest  fires. 

Ad  Council  artists  created  Smokey 
Bear  and  McGruff,  the  crime  preven- 
tion hound.  Copywriters  coined  such 
slogans  as  "A  mind  is  a  terrible  thing 
to  waste"  for  the  United  Negro  College 
Fund  and  "The  toughest  job  you'll  ever 
love"  for  the  Peace  Corps.  Some  of  you 
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recall  their  nagging  question.  "Is  this 
trip  necessary?"  that  saved  gasoline 
and  the  worn-out  family  flivver  in  war- 
time. 

The  nonprofit  Ad  Council  generated 
S1.5  billion  in  donated  media  for  public 
service  messages  last  year,  ranking  as 
the  fifth  largest  national  advertiser. 

I  am  confident  you  will  want  to  join 
me  in  gratitude  to  the  Advertising 
Council  for  its  many  contributions  in 
the  past  half  century,  and  in  offering 
our  best  wishes  for  its  next  50  years  of 
public  service.* 


SENATE  QUARTERLY  MAIL  COSTS 

•  Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  in  accord- 
ance with  section  318  of  Public  Law 
101-520.  I  am  submitting  the  summary 
tabulations  of  Senate  mass  mail  costs 
for  the  first  quarter  of  fiscal  year  1992, 
that  is  the  period  of  October  1,  1991 
through  December  31,  1991,  to  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record,  along  with  the  quar- 
terly statement  from  the  U.S.  Postal 
Service  setting  forth  the  Senate's  total 
postage  costs  for  the  quarter. 
The  tabulations  follow: 

SENATE  QUARTERLY  MASS  MAIL  VOLUMES  AND  COSTS 
FOR  THE  QUARTER  ENDING  DEC.  31,  1991 
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U.S.  POSTAL  Service, 
Washington.  DC,  February  4, 1992. 
Hon.  Wendell  H.  Ford, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion, U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Detailed  data  on 
franked  mail  usage  by  the  U.S.  Senate  for 
the  first  quarter.  Fiscal  Year  1992,  is  en- 
closed. Total  postage  and  fees  for  the  quarter 
Is  S3,616.503. 

A  summary  of  Senate  franked  mall  usage 
based  upon  the  first  quarter  of  actual  data 
for  Fiscal  Year  1992  Is  as  follows: 
Volume  19,573.452 
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to  Dec.  13.  1991)  
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SELECTION  OF  HANFORD  TO  SITE 
THE  LASER  INTERFEROMETER 
GRAVITATIONAL  WAVE  OBSERV- 
ATORY 

•  Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  applaud  the  decision  of  the 
National  Science  Foundation  to  locate 
one  of  two  laser  interferometer  gravi- 
tational wave  observatories  at  the 
Hanford  reservation  in  Washington 
State. 

I  am  delighted  about  this  news.  LIGO 
will  be  a  tremendous  boon  to  Hanford 
and  the  Tri-Cities.  The  competition  for 
LIGO  has  been  very  intense.  I  am 
pleased  to  see  that  the  NSF  has  come 
to  share  my  belief  that,  of  all  of  the 
possible  sites  across  the  Nation,  Han- 
ford is  the  best  possible  location  for 
LIGO. 

This  news  is  not  only  exciting  sci- 
entifically, it  is  very  exciting  person- 
ally. Scientifically.  LIGO  will  provide 
unprecedented  insights  into  the  nature 
and  origin  of  the  universe.  Personally, 
siting  LIGO  at  Hanford  signifies  that 
the  mission  I  have  advocated  for  Han- 
ford for  the  last  5  years  is  truly  becom- 
ing a  reality. 

Hanford  was  conceived  in  the  birth  of 
the  nuclear  age,  and  molded  into  one  of 
the  Nation's  leading  defense-produc- 
tion facilities.  That  time  is  clearly 
over.  Though  the  transition  has  not 
been  easy,  Hanford  is  now  emerging  as 
one  of  the  Nation's  leaders  on  another 
front:  environmental  restoration  and 
basic  and  applied  science. 

Siting  LIGO  at  Hanford  will  solidify 
Hanford's  reputation  as  a  leader  in  sci- 
entific research.  The  facility,  in  con- 
junction with  a  similar  observatory  to 
be  constructed  in  Louisiana,  will  de- 
tect cosmic  gravitational  waves  and 
harness  these  waves  for  scientific  re- 
search. When  it  is  completed,  it  will  be 
open  for  use  by  the  national  research 
community,  and  will  become  part  of  a 
planned  worldwide  network  of  gravita- 
tional wave  observatories. 

Hanford  and  the  Tri-Cities  provide 
the  ideal  community  for  this 
groundbreaking  research.  The  sci- 
entific infrastructure  at  Hanford  is  un- 
paralleled in  the  Nation  and  is  growing 
every  day.  The  site  is  remote  enough  so 
that  city  noises  will  not  interfere  with 
the  delicate  wave  sensors.  At  the  same 
time,  the  human  community  at  the 
Tri-Cities— including  some  of  the  most 
knowledgeable  nuclear  scientists  in  the 
world  and  most  committed  support- 
ers— are  in  place  to  make  LIGO  the 
best  possible  research  center. 

LIGO  will  also  provide  resources  to 
Hanford.  Between  Hanford  and  Louisi- 
ana, the  project  is  planned  to  cost  $211 
million  over  5  years.  It  will  provide  sig- 
nificant employment  to  these  sites  and 
the  surrounding  communities,  both 
during  construction  and  in  operation. 

I  am  very  pleased  to  have  been  able 
to  help  to  make  this  project  a  reality 
at  Hanford.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  ACCESS 


•  Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  the  De- 
troit Metropolitan  area  is  home  to  the 
largest  concentration  of  Arabic-speak- 
ing people  in  the  United  States.  Ap- 
proximately 300,000  Arabic-speaking 
people  reside  in  the  State  of  Michigan. 
This  figure  continues  to  grow  as  fami- 
lies are  reunited,  skilled,  and  talented 
professionals  immigrrate  and  refugees 
enter  into  our  State  and  begin  to  call 
it  home. 

A  critical  factor  in  the  effective  re- 
settlement of  the  Arabic-speaking  pop- 
ulation has  been  the  emergence  of  so- 
cially active  organizations.  In  the  De- 
troit metropolitan  area,  the  best 
known  is  the  Arab  Community  Center 
For  Economic  and  Social  Services,  or 
ACCESS.  Currently  located  in  the  city 
of  Dearborn,  MI,  ACCESS  was  founded 
21  years  ago  with  volunteers  providing 
help  to  immigrants  from  an  office  lo- 
cated in  a  small  store.  Today,  the  orga- 
nization operates  from  a  new  center 
that  will  service  tens  of  thousands  of 
people  annually  through  a  variety  of 
programs  designed  to  address  individ- 
ual and  family  needs. 

ACCESS  is  the  doorway  to  support 
for  many  new  Americans.  Its  skilled 
and  trained  staff  offer  counseling  on 
immigration  and  family  matters,  edu- 
cation, and  health  concerns.  These 
services  are  important  not  only  be- 
cause they  are  often  made  available  in 
the  Arabic  language,  but  also  because 
they  are  given  with  a  particular  sen- 
sitivity to  Arab-Americans.  ACCESS 
has  clearly  shown  that  its  service  to 
people  is  done  with  heart  and  a  genuine 
concern  that  the  people  who  seek  help 
receive  it  in  an  atmosphere  of  dignity 
and  multicultural  awareness. 

In  addition  to  the  wide  variety  of 
services  it  offers  to  the  Arab-American 
community,  ACCESS  engages  in  other 
activities  that  benefit  the  entire  met- 
ropolitan area.  It  sponsors  festivals, 
exchange  programs,  dances,  and  sum- 
mer activities  for  the  community  in 
general,  and  gives  Americans  the 
chance  to  learn  the  Arabic  language  as 
well  as  attend  lectures  and  view  films 
that  highlight  Arabic  culture  and  its 
contributions  to  the  world.  ACCESS 
has  also  begun  the  ambitious  project  of 
establishing  an  Arab-American  mu- 
seum. This  museum  will  provide  Michi- 
gan with  a  center  for  learning  about 
the  rich  and  diverse  Arabic  cultural 
arts. 

ACCESS  has  faced  a  number  of  chal- 
lenges during  its  history.  Natural  trag- 
edies have  destroyed  property  and  en- 
dangered lives.  There  have  been  mis- 
understandings about  the  work  of  its 
staff  and  the  goals  of  its  founders,  and 
the  group  has  encountered  prejudices 
that  face  almost  all  ethnic  and  racial 
groups  as  they  become  a  part  of  the 
American  society.  Yet  ACCESS  has 
survived  and  has  thrived,  gaining  cre- 
dence and  credibility  in  its  work. 

As  Senator  from  the  State  of  Michi- 
gan it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  salute 
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ACCESS,  its  organizers,  leaders,  work- 
ers and  volunteers.  Years  of  devotion, 
determination,  and  hard  work  have 
helped  to  establish  an  organization 
that  has  helped  tens  of  thousands  of 
people  on  the  road  to  stability  and  citi- 
zenship. Economic  and  job  training 
programs  sponsored  by  ACCESS  have 
benefited  all  of  our  communities,  and  I 
am  aware  of  the  many  success  stories 
in  which  the  students  of  yesterday  are, 
today,  the  productive  business,  edu- 
cational and  political  cornerstones  of 
cities  across  our  State. 

It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  ACCESS 
will  continue  its  critically  important 
work  in  the  State  of  Michigan  for 
many  years  to  come.  With  the  help  of 
associations  like  ACCESS,  members  of 
the  Arab-American  community  will 
have  the  opportunity  to  develop  and 
prosper,  and,  in  so  doing,  enrich  the 
lives  of  all  of  our  citizens.* 


REMEMBERING  EXECUTIVE  ORDER 
9066 

•  Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  President,  today 
marks  the  50th  anniversary  of  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt's  signing  of  Executive 
Order  9066.  With  one  stroke  of  a  pen, 
over  a  hundred  thousand  Japanese- 
Americans  were  suddenly  designated  a 
threat  to  national  security  and  were 
stripped  of  their  citizenship,  their 
property,  and  their  rights. 

In  my  own  State  of  Washington, 
some  24,000  were  affected  by  the  reloca- 
tion order.  I  can  remember,  as  a  high 
school  student,  coming  to  school  one 
day  to  discover  that  my  Japanese- 
American  friends  had  simply  dis- 
appeared. Close  to  one-third  of  my 
class  was  rounded  up  and  sent  to  camps 
in  the  deserts  of  Idaho  and  California. 
The  gross  unfairness  of  this  event  re- 
mains with  me  to  this  day.  It  was  per- 
haps my  earliest  and  most  keenly  felt 
experience  of  racial  discrimination. 

I  am  proud  to  have  been  an  original 
cosponsor  of  legislation  in  the  100th 
Congress  to  make  reparations  to  the 
Japanese- Americans  who  were  interned 
during  the  Second  World  War.  With  my 
friends  and  colleagues  Daniel  Inouye 
and  the  late  Spark  Matsunaga,  I  helped 
to  persuade  this  body  to  reaffirm  the 
principles  our  country  was  founded  on: 
equal  justice  for  all.  Moreover,  as  a 
member  of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee, I  worked  to  secure  the  funding 
that  made  the  reparations  possible.  I 
am  only  sorry  that  the  thousands  of 
Issei  and  Nisei  who  were  wrongfully  in- 
terned had  to  wait  so  long  for  restitu- 
tion. 

We  cannot  undo  what  has  been  done. 
Reparations  legislation  went  a  long 
way  in  apologizing  for  the  wrong  that 
was  committed.  More  important  than 
an  apology,  however,  is  the  promise 
never  to  forget  and  the  vow  never  to 
repeat  the  sins  of  the  past.  On  this  day, 
we  should  all  remember  the  injustice 
that  was  perpetrated  in  the  name  of 


national  security  and  should  renew  our 
efforts  to  preserve  the  civil  liberties 
and  the  human  rights  of  all  our  citi- 
zens. Ultimately,  the  real  security  of 
our  Nation  lies  in  the  strength  of  our 
commitment  to  all  the  members  of  our 
society.* 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Senator 
Akaka  be  recognized  to  address  the 
Senate,  and  that  at  the  conclusion  of 
his  remarks,  the  Senate  stand  in  recess 
as  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Hawaii  is  recog- 
nized. 


OBSERVANCE  OF  THE  50TH  ANNI- 
VERSARY OF  EXECUTIVE  ORDER 
9066 

Mr.  AKAKA.  Mr.  President,  a  great 
society  gains  wisdom  from  the  recogni- 
tion of  its  failures  and  grows  stronger 
by  ensuring  that  the  lessons  of  history 
are  never  forgotten.  While  we  cannot 
alter  events  gone  by.  we  must  remem- 
ber the  consequences  of  allowing 
hysteria  and  racial  prejudice  to  over- 
ride the  civil  liberties  of  our  citizenry. 

Today  marks  the  50th  anniversary  of 
Executive  Order  9066.  This  is  not  an  oc- 
casion which  will  be  observed  with  pa- 
rades and  pageants  or  revelry.  Yet.  this 
anniversary,  much  like  that  of  Pearl 
Harbor,  affords  us  the  opportunity  to 
reflect  on  our  national  character— past, 
present,  and  future. 

On  February  19,  1942,  President  Roo- 
sevelt signed  Executive  Order  9066,  and 
thus  began  the  relocation  of  over 
120,000  citizens  and  resident  aliens  of 
Japanese  ancestry.  Within  months, 
thousands  of  Japanese-Americans  were 
compelled  to  leave  their  homes  and 
businesses,  abandon  their  livelihood, 
and  resettle  in  internment  camps  and 
temporary  detention  centers  located  in 
eight  Western  States.  Once  relocated, 
evacuated  residents  were  forbidden 
from  leaving  designated  internment 
sites  without  express  approval  from 
military  authorities. 

Solely  on  the  basis  of  race,  all  per- 
sons of  Japanese  ancestry,  regardless 
of  citizenship  or  loyalty,  without  proof 
or  justification,  were  denied  their  civil 
rights.  In  addition  to  the  denial  of 
their  personal  liberty,  those  Americans 
were  deprived  of  other  basic  constitu- 
tional guarantees  and  fundamental 
human  rights.  Freedom  of  speech  and 
assembly  was  denied.  The  right  to  vote 
in  Federal  and  local  elections  was  de- 
nied. Religious  freedom  was  restricted. 
Living  conditions  were  crowded  and  in- 
humane. 

Mr.  President,  in  1988,  after  46  years 
of  hindsight  and  unjust  recrimination, 
America  recognized  its  act  of  grave  in- 
justice and  affirmed  its  commitment  to 


liberty  and  justice  for  all  in  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Civil  Liberties  Act  of  1988. 

One  key  purpose  of  the  act  was  to  in- 
form the  public  about  the  internment 
of  Japanese-Americans  in  order  to  pre- 
vent the  recurrence  of  any  similar 
event.  To  further  this  objective,  Con- 
gress recently  acted  to  preserve  the 
tragic  record  and  lesson  of  interment 
for  this  and  future  generations  by  pass- 
ing the  Manzanair  National  Historic 
Site  and  Japanese  American  Theme 
Study  Act.  As  this  important  bill  now 
goes  on  to  the  White  House,  I  urge 
President  Bush  to  sign  it  into  law. 

This  legislation  designates  the 
Manzanar  War  Relocation  Center  as  a 
national  historic  site.  As  the  first  of  10 
relocation  centers,  Manzanar  is  the 
only  national  historic  landmark  com- 
memorating the  internment  of  over 
120,000  Japanese- Americans  during 
World  War  II.  Manzanar's  designation 
as  a  national  historic  site  will  facili- 
tate the  appropriate  preservation  of  a 
visible  reminder  of  the  internment. 

The  second  part  of  the  act  directs  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  conduct  a 
national  historic  landmark  theme 
study  of  all  key  sites  that  exemplify 
this  sad  and  shameful  chapter  in  Amer- 
ican history.  The  Secretary  is  then  di- 
rected to  recommend  suitable  locations 
for  designation  as  national  historic 
landmarks. 

The  theme  study  would  also  examine 
other  locations  of  significance  in  Japa- 
nese-American history  during  World 
War  II  such  as  Camp  Shelby.  MS.  where 
the  442d  Infantry  Regimental  Combat 
Team  was  trained,  and  Camp  McCoy, 
WI,  training  installation  for  the  100th 
Infantry  Battalion.  Japanese-American 
volunteers  in  both  units  served  with 
distinction  and  valor  and  are  among 
the  most  decorated  combat  units  in 
American  history.  I  can  think  of  no 
greater  example  of  patriotism  and  love 
of  country  than  the  service  offered  by 
those  in  defense  of  a  constitution  and 
nation  that  failed  them. 

By  designating  these  significant  loca- 
tions as  national  historic  sites  and 
landmarks,  we  commemorate  this  un- 
fortunate period  in  our  Nation's  his- 
tory. We  remember  the  broader  con- 
sequences of  allowing  hysteria  and  ra- 
cial prejudice  to  override  constitu- 
tional rights,  and  we  teach  this  lesson 
to  our  children,  to  avoid  a  repetition  of 
our  mistakes  of  the  past. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


ORDERS  FOR  TOMORROW 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  recess  until  11  a.m.,  Thursday, 
February  20;  that  following  the  prayer, 
the  Journal  of  proceedings  be  approved 
to  date;  that  following  the  time  for  the 
two  leaders,  there  be  a  period  for  morn- 
ing business  not  to  extend  beyond  12:30 
p.m.,  with  Senators  permitted  to  speak 
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therein  for  up  to  5  minutes  each,  with 
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from  12:30  p.m.  until  2:30  p.m.  I  further 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  2:30 
p.m.,  Thursday,  February  20,  the  Sen- 
ate proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Cal- 
endar Order  No.  310,  S.  1150,  the  higher 
education  reauthorization  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS  UNTIL  TOMORROW  AT  11 
A.M. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  stands 
in  recess  until  11  a.m.,  Thursday,  Feb- 
ruary 20. 

Thereupon,  the  Senate,  at  8:11  p.m., 
recessed  until  Thursday,  February  20, 
1992.  at  11  a.  m. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
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INVESTING  TO  MAKE  THE  FUTURE 
WORK:  REAUTHORIZATION  OF 
THE  HIGHER  EDUCATION  ACT 


HON.  MATTHEW  G.  MARTINEZ 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  19, 1992 

Mr.  MARTINEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  attending  high 
school  was  once  thought  a  luxury;  today,  it  is 
mandatory.  In  today's  competitive  world  of 
high  skills  or  low  wages — where  cars  now 
have  more  computing  power  than  the  first 
lunar  lander — reserving  higher  educatk>n  to  a 
few  is  a  prospect  that  America  simply  cannot 
afford.  Too  many  American  families  are  finding 
that  the  cost  of  education  is  putting  college  out 
of  reach. 

America  must  invest  in  education,  or  be  left 
behind.  Jefferson's  Northwest  Ordinance 
schools,  Lincoln's  land  grant  colleges,  Tru- 
man's Gl  bill  education  benefits,  and  John- 
son's student  aid  programs  invested  in  edu- 
cation. H.R.  3553,  sustains  our  great  Amer- 
ican heritage  by  pragmatically  reforming  and 
expanding  access  to  the  quality  higher  edu- 
cation needed  to  make  the  future  work. 

Education  remains  America's  best  invest- 
ment, transforming  lives  as  well  as  economies. 
A  recent  study  finds  the  net  present  value  of 
each  dollar  invested  in  student  aid  was  $4.30 
for  the  high  school  class  of  1980.  This  result 
is  not  new:  Investment  in  the  Gl  bill  education 
benefits  after  Worid  War  II  returned  between 
$5  and  $12.50  for  each  dollar  invested — and 
built  the  foundations  for  our  modern  American 
economy.  International  studies  show  education 
among  the  most  powerful  generators  of  growth 
and  development — and  its  significance  is 
growing. 

Congressman  William  Ford,  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  has 
authored  legislation  whk:h  reauthorizes  the 
Higher  Education  Act  and  takes  necessary 
steps  to  meet  the  challenge  of  investing  to 
make  the  future  work.  I  commend  to  my  col- 
leagues his  insightful  statement  on  "Rebuild- 
ing the  Economy  Through  Education": 
Rebuilding  the  Economy  Throuoh 

education 
(By  Hon.  William  D.  Ford,  chairman. 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor) 

With  the  end  of  the  cold  war  and  the  col- 
lapse of  the  Soviet  Empire,  the  national 
strengrth  and  status  of  the  United  States  as  a 
great  power  now  depends  on  our  ability  to 
compete  economically  rather  than  mili- 
tarily. The  productivity  and  performance  of 
our  economy  are  inextricably  linked  to  our 
investment  in  our  human  capital.  Education 
and  training-  are  central  to  developing  the 
nation's  human  capital. 

It  is  clear  that  the  workplace  of  the  future 
will  demand  more  people  with  education  and 
training  beyond  high  school.  The  "Second 
Industrial  Revolution"— the  revolution  in 
technology— leaves    little    place    for    those 


without  skills  In  reading  comprehension, 
mathematics  and  problem  solving,  without 
the  habits  and  attitudes  that  make  them  re- 
liable employees  and  without  specific  skills 
related  to  available  jobs.  While  40  percent  of 
today's  jobs  are  in  low  skill  occupations, 
only  27  percent  will  fall  into  that  category  in 
the  year  2000.  At  the  same  time,  jobs  in  high 
skill  occupations  will  rise  from  24  to  41  per- 
cent of  the  workforce. 

Looking  at  new  jobs,  more  than  half  of  the 
new  jobs  created  between  now  and  the  year 
2000  will  require  some  education  beyond  high 
school.  The  median  years  of  education  re- 
quired by  the  new  jobs  will  be  13.5  years,  a 
year  and  a  half  beyond  high  school  gradua- 
tion. In  the  1990s,  it  is  estimated  that  jobs 
requiring  college  degrees  w<ll  grow  1.5  per- 
cent per  year  while  those  requiring  only  high 
school  diplomas  will  grow  0.6  percent  per 
year,  less  than  half  &a  much.  Thus,  some  aca- 
demic/technical education  beyond  high 
school,  if  not  a  four-year  undergraduate  edu- 
cation, is  essential  for  the  workers  of  the  fu- 
ture, particularly  in  the  high  wage,  high 
skill  jobs  at  the  cutting  edge  of  economic 
growth  and  productivity. 

The  job  market  provides  an  increasing  col- 
lege wage  premium.  The  average  pay  of 
entry-level  workers  with  a  four-year  or  ad- 
vanced college  degree  rose  from  one  third 
more  than  the  pay  of  workers  with  only  a 
high  school  diploma  in  1975  to  80  percent 
more  in  1988.  A  recent  study  estimates  that 
the  value  of  the  increased  tax  revenue  to  the 
Federal  Government  for  each  dollar  of  stu- 
dent aid  is  $4.30.  Estimates  for  the  return  in 
increased  Federal  taxes  for  each  dollar  pro- 
vided by  the  post-World  War  II  G.I.  bill  range 
from  $5  to  $12.50. 

It  is  clear  that  those  in  the  education  pipe- 
line are  increasingly  from  disadvantaged, 
low-income,  minority  and  limited-English 
speaking  backgrounds.  In  the  1990's,  the 
white  non-Hispanic  college-age  population 
will  decrease  by  18  percent  while  the  minor- 
ity college-age  population  increases  by  11 
percent.  The  fastest  growing  groups  in  the 
education  pipeline  are  those  from  back- 
grounds where  they  are  least  likely  to  pur- 
sue the  education  beyond  high  school  which 
they  need  to  fill  the  jobs  of  tomorrow  and 
which  the  nation  needs  in  order  for  them  to 
be  the  foundation  of  the  nation's  wealth. 

In  addition,  working  and  middle-income 
families,  the  traditional  source  of  reliable 
and  productive  workers,  are  seeing  the 
dream  of  higher  education  for  their  children 
slip  away.  In  the  last  decade  those  with  in- 
comes below  the  top  20  percent  saw  their  in- 
comes either  stagnate  or  decline  in  inflation- 
adjusted  dollars.  Meanwhile  costs  at  public 
and  private  colleges  have  increased  from  two 
to  three  times  faster  than  the  growth  in  me- 
dian family  income.  For  example,  an  18  to  24 
year  old  from  a  family  with  an  income  be- 
tween $15,000  and  $30,000  is  less  than  half  as 
likely  to  be  in  college  as  an  18-  to  24-year  old 
from  a  family  with  an  income  above  $50,000. 

Middle-income  families  can  also  no  longer 
call  on  their  traditional  financial  reserve, 
sending  mom  to  work,  to  meet  the  costs  of 
higher  education  for  their  children.  Mom  has 
already  gone  to  work  and  for  the  families 
fortunate  enough  to  have  two  wage  earners. 


these  dual  incomes  are  barely  sufficient  to 
maintain  their  current  standard  of  living. 

A  recent  Gallup  poll  found  that  93  percent 
of  the  American  public  believes  that  having 
a  college  degree  is  important  in  order  to  get 
a  job  or  to  advance  in  one's  career.  At  the 
same  time,  87  percent  of  the  American  public 
agrees  with  the  statement:  "College  costs 
are  rising  at  a  rate  which  will  put  college 
out  of  reach  of  most  people."  And,  74  percent 
of  the  public  agrees  with  the  statement:  "I 
would  be  able  to  afford  college  costs  at  this 
time,  only  with  low  interest  loans  or 
grants."  It  is,  therefore,  not  surprising  that 
90  percent  of  the  public  supports  grants  to 
low  income  students  and  93  percent  support 
low-interest  loans  to  middle  income  stu- 
dents. 

Since  the  Federal  government  provides  75 
percent  of  the  student  financial  aid  from  all 
sources,  we  must  look  to  changes  in  the  Fed- 
eral student  aid  programs  to  respond  to  the 
need  for  increased  grants  and  low-interest 
loans  to  students. 

H.R.  3553,  the  "Higher  Education  Amend- 
ments of  1992"  provides  this  response.  It 
would  lower  the  financial  barriers  to  higher 
education  for  students  from  working  and 
middle-income  families  and  open  the  doors  of 
educational  opportunity  for  millions  of  stu- 
dents. This  bill,  which  has  been  ordered  re- 
ported by  the  Education  and  Lalwr  Conunit- 
tee  and  which  awaits  floor  action,  would  sig- 
nificantly expand  eligibility  for  student  fi- 
nancial aid  (in  part  by  eliminating  consider- 
ation of  the  family  home  or  farm  in  deter- 
mining eligibility  for  aid).  In  specific,  enact- 
ing H.R.  3553  would  ensure  that: 

In  the  first  year,  3.1  million  students  would 
either  be  newly  eligible  to  borrow  under  the 
low-interest  Guaranteed  Student  Loan  pro- 
gram or  would  be  eligible  to  borrow  an  in- 
creased amount; 

1.7  million  of  these  borrowers  would  be 
from  middle-income  families  (incomes  above 
$30,000): 

6  million  families  of  students  would  be  able 
to  borrow  increased  amounts  under  the 
PLUS  (Parent  Loans  to  Undergraduate  Stu- 
dents) program; 

Well  over  half  of  these  families  would  be 
middle  income; 

In  the  first  year,  5  million  students  would 
either  be  newly  eligible  to  receive  a  Pell 
Grant  or  would  be  eligible  for  an  increased 
grant;  and 

1.1  million  of  these  Pell  Grant  recipients 
would  be  from  middle-income  families. 

A  recent  Washington  Post  editorial  charac- 
terized this  bill  as  "That  Other  Tax  Cut" 
since  it  lit>eralizes  the  formulas  that  deter- 
mine a  student's  eligibility  for  financial  aid. 
This  bill  is  targeted  on  providing  relief  from 
spiralling  college  costs  for  working  and  mid- 
dle-income families,  on  expanding  opportuni- 
ties for  higher  education  and  on  providing  an 
investment  in  the  future  productivity  and 
prosperity  of  our  nation. 


•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  a  Member  of  the  Senate  on  the  floor. 
Matter  set  in  this  typeface  indicates  words  inserted  or  appended,  rather  than  spoken,  by  a  Member  of  the  House  on  the  floor. 
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HON.  LEANA  ROS-LEHTTNEN 

OF  FLORIDA 
[TIE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  19,  1992 

ROS-LEHTINEN.    Mr.    Speaker,   Vera 

a  preschool  and  kindergarten  teacher 

Meadow  Day  School,  celebrated  her 

tfrthday  with  her  students.  Ms.  Lamka 

teaching  (or  nearly  30  years.  Her 

is  teaching  young  students  how  to 

Khich  she  still  does  with  great  enthu- 

This  passion  for  teaching  was  high- 

in  an  article  written  by  staff  writer,  Jon 

That  article  follows: 

Lamka  celebrated  her  70th  birthday 
way  she  wanted  to — surrounded  by 
ids. 

ler,  it's  a  comfortable  place.  She  has 
eaching   preschool   and   kindergarten 
Dade  for  31  years.  Tuesday,  she  re- 
jnong  a  group  of  her  present  students 
Meadow  Day  School, 
was  such  a  surprise,  I  thought  we 
having     a     Christmas     party,"     said 
"When  they  started  singing  Happy 
,  it  took  me  a  minute  before  I  real- 
were  singing  to  me." 
's  birthday  actually  falls  on  Christ- 
school  director  Laura  Wright  want- 
kids  to  have  a  chance  to  party  with 
ivorite  teacher.  Besides,  Wright  said, 
least  the  school  could  do  for  Lamka. 
ciuldn't  do  without  her,  she's  like  my 
'  Wright  said.  "I  think  she  is  the 
greatest   kindergarten   teacher  and 
adore  her." 

's  specialty  is  teaching  kids  how  to 
nd  she's  not  shy  al>out  it.  She  often 
could  "teach  a  tree  to  read,"  but 
up  the  assertion  with  action. 

Laureano  is  an  example.  The  7- 
d,  who  now  attends  Claude  Pepper  El- 
was  In  Lamka's  class.  He  didn't 
ow  to  read,  but  Lamka  fixed  that. 

six  months,   he  was  reading  The 
Herald   and   understanding   what  he 
said  his  mother  Mireille. 

was  one  of  several  former  pupils 
to  visit  Lamka  at  the  school,  9911 
Ave. 

'8  first  teaching  job  was  at  a  junior 
4:hool  in  Oklahoma  City.   She  was  a 
Lttendant  for  a  while  before  she  came 
in  1957.  In  1960,  she  started  teac fa- 
church  preschools  and  kindergartens, 
helped  start  schools  at  Plnecrest  Fres- 
and  Kendall  Christian  churches, 
she  retired.   When  Wright  started 
ileadow  in  1986,  she  called  Lamka. 
I'd  teach  for  one  year,  and  I've  been 
eter  since,"  Lamka  said.  "To  me,  teach- 
wonderful.  Sometimes  it  seems  as  if 
tl  med  on  a  light  in  the  children.  I'll 
t  )aching  until  one  day  I  just  can't  get 
anymore.  Then  that  will  be  It." 
Speaker,  Ms.  Lamka's  lifelong  commit- 
teaching  is  an  inspiration.  I  am  glad 
was  able  to  come  back  from  retire- 
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ment  to  do  what  she  does  best.  I  want  to  com- 
mend Kings  Meadow  Day  School  Director, 
Laura  Wright,  for  making  that  school  a  place 
where  Ms.  Lamka  can  touch  the  lives  of  many 
children. 


TRIBUTE  TO  GINNY  McCOY 


HON.  CHALMERS  P.  WYUE 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  19.  1992 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Friday.  Feb- 
ruary 28,  1992,  my  sister-in-law  Virginia  Lou- 
ise McCoy,  Ginny,  will  officially  retire  as  the 
manager  of  airport  customer  service  oper- 
atk)ns  at  the  Ohio  Stale  University  Airport, 
Don  Scott  Field.  Ginny  started  work  22  years 
ago  as  an  operational  clerk  and  saw  the  air- 
port expand  in  size  and  operation  so  that 
today  there  are  160,000  landings  and  take-offs 
each  year.  Her  office  is  the  nerve  center  of  the 
airport  where  most  of  the  coordination  and 
communication  relating  to  use  of  the  airport  by 
corporate  jets  and  student  training  classes 
take  place.  The  need  for  up  to  date  and  accu- 
rate information  is  important  to  the  overall 
functkin  of  the  airport.  Ginny  is  especially 
good  on  public  relations.  She  oversees  a  staff 
of  seven  people  who  are  responsible  for  the 
pilot  shop  which  purchases,  receives,  and 
stocks  aviation  supplies  for  pilots  and  cus- 
tomers using  the  airport  facility.  Billing  serv- 
ices for  transient  and  tenant  customers,  along 
with  coordination  of  OSU  student  activities,  as 
well  as  an  accounting  of  1.3  million  gallons  of 
fuel  sold  per  year  are  handled  with  accuracy 
and  efficiency. 

Many  people,  on  numerous  occasions,  have 
expressed  complimentary  remarks  to  me 
about  Ginny  McCoy  and  the  way  in  which  she 
has  conducted  her  job.  I  know  she  will  be 
missed  at  the  airfield,  but  her  retirement  is 
well  deserved  and  small  recompense  for  her 
hard  work,  dedication,  and  service  to  our  com- 
munity at  this  important  public  facility. 

Marjorie,  her  sister,  and  I  think  she  is  pretty 
special  and  wish  her  happiness  in  her  retire- 
ment. 


U.S.  ARMS  TRANSFERS  TO  MIDDLE 
EAST  TOTAL  $19  BILLION 


HON.  TIMOTHY  J.  PENNY 

OF  MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  19,  1992 

Mr.  PENNY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  1976,  Jimmy 
Carter  stated,  "The  United  States  cannot  be 
both  the  world's  leading  champion  of  peace 
and  the  worid's  leading  supplier  of  the  weap- 
ons of  war."  Never  before  in  our  Nation's  his- 
tory has  this  statement  been  more  true.  I  sub- 
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mit  the  following  press  release  from  the  Arms 
Control  Associatron  for  the  Conghessional 
Record: 

U.S.  Arms  Transfers  to  Middle  East 
Total  $19  Billion 

(By  Lee  Feinstein) 

According  to  figures  released  today  by  the 
Arms  Control  Association,  U.S.  arms  trans- 
fers to  the  Middle  E^t  announced  in  the  17 
months  since  Saddam  Hussein's  Invasion  of 
Kuwait  total  $19  billion. 

The  administration  has  proposed  and  Con- 
gress has  agreed  to  the  transfer  of  major 
conventional  weapons  to  eight  Middle  Elast- 
ern  countries:  Bahrain,  Egypt.  Israel,  Ku- 
wait, Morocco,  Oman,  Saudi  Arabia,  and  the 
United  Arab  Emirates,  according  to  the  fig- 
ures compiled  from  Pentagon,  congressional, 
and  other  publicly  available  government 
documentation. 

Administration  officials  have  described  the 
transfers  as  consisting  primarily  of  defensive 
weapons  and  designed  to  promote  stability  in 
the  region.  The  announced  transfers,  how- 
ever. Include  weapons  from  each  of  the  five 
categories  of  arms  identified  in  the  1990  Con- 
ventional Forces  in  Europe  (CFE)  agreement 
as  the  primary  weapons  used  for  "launching 
surprise  attack  and  for  Initiating  large-scale 
offensive  action."  These  armamenta  include 
main  battle  tanks,  armored  vehicles,  heavy 
artillery,  combat  aircraft,  and  attack  heli- 
copters. 

Roughly  J6  of  the  $19  billion  in  U.S.  trans- 
fers to  the  region  have  been  announced  since 
President  Bush  proposed  a  "Middle  East 
Arms  Control  Initiative"  in  May  which 
called  on  the  major  arms  suppliers  to  meet 
to  establish  "guidelines  for  restraints  and 
destabilizing"  weapons  shipmente.  The  third 
round  of  such  talks — among  the  United 
States,  Russia,  Britain,  France,  and  China- 
is  scheduled  to  open  in  Washington  on  Feb- 
ruary 20. 

Despite  the  creation  of  a  Middle  East  sup- 
pliers group,  the  scope  of  U.S.  arms  transfers 
to  the  Middle  East  underlines  a  broader  ef- 
fort by  the  Bush  administration  to  boost 
U.S.  weapons  exports.  Since  1989.  overall 
U.S.  arms  exports  to  the  developing  world 
have  increased  by  138  percent.  In  1990.  in- 
creased U.S.  exports  and  the  disintegration 
of  the  Soviet  Union  combined  to  make  Wash- 
ington the  world's  largest  exporter  of  weap- 
ons to  the  developing  world  for  the  first  time 
since  1984. 

The  list  of  U.S.  arms  transfers  to  the  Mid- 
dle East  includes  transfers  of  major  conven- 
tional weapons  notified  to  Congress  from  Au- 
gust 2, 1990  through  December  31,  1991. 

United  States  Arms  Transfers  to  the 
Middle  East  Since  the  Invasion  op  Kuwait 

In  the  17  months  since  Iraq's  invasion  of 
Kuwait,  the  Bush  administration  has  an- 
nounced $19  billion  in  new  arms  transfers  to 
eight  Middle  Eastern  countries— Bahrain, 
Egypt.  Israel.  Kuwait.  Morocco.  Oman,  Saudi 
Arabia,  and  the  United  Arab  Emirates.  The 
announced  deals,  listed  below,  include  the 
transfers  of  major  conventional  weapons  no- 
tified to  Congress  from  August  2,  1990 
through  December  31.  1991. 


Csunli) 


Date 


Cost 


Weapon  s»stein/s»™ice 


Sept.  27.  inO  . 


s<»i.  19.  ino . 

Oct.  IS.  1990  .. 


$37  millfon  27  M-MA3  main  battle  tanks  and  50  AIWVS-5  night  vision  goMie  sets. 

$37  million  __ „ 

m .„ - 212  M-151A2  trucks 

$2»1  imltKn  136.000  rounds  120mm  M-lAl  lank  ammunitioa. 

$70  million -    40  llil-88*l  armored  recovery  vehicles,  with  eriuipment;  40  M2  50-calibet  machine  |uns;  and  80 

MVPVS-6  night  vision  goggle  sets. 
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Country 


Date 


Cost 


Weapon  system/setvice 


Mar.  I.  1991  . 


Israel 


Total. 


July  19.  1991  .. 
Sam.  16,  1991 


Sept.  29.  1990  .. 
Sept.  II.  1990  .. 

Oct.  1990 

March  22,  1991 
May  31.  1991  ... 


Total. 


$1.61 


$146  fflillioii 
$70  oiilliofl 
$2.17  bilUon 
$117 
$67.3 
tl3.6 
VOS  millioii 
$6S  million 
$100  millm 


Kinnit Sapt.  17. 1»9»  . 


Total. 


Morocco  . 


Total. 
Oman 

Total. 
Saudi  Aiabia  . 


July  19.  1991 
July  22.  1991 


Stpt.  27, 1990  . 

.....do 


hig.  31,  1990  ...- »20  billion 

do _ - J206  million 

..do  $13  million 

_do  ...._ . $12  million 

$33  million 

$307  million 


$300  million 
$1.8  billion  .. 
$984  millioii 
$121  million 
$64i 
$3,14  1 


....d(  . 
-do. 


n.  1991 


,. $750  millioo 

^._ $158  million 

$300  million 

$461  million 

July  10.  1991 - $123  millnn 

luly  14.  1991 $350  million 


Jiily  24,  1991 


$365  million 


Dec.  19.  1991 


Total 

United  Arab  Emirataa ~. 

Toi'artii  lite  Middle  East 


June  11.  1991 
Mat.  4, 1991  .. 


$33  biilioii  .. 

$14.8  billion 
$682  r 


$54  91 
$737  million 
$19.0  billion 


46  F-16C  and  D  aircraft,  8  spare  engines.  lOO.OOC  rounds  20  mm  ammunition,  240  Mk-Sa  and 
1.000  Mk-82  gravity  bombs.  20  G8U-I0  and  28  G8U-12  glide  bomb  units;  80  MiM-650  and 
G  Mavenck  air  lo-surlace  missiles,  and  160  CBU-87  and  80  Mk-20  antitank  and  the  anti- 
personnel cluster  bomb  units. 

Phase  III  modilication  package  lor  12  improved  Hawk  air-delensc  missiles. 

Logistics  support  lor  air  delcnses. 

2  Patnol  missile  batteries,  10  Patiiol  missile  launclien;  and  64  Patriot  mnaHn. 
15  used  F-15A  and  B  aircraft 
jo  CH-53A  cargo  helicopters 

1  Patriot  missile  battery.  8  Patnol  missile  launchers,  and  57  Patnol  missiles 
10  used  F-15Aand  B  aircrall. 

Prepositnned  e<|uipmenl  lor  Israeli.  U.S.  emergency  use. 

Upgrade  of  Mi  al  Salem  and  Mimed  al  Jabar  air  bases. 

20  used  F-16WB  Fakon  lighter-attack  aircraft,  plus  24  engines. 

NM)SM-79  test  set  fo(  Chapanal  missiles  with  spares;  Unspecified  military  trucks. 

119  V-300  Commando  armored  personnel  earners. 

24  F-15C  and  0  aircraft  with  A»l-9l  Sidewinder  and  JUM-7F  Spanow  air-lo-aif  missiles. 

150  M-eOA3  mam  battle  tanks. 

15,000  muiHls  of  t»-*33  105mm  depleted  uranium  antitank  ammunition  for  M-60A3  tanks. 

50  Stinger  ground-to-air  missile  launch  lubes  and  200  Stinger  missiles 

150  TOW  II  antiarmor  guided  missile  launchers  and  150  lOW  II  nighl  vision  sights 

Engineering,  technical,  and  kigistical  services  for  upgrade,  refurbishment,  operation,  and  lUintt- 

nance  program  for  Royal  Saudi  Naval  Forces. 
12  MI-64  Apache  helicopters.  155  Hellfire  missiles,  and  24  HetHiie  lauKben. 
io.OOO  tactical  wfieeled  vehicles 

6  Patriot  missile  battenes.  48  Patnot  missile  launchers;  and  384  Patnol  mssiles 

8  UH-60  Medevac  helicoplers  and  spare  engines 

9  Multiple  Launch  Roche!  SyilBin  (ItRS)  and  2.880  MLRS  rockets 

150  M-1A2  main  battle  iMbS;  200  M-2  Bradley  Fighting  Vehicles,  1.750  TOW  iA  antitank  mis- 
siles. 207  kl-113  armoicd  pefsoonel  carnes,  50  M-548  cargo  earners;  9  M-557A2  animd 
command  posts.  17  M^«8A1  recovery  vehicles,  and  43  M-578  recovery  »liicles. 

7  KC-130H  tanker  aircraft.  10  C-130H  transport  aircraft. 

US.  Army  Corps  ot  Engineers  services  tor  Saudi  Arabia's  Army  Ordnance  Corps. 

Spare  parts  and  maintenance  senrices  for  Saudi  Air  Force. 

Spare  and  repair  parts  related  to  Operation  Desert  Storm. 

2.300  High  Mobility  Multipurpose  Wlieeled  Vehicles  (HMMWVs) 

■Contractor  support"  for  E-3  AWACS  sumeillance  and  battle  management  amralt  and  K-S 
tanker  planes 

ISM  MM4  2,000  pound  general  purpose  bombs.  2,100  CBU-87  antitank  and  antipersonnel 
dosto  bombs  and  770  AIM-7M  Sparrow  medium-range  airto-air  missiles,  laser-guided  bomb 
compOMOIs  and  support. 

12  Patnot  lire  units;  one  Patnot  training  unit;  one  maintenance  tkiat  tire  unit.  758  Patnot  mis- 
siles. 14  AIVMPO-53  radar  sets.  14  engagement  control  stations,  and  75  launching  stations 

20  AH-64  Apache  helicopters,  with  620  Hellfiie  missiles  and  Hydr»-70  air-to-gioiind  mctets.  en- 
gines, and  support. 

2  C~I30H  transpiirt  aircraft 


INTRODUCTION  OF  LEGISLATION 
REGARDING  EMPLOYEE  PRODUC- 
TIVITY 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  GOODUNG 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  19, 1992 
Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  de- 
bate continues  over  how  best  to  encourage 
economic  growth  and  bring  relief  to  the  many 
who  have  suffered  from  this  prolonged  reces- 
sion, there  are  clearly  no  easy  answers.  But 
one  thing  I  do  know  is  that  finding  ways  to  in- 
crease business  productivity  and  efficiency  will 
certainly  help  stimulate  the  economy.  One  way 
to  do  this  is  to  encourage  businesses  to  seek 
ideas  from  employees  about  improving  effi- 
ciency, productivity,  and  competitiveness.  The 
ingenuity  of  the  American  worker  is  what  has 
made  this  country  great,  and  I  want  to  do  all 
that  I  can  to  encourage  it.  I  fear  that  too  many 
of  our  policies,  in  both  business  and  govem- 
ment.  discourage,  rather  than  encourage,  em- 
ployee problem  solving  and  creativity. 

I  have  a  plan  which  I  think  will  do  just  that. 
Today,  I  am  introducing  legislation  which  will 
make  awards  for  employee  productivity  up  to 
$400  exempt  from  taxation.  These  awards 
would  be  offered  for  employee  activity  which 
results  in  increased  productivity  per  worker,  in- 
creased competitiveness  in  the  marketability  of 
any  product  of  the  employer,  or  an  improve- 
ment in.  or  increased  efficiency  in,  producing 
any  product  of  the  employer. 
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In  addition,  I  want  to  strongly  encourage 
businesses  to  offer  monetary  awards  to  em- 
ployees who  offer  ideas  to  improve  efficiency, 
productivity,  and  competitiveness.  I  also  be- 
lieve that  Congress  must  do  its  part  to  encour- 
age these  awards  by  enacting  changes  in  tax 
policy  which  would  provkle  significant  incen- 
tives for  employees  to  contribute  to  business 
productivity  and  for  businesses  to  reward  such 
action. 

Though  this  proposal  likely  will  not  turn  the 
economy  around  overnight,  I  think  it  has  merit 
in  encouraging  some  basic  behavior  which 
could  result  in  increased  productivity  and  com- 
petitiveness for  our  Nation  in  the  long  term. 


TRIBUTE  TO  POLICE  CAPTAIN 
WALTER  L.  ROOKE 


HON.  RICHARD  L  NEAL 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  19, 1992 
Mr.  NEAL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  Wednesday,  January  29,  1992,  Capt.  Wal- 
ter L.  Rooke  retired  as  director  of  the  Crime 
Prevention  Bureau  of  the  Springfield  Police 
Department.  After  41  years  as  a  law  enforce- 
ment officer,  from  patrolman  to  deputy  chief, 
he  turned  in  his  badge  and  left  130  Peari 
Street  for  the  last  time.  He  will  be  sorely 
missed. 

It  was  over  four  decades  ago  when  Walter 
Rooke,  then  a  23-year-old  Navy  veteran,  ful- 


filled a  childhood  dream  by  |}ecoming  a  poNce 
officer.  Assigned  to  the  uniform  division,  he 
began  a  distinguished  career  that  included 
promotions  and  commendatrons,  and  would 
eventually  lead  to  the  highest  position  in  the 
department. 

In  1960.  after  10  years  on  the  beat,  he  was 
promoted  to  sergeant,  where  he  served  the 
patrol  division,  the  traffic  bureau  and  the  de- 
tective bureau.  Eight  years  later,  he  became  a 
lieutenant  where  he  headed  the  first  fraud  unit 
assigned  to  the  welfare  department.  He  was 
honored  again  in  1977,  when  he  was  pro- 
moted to  rank  of  captain,  and  he  reached  the 
pinnacle  of  his  career  on  January  1,  1989, 
when  he  became  acting  chief  of  police. 

Throughout  his  career,  Walter  Rooke  en- 
joyed a  reputation  as  a  no-nonsense  profes- 
sional, a  real  cop's  cop.  He  was  from  the  oW 
school,  and  proud  of  it.  Down  to  earth  and  al- 
ways accessible,  Rooke  looked  upon  the  men 
and  women  he  served  with  as  family.  In  re- 
turn, they  gave  him  their  loyalty  and  friend- 
ship. A  man  of  uncommon  integrity,  Rooke's 
legacy  will  be  one  of  faimess.  He  treated  ev- 
eryone, from  the  rookie  to  the  chief,  with  equal 
respect. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  many  are  familiar  with 
his  professional  accomplishments,  aspects  of 
his  personal  life  are  less  well  known.  He  and 
his  wife,  the  former  Marion  Moran,  have  raised 
five  successful  chikjren,  Kathleen,  Francis, 
Thomas,  Eileen,  and  Timothy.  They  have 
seven  grandchildren.  He  is  a  firm  believer  in 
education.  After  leaving  Technical  High  School 
to  fight  in  Worid  War  II,  he  returned  to  the 
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classroom,  earning  a  bachelor's  degree  from 
New  England  College,  and  his  Mas- 
AIC.  And  he  plans  to  spend  his  re- 
enjoying  two  of  his  favorite  pastimes: 
tending  to  his  garden, 
a  police  officer  can  often  be  a  thank- 
Many  times,  the  good  work  done  by 
I  department  is  overlooked  by  both  the  pub^ 
he  media.  The  truth  is,  every  day,  the 
women  of  the  Springfield  Police  De- 
put  their  lives  on  the  line  protecting 
cojnmunity.  For  41  years,  Walter  Rooke 
eader  on  the  frontlines  in  the  t)attle 
I  crime.  And  because  of  his  dedicated 
he  made  Springfield  a  safer  place  to 
behalf  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Rep- 
resentafves,  I  want  to  thank  Walter  Rooke  for 
a  job  w<  II  done. 
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MARG  mET  LYKE,  ONE  OF  AMERI- 
"POINTS  OF  LIGHT."  HELPS 
CHILDREN  AT  HARRISON  ELE- 
MEN  TARY 


HON.  GERALD  B.H.  SOLOMON 

OF  NKW  YORK 
IN  T>E  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

A  TRIBUTE  TO  CAROLINA  SAENZ 


February  19,  1992 


February  19,  1992 


V  ednesday.  February  19.  1992 
SpLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I'd  like  all  of 
me  in  wishing  a  happy  birthday  to 
lady, 
(^rtainly  is  one  of  President  Bush's 
light."  I  like  to  call  them  quiet  Amer- 
men  or  women  who,  without  fan- 
glory,  give  generously  of  themselves 
dommunities  and  neighbors. 
n4me  is  Margaret  Lyke. 

at  Harrison  Elementary  School  in 

Falls,  NY  thinks  Mrs.  Lyke  is  the 

and  I  can  see  why.  For  14  years  she 

to  the  school  in  the  morning  to  help 

This  could  take  the  form  of  drill 

oral  reading,  or  just  helping  a  young- 

up  after  an  absence.  Or  it  could  be 

t^nanas  and  granola  bars  away  in  her 

those  who  missed  breakfast.  She  is 

as    everyone's    kindly    extra    grand- 

Jchool  officials  care  enough  to  advise 

at  home  during  inclement  weather 

3ht  make  travel  hazardous. 

several  hundred  parents  owe  Mrs. 
of  gratitude, 
it's  not  all,  Mr.  Speaker.  Ever  since 
in  this  area,  Mrs.  Lyke  also  has 
in  the  South  Glens  Falls  Methodist 
serving  as  its  advisory  tx)ard  sec- 
having  played  a  major  role  in  the 
to  pay  off  the  mortgage  on  the  new 
She  also  delivered  meals  on  wheels 
Glens    Falls    Hospital    and    for   the 
;ommunity  Center.  She  and  her  hus- 
also  well-known  for  helping  drive 
pfeople  to  shopping  centers,  church,  or 

ppointments. 

^most  always  the  case  with  such  spe- 

she  was  fully  involved  with  her 

She  and  her  husbjfrid,  the  late 

raised  three  sons.  Mr.  Lyke,  I 

was  an  active  member  in  American 

No.  563. 
friends  join  in  honoring  her  on  her 
^arch  31st,  please  join  me  in  wishing 
person  a  happy  birthday  and  many 
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HON.  niANA  ROSLEHTINEN 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 
Wednesday,  February  19.  1992 
Ms.  ROS-LEHTINEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  recognize  Ms.  Carolina  Saenz,  a 
heroic  young  lady  who  is  training  in  swimming 
for  the  Paralympic  Games  scheduled  for  Bar- 
celona next  summer.  After  a  bout  with  cancer, 
Carolina  is  amazing  so  many  people  with  her 
desire  to  get  beyond  the  loss  of  her  ampu- 
tated right  leg  above  the  knee  and  continues 
to  live  life  like  a  champion.  Caroline  talks 
about  how  sports  have  been  her  secret  of  suc- 
cess in  a  Miami  Herald  article  entitled  "Still 
Splashing."  Todd  Hartman  reports  on  the  spirit 
of  Ms.  Carolina  Saenz: 

Still  Splashing 
Four  years  ago.  Carolina  Saenz  was  atop 
the  South  American  swimming  world.  She 
was  one  of  the  continent's  best  in  the  breast 
stroke  and  a  mini-celebrity  in  her  home 
country  of  Chile.  Then  two  words  clouded  a 
rosy-looking  future. 
Bone  cancer. 

Saenz  came  to  Miami  for  treatment  and 
was  given  two  choices:  1)  a  bone  transplant 
or  2)  amputation  of  the  right  leg  above  the 
knee.  Choice  No.  2  would  bietter  assure  long- 
term  health.  She  chose  No.  2. 

"The  news  of  the  cancer  was  more  shock- 
ing to  me  than  the  possibility  of  amputa- 
tion," Saenz  recalled.  "I  cried  for  four  or  five 
days  before  the  surgery,  but  afterward  I  said, 
'That's  it.  I  have  to  keep  going.'" 
And  she  did. 

After  three  years  of  rehabilitation,  train- 
ing and  an  upbeat  attitude  that  amazes  doc- 
tors. Saenz  is  a  star  again.  She's  a  star  in  the 
pool,  where  she's  preparing  for  the  1992 
Paralympics,  and  she's  a  star  with  her  fol- 
lowers, who  say  her  success  is  an  inspiration 
to  everyone. 

"She  feels  she  has  been  lucky,"  said 
Saenz's  mother,  Veronica,  "because  of  all 
the  opportunities  this  has  brought  to  her." 

One  of  those  opportunities  came  last  week 
when  Saenz  made  another  of  many  trips  to 
Miami,  this  time  to  take  part  in  a  television 
documentary  at)out  her  experiences.  After 
spending  the  morning  taking  laps  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Miami  pool.  Saenz  said  the  secret 
to  her  success  in  sports  is  sports  themselves. 
"Sports  have  helped  me  in  all  this. "she 
.said.  "All  of  my  life  I  have  been  used  to  com- 
peting for  a  certain  goal.  That's  made  me  a 
strong  and  determined  person." 

Her  determination  shone  through  last  sum- 
mer, when  she  returned  to  the  world  of  com- 
petitive swimming  after  a  layoff  of  more 
than  three  years.  Competing  in  the  Victory 
Games— an  American  championship  for  dis- 
abled athletes — Saenz  won  gold  medals  in 
seven  events.  Later  that  summer  she  won  six 
more  golds  and  a  silver  swimming  in  the  Ca- 
nadian Games. 

She  was.  in  the  eyes  of  fellow  swimmers,  a 
bolt  from  the  blue. 

"The  swimmers  were  saying.  'Who's  this 
girl.  Where's  she  from?"  recalled  Saenz,  now 
21.  "By  the  end  of  the  day  they  were  patting 
me  on  the  back,  saying  'Hey,  you  did  a  great 
job.'" 

Now  Saenz  is  training  for  the  Paralympic 
Games,  scheduled  for  Barcelona,  Spain  fol- 
lowing the  summer  Olympics.  She'll  compete 
for  the  U.S.  team  because  Chile  doesn't  have 
a  Paralympic  team.  And  she's  a  favorite  for 
gold  medals  in  four  events. 


Saenz  is  also  a  favorite  also  with  doctors 
and  nurses.  While  in  town  last  week,  she  vis- 
ited with  several  disabled  patients,  trying  to 
spread  an  upbeat  outlook  among  some  down- 
cast people.  She  has  been  doing  that  since 
her  surgery  when,  according  to  her  mom, 
Saenz  was  taken  out  of  counseling  and  in- 
stead used  as  a  counselor. 

I  had  the  support  of  family  and  friends," 
Saenz  said.  "My  mom  slept  at  my  bedside 
every  night  at  the  hospital.  I  could  see  other 
people  by  themselves,  without  that  support." 

"She  became  the  sweetheart  of  the  nursing 
staff  at  Jackson,"  said  Saenz's  physical  ther- 
apist. Bob  Galley.  "She  gives  back  to  people 
what  she  received  at  a  very  tough  time  in 
her  life." 

Now  Saenz  is  better  known  than  she  was  as 
an  able-bodied  swimmer.  She  loves  to  give 
interviews,  she's  been  in  the  papers  and  on 
TV  in  Chile.  And  recently  she  said  she  was 
stopped  on  the  street  for  an  autograph. 

"This."  she  said,  smiling  and  gesturing  at 
the  TV  cameras  and  microphones,  "is  the  fun 
part." 

I  am  delighted  to  recognize  Ms.  Carolina 
Saenz.  Her  zest  for  life  despite  the  encounter 
Carolina  has  faced,  is  truly  inspirational,  i  want 
to  wish  her  much  success  in  her  training  for 
the  Paralympic  Games.  Carolina,  you  are  a 
winner  in  my  book. 


INDIANA  AND  THE  NEW  HIGHWAY 
ACT 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OF  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  19. 1992 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to 
insert  my  Washington  Report  for  Wednesday, 
February  19,  1992,  into  the  Congressional 
Record: 

Indiana  and  the  New  Highway  Act 

In  one  of  its  more  significant  accomplish- 
ments last  year,  the  Congress  approved  the 
Intermodal  Surface  Transportation  Effi- 
ciency Act.  This  six-year.  J151  billion  surface 
transportation  plan  is  the  first  comprehen- 
sive overhaul  of  federal  transportation  pol- 
icy since  the  advent  of  the  Interstate  System 
in  1956.  The  Act  substantially  increases  fund- 
ing for  transportation  programs;  gives  more 
responsibility  and  flexibility  to  state  and 
local  governments;  calls  for  coordination  of 
various  modes  of  transportation:  and  empha- 
sizes efficiency  and  longrange  planning.  No 
law  passed  last  year  is  more  important  to  In- 
diana. 

Funding:  The  new  law  provides  $119  billion 
for  highways  and  S32  billion  for  transit— an 
increase  of  40%  and  100%  respectively.  Most 
funding  will  come  from  future  federal  gaso- 
line tax  receipts  and  $17  billion  in  surplus 
gas  tax  receipts  and  interest  earnings  cur- 
rently available  from  the  Highway  Trust 
Fund.  The  federal  government's  share  of  the 
cost  of  each  project  varies,  but  generally  is 
80%.  Indiana  will  receive  $2.5  billion  for  high- 
ways and  $198  million  for  transit  programs 
over  six  years,  an  improvement  of  over  one 
billion  dollars  compared  to  the  last  five-year 
program.  Because  of  favorable  changes  in 
funding  formulas,  Indiana's  return  on  each 
dollar  contributed  to  the  Highway  Trust 
Fund  increases  from  79  to  84  cents. 

Structure:  The  new  law  consolidates  many 
highway  programs  into  four  primary  pro- 
grams: 


National  Highway  System  (NHS):  The  cen- 
terpiece of  the  highway  program,  the  NHS 
will  be  a  155,000  mile  system  consisting  of 
current  Interstates  and  other  principal  arte- 
rial highways.  The  NHS  will  focus  federal  re- 
sources on  those  roads  that  are  most  impor- 
tant to  interstate  travel,  national  defense, 
international  commerce,  and  which  connect 
with  other  modes  of  transportation.  State 
governments,  in  cooperation  with  local  offi- 
cials, will  submit  proposals  to  the  Federal 
Highway  Administration  (FHWA)  rec- 
ommending which  roads  should  be  included 
on  the  NHS.  The  FHWA  will  then  send  its 
proposal  to  the  Congress,  which  must  ap- 
prove a  nationwide  NHS  map  by  1995.  Indi- 
ana's share  of  the  NHS  is  expected  to  be  be- 
tween 2500-3000  miles.  1100  of  which  will  be 
the  Interstate  System.  The  federal  govern- 
ment will  provide  $21  billion  for  the  NHS,  of 
which  Indiana  will  receive  $492  million. 

Surface  Transportation  Program  (STP): 
The  largest  program  authorized  by  the  new 
law,  the  STP  consists  of  all  federal-aid 
projects  outside  of  the  NHS.  This  program 
does  not  include  county  and  local  roads, 
which  are  supported  strictly  by  state  and 
local  funds.  The  federal  government  will  pro- 
vide $23.9  billion  for  the  STP.  including  $560 
million  to  Indiana.  Flexibility  is  the  key  to 
the  STP.  It  allows  states  to  divide  funds  be- 
tween highway  and  transit  projects  as  they 
wish  and  to  set  their  own  design  standards, 
possibly  lowering  costs.  No  project-by- 
project  approval  from  the  federal  govern- 
ment is  needed,  thereby  reducing  paperwork 
and  delays.  States  are  also  allowed  to  use  up 
to  50%  of  their  NHS  funds  for  STP  projects. 
The  law  attempts  to  ensure  an  equitable  dis- 
tribution of  STP  funds  by  guaranteeing  a 
certain  share  to  urban  and  rural  areas,  and 
grants  local  governments  more  input  into 
project  selection. 

Interstate  Maintenance:  Although  the 
Interstate  System  is  included  in  the  NHS, 
the  new  law  continues  the  federal  respon- 
sibility for  the  system  by  providing  a  sepa- 
rate Interstate  Maintenance  Program.  Most 
importantly  this  program  expressly  forbids 
the  use  of  these  funds  for  construction  of 
new  routes  or  capacity  expansion.  Some 
money  is  provided  through  a  separate  pro- 
gram for  completion  of  previously  planned 
Intei-states  In  other  parts  of  the  country,  but 
the  law  states  that  this  will  be  the  final  allo- 
cation specifically  for  Interstate  construc- 
tion. Clearly,  the  new  law's  emphasis  is  on 
maintaining  existing  roads.  Of  the  $17  billion 
provided  for  this  program,  Indiana  will  re- 
ceive $375  million,  a  10%  Increase  over  prior 
law.  The  federal  government  will  provide 
90%  of  project  costs. 

Bridges:  The  bridge  program  provides  funds 
for  the  replacement  and  rehabilitation  of 
major  bridges.  The  $16  billion  federal  invest- 
ment represents  nearly  a  100%  increase  over 
prior  law.  Indiana's  funding  increases  ac- 
cordingly, to  $270  million. 

Other  programs:  The  law  also  creates  a 
new  $6  billion  Congestion  Mitigation  and  Air 
Quality  Improvement  Program  to  help  most- 
ly urban  areas,  such  as  Clark  and  Floyd 
Counties,  Indianapolis,  and  Lake  County 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  Clean  Air  Act. 
In  addition,  the  Donor  State  Bonus  and  Min- 
imum Allocation  Programs  channel  funds  to 
states,  like  Indiana,  which  contribute  more 
to  the  Highway  Trust  Fund  than  they  get 
back.  Indiana  will  receive  $134  million  and 
$328  million  under  these  programs,  respec- 
tively. Over  $6  billion  is  earmarked  for  par- 
ticular highway  demonstration  projects. 
Projects  in  Indiana  will  receive  $95  million 
in   demonstration    funding,    including   $27.5 
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million  for  the  proposed  Indianapolis  to 
Evansvllle  highway  and  $3.3  million  for  Stat* 
Road  46  in  Columbus.  The  law  also  requires 
states  to  establish  long-range  plans  for 
maintenance  and  congestion  relief.  A  Reim- 
bursements Program  compensates  states  for 
roads  they  built  without  federal  aid  that 
were  later  put  on  the  Interstate  System. 
Under  this  program,  Indiana  receives  $121 
million  for  the  Indiana  Toll  Road.  For  the 
first  time,  the  new  law  allows  federal  funds 
to  be  used  for  the  construction  and  mainte- 
nance of  toll  roads.  However,  states  are  not 
allowed  to  establish  tolls  on  Interstates. 

Assessment:  The  new  law  is  a  turning  point 
in  American  transportation  policy,  and  sig- 
nificantly Improves  Indiana's  share  of  trans- 
portation funding.  Historically,  the  federal 
government  has  focused  on  building  high- 
ways. But  the  new  law  emphasizes 
intermodallsm— that  is.  the  idea  that  the  na- 
tion must  develop,  coordinate,  and  use  all 
methods  of  transportation  to  move  people 
and  goods  most  efficiently.  It  puts  much 
more  responsibility  on  state  and  local  gov- 
ernments, and  gives  them  the  flexibility  to 
efficiently  develop  Innovative  long  range  so- 
lutions. 

In  Indiana,  state  and  local  officials  have 
begun  discussions  about  how  they  will  allo- 
cate federal  transportation  money  and  how 
to  most  effectively  make  use  of  the  in- 
creased funding.  As  a  result  of  this  Act.  Hoo- 
siers  will  begin  to  notice  more  repair  and  re- 
construction of  Indiana  roadways;  increased 
availability  of  mass  transit;  and  more  local 
involvement  in  meeting  transportation 
needs. 


CHET  TRAVIS 


HON.  HOWARD  WOLPE 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  19, 1992 

Mr.  WOLPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  a  very  special  friend  and  constituent  of 
mine,  Mr.  Chet  Travis,  on  the  occasion  of  his 
retirement.  On  February  21.  1992,  Chet  will  be 
honored  by  his  friends  and  colleagues  as  he 
retires  from  14  years  of  service  as  city  man- 
ager for  the  city  of  Marshall,  Ml. 

Chefs  distinguished  career  as  a  public  serv- 
ant for  Marshall  goes  back  31  years.  Prior  to 
becoming  city  manager,  he  joined  the  fire  de- 
partment in  1960  as  a  full-time  fireman  and 
was  later  named  fire  chief  in  1969.  He  left  the 
fire  department  in  1973  to  serve  as  Marshall's 
city  assessor  and  building  inspector  until  he 
took  over  as  city  manager  in  1977. 

Chefs  service  to  his  community  extends  far 
beyond  his  work  life.  Over  many  years,  he  has 
committed  both  time  and  energy  to  a  variety  of 
professional  and  community  organizatrons,  in- 
cluding the  Marshall  Rotary  Club,  the  Marshall 
Exchange  Club,  the  Citizen  Advisory  Council, 
the  Power  for  Kids  Program,  and  the  City 
Managers'  Association.  He  cares  deeply  about 
his  community  and  about  people,  and  all  of 
Marshall  is  in  his  debt. 

A  retirement  dinner  that  has  been  organized 
in  Chefs  honor  expresses  the  love  and  re- 
spect his  friends  and  colleagues  hold  for  him. 
His  integrity,  his  deep  commitment  to  his  com- 
munity and  its  welfare,  and  his  managerial 
skills  have  earned  him  the  respect  and  admi- 
ration of  all  who  have  been  privileged  to  know 
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and  to  work  with  him.  I  know  tfiat  my  cot- 
leagues  will  want  to  join  me  in  corigratulating 
Chet  Travis  on  his  retirement  from  the  city  of 
Marshall  and  in  wishing  him  and  his  family 
much  happiness  in  the  years  ahead. 


MERGING  BUSINESS  INTERESTS 
AND  HUMAN  RIGHTS 


HON.  JOHN  EDWARD  PORHR 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  19. 1992 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  founder  and 
co-chairman  of  the  Congressional  Human 
Rights  Caucus,  I  rise  today  to  commend  the 
efforts  of  Mr.  John  Kamm  in  promoting  respect 
for  human  rights  in  China.  Mr.  Kamm,  the 
former  chairman  of  the  American  Chamber  of 
Commerce  in  Hong  Kong,  has  worked  to  se- 
cure the  release  of  political  prisoners,  fought 
to  abolish  unfair  judicial  practices,  and  cham- 
pioned free  enterprise  and  equality  in  China. 

Recently,  Mr.  Kamm  left  his  position  with 
Occidental  Petroleum  and  has  devoted  himself 
to  highlighting  the  need  to  merge  business  in- 
terests and  human  rights  around  the  globe. 
His  advocacy  of  "business  activism"  is  de- 
signed to  change  attitudes  and  barriers  to 
freedom  woridwide. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  following  speech  delivered 
by  Mr.  Kamm  before  the  Hong  Kong  Inter- 
national School  provides  a  glimpse  into  the  in- 
novative way  Mr.  Kamm  works  for  human 
rights  through  voluntary  efforts  in  the  business 
community.  His  service  in  the  cause  of  free- 
dom and  free  enterprise  is  making  a  real  dif- 
ference and  should  become  a  model  for  busi- 
nessmen around  the  globe. 

The  speech  follows: 
Human  Rights  and  American  Business 

ABROAD 

(Remarks  by  John  Kamm) 
You  honor  me  today  by  providing  this  op- 
portunity to  address  young  Americans  and 
their  foreign  friends  on  the  subject  of  human 
rights  and  the  responsibilities  of  American 
businessmen  abroad.  Mr.  Joshua  Goldberg 
and  the  members  of  the  Amnesty  Inter- 
national Chapter  of  the  Hong  Kong  Inter- 
national School  are  to  be  commended  for 
their  foresight  in  organizing  this  program. 
The  support  so  clearly  shown  by  the  school 
administration  and  the  teachers  is  especially 
significant,  and  I  hope  you  have  many  more 
human  rights  days  in  the  future.  By  taking 
a  genuine  concern  in  protecting  the  rights  of 
the  individual  swound  the  world  you  light 
candles  of  hope  for  people  in  desperate  situa- 
tions, placed  there  for  the  crime  of  exercis- 
ing those  basic  freedoms  we  take  as  our 
birthright. 

It  is  especially  appropriate  that  you  have 
chosen  this  day.  Lincoln's  birthday,  to  hold 
this  program,  for  it  was  Abraham  Lincoln 
who,  in  many  respects,  most  powerfully 
evoked  the  American  commitment  to  fun- 
damental human  rights  at  our  country's 
most  troubled  hour.  In  issuing  the  Emanci- 
pation Proclamation  he  sounded  the  death 
knell  for  the  slave  trade,  the  great  scourge  of 
nineteenth-century  European  and  American 
civilization.  He  put  human  rights  in  a  politi- 
cal party  platform  when  he  wrote,  "Repub- 
licans *  *  *  are  for  l>oth  the  man  and  the  dol- 
lar; but  in  cases  of  conflict,  the  man  before 
the  dollar." 
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He  ekplalned  the  economic  benefits  of  free 
labor,  an  explanation  wliicti  still  provides 
the  bet  t  response  to  those  who  ask  why  busi- 
nessmc  n  should  concern  themselves  with 
human  rights: 

"Pre  I  labor  has  the  inspiration  of  hope; 
pan  si  ivery  has  no  hope.  The  power  of  hope 
upon  tuman  exertion,  and  happiness,  is 
wondei  ful  •  •  *.  The  slave  whom  you  can  not 
rith  the  lash  to  break  seventy-five 
of  hemp  in  a  day,  if  you  will  task  him 
a  hundred,  and  promise  tiim  pay  for 
oes  over,  he  will  break  you  a  hundred 
.  You  liave  substituted  hope,  for  the 
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that  Americans  abroad,  particularly 

businessmen   but  also   American 

,  students  and  professionals,  should 

more  firmly  the  exercise  of  basic 

rights  in  the  countries  where  we  live 

business.  I  recently  left  my  job  of 

.1  years  in  order  to  devote  my  time  to 

U.S. -China  relations  by  working 

human  rights  differences  between 

countries.  I  have  become  a  particl- 

an  exciting  and  challenging  dialogue 

Chinese    Government   on    human 

ssues.  This  dialogue  is  beginning  to 

results,  though  there  is  much  work  to 

Let  me  tell  you  more. 

working  on  human  rights  in  China 

Tiiddle  of  1990,  the  year  I  served  as 

of  the  American  Chamber  of  Com- 

n   Hong  Kong.    In   the   capacity   of 

President  I  testified  three  times 

ongressional  committees  in  favor  of 

Bush's    China    policy,    and    gave 

of  interviaws   to   representatives   of 

media    elaborating    the    "Hong 

S|>uth  China"  argument  for  retaining 

MFN  status  without  additional  con- 
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Ml  y  1990  I  decided  to  use  the  political 

I  had  gained  in  China  to  work  for  the 

of  prisoners  of  conscience.  My  first 

that  of  Yao  Yongzhan,  a  student 

letained  in  Shanghai.  Since  then  I 

w(  rked  on  28  cases  involving  a  total  of 

ndi  iduals  (as  of  the   end  of  January, 

A  Tiong  the  more  significant  cases  I've 

infolved  with  are: 

brothers,  labor  leaders  from  Hunan 
,  freed  from  jail  in  July,  1991.  They 
gifinted  political  asylum  in  the  United 
I  September,  1991; 

Dan,  Beijing's  "most-wanted"  stu- 

leider  of  the  June  4  protests.  I  called 

leniency  in  December  1990.  He  was  sen- 

,o  4  years  imprisonment  in  January 

ba(:kdated  to  his  arrest  in  August  1989. 

release  is  a  high  priority  of  every- 

to    assuage    the    tragedy    of 
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I  ongfang  and  the  "Beijing  21".  Han, 

.s  China's  Lech  Walesa,  and  20  other 

protesters  had  not  been  brought  to 

of  April  1991.  Charges  against  Han 

dr^)pped  in  November  1991.  The  release 

others,    including    student    leader 

Z|iixin,  was  announced  in  January  1992 

taken  place  over  the  preceding  10 

so). 

Halxing,  a  Hong  Kong  businessman  sen- 

o  five  years  in  a  Guangdong  prison 

black  hand"  behind  the  under- 

railway  which  spirited  hundreds  of 

out  of  China  in  the  aftermath  of 

leleased  "on  medical  parole"  in  Sep- 

1991  and  allowed  to  return  to  Hong 
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bfshops  of  Baoding.  I've  taken  a  spe- 

in   the   situations   of  elderly 

bishops  and  priests  who  refuse  to 

government-sponsored  Catholic  Pa- 
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triotlc  Association.  We  are  beginning  to  see 
some  improvement  in  their  conditions,  e.g. 
releases  on  parole  due  to  old  age  and  trans- 
fers to  old  people's  homes,  but  I  fear  that  a 
complete  resolution  to  the  problem  of  im- 
prisoned priests  awaits  normalization  of  re- 
lations between  the  Vatican  and  China. 

In  addition  to  working  on  individual  cases, 
I've  visited  prisons  and  encouraged  the  Chi- 
nese government  to  allow  families  of  exiled 
dissidents  to  go  abroad.  Most  imiwrtant,  I've 
engaged  government  ministries  in  discus- 
sions of  systemic  changes  in  the  human 
rights  environment,  including: 

Abolition  of  the  crimes  of  counterrevolu- 
tion: More  and  more  officials  are  coming  to 
the  conclusion  that  such  "crimes"  are  out  of 
step  with  international  law,  and  that  the 
term  itself  is  odious  to  a  great  many  people 
who  suffered  during  the  Cultural  Revolution 
(I  have  learned  that  there  were  277,000  con- 
victions for  counterrevolutionary  crimes 
during  the  Cultural  Revolution.  Millions 
more  were  imprisoned  without  trial). 

Repeal  of  the  1983  anti-crime  law's  provi- 
sions on  capital  punishment  and  the  weaken- 
ing of  "due  process"  and 

Reform  or  abolition  of  the  "Education 
tiirough  Labor"  system,  also  known  as  ad- 
ministrative detention  without  trial.  During 
my  last  visit  to  Beijing  I  was  told  that  China 
would  consider  allowing  individuals  appear- 
ing before  "Education  through  Labor"  com- 
mittees to  be  represented  by  lawyers. 

Through  these  experiences  I  have  begun  to 
develop  a  philosophy  which  can  hopefully 
guide  business  activism  in  the  area  of  human 
rights  abroad. 

Business  activism  should  be  voluntary 
(that  is,  not  legislated)  and  non- 
confrontational  in  two  senses:  (a)  it  should 
endorse  government-applied  economic  sanc- 
tions only  as  a  last  resort  (in  situations 
without  hope  of  internal  reform,  e.g.  that 
prevailing  in  Burma)  and  (b)  it  should  take 
into  account  local  legal  and  culturial  norms 
in  pressing  the  human  rights  dialogue. 

It  should  work  for  changes  in  attitude 
through  education,  particularly  in  our  own 
country,  through  the  introduction  of  human 
rights  courses  in  business  schools.  More  pro- 
grams like  the  one  you  are  holding  today 
should  be  sponsored  by  American  business: 
Seminars  on  such  documents  as  the  Bill  of 
Rights  and  the  Universal  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights,  and  debates  on  such  issues  as 
capital  punishment  and  the  deprivation  of 
economic  rights  through  homelessness  in  our 
own  country. 

If  abuses  come  to  light  in  the  communities 
in  which  they  operate,  businessmen  should 
seek  appropriate  redress  through  patient  and 
persistent  dialogue  based  on  detailed  knowl- 
edge of  the  cases  involved.  And,  to  the  extent 
possible,  businessmen  should  encourage  and 
protect  the  exercise  of  fundamental  freedoms 
in  their  workplace  overseas. 

Human  rights  committees  should  be  estab- 
lished in  American  chambers  of  commerce 
overseas,  and  one  of  the  things  they  can  use- 
fully do  is  work  out  voluntary  codes  of  con- 
duct for  member  companies  operating  in  spe- 
cific communities.  With  respect  to  China, 
Congressman  John  Miller  of  Washington  has 
drafted  an  eloquent  and  exceptionally  cogent 
set  of  principles  to  govern  American  invest- 
ments and  other  forms  of  business  in  the 
country.  My  only  departure  from  his  effort  is 
that  he  would  seek  to  enforce  the  principles 
through  legislation,  while  I  prefer  the  vol- 
untary, non-governmental  approach. 

What  else  can  businessmen  do?  They  can, 
like  all  Americans,  speak  out,  clearly  and 
forcefully,  when  violations  of  human  rights 
assume  intolerable  proportions. 
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Theodore  Roosevelt,  in  his  State  of  the 
Union  Message  for  1904,  wrote  that  "ordi- 
narily it  is  very  much  wiser  and  more  useful 
for  us  to  concern  ourselves  with  striving  for 
our  own  moral  and  material  betterment  here 
at  home  than  to  concern  ourselves  with  try- 
ing to  better  the  condition  of  things  in  other 
nations.  We  have  plenty  of  sins  of  our  own  to 
war  against  *  *  *.  Nevertheless  there  are  oc- 
casional crimes  committed  on  so  vast  a  scale 
and  of  such  peculiar  horror  as  to  make  us 
doubt  whether  it  is  not  our  manifest  duty  to 
endeavour  at  least  to  show  our  disapproval 
of  the  dead  and  our  sympathy  with  those 
who  have  suffered  by  it." 

In  the  immediate  aftermath  of  the  events 
of  June  4,  1969,  the  American  Chamt)er  of 
Commerce  in  Hong  Kong  passed  a  resolution 
condemning  the  killing  of  unarmed  civilians 
by  units  of  the  Chinese  army  in  Beijing  and 
other  cities.  It  was  published  in  both  English 
and  Chinese  in  several  newspapers  over  two 
consecutive  days.  In  AmCham's  twenty-plus 
year  history,  there  had  never  been,  nor  has 
there  been  since,  a  resolution  condemning  a 
human  rights  violation  in  a  country  where 
members  do  business.  That  resolution 
stands.  Amcham  was  the  only  foreign  cham- 
ber in  Hong  Kong  to  have  taken  such  a  step, 
a  testament  to  the  feelings  of  all  Americans 
regarding  those  fateful,  tragic  days  in  June 
1989.  It  is  a  moment  of  which  Amcham  can  be 
justly  proud,  and,  from  a  purely  utilitarian 
perspective,  nothing  has  given  Amcham 
more  credibility  in  Washington  than  this 
simple  act  of  courage. 

We  should,  in  all  our  efforts,  strive  to  cul- 
tivate and  make  brighter  what  Abraham 
Lincoln  called  "the  moral  lights  around  us 
*  *  *  the  light  of  reason  and  the  love  of  lib- 
erty." To  do  this  we  need  first  and  foremost 
acts  of  conscience,  not  acts  of  Congress.  I 
hope  I've  shown  what  one  person  can  do 
through  my  work  in  China. 

Will  others  follow?  They  will  if  they  see 
the  benefit  to  their  business  from  the  active 
promotion  of  individual  freedoms  in  the 
workplace  and  throughout  the  communities 
in  which  they  operate.  How  can  greater 
human  rights  activism  benefit  American 
business? 

Firstly,  In  the  way  Abraham  Lincoln  sug- 
gests: greater  freedom  translates  into  great- 
er productivity,  and  that  means  bigger  prof- 
its. The  freer  the  press,  the  greater  the 
flow— and  the  higher  the  quality— of  infor- 
mation on  which  business  decisions  are 
made.  The  more  comforable  an  individual 
feels  about  criticising  his  government,  the 
more  likely  he  or  she  will  feel  free  to  criti- 
cize outmoded  techniques  in  the  factory  or 
obsolete  management  concepts  in  the  office. 
The  surer  the  exercise  of  the  right  to  a  fair 
trial  and  due  process,  the  greater  the  respect 
for  law  and  morality,  the  best  guarantee  of 
stable  and  healthy  economic  growth. 

American  business  can  also  improve  its 
image  in  the  United  States  among  both 
shareholders  and  the  public  at  large  by  bet- 
ter representing  American  values  and  by 
putting  into  action  beliefs  held  by  the  major- 
ity of  Americans  on  the  fundamental  impor- 
tance of  human  rights. 

I  recall  attending  a  seminar  on  corporate 
communication  a  couple  of  years  ago  at 
which  I  learned  about  the  "integrity  index". 
It  seems  there's  a  poll  taken  every  year  to 
ascertain  which  professions  have  integrity  in 
the  opinion  of  the  American  people.  For 
years,  preachers  were  at  the  top,  but— for 
reasons  I  won't  go  into — they  have  been 
quite  decisively  dropped  recently  in  favor  of 
teachers.  The  integrity  of  "businessmen"  is 
right  near  the  bottom  of  the  poll,  and  in  1990 
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they  dropped  below  "undertakers"  for  the 
first  time. 

Greater  human  rights  activism— and  the 
positive  image  that  would  accompany  such 
activism— would  forestall,  I  believe,  that 
growing  tendency  by  legislators  in  Congress 
to  attach  human  rights  conditions  to  trade. 
There  is  a  widespread  perception  in  Congress 
that  American  businessmen  are  opposed  to 
any  governmental  action  which  might  re- 
motely affect  profits,  irrespective  of  the  size 
or  scale  of  violations  in  the  country  con- 
cerned, and  yet  in  Congress'  eyes  American 
business  is  unwilling  to  do  anything  them- 
selves to  protest  much  less  correct  injus- 
tices. This  perception  is  responsible  for  an 
interesting  phenomenon  I  noticed  while  tes- 
tifying before  Congress  in  support  of  China's 
MFN.  At  last  years'  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee and  Finance  Committee  hearings  on 
MFN,  the  panels  of  American  businessmen 
invited  to  testify  were  summoned  last.  By 
the  time  the  businessmen  could  speak  lit- 
erally every  Congressman  at  both  hearings 
had  left  the  room  save  the  Chairman  who 
had  to  keep  the  hearing  open  by  his  pres- 
ence. Members  of  Congress  had  already  "dis- 
counted" the  opinions  of  American  business 
on  trade  with  China.  Congressmen  felt  that 
they  knew  in  advance  what  would  be  said. 
Again,  not  a  very  healthy  situation. 

There  are  doubtless  many  reasons  for  this 
unfortunate  situation  (which  affects,  among 
other  things,  American  business'  ability  to 
attract  top  talent  for  management).  I  believe 
one  of  the  reasons  is  the  commonly  held 
view— unfair  in  many  respects— that  Amer- 
ican corporations  leave  their  American  val- 
ues at  home  when  they  depart  the  shores  of 
the  USA.  There  are  accusations  that  Amer- 
ican firms  "prop  up"  totalitarian  regimes. 
The  situation  has  become  so  bad  that  multi- 
nationals deliberately  play  down  their  in- 
volvement in  countries  where  human  rights 
violations  are  most  publicized.  Tliis  is  not  a 
healthy  situation. 

In  fact,  American  business— principally  by 
imparting  free  enterprise  values  to  partners 
overseas — does  much,  over  the  long  term,  to 
promote  the  kind  of  systemic  changes  nec- 
essary to  effect  genuine  change  in  human 
rights  standards.  The  problem  is  both  one  of 
perception— that  is,  that  individual  business- 
men and  corporations  don't  do  enough  in  the 
here  and  now — and  of  changing  times:  many 
Americans  feel  that,  with  the  death  of  com- 
munism in  the  former  Soviet  Union,  it's  sim- 
ply not  necessary  to  tolerate  any  longer, 
horrors  like  those  visited  most  recently  on 
the  people  of  East  Timor. 

Much  as  Hong  Kong's  proliferating  lobby- 
ists on  MFN  would  like  to  avoid  or  fudge  the 
issue.  China's  MFN  status  is  related,  by  law, 
to  its  human  rights  record.  China  recognized 
this  when  it  agreed,  in  1980,  to  the  reciprocal 
granting  of  MFN  provided  legislative  ap- 
proval is  obtained.  Legislative  approval  in 
the  United  States  entails  the  granting  of  a 
Presidential  waiver  in  accordance  with  the 
Jackson-Vanik  Amendment  to  the  Trade  Re- 
form Act  of  1974,  an  amendment  passed  into 
law,  and  I  quote,  "to  assure  the  continued 
dedication  of  the  United  States  to  fundamen- 
tal human  rights."  In  the  case  of  this  law, 
emigration  became  the  specific  example  of 
this  general  concern,  but,  as  has  become 
clear.  Congress  has  no  intention  of  dropping 
its  efforts  to  add  more  human  rights  condi- 
tions to  the  granting  of  MFN  to  China. 

I  will  not  go  into  all  the  reasons  why  I  am 
opposed  to  these  efforts.  I  have  testified  fully 
to  what  I  believe  would  be  the  negative  con- 
sequences of  attaching  further  conditions 
when  MFN  is  already  conditional  and  needs 
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to  be  renewed  every  year.  I  do  want  to  make 
it  clear,  however,  that  both  under  the  US- 
Chlna  Trade  Treaty  and  under  US  law.  Con- 
gress has  every  right  to  make  human  rights 
the  central  concern  of  the  MFN  debate,  and 
unless  business  lobbyists  can  discuss  the 
issue  with  credibility,  their  opinions  will  be 
dismissed  as  self-serving  and,  to  the  extent 
that  they  endorse  "human  rights"  as  some- 
thing good  (and  what  is  the  alternative?).  In- 
sincere. In  the  words  of  the  Good  Book,  faith 
without  works  is  dead. 

Better  profitability  in  the  workplace,  a 
more  compassionate  and  patriotic  image  at 
home,  and  greater  credibility  in  the  halls  of 
government  are  all  benefits  which  American 
business  can  obtain  by  promoting  the  better 
observance  of  human  rights  abroad.  There  is 
another  benefit  to  the  coming  human  rights 
revolution  in  American  business,  and  that  is 
the  strength  that  comes  with  knowledge  of 
ourselves  and  our  heritage.  By  showing  more 
commitment  to  the  values  on  which  our 
country  was  founded,  American  business  can 
reaffirm  what  it  means  to  be  American;  what 
it  means  to  work  for  an  American  firm;  what 
it  means  to  be  a  member  of  an  American 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  By  knowing  our- 
selves better  and  standing  up  for  what  we  be- 
lieve in,  Americans  can  demonstrate  their 
country's  true  competitive  advantage  in  an 
often  cynical  and  corrupt  world. 

What  is  it  that  makes  America  strong? 
More  than  130  years  ago,  Abraham  Lincoln 
gave  his  answer,  on  a  quiet  autumn  day,  to 
the  citizens  of  Edwardsville,  Illinois,  and  I 
close  my  remarks  by  repeating  his  words: 

What  constitutes  the  bulwark  of  our  lib- 
erty and  independence?  It  is  not  our  frown- 
ing battlements,  our  bristling  sea  coasts,  the 
guns  of  our  war  steamers,  or  the  strength  of 
our  gallant  and  disciplined  army.  These  are 
not  our  reliance  against  a  resumption  of  tyr- 
anny in  our  fair  land.  *  *  *  Our  reliance  is  in 
the  love  of  liberty  which  God  has  planted  in 
our  bosoms. 

Our  defense  is  in  the  preservation  of  the 
spirit  which  prizes  liberty  as  the  heritage  of 
all  men,  in  all  lands,  everywhere. 

Thank  you  again  for  inviting  me  to  speak 
to  you  on  this  important  occasion.  May  God 
bless  the  United  States  of  America,  and  the 
values  on  which  she  is  founded. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BUY-AMERI- 
CAN-WEEK LEGISLATION 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  GOODUNG 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  19.  1992 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  intro- 
duced legislation  designating  the  week  begin- 
ning Saturday,  July  4,  1992.  as  "Buy  Amer- 
ican Week."  I  do  this  not  to  bash  any  one 
country,  for  we  have  taught  the  world  too  well 
what  it  means  to  compete.  Instead,  I  introduce 
this  resolution  to  celebrate  high-quality  Amer- 
ican-made products.  We  certainly  have  much 
to  celebrate.  Our  products,  contrary  to  the  be- 
liefs of  some,  are  sought  throughout  the  world. 
Our  production  methods  are  still  the  basis  for 
world  industrial  growth.  Our  ingenuity  and  en- 
trepreneurship  will  continue  to  provide  us  with 
the  ideas  needed  to  sustain  the  drive  of  this 
Nation  ever  forward  as  a  world  power. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  battle  for  independence 
from  England  was  one  of  the  greatest  endeav- 
ors by  ordinary  average  citizen-colonists.  July 
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4,  1776,  marks  the  day  when  13  individual 
States  came  together  to  form  one  UnKed 
States  of  America.  The  signers  of  the  Declara- 
tion risked  everything,  including  the  lit>erties 
that  the  document  outlined  as  essential  to  life. 
In  other  words,  by  signing  the  Declaration,  our 
patriots  jeopardized  their  unalienable  rights  of 
life,  libeily,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 

The  courage  of  Americans  then,  statesmen, 
legislators,  lawyers,  farmers,  traders,  entre- 
preneurs, skilled  craftsmen,  and  laborers,  en- 
abled such  a  diverse  society  and  culture  to 
meld  together  and  to  mold  the  greatest  Nation 
on  Earth.  The  trials  of  new  ideas  and  a  new 
nation  allowed  America  to  wage  war,  a  t>attte 
for  independence  exemplified  by  the  signing  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  July  4,  1776. 
The  American  experiment  in  representative 
government  had  to  flee  Philadelphia  in  1777, 
to  avoid  total  destruction  by  the  British  forces. 
Their  new  meeting  place  was  York,  PA,  where 
they  solidified  their  experiment  in  the  form  of 
the  Articles  of  Confederation.  Perserverence 
and  rational  planning  made  their  ideas  reality. 
Their  long-term  dream  was  a  nation  built  on 
freedom  and  a  new  form  of  commefdalism 
better  known  as  capitalism. 

Today,  that  dream  and  our  Nation  are  in 
jeopardy.  Our  ability  and  capacity  to  dream, 
create,  and  produce  has  t>een  thwarted  by 
shortsightedness,  adherence  to  short-term 
portfolk>s  and  projectwns,  and  extremely  high 
leveraged  business  activity.  Our  own  internal 
factors  generated  many  of  the  problems  we 
are  facing  today.  However,  the  typical,  or 
easy,  response  to  our  own  problems  is  to 
blame  someone  else.  My  legislatnn  intends 
not  to  lay  blame  on  any  one  nation;  rather  it 
is  to  celebrate  the  innovator  wt>o  provkles 
quality  American-made  products  to  foreign 
markets  as  well  as  our  own.  We  should  re- 
ward their  talents,  energies,  and  entrepreneur- 
ship  accordingly. 

Saturday,  July  4,  1992,  shoukj  mark  the  be- 
ginning of  a  week  to  reflect  on  our  past  his- 
tory. A  week  to  mark  the  rebirth  of  the  Amer- 
ican spirit.  Finally,  it  should  be  the  week  when 
we  celebrate  the  rediscovery  of  American- 
made  products.  Our  celebration  this  week 
shoukf  include  purchasing  American-made 
items  to  reward  all  those  involved  in  produc- 
tk)n,  the  employers  as  well  as  the  emptoyees. 
Businesses  should  move  toward  long-term  in- 
vestment and  focus  upon  American-made 
products.  Consumers  should  celebrate  this 
week  by  remembering  the  sacrifices  of  our 
Founding  Fathers  as  well  as  the  sacrifices  of 
our  inventors,  entrepreneurs,  farmers,  and 
workers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  week  to  celebrate  the  spirit 
of  America  and  her  ability  to  compete  is  tmly 
needed.  We  should  promote  our  products  here 
at  home  and  not  protect  the  foreign  chal- 
lengers. A  week  celebrating  our  products  and 
highlighting  our  ingenuity  as  producers  will 
help  this  country  to  reassess  the  value  of 
American  products. 

We  need  to  stop  blaming  others  for  prot>- 
lems  which  can  be  solved  at  home.  In  other 
words,  we  need  to  dean  our  own  house  be- 
fore we  can  suggest  tfiat  someone  else's 
house  is  dirtier  than  ours.  We  must  take  pride 
in  our  own  house;  we  have  to  be  ready  to 
make  repairs,  replace  what  we  have  used, 
and  remember  to  keep  our  foundation  strong. 
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H  w(  i  do  not  understand  our  history  or  our 
founds  ion  we  have  lost  the  whole  meaning  of 
what  il  is  to  live  in  this  country.  Maybe  it  is 
time  w  i  rediscover  pride,  as  one  of  our  good 
American  qualities.  This  sense  of  pride  en- 
I  imerica  to  build  herself  to  be  the  great- 
Najlon  on  Earth.  Designating  the  week  of 
as  Buy-American  Week  will  help  to  re- 
great  asset  that  has  been  lost:  Amer- 
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t  IcEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  great 
a  Id  pleasure  that  I  ask  you  to  join  me 
reco(  tnizing  the  Honorable  Corwin  M.  Nixon 
h  s  retirement  from  the  Ohio  House  of 
Repres  sntatives  where  he  served  as  the  dis- 
tinguish ed  house  minority  leader  tor  the  past 
yea  s.  Clearly  I  am  not  alone  in  saying  it 
tpnor  to  have  had  Corwin's  friendship 
many  years.  I  am  confident  that  our 
will  be  anxious  to  join  State  legisla- 
tors, falnily.  and  friends  In  saluting  Ck)rwin's 
outstanding  leadership,  his  dedication  to  public 
and  his  singular  contribution  to  the 
Ohio.  With  that  in  mind,  I  commend 
folldmng  article  to  my  colleagues. 

he  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  Jan.  20,  1992] 
LqoisLATOR  Spurns  the  Spotlight 
Randy  McNutt  and  Jim  Rohrer) 
ifter  42  years  in  public  life  and  with 
ret  rement  confirmed,  Corwin  Nixon  is 
everyb<^y's  most  unlikely  candidate  for  pol 
iticlan. 
In  th< 
ag-er  of 
thinkin  ; 
one  wopld 
type. 

After 
back-sl4pping 
forever 
speaks 
But 


1940s,  when  he  was  the  young  man- 
Lebanon's  Kroger  store  and  not  yet 
of  running  for  elective  office,  no 
have   tabbed   him   the   political 
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he's  shy.  Reticent,  even.  Not  the 

country  politico  who  can  talk 

and    say    nothing.    In    fact.    Nixon 

oorly  in  public,  and  infrequently. 

after  serving  30  years  as  state 

last  14  as  minority  lead- 

12  years  as  Warren  County  commls- 

le  is  revered  locally  as  a  political 
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longtime  opponents  can't  think  of 
ve  things  to  say  about  the  Re- 
legislator. 

a  political  foe,  yes.  but  a  good 
"  said  Franklin  lawyer  Rupert 
former  chairman  of  the  county 
Democratic  Party.  "He  was  a  very  good  leg- 
islator. 
House 
said,  "dorwi 
going  to 
Other 


Speaker  Vernal  Riffe,  a  Democrat, 

n  is  a  wonderful  friend;  I  am 

miss  working  with  him." 

opponents  have,  from  time  to  time. 

questioi  ed  the  propriety  of  his  ownership  of 

Lel>  Lnon  Raceway,  a  harness  track,  but 

iver  came  close  to  turning  up  even 

of  a  scandal — or  a  lack  of  competi- 


in  his  Kroger  store  as  a  teen- 
r^called  Leslie  J.  Spaeth,  former  War- 
ty auditor  and  now  chairman  of  the 
Party.  "I  was  16.  One  of  our 
competitors,  the  old  A&P.  had  bushel  bas- 
kets of  I  eaches  out  front.  Kroger  didn't  have 
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any.  Corwin  borrowed  me.  I  had  an  old  car. 
*  *  *  He  wanted  me  to  buy  some  peaches. 

"I  got  about  10  bushels  of  peaches  from 
A&P.  packed  them  in  my  car.  drove  around 
the  block  and  unpacked  them  at  Kroger.  He 
put  the  same  price  on  them.  He  was  a  com- 
petitor even  then." 

Years  later.  Mason  officials  wanted  to  se- 
cure park  grants  for  the  city,  but  they 
weren't  optimistic.  Nixon  arranged  a  meet- 
ing with  leaders  of  the  Ohio  House.  Demo- 
crats, particularly  Riffe,  agreed  to  approve 
the  grants  if  the  city  would  name  the  park 
after  Nixon.  So  the  city  established  Corwin 
Nixon  Park. 

"I  normally  stay  clear  of  politicians,"  said 
William  Dallman,  warden  of  the  Lebanon 
Correctional  Institution,  "but  not  him.  He's 
a  great  man  and  a  legend  in  Warren  County. 
I  think  an  awful  lot  of  people  are  reluctant 
to  see  him  leave  office." 

They  feel  that  way  for  two  reasons:  Resi- 
dents like  him;  and  he  has  the  clout  to  ob- 
tain Jobs,  bridges,  parks,  money  and  perks 
for  the  county. 

For  instance,  when  the  county  built  its 
new  courthouse  in  the  last  1970s.  Nixon  was 
able  to  obtain  an  extra  $290,000  for  the 
project.  And  when  the  city  of  Franklin  des- 
perately needed  to  unclog  downtown  traffic 
with  a  bridge  over  the  Great  Miami  River,  he 
got  it  done. 

Among  reporters.  Nixon  was  also  well- 
liked,  though  he  always  refused  to  disclose 
his  age.  For  the  record,  he  is  78. 

For  all  his  visibility,  however,  Nixon  re- 
mains a  curious  politician  in  that  he  seems 
uncomfortable  In  public.  Former  Gov.  James 
Rhodes,  his  friend  and  ally,  used  to  insist 
that  Nixon  accompany  him  around  Lebanon 
during  the  Ohio  Honey  Festival  some  years 
ago.  Nixon  usually  drifted  shyly  to  one  side. 
But  Rhodes,  always  the  hand-shaking  man  of 
the  people,  never  allowed  Nixon  to  hide  for 
long. 

Nixon's  reluctance  to  promote  himself,  his 
peers  say,  is  offset  by  his  unusual  ability  to 
negotiate.  Over  the  years,  he  has  proposed 
few  bills— preferring  to  act  as  a  facilitator, 
helping  people  get  things  done.  His  effective- 
ness was  not  measured  by  the  number  of  bills 
he  introduced,  but  by  personal  service. 

Dallman  said  his  late  administrative  as- 
sistant, Imon  Mobley,  used  to  teach  govern- 
ment in  the  Franklin  schools.  When  the 
state  was  ready  to  publish  a  book  on  local 
government,  Mobley  wrote  to  Nixon,  whom 
he  didn't  know,  and  requested  a  copy. 

"One  day,  Imon  glanced  out  his  classroom 
window  and  saw  a  man  trudging  in  the  rain, 
carrying  a  big  box,"  Dallman  recalled.  "It 
was  Corwin  Nixon.  He  decided  to  stop  by  per- 
sonally to  give  a  book  to  each  student.  That 
sure  made  an  impression  on  my  friend." 

"He  has  really  worked,"  said  county  Treas- 
urer Harry  "Doc"  Cornett,  a  former  Nixon 
campaign  leader.  "You  could  call  up  there  to 
his  office  in  Columbus,  and  he'd  do  anything 
for  you." 

Nixon's  work  habits  are  well-known  among 
other  elected  officials.  "I  see  him  driving 
around  Lebanon  at  6:30  a.m.,"  said  C.  Mi- 
chael Kilburn.  president  of  the  Warren  Coun- 
ty Commission.  "That  early,  he's  already 
out  on  the  road,  taking  care  of  business.  He's 
always  working." 

In  the  1970s,  Mason  officials  again  ap- 
proached Nixon  with  a  problem,  OrvlUe 
Parkhlll,  an  elderly  Mason  bachelor,  be- 
queathed the  city  SIOO.OOO  for  a  library.  But 
the  city  couldn't  build  one. 

A  state  law  enacted  in  1940  decreed  that  be- 
cause  the  main  source  of  funding  for  librar- 
ies is  the  state's  Intangibles  tax,  which  was 
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limited,  there  could  be  no  new  libraries- 
only  branches  of  old  ones. 

So  Nixon  got  a  bill  passed  to  circumvent 
the  restriction.  It  specified  that  if  a  city  Is 
bequeathed  at  least  $100,000,  it  may  build  a 
library  and  participate  in  the  intangibles  tax 
fund. 

"Corwin  was  relentless  In  his  drive  for 
things  that  would  benefit  our  county," 
Spaeth  said.  "He  was  an  excellent  nego- 
tiator. Certain  people  like  Corwin  can  give 
and  take." 

Veteran  Politician  Says  He  Never  Forgot 

His  Roots 

(By  Irene  Wright) 

Corwin  Nixon  thinks  his  philosophy  of  get- 
ting more  with  "honey  than  vinegar"  served 
him  well. 

"I  don't  think  I  have  an  enemy  in  the 
State  House,  and  I  can't  remember  losing  a 
bill  that  I  supported  or  introduced.  You  have 
to  have  friends  to  do  that,"  said  the  Let>anon 
Republican  who  is  minority  leader  in  the 
state  House  of  Representatives. 

Nixon  recently  announced  that  he  will  not 
seek  re-election  in  November  to  the  84th 
House  District  seat. 

When  he  steps  down  in  December  1992. 
Nixon  will  have  completed  30  years  in  the 
state  legislature.  He  has  been  minority  lead- 
er 14  years,  elected  seven  times  without  op- 
position. 

"I  don't  know  if  anybody  thought  it  would 
happen  to  me,"  he  said  "I'm  just  down  to 
earth.  I  never  changed  any.  I  never  forgot  I 
came  from  Red  Lion  (a  Warren  County  cross- 
roads), and  I  live  2'/i  miles  from  it  now." 

Reflecting  on  his  achievement,  he  listed  at 
the  top  Franklin's  new  bridge  over  the  Great 
Miami  River  and  preserving  Franklin's  his- 
toric Second  Street  bridge,  as  well  as  funds 
for  Mason's  library  and  Mason  park  funds. 


ARTHUR  STEVENS,  HONORED 
PRINCIPAL 


HON.  ILEANA  ROS-LEHTINEN 

OF  FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  19, 1992 

Ms.  ROS-LEHTINEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  recognize  Arthur  Stevens,  who  has 
been  honored  by  the  Dade  County  Public 
School  System  as  being  one  of  its  best  admin- 
istrators. He  was  one  of  seven  candidates 
chosen  to  compete  for  an  award. 

As  principal  of  the  American  Adult  Edu- 
cation program  at  American  Senior  High 
School,  Mr.  Stevens  developed  a  number  of 
programs  to  help  teenagers  finish  their  high 
school  careers,  including  setting  up  a  free 
babysitting  service  for  students.  He  was  re- 
cently featured  in  the  Miami  Herald  for  his  ex- 
traordinary dedication  and  commitment  to  edu- 
cation. The  article  Adult  Ed  Program  Fills  Spe- 
cial Need  by  Ana  Acle  reveals  why  he  is  so 
admired  and  loved  by  students  and  col- 
leagues. The  article  follows: 

Sitting  on  top  of  Arthur  Stevens'  desk  at 
American  High  is  a  graduation  picture  of  a 
16-year-old  girl.  On  the  back  she  writes: 

"Dear  Mr.  Stevens,  Let  me  get  straight  to 
the  point.  You're  such  a  sweet  person  and  I 
wish  all  students  that  will  ever  come  to 
American  Adult  Ed  could  have  experienced 
such  a  great  principal.  You're  terrific. 
You've  helped  me  succeed  the  most  Impor- 
tant goal  in  my  life!  Love,  Patty." 
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For  13  years,  Stevens  has  been  principal  of 
the  American  Adult  Education  program  at 
American  Senior  High  school  in  Northwest 
Dade.  He  is  the  only  principal  the  adult  pro- 
gram has  had.  He  started  adult  program 
when  the  high  school  first  opened. 

Today,  Stevens  has  more  than  18,000  stu- 
dents, including  those  who  attend  satellite 
programs  at  other  schools.  His  students 
range  in  age,  from  teenagers  to  senior  citi- 
zens, but  at  American  High,  most  are  teens 
trying  to  get  their  high  school  career  back 
on  track. 

Stevens  has  Implemented  many  programs 
to  help  residents  in  the  communities.  Be- 
sides the  common  English-speaking  classes, 
he  is  heralded  for  starting  a  baby  sitting 
service,  free  of  charge.  Student  moms  don't 
have  to  worry  about  finding  a  baby  sitter 
while  they're  in  class.  "It's  paid  for  out  of 
the  principal's  discretionary  fund,"  he  said. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

RURAL  COMMUNITIES  HAZARDOUS 
WASTE  INFORMATION  ACT 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  CITIZENS  OF 
LEOMINSTER,  MA 

HON.  RICHARD  E.  NEAL 

OF  MASSACHUSEm^ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  19.  1992 

Mr.  NEAL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
take  this  opportunity  today  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
efforts  of  the  citizens  of  Leominster,  MA,  who 
have  seen  the  plague  of  drug  addiction  in  their 
young  people  and  who  have  taken  up  arms 
against  this  disease.  Across  the  Nation  we 
have  acknowledged  drug  abuse  as  a  major 
roadblock  to  the  emotional  and  intellectual  de- 
velopment of  our  Nation's  children.  Massachu- 
setts has  had  to  face  up  to  the  same  realiza- 
tion, but  it  has  not  ended  there.  Following  the 
lead  of  hundreds  of  communities  in  the  United 
States,  Canada,  American  Samoa,  Australia 
and  New  Zealand,  Puerto  Rico,  Leominster 
initiated  a  Drug  Abuse  Resistance  Education 
[DARE]  program. 

The  road  to  heightened  drug  awareness  has 
not  been  an  easy  one.  but  now  statistics  are 
showing  that  all  the  hard  wori<  and  dedication 
of  people,  like  those  involved  in  the  DARE 
program,  may  now,  finally,  be  showing  results. 
The  US  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  has  completed  a  study  which  shows 
that  the  use  of  illicit  drugs  is  down  to  6.1  per- 
cent in  the  12  and  older  population;  a  25-per- 
cent drop  over  the  last  3  years. 

DARE  had  humble  beginnings  in  1983, 
when  the  Los  Angeles  Police  Department  and 
the  unified  school  district  saw  the  problem  of 
drug  abuse  and  created  DARE.  It  is  now  thriv- 
ing in  over  3,500  communities  across  the 
globe.  This  is,  not  in  a  small  measure,  due  to 
its  innovative  programming  which  equips  chil- 
dren, not  simply  with  the  word  "no",  but  with 
the  skills  to  resist  drug  use  and  invests  in 
them  an  understanding  of  how  addiction  can 
distort  the  promise  of  a  child. 

Drug  addiction  and  abuse  is  a  metaphor  for 
greater  social  evils.  The  city  of  Leominster  has 
taken  a  momentous  step  toward  empowering 
itself  for  the  complexities  of  our  age.  These  ef- 
forts on  the  behalf  of  DARE  stand  as  a  symbol 
of  caring  for  children,  and  with  this  breadth  of 
heart  and  compassion,  the  people  of  Leomin- 
ster have  made  tremendous  inroads  on  the 
path  to  victory. 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  CUNGER,  JR. 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  19.  1992 

Mr.  CLINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week  I  in- 
troduced H.R.  4212,  Rural  Communities  Haz- 
ardous Waste  Information  Act,  for  myself,  Mr. 
Synar,  Mr.  HORTON,  and  Mr.  Hobson.  This  bill 
provides  for  the  preparation  of  a  rural  commu- 
nity impact  statement  prkir  to  the  issuance  of 
a  permit  to  construct  a  hazardous  waste  facil- 
ity. Due  to  a  number  of  requests,  I  ask  that 
the  bill  be  inserted  into  the  Record. 

H.R. 4212 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  Stales  of  Arnerica  in 
Congress  assembled. 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Rural  Com- 
munities Hazardous  Waste  Information  Act 
of  1992 ". 

SEC.  2.  nNDINCa 

The  Congress  finds  that^- 

(1)  rural  communities  throughout  the 
United  States  are  frequently  targeted  for  the 
location  of  treatment,  storage  and  disposal 
facilities  which  are  designed  to  receive  haz- 
ardous waste; 

(2)  the  location  of  new  hazardous  waste 
management  facilities  In  a  rural  community 
often  has  multiple  effects  on  that  rural  com- 
munity; 

(3)  few  rural  communities  have  the  re- 
sources and  expertise  to  independently  iden- 
tify and  evaluate  the  social,  economic,  pub- 
lic safety  and  other  effects  on  the  commu- 
nity of  locating  new  hazardous  waste  man- 
agement facilities  in  those  communities; 

(4)  availability  of  sound  and  objective  in- 
formation is  critical  where  the  effects  of  a 
new  hazardous  waste  management  facility 
are  not  fully  understood  by  the  affected  com- 
munity prior  to  the  making  of  a  decision  to 
locate  the  facility  in  that  community;  and 

(5)  in  addition  to  examining  human  health 
and  environmental  impacts,  it  is  in  the  pub- 
lic interest  to  assure  that  the  economic  and 
social  effects  of  locating  hazardous  waste 
treatment,  storage,  or  disposal  facilities,  as 
well  as  the  effects  of  such  facilities  on  local 
recreational  amenities,  and  emergency  pre- 
paredness and  local  transportation  systems, 
are  fully  examined  and  disclosed  to  the  af- 
fected community  prior  to  the  issuance  of 
permits  for  those  facilities. 

SEC.  3.  RURAL  COMMUNITV  IMPACT  STATEMENT. 

Section  3005  of  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal 
Act  Is  amended  by  adding  the  following  new 
subsection  at  the  end  thereof: 

"(k)  Rural  Community  Impact  State- 
ment.— 

"(1)  prfx:ondmon  for  permit  issuance.— 
No  permit  may  be  issued  under  this  section 
for  a  new  off  site  facility  for  the  treatment, 
storage,  or  disposal  of  hazardous  waste  to  be 
located  in  a  rural  community  unless  a  rural 
community  impact  statement  which  meets 
the  requirements  of  this  subsection  has  been 
prepared  with  respect  to  such  facility.  The 
statement  shall  be  completed  no  later  than 
12  months  after  the  date  on  which  an  appli- 
cation Is  filed  for  the  permit  and  shall  be 
made  available  for  public  review  for  a  period 
of  at  least  45  days  before  the  Administrator 
(or  the  State  in  the  case  of  a  State  with  an 
authorized  State  program  in  effect  under 
this  subtitle)  conducts  a  public  hearing  re- 
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garding  the  proposed  issuance  of  such  per- 
mit. The  Administrator  (or  State  in  the  case 
of  an  authorized  State  program)  shall  take 
the  rural  community  impact  statement  Into 
account  in  making  any  final  decision  regard- 
ing the  issuance  of  such  permit  and  in  estal>- 
lishlng  any  conditions  to  be  imposed  in  such 
permit.  Such  statement  shall  be  a  part  of  the 
record  on  which  the  decision  is  based. 

"(2)  Selection  of  independent  contrac- 
tor TO  prepare  statement.- The  rural  com- 
munity impact  statement  required  under 
this  subsection  shall  be  prepared  by  an  inde- 
pendent contractor  selected  jointly,  after 
consultation  with  concerned  citizens,  by  the 
permit  applicant  and  the  chief  elected  offi- 
cials of  each  rural  community  any  portion  of 
which  is  within  a  20-mlle  radius  of  the  site  at 
which  the  facility  Is  proposed  to  be  located. 
The  independent  contractor  shall  be  selected 
from  a  list  of  independent  contractors  quali- 
fied to  prepare  rural  community  Impact 
statements  under  this  sutwection  on  in  the 
State  concerned.  The  list  of  such  contractors 
shall  provided  by  the  Administrator  (or  the 
State  in  the  case  of  an  authorized  State  pro- 
gram) to  the  applicant  and  to  the  chief  elect- 
ed officials  referred  to  in  this  paragraph.  If 
the  permit  applicant  and  chief  elected  offi- 
cials do  not  agree  on  the  selection  of  any 
independent  contractor  from  such  list  within 
30  days  after  the  date  on  which  the  applica- 
tion for  a  permit  under  this  section  is  filed, 
the  Administrator  (or  the  State  in  the  case 
of  an  authorized  State  program)  shall  select 
from  such  list  the  independent  contractor  to 
prepare  the  statement  required  under  state 
subsection. 

"(3)  Costs.— The  Administrator  (or  State 
in  the  case  of  an  authorized  State  program) 
shall  impose  and  collect  a  fee  on  the  submis- 
sion of  each  application  for  a  permit  under 
this  section  for  which  a  statement  under  this 
subsection  is  required.  The  fee  shall  be  in 
such  amount  as  the  Administrator  (or  the 
State  in  the  case  of  an  authorized  State  pro- 
gram) deems  necessary  to  cover  the  reason- 
able costs  of  preparing  the  rural  community 
impact  statement.  No  such  application  may 
be  considered  by  the  Administrator  (or 
State)  until  the  applicant  has  paid,  or  made 
a  binding  commitment  to  pay,  the  full 
amount  of  such  fee. 

"(4)  Requirements.— A  rural  community 
impact  statement  meets  the  requirements  of 
this  subsection  if  such  statement  identifies 
and  describes— 

"(A)  the  economic  and  social  impacts  of 
the  proposed  facility  on  each  rural  commu- 
nity any  portion  of  which  is  within  a  20-mile 
radius  of  the  facility  site,  including,  but  not 
limited  to  the  effects  of  such  facility  on  em- 
ployment, recreational  amenities  and  tour- 
ism in  the  area,  public  safety  and  emergency 
preparedness,  and  transportation  systems 
serving  such  communities,  and 

"(B)  the  costs  of  mitigating  any  such  im- 
pacts on  such  rural  communities. 
The  Administrator  (or  State  In  the  case  of 
an  authorized  State  program)  shall  have  sole 
authority  to  determine  the  adequacy  of  any 
statement  required  under  this  sulwectlon. 
Such  determination  shall  not  be  subject  to 
judicial  review. 

"(5)  Definitions.— As  used  In  this  sub- 
section— 

"(A)  The  term  "new  facility'  means  a  facil- 
ity for  which  a  permit  under  this  section  is 
issued  after  the  enactment  of  the  Rural  Com- 
munity Hazardous  Waste  Information  Act  of 
1992.  Such  term  Includes  any  facility  for 
which  a  permit  under  this  section  Is  issued 
on  or  before  the  enactment  of  the  Rural 
Communities  Hazardous  Waste  Information 
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992  If  such  facility  substantially  in- 
its  capacity  after  such  date  and  the 
modified  accordingrly. 
term  'rural  community'  means  a 
municipality,  town,  or  township  with  a  popu- 
lation c  f  10,000  or  less  or  any  other  political 
subdlvii  ion  of  a  State  (including  county  or 
with  a  population  of  100,000  or  less 
within  a  metropolitan  area. 
Che  term  'Independent  contractor' 
person  who  has  no  financial  or  other 
conflict  of  interest  in  the  outcome 
proceeding  to  determine  whether  or  not 
should  be  issued  under  this  section 
off  site  facility  for  the  treatment, 
or  disposal  of  hazardous  waste.  The 
Admini^rator  may  promulgate  such  rules  as 
may  be  lecessary  under  this  subparagraph.". 
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N(  RTH  CHRISTIAN  SCHOOL 


HON.  HOWARD  WOLPE 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  TIE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

VI  ednesday,  February  19, 1992 

Mr.  W  DLPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  tl  le  North  Christian  School  located  in 
Kalama2x>,  Ml,  on  the  occasion  of  its  100th 
year  anr  versary 
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Christian  School  has  a  long  and 

beginning  in   1892  when  it  was 

by  the  Christian  Reformed  Church. 

was  deeded  to  parents  in  1911 

day  remains  under  parental  control 

as  a  nonprofit  educational  insti- 

has  grown  from  a  one-room  building 

a  pot-bellied  stove  serving  15  stu- 

1    teacher,    to    a    modem,    well 

school  with  430  students  and  22 

as  well  as  numerous  teacher  aides 
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yhristian's  board  of  trustees,  parents, 
alumni  remain  committed  to  excel- 
iducation.  Its  remarkable  accomplish- 
most  recently  recognized  in  1988 
it  received  an  Excellent  in  Education 
the   U.S.   Department   of   Edu- 
of  350  schools  nationwide  to  re- 
a  distinction. 
Speaker.  I  know  my  colleagues  will  want 
me  in  saluting  the  North  Christian 
the  eve  of  its  centennial  celebra- 
privileged  to  represent  a  dedicated 
community  tfiat  recognizes  that 
are  our  future,  and  whose  memljers 
so  much  of  themselves  in  pursuit  of 
excellence. 


COM^  lODORE  JOHN  BARRY  DAY 


H0N.  BENJAMIN  A.  GUMAN 

OP  NEW  YORK 

IN  TH6  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

W  dnesday,  February  19, 1992 

Mr.  Gil  MAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  draw  the  attention  of 
my  collejgues  to  a  resolution  I  have  intro- 
duced today.  House  Joint  Resolution  413, 
whk:h  d<signates  Septemtjer  13,  1992  as 
Commod(  re  John  Barry  Day. 

Ck)mmc  ctore  John  Barry,  one  of  the  great 
heroes  o  the  American  Revolutionary  War, 
was  a  nafve  of  the  County  Wexford  in  Ireland. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

My  resolution  recognizes  Commodore  Barry's 
contributions  to  our  Nation,  both  in  fighting  for 
our  independence  and  assuring  our  fledgling 
Nation's  survival. 

John  Barry  first  shipped  out  as  a  cabin  boy. 
However,  by  adulthood,  John  Barry  was  the 
captain  of  his  own  ship  in  the  American  mer- 
chant marine.  After  the  commencement  of 
hostilities  between  the  British  and  the  Amer- 
ican forces,  then  Capt.  John  Barry  offered  his 
services  to  General  Washington  and  the  (Con- 
gress for  the  cause  of  lit>erty. 

John  Barry  gave  the  revolutionary  forces 
their  first  victory  in  the  war  at  sea  with  the 
capture  of  the  Royal  Navy  stoop  Edward.  On 
one  occasion,  John  Barry  sailed  into  Philadel- 
phia with  a  prize  ship  loaded  with  overcoats, 
a  desperate  commodity  needed  in  General 
Washington's  army  in  order  to  survive  the  cold 
winter.  Another  mission  safely  delivered  the 
gold  from  France  which  paid  the  French  and 
American  Armies  in  the  Yorfdown  campaign. 

Furthermore,  John  Barry  was  principally  re- 
sponsible for  organizing  the  Marblehead  sail- 
ors and  boats  to  effect  Washington's  famous 
crossing  of  the  Delaware,  which  led  to  Gen- 
eral Washington's  vk:;fory  at  Trenton  during  the 
Christmas  of  1776. 

After  the  concluskin  of  the  War  (or  Inde- 
pendence, the  Congress  recognized  Capt. 
John  Barry  as  the  premier  naval  hero  of  that 
conflict.  Further,  when  George  Washington,  as 
President  of  the  (Constitutional  (Convention, 
could  not  achieve  a  quorum  for  the  essential 
adoption  vote,  it  was  John  Barry  who  orga- 
nized the  compellers,  so-called  because  they 
sought  out  and  compelled  the  attendance  of 
enough  delegates  to  assure  passage  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

Under  the  new  Constitution,  Congress  au- 
thorized President  Washington  to  create  and 
maintain  the  U.S.  Navy.  President  Washington 
turned  to  John  Barry  and  conferred  "Commis- 
sion No.  1,"  dated  June  14,  1794  upon  him. 
Commodore  John  Barry  then  built  and  com- 
manded the  U.S.  Navy  including  his  flagship, 
the  U.S.S.  United  States  and  the  U.S.S.  Con- 
stitution, popularty  known  as  "Old  Ironsides^'. 

A  resolution  proclaiming  September  13, 
1992  as  Commodore  John  Barry  Day  would 
be  a  fitting  tribute  to  the  sacrifices  and  con- 
tributions of  this  great  American  hero  and 
would  honor  our  Navy  veterans  and  Irish- 
Americans  who  have  sacrificed  so  much  for 
our  country. 

Additionally,  both  the  Ancient  Order  of  Hi- 
bernians and  the  Naval  Reserve  Association 
have  expressed  their  support  for  this  measure. 
During  last  year's  celebration  of  (Commodore 
John  Barry  Day,  I  was  particulariy  pleased  to 
note  that  President  Bush  issued  a  Presidential 
proclamation  recognizing  Commodore  John 
Barry  and  his  many  accomplishments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  request  that  the  full  text  of 
House  Joint  Resolution  413  be  inserted  at  this 
point  in  the  Congressional  Record,  and  I  in- 
vite my  colleagues  to  cosponsor  this  resolu- 
tion. 

H.J.  Res.  413 
Whereas  John  Barry,  an  immigrant  from 
County  Wexford,  Ireland,  volunteered  his 
services  to  the  Continental  Navy  and  was 
commissioned  as  captain  on  October  10,  1775; 
Whereas  during  the  War  for  Independence 
Captain  John  Barry  achieved  the  first  vie- 
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tory  for  the  Continental  Navy  while  in  com- 
mand of  the  ship  "Lexington"  by  capturing 
the  British  ship  "Edward",  organized  Gen- 
eral George  Washington's  crossing  of  the 
Delaware  River  which  led  to  the  victory  at 
Trenton  in  1776.  transported  gold  from 
France  to  America  while  in  command  of  the 
ship  "Alliance",  and  achieved  the  last  vic- 
tory of  the  war  for  the  Continental  Navy 
while  in  command  of  "Alliance"  by  defeating 
the  British  ship  HMS  SyblUe; 

Whereas  during  the  War  for  Independence 
Captain  John  Barry  rejected  British  General 
Lord  Howe's  offer  to  desert  the  Continental 
Navy  and  join  the  British  Navy,  stating: 
"Not  the  value  and  command  of  the  whole 
British  fleet  can  lure  me  from  the  cause  of 
my  country."; 

Whereas  after  the  War  for  Independence 
the  United  States  Congress  recognized  John 
Barry  as  the  premier  American  naval  hero  of 
that  war; 

Whereas  In  1787  Captain  John  Barry  orga- 
nized the  compulsory  attendance  of  members 
of  the  Constitutional  Convention  in  Phila- 
delphia, thus  ensuring  the  quorum  necessary 
to  adopt  the  Constitution  and  recommend  it 
to  the  State  for  ratification; 

Whereas  on  June  14,  1794,  pursuant  to 
"Commission  No.  1",  President  Washington 
commissioned  John  Barry  as  commodore  in 
the  new  United  States  Navy; 

Whereas  Commodore  John  Barry  helped  to 
build  and  lead  the  new  United  States  Navy 
which  included  his  command  of  the  U.S.S. 
United  States  and  U.S.S.  Constitution  ("Old 
Ironsides"); 

Whereas  Commodore  John  Barry  is  recog- 
nized along  with  General  Stephen  Moylan  in 
the  Statute  of  Liberty  Museum  as  1  of  6  for- 
eign-born great  leaders  of  the  War  for  Inde- 
pendence; 

Whereas  in  1991  President  George  Bush  pro- 
claimed September  13th,  the  date  of  John 
Barry's  birth,  as  "Commodore  John  Barry 
Day"; 

Whereas  designating  a  day  to  commemo- 
rate Commodore  John  Barry  would  be  impor- 
tant to  United  States  Navy  veterans,  Irish- 
Americans,  and  to  all  the  people  of  the  Unit- 
ed States:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled.  That  September  13,  1992, 
is  designated  as  "Commodore  John  Barry 
Day",  and  the  President  of  the  United  States 
is  authorized  and  requested  to  issue  a  procla- 
mation calling  upon  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  observe  such  day  with  appropriate 
ceremonies  and  activities. 


FILING  SUIT  TO  VINDICATE  THE 
RIGHT  OF  CONGRESSIONAL  RE- 
VIEW UNDER  THE  HOME  RULE 
ACT 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  BULEY,  JR. 

OF  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  19, 1992 

Mr.  BLILEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  filing 
suit  against  D.C.  Mayor  Kelly,  Council  Chair- 
man Wilson,  and  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
establish  the  right  of  Congress  to  review  the 
Assault  Weapons  Manufacturing  Strict  Liability 
Act  as  approved  by  the  voters  in  a  referendum 
last  November. 

In  the  past,  I  have  made  no  secret  of  the 
fact  that  I  believe  the  District's  liability  meas- 
ure is  both  bad  policy  and  bad  law.  This  suit, 
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however,  is  not  about  the  merits  of  that  piece 
of  District  legislation.  The  issue  here  is  more 
fundamental:  Whether  this  House,  in  the  exer- 
cise of  its  constitutional  duty  to  "exercise  ex- 
clusive Legislation  in  all  Cases  whatever"  over 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  under  the  clear 
and  specific  provisions  of  the  Home  Rule  Act, 
can  l>e  denied  the  right  to  review  the  results 
of  a  local  referendum  when  those  results  ef- 
fectively enact  new  law. 

I  believe  that  the  right  of  review  of  this 
House  cannot  be  abridged  or  denied,  and  to- 
gether with  my  Republican  colleagues  on  the 
(Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia,  I  am 
going  to  court  to  prove  it.  Indeed,  in  our  view, 
the  Strict  Liability  Act  cannot  have  the  force 
and  effect  of  law  until  the  chaiman  of  the 
council  transmits  it  to  Congress  and  the  act 
undergoes  the  full  30-day  review  period.  That 
review  period  is  an  essential  component  in  the 
delegatk>n  of  congressional  power  to  the  Dis- 
trict government  under  the  Home  Rule  Act. 

The  District's  liability  measure  was  initially 
enacted  in  the  closing  days  of  Mayor  Barry's 
administration.  The  liability  act  was  transmitted 
to  Congress  following  the  change  in  adminis- 
trations in  city  hall.  In  one  of  her  first  acts. 
Mayor  Kelly  and  the  new  council  repealed  the 
Strict  Liability  Act  on  an  emergency  basis  the 
first  step  in  a  three-step  process  that  cul- 
minated in  the  enactment  of  permanent  re- 
pealing legislation  last  spring. 

Upon  that  permanent  repealer  being  trans- 
mitted to  Congress  for  its  30-day  review  pe- 
riod, a  referendum  was  filed  to  reject  the  re- 
pealer and  revive  the  Strict  Liability  Act.  On 
November  5,  1991,  the  voters  chose  to  reject 
the  repealer  and  revive  the  Strict  LiatHlity  Act. 
The  temporary  repealer  expired  on  December 
25,  1991. 

Last  October,  in  a  letter  to  me,  the  corpora- 
tk)n  counsel  for  the  District  of  (Columbia  took 
the  position  that  the  District's  liability  act,  if  ap- 
proved by  referendum — as  it  ultimately  was — 
did  not  need  to  be  transmitted  to  the  Con- 
gress. Since  the  vote  in  November  and  the  ex- 
piratnn  of  the  temporary  repealing  legislation 
last  Christmas,  the  chairman  of  the  council, 
who  under  the  Home  Rule  Act  is  charged  with 
the  duty  to  transmit  council  acts  to  the  Con- 
gress, has  failed  to  send  the  strict  liability  leg- 
islatkKi  to  this  House. 

The  strict  liability  act  cannot  be  altowed  to 
stand  as  law  without  prk>r  congressional  re- 
view. I  am  aware  that  there  are  bills  pending 
in  both  the  House  and  the  Senate  to  outright 
repeal  the  D.C.  liability  measure.  While  I  favor 
those  measures  as  a  response  to  the  liability 
act  on  the  merits,  outright  repeal  does  not  re- 
dress the  injury  caused  to  the  House  by  hav- 
ing its  right  of  review  denied. 

(Congress  deliberated  on  the  Home  Rule  Act 
for  years  before  its  final  enactment.  The  provi- 
sions concerning  legislative  review  were  care- 
fully hammered  out.  It  was  viewed  as  fun- 
damental to  presen/ing  our  ability  to  fulfill  our 
constitutionally  mandated  responsibility  for  the 
Nation's  Capital,  that  there  shoukl  t>e  review 
of  council  acts  before  they  go  into  effect  and, 
as  in  this  case,  create  potential  legal  liability 
for  private  parties  or  interfere  with  govern- 
mental functions.  In  this  respect,  this  House 
shoukj  be  well  aware  that  firearms  distributors 
covered  under  the  D.C.  liability  act  have  al- 
ready made  known  their  intent  to  cease  doing 
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business  with  government  entities  such  as  the 
District  police,  the  Secret  Service,  and  the  FBI 
located  within  the  District. 

Unless  we  make  it  clear  now  that  the  liability 
ordinance  does  not  have  the  force  and  effect 
of  law,  there  will  stand  an  unwarranted  loop- 
hole in  the  Home  Rule  Act  that  will  allow  fu- 
ture councils  to  circumvent  congressional  re- 
view through  the  referendum  process.  Indeed, 
if  the  precedent  so  far  set  in  this  instance  is 
allowed  to  stand,  can  we  expect  anything  less 
than  that  artful  attorni  ys  would  use  it  in  ways 
tx)th  unforeseen  and  unwelcomed? 

So  too,  so  long  as  the  strict  liability  measure 
is  allowed  to  stand  as  if  it  were  a  law,  parties 
may  be  subject  to  civil  suits  and  the  specter 
of  potential  civil  liability  may  inhibit  private  indi- 
viduals from  conducting  otherwise  lawful  ac- 
tivities. That  result  is  of  special  concern  to  the 
Congress  because  the  Distrrct's  liability  act  is 
directed  toward  economk;  activity  occurring  in 
the  50  States  and  abroad,  rather  than  activity 
occurring  within  the  District  itself. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  District's  liability  measure 
would  have  the  effect  of  giving  guntoting  thugs 
in  the  District  who  are  wounded  by  their  rivals 
a  right  to  sue  law  abiding  individuals  and  busi- 
nesses in  other  jurisdictk>ns.  It  Is  simply  unten- 
able that  the  law-abiding  taxpayers  of  Virginia 
or  Maryland  or  any  of  the  other  States  should 
become  the  insurer-of-last-resort  for  the  Dis- 
trict's gunmen  and  drug  kingpins.  Is  it  any 
wonder  that  the  proponents  of  such  a  meas- 
ure would  seek  to  circumvent  congressional 
review? 

When  Congress  first  enacted  the  Home 
Rule  Act,  there  was  an  apprehension  that  the 
municipality  would  use  its  delegated  powers  ir- 
responsibly in  ways  that  violated  traditional 
legal  and  constitutional  principles  and  were 
otherwise  detrimental  to  the  public  interest. 
With  the  District's  strict  liability  measure,  those 
fears  have  been  stitched  together  to  form  a 
legislative  equivalent  to  Frankenstein's  mon- 
ster. Congressional  review  exists  to  prevent 
such  monsters  from  ever  coming  to  life. 

It  is  for  that  reason  that  the  other  Repub- 
lican members  of  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  (Columbia  have  joined  me  in  filing  suit 
to  enforce  the  congressional  review  provisions 
of  the  Home  Rule  Act  in  this  instance. 


MIAMI-DADE  COMMUNITY  COL- 
LEGE PROFESSOR  MARJORIE  C. 
BUHR  WILL  BE  MISSED 


HON.  ILEANA  ROSLEHTINEN 

OF  FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  19, 1992 

Ms.  ROS-LEHTINEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Dr.  Mar- 
jorie  C.  Buhr,  an  esteemed  professor  of  Eng- 
lish and  philosophy  at  the  Miami-Dade  Com- 
munity College,  recently  died.  Dr.  Buhr  was 
highly  regarded  by  both  students  and  col- 
leagues, and  brought  by  a  commitment  to  aca- 
demic excellence  to  all  of  her  courses  at  the 
school.  The  passing  of  Dr.  Buhr  is  particularly 
sad  for  me  as  she  was  one  of  my  MDCC 
teachers.  The  Miami  Herald  ran  an  article  re- 
counting her  contribution  to  Miami-Dade  (Com- 
munity College  and  the  south  Florida  commu- 
nity. That  artk:le  folk>ws: 
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Marjorie  C.  Buhr,  an  English  and  philoso- 
phy professor  at  Miami-Dade  Community 
College's  South  Campus,  died  Wednesday  in 
her  Kendall  home,  friends  and  family  mem- 
bers said.  She  was  64. 

Raised  in  Miami,  Buhr  was  "the  kind  of 
person  who  was  born  to  teach,"  her  husband, 
Edwin,  said. 

After  attending  the  University  of  Colorado, 
Buhr  moved  to  South  Florida  where  she  at- 
tended the  University  of  Miami.  She  received 
her  bachelor's,  master's  and  doctoral  degrees 
in  English  at  the  university. 

After  a  brief  teaching  stint  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Miami,  Buhr  began  teaching  English 
at  MDCC's  campus  in  Kendall. 

Buhr  was  asked  to  switch  ft-om  English  to 
philosophy  after  a  shortage  in  the  college's 
humanities  department.  According  to  sev- 
eral of  her  colleagues,  it  was  no  big  change 
for  Buhr. 

She  was  more  than  qualified  to  teach  phi- 
losophy. South  Campus  Professor  Norbert 
Artzt  said. 

Artzt  said  that  while  doing  research  for  an 
article  he  is  writing  on  New  Age  philosophy, 
he  became  very  confused.  He  went  to  Buhr 
for  help. 

"She  was  completely  informed  and  knew 
everything  about  the  subject,"  Artzt  said. 

So  aware  of  the  subject  that  she  was  se- 
lected, along  with  six  other  MDCC  profes- 
sors, to  collaborate  on  the  college's  human- 
ities textbook.  Art  of  Being  Human,  said  the 
book's  author,  Richard  Janaro,  an  associate 
dean  at  Miami-Dade. 

"She  was  a  brilliant  and  a  great 
motivator,"  said  former  student  Jacky  Rob- 
inson. 

"She  brought  more  than  academic  excel- 
lence to  their  students.  To  them  and  to  all 
who  knew  and  loved  her,  she  was  a  light  who 
shared  wisdom,  faith  and  courage,  but  most 
of  all,  love." 

Along  with  her  husband,  Buhr  is  survived 
by  son  and  daughter-in-law  Gerald  and  Sara 
Buhr,  brother  Jerry  Crockett  and  sisters 
Bettina  Erdman  and  Joan  Hahn. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  deeply  saddened  at  the 
loss  of  Dr.  Buhr.  I  mourn  with  her  family  and 
many  at  Miami-Dade  Community  College. 
We  will  miss  Dr.  Buhr's  uncompromising 
commitment  to  teaching  and  her  desire  to 
see  her  students  reach  for  the  stars. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  CONDOM 
AWARENESS  WEEK 


HON.  m>  WEISS 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-HYBS 

Wednesday,  February  19, 1992 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  Natkm  is  ex- 
periencing an  alarming  increase  in  the  rate  of 
unintended  pregnancies  and  the  spread  of 
sexually  transmitted  diseases.  Particulariy 
troubling  is  the  fact  that  these  increases  are 
largely  concentrated  in  our  adolescent  popu- 
lation. These  trends  have  k>ng-term  ill  effects 
for  the  health  of  our  citizens  and  the  productiv- 
ity of  our  economy.  Luckily,  one  simple,  pain- 
less, inexpensive  device  can  protect  our  youth 
and  our  future — the  latex  condom.  Today,  I 
have  the  privilege  of  introducing  a  resolution 
to  designate  the  8-day  period  t)eginning  on 
Febnjary  14,  1992,  as  Natk>nal  Condom 
Awareness  Week.  This  resolutkxi  will  promote 
the  needed  educatkxial  activities  and  pro- 
grams designed  to  increase  put>Hc  awareness 
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of  the  effectiveness  of  condom  use  in  prevent- 
ing ur  ftanXed  pregnancies  and  the  spread  of 
comm  rnicable  diseases. 
Recsnf  data  suggest  that  more  teenagers 
b^Mxning  sexually  active  at  younger  ages 
not  taking  the  most  fundamental  pre- 
to  protect  themselves.  Studies  have 
indicated  that  by  age  20,  75  percent  of  fe- 
and  86  percent  of  males  are  sexually 
More  disturbing  is  the  fact  that  21  per- 
sexually  active  15-  to  19-year-old  fe- 
jse  no  method  of  contraception.  An  ad- 
8.4  percent  use  withdrawal  as  their 
contraceptive  method.  These  teenagers  are  at 
risk  of  becoming  pregnant,  making 
else  pregnant,  and  contracting  or 
sprea(|ng  sexually  transmitted  diseases,  in- 
HIV  which  causes  AIDS. 
Indefcd,  2.5  million  adolescents  are  infected 
with  a  sexually  transmitted  diseases, 
addition,  over  one-fifth  of  people  with  AIDS 
their  20's.  Because  the  latency  period 
HIV  infection  and  the  onset  of  symp- 
about  10  years,  most  of  these  individ- 
drobably   became   infected   as   adoles- 
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are  particularly  well-suited  as  a 

method    for    adolescents   and, 

from   abstinence,   property   used   latex 

are  the  most  effective  method  for 

infection  with  HIV  and  other  sexu- 

diseases.  So  why  isnt  condom 

prevalent  among  adolescents?  One 

reason  is  that  many  teenagers  are  not 

mportant  and  even  life  saving  infor- 

A  1989  survey  found  that  only  54  per- 

teenagers  reported  receiving  HIV/AIDS 

is  school. 

nust  do  a  better  job  of  educating  our 

about   behavior   that    endangers   their 

and  promoting  practices  that  can  pre- 

leir  well-being.  Most  adults  support  in- 

sex  education  in  school.  In  fact,  two 

jvery  three  adults  believe  that  schools 

provide  condoms  to  those  students 

sexually  active. 

Tiust  support  all  these  efforts  at  the 

State  levels  but  the  Federal  Govern- 

annot  sit  still.  This  resolution  will  in- 

and  education  of  vital  infor- 

The  measure  has  the  strong  support 

Center  for  Population  Options,  the  AIDS 

[Council,  and  the  Sex  Information  Coun- 

United  States.  I  urge  my  colleagues 

educating  our  citizens,  adolescents 

alike,  about  a  simple  device  that 

death,  defend  against  many  ills, 

unintended  pregnancies. 

H.J.  Res.  417 

more  than  200,000  Individuals  in 

States  have  been  diagnosed  as 

[g  from  acquired  immune  deficiency 
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Whereas  the  Centers  for  Disease  Control 

that    1.000.000   individuals    in    the 

States  currently  are  infected  with 

hitman    immunodeficiency    virus,    the 

^hat   causes   acquired    immune   defi- 


ciency syndrome; 


Whe4eas  acquired  immune  deficiency  syn- 
has  claimed  the  lives  of  more  than 
Individuals  in  the  United  States  since 


drome 
130,000 
1960: 

Whedeas  latex  condoms,  when  they  are 
used  pi  operly,  are  the  most  effective  method 
after  a  ostinence  of  preventing  the  spread  of 
sexual  y  transmitted  diseases,  including  in- 
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fection  with  the  human  immunodeficiency 
virus; 

Whereas  the  population  of  the  United 
States  is  growing  faster  than  the  population 
of  any  older  industrialized  nation: 

Whereas  such  population  growth  is  due  in 
part  to  barriers  that  prevent  or  impede  ac- 
cess to  contraceptives; 

Whereas  condoms  are  available  without  a 
prescription,  are  inexpensive,  and  have  no 
side  effects: 

Whereas  3,400,000  unplanned  pregnancies 
occur  each  year  in  the  United  States: 

Whereas  condoms,  when  they  are  properly 
used,  are  effective  in  preventing  unplanned 
pregnancies,  and  thus  reduce  the  need  for 
abortions; 

Whereas  recent  data  suggest  that  72  per- 
cent of  high  school  seniors  in  the  United 
States  engage  in  sexual  intercourse; 

Whereas  teenagers  who  are  sexually  active 
have  a  high  risk  of  contracting  or  transmit- 
ting sexually  transmitted  diseases,  including 
infection  with  the  human  immunodeficiency 
virus; 

Whereas  the  birthrate  among  15-  to  17- 
year-old  teenagers  increased  20  percent  be- 
tween 1986  and  1989; 

Whereas,  each  year.  1.000.000  teenagers  in 
the  United  States  become  pregnant; 

Whereas  84  percent  of  such  pregnancies  are 
unplanned; 

Whereas  teenagers  who  are  sexually  active 
have  a  high  risk  of  experiencing  or  causing 
unplanned  pregnancies;  and 

Whereas  the  awareness  and  proper  use  of 
condoms  can  contribute  significantly  to  the 
prevention  of  unplanned  pregnancies  and  the 
transmission  of  diseases,  including  infection 
with  the  human  immunodeficiency  virus. 
among  adults  and  teenagers:  Now,  therefore, 
be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled.  That  the  8-day  period  be- 
ginning on  February  14.  1992,  is  designated  as 
"National  Condom  Awareness  Week",  and 
the  President  is  authorized  and  requested  to 
issue  a  proclamation  calling  on  the  people  of 
the  United  States  to  observe  the  period  with 
appropriate  ceremonies,  educational  activi- 
ties, and  programs  designed  to  increase  pub- 
lic awareness  regarding  the  availability  and 
proper  use  of  condoms,  and  to  increase  public 
recognition  that  proper  use  of  condoms  can 
prevent  pregnancy  and  the  transmission  of 
diseases,  including  infection  with  the  human 
immunodeficiency  virus. 


THE  DANGERS  OF  DENYING  THE 
HOLOCAUST 


HON.  JOHN  EDWARD  PORTIR 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  19. 1992 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  focus  attention  on  a 
problem  that  has  developed  on  college  cam- 
puses across  the  United  States.  Over  the  past 
few  months,  Bradley  Smith,  co-founder  ol  a 
white  supremacist  group  called  the  Committee 
for  Open  Debate  on  The  Holocaust  has  of- 
fered college  newspapers  a  one-page  paid  ad- 
vertisement or  an  unpaid  editorial  column.  The 
subject;  refuting  the  existence  of  the  Holo- 
caust. The  advertisement  denies  the  Nazis 
had  a  policy  to  exterminate  the  Jewish  people 
and  other  minorities.  The  advertisements  also 
claim  that  "no  mass  gassing  ever  took  place 
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*  '  *  in  the  Auschwitz,  Birkenau,  or  Maidanck 
gas  chambers." 

I  rise  with  my  colleagues  of  the  Human 
Rights  Caucus  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
ti'/es  to  condemn  this  mockery  of  the  atrocities 
of  The  Holocaust.  Every  time  the  economy 
plummets,  the  racists,  bigots  and  anti-Semites 
refer  back  to  their  favorite  scapegoats;  any  mi- 
nority will  do.  This  time,  Jews  are  the  target. 
This  type  of  revisionist  history  is  unsubstan- 
tiated, and.  in  the  words  of  one  State  judge 
presiding  over  a  revisionist  case.  The  Holo- 
caust, "is  not  reasonably  subject  to  dispute.  It 
is  a  simply  a  fact." 

Although  at  face  value,  the  academic  worth 
of  the  arguments  are  nonexistent,  the  problem 
with  these  lies  are  the  audience  these  hate 
groups  target.  They  attempt  to  persuade  col- 
lege students,  using  their  lack  of  knowledge 
atxjut  the  (acts  of  The  Holocaust  as  a  weap- 
on Since  Holocaust  survivors  are  dwindling  in 
numbers  and  the  memories  of  World  War  II 
atrocities  are  fading,  many  youth  do  not  know 
the  horrors  of  the  Nazi  plan.  This  makes  them 
particularty  vulnerable  to  hate  group  propa- 
ganda. 

We  know  our  history.  We  must  not  insult  the 
memory  of  the  millions  of  innocent  victims  who 
died  at  Nazi  hands;  we  must  remember  the 
atrocities  we  pledged  to  never  forget.  Others 
may  try  to  cover  it  up  or  pretend  it  did  not 
occur  through  racist  revisions  of  history,  but  as 
leaders  of  a  great  democracy  dedicated  as  a 
refuge  to  the  oppressed,  we  must  stand  firm. 
The  truth  of  The  Holocaust  must  replace  racist 
revisionist  thought. 


FARMERS  HOME  ADMINISTRATION 
IMPROVEMENT  ACT  OF  1992 


HON.  DAN  GUCKMAN 

OK  KANUAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  19. 1992 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  Mr. 
HucKABY  and  I  introduced  the  "Farmers  Home 
Administration  Improvement  Act  of  1992,"  to 
make  changes  in  the  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration. This  measure  will  help  FmHA  be  more 
responsible  to  the  needs  of  today's  farmers. 

The  "credit  crunch"  plaguing  the  economy 
may  be  a  new  phenomenon  to  many  private 
citizens,  companies,  and  corporations,  but  not 
to  farmers.  The  crunch  is  persistent  in  agri- 
culture making  it  difficult  for  many  to  survive 
and  practically  impossible  for  young  people  to 
get  into  the  business.  Credit  availability  for  an 
extremely  capital  intensive  business,  such  as 
agriculture;  it  is  the  life-blood  to  all  farming  op- 
erations. 

The  Farmers  Home  Administration  plays  an 
important  role  to  agricultural  production.  Cre- 
ated to  be  the  lender  of  last  resort,  FmHA 
lends  money  to  farmers  who  are  turned  away 
by  commercial  banks.  By  lending  to  beginning 
and  struggling  farmers  to  buy  and  operate 
their  farms,  FmHA  has  virtually  kept  thou- 
sands of  producers  on  their  feet  and  on  their 
farms  during  the  last  very  difficult  decade. 

Hard  times  continue,  however;  many  still 
rely  heavily  on  FmHA.  Unfortunately,  the  Ad- 
ministration, through  restrictive  FmHA  regula- 
tk>ns  and  policy  changes,  is  pulling  the  rug  out 
from  under  farmers'  feet. 
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To  begin  with,  the  Office  of  Management 
arKJ  Budget  continues  to  force  FmHA  from 
being  a  direct  lender  to  a  guarantor  of  farmer 
loans.  This  policy  shift  has  increased  farmers' 
reliance  on  commercial  bankers.  If  rules  al- 
lowed bankers  to  take  an  active  role,  they 
could  make  the  guarantee  program  a  success. 
Unfortunately,  the  Department  of  Agriculture's 
decision  to  make  other  policy  changes  threat- 
ens the  success  and  usefulness  of  the  guar- 
antee program. 

The  Department  now  requires  farmers  to 
have  a  10-percent  debt  service  margin.  This 
requirement  means  that  after  the  payment  of 
all  expenses,  including  all  farm  operating  ex- 
penses, all  family  living  expenses,  all  Federal 
and  State  income  tax,  and  all  scheduled  prin- 
cipal and  interest  installments,  farmers  must 
have  an  additional  cash  margin  of  at  least  10 
percent  on  hand  before  FmHA  will  back  the 
loan. 

A  farming  operation  trarrowing  $200,000 
needs  320,000  in  cash,  on  hand,  after  paying 
all  its  bills  under  this  rule.  The  irony  is  that 
farmers  with  this  amount  of  cash  flow,  accord- 
ing to  a  banker  from  Cloud  County,  Kansas, 
do  not  need  FmHA's  help.  It  is  like  the  old 
adage  that  twrrowers  who  are  well-off  enough 
not  to  need  credit  never  have  to  worry  about 
getting  new  loans.  On  the  other  hand  those 
who  are  money-strapped  always  have  to  worry 
atxjut  getting  help. 

I  understand  FmHA's  desire  to  have  some 
sort  of  debt  service  margin  to  guard  against 
loan  failures.  This  is  reasonable  policy.  But  to 
institute  one,  such  as  the  10  percent  margin 
requirement,  which  disqualifies  the  borrowers 
Congress  wants  FmHA  to  help,  is  contrary  to 
the  Intent  of  the  guarantee  program  and 
FmHA's  mission. 

Making  it  impossible  for  farmers  to  obtain  a 
loan  guarantee  from  FmHA  places  more  pres- 
sure on  limited  funds  for  direct  loans,  which 
should  be  reserved  for  the  riskiest  of  borrow- 
ers. 

The  Farmers  Home  Administration  Improve- 
ment Act  of  1992  lowers  the  debt  service  mar- 
gin requirement  for  loan  guarantees  to  5  per- 
cent. This  will  relieve  those  farmers  having 
trouble  meeting  the  10  percent  margin,  but  it 
will  also  protect  the  government  and  tax- 
payers, giving  both  assurance  that  borrowers 
will  be  able  to  meet  their  obligations. 

In  addition,  the  bill  changes  other  FmHA 
procedures.  It  will  accelerate  FmHA's  loan  ap- 
proval process.  Present  law  requires  FmHA  to 
rule  on  a  complete  application  within  60  days 
of  receipt.  However,  on  the  59th  day,  if  FmHA 
determines  for  whatever  reason  the  applica- 
tion is  not  totally  complete,  it  can  allow  itself 
an  additional  60  days.  For  a  producer  delays 
in  loan  approval  may  mean  he  cannot  plant  on 
time,  which  also  may  result  in  yield  losses. 

The  bill  corrects  this  problem  by  giving 
FmHA  60  days  upon  the  receipt  of  an  applica- 
tion to  complete  its  review.  If  FmHA  finds  that 
the  application  is  not  totally  complete,  it  must 
acquire  the  needed  information  and  still  rule 
on  the  application  within  the  initial  60  days  of 
receipt. 

Since  FmHA  uses  a  farm's  5-year  produc- 
tk}n  history  to  determine  the  amount  he  can 
borrow  and  repay,  delays  in  loan  approvals, 
which  can  lead  to  decreases  in  yields,  may 
damage  his  ability  to  twrrow  the  next  year. 
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This  bill  will  hokJ  producers  harmless  for  low 
yields  if  they  result  from  past  delays  in  approv- 
ing the  loans. 

FmHA  requires  regular  borrowers  to  com- 
plete voluminous  loan  applications  each  and 
every  year.  This  requirement  means  farmers 
have  to  spend  hours  and  hours  filling  out  gov- 
ernment forms,  even  though  the  government 
in  many  instances  already  has  the  information. 
To  cut  down  on  unnecessary  paper  work,  the 
bill  will  require  FmHA  to  formulate  an  at>bre- 
viated,  fast-track  application  process  to  allow 
regular  tjorrowers  to  certify  that  no  change  in 
their  farm  plans  and  financial  conditions  have 
occurred  in  the  previous  year. 

Finally,  the  bill  limits  to  1  year  FmHA-owned 
land  earmarked  for  purchase  by  socially  dis- 
advantaged buyers.  Currently,  FmHA  keeps  its 
land,  acquired  through  foreck)Sures,  ear- 
marked for  socially  disadvantaged  buyers  for 
an  indefinite  period,  precluding  other  buyers 
from  purchasing.  Rotating  land  in  and  out  of 
this  category  will  ensure  that  socially  dis- 
advantaged buyers  will  have  ample  oppor- 
tunity to  purchase  inventoried  land  and  will 
give  others  a  fair  opportunity  to  buy  as  well. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion Improvement  Act  of  1992,  is  a  zero  cost 
bill.  The  bill  improves  programs  and  proce- 
dures FmHA  has  implemented  through  regula- 
tions. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Conservation,  Credit 
and  Rural  Development  of  the  Agriculture 
Committee  will  be  looking  into  other  FmHA  is- 
sues this  year.  As  I  am  a  member  of  this  sub- 
committee, I  look  forward  to  working  with  the 
chairman,  Mr.  English  of  Oklahoma. 

The  issues  raised  in  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration Improvement  Act  of  1992  will,  I 
hope,  be  included  in  any  package  the  sub- 
committee formulates  in  the  coming  months  to 
address  the  credit  needs  of  rural  America  and 
our  farmers  and  ranchers.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  important  legislation. 

Skction-by-Section  ok  the  Farmkrs  Home 
Administration  Improvement  Act  of  1992 

section  i.  short  title. 

Section  1  provides  that  the  bill  shall  be 
cited  as  the  "Farmers  Home  Administration 
Improvement  Act  of  1992." 

SECTION  2.  GUARANTEED  LOAN  CASH  FLOW  RE- 
QUIREMENT. 

Section  2  provides  that  the  Secretary  shall 
not.  as  a  condition  of  providing  a  guarantee 
for  operating  and  farm  ownership  loans,  re- 
quire applicants  to  have  a  positive  cash  flow 
of  more  than  105%. 

SECTION  3.  PROMPT  APPROVAL  OF  OPERATING 
LOANS. 

Section  3  requires  FmHA  to  rule  on  loan 
applications  within  sixty  days  of  receipt. 
SECTION  4.  NO  PENALTY  FOR  FARMERS  WHOSE 
PRODUCTION    IS    NEGATIVELY    AF- 
FECTED        BY         ADMINISTRATIVE 
DELAY. 

Section  4  provides  that  the  Secretary  shall 
not  penalize  a  farmer  for  low  yields  that  are 
attributable,  in  whole  or  in  part,  to  delays, 
caused  by  the  Secretary,  in  processing  a  loan 
application. 

SECTION  9.  ABBREVIATED  OPERATING  LOAN  AP- 
PLICATION PROCESS 

Section  5  requires  the  Secretary  to  estab- 
lish an  abbreviated  application  process  for 
recurrent  borrowers  whose  farm  plans  and  fi- 
nancial conditions  do  not  substantially 
change  from  year  to  year. 
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SECTION  6.  LIMITATION  ON  PERIOD  FOR  WHICH 
SUITABLE  INVENTORY  FARMLAND  IS 
HELD  FOR  SOCIALLY  DISADVAN- 
TAGED FARMERS  OR  RANCHERS. 

Section  6  limits  to  one  year  the  time 
FmHA  may  earmark  for  purchase  by  socially 
disadvantaged  buyers  land  held  In  its  inven- 
tory. 


COLD  WARRIOR  GIVES  LIFE  IN 
DEFENSE  OF  FREEDOM 


HON.  ROBERT  K.  DORNAN 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Wednesday.  February  19.  1992 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  today  to  pay  tribute  to  a  brave  cold  war- 
rior who  made  the  ultimate  sacrifice  in  defense 
of  freedom  and  democracy.  Although  the  so- 
called  cold  war,  which  lasted  neariy  half  a 
century,  produced  no  major  conflk:t,  it  did 
produce  some  casualties.  One  of  these  cas- 
ualties occurred  this  past  January  when  Air 
Force  Capt.  James  M.  McGregor  was  killed 
when  his  U-2  spy  plane  crashed  into  the  Sea 
of  Japan  while  on  a  real  worid  intelligence 
mission  off  the  coast  of  Korea. 

Captain  McGregor,  like  thousands  of  other 
brave  servicemen,  was  performing  a  vital  yet 
relatively  unpublicized  role  of  collecting  intel- 
ligence information  about  our  potential  adver- 
saries. These  type  of  missions,  shrouded  in 
secrecy  and  full  of  danger,  were  and  continue 
to  remain  critical  to  maintaining  our  Nation's 
security. 

Captain  McGregor  had  more  than  2,858 
flight  hours  including  118  hours  of  combat 
time  as  a  KC-135  aircraft  commander  during 
Operation  Desert  Storm.  Because  of  his  sus- 
tained superior  performance  at  txjth  an  officer 
and  pilot,  he  was  chosen  for  the  highly  com- 
petitive U-2  Program. 

I  ask  all  of  my  colleagues  here  today  to  join 
me  in  saluting  the  heroic  sacrifice  of  Captain 
McGregor,  and  offer  our  deepest  sympathy  to 
his  wife  Betty,  and  his  daughters  Katie  and 
Jamie.  All  those  who  enjoy  freedom  today  are 
indebted  to  brave  cold  warriors  like  Capt. 
James  M.  McGregor. 


ISACO  INTERNATIONAL  A  SUCCESS 


HON.  ILEANA  ROS-LEHTINEN 

OK  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  19, 1992 

Ms.  ROS-LEHTINEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  recognize  Isaac  Zelcer,  whose  vi- 
sion and  business  expertise  created  one  of 
the  largest  neckwear  firms  in  the  Nation.  The 
Miami-based  Isaco  International,  whk:h  manu- 
factures ar>d  sells  quality  silk  ties  to  major  re- 
tail stores,  was  recently  featured  in  the  Miami 
Herakj  for  its  incredible  success.  The  article 
"Ties,  Ties,  Ties"  by  Derek  Reveron  tells  of 
the  prosperous  family-run  business: 

To  some  men,  it  is  a  decorative  noose  that 
is  a  concession  to  conformity. 

To  others,  it  is  a  violin  solo  in  a  wardrot)e 
symphony. 

To  Havana-born  Isaac  Zelcer,  it  Is  a  livinsr: 
ties. 
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is  president  and  owner  of  Mlaml- 
]  Baco  International,  a  burgeoning:  na- 
leckwear  power. 

it  was  founded.  Isaco  has  grown  from 
firm  with  four  workers  to  one 
employees  and  sales  of  about  S20 
a  year.  Isaco  has  a  factory  in  Italy 
( howroom  in  New  York.  Almost  all  of 
customers  are  major  retail  outlets 
i    Blooming-dale's.    May's.    Marshall 
Co..  and  Jordan  Marsh. 
Ourjphllosophy  was  to  go  city  by  city  and 
sell  to  the  best  department  store  in  a  city 
first,  tfen  go  from  there,"  said  Zelcer. 
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55,  has  a  courtly,  genteel  air.  His 
day  was  laid-back  blue,  his  necktie 
in  counterpoint,  its  basic  design  con- 
servative—diagonal stripes;  the  colors,  teal 
subdued  pink. 

.  Zelcer  owned  a  furniture-making 
afong  with  his  brother-in-law  and  fa- 
law.  In  1960.  Zelcer,  his  wife,  Loly, 
:  and  daughter.  Ellen,  came  to  New 
He  quickly  found  a  job  taking  or- 
a  neckwear  factory.  His  next  job  was 
assistant  manager  of  Randa  Neckwear, 
later,  he  was  named  president, 
time  to  be  an  entrepreneur,"  he 
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decided  to  move  to  Miami  because 

the  weather  and  felt  more  at  home 

S500.000  in  savings  and  $300,000  in 

credit,  he  opened  a  warehouse  and 

on   Northeast  Second   Street. 

t)ien.  business  has  soared. 

th  is  overseen  by  family  members, 
son.  Alan,  is  senior  vice  president  of 
plan's  wife,  Ruth,  is  vice  president  of 
for  Europe.  Zelcer's  daughter 
tx)m  after  the  family  moved  to  New 
vice  president  of  merchandising  for 
East.    Robin's    husband,    Richard 
Is  the  company's  administrator. 
I  imily  sells  silk  ties.  The  company's 
Isaac  Zelcer,  Pltti  Uomo  Moda 
&  Leather— have  developed  a  fol- 
But  the  ties  aren't  cheap.  The  silk, 
I  omes  from  China,  accounts  for  two- 
the  cost  of  a  tie.  Manufacturing  ex- 
iccount  for  the  remaining  cost.  The 
shipped  from  Italy  to  Miami,  repack- 
then  distributed. 
'  ron't  be  able  to  buy  one  for  S8.  The 
Isaco  tie  retails  for  S22  to  $25.  The 
expensive  is  S48.  Retail  stores  buy  the 
$84  to  $288  a  dozen. 

is  larger  than  most  of  the  nation's 

1  nakers.  The  company  is  prospering  in 

Industry.  Over  the  last  15  years, 

to  Informality  in  men's  wear,  con- 

and  tough  times  have  shrunk  the 

tie  makers  from  more  than  300. 

has  been  succeeding  by  virtue  of  the 

they've  been  in  business  for  a  long 

laid  Jerry  Anderson,  executive  direc- 

Neckwear  Association  of  America, 

fork  City. 

companies  that  stake  a  claim  in  the 

such  as  Isaco,  neckties  are  prac- 

worth  their  space  in  gold.  Ties  are 

per-square-foot  moneymaker  in 

^res.  They  take  up  little  space  rel- 

the   sales  they   produce,   and  are 

he  most  popular  "impulse"  items. 


MAKING  A  STATEMENT 

purchases  are  made  by  men  to  whom 

are  more  than  a  knitted  or  woven 

p|aced  around  the  neck  and  tied  to 

the  modem  costume.  To  some,  ties 

Extension  of  personality. 

10    for    businessmen,    according    to 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

"Those  in  law,  banking,  securities  and  in- 
surance want  to  blend  in  with  the  rest  of  the 
people.  The  conservative  customer  is  a  re- 
plenishment buyer.  He  replaces  ties  that  are 
stained,  a  gift,  worn  out.  or  if  there  is  a 
change  in  the  popular  power  color,"  said 
Zelcer. 

"People  in  advertising  and  the  arts  tend  to 
be  more  flamboyant"  and  fashion  conscious, 
he  said. 

It  is  the  fashion  conscious  who,  when 
tough  economic  times  squeeze  clothing  budg- 
ets, are  more  likely  to  buy  neckties  as  an  in- 
expensive way  to  freshen  their  wardrobe 
looks. 

"Neckwear  is  the  only  feature  of  the  male 
wardrobe  that  can  be  changed  at  a  low  cost," 
said  Zelcer. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  Isaac  Zelcer  for 
his  outstanding  achievements  in  the  business 
world.  His  successful  neckwear  firm  is  an  in- 
spiration to  all  new  and  future  entrepreneurs. 


LAW  ENFORCEMENT 
RESPONSIBILITIES  ACT  OF  1992 


HON.  JAMES  P.  MORAN,  JR. 

OF  VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  19, 1992 

Mr.  MORAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  summer,  I 
introduced  legislation  designed  to  Improve  po- 
lice departments  across  the  country  by  en- 
couraging community-oriented  policing.  This 
bill  encouraged  the  accreditation  of  police  de- 
partments, established  a  national  citizen  ghev- 
arx;e  procedure,  and  protected  the  rights  of 
police  officers  being  disciplined. 

Since  introducing  this  legislation,  I  have  met 
with  police  officers  and  police  chiefs  to  discuss 
this  issue  arxj  listen  to  their  corKerns.  Out  of 
these  meetings  came  a  more  comprehensive 
arxj  n>ore  effective  bill  that  achieves  its  goals 
of  promoting  community  policing  standards 
arxJ  protecting  the  rights  of  individual  police  of- 
ficers without  infringing  on  the  supervisory  du- 
ties of  police  chiefs.  Unlike  similar  legislation 
which  only  protects  the  rights  of  police  offi- 
cers, the  comprehensive  bill  I  am  introducing 
today  has  the  support  of  both  working  police 
officers  and  local  police  chiefs  in  my  district. 

As  we  continue  to  debate  crime  and  crime 
prevention,  we  must  remember  to  focus  our 
attention  not  only  on  the  enemies  of  society, 
but  also  on  the  needs  of  our  soldiers  on  the 
frontlines.  We  cannot  continue  to  fight  this  war 
against  crime  with  outdated  approaches. 

The  Law  Enforcement  Responsibilities  Act  I 
am  introducing  today  gives  our  police  officers 
the  tools  they  need  to  win  the  war.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  join  me  as  cosponsors  of  this 
legislation. 


HONORING  THOSE  KILLED  IN  AC- 
TION IN  THE  WAR  AGAINST 
DRUGS 


HON.  LAWRENCE  COUGHUN 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  19,  1992 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  in- 
troducing, with  Congressmen  Rangel  and  GiL- 
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MAN,  a  resolution  honoring  the  hundreds  of 
South  Americans  and  North  Americans  wtx> 
have  lost  tf>eir  lives  while  defending  their  na- 
tions and  the  worid  community  from  the  threat 
of  drug  trafficking  and  drug-related  crime  and 
violence. 

Our  intention  is  to  have  the  Congress  enact 
this  legislation  prior  to  the  second  drug  summit 
on  February  26  and  27,  when  the  Presidents 
of  Colombia.  Bolivia,  Peru,  Ecuador,  Ven- 
ezuela, Mexico,  and  the  United  States  will 
meet  to  discuss  increased  cooperation  in  the 
hemispheric  campaign  to  combat  drug  traffick- 
ing and  abuse. 

Just  as  our  communities  have  seen  dedi- 
cated law  enforcement  officers  shot  down  in 
the  line  of  duty  because  of  drug-related  crime 
arxJ  violence,  our  Latin  American  allies  in  the 
war  against  drugs  have  had  hundreds  of  their 
law  enforcement  personnel,  judicial  officials, 
and  even  journalists  murdered  by  powerful 
trafficking  organizations.  The  point  of  the  reso- 
lution is  to  acknowledge  these  sacrifices  arxJ 
to  call  for  a  renewed  commitment  to  tfie  war 
against  drugs  through  honoring  those  who 
have  given  their  lives  in  this  struggle. 

I  hope  my  colleagues,  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle,  will  work  with  me  to  enact  this  resolution 
prior  to  the  second  drug  summit  next  week. 


JAPAN,  AMERICAN  WORKERS,  AND 
PRODUCTIVITY 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  GOODUNG 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  19, 1992 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  of  us 
reacted  angrily  to  comnnents  by  certain  Japa- 
nese officials  criticizing  the  skill  level  and  wori< 
ethic  of  American  workers.  Whatever  the  eco- 
nomic woes  this  Nation  is  suffering,  few  of  us 
here  t)elieve  that  those  woes  are  due  to  some 
inadequacy  on  the  part  of  the  part  of  the  hard- 
wori<ing  men  and  women  that  toil  every  day  in 
the  factories,  offices,  schools,  hospitals, 
stores,  and  myriad  other  job  sites  across  our 
country.  Such  criticism  does  present  us  with 
an  opportunity,  however,  to  examine  the  pro- 
ductivity of  our  economy,  both  historically  and 
comparatively,  arxi  to  consider  strategies  that 
will  enable  our  wort<ers  to  maximize  their  pro- 
ductivity output. 

As  we  have  been  for  at  least  the  past  half 
century,  the  United  States  remains  the  most 
productive  nation  in  the  worid.  In  terms  of 
gross  domestic  product  [GDP]  per  employed 
person,  in  1990,  this  country  was  at  least  7 
percent  more  productive  than  every  other  in- 
dustrialized nation,  and  still  outstrips  the  pro- 
ductive capacity  of  Japan  by  23  percent — 
based  on  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
unpublished  data.  Division  of  Productivity  and 
Technology.  Although  these  numt)ers  are 
comforting,  there  are  reasons  to  be  con- 
cerned. First,  the  rest  of  the  world  is  catching 
up  to  us.  In  Japan  particulariy,  great  strides 
are  being  made  as  the  Japanese  have  irv 
creased  their  gross  product  per  employed  per- 
son by  fivefold  since  1950,  lifting  themselves 
from  the  devastation  of  the  Second  Worid 
War.  Other  nations,  including  France,  Ger- 
many, Italy,  and  Austria,  have  made  similar, 
though  not  as  dramatk:,  strides. 
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A  second  factor  we  must  keep  in  mind  when 
comparing  productivity  levels  is  that  the  com- 
parisons of  real  GDP  are  based  on  1985 
benchmark  figures  extrapolated  to  the  years 
through  1990.  Because  the  value  of  the  U.S. 
dollar  has  declined  somewhat  since  then,  and 
the  value  of  American  goods  is  somewhat  di- 
minished, the  most  recent  figures  for  U.S.  pro- 
ductivity may  be  artificially  inflated.  Thus,  the 
nations  that  are  nipping  at  our  heels  in  terms 
of  productive  output  may  be  closer  than  we 
think. 

Examining  statistics  such  as  these  can  be 
useful  if  they  serve  to  point  us  toward  a 
course  of  action.  Obviously,  the  productivity 
gap  is  dosing,  and,  as  it  is  through  no  lack  of 
effort  on  the  part  of  American  workers,  there 
must  be  steps  that  business  leaders  can  take 
to  devise  a  wori<place  that  takes  better  advan- 
tage of  that  effort  and  that  turns  it  into  higher 
productive  output.  I  believes  that  several  of 
those  steps  are  obvious  ones.  First,  the  wori<- 
place  of  today  cannot  be  the  rigid  hierarchy 
that  it  was  40  years  ago  and  management 
techniques  must  evolve  to  reflect  this  fact. 
Techniques  such  as  quality  circles,  total  qual- 
ity control,  employee  participation  and  cooper- 
ative management  have  been  successful  in 
other  nations  and  should  be  experimented 
with  here.  This  Nation's  labor  and  employment 
laws  shoukj  not  be  obstacles  to  such  experi- 
mentation. 

Our  system  of  job  training  and  education, 
which  can  have  a  tremendous  impact  on  pro- 
ductivity, needs  to  be  more  fully  developed, 
both  at  the  worksite  and  in  our  schools.  This 
Nation  is  far  behind  others,  like  Japan  and 
Gemiany,  in  terms  of  both  the  formal  and  in- 
formal training  we  provide.  We  must  have  a 
corps  of  skilled,  independent-minded  workers 
who  can  fully  participate  in  a  wori<  environ- 
ment that  will  increasingly  emphasize  team- 
wori<  and  decision-making.  It  is  not  that  Amer- 
ican workers  are  unwilling  to  work  hard,  it  is 
that  American  businesses  and  schools  have 
not  done  enough  to  teach  them  how  to  work 
hard  and  how  to  be  productive  in  their  hard 
work.  The  development  of  job  training  pro- 
grams is  even  more  crucial  as  the  new  en- 
trants into  our  wort<  force,  including  women, 
minorities  and  the  disabled,  have  traditionally 
not  been  the  recipients  of  what  limited  training 
was  available. 

The  critical  words  of  Japanese  officials 
about  the  American  work  ethic  should  prompt 
us  not  only  to  anger,  but  to  action.  Our  work 
ethic  is  as  strong  as  it  always  has  been.  My 
hope  is,  as  legislators,  we  will  pursue  and 
support  policies  that  will  more  effectively  trans- 
late that  effort  into  productive  output. 


IN  MEMORY  OF  FRANCISCO  J. 
ANGONES 


HON.  ILEANA  ROS-LEHTINEN 

OF  FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  19, 1992 

Ms.   ROS-LEHTINEN.   Mr.   Speaker,   I  am 

saddened  to  announce  the  passing  of  Mr. 

Francisco  J.  Angones.  He  was  a  good  friend 

and  a  wonderful  human  being  who  unselfishly 

gave  of  himself  by  participating  in  a  program 
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called  Operation  Peter  Pan.  The  citizens  who 
joined  this  program  took  care  of  14,000  refu- 
gee children  from  Cuba  who  had  nowhere  to 
go  when  they  arrived  in  Miami  during  the  early 
1960's.  I  commend  to  my  colleagues  the  fol- 
lowing Miami  Herakf  article  entitled  "Francisco 
Angones,  Instrumental  in  Operation  Peter 
Pan:" 

Francisco  J.  Angones,  father  of  prominent 
Cuban-American  lawyer  Francisco  Angones, 
died  Thursday  at  South  Miami  Hospital  after 
complications  from  Parkinson's  disease.  He 
was  71. 

"He  would  go  out  of  his  way  for  anyone," 
said  his  son,  who  was  president  of  the  Cut)an 
American  Bar  Association  in  1982  and  Is  cur- 
rently secretary  of  the  Dade  County  Bar  As- 
sociation. His  kindness  and  love  towards 
other  people  and  his  integrity,  that's  what  I 
remember  the  most." 

The  elder  Angones  was  born  in  Havana  and 
came  to  Miami  in  1961.  He  and  his  wife, 
Maria  Lydia,  were  among  several  couples 
who  took  care  of  children  from  Operation 
Peter  Pan.  The  scheme  brought  14,000  refu- 
gee children  from  Cuba  to  Miami  in  the  early 
1960s. 

He  drove  a  school  bus  for  12  years,  taking 
children  to  private  and  public  schools,  t)efore 
his  illness  forced  him  to  retire,  his  son  said. 

In  addition  to  his  son  and  wife.  Angones  is 
survivled  by  daughter  Lydia  Terecita  Rasco. 
sister  Maria  Antonieta  Angones,  daughter- 
in-law  Georgina  Alfonsln  Angones,  son-in- 
law  Eduardo  Rasco  and  two  grandchildren, 
Frankie  R.  Angones  Jr.  and  Elizabeth 
Cristina  Rasco. 

There  will  he  a  funeral  Mass  at  11  a.m. 
today  at  St.  Raymond  Catholic  Church,  3475 
SW  17th  St.  Burial  will  follow  at  Our  Lady  of 
Mercy  Cemetery,  11411  NW  25th  St. 

In  lieu  of  flowers,  donations  can  be  made 
to  the  National  Parkinson  Foundation,  1501 
NW  Ninth  Ave.,  Miami,  Fla.,  33125. 

I  wish  to  send  my  regards  to  the  family 
members  of  Francisco  Angones.  I  especially 
want  to  let  his  son  Frank,  who  is  a  good 
friend,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  family  know 
that  my  thoughts  are  with  them  and  that  I  am 
truly  sorry  for  the  loss  of  such  an  extraordinary 
man,  as  Francisco  Angones. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  1993  BUDGET 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  19, 1992 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  woukj  like  to 
insert  my  Washington  Report  for  Wednesday, 
February  12,  1992  into  the  Congressional 
Record: 

The  President's  1993  Budobt 

In  his  1993  budget.  President  Bush  proposes 
to  spend  $1,517  trillion,  up  from  $1,475  trillion 
this  year.  The  biggest  spending  increases  are 
for  Social  Security  (up  $15  billion).  Medicare 
(up  $10  billion),  Medicaid  (up  $12  billion),  and 
interest  on  the  national  debt  (up  $15  billion). 
He  proposes  revenues  of  $1.16  trillion,  com- 
pared to  $1.08  trillion  this  year.  He  estimates 
the  1993  deficit  will  be  $352  billion. 

Major  Provisions:  The  driving  force  behind 
Mr.  Bush's  spending  plan  is  the  entit^lement 
programs  like  Social  Security,  Medicare,  and 
Medicaid.  Such  benefit  programs  now  ac- 
count for  more  than  half  of  all  federal  spend- 
ing and  continue  to  en:-ow.  The  President  does 
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not  suggest  a  major  change  in  the  nation's 
system  of  private  health  care.  He  solidly  re- 
jects national  health  insur&nce  and  a  federal 
mandate  that  all  employers  provide  health 
insurance  to  their  workers.  He  favors  instead 
an  incremental  approach  to  health  care  re- 
form, expanding  coverage  through  tax  cred- 
its and  reform  of  the  private  insurance  mar- 
ket. In  this  pro-family  year,  the  President 
calls  for  increases  in  highly  visible  programs 
for  children. 

The  President  proposes  cutting  defense 
spending  $50  billion  over  the  next  five  years. 
He  would  reduce  weapons  purchases  and 
shrink  the  nuclear  arsenal  while  protecting 
military  personnel  from  comparable  reduc- 
tions. He  puts  heavy  emphasis  on  research, 
prolonged  testing  of  prototypes,  and  reduced 
purchases  of  advanced  weaponry.  These  pro- 
posals would  require  significant  changes  in 
the  future  size  and  shape  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  and  the  defense  industry. 

Once  again  the  heart  of  the  President's  tax 
proposal  is  a  cut  in  the  capital  gain  rate.  His 
budget  also  includes  many  tax  incentives  for 
business,  particularly  the  real  estate  indus- 
try, as  well  as  a  $5(X)  increase  in  the  personal 
exemption  for  children. 

General  Assessment:  I  think  the  Presi- 
dent's priorities  are  right  when  he  rec- 
ommends shifting  money  toward  spending  on 
children,  education,  preventative  health 
care,  prisons,  science  and  research.  Yet  there 
is  very  little  in  the  budget  for  the  poor  and 
working  poor  who  have  been  hard  hit  by  the 
recession,  and  it  lacks  details  on  state  and 
local  aid,  job  training  initiatives,  and  how  he 
would  pay  for  this  health  care  plan.  Several 
of  his  proposals  will  be  difficult  to  imple- 
ment—such as  a  $13.6  billion  cut  in  projected 
Medicare  spending  over  five  years.  Congress 
will  almost  certainly  seek  deeper  cuts  in  the 
defense  budget  to  fund  increased  spending  on 
public  works,  education,  and  health  care. 
Personally,  I  would  like  to  see  a  large  part  of 
the  money  saved  from  whatever  source  used 
for  deficit  reduction. 

His  tax  proposals  disproportionately  bene- 
fit the  most  well-off  Americans,  with,  for  ex- 
ample, more  than  60%  of  the  billions  of  dol- 
lars in  tax  savings  from  the  capital  gains  cut 
going  to  the  richest  1%  of  all  families.  Yet 
there  is  some  common  ground  between  the 
President's  tax  proposals  and  proposals  com- 
ing from  Congress.  A  middle-class  tax  cut, 
investment  incentives,  and  incentives  for 
first-time  home  buyers  and  for  individual 
savings  have  merit  and  are  broadly  sup- 
ported. Even  BO  there  will  be  strong  battles 
over  the  specific  shape  of  these  proposals  and 
over  how  to  pay  for  the  whole  tax  package, 
whether  by  tax  increases,  cuts  in  defense,  or 
simply  increasing  the  deficit.  The  individual 
Impact  of  any  of  the  proposed  tax  law 
changes  will  be  small  and  could  even  be  ben- 
eficial, but  they  represent  a  retreat  from  the 
tax  reforms  of  1986  and  cumulatively  could 
balloon  the  deficit. 

The  Deficit:  The  President  proposes  large 
deficits  for  the  next  five  years.  His  projected 
1993  budget  deficit  of  $352  billion  is  lower 
than  this  year's  $399  billion  deficit,  but  still 
far  above  the  previous  record  of  $260  billion 
recorded  last  year.  His  budget  falls  to  meet 
the  pay-as-you-go  test,  uses  creative  ac- 
counting to  keep  the  deficit  down,  and  relies 
on  unspecified  savings.  He  proposes  no  com- 
prehensive plan  to  reduce  future  deficits.  I 
just  think  there's  an  imperative  for  a  fun- 
damental change  in  fiscal  policy  and  for  self- 
discipline  In  government. 

The  President  is  clearly  sending  a  strong 
message  In  his  budget  not  to  worry  at>out  the 
deficit.  The  budget  contains  some  language 
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he  Importance  of  brining  the  deficit 

:ontrol,  but  It  is  quite  clear  in  the 

numbers  that  the  politically  painful 

cuts  will  not  be  made  and  that  the 

in|mllitary  spending  will  be  used  for  tax 

That  almost  certainly  means  a 

leficit  than  projected.  My  view  is  that 

the  deficit  simply  is  not  likely  to 

this  year  given  this  budget  proposal. 

of  the  economy,  and  the  political 

of  the  election  year.  The  deficit  is 

to  cut   because   the   harm   that 

Tom  Increasing  it  in  any  one  year  is 

graifial  that  nobody  notices  it,  but  over  a 

or  more  it  makes  a  substantial  dif- 

in  the  standard  of  living  of  Ameri- 
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.  I  expect  the  economy  to  be  growing 

1  Iter  this  because  of  the  interest  rate 

I  sineered  by  the  Federal  Reserve  last 

recognize  that  some  things  have  to  be 

the  short-term,  but  hope  that  it  will 

fairly  restrained  package.  We  certainly 

avoid  a  bidding  war  that  could  lead 

substantial  long-term  budget  deficit  in- 
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hief   concern    with    the    President's 
Is  that  he  has  not  put  forward  a  long- 
battle  plan  for  restoring  our  damaged 
and   getting   strong   growth.    His 
does  not  invest  sufficiently   to   in- 
,he  skills,  health,  and  productivity  of 
which  are  critical  to  economic 
and  competitiveness.  Presidents  typi- 
an  upbeat  stance  about  the  state 
lation,  and  there  are  certainly  good 
for  not  being  overly  pessimistic,  but 
upbeat  he  is  the  harder  it  is  for  him 
the  American  people  the  budgetary 
Vhat  is  missing  from  the  President's 
is  a   feeling  that  we   have   to   fun- 
overhaul    our    economy    which 
is  not  competitive  in  many  respects 
d  certainly  is  not  providing  the  kind 
in  our  standards  of  living  that  we 
ke  to  have. 
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SIGIIIFICANT  DATES  IN  DEVEL- 
01  'MENT  OF  INDIAN  POLICY 


HON.  ENI  F.H.  FALEOMAVAEGA 

OF  AMERICAN  SAMOA 
IN  "feE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Vednesday.  February  19,  1992 

Mr.  FALEOMAVAEGA.  Mr.  Speaker, 
througli  Public  Law  102-188  (S.J.  Res.  217. 
H.J.  R<  s.  342).  Congress  and  the  President 
designs  ted  1992  as  the  Year  of  the  American 
Indian.  This  law  pays  tribute  to  the  people  who 
first  inh  ibited  the  land  now  known  as  the  con- 
tinental United  States.  Although  only  symbolic, 
this  gesture  is  important  because  it  shows 
there  is  sympathy  in  the  eyes  of  a  majority  of 
both  H(  uses  of  the  Congress  for  those  Indian 
issues  which  we  as  a  Congress  have  been 
struggli  ig  with  for  over  200  years.  In  support 
of  the  i^ear  of  the  American  Indian,  and  as 
part  of  "ny  ongoing  series  this  year,  I  am  pro- 
viding I  sday  for  the  consideration  of  my  col- 
league; a  partial  history  of  Indian  policy.  This 
list  waj  taken  from  a  U.S.  Department  of  the 
Interior  publication  "A  History  of  Indian  Pol- 
icy." Si  ibmitted  today  are  dates  of  significant 
develop  ment  in  Indian  policy  covering  the 
years  fi  sm  1900  through  1949. 
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Significant  Dates  in  Development  of 
Indian  Policy 

1901:  The  Congress  conferred  citizenship  on 
all  Indians  in  the  Indian  Territory. 

1902:  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  made 
the  first  oil  and  gas  leases  on  Indian  lands 
within  present  boundaries  of  Oklahoma. 

1902  to  1910:  Beginnings  of  Federal  Indian 
reclamation,  forestry,  and  conservation  pro- 
grams. 

1906:  The  Burke  Act  amends  certain  fea- 
tures of  the  Dawes  Act  on  allotment,  and  de- 
fines Indian  "competency." 

1907:  The  Supreme  Court  defines  the  right 
of  the  United  States  to  reserve  waters  for 
the  use  of  Indian  tribes  in  Winters  vs.  United 
States  (so-called  "Winters  Doctrine"). 

1907:  Oklahoma,  including  Indian  Terri- 
tory, is  admitted  as  a  State  of  the  Union, 
and  citizens  begin  agitation  to  have  Indian 
land  made  available  on  the  market  and  to  in- 
crease the  State's  taxpaying  lands. 

1909  to  1912:  Beginnings  of  a  formal  Indian 
health  program,  with  a  Special  Message  from 
President  Taft  to  the  Congress  on  that  sub- 
ject August  10,  1912. 

1917:  As  a  result  of  the  "new  declaration  of 
policy"  liberalizing  the  granting  of  titles  to 
Indians  for  land,  10.956  patents  were  Issued 
from  1917  to  1920  compared  with  9,894  from 
1906  to  1916. 

1922:  All-Pueblo  council  gathered  at  Santo 
Domingo  to  raise  a  united  voice  in  protest 
against  the  Bursum  Bill:  "An  act  to  quiet 
the  title  to  lands  within  Pueblo  Indian  land 
grants  ..."  With  strong  national  support 
the  bill  was  defeated. 

1923:  The  Committee  of  One  Hundred  sur- 
veys and  presents  a  report  on  "The  Indian 
Problem"  in  the  United  States. 

1924:  The  Pueblo  Lands  Board  Act  estab- 
lishes an  impartial  body  to  investigate  non- 
Indian  land  claims  within  the  boundaries  of 
the  Pueblos. 

1924:  The  Congress  grants  citizenship  to  all 
Indians.  A  majority  were  already  citizens  as 
a  result  of  treaties  or  earlier  blanket  grants 
to  particular  groups.  (Indians  did  not  gain 
the  right  to  vote  in  all  States,  however,  until 
1948.) 

1924:  A  Division  of  Indian  Health  is  estab- 
lished within  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 

1928:  The  Meriam  Report  on  the  Problem  of 
Indian  Administration  is  published,  after  a 
two  year  study,  recommending  various  re- 
forms and  changes  of  policy  in  Indian  affairs. 

1928  to  1943:  The  Senate  Committee  on  In- 
dian Affairs  conducts  a  survey  of  Indian  pro- 
grams and  policies  that  has  far  reaching  re- 
percussions. 

1931:  SSO.OOO  was  appropriated  to  secure  re- 
munerative employment  through  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs'  new  Guidance  and  Place- 
ment Division. 

1931:  A  new  Division  of  Agricultural  Exten- 
sion and  Industries  is  established  with  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 

1932:  The  Leavitt  Act  frees  the  Indians  of 
liens  on  allotted  lands  totaling  millions  of 
dollars.  The  Preston-Engle  Report  had  rec- 
ommended such  action  along  with  a  com- 
plete reorganization  of  Indian  irrigation 
services  and  the  abandonment  of  useless 
projects. 

1933:  Steps  are  taken  to  emphasize  the 
right  of  Indians  to  practice  their  own  cus- 
toms and  religion  and  to  stress  the  fact  that 
interference  with  such  practices  would  no 
longer  be  tolerated. 

1934:  New  Indian  legislation  such  as  the 
Wheeler-Howard  or  Indian  Reorganization 
Act  officially  reverses  the  trend  to  break  up 
tribal  governments  and  landholdings  typical 
of  the  allotment  period  (1887  to  1933).  pro- 
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vides  for  tribal  self-government,  and 
launches  an  Indian  credit  program;  and  the 
John  O'Malley  Act  allows  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  contract  with  States,  terri- 
tories, and  other  agencies  to  provide  services 
to  Indians. 

1935:  An  Act  to  establish  an  Indian  Arts 
and  Crafts  Board  (accomplished  in  1936). 

1936:  Alaska  and  Oklahoma  supplements 
provided  to  the  Indian  Reorganization  Act  of 
1934. 

1937:  The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  reports 
that  total  Indian  landholdings  have  in- 
creased 2,100,000  acres  since  1935. 

1943  to  1944:  The  "Partial  Report"  and 
"Supplemental  Report"  of  the  Senate  Indian 
Affairs  Committee  Calls  for  changes  in  In- 
dian policy  and  "Liquidation  of  the  Indian 
Bureau." 

1943  to  1944:  The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
calls  for  the  preparation  of  basic  develop- 
ment programs  by  each  tribe,  band  or  group 
to  "facilitate  the  Federal  Government  in  dis- 
patching its  obligations  to  the  Indian  .  .  ." 

1944:  The  National  Congress  of  American 
Indians  is  organized  at  Denver,  Colorado. 

1944  to  1947:  The  House  Indian  Affairs  Com- 
mittee conducts  its  own  investigations  of 
Government  Indian  policies. 

1945:  By  the  close  of  World  War  II  it  is  ap- 
parent that  experience  gained  by  thousands 
of  Indians  on  the  work  relief  programs  of  the 
1930's,  and  by  some  65,000  who  left  reserva- 
tions to  join  the  armed  services  or  for  war 
work  in  cities,  has  wrought  considerable 
change  that  will  strongly  affect  future  In- 
dian actions  throughout  the  United  States. 

1946:  Act  to  create  an  Indian  Claims  Com- 
mission to  hear  claims  of  Indian  tribes 
against  the  United  States. 

1947:  The  Senate  Committee  on  the  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  calls  for  testimony 
from  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  on  the 
readiness  of  particular  tribes  to  have  the 
services  of  the  Indian  Bureau  withdrawn. 

1948:  The  Hoover  Commission  recommends 
the  transfer  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
to  the  Federal  Security  Agency  and  states 
that  "assimilation  must  be  the  dominant 
goal  of  public  policy"  for  Indians. 

1948  to  1953:  The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
job  placement  program  evolves  into  the  "Re- 
location" program  for  Indians. 

1948  to  1959:  By  legislation  and  administra- 
tive action  policy  on  sale  and  leasing  of  indi- 
vidually held  Indian  land,  and  of  using  such 
land  as  security  for  loans  is  liberalized  from 
the  1933  to  1945  position. 

1949:  Representatives  of  the  Bureau  of  In- 
dian Affairs  ask  Indian  tribes  to  assist  with 
the  development  of  programs  that  will  help 
the  Indian  Bureau  "to  work  itself  out  of  a 
job." 

1949  to  1964:  Rehabilitation  payments  of 
over  $60  million  made  to  seven  tribes  dis- 
placed in  various  ways  by  Federal  irrigation 
projects  constructed  on  Indian  reservations 
that  were  largely  beneficial  to  non-Indians. 


AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  OF  POLISH 
CULTURE  CELEBRATES  ITS  20TH 
ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  ILEANA  ROS-LEHTINEN 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  19, 1992 
Ms.  ROS-LEHTINEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  recognize  the  American  Institute  of 
Polish  Culture  which  recently  celebrated  its 
20th  anniversary  at  the  International  Polonaise 
Ball  which  was  held  in  Miami  last  January  25. 
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The  Miami-based  institute  was  chartered  in 
September  1972  to  promote  Poland's  cultural, 
educational,  and  artistic  heritage  not  only  in 
Florida,  but  throughout  America.  The  institute 
has  developed  a  wide  variety  of  cultural  and 
educational  activities  including  concerts,  po- 
etry readings,  radio  and  television  programs, 
film  festivals,  historical  seminars,  t>ook  pub- 
lishing, and  cultural  trips  to  Poland. 

The  International  Polonaise  Ball  is  the  insti- 
tute's main  event  of  the  year.  The  ball  is 
named  after  "La  Polonaise"  which  was  made 
famous  throughout  the  world  as  a  composition 
by  Polish  composer  Frederic  Chopin.  But  it  is 
actually  based  on  a  dance  which  started  at  the 
coronation  ceremony  of  King  Henryk  Valois  in 
1574.  It  was  a  slow,  stately  procession,  during 
which  aristocratic  couples  would  bow  to  the 
King  and  to  each  other  during  the  playing  of 
dignified  music. 

This  year  the  International  Polonaise  Ball 
was  a  double  celebration,  not  only  of  the  insti- 
tute's anniversary  but  also  of  the  bicentennial 
of  the  Polish  Order  of  the  Virtuti  Militari,  one 
of  the  oldest  and  most  prestigious  awards  for 
courage  on  the  battlefield.  The  order's  cross 
has  long  been  associated  with  Poland's  valiant 
struggle  for  Independence  and  freedom  which 
once  again  has  been  victorious  with  the  recent 
collapse  of  communism  In  Eastern  Europe.  It 
appeared  on  the  uniforms  of  Polish  patriots 
who  fought  for  Poland's  independence  in  the 
insurrections  of  1830  and  1863,  World  War  I, 
the  Polish-Soviet  war  of  1920.  and  the  heroic 
Warsaw  rising  during  World  War  II. 

Since  its  founding  by  King  Stansislaw  Au- 
gust Poniatowski  in  1792,  over  26,000  per- 
sons have  received  this  honor.  It  has  been 
awarded  not  only  to  the  Polish  military,  but 
also  the  military  men  of  other  countries  who 
served  Poland  in  wartime.  Among  the  distin- 
guished Americans  who  have  received  this 
honor  were  the  American  Revolutionary  War 
Generals  Kosciuszko  and  Pulaski,  Worid  War 
I  Gen.  John  J.  Pershing,  Gen.  Douglas  Mac- 
Arthur,  and  President  Eisenhower. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  recog- 
nize the  Institute's  founder  and  president 
Blanka  A.  Rosenstiel  and  the  many  others 
who  have  kept  alive  the  independent  spirit  of 
Poland  through  the  work  of  the  Institute  of  Pol- 
ish Culture.  They  include  Vice  President  Dr. 
Zdzislaw  Wesolowski,  Treasurer  Rose 
KruszewskI,  Secretary  Ande  Lippen,  Record- 
ing Secretary  Barbara  Cromarty,  Dr.  Horacio 
Aguirre.  James  Cromarty,  Eric  De 
Lewenhaupt.  Eugenia  De  Lewenhaupt,  John 
Gluski,  Alexander  Jordan,  Pauline  Kostuik,  Ed- 
ward Kruszewski,  George  Sambor,  and  Jacek 
Schindler. 


REV.  DAISY  ALLEN,  A  NORTH 
COUNTY  INSTITUTION 


HON.  GERALD  B.H.  SOLOMON 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  19,  1992 
Mr.  SOLOMON.   Mr.   Speaker,  as  you  all 
know,  I  like  to  boast  of  having  the  most  ex- 
traordinary people  in  the  country  in  my  district. 
I'd  like  to  tell  you  about  one  of  them  today. 

Or  better  yet.  I'll  let  my  hometown  news- 
paper tell  all  about  her.  On  February  10  the 
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Glens  Falls  Post-Star  published  a  lengthy  fea- 
ture on  the  Reverend  Daisy  Allen,  pastor  of 
Sodom  Community  Church. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Daisy  Allen  has  been  a  self- 
less, giving  person  all  her  life,  which  is  unique- 
ly ail-American.  And  now,  I  will,  let  the  news- 
paper speak: 

Rev.  Allen  a  Local  Hero  for  Kindness 
(By  Paul  Ertelt) 

Bakers  Mills.— The  Rev.  Daisy  Allen  is 
something  of  an  institution  in  these  parts,  a 
local  hero,  part  of  the  glue  that  holds  this 
tiny  Adirondack  community  together. 

Just  ask  anyone  around  here.  Anyone,  per- 
haps, except  Daisy  herself. 

"Daisy  won't  talk  about  herself.  She 
doesn't  give  herself  credit  for  anything." 
said  her  neighbor  Agnes  Straight. 

But  Straight  and  other  neighbors  speak 
glowingly  of  the  67-year-old  pastor  of  the 
Sodom  CJommunlty  Church,  noting  her  kind- 
ness, compassion  and  willingness  to  come  to 
the  aid  of  anyone  in  need. 

She  is  renowned  for  collecting  clothing  and 
toys  and  distributing  them  to  the  poor,  for 
visiting  the  sick  and  invalid,  for  bringing 
words  of  comfort  and  homemade  baked  goods 
to  the  grieving. 

Straight  remembers  Allen  making  several 
long  distance  calls,  at  her  own  expense,  to 
her  husband,  Robert,  as  he  lay  in  a  hospital 
in  Burlington,  VT.  When  her  husband  died 
about  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  Allen  was  there 
to  console  her.  she  said. 

Allen  is  often  called  on  to  give  the  eulogy 
at  funerals.  Vernon  Dunkley,  a  member  of 
Allen's  church,  notes  that  she  is  particularly 
good  with  a  "hard  funeral,"  one  in  which  the 
deceased  had  not  lived  an  exemplary  life. 

"No  matter  who  it  is,  she's  got  something 
good  to  say  about  them."  he  said. 

Neighbor  Isabelle  Ross,  who  has  known 
Allen  since  they  were  in  school,  said  Allen  is 
always  ready  to  listen  when  someone  had  a 
problem. 

"She  has  a  listening  heart  .  .  .  You  can 
talk  to  her  and  she  listens  to  what  you  say," 
she  said. 

But  Allen  considers  herself  just  an  ordi- 
nary person,  and  in  many  ways  she  Is.  An 
simple  women,  she  eschews  makeup,  jewelry 
and  other  adornments  in  keeping  with  her 
Pentecostal  faith. 

She  blushes  when  talking  about  her  grow- 
ing fame.  Allen  and  her  husband.  Earl,  are 
featured  in  "Adirondack  Faces,"  a  1991  book 
of  photographs  by  Mathias  Oppersdorf. 

"I'm  getting  too  much  publicity,"  she  said, 
"I  don't  know  what  to  do  with  it  all." 

Allen  and  her  husband  live  in  a  house  on 
Edwards  Hill  Road  near  the  family  farm 
where  she  was  born  on  June  27,  1924. 

Allen  was  the  fourth  of  nine  children  of  the 
late  John  and  Hester  (Rist)  Dalaba.  Like  her 
six  sisters— Violet,  Blossom,  Pansy,  Rose, 
F'ern  and  Carnata— she  was  named  for  a  flow- 
er. 

"We  were  mama's  flower  garden,"  accord- 
ing to  her  sister.  Pansy  Allen.  (Pansy  mar- 
ried Earl's  cousin.) 

There  were  also  two  boys,  Lynden  and  Oli- 
ver. All  except  Violet  and  Lynden  are  still 
living. 

Allen  looks  back  fondly  on  her  life  on  the 
farm.  It  was  simple  life,  centered  on  family, 
school  and  church. 

"We  didn't  run  around  at  nights,"  she  said. 

The  family  attended  church  services  every 
Tuesday  and  Thursday  night  and  twice  on 
Sunday  and  held  family  prayers  three  times 
a  day. 

Farm  life  meant  a  lot  of  hard  work,  even 
for  the  children.  But  Pansy,  who  is  two  years 
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older,  remembers  that  her  sister  was  always 
willing  to  do  more  than  her  share  of  the 
chores,  which  was  all  right  with  her. 

"When  we  were  kids  together  I  would  hate 
to  do  this  or  do  that,  but  Daisy  was  willing 
to  bear  her  share  of  work  in  this  big  family," 
she  said.  "She  never  complained  and  was  al- 
ways willing." 

Even  as  a  child.  Pansy  remembers  her  sis- 
ter always  putting  other  people's  needs  be- 
fore her  own. 

Pansy  remembers  riding  home  from  church 
in  their  father's  sleigh  on  a  bitterly  cold 
winter  night  with  her  sister  and  some  neigh- 
borhood children.  Two  sisters  on  the  sleigh 
had  forgotten  their  mittens,  and  Daisy  took 
off  her  mittens  and  gave  each  of  the  girls  one 
to  wear. 

As  children.  Pansy  was  the  mischievous 
one,  while  Daisy  rarely  got  in  trouble,  which 
did  create  a  little  friction  between  the  sis- 
ters. Pansy  said. 

"She  never  stuck  her  tongue  out  at  people 
like  I  did,"  she  said.  "She  just  wsis  a  dif- 
ferent type  of  person." 

Though  the  sisters  are  close,  Daisy  is  a  lit- 
tle taken  aback  by  Pansy's  adapting  such 
worldly  ways  as  wearing  lipstick  and  jew- 
elry. Pansy  said. 

Daisy  Allen  graduated  from  North  Creek 
High  School  (now  Johnsburg  Central)  and  at- 
tended one  year  at  Emmanuel  Bible  School 
in  Union  City,  Pa.,  which  was  run  by  the 
Pentecostal  Holiness  Association. 

But  the  cost  of  traveling  to  Pennsylvania 
was  too  much,  so  she  completed  her  studies 
through  correspondence  courses. 

In  1944,  she  became  pastor  of  the  church  of 
Sodom,  a  hamlet  about  two  miles  away  from 
Bakers  Mills.  The  small  country  church  was 
dedicated  in  1895  as  the  Union  Free  Church. 
Despite  her  Pentecostal  background,  Allen 
conducts  a  non-denominational  service. 

Although  many  denominations  are  still  de- 
bating the  ordination  of  women,  it  has  long 
been  a  practice  among  Pentecostals,  Allen 
said. 

Her  maternal  grandfather  was  minister 
and  her  grandmother  was  a  lay  preacher.  Her 
own  mother,  who  died  in  1989  at  age  91,  was 
ordained  in  her  80s.  Allen  recalls  her  con- 
ducting Sunday  school  classes  from  her  bed. 

On  Sept.  3,  1947,  Daisy  married  Earl  Allen 
of  Sodom.  They  have  two  children,  a  daugh- 
ter. Kjerstia  Millington.  who  lives  nearby, 
and  a  son.  Frederick,  who  lives  in  Union 
Beach,  N.J.  They  have  six  grandchildren. 

Earl  earns  his  living  pursuing  several  ar- 
cane trades:  making  Adirondack  hay  rakes 
and  maple  syrup  and  keeping  a  team  of 
horses  to  haul  hunting  parties  into  the 
backcountry.  He  also  does  electrical  work. 

"He's  sort  of  a  self-made,  quiet  little 
man,"  Daisy  said. 

In  an  area  where  jobs  and  opportunities  are 
scarce,  Allen's  concern  for  the  poor  is  not 
that  surprising. 

"There  are  a  lot  of  poor  people.  A  lot  of  my 
relatives  are  very  poor  and  struggling,"  said 
Allen,  who  is  far  from  wealthy  herself. 

Collecting  clothing  and  toys  for  the  needy 
was  a  natural  extension  of  the  tradition  in 
her  large  family  of  handing  down  Items 
someone  could  no  longer  use.  The  Items  she 
collects  often  pile  up  on  her  enclosed  porch. 

Recently,  her  generosity  had  become  Inter- 
national. In  1983,  Allen  traveled  to  Tanzania 
to  visit  Pentecostal  missions.  Now,  when  she 
can  afford  the  postage,  she  sends  off  pack- 
ages of  needed  items  to  Africa. 

Besides  her  church  work,  Allen  belongs  to 
the  women's  auxiliary  of  the  Baker  Mills- 
Sodom  Volunteer  Fire  Co.  and  had  been  a  4- 
H  Club  leader  since  1964. 
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For  r  lany  years,  she  has  been  a  columnist 
for  two  weelily  newspapers,  the  North  Creek 
News-E  iterprlse  and  the  Warrensburg-Lake 
George  News/Adirondack  Journal.  She  has 
also  w'ltten  a  book,  still  in  manuscript 
form,  a  t>out  her  father  and  life  on  his  farm 
that  sh  I  hopes  to  get  published 
Allenialso  took  up  her  pen  to  fight  Warren 
landnil  plan.  One  of  the  five  areas 
considered  for  a  county  wide  land- 
inctides  part  of  her  property  and  most  of 
camp  run  by  her  denomination, 
has  written  letters  to  church  leaders, 
offlcials,  the  Adirondack  Park  Agen 
summer  residents  who  own  property 
site. 

't  like  It.  I  don't  like  it  in  the  Adi- 
I  don't  like  it  on  the  church  prop- 
said. 
c|}unty  has  since  reconsidered  its  plan 
longer  actively  considering  the  five 
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free  time,  Allen  is  a  voracious  read- 
abstA'bing  religious  works,  magazines  and 
fid  ion  books. 

3  ears  ago.  diabetes  caused  her  to  lose 

ey^ight.  but  it  slowly  came  back.  Since 
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t  know  how  to  stop  reading  when  I 
chance,"  she  said. 

so  spends  a  lot  of  time  writing  let- 
talking  on  the  telephone.  Her  phone 
n,  sometimes  too  often,  but  she  is 
villing  to  talk  to  a  friend, 
they  call  they  must  have  a  reason 
need  someone  to  talk  to."  she  said, 
telephone  conversations  have  replaced 
nui  lerous  visits  to  homes  and  nursing 
I  hat  she  has  had  to  cut  back  recently 
of  her  health, 
health  problems  have  put  her  in  the 
several  times  in  the  last  two  years, 
her  to  slow  down.  But  she  is  doing 
)hysically,  and  her  faith  and  optl- 

undiminished. 
learned  a  little  bit  fipom  the  Lord- 
Lord,  to  live  one  day  at  a  time," 
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LIFE  AND  DEATH:  U.S. 
POPULATION  POLICY 


ION.  EDWARD  F.  FEIGHAN 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


I  Wednesday.  February  19, 1992 


EIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to 

my  colleagues  an  article  that  ap- 

n  Sunday's  Washington  Post,  written 

Matthews,  vice  president  of  the 

F^esources  Institute.  In  this  essay,  Ms. 

offers   shocking   evidence   of   the 

whole  world  will  face  In  the  next 

f  we  do  not  take  decisive  action  today 

edudate   people   in   developing   countries 

m  3dern  family  planning  methods. 

I  insert  Ms.  Matthews'  essay  In  full  in  the 


the 


the  Washington  Post.  Feb.  16,  1992] 
ND  Death:  U.S.  Population  Policy 
(By  Jessica  Matthews) 
Bush's  hypocritical  and  cowardly 
Intransigence  on  world  population  growth  Is 
keeping    the  United  States  from  offering  a 
choice    of   life   over   death   to   millions   of 
women  in  developing  countries.  Recently  re- 
leased   population    projections   shed   a   new 
light  or  the  future  costs  of  this  harsh  policy. 
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There  is  no  blinking  at  one  devastating 
fact:  Children  born  less  than  two  years  after 
their  next  older  sibling  are  almost  twice  as 
likely  to  die  as  those  born  more  than  two 
years  apart.  Spacing  is  the  single  most  im- 
portant contributor  to  infant  death.  Provid- 
ing the  means  of  spacing  births  can  therefore 
prevent  huge  numbers — perhaps  one-fifth — of 
these  deaths,  and  a  considerable  portion  of 
maternal  mortality  as  well. 

This  is  not  a  matter  of  imposing  someone 
else's  culturally  alien  notion  of  the  right 
number  of  children  on  a  Kenyan,  Indonesian 
or  Saudi  couple.  It  is  about  providing  the 
means  for  couples  who  want  to  space  or  limit 
the  number  of  their  children  to  do  so.  De- 
mographers call  this  "unmet  demand"  for 
family  planning  services.  They  peg  it  today 
at  120  million  women  or  couples.  They  know 
that  to  be  a  gross  underestimate.  l>ecause  ex- 
perience has  shown  that  well-designed  fam- 
ily planning  programs  create  demand  as 
word  spreads  from  satisfied  users  to  family, 
friends  and  neighbors.  The  real  numlier  lies 
somewhere  between  120  million  and  the  300 
million  couples  who  do  not  now  have  access 
to  contraceptives. 

The  new  United  Nations  projections  reveal 
that  it  will  matter  enormously  to  our  grand- 
children whether  contraceptive  use  spreads 
quickly  or  slowly.  They  show  that  the  future 
Is  far  more  uncertain,  and  either  much  more 
threatening  or  a  lot  more  hopeful,  than  we 
have  been  led  to  think. 

Until  now.  official  population  projections 
have  t}een  built  on  the  assumption  that  fer- 
tility will  eventually  reach  replacement  lev- 
els (in  which  each  couple  reproductlvely  re- 
places itself  by  having,  on  average,  2.1  chil- 
dren) and  stay  there.  After  some  decades  at 
replacement  fertility,  populations  stabilize. 
Depending  on  how  fast  replacement  level  fer- 
tility is  reached,  global  population  has  tieen 
projected  to  stabilize  at  9  billion  to  14  billion 
people,  approximately  double  to  triple  to- 
day's 5.3  billion. 

The  new  U.N.  figures  expose  what  has  been 
demographers'  dirty  little  secret:  Constant 
replacement  fertility  is  an  assumption 
adopted  for  reasons  of  statistical  conven- 
ience. There  are  no  grounds  for  believing 
that  human  behavior  will  actually  follow 
that  pattern.  Most  developed  countries  are  10 
percent  to  20  percent  below  replacement  fer- 
tility today  and  may  not  increase.  Other 
countries  may  never  reach  replacement. 

Here's  how  much  it  matters.  Sticking  with 
the  old  assumption  and  using  the  most  up- 
to-date  data  on  birth  rates,  socioeconomic 
trends  and  the  like,  the  United  Nations  now 
projects  global  stabilization  in  2150  at  11.5 
billion  (up,  incidentally,  from  its  previous 
estimate  of  10.1  billion).  If.  however,  fertility 
is  assumed  to  be  5  percent  higher  than  re- 
placement, global  population  in  that  year 
would  be  20.8  billion  and  climbing.  If  fertility 
is  just  5  percent  lower,  population  would  be 
5.6  billion.  (This  is  not  a  typo.  Those  who 
want  to  know  more  about  these  astonishing 
numt>ers  can  consult  a  clear,  short  expla- 
nation by  the  Population  Reference  Bureau.) 

Since  1984,  the  United  States  has  withheld 
funds  from  the  principal  providers  of  inter- 
national family  planning  services,  the  U.N. 
Population  Fund  and  private  agencies— the 
former  with  the  concocted  excuse  that  the 
money  might  otherwise  support  forced  pro- 
grams in  China,  the  latter  on  the  grounds 
that  no  U.S.  money  should  go  to  any  agency 
that  directly  or  indirectly  provides  alrartion 
services,  even  counseling  or  referral.  The 
fact  that  fewer  contraceptives  means  more 
aljortions  and  more  deaths  does  not  seem  to 
trouble  those  who  support  these  policies. 
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For  three  years,  the  president  has  vetoed 
or  threatened  to  veto  every  congressional  at- 
tempt to  overturn  these  policies  and  re- 
pulsed every  effort  at  compromise.  Yet  l)e- 
fore  Bush  became  Ronald  Reagan's  vice- 
president,  he  was  a  leading  advocate  of  inter- 
national family  planning,  criticizing  the  "ti- 
midity" of  agencies  that  could  not  under- 
stand how  "desperately"  these  services  are 
needed. 

Politicians  have  the  right  to  change  their 
minds,  but  when  they  do  they  have  to  ex- 
plain why.  Bush  has  never  done  so.  I  don't 
believe  that  he  can.  All  of  the  reasons  he 
once  cited  for  making  population  control  a 
top  International  priority  are  far  more-ur- 
gent-today than  they  were  20  years  ago. 

In  a  recent  speech  to  the  United  Nations, 
former  World  Bank  president  Robert  S. 
McNamara  outlined  an  aggressive  program 
to  slow  global  population  growth,  one  pillar 
of  which  would  be  the  provision  of  com- 
prehensive family  planning.  He  estimated 
the  cost  in  2000  at  S8  billion  (in  1990  dollars) 
most  of  which  would  be  borne  by  developing 
countries.  International  assistance  would 
need  to  grow  fourfold  to  S3.5  billion,  alx>ut  5 
percent  of  all  development  assistance.  That 
is  a  pittance. 

Whether  the  motivation  Is  altruistic  or 
selfish,  principally  to  relieve  needless  human 
suffering  or  to  ensure  the  future  habitabllity 
of  the  planet,  the  U.N.  numbers  make  clear 
that  there  are  urgent  reasons — of  both  fear 
and  hope— for  the  United  States  to  do  its 
part  in  providing  the  means  for  family  plan- 
ning. Congress  Is  ready  to  act.  This  is  the 
president's  choice— between  reason  and  con- 
science or  politics  as  usual. 


UNITED  NATIONS  STILL  FOLLOWS 
A  DOUBLE  STANDARD  FOR  ISRAEL 


HON.  TOM  LAM'OS 

of  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  19. 1992 

Mr.  LANTOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  United  Na- 
tions follows  a  double  standard  in  dealing  with 
Israel.  Frequently,  actions  by  the  Government 
of  Israel  are  quickly  and  roundly  condemned, 
while  egregious  terrorist  activities  by  the  PLC 
and  some  of  its  radial  splinter  groups  are 
passed  over  in  offk:ial  silence. 

Balance  and  fairness  in  addressing  the 
problems  between  Israel  and  its  Arab  neigh- 
bors are  prerequisites  for  peace  in  the  Middle 
East.  The  United  Nations,  such  a  highly  re- 
spected international  txxiy,  is  in  an  excellent 
position  to  lead  by  example.  When  it  does  so, 
the  cause  of  peace  in  this  region  will  greatly 
advance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Cal  Thomas,  the  syndicated 
columnist,  has  written  an  excellent  artk:le  on 
how  the  United  Nations  has  once  again  ap- 
plied a  double  standard  when  it  voted  to 
"strongly"  condemn  Israel's  recent  decision  to 
expel  12  known  Palestinian  terrorists  from  the 
occupied  territories. 

Mr.  Thomas'  examination  of  the  United  Na- 
tk>ns  condemnation  highlights  the  lack  of  ob- 
jectivity and  balance  within  that  organization 
when  it  comes  to  the  subject  of  the  Middle 
East.  Unfortunately,  the  kirid  of  prejudice  re- 
flected in  the  U.N.'s  recent  vote  threatens  to 
perpetuate  the  sad  state  of  affairs  in  this  trou- 
bled region. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  that  Mr.  Thomas'  article 

be  printed  in  today's  Record  and  I  urge  my 

colleagues  to  give  it  the  thoughtful  and  serious 

attention  that  it  deserves. 

HISTORICAL  Middle  East  Double  Standard 

FOR  Israel  Still  Exists 

(By  Cal  Thomas) 

The  United  Nations  has  repealed  its  "Zion- 
ism is  racism"  resolution,  but  last  week's 
Security  Council  vote  "strongly"  condemn- 
ing Israel  for  its  decision  to  expel  12  Pal- 
estinians from  the  occupied  territories  shows 
that  when  it  comes  to  judging  actions  in  the 
Middle  East,  the  old  double  standard  for  Is- 
rael remains. 

The  Security  Council,  aided  and  abetted  by 
the  United  States,  created  the  impression 
that  these  12  Palestinians  are  innocents 
swept  up  by  Israeli  soldiers  while  either 
minding  their  own  business  or  peacefully 
demonstrating  in  favor  of  their  cause.  Most 
press  reports  omitted  details  of  the  activities 
in  which  these  12  were  involved  or  the  radi- 
cal terrorist  organizations  with  which  they 
are  associated. 

All  12  are  active  members  of  the  most  vio- 
lent terrorist  groups  and  opposed  to  peace 
talks  among  Israel,  her  Arab  neighbors  and 
the  Palestinians.  All  have  records  of  partici- 
pating in  and/or  encouraging  subversive  be- 
havior, incitement  to  riot  and  murder. 

The  Popular  Front  for  the  Lll)eratlon  of 
Palestine  (PFLP),  to  which  some  of  the  can- 
didates for  expulsion  belong,  is  the  most  ex- 
treme among  the  leading  factions  in  the 
PLO.  As  an  opponent  of  a  political  settle- 
ment in  the  Middle  East,  the  PFLP  has  co- 
operated with  other  extremist  organizations, 
including  Hamas  and  the  Democratic  Front/ 
Hawatmeh.  to  which  others  among  the  12  l)e- 
long. 

Following  the  opening  round  of  the  peace 
conference  in  Madrid,  the  PFLP  began  pro- 
ducing leaflets  that  incited  its  members  to 
violence  against  Israel  and  against  those 
Palestinians  suspected  of  cooperating  with 
Israel.  In  the  past  year,  the  PFLP  has 
stepped  up  its  activities  and  urged  an  in- 
crease in  terrorist  acts,  including  the  use  of 
firearms. 

The  PFLP  has  taken  responsibility  for  sev- 
eral serious  armed  attacks,  including  firing 
at  the  car  of  a  resident  of  Dolev  last  March, 
at  an  Israeli  bus  carrying  civilians  on  the 
Alon  Highway  south  of  Tapuach  on  Oct.  28 
and  at  the  car  of  a  resident  of  Ofra  in  El- 
Bireh  on  Dec.  1.  In  these  attacks,  four  Israe- 
lis were  killed  and  eight  wounded.  But  the 
Security  Council  could  not  get  worked  up 
enough  al>out  dead  Israelis  to  formally  con- 
demn the  killings— formal  condemnations 
seem  to  be  strictly  reserved  for  Israel. 

The  Hamas  terrorist  organization  believes 
that  "holy  war,"  not  negotiation,  is  the  only 
way  to  achieve  its  objective  of  relinquishing 
"not  one  grain  of  territory"  and  the  creation 
of  an  Islamic  Palestine  from  the  Mediterra- 
nean to  the  Jordan  River. 

Not  only  is  Hamas  active  in  what  the  Is- 
raelis refer  to  as  Judea  and  Samaria,  it  has 
also  penetrated  Into  territory  that  was  pre- 
1967  Israel.  Hamas  is  known  for  openly  bat- 
tling Palestinian  rivals  who  have  to  their 
mind  an  insufficiently  radical  agenda.  The 
organization's  leaflets  promise  life  in  the 
hereafter  for  those  giving  their  lives.  They 
call  Jews  "descendants  of  monkeys  and 
pigs." 

Hamas  members  have  l>een  linked  to  the 
kidnap  and  murder  of  two  Israeli  soldiers  in 
1989  and  the  murder  of  three  Jews  in  Jaffa  In 
1990. 

During  1991,  55  Hamas  cells  were  uncov- 
ered, which  admitted,  according  to  the  Israe- 
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lis,  to  67  attacks.  Israeli  authorities  say 
Hamas  has  used  stabbing  and  hit-and-run  ve- 
hicle attacks  to  cause  several  deaths  and  in- 
juries. 

The  Fatah  organization  last  year  stepped 
up  its  armed  encounters  with  the  objective 
of  scuttling  peace  negotiations.  In  the  past 
year,  250  Fatah  groups  were  uncovered  in 
Judea  and  Samaria.  Oaza  and  the  Jerusalem 
area.  Israel  says  Fatah  meml>er8  have  so  far 
admitted  to  committing  720  terrorist  activi- 
ties. 320  of  them  last  year.  In  attacks  by 
Fatah  groups  which  were  solved  last  year, 
two  Jews  were  killed  and  10  others  .were  in- 
jured. 

E2ach  of  these  terrorist  groups  has  received 
training  and  safe  haven  in  Syria,  which  is  a 
participant  in  the  negotiating  process. 

The  Security  Council,  backed  by  the  Unit- 
ed States,  claims  Israel's  attempt  to  expel 
the  12  Palestinians  linked  with  these  terror- 
ist groups  violates  the  Fourth  Geneva  Con- 
vention. Israel's  position  is  that  the  conven- 
tion outlawed  mass  deportations  of  the  kind 
used  against  Jews  during  World  War  U  and 
not  Individual  expulsions  for  security  rea- 
sons. But  why  is  Israel  condemned  for  expel- 
ling a  few  known  terrorists,  while  Syria 
manages  to  escape  censure  for  training  and 
hart>oring  them? 

The  real  violation  is  not  of  the  Fourth  Ge- 
neva Convention  but  of  a  common  standard 
and  common  sense.  The  Palestinians  have 
the  opportunity  to  appeal.  That's  an  oppor- 
tunity denied  to  those  who  were  killed  by 
these  terrorist  groups. 
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LETTER  FROM  PRESIDENT 
FRANJO  TUDJMAN  OF  CROATIA 


HON.  JOHN  MILLER 

OF  WASHINGTON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Wednesday,  February  19. 1992 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Washington.  Mr.  Speaker,  al- 
legatk)ns  of  anti-Semitism  have  been  leveled 
at  the  President  of  Croatia,  Franjo  Tudjman. 
Last  month,  I  had  the  opportunity  to  travel  to 
Croatia  and  meet  with  President  Tudjman.  We 
had  a  frank  discussion  about  these  charges. 
Since  then.  President  Tudjman  has  sent  a  let- 
ter to  Members  of  Congress  addressing  these 
charges  of  anti-Semitism.  Without  objection,  I 
would  like  to  insert  that  letter  Into  the  Re(X)Rd. 
Republic  of  Croatia, 

January  21. 1992. 

Dear  Member  of  Congress:  On  liehalf  of 
the  citizens  of  independent,  democratic  Cro- 
atia. I  extend  my  greetings  to  the  distin- 
guished and  esteemed  Memt>ers  of  the  U.S. 
Congress. 

I  am  compelled  to  communicate  with  you 
in  response  to  recent  articles  that  have  ap- 
peared in  the  general  press  In  the  U.S.  that 
have  accused  me  of  the  serious  charge  of 
anti-Semitism.  The  baseless  charges  stem 
mainly  from  Inaccurate  translations  from 
Croatian  into  English  of  my  writings  as  well 
as  quotations  that  are  either  erroneous  or 
taken  out  of  context. 

I  am  deeply  troubled  by  these  false  allega- 
tions and  consider  them  to  be  a  stain  on  my 
personal  character  and  honor,  and  by  exten- 
sion that  of  the  Croatian  people.  This  letter 
is  meant  to  seek  your  understanding  as  rep- 
resentatives of  the  American  people  of  my 
past  and  present  position  on  the  subject. 

1.  In  1941,  the  Nazi  puppet  regime  in  occu- 
pied Croatia  put  a  price  on  my  head.  The 
same  year,  a  leading  Jewish  physician  fled 


Croatia  and  entrusted  me  with  the  safekeep- 
ing of  his  son. 

2. 1  fought  the  Nazis  during  World  War  n  as 
a  member  of  the  resistance  forces,  attaining 
the  rank  of  General.  Many  Croatlans  fought 
against  the  Ustasha  regime  of  terror  and  evil 
and  against  the  Nazi-Fascist  occupation. 

3.  My  brother  was  killed  by  the  Nazis  in 
1943. 

4.  My  Mother  and  Father  were  killed  by 
the  Communists  in  1946. 

5.  I  was  jailed  by  the  post-war  Communist 
regime  t>ecause  of  my  antltotalltarian  politi- 
cal views. 

6.  I  am  unalterably  opposed  to  oppression 
from  the  right  and  the  left,  and  I  condemn  in 
the  strongest  terms  possible  the  evil  geno- 
cide which  the  Nazis  and  their  puppet  col- 
laborators in  Croatia  and  other  countries 
perpetrated  against  the  Jews,  Gypsies,  Cro- 
atlans, Serbs  and  other  groups. 

The  systematic  process  the  Nazis  devel- 
oped and  Implemented  to  exterminate  the 
Jews  of  Europe  made  It,  undeniably,  one  of 
the  greatest  crimes  in  history  against  man- 
kind. 

In  this  regard,  the  Ustasha  regime  of  the 
Independent  State  of  Croatia  committed 
countless  war  crimes  and  crimes  against  hu- 
manity. I  deeply  regret  the  fact  that  the 
Jewish  Corrununity  of  Croatia  was  victim- 
ized as  part  of  the  Holocaust  of  World  War  U. 

As  President  of  the  Republic  of  Croatia,  I 
will  oppose  the  specter  of  anti-Semitism  in 
Croatia  whenever  it  rears  its  ugly  head,  as  it 
does  from  time  to  time  In  many  countries.  I 
will  not  tolerate  anti-Semitism  in  any  form 
whatsoever.  All  Croatlans  including  Croatian 
Jews  know  this.  I  fought  for  and  strongly 
support  the  new  Constitution  of  Croatia 
which  protects  Individual  human  rights  and 
guarantees  the  rights  of  all  minorities  in 
Croatia. 

Since  my  election  on  April  1,  1990,  I  have 
taken  the  following  steps  In  support  of  this 
policy: 

1.  I  have  issued  an  appeal  seeking  funds  to 
restore  the  destroyed  Jewish  synagogue  in 
Zagreb,  and  I  am  working  with  Croatian 
Jews  to  achieve  that  objective.  In  addition.  I 
have  returned  the  property  previously  con- 
fiscated by  the  state  to  its  rightful  owners, 
the  Jewish  Community  of  Croatia. 

2.  I  publicly  endorsed  the  repeal  of  the  "Zi- 
onism is  racism"  resolution  in  the  United 
Nations,  which  passed  the  UN. 

3.  I  offered  to  provide  transit  to  Jews  wish- 
ing to  emigrate  from  the  former  Soviet 
Union  to  Israel.  Until  the  outbreak  of  the  re- 
cent Serbian  war  of  aggression  against  Cro- 
atia, El  Al  had  regular  direct  flights  from 
Zagreb  to  Tel  Aviv. 

4.  Following  the  recent  Immblng  of  the 
Jewish  Conmiunity  Center  by  unknown  indi- 
viduals, I  attended  a  rally  of  40,000  Croatian 
citizens  to  express  my  solidarity  and  support 
for  the  1200-member  Jewish  Community  of 
Zagreb. 

5.  As  soon  as  the  situation  in  Croatia  per- 
mits. I  have  every  intention  of  traveling  to 
Israel  to  meet  with  Israeli  government  offi- 
cials and  citizens,  and  to  visit  the  Yad 
Vashem  Memorial  Museum  on  that  occasion. 
I  wish  to  reiterate  my  deepest  sorrow  and  re- 
gret alx>ut  the  losses  sustained  by  the  Jewish 
conununities  in  Ehirope  and  to  vow  in  their 
memory  that  such  events  will  never  happen 
again. 

6.  Twelve  Jews  serve  in  high-ranking  posi- 
tions within  the  Croatian  government  today, 
including  the  President  of  the  Constitutional 
Court,  two  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  the 
Minister  of  Health,  the  Deputy  Attorney 
General  and  the  Deputy  Foreign  Minister. 
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people  of  Croatia  are  struKgrling  to 
istin?  democratic  Institutions  and  to 
a  Itee  and  democratic  future  for  gen- 
to  come.  I  urge  you  not  to  be  misled 
misinformed  by  propaganda  from  Corn- 
sources  and  their  agents  seeking  to 
defame  me  and,  thus,  to  manipulate 
own  sinister  purposes  the  serious 
of  the  Holocaust,  thereby  damaging 
and  accurate  identity  of  Croatia 
people. 

f  forward  to  establishing  diplomatic 

with  the  U.S.  in  the  near  future 

ejdhancing  the  friendship  that  already 

)etween  the  people  of  our  two  demo- 

lations. 

I  reiterate  my  complete  and 
iedication   to  the  fulfillment  of  the 
e  ssential  tenets  of  democracy:  respect 
huvian  rights  and  the  guarantee  of  free- 
protection  of  minority  rights, 
^ncerely, 

PranjoTudjman, 

President. 
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EMEflGENCY  MEDICAL  SERVICES 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1992 


IN 


HON.  SIEVE  GUNDERSON 

OF  WISCONSIN 
'  HE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
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Wednesday,  February  19. 1992 
jUNDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  aver- 
5.  citizen  will  need  emergency  care  at 
tf^ce  in  a  lifetime.  However,  will  that 
available? 
Comfcrehensive   emergency   medical   serv- 
s>  stems  are  essential  to  our  health  care 
system.  However,  not  all  States  have 
developed   EMS  programs.   Rural  popu- 
(ace  an  additional  challenge  because 
medical  care  is  often  more  difficult 
deliver  in  rural  areas. 

,  the  Congress  passed  the  Trauma 

Systems  Planning  and  Development  Act. 

k  gislation  created  a  Federal  Advisory 

on  Trauma  Care,  authorized  grants  to 

or  the  purpose  of  Incorporating  a  Staio 

care  plan  into  State  emergency  medl- 

projjrams,  and  called  for  the  development 

demonstration  projects  that  would  im- 

( mergency  medical  care  In  rural  Amer- 

purpose  of  this  Initiative  Is  to  assist 

and  communities  In  the  development 

nn  jlementation  of  effective  trauma  care 
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Traui  ia  is  only  one  element  of  emergency 
medica  care.  Trauma  is  defined  as  a  txxJy  In- 
jury us  jally  caused  by  a  violent,  chemical  or 
other  i  Ktrinsic  force.  In  addition  to  Improving 
our  tra  ima  care  system,  it  is  imperative  that 
we  enf  ance  our  emergency  medical  services 
prograr  is 

Toda  t 


,    I   am    introducing   the    Emergency 

Services  Amendments  of  1992.  This 

begin  to  address  the  coordination  of 

medical  services — EMS — at  both 

Federal  and  State  levels.  In  addition,  my 

will  also  enhance  emergency  medical 

rural  communities.  The  key  compo- 

my  legislation  are: 

establishment  of  a  Federal  EMS  office: 
will  be  located  within  the  Oepart- 
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ment  of  Health  and  Human  Services.  The  du- 
ties of  this  office  will  Include:  (a)  conduct  ac- 
tivities that  will  maintain  an  adequate  number 
of  health  professionals  involved  In  both 
prehospital  and  hospital  based  activities;  (b) 
provide  technical  assistance  to  State  and  local 
agencies;  (c)  coordinate  EMS  activities  within 
the  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices and  as  appropriate,  with  activities  of  other 
Federal  agencies;  (d)  develop  and  review 
EMS  guidelines  pertaining  to  health  profes- 
sionals, equipment,  and  training;  (e)  inves- 
tigate communications  technologies  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  EMS  activities;  and  (f) 
examine  the  unique  needs  of  underserved 
inner  city  and  underserved  rural  areas  in  re- 
gard to  EMS. 

Second,  establishment  enhancement  of 
State  EMS  offices:  The  purpose  of  this  office 
is  to  improve  the  availability  and  quality  of 
EMS  In  the  States.  Many  States  do  not  cur- 
rently have  formally  established  EMS  offices. 
Others  have  a  definitive  office,  but  suffer  from 
a  lack  of  funds  and  staff.  My  proposal  will  en- 
able States,  that  choose  to  do  so,  to  create  an 
office  or  enhance  already  existing  EMS  offices 
through  a  Federal/State  matching  grant  pro- 
gram over  3  years.  Required  activities  of  the 
State  offices  include  the  coordination  of  all 
State  EMS  activities,  providing  technical  as- 
sistance to  public  and  nonprofit  private  entities 
regarding  EMS  programs  including  training  of 
health  professionals. 

Third,  demonstration  telecommunications 
program:  This  program  will  enable  patients 
and  health  professionals  in  rural  communities 
to  link-up  with  medical  specialists  in  larger 
health  facilities  for  consultations  regarding  life- 
saving  treatment.  This  activity  will  be  accom- 
plished by  rural  facilities  using  telecommuni- 
cations such  as  static  video  Imaging  transmit- 
ted through  telephones  and  facsimiles.  The 
development  of  this  project  will  enable  rural 
hospitals  to  stabilize  and  treat  patients  in  criti- 
cal condition  who  are  unable  to  travel  long  dis- 
tances to  comprehensive  medical  centers. 

My  proposal  will  allow  for  a  strong  EMS 
presence  at  both  the  Federal  and  State  levels. 
I  encourage  my  colleagues  to  join  me  In  co- 
sponsoring  the  Emergency  Medical  Amend- 
ments of  1992. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  LEGISLATION 
REGARDING  DOMESTIC  BASE 
CLOSURES 


HON.  PETE  GEREN 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  19.  1992 

Mr.  GEREN  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  to  correct  an  un-ln- 
tended  inequity  due  to  domestic  base  clo- 
sures. At  stake  here  is  an  issue  of  fairness  for 
retirees  who  dedicated  their  careers  In  service 
to  our  country. 

Many  military  retirees  settled  near  a  military 
base  to  have  access  to  the  base  hospital. 
They  receive  coverage  under  Champus  until 
the  age  of  65,  and  are  then  automatically  cov- 
ered under  Medicare  Part  A. 

At  age  65  they  have  7  months  to  decide 
whether  to  accept  or  decline  coverage  for  hos- 
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pitalization  under  Medicare  Part  B — for  an 
extra  premium  of  $31.80  a  month.  Once  this 
enrollment  window  passes,  retirees  are  penal- 
ized 10  percent  a  year  for  each  year  they 
delay  in  enrolling  In  Part  B — for  example,  if 
someone  enrolls  in  Part  B  at  age  75.  they 
would  pay  10  years  times  10  percent,  or  dou- 
ble the  normal  premium. 

Over  110,000  retirees  in  the  Fort  Worth  re- 
gion rely  upon  the  Carswell  AFB  Hospital  for 
care — which  is  slated  to  close  in  September, 
1993.  Like  millions  of  retirees  nationwide, 
many  Tarrant  County  retirees  elected  to  tore- 
go  Part  B  coverage  because  they  had  access 
to  our  local  base  hospital. 

Now  many  of  these  hospitals  are  ctosing, 
and  thousands  of  retirees  over  the  age  of  65 
must  enroll  in  Medicare  Part  B  to  get  hos- 
pitalization coverage.  And,  they  should  be  able 
to  do  so  without  incurring  a  10  percent  penalty 
per  year. 

My  legislation  would  waive  this  enrollment 
penalty  for  a  special  90-day  period  both  before 
and  after  the  base  and  hospital  are  closed. 
This  is  a  worthy  and  necessary  endeavor,  and 
I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  passing  this 
legislation. 
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KATHRYN  BROWNELL,  DADE 
SUPER  TEACHER 


HON.  ILEANA  ROS-LEHTINEN 

OK  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  19.  1992 

Ms.  ROS-LEHTINEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  every 
school  district  has  those  teachers  who  stand 
out.  Kathryn  Brownell  is  clearly  one  of  these 
exceptional  educators.  She  presently  devotes 
herself  to  the  Palmer-Trinity  School  in  Miami 
where  she  teaches  art,  sculpture,  design,  and 
film  history  to  students  which  range  from  sev- 
enth graders  to  seniors.  The  Miami  Herald  re- 
cently recognized  her  as  one  of  Dade  Coun- 
ty's super  teachers  in  an  article  by  staff  writer, 
Jon  O'Neill.  That  article  follows: 

Kathryn  Brownell  believes  art  can  make 
magic.  And  she  gets  her  kids  to  believe  it, 
too. 

Brownell  teaches  art.  sculpture,  design  and 
film  history  at  Palmer-Trinity  School,  and 
her  students  range  from  beginners  in  seventh 
grade  to  seniors  in  advanced  placement 
classes. 

It  doesn't  matter  to  Brownell.  To  her,  art 
works  wonders  for  everyone. 

"I  try  to  teach  them  about  the  passion  of 
art,"  she  said.  "It's  about  what  comes  from 
inside  them,  like  giving  form  to  their  emo- 
tions. It  helps  them  to  know  themselves  and 
build  their  self-esteem,  l>ecause  they  see  that 
their  expression  is  valuable." 

Brownell  demands  the  best  from  her  stu- 
dents, and  usually  gets  it. 

"She's  tough  and  she  pushes  you  really 
hard,"  said  Forrest  Mulcahy,  18,  who  wants 
to  go  on  to  art  school.  "But  she's  great.  She 
helped  me  refine  my  talent  and  find  my  own 
message." 

Brownell,  41,  figures  that  what  kids  learn 
in  her  art  classes  will  carry  over  into  other 
subjects,  too.  Last  year,  teaching  at  Trinity 
before  the  school  merged  with  Palmer,  she 
started  a  film  history  class  with  an  unusual 
goal— getting  kids  to  write. 

"I  make  it  difficult,"  she  said.  "Every 
seven  to  10  days  they  have  to  write  a  1.000- 


word  paper.  And  you  see  kids  who  say  they 
couldn't  write  start  to  blossom.  That  makes 
me  very  happy. 

Around  the  school.  7900  SW  176th  St. 
Brownell  is  known  as  a  dynamo,  a  teacher 
who  is  constantly  coming  up  with  new  ideas 
and  new  ways  to  help  kids  share  her  love  of 
art. 

"She's  very  innovative  and  totally  dedi- 
cated." said  Mike  Ferguson,  the  headmaster. 
"Anytime  I  go  into  her  room,  good  things 
are  happening.  We've  always  had  a  good  art 
program  here,  but  she  just  makes  it  that 
much  twtter." 

Among  her  ideas:  having  her  seventh-grade 
students  build  kites,  and  learn  about  the  dy- 
namics of  flight  at  the  same  time  and  writ- 
ing a  curriculum  for  all  private  schools  in 
Florida  that  stresses  the  architectural  his- 
tory of  the  state. 

Not  bad  for  someone  who  never  expected  to 
be  a  teacher.  Born  in  Vermont.  Brownell 
spent  three  years  at  Castelton  College  study- 
ing biology  and  chemistry. 

"My  heart  really  wasn't  in  it."  she  said. 

She  quit  school  as  a  junior,  got  married 
and  spent  some  time  sailing  around  the  Vir- 
gin Islands  with  her  husband.  She  settled  in 
Puerto  Rico  for  a  while,  then  headed  for 
Texas  A&M  University,  where  she  got  a 
bachelor's  in  fine  art. 

Brownell  came  to  Miami  in  1980.  She  got 
her  master's  in  fine  art  from  University  of 
Miami  and  went  on  to  open  a  studio  and 
show  her  works  around  the  city.  Her  teach- 
ing career  started  in  the  fall  of  1988.  when 
she  was  looking  for  a  school  for  her  child. 
She  stopped  to  see  Trinity  Episcopal  and 
ended  up  as  the  art  teacher  there. 

"I  don't  know  what  happened."  she  said.  "I 
guess  I  wanted  to  give  sometlUng  back.  But 
what  I  learned  was  that  the  kids  gave  things 
to  me." 

In  her  third  year  in  the  classroom. 
Brownell  is  clearly  enjoying  herself— and 
making  a  difference  in  the  lives  of  her  stu- 
dents. 

"She's  wonderful,  I've  learned  so  much 
from  her,"  said  senior  Elizabeth  Keedy,  17, 
who  took  the  film  history  course.  "She  loves 
what  she  does  and  it  shows.  I'm  not  an  artist 
at  all,  but  she  really  reached  me  and  inspired 
me." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  Ms.  Brownell  for 
her  passionate  commitment  to  teaching  art.  It 
is  apparent  that  the  challenges  she  puts  be- 
fore her  students  make  them  reach  for  the 
stars.  I  commend  the  leadership  of  Head- 
master Michael  Ferguson  and  Assistant  Head- 
master Jeff  Davin  who  help  make  Palmer-Trin- 
ity School  a  place  where  teachers  like  Ms. 
Brownell  and  their  students  can  thrive. 


TRIBUTE  TO  W.D.  "DUB"  FOYNER 


HON.  CARROLL  HUBBARD,  JR. 

OF  KKNTUCKY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  February  19,  1992 
Mr.  HUBBARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this  op- 
portunity to  pay  tribute  to  my  longtime  friend, 
W.D.  "Dub"  Poyner  of  Mayfield.  KY,  who  died 
on  February  2  at  his  home. 

"Dub"  Poyner,  77,  was  an  outstanding  and 
effective  member  of  the  Mayfield  City  Council 
for  10  years.  He  submitted  his  resignation  as 
a  city  councilman  just  3  weeks  ago  to  spend 
more  time  with  his  lovely  and  talented  wife, 
Josephine  Poyner,  whose  illness  was  of  much 
concern  to  him. 
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"Dub"  Poyner  was  a  retired  emptoyee  of  the 
Merit  Clothing  Co.,  where  he  worked  in 
MayfieW  for  41  years. 

Mr.  Poyner  was  a  member  of  Christ  Meth- 
odist Church  in  Mayfield,  the  American  Legion, 
and  a  World  War  II  Army  veteran. 

I  moved  to  Mayfield  in  1962  after  service  in 
the  U.S.  Air  Force  at  Lackland  and  Brooks  Air 
Force  Bases  in  San  Antonio,  TX.  One  of  the 
first  couples  I  met  30  years  ago  was  Jose- 
phine and  "Dub"  Poyner.  They  were  and  have 
been  a  highly  respected  and  well-liked  couple 
in  my  hometown.  I've  always  been  an  admirer 
and  very  fond  of  "Dub"  and  Josephine 
Poyner. 

I'll  miss  "Dub"  and  I  wish  for  Josephine 
good  health  and  a  recovery  from  the  cancer 
which  has  hospitalized  her. 

Others  who  survive  are  a  beautiful  and  out- 
standing daughter,  Deidra  "Dee"  St.  Lawrence 
of  Glenview,  KY,  a  prestigious  suburb  of  Lou- 
isville; a  son-in-law,  Glenview  Mayor  John  E. 
St.  Lawrence;  a  brother.  Jack  Poyner  of  Padu- 
cah;  three  sisters,  Dorothy  Fox  and  Mary  Lee 
Heath  of  Mayfield,  and  Ernestine  Robinson  of 
Paducah;  a  great-aunt,  Beatrice  DeMarco  of 
Mayfield;  and  three  grandchildren — Jeffrey 
English  of  Birmingham,  AL;  and  Trevor  Eng- 
lish and  Julie  English,  both  of  Louisville. 

The  funeral  of  W.D.  "Dub"  Poyner.  who 
contributed  so  much  through  the  years  to  my 
hometown  of  Mayfiekf,  was  at  1  p.m.  on  Feb- 
ruary 5  at  Bryn  Funeral  Home  in  Mayfield. 

My  wife  Carol  and  I  extend  to  the  Poyner 
family  our  sympathy. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  FORT  RUCKER 
FOSTER  GRANDPARENT  PROGRAM 


HON.  WILLIAM  L  DICKINSON 

OF  ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  19. 1992 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
would  like  to  pay  tribute  to  the  members  of  the 
Fort  Rucker  Army  Aviation  Center  Foster 
Grandparent  Program  as  they  celebrate  the 
program's  10th  anniversary.  Fort  Rucker,  lo- 
cated in  the  Second  Congressional  District  of 
Alabama,  is  one  of  only  five  military  bases  In 
the  United  States  that  participates  in  the  Fos- 
ter Grandparent  Program.  This  nationwide  pro- 
gram matches  volunteers  aged  60  and  older 
with  children  who  are  in  need  of  guidance  and 
care. 

The  Foster  Grandparents  Program  receives 
Federal  funds  under  the  Older  American  Vol- 
unteer Program,  State  of  Alabama  funds 
through  the  Alabama  Association  of  Retired 
Senior  Volunteer  Programs,  and  private  funds 
from  local  governments,  dubs,  churches,  or- 
ganizations, and  individuals.  More  than  100 
senior  adults  participate  in  the  Fort  Rucker 
Foster  Grandparent  Program,  which  is  a  suc- 
cessful example  of  cooperative  funding  for  so- 
cial programs. 

Tfie  foster  grandparents  spend  time  with 
children  of  special  needs  who  may  have  few 
close  relationships  with  adults.  As  such,  they 
often  achieve  loving,  stable  relationships  that 
have  a  positive  influence  on  the  lives  of  their 
grandchlkjren. 

I  ask  Members  of  Congress  to  join  me  in 
recognizing    the    contributions    of    the    Fort 
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Rucker  Foster  Grandparents,  whose  efforts  at 

establishing  meaningful  human  relationships 
between  your>g  and  old  are  helping  to  make 
the  Fort  Rucker  community  a  happier  one  for 
many  people. 


THE  DINNER  PARTY 


HON.  BILL  RICHARDSON 

OF  NEW  MEXICO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  19, 1992 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  New  Mexi- 
co's Judy  Chicago  is  an  internatnnally  ac- 
claimed artist,  whose  work  has  been  seen  by 
millions  of  people  around  the  wortd.  The  Din- 
ner Party,  one  of  Ms.  Chcago's  major  art 
works,  has  had  a  profound  impact  on  its  audi- 
ences, spurring  museums  arid  other  institu- 
tions, as  well  as  individual  women  and  men  by 
the  thousands  tx}th  nationally  and  internation- 
ally to  organize  and  fundraise  to  bring  the  ex- 
hibition to  their  cities  in  New  York,  Chicago, 
Cleveland,  Atlanta,  Boston.  Houston.  Toronto, 
London,  Frankfurt  and  Meltxxime,  among  oth- 
ers. 

The  Dinner  Party  is  one  of  the  nrost  impor- 
tant works  of  art  of  the  late  20th  century, 
learned  about  and  discussed  in  grade  schools 
and  universities,  written  about  and  discussed 
by  philosophers.  sock)k>gists.  and  historians 
since  its  opening  In  San  Francisco  in  1979. 

Ms.  Chicago  is  a  constituent  of  mine  who 
has  reskjed  in  Santa  Fe  for  many  years.  In 
1990,  when  she  and  the  nonprofit  organiza- 
tk)n,  Through  the  Flower,  gifted  The  Dinner 
Party  to  the  University  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, there  was  a  great  deal  of  misinformation 
generated  by  the  press  and  a  slew  of  Ignorant, 
angry  public  comments  about  this  master 
wori<. 

The  wori<  of  a  serious  American  artist  and 
the  history  of  American  art  were  done  a  great 
disservice,  and  1  am  here  to  set  the  record 
straight.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  review  an  ar- 
ticle titled,  "Uninvited  Guests:  How  Washing- 
ton Lost  'The  Dinner  Party'"  which  appeared 
in  the  December  1991  issue  of  the  respected 
publication  "Art  in  America."  This  well-docu- 
mented and  researched  article  by  a  respected 
art  historian  and  critic  is  the  truth  about  Wash- 
ington, DCs  loss  of  this  monumental  work  of 
American  art.  It  is  important  that  the  truth  of 
what  happened  be  made  a  part  of  the  written 
record  of  this  body  and  our  country.  It  cannot 
counteract  the  damage  already  done  by  such 
untruths,  but  it  will  at  least  correct  the  record 
for  posterity.  Copies  of  this  artk:le  are  avail- 
able in  my  office.  Unfortunately,  due  to  the 
length  of  Lucy  Lippard's  outstanding  artide, 
we  are  unable  to  print  the  article  in  its  entirety 
here— the  cost  would  be  too  great  to  tax- 
payers. However,  I  am  pleased  to  provide  a 
summary  of  the  article  as  portrons  of  the  artt- 
de  are  extracted  t)elow.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  make  themselves  aware  of  the  real  story 
behind  The  Dinner  Party. 

The  Dinner  Party 
In  the  summer  of  1990,  yet  another  battle 
in  the  war  for  freedom  of  symbolic  speech 
was  fought  in  Congress.  The  fire  was  ignited 
by  the  encounter  of  three  incendiary  ele- 
ments: the  national  conservative  attack  on 
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contaipporary  culture,  racial  politics  in  the 
and  The  Dinner  Party  itself. 
{February  1990,  negotiations  on  perma- 
1  ousing  for  The  Dinner  Party  opened 
the  boards  of  the  University  of  the 
of  Columbia  and  Through  the  Flow- 
idea  originated  with  UDC  trustee  Pa- 
Mathls.  The  Dinner  Party,  a  consist- 
puller  and  money-maker  in  the 
of  its  nine-year  International  tour, 
attractive  prospect  for  the  struggling 
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19,  the  UDC  trustees  formally  ac- 

the  gift  of  The  Dinner  Party  by  a 

unaniilious  vote;  no  one  in  the  university, 

cofnmunity  or  the  press  made  any  com- 

In  early  July,  the  city  council  ap- 

a  S1.2  million  bond  bill  from  the  unl- 

's  capital  budget  to  restore  the  dete- 

rioratftig  Carnegie  Library  and  prepare  it  for 

hojislng  of  The  Dinner  Party.  Yet  by  Oct. 

after  an  extraordinary  train  of.politi- 

ev^nts  culminating  in  a  student  strike. 
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18,  the  Washington  times  ran  a 
headline;    "UDC's    $1.6    million 
';  Feminist  artwork  causes  UDC  indi- 
"  In  this  story  rejxjrter  Jonetta  Rose 
pulled  in   the   embattled  NEA  and 
,    inaccurately,    that    The    Dinner 
lad  been  "banned  in  several  art  gal- 
xound  the  country  because  it  depicts 
genitalia  on  plates."  She  said,  accu- 
that  the  UDC  was  facing  "mounting 
)roblems."  Then  she  announced  that 
of  Trustees  will  spend  nearly  $1.6 
to  acquire  and  exhibit  a  piece  of  con- 
art."    The    implication    that    so 
lublic  money  was  being  spent  to  buy 
)  a  work  of  art  was  guaranteed  to 
tackles  in  the  economically  strapped 
Mathis's  private  funding  strate- 
'v^ere    not    mentioned.     In    addition, 
account  made  it  appear  that  the 
money  was  being  taken  from  the 
badly   stretched   operating   budget 
;han  from  the  capital  budget,  which  is 
separate  and  cannot  be  used  for  op- 
expenses. 

,  along  with  misinformation  about 
was  the  most  visible  issue  in  The 
Party  controversy,  although  racism 
festered    beneath    the    surface, 
not  buying  The  Dinner  Party.  UDC 
a  gift  valued  at  S2  million.  The 
belief,  even  among  those  sympa- 
The  Dinner  Party,  that  money  des- 
needed   for  basic   educational   ex- 
was  being  used  Instead  to  buy  The 
Party  wsis  never  challenged  in  the 
and    was    the    largest    nail    in    the 

coffin, 
was  a  highly  advantageous  deal  for 
1  fnlike  most  works  of  contemporary 
Dinner  Party  is  a  proven  revenue 
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hit  the  fire  on  July  26,  when  Rep. 
introduced  an  amendment  to  the  DC 
appropriation  bill  that  deleted  SI  .6 
from  UDC's  1991  operating  budget  as 
measure  for  accepting  The  Dinner 
[t  all  happened  so  fast  that  The  Din- 
had  no  time  to  mobilize  their  al- 
Parris  amendment  was  solidly  re- 
ly voice  vote;  then  the  Republicans 
their  forces  for  a  recorded  vote,  and 
297-123. 
Senate    Appropriations    Committee 
voted  to  restore  the  money  con- 
that  Parris's  attempt  at  punishing 
unjust.  Every  indication  was  that  a 
committee    would    confirm    the 
committee's  decision,  but  it  was  not 
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on  the  calendar  until  mid-autumn.  In  the  In- 
terim, another  series  of  unexpected  events 
unfolded. 

On  August  24,  at  a  hastily  called  faculty 
senate  meeting  attended  by  only  29  of  the  48 
members,  a  resolution  opposing  The  Dinner 
Party  was  pushed  through  be  a  vote  of  18  to 
11.  The  board  of  trustees,  however,  continued 
to  stand  behind  The  Dinner  Party. 

When  the  fall  semester  began,  the  student 
body,  hitherto  apathetic,  returned  to  school 
without  a  president  to  find  The  Dinner  Party 
still  very  much  an  issue,  along  with  other 
unsolved  campus  problems.  EUicouraged  by 
the  same  faculty  members  who  hsid  called 
the  August  meeting,  a  small  but  media-so- 
phisticated group  of  Afrocentric  students  oc- 
cupied two  campus  buildings  and  presented  a 
lit  of  44  demands,  accompanied  by  allega- 
tions about  "irresponsible"  trustees.  The  de- 
mands included  the  resignation  of  all  trust- 
ees appointed  by  embattled  Mayor  Marion 
Barry  and,  way  down  the  list,  rejection  of 
The  Dinner  Party.  The  students  were  quoted 
as  saying  they  "did  not  object  to  the  art- 
work but  to  the  use  of  so  much  money  to 
house  it." 

On  October  2,  Chicago  rescinded  her  gift,  in 
support  of  student  autonomy,  stating  in  a 
press  release  that  the  disinformation  cam- 
paign had  "managed  to  create  a  division  of 
values  where  there  was  none— i.e.,  between 
the  concept  of  The  Dinner  Party  and  the  is- 
sues that  are  important  to  the 
students  *  *  *.  As  my  life's  work  has  been 
dedicated  to  the  self-determination  of  all 
peoples,  we  withdraw  the  gift  in  support  of 
the  students'  rights  to  determine  their  own 
destiny." 

With  hindsight,  it  was  untimely,  perhaps 
even  foolhardy  to  have  introduced  The  Din- 
ner Party,  of  all  things,  into  the  boiling  pot 
of  Washington  politics  at  that  particular  mo- 
ment in  the  city's  history,  although  no  one 
could  have  predicted  the  events  that  en- 
sured. Nevertheless,  the  vision  of  a 
multicultural/feminist  art  center  that  set 
them  into  motion  remains  an  Important  one. 
"Foolhardy  or  not,"  says  Chicago,  "it's  im- 
portant to  dream." 


CALIFORNIA'S  WATER  PROBLEMS 
FAR  FROM  OVER 


HON.  GEORGE  MILLER 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  19, 1992 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
torrential  rains  that  have  hit  southern  Califor- 
nia, with  often  tragic  results,  have  failed  to  im- 
prove the  water  supply  situation  for  the  State. 

It  will  take  more  than  a  few  heavy 
downpours  to  undo  6  years  of  drought  and 
mismanagement  by  Federal  and  State  water 
officials. 

Senator  Bill  Bradley  and  I  have  introduced 
comprehensive  legislation  to  reform  the  oper- 
ation of  the  Federal  central  valley  project.  Our 
legislation  would  correct  past  impacts  on  fish 
and  wildlife  resources,  and  initiate  important 
water  contract  and  allocation  reforms.  Con- 
gress will  have  an  opportunity  to  vote  on  this 
legislation  soon. 

Two  recent  editorials  pointed  out  the  need 
for  speedy  congressional  action  to  correct  the 
situation. 

The  Los  Angeles  Times  has  urged  the  Con- 
gress to  promptly  move  legislation  to  reform 
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the  allocation  of  water  from  the  Federal  central 
valley  project.  Reform  legislation  is  "a  ship 
about  to  sail,  one  that  Califomians  from  Gov. 
Pete  Wilson  and  Senator  John  Seyiwiour  on 
down  woukj  do  well  to  climb  aboard." 

The  time  for  endless  discussions  is  over 
and  the  need  for  action  is  now. 

The  Sacramento  Bee  has  published  a  com- 
prehensive examination  of  the  impact  of  pol- 
luted agricultural  wastewater  on  water  sup- 
plies. What  the  Bee  uncovered  was  very  dis- 
turbing: polluted  farm  drainage  and  tainted 
ground  water  is  being  pumped  directly  into 
California's  two  main  water  delivery  systems. 

As  a  Bee  editorial  notes,  the  "basic  problem 
is  that  agribusiness  is  choking  on  its  own 
wastewater."  After  millions  of  dollars  spent  on 
planning  and  research,  the  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation has  failed  to  come  up  with  a  solution 
to  the  problem  of  drainage. 

Rather  than  make  difficult  choices,  the  Bu- 
reau continues  to  "make  a  few  ineffectual  ges- 
tures" toward  change.  Unfortunately,  the  solu- 
tions involve  more  of  a  commitment  to  reform 
than  the  Bureau  and  its  political  clientele  can 
muster. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  the  two  editorials  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

[From  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  Feb.  11, 1992] 
Don't  Let  All  This  Rain  Fool  You 

California  agriculture  accounts  directly 
and  Indirectly  for  10%  of  the  state  economy. 
But  it  dictates  how  about  80%  of  the  state's 
water  is  used. 

Late  this  month  a  U.S.  Senate  committee 
will  move  to  shift  the  power  over  such  vast 
amounts  of  water  from  irrigation  districts  to 
the  dictates  of  the  free  market. 

Sen.  J.  Bennett  Johnston  (D-La.),  chair- 
man of  the  Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Committee,  is  getting  ready  to  send  to  the 
Senate  floor  a  bill  to  transfer  from  federal  to 
California  law  the  policy  that  controls  allo- 
cation of  8  million  acre-feet  of  water. 

Under  California  law  as  amended  in  recent 
years,  water  can  be  bought  and  sold  like  any 
other  commodity.  That  allows  water  to  move 
to  enterprises  that  can  use  it  most  effi- 
ciently. 

Water  Backup:  Under  longstanding  and  ar- 
chaic federal  law,  nearly  all  of  the  Central 
Valley  Project's  millions  of  acre-feet  must 
be  used  not  only  to  irrigate  crops  but  to  irri- 
gate them  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley.  On  av- 
erage, an  acre-foot  of  irrigation  water  pro- 
duces S400  worth  of  crops.  On  average,  the 
same  amount  of  water  in  an  urban  area  adds 
$500,000  to  the  economy. 

In  these  times  of  high  unemployment  it  is 
crucial  to  note  that  an  acre-foot  provides 
jobs  for  eight  people  on  farms:  the  same 
acre-foot  supports  17,000  people  in  high-tech- 
nology industries — statistics  that  would 
make  a  free  market  weep. 

Last  year,  in  the  first  wobbly  steps  toward 
establishing  a  free  market  in  water,  Sac- 
ramento bought  830,000  acre-feet  of  water 
from  farmers  who  had  more  than  they  need- 
ed for  irrigation.  It  would  take  a  $3-billion 
dam  to  scrape  together  that  much  water  for 
parched  urban  areas.  In  these  hard  times,  the 
state  just  doesn't  have  the  price  of  a  new 
dam. 

Thus  in  terms  of  California's  future,  the 
bill  is  a  ship  about  to  sail,  one  that  Califor- 
nians  from  Gov.  Pete  Wilson  and  Sen.  John 
Seymour  (R-Calif.)  on  down  would  do  well  to 
climb  atK>ard. 

Water  solution:  Co-sponsored  by  Sens.  Bill 
Bradley    (D-N.J.)    and    Alan    Cranston    (D- 
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Calif.),  the  bill  that  Johnston  is  preparing  to 
move  can  go  a  long  way  toward  easing  the 
Impact  of  the  California  drought. 

Winter  storms  that  have  soaked  Southern 
California  this  year  have  barely  dented  the 
drought.  Flooding  made  rescue  operations 
necessary  in  the  Sepulveda  Basin  Monday, 
but  major  reservoirs— most  of  them  in  the 
drier  north— are  only  slightly  more  than  half 
as  full  as  normal.  Flows  in  the  Sacramento 
River  t>asin,  which  supplies  both  federal  and 
state  water  projects,  are  less  than  half  of 
normal. 

Rep.  Oeorge  Miller  (D-Martinez),  House  In- 
terior Committee  chairman,  warns  that 
"1992  could  be  the  driest  year  on  record." 
The  warning  is  in  a  letter  to  Wilson  asking 
him  to  withdraw  his  request  that  Johnston 
do  nothing  on  the  Bradley-Cranston  bill  for 
three  years. 

Wilson  said  he  thinks  that  months  of  dis- 
cussions among  environmentalists,  farming 
interests  and  water  district  managers  are 
making  headway.  He  said  he  does  not  want  a 
federal  bill  barging  in  and  disrupting  the 
talks. 

But  the  talks  have  yet  to  produce  anything 
approaching  consensus  on  environmental 
protection.  Farmers  and  water  district  man- 
agers resist  leaving  as  much  water  in  north- 
ern rivers  as  environmental  groups  say  is 
needed  to  protect  fish,  waterfowl  and  the 
natural  environment  generally. 

Bradley's  bill  calls  for  reasonable  limits  on 
pumping  water.  He  and  Johnston  are  said  to 
be  prepared  to  Incorporate  some  of  what  Sey- 
mour thinks  is  important  in  his  competing 
water  bill.  With  state  reservoirs  in  their 
sorry  state,  drought  damage  to  habitat  al- 
ready grave  and  growing  and  the  odds  favor- 
ing a  sixth  year  of  drought,  it  is  time  to  bar- 
gain. It  is  also  time  for  Wilson,  Seymour, 
water  managers — including  Southern  Cali- 
fornia's Metropolitan  Water  District — and 
business  to  get  behind  the  compromise  John- 
ston bill.  The  stakes  are  far  too  high  to  do 
otherwise. 

[From  the  Sacramento  Bee,  Jan.  26,  1992] 
Son  of  Kesterson 

There's  a  certain  dreadful  familiarity 
alxjut  the  federal  Bureau  of  Reclamation's 
new  plan  for  dealing  with  the  polluted  agri- 
cultural drainage  water  from  the  San  Joa- 
quin Valley.  It  revisits  many  of  the  mistakes 
the  bureau  made  in  poisoning  the  Kesterson 
National  Wildlife  Refuge,  and  repeats  them. 

The  t>aslc  problem  is  that  agribusiness  is 
choking  on  its  own  wastewater.  Originally, 
the  government  planned  to  divert  that  poi- 
sonous drainage  into  the  Delta  and  San 
Francisco  Bay.  Millions  of  taxpayer  dollars 
were  spent  building  a  pipe  for  that  purpose, 
the  San  Luis  Drain.  But  public  concerns 
about  what  that  dumping  might  do  to  flsh 
and  wildlife  resources — not  to  mention  most 
of  California's  drinking  water  supplies— put 
a  stop  to  the  drain. 

Instead,  the  wastewater  was  dumped  into 
the  ponds  at  the  Kesterson  refuge  north  of 
Los  Banos,  where  it  soon  caused  massive  de- 
formities and  deaths  among  the  birds  there. 
The  bureau  so  far  has  spent  $27  million 
cleaning  up  and  burying  that  mess,  and  ex- 
pects to  continue  spending  $3  million  a  year 
for  the  indefinite  future,  monitoring  an  area 
that  still  may  not  t>e  safe. 

But  the  drainage  problem  remains,  and  the 
bureau  has  been  facing  a  court  order  to  come 
up  with  some  kind  of  proposal  or  risk  losing 
the  use  of  some  $15  million  that  San  Joaquin 
landowners  have  already  deposited  in  a  fund 
to  pay  for  new  drainage  facilities.  What  the 
feds  have  produced  is  little  more  than  a  re- 
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hash  of  old  and  mostly  failed  ideas.  It  calls 
for  creating  several  hundred  acres  of  new 
ponds  that  would  present  the  same  problems 
as  Kesterson.  Some  would  be  permanent  poi- 
son sumps;  others  would  be  used  to  hold  the 
toxic  runoff  until  there  was  enough  water 
flowing  in  the  San  Joaquin  to  use  that  belea- 
guered stream  as  a  kind  of  sewage  pipe  to 
the  north.  Ultimately  the  wastes  would  wind 
up  in  the  Delta. 

"We're  not  going  to  be  at  all  surprised  if 
people  raise  questions  al>out  it,"  says  the 
plan's  study  manager,  Henry  Hansen.  The 
bureau  acknowledges  that  there'll  be  more 
bird  deformities,  more  deaths  for  wildlife, 
some  damage  to  the  Bay  and  Delta— and  of 
course,  lost  most  costs  for  farmers  and  tax- 
payers alike.  Overall,  the  government  esti- 
mates that  implementing  its  recommenda- 
tions will  cost  $179  million  for  construction 
and  another  $13  million  a  year  in  operating 
expenses. 

These  issues  have  been  studied  so  often 
over  the  last  half-century  that  there's  little 
question  among  experts  about  what's  needed 
to  fashion  a  more  effective  strategy.  But 
that  would  involve  idling  some  farmlands, 
installing  better  treatment  facilities,  elimi- 
nating inefficient  irrigation  practices  and, 
Inevitably,  dumping  some  wastewater  into 
the  Delta  or  directly  into  the  ocean.  The  bu- 
reau's new  plan  makes  a  few  ineffectual  ges- 
tures toward  some  of  these  changes.  But  to 
do  it  right  will  almost  necessarily  mean 
more  disruption  for  agribusiness,  more  costs 
and  more  of  a  commitment  to  reform  than 
the  bureau  and  its  political  masters  have 
managed  to  muster.  Maybe  it  just  seems  a 
whole  lot  easier  to  kill  some  birds. 


TRIBUTE  TO  CHRISTOPHER 
DiNERO 


HON.  FRANK  PALLONE,  JR. 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  19, 1992 

Mr.  PALLONE.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  month,  on 
the  eve  of  the  President's  State  of  the  Union 
Message,  a  group  of  17  young  people  from 
around  the  Nation  came  to  Capitol  Hill  to 
present  a  special  "Kids  State  of  the  Earth." 
One  of  those  distinguished  young  visitors  to 
Washington  was  Christopher  DiNero,  a  fifth 
grade  student  at  the  West  End  School  in  Long 
Branch,  NJ. 

This  group  of  committed  environmentalists, 
aged  7  to  17,  came  to  Washington  with  a  so- 
bering message  that  we  cannot  afford  to  ig- 
nore: The  need  for  Amerka  and  the  other  na- 
tk>ns  of  the  world  to  greatly  cut  back  on  the 
emissions  of  carbon  dioxide  [CO2]  into  the  at- 
mosphere. The  schedule  followed  by  Chris 
and  the  other  young  environmentalists  during 
their  visit  to  Washington  was  as  amtiitious  as 
that  of  any  other  natk>nal  or  international  dig- 
nitary seeking  to  make  an  effective  and  Influ- 
ential case  In  our  national  seat  of  govemment. 
The  group  addressed  the  National  Press  Club, 
paid  a  visit  to  the  White  House,  and  testified 
before  a  special  Senate  hearing  in  one  very 
busy  day. 

Chris  was  selected  to  participate  in  the  visit 
to  Washington  on  the  strength  of  an  essay  he 
wrote  about  the  dangers  of  gk)bal  warming 
from  the  excessive  txjming  of  fossil  fuels.  His 
teacher  in  the  gifted  program  at  West  End 
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School,  Ms.  Susan  LeBeau,  based  an  assigrv 
ment  for  her  class  on  information  compiled  by 
the  Children's  Environmental  Fund.  In  additnn 
to  asking  the  kids  to  write  essays,  Ms.  LeBeau 
also  had  her  students  apply  the  lesson  to  their 
families'  daily  lives  through  the  CO2  pledge, 
the  goal  of  which  is  for  American  househoUs 
to  save  1  ton  of  cartMn  dioxkje  per  year 
through  such  relatively  simple  steps  as  lower- 
ing thermostats,  installing  better  insulation, 
and  using  less  hot  water.  As  Chris,  who 
dreams  of  one  day  becoming  an  inventor  of 
environmental-friendly  new  technologies,  wrote 
in  his  essay:  "My  generation  may  be  the  last 
if  you  don't  do  anything  atxxjt  the  use  of  car- 
bon dioxides  and  other  dangerous  wastes.  We 
fought  for  our  rights.  We  fought  against  pr^u- 
dk:e.  We  fought  for  our  IndependerKe.  Now 
we  have  to  fight  just  to  be  here  on  this  planet 
The  lives  of  5  billion  people  are  in  your  hands. 
Make  the  right  decision  '  *  '.  We're  counting 
on  you." 

Chris  and  his  young  colleagues  dkl  an  ex- 
ceedingly Impressive  job  during  their  visit  to 
Washington,  making  a  strong  case  arnj  getting 
attentk>n  at  the  highest  levels.  Their  goal  of  a 
2(>i}ercent  reduction  of  CO2  emissrans  by  the 
year  2000  shouM  t>e  taken  serkxisly.  I  salute 
ail  of  these  students  for  taking  such  an  active 
Interest  in  the  future  of  our  planet.  I  also  wish 
to  pay  tribute  to  their  parents  and  teachers  for 
the  encouragement  and  guidance  they  have 
provkJed.  In  particular,  it  is  a  pleasure  and  a 
privilege  for  me  to  cite  the  work  of  Chris 
DiNero,  one  of  my  constituents  and  a  resident 
of  my  hometown  of  Long  Branch. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  that  Chris  and  the 
other  sponsorees  of  the  Children's  Environ- 
mental Fund  are  interested  in  something  far 
more  than  just  a  pat  on  the  back  for  their  ef- 
forts. They  are  challenging  us,  the  elected  offi- 
cials of  this  country,  as  well  as  the  media  and 
the  influential  sectors  of  society,  to  get  serious 
at>out  the  environmental  issues  that  affect  all 
of  our  lives  and  the  very  future  of  our  civiliza- 
tion. Stopping  the  trend  toward  environmental 
decline,  as  well  as  fixing  the  environmental 
messes  that  have  already  been  made,  re- 
quires more  than  speeches.  A  lot  of  hard  work 
is  ahead  of  us.  It  will  take  serious,  substantive 
wori<  on  the  part  of  Congress  and  the  Federal 
Govemment,  strengthened  efforts  by  the  pri- 
vate sector  to  develop  environmental  safe 
products  and  phase  out  the  unsafe  ones,  and 
the  commitment  of  all  of  our  citizens  to  make 
the  necessary  changes  In  their  daily  lives. 
With  the  future  of  our  country  in  the  hands  of 
dtizens  like  Chris  DiNero,  perhaps  all  of  those 
things  wont  be  so  hard  after  all. 


WISE  ECONOMIC  GROWTH 
PACKAGE 


HON.  ROBERT  L  WISE,  JR. 

OF  WEST  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  19, 1992 

Mr.  WISE.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  Natk>n  is  In  dire 
economic  shape.  Currently,  8.9  million  Ameri- 
cans are  unemployed  and  more  than  1.3  mil- 
lion payroll  jobs  have  been  lost  since  July 
1990.  Our  Natkxi's  trade  defkat  now  sur- 
passes  several   billion   dollars  each  month. 
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Meanwhile,  businesses  have  been  forced  to 
decrease  their  investments  in  productive 
equipnent,  jeopardizing  our  competitive  posi- 
the  global  market.  Almost  a  quarter  of 
of  our  country's  bridges  are  in  des- 
need  of  repair  and  thousands  of  miles 
lay  crumbling.  Layoffs  and  reductions 
have  made  it  even  harder  for  working 
Americans  to  continue  to  provkJe  the  basic  ne- 
of  daily  living. 
The^e  tough  times  call  for  a  comprehensive 
economic  growth.  That  is  why  I  am  in- 
troducifig  today  a  package  of  bills  to  strength- 
economy  and  rebuild  our  country's  in- 
frastructure. This  package  focuses  on  four  key 
hat  I  believe  are  essential  to  restoring 
Na  ion's  economic  health  and  international 
compe  Itiveness:  education  and  jobs;  tax  relief 
ir  /estment  incentives;  infrastructure  in- 
vestmc  It;  and  trade  promotion  and  coordina- 
tion. 

Edudation  must  be  a  centerpiece  of  any 
long-te  m  strategy  for  economic  growth.  To 
this  need,  I  am  introducing  the  Edu- 
Dpportunity  Enhancement  Act.  Today, 
students  can  afford  to  go  to  college 
few  college  graduates  can  afford  to 
State  after  graduation.  My  bill  will  ex- 
dducational  opportunities  by  increasing 
av^lability  and  amount  of  grants  and  loans 
education  and  alkiwing  working  stu- 
devote  more  of  their  earnings  to  fam- 
nee^ls  rather  than  earmarking  them  for  tui- 
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Inve^ment  incentives  are  also  needed  if 
businesses  are  to  remain  profitable, 
of  my  economic  growth  package  I  am 
the    Research,    Experimentation 
ni^estment  Incentive  Act.   This  bill  will 
credits  to  encourage  businesses  to 
the  resources  they  devote  to  devel- 
tesfing  the  next  generation  of  prod- 
the  money  they  spend  on  new  pro- 
equipment.  I  have  also  introduced  the 
Gas  Exploration  Incentive  Act  to  pro- 
relief  for  independent  oil  and  gas  pro- 
who  undertake  exploration  activities; 
Telecommunications    Opportunity 
wffch  will  require  Federal  agencies  plan- 
relocate  a  telecommunications-infen- 
ofleration  to  consider  locating  in  rural 
find  a  bill  to  mandate  a  study  of  the 
tax. 
Long|term  growth  will  largely  depend  on  im- 
and  rehabilitating  our  Nation's  crum- 
inlrastructure.  That  is  why  I  am  introduc- 
Deficit  Reduction  Trust  Fund  Act,  a  bill 
wquld  give  taxpayers  a  double  bang  for 
This  bill  would  use  contributions  to 
for  deficit  reduction — not  new  spend- 
,  after  5  years,  use  the  interest  from 
acdount  for  infrastructure  projects  across 
Nation.  I  am  also  introducing  legislation  to 
the  State  Revolving  Fund  Program 
finance   water   quality   infrastructure 
nationwide  and  give  economically  dis- 
communities   better  opportunities   to 
r  own  sewage  and  water  treatment 
in  place. 
Increasing  our  exports  and  decreasing  our 
d(  ficit  is  also  essential  to  sustaining  eco- 
irowth.  To  this  end,  I  am  introducing 
Nat  anal  Trade  Council  Act,  a  measure  de- 
o  improve  trade  policy  coordination  at 
ex9xrtive  level  by  establishing  a  National 
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Trade  Ckjuncil  and  Adviser  in  the  White 
House.  I  am  also  introducing  the  Trade  Pro- 
motion and  Expansion  Act  to  expand  the 
Commerce  Department's  ability  to  market 
products  abroad  and  to  develop  new  markets 
for  American  goods. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  plan  I  am  proposing,  a  5- 
year  $50  billion  package,  is  designed  to  be 
deficit  neutral  and  would  not  require  across- 
the-board  tax  increases  or  cuts  in  other  do- 
mestic programs.  The  entire  package  couW  be 
paid  for  out  of  reductions  in  the  defense  budg- 
et similar  to  those  proposed  by  President 
Bush.  Taken  together,  I  believe  that  this  pack- 
age represents  a  comprehensive  blueprint  for 
sustained  long-term  economic  growth.  I  en- 
courage my  colleagues  in  the  House  to  look 
closely  at  this  economk:  growth  package. 


THE  MINORITY  ENTERPRISE 
DEVELOPMENT  ACT  OF  1992 


HON.  ANDY  IRELAND 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  19.  1992 

Mr.  IRELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week  it  was 
my  pleasure  to  join  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  New  York,  the  Small  Business  Commit- 
tee Chairman  John  LaFalce,  in  introducing 
the  Minority  Enterprise  Development  Act  of 
1992.  This  important  piece  of  legislation  will 
help  minority-owned  small  businesses  to  grow 
and  create  jobs  by  providing  targeted  tax  in- 
centives to  individuals  and  corporations  who 
make  equity  investments  in  minority-owned 
small  businesses  and  minority  venture-capital 
firms. 

Small  business  is  the  engine  that  drives  our 
economy;  capital  is  the  fuel  of  that  powerful 
engine.  Yet,  while  small  businesses  play  such 
a  vital  and  important  role  in  our  Nation's  econ- 
omy, they  often  find  it  difficult — or  even  impos- 
sible— to  raise  equity  capital.  As  early  as 
1958,  the  Federal  Reserve  Chairman  testified 
about  the  need  for  Government  intervention  to 
encourage  the  flow  of  private  capital  to  small 
businesses.  We  in  Congress  responded  to 
that  need  with  passage  of  the  Small  Business 
Investment  Act  of  1958,  which  lead  to  the  cre- 
ation of  Small  Business  Investment  Compa- 
nies. 

In  1972,  Congress  recognized  that  minority 
businesses  are  confronted  with  even  greater 
barriers  in  raising  capital  by  amending  the 
Small  Business  Act  of  1958,  in  order  to  estat)- 
lish  Minority  Enterprise  Small  Business  Invest- 
ment Companies.  The  intent  was  to  address 
the  broader  capital  gap  faced  by  minority 
small  businesses.  Since  that  time,  although 
minority  small  businesses  have  made  great 
strides,  the  capital  gap  has  actually  widened. 
In  1981,  a  Federal  Reserve  Board  study  em- 
phasized the  difficulties  facing  minority  entre- 
preneurs in  raising  capital.  The  study  found 
that,  without  targeted  Government  incentives, 
private  capital  is  virtually  nonexistent  for  mi- 
nority-owned firms. 

The  bill  that  we  are  introducing  today  will 
provide  those  targeted  incentives.  It  will  pro- 
vide income  tax  deductions  for  equity  invest- 
ments of  at  least  3  years  in  eligible  minority 
small  businesses.  It  grants  preferred  capital 
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gains  tax  treatment  for  equity  investments  in 
minority-owned  small  businesses  and  defers 
long  term  capital-gains  if  the  funds  are  rein- 
vested. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  its  interim  report,  the  U.S. 
Commission  on  Minority  Business  Develop- 
ment cited  the  capital  gap  as  one  of  the  great- 
est t^arriers  to  economic  independence  of  mi- 
nority small  businesses  and  recommended 
Government  incentives  for  private-sector  in- 
vestment. By  passing  the  Minority  Enterprise 
Development  Act  of  1992,  we  can  move  a 
giant  step  toward  closing  the  capital  gap  con- 
fronting minority  businesses.  In  doing  so,  we 
will  be  helping  to  bring  into  the  mainstream  of 
American  business  a  vitally  important  segment 
of  our  Nation's  economy. 


TUCSON  METROPOLITAN  CHAMBER 
OF  COMMERCE  HONORS  JOHN  F. 
MUNGER,  ELIZABETH  T.  ALEX- 
ANDER, AND  ABBEY 
GRUNEWALD 


HON.  ED  PASTOR 

OF  ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  19.  1992 

Mr.  PASTOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week,  the 
Tucson  Metropolitan  Chamber  of  Commerce 
selected  three  desen/ing  individuals  to  receive 
its  community  service  awards  for  1991.  The 
chamber  chose  Mr.  John  F.  Munger,  former 
chairman  of  the  Tucson  Chamber,  and  Ms. 
Elizabeth  T.  Alexander  as  Tucson's  Man  and 
Woman  of  the  Year.  Ms.  Abbey  Grunewald 
was  distinguished  as  the  recipient  of  the 
chamber's  Founder's  Award. 

Long  known  for  his  contributions  to  improv- 
ing the  Tucson  community,  John  Munger  is  a 
partner  in  the  firm  of  Munger  and  Munger.  He 
served  as  chairman  of  the  Tucson  Metropoli- 
tan Chamber  of  Commerce  during  the  1990- 
91  term.  Interested  in  improving  Tucson's  eco- 
nomk; climate,  John  was  instrumental  in 
founding  the  Tucson  Economic  Prosperity  Alli- 
ance, a  group  of  over  two  dozen  business  and 
community  organizations.  A  former  chairman 
of  Goodwill  Industries  of  Tucson,  Inc.,  John 
has  also  been  a  member  of  the  boards  of  the 
Arizona  Opera  Company,  Junior  Achievement 
of  Tucson,  and  the  Tucson  Southern  Counties 
Mental  Health  Services,  Inc.  Recently,  Arizona 
Gov.  Fife  Symington  III  appointed  John  to  the 
Arizona  Board  of  Regents.  John  has  been 
untiring  in  his  efforts  to  make  Tucson  an  at- 
tractive place  for  business  investment  and  to 
improve  the  quality  of  life  in  "Old  Pueblo." 

The  1991  Woman  of  the  Year,  Ms.  Eliza- 
beth T.  Alexander,  is  an  outstanding  business- 
woman. Ms.  Alexander  is  president  and  co- 
founder  of  L&C  Gourmet  Products,  Inc./Coun- 
try  Estate  Pecans.  Her  business  had  a  sales 
volume  of  over  $6  million  in  1989,  and  she 
has  been  featured  in  several  business  publica- 
tions including  Nation's  Business,  Business 
Tokyo,  and  Lears  &  Entrepreneur  magazine. 
Active  in  export  trade,  Elizabeth  was  instru- 
mental in  reducing  trade  barriers  limiting  Unit- 
ed States  pecan  exports  to  Korea.  Currently, 
she  is  serving  as  chairperson  of  DM-50,  a 
group  of  business  leaders  supporting  Davis- 
Monthan  Air  Base.  In  an  era  of  shrinking  mili- 
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tary  budgets  and  military  base  ctosures,  her 
efforts  to  educate  Tucsonans  of  the  impor- 
tance of  Davis-Monthan  to  the  community  and 
to  its  position  within  the  national  defense  infra- 
structure have  proven  successful.  In  last 
year's  realignment,  the  Air  Force  chose  Davis- 
Monthan  as  the  headquarters  of  the  12th  Air 
Force.  This  is  a  tribute  to  Elizabeth's  efforts  on 
behalf  of  Davis-Monthan.  Her  other  community 
activities  include  service  on  the  boards  of  sev- 
eral local  agencies  and  organizations,  includ- 
ing the  Pima  Council  on  Aging  and  the  Ari- 
zona Children's  Home.  She  is  a  former  presi- 
dent of  the  Junior  League  of  Tucson,  a  trustee 
of  the  Wilmot  Psychiatric  Institute,  and  a  trust- 
ee and  former  vice  president  of  the  Tucson 
Community  Foundation. 

In  recognition  of  her  significant  contributions 
to  the  city  of  Tucson  for  more  than  40  years. 
Abbey  Grunewald  was  honored  with  the 
Founder's  Award.  Ms.  Grunewald  founded  the 
Blitz  Speech  Clinic  for  Children  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Arizona  and  was  also  a  founder  and 
tioard  member  of  the  Achievement  Rewards 
for  College  Scientists  organization.  She  has  a 
long  record  of  service  to  the  United  Way  of 
Tucson,  American  Red  Cross,  Girl  Scouts, 
YWCA,  Tucson  Festival  Society  and  the  As- 
sistance League.  Abbey  Grunewald  is  a  past 
president  of  the  Arizona  Jewelers  Association 
and  is  member  in  good  standing  with  Down- 
town Rotary  Club  and  the  Nature  Conser- 
vancy. A  patron  of  the  arts,  she  has  served  on 
the  University  of  Arizona  Humanities  Endow- 
ment Committee,  the  Art  Advisory  Board,  and 
An  in  Public  Places  board  of  directors. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  saluting 
these  unique  individuals  who  have  made 
many  sacrifices  to  improve  their  community. 
State  and  country.  Their  efforts — collective 
and  individual — have  helped  make  Tucson  a 
special  city  and  register  high  on  the  quality  of 
life  index.  Please  accept  my  congratulations 
for  a  job  well  done. 


FARM  AND  RANCH  AWARD 
HONOREES  FROM  SOUTH  TEXAS 


HON.  E  de  la  GARZA 

OK  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  19. 1992 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  participating  in  the  presentation  of 
the  third  annual  Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram 
Farm  and  Ranch  Awards  on  January  24, 
1992.  These  awards  recognize  some  of 
Texas'  most  skilled  producers  and  marketers 
of  food,  fiber,  and  timber. 

More  than  1,100  people  were  nominated  by 
fellow  farmers  and  ranchers,  the  Texas  Agri- 
cultural Extension  Service,  Texas  Tech  Uni- 
versity, Texas  A&M  University,  the  Texas  Agri- 
cultural Experiment  Station,  the  Texas  Parks 
and  Wildlife  Department,  the  Texas  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  agribusiness  leaders,  and 
others.  The  Star-Telegram  selected  the 
honorees  on  the  basis  of  production,  manage- 
ment, and  marketing  criteria  and  relies  on  the 
advice  of  hundreds  of  agricultural  experts. 

One  of  this  year's  26  honorees  was  the 
Steidinger  family  of  Donna,  TX,  who  live  in  the 
15th  District  which  I  represent.  As  chairman  of 
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the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture,  I  know 
that  their  success  in  agriculture  has  not  come 
easily. 

I  am  pleased  to  bring  to  my  colleagues'  at- 
tention the  business  success  story  of  the 
Steidinger  family  that  was  published  in  the 
January  26,  1992,  edition  of  the  Fort  Worth 
Star-Telegram: 

[From  the  Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram,  Jan. 

26,  1992] 

Prepare  for  the  Worst,  Then  Produce  the 

Best 

Donna. — It  would  be  logical  to  think  that 
Jimmie  and  Barbara  Steidinger  would  give 
up  farming  grapefruit  and  oranges,  even  on 
the  deep  soils  of  the  aubtropical  Lower  Rio 
Grande  Valley  around  here. 

The  lingering  cold  wave  of  December  1983 
destroyed  70  percent  of  their  citrus  crop, 
mostly  grapefruit.  It  wrought  heavy  tree 
damage  and  death,  resulting  in  zero  produc- 
tion for  the  following  two  fall-winter  harvest 
seasons  and  high  grove  rehabilitation  costs. 

Jimmie  Steidinger,  53,  estimated  total 
long-term  losses  exceeding  $500,000  including 
an  immediate  $140,000  loss  in  fruit  frozen  on 
the  trees.  None  of  the  loss  was  covered  by  in- 
surance. 

By  December  1989,  the  Steidinger's'  grove 
reinvestment  had  resulted  in  "the  best-look- 
ing ci-op  we  ever  had,"  with  a  potential  of  25 
to  30  tons  of  grapefruit  an  acre,  he  said. 

That's  when  the  stinging  Christmas  Eve 
norther  blew  in  with  an  even  longer  and 
deeper  freeze,  destroying  almost  all  the  trees 
and  about  $180,000  in  unhai-vested  fruit.  Total 
long-term  losses  exceeded  $600,000,  with  the 
Steidingers  collecting  more  than  $300,000  in 
insurance  coverage,  he  said. 

Then  there  are  the  more  routine  threats  to 
fruit  quality,  yields  and  the  trees — such  as 
birds,  almost  microscopic  insects,  nature's 
lack  of  adequate  underground  water  drainage 
and  the  high  salt  content  of  the  irrigation 
water  from  the  Rio  Grande. 

And  the  Steidingers,  having  married  in 
1978,  were  relatively  new  to  the  citrus  busi- 
ness. He  had  planted  bis  first  infant  citrus 
trees  on  20  acres  in  1975. 

Yet.  the  Steidingers  are  replanting  groves, 
determined  to  once  again  produce  high 
yields  of  high  quality  red-fleshed  grapefruit, 
and  even  some  more  oranges,  one  193  acres. 
They  planted  their  own  outdoor  tree  nursery 
to  cut  replanting  costs  by  more  than  $100,000. 

"The  potential  is  so  great,  if  you  can  Just 
hang  in  there,"  said  Jimmie,  who  has  earned 
a  more-than-comfortable  living  and  built  a 
new  home,  thanks  in  large  measure  to  past 
citrus  profits. 

Barbara  gets  the  credit  for  making  Jim- 
mie's  extensive  business  records  easily  ac- 
cessible and  attractively  printed  from  the 
computer.  She  organizes  and  enters  data  on 
fertilizer,  pesticide  and  water  applications, 
harvest  yields  and  production  costs  on  every 
field,  tax  and  Social  Security  records,  pay- 
roll accounting  and  workers'  comp  insurance 
requirements. 

But  even  without  the  computer  and  the 
citrus,  Jimmie  had  built  an  award-winning 
1,000-acre  cotton,  grain,  sorghum  and  vegeta- 
ble farming  venture  virtually  from  scratch, 
starting  in  1960. 

As  a  youth,  he  had  farmed  60  family-owned 
acres  and  30  dairy  cows  for  his  mother.  His 
father  was  crushed  to  death  by  a  longhorn 
bull  when  Jimmie  was  age  12. 

Jimmie,  who  routinely  saves  for  disasters 
and  maintains  his  equipment  in  peak  run- 
ning condition,  gradually  acquired  his  own 
500  acres  and  leased  the  other  SCO.  The  family 
farm  went  to  his  sisters. 
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In  the  early  1060s,  he  won  an  outstanding 
young  farmer  award  from  the  Sears,  Roe- 
buck Foundation,  and  in  1970,  a  regional  out- 
standing conservation  farmer  award. 

Willing  to  change  but  always  cautious, 
Jimmie  watched  other  farmers  go  into  clt;- 
rus.  He  began  by  managing  one  20-acre  grove 
for  another  grower  in  the  late  '60s. 

Then,  gradually  establishing  his  own 
groves,  Jimmie  reaped  a  bumper  $76,000  cit- 
rus profit  from  the  1981-82  harvest.  He  aver- 
aged almost  25  tons  an  acre  off  33  acres  of  6- 
year-old  grapefruit  trees  and  some  orange 
trees.  So,  he  leased  bis  non-citrus  acreage  to 
another  farmer  in  1979  and  turned  full-time 
to  citrus. 

In  1968-89,  five  years  on  the  freeze  come- 
back trail,  he  scored  his  highest  harvest 
gross,  averaging  22  tons  an  acre  off  193  acres. 

"You  don't  want  to  put  that  tree  into  any 
stress,"  said  Jimmie. 

He  credited  much  of  his  citrus  success  to 
leveling  his  land  for  his  pre-citrus  crops. 
Some  of  that  land  went  into  groves.  He 
adopted  laser-guided  leveling  technology  for 
more  grove  jobs  when  it  arrived  later. 

Jimmie  then  installed  underground  irriga- 
tion lines  to  carry  water  into  the  groves 
from  concrete  ditches  delivering  water  to 
each  farm. 

Valves  open  to  spread  water  across  the 
level  surface,  or  pan,  to  each  row  of  trees. 
His  landscaped  soil  borders  along  the  rows 
retain  rain  or  irrigration  water  and  fertilizer 
closer  to  younger  trees.  He  widens  the  tior- 
ders  as  the  trees  age  and  require  more  water 
and  fertilizer. 

Once,  with  all  open  ditches,  it  took  two 
hours  to  put  3.5  inches  of  water  across  one 
acre.  With  the  changes,  Jimmie  said,  it  takes 
45  minutes,  giving  more  uniform  Irrigation 
and  application  to  fertilizer  and  herbicides 
per  tree. 

Plagued  by  a  high  water  table  on  these  low 
coastal  plains,  he  t>egan  more  than  20  years 
ago  to  lay  underground  drainage  pipe  to  si- 
phon excess  water  away  from  roots  that  oth- 
erwise could  rot.  That  lowers  the  water  table 
to  about  4.5  feet,  a  must  for  growing  healthy 
trees. 

The  nylon  sock-covered,  corrugated  and 
perforated  plastic  pipe— laid  at  an  angle  at  5- 
to  6-foot  depths— also  siphons  irrigation-de- 
posited salt  away  from  tree  or  crop  roots. 
The  salt  would  rob  nutrients  from  any  crop. 

Since  1978,  Jimmie  has  planted  grain  sor- 
ghum varieties  or  corn  annually  between  his 
newly  planted  citrus  trees.  The  strips  of 
grain  protect  small  trees  from  whipping  by 
common  40-mile-per-hour  spring  winds. 

"That  little  tree  is  just  like  a  baby.  You've 
got  to  protect  it  and  try  to  help  it  along," 
said  Jimmie.  Windstrips  boost  early  growth 
and  increase  chances  for  earlier  fruit  produc- 
tion. 

The  Steidingers  still  own  or  partner  on  153 
acres  and  manage  the  other  40  acres. 


TRIBUTE  TO  HELPING  WHEELS 
AND  THE  BOYERTOWN  AREA  DARE 


HON.  GUS  YATRON 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Wednesday.  February  19, 1992 
Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
pay  tribute  to  a  truly  remarkable  group  of  citi- 
zens, educators,  students,  and  concerned  law 
enforcement  officers  from  Berks  County,  PA, 
who  are  working  hard  to  end  the  scourge  of 
drug  aixise  in  our  area  schools.  On  Saturday, 
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29,  1992,  the  Berlcs  County  Chapter 

Wheels,  and  many  other  concemed 

and  organizations,  will  gather  for  a 

wheelchair  game  to  raise  funds  for  the 

n  Area  Drug  Abuse  Resistance  Edu- 

^esource  Council. 

Abuse    Resistance    Education    has 

nto  one  of  the  Nation's  most  effective 

the  long-temi  war  against  drug  and 

abuse.  DARE  is  designed  to  help 

school  children  resist  peer  pres- 

experiment  with  tobacco,  drugs,  and 

Local  law  enforcement  officers  teach 

students  about  tobacco,  drugs,  and  al- 

K>w  to  make  sound  decisions,  how  to 

,  and  how  to  resist  peer  pressure 

frugs. 

proud  to  report  that  all  seven  elemen- 
in  the  Boyertown,  PA  School  DIs- 
expanding  their  commitment  to  DARE, 
the  seven  have  active  DARE  pro- 
ind  curriculum,  and  have  already  grad- 
r  lany  students.  The  other  programs  will 
^lortly.  Helping  Wheels  of  Berks  County 
its  annual  fundraiser  baskettiall  game 
the  funds  needed  to  ensure  the  con- 
success     of     DARE     programs     in 
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Man)  of  my  colleagues  know  that  Helping 
Wheels  is  a  nonprofit  organization  which  pro- 
motes awareness  and  education  about  the 
abilities  and  potential  of  persons  with  disabil- 
ities. H  siping  Wheels  also  provides  peer  coun- 
seling <  ervices  and  exercise  opportunities,  and 
is  a  gr(  at  source  of  community  for  those  with 
disabilil  es.  Each  year.  Helping  Wheels  of 
Berks  bounty  holds  a  wheelchair  basketball 
game  t )  benefit  those  in  need  in  the  commu- 
nity, aid  in  1992  they  have  chosen  the 
Boyertcwn  Area  DARE  Resource  Council  as 
their  b^Deliciary 
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Saturday,    February    29,    the    Helping 
basketball  team  will  play  the  DARE  all 
m,  which  is  comprised  of  police  serv- 
Boyertown  area. 

!  f>eaker,  I  know  my  colleagues  in  the 
)f  Representatives  join  me  in  recogniz- 
important  contribution  that  the  mem- 
Helping  Wheels  and  the  many  local 
(  epartments  are  making  to  the  future  of 
n's  children.  To  all  of  those  involved 
and  Helping  Wheels,  I  commend 
thank  you.  The  example  you  set  is 


ELECTION  YEAR  POLITICS 
ASIf>E  AND  DO  RIGHT  BY  OUR 
NAT  [ON 


HON.  RON  PACKARD 

OF  CAUFORNIA 
m  "ftlE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Vednesday.  February  19, 1992 

'ACKARD.   Mr.   Speaker,   I'd   like  to 

expressing  my  distaste  for  the  pollti- 

garf  esmanship  that  the  debate  about  tax 

jump  start  our  economy  has  t>een 

in  from  the  beginning.  I  think  it  is  dan- 

to  get  into  a  bidding  war;  Americans 

of  seeing  Congress  debate  our  eco- 

( olk:y  from  a  purely  partisan  viewpoint, 

regard  for  what  is  best  for  America 

American  people. 
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Unfortunately,  it  appears  that  we  are  head- 
ing in  that  directran.  The  Democratic  leader- 
ship will  force  a  vote  on  the  so-called  "Gep- 
hardt-Bush" measure,  which  really  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  President's  proposal  at  all.  By 
placing  partisanship  above  our  Nation's  econ- 
omy, the  Demoaatic  leadership  threatens  to 
escalate  the  issue  of  tax  fairness  into  class 
warfare. 

In  my  opinion,  we  should  concentrate  on 
creating  growth,  and  thus  jobs  for  people  who 
in  turn  will  create  value  and  wealth  for  the 
country.  The  Democratic  leadership's  decision 
to  play  "electnn  year"  politk:s  with  our  Na- 
tion's economy  will  make  Congress  look  fool- 
ish, and  only  add  to  the  American  people's 
discontent  with  Congress. 

So  I'll  express  my  support  for  the  small 
package  of  incentives  which  will  t>e  offered  by 
my  colleagues,  Mr.  Michel,  the  Republican 
leader,  and  Mr.  Archer.  Their  proposal  em- 
bodies the  President's  short-term  priorities  for 
creating  economic  expansion  in  this  country. 

Congress  must  pass  the  short-term  proposal 
now  to  help  jump  start  economrc  recovery. 
Then,  we  must  concentrate  on  the  second  tier 
of  the  President's  proposal,  which  focuses  on 
long-term  economic  expansion. 

Concentrating  on  the  redistribution  of  wealth 
in  this  country  is  a  futile  exercise  when  our 
citizens  are  unemployed.  Congress  must  pass 
a  budget  that  reinvigorates  our  economy  and 
creates  jobs.  Its  difficult  to  justify  redistributing 
pieces  of  a  faltering  economy  when  this  sac- 
rifk:es  America's  economic  expansion.  If  we 
can  create  and  maintain  incentives  to  make 
the  economy  grow,  everyone  benefits. 

In  addition.  Congress  must  address  the 
issue  of  economic  conversion.  As  we  scale 
back  our  defense  budget  in  the  post-cold  war 
era,  we  must  take  into  account  the  effect  this 
will  have  on  our  economy.  Due  to  cutbacks  in 
the  defense  industry  in  my  district  alone,  we 
will  be  losing  upward  of  100,000  jobs.  I  be- 
lieve that  we  must  convert  savings  from  the 
defense  cutbacks  into  increases  in  research 
and  development  in  technok>gy  and  aerospace 
industries. 

I  also  call  upon  Congress  to  fully  fund  the 
SLIAG  Program.  Congress  cannot  continue  to 
issue  mandates  to  our  States,  counties  and 
cities  without  providing  the  necessary  re- 
sources so  they  are  able  to  comply. 

I  implore  the  Democratic  leadership  and 
Congress  as  a  whole:  Put  "electkjn  year"  poli- 
tk:s  aside  and  do  right  by  our  Nation.  Our  citi- 
zens deserve  it. 


HISTORIC  SITES  ACT 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1992 


HON.  BRUCE  F.  VENTO 

OF  MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  19, 1992 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  intro- 
ducing bipartisan  legislation  to  amend  a  1935 
law  commonly  know  as  the  Historic  Sites  Act. 
This  legislation  woukj  prevent  the  earmarking 
of  Federal  funds  for  special  interest  projects 
which  have  not  been  authorized  or  even  con- 
sidered through  the  normal  historic  preserva- 
tkm   funding   process.    In   the   past   several 
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years,  funds  have  been  appropriated  for  ques- 
tionable non-Federal  projects,  using  the  open- 
ended  language  of  the  1935  act  as  the  author- 
ity. With  current  budgetary  limitations  requiring 
significant  cuts  in  many  worthy  programs,  I  be- 
lieve we  can  no  k)nger  justify  the  earmarking 
of  funds  for  these  special  interests,  while 
many  worthy  historic  preservation  programs 
are  underfunded  or  receive  no  funds  at  all. 

The  last  few  years  have  seen  the  enactment 
of  stricter  Federal  spending  limits  and  budget 
agreements  prohibiting  special  interest  provi- 
sions. However,  Interior  Appropriations  bills 
the  past  2  years  have  presented  Congress 
with  a  new  funding  aberration,  with  special  in- 
terest non-Federal  projects  favored  in  the  con- 
ference agreements  whk;h  disregard  common 
sense  in  these  troubled  economic  times.  The 
National  Part<  Service  is  seriously  undertunded 
in  the  cultural  preservation  accounts,  and 
many  important  national  sites  such  as  Inde- 
pendence Hall,  the  Martin  Luther  King  Na- 
tional Historic  Site,  and  the  Lincoln  and  Jeffer- 
son Memorials,  cannot  be  maintained  prop- 
erly. Yet,  the  fiscal  year  1992  National  Pari< 
Service  construction  appropriation  funds  no 
less  than  12  unauthorized  non-Federal  sites, 
earmarking  $33.6  million  out  of  a  total  of  $275 
million  allocated  for  this  purpose. 

The  Historic  Preservatran  Fund  (HPF]  was 
established  to  provide  a  fair  and  equitable 
method  of  determining  which  non-Federal 
projects  merited  Federal  assistance  in  partner- 
ship with  State  and  local  governments.  How- 
ever, projects,  which  have  never  competed  for 
the  scarce  dollars  allocated  to  the  HPF,  con- 
tinue to  be  authorized  through  the  appropria- 
tnns  process  on  the  basis  of  language  in  the 
1935  Histork;  Sites  Act.  Ironically,  the  HPF  is 
authorized  to  receive  $150  million  annually, 
but  this  program  has  been  disregarded  while 
special  interest  projects  absorb  the  bulk  of 
scarce  appropriations  dollars.  Consequently, 
many  important  historkal  sites  have  been  ne- 
glected, while  others,  incidental  at  best  to  our 
understanding  of  American  history  and  culture, 
receive  continuous  funding.  The  process  de- 
signed to  ensure  that  proposals  are  consid- 
ered thoroughly  and  grounded  in  historical  re- 
search has  been  perverted. 

For  some  time  I  have  been  concemed  not 
only  about  the  cost  of  these  projects  but  about 
the  message  we  are  sending  with  regard  to 
our  commitment  to  historic  preservation.  Peri- 
odically, the  national  media  seize  upon  these 
examples  of  what  they  describe  as  parks  pork 
to  illustrate  Congress'  irresponsibility  and 
greed,  and  their  cost  is  significant,  especially 
In  view  of  our  budget  problems.  However, 
using  national  Pari<  Service  funds  for  these 
non-Federal  projects,  initiated  by  some  to  fun- 
nel Federal  dollars  to  depressed  areas,  also 
implies,  rather  cynically,  that  historic  and  cul- 
tural value  is  determined  solely  by  potential 
economic  development.  These  special  interest 
projects  corrupt  the  National  Pari<  Service 
budget,  and  the  NPS's  current  funding  popu- 
larity will  t>e  seriously  eroded  unless  this  spe- 
cial funding  process  is  exorcised. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Na- 
tional Parks  and  Public  Lands,  I  have  always 
been  receptive  to  proposals  from  members 
who  seek  the  establishment  or  expansion  of 
natk}nally  significant  and  qualified  park  sites, 
and  I  will  continue  to  support  these  efforts  to 
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improve  our  Natk>nal  Part<  System.  I  believe, 
as  do  most  of  my  colleagues,  that  the  historic 
preservation  process  must  remain  faithful  to  its 
purpose — to  preserve  for  public  use  histork: 
sites,  buikjings  and  objects  of  national  signifi- 
cance for  the  inspiration  and  benefit  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  The  authorization 
proposals  from  the  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
Committee  are  subject  to  full  and  open  debate 
in  committee  and  in  both  houses  of  Congress. 
They  are  enacted  on  their  merits.  The  process 
wori<s  and  members  and  advocates  of  various 
proposals  shouU  use  It. 

The  mechanism  for  evaluating  historic  site 
proposals  in  a  scholariy  and  equitable  manner 
exists  but  is  undermined  by  imprecise  lan- 
guage in  the  1935  Historic  Sites  Act.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  amending  this  act, 
thereby  eliminating  the  abuse  of  this  law  and 
restoring  basic  credibility  and  integrity  to  the 
designation  and  funding  of  historic  preserva- 
tk>n  in  the  U.S.  Congress. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  VICTOR  PARKAS 


HON.  HEANA  R0S1EHT1NEN 

OF  FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Wednesday,  February  19, 1992 

Ms.  ROS-LEHTINEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  recognize  Mr.  Victor  Farkas,  a  man 
who  has  so  generously  served  the  south  Flor- 
ida Jewish  community.  Mr.  Fari<as  will  be  hon- 
ored by  the  Simon  Wiesenthal  Center  on 
March  4,  1992  for  his  outstanding  efforts  in 
advancing  the  interests  of  the  Wiesenthal 
Center. 

The  Simon  Wiesenthal  Center  is  renowned 
for  safeguarding  the  well-being  of  Jews 
throughout  the  workf.  It  is  quite  clear  why  this 
organization  would  choose  Victor  Farkas  as 
the  honoree  of  the  Simon  Wiesenthal  Center's 
1992  south  Florida  tribute  dinner. 

Beyond  being  a  charitable  member  of  the 
south  Florida  community,  Mr.  Faricas  has  ex- 
perienced first  hand  the  persecution  and  op- 
pression that  Nazi  Germany  put  upon  the 
Jews  of  Europe.  Much  of  Mr.  Farinas'  eariy 
adolescence  was  endured  under  Nazi  Ger- 
many. As  a  high  school  student  in  Oebrecan, 
Hungary,  Vkrtor  Fart<as  was  captured  by  the 
Nazis,  and  was  first  deported  to  a  labor  camp. 
Mr.  Fari<as  was  then  sent  to  Mauthausen  con- 
centration camp  in  Austria.  After  being  liber- 
ated by  the  American  Arniy  in  1945,  Mr. 
Farkas  was  moved  to  a  displaced  persons 
camp  until  the  Government  of  Nonway  allowed 
him  to  immigrate. 

Mr.  Farkas  aspired  to  catch  up  with  the 
many  years  that  were  taken  away  due  to  Nazi 
Germany.  Since  that  time,  Mr.  Farkas  has  had 
much  success  in  the  real  estate  business  in 
Montreal,  Canada.  He  then  moved  to  south 
Florida  and  now  owns  and  operates  three  ho- 
tels in  Florida,  the  Thunderbird  and  Chateau  In 
Miami  Beach,  and  the  Catalina  in  Oriando,  FL. 

I  am  pleased  to  have  the  opportunity  to  ac- 
knowledge Mr.  Vk:tor  Farttas  and  the  honor 
bestowed  upon  him  at  the  Simon  Wiesenthal 
Center's  1992  south  Florida  tribute  dinner.  I 
would  like  to  thank  Rabbi  Marvin  Hier,  Samuel 
Schwartz,  Mike  Segal,  Diane  Magnum,  Sam- 
uel Belzberg,  and  Rottert  Novak  for  their  dedi- 
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cation  and  hard  work  put  forth  to  the  Simon 
Wiesenthal  Center  and  the  1992  south  Florida 
tribute  dinner. 


TRIBUTE  TO  JOE  PLATNICK:  A 
TRUE  LEADER 


HON.  WILLIAM  LEHMAN 

OF  FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  19, 1992 

Mr.  LEHMAN  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
northeast  Dade  County  community  is  home  to 
some  of  the  most  talented,  hard-working,  and 
dedicated  people  that  can  be  found  anywhere 
in  this  country.  Among  the  best  of  this  special 
group  is  my  friend,  Joe  Platnick. 

As  the  founder  of  one  of  Dade  County's 
most  influential  and  effective  community 
groups,  the  Northeast  Dade  Coalition,  whk:h  is 
composed  of  over  80  condominium  and  home- 
owner's groups,  Joe  has  long  been  a  catalyst 
in  bringing  neightx>rs  closer  together.  He  has 
a  policymaker's  interest  in  issues  and  a  col- 
lege professor's  understanding  of  them.  I  am 
always  interested  in  what  Joe  has  to  say  be- 
cause he  does  his  homework  and  always  has 
something  constructive  to  contribute. 

I  am  pleased  to  join  with  his  many  friends 
in  honoring  Joe  Platnick  and  his  wonderful 
wife,  Margo,  for  their  years  of  hard  work  and 
caring.  Our  community  is  grateful — and  bet- 
ter— for  your  efforts. 


ON  THE  OCCASION  OF  A  TESTI- 
MONIAL DINNER  HONORING 
ZELLA  RUSHING 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  LAGOMARSINO 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  19, 1992 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  and  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
congratulating  my  good  friend  Zella  Rushing 
on  being  the  honoree  at  the  recently  held  Ven- 
tura County  branch — Arthritis  Foundation's 
1992  testimonial  dinner.  I  can  think  of  no  one 
more  deserving  of  this  honor. 

Zella  is  well  known  throughout  the  county 
for  her  many  civic  and  philanthropic  activities 
in  additk>n  to  business  and  professional  affili- 
atk>ns.  She  was  raised  in  Ojai  and  graduated 
from  Nordhoff  High  School  in  1958.  She  at- 
tended Venture  College  and  my  alma  mater, 
UC  Santa  Barbara.  Zella  is  also  a  graduate  of 
Harvard  University's  Executive  Program.  She 
has  two  adult  children,  John  Gholson  and 
Donna  Nowland.  In  addition  to  her  involve- 
ments with  PTA,  Little  League,  and  Job's 
Daughters,  Zella  was  Past  Worthy  Matron  of 
Eastern  Stars  Chapter  528. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Zella  is  currently  the  chairman 
of  the  boards  for  Ventura  County  National 
Bancorp  and  H&H  Oil  Tool  Co.,  Inc.  She  is 
presently  a  director  of  the  California  Chamber 
of  Commerce  and  serves  as  vice  chairman  of 
the  chamber's  sutx:ommittees  on  energy  and 
natural  resources.  She  is  also  a  member  of 
the  National  Ocean  Industries  Association 
California  Task  Force. 
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In  additk>n,  Ms.  Rushing  has  been  ap- 
pointed by  Secretary  Lujan  to  serve  on  the 
Minerals  Management  ServKe's  OCS  Polk:y 
Committee  and  is  a  past  president  of  the  Cali- 
tomia  Coastal  Operators  Group. 

Zella's  other  local  affiliations  include:  past 
director  of  the  Santa  Paula  Community  Fund. 
United  Way  of  Ventura  County,  Ventura  Col- 
lege Foundation,  Ventura  County  Museum  of 
History  and  Art,  and  past  presklent  of  the  Ven- 
tura County  Taxpayers  Assoctatk>n. 

Zella  has  received  many  horx>rs  and  awards 
over  the  years.  Among  them  are  the  1970 
Business  Woman  of  the  Year  from  the  Ojai 
Valley  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  1983  Busi- 
ness Woman  of  the  Year  from  Soroptimist 
Intemational  of  Santa  Paula,  and  the  1984  Sa- 
lute to  Women  Award  from  the  Ventura  Coun- 
ty CommissK>n  on  Women. 

As  you  can  see,  Mr.  Speaker,  Zella  Is  truly 
a  one-of-a-kind  indivkJual,  and  I  am  proud  to 
call  her  my  friend.  On  behalf  of  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives,  I  again  congratu- 
late her  on  receiving  this  honor  and  wish  her 
the  very  best  in  all  her  future  endeavors. 


A  BILL  TO  PROTECT  BRAIN-IN- 
JURED AMERICANS  FROM  QUES- 
TIONABLE OR  ABUSIVE  REHA- 
BILITATION CARE,  INFLATED 
BILLINGS,  UNETHICAL  MARKET- 
ING 


HON.  RON  WYDEN 

OF  OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Wednesday,  February  19, 1992 

Mr.  WYDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  introduce 
legislation  which  I  believe  will  go  a  long  way 
in  insuring  a  better  t>reak  for  the  healthcare 
consumer.  The  Brain  Injury  Rehabilitation 
Quality  Act  of  1992  calls  for  broader  and  more 
selective  case  management  for  persons  wt)o 
receive  brain  injury  rehabilitation  servces 
under  Medicakf.  It  also  provkjes  for  a  patient 
bill  of  rights  to  protect  consumers  against  a 
rising  tide  of  waste,  fraud  and  at>use  in  this 
rapidly  expanding  field  of  health  care. 

The  third  and  final  leg  of  this  bill  directs 
States  to  t)egin  recording  data  on  incidents  of 
head  trauma,  the  treatment  brain-injured  pa- 
tients receive,  and  the  outcome  of  that  treat- 
ment. This  information  is  vital  because  each 
year  as  many  as  500,000  of  our  felknv  Ameri- 
cans become  vk:tims  of  traumatk;  brain  injury, 
and  up  to  90,000  persons  go  into  some  form 
of  rehabilitative  treatment  for  those  injuries. 
Treatment  for  the  more  severely  injured  aver- 
ages over  $4  million  in  lifetime  costs.  Yet  the 
lack  of  data  on  outcome  of  that  treatment 
leaves  us  with  no  way  of  making  good  deci- 
sions on  spending  of  scarce  healthcare  dol- 
lars. 

Gross  receipts  in  this  area  of  specialized  re- 
habilitatk>n  may  be  as  high  as  $10  billk>n  per 
year.  And  as  more  persons  survive  brain  injury 
as  a  result  of  medical  advances,  more  will 
seek  out  rehat>ilitatk>n  to  help  them  quKe  lit- 
erally get  back  on  their  feet. 

But  unfortunately,  a  significant  numt>er  of 
provkfers  in  this  fiekj  seem  more  interested  In 
easy  money  than  in  easing  the  problems  of 
their  patients. 
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A  re:ently  completed  report  by  the  Sub- 
commit  ee  on  Regulation  and  Business  Oppor- 
tunities wtilcti  I  chair,  details  some  of  the  spe- 
cific problems,  including  denial  of  purchased 
service;,  overbilling,  physically  abusive  treat- 
ment 0  patients,  and  the  widespread  use  of 
questio  lable,  ineffective  or  inappropriate  treat- 
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my  colleagues  to  support  this  legisla- 

w^ich  should  cut  health  care  costs  and 

servrces  to  brain-injured  Americans. 
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division.  Jim  achieved  the  rank  of  lieutenant  in 
October  1968  serving  as  the  commanding  offi- 
cer of  the  narcotics  section.  In  his  35  years 
and  6  months  of  service  of  the  force.  Lieuten- 
ant Miller  has  participated  in  every  facet  of  po- 
lice work  from  unifonn  patrol  and  narcotics  to 
internal  affairs  and  personnel. 

Jim's  dedication  to  the  safety  of  Long  Beach 
and  its  surrounding  areas  is  further  enhanced 
by  his  involvement  in  many  law  enforcement 
and  community  activities.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  FBI  National  Academy  Associates,  the 
Law  Enforcement  Intelligence  Unit,  and  the 
Organized  Crime  Bureau  Advisory  Committee 
under  the  California  Department  of  Justice.  In 
addition.  Lieutenant  Miller  is  a  memljer  of  both 
the  California  and  International  Narcotics  Offi- 
cer Associations,  the  California  Peace  Officers 
Association,  the  Long  Beach  Police  Officers 
Association  and,  the  Long  Beach  Command 
Officers  Association.  He  served  as  a  member 
of  the  Curriculum  Advisory  Committee  for  the 
California  State  College  in  Los  Angeles  and  is 
a  member  of  the  Knights  of  Columbus,  Mother 
Seton  Council.  Jim  has  been  the  recipient  of 
the  Temple  Sinai  Outstanding  Citizen  of  the 
Year  Award  in  1970  and  in  1972  was  issued 
a  Citation  for  Outstanding  Service  from  the 
Mayor  of  Los  Angeles. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  wife,  Lee  joins  me  in  ex- 
tending this  congressional  salute  to  Lt.  James 
Edward  Miller  for  his  devotion  to  the  Long 
Beach  Police  Department  and  community.  We 
wish  him,  his  wife,  Jacquelyn,  and  their  two 
sons,  James  and  Joseph,  all  the  best  in  the 
years  to  come. 
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CO  JGRESSIONAL  SALUTE  TO  LT. 
JAMES  EDWARD  MILLER 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OF  CALIKORNIA 

:hk  house  of  representatives 


Wednesday.  February  19,  1992 
Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Friday, 
Febma  ry  21.  1992,  the  Long  Beach  Police  De- 
partment  will  be  honoring  the  service  retire- 
ment I  if  Lt.  James  Edward  Miller.  It  is  with 
great  |  iride  and  pleasure  that  I  rise  today  to 
pay  tn  xjte  to  such  a  dedicated  citizen  who 
has  se  ved  the  Long  Beach  Police  Department 
and  cc  mmunity  with  distinctk)n. 

Bon  in  Canton,  OH  on  February  3,  1931, 
Jim  m;  ide  his  way  to  California  after  an  honor- 
able d  scharge  from  the  U.S.  Army.  He  joined 
the  Lcng  Beach  Police  Department  in  April 
1956,  jeginning  his  career  in  the  uniform  pa- 
trol dK  ision.  By  July  1964.  he  had  risen  to  the 
rank  oj  sergeant  supennsing  the  uniform  patrol 


February  19,  1992 

dude  the  Metropolitan  Dade  County  Hispanic 
Family  Development  Project,  the  Dade  County 
Prevention  Network  for  Alcohol  and  Other 
Drugs,  and  the  Miami  Coalitron  for  a  Drug- 
Free  Community. 

Still  more,  under  the  leadership  of  Mr. 
Cortada.  Regis  House  has  done  much  to  re- 
duce and  prevent  substance  abuse  among 
south  Florida  youth.  One  such  example  is  the 
Nicaraguan  Volunteer  Drug  Prevention  Pro- 
gram which  Mr.  Cortada  initiated  at  Regis 
House.  The  program  was  designed  to  help 
many  high-risk  Nicaraguan  youth  stay  away 
from  drugs  and  improve  their  status  in  society 
by  teaching  self-esteem  and  helping  parents 
and  children  communicate.  Regis  House  itself 
is  a  conduit  through  which  many  concerned 
citizens  can  give  back  to  their  community  by 
volunteer  work. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Cortada's  resume  is  re- 
plete with  examples  of  a  lifelong  commitment 
to  community  sen/ice  and  civic  involvement.  It 
gives  me  great  pleasure  to  see  that  his  con- 
tributions to  the  south  Florida  community  do 
not  go  unnoticed.  It  is  my  hope  that  he  will  re- 
ceive the  "President's  Annual  Points  of  Light 
Award"  for  his  good  work. 
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XAVIER  CORTADA  OF  REGIS 
HOUSE  NOMINATED  FOR  ANNUAL 
POINTS  OF  LIGHT 


HON.  ILEANA  ROS-LEHTINEN 

OK  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  19.  1992 
Ms.  ROS-LEHTINEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Xa- 
vier  Cortada.  the  executive  director  of  Regis 
House,  an  adolescent  drug  and  alcohol  abuse 
center  in  Miami,  FL,  has  been  nominated  for 
the  "President's  Annual  Points  of  Light 
Award."  Mr.  Cortada  has  been  nominated  by 
the  Honorable  Ursula  Ungaro-Benages  to  rec- 
ognize his  efforts  to  mobilize  community  mem- 
bers to  oppose  drug  abuse,  crime  and  gang 
activity.  Many  others  in  the  community  stand 
behind  this  nomination  and  have  written  sup- 
port letters  to  the  White  House  including:  Dr. 
Jose  Szapocznik,  director  of  the  Center  for 
Family  Studies,  University  of  Miami;  Father 
Pedro  Corces,  associate  pastor,  Corpus  Chris- 
ti  Catholic  Church;  Sgt.  Joseph  Rimondi,  city 
of  Miami  Police  Department— gang  detail  unit; 
and  Lina  Castellanos,  project  director,  His- 
panic Family  Development  Project,  Metro- 
Dade  County,  FL. 

As  the  chair  of  the  city  of  Miami  Youth  Task 
Force,  Mr.  Cortada  has  focused  much  atten- 
tion on  the  problems  faced  by  the  Wynwood 
community.  That  attention  has  resulted  in  a 
number  of  youth  activities  being  organized, 
along  with  better  relations  between  that  com- 
munity and  the  police. 

Mr.  Cortada  also  serves  as  a  leader  in  sev- 
eral other  community  organizations.  These  in- 


THE  25TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
REUNIFICATION  OF  JERUSALEM 


HON.  CHARLES  L  SCHUMER 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  19, 1992 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Sunday,  May 
31,  1992,  mari<s  the  25th  anniversary  of  the 
reunification  of  Jerusalem.  This  day,  known  as 
Yom  Yerushalim,  commemorates  the  day  that 
Jerusalem  was  reinstated  as  the  capital  of  the 
State  of  Israel. 

This  occasion  will  be  celebrated  by  syna- 
gogues, schools,  and  local  organization  in  my 
district.  Preparations  are  unden«ay  to  cele- 
brate this  milestone  honoring  the  city  that  is 
the  heart  and  soul  of  the  Jewish  people. 

In  1948,  the  Old  City  of  Jerusalem  was  at- 
tached and  conquered  by  Jordan,  resulting  in 
the  division  of  the  city  for  the  next  two  dec- 
ades. In  1967,  when  Jordanians  unsuccess- 
fully attempted  to  seize  the  western  section  of 
the  city,  unification  of  Jerusalem  under  Israeli 
control  was  achieved  in  accordance  with  inter- 
national law  and  propriety. 

With  the  division  of  East  and  West  Jerusa- 
lem came  religious  persecution  of  Jews,  Chris- 
tians, and  Moslems,  military  aggression,  and 
apathy  from  the  intematranal  community. 

With  reunification  came  freedom  of  access 
to  all  holy  sites,  the  rebuilding  and  expansion 
of  schools,  universities  and  libraries,  and  the 
complete  overhaul  and  improvement  of  the 
city's  infrastructure. 

As  the  capital  of  the  Jewish  people  for  over 
3,000  years,  Jerusalem's  cultural  and  spiritual 
significance  for  the  Jewish  people  is  profound. 
It  is  with  pride  that  I  join  my  constituents  in 
paying  tribute  to  this  important  day  in  history. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  THE  MIDDLE- 
CLASS  FLEXIBLE  SAVINGS  ACT 
OF  1992 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  February  19, 1992 
Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  intro- 
ducing the  Middle-Class  Flexible  Savings  Act 
of  1992. 

My  constituents,  during  the  past  10  days, 
impressed  upon  me  just  how  much  middle- 
dass  Americans  are  in  a  growing  financial 
pinch.  They  are  working  harder  and  longer, 
yet  finding  it  more  difficult  to  make  ends  meet, 
let  alone  put  away  any  money  into  savings. 
This  legislation  will  make  it  easier  for  mkldle- 
dass  taxpayers  to  save  more,  while  giving 
those  Americans  who  are  most  financially 
strapped  greater  penalty-free  access  to  their 
individual  retirement  account  [IRA]  funds 
under  dire  drcumstances  when  need  arises. 

My  bill  will  help  middle-class  taxpayers  in 
three  fundamental  ways. 

First,  it  will  substantially  increase  the  level  of 
contributions  that  they  can  put  in  an  IRA. 
Since  IRA's  were  first  made  possible  in  1981, 
the  contribution  levels  governing  how  much 
can  be  contributed  annually  and  who  can  de- 
dud  their  contributions,  in  sum  or  in  part,  have 
eroded  due  to  inflation.  My  bill  increases  con- 
tribution levels  to  make  up  for  inflation  since 
1981,  and  it  indexes  contribution  levels  annu- 
ally to  keep  pace  with  inflation. 

Second,  my  bill  authorizes  higher  IRA  con- 
tribution levels  for  nonworking  spouses  in 
households  with  one  or  more  children  under 
the  age  of  6.  That  contribution  level  will  also 
be  indexed  to  keep  pace  with  inflation. 

This  provision  could  be  called  the  IRA 
homemaker  provision.  Arguably,  those  Ameri- 
cans who  most  need  to  save  for  retirement 
are  those — women  primarily  still — who  stay  at 
home  to  nurture  their  children  in  their  most  im- 
portant formative  years.  That  financial  sacrifice 
shoukj  be  recognized  and  redressed  by  allow- 
ing them  to  better  save  for  later  years. 

Finally,  my  bill  will  also  allow  middle-class 
taxpayers  greater  flexibility  to  withdraw  IRA 
funds  without  being  subject  to  the  10-percent 
penalty  in  order  to  pay  expenses  for  higher  or 
vocational  education,  to  pay  catastrophic  med- 
k:al  expenses,  or  to  start  a  small  business.  Ar- 
guably, wealthier  taxpayers  don't  have  com- 
mensurate cashflow  problems  vis-a-vis  their 
IRA's  and  should  still  be  encouraged  to  keep 
their  money  in  savings. 

There  is  no  question  that  more  Americans 
are  confronting  daunting  educational  ex- 
penses. At  the  rate  tuition  costs  are  rising — at 
least  twice  the  rate  of  inflation — 4  years  at  a 
State  university  by  the  year  2000  may  cost 
over  $50,000.  Also,  growing  numbers  of  Amer- 
k:an  workers  are  returning  to  classrooms  to 
prepare  for  mid-career  changes  or  to  upgrade 
existing  job  skills.  This  legislation  will  permit 
withdrawals  for  higher  education  and/or  voca- 
tional education  expenses  for  many  of  these 
Americans  who  are  struggling  to  put  them- 
selves or  their  children  through  college. 

With  health  care  costs  skyrocketing,  we  sim- 
ply must  find  ways  to  help  ease  the  burden  of 
sudden  medical  expenses  for  American  wori< 
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ing  families.  A  serious  illness  can  be  finan- 
dally  devastating  to  all  but  the  very  wealthy. 
My  bill  will  alk)w  individuals  and  families  to 
withdraw  IRA  funds  penalty-free  for  cata- 
strophic medical  expenses  during  the  taxable 
year,  to  the  degree  that  the  amount  of  such 
expenses  does  not  exceed  7'/^  percent  of  ad- 
justed gross  income,  that  is  the  existing 
threshold  for  dedudibility  of  medical  expenses 
for  itemizers.  Individuals  could  draw  upon  their 
IRA's  for  themselves,  their  children,  spouses, 
and/or  parents. 

Also,  most  of  the  new  jobs  are  to  be  found 
in  America's  small  businesses.  It  should  be 
made  easier  for  entrepreneurial  Americans  to 
get  together  startup  capital  when  they  decide 
to  start  a  new  business  in  mid-career  or  other- 
wise. 

Let  me  condude  by  saying  that  If  there  is  to 
be  tax  cut  legislation  enaded  this  year,  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  is  right  to 
focus  that  tax  relief  upon  mkjdie-dass  tax- 
payers. I  applaud  those  provisk)ns  of  the  re- 
ported bill  that  allow  first-time  home  buyers 
penalty-free  IRA  withdrawals  as  well  as  with- 
drawals for  medical  and  educational  ex- 
penses. I  only  wish  they  had  gone  a  bit  farther 
and  targeted  incentives  for  more  flexible  sav- 
ings to  middle-class  Amerrcans  like  this  legis- 
lation does. 
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publk:  and  private  sector  enthusiastrcally  re- 
sponded to  the  plans  for  a  wildlife  area,  mak- 
ing the  process  a  model  of  public  and  private 
cooperation.  Important  issues  induding  flood 
control,  mosquito  at)atement,  wildlife  habitat 
restoration,  long-term  management  and  publk: 
access  were  studied.  The  land  was  made 
available  by  the  private  sedor  and  acquired 
with  both  State  and  Federal  funds.  The  dedi- 
cation ceremony  today  mari<s  the  final  acquisi- 
tion of  land.  The  next  step  is  on-site  restora- 
twn  which  will  begin  in  the  fall  of  1992. 

The  Yolo  Bypass  Wildlife  Area  lies  on  3,100 
acres  of  land,  biseding  two  major  highways 
that  conned  Sacramento  with  the  San  Fran- 
dsco  Bay  Area.  It  will  t>e  one  of  the  most  visi- 
ble and  accessible  wildlife  areas  in  the  State. 
Millions  of  Californians  and  visitors  will  be  able 
to  enjoy  and  appreciate  this  beautiful  and  val- 
uable resource,  thanks  to  the  viswn  of  Mr. 
Chainey  and  Mr.  Beedy.  As  a  member  of  the 
Yoto  Basin  Wildlife  Area  working  group,  I  have 
had  the  privilege  of  seeing  their  dream  be- 
come a  reality.  I  would  now  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  commend  their  efforts  that  en- 
sure wildlife  enjoyment  and  protedk>n  for  gen- 
erations to  come. 


NATIONAL  FFA  WEEK 


TRIBUTE  TO  TED  BEEDY  AND 
STEVE  CHAINEY 


HON.  VIC  FAZIO 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  19, 1992 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today  to  pay 
tribute  to  Mr.  Ted  Beedy  and  Mr.  Steve 
Chainey  on  the  occasion  of  the  dedication  of 
the  Yolo  Bypass  WiWIife  Area.  Mr.  Beedy's 
and  Mr.  Chainey's  2-year  dream  to  create  a 
wildlife  refuge  in  the  Lower  Sacramento  Valley 
has  become  a  reality  through  hard  work  and 
convidion,  and  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me 
in  honoring  them  today. 

Mr.  Beedy  and  Mr.  Chainey  are  long-time 
residents  of  Yolo  County.  Both  were  educated 
at  the  University  at  California  at  Davis  and 
presently  wori<  as  consultants  at  a  local  envi- 
ronmental firm.  They  have  a  deep  resped  and 
understanding  of  the  worid  around  them,  and 
have  dedicated  both  their  personal  and  profes- 
sional lives  to  enhancing  and  preserving  the 
environment. 

This  convidion  led  them  to  conceive  of  a 
wildlife  refuge  area  in  Yolo  County,  which  sits 
in  the  middle  of  the  Pacific  flyway,  a  bird  high- 
way conneding  wetlands  in  the  West.  Around 
60  percent  of  the  ducks,  geese,  and  swans  of 
the  Pacific  flyway  spend  the  winter  using  wet- 
lands of  the  Central  Valley.  In  the  past  100 
years,  95  percent  of  California's  Central  Valley 
wetlands  have  been  lost.  Chainey  and  Beedy 
had  the  foresight  to  recognize  that  the  Yoto 
County  Bypass  Wildlife  Area  is  an  essential 
step  in  proteding  these  wildlife  populations. 

Their  many  years  of  participation  in  tocal 
conservation  and  environmental  organizations, 
have  allowed  Mr.  Beedy  and  Mr.  Chainey  the 
knowledge  of  and  access  to  a  broad  range  of 
public  agendes  and  eleded  offidals.  Both  the 


HON.  WILLIAM  H.  NATCHER 

OF  KENTUCKY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  19, 1992 

Mr.  (ETCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  a  pleasure 
to  once  again  join  with  the  members  of  the 
National  FFA  Organization  as  they  celebrate 
National  FFA  Week  with  the  theme  "FFA— 
Leadership  for  a  Growing  Planet." 

The  National  FFA  Organization  is  a  voca- 
tional student  organizatton  for  high  school  stu- 
dents enrolled  in  agricultural  education  dasses 
in  the  public  high  schools  and  area  vocational 
education  centers. 

In  my  home  State  of  Kentucky  11,451 
young  people  partrcipated  in  FFA  adivities  in 
147  chapters.  Each  FFA  chapter  in  Kentucky 
Is  encouraged  to  partidpate  in  at  least  one 
community  service  adivity  during  the  school 
year,  and  over  1,000  FFA  members  and 
teachers  attended  1  week  of  FFA  leadership 
development  training  last  year  at  the  Kentucky 
FFA  leadership  training  center  in  Hardinsburg, 
KY. 

The  FFA  members  and  chapters  in  the  Sec- 
ond Congressional  Distrid  of  Kentucky,  whkih 
I  have  the  privilege  of  representing  in  the  Con- 
gress, received  many  awards  at  the  State  and 
nattonal  levels  during  the  past  year. 

At  the  National  FFA  Conventton  in  Novem- 
ber of  1991.  Kentucky  had  four  natkxial  FFA 
profidency  winners,  and  Kevin  Jemigan  of 
Simpson  County,  which  is  in  the  Second  Con- 
gressional Distrk:t,  was  a  winner  for  turf  and 
landscape  management.  Beth  Henderson  of 
Breckinridge  County  received  the  Extempo- 
raneous Put}lic  Speaking  Award  at  the  na- 
tkjnal  convention.  She  spoke  t>efore  more  than 
20,000  people  in  the  finals  competitton. 

The  Kentucky  Assodation  FFA  honored  20 
top  agricultural  educatton  students  and  FFA 
members  at  the  annual  conventkxi  of  the  Ken- 
tucky Associatton  FFA  heW  in  June  of  1991. 
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D^nny 


Janford,   Warren   East   Chapter,   and 
Cole  Miller,  Central  Hardin,  were  hon- 
Regional  Star  State  Agribuslnessmen, 
ny  Oliver,  Allen  County,  and  Kevin 
.  Central  Hardin,  were  honored  as  Re- 
:  Star  State  FFA  Member  in  Production, 
(our  FFA  chapters  were  honored  at  the 
y  State  FFA  Convention,  and  the  (ol- 
:hapters  in  the  Second  Congressional 
were  honored:  Apollo,  Central  Hardin, 
County,     Franklin-Simpson,     Wanen 
L  jRue  County  and  Spencer  County  as 
E  mWem"  chapters;  East  Hardin  Jr.  and 
ijlardin  Jr.   as   "Gold   Emblem"  junior 
.;  Wan-en  Central,  Bullitt  Central,  Allen 
and  Meade  County  as  "Silver  Em- 
<  hapters;  and  North  Hardin  and  Marion 
as  "Bronze  Emblem"  chapters, 
s  at  the  1991  State  FFA  Convention 
.  Tom  Elder  of  Spencer  County  (Agri- 
Mechanics);  Benjamin  Lee  of  Apollo 
jre),  Daniel  Fisher  of  Allen  County 
Crop   Production),   Chad   Konow  of 
(Oil  Crop  Production) ,  Justin 
of  AHen  County  (Sheep  Production), 
rindle  of   Spencer  County   (Specialty 
Production),   and   Kevin  Jernigan   of 
■Simpson  (Turf  and  Landscape  Man- 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Pennsylvania.  His  journey  then  led  to  Hunts- 
ville,  AL,  where  he  quickly  became  a  valuable 
member  of  our  community. 

Reverend  Gartrell  acted  as  moderator  of  the 
Synod  of  the  South  of  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church,  moderator  of  Huntsville  Presbytery 
and  of  North  Alabama  Presbytery's  Committee 
on  Ministry,  church  vocations  unit. 

This  humble  servant  not  only  participated  in 
community  events,  he  was  a  leading  force  be- 
hind the  various  organizatk)ns  such  as  the 
Board  of  the  United  Way,  the  Mental  Health 
Association  and  the  Huntsville-Madison  Coun- 
ty Chamber  of  Commerce. 

A  father  and  a  grandfather,  this  man  has 
truly  given  to  his  family,  church,  and  commu- 
nity. His  dedication  to  his  fellow  man  is  an  ex- 
ample lor  all  to  admire  and  foltow.  Knowing 
that  God's  preacher  never  totally  retires,  let's 
pray  Reverend  Gartrell  will  carry  his  zeal  and 
energy  with  him  to  his  next  spiritual  transition. 


February  19,  1992 


February  19,  1992 


agemeiit). 

The  jpencer  County  FFA  Chapter  was  the 
State  V  inner  in  the  Chapter  Safety  Program. 
The  ch  upter  selected  "Safety  Awareness  Be- 
fore It  s  Too  Late,"  and  the  project  included 
a  "Saf«  Chikj"  Program  in  which  426  students 
were  v  deotaped.  Superior  Chapters  included: 
Apollo,  Banen  County,  Franklin-Simpson, 
Breckinridge  County,  Central  Hardin,  Grayson 
County  and  Spencer  County. 

Four  chapters  in  the  Second  Congresswnal 
District  were  given  State  awards  in  the  Build- 
American  Communities  Program. 
County  received  gold;  Breckinridge 
and  Central  Hardin  received  silver; 
..  County  received  bronze. 

I  kndw  of  no  group  of  young  people  who  are 
accomi  ilishing  more  in  the  area  of  agricuHure 
than  th  3  members  of  the  Natnnal  FFA  Organi- 
zatran,  and  at  this  time  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend 1  ill  of  those  associated  with  the  National 
FFA  0  ganization  for  their  past  achievements. 
I  wish  them  continued  success  in  all  their  fu- 
ture er  deavors. 


BaTen 


THraUTE  TO  REV.  EDWARD  C. 
GARTRELL 


HON.  BUD  CRAMER 

OF  ALABAMA 
rHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  19, 1992 
:RAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
most  fitting  tribute  to  Rev.  Edward  C. 
of  Huntsville,  AL,  who  is  retiring  after 
han  40  years  of  service  to  the  Pres- 
Church. 
graduate  of  Wheaton  College  and  Prince- 
Tleok}gk:al  Seminary,  Reverend  Gartrell 
ordained    by    Lexington- Ebenzer    Pres- 
et the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Kentucky, 
c  jmpassionate  man  has  devoted  his  life 
Dhurch  and  to  the  many  communities  he 
as  pastor. 
Revferend    Gartrell    began    his    course    of 
God's  I  eternal  will  in  Kentucky  and  later  in 


SENATE  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 
Title  IV  of  Senate  Resolution  4, 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on  February  4, 
1977,  calls  for  establishment  of  a  sys- 
tem for  a  computerized  schedule  of  all 
meetings  and  hearings  of  Senate  com- 
mittees, subcommittees,  joint  commit- 
tees, and  committees  of  conference. 
This  title  requires  all  such  committees 
to  notify  the  Office  of  the  Senate  Daily 
Digest— designated  by  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee—of the  time,  place,  and  purpose 
of  the  meetings,  when  scheduled,  and 
any  cancellations  or  changes  in  the 
meetings  as  they  occur. 

As  an  additional  procedure  along 
with  the  computerization  of  this  infor- 
mation, the  Office  of  the  Senate  Daily 
Digest  will  prepare  this  information  for 
printing  in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks 
section  of  the  Congressional  Record 
on   Monday   and   Wednesday    of   each 

W66k 

Meetings  scheduled  for  Thursday, 
February  20,  1992.  may  be  found  in  the 
Daily  Digest  of  today's  Record. 

MEETINGS  SCHEDULED 

FEBRUARY  21 

9:30  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  the  situa- 
tion involving  the  reduction  of  airlines 
and  fare  increases. 

SD-342 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

VA,  HUD.  and  Independent  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  possible  So- 
viet space  assets  which  may  benefit  the 
American  space  program. 

SH-216 
Foreign  Relations 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  crisis  In  Bast 
Timor  and  to  examine  U.S.  policy  to- 
ward Indonesia. 

SEM19 

FEBRUARY  25 

9:30  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  Joint  hearings  with  the  House 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  to  re- 


view the  legislative  recommendations 
of  the  Disabled  American  Veterans. 

345  Cannon  Building 
10.00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture   and    Related    Agencies    Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1993  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 

SD-138 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1993  for  foreign 
assistance  programs. 

SD-106 
Appropriations 

Commerce,  Justice,  State,  and  Judiciary 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1993  for  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

S-146,  Capitol 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To   hold   hearings   on   the   Federal   Re- 
serve's first  monetary  policy  report  for 
1992. 

SI>-538 
Finance 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  proposed 
legislation     to     encourage     economic 
growth  and  recovery. 

SD-215 
Foreign  Relations 
To  resume  hearings  to  examine  the  stra- 
tegic nuclear  reduction  in  a  post-cold 
war  world. 

SD-419 
2:30  p.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Mineral  Resources  Development  and  Pro- 
duction Subcommittee 
Public  Lands,  National  Parks  and  Forests 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  joint  hearings  on  H.R.  3359,  to  re- 
vise the  Geothermal  Steam  Act  of  1970 
to  direct  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to   proscribe  any  geothermal   produc- 
tion    on     lands    within     the    Corwin 
Springs  Known   Geothermal   Resource 
Act  (Including  lands  and  waters  not 
owned  by  the  U.S.). 

SD-366 

FEBRUARY  26 

9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science,     Technology,     and     Space     Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  NASA's  earth 
observing  system. 

SR^253 
Rules  and  Administration 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.J.  Res.  221.  provid- 
ing for  the  appointment  of  Hanna 
Holborn  Gray  as  a  citizen  regent  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution.  S.  1598.  to  au- 
thorize the  Board  of  Regents  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  to  acquire 
land  for  watershed  protection  at  the 
Smithsonian  Environmental  Research 
Center,  and  S.  1682,  to  authorize  the 
Board  of  Regents  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  to  acquire  an  Administra- 
tive Service  Center. 

SR-301 
10:30  a.m. 
Rules  and  Administration 
Business  meeting,   to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SRr^l 


2:30  p.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Surface  Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
to  authorize  funds  for  AMTRAK. 

SR-253 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  1602,  to 
ratify  a  compact  between  the 
Asslnlljone  and  Sioux  Indian  Tribes  of 
the  Fort  Peck  Reservation  and  the 
State  of  Montana;  to  be  followed  by  an 
oversight  hearing  on  the  President's 
proposed  budget  request  for  fiscal  year 
1993  for  Indian  programs. 

SRr-485 

FEBRUARY  27 
9:30  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
Permanent    Subcommittee    on    Investiga- 
tions 
To   hold    hearings   to   examine   current 
trends  In  money  laundering. 

SD-342 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  re- 
quests for  fiscal  year  1993  for  veterans 
programs. 

SRr-418 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1993  for  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  and  relat- 
ed agencies. 

SD-138 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  on  Indicators  of  global 
warming  and  solar  variability. 

SR^253 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  President's  pro- 
posed  budget  request  for   fiscal   year 
1993  for  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency. 

SD-406 
10:30  a.m. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urt)an  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  semi-annual  re- 
view of  the  Resolution  Trust  Corpora- 
tion. 

SD-538 
2:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

VA,  HUD.  and  Independent  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1993  for  the 
American  Battle  Monuments  Commis- 
sion, the  Selective  Service  System,  and 
Army  Cemeterlal  Expenses. 

SD-138 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  continue  hearings  on  the  President's 
proposed  budget  request  for  fiscal  year 
1993  for  Indian  programs. 

SBrAS5 

FEBRUARY  28 
9:30  a.m. 
Conmierce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Communications  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1200,  to  establish 
a  new  national  goal  that  by  the  year 
2015  the  U.S.   has  established  an  ad- 
vanced.     Interactive.      Interoperable, 
broadband  communications  system  na- 
tionwide. 

SR^253 
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10:00  a.m. 
Foreign  Relations 
To  resume  hearings  to  examine  the  stra- 
t«glc  nuclear  reduction  in  a  post-cold 
war  world. 

SD-419 

MARCH  3 
9:30  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  Joint  hearings  with  the  House 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  to  re- 
view the  legislative  recommendations 
of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars. 

345  Cannon  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1993  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agrrlculture,  focusing  on 
the  Agricultural  Research  Service,  the 
Cooperative  State  Research  Service, 
and  the  Extension  Service. 

SD-138 
2:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1993  for  foreign 
assistance,  focusing  on  multilateral  de- 
velopment banks. 

SD-138 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Public  Lands,  National  Parks  and  Forests 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1755.  to  reform  the 
concessions    policies   of  the   National 
Park  Service. 

SD-366 


MARCH  5 


9:30  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  joint  hearings  with  the  House 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  to  re- 
view the  legislative  recommendations 
of  the  Paralyzed  Veterans  of  America, 
the  Blinded  Veterans  of  America,  and 
WWI  Veterans. 

345  Cannon  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Commerce.  Justice.  State,  and  Judiciary 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1993  for  the  De- 
partment of  State. 

S-146,  Capitol 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates  for   fiscal   year   1993   for   the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and 
the  Office  of  Inspector  General. 

SD-138 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

VA,  HUD.  and  Independent  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1993  for  the 
Consumer  Product  Safety  Commission, 
the  Office  of  Consumer  Affairs,  and  the 
Consumer  Information  Center. 

SD-116 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Public  Lands,  National  Parks  and  Forests 
Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1755,  to  reform 
the  concessions  policies  of  the  National 
Park  Service. 

SD-366 
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MARCH6 
9:30  a.m. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Agricultural  Research  and  General  Legis- 
lation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  alternative  uses 
of  agricultural  commodities,  focusing 
on  Impediments  to  commercialization. 

SR-332 

MARCH  17 
9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science,     Technology,     and     Space     Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  an  overview 
of  NASA's  budget  for  fiscal  year  1993. 

SR-2S3 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

A^culture  and  Related  Agencies  Sttl>- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1993  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  focusing  on 
the  Food  and  Nutrition  Service,  and 
the  Human  Nutrition  Information 
Service. 

SD-138 

MARCH  18 
9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science,    Technology,    and    Space    Sub- 
committee 
To   hold   hearings   to  examine   NASA's 
space  station  and  launch  Issues. 

SRr-253 
Select  on  Indian  Afi'alrs 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  the  Im- 
plementation   of   the    Indian   Gaming 
Regulatory  Act  (IGRA). 

SH-216 

MARCH  19 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

VA,  HUD,  and  Independent  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1993  for  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation,  and  the  Of- 
fice of  Science  Technology  Policy. 

SD-ia4 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Commerce,  Justice,  State,  and  Judiciary 
Sul>commlttee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1993  for  the  De- 
partment of  Justice. 

S-146,  Capitol 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1993  for  the  Fed- 
eral Highway  Administration.  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation. 

SD-138 

MARCH  20 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  bold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1993  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  focusing  on 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration,  the 
Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corporation, 
the  Rural  Electrification  Adminlstra- 
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Ion,  and  the  Rural  Development  Ad- 
ministration. 

SI>-138 


9:30  a.yi 
App 
VA. 


Appi  opriatlons 


HUD,  and  Independent  Agencies  Sub- 
( ommlttee 
Tt  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
imates  for  fiscal  year  1993  for  the 
lelghborhood  Reinvestment  Corpora- 
Ion,  and  the  National  Credit  Union 
Ldmlnlstration. 

SD-116 
Selefct  on  Indian  Affairs 
Tc   hold  hearings  on  S.  1752,  to  provide 
ar  the  development,  enhancement,  and 
ecognltlon  of  Indian  tribal  courts. 

SR-485 
10:00  aim. 
Appi  opriatlons 

Coir  merce.  Justice,  State,  and  Judiciary 
I  lubcommlttee 
Tc  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
I  Imates  for  fiscal  year  1993  for  the  Fed- 
(  ral  Communications  Commission,  and 
<  he  Securities  and  Exchange  Commis- 
I  ion. 

S-146,  Capitol 
Appropriations 
Trai  sportation  Subcommittee 
Tc  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
imates  for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  Na- 
lonal  Highway  Traffic  Safety  Admin- 
stratlon,  and  the  Research  and  Special 
•rograms  Administration,  l)oth  of  the 
)epartment  of  Transportation. 

SD-138 


9:30  a. 
App 
VA. 


10:00  i  m 


9:30  a  (n 
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MARCH  25 


MARCH  26 


App  'opriatlons 


HUD.  and  Independent  Agencies  Sub- 
iommittee 

T(  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
Imates  for  fiscal  year  1993  for  the  En- 
rlronmental  Protection  Agency,  and 
,he  Council  on  Environmental  Quality. 

SD-G50 

Contnerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Con  lumer  Subcommittee 
t4  hold  hearings  on  S.  664,  to  require 
ihat  health  warnings  be  Included  in  al- 
tohollc  beverage  advertisements. 

SR-253 


MARCH  27 


App  'opriatlons 

Agr  culture    and    Related    Agencies    Sub- 
lommittee 

Ti  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
Imates  for  fiscal  year  1993  for  the  De- 
wrtment  of  Agriculture,  focusing  on 
;he  Animal  and  Plant  Inspection  Serv- 
ce,  the  Food  Safety  and  Inspection 
Jervlce.  and  the  Agricultural  Market- 
ng  Service. 

SD-138 


APRIL  1 


Selict  on  Indian  Affairs 
T  I  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
■jo  authorize  funds  for  programs  of  the 
Indian  Health  Care  Improvement  Act. 

SR-ias 
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10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Commerce,  Justice.  State,  and  Judiciary 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1993  for  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce. 

S-146.  Capitol 

APRIL  2 

9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

VA,  HUD.  and  Independent  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1993  for  the  Fed- 
eral Deposit  Insurance  Corporation, 
and  the  Resolution  Trust  Corporation. 

SD-116 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1993  for  the  Na- 
tional Transportation  Safety  Board. 

SD-138 

APRIL  3 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1993  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  focusing  on 
the  Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Con- 
servation Service,  the  Foreign  Agricul- 
tural Service,  the  General  Sales  Man- 
ager, and  the  Soil  Conservation  Serv- 
ice. 

SI>-138 

APRIL  7 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1993  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  focusing  on 
the  Commodity  Futures  Trading  Com- 
mission, the  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration, the  Farm  Credit  Administra- 
tion, and  the  Farm  Credit  System  As- 
sistance Board. 

SD-138 
Appropriations 

Commerce,  Justice,  State,  and  Judiciary 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1993  for  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation,  and  the 
Drug  Enforcement  Administration,  De- 
partment of  Justice. 

S-146,  Capitol 

APRILS 

9:30  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  joint  hearings  with  the  House 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  to  re- 
view the  legislative  recommendations 
of  the  AMVETs,  American  Ex-POWs, 
Jewish  War  Veterans,  and  Non-Com- 
missloned  Officers  Association. 

SD-106 


February  19,  1992 


February  19,  1992 


APRIL  9 

9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

VA,  HUD,  and  Independent  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1993  for  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration. 

SD-G50 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Commerce.  Justice,  State,  and  Judiciary 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1993  for  the  Na- 
tional Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Ad- 
ministration, and  the  Small  Business 
Administration. 

S-146,  Capitol 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1993  for  Amtralt, 
and  the  Federal  Railroad  Administra- 
tion, Department  of  Transportation. 

SD-138 

APRIL  29 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Commerce.  Justice,  State,  and  Judiciary 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1993  for  the  U.S. 
Information  Agency,  and  the  Board  for 
International  Broadcasting. 

S-146,  Capitol 

APRIL  30 

9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

VA,  HUD.  and  Independent  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1993  for  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment. 

SD-G50 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1993  for  the  Fed- 
eral Transit  Agency,  and  the  Washing- 
ton Metropolitan  Area  Transit  Author- 
ity. 

SD-138 

MAY  7 

9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

VA,  HUD.  and  Independent  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1993  for  the  De- 
partment of  Veterans  Affairs,  and  the 
Court  of  Veterans  Affairs. 

SD-124 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1993  for  the  U.S. 
Coast  Guard,  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation. 

SI>-138 


MAY  14 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

VA.  HUD,  and  Independent  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1993  for  the  Fed- 
eral Emergency  Management  Agency. 

SD-ia4 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1993  for  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Administration,  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation. 

SD-138 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

MAY  21 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

VA,  HUD,  and  Independent  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1993  for  the  Na- 
tional Community  Service,  and  the 
Points  of  Light  Foundation. 

SD-116 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1993  for  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office. 

SD-138 
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MAY  22 

9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

VA,  HUD,  and  Independent  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1993  for  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment and  certain  related  agencies. 

SD-138 
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The  House  met  at  11  a.m. 
Rev   Tom  Hargeshelmer.  St.  Plus  X, 
Rochester,  MN,  offered  the  following 
praye  ■: 
Hearenly  Father,  we  ask  You  bless 
N  ition  and  its  people.  May  our  ties 
fellowship     and     citizenship     be 
Protect  us  from  all  ca- 
tastrdphes  and  disasters.  Unite  us  in 
peace  ul  struggle  toward  true  progress 
p  -osperity;  may  it  become  reality 
throu  rh  the  productive  work  of  all. 

Your  blessing  upon  all  those  re- 

ble  for  the  destiny  of  this  Na- 

Srant  the  representatives  of  the 

the   strength   and   courage   to 

decisions  for  the  well-being  of 

them  to  preserve  the  climate 

freedom,  justice,  and  opportunity  for 

this  great  Nation. 
Pro  ect  all  citizens;  encourage  them 
th4ir  efforts  during  these  difficult 
in  the  cities  and  rural  areas, 
the  borders  and  on  the  world 
and  thus  help  build  a  happy  and 
benertcial  future  for  all  our  citizens. 
Amen, 


our 

of 

strengthened. 


and 
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times 
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scene 


THE  JOURNAL 

SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
1  he  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
and  announces  to  the  House 
his  aiferoval  thereof. 

Pur  luant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  the  Jour- 
nal stfuids  approved. 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— T/iMrsday,  February  20,  1992 


PLEDGE  OF  ALLEGIANCE 

SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  recog- 
the    gentleman    from    California 
300LITTLE]  to  lead  the  House  in 
edge  of  Allegiance. 
DOOLin'LE  led  the  Pledge  of 

as  follows: 
age   allegiance   to   Che   Flag  of  the 
States  of  America,  and  to  the  Repub- 
forlwhlch  it  stands,  one  nation  under  God. 
Indivljlble,  with  liberty  and  justice  for  all. 


M  ISSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  I  lessage  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Halle  1,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  1  he  Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the 
following  title,  in  which  the  concur- 
of  the  House  is  requested: 
An  act  to  require  the  Director  of  the 
National  Institute  for  Occupational  Safety 
H  salth  to  conduct  a  study  of  the  preva- 
ind  Issues  related  to  contamination  of 
homes  with  hazardous  chemicals 
sUbstances  transported  from  their  work- 
ind  to  Issue  or  report  on  regulations  to 
or  mitigate  the  future  contamina- 
workers'  homes,  and  for  other  pur- 


3!  3 


cf 


WELCOMING  REMARKS  FOR 
FATHER  TOM  HARGESHEIMER 

(Mr.  PENNY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  PENNY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  happy 
to  welcome  to  the  House  today  our 
guest  chaplain.  Father  Tom  Har- 
geshelmer. Father  Hargeshelmer  is  pas- 
tor of  St.  Pius  X  Catholic  Church  in 
Rochester,  MN,  where  he  has  served  for 
the  past  6  years.  Prior  to  his  assigrn- 
ment  to  St.  Pius,  Father  Tom  served  in 
several  other  parishes  of  the  Winona 
Diocese.  I  am  especially  grateful  that 
he  is  able  to  be  with  us  today  since  his 
own  father  died  this  past  week.  I  know 
my  colleagues  join  me  in  extending  our 
condolences  to  the  Hargeshelmer  fam- 
ily. 

Father  Tom  is  here  today  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  one  of  my  former  employees, 
Michael  Cronin,  who  served  under  Fa- 
ther Tom's  tutelage  this  past  summer. 

Father  Tom  fulfills,  in  an  exemplary 
way,  the  many  roles  we  ask  of  our  cler- 
gy. He  is  a  pastor,  a  spiritual  guide,  a 
moral  leader,  a  community  leader,  a 
mentor,  and  a  friend.  In  addition,  he  is 
well  known  for  his  keen  sense  of  humor 
and  his  good  cooking.  We  are  grateful 
for  his  inspirational  leadership  to  his 
parish  and  his  years  of  faithful  service 
in  southeastern  Minnesota. 

Father  Tom  is  representative  of  the 
many  other  dedicated  clergy  who  serve 
in  our  area,  and  I  am  pleased  to  wel- 
come him  to  Washington  today.  So 
thank  you.  Father  Tom. 

Since  this  is  also  a  special  day  for 
you  in  another  sense,  I  want  to  wish 
you  a  happy  50th  birthday. 


There  was  no  objection. 


DISPENSING        WITH        CALENDAR 

WEDNESDAY  BUSINESS  ON 

WEDNESDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  BARNARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  business 
in  order  under  the  Calendar  Wednesday 
rule  be  dispensed  with  on  Wednesday 
next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY, 

FEBRUARY  24,  1992 

Mr.  BARNARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 

unanimous    consent    that    when    the 

House  adjourns   today,   it  adjourn  to 

meet  at  noon  on  Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 


A  FORMULA  TO  STIMULATE 
GROWTH,  FIGHT  RECESSION 

(Mr.  RUNNING  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  RUNNING.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  in- 
creasing Federal  deficit  and  record  do- 
mestic spending  has  only  proven  to  the 
American  people  that  the  Democrat- 
controlled  Congress  does  not  care  that 
unemployment  is  up,  investment  is 
down,  and  famiilies  must  bear  the  bur- 
den of  financing  the  whims  of  Members 
and  their  precious  special  interest 
groups. 

The  liberals  in  this  body  have  got  to 
get  it  into  their  heads  that  in  order  to 
provide  ample  tax  cuts  for  the  people, 
they  have  to  decrease  congressional 
spending.  And,  on  top  of  that,  they  can- 
not continue  to  levy  taxes  that  end  up 
hurting  American  workers  like  the 
botched-up  1990  budget  deal.  All  that 
did  was  backfire  and  force  struggling 
manufacturers  to  lay  off  thousands  of 
middle-class  workers. 

There  are  29  days  until  the  March  20 
Presidential  deadline.  As  the  Repub- 
licans have  known  all  along,  the  only 
way  to  help  our  recession-stricken  Na- 
tion is  to  stop  wasteful  spending,  im- 
plement tax  cuts  to  stimulate  growth 
and  increase  savings  and  investment. 


DELIVERING  A  MESSAGE 

(Mr.  DOOLITTLE  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  DOOLITTLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
area  I  represent  in  central  California  is 
about  the  same  size  as  New  Hampshire, 
and  the  recession  is  about  the  same, 
too. 

In  good  times,  central  California  ag- 
riculture spreads  riches  throughout  the 
region's  entire  economy. 

Unfortunately,  the  area  is  reeling 
from  recession,  drought,  and  a  dev- 
astating crop  freeze  that  hit  more  than 
a  year  ago.  The  unemployment  rate  is 
stuck  at  about  15  percent. 

This  past  year,  central  Californians 
waited  patiently  for  months  and 
months  while  the  White  House  delayed 
a  decision  on  emergency  assistance  for 
freeze  victims.  They  stood  by  as  a 
much-needed  extension  of  jobless  bene- 
fits was  delayed  for  months  by  the 
White  House.  They  wondered  what  it 
would  take  for  their  President  to  pay 


OThis  symbol  represents  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  D  1407  is  2:07  p.m. 
Matter  set  in  this  typeface  indicates  words  inserted  or  appended,  rather  than  spoken,  by  a  Member  of  the  House  on  the  floor. 


attention  to  serious  problems  here  at 
home. 

On  Tuesday,  the  voters  of  New  Hamp- 
shire may  have  provided  the  answer. 
Central  Californians  don't  have  much 
in  common  with  New  Hampshire,  but 
their  message  is  the  same. 


"ZERO  BY  2000,  '  A  PLAN  TO 
ELIMINATE  THE  DEFICIT 

(Mr.  GEKAS  asked  and  was  given 
I)ermission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Madam  Speaker,  Con- 
gress is  fiddling  around  while  the  econ- 
omy is  being  burned  up  by  the  tinker- 
ing that  is  going  on  in  these  very  halls. 
The  sure-fire  answer  to  the  problems 
facing  us  in  the  present  for  the  short 
term  and  the  long  term  is  the  deficit  of 
the  U.S.  Goverrmient.  Once  we  begin  to 
reduce  the  deficit  and  eventually  bring 
it  down  to  zero,  you  will  see  an  expan- 
sion of  activity,  productivity,  enter- 
prise, recapitalization,  and  a  road  to 
prosperity  like  we  have  never  known 
before.  But  we  must  start  now. 

These  measures  that  are  coming  be- 
fore us  in  a  political  year  will  not  do 
the  job.  That  is  why  I  am  proposing 
today  and  will  introduce  legislation  to 
implement  "Zero  by  2000,"  a  plan 
something  like  Gramm-Rudman,  which 
will  reduce  the  deficit  of  the  United 
States  piece  by  piece  until  the  year 
2000  when  we  will  have  come  down  to 
zero. 

What  that  will  mean  is  we  will  be 
freeing  up  billions  of  dollars  for  all 
those  necessities  that  everyone  craves 
for  on  this  floor,  while  at  the  same 
time  making  sure  that  our  economy 
will  be  reignited  for  that  prosperity  for 
which  we  all  yearn.  Zero  by  2000.  That 
should  be  our  calling  card. 


PRESIDENT'S  POLICIES 
REGRESSIVE  TOWARD  WOMEN 

(Mrs.  SCHROEDER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks.) 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Madam  Speaker, 
as  we  all  know  from  looking  at  the 
polls  in  New  Hampshire,  it  was  Repub- 
lican women  who  saved  George  Bush's 
career.  There  was  a  terrific  gender  gap, 
because  the  women  figured  out  that 
the  only  thing  worse  for  them  than 
George  Bush  would  have  been  Pat  Bu- 
chanan. 

Yet  we  now  see  the  administration 
going  pell-mell  toward  issuing  regula- 
tions on  the  gag  rule.  That  would  be 
the  most  regressive  thing  you  could  do 
to  women.  In  other  words,  in  any  clinic 
getting  Federal  funds,  doctors  cannot 
speak  openly  to  women.  They  must 
only  say  what  the  Federal  Government 
tells  them  to  say. 

Women  do  not  want  that  kind  of  pro- 
tectionism.   I    would    hope    that    the 
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President  would  at  least  talk  to  the 
Republican  Congresswomen,  if  he  does 
not  want  to  talk  to  the  Democratic 
Congresswomen.  He  should  at  least 
talk  to  them  before  this  regulation 
comes  out,  because  I  think  it  is  a  very, 
very  serious  mistake.  He  might  find 
the  next  time  around  the  women  are 
not  going  to  vote  for  him  if  they  are 
given  another  choice. 


SUPPORT  URGED  FOR  A  CONTIN- 
UED STRONG  IMPACT  AID  PRO- 
GRAM 

(Mr.  SAXTON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  SAXTON.  Madam  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  to  alert  my  colleagues  that  one 
of  our  oldest  Federal  educational  as- 
sistance programs  may  be  drastically 
cut,  if  not  eliminated  entirely.  At  a 
time  when  we  constantly  sire  hearing 
calls  for  increased  Federal  involvement 
in  education,  it  is  hard  to  believe  that 
this  program  should  be  under  attack. 

I  am  speaking  of  the  Federal  Impact 
Aid  Program  which  supports  the  Edu- 
cation of  children  of  our  military  fami- 
lies. 

For  decades  we  have  recognized  that 
we  had  the  responsibility  to  assist 
school  districts  in  areas  highly  im- 
pacted by  Federal  military  and  civilian 
employment.  This  was  not  done  simply 
to  assist  local  school  districts  with 
their  budgets— it  was  done  to  assure 
quality  education  for  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  people  who  were  making  a 
vital  contribution  to  all  of  our  national 
interests. 

Now,  apparently  because  we  are  mak- 
ing significant  cutbacks  in  military 
bases  and  personnel,  there  are  those 
who  say  that  this  program  no  longer  is 
needed.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me 
in  expressing  support  for  the  continu- 
ation of  a  strong  impact  aid  program. 


D  1110 

CREATE  JOBS  WITH  VALUE-ADDED 
FARM  COMMODITIES 

(Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Missouri  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Missouri.  Madam 
Speaker,  farmers  and  agricultural 
economists  have  realized  for  a  long 
time  that  the  key  to  prosperity  in  agri- 
culture is  to  increase  the  U.S.  share  of 
the  world  market  in  value-added  farm 
goods.  It's  time  that  America  woke  up 
to  this  reality.  We  have  simply  failed 
to  utilize  our  existing  export  programs 
to  aggressively  promote  the  sale  of 
value-added  commodities,  and  U.S. 
farmers  have  lost  markets  as  a  result. 

While  our  competitors,  principally 
the  European  Community,  have  nearly 
doubled  their  value-added  exports,  our 


own  trade  in  such  products  actually 
has  declined  during  the  last  decade. 
And,  this  has  come  during  a  time  when 
value-added  exports,  worldwide,  have 
increased  by  more  than  50  percent. 

That  is  why  I  am  today  introducing 
legislation  to  require  that  35  percent  of 
our  export  credit  programs  and  25  per- 
cent of  the  E.xport  Enhancement  Pro- 
gram [EEP]  be  used  to  expand  and  open 
markets  for  U.S.  processed  agricultural 
commodities. 

Madam  Speaker,  as  much  as  this  is  a 
farm  issue,  it  is  a  job  issue  as  well.  The 
fact  is  that  if  we  use  our  credit  guaran- 
tee programs  aggressively,  we  can  cre- 
ate jobs  for  American  workers  now  and 
increase  markets  for  American  farmers 
into  the  future. 

USDA's  Economic  Research  Service 
studies  back  up  my  argument:  ERS 
says  increasing  our  share  of  the  world 
market  for  high-value  products  to  15 
percent  could  create  !¥>  million  new 
jobs  and  increase  our  gross  national 
product  by  $52  to  $104  billion.  And,  this 
could  be  done  without  harming  our  tra- 
ditional markets  for  raw,  bulk  com- 
modities, where  we  lead  the  world. 

Madam  Speaker,  I  believe  it  is  time 
that  U.S.  policies  promote  what  we  can 
do  better  than  anyone  else  in  the 
world:  Provide  food  and  fiber  that  are 
processed,  packaged,  shipped,  and  mar- 
keted at  reasonable  prices  throughout 
the  globe. 

I  would  hope  that  we  can  move  for- 
ward quickly  with  this  legislation.  It  is 
good  for  farmers,  for  workers,  for  basic 
manufacturers,  for  processors,  for 
wholesalers,  for  shippers.  It  is  good  for 
the  economy.  Madam  Speaker. 


TAX  CUTS  SPELL  RELIEF 

(Mr.  THOMAS  of  Wyoming  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Wyoming.  Madam 
Speaker,  all  the  evidence  is  in.  As  con- 
servatives predicted,  the  1990  budget 
agreement  with  its  $137  billion  tax  in- 
crease has  forced  American  families 
and  businesses  to  tighten  their  belts  to 
the  point  of  strangulation. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  Democrats 
finally  are  beginning  to  realize  that 
tax  cuts  spell  economic  relief,  many 
are  still  holding  fast  to  the  ill-fated 
budget  deal.  The  big  government  types 
refuse  to  see  that  the  tax  increases 
have  resulted  in  less  growth  and  a  big- 
ger deficit. 

Congress  can  ease  the  financial  bur- 
den of  working  families  by  repealing 
some  of  the  flawed  economic  models  in 
last  year's  agreement  and  enacting 
comprehensive  tax  cut  legislation  that 
would  put  money  back  into  pockets  of 
Americans;  where  it  belongs. 

I  challenge  Members  of  the  House  to 
do  just  that.  We  now  have  29  days  to 
enact  the  President's  budget  proposal. 
In  doing  so,  let's  give  the  American 
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CRISIS  IN  ALGERIA 


es. 

movement    toward    democracy 
ve  and  well,  for  example,  in  Al- 
few  short  weeks  ago,  when  the 
people  decided  that  they  would 
fundamentalist  Islamic  group  of 
to   power   to   replace   the   pro- 
dictatorship    that    had    ruled 
two  decades, 
tunately,   democracy   has   been 
in   Algeria   in   the   name   of 
the  Islamic  fundamentalism, 
is  wrongheaded.  Madam  Speak- 
United  States  should  be  on  the 
of  [democracy,  and  we  have  nothing 
from  Islamic  fundamentalism 
than  we  have  to  fear  from 
fundamentalism, 
we  are  opposed  to  is  dictator- 
fanaticism,  is  repression.  The 
fundamentalists  of  the  world 
devoutly  believe  in  their  Islamic 
are  not  a  threat  to  the  West- 
We  should  be  on  the 
democracy  in  Algeria  and  else- 
whether  the  religious  people  are 
y  Moslem  or  Christian  or  any 

igion. 
sad  that  the  people  of  Algeria 
that  the  United  States  is 
the  side  of  democracy  and  the 
(democratic  powers  are  not  on  the 
democracy,  if  indeed  it  is  con- 
the  Christian  religion, 
believe  that  in  Iran,  Islamic  fun- 
has  certainly  been  a  neg- 
I  orce,   but  that  need  not  mean 
oppose  Islamic  fundamental- 
over  the  world  and  should  seek 
e  it  a  force  for  democracy  and 
and  tolerance. 
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REM<  IV AL  OF  NAME  OF  MEMBER 
A!  '•  COSPONSOR  OF  H.R.  330 

Mr.     PISH.    Madam    Speaker,    I    ask 

unaninious  consent  that  my  name  be 

as  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill  H.R. 

Refuge  Wildlife  Protection  Act. 

SPEAKER    pro    tempore    (Ms. 

Is  there  objection  to  the 

of   the   gentleman    from    New 


remove  d 
330.  th< 

The 
Slaughter) 
request 
York? 

Theri  was  no  objection. 


THE  AMERICAN  DREAM 

(Ms.  DeLAURO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her  re- 
marks.) 

Ms.  DeLAURO.  Madam  Speaker,  if 
we  needed  further  evidence  of  the 
struggle  of  middle-class  working  Amer- 
icans, the  U.S.  Census  Bureau  provided 
it  today.  According  to  a  census  bureau 
report,  there  are  fewer  middle-class 
Americans  today  than  there  were  20 
years  ago.  Something  is  wrong. 

The  most  telling  part  of  this  story  is 
that  the  lower  income  levels  are  grow- 
ing faster  than  the  higher  brackets. 
The  American  dream  is  fading. 

The  American  dream  is  about  oppor- 
tunity. This  report  tells  a  story  I've 
heard  confirmed  all  too  often  at  the  su- 
permarkets and  lunchrooms  in  Con- 
necticut. Working  middle-class  Ameri- 
cans are  afraid.  They  are  afraid  that 
they  will  no  longer  have  the  ability  to 
care  for  their  families,  send  their  chil- 
dren to  college,  or  pay  the  high  costs  of 
things  that  shouldn't  be  considered  ex- 
travagant— like  health  care. 

We  can  fix  what's  wrong.  We  can  pro- 
vide assistance  to  our  middle  class  by 
passing  a  significant  middle-class  tax 
relief  proposal,  one  that  provides  real 
relief  to  a  substantial  portion  of  the 
American  middle  class.  We  can  address 
the  soaring  costs  of  health  care.  We 
can  help  restore  the  confidence  of  the 
American  middle  class  in  the  dream 
that  guides  each  of  us. 


GOVERNMENT  WASTE 

(Mr.  ALLEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Madam  Speaker,  we  are 
all  trying  to  reduce  waste,  and  we  are 
always  trying  to  figure  out  ways  to 
conserve  paper  and  use  recycled  paper 
and  so  forth. 

I  want  to  show  my  colleagues  an  ex- 
ample of  what  one  of  my  constituents 
brought  in  to  me  last  week  in  the  way 
to  reduce  waste  and  how  our  U.S.  Nu- 
clear Regulatory  Commission  is  han- 
dling it.  I  do  not  want  to  give  his 
name,  because  we  do  not  want  to  get 
him  nuked,  but  at  any  rate,  this  person 
got  this  big  envelope,  39  cents  mailing. 
And  lo  and  behold  what  was  in  there 
was  this  little  notice.  That  was  it,  in  a 
39-cent  envelope  this  big. 

This  is  not  a  big  deal,  but  if  we  are 
going  to  try  to  reduce  Government 
spending,  all  these  little  things  matter. 
If  we  want  to  conserve,  if  we  want  to 
reduce  waste,  the  best  way  to  do  it  is 
have  a  simple  envelope,  a  small  enve- 
lope, save  14  cents. 

Who  knows  how  many  thousands  of 
these  little  sheets  of  paper  went  out  to 
each  and  every  person  who  might  be  on 
the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission's 
list? 

I  think  that  my  colleagues.  Madam 
Speaker,  should  be  on  the  lookout  for 


this.  And  whenever  we  see  waste  in 
Government,  no  matter  how  small  or 
how  large,  be  on  the  lookout  for  it. 
Point  it  out  and  get  these  Government 
agencies,  whether  it  is  the  Department 
of  State,  whether  it  is  the  Nuclear  Reg- 
ulatory Commission  or  whichever  one 
it  is.  point  it  out.  Let  them  know  that 
we  think  this  is  unacceptable. 

Let  us  work  together  to  end  some  of 
this  frivolous  expenditure  of  the  tax- 
payers' money. 


LINDY  BOGGS  ON  THE  BILL  OF 
RIGHTS  AND  THE  RIGHT  TO  VOTE 

(Mr.  JEFFERSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  JEFFERSON.  Madam  Speaker, 
on  December  13.  1991.  my  friend  and 
predecessor.  Lindy  Boggs  of  New  Orle- 
ans. LA,  spoke  at  Independence  Hall  in 
Philadelphia  as  part  of  the  final  events 
marking  the  200th  anniversary  of  the 
ratification  of  the  Bill  of  Rights,  the 
first  10  amendments  to  our  Constitu- 
tion. In  her  remarks,  Mrs.  Boggs  spoke 
of  the  roles  of  the  15th,  19th,  23d,  24th, 
and  26th  amendments  in  fulfilling  the 
promise  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  and  the 
Constitution  by  expanding  the  fran- 
chise to  ever  larger  segments  of  our 
citizenry.  "Taken  together,"  Mrs. 
Boggs  said,  these  five  amendments — 
which  were  needed  in  order  to  elimi- 
nate impediments  to  franchise  of  Afri- 
can-Americans, women,  young  people 
over  the  age  of  18,  and  residents  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  in  Presidential 
elections — "represent  a  century  in  the 
political  and  constitutional  develop- 
ment of  the  United  States." 

Mrs.  Boggs  noted  that  "precious  con- 
stitutional rights  don't  always  come 
easily  or  quickly"  and  that  "the  strug- 
gle for  liberty  and  justice  for  all  is  not 
over,  nor  will  it  ever  be." 

I  would  like  to  share  her  comments 
with  my  colleagues  because  her  obser- 
vations, based  on  her  years  in  the  po- 
litical arena  and  her  efforts  on  behalf 
of  full  participation  for  all  our  citizens, 
are  most  insightful. 

Expanding  the  Franchise 
(Remarks  by  Hon.  Lindy  Boggs) 

IN  COMMEMORATION  OF  THE  200TH  ANNIVERSARY 
OF  THE  RATIFICATION  OF  THE  BllA  OF  RIGHTS 

I  saw  in  the  paper  recently  that  a  fellow  in 
Washington,  DC,  who  owns  44  Dominos  Pizza 
stores,  wants  to  buy  the  entire  company  and 
take  over  all  5,200  Dominos  stores  all  over 
the  country.  I  suppose  you  could  say  he 
wants  to  "expand  the  franchise."  But  that  is 
not  the  kind  of  franchise  I  want  to  talk 
about  today.  The  first  definition  of  the  word 
franchise  is:  "A  privilege  or  right  officially 
granted  a  person  or  a  group  by  a  govern- 
ment, especially:  the  constitutional  or  statu- 
tory right  to  vote."  The  other  definitions  of 
"franchise"  deal  with  the  establishment  of 
corporations  and  finally  a  definition  which 
covers  the  licensing  of  a  product  or  service, 
such  as  the  right  to  sell  Dominos  Pizza  in  a 
certain    locale.     I    hope    any    prospective 


Dominos  dealers  In  the  audience  will  not  be 
disappointed  or  feel  that  they  were  lured 
Into  Congress  Hall  to  hear  a  talk  on  how  to 
get  rich  quick  selling  pizzas. 

I  am  pleased  to  be  a  part  of  this  series  of 
lectures  in  commemoration  of  the  200th  an- 
niversary of  the  ratification  of  the  Bill  of 
Rights.  In  some  ways  I  feel  I  have  come  full 
circle  with  my  involvement  with  the  Con- 
stitution, the  Bill  of  Rights,  and  the  subse- 
quent amendments  to  the  Constitution. 
When  I  first  became  involved  with  the  Con- 
stitution and  political  life  more  than  fifty 
years  ago,  it  was  by  helping  citizens  of  the 
State  of  Louisiana  register  to  vote.  When  my 
husband  Hale  Boggs  was  elected  to  Congress 
in  1940,  I  accompanied  him  to  Washington 
and  played  an  active  part  in  the  running  of 
his  Congressional  office.  In  1972  when  Hale, 
then  Majority  Leader  of  the  House,  was  lost 
in  an  airplane  crash  in  Alaska,  I  was  elected 
to  his  seat  in  1973  and  held  that  position 
until  I  retired  at  the  end  of  the  101st  Con- 
gress in  January  of  this  year. 

From  any  earliest  days  in  office,  I  became 
an  active  i>articlpant  in  the  celebrations  and 
commemorations  of  the  bicentennials  of  the 
founding  of  this  nation,  as  Frank  Roberts 
has  mentioned.  I  always  enjoy  the  oppor- 
tunity to  return  to  Independence  National 
Historical  Park  because  this  is  where  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  and  the  Con- 
stitution began.  Two  years  ago  on  this  very 
spot  the  Congress  celebrated  its  own  bicen- 
tennial with  a  ceremonial  meeting  here  in 
Congress  Hall  that  had  all  of  us  singing  the 
Preamble  of  the  Constitution  from  Frank 
Robert's  musical  "Four  Little  Pages."  In 
each  of  these  special  anniversaries  Philadel- 
phia was  the  touchstone— the  place  where  so 
many  of  the  events  had  their  origin  and  their 
inspiration. 

Today  I  come  before  you  as  a  private  citi- 
zen, doing  very  much  what  I  was  doing  a  half 
century  ago:  talking  about  the  importance  of 
voting  and  the  importance  of  the  franchise. 
The  particular  Constitutional  Amendments  I 
will  discuss  today  are  not  a  part  of  the  Bill 
of  Rights.  My  topic,  the  "expansion  of  the 
franchise,"  involves  subsequent  amendments 
that  appear  to  be  scattered  at  random 
through  the  Constitution.  They  are  the  15th, 
19th,  23rd,  24th,  and  26th  Amendments. 

The  first  was  a  product  of  Reconstruction 
the  Civil  War,  adopted  in  1870,  the  last  was  a 
product  of  the  Vietnam  War  era.  adopted  in 
1971.  Taken  together  they  represent  a  cen- 
tury in  the  political  evolution  and  Constitu- 
tional development  of  the  United  States. 
Each  of  these  amendments  has  its  own  story. 
And,  I  should  say  right  off,  that  I  am  not 
going  to  try  to  cover  the  entire  history  of 
the  right  to  vote  In  America.  Much  of  that 
story  can  only  be  told  from  the  state  and 
local  level  throughout  the  19th  and  20th  cen- 
turies. I  will  confine  myself  to  the  Constitu- 
tional aspects  of  expanding  the  franchise. 

All  of  us  are  the  beneficiaries  of  this  con- 
stitutional legacy,  and  each  of  these  strug- 
gles to  amend  the  Constitution  and  expand 
the  franchise  should  remind  us  that  every 
generation  of  Americans  has  the  resix>nsibil- 
Ity  to  preserve  these  rights  and  find  ways  to 
continue  to  extend  constitutional  guarantees 
for  those  Americans  not  yet  enfranchised. 
Sometimes  this  is  a  matter  of  making  sure 
that  people  are  registered  to  vote  and  know 
how  to  vote,  other  times  it  means  extending 
the  privilege  and  responsibility  to  those  who 
do  not  have  the  right  to  vote  or  whose  rights 
are  abridged.  Some  of  us,  unfortunately,  dis- 
enfranchise ourselves  simply  by  not  partici- 
pating in  the  electoral  process.  To  enfran- 
chise this  group  is  a  matter  of  education  and 
motivation,  not  Constitutional  change. 


The  truly  revolutionary  thing  about  the 
founding  of  the  United  States  was  the  fact 
that  political  thinking  in  Europe  and  in  the 
American  colonies  evolved  by  the  mld-elght- 
eenth  century  to  the  point  where  the  highest 
ideal  of  government  was  a  republic  not  a 
monarchy.  In  a  republic  the  people  are  the 
ultimate  political  authority,  not  a  king. 

When  the  United  States  adopted  its  Con- 
stitution here  in  Philadelphia  a  little  more 
than  200  years  ago,  Britain  and  France  had 
monarchs,  Rome  had  an  emperor,  an  auto- 
crat ruled  St.  Petersburg,  there  was  a  caliph 
in  Constantinople,  a  divine  emperor  in 
Pekin,  and  a  shogun  in  Japan.  We  chose  a  re- 
public and  were  the  first  to  establish  a  na- 
tion based  on  the  power  of  the  people  to  de- 
termine their  own  fate  through  procedures 
established  and  guaranteed  in  a  written  Con- 
stitution and  Bill  of  Rights. 

To  assume  that  this  marvelous  and  revolu- 
tionary new  political  invention  called  the 
United  States  was  Perfection  itself  is  to  miss 
the  point.  It  was  not  perfect  then.  It  is  not 
perfect  now.  But  the  promise  and  the  oppor- 
tunity for  improvement  is  what  made  it  ex- 
citing then,  and  it  is  still  the  thing  that 
challenges  us  today. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  republic  voting 
was  for  white  males  who  were  property  hold- 
ers. While  voting  requirements  varied  from 
place  to  place  in  the  United  States,  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  in  almost  all  cases  women  didn't 
have  the  right  to  vote,  free  blacks  didn't 
have  the  right  to  vote,  poor  people,  whatever 
their  color,  could  not  vote,  young  adults, 
less  than  age  21  could  not  vote,  certainly 
slaves  could  not  vote,  in  fact  they  were  not 
even  considered  citizens.  Under  the  law  they 
were  property,  not  persons.  Government  was 
then,  and  was  throughout  much  of  American 
history  the  province  of  wealthy  citizens  who 
sought  and  maintained  control  of  govern- 
ment and  the  political  process. 

But  this  situation  too,  began  to  change. 
Beginning  with  the  election  of  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson in  1800  and  continuing  through  the 
Jackson  presidency  in  the  1830s  and  right  up 
to  the  Civil  War,  the  idea  of  a  mass  democ- 
racy, where  there  was  political  power  for 
ever  widening  segments  of  the  population, 
continued  to  grow  and  take  hold  in  Amer- 
ican political  culture. 

When  Andrew  Jackson  left  office  in  1837 
the  Constitution  was  fifty  years  old.  Jackson 
was  a  frail  old  man  who  looked  back  on  the 
political  struggles  of  his  age  and  said  in  bis 
farewell  to  the  American  people  that  he  was 
pleased  to  see  that  the  Constitution  had  sur- 
vived and  was  a  solid,  working  basis  for  gov- 
ernment. 

But  despite  his  optimism  about  the  success 
of  the  Constitution  he  Issued  a  warning: 
".  .  .  the  Constitution  cannot  be  maintained 
nor  the  Union  preserved  in  opposition  to 
public  feeling  by  the  mere  exertion  of  the  co- 
ercive powers  confided  to  the  General  Gov- 
ernment. The  foundations  must  be  laid  in 
the  affections  of  the  people;  in  the  security 
it  gives  to  life,  liberty,  character,  and  prop- 
erty, in  every  quarter  of  the  country..  .  ." 
Jackson's  views  of  the  success  of  the  Con- 
stitution rested  on  a  belief  what  we  needed 
to  remember  was  the  powerful  ideas  on 
which  the  Constitution  was  built,  which 
were  to  be  found  in  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. 

About  this  same  time  the  great  historian 
of  the  Jacksonlan  era,  (Jeorge  Bancroft,  was 
praising  the  political  wisdom  of  ordinary 
people  when  he  wrote:  ".  .  .the  best  govern- 
ment rests  on  the  people  and  not  on  the  few, 
on  persons  and  not  on  property,  on  the  free 
development  of  public  opinion  and  not  on  au- 
thority." 


Other  ideas  in  the  marketplace  of  Amer- 
ican political  values  were  challenged  during 
the  19th  century.  Foremost  among  these  was 
the  stark  juxtaposition  of  the  noble  ideal  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  that  "all 
men  are  created  equal"  and  the  harsh  reality 
that  slavery  was  legal  in  the  United  States. 
This  was  something  that  bothered  many  of 
the  Founders  themselves  but  they  side- 
stepped the  issue  in  1787.  By  the  mid-nine- 
teenth century,  however,  the  compelling  and 
logical  extension  of  the  ideas  of  Declaration 
of  Independence  and  its  application  to  an 
ever  widening  body  of  citizens  still  stopped 
abruptly  at  slavery's  door. 

During  the  Lincoln-Douglas  debates  in 
1858,  Abraham  Lincoln,  then  running  for  a 
seat  in  the  U.S.  Senate,  which  he  lost,  was 
compelled  to  explain  how  he  really  felt  about 
slavery.  He  said  he  hated  it  as  much  as  any 
abolitionist  but  he  thought  it  would  eventu- 
ally die  out  because  he  assumed  most  reason- 
able F>eople  like  him  also  hated  it.  But  it 
wasn't  going  away.  He  said  we  needed  to 
apply  the  principles  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  to  all  men. 

Lincoln  reminded  his  listeners  that  citi- 
zens of  this  country  came  from  all  parts  of 
Europe.  They  were  not  here  when  the  Pound- 
ers drafted  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
they  were  not  of  EInglish  ancestry  like  the 
Founders,  yet  they  felt  as  though  they  were 
connected  to  that  document  and  those 
Founders.  They  felt  as  if  they  were  "blood  of 
the  blood,  and  flesh  of  the  flesh,"  with  the 
Founders  and  their  ideas.  "That,"  Lincoln 
said,  "is  the  electric  cord  in  that  Declaration 
that  links  the  hearts  of  patriotic  and  liberty- 
loving  men  together,  that  will  link  those  pa- 
triotic hearts  as  long  as  the  love  of  freedom 
exists  in  the  minds  of  men  throughout  the 
world." 

The  19th  century  thinkers  who  contributed 
to  the  dialog  on  the  American  political  sys- 
tem and  who  would  be  able  to  fully  partici- 
pate in  it,  excluded  women.  When  Abigail 
Adams  wrote  to  her  husband  John  not  to  for- 
get the  ladies  when  the  Massachusetts  Con- 
stitution was  being  drafted  in  1776,  the  very 
year  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  he 
apparently  failed  to  take  her  seriously. 
Later  when  such  eloquent  champions  for  the 
concept  of  "all  men  are  created  equal"  as 
George  Bancroft  or  Abraham  Lincoln  spoke 
they  talked  about  men  and  mankind.  Their 
words  included  women,  but  only  in  the  ab- 
stract. But  there  were  other  voices,  equaJly 
eloquent,  who  were  heard  in  those  years 
leading  up  to  the  Civil  War. 

These  voices  turned  also  to  the  Declara- 
tion of  Indeijendence  more  so  than  the  Con- 
stitution Itself  for  their  inspiration.  While 
the  abolitionist  crusade  sought  the  end  of 
slavery,  a  growing  parallel  movement  among 
women  began  in  the  decades  before  the  Civil 
War.  Ironically  it  was  the  abolitionists  who 
insulted  pioneer  feminists  Elizabeth  Cady 
Stanton  and  Lucretia  Mott  by  barring  them 
from  a  world  antlslavery  convention  in  1840. 

In  1848  at  the  famous  meeting  in  Seneca 
Falls,  New  York,  these  women  ushered  in  the 
woman's  movement  in  America.  Their  "Dec- 
laration of  Sentiments"  was  based  on  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.  It  called  for 
equal  treatment  of  women.  It  said  women 
should  have  the  right  to  pursue  any  career, 
any  education,  and  any  avenue  of  life  open  to 
men.  The  most  controversial  provision 
adopted  at  the  convention  at  the  insistence 
of  Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton,  called  for  women 
to  receive  "their  sacred  right  to  the  elective 
franchise." 

Even  Stanton's  friend,  the  Quaker 
Lucretia  Mott  worried  about  this  demand  for 
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Cratichise  saying:  "Why,  Lizsie,  thee  will 
ridiculous."  This  was  the  same  year 
Pi^ladelphla  Ledger  said:  "A  women  is 
A  wife  Is  everything." 
first  of  the   Constitutional   Amend- 
Lhat  expanded  the  franchise  was  the 
A  nendment,  which,  as  I  said  earlier, 
ad  >pted  in  1870.  It  is  part  of  a  remark- 
o  of  post-Civil  War  amendments  that 
the  Constitution.  Most  scholars 
the(  Reconstruction  amendments  as  a  wa- 
in American  Constitutional  History, 
in  this  series  of  lectures  have  dis- 
the  13th  Amendment  which  abolished 
and  was  ratified  in  1865.  The  14th 
.  ratified  in  1868.  guaranteed  all 
born  or  naturalized  in   the  United 
were  citizens  whose  rights  as  citizens 
not  be  abridged.  It  promised  "equal 

under  the  laws  of  the  country. 

5th  amendment,  just  two  sentences 

afcated:   "The  right  of  citizens  of  the 

States  to  vote  shall  not  be  denied  or 

by   the  United   States  or  by  any 

account  of  race,  color,  or  previous 

of  servitude."  The  second  sentence 

;ave  Congress  the  power  to  pass  laws 

the  article, 
lefeated   Confederate   States   had   to 
the  provisions  of  the  13tb,  14th,  and 
Amendments  before  they  could  be  re- 
into  the  Union, 
the  direction  of  Federal  troops  in 
Soiith,  blacks,  many  of  them  newly  freed 
exercised  the  franchise  for  the  first 
cast  ballots  which  sent  members  of 
ofrn  race  to  state  legislatures  and  to 
for  the  first  time  In  history.  Twen- 
men  served  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
ves   in   the   19th  century   and   two 
the  Senate. 

victory  for  black  voters  and  black 
I  olders  wsis  short-lived.  With  the  re- 
f  federal  troops  from  the  South  fol- 
the  disputed  presidential  election  of 
Southern   states   lost   little   time 
new    state     Constitutions    which 
blacks  once  more.  Other  pro- 
of state  law  such  as  literacy  tests, 
,  white  primaries,  and  the  Infamous 
clause,  kept  the  franchise  from 
tiack  citizens  for  decades  to  come, 
(grandfather  clause,  first  used  in  South 
in  1896,  and  three  years  later  in  my 
of  Louisiana,  was  an  insidious  de- 
simply  stated  that  if  your  grand- 
father was  a  voter  as  of  January  1. 
you  could  vote.  Since  most  black 
and  grandfathers  In  1867  were  newly 
who  were  not  yet  protected  by 
Amendment,  their  descendents  were 
fled  from  voting.  At  the  same  time 
device  gave  the  franchise  to  thousands 
Illiterate  whites  who  could  claim 
gT4ndfather  clause   and   avoid   literacy 
poll    taxes.    The   Supreme   Court 
struck    down    the    grandfather 
n  1915  in  an  Oklahoma  case  brought 
fledgling     organization     called     the 
The    Court    said    the    grandfather 
iolated  the  intent  of  the  15th  Amend- 
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1  'omen  who  worked  so  hard  and  long 
franchise,  beginning  in  1848,  finally 
passage  of  the  19th  Amendment  in 
72-year  struggle  from  the  Seneca 
c4nvention  through  the  creation  of  two 
suffrage  organizations  in  1869, 
nerged  in  1890,  and  the  subsequent 
parades,  petitions,  and  arrests, 
eventually  led  to  the  amendment  which  said: 
"The  ri  rht  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  to 
vote  sii  ill  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by  the 
United  States  or  by  any  State  on  account  of 


sex."  Women  had  come  a  long  way  from  the 
day  in  1872  when  Susan  B.  Anthony  was  ar- 
rested for  trying  to  vote  in  a  presidential 
election. 

Several  states  actually  adopted  women's 
suffrage  before  1920.  In  1896  Wyoming,  Colo- 
rado, Utah,  Idaho  granted  women  the  right 
to  vote.  Subsequently,  in  1914,  Montana  fol- 
lowed suit  allowing  Jeanette  Rankin  to  run 
for  a  seat  in  the  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives, becoming  the  first  woman  elected  to 
that  body  in  1916. 

The  story  of  the  19th  Amendment,  like 
that  of  the  15th,  is  not  one  of  steady  progress 
and  constant  victory.  While  these  vital  Con- 
stitutional Amendments  are  clearly  the  re- 
sults of  the  political  ferment  in  the  country 
and  were  designed  to  address  new  expecta- 
tions in  the  electorate,  they  did  not  nec- 
essarily lead  directly  to  the  promised  land. 
The  modern  women's  movement,  since  the 
passage  of  the  19th  Amendment,  is  ample 
testimony  that  enfranchisement  was  only 
the  first  step  toward  full  participation  in 
American  political  life. 

When  I  was  first  elected  to  Congress  in 
1973,  only  77  women  had  served  in  the  House 
before  me.  I  am  pleased  to  report  that  the 
numbers  are  going  up,  and  now  120  women 
have  served  in  the  House  and  16  in  the  Sen- 
ate, (two  of  which  served  first  in  the  House) 
since  Jeanette  Rankin.  But  the  percentage  of 
women  and  blacks  who  have  served  in  the 
national  legislature  is  still  only  a  tiny  frac- 
tion of  their  percentage  of  the  population  as 
a  whole,  or  when  seen  against  the  figures  of 
more  than  11.000  men  who  have  served  in  the 
House  and  Senate  in  the  past  two  centuries. 

The  23rd  Amendment,  ratified  just  thirty 
years  ago  in  1961,  gave  the  right  to  vote  in 
Presidential  elections  to  the  citizens  of  the 
District  of  Columbia.  This  amendment  re- 
dressed a  long  standing  problem  in  the  Fed- 
eral District,  but  it  did  not  solve  all  the 
problems  related  to  the  full  enfranchisement 
of  citizens  of  the  District.  Many  residents  of 
the  District  feel  they  will  not  be  fully  en- 
franchised until  the  District  of  Columbia 
achieves  statehood. 

In  the  meantime,  the  elected  delegate  from 
the  District  of  Columbia  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives is  not  fully  enfranchised  within 
the  House.  While  she  may  speak  for  the  Dis- 
trict and  on  all  issues  before  the  House,  she 
can  only  vote  in  the  committees  she  serves 
on  and  not  on  the  floor  of  the  House.  This  is 
true  also  of  the  delegates  or  resident  com- 
missioners representing  the  American  terri- 
tories of  Guam,  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands, and  American  Samoa. 

The  24th  Amendment,  ratified  in  1964,  ex- 
panded the  franchise  further,  especially  in 
the  South,  by  eliminating  one  of  the  long 
standing  obstructions  to  voting,  the  poll  tax. 
This  amendment  was  adopted  during  a  dec- 
ade of  major  gains  in  civil  rights  beginning 
with  the  school  desegregation  cases  of  the 
19S0s,  and  passage  in  the  1960s  of  the  most 
important  civil  rights  legislation  since  the 
days  of  Reconstruction.  Every  Congress,  be- 
ginning in  1939,  sought  to  eliminate  the  poll 
tax  either  by  statute  or  constitutional 
amendment. 

Still,  as  late  as  1962,  five  states  retained  a 
poll  tax  as  a  qualification  for  voting.  In  the 
year  after  the  passage  of  the  24th  Amend- 
ment the  State  of  Virginia  tested  the 
Amendment  by  trying  to  retain  a  poll  tax  for 
state  elections  only.  The  Supreme  Court 
struck  down  the  Virginia  plan  citing  the 
Equal  Protection  Clause  of  the  14th  Amend- 
ment, bringing  to  an  end  the  practice  of  pay- 
ing a  tax  for  the  privilege  of  voting. 

Finally,  the  last  major  expansion  of  the 
franchise  in  tliis  country  came  with  the  rati- 


fication of  the  26th  Amendment  In  1971, 
which  gave  the  vote  to  persons  18  years  of 
age  or  older.  The  compelling  argument  for 
doing  this  was  a  simple  one.  Young  people 
were  fighting  and  dying  in  Vietnam.  They 
could  fight  for  their  country  but  they  were 
not  considered  old  enough  to  vote.  The  Sen- 
ate proposed  this  amendment  in  March  10, 
1971  and  the  House  approved  it  less  than  two 
weeks  later.  Ratification  followed  in  record 
speed  with  five  states  ratifying  on  the  same 
day  the  House  passed  the  resolution.  In  less 
than  five  months  45  states  had  given  their 
approval  and  the  remaining  five  ratified  be- 
fore the  year  was  out. 

The  26th  Is  the  last  Amendment  which  has 
been  ratified.  There  have  been  no  amend- 
ments to  the  Constitution  in  twenty  years. 
Two  amendments  have  been  proposed  and 
sent  to  the  states  for  ratification  since  1971, 
only  to  fail  to  achieve  the  necessary  number 
of  states  for  ratification.  The  first  was  the 
Equal  Rights  Amendment  which  said: 
"Equality  of  rights  under  the  law  shall  not 
be  denied  or  abridged  by  the  United  States  or 
any  State  on  account  of  sex." 

The  other  proposed  amendment  would  have 
provided  the  District  of  Columbia  with  the 
same  voting  rights  for  congressional  and 
presidential  elections  as  if  it  was  a  state. 
This  would  have  given  full  voting  rights  to 
the  House  member  or  members  from  the  Dis- 
trict, and  provided  the  District  with  Senate 
representation  as  if  it  was  a  State. 

What  do  I  conclude  from  this  brief  recita- 
tion of  the  Constitutional  Amendments 
which  have  expanded  the  franchise?  I  think 
there  are  several  lessons.  The  most  obvious 
is  that  precious  constitutional  rights  don't 
always  come  easily  or  quickly.  Our  Constitu- 
tion and  its  amendments  is  a  most  remark- 
able document.  Our  Constitutional  system 
is.  after  200  years,  a  resilient  and  practical 
bluepolnt  for  how  a  free  people  should  govern 
themselves.  Yet  there  is  often  a  gulf  between 
the  words  of  the  document  and  the  realities 
of  history. 

The  struggle  for  liberty  and  justice  for  all 
Is  not  over,  nor  will  it  ever  be.  In  an  ever- 
changing  world  we  will  constantly  face  new 
challenges  to  the  Constitution.  We  will  al- 
ways be  testing  it,  drawing  on  Its  strengths 
while  we  seek  to  have  it  meet  new  demands. 

When  we  think  of  Constitutional  change 
and  the  preservation  and  expansion  of  lib- 
erty and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  we  should 
remember  the  words  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
that  it  is  the  ideas  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  that  Is  the  "electric  cord"  that 
ties  us  all  together.  Sometimes  in  our  com- 
memoration of  historical  events  we  focus  on 
one  event  to  the  exclusion  of  others  that  are 
related.  I  think  Lincoln  was  right,  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence  inspires  us,  while 
the  Constitution  sustains  us.  The  two  should 
be  forever  linked  in  our  memory  by  Lincoln's 
apt  metaphor  of  an  electric  cord. 

To  say  that  blacks  and  women  have 
achieved  full  equality  because  of  the  expan- 
sion of  the  franchise  in  the  Constitution  is  to 
miss  the  lessons  of  history.  To  suggest  that 
major  advances  have  not  been  made  in  these 
areas  is  also  to  misread  history. 

What  can  reach  of  us  do  to  make  our  Con- 
stitution system  work  better?  There  are 
many  answers  to  this  question,  but  I  will 
suggest  only  one  that  fits  the  theme  of  to- 
day's topic:  Vote.  Use  the  franchise  that  our 
forebears  struggled  so  hard  to  achieve.  Right 
now  there  is  a  great  deal  of  unrest  in  the 
country.  Some  of  it  is  bought  on  by  the  hard 
economic  times,  some  of  it  by  the  perceived 
failure  of  government  to  act  on  important  is- 
sues, or,  to  some,  the  failure  of  the  political 
system  itself. 


In  several  states  we  have  seen  movements 
to  reform  Congress  by  suggesting  terms  limi- 
tations for  members  of  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate. The  term  limitation  advocates  say  that 
the  best  way  to  reform  Congress  is  to  bring 
in  new  faces  on  a  regular  basis.  The  way  to 
do  this  is  to  require  by  law  or  Constitutional 
amendment  that  the  electoral  process  put  a 
limit  on  terms  of  service.  Those  who  oppose 
term  limitations  counter  with  the  argument 
that  the  citizens  of  this  country  already 
have  the  power  to  determine  how  many 
terms  a  member  of  the  House  or  Senate 
serve.  All  one  has  to  do  is  vote.  Vote  for  the 
person  you  want  in  office.  Vote  against  the 
person  you  want  out  of  office  or  that  you 
want  to  keep  from  office. 

In  my  own  State  of  Louisiana  the  recent 
election  for  governor  received  national  and 
international  attention  because  one  of  the 
candidates  was  a  former  member  of  the  Ku 
Klux  Klan  who  preached  a  thinly  disguised 
'message  of  racial  bigotry.  He  was  soundly 
defeated  by  a  remarkably  large  voter  turn- 
out. The  crucial  votes  in  the  defeat  of  this 
candidate  came  primarily  from  the  newly  en- 
franchised blacks,  women,  and  young  people 
of  Louisiana,  those  who  have  benefited  from 
the  provisions  of  the  15th.  19th,  and  26th 
Amendments.  While  much  of  the  world  still 
has  to  resort  to  bullets  to  determine  politi- 
cal power,  we  have  the  golden  opportunity 
and  the  rare  privilege  to  use  ballots. 

Two-hundred  and  four  years  ago,  on  the 
walkway  just  outside  this  room,  after  the 
Framers  of  the  Constitution  had  finished 
their  work  drafting  the  Constitution  In  the 
building  next  door,  a  woman  asked  Benjamin 
Franklin  what  kind  of  government  they  had 
given  us.  His  answer  is  a  familiar  one,  espe- 
cially here  in  Philadelphia.  He  said:  "A  Re- 
public, If  you  can  keep  it."  You  see,  he 
wasn't  too  sure  that  the  new  government 
would  work,  it  was  all  so  new,  so  experi- 
mental. 

I  suspect  he  would  be  pleased  to  come  back 
to  this  familiar  setting,  to  see  the  old  build- 
Ingrs  he  knew  then,  and  to  marvel  at  the  city 
that  has  grown  up  around  this  small  section 
of  real  estate  that  is  frozen  in  time.  He  was 
worried  that  a  nation  of  about  4  million  per- 
sons might  have  difficulty  keeping  the  re- 
public in  1787.  What  would  he  think  about  250 
million  Americans  of  diverse  ethnic,  racial, 
and  religious  backgrounds  trying  to  do  the 
same  thing  in  1991? 

What  Franklin  said  in  1787  is  every  bit  as 
important  to  us  today.  We  are  still  trying  to 
keep  the  Republic.  We  are  still  trying  to 
make  this  experiment  in  democracy  work. 
The  single  best  way  to  Insure  the  survival  of 
the  Republic  is  to  participate  in  the  demo- 
cratic process  by  voting.  On  we  go. 


Following  numerous  decisions  of  the 
Federal  court  and  administrative  agen- 
cy in  Mr.  Doherty's  favor.  Attorney 
General  Thornburgh  made  an  extraor- 
dinary decision  to  reverse  the  decision 
of  the  Board  of  Immigration  Appeals 
that  Joseph  Doherty  has  the  right  to 
apply  for  asylum  and  withhold  any  im- 
pending deportation. 

On  January  15,  1992,  the  Supreme 
Court  ruled  that  Attorney  General 
Richard  Thornburgh  did  not  abuse  his 
discretion  in  denying  Joe  Doherty  a 
hearing  on  his  claims  for  asylum  and 
withholding  of  deportation. 

In  a  last  ditch  effort.  Representatives 
Fish,  Manton,  Ackerman,  Hyde,  and  I 
met  with  Attorney  General  Barr  to  re- 
quest that  he  exercise  his  discretion 
and  grant  Joe  Doherty  a  fair  hearing. 
While  we  did  meet  with  the  Attorney 
General,  our  request  was  ignored  and 
we  never  received  any  response  whatso- 
ever from  his  office. 

One  only  has  to  turn  to  the  current 
situation  in  the  Crumlin  Road  jail  to 
see  that  the  prison  is  out  of  control, 
and  our  Nation  has  returned  Joe 
Doherty  to  a  life-threatening  situation. 
On  November  24,  1991,  a  bomb  planted 
by  the  IRA  killed  two  loyalist  pris- 
oners and  wounded  seven  others.  Fur- 
thermore, there  have  been  numerous 
fights  between  prisoners  from  both 
sides  of  the  conflict  in  the  visiting 
areas. 

We  all  continue  to  anguish  over  the 
allegations  of  human  rights  abuses  by 
the  British  military  presence  in  north- 
ern Ireland.  However,  it  has  become 
clear  that  we  must  make  certain  that 
our  own  system  of  justice  is  fair.  I  am 
concerned  that  the  past  decisions  of 
Attorneys  General  Meese  and 
Thornburgh  have  ignored  the  facts  in 
this  case.  These  actions  in  the  Doherty 
case  do  not  reflect  the  beliefs  and  val- 
ues upon  which  our  country  was  found- 
ed. 


a  1120 
JOE  DOHERTY  DEPORTATION 

(Mr.  OILMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Madam  Speaker,  Joe 
Doherty  was  returned  today  to  the 
Crumlin  Road  jail,  from  which  he  es- 
caped 11  years  ago.  This  marks  the  end 
of  a  bitter  legal  fight  in  the  United 
States  which  lasted  over  8  years  and 
involved  the  unprecedented  decisions 
of  three  Attorneys  General  to  overturn 
the  actions  of  the  courts  and  adminis- 
trative agencies. 


Madam  Speaker,  we  need  to  look  at 
these  agencies  and  make  sure  that  our 
Government  is  accessible  and  account- 
able to  its  citizens. 

In  the  next  few  weeks,  I  plan  to  stand 
here  in  the  well  of  the  House  and  take 
the  time  to  remind  this  Chamber,  in 
human  terms,  the  cost  of  this  Govern- 
ment's failure  to  provide  adequate 
services  to  its  citizens. 


GOVERNMENT  NEEDS  TO  BE 
ACCESSIBLE  TO  CITIZENS 

(Mr.  MINETA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  is  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  MINETA.  Madam  Speaker,  this 
morning  I  would  like  to  speak  with  you 
and  with  my  colleagues  about  a  respon- 
sibility charged  to  each  of  us  as  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  one  that  does  not  get 
discussed  very  often  in  this  Chamber. 

This  responsibility  is  casework  for 
our  constituents. 

Members  of  Congress  are  often  the 
last,  and  in  some  cases  the  only,  oppor- 
tunity for  constituents  to  get  help 
from  a  Federal  Government  depart- 
ment of  agency. 

For  the  past  several  years,  I  have 
watched  agency  staffs  grow  shorter  and 
lines  of  constituents  needing  help  grow 
longer. 

Telephone  calls  and  letters  to  my  of- 
fice are  increasing  in  number,  and  in 
desperation. 


ALEX  HALEY.  A  WRITER  WHO 
MADE  THE  WORLD  A  BETTER 
PLACE 

(Mr.  DUNCAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  and  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Madam  Speaker,  as  ev- 
eryone knows,  the  great  American 
writer  Alex  Haley  passed  away  a  few 
days  ago.  While  Mr.  Haley  did  not  live 
in  my  district,  his  home  in  Norris.  TN 
was  close  by.  He  was  a  good  friend, 
both  to  my  late  father  and  to  me. 

Alex  Haley  was  a  man  who,  as  Kip- 
ling said,  walked  with  kings  and 
princes  but  never  lost  the  common 
touch.  Mr.  Haley  met  often  with  the 
wealthiest  and  most  powerful,  but  he 
was  probably  most  at  home  with  some 
of  the  poorest  and  least  powerful. 

If  anyone  went  to  events  at  his  home, 
as  I  did  on  several  occasions,  they 
would  find  leaders  of  corporate  Amer- 
ica eating  and  having  fellowship  with 
laborers  and  other  working  people. 

Alex  Haley  was  one  of  the  kindest 
men  I  have  ever  met.  He  treated  every- 
one the  same,  rich  or  poor,  black  or 
white,  young  or  old.  He  received  all  of 
the  material  blessings  one  could  re- 
ceive in  this  life.  He  knew  life  had  been 
good  to  him,  and  he  tried  to  give  back 
to  others.  He  touched  many  lives,  and 
because  he  did  walk  among  us,  this 
world  is  a  better  place  today. 

I  am  proud  to  rise  at  this  point  in 
brief  tribute  to  not  only  a  great  man, 
but  more  importantly,  a  good  man,  my 
friend,  Alex  Haley. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE 
HONORABLE  JOE  FISHER 

(Mr.  MORAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  MORAN.  Madam  Speaker,  yester- 
day morning  a  good  friend  and  former 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, Joe  Fisher,  passed  away. 

Joe  was  one  of  the  elder  statesman  of 
northern  Virginia  politics  and  govern- 
ment. A  former  chairman  of  the  Ar- 
lington County  Board  and  member  of 
the  cabinet  of  Virginia  Gov.  Chuck 
Robs,  he  was  a  consistent  source  of 
leadership,  humility,  and  understand- 
ing to  all  who  had  the  opportunity  to 
work  with  him. 

Joe  Fisher  was  truly  one  of  the  finest 
and  most  accomplished  individuals  pro- 
duced by  our  region.  A  Ph.D.  graduate 
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Hazard  University,  Joe  served  in 
Army  during  World  War  n  and 
start  in  government  a  long  time 
in  the  administration  of 
in  Delano  Roosevelt  as  an  econ- 
ivith  the  State  Department  and 
the  Truman  tidministration  as 
member  of  the  Council  for  Eco- 
Advisers.  He  remained  with  the 
until  1953,  serving  as  executive 
and  chief  economist. 
Joe  left  the  Federal  Govem- 
began  a  long  and  very  accom- 
career  working  on  behalf  of  the 
From    1953    to    1974    he 
for  Resources  for  the  Future,  a 
Washington  research  center 
to  providing  impartial  and 
research  and  policy  analy- 
natural  resources  and  the  en- 
He  served  as  its  president 
to  1974. 
»egan  his  career  in  politics  and 
service   in   1963,    when   he   was 
to    a   seat    on    the    Arlington 
Board.  In  his  12  years  on  the 
board  Joe  served  as  chairman 
and  served  as  a  chairman  of 
V^ashington     Metropolitan     Area 
Authority    and    Metropolitan 
Council  of  Governments. 
Enccfiraged  on  by  his  many  support- 
decided  to  run  for  a  seat  in  the 
H|)use  of  Representatives  and  was 
to  Congress  in  1974.  Joe  served 
yfars  in  this  body  and  also  served 
nfember  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
After  Joe  left  Congress  in 
served  as  Virginia  Secretary  of 
Resources   in   the   cabinet   of 

CtUCK  ROBB. 

I't  depart  public  service  after 
wotk  in  Richmond,  but  he  did  re- 
northern   Virginia   where   he 
IS  a  professor  of  public  policy  at 
Mason  University  and  later  as 
to  the  president  of  the  uni- 
where  he  oversaw  expansion  of 
Arlington  metro  campus. 

life  was  not  full  enough,  Joe 

4ivic  activist  and  ardent  athlete. 

a  leader  of  the  Arlingtonians 

letter  County  and  for  12  years 

as  the  worldwide  head  of  the 

Universalist  Association,  the 

administrative   body   of 

Ui^tarian  Church.  An  athlete,  he 

a  young  man  and  was  known 

a  polished  tennis  game.  Always 

out4oorsman,  he  enjoyed  hiking. 

many  people  throughout  this 
throughout  the  State  of  Vir- 
ost  a  friend  in  Joe  Fisher.  I  ex- 
condolences    to    his    wife, 
and   his   seven   children.    Last 
wthen  I  visited  him  at  his  Arling- 
hoi  ae,  he  was  a  tremendous  source 
advii  ;e,  wisdom,  and  support.  His  life 
dedicated   to   public   service   and 
us  are  better  for  it. 
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NO  GOOSE.  NO  GOLDEN  EGG 
(Mr.   5HAW  asked  and  was  given  per- 
missioi     to   address   the   House   for   1 
minute  ) 


Mr.  SHAW.  Madam  Speaker,  Demo- 
crat frontrunner  Paul  Tsongas  has  seen 
the  light.  He.  believe  it  or  not,  is  in 
favor  of  a  capital-gains  tax  cut.  Now. 
that's  a  novel  idea. 

In  his  own  words,  Tsongas  is  a 
probusiness  Democrat.  He  understands 
that  you  can't  create  jobs  by  stifling 
job  creators. 

As  Tsongas  put  it,  no  goose,  no  gold- 
en egg. 

Unfortunately  for  Tsongas  and  the 
country,  the  Democrat  Party  is  com- 
mitted to  cooking  the  goose  and  then 
serving  it  to  the  people  as  a  political 
favor. 

The  Democrat's  prime  directive  has 
been  to  kill  business  through  regula- 
tion, stifle  business  through  high 
taxes,  and  destroy  business  with  labor 
union  legislation. 

Tsongas  understands  the  Democrat 
Party  has  done  no  favors  for  the  Amer- 
ican people  with  shortsighted  political 
legislation  that  has  hurt  American 
competitiveness. 

Of  course,  the  Republican  Party  has 
said  that  all  along. 

Tsongas  undoubtedly  will  get  his 
goose  cooked  for  exposing  the  Demo- 
crat Party  for  what  it  is  becoming:  a 
shortsighted,  irresponsible  anti-busi- 
ness political  party.  But  I  commend 
him  for  his  efforts,  anyway. 


A  DECLARATION  OF  CREDIBILITY 
FOR  CONGRESS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Thomas]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Wyoming.  Madam 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  talk  a  little  bit  about  the 
direction  this  Congress  goes  as  an  in- 
stitution. I  want  to  talk  a  little  bit 
about  a  declaration  of  credibility  that 
I  think  ought  to  be  applied  to  the  oper- 
ations of  this  Congress.  I  have  not  been 
here  long.  This  will  soon  be  3  years. 

D  1130 

But  I  did  serve  in  the  legislature 
prior  to  coming  here,  and  it  seems  to 
me  that  we  have  legislative  bodies  that 
operate  under  different  rules  that  are 
consistently  more  effective,  more  re- 
sponsive to  public  need  than  is  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 

There  is  clearly  an  ugly  mood  in  the 
country  that  holds  the  Congress  ac- 
countable for  perhaps  more  of  the  ills 
of  the  world  than  it  deserves,  but  nev- 
ertheless holds  the  Congress  account- 
able, and  I  think  for  good  reason.  Obvi- 
ously when  the  economy  in  the  country 
is  not  good,  the  mood  is  worse.  When 
the  economy  falters,  people  are  uncer- 
tain about  their  jobs,  about  the  quality 
of  life,  about  their  ability  to  send  their 
kids  to  college,  about  their  ability  to 
pay  for  their  parents  and  health  care, 
and  they  lack  confidence  in  their  lead- 
ers. 
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In  terms  of  the  operations  of  this 
place,  the  Democrats  have  controlled 
this  House  of  Representatives  for 
longer  than  Castro  has  controlled 
Cuba,  and  I  think  during  this  time,  this 
institution  hsis  slipped  into  a  state  of 
disrepair  and,  frankly,  of  shame.  There 
are  some  things  that  we  ought  to  do  to 
restore  the  confidence  of  the  American 
people  in  government,  and  at  a  mini- 
mum, I  believe  every  Member  should 
subscribe  to  a  declaration  containing 
some  basic  points. 

Let  us  give  the  folks  at  home  some 
reason  to  have  a  look  at  their  leaders 
as  problem-solvers.  This  idea  of  talking 
constantly  about  issues  is  not  the  ques- 
tion. What  we  need  to  do  is  to  come 
with  some  solutions  and  solve  prob- 
lems. 

I  have  put  together  a  number  of 
ideas,  and  they  come  from  other  people 
as  well,  that  I  call  a  declaration  of 
credibility  for  Congress,  and  that  in- 
cludes a  number  of  things.  One  is  we 
ought  to  move  more  quickly  to  solve 
the  problems  that  are  immediate  such 
as  the  economic  issue  that  we  have  be- 
fore us  now.  The  second  is  budget  re- 
form. The  third  is  campaign  reform. 
The  fourth,  I  think  we  should  do  some- 
thing about  our  work  schedule  as  evi- 
denced by  today,  as  a  matter  of  fact. 
Congressional  reorganization  ought  to 
take  place,  and  we  ought  to  do  some- 
thing about  requiring  the  Congress  to 
operate  under  the  same  laws  that  it 
imposes  on  the  rest  of  the  country. 

Let  me  walk  through  a  couple  of 
those.  We  need  to  move  on  a  jobs  and 
economic  policy.  We  talked  about  this 
last  fall.  It  was  clear  that  we  needed  to 
do  something.  It  is  fairly  clear  what  we 
need  to  do.  This  country  has  done  well 
over  the  years,  because  we  have  had  in- 
centives to  put  money  into  the  invest- 
ment, into  the  industrial  sector  to  cre- 
ate jobs,  and  you  do  that  basically  with 
tax  policies. 

There  is  no  question  but  what  things 
have  changed  since  1986. 

We  need  to  reduce  excessive  regula- 
tion. I  was  in  Wyoming  last  week,  and 
everyone  I  met  with  said.  "We  are 
being  regulated  out  of  business.  There 
is  too  much  government  at  all  levels. 
We  need  to  do  something  about  regula- 
tion. We  need  to  reduce  individual  tax 
burdens.  The  money  that  we  make 
ought  to  stay  for  the  large  part  in  the 
pockets  of  Americans  who  decide  how 
to  spend  it." 

Budget  reform:  Clearly  the  evidence 
is  that  the  Congress  does  not  have  the 
discipline  to  balance  the  budget  and. 
indeed,  we  need  some  procedural 
changes.  One  is  a  line-item  veto.  Forty- 
three  Governors  have  it.  They  have  it 
in  Wyoming.  It  works.  You  vote  for 
bills  like  a  highway  bill,  and  you  want 
it  to  pass,  and  it  is  a  good  bill,  but  in 
it  is  a  bunch  of  pork  barrel.  There  is 
nothing  you  can  do  about  it  as  a  Mem- 
ber. The  only  person  in  this  country 
who  has  a  broad  enough  political  base 
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public  of  Nagorno  Karabagh,  causing  at  least 
20  deaths  and  destroying,  among  others,  the 
Parliament  and  city  hall  buildings. 

Azerbaijan  has  significantly  escalated  the 
level  of  violence  in  Karabagh  with  the  intro- 
duction of  GRAD  multiple  missile  launch  sys- 
tems. The  GRAD  launchers  are  capable  of  flr- 


to  do  something  is  the  President,  who 
can  reach  into  the  bundle  package  and 
pull  out  that  stuff  that  really  should 
not  pass,  and  it  happens  all  the  time. 

A  balanced-budget  amendment:  I 
think  we  ought  to  have  a  chance  as 
citizens  to  vote  on  the  cost  versus  the 
benefit,  and  if  it  is  worth  it.  we  vote 
for  it,  and  if  it  is  not.  we  do  not.  That 
is  what  balanced  budgets  are  all  about. 

Limit  the  growth  of  government.  The 
President  in  his  message  said  let  us 
limit  the  number,  and  I  have  a  bill  in 
the  Congress  that  limits  the  number  of 
Federal  employees.  Why  not?  We  can 
shift  them  around.  We  need  less  gov- 
ernment, not  more. 

Campaign   reform:    Frankly,    it   was  ,     r    ^     .  _^  _.  * 

difficult  for  me   intellectually,   but  I    emptying  Karabagh  of  its  anaent  Armenian 


think  we  ought  to  favor  term  limita- 
tions, at  least  term  limitations  for 
chairmen  in  this  place  so  that  we  get 
some  different  ideas  and  some  changes. 
Full  disclosure  of  contributions:  We 
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way  in  Baku  Wednesday;  he  suggested  that 
mere  Up  service  to  these  principles  by  the 
Communist-run  republic  warrants  early  rec- 
ognition. 

Mr.  Baker  seems  excessively  anxious  to 
keep  Azertiaijan  and  other  Muslim  republics 
in  Central  Asia  out  of  Iran's  orbit.  He's  right 
to  establish  diplomatic  relations  with  Azer- 

ing  up  to  40  missiles  up  to  17  kilometers  with     baijan,  but  why  rush  before  appropriate  con- 

qreat    accuracy.    The    Azerbaijani    National     ditions  are  met? 

'  ...  LAgt  September  Mr.  Baker  called  on  the 

former  Soviet  republics  to  embrace  demo- 
cratic practices,  respect  existing  Iwrders, 
support  the  rule  of  law,  and  safeguard  human 
rights.  But  Azerbaijan  has  shown  utter  con- 
tempt for  the  principles  by  tightening  its 
blockade  of  Nagorno-Karabakh  and  escalat- 
ing attacks  on  Armenian  villagers. 

Azerbaijan's  President,  Ayaz  Mutalibov,  is 
an  unreconstructed  Communist  who  faces  in- 
ternal opposition  and  is  stirring  ethnic  pas- 
sions to  maintain  power.  With  food  and  med- 
icine scarce,  serious  wounds  mean  almost 
certain  death.  Armenians  and  Azerliaijanis. 


Army,  which  acquired  these  weapons  from  the 
retreating  forces  of  the  former  Soviet  Union, 
has  positioned  them  in  the  highlands  sur- 
rounding Stepanakert  and  outside  of  Armenian 
towns  and  villages  throughout  Karabagh. 

With  the  fomiation  of  the  Azertjaijani  Na- 
tional Army,  and  with  the  introduction  of  this 
new  weapon  of  mass  destructron.  it  is  dear 
that  the  Azerbaijani  leadership  is  committed  to 


population.  Recognizing  this  increasing  mili- 
tarism and  absence  of  democracy  in  Azer- 


baijan. Secretary  of  State  James  Baker,  in  his    caught  In  the  crossfire,  are  dying  by  the 
speech  at  Princeton  on  December  12.  1991.     scores. 


specifically  singled  out  that  nation  as  not  hav- 


should  have  that  and  insist  on  it.  At    ing  satisfied  United  States  standards  for  the 

establishment  of  diplomatic  relations.  Presi- 
dent George  Bush  reaffirmed  this  sound  prin- 
ciple when,  on  Christmas  Day  1991,  he  did 
not  include  Azerbaijan  among  those  republics 
with  which  the  United  States  would  establish 
relations. 

Instead  of  requiring  that  Azertiaijan  dem- 
onstrate a  respect  for  human  rights  and  the 
willingness  to  establish  demoaatic  institutions, 
the  Secretary  of  State  visited  Azerbaijan  last 
week  and  indicated  that  the  United  States 
would  soon  establish  full  diplomatic  relations. 
This  move  was  made  prior  to  any  efforts  on 
the  part  of  the  Azertjaijani  Government  to 
meet  these  standards.  Secretary  Baker  simply 
accepted  the  assurances  of  Azerbaijani  Presi- 
dent, and  former  Communist  Party  leader. 
Ayaz  Mutalibov.  that  Azerbaijan  wouki  adhere 
to  the  principles  of  democracy,  protection  of 
human  rights,  and  free  mari<et  economy. 
Since  Secretary  Baker's  visit  to  Azerbaijan 


least  50  percent  of  your  contributions 
ought  to  come  from  the  district  from 
which  you  are  elected,  and  we  ought  to 
continue  to  move  against  honoraria. 
That  is  wrong. 

Work  schedules:  We  ought  to  be 
doing  what  needs  to  be  done,  not  predi- 
cating work  schedules  on  holidays,  on 
somebody  going  to  Europe,  the  leader 
going  somewhere.  We  ought  to  be  here 
working.  We  ought  to  be  here  working 
today,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  but  we  are 
not. 

Congressional  reorganization:  Clear- 
ly, when  we  have  30  committees  deal- 
ing with  the  same  issue,  you  cannot  ex- 
pect an  efficient  operation  to  be  going 
on. 

Finally,  the  Congress  has  exempted 
itself  from  many  of  the  laws.  Social  Se- 
curity, minimum  wage,  Equal  Pay  Act, 
Civil  Rights  Act,  Privacy  Act,  Age  Dis- 
crimination Act,  Americans  with  dis- 
abilities. We  eliminate  ourselves  from 
jurisdiction  in  those  areas. 

This  is  an  institution  that  has  served 
this  country  well,  can  continue  to 
serve  the  country  well,  but  I  think  we 


Refusal  to  recognize  Azerbaijan  would  reg- 
ister America's  opposition  to  aggression. 
Washington  could  also  encourage  the  Red 
Cross.  Red  Crescent  and  other  international 
voluntary  agencies  to  provide  humanitarian 
relief.  Their  presence  could  help  stay  Azer- 
baijan's hand.  Instead.  Washington  is  rush- 
ing to  unprincipled  recognition. 

In  the  19th  century,  major  powers  used 
military  force  in  the  struggle  for  influence 
over  Central  Asia.  Now  the  contest  is  very 
different— a  struggle  over  basic  values. 
America  disarms  Itself  by  not  standing  up 
for  what  is  right. 


AMERICAN  VETERANS'  HEALTH 
CARE  REFORM  ACT  OF  1992 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman frbm  Mississippi  [Mr.  Mont- 
gomery] is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Madam  Speaker,  on 
behalf  of  the   Disabled  American  Veterans, 


today  I  am  introducing  H.R.  4278,  a  bill  that 
on  February  12,  the  Azeriaaijani  Government  v,,ould  guarantee  comprehensive  health  serv- 
has  not  only  failed  to  take  any  steps  toward  j^es  to  veterans  and  their  families.  There  lol- 
refomi,  but  in  fact  has  launched  a  major  mill-  ^^^^  g  section-by-section  analysis  of  the  bill 
tary  offensive  against  the  civilian  population  of  prepared  by  the  organization: 
Karabagh.  By  abandoning  any  standards  or    section-by-Section  analysis  of  Proposed 


expectations  for  United  States  recognition,  the 
administration  has  given  the  green  light  to 


have  to  have  some  procedural  change.  I    Azert)aijan  to  ""'eash  this  most  recent   and 


think  a  declaration  of  credibility  is 
something  that  would  move  us  forward, 
allow  us  to  do  some  things,  and,  in- 
deed, make  us  more  responsible  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States. 


AZERBAIJANI  AGGRESSION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  Annunzio]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Madam  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  to  speak  out  against  yesterday's  exten- 
sive Azerbaijani  missile  attacks  against 
Stepanakert  and  other  Armenian  population 
centers  throughout  Nagorno  Karabagh.  The 
attacks,  which  began  Wednesday  morning  and 
continued  through  nightfall,  included  heavy 
use  of  GRAD  missiles.  Over  240  of  these  mis- 
siles hit  Stepanakert,  the  capital  city  of  the  Re- 


most  destructive,  wave  of  aggression  against 
the  population  of  Karabagh. 

I  refer  my  colleagues  to  the  editorial  on  this 
subject  in  the  New  York  Times  of  February  14, 
1992.  As  the  New  York  Times  so  justly  stated, 
"America  disarms  itself  by  not  standing  up  for 
what  is  right."  I  urge  the  administration  to  re- 
consider and  change  its  course.  A  lasting 
peace  can  never  be  built  by  ignoring  the  rule 
of  law  and  by  violating  basic  human  rights,  as 
the  Azerbaijani  leadership  is  now  doing. 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  Feb.  14,  1992] 

WINKING  AT  AGOBESSION  IN  BAKU 

So  much  for  principle.  Last  fall  Secretary 
of  State  Baker  articulated  sound  standards 
for  establishing  diplomatic  ties  to  the 
former  Soviet  republics,  based  on  their  ad- 
herence to  the  rule  of  law  and  respect  for 
human  rights.  Azerbaijan  has  flagrantly  vio- 
lated these  standards  by  its  brutal  aggres- 
sion against  Armenians  in  Nagorno- 
Karabakh.  Yet  Mr.  Baker  looked  the  other 


AMERICAN   Veterans'   Health   Care   Re- 
form Act  of  1992 

Purpose:  This  is  a  bill  to  guarantee  com- 
prehensive health  care  services  to  veterans 
and  their  families  by  ensuring  entitlement 
and  eligibility  to  a  wide  array  of  health  care 
services,  to  make  greater  resources  and  fund- 
ing available  for  the  delivery  of  such  serv- 
ices, and  for  other  purposes. 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TrTLE;  REFERENCE  TO  ACT 

Establishes  that  the  legislation  will  be  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "American  Veterans'  Health 
Care  Reform  Act  of  1992."  The  bill  would  pri- 
marily amend  Chapter  17  of  Title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code. 

SECTION  i.  FINDINGS 

Recognizes  eight  basic  findings  relative  to 
veterans'  health  care  on  which  the  Act  is 
premised  and/or  which  it  is  intended  to  rem- 
edy. These  findings  essentially  focus  on 
three  areas  of  consideration: 

1.  Veterans  should  be  afforded  health  care 
services  by  the  VA  because  of  their  service 
to  the  Nation  and  the  concomitant  implicit 
guarantee  that  they  will  be  able  to  access 
and  receive  that  health  care. 
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3ECTIOr4  3.  ACCESS  TO  COMPREHENSIVE  HEALTH 
CARE  FOR  VETERANS  AND  THEIR  SURVIVORS 
AND  E^PBNDENTS 

Categories  of  Veterans 
ntltled  Veterans— including  all  serv- 
veterans,  certain  low  income 
,  former  prisoners  of  war,  and  addi- 
mlted  categories  of  veterans. 

e  Veterans  (Non-Core  Entitled 
ncluding  all  other  veterans  not 
;he  core-entitled  category  the  care  of 
established  as  discretionary. 
Access  and  Services 
(  ntltled  veterans  shall  be  entitled  to 
continuum  of  medically-necessary 
care    provided    by /through    the    VA. 
include,  without  limitation:  inpa- 
o^tpatient,  nursing  home  care  (Includ- 
day  care),  domiciliary  care,  home 
services,     respite     care,     collateral 
are  and  dental  care  services,  read- 
counseling,  the  provision  of  thera- 
rehabilitative  devices,  seeing  eye 
the  repair  of  prosthetic  and  other 
,  alcohol  and  drug  treatment,  and 
medications, 
non-core  entitled  veterans  would  be 
for  all  services,  at  the  discretion  of 
without    statutorily     pre- 
limitations.  but  with  the  ability  to 
cost  of  the  care  received. 

counseling  services  would  be 
without  regard  to  the  period  of  ac- 
servlce. 
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new  section  that  would  require  the 

into  continuing  effect  a  managed 

for  the  delivery  of  health  care  serv- 

non-core  entitled  veteran  and  to 

and  dependents  of  any  veteran. 


The  plan  would  have  to  be  in  effect  within  2 
years  of  enactment  of  the  legislation. 

Provides  that  the  VA  offer  various  pack- 
ages reflecting  different  combinations  of 
services  and  ranges  of  premiums  that  are 
structured  so  as  to  be  affordable  to  potential 
purchasers.  In  order  to  provide  an  oppor- 
tunity to  constituent  groups  to  consider  the 
degree  of  the  "affordability"  the  Secretary 
would  determine  the  premiums  by  regula- 
tion. 

SECTION  6.  PAYMENT  FOR  SERVICES 

Adds  a  new  section  that  prescribes  the 
methods  of  payment  that  could  be  used  to 
offset  the  costs  of  services  to  non-core  enti- 
tled veterans  and  to  survivors  and  depend- 
ents of  any  veteran. 

Methods  of  payment  would  include: 

Direct  out-of-pocket  payment; 

Medicare  reimbursement; 

Medicaid  reimbursement; 

Civilian  Health  and  Medical  Program  of 
the  Uniformed  Services  (CHAMPUS)  reim- 
bursement; 

VA  Managed  Care  Plan  fund; 

Private  health  insurance  reimbursement; 

Any  combination  of  these. 

SECTION  7.  APPROPRIATIONS;  COST  RECOVERY; 
AND  SEQUESTRATION 

Establishes  that  funds  for  the  provision  of 
health  care  services  to  core-entitled  veter- 
ans, inclusive  of  administrative  costs  associ- 
ated with  that  care,  would  be  appropriated 
as  a  non-discretionary  entitlement  exempt 
from  sequestration,  beginning  in  Fiscal  Year 
1993. 

Further,  provides  that  the  mandatory,  en- 
titlement appropriation  would  take  into  ac- 
count costs  associated  with  quality  manage- 
ment and  assurance  functions. 

Administrative  costs  related  to  the  non- 
mandatory  services  provided  by  VA  to/for 
other  than  the  core-entitled  veterans  would 
be  separately  appropriated  and  separately 
accounted  for  and  stated  in  the  President's 
budget  requests. 

Establishes  the  authority  of  VA  to  collect 
reimbursements  from  Medicare  and  Medicaid 
for  the  treatment  of  veterans,  survivors,  and 
dependents  eligible  under  those  programs. 

Provides  that  the  VA  would  have  the  au- 
thority to  use  any  funds  deposited  in  the 
Medical  Care  Cost  Recovery  Fund  to  provide 
health  care  benefits  to  eligible  persons,  to 
operate  the  VA  health  care  system,  and  to 
enhance  the  quality  of  care  and  the  delivery 
systems  providing  health  care  to  veterans. 

The  President's  budget  requests  for  the  VA 
would  have  to  be  developed  without  consider- 
ation of  the  collected/reimbursed  amounts 
deposited  into  the  Medical  Care  Cost  Recov- 
ery Fund. 

SECTION  8.  ANNUAL  REPORTS. 

Requires  the  VA  to  report  to  the  House  and 
Senate  Veterans'  Affairs  Committees  by  Jan- 
uary 15  of  each  fiscal  year  on  the  Impact  of 
the  effected  reforms.  Specifically,  the  report 
would  include: 

Cost  information  and  cost  changes  between 
the  reformed  system  and  the  system  of 
health  care  delivery  prior  to  reforms; 

Current  and  former  information  on  the  de- 
mographics of  veterans,  and  of  their  access 
and  use  of  the  health  care  system; 

Findings  and  conclusions  as  to  effective- 
ness of  reforms  in  terms  of  access,  medical 
advantages,  and  cost; 

Plans  for  legislative  or  regulatory  actions 
necessary  to  the  continued  effectuation  of 
the  reforms. 

Congressionally-chartered  veterans'  orga- 
nizations would  be  given  the  opportunity  to 
provide  comments  which  the  VA  would  con- 
sider and  include  in  the  reports. 


SECTION  9.  EFFECTIVE  DATE. 

Provides  for  implementation  of  most  re- 
forms by  the  beginning  of  the  first  fiscal 
year  occurring  after  enactment. 


IN  TRIBUTE  OF  GEORGE  MASON 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia  [Mr.  Moran]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MORAN.  Madam  Speaker,  today 
I  am  introducing  legislation,  along 
with  my  colleague  Representative  Tom 
Coleman,  to  authorize  the  construc- 
tion of  a  memorial  in  Washington,  DC, 
to  honor  George  Mason.  I  want  to 
make  it  clear  from  the  outset,  this 
monument  will  be  constructed  using 
private  funds,  free  of  taxpayer  expense. 

Many  of  us  may  not  be  as  familiar 
with  George  Mason's  contributions  to 
our  Government  as  those  of  Thomas 
Jefferson,  George  Washington,  or 
James  Madison,  but  his  contributions 
were  essential  to  ensuring  our  demo- 
cratic form  of  government  through  the 
Bill  of  Rights,  whose  200th  anniversary 
we  are  now  commemorating. 

Mason  drafted  Virginia's  Declajration 
of  Rights,  which  was  the  first  docu- 
ment in  any  of  the  Colonies  to  set 
standards  for  the  rights  of  citizens  and 
the  role  of  the  colonial  government. 
This  document  then  served  as  a  ref- 
erence for  the  rights  enunciated  in  our 
Constitution.  Included  in  Virginia's 
Declaration  of  Rights  were  guarantees 
of  free  speech,  due  process  of  law,  the 
right  to  a  speedy  trial,  the  right  to  a 
jury  in  civil  cases,  and  prohibitions 
against  unreasonable  searches  and  sei- 
zures, and  cruel  and  unusual  punish- 
ment. 

Thomas  Jefferson  thoroughly  exam- 
ined Virginia's  Declaration  of  Rights 
shortly  after  its  unanimous  adoption. 
Jefferson  took  its  tenets  and  wrote 
them  in  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, "we  hold  these  truths  to  be  self- 
evident,  that  all  men  are  created  equal, 
that  they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator 
with  certain  unalienable  rights,  that 
among  these  are  life,  liberty,  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness."  These  self-evi- 
dent truths  were  very  clearly  based  on 
Mason's  Declaration  of  Rights. 

When  the  members  of  the  second 
Constitutional  Convention  did  not  in- 
clude a  bill  of  rights  or  call  for  an  end 
to  the  slave  trade.  Mason  refused  to 
sign  the  document.  Mason's  strong  op- 
position to  the  original  document  came 
from  his  fierce  belief  that  basic,  fun- 
damental rights  must  be  included  in 
the  governing  manual  for  our  Nation. 

Fortunately,  other  States  agreed 
with  Mason's  thinking  regarding  the 
inclusion  of  a  bill  of  rights.  They  too 
insisted  on  ratifying  a  document  that 
would  enunciate  those  rights. 

Finally,  in  1789,  Congress  adopted  10 
amendments  to  the  Constitution  for 
ratification  by  the  States.  On  Decem- 
ber   15,    1791,    Virginia    ratified    the 


amendments  and  Mason's  Declaration 
of  Rights  became  part  of  the  U.S.  Con- 
stitution. 

Ultimately,  had  no  bill  of  rights  been 
added  to  our  Constitution,  individual 
liberties  and  freedoms  would  not  be 
guaranteed.  Americans,  like  so  many 
people  throughout  the  world,  would  be 
left  at  the  whim  of  leaders  to  interpret 
our  Constitution.  We  still  have  our 
basic  liberties  today  and  each  of  us  can 
thank  George  Mason  for  that. 

I  urge  each  of  my  colleagues  to 
cosign  this  important  legislation  in 
honor  of  George  Mason.  Chairman 
Johnston  of  the  Senate  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources  Committee  has  al- 
ready introduced  legislation  in  the 
Senate,  and  today  we  are  introducing 
legislation  in  the  House.  Under  the 
Commemorative  Works  Act,  Congress 
must  pass  this  legislation  by  March  15, 
1992.  Please  help  to  support  the  person 
who  helped  ensure  our  liberty  and  free- 
dom—George Mason.  Please  cosponsor 
this  important  legislation. 


WITHDRAWAL   OF   NAME   OF   MEM- 
BER AS  COSPONSOR  OF  H.R.  1245 

Mr.  BLILEY.  Madam  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  be  allowed  to 
withdraw  my  name  as  a  cosponsor  of 
the  bill,  H.R.  1245. 

The  ■  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Ms. 
Slaughter).  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


A  QUIET  REVOLUTION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Dcx)- 
LrrrLE]  is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  DOOLITTLB.  Madam  Speaker,  I 
rise  today  to  express  my  feelings  about 
the  direction  this  country  is  heading 
and  the  types  of  reforms  that  are  need- 
ed. We  have  heard  an  awful  lot  of  talk 
lately  about  proposals  for  reform.  I 
guess  I  would  just  like  to  go  on  record 
as  saying  I  think  we  need  to  go  beyond 
mere  incremental  reform.  This  country 
needs  a  quiet  revolution  of  the  type 
Thomas  Jefferson  discussed  back  when 
he  was  one  of  the  Founding  Fathers  of 
this  country.  He  indicated  that  we 
ought  to  have  a  quiet  revolution  every 
19  years  in  this  country,  every  genera- 
tion. 

I  think  Americans  are  fed  up  with 
the  state  of  affairs  in  this  country, 
Madam  Speaker  from  crime  in  the 
streets,  and  indeed  this  very  city  is  the 
murder  capital  not  only  of  the  country, 
but  of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

We  have  spent  hundreds  of  billions  of 
dollars  of  hard-earned  taxpayer's 
money,  but  poverty  is  probably  greater 
than  ever  today. 

The  condition  of  our  central  cities  is 
disastrous.  The  problems  facing  our 
schools  are  monumental  and  the  condi- 


tion of  the  American  family  is  in  grave 
disrepair. 

I  think  instead  of  the  glib  30-second 
television  spots  and  pictures  of  politi- 
cians smiling  and  kissing  babies,  we 
ought  to  have  some  talk  about  sub- 
stance in  this  country.  We  ought  to  do 
something  to  make  a  difference. 

When  I  served  in  the  California  State 
Senate,  our  rules  committee  commis- 
sioned a  poll  and  did  as  well  some  focus 
groups  to  ascertain  public  sentiment. 
The  results  were  very,  very  interesting. 
I  suspect  they  are  valid  today  as  con- 
cerns this  institution. 

Contrary  to  a  lot  of  the  public  banter 
that  we  hear,  they  did  not  think  the 
politicians  were  all  corrupt  or  even 
mostly  corrupt.  They  were  upset  with 
their  elected  leaders  because  they  were 
not  earning  their  money.  They  did  not 
believe  those  leaders  were  doing  any- 
thing to  make  a  difference  for  the  peo- 
ple of  the  State  of  California  or  in  this 
case  I  believe  it  would  apply  to  us  act- 
ing for  the  people  of  this  country. 

We  have  real  problems.  People  are 
taxed  a  great  deal.  People  are  out  of 
work  and  their  elected  officials  who 
are  supposed  to  be  doing  something 
meaningful  are  merely  posturing.  It  is 
time  that  we  get  beyond  that.  That  is 
why  I  say  this  country  needs  a  quiet 
revolution. 

Now,  the  liberal  Democrats  that 
dominate  this  House  are  very  much  in- 
terested in  the  posturing,  the  glib 
phrases,  without  really  solving  the 
problems.  In  fact,  you  can  squarely  lay 
the  blame  for  this  economy  at  their 
doorstep.  Beginning  in  1986,  with  the 
accommodations  forced  upon  President 
Reagan  in  that  1986  Tax  Reform  Act 
that  created  a  real  estate  depression, 
that  brought  low  the  savings  and  loans 
of  this  country,  that  are  now  bringing 
low  the  insurance  industry  and  the 
pension  funds,  and  unless  and  until  we 
dramatically  change  that  law  we  are 
going  to  continue  to  face  severe  eco- 
nomic problems. 

President  Bush  has  called  for  a  num- 
ber of  reforms,  and  we  as  a  Congress 
have  failed  to  enact  them.  Once  again, 
the  liberal  Democrats  have  blocked  the 
way  of  reform.  That  is  why  I  have 
made  it  my  top  national  priority  to 
focus  my  efforts  as  one  Member  of  Con- 
gress on  President  Bush  and  to  get  him 
to  do  what  many  of  us  think  he  has  the 
power  to  do  already  inherently  as  the 
Chief  Executive,  and  that  is  to  exercise 
his  power  of  the  line-item  veto.  This  is 
a  power  presently  possessed  by  43  of 
the  50  State  Governors.  It  allows  the 
chief  executive  to  exercise  fiscal  re- 
straint over  the  spending  of  the  States. 
We  certainly  need  fiscal  restraint  here 
in  the  Government  of  the  United 
States. 

Let  me  cite  three  figures  that  stick 
in  my  mind  that  are  illustrative  of  the 
problem  that  we  face.  For  the  decade  of 
the  1980's,  the  annual  average  increase 
in  the  rate  of  inflation  was  4  percent. 


The  annual  average  increase  in  reve- 
nues into  the  Federal  Treasury  was  7 
percent,  and  the  annual  average  in- 
crease in  Federal  spending  out  of  the 
Treasury  was  11  percent.  So  year-in, 
year-out,  on  the  average  we  were  in- 
creasing our  spending  by  nearly  three 
times  the  rate  of  inflation. 

Madam  Speaker,  that  has  not 
changed  today.  Indeed,  if  anything,  the 
ratios  are  even  worse.  The  increases  in 
spending  are  even  greater  today  than 
they  were  in  the  decade  of  the  1980's. 

What  can  we  do  to  control  this?  Can 
the  Congress  control  it?  Yes. 

Will  the  Congress  control  it?  I  think 
the  record  is  clear,  they  will  not,  be- 
cause the  Congress  is  controlled  by  lib- 
eral Democrats  who  really  have  no  in- 
terest in  or  commitment  to  balancing 
this  budget,  except  through  higher 
taxes. 

Oh,  yes,  they  will  give  us  higher 
taxes.  They  will  do  the  responsible 
thing  as  we  have  done  time  and  time 
again,  hiking  the  taxes  with  the  prom- 
ise that  spending  restraints  will  occur 
down  the  road.  Of  course,  it  never  does 
occur,  does  it.  Madam  Speaker?  It 
never  does  occur. 

Now,  let  me  tell  you  about  the  line- 
item  veto,  what  I  spent  my  time  doing 
as  one  Member  of  Congress.  I  had  a 
conversation,  I  had  a  chance  to  visit 
with  President  Bush  last  summer,  last 
July,  in  the  White  House.  Of  course, 
every  now  and  then  as  Members  of  Con- 
gress, we  occasionally  get  that  oppor- 
tunity of  interacting  one  on  one  with 
the  President,  so  when  my  time  came, 
I  took  my  best  shot.  I  said: 

Mr.  President,  I  think  the  most  important 
thing  that  you  could  do  for  our  country  is  to 
exercise  the  line-Item  veto,  take  one  of  these 
bills  from  Congress,  crammed  full  of  unre- 
lated appropriations,  and  start  vetoing  and 
then  sign  the  rest  of  the  bill  into  law  and 
dump  it  back  in  the  lap  of  the  Congress. 

We  will  sustain  those  vetoes.  We  will 
prevent  them  from  being  overridden. 
That  will  leave  the  liberal  Democrats 
who  rule  this  House  and  the  other 
House  with  only  one  shot,  and  that  is 
to  go  over  to  Clarence  Thomas  and  the 
other  folks  there  in  the  Supreme  Court 
and  try  to  make  their  case  that  this  is 
unconstitutional . 

There  are  lots  of  strong  advocates 
who  argue  that  this  is  indeed  an  inher- 
ent power  of  the  Chief  Executive. 

But  I  said  to  the  President  very 
frankly: 

Mr.  President,  70  percent  of  the  American 
people  support  the  line-item  veto.  They  be- 
lieve we  spend  too  much  In  this  country  and 
they  know  that  it  is  depressing  the  economy 
and  it  is  hurting  all  Americans,  from  the 
richest  to  the  poorest,  because  of  the  eco- 
nomic impact,  and  so  they  are  with  you  and 
they  will  be  with  you  and  you  will  frame  the 
issues  correctly  for  the  debate  In  the  1992 
elections. 

Every  congressional  candidate  across 
this  country  will  have  to  take  a  posi- 
tion. Are  you  in  favor  of  what  Presi- 
dent Bush  did  with  the  line-item  veto 
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or  do  ^ou  oppose  it?  For  once  we  would 
have  lubstance  injected  into  our  con- 
grressi  )nal  debates. 

And  do  you  know  what,  we  would  go 
into  t  lie  1992  elections,  we  would  come 
out  w  th  a  result  and  we  would  have  a 
mandi  ite  for  change  so  that  in  the  next 
Congrsss  we  could  respond  as  a  Con- 
gress md  do  something  affirmative  to 
imprcjve  this  situation. 

,  that  response  could  take  one  of 

possible  forms.  We  could  legisla- 

authorize  the  President  to  make 

llnd-item  veto  if  indeed  it  were  to 

ut  in  the  lawsuit  that  would  be 

be  filed  by  the  Democrats  that 

he  did  not  have  the  inherent  au- 
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we  as  a  Congress  could  give  it 
We,  of  course,  could  also  re- 
the  recission  and  impoundment 
autho  -ity  of  the  Chief  Executive,  en- 
joyed until  1974,  when  a  wounded  Rich- 
ard N  xon  had  his  veto  overridden  and 
when  it  was  taken  away  by  the  Con- 
gress, something  every  President  has 
utilize  d  from  Washington  forward 
throui  h  Nixon. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  any  coincidence, 
paren  hetically,  that  the  last  time  this 
count  y  had  a  balanced  Federal  budget 
was  d  iring  the  administration  of  Rich- 
ard Ni  xon 
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.  year  was  1969.  Imagine  that,  the 
me  this  country  had  a  balanced 
Federtl  budget,  1969. 

third  form  of  congressional  relief 
c  3uld  occur  following  this  Novem- 
ilection  would  be  passage  of  the 
balan4ed  budget  constitutional  amend- 
A  year  ago  last  summer  the 
amen4ment  was  before  the  House  of 
ntatives.  It  needed  a  two- 
third^  vote.  It  got  seven  votes  less 
than  he  two-thirds  needed  and  failed 
passa(  e 


nati  )nal 


,  Madam  Speaker,  I  would  sub- 
you  that  we  would  find  the 
seven  votes  if  we  framed  the 
)n  taxes  and  spending,  if  we  had 
debate  occur  on  this  subject, 
had  all  the  candidates  partici- 
md  the  key  to  all  of  that  is  the 

veto. 

Madam  Speaker,  I  would  say  to 

^  embers  of  this  Chamber  and  to 

\X  hite  House,  to  the  President,  if 

ire  listening,   "We  need  you  to 

that  line-item  veto." 

Speaker,  I  sponsored  in  the 
Republican  conference,  just  to 
)f  followup  on  my  conversation 
one  with  the  President— and  I 
add,  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
ROURABACHER]  supported  me 
resolution  before  the  con- 
.  Now,  the  conference  I  refer  to, 
way,  is  the  entire  membership, 
elitire  Republican  membership  of 
Hi  luse  of  Representatives. 
Mac  Eim  Speaker,  we  went  officially 
on  re<  ord  imploring  President  Bush  to 
execu  e  a  line-item  veto  for  the  pur- 


[Hr. 
th  s — a 


poses  of  provoking  a  court  test  on  this 
vital  issue,  which  will  lead  ultimately 
to  restoring  fiscal  accountability  to 
the  Government  of  the  United  States. 

This  is  absolutely  killing  us,  this  ex- 
cessive spending. 

How  is  it  killing  us?  Let  me  tell  you: 
Obviously,  it  is  quite  possible  to  get 
along  without  a  balanced  budget.  We 
have  done  so  since  1969,  and  this  being 
1992,  some  23  years  later,  we  remain 
without  a  balanced  budget. 

In  fact,  ironically  we  have  the  largest 
budget  deficit  in  the  history  of  the 
United  States  of  America  this  year, 
and  that  was  after  the  great  budget  ac- 
cord that  our  liberal  Democrats  forced 
upon  President  Bush  that  was  supposed 
to  balance  the  budget. 

We  all  knew  that  was  a  joke,  ahead  of 
time,  at  least  most  of  us  knew  it.  Now 
it  turns  out  we  have  many,  many  more 
people  unemployed,  a  depressed  econ- 
omy, tremendously  enhanced  suffering, 
a  huge  national  deficit,  much  greater 
than  anything  that  we  had  during  the 
Reagan  Presidency.  In  fact,  those  ear- 
lier deficits  look  rather  good.  We  wish 
we  could  get  back  to  them,  as  opposed 
to  the  high  deficits  that  we  are  running 
right  now. 

So  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  it  is  pos- 
sible not  to  have  a  balanced  budget,  we 
have  done  so  since  1969.  But  what  is  the 
effect  of  not  having  that  balanced 
budget?  Well,  you  may  have  noted  in 
some  of  the  financial  magazines,  for 
the  past  two  decades,  our  economy  has 
been  growing  at  about  half  the  rate  as 
was  previously  the  case. 

I  believe  the  case  can  be  made  that 
that  is  due,  in  large  part,  to  the  tre- 
mendous drain  which  the  Federal  defi- 
cit is  placing  on  the  economy.  It  is 
dragging  us  down.  We  spend  over  $200 
billion  a  year  merely  for  interest  on 
the  national  debt,  if  you  can  imagine 
that.  It  now  represents  the  second  sin- 
gle largest  expenditure  in  the  Federal 
budget.  It  is  causing  us  enormous  prob- 
lems. 

I  say  to  my  liberal  friends,  "Why 
don't  we  balance  the  budget  and  then 
you  and  I  will  fight  it  out  over  what  we 
do  with  what  we  save?  You  will  fight 
for  more  Federal  spending  programs, 
and  I  will  fight  to  return  it  to  the  tax- 
payer." 

But  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  we  will 
be  able  to  do  something  with  it  rather 
than  simply  pay  it  out,  pay  it  out, 
which  is  what  we  do  right  now,  an 
utter  waste. 

So  I  think  all  of  us  in  this  Congress, 
Democrat,  Republican,  liberal  or  con- 
servative, ought  to  see  the  advantage 
of  causing  this  budget  to  be  balanced, 
reducing  the  burden  on  the  taxpayers 
and  then  deciding  what  we  do  with  the 
money  that  we  save. 

Madam  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  DOR- 
GAN]. 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota. 
Madam  Speaker,  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 


Let  me  say  first  that  I  am  a  Demo- 
crat who  believes  we  ought  to  have  a 
line-item  veto.  Forty-some  Governors 
have  it.  I  see  no  reason  why  the  Presi- 
dent ought  not  have  it. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  a  reasonable 
thing.  I  have  supported  it  for  some  long 
while. 

I  also  share  the  concern  of  the  gen- 
tleman in  the  well  about  the  deficit 
and  share  the  goal  of  reducing  the  defi- 
cit. But  I  heard  continual  reference  by 
the  gentleman  to  the  "liberals,  it  is  the 
liberals  this,  it  is  the  liberals  that."  I 
think  this  is  counterproductive.  Hon- 
estly, I  do  not  think  there  is  a  plugged 
nickel's  worth  of  difference  between 
the  appetite  for  spending  on  that  side 
of  the  aisle  as  opposed  to  this  side  of 
the  aisle,  but  I  think  there  is  a  very 
radical  difference  in  terms  of  what  we 
want  to  spend  money  on.  I  would  like 
to  make  this  point  to  the  gentleman.  I 
think  there  is  a  joint  responsibility  for 
this  deficit;  a  major  part  of  it  is  here 
and  a  major  part  of  it  is  at  the  White 
House. 

I  say  that  for  this  reason:  If  you  take 
a  look  at  the  budget  President  Bush 
sent  to  Congress  just  several  weeks 
ago,  it  is  this  President's  blueprint  of 
what  he  wants  to  spend  and  what  he 
wants  us  to  raise  in  revenue.  I  would 
ask  the  gentleman:  What  does  the 
President  propose  as  a  budget  for  this 
fiscal  year  as  a  budget  deficit?  Does  the 
gentleman  know  what  kind  of  a  deficit 
the  President  is  proposing  for  the  fiscal 
year  that  we  are  in? 

Mr.  DOOLITTLE.  I  am  aware  of  the 
budget  deficit,  and  I  can  only  tell  the 
gentleman  that  I  voiced  my  objections 
to  the  administration.  Obviously,  the 
administration  has  a  role  in  this  proc- 
ess as  well:  that  cannot  be  denied. 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota. 
Madam  Speaker,  I  appreciate  the  cour- 
tesy of  the  gentleman  in  yielding  to 
me.  Let  me  answer  that  by  saying  that 
this  year  in  the  President's  budget  doc- 
ument he  says  the  deficit  will  be  $399 
billion,  except  that  in  order  to  get  to 
that  he  took  the  surplus  over  in  Social 
Security  and  reduced  the  real  deficit 
by  $74  billion.  So,  in  fact,  the  document 
sent  to  us  by  the  President  has  a  defi- 
cit in  it  for  this  year  of  $473  billion. 

Now,  whose  fault  is  that?  Well,  not 
just  this  year  but  then  take  the  deficit 
out  for  5  years;  the  document  presented 
to  us  by  this  administration  says  to  us, 
"We  propose  spending  $2.2  trillion  more 
than  we  take  in,"  a  billion  dollars  a 
day  for  every  day  for  6  years  to  add  to 
the  Federal  deficit. 

Now,  is  that  an  accident?  No,  it  is 
not  an  accident.  It  is  a  big  mistake,  a 
big  mistake  in  public  policy. 

My  greatest  fear  is  that  that  mistake 
will  be  compounded  right  here  in  this 
Chamber  by  the  gentleman's  side  and 
my  side.  Instead  of  saying  that  we  are 
not  even  going  to  play  in  that  stadium, 
we  will  be  confronted  by  the  issues 
here  of  quibbling  about  little  yardlines, 


"Let's  play  on  this  yardline  or  that 
yardline." 

We  ought  not  even  be  in  that  sta- 
dium. The  gentleman  is  absolutely  cor- 
rect that  what  people  fear  most  in  this 
country  is  that  we  are  spending  money 
we  do  not  have,  mortgaging  this  coun- 
try's future.  This  deficit  is  a  crippling, 
crushing  burden  to  the  future  of  this 
country. 

I  could  not  agree  with  the  gentleman 
more;  I  think  it  inhibits  economic 
growth  and  it  is  going  to  retard  future 
economic  opportunities  in  this  coun- 
try. 

Somehow,  some  say,  we  have  to  con- 
vince the  President  to  lead  and  the 
Congress  to  get  the  guts  to  follow  and 
move  in  a  better  direction. 

The  only  reason  I  stood  up  is  to  say 
I  certainly  share  the  gentleman's  senti- 
ment about  the  effects  of  the  deficit. 
But  I  think  it  is  not  productive  to 
somehow  suggest  to  the  American  peo- 
ple, "You  know  what  causes  deficits?  It 
Is  those  goofballs  on  the  left  side  of  the 
aisle,  that  party  over  there." 

That  is  not  the  case. 

This  President  sent  us  a  budget  docu- 
ment just  a  few  weeks  ago  saying,  "I 
want  the  biggest  deficit  in  history." 

So  there  is  a  joint  responsibility 
here. 

I  will  tell  you,  we  had  better  start 
figuring  out  a  way  to  join  hands  and 
march  down  this  road  together  with  a 
little  courage — and  that  includes  the 
White  House  and  the  Congress— to  fig- 
ure out  how  to  fix  this,  if  this  country 
is  going  to  have  any  sort  of  golden  eco- 
nomic opportunities  in  the  future. 

Mr.  DOOLITTLE.  I  will  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  in  just  a 
moment  after  I  make  this  comment  to 
the  gentleman  from  North  Dakota,  be- 
cause I  appreciate  his  coming  down  and 
having  the  courage,  one  of  the  few  that 
I  know  of  on  his  side  of  the  aisle  to  ac- 
tually acknowledge  the  magnitude  of 
this  problem  and  be  willing  to  support 
the  only  thing  I  could  think  of  that 
really  could  make  a  difference  right 
now,  which  is  the  line-item  veto. 

And,  you  know,  the  gentleman  is 
right,  we  have  to  get  away  from  the 
posturing  and  the  politics  and  do  some- 
thing that  is  good  for  the  people  of  this 
country,  because  the  man  on  the  street 
out  there,  whether  he  is  a  liberal  or  a 
conservative.  Republican  or  Democrat, 
knows  we  are  spending  too  much 
money. 

Madam  speaker,  I  yield  further  to  the 
gentleman  from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  I  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman  yielding  fur- 
ther. 

I  have  one  more  thought,  and  I  appre- 
ciate the  courtesy  of  the  gentleman. 

The  point  I  wanted  to  make  about 
the  line-item  veto  is  I  think  the  Presi- 
dent ought  to  have  it.  I  believe  he 
ought  to  have  it.  But  I  do  not  believe  it 
is  going  to  do  anything  different  to 
change  the  deficit  in  any  measurable 


way.  I  demonstrate  that  by  saying  we 
do  not  have  a  line-item  veto  now,  but 
the  President  sends  us  a  budget,  say- 
ing, "Here  are  the  deficits  I  want." 

My  sense  is,  whether  he  does  or  does 
not  have  a  line-item  veto  is  not  going 
to  alter  the  fundamental  problems  we 
have  in  the  structure  of  the  deficit.  So, 
yes,  there  are  some  things  that  will 
probably  get  knocked  out  and  probably 
ought  to  be  knocked  out  because  they 
are  bizarre  priorities.  That  is  why  the 
line-item  veto  is  appropriate. 
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But  I  do  not  think  that  those  who 
claim  it  somehow  deals  with  this  defi- 
cit will  have  any  impact  on  it  at  all  be- 
cause when  the  President  sent  the 
budget  down  here  he  could  have  said, 
"Here's  what  I  think  we  ought  to  do  to 
eliminate  these  deficits."  With  or  with- 
out the  line-item  veto,  the  priorities 
are  to  increase  the  deficits  in  the  out 
years. 

Mr.  DOOLITTLE.  Madam  Speaker,  I 
personally  believe  that  the  issues  fac- 
ing this  country  are  critical  enough 
that  even  if  we  did  not  have  the  line- 
item  veto,  we  ought  to  veto  some  of 
these  bills,  and  if  the  Government 
comes  to  a  halt,  so  be  it.  We  will  fight 
out  the  issues  and  for  once  have  a  real 
debate  here  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives instead  of  an  empty  Chamber 
with  three  Members  or  four  Members 
and  a  few  people  in  the  gallery.  This  is 
something  we  have  got  to  get  into. 

Mr.  ROHRABACHER.  Madam  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOOLITTLE.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  ROHRABACHER.  Madam  Speak- 
er, I  appreciate  our  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Dakota,  stepping 
forward  with  support  for  the  line-item 
veto.  I  would  just  like  to  add  my  voice 
in  disagreement,  however,  to  this  con- 
cept that  we  can  join  hands  and  the  dif- 
ferences between  us  can  be  overcome 
by  joining  hands  and  in  that  way  the 
deficit  will  be  brought  down. 

The  fact  is,  that  to  the  degree  that 
we  suffer  a  deficit  today,  to  the  degree 
the  President  is  not  doing  his  job  of 
leadership,  which  I  agree  he  is  not,  is 
also  to  the  degree  that  he  has  to  join 
hands  with  those  Members  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle.  I  stood  at  this  podium, 
at  this  microphone,  in  this  spot,  when 
we  were  discussing  the  proposed  deficit 
reduction  package  on  the  floor,  which, 
I  might  add,  was  a  compromise  by  the 
President.  The  President  reached  out. 
and  what  did  he  do  when  he  reached 
out?  He  reached  out  and  agreed  to  the 
second  largest  tax  increase  in  Amer- 
ican history,  and  when  I  stood  at  this 
microphone  to  talk  about  what  the  re- 
sults of  that  might  be,  I  said  that  this 
would  not  end  up  in  a  deficit  reduction 
but  we  would  have  much  higher  defi- 
cits. 

As  the  gentleman  just  explained,  we 
have  the  largest  deficit  in  history  com- 


ing down  on  our  shoulders,  and  this 
was  because  the  President  reached  out 
and  compromised,  actually  broke  his 
word  to  the  American  people  after 
enormous  pressure  was  put  on  him  by 
that  side  of  the  aisle.  They  said,  "All 
you  have  to  do  is  break  your  pledge, 
and  then  we  can  reach  other  agree- 
ments." So  he  broke  his  pledge,  and  we 
had  the  second  largest  tax  increase. 

That  brought  us  more  unemploy- 
ment, it  brought  us  higher  deficits,  and 
we  had  the  worst  of  all  worlds. 

Let  me  add  that  with  the  spending 
caps  the  President  supposedly  was 
given,  his  side  of  the  deal  was  that  he 
was  going  to  break  his  word  on  taxes, 
and  that  is  what  he  was  giving  the 
Democrats.  Then  the  Democrats  were 
supposedly  going  to  give  the  President 
some  spending  caps  and  assist  him  in 
order  to  control  spending. 

What  have  we  seen?  We  have  seen 
gimmicks,  trying  to  get  around  the 
spending  caps.  We  have  seen  Members 
on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  proposing 
spending  on  dire  emergency  bills, 
knowing  that  what  is  being  proposed  is 
not  a  dire  emergency — it  is  just  being 
used  as  a  vehicle  to  break  their  word  to 
the  President  on  spending  cuts. 

I  have  one  other  thought,  and  then  I 
will  be  happy  to  defer  to  the  gentleman 
and  make  this  a  dialog.  We  also  see 
gimmicks  like  forward  funding,  which 
is  nothing  more  than  a  gimmick,  in  a 
way,  to  get  around  spending  caps.  We 
are  not  going  to  control  spending  in 
this  House  until  we  are  willing  to  make 
some  tough  decisions,  and  to  the  de- 
gree the  President  has  been  able  to 
make  those  tough  decisions,  yes,  he  is 
responsible.  But  he  cannot  make  those 
decisions  when  the  vast  majority  of  the 
House,  for  example,  do  not  cooperate, 
and  I  am  going  to  point  to  one  specific 
issue.  For  example,  a  number  of  us  here 
wanted  to  eliminate  farm  subsidies  for 
farmers  who  make  over  $100,000  a  year. 
That  was  the  proposal  that  we  put 
forth,  and  certainly  that  is  something 
that  seems  to  me  should  be  supported. 
If  we  are  giving  a  subsidy  to  people 
making  over  $100,000  a  year,  that  is 
something  the  average  American  would 
question.  They  would  say  that  we 
should  not  give  that  money  away.  But 
that  was  defeated.  Yes,  there  were 
Members  on  this  side  also,  but  I  have 
got  to  say  that  the  momentum  for  de- 
feating that  proposal  came  from  right 
over  there.  The  President  knows  that 
he  cannot  make  those  types  of  fun- 
damental reforms  while  the  liberal 
Democrats    have    that    attitude    over 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota. 
Madam  Speaker,  if  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further  and  allow  me  to  speak,  it 
almost  feels  like  my  suit  is  too  tight 
when  I  start  agreeing  with  the  gen- 
tleman. We  have  a  very  different  out- 
look on  many  different  issues  here. 

I  voted  against  the  summit  a^ee- 
ment  as  well.  I  thought  it  was  a  sham. 
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1  lot  vote  for  that.  They  went  out 

converted  bar  at  Andrews  Air 

Base  and  haggled  and  negotiated. 

gentleman  is  suggesting  that, 

,  the  President  was  some  inno- 

v^ctim.  People  talk  as  if  he  were 

and  talked  into  things  he  was 

to  intellectualize.  That  is  not 

and   the   gentleman   knows 

What  happened  was  that  John 

operating  at  the  behest  of  the 

went  out  there  and  nego- 

a  bunch  of  things  and  they  came 

nth  an  agreement.  I  personally 

think  It  was  a  good  agreement. 

10,  and  I  voted  against  it. 

funding?  Let  me  say  that 
funding  started  with  President 
proposing    forward    funding    in 
his  budgets.  It  was  wrong  then, 
was  wrong  when  the  Democrats 
When  they  did  it  earlier  last 
:  voted  against  it  in  vote  after 
1  ecause  forward  funding  is  crazy, 
s  exactly  the  kind  of  ginmiick 
Pfesident  had  in  his  budget,  and 
of  the  committees  came  out 
md  in  my  judgment  it  is  wrong, 
only  other  point  I  want  to  make 
The  gentleman  said  that  we 
join  hands  because  it  is  too  evi- 
ihat   when   we   join   hands,    the 
gets  snookered.  I  think  that 
of  the  way  the  gentleman  said 
tliink  the  I*resident  has  a  whole 
talent  than  that.  I  think  the 
we  can  ultimately  solve  this 
vexing  and  dangerous  deficit  prob- 
the  long  term  is  to  figrure  out  a 
wtiere  we  can  get  the  best  of  what 
des  have  to  offer  this  country, 
fact  is  that  we  both  have  some 
good  ideas  on  both  sides  of  the 
Ve  are  at  a  gridlock  for  a  number 
around  here.  We  no  longer 
ogether  very  well,  and  we  need 
working  together  for  the  bene- 
the  country.  There  is  no  reason 
people  with  good  minds  and  with 
political   philosophies   ought 
be  able  to  sit  down  at  the  table 
h4ve  a  strong  cup  of  coffee  and  un- 
that  we  cannot  spend  billions 
ars  a  day  that  we  do  not  have, 
cannot  do  it,  and  liberals 
do  it,  and  I  guarantee  that  con- 
want  to  do  it  just  as  much 
do.  They  do  it  all  the  time. 
,  the  budget  that  came  to  us  was 
(  ne  who  calls  himself  a  conserv- 
and  he  says,  "Let's  add  $2.2'  trll- 
the  debt."  I  say  that  that  is  a 
when  one  is  a  conservative 
that.  It  is  the  President's  re- 
and  it  is  ours.  We  have 
and  so  has  he. 

question  the  gentleman  in  the 
I  raising  now  is  the  important 
What  do  we  do  in  the  future 
this  problem?  This  country  can- 
al 'ord  to  allow  this  deficit  to  con- 
mabated  and  grow  and  grow  and 
the  future.  Somehow  all  of 
n^derates,    liberals,    progressives, 
,  Democrats,  and  Repub- 
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licans,  have  to  face  this  problem.  We 
all  serve  the  same  people  out  there, 
and  they  do  not  care  much  about  la- 
bels. All  they  want  is  for  us  to  put  this 
country  back  on  track,  and  I  hope  we 
can  find  ways  to  do  that  together. 

Mr.  ROHRABACHER.  Madam  Speak- 
er, if  the  gentleman  will  yield  further. 
I  would  just  note  that  when  we  try  to 
put  something  on  the  floor,  obviously 
the  leadership  of  the  Democratic  Party 
does  not  even  permit  us  to  bring  our 
proposals  to  the  floor.  This  happens 
over  and  over  and  over  again,  espe- 
cially now  in  the  case  of  an  economic 
recovery  package.  We  are  not  going  to 
get  a  vote  on  what  the  majority  of  our 
Members  on  our  side  of  the  aisle  would 
like  to  propose.  It  will  never  be  per- 
mitted on  the  floor  for  a  vote.  If  there 
is  a  joining  of  hands,  I  think  the  Re- 
publicans over  here  would  be  perfectly 
willing  to  join  hands,  if  at  the  very 
least  our  proposals  were  permitted  to 
get  a  direct  up  or  down  vote. 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota. 
Madam  Speaker,  if  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  I  will  say  this:  I  think  your  side 
ought  to  be  able  to  offer  whatever  they 
choose  on  the  floor  as  a  substitute.  I 
don't  think  the  gentleman's  side  ought 
to  be  limited.  There  are  probably  some 
Members  who  do  want  to  limit  it,  but 
I  do  not  think  you  ought  to  be  limited, 
at  least  speaking  as  one  Member. 

Mr.  ROHRABACHER.  But  your  lead- 
ership does  not  believe  that. 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota. 
Madam  Speaker,  I  recognize  that  a  lot 
of  people  around  here  get  concerned 
when  things  are  brought  to  the  floor 
with  lots  of  gimmicks  in  them  and 
they  suggest  they  will  reduce  the  defi- 
cit when  they  are  going  to  explode  the 
deficit.  We  have  those  problems  on  all 
sides.  But  I  am  not  one  who  believes 
that  when  we  have  a  debate  on  an  eco- 
nomic growth  package,  the  gentle- 
man's side  ought  to  be  limited  in  the 
package  they  finally  decide  they  want 
to  bring  to  this  floor. 

Mr.  ROHRABACHER.  Madam  Speak- 
er, if  the  gentleman  will  yield  further, 
I  am  upset  when  the  issues  we  are  per- 
mitted to  vote  on  the  floor  at  a  time  of 
economic  hardship  are  issues  like 
striker  replacement  bills  which  encour- 
age strikes  or  mandated  benefits  which 
add  extra  burdens  to  business  or  quota 
bills,  which,  for  example,  are  a  litiga- 
tion nightmare  to  businessmen.  All  of 
these  bills  would  actually  hurt  busi- 
ness' opportunity  to  compete  and  to 
actually  grow  and  to  produce  jobs, 
while  our  bills  and  our  pieces  of  legis- 
lation are  issues  that  we  are  all  talking 
about,  for  instance,  permitting  people 
to  have  IRA's  and  use  them  for  first- 
time  home  purchases,  and  they  are  not 
even  permitted  to  get  to  the  floor.  So 
we  have  the  leadership  on  this  side  of 
the  House  telling  us,  "Well,  I'm  sorry, 
but  the  bills  that  are  going  to  come 
forward  are  these  bills,"  and  they  are 
antieconomic  growth  bills  and  our  pro- 
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posal  will  not  even  get  an  up  or  down 
vote. 

Mr.  DOOLITTLE:  Madam  Speaker, 
let  me  reclaim  my  time  just  to  com- 
ment on  that,  if  I  may,  and  explain  to 
those  who  may  be  observing  this  in  the 
Chamber  or  hearing  it  over  the  air- 
ways, that  we  are  now  having  a  rather 
substantive  discussion  of  issues  in  the 
Chamber  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives today,  and  we  are  talking  about 
something  that  probably  most  imme- 
diately and  directly  impacts  the  people 
of  the  United  States. 

Madam  Speaker,  prior  to  my  service 
here,  I  came  from  our  senate  in  the 
State  of  California,  and  we  had  real  de- 
bates there  in  the  senate,  and  interest- 
ingly enough,  when  the  senate  was  in 
session,  all  of  us  were  compelled  to  be 
in  attendance.  We  could  not  be  off  in 
some  committee  meeting  or  back  in 
our  district.  You  were  compelled  to  be 
in  the  chamber  at  your  seat,  listening 
to  the  debate,  and  the  law  gave  the  au- 
thority to  the  sergeant  at  arms  in  the 
house  and  the  ability  to  actually  com- 
pel members  to  be  there.  So  they  were 
there,  and  we  had  real  debates. 

The  senate  of  California  is  made  up 
of  40  members,  so  it  is  a  lot  smaller 
body.  There  are  some  differences  we 
have  to  take  into  account,  but  we  had 
real  debates.  That  legislature,  much 
criticized  as  it  is,  towers  in  many  ways 
above  what  happens  today  in  this  body. 

I  wish  that  we  could  get  our  Members 
here  on  the  floor,  that  we  did  not  allow 
committee  meetings  to  go  on  simulta- 
neously with  proceedings  on  the  floor 
of  the  House,  so  we  could  all  partici- 
pate in  a  real  debate  and  maybe  come 
to  some  kind  of  common  view,  at  least 
about  some  of  the  fundamentals  that 
affect  this  country. 

Madam  Speaker,  this  House  has 
something  called  the  House  Rules  Com- 
mittee. Our  senate  had  something 
called  the  senate  rules  committee,  and 
I  used  to  serve  on  that  committee.  But 
the  functions  of  those  two  committees 
are  radically  different.  Every  senator 
had  a  right  to  speak  on  any  bill  for  5 
minutes,  and  everybody,  having  ex- 
hausted his  or  her  right  to  speak,  could 
come  back  for  a  second  5  minutes. 
Every  senator  had  the  right  to  offer  an 
amendment  and  have  it  considered  by 
the  body. 

But  here  in  the  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, we  do  not  have  that  right, 
and  this  is  what  the  gentleman  from 
California  was  alluding  to,  because  this 
House  Rules  Committee  now  serves  the 
function  of  screening  amendments  and 
bottling  up  those  that  they  do  not  wish 
to  see  debated. 

I  would  say.  Madam  Speaker,  to  the 
people  listening  to  us  here  that  if  we 
could  just  get  the  right  to  offer  an 
amendment  and  debate  it  freely  and 
openly  here  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, we  would  probably  see  a  dra- 
matic transformation.  If  Members  had 
to  go  on  record  as  to  whether  or  not 
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they  think  we  ought  to  reduce  taxes  or 
increase  spending,  I  predict  we  would 
have  a  majority  in  this  House  doing 
something  that  is  meaningrful. 

The  gentleman  from  California  re- 
ferred to  the  economic  recovery  pack- 
age which  is  going  to  be  coming  to  the 
floor  next  Wednesday,  I  believe.  It  is 
strongly  rumored  that  the  Republicans 
will  not  be  allowed  to  offer  the  amend- 
ments they  seek  to  offer,  that  we  will 
be  constrained  by  the  House  Rules 
Committee  dominated  by  the  Demo- 
cratic leadership  as  to  what  can  be  of- 
fered. 

Now,  are  the  Democrats  going  to  live 
by  that  same  rule?  No  way.  They  are 
going  to  be  able  to  keep  amending 
right  up  to  the  very  minute  that  this 
bill  is  brought  out  here  on  the  floor. 
That  is  not  fair,  and  I  will  say  that  we 
are  not  going  to  sit  by  and  let  that 
happen.  We  will  use  every  device  at 
hand  in  order  to  prevent  that  from  hap- 
pening. It  is  an  abuse  of  the  fundamen- 
tal notions  of  a  representative  body  of 
government  trying  to  act  in  the  name 
of,  and  at  the  behest  of,  the  people  of 
this  country. 

Mr.  ROHRABACHER.  Madam  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  DOOLITTLE.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  ROHRABACHER.  Madam  Speak- 
er, the  point  is  not  that  it  is  just  not 
fair  to  us.  but  it  is  not  fair  to  the 
American  people.  The  fact  is  that  what 
we  have  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives is  a  cynical  use  of  power  by  a 
very  elite  group  within  the  Democratic 
Party.  There  are  many  members  of  the 
Democratic  Party  in  this  House  who 
are  fine,  responsible  people  who  would 
prefer  to  see  a  more  open  and  free-flow- 
ing discussion  and  a  consideration  of 
the  ideas  from  both  sides  of  the  aisle, 
as  we  have  heard  today.  For  example, 
we  have  a  Member  from  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle  who  supports  the  line-item 
veto. 

D  1215 

But  yet,  the  leadership  of  this  House, 
the  leadership  of  the  Democratic  Party 
does  not  believe  in  this  type  of  demo- 
cratic approach  to  lawmaking  in  the 
United  States  of  America. 

It  was  funny  when  I  first  came  to  the 
House.  I  remember  the  leadership  of 
the  Democratic  Party  here  in  the 
House  got  up  and  mentioned  that  Re- 
publicans always  talk  about  believing 
in  democracy,  but  how  much  they  dis- 
like politics,  and  they  separate  politics 
from  democracy.  The  point  was  made 
that  politics  and  democracy  go  hand  in 
hand.  If  that  be  true,  the  fact  is,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle,  there  are  some 
Members  in  the  leadership  who  may 
like  politics  more  than  they  like  de- 
mocracy within  this  body.  And  people 
back  home  when  they  are  trying  to 
analyze  what  the  heck  is  going  on  in 
Congress  want  to  know  why  is  it  that 
Congress  is  acting  this  way,  and  why  is 
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it  that  our  country  does  not  seem  to  be 
working  anymore.  I  would  suggest  that 
it  is  because  there  are  certain  people  in 
this  body  that  if  they  cannot  win  in  a 
straightforward  democratic  way  are 
willing  to  basically  suppress  other 
ideas  from  coming  to  the  floor  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  that  could 
cure  some  of  these  problems.  And 
sometimes  this  cynical  manipulation 
of  procedure  here  in  the  House  is  done 
with  very  political  motives  in  mind. 

I  happen  to  believe  that  there  are 
many  people  in  this  country  who  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  eco- 
nomic hard  times  that  we  are  in  is  an 
intentional  creation  of  the  Democratic 
leadership,  not  necessarily  in  this 
House,  but  Democrat  leadership  which 
they  have  decided  that  they  cannot  win 
control  of  the  Presidency  unless  we  are 
in  economic  hard  times.  In  other 
words,  there  are  people  in  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  that  many  people  believe 
are  intentionally  creating  economic 
problems  for  our  country  in  order  to 
ensure  that  a  Democrat  is  elected  to 
the  Presidency  of  the  United  States, 
because  a  Democrat  cannot  be  elected 
in  any  other  way. 

What  kind  of  proof  do  people  have? 
Obviously  the  policies  that  have  been 
coming  out  of  this  Congress.  This  is 
the  body  that  makes  the  rules.  This  is 
the  body  that  makes  the  laws. 

There  is  nothing  fundamentally 
wrong  with  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica. There  is  nothing  fundamentally 
wrong  with  our  country  and  our  people. 
What  is  wrong  is  the  policies  that  are 
directing  our  country's  economy  and 
their  economic  behavior.  That  is  why 
things  have  gone  bad  in  our  country, 
because  of  bad  policies. 

Will  Rogers  once  said  there  is  noth- 
ing wrong  with  Congress  that  cannot 
be  cured  by  one  good  election.  I  can 
tell  my  colleague  that  if  we  had  a  dif- 
ferent group  of  people  in  the  majority 
in  this  House  we  would  have  different 
policies.  For  example,  in  the  last  2 
years  when  we  saw  this  economic  jug- 
gernaut, this  recession  heading  right 
for  us,  we  would  have  had  bills  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
which  would  have  been  bolstering  our 
ability  to  compete  internationally,  bol- 
stering our  ability  of  our  businessmen 
to  create  jobs  and  to  operate  with  a 
profit.  But  instead  what  we  have  had, 
as  I  mentioned  before,  we  had  a  man- 
dated benefits  bill  which  basically  was 
tough  on  business.  We  had  a  striker  re- 
placement bill  which  actually  encour- 
aged strikes  and  management  disputes 
with  unions.  We  had  a  quota  bill  which 
adds  tremendous  costs  onto  the  em- 
ployers and  makes  them  very  hesitant, 
especially  with  mandated  benefits  and 
striker  replacement,  to  hire  new  work- 
ers. This  is  the  type  of  legislation  that 
came  to  the  floor.  These  were  the  pro- 
posals of  the  other  side  of  the  aisle, 
while  our  proposals,  the  Republican 
proposals  were  not  even  permitted  to 
come  to  a  vote. 


We  would  have  liked  to  have  taken 
out,  for  example,  or  taken  off  the  earn- 
ings limitation  on  senior  citizens.  We 
believe  if  you  have  an  earnings  limita- 
tion on  senior  citizens  it  actually  is  a 
damper  to  economic  growth  because 
you  have  some  of  our  most  talented 
people  who  are  out  of  the  job  market 
because  the  earnings  have  mandated 
that  they  are  taxed  at  such  a  high  level 
that  they  cannot  afford  to  work.  This 
is  antieconomic  growth.  We  tried  to 
eliminate  that,  but  we  could  not  get 
these  things  to  a  vote  on  the  floor. 

Mr.  DOOLITTLE.  Madam  Speaker,  I 
might  just  emphasize  that  the  gen- 
tleman is  correct.  We  cannot  get  that 
to  a  vote  on  the  floor.  And  we  would 
have  liked  to  have  offered  an  amend- 
ment on  the  floor,  but  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee would  not  allow  that  to  happen. 
So  we  never  do  get  to  vote  on  it.  So  if 
there  are  senior  citizens  who  want  to 
go  to  work  and  need  to  go  to  work  be- 
cause of  the  miserable  economy  their 
Government  has  given  them,  they  can- 
not without  being  severely  penalized 
through  oppressive  tax  schedules. 

Mr.  ROHRABACHER.  So  the  Presi- 
dent does  deserve  some  criticism.  To 
me,  he  deserves  the  criticism  of  when 
the  pressure  was  on  he  gave  in  to  the 
big  taxing  impulses  of  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle,  and  that  compromise  led  to  a 
degeneration  of  the  economy. 

Think  of  when  our  problems  really 
began  to  emerge  in  this  country.  It  was 
after  the  deficit  reduction  package  was 
passed.  The  deficit  reduction  package 
w£is  the  second  largest  tax  increase  in 
American  history.  The  President  gave 
in,  accepted  that,  assuming  spending 
limitations  which  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle  has  tried  to  go  around  every  time 
they  have  had  a  chance.  And  that  is 
when  our  economy  started  heading 
down.  To  the  degree  the  President  com- 
promised with  that  side  of  the  aisle, 
that  is  the  degree  to  which  he  should 
be  held  responsible  for  our  bad  eco- 
nomic times. 

There  is  nothing  wrong  with  the  fun- 
damentals of  the  American  economy. 
There  is  nothing  wrong  with  the  people 
of  this  country.  We  have  a  better 
chance  for  peace  and  prosperity  today 
than  at  any  other  time  in  my  lifetime. 
There  should  be  reason  for  optimism 
and  joy,  but  instead  what  we  have  is 
gloom  and  pessimism  spread  through- 
out this  country.  And  it  is  because  that 
gloom  and  pessimism  helps  politically 
elect  someone  who  is  in  another  party 
than  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  There  is  no  reason  for  that. 

Do  you  know  what  the  capital  gains 
tax  is  in  Japan?  It  is  zero  or  5  percent. 
The  capital  gains  tax  in  Germany  is 
zero.  When  we  try  to  get  up  and  make 
a  proposal  that  would  help  us  be  com- 
petitive internationally,  what  do  we 
get  from  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  but 
allusions  to  class  warfare.  We  get  an  us 
versus  them,  rich  versus  poor  in  an  at- 
tempt to  cloud  the  issue  in  a  way  that 
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with  fewer  jobs  being  created 
our  businessmen  cannot  com- 
\ihen  they  are  being  taxed,  and 
J  avestors  are  being  taxed  at  such 
level  than  their  international 
competitors.  That  is  what  we  get  when 
Pfopose    growth-type    initiatives, 
when  we  are  allowed  to  propose 
Actually,  they  never  are  able  to 
o  a  floor  vote  in  the  first  place, 
we  did,  I  would  admit,  at  one 
did  get  a  capital  gains  reduc- 
a   vote,    and   it   won   in    this 
Then  the  Democrat  leadership 
Senate  filibustered  it  and  killed 
the  other  side  of  this  Congress. 
DOOLITTLE.    Malcolm    Forbes, 
this  is  the  most  unnecessary 
since  World  War  II.  This  is 
about  by  the  mismanagement 
policy  and  those  driv- 
policy  sit  on  the  other  side  of 
They  are  the  liberal  Demo- 
1  rho  offer  the  same  old  tried  and 
solutions    for    the    problems    of 
More  Federal  spending  pro- 
followed   by    weaker   economic 
followed  by  falling  tax  reve- 
ollowed  by,  .you  guessed  it,  tax 
n  order  to  make  up  for  the  defi- 
lowed  by  recession  again.  It  is 
cjjclical  and  it  is  sick.  This  is  like 
treating  a  patient  and  pre- 
a   medicine   that   is   making 
pfetient  sick.  The  sicker  the  pa- 
?ets,    the    more    medicine    the 

administer, 
not  going  to  let  them  kill  the 
namely,  the  Republic  of  the 
States.  We  have  got  to  turn  this 
That  is  why  I  began  this  debate 
note  that  I  do  not  think  we  are 
o  get  much  cooperation  out  of 
of  the  United  States  this 
hope  that  President  Bush  can 
cooperation.  I  will  do  what  I 
to  see  that  that  occurs.  But  I  do 
it  is  going  to  happen. 
v4hat  do  we  need  if  it  does  not 
Are  we  going  to  sit  back  and 
ajiother  few  months  and  just  kind 
along?  No.  We  need  now  for  the 
President  to  exercise  the  line  item 
veto,  1 0  seize  control  of  the  excessive 
spending  of  this  country. 

we  need  him  to  index  the 
gains  rates  by  administrative 
which  he  has  the  power  to  do.  It 
t  require  the  action  of  Congress. 
:an  simply  do  it  at  the  White 
We  also  need  to  index  deprecia- 
i  chedules.  Those  two  reforms 
fiscally,  would  do  wonders  to 
economic  growth  and  job  cre- 
this  country, 
iionally,  the  President  has 
for  a  90-day  moratorium  on  new 
regula  ions.  Regulation  is  killing  this 
countr  r.  Politicians  love  to  talk  about 
redtap^.  but  when  it  comes  to  actually 
it  it  is  a  little  tougher  for  them 
.  We  need  to  cut  the  red- 
let  us  begin  with  the  admin- 
istratifre  agencies  that  we  can  control. 
Let   u  >   make    sure    that    the    review 
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teams  in  the  departments  are  made  up 
of  people  who  are  committed  to  reduc- 
ing that  redtape  rather  than  bureau- 
crats who  created  the  redtape  in  the 
first  place  and  are  committed  to  mak- 
ing sure  that  it  remains  in  place.  I 
have  specific  reference  to  the  postcard 
appeal  system  in  the  Forest  Service 
which  is  being  cynically  manipulated 
by  those  who  are  determined  to  stop 
the  harvesting  of  timber.  That  is  one 
concrete  area  where  we  could  make  re- 
forms. Let  us  reform  the  disastrous 
wetlands  policy  which  is  in  effect  tak- 
ing away  people's  use  and  enjoyment  of 
their  private  property.  Let  us  begin 
with  that,  as  well  as  reviewing  regula- 
tions that  can  be  pared  back. 

I  think  in  this  hour  we  have  dis- 
cussed some  very  important  issues.  I 
think  we  need  to  join  the  debate.  It  is 
interesting  when  I  came  to  the  House 
of  Representatives  in  1991  I  really  did 
not  realize  it  was  this  bad.  I  came  here 
thinking  we  actually  could  cooperate 
with  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  in  the 
greater  interest  of  this  country.  I  was 
heartened  by  the  comments  of  my  col- 
league on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
today,  but  I  must  say  I  do  not  find 
those  comments  generally  reflective  of 
the  prevailing  sentiment  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle. 

Col.  Henry  Robert  wrote  a  little  book 
called  Robert's  Rules  of  Order.  Most  of 
us  became  familiar  with  parliamentary 
procedure  as  a  result  of  that  work.  I 
believe  that  is  the  prevailing  work 
today  for  voluntary  associations  and 
bodies  that  have  free  debate.  If  Colonel 
Robert  saw  what  goes  on  in  this  House 
of  Representatives  he  would  have  to 
base  his  book  on  something  else,  be- 
cause at  the  time  it  was  written  it  was 
written  based  on  the  Rules  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Today  those 
rules  thwart  free  and  open  debate. 
They  thwart  it.  This  has  been  replaced 
instead  by  very  tight  control,  lever- 
aged, managed  by  the  Democrat  leader- 
ship so  that  issues  of  controversy  that 
the  American  people  might  like,  but 
that  the  liberal  Democrats  hate,  never 
have  to  come  and  be  debated  here  on 
the  floor.  So  we  do  not  have  to  have 
any  tough  votes  that  your  opponents 
can  use  against  you  in  the  election. 

I  see  my  colleague  from  California, 
Mr.  DORNAN,  has  joined  us  on  the  floor 
and  may  want  to  make  some  com- 
ments. 

Madam  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Madam 
Speaker,  I  thank  my  colleague  from 
northern  California.  I  was  taking  a 
tour  of  the  Capitol  with  some  friends 
from  California  and  I  heard  my  col- 
league from  California,  Mr. 
ROHRABACHER,  and  the  gentleman  in 
the  well  engaging  in  a  dialog  on  some 
of  the  problems  we  have  before  us  and 
how  the  rules  of  the  House  are  getting 
in  the  way,  the  way  they  are  inter- 
preted by  the  majority  in  solving  these 


problems.  One  of  my  guests  is  a  medi- 
cal doctor,  and  we  were  discussing  the 
desire  of  this  House,  sometimes  politi- 
cally motivated,  to  solve  some  of  the 
medical  expenses  that  are  rough  for 
some  families.  But  one  thing  I  was 
agreeing  with  this  fine  American  doc- 
tor is  that  American  medicine  is  the 
best  in  the  world,  and  there  is  a  good 
chance  that  we  are  going  to  tear  up 
rather  than  help  in  approaching  this 
medical  problem.  And  the  rules  of  the 
House,  the  way  they  are  interpreted, 
are  probably  not  going  to  allow  us  a 
good  debate. 

One  thing  I  told  the  doctor  that  I  had 
discovered,  doing  a  little  arithmetic, 
was  that  our  deficit  is  now  approaching 
this  year  the  highest  in  history,  $400 
billion,  and  if  it  falls  short  of  that,  the 
real  deficit,  as  we  know,  is  not  re- 
flected properly  by  our  Government,  no 
matter  who  seems  to  be  in  the  White 
House.  It  is  a  tradition  that  we  take 
our  trust  funds,  our  highway  trust 
fund,  our  airport  trust  fund,  our  Social 
Security  trust  fund  and  subtract  that 
from  what  the  real  deficit  is,  and  then 
come  up  with  this  phony  deficit.  But  if 
we  take  a  conservative  $400  billion,  I 
would  ask  anybody  who  is  a  guest  in 
this  Chamber  ever  to  work  this  arith- 
metic problem.  Divide  365  days,  and 
this  is  leap  year  so  you  can  use  366,  di- 
vide 366  days  into  that  debt,  that  defi- 
cit, the  $400  billion,  and  you  get  a  debt, 
each  day,  of  $1,093,000,000.  Saturdays, 
Sundays,  holidays,  today,  February  20. 
every  day,  this  Congress  puts  this  Na- 
tion and  our  grandchildren  into  debt 
$1,093,000,000  a  day.  If  you  work  that 
down  to  a  second,  just  a  second,  it  is 
$12,650  every  second.  There  is  another 
$12,000,  there  is  another  $12,000.  It  is 
unbelievable. 

Could  we  solve  the  problem  in  this 
House  with  a  little  fair  comity,  as  we 
say,  with  bipartisan  cooperation  by 
cutting  the  cost  of  the  Government? 
Certainly  we  could. 

This  is  an  anniversary  in  my  life,  and 
I  do  not  think  the  gentleman  knows 
this. 

D  1230 

But  I  would  like  to  discuss  just  a 
couple  of  countries  in  the  world  where 
the  problems  seem  intractable.  One  is 
South  Africa.  I  think  they  seem  to  be 
making  more  progress  with  more  of 
what  were  called  insoluble  problems 
than  what  we  are. 

I  leave  in  15  minutes  from  Andrews 
to  fly  to  the  Soviet  Union,  what  is  left 
of  it,  the  Soviet  disunion,  the  Common- 
wealth of  Independent  States,  for  4 
days  on  how  they  are  going  to  take 
down  all  of  these  nuclear  weapons  that 
are  pointed  at  us.  They  seem  to  be 
making  more  progress  there. 

And  in  Northern  Ireland,  they  have 
got  an  800-year  problem  there,  and  they 
are  working  on  it,  and  if  they  solve 
that  problem  before  we  solve  our  debt 
problem,  I  am  going  to  be  one  very 
shocked  Irish-American. 
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Twenty  years  ago  today,  I  was  shot 
with  a  bullet  in  the  back  in  Derry,  and 
the  British  call  it  Londonderry  because 
it  was  once  given  to  the  Port  of  London 
as  though  that  makes  sense,  but  the 
port  city  in  Northern  Ireland  of  Derry, 
I  was  filming  with  a  Bolex  camera,  and 
my  own  Nikon,  for  my  own  television 
show,  the  charge  of  the  British  First 
Paratrooper  Regiment  20  years  ago  last 
January  30  where  13  people  were  killed 
including  1  little  boy  named  Tom, 
whose  mother's  maiden  name  was  Dor- 
nan,  and  while  I  was  filming  this,  a 
British  officer  ordered  a  soldier  to 
shoot  me.  Here  is  the  bullet.  That  is 
what  hit  me  in  the  back,  this  gigantic 
so-called  rubber  bullet.  I  remembered 
the  date,  because  I  was  talking  to  some 
Irish  kids  about  John  Glenn,  now  a 
distinguished  Member  of  the  other 
body,  the  Senate,  having  orbited  the 
Earth,  which  reminds  me  today  is  his 
30th  anniversary,  tempus  fugit,  but 
this  bullet  hit  me  in  the  back  from 
about  here  to  that  picture  of  George 
Washington  over  there,  so  it  had  lost 
its  velocity,  but  it  still  felt  like  some- 
body socked  me  in  the  back,  and  it 
bounced.  I  turned  around  to  put  up  my 
dukes.  There  was  nobody  around.  I 
whipped  around  again,  and  here  is  this 
bullet  bouncing  down  the  street,  a  lit- 
tle kid  named  Kevin  Hargen  catches  it 
on  the  fly  and  comes  running  up  to  me, 
and  he  said,  "Hey,  mister,  would  you 
give  me  a  dollar  for  this  bullet?"  And  I 
said,  "I  think  I  earned  that.  What  is 
your  name?"  He  said,  "My  name  is 
Kevin,"  and  I  thanked  the  kid,  and  he 
gave  it  to  me.  I  said,  "Get  me  a  car- 
tridge, and  I  will  give  you  a  dollar,  if 
you  go  behind  those  British  troops  and 
get  a  cartridge." 

So  they  have  gone  from  those  vicious 
rubber  bullets  at  close  quarters  that 
hit  people  over  the  heart  and  stopped 
their  heart  and  killed  them,  have  hit 
kids  in  the  face^  and  completely  demol- 
ished their  nose,  they  have  now  gone  to 
white  plastic  bullets  that  are  about  a 
fourth  this  size  that  are  even  more  le- 
thal, my  point  being  other  than  an  ex- 
cuse just  to  bring  this  up  is  that  that 
problem  goes  back  800  years,  the  sup- 
pression of  the  Irish  by  the  English, 
and  the  English  are  still  in  there  with 
troops  trying  to  stop  them  from  killing 
one  another. 

We  do  not  know  what  the  end  solu- 
tion is  going  to  be  there,  but  these 
problems  that  we  have  inflicted  on  our- 
selves here  are  not  800  years  old.  They 
are  about  20  years  old  with  the  just  ab- 
solute runaway  government  and  the 
cost  of  government. 

We  raise  taxes  better  than  any  na- 
tion in  the  world  or  any  nation  that 
has  ever  existed;  a  trillion  dollars  of 
revenue  we  are  bringing  in  this  year, 
and  we  did  it  last  year.  But  that  is  not 
enough.  We  want  to  run  a  bill  of 
$1,400,000,000,000,  the  $400  billion  being 
the  deficit. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  taking 
this  special  order.  He  is  going  to  see  me 
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a  lot  in  that  well  with  1-minutes  re- 
minding people  that  this  Congress,  to- 
gether with  the  other  body,  the  Senate, 
running  up  every  second  $12,649  like 
clockwork,  and  every  time  we  go  to  bed 
at  night  and  we  sleep  for  about  8  hours, 
if  we  are  lucky  enough  to  get  8  hours, 
that  is  another  third  of  a  billion  dol- 
lars that  we  are  in  debt  every  night 
that  we  are  sleeping. 

We  have  got  problems  in  this  Con- 
gress, and  the  gentleman  is  hitting  the 
core  of  it,  the  imperial  attitude  of  the 
majority  here  on  how  they  abuse  the 
House  rules. 

I  thank  my  colleague  for  yielding  and 
letting  me  tell  a  little  peacetime  war 
story. 

Mr.  DOOLITTLE.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. That  is  an  impressive  bullet 
the  gentleman  revealed. 

Madam  Speaker.  I  think  this  House 
is  dramatically  in  need  of  its  own  quiet 
revolution. 

Let  me  suggest  a  few  areas  where  I 
think  we  need  to  move  rapidly  now  to 
accomplish  something.  We  have  heard 
about  the  House  bank  scandal.  We  have 
had  a  committee  investigating  that  for 
several  months. 

I  think  it  is  time  to  come  clean  and 
reveal  the  names  of  those  who  had  the 
overdrafts.  Let  it  just  be  revealed  who 
wrote  checks  with  insufficient  funds. 
That  would  clear  us,  and  it  would  allow 
the  appropriate  action  to  be  taken. 

We  now  hear  that  as  much  as  $100,000 
was  involved  in  this,  that  Members 
may,  indeed,  according  to  newspaper 
reports,  have  been  cynically  calculat- 
ing how  to  write  these  checks  for  insuf- 
ficient funds  and  then  back  the  dif- 
ference and  collect  the  higher  interest 
rate. 

This  needs  to  be  fully  reviewed  and 
brought  out,  and  I  think  this  is  symp- 
tomatic, frankly,  of  what  happens 
when  one  party  controls  an  institution 
for  too  long,  and  in  this  case  it  happens 
to  be  the  Democrats.  Had  the  Repub- 
licans controlled  this  institution  for  as 
many  years  uninterrupted,  you  may 
well  have  seen  the  same  thing. 

It  is  time  to  have  a  change,  Madam 
Speaker.  We  need  to  reinvigorate  this 
system.  We  need  new  leadership.  We 
need  new  policies.  We  need  the  enforce- 
ment of  an  appropriate  ethical  stand- 
ard for  all  the  world  to  see.  Members 
included. 

I  think  we  need  to  overhaul  the  se- 
niority system.  We  need  to  give  greater 
voice  to  some  of  the  newer  Members. 
They  have  an  equal  vote  here  with 
their  more  senior  brethren.  I  whole- 
heartedly endorse  the  proposal  that,  in 
effect,  would  set  internal  term  limits 
by  setting  a  fixed  length  of  time  that 
someone  can  be  a  committee  chairman 
or  a  ranking  member.  It  promotes 
healthy  turnover,  and  we  need  that.  We 
owe  that  to  the  people  we  represent  to 
keep  these  institutions  invigorated  and 
addressing  the  problems  that  face  the 
people  of  this  great  country. 


We  have  far  too  many  subcommit- 
tees. They  need  to  be  dramatically  re- 
duced. 

The  staffs  of  the  committees  need  to 
be  slashed  in  their  number  in  order  to 
reduce,  I  think,  the  profusion  of  laws 
and  of  staff  people  that  htis  happened 
over  the  years  and,  of  course,  when  you 
have  more  staff  people,  to  justify  their 
existence,  we  have  to  write  some  more 
bills  and  have  some  more  laws. 

This  country  is  drowning  in  laws  and 
rules  and  regulations.  We  need  to  sim- 
plify and  clarify  and  reduce  the  burden. 

We  have  lots  of  little  powerful  dukes 
and  barons  now  who  have  the  chair- 
manship or  the  ranking  member  slots 
in  some  subcommittee,  and  with  that 
goes  a  pot  of  money  and  staff  that  can 
be  hired  with  that  money.  We  need  to 
make  the  commitment,  and  our  minor- 
ity leader,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Michel],  has  made  the  commit- 
ment. He  said  that  when  the  Repub- 
licans take  over  this  House  we  will  cut 
the  committee  staffs  by  50  percent.  We 
can  do  that  and  still  have  quality  laws. 
Indeed,  we  will  get  back,  I  think,  to 
quality  legislation  that  we  have  been 
lacking  for  so  many  years. 

I  am  utterly  dismayed  to  hear  what 
has  gone  on  with  the  House  Post  Office 
and  the  allegations  of  drug  dealings 
that  have  gone  on  there.  That  needs  to 
be  fully  rooted  out  and  the  wrongdoers 
punished  to  the  fullest  extent  of  the 
law. 

Once  again,  the  House  has  its  own 
procedures.  It  has  its  own  ways  of 
doing  things,  special  arrangements 
with  how  the  post  office  is  operated.  I 
think  we  need  to  come  clean  and  be 
above  board  and  deal  expeditiously  and 
fairly,  but  strongly,  with  this  matter. 

We  hear  other  allegations  concerning 
other  operations  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. We  simply  need  the  House 
to  rise  up  and  demand  that  ethical 
standards  be  enforced. 

Madam  Speaker,  I  appreciate  the 
chance  today  to  speak  on  issues  of  per- 
tinence to  the  people  that  we  rep- 
resent, and  this  will  not  be  the  last 
time  that  I  address  these  issues.  They 
need  to  be  refocused  upon  time  and 
time  and  time  again,  and  we  need  to  do 
everything  in  our  power  as  Members 
here  to  get  away  from  the  inertia,  from 
the  drift  that  we  see,  which  is  just 
business  a.s  usual.  We  need  a  quiet  rev- 
olution that  benefits  the  families  of 
this  country,  the  working  people  of 
this  country,  the  children,  the  retired 
people,  one  that  benefits  everyone  and 
benefits  them  not  by  spending  more 
money  that  we  do  not  have  but  by  re- 
forming, revolutionizing,  if  you  will, 
our  methods  of  operation  and  by  reduc- 
ing the  burden  that  is  imposed  upon 
families  and  individuals  and  businesses 
by  the  excessive  tax  burden  that  exists 
today. 
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COMM  LJNICATION 
MAS  PER,  U.S. 
RES  aNTATIVES 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Ms. 
SiAUO  ITER)  laid  before  the  House  the 
follow!  tig  communication  from  the 
Postmister  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives: 

Office  of  the  postmaster, 
Washington,  DC.  Febniary  14, 1992. 
TiloMAS  S.  Foley, 

5p«  iker.  House  of  Representatives,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

MR.  Speaker:  This  is  to  notify  you 

to  Rule  L  (50)  of  the  Rules  of  the 

t  lat  employees  of  the  House  Post  Of- 

been  served  with  subpoenas  issued 

Jnlted  States  District  Court  for  the 

of  Columbia. 

consultation  with  the  General  Coun- 

Clerk,  I  have  determined  that  com- 

with  the  subpoena  is  consistent  with 

peU  lieges  and  precedents  of  the  House. 

Sficerely, 

Robert  v.  rota. 
Postmaster,  House  of  Representatives. 
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upanimous  consent,  permission  to 
the  House,  following  the  legis- 
progrram  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

following  Members  (at  the  re- 
Mr.  DOOLITTLE)  to  revise  and 
their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneotis  material:) 
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following  Members  (at  the  re- 
Mrs.  SCHROEDER)  to  revise  and 
their  remarlcs  and  include  ex- 
material:) 
Montgomery,    for    5    minutes, 


i  j^NUNZio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 
1  :aptur,  for  60  minutes  each  day, 
Febtmary  24,  25.  26,  27,  and  28. 

following  Member  (at  his  own 

to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 

and  include  extraneous  mate- 


on 

(The 
request) 
marks 
rial:) 

Mr.  itlORAN,  for  5  minutes,  today. 


E  KTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


u  lanlmous  consent,  permission  to 
ind  extend  remarks  was  granted 


following  Members  (at  the  re- 
<  f  Mr.  Doolittle)  and  to  include 
extran  sous  matter:) 

Mr.  i  AXTON. 

Mr.  ]  iALLENGER. 

Mr.  <  Ullmor. 

(The  following  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest )f  Mrs.  ScHROEDER)  and  to  in- 
clude «  xtraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  ]  ORD  of  Michigan. 


SENATE  BILL  REFERRED 

of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
\  ras  taken  from  the  Speaker's 
1  Jid,  under  the  rule,  referred  as 


S.  353.  An  act  to  require  the  Director  of  the 
National  Institute  for  Occupational  Safety 
and  Health  to  conduct  a  study  of  the  preva- 
lence and  Issues  related  to  contamination  of 
workers'  homes  with  hazardous  chemicals 
and  substances  transported  from  their  work- 
place and  to  Issue  or  report  on  reerulations  to 
prevent  or  mitigate  the  future  contamina- 
tion of  workers'  homes,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  DOOLITTLE.  Madam  Speaker,  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  12  o'clock  and  40  minutes 
p.m.),  under  its  previous  order,  the 
House  adjourned  until  Monday,  Feb- 
ruary 24,  1992,  at  12  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

2842.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral, transmitting  the  compliance  report  re- 
quired by  the  Budget  Enforcement  Act  of 
1990  (GAO/AFMD-92-43).  pursuant  to  Public 
Law  101-508  (1388  Stat.  588);  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations. 

2843.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  U.S. 
International  Trade  Commission,  transmit- 
ting a  report  on  its  activities  under  the  Free- 
dom of  Information  Act  for  calendar  year 
1991,  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  552(d);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

2844.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  En- 
ergy, transmitting  the  Department's  13th  an- 
nual report  on  the  Automotive  Technology 
Development  Program,  fiscal  year  1991,  pur- 
suant to  42  U.S.C.  5914;  to  the  Committee  on 
Science.  Space,  and  Technology. 

2845.  A  letter  from  the  U.S.  Trade  Rep- 
resentative, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  authorize  appropriations  for 
fiscal  years  1993  and  1994  for  the  Office  of  the 
U.S.  Trade  Representative;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

2846.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System, 
transmitting  the  monetary  policy  report, 
pursuant  to  12  U.S.C.  225a:  jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs  and  Education  and  Labor. 

2847.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Office  of 
Personnel  Management,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  to  modify  the  retire- 
ment programs  for  Federal  Civilian  employ- 
ees, and  for  other  purposes;  jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service, 
House  Administration,  Foreign  Affairs,  and 
Intelligence  (Permanent  Select). 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  BENNETTT:  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. H.R.  4113.  A  bill  to  permit  the  transfer 
before  the  expiration  of  the  otherwise  appli- 
cable 60-day  congressional  review  period  of 


the  obsolete  training  aircraft  carrier  U.S.S. 
Lexington  to  the  city  of  Corpus  Christl,  TX, 
for  use  as  a  naval  museum  and  memorial; 
with  amendments  (Rept.  102-433).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause  4 
of  rule  XXn,  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan: 
H.R.  4277.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965  to  delete  certain  require- 
ments relating  to  the  guaranteed  student 
loan  program;  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  MONTGOMERY  (by  request): 
H.R.  4278.  A  bill  to  guarantee  comprehen- 
sive health  care  services  to  veterans  and 
their  families  by  ensuring  entitlement  and 
eligibility  to  a  wide  array  of  health  care 
services,  to  make  greater  resources  and  fund- 
ing available  for  the  delivery  of  such  serv- 
ices, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Missouri  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  Penny,  Mr.  bobhner,  Mr. 
ElMERSON,    Mr.    Glickman,    Mr.    GUN- 
DERSON,  Mr.   JOHNSON  Of  South  Da- 
kota,  Mr.   Nacle,   Mr.   NUSSLE,   Mr. 
ROBERTS,   Mr.   Grandy,   Mr.   JEFFi»- 
SON,  Ms.  Kaptur,  and  Mr.  Weber): 
H.R.  4279.  A  bill  to  enhance  the  competi- 
tiveness x)f  U.S.  processed  and  high-value  ag- 
ricultural products  In  export  markets  and 
expand  domestic  employment  opportunities; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By    Mr.    RHODES    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Hastert,  Mr.  G088,  and  Mrs.  John- 
son of  Connecticut): 
H.R.  4280.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1986  to  improve  access  to  health 
care,  and  for  other  purposes;  jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Ways  and  Means,  Energy  and 
Commerce,  and  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  COX  of  California  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Packard,  Mr.  Dornan  of  Califor- 
nia.    Mr.     Dannemeyer,     and     Mr. 
Rohrabacher): 
H.R.  4281.  A  bill  to  designate  the  U.S.  Fed- 
eral building  and  U.S.  courthouse  to  be  lo- 
cated at  Fifth  and  Ross  Streets  in  Santa 
Ana,  CA,  as  the  "Ronald  Reagan  Building"; 
to    the   Committee   on   Public   Works   and 
Transportation. 

By  Mr.  FROST: 
H.R.  4282.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1986  to  allow  a  credit  of  Sl.OOO 
for  the  purchase  of  a  domestically  manufac- 
tured automobile  for  personal  use;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  GEKAS: 
H.R.  4283.   A  bill  to  amend  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  and  Impoundment  Control  Act 
of  1974  and  the  Balanced  Budget  and  Emer- 
gency Deficit  Control  Act  of  1985  to  provide 
for  fixed  deficit  targets  to  reduce  the  deficit 
to  zero  by  the  end  of  fiscal  year  2000;  jointly, 
to   the   Committees   on  Government  Oper- 
ations and  Rules. 

By  Mr.  GILLMOR: 
H.R.  4284.  A  bill  to  repeal  exemptions  from 
civil  rights  and  labor  laws  for  Members  of 
Congress;  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
House  Administration  and  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  LOWERY  of  California  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  Lehman  of  Florida,  Mr.  Ber- 
man,  Mr.  Hunter.  Mr.  Schipf,  Mr. 
Packard,  and  Mr.  Coleman  of  Texas): 


H.R.  4285.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  establish  a  program  of 
formula  grants  for  compensating  certain 
trauma  care  centers  for  unreimbursed  costs 
incurred  with  respect  to  undocumented 
aliens;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  TORRICELLI: 

H.R.  4286.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  to  require  cable  operators 
to  make  certain  disclosures  at  the  time  of 
installation  of  cable  service;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Gephardt): 

H.R.  4287.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1986  to  provide  middle  class  tax 
relief,  incentives  for  job  creation,  growth, 
and  investment,  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  sponsors 
were  added  to  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions as  follows: 

H.R.  87:  Mr.  LIPINSKI  and  Mr.  Machtley. 

H.R.  88:  Mr.  LiPINSKI. 

H.R.  528:  Ms.  Pelosi. 

H.R.  720:  Mr.  BREWSTER. 

H.R.  784:  Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Texas  and  Mr. 
Skeen. 

H.R.  785:  Mr.  GUARtNI,  Mr.  Gallo,  Mr.  BER- 
MAN,  and  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New  Jersey. 

H.R.  840:  Mr.  BACCHUS,  Mr.  Swift,  Mr.  db 
Lugo,  and  Mr.  Foglietta. 

H.R.  875:  Mr.  Panetta,  Mrs.  JOHNSON  of 
Connecticut,  Mr.  Scheuer,  Ms.  Slaughter  of 
New  York,  Mrs.  Schroeder,  Mr.  Markey, 
Mr.  Atkins.  Mr.  Bustamante.  and  Mr.  Lan- 

TOS. 

H.R.  1126:  Mr.  Dingell.  Ms.  Pelosi,  and 
Mr.  Pastor. 

H.R.  1472:  Mr.  Lowery  of  California,  Mr. 
Dicks,  Mr.  Walsh,  Mr.  Manton,  Mr.  Cardin, 
Mr.  KoLTER,  Mr.  Blackwell,  Mr.  Traxler, 
and  Mr.  Carr. 

H.R.  1546:  Mr.  DAVIS. 

H.R.  1547:  Mr.  DAVIS  and  Mr.  Bustamante. 

H.R.  1556:  Mr.  Ritter. 


H.R.  1573:  Mr.  Cox  of  California,  Mr.  Her- 
man, Ms.  Long,  Mr.  Ravenel,  and  Mr.  Tay- 
lor of  Mississippi. 

H.R.  1886:  Mr.  Ramstad,  Mr.  COSTELLO, 
Mrs.  Patterson,  and  Mr.  Gaydos. 

H.R.  2327:  Mr.  HERTEL,  Mr.  Camp,  Mr.  HAR- 
RIS, Mr.  Callahan,  Mr.  Chapman,  and  Mr. 
Studds. 

H.R.  2726:  Mr.  JEFFERSON. 

H.R.  2766:  Mr.  HUTTO,  Mr.  DAVIS,  and  Mr. 
Ray. 

H.R.  2889:  Mr.  SANDERS  and  Mr.  FORD  of 
Michigan. 

H.R.  3138:  Mr.  Traxler  and  Mr.  Foolietta. 

H.R.  3405:  Mr.  AuCoiN. 

H.R.  3544:  Mr.  McCloskey,  Mr.  KOLTER, 
Mrs.  Unsoeld,  Mr.  Coleman  of  Texas,  and 
Mr.  Lehman  of  Florida. 

H.R.  3654:  Mr.  Bustamante  and  Mr.  Hall 
of  Ohio. 

H.R.  3726:  Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida. 

H.R.  3732:  Mr.  KOLTER,  Mr.  Sawyer,  Mr. 

OLVER,  Mr.  HOCHBRUBCKNER,  Mr.  FROST,  Mr. 

Jefferson,  and  Mr.  Torres. 

H.R.  3774:  Mr.  BiLBRAY  and  Mr.  Jefferson. 

H.R.  3780:  Mr.  Santorum. 

H.R.  3844:  Mr.  OLIN,  Mr.  LEWIS  of  Georgia, 
and  Mr.  Peterson  of  Minnesota. 

H.R.  3887:  Mr.  Leach. 

H.R.  3971:  Mr.  Towns,  Mr.  Hammerschmidt, 
Mr.  Stallings,  Mr.  Espy,  Mr.  Montgomery. 
Mr.  Whitten,  Mr.  Parker,  and  Mr.  Lehman 
of  California. 

H.R.  4016:  Mr.  JEFFERSON.  Mr.  ANNUNZIO. 
Mr.  MATSui.  Mr.  CONorr.  and  Mr.  Lbvine  of 
California. 

H.R.  4145:  Mr.  GOODLINO,  Mr.  Smfth  of 
Texas,  Mr.  RiGOS,  and  Mr.  Kyl. 

H.R.  4158:  Mrs.  Unsoeld,  Ms.  PELOSI,  Mr. 
BBRMAN,  Mr.  TOWNS,  Mr.  Conyers.  Mrs. 
JOHNSON  of  Connecticut,  Mr.  WEISS,  Mr.  ACK- 
erman,  Mr.  MORAN,  Mr.  Rangbl,  Mr.  Cole- 
man of  Texas,  Mr.  Campbell  of  Colorado,  Ms. 
Norton,  Mr.  Fascell,  and  Mr.  Jefferson. 

H.R.  4161:  Mrs.  UNSOELD,  Mr.  REED,  Mr.  Li- 
piNSKi,  Mr.  Abercrombie,  Mrs.  Meyers  of 
Kansas,  Mr.  Lantos,  Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr. 
Traficant,  Mr.  Oilman.  Mr.  Engel.  and  Mr. 
Atkins. 

H.R.  4178:  Mr.  FOGLIBTTA,  Mr.  BBRMAN.  and 

Mr.  BOEHLERT. 


H.R.  4204:  Mr.  KOLTER.  Mr.  COLEMAN  of 
Missouri,  and  Mr.  Jefferson. 

H.R.  4220:  Mr.  HuCKABY  and  Mr.  Burton  of 
Indiana. 

H.R.  4229:  Mr.  AuCOIN. 

H.J.  Res.  107:  Mr.  Skelton.  Mr.  Synar,  and 
Mr.  Taylor  of  North  Carolina. 

H.J.  Res.  293:  Mr.  Roth.  Mr.  Barnard,  Mr. 
MORAN.  Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Huckaby. 
Mr.  Fazio.  Mr.  Pastor,  Mr.  Martinez,  Mr. 
Eckart,  Mr.  Weiss.  Mrs.  Boxer,  Mrs.  Pat- 
terson. Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Sundquist, 
and  Mr.  Washington. 

H.J.  Res.  401:  Mr.  JEFFERSON. 

H.J.  Res.  406:  Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr. 
Sangmeister.  Mr.  Pursell.  Mr.  Lent,  Mrs. 
RouKEMA,  Mr.  Sawyer,  Mr.  Ford  of  Miclii- 
gan,  Mr.  Studds.  Mr.  Roe.  Mr.  Weiss,  Mr. 
Traxler,  Mr.  Synar,  Mr.  Mavroules,  Mr. 
McMillan  of  North  Carolina,  Mr.  Lehman  of 
Florida,  Mr.  NICHOLS,  Mr.  McGrath,  Mr. 
Weber,  Mr.  Kasich,  Mr.  Rhodes,  Mr.  Guar- 
iNi.  Mr.  Towns.  Mr.  LaFalce,  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son. Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Smith  of  Oregon,  and  Mr. 
Horton. 

H.J.  Res.  407:  Mr.  Wolf.  Mr.  Schiff.  Mr. 
Staggers.  Mr.  Cooper,  Mr.  Oxley,  Mr. 
Fields,  Mr.  Jontz.  Mr.  Dornan  of  California. 
Mr.  PuRSBLL.  Mr.  Ramstad.  Mr.  Scheuer, 
Mr.  Lent,  Mr.  Sisisky,  Mr.  Ford  of  Michi- 
gan. Mr.  KOLTER.  Mr.  Towns,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr. 
Pickett.  Mr.  Pickle.  Mr.  McNulty,  Mr. 
GuARiNi,  Mr.  Clement.  Mrs.  Patterson.  Mr. 
Rangel,  Mr.  LaFalce.  and  Mr.  Fbiohan. 

H.  Con.  Res.  156:  Mr.  Bateman.  Mr.  Wax- 
man.  Mr.  Fazio.  Mr.  Kostmayer.  and  Mr. 
Klug. 

H.  Res.  107:  Mr.  Grandy. 

H.  Res.  163:  Mr.  ENGEL. 

H.  Res.  233:  Mr.  Crane  and  Mr.  Bereuter. 


DELETIONS    OF    SPONSORS    FROM 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  sponsors 
were  deleted  from  public  bills  and  reso- 
lutions as  follows: 

H.R.  330:  Mr.  FISH. 

H.R.  1245:  Mr.  Bliley. 
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Th<  Senate  met  at  11  a.m.,  on  the  ex- 
piration of  the  recess,  and  was  called  to 
by    the    Honorable    Daniel    K. 
,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Ha- 


order 
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wail 
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PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Today's 
will  be  offered  by  guest  chap- 
Elabbi  Martin  Jay  Applebaum,  of 
jewis.  State  of  Washington. 


Rat  bi  Martin  Jay  Applebaum  offered 
fc  llowing  prayer: 

hallenging  times  we  prayerfully 
to   our  Creator  for  divine  guid- 
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(Legislative  day  of  Thursday,  January  30, 1992) 


PRAYER 


in  these  imposing  environs  of 

deliberation   wherein   the 

ence  of  mankind  abides  that  we 

seek  heavenly  inspiration  as  we 

bow   our  heads   in   search   of 

and  justice,  wisdom,  insight,  lov- 

kj  ndness,  and  mercy. 

are  painfully  aware,  O  Heavenly 

,  of  the  treacherous  paths  upon 

evil   rides  with   wild  abandon, 

fanaticism   is  camouflaged,   as 

zealotry. 

us,  O  God,  to  discern  right- 

and  give  us  the  wherewithal 

evil  with  fortitude  and  de- 

so  that  Your  divine  teach- 

slfall  abide  with  us  in  order  to  es- 

Thy  kingdom  on  Earth. 

recently  celebrated  the  200th 

of  the  Bill  of  Rights,  our 

country's  declaration  of  prin- 

we  pray  our  resolve  be  strength- 

that  the  immortal  words  of  the 

will  certainly  hold  true:  "And 

1  come  to  pass  in  the  end  of  days, 

mountain  of  the  Lord's  house 

3e  established  at  the  top  of  the 

and  shall  be  exalted  above 

and  all   nations  shall   flow 
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[he 


many  people  shall  come  and 
say  Idt  us  go  to  the  mountain  of  the 
Lord,  to  the  house  of  the  God  of  Jacob 
and  H  s  will  teach  us  of  His  ways,  and 
we  wi  1  walk  in  His  paths. 

'An  i  He  shall  judge  between  the  na- 
tions, and  they  shall  beat  their  swords 
into  ]  lowshares  and  their  spears  into 
prunii  g  hooks." 

Nat  on  shall  not  lift  up  sword  against 
natioi  ,  neither  shall  they  learn  war 
anymi  ire. 

In  Y  auT  holy  name  we  pray.  Amen. 


J  PPOINTMENT  OF  ACTING 
F  RESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  vill  please  read  a  communication 
to  th<  Senate  from  the  President  pro 
tempc  re  [Mr.  Byrd]. 


The  legislative  clerk  read  the  follow- 
ing letter: 

U.S.  Senate, 
President  pro  tempore, 
Washington.  DC,  February  20, 1992. 
To  the  Senate: 

Under  the  provisions  of  rule  I,  section  3,  of 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  I  hereby 
appoint  the  Honorable  Daniel  K.  Akaka,  a 
Senator  from  the  State  of  Hawaii,  to  perform 
the  duties  of  the  Chair. 

Robert  C.  Byrd, 

President  pro  tempore. 
Mr.  AKAKA  thereupon  assumed  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE  MAJORITY 
LEADER 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  standing  order,  the  ma- 
jority leader  is  recognized. 


SCHEDULE 


Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  this 
morning,  following  the  time  for  the 
two  leaders,  there  will  be  a  period  for 
morning  business  not  to  extend  beyond 
12:30  p.m.,  with  Senators  permitted  to 
speak  therein  for  up  to  5  minutes  each. 
Also,  during  the  period  for  morning 
business,  a  number  of  Senators  are  to 
be  recognized  to  speak  for  up  to  10  min- 
utes each. 

When  morning  business  closes,  the 
Senate  will  recess  until  2:30  p.m.  today. 
When  the  Senate  reconvenes  at  that 
time,  it  will  proceed  to  the  consider- 
ation of  S.  1150,  the  higher  education 
reauthorization  bill. 


RESERVATION  OF  LEADER  TIME 
Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
serve the  remainder  of  my  leader  time, 
and  I  reserve  all  of  the  leader  time  of 
the  distinguished  Republican  leader. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  leader 
time  is  reserved. 


MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  there 
will  now  be  a  period  for  the  transaction 
of  morning  business,  not  to  extend  be- 
yond the  hour  of  12:30  p.m.,  with  Sen- 
ators permitted  to  speak  therein  for 
not  to  exceed  5  minutes  each. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
Pressler]  is  recognized  to  speak  for  up 
to  10  minutes. 


THE  WEHRKUNDE  CONFERENCE 
Mr.    PRESSLER.    Mr.    President,    it 
was  my  pleasure  recently  to  attend  the 


Wehrkunde  Conference  in  Munich,  Ger- 
many, better  known  as  the  Mutusil 
Conference  on  Security  Policy.  It  was 
the  29th  annual  conference. 

In  my  speech  to  the  conference,  1  pre- 
dicted that  U.S.  troop  levels  in  Europe 
would  likely  fall  below  100,000  troops, 
perhaps  to  60,000.  It  is  my  feeling  that 
it  will  remain  in  the  best  interest  of 
this  country  to  have  forward  deployed 
troops  in  Europe,  the  Middle  East,  or 
some  other  parts  of  the  world. 

The  NATO  General  Secretary  sug- 
gested that  our  troops  should  stay 
there  to  keep  tensions  between  Euro- 
pean nations  down.  Certainly,  our  tax- 
payers cannot  be  asked  to  do  some- 
thing that  the  Europeans  can  and 
should  do  for  themselves.  I  am  not  so 
sure  that  the  United  States  can  lessen 
any  tensions  that  might  exist  between 
European  nations. 

Mr.  President,  we  were  honored  to 
have  Vice  President  Quayle  in  attend- 
ance at  this  conference.  He  gave  an  ex- 
cellent speech,  in  my  view.  I  believe 
some  press  accounts  misinterpreted  his 
remarks  by  indicating  that  he  tied  the 
success  of  the  GATT  talks  to  troop  lev- 
els in  Europe  or  U.S.  support  for  NATO 
in  general.  I  did  not  understand  the 
Vice  President  to  say  this,  and  I  be- 
lieve he  later  clarified  his  position  in 
London. 

However,  my  own  feelings  with  re- 
gard to  GATT  are  that  if  GATT  fails 
because  of  Europe's  unwillingness  to 
lower  its  agricultural  subsidies,  and 
airbus  subsidies,  variable  levies,  rebal- 
ancing and  market  access,  it  would  cre- 
ate extremely  hard  feelings  in  this 
country. 

As  a  member  of  both  the  Senate 
Commerce  and  Small  Business  Com- 
mittees, as  well  as  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee,  I  have  come  to  un- 
derstand well  the  numerous  nontariff 
barriers  which  exist  in  Europe. 

Yesterday,  I  had  a  conversation  with 
Carla  Hills  about  some  of  those  non- 
tariff  barriers  that  keep  our  products 
and  companies  out.  One  example  of 
such  barriers  involves  the  tele- 
communications industry.  There  is  a 
great  deal  of  analysis  which  dem- 
onstrates it  is  far  more  difficult  for 
U.S.  companies  to  break  into  European 
markets  than  it  is  for  European  compa- 
nies to  do  business  in  this  country.  For 
these  reasons,  I  felt  it  important  to  im- 
press upon  conference  participants  that 
trade  could  become  the  basis  of 
strained  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  Europe  in  the  not  too  dis- 
tant future. 

Before  returning  to  Washington,  I 
stopped  in  England,  and  there,  among 


other  officials,  I  met  with  our  fine 
United  States  Ambassador  Raymond 
Seitz.  I  was  honored  to  attend  a  dinner 
hosted  by  the  Ambassador,  during 
which  I  had  the  opportunity  to  discuss 
a  wide  range  of  issues  with  leaders  of 
government,  journalism,  and  the  reli- 
gious and  cultural  community. 

I  also  had  the  opportunity  to  meet 
with  Colonel  Dewar  of  the  Inter- 
national Institute  for  Strategic  Studies 
and  discuss  the  issue  of  nuclear  non- 
proliferation,  which  I  feel  must  be 
brought  to  a  halt. 

As  the  author  of  the  amendment 
which  has  cut  off  United  States  aid  to 
Pakistan,  I  was  pleased  to  read  in  yes- 
terday's New  York  Times  that  Paki- 
stan has  decided  it  wants  to  be  closer 
to  the  United  States,  and  I  hope  it  will 
dismantle  its  nuclear  weapons  indus- 
try. 

In  an  effort  to  expand  my  under- 
standing of  the  problems  in  our  tele- 
communications industry  abroad — I 
also  met  with  Bob  Woolard  of  U.S. 
Sprint— that  company  is  in  the  process 
of  trying  to  penetrate  the  British  mar- 
ket. We  shall  watch  closely  how  that 
application  is  treated  and  we  are  mind- 
ful that  we  treat  British  companies 
very  well  when  they  come  into  the 
United  States  market. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  let  me 
repeat  that  my  experience  at  the 
Wehrkunde  Conference  further  con- 
firmed what  I  have  believed  for  several 
years — most  Europeans  want  American 
troops  to  return  home  and  an  ever-in- 
creasing number  in  this  country  agree. 
A  new  chapter  is  being  written  in  the 
history  of  U.S.  troop  involvement  in 
Europe.  I  have  supported  such  a  move 
since  1984,  when  I  offered  an  amend- 
ment on  the  Senate  floor  which  would 
have  reduced  the  number  of  U.S.  mili- 
tary personnel  stationed  in  Europe.  In 
1984,  that  concept  did  not  receive  the 
support  of  Congress.  Today,  the  spirit 
of  that  amendment  is  being  put  into 
place. 

It  is  no  longer  a  question  of  whether 
we  should  reduce  our  troop  presence  in 
Europe.  Today  the  question  has  be- 
come: By  how  much?  The  President  has 
indicated  that  he  would  like  to  see 
150,000  troops  remain.  Some  believe 
that  number  should  be  100,000.  1  think 
the  number  could  be  reduced  even  fur- 
ther. As  I  said  at  the  beginning  of  my 
remarks,  forward  deployed  forces  in 
Europe  will  remain  an  important  ele- 
ment in  providing  for  the  security  of 
this  Nation  and  its  allies.  However,  as 
we  increase  our  capability  to  rapidly 
deploy  our  troops,  that  security  can  be 
ensured  without  an  extensive  infra- 
structure of  U.S.  military  bases  around 
the  world. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Pressler  per- 
taining to  the  introduction  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  256  are  located  in  to- 
day's Record  under  "Statements  on  In- 
troduced Bills  and  Joint  Resolutions.") 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Pressler  per- 
taining  to   the   submission   of  Senate 


Concurrent  Resolution  91  are  located  in 
today's  Record  under  "Submission  of 
Concurrent  and  Senate  Resolutions.") 

COMMENDING  UNITED  STATES 
POLICY  TOWARD  HAITI 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  last 
December,  as  a  result  of  my  visit  to  the 
Dominican  Republic.  I  determined  that 
the  international  embargo  against 
Haiti  was  not  accomplishing  its  key 
purpose — to  restore  democratically 
elected  government  and  replace  the 
government  backed  by  the  military.  I 
remain  convinced  that  the  embargo 
was  doing  little  more  than  creating 
more  impoverished  Haitians  and  send- 
ing thousands  of  refugees  to  the  Do- 
minican Republic  and  the  United 
States. 

The  Organization  of  American  States 
[OAS]  had  a  very  difficult  task,  and  I 
believe  its  focus  is  still  the  correct  one. 
But  the  embargo's  failiure  to  accom- 
plish its  goals  required  a  reassessment. 
Recently,  the  Bush  administration  un- 
dertook a  careful  review  of  its  policy 
toward  Haiti.  I  applaud  President 
Bush's  actions  in  this  regard.  This  ago- 
nizing effort  was  undertaken  in  a  real 
world.  Mr.  President,  neither  the  Unit- 
ed States  nor  any  international  force  is 
prepared  to  invade  Haiti.  It  is  also  im- 
possible for  the  United  States  and 
other  countries  to  open  their  doors  to 
endless  numbers  of  miserable  people 
fleeing  Haiti  because  of  the  bite  of 
international  sanctions. 

As  part  of  the  President's  policy  re- 
view, serious  consideration  also  had  to 
be  given  to  the  kind  of  administration 
which  might  be  established  by  Haiti's 
elected  President.  Jean  Bertrand 
Aristide,  were  he  to  be  restored  to 
power.  Consistent  with  American  pol- 
icy toward  the  former  Soviet  Union,  I 
believe  it  is  essential  to  review  the 
kind  of  system  that  even  a  democrat- 
ically elected  government  would  im- 
pose on  Haiti  and  whether  any  govern- 
ment President  Aristide  headed  could 
or  would  promote  domestic  peace  and 
prosperity  while  nurturing  democratic 
institutions.  President  Aristide's  as- 
surances and  rhetoric  have  not  been 
sufficiently  comforting  to  permit  a 
number  of  OAS  countries  to  feel  com- 
fortable on  this  important  point. 

Mr.  President,  the  result  of  the  ad- 
ministration's review  has  been  a  com- 
promise policy  which  will  keep  appro- 
priate, effective,  realistic  pressures  on 
the  military-backed  Government.  It 
will  also  permit  levels  of  Haitian  em- 
ployment necessary  to  ensure  that 
many  of  those  who  fled  Haiti  during 
the  embargo  can  return  to  jobs  without 
fear.  At  the  same  time,  extensive  inter- 
views are  being  conducted  so  that  indi- 
viduals will  not  be  returned  to  Haiti 
who  are  likely  to  be  targets  of  Govern- 
ment retribution. 

There  is  no  easy  answer  for  Haiti. 
Like  other  countries  in  the  Western 


Hemisphere,  democratically  elected 
governments  are  threatened  by  mili- 
tary cliques  which  are  accustomed  to 
being  in  power.  Nicaragua,  Suriname, 
and  Panama  are  just  three  examples.  I 
doubt  whether  there  is  any  single  pol- 
icy this  Government  or  the  OAS  could 
pull  off  the  rack  to  fit  all  possible  situ- 
ations if  military  units  decide  to  assert 
control  over  civilian  governments. 

One  possible  option,  Mr.  President,  is 
for  the  United  States  to  seek  a  drastic 
cut  in  conventional  arms  and  military 
spending  throughout  the  hemisphere — 
along  the  lines  President  Bush  already 
has  proposed  here  at  home.  Certainly, 
no  external  threat  justifies  large  or 
powerful  armed  forces  in  Haiti  and 
other  Latin  American  countries. 


PAKISTAN'S  NUCLEAR  CAPABILITY 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  on 
February  6,  1992,  the  Foreign  Secretary 
of  Pakistan,  Shahryar  Khan,  while  on  a 
visit  to  Washington,  admitted  that  his 
country  has  the  components  and  tech- 
nology necessary  to  assemble  "at  least 
one"  nuclear  weapon.  I  found  the  For- 
eign Secretary's  admission  very  inter- 
esting for  two  reasons. 

First,  it  marked  the  first  time  the 
Pakistani  Government  has  publicly  ad- 
mitted that  it  possesses  a  nuclear  de- 
vice. Second,  it  came  less  than  a  month 
after  I  met  with  Foreign  Secretary 
Khan  and  other  government  officials  in 
Islamabad. 

Mr.  President,  the  admission  dem- 
onstrates that  United  States  policy  to- 
ward Pakistan  is  beginning  to  produce 
results.  In  the  early  1980's  there  was  an 
increasing  belief  on  the  part  of  many  in 
this  Nation,  myself  included,  that 
Pakistan  was  developing  a  nuclear 
weapon.  As  a  result,  in  1985,  Congress 
adopted  an  amendment,  which  I  spon- 
sored, tying  the  continuation  of  foreign 
aid  to  Pakistan  to  the  President's  abil- 
ity to  certify  that  the  country  did  not 
possess  a  nuclear  device. 

In  1990,  the  President  was  unable  to 
continue  making  that  certification 
and.  under  the  provisions  of  the  Pres- 
sler amendment,  as  it  has  come  to  be 
known,  foreign  assistance  to  Pakistan 
was  cut  off.  Throughout  it  all,  govern- 
ment ofTicials  in  Pakistan  continued  to 
deny  that  their  country  had  developed 
a  nuclear  weapon.  That  is  no  longer  the 
case. 

I  applaud  Pakistan's  decision  in  this 
matter.  This  admission  was  necessary 
if  any  progress  is  to  be  made  with  re- 
gai'd  to  nuclear  nonproliferation  in 
that  part  of  the  world.  As  I  have  said 
previously,  I  also  applaud  Pakistan's 
support  for  the  proposed  five-power 
talks  involving  the  United  States,  Rus- 
sia, China,  India,  and  Pakistan  de- 
signed to  open  a  dialogue  on  ways  to 
reduce  the  nuclear  threat  in  that  part 
of  the  world.  Indeed,  I  would  take  this 
opportunity  to  once  again  call  upon 
India  to  offer  its  support  for  such  a 
process. 
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Having  said  all  this,  Mr.  President, 
also  say  that  more  must  be  done 
stetn  the  tide  of  nuclear  prolifera- 
South  Asia.  Until  that  goal  is 
achie\^,  the  United  States  should  not 
abandi  m   its   policy   toward   Pakistan, 
policy   is   working.    Progress   is 
nade. 

1  continue,  at  every  reasonable 
opportiinity,  to  encourage  all  develop- 
n£|tions  to  follow  the  lead  of  the 
powers  and  begin  to  reduce 
stockifiles  of  both  nuclear  and  conven- 
weapons.  Recent  events  in  the 
Soviet  Union  and  elsewhere 
dreated  a  unique  opportunity  to 
meaningful  progress  toward  es- 
a  safer  world.  However, 
these  Efforts  will  prove  futile  unless  all 
counti  les  are  brought  into  the  process. 
Resident.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
airticles  from  the  New  York 
of  February  19,  1992,  and  the 
Washiigton  Post  of  February  7,  1992. 
concer  ning  this  issue,  be  printed  in  the 
Recor  ). 

Thei  B  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were     )rdered    to    be    printed    in    the 
Recor  >,  as  follows: 
[Fron  I  the  New  York  Times,  Feb.  19.  1992] 
The  Chastened  Pakistanis:  Peace  Wrra 
UNrrED  States  Is  Aim 
(By  Edward  A.  Gargan) 
I8La»4abad,  Pakistan.  February  17.— Faced 
embargo  on  virtually  all  American 
a  cutoff  of  major  military  sales  be- 
lts nuclear  weapons  program.  Pain- 
embarked  on  the  precarious  process 
recoiering  its  friendship  with  the  United 
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last    few    weeks.    Prime    Minister 

iharif  has  moved  with  some  decisive- 

persuade  Washington  that  it  should 

aba^idon  Pakistan,  now  that  its  role  as  a 

to  China  and,  more  important,  as  a 

adversary  of  the  Soviet  Union  is 

needed. 

succession,  Pakistan  publicly  ad- 
.he  extent  of  its  nuclear  weapons  pro- 
^Jithdrew  its  military  support  for  Af- 
while  endorsing  a  United  Nations 
an  and  violently  halted  a  march  by 
secessionists  toward   the  Indian- 
part  of  Kashmir, 
steps,  Western  diplomats  here  say. 
in  emerging  pragmatism  in  foreign 
ntended  both  to  blunt  India's  efforts 
domfiiate  South  Asia  and  to  lay  claim  to 
rightful  partner  of  the  newly  inde- 
Central    Asian    republics    of    the 
Soviet  Union.  None  of  this  will  be 
Pakistani  officials  say.  if  relations 
W4sl3lngton  deteriorate  further. 


tie 


•chastened  and  chastised' 


sense  has  been  shaken  in  with  no 

in."  said  a  senior  military  offi- 

insisted  on  anonymity.  "There  is 

that  we  have  to  get  our  act  to- 

a  nation.  I  think  we  have  been  gen- 

cfiastened  and  chastised." 

Sharif  is  finding  that  domestic  po- 

(  angers  and  newly  emerging  regional 

are  conditioning  both  the  pace  and 

his  overtures  to  Washington. 

reversal  of  the  Government's  Afghani- 

and  the  suppression  of  the  Kash- 

in  particular,  have  drawn  the 

the  fundamentalist  Jamat-e-Islami 

"the  party's  leader.  Qazi  Hussain.  in- 
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sists  that  the  only  legitimate  government 
possible  in  Afghanistan  is  one  led  by  the  fun- 
damentalist rebels,  who  deserve  to  rule  be- 
cause, in  his  view,  they  drove  out  the  Soviet 
Army. 

But  many  of  the  Central  Asian  republics, 
wary  of  the  encroachment  of  fundamental- 
ism in  their  domains,  are  encouraging  a 
moderate  government  in  Kabul  and  have  told 
Pakistan  that  they  will  not  tolerate  a  rebel 
triumph.  Among  the  more  moderate  mem- 
bers of  the  National  Assembly  here.  Paki- 
stan's larger  regional  interests  are  now  seen 
as  vastly  outweighing  any  emotional  com- 
mitment to  the  spread  of  militant  Islam  in 
Afghanistan. 

"Unless  we  have  a  good  relationship  with 
Afghanistan,  we  have  no  chance  of  establish- 
ing social,  cultural,  economic  and  geographi- 
cal links  with  the  newly  independent  Muslim 
Central  Asian  countries,"  Kunwar  Khalid 
Yunus.  a  National  Assembly  member,  wrote 
recently.  "If  we  lose  this  chance  again,  as  we 
did  in  the  late  70's.  and  last  year  just  be- 
cause of  zealots'  pressure.  God  may  not  give 
us  another  opportunity." 

MARCH  IS  BRUTALLY  HALTED 

Mr.  Sharif  also  decided  that  he  could  afford 
no  more  confrontations  with  India  over  the 
disputed  territory  of  Kashmir.  In  the  face  of 
criticism  from  the  religious  right  and  the 
emotions  of  Kashmiris  in  Pakistan,  he  had  a 
potentially  incendiary  march  by  the  Jammu 
and  Kashmir  Liberation  Front,  the  separat- 
ist group  with  the  widest  support  in  the  In- 
dian-controlled Vale  of  Kashmir,  brutally 
halted. 

But  it  was  in  Washington  that  Pakistan 
took  its  most  risky  step  when  the  Foreign 
Secretary.  Shahrya  M.  Khan,  disclosed  that 
Islamabad  had  the  ability  to  make  nuclear 
weapons.  That  acknowledgment,  while  con- 
firming what  the  Administration  had  known 
all  along,  accomplished  two  things,  in  the 
view  of  Western  diplomats. 

First,  it  told  the  Bush  Administration, 
which  has  invoked  a  law,  the  so-called  Pres- 
sler  amendment,  to  ban  aid  to  Pakistan  be- 
cause of  its  nuclear  program,  that  the  coun- 
try wanted  to  put  its  cards  on  the  table  and 
begin  the  process  of  removing  sanctions. 
Second,  it  renewed  pressure  on  India  to  re- 
spond to  Pakistan's  call  for  talks  on  nuclear 
proliferation  in  South  Asia. 

Pakistan  has  suggested  that  the  United 
States.  Russia.  China.  India  and  itself  dis- 
cuss ways  to  reduce  the  threat  of  a  nuclear 
exchange  and  hopefully  lead  to  the  banning 
of  nuclear  weapons  in  the  region. 

"The  Pakistanis  want  to  get  out  of  Pres- 
sler."  said  a  Western  diplomat  here.  "They 
are  serious  about  the  five-power  talks.  In  it- 
self they  are  not  a  way  out  of  Pressler.  but 
they  provide  a  way  forward." 

At  the  same  time,  the  United  States  is 
clearly  eager  not  to  alienate  the  Pakistanis. 
Despite  the  ban  on  military  sales,  the  Bush 
Administration  has  not  only  permitted,  but. 
Western  diplomats  here  say,  assisted  Paki- 
stan in  buying  spare  parts  for  its  fleet  of  F- 
16  jets,  purchases  that  State  Department 
lawyers  have  determined  to  be  permissible 
under  the  law.  And  last  month  Pakistan's 
Chief  of  Staff,  Gen.  Asif  Nawaz,  visited 
Washington,  where  he  was  treated  much  like 
a  visiting  head  of  state. 

FOLLOWING  THE  MIDDLE  PATH 

Prime  Minister  Sharif,  with  the  coopera- 
tion of  President  Ghulam  Ishaq  Khan,  a 
major  force  in  the  power  structure,  has 
moved  to  eliminate  opposition  to  the  new 
policies  in  the  army,  which  had  become  more 
sympathetic  to  fundamentalism  in  recent 
years. 


Most  visible  was  his  decision  to  retire  a 
hard-core  fundamentalist  general.  Hammed 
Gul,  and  to  install  as  army  chief  General 
Nawaz,  who  has  repeatedly  stressed  the  need 
for  the  army  to  stay  out  of  politics. 

"As  far  as  fundamentalism  is  concerned," 
the  senior  military  officer  said,  "we  want  to 
be  practicing  Muslims.  We  want  to  be  mod- 
erates. This  is  what  our  religion  teaches, 
moderation,  tolerance,  the  middle  path." 

At  the  same  time.  Pakistani  officials  re- 
gard with  some  amusement  Washington's 
seeming  frenzied  concern  about  the  spread  of 
fundamentalism  in  Central  Asia,  fears  they 
hope  to  exploit  by  presenting  themselves  as 
sober  pragmatists  who  just  happen  to  be 
Muslims.  Because  they  see  Central  Asia  as 
their  natural  ally,  the  Pakistanis  are  en- 
couraging Washington  to  regard  Islamabad 
as  a  partner  in  cementing  links  with  the 
Central  Asian  republics,  and  in  the  process 
limiting  the  influence  of  Iran. 

Whether  this  strategy  will  be  effective  is 
difficult  to  say  at  this  point,  but  Western 
diplomats  here  are  not  immune  to  its  appeal. 
A  senior  diplomat  said,  "There  is  a  competi- 
tion to  see  what  is  going  on  there." 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  7,  1992] 
Pakistan  Official  Affirms  Capacity  for 

Nuclear  Device:  Foreign  Minister  Vows 

To  Contain  Technology 

(By  Jeffrey  Smith) 

Pakistani  Foreign  Secretary  Shahryar 
Khan  said  yesterday  his  nation  now  has  the 
components  and  know-how  to  assemble  at 
least  one  nuclear  explosive  "device,"  mark- 
ing the  first  time  a  Pakistani  official  has 
confirmed  publicly  the  extent  of  the  coun- 
try's nuclear  program. 

Khan's  admission  came  after  meetings 
with  administration  and  congressional  offi- 
cials in  which  he  reiterated  Pakistan's 
pledge  not  to  explode  such  a  device  or  trans- 
fer nuclear  technology  to  other  Islamic 
states  or  Third  World  countries  that  have 
sought  to  obtain  it. 

"The  capability  is  there,"  Kahn  told  re- 
porters and  editors  during  a  45-minute  inter- 
view at  The  Washington  Post  about  Paki- 
stan's nuclear  capability,  adding  that  his 
country  possesses  "elements  which,  if  put  to- 
gether, would  become  a  device."  He  con- 
firmed that  these  elements  include  potential 
weapons  "cores"  fashioned  from  highly  en- 
riched uranium,  a  fissile  material  commonly 
used  to  sustain  a  nuclear  explosion. 

Khan  said  he  was  speaking  candidly  to 
"avoid  credibility  gaps"  that  he  suggested 
were  created  by  senior  officials  of  previous 
Pakistani  governments.  Those  officials  re- 
peatedly denied  that  Pakistan  had  made  any 
effort  to  produce  the  components  of  a  nu- 
clear device,  but  the  United  States  has  not 
believed  them  and  cut  off  roughly  $573  mil- 
lion in  aid  over  the  issue  in  1990.  The  cutoff 
was  mandated  by  congressional  legislation- 
known  as  the  Pressler  amendment  after  a 
major  sponsor.  Sen.  Larry  Pressler  (R- 
S.D.) — aimed  at  curbing  the  Pakistani  bomb 
program. 

Khan  said  the  current  leadership  in 
Islamabad,  which  came  to  power  in  October 
1990,  had  "inherited  the  problem"  of  what  to 
say  or  do  about  nuclear  weapons  and  decided 
to  set  the  record  straight  so  that  his  govern- 
ment could  come  to  a  clear  understanding 
with  Washington  about  the  barriers  to  a  re- 
sumption of  U.S.  financial  aid. 

Khan  said  he  had  not  been  told  how  many 
nuclear  devices  could  be  assembled  in  his 
country  from  existing  components.  But  he 
said  his  government  last  year  permanently 
froze  production  of  highly  enriched  uranium 


and  weapons  "cores."  Washington  had  de- 
manded these  measures  as  conditions  for  re- 
suming aid,  and  Khan  said  the  Bush  adminis- 
tration, initially  skeptical,  has  accepted 
Pakistani  assurances  on  this  score. 

But  Khan  also  stressed  his  government 
would  only  comply  with  a  third  U.S.  condi- 
tion for  the  resumption  of  aid— requiring  de- 
struction of  the  weapons  cores  in  order  to 
"reverse"  the  Pakistani  capability— If  a 
similar  step  is  undertaken  by  neighboring 
India. 

Pakistan  has  been  reluctant  to  curtail  its 
nuclear  program  because  Pakistanis  see  it  as 
a  counterbalance  to  India's  demonstrated 
nuclear  ability.  Khan  said  he  had  explained 
to  U.S.  officials  that  India  also  would  have 
to  limit  its  nuclear  effort  to  avoid  a  "public 
perception  problem"  among  Pakistanis  that 
they  had  been  unfairly  singled  out. 

"I  have  a  feeling  that  the  U.S.  government 
understands  our  [domestic]  constraints" 
against  unilateral  action.  Khan  said  and 
called  for  sustained  U.S.  pressure  to  force  a 
change  of  heart  by  India. 

Khan  said  this  could  be  worked  out  as  part 
of  a  regional  arms  control  accord  that  the 
United  States  is  urging  at  Islamabad's  be- 
hest. Otherwise,  the  minister  said,  "I  foresee 
no  reversal"  by  Pakistan. 

Khan  said  China,  the  region's  other  major 
nuclear  power,  had  accepted  a  State  Depart- 
ment proposal  to  begin  negotiating  a  re- 
gional accord  early  this  year.  Russia  has  also 
agreed  to  help  organize  the  talks.  Khan  said. 
But  the  minister  added  that  "we've  had  a  bit 
of  a  red  light"  because  of  India's  "prevari- 
cation" on  the  issue. 

In  a  description  of  events  paralleling  an  ac- 
count given  by  a  Itnowledgeable  U.S.  official. 
Khan  said  India  had  Initially  opposed  the 
idea  of  a  regional  nuclear  nonproliferation 
accord  but  recently  expressed  its  willingness 
to  examine  the  possibility  of  such  an  ar- 
rangement. 

India  has  not  agreed  to  a  starting  date  for 
negotiations,  however,  and  Khan  said  U.S. 
officials  had  informed  him  that  India  still 
has  substantial  reservations  about  the  idea. 
Including  what  China's  role  in  the  talks 
would  be,  and  whether  pursuit  of  a  regional 
accord  could  detract  from  global  anti-nu- 
clear efforts. 

"Both  these  reasons,  from  our  point  of 
view,  are  hollow,"  Khan  said.  He  cited  a  re- 
cent Brazilian-Argentinian  understanding  to 
halt  work  on  nuclear  weapons  as  a  potential 
model  for  Southeast  Asia. 

Khan  said  the  proposed  regional  accord 
could  provide  for  mutual  inspections  of  nu- 
clear-related facilities  and  include  other 
measures  to  reduce  anxieties  among  Paki- 
stan, India  and  China. 

An  alternative  to  a  regional  accord.  Khan 
said,  would  be  modification  of  the  Pressler 
amendment  to  cover  "everyone"  and  thereby 
effectively  bar  U.S.  aid  to  nations  with  nu- 
clear arms.  But  the  minister  was  advised  by 
U.S.  officials  that  this  was  unlikely  to  hap- 
pen soon. 

CIA  Director  Robert  M.  Gates,  in  the  most 
detailed  public  U.S.  description  of  the  Paki- 
stani nuclear  program,  told  the  Senate  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs  Committee  on  Jan.  15  that 
"we  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  either 
India  or  Pakistan  maintains  assembled  or 
deployed  nuclear  bombs.  But  such  weapons 
could  be  assembled  quickly,  and  both  coun- 
tries have  combat  aircraft  that  could  be 
modified  to  deliver  them  In  a  crisis." 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  the  floor. 

The  ACTING  PRESmENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Montana  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 


Mr.  BURNS.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr,  Burns  pertain- 
ing to  the  introduction  of  S.  2238  are 
located  in  today's  Record  under 
"Statements  on  Introduced  Bills  and 
Joint  Resolutions.") 


NATIONAL  ENERGY  STRATEGY 

Mr.  BURNS.  Mr.  President,  last  night 
we  passed  an  energy  bill,  and  I  have  a 
statement  with  regard  to  that  energy 
bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  rise  in  strong  sup- 
port of  S.  2166,  the  national  energy 
strategy.  S.  2166  has  its  supporters  and 
its  detractors.  It  does  because  it  is  a 
national  energy  strategy.  Many  seg- 
ments of  society  are  affected  by  the 
many  provisions  in  this  bill. 

We  fought  a  war  in  the  Middle  East 
to  stop  aggression  and,  in  part,  to  keep 
the  oil  flowing.  We  are  importing  near- 
ly 50  percent  of  the  oil  we  use.  That  is 
a  dangerous  dependence. 

S.  2166  has  important  provisions  on 
energy  conservation;  on  the  use  of  al- 
ternative fuels:  on  the  use  of  elec- 
tricity and  hydropower.  We  need  strong 
alternative  fuels  provisions.  They  can 
be  produced  domestically. 

There  are  provisions  on  mass  transit 
and  the  use  of  natural  gas.  Provisions 
on  building  efficiency  standards  energy 
labeling  for  windows  and  lampe  and 
showerheads. 

I  do  want  to  take  a  moment  to  dis- 
cuss the  alternative  fuel  provisions  of 
the  bill.  In  committee,  I  offered  lan- 
guage to  include  alternative  fuels  in 
the  bill.  I  did  it  because  I  feel  strongly 
that  we  need  to  wean  ourselves  off  for- 
eign oil. 

My  amendment  requires  the  Sec- 
retary of  Energy  to  assess  the  eco- 
nomic situation  regarding  the  supply 
and  demand  of  oil  and  gasoline.  If  the 
supply  of  oil  is  disrupted  or  in  short 
supply  then  the  Secretary  could  turn 
to  alternative  fuels  as  a  way  of  keeping 
the  economy  in  balance. 

I  want  alternative  fuels  to  succeed. 
But  I  don't  want  the  oil  industry  to  de- 
stroy a  small  industry  because  it  is 
being  forced  upon  them.  The  amend- 
ment moves  in  the  right  direction  and 
it  works. 

This  is  a  comprehensive  bill  that  ad- 
dresses a  wide  variety  of  energy  issues. 
This  bill  does  not  contain  an  ANWR 
provision  or  a  cafe  provision.  Those 
provisions  are  important  but  they  are 
not  the  sum  and  substance  of  this  leg- 
islation. 

Everyone  faces  tradeoffs  in  life. 
There  are  consequences  to  any  deci- 
sion. If  the  American  people  want  an 
energy  policy,  and  I  believe  that  they 
do,  then  we  must  take  the  responsible 
course  and  address  all  forms  of  energy 
savings  and  domestic  energy  genera- 
tion available  to  us.  We  cannot  say 
that  some  answers  are  just  out  of 
bounds.  The  decisions  that  we  make 
here  affect  all  of  us. 


Jobs  are  on  the  line.  We  can  deepen 
the  recession  we  are  struggling  to  get 
out  of  or  we  can  help  move  this  coun- 
try forward.  Increasingly  we  are  hand- 
ing over  to  foreign  interests  the  keys 
to  our  own  future.  It  is  the  responsible 
course  to  move  toward  increased  en- 
ergy indeipendence  and  this  bill  takes 
the  responsible  course  and  moves  us  in 
that  direction. 

We  need  to  get  on  with  it. 

We  were  pleased  in  this  body  that 
only  11  votes  were  taken  in  order  to 
pass  the  energy  bill. 

Most  of  the  problems  of  developing 
an  energy  policy  for  this  country  were 
worked  out  in  committee  where  they 
should  be  and  so,  therefore,  we  passed 
the  bill.  It  is  a  good  bill— maybe  not 
everything  you  would  like  to  see  in  it, 
but  nonetheless  it  covers  energy,  con- 
servation, alternative  fuels.  I  think  it 
sets  us  in  a  direction  that  we  have  to 
go  and  when  we  take  a  look  at  a  finite 
resource  such  as  air,  fossil  fuels,  our 
environment,  and  what  that  does. 


THE  ECONOMY 


Mr.  BURNS.  Mr.  President,  there  has 
been  a  lot  of  pontificating  on  the  floor 
and  in  the  newspapers  and  the  speeches 
given  since  last  Tuesday.  It  seems  like 
everyone  has  their  own  message  on 
what  was  said  at  the  ballot  box  last 
Tuesday. 

Through  all  the  babble,  I  heard  the 
message,  and  it  is  one  that  we  have 
been  talking  about  in  the  body  for  the 
last  3  years  since  I  came  in  January 
1989. 

The  American  people  want  action.  It 
is  day  29  of  our  countdown  to  action 
and  the  air  is  still  thick  with  partisan 
rhetoric,  and  while  I  am  hesitant  to 
rise  on  this  floor  to  participate  in  it  I 
feel  it  necessary  that  maybe  we  should 
inject  a  little  bit  of  reality  into  this 
debate.  I  do  not  often  rise  on  this  floor 
to  talk  about  any  subject.  But  I  feel 
very  strongly  about  these  facts. 

The  President  has  an  economic  plan. 
That  is  No.  1.  He  has  pared  it  down  to 
where.  No.  1,  it  is  passable,  and  No.  2, 
it  will  work.  It  is  a  passable  seven- 
point  initiative.  No.  3  is  a  very  stark 
fact  that  we  all  should  take  a  look  at, 
all  my  colleagues,  and  that  is  it  is  now 
our  responsibility  to  act. 

The  plan  is  not  so  radical  that  it  will 
not  work.  It  focuses  on  what  it  is  going 
to  take  to  get  business  back  in  the 
business  of  expanding.  One  of  the  best 
proposals  in  the  President's  plan,  of 
course,  is  the  environment  tax  allow- 
ance, the  ITA.  It  gives  farmers  and 
ranchers  and  small  businessmen  and 
large  business  alike  an  incentive  to  in- 
vest in  new  equipment,  allows  them  to 
depreciate  in  the  investment  tax  realm 
an  additional  15  percent  the  first  year. 

The  only  change  I  would  make  in 
that  proposal  is  that  I  would  make  it 
permanent  because  there  is  a  lot  of 
plans  around  here  that  makes  some  in- 
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The  Federal  Government  is  already 
too  big  and  its  imposing  presence  is 
contributing  to  our  economic  woes. 

Federal  spending  needs  to  be  reigned 
in — and  I  have  proposed  a  way  to  do 
that  with  my  4-percent  solution.  I  en- 
courage my  colleagues  to  look  at  this 
option. 

The  President's  90-day  moratorium 
on  regulations  and  review  of  pending 
regulations  also  puts  us  on  the  right 
track. 

The  Federal  Government  is  regulat- 
ing this  country  into  economic  hard- 
ship. 

Some  may  think  I  am  exaggerating, 
but  I  assure  you  that  I  am  not. 

Over  a  1-year  period  from  April  1991 
to  March  1992  the  Federal  Government 
will  take  514  significant  regulatory  ac- 
tions. 

Significant  regulatory  actions  means 
"regulations  that  are  likely  to  have  an 
annual  effect  on  the  economy  of  $100 
million  or  more.  *  *  *" 

Granted,  some  of  these  regulations 
serve  a  good  purpose.  In  a  free  market 
economy.  Government  regulation  is 
needed  for  important  matters  such  as 
ensuring  public  health  and  safety,  and 
protecting  the  environment.  But  I  per- 
sonally doubt  that  we  need  500  new  reg- 
ulations a  year  to  do  the  job. 

Many  of  these  regulations  are  unnec- 
essary and  they  are  costing  us  jobs. 
The  President  is  addressing  the  prob- 
lem and  I  commend  him  for  doing  so. 

The  Congress  must  also  refrain  from 
creating  more  obstacles  to  growth  and 
prosperit.y  in  this  country,  obstacles 
like  excessive  regulation,  high  taxes, 
and  wasteful  Government  spending. 

I  call  on  my  colleagues  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  to  pass  the  President's  eco- 
nomic growth  package  without  any  of 
these  obstacles. 

Let  us  enact  the  policies  that  pro- 
mote growth  without  imposing  new 
taxes  on  growth.  Let  us  do  it  by  re- 
straining Federal  spending  and  re- 
straining Federal  regulation.  And  let 
us  do  it  by  March  20. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
is  recognized. 


THE  UNITED  NATIONS  FACES 
CHALLENGES  AND  OPPORTUNITIES 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  1992 
presents  the  U.N.  system,  and  inter- 
national diplomacy  in  general,  with 
new  challenges  and  opportunities.  In 
this  regard,  the  new  Secretary  General 
of  the  United  Nations,  Boutrous 
Boutrous-Ghali  of  Egypt,  will  have 
much  to  say  about  how  multilateral 
activities  are  conducted  and  what  deci- 
sions will  be  made. 

In  Boutrous  Ghali,  the  United  Na- 
tions has  chosen  a  highly  experienced 
diplomat  and  scholar  from  the  con- 
tinent of  Africa.  He  is  the  first  U.N. 


Secretary  General  from  that  continent. 
His  long  background  in  the  service  of 
Egypt,  and  in  international  studies  and 
causes,  combined  with  a  distinguished 
academic  career  and  extensive  activi- 
ties in  international  law,  should  prove 
invaluable.  Mr.  President,  it  is  hard  to 
imagine  that  a  more  complete  dip- 
lomat and  expert  could  have  been  cho- 
sen. 

Undoubtedly  he  will  receive  a  great 
deal  of  advice  on  the  speed  and  direc- 
tion his  reorganization  of  the  United 
Nations  should  take.  There  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  Secretary  Gen- 
eral Ghali  will  continue— and  even  ac- 
celerate— the  substantive  personnel 
and  budgeting  reforms  which  were 
begun  largely  in  response  to  American 
concerns  in  the  mid-1980's. 

And  I  raised  those  budget  concerns 
here  on  the  Senate  floor  at  the  time. 

Mr.  President,  the  new  Secretary 
General  knows  belter  than  many  that 
the  U.S.  Congress  plays  a  unique  role 
in  U.S.  policy  toward  U.N.  manage- 
ment, funding  and  personnel  issues. 
Thanks  to  the  excellent  work  of  the 
Senator  from  Kansas,  Nancy  Landon 
Kassebaum,  effective  pressures  were 
placed  on  that  international  organiza- 
tion at  a  time  when  America-bashing, 
wasteful  spending,  and  padded  employ- 
ment rolls  were  the  norm  there. 

The  entire  organization,  as  well  as 
other  elements  of  the  U.N.  system, 
need  fundamental  rationalization.  In 
other  words,  Mr.  President,  the  dupli- 
cation and  overlapping  of  responsibil- 
ities which  have  cost  so  much  for  four 
decades  need  to  end.  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  State  John  Bolton  uses  the 
phrase,  "the  unitary  U.N."  to  describe 
both  the  problem  and  the  solution.  Du- 
plicative organizations  may  have  to  be 
shut  down,  or  their  missions  may  have 
to  be  redefined  to  avoid  wasteful  ex- 
penditures. 

Incredibly,  a  number  of  U.N.  member 
states  oppose  this  concept  and  have  de- 
cided that  the  modest  reform  efforts 
begun  in  part  in  response  to  the  Kasse- 
baum amendment  should  end. 

Transferring  employees,  changing  po- 
sition descriptions,  and  reorganizing 
whole  agencies  seem  to  be  fundamental 
concepts  of  sound  management  for  the 
U.N.  system. 

The  United  States  and  other  major 
contributors  will  continue  to  support 
the  key  elements  of  the  Kassebaum 
amendment.  First,  Mr.  President,  a 
budget  based  on  zero  real  growth 
makes  a  great  deal  of  sense.  That  is  an 
implicit  provision  of  the  Kassebaum 
amendment,  which  was  altered  slightly 
in  the  Foreign  Relations  Authorization 
Act  (Public  Law  102-138).  Other  goals  of 
the  Kassebaum  amendment,  such  as  a 
15-percent  reduction  in  U.N.  system 
personnel  and  a  complete  end  of 
secondment— the  practice  which  per- 
mits individuals  to  be  detailed  to  inter- 
national civil  service  positions  while 
retaining  civil  service  rank  and  posi- 


tions with  their  home  government— 
also  should  be  the  targets  of  U.N.  re- 
form. 

While  international  civil  servants  de- 
serve to  feel  secure,  subject  to  person- 
nel reviews,  continued  tenure  with 
their  home  governments  weakens  their 
ability  to  serve  the  U.N.  system  first 
and  creates  the  appearance  of  dual  loy- 
alties. This  is  particularly  true,  Mr. 
President,  in  instances  where  a  portion 
of  hard  currency  salaries  is  rebated  to 
the  home  government  of  an  inter- 
national civil  servant. 

As  Boutrous  Ghali  knows,  the  United 
Nations  and  many  other  international 
organizations  have  many  legislative 
functions  which  are  not  dissimilar  to 
what  the  U.S.  Congress  does.  Excellent 
relations  between  the  U.N.  system  and 
the  U.S.  Congress  are  essential.  Here, 
good  progress  has  begun  through  the 
work  of  an  independent  group.  Founda- 
tion Emmes,  to  build  lasting  ties  be- 
tween the  United  Nations,  Members  of 
Congress,  and  senior  staff. 

In  recent  years,  measurable  progress 
has  been  made  in  beginning  the  ration- 
alization and  reform  of  the  United  Na- 
tions and  other  international  organiza- 
tions. Dr.  Ghali  has  a  golden  oppor- 
tunity to  assure  continued  and  acceler- 
ated progress. 

One  fundamental  question  that  de- 
serves top  consideration  in  this  process 
is  what  the  United  Nations  can  and 
should  realistically  hope  to  accomplish 
within  the  constraints  of  cost-effective 
budgeting.  During  1991,  Mr.  President, 
there  was  a  tendency  to  heap  enormous 
new  responsibilities  on  the  United  Na- 
tions—from the  gulf  war  and  peace- 
keeping to  terrorism — to  name  just  a 
few  issues.  This  tendency  needs  to  be 
reevaluated. 

I  raise  this  issue  as  a  long-time 
friend  and  supporter  of  the  United  Na- 
tions and  of  multilateral  diplomacy.  At 
the  same  time,  domestic  necessities  de- 
mand that  we  scrutinize  all  Federal  ex- 
penditures— including  those  of  inter- 
national organizations.  Because  of  the 
scale  of  assessments  on  the  United 
States,  U.N.  system  costs  to  the  U.S. 
taxpayer  are  increasing  dramatically. 
No  end  is  in  sight  to  this  cost  spiral. 

Secretary  General  Ghali  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  selecting  a  fine  new  Under 
Secretary  for  management,  Dick 
Thornburgh,  our  former  Attorney  Gen- 
eral. Both  of  those  men  will  have  their 
hands  full  creating  an  efficient,  uni- 
tary United  Nations. 

The  United  States  is  meeting  its  re- 
sponsibilities toward  the  United  Na- 
tions, and  I  am  delighted  to  be  able  to 
say  that  as  a  member  of  the  Minnehaha 
County  United  Nations  Association. 

I  support  President  Bush's  intention 
making  good  on  our  U.N.  obligations, 
including  the  plan  which  promises  to 
repay  funds  withheld  by  the  United 
States  because  of  U.N.  noncompliance 
with  the  Kassebaum  amendment.  The 
Foreign     Relations     Committee,     on 


which  I  serve,  soon  will  be  required  to 
decide  on  an  additional  $750  million  au- 
thorization for  U.N.  peacekeeping  ac- 
tivities, for  which  the  United  States  is 
assessed  30.7  percent  of  the  budget. 
Every  proposed  increase  must  be  justi- 
fied completely  and  every  U.N.  pro- 
gram must  be  reviewed  carefully  to  en- 
sure that  it  is  justified  and  cost  effec- 
tive. As  much  as  I  support  the  U.N.  sys- 
tem, it  is  not  a  panacea  to  solve  all  the 
world's  woes. 

Mr.  President,  as  most  Senators 
know,  the  United  States  is  assessed  25 
percent  of  the  U.N.  general  budget.  In 
addition,  our  country  has  been  ex- 
tremely generous  in  its  voluntary  con- 
tributions to  multilateral  activities. 
Secretary  General  Ghali  should  not  be 
surprised  if  Congress  asks  more  ques- 
tions about  the  way  the  U.N.  system 
spends  its  funds.  However,  budget  scru- 
tiny should  not  be  interpreted  as  an  in- 
dication of  diminishing  support. 

Mr.  President,  my  point  is  that  the 
United  Nations  cannot  and  should  not 
try  to  do  everything.  As  the  many  new 
nations  have  discovered,  national  sov- 
ereignty is  an  essential  and  potentially 
very  positive  element  of  diplomacy.  I 
doubt  whether  most  Americans  would 
support  activation  of  the  U.N.  Military 
Staff  Conunittee  if  it  would  result  in  a 
standing  U.N.  military  force  and  I 
question  whether  Americans  are  pre- 
pared to  yield  to  non-Americans  com- 
mand of  any  forces  the  United  States 
might  contribute. 

On  July  29,  1991,  during  consideration 
of  the  Foreign  Relations  Authorization 
Act  for  fiscal  years  1992  and  1993,  the 
Senate  adopted  my  amendment  to  in- 
crease employment  of  U.S.  citizens  in 
those  U.N.  system  agencies  which  have 
geographically  distributed  hiring 
goals.  That  emphasis  was  preserved  in 
the  bill  President  Bush  signed  into  law 
on  October  28,  1991  (Public  Law  102-138). 
As  strong  supporter  of  an  effective,  ef- 
ficient United  Nations,  I  believe  that 
American  citizens  ought  to  be  encour- 
aged to  work  for  U.N.  system  agencies. 

Mr.  President,  having  served  as  a 
public  delegate  to  the  U.N.  General  As- 
sembly and  as  a  longtime  supporter  of 
multilateral  diplomacy,  I  welcome  Dr. 
Boutrous  Ghali  to  his  new  position — 
and  to  the  new  challenges  he  will  find 
in  the  United  Nations.  His  28  years  as  a 
leading  academic  and  14  years  as  Egyp- 
tian Foreign  Minister  have  prepared 
him  perhaps  better  than  any  other  Sec- 
retary General  has  been  prepared  to 
that  position.  Congress  desires  a  better 
relationship  with  the  U.N.  system. 
Working  together,  we  can  revitalize 
the  U.N.  system  and  make  it  function 
better. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Gorton]  is  recognized  to  speak  for 
up  to  15  minutes  under  the  previous 
order. 
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SPOTTED  OWL  RECOVERY  PLAN 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  in  his 
State  of  the  Union  Address,  President 
Bush  called  for  a  $5,000  tax  credit  for 
first-time  home  buyers.  I  enthusiasti- 
cally support  this  effort  to  stimulate 
the  economy  and  bring  this  country 
back  from  its  recession.  The  construc- 
tion industry  has  traditionally  lead  the 
economy  out  of  recessions  and  I  am 
confident  that  this  measure  will  in- 
crease the  demand  for  wood  products. 
That  is  good  for  the  country  generally 
and  for  the  Pacific  Northwest  specifi- 
cally. 

Unfortunately,  the  increased  demand 
in  wood  products  will  be  met  with  a 
drastically  decreasing  domestic  supply 
of  those  same  products.  In  the  North- 
west alone,  the  supply  of  Federal  tim- 
ber has  dropped  from  an  average  an- 
nual sales  level  of  nearly  5  billion 
board  feet  to  only  1  billion  board  feet 
last  year  with  the  probability  of  about 
the  same  this  year.  This  drop  in  supply 
has  dropped  prices  higher  and  higher. 
The  price  of  framing  lumber  has  risen 
32  percent  from  an  average  price  of  $233 
per  thousand  board  feet  over  the  last 
five  Februarys  to  $307  per  thousand 
board  feet  today.  The  composite  price 
of  plywood  has  risen  41  percent  from  an 
average  price  of  $217  per  thousand 
board  feet  over  the  last  five  Februarys 
to  $304  per  thousand  board  feet  today. 
And  then,  on  top  of  this  it  is  estimated 
that  the  President's  proposed  measures 
will  stimulate  an  additional  20  percent 
of  lumber  consumption  this  year  in  the 
building  of  new  homes. 

This  increasing  demand  will  chase  a 
limited  supply  and  prices  will  go 
through  the  roof.  If  the  supply  of  tim- 
ber is  not  increased,  the  President's 
$5,000-per-home  tax  credit  could  easily 
be  eroded  by  these  rising  lumber  and 
plywood  prices.  If  the  median-priced 
house  sells  for  $100,000  today  and  15  per- 
cent, or  $15,000  is  attributed  to  lumber 
and  plywood  costs,  it  is  easy  to  see 
that  an  increase  of  approximately  35 
percent  in  the  price  of  these  materials 
will  offset  the  President's  $5,000  tax 
credit/ 

At  the  same  time,  the  increase  in  de- 
mand could  further  increase  the  ratio 
of  lumber  imports  to  domestic  supply, 
thus  devastating  the  domestic  timber 
industry  even  more  than  it  has  already 
been  devastated  by  spotted  owl  restric- 
tions. This  country  already  imports 
more  than  one-quarter  of  its  softwood 
lumber  and  those  imports  could  double 
within  months  if  the  demand  suddenly 
accelerates.  This  is  no  time  to  exacer- 
bate an  already  painful  trade  deficit. 

To  date,  the  limited  supplies  have 
curbed  prices  at  already  high  levels. 
But  I  fear  that  a  failure  to  solve  the 
timber  supply  crisis  in  the  Northwest 
could  prevent  the  President's  economic 
recovery  package  from  doing  the  good 
work  it  is  intended  to  do. 

Mr.  President,  the  most  immediate 
and  pressing  method  for  resolving  the 
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s  timber  supply  crisis  lies  in 
recovery   plan   for    the 
spotted  owl.  The  Department 
]  aterior  has  been  preparing  a  re- 
?lan,  but  not  the  right  one.  This 
required   by   the   Endangered 
Act.  The  Endangered  Species 
hc^wever,  does  not  require  the  im- 
ation  of  a  recovery  plan  and 
no  deadline  for  the  production 
a  plan.  The  Secretary's  recov- 
te4m   has  developed  a  plan   that 
npthing   to   ensure   stability   for 
and  communities  who  rely  on 
timber  in  the  Pacific  North- 
significantly  to  increase  timber 
This  plan,  if  implemented,  may 
the  recovery  of  the  owl,  but  it 
Cadillac  for  the  owls,  not  an  econ- 
The  people  of  timber  commu- 
i|ould  pay  for  that  Cadillac  with 
when  it  is  dubious  that  they 
affdrd  even  an  economy  car. 

ecovery  plan  being  floated  by 
team   is   nothing   more 
Thomas  plan  of  1990.  That  is 
^en  some  members  of  the  recov- 
have  said  that  it  amounts  to 
plus."    Rich    Nafziger,    the 
State     Governor's     rep- 
to  the  recovery  team,  was 
quoted  in  the  Seattle-PI  as 
"The  entire  emphasis  has  been 
maximizing  protection  of  the  owl. 
convinced  that  the  plan  does 
to  reduce  economic  costs. "' 
,  the  recovery  team's  plan  goes 
beyond  the  protection  afforded  by 
plan.    The   Thomas   plan 
hat  it  could  protect  1,149  pairs 
on  Federal  land  in  the  North- 
that  this  protection  would  re- 
timber  harvest  by  1.417  billion 
.  Two  years  later,  the  recov- 
te^m's    plan   would   protect    1,281 
owls,  or  264  more  owls  than  the 
plan,  and  reduce  the  timber 
by   1.434   billion   board   feet — 
more   than  the  Thomas  plan 
So,  the  proposed  plan  would 
more  owls  at  slightly  greater 
the  Thomas  plan.  Mr.  Presi- 
is  absurd.  Any  plan  should 
a  balance  between  the  status 
and    the   Thomas    plan;    it 
not    protect   more    owls    at    a 
cost. 
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I  resident  has  called  for  a  mora- 

on  all  regulations  and  programs 

wiuld  have  a  negative  economic 

The  administration  has  inter- 

;he  recovery  plan  to  be  such  a 

and  included  it  in  the  morato- 

is  a  correct  decision.  If  this 

plan  is  not  a  program  that 

negative  economic  impacts, 

not  know  one  that  will. 

administration  has  gone  one  step 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
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announced  the  day  before  yesterday 
that  he  is  forming  an  interagency 
working  group  to  develop  options  to 
the  recovery  team's  draft  plan  that 
will  result  in  significantly  lowering 
human  and  community  impacts.  This 
working  grroup  will  develop  a  plan  that 
preserves  the  owl  rather  than  increase 
its  numbers  from  an  already  bountiful 
population  of  3,000  nesting  pairs.  Any 
such  plan  will  require  congressional 
authority. 

This  is  an  important  positive  devel- 
opment. The  Secretary  is  taking  an  ac- 
tive and  leading  role  on  this  issue  and 
he  needs  to  know  that  timber  commu- 
nities support  this  effort.  I  encourage 
the  timber  communities  of  the  North- 
west to  contact  the  Secretary  person- 
ally to  support  his  leadership. 

I  fully  expect  this  interagency,  work- 
ing group  to  prepare  legislation  that 
will  allow  the  Secretary  to  implement 
a  more  responsible  recovery  plan.  I 
await  the  arrival  of  such  legislation— 
impatiently.  This  is  not  an  effort  to 
prevent  a  resolution  to  this  problem. 
This  is  a  sincere  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  Bush  administration  to  inject  some 
sense  into  this  process  and  to  come  up 
with  a  recovery  plan  that  communities 
quite  literally  can  live  with. 

Yet,  in  an  attempt  to  embarrass  the 
administration,  some  have  claimed 
that  these  are  stalling  tactics,  that 
communities  in  the  Northwest  need  the 
recovery  team's  plan  because  they  need 
some  resolution  to  the  spotted  owl  de- 
bacle and  that  the  administration  is 
playing  politics.  Those  same  people  are 
trying  to  sell  their  constituents  a  bill 
of  goods.  They  are  trying  to  sell  the 
unacceptable  Thomas  plan  without  re- 
vealing its  identity  and  devastating 
impacts  to  their  constituents.  If  any- 
one is  playing  politics,  it  is  those  who 
would  have  you  believe  that  the  recov- 
ery team's  plan  is  good  for  the  North- 
west and  that  it  should  be  implemented 
as  soon  as  possible. 

Yes,  a  resolution  is  important.  But  at 
what  cost?  The  people  of  timber  com- 
munities in  the  Northwest  have  been 
waiting  for  years  to  resolve  this  crisis. 
We  should  not  rush  toward  a  bad  an- 
swer just  for  the  sake  of  resolution. 
The  leaked  recovery  plan  is  Thomas  re- 
visited and  it  would  permanently  dev- 
astate the  economy  of  timber  commu- 
nities. Those  who  advocate  such  a 
quick  resolution  do  so  for  political  ex- 
pediency and  in  doing  so,  advocate  the 
devastation  of  communities,  careers, 
families,  and  an  economy  vital  to  eco- 
nomic recovery.  I  am  flatly  opposed  to 
the  recovery  team's  plan  and  I  am  not 
afraid  to  say  that  I  want  to  see  it  re- 
jected. 

There  is  another  good  reason  to  op- 
pose the  recovery  team's  plan:  because 
a  decent  alternative  exists.  Biologists 
representing  several  companies  in  the 
Northwest  and  the  industry's  associa- 
tion have  produced  an  alternative  that 
is  still  under  development.  It  was  pre- 


sented to  the  recovery  team  and  is  now 
subject  to  peer  review.  This  alternative 
would  only  place  between  3  and  5  mil- 
lion acres  in  owl  reserves,  compared  to 
the  nearly  7  million  acres  now  des- 
ignated as  critical  habitat.  This  alter- 
native is  far  less  onerous  to  the  econ- 
omy of  the  Northwest.  Unfortunately, 
this  plan  has  not  been  given  a  fair 
shake.  The  President's  90-day  morato- 
rium will  give  the  authors  of  the  plan 
and  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
much-needed  time  to  refine  this  alter- 
native. It  would  be  a  tragedy  to  rush 
into  a  costly  and  destructive  resolution 
when  so  much  is  at  risk  and  when  a 
viable  alternative  exists. 

I  am  convinced  that  if  the  people  of 
timber  communities  in  the  Northwest 
knew  that  the  plan  being  forced  upon 
them  was  almost  a  replica  of  the 
Thomas  plan,  they  would  be  as  exer- 
cised as  they  were  at  the  god  squad  ral- 
lies in  Portland  last  week.  They  are 
not  and  as  a  result,  they  may  be  vul- 
nerable to  a  good  sales  pitch.  Those 
who  have  an  interest  in  the  recovery 
plan  should  pay  close  attention.  Do  not 
allow  your  representatives  to  sell  you  a 
bill  of  goods.  Be  patient.  Give  the  ad- 
ministration a  chance  to  find  a  better 
alternative,  a  better  alternative  which 
does  exist  and  can  be  implemented  by 
this  Cori?i*6ss 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Rockefeller]  is  recognized  for  up  to  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  ROCKEFELLER.  I  thank  the 
Chair. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Rockefeller 
pertaining  to  the  introduction  of  S. 
2237  are  located  in  today's  Record 
under  "Statements  on  Introduced  Bills 
and  Joint  Resolutions.") 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Tennessee  is 
recognized  for  up  to  5  minutes. 


THE  ACCRUAL  ACCOUNTING 
GIMMICK 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
next  month,  there  will  be  much  sound 
and  fury  about  competing  tax  cut 
plans,  and  there  will  be  a  considerable 
amount  of  theater  about  the  dictates  of 
the  1990  budget  agreement. 

We  saw  the  first  act  last  year  when 
the  President  twice  took  the  unprece- 
dented step  of  refusing  to  sign  ex- 
panded unemployment  benefits  at  a 
time  of  very  deep  recession.  Why  did  he 
refuse  to  sign  those  2  attempts  to  ex- 
tend unemployment  insurance  benefits 
for  the  millions  of  unemployed?  His  ex- 
planation was,  well,  it  was  not  paid  for. 

I  thought  the  President's  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Budget  Act  was  overly  rig- 
orous at  that  time.  To  my  mind,  it  was 
also  dangerously  inflexible.  Millions  of 
unemployed  Americans  paid  the  price 
of  that  inflexibility. 

Now  we  approach  the  question  of  ac- 
tually addressing  the  country's  under- 


lying economic  weaknesses  that  occa- 
sioned that  widespread  unemployment. 

The  stakes  are  far  higher,  the  temp- 
tation to  do  the  expedient  thing  is  far 
greater,  and  I  submit  the  potential  for 
damage  could  be  far  reaching,  indeed. 

In  the  heat  of  the  political  moment, 
in  the  heat  of  this  political  year,  the 
administration's  interpretation  of  the 
Budget  Enforcement  Act  has  turned 
from  one  of  icy  resolve  last  fall  when 
this  Congress  was  trying  to  extend  un- 
employment benefits  to  now  one  of 
pure  smoke  and  vapor  when  they  wish 
to  do  something  that  they  find  to  their 
liking. 

The  administration's  recovery  pack- 
age is  held  up  by  a  peculiar  and  wobbly 
support — a  new  accounting  method  for 
the  Pension  Benefit  Guaranty  Corpora- 
tion. That  method  is  known  as  accrual 
accounting.  Under  this  ingenious  new 
accounting  treatment,  certain  future 
liabilities  are  recognized  in  the  Federal 
budget  for  the  first  time.  The  liabil- 
ities that  might  occur  or  accrue  in  the 
outyears  are  recognized  in  the  budget. 

Now,  that  might  be  a  step  we  may 
well  want  to  take  at  some  point,  but 
using  the  same  accounting  change  with 
which  we  are  acknowledging  poten- 
tially huge  drains  on  the  Treasury  in 
the  outyears,  the  administration  is 
claiming  savings  of  $20  billion— that  is 
$20  billion  in  funny  money  that  the  ad- 
ministration would  create  and  then 
spend.  There  is  not  a  single  dime  of 
new  revenue  and  not  a  single  penny  of 
real  savings  to  create  this  money  they 
are  now  spending. 

Two  things,  though,  would  be  very 
real  if  we  adopted  the  President's  pro- 
posal and  used  accrual  accounting  as 
the  basis  for  it.  There  would  be  $20  bil- 
lion in  new  borrowing  requirements 
and  a  $20  billion  reduction  in  our  reve- 
nue base.  So  the  principle  behind  the 
admiinistration's  accounting  change 
seems  to  be  this:  If  you  can  somehow 
contrive  to  forecast  future  savings  off 
of  a  future  liability,  then  you  are  al- 
lowed to  spend  them  immediately. 

That  is,  indeed,  a  strange  doctrine  to 
propound  in  the  name  of  fiscal  pru- 
dence. It  is  the  ultimate  budget  fan- 
tasy, and  I  thought  that  I  had  seen  it 
all.  The  possibilities  for  mischief  are 
literally  endless. 

Suppose  I,  or  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dixon]  would 
just  forecast  savings  in  the  strategic 
defense  initiative — foreciast  savings  in 
the  outyears  in  the  strategic  defense 
initiative  or  savings  in  the  space  sta- 
tion, say,  in  the  4th  or  5th  year  of  con- 
struction— savings  may  be  achievable 
10  or  20  years  from  now — and  then  I 
propose  taking  those  savings  that  we 
have  forecast  in  SDI,  or  the  space  sta- 
tion, 10  or  20  years  from  now  and  spend- 
ing them  today  on  Head  Start,  or 
spending  those  savings  we  forecast  in 
the  future  on  the  WIC  Program  today. 
That  is  what  in  essence  we  are  being 
asked  to  do. 


My  colleagues  may  have  grave  ques- 
tions about  the  theory  behind  such  a 
move,  as  did  I.  Mr.  President,  I  asked 
the  Director  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office,  Dr.  Robert  Reischauer, 
to  analyze  the  issue  for  us.  This  morn- 
ing I  had  his  reply,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  entire  text  of 
Dr.  Reischauer's  letter  be  printed  in 
the  Recxjrd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Congressional  Budget  Office, 
Washington,  DC,  February  18. 1992. 
Hon.  Jim  Sassbr, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  the  Budget,  U.S.  Sen- 
ate, Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  February  11  requesting:  CBO's  views 
on  the  Administration's  proposals  to  modify 
federal  pension  termination  insurance  and 
banking  policy  and  to  convert  the  budgetary 
basis  of  accounting  for  the  Pension  Benefit 
Guaranty  Corporation  (PBGC)  and  deposit 
insurance  from  cash  to  accrual.  In  response, 
I  wish  to  emphasize  four  points: 

Federal  budgetary  accounting  for  these  in- 
surance programs  needs  to  be  improved; 

CBO  does  not  believe,  however,  that  the  ac- 
crual accounting  measures  proposed  by  the 
Administration  are  suitable  for  use  in  the 
budget  at  this  time; 

No  PAYGO  savings  should  be  scored  for  the 
poliicy  changes  proposed  by  the  Administra- 
tion; and 

The  Administration's  proposal  to  provide 
mandatory  appropriations  for  insurance 
costs  could  increase  taxpayer  liability  for 
these  programs. 

CURRENT  accounting 

Cash-basis  accounting  for  insurance  pro- 
grams fails  to  provide  complete  information 
about  the  cost  of  these  activities.  For  de- 
posit insurance,  cash-basis  includes  in  budg- 
et outlays  and  the  deficit  the  distorting  ef- 
fects of  outlays  for  the  acquisition  of  assets 
and  the  proceeds  of  asset  sales.  These  trans- 
actions distort  trends  in  the  deficit.  Simi- 
larly, cash-basis  accounting  gives  the  false 
impression  that  the  government  is  currently 
earning  profits  from  pension  insurance.  The 
Budget  Enforcement  Act  effectively  removed 
the  effects  of  most  deposit  insurance  propos- 
als from  the  provisions  of  PAYGO.  Further- 
more, CBO  removes  the  deposit  insurance 
cash  flows  from  its  budget  projections  to  ob- 
tain a  clearer  picture  of  budgetary  trends. 
Similar  adjustments  have  not  been  made  for 
pension  insurance. 

proposed  budgetary  treatment 

OMB's  proposed  accounting  for  deposit  in- 
surance is  superior  to  present  cash  flow  ac- 
counting for  evaluating  the  financial  condi- 
tion of  the  insurance  funds,  and  its  market 
valuation  techniques  could  be  useful  in  set- 
ting insurance  premiums.  The  accounting 
treatment  proposed  for  PBGC  is  more  prob- 
lematic. Specifically,  the  effect  of  the  Ad- 
ministration's proposals  is  to  adopt  incon- 
sistent forms  of  accrual  accounting  for  de- 
posit insurance  and  the  PBGC  in  the  budget. 
For  deposit  insurance,  the  administration's 
approach  largely  recognizes  costs  when  eco- 
nomic insolvency  occurs.  For  the  PBGC, 
costs  are  recognized  in  the  budget  year  they 
are  forecast  rather  than  when  they  are  in- 
curred. For  example,  the  cost  of  an  insured 
bank  insolvency  in  2010  that  was  first  fore- 
cast in  1993  would  be  scored  in  the  budget  of 
2010.  By  contrast,  the  cost  of  a  pension  plan 
termination  in  2010  that  was  first  forecast  in 
1993  would  be  scored  in  the  1993  budget. 


While  the  Administration's  methods  for  es- 
timating accrued  costs  could  be  useful  for 
some  purposes,  they  are  complicated,  would 
be  difficult  to  replicate  and  implement,  and 
are  not  necessarily  the  best  way  to  estimate 
costs.  We  would  have  no  confidence  in  any 
comparable  re-estimates  that  we  could  gen- 
erate in  the  current  budget  cycle.  Indeed,  be- 
cause of  the  uncertainty  of  the  estimating 
procedures,  we  believe  it  would  be  imprudent 
to  incorporate  them  into  the  budget  without 
substantial  study.  If  the  Administration's — 
or  alternative — reform  measures  are  viewed 
as  urgent,  they  can  be  introduced,  analyzed, 
and  enacted  without  changing  current  budg- 
et accounting. 

PAYGO  SCOREKEEPINO 

The  Administration  proposes  to  raise  the 
minimum  contributions  required  of  sponsors 
of  insured  pension  plans;  to  limit  federal  li- 
ability for  increased  benefits  in  underfunded 
plans;  and  to  improve  the  status  of  PBGC 
claims  against  sponsors  in  banlo^ptcy.  Ac- 
cording to  0MB,  these  changes  would  reduce 
the  cost  of  federal  pension  insurance  over 
the  next  30  years  by  billions  of  dollars.  How- 
ever, if  costs  and  cost  savings  are  recognized 
only  in  the  years  they  are  Incurred  or 
achieved— rather  than  moved  up  to  the  year 
they  are  forecast — no  significant  budgetary 
or  PAYGO  savings  would  be  achieved  by 
these  imlicy  changes  before  1997. 

Even  if  the  Administration's  version  of  ac- 
crual accounting  were  accepted,  it  would  be 
inappropriate  to  record  PAYCJO  savings  for 
costs  that  had  never  been  recognized  before 
in  the  budget.  Under  the  Administration's 
accrual  accounting  proposal,  significant 
costs  would  be  estimated  for  the  first  time 
but  not  scored,  while  savings  from  proposals 
to  reduce  these  costs  would  be  credited  to 
PAYGO.  Thus  savings  designed  to  meet 
PBGC  costs  could  be  used  to  pay  for  other 
budgetary  initiatives.  Any  savings  should 
first  be  applied  to  the  newly  estimated  insur- 
ance costs.  Accordingly.  CBO  would  score 
budgetary  savings  only  when  these  insurance 
programs  have  income  in  excess  of  antici- 
pated costs.  The  same  point  applies  to  the 
Administration's  proposals  involving  bank 
reform  legislation  and  the  estimated  Impacts 
for  deposit  insurance. 

Legislated  changes  In  budgetary  account- 
ing, moreover,  can  run  afoul  of  the  existing 
prohibitions  on  directed  scorekeeping.  If  leg- 
islation contains  language  that  directs  the 
budgetary  accounting  or  scorekeeping  treat- 
ment for  that  legislation,  CBO  disregards  the 
directive  in  scoring  that  legislation  until 
such  time  as  the  scorekeeping  provisions  be- 
come law.  While  the  proposal  is  pending,  we 
do  not  change  our  scoring  practice.  If  this 
were  not  the  case,  any  bill  could  evade  all 
controls  of  the  Budget  Act  by  directing  that 
a  cost  was  not  a  cost.  Therefore,  at  the 
present  time,  we  would  use  cash-basis  ac- 
counting for  legislation  mandating  sub- 
stantive changes  in  the  deposit  insurance 
and  pension  insurance  programs  for  purposes 
of  enforcing  points  of  order  on  the  House  and 
Senate  floors. 

The  Administration's  reform  proposals  for 
PBGC  would  do  much  to  make  up  the  cur- 
rent PBGC  shortfall  and  enhance  the  finan- 
cial stability  of  pension  termination  insur- 
ance. Ironically,  under  the  current  cash  basis 
of  accounting,  these  reforms  would  add  to 
the  federal  deficit  in  the  near  term  and  con- 
stitute a  charge  against  PAYGO.  This  per- 
verse outcome  suggests  a  fundamental  in- 
compatibility of  current  accounting  for 
PBGC  and  the  PAYGO  rules.  The  simplest 
remedy  for  the  short-term  Is  not  to  change 
the  accounting,  but  to  remove  PBGC  from 
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TAXPAYER  UABILITY 

current  law,  the  explicit  federal  li- 
)  $100  million  in  borrowing  authority 
3.  Strong  recent  experience  suggests, 
that  a  legal  limit  on  federal  liabil- 
Is  not  consistent  with  de  facto  11- 
not  likely  to  be  an  effective  limita- 
legal  limitation  will  be  especially 
wkere  the  public  presumes  the  exist- 
)pen-ended  federal  liability.  The  ex- 
million    legal   limit,    therefore. 
I  gross  under-estimate  of  the  actual 
lability. 

of  who  is  liable  for  PBGC  and 
Insurance  financial  shortfalls,  how- 
lead  to  an  additional,  important 
<  hat  these  proposals  should  not  earn 
credit.  The  proposals  do  not  reduce 
the  federal  general  fund.  Speclfi- 
CBO  baseline  does  not  contain  any 
fund  appropriations  (except  for  bor- 
luthority)  for  BIF  or  PBGC  in  the 
period.  Rather,   by   CBO  projec- 
losses  are  fully  funded  by  present 
futiire   insurance   premiums.   Adopting 
Adi  ilnistration's  policy  reforms  would 
1  jsses  accruing  to  the  BIF  and  PBGC 
per  nit  offsetting  reductions  in  insur- 
.  These  reforms  leave  the  gen- 
unaffected.  They,  therefore,  would 
federal  monies  for  use  in  funding 
bucfeetary  initiatives. 
A  Iministration's  package  of  proposals 
depc  Jit  insurance  and  PBGC  also  makes  a 
fut  major,  policy  change  in  the  pri- 
of  funding  for  financial  short- 
hese  two  insurance  programs.  In  the 
first  resort  source  of  money   to 
f^ancial  deficiencies  in  these  funds 
to  raise  the  level  of  premiums.  A 
fund  appropriation,  by  contrast,  has 
re(  arded  as  a  last  resort,  discretionary 
I  aken  by  the  Congress  only  to  avoid 
poss  Ibility  of  default. 

Administration    proposes   to   replace 

with  an  annual  mandatory  ap- 

that  would  be  triggered  by  any 

between  annual  premium  Income 

)ne  hand  and  annual  total  costs  on 

oth^r.  This  changes  fundamentally  the 

of  liability  for  the  coat  of  these  pro- 

rhe  taxpayer's  share  increases;  the 

share    decreases.    This    shift    in- 

the  general  fund  deficit  unless  the 

acts  to  reduce  program  costs.  An 

approach  would  be  to  create  a 

nk   between   insurance   fund   losses 

in^rance   premiums   and,   thereby,   to 

the  self-financing  nature  of  these 

programs. 

CONCLUSION 

i  idministration's  accrual  accounting 

while  a  step  in  the  right  direction 

analyzing  deposit  and  pension  insurance. 

r  jady  for  incorporation  in  the  budget. 

urrent   Congressional    scorekeeping 

the  savings  from  the  Administra- 

p|)licy  changes  should  not  be  available 

other  budgetary  Initiatives. 
Sficerely  yours, 

ROBERT  D.  REISCHAUER, 

Director. 

5ASSER.  Let  me  directly  quote 
Rqischauer's  primary  conclusions, 
might.     No.     1,     quoting     Dr. 
's  letter  now,  the  "Congres- 
sional Budget  Office  does  not  believe 
that  t  le  accrual  accounting  measures 


proposed  by  the  administration  are 
suitable  for  use  in  the  budget  at  this 
time." 

No.  2,  quoting  Dr.  Relschauer  further, 
"No  pay-go  savings  should  be  scored 
for  the  policy  changes  proposed  by  the 
administration." 

No.  3.  Still  quoting,  "The  administra- 
tion's proposal  for  insurance  costs 
could  increase  taxpayer  liability  for 
those  programs." 

So  the  Congressional  Budget  Office 
Director  has  concluded.  No.  1,  that  the 
President's  proposals  are  not  paid  for, 
and  furthermore,  that  they  could  in- 
crease taxpayer  liability  in  the  out- 
years. 

Dr.  Relschauer  goes  on  to  say  the  ad- 
ministration's methods  are  "com- 
plicated, would  be  difficult  to  replicate 
and  implement,  and  are  not  necessarily 
the  best  way  to  estimate  costs."  He 
says.  "It  would  be  imprudent  to  incor- 
porate them  into  the  budget  without 
substantial  study.  ' 

This  is  not  some  auxiliary  issue  we 
are  talking  about  this  morning.  Ac- 
crual accounting  is  the  primary  pay- 
ment mechanism  for  the  President's 
tax  proposals. 

In  the  end  accrual  accounting 
amounts  to  voodoo  accounting,  a  reck- 
less way  to  try  to  pay  for  tax  propos- 
als, and  it  is  not  as  though  this  admin- 
istration does  not  know  better. 

Again  twice  last  year  the  administra- 
tion held  relief  for  the  unemployed  to  a 
rigidly  high  standard  of  budget  purity. 

At  the  very  least,  the  dictates  of  con- 
sistency say  that  the  administration 
should  hold  itself  to  the  same  standard 
with  regard  to  the  President's  tax  pro- 
posal. The  administration  should  have 
to  pay  for  its  tax  giveaways  with  le- 
gitimate savings. 

And  what  would  the  President  use 
this  gimmick  for?  His  tax  package  is 
not  the  tax  relief  for  middle-income 
Americans  that  the  State  of  the  Union 
Address  promised.  It  is  not  relief  for 
students  and  working  families.  Rather, 
it  is  a  passive  loss  real  estate  shelter, 
and  investment  tax  allowance,  a  cap- 
ital gains  tax  cut,  a  gravy  train  for  the 
wealthiest  of  us— that  leaves  working 
families  lashed  to  the  tracks  as  that 
train  roars  down  it. 

Let  me  also  be  clear,  Mr.  President, 
that  the  accrual  accounting  changes  is 
not  benign.  The  proposed  reforms  will 
impose  significant  costs  on  certain 
firms  and  industries.  There  are  going 
to  be  winners  and  there  are  going  to  be 
losers. 

One  clear  loser  identified  in  Dr. 
Reischauer's  letter  is  the  taxpayer. 
Under  accrual  accounting,  liabilities 
now  borne  by  insurance  funds  would 
clearly  become  liabilities  of  the  tax- 
payer. 

Quoting  Dr.  Relschauer:  "This 
changes  fundamentally  the  priority  of 
liability  for  the  cost  of  these  programs. 
The  taxpayers  share  increases;  the 
insured's   share   decreases."    In   other 


words,  under  the  President's  plan  the 
banks  and  fortune  500  companies  can 
rest  easier.  The  middle-class  taxpayer 
stands  ready  to  pick  up  the  tab. 

Thankfully,  this  CBO  letter  has 
brought  the  accrual  accounting  gim- 
mick crashing  to  earth  with  a  resound- 
ing thud. 

The  CBO  letter  states  unequivocally 
that  the  accrual  accounting  gimmick 
will  not  work  to  offset  other  spending. 
Quoting  the  conclusion  of  Dr. 
Reischauer's  analysis: 

The  administration's  accrual  accounting 
proposal  *  *  *  is  not  ready  for  incorporation 
in  the  budget  *  *  *  the  savings  from  the  ad- 
ministration's policy  changes  should  not  be 
available  to  pay  for  other  budgetary  ini- 
tiatives." 

As  Budget  chairman,  if  and  when  this 
matter  comes  to  the  floor,  I  intend  to 
raise  a  Budget  Act  point  of  order 
against  any  bill  that  purports  to  use 
accrual  savings  as  a  payment  mecha- 
nism. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  DIXON  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Wellstone).  The  Senator  from  Illinois 
is  recognized. 

Mr.  DEXON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for 
about  10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


HAS     GONE     ON 
PAST  TIME   FOR 


THE  RECESSION 
TOO  LONG— ITS 
ACTION 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  this  reces- 
sion has  now  lasted  over  600  days. 

And  600  days  is  not  just  an  insignifi- 
cant number.  It  represents  people  that 
are  hurting,  people  that  are  afraid,  peo- 
ple that  are  being  squeezed,  people  that 
see  themselves  slipping  backward,  and 
people  that  have  lost  that  traditional 
American  sense  of  optimism  about  the 
future. 

Things  are  particularly  tough  in  my 
State.  Unemployment  in  Illinois  is  cur- 
rently 8.3  percent,  well  above  the  na- 
tional figure  of  7.1  percent.  Illinoisans 
see  highly  paid  industrial  jobs  dis- 
appearing. They  see  health  care  costs 
rising  to  astronomical  levels — that  is, 
assuming  they  are  lucky  enough  to 
have  coverage. 

People  from  my  State  know  that, 
even  when  the  economy  does  eventu- 
ally pick  up.  economic  growth  will 
likely  be  weak  by  historical  standards. 
They  know  that  the  recession  has  ex- 
posed serious,  long-term  economic 
problems  that  must  be  addressed.  They 
know  that,  even  before  the  recession, 
economic  growth  and  productivity 
growth  in  the  United  States  were  at 
very  low  levels. 

The  U.S.  Government  must  respond 
strongly  and  quickly  with  a  short-term 
program  to  get  the  economy  moving 
again.  Immediate,  targeted  Govern- 
ment action  is  critical.   Action  on  a 


short-term  stimulus  package,  which 
would  include  a  tax  cut  for  the  middle- 
income  citizens  and  increased  Govern- 
ment spending  on  infrastructure 
projects,  is  needed— and  it  is  needed 
now. 

Even  more  important  for  the  long 
term,  however,  is  the  need  for  action 
on  a  package  of  initiatives  to  deal  with 
our  more  basic  economic  problems. 
Such  a  package  would  include  a  realis- 
tic trade  policy  that  recognizes  the  dif- 
ferences between  the  United  States  and 
some  of  our  major  trading  partners — 
one  that  will  produce  fair  trade.  It 
should  emphasize  proposals  that  make 
us  more  internationally  competitive. 

It  should  also  give  us  the  kind  of 
strong  industrial  policy  here  at  home 
that  will  better  ensure  our  future  eco- 
nomic growth  and  competitiveness  be- 
cause opening  markets  abroad  and 
eliminating  foreign  unfair  trade  prac- 
tices is  not  enough;  we  need  to  change 
here  at  home  to  compete  successfully. 

I  think  we  need  tax  policies  that 
stimulate  savings  and  investment  in 
manufacturing,  and  that  promote 
greater  U.S.  exports.  I  think  we  need 
Government  research  and  development 
and  procurement  policies  that  will  help 
the  United  States  retain — and  in  an  in- 
creasing number  of  cases,  reestablish — 
the  technological  leadership  that  has 
been  such  an  essential  feature  of  the 
U.S.  economy  in  this  century.  And  I 
think  we  need  greater  Government  at- 
tention to  technological  areas  that  are 
critical  to  our  economic  future  and  our 
national  security,  like  semiconductors 
and  computers,  communi9ations,  and 
aerospace.  We  need  to  have  more  ini- 
tiatives like  sematech — the  consortium 
designed  to  help  improve  American 
competitiveness  in  semiconductor 
manufacturing— and  we  need  to  take 
advantage  of  opportunities,  like  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  new  high-definition 
television  standards,  to  bring  high-tech 
manufacturing  back  into  the  United 
States. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  many  of 
the  kinds  of  changes  we  need  are  not 
costly.  Rather,  they  mostly  involve 
thinking  about  long-term  competitive- 
ness, not  just  the  short-term,  and  orga- 
nizing Government  activities  and  deci- 
sionmaking in  a  way  that  gives  these 
critical  issues  the  attention  they  de- 
serve. All  too  often  at  the  moment, 
U.S.  economic  interests  are  subordi- 
nated to  other  U.S.  defense,  foreign 
policy  or  other  geo-political  concerns. 
Our  international  competition,  how- 
ever, gives  competitiveness,  trade,  and 
economic  issues  their  top  priority,  and 
the  result  is  that  the  United  States  is 
at  a  disadvantage.  That  must  be 
changed. 

Other  essential  elements  of  this 
package  would  include  education  as- 
sistance, so  that  the  American  work 
force  can  meet  the  demands  of  an  in- 
creasingly technical  and  rapidly  chang- 
ing world  economy,  and  comprehensive 


national  health  care,  to  make  this  crit- 
ical service  more  affordable  and  avail- 
able. 

Mr.  President,  many  Members  of 
Congress,  including  this  Senator,  have 
been  pushing  for  these  kinds  of  policy 
changes  for  a  long,  long,  time  now. 
Now  the  voters  are  beginning  to  speak 
and  their  voice  is  loud  and  clear.  They 
want  the  recession  ended.  They  want 
action  on  our  long-term  economic 
problems — now.  They  do  not  want  to 
let  ideology  get  in  the  way  of  the  prag- 
matic steps  that  need  to  be  taken. 

It  is  time  to  stop  blocking  necessary 
change  through  vetoes  and  other  ob- 
structionist tactics.  It  is  long  past 
time  to  end  this  recession  and  to  act  on 
the  underlying  problems  that  imneces- 
sarily  darken  what  could  otherwise  be 
a  very  bright  future  for  all  Americans. 

I  yield  the  floor,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  AKAKA  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii  is  recognized. 

Mr.  AKAKA.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  consideration  of  S.  2166,  the  Na- 
tional Energy  Security  Act.  the  Senate 
adopted  an  amendment  which  will 
allow  the  people  of  the  Pacific  to 
breathe  a  sigh  of  relief.  This  amend- 
ment relates  to  the  authority  of  the 
nuclear  waste  negotiator  under  the  Nu- 
clear Waste  Policy  Act  of  1982. 

The  Senate  modified  the  definition  of 
"State"  in  the  act  to  exclude  U.S.  ter- 
ritories and  freely  associated  states 
from  the  act.  As  a  consequence  of  this 
amendment,  the  U.S.  territories  and 
freely  associated  states  may  no  longer 
be  considered  as  sites  for  nuclear  waste 
facilities. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  was 
necessary  to  protect  the  people  and  the 
fragile  environment  of  our  Pacific  Is- 
lands. As  a  Senator  representing  a  Pa- 
cific State,  I  can  vouch  for  the  fears 
and  concerns  that  Hawaiians  share 
with  their  Pacific  neighbors. 

When  the  possibility  arises  of  siting 
nuclear  contaminants  in  one  of  the 
most  pristine  regions  of  the  world,  it  is 
time  to  draw  the  line.  The  risks  are  un- 
acceptable. Indeed,  the  people  of  the 
South  Pacific  region  announced  their 
intention  several  years  ago  to  create  a 
nuclear-free  zone.  The  citizens  of  the 
South  Pacific  elected  to  cast  off  their 
nuclear  yoke  of  fear.  The  Pacific  has 
spoken  with  one  voice:  No  more  nu- 
clear testing,  storage,  disposal,  or  ex- 
perimentation in  our  back  yard.  With 
this  amendment,  we  will  achieve  a  nu- 
clear waste-free  Pacific. 

The  central  issue,  Mr.  President,  is 
equity.  Is  it  right  and  is  it  fair  that  a 
region's  peoples  must  shoulder  the  bur- 
den of  our  society's  nuclear  waste?  Is  it 
just  that  our  territories,  their  voices 
and  influence  limited,  should  risk  be- 
coming our  Nation's  nuclear  dumping 
ground? 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  mean  to  de- 
tract from  the  important  work  of  the 
nuclear    waste    negotiator.    I    do    not 


doubt  that  we  have  a  serious  challenge 
on  our  hands:  Today  the  United  States 
possesses  20,000  metric  tons  of  spent 
fuel  which  is  now  stored  throughout 
the  country  at  commercial  nuclear  re- 
actor sites  in  pools  of  water  or  in  dry 
storage.  By  the  year  2000,  that  amount 
will  double.  It  is  the  job  of  the  nego- 
tiator to  find  a  State  or  Indian  tribe 
willing  to  host  a  permanent  repository. 

But  it  should  not  be  within  the  pur- 
view of  the  negotiator  to  consider  ter- 
ritories and  the  freely  associated  states 
as  repository  sites.  Indeed,  they  are  ill- 
suited  because  of  the  greater  shipping 
distances  involved,  geological  obstacles 
in  constructing  underground  reposi- 
tories in  the  porous,  shifting  rock  of  is- 
land states,  and  highly  vulnerable  is- 
land ecosystems. 

I  am  pleased,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
Senate  has  recognized  the  unique  situ- 
ation of  our  insular  areas.  We  have  re- 
moved the  territories  and  the  freely  as- 
sociated states  from  further  consider- 
ation as  nuclear  waste  repositories. 
When  a  community  strongly  expresses 
a  wish,  as  have  the  people  of  the  South 
Pacific,  we  must  respect  that  wish.  The 
Senate's  thoughtful  action  reflects 
well  on  this  institution.  It  is  a  first 
step  on  the  road  to  a  nuclear  waste-free 
Pacific  and,  one  might  hope,  to  an  en- 
vironmentally sounder  world. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  President,  yesterday 
our  President  was  in  Tennessee.  The 
President  said  that  we  are  now  in  a  re- 
cession. He  finally  told  the  country 
what  all  of  us  have  known.  We  are  now 
in  the  600th  day  of  the  Bush  recession, 
600  days.  People  in  this  country  are 
hurting  all  over  the  United  States  and 
all  over  my  State  of  Colorado. 

When  I  first  ran  for  the  Senate  in 
1986.  amazingly,  our  unemployment 
rate  in  the  State  of  Colorado  was  high- 
er than  the  national  average,  some- 
thing that  was  brand  new  to  us  in  the 
State  of  Colorado,  a  part  of  the  coun- 
try used  to  a  certain  amount  of  opti- 
mism, a  sense  of  being  immune  from  a 
lot  of  what  is  going  on. 

We  went  through  in  the  late  1980'8 
the  worst  of  it.  We  went  through  this 
dramatic  decline  in  our  productive  ca- 
pacity. We  went  through  a  sharp  de- 
cline in  real  estate  values.  We  went 
through  a  major  set  of  challenges  to 
our  financial  institutions.  And  we 
know  now.  Mr.  President,  what  the  rest 
of  the  country  is  going  through.  We  are 
very  sensitive  in  understanding  that. 
We  are  starting  to  come  out  of  this, 
but  we  see  how  much  pain  the  rest  of 
the  country  feels. 

And  we  are  still  hurting  ourselves, 
Mr.  President.  Last  week,  I  was  in 
Pueblo,  CO,  and  a  woman  said:  You 
know,  Tim,  I  am  not  afraid  to  die,  but 
I  am  afraid  to  get  sick,  because  if  I  do, 
that  can  break  my  family  and  take 
away  everything  that  we  have  spent  a 
lifetime  putting  together. 

I  was  in  eastern  Colorado  listening  to 
people   in   those   small   farm   commu- 
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nlties  deeply  worried  about  the  future 
of  thdir  communities,  and  concerned 
that  I  his  administration  and  its  agri- 
cultu^l  policy  simply  does  not  care 
the  set  of  values  that  have  been 
imt>ortant  to  our  country,  growing 
rural  America,  and  watching 
some  despair  as  young  people 
;hose  areas  of  the  country,  never 
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in  Boulder,  CO,  talking  with  a 

rroup  of  students  feeling  an  enor- 

frustration  that  they  are  build- 

these  vast  pools  of  debt  in  order 

on  to  college  and  that  promised 

ind  they  do  not  see  the  opportu- 

comlng  out  the  other  side  they 

they  were  going  to  receive  if 

up  all  of  this  debt  going  on  to 

It  is  not  fair  to  them,  and  it  is 

to  their  futures,  not  only  to 

hem  down  with  this  enormous 

of  debt  but  not  to  have  oppor- 

on  the  other  side. 

of  organized  labor,  again  in 
CO,  disillusioned  about  the  loss 
jobs,  are  saying  over  and  over 
again:  What  is  our  Govern- 
doing  to  treat  us  fairly  here  in 
An  environmental  group,  say- 
in  and  again:  There  are  so  many 
unities,  if  we  would  have  an  en- 
and  thoughtful  energy  and 
policy.  We  are  missing 
opportunities,  both  to  lead  the 
and  to  look  for  major  opportuni- 
e  lonomically  for  us  in  the  United 
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I  »enver,  1  of  8  families  are  living 

su  jplements  from  the  Federal  Gov- 

emm<  nt  in  terms  of  food;  1  in  13  in  the 

of  Colorado.  Food  stamps  are  be- 

a  major  part  of  their  lives.  All 

is  something  very  new  to  people 

State. 

Whit  we  are  seeing  now,  Mr.  Presi- 

Is  not  only  this  despair  and  con- 

iTOund  the  country,  this  despair 

concern   reflected  very  deeply  in 

comments  by  people  in  my  State 

the  last  10  days;  we  are  seeing 

quest  for  change  and  something 

The  request  is  being  made  from 

:  What  are  we  going  to  do  to 
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must  change.  We  cannot  pay  lip 
any   longer  to  education.   We 
any  longer  say  we  are  going  to 
on  early  childhood  education,  and 
lo  nothing  about  it,  as  we  have 
for  the  last  3V^  years.  The  edu- 
President  has  told  us  we  are 
to  get  kids  into  the  Head  Start 
,  and  still  three  out  of  four  eli- 
kids  are  not  enrolled.  We  cannot 
are  going  to  do  something  about 
in  our  schools,  but  not  do  any- 
to  help  change  the  teaching  pro- 
,  which  wants  to  change,  won- 
ly  noble  people  who  deserve  to 
the  opportunity,  say,  of  summer 
,  something  we  used  to  do  to 
retrain  them, 
need  to  focus  on  the  issue  of  high- 
er ed  icatlon,  soon  to  be  coming  to  the 


Senate  floor.  It  is  time  for  making 
changes,  and  also  time  to  reflect  on  the 
wonderful  innovation  to  come  out  of 
our  university  community,  that  inno- 
vation which  was  so  stimulated  by  our 
investments  in  research  and  develop- 
ment, which  has  declined  dramatically 
since  1981;  these  engines  of  change  in 
small  business  growth  in  the  country, 
coming  out  of  that  partnership  be- 
tween the  private  and  public  sector, 
the  Federal  Government  and  univer- 
sities and  private  business,  which  we 
have  turned  our  backs  on.  We  want  to 
recommit  ourselves  to  that.  That  has 
not  been  done,  Mr.  President. 

There  is  the  health  care  issue,  which 
all  of  us  know  is  just  sweeping  my 
State  and  the  country  like  a  prairie 
fire;  the  concerns  about  controlling 
costs,  not  nibbling  around  the  edges; 
making  the  kinds  of  fundamental 
changes  in  health  care  that  we  have  to 
do.  And  the  people  of  our  country  are 
asking  for  that  leadership  and  not  re- 
ceiving it. 

The  people — knowing  we  were  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  not  to  restore  the  legiti- 
mate Government  of  Kuwait,  as  told  by 
the  administration,  but  because  of  oil — 
are  asking  us  to  have  an  energy  policy 
that  starts  to  back  out  of  that  dan- 
gerous dependence  on  imported  oil. 

We  started  in  that  direction  here  in 
the  Senate  with  the  passage  of  that  bill 
last  night,  not  the  kind  of  leadership 
and  not  the  kind  of  vision  we  should 
expect  from  the  administration. 

In  housing,  there  are  thousands  of 
people  in  my  State  living  on  the  des- 
perate edge  in  the  area  of  housing,  Mr. 
President,  with  an  RTC  that  still  con- 
trols a  great  deal  of  housing.  We  have 
to  figure  out  how  to  get  that  into  the 
hands  of  people  who  need  it. 

And  defense  changes  as  well.  We  have 
all  talked  about  that,  but  where  are 
they?  We  have  to  seriously  remember 
that  we  are  still  spending  about  $40  bil- 
lion a  year  more  than  the  peacetime 
average  during  the  cold  war,  $40  billion 
a  year  more  when  the  cold  war  is  over. 
The  country  is  asking  for  and  needs 
this  sort  of  change  for  the  economic 
well-being  of  the  country,  for  the  eco- 
nomic well-being  of  my  State. 

I  was  so  struck,  coming  back  from  all 
of  these  different  kinds  of  meetings  all 
over  my  State,  Mr.  President,  all  kinds 
of  sessions  and  meetings,  of  people  say- 
ing we  are  hurting  and  we  are  deeply 
worried  and  we  want  to  change.  They 
are  right.  They  have  reason  to  be  deep- 
ly worried.  They  have  reason  to  ask  for 
change.  We  are  now  in  the  600th  day, 
starting  tomorrow,  of  this  recession, 
600  days.  It  is  time  that  we  do  get  the 
sort  of  change  people  in  this  country 
expect  and  deserve. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  is  recognized. 


UNEMPLOYMENT 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  the 
Labor     Department     announced     this 


morning  that  jobless  claims  in  the  first 
week  of  February  rose  by  18,000,  to 
452,000.  These  are  Americans  who  are 
making  their  first  visits  to  the  unem- 
ployment offices.  That  is  up  from  the 
previous  week's  revised  mark  of  434,000. 
This  jump  in  claims  was  worse  than 
most  analysts  had  been  expecting.  Ob- 
viously, you  do  not  look  simply  at  1 
week  because  the  figure  moves  up  and 
down.  You  look  at  a  4-week  average, 
but  that  4- week  average  for  the  latest 
period  is  450,000.  In  fact,  Robert  Brusca, 
of  Nikko  Securities,  commenting  on 
these  figures  says,  "I  hesitate  to  use 
the  word  "stabilized"  because  every 
week  we  are  having  450,000  new  claims 
being  filed  by  people  who  do  not  have 
jobs.  That  is  not  a  stable  situation." 

Last  March,  when  the  recession  was 
considered  by  many  to  be  at  its  nadir, 
the  figure  was  500,000  over  a  4-week  pe- 
riod. Last  summer  it  rose  to  just  over 
400,000.  It  is  now  back  up  to  450,000  on 
a  moving  4-week  average. 

Brusca  went  on  to  say,  "You  can  \ 
clearly  see  the  double  dip.  Now  there  is 
concern  this  could  turn  into  a  triple 
dip.  If  you  use  the  ice  cream  parlor 
analogy,  the  economy  remains  in  the 
deep  freeze." 

The  unemployment  claims,  Mr. 
President,  reflect  only  part  of  the  dif- 
ficult unemployment  situation  which 
exists.  The  official  unemployment  fig- 
ure last  month  was  7.1  percent.  That  is 
people  without  a  job  looking  for  work. 
In  addition,  there  were  another  1.1  mil- 
lion people  so  discouraged  they  were 
not  looking  for  work  and  6.7  million 
people  working  part  time  who  want  to 
work  full  time.  If  you  add  that  all  to- 
gether, you  have  16.8  million  people  af- 
fected by  unemployment.  If  you  count 
the  part-time  people  as  half  on  the  un- 
employment rate,  you  get  a  com- 
prehensive unemployment  rate  of  10.8 
percent. 

The  other  thing  that  has  happened 
during  this  economic  period  is  that 
people's  incomes  have  stagnated.  This 
is  very  important  to  understand  be- 
cause I  think  it  explains  a  part  of  the 
reason  that  there  is  so  much  concern  in 
the  country  about  the  economic  situa- 
tion. Some  have  said,  "The  unemploy- 
ment rate  is  at  7.1  percent,  it  has  been 
worse  in  other  recessions;  therefore, 
the  number  of  unemployed  is  not  as  se- 
vere as  we  experienced  in  previous  re- 
cessions." 

That  does  not  take  into  account  this 
comprehensive  figure  that  I  just  talked 
about,  and  it  also  does  not  take  into 
account  the  stagnation  in  incomes 
which  has  taken  place.  For  instance, 
there  has  been  a  decline  in  after-tax  in- 
come per  capita  over  the  last  3-year  pe- 
riod. 

This  chart  illustrates  this  fact.  This 
is  the  real  after-tax  income  per  capita, 
and  these  are  3-year  changes.  You  can 
see  it  has  moved  up  and  down,  but  for 
the  first  time  there  has  actually  been  a 
decline   over   a   3-year   period.    Some- 


times you  get  a  decline  over  a  1-year 
period  when  you  go  into  a  recession  but 
over  a  3-year  period,  we  have  never  be- 
fore had  an  actual  decline  in  real  after- 
tax income  per  capita.  Some  people 
have  not  experienced  that.  The  people 
at  the  very  top  of  the  income  scale 
have  not  experienced  a  decline,  but  the 
vast  majority  of  people  in  this  country 
have  actually  seen  their  real  after-tax 
income  decline  over  this  3-year  period. 

We  really  have  what  my  colleague. 
Senator  Bradley,  has  referred  to  as  a 
disposable-income  recession.  Senator 
Bentsen  pointed  out  a  phrase  used  by 
Prof.  Wallace  Peterson,  an  economics 
professor  at  the  University  of  Ne- 
braska, "the  silent  depression,"  to  de- 
scribe everything  from  the  decline  in 
disposable  income,  which  I  have  just  il- 
lustrated, to  the  rising  cost  of  major 
family  expenses,  such  as  health  care 
and  college  tuition,  to  the  increase  in 
the  number  of  two-income  families  and 
the  decline  in  leisure  time.  In  fact, 
Americans  are  working  harder  and 
longer  to  try  to  make  ends  meet,  con- 
trary to  the  accusations  that  have  been 
made  by  some  people. 

So  what  we  have  had  is  that,  even  for 
those  working  who  have  a  job,  their 
real  incomes  have  not  improved.  In 
fact,  over  the  last  3  years  they  have 
worsened. 

In  an  article  in  the  National  Journal 
of  February  15,  James  Barnes,  details 
this  deterioration  in  the  real-income 
situation.  Added  to  this  is  the  job  inse- 
curity triggered  by  the  moves  of  many 
major  corporations  to  permanently 
downsize  personnel  levels,  which  also 
erodes  confidence  about  the  future  of 
the  economy. 

I  think  what  the  President  has  dis- 
covered in  New  Hampshire  and  else- 
where in  the  country  is  that  there  is  a 
very  serious  economic  situation.  In 
fact,  it  is  worse  in  a  number  of  States 
than  it  is  in  New  Hampshire,  and  it  is 
both  the  unemployed,  the  partially  em- 
ployed, and  the  people  who  are  em- 
ployed who  have  found  that  their  real 
after-tax  income  per  capita  has  de- 
clined over  the  last  3-year  period.  This 
explains  why  voters  are  concerned 
about  the  economic  situation. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  is  recognized. 


EXTENSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  REID.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  hour  for  morn- 
ing business  be  extended  until  12:45 
p.m.  this  day  and  that  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  be  allowed  to  speak  for  10 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Nevada  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  REID.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Reid  pertaining 
to  the  introduction  of  S.  2239  are  lo- 


cated in  today's  Record  under  "State- 
ments on  Introduced  Bills  and  Joint 
Resolutions.") 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Ken- 
nedy). The  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
Simpson]  is  recognized. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  comment  on  a  disturbing  develop- 
ment in  a  very  fine  organization.  I  am 
speaking  about  the  recent  directive  in 
which  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
national  commander-in-chief  called  for 
the  removal  of  Secretary  Ed 
Derwinski,  that  he  be  fired,  from  his 
position  as  Secretary  of  Veterans  Af- 
fairs. 

I  am  a  lifetime  member  of  the  Veter- 
ans of  Foreign  Wars.  I  have  never  had 
many  moments  in  my  life  where  I  ever 
felt  embarrassed  about  being  a  member 
of  that  fine  organization.  I  am  also  a 
member  of  the  American  Legion  and 
AmVets.  But  I  must  say  that  when  I 
saw  this  almost  hysterically  contrived 
document  by  the  executive  director, 
Larry  W.  Rivers,  who  was  reacting  to  a 
directive  by  the  VFW  commander-in- 
chief,  I  felt  extremely  disappointed  and 
saddened. 

I  have  it  in  its  entirety.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 

OF  THE  UNrrED  STATES, 

Washington.  DC.  February  3. 1992. 
Name:  All  Department  Commanders  Si  Adj/ 

Qm's. 
Fax:  As  appropriate. 
Comments: 

Commander-in-Chief  Wallace  has  in- 
structed this  office  to  request  State  Com- 
manders to  immediately  contact  all  District 
Commanders  within  their  Departments  re- 
garding our  renewed  efforts  in  opposition  to 
Derwinskl's  Rural  Health  Care  Initiative. 

Please  Instruct  each  District  Commander 
to  ensure  that  all  Post  in  his/her  District  im- 
mediately write  a  letter,  send  a  fax  or,  If  pos- 
sible, send  a  telegraph  to  President  Bush  de- 
manding an  end  to  the  -Rural  Health  Care 
Initiative  and  also  (if  you  agree)  demanding 
that  Secretary  of  Veteran  Affairs  Ed 
Derwinski  be  fired.  The  faster  the  better,  so 
ask  those  that  can  to  send  a  fax  or  a  tele- 
gram. 

E^ch  District  Commander  should  also 
write  a  similar  letter/telegram/fax  on  behalf 
of  the  entire  District.  It  would  be  helpful  to 
the  effort  if  a  copy  of  the  correspondence 
from  The  District  Commander  and  the  Posts 
could  be  sent  to  your  entire  Congressional 
delegation.  Also,  if  you  will  ask  that  a  copy 
of  the  correspondence  be  sent  to  the  VFW 
Washington  office  it  would  allow  me  to  keep 
the  Commander-in-Chief  up  to  date  on  the 
success  of  this  important  effort. 

The  Commander-in-Chief  also  asks  that 
Department  to  set  the  example  by  sending  a 
fax  or  a  telegram  to  the  President  as  well. 
Addresses  are  as  follows: 

The  President.  The  White  House,  Washing- 
ton, DC  20500  Telephone:  202-456-1414.  Fax 
Number:  202-456-2481. 

VFW  Washington  Office,  200  Maryland  Ave- 
nue, NE,  Washington,  DC  20002  Fax  Number: 
202-543-6719. 

The  Clno  ask  tliat  you  give  this  request 
priority  and  act  immediately.  Thanks  to  you 
all. 


Mr.  SIMPSON.  If  that  document  has 
anything  to  do  with  civility  or  com- 
mon sense,  I  have  missed  my  guess. 
Reading  that  tripe,  one  would  think  it 
was  the  end  of  the  veterans  health  care 
system.  Then  it  has  the  unrestrained 
gall  to  say  the  Secretary  of  Veterans 
Affairs,  Ed  Derwinski,  should  be  fired. 
If  that  is  not  the  height  of  pomposity, 
arrogance,  and  childishness,  I  don't 
know  what  is.  This  is  an  unvarnished 
illustration  of  playing  bully  on  the 
block.  Ed  Derwinski  is  good  for  veter- 
ans. He  is  a  veteran.  He  is  good  for  vet- 
erans and  good  for  this  country  be- 
cause he  has  the  strength  and  courage 
to  step  up  to  some  of  the  professional 
fundraising  veterans  groups — that  is 
what  I  described  them  as — and  lay  it  on 
the  line,  hard  and  fast. 

So,  let  us  get  the  wax  out  of  our  ears 
and  look  at  what  Derwinski  is  propos- 
ing. Hear  me  out  fellow  members  of  the 
VFW.  The  rural  health  care  initiative 
is  a  joint  effort  along  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Services.  It 
is  not  going  to  cost  the  VA  a  nickel.  It 
is  aimed  at  those  who  are  eligible  for 
Medicare  and  Medicaid  or  Indian 
Health  Service  assistance.  The  two 
sites  are  in  areas  where  private  health 
care  services  are  either  unavailable  or 
inadequate.  The  test  sites  will  not  op- 
erate in  competition  with  private  pro- 
viders. No  eligible  veteran  will  be  dis- 
placed, and  no  services  to  veterans  will 
be  delayed  or  denied  as  a  result. 

The  participating  VA  hospitals  would 
be  paid  by  Health  and  Human  Services 
for  services  they  provide  to  bene- 
ficiaries of  HHS  programs.  The  VA  will 
not  be  out  a  nickel.  This  is  simply  a 
demonstration  program. 

The  combined  workload  from  veter- 
ans and  other  Federal  beneficiaries  will 
justify  the  new  service  and  help  sta- 
bilize existing  services  at  two  VA  med- 
ical center  sites  with  decreasing  work- 
loads. It  allows  underused  rural  VA  fa- 
cilities in  areas  where  alternate  medi- 
cal care  is  unavailable  to  provide  care 
to  Health  and  Human  Services  bene- 
ficiaries and  be  reimbursed  by  HHS  for 
that  care. 

I  was  initially  wrong  on  one  aspect  of 
this  program.  The  occupancy  rate  of 
the  two  pilot  hospitals  are  higher  than 
I  had  earlier  believed. 

But  there  are  more  than  adequate 
beds  to  care  for  all  veterans  who  re- 
ceive care  at  these  proposed  sites,  as 
well  as  a  few  poor  nonveterans.  The 
site  in  Tuskegee,  AL,  has  a  largely 
poor  black  population.  The  VA  is  the 
only  hospital  in  the  county.  It  is  esti- 
mated this  hospital  receives  30  out- 
patients and  15  inpatients  daily.  The 
site  in  Salem,  VA,  serves  a  poor  white 
population  area.  It  will  provide  better 
access  to  care  in  remote  areas  of  Appa- 
lachia.  VA  doctors  will  treat  both  vet- 
erans and  nonveterans  at  these  rural 
outposts  and  no  nonvets  will  be  seen  at 
the  Salem  hospital.  There  is  lots  of 
merit  to  this  program. 
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No  VA  ftmds  will  be  diverted  from 
veteruis'  care;  Health  and  Human 
Servi  :es  will  cover  all  costs  of  non- 
veterfin  care. 

advantages    to    the    VA    are: 
VA  physicians'  skills  will  be  en- 
hanced by  expansion  of  patient  popu- 
.  Second.  HHS  dollars  paid  to  VA 
remain  at  local  facility,  potentially  al- 
for  enhancements  to  programs 
c^ality  of  care. 

Department  of  Veterans  Affairs 
working  closely  with  the  De- 
partiAent  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices ,0  ensure  that  veterans  who  are 
not  e  ligible  for  VA  medical  care  but 
who  ire  eligible  for  Medicare  benefits 
are  ir  eluded  in  the  initiative. 

Thi  5  initiative  is  consistent  with  the 
Comr  lission  on  the  Future  Structure  of 
Vetei  an  Health  Care  reconrmiendations 
to  in  Tease  the  opportunities  for  shar- 
ing n  edical  resources  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  and  Health  and  Human 
Servi  :es. 

I  u  iderstand  that  during  the  House 
Vetei  ans'  Affairs  Committee  budget 
hear!  ig  yesterday — February  1*— that 
Repn  sentative  Cliff  Stearns  of  Flor- 
ida ai  id  Representative  Dick  Nichols  of 
Kana  s  came  out  in  strong  support  for 
rpral  health  care  initiative.  I  ad- 
their  courage.  The  professional 
ftindiidsing  veterans  do  not  like  that, 
.he  arguments  that  Congressmen 
Stea]  lns  and  Nichols  gave  were  that 
once  their  veteran  constituents  under- 
stood exactly  what  the  limited  rural 
healt  1  care  initiative  was  all  about, 
they  lupported  it.  In  fact,  they  had  no 
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I  ask  you,  fellow  veterans;  please 

sure  you  understand  the  rural 

care  initiative  and  its  limited 

before  you  say  it  is  or  is  not  a 

dea. 

fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the 
health  care  initiative  is  a  smart- 
coiceived,  well  thought  out.  well  re- 
initiative   aimed  at   helping 
fortunate  in  our  country,  and 
same  time  it  will  benefit  some 
currefitly  underused  VA  hospitals  and, 
it   may    help    solidify    their 
in  the  future  of  VA's  health  care 
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fact. 
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is  the  most  preposterous  over- 
on  I  have  seen  in  anything  from 
yet.  The  attention  surround- 
issue  should  not  be  focused  on 
D^rwinski.  It  should  be  focused  on 
Rivers,  the  executive  director  of 
FW,  and  Rob  Wallace,  the  VFW 
comriander-in-chief.  If  these  two  are 
able  .0  focus  their  galvanized  hysteria 
onto  the  true  benefits  and  positive  as- 
pects of  the  rural  health  care  initia- 
tive, they  will  also  see  that  Ed 
Derw  nski  has  done  so  much  for  veter- 
ans i  nd  deserves  our  thanks  and  not 
our  fl  Eigrant  abuse. 

In  ny  time  as  chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate ^  A  Committee,  others  like  them 
have  always  tried  this  gimmick.  Spe- 
cifics Uy,   to  attack  the  VA  Adminis- 


trator and  now  the  VA  Secretary.  They 
cried:  Get  rid  of  Max  Cleland.  He  was  a 
Democrat  and  a  good,  good  man.  They 
wanted  his  head.  Then  they  wanted 
Tom  Turnage's  head,  then  Nimmo's 
head,  and  Roudebush's  head,  all  pre- 
vious VA  Administrators.  And  then 
they  asked  the  VA  to  be  elevated  to 
Cabinet-level  status.  Now  they  are  cry- 
ing for  the  Secretary's  removal  simply 
because  they  do  not  want  to  under- 
stand or  try  to  understand  this  initia- 
tive or  because  their  exorbitant  egos 
have  been  severely  bruised.  This  is  sim- 
ple balderdash,  pure  unadulterated 
greed  on  the  part  of  the  "professional 
fundraising  veterans"  group.  They  do 
not  tell  the  grassroots  veteran  they  are 
trying  to  take  care  of  an  underserved 
black  and  white  population  in  America. 
They  do  not  tell  them  the  truth  about 
programs  like  the  rural  health  care  ini- 
tiative. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  there 
are  roughly  600  VA  sharing  programs 
that  total  $550  million  already  in  exist- 
ence. What  difference  is  one  program 
paid  for  by  the  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  going  to  make? 
And  the  answer  is  not  one  whit. 

Somebody  ought  to  call  them  to 
task.  They  will  be  in  town  in  about  10 
days  and  I  will  be  there  to  do  it.  I  hope 
others  will  join  in  watching  this  dis- 
play of  bullying  that  is  not  becoming 
to  a  fine  organization  I  have  been  a 
member  of  for  nearly  35  years.  And  to 
come  in  and  pump  it  all  out  of  propor- 
tion like  this  is  a  disservice  to  veterans 
in  America. 

I  thank  the  Chair  for  the  additional 
courtesies,  and  I  thank  my  friend  from 
Massachusetts  for  his  courtesies. 


EXTENSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  morning  busi- 
ness be  extended. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Reid).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


THE  RECESSION 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  we 
mark  a  grim  and  unnecessary  mile- 
stone today— the  600th  day  of  the  Bush 
recession.  The  recession  that  the  Presi- 
dent told  us  would  be  short  and  shallow 
has  now  turned  into  one  of  the  longest 
and  deepest  since  World  War  II. 

As  they  have  for  the  past  600  days, 
the  administration  continues  to  look 
for  good  news  with  a  microscope.  The 
search  goes  on. 

The  index  of  leading  indicators, 
which  forecasts  future  economic 
growth,  has  fallen  for  2  months  in  a 
row.  Consumer  confidence  has  plum- 
meted more  than  35  percent  in  the  past 
7  months,  and  is  now  close  to  an  all- 
time  low.  The  number  of  long-term  un- 
employed has  soared  from  600,000  at  the 


start  of  the  recession  to  almost  1.5 
millon. 

Without  an  effective  stimulus  by  the 
Federal  Government,  the  future  only 
holds  more  of  the  same  distressing  out- 
look— more  unemployment,  no  growth 
in  jobs  or  income,  and  families  drifting 
farther  away  from  the  American 
dream.  We  need  a  real  economic 
growth  package  to  get  this  economy 
moving  again  and  provide  jobs. 

But  the  President's  proposals,  even 
on  the  forecasts  of  his  own  economists, 
are  inadequate  to  the  task. 

For  1992.  the  administration  foresees 
real  economic  growth  of  1.5  percent, 
which  would  be  the  most  anemic  recov- 
ery from  recession  since  World  War  II. 

They  predict  annual  unemployment 
for  1992  to  average  6.9  percent,  with  un- 
employment in  the  fourth  quarter  still 
stuck  at  the  unacceptable  level  of  6.8 
percent. 

The  administration  does  not  believe 
that  unemployment  will  get  back  to 
prerecesssion  levels  until  1997 — 5  years 
from  now.  Indeed,  the  President's  ad- 
visers do  not  see  real  growth  rising 
above  3  percent  in  the  next  5  years. 

This  nonexistent  national  recovery 
will  continue  to  inflict  unnecessary 
and  undeserved  pain  on  Massachusetts 
and  the  rest  of  the  Nation.  Recent  eco- 
nomic forecasts  for  the  State  predict 
that  it  may  lose  another  40,000  jobs 
during  1992,  on  top  of  the  275,000  lost  in 
the  past  2  years. 

The  American  people  are  feeling  the 
pain.  In  New  England,  consumer  con- 
fidence about  the  current  economic  sit- 
uation is  at  zero,  an  almost  200-point 
drop  since  1988. 

In  the  face  of  this  crisis,  the  Presi- 
dent proposes  nothing  that  will  help.  If 
the  administration's  own  national  eco- 
nomic forecast  is  correct,  then  unem- 
ployment in  Massachusetts  could  rise 
to  over  9  percent  in  1992.  The  emperor 
has  no  clothes,  and  President  Bush  has 
no  economic  recovery  plan  worth  the 
name. 

This  continuing  recession  comes  on 
top  of  longer  term  stagnation  and  de- 
cline in  family  income  and  American 
economic  competitiveness.  If  the  ad- 
ministration will  not  act  to  end  this 
recession,  and  make  long-term  invest- 
ments for  future  economic  growth, 
then  Congress  must  act. 

Congress  must  put  forward  a  sound 
economic  program  that  jump-starts  the 
economy,  makes  investments  for  the 
long-term,  relieves  the  burden  on  State 
and  local  governments,  and  provides 
fair  tax  relief  for  the  middle  class. 

I  have  proposed  a  specific  plan  to 
meet  these  goals,  and  so  have  many 
other  Democrats.  I  continue  to  believe 
that  a  key  element  of  any  such  plan 
must  be  an  immediate  public  works 
program  to  create  jobs  and  start  the 
recovery. 

There  is  substantial  support  among 
the  American  people  for  a  vigorous 
economic  recovery  program,  using  sav- 


ings on  defense  for  domestic  needs,  not 
for  tax  reductions  or  reductions  of  the 
deficit  at  this  critical  time. 

A  recent  New  York  Times  poll  found 
that  72  percent  of  the  American  people 
felt  that  we  should  use  the  peace  divi- 
dend to  deal  with  our  domestic  needs  in 
the  areas  of  education  and  the  areas  of 
health  care.  Only  8  percent  believe  we 
should  use  that  for  the  reduction  of 
taxes  and  only  14  percent  to  reduce  the 
deficit.  Clearly,  the  American  people 
are  ahead  of  the  political  leadership  in 
this  country. 

Even  among  Republicans,  an  over- 
whelming majority,  64  percent,  favored 
using  defense  cuts  to  meet  domestic 
needs.  Other  polls  have  shown  similar 
widespread  sentiments  for  job  creation, 
as  did  the  voters  in  New  Hampshire. 

I  support  middle-class  tax  relief,  paid 
for  by  higher  taxes  on  the  wealthy.  But 
we  should  use  the  peace  dividend  to 
jump-start  this  economy,  to  create 
jobs,  and  to  make  the  fundamental 
long-term  investments  that  will  lead  to 
future  prosperity. 

It  will  be  much  more  difficult  to 
achieve  these  goals  in  the  face  of  indif- 
ference and  intransigence  from  the  ad- 
ministration, but  we  must  work  to  do 
so.  The  American  people  deserve  our 
best  efforts  on  their  behalf. 


EXTENSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  MCCAIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  morning 
business  for  5  minutes  so  I  may  address 
the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


HEALTH  CARE  FOR  VETERANS 

Mr.  McCAIN.  Mr.  President,  an  issue 
has  arisen  in  the  last  few  months  con- 
cerning the  issue  of  health  care  for  vet- 
erans. It  has  created  a  firestorm  of  con- 
troversy. It  has  aroused  the  veterans' 
community  like  no  other  issue  that  I 
have  been  familiar  with  in  my  10  years 
as  a  Member  of  Congress.  The  rural 
health  care  initiative,  in  my  view,  is  a 
proposal  that  probably  has  great  merit. 
I  think  that  our  veterans,  as  well  as  all 
of  our  citizens,  believe  that  we  should 
do  everything  we  can  to  provide  medi- 
cal care  to  all  Americans,  especially 
those  who  are  least  privileged. 

Mr.  President,  the  reason  why  veter- 
ans are  concerned  about  this  issue  is 
because  of  the  way  that  this  program 
was  implemented  and,  frankly,  the 
lack  of  communication  and  consulta- 
tion with  the  leadership  of  the  veter- 
ans' community.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  my  colleague  from  Wyoming 
mentioned  a  couple  of  the  leaders  of 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  Mr.  Bob 
Wallace  and  Mr.  Larry  Rivers. 

I  know  both  of  these  gentlemen.  I 
know  them  as  dedicated,  outstanding 
gentlemen  who  have  not  one  ounce  of 


selfishness  associated  with  them.  Both 
of  them  have  dedicated  their  very  lives 
to  assisting  veterans,  and  I  reject  cat- 
egorically any  allegation  that  they  are 
anything  but  the  finest  that  our  veter- 
ans' community  and  our  Nation  can 
offer.  I  am  proud  to  call  them  my 
friends. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  try  to  focus  a 
little  bit  on  the  problem  as  I  see  it.  It 
all  has  to  do  with  eligibility. 

The  policy  of  the  rural  health  care 
initiative  is  that  no  eligible  veteran 
will  be  turned  away.  Of  course,  the 
question  is:  What  is  eligible? 

Due  to  the  lack  of  medical  care  fa- 
cilities and  the  lack  of  health  care  that 
is  available  for  veterans,  we  all  know 
that  veterans  who  have  non-service- 
connected  disability,  are  often  not  eli- 
gible to  receive  care  at  VA  facilities. 
There  is  a  widespread  perception 
throughout  the  veterans  community, 
that  veterans  are  not  receiving  care  in 
veterans  medical  facilities,  while  non- 
veterans  are  receiving  care  ahead  of 
them.  Additionally,  because  of  the  lack 
of  communication  that  exists,  many 
veterans  are  alarmed,  that  this  pilot 
progrram  will  be  expanded  throughout 
the  country.  Anyone  who  is  familiar 
with  the  issue  of  health  care  for  veter- 
ans knows  perfectly  well  that  we  are 
lacking  across  the  board — whether  it  be 
in  surgical  wards,  nursing  homes,  geri- 
atric wards,  or  pure  medical  care. 

Mr.  President,  in  Tucson  or  Phoenix. 
AZ,  there  is  not  enough  room  for  veter- 
ans to  stand,  much  less  sit  in  waiting 
rooms,  waiting  for  the  care  that  was 
promised  to  them  as  part  of  their  re- 
ward for  their  service  to  this  great  Na- 
tion and  their  willingness  to  serve  and 
sacrifice. 

Mr.  President,  I  had  hoped,  and  I  still 
hope,  that  we  can  get  the  President  of 
the  United  States  and  the  leaders  of 
the  veterans'  community  to  sit  down 
together  and  get  this  issue  resolved. 
The  veterans  of  this  country  need  to  be 
told  that  we  will  do  everything  in  our 
power  to  provide  them  with  the  health 
care  they  have  dutifully  earned.  This  is 
not  an  entitlement  or  a  welfare  pro- 
gram. It  is  a  benefit  which  they  have 
earned  through  service  and  sacrifice  to 
the  United  States  of  America. 

There  have  been  statements  to  which 
I  would  like  to  respond,  about  greedy 
veterans,  about  narrowminded  veter- 
ans, about  veterans  who  are  only  con- 
cerned about  themselves. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  proud  to  be  a  vet- 
eran. But  f£ir  more  importantly  than 
that.  I  have  had  the  privilege  of  know- 
ing thousands  of  veterans  across  this 
country.  They  are  not  selfish.  They  are 
not  self-centered.  They  are  not  unwill- 
ing to  serve  their  fellowman. 

Go  to  any  post — American  Legion. 
Disabled  American  Veterans  [DAV], 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  [VFW] — and 
you  will  find  that  most  of  their  efforts 
are,  or  on  behalf  of  the  community — 
whether  they  be  in  patriotic  celebra- 
tions or  helping  others. 


Go  to  a  VA  hospital.  You  will  find 
that  the  volunteers  there  are  generally 
from  the  auxiliary  the  American  Le- 
gion, the  VFW,  or  the  DAV. 

Mr.  President,  it  has  been  my  experi- 
ence that  the  veterans  of  this  country 
have  proven  through  their  continued 
service  to  this  Nation  that  they  nei- 
ther are  selfish  nor  narrowminded  nor 
are  they  greedy.  They  are  the  group  of 
citizens  I  most  admire  and  revere.  I 
hope  we  can  get  this  issue  behind  us, 
and  get  it  settled.  We  need  to  get  it 
done  in  consultation,  not  confronta- 
tion. I  will  continue  to  rely  on  the  ad- 
vice and  counsel  of  the  veterans  of  this 
country. 

I  thank  the  Chair. 


TRIBUTE  TO  CHIEF  N.  DOUGLAS 
STARBIRD 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  on 
February  22,  Chief  N.  Douglas  Starbird, 
chief  of  the  York,  ME,  Police  Depart- 
ment, will  be  honored  by  colleagues, 
friends,  and  family  upon  his  retirement 
after  35  years  as  a  law  enforcement  of- 
ficial in  service  to  the  people  of  Maine. 
I  would  like  to  join  in  recognition  of 
Chief  Starbird's  distinguished  and 
lengthy  career. 

Chief  Starbird  was  born  and  raised  in 
Dexter,  ME.  After  graduating  from 
Foxcroft  Academy,  at  the  age  of  19  he 
joined  the  U.S.  Navy,  serving  from  1943 
until  1945.  While  in  the  service,  he  at- 
tended Tufts  College  and  the  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology,  re- 
ceiving training  in  navigation.  After 
completion  of  this  tour  of  duty  with 
the  Navy,  he  returned  home,  married 
Vicki  Wright,  and  became  the  father  of 
two  children,  Linda  and  Jeffrey. 

In  1955,  Chief  Starbird  became  a 
Maine  State  trooper,  responsible  for 
patrolling  the  southern  end  of  the 
Maine  Turnpike.  During  his  20  years  of 
service  as  a  State  trooper.  Chief 
Starbird  rose  consistently  up  through 
the  ranks,  being  promoted  to  sergeant, 
then  lieutenant,  then  captain. 

In  1975,  Chief  Starbird  retired  from 
the  Maine  State  Police  and  was  hired 
as  the  chief  of  police  in  York.  Shortly 
thereafter,  York  Beach  and  York  Vil- 
lage were  consolidated,  and  the  two  po- 
lice departments  merged.  As  the  result- 
ing community  expanded  and  the  po- 
lice department  outgrew  its  old  space 
at  the  Town  Hall.  Chief  Starbird  was 
instrumental  in  moving  the  police  de- 
partment to  its  present  location  at  37 
Main  Street,  York  Beach.  During  his  15 
years  as  chief  of  the  York  Police  De- 
partment, Chief  Starbird  saw  the  de- 
partment grow  from  6  to  20  full-time 
officers. 

Mr.  President,  throughout  his  career. 
Chief  Starbird  has  been  committed  to 
service  to  his  community  and  to  his 
country.  In  addition  to  his  career  in 
law  enforcement,  he  has  been  active  in 
a  number  of  civic  organizations,  in- 
cluding the  Rotary  Club  of  York.  He 
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served  as  a  member  of  the 
Chiefs  of  Police,  the  New  Eng- 
Chlefs  of  Police,  and  the  Inter- 
national Association  of  Chiefs  of  Po- 
lice 
I 
to 


pleased  to  have  this  opportunity 
join  Chief  Starblrd's  many  friends, 
coUei  grues,  and  family  members  in 
honoi  ing  him  upon  his  retirement.  His 
many  years  of  public  service,  and  his 
llfeloig  commitment  to  his  commu- 
nity. Jet  an  example  for  us  all. 

I  ej  tend  my  warmest  best  regards  to 
Chief  Starbird  and  his  family,  and  my 
best  '  ashes  for  good  health  and  happi- 
ness i  a  his  retirement. 


EXTENSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Thd  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator I  rom  Arkansas. 

Mr.    PRYOR.    Mr.    President,    I   ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  period  for 
business  be  extended. 
PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
ion,  it  is  so  ordered. 
PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
I  will  take  more  than  10  minutes, 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the 
expiration  of  my  remarks  the  Senate 
in  recess  until  2:30  p.m. 
PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  will 
order. 
Senator  from  Arkansas  is  recog- 
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PRYOR.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

remarks  of  Mr.  Pryor  pertain- 

the  introduction  of  S.  2239  are 

located     in     today's     Record     under 

Stat  ements  on  Introduced  Bills  and 

Joint  Resolutions.") 


RECC  GNIZING  THE  ACCOMPLISH- 
ME'^T  OF  CHRISTINE  BANNON- 
RO  )RIGUES 


CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
lyorthy  to  pay  tribute  to  the  out- 
achievements  of  Christine 
-Rodrlgues  who,  at  the  Eighth 
Association  of  Karate/Klck- 
Organlzatlon  Championships 
Dctober  In  London,  because  the 
person — man  or  woman — to  cap- 
three  world  titles  and  set  a  new 
record  at  one  world  champion- 
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ChAstine  is  well-known  as  an  ex- 
traor  Unary  athlete  of  the  martial  arts, 
and  ;  b  considered  by  many  to  be  the 
best  i  ill-around  woman  competitor  ever 
to  ccmpete  in  sport  karate.  Her  pre- 
vious credits  include  15  first-place  na- 
tlona  I  titles  which  earned  her  the  Na- 
tions 1  Blackbelt  League's  coveted 
"Adu  It  Competitor  of  the  Year"  award 
lnl9<l 

Un^  ler  the  guidance  of  her  coach  and 
husbi  nd.  Don  Rodrlgues,  the  25-year- 
old  E  itlve  of  Warwick,  RI,  has  contin- 
ued ler  aggressive  pursuit  of  excel- 
lence In  January  alone  Christine  was 
named  "Female  Athlete  of  the  Year" 
by  Wprds  Unlimited,  the  association  of 


sportswrlters  and  sportscasters  of 
Rhode  Island,  in  addition  to  being  in- 
ducted into  the  National  Blackbelt 
League  1991  and  the  Inside  Kung-Fu 
1992  Halls  of  Fame  respectively. 

It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  recog- 
nize and  honor  Christine's  exceptional 
skills  and  accomplishments.  She  is  an 
example  to  all  who  have  aspirations  of 
success  and  the  determination  to  make 
them  real.  Christine  is  a  source  of  pride 
to  all  of  us  in  Rhode  Island  and  we  wish 
her  continued  success. 


DR.  JAMES  HUGHES'  PROPHETIC 
WORDS 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
share  with  you  and  the  other  Members 
of  the  Senate  a  talk  given  by  Dr. 
James  Hughes  about  the  neglect  of 
children  in  our  society.  Dr.  Hughes  ad- 
dressed a  congrregation  in  Post  Mills, 
VT,  last  August.  He  talks  about  the  in- 
creasingly complex  society  that  our 
children  encounter.  As  a  pediatrician 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  Dr.  Hughes 
knows  firsthand  about  the  challenges 
of  keeping  families  together  and  the 
perils  of  inner-city  violence  for  our 
children. 

In  America,  many  children  are  grow- 
ing up  healthy,  confident  and  skilled, 
but  too  many  are  not.  Too  many  Amer- 
ican newborns  are  dying.  Our  country 
ranks  22d  in  infant  mortality  rates 
among  industrialized  countries,  where- 
as Japan  ranks  first  as  having  the  low- 
est infant  mortality  rate.  Forty  years 
ago  the  opposite  was  true.  Too  many 
children  grow  up  in  poverty.  One  in 
five  live  in  poverty  and  go  to  bed  hun- 
gry. And  of  the  37  million  Americans 
without  health  insurance,  a  fifth  are 
children.  In  addition,  many  children 
suffer  the  injustices  of  corrupt  neigh- 
borhoods, poor  school  systems,  and 
broken  families.  For  many,  opportuni- 
ties are  limited. 

Mr.  President,  today's  parents  are 
raising  children  in  a  world  vastly  dif- 
ferent from  the  one  I  remember  when 
two  of  three  American  families  con- 
sisted of  a  father  who  was  the  bread- 
winner, a  mother,  and  the  children 
they  were  raising.  Today  fewer  than 
one  in  five  families  fits  this  descrip- 
tion. "Quality  time"  is  a  new  addition 
to  the  American  vocabulary. 

When  I  was  young  my  parents  in- 
stilled in  me  the  belief  that  each  gen- 
eration has  a  duty  to  make  life  better 
for  the  next  generation.  Let  us  then 
not  forget  the  responsibility  we  have  to 
our  children.  That  is  the  American 
dream  and  we  need  to  recapture  it. 

Childhood  is  one  of  life's  most  impor- 
tant developmental  periods.  It  is  about 
turning  mystery  into  understanding 
and  providing  a  stable  base  from  which 
our  children  can  grow. 

Mr.  President,  as  we  begin  this  year's 
debate  on  the  Nation's  budget,  I  urge 
every  Member  of  the  Senate  to  think 
about  what  Dr.  Hughes  has  to  say 
about  the  needs  of  our  children. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Children 

Today  we're  talking  about  children. 

I  like  them.  I've  found  few  Scrooges  in  my 
life  who  don't.  Being  a  pediatrician  gives  me 
the  kicks  I  need.  There's  always  a  happy 
story  out  of  every  day.  It's  hard  to  have  a 
bad  day  when  a  10-month-older  pulls  with 
fascination  on  my  eyebrows,  a  three-year- 
older  proudly  counts  her  toes  for  me  (the  evi- 
dent number  may  be  five,  but  proud  reports 
of  4.  5.  or  6  seem  equally  common)  or  a  pre- 
schooler recites  the  names  of  the  four  Teen- 
age Mutant  Nlnja  Turtles  pictured  on  his  un- 
derpants. (Incidentally.  I'll  autograph  a  copy 
of  today's  program  for  anyone  who  can  finish 
that  list  of  unlikely  sewer-dwelling  heroes 
which  starts  with  Mlchaelangelo.  Raphael, 
and  Leonardo!)  I  have  been  truly  blessed  by 
my  profession.  Dally  I'm  brought  Into  con- 
tact with  neat  kids.  Daily  I  stand  In  awe  of 
the  enormous  task  young  mothers  take  on. 
And  dally,  In  my  Inner  city  practice,  I  think 
of  the  dying  Absaloms  and  the  mourning  Da- 
vids. 

Because  of  the  nature  of  my  District  of  Co- 
lumbia practice  on  North  Capitol  Street 
most  of  the  children  seen  by  my  group  of  5 
pediatricians  have  single  mothers.  1  had 
cause  to  review  the  chart  of  one  of  these 
children  recently.  He  had  joined  our  practice 
two  years  earlier  at  the  a*e  of  twelve.  My 
colleague's  notes  then  read,  "Did  well  In  sev- 
enth grade",  and  recorded  an  unremarkable 
physical  examination.  The  next  year's  notes 
were  similar  unremarkable  entries  by  my 
fellow  physicans  concerning  common  ail- 
ments. Then  began  a  sequence  of  Inner  city 
events:  a  head  Injury;  a  laceration:  an  In- 
fected hand  following  a  fist  fight:  a  bullet 
wound  in  the  foot:  his  first  case  of  gonorrhea 
at  14:  and  an  overdose  on  doxycycllne  when 
he  took  at  one  sitting  8  of  the  14  pills  pre- 
scribed for  a  seven  day  course  of  treatment 
of  chlamydia.  (For  those  of  you  who  don't 
know,  chlamydia  is  the  commonest  sexually 
transmitted  disease  among  American  adoles- 
cents). I  first  saw  the  boy  on  that  occasion 
and  made  my  chart  entry  on  his  Problem 
List:  "Youth  at  Risk".  1  offered  him  HIV 
testing  which  he  declined.  His  worried  moth- 
er insisted,  however,  and  he  reluctantly  con- 
sented. Her  advice  was  sound.  One  out  of 
every  sixty  women  delivering  babies  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  Is  Infected  with  this 
virus,  the  cause  of  AIDS.  Happily,  he  was 
negative.  I  reviewed  with  him  carefully  the 
ways  that  HIV  Is  transmitted  and  the  impor- 
tance of  condoms  for  those  with  multiple 
sexual  partners.  I  urged  that  he  establish  an 
ongoing,  working  relationship  with  me  or 
with  one  of  my  collegues.  I  saw  him  a  month 
later  for  a  second  bout  of  gonorrhea.  Again  I 
urged  that  he  come  to  see  me  or  another  pe- 
diatrician on  a  regular  basis  starting  with  a 
health  assessment. 

The  final  chart  entry  was  by  one  of  our  Ad- 
vice Nurses  recording  his  mother's  call.  No. 
he  wouldn't  be  in  for  his  health  assessment 
with  me.  He  had  been  shot  dead  on  Mother's 
Day. 

Absalom,  too.  had  gone  astray.  He  had 
usurped  the  palace  of  his  father.  David,  and 
to  prove  his  mastery  had  had  intercourse 
with  David's  ten  concubines.  Absalom  was 
even  out  to  destroy  his  father,  yet  David 
wept  at  the  news  of  his  death. 

We're  not  told  in  Samuel  II  how  Absalom's 
mother  felt  about  her  son's  death.  In  Wash- 
ington, DC,  we  usually  don't  hear  about  the 
father's  pain. 

You  may  have  read  two  months  ago  about 
the   single   mother   driving  her  three   kids 


home  from  a  visit  with  Grandma.  They  were 
on  nny  North  Capitol  Street  when  occupants 
of  two  other  nearby  cars  began  shooting  at 
one  another.  In  the  crossfire,  one  stray  bul- 
let went  through  this  young  mother's  head, 
killing  her  instantly.  Her  three  children  sur- 
vived the  crash.  I  can't  recall  the  press  re- 
porting how  the  father(8)  of  her  three  chil- 
dren felt.  I'm  not  sure  the  paper  even  identi- 
fied him  or  them. 

The  district  of  Columbia  has  600,000  resi- 
dents, just  slightly  more  than  the  State  of 
Vermont.  450  of  these  Washlngtonians  die 
each  year  of  homicide,  a  death  rate  of  about 
0.7S/1000  per  year.  Most  of  these  slaylngs  are 
drug  related:  many  Involve  teenage  boys.  By 
comparison,  30,000  Nicaraguans  lost  their 
lives  during  the  decade  of  Contra  war.  For 
that  nation,  at  war,  with  Just  over  3,000,000 
people,  that  was  a  death  rate  of  about  one 
per  1000  per  year.  Thus,  we  in  Washington  are 
experiencing  a  death  rate  of  our  sons  from 
homicide  that  is  only  a  shade  less  than  the 
rate  which  Nicaragua  suffered  in  an  all-out 
civil  war! 

"O  my  son  Absalom,  my  son,  my  son 
Absalom.  Would  I  had  died  Instead  of  you,  O 
Absalom,  my  son,  my  son!" 

Today  we're  talking  about  children. 

What  about  poverty  and  American's  chil- 
dren? One  index  of  poverty  is  the  ability  to 
pay  one's  medical  bills.  We've  heard  that  37 
million  Americans  have  no  health  insurance. 
That's  some  70  times  as  many  Americans  as 
there  are  citizens  of  the  State  of  Vermont;  a 
lot  a  needy  Americans. 

Our  children  are  disproportionately  poor. 
The  Children's  Defense  Fund  mongraph, 
"The  State  of  America's  Children,  1991",  re- 
ports that  in  1989,  the  last  year  for  which 
final  statistics  were  available,  19.6%  of 
America's  children  under  18  lived  In  poverty. 
(That's  quite  an  Increase  over  the  16.4%  in 
1979  or  the  14%  In  1969).  For  American  chil- 
dren under  the  age  of  6  the  picture  is  even 
more  bleak:  15.3%  living  in  poverty  in  1969,  a 
jump  to  17.8%  In  1979,  and  then  to  a  coUosal 
22.5%  In  1989!  We  spend  less  per  capita  of  our 
gross  national  product  on  elementary  and 
secondary  school  than  13  other  industrialized 
nations.  Furthermore,  we  seem  to  care  less. 
The  measles  encephalitis  which  in  their 
childhood  brain  damaged  Jack  Kennedy's  sis- 
ter and  put  my  sister-in-law  into  coma  for  a 
month  became  preventable  in  the  early 
1960's.  As  CDF  reports,  "In  the  late  1970'8 
measles  eradication  seemed  within  reach.  By 
1983,  the  United  States  had  brought  the  num- 
ber of  cases  down  to  an  all-time  low  of  1500. 
Five  years  later,  following  a  significant  de- 
cline in  the  number  of  children  immunized,  a 
measle  epidemic  struck  communities  across 
the  nation,  hitting  hardest  in  some  of  the 
largest  cities.  In  1990  the  number  of  cases 
swelled  to  25,000." 

For  comparison,  let's  look  at  a  really  poor 
nation,  Nicaragua,  with  a  1987  gross  national 
product  per  capita  of  $830.  That's  less  than 
5%  of  the  $18,530  each  of  us  in  the  USA  en- 
joys. The  Washington  Post  In  March  of  this 
year  reported  that  among  the  nations  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  Nicaragua  currently 
ranks  #19  in  Its  rate  of  measles  Immuniza- 
tion. Nicaragua  was  beset  by  a  decade  of 
Contra  counter-revolution  In  the  1980's,  a 
war  In  substantial  part  underwritten  by  the 
United  States.  We  all  know  where  we  placed 
our  political  priorities  In  the  19e0's.  The 
same  Congress  which  voted  some  $447  million 
to  overt  aid  to  the  Contras  cut  financing  for 
measles  vaccine  here  at  home.  The  result? 
On  the  scale  that  ranks  Nicaragua  #19  in 
measles  Immunization  rate  the  USA  ranks 
#26.  It's  tempting  to  speculate  how  much 
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better  off  the  children  of  both  Nicaragua  and 
the  United  States  would  be  if  Instead  of 
spending  some  $400,000,000  to  arm  the 
Contras  Congress  had  spent  it  on  measles 
eradication  here  at  home. 

Today  we're  talking  about  children. 

We've  recently  been  treated  to  pictures  of 
the  G7,  the  economic  summit  of  the  Heads  of 
State  of  the  leading  industrialized  nations: 
the  "Board  of  Directors  of  the  World"  as  the 
Boston  Globe  called  them.  As  that  Direc- 
torate looked  down  from  its  lofty  summit 
onto  all  the  nations  of  the  world,  I  wonder  If 
any  of  those  seven  Heads  of  State  thought  of 
the  Jesus  who  charged  his  followers  to  "Let 
the  little  children  come  to  me,  and  do  not 
stop  them;  for  it  is  to  such  as  these  that  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  belongs"? 

To  their  credit.  It's  pretty  clear  that  the 
other  G7  States  think  more  about  their  chil- 
dren than  does  the  United  States.  The  same 
decade  of  the  1980's  which  trained  us  In  Gre- 
nada and  Panama  for  our  1990  Desert  Storm 
conquest  saw  our  1988  rate  of  death  for  Amer- 
ican children  under  the  age  of  5  sink  to  22nd 
place  among  the  nations  of  the  world.  Our 
Desert  Storm  battlefield  casualties  were  but 
a  trine  compared  to  the  number  of  American 
infants  who  die  each  year,  40,000,  half  of 
whom  would  not  have  died  had  they  been 
born  in  Japan  rather  than  in  the  Land  of  the 
Free. 

The  social  cost  of  our  neglect  of  our  chil- 
dren Is  grotesque.  In  Washington.  DC,  there 
is  one  arrest  per  year  per  14  residents.  More 
than  a  million  Americans  are  now  In  jail  or 
in  prison,  a  rate  of  Imprisonment  rivalled 
only  by  the  Soviet  Union  and  South  Africa. 

Today  we're  talking  about  children. 

In  this  church  on  Independence  Day  week- 
end the  American  Flag  was  placed  In  front  of 
the  choir.  Doctor  John  read  ringing  phrases 
from  our  Declaration  of  Independence. 
"When  In  the  course  of  human  events,  it  be- 
comes necessary  for  one  people  to  .  .  .",  etc. 
Are  we  today  at  such  a  time  when  the  course 
of  human  events  calls  us  to  look  at  what  we 
have  been  doing  to  our  children?  Remember 
what  the  Preamble  to  our  Constitution  says: 
"We,  the  people  of  the  United  States,  in 
order  to  form  a  more  perfect  Union,  establish 
justice,  insure  domestic  tranquility,  provide 
for  the  common  defense,  promote  the  general 
welfare,  and  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty 
[not  just  "liberty"  but  "the  blessings  of  lib- 
erty"] to  ourselves  and  our  posterity  ["pos- 
terity": that's  our  children],  do  ordain  and 
establish  this  Constitution  for  the  United 
States  of  America." 

President  Bush,  in  welcoming  the  Soviet 
Union  into  the  fellowship  of  nations  with 
free  market  systems  said  (and  I  believe  I 
quote  him  directly)  "Competition  brings 
with  It  the  opportunity  for  success— and  the 
risk  of  failure."  He's  very  correct.  But  I 
would  add  that,  for  children  in  a  purely  com- 
petitive system,  there  is  not  just  a  risk  of, 
but  rather  a  guarantee  of  failure.  Children  do 
not  thrive  in  a  free  market  system  without 
advocates.  Remember  the  story  from  Mat- 
thew. "Then  little  children  were  being 
brought  to  him  in  order  that  he  might  lay 
his  hands  on  them  and  pray.  The  disciples 
spoke  sternly  to  those  who  brought  them; 
but  Jesus  said,  'Let  the  little  children  come 
to  me,  and  do  not  stop  them;  for  it  is  to  such 
as  these  that  the  kingdom  of  heaven  be- 
longs.' And  he  laid  bis  hands  on  them  and 
went  on  his  way."  The  children  were  losing 
in  their  struggle  to  approach  Jesus  until  He 
became  their  advocate:  "Let  the  little  chil- 
dren come  to  me,  and  do  not  stop  them;  for 
it  is  to  such  as  these  that  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  belongs"! 


Jesus  weighed  in  on  the  side  of  children. 
Are  we  prepared  to  do  likewise? 

The  coin  I'm  holding  up  is  embossed  with 
the  Latin  phrase,  "E  pluribus  unum":  out  of 
the  many  comes  one.  The  "one"  Is  us.  the 
great  American  nation.  We — you  and  I  and 
every  other  American— are  the  great  collec- 
tive, the  "unum  e  pluribus".  And  it  Is  incum- 
bent upon  us  to  do  what  scripture  and  the 
Preamble  to  our  American  Constitution  call 
upon  us  to  do  for  our  children.  And  It  is  our 
President's  job— sworn  to  on  the  Bible  as  he 
or  she  takes  the  oath  of  that  high  office— to 
uphold  that  Constitution,  doing  all  those 
things  it  lists  not  for  momentary  self-gratlfl- 
cation,  not  for  the  worldly  glory  of  sum- 
mitry, not  for  the  temptation  of  a  Devil  on 
a  high  mountain  but  "to  secure  the  blessings 
of  liberty  for  ourselves  and  out  posterity". 

Today  we're  talking  about  children. 

I  feel  we  have  Indeed  come  to  one  of  those 
times  In  the  course  of  human  events  when 
change  Is  required;  truly  a  miraculous  con- 
version. Too  many  American  newborns  are 
dying,  too  many  grow  up  in  poverty,  too 
many  suffer  the  injustice  of  poor  schools,  de- 
caying neighborhoods,  broken  families,  lim- 
ited opportunity,  the  covert  marketing  of 
drugs  and  the  overt  promotion  of  alcohol  and 
tobacco  and  the  Idolatry  of  media's  violence 
and  Its  myth  of  Irresponsible  sex. 

Of  course  it  will  cost  money.  Do  we  have 
it?  Currently  our  infamously  inefficient  and 
Inequitable  health  care  system  consumes  ap- 
proximately $2700  per  capita  per  year.  Are 
the  kids  in  your  family  getting  their  $2700 
worth  of  health  care?  EUich  new  B-2  bomber 
we  buy  would  cost  every  American  man, 
woman,  and  child  $4.40  according  to  Physi- 
cians for  Social  Responsibility.  And  then 
there's  the  "off-budget"  S&L  bailout  and  the 
"off-budget"  Persian  Gulf  War. 

Of  course  we  have  the  money!  But  it  is  ab- 
solutely certain  that,  whether  we  are  or  are 
not  recovering  from  our  recession,  our  chil- 
dren will  not  benefit  without  a  massive  re- 
ordering of  our  priorities  in  their  direct  be- 
half. 

Free  market  competition  offers  each  of  us 
the  opportunity  to  be  as  rich  as  Donald 
Trump  is  (or  was),  the  chance  to  crown  our 
success  with  the  building  of  palatial  casinos. 
But  is  such  the  path  we're  called  upon  to  fol- 
low? Is  such  the  way  to  secure  the  blessings 
of  liberty  for  ourselves  and  our  posterity? 

We  have  forgotten  our  children.  But  we. 
through  collective  action,  can  now  advocate 
for  them.  In  this  land  of  the  free  we  are  free 
to  act  in  our  children's  behalf— or  not  to  do 
so.  The  choice  is  ours.  We  can  make  it. 

Today  we've  been  talking  about  children. 
Now  lets  do  something. 


COMMENDING  BONNIE  BLAIR. 
OLYMPIC  GOLD 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  it  is  with 
great  pleasure  that  I  rise  to  congratu- 
late a  determined  and  dedicated  young 
woman  from  Champaign,  IL. 

Last  week,  during  the  I6th  winter 
Olympics,  Bonnie  Blair  became  the 
first  American  woman  to  win  consecu- 
tive winter  Olympic  gold  medals  with  a 
victory  in  the  500-meter  speed  skating 
event.  At  the  1988  winter  Olympics  in 
Calgary,  Canada,  Bonnie  skated  to  the 
gold  medal.  She  repeated  that  remark- 
able feat  in  this  year's  Olympics  in 
Albertville,  France,  crossing  the  finish 
line  in  40.33  seconds  to  claim  the  first 
gold  medal  of  the  Olympic  games  for 
the  United  States. 
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all  proud  of  what  Bonnie  has 

Among  the  assembly  of 

greatest    athletes    in    the    world, 

came  out  on  top  not  once,  but 

To  this,  I  salute  her  and  wish 

of  luck  to  our  entire  American 


JNIVERSITY  OF  NEW  ENG- 
LAND COLLEGE  OF  OSTEO- 
PATIIC  MEDICINE:  ITS  PRIMARY 
MIS!  HON  IS  PRIMARY  CARE 


ha  ve 


OHEN.   Mr.   President,   to  date 
national  health  care  debate  has  fo- 
irimarily  on  the  access  problems 
millions  of  Americans  who  do 
adequate  insurance  and  who 
priced  out  of  the  market  by 
ing  health  care  costs, 
is,  however,  another  side  to 
problem,  and  it  has  little  or 
to  do  with  insurance.  For  mil- 
)f  rural    Americans,    access    to 
1  asic   health   care  services   is  a 
not  because  they  lack  insur- 
1  ut  because  they  lack  the  physi- 
other  providers  to  deliver  care, 
one-third  of  my  home  State  of 
is  currently  experiencing  severe 
of  physicians  providing  basic 
care.  Further,  a  1986  survey  in- 
that  fully  one-half  of  Maine's 
practice   physicians,    most  of 
practice  in  rural  areas,  will  have 
by  1996.  With  the  ever-increas- 
co^ts  of  medical  education,  a  de- 
enrollment    in    primary    care 


residency  programs,  and  in  many  areas 
an  aging  population  of  rural  doctors, 
this  situation  will  only  get  worse  be- 
fore it  gets  better  unless  steps  are 
taken  to  address  the  problem. 

Primary  care  physicians  are  critical 
to  the  delivery  of  health  care  in  rural 
areas  where  hospital  services  are  lim- 
ited and  often  great  distances  away. 
The  primary  care  physician  is  typically 
the  first  physician  the  patient  sees. 
The  primary  care  physician  makes  the 
initial  assessment,  attempts  to  solve  as 
many  problems  as  possible,  and  coordi- 
nates the  health  care  team.  The  pri- 
mary care  physician  is  also  responsible 
for  providing  continued  contact  with 
the  patient  and  the  patient's  family. 

Recruiting  and  retaining  a  primary 
care  physician  can  be  one  of  the  most 
difficult  tasks  facing  a  rural  commu- 
nity or,  for  that  matter,  an  inner-city 
neighborhood.  According  to  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices, 13  million  Americans  live  in  2,082 
rural  and  urban  communities  consid- 
ered medically  underserved.  These  in- 
clude 21  areas  in  Maine,  where  an  esti- 
mated 55,000  people  live  without  a  near- 
by doctor  or  medical  clinic. 

One  program  that  has  been  invalu- 
able in  helping  to  address  this  shortage 
of  basic  health  care  providers  in  both 
rural  and  urban  America  is  the  Na- 
tional Health  Service  Corps.  This  year, 
the  corps  awarded  288  scholarships,  and 
today  I  want  to  publicly  recognize  the 
medical  school  that,  in  spite  of  having 
one  of  the  smallest  enrollments,  led 
the  Nation  in  the  number  of  students 
accepted  into  the  National  Health 
Service  Corps. 

This  year,  nearly  6  percent  of  the 
medical  students  accepted  into  the  Na- 
tional Health  Service  Corps  were  from 
one  institution — the  University  of  New 
England  College  of  Osteopathic  Medi- 
cine in  Biddeford,  ME.  That  is  a  re- 
markable percentage  when  one  consid- 
ers that  the  college's  enrollment  rep- 
resents less  than  one-half  of  1  percent 
of  the  total  national  medical  school  en- 
rollment. 

The  University  of  New  England  Col- 
lege of  Osteopathic  Medicine,  Maine's 
only  medical  school,  is  a  school  with  a 
vital  and  focused  mission:  the  training 
of  primary  care  physicians  for  Maine 
and  New  England.  It  accomplishes  this 
with  a  program  and  a  philosophy  an- 
chored in  primary  care  practice,  a  clin- 
ical faculty  of  community-based  prac- 
titioners for  role-modeling,  and  a  com- 
munity-based clinical  clerkship  pro- 
gram. While  it  was  founded  barely  14 
years  ago,  70  percent  of  its  graduates 
now  enter  primary  care,  more  than  any 
medical  school  in  New  England.  It  is 
also  one  of  only  a  few  schools  nation- 
wide to  provide  a  rural  clinical  train- 
ing rotation  for  its  students. 

The  University  of  New  England  Col- 
lege of  Osteopathic  Medicine,  through 
its  mission,  its  curriculum,  and  ulti- 
mately, through  its  graduates,  is  re- 


sponding to  the  rural,  primary  care 
challenge  facing  Maine  and  New  Eng- 
land. The  State  of  Maine,  the  New  Eng- 
land region,  and  the  National  Health 
Service  Corps  will  all  benefit  greatly 
from  the  services  of  the  graduates  of 
the  University  of  New  England  College 
of  Osteopathic  Medicine,  and  I  am 
pleased  to  have  this  opportunity  to  pay 
tribute  to  this  unique  institution. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  period  of  time 
for  morning  business  be  extended  for  10 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair,  in  his  capacity  as  a  Senator 
from  Nevada,  objects. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  you 
state  that  again?  What  is  the  par- 
liamentary situation  here? 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Morning 
business  is  closed. 

RECESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will 
stand  in  recess  until  the  hour  of  2:30 
p.m. 

Thereupon,  at  1:09  p.m.,  the  Senate 
recessed  until  2:30  p.m.;  whereupon,  the 
Senate  reassembled  when  called  to 
order   by    the    Presiding   Officer    [Mr. 

DODD]. 


HIGHER  EDUCATION  AMENDMENTS 
OF  1991 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will  now 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  S.  1150, 
which  the  clerk  will  report. 
The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  bill  (S.  1150)  to  reauthorize  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill,  which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources with  an  amendment  to  strike 
all  after  the  enacting  clause  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

SSCnON  1.  SHORT  TTTLB;  TABLE  OF  CONTENTS. 

(a)  Short  Title.— This  Act  may  be  cited  as 
the  "Higher  Education  Amendments  of  1991". 

(b)  Table  of  Contents.— The  table  of  con- 
tents is  as  follows: 
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TITLE  1—POSTSECONDARY  IMPROVEMENT 

AND  COMMUNITY  SERVICE 
Sec.  101.  Fund  for   the  improvement  of  post- 
secondary  education. 
TITLE  II— ACADEMIC  LIBRARIES  AND 
INFORMATION  SERVICES 

Sec.  201.  Amendment  to  title  heading. 

Sec.  202.  Authorization  of  appropriations. 

Sec.  203.  Library  experts. 

Sec.  204.  College  library  technology  and  co- 
operation grants. 

Sec.  205.  Library  education,  research,  and  de- 
velopment. 

Sec.  206.  Library  education  and  human  re- 
source development. 


Sec.  207.  Research  and  demonstration. 

Sec.  208.  Improving  access  to  research  library 
resources. 

Sec.  209.  College  library  technology  and  co- 
operation grants. 

TITLE  III— INSTITUTIONAL  AID 
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Sec.  302.  Hispanic-serving  institutions. 

Sec.  303.  Duration  of  grants. 

Sec.  304.  Grants  to  institutions. 

Sec.  305.  Minimum  allotment. 

Sec.  306.  Professional  or  graduate  institutions. 

Sec.  307.  Establishment  of  grants. 

Sec.  308.  Endovmient  challenge  grants. 

Sec.  309.  Application  for  assistance. 

Sec.  310.  Waiver  authority. 

Sec.  311.  Cooperative  arrangements. 

Sec.  312.  Repealers. 

Sec.  313.  Assistance  to  institutions  under  other 
programs. 

Sec.  314.  Authorization  of  appropriations. 
TITLE  IV— STUDENT  ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  401.  Program  authority  and  method  of  dis- 
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Sec.  402.  Repealers. 

Sec.  403.  Authorization  of  appropriations. 

,Sec.  404.  Amount  and  duration  of  grants. 

Sec.  405.  Agreements  with  institutions;  selection 
of  recipients. 

Sec.  406.  Allocation  of  funds. 

Sec.  407.  Grants  to  States  for  State  student  in- 
centives. 

Sec.  408.  Applications  for  State  student  incen- 
tive grant  program. 

Sec.  409.  Early  intervention  program. 

Sec.  410.  Special  programs  for  students  from 
disadvantaged  backgrounds. 

Sec.  411.  Talent  search. 

Sec.  412.  Upward  bound. 

Sec.  413.  Student  support  services. 

Sec.  414.  Educational  opportunity  centers. 

Sec.  415.  Staff  development  activities. 

Sec.  416.  Evaluation  for  program  improvement. 

Sec.  417.  Special  programs  for  students  whose 
families  are  engaged  in  migrant 
and  seasonal  fannwork. 

Sec.  418.  Allocation  among  States. 

Sec.  419.  Selection  of  scholarships. 

Sec.  420.  Awards  ceremony. 

Sec.  421.  Authorization  of  appropriations. 

Sec.  422.  Payments  to  institutions  of  higher 
education. 

Sec.  423.  Veterans  education  outreach  program. 

Sec.  424.  Access  scholarships. 

Sec.  425.  Limitations  on  individual  federally  in- 
sured loans  and  on  Federal  loan 
insurance. 

Sec.  426.  Eligibility  of  student  borrowers  and 
terms  of  federally  insured  student 
loans. 

Sec.  427.  Applicable  interest  rates. 

Sec.  428.  Federal  payments  to  reduce  student 
interest  costs. 

Sec.  429.  Supplemental  loan  for  students. 

Sec.  430.  Plus  loans. 

Sec.  431.  Consolidation  loans. 

Sec.  432.  Default  reduction  programs. 

Sec.  433.  Requirements  for  disbursement  of  stu- 
dent loans. 

Sec.  434.  Default  of  student  under  Federal  loan 
insurance  program. 

Sec.  435.  Reports  to  credit  bureaus  and  institu- 
tions of  higher  education. 

Sec.  436.  Legal  powers  and  responsibilities. 

Sec.  437.  Student  loan  information  by  eligible 
lenders. 

Sec.  438.  Definitions  for  student  loan  insurance 
program. 

Sec.  439.  Repayment  by  the  Secretary  of  loans 
of  bankrupt,  deceased  or  disabled 
borrowers. 

Sec.  440.  Special  allowances. 

Sec.  441.  Student  loan  marketing  association. 


Sec.  442.  Authorization  of  appropriations. 

Sec.  443.  Allocation  of  funds. 

Sec.  444.  Grants  for  work-study  programs. 

Sec.  445.  Job  location  and  development  pro- 
grams. 

Sec.  446.  Work-learning  program  and  student 
mentor  pilot  program. 

Sec.  447.  Income  contingent  direct  loan  dem- 
onstration program. 

Sec.  448.  Authorization  of  appropriations. 

Sec.  449.  Agreements  vnth  institutions  of  higher 
education. 

Sec.  450.  Student  loan  information  by  eligible 
institutions. 

Sec.  451.  Terms  of  loans. 

Sec.  452.  Cancellation  of  loans  for  certain  piU)- 
lic  service. 

Sec.  453.  Distribution  of  assets  from  student 
loan  funds. 

Sec.  454.  Student  aid  methodology. 

Sec.  455.  Amount  of  need. 

Sec.  456.  Cost  of  attendance. 

Sec.  457.  Family  contribution. 

Sec.  458.  Student  aid  methodology:  data  ele- 
ments. 

Sec.  459.  Expected  family  contribution  for  de- 
pendent students. 

Sec.  460.  Expected  family  contribution  for  inde- 
pendent students  with  dependents 
other  than  a  spouse. 

Sec.  461.  Expected  family  contribution  for  single 
independent  students  or  for  ituir- 
ried  independent  students  without 
other  dependents. 

Sec.  462.  Regulations:  updated  tables. 

Sec.  463.  Simplified  needs  test. 

Sec.  464.  Discretion  of  student  financial  aid  of- 
ficer. 

Sec.  465.  Definitions:  general  calculation  rules. 

Sec.  466.  Definitions. 

Sec.  467.  Master  calendar. 

Sec.  468.  Forms  and  regulations. 

Sec.  469.  Student  eligibility. 

Sec.  470.  Statute  of  Wnitations. 

Sec.  471.  Information  dissemination  activities. 

Sec.  472.  National  student  loan  data  system. 

Sec.  473.  Simplification  of  the  lending  process 
for  borrowers. 

Sec.  474.  Institutional  refunds. 

Sec.  475.  Early  awareness  information  program. 

Sec.  476.  Program  participation  agreements. 

Sec.  477.  Assignment  of  identification  numbers. 

Sec.  478.  Transfer  of  allotments. 

Sec.  479.  Criminal  penalties. 

Sec.  480.  Advisory  committee  on  student  finan- 
cial assistance. 

Sec.  431.  General  provisions. 

Sec.  482.  Institutional    integrity    program    re- 
quired. 
TITLE  V— EDUCATOR  RECRUITMENT. 
RETENTION,  AND  DEVELOPMENT 

Sec.  501.  Educator  recruitment,  retention,  and 
development. 
TITLE  VI— INTERNATIONAL  EDUCATION 
PROGRAMS 


Sec.  601. 
Sec.  602. 

Sec.  603. 
Sec.  604. 

Sec.  605. 
Sec.  606. 


Sec.  607. 
Sec.  608. 
Sec.  609. 

Sec.  610. 

Sec.  611. 
Sec.  612. 


Purpose. 

Graduate  and  undergraduate  lan- 
guage and  area  studies. 

Language  resource  centers. 

Undergraduate  international  studies 
and  foreign  language  programs. 

Research:  studies;  annual  report. 

Periodicals  and  other  research  mate- 
rials published  outside  the  United 
States. 

Equitable  distribution  of  funds. 

American  overseas  research  centers. 

Authorization  of  appropriations  for 
part  A. 

Centers  for  international  business  edu- 
cation. 

Education  and  training  programs. 

Authorization  of  appropriations  for 
partB. 


Sec.  613.  Minority  foreign  service  professional 

development  program. 
Sec.  614.  Definitions. 

TITLE  VII-CONSTRUCTION,  RECONSTRUC- 
TION, AND  RENOVATION  OF  ACADEMIC 
FACILITIES 
Sec.  701.  Repealers  and  redesignations. 
Sec.  702.  Prior  rights  and  obligations. 
Sec.  703.  Improvement  of  academic  and  library 

facilities. 
Sec.  704.  Federal   assistance    in    the  form   of 

loans. 
Sec.  705.  Apportionment  priorities. 
Sec.  706.  Funding  rules. 
Sec.  707.  Definitions. 
Sec.  708.  Forgiveness  of  certain  loans. 

TITLE  VIII— COOPERATIVE  EDUCATION 
Sec.  801.  Cooperative  education. 

TITLE  IX— GRADUATE  PROGRAMS 
Sec.  901.  Graduate  programs. 

TITLE  X—POSTSECONDARY 
IMPROVEMENT  PROGRAMS 
Sec.  1001.  Postsecondary      improvement      pro- 
grams. 
TITLE  XI— PARTNERSHIPS  FOR  ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT    AND    URBAN    COMMU- 
NITY SERVICE 
Sec.  1101.  Repeal  of  title. 

TITLE  XII— GENERAL  PROVISIONS  AND 
DEMONSTRATION  PROGRAMS 

Sec.  1201.  Definitions. 

Sec.  1202.  Special  criteria  for  high-risk  institu- 
tions. 

Sec.  1203.  Natiorml  Advisory  Committee  on  In- 
stitutional Quality  and  Integrity. 

Sec.  1204.  Demonstration  programs. 

TITLE  XIII— EDUCATION  ADMINISTRATION 

Sec.  1301.  Studies. 

TITLE  XIV— AMENDMENTS  TO  OTHER 
LAWS 

Sec.  1401.  Higher  education   technical  amerul- 
ments. 

Sec.  1402.  General  Education  Provisions  Act. 

Sec.  1403.  United  States  Institute  of  Peace. 

Sec.  1404.  Law  enforcement  unit  records. 


TITLE  XV- 


-N  AT  ION  A  L  CENTER  FOR  THE 
WORKPLACE 


Sec.  1501.  Purpose. 
Sec.  1502.  Establishment. 
Sec.  1503.  Use  of  funds. 
Sec.  1504.  Board  of  Advisors. 
Sec.  1505.  Gifts  and  donations. 
Sec.  1506.  Authorization  of  appropriations. 
TFTLE  I— POSTSECONDARY  IMPROVEMENT 
AND  COMMUNmr  SERVICE 

SBC.    lot.    FUND    FOR    THE    IMPROVEMENT    OF 
POSTSECONDARY  EDUCATION. 

Title  I  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965 
(hereafter  in  this  Act  referred  to  as  the  "Act") 
(20  U.S.C.  1001  et  seq.)  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"TITLE  I— POSTSECONDARY 

IMPROVEMENT  AND  COMMUNITY  SERVICE 

"PART  A— INSTITUTIONAL  ASSISTANCE 

"Subpart  I— Fund  for  the  Improvement  of 

Postsecondary  Education 

'SBC.    111.    FUND    FOR    THE    IMPROVEMSNT   OF 
POSTSECONDARY  EDUCATION. 

"The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  make  grants 
to,  or  enter  into  contracts  with,  institutions  of 
postsecondary  education  or  combinations  of 
such  institutions  and  other  public  and  private 
nonprofit  institutions  and  agencies,  to  enable 
such  institutions  and  combinations  of  such  in- 
stitutions to  improve  postsecondary  education 
opportunities  by — 

"(1)  encouraging  the  reform,  innovation,  and 
improvement  of  postsecondary  education,  and 
providing  equal  educational  opportunity  for  all; 
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introduction  of  reforms  in  graduate 
in  the  structure  of  academic  profes- 
in  the  recruitment  and  retention  of 
and 

creation  of  new  institutions  and  pro- 
examining  and  awarding  credentials 
and  the  introduction  of  reforms 
institutional  practices  related  thereto. 

NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  THE  FUND  FOR 
THE  IMPROVEMENT  OF  POST- 
SECONDARY  EDUCATION. 

$STABLISHME\T.— There  is  established  a 

Board  of  the  Fund  for  the  Improve- 

Postsecondary  Education  (hereafter  in 

referred  to  as  the  'Board').   The 

consist  of  15  members  appointed  by 

for  overlapping  3-year  terms.  A 

of  the  Board  shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

of  the  Board  who  has  served  for  6 

ive  years  shall  thereafter  be  ineligible 

to  the  Board  during  a  2-year 

)  allowing  the  expiration  of  such  sixth 
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February  20,  1992 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— SENATE 


creation  of  institutions  and  programs 
new  paths  to  career  and  professional 
and  new  combinations  of  academic 
ential  learning: 

establishment  of  institutions  and  pro- 
on  the  technology  of  communica- 


carrying  out  in  postsecondary  edu- 
institutions    of  changes    in    internal 
and  operations  designed  to  clarify  in- 
priorities  and  purposes: 
design  and  introduction  of  cost-effec- 
ts of  instruction  and  operation: 
introduction  of  institutional  reforms 
to  expand  individual  opportunities  for 
and  reentering  institutions  and  pursu- 
of  study   tailored  to  individual 


sele  :ted  i 


MEMBERSHIP. 

GENERAL.— The  Secretary  shall  des- 
ne  of  the  members  of  the  Board  as 
of  the  Board.  A  majority  of  the  mem- 
he  Board  shall  be  public  interest  rep- 
,  including  students,  and  a  minority 
educational  representatives.  All  mem- 
shall  be  individuals  able  to  contrib- 
mportant  perspective  on  priorities  for 
improve  tent  in  postsecondary  education  and 
strategit  i  of  educational  and  institutional 
change. 

"(2) 
retary 
for   the 
cation. 

'(C)  DtTIES. 

'  (1)  a  Ivise 
the  Fun  I 
Educatii  n 


PPOINTMENT    OF    DIRECTOR.— The    Sec- 

appoint  the  Director  of  the  Fund 
Improvement   of  Postsecondary    Edu- 


siall 


.—The  Board  shall— 
the  Secretary  and  the  Director  of 
for  the  Improvement  of  Postsecondary 
on  priorities  for  the  improvement  of 
postsecohdary  education  and  make  such  rec- 
ommendations as  the  Board  may  deem  appro- 
r   the   improvement  of  postsecondary 
and  for  the  evaluation,  dissemina- 
adaptation  of  demonstrated  improve- 
poslsecondary   educational  practice: 


the  Secretary  and  the  Director  of 

on  the  operation  of  the  Fund,  includ- 

advi:e  on  planning  documents,  guidelines, 

for  grant  competitions  prepared 


^FORMATION  AND  ASSISTANCE.— The  Di- 

the  Fund  shall  make  available  to  the 
information  and  assistance  as  may 
to  enable  the  Board  to  carry  out  its 


s  ich 


ADMINISTRATIVE  TECHNICAL  PROVI- 
SIONS. 

"(a)  '  'ECHNICAL  EMPLOYEES.— The  Secretary 
may  ap,  mnt,  for  terms  not  to  exceed  3  years, 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  title  5  of  the 
United  .  Hates  Code  governing  appointments  in 


the  competitive  service,  not  more  than  5  tech- 
nical employees  to  administer  this  subpart  who 
may  be  paid  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of 
chapter  51  and  subchapter  III  of  chapter  53  of 
such  title  relating  to  classification  and  General 
Schedule  pay  rates. 

"(b)  PROCEDURES.— The  Director  of  the  Fund 
shall  establish  procedures  for  reviewing  and 
evaluating  grants  and  contracts  made  or  entered 
into  under  this  subpart.  Procedures  for  review- 
ing grant  applications  or  contracts  for  financial 
assistance  under  this  section  may  not  be  subject 
to  any  review  outside  of  officials  responsible  for 
the  administration  of  the  Fund  for  the  Improve- 
ment of  Postsecondary  Education. 
'SEC.  114.  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

"There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$20,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1993  and  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  for  the  6  succeeding  fiscal 
years  to  carry  out  this  subpart. 

"Subpart  2— Innovative  Programs  at 
Institutions  of  Higher  Education 
"SEC.  115.  PROGRAM  AUTHORIZED. 

"(a)  Grants  authorized.- 

"(I)  Grants  by  the  secretary.— In  any  fis- 
cal year  in  which  the  appropriations  for  this 
subpart  are  less  than  SIO.OOO.OOO,  the  Secretary 
is  authorized  to  award  grants  to  State  higher 
education  agencies  to  pay  the  Federal  share  of 
the  cost  of  the  activities  described  in  the  appli- 
cation submitted  pursuant  to  section  118. 

"(2)  State  grant  program.— In  any  fiscal 
year  in  which  the  appropriations  for  this  sub- 
part equals  or  exceeds  $10,000,000,  the  Secretary 
is  authorized,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  this  subpart,  to  make  grants  to  State  edu- 
cational agencies  from  allocations  under  section 
116  to  enable  such  agencies  to  pay  the  Federal 
share  of  the  cost  of  the  activities  described  in 
the  application  submitted  pursuant  to  section 
118. 

"(3)  Federal  share.— The  Federal  share 
shall  be  50  percent. 

"(4)  Competitive  basis.— The  Secretary  shall 
award  grants  pursuant  to  paragraph  (1)  on  a 
competitive  basis. 

"(5)  DEFINITIOSS.—For  the  purposes  of  this 
subpart  the  term  'State  higher  education  agen- 
cy' means  the  officer  or  agency  primarily  re- 
sponsible for  the  State  supervision  of  higher 
education. 

"(b)  Special  Rule.— In  awarding  grants 
under  this  subpart,  the  Secretary  shall  ensure 
the  equitable  participation  of  public  and  private 
institutions  of  higher  education  in  the  program 
assisted  under  this  subpart. 
'SEC.  lis.  ALLOCATION. 

"Each  State  higher  education  agency  shall  be 
eligible  to  receive  a  grant  pursuant  to  section 
115(a)(2)  in  each  fiscal  year  that  bears  the  same 
ratio  to — 

"(I)  50  percent  of  the  amount  appropriated 
pursuant  to  section  119  as  the  population  in  the 
State  served  by  such  State  higher  education 
agency  bears  to  the  total  population  of  all 
States  served  by  all  State  higher  education 
agencies:  and 

"(2)  50  percent  of  the  amount  appropriated 
pursuant  to  section  119  as  the  nunU)er  of  full- 
time  equivalents  of  students  in  the  State  served 
by  such  State  higher  education  agency  bears  to 
the  total  number  of  full-time  equivalents  of  stu- 
dents in  all  States  served  by  all  State  education 
agencies. 
'SEC.  117.  AUTHORIZED  ACTIVITIES. 

"Each  State  higher  education  agency  receiv- 
ing a  grant  under  this  subpart  shall  use  such 
grant  to  fund  innovative  programs  at  institu- 
tions of  higher  education  within  the  State. 

'SEC.  118.  APPUCATION. 

"Each  State  higher  education  agency  desiring 
a  grant  under  this  subpart  shall  submit  an  ap- 
plication to  the  Secretary  at  such  time,  in  such 


manner  and  accompanied  by  such  information 
as  the  Secretary  may  reasonably  require.  Such 
application   shall  describe   the  activities  and 
services  for  which  assistance  is  sought. 
'SEC.  119.  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS. 

"(a)  In  General.— There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  $10,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1993  and 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of  the 
6  succeeding  fiscal  years  to  carry  out  this  sub- 
part. 

"(b)  Limitation.— No  funds  are  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  to  carry  out  this  subpart  in  any 
fiscal  year  unless  the  amount  appropriated  to 
carry  out  subpart  1  in  such  fiscal  year  equals  or 
exceeds  $20,000,000. 

"PART  B— COMMUNITY  SERVICE 

PROGRAMS 

"Subpart  1— Innovative  Projects  for  Community 

Service 

'SEC.  12L  STATEMENT  OF  PURPOSE. 

"It  is  the  purpose  of  this  subpart  to  support 
innovative  projects  in  order  to  encourage  stu- 
dent participation  in  community  service 
projects,  including  literacy  projects. 

'SEC.   MX  INNOVATIVE  PROJECTS  FOR  COMMU- 
NITY SERVICE 

"(a)  PROGRAM  AUTHORIZED.— 

"(I)  In  GENERAL.-The  Secretary  is  author- 
ized, in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this 
subpart,  to  make  grants  to  and  enter  into  con- 
tracts with  institutions  of  higher  education  (in- 
cluding combinations  of  such  institutions)  and 
with  such  other  public  agencies  and  nonprofit 
private  organizations  as  the  Secretary  deems 
necessary  for  innovative  projects  designed  to 
carry  out  the  purpose  of  this  subpart. 

"(2)  Projects.— The  projects  described  in 
paragraph  (1) — 

"(A)  shall  include  supporting  research  regard- 
ing the  effects  of  student  cotrununity  service  or- 
ganizations: and 

"(B)  may  include— 

"(i)  providing  assistance  to  student  organiza- 
tions that  work  leith  community  service  organi- 
zations: 

"(ii)  supporting  linkages  between  youth  serv- 
ice and  conservation  corps  and  higher  education 
institutions:  and 

"(Hi)  supporting  innovative  international  stu- 
dent service  programs. 

"(b)  APPLICATIONS.— No  grant  may  be  made 
and  no  contract  may  be  entered  into  under  this 
section  unless  an  application  is  made  at  such 
time,  in  such  manner,  and  contained  or  accom- 
panied by  such  information  as  the  Secretary 
may  require. 

"(c)  Applicable  Procedures.— 

"(1)  Procedures.— No  application  may  be  ap- 
proved under  subsection  (b)  unless  the  National 
Board  of  the  Fund  for  Improvement  of  Post- 
secondary  Education,  under  procedures  estab- 
lished by  the  Director,  approves  the  application. 

"(2)  Special  rule.— The  provisions  of  section 
113(b)  shall  apply  to  grants  made  under  this 
subpart. 

"(d)  DEFINITION.— For  the  purpose  of  this  sub- 
part, the  term  'community  service'  means 
planned,  supervised  services  designed  to  improve 
the  quality  of  life  for  community  residents,  par- 
ticularly community  residents  with  low  income, 
or  to  assist  in  the  solution  of  particular  prob- 
lems related  to  the  needs  of  such  residents.  Such 
services  may  address  problems  related  to  illit- 
eracy, education  (including  tutorial  services), 
health  and  child  care,  vocational  rehabilitation 
and  training,  social  and  legal  services,  transpor- 
tation, housing,  and  neighborhood  improve- 
ment, public  safety,  crime  prevention  and  con- 
trol, recreation,  rural  development,  and  any 
other  problem  specified  by  the  Secretary. 

"Subpart  2— Student  Literacy  Corps 
'SEC.  Its.  PURPOSE. 

"It  is  the  purpose  of  this  subpart  to  provide  fi- 
nancial assistance  to  institutions  of  higher  edu- 


cation to  promote  the  development  of  literacy 
corps  programs  to  be  operated  by  institutions  of 
higher  education  in  public  community  agencies 
in  the  communities  in  which  such  institutions 
are  located. 

'SEC.  lie.  STUDENT  LITERACY  CORPS  PROGRAM. 

"From  the  amount  reserved  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 131(b)  for  any  fiscal  year,  the  Secretary  is 
authorized,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  subpart,  to  make  grants  to  institutions  of 
higher  education  for  not  more  than  2  years  to 
carry  out  student  literacy  corps  programs. 
'SEC.  in.  USES  OF  FUNDS. 

"(a)  In  General.— Funds  made  available 
under  this  subpart  tnay  be  used  for— 

"(1)  grants  to  institutions  of  higher  education 
for- 

"(A)  the  costs  of  participation  of  institutions 
of  higher  education  in  the  student  literacy  corps 
program  for  which  assistance  is  sought:  and 

"(B)  stipends  for  student  coordinators  en- 
gaged in  the  student  literacy  corps  program  for 
which  assistance  is  sought:  and 

"(2)  technical  assistance,  collection  and  dis- 
semination of  information,  and  evaluation  in 
accordance  with  section  129. 

"(b)  LIMITATIONS.— 

"(1)  Amount.— No  grant  under  this  subpart  to 
an  institution  of  higher  education  may  exceed 
$50,000. 

"(2)   First   year.— No  institution  of  higher 
education  may  expend  more  than  $25,000  of  a 
grant  made  under  this  subpart  in  the  first  year 
in  which  the  institution  receives  such  a  grant. 
'SBC.  Its.  appucattons. 

"(a)  Application  Required.— Each  institu- 
tion of  higher  education  desiring  to  receive  a 
grant  under  this  subpart  shall  submit  an  appli- 
cation to  the  Secretary,  at  such  time,  in  such 
manner,  and  containing  or  accompanied  by 
such  information  as  the  Secretary  may  reason- 
ably require. 

"(b)  Contents  of  Application.— Each  such 
application  shall— 

"(I)  contain  assurances  that  the  institution 
will  use  the  grant  in  accordance  with  section 
127: 

"(2)  contain  adequate  assurances  that — 

"(A)  the  institution  has  established  1  or  more 
courses  of  instruction  for  academic  credit  which 
are  designed  to  cotrtbine  the  training  of  under- 
graduate students  in  various  academic  depart- 
tnents  such  as  social  sciences,  economics,  and 
education  vrith  experience  as  tutors: 

"(B)  such  individuals  will  be  required,  as  a 
condition  of  receiving  credit  in  such  course,  to 
perform  not  less  than  60  hours  of  voluntary,  un- 
compensated service  during  the  academic  term 
in  a  public  community  agency  as  a  tutor  in  such 
agency's  educational  or  literacy  program: 

"(C)  such  tutoring  service  will  be  supple- 
mentary to  the  existing  instructional  services, 
offered  in  a  structured  classroom  setting,  and 
furnished  under  the  supervision  of  qualified 
personnel:  and 

"(D)  the  institution  will  locate  such  tutoring 
services  in  one  or  more  public  community  agen- 
cies which  serve  educationally  or  economically 
disadvantaged  individuals  and  will  give  priority 
in  providing  tutoring  services  to — 

"(i)  educationally  disadvantaged  students  re- 
ceiving services  under  chapter  1  of  title  I  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965:  and 

"(ii)  illiterate  parents  of  educationally  or  eco- 
nomically disadvantaged  elementary  school  stu- 
dents, with  special  emphasis  on  single-parent 
households: 

"(3)  demonstrate  that  the  institution  of  higher 
education  has  participated,  prior  to  applying  for 
a  grant  under  this  subpart,  in  community  serv- 
ice activities,  including  the  conduct  of  a  cooper- 
ative education  program;  and 

"(4)  contain  such  other  assurances  as  the  Sec- 
retary truly  reasonably  require. 


"(c)  Waiver.— 

"(1)  IN  GENERAL.-The  Secretary  may,  upon 
request  of  an  institution  of  higher  education 
which  does  not  meet  the  requirements  of  para- 
graph (3)  of  subsection  (b),  grant  a  waiver  of  the 
requirement  under  such  paragraph  if  the  insti- 
tution of  higher  education  provides  assurances 
that— 

"(A)  the  institution  of  higher  education  has 
conducted  another  significant  program  which 
involves  community  outreach  and  service:  or 

"(B)  its  failure  to  engage  in  community  serv- 
ice-related programs  or  activities  prior  to  rruik- 
ing  application  under  this  subpart  will  not  im- 
pede the  ability  of  the  institution  to  engage  in 
the  outreach  efforts  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
requirements  of  this  subpart. 

"(2)  Special  rule.- An  institution  of  higher 
education  may  apply  for  a  waiver  as  part  of  the 
application  described  in  subsection  (b). 

'SEC  129.  technical  ASSISTANCE  AND  COORDI- 
NATION contract. 

"To  the  extent  that  funds  are  available  pursu- 
ant to  section  131,  the  Secretary  may,  directly  or 
by  way  of  grant,  contract,  or  other  arrange- 
ment— 

"(1)  provide  technical  assistance  to  grant  re- 
cipients under  this  subpart: 

"(2)  colled  and  disseminate  information  with 
respect  to  progratns  assisted  under  this  subpart: 
and 

"(3)  evaluate  such  programs  and  issue  reports 
on  the  results  of  such  evaluations. 

'SEC.  130.  DEFINITIONS. 

"For  the  purpose  of  this  subpart  the  term 
'public  community  agency'  means  an  established 
community  agency  with  an  established  program 
of  instruction  such  as  elementary  and  secondary 
schools.  Head  Start  centers,  prisons,  agencies 
serving  youth,  and  agencies  serving  iridividuals 
with  disabilities,  including  disabled  veterans. 

"Subpart  3— Authorization  of  Appropriations 

'SEC.  13L  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATTONS. 

"(a)  In  General.— There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  $10,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1993  and 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  6  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  years  to  carry  out  this  part. 

"(b)  Reservation.— The  Secretary  shall  re- 
serve at  least  50  percent  of  the  funds  appro- 
priated pursuant  to  the  authority  of  subsection 
(a)  to  carry  out  subpart  2  of  this  part. ". 

TITLE  n— ACADEMIC  UBRARIES  AND 
INFORMATION  SERVICES 
SEC.  20L  AMENDMENT  TO  TITLE  HEADING. 

The  heading  for  title  II  of  the  Act  (20  U.S.C. 
1021  et  seq.)  is  amended  by  striking  "Library 
AND  Information  technology  Enhancement" 
and  inserting  "Libraries  and  Information 
Services". 
sec.  tot.  authorization  of  appropriations. 

Section  201  of  the  Act  (20  U.S.C.  1021)  is 
amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (a)— 

(A)  by  amending  paragraph  (1)  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(1)  college  and  university  libraries  in  acquir- 
ing technological  equipment  and  in  conducting 
research  in  information  technology  in  accord- 
ance with  part  A:": 

(B)  by  amending  paragraph  (2)  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(2)  in  the  education  and  training  of  persons 
in  library  and  information  science  and  to  en- 
courage research  and  development  relating  to 
improvement  of  libraries  (including  the  pro- 
motion of  economical  and  effective  information 
delivery,  cooperative  efforts,  and  developmental 
projects)  in  accordance  with  part  B,": 

(C)  in  paragraph  (3),  by  striking  the  semicolon 
and  "and"  and  inserting  a  period:  and 

(D)  by  striking  paragraph  (4):  and 

(2)  in  subsection  (b)— 
(A)  in  paragraph  (1)— 
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1993' 


'1987"  and  inserting  "1993": 


(i)  by  striking  "1987"  and  inserting 
and 

(ii)  by  striking  "4  succeeding"  and  inserting 
"6  succeeding": 

(B)  in  paragraph  (2) — 

(i)  by  striking  "$5,000,000"  and  inserting 
"$7,500,000": 

(ii)  by  striking  "1987"  and  inserting  "1993": 
and 

(Hi)  by  striking  "4  succeeding"  and  inserting 
"6  succeeding": 

(C)  in  paragraph  (3)— 

(i)  by  striking  "$10,000,000"  and  inserting 
"$15,000,000": 

(ii)  by  striking 
and 

(Hi)  by  striking  "4  succeeding"  and  inserting 
"6  succeeding":  and 

(D)  by  striking  paragraphs  (4)  and  (5). 

SEC.  203.  LIBRARY  EXPERTS. 

Title  II  of  the  Act  is  further  amended  by  in- 
serting after  section  202  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: 
'SEC.  MO.  LIBRARY  EXPERTS. 

"The  Secretary  shall  make  every  effort  to  en- 
sure that  programs  under  this  title  are  adminis- 
tered by  appropriate  library  experts. ". 

SEC.  204.  COLLEGE  UBRAKY  TECHNOLOGY  AND 
COOPERATION  GRANTS. 

Part  A  of  title  II  of  the  Act  (20  U.S.C.  1029  et 
seq.)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"PART  A— COLLEGE  LIBRARY 
TECHNOLOGY  AND  COOPERATION  GRANTS 

'SEC  211.  COLLEGE  UBRAKY  TECHNOLOGY  AND 
COOPERATION  GRANTS. 

"(a)  Grants  Authorized.— The  Secretary  is 
authorized  to  tnake  grants  for  technological 
equipment,  networking,  and  other  special  pur- 
poses to — 

"(1)  institutions  of  higher  education  which 
demonstrate  a  need  for  special  assistance  for  the 
planning,  development,  acquisition,  mainte- 
nance, or  upgrading  of  technological  equipment 
necessary  to  organize,  access  or  utilize  material 
in  electronic  formats  and  to  participate  in  net- 
works for  the  accessing  and  sharing  of  library 
and  information  resources: 

"(2)  combinations  of  institutions  of  higher 
education  which  demonstrate  a  need  for  special 
assistance  in  establishing  and  strengthening 
joint-use  library  facilities,  resources,  or  equip- 
ment for  the  accessing  and  sharing  of  library 
and  information  resources: 

"(3)  other  public  and  private  nonprofit  orga- 
nizations (including  public  educational  radio 
and  television  stations  and  program  services,  in 
cooperation  toith  libraries)  which  provide  li- 
brary and  information  services  to  institutions  of 
higher  education  on  a  formal,  cooperative  basis 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing,  developing,  or 
expanding  programs  or  projects  that  improve  the 
services  provided  by  such  organizations  to  insti- 
tutions of  higher  education:  and 

"(4)  institutions  of  higher  education  coruiuct- 
ing  research  or  demonstration  projects  that  im- 
prove information  services  to  meet  special  na- 
tiorml  or  regional  needs  by  utilizing  technology 
to  enhance  library  or  information  services  such 
as  through  the  National  Research  and  Edu- 
cation Network. 

"(b)  AWARD  Basis.— Grants  under  this  section 
shall  be  awarded  on  a  competitive  basis. 

"(c)  Amount.- 

"(1)  In  GENERAL.-The  Secretary  shall  award 
grants  under  this  section  in  an  amount  which  is 
not  less  than  $25,000. 

"(2)  Special  rule.— The  Secretary  shall 
award  grants  pursuant  to  paragraph  (1)  of  sub- 
section (a)  in  an  amount  which  is  not  more  than 
$50,000  for  each  institution  of  higher  education. 

"(d)  PRIORITY.— m  awarding  grants  pursuant 
to  paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (a),  the  Secretary 
shall  give  priority  to  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
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teeking  assistance  for  projects  which  as- 
institutions  of  higher  education 
one  or  more  institutions  of  higher 
to  resource  sharing  networks. 
Duration.— The  Secretary  shall  award 
under  this  section  for  a  period  not  to  ex- 
rears. 

\PPUCATlON.— 

fN  GENERAL.— Each  institution  of  higher 
or  consortium  thereof  desiring  a  grant 
his  section  shall  submit  an  application  to 
at  such  time,  in  such  manner  and 
by  such  information  as  the  Sec- 
nay  reasonably  require. 
Content.— Each   application   submitted 

to  paragraph  (1)  shall — 
describe  the  activities  and  services  for 
issistance  is  sought;  and 
contain  assurances  that  such  institution 
thereof  in  each  fiscal  year  that  a 
nyment  is  received  under  this  section 
f  "ovide  matching  funds  equal  to  not  less 
third  of  the  amount  of  such  grant  pay- 
sources  other  than  funds  received 
his  title. 

Criteria.— The  Secretary  shall  prescribe 
for  the  approval  of  applications  submit- 
this  section.". 

UBRARY  BDVCATION,  RESEARCH,  AND 
DEVELOPMENT. 

A  MENDMENT  TO  HEADING.— The  heading 

B  of  title  II  of  the  Act  (20  U.S.C.  1031 

is  amended  by  striking  "Training"  and 

"Education". 

CIrants  Authorized.— Section  221  of  the 

U.S.C.  1031)  is  amended— 

inserting  "(a)  In  General.—"  before 
:  and 

inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
subsection: 

Consultation.— In  awarding  grants  pur- 

this  part,  the  Secretary  shall  consult 

ippropriate     library     and     information 

professional  organizations  to  determine 

under  section  222  and  priorities  for 

grants  under  section  223.". 

LIBRARY  EDUCATION  AND  HUMAN  RE- 
SOURCE DEVELOPMENT. 

J  MENDMENT  TO  HEADING.— The  heading 

222  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  striking 

TRAINING"  and  inserting  "education 

resource  development". 

/^endment  to  Text.— Subsection  (a)  of 

222  of  the  Act  (20  U.S.C.  1032(a))  is 


the  first  sentence  thereof,  by  striking 
and  inserting  "library  and  in- 
n  science,  particularly  in  areas  of  crili- 
such  as  recruitment  and  retention  of 
";  and 
the  second  sentence  thereof- 
striking  "training  or"; 
inserting  "or  staff  development"  after 
':  and 
striking  "and  others  undergoing  train- 
inserting  "who  demonstrate  need  and 
toward  a  graduate  degree". 

RESEARCH  AND  DEMONSTRATION. 

223  of  the  Act  (20   U.S.C.   1033)  is 


inserting   "enter  into"  before   "con- 
and 
striking  "training  in  librarianship"  and 

"education  in  library  and  information 
enhancement  of  library  services  through 
and  efficient  use  of  new  technology". 

IMPROVING  ACCESS  TO  RESEARCH  U- 
BRARY  RESOURCES. 

(a)  Ajgibility  for  assistance.— Section  231 
of  the  J  ct  (20  U.S.C.  1041)  is  amended— 

(1)  bi  striking  subsection  (b):  and 

(2)  b  I  redesignating  subsection  (c)  as  sub- 
section 'b). 

(b)  [MENDMENT     TO     PART     HEADING.— The 

headint    for  part  C  of  title  II  of  the  Act  (20 


U.S.C.  1041  et  seq.)  is  amended  by  striking 
"ftrengtkening"  and  inserting  "improving  ac- 
cen  to". 

SEC.  a09.  COLLEGE  LIBRARY  TECHNOLOGY  AND 
COOPERATION  GRANTS. 

Part  D  of  title  II  of  the  Act  (20  U.S.C.  1042)  is 
repealed. 

TTTLE  III— INSTITUTIONAL  AID 
SEC.  301.  FINDINGS. 

Subsection  (a)  of  section  301  of  the  Act  (20 
U.S.C.  1051)  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (I),  by  striking  "in  this  era 
of  declining  enrollments  and  scarce  resources" 
and  inserting  "serving  high  percentages  of  mi- 
nority students  and  students  from  low-income 
backgrounds": 

(2)  in  paragraph  (2),  by  striking  "recruitment 
activities,":  and 

(3)  by  amending  paragraph  (5)  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(5)  providing  assistance  to  eligible  institu- 
tions vxill  enhance  the  role  of  such  institutions 
in  providing  access  and  quality  education  to 
tow-income  and  minority  students:". 

SEC.  302.  HISPANIC-SERVING  INSTITUTIONS. 

(a)  In  General.— Part  A  of  title  III  of  the  Act 
(20  U.S.C.  1057  et  seq.)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  sections  313  and  314  as 
sections  314  and  315,  respectively:  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  section  313  the  following 
new  section: 

SEC.  313.  HISPANIC-SERVING  INSTTFUTIONS. 

"(a)  PROGRAM  Authorized.— The  Secretary 
shall  provide  grants  and  related  assistance  to 
Hispanic-serving  institutions  to  enable  such  in- 
stitutions to  improve  and  expand  their  capacity 
to  serve  Hispanic  and  other  low-income  stu- 
dents. 

"(b)  Definitions.— For  the  purpose  of  this 
section — 

"(1)  the  term  'Hispanic-serving  institution' 
means  an  institution  of  higher  education 
which— 

"(A)  has  a  full-time  student  undergraduate 
enrollvKnt  that  is  at  least  25  percent  Hispanic: 

"(B)  is  duly  accredited  by  an  agency  recog- 
nized for  that  purpose  by  the  Secretary: 

"(C)  has  been  so  accredited  for  3  of  its  pre- 
vious 5  years: 

"(D)  provides  a  4-year  program  leading  to  a 
baccalaureate  degree  or  a  2-year  program  lead- 
ing to  an  associate's  degree:  and 

"(E)  is  a  public  or  nonprofit  private  institu- 
tion of  higher  education:  and 

"(F)(i)  has  an  enrollment  of  needy  students  as 
described  in  subsection  (c)  of  section  312:  or 

"(ii)  provides  assurances  that— 

'  (I)  not  less  than  50  percent  of  its  Hispanic 
students  be  low-income  individuals  who  are  first 
generation  college  students:  and 

"(II)  another  25  percent  of  its  Hispanic  stu- 
dents be  either  low-income  individuals  or  be  first 
generation  college  students: 

"(2)  the  term  'first  generation  college  student' 
means — 

"(A)  an  individual  both  of  whose  parents  did 
not  complete  a  baccalaureate  degree:  or 

"(B)  in  the  case  of  any  individual  who  regu- 
larly resided  with  and  received  support  from 
only  one  parent,  an  individual  whose  only  such 
parent  did  not  complete  a  baccalaureate  degree: 
and 

"(3)  the  term  'low-income  individual'  means 
an  individual  from  a  family  whose  taxable  in- 
come for  the  preceding  year  did  not  exceed  150 
percent  of  an  amount  equal  to  the  poverty  level 
determined  by  using  criteria  of  poverty  estab- 
lished by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 

"(c)  Authorized  activities.— 

"(1)  Types  of  activities  authorized.— 
Grants  awarded  under  this  section  shall  be  used 
by  Hispanic-serving  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation to  assist  such  institutions  to  plan,  de- 


velop, undertake,  and  carry  out  programs  in 
any  of  the  following  areas: 

"(A)  Purchase,  rental,  or  lease  of  scientific  or 
laboratory  equipment  for  educational  purposes, 
including  instructional  and  research  purposes. 

"(B)  Construction,  maintenance,  renovation, 
and  improvement  in  classroom,  library,  labora- 
tory, and  other  instructional  facilities. 

"(C)  Faculty  salaries  and  support  of  faculty 
exchanges,  and  faculty  development  and  faculty 
fellowships  to  assist  in  attaining  advanced  de- 
grees in  their  field  of  instruction. 

"(D)  Curriculum  development  and  academic 
instruction. 

"(E)  Purchase  of  library  books,  periodicals, 
microfilm,  and  other  educational  materials. 

"(F)  Funds  and  administrative  management, 
and  acquisition  of  equipment  for  use  in 
strengthening  funds  management. 

"(G)  Joint  use  of  facilities  such  as  laboratories 
and  libraries. 

"(H)  Academic  tutoring  and  counseling  pro- 
grams. 

"(I)  Transfer  centers  to  support  the  develop- 
ment or  expansion  of  centers  designed  to  in- 
crease the  transfer  rate  of  underrepresenled  stu- 
dents from  2-year  to  4-year  institutions,  which 
may  include  joint  admissions  programs,  shared 
advisement  programs,  and  student  transfer  tnan- 
agement  information  data  systems. 

"(J)  Academic  partnership  coalitions,  includ- 
ing partnerships  among  colleges,  elementary 
and  secondary  schools,  community -based  orga- 
nizations, parents,  and  low-income  students. 

"(K)  Collaborative  arrangements  with  non- 
profit organizations  or  private  sector  business 
entities,  in  order  to  carry  out  the  activities  de- 
scribed in  this  subsection. 

"(d)  Application  Process.— 

"(1)  institutional  eligibility.— Each  His- 
panic-serving institution  desiring  to  receive  as- 
sistance under  this  Act  shall  submit  to  the  Sec- 
retary such  enroWnent  data  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  demonstrate  that  it  is  a  Hispanic-serv- 
ing institution  as  defined  in  paragraph  (1)  of 
subsection  (b),  along  with  such  other  informa- 
tion and  data  as  the  Secretary  may  by  regula- 
tion require. 

"(2)  Applications.— Any  institution  which  is 
determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be  a  Hispanic- 
serving  institution  (on  the  basis  of  the  informa- 
tion and  data  submitted  under  paragraph  (1)) 
may  submit  an  application  for  assistance  under 
this  section  to  the  Secretary.  Such  application 
shall  include — 

"(A)  a  5-year  plan  for  improving  the  assist- 
ance provided  by  the  Hispanic-serving  institu- 
tion to  Hispanic  and  other  low-income  students 
at  the  collegiate  and  pre-collegiate  levels: 

"(B)  satisfactory  evidence  that  such  institu- 
tion will,  if  provided  with  assistance,  enter  into 
a  collaborative  arrangement  with  at  least  one 
local  educational  agency  to  provide  such  agency 
with  assistance  in  reducing  Hispanic  dropout 
rates,  improving  Hispanic  rates  of  academic 
achievement,  and  increasing  the  rates  at  which 
Hispanic  high  school  graduates  enroll  in  higher 
education:  and 

"(C)  such  other  information  and  assurance  as 
the  Secretary  may  require. 

"(3)  Approval.— The  Secretary  shall  approve 
any  application  which  meets  the  requirements  of 
paragraph  (1)  and  shall  not  disapprove  any  ap- 
plication submitted  under  this  section,  or  any 
modification  thereof,  without  first  affording 
such  institution  reasonable  notice  and  oppor- 
tunity for  hearing. 

"(e)  Special  Rule.— For  the  purposes  of  this 
section,  no  Hispanic-serving  college  or  univer- 
sity which  is  eligible  for  and  receives  funds 
under  this  section  may  concurrently  receive 
other  funds  under  this  part  or  part  B. ". 

(b)  Technical  and  Conforming  Amend- 
MENTS.— Title  III  of  the  Act  is  further  amend- 
ed— 
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(1)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  subsection  (b)  of 
section  352  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(4)  The  Secretary  shall  waive  the  require- 
ments set  forth  in  section  312(b)(1)(B)  in  the 
case  of  an  institution  which  qualifies  for  assist- 
ance under  section  313.":  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  subsection  (a)  of 
section  360  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(5)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  carry  out  section  313,  S45,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1993  and  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
for  each  of  the  6  succeeding  fiscal  years. ". 
SEC.  309.  DURATION  OF  GRANTS. 

Section  314  of  the  Act  (as  redesignated  in  sec- 
tion 302(a)(2))  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (a),  by  striking  "for—"  and 
all  that  follows  through  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  and  inserting  "for  3,  4,  or  5  years.":  and 

(2)  by  amending  subsection  (b)  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(b)  Limitations.— In  awarding  grants  under 
this  part  the  Secretary  shall  give  priority  to  ap- 
plicants who  are  not  already  receiving  a  grant 
under  this  part.". 

SEC.  304.  GRANTS  TO  INSTITUTIONS. 

Section  323  of  the  Act  (20  U.S.C.  1062(a))  is 
amended — 

(1)  in  subsection  (a) — 

(A)  in  paragraph  (2),  by  inserting  ",  including 
purchase  or  rental  of  telecommunications  tech- 
nology equipment  or  services"  after  "facilities": 

(B)  in  paragraph  (5),  by  inserting  ",  including 
telecommunications  program  materials"  after 
"materials":  and 

(C)  by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraphs: 

"(9)  Establishing  or  improving  a  development 
office  to  strengthen  or  improve  contributions 
from  alutnni  ajid  the  private  sector. 

"(10)  Establishing  or  enhancing  a  program  of 
teacher  education  designed  to  qualify  students 
to  teach  in  a  public  elementary  or  secondary 
school  in  the  State  that  shall  include,  as  part  of 
such  program,  preparation  for  teacher  certifi- 
cation. 

"(11)  Other  activities  proposed  in  the  applica- 
tion submitted  pursuant  to  section  325  that — 

"(A)  contribute  to  carrying  out  the  purposes 
of  this  part:  and 

"(B)  are  approved  by  the  Secretary  as  part  of 
the  review  and  acceptance  of  such  applica- 
tion.": and 

(2)  in  subsection  (b),  by  inserting  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(3)  The  Secretary  shall  not  award  a  grant 
under  this  part  for  telecommunications  tech- 
nology equipment,  facilities  or  services,  if  such 
equipment,  facilities  or  services  are  available 
pursuant  to  section  396(k)  of  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934.". 

SEC.  306.  MINIMUM  ALLOTMENT. 

Paragraph  (1)  of  section  324(d)  of  the  Act  (20 
U.S.C.  1063(d)(1))  is  amended  by  striking 
"$350,000"  and  inserting  "$500,000". 

SEC.  306.  PROFESSIONAL  OR  GRADUATE  INSTITU- 
■nONS. 

Section  326  of  the  Act  (20  U.S.C.  1063b)  is 
amended — 

(1)  by  amending  subsection  (e)  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(e)  Eligibility.— 

"(1)  In  general.— Independent  professional 
or  graduate  institutions  eligible  for  grants  under 
subsection  (a)  include— 

"(A)  Morehouse  School  of  Medicine: 

"(B)  Meharry  Medical  School; 

"(C)  Charles  R.  Drew  Postgraduate  Medical 
School: 

"(D)  Clark-Atlanta  University: 

"(E)  Tuskegee  University  School  of  Veterinary 
Medicine; 

"(F)  Xavier  University  School  of  Pharmacy; 

"(G)  Southern  University  School  of  Law; 

"(H)  Texas  Southern  University  School  of 
Law  or  School  of  Pharmacy; 


"(I)  Florida  A&M  University  School  of  Phar- 
maceutical Sciences; 

"(J)  North  Carolina  Central  University  School 
of  Law:  and 

"(K)  Any  other  part  B  institution  offering  a 
professional  or  doctoral  degree  program  that  the 
Secretary  determines  is  deserving  of  a  grant 
under  this  section. 

"(2)  Special  rule. — Graduate  institutions 
that  were  awarded  grants  prior  to  October  1. 
1992  shall  continue  to  receive  such  grant  pay- 
ments, regardless  of  the  eligibility  of  the  grad- 
uate institutions  described  in  subparagraphs  (F) 
through  (K),  until  such  grant  period  has  expired 
or  September  30,  1993,  whichever  is  later. 

"(3)  Limitation.— The  Secretary  shall  not 
award  more  than  1  grant  under  this  section  in 
any  fiscal  year  to  any  institution  of  higher  edu- 
cation or  university  system.";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(f)  Funding  Rule.— If  the  amount  of  funds 
appropriated  to  carry  out  the  provisioTis  of  this 
section  does  not  exceed  $12,000,000.  then  such 
amount  as  does  not  exceed  $12,000,000  shall  be 
available  to  make  grants  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  section  to  the  institutions  de- 
scribed in  subparagraphs  (A)  through  (E)  of 
subsection  (e)(1).". 

SEC.  307.  ESTABUSHMSNT  OF  GRANTS. 

(a)  Repeal  of  Challenge  Grant  Program.— 

(1)  Repeal.— Section  331  of  the  Act  (20  U.S.C. 
1064)  is  repealed. 

(2)  Redesignation.— Section  332  of  the  Act  (20 
U.S.C.  1065)  is  redesignated  as  section  331  of  the 
Act. 

(b)  Amendment  to  heading.— The  heading 
for  part  C  of  title  III  of  the  Act  (20  U.S.C.  1064 
et  seq.)  is  amended  by  inserting  "Endowment" 
before  'Challenge". 

SEC.  308.  ENDOWMENT  CHALLENGE  GRANTS. 

Section  331  of  the  Act  (20  U.S.C.  1065)  (as  re- 
designated in  section  307(a)(2))  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (a) — 

(A)  in  paragraph  (1),  by  striking  "of  higher 
education";  and 

(B)  in  paragraph  (2),  by  inserting  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subparagraph: 

"(D)(i)  The  term  'eligible  institution'  means 
an  institution  that  is  an — 

"(1)  eligible  institution  under  part  A  or  would 
be  considered  to  be  such  on  institution  if  section 
312(b)(1)(C)  referred  to  a  postgraduate  degree 
rather  than  a  bachelor's  degree: 

"(II)  institution  eligible  for  assistance  under 
part  B  or  would  be  considered  to  be  such  an  in- 
stitution if  section  324  referred  to  a  postgraduate 
degree  rather  than  a  baccalaureate  degree;  or 

"(III)  institution  of  higher  education  that 
makes  a  substantial  contribution  to  post- 
graduate tnedical  educational  opportunities  for 
minorities  and  the  economically  disadvantaged. 

"(ii)  The  Secretary  may  waive  the  require- 
ments of  subclauses  (I)  and  (II)  of  clause  (i) 
with  respect  to  a  postgraduate  degree  in  the 
case  of  any  institution  otherwise  eligible  under 
clause  (i)  for  an  endowment  challenge  grant 
upon  determining  that  the  institution  makes  a 
substantial  contribution  to  medical  education 
opportunities  for  minorities  and  the  economi- 
cally disadvantaged."; 

(2)  in  subsection  (b)— 

(A)  in  paragraph  (I),  by  striking  "of  higher 
education": 

(B)  in  paragraph  (2)— 

(i)  by  amending  subparagraph  (B)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(B)  The  Secretary  may  make  a  grant  under 
this  part  to  an  eligible  institution  under  the  fol- 
lowing circumstances: 

"(i)  In  any  fiscal  year  in  which  the  amount 
appropriated  to  carry  out  this  part  is  less  than 
$15,000,000,  the  institution— 

"(I)  may  apply  for  a  grant  in  an  amount  not 
exceeding  $500,000;  and 


"(II)  shall  have  deposited  in  iU  endowment 
fund  established  under  this  section  an  amount 
which  is  equal  to  one-half  of  the  amount  of 
such  grant. 

"(ii)  In  any  fiscal  year  in  which  the  amount 
appropriated  to  carry  out  this  part  is  equal  to  or 
greater  than  $15,000,000  but  less  than 
$25,000,000.  the  institution— 

"(I)  may  apply  for  a  grant  in  an  amount  not 
exceeding  $1,000,000;  and 

"(II)  shall  have  deposited  in  its  endoument 
fund  established  under  this  section  an  amount 
which  is  equal  to  one-half  of  the  amount  of 
such  grant. 

"(Hi)  In  any  fiscal  year  in  which  the  atnount 
appropriated  to  carry  out  this  part  is  equal  to  or 
greater  than  $25,000,000,  the  institution  may 
apply  for  a  grant  in  an  amount  not  to  exceed 
$1,500,000  if  such  institution  has  deposited  in  its 
endowment  fund  established  under  this  section 
an  amount  which  is  equal  to  one-half  of  the 
amount  of  such  grant.";  and 

(ii)  in  subparagraph  (C)— 

(I)  by  striking  "of  higher  education"; 

(II)  by  striking  "10"  and  inserting  "5": 

(III)  by  inserting  "(i)"  after  the  subparagraph 
designation:  and 

(IV)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
clause: 

"(ii)  The  provisions  of  clause  (i)  shall  not 
apply  to  an  eligible  institution  which  received  a 
grant  under  this  section  in  an  amount  which  is 
less  than  $1,000,000."; 

(C)  in  paragraph  (4) — 

(i)  by  striking  subparagraph  (A); 

(ii)  by  redesignating  subparagraph  (B)  as  sub- 
paragraph (A);  and 

(Hi)  in  subparagraph  (A)  (as  redesignated  by 
clause  (ii))  by  inserting  "endowment"  before 
"challenge":  and 

(D)  by  amending  paragraph  (5)  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(5)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (2)(B). 
an  endowment  challenge  grant  awarded  under 
this  section  to  an  eligible  institution  shall  be  in 
an  amount  which  is  not  less  than  $50,000  in  any 
fiscal  year.";  and 

(3)  by  amending  paragraph  (1)  of  subsection 
(f)  to  read  as  follows: 

"(1)  give  priority  to  an  applicant  that  has  re- 
ceived a  grant  under  part  A  or  part  B  of  this 
title  within  the  5  fiscal  years  preceding  the  fis- 
cal year  in  which  the  applicant  is  applying  for 
a  grant  under  this  section;". 

SEC.  309.  APPUCATION  FOR  ASSISTANCE. 

Paragraph  (7)  of  section  351(b)  of  the  Act  (20 
U.S.C.  1066(b)(7))  is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  subparagraph  (D);  and 

(2)  redesignating  subparagraphs  (E)  and  (F), 
as  subparagraphs  (D)  and  (E),  respectively. 

SEC.  310.  WAIVER  AUTHORITY. 

Subsection  (a)  of  section  352  of  the  Act  (20 
U.S.C.  1067(a))  is  amended  in  the  matter  preced- 
ing paragraph  (1)  by  striking  "shall"  atui  in- 
serting "may". 

SEC.  Sit.  COOPERATIVE  ARRANGEMENTS. 

Section  354  of  the  Act  (20  U.S.C.  1069)  is 
amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (a),  by  inserting  the  follow- 
ing new  sentence  at  the  end  thereof:  "In  carry- 
ing out  the  provisions  of  the  previous  sentence, 
itistitutions  stiall  be  permitted  to  participate  in 
multiple  cooperative  arrangements  as  well  as 
forinal,  established  consortia.";  and 

(2)  in  subsection  (b),  by  inserting  "or  consor- 
tium" after  "arrangement  ". 

SEC.  312.  REPEALERS. 

Sections  355  and  359  of  the  Act  (20  U.S.C. 
1069a  and  1069e)  are  each  repealed. 

SEC.  313.  ASSISTANCE  TO  INSTITVTIONS  UNDER 
OTHER  PROGRAMS. 

Subsection  (a)  of  section  356  of  the  Act  (20 
U.S.C.  1069b(a))  is  amended  by  striking  "shall" 
and  inserting  "may". 
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SIC  siA  AvraoaizATtoN  of  appropuations. 

Sectic  n  360  of  the  Act  (20  U.S.C.  1069f)  is 
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subsection  (a)— 
paragraph  (I) — 

striking   "S120.000.000"  and  inserting 

.000": 

striking  "1987"  and  inserting  "1993": 


striking  "1987"  and  inserting  "1993' 


iESERVATioss.—If  the  amount  appro- 
under  subsection  (a)(1)  for  part  A  for 
year  beginning  after  September  30. 
equals  or  exceeds  the  amount  appropriated 
part  for  fiscal  year  1986.  then  the  Sec- 
.  for  such  fiscal  year— 
cklocate  25  percent  of  the  excess  (above 
amc  unt  appropriated  for  part  A  for  fiscal 
year  19  6)  among  eligible  institutions  with  a 
very  hig  h  percentage  of  students  who  are  Black 
America  is.  Hispanic  Americans.  Native  Ameri- 
A  !ian  Americans,  Native  Hawaiians.  or 
'slanders,  or  any  combination  thereof: 


a  locate  75  percent  of  such  excess  among 
el\  lible  institutions.":  and 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
sub  lecUon: 

ADDITIONAL    Reservation.— The    Sec- 

i  iall  award  at  least  25  percent  of  the 

jppropriated  pursuant  to  the  authority 

parai  raph  (3)  of  subsection  (a)  in  each  fiscal 

historically  black  colleges  and  univer- 

meet  the  requirements  of  part  C". 


thiit 

Tt  1M IV— STUDENT  ASSISTANCE 

SBC.  40l\  PROGRAM  AUTHORITY  AND  METHOD  OP 
DlSTRIBimON. 

Sectiok  411  of  the  Act  (20  U.S.C.  1070a)  is 
amendet  — 

(1)  in  paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (a),  by  in- 
serting "in  accordance  with  subsection  (g)" 
after  "p  ly  to  each  eligible  institution' 

(2)  in  ubsection  (b)— 

(A)  by(  amending  paragraph  (1)  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(I)  Ttie  purpose  of  this  subpart  is  to  provide 
a  basic  grant  that  as  determined  under  para- 
graph (i  I  will  meet  the  cost  of  attendance  as  set 
forth  in  section  472,  but  in  no  event  shall  such 
grant  ai  tount  exceed  the  amount  of  the  basic 
grant  de  icribed  in  paragraph  2. 

(B)  in  mbparagraph  (A)  of  paragraph  (2) — 
(i)  by  striking  "The  amount"  and  inserting 

"Except    as   provided    in    paragraph    (3).    the 
amount 

(ii)  by\striking  clauses  (i)  through  (v)  and  in- 
serting t  le  following: 
"(i)  3,  00  far  academic  year  1993-1994, 
'(ii)  3  KO  for  academic  year  1994-1995. 


"(iii)  4,000  for  academic  year  1995-1996, 
"(iv)  4,200  for  academic  year  1996-1997, 
••(V)  4.400  for  academic  year  1997-1998, 
"(vi)  4,600  for  academic  year  1998-1999. 
"(vii)  4,800  for  academic  year  1999-2000,":  and 

(C)  in  the  matter  following  clause  (vii)  (as 
added  by  clause  (ii)),  by  inserting  "(determined 
in  accordance  with  part  F)"  after  "expected 
family  contribution":  and 

(D)  by  amending  paragraph  (3)  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(3)(A)  Except  as  provided  in  subparagraph 
(B),  the  amount  of  a  basic  grant  to  which  a  stu- 
dent is  entitled  under  this  subpart  in  any  fiscal 
year— 

"(i)  in  the  case  that  the  maximum  basic  grant 
amount  allowable  pursuant  to  the  appropriate 
Appropriation  Act  is  less  than  $3,600.  equals  a 
basic  educational  allowance  of  $2,300  plus  a  pro 
rata  decrease  in  the  amount  the  student  would 
have  received  toward  the  cost  of  tuition  if  such 
maximum  basic  grant  amount  allowable  pursu- 
ant to  the  appropriate  Appropriation  Act  had 
been  equal  to  $3,600: 

"(ii)  in  the  case  that  the  maximum  basic  grant 
amount  allowable  pursuant  to  the  appropriate 
Appropriation  Act  is  $3,600,  equals  a  basic  al- 
louiance  of  $2,300,  plus  25  percent  of  the  cost  of 
tuition  (except  that  such  cost  shall  not  exceed 
$1,300): 

"(iii)  in  the  case  that  the  maximum  basic 
grant  amount  allowable  pursuant  to  the  appro- 
priate Appropriation  Act  is  greater  than  $3,600, 
equals  the  sum  of— 

"(I)  a  basic  education  allowance  of  $2,300, 
multiplied  by  the  percentage  by  which  such 
maximum  basic  grant  amount  for  the  fiscal  year 
exceeds  such  maximum  basic  grant  amount  for 
the  preceding  fiscal  year  plus  100  percent,  and 

"(II)  25  percent  of  the  cost  of  tuition:  and 

"(iv)  in  the  case  of  an  incarcerated  student, 
shall  be  litnited  to  the  atnount  of  tuition  and 
fees  assessed  by  the  postsecondary  institution 
for  the  course  of  study  such  student  is  pursuing 
and  an  allowance,  as  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary pursuant  to  regulations,  for  books  and 
supplies  associated  with  such  course  of  study. 

"(B)  In  no  event  shall  the  amount  of  a  basic 
grant  be— 

"(i)  less  than  $2,400  minus  the  expected  family 
contribution:  and 

'YiU  exceed  the  amount  of  the  basic  grant  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (2).": 

(E)  in  paragraph  (4),  by  striking  "section 
411F"  and  inserting  "section  472". 

(F)  in  paragraph  (5),  by  striking  "$200"  and 
inserting  '^$400,  except  that  a  student  who  is  eli- 
gible for  a  basic  grant  that  is  equal  to  or  greater 
than  $200  but  less  than  $400  shall  be  awarded  a 
basic  grant  of  $400": 

(G)  by  amending  paragraph  (6)  to  read  as  fol- 
lows— 

"(6)  No  basic  grant  shall  be  awarded  under 
this  subpart  in  any  fiscal  year  to  any  student 
who  is  attending  on  a  less  than  half-time  basis 
unless  the  expected  family  contribution  for  such 
student  for  such  fiscal  year  is  less  than  or  equal 
to  $200.":  and 

(H)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraphs: 

'•(8)  Exception  to  the  maximum  pell  grant 
AWARD. — Notivithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  a  student  may  receive  2  Pell  grants  dur- 
ing a  single  12-month  period,  if  the  student— 

••(A)  is  enrolled  full-time  in  a  program  of 
study  that  is  3  years  or  longer  at  an  eligible  in- 
stitution: and 

"(B)  completes  course  work  toward  completion 
of  a  bachelor's  degree  that  exceeds  the  require- 
ments for  a  full  academic  year  as  defined  by  the 
institution. 

"(9)  Study  abroad.— Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  this  subpart,  the  Secretary 
shall  allow  the  amount  of  the  basic  grant  to  be 


exceeded  for  students  participating  in  a  program 
of  study  abroad  approved  for  credit  by  the  insti- 
tution when  the  reasonable  costs  of  such  pro- 
gram are  greater  than  the  cost  of  attendance  at 
the  student's  home  institution,  except  that  the 
amount  of  such  basic  grant  in  any  fiscal  year 
shall  not  exceed  the  grant  level  specified  in  the 
appropriate  Appropriation  Act  for  this  subpart 
for  such  year.  If  the  preceding  sentence  applies, 
the  financial  aid  administrator  at  the  home  in- 
stitution may  use  the  budget  of  the  study 
abroad  program,  rather  than  the  home  institu- 
tion's budget,  to  determine  the  expected  family 
contribution  of  the  student. 

"(10)  Incarcerated  students.— (A)  No  basic 
grant  shall  be  awarded  to  an  incarcerated  stu- 
dent under  this  subpart  that  exceeds  the  sum  of 
the  amount  of  tuition  and  fees  normally  as- 
sessed by  the  institution  of  higher  education  for 
the  course  of  study  such  student  is  pursuing 
plus  an  alloumnce  (determined  in  accordance 
with  regulations  issued  by  the  Secretary)  for 
books  and  supplies  associated  with  such  course 
of  study,  except  that  no  basic  grant  shall  be 
awarded  to  any  incarcerated  student  serving 
under  sentence  of  death  or  any  life  sentence 
without  eligibility  for  parole  or  release. 

"(B)  Basic  grants  under  this  subpart  shall 
only  be  awarded  to  incarcerated  individuals  in 
a  State  if  such  grants  are  used  to  supplement 
and  not  supplant  the  level  of  postsecondary 
education  assistance  provided  by  such  State  to 
incarcerated  individuals  in  fiscal  year  1988.  "; 

(3)  in  subsection  (c)— 

(A)  in  subparagraph  (A)  of  paragraph  (1) — 
(i)  in  clause  (i) — 

(I)  by  striking  "5  academic  years"  and  insert- 
ing "7  academic  years":  and 

(II)  by  striking  "4  years  or  less;"  and  insert- 
ing "5  years," 

(ii)  in  clause  (ii)  by  striking  "more  than":  and 

(Hi)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
clauses: 

"(iii)  4  academic  years  in  the  case  of  an  un- 
dergraduate or  certificate  program  normally  re- 
quiring 2  years:  or 

"(iv)  twice  the  length  of  time  for  a  program  in 
the  case  of  an  undergraduate  or  certificate  pro- 
gram normally  requiring  less  than  2  years  to 
complete:":  and 

(B)  in  paragraph  (2),  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  sentence:  "Nothing  in 
this  section  shall  exclude  from  eligibility  pro- 
grams of  study  abroad  that  are  approved  for 
credit  by  the  institution.": 

(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  subsection  (d)  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(3)  The  Secretary  shall  make  ax>ailable  a 
common  reapplication  form  and  process  for  stu- 
dents who  hate  received  a  Pell  Grant  in  the 
award  year  prior  to  the  year  for  which  such  ap- 
plication is  filed.":  and 

(5)  by  amending  subsection  (g)  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(g)  Adjustments  for  Insufficient  Appro- 
priations.— 

"(1)  Fiscal  years  1993  and  1994.— (A)  If,  for 
fiscal  years  1993  and  1994,  the  funds  appro- 
priated for  payments  under  this  subpart  are  in- 
sufficient to  satisfy  fully  all  entitlements,  as  cal- 
culated under  subsection  (b),  the  amount  paid 
with  respect  to  each  entitlement  shall  be— 

"(i)  the  full  amount  for  any  student  whose  ex- 
pected family  contribution  is  $400  or  less:  or 

"(ii)  a  percentage  of  that  entitlement,  as  de- 
termined in  accordance  with  a  schedule  of  re- 
ductions established  by  the  Secretary  for  this 
purpose,  for  any  student  whose  expected  family 
contribution  is  more  than  $400. 

"(B)  Any  schedule  established  by  the  Sec- 
retary for  the  purpose  of  subparagraph  (A)(ii)  of 
this  subsection  shall  contain  a  single  linear  re- 
duction formula  in  which  the  percentage  reduc- 
tion increases  uniformly  as  the  entitlement  de- 


creases, and  shall  provide  that  if  an  entitlement 
is  reduced  to  less  than  $200,  no  payment  shall  be 
made. 

"(2)  Fiscal  years  /ass  and  i99s.—lf  for  fiscal 
years  1995  and  1996,  the  funds  appropriated  for 
payments  under  this  subpart  are  insufficient  to 
satisfy  fully  all  entitlements,  as  calculated 
under  subsection  (b)  (but  at  the  maximum  grant 
level  specified  in  such  appropriation),  the  Sec- 
retary shall,  from  the  next  succeeding  fiscal 
year's  appropriation  for  this  subpart,  expend 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  meet  any  such 
insufficiencies  for  the  preceding  fiscal  year. 

"(3)  Fiscal  years  1997,  1991  and  ix9.—(A)  For 
fiscal  years  1997,  1998  and  1999.  each  institution 
of  higher  education  which  has  an  agreement 
uHth  the  Secretary  under  subparagraph  (C)  of 
this  paragraph — 

••(i)  shall  make  awards  to  its  eligible  students 
in  the  full  amount  to  which  such  student  is  enti- 
tled under  this  subpart; 

"(ii)  shall,  except  as  provided  in  subpara- 
graph (E),  credit  the  amounts  of  such  awards 
toward  the  tuition,  fees,  room  and  board,  and 
other  expenses  incurred  by  the  eligible  student; 
and 

"(iii)  shall  submit  vouchers  for  reimbursetnent 
of  such  awards  at  such  time,  in  such  form,  and 
containing  or  accompanied  by  such  information 
as  the  Secretary  may  require  by  regulation. 

"(B)  The  Secretary  shall  reimburse  each  insti- 
tution submitting  a  voucher  under  subpara- 
graph (A)(iii)  for  the  full  amount  of  the  awards 
credited  by  such  institution  to  eligible  students 
as  required  by  subparagraph  (A)(ii). 

'•(C)  Each  institution  desiring  to  provide 
grants  under  this  subpart  to  its  eligible  students 
shall  enter  into  an  agreement  with  the  Secretary 
for  purposes  of  this  subsection.  Such  agreement 
shall— 

"(i)  specify  the  conditions  with  which  the  in- 
stitution shall  comply  to  obtain  reimbursements 
under  this  subsection: 

"(ii)  specify  the  obligations  of  the  Secretary 
with  respect  to  such  reimbursements;  and 

"(iii)  contain  such  additional  terms  and  con- 
ditions as  the  Secretary  tnay  require  by  regula- 
tion. 

"(D)  An  institution  which — 

'(i)  has  entered  into  an  agreement  with  the 
Secretary  under  subparagraph  (C); 

"(ii)  has  awarded  grants  to  eligible  students 
in  accordance  with  this  subpart;  and 

••(Hi)  credited  such  awards  in  accordance  with 
subparagraph  (A)(ii)  of  this  subsection  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  a  contractual  right  against  the 
United  States  to  receive  reimbursejnent  accord- 
ing to  the  jnovisions  of  this  subsection.  Such  re- 
imbursements shall,  for  purposes  of  chapter  39 
of  title  31,  United  States  Code,  be  considered  to 
be  payments  made  for  the  acquisition  of  services 
by  contract  ivith  the  Department. 

••(E)  In  the  case  of  a  student  who  does  not  re- 
side in  institutionally  owned  or  operated  hous- 
ing and  whose  basic  grant  exceeds  the  amount 
of  the  tuition  and  fees  owed  by  that  student,  the 
institution  shall  pay  such  excess  to  such  student 
in  accordance  with  procedures  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary.  For  purposes  of  sub- 
paragraph (D)(iii),  any  amounts  so  paid  shall  be 
treated  as  amounts  credited  in  accordance  with 
subparagraph  (A)(ii),  and  tnay  be  used  by  such 
student  to  cover  room,  board,  transportation, 
child  care,  books,  and  other  costs  of  attend- 
ance.". 

SEC.  402.  REPEALERS. 

Sections  411A.  411B.   411C, 
41IF  of  the   Act   (20   U.S.C. 
l070a-6)  are  each  repealed. 
SEC.  403.  AVTHORIZA'nON  OF  APPROPRIATIONS. 

Subsection  (b)  of  section  413 A  of  the  Act  (20 
U.S.C.  1070b-l)  is  amended— 

(I)  by  striking  "$490,000,000"  and  inserting 
"$650,000,000"; 


41ID,  41IE  and 
I070a-1    through 


(2)  by  striking  "1987"  and  inserting  '•1993"; 
and 

(3)  by  striking  "<  succeeding"  and  inserting 
"6  succeeding". 

SEC.  404.  AMOUNT  AND  DURATION  OF  GRANTS. 

Section  413B  of  the  Act  (20  U.S.C.  1070b-l  is 
amended — 

(1)  in  subsection  (a) — 

(A)  in  paragraph  (1) — 

(i)  by  striking  "From"  arui  inserting  "Except 
as  provided  in  paragraph  (3),  from";  and 

(ii)  in  subparagraph  (A),  by  inserting  "or  in  a 
program  of  study  abroad  that  is  approved  for 
credit  by  the  institution"  after  "course  of  study 
at  the  institution";  and 

(B)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (2)  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(3)  For  students  participating  in  study 
abroad  programs,  the  institution  shall  consider 
all  reasonable  costs  associated  with  such  study 
abroad  when  determining  student  eligibility. 
The  amount  of  grant  to  be  awarded  in  such 
cases  tnay  exceed  the  rtuiximum  amount  of  $4,000 
by  as  much  as  $400  if  reasonable  study  abroad 
costs  exceed  the  cost  of  attendance  at  the  home 
institution  by  more  than  20  percent.";  and 

(2)  in  paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (b),  by  in- 
serting ",  and  the  first  academic  year  of  the 
first  postbaccalaureate  degree  or  the  first  year 
of  graduate  study  (if  the  financial  aid  officer 
determines  that  the  student  has  exceptional 
needs  cotnparable  to  undergraduate  students  re- 
ceiving such  grants)."  before  "being  pursued". 

SEC.  405.  AGREEMENTS  WITH  INSTITUTIONS;  SB- 
LECTION  OF  RECIPIENTS. 

Section  413C  of  the  Act  (20  U.S.C.  1070b-2)  is 
amended — 

(1)  by  amending  paragraph  (2)  of  subsection 
(a)  to  read  as  follows: 

"(2)  agrees  thai  the  Federal  share  of  awards 
under  this  subpart  vnll  not  exceed  75  percent  of 
such  awards,  except  that  the  Federal  share  may 
exceed  such  percentage  if  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  the  non-Federal  share  would  cause 
financial  hardship  at  an  eligible  institution  and 
that  such  institution  serves  a  large  number  or 
percentage  of  low-incotne  and  tninority  stu- 
dents."; 

(2)  in  subparagraph  (A)  of  subsection  (c)(2) — 

(A)  in  clause  (i),  by  striking  the  "and"  after 
the  comtna; 

(B)  in  clause  (ii).  by  striking  the  period  at  the 
end  thereof  and  inserting  a  comitia;  arui 

(C)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
clauses: 

"(iii)  will,  notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  part,  award  supplemental  grants  to 
Pell  grant  recipients  in  an  amount  which  is  pro- 
portionate to  the  amount  of  the  Pell  grant  re- 
ceived by  such  recipient  in  the  academic  year 
for  which  the  determination  is  made,  and 

"(iv)  will  detertnine  awards  for  supplemental 
grants  without  regard  to  the  determination  of  a 
minimutn  student  contribution,  self-help  amount 
or  eligibility  for  assistance  under  other  parts  of 
this  title  except  subpart  1  of  part  A. ";  and 

(3)  in  subsection  (d),  by  inserting  "except  that 
if  the  total  financial  need  of  all  such  students 
attending  the  institution  exceeds  5  percent  of 
such  institution's  allotment,  then  at  least  5  per- 
cent of  such  allotment  shall  be  tnade  available 
to  such  students"  before  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof. 

SEC.  406.  ALLOCATION  OF  FUNDS. 

Section  413D  of  the  Act  (20  U.S.C.  1070b-3)  is 
amended — 

(1)  in  subsection  (a),  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(4)(A)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  section,  the  Secretary  tnay  allocate  an 
amount  equal  to  not  more  than  10  percent  of  the 
amount  by  which  the  amount  appropriated  in 
any  fiscal  year  to  carry  out  this  part  exceeds 
$700,000,000  among  eligible  institutions  described 
in  subparagraph  (B). 


"(B)  In  order  to  receive  an  allocation  pursu- 
ant to  subparagraph  (A)  an  institution  shall  be 
an  eligible  institution  from  which  50  percent  or 
more  of  the  Pell  Grant  recipients  attending  such 
eligible  institution  graduate  or  transfer  to  a  4- 
year  institution  of  higher  education.";  and 

(2)  in  subparagraph  (A)  of  subsection  (d)(2), 
by  inserting  "subdivided  by  full-titne  and  part- 
time  status"  before  the  semicolon. 

SEC.  407.  GRANTS  TO  STATES  FOR  STATE  STU- 
DENT INCENTIVES 

Section  415A  of  the  Act  (20  U.S.C.  1070c)  is 
atnended— 

(1)  by  amending  subsection  (a)  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(a)  Purpose  of  Subpart.— It  is  the  purpose 
of  this  subpart  to— 

"(1)  make  incentive  grants  available  to  States 
to  assist  States  in  providing  grants  to — 

"(A)  eligible  students  attending  institutions  of 
higher  education  or  participating  in  programs  of 
study  abroad  that  are  approved  for  credit  by 
such  institutions:  and 

"(B)  eligible  students  for  campus-based  com- 
munity service  work  learning  study:  and 

"(2)  tnake  allotments  to  States  to  enable  States 
to  conduct  early  intervention  programs  de- 
scribed in  section  4I5F.";  and 

(2)  in  subsection  (b) — 

(A)  by  striking  "1987"  and  inserting  "1993"; 
and 

(B)  by  striking  "4  succeeding"  and  inserting 
"6  succeeding". 

SEC.  408.  APPUCATIONS  FOR  STATE  STUIONT  IN- 
CENTIVE GRANT  PROGRAM. 
Subsection  (b)  of  section  415C  of  the  Act  (20 
U.S.C.  1070c-2(b))  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (2).  by  striking  "$2,500"  and 
inserting  "$4,000";  and 

(2)  in  paragraph  (4),  by  inserting  "except  that 
for  the  purpose  of  collecting  data  to  make  such 
determination  of  financial  need,  no  student  or 
parent  shall  be  charged  a  fee  that  is  payable  to 
an  entity  other  than  such  State"  before  the 
setnicolon. 

SEC.  409.  EARLY  INTERVENTION  PROGRAM 

Subpart  3  of  part  A  of  title  IV  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965  (20  U.S.C.  1070c  et  seq.)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  erui  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 

'SEC.  4tSF.  EARLY  INTERVENTION  PROGRAM 

"(a)  Statement  of  Purpose.— It  is  the  pur- 
pose of  this  section  to  make  incentive  grants  to 
States  to  enable  States  to  conduct  early  inter- 
vention programs  that— 

"(1)  raise  the  awareness  of  eligible  students 
about  the  advantages  of  obtaining  a  postsecond- 
ary education: 

"(2)  provide  academic  support  and  personal 
ttientoring  for  prospective  postsecondary  stu- 
dents; and 

"(3)  provide  eligible  students  with  tuition  as- 
sistance. 

"(b)  Early  Intervention  Program  Estab- 
lished.— 

"(1)  Program  established.— From  amounts 
appropriated  pursuant  to  the  authority  of  sub- 
section (f),  the  Secretary  shall  make  allotments 
to  States  in  accordance  unth  paragraph  (2)  to 
pay  the  Federal  share  of  the  costs  of  the  activi- 
ties and  services  described  in  the  plan  submitted 
pursuant  to  subsection  (d). 

"(2)  Allotment.— Except  as  provided  in 
paragraph  3,  for  any  fiscal  year,  the  Secretary 
shall  allot  to  each  State  an  atnount  which  bears 
the  same  ratio  to  the  amount  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (f)  as  the  number  of  eligible 
students  in  such  State  bears  to  the  total  number 
of  eligible  students  in  all  the  States. 

"(3)  Minimum  allotment.— No  State  shall  re- 
ceive an  allotment  under  paragraph  (2)  in  any 
fiscal  year  which  is  less  than  $500,000. 

"(4)  RE  ALLOTMENT. —The  amount  of  any 
State's  allottnent  under  paragraph  (2)  or  (3)  for 
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year  which  the  Secretary  determines 
be  required  for  such  fiscal  year  for  the 
intervention  program  of  that  State  shall  be 
for  reallotment  from  time  to  time,  on 
(fptes  during  such  year  as  the  Secretary 
to  other  States  in  proportion  to  the 
allotments  to  such  States  under  such 
for  such  year,  but  vrith  such  propor- 
amount  for  any  of  such  States  being  re- 
to  the  extent  such  amount  exceeds  the 
Secretary  estimates  such  Stale  needs 
be  able  to  itse  in  such  year  for  carrying 
activities  and  services  described  in  the 
an.  The  total  of  such  reductions  shall  be 
reallotted  among  the  States  whose  pro- 
amounts  were  not  so  reduced.  Any 
reallotted  to  a  State  under  this  para- 
iuring  a  year  from  funds  appropriated 
to  subsection  (g)  shall  be  deemed  part 
iklotment  under  such  paragraphs  for  such 
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ALLOTMENT  SUBJECT  TO  CONTINUING  COM- 

-The  Secretary  shall  make  payments 
intervention  programs  only  to  States 

ontmue  to  meet  the  requirements  of  sub- 

(c). 

Definitions.— For  the  purpose  of  this 


section  - 

•■(A) 
same 
435(a) 

•'(B) 
student 

••(i) 


the  term  'eligible  institution'  has  the 
I  leaning  provided  such  term  in  section 


the  term  'eligible  student'  shall  include 
eligible— 

be  counted  under  section  l(X)5(c)  of  the 
Elemer^fary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965: 
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for  assistance  pursuant  to  the  National 
Lunch  Act:  or 

for  assistance  pursuant  to  part  A  of  title 
he  Social  Security  Act  (Aid  to  Families 
Efpendent  Children):  and 

term    ■tuition   assistance^   includes   the 
tuition,  room  and  board,  books,  and  re- 
'ees.  if  any. 

JSE  OF  Allotments.— 
N  general.— A  State  shall  use  payments 
under  this  section  to  conduct  an  early 
program  that— 
provides  eligible  students  in  any  of  the 
preschool  through  12  with  a  continuing 
af  mentoring  and  advising  that — 
coordinated  urith  the  Federal  and  State 

service  initiatives: 
may  include  such  support  services  as 
school  and  summer  tutoring,  assistance  in 
summer  jobs,  career  mentoring  and 
counseling:  and 
may  be  provided  by  service  providers 
as      community-based      organizations, 
eligible  institutions,  and  public  and  pri- 
(^encies.    particularly    institutions    and 
sponsoring  programs  authorized  under 
4  of  this  part: 

requires  each  student  to  enter  into  an 
unth  the  Stale  under  which  the  stu- 
to  achieve  certain  academic  mile- 
such  as  completing  a  prescribed  set  of 
and  maintaining  satisfactory  academic 
as  described  in  section  484(c).  in  ex- 
receiving  tuition  assistance  for  a  pe- 
ofkime  to  be  established  by  each  State: 
[establishes  a  plan  for  tuition  assistance 
in  subparagraph  (B)  which  may  in- 
dbntributions  from  Federal.  Slate  and  pri- 


or nter 


contains  an  incentive  system  to  encour- 
collaboration  between  elementary 
sAondary  schools,  institutions  of  higher 
educal  on.  and  any  programs  assisted  under 
section  1 417B  and  417C  in  the  State,  through  the 
creatio  i  of  new  linkage  structures  and  pro- 
grams: 
■■(E) 
cltulini 


provides  financial  aid  counseling,  in- 
information  on  the  opportunities  for  fi- 
assistance  pursuant  to  this  title:  and 


"(F)  contains  an  evaluation  component  that 
allows  service  providers  to  track  eligible  student 
progress  during  the  period  such  students  are 
participating  in  the  program  assisted  under  this 
section  and  which  is  consistent  with  the  stand- 
ards developed  by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (4). 

"(2)  ADDITIONAL  requirements.— In  Carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  subparagraph  (B)  of  para- 
graph (]).  a  State  may  include  in  the  agreement 
such  other  requirements  as  the  State  determines 
necessary  to  meet  the  purposes  of  this  section. 

"(3)  Tuition  assistance.— (A)  In  order  to  re- 
ceive an  allotment  under  this  section  each  State 
shall  ensure  that  tuition  assistance  provided 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  paragraph  (l)(B) 
is  available  to  an  eligible  student  for  use  at  any 
eligible  institution. 

'■(B)  A  State  may  consider  students  who  have 
successfully  participated  in  programs  funded 
under  subpart  4  of  this  part  to  have  met  the  re- 
quirements of  subsection  (c)(1)  (A)  and  (B). 

■'(C)  Notwithstaruiing  any  other  provision  of 
law.  tuition  assistance  provided  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  not  be  considered  for  the  purpose  of 
awarding  Federal  student  financial  aid. 

"(4)  Evaluation  standards.— The  Secretary 
shall  prescribe  standards  for  the  evaluation  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (1)(E).  Such  standards 
shall— 

"(A)  provide  for  input  from  States  and  service 
providers:  and 

"(B)  ensure  that  data  protocols  and  proce- 
dures are  consistent  and  uniform. 

"(d)  State  plan.— 

"(1)  In  general.— Each  State  desiring  an  al- 
lotment under  this  section  shall  submit  a  State 
plan  to  the  Secretary  at  such  titne.  in  such  maii- 
ner.  and  accompanied  by  such  information  as 
the  Secretary  may  reasonably  require. 

"(2)  Contents.— Each  State  plan  submitted 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (1)  shall— 

"(A)  describe  the  activities  for  which  assist- 
ance under  this  section  is  sought:  and 

"(B)  provide  such  additional  assurances  as 
the  Secretary  determines  necessary  to  ensure 
compliance  with  the  requirements  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

"(3)  Approval.— The  Secretary  shall  approve 
a  State  plan  subtnitted  pursuant  to  paragraph 
(1)  within  6  months  of  receipt  of  the  plan  unless 
the  plan  fails  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of 
this  section. 

"(e)  Evaluation  and  Report.— 

"(I)  Evaluation.— Each  State  receiving  an 
allotment  under  this  section  shall  annually 
evaluate  the  early  intervention  program  assisted 
under  this  section  in  accordance  with  the  stand- 
ards described  in  subsection  (c)(4)  and  shall  sub- 
mit to  the  Secretary  a  copy  of  such  evaluation. 

"(2)  Report.— The  Secretary  shall  annually 
report  to  the  Congress  on  the  ax:tivities  assisted 
under  this  section  and  the  evaluations  con- 
ducted pursuant  to  paragraph  (I). 

"(f)  Authorization  OF  Appropriations. — 

"(I)  In  general.— There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  tlOO.000.000  for  fiscal  year  1993 
and  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  6 
succeeding  fiscal  years  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section. 

"(2)  Special  rule.— No  funds  are  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  pursuant  to  the  authority  of 
paragraph  (I)  in  any  fiscal  year  unless  the 
amount  appropriated  pursuant  to  the  authority 
of  section  415 A  to  carry  out  this  subpart  equals 
or  exceeds  S63.500.(XX)  in  such  fiscal  year.". 

SEC.  410.  SPECIAL  PROGRAMS  FOR  STUDENTS 
PROM  DISADVANTAGED  BACK- 
GROUNDS. 

Section  417 A  of  the  Act  (20  U.S.C.  1070d)  is 
amended — 

(1)  in  subsection  (a),  by  inserting  "to  motivate 
and  prepare  such  students  for  doctoral  pro- 
grams," after  "pursuing  programs  of  post- 
secondary  education, "; 


(2)  in  subsection  (b)— 

(A)  in  paragraph  (1),  by  inserting  "combina- 
tions of  such  institutions,  agencies  or  organiza- 
tions," after  "private  agencies  and  organiza- 
tions,'■: 

(B)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

■'(3)  Beginning  in  fiscal  year  1993,  if  the 
amount  appropriated  to  carry  out  this  subpart 
in  any  fiscal  year  exceeds  the  amount  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  this  subpart  in  fiscal  year 
1992,  then  in  auxirding  grants  or  contracts 
under  this  subpart  with  such  excess,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  give  special  consideration  to  appli- 
cants proposing  programs  that  serve  geographic 
areas  or  eligible  populations  which  have  been 
underserved  by  the  programs  assisted  under  this 
subpart.": 

(3)  in  subsection  (c)— 

(A)  by  striking  "$205,000,000"  and  inserting 
"S450.000.000": 

(B)  by  striking  "1987"  and  inserting  "1993": 
and 

(C)  by  striking  "4  succeeding"  and  inserting 
"6  succeeding": 

(4)  by  inserting  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subsections: 

"(e)  Outreach.— 

"(1)  In  general.— The  Secretary  shall  con- 
duct outreach  activities  to  ensure  that  entities 
eligible  for  assistance  under  this  subpart  submit 
applications  proposing  prograins  that  serve  geo- 
graphic areas  and  eligible  populations  which 
have  been  underserved  by  the  programs  assisted 
under  this  subpart. 

"(2)  Notice  and  assistance.— In  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  paragraph  (I),  the  Secretary 
shall— 

"(A)  notify  the  entities  described  in  subsection 
(b)  of  the  availability  of  assistance  under  this 
subsection  not  less  than  120  days  prior  to  the 
deadline  for  submission  of  applications  under 
this  subpart:  and 

"(B)  provide  assistance  in  the  development  of 
applications  and  programs  assisted  under  this 
subpart. 

■'(3)  Special  rule.— The  Secretary  may  con- 
tract with  eligible  entities  to  conduct  the  out- 
reach activities  described  in  this  subsection. 

"(f)  Application  Review  Process.— 

'(I)  In  general.-To  the  extent  practicable, 
the  Secretary  shall  ensure  that  readers  of  appli- 
cations submitted  under  this  subpart  represent 
diverse  backgrounds  reflecting  the  populations 
served  by  programs  assisted  by  this  subpart. 

"(2)  Special  rule.— The  Secretary  shall  en- 
sure that  each  application  submitted  under  this 
subpart  is  read  by  at  least  3  reviewers  not  em- 
ployed by  the  Department  of  Education. 

"(g)  Documentation  of  Status  as  a  Low-In- 
come Individual.— Documentation  of  an  indi- 
viduaVs  status  pursuant  to  subsection  (d)(2) 
shall  be  made— 

■'(I)  in  the  case  of  an  individual  who  is  eight- 
een years  of  age  or  younger  or  a  dependent  stu- 
dent by  providing  the  Secretary  with  a  signed 
statement  from  the  parent  or  legal  guardian, 
verification  from  another  governmental  source, 
a  signed  financial  aid  application,  a  signed 
United  States  or  Puerto  Rican  income  tax  re- 
turn, or  any  other  documentation  the  Secretary 
deems  appropriate  that  documents  that  the  indi- 
vidual is  a  low-income  individual  for  purposes 
of  this  subpart:  and 

"(2)  in  the  case  of  an  individual  who  is  age  18 
or  older  or  who  is  an  independent  student,  by 
providing  the  Secretary  toith  a  signed  statement 
from  the  individual,  verification  from  another 
governmental  source,  a  signed  financial  aid 
form,  a  signed  United  States  or  Puerto  Rican  in- 
come tax  return,  or  any  other  documentation 
the  Secretary  deems  appropriate  that  documents 
that  a  student  is  a  low-income  individiMl  for 
purposes  of  this  subpart. 
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"(h)  Special  Rules.— 

"(1)  Peer  review  process.— The  Secretary 
shall  award  grants  and  contrcu:ts  under  this 
subpart  in  the  order  of  the  scores  received  by  the 
application  for  such  grant  or  contract  in  the 
peer  review  process  required  under  section  1210 
and  adjusted  for  prior  experience  in  accordance 
urith  subsection  (b)(2). 

"(2)  Duration.— Grants  or  contracts  made 
under  this  subpart  shall  be  awarded  for  a  period 
of  4  years,  except  that  the  Secretary  may  award 
such  grants  or  contracts  for  not  more  than  5 
years  to  support  programs  the  Secretary  consid- 
ers exceptional. 

■■(3)  Application  status.— The  Secretary 
shall  inform  each  entity  operating  programs 
under  this  subpart  regarding  the  status  of  their 
application  for  continued  funding  at  least  10 
months  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  grant  or 
contract.  The  Secretary,  in  the  case  of  an  entity 
that  is  continuing  to  operate  a  successful  pro- 
gram under  this  subpart,  shall  ensure  that  the 
startup  date  for  a  new  grant  or  contract  for 
such  program  immediately  follows  the  termi- 
ruition  of  preceding  grant  or  contract  so  that  no 
interruption  of  funding  occurs  for  such  success- 
ful reapplicants.  The  Secretary  shall  inform 
each  entity  requesting  assistance  under  this 
subpart  for  a  new  program  regarding  the  status 
of  their  application  at  least  10  months  prior  to 
the  proposed  startup  date  of  such  program. 

"(4)    NUMBER    OF    APPLICATIONS    FOR    GRANTS 

AND  CONTRACTS.— The  Secretary  shall  not  limit 
the  number  of  applications  submitted  by  an  en- 
tity under  any  program  authorized  under  this 
subpart  if  the  additional  applications  describe 
programs  serving  different  populations  or  cam- 
puses. 

"(5)    COORDINATION    WITH    OTHER    PROGRAMS 

FOR  DISADVANTAGED  STUDENTS.— The  Secretary 
shall  encourage  coordination  of  programs  as- 
sisted under  this  subpart  with  other  programs 
for  disadvantaged  students  operated  by  the 
sponsoring  institution  or  agency,  regardless  of 
the  funding  source  of  such  programs.  The  Sec- 
retary shall  not  limit  an  entity's  eligibility  to  re- 
ceive funds  under  this  subpart  because  such  en- 
tity sponsors  a  program  similar  to  the  program 
to  be  assisted  under  this  subpart,  regardless  of 
the  funding  source  of  such  program.  The  Sec- 
retary shall  rot  require  a  separate  Director  to 
administer  a  program  funded  under  this  subpart 
if  the  imposition  of  such  requirement  will  hinder 
coordination  among  programs  funded  under  this 
subpart  or  between  programs  funded  under  this 
subpart  and  similar  programs  funded  through 
other  sources.". 
SEC.  411.  TALENT  SEARCH. 

Section  417B  of  the  Act  (20  U.S.C.  1070d-l)  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  amending  subsection  (b)  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(b)  Permissible  Services.— Any  talent 
search  project  assisted  under  this  subpart  may 
provide  services  such  as — 

"(1)  academic  advice  and  assistance  in  sec- 
ondary school  and  college  course  selection: 

"(2)  assistance  in  completing  college  admis- 
sion and  financial  aid  applications: 

"(3)  assistance  in  preparing  for  college  en- 
trance examinations: 

"(4)  guidance  on  high  school  reentry  or  entry 
into  a  general  equivalency  diploma  program 
(GED)  or  other  alternative  education  programs 
for  high  school  dropouts: 

"(5)  personal  counseling: 

"(6)  tutorial  services: 

"(7)  career  counseling: 

"(8)  exposure  to  college  campuses  as  well  as 
cultural  events,  academic  programs  and  other 
sites  or  activities  not  usually  available  to  dis- 
advantaged youth: 

"(9)  mentoring  programs  involving  either  ele- 
mentary or  secondary  school  teachers,  faculty 


members  at  institutions  of  higher  education,  stii- 
dents.  or  any  combination  of  such  persons:  and 

"(10)  workshops  and  counseling  for  parents  of 
students  served.":  and 

(2)  by  amending  paragraph  (2)  of  subsection 
(c)  to  read  as  follows: 

"(2)  require  that  such  participants  be  persons 
who  have  completed  5  years  of  elementary  edu- 
cation or  are  at  least  11  years  of  age  but  not 
more  than  27  years  of  age,  unless  the  imposition 
of  any  such  limitation  urith  respect  to  any  per- 
son will  defeat  the  purposes  of  this  section  or 
the  purposes  of  section  417E:". 
SEC.  41t.  UPWARD  BOUND. 

Section  41 7C  of  the  Act  (20  U.S.C.  1070d-la)  is 
amended — 

(1)  in  subsection  (b)— 

(A)  in  paragraph  (8),  by  striking  "and"  after 
the  semicolon: 

(B)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (9)  as  para- 
graph (10): 

(C)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (8)  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(9)  mentoring  programs  involving  elementary 
or  secondary  school  teachers,  faculty  members 
at  institutions  of  higher  education,  students,  or 
any  combination  of  such  persons:  and":  and 

(D)  in  paragraph  (10)  (as  redesignated  in  sub- 
paragraph (B)),  by  striking  "(8)"  and  inserting 
"(9)": 

(2)  by  redesignating  subsections  (c)  and  (d)  as 
subsections  (d)  and  (e),  respectively:  and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  subsection  (b)  the  follow- 
ing, new  subsection: 

"(c)  Special  required  Services.— Any  up- 
ward bound  project  assistea  ivhich  has  received 
funding  under  this  subpart  for  2  or  more  years 
shall  include  as  part  of  the  core  curriculum  in 
the  next  and  succeeding  years— 

■■(1)    instruction    in    mathematics    through 
precalculus: 
"(2)  a  minimum  of  1  laboratory  science: 
"(3)  a  minimum  of  1  foreign  language:  and 
"(4)    instruction    in    composition    and    lit- 
erature.". 
SEC.  413.  STUDENT  SUPPORT  SERVICES. 

Section  417D  of  the  Act  (20  U.S.C.  1070d-lb)  is 
amended — 

(1)  in  subsection  (a),  by  striking  the  period  at 
the  end  thereof  and  inserting  the  following: 
"that  shall  be  designed  to — 

"(1)  increase  college  retention  and  graduation 
rates  for  students: 

"(2)  increase  the  transfer  rates  of  students 
from  2-year  to  4-year  institutions:  and 

"(3)  foster  an  institutional  climate  supportive 
of  the  success  of  low-income,  first-generation 
and  physically  handicapped  students.": 

(2)  in  subsection  (b) — 

(A)  in  paragraph  (8).  by  striking  "and"  after 
the  semicolon: 

(B)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (9)  as  para- 
graph (10): 

(C)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (8)  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(9)  mentoring  programs  involving  faculty  or 
upper  class  students,  or  a  combination  thereof: 
and":  and 

(D)  in  paragraph  (10)  (as  redesignated  in  sub- 
paragraph (B))  by  striking  "(8)"  arui  inserting 
"(9)": 

(3)  in  paragraph  (5)  of  subsection  (c),  by  strik- 
ing "receive"  and  inserting  "be  offered":  and 

(4)  by  striking  subsection  (d). 

SEC.  414.  EDUCATIONAL  OPPORTUNITY  CENTERS. 

Subsection  (b)  of  section  417E  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(b)  Permissible  Services.— An  educational 
opportunity  center  assisted  under  this  subpart 
may  provide  services  such  as — 

"(1)  public  information  campaigns  designed  to 
inform  the  community  regarding  opportunities 
for  postsecondary  education  and  training: 

"(2)  academic  advice  and  assistance  in  course 
selection; 


"(3)  assistance  in  completing  college  admis- 
sion and  financial  aid  applications: 

■■(4)  assistance  in  preparing  for  college  en- 
trance examinations: 

■■(5)  guidance  on  high  school  reentry  or  entry 
into  a  general  equivalency  diploma  (GED)  pro- 
gram or  other  alternative  education  programs 
for  high  school  dropouts: 

■■(6)  personal  counseling: 

"(7)  tutorial  services:  and 

"(8)  career  workshops  and  counseling.". 
SEC.  415,  STAFF  DEVELOPMENT  ACTIVmBS. 

Section  417 F  of  the  Act  (20  U.S.C.  1070d-ld)  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  the  second  sentence 
the  following  new  sentence:  "Such  training 
shall  be  offered  annually  for  new  directors  of 
projects  assisted  under  this  subpart  as  well  as 
annually  on  the  following  topics  and  other  top- 
ics chosen  by  the  Secretary: 

"(1)  Legislative  and  regulatory  requirements 
for  the  operation  of  programs  assisted  under  this 
subpart. 

"(2)  Assisting  students  in  receiving  adequate 
financial  aid  from  programs  assisted  under  this 
title  and  other  programs. 

"(3)  The  design  and  operation  of  model  pro- 
grams for  projects  assisted  under  this  subpart.". 

SBC.  41&  EVALUATION  FOR  PROGRAM  IMPROVE- 
MENT. 

Subpart  4  of  part  A  of  title  IV  of  the  Act  (20 
U.S.C.  1070d  et  seq.)  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  the  following  new  sections: 

"SEC.  4170.  POSTBACCALAUBEATE  ACHIEVEMENT 
PROGRAM  AUTHORITY. 

"(a)  Program  authority.— 

"(1)  In  general.— The  Secretary  shall  carry 
out  a  program  to  be  known  as  the  'Ronald  E. 
McNair  Postbaccalaureate  Achievement  Pro- 
gram' which  shall  be  designed  to  motivate  and 
prepare  promising  undergraduate  students  for 
doctoral  study. 

"(2)  Special  rule.— The  Secretary  shall  en- 
sure that  a  significant  number  of  projects  as- 
sisted under  this  subsection  provide  students 
with  summer  research  internships. 

"(b)  Permissible  services.— A 

postbaccalaureate  achievement  project  assisted 
under  this  section  may  provide  services  such 
as— 

"(1)  opportunities  for  research  or  other  schol- 
arly activities  at  the  institution  or  at  graduate 
centers  designed  to  provide  students  with  effec- 
tive preparation  for  doctoral  study: 

"(2)  summer  internships: 

"(3)  seminars  and  other  educational  activities 
designed  to  prepare  stiulents  for  doctoral  study: 

"(4)  tutoring: 

'  (5)  academic  counseling:  and 

"(6)  activities  designed  to  assist  students  par- 
ticipating in  the  project  in  securing  admission  to 
and  financial  assistance  for  enrollment  in  grad- 
uate programs. 

"(c)  Requirements  for  approval  of  appli- 
cations.—In  approving  applications  for 
postbaccalaureate  achievement  projects  assisted 
under  this  section  for  any  fiscal  year,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  require— 

"(1)  an  assurance  that  not  less  than  one-half 
of  the  individuals  participating  in  the  project 
proposed  to  be  carried  out  under  any  applica- 
tion be  low-income  individuals  who  are  first- 
generation  college  students: 

"(2)  an  assurance  that  the  remaining  persons 
participating  in  the  project  proposed  to  be  car- 
ried out  be  from  a  group  that  is  underrep- 
resented  in  graduate  education: 

"(3)  an  assurance  that  participants  be  en- 
rolled in  a  degree  program  at  an  eligible  institu- 
tion in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section 
487: 

"(4)  an  assurance  that  participants  in  summer 
research  internships  have  completed  their  soph- 
omore year  in  postsecondary  education:  and 

"(5)  an  assurance  that  summer  internships, 
seminars  arui  research  activities  assisted  under 
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this  sn  bpart  are  jointly  developed,  implemented 
and  at  ministered  with  the  dean  or  other  des- 
ignate) official  of  a  related  or  cooperating  grad- 
uate K  hool,  college  or  institution. 

"(d)   Sblsction   Criteria.— In   addition   to 
such  t  ther  selection  criteria  as  the  Secretary 
p  escribe  by  regulations,  the  Secretary,  in 
awards  to  institutions  under  this  sub- 
shall  consider — 

the  quality  of  research  and  other  schol- 
a  :tivities  in  which  students  rvUl  be  in- 
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Maximum  Stipends.— Students  partici- 
in  research  under  a  postbaccalaureate 
achievhnent  project  may  receive  stipends  not  to 
\2,400  per  annum. 

Funding.— From  amounts  appropriated 

pursuant  to  the  authority  of  section  417 A(c),  the 

shall  allocate  funds  for  projects  au- 

by  this  section  in  an  amount  which  is 

than  SI  1.000, 000  for  each  of  the  fiscal 

through  1999. 

II7H.     EVALUATION    FOR    PROJECT    IM- 
PROVEMENT. 

"(a)  tN  General.— For  the  purpose  of  improv- 
ing tin  operation  of  the  programs  and  projects 
asaistei  under  this  subpart,  the  Secretary  is  au- 
thorize I  to  make  grants  to  and  enter  into  con- 
tracts I  nth  institutions  of  higher  education  and 
other  i  ublic  and  private  institutions  and  orga- 
nizatio  is  to  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  the 
varioui  programs  assisted  under  this  subpart  in 
meetini   the  purposes  described  in  this  subpart. 

'•(b)  Vontent. — The  evaluations  described  in 
subseci  on  (a)  shall  identify  institutional,  com- 
munity and  program  practices  particularly  ef- 
fective n  increasing  the  access  of  low-income  in- 
dividuc  Is  and  first-generation  college  students 
to  post  tecondary  education,  the  preparation  of 
such  ir  iividuals  and  students  for  poslsecondary 
educat  on,  and  such  individuals'  and  students' 
success  in  postsecondary  education. 

"(c)  Results. — In  order  to  improve  program 
effectit  mess,  the  results  of  the  ongoing  evalua- 
tions c  escribed  in  subsection  (a)  shall  be  dis- 
semina  ed  by  the  Secretary  to  similar  programs 
assistet  under  this  subpart  as  well  as  other  indi- 
viduals concerned  with  the  postsecondary  access 
and  n  tention  of  low-income  individuals  and 
first-ge  leration  college  students.". 
SBC.  4^7.  SPECIAL  PROGRAMS  FOR  STUDENTS 
WHOSE  FAMILIES  ARE  ENGAGED  IN 
MIGRANT  AND  SEASONAL  FARM- 
WORK. 

Sectitn  418A  of  the  Act  (20  U.S.C.  I070d-2)  is 
amendt  i 

(1)  in 

(A) 
of  age 
and 
school 
person! 
and 

(B) 

(i)  bi 
and 

(ii) 

(2)iri 

(A)i 
insertiitp 
are  lim  ted 
sist  mi  irant 
year  of  college 

(B)bt 
lows: 

••(1) 
reach 


subsection  (b) — 

paragraph  (1).  by  striking  out  "17  years 
nd  over,"  and  inserting  "16  years  of  age 
.  or  are  beyond  the  age  of  compulsory 
ittendance  in  the  State  in  which  such 
reside  and  are  not  enrolled  in  school,"; 


paragraph  (4) — 
inserting  a  comma  after 


'concerning 


"obtaining"; 


inserting  a  comma  after 
subsection  (c) — 

the  matter  preceding  paragraph  (1),  by 
except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (2), 
to  services  that  are  necessary  to  as- 
students  in  completing  their  first 
,  aiui"  before  "include"; 
amending  paragraph  (I)  to  read  as  fol- 


outreach    and   recruitment   services    to 
]  ersons  who  themselves  or  whose  parents 


have  spent  a  minimum  of  75  days  during  the 
past  24  months  in  migrant  and  seasonal  farm- 
work  or  who  have  participated  in  programs 
under  section  1201  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  of  1965  or  section  402  of 
the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act,  and  who  meet 
the  minimum  qualifications  for  attendance  at  a 
college  or  university;"; 

(C)  in  paragraph  (2),  by  redesignating  sub- 
paragraphs (A)  through  (E)  as  clauses  (i) 
through  (v),  respectively; 

(D)  in  paragraph  (3),  by  redesignating  sub- 
paragraphs (A)  through  (H)  as  clauses  (i) 
through  (viii),  respectively; 

(E)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (1)  through 
(6)  (as  amended  in  subparagraphs  (B),  (C)  and 
(D))  as  subparagraph's  (A)  through  (F),  respec- 
tively: 

(F)  by  inserting  the  paragraph  designation 
"(1)"  after  the  subsection  heading;  and 

(G)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"(2)  A  recipient  of  a  grant  to  operate  a  college 
assistance  migrant  program  under  this  subpart 
shall  provide  followup  services  for  migrant  stu- 
dents after  such  students  have  completed  their 
first  year  of  college,  and  shall  not  use  more  than 
10  percent  of  such  grant  for  such  followup  serv- 
ices. Such  followup  services  may  include — 

"(A)  monitoring  and  reporting  the  academic 
progress  of  students  who  participated  in  the 
project  during  such  student's  first  year  of  col- 
lege and  during  such  student's  subsequent  years 
in  college;  and 

"(B)  referring  such  students  to  on-  or  off-cam- 
pus providers  of  counseling  services,  academic 
assistance,  or  financicd  aid. "; 

(3)  in  the  heading  for  subsection  (e),  by  strik- 
ing "Three"  and  inserting  "Five"; 

(4)  in  subsection  (e),  by  striking  "3-year"  and 
inserting  "5-year";  and 

(5)  in  subsection  (g) — 

(A)  in  paragraph  (1) — 

(i)  by  striking  "t7, 000,000"  and  inserting 
"$15,000,000";  and 

(ii)  by  striking  "1997"  and  inserting  "1993"; 
and 

(B)  in  paragraph  (2)— 

(i)    by    striking    "S2,000,000"   and    inserting 
"$5,000,000";  and 
(ii)  by  striking  "1987"  and  inserting  "1993". 

SEC.  418.  ALLOCATION  AMONG  STATES. 

Section  419D  of  the  Act  (20  U.S.C.  1070d-34)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"SEC.  4I9D.  ALLOCATION  AMONG  STATES. 

"(a)  ALLOCATION  FORMULA.— From  the  sums 
appropriated  pursuant  to  the  authority  of  sec- 
tion 419K  for  any  fiscal  year,  the  Secretary  shall 
allocate  to  each  State  that  has  an  agreement 
under  section  419E  an  amount  equal  to  $1,500 
multiplied  by  the  number  of  scholarships  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  to  be  available  to  such 
State  in  accordance  with  subsection  (b). 

"(b)  Number  of  Scholarships  Available.— 
The  number  of  scholarships  to  be  tnade  available 
in  a  State  for  any  fiscal  year  shall  bear  the  same 
ratio  to  the  number  of  scholarships  made  avail- 
able to  all  States  as  the  State's  population  ages 
5  through  17  bears  to  the  population  ages  5 
through  17  in  all  the  Slates,  except  that  not  less 
than  10  scholarships  shall  be  made  available  to 
any  State. 

"(c)  USE  OF  Census  Data.— For  the  purpose 
of  this  section,  the  population  ages  5  through  17 
in  a  State  and  in  all  the  States  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  the  most  recently  available  data,  satis- 
factory to  the  Secretary,  from  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  the  Census. ". 

SBC.  419.  SELECTION  OF  SCHOLARSHIPS. 

Section  419G  of  the  Act  (20  U.S.C.  1070d-37)  is 
amended — 

(I)  by  amending  subsection  (b)  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(b)  ADOPTION  OF  Procedures.— The  State 
educational  agency  shall  adopt  selection  proce- 


dures designed  to  ensure  an  equitable  geo- 
graphic distribution  of  awards  within  the 
State.";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(d)  TIMING  OF  Selection.— The  selection 
process  shall  be  completed,  and  the  awards 
made,  prior  to  the  end  of  each  secondary  school 
academic  year.". 

SBC.  420.  AWARDS  CEREMONY. 

(a)  Repeal.— Section  4191  of  the  Act  (20 
U.S.C.  1070d-39)  is  repealed. 

(b)  Conforming  amendments.— Section  4I9E 
of  the  Act  (20  U.S.C.  l070d-35)  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (3)  by  inserting  "and"  after 
the  semicolon; 

(2)  in  paragraph  (4)  by  striking  "at  an  awards 
ceremony  in  accordance  with  section  4191;  and" 
and  inserting  a  period;  and 

(3)  by  striking  paragraph  (5). 

SEC.  4il.  AVrHORIZATlON  OF  APPROPRIA-HONS. 

Section  419K  of  the  Act  (20  U.S.C.  1070d-4l)  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "$3,000,000"  and  inserting 
"$10,000,000"; 

(2)  by  striking  "1987"  and  inserting  "1993"; 
and 

(3)  by  striking  "4  succeeding"  and  inserting 
"6  succeeding". 

SEC.  4M.  PAYMENTS  TO  INSTTTUTIONS  OF  HIGH- 
ER EDUCATION. 

Section  420  of  the  Act  (20  U.S.C.  I070e)  is  re- 
pealed. 

SEC.  423.  VETERANS  EDUCATION  OUTREACH  PRO- 
CRAM. 

Subsection  (a)  of  section  420A  of  the  Act  (20 
U.S.C.  1070f(a))  is  amended  by  striking  "1987" 
and  inserting  "1993". 

SEC.  424.  ACCESS  SCHOLARSHIPS. 

Subpart  8  of  part  A  of  title  IV  of  the  Act  (20 
U.S.C.  1070f)  is  amended  to  read  as  follou/s: 

"Subpart  8— Access  Scholarships 
'SEC.  420B.  PURPOSE. 

"It  is  the  purpose  of  this  subjxirt  to  award 
scholarships  to  encourage  students  to  finish  sec- 
ondary school  and  obtain  a  college  education, 
and  to  upgrade  the  course  of  study  completed  by 
our  Nation's  secondary  school  graduates. 
-SBC.  420C.  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS. 

"There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$100,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1995  and  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of  the  4  succeeding 
fiscal  years  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
subpart,  except  that  no  amount  is  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  subpart  unless  the  amount  appropriated  in 
any  fiscal  year  to  carry  out  this  part  equals  or 
exceeds  the  amount  appropriated  to  carry  out 
this  part  in  the  preceding  fiscal  year. 

-SEC.  420D.  SCHOLARSHIP  PROGRAM. 

"(a)  In  General.— The  Secretary  is  author- 
ized to  award  scholarships  to  eligible  students  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  subpart. 

"(b)  Period  of  Award.— Scholarships  under 
this  subpart  shall  be  awarded  for  a  period  of  2 
academic  years. 

"(c)  Use  at  Any  Institution  Permitted.— 
An  eligible  student  awarded  a  scholarship  under 
this  subpart  may  use  such  scholarship  stipend 
to  attend  any  institution  of  higher  education  (as 
such  term  is  defined  in  section  481(a)). 

-SBC.  420E.  STUDENT  BUGIBIUTY. 

"(a)  Student  eligibility.— For  the  purpose 
of  this  subpart  the  term  'eligible  student'  tneans 
an  individual  who— 

"(1)  has  participated  in  an  early  intervention 
program  assisted  under  section  415F  or  subpart 
4; 

"(2)  is  a  graduate  of  a  public  or  private  sec- 
ondary school  or  has  the  equivalent  certificate 
of  graduation  as  recognized  by  the  State  in 
which  the  eligible  student  resides; 


"(3)  not  later  than  3  years  after  such  individ- 
ual graduates  or  obtains  an  equivalent  certifi- 
cate, has  been  admitted  for  enrollment  or  is  en- 
rolled at  an  institution  of  higher  education; 

"(4)  is  eligible  to  receive  a  Pell  Grant  for  the 
year  in  which  the  scholarship  is  awarded;  and 

"(5)  has  demonstrated  academic  achievement 
and  preparation  for  postsecondary  education  by 
taking  college  preparatory  level  coursework  in 
the  following  areas  while  in  secondary  school  or 
the  equivalent: 

"(A)  4  years  of  English; 

"(B)  3  years  of  science; 

'(C)  3  years  of  mathematics; 

'•(D)  either— 

"(i)  3  years  of  history;  or 

'  (ii)  2  years  of  history  and  1  year  of  social 
studies:  and 

"(E)  either— 

"(i)  2  years  of  a  foreign  language:  or 

"(ii)  1  year  of  computer  science  and  1  year  of 
a  foreign  language. 

"(b)  Limitation.— For  the  purpose  of  this 
subpart  the  term  'eligible  student'  does  not  in- 
clude an  individual  who  has  been  awarded  an 
associate  or  baccalaureate  degree. 

"(c)  Waivers.— 

"(I)  Early  intervention  program  partici- 
pation.— The  Secretary  may  waive  the  require- 
ment described  in  paragraph  (1)  of  subsection 
(a)  in  the  first  3  acadetnic  years  that  scholar- 
ships are  awarded  under  this  subpart  for  any 
student  who  was  unable  to  participate  in  an 
early  intervention  program  assisted  under  sec- 
tion 415F  or  subpart  4  because  such  program 
was  not  at)ailal)le  in  the  area  in  which  such  stu- 
dent resides. 

"(2)  LIMITED-ENGLISH  PROFICIENT  STUDENTS.— 

The  Secretary  tnay  waive  the  requirement  de- 
scribed in  subparagraph  (E)  of  paragraph  (5)  for 
any  limited-English  proficient  student  who  is 
fluent  in  a  language  other  than  English  and  is 
participating  in  a  program  to  teach  such  stu- 
dent the  English  language. 

-SBC.  42aF.  EARLY  INTERVENTION  SCHOLARSHIP 
AGREEMENT. 

"(a)  In  General.— In  order  for  a  student  to 
receive  a  scholarship  under  this  subpart,  the 
State  educational  agency  serving  the  State  in 
which  such  child  resides  shall  have  entered  into 
an  agreement  with  the  Secretary. 

"(b)  Contents.— Each  agreement  described  in 
subsection  (a)  shall  include  provisions  designed 
to  ensure  that — 

"(1)  all  secondary  school  students  in  the  State 
have  equal  and  easy  access  to  the  coursework 
described  in  section  420E(a)(5): 

"(2)  the  State  educational  agency  has  proce- 
dures in  place  to  verify  to  the  Secretary  that 
students  receiving  a  scholarship  under  this  sub- 
part have  taken  such  coursework  and  that  such 
coursework  has  been  of  a  college  preparatory 
level,  including  a  requirement  that  all  secondary 
schools  in  the  State  issue  a  certificate  to  each  el- 
igible student  certifying  that  such  student  has 
completed  the  necessary  coursework  to  qualify 
for  a  scholarship  under  this  subpart: 

"(3)  the  State  educational  agency  has  proce- 
dures in  place  to  notify  institutions  of  higher 
education  of  the  availability  of  scholarships 
under  this  subpart,  so  that  such  institutions 
may  award  additional  scholarships  in  concert 
with  the  scholarships  received  under  this  sub- 
part: and 

"(4)  the  State  educational  agency  has  proce- 
dures in  place  to  inform  junior  high  school  stu- 
dents and  their  families  about  the  value  of  post- 
secondary  education,  the  availability  of  student 
aid  to  meet  college  expenses,  and  the  availabil- 
ity of  scholarships  under  this  subpart  for  stu- 
dents who  take  demanding  courses,  unth  par- 
ticular emphasis  on  activities  designed  to  ensure 
that  students  from  low-  and  moderate-income 
families  have  access  to  such  information. 


"(c)  SPECIAL  Rule.— The  Secretary  may  allow 
a  State  to  receive  assistance  under  this  subpart 
for  students  whose  secondary  schools  do  not 
offer  the  necessary  coursework  if  such  students 
take  the  required  courses  at  another  local  sec- 
ondary school  or  community  college. 
-SBC.  430G.  STIPENDS  AND  SCHOLARSHIP  CONDI- 
TIONS. 

••(a)  AMOUNT  OF  STIPEND.— 

•'(1)  In  GENERAL.— Each  eligible  student 
auxirded  a  scholarship  under  this  subpart  shall 
receive  a  stipend  for  each  academic  year  of 
study  for  which  the  scholarship  is  awarded  in 
an  amount  equal  to — 

•'(A)(i)  the  costs  of  tuition  and  uniform  com- 
pulsory fees  (or  in  the  case  of  students  residing 
in  States  that  pay  the  costs  of  tuition,  the  costs 
of  room  and  board)  normally  charged  a  full-time 
student  at  a  public  institution  of  higher  edu- 
cation located  in  the  State  in  which  such  eligi- 
ble student  resides;  minus 

"(ii)  the  amount  of  any  Pell  Grant  awarded  to 
such  student  for  such  academic  year;  or 

••(B)  $1,000, 
whichever  is  greater. 

"(2)  Pro  rata  reduction.— If  the  amount  ap- 
propriated pursuant  to  the  authority  of  section 
420C  is  insufficient  to  award  stipends  in  accord- 
ance vrith  paragraphs  (1)(A)  and  (I)(B),  then 
the  Secretary  shall  make  a  pro  rata  reduction  of 
the  amount  of  stipends  awarded  pursuant  to 
paragraphs  (l)(A)  and  (1)(B). 

"(b)  Pell  Recipient  Status  and  Satisfac- 
tory ACADEMIC  PROGRBSS.—In  Order  to  con- 
tinue eligibility  for  a  scholarship  under  this  sub- 
part for  the  second  year  of  postsecondary  at- 
tendance, an  eligible  student  shall  maintain  eli- 
gibility to  receive  a  Pell  Grant,  including  fulfill- 
ing the  requirements  for  satisfactory  academic 
progress  as  described  in  section  484(c). 

"(c)  ASSISTANCE  Not  To  Exceed  Cost  of  at- 
tendance.— Scholarships  axvarded  under  this 
subpart,  in  combination  unth  the  Pell  Grant  and 
other  student  financial  assistance,  may  not  ex- 
ceed the  student's  cost  of  attendance,  as  defined 
in  section  472. 
-SEC.  420H.  APPUCA-nON. 

"Each  eligible  student  desiring  a  scholarship 
under  this  subpart  shall  submit  an  application 
to  the  Secretary  at  such  time,  in  such  tnanner 
and  containing  such  infortnation  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  reasonably  require. 
"Subpart  9— Minority  Science  and  Engineering 
Improvement  Programs 
-CHAPTER  l—mNORITY  SCIENCE 
IMPROVEMENT  PROGRAM 
-SEC.  420L  PURPOSE;  AUTHORITY. 

"(a)  Purpose.— It  is  t'le  purjmse  of  this  chap- 
ter to  continue  the  authority  of  the  Department 
to  operate  the  Minority  Institutions  Science  Im- 
provement Program  created  under  section  3(a)(1) 
of  the  National  Science  Foundation  Act  of  1950 
and  transferred  to  the  Department  by  section 
304(a)(1)  of  the  Department  of  Education  Orga- 
nization Act  of  1979. 

"(b)  Authority.— The  Secretary  shall,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  this  chapter, 
carry  out  a  program  of  making  grants  to  institu- 
tions of  higher  education  that  are  designed  to 
effect  long-range  improvement  in  science  and 
engineering  education  at  predominantly  minor- 
ity institutions  and  to  increase  the  participation 
of  underrepresented  ethnic  minorities  in  sci- 
entific and  technological  careers. 
-SEC.  420J.  GRANT  RECIPIENT  SELECTION. 

"(a)  Establishment  of  Criteria.— Grants 
under  this  chapter  shall  be  awarded  on  the  basis 
of  criteria  established  by  the  Secretary  by  regu- 
lations. 

"(b)  Priorities  To  Be  Given  in  Criteria.— 
In  establishing  criteria  under  subsection  (a),  the 
Secretary  shall  give  priority  to  applicants  which 
have  not  previously  received  funding  from  the 


Minority  Institutions  Science  Improvement  Pro- 
gram and  to  previous  grantees  with  a  proven 
record  of  success,  as  utell  as  to  applications  that 
contribute  to  achieving  balance  among  projects 
with  respect  to  geographic  region,  academic  dis- 
cipline, and  project  type. 

••(c)  Required  Criteria.— In  establishing  cri- 
teria under  subsection  (a),  the  Secretary  may 
consider  the  following  selection  criteria  in  mak- 
ing grants: 

"(I)  plan  of  operation: 

"(2)  quality  of  key  personnel; 

"(3)  budget  and  cost-effectiveness; 

"(4)  evaluation  plan; 

"(5)  adequacy  of  resources; 

"(6)  identification  of  need  for  the  project; 

"(7)  potential  institutional  impact  of  the 
project: 

"(8)  institutional  commitment  to  the  project; 

"(9)  expected  outcomes;  and 

"(10)  scientific  and  educatioruil  valtte  of  the 
proposed  project. 

•SBC.  4i0K.  USB  OF  FUNDS. 

"(a)  Types  of  Grants.— Funds  appropriated 
to  carry  out  this  chapter  may  be  made  available 
as — 

"(1)  institutional  grants  fos  defined  in  section 
420T(6)); 

"(2)  cooperative  grants  (as  defined  in  section 
420T(7)): 

"(3)  design  projects  (as  defined  in  section 
420T(a));  or 

"(4)  special  projects  (as  defined  in  section 
420T(9)). 

"(b)  Authorized  Uses  for  Each  Type  of 
Grant.— 

•'(])  In  general.— The  authorized  uses  of 
funds  made  available  as  institutional  grants  in- 
clude (but  are  not  limited  to) — 

'•(A)  faculty  development  programs;  or 

"(B)  development  of  curriculum  tnaterials. 

"(2)  Cooperative  grants.— The  authorized 
uses  of  funds  made  available  as  cooperative 
grants  include  (but  are  not  limited  to) — 

"(A)  assisting  institutions  in  sharing  facilities 
and  personnel; 

"(B)  disseminating  information  about  estab- 
lished programs  in  science  and  engineering; 

"(C)  supporting  cooperative  efforts  to 
strengthen  the  institutions'  science  and  engi- 
neering programs;  or 

"(D)  carrying  out  a  combination  of  any  of  the 
activities  described  in  subparagraphs  (A) 
through  (C). 

"(3)  DESIGN  projects.— (A)  The  authorized 
uses  of  funds  made  available  as  design  projects 
include  (but  are  not  limited  to) — 

"(i)  developing  planning,  management,  and 
evaluation  systems:  or 

"(ii)  developing  plans  for  initiating  scientific 
research  and  for  improving  institutions'  capa- 
bilities for  such  activities. 

"(B)  Funds  used  for  design  project  grants  may 
not  be  used  to  pay  more  than  50  percent  of  the 
salaries  during  any  academic  year  of  faculty 
members  involved  in  the  project. 

"(4)  Special  projects.— The  authorized  uses 
of  funds  made  available  as  special  projects  in- 
clude (but  are  not  limited  to)-- 

"(A)  advanced  science  seminars: 

"(B)  science  faculty  workshops  and  con- 
ferences: 

"(C)  faculty  training  to  develop  specific 
science  research  or  education  skills: 

"(D)  research  in  science  education; 

'  (E)  programs  for  visiting  scientists: 

"(F)  preparation  of  films  or  audio-visual  ma- 
terials in  science: 

"(G)  development  of  learning  experiences  in 
science  beyond  those  normally  available  to  mi- 
nority undergraduate  students; 

"(H)  development  of  pre-college  enrichment 
activities  in  science:  or 

"(I)  any  other  activities  designed  to  address 
specific  barriers  to  the  entry  of  minorities  into 
science. 
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Secretary,  in  cooperation  with  the  heads 

departments  and  agencies  that  operate 

similar  in  purposes  to  the  Minority 

improvement  Program  which  seek  to  in- 
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ific  fields,  shall  submit  a  report  to  the 

and  Congress  summarizing  and  evalu- 

programs  by  January  1,  1996. 

2— SCIENCE  AND  ENGINEERING 

ACCESS  PROGRAMS 

msoanv  support  in  science  and 

SNGINESRING  PROGRAMS. 

Secretary  shall,  in  accordance  with  the 

of  this  chapter,  carry  out  a  program 

grants  to  institutions  of  higher  edu- 

are  designed  to  provide  or  improve 

programs  for  minority  students  enrolled 
and  engineering  programs  at  institu- 

h  a  significant  minority  enrollment  (at 

percent). 

SPECIAL   SERVICE  PROJECTS  PRO- 
GRAM 

secretary  shall,  in  accordance  with  the 

of  this  chapter,  carry  out  a  program 

grants  to  institutions  of  higher  edu- 

are  designed  to  provide  or  improve 

to  accredited  colleges  and  universities 

essional  scientific  societies  for  a  broad 

activities  designed  to  eliminate  or  re- 

sp^fic  barriers  to  the  entry  of  minorities 

and  technology. 

<.  SUPPORTABLE  ACTIVmBS. 

appropriated  for  the  purpose  of  this 

nay  be  made  available  for — 

pi  oviding  needed  services  to  groups  of  mi- 

il^titutions  or  providing  training  for  sci- 

engineers  from  eligible  minority  in- 
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pf oviding  needed  services  to  groups  of  in- 
serving  significant  numbers  of  minor- 
or  providing  training  for  scientists 
s  from  such  institutions  to  improve 
to    train    minority    students    in 
engineering: 
assisting  minority  institutions  to  improve 
of  preparation  of  their  students  for 
work  or  careers  in  science,  mathe- 
technology; 
improving  access  of  undergraduate  stu- 
minority  institutions  to  careers  in  the 
mathematics,  and  engineering: 
itkproving  access  of  minority  students  to 
n  the  science,  mathematics,  and  engi- 


I  nd  I 


improving  access  for  pre-college  minority 

to  careers  in  science,  mathematics,  and 

engineering  through  community  outreach  pro- 

c  inducted  through  colleges  and  univer- 

el^iible  for  support  through  the  Minority 

and    Engineeririg    Improvement    Pro- 


grams 
sities 
Science 
grams: 

•'(7)  disseminating  activities,  information,  and 
educatic  nal  materials  designed  to  address  spe- 
cific ba  riers  to  the  entry  of  minorities  into 
science  ind  technology,  and  conducting  activi- 
ties on  i  studies  concerning  the  flow  of 
underrefresented  ethnic  minorities  into  sci- 
entific 

"(8) 
age  mitprity 
careers 
and 

■•(9) 
stitutior^ 
evaluati  m 


supporting  curriculum  models  to  encour- 

student  participation  in  research 

science,  mathematics,  and  technology: 


iipproving  the  capability  of  minority  in- 
for  self-assessment,  management,  and 
of  their  science,  mathematics,  and 
engineelfng  programs  and  dissemination  of  their 
results. 


Ca\PTER. 


3— ADMINISTRATIVE  AND 
GENERAL  PROVISIONS 
EUGianjTr  for  grants. 

Eligihility  to  receive  grants  under  this  sub- 
{i  nited  to— 


••(I)  public  and  private  nonprofit  institutions 
that  are  trtinority  institutions  (as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 420T(3)): 

••(2)  nonprofit  science-oriented  organizations, 
professional  scientific  societies,  and  all  non- 
profit, accredited  colleges  and  universities 
which  provide  a  needed  service  to  a  group  of  eli- 
gible minority  institutions  or  which  provide  in- 
service  training  for  project  directors,  scientists, 
and  engineers  from  eligible  minority  institu- 
tions: and 

••(3)  for  the  purposes  of  section  420N,  public 
and  private  nonprofit  institutions  that  have  at 
least  10  percent  minority  enrollment. 

'SEC  4M9.  GRANT  APPUCATtON. 

••(a)  Submission  and  contents  of  applica- 
tions.—An  eligible  applicant  (as  determined 
under  section  420P)  that  desires  to  receive  a 
grant  under  this  subpart  shall  submit  to  the  Sec- 
retary an  application  therefor  at  such  time  or 
times,  in  such  manner,  and  containing  such  in- 
formation as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe  by  reg- 
ulation. Such  application  shall  set  forth— 

••(1)  a  program  of  activities  for  carrying  out 
one  or  more  of  the  purposes  described  in  section 
4201(b)  in  such  detail  as  will  enable  the  Sec- 
retary to  determine  the  degree  to  which  such 
program  will  accomplish  such  purpose  or  pur- 
poses: and 

"(2)  such  other  policies,  procedures,  and  as- 
surances as  the  Secretary  may  require  by  regu- 
lation. 

••(b)    APPROVAL    BASED    ON    LIKELIHOOD    OF 

Progress.— The  Secretary  shall  approve  an  ap- 
plication only  if  the  Secretary  determines  that 
the  application  sets  forth  a  program  of  activities 
which  are  likely  to  make  substantial  progress  to- 
ward achieving  the  purposes  of  this  subpart. 

'•(c)  CONTINUING  ELIGIBILITY.— In  order  to  re- 
main eligible  to  receive  financial  assistance 
under  this  subpart  in  any  fiscal  year  after  the 
first  fiscal  year  in  which  financial  assistance 
under  this  subpart  is  received,  a  grant  recipient 
shall  detjwnstrate  to  the  Secretary  in  the  appli- 
cation submitted  pursuant  to  this  section  that 
such  recipient  is  making  reasonable  progress  to- 
ward achieving  the  goals  of  the  project  for 
which  assistance  is  sought. 

'SEC.  420R.  CROSS  PROGRAM  AND  CROSS  AGENCY 
COOPERATION. 

"The  Minority  Science  and  Engineering  Im- 
provement Programs  shall  cooperate  and  consult 
with  other  programs  within  the  Department  and 
within  Federal,  State,  and  private  agencies 
which  carry  out  programs  to  improve  the  quality 
of  science,  mathematics,  and  engineering  edu- 
cation. 

'SEC.  420S.  ADMINISTRATIVE  PROVISIONS 

••(a)  Technical  Staff.— The  Secretary  shall 
appoint  vjithout  regard  to  the  provisions  of  title 
5  of  the  United  States  Code  governing  appoint- 
ments in  the  competitive  service,  not  less  than  2 
technical  employees  with  appropriate  scientific 
and  educational  background  to  administer  the 
programs  under  this  subpart  who  may  be  paid 
unthout  regard  to  the  provisions  of  chapter  51 
and  subchapter  III  of  chapter  53  of  such  title  re- 
lating to  classification  and  General  Schedule 
pay  rates. 

"(b)  Procedures  for  Grant  Review.— The 
Secretary  shall  establish  procedures  for  review- 
ing and  evaluating  grants  and  contracts  made 
or  entered  into  under  such  programs.  Proce- 
dures for  revieioing  grant  applications,  based  on 
the  peer  review  system,  or  contracts  for  finan- 
cial assistance  under  this  subpart  may  not  be 
subject  to  any  review  outside  of  officials  respon- 
sible for  the  administration  of  the  Minority 
Science  and  Engineering  Improvement  Pro- 
grams. 
'SEC.  410r.  DEFINmONS 

•'For  the  purpose  of  this  subpart: 

••(1)  Accredited.— The  term  •accredited^ 
means  currently  certified  by  a  nationally  recog- 


nized accrediting  agency  or  making  satisfactory 
progress  toward  achieving  accreditation. 

"(2)  Minority.— The  term  'minority'  means 
American  Indian,  Alaskan  Native,  Black  (not  of 
Hispanic  origin),  Hispanic  (including  persons  of 
Mexican,  Puerto  Rican,  Cuban,  and  Central  or 
South  American  origin).  Pacific  Islander  or 
other  ethnic  group  underrepresented  in  science 
and  engineering. 

"(3)  Minority  institution.— The  term  'minor- 
ity institution'  means  an  institution  of  higher 
education  whose  enrollment  of  a  single  minority 
or  a  combination  of  minorities  (as  defined  in 
paragraph  (2))  exceeds  50  percent  of  the  total 
enrollment.  The  Secretary  shall  verify  this  infor- 
mation from  the  data  on  enrollments  in  the 
higher  education  general  information  surveys 
(HEGIS)  furnished  by  the  institution  to  the  Of- 
fice for  Civil  Rights,  Department  of  Education. 

"(4)  SCIENCE.— The  term  'science'  means,  for 
the  purpose  of  this  program,  the  biological,  engi- 
neering, mathematical,  physical,  and  social 
sciences,  and  history  and  philosophy  of  science: 
also  included  are  interdisciplinary  fields  which 
are  comprised  of  overlapping  areas  among  two 
or  more  sciences. 

••(5)  Underrepresented  in  science  and  engi- 
NEERING.—The  term  •underrepresented  in 
science  and  engineering'  means  a  minority 
group  whose  number  of  scientists  and  engineers 
per  10.000  population  of  that  group  is  substan- 
tially below  the  comparable  figure  for  scientists 
and  engineers  who  are  white  and  not  of  His- 
panic origin. 

"(6)  Institutional  grant.— The  term  institu- 
tional grant'  tneans  a  grant  that  supports  the 
implementation  of  a  comprehensive  science  im- 
provetnent  plan,  which  may  include  any  com- 
bination of  activities  for  improving  the  prepara- 
tion of  minority  students  for  careers  in  science. 

"(7)  Cooperative  grant.— The  term  coopera- 
tive grant'  means  a  grant  that  assists  groups  of 
nonprofit  accredited  colleges  and  universities  to 
work  together  to  conduct  a  science  improvement 
program. 

"(S)  DESIGN  projects.— The  term  'design 
projects'  means  projects  that  assist  minority  in- 
stitutions that  do  not  have  their  ovon  appro- 
priate resources  or  personnel  to  plan  and  de- 
velop long-range  science  improvement  programs. 

"(9)  Special  projects.— The  term  'special 
projects'  means — 

"(A)  a  special  project  grant  to  a  minority  in- 
stitution which  supports  activities  that— 

"(i)  improve  the  quality  of  training  in  science 
and  engineering  at  minority  institutions:  or 

••(ii)  enhance  the  minority  institutions'  gen- 
eral scientific  research  capabilities:  or 

••(B)  a  special  project  grant  to  any  eligible  ap- 
plicant which  supports  activities  that — 

••(i)  provide  a  needed  service  to  a  group  of  eli- 
gible tninority  institutions:  or 

•'(ii)  provide  in-service  training  for  project  di- 
rectors, scientists,  and  engineers  from  eligible 
minority  institutions. 
'SEC.    420U.    authorization    OF    APPROPRIA- 

■noNS 

"(a)  AUTHORIZATIONS.— There  are  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  subpart,  $7,500,000  for  fiscal  year  1993,  and 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  6  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  years. 

"(b)  APPROPRIATION  LIMITATION.— For  any 
fiscal  year,  50  percent  of  the  funds  under  this 
subpart  shall  be  allocated  for  the  purpose  of  sec- 
tion 4201,  33.33  percent  for  the  purpose  of  sec- 
tion 420M,  and  16.67  percent  for  the  purpose  of 
section  420N. 

"Subpart  10— National  Science  Scholars 
Program 

'SEC.    4X0W.    PURPOSE;    APPROPRIATIONS    AU- 
THORIZED. 

"(a)  PURPOSE.— It  is  the  purpose  of  this  sub- 
part to— 


"(1)  establish  a  National  Science  Scholars 
Program  to  recognize  student  excellence  and 
achievement  in  the  physical,  life,  and  computer 
sciences,  mathematics,  and  engineering: 

"(2)  provide  financial  assistance  to  students 
under  paragraph  (1)  to  continue  their  post- 
secondary  education  in  such  fields  of  study  at 
sustained  high  levels  of  performance: 

"(3)  contribute  to  strengthening  the  leader- 
ship of  the  United  States  in  such  fields: 

"(4)  strengthen  the  United  States  mathe- 
matics, science,  and  engineering  base  by  offer- 
ing opportunities  to  pursue  postsecondary  edu- 
cation in  life,  physical,  and  computer  sciences, 
mathematics,  and  engineering: 

"(5)  encourage  role  models  in  scientific,  math- 
ematics, and  engineering  fields  for  young  peo- 
ple: 

"(6)  strengthen  the  United  States  mathe- 
matics, scientific,  and  engineering  potential  by 
encouraging  equal  participation  of  women  with 
fnen  in  mathematics,  scientific,  ajid  engineering 
fields:  and 

"(7)  attract  talented  students  to  teaching  ca- 
reers in  mathematics  and  science  in  elementary 
and  secondary  schools. 

"(b)    AUTHORIZATION    OF    APPROPRIATIONS.— 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
Department  of  Education  $4,500,000  for  fiscal 
year  1993  and  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
for  each  of  the  6  succeeding  fiscal  years  for 
aviards  to  National  Science  Scholars. 

'SEC.  4tOX.  SCHOLARSHIPS  AUTHORIZED. 

"(a)  Program  authority.— The  Secretary  is 
authorized,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  subpart,  to  carry  out  a  program  of  award- 
ing scholarships  to  students  for  the  study  of  the 
physical,  life,  or  computer  sciences,  tnathe- 
matics,  or  engineering,  who — 

"(1)  are  selected  by  the  President: 

"(2)  have  demonstrated  outstanding  academic 
achievement  in  the  physical,  life,  or  computer 
sciences,  mathematics,  or  engineering:  and 

"(3)  show  promise  of  continued  outstanding 
acade7nic  performance  in  such  field  of  study. 

"(b)  Period  op  awards.— 

"(1)  Period  of  initial  award.— A  student 
who  satisfies  the  requirements  of  section  420Z(a) 
may  receive  a  scholarship,  for  a  period  of  1  aca- 
demic year,  for  the  first  year  of  undergraduate 
study  at  an  institution  of  higher  education. 

"(2)  Continuation  awards.— A  student  who 
satisfies  the  requirements  of  section  420Z(b)  may 
receive  additional  scholarships,  each  awarded 
for  a  period  of  1  academic  year,  in  order  to  com- 
plete his  or  her  undergraduate  course  of  study. 
A  student  may  receive  additional  scholarships 
for  not  more  than  3  academic  years  of  under- 
graduate study,  except  that,  in  the  case  of  a 
student  who  is  enrolled  in  an  undergraduate 
course  of  study  that  requires  attendance  for  5 
academic  years,  the  student  may  receive  addi- 
tional scholarships  for  not  more  than  4  aca- 
demic years  of  undergraduate  study. 

"(c)  USE  AT  Any  Institution  permitted.— a 
student  awarded  a  scholarship  under  this  sub- 
part may  attend  any  institution  of  higher  edu- 
cation as  defined  in  section  1201(a). 

"(d)  National  Science  scholars.— Students 
axoarded  scholarships  under  this  subpart  shall 
be  known  as  'National  Science  Scholars'. 

'SEC.  4iaY.  SELECTION  OF  SCHOLARS. 

"(a)  Selection  Criteria  for  Initial 
Awards.— 

"(1)  Selection  criteria.— The  Director  of  the 
National  Science  Foundation  shall  develop  and 
submit  to  the  Secretary  proposed  criteria  to  be 
used  in  the  selection  of  National  Science  Schol- 
ars for  initial  year  awards  under  section 
420X(b)(l).  Such  criteria  shall  provide  for  the  se- 
lection of  such  scholars  on  the  basis  of  potential 
to  successfully  complete  a  postsecondary  pro- 
gram in  the  physical,  life,  or  computer  sciences, 
mathematics,  or  engineering,  and  on  the  basis  of 


motivation  to  pursue  a  career  in  such  fields.  In 
addition,  consideration  may  be  given  to  the  fi- 
nancial need  of  the  individual,  and  to  promot- 
ing participation  by  minorities  and  individuals 
with  disabilities.  The  Director  shall  determine 
the  proposed  criteria  for  measuring  the  potential 
and  motivation  of  nominees. 

"(2)  Publication.— The  Secretary  and  the  Di- 
rector shall  agree  to,  and  jointly  publish  in  the 
Federal  Register,  appropriate  selection  criteria. 

"(b)     Selection     Process     for     Initial 

AWARDS.— 

"(1)  NOMINATING  COMMITTEE.— Each  State  de- 
Siring  to  qualify  its  students  for  selection  as  a 
National  Science  Scholar  shall  establish  a  nomi- 
nating committee.  Such  committee  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  chief  State  school  officer  or  by  an 
existing  grant  agency  or  panel  designated  by 
such  officer,  and  shall  be  approved  by  the  Sec- 
retary. The  nominating  committee  shall  be  a 
broad-based  committee  composed  of  educators, 
scientists,  mathematicians,  and  engineers,  who 
shall  serve  as  volunteers  without  compensation. 

"(2)  NOMINATIONS.— The  nominating  commit- 
tee in  each  State  shall  submit  to  the  President 
the  nominations  of  at  least  four  individuals 
from  each  congressional  district  in  the  State,  at 
least  half  of  whom  are  female.  Such  selections 
shall  be  ranked  in  order  of  priority. 

"(3)  Selection.— The  President,  after  con- 
sultation urith  the  Secretary  and  the  Director  of 
the  National  Science  Foundation,  shall  select 
two  National  Science  Scholars  for  each  aca- 
demic year  from  each  congressional  district,  at 
least  one  of  whom  shall  be  female. 

"(4)  Announcement  and  award  of  scholar- 
ships.—The  selection  process  shall  be  completed, 
and  the  announcerrient  of  the  selection  of  Na- 
tional Science  Scholars  shall  be  made  by  the 
President  prior  to  January  1  of  each  fiscal  year. 
The  Secretary  shall  notify  each  Member  of  Con- 
gress of  selections  made  from  such  Member's  dis- 
trict and  State  before  the  public  announcement 
by  the  President.  Presentation  of  scholarships 
tnay  be  made  in  a  public  ceremony. 

"(5)  Congressional  district.— For  purposes 
of  this  subsection,  the  term  'congressional  dis- 
trict' includes  the  part  or  all  of  a  State  (within 
the  meaning  of  section  1201(b))  represented  by  a 
Member  or  Delegate  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  includes  the  Commonwealth  of  the 
Northern  Mariana  Islands. 

"(c)  Continuation  Awards.— The  Secretary 
shall  axvard  additional  scholarships  under  sec- 
tion 420X(b)(2)  to  recipients  of  initial  awards 
under  section  420X(b)(l)  whom  the  Secretary  de- 
termines meet  the  requirements  of  section 
420Z(b). 

"(d)  DISBURSAL  OF  SCHOLARSHIP  PROCEEDS.— 

Scholarship  proceeds  shall  be  disbursed  on  be- 
half of  students  who  receive  scholarships  under 
this  subpart  to  the  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation at  which  the  students  are  enrolled.  No 
scholarship  proceeds  shall  be  disbursed  on  be- 
half of  a  student  until  the  student  is  enrolled  at 
an  institution  of  higher  education. 

"(e)  Special  Rule.— The  Director  and  the 
Secretary  shall  encourage  the  support  and  as- 
sistance of  civic  groups,  the  business  commu- 
nity, professional  associations,  institutions  of 
higher  education,  and  others  in  providing  schol- 
arship assistance  to  National  Science  Scholar- 
ship finalists. 

'SEC.  4iOZ.  EUGIBIUTY  OF  SCHOLARS. 

"(a)  Requirements  for  Initial  Award.— To 
be  eligible  to  receive  a  scholarship  under  section 
420X(b)(l),  a  student  shall— 

"(1)  be  scheduled  to  graduate  from  a  public  or 
private  secondary  school,  or  to  obtain  the  equiv- 
alent of  a  certificate  of  graduation  (as  recog- 
nized by  the  State  in  which  the  student  resides), 
during  the  school  year  in  which  the  award  is 
made: 

"(2)  be  a  citizen  or  national  of  the  United 
States    or    the    entities    set   forth    in    section 


420Y(b)(5),  or  be  an  alien  lawfully  admitted  to 
the  United  States  for  permanent  residence: 

"(3)  harm  demonstrated  outstanding  academic 
achievement  in  secondary  school  in  physical, 
life,  or  computer  sciences,  mathematics,  or  engi- 
neering: 

"(4)  have  been  accepted  for  enrollment  at  an 
institution  of  higher  education  as  a  full-time 
undergraduate  student  (as  determined  by  the  in- 
stitution): and 

"(5)  have  declared  a  major  in  one  of  the  phys- 
ical, life,  or  computer  sciences,  mathematics,  or 
engineering,  or  provided  a  v/ritten  statement  to 
the  State  of  the  student's  intent  to  major  in  one 
of  these  fields  of  study,  if  it  is  the  policy  of  the 
institution  at  which  the  student  has  been  ac- 
cepted for  enrollment  that  students  not  declare 
a  major  until  a  later  point  in  their  course  of 
study. 

"(b)  Requirements  for  continuation 
Awards.— A  student  who  has  received  a  schol- 
arship under  section  420X(b)(l)  may  receive  a 
scholarship  for  a  subsequent  academic  year  of 
undergraduate  education  under  section 
420X(b)(2)  if  the  student— 

"(1)  maintains  a  high  level  of  academic 
achievement,  as  determined  in  accordance  with 
the  regulations  of  the  Secretary: 

"(2)  continues  to  major  in,  or  provides  a  state- 
ment to  the  State  as  described  in  subsection 
(a)(5)  of  the  student's  continuing  intent  to 
major  in,  one  of  the  physical,  life,  or  computer 
sciences,  mathematics,  or  engineering:  and 

"(3)  continues  to  be  enrolled  at  an  institution 
of  higher  education  as  a  full-time  undergradu- 
ate student  (as  determined  by  the  institution). 

"(c)  Waiver  of  full-Time  Attendance  Re- 
quirement.—The  Secretary  may  waive  the  full- 
time  attendance  requirements  in  this  section  in 
unusual  circutr\stances. 

••(d)  Failure  to  meet  Eligibility  Require- 
ments.—In  the  event  that  the  student  fails  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  this  section,  the  stu- 
dent's elimbility  to  receive  further  scholarships 
(or  scholarship  proceeds)  under  this  subpart 
shall  be  suspended  in  accordance  with  the  regu- 
lations of  the  Secretary. 

••(e)     REINSTATEMENT     OF     EUGIBILITY.—The 

Secretary  shall  determine  circumstances  under 
which  eligibility  of  a  scholarship  recipient  under 
this  subpart  may  be  reinstated  if  the  recipient 
seeks  to  reenter  school  after  an  interruption  of 
schooling  for  personal  reasons,  including,  but 
not  limited  to,  pregnancy,  child-rearing,  and 
other  family  responsibilities. 

"(f)  Notification  of  Secondary  Schools.— 
The  Secretary  shall  notify  all  public  and  private 
secondary  schools  and  all  institutions  of  higher 
education  in  each  State  annually  of  the  avail- 
ability of  scholarships  under  this  subpart. 

'SEC.  420AA.  SCHOLARSHIP  AMOUNT. 

••(a)  AMOUNT  OF  AWARD.— Except  as  provided 
in  subsections  (b)  and  (c).  the  amount  of  a 
scholarship  awarded  under  this  subpart  for  any 
academic  year  shall  be  $5,000. 

•'(b)  Relation  to  Cost  of  attendance.— 
Notwithstanding  subsection  (a),  the  amount  of  a 
scholarship  awarded  under  this  subpart  shall  be 
reduced  by  the  amount  that  the  scholarship  ex- 
ceeds the  student's  cost  of  attendance,  as  de- 
fined in  section  472.  A  scholarship  awarded 
under  this  subpart  shall  not  be  reduced  on  the 
basis  of  the  student's  receipt  of  other  forms  of 
Federal  student  financial  assistance,  but  shall 
be  taken  into  account  in  determining  the  eligi- 
bility of  the  student  for  those  other  forms  of 
Federal  student  financial  assistance. 

"(c)  Adjustments  for  Insufficient  Appro- 
priations.—in  the  event  that  funds  available  in 
a  fiscal  year  are  insufficient  to  fully  fund  all 
auxirds  under  this  subpart,  the  amount  paid  to 
each  student  shall  be  reduced  proportionately. 

-SEC.  4iOBB.  SUMMER  EMPUTYMENT  OPPORTUNI- 
TIES FOR  scholars. 

"(a)   PRIORITY  FOR   SUMMER   EMPLOYMENT.— 

To  the  extent  that  they  are  otherwise  qualified. 
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to  disadvantaged  students. 
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he  participants  require  the  services  to 
uccessfully  a  program  of  education  be- 
school; 

participants  are  enrolled  at  the  insti- 
ithich  is  the  recipient  of  the  grant; 

participants  will  receive  sufficient  as- 

(under  this  subpart,  other  provisions  of 

or  otherwise)  to  meet  that  student's 

need  for  child  care  services  related 

•nrollment;  and 

he  institution  will  meet  such  need  of 

by  providing  child  care  through 

,  contracted  services,  or  direct  provision 

and 

information  (and  meet  such  condi- 

may  be  required  by  the  Secretary. 

lUTHORlZATION    OF    APPROPRIATIONS.— 

authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  carry 
purpose  of  this  section.  $25,000,000  for 
1993  and  such  sums  as  may  be  nec- 
ir  each  of  the  6  succeeding  fiscal  years. 
iBFlsmON.—For  purposes  of  this  sub- 
term  'low-income  individual'  means  an 
from  a  family  whose  taxable  incotne 
yreceding  year  did  not  exceed  150  per- 
amount  equal  to  the  poverty  level  de- 
by  using  the  criteria  of  poverty  estab- 
the  Bureau  of  Census.". 
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UtaTATIONS  ON  INDIVIDUAL  FEDER- 
ALLY INSURED  LOANS  AND  ON  FED 
ERAL  LOAN  INSURANCE. 

Subseition  (a)  of  section  425  of  the  Act  (20 
1  f75(a))  is  amended— 
subparagraph  (A)  of  paragraph  (I),  by 
'clauses  (i),  (ii)  and  (Hi)  and  inserting 


the  case  of  a  student  at  an  eligible  in- 
who  has  not  successfully  completed  the 
r  of  a  program  of  undergraduate  edu- 


lot  d 


000,  if  such  student  is  carrying  at  least 
full-time  academic  work  load  (as  de- 
by  the  institution): 

,250.  if  such  student  is  carrying  three- 

of  the  normal  full-time  academic  work 

determined  by  the  institution):  or 

$1,500,  if  such  student  is  carrying  at 

•-half  of  the  normal  full-time  academic 

(as  determined  by  the  institution); 

the  case  of  a  student  at  an  eligible  in- 

who  has  successfully  completed  such 


first  year  but  has  not  successfully  completed  the 
second  year  of  undergraduate  study— 

'•(I)  $3,500  if  such  student  is  carrying  at  least 
the  normal  full-time  academic  work  load  (as  de- 
termined by  the  institution); 

"(11)  $2,250,  if  such  student  is  carrying  at 
least  three-quarters  of  the  full-lime  academic 
work  load  (as  determined  by  the  institution);  or 

"(III)  $1,750,  if  such  student  is  carrying  at 
least  one-half  of  the  normal  full-time  work  load 
(as  determined  by  the  institution); 

•'(Hi)  in  the  case  of  a  student  at  an  eligible  in- 
stitution who  has  successfully  completed  such 
second  year  but  has  not  successfully  completed 
the  remainder  of  a  program  of  undergraduate 
study — 

"(l)  $5,500,  if  such  student  is  carrying  at  least 
the  normal  full-time  academic  work  load  (as  de- 
termined by  the  institution); 

"(II)  $3,750,  if  such  student  is  carrying  at 
least  three-quarters  of  the  full-time  academic 
work  load  (as  determined  by  the  institution);  or 

"(III)  $2,500,  if  such  student  is  carrying  at 
least  one-half  of  the  full-time  academic  work 
load  (as  determined  by  the  institution);  or 

"(iv)  $9,000,  in  the  case  of  a  graduate  or  pro- 
fessional student  (as  defined  in  regulations  is- 
sued by  the  Secretary),  except— 

"'(I)  in  cases  where  the  Secretary  determines, 
pursuant  to  regulations,  that  a  higher  amount 
is  warranted  in  order  to  carry  out  the  purpose 
of  this  part  with  respect  to  students  engaged  in 
specialized  training  requiring  exceptionally  high 
costs  of  education  or  in  programs  of  study 
abroad  that  are  approved  for  credit  by  the  insti- 
tution; and 

'•(II)  that  the  annual  insurable  limit  per  stu- 
dent shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  exceeded  by  a 
line  of  credit  under  which  actual  payments  by 
the  lender  to  the  borrower  will  not  be  made  in 
any  years  in  excess  of  the  annual  limit.";  and 

(2)  in  subparagraph  (A)  of  paragraph  (2).  by 
striking  clauses  (i)  and  (ii)  and  inserting  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(i)  $23,000,  in  the  case  of  any  student  who 
has  not  successfully  completed  a  program  of  un- 
dergraduate education,  excluding  loans  made 
under  section  428A  or  428B;  and 

•'(ii)  $68,000,  in  the  case  of  any  graduate  or 
professional  student  (as  defined  by  regulations 
of  the  Secretary  and  including  any  loans  which 
are  insured  by  the  Secretary  under  this  section, 
or  by  a  guaranty  agency,  made  to  such  student 
before  the  student  became  a  graduate  or  profes- 
sional student),  excluding  loans  made  under 
section  423A  or  428B,  except  that  the  Secretary 
may  increase  the  limit  applicable  to  students 
who  are  pursuing  programs  which  the  Secretary 
determines  are  exceptionally  expensive, 
except  that  the  aggregate  insured  unpaid  prin- 
cipal amount  for  all  loans  insured  under  this 
part  and  part  E  made  to  any  student  minus  any 
interest  capitalized  under  section  428A(c)  shall 
be  any  amount  not  to  exceed  a  maximum  of 
$52,000,  in  the  case  of  any  student  who  has  not 
successfully  completed  a  program  of  under- 
graduate education,  and  $115,000,  in  the  case  of 
any  graduate  or  professional  student  (as  defined 
by  regulations  issued  by  the  Secretary  and  in- 
cluding any  loans  which  are  insured  by  the  Sec- 
retary under  this  part  and  part  E,  or  by  a  guar- 
anty agency,  made  to  such  student  before  the 
student  became  a  graduate  or  professional  stu- 
dent), excluding  loans  made  under  section 
428B.". 

SBC.  426.  EUGIBIUTY  OF  STUDENT  BORROWERS 
AND  TERMS  OF  FEDERALLY  IN- 
SURED STUDENT  LOANS. 

Subsection  (a)  of  section  427  of  the  Act  (20 
U.S.C.  1077)  is  amended— 

(I)  in  paragraph  (2) — 

(A)  by  amending  subparagraph  (A)  to  read  as 
follows: 

••(A)  is  made  without  security  and  without  en- 
dorsement, except  that  prior  to  making  a  loan 


insurable  by  the  Secretary  under  this  part  a 
lender  may— 

"(i)  obtain  a  credit  report,  from  at  least  one 
national  credit  bureau  organization,  with  re- 
spect to  a  loan  applicant  who  is  an  independent 
student  for  the  award  year  for  which  assistance 
is  being  sought,  and  for  which  the  lender  shall 
not  charge  the  applicant  a  fee;  and 

••(ii)  require  an  applicant  described  in  clause 
(i)  who,  in  the  judgment  of  the  lender  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  regulations  issued  by  the  Sec- 
retary, has  an  adverse  credit  history,  to  obtain 
a  credit  worthy  cosigner  in  order  to  obtain  the 
loan,  except  that,  for  purposes  of  this  clause,  an 
insufficient  or  nonexistent  credit  history  shall 
not  be  considered  to  be  an  adrxrse  credit  his- 
tory;"; 

(B)  in  clause  (i)  of  subparagraph  (C)— 

(i)  in  subclause  (I),  by  striking  "at  an  eligible 
institution"  and  inserting  '•as  determined  by  an 
institution  eligible  for  assistance  under  this 
part";  and 

(ii)  in  subclause  (11).  by  striking  '"during  an 
enrollment  period  for  which  the  student  has  ob- 
tained a  loan  under  this  part"; 

(C)  by  striking  "'and"  at  the  end  of  subpara- 
graph (G); 

(D)  by  redesignating  subparagraph  (H)  as 
subparagraph  (I);  and 

(E)  by  inserting  after  subparagraph  (G)  the 
following  new  subparagraph: 

"(H)  requires  the  lender  (or  the  holder  of  the 
loan)  to  notify  the  borrower  not  later  than  180 
days  after  the  lender  is  notified  that  the  bor- 
rower has  left  the  eligible  institution  of  the 
month  in  which  the  repayment  period  begins; 
and";  and 

(2)  in  paragraph  (3),  by  inserting  ",  and  ex- 
cept further,  that  checks  to  students  who  are 
studying  outside  the  United  States  in  a  program 
of  study  abroad  that  is  approved  for  credit  by 
the  home  institution  may  be  endorsed  pursuant 
to  an  authorized  power-of-attorney"  before  the 
semicolon. 

SEC.  427.  APPUCABLS  INTEREST  RATES. 

Section  427A  of  the  Act  (20  U.S.C.  1077a)  is 
amended — 

(1)  in  paragraph  (4)  of  subsection  (c)— 

(A)  in  subparagraph  (A) — 

(i)  by  inserting  "through  June  30,  1993"  after 
"1987";  and 

(ii)  by  striking  "under  subparagraph  (B)"  and 
inserting  "under  subparagraph  (C)"; 

(B)  by  redesignating  subparagraphs  (B)  and 
(C)  as  subparagraphs  (C)  and  (D),  respectively: 

(C)  by  inserting  after  subparagraph  (A)  the 
follouiing  new  subparagraph: 

"(B)  For  any  loan  made  pursuant  to  sections 
428A  or  428B  to  cover  the  cost  of  instruction  for 
any  period  of  enrollment  beginning  on  or  after 
July  1,  1993,  or  any  loan  made  pursuant  to  such 
sections  prior  to  such  date  that  is  refinanced 
pursuant  to  sections  428A(d)  or  428B(d),  the  ap- 
plicable rate  of  interest  during  any  12-month  pe- 
riod beginning  on  July  1  and  ending  on  June  30 
shall  be  determined  under  subparagraph  (C),  ex- 
cept that  such  rate  shall  not  exceed  11  per- 
cent."; and 

(D)  in  subparagraph  (D)  (as  amended  in  sub- 
paragraph (B)),  by  striking  "under  subpara- 
graph (B)"  and  inserting  "under  subparagraph 
(C)"; 

(2)  in  the  heading  for  subsection  (d),  by  in- 
serting ••and  before  July  I,  1993"  after  "1988"; 

(3)  in  the  matter  preceding  paragraph  (I)  of 
subsection  (d),  by  inserting  "and  ending  before 
July  1. 1993"  after  "1988"; 

(4)  in  paragraph  (I)  of  subsection  (e),  by  in- 
serting "made  to  cover  the  cost  of  instruction  for 
any  period  of  enrollment  beginning  on  or  after 
July  I.  1988  and  ending  before  July  1,  1993" 
after  "loan"; 

(5)  by  redesignating  subsections  (f)  and  (g)  as 
subsections  (g)  and  (h),  respectively;  and 


(6)  by  inserting  after  subsection  (d)  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection: 

"(f)  Interest  Rates  for  New  Borrowers 
AFTER  July  l,  1993.— 

"(I)  In  GENBRAL.-Notvnthstanding  sub- 
sections (a)  and  (b)  of  this  section,  toith  respect 
to  any  loan  (other  than  a  loan  made  pursuant 
to  sections  428A.  428B  and  428C)  to  cover  the 
cost  of  instruction  for  any  period  of  enrollment 
beginning  on  or  after  July  I,  1993,  to  any  bor- 
rower  who,  on  the  date  of  entering  into  the  note 
or  other  written  evidence  of  the  loan,  has  no 
outstanding  balance  of  principal  or  interest  on 
any  loan  made,  insured,  or  guaranteed-  under 
this  part,  the  applicable  rate  of  interest  shall 
be— 

"(A)  9  percent  per  year  on  the  unpaid  prin- 
cipal balance  of  the  loan  during  the  period  be- 
ginning on  the  date  of  the  disbursement  of  the 
loan  and  ending  4  years  after  the  commence- 
ment of  repayment:  and 

"(B)  during  the  remainder  of  the  repayment 
period,  the  applicable  rate  of  interest  during 
any  12-month  period  beginning  on  July  I  and 
ending  on  June  30  shall  be  determined  on  the 
preceding  June  1  and  is  equal  to— 

"(i)  the  bond  equivalent  rate  of  91-day  Treas- 
ury bills  auctioned  at  the  final  auction  held 
prior  to  such  June  1;  plus 

"(ii)  3.25  percent,  except  that  such  rate  shall 
not  exceed  11  percent. 

"(2)  CONSULTATION.— The  Secretary  shall  de- 
termine the  applicable  rate  of  interest  under 
paragraph  (1)  after  consultation  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  and  shall  publish  such 
rate  in  the  Federal  Register  as  soon  as  prac- 
ticable after  the  date  of  determination.". 

SEC.  428.  FEDERAL  PAYMENTS  TO  REDUCE  STU- 
DENT INTEREST  COSTS. 

Section  428  of  the  Act  (20  U.S.C.  1078)  is 
amended — 

(1)  in  paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (a)— 

(A)  in  subparagraph  (A) — 

(i)  in  subclause  (111)  of  clause  (i),  by  striking 
••and"  at  the  end  thereof; 

(ii)  in  clause  (ii),  by  striking  the  period  at  the 
end  thereof  and  inserting  a  semicolon  and 
••and";  and 

(Hi)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  clause: 

••(Hi)  have  provided  to  the  lender  at  the  time 
of  application  for  a  loan  made,  insured,  or  guar- 
anteed under  this  part,  the  student's  drivers  li- 
cense number,  if  any.";  and 

(B)  in  subparagraph  (C)— 

(i)  by  amending  clause  (i)  to  read  as  follows: 
"(i)  a  student's  estirrtated  financial  assistance 
means,  for  the  period  for  which  the  loan  is 
sought,  the  amount  of  assistance  such  student 
will  receive  under  subpart  1  of  part  A  (as  deter- 
mined in  accordance  with  section  484(b)),  sub- 
part 2  of  part  A,  and  parts  C  and  E  of  this  title, 
and  any  veterans'  education  benefits  paid  be- 
cause of  enrollment  in  a  postsecondary  edu- 
cation institution,  including  benefits  received 
under  chapters  2,  106  and  107  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  and  chapters  30,  31,  32,  34  and  35 
of  title  38,  United  States  Code.";  and 
(ii)  by  amending  clause  (ii)  to  read  as  follows: 
"(ii)  the  determination  of  need  and  of  the 
amount  of  a  loan  by  an  eligible  institution 
under  subparagraph  (B)  with  respect  to  a  stu- 
dent shall  be  calculated  in  accordance  with  part 
F.". 

(2)  in  subsection  (b) — 
(A)  in  paragraph  (1)— 

(i)  by  amending  subparagraph  (A)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(A)  authorizes  the  insurance  in  any  aca- 
demic year  or  its  equivalent  of  an  amount  not  to 
exceed— 

"(i)  in  the  case  of  a  student  at  an  eligible  in- 
stitution (or  in  a  program  of  study  abroad  ap- 
proved for  credit  by  the  eligible  institution)  who 


has  not  successfully  completed  the  first  year  of 
a  program  of  undergraduate  education— 

••(I)  $3,000.  if  such  student  is  carrying  at  least 
the  normal  full-time  academic  work  load  (as  de- 
termined by  the  institution); 

"(II)  $2,250,  if  such  student  is  carrying  three- 
quarters  of  the  normal  full-time  academic  work 
load  (as  determined  by  the  institution);  or 

"(III)  $1,500,  if  such  student  is  carrying  at 
least  one-half  of  the  normal  full-time  academic 
work  load  (as  determined  by  the  institution); 

"(ii)  in  the  case  of  a  student  at  an  eligible  in- 
stitution who  has  successfully  completed  such 
first  year  but  has  not  successfully  completed  the 
second  year  of  undergraduate  study — 

"(I)  $3,500  if  such  student  is  carrying  at  least 
the  normal  full-time  academic  work  load  (as  de- 
termined by  the  institution); 

"(II)  $2,250,  if  such  student  is  carrying  at 
least  three-quarters  of  the  full-time  academic 
work  load  (as  determined  by  the  institution);  or 

"(III)  $1,750,  if  such  student  is  carrying  at 
least  one-half  of  the  normal  full-time  work  load 
(as  determined  by  the  institution); 

"(Hi)  in  the  case  of  a  student  at  an  eligible  in- 
stitution (or  in  a  program  of  study  abroad  ap- 
proved for  credit  by  the  eligible  institution)  who 
has  successfully  completed  such  second  year  but 
has  not  successfully  completed  the  retnainder  of 
a  program  of  undergraduate  study — 

"(I)  $5,500,  if  such  student  is  carrying  at  least 
the  normal  full-time  academic  work  load  (as  de- 
termined by  the  institution); 

"(II)  $3,750,  if  such  student  is  carrying  at 
least  three-quarters  of  the  full-time  academic 
work  load  (as  determined  by  the  institution);  or 

"(III)  $2,500,  if  such  student  is  carrying  at 
least  one-half  of  the  full-time  academic  work 
load  (as  determined  by  the  institution);  and 

"(iv)  $9,000,  in  the  case  of  a  graduate  or  pro- 
fessional student  (as  defined  in  regulations  of 
the  Secretary),  except  that — 

"(I)  in  cases  where  the  Secretary  determines, 
pursuant  to  regulations,  that  a  higher  amount 
is  warranted  in  order  to  carry  out  the  purpose 
of  this  part  with  respect  to  students  engaged  in 
specialized  training  requiring  exceptionally  high 
costs  of  education;  and 

"(II)  the  annual  insurable  limit  per  student 
shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  exceeded  by  a  line  of 
credit  under  which  actual  paytnents  by  the 
lender  to  the  borrower  will  not  be  made  in  any 
years  in  excess  of  the  annual  limit.";  and 

(ii)  by  amending  subparagraph  (B)  to  read  as 
follows: 

••(B)  provides  that  the  aggregate  insured  un- 
paid principal  amount  for  all  such  insured  loans 
made  to  any  student  shall  be  any  amount  not  to 
exceed— 

"(i)  $23,000,  in  the  case  of  any  student  who 
has  not  successfully  completed  a  program  of  un- 
dergraduate education,  excluding  loans  made 
under  section  428 A  or  428B;  and 

"(ii)  $68,000,  in  the  case  of  any  graduate  or 
professional  student  (af  defined  by  regulations 
issued  by  the  Secretary  and  including  any  loans 
which  are  insured  by  the  Secretary  under  this 
section,  or  by  a  guaranty  agency,  made  to  such 
student  before  the  student  became  a  graduate  or 
professional  student),  excluding  loans  made 
under  section  428 A  or  428B,  except  that  the  Sec- 
retary may  increase  the  limit  applicable  to  stu- 
dents who  are  pursuing  programs  which  the 
Secretary  determines  are  exceptionally  expen- 
sive; 

except  that  the  aggregate  insured  unpaid  prin- 
cipal amount  for  all  loans  insured  under  this 
part  and  part  E  made  to  any  student  minus  any 
interest  capitalized  under  section  428A(c)  shall 
be  any  amount  not  to  exceed  a  maximum  of 
$52,000,  in  the  case  of  any  student  who  has  not 
successfully  completed  a  program  of  under- 
graduate education,  and  $115,000,  in  the  case  of 
any  graduate  or  professional  student  (as  defined 


by  regulations  issued  by  the  Secretary  and  in- 
cluding any  loans  which  are  insured  by  the  Sec- 
retary under  this  part  and  part  E,  or  by  a  guar- 
anty agency,  made  to  such  student  before  the 
student  became  a  graduate  or  professional  stu- 
dent), excluding  loans  made  under  section 
428B;": 

(Hi)  in  clause  (ii)  of  subparagraph  (D),  by  in- 
serting "and  subsection  (c)(3)  of  this  section" 
after  "of  this  paragraph";  and 

(iv)  by  amending  subparagraph  (M)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(M)(i)  for  loans  made  on  or  before  June  30, 
1993.  provides  that  periodic  installments  of  prin- 
cipal need  not  be  paid,  but  interest  shall  accrue 
and  be  paid,  during  any  period^ 

"(I)  during  which  the  borrower  (aa)  is  pursu- 
ing a  full-time  course  of  study  as  determined  by 
an  eligible  institution,  (bb)  is  pursuing  at  least 
a  half-time  course  of  study  (as  determined  by 
such  institution),  or  (cc)  is  pursuing  a  course  of 
study  pursuant  to  a  graduate  fellowship  pro- 
gram approved  by  the  Secretary,  or  pursuant  to 
a  rehabilitation  training  program  for  disabled 
individuals  approved  by  the  Secretary,  except 
that  no  borrower  shall  be  eligible  for  a 
deferment  under  this  clause,  or  loan  made  under 
this  part  (other  than  a  loan  made  under  428B  or 
428C).  while  serving  in  a  medical  internship  or 
residency  program; 

"(II)  not  in  excess  of  3  years  during  which  the 
borrotver  is  a  member  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States,  is  an  active  duty  mender  of  the 
National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administra- 
tion Corps,  or  is  an  officer  in  the  Commissioned 
Corps  of  the  Public  Health  Service; 

"(III)  not  in  excess  of  3  years  during  which 
the  borrower  is  in  service  as  a  volunteer  under 
the  Peace  Corps  Act; 

"(IV)  not  in  excess  of  3  years  during  which 
the  borrower  is  in  service  as  a  full-time  volun- 
teer under  the  Domestic  Volunteer  Service  Act  of 
1973; 

"(V)  not  in  excess  of  3  years  during  which  the 
borrower  is  in  service,  comparable  to  the  service 
referred  to  in  subclauses  (III)  and  (IV).  as  a 
full-time  volunteer  for  an  organization  which  is 
exempt  from  txixation  under  section  501(c)(3)  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986; 

"(VI)  not  in  excess  of  3  years  during  which 
the  borrower  is  engaged  as  a  full-time  teacher  in 
a  public  or  nonprofit  private  elementary  or  sec- 
ondary school  in  a  teacher  shortage  area  estab- 
lished by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  paragraph 
(4)  of  this  subsection; 

"(VII)  not  in  excess  of  2  years  during  which 
the  borrower  is  serving  an  internship,  the  suc- 
cessful completion  of  which  is  required  in  order 
to  receive  professional  recognition  required  to 
begin  professional  practice  or  service  or  serving 
in  an  internship  or  residency  program  leading  to 
a  degree  or  certificate  awarded  by  an  institution 
of  higher  education,  a  hospital,  or  a  health  care 
facility  that  offers  postgraduate  training; 

••(Vlll)  not  in  excess  of  3  years  during  which 
the  borrower  is  temporarily  totally  disabled,  as 
established  by  sworn  affidavit  of  a  qualified 
physician,  or  during  which  the  borrower  is  un- 
able to  secure  employment  by  reason  of  the  care 
required  by  a  dependent  who  is  so  disabled; 

"(IX)  not  in  excess  of  24  months,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  borrower,  during  which  the  bor- 
rower is  seeking  and  unable  to  find  full-time  em- 
ployment; 

"(X)  not  in  excess  of  6  months  of  parental 
leave;  and 

••(XI)  not  in  excess  of  12  months  for  mothers 
with  preschool  age  children  who  are  just  enter- 
ing or  reentering  the  work  force  and  who  are 
compensated  at  a  rate  not  exceeding  $1  in  excess 
of  the  rate  prescribed  under  section  6  of  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938; 

"(ii)  for  loans  made  on  or  after  July  1.  1993, 
provides  that  periodic  installments  of  principal 
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provides  that,  upon  written  request,  a 

shall  grant  a  borrower  forbearance  of 

principal  and  interest,  renewable  at  12-month 

for  a  period  not  to  exceed  3  years,  on 

t^rms  as  are  otherunse  consistent  with  the 

regulaqons  of  the  Secretary  and  agreed  upon  in 

by  the  parties  to  the  loan,  with  the  ap- 

>/  the  insurer  if  the  borrower's  debt  bur- 

ei^als  or  exceeds  20  percent  of  gross  in- 

and 

by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 


subpart  graphs: 


provides  that  prior  to  making  a  loan 

nsured.  or  guaranteed  under  this  part 

kan  a  loan  made  in  accordance  with  sec- 

a  lender  may— 

I  btain  a  credit  report,  from  at  least  1  na- 

redit  bureau  organization,  with  respect 

applicant  who  is  an  independent  stu- 

the  award  year  for  which  assistance  is 

i  ought,  for  which  the  lender  shall  not 

fee:  and 

equire  an  applicant  of  the  age  specified 

(i)  who.  in  the  judgment  of  the  lender 

with  the  regulations  of  the  Sec- 

has  an  adverse  credit  history,  to  obtain 

worthy  cosigner  in  order  to  obtain  the 

that,  for  purposes  of  this  clause,  an 

or  nonexistent  credit  history  shall 

considered  to  be  an  adverse  credit  his- 
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novides  that  the  agency  shall  implement 
of  the  Secretary  for  uniform 
procedures.": 
paragraph  (2) — 

subparagraph  (C),  by  striking  ",  os  the 
may  reasonably  require  to  carry  out 
's  functions  under  this  part,"  and 
including  financial  information,  as 
may  reasonably  require  to  carry 
Secretary's  functions  under  this  part 
the  financial  interest  of  the  United 


(I)  by  inserting  "(i)"  after  the  subparagraph 
designation: 

(II)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  thereof 
and  inserting  a  semicolon  and  "and":  and 

(III)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  follotoing  new 
clause: 

"(ii)  provide  that  the  lender  (or  the  holder  of 
the  loan)  shall  notify  the  borrower  not  later 
than  ISO  days  after  the  lender  is  notified  that 
the  borrower  has  left  the  eligible  institution  of 
the  month  in  which  the  repayment  period  be- 
gins.": and 

(iv)  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the  follotoing 
new  subparagraph: 

"(F)  provide  that  the  lender  shall  be  required 
to  notify  promptly  the  borrower,  the  guaranty 
agency,  and,  upon  the  request  of  an  institution 
of  higher  education,  the  guaranty  agency  shall 
be  required  to  notify  the  last  such  institution 
the  student  attended  prior  to  the  beginning  of 
repayment  of  any  loan  made  under  this  part, 

of- 

"(i)  any  sale  or  other  transfer  of  the  loan  to 
another  holder:  and 

"(ii)  the  address  and  telephone  number  by 
which  contact  may  be  made  with  such  other 
holder  concerning  repayment  of  the  loan, 
except  that  this  subparagraph  shall  only  apply 
if  the  borrower  is  in  the  grace  period  described 
in  section  427(a)(2)(B)  or  in  repayment  status 
and  if  such  sale  or  transfer  results  in  the  stu- 
dent being  required  to  tnake  payments,  or  to  di- 
rect other  matters  concerned  with  the  loan,  to  a 
person  other  than  the  person  to  whom  such  pay- 
ments were  made  or  such  matters  were  directed 
before  such  sale  or  transfer.":  and 

(C)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(7)  RESTRICTIONS  ON  GUARANTY  AGENCY  OFFI- 
CERS AND  EMPLOYEES.— No  guaranty  agency 
shall  permit  any  of  its  officers  or  employees  to 
have  a  direct  financial  interest  in.  or  serve  as  an 
officer  of.  any  lender,  secondary  market,  con- 
tractor or  servicer  tvith  which  the  guaranty 
agency  does  business.": 

(3)  in  subsection  (c) — 

(A)  in  paragraph  (I) — 

(i)  in  subparagraph  (A),  by  striking  the  period 
at  the  end  thereof  and  inserting  "or  45  days 
after  the  guaranty  agency  discharges  such 
agency's  insurance  obligation  on  the  loan, 
whichever  is  later.":  and 

(ii)  by  amending  subparagraph  (B)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(B)  Notwithstanding  subparagraph  (A) — 

'  (i)  if.  for  any  fiscal  year,  the  amourit  of  such 
reimbursement  payments  by  the  Secretary  under 
this  subsection  exceeds  5  percent  of  the  amount 
of  the  loans  which  are  insured  by  such  guar- 
anty agency  under  such  program  and  which 
were  in  repayment  at  the  end  of  the  precediiig 
fiscal  year,  the  amount  to  be  paid  as  reimburse- 
ment under  this  subsection  for  such  excess  shall 
be  equal  to  90  percent  of  the  amount  of  such  ex- 
cess: 

"(ii)  if,  for  any  fiscal  year,  the  amount  of 
such  reimbursement  payments  exceeds  9  percent 
of  such  loans,  the  amount  to  be  paid  as  reim- 
bursement under  this  subsection  for  such  excess 
shall  be  equal  to  80  percent  of  such  excess:  and 

"(Hi)  if.  with  respect  to  the  end  of  any  fiscal 
year,  a  guaranty  agency  is  being  reimbursed  at 
the  level  described  in  clause  (i)  or  (ii),  the  initial 
reimbursement  payments  by  the  Secretary  with 
respect  to  the  beginning  of  the  next  succeeding 
fiscal  year  shall  be  calculated  at  such  level  until 
the  Secretary  determines,  based  on  data  submit- 
ted by  the  guaranty  agency,  that  such  guaranty 
agency  meets  the  requirements  of  this  subsection 
for  reimbursement  at  a  different  level.  Upon  the 
Secretary's  determination,  the  reimbursement 
payments  by  the  Secretary  shall  be  adjusted  ac- 
cordingly, including  any  underpayment  or  over- 
payment of  the  initial  reimbursetnent  pay- 
ments.": 


(B)  in  paragraph  (2)— 

(i)  in  subparagraph  (D)— 

(I)  by  redesignating  clauses  (i)  and  (ii)  as 
subclauses  (1)  and  (11).  respectively: 

(II)  by  inserting  "(i)"  before  "shall  provide": 

(III)  by  inserting  "and"  after  the  semicolon: 
and 

(IV)  by  inserting  at  the  end  the  following  new 
clause: 

"(ii)  shall  provide  that  a  guaranty  agency 
that  receives  reimbursement  payment  from  the 
Secretary  shall,  at  the  Secretary's  discretion 
and  promptly  and  without  administrative  delay, 
assign  to  the  Secretary  the  promissory  note  for 
the  loan  on  which  such  payment  has  been 
made:": 

(ii)  by  striking  "and"  at  the  end  of  subpara- 
graph (F): 

(Hi)  by  redesignating  subparagraph  (G)  as 
subparagraph  (H):  and 

(iv)  by  inserting  after  subparagraph  (F)  the 
following  new  subparagraph: 

"(G)  shall  prohibit  the  Secretary  from  making 
any  reimbursetnent  under  this  subsection  to  a 
guaranty  agency  when  a  default  claim  is  based 
on  an  inability  to  locate  the  borrower,  unless 
the  guaranty  agency,  at  the  lime  of  filing  for  re- 
imbursement, demonstrates  to  the  Secretary  that 
diligent  attempts  have  been  made  to  locate  the 
borrower  through  the  use  of  all  available  skip- 
tracing  techniques:  and": 

(C)  in  paragraph  (3),  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
following  new  sentence:  "The  Secretary  shall 
permit  lenders  to  exercise  administrative 
forbearances  that  do  not  require  the  agreement 
of  the  borrower  under  conditions  authorized  by 
the  Secretary,  that  shall  include  forbearances 
for  borrowers  who  are  delinquent  at  the  time  of 
the  granting  of  an  authorized  period  of 
deferment  under  section  428(b)(l)(M)  or 
427(a)(2)(C).": 

(D)  in  paragraph  (7)— 
(i)  in  subparagraph  (A) — 

(I)  in  the  matter  preceding  clause  (i).  by  strik- 
ing "(I)(B)"  and  inserting  "(I)(C)":  and 

(II)  in  clause  (i).  by  inserting  "and  ends  be- 
fore October  1,  1991"  before  the  semicolon: 

(ii)  in  subparagraph  (B),  by  inserting  "or  (B)" 
after  "(A)": 

(Hi)  by  redesignating  subparagraph  (B)  (as 
a/nended  in  clause  (ii))  as  subparagraph  (C); 
and 

(iv)  by  inserting  after  subparagraph  (A)  the 
following  new  subparagraph: 

"(B)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  para- 
graph (1)(C),  the  Secretary  may  pay  a  guaranty 
agency  100  percent  of  the  amount  expended  by 
such  agency  in  discfiarge  of  such  agency's  in- 
surance obligation  for  any  fiscal  year  which — 

"(i)  begins  on  or  after  October  I.  1991:  and 

"(ii)  is  the  fiscal  year  in  which  such  guaranty 
agency  begins  to  actively  carry  on  a  student 
loan  insurance  program  which  is  subject  to  a 
guaranty  agreetnent  under  subsection  (b)  or  is 
one  of  the  4  succeeding  fiscal  years.":  and 

(E)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(10)  GUARANTY  AGENCY  RESERVE  LEVEL.— (A) 

Each  guaranty  agency  which  has  entered  into 
an  agreement  with  the  Secretary  pursuant  to 
this  subsection  shall  maintain  a  current  mini- 
mum reserve  level  of  at  least  .5  percent  of  the 
total  amount  of  all  outstanding  loans  guaran- 
teed by  such  agency  in  every  calendar  quarter 
beginning  ivith  the  calendar  quarter  that  starts 
on  January  1,  1993.  The  minimum  reserve  level 
shall  increase  to — 

"(i)  .7  percent  of  such  total  amount  in  every 
calendar  quarter  beginning  uAth  the  calendar 
quarter  that  starts  on  January  1, 1994: 

"(ii)  .9  percent  of  such  total  amount  in  every 
calendar  quarter  beginning  loith  the  calendar 
quarter  that  starts  on  January  1. 1995:  and 

"(Hi)  1.1  percent  of  sUch  total  amount  in  every 
calendar  quarter  beginning  ivith  the  calendar 
quarter  tluit  starts  on  January  1 ,  1996. 
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"(B)  The  Secretary  shall  collect,  on  a  quar- 
terly basis,  information  from  each  guaranty 
agency  having  an  agreement  under  this  sub- 
section to  enable  the  Secretary  to  evaluate  the 
financial  solvency  of  each  such  agency.  The  in- 
formation collected  shall  include  the  level  of 
such  agency's  current  reserves,  cash  disburse- 
ments and  accounts  receixHible. 

"(C)  If  any  guaranty  agency  falls  below  the 
required  minimum  reserve  level  in  any  2  con- 
secutive calendar  quarters,  any  guaranty  agen- 
cy's Federal  reimbursement  payments  are  re- 
duced to  80  percent  pursuant  to  section 
428(c)(l)(B)(ii),  or  the  Secretary  determines  that 
the  administrative  or  financial  condition  of  a 
guaranty  agency  jeopardizes  such  agency 's  con- 
tinued ability  to  perform  its  responsibilities 
under  its  guaranty  agreement,  then  the  Sec- 
retary shall  require  the  guaranty  agency  to  sub- 
mit and  implement  a  management  plan  accept- 
able to  the  Secretary  within  30  working  days  of 
any  such  event. 

"(D)  Each  management  plan  described  in  sub- 
paragraph (C)  shall  include  the  means  by  which 
the  guaranty  agency  shall  improve  its  financial 
and  administrative  condition  to  the  required 
level  within  18  months. 

"(E)  The  Secretary  may  terminate  a  guaranty 
agency's  agreement  in  accordance  unth  sub- 
paragraph (F)  if— 

"(i)  a  guaranty  agency  required  to  submit  a 
management  plan  under  this  paragraph  fails  to 
submit  a  plan  that  is  acceptable  to  the  Sec- 
retary: 

"(ii)  the  Secretary  determines  that  a  guaranty 
agency  has  failed  to  improve  substantially  its 
administrative  and  financial  condition:  or 

"(Hi)  if  the  Secretary  determines  that  the 
guaranty  agency  is  in  danger  of  financial  col- 
lapse. 

"(F)  Except  as  provided  in  subparagraph  (G), 
if  a  guaranty  agency's  agreement  under  this 
subsection  is  terminated  in  accordance  with  sub- 
paragraph (E).  then  the  Secretary  shall  assume 
responsibility  for  all  functions  of  the  guaranty 
agency  under  the  loan  insurance  program  of 
such  agency.  In  performing  such  functions  the 
Secretary  is  authorized  to: 

"(i)  Permit  the  transfer  of  guaranties  to  an- 
other guaranty  agency. 

"(ii)  Revoke  the  reinsurance  agreement  of  the 
guaranty  agency  at  a  specified  date,  so  as  to  re- 
quire the  merger,  consolidation  or  termination  of 
the  guaranty  agency. 

"(Hi)  Transfer  guaranties  to  the  Department 
for  the  purpose  of  payment  of  such  claims  and 
process  such  claiins  using  the  claims  standards 
of  the  guaranty  agency,  if  such  standards  are 
determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be  in  compliance 
with  this  Act. 

"(iv)  Design  and  improve  a  plan  to  restore  the 
guaranty  agency's  viability. 

"(v)  Take  any  other  action  the  Secretary  de- 
termines necessary  to  ensure  the  continued 
availability  of  loans  made  under  this  part  to 
residents  of  the  State  or  Slates  in  which  the 
guaranty  agency  did  business,  the  full  honoring 
of  all  guarantees  issued  by  the  guaranty  agency 
prior  to  the  Secretary 's  assumption  of  the  func- 
tions of  such  agency,  and  the  proper  servicing 
of  loans  guaranteed  by  the  guaranty  agency 
prior  to  the  Secretary's  assumption  of  the  func- 
tions of  such  agency,  and  to  avoid  disruption  of 
the  student  loan  program. 

"(G)  The  Secretary  may  not  take  any  action 
under  subparagraph  (F)  against  any  guaranty 
agency  that  is  backed  by  the  full  faith  and  cred- 
it of  the  State  where  such  guaranty  agency  is 
the  primary  guarantor. 

"(H)  The  Secretary  shall  not  take  any  action 
under  subparagraph  (F)  without  giving  the 
guaranty  agency  notice  and  the  opportunity  for 
a  hearing.": 

(4)  in  subsection  (f)— 


(A)  in  paragraph  (I)— 

(i)  in  clause  (i)  of  subparagraph  (A),  by  strik- 
ing "commercial"  and  inserting  "eligible":  and 
(ii)  in  subparagraph  (B)— 

(I)  in  the  first  sentence  thereof,  by  striking 
"The  toted"  and  inserting  "Except  as  provided 
in  paragraph  (3),  the  total":  and 

(II)  in  the  second  sentence  thereof,  by  striking 
"according  to  the  provisions  of  this  subpara- 
graph" and  inserting  "according  to  the  provi- 
sions of  this  subsection":  and 

(B)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(3)  Provision  of  financial  information.— 
The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  reduce  or  urith- 
hold  payments  under  this  subsection  until  the 
guaranty  agency  provides  the  information  re- 
quired under  subsection  (c)(2)(B).": 

(5)  in  subsection  (j),  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
following:  "The  guaranty  agency  shall  develop 
rules  and  operating  procedures  for  the  lender  of 
last  resort  program  designed  to  assure  that — 

"(A)  the  program  establishes  operating  hours 
and  means  for  application  designed  to  facilitate 
application  by  students: 

"(B)  information  about  the  availability  of 
loans  under  the  program  is  available  to  institu- 
tions of  higher  education  in  the  State:  and 

"(C)  appropriate  steps  are  taken  to  assure 
that  borrowers  receiving  loans  under  the  pro- 
grain  are  appropriately  counseled  on  their  loan 
obligation.":  and 

(6)  in  subsection  (k)— 

(A)  by  amending  the  heading  for  such  sub- 
section to  read  as  follows: 

"(k)  Exchange  of  Information  on  De- 
faulted Borrowers.—": 

(B)  in  paragraph  (1).  by  striking  ",  upon  the 
request  of  an  eligible  institution,":  and 

(C)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(3)  Borrower  location  information.— Any 
information  provided  by  the  institution  relating 
to  borrower  location  shall  be  used  by  the  guar- 
anty agency  in  contacting  the  borroioer  for  the 
purpose  of  encouraging  loan  repayment.". 

SBC.  439.  SVPPLEMSNTAL  LOAN  FOR  STVDENTS. 

Section  42aA  of  the  Act  (20  U.S.C.  1078-1)  is 
afnended — 

(1)  in  the  second  sentence  of  paragraph  (1)  of 
subsection  (a),  by  inserting  "or  if  the  financial 
aid  administrator  determines  after  such  a  review 
that  the  dependent  student  can  demonstrate  the 
ability  to  repay  the  loan  (which  may  include  ob- 
taining a  credit-worthy  cosigner)"  before  the  pe- 
riod at  the  end  thereof: 

(2)  in  subsection  (b)— 

(A)  by  amending  paragraph  (1)  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(I)  ANNUAL  limit.— Subject  to  paragraphs  (3) 
and  (4).  the  maximum  amount  a  student  may 
borrow  in  any  academic  year  or  its  equivalent 
(as  defined  by  regulations  issued  by  the  Sec- 
retary), or  in  any  period  of  7  consecutive 
months,  whichever  is  longer  is: 

"(A)  In  the  case  of  a  student  at  an  eligible  in- 
stitution who  has  not  successfully  completed  the 
second  year  of  a  program  of  undergraduate  edu- 
cation— 

"(i)  $4,000,  if  such  student  is  carrying  at  least 
the  normal  full-time  academic  work  load  (as  de- 
termined by  the  institution): 

"(ii)  S3,000.  if  such  student  is  carrying  three- 
quarters  of  the  normal  full-time  cu:ademic  work 
load  (as  determined  by  the  institution):  or 

"(Hi)  S2.000,  if  such  student  is  carrying  one- 
half  of  the  normal  full-time  academic  work  load 
(as  determined  by  the  institution). 

"(B)  In  the  case  of  a  student  at  an  eligible  in- 
stitution who  has  successfully  completed  such 
second  year  but  who  has  not  successfully  com- 
pleted the  remainder  of  a  program  of  U7ider- 
graduate  education — 

"(i)  S5.000,  if  such  student  is  carrying  at  least 
the  full-time  academic  work  load  (as  determined 
by  the  institution): 


"(ii)  S3,750,  if  such  student  is  carrying  three- 
quarters  of  the  full-time  academic  work  load  (aa 
determined  by  the  institution):  or 

"(Hi)  t2.500,  if  such  student  is  carrying  one- 
half  of  the  full-time  academic  work  load  (as  de- 
termined by  the  institution). 

"(C)  In  the  case  of  a  graduate  or  professional 
student  (as  defined  in  regulations  issued  by  the 
Secretary)  at  an  eligible  institution  S15.000.": 

(B)  by  striking  paragraph  (2): 

(C)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (3)  and  (4)  as 
paragraphs  (4)-and  (5),  respectively:  and 

(D)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (1)  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraphs: 

"(2)  Special  RULB.—Notunthstanding  para- 
graphs (1).  (3)  and  (4).  in  the  case  of  a  student 
who  has  not  successfully  completed  the  first 
year  of  a  program  of  undergraduate  education 
and  who  is  not  enrolled  in  a  program  that  is  at 
least  1  academic  year  in  length  as  determined  in 
accordance  with  regulations  issued  by  the  Sec- 
retary, the  maximum  amount  a  student  may  bor- 
row in  any  academic  year  or  its  equivalent  'as 
defined  by  regulations  isstied  by  the  Secretary), 
or  in  any  period  of  7  consecutive  months,  which- 
ever is  longer,  is— 

"(A)  S2,500  for  a  student  who  is  determined,  in 
accordance  with  such  regulations,  to  be  enrolled 
in  a  program  whose  length  is  at  least  two-thirds 
of  an  academic  year: 

"(B)  SI, 500  for  a  student  who  is  determined,  in 
accordance  with  such  regulations,  to  be  enrolled 
in  a  program  whose  length  is  less  than  two- 
thirds,  but  at  least  one-half,  of  an  academic 
year;  and 

"(C)  zero  for  a  student  who  is  determined,  in 
accordance  with  such  regulations,  to  be  enrolled 
in  a  program  whose  length  is  less  than  one-half 
of  an  academic  year. 

"(3)  Aggregate  limit.— The  aggregate  in- 
sured principal  amount  for  insured  loans  made 
to  any  student  under  this  section  (excluding 
any  loans  made  under  section  428B)  minus  any 
interest  capitalized  under  subsection  (c)  shall  be 
an  amount  not  to  exceed — 

"(A)  t23,000,  in  the  case  of  any  student  who 
has  not  successfully  completed  a  program  of  un- 
dergraduate education:  and 

"(B)  $30,000,  in  the  case  of  any  graduate  or 
professional  student,  as  such  terms  are  defined 
by  regulations  issued  by  the  Secretary,  includ- 
ing any  loans  which  are  insured  by  the  Sec- 
retary under  this  section,  or  by  a  guaranty 
agency,  made  to  such  student  before  the  student 
became  a  graduate  or  professional  student; 
except  that  the  aggregate  insured  unpaid  prin- 
cipal amount  for  all  loans  insured  under  this 
part  and  part  E  minus  any  interest  capitalized 
under  subsection  (c)  made  to  any  stttdent  shall 
be  any  amount  not  to  exceed  a  maximum  of 
$52,000,  in  the  case  of  any  student  who  has  not 
successfully  completed  a  program  of  under- 
graduate education,  and  $115,000,  in  the  case  of 
any  graduate  or  professional  student,  as  such 
terms  are  defined  in  regulations  issued  by  the 
Secretary,  including  any  loans  which  are  in- 
sured by  the  Secretary  under  this  part  or  part  E, 
or  by  a  guaranty  agency,  made  to  such  student 
before  the  student  became  a  graduate  or  profes- 
sional student.";  and 

(3)  in  subsection  (c)— 

(A)  by  amending  paragraph  (1)  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(1)  Commencement  of  repayment.— (A)  Ex- 
cept as  provided  in  subparagraph  (B),  repay- 
ment of  principal  on  loans  made  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  commence  not  later  than  60  days  after 
the  date  such  loan  is  disbursed  by  the  lender,  or, 
if  the  loan  is  disbursed  in  multiple  installments, 
not  later  than  60  days  after  the  disbursement  of 
the  last  such  installment. 

"(B)  Loans  made  under  this  section  may  be 
subject  to  deferral  pursuant  to  sections 
427(a)(2)(C)  and  428(b)(l)(M).  and  any  loans 
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which  ire  deferred  under  section  427(a)(2)(C)(i) 
or  428i  b)(l)(M)(i).  may  be  subject,  upon  bor- 
rower ■e<iuest,  to  a  single  j>ostdeferment  grace 
period  tf  6 months.": 

(B)  i  I  subparagraph  (B)  of  paragraph  (2),  by 
stTilcini '  "on  a  Quarterly  basis"  and  inserting 
"not  m  )re  frequently  than  quarterly";  and 

(C)  I  V  adding  at  the  end  the  foUounng  new 
paragr  iph: 

"(6)   Repayment  period.— For  purposes  of 
calcula  ting  the  10-year  repayment  period  under 
428(b)(1)(D),  such  period  shall  commence 
time  the  first  payment  is  due  from  the 


section 
at  the 
borrowkr 

SSC.  49  L  PLUS  LOANS. 
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Commencement  of  repayment.— Repay- 
principal  on  loans  made  under  this  sec- 
commence  not  later  than  SO  days  after 
such  loan  is  disbursed  by  the  lender, 
to  deferral  during  any  period  during 
he  parent  meets  the  conditions  required 
ieferral   under  section   427(a)(2)(C)   or 
428(b)(\)(M).":and 

(B)  i\   subparagraph  (B)  of  paragraph  (2),  by 
strikini    "on  a  quarterly  basis"  and  inserting 
'not  mi  re  frequently  that  quarterly". 
WC.  43.  .  CONSOUDAHON  LOANS. 

Sectii  n  428C  of  the  Act  (20  U.S.C.  1078-3)  is 
amendt  i— 
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subsection  (b)— 

paragraph  (1),  by  striking  "$4,000"  and 
"S6.000":  and 

paragraph  (2),  by  striking  "S20,0O0" 
$30,000":  and 
subsection  (c) — 
amending  paragraph  (I)  to  read  as  fol- 


paragraph  (3)  of  subsection  (a) — 
amending  subparagraph  (B)  to  read  as 


in  individual's  status  as  an  eligible  bor- 

i  nder  this  section  terminates  upon  receipt 

CO  isolidation  loan  under  this  section,  ex- 


tiith 


respect  to  eligible  student  loans  re- 
'  ^ter  the  date  of  receipt  of  the  consolida- 
n:  and 

hat  loans  received  prior  to  the  date  of 
!  con  olidation  loan  may  be  added  to  the  con- 
solidati  m  loan  during  the  180-day  period  fol- 
lowing fhe  making  of  the  consolidation  loan.": 
and 

(B)  bb  adding  at  the  end  the  follovoing  new 
subpart  graph 


A  married  couple,  each  of  whom  has 

Uudent  loans,  may  be  treated  as  if  such 

^ere  an  individual  borrowing  under  sub- 

(A)  and  (B)  if  such  couple  agrees  to 

jointly  and  severally  liable  for  the  re- 

of  a  consolidation  loan,  without  regard 

c^nounts  of  the  respective  loan  obligations 

to  be  consolidated,  and  without  regard 

subsequent  change  that  may  occur  in 

coLple's  rruxrital  status. 

hily  one  spouse  in  a  married  couple  ap- 
OT  a  consolidation  loan  under  this  sub- 
need  meet  any  of  the  requirements  of 
(b)  of  this  section,  except  that  each 
hall— 
ifdividually  make  the  initial  certification 
other  application  is  pending  in  accord- 
subsection  (b)(1)(A):  and 
agree  to  notify  the  holder  concerning 
chi  nge  of  address  m  accordance  loith  sub- 
b)(4).":and 

subparagraph  (A)  of  subsection  (c)(2)— 
clause  (i),  by  striking  "is  equal  to  or 
han  $5,000  but  less  than  $7,500"  and  in- 
'is  less  than  $5,000":  and 
clause  (ii),  by  striking  "$7,500"  and  in- 
$5,000". 


SBC.  4a>.  DEFAULT  RXDUCnON  PKOGRAUS. 

Section  428F  of  the  Act  (20  U.S.C.  1078-6)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  follounng 
new  subsection: 

"(C)  FULL-TIME  LOAN  SPECIALIST  REQUIRED  IN 

Certain  Cases.— Each  eligible  institution 
which— 

"(1)  has  a  default  rate  in  excess  of  the  na- 
tional average  default  rate  of  all  eligible  institu- 
tions: or 

"(2)  has  a  principal  amount  of  loans  in  de- 
fault in  excess  of  $1,000,000  for  any  fiscal  year, 
shall  employ  a  full-time  equivalent  loan  special- 
ist to  assist  students  at  such  eligible  institution 
to  avoid  defaulting  on  loans  made,  insured,  or 
guaranteed  under  this  part.". 

SSC.  433.  RKQUIRSMSNTS  FOR  DISBURSEMENT 
OF  STUDENT  LOANS. 

Section  4280  of  the  Act  (20  U.S.C.  1078-7)  U 
amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (b),  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  "No  insti- 
tution shall  impose  a  late  fee,  drop  from  enroll- 
ment or  otherwise  penalise  any  student  solely 
because  an  installTnent  of  the  proceeds  of  such 
student's  loan  under  this  part  is  being  delayed 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  paragraph.": 
and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(g)  Sales  Prior  to  disbursement  Prohib- 
ited.— An  eligible  lender  shall  not  sell  a  promis- 
sory note  for  any  loan  made,  insured,  or  guar- 
anteed under  this  part  until  all  proceeds  of  such 
loan  have  been  disbursed.". 

SEC.  434.  DEFAULT  OF  STUDENT  UNDER  FEDERAL 
LOAN  INSURANCE  PROORAU. 

Section  430  of  the  Act  (20  U.S.C.  1080)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(e)  Default  Rate  by  Lender  and  Guar- 
anty AGENCY.— 

"(1)  In  general.— The  Secretary  shall  annu- 
ally publish  a  list  indicating  the  annual  default 
rate  (determined  in  accordance  with  section 
435(m))  for  each  lender  and  guaranty  agency 
participating  in  the  program  assisted  under  this 
part  and  an  average  annual  default  rate  for  all 
institutions  of  higher  education  within  each 
State. 

"(2)  Regulations.— The  Secretary  shall  pre- 
scribe regulations  designed  to  prevent  an  insti- 
tution from  evading  the  application  to  that  in- 
stitution of  an  annual  default  rate  through  the 
use  of  such  measures  as  branching,  consolida- 
tion, change  of  ownership  or  control,  or  any 
similar  device. 

"(3)  Rate  establishment  and  correction.— 

"(A)  IN  general.— The  Secretary  shall  estab- 
lish an  annual  default  rate  for  lenders  and 
guaranty  agencies  (determined  in  accordance 
with  section  435(m)),  except  that  the  rate  for 
lenders  shall  not  reflect  any  loans  issued  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  428(j).  The  Secretary  shall 
allow  institutions,  lenders,  and  guaranty  agen- 
cies the  opportunity  to  correct  such  annual  de- 
fault rate  information. 

"(B)  Study.— The  Secretary  shall  study  the 
feasibility  of  requiring  the  disclosure  by  institu- 
tions, lenders,  and  guaranty  agencies  of  addi- 
tional information  that  may  affect  the  annual 
default  rate,  such  as  institutional  type.  State, 
students  served  by  the  organization,  and  accred- 
iting body  (where  applicable).". 

SEC.  43S.  REPORTS  TO  CREDIT  BUREAUS  AND  IN- 
STITUTIONS OF  HIGHER  EDU- 
CATION. 

Subsection  (f)  of  section  430A  of  the  Act  (20 
U.S.C.  1080a(f))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "or"  at  the  end  of  paragraph 
(1): 

(2)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (2)  and  inserting  a  comma  and  "or":  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraph: 


"(3)  in  the  case  of  a  borrower  who  reenters  re- 
payment after  defaulting  on  a  loan  and  subse- 
quently goes  into  default  on  such  loan  a  second 
time.  7  years  from  the  date  the  loan  entered  de- 
fault the  second  time.". 

SEC.  439.  LEGAL  POWERS  AND  RESPONSIBIUTTES. 

Section  432  of  the  Act  (20  U.S.C.  1082)  U 
amended — 

(1)  in  subsection  (g)— 

(A)  by  striking  paragraphs  (2).  (3)  and  (4): 
and 

(B)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (5)  and  (6)  as 
paragraphs  (2)  and  (3).  respectively: 

(2)  in  subsection  (h)— 

(A)  in  paragraph  (2) — 

(i)  in  the  second  sentence  of  subparagraph 
(A),  by  striking  all  beginning  with  "The  Sec- 
retary" through  "disqualification — "  and  in- 
serting the  following:  "The  Secretary  shall  im- 
pose any  or  all  sanctions  imposed  by  the  guar- 
anty agency  on  the  participation  of  the  lender 
in  the  student  loan  insurance  program  of  each 
of  the  guaranty  agencies  under  this  part,  and 
shall  notify  such  guaranty  agencies  of  the  impo- 
sition of  such  sanctions — "; 

(ii)  in  subparagraph  (B).  by  striking  "dis- 
qualification"  each  place  such  term  appears  and 
inserting  "sanction": 

(Hi)  by  redesignating  subparagraph  (B)  (as 
amended  in  clause  (ii))  as  subparagraph  (C); 
and 

(iv)  by  inserting  after  subparagraph  (A)  the 
following  new  subparagraph: 

"(B)  The  Secretary's  review  under  this  para- 
graph of  the  limitation,  suspension,  or  termi- 
nation imposed  by  a  guaranty  agency  pursuant 
to  section  428(b)(l)(U)  shall  be  limited  to— 

"(i)  a  review  of  the  written  record  of  the  pro- 
ceedings in  which  the  guaranty  agency  imposed 
such  sanctions:  and 

"(ii)  a  determination  as  to  whether  the  guar- 
anty agency  complied  with  section  428(b)(l)(U) 
and  any  notice  and  hearing  requirements  speci- 
fied in  regulations  prescribed  under  this  part.": 
and 

(B)  in  paragraph  (3) — 

(i)  in  the  second  sentence  of  subparagraph 
(A),  by  striking  "The  Secretary"  through  "dis- 
qualification— "  and  inserting  the  following: 
"The  Secretary  shall  impose  any  or  all  sanctions 
imposed  by  the  guaranty  agency  on  the  partici- 
pation of  the  institution  in  the  student  loan  in- 
surance program  of  each  of  the  guaranty  agen- 
cies under  this  part,  and  shall  notify  such  guar- 
anty agencies  of  the  imposition  of  such  sanc- 
tions— "; 

(ii)  in  subparagraph  (B),  by  striking  "dis- 
qualification" each  place  such  term  appears  and 
inserting  "sanction": 

(Hi)  by  redesignating  subparagraph  (B)  (as 
amended  in  clause  (ii))  as  subparagraph  (C); 
and 

(iv)  by  inserting  after  subparagraph  (A)  the 
following  new  subparagraph: 

"(B)  The  Secretary's  review  under  this  para- 
graph of  the  limitation,  suspension,  or  termi- 
nation imposed  by  a  guaranty  agency  pursuant 
to  section  428(b)(l)(T)  shall  be  limited  to— 

"(i)  a  review  of  the  written  record  of  the  pro- 
ceedings in  which  the  guaranty  agency  imposed 
such  sanctions:  and 

"(ii)  a  determination  as  to  whether  the  guar- 
anty agency  complied  with  section  428(b)(l)(T) 
and  any  notice  and  hearing  requirements  speci- 
fied in  regulations  prescribed  under  this  part."; 
and 

(3)  by  inserting  at  the  end  the  follounng  new 
subsections: 

"(k)  Program  of  assistance  for  Borrow- 
ers.— 

"(1)  In  general.— The  Secretary  shall  under- 
take a  program  to  encourage  corporations  and 
other  private  and  public  employers,  including 
the  Federal  Government,  to  assist  borrowers  in 


repaying  loans  received  under  this  title,  includ- 
ing providing  employers  with  options  for  payroll 
deduction  of  loan  payments  and  offering  loan 
repayment  matching  provisions  as  part  of  em- 
ployee benefit  packages. 

"(2)  Publication.— The  Secretary  shall  pub- 
licize models  for  providing  the  repayment  assist- 
ance described  in  paragraph  (1)  and  each  year 
select  entities  that  deserve  recognition,  through 
means  devised  by  the  Secretary,  for  the  develop- 
ment of  innovative  plans  for  providing  such  as- 
sistance to  employees. 

"(3)  Recommendation.— Within  1  year  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Higher  Education 
Amendments  of  1991.  the  Secretary  shall  rec- 
ommend to  the  appropriate  committees  in  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  changes  to 
the  tax  code  or  other  statutes  that  could  be 
made  in  order  to  further  encourage  such  efforts. 

"(I)  Uniform  Administrative  and  Claims 
Procedures.— 

"(1)  In  general.— The  Secretary  shall,  in  con- 
sultation with  guaranty  agencies  and  lenders, 
develop  standardized  forms  and  procedures  re- 
garding— 

"(A)  origination; 

"(B)  guaranty: 

"(C)  deferments; 

"(D)  forbearance; 

"(E)  servicing; 

"(F)  claims  filing;  and 

'(G)  cures. 

"(2)  Special  rule.— The  forms  and  proce- 
dures described  in  paragraph  (1)  shall  include 
all  aspects  of  the  loan  process  as  such  process 
involves  eligible  lenders  and  guaranty  agencies 
and  shall  be  directed  to  minimize  administrative 
costs  and  burdens  (other  than  the  costs  and  bur- 
dens involved  in  the  transition  to  new  forms  and 
procedures)  involved  in  exchanges  of  data  to 
and  from  borrowers,  schools,  lenders,  secondary 
markets,  and  the  Department.". 

SEC.  437.  STUDENT  LOAN  INFORMATION  BY  EU- 
GIBLE  LENDERS. 

Section  433  of  the  Act  (20  U.S.C.  1083)  is 
amended — 

(1)  in  subsection  (a) — 

(A)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (1)  through 
(13)  as  paragraphs  (2)  through  (14),  respectively; 

(B)  by  inserting  before  paragraph  (2)  (as  re- 
designated in  subparagraph  (A))  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"(1)  a  statetnent  prominently  and  clearly  dis- 
played and  in  bold  print  that  the  borrower  is  re- 
ceiving a  loan  that  must  be  repaid;"; 

(C)  in  paragraph  (13)  (as  redesignated  in  sub- 
paragraph (A))  by  striking  "ond"  after  the 
semicolon; 

(D)  in  paragraph  (14)  (as  redesignated  in  sub- 
paragraph (A))  by  striking  the  period  and  in- 
serting a  semicolon  and  "and":  and 

(E)  by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph: 

"(15)  a  statement  that  the  borrower's  loan  re- 
payment obligation  is  separate  and  distinct  from 
the  school's  obligation  to  the  borrower  and  that 
a  failure  by  the  school  to  comply  with  any  Fed- 
eral, State,  or  local  law  shall  not  excuse  any 
portion  of  the  borrower's  obligation  to  repay  the 
loan."; 

(2)  in  subsection  (b)— 

(A)  in  the  matter  preceding  paragraph  (1),  by 
inserting  after  the  first  sentence  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  sentence:  "Any  disclosure  required 
by  this  subsection  shall  be  made  during  the 
grace  period  described  in  section  427(a)(2)(B).": 
and 

(B)  in  paragraph  (8),  by  inserting  "except  as 
provided  in  subsection  (e),"  before  "the  pro- 
jected"; and 

(3)  by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection: 

"(e)  Special  Disclosure  Rules  on  SLS 
LOANS.— Loans  made  under  section  428A  shall 


not  be  subject  to  the  disclosure  of  projected 
monthly  payment  amounts  required  under  sub- 
section (b)(8).  if  the  lender,  in  lieu  of  such  dis- 
closure, provides  the  borrouier  with  sample  pro- 
jections of  monthly  repayment  amounts  assum- 
ing different  levels  of  borrowing  and  interest  ac- 
cruals resulting  from  capitalization  of  interest 
while  the  borrower  is  in  school.  Such  sample 
projections  shall  disclose  the  cost  to  the  student 
of  capitalizing — 

"(1)  principal  and  interest:  and 

"(2)  interest  only.". 
SEC.  438.  DBFINmONS  FOR  STUDENT  LOAN  IN- 
SURANCE PROGRAML 

(a)  In  General.— Section  435  of  Vte  Act  (20 
U.S.C.  1085)  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (a) — 

(A)  in  paragraph  (1) — 

(i)  in  subparagraph  (A),  by  inserting  "as  de- 
fined in  section  481(a)"  before  the  semicolon; 

(ii)  in  subparagraph  (C).  by  striking  "part." 
and  inserting  "part.";  and 

(Hi)  by  striking  the  matter  follovoing  subpara- 
graph (C);  and 

(B)  in  subparagraph  (B)  of  paragraph  (3)— 
(i)  in  clause  (i).  by  striking  "and"  at  the  end 

thereof; 

(ii)  in  clause  (ii),  by  striking  "any  succeeding 
fiscal  year."  and  inserting  "fiscal  year  1993; 
and":  and 

(Hi)  by  inserting  at  the  end  the  following  new 
clause: 

"(Hi)  25  percent  for  any  succeeding  fiscal 
year."; 

(2)  by  striking  subsection  (b); 

(3)  in  subsection  (c)— 

(A)  in  paragraph  (3),  by  striking  "and"  and 
the  end  thereof: 

(B)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (4)  and  inserting  a  semicolon  and  "and": 
and 

(C)  inserting  before  the  matter  follounng  sub- 
paragraph (C)  of  paragraph  (4)  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"(5)  offers  to  individuals  receiving  assistance 
under  this  title  only  programs  that  are  eligible 
programs  as  described  in  section  481(f).": 

(4)  in  subsection  (f),  by  inserting  "servicing 
and"  before  "collection  practices";  and 

(5)  by  amending  subsection  (m)  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(m)  ANNUAL  Default  Rate.— 

'  (1)  In  general.— Except  as  provided  in  para- 
graph (5),  the  term  'annual  default  rate'  means, 
for  any  fiscal  year  in  which  30  or  more  current 
and  former  students  at  the  institution  enter  re- 
payment on  loans  under  section  428  or  428A  re- 
ceived for  attendance  at  the  institution,  the  per- 
centage of  students  and  former  students  who 
enter  repayment  on  such  loans  received  for  at- 
tendance at  that  institution  in  that  fiscal  year 
who  default  before  the  end  of  the  follounng  fis- 
cal year.  In  determining  the  number  of  students 
who  default  before  the  end  of  such  fiscal  year, 
the  Secretary  shall  include  only  loans  for  which 
the  Secretary  or  a  guaranty  agency  has  paid 
claims  for  insurance,  and,  in  calculating  the  an- 
nual default  rate,  exclude  any  loans  which,  due 
to  improper  servicing  or  collection,  would  result 
in  an  inaccurate  or  incomplete  calculation  of 
the  annual  default  rate.  For  any  fiscal  year  in 
which  less  than  30  of  the  institution's  current 
and  former  students  enter  repayment,  the  term 
'annual  default  rate'  means  the  average  of  the 
rate  calculated  under  the  preceding  sentence  for 
the  3  most  recent  fiscal  years. 

"(2)  Special  rules.— (A)  In  the  case  of  a  stu- 
dent who  has  attended  and  borrowed  at  more 
than  1  school,  the  student  (and  such  student's 
subsequent  repayment  or  default)  is  attributed 
to  each  school  for  attendance  at  which  the  stu- 
dent received  a  loan  that  entered  repayment  in 
the  fiscal  year. 

"(B)  A  loan  on  which  a  payment  is  made  by 
the  school,  such  school's  owner,  agent,  contrac- 


tor, employee,  or  any  other  entity  or  iridividual 
affiliated  with  such  school,  in  order  to  avoid  de- 
fault by  the  borrower,  is  considered  as  in  de- 
fault for  purposes  of  this  subsection. 

"(C)  Any  loan  which  has  been  rehabilitated  is 
not  considered  as  in  default  for  the  purposes  of 
this  subsection. 

"(D)  For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection,  a 
loan  made  in  accordance  with  section  428A  shtUl 
not  be  considered  to  enter  repayment  until  after 
the  borrower  has  ceased  to  be  enrolled  in  a 
course  of  study  leading  to  a  degree  or  certificate 
at  an  eligible  institution  on  at  least  a  half-time 
basis  (as  determined  by  the  institution)  arui 
ceased  to  be  in  a  period  of  deferment  based  on 
such  enrollment.  Each  eligible  lender  of  a  loan 
made  under  section  428A  shall  provide  the  guar- 
anty agency  with  the  information  necessary  to 
determine  when  the  loan  entered  repayment  for 
purposes  of  this  subsection,  and  the  guaranty 
agency  shall  provide  such  information  to  the 
Secretary.". 

(b)  Conforming  Amendments.— 

(1)  Requirements  for  disbursement  of  stu- 
dent LOANS.— Paragraph  (2)  of  section  428A(a) 
of  the  Act  (20  U.S.C.  1078-l(a)(2))  is  amended  by 
striking  "cohort"  each  place  such  term  appears 
and  inserting  "annual". 

(2)  Definition.— Subparagraph  (A)  of  section 
435(a)(3)  (20  U.S.C.  1085(a)(3)(A))  is  amended— 

(A)  in  the  first  sentence  thereof,  by  striking 
"cohort"  and  inserting  "annual";  and 

(B)  in  clause  (i)  by  striking  "cohort"  each 
place  such  term  appears  and  inserting  "an- 
nual". 

SEC.  439.  REPAYMENT  BY  THE  SECRETART  OF 
LOANS  OF  BANKRUPT,  DECEASED  OR 
DISABLED  BORROWERS. 

Section  437  of  the  Act  (20  U.S.C.  1087)  U 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"SEC.  437.  REPAYMENT  BY  THE  SECRETARY  OF 
LOANS  OF  BANKRUPT,  DECEASED, 
OR  DISABLED  BORROWERS;  TREAT- 
MENT OF  BORROWERS  ATTENDING 
CLOSED  SCHOOLS  OR  BORROWERS 
FALSELY  CERTIFIED  AS  EUGIBLE  TO 
BORROW. 

"(a)  In  General.— If  a  student  borrower  who 
has  received  a  loan  described  in  subparagraph 
(A)  or  (B)  of  section  428(a)(1)  dies,  becomes  per- 
manently and  totally  disabled  (as  determined  in 
accordance  with  regulations  of  the  Secretary), 
or  is  temporarily  or  permanently  relieved  of  his 
obligation  to  repay  such  loan  according  to  the 
repayment  schedule,  through  an  action  in  bank- 
ruptcy, then  the  Secretary  shall  discharge  the 
borrower's  liability  on  the  loan  by  repaying  the 
atnount  owed  on  the  loan. 

"(b)  Discharge.— 

"(1)  In  general.— If  a  student  borrovoer  who 
received  a  loan  described  in  subparagraph  (A) 
or  (B)  of  section  428(a)(1)  on  or  after  January  1, 
1986,  is  unable  to  complete  the  program  in  which 
the  borrower  is  enrolled  due  to  the  closure  of  the 
institution  or  if  such  student's  eligibility  to  bor- 
row under  this  part  was  fraudulently  certified 
by  the  eligible  institution,  then  the  Secretary 
shall  discharge  the  borrovier's  liability  on  the 
loan  by  repaying  the  amount  owed  on  the  loan 
and  shall  pursue  any  claim  available  to  such 
borrouier  against  the  institution. 

"(2)  Assignment.— A  borrower  whose  loan  has 
been  discharged  pursuant  to  this  subsection 
shall  be  deemed  to  have  assigned  to  the  United 
States  the  right  to  a  loan  refund  up  to  the 
amount  discharged  against  the  institution,  its 
affiliates,  and  principals. 

"(3)  Eligibility  for  additional  assist- 
ance.—The  period  of  a  student's  attendance  at 
an  institution  at  which  the  student  was  unable 
to  complete  a  course  of  study  due  to  the  closing 
of  the  institution  shall  not  be  considered  for 
purposes  of  calculating  the  student's  period  of 
eligibility  for  additioruil  assistance  under  this 
title. 
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clause  (i)  of  subparagraph  (D),  by 
'3.25"  and  inserting  "3.10":  and 
by\adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
ragraphs: 

the  case  of  a  holder  of  loans  for  which 
default  rate  exceeds  25  percent,  sub- 
(A)(iii)  shall  be  applied  by  substilut- 
p^cent'  for  '3.10  percent'. 

the  case  of  a  lender  who  does  not  pro- 
guaranty  agency  the  information  re- 
uhder  section  435(m)(2)(D),  subparagraph 
hall  be  applied  by  substituting  '3  per- 
'3.10  percent'.": 

adding  at  the  end  of  subsection  (c)  the 
new  paragraphs: 

AND  PLUS  LOANS. — With  respect  to 

made  under  section  428A  or  428B  on  or 

1.  1992,  each  eligible  lender  under  this 

charge  the  borroioer  an  origination 

percent  of  the  principal  amount  of  the 

be  deducted  proportionately  from  each 

payment  of  the  proceeds  of  the  loan 

xiyment  to  the  borrower. 

lisTRIBUTION  OF  ORIGINATION  FEES.— All 

fees  collected   by   this  section   on 

akthorized  under  section  428A  or  428B 

ieposited  in  the  fund  authorized  under 

of  this  part.":  and 
subparagraph  (C)  of  subsection  (d)(2), 

premium  or". 
STUDENT  LOAN  MABKBTING  ASSOCIA- 
TION. 
Sectioi  439  of  the  Act  (20  U.S.C.  1037-2)  is 


amending  subsection  (c)  to  read  as  fol- 
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consist  of  21  persons,  7  of  whom 

ippointed  by  the  President  and  shall  be 

represer^tive  of  the  general  public.   The  re- 

14  directors  shall  be  elected  by  the  com- 

stokkholders  of  the  Association  entitled  to 

pu  suant  to  subsection  (f).   Commencing 

theiannual  shareholders  meeting  to  be  held 


of  the  elected  directors  shall  be  affili- 
an  eligible  institution;  and 


"(ii)  7  of  the  elected  directors  shall  be  affili- 
ated with  an  eligible  lender. 

"(B)  The  President  shall  designate  1  of  the  di- 
rectors to  serve  as  Chairman. 

"(2)  TERMS  OP  APPOINTED  AND  ELECTED  MEM- 
BERS.—The  directors  appointed  by  the  President 
shall  serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the  President  and 
until  their  successors  have  been  appointed  and 
have  qualified.  The  remaining  directors  shall 
each  be  elected  for  a  term  ending  on  the  date  of 
the  next  annual  meeting  of  the  common  stock- 
holders of  the  Association,  and  shall  serve  until 
their  successors  have  been  elected  and  have 
Qualified.  Any  appointive  seat  on  the  Board  of 
Directors  which  becomes  vacant  shall  be  filled 
by  appointment  of  the  President.  Any  elective 
seat  on  the  Board  of  Directors  which  becomes 
vacant  after  the  annual  election  of  the  directors 
shall  be  filled  by  the  Board  of  Directors,  but 
only  for  the  expired  portion  of  the  term. 

"(3)  AFFILIATED  MEMBERS.— For  the  purpose 
of  this  subsection,  the  references  to  a  director 
'affiliated  with  an  eligible  institution'  or  a  di- 
rector 'affiliated  with  an  eligible  lender'  means 
an  individual  who  is,  or  within  5  years  of  elec- 
tion to  the  Board  of  Directors  has  been,  an  em- 
ployee, officer,  director,  or  similar  official  of— 

"(A)  an  eligible  institution  or  an  eligible  lend- 
er; 

"(B)  an  association  whose  members  consist 
primarily  of  eligible  institutions  or  eligible  lend- 
ers; or 

"(C)  a  State  agency,  authority  instrumental- 
ity, commission,  or  similar  institution,  the  pri- 
jnary  purpose  of  which  relates  to  educational 
matters  or  banking  matters. 

"(4)      MEETINGS      AND      FUNCTIONS     OF     THE 

BOARD.— The  Board  of  Directors  shall  meet  at 
the  call  of  its  Chairman,  but  at  least  semiannu- 
ally. The  Board  of  Directors  shall  determine  the 
general  policies  which  shall  govern  the  oper- 
ations of  the  Association.  The  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  shall,  urith  the  approval  of 
the  Board  of  Directors,  select,  appoint,  and  com- 
pensate Qualified  persons  to  fill  the  offices  as 
may  be  provided  for  in  the  bylaws,  with  such 
functions,  powers,  and  duties  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  bylaws  or  by  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors, and  such  persons  shall  be  the  officers  of 
the  Association  and  shall  discharge  all  such 
functions,  powers,  and  duties.": 

(2)  in  subparagraph  (C)  of  subsection  (d)(1), 
by  striking  all  beginning  with  "refinancing  the 
construction"  through  the  semicolon  at  the  end 
thereof  and  inserting  "refinancing— 

"(1)  the  construction  or  reconstruction  of  aca- 
demic, research,  and  library  facilities  and  eguip- 
ment; 

"(2)  the  improvetnent,  renovation,  and  repair 
of  academic,  research,  and  library  facilities, 
equipment  and  instrumentation: 

"(3)  the  improvement  (including  acquisition) 
of  academic,  research,  and  library  instrumenta- 
tion and  equipment; 

"(4)  the  improvement  (including  acquisition) 
of  library  books  and  materials;  and 

"(5)  the  purchase  of  academic,  research,  and 
library  facilities  (including  underlying  real 
property);"; 

(3)  by  amending  subsection  (f)  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(f)  STOCK  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION.— 

"(I)  Voting  common  stock.— The  Association 
shall  have  voting  cotnmon  stock  having  such  par 
value  as  may  be  fixed  by  its  Board  of  Directors 
from  time  to  time.  Each  share  of  voting  common 
stock  shall  be  entitled  to  one  vote  with  rights  of 
cumulative  voting  at  all  elections  of  directors. 

"(2)  Number  of  shares;  transferability.— 
The  maximum  number  of  shares  of  voting  com- 
mon stock  that  the  Association  rnay  issue  and 
have  outstanding  at  any  one  time  shall  be  fixed 
by  the  Board  of  Directors  from  time  to  time.  Any 
voting  common  stock  issued  shall  be  fully  trans- 


ferable, except  that,  as  to  the  Association,  it 
shall  be  transferred  only  on  the  books  of  the  As- 
sociation. 

"(3)  Dividends.— To  the  extent  that  net  in- 
come is  earned  and  realized,  subject  to  sub- 
section (g)(2),  dividends  may  be  declared  on  vot- 
ing common  stock  by  the  Board  of  Directors. 
Such  dividends  as  may  be  declared  by  the  Board 
of  Directors  shall  be  paid  to  the  holders  of  out- 
standing shares  of  voting  common  stock,  except 
that  no  such  dividends  shall  be  payable  with  re- 
spect to  any  share  which  has  been  called  for  re- 
demption past  the  effective  date  of  such  call. 

"(4)  Single  class  of  voting  common 
stock.— As  of  the  effective  date  of  the  Higher 
Education  Amendments  of  1991.  all  of  the  pre- 
viously authorized  shares  of  voting  common 
stock  and  nonvoting  common  stock  of  the  Asso- 
ciation shall  be  converted  to  shares  of  a  single 
class  of  voting  common  stock  on  a  share-for- 
share  basis,  without  any  further  action  on  the 
part  of  the  Association  or  any  holder.  Each  out- 
standing certificate  for  voting  or  nonvoting  com- 
mon stock  shall  evidence  ownership  of  the  same 
number  of  shares  of  voting  stock  into  which  it  is 
converted.  All  preexisting  rights  and  obligations 
with  respect  to  any  class  of  common  stock  of  the 
Association  shall  be  deemed  to  be  rights  and  ob- 
ligations with  respect  to  such  converted 
shares.";  and 

(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(r)  Safety  and  Soundness  of  Associa- 
tion.— 

"(1)  reports  by  the  association.— The  Asso- 
ciation shall  promptly  furnish  to  the  Secretary 
copies  of  all- 

"(A)  periodic  financial  reports  publicly  dis- 
tributed by  the  Association;  and 

"(B)  reports  concerning  the  Association  that 
are  received  by  the  Association  and  prepared  by 
nationally  recognized  statistical  rating  organi- 
zations. 

"(2)  Audit  by  secretary.— (A)  The  Secretary 
may— 

"(i)  appoint  auditors  to  conduct  audits  of  the 
Association  from  time  to  time  to  determine  the 
condition  of  the  Association  for  the  purpose  of 
assessing  its  financial  safety  and  soundness; 

"(ii)  enter  into  contracts  to  obtain  the  services 
of  such  technical  experts  as  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines necessary  and  appropriate  to  provide 
technical  assistance  to  any  auditor  appointed 
under  subparagraph  (A). 

"(B)  Each  auditor  appointed  under  para- 
graph (2)(A)  shall  conduct  an  audit  of  the  Asso- 
ciation to  the  extent  requested  by  the  Secretary 
and  shall  prepare  and  submit  a  report  to  the 
Secretary  concerning  the  results  of  such  audit. 
A  copy  of  such  report  shall  be  furnished  to  the 
Association  and  the  Secretary  of  Education  on 
the  date  on  which  it  is  delivered  to  the  Sec- 
retary. 

"(3)     MONITORING    OF    SAFETY    AND    SOUN[>- 

NESS.—The  Secretary  shall  conduct  such  studies 
as  may  be  necessary  to  monitor  the  financial 
safety  and  soundness  of  the  Association.  In  the 
event  that  the  Secretary  determines  that  the  fi- 
nancial safety  and  soundness  of  the  Association 
is  at  risk,  the  Secretary  shall  inform  the  Chair- 
man and  ranking  minority  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources  of  the 
Senate,  the  Chairman  and  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Edttcation  and 
Labor  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Secretary  of  Education  of  such  determination 
and  identify  any  corrective  actions  that  should 
be  taken  to  ensure  the  safety  and  soundness  of 
the  Association. 

"(4)  Capital  restoration  plan.— J f  after  an 
audit  it  is  determined  that  the  capital  ratio  of 
the  Association  is  less  than  2  percent  in  any  two 
consecutive  calendar  quarters,  the  Association 
shall,  not  later  than  60  days  after  the  date  of 


such  determination,  submit  to  the  Secretary  a 
capital  restoration  plan  (including  a  timetable 
for  the  implementation  of  such  capital  restora- 
tion plan  of  not  more  than  36  months)  that  the 
Association  has  determined  vrill  be  adequate  to 
cause  the  capital  ratio  of  the  Association  to 
equal  or  exceed  2  percent. 

"(5)       ASSOCIATION       capital       RESTORATION 

PLAN.— (A)  The  Secretary  shall  consult  with  the 
Association  with  respect  to  any  capital  restora- 
tion plan  submitted  under  paragraph  (4)  and 
shall  approve  or  disapprove  such  capital  res- 
toration plan  (or  a  modification  thereof  that  is 
accepted  by  the  Association)  not  later  than  30 
days  after  the  date  on  which  such  capital  res- 
toration plan  is  first  submitted  to  the  Secretary, 
except  that  the  Association  and  the  Secretary 
may  mutually  agree  to  a  longer  period  for  the 
consideration  of  such  capital  restoration  plan. 

"(B)  If  the  Secretary  approves  a  capital  res- 
toration plan  submitted  under  paragraph  (4). 
the  Association  shall  implement  such  capital 
restoration  plan. 

"(C)  If  the  Secretary  disapproves  of  a  capital 
restoration  plan  submitted  under  paragraph  (4), 
the  Secretary  shall,  not  later  than  the  date  on 
which  the  Secretary  disapproves  of  such  capital 
restoration  plan  through  the  provision  of  writ- 
ten notice  to  the  Association  or  the  date  on 
which  the  30  day  consideration  period  referred 
to  in  subparagraph  (A)  (as  such  period  may 
have  been  extended  by  mutual  agreement)  ex- 
pires, whichever  is  earlier,  submit  the  capital 
restoration  plan  of  the  Association,  in  the  form 
most  recently  proposed  by  the  Association,  to- 
gether with  a  report  containing  the  reasons  for 
the  Secretary 's  disapproval  of  such  capital  res- 
toration plan  and  an  alternative  capital  restora- 
tion plan  to  the  Chairman  and  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human 
Resources  of  the  Senate  and  to  the  Chainnan 
and  ranking  minority  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. A  copy  of  such  capital  restoration 
plan  and  report  shall  simultaneously  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  Association  and  the  Secretary  of 
Education  by  the  Secretary. 

"(D)  Upon  receipt  from  the  Secretary  of  a 
capital  restoration  plan  and  report  under  sub- 
paragraph (C),  the  Association  shall  proceed 
with  diligence  to  implement  such  capital  res- 
toration plan.  Not  later  than  30  days  after  the 
receipt  of  such  capital  restoration  plan  and  re- 
port, the  Association  shall  subtnit  to  the  Chair- 
man and  ranking  minority  members  referred  to 
in  subparagraph  (C),  a  written  response  to  such 
capital  restoration  plan  and  report  setting  out 
to  the  maximum  extent  feasible  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  agreement  or  the  disagreement  of 
the  Association  with  the  Secretary  with  respect 
to  the  capital  restoration  plan  submitted  to  the 
Secretary  and  any  findings  of  the  Secretary. 

"(E)  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  the  As- 
sociation has  failed  to  make  a  good  faith  effort 
to  implement  a  capital  restoration  plan  under 
this  paragraph,  the  Association  shall  be  prohib- 
ited from  making  advances  on  the  security  of. 
purchasing  or  repurchasing,  selling  or  reselling, 
offering  participations  or  pooled  interests  or 
otherwise  dealing  in  student  loans  which  are  in- 
sured by  the  Secretary  of  Education  under  this 
part  or  by  a  guaranty  agency.  The  Association 
may,  urithin  30  days  after  a  determination  by 
the  Secretary  under  this  subparagraph,  file  a 
petition  with  the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  Circuit  for  review  of 
such  determination. 

"(6)  REVIEW  by  CONGRESS.— Congress  shall 
have  60  days  after  the  date  on  which  Congress 
receives  material  under  this  subsection  from  the 
Secretary  of  Education,  the  General  Accounting 
Office  or  the  Congressional  Budget  Office,  to  re- 
view such  material.  If  Congress  does  not  take 
statutory  action  with  respect  to  any  such  mate- 


rial within  such  60-day  period,  the  capital  res- 
toration plan  of  the  Secretary  under  paragraph 
(5)(C)  shall  take  effect.  If  Congress  is  out  of  ses- 
sion when  any  such  materials  are  received,  such 
60-day  period  shall  begin  on  the  first  day  of  the 
next  session  of  Congress. 

"(7)  Critical  capital  standard.— (A)  If  the 
capital  ratio  described  in  paragraph  (4)  is  less 
than  1  percent  at  the  end  of  the  most  recent  cal- 
endar quarter  of  the  Association  and — 

"(i)  the  Association  has  submitted  a  capital 
restoration  plan  to  the  Secretary  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (4),  the  Association  shall  implement 
the  most  recently  proposed  capital  restoration 
plan  with  such  modifications  (including  a  time- 
table for  the  implementation  of  such  plan  of  not 
more  than  60  months)  as  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines are  necessary  to  cause  such  capital  ratio 
to  equal  or  exceed  2  percent;  or 

"(ii)  the  Association  has  not  submitted  a  cap- 
ital restoration  plan  to  the  Secretary  pursuant 
to  paragraph  (4).  the  Association  shall,  not  later 
than  14  days  after  the  determination  of  such 
capital  ratio,  submit  a  capital  restoration  plan 
(including  a  timetable  for  the  implementation  of 
such  plan  of  not  more  than  60  months)  to  the 
Secretary  that  the  Association  determines  is 
adequate  to  cause  such  capital  ratio  to  equal  or 
exceed  2  percent  and  proceed  vrith  diligence  to 
implement  such  capital  restoration  plan  loith 
such  modifications  as  the  Secretary  determines 
are  necessary  to  cause  such  capital  ratio  to 
equal  or  exceed  2  percent. 

"(B)  Immediately  upon  a  determination  under 
clause  (i)  or  (ii)  of  subparagraph  (A)  to  imple- 
ment a  capital  restoration  plan,  the  Secretary 
shall  submit  the  capital  restoration  plan  to  be 
implemented  to  the  Chairman  and  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources  of  the  Senate,  the  Chairman 
and  ranking  minority  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  Secretary  of  Education. 

"(8)  ADDITIONAL  REPORTS.— (A)  The  Secretary 
shall  submit  a  copy  of  the  Association's  capital 
restoration  plan  in  the  form  most  recently  sub- 
mitted by  the  Association,  including  modifica- 
tions of  such  capital  restoration  plan  that  are 
proposed  by  the  Secretary,  to  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  and  the  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice on  the  date  on  which  such  capital  restora- 
tion plan  or  modifications  are  submitted  to  or 
received  from  the  Secretary. 

"(B)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law,  the  Congressional  Budget  Office  and  the 
General  Accounting  Office  shall  maintain  the 
confidentiality  of  information  received  under 
subparagraph  (A).  If  the  Secretary  does  not  ap- 
prove a  capital  restoration  plan  as  provided  for 
in  paragraph  (5),  or  if  a  capital  restoration  plan 
is  modified  by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (6)— 

"(i)  the  Congressional  Budget  Office  and  the 
General  Accounting  Office  shall  each,  not  later 
than  30  days  after  the  date  on  which  the  Sec- 
retary makes  the  submission  to  the  Chairmen 
and  ranking  minority  members  as  required  in 
paragraphs  (5)  and  (6).  prepare  and  submit  a  re- 
port to  such  Chairmen  and  ranking  members 
that— 

"(I)  analyzes  the  financial  condition  of  the 
Associatio7i; 

"(II)  analyzes  the  capital  restoration  plan 
and  reasons  for  its  disapproval,  as  contained  jn 
the  Secretary's  submission  made  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (5),  or  the  capital  restoration  plan 
proposed  by  the  Association  and  the  modifica- 
tions made  by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (6); 

"(III)  analyzes  the  impact  of  the  capital  res- 
toration plan  and  reasons  for  its  disapproval,  as 
contained  in  the  Secretary's  submission  made 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (5).  or  the  impact  of  the 
capital  restoration  plan  proposed  by  the  Asso- 


ciation and  the  modifications  made  by  the  Sec- 
retary pursuant  to  paragraph  (7),  and  the  im- 
pact of  the  recommendations  made  pursuant  to 
clause  (IV),  on— 

"(aa)  the  ability  of  the  Association  to  fulfill 
its  purpose  and  authorized  activities  as  provided 
for  in  this  section;  and 

"(bb)  the  operation  of  the  student  loan  pro- 
grams; and 

"(IV)  recommends  steps  that  the  Association 
should  take  to  increase  its  capital  ratio  without 
impairing  the  ability  of  the  Association  to  per- 
form its  purpose  and  authorized  activities  as 
provided  for  in  this  section;  and 

"(ii)  the  Secretary  of  Education  shall  review 
the  Secretary 's  submission  required  under  para- 
graph (5)  or  (7)  and  shall,  not  later  than  30  days 
after  the  date  of  such  submission,  submit  a  re- 
port to  the  Chairman  and  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human 
Resources  of  the  Senate  and  to  the  Chairman 
and  ranking  minority  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives that— 

"(I)  describes  any  administrative  or  legislative 
provisions  governing  the  student  loan  programs 
that  contributed  to  the  decline  in  the  Associa- 
tion's capital  ratio;  and 

"(II)  recommend  administrative  arid  legisla- 
tive changes  in  the  student  loan  programs  ap- 
propriate to  maintain  the  orderly  operation  of 
such  programs  and  to  enable  the  Association  to 
fulfill  its  purpose  and  authorized  activities  con- 
sistent with  the  capital  ratio  described  in  para- 
graph (4). 

"(9)  Safe  harbor.— The  Association  shall  be 
considered  to  be  in  compliance  unth  the  capital 
ratios  described  in  paragraphs  (4)  and  (7)  if  the 
Association  is  rated  in  the  highest  or  next  high- 
est full  rating  categories  by  two  nationally  rec- 
ognized statistical  rating  organizations  without 
regard  to  the  Association 's  status  as  a  federally 
chartered  corporation. 

"(10)  CONFIDENTIALITY  OF  RELEVANT  INFOR- 
MATION.—(A)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection, 
the  Secretary,  the  Secretary  of  Education,  the 
Director  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Office, 
and  the  Comptroller  General  shall  determine 
and  maintain  the  confidentiality  of  any  book, 
record,  or  information  made  available  by  the  As- 
sociation under  this  subsection  in  a  manner 
consistent  with  the  level  of  confidentiality  es- 
tablished for  the  material  by  the  Association. 

"(B)  Section  552  of  ttUe  5,  United  States  Code, 
shall  not  apply  to  the  Department  of  the  Treas- 
ury and  the  Department  with  respect  to  any 
book,  record,  or  information  made  axHxilable  and 
determined  to  be  confidential  under  this  sub- 
section. 

"(C)  Any  officer  or  employee  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Treasury  shall  be  subject  to  the  pen- 
alties set  forth  in  section  1906  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  if— 

"(i)  by  virtue  of  his  or  her  employment  or  offi- 
cial position,  he  or  she  has  possession  of  or  ac- 
cess to  any  book,  record,  or  information  made 
available  under  and  determined  to  be  confiden- 
tial under  this  section;  and 

"(ii)  he  or  she  discloses  the  material  in  any 
manner  other  than— 

"(I)  to  any  officer  or  employee  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Treasury;  or 

"(II)  pursuant  to  the  exception  set  forth  in 
such  section  1906  of  such  title. 

"(D)  Section  203  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974.  shall  not  apply  to  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  with  respect  to  any  book,  record, 
or  information  made  available  under  this  sub- 
section and  determined  by  the  Director  of  the 
Office  to  be  confidential  under  subparagraph 
(A). 

"(II)  DEFINITIONS.— As  used  in  this  tub- 
section: 

"(A)  The  term  'capital  ratio'  means  the  ratio 
of  total  stockholders'   equity,   as   determined 
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under    he  Auociation's  moat  recent  quarterly 
balance  sheet  prepared  in  the  ordi- 
of  it3  business,  to  the  sum  of— 
total  assets  of  the  Association,  as  de- 
under  a  balance  sheet  prepared  in  the 
course  of  its  business:  and 
50   percent    of   the   credit    equivalent 
of  the  following  off-balance  sheet  items 
i  ssociation  as  of  the  date  of  the  prepara- 
uch  balance  sheet: 
financial  standby  letters  of  credit  and 
ir\evocable  guarantees  of  the  repayment  of 
obligations  of  others:  and 
III  interest  rate  contracts  and  exchange 
contracts,    incltiding    interest    exchange 
floor,  cap  and  collar  agreements 
sititlar  arrangements. 

pui  ooses  of  this  subparagraph,  the  calcula- 

he  credit  equivalent  amount  of  the  items 

in  clause  (ii),  the  netting  of  such  items 

eliikinations  for  the  purpose  of  avoidance  of 

ounting  of  such  items  shall  be  made  in 

with  the  measures  for  computing 

(inversion  factors  for  off-balance  sheet 

capital  maintenance  purposes  estab- 

commercial  banks  from  time  to  time  by 

Fedkral  Reserve  Board,  but  without  regard 

isk-weighting  provisions  in  such  meas- 
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The  term  'nationally  recognized  statis- 
ra\  \ng  organization'  means  any  entity  ree- 
ls such  by  the  Division  of  Market  Regu- 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commis- 
forithe  purposes  of  net  capital  rules  appli- 
to  brokers. 

The  term   'Secretary'  unless  otherwise 
means  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.". 
AVTHOHiZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS. 
441  of  the  Act  (20  U.S.C.  2751(b))  is 
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"(C) 
providei 
SEC.  44a 

Sectio  I 
amendet  \ — 

(1)  in  mbsection  (a),  by  inserting  "and  to  en- 
courage students  receiving  Federal  student  fi- 
nancial assistance  to  participate  in  community 
service  ictivities  that  will  benefit  the  Nation 
and  eni  mder  in  the  students  a  sense  of  social 
responti  rility  and  commitment  to  the  commu- 
bi  fore  the  period  at  the  end  thereof:  and 
tubsection  (b) — 
striking  " $656, 000, 000"  and  inserting 
000": 
striking  "1987"  and  inserting  "1993": 


striking  "<  succeeding"  and  inserting 

and 
adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 


L  SFINITION.—For  the  purpose  of  this  sub- 
term  'community  service'  means  work  in 
i  tudents  perform  meaningful  and  con- 
service  in  agencies,  institutions,  and 
where  the  application  of  human  tal- 
dedication  may  help  to  meet  human, 
linguistic,  and  environmental  com- 
leeds.  especially  such  needs  relating  to 
including  work  in  service  opportunities 
corps  as  defined  in  section  101  of  the 
and  Community  Service  Act  of  1990, 
in  the  agencies,  institutions  and  ac- 
\esignated  in  section  124(a)  of  the  Na- 

Community  Service  Act  of  1990.". 
ALLOCATION  OF  FVNDS. 
442  of  the   Act  (20   U.S.C.  2752)   is 


jcr  we 


aidi 


amendei  — 

(I)  in  mbsection  (a),  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
followin  1  new  paragraph: 

"(4)(A  I  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  .  ection.  the  Secretary  shall  allocate  an 
amount  iqual  to  not  more  than  10  percent  of  the 
amount  by  which  the  amount  appropriated  in 
any  fin  il  year  to  carry  out  this  part  exceeds 
t700,000  100  among  eligible  institutions  described 
in  subpc  ragraph  (B). 

'•(B)  i  n  order  to  receive  an  allocation  pursu- 
ant to  s  tbparagraph  (A)  an  institution  shall  be 


an  eligible  institution  from  which  50  percent  or 
more  of  the  Pell  Grant  recipients  attending  such 
eligible  institution  graduate  or  transfer  to  a  4- 
year  institution  of  higher  education.":  and 

(2)  in  subparagraph  (A)  of  subsection  (d)(2), 
by  inserting  •subdivided  by  full-time  and  part- 
time  status"  after  "students". 

SBC.  444.  GJLUVTS  FOR  WORK-STUDY  PROGRAMS. 

Subsection  (b)  of  section  443  of  the  Act  (20 
U.S.C.  2753)  is  amended— 

(1)  in  the  matter  preceding  subparagraph  (A) 
of  paragraph  (1),  by  inserting  "and  in  work  in 
community  service"  after  "itself: 

(2)  in  subparagraph  (A)  of  paragraph  (2)— 

(A)  by  striking  "may  use  not  to  exceed"  and 
inserting  "shall  use  at  least":  and 

(B)  by  striking  "at  the  increased  Federal 
share  specified  in  paragraph  (5)(B)  of  this  sub- 
section": 

(3)  in  paragraph  (3),  by  inserting  ",  and  ex- 
cept further  that  if  the  financial  need  of  such 
less  than  full-time  students  at  any  institution 
exceeds  5  percent  of  the  total  financial  need  of 
all  students  at  such  institution,  then  at  least  5 
percent  of  the  grant  shall  be  made  available  to 
such  less  than  full-time  students"  before  the 
semicolon  at  the  end  thereof: 

.  (4)  in  paragraph  (4)— 

(A)  by  inserting  "need-based"  after  "derived 
from  any":  and 

(B)  by  striking  "$200"  and  inserting  "$300": 

(5)  by  amending  paragraph  (5)  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(5)  provide  that  the  Federal  share  of  the 
compensation  of  students  employed  in  the  work- 
study  program  in  accordance  with  the  agree- 
ment shall  not  exceed  75  percent  for  academic 
year  1992-1993  and  succeeding  academic  years, 
except  that  the  Federal  share  may  exceed  such 
percentage  if  the  Secretary  determines  that  the 
non-Federal  share  would  cause  financial  hard- 
ship at  an  eligible  institution  and  that  such  in- 
stitution serves  a  large  number  or  percentage  of 
low-income  or  minority  students;": 

(6)  in  paragraph  (8)— 

(A)  in  subparagraph  (A),  by  inserting  ",  ex- 
cept as  required  in  subparagraph  (A)  of  para- 
graph (2)"  before  the  semicolon  at  the  end 
thereof:  and 

(B)  in  subparagraph  (C) — 

(i)  by  striking  ",  as  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary pursuant  to  regulations"  and  inserting 
"that  are  directly  related  to  the  student's  edu- 
cation": and 

(ii)  by  striking  "and"  at  the  end  of  subpara- 
graph (C): 

(7)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (9)  as  para- 
graph (10):  and 

(8)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (8)  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph: 

"(9)  provide  assurances  that  the  institution 
will  inform  all  eligible  students  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  perform  community  service  work- 
study,  and  will  consult  with  local  nonprofit, 
governmental,  and  community-based  organiza- 
tions to  identify  such  opportunities:  and". 

SEC.    44S.    JOB    LOCATION  AND   DEVELOPMENT 
PROGRAMS. 

Section  446  of  the  Act  (20  U.S.C.  2756)  is 
amended— 

(1)  in  subparagraph  (B)  of  subsection  (a)(1) — 

(A)  by  striking  "10  percent  or  $20,000"  and  in- 
serting "15  percent  or  $40,000":  and 

(B)  by  striking  "local":  and 

(2)  in  subsection  (c),  by  striking  "local". 

SEC.  446.   WORK-LEARNING  PROGRAM  AND  STU- 
DENT MENTOR  PILOT  PROGRAM. 

Part  C  of  title  IV  of  the  Act  (20  U.S.C.  2751  et 
seq.)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  sections: 

'SEC.  448.  WORK-LEARNING  PROGRAM. 

"(a)  Purpose.— It  is  the  purpose  of  this  sec- 
tion to  recognize,  encourage  and  promote  the 
use  of  comprehensive  work-learning  programs  as 


a  valuable  educational  approach  when  such  ap- 
proach is  an  integral  part  of  an  institution  of 
higher  education's  educational  program  and  a 
part  of  a  student  financial  plan  which  decreases 
reliance  on  grants  and  loans. 

"(b)  PROGRAM  Authorized.— Notwithstand- 
ing any  other  provision  of  law,  a  work-college 
may  ^tse  funds  provided  under  this  part  to  carry 
out  the  activities  described  in  subsection  (d)  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

"(c)  Match  Required.— Funds  made  avail- 
able to  work-colleges  pursuant  to  this  section 
shall  be  matched  on  a  dollar-for-dollar  basis 
from  non-Federal  sources. 

•'(d)  Activities  Authorized.— Funds  made 
available  under  this  section  may  be  used  for— 

"(1)  providing  assistance  to  pay  the  edu- 
cational expenses  of  qualified  students  through 
self-help  payments  or  credits  provided  under  a 
comprehensive  work-learning  program: 

"(2)  promotion  of  a  comprehensiw  work- 
learning  program  as  a  tool  of  postsecondary 
education,  financial  self-help  and  community 
service-learning  opportunities: 

"(3)  activities  described  in  section  446  or  447; 
and 

"(4)  the  administration,  development  and  as- 
sessment of  comprehensive  work-learning  pro- 
grams, including — 

"(A)  community -based  work-learning  alter- 
natives that  expand  opportunities  for  commu- 
nity service  and  career-related  work;  and 

"(B)  alternatives  that  develop  sound  citizen- 
ship and  personal  values,  encourage  student 
persistence,  and  make  optimum  use  of  assistance 
under  this  part. 

"(e)  Definitions.— For  the  purpose  of  this 
section — 

•'(1)  the  term  'work-college'  tneans  an  eligible 
institution  that — 

••(A)  has  been  a  public  or  private  nonprofit  in- 
stitution with  a  commitment  to  community  serv- 
ice; 

"(B)  has  operated  a  comprehensive  work- 
learning  program  for  at  least  2  years: 

"(C)  requires  all  resident  students  who  reside 
on  campus  to  participate  in  a  comprehensive 
work-learning  program;  and 

"(D)  provides  students  participating  in  the 
comprehensive  work-learning  program  with  the 
opportunity  to  contribute  to  their  education  arui 
to  the  welfare  of  the  community  as  a  whole;  and 

"(2)  the  term  'comprehensive  work-learning 
program'  means  a  program  that— 

"(A)  requires  participation  of  all  students  re- 
siding on  campus  in  order  to  enroll  in  and  grad- 
uate from  a  work-college; 

"(B)  includes  learning  objectives,  evaluation 
and  a  record  of  work  performance  as  part  of  the 
student's  college  record: 

"(C)  provides  programmatic  leadership  by 
work-college  personnel  at  levels  co7nparable  to 
traditional  academic  programs; 

"(D)  recognizes  the  educational  role  of  work- 
learning  supervisors:  and 

"(E)  includes  consequences  for  nonperform- 
ance or  failure   in    the  comprehensive   work- 
learning  program  similar  to  the  consequences  for 
failure  in  a  regular  academic  program. 
'SEC.  449.  STUDENT  MENTOR  PILOT  PROGRAM. 

"(a)  Purpose. — it  is  the  purpose  of  this  sec- 
tion to  establish  a  pilot  program  to  test  the  fea- 
sibility of  using  work-study  funds  to  provide  in- 
centives to  eligible  youth  attending  institutions 
of  higher  education  to  encourage  such  students 
to  engage  in  mentor  activities  for  the  benefit  of 
such  eligible  youth  who  are  at  risk  of  dropping 
out  of  elementary  or  secondary  school. 
"(b)  Program  Authorized;  agreements.- 
'  (I)  PROGRAM  authorized.— The  Secretary  is 
authorized  to  designate  not  less  than  10  nor 
more  than  100  institutions  of  higher  education 
that  may  use  a  portion  of  their  allocations 
under  this  part  to  establish  a  program  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  section. 


"(2)  Agreement.— In  order  to  be  eligible  to 
participate  in  the  program  assisted  under  this 
part  an  institution  of  higher  education  shall 
enter  into  an  agreement  with  the  Secretary. 
Such  agreement  shall— 

"(A)  contain  or  be  accompanied  by  such  infor- 
mation and  assurances  as  the  Secretary  may  re- 
quire by  regulation: 

•'(B)  specify  the  methods  and  rates  of  com- 
pensation of  the  mentors,  which  may  include  in- 
centive bonuses  based  on  the  satisfactory  aca- 
demic progress  of  the  eligible  youth; 

"(C)  describe  the  methods  to  be  used — 

"(i)  by  the  institution  of  higher  education  to 
identify  and  select  suitable  students  to  serve  as 
mentors:  and 

"(ii)  by  elementary  arui  secondary  schools  to 
identify  and  select  eligible  youth;  and 

'•(D)  provide  that  the  eligible  youth,  such 
youth's  teacher,  and  the  mentor  shall  enter  into 
an  agreement  that— 

"(i)  provides  attainable  goals  for  the  eligible 
youth  to  pursue  vnth  the  advice  and  assistance 
of  the  mentor:  and 

"(ii)  identifies  the  stages  at  which  progress  to- 
ward such  goals  shall  be  evaluated. 

••(c)  Use  OF  Funds.— An  institution  of  higher 
education  with  which  the  Secretary  has  an 
agreement  under  subsection  (b)(2)  may  use 
funds  provided  under  this  part  to  pay  students 
to  engage  in  activities  as  mentors  for  an  eligible 
youth  to — 

"(1)  tutor  the  youth  in  subjects  in  which  the 
youth  is  experiencing  difficulty; 

'•(2)  support  the  youth  in  educational  and 
recreational  activities; 

"(3)  counsel  the  youth  on  career  and  edu- 
cational choices: 

"(4)  otherwise  encourage  the  youth  to  stay  in 
school,  to  develop  the  youth's  aptitudes,  arui  to 
follow  the  mentor  student  into  a  successful  col- 
lege and  adult  career;  and 

"(5)  develop  in  the  student  a  better  self- 
autareness  and  a  self-motivated  desire  to  aca- 
demically excel. 

•'(d)  Evaluation  and  Reports.— Not  later 
than  3  years  after  the  enactment  of  this  section, 
the  Secretary  shall  submit  to  the  Congress  a  re- 
port evaluating  the  program  assisted  under  this 
section.  Such  report  shall  include  such  rec- 
ommendations as  the  Secretary  considers  appro- 
priate concerning  such  program,  and  may  in- 
clude proposals  for  legislative  changes. 

"(e)  DEFINITIONS.— The  term  'eligible  youth' 
means  an  individual  who  is— 

"(1)  age  5  to  18,  inclusive: 

'  (2)  enrolled  but  failing  to  maintain  satisfac- 
tory progress  in  an  elementary  or  secondary 
school,  as  determined  under  the  standards  of 
such  school:  and 

"(3)  determined  by  a  teacher  or  other  quali- 
fied staff  of  such  school  to  be  likely  to  benefit 
from  participation  in  the  program  assisted  under 
this  section.". 

SEC.   447.   INCOME   CONTINGENT  DIRECT  LOAN 
DEMONSTRATION  PROGRAM. 

(a)  Repealer.— Part  D  of  titie  IV  of  the  Act 
(20  U.S.C.  1087a  et  seq.)  is  repealed. 

(b)  Distribution  of  Assets  From  Fund.— 

(1)  IN  GENERAL.— After  September  30,  1992,  and 
not  later  than  March  31,  1992,  the  capital  bal- 
ance of  the  student  loan  fund  established  under 
part  D  of  title  IV  of  the  Higher  Education  Act 
of  1965  (as  such  Act  was  in  effect  on  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act)  shall  be  distributed  by  al- 
lounng  institutions  to  transfer  any  rerruiining 
funds,  including  future  collections  and  all  other 
funds  at  the  institution's  discretion,  to  such  in- 
stitution's part  E  account,  part  C  fund,  or  sub- 
part 1  of  part  A  fund  under  the  terms  and  con- 
ditions of  the  appropriate  program. 

(2)  CONVERSION  OF  EXISTING  LOANS.— Institu- 
tions may,  after  July  1,  1992,  convert  all  out- 
standing loans  made  under  part  D  of  title  IV  of 


the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  (as  such  Act 
was  in  effect  on  such  date)  to  part  E  loans,  pro- 
vided that  such  institution— 

(A)  notify  the  borrower  of  such  conversion: 

(B)  obtain  a  signed  part  E  promissory  note 
from  the  borrower  for  the  remaining  amount 
outstanding;  and 

(C)  provide  the  borrower  in  writing  with  a  de- 
scription of  all  terms  and  conditions  of  the  new 
loan. 

SBC.  448.  AUTHORIZATION  OP  APPROPRIATIONS. 

Section  461  of  the  Act  (20  U.S.C.  1087aa)  is 
amended — 

(1)  in  subsection  (a),  by  inserting  "or  while 
engaged  in  programs  of  study  abroad  approved 
for  credit  by  such  institutions"  after  "in  such 
institutions":  and 

(2)  in  paragraph  (I)  of  subsection  (b) — 

(A)  by  striking  "$268,000,000"  and  inserting 
"$200,000,000"; 

(B)  by  striking  "1987"  and  inserting  "1993"; 
and 

(C)  by  striking  "4  succeeding"  and  inserting 
••6  succeeding". 

SEC.  449.  AGREEMENTS  WITH  /JV5IT7T/770NS  OP 
HIGHER  EDUCATION. 

Section  463  of  the  Act  (20  U.S.C.  1087cc)  is 
amended — 

(1)  in  subparagraph  (B)  of  subsection  (a)(2)— 

(A)  by  striking  "one-ninth"  and  inserting  "15 
percent  in  fiscal  year  1993  and  25  percent  in 
each  of  the  succeeding  fiscal  years";  and 

(B)  by  inserting  "except  that  the  Federal 
share  may  exceed  such  percentage  if  the  Sec- 
retary determines  that  the  non-Federal  share 
would  cause  financial  hardship  at  an  eligible 
institution  and  that  such  institution  serves  a 
large  number  or  percentage  of  low-income  or  mi- 
nority students"  before  the  semicolon  at  the  end 
thereof: 

(2)  in  subsection  (c) — 

(A)  in  subparagraph  (B)  of  paragraph  (3),  by 
striking  ",  if  that  account  has  not  been  pre- 
viously reported  by  any  other  holder  of  the 
note":  and 

(B)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  follounng  new 
paragraph: 

"(4)  DISCLOSURES  TO  CREDIT  BUREAU  ORGANI- 
ZATIONS.— Each  institution  of  higher  education, 
after  consultation  with  the  Secretary  and  pur- 
suant to  the  agreements  entered  into  under 
paragraph  (1),  shall  disclose  to  any  credit  bu- 
reau organization  with  which  the  Secretary  has 
such  an  agreement — 

"(A)  the  amount  of  loans  made  to  any  bor- 
rower under  this  part  at  the  time  of  the  dis- 
bursement of  the  loan;  and 

"(B)  the  information  set  forth  in  section 
430A(a).":  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subsections: 

"(d)  Limitation  on  Use  of  Interest  Bearing 
Accounts. — In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (a)(10),  the  Secretary  may  not  require 
that  any  collection  agency,  collection  attorney 
or  loan  servicer  collecting  loans  mcuie  under  this 
part  deposit  amounts  collected  on  such  loarui  in 
interest  bearing  accounts. 

'•(e)  Special  Due  Diligence  Rule.— In  carry- 
ing out  the  provisions  of  subsection  (a)(5)  relat- 
ing to  due  diligence,  the  Secretary  shall  ensure 
that  institutions  of  higher  education  may  use 
Internal  Revenue  Service  skip-tracing  collection 
procedures  on  loans  vxade  under  this  part.". 

SEC.  4SO.  STUDENT  LOAN  INPORMA'nON  BY  EU- 
GIBLE INSTFTUTIONS. 

Paragraph  (11)  of  section  463 A(a)  of  the  Act 
(20  U.S.C.  1087cc(a)(ll))  is  amended  by  striking 
"including  a  statement  that  the  default  may  be" 
and  inserting  ••together  with  a  statement  that 
the  disbursement  of,  and  the  default  on,  a  loan 
under  this  part,  shall  be". 

SEC.  461.  TERMS  OP  LOANS. 

Section  464  of  the  Act  (20  U.S.C.  1087dd)  is 
amended— 


(1)  in  subsection  (a) — 

(A)  by  amending  paragraph  (2)  to  read  at  fol- 
lows: 

'•(2)(A)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (4), 
the  total  of  loans  made  to  a  student  in  any  aca- 
demic year  or  its  equivalent  by  an  institution  of 
higher  education  from  a  loan  fund  established 
pursuant  to  an  agreement  under  this  part  shall 
not  exceed— 

"(i)  $3,000,  in  the  case  of  a  student  who  has 
not  successfully  completed  a  program  of  under- 
graduate education;  or 

"(ii)  $5,000,  in  the  case  of  a  graduate  or  pro- 
fessional student  (as  defined  in  regulations  is- 
sued by  the  Secretary). 

"(B)  The  aggregate  of  loans  for  all  years  rt\ade 
by  institutions  of  higher  education  from  loan 
funds  established  pursuant  to  agreements  made 
under  this  part  shall  not  exceed— 

"(i)  $15,000,  in  the  case  of  any  student  who 
has  not  successfully  completed  a  program  of  un- 
dergraduate education;  or 

"(ii)  $40,000,  in  the  case  of  any  graduate  or 
professional  student  (as  defined  by  regulations 
issued  by  the  Secretary)  and  incltiding  any 
loans  from  such  funds  made  to  such  student  be- 
fore the  student  became  a  graduate  or  profes- 
sional student.": 

(B)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (3)  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(4)  In  the  case  of  a  program  of  study  abroad 
that  is  approved  for  credit  by  the  home  institu- 
tion and  that  has  reasonable  costs  in  excess  of 
the  home  institution's  budget,  the  aggregate  of 
loans  for  all  years  for  the  student  may  exceed 
the  totals  described  in  subparagraphs  (A) 
through  (C)  by  20  percent."; 

(2)  in  subsection  (b)— 

(A)  in  paragraph  (1),  by  striking  "this  title 
and  who  meets  the  requirements  of  section  484" 
and  inserting  "this  title,  who  meets  the  require- 
ments of  section  484.  and  who  provides  the  insti- 
tution vrith  the  student's  drivers  license  number, 
if  any,  at  the  time  of  application  for  the  loan"; 
and 

(B)  in  paragraph  (2),  by  inserting  ",  except 
that  if  the  total  financial  need  of  all  such  less 
than  full-time  students  at  the  institution  ex- 
ceeds 5  percent  of  the  total  financial  need  of  all 
students  at  such  institution,  then  at  least  5  per- 
cent of  such  loans  shall  be  made  available  to 
such  less  than  full-time  students"  before  the  pe- 
riod at  the  end  thereof; 

(3)  in  subsection  (c)— 
(A)  in  paragraph  (1) — 

(i)  by  amending  subparagraph  (C)  to  read  as 
follows: 

••(C)(i)  for  loans  made  before  July  1, 1993,  may 
provide,  at  the  option  of  the  institution  and  in 
accordance  with  regulations  issued  by  the  Sec- 
retary, that  during  the  repayment  period  of  the 
loan,  payments  of  principal  and  interest  by  the 
borrower  with  respect  to  all  outstanding  loans 
made  to  the  student  from  a  student  loan  fund 
assisted  under  this  part  shall  be  at  a  rate  equal 
to  not  less  than  $30  per  month,  except  that  the 
institution  may,  subject  to  such  regulations, 
permit  a  borrower  to  pay  less  than  $30  per 
month  for  a  period  of  not  more  than  1  year 
when  such  lower  payment  is  necessary  to  avoid 
hardship  to  the  borrower,  but  in  no  event  shall 
the  10-year  maximum  repayment  period  provided 
for  in  subparagraph  (A)  of  this  paragraph  be 
extended: 

"(ii)  for  loans  made  on  or  after  July  1,  1X>3, 
may  provide,  at  the  option  of  the  institution  and 
in  accordance  with  regulations  issued  by  the 
Secretary,  that  during  the  repayment  period  of 
the  loan,  payments  of  principal  and  interest  by 
the  borrower  with  respect  to  all  outstanding 
loans  made  to  the  student  from  a  student  loan 
fund  assisted  under  this  part  shall  be  at  a  rale 
equal  to  not  less  than  $40  per  month,  except  that 
the  institution  may  permit  a  borrou/er  to  pay 
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S40  per  month  when  such  lovaer  pay- 
necessary  to  avoid  hardship  to  the  bor- 
rower, t  ut  in  no  event  shall  the  Kf-year  maxi- 
e]  ayment  period  provided  for  in  subpara- 
of  this  paragraph  be  extended;  and 
nay  provide  that  the  total  payments  by 
Oorrojfer  for  a  monthly  or  similar  payment  pe- 
respect  to  the  aggregate  of  all  loans 
he  institution  may.  when  the  amount  of 
montl  ly  or  other  similar  payment  is  not  a 
of  S5.  be  rounded  to  the  next  highest 
dbllar  amount  that  is  a  multiple  of  $5;": 
by  amending  subparagraph  (D)  to  read  as 
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provide  that  the  loan  shall  bear  in- 

the  unpaid  balance  of  the  loan,  at  the 

3  percent  per  year  in  the  case  of  any 

before  July  1,  1931.  (ii)  4  percent  per 

the  case  of  any  loan  made  on  or  after 

981.  (Hi)  5  percent  per  year  in  the  case 

made  on  or  after  October  I,  1981,  or 

percent  per  year  for  the  first  4  years  of  re- 

and  8  percent  during  the  remainder  of 

repc^yment  period  in  the  case  of  any  loan 

or  after  July  1.  1993.  except  that  no  in- 

accrue— 

to  the  beginning  date  of  repayment 
under  subparagraph  (A)(i):  or 
coring  any  period  in  which  repayment  is 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (2);";  and 
amending  subparagraph  (E)  to  read  as 
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provide  that  the  loan  is  made  with- 

and  without  endorsement,  except 

institution  participating  in  the  loan 

under  this  part  may— 

p^or  to  making  any  loan  under  this  part, 

credit  report  from  at  least  one  national 

lAireau  organization  with  respect  to  a 

ap,  ilicant  who  is  an  independent  student 

1  of  the  award  year  for  which  assist- 

Iking  sought;  and 

r  "quire  an  applicant  described  in  clause 
in  the  judgment  of  the  institution  in  ac- 
with  the  regulations  issued  by  the  See- 
as  an  adverse  credit  history,  to  obtain 
worthy  cosigner  in  order  to  obtain  the 
that  for  purposes  of  this  paragraph, 
insufficient   or   nonexistent   credit   history 
be  considered  to  be  an  adverse  credit 
and 

amending  subparagraph  (A)  of  para- 
to  read  as  follows: 

repayment  of  principal  of,  or  interest 

loan  from  a  student  loan  fund  assisted 

part  shall  be  required  during  any  pe- 
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tfis) 


d^ng  which  the  borrower- 
pursuing  a  full-time  course  of  study  as 
determir^d  by  an  eligible  institution; 

pursuing  at  least  a  half-time  course  of 

determined  by  such  institution);  or 

is  pursuing  a  course  of  study  pursuant 

grc  iuate  fellowship  program  approved  by 

Seci  itary,  or  pursuant  to  a  rehabilitation 

program  for  disabled  individuals  ap- 

the  Secretary,  except  that  no  bor- 

be  eligible  for  a  deferment  under  this 

loan  made  under  this  part  (other  than 

under  section  428B  or  428C),  while 

a  medical  internship  or  residency  pro- 
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in  excess  of  3  years  during  which  the 
is  seeking  and  unable  to  find  full-time 


bi 


1  ot 


in  excess  of  3  years  during  which  the 
is  temporarily  totally  disabl&l,  as  es- 
by  sworn  affidavit  of  a  qualified  phy- 
during  which  the  borrower  is  unable 
employment  by  reason  of  the  care  re- 
a  dependent  who  is  so  disabled;  or 

in  excess  of  3  years  during  which  the 
is  working  full-time  and  earning  at  or 
percent  of  the  poverty  line  for  a  fam- 


ily of  2  as  defined  in  section  673(2)  of  the  Com- 
munity Service  Block  Grant  Act."; 

(4)  by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subsections: 

"(e)  FORBEARASCE.—The  Secretary  shall  en- 
sure that,  upon  written  request,  a  lender  shall 
grant  a  borrower  forbearance  of  principal  and 
interest,  renewable  at  12-month  intervals  for  a 
period  not  to  exceed  3  years,  on  such  terms  as 
are  otherwise  consistent  with  the  regulations  is- 
sued by  the  Secretary  and  agreed  upon  in  writ- 
ing by  the  parties  to  the  loan,  with  the  approval 
of  the  insurer,  if— 

'•(1)  the  borrower's  debt  burden  equals  or  ex- 
ceeds 20  percent  of  such  borrower's  gross  in- 
come; or 

"(2)  the  institution  determines  that  the  bor- 
rower should  qualify  for  forbearance  for  other 
reasons. 

••(f)  SPECIAL  REPAYMENT  AUTHORITY.— 

"(1)  In  GBNERAL.-Subject  to  such  restrictions 
as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe  to  protect  the  in- 
terest of  the  United  States  and  in  order  to  en- 
courage repayment  on  loans  made  under  this 
part  which  are  in  default,  the  Secretary  may, 
pursuant  to  the  agreement  entered  into  under 
this  part,  authorize  an  institution  of  higher 
education  to  compromise  on  the  repayment  of 
such  defaulted  loans  in  accordance  with  para- 
graph (2). 

"(2)  Limitation.— (A)  No  compromise  repay- 
ment of  a  defaulted  loan  described  in  paragraph 
(1)  may  be  made  unless  the  student  borrower 
pays— 

'•(i)  90  percent  of  the  loan  made  under  this 
part; 

"(ii)  the  interest  due  on  such  loan;  and 

'  (Hi)  any  collection  fees  due  on  such  loan. 

'•(B)  The  compromise  repayment  described  in 
subparagraph  (A)  shall  be  paid  in  a  lump  sum 
payment.". 

SSC.   452.    CANCELLATION  OP  LOANS  FOR   CER- 
TAIN PUBUC  SERVICE. 

Section  465  of  the  Act  (20  U.S.C.  10S7ff)  is 
amended — 

(1)  by  amending  subparagraph  (B)  of  sub- 
section (a)(2)  to  read  as  follows: 

"(B)  as  a  full-time  teacher  of  mathematics, 
science,  foreign  languages,  special  education, 
bilingual  education,  or  any  other  field  of  exper- 
tise where  the  State  educational  agency  deter- 
mines there  is  a  shortage  of  qualified  teachers;"; 
and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(c)  Special  Rules.— 

"(1)  List.— If  the  list  of  schools  in  which  a 
teacher  may  perform  service  pursuant  to  sub- 
paragraph (A)  of  paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (a) 
is  not  available  before  May  I  of  any  year,  the 
Secretary  may  use  the  list  for  the  year  preceding 
the  year  for  which  the  determination  is  made  to 
make  such  service  determination. 

•'(2)  CONTINUING  ELIGIBILITY.-Any  teacher 
who  performs  service  in  a  school  which— 

"(A)  meets  the  requirements  of  subparagraph 
(A)  of  paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (a)  in  any 
year;  and 

•'(B)  in  a  subsequent  year  fails  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  such  subparagraph, 
nuiy  continue  to  teach  in  such  school  and  shall 
be  eligible  for  loan  cancellation  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (a)  in  such  subse- 
quent years.". 

SEC.  4S3.  DISTRIBUTION  OF  ASSETS  FROM  STU- 
DENT LOAN  FUNDS. 

Section  466  of  the  Act  (20  U.S.C.  1087ff)  is 
amended — 

(1)  in  subsection  (b),  by  striking  "1997"  and 
inserting  "2005". 

(2)  in  subsection  (c) — 

(A)  by  striking  "Upon"  and  inserting  "(1) 
Upon"; 

(B)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  as 
subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B),  respectively;  and 


(C)  by  adding  at  the  end  tht  follovring  new 
paragraph: 

"(2)  No  finding  that  the  liquid  assets  of  a  stu- 
dent loan  fund  established  under  this  part  ex- 
ceed the  amount  required  under  paragraph  (I) 
may  be  made  prior  to  a  date  which  is  2  years 
after  the  date  on  which  the  institution  of  higher 
education  received  the  funds  from  such  institu- 
tion's allocation  under  section  462.". 

SEC.  454.  STUDENT  AID  METHODOLOGY. 

(a)  AMENDMENT  TO  HBADiNG.—The  heading 
for  part  F  of  title  IV  of  the  Act  (20  U.S.C.  I087kk 
et  seq.)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Part  F— Student  Aid  Methodology". 

(b)  Conforming  amendments.— 

(1)  PELL  GRANTS.— Section  411(f)  Of  the  Act  is 
amended — 

(A)  in  paragraph  (1) — 

(i)  in  the  matter  preceding  subparagraph  (A), 
by  striking  "eligibility  index"  and  inserting  "ex- 
pected family  contribution"; 

(ii)  in  subparagraph  (A)  by  striking  "eligi- 
bility index  "  and  inserting  "expected  family 
contribution"; 

(Hi)  in  subparagraph  (B),  by  striking  "eligi- 
bility index"  and  inserting  "expected  family 
contribution";  and 

(iv)  in  subparagraph  (D),  by  striking  "eligi- 
bility index"  and  inserting  "expected  family 
contribution";  and 

(B)  in  paragraph  (3),  by  striking  "eligibility 
index"  and  inserting  "expected  family  contribu- 
tion"; 

(2)  Advisory  committee  on  student  finan- 
cial ASSISTANCE.— Section  491  of  the  Act  (20 
U.S.C.  1098)  is  amended— 

(A)  in  subparagraph  (B)  of  subsection  (a)(2), 
by  striking  "needs  analysis,"  and  inserting 
"student  aid  methodology"; 

(B)  in  paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (c),  by 
striking  "needs  analysis"  and  inserting  "stu- 
dent aid  methodology";  and 

(C)  in  paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (d),  by 
striking  "needs  analysis  under  sections  41 1 A 
through  41  IE  and"  and  inserting  "student  aid 
methodology  established  under". 

SEC.  455.  AMOUNT  OF  NEED. 

The  text  of  section  471  of  the  Act  (20  U.S.C. 
1087kk)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  subpart  1  or 
3  of  part  A,  the  determination  of  need  for  finan- 
cial assistance  under  this  title  for  any  stiident  is 
equal  to  the  cost  of  attendance  of  such  student 
minus— 

"(I)  the  expected  family  contribution  of  su^h 
student  for  the  academic  year  for  which  the  de- 
termination is  made  determined  in  accordance 
unth  this  part; 

"(2)  except  as  otherwise  provided  in  subpart  2 
of  part  A,  a  student  contribution  equal  to  the 
greater  of— 

"(A)  $900  for  first-year  dependent  under- 
graduates or  $1,100  for  all  other  students,  except 
that  this  subparagraph  shall  not  apply  to  inde- 
pendent students  with  dependents  other  than  a 
spouse:  or 

"(B)  the  student  contribution  determined  in 
accordance  with  this  part;  and 

"(3)  the  sum  of  all  resources  available  to  such 
student  at  the  time  of  the  award,  including  the 
amount  of— 

"(A)  funds  the  student  is  entitled  to  receive 
from  a  Pell  Grant,  regardless  of  whether  the  stu- 
dent applies  for  such  funds; 

"(B)  a  waiver  of  tuition  and  fees; 

"(C)  a  scholarship  or  grant,  including  a  Sup- 
plemental Educational  Opportunity  Grant 
under  subpart  2  of  part  A  or  an  athletic  scholar- 
ship; 

••(D)  fellowship  or  assistantship  assistance: 

•'(E)  insurance  benefits  available  to  such  stu- 
dent for  such  student's  education,  including 
any  social  security  education  benefits  not  in- 


cluded  in  computing  expected  family  contribu- 
tion: 

"(F)  except  as  otherwise  provided  in  subpart  2 
of  part  A,  loans  under  part  B; 

"(G)  long-term  loans  made  by  the  institution 
(excluding  loans  made  under  part  B);  and 

••(H)  veterans'  benefits,  including  benefits  re- 
ceived under  chapters  2,  106  and  107  of  title  10, 
and  chapters  30,  31,  32,  34,  and  35  of  title  38, 
United  States  Code.". 

SBC.  456.  COST  OF  ATTVNDANCS. 

Section  472  of  the  Act  (20  U.S.C.  108711)  is 
amendedr- 

(1)  in  the  matter  preceding  paragraph  (I),  by 
striking  "except  for  subpart  1  of  part  A  and"; 
and 

(2)  in  paragraph  (6),  by  striking  "in  an  aca- 
demic program  which  normally  includes  a  for- 
mal program  of  study  abroad"  and  inserting  "in 
a  program  of  study  abroad  approved  for  credit 
by  the  student's  home  institution". 

SBC.  457.  FAMILY  CONTRIBUTION. 

Section  473  of  the  Act  (20  U.S.C.  I087nn)  is 
amended  by  striking  "subparts  I  and  3"  and  in- 
serting "subpart  3". 

SBC.    458.    STUDENT  AID   METHODOLOGY;  DATA 
ELBMtBNTS. 

Section  474  of  the  Act  (20  U.S.C.  1087nn)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

'SBC.  474.  STUDENT  AID  METHODOLOGY;  DATA 
ELBMBNTS. 

••(a)  General  Rule  for  Determination  of 
Expected  Family  Contribution.— 

"(1)  In  general.— The  expected  family  con- 
tribution— 

"(A)  for  a  dependent  student  shall  be  deter- 
mined in  accordance  with  section  475; 

"(B)  for  an  independent  student  with  depend- 
ents other  than  a  spouse  shall  be  determined  in 
accordarux  with  section  476;  and 

••(C)  for  a  single  independent  student  or  a 
married  independent  student  without  depend- 
ents (other  than  a  spouse)  shall  be  determined 
in  accordance  with  section  477. 

"(2)  The  follounng  data  elements  are  consid- 
ered in  determining  the  expected  family  con- 
tribution: 

"(A)  The  effective  income  of— 

•  (i)  the  student  and  the  student's  spouse;  and 

"(ii)  in  the  case  of  a  dependent  student,  the 
student's  parents. 

"(B)  The  number  of  family  members  in  the 
household. 

"(C)  The  number  of  family  members  in  the 
household  who  meet  the  requirements  of  section 
484(a)(1). 

"(D)  The  assets  of— 

'  (i)  the  student  and  the  student's  spouse;  and 

"(ii)  in  the  case  of  a  dependent  student,  the 
student's  parents. 

"(E)  The  marital  status  of  the  student. 

••(F)  The  additional  expenses  incurred— 

'  (i)  in  the  case  of  a  dependent  student,  when 
both  parents  of  the  student  are  employed  or 
when  the  family  is  headed  by  a  single  parent 
who  is  employed;  or 

•'(ii)  in  the  case  of  an  independent  stuxient, 
when  both  the  student  and  the  student's  spouse 
are  employed  or  when  the  employed  student 
qualifies  as  a  surviving  spouse  or  as  a  head  of 
household  under  section  2  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1986. 

"(b)  Exclusion  of  forced  Sale  proceeds.— 
In  the  computation  of  expected  family  contribu- 
tion for  expected  any  academic  year,  there  shall 
be  excluded  from  such  contribution  any  pro- 
ceeds of  a  sale  of  farm  or  business  assets  of  such 
family  if  such  sale  results  from  a  voluntary  or 
involuntary  foreclosure,  forfeiture,  or  bank- 
ruptcy or  an  involuntary  liquidation.". 

SBC.  459.  EXPECTED  FAMILY  CONTRIBUTION  FOR 
DEPENDENT  STUDENTS. 

Section  475  of  the  Act  (20  UJS.C.  1087oo)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 


'SBC.    47&    BXFECTBD    FAMILY    CONTtOBUTION 
FOR  DBIVNIXNT  8TUDBNTS. 

••(a)  Computation  of  Expected  Family  Con- 
tribution.— For  each  dependent  student,  the 
expected  family  contribution  is  equal  to  the  sum 
of- 

••(1)  the  contribution  from  parents^  income 
and  assets,  determined  in  accordance  urith  sub- 
section (b); 

••(2)  the  contribution  from  student's  income, 
determined  in  accordance  with  subsection  (h); 
and 

"(3)  the  contribution  from  student's  assets,  de- 
termined in  accordance  with  subsection  (I). 

"(b)  Contribution  From  Parents'  Income 
AND  ASSETS.— The  parents'  contribution  from  in- 
come and  assets  is  equal  to — 

"(1)  the  sum  of— 

"(A)  the  standard  contribution  from  parents' 
income,  determined  in  accordance  unth  sub- 
section (c);  and 

'•(B)  the  contribution  from  parents'  assets,  de- 
termined in  accordance  with  subsection  (g);  di- 
vided by: 

"(2)  the  number  of  family  members  who  meet 
the  requirements  of  section  484(a)(1)  during  the 
avoard  period  for  which  assistance  under  this 
title  is  requested. 

"(c)  Standard  Contribution  From  Parents' 
Income.— The  standard  contribution  from  par- 
ents' income  is  determined  by — 

"(1)  calculating  the  sum  of— 
"(A)  the  effective  family  income  determined  in 
accordance  with  subsection  (d);  minus 

"(B)  the  total  offsets  against  income  deter- 
mined in  accordance  with  subsection  (e);  and 

••(2)  assessing  the  result  in  accordance  with 
subsection  (f). 

"(d)  Determination  of  Effective  Family 
Income.— The  effective  family  income  is  equal  to 
the  annual  adjusted  family  income  minus  the 
sum  of— 

••(1)  the  amount  of  United  States  income  tax 
paid  or  payable  by  the  parents  in  the  tax  year 
preceding  the  award  year;  and 

"(2)  an  allowance  for  State  and  other  taxes, 
as  determined  by  multiplying  the  parents'  total 
income  by  a  percentage  determined  according  to 
the  following  table: 


'Percentages  for  Computation  of  State  and 
Other  Tax  Allowance 


And  parents'  total 
incmne  is — 

less  than  tlSfiOO  or 

tlS.OOO  more  the 

the  per-  percent- 

centage  is  age  is 


If  parents'  State  or  terri- 
tory of  residence  is— 


Alaska.  Puerto  Rico.  Wyo- 

3 

2 

ming, 

American  Samoa.  Guam. 

4 

3 

Louismna,  Nevada. 

Teias,  Trust  Territory. 

Virgin  Islands. 

Florida,  South  Dakota, 

5 

4 

Tennessee.  New  Mexico. 

North  Dakota,  Washington 

6 

5 

Alabama,  Arizona,  Arkan- 

7 

6 

sas,  Indiana.  Mississippi. 

Missouri,  Montana.  New 

Hampshire.  Oklahoma. 

West  Virginia. 

Colorado.  Connecticut. 

a 

7 

Georgia,  Illinois,  Kansas. 

Kentucky. 

California.  Delaware, 

9 

S 

Idaho.  loiva.  Nebraska, 

North  Carolina.  Ohio. 

Pennsylvania.  South 

Carolina.  Utah.  Vermont. 

Virginia.  Canada,  Mez- 

10 

9 

District  of  Columbia.  Ha- 

11 

10 

waii,  Maryland,  Massa- 

chusetts. Oregon.  Rhode 

Island. 

Michigan.  Minnesota 

12 

11 

Wisconsin 

13 

12 

New  York  

14 

13 

"(e)  Total  Offsets  Against  Income.— Total 
offsets  against  income  are  determined  by  deduct- 
ing— 

"(1)  a  family  size  offset  as  tietermined  by  the 
following  table: 

"Family  Site  Otheta 
FamUjMemr 
berK  Amount: 

1  «,400 

2 tSjOOO 

3 t9M0 

4 „„    $12J00 

5 $14,900 

€  or  more  ....    $16,600,   plus  $2,000  for  each 
member  over  6. 

"(2)  an  employment  expense  offset  determined 
in  accordance  with  section  480(b)(3). 

••(f)  Assessment  of  discretionary  Income.— 

'•(1)  In  general.— {A)  The  discretionary  in- 
come that  is  assessed  under  this  subsection  is 
equal  to — 

••(i)  the  effective  family  income  (as  determined 
under  subsection  (d));  minus 

••(ii)  the  total  offsets  to  such  income  (as  deter- 
mined under  subsection  (e)). 

•'(B)  If  the  discretionary  income  described  in 
subparagraph  (A)  is  a  negative  amount,  the 
contribution  from  the  parents'  income  is  zero. 

"(2)  Standard  contribution.— if  such  discre- 
tionary income  is  a  positive  amount,  the  stand- 
ard contribution  from  discretionary  income  is 
determined  in  accordance  with  the  following 
chart: 

'Diteretitmaiy  Incofr;         Bxpeeted  etmMtiHoit: 

$0  to  $5,000 11%  of  discretionary  in- 
come. 

$5,001  to  $10.000 $550,  plus  13%  of  amount 

over  $5,000. 

$10,001  to  $15,000  $l.2O0.  plus  11%  of  amount 

over  tlO.OOO. 

$15,001  and  above  $2,100.  plus  25%  of  amount 

over  $l5j000. 

•'(g)  Contribution  from  Parents'  assets.— 
The  staruiard  contribution  from  parents'  assets 
is  determined  in  accordance  unth  paragraphs  (1) 
through  (6)  as  follows: 

"(1)  Principal  place  of  residence.— If  the 
parental  assets  include  a  principal  place  of  resi- 
dence, deduct  $30,000  from  the  net  value  of  the 
principal  place  of  residence,  except  that  the  net 
ixilue  of  a  principal  place  of  residence  shall  be 
considered  to  be  zero  when  the  adjusted  gross 
income  of  the  parents  is  $50,000  or  less.  If  the 
subtraction  required  by  the  preceding  sentence 
of  this  paragraph  produces  a  negative  number, 
the  amount  determined  under  this  paragraph 
shall  be  zero. 

"(2)  Other  assets.— If  the  parental  assets  in- 
clude assets  other  than  a  principal  place  of  resi- 
dence and  other  than  farm  and  business  assets, 
deduct  $25,000  from  the  net  value  of  such  other 
assets.  If  the  subtraction  required  by  the  preced- 
ing sentence  of  this  paragraph  produces  a  nega- 
tive number,  the  amount  determined  under  this 
paragraph  shall  be  zero. 

"(3)  Farm  or  business  assets.— If  the  paren- 
tal assets  include  farm  or  business  assets,  or 
both,  deduct  $80,000  in  the  case  of  business  as- 
sets or  $100,000  in  the  case  of  farm  assets  from 
the  net  x>alue  of  the  farm  or  business  assets,  or 
both,  except  that  the  net  txUue  of  farm  assets 
shall  be  considered  to  be  zero  when  the  adjusted 
gross  income  of  the  parents  is  $50,000  or  less.  If 
the  subtraction  required  by  the  preceding  sen- 
tence of  this  paragraph  produces  a  negative 
number,  the  amount  determined  under  this 
paragraph  shall  be  zero. 

"(4)  Special  rule.— If  the  sum  of  the  farm 
and  business  deduction  and  the  deductions  in 
paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  exceeds  $100,000  in  the 
case  of  business  deductions  or  $130,000  in  the 
case  of  farm  deductions,  the  farm  arui  business 
deductions  shall  be  reduced  by  the  amount  that 
the  sum  exceeds  $110,000  or  $130,000.  as  the  case 
may  be. 
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"(5) 
ASSETS. 

rental 
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and  (3). 
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ative 
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negatiw 
tion 


I  XPSCTSD  CONTRIBUTION  FROM  PARENTAL 

.-  -(A)  The  expected  contribution  from  pa- 

a  tsets  equals  5  percent  of  the  total  of  the 

obtained  under  paragraphs  (I),  (2). 


the  calculation  of  effective  family  in- 
rehiired  by  subsection  (d)  produces  a  neg- 
n\mber.  the  expected  contribution  from 
assets,   calculated   under  this  para- 
!  hall  be  reduced  by  the  amount  of  that 
effective  family  income.  If  the  subtrac- 
reAired  by  the  preceding  sentence  of  this 
subpara  jraph  produces  a  negative  number,  the 
determined   under   this  subparagraph 
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SflPARATtON  OR  DIVORCE.— (A)  If  the  StU- 

are  separated  or  divorced  and  not 
only  the  assets  of  the  parent  whose 
is  included  in  computing  annual  ad- 
income  shall  be  considered, 
that  parent  has  remarried,  or  if  the 
a  widow  or  widou^er  who  has  remar- 
the  parent's  spouse's  income  also  is  in- 
computing  effective  family  income,  the 
that  parent's  spouse  shall  also  be  in- 
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sum  of— 

adjusted  gross  income  of  the  student 

to  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  for 

immediately  preceding  the  award  year. 

earned  from  work,  but  not  reported  on 

income  tax  return,  minus  any  exclud- 

(as  defined  in  section  460(b)(4));  and 

total  annual  amount  of  untaxed  in- 

benefits  received  by  the  student  in  the 

inknediately  preceding   the  award  year; 


I  ke  I 


ihe 


the  amount  of  United  States  income  tax 

payable  by  the  student  in  the  tax  year 

the  award  year. 

"Atal  Offsets  against  student's  in- 

— IToto/  offsets  against  student's  income 


tnc  <me 
fro  n 


that 
wo  s 


*SBC.  ^W  EXPECTED  FAMIX  CONTRIBUTION 
FOR  INDEPENDENT  STUDENTS  WITH 
DEPENDENTS  OTHER  THAN  A 
SPOUSE. 

"(a)  Computation  of  expected  Family  Con- 
tribution.— For  independent  students  with  de- 
pendents other  than  a  spouse,  the  expected  fam- 
ily contribution  is  equal  to — 

"(I)  the  sum  of— 

"(A)  the  standard  contribution  from  student's 
(and  spouse's)  incotne  determined  in  accordance 
with  subsection  (b);  plus 

"(B)  the  contribution  from  student's  (and 
spouse's)  assets  determined  in  accordance  unth 
subsection  (f);  divided  by 

"(2)  the  number  of  family  members  who  meet 
the  requirements  of  section  484(a)(1)  during  the 
award  period  for  which  assistance  under  this 
title  is  requested. 

"(b)  Computing  the  Standard  contribution 
From  Student's  (and  Spouse's)  Income.— The 
standard  contribution  from  the  student's  (and 
spouse's)  income  is  determined  by — 

"(I)  calculating  the  sum  of— 

"(A)  the  effective  family  income  determined  in 
accordance  with  subsection  (c);  minus 

"(B)  the  total  offsets  against  income  as  deter- 
mined in  accordance  with  subsection  (d);  and 

"(2)  assessing  the  results  in  accordance  with 
subsection  (e). 

"(c)  Determination  of  Effective  Family 
Income.— The  effective  family  income  is  equal  to 
the  annual  adjusted  family  income  minus  the 
sum  of— 

"(I)  the  amount  of  United  States  income  tax 
paid  or  payable  by  the  student  (and  spouse)  in 
the  tax  year  preceding  the  aumrd  year;  and 

"(2)  an  allowance  for  State  and  other  taxes  as 
determined  by  multiplying  the  student's  (and 
spouse's)  total  income  by  a  percentage  deter- 
mined according  to  the  following  table: 


"Percentages  for  Computation  of  State  and 
Other  Tax  Allowance 


And  student's  (and 
sjnuse's)  total  in- 
come is— 

less  than  tIS.OOO  or 

$15,000  more  the 

the  per-  percent- 

centage  is       age  is 


dependent  student  offset  of  tS.SOO;  and 

the  parental  discretionary  income  (as 

under  subsection  (f))  is  a  negative 

the  amount,  if  any.  by  which  the  result 

i  ubtraction  performed  under  subsection 

less  than  zero. 

i  SSESSMENT  OF  STUDENT'S  INCOME.— 

I  EG  ATIVE  AMOUNT.— If  the  Student's  ef- 
I  icome  (as  determined  under  subsection 
the  total  offsets  (as  determined  under 
(j))  is  a  negative  amount,  the  con- 
from  student  income  is  zero. 
1^}SITIVE  amount.— If  the  student's  ef fee- 
is  a  positive  amount,  the  contribu- 
such  student's  income  is  equal  to  75 
of  such  student's  effective  income,  ex- 
for  a  first-year  undergraduate  student 
not  enrolled  at  least  half-time  in  the 
academic  year,   the  effective  income 
equal  to  50  percent  of  such  student's  ef- 
i  icome. 

Qetermination  of  Contribution  "rom 
'S  ASSETS. — The  contribution  from  the 
assets  is  equal  to  33  percent  of  such 
net  assets.". 

EXPECTED  FAMILY  CONTRIBUTION  FOR 
INDEPENDENT  STUDENTS  WITH  DE- 
PSNIONTS  OTHER  THAN  A  SPOUSE. 

476  of  the  Act  (20  U.S.C.  I087pp)  is 
to  read  as  follows: 


If  student's  State  or  terri- 
tory of  residence  is — 


Alaska,  Puerto  Rico,  Wyo-  3 

ming. 
American  Samoa,  Guam,  4 

Louisiana.  Nevada. 

Texas.  Trust  Territory, 

Virgin  Islands. 
Florida.  South  Dakota,  5 

Tennessee.  New  Mexico. 
North  Dakota.  Washington  S 

Alabama.  Arizona.  Arkan-  7 

SOS,  Indiana,  Mississippi, 

Missouri,  Montana,  New 

Hampshire,  Oklahoma. 

West  Virginia. 
Colorado.  Connecticut.  8 

Georgia,  Illinois.  Kansas. 

Kentucky. 
California.  Delaware,  9 

Idaho,  Iowa,  Netrraska, 

North  Carolina.  Ohio, 

Pennsylvania.  South 

Carolina,  Utah,  Vermont, 

Virginia,  Canada,  Mex- 
ico. 


10 

9 

District  of  Columbia,  Ha- 

11 

10 

waii,  Maryland.  Massa- 

chusetts, Oregon,  Rhode 

Island. 

Michigan,  Minnesota  

12 

11 

Wisconsin 

13 

12 

New  York  

14 

13 

"(d)  Total  Offsets  Against  Income.— Total 
offsets  against  income  are — 

"(1)  a  family  size  offset  equal  to  the  amount 
specified  in  the  following  table: 

"Family  Size  Offtet* 
FamUy  Mem- 
Amount: 
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'Family  Sixe  Wfwett— Continued 

3 ;;!""!;;!!!;  <9;«» 

4 tl2.i00 

5  $14,900 

S  or  more  ....    $16,600,   plus  $2,000  for  each 
member  over  6. 

"(2)  in  the  case  of  a  married  independent  stu- 
dent when  both  the  student  and  spouse  were 
employed  in  the  year  for  which  income  is  re- 
ported, or  in  the  case  of  a  student  who  qualifies 
as  a  hectd  of  household  as  defined  in  section  2 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986,  an  em- 
ployment expense  offset  determined  in  accord- 
ance with  section  4SO(b)(3)). 

"(e)  ASSESSMENT  OF  DISCRETIONARY  IN- 
COME.— 

"(1)  IN  GENERAL.- 

"(A)  The  discretionary  income  that  is  assessed 
under  this  subsection  is  equal  to — 

"(i)  the  effective  family  income  (as  determined 
under  subsection  (c));  minus 

"(ii)  the  total  offsets  to  such  income  (as  deter- 
mined under  subsection  (d)). 

•'(B)  If  the  discretionary  income  described  in 
subparagraph  (A)  is  a  negative  amount,  the 
contribution  from  the  student's  (and  spotise's) 
income  is  zero. 

"(2)  Standard  contribution.— If  such  discre- 
tionary income  is  a  positive  amount,  the  stand- 
ard contribution  from  discretionary  income  is 
determined  in  accordance  unth  the  following 
chart: 

'DUereOoiuuy  imeome:         Expedtd  contribution: 

$0  to  $5.000 11%  of  discretionary  in- 
come. 

$5,001  to  $10.000 $550.  plus  13%  of  amount 

over  $5,000. 

$10,001  to  $15,000  $1,200,  plus  18%  of  amount 

over  $10,000. 

$15,001  and  above  $2,100.  plus  25%  of  amount 

over  $15/100. 

"(f)  Contribution  From  student's  (and 
Spouse's)  assets. — The  standard  contribution 
from  student's  (and  spouse's)  assets  is  deter- 
mined in  accordance  with  paragraphs  (1) 
through  (6)  as  follows: 

"(1)  Principal  place  of  residence.— If  the 
student's  (and  spouse's)  assets  include  a  prin- 
cipal place  of  residence,  deduct  $30,000  from  the 
net  value  of  the  principal  place  of  residence,  ex- 
cept that  the  net  value  of  a  principal  place  of 
residence  shall  be  considered  to  be  zero  when 
the  adjusted  gross  income  of  the  student  (and 
spouse)  is  S50,000  or  less.  If  the  subtraction  re- 
quired by  the  preceding  sentence  of  this  para- 
graph produces  a  negative  number,  the  amount 
determined  under  this  paragraph  shall  be  zero. 

"(2)  Other  ASSSTS.-If  the  student's  (and 
spouse's)  assets  include  assets  other  than  a 
principal  place  of  residence  and  other  than  farm 
and  business  assets,  deduct  $25,000  from  the  net 
value  of  those  other  assets.  If  the  subtraction  re- 
quired by  the  preceding  sentence  of  this  para- 
graph produces  a  negative  number,  the  amount 
determined  under  this  paragraph  stiall  be  zero. 

"(3)  Farm  or  business  assets.— If  the  stu- 
dent's (and  spouse's)  assets  include  farm  or 
business  assets,  or  both,  deduct  180,000  in  the 
case  of  business  assets  or  $100,000  in  the  case  of 
farm  assets  from  the  net  value  of  the  farm  or 
business  assets,  or  both,  except  that  the  net 
value  of  farm  assets  shall  be  considered  to  be 
zero  when  the  adjusted  gross  income  of  the  stu- 
dent (and  spotise)  is  $50,000  or  less.  If  the  sub- 
traction required  by  the  preceding  sentence  of 
this  paragraph  produces  a  negative  number,  the 
amount  determined  under  this  paragraph  shall 
be  zero. 

"(4)  Special  rule.— If  the  sum  of  the  farm 
and  business  deduction  and  the  deductions  in 
paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  exceeds  $110,000  in  the 
case  of  business  deductions  or  $130,000  in  the 
case  of  farm  deductions,  the  farm  and  business 
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deduction  shall  be  reduced  by  the  amount  that 
the  sum  exceeds  $110,000,  or  $130,000,  as  the  case 
may  be. 

"(5)  Expected  contribution  from  student's 
assets.— (A)  The  expected  contribution  from 
student's  (and  spouse's)  assets  equals  5  percent 
of  the  total  of  the  amounts  obtained  under  para- 
graphs (I),  (2).  and  (3). 

••(B)  If  the  assessment  of  discretionary  income 
under  subsection  (c)  produces  a  negative  num- 
ber, the  expected  contribution  from  student's 
(and  spouse's)  assets,  calculated  under  this 
paragraph,  shall  be  reduced  by  the  amount  of 
that  negative  effective  family  income.  If  the  sub- 
traction required  by  the  preceding  sentence  of 
this  subparagraph  produces  a  negative  number, 
the  amount  determined  under  this  subparagraph 
shall  be  zero. 

"(6)  Separated  or  divorced.— If  the  married 
independent  student  unth  dependents  is  sepa- 
rated or  divorced,  only  assets  of  the  independent 
student  shall  be  considered. ". 

SEC.  491.  EXPECTED  PAMOV  CONTRIBimON  FOR 
SINGLE  INDEPENDENT  STUDENTS 
OR  FOR  MARRIED  INDEPENDENT 
STUDENTS  WITHOUT  OTHER  DE- 
PENDENTS. 

Section  477  of  the  Act  (20  U.S.C.  I087qq)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"SBC.  ¥77.  EXPECTED  FAMILY  CONTRIBUTION 
FOR  SINGLE  INDEPENDENT  STU- 
DENTS OR  FOR  MARRIED  INDEPEND- 
ENT STUDENTS  WITHOUT  OTHER  DE- 
PENDENTS. 

"(a)  COMPUTATION  OF  EXPECTED  FAMILY  CON- 
TRIBUTION.-For  single  independent  students  or 
married  independent  students  without  other  de- 
pendents, the  expected  family  contribution  is 
equal  to — 

"(I)  the  sum  of— 

"(A)  the  standard  contribution  from  student's 
(and  spouse's)  incotne  determined  in  accordance 
with  subsection  (b);  plus 

"(B)  the  contribution  from  student's  (and 
spouse's)  assets  determined  in  accordance  with 
subsection  (f);  divided  by 

"(C)  the  number  of  family  members  who  meet 
the  requirements  of  section  484(a)(1)  during  the 
award  period  for  which  aid  under  this  subpart 
is  requested. 

•'(b)  Computing  the  Standard  Contribution 
From  Student's  (and  Spouse's)  Income.— The 
standard  contribution  from  the  student's  (and 
spouse's)  income  is  determined  by — 

"(1)  computing  the  sum  of— 

••(A)  the  effective  family  income  in  accordance 
with  subsection  (c);  minus 

"(B)  the  total  offsets  against  income,  as  deter- 
mined in  accordance  with  subsection  (d);  and 

"(2)  assessing  the  results  in  accordance  with 
subsection  (e). 

"(c)  Determination  of  Effective  Family 
Income.— The  effective  family  income  is  equal  to 
the  annual  adjusted  family  income  minus  the 
sum  of— 

"(1)  the  amount  of  United  States  income  tax 
paid  or  payable  by  the  student  (and  spouse)  in 
the  tax  year  preceding  the  award  year;  and 

"(2)  an  allowance  for  State  and  other  taxes  as 
determined  by  multiplying  the  student's  (and 
spouse's)  total  income  by  a  percentage  deter- 
mined according  to  the  following  table: 


'Percentages  for  Computation  of  State  and 
Other  Tax  Allowance 

And  student's  (and 
spouse's)  total  in- 
come is — 


"Percentages  for  Computation  of  State  and 
Other  Tax  Allowance— Continued 


If  student's  State  or  terri- 
tory of  residence  is— 


If  student's  State  or  terri- 
tory of  residence  is— 


And  student 's  (and 
spouse's)  total  in- 
come is— 

less  than  $15,000  or 

$15,000  tnore  the 

the  per-  percent- 

centage  is  age  is 


Atnerican  Samoa.  Guam, 

4 

3 

Louisiana.  Nevada, 

Texas,  Trust  Territory, 

Virgin  Islands. 

Florida,  South  Dakota, 

5 

4 

Tennessee,  New  Mexico. 

North  Dakota,  Washington 

6 

5 

Alabama,  Arizona,  Arkan- 

7 

6 

sas,  Indiana,  Mississippi. 

Missouri,  Montana,  New 

Hampshire.  Oklahoma, 

West  Virginia. 

Colorado,  Connecticut, 

8 

7 

Georgia,  Illinois,  Kansas, 

Kentucky. 

California,  Delaware, 

9 

3 

Idaho,  Iowa.  Nebraska. 

North  Carolina,  Ohio, 

Pennsylvania,  South 

Carolina,  Utah,  Vermont, 

Virginia.  Carwtda.  Mex- 

Maine,  New  Jersey  

to 

9 

District  of  Columbia,  Ha- 

II 

10 

waii,  Maryland,  Massa- 

chusetts, Oregon,  Rhode 

Island. 

Michigan,  Minnesota  

12 

11 

Wisconsin 

13 

12 

New  York    

14 

13 

less  than  $15,000  or 

$15,000  more  the 

the  per-  percent- 

centage  is       age  is 


Alaska,  Puerto  Rico,  Wyo- 
ming. 


"(d)  TOTAL  Offsets  Against  Income.— Total 
offsets  against  income  are  determined  by  deduct- 
ing— 

"(I)  a  family  size  offset  as  determined  by  the 
following  table: 

"Family  Sixe  Offwett 
FamilyMemr 
hen:  Amount: 

1  $6,400 

2 $8,000 

"(2)  in  the  case  of  a  married  independent  stu- 
dent when  both  the  student  and  spouse  were 
employed  in  the  year  for  which  income  is  re- 
ported, or  in  the  case  of  a  student  who  qualifies 
as  a  head  of  household  as  defined  in  section  2 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986,  an  em- 
ployment expense  offset  determined  in  accord- 
ance with  section  480(b)(3). 

"(e)  ASSESSMENT  OF  DISCRETIONARY  IN- 
COME.— 

"(1)  In  ceneral.—(A)  The  discretionary  in- 
come that  is  assessed  under  this  subsection  is 
equal  to — 

"(i)  the  effective  family  income  (as  determined 
under  subsection  (c));  minus 

"(ii)  the  total  offsets  to  such  income  (as  deter- 
mined under  subsection  (d)). 

"(B)  If  the  discretionary  income  described  in 
subparagraph  (A)  is  a  negative  amount,  the 
contribution  from  the  student's  (and  spouse's) 
income  is  zero. 

"(2)  Standard  contribution.— If  stich  discre- 
tionary income  is  a  positive  amount,  the  stand- 
ard contribution  from  student's  (and  spouse's) 
income  is  equal  to  75  percent  of  such  discre- 
tionary income,  except  that  for  a  first-year  un- 
dergraduate student  or  a  first-year  graduate 
student,  who  was  not  enrolled  at  least  half-time 
in  the  previous  academic  year  and  who  was  not 
in  attendance  at  a  secondary  school,  the  stand- 
ard contribution  from  a  student's  and  spouse's 
income  is  equal  to  50  percent  of  such  student's 
discretionary  income. 

••(f)  Contribution  From  Student's  (and 
Spouse's)  assets.— 

••(I)  Independent  student  asset  contribu- 
tion.—The  asset  contribution  amount  of  an 
independent  student  and  the  student's  spouse  is 
equal  to  5  percent  of  the  sum  of  the  amounts 
computed  under  paragraphs  (3)  and  (4).  reduced 


by  the  amount,  if  any.  by  which  effective  family 
income  as  computed  under  subsection  (c)  is  less 
than  zero.  If  the  result  of  such  subtraction  is  a 
negative  amount,  the  family  asset  contribution 
amount  is  zero. 

"(2)  FAMILY  asset  contribution.— The  fam- 
ily caset  contribution  amount  of  a  single  inde- 
pendent student  is  equal  to  33  percent  of  such 
student's  net  asset  value,  reduced  by  the 
amount,  if  any.  by  which  effective  family  in- 
come as  computed  under  subsection  (c)  is  less 
than  zero.  If  such  vcUue  minus  such  amount  is 
a  negative  amount,  the  family  asset  contribution 
amount  is  zero. 

••(3)  Principal  place  of  residence.— If  the 
asset  of  an  independent  student  tvith  a  spouse 
include  a  principal  place  of  residence,  deduct 
$30,000  from  the  net  value  of  the  principal  place 
of  residence,  except  that  the  net  xxUue  of  a  prin- 
cipal place  of  residence  shall  be  considered  to  be 
zero  when  the  adjusted  gross  income  of  the  stu- 
dent (and  spouse)  is  $50,000  or  less.  If  the  sub- 
traction required  by  the  preceding  senterux  of 
this  paragraph  produces  a  negative  number,  the 
amount  determined  under  this  paragraph  shall 
be  zero. 

"(4)  Other  assets.— (A)  If  the  assets  of  an 
independent  student  with  a  spouse  include  as- 
sets other  than  a  principal  place  of  residence 
and  other  than  a  farm  and  business  assets,  de- 
duct $25,000  from  the  net  value  of  those  other 
assets.  If  the  subtraction  required  by  the  preced- 
ing sentence  of  this  subparagraph  produces  a 
negative  number,  the  amount  determined  under 
this  subparagraph  shall  be  zero. 

•'(B)(i)  If  the  assets  of  an  independent  student 
with  a  spouse  include  a  farm  or  business  assets, 
or  both,  deduct  $80,000  in  the  case  of  business 
assets  or  $100,000  in  the  case  of  farm  assets  from 
the  net  value  of  the  farm  or  business  assets,  or 
both,  except  that  the  net  vcUue  of  farm  assets 
shall  be  considered  to  be  zero  when  the  adjusted 
gross  income  of  the  student  (and  spouse)  is 
$50,000  or  less.  If  the  subtraction  required  by  the 
preceding  sentence  of  this  subjxiragraph  pro- 
duces a  negative  number,  the  amount  deter- 
mined under  this  subparagraph  shall  be  zero. 

"(ii)  If  the  sum  of  the  farm  and  business  de- 
duction arui  the  deductions  in  paragraphs  (3) 
and  (4)(A)  exceeds  $110,000  in  the  case  of  busi- 
ness deductions  or  $130,000  in  the  case  of  farm 
deductions,  the  farm  and  business  deduction 
shall  be  reduced  by  the  amount  that  such  sum 
exceeds  $110,000.  or  $130,000.  as  the  case  may 
be.". 

ax.  Mt.  REGULATIONS;  VPOATKD  TABLES. 

The  text  of  section  478  of  the  Act  (20  U.S.C. 
1087rr)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  Authority  To  Prescribe  Regulations 
Restricted.— 

"(I)  In  general. — Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law.  the  Secretary  shall  not  have 
the  authority  to  prescribe  regulations  to  carry 
out  this  subpart  except— 

"(A)  to  prescribe  updated  tables  uruier  sec- 
Hons  475.  476  and  477;  or 

"(B)  to  propose  modifications  in  the  student 
aid  methodology  required  by  this  subpart. 

"(2)  Special  rule.— Any  regulation  proposed 
by  the  Secretary  that  (A)  updates  tables  in  a 
manner  that  does  not  comply  ujith  subsection 
(b),  or  (B)  proposes  modifications  under  para- 
graph (1)(B)  of  this  subsection,  shall  not  be  ef- 
fective unless  approved  by  joint  resolution  of  the 
Congress  by  May  1  following  the  date  such  reg- 
ulations are  published  in  the  Federal  Register  in 
accordance  urith  section  482.  If  the  Congress 
fails  to  approve  such  regulations  by  such  May  1, 
the  Secretary  shall  ptiblish  in  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister in  accordance  urith  section  482  updated  ta- 
bles for  the  applicable  award  year  that  are  pre- 
scribed in  accordance  with  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section. 

"(b)  Provision  for  Governing  Updated  Ta- 
bles.— 
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ADJUSTHtSNTS. — (A)  Each  of  the  amounts 
as  an  offset  for  family  size  for  depend- 
independent  students  shall,  for  each 
year  after  academic  year  1991-1992,  be 
adjustkd  by  the  Secretary  by  increasing  (or  de- 
creasii  g)  the  comparable  amount  for  the  preced- 
ing academic  year  by  a  percentage  equal  to  the 
increase    (or    decrease)     in     the 
Consuiner  Price  Index  for  Wage  Earners  and 
Workers  published  by  the  Department 
Lab^,  and  rounded  to  the  nearest  SIOO. 

The  Secretary  shall  publish  in  the  Fed- 
liegister  a  revised  table  for  an  offset  for 
family  size  in  accordance  urith  section  462. 

RBVISI0NS.—(A)  The  Secretary  shall,  for 

I  cademic  year  after  academic  year  1991- 

ffiiblish  in  the  Federal  Register  such  revi- 

offsets  against  income,  asset  determina- 

assessment  rates  as  are  necessary  to 

the  most  recent  and  relevant  data. 

The  Secretary  shall  publish  in  the  Fed- 

Rkgister  the  revised  determinations  required 

sub  xtragraph  (A)  in  accordance  with  section 
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subsection  (a) — 
striking  "The  Secretary"  and  inserting 
as  provided  in  subsection  (c),  the  See- 


by    striking     "S15,000"    and    inserting 
(excluding  a  dependent  student's  in- 


striking  "who  file"  and  inserting  "who 
ire  eligible  to  file":  and 
inserting:  "or  who  file  or  are  eligible  to 
income  tax  return  pursuant  to  the  tax 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico, 
American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  the 
Comminwealth  of  the  Northern  Mariana  Is- 
lands, the  Republic  of  the  Marshall  Islands,  the 
Federc  ted  States  of  Micronesia,  or  Palau,  or 
who  a  e  not  required  to  file  pursuant  to  such 
tax  cot  e' after  "1986' 
(2)  »i  subsection  (b) — 

(A)  by    striking    "475(c)(2)"    ond    inserting 
"47S(d  (2) 

(B)  by    striking    "477(b)(2)"    and    inserting 
•477(c  (2)":  and 

(C)  by    striking    "476(b)(2)"   arid   inserting 
'476(ci(2) 

(3) 
sectior 
read 

"(c) 

CIPlENtS. 


y  redesignating  subsection  (c)  as  sub- 
(d)  and  inserting  a  new  subsection  (c)  to 
follows: 

Special  Trbatuent  of  AFDC/ADC  Re- 

The    expected    family    contribution 

zero  for  the  purpose  of  awarding  assist- 

i^der  part  A  (other  than  under  subpart  3 

A),  and  parts  B,  C  and  E  for  any  appli- 

1  xeiving  aid  to  families  unth  dependent 

under  a  State  plan  approved  under 

of  title  IV  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  or 

iependent  children.":  and 

amending  subsection '  (d)  (as  redesig- 
n  paragraph  (3))  to  read  as  follows: 

(d)  SIMPUFIED  APPLICATION  FORM.— 

llN  GENERAL.— The  Secretary  shall  develop 
an  easily  identifiable  simplified  applica- 
as  part  of  the  common  financial  re- 
form prescribed  in  section  483(a)  for 
described  in  this  section  to  qualify  for 
of  a  simplified  student  aid  methodology 
family  contribution. 

REDUCED  DATA  REQUIREMENTS.— The  Sim- 
plified application  form  shall  reflect  the  reduced 
I  equirements  described  in  subsections  (b) 


lUI  B 

firm 


uj  r 

\Zt'0 


DISCRETION  OP  STUDENT  FINANCIAL 
AID  OFFICER. 

Sectkn  479A  of  the  Act  (20  U.S.C.  1087tt)  is 
amenc  id- 

(1)  i  I  subsection  (a)— 

(A)  bv  inserting  after  the  second  sentence 
thereot  the  following  new  sentence:  "Further- 


more, a  financial  aid  administrator  shall  make 
necessary  adjustments  in  accordance  with  sub- 
section (c).":  and 

(B)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  sentence:  "No  student  or  parent  shall  be 
charged  a  fee  for  collecting,  processing,  or  deliv- 
ering such  supplementary  information.": 

(2)  by  redesignating  subsection  (c)  as  sub- 
section (d):  and 

(3)  by  inserting  the  following  new  subsection 
(c)  after  subsection  (b): 

"(c)  Special  adjustments.— a  student  finan- 
cial aid  administrator  shall  make  a  necessary 
adjustment  described  in  subsection  (a)  under  the 
following  circumstances: 

"(1)  In  the  case  of  dislocated  workers,  as  de- 
fined in  section  480(a)(5)}— 

"(A)  the  administrator  shall  use  the  income 
for  the  year  in  which  the  determination  is  made 
(the  award  year)  rather  than  the  income  re- 
ported in  the  preceding  tax  year:  and 

"(B)  the  administrator  shall  exclude  the  net 
value  of  investments  and  real  estate,  including 
the  primary  residence,  in  the  calculation  of  the 
expected  family  contribution. 

"(2)  In  the  case  of  a  displaced  homemaker,  as 
defined  in  section  480(a)(6)),  the  administrator 
shall  exclude  the  net  value  of  investments  and 
real  estate,  including  the  primary  residence, 
from  the  calculation  of  the  expected  family  con- 
tribution. 

"(3)  In  the  case  of  unreimbursed  medical  or 
dental  expenses,  the  adtninistrator  shall  reduce 
available  income  by  the  amount  of  unreimbursed 
medical  expenses  in  excess  of  5  percent  of  total 
income  in  calculating  the  expected  family  con- 
tribution. 

"(4)  In  the  case  of  elementary  and  secondary 
tuition  and  fees,  the  administrator  shall  reduce 
available  income  by  the  unreimbursed  tuition 
and  fees  paid  by  the  parents  for  dependents 
which  shall  not  exceed  for  each  dependent  the 
national  average  per  pupil  instructional  cost 
published  by  the  Center  for  Educational  Statis- 
tics using  the  most  recent  data  available.". 

SEC.  4S5.  DEFINITIONS;  GENERAL  CALCULATION 
RULES. 

Section  480  of  the  Act  (20  U.S.C.  1087w)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

'SEC.  480.  DEFINITIONS;  GENERAL  CALCULATION 
RULES. 

"(a)  Depinitions.—As  used  in  this  part  (ex- 
cept subpart  3  of  part  A): 

"(I)  ASSETS.— The  term  'assets'  means  cash  on 
hand,  including  amounts  in  checking  and  sav- 
ings accounts,  time  deposits,  money  market 
funds,  trusts,  stocks,  bonds,  other  securities, 
mutual  funds,  tax  shelters,  and  the  net  value  of 
real  estate,  income  producing  property,  and 
business  and  farm  assets. 

"(2)  Award  year.— The  term  'award  year'  is 
the  period  of  time  between  July  1  of  the  first 
year  and  June  30  of  the  following  year. 

"(3)  Business  assets.— The  term  'business  as- 
sets' means  property  that  is  used  in  the  oper- 
ation of  a  trade  or  business,  including  real  es- 
tate, inventories,  buildings,  machinery,  and 
other  equipment,  patents,  franchise  rights  and 
copyrights. 

"(4)  Dependent.— The  term  'dependent'— 

"(A)  when  used  uiith  respect  to  a  student  and 
except  as  otherwise  provided,  means  the  stu- 
dent's spouse,  the  student's  dependent  children, 
and  other  persons  who  live  with  and  receive 
more  than  one-half  of  their  support  from  the 
student  and  will  continue  to  receive  more  than 
one-half  of  their  support  from  the  student  dur- 
ing the  award  year:  and 

"(B)  when  used  with  respect  to  a  parent, 
means  the  parents  of  the  student,  the  student, 
any  of  the  student's  dependent  children,  de- 
pendent children  of  the  student's  parents  (in- 
cluding those  children  who  are  deemed  to  be  de- 
pendent students  when  applying  for  aid  under 


this  title)  and  other  persons  who  live  with  and 
receive  more  than  one-half  of  their  support  from 
the  parents  and  will  continue  to  receive  more 
than  one-half  of  their  support  from  the  parents 
during  the  award  year. 

"(5)  DISLOCATED  worker.— The  term  'dis- 
located worker'  means  a  worker  identified  pur- 
suant to  section  301(a)  of  the  Job  Training  Part- 
nership Act. 

"(6)  Displaced  homemaker.— The  term  'dis- 
placed homemaker'  means  an  individual  who — 

"(A)  has  not  worked  in  the  labor  force  for  a 
substantial  number  of  years  but  has,  and  during 
those  years,  worked  in  the  home  providing  un- 
paid services  for  family  members: 

"(B)(i)  has  been  a  dependent  on  public  assist- 
ance or  on  the  income  of  another  family  member 
but  is  no  longer  supported  by  that  income,  or 

"(ii)  is  receiving  public  assistance  on  account 
of  dependent  children  in  the  home:  and 

"(C)  is  unemployed  or  underemployed  and  is 
experiencing  difficulty  in  obtaining  or  upgrad- 
ing employment. 

"(7)  Farm  assets.— The  term  'farm  assets' 
means  any  property  owned  and  used  in  the  op- 
eration of  a  farm  for  profit,  including  real  es- 
tate, livestock,  livestock  products,  crops,  farm 
machinery,  and  other  equipment  inventories.  A 
farm  is  not  considered  to  be  operated  for  profit 
if  crops  or  livestock  are  raised  mainly  for  the 
use  of  the  family,  even  if  some  income  is  derived 
from  incidental  sales. 

"(8)  Independent.— The  term  'independent', 
when  used  with  respect  to  a  student,  means  any 
individual  who — 

"(A)  is  24  years  of  age  or  older  by  December 
31  of  the  first  calendar  year  of  the  award  year: 

"(B)  is  an  orphan  or  ward  of  the  court: 

"(C)  is  a  veteran  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States: 

"(D)  is  a  graduate  or  professional  student: 

"(E)  is  married  or  has  legal  dependents:  and 

"(F)  is  a  student  for  whom  a  financial  aid  ad- 
ministrator makes  a  documented  determination 
of  independence  by  reason  of  other  unusual  cir- 
cumstances. 

"(9)  Net  assets.— The  term  'net  assets'  means 
the  current  market  v<^ue  at  the  time  of  applica- 
tion of  assets  (as  defined  in  paragraph  (1)) 
minus  the  outstanding  liabilities  (indebtedness) 
against  such  assets. 

"(10)  Special  taxes  and  references.— (A) 
The  tax  on  income  paid  to  the  Governments  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico.  Guam, 
American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  or  the 
Commonwealth  of  the  Northern  Mariana  Is- 
lands, the  Republic  of  the  Marshall  Islands,  the 
Federated  States  of  Micronesia,  or  Palau  under 
the  laws  applicable  to  those  jurisdictions,  or  the 
comparable  tax  paid  to  the  central  government 
of  a  foreign  country,  shall  be  treated  as  United 
States  income  taxes. 

"(B)  References  in  this  subpart  to  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986,  Federal  income  tax  forms, 
and  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  shall,  for  pur- 
poses of  the  tax  described  in  subparagraph  (A), 
be  treated  as  references  to  the  corresponding 
laws,  tax  forms,  and  tax  collection  agencies  of 
those  jurisdictions,  respectively,  subject  to  such 
adjustments  as  the  Secretary  may  provide  by 
regulation. 

"(II)  Untaxed  income  and  BENEPns.—The 
term  'untaxed  income  and  benefits'  means— 

"(A)  child  support  received: 

"(B)  welfare  benefits,  excluding  aid  to  fami- 
lies with  dependent  children  under  a  State  plan 
approved  under  part  A  of  title  IV  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  and  aid  to  dependent  children: 

"(C)  workman's  compensation: 

"(D)  veterans'  benefits  such  as  death  pension, 
dependency  and  indemnity  compensation,  but 
excluding  veterans'  education  benefits: 

"(E)  interest  on  tax-free  bonds: 

"(F)  housing,  food,  and  other  allowances  (ex- 
cluding rent  subsidies  for  low-income  housing) 
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for  military,  clergy,  and  others  (including  cash 
payments  and  cash  value  of  benefits): 

"(G)  cash  support  or  any  money  paid  on  the 
student's  behalf: 

"(H)  the  amount  of  earned  income  credit 
claimed  for  Federal  income  tax  purposes: 

"(J)  untaxed  portion  of  pensions: 

"(J)  credit  for  Federal  tax  on  special  fuels: 

"(K)  the  amount  of  foreign  income  excluded 
for  purposes  of  Federal  income  taxes: 

"(L)  untaxed  social  security  benefits; 

"(M)  payments  to  individual  retirement  ac- 
counts and  Keogh  accounts  excluded  from  in- 
come for  Federal  income  tax  purposes:  and 

"(N)  any  other  untaxed  income  and  benefits, 
such  as  Black  Lung  Benefits,  Refugee  Assist- 
ance, railroad  retirement  benefits,  or  Job  Train- 
ing Partnership  Act  noneducational  benefits. 

"(b)  General  Calculation  rules.— 

"(1)  Annual  adjusted  family  income.— The 
term  'annual  adjusted  family  income'  means  the 
sum  received  in  the  year  immediately  preceding 
the  award  year,  by  the  student's  parents  (in  the 
case  of  a  dependent  student),  or  by  the  student 
and.  if  applicable,  the  student's  spouse  (in  the 
case  of  an  independent  student),  except  exclud- 
able income  under  paragraph  (4)  of  this  sub- 
section, from  the  following  sources  and  cal- 
culated as  follows: 

"(A)  Adjusted  gross  income,  as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 62  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986. 

"(B)  Untaxed  income  and  benefits,  as  defined 
in  paragraph  (a)(ll). 

"(C)  Income  for  a  student  whose  parents  are 
divorced  or  separated  determined  as  follows: 

"(i)  Include  only  the  incotne  of  the  parent 
with  whom  the  student  resided  for  the  greater 
portion  of  the  12-month  period  preceding  the 
date  of  the  application. 

"(ii)  If  the  criterion  described  in  clause  (i) 
does  not  apply,  include  only  the  income  of  the 
parent  who  provided  the  greater  portion  of  the 
student's  support  for  the  12-month  period  pre- 
ceding the  date  of  application. 

"(Hi)  If  neither  of  the  criteria  described  in 
clauses  (i)  or  (ii)  apply,  include  only  the  income 
of  the  parent  who  provided  the  greater  support 
during  the  most  recent  calendar  year  for  which 
parental  support  u)as  provided. 

"(D)  Income  in  the  case  of  the  death  of  any 
parent  is  determined  as  follows: 

"(i)  If  either  of  the  parents  have  died,  the  stu- 
dent shall  include  only  the  income  of  the  surviv- 
ing parent. 

"(ii)  If  both  parents  have  died,  the  student 
shall  not  report  any  parental  income. 

"(E)  If  income  in  the  case  of  a  parent  whose 
income  is  taken  into  account  under  subpara- 
graph (C)  of  this  paragraph,  or  a  parent  who  is 
a  widow  or  widower  and  whose  income  is  taken 
int^  account  under  clause  (i)  of  this  subpara- 
graph, has  remarried,  then  the  income  of  that 
parent's  spouse  shall  be  included  in  determining 
the  student's  annual  adjusted  family  income 
only  if— 

"(i)  the  student's  parent  and  the  stepparent 
are  married  as  of  the  date  of  application  for  the 
award  year  concerned:  and 

"(ii)  the  student  is  not  an  independent  stu- 
dent. 

"(2)  Effective  family  income.— The  effective 
family  income  shall  be  determined  on  the  basis 
of  the  annual  adjusted  family  income  minus  the 
Federal  taxes  and  imputed  State  and  other  taxes 
paid  or  payable  for  the  year  that  adjusted  gross 
incotne  is  used  in  the  calculation  of  the  stu- 
dent's expected  family  contribution. 

"(3)  Employment  expense  offset.— (A)  The 
employment  expense  offset  is  determined  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(i)  If  both  parents  were  employed  in  the  year 
for  which  their  income  is  reported  and  both 
have  their  incomes  reported  in  determining  the 
expected  family   contribution,    such   offset   is 


equal  to  the  lesser  of  S2.100  or  35  percent  of  the 
earned  income  (income  earned  by  work)  of  the 
parent  with  the  lesser  earned  income. 

"(ii)  If  a  parent  qualifies  as  a  head  of  house- 
hold as  defined  in  section  2  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1986,  such  offset  is  equal  to  the 
lesser  of  S2,100  or  35  percent  of  the  parent's 
earned  income. 

"(B)  The  employment  expense  offset  in  the 
case  of  an  independent  student  with  dependents 
or  married  independent  student  is  determined  as 
follows: 

"(i)  If  both  the  student  and  the  student's 
spouse  were  employed  in  the  year  for  which 
their  income  is  reported  and  both  have  their  in- 
comes reported  in  determining  the  expected  fam- 
ily contribution,  such  offset  is  equal  to  the  lesser 
of  S2,100  or  35  percent  of  the  earned  income  (in- 
come earned  by  work)  of  the  spouse  with  the 
lesser  earned  income. 

"(ii)  If  a  student  qualifies  as  a  head  of  house- 
hold as  defined  in  section  2  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1986,  such  offset  is  equal  to  the 
lesser  of  $2,100  or  35  percent  of  the  student's 
earned  income. 

"(C)  For  any  award  year  after  award  year 
1987-1988,  this  paragraph  shall  be  applied  by  in- 
creasing the  dollar  amount  specified  in  subpara- 
graphs (A)  and  (B)  to  reflect  increases  in  the 
amount  and  percent  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Standards  Budget  of  the  marginal  costs  for 
meals  away  from  home,  apparel  and  upkeep, 
transportation,  and  housekeeping  services  for  a 
two-person  worker  versus  a  one-worker  family. 

"(4)  Excludable  income.— (A)  The  term  'ex- 
cludable income'  tneans  the  income  described  in 
subparagraph  (B)  which  shall  be  excluded  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  'annual  adjusted 
family  income'  under  paragraph  (1). 

"(B)  For  the  purpose  of  determining  adjusted 
family  income  exclude  the  follounng: 

"(i)  For  a  Native  American  student,  the  an- 
nual adjusted  family  income  does  not  include 
any  income  and  assets  of  $2,000  or  less  per  indi- 
vidual payment  received  by  the  student  (and 
spouse)  and  student's  parents  under  the  Act 
commonly  referred  to  as  the  Per  Capita  Act  (25 
U.S.C.  117b)  or  the  Indian  Tribal  Judgment 
Funds  Use  or  DUtribution  Act  (25  U.S.C.  1401  et 
seq.)  or  any  income  received  by  the  student  (and 
spouse)  and  student's  parents  under  the  Alaska 
Native  Claims  Settlement  Act  (43  U.S.C.  1601  et 
seq.)  or  the  Maine  Indians  Claims  Settlement 
Act  (25  U.S.C.  1721  et  seq.). 

"(ii)  In  the  case  of  a  student  who  is  divorced 
or  separated,  or  whose  spouse  has  died,  the 
spouse's  income  shall  not  be  considered  in  deter- 
mining the  effective  family  income. 

"(Hi)  The  annual  adjusted  family  income  does 
not  incliide  any  student  financial  assistance 
(including  any  income  earned  from  work  under 
part  C  of  this  title)  except  veterans'  or  social  se- 
curity benefits  set  forth  in  paragraph  (6)  of  this 
subsection. 

"(5)  Family  size  determination.— {A)  In  de- 
termining family  size  in  the  case  of  a  dependent 
student — 

"(i)  if  the  parents  are  not  divorced  or  sepa- 
rated, family  members  include  the  student's  par- 
ents, and  the  dependents  of  the  student's  par- 
ents including  the  student: 

"(ii)  if  the  parents  are  divorced  or  separated, 
family  inembers  include  the  parent  whose  in- 
come is  included  in  computing  the  effective  fam- 
ily income  and  that  parent's  dependents,  includ- 
ing the  student:  and 

"(Hi)  if  the  parents  are  divorced  and  the  par- 
ent whose  income  is  so  included  is  remarried,  or 
if  the  parent  was  a  widow  or  widovxr  who  has 
remarried,  family  members  also  include,  in  addi- 
tion to  those  individuals  referred  to  in  subpara- 
graph (B),  the  new  spouse  arul  any  dependents 
of  the  new  spouse  if  that  spouse's  income  is  in- 
cluded in  determining  effective  family  income. 


"(B)  In  determining  family  size  in  the  case  of 
an  independent  student  with  dependents— 

"(i)  family  members  include  the  stxident.  the 
student's  spouse,  and  the  student's  dependents: 
and 

"(ii)  if  the  student  is  divorced  or  separated, 
family  menders  do  not  include  the  spouse  (or  ex- 
spouse),  but  do  include  the  student  and  the  stu- 
dent 's  dependents. ' '. 

SEC.  4M.  DEFINITIONS. 

Section  481  of  the  Act  (20  U.S.C.  1088)  U 
amended — 

(1)  in  subsection  (a) — 

(A)  by  redesignating  subparagraphs  (A) 
through  (D)  as  clauses  (i)  through  (iv).  respec- 
tively: 

(B)  by  inserting  "(A)"  after  "(1)": 

(C)  in  the  matter  preceding  clause  (i)  of  para- 
graph (1)(A)  (as  redesignated  in  subparagraphs 
(A)  arui  (B)).  by  inserting  "arul  subparagraph 
(B)"  after  "subsection  (e)":  and 

(D)  by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subparagraph: 

"(B)  Any  entity  shall  not  be  considered  to  be 
an  institution  of  higher  education  pursuant  to 
subparagraph  (A),  if  such  entity— 

"(i)  offers  more  than  50  percent  of  such  enti- 
ty 's  courses  by  correspondence: 

"(ii)  has  a  student  enrollment  in  which  more 
than  25  percent  of  the  students  are  incarcerated: 

"(Hi)  employs  or  uses  commissioned  salesmen 
in  any  phase  of  its  operation:  or 

"(iv)  has  a  student  enrollment  in  which  more 
than  50  percent  of  the  students  are  admitted 
pursuant  to  section  484(d).": 

(2)  in  paragraph  (1)  of  subsecUon  (b).  by  strik- 
ing "not  less  than  a  6-month  program"  and  in- 
serting "an  eligible  program": 

(3)  in  paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (c).  by  strik- 
ing "not  less  than  a  6-month  program"  and  in- 
serting "an  eligible  program":  arui 

(4)  by  amending  subsection  (d)  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(d)  Academic  year.— For  the  purpose  of  this 
title,  the  term  'academic  year'  shall  mean — 
"(I)  900  clock  hours: 
"(2)  36  quarter  credit  hours:  or 
"(3)  24  setnester  credit  hours.":  and 

(5)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsections: 

"(f)  Eligible  Program.— For  the  purpose  of 
this  title  the  term  'eligible  program'  means  a 
program  of— 

"(I)  600  clock  hours  of  instruction.  16  semester 
hours,  or  24  quarter  hours,  offered  during  a 
minimum  of  20  weeks,  in  the  case  of  a  program 
that— 

"(A)  provides  educational  training:  and 

"(B)  admits  students  who  have  not  completed 
the  equivalent  of  an  associate's  degree:  or 

"(2)  300  clock  hours  of  instruction.  8  semester 
hours,  or  12  quarter  hours,  offered  during  a 
minimum  of  10  weeks,  in  the  case  of— 

"(A)  undergraduate  programs  that  require  the 
equivalent  of  an  associate  degree  for  admissions: 
and 

"(B)  all  graduate  and  professional  programs. 

"(g)  Origination  Relationship.— For  pur- 
poses of  this  title,  the  term  'origination  relation- 
ship' means  a  special  relationship— 

"(1)  under  which  the  lender  delegates  to  the 
school  substantial  loan-making  functions  nor- 
mally performed  by  lenders  in  making  loans 
under  this  title:  and 

"(2)  which  is  evidenced  by— 

"(A)  a  urritten  agreement  between  the  school 
and  the  lender  providing  for  such  delegation:  or 

"(B)  the  school,  with  the  consent  of  the  lend- 
er, completing  the  lender's  section  of  the  loan 
application  on  behalf  of  the  lender  and  signing 
such  application  as  agent  for  the  lender.". 

SEC.  467.  MJiSTER  CALKNDAJR. 

Subsection  (c)  of  section  482  of  the  Act  (20 
U.S.C.  489(c))  is  amended  by  striking  "the  gen- 
eral administration  of. 
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,  fOiUIS  AND  RSOVLATIONS. 

483  Of  the  Act  (20  U.S.C.   1090)  is 


inserting  the  following  new  paragraph 
ff^ragraph  (2): 
As  part  of  the  procurement  process  for 
award  year,  and  for  all  procure- 
thereafter  pertaining   to   the  contracts 
in  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection. 
Secretary  shall  require  all  entities  competing 
contracts  lo- 
use a  common  financial  reporting  form 
pr^cribed  in  paragraph  (I),  which  shall  be 
identified  as  the  "Free  Application  for 
Student  Aid"  and  shall  be  clearly  dis- 
from  the  non-Federal  portion  of  the 
means  of  a  bold  line,  bold  print,  clear 

or  other  appropriate  means: 
use  a  common,  simplified  reapplication 
the  Secretary  shall  prescribe  in  each 
and 
provide  the  estimated  marginal  cost  of 
and  processing  additional  non-Fed- 
elements  that  may  be  used  by  States 
purpose  of  atoarding  State  assistance.", 
subsection  (d) — 

1  the  matter  preceding  paragraph  (1),  by 

the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  enter 

cc^tracts  loith  States,  institutions  of  higher 

and  private  organizations  for  the  pur- 

'  and  inserting  "the  Secretary,  as  part 

contracts  described  in  subsection  (a)(2). 
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I  ioTicE  OF  Student  Aid  receipt.— 
Notice.— Each  student  receiving  assist- 

V  nder  this  title  shall  receive  notice  of  re- 
'  such  assistance. 

Distribution.— The  notice  described  in 
paragr  iph  (t)  shall  be  distributed  by  participat- 


ing institutions  without  limit  to  format,  except 
that  the  program  name,  including  the  'Federal' 
designation,  shall  be  specified  on  such  notice.": 

(4)  by  redesignating  subsections  (b),  (c),  (d), 
(e)  and  (f)  (as  amended  in  paragraphs  (1),  (2) 
and  (3))  as  subsections  (c),  (d),  (e),  (f)  and  (g). 
respectively; 

(5)  by  inserting  after  subsection  (a)  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection: 

"(b)  Common  Guaranteed  Student  Loan 
Appucation  Form  and  Promissory  Note.— 

"(I)  In  general.— The  Secretary,  in  coopera- 
tion with  representatives  of  guaranty  agencies, 
eligible  lenders,  and  organizations  involved  in 
student  financial  assistance,  shall  prescribe  a 
common  application  form  and  promissory  note 
to  be  used  for  applying  for  loans  under  part  B 
of  this  title. 

"(2)  Requirements.— The  form  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  shall,  to  the  maximum  extent 
practicable — 

"(A)  use  plain  English  to  facilitate  under- 
standing of  loan  terms  and  conditions  by  appli- 
cants: 

"(B)  be  formatted  to  require  the  submission  of 
the  form  directly  by  the  applicant  or  the  eligible 
institution  in  which  the  sttident  is  enrolled  or 
has  been  accepted  for  enrollment  and  on  which 
the  applicant  shall  clearly  indicate  a  choice  of 
guarantor  and  lender:  and 

"(C)  permit  application  for  any  loan  under 
part  B  other  than  loans  under  section  428C. 

"(3)  Draft  form.— The  Secretary  shall  cir- 
culate a  draft  of  the  form  developed  pursuant  to 
this  subsection  not  later  than  180  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  the  Higher  Education 
Amendments  of  1991  and  shall  approve  a  form 
for  use  not  later  than  360  days  after  the  date  of 
such  Act.":  and 

(6)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subsections: 

"(h)  Common  Deferment  Form.— The  Sec- 
retary, in  cooperation  with  representatives  of 
gtiaranty  agencies,  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation, and  lenders  involved  in  loans  made 
under  part  B  of  this  title,  shall  prescribe  a  com- 
mon deferment  reporting  form  to  be  used  for  the 
processing  of  deferments  of  loans  made  under 
this  title. 

"(i)  Special  Rule.— Any  financial  aid  appli- 
cation required  to  be  made  under  subpart  1  of 
part  A  or  part  B  of  this  title  shall  include  the 
name,  signature,  address,  social  security  num- 
ber, and  organizational  affiliation  of  the  pre- 
parer of  such  financial  aid  application.". 

SEC.  469.  STVDBNT  SUGIBIUTY. 

Section  484  of  the  Act  (20  U.S.C.  1091)  is 
amended — 

(1)  in  paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (a),  by  in- 
serting "(including  a  program  of  study  abroad 
approved  for  credit  by  the  eligible  institution)" 
after  "or  other  program": 

(2)  in  subsection  (b).  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(5)  In  order  to  be  eligible  to  receive  a  loan 
made,  insured  or  guaranteed  under  this  title,  a 
student  may  not  be  incarcerated.": 

(3)  in  subsection  (d),  by  striking  "approved  by 
the  Secretary"  and  inserting  "that  meets  such 
standards  for  development,  administration,  and 
scoring  as  the  Secretary  may  presaibe  in  regu- 
lations": 

(4)  in  subsection  (g) — 

(A)  by  inserting  "fraudulently"  before  "bor- 
rowed" each  place  such  term  appears:  and 

(B)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: "If  the  institution  determines  that  the  stu- 
dent inadvertently  borrowed  amounts  in  excess 
of  such  annual  or  aggregate  maximum  loan  lim- 
its, such  institution  shall  allow  the  student  to 
repay  any  amount  borrowed  in  excess  of  such 
limits  prior  to  certifying  the  student's  eligibility 
for  further  assistance  under  this  title.": 

(5)  by  amending  subsection  (h)  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 


"(h)  Verification  of  Immigration  Status.— 

"(1)  In  GENERAL.-The  Secretary  shall  imple- 
ment a  system  under  which  the  statements  and 
supporting  documentation,  if  required,  of  an  in- 
dividual declaring  that  such  individual  is  in 
compliance  urith  the  requirements  of  subsection 
(a)(5)  shall  be  verified  prior  to  the  individual's 
receipt  of  a  grant,  loan,  or  work  assistance 
under  this  title. 

"(2)  Special  rule.— The  documents  collected 
and  maintained  by  an  eligible  institution  in  the 
admission  of  a  student  to  the  institution  may  be 
tised  by  the  student  in  lieu  of  the  documents 
used  to  establish  both  employment  authorization 
and  identity  under  section  274A(b)(l)(B)  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  (8  U.S.C. 
1324a)  to  verify  eligibility  to  participate  in  work- 
study  programs  under  part  C  of  this  title. 

"(3)  VERIFICATION  MECHANISMS.— The  Sec- 
retary is  authorized  to  verify  such  statements 
and  sujrporting  documentation  through  a  data 
match,  using  an  automated  or  other  system, 
with  other  Federal  agencies  that  may  be  in  pos- 
session of  information  relevant  to  such  state- 
ments and  supporting  documentation.": 

(6)  by  redesignating  subsection  (k)  as  sub- 
section (I):  and 

(7)  by  inserting  after  subsection  (j)  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection  (k): 

"(k)  SPECIAL  Rule  for  Correspondence 
COURSES.— A  student  shall  not  be  eligible  to  re- 
ceive a  grant,  loan  or  work  assistance  under 
this  title  for  a  correspondence  course  unless 
such  course  is  part  of  a  program  leading  to  an 
associate's  or  bachelor's  degree. ". 

SEC.  410.  STATVTB  OF  UMTA'nONS. 

Section  484A  of  the  Act  (20  U.S.C.  1091(a))  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(c)  OTHER  Claims  and  Defenses.— With  re- 
spect to  any  loan  made  under  part  B  of  this 
title,  except  such  loans  where  the  lender  is  an 
eligible  institution  or  has  an  origination  rela- 
tionship with  such  institution,  a  lender,  holder, 
guaranty  agency,  or  the  Secretary  shall  not  be 
subject  to  a7iy  claim  or  defense  asserted  by  a 
borrower  which  is  attributable  to  an  act  or  fail- 
ure to  act  by  an  educational  institution  at- 
tended by  the  borrower.". 

SSC.  411.  INFORMATION  DISSEWNA'nON  AC7TVT- 
I7ES. 

Section  485  of  the  Act  (20  U.S.C.  1092)  is 
amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (a)— 

(A)  by  striking  "and"  at  the  end  of  subpara- 
graph (K): 

(B)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of  sub- 
paragraph (L)  (as  added  by  section  1  of  Public 
Law  101-542)  and  inserting  a  semicolon: 

(C)  by  redesignating  subparagraph  (L)  (as 
added  by  section  201  of  Public  Law  101-610)  as 
subparagraph  (M): 

(D)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of  sub- 
paragraph (M)  (as  redesignated  in  paragraph 
(3))  and  inserting  a  semicolon  and  "and":  and 

(E)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subparagraph: 

"(N)  that  enrollment  in  a  program  of  study 
abroad  approved  for  credit  by  the  home  institu- 
tion may  be  considered  enrollment  in  the  home 
institution  for  purposes  of  applying  for  Federal 
student  financial  assistance.":  and 

(2)  in  subsection  (b) — 

(A)  by  amending  the  subsection  heading  for 
subsection  (b)  to  read  as  follows:  "Exit  Coun- 
seling FOR  Borrowers:  Borrower  Informa- 
tion.—": 

(B)  by  striking  "Each"  and  insert  "(1)  Each": 

(C)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (1).  (2).  and 
(3)  as  subparagraphs  (A),  (B),  and  (C),  respec- 
tively: and 

(D)  by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph: 

"(2)  Student  information.— (A)  Each  eligible 
institution  shall  require  that  the  borrower  of  a 


loan  made  under  part  B  or  E  submit  to  the  insti- 
tution, during  the  exit  interview  required  by  this 
subsection— 

"(i)  the  borrower's  expected  permanent  ad- 
dress after  leaving  the  institution  (regardless  of 
the  reason  for  leaving): 

"(ii)  the  name  and  address  of  the  borrower's 
expected  employer  after  leaving  the  institution: 

"(Hi)  the  address  of  the  borrower's  next  of 
kin:  and 

"(iv)  any  corrections  in  the  institution's 
records  relating  the  borrower's  name,  address, 
social  security  number,  references,  and  driver's 
license  number. 

"(B)  The  institution  shall,  within  60  days 
after  the  interview,  forward  any  corrected  or 
completed  information  received  from  the  bor- 
rower to  the  lender  and  the  guaranty  agency  in- 
dicated on  the  borrower's  student  aid  records.". 

SEC.  413.  NATIONAL  STUDENT  LOAN  DATA  STS- 
TEM. 

Section  485B  of  the  Act  (20  U.S.C.  1093)  is 
amended — 

(1)  in  subsection  (a)— 

(A)  by  striking  "and  loans  made  under  part 
E"  and  inserting  "and  E  and  for  allowing  elec- 
tronic exchange  of  data  between  program  par- 
ticipants and  the  system";  and 

(B)  by  inserting  after  the  first  sentence  thereof 
the  following  new  sentence:  "Such  data  system 
shall  provide  for  motiitoring  enrollment,  student 
status,  and  internship  and  residency  informa- 
tion."; and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(e)  Standardization  of  Data  Reporting.— 

"(1)  IN  GENERAL.— The  Secretary  shall  pro- 
mulgate standard  regulations  and  procedures 
(including  necessary  rules  and  relevant  defini- 
tions) that  require  all  lenders  and  guaranty 
agencies  to  report  information  on  all  aspects  of 
loans  made  under  this  part  in  uniform  formats 
in  order  to  permit  the  direct  comparison  of  data 
submitted  by  individual  lenders,  servicers  or 
guaranty  agencies. 

"(2)  Activities. — For  the  purpose  of  estab- 
lishing standards  under  this  section,  the  Sec- 
retary shall— 

"(A)  consult  with  guaranty  agencies,  lenders, 
institutions  of  higher  education,  and  organiza- 
tions representing  the  groups  described  in  para- 
graph (1): 

"(B)  develop  standards  designed  to  be  imple- 
mented by  all  guaranty  agencies  and  lenders 
with  minimum  modifications  to  existing  data 
processing  hardware  and  software;  and 

"(C)  publish  the  specifications  selected  to  be 
used  to  encourage  the  automation  of  exchanges 
of  information  between  all  parties  involved  in 
loans  under  this  part. 

"(3)  Modern  data  processing.— The  Sec- 
retary is  authorized  to  use  modem  data  process- 
ing to  reduce  the  administrative  expenses  of  op- 
erating the  data  system  assisted  under  this  sec- 
lion.". 

SSC.    419.    SIMPUFICATION    OF    THE    LENDING 
PROCESS  FOR  BORROWERS. 

Part  a  of  title  IV  of  the  Act  (20  U.S.C.  1088  et 
seq.)  is  amended  by  inserting  after  section  485B 
the  following  new  section: 

"SEC.  48SC.  SIMPUFICATION  OF  THE  LENDING 
PROCESS  FOR  BORROWERS. 

"(a)  ALL  Like  Loans  treated  as  One.— To 
the  extent  practicable,  and  with  the  cooperation 
of  the  borrower,  eligible  lenders  shall  treat  all 
loans  tnade  to  a  borrower  under  the  same  sec- 
tion of  part  B  as  one  loan  and  shall  submit  one 
bill  to  the  borrower  for  the  repayment  of  all 
such  loans  for  the  monthly  or  other  similar  pe- 
riod of  repayment.  Any  deferments  on  one  such 
loan  will  be  considered  a  deferment  on  the  total 
amount  of  all  such  loans.  In  the  case  of  a  de- 
fault, the  entire  amount  of  all  such  loans  shall 
be  considered  to  be  in  default. 
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"(b)  One  Lender,  One  Guaranty  Agency.— 
To  the  extent  practicable,  and  urith  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  borrower,  the  guaranty  agency  shall 
ensure  that  a  borrovier  only  have  one  lender, 
one  holder,  one  guaranty  agency,  and  one 
servicer  with  which  to  maintain  contact.". 
SEC.  414.  INSTITUTIONAL  REFUNDS. 

Section  486  of  the  Act  (20  U.S.C.  1093)  is  re- 
pealed. 

SEC.  41S.  EARLY  AWARENESS  INFORMATION  PRO- 
GRAM. 

Part  G  of  title  IV  of  the  Act  is  further  amend- 
ed by  inserting  after  section  486  the  following 
new  section: 

"SBC.    4aSA.    EARLY  AWARENESS    INFORMA'nON 
PROGRAM 

"(a)  Program  authorized.— The  Secretary  is 
authorized  to  enter  into  contracts  with  appro- 
priate public  agencies,  nonprofit  private  organi- 
zations, and  institutions  of  higher  education  to 
conduct  an  information  program  designed  to 
broaden  the  early  awareness  of  postsecondary 
educational  opportunities  by  secondary  school 
students  and  their  parents,  including  publiciz- 
ing— 

"(1)  the  availability  of  Federal  student  assist- 
ance under  this  Act; 

"(2)  the  importance  of  postsecondary  edu- 
cation in  long-term  career  planning:  and 

"(3)  the  need  and  necessity  to  complete  a  sec- 
ondary education  program  successfully  in  order 
to  meet  the  requirements  for  college. 

"(b)  Authorization  of  Appropriations.— 
There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
S15,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1993.  and  such  sutns  as 
may  be  necessary  for  each  of  the  6  succeeding 
fiscal  years  to  carry  out  this  section.". 

SBC.     4ie.     PROGRAM    PARTICIPATION    AGREE- 
MENTS. 

Subsection  (a)  of  section  487  of  the  Act  (20 
U.S.C.  1094(a))  is  amended— 
(1)  in  subsection  (a)— 

(A)  in  paragraph  (3).  by  inserting  before  the 
period  a  comtna  and  the  following:  "together 
with  assurances  that  the  institution  will  provide 
upon  request  and  in  a  timely  fashion,  informa- 
tion relating  to  the  administrative  capability 
and  financial  responsibility  of  the  institution 
to— 

"(A)  the  Secretary; 

"(B)  the  appropriate  State  agency  designated 
under  section  495(c):  and 

"(C)  the  appropriate  accrediting  agency  or  as- 
scjiation";  and 

(B)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  follouring  new 
paragraphs: 

"(13)  The  institution  will  not  deny  any  form 
of  Federal  financial  aid  to  any  student  who 
meets  the  eligibility  requirements  of  this  Act  on 
the  grounds  that  the  student  is  participating  in 
a  program  of  study  abroad  approved  for  credit 
by  the  institution. 

"(14)  In  the  case  of  any  institution  (other 
than  a  public  nonprofit  institution)  participat- 
ing in  loan  programs  under  this  title  for  the  first 
time  or  with  a  guaranty  agency  for  such  first 
time,  such  institution  shall  be  allowed  a  total 
loan  volume  of  no  more  than — 

"(A)  $1,000,000  for  such  institution's  first  year 
of  participation:  and 

"(B)  150  percent  of  the  previous  year's  total 
loan  volume  for  such  institution 's  second,  third, 
and  fourth  years  of  participation, 
if  such  institution's  performance  complies  with 
the  tninimum  standards  of  the  Secretary  or  the 
guaranty  agency. 

"(15)  The  institution  shall  use  the  same  defi- 
nition of  'academic  year'  for  all  purposes  au- 
thorized by  this  title. 

"(16)  The  institution  shall  develop  a  default 
management  plan  for  approval  by  the  Secretary 
as  part  of  such  institution's  initial  application 
for  certification  as  an  eligible  institution  and 
shall  implement  such  plan  for  2  years  thereafter. 


"(17)  Any  institution  which  changes  owner- 
ship and  any  institution  which  changes  its  sta- 
tus as  a  parent  or  subordinate  institution  shall 
develop  a  default  management  plan  for  approval 
by  the  Secretary  and  implement  such  plan  for  2 
years  after  such  institution 's  change  of  owner- 
ship or  status. 

"(18)  The  institution  will  provide  assurances 
that  the  institution  will  cooperate  whenever  the 
Secretary,  a  guaranty  agency,  an  accrediting 
agency  or  association  and  a  State  agency  des- 
ignated under  section  495(c)  need  to  share  infor- 
mation relating  to  the  eligibility  of  the  institu- 
tion to  participate  in  the  programs  authorized 
by  this  title. 

"(19)  The  institution  urill  comply  with  such 
other  provisions  as  the  Secretary  deems  nec- 
essary to  the  sound  administration  of  financial 
aid  programs.": 

(2)  in  paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (b),  by  strik- 
ing "on  the  record":  and 

(3)  in  subsection  (c) — 

(A)  in  paragraph  (1) — 

(i)  in  clause  (i)  of  subparagraph  (A),  by  strik- 
ing "2  years"  and  inserting  "year"; 

(ii)  in  subparagraph  (B),  by  inserting  ".  in- 
cluding any  matter  the  Secretary  deems  nec- 
essary to  the  sound  administration  of  the  finan- 
cial aid  programs,  stich  as  the  pertinent  actions 
of  any  owner,  shareholder,  or  person  exercising 
control  over  an  eligible  institution"  before  the 
semicolon  at  the  end  thereof: 

(Hi)  in  subparagraph  (D),  by  striking  "on  the 
record": 

(B)  in  paragraph  (2)— 

(i)  in  subparagraph  (A),  by  striking  "on  the 
record";  and 

(ii)  in  the  matter  preceding  subclause  (I)  of 
subparagraph  (B)(i),  by  striking  "on  th£ 
record": 

(C)  in  paragraph  (3)  by  inserting  ",  after  con- 
sultation urith  each  State  agency  designated 
under  section  495(c)."  after  "shall  publish";  and 

(D)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(4)  The  Secretary  shall  make  readily  avail- 
able to  appropriate  guaranty  agencies,  eligible 
lenders.  State  agencies  designated  under  section 
495(c),  and  accrediting  agencies  or  associations 
the  results  of  the  audits  of  eligible  institutions 
conducted  pursuant  to  paragraph  (1)(A).". 

SEC.  411.  ASSIGNMENT  OF  IDENTIFICATION  NUM- 
BERS. 

Part  G  of  title  IV  of  the  Act  is  further  amend- 
ed by  inserting  after  section  487  the  following 
new  section: 

"SEC.    4aiA.    ASSIGNMENT   OF   IDENTIFICATION 
NUMBERS. 

"The  Secretary  shall  assign  to  each  institu- 
tion of  higher  education,  lender  and  guaranty 
agency  participating  in  a  program  assisted 
under  this  title  an  identification  number  to  be 
used  to  identify  each  such  entity's  participation 
in  any  such  program. ". 

^C.  418.  TRANSFER  OF  ALLOTMENTS. 

Section  488  of  the  Act  (20  U.S.C.  1095)  is 
amended  by  striking  "10  percent"  arui  inserting 
"25  percent". 

SEC.  47a  CRIMINAL  PENALTIES. 

Section  490  of  the  Act  (20  U.S.C.  1097)  w 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  In  General.— Any  person  who  know- 
ingly and  willfully  embezzles,  misapplies,  steals, 
obtains  by  fraud,  false  statement,  or  forgery,  or 
fails  to  refund  any  funds,  assets,  or  property 
provided  or  insured  under  this  title  or  attempts 
to  so  embezzle,  misapply,  steal,  obtain  by  fraud, 
false  statetnent  or  forgery,  or  fail  to  refund  any 
funds,  assets,  or  property,  shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  $20,000  or  imprisoned  for  not  more 
than  5  years,  or  both,  except  if  the  amount  so 
embezzled,  misapplied,  stolen,  obtained  by 
fraud,  false  statement,  or  forgery,  or  failed  to  be 
refunded  does  not  exceed  $200,  then  the  fine 
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be  more  than  $5,000  and  imprisonment 
exceed  one  year,  or  both. 
/^IGNMENT  OF  LOANS.— Any  person  who 
and  willfully  makes  any  false  state- 
f^^mishes  any  false  information,  or  con- 
material  information  in  connection 
assignment  of  a  loan  which  is  made  or 
inder  this  title  or  attempts  to  so  make 
statement,  furnish  any  false  in/orma- 
conceal  any  material  information  in 
with  such  assignment  shall,  upon 
thereof,    be  fined    not   more   than 
imprisoned  for  not  more  than  one 

)0th. 
l^VCBMENTS  To  LEND  OR  ASSIGN.— 

GENERAL.— Any  person  who  knowingly 
ully  tnakes  an  unlawful  payment  to  an 
I  mder  under  part  B  or  attempts  to  make 
un  awful  payment  as  an  inducement  to 
to  acQuire  by  assignment,  a  loan  in- 
uikder  such  part  shall,  upon  conviction 
be  fined  not  more  than  SIO.OOO  or  im- 
for  not  more  than  one  year,  or  both. 
S  'ECiAL  RULE.— Nothing  in  this  section 
prcffiibit  an  institution  of  higher  education 
party  from  participating  in  programs 
under  section  492  of  this  Act. 
(Obstruction  of  justice.— Any  person 
knqwingly  and  willfully  destroys  or  con- 
record  relating  to  the  provision  of  as- 
inder  this  title  or  attempts  to  so  destroy 
with  intent  to  defraud  the  United 
to  prevent  the  United  States  from  en- 
right  obtained  by  subrogation  under 
shall  upon  conviction  thereof,  be  fined 
than  $20,000  or  imprisoned  not  more 
y^rs,  or  both. 
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ADVISOKY  COtOaTTBB  ON  STUDENT  FI- 
NANCIAL ASSISTANCE. 

491   of  the   Act   (20   U.S.C.   1098)  is 


i  ibsection  (d) — 
itriking  "and"  at  the  end  of  paragraph 

striking  the  period  at  the  end  of  para- 
and  inserting  a  semicolon  and  "and'^; 


adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 


ke  special  efforts  to  advise  Members  of 
and  such  Members^  staff  of  the  find- 
recommendations  mcuie  pursuant  to 
parchraph.": 

t  iragraph  (4)  of  subsection  (h)— 
striking  ■■in  accordance  with"  and  in- 
oithout  regard  to";  and 
nserting  '•and  to  set  pay  in  accordance 
section"  before  the  period  at  the  end: 
subsection  (i),  by  striking  "tSOO.OOO'^ 
inse\  ting  ' ■$750, 000":  and 

unending  subsection  (j)  to  read  as  fol- 


SifriAL  Analyses  and  activities.— The 
shall— 

itor  and  evaluate  the  program  modi- 
resulting  from  the  enacttnent  of  the 
I  ducation   Amendments  of  1991,  espe- 
such  amendments  relate  to  the  student 
meth  'dology: 

mi  nitor  and  evaluate  the  implementation 

:ominon  form  and  process  for  detennin- 

eligi^ility  and  awards  for  programs  under 

as  well  as  a  simplified  reapplication 


the  adequacy  of  current  methods 

information  about  programs 

title  and  recommend  improvements, 

regarding  early  needs  assess- 


ment and  information  for  first-year  high  school 
students:  and 

•'(4)  assess  the  adequacy  of  methods  of  mon- 
itoring student  debt  burden.". 

SEC.  481.  GENERAL  PROVISIONS. 

(a)  In  General.— Part  G  of  title  IV  of  the  Act 
is  further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  fol- 
lowing new  sections: 

-SEC.  49a.  INSTITUTIONAL  AND  LENDER  SUP- 
PORT FOR  DEFAULT  REDUCTION. 

"(a)  In  General.— Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  this  Act,  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation, lenders  (including  secondary  markets), 
and  loan  servicers  are  authorized  to  enter  into 
contracts  and  tnake  payments  to  any  party  to 
provide  for— 

"(1)  collection  on  loans  tnade  under  this  title 
suppletnenting  the  collection  efforts  required 
under  applicable  program  regulations: 

'■(2)  additional  borrower  counseling; 

"(3)  support  for  progra)ns  authorized  under 
section  432(k)  regarding  incentives  for  employer 
repayment  of  such  loans;  and 

■'(4)  any  other  activity  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines to  be  in  furtherance  of  the  goal  of  reduc- 
ing defaults  on  loans  made,  insured,  or  guaran- 
teed under  this  title. 

"(b)  Special  Rule. — Contracts  and  payments 
made  under  this  part  shall  reflect  the  actual 
cost  of  services  provided  or  received,  as  docu- 
mented according  to  rules  issued  by  the  Sec- 
retary. 

'SEC.  49).  STUDY  ABROAD. 

"Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to 
limit  or  otherwise  prohibit  access  to  approved 
study  abroad  programs.  Students  who  are  other- 
wise eligible  who  are  engaged  in  a  program  of 
study  abroad  approved  for  academic  credit  by 
the  student's  home  institution  are  eligible  for  as- 
sistance under  this  title.  It  is  not  necessary  for 
such  a  study  abroad  program  to  be  required  as 
part  of  the  student's  degree  program  to  qualify 
for  such  assistance. 

'SEC.  4M.  ASSISTANCE  FROM  THE  COMHS- 
SIONER  OF  SOCIAL  SECURITT  AD- 
MINISTRATION. 

"The  Commissioner  of  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration, or  the  Commissioner's  designee,  is 
authorized  to  assist  the  Secretary  in  determining 
if  borrowers  of  loans  under  the  Robert  T.  Staf- 
ford Student  Loan  Program  are  using  true  and 
correct  social  security  numbers  when  applying 
for  such  loans. 

'SEC.  494A.  REGIONAL  MEETINGS  AND  NEGO- 
TIATED RULEMAKING. 

"(a)  Meetings.- 

"(I)  IN  general.— The  Secretary  shall  con- 
vene regional  tneetings  to  obtain  public  involve- 
ment in  the  development  of  proposed  regulations 
implemejiting  the  ainendments  rnade  to  this  title 
by  the  Higher  Education  Amendments  of  1991. 
Such  meetings  shall  include  individuals  and 
representatives  of  the  groups  involved  in  student 
loan  programs,  such  as  students,  institutions  of 
higher  education,  guaranty  agencies,  lenders, 
secondary  markets,  loan  servicers,  guaranty 
agency  servicers,  and  collection  agencies. 

"(2)  Issues.— During  such  tneetings,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  provide  for  a  comprehensive  discus- 
sion and  exchange  of  information  concerning 
the  implanentation  of  the  amendments  made  to 
this  title  by  the  Higher  Education  Amendtnents 
of  1991.  The  Secretary  shall  take  into  account 
the  information  received  at  such  meetings  in  the 
developtnent  of  proposed  regulations  and  shall 
publish  a  summary  of  such  infonnation  in  the 
Federal  Register  together  with  such  proposed 
regulations. 

■■(b)  Draft  Regulations.— After  holding  re- 
gional tneetings  and  before  publishing  proposed 
regulations  in  the  Federal  Register,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  prepare  draft  regulations  imple- 
menting the  amendments  made  to  this  title  by 
the  Higher  Education  Amendments  of  1991  and 


shall  submit  such  regulations  to  a  negotiated 
rulemaking  process.  The  Secretary  shall  follow 
the  guidance  provided  in  sections  305.82-4  and 
305.82-5  of  chapter  1,  Code  of  Federal  Regula- 
tions, and  any  successor  recommendation,  regu- 
lation, or  law.  Participants  in  the  negotiations 
process  shall  be  chosen  by  the  Secretary  from  in- 
dividuals nominated  by  groups  participating  in 
the  regional  meetings  described  in  subsection 
(a)(1),  and  shall  include  both  representatives  of 
such  groups  from  Washington,  D.C.,  and  indus- 
try participants.  To  the  extent  possible,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  select  individuals  reflecting  the  di- 
versity in  the  industry,  representing  both  large 
and  stnall  participants,  as  well  as  individuals 
serving  local  areas  and  national  tnarkets.  The 
negotiation  process  shall  be  conducted  in  a  titne- 
ly  manner  in  order  that  the  final  regulations 
may  be  issued  by  the  Secretary  within  the  240- 
day  period  described  in  section  431(g)  of  the 
General  Education  Provisions  Act. 

"(c)  Applicability  of  Federal  Advisory 
Committee  Act.— The  Federal  Advisory  Act 
shall  not  apply  to  activities  carried  out  under 
this  section. 

"(d)  Authorization  of  Appropriations.— 
There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  in  any 
fiscal  year  or  made  available  from  funds  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  this  part  in  any  fiscal  year 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  section.". 

(b)  Conforming  Amendment.— Paragraph  (1) 
of  section  432(a)  of  the  Act  (20  U.S.C.  1082(a))  is 
amended  by  inserting  "pursuant  to  section 
494 A"  after  "regulations". 

SBC.  482.  INSTITUTIONAL  INTEGRITT  PROGRAM 
REQUIRED. 

(a)  General  Rule.— Part  G  of  title  IV  of  the 
Act  (as  amended  in  section  483)  is  further 
amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  after  the  heading  for  part  G 
the  following: 

"Subpart  1— Miscellaneous  General  Provisions"; 
and 

(2)  by  adding  after  section  494  (as  added  by 
section  483)  the  follomng  new  subpart: 

"Subpart  2 — Institutional  Integrity 

'SEC.    49S.    STATE    INSTITUTIONAL    INTEGRITY 
STANDARDS. 

"(a)  Standards  Required.— 

"(1)  In  general.— Each  State,  through  the 
State  agency  designated  under  subsection  (c), 
shall  establish  and  carry  out  standards  for  the 
authorization  of  institutions  of  higher  education 
within  the  State  to  provide  education  and  train- 
ing beyond  secondary  education  designed  to  as- 
sure the  integrity  and  accountability  of  such  in- 
stitutions within  the  State,  and  to  assure  com- 
pliance with  the  provisions  of  this  title.  The 
standards  required  by  this  section  shall  be  de- 
veloped after  consultation  with  the  State  agency 
for  higher  education,  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation within  the  State,  and  other  appropriate 
public  agencies  and  private  organizations  with- 
in the  State. 

"(2)  Approval.— The  standards  described  in 
paragraph  (1)  must  be  approved  by  the  Sec- 
retary with  such  approval  including  the  Sec- 
retary's determination  that  the  standards  will 
contribute  to  assuring  compliance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  title. 

'■(b)  CONTENT  of  Standards.— The  standards 
required  by  this  section  shall  be  designed  to  ad- 
dress the  issues  of  consumer  protection, 
consumer  information,  fiscal  and  administrative 
capacities,  compliance  with  applicable  Federal 
and  State  laws,  due  process  and  review  proce- 
dures, performance  standards,  and  information 
sharing.  Such  standards  shall  include — 

■■(I)  procedures  and  requirements  which  will 
protect  students  enrolled  at  institutions  of  high- 
er education  within  the  State  in  the  case  of  the 
closure  of  any  such  institution  of  higher  edu- 
cation, which  may  include— 


"(A)  the  provision  of  instruction  for  students 
in  the  event  of  school  closure; 

■■(B)  the  retention  of  the  records  of  students 
in  the  event  of  such  closure; 

"(C)  the  provision  of  a  performance  bond;  and 

"(D)  a  State  tuition  refund  program,  includ- 
ing procedure's  for  establishing  liability  for  re- 
fund paytnents; 

"(2)  a  fair  and  equitable  student  refund  policy 
for  institutions  of  higher  education  within  the 
State  which  tneels  the  requirements  described  in 
subsection  (e).  including  procedures  to  assure 
the  timely  payment  of  refunds; 

"(3)  procedures  and  requiretnents  for  the 
tnaintenance  of  student  records; 

'■(4)  a  consumer  protection  policy  for  students 
enrolled  in  institutions  of  higher  education  in 
the  State; 

"(5)  a  process  for  the  investigation  and  resolu- 
tion of  complaints  by  students  enrolled  in  the 
institutions  of  higher  education  within  the 
State; 

"(6)  requirements  and  procedures  for  assuring 
the  accuracy  and  integrity  of  advertising  and 
promotion  and  student  recruitment  by  institu- 
tions of  higher  education  within  the  State; 

■■(7)  review  of  the  adequacy  of  facilities  at  in- 
stitutions of  higher  education  within  the  State, 
and  compliance  with  relevant  safety  and  health 
standards,  such  as  fire,  building  and  sanitation 
codes; 

"(8)  an  adequate  student  disclosure  policy,  in- 
cluding— 

"(A)  disclosure  of  current  information  regard- 
ing the  institution's  performance  standards  de- 
scribed in  section  499A;  and 

"(B)  assurances  that  institutions  meet  the  re- 
quirements under  sections  463A  and  485  of  this 
title  for  the  provision  of  institutional  and  finan- 
cial assistance  information  to  students; 

"(9)  the  provision  to  students  by  institutions 
of  higher  education  of  relevant  information  and 
services,  which  may  include — 

'■(A)  information  relating  to  market  and  job 
availability,  where  appropriate: 

'■(B)  information  regarding  courses  which  ex- 
ceed standards  for  State  licensure  in  specific  oc- 
cupations, where  appropriate;  and 

"(C)  information  regarding  course  cancella- 
tion procedures  and  rights; 

"(10)  procedures  and  requiretnents  relating  to 
the  financial  and  adtninistrative  capacities  of 
institutions  of  higher  education,  which  may  in- 
clude— 

"(A)  determination  of  sufficiency  of  operating 
funds; 

"(B)  establishment  of  minimum  assets  to  li- 
abilities ratios; 

"(C)  consideration  of  past  performance  of  in- 
stitutions or  persons  in  control  of  such  institu- 
tions with  respect  to  student  aid  programs; 

"(D)  provision  of  independently  audited  fi- 
nancial reports;  and 

"(E)  maintenance  of  records; 

"(11)  procedures  for  determining  compliance 
with  Federal  student  aid  requirements; 

"(12)  the  professional  qualifications  of  admin- 
istrators and  instructors  at  institutions  of  high- 
er education  within  the  State  that  are  necessary 
to  comply  with  State  law; 

"(13)  procedures  and  requirements  for  estab- 
lishing minimum  and  tnaxitnum  course  length  re- 
quirements, where  appropriate,  including  proce- 
dures for  advising  the  Secretary  of  instances 
where  programs  are  engaged  in  hour  inflation 
or  where  600-hour  courses  are  not  appropriate 
in  length  to  the  instruction  involved; 

■■(14)  procedures  for  assuring  that  occupation- 
ally  related  education  programs  are  adequate  to 
permit  students  to  meet  State  licensing  require- 
ments in  the  occupation  for  which  training  is 
provided,  where  appropriate; 

"(15)  a  periodic  schedule  for  on-site  visits  to 
institutions    of   higher    education    within    the 


State,  including  a  process  for  establishing  prior- 
ities for  such  reviews: 

"(16)  a  due  process  procedure  under  State  law 
or  State  regulation  relating  to  the  withdrawal 
of,  or  failure  to  renew,  the  license  of  any  insti- 
tution of  higher  education  ivithin  the  State,  as 
appropriate,  to  operate  or  continue  to  operate 
within  the  State; 

"(17)  the  tnaintenance  and  enforcement  of 
student  performance  standards  at  institutions  of 
higher  education  urithin  the  State,  including 
satisfactory  acadetnic  progress  and  attendance; 
and 

"(18)  procedures  for  titnely  notification  to  the 
Department  of  Education,  guaranty  agencies, 
and  accreditation  agencies  of  information  about 
an  institution  of  higher  education  or,  where  ap- 
propriate, the  pertinent  actions  of  any  owner, 
shareholder,  or  person  exercising  control  over 
the  educational  institution  which  may  adversely 
affect  eligibility  for  programs  under  this  title. 

"(c)  Designation  of  State  agency  or  Offi- 
cial.— 

"(1)  Designation.— Each  State  shall  des- 
ignate, for  the  purpose  of  this  title,  a  single 
State  agency  or  official  to  be  responsible  for  the 
conduct  or  coordination  of  the  enforcement  of 
the  standards  prescribed  in  the  State  pursuant 
to  subsections  (a)  and  (b),  including  the  certifi- 
cation that  all  relevant  licensing  authorities 
within  the  State  are  complying  with  the  stand- 
ards so  prescribed. 

"(2)  Report.— The  State  shall  report  on  the 
enforcement  responsibilities  carried  out  under 
this  section  to  the  appropriate  accrediting  agen- 
cy or  association  and  to  the  Departtnent  on— 

"(A)  any  negative  cu:tion  taken  by  the  State 
with  respect  to  the  licensing  or  authorizing  of 
the  institution  of  higher  education  to  provide  ati 
educational  program  within  the  State,  including 
any  action  denying,  suspending,  or  terminating 
the  authority  of  such  institution  to  operate 
within  the  State;  and 

"(B)  the  final  results  of  on-site  reviews  of 
such  institutions. 

"(3)  FEE.— The  State  agency  designated  under 
this  subsection  is  authorized  to  charge  a  fee  to 
institutions  of  higher  education  within  the  State 
to  carry  out  the  responsibilities  of  the  State 
under  this  section. 

"(4)  Consortia.— The  Secretary  may  permit 
the  States  to  form  consortia  to  meet  the  stand- 
ards described  in  subsection  (b). 

"(d)  Failure  To  Comply.— 

"(1)  In  general.— Whenever  the  Secretary  de- 
termines that  a  State  has  not  established  and 
carried  out  standards  in  accordance  with  sub- 
sections (a)  and  (b),  the  Secretary  may  not  base 
the  determination  of  eligibility  under  section  481 
of  an  institution  of  higher  education  within 
that  State  on  any  action  by  the  State  of  licens- 
ing or  authorizing  an  institution  of  higher  edu- 
cation to  provide  education  and  training  beyond 
secondary  education,  but  the  Secretary  may 
make  independent  determinations  with  respect 
to  such  institutions  within  the  State. 

"(2)  Determination. — The  Secretary  is  au- 
thorized to  take  the  actions  described  in  para- 
graph (3)  whenever  the  Secretary  detertnines 
that  a  State  has  not— 

"(A)  established  standards  in  accordance  with 
subsections  (a)  and  (b); 

"(B)  carried  out  the  standards  so  as  to  assure 
that  the  standards  are  met;  or 

"(C)  designated  a  State  agency  in  accordance 
with  subsection  (c). 

"(3)  ACTIONS.— The  actions  the  Secretary  is 
authorized  to  take  as  a  result  of  the  determina- 
tion in  paragraph  (2)  are  as  follows: 

"(A)  Act  as  the  State  agency  described  in  sub- 
section (c)  to  carry  out  standards  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  under  subsection  (e),  or  to  carry 
out  the  standards  established  by  the  State,  as 
the  case  may  be. 


"(B)  Designate  the  appropriate  guaranty 
agency  in  that  State  to  carry  out  the  standards 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  under  subsection  (e). 
or  to  carry  out  the  standards  established  by  the 
State,  as  the  case  may  be. 

"(C)  Permit  another  Staters  agency  described 
in  subsection  (c)  to  certify  that  the  institutions 
of  higher  education  within  the  State  meet  the 
standards  set  forth  in  subsection  (b). 

"(e)  Fair  and  Equitable  Refund  Policy.— 

"(1)  In  general.— The  State's  education  re- 
fund policy  shall  be  considered  to  be  fair  and 
equitable  for  purposes  of  this  section  if  the  pol- 
icy provides  for  a  refund  in  an  amount  of  at 
least  the  largest  of  the  amounts  determined  pur- 
suant to— 

"(A)  the  requiretnents  of  applicable  State  law; 

"(B)  the  specific  refund  requirements  estab- 
lished by  an  institution's  nationally  recognized 
accrediting  agency  and  approved  by  the  Sec- 
retary; or 

"(C)  the  pro  rata  refund  described  in  para- 
graph (2),  except  that  this  paragraph  shall  not 
apply  to  the  institution's  refund  policy  for  any 
student  whose  date  of  withdrawal  frotn  the  in- 
stitution is  after  the  halfway  point  (in  time)  in 
the  period  of  enrollment  for  which  the  student 
has  been  charged. 

"(2)  Pro  rata  refund.— As  used  in  this  sec- 
tion, the  tertn  'pro  rata  refund'  means  a  refund 
by  the  institution  to  a  student  attending  such 
institution  for  the  first  titne  of  not  less  than  that 
portion  of  the  tuition,  fees,  room  and  board,  and 
other  charges  assessed  the  student  by  the  insti- 
tution equal  to  the  portion  of  the  period  of  en- 
rollment for  which  the  student  has  been  charged 
that  remains  on  the  last  day  of  attendance  by 
the  student. 

"(3)  Refund  credit.— For  purposes  of  this 
section,  a  refund  first  shall  be  credited  against 
any  loan  assistance  and  second  against  any 
grant  awarded  a  student  under  this  title  for  the 
period  of  enrollment. 

"(f)  Model  Standards  Required.— The  Sec- 
retary shall,  for  the  purpose  of  this  section,  pre- 
scribe model  standards  in  accordance  with  sub- 
sections (a)  and  (b)  of  this  section. 

"(g)  IMPLEMENTATION  PROVISIONS.— 

"(1)  In  GENERAL.— The  Secretary  may  not  en- 
force the  requirements  of  subsection  (d)  before  1 
year  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section. 

"(2)  Waiver  permitted.— Whenever  the  Sec- 
retary determines  that  a  State  is  making  tnarked 
and  definable  progress  toward  carrying  out  this 
section  or  that  the  legislature  of  the  State  needs 
to  act,  the  Secretary  may  waive  the  provisions 
of  subsection  (d)  for  such  titne  as  the  Secretary 
may  prescribe,  but  in  no  event  shall  the  Sec- 
retary waive  the  provisions  of  subsection  (d)  for 
a  period  in  excess  of  1  year. 

"(h)  GRANTS.— 

"(1)  IN  GENERAL.— The  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  award  grants  to  States  to  assist  States  in  de- 
fraying the  additional  costs  related  to  the  devel- 
opment and  implementation  of  standards  re- 
quired by  this  section. 

"(2)  SUPPLEMENTATION.— Grant  funds  under 
this  subsection  shall  be  used  to  supplement  and 
not  supplant  any  other  funds  available  to  a 
State  to  carry  out  the  activities  described  in  this 
section. 

"(3)  APPLICATION.— Each  State  desiring  a 
grant  under  this  subsection  shall  submit  an  ap- 
plication to  the  Secretary  at  such  time,  in  such 
tnanner,  and  containing  or  accompanied  by 
such  infonnation  as  the  Secretary  may  reason- 
ably require. 

"(4)     AUTHORIZATION    OF    APPROPRIATIONS.— 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$10,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1993  and  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  for  each  of  the  6  succeeding 
fiscal  years  to  carry  out  this  subsection. 
'SEC.  496.  APPROVAL  OF  ACCREDITING  AGENCY 
OR  ASSOClA'nON. 

"(a)  Standards  Required.— No  accrediting 
agency  or  association  may  be  approved  by  the 
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agency  or  association   will  apply 
of  accreditation  that  ensure  that  the 
curricula,  faculty,  facilities,  and  fiscal 
of  the  institutions  of  higher  education 
ufficient  quality  to  ensure  that  each 
nifitution  can  provide  the  education  and 
be  offered; 
(5)  s^tch  agency  or  association  will  apply 
throughout  the  accrediting  process, 
evaluation  and  withdrawal  proceed- 
comply  unth  due  process  including — 
idequate  specification  of  requiretnents 
at  the  institution  of  higher  edu- 
examined: 
T^ptice  of  an  opportunity  for  a  hearing  to 
institution: 
right  to  appeal  from  any  adverse  ac- 
aga^nst  any  such  institution:  and 

right  to  representation  by  counsel  for 
institution:  and 

agency  or  association  will  apply 

of  accreditation  that  ensure  the  qual- 

ontent  of  each  course  of  study  or  pro- 

nstruction,  training,  or  study  of  the  in- 
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least  25  percent  of  the  members  of  the 
agency  or  association  are  represent- 
the  general  public  (not  members  of  the 
'ade  or  membership  organization),  and 
are  established  for  such  members  to 
flicts  of  interest: 

to  the  accrediting  agency  or  associa- 
oaid  separately  from  any  dues  payment 
or  membership  organization:  and 
budget  of  the  accrediting  agency  or 
is  developed  and  determined  by  the 
agency  or  association  without  re- 
resort  to  consultation  with  any  other 
organization. 
C^ERATiNC  Procedures  required.— No 
agency  or  association  may  be  ap- 
the  Secretary  for  the  purpose  of  this 
unkss  the  agency  or  association- 

p  rrforms  at  regularly  established  inter- 
on-kite  inspections  and  reviews  of  institu- 
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tions  of  higher  education  (at  least  one  such  visit 
at  each  institution  that  provides  vocational  edu- 
cation and  training  should  be  unannounced), 
with  particular  focus  on  educational  quality 
and  program  effectiveness,  and  assures  that 
team  members  are  well-trained  and  knowledge- 
able with  respect  to  their  responsibilities: 

••(2)  requires  institutions  of  higher  education 
subject  to  its  jurisdiction  which  plan  to  establish 
a  branch  campus  to  submit  a  business  plan,  in- 
cluding projected  revenues  and  expenditures, 
prior  to  opening  the  branch  campus: 

"(3)  agrees  to  conduct  within  one  year  of  the 
establishment  of  a  new  branch  of  an  institution 
of  higher  education  an  on-site  visit  of  that 
branch  campus,  and  to  conduct,  within  one  year 
after  a  change  of  ownership  of  an  institution  of 
higher  education,  an  on-site  visit  of  that  institu- 
tion: 

"(4)  maintains  and  makes  publicly  available 
written  tnaterials  regarding  standards  and  pro- 
cedures for  accreditation,  appeal  procedures, 
and  the  accreditation  status  of  each  institution 
of  higher  education  subject  to  its  jurisdiction: 
and 

"(5)  discloses  publicly  whenever  an  institution 
of  higher  education  subject  to  its  jurisdiction  is 
due  for  accreditation  or  reaccreditation. 

"(d)  Reporting  Requirements.— No  accredit- 
ing agency  or  association  may  be  approved  by 
the  Secretary  for  the  purpose  of  this  title,  unless 
the  agency  or  association  reports,  within  30 
days  of— 

"(J)  any  negative  action  with  respect  to  the 
accreditation  of  an  institution  of  higher  edu- 
cation, including  denial,  suspension,  or  tenni- 
nation  of  such  accreditation:  and 

"(2)  the  final  results  of  any  on-site  review  of 
an  institution  of  higher  education  together  with 
the  comments  of  the  affected  institution: 
to  the  Secretary  and  to  the  agency  designated 
under  section  495  of  the  Slate  in  which  the  insti- 
tution of  higher  education  is  located. 

"(e)  Initial  Arbitration  Rule.— Whenever 
the  Secretary  determines  eligibility  under  sec- 
tion 481.  the  Secretary  may  not  recognize  the  ac- 
creditation of  any  institution  of  higher  edu- 
cation under  either  section,  unless  the  institu- 
tion of  higher  education  agrees  to  submit  any 
dispute  involving  the  denial,  withdrawal,  or  ter- 
mination of  accreditation  to  initial  arbitration 
prior  to  any  other  legal  action. 

•'(f)  Jurisdiction  provision.— Notwithstand- 
ing any  other  provision  of  law,  any  civil  action 
brought  by  an  institution  of  higher  education 
seeking  accreditation  from,  or  accredited  by,  an 
accrediting  agency  or  association  approved  by 
the  Secretary  for  the  purpose  of  this  title,  in- 
volving the  denial,  withdrawal  or  termination  of 
accreditation  of  the  institution  of  higher  edu- 
cation shall  be  brought  in  the  appropriate  Unit- 
ed States  district  court. 

'SEC.  497.  SPECIAL  ACCREDITATION  RULES. 

'•(a)  New  Accreditation  Rule.— Whenever 
the  Secretary  determines  eligibility  under  sec- 
tion 481,  the  Secretary  may  not  recognize  the  ac- 
creditation of  any  eligible  institution  of  higher 
education  under  either  section  if  the  institutioti 
of  higher  education  is  in  the  process  of  receiving 
a  new  accreditation  or  changing  its  accrediting 
agency  or  association,  unless  the  eligible  institu- 
tion submits  to  the  Secretary  all  materials  relat- 
ing to  the  prior  accreditation,  including  mate- 
rials demonstrating  reasonable  cause  for  chang- 
ing the  accrediting  agency  or  association. 

"(b)  Dual  Accreditation  Rule.— Whenever 
the  Secretary  determines  eligibility  under  sec- 
tion 481  the  Secretary  shall  not  recognize  the  ac- 
creditation of  any  eligible  institution  of  higher 
education  if  the  institution  of  higher  education 
is  accredited  by  more  than  one  accrediting  agen- 
cy or  association,  unless  the  institution  of  high- 
er education  submits  to  each  such  agency  and 
association  and  to  the  Secretary  the  reasons  for 


the  accreditation  by  more  than  one  such  agency 
or  association. 

"(c)  Impact  of  Loss  of  accreditation.— An 
institution  may  not  be  certified  or  recertified  as 
an  institution  of  higher  education  under  section 
481(a)  if  such  institution  has— 

"(I)  had  its  institutional  accreditation  with- 
drawn, revoked,  or  otherwise  terminated  for 
cause  during  the  preceding  24  months:  or 

"(2)  withdrawn  from  institutional  accredita- 
tion voluntarily  under  a  show  cause  or  suspen- 
sion order  during  the  preceding  24  months  un- 
less— 

"(A)  such  institution  has  been  restored  by  the 
same  accrediting  agency  which  has  accredited  it 
prior  to  the  withdrawal,  revocation,  or  termi- 
nation: or 

"(B)  the  institution  has  demonstrated  its  aca- 
demic integrity  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Sec- 
retary in  accordance  with  section  1201(a)(5)  (A) 
or  (B)  of  this  Act. 

"(d)  Accreditation  Orderly  Procedure 
Rule.— 

"(1)  Suspension  of  approval.— The  Secretary 
is  authorized  to  suspend  the  approval  of  an  ac- 
crediting agency  or  association  if  the  Secretary 
determines,  after  notice  and  opportunity  for  a 
hearing,  that  the  accrediting  agency  or  associa- 
tion has  accredited  an  institution  of  higher  edu- 
cation in  violation  of  paragraph  (2). 

"(2)  Violations.— Paragraph  (1)  applies  if 
the  institution  of  higher  education  seeks  and  re- 
ceives accreditation  from  the  accrediting  agency 
or  association  durirtg  any  period  in  which  the 
institution  is  the  subject  of  any  interim  action 
by  another  accrediting  agency  or  association 
leading  to  the  suspension,  revocation,  or  termi- 
nation of  accreditation  or  the  institution  has 
been  notified  of  the  threatened  loss  of  accredita- 
tion, and  the  due  process  procedures  required  by 
such  suspension,  revocation,  termination,  or 
threatened  loss  have  not  been  completed. 

"(e)  Special  Rule.— The  standards  and  rules 
described  in  this  section  and  section  496  only 
shall  apply  to  an  accrediting  agency  or  associa- 
tion approved  by  the  Secretary  for  the  purpose 
of  establishing  institutional  eligibility  under  this 
title.  The  Secretary  may  establish  such  stand- 
ards as  the  Secretary  deetns  appropriate  for  the 
recognition  of  an  accrediting  agency  or  associa- 
tion for  other  purposes. 

'SEC.  49a.  EUGIBIUTY  AND  CERTIFICATION  PRO- 
'       CEDURES. 

"(a)  General  Authority.— In  determining 
the  legal  authority  to  operate  within  a  State, 
the  accreditation  status,  and  the  administrative 
capability  and  financial  responsibility  of  an  in- 
stitution of  higher  education,  the  Secretary 
shall— 

"(1)  prepare  and  prescribe  a  single  application 
form  which— 

"(A)  requires  sufficient  information  and  docu- 
mentation to  ensure  the  requirernents  of  eligi- 
bility, accreditation,  and  capability  of  the  insti- 
tution of  higher  education  are  met: 

"(B)  requires  a  specific  description  of  the  rela- 
tionship of  a  )nain  campus  of  an  institution  of 
higher  education  and  all  of  its  branches  includ- 
ing a  description  of  the  student  aid  processing 
that  is  performed  by  the  main  campus  and  that 
which  is  performed  at  its  branches: 

"(C)  requires  a  description  of  third  party  fi- 
nancial aid  service  providers  of  an  institution  of 
higher  education,  together  with  a  copy  of  any 
contract  with  the  institution  of  higher  edu- 
cation and  a  financial  aid  service  provider  or 
loan  servicer:  and 

"(D)  requires  such  other  information  as  the 
Secretary  determines  will  assure  that  the  re- 
quirements of  this  title  with  respect  to  eligibility, 
accreditation,  administrative  capability  and  fi- 
nancial responsibility  will  be  met: 

"(2)  assure  prompt  actions  by  the  Department 
on  the  application  required  by  this  section  and. 


a  prompt  on-site  review  of  the  institution  of 
higher  education  by  the  Departrrtent  prior  to 
certification  of  initial  eligibility: 

"(3)  provide  for  one  year  of  provisional  eligi- 
bility and  certification  of  an  institution  of  high- 
er education  for  newly  eligible  institutions  or  in- 
stitutions that  undergo  a  change  in  ownership: 

"(4)  provide  for  periodic  renewal  of  eligibility 
and  certification  determination  of  institutions  of 
higher  education  not  less  than  every  5  years 
after  the  regulations  implementing  this  section 
become  effective  including  a  review  of  the  ad- 
ministrative capability  and  financial  respon- 
sibility of  the  institution: 

"(5)  establish  requirements  for  the  mainte- 
nance by  an  institutioii  of  higher  education  of 
sufficient  cas/t  reserves  to  assure  repayment  of 
any  required  refunds:  and 

"(6)  establish  such  other  reasonable  proce- 
dures as  the  Secretary  determines  will  contrib- 
ute to  assuring  that  the  institution  of  higher 
education  will  comply  with  administrative  capa- 
bility and  financial  responsibility  standards  re- 
quired by  this  title. 

"(b)  Special  rule.— Notwithstanding  the 
provisions  of  section  103(b)  of  the  Department  of 
Education  Organization  Act,  the  Secretary  shall 
have  the  responsibility  to  examine  and  guard 
against  hourly  inflation  and  to  ensure  that  all 
600-hour  courses  are  appropriate  in  length  to 
the  instructions  involved. 

"(c)  Continuing  Eligibility  Provisions.— 
Whenever  the  Secretary  withdraws  the  approval 
of  any  accrediting  agency  of  an  institution  of 
higher  education  which  meets  the  requirements 
of  accreditation,  eligibility  and  certification  on 
the  day  prior  to  such  withdrawal  the  Secretary 
shall,  notwithstanding  the  withdrawal,  con- 
tinue the  eligibility  of  the  institution  of  higher 
education  to  participate  in  the  programs  author- 
ized by  this  title  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  13 
months  from  the  date  of  the  withdrawal  of  ap- 
proval. 

"SEC.  499.  PROGRAM  REVIEW  AND  DATA. 

"(a)  General  Authority.— In  order  to 
strengthen  the  administrative  capability  and  fi- 
nancial respo7isibility  provisions  of  this  title,  the 
Secretary— 

"(1)  shall  provide  for  the  conduct  of  program 
reviews  on  a  systematic  basis  designed  to  in- 
clude all  institutions  of  higher  education  par- 
ticipating in  programs  authorized  by  this  title: 

"(2)  is  authorized  to  give  priority  for  program 
review  to  institutions  of  higher  education  which 
are — 

"(A)  institutions  with  an  annual  default  rate 
for  loans  under  part  B  of  this  title  in  excess  of 
25  percent  or  which  places  such  institutions  in 
the  highest  25  percent  of  such  institutions: 

"(B)  institutions  with  a  default  rate  in  dollar 
volutne  for  loans  under  part  B  of  this  title  which 
places  the  institutions  in  the  highest  25  percent 
of  such  institutions: 

"(C)  institutio7is  with  a  significant  fluctua- 
tion i7i  Stafford  Loan  volume  or  Pell  grant 
awards,  or  both,  in  the  year  for  which  the  deter- 
mination is  made  compared  to  the  year  prior  to 
such  year: 

"(D)  institutions  reported  to  have  deficiencies 
or  financial  aid  problems  as  reported  by  the  ap- 
propriate Slate  agency  designated  under  section 
495(c)  or  by  the  appropriate  accrediting  agency 
or  association:  and 

"(E)  institutions  with  high  anntuil  default 
rates:  and 

"(3)  shall  establish  and  operate  a  central  data 
base  of  information  on  institutional  accredita- 
tion, eligibility,  and  certification  including— 

"(A)  all  information  available  to  the  Depart- 
ment: 

"(B)  all  relevant  information  made  available 
by  the  Secretary  of  Veterans  Affairs: 

"(C)  all  relevant  information  from  accrediting 
agencies  or  associations:  and 


"(D)  all  relevant  information  available  from 
the  State  agency  designated  under  section 
492(c). 

'•(b)  Special  Administrative  rules.— 

"(1)  In  carrying  out  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of 
subsection  (a),  the  Secretary  shall  establish 
guidelines  designed  to  assure  uniformity  of 
practice  in  the  conduct  of  program  reviews  of 
institutions  of  higher  education. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  review  the  regula- 
tions of  the  Department  and  the  application  of 
such  regulations  to  ensure  the  uniformity  of  in- 
terpretation and  application  of  the  regulations. 

"(c)  Data  Collection  Rules.— The  Secretary 
shall  develop  and  carry  out  a  plan  for  the  data 
collection  responsibilities  described  in  paragraph 
(3)  of  subsection  (a).  The  Secretary  shall  make 
the  information  obtained  under  such  paragraph 
(3)  readily  available  to  all  institutions  of  higher 
education,  guaranty  agencies,  State  agencies 
designated  under  section  495(c),  and  other  orga- 
nizations participating  in  the  programs  author- 
ized by  this  title. 

"(d)  Definitions.— As  used  in  this  section— 

"(1)  the  term  'annual  default  rate'  has  the 
same  meaning  given  that  term  by  section  43S(m): 

"(2)  the  term  'withdrawal  of  accreditation' 
means  denying  accreditation  to  an  institution, 
during  the  process  of  review  and  self-study  of 
the  institution,  previously  accredited  by  an  ac- 
crediting agency  or  association  recognized  by 
the  Secretary: 

"(3)  the  term  'denial  of  accreditation'  means 
the  refusal  of  an  accrediting  agency  or  associa- 
tion recognized  by  the  Secretary  to  extend  its 
accreditation  to  an  applicant  institution:  and 

"(4)  the  term  'termination  of  accreditation' 
means  terminating  the  accreditation  of  an  insti- 
tution, following  a  show-cause  hearing,  for  one 
or  more  violations  of  the  accrediting  agency's 
rules  and  regulations. 

'SEC.      499A.      INSTITUTIONAL      PERFORMANCE 
STANDARDS. 

"(a)  Standards  Required.— 

"(1)  IN  GENERAL.— In  order  to  strengthen  the 
administrative  capability  and  financial  respon- 
sibility provisions  of  this  title,  the  Secretary 
shall,  after  consultation  with  institutions  of 
higher  education,  guaranty  agencies,  edu- 
cational associations  representing  postsecond- 
ary  education,  and  other  appropriate  public 
agencies  and  nonprofit  private  organizations, 
develop  aiid  carry  out  objective  performance 
standards  for  the  administration  of  programs 
authorized  by  this  title. 

"(2)  Special  rule.— In  carrying  out  this  sub- 
section, the  Secretary  may  use  the  standards  re- 
lating to  administrative  capability  and  financial 
respojisibility  in  effect  on  October  1.  1991  as  a 
basis  for  the  i7istitutional  perfortnance  stand- 
ards required  by  this  subsection. 

"(b)  Review  and  Consultation  Required.- 
The  Secretary  shall  conduct  a  thorough  review 
of  the  ad7ninistrative  capability  and  financial 
responsibility  standards  in  carrying  out  sub- 
section (a).  The  Secretary  shall,  in  developing 
the  standards  under  subsection  (a),  consult  with 
the  Committee  on  Institutional  Quality  and  In- 
tegrity established  by  section  1205  of  this  Act. 

"(c)  Minimum  Requirements  of  Stand- 
ards.—The  institutional  performance  standards 
required  by  subsection  (a)  shall,  at  a  mini7nu7n, 
be  designed  to  address — 

"(1)  the  financial  responsibility  of  the  i7tstitu- 
tion  of  higher  education  based  upon  the  annual 
audits  required  by  section  487(c):  and 

"(2)  the  success  of  the  program  at  the  institu- 
tion of  higher  education  including— 

"(A)  rates  of  program  completion  and  of  grad- 
uation, taking  into  account— 

"(i)  the  length  of  the  program  at  the  institu- 
tion; 

"(ii)  the  selectivity  of  the  admissions  policy  at 
the  institution:  and 


"(Hi)  the  variety  of  completio7i  goals,  includ- 
ing transfer  to  another  institution  of  higher 
education,  full-time  employment,  arui  military 
service: 

"(B)  rates  of  withdrawal  at  the  institution; 

'  (C)  rates  of  graduate  student  employment, 
after  graduation,  in  the  chosen  field  of  study, 
and  acceptance  of  graduates,  where  appro- 
priate, into  graduate  or  professional  study; 

"(D)  rates  of  licensure  of  graduates,  where 
appropriate; 

"(E)  rates  of  student  loan  default: 

"(F)  an  evaluation  of  the  adequacy  of  student 
services;  and 

"(G)  the  adequacy  of  personnel  charged  with 
informing  prospective  students  of  licensure  re- 
quirements, if  appropriate,  arui  of  projections 
for  employment  opportunities  in  the  field  for 
which  the  proposed  training  is  designed. 

'SEC.  499B.  DEFINmONS  AND  TRAINING. 

"(a)  Definitions.— As  used  in  this  subpart 
the  term  'institution  of  higher  education'  has 
the  satne  meaning  stiien  to  such  term  by  section 
481(a). 

"(b)  Training.— The  Secretary  shall  provide 
training  to  personnel  of  the  Department,  includ- 
ing crimirml  investigative  training,  designed  to 
i7nprove  the  quality  of  financial  arui  contpliance 
audits  and  program  reviews  conducted  under 
this  title.". 

(b)  Technical  amendments.— 

(1)  Part  b  definition.— Subsection  (n)  of  sec- 
tion 435  of  the  Act  (20  U.S.C.  1085(n))  is  re- 
pealed. 

(2)  PART  G  definition.— Subsection  (e)  of  sec- 
tion 481  of  the  Act  (20  U.S.C.  1088(e))  is  re- 
pealed. 

TITLE  V— EDUCATOR  RECRUrTMENT, 
RETENTION,  AND  DEVELOPMENT 

SEC.  SOI.  EDUCATOR  RECRUmONT,  RS1VNTION, 
AND  DEVELOPMENT. 

(a)  IN  General.— Title  V  of  the  Act  (20  U.S.C. 
1101  et  seq.)  is  a/nended  to  read  as  follows: 

"TITLE  V— EDUCATOR  RECRUTTMENT, 
RETENTION,  AND  DEVELOPMENT 
'SEC.  SOI.  STATEMENT  OF  PURPOSE. 

"It  is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to — 

"(1)  address  the  Nation's  teacher  shortage, 
particularly  in  areas  where  there  are  heavy  con- 
centrations of  low-income  students,  by  encour- 
aging talented  persons  to  enter  the  teaching 
profession,  including  the  iridividuals  already 
e7nployed  as  school  paraprofessionals  and  indi- 
viduals who  have  been  employed  in  other  areas 
of  endeavor; 

"(2)  provide  assistance  for  professional  devel- 
opment activities  enabling  teachers,  school  ad- 
ministrators, and  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation to  work  collaboratively  to  improve  edu- 
cational performance  through  school  reform  and 
restructuring: 

"(3)  encourage  academically  qualified  stu- 
dents to  become  teachers  through  scholarship 
assistance: 

"(4)  support  the  recruitment  of 
underrepresented  populations  into  teaching  ca- 
reers; 

"(5)  encourage  the  establishment  and  mainte- 
7iance  of  progra/ns  that  provide  professional 
teacher  preparation  to  individtmls  who  are  mov- 
ing to  careers  in  education  from  other  occupa- 
tions; 

"(6)  pro/note  partnerships  between  institutions 
of  higher  education  and  local  educational  agen- 
cies for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  sitnulta- 
nedus  restructuring  and  renewal  of  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  and  college-based  teacher 
education  programs; 

"(7)  provide  assistance  to  our  Nation's  teach- 
ing force  for  the  continued  improvement  of  their 
professional  skills;  and 

"(8)  improw  the  leadership  and  administra- 
tive skills  of  elementary  and  secondary  school 
administrators. 
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P  iRT  A— TEACHER  TRAINING  FOR 
NONTRADITIONAL  STUDENTS 

ubpart  I— New  Careers  for  Teachers 
I.  STATEMENT  OF  PURPOSE. 

the  purpose  of  this  subpart  to  establish 

oi^rate  new  career  programs  to  attract  mi- 

andidates,  who  are  in  school  support  or 

prhfessional   positions   or    in    occupations 

t  lan  teaching,  to  careers  teaching  in  ele- 

and  secondary  schools. 

I.  PROGRAM  AVTHORIZED. 

's  General.— 

\  GENERAL. — The  Secretary  is  authorized 

he  Federal  share  of  making  grants  to  eli- 

r(  vipients  to  enable  such  eligible  recipients 

the  costs  of  establishing  and  operating 

to    attract    mijwrity    candidates    to 

careers. 

Percentage.— The  Federal  share  shall  be 
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Non-federal  share.— The  non-Federal 
'  each  grant  awarded  under  this  subpart 
in  cash  or  in  kind  fairly  evaluated,  in- 
planned  equipment  or  services. 
Duration    of    Grant.— Each     grant 
under  this  subpart  shall  be  for  a  period 
s  and  may  be  renewed  for  periods  not 
3  years. 
Competitive  Basis.— The  Secretary  shall 
jrants  under  this  subpart  on  a  compeli- 
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Special  Consideration.— In  awarding 
under  this  subpart,  the  Secretary  shall 
consideration  to  programs  designed 
ify,  recruit,  and  certify — 
speakers  of  non-English  languages  who 
t  '.en  trained  as  teachers  in  their  home 
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ndividtials  already  employed  in  a  local 
agency. 

EUCIBLE  RECIPIENT. 

sed  in  this  subpart  the  term  ■eligible  re- 

tneans  a  consortium  of— 

'istitutions  of  higher  education,  and 

7cal  educational  agencies, 
in   conjunction   with   the  State  edu- 
agency,  and  the  appropriate  State  or 
credentialing  body. 

APPUCATtON. 

N  General.— A  grant  under  this  subpart 
made  only  to  an  eligible  recipient  which 
an  application  to  the  Secretary  contain- 
iccompanied  by  such  information  as  the 
may  reasonably  require. 

CONTENTS  OF  APPLICATION.— Eoch  SUCh 

shall— 
lescribe  the  activities  and  services  for 
ssistance  is  sought: 

et  forth  the  number  of  expected  partici- 
each  program  assisted  under  this  sub- 


te  icher  i 

5  4. 


i  I 


demonstrate  steps   on   a  career   ladder 

to   the  position   of  fully   credentialed 

ranging  from  nonskilled   entry   posi- 

eitending        through        intermediate 

subprollpssional  functions,  and  terminating  in 

ifessional  status  as  a  certified  teacher 

ri:ognized  by  the  appropriate  State  agen- 


contain  assurances  that  advancement 
such  career  ladders  would  be  based  on 
ut  that  the  opportunity  for  attainment 

station  is  available  to  all; 
emonstrate  a  plan  for  employing  perma- 
ndividuals  who  have  participated  in  the 
at  their  new  level  of  training,  including 
individuals  who  terminate  the  program  at  a 
level  be  ow  that  of  fully  credentialed  teacher: 

•'(6)  I  'etnonstrate  a  plan  for  bringing  a  sizable 
portion  of  the  edticational  program  and 
coursei  ork  to  the  place  of  the  participant's  em- 
ployme  it: 

"(7)  iemonstrate  a  plan  for  providing  aca- 
demic I  redit  for  in-service  training  and  other 


relevant  experience  as  uiell  as  formal  academic 
coursework: 

"(8)  provide  for  participation  of  individuals 
who  have  attained  various  levels  of  education 
including  individuals  who  have  not  completed 
high  school,  with  special  consideration  for  such 
participation  given  to  individuals  already  serv- 
ing within  the  school  system: 

"(9)  provide  assurances  that  the  program  as- 
sisted under  this  subpart  will  be  available  to  the 
disabled:  and 

'■(10)  contain  such  other  assurances  as  the 
Secretary  )ruiy  reasonably  require. 
'SEC.  515.  USE  OF  FUNDS. 

'■(a)  In  General.— Funds  provided  pursuant 
to  this  subpart  may  be  used  to— 

"(I)  pay  tuition  for  participants  in  programs 
established  under  this  subpart: 

"(2)  pay  for  the  release  time  of  participants  in 
programs  assisted  under  this  subpart:  and 

■■(3)  provide  stipends  for  child  care  to  partici- 
pants whose  academic  coursework  lakes  place 
outside  the  normal  workday. 

"(b)  Administrative  Costs.— Not  more  than 
10  percent  of  any  grant  provided  pursuant  to 
this  subpart  may  be  used  for  administrative  ex- 
penses. 

'SEC.    SISA    AUTHORIZATION    OF    APPROPRIA- 
TIONS. 

"There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$5,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1993  and  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  for  each  of  the  6  succeeding 
fiscal  years  to  carry  out  this  subpart. 

"Subpart  2— Minority  Teacher  Recruitment 

'SEC.  516.  PROGRAM  AUTHORIZED. 

"(a)  In  General.— The  Secretary  is  author- 
ized to  pay  the  Federal  share  of  making  grants 
iti  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  sub- 
part to  carry  out  programs  and  activities  de- 
signed to — 

■'(I)  iinprove  recruitment  and  training  oppor- 
tunities in  education  for  minority  individuals, 
including  language  minority  individuals:  and 

"(2)  increase  the  number  of  minority  teachers, 
including  language  minority  teachers,  in  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools. 

"(b)  Federal  Share.— The  Federal  share 
shall  be  50  percent. 

"(c)  non-Federal  Share.— The  non-Federal 
share  of  each  grant  awarded  under  this  subpart 
may  be  in  cash  or  in  kind  fairly  evaluated,  in- 
cluding planned  equipment  or  services. 

'SEC.  517.  USE  OF  FUNDS. 

"Funds  provided  pursuant  to  this  subpart 
may  be  used — 

"(I)  by- 

"(A)  I  or  more  local  educational  agencies, 

■(B)  a  State  educational  agency  or  a  State 
higher  education  agency, 

"(C)  I  or  more  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation, or 

"(D)  community -based  organizations, 
to  identify  students  from  minority  backgrounds, 
including  language  minority  backgrounds,  in 
middle  and  secondary  schools  interested  in 
teaching,  and  to  provide  such  students  with  ac- 
tivities and  services  which  support  and  encour- 
age the  pursuit  of  teaching  as  a  career: 

"(2)  by  2-  and  4-year  institutions  of  higher 
education  with  large  concentrations  of  minority 
students,  including  language  minority  students, 
to— 

••(A)  identify  students  who  indicate  an  inter- 
est in  entering  the  teaching  profession,  and  pro- 
vide such  individuals  with  support  progratns 
such  as — 

"(i)  scholarship  funds  to  meet  expenses: 

'•(ii)  remedial  and  tutoring  programs: 

"(Hi)  counseling  and  support  services: 

"(iv)  teaching  related  activities: 

"(v)  academic  advice  and  guidance  in  course 
selection  to  prepare  for  teacher  certification: 

"(vi)  test  taking  skills:  and 


•'(vii)  information  and  advice  regarding  eligi- 
bility for  metnbership  in  the  Teacher  Corps,  and 
other  financial  assistance  programs: 

"(B)  establish  or  strengthen  teacher  training 
programs: 

■■(C)  establish  or  enhance  early  identification/ 
articulation  partnership  programs  with  high 
schools  and  cotmnunity  colleges:  and 

■'(D)  establish  partnerships  with  graduate 
schools  of  education  to  foster  and  facilitate  the 
movement  of  minority  students  into  post-grad- 
uate studies:  and 

■■(3)  by  2-  a7id  4-year  institutions  of  higher 
education  or  consortia  thereof.  State  edu- 
cational agencies,  or  State  higher  education 
agencies,  to — 

■■(A)  establish  programs  and  activities  which 
foster  and  facilitate  the  movement  of  students 
interested  in  pursuing  teaching  careers  from  2- 
year  institutions  to  4-year  irtstitutions,  focusing 
particular  attention  on  facilitating  the  transfer 
of  academic  credit:  and 

■'(B)  improve  existing  assessment  practices 
that  determine  an  individual's  qualifications  to 
become  a  teacher. 

'SEC.  518.  APPUCATION. 

"(a)  Application  Required.— Each  institu- 
tion of  higher  education,  .  State  educational 
agency.  State  higher  education  agency,  local 
educational  agency,  community  based  organiza- 
tion, or  consortium  thereof,  desiring  a  grant 
pursuant  to  this  subpart,  shall  submit  an  appli- 
cation to  the  Secretary  at  such  time,  in  such 
manner,  and  containing  such  information  as  the 
Secretary  may  reasonably  require.  Each  such 
application  shall— 

■'(I)  describe  the  activities  and  services  for 
lohich  assistance  is  sought: 

■■(2)  set  forth  the  individuals  to  be  served:  and 

"(3)  contain  such  assurances  as  the  Secretary 
may  reasonably  require. 

•■(b)  STATE  Educational  agency  Review.— 
Each  application  from  a  local  educational  agen- 
cy for  a  grant  under  this  subpart  shall  be  for- 
warded to  the  appropriate  State  educational 
agency  for  review  and  comtnent  if  the  State  edu- 
cational agency  requests  the  opportunity  for 
such  review.  The  Slate  educational  agency  must 
complete  the  review  of  such  application  and 
comment  to  the  Secretary  within  30  calendar 
days  of  receipt.  Failure  of  the  State  educational 
agency  to  submit  co)runents  to  the  Secretary 
shall  not  prejudice  such  application. 

'SEC.  519.  ADMINISTRATIVE  COSTS. 

"Not  more  than  10  percent  of  any  grant  pro- 
vided pursuant  to  this  subpart  may  be  used  for 
administrative  expenses. 

'SEC.  520.  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS. 

■'There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$5,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1993  and  such  sutns  as 
may  be  necessary  for  each  of  the  6  succeeding 
fiscal  years  to  carry  out  this  subpart. 

"PART  B-SCHOOL,  COLI^GE,  AND 
UNIVERSITY  PARTNERSHIPS 
'SEC.  521.  PURPOSE. 

"It  is  the  purpose  of  this  part  to  encourage 
partnerships  between  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation and  secondary  schools  serving  low-in- 
come and  disadvantaged  urban  and  rural  stu- 
dents, to  support  prograirxs  that— 

'•(I)  improve  the  retention  and  graduation 
rates  at  such  secondary  schools: 

••(2)  improve  the  acadetnic  skills  of  public  and 
private  nonprofit  secondary  school  students: 

"(3)  increase  such  students'  opportunities  to 
continue  a  program  of  education  after  second- 
ary school:  and 

"(4)  improve  such  students'  prospects  for  em- 
ployment after  secondary  school. 

'SEC.  522.  PARTNERSHIP  AGREEMENT. 

"(a)  Partnership  Agreement.— To  be  eligible 
for  a  grant  under  this  part,  an  institution  of 
higher  education  or  a  State  higher  education 


agency  and  a  secondary  school  or  a  local  edu- 
cational agency  shall  enter  into  a  written  part- 
nership agreement.  A  partnership  may  include 
businesses,  labor  organizations,  professional  as- 
sociations, community-based  organizations, 
public  television  stations  or  other  educational 
telecommunications  entities,  or  other  private  or 
public  agencies  or  associations.  All  partners 
shall  sign  the  agreement. 

"(b)  Contents  of  agreement.— The  agree- 
ment shall  include— 

"(I)  a  listing  of  all  participants  in  the  part- 
nerships, including  a  designation  of  the  official 
representatives  of  each  entity  participating  in 
the  partnership: 

"(2)  a  description  of  the  responsibilities  of 
each  participant  in  the  partnership:  and 

"(3)  a  listing  of  the  resources  to  be  contributed 
by  each  participant  in  the  partnership. 

"SfiC.  523.  GRANTS. 

"(a)  Division  Between  School-Year  and 
Summer  Programs.— From  the  funds  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  this  part  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 525,  the  Secretary  shall  reserve  65  percent  of 
such  funds  to  carry  out  programs  operating  dur- 
ing the  regular  school  year  and  35  percent  of 
such  funds  to  carry  out  programs  operating  dur- 
ing the  summer. 

"(b)  Amount  and  use  of  Grants.— 

"(1)  Amount.— The  Secretary  shall  make 
grants  under  this  part  in  amounts  which  are  not 
less  than  $250,000  and  not  more  than  $1,000,000. 

"(2)  USE  OF  grant.— Grants  under  this  part 
may  be  used  by  the  partnership  for  programs 
that— 

"(A)  use  college  students  to  tutor  secondary 
school  students  and  improve  their  basic  aca- 
demic skills: 

"(B)  are  designed  to  improve  the  basic  aca- 
detnic  skills  of  secondary  school  students: 

"(C)  are  designed  to  increase  the  understand- 
ing of  specific  subjects  of  secondary  school  stu- 
dents: 

"(D)  are  designed  to  improve  the  opportunity 
to  continue  a  program  of  education  after  grad- 
uation for  secondary  school  students:  and 

"(E)  are  designed  to  increase  the  prospects  for 
employment  after  graduation  of  secondary 
school  students. 

"(c)  Preferences.— In  making  grants  under 
this  part,  the  Secretary  shall  give  a  preference 
to— 

"(1)  progratns  which  will  serve  predominantly 
low-income  communities: 

"(2)  partnerships  which  will  run  programs 
during  the  regular  school  year  and  sutnmer:  and 

"(3)  progratns  which  will  serve  educationally 
disadvantaged  students,  potential  dropouts: 
pregnant,  adolescent,  and  teenage  parents:  chil- 
dren of  migratory  agricultural  workers  or  of  mi- 
gratory fishermen:  or  students  whose  native  lan- 
guage is  other  than  English. 

"(d)  Duration.— Each  grant  awarded  under 
this  part  tnay  be  awarded  for  a  period  not  to  ex- 
ceed 3  years. 

■■(e)  EQUITABLE  Geographic  Distribution.— 
The  Secretary  shall  award  grants  under  this 
part  in  a  manner  that  achieves  equitable  geo- 
graphic distribution  of  such  grants. 

'SEC.  524.  APPUCATION  FOR  GRANTS. 

■■(a)  Application  Required.— A  partnership 
desiring  to  receive  a  grant  under  this  part  shall 
submit  an  application  to  the  Secretary. 

"(b)  Contents  of  application.— The  appli- 
cation shall  include — 

"(1)  the  writteii  and  signed  partnership  agree- 
ment: 

"(2)  a  listing  of  the  public  and  private  non- 
profit secondary  school  or  schools  to  be  involved 
in  the  progratn: 

"(3)  a  description  of  the  activities  and  services 
for  which  assistance  is  sought: 

•■(4)  a  description  of  the  progratns  to  be  devel- 
oped and  operated  by  the  partnership:  and 


"(5)  assurances  to  the  Secretary  that— 

"(A)  the  partnership  will  establish  a  govern- 
ing body  including  one  representative  of  each 
participant  in  the  partnership: 

"(B)  Federal  funds  will  provide  no  tnore  than 
70  percent  of  the  cost  of  the  project  in  the  first 
year,  60  percent  of  such  costs  in  the  second 
year,  and  50  percent  of  such  costs  in  the  third 
year  and  any  subsequent  year: 

"(C)  a  local  educational  agency  receiving 
funds  under  this  subpart  shall  not  reduce  its 
cotnbined  fiscal  effort  per  student  or  its  aggre- 
gate expenditure  on  education:  and 

"(D)  a  local  educational  agency  receiving 
funds  under  this  part  shall  use  the  Federal 
funds  so  as  to  supplement  and,  to  the  extent 
practical,  increase  the  resources  that  would,  in 
the  absence  of  such  Federal  funds,  be  made 
available  from  non-Federal  sources  for  the  edu- 
cation of  students  participating  in  the  project, 
and  in  no  case  may  funds  be  used  to  supplant 
such  non- Federal  funds:  and 

"(5)  provide  such  information  and  meet  such 
conditions  as  may  be  required  by  the  Secretary. 

"(c)  Special  Rule.— The  non-Federal  share 
of  grants  awarded  under  this  part  tnay  be  in 
cash  or  in  kind  fairly  evaluated,  including  serv- 
ices, supplies  or  equiptnent. 

"(d)  Waiver.— The  Secretary  may  waive  the 
matching  requirement  described  in  paragraph 
(5)(B)  for  any  eligible  partnership  that  dem- 
onstrates to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Secretary  a 
unique  hardship  that  prevents  compliance  toith 
such  tnatching  requirement. 

'SEC.  525.  PEER  REVIEW. 

"The  Secretary  shall  designate  a  peer  review 
panel  to  review  applications  submitted  under 
this  part  and  make  recommendations  for  fund- 
ing to  the  Secretary.  In  selecting  the  peer  review 
panel,  the  Secretary  shall  consult  with  officials 
of  the  other  Federal  agencies  and  with  non-Fed- 
eral organizations  to  ensure  that  the  panel 
metnbership  shall  be  geographically  balanced 
and  be  cotnposed  of  representatives  from  public 
and  private  institutions  of  elementary,  second- 
ary, and  higher  education,  labor,  business,  and 
State  and  local  governments,  who  have  expertise 
in  cotrvnunity  service  or  in  education. 

'SEC.  526.  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS. 

"There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$15,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1993  and  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  for  each  of  the  6  succeeding 
fiscal  years  to  carry  out  this  part. 

"PART  C— NATIONAL  BOARD  FOR 

PROFESSIONAL  TEACHING  STANDARDS 

'SEC.  531.  SHORT  TTTLE. 

"This  part  may   be  cited  as  the   ■National 
Board  for  Professional  Teaching  Standards  Act 
of  1991: 
'SEC.  532.  FINDINGS  AND  PURPOSES. 

"(a)  Findings.— The  Congress  finds  that— 

"(1)  the  economic  well-being  and  national  se- 
curity of  the  United  States  depends  on  efforts  to 
strengthen  the  educational  system  to  provide  all 
children  with  an  education  which  will  ensure  a 
well-educated  work  force: 

"(2)  improved  teaching  is  central  to  the  goal 
of  ensuring  a  well-educated  work  force: 

"(3)  incentives  to  enhance  the  professionalism 
and  status  of  teaching  can  be  provided  through 
the  development  and  promulgation  of  voluntary 
standards  of  professional  certification  that  are 
rigorous  and  unbiased,  that  cotnplement  and 
support  State  licensing  practices  and  recognize 
the  diversity  of  American  society: 

"(4)  the  National  Board  for  Professional 
Teaching  Standards,  a  private  nonprofit  organi- 
zation, has  been  created  to  establish  such  vol- 
untary standards,  and  a  significant  initial  in- 
vesttnent  in  research  and  development  from  non- 
Federal  sources  will  be  required  to  create  such  a 
system  of  professional  certification:  and 

"(5)  the  Federal  Government  has  played  an 
active  role  in  funding  vital  educational  research 


and  can  continue  to  support  this  national  effort 
by  providing  limited  but  essential  support  for 
critical  research  activities. 

"(b)  Purpose.— It  is  the  purpose  of  this  part 
to  provide  financial  assistance  to  the  National 
Board  for  Professional  Teaching  Starulards  to 
enable  the  Board  to  conduct  independent  re- 
search and  development  related  to  the  establish- 
tnent  of  national,  voluntary  professional  stand- 
ards and  assesstnent  methods  for  the  teaching 
profession. 

'SEC.  533.  DEFINinONS. 

■■(a)  In  General.— For  the  purpose  of  this 
part— 

■'(1)  the  term  ■Board'  means  the  National 
Board  for  Professional  Teaching  Staruiards: 

"(2)  the  term  'Committee'  means  the  Fund  for 
Improvement  and  Reform  of  Schools  and  Teach- 
ing Board  established  in  section  3231  of  the 
Fund  for  the  Itnprovement  and  Reform  of 
Schools  and  Teaching  Act:  and 

"(3)  the  term  ■Director'  means  the  Director  of 
the  National  Science  Foundation. 

"(b)  Special  rule.— Nothing  in  this  part 
shall  be  construed  to  infringe  upon  the  practice 
or  accreditation  of  home  school  or  private  school 
teaching. 

"SBC.  534.  PROGRAM  AUTHORIZATION. 

■'(a)  Program  authorized.— Frotn  sums  ap- 
propriated pursuant  to  the  authority  of  sub- 
section (b)  in  any  fiscal  year,  the  Secretary  is 
authorized  and  directed  to  provide  financial  as- 
sistance to  the  National  Board  for  Professional 
Teaching  Standards,  in  order  to  pay  the  Federal 
share  of  the  costs  of  the  activities  described  in 
section  546. 

"(b)  Authorization  of  appropriations.— 
There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$20,000,000  for  the  period  beginning  October  1, 
1991.  and  ending  September  30,  1995,  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  part. 

"(c)  Terms  and  Conditions.— (1)  No  financial 
assistance  tnay  be  made  available  under  this 
part  except  upon  an  application  as  required  by 
section  537. 

"(2)  No  financial  assistance  may  be  made 
available  under  this  part  unless  the  Secretary 
determines  that— 

"(A)  the  Board  will  comply  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  part: 

"(B)  the  Board  will  use  the  Federal  funds 
only  for  research  and  development  activities  in 
accordance  with  section  536,  and  such  teacher 
assessment  and  certification  procedures  mil  be 
free  from  racial,  cultural,  gender  or  regional 
bias: 

"(C)  the  Board— 

"(i)  will  widely  disseminate  for  review  and 
comment  announcetnents  of  specific  research 
projects  to  be  conducted  with  Federal  funds,  in- 
cluding a  description  of  the  goals  and  focus  of 
the  specific  project  involved  and  the  specific 
merit  review  procedures  and  evaluation  criteria 
to  be  used  in  the  cotnpetitive  atvard  process;  and 

"(ii)  will  send  such  announcements  to  the  Sec- 
retary, the  Director,  the  National  Research 
Council,  and  the  educational  research  commu- 
nity: 

■■(D)  will  make  arrangements  unth  the  Sec- 
retary to  have  the  announcement  described  in 
subparagraph  (C)  published  in  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister (or  such  other  publication  deemed  appro- 
priate by  the  Secretary)  and  in  publications  of 
general  circulation  designed  to  dissetninate  suck 
announcetnents  undely  to  the  educational  re- 
search cotmnunity: 

"(E)  the  Board  will,  after  offering  any  inter- 
ested party  an  opportunity  to  tnake  comment 
upon,  and  take  exception  to.  the  projects  con- 
tained in  the  announcements  described  in  sub- 
paragraph (C)  for  a  30-day  period  following 
publication,  and  after  reconsidering  any  project 
on  which  comment  is  made  or  to  which  excep- 
tion is  taken,  through  the  Secretary  issue  a  re- 
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i/ie  Board  loill.  upon  request,  disseminate 
local  educational  agencies,  or  other 
educational  entities  the  results  of  any  re- 
ar research  project  produced  with  funds 
by  this  part,  upon  the  payment  of 
of  reproducing  the  appropriate  mate- 
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1.  CONSULTATION. 

Board  shall  consult  at  least  twice  annu- 

the  Committee  on  the  design  and  exe- 

of  the  overall  research  and  development 

of  the  Board,  including  procedures  to 

compliance  with  the  requirernents  of  this 

procedures  shall  include- 
in  outline  of  a  specific  research  and  de- 
agenda  and  activities  to  be  conducted 
Federal  funds:  and 
jrovisions  to  ensure  compliance  with  the 
c  impetition  and  merit  review  requiretnents 
part  for  proposals  and  projects  assisted 
his  part. 

AVTHORIZBD  ACnVITIES. 

In    General.— Federal   funds    received 

his  part  may  be  used  only  for  research 

dkveloptnent  activities  directly  related  to 

development  of  teacher  assess)nent  and  cer- 

procedures  for  elementary  and  second- 

sclkol  teachers. 

Priorities.— 

'N  GENERAL.— The  Board  shall  give  prior- 
T  '.search  and  development  activities  in — 

(A)  mathematics: 

(B)  the  sciences: 
(C)Yoreign  languages:  and 

literacy,  including  the  ability  to  read, 

analyze. 

iPECiAL  RULE.— The  Board  shall  give  pri- 

research  and  developtnent  activities  for 

cettification  of  elementary  and  secondary 

'eachers  and  the  need  and  ability  of  such 

to   teach   special   educational   popu- 

including — 

limited  English  proficient  children: 
gifted  and  talented  children: 
children  with  disabilities:  and 
economically    and    educationally    dis- 
advanbged  children. 


'SEC.  537.  APPUCATtON. 

•'(a)  In  General.— The  Board  shall  submit  an 
application  to  the  Secretary  at  such  titne,  in 
such  manner,  and  containing  or  accompanied 
by  such  information  as  the  Secretary  may  rea- 
sonably require.  Each  such  application  shall — 

"(I)  describe  the  activities  for  which  assist- 
ance is  sought:  and 

■■(2)  provide  assurances  that  the  non- Federal 
share  of  the  cost  of  activities  of  the  Board  shall 
be  paid  from  non-Federal  sources,  together  with 
a  description  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Board 
will  comply  with  the  requirements  of  this  para- 
graph. 

"(b)  Approval.— The  Secretary  shall  approve 
an  application  submitted  pursuant  to  subsection 
(a)  unless  such  application  fails  to  comply  with 
the  provisi07is  of  this  part. 

'SEC.  538.  PAYMENTS;  FEDERAL  SHARE. 

"(a)  In  General.— The  Secretary  shall  pay  to 
the  Board  the  Federal  share  of  the  costs  of  the 
activities  described  in  the  application  approved 
pursuant  to  section  537  for  the  period  for  which 
the  application  is  approved  under  such  section. 

'■(b)  AMOUNT  OF  Federal  Share.— The  Fed- 
eral share  shall  be  50  percent. 

'SEC.  539.  REPORTS  AND  AUDITING  PROVISION. 

••(a)  National  Board  for  Professional 
Teaching  Standards  Report.— 

'•(I)  In  general.— The  Board  shall  subtnit  an 
annual  report  to  the  appropriate  committees  of 
the  Congress  not  later  than  June  30  of  any  fiscal 
year  in  which  Federal  funds  are  expended  pur- 
suant to  this  part.  The  Board  shall  disse}ninate 
the  report  for  review  and  comment  to  the  Sec- 
retary, the  Director,  the  National  Research 
Council,  and  the  education  research  community. 
The  report  shall — 

••(A)  include  a  detailed  financial  statement 
and  a  report  of  the  audit  practices  described  in 
section  534(c)(2)(G): 

'•(B)  include  a  description  of  the  general  pro- 
cedure to  assure  compliance  with  the  require- 
ments of  section  536:  and 

••(C)  provide  a  comprehensive  and  detailed  de- 
scription of  the  Board's  agenda,  activities,  and 
planned  activities  for  the  preceding  and  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  years,  including — 

•'(i)  the  Board^s  overall  research  and  develop- 
ment prograrn  and  activities: 

•■(ii)  the  specific  research  and  development 
projects  and  activities  conducted  with  Federal 
funds  during  the  preceding  fiscal  year,  includ- 
ing— 

'•(I)  a  description  of  the  goals  and  methodol- 
ogy of  the  project: 

•'(II)  a  description  and  assessment  of  the  find- 
ings (or  status  and  prelimi7iary  findings  if  the 
project  is  not  yet  complete): 

•■(HI)  a  description  of  the  competitive  bidding 
process,  the  merit  review  procedures,  and  the 
evaluation  criteria  used  to  award  project  fujids: 
and 

••(IV)  a  description  of  the  Board's  plans  for 
dissemination  of  the  findings  described  in 
subclause  (II): 

"(Hi)  the  specific  research  and  developtnent 
projects  and  activities  planned  to  be  conducted 
with  Federal  funds  during  the  succeeding  fiscal 
year,  including  the  goals  and  methodologies  to 
be  used:  and 

"(iv)  a  listing  of  available  publications  of  the 
Board,  including  publications  related  to  poli- 
cies, standards  and  general  information,  re- 
search reports,  and  commissioned  papers  of  the 
Board. 

••(2)  First  report.— The  first  annual  report 
required  by  this  subsection  shall  include  a  de- 
scription of  the  Board's  research  and  develop- 
ment agenda  for  the  succeeding  5-year  period. 
Such  first  report  shall  include,  to  the  maximum 
extent  practicable,  a  description  of  specific  re- 
search and  development  projects  and  activities, 
and  the  goals  and  methodologies  of  such 
projects  and  activities. 


"(b)  Additional  Reports.— The  Secretary, 
the  Director,  and  the  National  Research  Council 
shall  report  to  the  appropriate  committees  of  the 
Congress  on  the  compliance  of  the  Board  with 
the  requiretnents  of  this  part  not  later  than  30 
days  after  the  Board  submits  each  annual  re- 
port described  in  subsection  (a). 

"(c)  Auditing  Provision.— The  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States,  and  any  of  his  au- 
thorized representatives,  shall  have  access,  for 
the  purpose  of  audit  and  examination,  to  any 
books,  documents,  papers,  and  records  of  the 
Board,  and  to  any  recipient  of  funds  from  the 
Board,  that  are  pertinent  to  the  sutns  received 
and  disbursed  under  this  part. 

'SEC.  540.  CONSTRUCTION. 

"Nothing  in  this  part  shall  be  construed  to — 

"(I)  establish  a  preferred  national  curriculum 
or  preferred  teaching  methodology  for  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  school  instruction: 

"(2)  infringe  upon  the  rights  and  responsibil- 
ities of  the  States  to  license  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary school  teachers: 

"(3)  provide  an  individual  certified  by  the 
Board  with  a  right  of  action  against  a  State, 
local  educational  agency,  or  other  public  edu- 
cational entity  for  any  decisions  related  to  hir- 
ing, promotion,  retention  or  dismissal:  or 

"(4)  authorize  the  Secretary  to  exercise  super- 
vision or  control  over  the  research  program, 
standards,  assessinent  practices,  administration, 
or  staffing  policies  of  the  Board. 

"PART  D— TEACHER  SCHOLARSHIPS  AND 

FELLOWSHIPS 

"Subpart  1—Paul  Douglas  Teacher  Scholarships 

'SEC.  541.  PURPOSE;  DESIGNA'nON. 

"(a)  Purpose.— It  is  the  purpose  of  this  sub- 
part to  make  available,  through  grants  to  the 
States,  scholarships  to  individuals  who  are  out- 
standing high  school  graduates  and  who  dem- 
onstrate an  ititerest  in  teaching,  in  order  to  en- 
able and  encourage  those  individuals  to  pursue 
teaching  careers  in  education  at  the  preschool, 
eleynentary  or  seco7idary  level. 

"(b)  Designation.— Scholarships  awarded 
under  this  subpart  shall  be  referred  to  as  the 
'Paul  Douglas  Teacher  Scholarships'. 

'SEC.  542.  ALLOCATION  AMONG  STATES. 

"(a)  Per  Capita  allocation.— From  the 
su7ns  appropriated  for  this  subpart  pursuant  to 
section  550A  for  any  fiscal  year,  the  Secretary 
shall  allocate  to  a7iy  Slate  an  amount  which 
bears  as  nearly  as  possible  the  same  ratio  to 
such  sums  as  the  nu7nber  of  persons  i7i  that 
State  bears  to  the  7iumber  of  persons  in  all 
States. 

"(b)  Use  of  Census  Data.— For  the  purpose 
of  this  sectio7i,  the  7iu7nber  of  persons  in  a  State 
and  in  all  States  shall  be  detennined  by  the  tnost 
recently  available  data  from  the  U7iited  States 
Ce7isus  Bureau. 

'SEC.  543.  GRANT  APPUCA'nONS. 

"(a)  Submission  of  Applications.— The  Sec- 
retary is  authorized  to  make  gra7its  to  States  in 
accordance  with  the  provisio7is  of  this  subpart. 
In  order  to  receive  a  gra7it  under  this  subpart, 
a  State  shall  sub7nit  an  applicati07i  at  such  ti7ne 
or  ti/nes,  iti  such  ma7iner,  and  containing  such 
i7tfor7natio7i  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe  by 
regulation.  Such  application  shall  set  forth  a 
progra7n  of  activities  for  carrying  out  the  pur- 
poses set  forth  in  sectio7i  541  in  such  detail  as 
will  e7iable  the  Secretary  to  determine  the  degree 
to  which  such  program  will  accomplish  such 
purposes  a7id  such  other  policies,  procedures, 
and  assura7ices  as  the  Secretary  may  require  by 
regulation. 

"(b)  Content  of  Applications.— The  Sec- 
retary shall  approve  an  application  under  this 
subpart  07ily  if  the  application — 

"(1)  describes  the  selection  criteria  and  proce- 
dures to  be  used  by  the  State  in  the  selecti07i  of 
scholarships  under  this  subpart  which  satisfy 
the  provisions  of  this  subpart: 


"(2)  designates  as  the  State  agency  respon- 
sible for  administeri7ig  the  grants  received  U7ider 
this  part  the  Slate  age7tcy  which  ad7ninisters  the 
progra7n  under  subpart  3  of  part  A  of  title  IV 
(relating  to  State  student  incentive  grants),  the 
State  agency  with  which  the  Secretary  has  an 
agreement  under  section  428(b),  or  another  ap- 
propriate State  age7icy  approved  by  the  Sec- 
retary: 

"(3)  describes  the  outreach  effort  the  State 
agency  i7ite7ids  to  use  to  publicize  the  availabil- 
ity of  Paul  Douglas  Scholarships  to  high  school 
students  in  the  State: 

"(4)  provides  ctssura7ices  that  each  recipient 
eligible  under  section  545(b)  of  this  subpart  who 
receives  a  Paul  Douglas  Scholarship  shall  enter 
into  an  agreanent  with  the  State  agency  under 
which  the  recipie7it  shall— 

"(A)  within  the  10-year  period  after  complet- 
ing the  postsecondary  education  for  which  the 
Paul  Douglas  Scholarship  was  awarded,  teach, 
for  a  period  of  7wt  less  than  2  years  for  each 
year  for  which  assistance  was  received,  i7i  a 
public  or  private  nonprofit  preschool,  ele/nen- 
tary  school,  or  seco7idary  school  in  any  State,  or 
in  a  public  or  private  7wnprofit  educatio7i  pro- 
gram in  any  State,  except  that,  in  the  case  of  in- 
dividuals who  teach  in  a  shortage  area  estab- 
lished by  the  Secretary  pursua7it  to  section 
423(b)(4),  the  requiretnents  of  this  subparagraph 
shall  be  reduced  by  07ie-half: 

"(B)  provide  the  State  agency  evidence  of 
complia7ice  with  section  546  as  required  by  the 
State  agency:  and 

"(C)  repay  all  or  part  of  a  Paul  Douglas 
Scholarship  received  under  section  544  plus  in- 
terest a7id.  if  applicable,  reaso7iable  collection 
fees,  i7t  complia7tce  with  regulati07is  issued  by 
the  Secretary  U7ider  section  547,  i7i  the  event 
that  the  C07iditi07is  of  subparagraph  (A)  are  not 
cotnplied  with,  except  as  provided  for  in  section 
548: 

"(5)  provides  thai  the  agreement  entered  into 
with  recipients  shall  fully  disclose  the  terms  and 
conditions  under  which  assistance  U7ider  this 
subpart  is  provided  atid  under  which  repaytnent 
7nay  be  required,  i7icludi7ig— 

"(A)  a  descriptio7i  of  the  procedures  required 
to  be  established  U7tder  paragraph  (6):  and 

"(B)  a  description  of  the  appeals  procedures 
required  to  be  established  U7ider  paragraph  (7) 
under  which  a  recipimit  may  appeal  a  deter- 
mination of  7io7tcompliatice  with  any  provision 
U7ider  this  subpart: 

"(6)  provides  for  procedures  under  which  a  re- 
cipient of  assisla7ice  received  under  this  subpart 
who  teaches  for  less  than  the  period  required 
U7tder  paragraph  (4)(A)  will  have  the  repay/nent 
requiremetits  reduced  or  elinwiated  consistent 
with  the  provisio7is  of  secti07is  547  a7id  548: 

"(7)  provides  for  appeals  procedures  u7ider 
which  a  recipient  7nay  appeal  any  deter/iwtation 
of  no7icomplia7ice  with  any  provisio7i  U7ider  this 
subpart:  a7id 

"(8)  provides  assurances  that  the  Slate  agency 
shall  /nake  particular  efforts  to  attract  stude7its 
from  low-i7icome  backgrounds,  eth7iic  a7id  racial 
mitiority  stude7its,  individuals  with  disabilities 
or  other  i7idividuals  historically 

underreprese7ited  in  teaching,  or  i7idividuals 
who  express  a  willingtiess  or  desire  to  teach  in 
schools  havitig  less  tha7i  average  acadetnic  re- 
sults or  serving  large  tiumbers  of  economically 
disadva7itaged  stude7its. 

"(c)  Selection  Criteria  and  Procedures.— 
The  selection  criteria  and  procedures  to  be  used 
by  the  State  shall  reflect  the  prese7tt  atid  pro- 
jected teacher  needs  of  the  State,  including  the 
dema7id  for  and  supply  of  early  childhood  and 
ele7ne7itary  teachers  i7i  the  State,  the  demand 
for  and  supply  of  seco7idary  teachers  in  the 
State,  and  the  demand  for  teachers  with  train- 
i7ig  i7i  specific  acadetnic  disciplines  in  the  State. 

"(d)  Priority  Consideration.— The  State 
shall  give  priority  co7isideration  in  the  selection 


of  individuals  to  receive  a  scholarship  under 
this  subpart  to  individuals  from  disadvantaged 
backgrounds,  including  racial  and  ethnic  mi- 
7iorities  and  individuals  with  disabilities  who 
are  underrepresetited  in  the  teaching  profession 
or  in  the  curricula  areas  in  which  they  are  pre- 
paring to  teach. 

"(e)  Solicitation  of  Views  on  Selection 
Criteria  and  Procedures.— In  developing  the 
selecti07i  criteria  and  procedures  to  be  used  by 
the  State,  the  State  shall  solicit  the  views  of 
State  and  local  educational  agencies,  private 
educatio7ial  itistilutions,  and  other  interested 
parties.  Such  views — 

"(I)  shall  be  solicited  by  /neans  of— 

•'(A)  writte7i  C07junents:  and 

•'(B)  publication  of  proposed  selection  criteria 
a7id  procedures  in  fi7ial  form  for  impletnenta- 
tion:  and 

"(2)  may  be  solicited  by  means  of— 

"(A)  public  heari7igs  on  the  teaching  needs  of 
elementary  a7id  secondary  schools  in  the  State 
(includi7ig  the  number  of  new  teachers  7ieeded, 
the  expected  supply  of  7iew  teachers,  and  the 
shortages  in  the  State  of  teachers  with  traini7ig 
i7i  specific  academic  disciplines,  including  early 
childhood  education  and  develop/nent):  or 

"(B)  such  other  7nethods  as  the  State  may  de- 
termine to  be  appropriate  to  gather  i7ifor7nation 
071  .iuch  needs. 

'SEC.  544.  AMOUNT  AND  DURATION  OF  AND  RELA- 
TION TO  OTHER  ASSISTANCE. 

"(a)  Limitations  on  Amount  and  Dura- 
tion.—Subject  to  subsecti07i  (c),  each  Paul 
Douglas  Scholar  shall  receive  a  $5,000  scholar- 
ship for  each  acadetnic  year  of  postsecondary 
educalio7i  for  study  i7t  preparation  to  becotne  a 
preschool,  elementary  or  secondary  teacher.  No 
individual  shall  receive  scholarship  assistance 
for  tnore  tha7i  4  years  of  postsecondary  edu- 
cation, as  determined  by  the  State  agency. 

"(b)  Consideration  of  Award  in  Other 
Programs.— Notwithsta7iding  the  provisions  of 
title  IV  of  this  Act.  scholarship  funds  awarded 
pursuatit  to  this  part  shall  be  C07isidered  in  de- 
tennini7ig  eligibility  for  studetits  assisted  under 
title  IV  of  this  Act. 

"(c)  Assistance  Not  To  Exceed  need.— Paul 
Douglas  Scholarship  assista7ice  awarded  by  the 
statewide  panel  established  pursuant  to  secti07i 
545  to  any  i7idividual  in  any  given  year,  when 
added  to  assistance  received  under  title  IV  of 
this  Act,  shall  not  exceed  the  cost  of  attendance, 
as  defined  in  sectio7i  472  of  this  Act.  at  the  i7isli- 
tuti07i  the  itidividual  is  attending.  If  the  atnount 
of  the  Paul  Douglas  Scholarship  assistattce  and 
assistance  received  u7ider  title  IV  of  this  Act,  ex- 
ceeds the  cost  of  attendance,  the  Paul  Douglas 
Scholarship  shall  be  reduced  by  an  atnount 
equal  to  the  a7nou7it  by  which  the  combined 
awards  exceed  the  cost  of  attendance. 

"(d)  ASSISTANCE  NOT  TO  EXCEED  COST  OF  AT- 
TENDANCE.—No  i7idividual  shall  receive  an 
award  under  the  Paul  Douglas  Scholarship  es- 
tablished under  this  subpart,  in  any  acadetnic 
year,  which  exceeds  the  cost  of  attendance,  as 
de/ined  in  section  472  of  this  Act,  at  the  institu- 
ti07i  the  i7idividual  is  attending. 

'SEC.  545.  SELECTION  OF  PAUL  DOUGLAS  SCHOL- 
ARS. 

"(a)  SELECTION  BY  STATEWIDE  PANELS.— Paul 

Douglas  Scholars  shall  be  selected  by  a  seven- 
tnetnber  statewide  panel  appointed  by  the  chief 
State  elected  official,  acting  in  consultation 
with  the  State  educational  agency,  or  by  an  ex- 
isti7ig  gra7it  agency  or  panel  designated  by  the 
chief  State  elected  official  and  approved  by  the 
Secretary  of  Education.  The  statewide  pa7iel 
shall  be  representative  of  school  administrators, 
teachers,  includi7ig  preschool  teachers,  and  par- 
etits. 

"(b)  Eligibility  for  Selection:  selection 
CRITERIA  AND  PROCEDURES.— Selections  of  Paul 
Douglas  Scholars  shall  be  made  from  students 


who  have  graduated  or  who  are  graduati7ig 
from  high  school  and  who  rank  in  the  top  10 
percent  of  their  graduati7ig  class.  The  State  edu- 
cational agency  shall  tnake  applications  avail- 
able to  public  atid  private  nonprofit  high 
schools  in  the  State  a7id  in  other  locations  co7i- 
venient  to  applicants,  parents,  and  others.  The 
statewide  panel  shall  develop  criteria  and  proce- 
dures for  the  selection  of  Paul  Douglas  Schol- 
ars. Such  criteria  tnay  include  the  applicant's 
high  school  grade  point  average,  involvement  in 
extracurricular  activities,  finaticial  need,  a7id 
eipressi07t  of  interest  in  teaching  as  expressed  in 
an  essay  written  by  the  applica7it.  The  panel 
may  also  require  the  applicant  to  furnish  letters 
of  recotnmendatioti  from  teachers  and  others. 

"(c)  Waiver.— The  Secretary  tnay  waive  the 
requiretnents  of  section  543(d)  for  not  more  than 
25  percent  of  all  individuals  receiving  a  scholar- 
ship under  this  subpart. 

'SEC.  546.  SCHOLARSHIP  CONDITIONS. 

"Recipients  of  scholarship  assistance  under 
this  subpart  shall  continue  to  receive  such 
scholarship  paytnetits  only  during  such  periods 
that  the  State  agency  fitids  that  the  recipient 
is— 

"(1)  enrolled  as  a  full-titne  student  in  an  ac- 
credited postsecotidary  institution: 

"(2)  pursuing  a  course  of  study  leading  to 
teacher  certification:  and 

"(3)  tnaintaining  satisfactory  progress  as  de- 
termined by  the  postsecondary  institution  the 
recipient  is  attetiditig. 

'SEC.    547.    SCHOLARSHIP    REPAYMENT    PROVI- 
SIONS. 

"Recipients  found  by  the  State  agency  to  be 
in  noncompliatice  with  the  agreement  entered 
into  under  section  543(b)(4)  of  this  subpart  shall 
be  required  to  repay  a  pro  rata  amount  of  the 
scholarship  atvards  received,  plus  interest  (but 
in  no  event  at  an  interest  rate  higher  than  the 
rate  applicable  to  loatis  in  the  applicable  period 
under  part  B  of  title  IV  of  this  Act)  and.  where 
applicable,  reasonable  collection  fees,  on  a 
schedule  and  at  a  rate  of  interest  to  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  by  regulations  issued 
pursuant  to  this  subpart. 

'SEC.  548.  EXCEPTIONS  TO  REPAYMENT  PROVI- 
SIONS. 

"(a)  Deferral  During  Certain  periods.— A 
recipient  shall  not  be  considered  in  iHolation  of 
the  agreetnent  entered  into  pursuant  to  section 
543(b)(4)(C)  during  any  period  in  which  the  re- 
cipient- 

"(I)  is  pursuing  a  full-time  course  of  study  re- 
lated to  the  field  of  teaching  at  an  eligible  insti- 
tution: 

"(2)  is  serving,  not  in  excess  of  3  years,  as  a 
member  of  the  artned  services  of  the  Utiited 
States: 

•'(3)  is  temporarily  totally  disabled  for  a  pe- 
riod of  time  not  to  exceed  3  years  as  established 
by  sworn  affidavit  of  a  qualified  physician: 

"(4)  is  unable  to  secure  employment  for  a  pe- 
riod not  to  exceed  12  months  by  reason  of  the 
care  required  by  a  spouse  who  is  disabled: 

"(5)  is  seekitig  and  unable  to  find  full-time 
e7nployment  for  a  single  period  not  to  exceed  12 
tnonths: 

"(6)  is  seeking  and  unable  to  find  full-time 
etnployment  as  a  teacher  in  a  public  or  private 
nonprofit  preschool,  elementary  or  secondary 
school,  or  education  program  for  a  single  period 
not  to  exceed  27  7nonths:  or 

"(7)  satisfies  the  provisions  of  additional  re- 
paytnent  exceptions  that  may  be  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  in  regulations  issued  pursuant  to 
this  subpart. 

"(b)  Forgiveness  if  Permanently  Totally 
Disabled.— A  recipient  shall  be  excused  from  re- 
payment of  any  scholarship  assistance  received 
under  this  subpart  if  the  recipient  becomes  per- 
tnanently  totally  disabled  as  established  by 
sworn  affidavit  of  a  qualified  physician. 
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'SBC.  |49.  FEDSKAL  ADMINISTRATION  OF  STATE 
PROGRAMS;  JUDICIAL  REVIEW. 

"(a)  Disapproval  Hearing  Required.— The 
Secret  iry  shall  not  finally  disapprove  any  ap- 
plication for  a  State  program  submitted  under 
543.  or  any  modification  thereof,  without 
fording  the  State  agency  submitting  the 
reasonable  notice  and  o;}j>ortunity  for 
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SUSPENSION  OF  Eligibility.— Wh'jnever 

after  reasonable  notice  and  op- 

foT  hearing  to  the  State  agency  ad- 

a  State  program  approved  under  this 

,  finds— 

that   the   State   program   has   been   so 
that  it  no  longer  complies  with  the  pro- 
of this  subpart,  or 

'hat  in  the  administration  of  the  program 
a  failure  to  comply  substantially  with 
provisions, 

shall  notify  such  State  agency 

State  toill  not  be  regarded  as  eligible  to 

in  the  program  under  this  subpart 

Secretary  is  satisfied  that  there  is  no 

my  such  failure  to  comply. 

':ovrt  Review.— 

In  GENBRAL.—lf  any  State  is  dissatisfied 

Secretary's  final  action   under  sub- 

(b)  (I)  or  (2),  such  State  may  appeal  to 

States  court  of  appeals  for  the  circuit 

such  State  is  located.  The  summons 

of  appeal  may  be  served  at  any  place 

United  States.  The  Secretary  shall  forth- 

tify  and  file  in  the  court  the  transcript 

jroceedings  and  the  record  on  which  the 

uias  based. 

Findings.— The  findings  of  fact  by  the 
.  if  supported  by  substantial  evidence, 
conclusive:  but   the  court,  for  good 
hown,  may  remand  the  case  to  the  See- 
to  take  further  evidence,  and  the  Sec- 
may  thereupon  make  new  or  modified 
of  fact  and  may  modify  any  previous 
and  shall  certify  to  the  court  the  tran- 
md  record  of  further  proceedings.  Such 
modified  findings  of  fact  shall  likewise 
if  supported  by  substantial  evi- 
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'(3) jurisdiction.— The  court  shall  have  ju- 
risdicti  m  to  affirm  the  action  of  the  Secretary 
or  to  S(  t  it  aside,  in  whole  or  in  part.  The  judg- 
ment 0  '  the  court  shall  be  subject  to  review  by 
the  Su  neme  Court  of  the  United  States  upon 
certiori  ri  or  certification  as  provided  in  section 
1254  of  title  28,  United  States  Code. 

"SEC.  5.  0.  EVALUATION. 

'•(a)  In  General.— The  Secretary  shall  con- 
duct, b  I  grant  or  contract,  an  independent  eval- 
uation of  recipients  of  scholarship  assistance 
under  his  subpart,  which  shall  summarize  and 
evalua^  e  the  State  activities  assisted  under  this 
subpar  and  the  performance  of  such  recipients. 
The  emluation  shall  assess  the  impact  of  the 
program  assisted  under  this  subpart 
whether  such  program  has  brought 
tAching  a  significant  number  of  highly 
individuals  who  otherwise  would  not  have 
teaching. 
^ONTENTS.-The  evaluation  described  in 

(a)  shall  include— 

I  description  of  the  characteristics,  in- 

the     educational     preparation     and 

of  recipients  of  scholarship  assist- 

ukder  this  subpart  compared  to  similar  stu- 

l  articipating  in  teacher  training  who  do 

such  scholarships: 

he  rate  at  which  such  recipients  success- 

cfmplete  academic  training  and  go  on  to 

careers  in  preschool,  elementary,  or 

education,  compared  to  such  rate  for 

individuals  who  do  not  receive  scholar- 

astistance  under  this  subpart: 

he  extent  to  which  it  is  possible  to  deter- 
o  ijectively  that  the  receipt  of  scholarship 


rec  rive  j 


assistance  under  this  subpart  was  the  prvnary 
reason  for  an  individual 's  choice  of  a  teaching 
education  and  career: 

"(4)  the  extent  to  which  such  recipients  com- 
ply with  the  provisions  of  this  subpart: 

•'(5)  the  length  of  titne  such  recipients  remain 
in  teaching  careers,  compared  to  similar  teach- 
ers who  do  not  receive  scholarships: 

'•(6)  the  barriers  to  the  effectiveness  of  the 
program  assisted  under  this  subpart:  and 

"(7)  the  cost-effectiveness  of  such  program  in 
improving  teacher  quality  and  quantity. 

■■(c)  Interim  Evaluation  Reports.— The  Sec- 
retary shall  submit  such  interim  evaluation  re- 
ports to  the  President  and  the  Congress  as  may 
be  appropriate,  and  shall  submit  a  final  report 
on  or  before  January  I,  1995. 

"(d)  Funding.— The  Secretary  shall  reserve  a 
total  of  not  more  than  tl, 000,000  from  the 
amounts  appropriated  pursuant  to  the  authority 
of  section  550A  in  fiscal  years  1993  through  1999 
to  carry  out  this  section. 

'SEC.     SSOA.    AUTHORIZATION    OF    APPROPRIA- 
TIONS. 

'•There   are   authorized    to   be   appropriated 

$27,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1993  and  such  sutns  as 

may  be  necessary  for  each  of  the  6  succeeding 

fiscal  years  to  carry  out  this  subpart. 

"Subpart  2—Christa  McAuliffe  Career  Teacher 

Corps 

'SEC.  SSL  DECLARATION  OF  PURPOSE;  DESIGNA- 
TION. 

"(a)  Purpose.— It  is  the  purpose  of  this  sub- 
part to  establish  a  national  fellowship  program 
for  experienced  teachers. 

"(b)  Designation.- 

"(I)  FELLOWSHIP.— A  fellowship  awarded 
under  this  subpart  shall  be  known  as  a  'Christa 
McAuliffe  Career  Teacher  Corps  fellowship'. 

"(2)  Membership.— A  recipient  of  a  fellowship 
under  this  subpart  shall  be  known  as  a  'Christa 
McAuliffe  Career  Teacher  Corps  member'. 
'SEC.  SS2.  PROGRAM  AUTHORIZED. 

"(a)  In  General.— The  Secretary  is  author- 
ized to  make  grants,  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  subpart,  to  State  educational 
agencies  to  enable  such  State  educational  ageii- 
cies  to — 

••(I)  conduct  Christa  McAuliffe  Career  Teach- 
er Corps  activities:  and 

"(2)  to  award  fellowships  to  Christa  McAuliffe 
Career  Teacher  Corps  members  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  subpart. 

"(b)  Amount  of  Grants.— The  atnount 
awarded  to  each  State  educational  agency  pur- 
suant to  paragraph  (I)  of  subsection  (a)  shall  be 
an  amount  awarded  on  the  basis  of  the  school- 
age  population  in  the  State  compared  to  the 
school-age  population  in  all  States,  except  that 
the  Secretary  may  adjust  the  awards  to  ensure 
that  such  awards  are  of  sufficient  size  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  subpart. 

"(c)  State  activities.— Each  State  edu- 
cational agency  receiving  a  grant  pursuant  to 
subsection  (a)  shall  use  not  more  than  10  per- 
cent of  such  grant  to  carry  out  the  State  activi- 
ties described  in  section  559. 

'SEC.  SS3.  CHRISTA  MCAUUFFE  CAREER  TEACH- 
ER CORPS  FELLOWSHIPS. 

"(a)  Award  Distribution  and  Amount.— 

"(t)  Award  distribution.— Each  State  edu- 
cational agency  receiving  a  grant  under  this 
subpart  shall  use  such  funds  to  award  Christa 
McAuliffe  Career  Teacher  Corps  fellowships  to 
public  and  private  school  teachers  who  have 
been  employed  as  teachers  for  8  or  more  years  to 
enable  such  teachers  to  engage  in  the  activities 
described  in  subsection  (b). 

"(2)  Amount.— Fellowships  shall  be  in  an 
amount  equal  to  the  annual  salary  the  individ- 
ual would  earn  in  such  individual's  current 
place  of  employment  for  the  award  period. 

"(3)  Ratable  reduction.— If  an  individual 
receives  a  fellowship  award  for  less   than  a 


school  year,  such  fellowship  shall  be  ratably  re- 
duced to  equal  the  salary  foregone. 

■■(4)  Duration.— Each  Christa  McAuliffe  Ca- 
reer Teacher  Corps  member  may  not  receive  an 
award  for  2  consecutive  years. 

••(5)  Requirement.— Subject  to  the  repayment 
provisions  of  section  556(b),  each  Christa 
McAuliffe  Career  Teacher  Corps  member  shall 
be  required  to  return  to  a  teaching  position  in 
their  current  place  of  employment  for  at  least  2 
years  following  the  fellowship  award,  except 
that  such  member  may  work  in  another  State 
with  a  Christa  McAuliffe  Career  Teacher  Corps 
Program  upon  approval  of  both  the  sending  and 
receiving  State. 

••(b)  USB  OF  Fellowships.— Each  Christa 
McAuliffe  Career  Teacher  Corps  fellowship  may 
be  used  for — 

•'(1)  sabbaticals  for  study,  research  or  aca- 
detnic  improvetnent  to — 

••(A)(i)  improve  such  teacher's  knowledge  base 
in  an  area  of  expertise:  or 

"(ii)  learn  a  new  area  of  expertise:  and 

•(B)  increase  skills  and  professional  ability: 

"(2)(A)  consultation  with  or  assistance  to 
other  school  districts  or  private  school  systetns; 
or 

"(B)  development  of  special  innovative  pro- 
grams for  the  purpose  of  improving — 

••(i)  in-service  training  for  teachers  and  other 
school  personnel:  or 

"(ii)  student  achievement:  or 

"(3)  expanding  or  replicating  model  programs 
of  staff  development. 

'SEC.  SS4.   SELECTION  OF  CHRISTA  MCAUUFFE 
CAREER  TEACHER  CORPS  MEMBERS. 

"(a)  In  General.— Christa  McAuliffe  Career 
Teacher  Corps  members  in  each  State  shall  be 
selected  (in  accordance  with  section  555)  by  a  7- 
member  statewide  panel  appointed  by  the  chief 
State  school  officer,  or  by  an  existing  panel  des- 
ignated by  the  chief  State  school  officer.  The 
statewide  panel  shall  be  representative  of  school 
administrators,  teachers,  parents,  and  institu- 
tions of  higher  education. 

"(b)  Special  Rule.— Each  State  educational 
agency  may  choose  to  administer  the  program 
assisted  under  this  subpart  through  a  pre-exist- 
ing panel  which  is  experienced  in  administering 
similar  programs. 

'SEC.  SSS.  EVALUATION  OF  APPUCATIONS. 

•'(a)  Submission  to  and  Review  by  State- 
wide Panel.— An  applicant  for  a  Christa 
McAuliffe  Career  Teacher  Corps  fellowship  shall 
submit  a  proposal  for  a  project  under  section 
553(b),  and  shall  indicate  the  extent  to  which 
the  applicant  wishes  to  continue  current  teach- 
ing duties.  The  applicant  shall  submit  such  a 
proposal  to  the  local  educational  agency  for 
comment  prior  to  submission  to  the  statewide 
panel  (appointed  under  section  554)  for  the 
Stale  in  which  the  teacher  is  employed.  Each 
such  application  shall  contain  such  information 
as  such  State  educational  agency  may  reason- 
ably require. 

"(b)  Consultation  and  Consideration.— 

"(1)  In  general. — In  evaluating  proposals, 
the  statewide  panel  shall  consult  with  the  local 
education  agency,  and  shall  consider— 

••(A)  evaluations  during  employment  as  a 
teacher: 

'•(B)  demonstrated  commitment  to  teaching  in 
the  future:  and 

"(C)  intended  activities  during  the  award  pe- 
riod: 

"(2)  Recommendations.— The  statewide  panel 
may  request  recommendations  from  teaching 
peers,  the  principal  and  the  superintendent  on 
the  quality  of  the  proposal,  the  benefit  of  such 
proposal  to  education,  and  any  other  criteria  for 
awarding  fellowships  as  is  considered  appro- 
priate by  such  statewide  panel. 

••(3)  SELECTiON.-^election  of  members  of  the 
statewide  panel  shall  be  made  in  accordance 
with  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary. 


•'(c)  Special  Consideration.— The  statewide 
panel  shall  give  special  consideration,  in  the  se- 
lection of  Christa  McAuliffe  Career  Teacher 
Corps  members,  to  individuals  who  intend  to  use 
an  award  period  to  improve  or  acquire  skills— 

"(1)  in  the  subject  areas  of  science  or  mathe- 
matics: or 

"(2)  in  order  to  teach  or  provide  related  serv- 
ices to  students  with  disabilities,  limited  English 
proficient  students  or  preschool  age  students. 

"(d)  Public  announcement.— Announcement 
of  fellowship  awards  shall  be  made  in  a  public 
ceremony. 

'SEC.  SSe.  FELLOWSHIP  AGREEMENT  AND  REPAY- 
MENT PROVISIONS. 

"(a)  AGREEMENT.— Each  individual  who  re- 
ceives a  Christa  McAuliffe  Career  Teacher  Corps 
fellowship  shall  enter  into  a  written  agreement 
with  the  State  educational  agency.  Each  such 
agreement  shall  provide  assurances  that  the 
Christa  McAuliffe  Career  Teacher  Corps  mem- 
ber— 

"(1)  will  spend  up  to  a  one-year  award  period 
during  which  the  Christa  McAuliffe  Career 
Teacher  Corps  member  is  released  from  teaching 
responsibilities  to  participate  in  programs  and 
activities  allowed  under  section  553(b),  approved 
pursuant  to  section  555  by  the  statewide  panel: 

"(2)  shall  be  encouraged,  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  local  educational  agency,  during 
the  2  years  following  the  award  period  through 
the  professional  development  school,  if  one  ex- 
ists, to— 

"(A)(i)  participate  in  an  induction  program 
for  new  teachers  by  acting  as  a  mentor  to  new 
Teacher  Corps  metnbers  under  part  E  or  other 
new  teachers  with  the  same  substantive  field  of 
expertise  as  the  Christa  McAuliffe  Career 
Teacher  Corps  member  where  practicable:  or 

"(ii)  make  some  other  contribution  to  the 
Teacher  Corps  progratns  conducted  pursuant  to 
part  E:  and 

"(B)  assist  in  the  development  of  in-service 
training  programs  through  the  professional  de- 
velopment school,  if  such  school  exists:  and 

"(3)  shall  be  given  the  opportunity  to  partici- 
pate in  activities  developed  by  the  Secretary  and 
the  State  educational  agency  through  which  the 
individual  was  selected  as  a  Christa  McAuliffe 
Career  Teacher  Corps  metnber  which  are  in- 
tended to  foster  communication  among,  and 
bring  together,  metnbers  of  the  Christa 
McAuliffe  Career  Teacher  Corps. 

"(b)  Fellowship  repayment.— 

"(1)  In  general.— Individuals  found  by  the 
Stale  educational  agency  to  be  in  noncompli- 
ance with  the  agreement  entered  into  under  sub- 
section (a)  shall  be  required  to  repay  to  the 
State  educational  agency  a  pro  rata  aynount  of 
the  Christa  McAuliffe  Career  Teacher  Corps  fel- 
lowships received,  plus  interest  at  the  highest 
rate  applicable  to  loans  under  part  B  of  title  IV 
of  this  Act  and.  where  applicable,  reasonable 
collection  fees. 

"(2)  Exception.— An  individual  shall  not  be 
considered  to  be  in  violation  of  the  agreement 
entered  into  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  during 
any  period  in  which  such  individual  meets  the 
exception  to  repayment  provisions  set  forth  in 
section  548(a)(2),  548(a)(3)  or  548(b)  of  this  Act. 
or  if  the  individual  dies. 

"(c)  Waiver.— The  Secretary  may  provide  for 
the  partial  or  total  waiver  or  suspension  of  any 
service  obligation  or  repayment  by  an  individual 
who  received  a  Christa  McAuliffe  Career  Teach- 
er Corps  fellowship  whenever  compliance  by 
such  individual  is  itnpossible  or  would  involve 
extreme  hardship  to  such  individual,  or  if  en- 
forcement of  such  obligation  with  respect  to 
such  individual  would  be  unconscionable. 

'SEC.  557.  SECRETARrS  RESPONSIBIWHES. 

"The  Secretary  shall— 

"(I)  make  awards  to  State  educational  agen- 
cies having  applications  approved  under  section 
558:  and 


"(2)  in  cooperation  with  the  State  educational 
agency,  conduct  activities  which  foster  commu- 
nication among  and  bring  together  members  of 
the  Christa  McAuliffe  Career  Teacher  Corps  in- 
cluding activities  such  as  written  communica- 
tions, meetings,  or  training  sessions. 
'SEC.  5Sa.  STATE  APPUCATION. 

"(a)  Application  Required.— Each  State 
educational  agency  desiring  a  grant  under  this 
subpart  shall  submit  an  application  to  the  Sec- 
retary at  such  time,  in  such  manner,  and  con- 
taining such  information  as  the  Secretary  may 
reasonably  require. 

••(b)  Contents.— Each  application  submitted 
pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  shall — 

•'(I)  provide  assurances  that  Christa 
McAuliffe  Career  Teacher  Corps  members  will  be 
released  from  teaching  responsibilities  for  up  to 
one  school  year  without  jeopardizing  the  rights 
such  members  would  have  had  without  partici- 
pating in  the  program  assisted  under  this  sub- 
part; 

••(2)  provide  assurances  that  the  State  edu- 
cational agency,  or  its  designee,  in  cooperation 
with  local  educational  agencies,  shall  maintain 
accurate  records  regarding  the  activities  of 
Christa  McAuliffe  Career  Teacher  Corps  mem- 
bers within  the  State  to  ensure  that  such  mem- 
bers are  meeting  all  conditions  of  the  fellowships 
provided  pursuant  to  this  subpart,  and  shall  no- 
tify the  Secretary  immediately  upon  a  change  in 
a  Christa  McAuliffe  Career  Teacher  Corps  mem- 
ber's status  rendering  such  Christa  McAuliffe 
Career  Teacher  Corps  member  in  violation  of  the 
conditions  of  the  fellowship:  and 

"(3)  provide  assurances  that  the  State  edu- 
cational agency  has  consulted  with  local  edu- 
cational agencies  in  designing  and  developing 
the  Christa  McAuliffe  Career  Teacher  Corps 
program. 

'SEC.  559.  STATE  USE  OF  FUNDS. 

"(a)  In  General.— Each  State  educational 
agency  awarded  a  grant  under  this  subpart  may 
use  such  funds  to — 

"(1)  establish,  operate,  and  expand  in-service 
programs  and  activities  for  Christa  McAuliffe 
Career  Teacher  Corps  members  at  the  State  and 
local  levels,  through  professional  developtnent 
schools  if  such  entities  exist,  or  other  entity,  to 
improve  knowledge  of  subject  matter,  and  to  in- 
crease skills  and  professional  ability,  in  coordi- 
nation with  local  educational  agencies: 

"(2)  award  Christa  McAuliffe  Career  Teacher 
Corps  fellowships: 

"(3)  provide  funds  to  statewide  panels  to  ad- 
minister programs  in  accordance  with  section 
555: 

"(4)  award  grants  to  local  educational  agen- 
cies to  establish  programs  and  activities  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (I)  through  professional 
development  schools  if  such  entities  exist  or 
other  entities: 

•'(5)  publicize  the  availability  of  fellowships 
pursuant  to  this  subpart:  and 

"(6)  ensure  that  each  Christa  McAuliffe  Ca- 
reer Teacher  Corps  tnember  understands  the  ob- 
ligation to  repay  the  fellowship  in  accordance 
with  section  556(b). 

••(b)  Publication  and  Recruitment.— Each 
State  educational  agency  receiving  assistance 
under  this  subpart  shall  publicize  the  availabil- 
ity of  Christa  McAuliffe  Career  Teacher  Corps 
fellowships  in  local  educational  agencies 
throughout  the  State,  particularly  in  local  edu- 
cational agencies  with  minority  enrollment  in 
excess  of  the  statewide  average  minority  enroll- 
ment, and  shall  recruit  minority  teachers  to  par- 
ticipate in  such  program.  Such  publication  shall 
contain  a  description  of  progratns  and  activities 
available  to  Christa  McAuliffe  Career  Teacher 
Corps  members  through  professional  develop- 
ment schools  if  such  entities  exist,  institutions  of 
higher  education  or  other  approved  entities. 
'SEC.  sea  EVALUATION. 

"(a)  In  General.— 


"(1)  In  general.— The  Secretary  shall  con- 
duct, by  grant  or  contract,  an  independent  eval- 
uation of— 

■■(A)  Christa  McAuliffe  Career  Teacher  Corps 
members:  and 

"(B)  the  impact  of  the  activities  undertaken 
by  the  Christa  McAuliffe  Career  Teacher  Corps 
members  on  teachers,  teacher  research,  curric- 
ula, staff  development,  improvement  of  programs 
and  improvement  of  student  achievement. 

"(2)  Competitive  basis.— The  grant  or  con- 
tract described  in  paragraph  (I)  shall  be  award- 
ed on  a  competitive  basis. 

"(b)  Contents.— The  evaluation  shall— 

•'(1)  include  information  on  the  nature  of 
projects  developed  and  implemented  by  Christa 
McAuliffe  Career  Teacher  Corps  members: 

'•(2)  assess  the  measurable  effects  of  such 
projects  on  the  academic  performance  of  the  stu- 
dents served  by  such  projects: 

••(3)  assess  the  effect  of  the  fellowship  pro- 
gram assisted  under  this  subpart  on  the 
postfellowship  experiences  of  Christa  McAuliffe 
Career  Teacher  Corps  members: 

••(4)  identify  the  barriers  to  such  program's  ef- 
fectiveness: 

"(5)  assess  the  extent  to  which  successful 
projects  were  disseminated  and  adopted  by  other 
teachers  and  schools  unthout  further  Federal 
assistance:  and 

••(6)  detertnine  and  explore  ways  to  improve 
the  cost-effectiveness  of  such  program. 

"(c)  INTERIM  Evaluation  reports.— The  Sec- 
retary shall  submit  such  interim  evaluation  re- 
ports to  the  President  and  the  Congress  as  may 
be  appropriate,  and  shall  submit  a  final  report 
on  or  before  January  1, 1995. 

"(d)  Funding.— The  Secretary  shall  reserve  a 
total  of  not  more  than  SI, 000. 000  from  the 
amounts  appropriated  pursuant  to  the  authority 
of  section  560 A  in  fiscal  years  1993  through  1999 
to  carry  out  this  section. 
'ssa  560*.  authorization  of  appropria- 
tions. 

"There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
S27, 000,000  for  fiscal  year  1993  and  such  sutns  as 
may  be  necessary  for  each  of  the  6  succeeding 
fiscal  years  to  carry  out  this  subpart. 

"PART  E— TEACHER  CORPS 

'SEC.  S6L  TEACHER  CORPS  PROGRAM  AUTHOR- 
IZED. 

"(a)  Grants  by  the  Secretary.— In  any  fis- 
cal year  in  which  the  appropriations  for  this 
part  do  not  equal  or  exceed  $50,000,000.  the  Sec- 
retary is  authorized,  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  part,  to  make  grants,  on  a 
cotnpetitive  basis,  to  State  educational  agencies 
to  carry  out  Teacher  Corps  activities. 

••(b)  State  Grant  program.— In  any  fiscal 
year  in  which  the  appropriations  for  this  part 
equal  or  exceed  $50,000,000.  the  Secretary  is  au- 
thorized, in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  part,  to  make  grants  to  State  educational 
agencies  from  allocations  under  subsection  (c)  to 
carry  out  Teacher  Corps  activities. 

"(c)  Allocation.— Except  as  provided  in  sub- 
section (a),  each  State  educational  agency  shall 
be  eligible  to  receive  a  grant  under  this  part  in 
each  fiscal  year  that  bears  the  same  ratio  to  the 
amount  appropriated  under  section  568  in  that 
fiscal  year  as  the  school-age  population  of  the 
State  bears  to  the  school-age  population  of  all 
States. 

••(d)  teacher  Corps  School.— For  the  pur- 
pose of  this  part  the  term  'Teacher  Corps  school' 
means  a  public  elementary  or  secondary  school 
identified  by  the  State  educational  agency  as 
having  the  highest  levels  of  poverty  and  the 
lowest  levels  of  student  achievement  based  on  a 
ranking  of  such  elementary  schools  and  second- 
ary schools  in  the  State  according  to  the  number 
of  children  living  in  poverty  and  the  levels  of 
student  achievement.  In  carrying  out  the  pre- 
ceding sentence,  the  State  educatioruil  agency 
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identify  and  inform  not  more  than  10  per- 

such  elementary  schools  and  not  more 

percent  of  such  secondary  schools  in  the 

1  Jhich  have  the  highest  levels  of  poverty 

lowest  levels  of  student  achievement. 

Designation.— 

Scholarship.— A   scholarship  awarded 
his  part  shall  be  referred  to  as  a  'Teach- 

scholarship'. 
RSCIPIENT.—A  recipient  of  a  scholarship 
his  part  shall  be  referred  to  as  a  'Teach- 
member'. 


59.1 


use 


USS  OF  FUNDS. 

Secretary.— The   Secretary   shall 
rovided  pursuant  to  this  part  to — 
iisseminale  information  nationally  about 
ilability  of  scholarships  under  this  part; 
conduct  activities,  with  the  cooperation 
State  and  local  educational  agencies, 
foster  communication  among,  and  bring 
members  of  the  Teacher  Corps,  includ- 
ac^vities  such  as  urritten  communications, 
,  or  training  sessions: 
establish  and  conduct  summer  preservice 
programs  for  Teacher  Corps  members 
begin  teaching; 
msure  that  Teacher  Corps  members  rec- 
the  challenges  of  teaching  in  a  Teacher 
i  :hool; 
nform  Teacher  Corps  members  of  Teacher 
ichools  and  facilitate   the   hiring   and 
of  Teacher  Corps  members  at  Teacher 
i  zhools; 
evaluate  applications  from  and  award 
to  State  educational  agencies  to  enable 
to  award  Teacher  Corps  scholar- 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this 
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a  id 
ollect  scholarship  repayments  from  indi- 
Teacher  Corps  members,  in  accordance 
provisions  of  section  566. 
State    educational    Agency.— Each 
educational    agency,  receiving    a   grant 
his  part  shall  use  such  grant  funds  to— 
evaluate  applications  for  Teacher  Corps 
and  award  scholarships  to  Teacher 
I  \embers: 
irovide  technical  assistance  to  local  edu- 
agencies  establishing  and  operating  in- 
programs: 

msure  that  Teacher  Corps  members  un- 
the  obligation  to  repay  the  scholar- 
received  under  this  part  upon  failure  to 
with  the  conditions  of  the  scholarship: 


msure  that  Teacher  Corps  members  are 
the  obligation  to  repay  scholarships  re- 
minder this  part,  and  provide  the  Sec- 
nth  the  names  and  addresses  of  Teacher 
^embers  who  have  not  fulfilled  such  obli- 

PECIAL  Rule.— The  Secretary  may  enter 
contracts  vnlh  or  make  grants  to  nonprofit 
organizations  for — 
ecruiting  members  of  the  Teacher  Corps: 
stablishing  and  coriducting  sumtner  pre- 
'.raining  programs:  and 
onducting  activities  that  foster  commu- 
among  and  bring  together  members  of 
Teckher  Corps. 

RESERVATIONS.— Each  State  receiving  a 
Wider  this  part  may  reserve — 

percent  of  such  grant  funds  to  provide 
assistance  to  local  educational  agen- 
to  pay  administrative  costs:  and 
percent  of  such  grant  funds  to  provide 
induction  and  mentoring  programs. 

Special  Rule.— Each  State  educational 
receiving  a  grant  under  this  part  may 
\to  contracts  with  or  award  grants  to 
'it  educational  agencies  to  conduct  the 
described  in  subsection  (b). 

.  Sia.  TEACHER  CORPS. 

'ELECTION.— The  State  educational  agen- 
select  Teacher  Corps  metnbers. 


■■(b)  Criteria.— 

'(1)  In  GENBRAL.—The  State  educational 
agency  shall  establish  criteria  to  select  Teacher 
Corps  members  that  are  intended  to — 

"(A)  attract  highly  qualified  individuals  to 
teaching:  and 

"(B)  meet  the  needs  of  Teacher  Corps  schools 
in  addressing  teacher  shortages. 

"(2)  Criteria.— The  criteria  described  in 
paragraph  (I)  may  include— 

'■(A)  in  the  case  of  students  or  recent  grad- 
uates, outstanding  acadetnic  records,  or  in  other 
cases,  contributions  which  may  be  made  by  indi- 
viduals working  in  other  careers:  and 

"(B)  a  demonstrated  commitment  to  teaching 
or  professional  experience  in  substantive  fields 
of  expertise  in  which  the  State  is  experiencing  or 
expects  to  experience  teacher  shortages. 

"(c)  Special  Consideration.— The  State  edu- 
cational agency,  in  selecting  Teacher  Corps 
members,  shall  give  special  consideration  to  in- 
dividuals who— 

'■(I)  intend  to  teach  or  provide  related  services 
to  students  with  disabilities: 

"(2)  intend  to  teach  limited- English  proficient 
students: 

"(3)  intend  to  teach  preschool  age  children: 

"(4)  are  from  disadvantaged  backgrounds,  in- 
cluding racicU  and  ethnic  minorities  and  indi- 
viduals with  disabilities:  or 

"(5)  are  underrepresented  in  the  teaching  pro- 
fession or  in  the  curricular  areas  in  which  such 
individuals  are  preparing  to  teach. 

"(d)  APPLICATION.— Each  individual  desiring 
to  participate  in  the  program  assisted  under  this 
part  shall  submit  an  application  at  such  time,  in 
such  manner,  and  containing  such  information 
as  the  State  educational  agency  may  reasonably 
require. 

"SEC.  SS4.  STATE  APPUCATION. 

"In  order  to  receive  funds  under  this  part,  a 
State  educational  agency,  in  consultation  with 
the  Governor,  shall  subtnit  an  application  to  the 
Secretary  at  such  time,  in  such  manner,  and 
containing  such  information  as  the  Secretary 
may  reasonably  require.  Each  such  application 
shall— 

■■(1)  describe  how  the  State  educational  agen- 
cy shall  select  Teacher  Corps  tnetnbers: 

"(2)  identify  Teacher  Corps  schools  within  the 
State,  where  Teacher  Corps  members  shall  be  as- 
signed, provided  that  not  more  than  10  percent 
of  all  public  schools  in  the  Stale  may  be  des- 
ignated Teacher  Corps  schools: 

"(3)  provide  assurances  that  the  State  edu- 
cational agency,  in  cooperation  with  local  edu- 
cational agencies,  shall  assist  in  employment 
placement  within  such  State  for  Teacher  Corps 
members  in  Teacher  Corps  schools: 

"(4)  provide  assurances  that  the  State  edu- 
cational agency,  in  cooperation  with  local  edu- 
cational agencies,  shall  ensure  that  Teacher 
Corps  members  are  paid  at  rates  comparable  to 
other  entry  level  teachers  in  the  school  district 
where  the  Teacher  Corps  member  is  assigned: 

"(5)  provide  assurances  that  the  local  edu- 
cational agencies  in  which  the  Teacher  Corps 
members  shall  be  placed  shall  establish  or  ex- 
pand induction  programs  that  assist  Teacher 
Corps  members  in  adjusting  to  the  new  school 
and  comrnunity  where  such  inembers  shall 
teach,  including  working  with  a  mentor  teacher 
in  the  school  building  where  the  Teacher  Corps 
members  are  placed:  and 

•'(6)  describe  how  the  State  educational  agen- 
cy shall  monitor  and  report  to  the  Secretary  not 
less  than  annually  on  the  operation  of  programs 
assisted  under  this  part  and  on  the  compliance 
of  individuals  who  receive  Teacher  Corps  schol- 
arships with  the  provisions  of  this  part. 
'SBC.  5«S.  SCHOLARSHIPS. 

"(a)  ELIGIBILITY.— 

•(I)  IN  GENERAL.— An  individual  is  eligible  to 
receive  Teach'.r  Corps  scholarships  for  a  maxi- 


mum of  3  years  during  enrollment  in  any  of  the 
following  programs  of  study,  or  a  combination 
thereof 

"(A)  a  program  of  study  leading  to  a  bacca- 
laureate or  associate's  degree: 

'■(B)  a  1-  or  2-year  poslbaccalaureate  program 
of  study  leading  to  a  master's  or  specialist  de- 
gree or  a  teaching  certificate:  or 

"(C)  a  2-year  program  of  study  leading  to  an 
associate's  degree  in  early  childhood  education 
or  early  childhood  development,  or  a  1-year  pro- 
gram of  study  leading  to  a  child  development  as- 
sociate credential. 

"(2)  Special  rules.— (A)  An  individual  pur- 
suing a  program  of  study  described  iri  subpara- 
graph (B)  of  paragraph  (I)  is  eligible  to  receive 
a  Teacher  Corps  scholarship  during  any  of  the 
first  3  years  that  such  individual  is  employed  as 
a  teacher  to  defray  the  costs  of  pursuing  such 
poslbaccalaureate  instruction. 

"(B)  An  individual  in  possession  of  a  bach- 
elor's degree,  who  wishes  to  enter  teaching  from 
another  profession,  is  eligible  to  receive  a 
Teacher  Corps  scholarship  to  enable  such  indi- 
vidual to  receive  the  instruction  necessary  to 
enter  the  teaching  profession,  as  determined  by 
the  State  in  which  the  individual  wishes  to 
teach.  Such  instruction  may  be  provided  while 
the  individual  is  employed  as  a  provisional 
teacher. 

"(b)  Limitations  on  amount  and  Dura- 
tion.—Subject  to  subsection  (d),  each  Teacher 
Corps  member  shall  receive  a  $5,000  scholarship 
for  each  acadetnic  year  of  postsecondary  edu- 
cation, except  that  no  individual  shall  receive 
scholarship  assistance  for  more  than  3  years  of 
postsecondary  education  (including 

poslbaccalaureate),  as  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary. 

"(c)  Consideration  of  award  in  Other  Pro- 
grams.—Each  Teacher  Corps  scholarship 
awarded  pursuant  to  this  part  shall  be  consid- 
ered as  student  financial  assistance  in  determin- 
ing eligibility  for  student  assistance  under  title 
IV. 

"(d)  ASSISTANCE  Not  To  Exceed  Need.— 
Each  Teacher  Corps  scholarship,  when  added  to 
assistance  received  under  title  IV,  if  any,  shall 
not  exceed  the  cost  of  attendance,  as  defined  in 
section  472,  at  the  institution  the  individual  is 
attending.  If  the  amount  of  the  Teacher  Corps 
scholarship  and  assistance  received  under  title 
IV  exceeds  the  cost  of  attendance,  loans  received 
under  parts  B,  D,  or  E  of  such  title  shall  be  re- 
duced by  an  amount  equal  to  the  amount  by 
which  the  combined  awards  exceed  the  cost  of 
attendance. 

"(e)  CONTINUED  Eligibility.— Each  individ- 
ual who  receives  a  Teacher  Corps  scholarship 
shall  continue  to  receive  such  scholarship  pay- 
ments only  during  such  periods  that  the  State 
educational  agency  finds  that  such  indimdual 
is— 

■■(1)  enrolled  as  a  full-time  student  in  an  ac- 
credited postsecondary  institution:  and 

"(2)  tnaintaining  satisfactory  progress  defined 
under  section  484. 
"SEC.  S«6.  SCHOLARSHIP  CONDITIONS. 

"(a)  SCHOLARSHIP  AGREEMENT.— Each  indi- 
vidual receiving  a  scholarship  under  this  part 
shall  enter  into  a  written  agreement  with  the 
State  educational  agency  which  shall  provide 
assurances  that  each  such  itidividual — 

"(1)  shall  pursue  a  course  of  study  which 
meets  State  requirements  for  teacher  prepara- 
tion: 

"(2)  has  completed  at  least  2  years  of  under- 
graduate education  at  an  institution  of  higher 
education: 

"(3)  shall  maintain  satisfactory  academic 
progress  and  participate  in  teaching-related  ac- 
tivities while  in  undergraduate  or  post-bacca- 
laureate progratns: 

"(4)  shall  work  as  a  teacher  upon  completion 
of  such  individual's  education  for  3  years  in  a 


Teacher  Corps  school,  as  identified  by  the  State 
educational  agency  pursuant  to  section  561(d), 
except  that  Teacher  Corps  members  may  transfer 
to  another  such  school  within  the  State  or  in 
another  State  upon  approval  of  the  State  edu- 
cational agency: 

"(5)  in  carrying  out  the  obligation  described 
in  paragraph  (4),  shall  meet  the  perfonruince  re- 
quirements of— 

"(A)  the  school  in  which  such  individual 
teaches:  and 

"(B)  local  educational  agency  served  by  such 
school: 

'■(6)  shall  repay  all  or  part  of  a  Teacher  Corps 
scholarship  received  under  section  562(b)  plus 
interest  and,  if  applicable,  reasonable  collection 
fees,  in  compliance  with  regulations  issued  by 
the  Secretary  under  subsection  (b),  in  the  event 
that  the  conditions  of  this  subsection  are  not 
complied  with,  except  as  provided  for  in  sub- 
section (c): 

'•(7)  at  least  during  the  first  year  of  employ- 
ment, shall  participate  in  an  induction  program 
which  includes  working  with  a  mentor  teacher 
selected  by  the  local  educational  agency  in 
which  the  Teacher  Corps  member  is  employed 
and  who,  to  the  extent  practicable,  is  teaching 
in  the  same  subject  as  the  Teacher  Corps  mem- 
ber: and 

'•(8)  who  is  not  enrolled  in  a  program  of  study 
as  set  forth*in  section  565(a)(1)(C)  shall  obtain 
State  teacher  certification  during  the  period  of 
employment  or  as  soon  as  possible  as  State  law 
requires. 

"(b)  SCHOLARSHIP  REPAYMENT.— 

"(I)  In  GENERAL.— Individuals  found  by  the 
State  educational  agency  to  be  in  noncotnpli- 
ance  with  the  agreement  entered  into  under  sub- 
section (a)  shall  be  required  to  repay  to  the  Sec- 
retary a  pro  rata  amount  of  the  scholarship 
awards  received,  plus  interest  at  the  highest 
rate  applicable  to  loans  under  part  B  of  title  IV 
and,  where  applicable,  reasonable  collection 
fees,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  para- 
graph (3). 

■'(2)  EXCEPTIONS  TO  REPAYMENT.— An  individ- 
ual shall  not  be  considered  to  be  in  violation  of 
the  agreement  entered  into  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (a)  during  any  period  in  which  such  in- 
dividual meets  the  exceptions  to  repayirient  pro- 
visions set  forth  in  section  548(a)(2),  548(a)(3)  or 
548(b),  or  if  the  individual  dies. 

'■(3)  Repayment  percentages.— Each  individ- 
ual found  by  the  Secretary  to  be  in  noncotnpli- 
ance  with  the  agreement  entered  into  under  sub- 
section (a)  shall  be  required  to  repay— 

"(A)  100  percent  of  the  total  amount  of  schol- 
arships awarded  under  this  part  if  such  individ- 
ual does  not  teach  pursuant  to  the  agreement 
described  in  subsection  (a)  or  teaches  pursuant 
to  such  agreement  for  less  than  I  year: 

■■(B)  67  percent  of  such  amount  if  such  indi- 
vidual teaches  pursuant  to  such  agreement  for 
at  least  1  year  but  less  than  2  years:  and 

'•(C)  34  percent  of  such  amount  if  such  indi- 
vidual teaches  pursuant  to  such  agreement  for 
at  least  2  years  but  less  than  3  years. 

"(4)  Interest.— If  a  portion  of  scholarship  is 
repaid  under  this  subsection  in  any  year,  the 
entire  amount  of  interest  on  such  portion  of 
such  scholarship  which  accrues  for  such  year 
shall  be  repaid. 

"(5)  Use  of  repayments. — Any  repayments  of 
scholarships  made  to  the  Secretary  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be  used  by 
the  Secretary  to  make  additional  grants  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  this  part. 

"(c)  Waiver.— The  Secretary  may  provide  for 
the  partial  or  total  waiver  or  suspension  of  any 
service  obligation  or  repayment  by  an  individual 
who  received  a  Teacher  Corps  scholarship 
whenever  compliance  by  such  individual  is  im- 
possible or  would  involve  extreme  hardship  to 
such  individual. 


'SBC.  567.  PVBUCATION  AND  RBCRUITMSNT. 

"(a)  In  General.— The  Secretary  shall— 

"(I)  publicize  the  availability  of,  and  proce- 
dure to  apply  for.  Teacher  Corps  scholarships, 
particularly  among  students  participating  in 
teaching-related  activities  through  summer 
teaching  institutes,  future  teacher  clubs,  and 
other  teaching-related  activities,  at  institutions 
of  higher  education  nationwide,  particularly  in 
institutions  of  higher  education  with  large  mi- 
nority enrollments,  historically  black  colleges 
and  universities,  secondary  schools  nationwide, 
(especially  such  schools  with  minority  enroll- 
ment in  excess  of  the  statewide  average  minority 
enrollment)  and  with — 

"(A)  individuals  participating  in  programs  as- 
sisted under  subpart  4  of  part  A  of  title  IV: 

"(B)  individuals  leaving  the  armed  services, 
the  Peace  Corps,  and  VISTA: 

"(C)  community-based  organizations  working 
in  minority  education:  and 

"(D)  other  agencies  and  entities  likely  to  at- 
tract individuals  interested  in  entering  teaching 
from  another  career: 

'■(2)  recruit  minority  students  to  participate  in 
the  program  assisted  under  this  part:  and 

■■(3)  recruit  students  with  outstanding  aca- 
demic records  to  participate  in  such  program. 

■■(b)  Special  Rule.— The  publications  re- 
quired under  subsection  (a)  shall  describe  sub- 
stantive fields  of  expertise  and  geographic  areas 
experiencing  teacher  shortages  within  the  Na- 
tion. 

'SEC.  568.  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRWnONS. 

"There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
S50,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1993  and  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  for  each  of  the  6  succeeding 
fiscal  years  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
part. 

"PART  F— STATE  ACADEMIES  FOR 
EDUCATORS 

"SEC.  570.  PURPOSES. 

"It  is  the  purpose  of  this  part  to  establish 
State  Academies  for  Educators  that— 

"(1)  upgrade,  enhance  and  renew  teacher 
knowledge  of  subject  matter  in  key  acadetnic 
subjects: 

"(2)  improve  the  training  and  performance  of 
current  and  prospective  school  leaders  in  in- 
structional leculership,  school-based  manage- 
ment, school  reform  strategies,  and  implementa- 
tion of  school-level  accountability  mechanisms: 
and 

"(3)  improve  teacher  training  by  providing 
prospective  and  novice  teachers  an  opportunity 
to  work  in  school-based  settings  under  the  guid- 
ance of  experienced  tnentor  teachers. 

"Subpart  1 — General  Provisions 

"SEC.  571.  ALLOTMENT  OF  FUNDS;  AUTHORIZA- 
■nON  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

"(a)  Allotment  of  Funds.— 

'■(1)  Reservation.— From  the  total  amount 
appropriated  pursuant  to  the  authority  of  sub- 
section (b)  in  each  fiscal  year,  the  Secretary 
may  reserve  an  amount  not  to  exceed  two  per- 
cent of  such  amount  for  evaluation  and  dissemi- 
nation of  activities  assisted  under  subparts  2,  3, 
and  4  of  this  part. 

"(2)  ALLOTMENT.— From  the  funds  appro- 
priated pursuant  to  the  authority  of  subsection 
(b)  for  each  of  subparts  2,  3,  4,  and  5  of  this  part 
and  not  reserved  pursuant  to  subsection  (a),  the 
Secretary  shall  allot  to  each  State  educational 
agency— 

"(A)  50  percent  of  the  funds  available  for  each 
such  subpart  on  the  basis  of  the  nutnber  of  full- 
titne  equivalents  of  public  school  teachers  in  the 
State  compared  to  the  total  number  of  full-titne 
equivalents  of  public  school  teachers  in  all 
States: 

"(B)  25  percent  of  the  funds  available  for  each 
such  subpart  on  the  basis  of  the  amount  the 
State  receives  under  sections  IOCS  and  1006  of 


chapter  I  of  title  1  of  the  Eletnentary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  of  1965  compared  to  the 
total  amount  that  all  States  receive  under  such 
chapter:  and 

"(C)  25  percent  of  the  funds  available  for  each 
such  subpart  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  indi- 
viduals in  the  State  aged  5  through  17  compared 
to  the  number  of  all  such  individuals  in  all 
States. 

"(b)  Authorization  of  appropriations.— 

"(1)  Subparts  2,  3,  and  4.— There  are  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  $132,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1993  and  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
for  the  6  succeeding  fiscal  years  to  carry  out 
subparts  2,  3,  and  4  of  this  part,  of  which — 

"(A)  50  percent  of  the  amount  appropriated  in 
any  fiscal  year  shall  be  available  to  carry  out 
subpart  2: 

"(B)  15  percent  of  such  amount  shall  be  avail- 
able to  carry  out  subpart  3:  and 

"(C)  35  percent  of  such  arrujunt  shall  be  avail- 
able to  carry  out  subpart  4. 

"(2)  Subpart  s.-There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  $8,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1993  arui 
such  sums  as  tnay  be  necessary  for  each  of  the 
6  succeeding  fiscal  years  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  subpart  5. 

"SSa  572.  PLAN. 

"(a)  In  General.— Each  State  educational 
agency  desiring  assistance  under  this  part  shall 
prepare  a  plan,  in  consultation  xvith  the  Gov- 
ernor, and  subtnit  such  plan  to  the  Secretary. 

"(b)  Contents.— Each  plan  submitted  pursu- 
ant to  subsection  (a)  shall  contain — 

■■(I)  a  description  of  the  Academies  to  be  es- 
tablished under  this  part  and  the  goals  and  ob- 
jectives for  each  such  Academy: 

"(2)  a  description  of  how  the  Academies  as- 
sisted under  this  part  shall  relate  to  the  overall 
plan  for  the  attainment  of  the  National  Edu- 
cation Goals  by  the  State: 

"(3)  a  description  of  the  competitive  process 
that  shall  be  used  to  select  applicants  to  operate 
the  Acadetnies  assisted  under  this  part,  includ- 
ing the  role  of  the  Governor  in  making  such  se- 
lections: 

'■(4)  an  assurance  that  the  Academies  for 
Teachers  shall  provide  instruction  in  the  key 
academic  subjects: 

"(5)  a  description  of  how  the  State  shall  mon- 
itor the  activities  of  the  Academies  assisted 
under  this  part; 

"(6)  a  description  of  plans  to  conduct  an  inde- 
pendent evaluation,  at  least  once  every  2  years, 
of  the  impact  of  the  Academies  assisted  under 
this  part  on  participants: 

"(7)  a  description  of  how  the  State  shall  meet 
the  cost-sharing  requirements  of  this  part  and 
an  assurance  that  the  State  educational  agency, 
or  other  State  agency,  shall  provide  the  non- 
Federal  share  of  funds  required  under  this  part 
for  all  5  years  in  which  an  allotment  under  this 
part  is  received: 

"(8)  an  assurance  that  the  State  shall  con- 
tinue to  operate  the  Academies  assisted  under 
this  part  when  Federal  funds  provided  pursuant 
to  this  title  are  no  longer  available: 

"(9)  a  description  of  the  steps  to  be  taken  by 
the  Academies  assisted  under  this  part  to  recruit 
individuals  from  minority  groups,  bilingual  indi- 
viduals, individuals  loith  disabilities,  and  indi- 
viduals from  areas  with  high  numbers  or  con- 
centrations of  disadvantaged  students  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  activities  of  the  Academies  as- 
sisted under  this  part: 

"(10)  an  assurance  that  Federal  funds  pro- 
vided under  this  part  shall  not  be  used  for  con- 
struction of  new  facilities  or  substantial  remod- 
eling: 

"(II)  a  description  of  how  the  activities  as- 
sisted under  this  part  shall  be  coordinated  with 
other  teacher  training  activities  in  the  State: 

•(12)  identification  of  the  State  agency  that 
shall  administer  the  programs  assisted  under 
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state  educational  agency  is  carrying 
activities  described  in  the  application 
pursuant  to  section  572  and  making 
progress  in  achieving  the  goals  con- 
such  application: 

such  Academy  shows  promise  of 
to  meet  such  goals:  and 
State  educational  agency  is  providing 
of  the  cost-sharing  requiretnents. 
definitions. 
^ademy.— 

GENERAL.— Except  OS  provided  in  para- 
and  (3)  and  unless  otherwise  speci- 

'  Academy' — 
used  in  subpart  2.  means  a  course  of 
and  related  activities  to  increase  a 
knowledge  of  a  specific  subject  area,  a 
ability  to  impart  such  knowledge  to 
and  a  teacher's  ability  to  address  any 
described  in  section  579: 
used  in  subpart  3,  means  a  course  of 
and  related  activities  to  increase  a 
liider's  knowledge  of  the  tools  and  tech- 
school  management  and  leadership, 
leader's  ability  to  exercise  such  tools 
in  the  school  setting,  and  may 
course  of  instruction  for  district-level 
system  leaders  separately  or  in  combina- 
school  leaders  and  teachers:  and 
t  used  in  subpart  4,  means  school-based 
raining  operated  as  a  partnership  be- 
ar  more  elementary   or  secondary 
\nd  one  or  more  institutions  of  higher 
that  provide  prospective  and  novice 
opportunity  to  work  under  the  guid- 
master   teachers  and  college  faculty 


S  •HOOL  RESTRUCTURING  AND  TEAM  MAN- 

. — The  term  'Academy'  may  include  a 

joint   instruction  for   teachers  and 

l^^ers  on  the  methods  of  school  restruc- 

school-based  management. 
SPECIAL  RULES.— The  term  Academy'— 
not  mean  a  physical  facility:  and 
not  require  a  separate  location  from 
Academy  or  other  training  program. 
tkjGiBLE  Entity.— The  term  eligible  en- 


d  les  I 
d  »es  : 


used  in  subpart  2,  means  a  local  edu- 
agency,  an  institution  of  higher  edu- 
i  museum,   a  private  nonprofit  edu- 
organi^ation  of  demonstrated  effective- 
consortium  of  any  2  or  more  such  enti- 

used  in  subpart  3.  means  a  technical 

center  assisted  under  subpart  2  of 

'  title  V  of  this  Act  as  such  Act  was  in 

the  day  before  the  date  of  enactment  of 


the  Higher  Education  Amendments  of  1991.  a 
local  educational  agency,  an  institution  of  high- 
er education,  a  museum,  a  private  nonprofit 
educational  organization  of  demonstrated  effec- 
tiveness, or  a  consortium  of  any  2  or  more  such 
entities:  and 

"(3)  as  used  in  subpart  4,  means  a  partnership 
that  includes  one  or  more  local  educational 
agencies  and  one  or  more  institutions  of  higher 
education. 

"(c)  Key  ACADEMIC  Subjects.— For  purposes 
of  this  part,  the  term  'key  academic  subjects' 
means  English,  mathematics,  science,  history, 
geography,  foreign  languages,  and  civics  and 
government. 

"(d)  STATE.— For  purposes  of  this  part,  the 
term  'State'  means  each  of  the  50  States,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands. 

'SEC.  57SA.  EVALVATION  AND  REPORT. 

"(a)  REPORT  TO  Secretary.— Each  State  edu- 
cational agency  receiving  an  allotment  under 
this  part  shall  evaluate  the  work  of  each  Acad- 
emy that  is  located  in  the  State  and  assisted 
under  this  part  every  2  years  including  the  im- 
pact of  each  Academy's  programs  on  partici- 
pants, and  report  the  findings  of  such  evalua- 
tion to  the  Secretary.  The  initial  report  shall  be 
submitted  3  years  after  funds  are  first  allotted  to 
such  State  educational  agency  under  section  571 
and  subsequent  reports  shall  be  submitted  every 
2  years  thereafter.  Such  report  shall  also  de- 
scribe the  characteristics  of  the  participants  and 
activities  provided  at  each  Academy  assisted 
under  this  part. 

"(b)  REPORT  TO  Congress.— The  Secretary 
shall  submit  to  the  Congress  a  summary  of  the 
reports  required  under  subsection  (a).  The  ini- 
tial summary  shall  be  submitted  60  days  after 
the  due  date  of  the  first  report  described  in  sub- 
section (a)  and  subsequent  sumtnaries  shall  be 
submitted  every  2  years  thereafter. 

"Subpart  2— State  Academies  for  Teachers 
'SEC.  578.  PURPOSE. 

"It  is  the  purpose  of  this  subpart  to  improve 
eletnentary  and  secondary  school  teacher  sub- 
ject matter  knowledge  aiid  teaching  skills  in 
each  of  the  key  academic  subjects  by  establish- 
ing one  or  more  Academies  in  the  key  academic 
subjects  in  every  State. 

'SEC.  577.  APPUCATION  REQUIRED. 

"(a)  In  General.— Each  eligible  entity  desir- 
ing to  operate  an  Academy  under  this  subpart 
shall  submit  an  application  to  the  State  edu- 
cational agency  at  such  time,  in  such  manner, 
and  accompanied  by  such  information  as  the 
State  may  reasonably  require. 

"(b)  Contents. — Each  application  submitted 
pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  shall  describe — 

"(I)  the  goals  of  the  Acadetny  and  the  steps 
that  shall  be  taken  to  evaluate  the  extent  to 
which  the  Academy  reaches  its  goals: 

"(2)  the  curriculutn  to  be  used  or  developed  by 
the  Academy: 

"(3)  steps  to  be  taken  to  recruit  teachers  for 
the  Academy's  program,  iJicluding  outreach  ef- 
forts to  identify  and  attract— 

"(A)  minority  group  members: 

'(B)  individuals  with  disabilities: 

"(C)  individuals  from  areas  with  large  num- 
bers or  concentrations  of  disadvantaged  stu- 
dents: and 

"(D)  other  teachers  with  the  potential  to  serve 
as  mentor  teachers: 

"(4)  steps  to  be  taken  to  ensure  that  faculty 
members  teaching  at  the  Academy  shall  be  of  ex- 
ceptional ability  and  experience,  including  out- 
reach efforts  to  identify  and  attract  as  faculty 
members— 

"(A)  minority  group  members: 

"(B)  individuals  with  disabilities:  and 

"(C)  individuals  from  areas  with  large  num- 
bers or  concentrations  of  disadvantaged  stu- 
dents. 


"(5)  efforts  to  be  undertaken  to  disseminate 
information  about  the  Academy: 

"(6)  selection  criteria  to  be  used  in  identifying 
teachers  to  participate  in  the  Academy: 

"(7)  steps  to  be  taken  to  assure  that  the  pro- 
grams offered  by  the  Academy  shall  be  of  suffi- 
cient length  and  comprehensiveness  to  signifi- 
cantly improve  participants'  knowledge:  and 

"(S)  efforts  to  be  undertaken  to  evaluate  the 
impact  of  the  Academy  on  participants. 

'SEC.  578.  USE  OP  ALLOTTED  FUNDS. 

"(a)  Grants. — Each  State  educational  agency 
receiving  an  allotment  under  this  part  shall  use 
such  allotment  to  award  one  or  more  competitive 
grants  to  eligible  entities  to  enable  such  eligible 
entities  to  operate  an  Academy  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  subpart. 

"(b)  Costs.— Each  eligible  entity  receiving  a 
grant  under  this  subpart  shall  use  such  funds  to 
meet  the  operating  costs  of  carrying  out  the  ac- 
tivities described  in  section  579,  which  may  in- 
clude reasonable  startup  and  initial  operating 
costs,  and  stipends,  travel,  and  living  expenses 
for  teachers  who  participate  in  the  Academy's 
program  if  no  other  funds  are  available  to  pay 
such  costs. 

'SEC.  579.  AUTHORIZED  ACnVITIES. 

"Each  eligible  entity  receiving  a  grant  to  op- 
erate an  Academy  under  this  subpart  shall  use 
such  grant  funds  for — 

"(I)  enhancement  of  participants'  knowledge 
in  key  acadetnic  subjects: 

"(2)  skills  and  strategies  to  improve  academic 
achievement  of  students,  especially  students 
who  are  economically  disadvantaged,  are  lim- 
ited-English proficient,  or  have  disabilities: 

"(3)  improved  teaching  and  classroom  man- 
agement  skills:  and 

"(4)  any  other  purpose  described  in  the  plan 
submitted  pursuant  to  section  572  and  approved 
by  the  Secretary. 

'SEC.  580.  COST-SHARING. 

"Funds  received  under  this  subpart  may  be 
used  to  pay  not  more  than  75  percent  of  the  cost 
of  operating  an  Academy  in  the  first  year  an  eli- 
gible entity  receives  a  grant  under  this  subpart, 
65  percent  of  such  cost  in  such  second  year,  55 
percent  of  such  cost  in  such  third  year,  45  per- 
cent of  such  cost  in  such  fourth  year,  and  35 
percent  of  such  cost  in  such  fifth  year.  The  re- 
maining share  shall  be  provided  from  non-Fed- 
eral sources,  and  ynay  be  in  cash  or  in-kind  con- 
tributions, fairly  valued. 

'SEC.  SBOA.  SPECIAL  RULES. 

"(a)  Uses  of  funds.— 

"(I)  Key  academic  subjects.— At  least  70  per- 
cent of  funds  received  under  this  subpart  shall 
be  used  for  enhancement  of  participant  knowl- 
edge in  key  academic  subjects. 

"(2)  Other  subjects.— At  least  20  percent  of 
the  funds  received  under  this  subpart  shall  be 
used  for  enhancement  of  participant  knowledge 
in  areas  not  related  to  academic  subjects. 

"(b)  Special  Rule.— In  awarding  grants 
under  this  part  the  State  educational  agency 
may  provide  for  training  in  2  or  more  key  aca- 
demic subjects  at  a  single  site. 

'SBC.  SMB.  SELECTION  PANEL. 

"(a)  Establishment.— Each  .Academy  estab- 
lished under  this  subpart  shall  establish  a  10- 
metnber  selection  panel  to  select  teachers  to  at- 
tend the  National  Teacher  Acadetnies  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  part  G. 

"(b)  Composition  and  Representation.— 

"(I)  Composition.— At  least  50  percent  of  the 
metnbership  of  each  selection  panel  shall  be 
classroom  teachers,  selected  in  consultation  with 
teacher  organizatioris,  if  any,  in  the  State. 

"(2)  Representation.— The  composition  of 
each  selection  panel  shall  be  broadly  representa- 
tive of  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
and  the  local  educational  agencies  served  by  the 
Academy. 


"(c)  Function.— Each  selection  panel  shall— 
"(1)  annually  select  the  State  delegations  in 
accordance  with  section  595:  and 

"(2)  involve  the  individuals  selected  pursuant 
to  paragraph  (1)  in  the  operation  of  the  Acad- 
emy, if  any,  or  other  in-service  training  activi- 
ties in  the  local  educational  agency  in  which 
such  individuals  teach. 
"Subpart  3— State  Academies  for  School  Leaders 

'SEC.  SSL  PURPOSE. 

"It  is  the  purpose  of  this  subpart  to  improve 
the  training  arid  performance  of  school  prin- 
cipals and  other  school  leaders  and  to  increase 
the  number  of  persons  who  are  highly  trained  to 
be  principals  and  school  leaders  by  establishing 
an  Academy  for  current  and  prospective  school 
leaders  in  every  State. 

'SBC.  Saa.  APPUCATION  REQUIRED. 

"(a)  In  General.— Each  eligible  entity  desir- 
ing to  operate  an  Academy  under  this  subpart 
shall  submit  an  application  to  the  State  edu- 
cational agency  at  such  time,  in  such  manner 
and  accompanied  by  such  information  as  the 
State  may  reasonably  require. 

"(b)  Contents.— Each  application  submitted 
pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  shall  describe— 

"(1)  the  goals  of  the  Academy  and  the  steps 
that  shall  be  taken  to  evaluate  the  extent  to 
which  the  Academy  reaches  its  goals: 

"(2)  the  curriculum  to  be  used  or  developed  by 
the  Academy: 

"(3)  the  steps  to  be  taken  to  recruit  school 
leaders  for  the  Academy's  program,  including 
outreach  efforts  to  identify  and  attract — 

"(A)  minority  group  members: 

"(B)  individuals  with  disabilities: 

'(C)  individuals  from  areas  with  large  num- 
bers or  concentrations  of  disadvantaged  stu- 
dents: and 

"(D)  other  individuals  with  potential  to  be- 
come school  leaders: 

"(4)  efforts  to  be  taken  to  disseminate  infor- 
mation about  the  Academy: 

"(5)  selection  criteria  to  be  used  in  identifying 
school  leaders  to  participate  in  the  Academy: 

"(6)  steps  to  be  taken  to  assure  that  the  pro- 
grams offered  by  the  Academy  shall  be  of  suffi- 
cient length  and  comprehensiveness  to  signifi- 
cantly improve  participants'  knowledge: 

"(7)  steps  to  be  taken  to  assure  the  involve- 
ment of  private  sector  managers  and  executives 
from  businesses  in  the  conduct  of  the  Academy's 
programs:  and 

"(8)  efforts  to  be  undertaken  to  evaluate  the 
impact  of  the  Academy  on  participants. 

'SEC.  583.  USB  OF  ALLOTTED  FUNDS. 

"(a)  Grants.— Each  State  educational  agency 
receiving  an  allottnent  under  this  subpart  shall 
use  such  allotment  to  award  competitive  grants 
to  an  eligible  entity  to  enable  such  eligible  en- 
tity to  operate  an  Academy  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  subpart. 

"(b)  Costs.— Each  eligible  entity  receiving 
funds  under  this  subpart  shall  use  such  funds  to 
meet  the  costs  of  carrying  out  the  activities  de- 
scribed in  section  584,  which  may  include  rea- 
sonable startup  and  initial  operating  costs,  and 
stipends,  travel,  and  living  expenses  for  partici- 
pants in  the  Academy  if  no  other  funds  are 
available  to  pay  such  costs. 

"(c)  Limitations.— 

"(1)  Participants.— At  least  70  percent  of  the 
participants  in  an  Academy  shall  be  from  the 
school  building  level. 

"(2)  Special  rule.— In  awarding  grants 
under  this  subpart,  the  State  educational  agen- 
cy may  provide  for  the  location  at  the  same  site 
of  Academies  assisted  under  this  subpart  and 
Academies  assisted  under  subpart  2. 

'SBC.  584.  AUTHORIZED  ACTIVITIES. 

"Each  eligible  entity  receiving  a  grant  to  op- 
erate an  Academy  under  this  subpart  shall  use 
such  grant  funds  for — 


"(I)  development  and  enhancement  of  partici- 
pants' knowledge  in  instructional  leadership, 
school-based  management,  shared  decisionmak- 
ing, school  improt^ement  strategies  and  school- 
level  accountability  mechanisms: 

"(2)  identification  and  recruitment  of  can- 
didates, including  individuals  who  are  minority, 
disabled,  and  bilingual,  to  be  trained  as  school 
leaders: 

"(3)  conducting  programs  which  provide  for 
the  involvement  of  private  sector  managers  and 
executives  from  businesses:  and 

"(4)  any  other  purpose  described  in  the  plan 
submitted  pursuant  to  section  572  and  approved 
by  the  Secretary. 
'SBC.  585.  COST-SHARING. 

"Funds  received  under  this  subpart  may  be 
used  to  pay  not  more  than  75  percent  of  the  cost 
of  operating  an  Academy  in  the  first  year  an  eli- 
gible entity  receives  a  grant  under  this  subpart, 
65  percent  of  such  cost  in  such  second  year,  55 
percent  of  such  cost  in  such  third  year,  45  per- 
cent of  such  cost  in  such  fourth  year,  and  35 
percent  of  such  cost  in  such  fifth  year.  The  re- 
maining share  shall  be  provided  from  non-Fed- 
eral sources,  and  be  in  cash  or  in  kind,  fairly 
valued. 


"Subpart  4- 


■Professional  Development 
Academies 


'SEC.  586.  PURPOSE. 

"It  is  the  purpose  of  this  subpart  to  improve 
teacher  and  school  leader  training  by  establish- 
ing at  least  one  school-based  teacher  training 
program  in  every  State  that  provides  prospective 
and  novice  teachers  and  school  leaders  the  op- 
portunity to  work  under  the  guidance  of  experi- 
enced mentors  or  master  teachers  and  faxnilty 
members  from  institutions  of  higher  education. 

'SEC.  587.  APPUCATION  REQUIRED. 

"(a)  In  General.— Each  eligible  entity  desir- 
ing to  operate  an  Academy  under  this  subpart 
shall  submit  an  application  to  the  Slate  edu- 
cational agency  at  such  time,  in  such  manner 
and  accompanied  by  such  information  as  the 
State  educational  agency  may  reasonably  re- 
quire. 

"(b)  Contents.— Each  application  submitted 
pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  shall  describe— 

"(I)  what  schools  within  the  local  educational 
agency  and  what  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation shall  participate  in  the  partnership  or 
otherwise  participate  in  the  program: 

"(2)  the  goals  of  the  Acadetny  and  the  steps 
that  shall  be  taken  to  evaluate  the  extent  to 
which  the  Academy  reaches  such  goals: 

"(3)  the  activities,  services  and  programs  to  be 
offered  by  the  Academy: 

"(4)  ways  in  which  the  professional  develop- 
ment programs  shall  cover  course  content  in  key 
academic  subjects,  methods  of  instruction,  and 
classroom  and  school-based  management  skills: 

"(5)  plans  to  involve  prospective  and  novice 
teachers  in  the  programs  offered  by  the  Acad- 
emy, including  outreach  efforts  to  identify  and 
attract — 

"(A)  minority  group  tnembers: 

"(B)  individuals  with  disabilities:  and 

"(C)  individuals  from  areas  with  large  num- 
bers or  concentrations  of  disadvantaged  stu- 
dents: and 

"(6)  efforts  to  be  taken  to  disseminate  infor- 
mation about  the  Academy. 

"(c)  Assurances.— Each  application  submit- 
ted pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  shall  contain  as- 
surances that — 

"(1)  professional  development  programs  at  the 
Academy  shall  be  designed  and  conducted  by 
faculty  members  from  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation and  teachers  from  local  schools  of  dem- 
onstrated excellence: 

"(2)  the  activities,  services  and  programs  of- 
fered by  the  Academy  shall  be  developed  in  con- 
sultation vnthin  the  faculty  of  institutions  of 


higher  education  and  elementary  and  secondary 
schools; 

"(3)  participating  faculty  from  institutions  of 
higher  education  shall  include  faculty  members 
who  are  experts  in  the  key  academic  subjects; 
and 

"(4)  the  activities,  services  and  programs  of- 
fered by  the  Academy  shall  be  of  sufficient 
length  and  comprehensiveness  to  significantly 
improve  participants'  knowledge. 

'SBC.  588.  USB  OF  ALLOTTED  FUNDS. 

"(a)  Grants.— 

"(1)  IN  general.— Each  State  educational 
agency  receiving  an  allotment  under  this  sub- 
part shall  use  such  allotment  to  award  competi- 
tive grants  to  eligible  entities  to  enable  such  eli- 
gible entities  to  operate  an  Academy  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  this  subpart. 

"(2)  Costs.— Each  eligible  entity  receiving  a 
grant  under  this  subpart  shall  use  such  funds  to 
meet  the  operating  costs  of  carrying  out  the  ac- 
tivities described  in  section  589.  which  may  in- 
clude reasonable  startup  and  initial  operating 
costs,  and  stipends,  travel,  and  living  expenses 
for  teachers  who  participate  in  the  Academy's 
program  if  no  other  funds  are  available  to  pay 
such  costs. 

"(3)  Special  RVLS.—The  State  educational 
agency  may  limit  the  amount  of  funds  under 
this  subpart  that  may  be  used  for  minor  remod- 
eling and  the  purchase  of  equipment. 

'SEC.  589.  AUTHORIZED  ACTTVITIES. 

"Each  eligible  entity  receiving  a  grant  to  op- 
erate an  Academy  under  this  subpart  shall  use 
such  grant  funds  for— 

"(1)  training  and  internship  activities  for  pro- 
spective or  novice  teachers  in  a  school  setting 
under  the  guidance  of  master  or  mentor  teachers 
and  faculty  from  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation, especially  faculty  who  are  experts  in  key 
academic  subjects: 

"(2)  mentoring  and  induction  activities  for 
prospective  and  novice  teachers,  including  such 
teachers  seeking  to  enter  teaching  through  al- 
ternative routes; 

"(3)  teaching  skills  and  strategies  to  increase 
the  ability  of  prospective,  novice  and  experi- 
enced teachers  to  teach  disadvantaged  students, 
students  urith  disabilities  (including  students 
with  severe  and  multiple  disabilities  and  stu- 
dents with  lesser  known  or  newly  emerging  dis- 
abilities), students  who  are  limited- English  pro- 
ficient, and  students  from  diverse  cultural  l>ack- 
grounds; 

"(4)  programs  to  enhance  teaching  and  class- 
room management  skills  of  novice,  prospective 
and  experienced  teachers  including  school-based 
management  skills; 

"(5)  experimentation  and  research  to  improve 
teaching  and  learning  conducted  in  the  Acad- 
emy by  teachers  and  university  faculty;  and 

"(6)  any  other  purpose  described  in  the  plan 
submitted  pursuant  to  section  572  and  approved 
by  the  Secretary. 

'SEC.  590.  COST-SHARING. 

"Funds  received  under  this  subpart  may  be 
used  to  pay  not  more  than  75  percent  of  the  cost 
of  operating  an  Academy  in  the  first  3  years  an 
eligible  entity  receives  a  grant  under  this  sub- 
part and  not  more  than  50  percent  of  such  cost 
in  such  fourth  and  fifth  years.  The  remaining 
share  shall  be  provided  from  non- Federal 
sources,  and  may  be  in-kind,  fairly  valued. 

"Subpart  5— Teacher  Atoards 
'SBC.  590A.  PURPOSE. 

"It  is  the  purpose  of  this  subpart  to  recognize 
and  honor  outstanding  teachers. 

'SEC.  590B.  TEACHER  AWARDS. 

"(a)  AWARDS.— 

'  (1)  IN  GBNERAL.—From  the  amount  allotted 
to  each  State  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
subpart,  each  State  educational  agency  shall 
award  grants  in  accordance  toith  paragraph  (2) 
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traducing  a  new  curriculum  in  a  core 
subject  into  a  school  or  strengthening 
estab  ished  curriculum: 

a  ting  as  a  master  teacher;  and 
0  her  criteria  as  developed  by  the  Acad- 
a^d  approved  by  the  State  educational 


'ART  G— NATIONAL  TEACHER 
ACADEMIES 


PROGRAM  ESTABUSHBD. 

GENERAL.— The  Secretary  is  author- 
iccordance  with  the  provisions  of  this 
nake  grants  to  eligible  recipients  to  es- 
nd  operate  National   Teacher   Acad- 


S  tBJECT 


Areas  and  Staff.— 

AREAS. — At  least  1  but  not  more 

liational  Teacher  Academies  shall  be  es- 

in  each  of  the  following  subject  areas 

taught  in  elementary  and  secondary 


t  nglish. 
A  athematics. 
S  nence. 
f  istory. 


C  '.ography. 

C  vies  and  government. 

f  oreign  languages. 

S  ''AFF.— Academy  staff  shall  be  selected 

/^    most    accomplished    and    prominent 

in  the  relevant  fields  of  study  and  in 
metkodologies  which  improve  the  skills  of 

oho  teach  in  such  fields  of  study. 
D  URATiON  OF  Grant.— Each  grant  to  es- 

nd  operate  a  National  Teacher  Acad- 
be  far  a  period  of  3  years,  and  is  re- 


C  OMPBTiTivE  Grant  Awards.— The  Sec- 
St  '.all  award  grants  under  this  part  on  a 
competit  ve  boats. 


'SEC.  sat.  EUGIBLS  REUPtENTS. 

"(a)  In  General.— For  the  purposes  of  this 
part,  the  term  eligible  recipient'  means— 

'•(I)  an  institution  a f  higher  education: 

'  (2)  a  private  nonprofit  educational  organiza- 
tion of  demonstrated  effectiveness:  or 

"(3)  a  combination  of  the  institutions  or  orga- 
nizations set  forth  in  paragraphs  (I)  and  (2)  of 
this  paragraph. 

"(b)  EXPERTISE  REQUIREMENTS.— The  Sec- 
retary shall  only  award  grants  to  eligible  recipi- 
ents that  have  detnonstrated  expertise  in  the— 

"(I)  subject  area  of  the  National  Teacher 
Academy  to  be  established  and  operated:  and 

"(2)  in-service  training  of  teachers  at  the  na- 
tional. State,  and  local  levels. 

'SK:.  599.  I/SK  OF  FVND& 

•'(a)  In  GENERAL.— Funds  provided  pursuant 
to  this  part  shall  be  used  to — 

"(1)  provide  in-service  training  programs  for 
teachers  and  administrators  including — 

"(A)  programs  which  emphasize  improving  the 
teachers'  knowledge  in  the  particular  subject 
area  of  the  National  Teacher  Academy; 

"(B)  programs  which  integrate  knowledge  of 
subject  tnatter  with  techniques  for  communicat- 
ing that  knowledge  to  students,  including  stu- 
dents who  are  disadvantaged,  limited- English 
proficient,  or  who  have  disabilities; 

"(C)  the  use  of  the  7nast  recent  applied  re- 
search findings  concerning  education  and  the 
classroom;  and 

"(D)  integrating  materials  from  different  dis- 
ciplines into  classroom  instruction,  especially 
for  elementary  school  teachers; 

"(2)  conduct  at  least  one  summer  institute  of 
at  least  3  weeks  duration  each  year  for  the  State 
delegations  described  in  section  595;  and 

•'(3)  provide  support  services  to  the  State 
Academies  for  Teachers  including— 

"(A)  the  establishment  of  a  national  network 
of  individuals  to  assist  in  teacher  education  pro- 
grams in  State  Academies  for  Teachers: 

"(B)  Consulting  assistance  in  the  design  and 
itnplementation  of  in-service  teacher  training 
progratns;  and 

"(C)  monthly  newsletters  or  other  methods  of 
communicating  useful  information. 

"(b)  ADMINISTRATIVE  COSTS.— Not  more  than 
10  percent  of  the  amount  of  funds  received 
under  this  part  may  be  used  by  eligible  recipi- 
ents for  administrative  costs. 

'SEC.  594.  APPUCATION. 

"(a)  APPLICATION.— Each  eligible  recipient  de- 
siring a  grant  under  this  part  shall  submit  an 
application  to  the  Secretary  at  such  time  and  in 
such  manner  as  the  Secretary  may  reasonably 
require. 

"(b)  CONTENTS.— Each  application  submitted 
pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  shall — 

"(/;  describe  the  activities,  services,  and  pro- 
grams for  which  assistance  is  sought; 

••(2)  describe  how  at  least  70  percent  of  the  in- 
stitute's time  shall  be  devoted  to  basic  course 
content  relevant  to  the  particular  subject  field 
and  necessary  for  improving  the  quality  of 
teaching  in  public  and  private  elementary  and 
secondary  schools; 

"(3)  describe  how  not  more  than  30  percent  of 
the  National  Teacher  Academy's  time  shall  be 
devoted  to  methods  of  instruction  relevant  to  the 
particular  subject  field; 

"(4)  describe  how  the  National  Teacher  Acad- 
etny's  activities  will  be  coordinated  with  or  ad- 
ministered cooperatively  with  institutes  estab- 
lished by  other  Federal  entities,  such  as  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  and  the  National  En- 
doumient  for  the  Humanities;  and 

"(5)  provide  such  additional  assurances  or  in- 
formation as  the  Secretary  may  reasonably  re- 
quire. 
'SEC.  596.  STATE  DELEGATIONS. 

"(a)  IN  General.— Each  selection  panel  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  section  530B  shall  select  a 


State  delegation  to  participate  in  each  National 
Teacher  Academy  assisted  under  this  part. 

"(b)  Composition.— 

•'(I)  In  GENERAL.-Except  OS  provided  in  para- 
graphs (2)  and  (3),  each  State  delegation  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (a)  shall,  at  a  minimum,  be 
composed  of— 

••(A)  I  school  administrator  with  authority  to 
design  and  conduct  in-service  teacher  training 
and  academic  programs:  and 

"(B)  at  least  5  teachers,  of  whom  at  least  2 
shall  be  elementary  school  teachers. 

••(2)  Special  rule.— The  State  delegations  for 
the  Commonwealth  of  the  Northern  Mariana  Is- 
lands. Guam,  the  Virgin  Islands,  American 
Samoa  and  the  Republic  of  Patau  (until  the 
Compact  of  Free  Association  is  ratified)  shall,  at 
a  minimum,  be  composed  of— 

"(A)  I  school  administrator  with  authority  to 
design  and  conduct  in-service  teacher  training 
a7id  academic  programs:  and 

"(B)  at  least  3  teachers,  of  whom  at  least  1 
shall  be  an  elementary  school  teacher. 

"(3)  ADDITIONAL  TEACHERS.— 

'  (A)  Each  state  that  has  obtained  the  ap- 
proval of  the  appropriate  National  Teacher 
Academy  may  send  to  such  National  Teacher 
Academy  the  number  of  additional  teachers  de- 
termined in  accordance  with  subparagraph  (B). 

"(B)  The  appropriate  National  Teacher  Acad- 
etny  shall  determine  the  number  of  additional 
teachers  to  attend  such  National  Teacher  Acad- 
emy on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  full-time 
equivalent  teachers  in  the  State  compared  to 
such  number  in  all  States. 

"(c)  Duties.— Each  State  delegation  shall— 

'  (I)  attend  the  appropriate  subject  area  sum- 
tner  institute  at  the  appropriate  National  Teach- 
er Academy:  and 

'•(2)  after  participation  in  the  National  Teach- 
er Academy  assist  in  the  development  and  oper- 
ation of  the  appropriate  Academy. 
'SEC.  59SA.  SELECTION. 

"Individuals  participating  in  a  National 
Teacher  Academy  shall  be  selected  by  the  selec- 
tion panel  described  in  section  530B  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  section  595. 

'SEC.  595B.  NATIONAL  TEACHER  EVALUATION. 

"The  Secretary  shall  evaluate  the  system  of 
National  Teacher  Acadetnies  and  the  effects  of 
such  Academies  on  teachers  every  2  years.  The 
Secretary  shall  make  available  to  the  Congress 
and  the  public  the  results  of  such  evaluation. 

'SEC.    59SC.    AUTHORIZATION    OF    APPROPRIA- 
TIONS. 

'•(a)  In  General.— There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  $35,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1993  and 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  6  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  years  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  part  G.  of  which  no  more  than  $5,000,000  is 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  each  of  the 
National  Teacher  Academy  subject  areas  listed 
in  section  591(b)(1). 

"(b)  Special  Rule.— (I)  If  the  amount  appro- 
priated pursuant  to  the  authority  of  subsection 
(a)  is  less  than  $14,000,000,  then  not  more  than 
$2,000,000  shall  be  available  for  each  National 
Teacher  Academy  subject  area  in  the  order  in 
which  such  subject  areas  are  listed  in  section 
591(b)(1).  until  such  funds  are  exhausted. 

"(2)  If  the  amount  appropriated  pursuant  to 
the  authority  of  subsection  (a)  is  equal  to  or  ex- 
ceeds $14,000,000.  then  such  funds  shall  be  allo- 
cated equitably  among  each  of  the  National 
Teacher  Academy  subject  areas  listed  in  section 
591(b)(1). 

"PART      H— ALTERNATIVE      ROUTES      TO 
TEACHER      AND     PRINCIPAL     CERTIFI- 
CATION AND  LICENSURE 
'SEC.  59S.  SHORT  TITLE. 

"This  part  may  be  cited  as  the  •Alternative 
Routes  to  Teacher  and  Principal  Certification 
and  Licensure  Act  of  1991 '. 


'SBC.  597.  FINDINGS. 

"The  Congress  finds  that— 

"(1)  effective  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  require  competent  teachers  and  strong 
leadership; 

"(2)  school  systems  would  benefit  greatly  by 
increasing  the  pool  of  qualified  individuals  from 
which  to  recruit  teachers  and  principals; 

•'(3)  many  talented  professionals  who  have 
demonstrated  a  high  level  of  subject  area  com- 
petence outside  the  education  profession  may 
wish  to  pursue  careers  in  education,  but  have 
not  fulfilled  the  requiretnents  to  be  certified  or 
licensed  as  teachers  or  principals: 

"(4)  alternative  routes  can  enable  qualified 
individuals  to  fulfill  State  certification  or  licen- 
sure requirements  and  would  allow  school  sys- 
tetns  to  utilize  the  expertise  of  such  professionals 
and  improve  the  pool  of  qualified  individuals 
available  to  local  educational  agencies  as  teach- 
ers and  principals:  and 

"(5)  alternative  routes  to  certification  or  licen- 
sure requiretnents  that  do  not  exclude  qualified 
individuals  from  teaching  solely  because  such 
individuals  do  not  meet  traditional  certification 
or  licensure  requirements  would  allow  school 
systetns  to  take  advantage  of  these  professionals 
and  improve  the  supply  of  well-qualified  teach- 
ers and  principals. 

'SEC.  598.  PURPOSE. 

"It  is  the  purpose  of  this  part  to  improve  the 
supply  of  well -qualified  elementary  and  second- 
ary school  teachers  and  principals  by  encourag- 
ing and  assisting  States  to  develop  and  itnple- 
ment  progratns  for  alternative  routes  to  teacher 
and  principal  certification  or  licensure  require- 
tnents. Such  programs  shall  place  special  em- 
phasis on  the  participation  of  individuals  who 
are  members  of  tninority  groups. 

'SEC.  599.  DEFINITION. 

"For  purposes  of  this  part,  the  term  'State' 
tneans  each  of  the  50  States,  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  Guatn,  Atnerican  Satnoa,  the 
Northern  Mariana  Islands,  and  Patau  (until  the 
Cotnpact  of  Free  Association  with  Patau  takes 
effect  pursuant  to  sectioti  101(a)  of  Public  Law 
99-653). 

'SEC.  599A.  ALLOTMENTS. 

"(a)  ALLOTMENTS.— 

"(I)  In  general.— Frotn  the  atnount  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  this  part,  the  Secretary 
shall  allot  to  each  State  the  lesser  of  either  the 
amount  the  State  applies  for  under  section  599B 
or  an  atnount  that  is  proportional  to  the  State's 
share  of  the  total  population  of  children  ages 
five  through  seventeen  in  all  the  States  (based 
on  the  tnost  recent  data  available  that  is  satis- 
factory to  the  Secretary). 

'•(2)  REALLOTMENT.—lf  a  State  does  not  apply 
for  its  allotment,  or  the  full  amount  of  its  allot- 
ment, under  the  preceding  paragraph,  the  Sec- 
retary tnay  reallot  the  excess  funds  to  one  or 
more  other  States  that  demonstrate,  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  Secretary,  a  current  need  for  the 
funds. 

•'(b)  Special  rule.— Notwithstanding  section 
412(b)  of  the  General  Education  Provisions  Act, 
funds  awarded  under  this  part  shall  remain 
available  for  obligation  by  a  recipient  for  a  pe- 
riod of  two  calendar  years  from  the  date  of  the 
grant. 

'SEC.  599B.  STATE  APPUCATIONS. 

"(a)  In  General.— Any  State  desiring  to  re- 
ceive an  allottnent  under  this  part  shall, 
through  the  State  educational  agency,  subtnit 
an  application  at  such  time,  in  such  tnanner, 
and  containing  such  information,  as  the  Sec- 
retary tnay  reasonably  require. 

"(b)  REQUIREMENTS.— Each  application 
shall— 

"(1)  describe  the  progratns,  projects,  and  ac- 
tivities to  be  undertaken;  and 


"(2)  contain  such  assurances  as  the  Secretary 
considers  necessary,  including  assurances 
that— 

"(A)  assistance  provided  to  the  State  edu- 
cational agency  under  this  part  unll  be  used  to 
suppletnent,  and  not  to  supplant,  any  State  or 
local  funds  available  for  the  development  and 
impletnentation  of  programs  to  provide  alter- 
native routes  to  fulfilling  teacher  and  principal 
certification  or  licensure  requirements: 

"(B)  the  State  educational  agency  has.  in  de- 
veloping and  designing  the  application,  con- 
sulted with— 

"(i)  representatives  of  local  educational  agen- 
cies, including  superintendents  and  school 
board  members  (including  representatives  of 
such  superintendents'  and  tnembers'  profes- 
sional organizations  where  applicable): 

"(ii)  elementary  and  secondary  school  teach- 
ers and  principals,  including  representatives  of 
their  professional  organizations; 

'•(Hi)  parents;  and 

"(iv)  other  interested  organizations  and  indi- 
viduals; and 

"(C)  the  State  educational  agency  will  submit 
to  the  Secretary,  at  such  time  as  the  Secretary 
may  specify,  a  final  report  describing  the  activi- 
ties carried  out  with  assistance  provided  under 
this  part  and  the  results  achieved. 

"(c)  GEPA  Provisions  Inapplicable.— Sec- 
tions 435  and  436  of  the  General  Education  Pro- 
visions Act,  except  to  the  extent  that  such  sec- 
tions relate  to  fiscal  control  and  fund  account- 
ing procedures,  shall  not  apply  to  this  part. 

'SEC.  599C.  USE  OF  FUNDS. 

"(a)  Mandatory.— 

"(1)  In  general.— a  State  educational  agency 
shall  use  assistance  provided  under  this  part  to 
support  progratns,  projects,  or  activities  that  de- 
velop and  implement  new,  or  expand  and  itn- 
prove  existing,  progratns  that  provide  teacher 
and  principal  training  to  individuals  who  are 
tnoving  to  a  career  in  education  from  another 
occupation  through  an  alternative  route  to 
teacher  certification  or  licensure. 

••(2)  Methods  of  assistance.— A  State  edu- 
cational agency  may  cany  out  such  progratns. 
projects,  or  activities  directly,  through  eon- 
tracts,  or  through  grants  to  local  educational 
agencies,  intermediate  educational  agencies,  in- 
stitutions of  higher  education,  or  consortia  of 
such  agencies. 

•'(b)  Permissive.— Funds  received  under  this 
part  may  be  used  for — 

"(1)  the  design,  development,  itnplementation, 
and  evaluation  of  programs  that  enable  quali- 
fied professionals  who  have  demonstrated  a 
high  level  of  subject  area  competence  outside  the 
education  profession  and  are  interested  in  enter- 
ing the  education  profession  to  fulfill  State  cer- 
tification or  licensure  requirements: 

"(2)  the  establishment  of  administrative  struc- 
tures necessary  for  the  development  and  imple- 
tnentation of  programs  to  provide  alternative 
routes  to  fulfilling  State  requirements  for  certifi- 
cation or  licensure; 

'•(3)  training  of  staff,  including  the  develop- 
ment of  appropriate  support  programs,  such  as 
tnentor  programs,  for  teachers  and  principals 
entering  the  school  system  through  alternative 
routes  to  teacher  and  principal  certification  or 
licensure: 

"(4)  the  developtnent  of  recruitment  strategies; 

"(5)  the  developtnent  of  reciprocity  agreements 
between  or  among  States  for  the  certification  or 
licensure  of  teachers  and  principals:  and 

"(6)  other  appropriate  programs,  projects,  and 
activities  designed  to  meet  the  objectives  of  this 
part. 

'SEC.    599D.    AUTHORISATION    OF    APPROPRIA- 
TIONS. 

"There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$15,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1993  to  carry  out  this 
part. 


PART  t— MIDDLE  SCHOOL  TEACHING 
DEMONSTRATION  PROGRAMS 


"SEC.  599E  STATSMIENT  OF  PURPOSE. 

"It  is  the  purpose  of  this  part  to  provide  fi- 
nancial assistance  to  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation which  offer  teaeher  training  or  retraining 
programs  to  develop  model  programs  with  a  spe- 
cialized focus  on  teaching  grades  6  through  9. 

'SEC.  599F.  DEFINITIONS. 

"As  used  in  this  part— 

"(I)  The  term  'developmentally  appropriate^ 
means  a  program  that  is  appropriate  for  a 
child's  age  and  all  areas  of  an  individual  child's 
development,  including  educational,  physical, 
etnotional,  social,  cognitive,  and  communica- 
tion. 

"(2)  The  term  'middle  school'  means  a  school 
which  enrolls  students  in  at  least  two  of  the 
grades  6,  7,  8,  and  9. 
'SEC.  599G.  PROGRAM  AUTHORIZED. 

"(a)  In  General.— The  Secretary  is  author- 
ized to  tnake  gratits.  on  a  competitive  basis,  to 
institutions  of  higher  education  to  develop 
model  programs  uHth  a  specialized  focus  on 
teaching  grades  6  through  9. 

••(b)  SPECIAL  Rule.— (I)  The  Secretary  shall 
ensure  an  equitable  geographic  distribution  of 
grants  awarded  under  this  part. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  take  into  consider- 
ation equitable  levels  of  funding  for  urban  and 
rural  areas  in  awarding  grants  under  this  part. 

"(c)  Grant  Period.— Grants  under  this  part 
may  be  awarded  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  3 
years. 

"(d)  Funding  Limitation.— Grants  awarded 
under  this  part  may  not  exceed  $250,000  in  the 
first  year  of  funding. 

'SEC.  599H.  APPUCATION. 

"(a)  In  General.— Each  institution  of  higher 
education  desiring  a  grant  under  this  part  shall 
subtnit  an  application  to  the  Secretary  at  such 
titne,  in  such  tnanner,  and  accotnpanied  by  such 
itifonnation  as  the  Secretary  may  reasonably  re- 
quire. 

"(b)  Contents.— Each  application  submitted 
pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  shall  demonstrate 
that— 

"(1)  the  applicant  will  establish  and  truiintain 
a  progratn  of  teacher  training  or  retraining  de- 
signed to  offer  specialized  preparation  for  indi- 
viduals teaching  grades  6  through  9; 

"(2)  the  applicant  has  designed  a  program  of 
teacher  training  or  retraining  which  includes— 

"(A)  a  study  of  adolescent  development  (in- 
cluding cognitive,  social,  and  etnotional)  with 
particular  emphasis  on  early  adolescent  devel- 
optnent: 

"(B)  a  study  of  the  influence  of  institutions 
such  as  schools,  families,  and  peer  groups  in  the 
socialization  of  adolescents: 

"(C)  information  concerning  the  organization 
of  schools  for  students  in  grades  6  through  9, 
with  particular  emphasis  an  developmentally 
appropriate  school  and  classroom  organization 
and  practices: 

"(D)  training  in  at  least  2  subject  areas  and 
related  instructional  strategies: 

"(E)  direct  experience  through  internships  in 
middle  grade  schools  under  the  guidance  of 
teachers  who  demonstrate  exemplary  classroom 
practices: 

"(F)  strategies  for  the  prevention  and  detec- 
tion of  high  risk  behavior,  particularly  drug  and 
alcohol  abuse,  and  for  the  enhancement  of  self 
esteem  among  adolescents: 

"(G)  a  study  of  effective  methods  and  models 
of  presenting  substance  abuse  infortnation  and 
education  to  adolescent  students:  and 

"(H)  methods  of  encouraging  parental  and 
community  involvement  with  middle  schools: 
and 

"(3)  the  program  will  be  designed  and  oper- 
ated with  the  active  participation  of  classroom 
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teacher  i  and  will  include  an  in-service  training 
comport  mt. 


'SSC.   9Sl.    KSPORTS  AND   tNFORHAnON  US- 
SStONATlON. 

'Back  institution  of  Mgher  education  receiv- 
ing a  g  ant  under  this  part  shall  submit  to  the 
Secreta  y  such  reports  and  other  information  re- 
garding programs  conducted  under  this  part  as 
the  Sec  retary  deems  necessary.  The  Secretary 
shall  di  sseminate  such  information  to  other  in- 
stitutio  IS  of  higher  education.  State  educational 
agencie  ;,  and  local  educational  agencies. 

rSBC     ^UJ.     AVTHORIZATtON    OF    APPROPRIA- 
TIONS. 

Tftete   are  authorized    to   be   appropriated 

0^  for  fiscal  year  1993  and  such  sums  as 

necessary  for  each  of  the  6  succeeding 

yfars  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
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may  be 

fiscal 

part. 


PART  J— NATIONAL  MIGRANT 
ED  /CATION  MINI-CORPS  PROGRAM 

'SEC,  5^K.  DEMONSTRATION  PROGRAM  ESTAB- 
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Secretary  is  authorized  to  conduct  a 
to— 

rrovide  migrant  students  who  are  en- 

\r  plan  to  enroll,  in  an  institution  of 

education,   with   advisement,    training, 

inmructional  services,  to  enable  such  stu- 

be  role  models  for  7nigrant  children,  and 

a  link  with  the  migrant  cormnunity; 

jkovide  outreach  and  recruitment  services 

enco\  rage  migrant  students  who  are  enrolled 

tec  vher  training  program  to  be  role  models 

migi  mt  children; 

f  'ovide  support  and  instructional  services 

migrant  students  who  are  enrolled  in  an  in- 

of  higher  education,  to  enable  such 

to  provide  direct  instructional  services 

migrknt  children  participating  in  programs 

3  xtion  1201  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 

?ducation  Act  of  1965  during  the  regular 

terms,  including  such  services  as — 
essons  and  provision  of  materials  that 
desi  mated  to  meet  the  academic  needs  of  mi- 
cl  ildren  in  the  classroom: 

i  upplemental  instruction  to  reinforce  the 
slills  and  concepts  provided  by  the  teach- 


i  istruction  in  other  areas,  including  en- 

or  health  education; 
designate  college  coordinators  at  partici- 
nstitutions  to  train,  supervise  and  as- 
migrant  students  in  cooperation  unth  the 
State  agency  in  which  migrant  chil- 
special  needs  have  been  identified; 
t^fovide  academic  assistance,  home  visits, 
involvement,    parent-student    advise- 
and  family  advocacy; 
jiovide  that  the  instructional  services  for 
children  are  to  be  coordinated  with  the 
viucation  goals  of  the  operating  State 
Cheney;  and 
ikovide  that  migrant  students  who  par- 
in  the  program  assisted  under  this  sub- 
at  least  10  but  not  more  than  15  hours 
receive  a  stipend  for  such  participa- 


'SSC.  58  <L.  EVALUATION. 

"The  Secretary  shall,  by  January  1.  1996. 
evaluati  the  derrwnstration  program  assisted 
under  t  lis  part  and  report  the  results  of  such 
evaluati  on  to  the  appropriate  committees  of  the 
Congres  i 
'SEC. 


S  Wn. 


AUTHORIZATION    OF    APPROPRIA- 
TIONS. 

'.    are  authorized   to   be   appropriated 
for  fiscal  year  1993  and  such  sutns  as 
necessary  for  each  of  the  6  succeeding 
y(  irs  to  carry  out  this  part. 


•PART  K— FOREIGN  LANGUAGE 

INSTRUCTION 

"Subpart  I— Demonstration  Grants  for  Oritical 

Language  and  Area  Studies 

'SEC.  599N.  DEMONSTRATION  GRANTS  FOR  CRITI- 
CAL LANGUAGE  AND  AREA  STUDIES. 

"(a)  PROGRAM  Authority.— The  Secretary  is 
authorized  to  make  demonstration  grants  to  eli- 
gible consortia  to  enable  such  eligible  consortia 
to— 

'•(1)  operate  critical  language  and  area  stud- 
ies programs; 

'•(2)  develop  and  acquire  educational  equip- 
ment and  materials:  and 

"(3)  develop  teacher  training  programs,  texts, 
curriculum,  and  other  activities  designed  to  im- 
prove and  expand  the  instruction  of  foreign  lan- 
guages at  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
across  the  Nation. 

"(b)  GRAfiT  Limitation.— The  Secretary  shall 
not  award  a  grant  which  exceeds  $2,000,000  to 
an  eligible  consortium  under  this  section  in  any 
fiscal  year,  but  shall  award  grants  of  sufficient 
size,  scope  and  quality  for  a  program  of  com- 
prehensive instruction  of  foreign  languages. 

"(c)  Special  Rules.— 

"(1)  Priority.— In  awarding  grants  under 
this  section,  the  Secretary  shall  give  priority  to 
eligible  consortia  with  demonstrated,  proven  ef- 
fectiveness in  the  field  of  critical  language  and 
area  studies  and  which  have  been  in  existence 
for  1  year  prior  to  applying  for  a  grant  under 
this  section. 

••(2)  Equitable  DiSTRiBuriON.-ln  awarding 
grants  under  this  section,  the  Secretary  shall 
take  into  consideration  providing  an  equitable 
geographic  distribution  of  such  grants  among 
the  regions  of  the  United  States. 

"(3)  Program  requirement.— Each  eligible 
consortium  receiving  a  grant  under  this  section 
shall  include  in  the  activities  assisted  pursuant 
to  such  grant,  a  study  abroad  or  cultural  ex- 
change program. 

"(d)  Eligible  Consortium.— 

"(I)  In  general.— For  the  purposes  of  this 
section,  the  term  'eligible  consortium'  means  a 
cooperative  effort  between  entities  in  one  or 
more  States  that  must  include  at  least  4  schools, 
of  which— 

'•(A)  one  shall  be  an  institution  of  higher  edu- 
cation: 

•'(B)  one  shall  be  a  secondary  school  with  ex- 
perience in  teaching  critical  languages: 

"(C)  one  shall  be  a  secondary  school  with  ex- 
perience in  teaching  critical  languages  and  in 
which  at  least  25  percent  of  the  students  are  eli- 
gible to  be  counted  under  chapter  I  of  title  I  of 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965:  and 

"(D)  one  shall  be  a  secondary  school  in  which 
at  least  25  percent  of  the  students  are  eligible  to 
be  counted  under  chapter  I  of  title  I  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965. 

"(2)  Nonprofit  organizations.— Each  eligi- 
ble consortium  described  in  paragraph  (I)  may 
include  a  nonprofit  organization  to  provide 
services  not  otherwise  available  from  the  entities 
described  in  paragraph  (1). 

"(e)  Administration.— Each  eligible  consor- 
tium receiving  a  grant  under  this  section  may 
use  not  more  than  10  percent  of  such  grant  for 
administrative  expenses. 

"(f)  Application.— 

"(1)  In  general. — Except  as  provided  in  para- 
graph (2),  each  eligible  consortium  desiring  a 
grant  under  this  section  shall  submit  an  appli- 
cation to  the  Secretary  at  such  time,  in  such 
manner  and  accompanied  by  such  infonnation 
as  the  Secretary  may  reasonably  require. 

"(2)  Special  rule.— The  State  educational 
agency  or  State  higher  education  agency  re- 
sponsible for  the  supervision  of  any  one  school 
participating  in  an  eligible  consortium  may  sub- 
tnit  the  application  described  in  paragraph  (I) 
on  behalf  of  such  eligible  consortium. 


"(g)  DEFINITIONS.— For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion the  term  'critical  language'  means  each  of 
the  languages  contained  in  the  list  of  critical 
foreign  languages  designated  by  the  Secretary 
pursuant  to  section  212(d)  of  the  Education  for 
Economic  Security  Act  (SO  Federal  Register  149, 
31413). 

"Subpart  2— Development  of  Foreign  Language 
and  Culture  Instructional  Materials 

'SBC.  S99P.  DEVELOPMENT  OF  FOREIGN  LAN- 
GUAGE AND  CULTURE  INSTRUC- 
TIONAL MATERIALS. 

"(a)  Grants  Authorized.— The  Secretary  of 
Education  is  authorized  to  provide  grants  on  a 
competitive  l>asis  to  qualified  State  and  local 
educational  agencies,  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation, private  nonprofit  foreign  language  orga- 
nizations, nonprofit  education  associations,  or  a 
consortium  thereof,  to  enable  such  entity  or  en- 
tities to  act  as  a  resource  center  for — 

••(I)  coordinating  the  development  of  and  dis- 
setninating  foreign  language  and  culture  in- 
structional material,  including  children's  lit- 
erature in  foreign  languages,  videotapes,  and 
computer  software,  and  teacher's  instructional 
kits  relating  to  international  study;  and 

"(2)  encouraging  the  expanded  use  of  tech- 
nology in  teaching  foreign  languages  and  cul- 
ture at  the  elementary  school  level  and,  when 
the  needs  of  elementary  schools  have  been  met, 
at  the  secondary  school  level,  with  a  particular 
emphasis  on  expanding  the  use  of  technology  in 
teaching  foreign  languages  and  culture  at  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools  that  have  pro- 
portionally fewer  resources  available  for  teach- 
ing foreign  languages  and  cultures,  including 
urban  and  rural  areas. 

"(b)  Coordination.— In  developing  tnaterials 
and  technologies  under  this  section,  the  Sec- 
retary shall,  where  appropriate,  make  use  of 
materials  and  technologies  developed  under  the 
Star  Schools  Assistance  Program  Act. 

"Subpart  3— Authorization  of  Appropriations 

'SEC.  S99Q.  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS. 

"(a)  Critical  Language  and  Area  Stud- 
ies.—There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$15,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1993  and  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  for  each  of  the  6  succeeding 
fiscal  years  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  sub- 
part 1. 

"(b)  Foreign  Language  and  Culture  In- 
structional Materials.— There  are  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  $4,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1993 
and  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of 
the  6  succeeding  fiscal  years  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  subpart  2. 

"PART    L— EARLY   CHILDHOOD    TEACHER 
STAFF    AND    PROFESSIONAL    ENHANCE- 
MENT 
'SEC.  S99R.  SHORT  TITLE. 

"This  part  may  be  cited  as  the  'Early  Child- 
hood Staff  Training  and  Professional  Enhance- 
ment Grants  Act'. 

'SEC.  B99S.  FINDINGS. 

"The  Congress  finds  that— 

"(I)  10,000.000  preschool  children  spend  all  or 
part  of  the  day  in  out-of-home  care; 

"(2)  specialized  preparation  of  individuals 
who  care  for  young  children  is  a  predictor  of  the 
ability  to  provide  high  quality  experiences  for 
such  children: 

"(3)  due  to  projected  increases  of  children  in 
out-of-home  care  in  the  future,  it  is  necessary  to 
expand  and  improve  the  training  and  career 
growth  of  individuals  who  care  for  and  educate 
young  children: 

"(4)  the  present  delivery  system  of  child  care 
education  and  training  is  disjointed; 

"(5)  funding  for  such  training  is  fragmented, 
sporadic,  and  distinguishes  in-service  training 
from  degree  or  certificate  programs:  and 

"(6)  in  order  to  expand  and  enhance  the  ca- 
reer development  of  individuals  who  care  and 


educate  young  children,  such  individuals  must 
have  training  options  that  promote  career 
growth. 

'^C.  599T.  PURPOSE. 

"It  is  the  purpose  of  this  part  to— 

"(I)  promote  the  national  education  goal  that 
all  children  in  America  start  school  ready  to 
learn,  by  ensuring  the  existence  of  sufficient 
numbers  of  well-trained  early  childhood  devel- 
opment and  care  staff: 

"(2)  provide  professional  preparation  and  con- 
tinued career  training  for  early  childhood  devel- 
opment and  care  staff  who  work  with  children 
from  birth  through  preschool,  with  an  emphasis 
on  infants  and  toddlers  and  children  with  spe- 
cial needs:  and 

"(3)  create  and  implement  effective,  coordi- 
nated models  of  early  childhood  professional 
preparation  and  in-service  training  so  that  such 
preparation  and  training  corresponds  with  a  ca- 
reer ladder,  based  on  a  progression  of  staff  roles, 
in  the  field  of  early  childhood  development  and 
care. 
'SEC.  599(7.  GRANTS  AUTHORIZED. 

'•(a)  In  General.— The  Secretary  is  author- 
ized to  award  grants  to  States  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  part  to  enable  such 
States  to  pay  the  costs  of  the  activities  described 
in  the  plan  submitted  pursuant  to  section  599X. 

"(b)  Competitive  Basis.— Grants  under  this 
part  shall  be  awarded  on  a  competitive  basis. 

"(c)  Duration.— Grants  under  this  part  shall 
be  awarded  for  a  period  of  5  years. 

'SEC.  599V.  LEAD  AGENCY. 

"(a)  Designation.— The  chief  executive  offi- 
cer of  a  State,  in  consultation  with  the  State 
educational  agency,  desiring  to  receive  a  grant 
under  this  part  shall  designate  an  appropriate 
State  agency,  to  act  as  the  lead  agency. 

"(b)  Duties.— The  lead  agency  shall- 

"(1)  administer,  directly  or  through  other 
State  agencies,  the  financial  assistance  received 
under  this  part  by  the  State; 

"(2)  choose  the  members  of  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee that  will  develop  the  State  plan  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Secretary  under  section  599X; 

"(3)  in  conjunction  with  the  development  of 
the  State  plan  as  required  under  paragraph  (2), 
hold  at  least  one  hearing  in  the  State  to  provide 
to  the  public  an  opportunity  to  comment  on  the 
provision  of  training  and  professional  develop- 
ment described  in  the  Stale  plan;  and 

"(4)  coordinate  the  provision  of  services  under 
this  part  with  other  appropriate  Federal,  State 
and  local  programs. 

'SEC.  599W.  ADVISORY  COMMITTEE. 

"(a)  ADVISORY  Committee.— 

"(1)  IN  GENERAL.— In  order  to  receive  a  grant 
under  this  part  a  State  shall  establish,  through 
the  lead  agency  described  in  section  599V.  an 
Advisory  Committee  to  develop  the  State  plan 
described  in  section  599X. 

"(2)  Appointment. — In  order  to  receive  a 
grant  under  this  part  the  lead  agency  shall  ap- 
point the  members  of  the  Advisory  Committee  in 
accordance  with  subsection  (b). 

"(b)  Composition.— To  the  extent  such  enti- 
ties exist  within  a  State,  each  Advisory  Commit- 
tee established  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  shall 
consist  of  a  representative  of  the  following  agen- 
cies, institutions,  organizations,  divisions,  pro- 
grains  or  departments  of  the  Stale: 

"(I)  The  lead  State  agency  responsible  for  ad- 
ministering funds  received  under  the  Child  Care 
Development  and  Block  Grant  Act. 

"(2)  Institutions  of  higher  education,  includ- 
ing community  colleges  and  2-year  colleges. 

"(3)  An  organization  representing  child  care 
providers,  including  center-based  care  and  fam- 
ily day  care. 

"(4)  An  early  childhood  division  of  a  State 
educational  agency,  and  the  State  early  child- 
hood teacher  certification  agency,  if  such  enti- 
ties are  different. 


"(5)  A  child  care  licensing  or  regulating  agen- 
cy. 

"(6)  A  local  child  care  resource  and  referral 
agency. 

"(7)  A  State  Head  Start  association. 

"(8)  An  organization  with  significant  experi- 
ence in  training  in  the  fields  of  early  childhood 
development,  early  care  and  early  education. 

"(9)  An  organization  representing  parents  of 
young  children. 

"(10)  A  State-funded  preschool  program. 

"(II)  A  State  employment  and  job  training 
agency. 

"(12)  A  State  department  of  community  devel- 
opment. 
'SEC.  S99X.  STATE  PLAN. 

"(a)  IN  General.— Each  State  desiring  a 
grant  under  this  part  shall  submit,  through  the 
lead  agency,  a  plan  to  the  Secretary  at  such 
time,  in  such  manner  and  accompanied  by  such 
information  as  the  Secretary  may  reasonably  re- 
quire. The  Secretary  shall  consult  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services  regarding 
the  contents  of  such  plan. 

"(b)  Contents.— Each  plan  submitted  pursu- 
ant to  subsection  (a)  shall— 

"(I)  identify  the  lead  agency  as  described  in 
section  599V; 

"(2)  assess  the  training  offerings  and  content 
of  such  offerings,  amount  of  training  required 
for  an  early  childhood  development  staff  license 
or  certificate,  compensation,  recruitment  and 
turnover  of  staff ,  and  any  coordination  of  train- 
ing offerings  and  professional  growth  of  early 
childhood  development  staff  in  the  State; 

"(3)  describe  the  goals  of  the  activities  assisted 
under  this  part;  and 

"(4)  describe  how  the  State  shall — 

"(A)  identify  and  maintain  a  career  develop- 
ment path,  based  on  a  progression  of  roles  for 
early  childhood  developtnent  staff,  with  each 
role  articulated  with  training  and  different  lev- 
els of  responsibility  and  compensation,  in  such 
manner  as  will  permit  an  individual  to  qualify 
for  a  more  responsible  role; 

"(B)  identify  the  core  content  for  each  staff 
role  and  assure  that  workshops,  courses,  semi- 
nars, and  appropriate  certificate  and  degree 
programs  are  available  for  each  such  staff  role 
and  career  advancement: 

"(C)  ensure  that  trainers  of  early  childhood 
development  staff  in  the  State  are  qualified; 

"(D)  describe  the  ways  in  which  the  State  will 
coordinate  training  programs  among  institutions 
of  higher  education,  including  transfer  of  cred- 
its, and  assure  that  in-service  training  offered 
in  the  State  carries  course  credit  accepted  by  an 
institution  of  higher  education,  community  col- 
lege or  2-year  college  in  the  State  toward  a  cer- 
tificate or  degree  program: 

"(E)  set  forth  the  ways  in  which  the  State  will 
pay  the  costs  of  any  assessment,  credentialing, 
certification,  licensing,  training  offering,  train- 
ing inventory,  increase  in  staff  participation  in 
training,  or  other  services  assisted  by  a  grant 
under  this  part; 

"(F)  describe  the  vxtys  in  which  the  State 
plans  to  coordinate  the  various  State  and  local 
agencies  and  organizations  to  maximize  coordi- 
nation of  standards  and  requirements  for  certifi- 
cations, licenses,  and  accreditations,  including 
Head  Start  agencies,  the  State  agency  respon- 
sible for  administering  funds  under  the  Child 
Developtnent  Associate  Scholarship  Act  of  1985. 
the  State  agency  responsible  for  administering 
funds  received  under  the  Child  Care  Develop- 
ment and  Block  Grant  Act.  and  the  State  agen- 
cy responsible  for  early  childhood  education 
and  preschool  programs: 

"(G)  describe  the  ways  in  which  the  State  unll 
compile  and  disseminate  information  on— 

"(i)  training  offerings; 

"(ii)  requirements  for  admission  into  courses 
and  programs; 


"(Hi)  requirements  for  a  license,  certificate, 
credential,  or  degree  to  which  such  offerings 
may  be  applied; 

"(iv)  funding  sources  available  for  such  ac- 
tivities; and 

"(v)  the  cost  of  training  offerings:  and 

"(H)  describe  the  ways  in  which  the  State  will 
use  the  funds  received  under  this  part  and  any 
other  funds  available  to  the  State  to  carry  out 
the  activities  described  in  the  State  plan. 

'SEC.  S99Y.  EVALUATION  AND  REPORT. 

"(a)  Evaluation.— The  Secretary,  through 
grants,  contracts  or  cooperative  agreements, 
shall  provide  for  continuing  evaluation  of  ac- 
tivities assisted  under  this  part  to  determine  the 
effectiveness  of  such  activities  in  achieving  stat- 
ed goals,  and  the  impact  of  such  activities  on 
developing  and  coordinating  training  options 
and  in  developing  and  implementing  a  career 
ladder  articulated  with  training. 

"(b)  Local  Evaluation.— Each  State  receiv- 
ing a  grant  under  this  part  shall  evaluate  the 
activities  assisted  under  this  part  to  determine 
the  effectiveness  of  such  activities  in  achieving 
State  goals,  the  impact  of  such  activities  on  the 
establishment  of  a  career  ladder  for  early  child- 
hood development,  the  impact  of  such  activities 
on  families  served  if  feasible,  and  the  impact  of 
such  activities  on  licensing  or  regulating  re- 
quirements for  individuals  in  the  field  of  early 
childhood  developtnent.  An  interim  evaluation 
shall  be  submitted  to  the  Secretary  not  later 
than  January  I.  1995.  and  a  final  report  shall 
not  be  submitted  later  than  January  1. 1997. 

"(c)  Information.— Each  State  receiving  a 
grant  under  this  part  shall  prepare  and  submit 
to  the  Secretary  such  information  as  the  Sec- 
retary shall  request  in  order  to  carry  out  the 
evaluation  described  in  subsection  (a). 

"(d)  Report.— No  later  than  September  1997. 
the  Secretary,  in  consultation  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services,  shall  pre- 
pare and  submit  to  the  appropriate  committees 
of  Congress,  each  State  agency  responsible  for 
administering  funds  received  under  the  Child 
Care  Development  Block  Grant  Act.  and  each 
State  educational  agency,  a  report  assessing  the 
evaluations  conducted  pursuant  to  subsections 
(a)  and  (b).  including  an  examination  of  the 
strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the  design  and  op- 
eration of  the  activities  assisted  under  this  part 
and  the  effectiveness  of  such  activities  in 
achieving  stated  goals. 

'SEC.  599ZL  AUTHORIZATION. 

"There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$10,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1993  and  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  for  each  of  the  6  succeeding 
fiscal  years.". 

(b)  Expiration  Date.— Effective  July  I.  1995, 
the  Alternative  Routes  to  Teacher  arui  Principal 
Certification  and  Licensure  Act  of  1991  (as  con- 
tained in  part  H  of  title  V  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965)  is  repealed. 

TITLE  VI— INTERNATIONAL  EDUCATION 
PROGRAMS 
SEC.  sot.  PURPOSE. 

Subsection  (b)  of  section  601  of  the  Act  (20 
U.S.C.  1121(b))  is  amended  by  inserting  "to  de- 
velop a  pool  of  international  experts  to  meet  na- 
tional needs"  after  "fluency". 

SEC.  60a.  GRADUATE  AND  UNDERGRADUATE  LAN- 
GUAGE AND  AREA  STUDIES. 

SecHon  602  of  the  Act   (20   U.S.C.   1122)  is 
amended — 
(1)  in  subsection  (a) — 

(A)  in  subparagraph  (B)  of  paragraph  (1),  by 
inserting  "a  diverse  network  of"  after  "operat- 
ing "; 

(B)  in  paragraph  (2),  by  inserting  ",  the  cost 
of  establishing  and  maintaining  linkages  with 
overseas  institutions  of  higher  education  and 
other  organizations  that  rtuiy  contribute  to  the 
educational  objectives  of  this  section  for  the 
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of  contributing  to  the  teaching  and  re- 
of  the  center  or  program"  after  "conduct 

";  and 

inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 

paragraph: 

The    Secretary    may    make    additional 
to  centers  described  in  paragraph  (l)(A) 


programs  of  linkage  or  outreach  between 
language,  area  studies,  and  other  inter- 
fields  and  professional  schools  and  col- 
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progratns  of  linkage  or  outreach  with 

four-year  colleges  and  universities: 
orograms  of  linkage  or  outreach  with  de- 
partme  its  or  agencies  of  State  and  Federal  gov- 
emmen  ts; 

"(D)  programs  of  linkage  or  outreach  with  the 
news  n  edia,  business,  professional,  or  trade  as- 
sociations: and 

suiraner  institutes  in  foreign  area  and 
temational  fields  designed  to  carry  out 
prdarams  of  linkage  and  outreach  described 
bfaragraphs  (A),  (B),  (C)  and  (D)  of  this 
ph.":  and 
subsection  (b) — 

paragraph  (I),  by  amending  subpara- 

B)  to  read  as  follows: 

Students  receiving  stipends  described  in 

'.graph  (A)  shall  be  individuals  who  are 

in  an  instructional  program  with  stated 

perfonAance  goals  for  functional  foreign  lan- 

\se  or  in  a  program  developing  such  per- 

forman  :e  goals,  in  combination  with  area  stud- 

in^mational  studies,  or  the  international 

a  professional  studies  program.":  and 

a7nending  paragraph  (2)  to  read  as  fol- 
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"(2)(fi)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  make 

to  institutions  of  higher  education  or 

of  such  institutions  to  enable  such 

or  combinations  of  such  institutions 

stipends  to  students  beginning  with  such 

third  year  of  graduate  training  in  any 

or  program  approved  by  the  Secretary 

is  part. 

Students  receiving  stipends  described  in 

(A)  shall  be  individuals  engaged 

advanced  degree  requirements  in 

language,  foreign  area  studies,  or  other 

fields. 
Stipends  described  in  subparagraph  (A) 
used  to  complete  degree  require7nents, 
predissertation  level  studies,  prepara- 
dissertation  research  (including  the 
less  commonly  taught  languages),  dis- 
research  abroad,  and  dissertation  writ- 


ing. 

"(D) 
in  subikiragraph 
if  such 
wards 
ssc. 


students  may  receive  stipends  described 
(A)  for  a  maximum  of  4  years 
students  make  satisfactory  progress  to- 
(  omplelion  of  a  degree  program.". 

LANGUAGE  RESOURCE  CENTERS. 

Subs^tion  (a)  of  section  603  of  the  Act  (20 

123(a))  is  amended— 

the  matter  preceding  paragraph  (I),  by 

"operating  language  training  centers" 

inserting  "operating  a  small  number  of  na- 

I  mguage  resource  and  training  centers": 

paragraph  (3),  by  striking  "proficiency 

and  inserting   "performance  testing": 


paragraph  (4),  by  striking  "proficiency 
cbid  inserting  "performance  tests.". 

4M.  UNDERGRADUATE  INTERNATIONAL 
STUDIES  AND  FOREIGN  LANGUAGE 
PROGRAMS. 

Section  604  of  the  Act  (20  U.S.C.   1124)  is 


amendqfi- 

(1) 

(A) 

(i)  by\striking 

(ii) 
sentenc '. 


in\subsection  (a) — 

the  matter  preceding  paragraph  (1) — 
"strengthen  and": 
inserting  immediately  after  the  first 
the  following   new  sentence:   "Such 


grants  shall  be  awarded  to  institutions  of  higher 
education  or  combinations  of  such  institutions 
seeking  to  create  programs  or  curricula  in  area 
studies,  foreign  languages,  and  other  inter- 
national fields.":  and 

(Hi)  by  striking  "may  be  for  projects"  and  in- 
serting "may  be  used  to  pay  not  more  than  50 
percent  of  the  costs  of  projects":  and 

(B)  by  amending  paragraph  (6)  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(6)  international  education  programs  de- 
signed to  develop  or  enhance  linkages  between 
two-  and  four-year  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation, or  baccalaureate  and  postbaccalaureate 
programs  or  institutions:  and": 

(2)  by  amending  subsection  (b)  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(b)  Grants  authorized.— 

"(1)  In  OENERAL.-The  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  make  grants  to  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation or  combinations  of  such  institutions  to 
enable  such  institutions  or  combinations  of  such 
institutions  to — 

"(A)  strengthen  programs  of  demonstrated  ex- 
cellence in  area  studies,  foreign  languages,  and 
other  international  fields  in  order  to  ensure  the 
self-sustaining  maintenance  and  growth  of  such 
programs:  and 

"(B)  enhance  the  capacity-building  and  dis- 
semination functions  of  such  programs. 

"(2)  Use  of  GRANT  FUNDS.— Grants  awarded 
under  this  subsection  may  be  used  to  pay  not 
more  than  50  percent  of  the  cost  of  projects  and 
activities  which  are  an  integral  part  of  the  pro- 
grams described  in  paragraph  (I),  such  as— 

"(A)  teaching,  research,  curriculum  develop- 
ment, and  other  related  activities: 

"(B)  strengthening  undergraduate  majors  and 
minors  directly  related  to  the  generation  of 
international  expertise: 

"(C)  developing  new  foreign  language  courses, 
especially  in  languages  previously  not  taught  at 
such  institution  or  combination  of  such  institu- 
tions, and  improving  the  quality  of  existing  for- 
eign language  programs: 

"(D)  expanding  library  and  teaching  re- 
sources: 

"(E)  establishing  linkages  overseas  tcith  insti- 
tutions of  higher  education  and  organizations 
that  contribute  to  the  educational  objectives  of 
this  subsection: 

"(F)  developing  programs  designed  to  inte- 
grate professional  and  technical  education  with 
area  studies,  foreign  languages,  and  other  inter- 
national fields: 

"(G)  disseminating  curricula  materials  and 
program  designs  to  other  educational  institu- 
tions: 

"(H)  integrating  on-campus  undergraduate 
curriculum  with  study  abroad  and  exchange 
programs: 

"(I)  training  faculty  and  staff  in  area  studies, 
foreign  languages,  and  other  international 
fields:  and 

"(J)  conducting  summer  institutes  in  foreign 
area  and  other  international  fields  to  provide 
faculty  and  curriculum  development,  including 
the  integration  of  professional  and  technical 
education  with  foreign  area  and  other  inter- 
national studies,  and  to  provide  foreign  area 
and  other  international  knowledge  or  skills  to 
government  personnel  or  private  sector  profes- 
sionals in  international  activities. 

"(3)  ADDITIONAL  GRANTS.— 

"(A)  In  OENERAL.-The  Secretary  is  author- 
ized to  make  grants  to  institutions  of  higher 
education,  combinations  of  such  institutions,  or 
nonprofit  educational  organizations  in  partner- 
ship with  such  institutions  to  exjiand  and 
strengthen  overseas  educatio7ial  opportunities 
for  United  States  students. 

"(B)  Uses.— The  grants  made  under  subpara- 
graph (A)  may  be  used  to  pay  not  more  than  50 
percent  of  the  cost  of— 


"(i)  developing  study  or  internship  abroad 
programs  in  locations  in  which  such  opportuni- 
ties are  not  otherwise  available  or  study  or  in- 
ternship programs  which  serve  students  for 
which  such  opportunities  are  not  otherwise 
available:  and 

"(ii)  developing  model  programs  to  enrich  or 
enhance  the  effectiveness  of  study  abroad  pro- 
grams, including  predeparture  and  post  return 
orientation  programs,  integration  of  study 
abroad  into  the  curriculum  of  the  home  institu- 
tion, credit  transfer,  improved  faculty  involve- 
ment, cross-disciplinary  programs,  student  selec- 
tion and  advising  services,  and  acadetnic  advis- 
ing. 

"(4)  CRITERIA.— The  Secretary  tnay  establish 
criteria  for  evaluating  programs  assisted  under 
this  subsection  and  may  require  an  annual  re- 
port which  evaluates  the  progress  and  perform- 
ance of  students  in  such  program  as  a  condition 
for  the  award  of  any  grant  under  this  sub- 
section.": and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(d)  NON-FEDERAI.  Share.— The  non-Federal 
share  of  the  costs  of  programs  assisted  under 
this  section  may  be  provided  in  cash  or  with  in- 
kind  assistance.  Such  assistance  may  be  com- 
posed of  institutional  and  noninstitutional 
funds,  including  State  and  private  contribu- 
tions.". 
SEC.  SOS.  RESEARCH;  STUDIES;  ANNUAL  REPORT. 

Section  606  of  the  Act  (20  U.S.C.  1125)  is 
amended — 

(1)  in  subsection  (a),  by  striking  paragraphs 
(I),  (2),  (3)  and  (4)  and  inserting  the  following: 

"(I)  studies  and  surveys  to  determine  needs 
for  increased  or  improved  instruction  in  foreign 
language,  area  studies,  or  other  international 
fields,  including  the  demand  for  foreign  lan- 
guage, area  and  other  international  specialists 
in  government,  education,  and  the  private  sec- 
tor: 

"(2)  studies  and  surveys  to  assess  the  utiliza- 
tion of  graduates  of  programs  supported  under 
this  title  by  governmental,  educational,  and  pri- 
vate sector  organizations  and  other  studies  as- 
sessing the  outcomes  and  effectiveness  of  pro- 
gratns so  supported: 

"(3)  comparative  studies  of  the  effectiveness  of 
strategies  to  provide  international  capabilities 
at  institutions  of  higher  education: 

"(4)  research  on  more  effective  methods  of 
providing  instruction  and  achieving  competency 
in  foreign  languages: 

"(5)  the  development  and  publication  of  spe- 
cialized materials  for  use  in  foreign  language, 
area  studies,  and  other  international  fields,  or 
for  training  foreign  language,  area,  and  other 
international  specialists:  and 

"(6)  the  application  of  performance  tests  and 
standards  across  all  areas  of  foreign  language 
instruction  and  classroom  use.":  and 

(2)  in  subsection  (b),  by  striking  "and  pub- 
lish" and  inserting  ",  publish  and  announce". 

SEC.  e06.  PERIODICALS  AND  OTHER  RESEARCH 
MATERIALS  PUBUSHED  OUTSIDE 
THE  UNITED  STATES. 

(a)  Amendment  to  heading.— The  heading 
for  section  607  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing "AND  OTHER  RESEARCH  MATERIALS"  after 
"PERIODICALS". 

(b)  AMENDMENT  TO  TEXT.— The  tcxt  of  section 
607  of  the  Act  (20  U.S.C.  1125a)  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (a),  by  striking  "In  addition" 
and  all  that  follows  through  "provide  assist- 
ance" and  inserting  "The  Secretary  is  author- 
ized to  make  grants": 

(2)  in  subsection  (b) — 

(A)  by  striking  "subsection  (a)"  and  inserting 
"section  610 A": 

(B)  by  amending  paragraph  (2)  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(2)  to  maintain  in  machine-readable  form 
current  bibliographic  information  on  periodicals 


and  other  research  materials  thus  acquired,  and 
to  enter  such  information  into  one  or  more  of 
the  widely  available  bibliographic  data  bases:": 
and 

(C)  by  amending  paragraph  (4)  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(4)  to  make  such  periodicals  and  other  re- 
search materials  widely  available  to  researchers 
and  scholars:":  and 

(3)  by  inserting   "and  other  research  mate- 
rials" after  "periodicals"  each  place  such  term 
appears. 
SEC.  607.  EQUITABLY  DISTRIBUnON  OF  FUNDS. 

Subsection  (a)  of  section  609  of  the  Act  (20 
U.S.C.  1126)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(1)"  before  "The":  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  award  grants  under 
this  part  in  such  manner  as  to  ensure  that  an 
appropriate  portion  of  funds  under  this  part  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary  are  xised  to  support 
undergraduate  education. ". 

SEC.  608.  AMERICAN  OVERSEAS  RESEARCH  CEN- 
TERS. 

Part  A  of  title  VI  of  the  Act  (20  U.S.C.  1121  et 
seq.)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  section  610  as  section 
610A:  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  section  609  the  following 
new  section: 

'SEC.  610.  AMERICAN  OVERSEAS  RE^ARCH  CEN- 
TERS. 

"(a)  Centers  Authorized.— The  Secretary  is 
authorized  to  make  grants  to  and  enter  into 
contracts  with  any  American  Overseas  Research 
Center  (which  is  a  consortium  of  institutions  of 
higher  education)  (hereafter  in  this  section  re- 
ferred to  as  a  'Center')  to  enable  a  Center  to 
promote  postgraduate  research,  exchanges  and 
area  studies. 

"(b)  Use  of  Grants.— Grants  and  contracts 
made  pursuant  to  this  section  may  be  used  to 
pay  all  or  a  portion  of  the  cost  of  establishing 
or  operating  a  Center  or  program,  including  the 
cost  of  faculty  and  staff  stipends  and  salaries, 
faculty,  staff  and  student  travel,  the  operation 
and  maintenance  of  overseas  facilities,  the  cost 
of  teaching  and  research  materials,  the  cost  of 
acquisition,  maintenance  and  preservation  of  li- 
brary collections,  the  cost  of  bringing  visiting 
scholars  and  faculty  to  a  Center  to  teach  or  to 
conduct  research,  the  cost  of  organizing  and 
managing  conferences  and  the  cost  of  publica- 
tion and  dissemination  of  material  for  the  schol- 
arly and  general  public. 

"(c)  LIMITATION. — Grants  and  contracts 
awarded  pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be 
awarded  only  to  Centers  which  are  fully  accred- 
ited members  of  the  Council  of  American  Over- 
seas Research  Centers,  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion.". 

SEC.  609.  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR  PART  A. 

Section  610A  of  the  Act  (as  redesignated  in 
section  608(1))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "$49,000,000"  and  inserting 
••$60. 000. 000": 

(2)  by  striking  "1987"  and  inserting  "1993": 
and 

(3)  by  striking  "4  succeeding"  and  inserting 
"6  succeeding". 

SEC.   610.  CENTERS  FOR  INTERNATIONAL  BUSI- 
NESS EDUCATION. 

Subsection  (c)  of  section  612  of  the  Act  (20 
U.S.C.  1130-l(c))  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subparagraph  (C)  of  paragraph  (1).  by 
striking  "including  but  not  limited  to,"  and  in- 
serting "such  as":  and 

(2)  in  paragraph  (2) — 

(A)  by  striking  "and"  at  the  end  of  st^para- 
graph  (A): 

(B)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of  sub- 
paragraph (B)  and  inserting  a  semicolon:  and 


(C)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subparagraphs: 

"(C)  the  establishment  of  linkages  oversecu 
with  institutions  of  higher  education  and  other 
organizations  that  contribute  to  the  educational 
objectives  of  this  section;  and 

"(D)  summer  institutes  in  international  busi- 
ness, foreign  area  and  other  internationai  stud- 
ies designed  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  para- 
graph (1)  of  this  subsection. ". 

SBC.  eit.  EDUCATION  AND  TRAINING  PROGRAMS. 

Subsection  (b)  of  section  613  of  the  Act  (20 
U.S.C.  1130a(b))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "and"  at  the  end  of  paragraph 
(9): 

(2)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (10)  and  inserting  a  semicolon;  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraphs: 

"(11)  the  establishment  of  linkages  overseas 
with  institutions  of  higher  education  and  orga- 
nizations that  contribute  to  the  educational  ob- 
jectives of  this  section:  and 

"(12)  summer  institutes  in  international  busi- 
ness, foreign  area  and  other  international  stud- 
ies designed  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
section.". 

SEC.  612.  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR  PART  B. 

Section  614  of  the  Act  (20  U.S.C.  1130b)  is 
amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (a)— 

(A)  by  striking  "$7,500,000"  and  inserting 
"$10,000,000"; 

(B)  by  striking  "1988"  and  inserting  "I993'^; 
and 

(C)  by  striking  "4  succeeding"  and  inserting 
"6  succeeding":  and 

(2)  in  subsection  (b)— 

(A)  by  striking  "$5,000,000"  and  inserting 
"$6,000,000"; 

(B)  by  striking  "1987"  and  inserting  ""1993"; 
and 

(C)  by  striking  ""4  succeeding"  and  inserting 
"6  succeeding"'. 

SEC.  613.  MINORITY  FOREIGN  SERVICE  PROFES- 
SIONAL DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAM. 

Title  VI  of  the  Act  (20  U.S.C.  1121  et  seq.)  is 
amended — 

(1)  by  redesignating  part  C  as  part  E; 

(2)  by  redesignating  section  622  as  section  641; 
and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  section  614  the  follounng 
new  parts: 

••PART  C— MINORITY  FOREIGN  SERVICE 
PROFESSIONAL  DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAM 

'SEC.  621.  MINORITY  FOREIGN  SERVICE  PROFES- 
SIONAL DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAM 

••(a)  PROGRAM  AUTHORIZED.— 

""(1)  Grants.— The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
award  grants  to  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation, or  consortia  thereof,  with  a  significant 
minority  student  enrolUnent  and  a  demonstrated 
commitment  to  preparing  students  from 
underrepresented  populations  in  the  foreign 
service  of  the  United  States  for  entrance  into 
such  foreign  service,  to  enable  such  institutions 
or  consortia  to  carry  out  the  activities  described 
in  section  622. 

'•(2)  Competitive  basis.— Grants  made  pursu- 
ant to  paragraph  (I)  shall  be  aiuarded  on  a  com- 
petitive basis. 

"'(3)  Duration. — Grants  made  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (I)  shall  be  auxirded  for  a  period  not 
to  exceed  5  years. 

'SEC.  622.  AUTHORIZED  ACnVmES. 

"(a)  In  General.— An  institution  of  higher 
education  or  consortium  thereof  shall  use  grant 
funds  received  under  this  part  for  activities  that 
prepare  students  from  underrepresented  popu- 
lations in  the  foreign  service  of  the  United 
States  for  entrance  into  such  service.  Such  ac- 
tivities shall  include— 


•'(I)  junior  year  abroad  study; 
'(2)  fellowships  for  graduate  study; 
••(3)  internships; 

"(4)   intensive  academic  programs  such  as 
summer  institutes;  or 
"(5)  intensive  language  training. 

"SBC  623.  APPUCATTON. 

"Each  institution  of  higher  education  or  con- 
sortium thereof  desiring  a  grant  under  this  part 
shall  submit  an  application  at  such  time,  in 
such  manner,  and  accompanied  by  such  infor- 
mation as  the  Secretary  may  reasonably  require. 

'SEC.  CM.  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS. 

"There   are   authorized   to   be   appropriated 
$5,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1993  and  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  for  each  of  the  6  succeeding 
fiscal  years  to  carry  out  this  part. 
"PART  D—FULBRIGHT-HAYS  EDU- 

CATIONAL AND  CULTURAL  EXCHANGES 

'SEC.  631.  FULBRIGHTHAYS  EDUCATIONAL  AND 
CULTURAL  EXCHANGES. 

"(a)  Program  authorized.— The  President  is 
authorized  to  provide  for  promoting  modem  for- 
eign language  training  and  area  studies  in 
United  States  schools,  colleges,  and  universities 
by  supporting  visits  and  study  in  foreign  coun- 
tries by  teachers  and  prospective  teachers  or 
other  persons  who  have  demonstrable  need  for 
an  international  dimension  in  their  education  in 
such  schools,  colleges,  and  universities  for  the 
purpose  of  improving  their  skill  in  languages 
and  their  knowledge  of  the  culture  of  the  people 
of  those  countries,  and  by  financing  visits  by 
teachers  from  those  countries  to  the  United 
States  for  the  purpose  of  participating  in  foreign 
language  training  and  area  studies  in  United 
States  schools,  colleges,  and  universities,  and 
promoting  advanced  research,  exchanges,  and 
area  studies  overseas  by  consortia  of  institutions 
of  higher  education. 

"(b)  COORDINATION.— The  activities  carried 
out  under  this  part  shall  be  coordinated  with 
the  jurisdiction  and  activities  of  the  J.  William 
Fulbright  Foreign  Scholarship  Board,  the  Ful- 
bright  Commissions,  the  United  States  embas- 
sies, and  any  other  foreign  educational  or  cul- 
tural exchange  activities  carried  out  under  the 
Mutual  Educational  and  Cultural  Exchange 
Act 

"'(c)  Transfer.— Any  personnel,  liabilities, 
contracts,  real  property,  personal  property,  as- 
sets, and  records,  employed,  held,  or  used  pri- 
marily in  connection  utith  a  function  carried  out 
pursuant  to  section  102(b)(6)  of  the  Mutual  Edu- 
cational and  Cultural  Exchange  Act  not  located 
at  the  Department  of  Education  on  the  date  of 
enactment  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1991,  shall  be  transferred  to  the  Sec- 
retary. Any  personnel  so  transferred  shall  be 
transferred  without  reduction  in  classification 
or  compensation  for  one  year  after  the  transfer. 

""(d)  SPECIAL  RULE.— All  laws  and  regulations 
relating  to  section  102(b)(6)  of  the  Mutual  Edu- 
cational and  Cultural  Exchange  Act,  insofar  as 
such  laws  and  regulations  are  appropriate  and 
not  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  this  part, 
remain  in  full  force  and  effect  and  apply  with 
respect  to  this  part.  All  references  in  any  other 
Federal  law  to  section  102(b)(6)  of  the  Mutual 
Educational  and  Cultural  Exchange  Act  shall 
be  deemed  to  refer  to  this  part. 

"'(e)  FUNDING.— Any  funds  appropriated  to 
carry  out  section  102(b)(6)  of  the  Mutual  Edu- 
cational and  Cultural  Exchange  Act  for  fiscal 
year  1991  that  are  not  expended  or  obligated  on 
the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act  Amendments  of  1991  shall  be  paid  to  the  Sec- 
retary within  10  days  of  such  date.  The  Sec- 
retary shall  be  responsible  for  all  obligations  in- 
curred under  such  section  after  such  date."'. 

SBC.  614.  DEFINITIONS. 

Section  641  of  the  Act  (as  redesignated  in  sec- 
lion  613(2))  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
following  new  subsection: 
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■•(c) 
eductttio  I 
mean 
licensed 
and  shtt  I 
higher 
censed 
which 
educatio  i 
in  the 


'I  references  to  institutions  of  higher 

unless  the  context  otherioise  requires. 

inifitutions  of  higher  education  which  are 

and  accredited  in  the  United  States, 

include  United  States  institutions  of 

education  operating  abroad  that  are  li- 

accredited  in  the  United  States  and 

directly  contribute  to  the  international 

of  United  States  students  and  faculty 

ateas  of  foreign  language  or  area  stud- 


ies.  . 
TtTLE 


Vn— CONSTRUCTION,  RECON- 
STRUCTION, AND  RENOVATION  OF  ACA- 
DEMU  •  FACILITIES 


RBPRALBSS  AND  RSDESIGIfATlONS. 

GENERAL.— Title    VII  of  the  Act  (20 
/i^a  et  seq.)  is  amended — 
epealing  parts  A,  B,  C,  D,  G.  and  J: 
epealing  section  781: 
redesignating  parts  E,  F,  and  H,  as 
7,  and  D,  respectively: 
edesignating  sections  751.  752,  753,  754, 
757,  758,  759,  and  760,  as  sections  721, 
724,  725,  726,  727,  728,  729,  and  730,  re- 
<: 

edesignating  sections  761,  762,  763.  and 
sections  731.  732.  733,  and  735,  respec- 

redesignating  sections  782  and  783  as 

41,  and  742,  respectively. 
Col^FORMiNG  Amendments.— 

.—Section  728  of  the  Act  (as  redesig- 

mbsection  (a)(4))  is  amended— 

subsection  (c),  by  striking  "754"  and 

"724":  and 

ubsection  (e) — 

triking  "755"  and  inserting  "725":  and 

triking  "756"  and  inserting  "726": 
DekiNiTiONS. — (A)  Subsection  (b)  of  section 
Act  (as  redesignated  in  subsection 

amended  by  striking  "752"  and  insert- 
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Section  735  of  the  Act  (as  redesignated  in 
(a)(5))  is  amended— 
ubparagraph  (B)  of  subsection  (b)(3), 

"761"  and  inserting  "731":  and 
the  matter  following  paragraph  (5)  of 
(b),  by  striking  "761"  and  inserting 

aAuse  (ii)  of  section  741(6)(B)  of  the  Act 
rede^gnated  in  subsection  (a)(6))  is  amended 
"(as  such  part  C  was  in  effect  prior 
of  enactJnent  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
A^iendtnents  of  1991)"  after  "part  C". 
OF  OBLIGATIONS.— Section  742  of  the 
redesignated   in   subsection   (a)(6))   is 
by  striking  "parts  C  and  F"  and  in- 
Mirt  C". 
AMENDMENT  TO  HEADING.— The  heading  for 
redesignated  in  subsection  (a)(3))  is 
to  read  as  follows: 


dite 


IS 


PART  t— LOANS  FOR  CONSTRUCTION,  RE- 
CONS',  RUCTION,  AND  RENOVATION  OF 
ACAD  :MIC.  HOUSING.  AND  OTHER  EDU- 
CATIC  SAL  FACILITIES". 


?aiOR  RIGHTS  AND  OBUGATIONS. 

702  of  the  Act  (20  U.S.C.  I132a-1)  is 
read  as  follows: 

PRIOR  RIGHTS  AND  OBUGATIONS. 

J  UTHORIZATION    OF    APPROPRIATIONS.— 

authorized  to  be  appropriated  such 
may  be  necessary  for  fiscal  year  1993 
ach  of  the  6  succeeding  fiscal  years  to 
obli  lations  incurred  prior  to  1937  under 
md  D  of  this  title,  as  such  parts  were 
before  the  effective  date  of  the  Higher 

Act  Amendments  of  1991. 

EGAL    RESPONSIBILITIES.— All    entities 

g    obligations    incurred    under 

B,  C,  and  D  of  this  title,  as  such  parts 

iffect  before  the  effective  dale  of  the 

Education  Act  Amendments  of  1991.  shall 

to  the  requirements  of  such  part  as  in 


effect  before  the  effective  date  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  Amendments  of  1991.". 

SEC  709.  IMPROVEMENT  OP  ACADEMIC  AND  U- 
BRARY  FACILITIES. 

Title  VII  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  section  702  the  following  new  part: 

"PART  A— IMPROVEMENT  OF  ACADEMIC 
AND  LIBRARY  FACILITIES 
'SEC.  711.  SHORT  TITLE. 

"This  part  may  be  cited  as  the  'Higher  Edu- 
cation Facilities  Act  of  1991'. 

'SEC.  7M.  FINDINGS. 

"The  Congress  finds  that— 

"(I)  over  the  past  50  years  institutions  of 
higher  education  have  expanded  dramatically, 
while  at  the  same  time  traditional  sources  of 
funding  facilities  truiintenance  and  repair  have 
declined  and  even  disappeared  in  some  in- 
stances: 

"(2)  in  order  to  meet  the  rising  cost  of  educat- 
ing students,  resulting  mainly  from  inflation 
and  the  higher  costs  of  research,  many  colleges 
and  universities  made  the  choice  to  defer  ren- 
ovations and  improvements: 

"(3)  overall,  the  need  for  capital  investment 
by  institutions  of  higher  education  has  been  es- 
timated to  exceed  S60, 000, 000, 000: 

"(4)  the  deterioration  of  facilities  has  caused 
valuable  research  experiments  and  programs  to 
be  postponed,  delayed  or  canceled:  and 

"(5)  the  United  States'  coynpetitive  position 
within  the  world  economy  is  vulnerable  if  the 
necessary  research  facilities  are  not  available  to 
provide  advanced  training  in  the  fields  of 
science  and  technology. 

'SEC.  713.  ALLOTMENT. 

"(a)  In  General.— From  the  amount  appro- 
priated pursuant  to  the  authority  of  section  717 
the  Secretary  shall  allot  to  each  State  higher 
education  agency  with  an  approved  applica- 
tion— 

"(I)  50  percent  of  such  funds  on  the  basis  of 
the  population  of  the  State  compared  to  the  pop- 
ulation of  all  States:  and 

"(2)  50  percent  of  such  funds  on  the  basis  of 
the  number  of  students  attending  institutions  of 
higher  education  within  the  State  compared  to 
the  number  of  students  attending  institutions  of 
higher  education  in  all  States. 

"(b)  State  Matching  Requirement.— 

"(I)  In  general.— In  order  to  receive  an  allot- 
ment under  subsection  (a)  each  State  higher 
education  agency  shall  match,  on  a  dollar  for 
dollar  basis,  the  atnount  of  any  allotment  re- 
ceived pursuant  to  such  subsection.  Such 
matching  funds  may  be  provided  by  the  State 
higher  education  agency  or  an  eligible  institu- 
tion. 

"(2)  Cash  requirement.— Each  State  higher 
education  agency  receiving  funds  under  this 
part  shall  only  provide  matching  funds  pursu- 
ant to  paragraph  (1)  in  cash. 

"(c)  Reallotment.— Except  as  provided  in 
subsection  (d).  any  amount  that  the  Secretary 
determines  will  not  be  available  to  a  State  high- 
er education  agency  because  such  agency  fails 
to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  this  part  or 
elects  not  to  participate  in  the  program  assisted 
under  this  part  shall  be  reallotted  to  other 
States  in  the  same  manner  as  the  original  allot- 
ments were  made. 

"(d)  Special  Rule.— 

"(1)  In  general.— If  the  Secretary  determines 
that  any  eligible  institution  within  a  State  re- 
ceives a  direct,  noncompetitive  award  of  Federal 
funds  for  facilities  construction,  renovation,  im- 
provement or  repair,  then  such  State  shall  have 
the  amount  of  such  funds  subtracted  from  the 
amount  of  such  State's  allotment  under  this  sec- 
tion. If  the  amount  of  such  funds  exceeds  the 
State's  allotment  for  any  year,  the  amount  by 
which  such  funds  exceed  the  State's  allotment 
for  such  year  shall  be  subtracted  from  the 


State's  allotment  under  this  section  in  the  subse- 
quent year,  or  years  if  necessary. 

"(2)  Special  REALLOTMBNT.—The  amount 
that  a  State  is  ineligible  to  receive  by  applica- 
tion of  paragraph  (I)  shall  be  reallotted  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  original  allotments  were 
made  among  all  States. 

'SEC.  714.  USB  OF  ALLOTMENT. 

"(a)  In  General.— From  amounts  received 
pursuant  to  section  713  each  State  higher  edu- 
cation agency  shall  award  grants,  on  a  competi- 
tive basis,  to  eligible  institutions  within  the 
State  for— 

"(1)  the  improvement,  renovation,  and  repair 
of  academic  facilities: 

"(2)  the  improvetnent  and  renovation  of  li- 
brary facilities,  the  improvement  (including  ac- 
quisition) of  library  books  and  materials,  and 
for  interlibrary  cooperation  and  communication: 

"(3)  broadcast,  cable,  and  satellite  inter- 
connection equipment  for  use  in  postsecondary 
educational  television  and  radio  programming, 
including  interactive  technology  and  commu- 
nications: and 

"(4)  the  construction  of  academic  and  library 
facilities  if  the  State  determines  such  construc- 
tion necessary. 

"(b)  LOCAL  Matching  requirement.— In 
order  to  receive  a  grant  under  subsection  (a) 
each  eligible  institution  shall  match,  on  a  dollar 
for  dollar  basis,  the  amount  of  any  grant  re- 
ceived pursuant  to  such  subsection.  Such 
matching  funds  may  be  provided  by  the  State 
higher  education  agency  or  the  eligible  institu- 
tion. 

"(c)  Priority.— In  awarding  grants  pursuant 
to  subsection  (a)  each  State  higher  education 
agency  shall  give  priority  to  eligible  institutions 
within  the  State  that  serve  large  numbers  or 
percentages  of  minority  or  disadvantaged  stu- 
dents. 

"(d)  EQUITABLE  Participation,— In  au>arding 
grants  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  each  State 
higher  education  agency  shall  ensure  the  equi- 
table participation  of  both  public  and  private  el- 
igible institutions  within  the  State. 

"(e)  Duration  and  Limitation.— 

"(1)  Duration.— Grants  awarded  pursuant  to 
subsection  (a) — 

"(A)  shall  be  awarded  for  a  period  which  is  at 
least  1  year  but  not  more  than  3-years  in  dura- 
tion: and 

"(B)  are  renewable. 

"(2)  Limitation.— No  eligible  institution  shall 
receive  more  than  1  grant  under  this  part  in  any 
3-year  period. 

"(f)  Supplementation. — Grants  awarded  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (a)  shall  be  used  to  supple- 
tnent  and  not  supplant  other  Federal,  State,  and 
local  funds  available  for  improvetnent  of  aca- 
demic and  library  facilities. 

'SEC.  715.  APPUCA'nON. 

"(a)  State  Higher  Education  Agency.— 

"(1)  Application.— Each  State  higher  edu- 
cation agency  desiring  an  allottnent  pursuant  to 
section  713  shall  submit  an  application  to  the 
Secretary  at  such  titne,  in  such  manner  and  ac- 
companied by  such  information  as  the  Secretary 
may  reasonably  require. 

"(2)  Contents.— Each  application  described 
in  paragraph  (1)  shall — 

"(A)  describe  the  activities  and  services  for 
which  assistance  is  sought: 

"(B)  contain  assurances  that  the  State  higher 
education  agency  urill  comply  with  the  matching 
requirement  described  in  section  713(b); 

"(C)  contain  a  description  and  the  amount  of 
any  direct,  noncompetitive  appropriation  of 
funds  for  facilities  construction,  renovation,  im- 
provement or  repair  which  the  State  provides  to 
any  eligible  institution  within  the  State:  and 

"(D)  contain  such  other  assurances  as  the 
Secretary  detertnines  necessary  to  ensure  com- 
pliance with  the  provisions  of  this  part. 


"(b)  Eligible  Institution.— 

"(I)  Application.— Each  eligible  institution 
desiring  a  grant  pursuant  to  section  714  shall 
submit  an  application  to  the  State  higher  edu- 
cation agency  at  such  time,  in  such  manner  and 
accompanied  by  such  information  as  such  agen- 
cy may  reasonably  require. 

"(2)  Contents.— Each  application  described 
in  paragraph  (1)  shall — 

"(A)  describe  the  activities  and  services  for 
which  assistance  is  sought: 

"(B)  contain  assurances  that  the  eligible  insti- 
tution will  comply  with  the  matching  require- 
ment described  in  section  714(b):  and 

"(C)  contain  such  other  assurances  as  the 
State  higher  education  agency  determines  nec- 
essary to  ensure  compliance  luith  the  provisions 
of  this  part. 
'SEC,  718.  DEFINmONS. 

"For  the  purpose  of  this  part  the  term  'eligible 
institution '  means  an  institution  of  higher  edu- 
cation, a  museum,  a  nonprofit  research  and  sci- 
entific institution,  or  a  public  telecommuni- 
cations entity. 

'SEC.  717.  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS. 

"There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
1400,000.000  for  fiscal  year  1993  and  each  of  the 
6  succeeding  fiscal  years  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  part.". 

SEC.  704.  FEDERAL  ASSISTANCE  IN  THE  FORM  OF 
LOANS. 

Section  731  of  the  Act  (as  redesignated  in  sec- 
tion 701(a)(5))  is  atnended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (a) — 

(A)  by  striking  "undergraduate  postsecondary 
educational  institutions"  and  inserting  "institu- 
tions of  higher  education  or  higher  education 
building  agencies":  and 

(B)  by  inserting  "graduate  and"  before  "un- 
dergraduate academic": 

(2)  in  subsection  (b),  by  striking  "undergradu- 
ate postsecondary  educational  institution"  and 
inserting  "institution  of  higher  education  or 
higher  education  building  agency": 

(3)  in  the  matter  preceding  paragraph  (1)  of 
subsection  (c),  by  striking  "undergraduate  post- 
secondary  educational  institution"  and  insert- 
ing "institution  of  higher  education  or  higher 
education  building  agency": 

(4)  by  striking  subsections  (d),  (e),  and  (f): 
and 

(5)  by  adding  the  following  new  subsection 
after  subsection  (c): 

"(d)  Matching  Requirement.— The  Secretary 
shall  not  tnake  a  loan  under  this  part  unless  the 
institution  of  higher  education  or  higher  edu- 
cation building  agency  receiving  such  loan  pro- 
vides from  non-Federal  sources  at  least  20  per- 
cent of  the  development  cost  of  the  project  for 
which  the  loan  is  made. ". 

SBC.  70S.  APPORTIONMENT  PRIORITIES. 

Subsection  (b)  of  section  733  of  the  Act  (as  re- 
designated in  section  701(a)(5))  is  amended — 

(1)  in  paragraph  (1),  by  inserting  "graduate 
and"  before  "undergraduate":  and 

(2)  in  paragraph  (2),  by  inserting  "graduate 
and"  before  "undergraduate"  each  place  such 
term  appears. 

SEC.  706.  FUNDING  RULES. 

Part  C  of  title  VII  of  the  Act  (as  redesignated 
in  section  701(a)(3))  is  amended  by  adding  after 
section  733  (as  redesignated  in  section  701(a)(5)) 
the  following  new  section: 

'SBC.  734.  FUNDING  RULES. 

"(a)  USE  OF  Funds  From  Title  IV  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1950. — Funds  obtained  pursu- 
ant to  section  401(d)  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1950 
shall  be  available  for  the  purposes  of  carrying 
out  this  part.  For  such  purposes,  the  total 
amount  of  notes  and  obligations  which  the  Sec- 
retary may  continue  to  issue  and  have  out- 
standing for  purchase  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  shall  not  exceed  the  amount  issued 


and  outstanding  under  such  section  401(d)  as  of 
September  30.  1985.  Such  notes  and  other  obliga- 
tions shall  be  in  such  forms  and  denominations, 
have  such  maturities,  and  be  subject  to  such 
terms  and  con<iUtions  as  may  be  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary,  with  the  approval  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury.  Such  notes  or  other  obli- 
gations issued  to  obtain  funds  for  loan  contracts 
entered  into  after  the  effective  date  of  the  High- 
er Education  Act  Amendments  of  1986  shall  bear 
interest  at  a  rate  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  which  shall  not  be  more  than  the 
average  current  yield  on  outstanding  obligations 
of  the  United  States  of  comparable  maturities  in 
the  month  preceding  the  month  in  which  the 
contract  for  such  loan  is  made.  The  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  is  authorized  and  directed  to  pur- 
chase any  notes  and  other  obligations  of  the 
Secretary  issued  under  this  part  and  for  such 
purpose  is  authorized  to  use  as  a  public  debt 
transaction  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  any  se- 
curities issued  under  chapter  31  of  title  31,  Unit- 
ed States  Code,  and  the  purposes  for  which  se- 
curities may  be  issued  under  such  chapter  are 
extended  to  include  any  purchases  of  such  notes 
and  other  obligations.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  may  at  any  time  sell  any  of  the  notes 
or  other  obligations  acquired  under  this  part. 
All  redemptions,  purchases,  and  sales  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  such  notes  or  other 
obligations  shall  be  treated  as  public  debt  trans- 
actions of  the  United  States. 

"(b)  Use  of  funds.— Not  less  than  10  percent 
of  the  funds  held  by  the  Secretary  under  sub- 
section (a)  shall  be  made  available  for  loans 
under  this  part  for  each  fiscal  year. 

"(c)  Appropriation  To  Cover  notes  and 
Obligations  Not  Covered  by  Loan  repay- 
ment.—There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  Secretary  $30,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1993 
and  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of 
the  6  succeeding  fiscal  years,  together  with  prin- 
cipal and  interest  payments  made  by  institu- 
tions of  higher  education  or  higher  education 
building  agencies  assisted  with  loans  made 
under  this  part  (or  under  title  IV  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1950),  for  payment  on  notes  and  obliga- 
tions issued  by  the  Secretary  under  this  part  or 
such  title.". 
SBC.  707.  DBFINmONS. 

Section  735  of  the  Act  (as  redesignated  in  sec- 
tion 701(a)(5))  is  amended — 

(1)  in  subsection  (b),  by  amending  the  matter 
preceding  paragraph  (I)  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  Institution  of  Higher  Education.— The 
term  'institution  of  higher  education'  tneans—": 
and 

(2)  by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection: 

"(g)  Graduate  academic  Facility.— The 
term  'graduate  academic  facility'  means  an  in- 
stitution of  higher  education  that  offers  a  pro- 
gram of  study  that — 

"(I)  has  been  in  existence  for  at  least  4  years 
prior  to  the  date  for  which  assistance  under  this 
part  is  sought:  and 

"(2)  leads  to  a  graduate  degree. ". 
SBC.  708.  FORGIVENESS  OF  CERTAIN  LOANS. 

Part  D  of  title  VII  of  the  Act  (as  redesignated 
in  section  701(a)(3))  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  following  new  section: 

'SEC.  743.  FORGIVENESS  OF  CERTAIN  LOANS. 

"(a)  Forgiveness  Authorized.— The  Sec- 
retary may  forgive  the  entire  balance  due,j)r 
any  portion  thereof,  on  any  loan  made  w^er 
part  C  (as  such  part  was  in  effect  prior  to  the 
date  of  enactment  of  the  Higher  Education 
Amendments  of  1991),  part  F  (as  such  part  was 
in  effect  prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 
Higher  Education  Amendments  of  1991),  or  the 
College  Housing  and  Academic  Facilities  Loan 
program  whenever  the  Secretary  determines 
that— 

"(1)  the  institution  is  current  in  its  payments 
to  the  Department  of  Education  or  has  entered 


into  a  moratorium  agreement  with  the  Secretary 
with  respect  to  such  payments:  and 

"(2)  the  outstanding  indebtedness  equals  at 
least  one-half  the  annual  operating  budget  of 
the  institution  seeking  forgiveness  of  its  housing 
loan  indebtedness  and  in  the  judgment  of  the 
Secretary  the  survival  of  the  institution  is 
threatened. 

"(b)  Definition.— For  the  purpose  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  term  'institution'  includes  an  institu- 
tion of  higher  education  and  an  undergraduate 
postsecondary  educational  institution. 

"(c)  APPLICATION.— Each  institution  request- 
ing forgiveness  of  any  loan  under  this  section 
shall  submit  an  application  to  the  Secretary  at 
such  time,  in  such  manner  and  containing  or 
accompanied  by  such  information  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  reasonably  require. ". 

TTTLE  Vni— COOPERATIVE  EDUCATION 
SEC.  801.  COOPERATIVE  BDVCA'nON. 

Title  VIII  of  the  Act  (20  U.S.C.  1133  et  seq.)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

-TTTLE  Vin—COOPBRATIVB  BDVCA'nON 
'SBC.  80L  STATEMENT  OF  PURPOSE;  OSFIMTTON. 

"(a)  Purpose.— It  is  the  purpose  of  this  title 
to  award  grants  to  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation or  combinations  of  such  institutions  to 
encourage  such  institutions  to  develop  and 
make  available  to  as  many  of  their  students  as 
possible  voork  experience  that  will  aid  such  stu- 
dents in  future  careers  and  will  enable  such  stu- 
dents to  support  themselves  financially  while  in 
school. 

"(b)  Definition.— For  the  purpose  of  this  title 
the  term  'cooperative  education '  means  the  pro- 
vision of  alternating  or  parallel  periods  of  aca- 
demic study  and  public  or  private  employment 
in  order  to  give  students  work  experiences  relat- 
ed to  their  academic  or  occupational  objectives 
and  an  opportunity  to  earn  the  funds  necessary 
for  continuing  and  completing  their  education. 

'SEC.  802.  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS; 
RESERVATIONS 

"(a)  Appropriations  AUTHORizBD.—There 
are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  carry  out 
this  title  $20,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1993  and  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of  the  6  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  years. 

"(b)  RESERVATIONS.— Of  the  amounts  appro- 
priated in  each  fiscal  year— 

"(I)  not  less  than  50  percent  shall  be  available 
for  carrying  out  grants  to  institutions  of  higher 
education  and  combinations  of  such  institutions 
described  in  section  803(a)(1)(A)  for  cooperative 
education  under  section  803: 

"(2)  not  less  than  25  percent  shall  be  available 
for  carrying  out  grants  to  institutions  of  higher 
education  and  combinations  of  such  institutions 
described  in  section  803(a)(1)(B)  for  cooperative 
education  under  section  803: 

"(3)  not  to  exceed  II  percent  shall  be  available 
for  demonstration  projects  under  paragraph  (I) 
of  section  804(a): 

"(4)  not  to  exceed  II  percent  shall  be  available 
for  training  and  resource  centers  under  para- 
graph (2)  of  section  804(a):  and 

"(5)  not  to  exceed  3  percent  shall  be  available 
for  research  under  paragraph  (3)  of  section 
804(a). 

"(c)  AVAILABILITY  OF  APPROPRIATIONS.— Ap- 
propriations under  this  title  shall  not  be  ava^- 
able  for  the  payment  of  compensation  of  stu- 
dents for  employment  by  employers  under  ar- 
rangements pursuant  to  this  title. 

'SEC.    a03.    GRANTS    FOR    COOPERATIVE    EDU- 
CATION. 

"(a)  Grants  authorized.— 

"(I)  In  general.— The  Secretary  is  author- 
ized— 

"(A)  from  the  amount  available  under  section 
802(b)(1)  in  each  fiscal  year  and  in  accordance 
with  thx  provisions  of  this  title,  to  make  grants 
to  institutions  of  higher  education  or  to  com- 
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UMI 


of  such  institutions  that  have  not  re- 
grant  under  this  paragraph  in  the  10- 
p^od  preceding  the  date  for  which  a 
u  \der  this  section  is  requested  to  pay  the 
share  of  the  cost  of  planning,  establish- 
erp  vnding.  or  carrying  out  progratns  of  co- 
education by  such  institutions  or  com- 
of  institutions:  and 

the  amount  available  under  section 
in  each  fiscal  year  and  in  accordance 
provisions  of  this  title,  to  make  grants 
instikitions  of  higher  education  or  to  com- 
of  such  institutions  that- 
operating  an  existing  cooperative  edu- 
^ogram  as  determined  by  the  Secretary: 
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I  owe  received  a  grant  under  this  title  in 
fiscal  years. 
Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  planning, 
expanding,  or  carrying  out  pro- 
cooperative  education  by  such  institu- 
:ombinations  of  institutions. 
PROGRAM    REQUIREMENT.— Cooperative 
programs  assisted  under  this  section 
prpvide  alternating  or  parallel  periods  of 
study  and  of  public  or  private  employ- 
students  work  experience  related  to 
a(iidemic  or  occupational  objectives  and 
tunity  to  earn  the  funds  necessary  for 
and  cotnpleting  their  education. 
AiiouNT  OF  GRANTS.— < A)  The  amount  of 
gi  int   awarded   pursuant   to   paragraph 
any  institution  of  higher  education  or 
of  such  institutions  in  any  fiscal 
not  exceed  S500.000. 
Secretary  shall  award  grants  in  each 
r  to  each  institution  of  higher  edu- 
combination  of  such  institutions  de- 
paragraph  (l)(B)  that  has  an  applica- 
under    subsection    (b)    in    an 
which  bears  the  saine  relation  to  the 
reserved  pursuant  to  section  802(b)(2)  in 
year  as  the  number  of  unduplicated 
placed  in  cooperative  education  pro- 
such  institution  of  higher  education  or 
of  such  institutions  in  the  preced- 
year  bears  to  the  total  number  of  all 
students  placed  in  such  programs 
institutions  or  combinations  in  such 
year. 
iPEClAL    RULES.— (A)    Notvjithstanding 
provision  of  law,  no  institution  of 
e^iucation  or  combination  of  such  institu- 
receive  a  grant  pursuant  to  para- 
(})(B)  in  any  fiscal  year  in  an  amount 
ceeds  25  percent  of  such  institution 's  or 
's  cooperative  education  program's 
and  operating  budget  for  the  preced- 
year. 

''he  Secretary  shall  not  award  grants 

to  paragraphs  (l)(A)  and  (l)(B)  to  the 

ii^titution  of  higher  education  or  com- 

of  such  institutions  in  any  one  fiscal 


J^fPLiCATiONS. — (1)  Except  as  provided  in 
(2),  each  institution  of  higher  edu- 
combination  of  institutions  desiring  to 
grant  under  this  title  shall  submit  an 
applicaAon  to  the  Secretary  at  such  tiine  and  in 
manner  as  the  Secretary  shall  prescribe, 
application  shall— 
forth  the  program  or  activities  for 
grant  is  authorized  under  this  section: 
i  oecify  each  portion  of  such  program  or 
which  urill  be  performed  by  a  nonprofit 
organizdtion  or  institution  other  than  the  appli- 
cant an  I  the  compensation  to  be  paid  for  such 
performi  nee, 


rrovide  that  the  applicant  will  expend 

i  uch  fiscal  year  for  the  purpose  of  such 

or  activities  not  less  than  the  amount 

for  such  purpose  during  the  previous 


ye  ir, 


'escribe  the  plans  which  the  applicant 
out  to  assure,  and  contain  a  formal 


staletnenl  of  the  institution's  commitment  which 
assures,  that  the  applicant  will  continue  the  co- 
operative education  program  beyond  the  5-year 
period  of  Federal  assistance  described  in  sub- 
section (c)(1)  at  a  level  which  is  not  less  than 
the  total  amount  expended  for  such  program 
during  the  first  year  such  program  was  assisted 
under  this  section: 

"(E)  provide  that,  in  the  case  of  an  institution 
of  higher  education  that  provides  a  2-year  pro- 
gram which  is  acceptable  for  full  credit  toward 
a  bachelor^s  degree,  the  cooperative  education 
program  will  be  available  to  students  who  are 
certificate  or  associate  degree  candidates  and 
who  carry  at  least  one-half  the  normal  full-lime 
academic  workload: 

••(F)  provide  that  the  applicant  will — 

•'(i)  make  such  reports  as  may  be  essential  to 
ensure  that  the  applicant  is  complying  with  the 
provisions  of  this  section,  including  the  reports 
for  the  second  and  each  succeeding  fiscal  year 
for  which  the  applicant  receives  a  grant  data 
with  respect  to  the  impact  of  the  cooperative 
education  program  in  the  previous  fiscal  year, 
including— 

"(I)  the  number  of  unduplicated  students  en- 
rolled in  the  cooperative  education  program: 

"(II)  the  number  of  unduplicated  students 
placed  in  cooperative  education  program  jobs: 

"(III)  the  nwnber  of  employers  who  have 
hired  cooperative  education  program  students: 

"(IV)  the  income  for  students  derived  from 
working  in  cooperative  education  program  jobs; 
and 

••(V)  the  increase  or  decrease  in  the  number  of 
students  placed  in  cooperative  education  pro- 
gram jobs  in  each  fiscal  year  compared  to  the 
previous  fiscal  year:  and 

••(ii)  keep  such  records  as  are  essential  to  en- 
sure that  the  applicant  is  complying  with  the 
provisions  of  this  title,  including  the  notation  of 
cooperative  education  program  employment  on 
the  student's  transcript: 

"(G)  describe  the  extent  to  which  prograins  in 
the  academic  discipline  for  which  the  applica- 
tion is  made  have  had  a  favorable  reception  by 
public  and  private  sector  etnployers: 

"(H)  describe  the  extent  to  which  the  institu- 
tion is  committed  to  extending  cooperative  edu- 
cation on  an  institution-wide  basis  for  all  stu- 
dents who  can  benefit: 

"(I)  describe  the  plans  that  the  applicant  will 
carry  out  to  evaluate  the  applicant's  cooperative 
education  program  at  the  end  of  the  grant  pe- 
riod and  to  dissetninate  the  results  of  such  eval- 
uation: 

••(J)  provide  for  such  fiscal  control  and  fund 
accounting  procedures  as  may  be  necessary  to 
assure  proper  disbursement  of,  and  accounting 
for,  Federal  funds  paid  to  the  applicant  under 
this  title:  and 

"(K)  include  such  other  information  as  is  es- 
sential to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  title. 

"(2)  Special  rule.— The  Secretary  shall  not 
require  applicants  for  grants  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (a)(1)(B)  to  subtnit  the  information  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (1)(D). 

"(3)  Special  consideration.— The  Secretary 
shall  give  special  consideration  to  applications 
from  institutions  of  higher  education  or  com- 
binations thereof  which  demonstrate  a  commit- 
ment to  serving  special  populations  such  as 
women,  individuals  with  disabilities,  and  black, 
Mexican- American,  Puerto  Rican.  Cuban,  other 
Hispanic,  American  Indian,  Alaska  Native, 
Aleut,  Native  Hawaiian.  American  Samoan,  Mi- 
cronesian,  Guamian  (Chamorro),  and  Northern 
Marianian  students. 

"(c)  Duration  of  Grants:  Federal  Share.— 

"(1)  Duration  of  grants.— No  individual  in- 
stitution of  higher  education  may  receive,  indi- 
vidually or  as  a  participant  in  a  combination  of 
such  institutions— 

"(A)  a  grant  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)(1)(A) 
for  more  than  5  fiscal  years:  or 


••(B)  a  grant  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)(1)(B) 
for  more  than  5  fiscal  years. 

••(2)  FEDERAL  share.— The  Federal  share  of  a 
grant  under  this  section  may  not  exceed— 

••(A)  85  percent  of  the  cost  of  carrying  out  the 
application  in  the  first  year  the  applicant  re- 
ceives a  grant  under  this  section: 

"(B)  70  percent  of  such  cost  in  the  second 
such  year: 

•'(C)  55  percent  of  such  cost  in  the  third  such 
year: 

"(D)  40  percent  of  such  cost  in  the  fourth  such 
year:  and 

"(E)  25  percent  of  such  cost  in  the  fifth  such 
year. 

"(3)  Special  rule.— Any  provision  of  law  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding,  the  Secretary 
shall  not  waive  the  provisions  of  this  subsection. 

"(d)  Maintenance  of  Effort.— If  the  Sec- 
retary determines  that  a  recipient  of  funds 
under  this  section  has  failed  to  maintain  the  fis- 
cal effort  described  in  subsection  (b)(1)(C),  then 
the  Secretary  may  elect  not  to  make  grant  pay- 
ments under  this  section  to  such  recipient.  Pur- 
suant to  subsection  (b)(1)(D).  each  recipient  of 
funds  under  this  section  shall  provide  to  the 
Secretary  information  documenting  such  recipi- 
ent's maintenance  of  fiscal  effort  beyond  the  5- 
year  period  of  the  grant  as  required  by  the  Sec- 
retary through  notification  in  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister. 

'^C.  804.  DEMONSTRATION  AND  INNOVATION 
PROJECTS;  TRAINING  AND  RE- 
SOURCE CENTERS;  AND  RESEARCH. 

"(a)  Authorization.— The  Secretary  is  au- 
thorized, in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  section,  to  make  grants  and  enter  into  con- 
tracts for — 

"(I)  the  conduct  of  demonstration  projects  de- 
signed to  demonstrate  or  determine  the  feasibil- 
ity or  value  of  innovative  methods  of  coopera- 
tive education  from  the  amounts  available  in 
each  fiscal  year  under  section  802(b)(3): 

"(2)  the  conduct  of  training  and  resource  cen- 
ters designed  to— 

'•(A)  train  personnel  in  the  field  of  coopera- 
tive education: 

'•(B)  improve  materials  used  in  cooperative 
education  programs  if  such  itnprovement  is  con- 
ducted in  conjunction  with  other  activities  de- 
scribed in  this  paragraph: 

'•(C)  furnish  technical  assistance  to  institu- 
tions of  higher  education  to  increase  the  poten- 
tial of  the  institution  to  continue  to  conduct  a 
cooperative  education  program  without  Federal 
assistance: 

'■(D)  encourage  model  cooperative  education 
programs  which  furnish  education  and  training 
in  occupations  in  which  there  is  a  national 
need:  and 

'•(E)  support  partnerships  under  which  an  in- 
stitution carrying  out  a  comprehensive  coopera- 
tive education  program  joins  with  another  insti- 
tution of  higher  education  in  order  to  (i)  assist 
the  institution  other  than  the  comprehensive  co- 
operative education  institution  to  develop  and 
expand  an  existing  program  of  cooperative  edu- 
cation, or  (ii)  establish  and  improve  or  expand 
comprehensive  cooperative  education  programs, 
from  the  amounts  available  in  each  fiscal  year 
under  section  S02(b)(4):  and 

"(3)  the  conduct  of  research  relating  to  coop- 
erative education,  from  the  amounts  available  in 
each  fiscal  year  under  section  802(b)(5). 

"(b)  Administrative  Provision.— 

"(1)  IN  GENERAL.— To  carry  out  this  section, 
the  Secretary  may— 

"(A)  make  grants  to  or  contracts  with  institu- 
tiojis  of  higher  education,  or  combinations  of 
such  institutions,  and 

"(B)  make  grants  to  or  contracts  with  other 
public  or  private  nonprofit  agencies  or  organiza- 
tions, whenever  such  grants  or  contracts  will 
make  an  especially  significant  contribution  to 
attaining  the  objectives  of  this  section. 


"(2)  Limitation.— (A)  The  Secretary  may  not 
use  more  than  3  percent  of  the  amount  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  this  section  in  each  fiscal 
year  to  enter  into  contracts  described  in  para- 
graph (l)(A). 

"(B)  The  Secretary  may  use  not  more  than  3 
percent  of  the  amount  appropriated  to  carry  out 
this  section  in  each  fiscal  year  to  enter  into  con- 
tracts described  in  paragraph  (1)(B). 

"(c)  Supplement  Not  Supplant.— a  recipient 
of  a  grant  or  contract  under  this  section  may 
use  the  funds  provided  only  so  as  to  supplement 
and,  to  the  extent  possible,  increase  the  level  of 
funds  that  would,  in  the  absence  of  such  funds, 
be  made  available  from  non-Federal  sources  to 
carry  out  the  activities  supported  by  such  grant 
or  contract,  and  in  no  case  to  supplant  such 
funds  from  non- Federal  sources. ". 

TITLE  DC— GRADUATE  PROGRAMS 
SEC.  901.  GRADUATE  PROGRAMS. 

Title  IX  of  the  Act  (20  U.S.C.  1134  et  seq.)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

'^ITLE  DC— GRADUATE  PROGRAMS 

'SEC.  901.  PURPOSE  AND  ADMINISTRATIVE  PRO- 
VISIONS. 

"(a)  Purpose.— It  is  the  purpose  of  this  title 
to— 

•'(1)  foster  and  support  graduate  and  profes- 
sional education  for  two  distinct  national  needs: 
"(2)  provide  incentives  and  support  for  United 
States  citizens  to  complete  doctoral  degree  pro- 
grams leading  to  academic  careers,  especially 
women  and  students  from  underrepresented 
groups;  and 

"(3)  provide  support  for  students  from 
underrepresented  groups  to  complete  masters 
and  professional  degree  programs. 
•'(b)  Administrative  provisions.- 
"(1)  Coordinated  administration.— In  car- 
rying out  the  purposes  of  this  title,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  provide  for  coordinated  administra- 
tion and  regulation  of  graduate  programs  under 
this  title  to  ensure  that  the  programs  are  carried 
out  in  a  nuinner  most  compatible  with  academic 
practices. 

"(2)  Administrative  and  technical  employ- 
ees.—For  purposes  of  carrying  out  this  title,  the 
Secretary  shall  appoint,  without  regard  to  the 
provisions  of  title  5  of  the  United  States  Code 
governing  appointments  in  the  competitive  serv- 
ice, such  administrative  and  technical  employ- 
ees, with  the  appropriate  educational  back- 
ground, as  shall  be  needed  to  assist  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  such  part.  Such  employees  shall 
be  paid  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of 
chapter  51  and  subchapter  III  of  chapter  53  of 
such  title  relating  to  classification  and  General 
Schedule  pay  rates. 

"PART  A— GRANTS  TO  ENCOURAGE  PAR- 
TICIPATION IN  GRADUATE  EDUCATION 

"Subpart  1— Patricia  Roberts  Harris  Fellowships 

-mC.  911.  STATEMENT  OF  PURPOSE;  DESIGNA- 
TION OP  AWARDS. 

"(a)  Purpose.— It  is  the  purpose  of  this  sub- 
part to  provide,  through  institutions  of  higher 
education,  a  program  of  grants  to  assist  in  mak- 
ing available  the  benefits  of  a  postbaccalaureate 
education  to  graduate  and  professional  students 
who  demonstrate  financial  need. 

"(b)  DESIGNATION.— Each  recipient  of  such  an 
award  under  this  subpart  shall  be  known  as  a 
'Patricia  Roberts  Harris  Fellow'. 

'SEC.  912.  PROGRAM  AUTHORIZED. 

"(a)  Grants  by  secretary.— 

"(1)  In  general.— The  Secretary  shall  tnake 
grants  to  institutions  of  higher  education  to  en- 
able such  institutions  to  make  grants  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  this  subpart. 

"(2)  Reservations.— The  Secretary  shall  re- 
serve— 

"(A)  50  percent  of  the  amount  appropriated 
pursuant  to  section  914  to  award  grants  to  insti- 


tutions of  higher  education  to  enable  such  insti- 
tutions to  make  awards  for  masters  and  profes- 
sional study:  and 

"(B)  50  percent  of  such  amount  to  axoard 
grants  to  such  institutions  to  enable  such  insti- 
tutions to  make  awards  for  doctoral  study. 

"(b)  Distribution  and  Amounts  of 
Grants.— 

•'(1)  EQUITABLE  distribution.— In  making 
such  grants  the  Secretary  shall,  to  the  maximum 
extent  feasible,  ensure  an  equiUible  geographic 
distribution  of  awards  and  an  equitable  dis- 
tribution among  eligible  public  and  independent 
institutions  of  higher  education. 

"(2)  Special  rule.— To  the  maximum  extent 
practicable,  the  Secretary  shall  award  at  least 
15  percent  of  the  amount  appropriated  pursuant 
to  the  authority  of  section  914  to  institutions  of 
higher  education  operating  programs  for 
postbaccalaureate  education  leading  to  careers 
that  serve  the  public  interest. 

"(3)  Reallotment.— Whenever  the  Secretary 
determines  that  an  institution  of  higher  edu- 
cation is  unable  to  use  all  of  the  amounts  avail- 
able to  it  under  this  subpart,  the  Secretary 
shall,  on  such  dates  during  each  fiscal  year  as 
the  Secretary  tnay  fix,  reallot  such  amounts  not 
needed  to  institutions  which  can  use  the  grants 
authorized  by  this  subpart. 

"(c)  Applications. — Any  eligible  institution 
of  higher  education  offering  a  program  of 
postbaccalaureate  study  leading  to  a  graduate 
or  professional  degree  may  apply  for  grants 
under  this  subpart.  Each  such  institution  may 
make  an  application  to  the  Secretary  ai  such 
time,  in  such  manner,  and  containing  or  accom- 
panied by  such  information  as  the  Secretary 
may  reasonably  require.  Such  application  may 
be  made  on  behalf  of  professional  schools,  aca- 
demic departments,  or  similar  organizational 
units  within  such  institution  meeting  the  re- 
quirements of  this  subsection,  including  inter- 
disciplinary or  interdepartmental  programs. 

"(d)  Selection  of  applications.— In  making 
grants  to  institutions  of  higher  education,  the 
Secretary  shall— 

'•(I)  take  into  account  present  and  projected 
needs  for  highly  trained  individuals  in  all  areas 
of  education  beyond  secondary  school: 

•'(2)  take  into  account  present  and  projected 
needs  for  highly  trained  individuals  in  other 
than  academic  career  fields  of  high  national  pri- 
ority: and 

"(3)  consider  the  need  to  prepare  a  larger 
nwnber  of  individuals  from  minority  groups,  es- 
pecially from  among  such  groups  which  have 
been  traditionally  underrepresented  in  colleges 
and  universities,  but  nothing  contained  in  this 
paragraph  shall  be  interpreted  to  require  any 
institution  to  grant  preference  or  disparate 
treatment  to  the  members  of  one  minority  group 
on  account  of  an  imbalance  which  may  exist 
with  respect  to  the  total  numt)er  or  percentage 
of  individuals  of  such  group  participating  in  or 
receiving  the  benefits  of  the  program  authorized 
in  this  section,  in  comparison  with  the  total 
number  or  percentage  of  individuals  of  such 
group  in  any  community.  State,  section,  or  other 
area. 

••(e)  Priorities  for  Fellowships.— The  Sec- 
retary shall  assure  that,  in  mcUcing  grants  under 
this  subpart,  awards  are  made  to — 

'•(1)  individuals  who  plan  to  pursue  a  career 
in  public  service:  and 

"(2)  individuals  from  traditionally 
underrepresented  groups,  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary,  undertaking  graduate  or  professional 
study. 

"(f)  Institutional  Payments.— 

'•(I)  In  general.— Beginning  in  fiscal  year 
1993,  the  Secretary  shall  (in  addition  to  the 
award  paid  to  each  individual  pursuant  to  a 
grant  under  this  subpart)  pay  $8,000  to  the  insti- 
tution of  higher  education  at  which  such  indi- 
vidual is  pursuing  a  course  of  education. 


"(2)  adjustment.— The  Secretary  shall  adjust 
the  payment  made  pursuant  to  paragraph  (I) 
annually  in  accordance  with  inflation  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Department  of  Labor's  Consumer 
Price  Index. 

"(g)  Use  for  Religious  Purposes  Prohib- 
ited.— No  fellowship  shall  be  axoarded  under 
this  subpart  for  study  at  a  school  or  department 
of  divinity. 

"SEC.  913.  AWARD  OF  FELLOWSHIPS. 

•'(a)  AWARDS  Based  on  Need.— An  institution 
of  higher  education  receiving  funds  under  this 
subpart  shall  make  available  to  financially 
needy  graduate  and  professional  students  an 
award  determined  by  such  institution  of  higher 
education,  except  that  no  award  under  this  sub- 
part may  exceed  $14,000  or  the  fellowship  recipi- 
ent's demonstrated  level  of  need  according  to 
measurements  of  need  as  approved  by  the  Sec- 
retary, whichever  is  less. 

"(b)  Requirements  for  Awards.— 

"(1)  Master's  or  professional  degree.— No 
student  enrolled  in  graduate  study  leading  to  a 
master's  or  professional  degree  shall  receive  an 
award  except  during  periods  in  which  stich  stu- 
dent is  maintaining  satisfactory  progress  in,  and 
devoting  essentially  full  time  to,  study  or  re- 
search (including  acting  as  a  teaching  assistant 
or  research  assistant  as  may  be  required  as  a 
condition  to  award  a  degree),  in  the  field  in 
which  such  fellowship  uxxs  awarded  and  is  not 
engaging  in  gainful  employment,  other  than 
part-time  etnployment  by  the  institution  of  high- 
er education  involved  in  teaching,  research,  or 
similar  activities,  approved  by  the  Secretary. 
Such  period  shall  not  exceed  a  total  of  2  years, 
except  that  the  Secretary  may  provide  by  regu- 
lation for  the  granting  of  such  fellowships  for  a 
period  of  study  not  to  exceed  one  12-month  pe- 
riod, in  addition  to  the  2-year  period  for  study 
or  research  set  forth  in  this  section,  under  spe- 
cial circumstances  which  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines would  most  effectively  serve  the  purposes 
of  this  subpart.  The  Secretary  shall  make  a  de- 
termination to  provide  such  12-tnonth  extension 
of  an  auiard  to  an  individual  fellowship  recipi- 
ent for  study  or  research  upon  review  of  an  ap- 
plication for  such  extension  by  the  recipient. 

••(2)  Doctoral  degree.— No  student  enrolled 
in  graduate  study  leading  to  a  doctoral  degree 
shall  receive  an  award  except  during  periods  in 
which  such  student  is  maintaining  satisfactory 
progress  in,  and  devoting  essentially  full  time  to 
study,  research  (including  acting  as  a  teaching 
assistant  or  research  assistant  as  may  be  re- 
quired as  a  condition  to  award  a  degree),  or  dis- 
sertation work  in  the  field  in  which  such  fellow- 
ship was  awarded  and  is  not  engaging  in  gain- 
ful employment,  other  than  part-time  employ- 
ment by  the  institution  of  higher  education  in- 
volved in  teaching,  research,  or  similar  activi- 
ties, approved  by  the  Secretary.  Such  period 
shall  not  exceed  a  total  of  3  years,  consisting  of 
not  more  than  2  years  of  support  for  study  or  re- 
search, and  not  more  than  I  year  of  support  for 
dissertation  work  provided  that  the  student  has 
attained  satisfactory  progress  to  the  dissertation 
stage.  The  institution  shall  provide  2  years  of 
support  for  each  student,  including  at  least  1 
year  of  supervised  teaching,  following  the  2 
years  of  predissertation  support  under  this  sub- 
part. The  Secretary  may  provide  by  regulation 
for  the  granting  of  such  fellowships  for  a  period 
of  study  not  to  exceed  one  12-month  period,  in 
addition  to  the  2-year  period  for  study  or  re- 
search set  forth  in  this  section,  under  special 
circumstances  which  the  Secretary  determines 
would  most  effectively  serve  the  purposes  of  this 
subpart.  The  Secretary  shall  make  a  determina- 
tion to  provide  such  12-month  extension  of  an 
award  to  an  individual  fellowship  recipient  for 
study  or  research  upon  review  of  an  application 
for  such  extension  by  the  recipient. 
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AUTBOtaZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS. 

are   authorized    to   be   appropriated 
for  fiscal  year  1993  and  such  sums  as 
lecessary  for  each  of  the  6  succeeding 
to  carry  out  this  subpart. 
2— Assistance  for  Training  in  the 
Legal  Profession 

PROGRAM  AVTHOROSD. 

d^NTS  AND  Contracts.— The  Secretary 

to  make  grants  to,  or  enter  into 

with,  public  and  private  agencies  and 

other  than  institutioTis  of  higher 

for  the  purpose  of  assisting  individ- 

disadvantaged  backgrounds,  as  deter- 

accordance  unth  criteria  prescribed  by 

to  undertake  training  for  the 
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OF  FUNDS. — Grants  made,  and  con- 

into,  under  subsection  (a)  may 

accordance  with  regulations  of  the 
all  or  part  of  the  cost  of— 

ig  individuals  frotn  disadvantaged 
backgroi^ds  for  training  for  the  legal  profes- 
sion. 

•(2)  fa  militating  the  entry  of  such  individuals 
into  inst  tutions  of  higher  education  for  the  pur- 
pose of  f  irsuing  such  training; 

'•(3)  pi  jviding  counseling  or  other  services  de- 
signed 1 1  assist  such  individuals  to  complete 
such  training: 
pioviding,  for  not  more  than  6  months 
|/te  entry  of  such  individuals  upon  their 
f  training  for  the  legal  profession,  pre- 
training  for  such  individuals  designed 
such  individuals  to  complete  success- 
training  for  the  legal  profession: 

such  stipends  (including  allow- 

travel  and  for  dependents)  as  the  Sec- 

determine  for  such  individuals  for 

period  of  preliminary  training  or  for 

of  training  for  the  legal  profession 

1  thich  such  individuals  maintain  satis- 

cademic  proficiency,  as  determined  by 

and 

for  administrative  activities  of  the 

and  organizations  which  receive  such 

with  which  such  contracts  are  en- 

to  the  extent  such  activities  are  for 

of  furthering  activities  described  in 

(I)  through  (5). 

AUTHORIZATION  OP  APPROPRIA'HONS. 

are   authorized   to   be   appropriated 

for  fiscal  year  1993  and  such  sums  as 

lecessary  for  each  of  the  6  succeeding 

ye  ITS  to  carry  out  this  subpart. 

3— Law  School  Clinical  Experience 
Programs 

PROGRAM  AVTBORIZATION. 

(fRANT   AND    CONTRACT   PURPOSES.— The 

is  authorized  to  enter  into  grants  or 
urith  accredited  law  schools  in   the 
the  purpose  of  paying  not  to  exceed  90 
\f  the  costs  of  establishing  or  expanding 
in  such  schools  to  provide  clinical  ex- 
to  students  in  the  practice  of  law, 
includes  any  form  of  law  student  xoork 
perfontuince  in  the  role  of  a  lawyer 
legal  skills  and  roles  such  as  those  of 
counselor,  negotiator,  investigator, 
practitioner,  whether  by  way  of  the 
of  representation  of  or  services  to  an 
client  in  actual  cases  or  situations 
to  existing  State  or  local  limitations 
provision)  or  by  way  of  simulation  of 
ptpvision   through  appropriate  exercises, 
shall  be  given  to  those  programs  pro- 
experience  in  the  preparation  and 
actual  cases,  including  administrative 
the  settlement  of  controversies  outside 
troom.  The  cases  and  situations  han- 
ictuality  or  by  simulation  may  encom- 
one  or  more  of  the  following: 
jidicial,  administrative,  executive,  or  leg- 
proceedings,  including  the  full  range  of 
prepara  ion  therefor; 


I  :gal 


••(2)  office  or  house  counsel  problems;  or 

••(3)  factual  investigation,  empirical  research, 
or  policy  or  legal  analysis. 

••(b)  Use  of  PuNDS.—Such  costs  may  include 
necessary  expenditures  incurred  for — 

••(I)  planning; 

••(2)  training  of  faculty  members  and  salary 
for  additional  faculty  members: 

••(3)  travel  and  per  diem  for  faculty  and  stu- 
dents; 

••(4)  reasonable  stipends  for  students  for  work 
in  the  public  service  performed  as  part  of  any 
such  program  at  a  time  other  than  during  the 
regular  academic  year; 

••(5)  equipment  and  library  resources; 

••(6)  involving  practicing  lawyers  in  the  proc- 
ess of  training  law  students  to  perform  as  law- 
yers: and 

'•(7)  such  other  items  as  are  allowed  pursuant 
to  regulations  issued  by  the  Secretary. 

••(C)      LIMITATIONS     ON     AMOUNTS.— NO      lOW 

school  may  receive  more  than  S100,000  in  any 
fiscal  year  pursuant  to  this  subpart,  no  part  of 
which  may  be  used  to  pay  for  indirect  costs  or 
charges. 

••(d)  DEFINITION.— For  the  purpose  of  this  sub- 
part, the  term  accredited  law  school'  means  any 
law  school  which  is  accredited  by  a  nationally 
recognized  accrediting  agency  or  association  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  for  this  purpose,  includ- 
ing any  combination  or  consortium  of  such 
schools. 

'SSC.  916.  APPLICATIONS. 

••(a)  Requirements.— A  grant  or  contract  au- 
thorized by  this  subpart  may  be  made  by  the 
Secretary  upon  application  which— 

••(I)  is  made  at  such  time  or  times  and  con- 
tains such  information  as  the  Secretary  may 
prescribe; 

"(2)  provides  for  such  fiscal  control  and  fund 
accounting  procedures  as  may  be  necessary  to 
assure  proper  disbursement  of  and  accounting 
for  Federal  funds  paid  to  the  applicant  under 
this  subpart;  and 

••(3)  provides  for  making  such  reports,  in  such 
form  and  containing  such  information  as  the 
Secretary  may  require  to  carry  out  functions 
under  this  subpart,  and  for  keeping  such 
records  and  for  affording  such  access  thereto  as 
the  Secretary  may  find  necessary  to  assure  the 
correctness  and  verification  of  such  reports. 

••(b)  Distribution  of  Grants  and  con- 
tracts.—The  Secretary  shall  allocate  grants  or 
contracts  under  this  subpart  in  such  manner  as 
will  provide  an  equitable  distribution  of  such 
grants  or  contracts  throughout  the  United 
States  among  law  schools  which  show  promise 
of  being  able  to  use  funds  effectively  for  the 
purpose  of  this  subpart. 
'SSC.  927.  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS. 

•'There   are   authorized    to   be   appropriated 
$10,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1993  and  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  for  each  of  the  6  succeeding 
fiscal  years  to  carry  out  this  subpart. 
••PART     B— GRANTS     TO     ENHANCE     THE 

QUALITY  AND  DIVERSITY  OF  ACADEMIC 

FACULTY 

"Subpart  I— Jacob  K.  Javits  Fellows  Program 
'SEC.  931.  AWARD  OF  JACOB  K.  JAVTTS  FELLOW- 
SHIPS. 

"(a)   NUMBER   AND   TIMING   OF  AWARDS.— The 

Secretary  is  authorized  to  award  fellowships  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  subpart 
for  graduate  study  in  the  arts,  humanities,  and 
social  sciences  by  students  of  superior  ability  se- 
lected on  the  basis  of  demonstrated  achievement 
and  exceptional  promise.  All  funds  appropriated 
in  a  fiscal  year  shall  be  obligated  and  expended 
to  the  students  for  fellowships  for  use  in  the 
academic  year  beginning  after  July  I  of  the  fis- 
cal year  for  which  the  funds  were  appropriated. 
The  fellowships  shall  be  awarded  for  only  I  aca- 
demic year  of  study  and  shall  be  renewable  for 
a  period  not  to  exceed  4  years  of  study. 


"(b)  DESIGNATION  OF  FELLOWS.— Students  re- 
ceiving avxirds  under  this  subpart  shall  be 
known  as  Jacob  K.  Javits  Fellows'. 

"(c)  Interruptions  of  Study.— The  institu- 
tion of  higher  education  may  allow  a  fellowship 
recipient  to  interrupt  periods  of  study  for  a  pe- 
riod not  to  exceed  12  months  for  the  purpose  of 
work,  travel,  or  independent  study  away  from 
the  campuSi  if  such  independent  study  is  sup- 
portive of  the  fellowship  recipient's  academic 
program  and  shall  continue  payments  for  those 
12-month  periods  during  which  the  student  is 
pursuing  travel  or  independent  study  supportive 
of  the  recipient's  academic  program. 

'SEC.  932.  ALLOCATION  OF  FELLOWSHIPS. 

"(a)  FELLOWSHIP  BOARD.— 

'  (I)  APPOINTMENT.— The  Secretary  shall  ap- 
point a  Jacob  K.  Javits  Fellows  Program  Fellow- 
ship Board  consisting  of  9  individuals  represent- 
ative of  both  public  and  private  institutions  of 
higher  education  especially  qualified  to  serve  on 
the  Board.  In  making  appointments,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  give  due  consideration  to  the  ap- 
pointment of  individuals  who  are  highly  re- 
spected in  the  academic  community.  The  Sec- 
retary shall  assure  that  individuals  appointed  to 
the  Board  are  broadly  knowledgeable  about  and 
have  experience  in  doctoral  education  in  arts, 
hutnaiiities,  and  social  sciences. 

•  ^(2)  Duties.— The  Board  shall— 

••(A)  establish  general  policies  for  the  program 
established  by  this  subpart  and  oversee  its  oper- 
ation; 

•'(B)  establish  general  criteria  for  the  distribu- 
tion of  fellowships  among  eligible  academic 
fields  identified  by  the  Board; 

"(C)  appoint  panels  of  academic  scholars  unth 
distinguished  backgrounds  in  the  arts,  hutnan- 
ities,  and  social  sciences  for  the  purpose  of  se- 
lecting fellows;  and 

"(D)  prepare  and  submit  to  the  Congress  at 
least  once  in  every  3-year  period  a  report  on  any 
modifications  in  the  program  that  the  Board  de- 
termines are  appropriate. 

"(3)  Consultations.— In  carrying  out  its  re- 
sponsibilities, the  Board  shall  consult  on  a  regu- 
lar basis  with  representatives  of  the  National 
Science  Foundation,  the  National  Endowment 
for  the  Humanities,  the  National  Endowment  for 
the  Arts,  and  representatives  of  institutions  of 
higher  education  and  associations  of  such  insti- 
tution, learned  societies,  and  professional  orga- 
nizations. 

"(4)  Term.— The  term  of  office  of  each  member 
of  the  Board  shall  be  4  years;  except  that  any 
member  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy  shall  serve 
for  the  remainder  of  the  term  for  which  the 
predecessor  of  the  member  was  appointed.  No 
member  may  serve  for  a  period  in  excess  of  6 
years. 

"(5)  Initial  meeting;  vacancy.— The  Sec- 
retary shall  call  the  first  meeting  of  the  Board, 
at  which  the  first  order  of  business  shall  be  the 
election  of  a  Chairman  and  a  Vice  Chairman, 
who  shall  serve  until  1  year  after  the  date  of 
their  appointment.  Thereafter  each  officer  shall 
be  elected  for  a  term  of  2  years.  In  case  a  va- 
cancy occurs  in  either  office,  the  Board  shall 
elect  an  individual  from  atnong  the  members  of 
the  Board  to  fill  such  vacancy. 

••(6)  Quorum;  additional  meetings.— (A)  A 
majority  of  the  members  of  the  Board  shall  con- 
stitute a  quorum. 

••(B)  The  Board  shall  meet  at  least  once  a 
year  or  more  frequently,  as  may  be  necessary,  to 
carry  out  its  responsibilities. 

••(7)  Compensation.— Members  of  the  Board, 
while  serving  on  the  business  of  the  Board,  shall 
be  entitled  to  receive  compensation  at  rates  fixed 
by  the  Secretary,  but  not  exceeding  the  rate  of 
basic  pay  payable  for  level  IV  of  the  Executive 
Schedule,  including  traveltime;  and  while  so 
serving  away  from  their  homes  or  regular  places 
of  business,  they  may  be  allowed  travel  ex- 


penses, including  per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence, 
as  authorized  by  section  5703  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  for  persons  in  Gowrnment  service 
employed  intermittently. 

••(b)  Use  of  Selection  Panels.— The  recipi- 
ents of  fellowships  shall  be  selected  in  each  des- 
ignated field  from  among  all  applicants  nation- 
wide in  each  field  by  distinguished  panels  ap- 
pointed by  the  Fellowship  Board  to  make  such 
selections  under  criteria  established  by  the 
Board.  The  number  of  recipients  in  each  field  in 
each  year  shall  not  exceed  the  number  of  fellows 
allocated  to  that  field  for  that  year  by  the  Fel- 
lowship Board. 

"(c)  Fellowship  portability.— Each  recipi- 
ent shall  be  entitled  to  use  the  fellowship  in  a 
doctoral  program  at  any  accredited  institution 
of  higher  education  in  which  the  recipient  may 
decide  to  enroll. 
'SEC.  933.  STIPENDS. 

••(a)  AWARD  BY  SECRETARY.— The  Secretary 
shall  pay  to  individuals  awarded  fellowships 
under  this  subpart  such  stipends  (including 
such  allowances  for  subsistence  and  other  ex- 
penses for  such  individuals  and  their  depend- 
ents) as  the  Secretary  truiy  determine  to  be  ap- 
propriate, adjusting  such  stipends  as  necessary 
so  as  not  to  exceed  $14,000  or  the  fellow's  dem- 
onstrated level  of  need  according  to  measure- 
ments of  need  as  approved  by  the  Secretary. 

"(b)  Institutional  Payments.— 

'•(1)  In  general.— The  Secretary  shall  (in  ad- 
dition to  the  stipends  paid  to  individuals  under 
subsection  (a))  pay  to  the  institution  of  higher 
education,  for  each  individual  aivarded  a  fel- 
lowship for  pursuing  a  course  at  such  institu- 
tion, $8,000  with  respect  to  such  awards  made 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1993,  to 
be  adjusted  annually  thereafter  in  cu:coTdance 
with  inflation  as  determined  by  the  Department 
of  Labor's  Consumer  Price  Index,  except  that 
such  amount  charged  to  a  fellowship  recipient 
and  collected  from  such  recipient  for  tuition  and 
other  expenses  required  by  the  institution  as 
part  of  the  recipient's  instructional  program 
shall  be  deducted  from  the  payment  to  the  insti- 
tution under  this  subsection. 

••(2)  SPECIAL  rule.— Subject  to  the  availabil- 
ity of  appropriations,  amounts  payable  to  an  in- 
stitution by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
section shall  not  be  reduced  for  any  purpose 
other  than  the  purposes  specified  under  para- 
graph (I). 
'SBC.  934.  FELLOWSHIP  CONDITIONS. 

•'(a)  Requirements  for  Receipt.— An  indi- 
vidual awarded  a  fellowship  under  the  provi- 
sions of  this  subpart  shall  continue  to  receive 
payments  provided  in  section  933  only  during 
such  periods  as  the  Secretary  finds  that  such  in- 
dividual is  maintaining  satisfactory  proficiency 
in,  and  devoting  essentially  full  time  to,  study 
or  research  in  the  field  in  which  such  fellowship 
was  awarded,  in  an  institution  of  higher  edu- 
cation, and  is  not  engaging  in  gainful  employ- 
ment other  than  part-time  employment  by  such 
institution  in  teaching,  research,  or  similar  ac- 
tiirities,  approved  by  the  Secretary. 

"(b)  Reports  From  Recipients.— The  Sec- 
retary is  authorized  to  require  reports  contain- 
ing such  information  in  such  form  and  to  file  at 
such  times  as  the  Secretary  determines  necessary 
from  any  person  awarded  a  fellowship  under 
the  provisions  of  this  subpart.  The  reports  shall 
be  accompanied  by  a  certificate  from  an  appro- 
priate official  at  the  institution  of  higher  edu- 
cation, library,  archive,  or  other  research  center 
approved  by  the  Secretary,  stating  that  such  in- 
dividual is  making  satisfactory  progress  in,  and 
is  devoting  essentially  full  titne  to  the  program 
for  which  the  fellowship  was  atoarded. 

'WC.  93S.  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS. 

"There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$15,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1993,  and  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  for  each  of  the  6  succeeding 
fiscal  years  to  carry  out  this  subpart. 


"Subpart  2— Graduate  Assistance  in  Areas  of 
National  Need 

'^C.  941.  PURPOSE. 

'•In  order  to  sustain  and  enhance  the  capacity 
for  teaching  and  research  in  areas  of  national 
need,  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  subpart  to  provide, 
through  academic  deparltnents  and  programs  of 
institutions  of  higher  education,  a  fellowship 
program  to  assist  graduate  studetits  of  superior 
ability  who  demonstrate  financial  need. 

'SEC.  943.  GRANTS  TO  ACADEMIC  DEPARTieSNTS 
AND  PROGRAMS  OF  INS'HTUTIONS. 

••(a)  Grant  Authority.— 

"(I)  In  general.— The  Secretary  shall  make 
grants  to  academic  departments  and  programs 
and  other  academic  units  of  institutions  of  high- 
er education  that  provide  courses  of  study  lead- 
ing to  a  graduate  degree  in  order  to  enable  such 
institutions  to  provide  assistance  to  graduate 
students  in  accordance  with  this  subpart. 

••(2)  Additional  grants.— The  Secretary  may 
also  )nake  grants  to  such  departments  and  pro- 
grams and  to  other  units  of  institutions  of  high- 
er education  granting  graduate  degrees  which 
submit  joint  proposals  involving  nondegree 
granting  institutions  which  have  formal  ar- 
rangements for  the  support  of  doctoral  disserta- 
tion research  with  degree-granting  institutions. 
Nondegree  granting  institutions  eligible  for 
awards  as  part  of  such  joint  proposals  include 
any  organization  which — 

••(A)  is  described  in  section  501(c)(3)  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1986.  and  is  exempt  from 
tax  under  section  501(a)  of  such  Code; 

••(B)  is  organized  and  operated  substantially 
to  conduct  scientific  and  cultural  research  and 
graduate  training  programs; 

••(C)  is  not  a  private  foundation; 

•(D)  has  academic  personnel  for  instruction 
and  counseling  who  meet  the  standards  of  the 
institution  of  higher  education  in  which  the  stu- 
dents are  enrolled;  and 

"(E)  has  necessary  research  resources  not  oth- 
erwise readily  available  in  such  institutions  to 
such  students. 

•'(b)  Award  and  Duration  of  Grants.— 

••(I)  Awards. — The  principal  criterion  for  the 
allocation  of  aroards  shall  be  the  relative  quality 
of  the  graduate  progratns  presented  in  compet- 
ing applications.  Consistent  with  an  allocation 
of  awards  based  on  quality  of  competing  appli- 
cations, the  Secretary  shall,  in  making  such 
grants,  promote  an  equitable  geographic  dis- 
tribution among  eligible  public  and  private  insti- 
tutions of  higher  education. 

••(2)  Duration.— The  Secretary  shall  approve 
a  grant  recipient  under  this  subpart  for  a  3-year 
period.  From  the  sums  appropriated  under  this 
subpart  for  any  fiscal  year,  the  Secretary  shall 
not  make  a  grant  to  any  academic  department 
or  program  of  an  institution  of  higher  education 
of  less  than  $100,000  or  greater  than  $500,000  per 
fiscal  year. 

"(3)  Re  allotment. —Whenever  the  Secretary 
determines  that  an  academic  department  or  pro- 
gram of  an  institution  of  higher  education  is 
unable  to  use  all  of  the  amounts  available  to  it 
under  this  subpart,  the  Secretary  shall,  on  such 
dates  during  each  fiscal  year  as  the  Secretary 
may  fix,  reallot  the  amounts  not  needed  to  aca- 
demic departments  and  programs  of  institutions 
which  can  use  the  grants  authorized  by  this 
subpart. 

"(c)  Preference  to  Continuing  Grant  Re- 
cipients.— 

"(1)  In  general.— The  Secretary  shall  make 
new  grant  awards  under  this  subpart  only  to 
the  extent  that  each  previous  grant  recipient 
has  received  continued  funding  in  accordance 
with  subsection  (b)(2). 

"(2)  Ratable  reduction.— To  the  extent  that 
appropriations  under  this  subpart  are  insuffi- 
cient to  comply  with  paragraph  (1),  available 
funds  shall  be  distributed  by  ratably  reducing 


the  amounts  required  to  be  awarded  by  sub- 
section (b)(2). 

'SEC.  943.  INSTITUTIONAL  EUOBUUtr. 

"(a)  Eligibility  CRiTBRiA.—Any  academic 
department  or  program  of  an  institution  of  high- 
er education  that  offers  a  program  of 
postbaccalaureate  study  leading  to  a  graduate 
degree  in  an  area  of  national  need  (as  des- 
ignated under  subsection  (b))  may  apply  for  a 
grant  under  this  subpart.  No  department  or  pro- 
gram shall  be  eligible  for  a  grant  unless  the  pro- 
gram of  postbaccalaureate  study  has  been  in  ex- 
istence for  at  least  4  years  at  the  time  of  appli- 
cation for  assistance  under  this  subpart. 

"(b)  Designation  of  Areas  of  National 
Need. — After  consultation  with  the  Natioruil 
Science  Foundation,  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences,  the  National  Endowments  for  the  Arts 
and  the  Humanities,  and  other  appropriate  Fed- 
eral and  nonprofit  agencies  and  organizations, 
the  Secretary  shall  designate  areas  of  national 
need.  The  Secretary  shall  designate  such  areas 
of  national  need  on  the  basis  of  the  projected 
need  for  faculty  and  scientists  due  to  replace- 
ment demands  and  emerging  fields.  In  making 
such  designations,  the  Secretary  shall  take  into 
account  the  extent  to  which  the  interest  is  cotn- 
pelling  and  the  extent  to  which  other  Federal 
programs  support  postbaccalaureate  study  in 
the  area  concerned. 

'SEC.  944.  CRITERIA  FOR  APPUCATIONS. 

"(a)  Selection  of  applications.— The  Sec- 
retary shall  make  grants  to  academic  depart- 
ments and  programs  of  institutions  of  higher 
education  on  the  basis  of  applications  submitted 
in  accordance  with  subsection  (b).  Applications 
shall  be  ranked  on  program  quality  by  geo- 
graphically balanced  review  panels  of  nation- 
ally recognized  scholars.  To  the  extent  possible 
(consistent  with  other  provisions  of  this  section), 
the  Secretary  shall  make  aioards  that  are  con- 
sistent with  recommendations  of  the  review  pan- 
els. 

"(b)  Contents  op  Applications.— An  aca- 
demic department  or  program  of  an  institution 
of  higher  education,  in  its  application  for  a 
grant,  shall — 

"(I)  describe  the  current  academic  program  of 
the  applicant  for  which  the  grant  is  sought: 

••(2)  provide  assurances  that  the  applicant 
leill  provide,  from  other  non-Federal  furids,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  fellowship  program  under 
this  subpart  an  amount  equal  to  at  least  25  per- 
cent of  the  amount  of  the  grant  received  under 
this  subpart; 

••(3)  set  forth  policies  and  procedures  to  assure 
that,  in  making  fellowship  awards  under  this 
subpart  the  institution  will  seek  talented  stu- 
dents from  trcuiitionally  underrepresented  back- 
grounds, as  determined  by  the  Secretary: 

••(4)  set  forth  policies  and  procedures  to  assure 
that,  in  rrtaking  fellowship  axoards  under  this 
subpart,  the  institution  will  make  awards  to  in- 
dividuals who — 

••(A)  have  financial  need,  as  determined  under 
criteria  developed  by  the  institution; 

"(B)  have  excellent  academic  records  in  their 
previous  programs  of  study; 

"(C)  plan  teaching  or  research  careers:  and 

'  (D)  plan  to  pursue  the  highest  possible  de- 
gree available  in  their  course  of  study: 

"(5)  set  forth  policies  and  procedures  to  en- 
sure that  Federal  funds  made  available  under 
this  subpart  for  any  fiscal  year  unll  be  used  to 
suppletnent  and,  to  the  extent  practical,  in- 
crease the  funds  that  would  otherwise  be  made 
available  for  the  purpose  of  this  subpart  and  in 
no  case  to  supplant  those  funds; 

"(6)  provide  assurances  that,  in  the  event  that 
funds  tnade  available  to  the  academic  depart- 
ment or  program  under  this  subpart  are  insuffi- 
cient to  provide  the  assistance  due  a  student 
under  the  cotrunitment  entered  into  between  the 
academic  department  or  program  and  the  stu- 
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academic  department  or  program  wUl 
,  from  any  funds  available  to  it,  to  ful- 
immitment  to  the  student: 
iJroOTde  that  the  applicant  will  comply 

limitations  set  forth  in  section  945: 
provide  assurances  that  the  academic  de- 
will  provide  at  least  I  year  of  super- 
in  instruction  for  students,  to  be 
from  non-Federal  funds  available  to 
deiartment:  and 
i  iclude  such  other  information  as  the 
may  prescribe. 

AWARDS  TO  GRADVATB  STUDENTS. 

0PklkltTMENTS  TO  GRADUATE  STUDENTS.— 

GSNERAL.—From  at  least  60  percent  of 
received  under  this  subpart,  an  aca- 
d^partment  or  program  of  an  institution 
education  shall  make  commitments  to 
students  at  any  point  of  their  grad- 
including  students  pursuing  a  doc- 
after  having  completed  a  master's 
^ogram  at  an  institution  of  higher  edu- 
provide  stipends  for  the  length  of  lime 
for  a  student  to  complete  the  course  of 
study,  but  in  no  case  longer  than  5 
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FECIAL  RULE.— No  such  committnents 
nade  to  students  under  this  subpart  un- 
acadeinic  department  or  program  has 
detennirled  adequate  funds  are  available  to  ful- 
fill the  i  immitment  either  from  funds  received  or 
anticipa  'ed  under  this  subpart,  or  from  institu- 
tional fifnds 
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I  MOUNT  OF  Stipends.— The  size  of  the 
iwarded  to  students  for  an  individual 
year  shall  be  determined  by  the  insti- 
'jccept  that  no  annual  stipend  award 
subpart  may  exceed  $14,000  or  the 
level  of  need  according  to  measure- 
need  as  approved  by  the  Secretary, 
is  less. 
icADEMic   Progress   Required.— Not- 
the  provisions  of  subsection  (a), 
shall  receive  an  aioard- 

during  periods  in  which  such  stu- 

r^intaining  satisfactory  progress  in,  and 

essentially  full  time  to,  study  or  re- 

the  field  in  which  such  fellowship  was 

or 

the  student  is  engaging  in  gainful  em- 
other  than  part-titne  employtnent  in- 
teaching,  research,  or  similar  activities 
by  the  institution  to  be  in  support  of 
's  progress  towards  a  degree. 

additional  ASSISTANCE  FOR  COST 
OF  EDUCATION. 

General.— The  Secretary  shall  (in  ad- 
stipends  paid  to  individuals  under  this 
pay  to  the  institution  of  higher  edu- 
'or  each  individual  axoarded  a  fellow- 
mch  institution,  $3,000  with  respect  to 
made  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
rr  30,   1993,    to   be  adjusted  annually 
in  accordance  with  inflation  as  deter- 
the  Department  of  Labor's  Consumer 
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FOR  Overhead  Prohibited.— Funds 
a\ailable  pursuant  to  this  subpart  may 
for  the  general  operational  overhead 
academic  department  or  program. 

AUTUORtZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS. 

are   authorized    to    be   appropriated 

for  fiscal  year  1993  and  such  sums  as 

necessary  for  each  of  the  6  succeeding 

y^rs  to  carry  out  this  subpart. 

3 — Dennis  Chavez  Fellowship  Program 
FELLOWSHIPS  AUTHORIZED. 
I\rOCRAM  AUTHORIZED.— 

GENERAL.— The  Secretary  shall  make 

grants  to  institutions  of  higher  edu- 

consoriia  of  such  institutions  and  non- 

e^itities  organized  to  carry  out  the  pur- 

this   subpart,    with    a   demonstrated 


record  of  enhancing  the  access  of  individuals 
from  underrepresented  groups  to  graduate  edu- 
cation to  enable  such  institutions  to— 

••(A)  identify  talented  faculty  from 
underrepresented  groups  who  wish  to  continue 
in  the  higher  education  professorate  and  obtain 
a  doctoral  degree: 

"(B)  identify  talented  baccalaureate  degree 
recipients  from  underrepresented  groups  who 
have  financial  need  and  who  wish  to  obtain  a 
doctoral  degree  and  enter  the  higher  education 
professorate:  and 

"(C)  provide  the  individuals  described  in 
paragraphs  (I)  and  (2)  with  a  fellowship  to  as- 
sist such  students  in  obtaining  a  doctoral  de- 
gree. 

"(2)  Fellowships.— Each  institution  of  higher 
education  or  consortium  receiving  a  grant  under 
this  subpart  shall  aviard  the  fellowships  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (1)(C)  in  an  amount  equal 
to  $10,000  or  an  amount  based  on  the  financial 
need  of  the  recipient  (determined  by  the  institu- 
tion in  accordance  with  measurements  of  need 
approved  by  the  Secretary),  whichever  is  less. 

"(b)  Priority.— In  making  grants  pursuant  to 
subsection  (a),  the  Secretary  shall  give  priority 
to  applications  describing  programs  that— 

"(I)  provide  a  tuition  waiver  and  an 
assistantship  to  each  fellowship  recipient: 

"(2)  provide  a  stipend  to  each  fellowship  re- 
cipient from  resources  other  than  the  resources 
of  the  Federal  Government: 

"(3)  emphasize  courses  of  study  leading  to  a 
doctoral  degree  in  disciplines  in  which  faculty 
from  underrepresented  groups  are 

underrepresented:  and 

"(4)  describe  steps  to  ensure  that  a  fellowship 
recipient  will  teach  at  an  institution  of  higher 
education  where  minority  undergraduate  stu- 
dents are  likely  to  benefit  from  the  educational 
experience  and  academic  achievements  of  the 
fellowship  recipient. 

"(c)  Geographic  Distribution.— In  awarding 
grants  pursuant  to  subsection  (a),  the  Secretary 
shall  ensure— 

"(1)  an  equitable  geographic  distribution  of 
such  grants:  and 

"(2)  that  both  public  and  private  institutions 
of  higher  education  are  fairly  represented 
among  the  grant  recipients. 

"(d)  Special  rule.— 

"(I)  Equitable  distribution.— Each  institu- 
tion of  higher  education  or  consortiutn  receiving 
a  grant  under  this  subpart  shall  ensure  that 
during  the  period  of  the  grant  there  is  an  equi- 
table distribution  of  fellowships  under  this  sub- 
part among  underrepresented  groups. 

"(2)  Construction.— Nothing  in  this  section 
shall  be  interpreted  to  require  any  institution  of 
higher  education  or  consortium  to  grant  pref- 
erence or  disparate  treatment  to  the  members  of 
one  group  on  account  of  an  imbalance  which 
may  exist  with  respect  to  the  total  number  or 
percentage  of  individuals  of  such  group  partici- 
pating in  or  receiving  the  benefits  of  the  pro- 
gram authorized  in  this  subpart,  in  comparison 
with  the  total  number  or  percentage  of  individ- 
uals of  such  group  in  any  comtnunity.  State, 
section,  or  other  area. 

"(e)  Definition.— For  the  purposes  of  this 
subpart,  the  term  'underrepresented  group' 
means  any  group  of  individuals 
underrepresented  in  graduate  education  or  the 
higher  education  professorate. 
'SEC.  9a.  appucation. 

"(a)  Application  Required.— Each  institu- 
tion of  higher  education  or  consortium  desiring 
a  grant  under  this  subpart  shall  sutnnit  an  ap- 
plication to  the  Secretary  at  such  tiirx.  in  such 
manner  and  containing  such  information  as  the 
Secretary  may  by  regulation  reasonably  require. 

"(b)  Contents.— Each  application  submitted 
pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  shall  contain— 

"(1)  the  institution  of  higher  education's  or 
consortium's  plan  for  identifying  and  recruiting 


faculty  and  baccalaureate  degree  recipients  who 
may  participate  in  the  program  assisted  under 
this  subpart: 

"(2)  a  description  of  the  program  or  programs 
of  doctoral  study  that  the  institution  of  higher 
education  or  consortium  plans  to  offer  in  the  in- 
stitution 's  doctoral  program: 

"(3)  the  institution  of  higher  education's  or 
consortium's  plan  for  using  minority  faculty 
and  other  faculty  as  advisors  and  academic  re- 
sources in  support  of  the  program  assisted  under 
this  subpart: 

"(4)  a  description  of  other  resources  of  the  in- 
stitution of  higher  education  or  consortium,  in- 
cluding tuition  waivers,  assistantships  or  finan- 
cial aid  other  than  loans,  that  such  institution 
or  consortium  shall  make  available  to  fellowship 
recipients:  and 

"(5)  a  description  of  the  method  such  institu- 
tion or  consortium  shall  use  to  determine  a  stu- 
dent's financial  need. 

"SEC.  9S3.  FELLOWSHIP  AGREEMENT. 

"Each  recipient  of  a  fellowship  under  this 
subpart  shall  enter  into  an  agreement  with  the 
institution  of  higher  education  or  consortium 
awarding  such  fellowship  under  which  the  fel- 
lowship recipient  shall— 

"(1)  in  the  case  of  a  fellowship  recipient  de- 
scribed in  section  951(a)(1)(A),  within  a  5-year 
period  after  completing  the  doctoral  degree  for 
which  the  fellowship  under  this  subpart  was 
aioarded,  teach,  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  2 
years  for  each  year  for  which  financial  assist- 
ance under  this  subpart  was  received,  in  a  pub- 
lic or  private  nonprofit  institution  of  higher 
education  that  has  a  significant  minority  enroll- 
ment: 

"(2)  in  the  case  of  a  fellowship  recipient  de- 
scribed in  section  951(a)(1)(B).  within  a  5-year 
period  after  completing  the  doctoral  degree  for 
which  the  fellowship  under  this  subpart  was 
awarded,  teach,  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  2 
years  for  each  year  for  which  financial  assist- 
ance under  this  subpart  was  received,  in  a  pub- 
lic or  private  nonprofit  institution  of  higher 
education: 

"(3)  agree  to  provide  the  Secretary  with  evi- 
dence of  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  para- 
graph (1)  or  (2):  and 

"(4)  repay  all  or  part  of  the  fellowship  re- 
ceived, plus  interest,  and  if  applicable  reason- 
able collection  fees,  under  regulations  issued  by 
the  Secretary,  in  the  event  the  conditions  of 
paragraph  (I)  or  (2)  are  not  complied  with,  ex- 
cept as  provided  in  section  955. 

'SEC.     9S4.     FELLOWSHIP     REPAYMENT    PROVI- 
SIONS. 

"A  recipient  of  a  fellowship  under  this  sub- 
part found  by  the  Secretary  to  be  in  noncompli- 
ance with  the  agreement  entered  into  under  sec- 
tion 953(1)  or  953(2)  shall  be  required  to  repay  a 
pro  rata  amount  of  such  fellowship  assistance 
received,  plus  interest  (but  in  no  event  at  an  in- 
terest rate  higher  than  the  rate  applicable  to 
loans  in  the  applicable  period  under  part  B  of 
title  IV)  and,  where  applicable,  reasonable  col- 
lection fees,  on  a  schedule  and  at  a  rate  of  inter- 
est to  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  by  regula- 
tions issued  pursuant  to  this  subpart. 

'SEC.  955.  EXCEPTIONS  TO  REPAYMENT  PROVI- 
SIONS. 

"(a)  Deferral  during  Certain  Periods.— A 
recipient  of  a  fellowship  under  this  subpart 
shall  not  be  considered  in  violation  of  the  agree- 
ment entered  into  pursuant  to  section  953  during 
any  period  in  which  the  recipient — 

"(I)  is  pursuing  a  full-time  course  of  study  re- 
lated to  the  field  of  teaching  at  an  institution  of 
higher  education: 

"(2)  is  serving,  not  in  excess  of  3  years,  as  a 
member  of  the  armed  services  of  the  United 
States: 

"(3)  is  temporarily  totally  disabled  for  a  pe- 
riod of  lime  not  to  exceed  3  years  as  established 
by  sworn  affidavit  of  a  qualified  physician: 


"(4)  is  unable  to  secure  employment  for  a  pe- 
riod not  to  exceed  12  months  by  reason  of  the 
care  required  by  a  spouse  who  is  disabled: 

"(5)  is  seeking  and  unable  to  find  full-time 
employment  for  a  single  period  not  to  exceed  12 
months  with  an  institution  of  higher  education 
that  has  a  significant  minority  enrollment: 

"(6)  is  engaged  in  full-time  employment  as  a 
teacher  in  a  public  or  private  nonprofit  pre- 
school, elementary  or  secondary  school,  or  a 
public  or  private  nonprofit  preschool  education 
program:  or 

"(7)  satisfies  the  provisions  of  additional  re- 
payment exceptions  that  may  be  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  in  regulations  issued  pursuant  to 
this  subpart. 

"(b)  Forgiveness  if  permanently  Totally 
Disabled.— A  recipient  shall  be  excused  from  re- 
payment of  any  fellowship  assistance  received 
under  this  subpart  if  the  recipient  becomes  per- 
manently totally  disabled  as  established  by  the 
sworn  affidavit  of  a  qualified  physician. 

'SBC.  956.  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS. 

"There   are   authorized    to    be   appropriated 

$20,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1993  and  such  sums  as 

may  be  necessary  for  each  of  the  6  succeeding 

fiscal  years  to  carry  out  this  subpart.". 

TITLE  X—POSTSECONDARY 

IMPROVEMENT  PROGRAMS 

SBC.  1001.  POSTSECONDARY  IMPROVEMENT  PRO- 
GRAMS. 

Title  X  of  the  Act  (20  U.S.C.  1135  et  seq.)  is  re- 
pealed. 

TITLE  XI— PARTNERSHIPS  FOR  ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT    AND    URBAN    COMMU- 
NITY SERVICE 
SEC.  1101.  REPEAL  OF  TITLE. 

Title  XI  of  the  Act  (20  U.S.C.  1136  et  seq.)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"TITLE  XI— URBAN  COMMUNHY  SERVICE 
"SEC.  1101.  FINDINGS. 

"The  Congress  finds  that — 

"(1)  the  Nation's  urban  centers  are  facing  in- 
creasingly pressing  problems  and  needs  in  the 
areas  of  economic  developtnent.  community  in- 
frastructure and  service,  social  policy,  public 
health,  housing,  education,  environmental  con- 
cerns, planning  and  work  force  preparation: 

"(2)  there  are,  in  the  Nation's  eligible  institu- 
tions, people  with  underutilized  skills,  knowl- 
edge, and  experience  who  are  capable  of  provid- 
ing a  vast  range  of  services  toward  the  atneliora- 
tion  of  the  problems  described  in  paragraph  (1): 

"(3)  the  skills,  knowledge  and  experience  in 
these  eligible  institutions,  if  applied  in  a  system- 
atic and  sustained  manner,  can  make  a  signifi- 
cant contribution  to  the  solution  of  such  prob- 
lems: and 

"(4)  the  application  of  such  skills,  knowledge 
and  experience  is  hindered  by  the  limited  funds 
available  to  redirect  attention  to  solutions  to 
such  urban  problems. 

'SBC.  1102.  PURPOSE. 

"It  is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to  provide  in- 
centives to  eligible  institutions  to  enable  such 
institutions  to  devise  and  implement  solutions  to 
pressing  and  severe  problems  in  their  commu- 
nities. 

'SBC.    1103.   APPUCATION  FOR    URBAN  COMMU- 
NITY SERVICE  GRANTS. 

"(a)  Application.— 

"(1)  In  general.— An  eligible  institution  seek- 
ing assistance  under  this  title  shall  submit  to 
the  Secretary  an  application  at  such  time,  in 
such  form,  and  containing  or  accompanied  by 
such  inforrruxtion  and  assurances  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  require  by  regulation. 

"(2)  Contents.— The  application  submitted 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (I)  shall — 

"(A)  describe  the  cu:tivities  and  services  for 
which  assistance  is  sought:  and 

"(B)  include  documentation  of  the  formation 
of  a  consortium  that  includes,  in  addition  to  the 


eligible  institution,  one  or  more  of  the  following 
entities: 

"(i)  An  urban  school  system. 

"(ii)  A  local  government. 

"(Hi)  A  business  or  other  employer. 

"(iv)  A  nonprofit  institution. 

"(3)  Waiver.— The  Secretary  may  waive  the 
consortium  requirements  described  in  paragraph 
(2)  for  any  applicant  who  can  demonstrate  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  Secretary  that  the  appli- 
cant has  devised  an  integrated  and  coordinated 
plan  which  meets  the  purpose  of  this  title. 

"(b)  Priority  in  Selection  of  applica- 
tions.—The  Secretary  shall  give  priority  to  ap- 
plications that  propose  to  conduct  joint  projects 
supported  by  other  local.  State,  and  Federal 
programs. 

"(c)  Selection  Procedures.— The  Secretary 
shall,  by  regulation,  develop  a  formal  procedure 
for  the  submission  of  applications  under  this 
title  and  shall  publish  in  the  Federal  Register 
an  announcement  of  that  procedure  and  the 
availability  of  funds  under  this  title. 

'SEC.  1104.  ALLOWABLE  ACnVmES. 

"(a)  In  General.— Funds  made  available 
under  this  title  shall  be  used  to  design  and  im- 
plement progratns  to  assist  urban  communities  to 
address  pressing  and  severe  problems. 

"(b)  Authorized  activities.— Activities  con- 
ducted with  funds  rnade  available  under  this 
title  may  include  research  on,  or  planning  and 
implementation  of,  resource  exchanges,  tech- 
nology transfers,  technical  training,  the  delivery 
of  services,  or  technical  assistance  in  the  follow- 
ing areas: 

"(I)  Work  force  preparation. 

"(2)  Urban  poverty  and  the  alleviation  of 
such  poverty. 

"(3)  Health  care,  including  delivery  and  ac- 
cess. 

"(4)  Underperforming  school  systems  and  stu- 
dents. 

"(5)  Problems  faced  by  the  elderly  in  urban 
settings. 

"(6)  Problems  faced  by  families  and  children. 

"(7)  Crime  prevention  and  alternative  inter- 
ventions. 

"(8)  Urban  housing. 

"(9)  Urban  infrastructure. 

"(10)  Economic  development. 

"(11)  Urban  environmental  concerns. 

"(12)  Other  problem  areas  which  participants 
in  the  consortium  described  in  section 
1103(a)(2)(B)  concur  are  of  high  priority  in  the 
urban  area. 

'SEC.  1105.  PEER  REVIBW. 

"The  Secretary  shall  designate  a  peer  review 
panel  to  review  applications  submitted  under 
this  title  and  makef  recommendations  for  fund- 
ing to  the  Secretary.  In  selecting  the  peer  review 
panel,  the  Secretary  shall  consult  with  officials 
of  other  Federal  agencies  and  with  non-Federal 
organizations  to  ensure  that  the  panel  tnember- 
ship  shall  be  geographically  balanced  and  be 
composed  of  representatives  from  public  and  pri- 
vate institutions  of  elementary,  secondary,  and 
higher  education,  labor,  business,  and  State  and 
local  governments,  who  have  expertise  in  urban 
community  service  or  in  education. 

'SEC.  1106.  DISBURSEMENT  OF  FUNDS. 

"(a)  Limitation  on  Amounts.— 

"(1)  Duration.— Each  grant  awarded  under 
this  title  may  be  awarded  for  a  period  not  to  ex- 
ceed 3  years. 

"(2)  ANNUAL  amount.— The  Secretary  shall 
not  make  a  grant  payment  under  this  title 
which  exceeds  $500,000  in  any  1  year. 

"(b)  Equitable  Geographic  Distribution.— 
The  Secretary  shall  award  grants  under  this 
title  in  a  manner  that  achieves  equitable  geo- 
graphic distribution  of  such  grants. 
'SEC.  1107.  DESIGNATION  OF  URBAN  GRANT  IN- 

snnrnoNS. 

"The  Secretary  shall  publish  a  list  of  the  eligi- 
ble institutions  which  are  awarded  grants  under 


this  title  and  shall  designate  these  institutions 
of  higher  education  as  'Urban  Grant  Institu- 
tions' for  the  duration  of  their  grant  award.  The 
Secretary  shall  establish  a  national  network  of 
Urban  Grant  Institutions  so  that  the  results  of 
individual  projects  achieved  in  one  metropolitan 
area  can  then  be  generalized,  disseminated,  rep- 
licated and  applied  throughout  the  Nation. 

•SBC.  HOB.  DEFINITIONS. 

"As  used  in  this  title: 

"(1)  Urban  area.— The  term  eligible  area' 
means  a  metropolitan  statistical  area  having  a 
population  of  not  less  than  150,000:  or,  in  any 
State  which  does  not  have  metropolitan  statis- 
tical area  which  has  such  a  population,  the  en- 
tity of  the  State  having  an  agreement  or  submit- 
ting an  application  under  section  1203  may,  or, 
if  no  such  entity  has  an  agreement,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  designate  one  urban  area  for  the 
purpose  of  this  title. 

"(2)  Eligible  institution.— The  term  'eligible 
institution'  means  a  nonprofit  institution  of 
higher  education,  or  a  consortium  of  such  insti- 
tutions, any  one  of  which  meets  all  the  require- 
ments of  this  paragraph,  which — 

"(A)  is  located  in  an  urban  area; 

"(B)  draws  a  substantial  portion  of  its  under- 
graduate students  from  the  urban  area  in  which 
such  institution  is  located,  or  from  contiguous 
areas: 

"(C)  carries  out  programs  to  make  postsecond- 
ary  educational  opportunities  more  accessible  to 
residents  of  such  urban  area,  or  contiguous 
areas: 

"(D)  has  the  present  capacity  to  provide  re- 
sources responsive  to  the  needs  and  priorities  of 
such  urban  area  and  contiguous  areas: 

"(E)  offers  a  range  of  professional,  technical, 
or  graduate  programs  sufficient  to  sustain  the 
capacity  of  such  institution  to  provide  such  re- 
sources: and 

"(F)  has  demonstrated  and  sustained  a  sense 
of  responsibility  to  such  urban  area  and  contig- 
uous areas  and  the  people  of  such  areas. 
'SBC.     lias.    AUTHORIZATION    OF    APPROPRIA- 
nONS. 

"There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$15,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1993  and  such  sums  as 
rrxay  be  necessary  for  each  of  the  6  succeeding 
fiscal  years  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
title. ". 

TITLE  XII— GENERAL  PROVISIONS  AND 
DEMONSTRATION  PROGRAMS 
SBC.  liOl.  DEFINITIONS. 

Section  1201  of  the  Act  (20  U.S.C.  1141)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(i)  STATE  Higher  Education  agency.— The 
term  "State  higher  education  agency"  means 
the  officer  or  agency  primarily  responsible  for 
the  State  supervision  of  higher  education. ". 

SEC.  1202.  SPECIAL  CRITERIA  FOR  HIGH-RISK  IN- 
STITUTIONS. 

Section  1203  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1965  (20  U.S.C.  1143)  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(g)  Review  of  Institutions.— 

"(1)  In  general.— (A)  The  relevant  State  li- 
censing authority  shall  establish  standards  for 
the  review  of  and  review  the  institutions  of 
higher  education  under  its  jurisdiction  in  ac- 
cordance vrith  the  criteria  set  forth  in  subpara- 
graph (B).  Only  institutions  of  higher  education 
which  meet  the  criteria  described  in  subpara- 
graph (B)  shall  be  subject  to  the  requirements 
set  forth  in  this  subsection. 

"(B)  The  criteria  for  the  review  of  institutions 
of  higher  education  are  as  follows: 

"(i)  An  annual  default  rate  as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 435(m)  equal  to  or  greater  than  25  percent 
for  the  most  recent  year  in  which  data  are 
available. 

"(ii)  A  limitation,  stispension,  or  termination 
act  by  the  Secretary  against  an  institution  pur- 
suant to  this  Act  during  the  preceding  5  years. 
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"(Hi) 
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progrmks 

•■(V) 


A  change  of  ownership  of  the  institution 
refults  in  a  change  of  control  of  such  insti- 


Participation  in  the  Federal  student  aid 
for  less  than  5  years. 

A  substantial  number  of  student  com- 
plaints related  to  the  management  or  conduct  of 
prograi  is  assisted  under  this  Act. 

"(2)     7ENBRAL    LICENSING   REQUIREMENTS.— An 

institut  on  of  higher  education  which  meets  any 
of  the  <  riteria  described  in  subparagraph  (B)  of 
paragn  ph  (I)  shall— 

pe  prohibited  from  using  the  terms  'ap- 
'approved'.  'approval  to  operate',  'ap- 
lo  operate',  'licensed',  or  'licensed  to  op- 
similar  words  loithout  stating  clearly 
term  only  means  compliance  with  min- 
l\pensing  standards  and  not  an  endorse- 
recommendation  by  the  State  or  licens- 
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be  prohibited  from  opening  branch  or 

campuses  unless  such  branch  or  sat- 

first  has  been  approved  by  the  rel- 

'tate  licensing  authority  as  complying 

provisions  of  this  section. 

'Financial  and  fiduciary  RssPONSiifiL- 

n  institution  of  higher  education  which 

of  the  criteria  described  in  subpara- 

of  paragraph  (I)  shall  be  required  to 

financial  and  fiduciary  responsibil- 

reguired  by  the  relevant  State  licensing 

in  the  following  areas: 
Sufficiency  of  operating  funds, 
specified  percentage  or  ratio  of  current 
current  liabilities  of  at  least  1:1,  which 
include  as  an  asset  unearned  tuition, 
assets,  or  Federal  or  State  student  fi- 
assistance  for  future  disburseinents. 
record  of  fiscal  strength. 
Independently  audited  financial  reports, 
lequirements  that  oteners,  directors,  offi- 
oersons  in  control  of  such  an  institution 
been  found  guilty  in  any  crimiiial, 
administrative  proceeding  of  violating 
regarding  the  obtaining,  maintenance. 
Tsement  of  Federal  or  State  student  fi- 
aid  funds. 

The  absence  of  unpaid  financial  liabil- 
the  improper  acquisition,  eipend- 
refund  of  State  or  Federal  student  fi- 
aid  funds. 

Maintenance  of  adequate  records. 
Required  disclosure  of  enrollment. 

AND     placement     DATA.— (A)     The 

described  in  paragraph  (I)  shall  re- 
institution  of  higher  education  which 
of  the  criteria  described  in  subpara- 
of  paragraph  (1)  to  provide  to  the  slu- 
re  executing  any  enrollment  contract 
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"(iii)b'assage  rates  on  required  State  licensing 
examin  ilions  if  such  institution  represents  that 
the  cov  'se  may  lead  to  employment  in  a  related 
occupa  ion. 

"(iv)  If  such  institution  has  offered  the  course 
for  less  than  1  year,  such  institution  shall  stipu- 


copy  of  the  enrollment  contract, 
f  such  institution  makes  any  claim,  ex- 
implied  about  future  salary,  including  a 
the  student  may  be  able  to  repay  a 
loan  from  the  salary  obtained,  such  in- 

shall  provide  to  the  student  the  per- 
of  students  who  graduate  from  such  in- 

and  who  earn  salaries  at  or  above  the 
level  within  6  months  of  completing  the 


late  that  it  is  unable  to  state  how  many  students 
graduate,  how  many  students  find  jobs,  or  how 
much  money  one  can  earn  after  finishing  the 
course  in  question. 

"(B)  Such  standards  shall  require  the  infor- 
mation described  in  subparagraph  (A)  to  be 
based  on  a  reasonable  inquiry  and  documented 
through  specific  student  records. 

"(C)  Such  standards  shall  prohibit  such  an 
institution  of  higher  education  that  has  been  in 
operation  for  less  than  1  year  from  making 
claims  regarding  the  future  salary  of  graduates 
of  such  institutions. 

"(D)  Such  standards  shall  require  that  enroll- 
ment, course  completion  and  placement  data  be 
submitted  to  the  relevant  State  licensing  author- 
ity, and  that  such  data  may  continue  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  such  authority  according  to  whatever 
requirements  such  authority  sets  forth. 

"(E)  Such  standards  shall  require  such  an  in- 
stitution of  higher  education,  upon  executing  an 
enrollment  contract,  to  provide  the  student  with 
a  notice  of  rights  relating  to  course  cancellation, 
tuition  and  fee  refunds,  and  information  regard- 
ing how  the  student  can  obtain  information 
from  the  licensing  authority  regarding  com- 
plaints and  problems  concerning  such  institu- 
tion. 

"(F)  Such  standards  shall  require  such  an  in- 
stitution of  higher  education  to  file  annually 
with  the  licensing  authority  the  completion, 
placement,  and  examination  passage  rates  for 
students  attending  such  institution  and  finan- 
cial information  demonstrating  compliance  with 
financial  requirements  required  in  paragraph 
(3). 

"(G)  Such  standards  shall  require  such  an  in- 
stitution of  higher  education  to — 

"(i)  file  annually  with  the  relevant  State  li- 
censing authorHy  an  audit  and  a  report,  includ- 
ing financial  statements  conducted  by  a  licensed 
certified  public  accountant: 

"(ii)  retain  and  fuake  available  the  work  pa- 
pers used  for  the  audit  described  in  clause  (i)  for 
a  period  of  5  years:  and 

"(Hi)  within  6  months  of  the  submission  of 
each  audit  described  in  clause  (i),  submit  a  copy 
of  the  audit  report  to  the  Secretary. 

"(5)  State  licensing  requirements.— Such 
standards  shall  require  an  institution  of  higher 
education  which  meets  any  of  the  criteria  de- 
scribed in  subparagraph  (B)  of  paragraph  (1) 
and  offers  courses  of  instruction  differing  from 
the  standards  for  State  licensure  in  specific  oc- 
cupations to  disclose  the  relevant  State  licensing 
authority's  minimum  licensure  requirements  and 
how  the  course  differs  from  such  requiretnents. 

"(6)  Course  cancellation  policy.— (A)  Such 
standards  shall  require  an  institution  of  higher 
education  which  meets  any  of  the  criteria  de- 
scribed in  subparagraph  (B)  of  paragraph  (1)  to 
provide  students  with  a  description  of  the  right 
to  cancel  a  course  or  series  of  courses  within 
specific  time  periods  and  under  specific  condi- 
tions set  forth  by  the  relevant  State  licensing 
authority. 

"(B)  Such  standards  shall  require  that— 

"(i)  such  an  institution  of  higher  education 
provide  all  students,  during  the  first  class,  a 
cancellation  form  indicating  the  date  of  the 
agreement  and  the  number  of  days  in  which  the 
course  can  be  canceled  without  penalty  or  obli- 
gations; and 

"(ii)  the  form  described  in  clause  (i)  specify 
the  student's  responsibilities  regarding  cancella- 
tion. 

"(7)  REFUND  policy.— Such  Standards  shall 
require  an  institution  of  higher  education  which 
meets  any  of  the  criteria  described  in  subpara- 
graph (B)  of  paragraph  (1)  to  provide  students 
with  a  description  of  the  right  to  withdraw  from 
such  institution  at  any  time  and  receive  a  re- 
fund minus  a  reasonable  registration  fee  not  to 
exceed  an  amount  set  by  the  relevant  State  li- 
censing authority. 


"(8)  Contracts;  required  disclosure.— 
Such  standards  shall  require  an  institution  of 
higher  education  which  meets  any  of  the  criteria 
described  in  subparagraph  (B)  of  paragraph  (1) 
to  include  in  each  of  its  enrollment  contracts- 

"(A)  a  general  description  of  the  course  and 
equipment  required  of  the  student: 

"(B)  the  total  number  of  classes,  hours,  or  les- 
sons required  for  completion  of  the  course; 

"(C)  the  total  payment  obligation  for  such 
course,  including  all  fees,  charges,  and  ex- 
penses: 

"(D)  a  statement  regarding  the  specific 
amounts  for  which  the  student  is  responsible, 
which  shall  appear  immediately  above  the  stu- 
dent's signature;  and 

"(E)  the  total  charge  for  each  item  of  equip- 
ment, separately  stated  and  not  to  exceed  such 
item's  fair  market  value. 

"(9)  Prohibition  against  enrolling  stu- 
dents IN  the  middle  of  a  course.— Such 
standards  shall  prohibit  an  institution  of  higher 
education  which  meets  any  of  the  criteria  de- 
scribed in  subparagraph  (B)  of  paragraph  (1) 
from  enrolling  students  in  the  middle  of  a 
course,  suspending  courses,  or  changing  times  or 
locations  of  such  courses. 

"(10)  Records  access.— Such  standards  shall 
require — 

"(A)  an  institution  of  higher  education  which 
meets  any  of  the  criteria  described  in  subpara- 
graph (B)  of  paragraph  (1)  to  maintain  accurate 
records  for  at  least  5  years  showing  the  names 
and  local  addresses  of  students,  the  courses  of 
instruction  offered,  and  the  names,  addresses, 
and  qualifications  of  faculty  to  the  extent  prac- 
ticable: and 

"(B)  such  an  institution  to  make  all  such 
records  available  for  immediate  inspection  by 
the  relevant  State  licensing  authority,  the  des- 
ignated State  guaranty  agency,  or  the  Sec- 
retary. 

"(II)  Instruction;  instructional  mate- 
rials.—Such  standards  shall  prohibit  an  insti- 
tution of  higher  education  which  meets  any  of 
the  criteria  described  in  subparagraph  (B)  of 
paragraph  (I)  from  withholding  instruction  or 
materials  from  a  student  pending  receipt  of  Fed- 
eral or  State  student  financial  aid  used  to  pay 
tuition. 

"(12)  Penalties;  recovery  of  damages.— 
Such  standards  shall  provide  for  penalties  and 
recovery  of  datnages  as  follows: 

"(A)  If  an  institution  of  higher  education 
which  meets  any  of  the  criteria  described  in  sub- 
paragraph (B)  of  paragraph  (1)  violates  any 
provision  of  this  section  in  connection  with  any 
enrolltnent  contract,  the  contract  shall  be  con- 
sidered unenforceable  and  a  total  refund  of  all 
charges  incurred  by  the  student  pursuant  to  the 
enrollment  period  is  required. 

"(B)  If  such  institution  violates  any  provision 
of  this  section,  a  student  may  bring  an  action 
for  recovery  of  damages,  equitable  relief,  and  at- 
torney's fees  against  such  institution. 

"(C)  A  civil  penalty  of  not  more  than  tunce 
the  damages  sustained  by  the  student  described 
in  subparagraph  (B)  may  be  assessed  if  a  court 
of  competent  jurisdiction  in  an  action  brought 
by  such  student  finds  that  the  violation  is  sub- 
stantial or  was  willfully  comtnitted. 

"(D)  All  penalties  and  recovery  of  damages 
described  in  this  paragraph  must  be  commenced 
within  3  years  of  the  discovery  of  the  facts  re- 
garding such  institution's  violation. 

"(13)  APPLICABILITY  OF  STATE  LAW.— Notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  law,  the  rel- 
evant State  licensing  authority  shall  have  the 
authority  to  develop  and  impletnent  standards 
to  comply  with  Federal  law  pertaining  to  insti- 
tutions of  higher  education  within  the  State 
which  meet  the  criteria  described  in  subpara- 
graph (B)  of  paragraph  (1). 

"(14)  Approval  by  the  secretary.— In  order 
for  institutions  of  higher  education  in  a  State  to 


be  eligible  to  participate  in  Federal  student  aid 
programs,  the  Secretary  shall  determine  if 
standards  adopted  by  the  relevant  State  licens- 
ing authority  are  in  compliance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section. 

"(15)  DEFINITIONS.— For  the  purposes  of  this 
section— 

"(A)  the  term  'enrollment  contract'  means  any 
contract,  agreement,  or  other  arrangement 
under  which  an  individual  agrees  to  attend, 
participate,  or  enroll  in  a  course  or  program  of 
study  at  an  institution  of  higher  education;  and 

"(B)  the  term  'relevant  State  licensing  author- 
ity' means  the  State  board,  commission  or  agen- 
cy designated  by  the  appropriate  State  author- 
ity for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  the  licensing  re- 
quirements described  in  this  section.". 
SEC  taa.  NATIONAL  ADVISOKT  COMMITTEE  ON 
INSTITUTIONAL  QVAUTY  AND  IN- 
TEGRITY. 

Section  1205  of  the  Act  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

'SEC.     1205.     COMMITTEE     ON     INSTITUTIONAL 
qUAUTY  AND  INTEGRITY. 

"(a)  Establishment.— There  is  established  in 
the  Department  a  Committee  on  Institutional 
Quality  and  Integrity  (hereafter  in  this  section 
referred  to  as  the  'Committee')  which  shall  be 
composed  of  15  tnembers  appointed  by  the  Sec- 
retary from  among  individuals  who  are  rep- 
resentatives of.  or  knowledgeable  concerning, 
education  and  training  beyond  secondary  edu- 
cation, including  accreditation  of  institutions  of 
higher  education,  the  process  of  eligibility  and 
certification  of  such  institutions  under  title  IV 
of  this  Act.  and  the  provision  of  financial  aid 
under  title  IV  of  this  Act.  The  Secretary  may 
also  appoint  to  the  Committee  representatives  of 
the  general  public  serving  on  the  National  Advi- 
sory Committee  on  Accreditation  and  Institu- 
tional Eligibility  (as  such  Committee  was  in  ex- 
istence on  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Higher 
Education  Amendments  of  1991). 

"(b)  Terms  of  Members.— Terms  of  office  of 
each  member  of  the  Committee  shall  be  3  years, 
except  that— 

"(I)  of  the  members  first  appointed  to  the 
Committee  the  Secretary  shall  designate— 

"(A)  5  such  members  to  serve  for  a  term  of  1 
year; 

"(B)  5  such  Tnembers  to  serve  for  a  term  of  2 
years;  and 

"(C)  5  such. members  to  serve  for  a  tenn  of  3 
years:  and 

"(2)  any  member  appointed  to  fill  in  a  va- 
cancy occurring  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the 
term  for  which  the  member's  predecessor  was  ap- 
pointed shall  be  appointed  for  the  remainder  of 
such  tenn. 

"(c)  Functions.— The  Committee  shall— 

"(1)  advise  the  Secretary  with  respect  to  es- 
tablishment and  enforcement  of  the  standards  of 
accrediting  agencies  or  associations  under  sec- 
tion 493; 

"(2)  advise  the  Secretary  urith  respect  to  the 
recognition  of  a  specific  accrediting  agency  or 
association: 

"(3)  advise  the  Secretary  with  respect  to  the 
preparation  and  publication  of  the  list  of  na- 
tionally recognized  accrediting  agencies  and  as- 
sociations: 

"(4)  advise  the  Secretary  with  respect  to  the 
eligibility  and  certification  process  for  institu- 
tions of  higher  edtication  under  title  IV  of  this 
Act.  together  with  recommendations  for  im- 
provements in  such  process: 

"(5)  advise  the  Secretary  with  respect  to  the 
functions  of  the  Secretary  under  sections  492 
(d),  (e)  and  (f).  relating  to  State  institutional  in- 
tegrity standards: 

"(6)  advise  the  Secretary  with  respect  to  the 
relationship  between— 

"(A)  accreditation  of  institutions  of  higher 
education  and  the  certification  and  eligibility  of 
such  institutions:  and 


"(B)  State  licensing  responsibilities  with  re- 
spect to  such  institutions:  and 

"(7)  carry  out  such  other  advisory  functions 
relating  to  accreditation  and  institutional  eligi- 
bility as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe. 

"(d)  Meeting  Procedures.— The  Committee 
shall  meet  not  less  than  twice  each  year  at  the 
call  of  the  Chairman.  The  date  of,  and  agenda 
for,  each  meeting  of  the  Committee  shall  be  sub- 
tnitted  in  advance  to  the  Secretary  for  approval. 
A  representative  of  the  Secretary  shall  be 
present  at  all  meetings  of  the  Committee. 

"(e)  Report.— The  Committee  shall,  not  later 
than  November  30  of  each  year,  )nake  an  annual 
report  through  the  Secretary  to  the  Congress. 
The  annual  report  shall  contain — 

"(I)  a  list  of  the  members  of  the  Committee 
and  their  addresses: 

"(2)  a  list  of  the  functions  of  the  Committee: 

"(3)  a  list  of  dates  and  places  of  each  meeting 
during  the  preceding  fiscal  year;  and 

"(4)  a  summary  of  the  activities,  findings  and 
recommendations  made  by  the  Committee  during 
the  preceding  fiscal  year. 

"(f)  Definition.— As  used  in  this  section,  the 
term  'institution  of  higher  education'  has  the 
same  meaning  given  that  term  by  section  481(a). 

"(g)  Termination.— Subject  to  section  448(b) 
of  the  General  Education  Provision  Act,  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  Committee  on  Accreditation  and 
Institutional  Eligibility  shall  continue  to  exist 
until  September  30. 1998.". 

SEC.  1X04.  DEMONSTRATION  PROGRAMS. 

Title  XII  of  the  Act  (20  U.S.C.  1141  et  seq.)  is 
amended — 

(1)  by  amending  the  heading  for  title  XII  to 
read  as  follows: 

"TITLE  XII— GENERAL  PROVISIONS  AND 
DEMONSTRATION  PROGRAMS": 

(2)  by  inserting  before  the  heading  for  section 
1201  the  following: 

"Subpart  1 — General  F^ovisions":  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subpart: 

"Subpart  2— Demonstration  Programs 

SEC.  1221.  LOAN  FORGIVENESS  FOR  TEACHERS, 
INDIVIDUALS  PERFORMING  NA- 
TIONAL  COMMUNITY  SERVICE  AND 
NURSES. 

"(a)  Statement  of  Purpose.— It  is  the  pur- 
pose of  this  section  to  encourage  individuals 
to— 

"(1)  enter  the  teaching  and  nursing  profes- 
sion: and 

"(2)  perform  national  and  community  service. 

"(b)  Demonstration  Program.— 

"(1)  In  genera:  --Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  this  Act.  from  amounts  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  part  B  of 
title  IV,  the  Secretary,  in  consultation  with  the 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services,  shall 
carry  out  a  demonstration  program  of  assuming 
the  obligation  to  repay  a  Stafford  loan  (a  loan 
made,  insured  or  guaranteed  under  part  B  of 
title  IV  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965)  (ex- 
cluding loans  made  under  sections  428 A,  42SB. 
or  428C)  for  any  new  borrower  after  October  1, 
1993,  who— 

"(A)  is  employed  as  a  full-time  teacher— 

'  (i)  in  a  school  which  qualifies  under  section 
465(a)(2)(A)  for  loan  cancellation  for  Perkins 
loan  recipients  who  teach  in  such  schools;  and 

"(ii)  of  mathematics,  |  science,  foreign  lan- 
guages, special  education,  bilingual  education, 
or  any  other  field  of  expertise  where  the  State 
educational  agency  determines  there  is  a  short- 
age of  qualified  teachers; 

"(B)  agrees  in  writing  to  volunteer  for  service 
under  the  Peace  Corps  Act  or  under  the  Domes- 
tic Volunteer  Service  Act  of  1973,  or  to  perform 
comparable  service  as  a  full-time  employee  of  an 
organization  which  is  exempt  from  taxation 
under  section  501(c)(3)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 


Code  of  1986,  if  the  borrower  does  not  receive 
compensation  which  exceeds  the  greater  of— 

"(i)  the  minimum  wage  rate  described  in  sec- 
tion 6  of  the  Fair  Labor  Staruiards  Act  of  193S: 
or 

"(ii)  an  amount  equal  to  100  percent  of  the 
poverty  line  for  a  family  of  two  (as  defined  in 
section  673(2)  of  the  Community  Services  Block 
Grant  Act);  or 

"(C)  is  employed  full-time  as  a  nurse  in  a  pub- 
lic hospital,  a  rural  health  clinic,  a  migrant 
health  center,  an  Indian  Health  Service,  an  In- 
dian health  center,  a  Native  Hawaiian  health 
center  or  in  an  acute  care  or  long-term  care  fa- 
cility. 

"(2)  Regulations.— The  Secretary  is  author- 
ized to  issue  such  regulations  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

"(c)  Loan  Repayment.— 

"(1)  In  general.— The  Secretary  shall  assume 
the  obligation  to  repay — 

"(A)  15  percent  of  the  total  amount  of  Staf- 
ford loans  incurred  by  the  student  borrower 
during  such  borrouxr's  last  2  years  of  under- 
graduate education  for  the  first  or  second  aca- 
demic year  in  which  such  borrower  meets  the  re- 
quiretnents described  in  subsection  (a); 

"(B)  20  percent  of  such  total  amount  for  such 
third  or  fourth  academic  year;  and 

"(C)  30  percent  of  such  total  amount  for  such 
fifth  acadetnic  year. 

"(2)  Construction.— Nothing  in  this  sub- 
section shall  be  construed  to  authorize  the  re- 
funding of  any  repayment  of  a  Stafford  loan. 

"(3)  Interest. — //  a  portion  of  a  loan  is  re- 
paid by  the  Secretary  under  this  section  for  any 
year,  the  proportionate  amount  of  interest  on 
such  loan  which  accrues  for  such  year  shall  be 
repaid  by  the  Secretary. 

"(4)  Special  rule.— In  the  case  where  a  stu- 
dent borrower  who  is  not  participating  in  loan 
repayment  pursuant  to  this  section  returns  to 
an  institution  of  higher  education  after  gradua- 
tion from  an  institution  of  higher  aiucation  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  teaching  certificate, 
the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  assume  the  obliga- 
tion to  repay  the  total  amount  of  Stafford  loans 
incurred  for  a  maximum  of  2  academic  years  in 
returning  to  an  institution  of  higher  education 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  teaching  certifi- 
cate or  additional  certification.  Such  Stafford 
loans  shall  only  be  repaid  for  borroioers  who 
qualify  for  loan  repayment  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section,  and  shall  be  repaid  in  ac- 
cordance vnth  the  provisions  of  paragraph  (1). 

"(d)  Repayment  of  Eligibility  Lenders.— 
The  Secretary  shall  pay  to  each  eligible  lender 
or  holder  for  each  fiscal  year  an  arrwunt  equal 
to  the  aggregate  amount  of  Stafford  loans  which 
are  subject  to  repayment  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion for  such  year. 

"(e)  Application  for  Repayment.— Each  eli- 
gible individual  desiring  loan  repayment  under 
this  section  shall  submit  an  application  to  the 
Secretary  at  such  time,  in  such  manner,  arui 
containing  such  information  as  the  Secretary 
may  reasonably  require. 

"(f)  Definitions.— For  the  purpose  of  this 
section  the  term  'eligible  lender'  has  the  same 
meaning  given  such  term  in  section  435(d). 

"(g)  Evaluation.— 

"(1)  IN  general.— The  Secretary  shall  con- 
duct, by  grant  or  contract,  an  independent  na- 
tional evaluation  of  the  impact  of  the  program 
assisted  under  this  part  on  the  fields  of  teach- 
ing, nursing,  and  community  service. 

"(2)  Competitive  basis.— The  grant  or  con- 
tract described  in  paragraph  (1)  shall  be  award- 
ed on  a  competitive  basis. 

"(3)  Contents.— The  evaluation  dexribed  in 
this  section  shall— 

"(A)  assess  whether  the  program  assisted 
under  this  section  has  brought  into  teaching, 
nursifig.  and  community  service  a  significant 
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numbet  of  highly  capable  individuals  who  oth- 
erwise would  not  have  entered  such  fields: 

"(B)  assess  whether  a  significant  number  of 
studens  perform  the  service  described  in  sub- 
sectiori  (b)  or  opt  to  repay  the  loans  instead  of 
in  the  career  for  which  such  student 
loan  repayment  under  this  section: 
identify  the  barriers  to  the  effectiveness 
program  assisted  under  this  section:  and 
assess  the  cost-effectiveness  of  such  pro- 
I  improving  teacher,  nursing,  and  corn- 
service  worker  quality  and  quantity  and 
to  improve  the  cost-effectiveness  of 
ptogram. 
Interim  evaluation  reports.— The  Sec- 
thall  prepare  and  subtnit  to  the  President 
Congress  such  interim  reports  on  the 
described  in  this  section  as  the  Sec- 
ieems  appropriate,  and  shall  submit  such 

by  January  1,  1999. 

FUNDING.— The  Secretary  shall  reserve  a 

1/   not   more   than   SI. 000. 000  from    the 

appropriated  to  carry  out  part  B  of  title 

)  seal  years  1993  through  1999  to  carry  out 
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'SBC.  UaSS.  BXCBPnONAL  PERFORMANCE  IN 
LOAN  COLLECTION  BY  EUGIBLE 
LENDERS  AND  LOAN  SERVICERS 
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"(a)  DEMONSTRATION  PROGRAM  AUTHOR- 
IZED.- The  Secretary  shall  conduct  a  dem- 
onstra  ion  program,  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section,  designed  to— 

"(1)  nake  a  determination  that  certain  eligible 
lender:  and  eligible  servicers  are  eligible  for  des- 
ignatii  n  of  exceptional  performance:  and 

"(2)  reward  such  eligible  lenders  and  eligible 
service  's  by  providing  for  guaranty  agency  pay- 
ment D  '  100  percent  of  the  unpaid  principal  and 
interes  of  all  loans  submitted  for  payment  by 
such  I  nder  or  servicer  for  the  one-year  period 
follovn  ig  receipt  by  such  guaranty  agency  of 
the  nc  'ificalion  of  designation  under  this  sec- 
tion. 
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PROGRAM  Requirement.— The  program 

in  subsection  (a)  shall  require— 
he  Secretary  to — 

determine  that  an  eligible  lender  or  a 
servicer  has  a  compliance  performance  rat- 
respect  to  due  diligence  in  the  coUec- 
student  loans  insured  under  part  B  of 
for  each  year  for  which  the  determina- 
made  which  equals,  or  exceeds,  95  percent 
ue  diligence  requirements  with  respect  to 
1(  ans  serviced  during  the  period  by  the  eli- 
l  nder,  or  loan  servicer,  and  to  designate 
eli  tible  lender  or  loan  servicer,  as  the  case 
,  for  exceptional  performance:  and 
notify  each  appropriate  guaranty  agency 
eligible  lenders  and  loan  servicers  des- 
under  subparagraph  (A); 
a  guaranty  agency  to  pay  each  eligible 
or  loan  servicer  designated  under  para- 
'1)(A)  100  percent  of  the  unpaid  principal 
iiVerest  of  all  loans  for  which  claims  are 
for  payment  by  that  eligible  lender  or 
skrvicer  for  the  one-year  period  following 
ret.  Hpt  by  the  guaranty  agency  of  the  notifi- 
designation  under  such  paragraph: 
each  eligible  lender  and  loan  servicer  de- 
I  designation  under  paragraph  (1)(A)  to 
financial  and  compliance  audit  of  the 
1  ortfolio  of  such  eligible  lender  or  loan 
conducted  annually,   by   a  qualified 
organization  or  person  in  accord- 
nth  standards  established  by  the  Comp- 
General  and  the  Secretary  which  shall 
a  defined  statistical  sampling  technique 
to  measure  the  performance  rating  of 
el^ble  lender  or  the  loan  servicer  for  the 
of  this  paragraph: 

each    such    eligible    lender    and    loan 
to  submit  the  audit  required  by  para- 
(3)  to  the  Secretary  and  to  each  appro- 
priate buaranty  agency: 


"(5)  the  Secretary  to  make  the  determination 
under  paragraph  (1)(A)  based  upon  the  audits 
submitted  under  paragraph  (4)  and  submit  the 
results  of  the  determination  to  each  appropriate 
guaranty  agency: 

■■(6)  a  guaranty  agency  to  review  the  Sec- 
retary's determination  on  the  basis  of  the  audit 
and  other  information  in  the  possession  of  the 
guaranty  agency  and  if  the  results  of  the  audit 
are  not  persuasively  rebutted  by  such  other  in- 
formation, require  the  guaranty  agency  to  in- 
form the  eligible  lender  or  loan  servicer  that 
their  application  for  designation  as  an  excep- 
tional eligible  lender  or  loan  servicer  has  been 
approved: 

"(7)  each  such  eligible  lender  and  loan 
servicer  to  pay  for  all  of  the  costs  of  the  audits 
required  by  this  subsection:  and 

"(8)  designation  as  an  exceptional  eligible 
lender  or  loan  servicer  to  be  revoked  by  the 
guaranty  agency  upon  60  days'  notice  and  an 
opportunity  for  a  hearing  before  the  guaranty 
agency  upon  a  finding  by  the  guaranty  agency 
that  the  eligible  lender  or  loan  servicer  has 
failed  to  maintain  an  overall  level  of  regulatory 
compliance  consistent  ivith  the  audit  submitted 
by  the  eligible  lender  or  loan  servicer  under  this 
subsection. 

"(c)  Definitions.— For  the  purpose  of  this 
section — 

"(1)  the  term  ■due  diligence  requirements' 
means  the  activities  required  to  be  performed  by 
lenders  on  delinquent  loaiis  pursuant  to  section 
682.411  of  title  34,  Code  of  Federal  Regulations, 
(Due  Diligence  by  Lenders  in  the  Collection  of 
Guaranty  Agency  Loans)  and  any  related  or 
successor  regulations: 

"(2)  the  term  'eligible  loan'  means  a  loan 
made,  insured  or  guaranteed  under  part  B  of 
title  IV: 

"(3)  the  term  'loan  servicer'  means  an  entity 
servicing  and  collecting  student  loans  which— 

"(A)  has  substantial  experience  in  servicing 
and  collecting  consumer  loans  or  student  loans: 

"(B)  has  an  independent  financial  audit  con- 
ducted annually  which  is  furnished  to  its  cli- 
ents: 

"(C)  has  business  systems  which  are  capable 
of  meeting  the  requiretnents  of  part  B  of  title  IV: 

"(D)  has  adequate  personnel  who  are  knowl- 
edgeable about  the  student  loan  programs  au- 
thorized by  part  B  of  title  IV:  and 

"(E)  does  not  have  any  owner,  majority  stock- 
holder, director,  or  officer  of  the  entity  who  has 
been  convicted  of  a  felony. 

"(d)  SPECIAL  RULE.— Reimbursements  of  losses 
made  by  the  Secretary  on  loans  submitted  for 
claim  by  an  eligible  lender  or  loan  servicer  des- 
ignated for  exceptional  performance  under  this 
section  shall  not  be  subject  to  additional  review 
by  the  Secretary  or  repurchase  by  the  guaranty 
agency  for  any  reason  other  than  a  determina- 
tion by  the  Secretary  that  the  eligible  lender, 
loan  servicer,  or  guaranty  agency  engaged  in 
fraud  or  other  purposeful  misconduct  in  obtain- 
ing designation  for  exceptional  performance. 

'SEC.    1223.   NATIONAL  STUDENT  SAVINGS  DEM- 
ONSTRATION PROGRAM 

"(a)  Statement  of  Purpose.— It  is  the  pur- 
pose of  this  section  to — 

"(1)  create  a  demonstration  program  to  test 
the  feasibility  of  establishing  a  national  student 
savings  program  to  encourage  families  to  save 
for  their  children 's  college  education  and  there- 
by reduce  the  loan  indebtedness  of  college  stu- 
dents: and 

"(2)  help  determine  the  most  effective  means 
of  achieving  the  activities  described  in  para- 
graph (1). 

"(b)  Demonstration  Program  Author- 
ized.— 

"(1)  IN  general.— The  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  award  a  demonstration  grant  to  not  more 
than  5  States  to  enable  each  such  State  to  con- 


duct a  student  savings  program  in  accordance 
with  this  section. 

"(2)  AMOUNT  OF  GRANT.— The  amount  of  each 
grant  awarded  pursuant  to  paragraph  (1)  shall 
be  computed  on  the  basis  of— 

"(A)  a  Federal  match  in  an  amount  equal  to 
the  initial  State  deposit  into  each  account  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  subsection  (c)(2)(B),  except 
that  such  Federal  match  shall  not  exceed  $50  per 
child:  multiplied  by 

"(B)  the  number  of  children  participating  in 
the  program  assisted  under  this  part. 

"(3)  Priority.— In  awarding  grants  under 
this  section  the  Secretary  shall  give  priority  to 
States  proposing  programs  that  establish  ac- 
counts for  a  child  prior  to  the  age  of  compulsory 
school  attendance  in  the  State  in  which  such 
child  resides. 

"(4)  SPECIAL  CONSIDERATION.— In  awarding 
grants  under  this  section  the  Secretary  shall 
give  special  consideration  to  States — 

"(A)  that  permit  employers  to  use  pretax  in- 
come in  making  contributions  to  a  child's  ac- 
count: and 

"(B)  that  provide  assurances  that  interest 
earned  in  accounts  shall  be  exempt  from  State 
taxes. 

"(C)  APPLICATION.— 

"(1)  In  general.— Each  State  desiring  a  grant 
under  this  section  shall  submit  an  application  to 
the  Secretary  at  such  time,  in  such  manner,  and 
accompanied  by  such  information  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  reasonably  require. 

"(2)  CONTENTS.— Each  application  submitted 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (I)  shall — 

"(A)  describe  the  student  savings  program  to 
be  established  and  the  number  of  children  to  be 
served: 

"(B)  contain  assurances  that  an  account  shall 
be  established  for  each  child  participating  in  the 
program  assisted  under  this  section  and  set 
forth  the  initial  amount  to  be  deposited  into 
each  such  account  by  the  State: 

"(C)  contain  assurances  that  deposits  into 
such  account  shall  be  invested  in  a  responsible 
manner  that  provides  a  reasonable  rate  of  re- 
turn: 

■■(D)  contain  assurances  that  funds  in  the  ac- 
count shall  only  be  used  to  pay  the  cost  of  at- 
tendance (as  such  term  is  defined  in  section  472) 
at  any  eligible  institution  (as  such  term  is  de- 
fined in  section  435(a)): 

"(E)  describe  the  amount  of  the  Federal  con- 
tribution requested  for  starting  each  child's  ac- 
count, which  shall  not  exceed  $50  per  child  par- 
ticipating in  the  program: 

"(F)  describe  the  age  at  which  children  in  the 
State  may  establish  such  accounts; 

"(G)  indicate  whether  the  program  will  be 
open  to  all  children,  regardless  of  family  income, 
or  only  to  disadvantaged  children: 

■■(H)  describe  how  additional  deposits  into 
each  account  from  the  State  or  other  resources 
will  be  earned  by  a  child  for  performance  of 
cotmnunity  service,  academic  performance,  or 
other  activities  or  achievements: 

"(1)  contain  assurances  that  contributions  in 
an  account  shall  be  refundable  to  the  contribu- 
tor without  interest  if  the  child  dies  or  is  other- 
wise unable  to  attend  college: 

"(J)  contain  assurances  that  the  State  shall 
encourage  individuals  and  organizations  to 
make  contributions  to  a  child's  account: 

"(K)  contain  assurances  that  the  State  shall 
provide  incentives  to  employers  to  make  con- 
tributions to  a  child's  account  and  participate 
in  the  program  assisted  under  this  section:  and 

"(L)  contain  assurances  that  if  a  child  leaves 
the  State  in  which  such  child  has  an  account, 
then  such  child  shall  retain  the  right  to  make 
contributio7is  to  the  account,  except  that  the 
State  shall  not  be  required  to  make  any  addi- 
tional deposits  for  the  child's  exemplary  activi- 
ties. 


"(d)    AUTHORIZATION    OF    APPROPRIATIONS.— 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$10,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1993  and  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  for  each  of  the  6  succeeding 
fiscal  years  to  carry  out  this  section. ". 
TITLE  XIII— EDUCATION  ADMINISTRATION 
SEC.  1301.  STUDIES. 

Part  A  of  title  XIII  of  the  Act  (20  U.S.C.  1091) 
is  amended — 

(1)  by  redesignating  section  1307  as  section 
1308:  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  section  1306  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

'SEC.  1307.  STUDIES. 

"(a)  Role  of  Guaranty  agencies.— 

"(1)  Study.— The  Secretary  shall  review  the 
role  of  guaranty  agencies  within  the  Robert  T. 
Stafford  Student  Loan  Program  by  examining 
the  administrative  and  financial  operations  of 
such  agencies  and  the  relationships  between 
guaranty  agencies  and  State  governments. 

"(2)  Report.— The  Secretary  shall  report  to 
the  Congress  within  I  year  of  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  on  the  study  described  in  sub- 
section (a).  Such  report  shall  consider  and  make 
recommendations  concerning  the  feasibility  of— 

"(A)  increasing  the  role  of  guaranty  agencies 
in  oversight  and  licensing  of  proprietary  trade 
schools  under  the  Robert  T.  Stafford  Student 
Loan  Program: 

"(B)  strengthening  Federal  disincentives  for 
high  default  rate  portfolios: 

"(C)  consolidating  guaranty  agencies  region- 
ally or  otherwise:  and 

"(D)  eliminating  the  role  of  guaranty  agencies 
within  the  Robert  T.  Stafford  Student  Loan 
Program. 

"(b)  Statutory  Protections.— The  Secretary 
of  Education  shall  report  to  the  Congress  within 
180  days  of  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Higher 
Education  Amendments  of  1991  on  the  advisabil- 
ity of  statutorily  protecting  officials  of  accredit- 
ing c^encies  involved  in  the  performance  of  le- 
gitimate Robert  T.  Stafford  Student  Loan  Pro- 
gram activities.". 

TITLE  XIV— AMENDMENTS  TO  OTHER 
LAWS 

SEC.     1401.     HIGHER     EDUCATION     TECHNICAL 
AMENDMENTS. 

Subsection  (c)  of  section  3  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Technical  Amendments  of  1991  (Public 
Law  102-26)  is  amended  by  striking  "that  are 
brought  before  November  15,  1992". 

SEC.    1402.    GENERAL    EDUCA'HON    PROVISIONS 
ACT. 

The  General   Education    Provisions   Act   (20 
U.S.C.  1221  et  seq.)  is  amended— 
(1)  in  subsection  (b)  of  section  453— 

(A)  in  paragraph  (1),  by  striking  "State  or 
local  educational  agency"  each  place  such  term 
appears  and  inserting  "recipient"; 

(B)  in  paragraph  (2)— 

(i)  in  the  matter  preceding  subparagraph  (A), 
by  striking  "State  or  local  educational  agency" 
and  inserting  "recipient";  and 

(ii)  in  clause  (i)  of  subparagraph  (B),  by  strik- 
ing "State  or  local  educational  agency"  and  in- 
serting "recipient": 

(C)  in  paragraph  (4),  by  striking  "State  or 
local  educational  agency"  and  inserting  "recipi- 
ent"; 

(D)  in  paragraph  (5)— 

(i)  in  the  matter  preceding  subparagraph  (A), 
by  striking  "State  or  local  educational  agency" 
and  inserting  "recipient": 

(ii)  in  subparagraph  (B),  by  striking  "State 
educational  agency"  and  inserting  "recipient"; 
and 

(Hi)  in  subparagraph  (C),  by  striking  "State  or 
local  educational  agency"  and  inserting  "recipi- 
ent"; and 

(E)  in  paragraph  (6),  by  striking  "State  edu- 
cational agencies"  and  inserting  "recipients": 
and 
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(2)  in  paragraph  (2)  of  section  460,  by  insert- 
ing "(except  programs  authorized  under  subpart 
4  Of  part  A  of  title  IV  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1965)"  after  "1965". 
SEC.  1403.  UNTIED  STATES  INSTITUTB  OF  PEACE. 

(a)  Authorization  of  appropriations.— 
Subsection  (a)  of  section  1710  of  the  United 
States  Institute  of  Peace  Act  (22  U.S.C.  4609(a)) 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  Authorization  of  Appropriations.- 
"(1)  IN  GENERAL.— For  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  this  title,  there  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated $15,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1993  and  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of  the  6  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  years. 

"(2)  Availability.— Funds  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  the  authority  of  paragraph  (I)  shall  re- 
main available  until  expended.". 

(b)  Spark  M.  Matsunaga  Scholars  Pro- 
gram.— Subsection  (b)  of  section  1705  of  the 
United  States  Institute  of  Peace  Act  (22  U.S.C. 
4604(b))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "and"  at  the  end  of  paragraph 
(8); 

(2)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (9)  and  inserting  a  semicolon  and  "and"; 
and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(10)  establish  the  Spark  M.  Matsunaga 
Scholars  Program,  which  shall  include  the  pro- 
vision of  scholarships  and  educational  programs 
in  international  peace  and  conflict  management 
and  related  fields  for  outstanding  secondary 
school  students  and  the  provision  of  scholar- 
ships to  outstanding  undergraduate  students, 
with  program  participants  and  recipients  of 
such  scholarships  to  be  known  as  'Spark  M. 
Matsunaga  Scholars'.". 

(c)  Contracts  and  private  Gifts  and  Con- 
tributions.—Subsection  (h)  of  section  1705  of 
the  United  States  Institute  of  Peace  Act  (22 
U.S.C.  4604(h))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  amending  paragraph  (2)  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(2)  The  Institute  and  the  legal  entity  de- 
scribed in  section  1704(c)  may  not  accept  any 
gift,  contribution  or  grant  from  a  foreign  gov- 
ernment, any  agency  or  instrumentality  of  such 
government,  any  international  organization,  or 
any  corporation  or  other  legal  entity  in  which 
natural  persons  who  are  nationals  of  a  foreign 
country  own,  directly  or  indirectly,  more  than 
50  percent  of  the  outstanding  capital  stock  or 
other  beneficial  interest  in  such  legal  entity."; 
and 

(2)  in  paragraph  (3)  by  striking  "individual." 
and  inserting  "individual,  except  such  Institute 
or  legal  entity  may  accept  such  a  gift  or  con- 
tribution to — 

"(A)  purchase,  lease  for  purchase,  or  other- 
wise acquire,  construct,  improve,  furnish,  or 
maintain  a  suitable  permanent  headquarters, 
any  related  facility,  or  any  site  or  sites  for  such 
facilities  for  the  Institute  and  the  legal  entity 
described  in  section  1704(c):  or 

"(B)  provide  program-related  hospitality,  in- 
cluding such  hospitality  connected  with  the 
presentation  of  the  Spark  M.  Matsunaga  Medal 
of  Peace.". 

SEC.  1404.  LAW  ENFORCEMENT  UNIT  RECORDS. 

(a)  In  General.— Clause  (ii)  of  section 
438(a)(4)(B)  of  the  General  Education  Provisions 
Act  (20  U.S.C.  1232g(a)(4)(B)(ii))  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(ii)  records  tnaintained  by  a  law  enforcement 
unit  of  the  educational  agency  or  institution 
that  were  created  by  that  law  enforcement  unit 
for  the  purpose  of  law  enforcement.". 

(b)  Effective  Date.— The  amendtnent  made 
by  this  section  shall  take  effect  on  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act. 


TTTLE  XV— NATIONAL  CENTER  FOR  THE 
WORKPLACE 
SEC.  1301.  PURPOSE 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to  address  the 
problems  created  by  the  simultaneous  conver- 
gence of  broad  economic,  social,  cultural,  politi- 
cal, and  technological  changes  in  the  workplace 
through  a  national  center  administered  by  the 
Department  of  Labor  that  will  join  together 
workplace  experts  from  America's  best  institu- 
tions of  higher  education  toith  experts  from  the 
public  and  private  sectors  to  conduct  research, 
share  information,  and  propose  remedies. 

SEC.  1S02.  ESTABUSHMENT. 

(a)  Establishment.— 

(1)  In  general.— The  Secretary  of  Labor  is 
authorized  to  avxird  a  grant,  on  a  competitive 
basis,  to  an  eligible  consortium  to  enable  such 
consortium  to  establish  the  National  Center  for 
the  Workplace  (hereafter  in  this  title  referred  to 
as  the  "Center"). 

(2)  Matching  funds.— In  order  to  receive  the 
grant  described  in  paragraph  (I)  the  eligible 
consortium  shall  provide  matching  funds  from 
non-Federal  sources  equal  to  25  percent  of  the 
funds  received  pursuant  to  such  grant. 

(3)  Grant  competition  and  application.— 
Each  eligible  consortium  desiring  to  compete  for 
the  grant  described  in  paragraph  (1)  shall  sub- 
mit an  application  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  at 
such  time,  in  such  manner  and  accompanied  by 
such  information  as  the  Secretary  of  Labor  may 
reasonably  require. 

(b)  Definitions.— For  the  purpose  of  this  title: 

(1)  The  term  "eligible  consortium"  means  a 
consortium  of  institutions  of  higher  education  in 
the  United  States.  The  eligible  consortium  shall 
be  represented  and  coordinated  by  a  host  insti- 
tution of  higher  education  that  meets  all  of  the 
following  criteria: 

(A)  Broad  collective  knowledge  of  and  demon- 
strable experience  in  the  wide  range  of  inter- 
connected employment  and  workplace  issues. 

(B)  A  nationally  recognized  faculty  that,  col- 
lectively, demonstrates  a  nonpartisan  research 
and  policy  perspective  joining  the  several  rel- 
evant workplace  disciplines  (labor  economics, 
industrial  relations,  collective  bargaining, 
human  resource  management,  sociology,  psy- 
chology, and  law)  in  a  multidisciplinary  ap- 
proach to  workplace  issues. 

(C)  Established  credibility  and  working  rela- 
tionships with  employers,  unions,  and  govern- 
ment agencies  on  a  national  scale,  arui  estab- 
lished means  of  providing  education  and  tech- 
nical assistance  to  each  of  the  above  groups  that 
include  publications,  state-of-the-art  electronic 
and  video  technology,  and  distinguished  exten- 
sion/outreach programs  operating  on  a  ruitional 
and  international  level. 

(2)  The  term  "institution  of  higher  education" 
has  the  same  meaning  given  to  such  term  by  sec- 
tion 1201(a)  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965. 
SEC,  1503.  USE  OF  FUNDS. 

(a)  Center  Activities.— Grants  awarded 
under  this  title  may  be  used  to  establish  and  op- 
erate the  Center,  to  bring  together  major  inde- 
pendent researchers,  from  the  institutions  of 
higher  education  participating  in  the  elimble 
consortium,  focused  on  the  most  significant 
workplace  problems  with  the  aim  of  analysis 
and  synthesis  of  policy  implications  and  dis- 
semination of  findings,  arid  to  support  the  fol- 
lowing activities: 

(1)  The  coordination  and  funding  of  research 
activities  of  the  institutions  of  higher  education 
participating  in  the  eligible  consortium  for  col- 
laborative collection  and  evaluation  of  data  on 
changes  and  trends  in  the  workplace  and  in  the 
labor  force,  on  established  and  emerging  public 
policy  issues,  on  the  economic  and  occupational 
structures,  and  on  work  organizations  and  em- 
ployment conditions. 
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development  and  administration  of  a 
repository  of  information  on  key  work- 
that  can  be  readily  accessed  by  the 
d  private  sector. 

:. — Grants  awarded  under  this 

also    be   used   to   provide  graduate 

and  fellowships  at  the  Center  to 

graduate  study  of  the  field  of  indus- 

labor  relations  and  to  encourage  grad- 

in  areas  that  are  seen  as  critical 

competitiveness. 

BOARD  OF  ADVISORS. 

. — There  shall  be  appointed  a  Board 
to  the  Center  that  shall  consist  of 
of  the  private  and  public  sectors 
institutions  of  higher  education  par- 
in  the  eligible  consortium.  Two  mem- 
be  appointed  by  the  Chair  of  the 
Representatives  Committee  on  Edu- 
Labor.  and  two  members  shall  be  ap- 
)y  the  Chair  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
I  nd   Human   Resources.    Two   members 
appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  Edu- 
'our  members  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
of  Labor,  of  which  two  shall  be  from 
that  represent  employers  and  two 
from  organizations  that  represent  trade 
fn  addition,  the  President  of  each  insti- 
higher  education  participating  in  the 
shall  appoint  one  member  to   the 
Other  members  may  be  added  to   the 
majority  vote  of  the  Board's  appointed 
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Meetings    and   Responsibilities.— The 

Advisors  shall  meet  from  time  to  <i»ne. 

/  »s  than  twice  each  year,  to  review  and 

tpe  Center  with  respect  to  all  aspects  of 

The  Board  shall  submit  an  annual 

the  Secretary  of  Education  and  the 


Secretary  of  Labor  on  the  Center's  activities  and 
accomplishments. 

SEC.  1506.  GIFTS  AND  DONATIONS. 

The  Center  is  authorized  to  receive  money  and 
other  property  donated,  bequeathed,  or  devised 
to  the  Center  with  or  without  a  condition  of  re- 
striction, for  the  purpose  of  furthering  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  Center.  All  funds  or  property 
given,  devised,  or  bequeathed  shall  be  retained 
in  a  separate  account,  and  an  accounting  of 
those  funds  and  property  shall  be  included  in 
the  annual  report  of  the  Board  of  Advisors  to 
the  Secretary  of  Education  and  Secretary  of 
Labor. 
SEC.  1506.  AUTHORIZATION  OP  APPROPRIATIONS. 

(a)  In  general.— There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  $2,500,000  for  fiscal  year  1993  and 
such  suins  as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of  the 
6  succeeding  fiscal  years. 

(b)  Availability.— Funds  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  the  authority  of  subsection  (a)  shall  re- 
main available  until  expended. 

Mr.  DOMENICI  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Might  I  say  to  the 
distinguished  chairman,  I  have  to  be 
away  from  the  Senate  for  a  while,  and 
I  wonder  if  I  might  speak  for  a  few  mo- 
ments as  in  morning  business. 

Mr.  PELL.  Please. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  I  be  permitted  to  speak  as 
in  morning  business  for  no  more  than 
10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CBO  STUDY 


Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
to  talk  about  an  event  that  occurred 
yesterday. 

Yesterday,  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office  released  a  study  requested  by 
Senator  Dole,  the  Republican  leader, 
in  July  1990.  The  bottom  line,  from  my 
reading  of  the  CBO  study,  says,  "When 
pounding  swords  into  plowshares, 
sometimes  the  double  edge  of  the  sword 
will  cut." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  the  letter  requesting  the  study  to 
Senator  Dole  from  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

U.S.  Senate, 
Office  of  the  Republican  Leader, 

Washington.  DC,  July  10,  1990. 
Mr.  Robert  D.  Reischauer, 
Director,  Congressional   Budget   Office,   House 
Office  Building  Annex.  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Bob:  I  am  concerned  that  a  too  rapid 
decline  in  our  defense  spending  may  precipi- 
tate severe  economic  dislocations  on  local, 
regional,  and  potentially,  the  national  econ- 
omy. While  our  defense  spending  should  be 
predicated  upon  our  national  security  needs, 
it  is  the  responsibility  of  Congress  to  fully 
assess  the  economic  ramifications  of  the  de- 
fense budget  proposals  now  under  consider- 
ation and  select  a  course  for  our  defense 
spending  with  all  of  the  facts  at  hand.  There- 
fore, I  am  writing  to  ask  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  to  conduct  an  analysis  of  the 
effect  that  these  defense  budget  proposals 
would  have  on  the  economy  as  a  whole  while 


paying  special  attention  to  the  effects  on  se- 
lected regional  and  local  economies. 

This  analysis  would  assume  funding  alloca- 
tions, program  cuts/terminations,  base  clo- 
sures and  manpower  reductions  as  provided 
by  the  Department  of  Defense  Comptroller 
for  each  of  the  budget  proposals  analyzed. 
The  baseline  economic  assumptions  of  inter- 
est rates,  GNP,  employment  and  other  re- 
quired elements  of  economic  modeling 
should  be  consistent  with  current  CBO  as- 
sumptions. 

This  study  would  seek  to  quantify  the  im- 
pact on  employment,  financial  markets, 
state  and  federal  revenue,  and  other  eco- 
nomic indicators  both  direct  and  Indirect 
that  would  result  from  the  adoption  of  the 
specified  budget  proposals. 

Because  the  Congress  is  currently  delib- 
erating budget  resolutions  in  both  the  House 
and  Senate,  the  results  of  this  study  are 
needed  as  quickly  as  possible.  Dan  Stanley, 
from  my  staff,  will  assist  you  and  answer 
any  questions  that  you  may  have  on  this 
matter.  Please  feel  free  to  contact  him  at 
224-6521. 

Sincerely, 

BOB  Dole, 
U.S.  Senate. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Let  me  read  a  por- 
tion of  that  letter  for  the  Record  as 
part  of  my  verbal  remarks  here  to  the 
U.S.  Senate. 

While  our  defense  spending  should  be 
predicated  upon  our  national  security  needs, 
it  is  the  responsibility  of  Congress  to  fully 
assess  the  economic  ramifications  of  the 
*  *  *  defense  spending  with  all  the  facts  at 
hand. 

That  is  a  portion  of  Senator  Dole's 
letter  to  the  CBO. 

He  says: 

Therefore,  I  am  writing  to  ask  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office  to  conduct  an  anal- 
ysis of  the  effect  that  these  defense  budget 
proposals  would  have  on  the  economy  as  a 
whole,  while  paying  special  attention  to  the 
effects  on  selected  regional  and  local  econo- 
mies. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  believe  Sen- 
ator Dole,  the  distinguished  Repub- 
lican leader,  told  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  what  to  select,  where  to 
select  it,  but  rather,  he  said,  give  us  an 
overview  and  then  give  us  some  se- 
lected regional  and  local  economies 
and  the  effect  thereon. 

The  Congressional  Budget  Office  did 
what  it  was  asked  to  do.  I  do  not  al- 
ways agree  with  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office's  analyses.  As  an  exam- 
ple, I  understand  that  the  chairman  of 
the  Budget  Committee,  Senator  Sas- 
SER,  reviewed  the  CBO  analysis  this 
morning  relating  to  the  President's 
proposal  to  change  the  accounting  sys- 
tem for  the  Pension  Benefit  Guaranty 
Corporation.  That  analysis  by  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office  is  not  going  to 
make  Republicans  happy,  is  not  going 
to  make  the  President  happy,  and  I  do 
not  think  we  are  going  to  come  down 
here  and  say  that  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  has  turned  partisan  be- 
cause they  make  that  report.  Repub- 
licans have  always  had  problems  with 
the  Congressional  Budget  Office  and 
the  Joint  Tax  Committee  on  their 
analysis  of  the  distributional  effect  of 


the  capital  gains  tax  proposals.  I  do 
not  believe,  as  they  make  those,  that 
we  contend  they  do  so  because  they  are 
told  to  do  that  by  someone  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle. 

So  I  am  somewhat  taken  aback  by 
the  majority  leader's  statement  this 
morning  that  somehow  this  CBO  report 
on  the  impact  of  defense  cuts  was 
somehow  a  political  effort  against 
three  Democratic  leaders  in  the  Con- 
gress. 

What  has  the  majority  leader  upset  is 
one  small  part  of  this  report,  and  not 
really  the  major  part  of  it,  where  CBO 
selected  three  communities  and  three 
economies,  local  in  nature,  to  deter- 
mine what  the  different  defense  cuts 
would  do  to  those  areas.  I  think  we 
have  all  been  Interested  in  that  kind  of 
analysis.  I  see  the  distinguished  Presid- 
ing Officer,  and  I  believe  we  would  like 
very  much  to  have  the  CBO,  or  some- 
body neutral  and  competent,  do  the 
economic  impact  with  reference  to  his 
State  in  one  of  his  communities  as  it 
pertains  to  one  of  the  very  controver- 
sial cuts  in  the  President's  budget. 

These  three  different  areas  of  the 
country — the  west  coast,  east  coast. 
and  in  between— are  different  and 
unique  economies;  we  have  an  urban 
economy,  a  retirement  and  high 
growth  area,  and  a  relatively  rural 
area  of  this  country.  The  results  were 
different.  The  study  will  speak  for  it- 
self. Depending  on  the  level  of  defense 
cuts  selected,  different  communities 
will  be  affected  differently.  Some  will 
be  able  to  absorb  the  cuts  easier  than 
others. 

The  Republican  leader  did  not  select 
the  areas.  In  fact,  the  study,  if  you 
look  at  it  beyond  the  three  cities  and 
their  surrounding  areas,  finds  that  the 
State  of  Kansas,  his  State — and  I  might 
add.  New  Mexico,  the  State  that  I  rep- 
resent— suffers  significantly  under  pro- 
posals to  cut  defense.  In  fact,  they  are 
highly  ranked  among  the  States,  on 
the  high  side,  in  terms  of  detrimental 
effect. 

I  might  say,  so  everybody  will  under- 
stand, and  I  am  sure  they  know  it,  but 
let  us  call  it  to  everybody's  attention, 
Maine  is  also  represented  by  a  Repub- 
lican Senator,  Senator  Cohen.  I  assume 
he  is  just  as  adversely  affected  by  the 
economic  analysis  of  his  community 
and  the  ironworks  and  its  possible 
shutdown  as  is  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader. 

I  might  also  say  that  St.  Louis  is  said 
to  be  an  area,  that  is  the  area  of  the 
Democratic  leader  from  the  House.  For 
the  record,  it  is  also  part  of  the  area  of 
Senator  Bond,  who  is  running  for  re- 
election as  a  Republican  Senator,  and 
Senator  Danforth,  who  is  a  Repub- 
lican Senator.  I  think  it  is  in  their 
States,  and  they  are  concerned,  also. 

I  might  also  suggest  that  in  Califor- 
nia, while  the  specific  study  is  in  fact 
the  district  occupied  by  the  chairman 
of  the  Budget  Committee  in  the  House, 


it  is  also  a  State  represented  by  a  Re- 
publican Senator,  Senator  Seymour.  I 
really  do  not  believe  they  were  selected 
for  anything  other  than  the  kind  of 
economy  and  the  potential  impact  of 
detense  cuts. 

So,  simply.  I  ask  that  before  the  ma- 
jority leader  takes  out  after  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office  and  suggests 
that  Republicans  somehow  put  CBO  up 
to  the  study  with  such  suggestions  as 
we  might  have  a  good  deal  on  the 
Brooklyn  Bridge  for  those  who  think 
otherwise,  as  the  majority  leader  said. 
I  think  we  should  examine  the  record. 
Do  not  kill  the  messenger  because  you 
do  not  like  the  message. 

Under  many  of  the  proposals,  chiefly 
led  by  Democratic  Senators  and  the 
Democratic  leader,  proposals  to  cut  de- 
fense in  very  large  proportions  over  the 
President's  plan,  will  cause  serious  eco- 
nomic woes  to  the  country  and  to 
many  regions. 

I  regret  to  say  that  many  areas  may 
"take  a  bath."  "When  pounding  these 
swords  into  plowshares,  the  double 
edge  of  the  sword  sometimes  cuts." 

Mr.  President.  I  want  to  take  a  cou- 
ple minutes  to  talk  about  the  Demo- 
cratic economic  recovery  plan  promul- 
gated by  the  U.S.  House,  which  is  sup- 
posed to  create  jobs  for  Americans.  The 
Washington  Post,  on  Wednesday,  had 
an  editorial  that  is  rather  astounding. 
The  headline  says,  "The  Wrong  Way  on 
Taxes."  It  then  proceeds  to  say  pre- 
cisely what  we  have  been  saying  on 
this  side,  and  what  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  and  the  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas have  been  saying:  Put  an  across- 
the-board  middle-income  tax  cut  for  2 
years,  with  a  new  tax  permanent  in  na- 
ture going  on  indefinitely,  sort  of  a 
rent  a  tax  cut,  but  putting  a  perma- 
nent tax  increase  of  $90-plus  billion  on 
some  Americans  is  not  an  economic 
plan  to  create  jobs.  It  is  a  political 
stimulus  directed  at  producing  votes 
favorable  to  those  who  propose  the  tax 
cut.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  that 
article  and  also  a  well-written  editorial 
from  the  Albuquerque  Journal  on  Feb- 
ruary 16,  1992,  be  printed  in  the 
Record:  "End  Economic  Politics." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  19, 1992) 
THE  Wrong  Way  on  Taxes 

The  House  Democratic  caucus  is  scheduled 
to  give  its  opinion  today  of  the  tax  bill 
pasted  together  last  week  by  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  Democrats.  If  the  party 
stands  for  anything  but  buying  votes  in  an 
election  year  at  the  expense  of  future  defi- 
cits, the  decision  ought  to  be  easy.  This  is  a 
shapeless  bill,  itself  the  product  of  vote-buy- 
ing within  the  committee.  It  violates  some 
of  the  Democrats'  own  supposed  precepts  and 
in  the  long  run  will  likely  hurt  more  than 
help  the  economy  while  reducing  either  par- 
ty's ability  to  govern.  If  there's  got  to  be  a 
tax  bill  at  all,  as  apparently  there  does,  the 
caucus  should  tell  the  committee  members 
to  start  over. 


The  committee  members  claim  the  bill  Is 
paid  for.  That's  true  only  on  paper,  and  even 
the  paper  is  thin.  First  you  have  to  suspend 
disbelief  and  accept  that  next  election  year 
Congress  will  cancel  the  middle-class  tax 
credit — expressed  as  an  offset  to  Social  Secu- 
rity taxes— that  this  year  it  feels  compelled 
to  gr&nt.  Then  you  must  suspend  the  budget 
rules  as  well.  The  Democrats  themselves  ac- 
knowledge that  the  bill  wouldn't  pay  for  it- 
self in  the  first  two  years,  when  the  theoreti- 
cally temporary  middle-class  benefit  would 
be  greater  than  the  permanent  tax  increase 
on  the  rich  that  they  propose  to  finance  It. 
That  short-term  increase  in  the  deficit  and 
stimulus  of  the  weak  economy  is  part  of 
their  plan.  Only  after  the  successor  Congress 
let  the  credit  lapse  would  fiscal  responsibil- 
ity be  achieved,  over  five  or  six  years.  But 
that's  always  when  fiscal  responsibility  is  to 
be  achieved— later. 

Meanwhile,  the  Democrats  would  also  give 
up  whatever  high  ground  they  possess  on  the 
issue  of  capital  gains  as  well.  An  indexing 
provision  that  they  have  put  In  this  bill 
would  over  time  be  about  as  generous  a  cap- 
ital gains  tax  cut  as  the  president  has  pro- 
posed. What's  left  to  argue  about  except  the 
terms  of  delivery?  The  gains  cut  was  put  in 
the  bill  to  win  votes,  but  it  would  weaken 
the  bill  on  grounds  of  fairness  as  well  as  on 
grounds  of  responsibility  while  doing  little 
for  the  economy.  The  Democrats  say  that 
the  social  objective  of  the  bill  Is  to  move 
money  from  the  rich  who  don't  need  it  to  a 
middle  class  that  does.  Then  they  cancel  the 
middle-class  tax  credit  after  two  years  and 
leave  in  place  the  gains  cut  that  would  go 
mainly  to  the  rich?  The  long-term  effect 
would  be  to  increase  taxes  on  the  rich  to  pay 
for  a  tax  cut  mainly  for  the  rich  and  for  a 
permanent  cut  in  the  corporate  tax  rate, 
which  was  also  put  in  the  bill.  Is  that  bowl 
of  gray  oatmeal  what  the  Democrats  are  for? 

This  bill  is  part  of  a  bidding  contest  that 
can  only  go  in  the  wrong  direction.  Already 
the  House  Democrats  have  adopted  a  version 
of  the  president's  capital  gains  tax  proposal, 
while  he  has  adopted  a  version  of  their  pro- 
posed middle-income  tax  cut.  The  Senate 
waits  in  the  wings  with  proposals  of  Its  own. 
The  caucus  needs  to  cut  everyone's  losses, 
including  the  Democrats'.  Just  say  no. 

[From  the  Albuquerque  Journal,  Feb.  16, 

19921 

End  Economic  politics 

The  nation's  economic  signals  continue  to 
be  mixed  as  an  election-spooked  Congress 
grasps  for  an  election-year  tax  cut  panacea. 

On  the  bright  side,  retail  and  auto  sales 
are  up;  housing  starts  and  sales  are  strong; 
new  unemployment  claims  are  down;  whole- 
sale prices  are  declining  and  economic  in- 
dexes are  headed  slowly  upward.  Retail  sales 
picked  up  0.6  percent  in  January,  which  some 
analysts  say  signals  a  trend  which  could 
begin  to  reduce  inventories  and  spur  produc- 
tion. 

On  the  cloudy  side,  industrial  production  is 
down  0.9  percent;  business  inventories  are 
up;  and  business  sales  fell  1.7  percent  In  De- 
cember for  the  sharpest  decline  since  a  2.2 
percent  fall  in  December  1990.  If  inventories 
increase  in  relation  to  sales,  production 
could  be  cut  back  even  more  and  workers 
laid  off  as  businesses  try  to  reduce  their 
backlogs. 

Analysts  point  out  that  the  1.53  inven- 
tories-to-sales  ratio  nearly  matches  the  av- 
erage ratio  for  the  past  40  years  and  there- 
fore is  not  cause  for  alarm.  During  the  severe 
recessions  of  1974-75  and  1981-82,  the  average 
inventories-to-sales  ratio  topped  1.70. 
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Stii: .  the  mixed  economic  flgrures  seem  to 
sug-gei  t  some  hope  that  an  economic  upturn 
is  unc  er  way.  The  economic  situation  does 
not  sv  pport  a  largely  tokeu  tax  cut  for  the 
middli  class— which  would  either  further 
build  he  menaclngr  federal  deficit  or  require 
a  con  esponding  tax  hike  on  the  wealthy. 
The  I  •emocratic  tax  plan— to  grant  a  tax 
credit  of  $200  per  wage  earner  and  to  impose 
a  new  35  percent  tax  rate  on  high  income 
people  and  a  10  percent  surtax  on  million- 
aires- might  buy  votes  for  candidates,  but  it 
won't  add  a  thing  to  getting  the  economy 
movir  I  again.  In  fact,  uncertainty  about 
pendli  g  tax  hikes  could  postpone  or  retard 
spend:  ng  and  investment  decisions  by  that 
segme  it  of  the  economy  central  to  getting 
things  moving. 

Coni  ress  should  act  upon  parts  of  Presi- 
dent '.  lush's  tax  plan,  especially  those  per- 
tainin  f  to  investment  tax  credits  and  credits 
for  sc  me  home  buyers— things  that  would 
trigge  •  economic  activity  to  justify  their 
cost  t   the  federal  treasury. 

Tin!  erlng  with  the  economy  during  an 
electli  n-year  recession  is  probably  inevi- 
table IS  both  parties  in  Congress  and  Presi- 
dent I  ush  jockey  for  political  advantage.  It 
doesn' ;  make  economic  sense,  however,  to 
needle  ssly  widen  the  deficit  when  signs  point 
towar  I  a  gradual  recovery. 

Broi  d-based  tax  relief  for  the  middle  class, 
while  -ichly  justified  on  the  grounds  of  fair- 
ness. 1  i  not  possible  in  the  current  economic 
condit  Ions,  if  Congress  and  the  White  House 
are  to  keep  faith  with  the  economic  impera- 
tive o|  controlling  the  deficit. 
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ECONOMIC  PLAN 

MrJ    DOMENICI.     Mr.     President.     I 

woul4  like  now  to  make  one  new  obser- 

about  the  Democratic  plan  com- 

of  the  House  leadership  for  eco- 

recovery  and  jobs  for  America. 

dther  observation  that  has  not  yet 

nade. 

1  ow  becomes  a  reality  that  when 

the  final  proposal,  Mr.  Presi- 

it  had  been   kind  of  pieced  to- 

and  then  it  finally  got  into  one 

ind    it    finally    got    analyzed    in 

In  1992  and  1993  the  proposal  for 

obs  for  Americans,  an  economic 

sustained  economic  growth,  will  reduce 

taken  into  the  United  States,  is 

tax  cut  in  the  first  2  years  of  $35 

about   $34.5   million,    or   some 

sum.  and  I  round  it  to  35,  and  I 

veryone  want  to   know  what  it 


et 


ipeans  that  if  that  were  to  become 

us  say  over  a  President's  veto, 

would  then  be  a  sequester  under 

efcisting  law  of  the  land,  a  seques- 

pick  up  the  difference  in  the  in- 

deficit  of  $35  billion.  That  is 

that  bill  would  do,  increase  the 

by  $35  billion,  and  I  have  a  list 

mandatory  across-the-board  cuts 

vould  follow  forth  with  under  the 

budget  policies  of  the  Nation. 
11  just  randomly  tick  off  the  man- 
entitlement  programs  that  will 
across  the  board  under  the  pro- 
that    the    U.S.    House,    Demo- 
led  House,  says  will  be  the  eco- 
recovery  plan. 

amount  in  billions  of  dol- 

Commodity   Credit   Corporation. 

family     support     payments     to 

1.8;  social  services  block  grants 

]  oor,    elderly,    and    disabled.    2.7. 
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These  are  billions  of  dollars  taken  off 
those  programs  to  make  up  for  the  in- 
creased deficit  of  that  master  plan  for 
economic  recovery  and  jobs. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  detailed  list  of  potential 
impact  of  the  $34.4  billion  sequester 
preliminary  estimates  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Potential  impact  of  a  $34,400,000,000  sequester— 
Preliminary  estimates 
Program    and    segaester  Billions' 

impact 

Mandatory  programs  subject  to  spe- 
cial sequester  rules: 
Medicare  (Maximum  sequester=4 
percent  of  payments  to  hospitals 
and  M.D.'s):  Would  cut  payments 
to  physicians  and  hospitals  by  4 
percent,  but  beneficiaries  would 
be  liable  for  unpaid  balances  un- 
less   providers    accept    reduced 

amounts  as  payment  In  full  3.8 

Guaranteed  student  loans:  Would 
effectively  raise  the  interest  rate 
on  student  loans— by  reducing  the 
special  allowance  for  lenders  by 
one-quarter  percentage  point  to 
7.95  percent  and  increasing  the 
origination  fee  on  Stafford  loans 
paid    by    recipients    by    one-half 

percentage  point  (*) 

Vocation  rehabilitation:  Elimi- 
nates increases  to  keep  up  with 

inflation .1 

Foster  care/adoption  assistance: 
Reduce  matching  payments  for 
those  States  that  have  increases 
in  payment  rates  planned  for  fis- 
cal year  1993 (') 

Mandatory      programs     subject      to 
across-the-board  sequester  rules: 
Because   many    programs   are    ex- 
empt from  sequester,  those  that 
are  not  would  have  to  be  cut  by 
100    percent.    This    across-the- 
board    sequester    would    elimi- 
nate  all    new    support   in    1993 
(mandatory   only)   for   the   fol- 
lowing programs: 
Commodity    Credit    Corporation: 
Crop  payments  to  farmers  for 
the    1993    crop    year    would    be 

eliminated  ^10.5 

Social  Services  Block  Grants: 
Poor,  elderly,  and  disabled 
could  lose  support  services  such 
as  meals  on  wheels  and  home 
health  aids.  Child  care  assist- 
ance could  also  be  cut 2.7 

Family     support     payments     to 
States:  Benefits  eliminated  ......  1.8 

Interim  assistance  to  States  for 
legalization:  No  SLIAG  pay- 
ments to  help  States  cope  with 

immigrants .8 

AFDC  work  programs:  Would 
throw  many  jobless  AFDC  re- 
cipients out  of  work   training 

programs .7 

VA   Housing   Loan   Program:   No 

VA  Home  Loan  Program .6 

Veterans'  education,  readjust- 
ment benefits— Veterans'  edu- 
cation would  be  interrupted. 
Disabled    veterans    would    lose 

special  support  assistance  .6 

FHA  General  and  Special  Risk  In- 
surance Fund  liquidating  ac- 
count (insurance  claims)  .5 


Program    and    sequester 
impact 

Payments  to  States  for  Mineral 
Leasing  Act:  Massive  cut  in 
funds  States  use  for  schools  and 

roads  

Justice  activities  financed  by  im- 
migration and  border  fees 

Forest  Service  permanent  appro- 
priations   

Customs  Forfeiture  Fund,  sala- 
ries  and   expenses,    unclaimed/ 

abandoned  goods  fund 

Assets  Forfeiture  fund:  Would  re- 
duce resources  available  to 
fight    the    war    on    drugs    and 

crime  

Forest  Service.  Cooperative  Work 

Trust  Fund 

Payments  to  Japanese  Internees 
Agricultural    Marketing   Service, 
funds    for    strengthening    mar- 
kets,  income  and   supply   (sec. 

32)  

Rehabilitation       services       and 

handicapped  research  

Other 

Programs  funded  by  use  of  offset- 
ting collections  subject  to  se- 
quester   

Discretionary  across-the-board  se- 
quester percentages: 
Nondefense  programs:  1.5  percent; 
Defense  programs:  1.3  percent 
(Assumes  military  personnel  ex- 
empt)   


Billions' 


.3 


.3 
.2 


.2 
2.1 


3.9 


3.3 


Total,  outlay  reductions 34.4 

'  Sequester  amount  (fiscal  year  1993  outlays). 

^150.000.000  or  less. 

^CCC  outlays  include  S6.000.000.000  of  1994  outlays 
associated  with  the  1993  crop  year  sequester. 

NOTE.— If  a  sequester  of  more  than  S31. 100.000.000  is 
required,  then  a  deficit  sequester  to  reduce  discre- 
tionary programs  would  be  necessary. 


PRIVILEGE  OF  THE  FLOOR— 

S.  1150 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Gemma 
Weiblinger,  a  fellow  assigned  to  the 
staff  of  the  Senate  Budget  Committee, 
be  granted  privileges  during  the  consid- 
eration of  S.  1150,  the  Higher  Education 
Authorization  Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  yield  the  Hoor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  has 
expired. 


A  TIME  FOR  BOLDNESS 

Mr.  SANFORD.  Mr.  President.  I  can 
say  that  without  any  question  the  peo- 
ple of  my  State  are  deeply  worried 
about  the  recession  and  fear  it  will  get 
worse. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  President  is 
attempting  to  direct  attention  to  the 
process  instead  of  the  substance,  so  we 
see  the  date  of  passage  become  more 
important  than  what  is  to  be  passed. 

Mr.  President,  I  come  to  the  Senate 
Chamber  today  to  take  a  stand  for 
boldness,  for  leadership,  for  swift  ac- 
tion, and  for  the  kind  of  vision  that 
sees  America  in  its  people  and  their 
hopes.  What  our  duty  demands  of  us  is 


that  we  shape  policies  that  create  jobs. 
Jobs  are  the  bedrock  of  every  family, 
not  little  charts  in  the  Commerce  De- 
partment, but  life  itself.  Mr.  President, 
I  think  the  White  House  economic  re- 
covery proposals  sent  to  Congress  are 
too  little  and  too  timid. 

Before  the  recess,  I  laid  out  an  eco- 
nomic recovery  plan  which  pins  down 
the  real  concerns  and  issues  that  must 
be  addressed  and  attacked  in  order  to 
lift  off  our  economy  and  get  it  flying 
smoothly  again.  Of  course,  there  are  no 
simple  or  easy  answers  to  the  present 
job  loss,  but  it  is  certain  that  there 
will  be  no  economic  revival  without  po- 
litical courage  and  boldness.  There  are 
no  quick  fixes,  but  there  are  quick  ac- 
tions we  can  take.  My  suggestions  call 
for  a  comprehensive,  3-year  program 
that  would  begin  quickly,  and  steadily 
stabilize  our  Nation's  prosperity. 

My  plan  is  not  based  on  the  super- 
ficial, gratification  of  the  administra- 
tion's. We  need  a  recovery  program 
that  is  a  real,  long-term  plan,  not  a  fly- 
by-night  plan  with  only  the  promise 
and  illusion  of  satisfactory  results — to 
get  us  through  the  next  election.  Presi- 
dent Bush's  proposed  solution  to  the 
economic  crisis  is  like  giving  someone 
with  a  toothache  a  pain  pill  to  get  bet- 
ter; you  feel  good  until  the  medicine 
wears  off,  and  then  you're  stuck  with 
the  same  old  bad  tooth.  My  proposal  is 
that  we  go  ahesid  and  drill  to  the  root 
of  the  problem,  remove  the  decayed, 
outdated,  and  ineffective  practices,  and 
build  back  up  a  new,  healthy,  and  pros- 
perous economy. 

Many  of  my  proposals  are  ideas  that 
are  not  new  to  either  the  Congress  or 
the  administration.  I  propose  what  we 
ought  to  be  doing  anyhow.  Parts  of  this 
economic  recovery  package  have  fallen 
on  the  administration's  deaf  ears  for 
many  months,  causing  the  American 
people  to  endure  unemployment  lines 
and  other  unnecessary  hardships  in  ex- 
change for  President  Bush's  Hoover- 
like sentiments  of  "Prosperity  is  just 
around  the  corner."  My  plan  of  actions 
is  one  that  should  have  been  in  place 
all  along,  without  having  to  wait  for 
the  Nation  to  be  sucked  down  in  the 
whirlpool  of  a  recession  in  order  to  be 
implemented.  We  do  not  have  time  to 
wait  around  for  one  more  round  of 
economists'  projections — Americans 
are  tired  of  waiting.  It  is  time  for  ac- 
tion. 

History  will  tell  us  that  it  was  this 
sort  of  wait-and-see  attitude  that 
caused  the  plunge  from  recession  to  de- 
pression in  the  Hoover  administration. 
President  Hoover  was  being  pulled  in 
many  directions  after  the  stock  mar- 
ket crash  of  October  1929,  and  so  he 
made  a  fatal  mistake.  He  became  reluc- 
tant to  do  anything.  He  put  off  dealing 
effectively  with  the  problems  of  the 
banking  system,  just  as  the  current 
Republican  administration  is  putting  it 
off  today.  This  indecision  by  the  Hoo- 
ver administration  allowed  bank  after 


bank  to  fold,  causing  widespread  panic 
and  untold  damage  to  an  already  weak 
economy. 

We  are  witnessing  similar  failures 
today.  When  the  Bank  of  New  England 
was  forced  to  fail,  its  waves  hit  a  thou- 
sand other  businesses,  inundating  New 
Hampshire,  as  we  have  been  reminded 
so  vividly  over  the  past  weeks,  but 
reaching  certainly  as  far  as  North 
Carolina  where  credit  lines  were  elimi- 
nated for  perfectly  sound  businesses. 

President  Hoover  was  unusually  in- 
telligent, and  he  brought  to  life  an  ex- 
cellent idea  in  the  Reconstruction  Fi- 
nance Corporation  [RFC].  His  World 
War  I  experiences  taught  him  that 
shoring  up  sound  businesses  was  good 
business.  The  trouble  was  the  Hoover 
administration  lacked  courage  and  de- 
cisiveness. They  did  not  put  the  RFC 
into  motion  until  1932,  3  years  after  the 
first  indications  of  a  recession.  They 
were  "too  little,  too  late."  They  lacked 
the  boldness  to  empower  the  RFC  with 
the  authority  and  money  it  needed  to 
be  effective.  Jesse  Jones,  who  led  the 
RFC  to  its  great  success,  wrote  in  his 
book: 

It  soon  became  apparent  that  the  Act 
which  created  the  RFC  was  much  too  restric- 
tive, that  the  task  of  the  economic  recon- 
struction and  restoration  of  confidence  re- 
quired a  broader  approach  than  our  financial 
and  political  leaders  had  foreseen.  The  origi- 
nal Act  did  not  provide  for  putting  capital 
into  banks  and  insurance  companies.  Nor 
was  it  effective  in  immediately  reviving 
business,  or  even  to  any  great  extent  in  halt- 
ing the  downward  trend,  which  did  not  reach 
bottom  until  March  1933. 

Democratic  leader  of  the  House  at 
the  time.  Representative  Rainey  of  Illi- 
nois, introduced  legislation  broadening 
the  RFC's  powers,  which  passed  in  both 
the  House  and  the  Senate,  but  was  ve- 
toed by  President  Hoover.  The  tragedy 
of  history,  the  tragedy  for  America,  is 
that  President  Hoover  lacked  political 
courage.  He  did  not  proceed  on  his 
course.  The  RFC  Program  was  one  of 
the  first  revitalized  under  the  Roo- 
sevelt administration,  saving  thou- 
sands of  banks  and  the  businesses  that 
relied  upon  them.  We  must  adopt  strat- 
egies such  as  these  that  have  worked  in 
the  past. 

We  are  behind  in  our  building  of  pub- 
lic works  and  infrastructure,  in  home 
construction,  and  in  science  education 
and  research.  To  start  catching  up  will 
bring  jobs  to  the  economy  and  build  a 
stronger  nation. 

We  need  stronger,  more  secure,  and 
more  confident  banks.  To  enact  long 
overdue  reforms  will  create  jobs  and 
build  a  stronger  nation. 

We  need,  as  always,  to  invest  in  peo- 
ple, and  if  we  pay  attention  to  their  op- 
portunities, we  will  create  jobs  and 
build  a  stronger  nation. 

The  Republican  administration  for 
about  12  years  has  neglected  public 
construction,  has  weakened  the  savings 
and  banking  system,  and  has  short- 
changed  education   and    training  and 


housing.  They  have  failed  in  courage 
and  candor  as  Herbert  Hoover  failed. 

It  is  time  to  get  going  again.  Doing 
what  we  ought  to  have  been  doing  all 
along  is  the  best  way  to  get  out  of  this 
recession  and  to  get  people  back  on  the 
job.  President  Bush's  economic  mes- 
sage to  our  country  brings  up  some  dis- 
turbingly haunting  ghosts  from  the 
past.  His  plan  is  a  small  grab  bag  of  old 
ideas.  It  fails  to  reflect  either  the 
changed  world  we  live  in  or  share  any 
vision  for  the  future. 

This  is  no  time  for  inaction;  let  us 
not  let  President  Bush  make  the  same 
mistakes  President  Hoover  made.  Let's 
put  together  a  comprehensive  eco- 
nomic plan  and  act  on  it.  Congress  can 
put  the  Nation  on  the  right  track.  Oth- 
erwise it  will  not  be  done. 


HIGHER  EDUCATION  AMENDMENTS 
OF  1991 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration  of 
the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  now  resume  consideration  of  S. 
1150. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

MODIFICATION  TO  COMMITTEE  SUBSTTTUTE 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Committee,  I  send  to  the  desk  a  modi- 
fication to  the  committee  substitute 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consider- 
ation and  ask  that  it  be  treated  as 
original  text  for  the  purposes  of  further 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  a  right  to  modifSr  the  sub- 
stitute. 

The  substitute  is  so  modified. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  is  as 
follows: 

On  pages  11  and  12,  strike  all  beginning 
with  "Sec.  401."  through  the  item  relating  to 
section  475,  and  insert  the  following: 

Sec.  401.  Program  authority  and  method  of 
distribution. 

Sec.  402.  Repealers. 

Sec.  403.  Authorization  of  appropriations. 

Sec.  404.  Amount  and  duration  of  grants. 

Sec.  405.  Agreements  with  institutions;  se- 
lection of  recipients. 

Sec.  406.  Allocation  of  funds. 

Sec.  407.  Grants  to  States  for  State  student 
Incentives. 

Sec.  408.  Applications  for  State  student  in- 
centive grant  program. 

Sec.  409.  Early  intervention  program. 

Sec.  410.  Special  programs  for  students  from 
disadvantaged  backgrounds. 

Sec.  411.  Talent  search. 

Sec.  412.  Upward  bound. 

Sec.  413.  Student  support  services. 
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Educational  opportunity  centers. 

Staff  development  activities. 

Evaluation  for  program  improve- 
ment. 

Special  programs  for  students 
whose  families  are  engaged  in 
migrant  and  seasonal  farm- 
work. 

Scholarships  authorized. 

Allocation  among  States. 

Selection  of  scholars. 

Stipends  and  scholarship  condi- 
tions. 

Construction  of  needs  provisions. 

Awards  ceremony. 

Authorization  of  appropriations. 

Payments  to  institutions  of  higher 
education. 

Veterans  education  outreach  pro- 
gram. 

Grants  to  students  in  attendance  at 
institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation. 

Advances  for  reserve  funds  of  State 
and  nonprofit  private  loan  in- 
surance programs. 

Limitations  on  individual  federally 
insured  loans  and  on  Federal 
loan  insurance. 

Eligibility  of  student  borrowers 
and  terms  of  federally  insured 
student  loans. 

Applicable  interest  rates. 

Federal  payments  to  reduce  stu- 
dent interest  costs. 

Supplemental  loan  for  students. 

Plus  loans. 

Consolidation  loans. 

Default  reduction  programs. 

Requirements  for  disbursement  of 
student  loans. 

Default  rates. 

Reports  to  credit  bureaus  and  insti- 
tutions of  higher  education. 

Legal  powers  and  responsibilities. 

Student  loan  information  by  eligi- 
ble lenders. 

Definitions  for  student  loan  insur- 
ance program. 

Repayment  by  the  Secretary  of 
loans  of  bankrupt,  deceased  or 
disabled  borrowers. 

Special  allowances. 

Student  loan  marketing  associa- 
tion. 

Authorization  of  appropriations. 

Allocation  of  funds. 

Grants  for  work-study  programs. 

Job  location  and  development  pro- 
grams. 

Work  study  for  community  service- 
learning  on  behalf  of  low  in- 
come individuals  and  families. 

Work-learning  program  and  stu- 
dent mentor  pilot  program. 

Income  contingent  direct  loan  dem- 
onstration program. 

Authorization  of  appropriations. 

Allocation  of  funds. 

Agreements  with  institutions  of 
higher  education. 

Student  loan  information  by  eligi- 
ble institutions. 

Terms  of  loans. 

Cancellation  of  loans  for  certain 
public  service. 

Distribution  of  assets  from  student 
loan  funds. 

Student  aid  methodology. 

Amount  of  need. 

Cost  of  attendance. 

Family  contribution. 

Student  aid  methodology;  data  ele- 
ments. 


Sec.  465.  Expected  family  contribution  for 
dependent  students. 

Sec.  466.  Elxpected  family  contribution  for 
independent  students  with  de- 
pendents other  than  a  spouse. 

Sec.  467.  Expected  family  contribution  for 
single  independent  students  or 
for  married  independent  stu- 
dents without  other  depend- 
ents. 

Sec.  468.  Regulations;  updated  tables. 

Sec.  469.  Simplified  needs  test. 

Sec.  470.  Discretion  of  student  financial  aid 
officer. 

Sec.  471.  Disregard  of  student  aid  in  other 
Federal  programs. 

Sec.  472.  Definitions;  general  calculation 
rules. 

Sec.  473.  Definitions. 

Sec.  474.  Master  calendar. 

Sec.  475.  Forms  and  regulations. 

Sec.  476.  Student  eligibility. 

Sec.  477.  Information  dissemination  activi- 
ties. 

Sec.  478.  National  student  loan  data  system. 

Sec.  479.  Simplification  of  the  lending  proc- 
ess for  borrowers. 

Sec.  480.  Training  in  financial  aid  and  stu- 
dent support  services. 

Sec.  481.  Program  participation  agreements. 

Sec.  482.  Assignment  of  identification  num- 
bers. 

Sec.  483.  Transfer  of  allotments. 

Sec.  484.  Criminal  penalties. 

Sec.  485.  Advisory  committee  on  student  fi- 
nancial assistance. 

Sec.  486.  General  provisions. 

Sec.  487.  Institutional  integrity  program  re- 
quired. 
On  page  13,  redesignate  the  item  relating 

to  section  708  as  the  item  relating  to  section 

709. 

On  page  13,  after  the  item  relating  to  sec- 
tion 707,  insert  the  following: 

Sec.  708.  Historically  Black  college  and  uni- 
versity capital  financing. 

On  page  13,  redesignate  the  item  relating 
to  section  708  as  the  item  relating  to  section 
709. 

On  page  14,  after  the  item  relating  to  sec- 
tion 1404,  insert  the  following: 

Sec.  1405.  Repeal  of  national  science  schol- 
ars program. 
On  page  14,  strike  all  beginning  with  "Sec. 
1501."  through  the  item  relating  to  section 
1506,  and  insert  the  following: 

TITLE  XV— NATIONAL  CENTER  FOR  THE 

WORKPLACE 
Sec.  1501.  Purpose;  designation. 
Sec.  1502.  Establishment. 
Sec.  1503.  Use  of  funds. 
Sec.  1504.  Board  of  Advisors. 
Sec.  1505.  Gifts  and  donations. 
Sec.  1506.  Authorization. 
TITLE  XVI— INDIAN  HIGHER  EDUCATION 

PROGRAMS 
Part  A— Tribally  Controlled  Community 

Colleges 
Sec.  1601.  Reauthorization    of    the    Tribally 
Controlled  Community  Colleges 
Act. 
Part  B— Higher  Education  Tribal  Grant 
Authorization  Act 
Sec.  1611.  Short  title. 
Sec.  1612.  Findings. 
Sec.  1613.  Program  authority. 
Sec.  1614.  Qualification  for  grants  to  tribes. 
Sec.  1615.  Allocation  of  grant  funds. 
Sec.  1616.  Limitations  on  use  of  funds. 


Sec.  1617.  Administrative  provisions. 
Part  C— Critical  needs  for  Tribal 
development  act 

Sec.  1621.  Short  title. 

Sec.  1622.  Definitions. 

Sec.  1623.  Service  conditions  permitted. 

Sec.  1624.  Critical  area  service  agreements. 

Sec.  1625.  General  provisions. 

Part  D— Institute  of  American  Indian 

Native  Culture  and  arts  Development 
Sec.  1631.  Institute  of  American  Indian  Na- 
tive Culture  and  Arts  Develop- 
ment. 

Part  Ei— American  Indian  postsecondary 
ECONOMIC  Development  Scholarship 
Sec.  1641.  American    Indian    Postsecondary 
Economic  Development  Schol- 
arship. 
Sec.  1642.  Indian  scholarships. 
Sec.  1643.  Scholarship  conditions. 
Sec.  1644.  Report. 
Sec.  1645.  Authorization  of  appropriations. 

On  page  17,  line  15,  insert  "(hereafter  in 
this  subpart  referred  to  as  the  'Director  of 
the  Fund')"  before  the  period. 

On  page  17,  lines  18  and  19,  strike  "for  the 
Improvement  of  Postsecondary  Education". 

On  page  22,  line  20,  strike  "(1)—"  and  insert 
"(1)  may  include — ". 

On  page  22,  line  21,  strike  "shall  Include". 

On  page  22,  line  23,  strike  "and". 

On  page  22,  strike  line  24. 

On  page  23,  line  1,  strike  "(1)"  and  insert 
"(B)". 

On  page  23,  line  4,  strike  "(ii)"  and  insert 
"(C)". 

On  page  23,  line  7,  strike  "(iii)"  and  insert 
"(D)". 

On  page  23,  lines  11  and  12,  strike  "con- 
tained" and  insert  "containing". 

On  page  24.  line  21,  strike  "for  not  more 
than  2  years". 

On  page  25,  strike  lines  13  through  20,  and 
insert  the  following: 

(b)  Limitation.— No  grant  under  this  sub- 
part to  an  institution  of  higher  education 
shall  exceed  $25,000  in  any  one  fiscal  year. 

On  page  29,  -line  17,  strike  the  end 
quotation  marks  and  the  second  period. 

On  page  29,  between  lines  17  and  18,  Insert 
the  following: 
"Part  C— Access  and  Equity  to  education 

FOR     All     Americans     Through     Tele- 
communications 
-sec.  141.  program  established;  authoriza- 
tion of  appropriations:  eligi- 

BnJTY. 

"(a)  General  Authority.— The  Secretary 
is  authorized  to  make  grants  to  eligible  part- 
nerships to  enable  such  partnerships  to  pay 
the  Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  the  activities 
described  in  the  application  submitted  pur- 
suant to  section  142. 

"(b)  Authorizations  of  Appropriations.— 

"(1)  In  general.- There  are  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  $10,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1993 
and  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each 
of  the  6  succeeding  fiscal  years. 

"(2)  Availability.— Funds  appropriated 
pursuant  to  the  authority  of  paragraph  (1) 
shall  remain  available  until  expended. 

"(c)  Eligible  Partnership.- For  the  pur- 
pose of  this  part  the  term  'eligible  partner- 
ship' means  a  partnership  which— 

"(1)  shall  consist  of— 

"(A)  a  public  broadcasting  entity  or  a  con- 
sortium thereof;  and 

"(B)  an  institution  of  higher  education  or 
a  consortium  thereof;  and 

"(2)  may  also  Include  a  State,  a  unit  of 
local  government,  or  a  public  or  private  non- 
profit organization. 

"(d)  Federal  Share.— The  Federal  share 
shall  be  50  percent. 


"SEC.  143.  APPUCATION. 

"(a)  In  General.— Each  eligible  partner- 
ship desiring  to  receive  a  grant  under  this 
part  shall  submit  an  application  to  the  Sec- 
retary at  such  time,  in  such  manner  and  con- 
taining or  accompanied  by  such  Information 
as  the  Secretary  may  reasonably  require. 

"(b)  Contents.— Each  application  submit- 
ted pursuant  to  paragraph  (1)  shall — 

"(1)  describe  the  education  telecommuni- 
cations activities  or  services  to  be  assisted; 

"(2)  describe  the  administrative  and  man- 
agement structure  supporting  such  activities 
or  services; 

"(3)  provide  assurances  that  the  financial 
interests  of  the  United  States  in  the  tele- 
communications equipment,  software  and 
other  facilities  shall  be  protected  for  the 
useful  life  of  such  equipment,  software  or  fa- 
cilities; 

"(4)  describe  the  manner  in  which  non- 
traditional  postsecondary  education  stu- 
dents will  benefit  from  the  activities  and 
services  supported; 

"(5)  describe  the  manner  in  which  special 
services,  including  captioned  films,  tele- 
vision, descriptive  video  and  education 
media  for  individuals  with  disabilities,  shall 
be  supported;  and 

"(6)  provide  assurances  that  the  eligible 
partnership  will  provide  the  non-Federal 
share  of  assistance  under  this  part. 

"(c)  APPROVAL  OF  Applications.— 

"(1)  In  general.— The  Secretary  shall,  in 
approving  applications  under  this  part,  give 
priority  to  applications  which  describe  pro- 
grams that— 

"(A)  include  support  for  services  to  make 
captioned  films,  descriptive  video  and  edu- 
cational media  available  to  individuals  with 
disabilities  who  otherwise  lack  access  to 
such  educational  materials; 

"(B)  will  provide,  directly  or  indirectly,  ac- 
tivities or  services  to  a  significant  number  of 
postsecondary  institutions; 

"(C)  improve  access  to  accredited  tele- 
communications coursework  for  individuals 
with  disabilities  otherwise  denied  such  ac- 
cess; 

"(D)  will  be  available  in  a  multistate  area; 

"(E)  include  evidence  of  significant  sup- 
port for  the  program  from  the  business  com- 
munity; or 

"(F)  provides  matching  funds,  in  an 
amount  which  exceeds  the  required  non-Fed- 
eral share. 

"(2)    EQUITABLE    GEOGRAPHIC    DISTRIBUTION 

OF  ASSISTANCE.— In  approving  applications 
under  this  part  the  Secretary  shall  ensure 
the  equitable  geographic  distribution  of 
grants  awarded  under  this  part. 

"SEC.  143.  AUTHORIZED  ACTIVITIES. 

"Grant  funds  awarded  under  this  part  shall 
be  used  for— 

"(1)  the  acquisition  of  site  equipment  to 
provide  the  technical  ability  to  receive  di- 
verse education  services  at  schools,  cam- 
puses, and  work  site  locations; 

"(2)  satellite,  fiberoptic  and  other  distribu- 
tion systems,  and  for  local  broadcast  or 
other  local  distribution  capability; 

"(3)  pre-service  or  in-service  education  and 
training  for  kindergarten  through  4th  grade 
teachers  through  interactive  television  con- 
ferencing; 

"(4)  preparation  of  telecommunications 
programs  and  software  that  support  na- 
tional, regional  or  statewide  efforts  to  pro- 
vide teaching  and  learning  materials  not 
otherwise  available  for  local  use;  and 

"(5)  a  loan  service  of  captioned  films,  de- 
scriptive video  and  educational  media  in 
order  to  make  such  materials  available,  in 
accordance  with  regulations  issued  by  the 


Secretary,  in  the  United  States  for  nonprofit 
purposes  to  individuals  with  disabilities,  par- 
ents of  individuals  with  disabilities,  and 
other  individuals  directly  involved  in  activi- 
ties for  the  advancement  of  individuals  with 
disabilities,  including  addressing  problems  of 
illiteracy  among  individuals  with  disabil- 
ities. 

"SBC.  144.  DBFINI'nONS. 

"For  the  purpose  of  this  part — 

"(1)  the  term  'institution  of  higher  edu- 
cation' has  the  same  meaning  given  to  such 
term  by  section  481(a); 

"(2)  the  term  'public  broadcasting  entity' 
has  the  same  meaning  given  to  such  term  by 
section  397(11)  of  the  Communications  Act  of 
1934;  and 

"(3)  the  term  'State'  means  each  of  the 
several  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  Amer- 
ican Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  the  Republic 
of  the  Marshall  Islands,  the  Federated  States 
of  Micronesia,  the  Republic  of  Palau,  and  the 
Commonwealth  of  the  Northern  Mariana  Is- 
lands. 

"SEC.  14S.  REPORT. 

"(a)  IN  General.— Each  recipient  of  a 
grant  under  this  part  shall  submit  a  report 
to  the  Secretary  not  later  than  30  days  after 
the  conclusion  of  the  grant  period. 

"(b)  CONTENTS.— Each  report  described  in 
subsection  (a)  shall  include— 

"(1)  a  description  of  activities  and  services 
assisted  under  this  part; 

"(2)  a  description  of  the  population  served 
by  the  program;  and 

"(3)  an  assessment  of  the  ability  of  private 
sector  entities  participating  in  the  eligible 
partnership  to  continue  the  support  of  the 
activities  and  services  in  the  absence  of  Fed- 
eral funding. 

"(c)  DISSEMINATION.— The  Secretary  shall 
select  reports  received  under  this  subsection 
that  are  appropriate  for  dissemination  to  the 
education  community  and  shall  make  such 
reports  available  through  the  National  Diffu- 
sion Network.". 

On  page  32,  line  22,  strike  all  beginning 
with  "(including"  through  "libraries)"  on 
line  24. 

On  page  34,  line  5,  strike  "consortium"  and 
Insert  "combination". 

On  page  34,  strike  lines  14  through  20,  and 
insert  the  following: 

"(B)  contain  assurances  that  the  applicant 
will  expend  during  the  period  for  which  the 
grant  is  sought  (from  funds  other  than  funds 
received  under  this  title),  for  the  same  pur- 
pose as  such  grant,  an  amount  from  such 
other  sources  equal  to  not  less  than  one- 
third  of  such  grant. 

On  page  39,  line  2,  strike  "and". 

On  page  39,  strike  lines  3  and  4,  and  insert 
the  following: . 

(F)  is  described  in  section  312(a),  meets  the 
requirements  of  paragraphs  (1),  (2)  and  (3)  of 
section  312(b)  and  has  an  enrollment  of  needy 
students;  and 

On  page  39,  line  5,  strike  "(ii)"  and  insert 
"(G)". 

On  page  39,  line  6,  strike  "(I)"  and  insert 
"(1)". 

On  page  39,  line  10,  strike  "(II)"  and  insert 
"(ii)". 

On  page  40,  lines  13  and  14,  strike  "Con- 
struction, maintenance,  renovation,"  and  in- 
sert "Renovation". 

On  page  47,  strike  lines  3-6,  and  insert  the 
following: 

"(K)  Morgan  State  University  Graduate 
School. 

On  page  52,  line  8,  strike  "Except  as  pro- 
vided in  paragraph  (2)(B),  an"  and  insert 
"An". 


On  iiage  52.  line  15,  Insert  "is  receiving  as- 
sistance under  this  part  or"  before  "has". 

On  page  57,  line  1,  insert  "$"  before  "3.600". 

On  page  57,  line  3,  insert  "J"  before  "3.800". 

On  page  57,  line  5,  insert  "$"  before  "4,000". 

On  page  57,  line  7,  insert  "J"  before  "4,200". 

On  page  57.  line  9.  insert  "I"  before  "4.400". 

On  page  57.  line  11,  insert  "S"  before 
"4,600". 

On  page  57,  line  13,  insert  "S"  before 
"4,800". 

On  page  58,  line  25,  strike  "and". 

On  page  58.  after  line  25,  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(iv)  in  the  case  of  a  student  who  has  de- 
pendent care  expenses  (as  defined  in  section 
472(7))  or  disability  related  expenses  (as  de- 
fined in  section  472(8)),  shall  include  an  al- 
lowance of  $3,000  in  addition  to  the  cost  of 
tuition;  and 

On  page  59,  line  1.  strike  "(iv)"  and  insert 

"(V)". 

On  page  60,  line  20,  insert  "at  which  the 
student  is  enrolled"  after  "institution". 

On  page  62,  line  24,  insert  "at  which  the 
student  is  enrolled"  after  "institution". 

On  page  62,  line  24.  insert  "and"  after  the 
semicolon. 

On  page  63.  line  6,  strike  the  semicolon  and 
"and"  and  insert  a  period. 

On  page  63,  beginning  with  line  7.  strike  all 
through  page  66.  line  24. 

On  page  67.  line  24.  insert  "at  which  the 
student  is  enrolled"  after  "institution". 

On  page  69,  line  5,  strike  "and"  and  insert 
"or". 

On  page  71,  line  17,  strike  "such  institu- 
tions" and  insert  "institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation at  which  such  students  are  enrolled". 

On  page  78,  line  6,  Insert  ",  except  that  in 
no  case  shall  the  total  amount  of  student  fi- 
nancial assistance  awarded  to  a  student 
under  this  title  exceed  such  student's  total 
cost  of  attendance"  before  the  period. 

On  page  80.  strike  lines  13  and  14,  and  in- 
sert the  following: 

(2)  in  paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (b).  by  in- 
serting "com- 

On  page  80.  beginning  with  line  18,  strike 
all  through  page  81.  line  4. 

On  page  81,  line  7,  strike  "$450,000,000"  and 
insert  "$500,000,000". 

On  page  89,  strike  lines  11  and  12.  and  in- 
sert the  following: 

(3)  In  subsection  (c)— 

(A)  in  subparagraph  (A)  of  paragraph  (1), 
by  striking  "be  physically  handicapped"  and 
insert  "be  individuals  with  disabilities":  and 

(B)  in  paragraph  (5),  by  striking  "receive" 
and  inserting  "be  offered";  and 

On  page  93,  line  21,  strike  "stipends  not  to 
exceed  $2,400  per  annum"  and  insert  "an 
award  that— 

"(1)  shall  include  a  stipend  not  to  exceed 
$2,400  per  annum;  and 

"(2)  may  include  the  costs  of  summer  tui- 
tion, summer  room  and  board,  and  transpor- 
tation to  summer  programs". 

On  page  98,  between  lines  4  and  5,  Insert 
the  following; 

SEC.  418.  SCHOLARSHIPS  AUTHORIZED. 

Subsection  (b)  of  section  419C  of  the  Act  (20 
U.S.C.  1070d-33(b))  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(b)  PERIOD  OF  Award.— Scholarships 
under  this  section  shall  be  awarded  for  a  pe- 
riod of  not  more  than  4  years  for  the  first  4 
years  of  study  at  any  institution  of  higher 
education  eligible  to  participate  in  any  pro- 
grams assisted  under  this  title.". 

On  page  98,  line  5.  strike  "418"  and  insert 
"419". 

On  page  99.  line  3,  strike  "sec.  419.  selec- 
tion of  scholarships"  and  insert  "sec.  420.  se- 
lection of  scholars". 
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line  11,  insert  "(and  in  the  case 
District  of  Columbia,  the  Common- 
of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands, 

Samoa,  the  Commonwealth  of  the 

Mariana  Islands,  Guam,  or  Palau 
time  as  the  Compact  of  Free  As- 

is  ratified),  not  to  exceed  10  Indi- 
will  be  selected  from  such  entities)" 

period. 

99,  between  lines  16  and  17,  insert 
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ei  ceed 


STIPENDS  AND  SCHOLARSHIP  CONDI- 
TIONa 

Subs4;tion  (a)  of  section  419H  of  the  Act 

1070d-38(a))  is  amended  by  insert- 

^xcept  that  in  no  case  shall  the  total 

of  financial  aid  awarded  to  such  stu- 

such  student's  total  cost-of-at- 

before  the  period. 

CONSTRUCTION  OF  NEEDS  PROVISIONS. 

Sectiin  419J  of  the  Act  (20  U.S.C.  1070d-40) 
is  amei  ded  by  strililng  "Nothing"  and  in- 
serting "Except  as  provided  in  section  471, 
nothing  ' 

On  p%e  99,  line  17,  strike  "420"  and  insert 
•423". 

On  pa^e  100,  line  5,  strike  "421"  and  insert 
"424". 

On  pa|:e  106.  line  14,  strike  "422"  and  insert 
'425' 

On  pa(:e  100.  line  17,  strike  "423"  and  insert 
'426". 

On 
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100,  line  21.  strike  "sec.  424.  access 
scholarships."  and  insert  "sec.  427.  grants  to 
In   attendance  at   institutions   of 
«  ducation.". 

100,  line  22,  insert  "(a)  Access 
Scholarships.—"  before  "Subpart". 

105.  line  24,  strike  "to—"  and  in- 
$1,000.". 

106.  strike  lines  1  through  11. 
107.  line  10,  insert  end  quotation 
a  period  after  the  period. 

107,  between  lines  10  and  U,  insert 
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pare 
foUi  wing: 

Gf  ANTS  TO  STUDENTS  IN  ATTENDANCE  AT 

u  TONS  OF  Higher  Education.— Part  A 
IV  of  the  Act  (20  U.S.C.  1070  et  seq.) 
amer  led  by  adding  at  the  end  the  follow- 
subparts: 

121,  line  19,  strike  "$4,500,000"  and 
[10.000.000". 

123,  line  18,  strike  "successfully 
and    Insert    "complete    success- 


pa  re 


vese 


pa  le  130,  between  lines  9  and  10,  insert 
foll(  wing: 

Notification.— The    Secretary    shall 
qther  Federal  agencies  of  the  require- 
this  section. 
peKe  132,  between  lines  4  and  5,  insert 


follfwing: 

ADVANCES  FOR  RESERVE  FUNDS  OF 
state  and  NONPROFIT  PRIVATE 
LOAN  INSURANCE  PROGRAMS. 

Section  422  of  the  Act  (20  U.S.C.  1072)  is 


amende  I 
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paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (a),  by 
it  the  end  the  following  new  sen- 
"Except  as  provided  in  section 
,  such  unencumbered  non-Federal 
shall  not  be  subject  to  recall,  repay- 
recovery  by  the  Secretary.";  and 
ng  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 


C  >RREcrrioN  for  Errors  Under  Reduc- 
ExcEss  Cash  Reserves.- 
GENERAL.— The  Secretary  shall  pay 
agency  the  amount  of  reim- 
bursement of  claims  under  section  428(c)(1), 
filed  be  ,ween  September  1,  1988  and  Decem- 
ber 31.  989,  which  were  previously  withheld 
or  cane  iled  in  order  to  be  applied  to  satisfy 
such  &g  incy's  obligation  to  eliminate  excess 


cash  reserves  held  by  such  agency,  based  on 
the  maximum  cash  reserve  (as  described  in 
section  422(e)  as  In  effect  on  September  1. 
1988)  permitted  at  the  end  of  1986.  if  such 
maximum  cash  reserve  was  miscalculated 
because  of  erroneous  financial  information 
provided  by  such  agency  to  the  Secretary 
and  if  (A)  such  erroneous  Information  is  veri- 
fied by  an  audited  financial  statement  of  the 
reserve  fund,  signed  by  a  certified  public  ac- 
countant, and  (B)  such  audited  financial 
statement  is  provided  to  the  Secretary  prior 
to  January  1,  1993. 

"(2)  Amount.— The  amount  of  reimburse- 
ment for  claims  shall  be  equal  to  the  amount 
of  reimbursement  for  claims  withheld  or 
canceled  in  order  to  be  applied  to  such  agen- 
cy's obligation  to  eliminate  excess  cash  re- 
serves which  exceeds  the  amount  of  that 
which  would  have  been  withheld  or  canceled 
if  the  maximum  excess  cash  reserves  had 
been  accurately  calculated. 

"(f)  Refund  of  Cash  Reserve  Payments.— 
The  Secretary  shall,  within  30  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  pay  the  full 
amount  of  payments  withheld  or  canceled 
under  paragraph  (3)  of  this  sutsection  to  any 
guaranty  agency  which— 

"(1)  was  required  to  eliminate  excess  cash 
reserves,  based  on  the  maximum  cash  reserve 
(as  described  in  section  422(e)  as  in  effect  on 
September  1,  1988)  permitted  at  the  end  of 
1986: 

"(2)  appealed  the  Secretary's  demand  that 
such  agency  should  eliminate  such  excess 
cash  reserves  and  received  a  waiver  of  a  por- 
tion of  the  amount  of  such  excess  cash  re- 
serves to  be  eliminated; 

"(3)  had  payments  under  section  428(c)(1) 
or  section  428(f)  previously  withheld  or  can- 
celed in  order  to  be  applied  to  satisfy  such 
agency's  obligation  to  eliminate  excess  cash 
resei-ves  held  by  such  agency,  based  on  the 
maximum  cash  reserve  (as  described  in  sec- 
tion 422(e)  as  in  effect  on  September  1.  1988) 
permitted  at  the  end  of  1986;  and 

"(4)  according  to  a  Department  of  Edu- 
cation review  that  was  completed  and  for- 
warded to  such  guaranty  agency  prior  to 
January  1,  1992,  is  expected  to  become  insol- 
vent during  or  before  1996  and  the  payments 
withheld  or  canceled  under  paragraph  (3)  of 
this  subsection  are  a  factor  in  such  agency's 
impending  insolvency.". 

On  page  132,  line  5,  strike  "425"  and  insert 
"429". 

On  page  132,  strike  lines  10  through  12,  and 
insert  the  following: 

(1)  in  paragraph  (1)— 

(A)  in  subparagraph  (A),  by  striking 
clauses  (i),  (11)  and  (ill)  and  inserting  the  fol- 
lowing: 

On  page  134,  strike  lines  10  through  25,  and 
insert  the  following: 

professional  student  (as  defined  in  regula- 
tions Issued  by  the  Secretary),  except  in 
cases  where  the  Secretary  determines,  pursu- 
ant to  regulations,  that  a  higher  amount  Is 
warranted  In  order  to  carry  out  the  purpose 
of  this  part  with  respect  to  students  engaged 
in  specialized  training  requiring  exception- 
ally high  costs  of  education  or  in  programs 
of  study  abroad  that  are  approved  for  credit 
by  the  institution  at  which  such  students  are 
enrolled.";  and 

(B)  by  inserting  at  the  end  the  following 
new  subparagraph: 

"(B)(i)  The  annual  Insurable  limit  per  stu- 
dent described  in  subparagraph  (A)  shall  not 
be  deemed  to  be  exceeded  by  a  line  of  credit 
under  which  actual  payments  by  the  lender 
to  the  borrower  will  not  be  made  in  any 
years  in  excess  of  the  annual  limit. 

"(ii)  The  determination  of  the  workload 
being  carried  by  the  student  shall  be  made  at 


the  time  the  student's  eligibility  for  the  loan 
is  certified,  and  sliall  not  be  affected  by  sub- 
sequent changes  in  the  student's  workload 
during  the  loan  period.";  and 

On  page  136,  line  12,  strike  "426"  and  Insert 
'430". 

On  page  137,  line  10.  insert  "or  endorser" 
after  "cosigner". 

On  page  137,  strike  lines  15  through  22.  and 
insert  the  following: 

(B)  by  amending  subparagraph  (C)  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(C)(i)  for  loans  made  on  or  before  June  30, 
1993,  provides  that  periodic  installments  of 
principal  need  not  be  paid,  but  interest  shall 
accrue  and  be  paid,  during  any  period— 

"(I)  during  which  the  borrower— 

"(aa)  is  pursuing  a  full-time  course  of 
study  as  determined  by  an  eligible  institu- 
tion; 

"(bb)  is  pursuing  at  least  a  half-time 
course  of  study  (as  determined  by  such  insti- 
tution); or 

"(cc)  is  pursuing  a  course  of  study  pursu- 
ant to  a  graduate  fellowship  program  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary,  or  pursuant  to  a  re- 
habilitation training  program  for  disabled 
individuals  approved  by  the  Secretary. 

except  that  no  borrower  shall  be  eligible  for 
a  deferment  under  this  clause,  or  loan  made 
under  this  p&Tt  (other  than  a  loan  made 
under  428B  or  428C).  while  serving  in  a  medi- 
cal internship  or  residency  program; 

"(II)  not  In  excess  of  3  years  during  which 
the  borrower  is  a  member  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States.  Is  an  active 
duty  member  of  the  National  Oceanic  and 
Atmospheric  Administration  Corps,  or  is  an 
officer  in  the  Commissioned  Corps  of  the 
Public  Health  Service; 

"(ni)  not  in  excess  of  3  years  during  which 
the  borrower  Is  In  service  as  a  volunteer 
under  the  Peace  Corps  Act; 

"(IV)  not  in  excess  of  3  years  during  which 
the  borrower  is  in  service  as  a  full-time  vol- 
unteer under  the  Domestic  Volunteer  Serv- 
ice Act  of  1973; 

"(V)  not  in  excess  of  3  years  during  which 
the  borrower  is  in  service,  comparable  to  the 
service  referred  to  in  subclauses  (III)  and 
(IV),  as  a  full-time  volunteer  for  an  organiza- 
tion which  is  exempt  from  taxation  under 
section  501(c)(3)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1986; 

"(VI)  not  in  excess  of  3  years  during  which 
the  borrower  is  engaged  as  a  full-time  teach- 
er In  a  public  or  nonprofit  private  elemen- 
tary or  secondary  school  in  a  teacher  short- 
age area  established  by  the  Secretary  pursu- 
ant to  paragraph  (4)  of  this  subsection; 

"(Vn)  not  In  excess  of  2  years  during  which 
the  borrower  is  serving  an  internship,  the 
successful  completion  of  which  is  required  in 
order  to  receive  professional  recognition  re- 
quired to  begin  professional  practice  or  serv- 
ice or  serving  in  an  internship  or  residency 
program  leading  to  a  degree  or  certificate 
awarded  by  an  institution  of  higher  edu- 
cation, a  hospital,  or  a  health  care  facility 
that  offers  postgraduate  training; 

"(VIH)  not  In  excess  of  3  years  during 
which  the  borrower  Is  temporarily  totally 
disabled,  as  established  by  sworn  affidavit  of 
a  qualified  physician,  or  during  which  the 
borrower  is  unable  to  secure  employment  by 
reason  of  the  care  required  by  a  dependent 
who  is  so  disabled; 

"(IX)  not  in  excess  of  24  months,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  borrower,  during  which  the  bor- 
rower is  seeking  and  unable  to  find  full-time 
employment; 

"(X)  not  in  excess  of  6  months  of  parental 
leave;  and 

"(XI)  not  in  excess  of  12  months  for  moth- 
ers with  preschool  age  children  who  are  Just 


entering  or  reentering  the  work  force  and 
who  are  compensated  at  a  rate  not  exceeding 
$1  in  excess  of  the  rate  prescribed  under  sec- 
tion 6  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of 
1938; 

"(11)  for  loans  made  to  new  borrowers  on  or 
after  July  1,  1993,  provides  that  periodic  in- 
stallments of  principal  need  not  be  paid,  but 
interest  shall  accrue  and  be  paid,  during  any 
period— 

"(I)  during  which  the  borrower- 

"(aa)  is  pursuing  at  least  a  half-time 
course  of  study  as  determined  by  an  eligible 
institution;  or 

"(bb)  is  pursuing  a  course  of  study  pursu- 
ant to  a  graduate  fellowship  program  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary,  or  pursuant  to  a  re- 
habilitation training  program  for  disabled 
individuals  approved  by  the  Secretary,  ex- 
cept that  no  borrower  shall  be  eligible  for  a 
deferment  under  this  subclause,  or  loan 
made  under  this  part  (other  than  a  loan 
made  under  428B  or  428C),  while  serving  In  a 
medical  Internship  or  residency  program; 

"(II)  not  in  excess  of  3  years  during  which 
the  borrower  is  seeking  and  unable  to  find 
full-time  employment; 

"(III)  not  In  excess  of  3  years  during  which 
the  borrower  Is  temporarily  totally  disabled, 
as  established  by  sworn  affidavit  of  a  quali- 
fied physician,  or  during  which  the  borrower 
is  unable  to  secure  employment  by  reason  of 
the  care  required  by  a  dependent  who  is  so 
disabled;  and 

"(IV)  not  in  excess  of  3  years  during  which 
the  borrower  Is  working  full-time  and  is 
earning  an  amount  which  does  not  exceed 
the  greater  of— 

"(aa)  the  minimum  wage  rate  described  in 
section  6  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standard  Act  of 
1938;  or 

"(bb)  an  amount  equal  to  100  percent  of  the 
poverty  line  for  a  family  of  2  as  determined 
in  accordance  with  section  673(2)  of  the  Com- 
munity Service  Block  Grant  Act. 
and  any  such  period  shall  not  be  included  in 
determining  the  10-year  period  described  in 
subparagraph  (B);"; 

On  page  138.  line  7,  strike  "180  days  after 
the  lender  is  notified  that"  and  insert  "120 
days  after". 

On  page  138.  line  14,  insert  "at  which  such 
students  are  enrolled"  after  "institution". 

On  page  138,  line  17,  strike  "427"  and  insert 
"431". 

On  page  138,  strike  lines  22  and  23,  and  in- 
sert the  following: 

(i)  by  inserting  "and  before  July  1,  1993" 
after  "1987"; 

(ii)  by  striking  "prior  to  such  date";  and 

On  page  139,  line  1,  strike  "(ii)"  and  insert 
"(iii)". 

On  page  140,  line  8,  insert  "(e),"  after  "sub- 
sections". 

On  page  140,  line  9,  insert  "(f),"  after  "sub- 
sections". 

On  page  140,  line  12,  strike  "(f)"  and  insert 
"(e)". 

On  page  140,  beginning  with  line  24,  strike 
all  through  page  141,  line  3,  and  insert  the 
following: 

"(A)  during  the  period  beginning  on  the 
date  of  disbursement  of  the  loan  and  ending 
4  years  after  the  commencement  of  repay- 
ment, the  applicable  rate  of  Interest  during 
any  12-month  period  beginning  on  July  1  and 
ending  on  June  30  shall  be  determined  on  the 
preceding  June  1  and  is  equal  to — 

"(1)  the  bond  equivalent  rate  of  91-day 
Treasury  bills  auctioned  at  the  final  auction 
held  prior  to  such  June  1;  plus 

"(ii)  3.10  percent, 
except  that  such  rate  shall  not  exceed  9  per- 
cent. 


On  page  141.  strike  lines  12  and  13,  and  in- 
sert the  following: 

"(ii)  3.10  percent, 
except  that  such  rate  shall  not  exceed  11  per- 
cent.". 

On  page  141,  line  20,  strike  "428"  and  insert 
"432". 

On  page  143,  line  20,  insert  "at  which  such 
student  is  enrolled"  after  "institution". 

On  page  145,  line  6.  Insert  "at  which  such 
student  is  enrolled"  after  "Institution". 

On  page  145,  beginning  with  line  23,  strike 
all  through  page  146,  line  14,  and  insert  the 
following: 

or  professional  student  (as  defined  in  regula- 
tions of  the  Secretary),  except  that  In  cases 
where  the  Secretary  determines,  pursuant  to 
regulations,  that  a  higher  amount  is  war- 
ranted In  order  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of 
this  part  with  respect  to  students  engaged  In 
specialized  training  requiring  exceptionally 
high  costs  of  education, 
except  that  the  annual  insurable  limit  per 
student  shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  exceeded 
by  a  line  of  credit  under  which  actual  pay- 
ments by  the  lender  to  the  borrower  will  not 
be  made  in  any  years  in  excess  of  the  annual 
limit.";  and 

On  page  148,  strike  line  9  and  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(M)(i)  for  borrowers  who  have  received 
loans  made  on  or  before  June". 

On  page  151,  line  12,  Insert  "to  new  borrow- 
ers" after  "made". 

On  page  151,  line  17,  strike  "full-time". 

On  page  151,  line  18,  insert  "on  at  least  a 
half-time  basis"  after  "study". 

On  page  151,  line  19,  Insert  "or"  after  the 
semicolon. 

On  page  151,  strike  lines  20  through  22. 

On  page  151,  line  23,  strike  "(cc)"  and  in- 
sert "(bb)". 

On  page  152,  strike  lines  20  ttirough  25,  and 
insert  the  following: 

"(IV)  not  in  excess  of  3  years  during  which 
the  borrower  is  working  full-time  and  is 
earning  an  amount  which  does  not  exceed 
the  greater  of— 

"(aa)  the  minimum  wage  rate  described  In 
section  6  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of 
1938;  or 

"(bb)  an  amount  equal  to  100  percent  of  the 
poverty  line  for  a  family  of  2  as  determined 
in  accordance  with  section  673(2)  of  the  Com- 
munity Service  Block  Grant  Act;"; 

On  page  153,  line  7,  insert  "clause  (i)  or' 
after  "amending". 

On  page  153,  strike  lines  9  through  18  and 
Insert  the  following: 

"(V)(i)  provide  that,  upon  written  request, 
a  lender  shall  grant  a  borrower  forbearance 
of  principal  and  interest  (or  principal  only  at 
the  option  of  the  borrower)  and  renewable  at 
12-month  intervals— 

"(I)  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  3  years,  on 
such  terms  as  are  otherwise  consistent  with 
the  regulations  of  the  Secretary  set  forth  In 
writing  by  the  parties  to  the  loan,  if  the  bor- 
rower's debt  burden  under  this  title  equals  or 
exceeds  20  percent  of  gross  income;  or 

"(II)  for  a  period  equal  to  the  length  of 
time  remaining  in  the  borrower's  medical  or 
dental  internship  or  residency  program,  on 
such  terms  as  are  otherwise  consistent  with 
the  regulations  of  the  Secretary  and  set 
forth  In  writing  by  the  parties  to  the  loan,  if 
the  borrower — 

"(aa)  is  serving  in  a  medical  or  dental  in- 
ternship or  residency  program,  the  success- 
ful completion  of  which  is  required  to  begin 
professional  practice  or  service,  or  is  serving 
in  a  medical  or  dental  internship  or  resi- 
dency program  leading  to  a  degree  or  certifi- 
cate awarded  by  an  institution  of  higher  edu- 


cation, a  hospital,  or  a  health  care  facility 
that  offers  postgraduate  training;  and 

"(bb)  provides  that  no  administrative  or 
other  fee  may  be  charged  in  connection  with 
the  granting  of  a  forbearance  under 
subclause  (I),  and  that  no  adverse  informa- 
tion regarding  a  borrower  may  be  reported  to 
a  credit  bureau  organization  solely  because 
of  the  granting  of  a  forbearance  under  such 
sut>clause.";  and 

On  page  154,  lines  7  and  8,  strike  "of  the 
age  specified"  and  insert  "described". 

On  page  154,  line  11,  insert  "or  endorser" 
after  "cosigner". 

On  page  155.  lines  16  and  17.  strike  "180 
days  after  the  lender  is  notified  that"  and  in- 
S6i*ti  *'120  d&vs  fliftcr** 

On  page  156.  line  13.  insert  "or  428(bKl)(E)" 
after  "428(a)(2)(B)". 

On  page  156.  beginning  with  line  22.  strike 
all  through  psige  157,  line  2,  and  insert  the 
following: 

"(7)  Reporting  requirement.— All  officers 
and  directors,  and  those  employees  and  con- 
sultants of  eligible  institutions,  eligible 
lenders,  gruaranty  agencies,  loan  servicing 
agencies,  accrediting  agencies  or  associa- 
tions. State  higher  education  agencies,  and 
entities  acting  as  secondary  market,  who  are 
engaged  in  making  decisions  or  providing  ad- 
vice as  to  the  administration  of  any  program 
or  funds  under  this  title  or  as  to  the  eligi- 
bility of  any  entity  or  Individual  to  partici- 
pate under  this  title,  shall  report  to  the  Sec- 
retary, in  such  manner  and  at  such  time  as 
the  Secretary  shall  require,  on  any  financial 
interest  which  such  individual  may  hold  in 
any  other  entity  participating  in  any  pro- 
gram assisted  under  this  title."; 

On  page  157.  line  25.  insert  "of  the  amount" 
after  "percent". 

On  page  158.  strike  lines  1  and  2,  and  insert 
the  following: 

(II)  by  inserting  "(i)"  after  the  subpara- 
graph designation. 

On  page  159.  strike  lines  3  and  4. 

On  page  159,  line  5,  strike  "(IV)"  and  insert 
"(ni)". 

On  page  159,  line  6,  strike  "clause"  and  in- 
sert "clauses". 

On  page  159,  line  10.  strike  "and  promptly" 
and  insert  ".  promptly". 

On  page  159,  line  11,  insert  "and  in  accord- 
ance with  clause  (ill)"  before  the  comma. 

On  page  159,  line  13,  strike  the  end 
quotation  marks  and  the  second  semicolon 
and  Insert  "and". 

On  page  159,  between  lines  13  and  14,  insert 
the  following: 

"(iii)  shall  require  that  the  Secretary  use 
the  discretion  described  in  clause  (ii)  only 
after  the  Secretary  has  developed  criteria  to 
determine  adequate  collections  efforts  by 
guaranty  agencies,  and  in  no  event  shall  the 
assignment  of  loans  be  required  unless  the 
Secretary  explains  in  writing  the  reasons 
why  a  guaranty  agency's  collection  efforts 
have  not  been  adequate  and  how  the  Sec- 
retary's collection  efforts  will  be  superior; 
and"; 

On  page  160,  strike  line  4,  and  Insert  the 
following: 

(C)  in  paragraph  (3)— 

(i)  in  subparagraph  (A),  by  striking 
"(b)(l)(V)"  and  Inserting  "(b)(l)(V)(ii)";  and 

(ii)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  the  matter  fol- 
lowing subparagraph  (B) 

On  page  164,  line  20,  strike  "Improve"  and 
insert  "implement". 

On  page  166,  line  18,  strike  "assure"  and  in- 
sert "ensure". 

On  page  167,  line  1,  strike  "assure"  and  in- 
sert "ensure". 

On  page  167,  line  19,  strike  "429"  and  insert 
"433". 
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pige 


168.  lines  9  and  10,  strike  "(as  de- 
>y    regulations    issued    by    the    Sec- 


end 


On 
nned 
retaryf 

On     Age    169,    line    21,    strike    the 
quotat  on  marks  and  the  semicolon. 

On  p  «re  169,  between  lines  21  and  22,  insert 
the  fol  owing: 

"(D)  [n  the  case  of  a  student  who  has  not 

succes^uUy   completed  the  first  year  of  a 

of    undergraduate    education    and 

not  enrolled  in  a  program  that  is  at 

academic  year  in  length,  but  who  is 

to    be   enrolled   in   a   program 

ength  is  at  least  %  of  an  academic 

,500. 

170,   line  3,   insert  "(A)"   before 


prografi 
who  is 
least  obe  i 
determined 
whose 
year,  s: 
On 


lige 
Notwl  thstanding" 


On  p^ge 
'(i)". 
On  p4ge 
"(11)" 

On  p4ge  170,  line  23,  strike  "(C)"  and  Insert 
"(iii)". 

On  pige  171,  between  lines  2  and  3,  insert 
the  foil  swing: 

'(B)  The  determination  of  the  workload 
being  arried  by  the  student  described  in 
subpart  graph  (A)  shall  be  made  at  the  time 
the  sti  dent's  eligibility  for  the  loan  is  cer- 
tified, ind  shall  not  be  affected  by  subse- 
(  hanges  in  the  student's  workload  dur- 
loan  period. 

171,  lines  5  and  6,  strike  "(exclud- 
loans  made  under  section  428(B))". 
173,  line  7,  strike  "430"  and  insert 
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170,  line  14,  strike  "(A)"  and  insert 
170.  line  18.  strike  "(B)"  and  insert 


quent 
ing  the 

On 
ing  anj 

On 
"434". 

On 
"than 

On 
"435". 

On 
the  follbwing: 

(A)ii 
ginninf 
insert! I  g 

On  p^ge 
"(B)' 

On    ifige 
"(B)' 

On  p^e 
"(I)". 

On  p^e 
"(U)" 

On     dage    174,     line    21,    strike    the    end 
quotatf)n  marks,  the  semicolon,  and  "and". 
174,  between  lines  21  and  22,  insert 


P<  ge 

I  age  174,  strike  "that"  and  insert 
page  174.  line  4,  strike  "431"  and  insert 
p)  ge  174,  between  lines  7  and  8,  insert 


subparagraph  (A),  by  striking  all  be- 
with  "loan — "  through  "(ii)  is"  and 
"loan  is". 
174,  line  8,  strike  "(A)"  and  insert 


174.  line  10,  insert  "(i)"  after 
174.  line  14,  strike  "(i)"  and  insert 
174,  line  17,  strike  "(li)"  and  insert 


psge 


On 

the  following 

"(li) 
to  the 
under 
ble    linlitations 


t  tiis 


joans  made  under  this  section  shall, 
xtent  used  to  discharge  loans  made 
title,  be  counted  against  applica- 
on   aggregate    indebtedness 
in  sections  425(a)(2),   428(b)(1)(B), 
.  and  464(a)(2).  Nothing  in  this  sub- 
shall  be  interpreted  to  authorize 
to  require  lenders,  holders,  or 
of  consolidated  loans  to  receive, 
.  or  to  make  reports  with  respect 
ng  records  relating  to  any  eligi- 
loan  (as  defined  under  section 
))  discharged  by  a  borrower  In  re- 
consolidation  loan.";  and 
174,  line  22,  strike  "(C)"  and  insert 


contaii  ed 
428A(b)  2) 
paragrt  ph 
the  Se(  retary 
guaran  ors 
to  mail  tain, 
to  pree  tistii 
ble  stu  lent 
428C(a)(  i) 
ceivingja 

On 
"(B)". 

On  pffge  176.  line  3.  strike  "432"  and  insert 
"436" 

On 
the  follbwing: 


p«fe 


psse 


176,  strike  lines  4  and  5  and  insert 
ing: 
Section  428F  of  the  Act  (20  U.S.C.  107&-6)  is 


amende  1 

(1)  byjstriking 

(2)  in 
(A)  ii 
(i)by 

guaran'  y 


subsection  (a); 
subsection  (b) — 

subparagraph  (A)  of  paragraph  (1) — 

striking  "Upon"  and  inserting  "E^ach 

agency  shall  enter  into  an  agree- 


ment with  the  Secretary  which  shall  provide 
that  upon";  and 

(ii)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
sentence:  "Neither  the  guaranty  agency  nor 
the  Secretary  shall  demand  from  a  borrower 
as  monthly  payment  amounts  referred  to  in 
this  paragraph  more  than  is  reasonable  and 
affordable  based  upon  the  borrower's  total  fi- 
nancial circumstances."; 

(B)  in  paragraph  (3),  by  inserting  "or 
grants"  after  "loans"; 

(3)  by  redesignating  subsection  (b)  (as 
amended  in  paragraph  (2))  as  subsection  (a); 
and 

(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subsections: 

On  page  176,  line  6,  strike  "(c)"  and  insert 
"(b)". 

On  page  176,  line  14,  strike  the  end 
quotation  marks  and  the  second  period. 

On  page  176,  between  lines  14  and  15,  insert 
the  following: 

"(c)  Special  Rule.— Each  guaranty  agency 
shall  establish  a  program  which  allows  a  bor- 
rower with  a  defaulted  loan  or  loans  to 
renew  their  eligibility  for  all  title  IV  student 
financial  assistance  (regardless  of  whether 
their  defaulted  loan  has  been  sold  to  an  eligi- 
ble lender)  upon  the  borrower's  payment  of  6 
consecutive  monthly  payments.  The  guar- 
anty agency  shall  not  demand  from  a  bor- 
rower as  a  monthly  payment  amount  under 
this  subsection  more  than  is  reasonable  and 
affordable  based  upon  the  borrower's  total  fi- 
nancial circumstances.". 

On  page  176,  line  15,  strike  "433"  and  insert 
"437". 

On  page  177,  strike  lines  7  and  8  and  insert 
"sec.  438.  default  rates.". 

On  page  178,  line  18,  strike  "435"  and  insert 
"439". 

On  page  179,  line  5,  strike  "a  second  time". 

On  page  179,  lines  6  and  7,  strike  "the  sec- 
ond time"  and  insert  "such  subsequent 
time". 

On  page  179,  line  8,  strike  "436"  and  insert 
"440". 

On  page  179,  strike  line  10  and  insert  the 
following: 

(1)  in  paragraph  (3)  of  subsection  (a),  by 
striking  "on  the  record"; 

(2)  in  subsection  (g) — 

(A)  in  the  matter  preceding  subparagraph 
(A)  of  paragraph  (1).  by  striking  "on  the 
record"; 

On  page  179,  line  11,  strike  "(A)"  and  insert 
"(B)". 

On  page  179,  line  13.  strike  "(B)"  and  insert 
"(C)". 

On  page  179.  line  15.  strike  "(2)"  and  insert 
"(3)". 

On  page  182,  line  6,  strike  "(3)"  and  insert 
"(4)". 

On  page  183,  line  17,  strike  "rule.—"  and 
insert  "rules.— (A)". 

On  page  183,  line  25,  strike  the  end 
quotation  marks  and  the  second  period. 

On  page  183,  after  line  25,  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(B)  Nothing  in  this  paragraph  shall  be 
construed  to  limit  the  development  of  elec- 
tronic forms  and  procedures.". 

On  page  184,  line  1,  strike  "437"  and  insert 
"441". 

On  page  185,  line  8,  insert  "or  428(b)(1)(E), 
if  applicable"  before  the  period. 

On  page  185,  line  14,  insert  "and  PLUS 
LOANS"  after  "Loans". 

On  page  185,  line  15,  insert  "and  428B,  if  ap- 
plicable" after  "428A". 

On  page  186,  line  1,  strike  "438"  and  insert 
"442". 

On  page  187,  line  18.  strike  "(5)"  and  Insert 
"(2)". 


On  page  190,  line  5,  strike  "439"  and  insert 
"443". 

On  page  192,  line  6,  strike  the  end 
quotation  marks  and  the  second  period. 

On  page  192,  between  lines  6  and  7,  insert 
the  following: 

"(c)  Repayment  of  Loans  to  Parents.— If 
a  student  on  whose  behalf  a  parent  has  re- 
ceived a  loan  described  in  section  428B  dies, 
then  the  Secretary  shall  discharge  the  bor- 
rower's liability  on  the  loan  by  repaying  the 
amount  owed  on  the  loan.". 

On  page  192,  line  7,  strike  "440"  and  insert 
"444". 

On  page  193,  line  2.  strike  "428,". 

On  page  193,  line  4,  strike  "428(f)(1)(B)  or". 

On  page  193,  lines  7  and  8,  strike 
"428(f)(l)(B)(ii)or". 

On  page  193.  line  13,  strike  "In"  and  insert 
"Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law,  in". 

On  page  194,  line  14,  strike  "441"  and  insert 
"445". 

On  page  204,  line  4,  insert  "The  Secretary 
shall  notify  the  Secretary  of  Education  with- 
in a  reasonable  period  of  time  prior  to  im- 
posing any  such  prohibition."  after  the  pe- 
riod. 

On  page  212,  line  23.  strike  "442"  and  insert 
"446". 

On  page  213.  line  1,  Insert  a  comma  before 
"and". 

On  page  214,  line  4,  strike  "443"  and  insert 
"447". 

On  page  214,  line  23,  strike  "444"  and  insert 
"448". 

On  page  215.  line  2,  strike  "and  in  work" 
and  insert  ",  work". 

On  page  217,  line  7,  strike  "445"  and  insert 
"449". 

On  page  217,  between  lines  13  and  14.  insert 
the  following: 

SEC.  450.  WORK  STUDY  FOR  COMMUNITY  SERV- 
ICE-LEARNING ON  BEHALF  OF  LOW 
INCOME  INDIVIDUALS  AND  FAMI- 
LIES. 

Paragraph  (2)  of  section  447(b)  of  the  Act 
(20  U.S.C.  2756a(b)(2))  is  amended  by  inserting 
"to  provide  support  services  to  students  with 
disabilities,"  after  "individuals.". 

On  page  217.  line  14.  strike  "446"  and  insert 
"451". 

On  page  219.  line  5.  strike  "and  personal 
values". 

On  page  223.  line  19,  strike  "447"  and  insert 
"452". 

On  page  224,  line  23,  strike  "448"  and  Insert 
"453". 

On  page  225,  between  lines  11  and  12.  insert 
the  following: 

SEC.  494  ALLOCATION  OF  FUNDS. 

Subsection  (e)  of  section  462  (20  U.S.C. 
1087bb(e))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "An"  and  inserting  "(1) 
An";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  establish  an  ap- 
peals process  by  which  the  anticipated  col- 
lections required  in  paragraph  (1)  may  be 
waived  for  institutions  with  low  default 
rates  in  the  program  assisted  under  this 
part.". 

On  page  225,  line  12.  strike  "449"  and  Insert 
"455". 

On  page  227,  line  6,  insert  "make  every  ef- 
fort to"  after  "shall". 

On  page  227,  line  9,  strike  "450"  and  Insert 
"456". 

On  page  227,  line  16,  strike  "451"  and  insert 
"457". 

On  page  228,  line  25,  insert  "at  which  a  stu- 
dent is  enrolled"  after  "institution". 

On  page  234,  strike  lines  18  through  23,  and 
Insert  the  following: 


"(iv)  not  in  excess  of  3  years  during  which 
the  borrower  is  working  full-time  and  earn- 
ing an  amount  which  does  not  exceed  the 
greater  of— 

"(1)  the  minimum  wage  rate  described  in 
section  6  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of 
1938;  or 

"(U)  an  amount  equal  to  100  percent  of  the 
poverty  line  for  a  family  of  2  as  defined  in 
section  673(2)  of  the  Community  Service 
Block  Grant  Act."; 

On  page  235,  line  3,  insert  "or  principal 
only"  after  "interest". 

On  page  235,  line  7,  strike  "with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  insurer". 

On  page  236,  line  8,  strike  "452"  and  insert 
"458". 

On  page  237,  line  14,  strike  "453"  and  Insert 
"459". 

On  page  238,  line  10,  strike  "454"  and  insert 
"460". 

On  page  239,  line  23,  strike  "455"  and  insert 
"461". 

On  page  241.  strike  lines  1  through  4.  and 
insert  the  following: 

"(C)  a  scholarship  or  grant,  including  a 
scholarship  or  grant  received  under  subparts 
2,  3.  6.  8,  and  10  of  this  part  or  an  athletic 
scholarship; 

On  page  241.  line  19,  strike  "456"  and  insert 
"462". 

On  page  241.  line  23.  strike  "and"  after  the 
semicolon. 

On  page  242,  lines  2  and  3,  strike  "student"s 
home  institution""  and  insert  "home  institu- 
tion at  which  such  student  Is  enrolled"'. 

On  page  242,  line  3,  strike  the  period  and 
insert  a  semicolon  and  "and". 

On  page  242,  between  lines  3  and  4.  insert 
the  following: 

(3)  in  paragraph  (8) — 

(A)  by  striking  "handicapped  student"  and 
inserting  "student  with  a  disability";  and 

(B)  by  inserting  "personal  assistance,"' 
after  "services,". 

On  page  242,  line  4,  strike  "457"  and  insert 
"463". 

On  page  242,  line  7,  strike  "458"  and  insert 
"464"". 

On  page  244,  line  10,  strike  "459""  and  insert 
"465"'. 

On  page  252,  line  15,  strike  "460"  and  insert 
"466"". 

On  page  258,  line  14,  strike  "461""  and  insert 
"467"". 

On  page  264,  line  13,  strike  "462'"  and  insert 
"468"". 

On  page  266,  line  13,  strike  "463""  and  insert 
"469"". 

On  page  268,  line  15,  strike  "464"  and  insert 
"470". 

On  page  269,  between  lines  4  and  5.  insert 
the  following: 

(2)  in  subsection  (b)— 

(A)  by  striking  "and"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (2); 

(B)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (3)  and  inserting  a  semicolon;  and 

(C)  by  inserting  at  the  end  the  following 
new  paragraphs: 

"(4)  the  administrator  makes  adjustments 
in  the  award  level  of  a  student  with  a  dis- 
ability so  as  to  take  into  consideration  the 
additional  costs  such  student  incurs  as  a  re- 
sult of  such  student's  disability; 

"(5)  the  administrator  restores  grant  or 
work-study  eligibility  to  a  borrower  whose 
liability  on  a  loan  received  under  this  title 
has  been  discharged  by  the  Secretary  or  can- 
celed on  account  of  permanent  and  total  dis- 
ability; or 

"(6)  In  calculating  the  expected  family 
contribution  for  any  student  in  accordance 
with  sections  474.  476.  476  and  477,  the  finan- 


cial aid  administrator  excludes  from  such 
contribution  or  from  the  calculation  as  an 
asset  of  such  student,  such  student's  spouse, 
or  either  parent  of  such  student  with  whom 
such  student  maintains  a  residence,  any 
value  for  a  residence  which  is  itself,  or  is  lo- 
cated upon  land  restricted  against  alienation 
without  the  consent  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment or  is  held  in  trust  by  the  United  States 
or  a  federally  recognized  tribe  for  the  benefit 
of  an  individual  member  or  members  of  an 
Indian  tribe  or  is  held  in  trust  by  the  United 
States  for  the  benefit  of  an  Indian  tribe." 

On  page  270,  line  13,  Insert  "National"'  be- 
fore "Center". 

On  page  270,  between  lines  15  and  16,  insert 
the  following: 

SEC.  471.  DISREGARD  OF  STUDENT  AID  IN  OTHER 
FEDERAL  PROGRAMS. 

Section  479B  of  the  Act  (20  U.S.C.  1087uu-l) 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"SEC.    497B.    DISREGARD    OF    STUDENT   AID    IN 
OTHER  FEDERAL  PROGRAMS. 

"Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law,  student  financial  assistance  received 
under  this  title,  or  under  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  student  assistance  programs,  shall 
not  be  taken  into  account  in  determining  the 
need  or  eligibility  of  any  person  for  benefits 
or  assistance,  or  the  amount  of  such  benefits 
or  assistance,  under  any  Federal.  State,  or 
local  program  financed  in  whole  or  in  part 
with  Federal  funds.". 

On  page  270.  line  16.  strike  "465"  and  insert 
"472"". 

On  page  282.  line  13,  strike  "466"'  and  insert 
"473". 

On  page  282,  line  15.  Insert  "paragraph  (1) 
or'  after  "in". 

On  page  282,  ttetween  lines  15  and  16,  insert 
the  following: 

(A)  in  the  matter  preceding  subparagraph 
(A),  by  striking  "subsection  (e),  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  title,  except  subpart  6  of  part  A 
and  part  B,"  and  inserting  "subsection  (e) 
and  subparagraph  (B),  for  the  purposes  of 
this  title"; 

On  page  282,  line  16,  strike  "(A)"  and  Insert 
"(B)"". 

On  page  282,  line  19,  strike  "(B)""  and  insert 
"(C)"". 

On  page  282.  strike  lines  20  through  23. 

On  page  283.  line  23,  insert  "at  least"  after 
"mean". 

On  page  284.  line  1.  Insert  "or  trimester"" 
after  "semester"". 

On  page  284.  line  5.  insert  "at  least""  after 
"of". 

On  page  284.  line  8.  strike  "20"  and  insert 
"15"". 

On  page  284.  beginning  with  line  20,  strike 
all  through  page  285.  line  9  and  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(g)  Personal  assistance.— The  term 
'personal  assistance'  means  one  person  as- 
sisting another  individual  with  tasks  which 
such  individual  would  typically  do  If  such  in- 
dividual did  not  have  a  disability  and  which 
are  necessary  to  enable  the  individual  with  a 
disability  to  participate  fully  in  postsecond- 
ary  opportunities,  including  assisting  such 
individuals  with  major  life  activities.". 

On  page  285.  line  10.  strike  "467""  and  insert 
"474"". 

On  page  285.  line  14.  strike  "468""  and  insert 
"475"". 

On  page  286,  line  4.  insert  ".  including  an 
electronic  reappllcation  process,"'  after 
"process". 

On  page  286,  line  21,  strike  "(6)"  and  Insert 
"(7)". 

On  page  286,  line  22,  strike  "and". 

On  page  287,  line  19,  strike  the  end 
quotation  marks  and  the  second  period  and 
insert  a  semicolon  and  "and". 


On  page  287.  between  line  19  and  20,  Insert 
the  following: 

(E)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (5)  (as  re- 
designated In  subparagraph  (C))  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph: 

"(6)  No  approved  contractor  shall  enter 
Into  exclusive  arrangements  with  guaran- 
tors, lenders,  secondary  markets,  or  institu- 
tions for  the  purpose  of  reselling  or  sharing 
of  data  collected  for  the  multiple  data  entry 
process.  All  data  collected  under  a  contract 
issued  by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (2)  for  the  multiple  data  entry  process 
is  the  exclusive  property  of  the  Secretary 
and  may  not  be  transferred  to  a  third  party 
by  an  approved  contractor  without  the  Sec- 
retary's expressed  written  approval."; 

On  page  290,  line  2,  strike  "guarantor  and"'. 

On  page  290,  line  10,  strike  the  end 
quotation  marks  and  ";  and"". 

On  page  290,  between  lines  10  and  11,  insert 
the  following: 

"(4)  Special  rule.— Nothing  in  this  sub- 
section shall  be  construed  to  limit  the  devel- 
opment of  electronic  forms  and  procedures."'; 
and 

On  page  290,  lines  20  and  21,  strike  "subpart 
1  of  part  A  or  part  B  of. 

On  page  290,  line  24,  strike  "469"'  and  insert 
"476"". 

On  page  291,  line  3,  insert  "at  which  such 
student  Is  enrolled""  after  "institution"". 

On  page  293,  line  4,  strike  "(1)'"  and  insert 
"(m)"". 

On  page  293,  line  6,  strike  "subsection  (k)" 
and  insert  "subsections"'. 

On  page  293,  line  11,  strike  "associate's  or 
bachelor's"'  and  insert  "associate,  bachelor 
or  graduate". 

On  page  293,  line  11,  strike  the  end 
quotation  marks  and  the  second  period. 

On  page  293,  between  lines  11  and  12,  Insert 
the  following: 

"(1)  Courses  Offered  through  tele- 
communications.- 

"(1)  Relation  to  correspondence 
courses.— A  student  enrolled  In  a  course  of 
instruction  at  an  eligible  institution  of  high- 
er education  that  Is  offered  in  whole  or  in 
part  through  telecommunications  and  leads 
to  a  recognized  associate,  bachelor,  or  grad- 
uate degree  conferred  by  such  institution 
shall  not  be  considered  to  be  enrolled  in  cor- 
respondence courses  unless  the  total  amount 
of  telecommunications  and  correspondence 
courses  at  such  institution  equals  or  exceeds 
50  percent  of  such  courses. 

"(2)  Restriction  or  reductions  of  finan- 
cial AID.— A  student  may  have  such  stu- 
dent's eligibility  to  participate  in  a  program 
under  this  title  restricted  or  reduced  if  a  fi- 
nancial aid  officer  determines  under  the  dis- 
cretionary authority  provided  in  section 
479A  that  telecommunications  Instruction 
results  in  a  substantially  reduced  cost  of  at- 
tendance to  such  student. 

"(3)  Special  rule.— For  award  years  prior 
to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  subsection, 
the  Secretary  shall  not  take  any  compliance, 
disallowance,  penalty,  or  other  action 
against  a  student  or  an  eligible  institution 
when  such  action  arises  out  of  such  institu- 
tion's prior  award  of  student  assistance 
under  this  title  if  the  Institution  dem- 
onstrates to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Secretary 
that  its  course  of  Instruction  would  have 
been  In  conformance  with  the  requirements 
of  this  subsection. 

"(m)  Students  With  a  First  bacca- 
laureate OR  professional  degree.- Not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  this  Act, 
a  student  otherwise  eligible  for  assistance 
under  parts  B,  C,  and  B  of  this  title  shall  be 
eligible  for  such  assistance  even  though  such 
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student   has   previously   received   a   bacca- 
laureatejor  professional  degree.". 

293,  strike  lines  12  through  22. 

293,  line  23.  strike  "471"  and  Insert 
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298,  line  23,  strike  "sec.  474.  Insti- 

refunds."  and  insert  "sec.  480.  train- 

flfancial  aid  and  student  support  serv- 
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296.  line  24,  strike  "repealed."  and 
Amended  to  read  as  follows:". 
299.  strike  lines  1  through  3. 
299.  line  4.  strike  "486A"  and  In- 


pafi  B  299.  line  23,  strike  "476"  and  insert 


300.  line  9.  strike  "and". 

300.  between  lines  10  and  11.  insert 
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300.  lines  22  and  23,  strike  "or  with 
guaranty  agency  for  such  first  time". 

303,  line  17,  strike  "477"  and  insert 
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294,  line  18.  strike  "and". 
296,  line  24,  strike  "lender". 
296,  line  1,  strike  "and  the". 
296,  line  3,  strike  "472"  and  Insert 

296,  line  8,  strike  "and  E"  and  In- 
loans  made  under  part  E,". 
298,  line  1,  strike  "473"  and  insert 


appropriate  guaranty  agency;  and 
300.  line  11,  strike  "(C)"  and  insert 


304,  line  1,  strike  "478"  and  insert 
304,  line  4,  strike  "479"  and  insert 

306,  line  4.  strike  "480"  and  insert 

307.  line  19.  strike  "481"  and  insert 


308.  line  25.  strike  "approved  study 
I^ograms"  and  insert  "study  abroad 

approved    by    the    institution    at 
tudent  is  enrolled". 

309,  line  2,  strike  "student's  home 
'  and  insert  "home  institution  at 
students  are  enrolled". 

309,  line  20,  insert  "subparts  1  and 

pwirt  B  and  part  G  or'  after  "to". 

311,  line  21,  strike  "482"  and  insert 


paes 
"ens  ure' 
pa«B 


312,  lines  8  and  9.  strike  ".  through 
agency    designated    under    sub- 
).". 
314.  line  1.  strike  "assure"  and  in- 


314,  beginning  with  line  S,  strike 
page  315,  line  2.  and  insert  the 


lonsumer  protection  policy  for  stu- 
oUed  in  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
the  State,  including  a  process  for 
investigation   and    resolution   of   corn- 
students; 
requirements  and  procedures  for  en- 
accuracy  and  integrity  of  adver- 
promotion  and  student  recruit- 
institutions   of   higher   education 
State; 
lew  of  the  adequacy  of  facilities  at 
institutions  of  higher  education  within  the 
ensure  compliance  with  relevant 
health  standards,  such  as  fire, 
md  sanitation  codes; 
adequate  student  disclosure  policy; 
315,  line  3,  strike  "(9)"  and  Insert 


tl  e 
ai  d 


tie 


315,  strike  lines  6  and  7,  and  insert 


students  In  professional  or  voca- 
If-ograms,    information    relating    to 
job  availability; 


i  nd  , 


On  page  315,  line  13,  strike  "(10)"  and  insert 
"(9)". 

On  page  316,  strike  lines  1  through  9. 

On  page  316,  line  10,  insert  "'(10)  proce- 
dures for"  before  "advising". 

On  page  316.  line  14.  strike  "(14)"  and  insert 
"(11)". 

On  page  316,  strike  lines  19  through  22  and 
insert  the  following: 

"(12)  provisions  for  on-site  visits,  where  ap- 
propriate, to  institutions  of  higher  education 
within  the  State  to  assure  compliance  with 
standards  set  forth  under  this  subsection;". 

On  page  316,  line  23,  strike  "(16) "  and  insert 
"(13)". 

On  page  317.  line  2,  Insert  "and"  after  the 
semicolon. 

On  page  317,  strike  lines  3  through  6. 

On  page  317,  line  7,  strike  "(18)"  and  insert 
"(14)". 

On  page  317.  line  10,  strike  "the"  and  insert 
"the  financial  and  administrative  capacities 
of  Institutions  of  higher  education  and  the". 

On  page  317.  line  15,  strike  "Agency"  and 
insert  "Entity". 

On  page  317,  line  17,  strike  "agency  "  and 
insert  "entity". 

On  page  317,  lines  18  and  19,  strike  "the 
conduct  or  coordination  of  and  insert  "co- 
ordinating information  on". 

On  page  318,  strike  lines  12  through  15. 

On  page  318,  line  16.  strike  "(4)  "  and  insert 
"(3)". 

On  page  319,  line  14,  strike  "agency"  and 
insert  "entity". 

On  page  319,  line  19,  strike  "agency"  and 
insert  "entity". 

On  page  320,  line  4.  strike  "agency"  and  in- 
sert "entity". 

On  page  320,  lines  12  and  13.  strike  "in  an 
amount  of  at  least  the  largest  of  the 
amounts  determined  pursuant  to"  and  insert 
"that  meets". 

On  page  320.  line  20,  insert  "requirement" 
after  "refund". 

On  page  321,  line  13,  strike  "loan"  and  in- 
sert "part  B  loan". 

On  page  323,  line  22,  strike  the  comma  and 
"or"  and  Insert  a  semicolon. 

On  page  323,  line  25,  insert  "or"  after  the 
semicolon. 

On  page  323,  after  line  25,  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(C)  is  an  agency  or  association  that,  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  eligibility  for 
student  assistance  under  this  title,  conducts 
accreditation  of  specialized  educational  pro- 
grams within  hospitals  or  clinics;". 

On  page  324.  strike  lines  1  through  4,  and 
insert  the  following: 

"(3)  if  such  agency  or  association  is  an 
agency  or  association  described  in — 

"(A)  subparagraph  (A)  of  paragraph  (2). 
then  such  agency  or  association  is  separate 
and  independent,  both  administratively  and 
financially; 

"(B)  subparagraph  (B)  of  paragraph  (2), 
then  such  agency  or  association  has  been 
recognized  by  the  Secretary  on  or  before  Oc- 
tober 1.  1991;  or 

"(C)  subparagraph  (C)  of  paragraph  (2)  and 
such  agency  or  association  has  been  recog- 
nized by  the  Secretary  on  or  before  October 
1.  1991.  then  the  Secretary  may  waive  the  re- 
quirements for  separate  and  Independent, 
both  administratively  and  financially,  upon 
demonstration,  that  the  existing  relation- 
ship has  not  served  to  compromise  the  inde- 
pendence of  its  accreditation  process;". 

On  page  324.  beginning  with  line  24,  strike 
all  through  page  325,  line  5,  and  insert  the 
following: 

"(6)  such  agency  or  association  consist- 
ently applies  and  enforces  standards  of  ac- 


creditation that  ensure  that  the  quality  and 
content  of  studies  offered  by  the  institution 
of  higher  education  may  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected to  achieve  the  stated  educational  and 
operational  objectives  of  the  institution  for 
the  duration  of  the  accreditation  period.". 

On  page  325,  strike  lines  15  through  20.  and 
insert  the  following: 

"(2)  among  the  membership  of  the  board  of 
the  accrediting  agency  or  association  there 
shall  be  one  public  member  (not  a  member  of 
the  related  trade  or  membership  organiza- 
tion) for  each  six  membera  of  the  board,  with 
a  minimum  of  one  such  public  member,  and 
guidelines  are  established  for  such  members 
to  avoid  conflict  of  interest;". 

On  page  326.  line  13.  strike  "assures"  and 
insert  "ensures". 

On  page  327.  line  17,  strike  "on-site". 

On  page  328,  line  19,  Insert  "institutional" 
before  "accreditation". 

On  page  328,  line  19,  insert  "institutional  " 
before  "accrediting". 

On  page  328,  line  21,  in.sert  "institutional" 
before  "accreditation". 

On  page  328,  line  23,  insert  "Institutional" 
before  "accrediting". 

On  page  329,  line  4,  insert  "which  accredits 
institutions"  before  the  comma. 

On  page  329,  line  7,  insert  "institutional 
accrediting"  before  "agency". 

On  page  332,  line  8,  strike  "assure"  and  in- 
sert "ensure". 

On  page  332,  line  16,  strike  the  semicolon 
and  Insert  ".  except  changes  of  ownership 
due  to — 

"(A)  sale  or  transfer  of  less  than  51  percent 
of  the  institution's  corporate  stock  to  exist- 
ing stockholders,  corporate  employees,  cor- 
porate officers  or  family  memt)ers; 

"(B)  the  death  of  an  owner  of  an  institu- 
tion, when  the  owner's  interest  is  sold  or 
transferred  to  either  a  family  member  or  a 
current  stockholder  of  a  corporation; 

"(C)  public  offering  of  stock  approved  by 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission;  or 

"(D)  another  cause  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary to  be  a  routine  business  practice;". 

On  page  333,  line  1,  strike  "assure"  and  in- 
sert "ensure". 

On  page  333,  line  2,  strike  "and". 

On  page  333,  between  lines  2  and  3,  insert 
the  following: 

"(6)  establish  procedures  and  requirements 
relating  to  the  financial  and  administrative 
capacities  of  Institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation, including— 

"(A)  determination  of  sufficiency  of  oper- 
ating funds; 

"(B)  establishment  of  minimum  assets  to 
liabilities  ratios; 

"(C)  consideration  of  past  performance  of 
Institutions  or  persons  in  control  of  such  in- 
stitutions with  respect  to  student  aid  pro- 
grams; 

"(D)  providing  for  independently  audited 
financial  reports;  and 

"(E)  maintenance  of  records;  and 

On  page  333,  line  3,  strike  "(6)"  and  insert 
"(7)". 

On  page  335,  line  3,  strike  "default"  and  in- 
sert "dropout". 

On  page  335,  line  13,  strike  "and". 

On  page  335.  between  lines  13  and  14.  insert 
the  following: 

"(D)  all  relevant  Information  available 
from  a  guaranty  agency;  and 

On  page  335,  line  14,  strike  "(D)"  and  insert 
"(E)". 

On  page  337,  beginning  with  line  3,  strike 
all  through  page  339,  line  10,  and  insert  the 
following: 

"SEC.    499A    REC0MME^^DAT10NS    OF    INSTITU- 
TIONAL PERFORMANCE  STANDARDS. 

"(a)  In  General.— The  Secretary  shall, 
after  consultation  with  Institutions  of  high- 


er education,  guaranty  agencies,  educational 
associations  representing  postsecondary  edu- 
cation, and  other  appropriate  public  agencies 
and  nonprofit  private  organizations,  develop 
and  recommend  to  Congress  the  appropriate 
legislative  language  necessary  to  provide  ob- 
jective performance  standards  for  the  admin- 
istration of  programs  authorized  by  this 
title. 

"(b)  CONTENTS  OF  STANDARDS.- The  insti- 
tutional performance  standards  described  in 
subsection  (a)  shall  be  designed  to  address— 

"(1)  the  success  of  the  program  at  the  in- 
stitution of  higher  education  including— 

"(A)  rates  of  program  completion  and  of 
graduation,  taking  into  account— 

"(I)  the  average  length  of  time  it  takes  to 
complete  a  course  of  study  at  the  institu- 
tion; 

"(li)  the  selectivity  of  the  admissions  pol- 
icy at  the  institution;  and 

"(ill)  the  variety  of  completion  goals,  in- 
cluding transfer  to  another  institution  of 
higher  education,  full-time  employment,  and 
military  service; 

"(B)  rates  of  withdrawal  at  the  Institution; 

"(C)  rates  of  student  employment,  after 
graduation,  in  the  chosen  field  of  study  or  in 
a  related  field,  and  acceptance  of  graduates, 
where  appropriate,  into  graduate  or  profes- 
sional study; 

"(D)  rates  of  licensure  of  graduates,  where 
appropriate; 

"(E)  an  evaluation  of  the  adequacy  of  stu- 
dent services;  and 

"(F)  the  adequacy  of  resources  and  proce- 
dures for  informing  prospective  students  of 
licensure  requirements,  if  appropriate,  and 
of  projections  for  employment  opportunities 
in  the  field  for  which  the  proposed  training 
is  designed.". 

On  page  339,  after  line  25,  insert  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

SEC. .  REPEAL  OF  CERTAIN  PROVISIONS. 

Sections  601.  602,  603,  604  and  606  of  the 
Emergency  Unemployment  Compensation 
Act  of  1991  are  repealed. 

On  page  340,  strike  lines  16  through  19,  and 
insert  the  following: 

talented  persons.  Including  the  individuals 
already  employed  as  school  paraprofes- 
sionals  and  individuals  who  have  been  em- 
ployed In  other  areas  of  endeavor,  to  enter 
the  teaching  profession; 

On  page  343.  line  8.  strike  "institutions" 
and  insert  "an  institution". 

On  page  343,  line  9,  insert  "one  or  more" 
before  "local". 

On  page  344,  line  22,  insert  a  comma  after 
"education". 

On  page  345,  lines  2  and  3,  strike  "the  dis- 
abled" and  insert  "individuals  with  disabil- 
ities". 

On  page  347,  line  5,  insert  "interested  in 
teaching"  before  "In". 

On  page  347,  line  6,  strike  "interested  in 
teaching". 

On  page  348,  line  3,  insert  "established 
under  part  E"  before  the  comma. 

On  page  351,  lines  14  and  15,  strike  "part- 
nerships" and  insert  "partnership". 

On  page  353.  line  4.  insert  "students  with 
disabilities;"  before  "potential". 

On  page  353,  lines  4  and  5,  strike  "pregnant, 
adolescent,"  and  insert  "pregnant  adoles- 
cents". 

On  page  356,  line  14,  strike  "depends"  and 
insert  "depend". 

On  page  357,  line  18,  insert  "public  school" 
before  "teaching". 

On  page  358,  line  14,  strike  "546"  and  insert 
"536". 

On  page  362,  line  18,  insert  "public"  before 
"elementary". 


On  page  363,  line  5,  insert  "public"  before 
"elementary". 

On  page  367,  line  22,  strike  "or". 

On  page  368,  line  2,  strike  the  period  and 
Insert  a  semicolon  and  "and". 

On  page  368,  between  lines  2  and  3,  insert 
the  following: 

"(5)  authorize  the  Board  to— 

"(A)  study,  create,  or  promulgate  separate 
standards  applicable  to  home  school  or  pri- 
vate school  teachers; 

"(B)  take  any  action  to  require  home 
school,  private  school,  or  public  school 
teachers  to  participate  in  any  program  of- 
fered by  the  Board;  or 

"(C)  take  any  action  that  infringes  In  any 
manner  on  the  right  of  parents  to  direct  the 
education  of  their  children. 
■SEC.  540A  VOLUNTARY  PARTICIPA'nON. 

"Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  part,  voluntary  participation  in  certifi- 
cation assessments  by  the  Board  shall  be 
open  to  home  school,  private  school,  and 
public  school  teachers.". 

On  page  375,  strike  ",  exceeds  the  cost  of 
attendance,  the"  and  insert  "exceeds  the 
cost  of  attendance,  then  the". 

On  page  379,  line  10,  Insert  "a"  before 
"hearing". 

On  page  382,  line  13,  strike  "Interim". 

On  page  383,  line  20,  strike  "to". 

On  page  385,  line  2,  strike  "foregone"  and 
Insert  "forgone". 

On  page  385,  line  21,  strike  "and". 

On  page  385,  line  22,  insert  "and"  after  the 
semicolon. 

On  page  385,  between  lines  22  and  23,  insert 
the  following: 

"(C)  enhance  the  ability  of  teachers  to 
work  with  special  education  populations,  in- 
cluding— 

"(i)  gifted  and  talented  children; 

"(ii)  limited-English  proficient  children; 

"(111)  children  with  disabilities;  and 

"(Iv)  economically  and  educationally  dis- 
advantaged children; 

On  page  387,  line  10.  strike  "education"  and 
Insert  "educational". 

On  page  387.  lines  19  and  20,  strike  "peers, 
the  principal  and  the"  and  insert  "peers  and 
the  applicant's  principal  and". 

On  page  387,  line  23,  strike  "is"  and  insert 
"are". 

On  page  389,  lines  6  and  7,  strike  "profes- 
sional development  school"  and  insert  "Pro- 
fessional Development  Academy". 

On  page  389,  lines  18  and  19,  strike  "profes- 
sional development  school"  and  insert  "Pro- 
fessional Development  Academy". 

On  page  393,  line  1,  strike  "professional  de- 
velopment schools"  and  Insert  "Professional 
Development  Academies". 

On  page  393,  line  2,  strike  "entity"  and  in- 
sert "entities". 

On  page  394,  line  5,  strike  "professional  de- 
velopment schools"  and  Insert  "Professional 
Development  Academies". 

On  page  395,  line  15,  strike  "Interim". 

On  page  401,  line  18,  insert  "members  of 
populations  that  are"  before 

"underrepresented". 

On  page  403,  line  22,  strike  "or  associate's". 

On  page  407,  line  6,  strike  "local  edu- 
cational agency  served  by"  and  insert  "the 
local  educational  agency  exercising  adminis- 
trative control  or  direction  of,  or  performing 
a  service  function  for". 

On  page  410,  line  9,  strike  the  comma  after 
"nationwide". 

On  page  410,  line  11,  insert  a  comma  before 
"and". 

On  page  411,  line  20,  strike  "and". 

On  page  411,  line  24,  strike  the  period  and 
insert  a  semicolon  and  "and". 


On  page  411,  after  line  24,  Insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(4)  enhance  the  ability  of  teachers  and  ad- 
ministrators to  work  with  parents  or  social 
service  agencies,  especially  in  localities  with 
high  concentrations  of  special  education 
populations. 

On  page  413,  line  2.  strike  "chapter"  and 
Insert  "sections". 

On  page  416,  line  11,  strike  "and". 

On  page  416,  between  lines  11  and  12,  insert 
the  following: 

"(15)  an  assurance  that  the  Academies  for 
Teachers  shall  provide  activities  designed  to 
enhance  the  ability  of  teachers  to  work  with 
special  educational  populations,  including — 

"(A)  limited-English  proficient  children; 

"(B)  children  with  disabilities; 

"(C)  economically  and  educationally  dis- 
advantaged children;  and 

"(D)  gifted  and  talented  children;  and 

On  page  416,  line  12,  strike  "(15)"  and  insert 
"(16)". 

On  page  418,  line  9,  strike  "provide"  and  in- 
sert "provides". 

On  page  419,  line  22,  strike  "and". 

On  page  419,  line  23,  strike  the  period  and 
insert  ",  the  Commonwealth  of  the  Northern 
Mariana  Islands.  Guam.  American  Samoa, 
and  the  Republic  of  Palau  (until  the  Com- 
pact of  Free  Association  is  ratified).". 

On  page  423,  line  15,  insert  "are  drug-  or  al- 
cohol-exposed." after  "proficient,". 

On  page  423,  line  17,  strike  "and". 

On  page  423,  between  lines  17  and  18,  insert 
the  following: 

"(4)  techniques  for  the  integration  of  aca- 
demic and  vocational  subject  matter,  includ- 
ing the  application  of  such  techniques  in 
tech/prep  education  programs; 

"(5)  specialized  training  for  teachers  so 
that  such  teachers  may  counsel  students 
about  college  opportunities,  precollege  re- 
quirements, the  college  admissions  process, 
and  financial  aid  opportunities;  suid 

On  page  423,  line  18.  strike  "(4)"  and  insert 
"(6)". 

On  page  428.  line  23,  strike  "and". 

On  page  428,  after  line  23,  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(4)  specialized  training  for  guidance  coun- 
selors and  principals  so  that  such  individuals 
may  counsel  students  about  college  opportu- 
nities, precollege  requirements,  the  college 
admissions  process,  and  financial  aid  oppor- 
tunities; and 

On  page  429,  line  1,  strike  "(4)"  and  insert 
"(5)". 

On  page  435,  line  4,  insert  "attending  Acad- 
emies" after  "teachers". 

On  page  438.  line  15,  insert  a  comma  after 
"administrators". 

On  page  438,  line  23,  Insert  "are  drug-  or  al- 
cohol-exposed," after  "proficient,". 

On  page  439,  line  11.  insert  a  comma  after 
"Teachers". 

On  page  443,  insert  "academy"  after 
"teacher". 

On  page  448,  line  22,  Insert  "or  principal" 
after  "teacher". 

On  page  457,  line  11,  insert  "at  least"  after 
"for". 

On  page  460,  line  9,  strike  "videotapes, 
and"  and  insert  "videotapes  and". 

On  page  460,  line  20,  Insert  "schools  In"  be- 
fore "urban". 

On  page  461,  line  13,  strike  "teacher  staff' 
and  Insert  "staff  training". 

On  page  464,  line  25,  strike  "of  the"  and  in- 
sert "in  the". 

On  page  465,  line  7,  strike  "care  and"  and 
Insert  "care  providers,  and". 

On  page  465,  line  8,  Insert  "providers"  after 
"care". 
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On  pa^e  465,  after  line  25,  insert  the  follow 

incr. 

"(13) 
teacher 
director, 

"(14) 
childhoc^ 

On 


fVn    early    childhood    development 
ind  an  early  childhood  development 


pa*e 
individu  lis 
credentiil 
before 

On 
insert 

On 
1997"  an| 

On 
quotatlc^ 

On 
the  foUofving 

"PART 


pa«B 


pa  le 


i  Ji   organization   representing  early 

development  and  staff. 

469,  line  19,  insert  "the  number  of 
receiving  a  degree,   license,   or 

in  early  childhood  development," 
ind". 

469,  line  24,  strike  "January  1"  and 
une  30". 

470,    line   5,    strike    "September 
Insert  "January  1988". 

470,    line    19,    strike    the    end 
marks  and  the  second  period. 

470.  between  lines  19  and  20,  insert 
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PURPOSE. 

;he  purpose  of  this  part  to  provide 
local  educational  agencies  to  en- 
agencies  to  determine  the  benefits 
variots  school  settings  of  reducing  class 
he  educational  performance  of  stu- 
on  classroom  management  and  or- 
n. 

PROGRAM  AUTHORIZED. 

RAM  Authorized.— 

GENERAL.— The    Secretary    shall 

a  program  of  awarding  grants,  in 

with  the  provisions  of  this  part, 

iducatlonal  agencies  to  pay  the  Fed- 

e  of  the  costs  of  conducting  dem- 

n  projects  that  demonstrate  meth- 

retiucing  class  size  which  may  provide 

informal  Ion  meaningful  to  other  State  and 

edi  cational  agencies. 

F  iDERAL  SHARE.— The   Federal  share 

0  percent. 
RJSERVATION.- The  Secretary  may  re- 
more  than  5  percent  of  the  amount 
approprikted  pursuant  to  the  authority   of 
;  J9FF  in  each  fiscal  year  to  carry  out 
evali  ation  activities  described  in  section 


tie  1 


SfcLEcmoN  CRITERIA.— The  Secretary 
grants  to  local  educational  agen- 
basis  of— 
need  and  the  ability  of  a  local  edu- 
agency  to  reduce  the  class  size  of  an 
elementi  ry   or  secondary  school   served   by 


ability  of  a  local  educational  agen- 
the  non-Federal  share  of  the 
;he  demonstration  project  for  which 
is  sought; 

ability  of  a  local  educational  agen- 
the  project  for  which  asslst- 
i  aught  after  the  termination  of  Fed- 
assistance  under  this  part;  and 
degree    to   which   a    local    edu- 
agency  demonstrates  in  the  applica- 
pursuant  to  section   599DD 
consultation  in  program  implementation  and 
w(th  parents,  teachers,  school  admln- 
and   local   teacher  organizations. 


PtiiORiTY.— In  awarding  grants  under 
the  Secretary  shall  give  priority  to 
demonstration  projects  that  involve  at-risk 
students  including  educationally  or  eco- 
nomical' y  disadvantaged  students,  students 
with  dia  ibilities,  limited-English  proficient 
students  and  young  students. 

'(e)  (  RANTS  Must  Supplement  Other 
Funds.-  a  local  educational  agency  shall  use 
the  Fed*  ral  funds  received  under  this  part  to 
supplem  int  and  not  supplant  other  Federal, 
State  ai  d  local  funds  available  to  the  local 
educatic  lal  agency. 


-SEC.  999CC.  PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS. 

"(a)  Annual  Competition.— In  each  fiscal 
year,  the  Secretary  shall  announce  the  fac- 
tors to  be  examined  in  a  demonstration 
project  assisted  under  this  part.  Such  factors 
may  include — 

"(1)  the  magnitude  of  the  reduction  in 
class  size  to  be  achieved; 

"(2)  the  level  of  education  and  the  subject 
areas  in  which  the  demonstration  projects 
shall  occur; 

"(3)  the  form  of  the  instructional  strategy 
to  be  demonstrated;  and 

"(4)  the  duration  of  the  project. 

"(b)  Random  Techniques  and  Appropriate 
Comparison  Groups.— Demonstration 

projects  assisted  under  this  part  shall  be  de- 
signed to  utilize  randomized  techniques  or 
appropriate  comparison  groups,  where  fea- 
sible. 

-SEC.  S99DD.  APPLICATION. 

"(a)  In  General.— In  order  to  receive  a 
grant  under  this  part  a  local  educational 
agency  shall  submit  an  application  to  the 
Secretary  that  is  responsive  to  the  an- 
nouncement described  in  section  599CC(a),  at 
such  time,  in  such  manner,  and  containing 
or  accompanied  by  such  information  as  the 
Secretary  may  reasonably  require. 

"(b)  Duration.— The  Secretary  shall  en- 
courage local  educational  agencies  to  submit 
applications  under  this  part  for  a  period  of  3 
years. 

"(c)  Contents.— Each  application  submit- 
ted pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  shall  include — 

"(1)  a  description  of  the  objectives  to  be  at- 
tained with  the  financial  assistance  made 
available  under  this  part  and  the  manner  in 
which  such  financial  assistance  shall  be  used 
to  reduce  class  size; 

"(2)  a  description  of  the  steps  to  be  taken 
to  achieve  target  class  sizes.  Including, 
where  applicable,  the  acquisition  of  addi- 
tional teaching  personnel  and  classroom 
space; 

"(3)  a  statement  of  the  methods  for  the 
collection  of  data  necessary  for  the  evalua- 
tion of  the  impact  of  class  size  reduction  pro- 
grams on  student  achievement; 

"(4)  an  as.surance  that  the  local  edu- 
cational agency  shall  pay  from  non-Federal 
sources  the  non-Federal  share  of  the  costs  of 
the  demonstration  project  for  which  assist- 
ance is  sought;  and 

"(5)  such  additional  assurances  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  reasonably  require. 

"(d)  Sufficient  Size  and  Scope  re- 
quired.—The  Secretary  shall  only  award 
grants  under  this  part  to  applicants  having 
applications  which  describe  projects  of  suffi- 
cient size  and  scope  to  contribute  to  carry- 
ing out  the  purposes  of  this  part. 

"SEC.  S99EE.  EVALUATION  AND  DISSEMINATION. 

"(a)  National  Evaluation.— The  Sec- 
retary shall  conduct  a  national  evaluation  of 
the  demonstration  projects  assisted  under 
this  part  to  determine  the  costs  incurred  in 
achieving  the  reduction  in  class  size  and  the 
effects  of  the  reductions  on  outcomes,  such 
as  student  performance  in  the  affected  sub- 
jects or  grades,  attendance,  discipline,  class- 
room organization,  management,  and  teach- 
er satisfaction  and  retention. 

"(b)  Cooperation.— Each  local  educational 
agency  receiving  a  grant  under  this  part 
shall  cooperate  in  the  national  evaluation 
described  in  subsection  (a)  and  shall  provide 
such  information  to  the  Secretary  as  the 
Secretary  may  reasonably  require. 

"(c)  Reports.— The  Secretary  shall  report 
to  the  Congress  on  the  results  of  the  evalua- 
tion conducted  pursuant  to  subsection  (a). 

"(d)  Dissemination.— The  Secretary  shall 
widely   disseminate   information   about   the 


results    of    the    class    size    demonstration 
projects  assisted  under  this  part. 

-SEC.    SMFF.    AUTHORIZATION    OF   APPROPRIA- 
TIONS. 

"There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$5,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1993,  and  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of  the  6  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  years  to  carry  out  this  part. 
"PART  N— NATIONAL  FOUNDATION  FOR 
EXCELLENCE 
-SEC.  599GG.  SHORT  TITLE. 

"This  part  may  be  cited  as  the  "National 
Foundation  for  Excellence  Act". 
-SEC.  SMHH.  FOUNDATION  AUTHORIZED. 

"There  is  established  a  National  Founda- 
tion for  Excellence  (hereafter  in  this  part  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Foundation"). 

-SEC.  599U.  NATIONAL  FOUNDATION  FOR  EXCEL- 
LENCE TRUST  FUND. 

"(a)  Establishment.— There  is  hereby  es- 
tablished within  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  a  trust  fund  to  be  known  as  the  Na- 
tional Foundation  for  Excellence  Trust  Fund 
(hereafter  in  this  section  referred  to  as  the 
"Trust  Fund"),  consisting  of  such  amounts 
as  may  be  appropriated  to  the  Trust  Fund 
pursuant  to  the  authority  of  section  599PP. 

"(b)  Trustee  and  Report.— 

"(1)  In  general.— The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  shall  be  the  trustee  of  the  Trust 
Fund,  and  shall  submit  an  annual  report  to 
the  Committees  on  Finance  and  Labor  and 
Human  Resources  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Committees  on  Ways  and  Means  and  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives regarding — 

"(A)  the  financial  condition  and  the  results 
of  the  operations  of  the  Trust  Fund  during 
the  fiscal  year  preceding  the  fiscal  year  in 
which  such  report  is  submitted;  and 

"(B)  the  expected  condition  and  operations 
of  the  Trust  Fund  during  the  fiscal  year  in 
which  such  report  is  submitted. 

"(2)  Printing.— The  report  described  in 
paragraph  (1)  shall  be  printed  as  a  House  doc- 
ument of  the  session  of  the  Congress  to 
which  the  report  is  made. 

"(c)  Investment.— 

"(1)  In  general.— The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  shall  invest  such  portion  of  the 
Trust  Fund  as,  in  the  Secretary's  judgment, 
is  not  required  to  meet  current  withdrawals. 
Such  investments  may  be  made  only  in  in- 
terest-bearing obligations  of  the  United 
States.  For  such  purpose,  such  obligations 
may  be  acquired— 

"(A)  on  original  issue  at  the  issue  price,  or 

"(B)  by  purchase  of  outstanding  obliga- 
tions at  the  market  price. 

"(2)  Sale  of  obligation.— Any  obligation 
acquired  by  the  Trust  Fund  may  be  sold  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  at  the  market 
price. 

"(3)  Interest  and  proceeds.— The  interest 
on,  and  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  or  re- 
demption of,  any  obligations  held  in  the 
Trust  Fund  shall  be  credited  to  and  form  a 
part  of  the  Trust  Fund. 

"(d)  Use  of  Trust  Funds.— 

"(1)  In  general.— (A)  Amounts  in  the 
Trust  Fund  shall  be  available  to  the  Founda- 
tion to  enable  the  Foundation  to  award 
scholarships  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  part. 

"(B)  Amounts  in  the  Trust  Fund  shall  only 
be  available  to  the  Foundation  after  the 
Foundation  has  obtained  the  non-Federal 
share  of  the  scholarships  to  be  awarded. 

"(2)  Special  rule.— In  fiscal  year  1993  and 
succeeding  fiscal  years,  amounts  in  the 
Trust  Fund  shall  be  available  to  the  Sec- 
retary, in  equal  amounts,  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  subpart  1  of  part  D  of  title  V, 
and  part  E  of  such  title,  respectively. 
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-SEC.  89MJ.  NATIONAL  FOUNDATION  FOR  EXCEL- 
LENCE BOARD. 

"(a)  In  General.— There  is  established  a 
National  Foundation  for  Excellence  Board 
(hereafter  In  this  part  referred  to  as  the 
"Board"). 

"(b)  Composition.- The  Board  shall  be 
composed  of  20  members  as  follows: 

"(1)  11  members  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, of  which — 

"(A)  at  least  4  such  members  shall  have  10 
years  of  experience  in  education;  and 

"(B)  at  least  2  of  the  members  described  in 
subparagraph  (A)  shall  be  classroom  teach- 
ers; 

"(2)  1  Member  of  the  Senate  appointed  by 
the  Majority  Leader  of  the  Senate; 

"(3)  1  Member  of  the  Senate  appointed  by 
the  Minority  Leader  of  the  Senate; 

"(4)  1  Member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives; 

"(5)  1  Member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives appointed  by  the  Minority  Leader  of 
the  House  of  Representatives; 

"(6)  1  Individual  appointed  by  the  Majority 
Leader  of  the  Senate; 

"(7)  1  individual  appointed  by  the  Minority 
Leader  of  the  Senate; 

"(8)  1  individual  appointed  by  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives; 

"(9)  1  individual  appointed  by  the  Minority 
Leader  of  the  House  of  Representatives;  and 

"(10)  the  Executive  Director  of  the  Founda- 
tion, who  shall  serve  as  an  ex  officio, 
nonvoting  member  of  the  Board. 

"(c)  Functions.- The  Board  shall  establish 
general  policies  with  respect  to  the  functions 
of  the  Foundation  under  this  part,  includ- 
ing— 

"(1)  guidelines  for  awarding  scholarships  to 
eligible  individuals;  and 

"(2)  procedures  for  the  approval  of  applica- 
tions submitted  pursuant  to  section 
599KK(h). 

"(d)  EXECUTIVE  Director.— 

"(1)  In  general.- The  Executive  Director 
of  the  Foundation  shall  be  selected  by  the 
Board  and  shall  be  the  chief  executive  officer 
of  the  Foundation  and  shall  carry  out  the 
functions  of  the  Foundation  subject  to  the 
supervision  and  direction  of  the  Board. 

"(2)  Compensation.— The  Executive  Direc- 
tor of  the  Foundation  shall  be  compensated 
at  the  rate  specified  for  employees  in  level 
IV  of  the  Executive  Schedule  set  forth  in  sec- 
tion 5332  of  title  5  of  the  United  States  Code. 

"(e)  Expenses  and  Travel.— 

"(1)  Expenses. — Members  of  the  Board 
shall  be  reimbursed  for  expenses  incurred 
while  engaged  in  the  business  of  the  Board. 

"(2)  Travel.— Members  of  the  Board  may 
be  allowed  travel  expenses,  including  per 
diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  authorized  by 
section  5703  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  for 
persons  employed  in  Government  service. 

"(f)  Authority  to  Appoint  Committees.— 
The  Foundation  may  appoint  committees  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  part. 

-SEC.  599KK.  SCHOLARSHIPS. 

"(a)  In  General.— From  amounts  available 
pursuant  to  section  59911(d),  the  Foundation 
shall  pay  the  Federal  share  of  awarding 
scholarships  to  eligible  individuals  to  enable 
such  eligible  individuals  to  pursue  careers  in 
teaching. 

"(b)  FEDERAL  Share.— The  Federal  share 
shall  be  50  percent. 

"(c)  Eligible  individuals.— For  the  pur- 
poses of  this  part  the  term  'eligible  individ- 
ual' means  an  individual  who — 

"(1)  has  received,  or  is  a  finalist  for,  a  Paul 
Douglas  Scholarship  or  Teacher  Corps  Schol- 
arship; or 


"(2)  shows  exceptional  talent  in  a  particu- 
lar field  or  as  an  overall  student  and  who 
meets  the  eligibility  requirements  for  either 
a  Paul  Douglas  Scholarship  or  Teacher  Corps 
Scholarship,  as  determined  by  the  Founda- 
tion. 

"(d)  Eligibility.— 

"(1)  In  general.— Except  as  provided  in 
paragraph  (2),  the  Foundation  shall  award 
scholarships  under  this  part  only  to  eligible 
individuals  who  are  eligible  to  receive  a 
Stafford  loan. 

"(2)  Special  rule.— If  in  any  fiscal  year 
the  Foundation  has  awarded  scholarships  to 
all  applicants  who  are  described  in  paragraph 
(1),  then  the  Foundation  may  award  scholar- 
ships to  eligible  individuals  in  such  fiscal 
year  on  the  basis  of  criteria  established  by 
the  Foundation. 

"(e)  Priority.— In  awarding  scholarships 
under  this  part  among  equally  qualified  eli- 
gible individuals,  as  determined  by  the 
Board,  the  Foundation  shall  give  priority  to 
eligible  individuals  from  disadvantaged 
backgrounds,  including  racial  and  ethnic  mi- 
norities and  individuals  with  disabilities, 
who  are  underrepresented  in  the  teaching 
professions  or  in  the  curricula  areas  in  which 
such  eligible  individuals  are  preparing  to 
teach. 

"(f)  Geographic  Distribution.— In  award- 
ing scholarships  under  this  part  the  Founda- 
tion shall  ensure  an  equitable  geographic 
distribution  of  such  scholarships. 

"(g)  Donations;  Special  Rule.— 

"(1)  Donations.— The  Foundation  is  au- 
thorized to  accept  donations.  Any  donation 
received  by  the  Foundation  shall  be  used  by 
the  Foundation  to  award  scholarships  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  this  part. 

"(2)  Special  rule.— The  Foundation  may 
use  not  more  than  one-third  of  any  donation 
received  by  the  Foundation  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (1)  to  award  scholarships  to  stu- 
dents in  a  State  or  locality  specified  by  the 
donor. 

"(h)  Applications.- Each  eligible  individ- 
ual desiring  a  scholarship  under  this  part 
shall  submit  an  application  to  the  Founda- 
tion at  such  time,  in  such  manner  and  con- 
taining or  accompanied  by  such  information 
as  the  Foundation  may  reasonably  require. 

-SEC.     599LL.     DURATION     AND     RELATION     TO 
OTHER  ASSISTANCE. 

"(a)  Duration.— Scholarships  awarded 
under  this  part  shall  be  awarded  for  a  maxi- 
mum of  4  years  of  undergraduate  study  and 
2  years  of  graduate  study. 

"(b)  Consideration  of  Award  in  Other 
Programs. — Notwithstanding  the  provisions 
of  title  IV,  scholarship  funds  awarded  pursu- 
ant to  this  part  shall  be  considered  in  deter- 
mining eligibility  for  student  assistance 
under  such  title. 

"(C)   ASSISTANCE   NOT  TO   EXCEED   COST  OF 

Attendance.— Scholarship  assistance  award- 
ed under  this  part  to  any  eligible  individual 
in  any  fiscal  year,  when  added  to  scholarship 
assistance  received  under  subpart  1  of  part  D 
of  title  V  and  part  E  of  such  title  shall  not 
exceed  the  cost  of  attendance,  as  defined  in 
section  472,  at  the  institution  of  higher  edu- 
cation such  individual  is  attending.  If  the 
amount  of  the  scholarship  assistance  re- 
ceived under  this  part  and  subpart  1  of  part 
D  of  title  V,  part  E  of  such  title  and  title  IV 
exceeds  such  cost  of  attendance,  the  assist- 
ance received  under  subpart  1  of  part  D  of 
title  V,  part  E  of  such  title  and  title  IV  shall 
be  reduced  by  an  amount  equal  to  the 
amount  by  which  the  combined  awards  ex- 
ceed such  cost  of  attendance. 

-SEC.  599MM.  SCHOLARSHIP  CONDITIONS. 

"Each  eligible  individual  receiving  schol- 
arship assistance  under  this  part  shall  con- 


tinue to  receive  such  scholarship  payments 
only  during  such  period  that  the  eligible  in- 
dividual is— 

"(1)  enrolled  as  a  full-time  student  in  an 
institution  of  higher  education; 

"(2)  pursuing  a  course  of  study  leading  to 
teacher  certification;  and 

"(3)  maintaining  satisfactory  progress  as 
determined  by  the  institution  of  higher  edu- 
cation the  recipient  is  attending. 

-SEC.  SMNN.  TEACHING  COMMITMENT. 

"(a)  In  General.— Each  eligible  individual 
receiving  a  scholarship  under  this  part  who 
has  entered  into  an  agreement  to  teach  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  section  543(b)(4)  or 
566(a)(4)  shall  incur  no  additional  teaching 
commitment  pursuant  to  a  scholarship 
award  received  under  this  part. 

"(b)  Special  Rule.— Each  eligible  individ- 
ual who  receives  a  scholarship  under  this 
part  and  who  has  not  entered  into  an  agree- 
ment to  teach  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
section  543(b)(4)  or  566(a)(4)  shall  enter  into 
an  agreement  with  the  Foundation.  Each 
such  agreement  shall  require  that  the  eligi- 
ble individual  teach  in  an  elementary  or  sec- 
ondary school  described  in  section  561(d)  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section 
566(a)(4)  which  are  not  inconsistent  with  the 
provisions  of  this  subsection  for  a  period  of 
at  least  2  years  and  not  more  than  6  years,  as 
determined  by  the  Foundation. 

-SEC.  59900.  SCHOLARSHIP  REPAYMENT  PROVl- 
SIONa 

"(a)  REPAYMENT  REQUIRED.— An  eligible  in- 
dividual found  by  the  Foundation  to  be  in 
noncompliance  with  the  agreement  entered 
into  under  section  599NN(b)  shall  be  required 
to  repay  to  the  Foundation  a  pro  rata 
amount  of  the  scholarship  awards  received, 
plus  Interest  (but  in  no  event  at  an  interest 
rate  higher  than  the  rate  applicable  to  loans 
in  the  applicable  period  under  title  IV)  and, 
where  applicable,  reasonable  collection  fees, 
on  a  schedule  and  at  a  rate  of  interest  to  be 
prescribed  by  the  Foundation. 

"(b)  Exceptions  to  Repayment  Provi- 
sions.—An  eligible  individual  shall  not  be 
considered  to  be  in  violation  of  the  agree- 
ment entered  into  pursuant  to  section 
599NN(b)  during  any  period  in  which  such  in- 
dividual meets  the  exception  to  repayment 
provisions  set  forth  in  section  548(a)(1), 
548(a)(2),  548(a)(3),  or  548(b),  or  if  the  individ- 
ual dies. 

"(c)  USE  of  Repayments.- Any  repay- 
ments made  to  the  Foundation  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be  used 
by  the  Foundation  to  award  additional  schol- 
arships in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  part. 

"(d)  Waiver.— The  Secretary  may  provide 
for  the  partial  or  total  waiver  or  suspension 
of  any  service  obligation  or  repayment  by  an 
individual  who  received  a  scholarship  under 
this  part  whenever  compliance  by  such  indi- 
vidual is  impossible  or  would  involve  ex- 
treme hardship  to  such  individual,  or  if  en- 
forcement of  such  obligation  with  respect  to 
such  individual  would  be  unconscionable. 
-SEC.  599PP.  authorization  OF  APPROPRIA- 
TION. 

"(a)  In  General.— There  are  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  $500,000  for  fiscal  year  1993  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  part. 

"(b)  Special  Rule.— Section  414  of  the 
General  Education  Provisions  Act  shall  not 
apply  to  the  provisions  of  this  part. 
"PART  O— TRAINING  IN  EARLY  CHILD- 
HOOD EDUCATION  AND  VIOLENCE 
COUNSELING 
-SEC.  899QQ.  SHORT  TITLE. 

"This  part  may  be  cited  as  the  'Early 
Childhood  Teacher  Training  and  Violence 
Counseling  Act'. 
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SEC.  St^OL  PROGRAM  AUTHORIZED. 

"The  Secretary  shall  award  grants  to  insti- 
tutions of  higher  education  to  enable  such 
Instltut  ons  to  establish  Innovative  pro- 
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childhood  development  and  care, 

programs;  or 

p^viding  counseling  to  young  children 

to  6  years  of  age  who  have  been 

by  violence  and  to  adults  who  work 

young  children. 

APPUCATION  AND  PLAN. 

/^JPPLICATION. — An  institution  of  high- 
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s|)eciflc  strategies  for  reaching  stu- 
secondary  schools,  community  col- 

i^idergraduate   institutions,  or  other 

and  institutions  from  which  such 

are  to  be  di^wn  for  participation  in 

including    any    partnerships 

institutions; 

s|ecific  strategies  for  retaining  such 
in  the  program,  such  as  summer 
internships,  mentoring,  and  other 


n  ethods  that  will  be  used  to  ensure 

sti|dents  trained  pursuant  to  the  plan 

employment  in  early  childhood  edu- 

ievelopment  and   care,   or  violence 
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goals,  objectives,  and  timelines  to 

in  assessing  the  success  of  the  plan 

activities  assisted  under  this  part; 

curriculum  and  training  leading  to 

or  credential  that  prepares  stu- 

the  careers  described  in  the  plan; 

special  plans,  if  any,  to  assure  that 

trained  pursuant  to  the  plan  will  be 

for   serving    in    economically   dis- 

areas;  and 

of  financial  aid,  to  ensure  that 

ning   program   offered   pursuant   to 

is  available  to  all  qualified  stu- 
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USE  OF  FUNDS. 

i|)stitution  of  higher  education  may 
provided  under  this  part  to  engage 
activities  described  in  the  application  and 
sutimitted  pursuant  to  section  599SS. 

SELECTION  AND  PRIORITIES. 

e^^aiuating  the  applications  submitted 

part,  the  Secretary  sliall  prescribe 

ve  criteria  regarding  such  evalua- 

shall  give  priority  in  granting  funds 

lnsti1|utions  that— 

students  for  work  in  economi- 
di^advantaged  areas; 

to  focus  their  recruitment,  reten- 
training  efforts  on  disadvantaged 
and 
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"(3)  have  demonstrated  effectiveness  in 
providing  the  type  of  training  for  which  the 
institution  seeks  assistance  under  this  part. 

"SEC.  5MW.  DURATION  AND  AMOUNT. 

"(a)  Duration.— A  grant  under  this  part 
shall  be  awarded  for  a  period  of  not  less  than 
3  years  nor  more  than  5  years. 

"(b)  Amount.— The  total  amount  of  the 
grant  awarded  under  this  part  to  any  institu- 
tion of  higher  education  for  any  1  year  shall 
not  be  less  than  $SO0,0(X)  nor  more  than 
SI  ,000,000. 
"SEC.  S99WW.  REPORT. 

"An  institution  of  higher  education  receiv- 
ing a  grant  under  this  part  shall  submit  to 
the  Secretary  program  reports  and  evalua- 
tions at  such  times  and  containing  such  in- 
formation as  the  Secretary  may  require. 

"SEC.    9MXX.    AUTHORIZATION    OF    APPROPRIA- 
TIONa 

"There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$10,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1993  and  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of  the  6  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  years  to  carry  out  this  part.". 

On  page  481,  strike  lines  8  through  11,  and 
insert  the  following. 

(1)  in  subsection  (a)— 

(A)  by  striking  "609"  and  inserting  "610A"; 

(B)  by  striking  "1987"  and  inserting  "1992"; 
and 

(C)  by  striking  "4  succeeding"  and  insert- 
ing "6  succeeding"; 

On  page  483,  line  24,  strike  "$60,000,000"  and 
Insert  "$62,000,000". 

On  page  487,  lines  2  and  3,  strike  "edu- 
cation, or  consortia  thereof,  with"  and  insert 
"education  or  consortia  thereof  that  have 
linkages  with  institutions  operating  inter- 
national studies  programs  or  with  a  national 
resource  center  and  have". 

On  page  490,  line  21,  insert  "in  this  title" 
before  the  comma. 

On  page  491,  strike  line  13. 

On  page  491,  line  14,  strike  "(3)"  and  insert 
"(2)". 

On  page  491,  line  15,  strike  "and  D"  and  in- 
sert "and  E". 

On  page  491,  line  16,  strike  "(4)"  and  insert 
"(3)". 

On  page  491,  line  20,  strike  "(5) '  and  insert 
"(4)". 

On  page  491,  strike  lines  22  and  23,  and  in- 
sert the  following: 

(5)  by  redesignating  sections  781,  782  and 
783  as  sections  751,  752  and  753,  respectively. 

On  page  492,  line  2,  strike  "(4)"  and  insert 
"(3)". 

On  page  492.  line  11,  strike  "(4)"  and  Insert 
"(3)". 

On  page  492.  line  21,  strike  "741"  and  Insert 
"752". 

On  page  492,  line  22,  strike  "(6)"  and  insert 
"(5)". 

On  page  493,  line  1,  strike  "742"  and  insert 
"753". 

On  page  493,  line  2,  strike  "(6)"  and  insert 
"(5)". 

On  page  493.  line  5,  strike  "(3)"  and  insert 
"(2)". 

On  page  501,  line  12,  strike  "(5)"  and  insert 
"(4)". 

On  page  502,  line  14,  strike  "(5)"  and  insert 
"(4)". 

On  page  502,  line  22,  strike  "(3)"  and  insert 
"(2)". 

On  page  504,  line  25,  strike  "(5)"  and  insert 
"(4)". 

On  page  505,  between  lines  13  and  14,  insert 
the  following: 

SEC.  708.  HISTORICALLY  BLACK  COLLEGE  AND 
UNIVERSITY  CAPITAL  FINANCING. 

Title  VII  of  the  Act  is  further  amended  by 
adding  before  part  E  (as  redesignated  by  sec- 
tion 701(a)(2))  the  following  new  part: 


"PART  D— HISTORICALLY  BLA(3K  COL- 
LEGE AND  UNIVERSITY  CAPITAL  FI- 
NANCING 

"SEC.  741.  FINDINGS. 

"The  Congress  finds  that— 

"(1)  a  significant  part  of  the  Federal  mis- 
sion in  education  has  been  to  attain  equal 
opportunity  in  higher  education  for  low-in- 
come, educationally  disadvantaged  Ameri- 
cans and  African  Americans; 

"(2)  the  Nation's  historically  Black  col- 
leges and  universities  have  played  a  promi- 
nent role  in  American  history  and  have  an 
unparalleled  record  of  fostering  the  develop- 
ment of  African  American  youth  by  rec- 
ognizing their  potential,  enhancing  their 
academic  and  technical  skills,  and  honing 
their  social  and  political  skills  through  high- 
er education; 

"(3)  the  academic  and  residential  facilities 
on  the  campuses  of  all  historically  Black 
colleges  and  universities  have  suffered  from 
neglect,  deferred  maintenance  and  are  in 
need  of  capital  Improvements  in  order  to 
provide  appropriate  settings  for  learning  and 
social  development  through  higher  edu- 
cation; 

"(4)  due  to  their  small  enrollments,  lim- 
ited endowments  and  other  financial  factors 
normally  considered  by  lenders  in  construc- 
tion financing,  historically  Black  colleges 
and  universities  often  lack  access  to  the 
sources  of  funding  necessary  to  undertake 
the  necessary  capital  improvements  through 
borrowing  and  bond  financing; 

"(5)  despite  their  track  record  of  long- 
standing and  remarkable  institutional  lon- 
gevity and  viability,  historically  Black  col- 
leges and  universities  often  lack  the  finan- 
cial resources  necessary  to  gain  access  to 
traditional  sources  of  capital  financing  such 
as  bank  loans  and  bond  financing;  and 

"(6)  Federal  assistance  to  facilitate  low- 
cost  capital  basis  for  historically  Black  col- 
leges and  universities  will  enable  such  col- 
leges and  universities  to  continue  and  ex- 
pand their  educational  mission  and  enhance 
their  significant  role  in  American  higher 
education. 

"SEC.  742.  DEFINITION& 

"For  the  purposes  of  this  part — 

"(1)  The  term  'eligible  institution'  means  a 
'part  B  institution'  as  that  term  is  defined  in 
section  322(2)  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1965(20U.S.C.  1061(2)). 

"(2)  The  term  'loan'  means  a  loan  made  to 
an  eligible  institution  under  the  provisions 
of  this  part  and  pursuant  to  an  agreement 
with  the  Secretary. 

"(3)  The  term  'qualified  bond*  means  any 
obligation  issued  by  the  designated  bonding 
authority  at  the  direction  of  the  Secretary, 
the  net  proceeds  of  which  are  loaned  to  an  el- 
igible institution  for  the  purposes  described 
in  section  743(b). 

"(4)  The  term  'funding'  means  any  pay- 
ment under  this  part  from  the  Secretary  to 
the  eligible  institution  or  its  assignee  in  ful- 
fillment of  the  insurance  obligations  of  the 
Secretary  pursuant  to  an  agreement  under 
section  743. 

"(5)  The  term  'capital  project'  means,  sub- 
ject to  section  744(b)  the  repair,  renovation, 
or,  in  exceptional  circumstances  replace- 
ment, of— 

"(A)  any  classroom  facility,  library,  lab- 
oratory facility,  dormitory  (including  dining 
facilities)  or  other  facility  customarily  used 
by  colleges  and  universities  for  instructional 
or  research  purposes  or  for  housing  students, 
faculty,  and  staff; 

"(B)  instructional  equipment,  research  in- 
strumentation, and  any  capital  equipment  or 


fixture  related  to  facilities  described  in  sub- 
paragraph (A); 

"(C)  any  other  facility,  equipment  or  fix- 
ture which  is  essential  to  the  maintaining  of 
accreditation  of  the  member  institution  by  a 
nationally  recognized  accrediting  agency  or 
association;  and 

"(D)  any  real  property  or  interest  therein 
underlying  facilities  described  in  subpara- 
graph (A)  or  (C). 

"(6)  The  term  'interest'  includes  accredited 
value  or  any  other  payment  constituting  in- 
terest on  an  obligation. 

"(7)  The  term  'outstanding',  when  used 
with  respect  to  bonds,  shall  not  include 
bonds  the  payment  of  which  shall  have  been 
provided  for  by  the  irrevocable  deposit  in 
trust  of  obligations  maturing  as  to  principal 
and  interest  in  such  amounts  and  at  such 
times  as  will  ensure  the  availability  of  suffi- 
cient moneys  to  make  payments  on  such 
bonds. 

"(8)  The  term  'designated  bonding  author- 
ity' means  the  private,  for-profit  corporation 
selected  by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 745(1)  for  the  purpose  of  issuing  taxable 
construction  bonds  in  furtherance  of  the  pur- 
poses of  this  part. 

"SEC.  743.  FEDERAL  INSURANCE  FOR  BONDS. 

"(a)  General  rule.— Subject  to  the  limi- 
tations in  section  744,  the  Secretary  is  au- 
thorized to  enter  into  insurance  agreements 
to  provide  financial  insurance  to  guarantee 
the  full  payment  of  principal  and  interest  on 
qualified  bonds  upon  the  conditions  set  forth 
in  subsections  (b),  (c)  and  (d). 

"(b)  Responsibilities  of  the  Designated 
Bonding  Authority.- The  Secretary  may 
not  enter  into  an  insurance  agreement  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (a)  unless  the  Secretary 
designates  a  qualified  bonding  authority  in 
accordance  with  sections  745(1)  and  746  and 
the  designated  bonding  authority  agrees  in 
such  agreement  to — 

"(1)  use  the  proceeds  of  the  qualified  bonds, 
less  costs  of  issuance  not  to  exceed  2  percent 
of  the  principal  amount  thereof,  to  make 
loans  to  eligible  institutions  or  for  deposit 
into  an  escrow  account  for  repayment  of  the 
bonds; 

"(2)  provide  in  each  loan  agreement  with 
respect  to  a  loan  that  not  less  than  95  per- 
cent of  the  proceeds  of  the  loan  will  be 
used— 

"(A)  to  finance  the  repair,  renovation,  and, 
in  exceptional  cases,  replacement  of  a  cap- 
ital project;  or 

"(B)  to  refinance  an  obligation  the  pro- 
ceeds of  which  were  used  to  finance  the  re- 
pair, renovation,  and,  in  exceptional  cases, 
replacement  of  a  capital  project; 

"(3)(A)  charge  such  interest  on  loans,  and 
provide  for  such  a  schedule  of  repayments  of 
loans,  as  will,  upon  the  timely  repayment  of 
the  loans,  provide  adequate  and  timely  funds 
for  the  payment  of  principal  and  interest  on 
the  bonds;  and 

"(B)  require  that  any  payment  on  a  loan 
expected  to  be  necessary  to  make  a  payment 
of  principal  and  interest  on  the  bonds  be  due 
not  less  than  60  days  prior  to  the  date  of  the 
payment  on  the  bonds  for  which  such  loan 
payment  is  expected  to  be  needed; 

"(4)  prior  to  the  making  of  any  loan,  pro- 
vide for  a  credit  review  of  the  institution  re- 
ceiving the  loan  and  assure  the  Secretary 
that,  on  the  basis  of  such  credit  review,  it  is 
reasonable  to  anticipate  that  the  institution 
receiving  the  loan  will  be  able  to  repay  the 
loan  in  a  timely  manner  pursuant  to  the 
terms  thereof; 

"(5)  provide  in  each  loan  agreement  with 
respect  to  a  loan  that,  if  a  delinquency  on 
such  loan  results  in  a  funding  under  the  in- 


surance agreement,  the  institution  obligated 
on  such  loan  shall  repay  the  Secretary,  upon 
terms  to  be  determined  by  the  Secretary,  for 
such  funding; 

"(6)  assign  any  loans  to  the  Secretary, 
upon  the  demand  of  the  Secretary,  if  a  delin- 
quency on  such  loan  has  required  a  funding 
under  the  insurance  agreement; 

"(7)  in  the  event  of  a  delinquency  on  a 
loan,  engage  in  such  collection  efforts  as  the 
Secretary  shall  require  for  a  period  of  not 
less  than  45  days  prior  to  requesting  a  fund- 
ing under  the  insurance  agreement; 

"(8)  establish  an  escrow  account— 

"(A)  into  which  each  eligible  institution 
shall  deposit  20  percent  of  the  proceeds  of 
any  loan  made  under  this  part;  and 

"(B)  the  balance  of  which — 

"(1)  shall  be  available  to  the  Secretary  to 
pay  principal  and  interest  on  the  bonds  in 
the  event  of  delinquency  in  loan  repayment; 
and 

"(11)  when  all  bonds  under  this  part  are  re- 
tired Or  canceled,  shall  be  divided  among  the 
eligible  institutions  making  deposits  into 
such  account  on  the  basis  of  the  amount  of 
each  such  institution's  deposit; 

"(9)  provide  in  each  loan  agreement  with 
respect  to  a  loan  that,  if  a  delinquency  on 
such  loan  results  in  amounts  being  with- 
drawn from  the  escrow  account  to  pay  prin- 
cipal and  interest  on  bonds,  subsequent  pay- 
ments on  such  loan  shall  be  available  to  re- 
plenish such  escrow  account; 

"(10)  comply  with  the  limitations  set  forth 
in  section  744  of  this  part;  and 

"(11)  make  loans  only  to  eligible  institu- 
tions under  this  part  in  accordance  with  reg- 
ulations prescribed  by  the  Secretary  to  en- 
sure that  loans  are  fairly  allocated  among  as 
many  eligible  institutions  as  possible,  con- 
sistent with  making  loans  of  amounts  that 
will  permit  capital  projects  of  sufficient  size 
and  scope  to  significantly  contribute  to  the 
educational  program  of  the  eligible  institu- 
tions. 

"(c)  Additional  Agreement  Provisions.— 
Any  insurance  agreement  described  in  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  shall  provide  as 
follows: 

"(1)  The  payment  of  principal  and  interest 
on  bonds  shall  be  insured  by  the  Secretary 
until  such  time  as  such  bonds  have  been  re- 
tired or  canceled. 

"(2)  The  Federal  liability  for  delinquencies 
and  default  for  bonds  guaranteed  under  this 
part  shall  only  become  effective  upon  the  ex- 
haustion of  all  the  funds  held  in  the  escrow 
account  described  in  subsection  (bK8). 

"(3)  The  Secretary  shall  create  a  letter  of 
credit  authorizing  the  Treasury  Department 
to  disburse  funds  to  the  designated  l>onding 
authority  or  its  assignee. 

"(4)  The  letter  of  credit  shall  be  drawn 
upon  in  the  amount  determined  by  para- 
graph (5)  of  this  subsection  upon  the  certifi- 
cation of  the  designated  bonding  authority 
to  the  Secretary  or  the  Secretary's  designee 
that  there  is  a  delinquency  on  1  or  more 
loans  and  there  are  insufficient  funds  avail- 
able from  loan  repayments  and  the  escrow 
account  to  make  a  scheduled  payment  of 
principal  and  interest  on  the  bonds. 

"(5)  Upon  receipt  by  the  Secretary  or  the 
Secretary's  designee  of  the  certification  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (4)  of  this  subsection, 
the  designated  bonding  authority  may  draw 
a  funding  under  the  letter  of  credit  in  an 
amount  equal  to — 

"(A)  the  amount  required  to  make  the  next 
scheduled  payment  of  principal  and  interest 
on  the  bonds,  less 

"(B)  the  amount  available  to  the  des- 
ignated bonding  authority  from  loan  repay- 
ments and  the  escrow  account. 


"(6)  All  fundings  under  the  letter  of  credit 
shall  be  paid  to  the  designated  bonding  au- 
thority within  2  business  days  following  re- 
ceipt of  the  certification  described  in  para- 
graph (4). 

"(d)  FULL  Faith  and  Credit  Provisions.— 
Subject  to  section  743(c)(1)  the  full  faith  and 
credit  of  the  United  States  is  pledged  to  the 
payment  of  all  fundings  which  may  be  re- 
quired to  be  paid  under  the  provisions  of  this 
section. 

"SBC.  744.  LIMITATIONS  ON  FEDERAL  INSURANCE 
FOR  BONDS  ISSUED  BY  THE  DES- 
IGNATED BONDING  AUTHORITY. 

"(a)  LIMIT  on  Amount.— At  no  time  shall 
the  aggregate  principal  amount  of  outstand- 
ing bonds  insured  under  this  part  together 
with  any  accrued  unpaid  interest  thereon  ex- 
ceed $250,000,000,  of  which- 

"(1)  not  more  than  $175,000,000  shall  be  used 
for  loans  to  eligible  institutions  that  are  pri- 
vate historically  Black  colleges  and  univer- 
sities; and 

"(2)  not  more  than  $75,000,000  shall  be  used 
for  loans  to  eligible  institutions  which  are 
historically  Black  public  colleges  and  uni- 
versities. 

"(b)  Limitation  on  Credit  Authority.— 
The  authority  of  the  Secretary  to  issue  let- 
ters of  credit  and  insurance  under  this  part 
is  effective  only  to  the  extent  provided  in  ad- 
vance by  appropriations  Acts. 

"(c)  Religious  Activity  Prohibition.— No 
loan  may  be  made  under  this  part  for  any 
educational  program,  activity  or  service  re- 
lated to  sectarian  instruction  or  religious 
worship  or  provided  by  a  school  or  depart- 
ment of  divinity  or  to  an  institution  in 
which  a  substantial  portion  of  its  functions 
is  subsumed  in  a  religious  mission. 

"(d)  Discrimination  Prohibition.— No  loan 
may  be  made  to  an  institution  under  this 
part  if  the  institution  discriminates  on  ac- 
count of  race,  color,  religion,  national  ori- 
gin, sex  (to  the  extent  provided  in  title  IX  of 
the  Education  Amendments  of  1972),  or 
handicapping  condition;  except  that  the  pro- 
hibition with  respect  to  religion  shall  not 
apply  to  an  institution  which  is  controlled 
by  or  which  is  closely  identified  with  the  te- 
nets of  a  particular  religious  organization  if 
the  application  of  this  section  would  not  be 
consistent  with  the  religious  tenets  of  such 
organization. 

"SEC.  745.  AUTHORITY  OF  THE  SECRETARY. 

"In  the  performance  of,  and  with  respect 
to,  the  functions  vested  in  the  Secretary  by 
this  part,  the  Secretary— 

"(1)  shall,  within  120  days  of  enactment  of 
the  Higher  Education  Amendments  of  1991, 
publish  in  the  Federal  Register  a  notice  and 
request  for  proposals  for  any  private  for- 
profit  organization  or  entity  wishing  to 
serve  as  the  designated  bonding  authority 
under  this  part,  which  notice  shall— 

"(A)  specify  the  time  and  manner  for  sub- 
mission of  proposals;  and 

"(B)  specify  any  information,  qualifica- 
tions, criteria,  or  standards  the  Secretary 
determines  to  be  necessary  to  evaluate  the 
financial  capacity  and  administrative  capa- 
bility of  any  applicant  to  carry  out  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  designated  bonding  au- 
thority under  this  part; 

"(2)  may  sue  and  be  sued  in  any  court  of 
record  of  a  State  having  general  jurisdiction 
or  in  any  district  court  of  the  United  States, 
and  such  district  courts  shall  have  jurisdic- 
tion of  civil  actions  arising  under  this  part 
without  regard  to  the  amount  in  con- 
troversy, and  any  action  instituted  under 
this  part  without  regard  to  the  amount  in 
controversy,  and  any  action  instituted  under 
this  section  by  or  against  the  Secretary  shall 
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notwithstanding  any  change  In  the 
occupying  the  office  of  the  Secretary 
racancy  In  such  office; 

may  foreclose  on  any  property  and 

and  purchase  at  any  foreclosure,  or 

otlier  sale,  any  property  In  connection 

w  ilch  the  Secretary  has  been  assigned 

lursuant  to  this  part;  and 

in  the  event  of  such  an  acquisition, 

any  other  provisions  of  law 

to  the  acquisition,  handling,  or  dis- 

real  property  by  the  United  States, 

administer,  remodel  and  convert, 

of,  lease,  and  otherwise  deal  with, 

,  except  that — 
uch  action  shall   not  preclude  any 
tion  by  the  Secretary  to  recover  any 
in  the  amount  of  a  loan  assigned 
lecretary;  and 

my  such  acquisition  of  real  property 
deprive  any  State  or  political  sub- 
thereof  of  its  civil  or  criminal  Jurls- 
in  and  over  such  property  or  impair 
rights  under  the  State  or  local  laws 
i  ihabltants  on  such  property; 
nay  sell,  exchange,  or  lease  real  or 
property  and  securities  or  obllga- 
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nay    Include   in   any   contract  such 
;ovenants,   conditions,   or   provisions 
necesss  ry  to  ensure  that  the  purposes  of  this 
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nstitution  that  receives  a  loan  under 
shall  also  receive  a  grant  under 
)f  this  title.". 
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505,  line  15,  strike 
Part  E '. 

505,  strike  lines  15  through  17,  and 
1  he  following: 
D  of  title  vn  of  the  Act  (as  redesig- 
section  701(a)(2))  is  amended— 
section  741  (as  redesignated  in  sec- 
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'Part  D"  and 


70;  (a)(5))- 


subsection  (a),  by  striking  "part  A 

inserting  "part  A";  and 
subsection  (b),  by  striking  "part  A 

inserting  "part  A";  and 
adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 


ps  ge  505,  line  18,  strike  "743"  and  insert 


505,  line  8.  insert  "a  facility  at" 
leans". 

506,  line  8,  strike  "one-half  and 
one-third". 

514,  beginning  with  line  24,  strike 
through  page  515,  line  2. 

515,  line  3,  strike  "(3)"  and  insert 
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524,  line  2,  strike  "other  than". 
542.  line  19,  strike  "$500,000"  and 
S7SO,000". 

547,  strike  lines  3  through  12,  and 

he  following: 

OENEaiAL.- An  academic  department 

of  an  institution  of  higher  edu- 

ihall  make  commitments  to  graduate 

(Including  students  pursuing  a  doc- 

cfegree  after  having  completed  a  mas- 

d  igree   program   at  an   institution   of 

sducation)  at  any  point  in  their  grad- 

st  idy  to  provide  stipends  for  the  length 

necessary  for  a  student  to  complete 

of  graduate  study,  but  in  no  case 

^han  5  years. 

557,  line  5,  strike  "repeal  of  title" 
in^rt  "urban  community  service". 

557,  line  15,  insert  "crime,"  after 
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line  18,  strike  "eligible"  and 


On  page  558,  line  9,  strike  "eligible"  and  in- 
sert "urban". 

On  page  560.  line  18.  insert  "and  individuals 
with  disabilities"  after  "elderly". 

On  page  560.  strike  lines  21  and  22,  and  in- 
sert the  following: 

"(7)  Campus  and  community  crime  preven- 
tion, including  enhanced  security  and  safety 
awareness  measures  as  well  as  coordinated 
programs  addressing  the  root  causes  of 
crime. 

On  page  562.  line  15,  strike  "eligible"  and 
insert  "urban". 

On  page  563.  line  24,  strike  "$15,000,000"  and 
Insert  "$20,000,000". 

On  page  567.  strike  lines  5  through  10,  and 
insert  the  following: 

"(B)  A  specified  percentage  or  ratio  of  cur- 
rent assets  to  current  liabilities  of  at  least 
1:1.  which- 

"(i)  shall  not  include  as  an  asset  unearned 
tuition,  intangible  assets,  or  Federal  or 
State  student  financial  assistance  for  future 
disbursements;  and 

"(11)  in  the  case  of  institutions  of  higher 
education  which  own  and  occupy  their  facili- 
ties (land  and  buildings)  may  include  equity 
(the  difference  between  book  cost  and  mort- 
gage owed)  as  a  current  asset. 

On  page  589.  strike  lines  10  through  13  and 
insert:  "delinquent  loans  pursuant  to  regula- 
tions issued  by  the  Secretary;". 

On  page  594.  line  22,  strike  "Act"  and  in- 
sert "Higher  Education  Amendments  of 
1986". 

On  page  600.  after  line  24,  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

SEC.     1405.     REPEAL     OF     NATIONAL     SCIENCE 
SCHOLARS  PROGRAM. 

Part  A  of  title  VI  of  the  Excellence  in 
Mathematics.  Science  and  Engineering  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1990  (20  U.S.C.  5381  et  seq.)  is 
repealed. 

On  page  601.  beginning  with  line  3.  strike 
all  through  page  607.  line  18.  and  insert  the 
following: 

TITLE  XV— NATIONAL  CENTER  FOR  THE 
WORKPLACE 
SEC.  1501.  PURPOSE;  DESIGNATION. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to  address  the 
problems  created  by  the  simultaneous  con- 
vergence of  broad  economic,  social,  cultural, 
political,  and  technological  changes  in  the 
workplace  through  a  national  center  admin- 
istered by  the  Depaitment  of  Labor  that  will 
join  together  workplace  experts  from  Ameri- 
ca's best  institutions  of  higher  education 
with  experts  from  the  public  and  private  sec- 
tors to  conduct  research,  share  Information, 
and  propose  remedies. 

SEC.  1502.  ESTABLISHMENT. 

(a)  Establishment.— 

(1)  In  general.— The  Secretary  of  Labor  is 
authorized  to  award  a  grant,  on  a  competi- 
tive basis,  to  an  eligible  entity  to  enable 
such  entity  to  establish  the  National  Center 
for  the  Workplace  (hereafter  in  this  title  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Center"). 

(2)  Matching  funds.— In  order  to  receive 
the  grant  described  in  paragraph  (1)  an  eligi- 
ble entity  shall  provide  matching  funds  from 
non-Federal  sources  equal  to  25  percent  of 
the  funds  received  pursuant  to  such  grant. 

(b)  Definitions.— For  the  purpose  of  this 
title  the  term  "eligible  entity"  means  a  con- 
sortium of  institutions  of  higher  education 
that— 

(1)  represents  a  diversity  of  views  on  and 
an  expertise  in  the  field  of  employment  pol- 
icy; or 

(2)  is  represented  and  coordinated  by  a  host 
institution  of  higher  education  that  meets 
the  following  criteria: 


(A)  Broad  collective  knowledge  of  and  de- 
monstrable experience  in  the  wide  range  of 
employment  and  workplace  issues. 

(B)  A  faculty  that  represents  a  variety  of 
viewpoints,  demonstrates  a  nonpartisan  ap- 
proach to  research  and  policy  analysis  in  rel- 
evant workplace  disciplines  (labor  econom- 
ics, industrial  relations,  human  resource 
management,  sociology,  psychology,  and 
law)  in  a  multidisciplinary  approach  to 
workplace  issues. 

(C)  Established  credibility  and  working  re- 
lationships with  employers,  employees  and 
government  agencies. 

SEC.  1503.  USE  OF  FUNDS. 

(a)  CENTER  Activities.— Grant  funds 
awarded  under  this  title  may  be  used  to — 

(1)  establish  and  operate  the  Center; 

(2)  bring  together  major  independent  re- 
searchers, who  represent  a  diversity  of  views 
in  employment  policy  from  the  Center's 
member-institutions  and  are  focused  on  the 
most  significant  workplace  problems,  with 
the  aim  of  analysis  and  synthesis  of  employ- 
ment policy  implications  and  dissemination 
of  findings;  and 

(3)  support— 

(A)  the  coordination  and  funding  of  re- 
search activities  of  the  Center's  member-in- 
stitutions for  collaborative  collection  and 
evaluation  of  data  on  changes  and  trends  in 
the  workplace  and  in  the  labor  force; 

(B)  the  analysis  of  the  public  policy  impli- 
cations of  social  and  demographic  changes  in 
the  United  States  as  such  changes  relate  to 
the  workplace; 

(C)  the  conduct  of  seminars  for  Federal  and 
State  policymakers  on  the  Center's  findings 
and  foster  continuous  exchange  of  ideas  and 
information; 

(D)  the  conduct  of  a  National  Conference 
on  employment  policy  not  more  frequently 
than  once  each  year; 

(E)  the  nonpartisan  evaluation  of  the  eco- 
nomic and  social  implications  of  national 
and  international  workplace  and  employ- 
ment issues; 

(F)  the  provision  of  ready  access  to  the 
Center's  collective  expertise  for  policy  offi- 
cials in  Federal  and  State  governments  and 
representatives  of  private  and  public  sector 
organizations;  and 

(G)  the  development  and  administration  of 
a  national  repository  of  Information  on  key 
workplace  issues  that  can  be  readily 
accessed  by  the  public  and  private  sector. 

(b)  Fellowships.— Grant  funds  awarded 
under  this  title  may  also  be  used  to  provide 
graduate  assistantships  and  fellowships  at 
the  Center  to  encourage  graduate  study  of 
the  field  of  employment  policy  and  to  en- 
courage graduate  research  in  areas  that  are 
seen  as  critical  to  national  competitiveness. 

SEC.  1504.  BOARD  OF  ADVISORS. 

(a)  BOARD.— There  shall  be  appointed  a 
Board  of  Advisors  to  the  Center  that  shall 
consist  of  representatives  of  the  private  and 
public  sectors  and  of  the  member-institu- 
tions of  the  consortium.  Two  members  of  the 
Board  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  two  members 
of  the  Board  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Mi- 
nority Leader  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, two  members  of  the  Board  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  pro  tempore  of  the 
Senate  and  two  members  of  the  Board  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  Minority  Leader  of  the 
Senate.  In  addition,  the  eligible  entity 
awarded  the  grant  under  this  title  shall  ap- 
point two  members  to  the  Board. 

(b)  Meetings  and  Responsibilities.— The 
Board  of  Advisors  shall  meet  from  time  to 
time,  but  no  less  than  twice  each  year,  to  re- 
view and  advise  the  Center  with  respect  to 


all  aspects  of  its  program.  The  Board  shall 
submit  an  annual  report  to  the  Secretary  of 
Education  and  the  Secretary  of  Labor  on  the 
Center's  activities  and  accomplishments. 

SEC.  1505.  GIFTS  AND  DONATION& 

The  Center  is  authorized  to  receive  money 
and  other  property  donated,  bequeathed,  or 
devised  to  the  Center  with  or  without  a  con- 
dition of  restriction,  for  the  purpose  of  fur- 
thering the  activities  of  the  Center.  All 
funds  or  property  given,  devised,  or  be- 
queathed shall  be  retained  in  a  separate  ac- 
count, and  an  accounting  of  those  funds  and 
property  shall  t>e  included  in  the  annual  re- 
port of  the  Board  of  Advisors  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education  and  Secretary  of  Labor. 

SEC.  1508.  AUTHORIZATION. 

(a)  In  General.— There  are  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  $2,500,000  for  fiscal  year  1993 
and  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each 
of  the  6  succeeding  fiscal  years. 

(b)  Availability.— Funds  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  the  authority  of  subsection  (a)  shall 
remain  available  until  expended. 

■nTLE  XVI— INDIAN  HIGHER  EDUCATION 

PROGRAMS 

PART  A— TRIBALLY  CONTROLLED 

COMMUNITY  COLLEGES 

SEC.  1601.  REAUTHORIZATION  OF  THE  TRIBALLY 
CONTROLLED  COMMUNITY  COL- 
LEGES ACT. 

(a)  General  Authorization.— Section 
110(a)  of  the  Tribaliy  Controlled  Community 
College  Assistance  Act  of  1978  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"appropriation  authorization 
"Sec.  110.  (a)(1)  There  is  authorized  to  be 
appropriated,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
section  105  $3,200,000  for  fiscal  year  1993  and 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of 
the  6  succeeding  fiscal  years. 

"(2)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  section  107. 
$30,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1993  and  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of  the  6  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  years. 

"(3)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  sections 
112(b)  and  113.  $10,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1993 
and  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each 
of  the  6  succeeding  fiscal  years.". 

(b)  Endowment  Grants.— Section  306(a)  of 
such  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  306.  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  title.  $10,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1993  and 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of 
the  6  succeeding  fiscal  years.". 

(c)  Economic  Development.— Section  403  of 
such  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
•«EC.  403.  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPIUATIONS. 

"There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  grants  under  this  title,  $2,000,000  for  fis- 
cal year  1993  and  such  sums  as  may  be  nec- 
essary for  each  of  the  6  succeeding  fiscal 
years.". 

(d)  Navajo  Community  Colleges.— Section 
5(a)(1)  of  the  Navajo  Community  College  Act 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec  5.  (a)(1)  For  the  purpose  of  making 
construction  grants  under  this  Act,  there  are 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  $2,000,000  for 
fiscal  year  1993  and  such  sums  as  may  be  nec- 
essary for  each  of  the  6  succeeding  fiscal 
years.". 

PART  B— HIGHER  EDUCATION  TRIBAL 
GRANT  AUTHORIZATION  ACT 
SEC.  1611.  SHORTTITLE. 

This  part  may  be  cited  as  the  "Higher  Edu- 
cation Tribal  Grant  Authorization  Act". 

SEC.  1612.  FINDINGS. 

The  Congress  finds  that— 


(1)  there  are  increasing  numbers  of  Indian 
students  qualifying  for  postsecondary  edu- 
cation, and  there  are  increasing  numbers  de- 
siring to  go  to  postsecondary  institutions; 

(2)  the  needs  of  these  students  far  outpace 
the  resources  available  currently; 

(3)  Indian  tribes  have  shown  an  increasing 
interest  in  administering  programs  serving 
these  individuals  and  making  decisions  on 
these  programs  reflecting  their  determina- 
tions of  the  tribal  and  human  needs; 

(4)  the  contracting  process  under  the  In- 
dian Self-Determination  and  Education  As- 
sistance Act  has  provided  a  mechanism  for 
the  majority  of  the  tribes  to  assume  control 
over  this  progrram  from  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs; 

(5)  however,  inherent  limitations  in  the 
contracting  philosophy  and  mechanism,  cou- 
pled with  cumbersome  administrative  proce- 
dures developed  by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs have  effectively  limited  the  efficiency 
and  effectiveness  of  these  programs; 

(6)  the  provision  of  these  services  in  the 
most  effective  and  efficient  form  possible  is 
necessary  for  tribes,  the  country,  and  the  in- 
dividuals to  be  served;  and 

(7)  these  services  are  part  of  the  Federal 
Government's  continuing  trust  responsibil- 
ity to  provide  education  services  to  Amer- 
ican Indians  and  Alaska  Natives. 

SEC.  1613.  PROGRAM  AUTHORITY. 

(a)  In  General.— The  Secretary  shall,  from 
the  amounts  appropriated  for  the  purpose  of 
supporting  higher  education  grants  for  In- 
dian students  under  the  authority  of  the  Act 
of  November  2,  1921,  popularly  known  as  the 
Snyder  Act  (25  U.S.C.  13),  make  grants  to  In- 
dian tribes  in  accordance  with  the  require- 
ments of  this  part  to  permit  those  tribes  to 
provide  financial  assistance  to  individual  In- 
dian students  for  the  cost  of  attendance  at 
institutions  of  higher  education. 

(b)  Limitation  on  Secretary's  Author- 
ITY.- The  Secretary  shall  not  place  any  re- 
strictions on  the  use  of  funds  provided  to  an 
Indian  tribe  under  this  part  that  is  not  ex- 
pressly authorized  by  this  part. 

(c)  Effect  on  Federal  responsibilities.— 
The  provisions  of  this  part  shall  not  affect 
any  trust  responsibilities  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

(d)  NO  Termination  for  Administrative 
Convenience. — Grants  provided  under  this 
part  may  not  be  terminated,  modified,  sus- 
pended, or  reduced  only  for  the  convenience 
of  the  administering  agency. 

SEC.     1614.    QUALIFICATION     FOR    GRANTS    TO 
TRIBES. 

(a)  CONTRACTING  TRIBES.— Any  Indian  tribe 
that  obtains  funds  for  educational  purposes 
similar  to  those  authorized  in  this  part  pur- 
suant to  contract  under  the  Indian  Self-De- 
termination and  Education  Assistance  Act 
may  qualify  for  a  grant  under  this  part  by 
submitting  to  the  Secretary  a  notice  of  in- 
tent to  administer  a  student  assistance  pro- 
gram under  section  1313.  Such  notice  shall  be 
effective  for  the  fiscal  year  following  the  fis- 
cal year  in  which  it  is  submitted,  except  that 
if  such  notice  is  submitted  during  the  last  90 
days  of  a  fiscal  year  such  notice  shall  be  ef- 
fective the  second  fiscal  year  following  the 
fiscal  year  in  which  it  is  submitted,  unless 
the  Secretary  waives  this  limitation. 

(b)  NONCONTRACTING  TRIBES.— Any  Indian 
tribe  that  is  not  eligible  to  qualify  for  a 
grant  under  this  part  by  filing  a  notice  under 
subsection  (a)  may  qualify  for  such  a  grant 
by  filing  an  application  for  such  a  grant. 
Such  application  shall  be  submitted  under 
guidelines  for  programs  under  the  Indian 
Self-Determination  and  Education  Assist- 
ance Act,  as  in  effect  on  January  1,  1991,  and 


shall  be  reviewed  under  the  standards,  prac- 
tices, and  procedures  applicable  to  applica- 
tions to  contract  under  such  Act  as  in  effect 
on  the  date  the  application  is  received,  ex- 
cept that— 

(1)  if  the  tribe  is  not  notified  that  its  appli- 
cation has  been  disapproved  within  180  days 
after  it  is  filed  with  the  Secretary,  the  appli- 
cation shall  be  deemed  to  be  approved; 

(2)  if  the  application  is  disapproved,  the 
Secretary  shall  provide  technical  assistance 
to  the  tribe  for  purposes  of  correcting  defi- 
ciencies in  the  application; 

(3)  the  Secretary  shall  designate  an  office 
or  official  to  receive  such  applications,  and 
shall  toll  the  180-day  period  described  in 
paragraph  (1)  from  the  date  of  receipt  by 
such  office  or  official;  and 

(4)  applications  shall  be  approved  for  the 
fiscal  year  following  the  fiscal  year  in  which 
submitted,  unless  the  Secretary  waives  the 
limitation  of  this  paragraph. 

(C)  TERMINATION  OF  GRANTS.— 

(1)  CONTINUING  BUGIBILITY   PRESUMED.— An 

Indian  tribe  which  has  qualified  under  sub- 
section (a)  or  (b)  for  a  grant  under  this  part 
for  any  fiscal  year  shall  continue  to  be  eligi- 
ble for  such  a  grant  for  each  succeeding  fis- 
cal year  unless  the  Secretary  revokes  such 
eligibility  for  a  cause  described  in  paragraph 
(2). 

(2)  CAUSES   FOR   LOSS  OF   ELIGIBILITY.— The 

Secretary  may  revoke  the  eligibility  of  an 
Indian  tribe  for  a  grant  under  this  part  if 
such  tribe — 

(A)  fails  to  submit  to  the  Bureau  an  annual 
financial  statement  that  reports  revenues 
and  expenditures  determined  by  use  of  an  ac- 
counting system,  established  by  the  tribe, 
that  complies  with  generally  accepted  ac- 
counting principles; 

(B)  fails  to  submit  to  the  Bureau  an  annual 
program  description,  stating  the  number  of 
students  served,  and  containing  such  infor- 
mation concerning  such  students,  their  edu- 
cational programs  and  progress,  and  the  fi- 
nancial assistance  distributed  to  such  stu- 
dents as  the  Secretary  may  require  by  regu- 
lation; 

(C)  fails  to  submit  to  the  Secretary  a  bien- 
nial financial  audit  conducted  in  accordance 
with  chapter  75  of  title  31,  United  States 
Code;  or 

(D)  fails,  in  an  evaluation  of  its  financial 
assistance  program  conducted  by  an  impar- 
tial third  party  entity,  to  comply  with 
standards  under  this  part  relating  to  (i)  eli- 
gible students,  programs,  or  Institutions  of 
higher  education,  (ii)  satisfactory  progress, 
or  (ill)  allowable  administrative  costs;  as  de- 
termined under  contracts  applicable  to  pro- 
grams to  provide  financial  assistance  to  indi- 
vidual Indian  students  for  the  cost  of  attend- 
ance at  institutions  of  higher  education  ad- 
ministered by  Indian  tribes  under  the  Indian 
Self-Determination  and  Education  Assist- 
ance Act  and  in  effect  on  January  20.  1991. 

(3)  PROCEDURES  FOR  REVOCATION  OF  ELIGI- 
BILITY.—The  Secretary  shall  not  revoke  the 
eligibility  of  an  Indian  tribe  for  a  grant 
under  this  part  except— 

(A)  after  notice  in  writing  to  the  tribe  of 
the  cause  and  opjxDrtunity  to  the  tribe  to 
correct; 

(B)  providing  technical  assistance  to  the 
tribe  in  making  such  corrections;  and 

(C)  after  hearings  and  appeals  conducted 
under  the  same  rules  and  regulations  that 
apply  to  similar  termination  actions  under 
the  Indian  Self-Determination  and  Edu- 
cation Assistance  Act. 

SEC.  1615.  ALLOCA'nON  OF  GRANT  FUNDS. 
(a)  ALLOCATION  OF  FUNDS.— 

(1)  In  general.— The  Secretary  shall  con- 
tinue to  determine  the  amount  of  program 
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be  received  by  each  grantee  under 

by  the  same  method  used  for  deter- 

uch  distribution  in  fiscal  year  1991 

triba  lly  administered  and  Bureau-admln- 

j  rograms  of  grants  to  Individual  Indl- 

d<  fray  postsecondary  expenses. 

Ad:  IINISTHATIVE  COSTS.— In  addition  to 

amount  determined  under  paragraph  (1), 

which  has   exercised   the   option 

section  1314(a)  to  administer  the 

under   a   grant   shall    receive    an 

'or  administrative  costs  determined 

to  the  method  used  by  the  grantee 

preceding  contract   period.   All 

shall  receive  an  amount  for 

costs  determined  pursuant  to 

regulations  governing  such  determina- 

ur  der  the   Indian   Self-Determinatlon 

Eduiation  Assistance  Act,  as  in  effect  at 

of  application  to  grants  being  made. 

SnfjLE  grant;  separate  accounts.— 

shall  receive  only  one  grant 

fiscal  year,  which  shall  include 

the  amounts  under  paragraphs  (1) 

Each  grantee  shall  maintain  this 

I  separate  account. 

OF   Funds.- Funds   provided    by 
uAder  this  part  shall  be  used— 
t  lake  grants  to  individual  Indian  stu- 
meet,  on  the  basis  of  need,  any  edu- 
expense  of  attendance   in  a  post- 
education  program  (as  determined 
contracts  applying  to  the  post- 
education  program  administered 
under  the  Indian  Self-Determina- 
Education  Assistance  Act  (Public 
)),  to  the  extent  that  such  expense 
from  other  sources  or  cannot  be 
through  the  action  of  any  State, 
or  municipal  Act,  except  that  noth- 
subsectlon  shall  be  interpreted  as 
any  priority  In  consideration  of  re- 
ind 
colts    of   administering    the    program 
part,  except  that  no  more  may  be 
administration   of  such    program 
generated  by  the  method  for  adminis- 
computation  specified  in  section 


C  3St  I 


LIMITATIONS  ON  USE  OF  FUNDS. 

FOR  RELIGIOUS  PURPOSES.— None  of 

made   available   under  this  part 

ised  for  study  at  any  school  or  de- 

of  divinity   or  for  any   religious 

ir  sectarian  activity. 

EREST  ON   FUNDS.- No   interest  or 

income  on  any  funds  made  available 

part  shall  be  used  for  any  purpose 

thtrn  those  for  which  such  funds  may 


Pat  ments.— 


iENERAL.— Except  as  otherwise  pro- 

this  subsection,  the  Secretary  shall 

pa  ^ments  to  grantees  under  this  part 

p4yments — 

payment  to  be  made  no  later  than 
I  of  each  fiscal  year  in  an  amount 
one-half  the  amount  paid  during  the 
fiscal  year  to  the  grantee  or  a  con- 
hat  has  elected  to  have  the  provl- 
hls  part  apply,  and 
second  payment  consisting  of  the 
to  which  the  grantee  or  contrac- 
eiift.ltled  for  the  fiscal  year  to  be  made 
lajer  than  January  1  of  the  fiscal  year. 
GRANTEES.— For  any  tribe  for 
payment  was  made  under  this  part 
p|ecedlng  fiscal  year,  full  payment  of 
amc  ant  computed  for  each  fiscal  year 
nade  by  January  1  of  the  fiscal  year. 
Inv  sstment  of  Funds. 
Tri  atmbnt  as  tribal  property.— Not- 
withstar  ding  any  other  provision  of  law.  any 
Interest  lor  investment  Income  that  accrues 


on  any  funds  provided  under  this  part  after 
such  funds  are  paid  to  the  Indian  tribe  or 
tribal  organization  and  before  such  funds  are 
expended  for  the  purpose  for  which  such 
funds  were  provided  under  this  part  shall  be 
the  property  of  the  Indian  tribe  or  tribal  or- 
ganization and  shall  not  be  taken  into  ac- 
count by  any  officer  or  employee  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  in  determining  whether  to 
provide  assistance,  or  the  amount  of  assist- 
ance, under  any  provision  of  Federal  law. 

(2)  Investment  requirements.— Funds  pro- 
vided under  this  part  may  be — 

(A)  invested  by  the  Indian  tribe  or  tribal 
organization  only  in  obligations  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  or  in  obligations  or  securities  that 
are  guaranteed  or  insured  by  the  United 
States,  or 

(B)  deposited  only  into  accounts  that  are 
insured  by  an  agency  or  instrumentality  of 
the  United  States. 

(e)  Recoveries.— For  the  purposes  of 
underrecovery  and  overrecovery  determina- 
tions by  any  Federal  agency  for  any  other 
funds,  from  whatever  source  derived,  funds 
received  under  this  part  shall  not  be  taken 
into  consideration. 

SEC.  1617.  ADMINISTRATIVE  PROVISIONS. 

(a)  Biennial  Report.— The  Secretary  shall 
submit  a  biennial  report  to  the  Congress  on 
the  programs  established  under  this  part. 
Such  report  shall  include — 

(1)  a  description  of  significant  administra- 
tive actions  taken  by  the  Secretary  under 
this  part; 

(2)  the  number  of  grants  made  under  the 
authority  of  this  part; 

(3)  the  number  of  applications  denied  for 
such  grants  and  the  reasons  therefor; 

(4)  the  remedial  actions  taken  to  enable 
applicants  to  be  approved; 

(5)  the  number  of  students  served,  by  trit>e; 

(6)  statistics  on  the  academic  pursuits  of 
the  students  provided  assistance  under  this 
part  the  average  amount  of  assistance  pro- 
vided; and 

(7)  such  additional  information  as  the  Sec- 
retary considered  significant. 

(b)  Role  of  the  director.— Applications 
for  grants  under  this  part,  and  all  applica- 
tion modifications,  shall  be  reviewed  and  ap- 
proved by  personnel  under  the  direction  and 
control  of  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Indian 
Education  Programs.  Required  reports  shall 
be  submitted  to  education  personnel  under 
the  direction  and  control  of  the  Director  of 
such  Office. 

(c)  Application  of  Indian  Self-Dbter- 
mination  and  Education  assistance  Act.— 
All  provisions  of  sections  5,  6,  7,  105,  109,  and 
110  of  the  Indian  Self-Determination  and 
Education  Assistance  Act  (25  U.S.C.  450c  et 
seq.),  except  those  provisions  pertaining  to 
indirect  costs  and  length  of  contract,  shall 
apply  to  grants  provided  under  this  part. 

(d)  Regulations.- The  Secretary  is  au- 
thorized to  issue  regulations  relating  to  the 
discharge  of  duties  specifically  assigned  to 
the  Secretary  by  this  part.  In  all  other  mat- 
ters relating  to  the  details  of  planning,  de- 
velopment, implementing,  and  evaluating 
grants  under  this  part,  the  Secretary  shall 
not  issue  regulations.  Regulations  issued 
pursuant  to  this  part  shall  not  have  the 
standing  of  a  Federal  statute  for  the  pur- 
poses of  judicial  review. 

(e)  Retrocession.— Whenever  an  Indian 
tribe  requests  retrocession  of  any  program 
for  which  assistance  is  provided  under  this 
part,  such  retrocession  shall  become  effec- 
tive upon  a  date  specified  by  the  Secretary 
not  more  than  120  days  after  the  date  on 
which  the  tribe  requests  the  retrocession,  or 
such  later  date  as  may  be  mutually  agreed 


upon  by  the  Secretary  and  the  tribe.  If  such 
a  program  is  retroceded,  the  Secretary  shall 
provide  to  any  Indian  tribe  served  by  such 
program  at  least  the  same  quantity  and 
quality  of  services  that  would  have  been  pro- 
vided under  such  program  at  the  level  of 
funding  provided  under  this  part  prior  to  the 
retrocession.  The  tribal  governing  body  re- 
questing the  retrocession  shall  specify 
whether  the  retrocession  shall  be  to  a  con- 
tract administered  by  the  tribe,  or  a  tribal 
entity,  under  the  authority  of  the  Indian 
Self-Determination  Act  or  to  a  Bureau-ad- 
ministered program. 
PART  C— CRITICAL  NEEDS  FOR  TRIBAL 
DEVELOPMENT  ACT 

SEC.  1621.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  part  may  be  cited  as  the  "Critical 
Needs  for  Tribal  Development  Act". 
SEC.  1622.  DEFINITIONS. 

As  used  in  this  part: 

(1)  The  term  "federally  funded  higher  edu- 
cation assistance"  means  any  grant  assist- 
ance provided  to  an  Indian  student  from 
funds  made  available  for  such  purpose  by 
contract  or  grant  to  an  Indian  tribe  from 
amounts  appropriated  under  the  authority  of 
the  Act  of  November  2,  1921,  popularly  known 
as  the  Snyder  Act  (25  U.S.C.  13). 

(2)  The  term  "eligible  Indian  tribe  or  tribal 
organization"  means  any  Indian  tribe  or 
tribal  organization  that  qualifies  to  admin- 
ister federally  funded  higher  education  as- 
sistance under  a  contract  pursuant  to  the  In- 
dian Self-Determinatlon  and  Education  As- 
sistance Act  of  1975  or  under  a  grant  pursu- 
ant to  the  Higher  Education  Tribal  Grant 
Authorization  Act  of  1991. 

SEC.  1623.  SERVICE  CONDITIONS  PERMITTED. 

(a)  IN  General.— An  eligible  Indian  tribe 
or  triktal  organization  may,  in  accordance 
with  the  requirements  of  this  part,  require 
any  applicant  for  federally  funded  higher 
education  assistance,  as  a  condition  of  re- 
ceipt of  such  assistance,  to  enter  into  a  criti- 
cal area  service  agreement  in  accordance 
with  section  1324. 

(b)  Critical  area  Designation.- Any  eli- 
gible Indian  tribe  or  tribal  organization  that 
intends  to  require  critical  area  service  agree- 
ments shall,  by  a  formal  action  of  the  tribal 
council  or  its  delegate,  designate  particular 
occupational  areas  as  critical  areas  for  the 
economic  or  human  development  needs  of 
the  tribe  or  its  members.  The  tribe  or  orga- 
nization shall  notify  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior in  writing  of  such  designated  critical 
areas.  Such  designations  shall  be  applicable 
to  federally  funded  higher  education  assist- 
ance for  any  fiscal  year  following  the  fiscal 
year  in  which  the  designation  is  made  until 
such  designation  Is  withdrawn  by  the  tribe 
or  organization  by  formal  action.  The  tribe 
or  organization  shall  notify  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  in  writing  of  any  designations 
that  are  withdrawn. 

SEC.     1624.    CRITICAL    AREA    SERVICE    AGREE- 
MENTS. 

(a)  Terms  of  agreements.— A  critical  area 
service  agreement  shall  be  an  agreement  be- 
tween an  Indian  student  who  receives  or  who 
shall  receive  federally  funded  higher  edu- 
cation assistance  and  an  Indian  tribe  or  trib- 
al organization  providing  such  assistance  In 
which  the  student  agrees— 

(1)  to  undertake  a  course  of  study  at  an  eli- 
gible institution  (as  that  term  is  defined  in 
section  435(a)  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1965)  in  an  area  of  critical  need,  as  deter- 
mined under  section  1323.  and  to  pursue  that 
course  of  study  to  its  completion;  and 

(2)(A)  to  perform,  for  each  academic  year 
for   which    the    student   receives    federally 


funded  higher  education  assistance  under  a 
critical  area  service  agreement,  one  calendar 
year  of  service  to  the  trllie  or  organization  in 
an  occupation  that  is  in  a  critical  area  des- 
ignated by  the  tribe  pursuant  to  section 
1322(b),  commencing  not  later  than  6  months 
after  the  student  ceases  to  carry  at  an  insti- 
tution of  higher  education  at  least  one-half 
the  normal  full-time  academic  work  load  as 
determined  by  the  institution;  or 

(B)  to  repay  such  assistance  to  the  Sec- 
retary, together  with  Interest  thereon  at  a 
rate  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  by  regula- 
tion, in  monthly  or  quarterly  Installments 
over  not  more  than  5  years. 

(b)  Service  limitations  and  Conditions.— 
The  tribe  or  tribal  organization  shall  agree 
that  a  student  performing  services  under  a 
critical  area  service  agreement— 

(1)  shall  be  provided  compensation,  bene- 
fits, and  working  conditions  at  the  same 
level  and  to  the  same  extent  as  any  other 
employee  working  a  similar  length  of  time 
and  doing  the  same  type  of  work; 

(2)  may  be  treated  as  providing  services  to 
the  tribe  or  organization  if  the  student  pro- 
vides services  for  members  of  the  tribe  or  or- 
ganization that  are  approved  by  the  tribe  or 
organization  and  agreed  to  by  the  student 
even  though  such  services  are  performed 
while  the  student  is  employed  by  a  Federal, 
State,  or  local  agency  or  instrumentality  or 
by  a  nonprofit  or  for-profit  private  institu- 
tion or  organization;  and 

(3)  may  obtain  the  benefits  of  a  waiver  or 
suspension  in  accordance  with  the  require- 
ments of  subsection  (c). 

(c)  Waiver  and  Suspension  of  Service 
Agreement.— 

(1)  Waiver.— An  Indian  tribe  or  tribal  orga- 
nization may,  by  formal  action,  waive  the 
service  agreement  of  an  Indian  student  for 
Just  cause,  as  determined  in  accordance  with 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary.  The 
tribe  or  organization  shall  notify  the  Sec- 
retary in  writing  of  any  waiver  granted 
under  this  subsection. 

(2)  Suspension.— The  obligation  of  a  stu- 
dent to  perform  services  under  a  critical  area 
service  agreement — 

(A)  shall  be  suspended  for  not  more  than  18 
months  if,  at  the  request  of  the  student,  the 
tribe  or  organization  determines  that  there 
are  no  employment  opportunities  available 
in  any  critical  service  area;  and 

(B)  shall  be  suspended  if  the  student  ceases 
to  attend  an  institution  of  higher  education 
as  a  consequence  of  an  institutional  deter- 
mination of  unsatisfactory  performance. 

If,  at  the  end  of  a  period  of  suspension  under 
subparagraph  (A),  there  are  still  no  employ- 
ment opportunities  available  in  any  critical 
service  area,  the  student's  obligations  under 
the  agreement  shall  terminate.  A  suspension 
under  subparagraph  (B)  shall  be  reviewed  by 
the  tribe  or  organization  annually,  but  may 
be  continued  indefinitely. 

(d)  Pro  Rata  Reduction  for  partial 
Services.— The  Secretary  shall,  by  regula- 
tion, provide  for  the  pro  rata  reduction  of  re- 
payment obligations  under  subsection  (a)(2) 
in  the  case  of  any  student  who  partially 
completes  the  service  obligation  of  that  stu- 
dent under  subsection  (a)(1). 

(e)  Certification  of  Service.— An  Indian 
tribe  or  tribal  organization  receiving  serv- 
ices under  a  critical  area  service  agree- 
ment— 

(1)  shall  establish  procedures  for  monitor- 
ing and  evaluating  the  provisions  of  this 
part,  and  provide  a  copy  of  such  procedures 
to  the  Secretary  and  to  each  individual  pro- 
viding services  under  a  critical  area  service 
agreement; 


(2)  shall  annually  certify  to  the  Secretary 
the  identities  of  the  individuals  performing 
service  under  such  agreements;  and 

(3)  shall  annually  certify  to  the  Secretary 
the  amount  of  service  performed,  and  the 
amount  remaining  to  be  performed,  by  each 
such  individual  under  such  agreements. 

SEC.  162S.  GENERAL  PROVISIONS. 

(a)  Application  of  Existing  Proce- 
dures.—Elxcept  as  provided  in  subsection  (b), 
the  requirements  relating  to  student  eligi- 
bility, needs  analysis,  and  determination  of 
eligibility  for  the  program  to  be  attended 
regularly  incorporated  by  reference  into  con- 
tracts under  the  Indian  Self-Determination 
and  Education  Assistance  Act  of  1975  (Public 
Law  93-€38)  for  tribal  operation  of  higher 
education  grant  programs  prior  to  January 
1,  1991,  shall  apply. 

(b)  Additional.  Excess,  and  Incremental 
Costs.— The  tribe  or  tribal  organization  may 
establish  in  writing,  subject  to  the  review  of 
the  Secretary,  procedures  for  determining 
additional,  excess,  or  inducement  costs  to  be 
associated  with  grants  for  critical  area  serv- 
ice agreements. 

PART  D— INSTITUTE   OF   AMERICAN   IN- 
DIAN NATIVE  CULTURE  AND  ARTS  DE- 
VELOPMENT 
SECTION.  1631.  INSTITUTE  OF  AMERICAN  INDLUM 
NATIVE  CULTURE  AND  ARTS  DEVEL- 
OPMENT. 

(a)  Board  of  Directtors.— Section  1505  of 
the  American  Indian,  Alaska  Native,  and  Na- 
tive Hawaiian  Culture  and  Art  Development 
Act  (20  U.S.C.  4412)  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (a)(1)(A)— 

(A)  by  striking  "The  voting"  and  inserting 
"Subject  to  the  provisions  of  subsection  (1), 
the  voting";  and 

(B)  by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the 
end  thereof  a  comma  and  the  following;  "and 
diverse  fields  of  expertise,  including  finance, 
law,  fine  arts,  and  higher  education  adminis- 
tration"; 

(2)  by.  redesignating  paragraph  (3)  of  sub- 
section (a)  as  paragraph  (4); 

(3)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (2)  of  such 
subsection  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(3)  The  President  shall  carry  out  the  ac- 
tivities described  in  subparagraphs  (B)  and 
(C)  of  paragraph  (2)  through  the  Board.  The 
Board  may  make  recommendations  based 
upon  the  nominations  received,  may  make 
recommendations  of  its  own,  and  may  review 
and  make  comments  to  the  President  or  the 
President's  appointed  staff  on  individuals 
being  considered  by  the  President  for  whom 
no  nominations  have  been  received.";  and 

(4)  by  striking  subsection  (1)  and  Inserting 
the  following: 

"(i)  Appointment  Exception  for  Continu- 
ity.— 

"(1)  In  order  to  maintain  the  stability  and 
continuity  of  the  Board,  the  Board  has  the 
power  to  recommend  the  continuation  of 
members  on  the  Board  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  this  subsection.  When  the  Board 
makes  such  a  recommendation,  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  shall  transmit  the  rec- 
ommendation to  the  President  no  later  than 
75  days  prior  to  the  expii-ation  of  the  term  of 
the  member. 

"(2)  If  the  President  has  not  transmitted  to 
the  Senate  a  nomination  to  fill  the  position 
of  a  member  covered  by  such  a  recommenda- 
tion within  60  days  from  the  date  that  the 
member's  term  expires,  the  member  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  been  reappointed  for  another 
full  term  to  the  Boai-d,  with  all  the  appro- 
priate rights  and  responsibilities. 

"(3)  This  subsection  shall  not  be  construed 
to  permit  less  than  7  members  of  the  Board 
to  be  Indians.  If  an  extension  of  a  term  under 


paragraph  (2)  would  result  In  less  than  7 
members  being  Indians,  the  term  of  the 
member  covered  by  paragraph  (2)  shall  be 
deemed  to  expire  GO  days  after  the  date  upon 
which  it  would  have  been  deemed  to  expire 
without  the  operation  of  this  subsection,  ex- 
cept that  the  provisions  of  subsection  (b)(4), 
relating  to  continuation  of  service  pending 
replacement,  shall  continue  to  apply.". 

(b)  General  Powers  of  board.— Section 
1507  of  the  American  Indian,  Alaska  Native, 
and  Native  Hawaiian  Culture  and  Art  Devel- 
opment Act  (20  U.S.C.  4414)  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (a>— 

(A)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (3) 
through  (13)  as  paragraphs  (4)  through  (14), 
respectively; 

(B)  by  striking  paragraph  (2)  and  inserting 
the  following: 

"(2)  to  make  agreements  and  contracts 
with  persons,  Indian  tribes,  and  private  or 
governmental  entities  and  to  make  pay- 
ments or  advance  payments  under  such 
agreements  or  contract  without  regard  to 
section  3324  of  title  31.  United  SUtes  Code; 

"(3)  any  other  provision  of  law  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding,  to  enter  into  Joint 
development  ventures  with  public  or  private 
commercial  or  noncommercial  entitles  for 
development  of  facilities  to  meet  the  plan  re- 
quired under  section  1519,  if  the  ventures  are 
related  to  and  further  the  mission  of  the  In- 
stitute;"; and 

(C)  by  striking  paragraph  (13),  as  redesig- 
nated, and  inserting  the  following: 

"(13)  to  use  any  funds  or  property  received 
by  the  Institute  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of 
this  chapter,  including  the  authority  to  des- 
ignate on  an  annual  basis  a  portion,  not  to 
exceed  10  percent,  of  the  funds  appropriated 
pursuant  to  section  1531  for  investment, 
without  regard  to  any  other  provision  of  law 
regarding  investment  or  disposition  of  feder- 
ally appropriated  funds,  on  a  short-term 
basis  for  the  purpose  of  maximizing  yield  and 
liquidity  of  such  funds;  and";  and 

(2)  in  subsection  (c),  by  striking  "may  be 
expended"  and  inserting  "shall  be  ex- 
pended". 

(c)  Staff  of  Institute.— Section  1509(b)(2) 
of  the  American  Indian,  Alaska  Native,  and 
Native  Hawaiian  Culture  and  Art  Develop- 
ment Act  (20  U.S.C.  4416(b)(2))  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(2)  The  President  of  the  Institute  shall  fix 
the  t)asic  compensation  for  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  Institute  at  rates  comparable 
to  the  rates  in  effect  under  the  General 
Schedule  for  individuals  with  comparable 
qualifications  and  positions,  to  whom  chap- 
ter 51  of  title  5,  United  States  Code  applies.". 

(d)  Functions  of  Instttute. — Section 
1510(b)  of  the  American  Indian,  Alaska  Na- 
tive, and  Native  Hawaiian  Culture  and  Art 
Development  Act  (20  U.S.C.  4417(b))  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  Administrative  Entities.- 

"(1)  The  Board  shall  be  responsible  for  es- 
tablishing the  policies  and  internal  organiza- 
tion that  relate  to  the  control  and  monitor- 
ing of  all  subdivisions,  administrative  enti- 
ties, and  departments  of  the  Institute. 

"(2)  The  specific  responsibilities  of  each 
subdivision,  entity,  and  department  of  the 
Institute  are  solely  within  the  discretion  of 
the  Board,  or  its  designee. 

"(3)  The  Board  shall  establish  within  the 
Institute — 

"(A)  a  department  for  the  study  of  culture 
and  arts; 

"(B)  a  department  for  research  and  ex- 
change; and 

"(C)  a  museum. 

"(4)  The  Board  shall  establish  the  areas  of 
competency    for    the    departments    created 
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{>4ra(rraph  (3),  which  may  Include  arts 

visual  arts,  performing  arts, 

literature,  museology,  a  learning 

center,   programs  of  institutional 

and    development,    research    pro- 

1  jUowship  programs,  seminars,  publi- 

scholar-in-resldence   programs  and 

Institutional  programs  of  cooperation 

natio  lal  and  international  levels.". 

INI  IAN  PREFERENCE.— Section  1511(a)  of 

Ame  rlcan  Indian,  Alaslia  Native,  and  Na- 

Hai  allan  Culture  and  Art  Development 

J.S.C.  4418(a))  is  amended  by  insert- 

Imniedlately  after  the  words  "Is  author- 

the  words  "develop  a  policy  or  poli- 

he  Institute  to". 

TR  iNSFER  OF  FUNCTIONS.— Section  1514 

A  merican  Indian.  Alaska  Native,  and 

lawaiian  Culture  and  Art  Develop- 

(20  U.S.C.  4421)  is  amended— 

subsection  (b)(1).   by  striking  "All 

"  and  inserting  "Subject  to  sub- 

),  all  personnel";  and 

ubsection  (d)(2),  by  striking  "mone- 

dar  lage"  and  inserting  "monetary  dam- 
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.-Section  1515(b)  of  the  Amer- 

InAan.  Alaska  Native,  and  Native  Ha- 

(  ulture  and  Art  Development  Act  (20 

4'  22(b))  is  amended— 

itriking  paragraph  (1);  and 

■edesignating  paragraphs  (2)  through 

paragraphs  (1)  through  (3). 

HEADQUARTERS.— Section    1516   of   the 

Indian,  Alaska  Native,  and  Native 

liafi  Culture  and  Art  Development  Act 

4423)  is  amended— 

Itriking  "The  site  of  the  Institute  of 

Indian  Arts,  at";  and 
Itriking  "the  Secretary"  and  insert- 
Board". 
CohIpliance  With  Other  Acts.— Section 
t  tie  American  Indian,  Alaska  Native, 
Nat  ve  Hawaiian  Culture  and  Art  Devel- 
^ct  (20  U.S.C.  4424)  is  amended- 
redesignating  the  text  of  subsection 
pa  "agraph  (1)  of  such  subsection;  and 
idding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ixu-agraph: 
T  le  Institute  shall  not  be  subject  to 
pro'  ision  of  law  requiring  that  non-Fed- 
or  other  moneys  be  used  in  part  to 
grant,  contract,  cooperative  agree- 
ot  project  as  a  condition  to  the  appli- 
f  )r,  or  receipt  of.  Federal  assistance, 
suitsection  shall  not  be  construed  to  ef- 
a  negative  fashion  the  review. 
pfioritlAition.  or  acceptance  of  any  applica- 
tion or  1  roposal  for  such  a  program,  solicited 
or  unsol  cited, 

(j)  EN  XJWMENT 

the  Am<  rican 
tive  Hawaiian 
Act  (20  1 
(1)  In 
date  of 


Program.— Section  1518  of 
Indian,  Alaska  Native,  and  Na- 
Culture  and  Art  Development 
'.S.C.  4425)  is  amended— 
subsection  (a)(3),   by  striking  "the 
nactment  of  this  Act"  and  inserting 
November  29,  1990"; 

lubsection  (b)(4)  after  "any  private", 
non-Federal  governmental,"; 


ubsection  (c>— 

redesignating  paragraph  (3)  as  para- 
;  and 

inserting  after  paragraph  (2)  the  fol- 
I  ew  paragraph: 

ithstanding  any  other  provision 
amounts  deposited  in  a  trust  fund 
authoriied  under  subsection  (a)  may  be  used 
to  secui  B  loans  procured  for  the  purposes  of 
constru|ting  or  improving  Institute  facili- 
ties.' 
(k) 
tiUe  X'\l 
tlve 


sny  I 


P|tovi3iON  of  Facilities.— Part  A  of 
of  the  American  Indian,  Alaska  Na- 
aiftl  Native  Hawaiian  Culture  and  Art 


Development  Act  (20  U.S.C.  4401  et  seq.)  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  section: 
-SEC.  ISlf.  PROVISION  OF  FACIUTIE8. 

"(a)  PLAN.— 

"(1)  In  GENERAL.- Within  18  months  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section,  the 
Board  shall  prepare  and  transmit  to  the  Con- 
gress a  master  plan  on  the  short-  and  long- 
term  facilities  needs  of  the  Institute. 

"(2)  Contents  of  plan.— The  master  plan 
shall  include  a  prioritization  of  the  Insti- 
tute's needs  and  shall  evaluate— 

"(A)  all  facets  of  existing  Institute  pro- 
grams, including  support  activities  and  pro- 
grams and  facilities; 

"(B)  the  possible  impact  of  the  Institute's 
move  to  a  new  site; 

"(C)  the  development  and  construction  re- 
quirements, based  on  a  growth  plan  approved 
by  the  Board,  including  items  such  as  infra- 
structure and  site  analysis;  and 

"(D)  development  of  a  phased  plan  with  ar- 
chitectural and  engineering  studies,  cost 
projections,  landscaping,  and  related  studies 
which  cover  all  facets  of  the  Institute's  pro- 
grams and  planned  functions. 

"(b)  FUNDS  To  Assist  construction.— 

"(1)  In  general.— From  the  general  funds 
for  the  provision  of  facilities  to  Federal  enti- 
ties, the  Administrator  of  General  Services 
shall  provide  to  the  Institute  funds  to  defray 
the  expenses  associated  with  constructing  fa- 
cilities included  within  the  plan  required 
under  subsection  (a),  and  shall  enter  into  a 
long-term  contract  of  not  less  than  20  years 
with  the  Institute  to  provide  such  funds. 

"(2)  Amount  of  assistance.— Funds  under 
this  subsection  shall  be  provided  directly  to 
the  Institute  by  the  Administrator  of  Gen- 
eral Services  in  an  amount  equal  to  the  total 
square  footage  encompassed  within  the  plans 
required  under  subsection  (a),  divided  by  3 
and  multiplied  by  the  average  cost  of  square 
footage  for  facilities  of  institutions  of  higher 
education  in  the  region  In  which  the  Insti- 
tute is  located,  or  in  the  Santa  Fe.  New  Mex- 
ico, area,  whichever  is  greater. 

"(3)  Offset.— The  amount  of  the  payment 
under  paragraph  (2)  shall  be  decreased  by 
any  aums  specifically  appropriated  under  au- 
thority of  this  Act  to  offset  these  funds. 

"(4)  Commencement  of  payments.— Pay- 
ments under  this  subsection  shall  begin  in 
the  fiscal  year  following  the  fiscal  year  in 
which  the  report  required  by  subsection  (a) 
is  submitted. 

"(5)  Administrative  provisions.— 

"(A)  Separate  account.— The  Institute 
shall  keep  such  funds  in  a  separate  account, 
under  such  terms  as  may  be  agreed  upon  by 
the  Institute  and  the  Administrator  of  Gen- 
eral Services,  and  shall  use  the  principal  and 
interest  on  such  funds  to  defray  expenses  as- 
sociated with  providing  facilities  under  the 
plan  required  pursuant  to  subsection  (a). 

"(B)  Expenditures.— Subject  to  subpara- 
graph (A),  any  expenditures  of  the  funds  pro- 
vided by  this  section  shall  be  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  Institute. 

"(C)  Oversight.- The  Institute  shall  allow, 
to  the  extent  practicable,  the  Administrator 
of  General  Services  to  audit  and  monitor  the 
use  of  the  funds  provided  by  this  section.". 
PART  E— AMERICAN  INDIAN  POST- 
SECONDARY  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT 

SCHOLARSHIP 
SEC.   1841.  AMERICAN  INDIAN   POST8ECONOARY 
ECONOMIC    DEVEIX>PMENT    SCHOL- 
ARSHIP. 

(a)  Program  Authorized.— The  Secretary 
of  Education  through  the  Office  of  Indian 
Education  is  authorized  to  make  grants,  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  part. 


to  federally  recognized  Indian  tribes  which 
lack  sufficient  numbers  of  professionally 
trained  tribal  members  to  support  estab- 
lished or  ongoing  economic  development  ini- 
tiatives. Priority  shall  be  given  to  tribes 
which  are  not  served  by  federally  funded 
postsecondary  institutions.  The  purpose  of 
such  grants  is  to  enable  such  tribes  to  make 
scholarships  available  to  tribal  members  to 
assist  such  members  to  pursue  courses  of 
study  leading  to  an  undergraduate  or 
postbaccalaureate  degree  in  order  to  provide 
professionally  trained  tribal  members  to 
support  such  economic  development  initia- 
tives on  Indian  reservations. 

(b)  Designation.- A  scholarship  awarded 
under  this  part  shall  be  referred  to  as  an 
"American  Indian  Post-Secondary  Economic 
Development  Scholarship"  (hereafter  re- 
ferred to  in  this  part  as  "scholarship"). 

SEC.  1M3.  INDIAN  SCHOLARSHIPS. 

(a)  Selection.— Each  Indian  tribe  receiving 
a  grant  pursuant  to  this  part  for  the  purpose 
of  providing  scholarships  shall  select  tribal 
members  eligible  to  receive  such  scholar- 
ships. In  determining  grant  recipients  the 
Office  of  Indian  Education  shall  consider- 

(1)  geographic  distribution  of  grants;  and 

(2)  a  tribal  economic  plan  which  dem- 
onstrates how  individual  recipients  shall 
benefit  the  economic  conditions  of  the  tribe. 

(b)  Criteria.— Each  Indian  tribe,  in  con- 
sultation with  the  Secretary  of  Education, 
shall  give  preference  to  select,  as  those  trib- 
al members  eligible  to  receive  such  scholar- 
ships, tribal  members  who  have  successfully 
completed  at  least  30  hours  of  postsecondary 
education  and  who  are  eligible  for  readmis- 
sion  to  a  postsecondary  institution. 

SEC.  1643.  SCHOLARSHIP  CONDITIONS. 

(a)  Scholarship  agreement.— Each  tribal 
member  receiving  a  scholarship  under  this 
part  shall  enter  into  an  agreement,  satisfac- 
tory to  the  Secretary  of  Education  and  the 
tribal  government  awarding  such  scholar- 
ship, under  which  such  member  agrees— 

(1)  to  utilize  the  proceeds  of  such  scholar- 
ship to  pursue  a  course  of  study  which  meets 
the  requirements  of  the  State  in  which  the 
educational  institution  is  located  for  an  un- 
dergraduate or  postbaccalaureate  degree; 

(2)  upon  the  acquisition  of  such  degree,  to 
work,  one  year  for  each  year  of  financial  as- 
sistance under  this  part,  on  the  Indian  res- 
ervation In  employment  related  to  the 
course  of  study  pursued  which  will  support 
economic  development  initiatives  on  such 
reservation;  and 

(3)  to  maintain  satisfactory  academic 
progress  while  In  an  undergraduate  or 
postbaccalaureate  program. 

(b)  Repayments.— Elach  tribal  member 
found  by  the  Secretary  of  Education  to  be  in 
noncompliance  with  the  agreement  pursuant 
to  subsection  (a)(2)  shall  be  required  to 
repay — 

(1)  100  percent  of  the  total  amount  of  schol- 
arships awarded  under  this  part  if  such  tribal 
member  does  not  work  pursuant  to  such 
agreement;  or 

(2)  a  pro  rata  portion  of  the  total  amount 
of  scholarships  awarded  under  this  part,  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Education,  if 
such  tribal  member  worked  pursuant  to  such 
agreement  but  less  than  the  time  period  re- 
quired thereunder. 

(c)  Waiver  and  Suspension  of  Service 
Agreement.- (1)  An  Indian  tribe  may,  by 
formal  action,  waive  the  service  agreement 
of  a  tribal  member  for  just  cause,  as  deter- 
mined in  accordance  with  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary.  The  tribe  shall  no- 
tify the  Secretary  In  writing  of  any  waiver 
granted  under  this  subsection. 


(2)  The  obligation  of  a  tribal  member  to 
perform  services  under  this  part— 

(A)  shall  be  suspended  for  not  more  than  18 
months  if,  at  the  request  of  the  tribal  mem- 
ber, the  tribe  determines  that  there  are  no 
employment  opportunities  available  in  any 
applicable  area;  and 

(B)  shall  be  suspended  if  the  tribal  member 
cetises  to  attend  an  Institution  of  higher  edu- 
cation as  a  consequence  of  an  institutional 
determination  of  unsatisfactory  perform- 
ance. 

If,  at  the  end  of  a  period  of  suspension  under 
subparagraph  (A),  there  are  still  no  employ- 
ment opportunities  available  which  fulflll 
the  requirements  of  this  part,  the  tribal 
member's  obligations  under  the  agreement 
shall  terminate.  A  suspension  under  subpara- 
graph (B)  shall  be  reviewed  by  the  tribe  an- 
nually, but  may  be  continued  indefinitely. 

(d)  Disclaimer. — No  scholarship  awarded 
pursuant  to  this  part  shall  be  considered  in 
determining  eligibility  for  student  assist- 
ance under  title  IV  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1965. 

(e)  Limitation.— Any  tribal  member  se- 
lected by  an  Indian  tribe  to  receive  a  schol- 
arship under  this  part  shall  be  eligible  to  re- 
ceive a  SIO.OOO  scholarship  for  each  academic 
year  of  postsecondary  education,  except  that 
no  such  member  shall  receive  scholarship  as- 
sistance under  this  part  for  more  than  4 
years  of  postsecondary  education  (including 
postbaccalaureate). 

(f)  Cost  of  Attendance.— Calculation  of 
the  cost  of  attendance  for  the  tribal  member 
shall  Include  all  costs  as  determined  by  the 
tribe  for  the  purposes  of  fulfilling  the  policy 
of  this  part. 

(g)  Additional  Requirements.— Any  tribal 
member  seeking  a  loan  under  this  part  shall 
apply  for  and  accept  the  maximum  financial 
aid  available  from  other  sources.  However, 
for  purposes  of  determining  eligibility,  loans 
provided  under  this  program  may  not  be  con- 
sidered in  needs  analysis  under  any  other 
Federal  law,  and  may  not  penalize  tribal 
members  in  determining  eligibility  for  other 
funds. 

(h)  Applications  for  Assistance.- Any  In- 
dian tribe  desiring  a  grant  under  this  part 
shall  submit  an  application  to  the  Secretary 
of  Education  at  such  time,  in  such  manner, 
and  containing  such  information  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  reasonably  require.  Each  such 
application  shall— 

(1)  describe  the  shortages  on  the  reserva- 
tion of  such  Indian  tribe  of  professionally 
trained  tribal  members  necessary  to  support 
economic  development  initiatives  on  such 
reservation; 

(2)  provide  assurances  that  the  Indian  tribe 
will  assist  in  employment  placement  on  the 
reservation  of  tribal  members  receiving 
scholarship  assistance  under  this  part;  and 

(3)  provide  assurances  that  any  tribal 
member  performing  work  pursuant  to  this 
part  will  be  provided  compensation,  benefits, 
and  working  conditions  at  the  same  level 
and  to  the  same  extent  as  any  other  em- 
ployee working  a  similar  length  of  time  and 
doing  the  same  type  of  work. 

SEC.  1644.  REPORT. 

Each  Indian  tril>e  receiving  a  grant  pursu- 
ant to  this  part  shall  annually  report  to  the 
Secretary  concerning  the  administration  of 
such  grant.  Including  the  identities  of  any 
individual  receiving  a  scholarship  pursuant 
to  this  part,  and  of  any  Individual  perform- 
ing service  pursuant  to  his  or  her  commit- 
ment under  this  part. 
SEC.  1645.  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIA'nONS. 

For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  part,  there  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated- 


(1)  $2,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1993; 

(2)  $4,100,000  for  fiscal  year  1994; 

(3)  $6,200,000  for  fiscal  year  1995; 

(4)  $8,300,000  for  fiscal  year  1996; 

(5)  $10,400,000  for  fiscal  year  1997; 

(6)  $12,500,000  for  fiscal  year  1998;  and 

(7)  $14,600,000  for  fiscal  year  1999. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
support  of  S.  1150,  the  bill  to  reauthor- 
ize the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965. 
This  is  ver.v  important  legislation,  for 
it  is  through  the  Higher  Education  Act 
that  the  dream  of  access  and  oppor- 
tunity for  a  college  education  becomes 
a  reality.  It  is  in  this  act  that  we  say 
that  a  lack  of  financial  wealth  shall 
not  and  will  not  stand  in  the  way  of  a 
person  who  has  the  talent,  desire,  and 
drive  to  reach  out  for  a  college  edu- 
cation. The  Higher  Education  Act  is, 
without  question,  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant pieces  of  Federal  legislation  in 
existence,  and  our  reauthorization  of  it 
is  vital. 

Floor  consideration  of  S.  1150  marks 
the  culmination  of  over  a  year  of  very 
hard  work  on  reauthorization.  When  we 
began  our  hearings  in  February  of  last 
year,  I  outlined  a  series  of  concerns  I 
believed  we  should  address  in  this  reau- 
thorization. As  the  full  Senate  begins 
to  consider  this  legislation,  I  believe  it 
important  to  understand  how  we  have 
addressed  those  concerns  in  this  bill. 

First,  in  higher  education,  the  needs 
of  deserving  students  have  always 
come  first.  We  stand  by  that  commit- 
ment. Well  over  90  percent  of  the  funds 
authorized  in  this  bill  will  go  to  stu- 
dent aid.  This  will  insure  that  the  Fed- 
eral dollar  in  higher  education  will  re- 
main a  student  aid  dollar. 

Second,  with  the  bill  before  us,  the 
Federal  Government  will  continue  to 
be  the  dominant  player  in  student  aid. 
Today,  about  75  percent  of  all  student 
aid  comes  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Without  Federal  aid,  educational 
opportunity  in  American  higher  edu- 
cation simply  would  not  exist.  We 
strengthen  the  Federal  role  in  this  leg- 
islation and  in  so  doing,  we  hope  to 
end,  once  and  for  all,  any  question,  any 
reservation,  any  doubt  about  our  com- 
mitment to  insuring  access  and  oppor- 
tunity to  deserving  students. 

Third,  we  seek  in  this  legislation  to 
make  grants,  and  not  loans,  the  major 
form  of  student  aid.  We  authorize  a 
$3,600  maximum  Pell  grant  for  fiscal 
1993,  with  $200  annual  increases  there- 
after. 

Over  the  past  decade,  the  costs  of  a 
college  education  have  risen  135  per- 
cent. Family  income,  however,  has  in- 
creased only  half  that,  and  the  value  of 
a  Pell  grant  has  actually  declined. 
Where  it  covered  41  percent  of  the  costs 
of  a  college  education  in  1980,  today  it 
covers  only  26  percent.  It  is  imperative 
that  we  reverse  this  situation,  and  that 
is  precisely  what  our  legislation  seeks 
to  do. 

For  the  poor,  we  increase  the  amount 
of  Federal  student  aid  that  is  available 


not  only  in  the  Pell  grant  but  also  in 
supplemental  grants,  loans  and  college 
work  study.  This  is  important  to  keep- 
ing the  doors  of  access  and  opportunity 
open  for  students  who  simply  do  not 
have  the  financial  wherewithal  to  pay 
for  a  college  education,  and  for  whom 
Federal  preograms  are  a  first  and  last 
resort. 

For  hard-pressed  middle-income  fam- 
ilies, we  bring  Federal  aid  once  again 
within  their  reach.  By  removing  the 
consideration  of  farm  and  home  equity 
for  families  with  incomes  of  less  than 
$50,000,  middle-income  families  will 
once  again  have  access  to  Pell  grants, 
guaranteed  loans,  and  campus-based 
aid.  In  the  supplemental  loan  program, 
we  allow  all  dependent  students  to  bor- 
row if  they  have  a  cosigner. 

Fourth,  for  low-income  students  and 
for  those  who  are  the  first  in  their  fam- 
ily to  attend  college,  S.  1150  offers  im- 
portant incentives  for  States  to  estab- 
lish early  intervention  programs.  In 
fashioning  S.  1150  we  were  particularly 
impressed  with  such  programs  as  the 
Liberty  Scholarships  in  New  York,  the 
Children's  Crusade  in  Rhode  Island, 
and  the  programs  put  into  place 
through  the  efforts  of  Patrick  Taylor 
from  Louisiana. 

Fifth,  while  minorities  are  an  in- 
creasing percentage  of  our  population, 
fewer  attend  and  erraduate  from  college 
and  even  fewer  pursue  graduate  edu- 
cation or  a  career  in  teaching.  In  this 
reauthorization  bill,  we  pay  special  at- 
tention to  the  needs  of  minorities  with 
new  programs  to  encourage  the  pursuit 
of  teaching  and  graduate  education,  as 
well  as  a  renewed  commitment  to  well- 
proven  programs  such  as  those  in  title 
III  and  TRIO. 

Sixth,  we  simplify  the  complex  appli- 
cation system  that  bewilders  families 
and  lawmakers  alike.  For  families  with 
incomes  less  than  $50,000  we  will  have  a 
simplified  application  process.  We  will 
require  only  one  system  for  determin- 
ing need  for  all  Federal  student  aid 
programs.  And,  we  mandate  the  devel- 
opment of  a  simplified  process  to  be 
used  in  reapplying  for  Federal  student 
aid. 

Seventh,  we  provide  a  series  of  new, 
stiff  measures  to  restore  public  con- 
fidence to  the  loan  program.  Schools 
with  default  rates  above  25  percent  will 
be  dropped  from  Federal  loan  program 
participation.  Schools  that  engage  in 
questionable  practices  will  find  them- 
selves ineligible  to  take  psirt  in  all 
Federal  student  aid  programs.  And, 
those  who  seek  to  cheat  students  and 
the  Federal  Government  will  be  pros- 
ecuted to  the  fullest  extent  of  the  law 
with  harsher  fines  and  stiffer  sen- 
tences. 

Eighth,  to  insure  that  quality  is  the 
byword  of  American  higher  education, 
we  provide  new.  tough  Federal  stand- 
ards for  all  areas  of  the  TRIAD:  namely 
accreditation.  State  licensing,  and 
Federal    eligibility    and    certification. 
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11  put  all  schools  through  the 
n  order  to  make  sure  that  only 
schools  are  left  in  the  system. 

we  all  know  our  Nation  faces 
problem  with  respect  to  the 
st4te  of  our  academic  and  library 
es.  Learning  is  stymied  when  fa- 
are  not  up-to-date,  laboratories 
state  of  the  art,  and  libraries 
n^equate.   Accordingly,  we  pro- 
new  program  of  Federal  assist- 
improve  academic  and  library 
es  on  a  State-by-State  basis. 
Tentfi,  we  recognize  when  and  where 
are    working    and    working 
'  Tius,  we  not  only  continue  but 
a  series  of  very  important 
already    in    existence,    pro- 
such  as  Cooperative  Education, 
Education,  the  Peace  In- 
,  and  the  Fund  for  Improvement 
Poslsecondary  Education. 

mth,     we     recognize     that     the 
Is  the  linchpin   to  a  quality 
.  The  programs  in  this  reau- 
bill  seek  to  bring  new,  tal- 
)eople  into  teaching,  and  to  pro- 
professional  enhancement  that 
them  in  the  classroom.  From 
Teacher  Corps  to  National  and 
["eacher  Academies,  from  the  Na- 
Board  for  Professional  Teaching 
to   Alternative   Routes   for 
and    Principal    Certification, 
Paul  Douglas  Teacher  Schol- 
Program    to    New    Careers    for 
we  offer  a  host  of  new  and 
programs    to    improve    the 
of  the  American  teacher. 
Finally,  as  I  said  at  the  outset,  in 
le  rislation  we  recommit  ourselves 
goal  inherent  in  this  bill:  mak- 
e  that  every  American  who  has 
ent,  drive  and  desire  can  pursue 
hi  fher  education  of  their  choice. 
3f  personal   wealth   should   not 
in  their  way.  And  doubt  about 
qi  ality  of  their  education  should 
nonexistent.  As  I  said  in  our  opening 
for  far  too  many  Americans 
are    objectives    that    today   are 
d  "eams.  This  legislation  seeks  to 

hose  dreams  a  reality. 

1  jsing,  I  would  pay  credit,  as  has 

history  of  this  subcommittee 

m^ny,  many  years,  to  the  biparti- 

na  ture  and  cooperative  work  that 

nfnority  and  majority   have  en- 

n. 

PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
Kansas. 
KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I, 
w(>uld  like  to  express  my  apprecia- 
Senator  Pell  as  chairman  of 
E4ucation  Subcommittee  who  has 
lent  such  extraordinary  leader- 
education  issues,  with  a  great 
■  thoughtfulness  and  dedication, 
ation,  and  works  to  pull  biparti- 
suJ)port  together,  which  I  think  has 
given  us  strong  education  bills 
floor. 

Higher  Education  Act  represents 
sub  itantial    Federal    investment   in 
pcstse  ;ondary    education.    In    fact,    I 


ft  Dm  ; 
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think  it  is  important  to  note  at  this 
point  that  President  Bush,  in  sending 
forward  his  budget,  increased  edu- 
cation funding  in  total  discretionary 
funding  more  than  he  did  any  other 
part  of  the  budget.  It  was  an  increase 
of  about  10  percent  and  that  does  not 
include  the  Head  Start  moneys  which 
were  increased  as  well. 

But  this  higher  education  reauthor- 
ization supports  a  variety  of  programs 
for  institutions  of  higher  education,  in- 
cluding libraries,  institutional  support, 
teacher  training— much  of  what  Sen- 
ator Pell  mentioned. 

By  far,  however,  the  most  significant 
Federal  investment  is  student  financial 
aid.  Last  year,  the  Federal  Government 
spent  approximately  $11  billion  for  stu- 
dent aid  programs  and  generated  an- 
other $7  billion  in  private  capital 
through  loan  guarantees. 

This  bill  takes  a  number  of  positive 
and  important  steps  in  directions  that 
we  should  be  heading.  I  would  like  to 
highlight  a  few  of  the  themes  this  ad- 
dresses. 

The  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
has  done  so  in  many  of  the  areas,  but 
one  I  think  is  particularly  important 
which  may  not  get  really  focused  on 
because  it  does  not  capture  one's  atten- 
tion and  does  not  have  dollars  in  it. 
This  bill,  contains  a  number  of  strong 
provisions  designed  to  ensure  program 
integrity  in  nearly  every  area  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

We  have  heard  repeated  calls  for 
greater  accountability.  Increasingly, 
Americans  are  wondering  if  Congress 
can  really  be  trusted  with  their  tax 
dollars. 

Certainly,  the  record  $3.6  billion  that 
we  spent  in  student  loan  default  costs 
last  year  does  little  to  instill  public 
confidence.  Through  recent  reconcili- 
ation bills,  we  have  attempted  to  clean 
up  problems  and  program  abuses — in- 
cluding the  elimination  of  institutions 
with  excessively  high  default  rates, 
from  the  program.  The  Department  of 
Education  has  also  initiated  a  number 
of  new  efforts  to  strengthen  its  en- 
forcement efforts. 

This  reauthorization  bill  continues 
and  builds  upon  these  efforts  by  taking 
steps  such  as: 

Reducing  to  25  percent— and  it  is  now 
ph£ised  down  from  35  to  30  percent  over 
3  years  and  this  would  immediately  re- 
duce to  25  percent  over  a  3-year  period, 
cumulative— the  default  trigger  for 
eliminating  institutions  from  the  pro- 
gram; 

Improving  means  for  tracking  stu- 
dents in  repayment; 

Eliminating  the  use  of  commission 
sales  representatives  for  student  re- 
cruitment; 

Eliminating  short-term  and  cor- 
respondence programs  from  eligibility 
for  loan  programs; 

Improving  the  exchange  of  informa- 
tion among  licensing  agencies,  accredi- 
tation bodies,  and  the  Department  of 


Education  regarding  questionable  prac- 
tices in  institutions;  and 

Strengthening  criminal  penalties  for 
program  fraud. 

Perhaps  more  important,  the  bill 
goes  beyond  trying  to  correct  problems 
which  have  already  occurred  and  em- 
phasizes preventing  problems  before 
they  occur. 

Specifically,  the  bill  strengthens  re- 
quirements related  to  accreditation. 
State  licensing,  and  Federal  eligibility 
and  certification— the  TRIAD  Program 
of  which  Senator  Pell  spoke— of  insti- 
tutions which  participate  in  student 
aid  programs. 

For  the  first  time,  the  higher  edu- 
cation bill  will  spell  out  minimum 
standards  for  accreditation  and  State 
licensure.  The  Department  of  Edu- 
cation has  often  placed  undue  reliance 
on  accreditation  and  licensure  in  its  re- 
view of  institutions — yet  clear  expecta- 
tions of  what  accreditation  and  licen- 
sure should  entail  have  never  been 
stated.  These  are  easy  to  really  lay 
out. 

In  the  bill  it  strengthens,  I  think,  the 
hand  of  the  Department  of  Education 
in  its  review  of  institutions  seeking 
eligibility  and  program  participation. 

I  would  take  note  of  the  fact  that  the 
bill  also  authorizes  financial  assistance 
to  the  States  in  undertaking  additional 
licensing  requirements — in  view  of  the 
fact  that  many  States  will  be  in  a  posi- 
tion of  having  to  beef  up  their  current 
efforts  in  this  area. 

The  bill  also  calls  for  development  of 
institutional  performance  standards  so 
that  we  can  get  a  better  look  at  how 
institutions  are  doing  in  areas  such  as 
graduation  and  job  placement  rates. 

Another  important  effort,  and  one 
which  I  strongly  support,  and  much 
time  and  effort  was  put  into,  is  the 
simplification  of  the  student  aid  proc- 
ess. Until  one  tries  to  fill  out  a  student 
aid  form,  I  think  he  or  she  has  no  idea 
of  the  labyrinth  of  unnecessary  ques- 
tions that  frequently  seem  to  be  on  a 
student  aid  application  form. 

Students  and  their  families  have 
faced  a  dazzling  array  of  application 
forms  and  questions.  These  students 
have  a  diverse  range  of  needs  and  a  di- 
verse range  of  questions  have  been  de- 
signed to  determine  what  those  needs 
might  be.  But  at  the  same  time,  we 
must  recognize  that  there  comes  a 
point  where  the  sheer  complexity  of 
the  process  does  more  harm  than  good. 

Among  the  provisions  designed  to 
simplify  the  process  are: 

A  single-need  analysis  for  all  Federal 
student  aid  programs; 

Eliminaton  of  several  elements  from 
need  analysis  so  that  the  number  of 
questions  that  will  have  to  be  answered 
will  be  reduced; 

Clear  delineation  of  questions  re- 
quired for  Federal  aid; 

Notification  to  students  when  loans 
are  sold;  and 

A  reduction  of  the  loan  deferment 
categories.  That  is  reduced  from  11  to 
4,  for  example. 


The  bill  also  reduces  assistance  to 
students  by: 

Increasing  the  loan  limits  that  will 
go  in  total  undergraduate  loan  limits 
from  $17,000  to  $21,000; 

Eliminating  consideration  of  home 
and  farm  equity  for  families  with  in- 
comes below  $50,000;  and 

Increasing  the  authorized  Pell  maxi- 
mum grant  from  $3,100  to  $3,600. 

I  might  just  state,  Mr.  President,  fre- 
quently our  authorization  on  the  Pell 
grant  amount  is  far  greater  than  the 
appropriation  that  is  made. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  troublesome 
efforts  with  regard  to  this  bill  is  trying 
to  offer  more  generous  assistance  to 
students  at  a  time  when  budget  con- 
straints leave  little  room  for  signifi- 
cant growth.  In  terms  of  the  loan  pro- 
visions, the  bill  balances  cost  increases 
with  offsetting  savings. 

This,  however,  is  not  the  case  with 
grants.  The  one  area  of  disagreement 
that  I  have  had  with  the  provisions  of 
the  bill  call  for  a  Pell  grant  entitle- 
ment beginning  in  fiscal  year  1997,  and 
its  requirement  for  forced  borrowing 
from  subsequent  years  in  fiscal  years 
1995  and  1996. 

As  much  as  anyone  might  like  to  see 
more  generous  grants  supported,  estab- 
lishing a  new  entitlement  program  has 
consequences  far  beyond  the  imme- 
diate gains.  Spending  money  we  do  not 
have  and  making  that  spending  vir- 
tually uncontrollable  by  giving  it  enti- 
tlement status  simply  contributes  to  a 
debt  burden  which  will  come  due  to  our 
children.  Later  during  this  debate,  this 
will  be  discussed  further. 

Finally,  this  bill  makes  a  start  to- 
ward promoting  higher  standards  in 
preparation  for  postsecondary  work  by 
establishing  an  early  intervention  pro- 
gram. In  addition,  it  authorizes  addi- 
tional Pell  grant  assistance  to  students 
who  complete  a  specified  set  of  aca- 
demic courses  in  high  school.  This  pro- 
posal should  have  a  positive  impact  on 
encouraging  schools  to  offer  a  demand- 
ing curriculum  and  encouraging  stu- 
dents to  pursue  it  if  they  wish  to  go  on 
to  college. 

The  potential  for  this  type  of  ap- 
proach was  illustrated  by  an  experience 
at  Suitland  High  School  in  Prince 
Georges  County,  where  SAT  scores  of 
students  increased  by  over  100  points  in 
1  year.  A  major  explanation  for  this 
improvement  was  the  fact  that  all  stu- 
dents at  the  school  have  been  offered 
more  challenging  academic  programs 
and  encouraged  to  take  higher-level 
courses. 

I  was  struck  by  an  editorial  by  Rob- 
ert Samuelson,  which  appeared  last 
year  in  the  Washington  Post,  in  which 
he  argued  that  Federal  student  aid  pro- 
grams could  and  should  be  used  to  mo- 
tivate students  to  work  harder  in  high 
school.  Admittedly,  it  is  difficult  to 
use  the  higher  education  to  drive  re- 
form in  the  lower  level  of  schooling,  or 
give  greater  value  to  a  high  school  di- 


ploma, even  though  I  think  we  all  be- 
lieve that  this  course  is  very  impor- 
tant. Those  decisions  must  be  made  at 
the  local  school  district  and  with  the 
strong  support  of  patrons  of  that  dis- 
trict. 

Mr.  Samuelson's  solution  to  require 
students  to  pass  a  test  in  order  to  re- 
ceive Federal  aid  is  not  one  that 
strikes  me  as  being  particularly  effec- 
tive. Nevertheless,  I  believe  he  strikes 
a  nerve  in  observing  "that  the  idea 
that  postsecondary  education  should  be 
earned  by  academic  achievement  has 
vanished." 

And  I  think  that  is  very  true,  Mr. 
President. 

Far  too  often,  the  institutions  of 
higher  education  are  finding  it  nec- 
essary to  offer  remedial  courses  for  too 
many  of  their  students. 

And  that  both  trivializes  higher  edu- 
cation, as  well  as  diminishes  the  value 
a  student  will  get  in  return. 

I  believe  there  would  be  a  much  more 
effective  climate  for  an  expansion  of 
student  aid  if  there  were  a  feeling  that 
all  students  entering  our  institutions 
of  higher  education  were  prepared  to 
benefit  from  that  experience.  Cer- 
tainly, the  issue  of  high  academic 
standards  is  one  which  must  be  ad- 
dressed on  a  number  of  fronts,  and 
there  is  no  single  answer. 

We  do  have  an  opportunity  with  this 
bill  to  move  toward  that  goal,  and 
while  this  may  seem  tedious  an  expla- 
nation on  some  of  the  aspects  of  the 
higher  education  reauthorization,  I 
think  they  are  small  and  significant 
but  important  steps. 

It  certainly  has  been  the  dedication 
of  this  committee  and  certainly  this 
Subcommittee  on  Education  to  try  to 
do  what  we  can  in  this  reauthorization 
bill,  to  aim  toward  these  goals,  to  im- 
prove the  process  so  we  can  accomplish 
what  we  all  will  agree  is  very  impor- 
tant. 

Again,  I  will  say  this  bill,  I  believe, 
taken  as  a  whole,  moves  us  in  a  very 
positive  direction.  I  very  much  appre- 
ciate the  support  of  all  on  the  commit- 
tee and  other  Senators  who  have  had 
an  interest  in  this,  in  working  on  this 
to  conclusion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
ROBB).  The  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  Kennedy]  is  recognized. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  first 
of  all,  I  want  to  express  my  apprecia- 
tion, speaking  for  our  committee,  for 
the  majority  leader  for  scheduling  this 
extraordinarily  important  education 
legislation  early  in  this  part  of  the  ses- 
sion. I  think  all  of  us  understand  the 
enormous  importance  that  the  Amer- 
ican people  place  upon  education  pol- 
icy. 

I  think  the  fact  that  we  have  the  op- 
portunity to  address  this  particular 
legislation  at  this  time  is  very,  very 
reasurring  to  all  of  them;  hopefully,  it 
is.  We  welcome  the  fact  that  we  are 
having  this  debate  at  this  period  of  the 
session. 


We  thank  the  minority  leader.  Sen- 
ator Dole,  as  well,  for  his  cooperation. 

As  chairman  of  the  Human  Resources 
Committee,  I  want  to  once  again  pay 
tribute  to  the  chairman  of  the  Edu- 
cation Committee  and  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member.  This  legislation  fol- 
lows a  very  strong  bipartisan  tradition 
in  our  conmiittee,  starting  with  Sen- 
ator Pell  and  former  Senator  Stafford 
of  Vermont.  For  a  while,  it  was  Sen- 
ator Stafford  and  then  Senator  Pell, 
when  this  body  was  controlled  by  the 
Republican  Party;  and  now  again.  Sen- 
ator Pell  and  Senator  Kassebaum. 

I  think  they  have  done  really 
yeomen's  service  in  the  preparation  of 
this  legislation,  and  particularly  in  ac- 
commodating a  number  of  different 
recommendations  that  were  made  over 
the  period  of  very,  very  extensive  hear- 
ings. 

I  am  mindful  now,  as  we  consider  this 
legislation,  5-year  authorization,  of  the 
earlier  work  some  20  years  ago,  when 
this  body  and  the  committee  was  con- 
sidering what  the  appropriate  role  was 
going  to  be  in  the  area  of  the  Federal 
Government  and  its  relationship  with 
institutions  of  higher  learning  and  in- 
dividual families  and  students. 

At  that  time,  there  was  a  very  exten- 
sive debate  about  what  form  the  help 
and  the  assistance  should  be  in  the 
areas  of  higher  education.  There  really 
was  one  Senator,  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island,  who  really  stuck  by  his 
very  firm  beliefs  on  how  that  should  be 
structured.  From  that  kind  of  early 
works  some  20  years  ago,  the  frame- 
work for  the  whole  higher  education 
legislation  since  that  time  has  fol- 
lowed. 

I  think  it  a  very  wise  decision,  a  deci- 
sion to  make  sure  that  whatever  was 
going  to  be  the  role  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment was  going  to  be  in  partnership 
with  the  student.  And  to  have  the  in- 
stitutions of  higher  learning  respond- 
ing to  the  needs  of  students,  rather 
than  providing  the  direct  help  and  as- 
sistance to  the  universities,  and  then 
having  the  students  just  respond  to  the 
universities. 

I  think  this  judgment,  which  was 
very  extensively  debated  and  very, 
very  controversial,  has  been  vindicated 
over  the  period  of  the  last  20  years,  as 
we  have  seen,  as  a  result  of  this  part- 
nership of  the  Federal  Government 
working  with  the  universities,  and  in 
the  more  recent  times,  working  more 
effectively  with  the  private  sector, 
working  with  States  and  in  expanded 
cooperation  with  the  local  commu- 
nities has  really  made  us  the  envy  of 
the  world. 

In  the  last  several  months,  of  the 
valuation  of  the  great  universities  all 
over  the  world,  I  believe  it  was  close  to 
115  of  them  were  all  here  in  the  United 
States.  It  is  one  of  the  extraordinary 
achievements  of  recent  times. 

It  is  not  that  there  are  not  other 
kinds  of  issues  and  other  matters  of 
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lonetheless,  in  considering  this 
on,  I  think  it  is  important  to 
bhe  history  briefly  from  where 
come  in  order  to  really  evalu- 
regulation  and  to  understand 
_  are  trying  to  go. 
?reat  tradition  that  was  devel- 
Senator   Pell   and    Senator 
has  been  replicated  with  the 
strong  and  vigorous  leadership  of 
Kassebaum,  who  has  si)ent  an 
amount  of  time  on  the 
)f  education  generally  and,  in 
ar,    higher    education.    Hope- 
can  address  this  legislation 
in  the  not  too  distant  future, 
some  of  the  matters  that 
raised, 
kno  V  I  can  speak  for  the  floor  man- 
len  we  ask  our  colleagues  who 
amendments  if  they  will  come 
floor  at   the  earliest   possible 
we  can  address  these  amend- 
Some  have  been  already  filed 
committee,  and  we  want  to 
ilong    with     the    amendments 
the  course   of  the  afternoon 
cei^inly  through  the  evening  and 
as  well. 
I  resident,  today  we  take  up  the 
education  bill,  the  second  in  a 
major  bills  in  this  Congress  to 
and    improve    all    aspects    of 
education. 

education  is  a  principal  key 

American  domestic  growth  and  to 

coi  ipetitiveness  in  world  markets. 

del  nand  for  highly  skilled  and  edu- 

V  orkers  is  greater  than  ever  be- 

Nation  cannot  afford  to  have 

of    the    work    force    handi- 

by  incomplete  preparation.  Yet 

last  15  years,  the  cost  of  col- 

e^ucation    has    increased    much 

han  the  cost  of  living.  Higher 

..  is  increasingly  out  of  reach 

and  middle-income  Americans. 

other   industrialized   democ- 

this  country  expects  students 

th4ir  families  to  bear  the  primary 

of  paying  for  higher  education. 

reauthorization   of   the   Higher 

Act  is  an  opportunity  to  im- 

current  system  in  order  to 

students  the  opportunity  to 

college  education  and  achieve 

potential. 

two  out  of  every  three  1980 

s<iiool  seniors  attempted  to  go  on 

form   of  postsecondary   edu- 

6  years  of  their  high  school 

ion.  But  after  6  years,  only  40 

had  completed  a  bachelors  de- 

44  percent  had  dropped  out. 

we  must  dedicate  our  efforts 

higher  education  more  ac- 

to  more  students,  and  to  help- 

stildents  who  enroll  in  college  to 

1  heir  degrees. 
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levels  of  the  educational  system. 
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First,  we  must  take  steps  to  see  that 
all  children  start  school  ready  to  learn. 
The  best  way  to  achieve  this  goal  is  by 
ensuring  that  all  eligible  children  are 
served  by  the  Head  Start  Program.  The 
education  and  social  services  provided 
by  Head  Start  are  proven  cost  effec- 
tive—every dollar  spent  in  Head  Start 
saves  almost  $5  in  later  costs  for  wel- 
fare, unemployment,  and  crime. 

S.  911,  legislation  which  I  introduced 
and  which  was  reported  by  the  Senate 
Labor  Committee  in  the  last  session,  is 
now  on  the  Senate  Calendar.  By  mak- 
ing Head  Start  accessible  to  all,  it  will 
assure  that  all  students  are  at  least 
given  the  chance  to  succeed. 

Second,  we  must  find  ways  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  America's  public 
schools.  The  leadership  and  commit- 
ment necessary  to  carry  out  reform  is 
available  and  waiting  to  be  tapped  at 
the  local  level.  The  teachers  who  work 
with  students  are  the  ones  who  know 
what  it  will  take  to  succeed.  S.  2, 
which  the  Senate  passed  nearly  unani- 
mously just  a  few  weeks  ago,  provides 
substantial  resources  to  help  local 
schools  design  and  implement  school 
restricting  plans. 

Third,  we  must  take  steps  to  improve 
the  school-to-work  transition.  Many 
high  school  students  do  not  go  to  col- 
lege or  do  not  consider  college.  These 
students  become  the  front-line  workers 
upon  whom  the  Nation's  future  produc- 
tivity and  competitiveness  depend.  Yet 
we  do  very  little  to  assist  them,  or  to 
train  them  for  work. 

Ultimately,  we  all  lose  if  students  do 
not  have  the  means  to  meet  basic 
standards  in  today's  job  market.  Late 
last  year,  I  introduced  S.  1790,  legisla- 
tion to  make  the  investment  in  human 
capital  necessary  to  train  our  future 
workers  while  they  are  still  in  high 
school.  I  intend  to  make  this  bill  one  of 
the  Labor  Committee's  top  priorities  in 
1992. 

Finally,  we  must  take  steps  to  ex- 
pand access  to  postsecondary  edu- 
cation, and  that  is  the  purpose  of  the 
legislation  before  us  today,  S.  1150.  The 
Higher  Education  Reauthorization  Act 
is  designed  to  increase  access  to  post- 
secondary  education  for  all  students. 

This  legislation  mandates  reform  in 
several  key  areas  of  our  higher  edu- 
cation system.  One  of  the  central  goals 
of  this  reauthorization  is  to  expand 
student  aid  for  middle  income  families. 
The  legislation  eiccomplishes  this  goal 
by  authorizing  a  long-overdue  increase 
in  the  size  of  Pell  grants,  and  by  rais- 
ing limits  on  college  loans,  in  order  to 
help  students  keep  up  with  the  rising 
cost  of  tuition. 

In  addition,  we  have  expanded  eligi- 
bility for  guaranteed  student  loans, 
and  we  have  eliminated  consideration 
of  home  and  farm  equity  for  families 
with  incomes  below  $50,000  in  determin- 
ing eligibility  for  the  student  aid  pro- 
grram. 

In  the  past,  the  inclusion  of  the  value 
of  a  family  home  or  farm  in  the  cal- 


culation of  need  has  meant  that  many 
hardworking  middle  income  families 
have  not  been  able  to  qualify  for  stu- 
dent aid.  Rather  than  ask  these  fami- 
lies to  mortgage  their  homes  in  order 
to  be  able  to  pay  the  rising  cost  of  a 
college  education,  this  bill  makes  it 
possible  for  them  to  borrow  money  at  a 
low  interest  rate  in  order  to  send  their 
children  to  college. 

Another  key  goal  in  this  legislation 
is  to  simplify  access  to  student  aid. 
Currently,  the  application  process  is 
extremely  complex,  and  discourages 
many  students  from  applying  for  aid. 
We  have  established  a  single  need  anal- 
ysis formula  to  calculate  eligibility, 
and  we  have  mandated  the  implemen- 
tation of  a  simplified,  single  applica- 
tion form.  In  addition,  we  have  estab- 
lished automatic  eligibility  for  the 
neediest  students,  and  have  excluded 
the  valuation  of  all  assets  from  need 
analysis  for  families  filing  a  1040EZ  tax 
return.  We  have  also  created  a  new 
streamlined  reapplication  process. 

One  of  the  issues  of  most  serious  con- 
cern is  to  end  the  fraud  and  abuse  in 
the  Student  Loan  Program.  In  the  past 
5  years,  we  have  seen  an  unacceptable 
increase  in  loan  defaults.  Most  of  these 
defaults  can  be  attributed  to  schools 
that  fail  to  deliver  on  their  promise  to 
prepare  students  for  the  job  market. 
The  default  rate  at  proprietary  schools 
increased  from  26  percent  in  1988  to  35 
percent  in  1989.  During  the  same  time 
period,  the  default  rate  at  4-year  pri- 
vate and  public  colleges  has  remained 
steady  at  6  percent. 

Unfortunately,  we  have  seen  a  con- 
tinuing proliferation  in  the  number  of 
fly-by-night  proprietary  schools  which 
are  more  interested  in  making  a  profit 
than  training  students.  Too  often, 
their  graduates  are  unable  to  find  em- 
ployment and  are  saddled  with  a  stu- 
dent loan  debt  which  they  cannot 
repay. 

In  order  to  exert  greater  control  over 
schools  that  participate  in  the  pro- 
gram, we  have  strengthened  the  three 
parts  of  the  approval  process  and  im- 
plemented several  of  the  recommenda- 
tions in  Senator  Nunn's  excellent  re- 
port on  curbing  fraud  and  abuse. 

Schools  with  default  rates  over  25 
percent  will  no  longer  be  eligible  to 
participate  in  the  program.  Short-term 
proprietary  schools  and  correspondence 
schools  have  been  eliminated  from  the 
program  entirely.  These  changes  will 
help  insure  that  the  loans  we  are  subsi- 
dizing are  providing  students  with  a 
reasonable  education. 

We  have  also  significantly  expanded 
our  early  intervention  efforts.  The  cur- 
rent rate  of  school  dropouts  is  a  na- 
tional disgrace  and  a  major  edu- 
cational and  economic  problem.  The 
severity  of  this  challenge  is 
compounded  by  the  fact  that  the  pro- 
portion of  students  at  risk  of  school 
failure— those  from  non-English  lan- 
guage backgrounds,  from  single-parent 


households,  or  from  poor  families — is 
on  the  rise  in  schools  across  the  Na- 
tion. To  prevent  students  from  drop- 
ping out  and  encourage  them  to  pursue 
a  college  education,  we  must  help  them 
earlier  in  the  educational  pipeline.  In- 
cluded in  this  legislation  is  the  AC- 
CESS initiative,  a  Federal  program 
modeled  after  Eugene  Lang's  successful 
"I  Have  a  Dream"  program. 

The  ACCESS  Program  has  three 
goals:  To  create  and  expand  early 
intervention  programs  to  help  at-risk 
youth  finish  high  school;  to  provide 
college  scholarships;  and  to  upgrade 
the  courses  taken  by  high  school  stu- 
dents. The  initiative  identifies  at-risk 
students  in  the  sixth  through  eighth 
grades,  and  provides  funding  for  early 
intervention  programs  to  keep  them  in 
school. 

These  intervention  programs,  oper- 
ated by  community-based  organiza- 
tions or  local  schools,  continue 
throughout  high  school.  One  of  the 
most  critical  aspects  is  a  requirement 
for  mentors,  since  experience  and  re- 
search have  shown  that  students  need 
guidance  and  advice  in  order  to  achieve 
their  potential. 

Students  who  participate  in  early 
intervention  programs  and  complete 
rigorous  academic  courses  will  receive 
a  2-year  scholarship  sufficient  to  pay 
for  the  first  2  years  of  tuition  at  a 
State  college  or  university.  As  the  "I 
Have  a  Dream"  initiative  has  proved  so 
dramatically,  students  who  know  that 
a  college  education  is  within  their 
reach  financially  are  more  likely  to  be 
motivated  to  finish  high  school  and 
perform  well. 

We  have  also  added  provisions  to 
strengthen  teacher  recruitment,  reten- 
tion, and  development.  We  have  estab- 
lished a  new  Teacher  Corps  Program  to 
provide  college  aid  to  prospective 
teachers,  in  return  for  a  commitment 
to  teach  in  underserved  areas.  We  have 
expanded  programs  to  recruit  nontradi- 
tional  teachers  and  other  outstanding 
individuals  into  teaching.  We  have  also 
established  national  and  State  teacher 
academies  for  in-service  teacher  and 
school  leadership  training. 

A  further  significant  improvement  in 
this  legislation  is  to  expand  Pell  grant 
funding,  with  the  goal  of  reaching  all 
eligible  students  by  1997. 

We  have  worked  as  closely  as  possible 
with  the  Bush  administration  in  pre- 
paring this  legislation,  but  we  have  not 
been  able  to  resolve  all  of  our  dif- 
ferences. In  my  view,  the  legislation 
deals  with  several  issues  which  the  ad- 
ministration does  not  adequately  ad- 
dress. 

The  administration  clearly  is  not 
committed  to  making  higher  education 
accessible  to  all  of  our  students.  In 
fact,  the  administration  is  continuing 
its  attempt  to  reduce  and  phase  out 
various  student  aid  programs.  In  eight 
budget  requests  within  the  past  decade, 
the  Reagan  and  Bush  administrations 


have  sought  to  reduce  and  in  some  in- 
stances completely  phase  out  the  Sup- 
plemental Educational  Opportunity 
Grant  Program,  which  provides  finan- 
cial assistance  to  undergraduate  stu- 
dents who  demonstrate  need.  We  need 
more  of  these  types  of  programs  and 
not  less. 

Similarly,  in  five  past  budget  re- 
quests, the  administration  has  sought 
to  cut  or  phase  out  college  work-study, 
which  provides  part  time  jobs  to  finan- 
cially needy  undergraduate,  graduate 
and  professional  students  attending 
postsecondary  education  institutions. 
Also,  the  administration  has  attempted 
to  phase  out  the  Perkins  Loan  Pro- 
gram, which  provides  low-interest  edu- 
cational loans  to  needy  students. 

Clearly,  the  administration  is  not 
committed  to  helping  more  students 
get  through  college.  Instead,  their  ac- 
tions are  making  it  even  more  difficult 
for  needy  students  to  complete  a  col- 
lege degree. 

Educational  excellence  is  the  key  to 
American  competitiveness  in  tomor- 
row's world.  The  reauthorization  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  is  an  oppor- 
tunity to  revise  and  improve  the  cur- 
rent system  to  give  more  students  the 
opportunity  to  achieve  their  full  poten- 
tial. I  look  forward  to  this  debate,  and 
I  urge  the  Senate  to  approve  this  im- 
portant legislation. 

Mr.  HATCH  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Utah. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  that  we  are  finally  discussing 
the  bill  to  reauthorize  our  Nation's 
higher  education  programs  and  to 
make  key  reforms  in  student  loan  pro- 
grams. I  believe  that  most  of  the  bill 
has  been  developed  with  an  eye  toward 
providing  quality  programs  within 
available  funds. 

I  believe  in  the  importance  of  mak- 
ing an  education  available  to  all  Amer- 
icans. Education  opens  the  door  to  un- 
derstanding. It  helps  us  develop  an  in- 
creased appreciation  of  different  cul- 
tures and  values  and  enables  us  to 
dream  new  dreams  and  reach  new 
heights.  Education  also  prepares  our 
work  force  for  the  future. 

My  home  State  of  Utah  has  a  proud 
heritage  of  supporting  education.  Our 
high  school  completion  rate  exceeds 
the  national  average.  We  have  one  of 
the  highest  participation  rates  in  the 
Nation  in  advanced  placement.  Our  col- 
leges and  universities,  in  both  the  pub- 
lic and  private  sector,  do  an  excellent 
job  of  educating  our  students.  Our  stu- 
dents are  sought  after  by  employers  all 
over  the  country.  I  salute  all  who  work 
together  in  our  State  to  help  our  stu- 
dents learn  and  to  encourage  them  to 
seek  additional  training  so  they  can  be 
more  productive  members  of  our  soci- 
ety. 

I  support  the  change  to  increase  the 
maximum  available  Pell  grant  and 
other  changes  we  have  made  that  en- 


able students  to  have  greater  access  to 
higher  education.  The  programs  we 
added  to  provide  early  awareness  of  fi- 
nancial programs  will  help  our  stu- 
dents from  disadvantaged  backgrounds 
realize  the  opportunities  open  to  them 
after  high  school  and  should  increase 
their  later  participation  in  postsecond- 
ary training. 

I  believe  that  changes  made  to  reduce 
defaults  in  the  Student  Loan  Program 
will  also  serve  to  increase  the  quality 
of  programs  available  to  Students  and 
to  ensure  accountability  on  the  part  of 
all  players  in  the  Student  Loan  Pro- 
gram. We  simply  must  protect  the  in- 
tegrity of  this  program.  Changes  to 
strengthen  the  role  of  States  in  the 
Student  Loan  Program  will  benefit 
both  students  and  taxpayers  by  in- 
creasing the  quality  of  schools  partici- 
pating in  the  program. 

Simplification,  by  using  a  single 
needs  analysis  for  the  Grant  and  Loan 
Programs,  should  also  increase  the 
ability  of  disadvantaged  individuals  to 
apply  for  student  aid.  The  current  com- 
plexity and  diversity  of  financial  aid 
forms  have  created  a  disincentive  for 
many  students  to  apply  for  financial 
assistance. 

I  favor  efforts  included  in  the  bill 
that  assist  our  Nation's  minorities  to 
receive  the  benefits  of  Federal  pro- 
grams and  educational  opportunities. 
However,  I  believe  that  our  efforts 
should  move  further  in  the  direction  of 
helping  all  low-income  and  disadvan- 
taged persons  without  regard  to  race  or 
ethnic  backgrounds.  This  kind  of  race 
and  ethnic  neutral  criteria  will  dis- 
proportionately benefit  persons  in 
those  minority  groups  that  have  suf- 
fered the  effects  of  prior  discrimina- 
tion, but  without  excluding  worthy  and 
needy  persons  of  other  racial  or  ethnic 
backgrounds. 

I  must  admit,  however,  that  there 
are  also  a  few  things  in  this  bill  that 
trouble  me.  Foremost  among  these  is 
the  Pell  grant  entitlement.  I  support 
the  increased  levels  for  Pell  grants  out- 
lined in  the  bill.  I  support  the  idea  that 
we  should  make  Pell  grants  available 
for  all  eligible  students  within  current 
budgetary  constraints.  I  understand 
what  the  majority  is  trying  to  do  in 
making  the  Pell  grant  an  entitlement. 
And,  if  I  were  emperor  in  an  ideal 
world  with  no  financial  constraints  and 
no  budget  deficits,  I  would  clearly  pro- 
vide such  a  program  for  every  citizen 
in  my  kingdom.  Unfortunately,  this  is 
a  mere  fantasy  for  me  and  every  other 
member  of  this  body.  The  sad  fact  is 
that  we  are  forced  to  make  choices  in 
how  to  best  use  the  funds  that  we  do 
have. 

Therefore,  I  must  object  to  providing 
any  entitlement,  and  I  understand  that 
the  managers  of  the  bill  have  agreed  to 
drop  the  entitlement  but  with  the  ex- 
pressed proviso  that  they  may  file  an 
amendment  to  put  it  back  in.  So  I  have 
to  object  to  providing  any  entitlement 
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programs  in  the  higher  edu- 
bill  have  been  modified  to  help 
he  needs  in  those  programs  and 
grfteful  that  most  of  these  changes 
ijeen  well  received  by  the  commu- 
believe  that  many  of  the  con- 
that  have   been   raised   by   the 
since   the   bill   was  made 
in  October  have  been  addressed 
committee  amendment.  No  bill, 
,  can  satisfy  the  desires  of  all 
parties  because  their  needs 
are  sometimes  in  conflict. 
I  think  this  bill   has  come 
as  close  as  any  bill  we  have  de- 
in  the  Education  Subcommit- 
meet  those  needs  and  desires, 
wapt  to  again  express  my  apprecia- 
Senators  Kennedy  and  Pell  for 
this  bill  forward.  I  would  espe- 
like   to  thank   Senator  Kasse- 
for  her  tireless  efforts  on  behalf 
Nation's  students  and  taxpayers, 
of  whom  happen  to  be  parents, 
jf  the  items  have  been  worked 
a  very  open  and  healthy  ex- 
of  ideas.    And   both    Senators 
ind  Kassebaum  as  the  chairman 
r4nking  member  on  the  Education 
have  done  a  very  good 
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enabled  proposals  to  be  tested, 
analyzed,  and  revised  in  a 
of  cooperation.  I  hope  that  we 
in  the  next  few  days  to  resolve 
relnaining  issues  some  of  which  are 
i  nportant,  and  I  think  need  to  be 
resolv  ;d  before  we  can  support  this  bill 
sntirety. 
Aga|n,  I  want  to  thank  all  concerned 
Senate  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
Conunittee  for  the  work  they 
(one  on  this  bill.  I  hope  before  it 
this  House  that  we  will  be  able 
antend  it,  and  allow  it  to  be  even 


President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

my  colleague  from  Dlinois  is 


3IM0N  addressed  the  Chair. 
PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
Illinois  [Mr.  Simon]. 
SIMON.  Mr.  President,  I  first  of 
to  commend  those  who  played 
leading   role   in   pulling   this   to- 
and   specifically   to   commend 
Pell,   and  Kassebaum,   the 
and  ranking  member  of  the  com- 
,  Senator  Kennedy,  and  Hatch, 
whom  have  worked  in  this  field 
higtier  education. 
Cles  rly  as  a  nation  we  are  going  to 
,0  do  more  long-term  things.  One 
criticisms — the    Senator   from 
lia  is  presiding  right  now,  and  has 
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heard  it  from  trips  abroad — is  that  peo- 
ple are  saying  you  are  not  paying 
enough  attention  to  long-term  things, 
whether  it  is  corporate  America  or  gov- 
ernment America. 

And  one  of  the  areas  where  we  have 
to  do  a  better  job  is  in  this  field  of  edu- 
cation. One  of  the  areas  where  we, 
frankly,  are  ahead  of  those  nations  is 
in  the  field  of  higher  education;  but  we 
have  been  slipping  in  some  respects  in 
that  field. 

This  bill  gives  us  a  chance  to  move 
ahead.  There  are  a  number  of  things 
that  are  good,  some  of  which  have  been 
referred  to. 

Let  me  very  briefly  summarize  some 
of  the  things  that  I  think  are  impor- 
tant. One  is  the  simplified  application 
and  making  it  easier  for  people  who 
own  farms  and  homes  to  be  eligible  for 
grants  and  for  loans  under  the  pro- 
gram. The  forms  are  complicated.  I 
heard  Senator  Kassebaum  refer  to  the 
complicated  forms.  They  are  just  unbe- 
lievably complicated.  We  can  simplify 
that,  and  I  think  in  this  legislation  we 
will  be  doing  that. 

The  fact  has  already  been  referred  to 
that  the  entitlement  provision  on  the 
Pell  grant  has  been  dropped.  I  wish  it 
were  not  politically  necessary  to  do  so. 
And  I  understand  the  problems  on  enti- 
tlements. 

Two  of  us  here  were  in  the  caucus 
where  I  heard  Senator  Byrd,  the  dis- 
tinguished President  pro  tempore,  talk 
very  eloquently  about  the  problems 
that  entitlements  are  causing  us,  and  I 
think  we  ought  to  review  entitlements. 
I  think  there  are  things  that  can  be 
done  to  save  substantial  amounts  of 
money. 

If  I  may  be  immodest,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent— modesty  is  not  one  of  the  virtues 
most  of  us  in  this  body  have,  I  regret  to 
say — back  when  I  was  in  the  House,  I- 
was  able  to  get  a  tiny  amendment 
adopted  that  when  we  consider  the 
Consumer  Price  Index,  instead  of  cal- 
culating that  market  basket  each 
month  and  calculating,  assuming  that 
every  American  bought  a  new  home 
each  month,  that  we  would  go  to  a 
rental  equivalency  basis,  a  very  minor 
amendment  that  hardly  anybody  paid 
attention  to  anywhere.  That  amend- 
ment, believe  it  or  not,  has  saved  bil- 
lions of  dollars  for  this  country.  I 
think  there  are  things  that  we  can  do 
to  bring  down  the  costs  of  entitlements 
without  hurting  anyone.  I  think  we 
should  review  the  whole  question  of  en- 
titlements. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  areas 
where  an  entitlement  can  be  an  invest- 
ment in  the  future.  I  think  that  is  what 
the  Pell  grant  is,  and  I  think  it  is  a 
mistake  if  we  do  not  recognize  that 
here  is  an  area  that  really  strongly 
needs  the  strength  that  an  entitlement 
can  provide. 

So  I  understand  the  reason  for  it 
being  dropped  by  the  distinguished 
chief  sponsor  of  this  legislation.  But  I 


hope  that  one  of  these  days  we  can  re- 
visit that,  because  this  is  an  area 
where  I  think  we  ought  to  have  an  en- 
titlement. 

Let  me  add,  Mr.  President,  if  I  may 
digress,  I  think  one  of  these  days 
maybe  we  should  have  a  bipartisan 
group  in  this  body  just  look  at  all  enti- 
tlements and  say,  "Where  should  we 
really  have  priorities  and  where  should 
we  not?"  If  all  of  us  looked  at  that,  I 
think  we  could  use  our  money  more 
wisely. 

In  the  area  of  loans,  maximums  are 
increased,  and  let  me  say  that  we  will 
be,  today  or  tomorrow,  offering  an 
amendment  on  a  self-reliance  loan  that 
I  think  is  very  close  to  getting  agreed 
to.  I  pay  tribute  to  my  colleagues.  Sen- 
ator Durenbekger,  Senator  Bradley, 
and  I  understand  Senator  Bentsen  has 
been  involved  in  this  to  some  extent, 
also,  and  others.  My  hope  is  that  we 
can  make  some  significant  strides  in 
that  area. 

We  have  had  some  problems  with 
abuse.  Senator  Sam  NxraN  and  a  sub- 
committee that  he  heads  have  made 
some  recommendations  which  were  in- 
cluded here,  and  some  recommenda- 
tions that  I  have  suggested  are  in- 
cluded. We  want  to  make  opportunities 
there  for  everyone  who  needs  those  op- 
portunities, but  we  also  want  to  stop 
the  abuses  that  take  place. 

We  expand  the  Paul  Douglas  Teach- 
ers' Scholarship  Program  for  bright 
young  people  who  want  to  get  into  the 
field  of  teaching. 

I  hope  that  with  these  bright  pages 
we  have  here— I  cannot  see  them  on  the 
Republican  side  because  of  the  barrier, 
but  I  am  sure  they  are  just  as  bright  on 
the  Republican  side  as  they  are  on  this 
side — but  we  need  bright  young  people 
going  into  the  field  of  teaching. 

I  might  add,  by  way  of  digression, 
this  year  happens  to  be  the  centennial 
of  the  birth  of  Senator  Paul  Douglas, 
who  himself  was  a  teacher.  This  pro- 
gram expands  the  program  to  encour- 
age the  very  brightest  of  our  young 
people  to  get  into  teaching,  as  well  as 
the  expansion  of  the  Christa  McAuliffe 
Program,  who  was  a  teacher  who  trag- 
ically lost  her  life  in  the  Space  Pro- 
gram. It  also  has  special  incentives  for 
teachers.  There  is  a  provision  offering 
$10  million  for  programs  who  would  re- 
cruit and  train  people  for  careers  in 
early  childhood  development  and  spe- 
cial problems  in  that  field. 

I  give  credit  to  the  Arrowson  Insti- 
tute affiliated  with  Loyola  University 
in  Chicago  for  what  they  have  done 
there.  We  have  a  provision  that  will  en- 
courage schools  and  minorities  to  move 
into  the  foreign  service. 

One  of  the  problems  that  we  face  is 
that  we  have  a  disproportionately 
small  percentage  of  African- Americans 
and  Hispanic-Americans  and  Asian- 
Americans  going  into  the  foreign  serv- 
ice. This  can  help  here.  Schools  that 
have  what  we  sometimes  call  coopera- 
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tive  programs,  work  learning  pro- 
grams— like  Northeastern  University, 
like  Blackburn  College  in  Illinois,  like 
Berea  College  in  Kentucky— are  given  a 
little  more  flexibility  here. 

We  have  a  provision  to  encourage  the 
development  of  materials  for  foreign 
languages  and  understanding  other  cul- 
tures. This  is  an  area  where  we  are, 
frankly,  massively  deficient  in  this 
country.  In  every  other  country  I  know 
of,  every  elementary  school  student 
studies  a  foreign  language. 

In  the  United  States,  according  to 
the  last  figures  I  saw,  fewer  than  1  per- 
cent of  our  elementary  school  students 
study  a  foreign  language.  We  have  the 
only  foreign  service  in  the  world  where 
you  can  get  into  the  foreign  service 
without  the  knowledge  of  a  foreign  lan- 
guage. It  is  an  incredible  weakness 
that  we  have.  This  does  not  solve  all  of 
those  problems,  but  it  inches  us  for- 
ward in  the  right  direction. 

Regarding  the  National  Center  for 
the  Workplace,  Senator  Jeffords  de- 
serves credit  here  for  taking  a  look  at 
what  we  are  doing  in  terms  of  retrain- 
ing people  as  technology  changes  in  the 
workplace.  We  have  some  special  provi- 
sions in  here  that  I  have  been  pleased 
to  author  that  encourage  Hispanic  par- 
ticipation in  higher  education.  We  face 
a  disproportionately  low  number  of 
Hispanics  who  graduate  from  high 
school  who  go  on  to  college.  That 
should  change,  both  from  the  viewpoint 
of  the  benefits  to  the  Hispanic  commu- 
nity and  from  the  viewjxjint  of  using 
the  Nation's  resources  as  fully  as  we 
can.  We  have  provisions  to  encourage 
Native  Americans  in  here  also,  in  a  lit- 
tle different  connection. 

We  also  include  a  stipulation  that 
high  rates  of  school  withdrawal  should 
trigger  a  review  by  the  Department  of 
Education  in  terms  of  whether  a  school 
should  be  eligible  for  loans  and  grants. 
We  have  had  some  abuses,  real  can- 
didly, primarily  from  the  proprietary 
schools;  though  let  me  just  say,  in  fair- 
ness, that  the  proprietary  schools  also 
do  a  special  job  of  reaching  people  who 
otherwise  would  not  be  helped. 

In  terms  of  the  default  rate,  the  de- 
fault rate  is  about  7  percent  for  4-year 
colleges  and  universities,  about  18  per- 
cent for  2-year  colleges,  and  about  33 
percent  for  the  proprietary  schools. 
Roughly  the  same  percentages,  how- 
ever, are  reaching  the  very  poorest, 
economically,  of  our  population.  But 
there  have  been  abuses,  and  where 
there  are  abuses,  we  ought  to  see  that 
they  are  stopped. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  while  we  are 
increasing  Pell  grants,  we  ought  to  be 
aware  that  we  have  slipped  fairly  sub- 
stantially. 

When  the  Pell  grants  started— they 
were  not  called  Pell  grants  at  that 
point — the  average  cost  of  going  to  col- 
lege was  $2,275  and  the  average  Pell 
grant  maximum  was  $1,400.  So  there 
was  roughly   an   $800  differential    be- 
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tween  the  two.  Now,  going  to  college — 
and  my  guess  is  the  average  costs  are 
higher  than  listed  here— but  it  is  $6,269 
and  a  Pell  grant  is  at  $2,300.  That 
means  that  you  have  a  $3,900  differen- 
tial between  the  two. 

This  bill  will  modify  that  some. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  think  this 
bill  is  moving  us— particularly  with  the 
amendment  that  I  hope  will  be  adopted 
either  later  today  or  tomorrow  some- 
time— I  think  we  are  moving  in  a  con- 
structive direction.  It  is  not  going  as 
far  as  I  would  like  to  see  us  go;  I  would 
like  to  see  us  make  some  more  dra- 
matic changes.  But  I  think  it  is  moving 
us  ahead  more  than  we  did,  frankly, 
the  last  time  we  reauthorized  the  High- 
er Education  Act.  It  says  to  the  Nation 
we  are  going  to  make  education  a 
greater  priority. 

Again,  I  am  grateful  to  Senators 
Pell,  Kassebaum,  Kennedy,  and 
Hatch  for  their  leadership  in  this 
whole  field. 

I  see  my  colleague  from  Kansas  is  on 
floor,  and  I  yield  the  floor,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
first  I  would  like  to  say  that  I  think 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  makes  some 
very  thoughtful  remarks  on  education. 
I  know  his  dedication  to  education,  and 
it  has  been  a  great  help  in  helping  us 
put  this  bill  together. 

I  appreciate  that. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  if  I  could 
just  add  the  Senator  from  Kansas  is 
very  generous  in  saying  I  am  thought- 
ful in  the  field  of  education.  She  is 
thoughtful  in  every  field  that  comes  up 
here,  Mr.  President,  and  particularly — 
this  is  not  the  subject  up  for  consider- 
ation today— but  she  is  the  ranking 
member  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Afri- 
ca, and  has  done  some  yeoman's  service 
in  that  field. 

Frankly,  she  did  not  get  the  votes 
back  in  Kansas,  paying  any  attention 
to  the  needs  of  Zaire  and  places  like 
that. 

I  might  add,  the  Presiding  Officer 
took  the  trouble  to  spend  a  great  deal 
of  time  looking  into  this  problem  of 
Africa,  and  I  appreciate  that,  too. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  President,  by  now, 
most  of  us  are  familiar  with  the  six  na- 
tional education  goals.  I  would  have 
proposed  a  seventh  goal:  that  every 
American  will  have  access  to  higher 
education.  That  is  the  purpose  of  this 
bill. 

America  is  first  in  the  world  in  high- 
er education.  That  is  unquestioned.  In 
order  to  maintain  this  position,  we 
must  make  sure  that  all  Americans 
have  the  financial  ability  to  go  to  col- 
lege or  graduate  school. 

The  Federal  Government  provides  75 
percent  of  the  grants  and  loans  to  help 
defray  the  cost  of  a  college  education. 
Many  Americans  cannot  meet  the  sky- 
rocketing costs  of  tuition,  room  and 
board,  books  and  other  educational 
needs  without  some  assistance. 


This  bill  addresses  those  problems.  It 
expands  the  access  to  Federal  financial 
aid  programs  for  working  middle-in- 
come families  as  well  as  lower-income 
families.  Eligibility  for  these  programs 
has  a  significant  impact  on  students' 
decisions.  Students  will  be  able  to 
chose  schools  based  on  the  academic 
offerings,  not  the  cost  of  attendance. 
Students  who  might  not  have  been  able 
to  afford  college  will  now  have  the 
means  to  go  to  college  if  that  is  what 
they  want. 

This  bill  incorporates  portions  of  leg- 
islation I  introduced  in  S.  1119  to  ex- 
pand access  to  grants  and  loans  for 
middle-income  families.  Any  family 
with  an  income  under  $50,000  will  not 
have  the  equity  in  their  home  or  farm 
counted  against  them  when  they  apply 
for  a  Pell  grant  or  a  Stafford  loan. 

Also,  the  amount  of  individual  grant 
and  loan  awards  have  will  increase 
under  this  bill.  The  individual  Pell 
grant  award  will  be  raised  to  $3,600. 
with  a  $200  increase  each  year  there- 
after. If  we  are  serious  about  universal 
access  to  higher  education,  then  we 
must  provide  the  grants  that  make 
that  goal  a  reality. 

This  bill  also  simplifies  complicated 
financial  aid  forms.  As  many  parents 
can  tell  you,  the  financial  aid  forms 
are  a  nightmare.  In  many  instances, 
the  EZ  1040  tax  form  would  be  suffi- 
cient. There  will  be  one  system  of  de- 
termining need  for  all  of  the  Federal 
programs. 

The  bill  seeks  to  end  fraud  and  abuse 
of  Federal  aid  programs  by  institutions 
of  higher  education.  Defaults  on  stu- 
dent loans  cost  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment over  $3  billion  a  year.  That  is  a 
significant  problem.  It  is  money  that 
could  be  spent  by  giving  more  students 
higher  education  assistance.  Schools 
that  accept  these  Federal  grants  and 
loans  have  a  duty  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. They  must  not  misuse  or 
abuse  the  purpose  of  the  funds.  Schools 
must  show  that  they  are  honest  to 
their  students  and  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. Under  this  bill,  abusers  will 
be  dealt  with  harshly. 

The  Higher  Education  Act  also  con- 
tains important  provisions  to  strength- 
en the  teaching  profession.  We  need  to 
encourage  more  individuals  to  enter 
and  to  remain  in  teaching.  This  is  an 
undervalued  profession.  Ask  any  teach- 
er. It  should  be  just  the  opposite. 

Higher  education  builds  on  the  edu- 
cation of  children  from  early  childhood 
through  high  school.  School  readiness 
is  the  No.  1  education  goal.  I  intro- 
duced the  early  childhood  staff  train- 
ing and  professionalization  bill,  S.  1730, 
to  ensure  the  quality  of  education  and 
care  of  young  children.  These  pro- 
grams— be  it  child  care,  preschool  or 
Head  Start — are  critical  to  our  chil- 
dren's future.  My  own  State  of  Wash- 
ington currently  is  working  on  a  com- 
prehensive and  coordinated  training 
and  professionalization  system.  I  am 
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that  my  bill  was  Included  in 

h  igher  Education  Act  reauthoriza- 

ilong  with  a  separate  section  to 

aid  to  Institutions  who  prepare 

for  careers  in  early  child- 

levelopment. 

other  new  provisions  under  title 
also  attract  more  talented  indi- 
Into  the  teaching  profession 
provide  more  opportunities  for 
education  to  teachers, 
are  many  good  teachers  in  our 
.  But  we  need  to  continue  to  en- 
and  support  them.  We  need  to 
teachers  with  the  latest  edu- 
technologies  and  innovations, 
do  not  provide  the  tools  and  edu- 
teachers  need  and  want,  we  can- 
e  tpect  to  meet  the  high  expecta- 
we  have  for  our  children, 
we  need  to  reach  out  to  every 
to  take  advantage  of  our 
higher  education  system, 
(ill  includes  funding  for  States  to 
early  intervention  pre- 
fer disadvantaged  students  and 
who  have  not  been  encouraged 
to  go  to  college.  The  bill 
also  bring  more  minorities  and 
into  graduate  school  programs 
3ollege-level  teaching.  No  one 
feel  barred  from  higher  edu- 
or  a  particular  course  of  study 
of  income,  gender,  race  or  eth- 
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Hig  ler  education  should  not  be  a 
privil  jge  for  the  wealthy.  It  should  be 
avail)  ble  for  every  American  who 
want!  it.  For  many  jobs,  a  high  school 
diploma  is  simply  not  enough.  Higher 
educfl  tion  is  one  area  in  which  foreign 
natio  IS  look  to  the  United  States.  We 
need  ,o  make  sure  that  every  American 
gets  he  education  and  training  to  be 
produ  ctive  workers  and  productive 
think  3rs.  This  bill  does  that  and  I  urge 
my  cjUeagues  to  give  this  bill  their 
suppc  rt 

Mrs,  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
there  is  nobody  here  wishing  to  speak 
at  th(  moment  on  the  higher  education 
reaut  lorization  bill,  and  I  would  urge 
those  who  have  amendments  to  come 
to  th<  floor. 

I  w>uld  like  to  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent I  o  speak  as  if  in  morning  business 
for  2  1  ninutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objec  ion,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  is  recognized  as  if  in 
morn  ng  business  for  up  to  2  minutes. 


SOUTH  AFRICA 


KASSEBAUM.    Mr.    President, 

i  ;enator   from   Illinois  mentioned 

t  ommittee,  the  Subcommittee  on 

Foreign  Relations  on  Africa.  He  is  the 

r  nan  of  that  subcommittee,  and  as 

nkifig  member,  I  would  just  like  to 

a  comment  about  an  event  that 

occurred  in  the  news  today. 

today,  it  was  reported  that 
Soutl  African  President  De  Klerk  an- 
noun<  ed  that  he  would  hold  a  referen- 


dum on  white  support  for  the  negotia- 
tions process  in  South  Africa.  Mr. 
President,  I  would  like  to  say  that  by 
calling  for  this  referendum.  President 
De  Klerk  has  taken  a  very  bold  step.  I 
commend  him  for  his  leadership  and 
his  support,  and  his  call  for  a  referen- 
dum. 

This,  it  seems  to  me,  gives  white 
South  Africans  an  opportunity  to  vote 
on  their  future.  It  is  time  to  stand  up 
and  be  counted.  Either  they  will  choose 
to  continue  on  the  path  toward  a 
nonracial  democracy,  with  all  the  un- 
certainty that  entails,  or  they  will 
turn  back  the  clock  to  the  days  of  rigid 
apartheid,  which  I  believe  would  lead 
to  certain  economic,  social,  and  politi- 
cal chaos. 

It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  President,  that 
President  De  Klerk,  by  taking  this 
step,  ha.s  initiated  an  important  and 
historic  opportunity  for  South  Africa, 
and  I  just  wish  to  take  this  brief  mo- 
ment to  commend  him  for  this  and  to 
note  what  a  very  important  referen- 
dimi  this  is. 

I  yield  the  floor. 


HIGHER  EDUCATION  AMENDMENTS 
OF  1991 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pell]. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  the  modi- 
fication to  the  committee  substitute 
amendment  accepted  earlier  has  been 
agreed  to  by  both  sides  of  the  Labor 
and  Human  Resources  Committee  and 
is  mostly  technical  in  nature.  However, 
there  are  several  important  changes 
that  address  concerns  with  the  re- 
ported bill,  and  I  would  like  to  high- 
light the  most  important  ones  at  this 
time. 

First  and  foremost,  the  amendment 
makes  major  modifications  to  the 
State  licensing  section  that  is  part  of 
the  new  TRIAD  requirements.  I  am  cer- 
tain that  nearly  every  Senator  has 
heard  from  concerned  colleges  in  their 
States  on  this  matter.  We  have  amend- 
ed this  section  to  address  the  issues 
raised. 

Second,  we  strike  the  special  consid- 
eration language  from  the  TRIO  pro- 
grams and  raise  the  authorization  level 
to  $500  million. 

Third,  we  incorporate  the  reauthor- 
ization of  the  Tribally  Controlled  Com- 
munity Colleges  Act  as  well  as  several 
other  higher  education  programs  that 
benefit  Native  Americans.  This  lan- 
guage was  submitted  to  us  by  the  Se- 
lect Committee  on  Indian  Affairs. 

Finally,  we  add  several  other  pro- 
grams to  our  legislation  that  we  were 
not  able  to  include  when  the  bill  was 
voted  out  of  committee.  The  Histori- 
cally Black  College  and  University 
Capital  Financing  Act,  for  example, 
will  provide  loans  to  institutions  to  fi- 


nance the  repair  and  renovation  of 
campus  facilities.  Also,  a  new  grant 
program  will  provide  institutions  of 
higher  education  with  access  to  ad- 
vanced telecommunications  tech- 
nology. And  further  innovative  pro- 
grams will  promote  the  education  and 
recruitment  of  teachers. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Dixon]  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  to  S. 
1150. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SECTION  1202  OF  THE  HIGHER  EDUCATION  ACT 

Mr.  BINGAMAN.  Mr.  President,  after 
reading  the  cordon  print  on  the  HEA 
committee  report,  I  noticed  that  sec- 
tion 1202  of  S.  1150  as  reported,  "Spe- 
cial Criteria  for  High-Risk  Institu- 
tions," was  missing.  Am  I  correct  in 
assuming  that  this  was  an  inadvertent 
omission? 

Mr.  PELL.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
bringing  this  to  my  attention.  He  is 
correct  in  that  the  omission  of  the  sec- 
tion dealing  with  "Special  Criteria  for 
High-Risk  Institutions"  was  an  inad- 
vertent omission. 

Mr.  BINGAMAN.  I  would  like  to  sub- 
mit a  copy  of  said  provision  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record  so  that  the  pub- 
lic will  have  the  missing  language. 

Am  I  also  correct  in  assuming  that 
the  report  language  was  inadvertently 
omitted?  If  so,  I  would  like  to  submit  a 
copy  of  the  report  language  for  said 
provision,  with  the  understanding  that 
this  should  have  the  same  weight  for 
purposes  of  establishing  legislative  his- 
tory as  it  would  have  had  if  it  appeared 
in  the  report. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator very  much  for  bringing  this  omis- 
sion to  our  attention. 

Mr.  BINGAMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  material 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

SEC.  1202.  SPECIAL  CRITERIA  FOR  HIGH-RISK  IN- 
STITUnOSS. 

Section  1203  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1965  (20  U.S.C.  1143)  U  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(g)  REVIEW  OF  Institutions.— 

"(1)  In  general.— (A)  The  relevant  State  li- 
censing authority  shall  establish  standards  for 
the  review  of  and  review  the  institutions  of 
higher  education  under  its  jurisdiction  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  criteria  set  forth  in  subpara- 
graph (B).  Only  institutions  of  higher  education 
which  met  the  criteria  described  in  subpara- 
graph (B)  shall  be  subject  to  the  requirements 
set  forth  in  this  subsection. 

"(B)  The  criteria  for  the  review  of  institutions 
of  higher  education  are  as  follows: 

"(i)  An  annual  default  rate  as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 435(m)  equal  to  or  greater  than  25  percent 
for  the  most  recent  year  in  which  data  are 
available. 

"(ii)  A  limitation,  suspension,  or  termination 
act  by  the  Secretary  against  an  institution  pur- 
suant to  this  Act  during  the  preceding  5  years. 

"(Hi)  A  change  of  ownership  of  the  institution 
that  results  in  a  change  of  control  of  such  insti- 
tution. 


"(iv)  Participation  in  the  Federal  student  aid 
programs  for  less  than  5  years. 

"(v)  A  substantial  number  of  student  com- 
plaints related  to  the  management  or  conduct  of 
progratns  assisted  under  this  Act. 

"(2)  General  licensing  requirements.— An 
institution  of  higher  education  which  meets  any 
of  the  criteria  described  in  subparagraph  (B)  of 
paragraph  (1)  shall— 

"(A)  be  prohibited  from  using  the  terms  'ap- 
proval', 'approved',  'approval  to  operate',  'ap- 
proved to  operate',  'licensed',  or  'licensed  to  op- 
erate' or  similar  words  without  stating  clearly 
that  such  term  only  means  compliance  unth  min- 
imum licensing  standards  and  not  an  endorse- 
irxnt  or  recomtnendation  by  the  State  or  licens- 
ing authority: 

"(B)  be  required  to  maintain  records  for  all 
enrolled  and  graduated  students  and  conduct  a 
reasonable  inquiry  to  determine  whether  stu- 
dents who  complete  a  vocational  education  and 
training  course  of  instruction  offered  at  such  in- 
stitution obtain  etnployment  within  6  months  of 
graduation  from  such  course  in  the  occupation 
for  which  such  course  prepared  the  students; 
and 

"(C)  be  prohibited  from  opening  branch  or 
satellite  campuses  unless  such  branch  or  sat- 
ellite campus  first  has  been  approved  by  the  rel- 
evant Stale  licensing  authority  as  complying 
with  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

"(3)  Financial  and  fiduciary  responsibil- 
ities.—An  institution  of  higher  education  which 
meets  any  of  the  criteria  described  in  subpara- 
graph (B)  of  paragraph  (1)  shall  be  required  to 
meet  such  financial  and  fiduciary  responsibil- 
ities as  required  by  the  relevant  State  licensing 
authority  in  the  following  areas: 

"(A)  Sufficiency  of  operating  funds. 

"(B)  A  specified  percentage  or  ratio  of  current 
assets  to  current  liabilities  of  at  least  1:1,  which 
shall  not  include  as  an  asset  unearned  tuition, 
intangible  assets,  or  Federal  or  State  student  fi- 
nancial assistance  for  future  disbursements. 

"(C)  A  record  of  fiscal  strength. 

'(D)  Independently  audited  financial  reports. 

"(E)  Requirements  that  owners,  directors,  offi- 
cers or  persons  in  control  of  such  an  institution 
have  never  been  found  guilty  in  any  criminal, 
civil,  or  administrative  proceeding  of  violating 
any  law  regarding  the  obtaining,  maintenance, 
or  disbursement  of  Federal  or  State  student  fi- 
nancial aid  funds. 

"(F)  The  absence  of  unpaid  financial  liabil- 
ities involving  the  improver  acquisition,  expend- 
iture, or  refund  of  State  of  Federal  student  fi- 
nancial aid  funds. 

"(G)  Maintenance  of  adequate  records. 

"(4)  Required  disclosure  of  enrollment, 
retention  and  placement  data.— (a)  the 
Standards  described  in  paragraph  (1)  shall  re- 
quire an  institution  of  higher  education  which 
meets  any  of  the  criteria  described  in  subpara- 
graph (B)  of  paragraph  (1)  to  provide  to  the  stu- 
dent before  executing  any  enrollment  contract 
the  following: 

"(i)  A  copy  of  the  enrollment  contract. 

'  (ii)  If  such  institution  makes  any  claim,  ex- 
press or  implied  about  future  salary,  including  a 
claim  that  the  student  may  be  able  to  repay  a 
student  loan  from  the  salary  obtained,  such  in- 
stitution shall  provide  to  the  student  the  per- 
centage of  students  who  graduate  from  such  in- 
stitution and  who  earn  salaries  at  or  above  the 
claimed  level  within  6  months  of  completing  the 
course. 

"(Hi)  Passage  rates  on  required  State  licensing 
examinations  if  such  institution  represents  that 
the  course  may  lead  to  employment  in  a  related 
occupation. 

"(iv)  If  such  institution  has  offered  the  course 
for  less  than  1  year,  such  institution  shall  stipu- 
late that  it  is  unable  to  state  how  many  students 
graduate,  how  many  students  finds  jobs,  or  how 


much  money  one  can  earn  after  finishing  the 
course  in  question. 

"(B)  Such  standards  shall  require  the  infor- 
mation described  in  subparagraph  (A)  to  be 
based  on  a  reasonable  inquiry  and  documented 
through  specific  student  records. 

"(C)  Such  standards  shall  prohibit  such  an 
institution  of  higher  education  that  has  been  in 
operation  for  less  than  1  year  from  making 
claims  regarding  the  future  salary  of  graduates 
of  such  institutions. 

"(D)  Such  standards  shall  require  that  enroll- 
ment, course  completion  and  placement  date  be 
submitted  to  the  relevant  State  licensing  author- 
ity, and  that  such  data  tnay  continue  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  such  authority  according  to  whatever 
requirements  such  authority  sets  forth. 

"(E)  Such  standards  shall  require  such  an  in- 
stitution of  higher  education,  upon  executing  an 
enrolUnent  contrctct,  to  provide  the  student  with 
a  notice  of  rights  relating  to  course  cancellation, 
tuition  and  fee  refunds,  and  information  regard- 
ing how  the  student  can  obtain  information 
from  the  licensing  authority  regarding  com- 
plaints arui  problems  concerning  such  institu- 
tion. 

"(F)  Such  standards  shall  require  such  an  in- 
stitution of  higher  education  to  file  annually 
urith  the  licensing  authority  the  completion, 
placetnent,  and  examination  passage  rates  for 
students  attending  such  institution  and  finan- 
cial information  demonstrating  compliance  mth 
financial  requiretnents  required  in  paragraph 
(3). 

"(G)  Such  standards  shall  require  such  an  in- 
stitution of  higher  education  to — 

"(i)  file  annually  with  the  relevant  State  li- 
censing authority  an  audit  and  a  report,  includ- 
ing financial  statetnents  conducted  by  a  licensed 
certified  public  accountant: 

"(ii)  retain  and  make  available  the  work  pa- 
pers used  for  the  audit  described  in  clause  (i)  for 
a  period  of  5  years;  and 

"(Hi)  within  6  months  of  the  submission  of 
each  audit  described  in  clause  (i),  submit  a  copy 
of  the  audit  report  to  the  Secretary. 

"(5)  State  licensing  requirements.— Such 
standards  shall  require  an  institution  of  higher 
education  which  meets  any  of  the  criteria  de- 
scribed in  subparagraph  (B)  of  paragraph  (1) 
and  offers  courses  of  instruction  differing  from 
the  standards  for  State  licensure  in  specific  oc- 
cupations to  disclose  the  relevant  State  licensing 
authority's  minitnwn  licensure  requirements  and 
how  the  course  differs  from  such  requirements. 

"(6)  Course  cancellation  policy.— (A)  Such 
standards  shall  require  an  institution  of  higher 
education  which  meets  any  of  the  criteria  de- 
scribed in  subparagraph  (B)  of  paragraph  (1)  to 
provide  students  with  a  description  of  the  right 
to  cancel  a  course  or  series  of  courses  within 
specific  time  periods  and  under  specific  condi- 
tions set  forth  by  the  relevant  State  licensing 
authority. 

"(B)  Such  standards  shall  require  that — 

"(i)  such  an  institution  of  higher  education 
provide  all  students,  during  the  first  class,  a 
cancellation  form  indicating  the  date  of  the 
agreement  and  the  number  of  days  in  which  the 
course  can  be  canceled  without  penalty  or  obli- 
gations; and 

"(ii)  the  form  described  in  clause  (i)  specify 
the  student's  responsibilities  regarding  cancella- 
tion. 

"(7)  Refund  policy.— Such  standards  shall 
require  an  institution  of  higher  education  which 
meets  any  of  the  criteria  described  in  subpara- 
graph (B)  of  paragraph  (1)  to  provide  students 
with  a  description  of  the  right  to  withdraw  from 
such  institution  at  any  titne  and  receive  a  re- 
fund minus  a  reasonable  registration  fee  not  to 
exceed  an  amount  set  by  the  relevant  State  li- 
censing authority. 

"(8)  Contracts;  required  discix)SURE.— 
Such  standards  shall  require  an  institution  of 


higher  education  which  meets  any  of  the  criteria 
described  in  subparagraph  (B)  of  paragraph  (I) 
to  include  in  each  of  its  enrollment  contracts— 

"(A)  a  general  description  of  the  course  and 
equipment  required  of  the  student; 

"(B)  the  total  number  of  classes,  hours,  or  les- 
sons required  for  completion  of  the  course; 

"(C)  the  total  payment  obligation  for  such 
course,  including  all  fees,  charges,  arul  ex- 
penses; 

"(D)  a  statement  regarding  the  specific 
amounts  for  which  the  student  is  responsible, 
which  shall  appear  immediately  above  the  stu- 
dent's signature;  and 

"(E)  the  total  charge  for  each  item  of  equip- 
ment, separately  stated  and  not  to  exceed  such 
item's  fair  market  value. 

"(9)  Prohibition  against  enrolling  stu- 
dents   IN    THE    MIDDLE    OF    A    COURSE.— Such 

Standards  shall  prohibit  an  institution  of  higher 
education  which  meets  any  of  the  criteria  de- 
scribed in  subparagraph  (B)  of  paragraph  (1) 
from  enrolling  students  in  the  middle  of  a 
course,  suspending  courses,  or  changing  times  or 
locations  of  such  courses. 

"(10)  Records  access.— Such  standards  shall 
require — 

"(A)  an  institution  of  higher  education  which 
meets  any  of  the  criteria  described  in  subpara- 
graph (B)  of  paragraph  (1)  to  maintain  accurate 
records  for  at  least  5  years  showing  the  names 
and  local  addresses  of  students,  the  courses  of 
iiistruction  offered,  and  the  names,  addresses, 
and  qualifications  of  faculty  to  the  extent  prac- 
ticable; atui 

"(B)  such  an  institution  to  tnake  all  such 
records  available  for  immediate  inspection  by 
the  relevant  State  licensing  authority,  the  des- 
ignated State  guaranty  agency,  or  the  Sec- 
retary. 

"(11)  Instruction;  instructional  mats- 
rials.— Such  standards  shall  prohibit  an  insti- 
tution of  higher  education  which  meets  any  of 
the  criteria  described  in  subparagraph  (B)  of 
paragraph  (1)  from  withholding  instruction  or 
materials  from  a  student  pending  receipt  of  Fed- 
eral or  State  student  financial  aid  used  to  pay 
tuition. 

"(12)  Penalties;  recovery  of  damages.- 
Such  standards  shall  provide  for  penalties  and 
recovery  of  damages  as  follows: 

"(A)  If  an  institution  of  higher  education 
which  meets  any  of  the  criteria  described  in  sub- 
paragraph (B)  of  paragraph  (1)  violates  any 
provision  of  this  section  in  connection  with  any 
enrollment  contract,  the  contract  shall  be  con- 
sidered unenforceable  and  a  total  refund  of  all 
charges  incurred  by  the  student  pursuant  to  the 
enrollment  period  is  required. 

"(B)  If  such  institution  violates  any  provision 
of  this  section,  a  student  may  bring  an  action 
for  recovery  of  damages,  equitable  relief,  and  at- 
torney's fees  against  suc/i  institution. 

"(C)  A  civil  penalty  of  not  more  than  twice 
the  damages  sustained  by  the  student  described 
in  subparagraph  (B)  may  be  assessed  if  a  court 
of  competent  jurisdiction  in  an  action  brought 
by  such  student  finds  that  the  violation  is  sub- 
stantial or  was  willfully  committed. 

"(D)  All  penalties  and  recovery  of  damages 
described  in  this  paragraph  must  be  commenced 
within  3  years  of  the  discovery  of  the  facts  re- 
garding such  institution's  violation. 

"(13)  Applicabiuty  of  state  lav/.— Notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  law,  the  rel- 
evant State  licensing  authority  shall  have  the 
authority  to  develop  and  implement  standards 
to  comply  with  Federal  law  pertaining  to  insti- 
tutions of  higher  education  within  the  State 
which  ineet  the  criteria  described  in  subpara- 
graph (B)  of  paragraph  (1). 

"(14)  APPROVAL  BY  THE  SECRETARY.— In  Order 

for  institutions  of  higher  education  in  a  State  to 
be  eligible  to  participate  in  Federal  student  aid 
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prograhs.  the  Secretary  shall  determine  if 
standa  ds  adopted  by  the  relevant  State  licens- 
auifiority  are  in  compliance  urith  the  provi- 

this  section. 

DSFINITIONS.—For  the  purposes  of  this 
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Language  For  State  licensing 
Standards 


a  ad 


lommlttee  has  for  the  past  two  Con- 
passed  legislation  addressing  default 
prevention  and  integrity  provisions.  How- 
ever, t  he  Committee's  legislation  never  be- 
came aw.  Unfortunately,  too  many  ill-ad- 
mlnist  sred  institutions  are  still  providing 
low  qu  ility  education  and  overburdening  dis- 
advant  iged  students  with  large  education 
debts. 
Institutions  must  go  through  three  sepa- 
I^ocesses  (called  the  TRIAD)  to  become 
to  participate  in  Federal  student  fi- 
aid  programs.  The  TRIAD  consists  of 
licensing,  accreditation,  and  Depart- 
)f  Education  eligibility  and  certifi- 
Each  of  these  processes  plays  a  dls- 
essential  role.  For  the  programs  to 
functl4n  effectively,  all  parts  of  the  TRIAD 
sound  and  must  have  stringent  in- 
requirements. 

licensing    standards    and    require- 
ire  the  first  step  in  the  process.  They 
iposed  to  ensure  consumer  protection, 
guarantee    that    the    citizens    of   the 
who  become  students  of  its  Institu- 
not  be  exploited  and  that  the  insti- 
meet   all    Stete    laws.    During    the 
tearlngs  held  over  the  past  four  years 
Committee  and  investigative  corn- 
witnesses  have  come  forth  to  aslt 
stilngent  guidelines  for  State  licensing, 
rganizations  representing  State  edu- 
offlcials  have  aslced  for  Federal  gov- 
ernmett  leadership  in  this  area. 

State  licensing  standards  are 
uneved.  In  some  States,  there  are  stringent 
requirements;  in  others,  they  are  nearly  non- 
.  Where  strong  standards  are  laclt- 
students  of  the  State  are  at  risk,  as 
Fejleral  taxpayers.  The  Committee's  pro- 
address  the  deficiencies  in  State  li- 
by  setting  the  standards  necessary 
protect  scarce  Federal  dollars. 

:;ommittee's  provisions  provide  States 
^rong  Federal  standards  by  which  to 
sound  licensing  requirements, 
and  pdt  the  teeth  back  into  integrity  and  ac- 
counts bllity 


t  le 


past  few  years,  several  higher  edu- 
institutions  have  closed  their  doors, 
leavlnl:  students  with  an   incomplete  edu- 
catlonfor  training  and  with  no  relief  for  their 


student  loans.  Because  their  financial  capac- 
ities were  weak  at  the  time  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  certified  them  as  eligible 
participants  in  Federal  aid  programs,  these 
institutions  were  sure  to  fall.  The  Commit- 
tee's amendment  therefore  requires  that  new 
schools  be  placed  under  very  close  scrutiny 
for  the  first  five  years. 

The  Committee's  provisions  set  up  a  two- 
tier  structure.  The  first  tier  determines 
which  schools  need  close  supervision,  such  as 
new  schools,  schools  against  which  numerous 
complaints  or  findings  have  been  made,  and 
schools  with  default  rates  greater  than  25 
percent. 

Schools  which  fall  into  the  first  category 
are  subjected  to  rigorous  review.  The  Com- 
mittee's second-tier  provisions  prevent 
school  closures  by  requiring  that  institu- 
tions meet  and  maintain  a  current  asset  to 
current  liability  ratio  of  at  least  1:1.  The 
Committee  also  requires  that  students  are 
told  their  rights  and  responsibilities  and 
what  they  can  expect  from  their  education 
program  up  front  so  that  they  are  not  de- 
ceived and  can  decide  if  the  program  is  right 
for  them. 

LOAN  DEFERMENT  AND  CANCELLATION 
PROVISIONS 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee. 
Senator  Pell,  a  few  questions  about 
the  loan  deferment  and  loan  cancella- 
tion provisions  of  S.  1150. 

The  current  deferments  for  Peace 
Corps  and  VISTA  Volunteers  and  for 
those  who  perform  comparable  full- 
time  service  with  tax  exempt  commu- 
nity service  organizations  are  found  in 
section  428(b)(i)(M)(iii),  (iv).  and  (v)  and 
section  464(c)(2)(A)(iii).  (iv),  and  (v)  of 
the  Higher  Education  Act.  Sections  428 
and  451  of  S.  1150  provide  for  a 
deferment  for  student  borrowers  who 
are  "working  full-time  and  *  *  *  earn- 
ing or  below  100  percent  of  the  poverty 
line  for  a  family  of  2.  *  *  *" 

Could  the  chairman  tell  me  whether 
the  new  loan  deferment  language  in  S. 
1150  provides  for  a  deferment  for  all 
those  student  borrowers  who  currently 
qualify  for  the  deferment  because  they 
serve  as  Peace  Corps  or  VISTA  Volun- 
teers or  as  full-time  volunteers  with 
tax-exempt  community  service  organi- 
zations? Based  on  the  language  of  the 
new  deferment  I  would  certainly  think 
that  they  are  covered. 

Mr.  PELL.  Yes.  I  am  happy  to  say  to 
my  friend  from  Arkansas  that  the 
deferment  provided  in  S.  1150  does  pro- 
vide a  deferment  for  all  those  borrow- 
ers who  qualify  for  the  existing 
deferments  to  which  he  has  referred. 
The  committee  specifically  chose  this 
standard  to  make  certain  that  Peace 
Corps  and  VISTA  volunteers  would  be 
covered  as  well  as  those  community 
and  national  service  volunteers  who 
perform  comparable  full-time,  low-paid 
service,  who  qualify  for  a  deferment 
under  the  current  law.  This  deferment 
also  applies  to  those  who  receive  sti- 
pends under  the  National  and  Commu- 
nity Service  Act  of  1990. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  T  thank  my  friend. 
The  reason  I  ask  is  because  we  have  fi- 
nally been  able  to  determine  precisely 


what  "comparable"  service  is  under 
the  current  deferment  and  I  do  not 
want  there  to  be  any  confusion  about 
who  qualifies  under  this  new,  less  ex- 
plicit deferment. 

Mr.  PELL.  The  Department  must 
continue  to  grant  deferments  under 
this  bill  to  those  who  already  qualify 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  to  which  the  Senator  has  re- 
ferred. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  What  are  the  obliga- 
tions of  the  Department  of  Education 
in  providing  detailed  notice  to  student 
borrowers  about  how  they  might  qual- 
ify for  the  new  deferment? 

Mr.  PELL.  The  Department  of  Edu- 
cation must  provide  detailed  informa- 
tion on  the  terms  of  the  current 
deferment.  For  example,  it  must  trans- 
late the  compensation  standard  into  a 
specific,  numerical  earnings  limit  so 
that  students  will  know  how  much 
they  can  earn. 

It  also  must  make  clear  what  kind  of 
service  qualifies  for  the  deferment.  The 
bill  as  drafted  does  not  refer  to  Peace 
Corps  or  VISTA  service,  so  the  Depart- 
ment must  state  in  all  of  its  publica- 
tions that  Peace  Corps  and  VISTA 
service  does  qualify. 

The  bill  as  drafted  does  not  refer  to 
comparable  full-time  service  with  a 
tax-exempt  community  service  organi- 
zation. So,  the  Department  must  make 
it  clear  that  the  student  borrower 
qualifies  if  he  or  she  is  performing 
community  service  with  a  tax  exempt 
community  service  organization  that 
meets  the  lower-wage  standard. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  again  thank  the 
Chairman. 

Let  me  ask  one  last  question.  Do 
these  same  standards  apply  to  the  new 
Stafford  loan  cancellation  provision  in 
section  1221  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  PELL.  Yes;  what  I  have  said  ap- 
plies to  the  proposed  Stafford  loan  can- 
cellation provision.  Peace  Corps  and 
VISTA  Volunteers  and  those  who  per- 
form comparable  service  qualify  for 
both  the  current  deferment  and  for  the 
Stafford  loan  cancellation  under  sec- 
tion 1221. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  very  much  appre- 
ciate the  chairman's  time  in  answering 
all  of  these  questions  and  my  concerns 
on  this  issue. 

In  order  to  make  all  of  what  we  have 
said  as  clear  as  possible,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  print  the  text  of  three 
letters  I  have  received  from  the  De- 
partment of  Education  that  cover  a 
number  of  more  detailed  issues  about 
who  qualifies  for  the  current 
deferment.  From  the  chairman's  state- 
ments, I  gather  that  these  letters  de- 
fine what  service  is  considered  to  be 
"comparable"  to  Peace  Corps  and 
VISTA  service  and  what  service  quali- 
fies for  both  the  current  and  new 
deferment  and  the  new  Stafford  Loan 
Cancellation  Program. 

Mr.  PELL.  Yes.  The  new  deferments 
should    continue    current    policy     on 


these  deferments  as  clarified  in  this  ex- 
change of  letters.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  clarifying  this  issue. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION, 

Washington.  DC.  September  I.  1988. 
Hon.  Dale  Bumpers, 
V.S.  Senate,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Bumpers:  This  Is  in  re- 
sponse to  your  June  6  letter  regarding  the 
Department  of  Education's  loan  deferment 
and  cancellation  provisions  for  student  bor- 
rowers under  the  Stafford  Loan  program 
(formerly  referred  to  as  the  Guaranteed  Stu- 
dent Loan  program),  the  Supplemental 
Loans  for  Students  (SLS)  program,  and  in 
the  Perkins  Loan  program. 

Specifically,  you  requested  clarification  of 
the  terms  and  conditions  under  which  a  bor- 
rower would  qualify  for  a  deferment  of  loan 
repayments  as  a  full-time  volunteer  in  serv- 
ice the  Department  has  determined  to  be 
comi)arable  to  service  in  the  Peace  Corps  or 
under  the  Domestic  Volunteer  Act"  of  1973. 

I  shall  respond  to  your  concerns  in  a  ques- 
tion and  answer  format  in  the  same  order  as 
your  questions  were  presented  in  your  letter. 

a.  process  for  claiming  the  DEFERMENT 

Questions: 

1.  How  does  the  student  borrower  claim  the 
deferment?  What  form  or  forms  must  he  or 
she  file  with  the  Department? 

2.  From  whom  is  this  form  available? 

3.  To  whom  is  the  form  submitted? 
"  Answer: 

The  borrower  does  not  file  any  deferment 
forms  with  the  Department.  In  order  to  re- 
ceive a  deferment  under  the  Perkins  Loan 
program,  a  borrower  must  apply  by  obtain- 
ing a  "Request  for  Deferment  of  Repayment" 
form  from  his  or  her  institution.  This  form 
must  be  completed  and  submitted  to  the  in- 
stitution. 

A  borrower  in  the  Stafford  or  SLS  Loan 
program  must  request  from  his  or  her  lender 
a  deferment  of  repayment  and  provide  all  re- 
quired documentation  to  establish  eligibility 
for  the  deferment.  Generally,  lenders  use  a 
"deferment  form'-'  provided  by  the  guarantee 
agency  which  is  similar  to  that  used  In  the 
Perkins  Loan  program.  The  completed  form 
and  accompanying  documentation  must  be 
submitted  to  tlie  lender. 

Question  4:  Must  an  official  of  the  tax-ex- 
empt organization  employing  the  student 
borrower  certify  that  the  student  borrower 
qualifies  for  the  deferment? 

Answer:  In  the  Perkins  Loan  program,  the 
institution  determines  that  the  borrower 
qualifies  for  deferment  based  on  regulatory 
requirements;  however,  an  authorized  offi- 
cial of  the  tax-exempt  organization  must 
sign  the  form  certifying  the  period  of  serv- 
ice. The  Stafford  or  SLS  Loan  program  regu- 
lations require  that  the  borrower  provide  the 
lender  with  a  statement  from  an  official  of 
the  borrower's  employing  tax-exempt  organi- 
zation certifying  that  the  borrower  qualifies 
for  the  deferment,  based  on  the  requirements 
in  34  CFR  682.210(d). 

Question  5:  Must  this  deferment  claim 
form  be  submitted  each  year?  How  often 
must  the  student  borrower  renew  or 
resubstantiate  his  or  her  claim  for  the 
deferment? 

Answer:  In  the  Perkins  Loan  program,  the 
form  must  be  filed  at  least  once  a  year  (up  to 
three  years).  If  the  borrower's  deferment  sta- 
tus changes,  he  or  she  must  immediately  re- 
port the  change  to  the  institution.  A  Staf- 
ford Loan  program  borrower  is  not  required 
to  obtain  an  annual  certification  of  eligi- 
bility for  the  deferment.  The  deferment  is 
granted  for  the  period  of  time  (up  to  three 
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years)  specified  on  the  deferment  form  which 
Is  certified  by  the  tax  exempt  organization. 
A  Stafford  or  SLS  Loan  borrower  must  no- 
tify the  lender  if  his  or  her  deferment  status 
changes. 

Question  6:  Can  a  student  borrower  claim 
the  deferment  at  any  time  during  his  or  her 
loan  repayment  period,  not  Just  when  he  or 
she  otherwise  would  first  commence  repay- 
ment of  the  loan? 

Answer:  Yes,  a  borrower  may  file  for 
deferment  under  the  Perkins  Loan,  Stafford 
and  SLS  Loan  programs  at  any  time  during 
his  or  her  repayment  period,  except  if  the 
borrower  is  in  default. 

Question  7:  How  does  the  student  borrower 
inform  the  Department  when  his  or  her  term 
of  service  with  the  tax-exempt  organization 
is  complete?  To  whom  is  the  form  submit- 
ted? 

Answer:  The  borrower  does  not  inform  the 
Department.  However,  the  Department  of 
Education  recommends  that  the  institution 
or  lender  confirm  a  borrower's  service  at  the 
end  of  each  year.  The  borrower  is  required  to 
notify  the  lender  if  he  or  she  ceases  to  qual- 
ify for  the  deferment  prior  to  the  ending  date 
specified  on  the  deferment  form. 

Question  8:  Who  can  the  student  borrower 
contact  at  the  Department  of  Education 
with  any  questions  about  the  process  for 
claiming  the  deferment? 

Answer:  Under  the  Perkins  Loan  program, 
a  borrower  should  contact  his  or  her  institu- 
tion regarding  the  process  for  claiming 
deferments.  A  borrower  under  the  Stafford  or 
SLS  Loan  program  should  contact  his  or  her 
lender.  The  guarantee  agency  insuring  the 
loans  may  also  be  contacted  for  further  in- 
formation. 

Should  borrowers  need  further  information 
from  the  Department  of  Education  on 
deferment-related  matters,  they  may  address 
their  questions  to: 

Federal  Student  Aid  Programs,  P.O.  Box 
84,  Washington,  D.C.  20044,  toll  free  (800)  333- 
INFO. 

B.  TERMS  OF  DEFERMENT 

Question  1:  For  what  types  of  government 
student  loans  is  the  deferment  available? 

Answer:  This  deferment  is  available  for 
students  who  borrowed  under  the  Perkins 
Loan  program  on  or  after  October  1, 1980,  and 
for  all  borrowers  under  the  Stafford  and  SLS 
Loan  programs.  These  programs  are  author- 
ized under  Title  IV  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1965,  as  amended.  20  U.S.C.  $1079  et 
seq. 

Question  2:  Is  there  any  limit  on  the 
amount  of  government  student  loans  which 
can  be  deferred? 

Answer:  There  is  no  limit  on  the  dollar 
amount  of  loans  or  number  of  loans  which 
can  be  deferred;  however,  a  ijorrower  may 
not  receive  deferments  of  repayment  on  his 
or  her  loans  due  to  full-time  volunteer  serv- 
ice for  more  than  a  three-year  period. 

Question  3:  Can  a  student  defer  repayment 
of  different  types  of  government  student 
loans  at  the  same  time? 

Answer:  Yes. 

Question  4:  Does  the  deferment  apply  to 
both  payments  of  principal  and  payments  of 
interest  on  the  loan  by  the  student  bor- 
rower? 

Answer:  For  loans  made  under  the  Perkins 
Loan  program,  interest  does  not  accrue  and 
installments  on  principal  need  not  be  paid 
during  the  deferment  period.  For  a  Stafford 
or  SLS  loan,  principal  need  not  be  paid  dur- 
ing the  deferment  period.  Under  the  SLS  pro- 
gram, interest  continues  to  accrue  and  is 
paid  by  the  borrower  during  the  deferment 
period  unless  the  lender  agrees  to  capitalize 


it.  Interest  on  Stafford  loans  is  paid  by  the 
Secretary  during  authorized  deferment  peri- 
ods. 

Question  5:  Does  the  fact  that  a  student 
borrower  has  deferred  repayment  of  his  or 
her  loan  affect  the  terms  or  amount  of  re- 
payment of  these  loans  when  the  student 
borrower  commences  repayment  of  the 
loans? 

Answer:  Generally,  this  deferment  does  not 
affect  the  terms  or  amount  of  repayment  of 
these  loans.  However,  if  a  lender  agrees  to 
capitalize  the  interest  for  a  deferred  SLS 
loan,  the  borrower's  debt  will  increase  dur- 
ing the  deferment  period. 

Question  6:  Does  interest  accrue  during  the 
term  of  the  deferment? 

Answer:  See  Number  4  above. 

C.  REPAYMENT  OF  LOANS 

Question  1:  After  the  student  borrower  no 
longer  qualifies  for  the  deferment,  when 
must  the  student  borrower  commence  repay- 
ment of  the  loans?  What  grace  periods  is  the 
student  Iporrower  entitled  to  when  the 
deferment  is  no  longer  available?  Can  the 
student  borrower  waive  these  grace  periods? 

Answer:  For  loans  made  under  the  Perkins 
Loan  program  on  or  after  October  1,  1980,  a 
borrower  is  required  to  begin  repayment  six 
months  after  the  deferment  ends.  However,  a 
borrower  may  begin  making  payments  ear- 
lier if  he  or  she  so  desires.  There  was  no 
post-deferment  grace  period  for  loans  made 
prior  to  October  1,  1980. 

Under  the  Stafford  Loan  program,  post- 
deferment  grace  periods  are  provided  only 
for  loans  made  prior  to  October  1,  1981.  The 
post-deferment  grace  period  was  authorized 
by  the  Education  Amendments  of  1980  (Pub. 
L.  96-374),  and  became  effective  for  all  loans 
on  January  1,  1981.  It  was  repealed  by  the 
Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1981 
(Pub.  L.  97-35),  effective  for  all  loans  dis- 
bursed on  or  after  October  1,  1981.  For  these 
loans,  a  grace  period  of  six  consecutive 
months  is  provided  beginning  on  the  day  fol- 
lowing the  last  day  of  an  authorized 
deferment  period.  No  grace  period  is  pro- 
vided for  SLS  loans;  repayment  begins  60 
days  after  the  loan  is  disbursed.  A  Stafford 
Loan  borrower  who  qualifies  for  a  post- 
deferment  grace  period  may  commence  the 
repayment  period  earlier  than  required. 

Question  2:  Does  interest  accrue  during  the 
term  of  any  grace  period  following  the 
deferment  period? 

Answer:  For  loans  made  under  the  Perkins 
Loan  program,  interest  does  not  accrue  dur- 
ing the  six  month  post-deferment  grace  pe- 
riod. 

For  Stafford  loans  made  prior  to  October  1, 
1981,  interest  continues  to  accrue  and  is  paid 
by  the  Secretary  during  a  post-deferment 
grace  period.  No  post-deferment  grace  period 
is  available  for  Stafford  loans  made  after  Oc- 
tober 1,  1981,  or  for  SLS  loans. 

D.  "TAX-EXEMPT"  ORGANIZATION 

Question  1:  Is  the  deferment  available  for 
service  with  all  tax-exempt  organizations 
which  provide  services  similar  to  those  that 
are  provided  by  VISTA  and  Peace  Corps  Vol- 
unteers? 

Answer:  The  deferment  is  available  to  full- 
time  volunteers  with  an  organization  that  is 
exempt  from  Federal  income  taxes  under 
section  501(c)(3)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954,  provided  the  individual  is  performing 
services  comparable  to  those  provided  by 
volunteers  in  VISTA  and  the  Peace  Corps. 

Question  2:  Who  can  the  student  contact  at 
the  Department  of  Education  with  any  ques- 
tions about  whether  service  with  a  particu- 
lar tax-exempt  organization  qualifies  for  the 
deferment? 
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Answir:  Under  the  Perkins  Loan  program, 
a  borro  fer  should  contact  the  Institution  to 
determine  If  service  with  a  particular  tax-ex- 
organlzatlon      qualifies      for      the 
A   borrower  under  the   Stafford 
should  contact  his  or  her  lend- 
guarantee  agency  insuring  the  Staf- 
Loi  .n  or  SLS  loan  may  also  be  contacted 
furt  tier  information.  Should  a  borrower 
further  information  from  the  Depart- 
deferment-related   matters,   he  or 
address  questions  to: 
Student  Aid  Programs,  P.O.  Box 
Wasllngton,  D.C..  20044.  toll  ft^e  (800)  333- 
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E.  "FULL-TIME"  SERVICE 

Question  1:  Is  there  any  specific  number  of 
week  a  student  borrower  must  serve 
service  to  be  considered  "full-time?" 
:  The  number  of  hours  of  service  re- 
a  borrower  to  be  considered  to  be 
jn  a  full-time  bsisls  Is  determined  ac- 
to  the  standard  requirements  estab- 
ly    the   employing   organization    for 
service. 
Question  2:  Assuming  that  a  student  bor- 
serve  "full-time"  with  a  tax-ex- 
oi^anization  and  fully  qualifies  for  the 
may  the  student  borrower  hold  a 
part-time  position,  for  example,  as  a 
waiter    or    waitress?    Would    the 
on  received  by  the  student  from 
part-time  position  be  counted 
the  maximum  compensation  llmlta- 
wljch  applies  to  the  "full-time"  posi- 
the  tax-exempt  organization? 
If  the  borrower's  service  with  the 
exempt  employer  meets  all  the  require- 
or   the   deferment,    then   he   or  she 
entitled  to  the  deferment  regard- 
( ther  employment.  The  compensation 
by  the  student  from  a  second,  part- 
petition  would  not  count  towards  the 
limitation    which   applies   to 
n  the  tax-exempt  organization. 

F.  AT  LEAST  "ONE  YEAR" 

1:  If  a  student  borrower  claims 

deferment  with  the  intention  of  serving 

year,  but  does  not.  in  fact,  complete 

of  full-time  service,  does  this  fact 

terms  or  amount  of  repayment  of 

lAans?  Are  any  penalties  imposed  on 

student  borrower  for  failing  to  complete 

of  service? 

If  a  borrower's  service  ends  before 

completes  a  year  of  service,  the 

must  notify  the  Institution  or  lend- 

egln  repayment  immediately,  unless 

borrower  qualifies  for  a  grace  period  as 

in  C  1.  No  penalties  would  be  im- 

the  borrower,  and  neither  the  terms 

amiunt  of  repayment  would  be  affected. 

PARTIAL  LOAN  CANCELLATION  FOR  PEACE 
OR  VISTA  VOLUNTEERS  UNDER  THE 
PERKIbS  LOAN  PROGRAM 

Quest  on   1:   With  respect  to  this  partial 
provision.  Is  15  percent  of  the 
borrower's  loans  canceled  for  each  of 
two  years  of  service  and  20  percent 
for  each  of  the  second  two  years  of 
In  short,  is  the  maximum  amount  of 
student's  loans  which  may  be  canceled  35 
or  70  percent? 
Answftr:  The  maximum  amount  of  the  stu- 
'erkins  loan  that  may  be  canceled  is 
perc(  nt.  This  cancellation  applies  to  Per- 
lo4ns  made  for  periods  of  enrollment  be- 
on  or  after  July  1.  1987  to  individuals 
that  date  had  no  outstanding  balance 
prln<  lipal  or  interest  owing  on  any  loans 
iou  sly  made  under  the  National  Defense. 
Direct  and  Perkins  Loan  programs. 
Question  2:  Is  there  any  limit  on  the  dollar 
of  loans  that  may  be  canceled? 


Answer;  There  Is  no  limit  on  the  dollar 
amount  of  loans  that  may  be  cancelled. 
Question: 

3.  What  types  of  government  loans  are  cov- 
ered by  this  partial  cancellation  provision? 

4.  If  the  student  has  Stafford  loans  that 
were  taken  out  before  July  1.  1987.  but  no 
Perkins  loans  before  that  date,  does  the  pro- 
vision apply  to  Perkins  loans  taken  out  after 
that  date? 

Answer:  This  cancellation  provision  is  ef- 
fective only  for  Perkins  loans  made  on  or 
after  July  1,  1987.  It  does  not  apply  to  Staf- 
ford loans:  there  are  no  provisions  for  can- 
cellation under  the  Stafford  Loan  or  SLS 
programs  for  volunteer  service.  The  avail- 
ability of  cancellation  under  the  Perkins 
Loan  program  would  not  be  affected  by  the 
existence  of  Stafford  or  SLS  loan  obligations 
regardless  of  the  date  those  obligations  were 
incurred. 

Question  5:  In  years  after  the  first  year  of 
service,  is  the  amount  of  loans  to  be  can- 
celled based  on  the  student  borrower's  initial 
loan  balance  or  the  adjusted  balance  after 
partial  cancellation? 

Answer:  After  the  first  year  of  service,  the 
amount  of  loans  to  be  cancelled  is  still  based 
on  the  original  principal  loan  amount. 

Question  6:  Can  a  student  borrower  qualify 
for  the  partial  cancellation  at  any  time  dur- 
ing his  or  her  loan  repayment  period,  not 
just  when  he  or  she  otherwise  would  first 
commence  repayment  of  the  loans? 

Answer:  A  borrower  may  qualify  for  the 
partial  cancellation  at  any  time  during  his 
or  her  loan  repayment  period. 

Question  7:  How  does  the  student  borrower 
notify  the  Department  that  he  or  she  quali- 
fies for  partial  cancellation?  What  form 
must  he  or  she  file  with  the  Department?  To 
whom  is  the  form  submitted? 

Answer:  The  student  does  not  notify  the 
Department.  He  or  she  should  notify  the  in- 
stitution, and  request  postponement  of  re- 
payments in  anticipation  of  cancellation.  An 
institution  may  postpone  loan  repayments 
for  a  12-month  period  if  the  borrower  will  be 
providing  services  eligible  for  loan  cancella- 
tion. To  request  postponement,  the  borrower 
must  complete  a  postponement/cancellation 
request  form  (obtained  from  the  institution) 
and  have  the  form  signed  by  an  official  of  the 
tax-exempt  organization.  If  it  appears  that 
the  borrower  will  be  eligible  for  cancellation, 
the  approved  postponement  request  will  pro- 
vide that  no  payments  will  be  due  until  the 
end  of  the  year  of  volunteer  service.  If  it  ap- 
pears that  the  borrower  will  not  be  eligible, 
he  or  she  will  be  notified  that  payments  will 
be  required. 

To  receive  the  cancellation,  the  borrower 
must  obtain  a  cancellation  request  form 
from  the  institution  and  apply  for  the  can- 
cellation by  submitting  the  form  at  the  end 
of  each  year  of  eligibility.  The  form  should 
be  submitted  once  a  year  for  as  long  as  can- 
cellation can  be  claimed. 

As  requested.  I  am  enclosing  samples  of 
forms  used  to  request  deferment  of  repay- 
ment, postponement  of  repayment,  and  can- 
cellation of  loan  repayment  under  the  Per- 
kins Loan  program.  Similar  forms  for  use  in 
the  Stafford  Loan  and  SLS  programs  have 
been  developed  by  guarantee  agencies.  The 
Department  has  no  set  standards  concerning 
the  format  of  this  form  as  long  as  the  form 
contains  the  appropriate  information  to 
allow  lending  officials  to  make  a  determina- 
tion of  a  borrower's  eligibility  for  deferment. 

I  am  also  enclosing  a  Chapter  5  of  the  Fed- 
eral Student  Financial  Aid  Handbook.  The 
Handbook  provides  guidance  to  the  financial 
aid  community  on  the  deferment  of  loan  re- 


payments for  volunteer  service  In  a  tax-ex- 
empt organization,  and  the  partial  cancella- 
tion for  Peace  Corps/VISTA  service. 

I  hope  this  information  will  be  helpful  to 
you.    If  you   need   any   further  assistance, 
please  let  me  know. 
Sincerely, 

Kenneth  D.  Whitehead, 
Acting  Assistant  Secretary. 

Department  of  Education, 
Washington,  DC.  May  26, 1989. 
Hon.  Dale  Bumpers. 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Stnall  Business,  U.S. 
Senate.  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  March  9.  1989,  regarding  deferment 
of  repayment,  partial  cancellation,  and  max- 
imum compensation  for  Stafford  and  Perkins 
Loan  Program  borrowers  who  are  full-time 
volunteers  for  tax-exempt  organizations.  In 
considering  your  questions  and  concerns,  we 
have  undertaken  an  in-depth  review  of  the 
proposals  in  S.  539,  S.  540.  and  S.  541.  and  pre- 
vious responses  to  you  on  the  issues  ad- 
dressed In  your  letter.  It  was  for  this  reason 
that  our  response  to  you  was  delayed. 

In  your  letter,  you  recommend  that  the 
maximum  compensation  for  borrowers  serv- 
ing as  full-time  volunteers  in  tax-exempt  or- 
ganizations should  be  set  at  no  less  than  the 
Federal  minimum  wage.  After  examining 
this  issue,  the  Department  agrees  with  your 
recommendation  and  is  working  to  revise  the 
regulations  accordingly. 

Detailed  information  on  all  available 
deferments  is  provided  to  every  Stafford  and 
Perkins  loan  applicant  in  the  loan  applica- 
tion materials.  Under  34  CFR  682.205  of  the 
Stafford  Loan  Program  regulations,  lenders 
are  also  required  to  notify  each  borrower  in 
writing  of  the  opportunity  to  defer  his  or  her 
loans  and  the  eligibility  criteria  for  each 
deferment,  prior  to  the  commencement  of  re- 
payment. In  addition,  schools  provide  this 
information  to  borrowers  during  the  exit 
counseling  required  under  section  485(b)  of 
the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965.  as  amend- 
ed. Finally,  the  Department  of  Education's 
annual  consumer  publication.  "The  Student 
Guide."  provides  all  prospective  loan  appli- 
cants with  a  summary  of  all  deferments  pro- 
vided under  the  Perkins  Loan  and  Stafford 
Loan  Programs.  Through  these  means,  infor- 
mation on  the  availability  of  the  deferment 
for  full-time  volunteer  service  is  being  dis- 
seminated widely  today. 

The  Department  actively  supports  the  con- 
cept of  volunteer  service  and  believes  that 
the  current  deferment  provisions  are  suffi- 
cient to  ensure  that  borrowers'  student  loan 
obligations  do  not  Inhibit  them  from  choos- 
ing to  perform  such  service.  I  believe  that 
our  decision  to  allow  borrowers  in  volunteer 
service  at  tax-exempt  organizations  to  earn 
compensation  at  a  level  up  to  the  Federal 
minimum  wage  demonstrates  that  support. 
However.  I  regret  that  the  already  rising 
costs  of  these  programs  preclude  us  from 
supporting  legislation,  such  as  S.  540  and  S. 
541,  that  would  further  increase  program  ex- 
penditures by  providing  for  partial  forgive- 
ness of  student  loans  in  exchange  for  volun- 
teer service. 

Thank  you  again  for  your  letter  and  for 
your  interest  in  the  volunteer  service 
deferment. 

Sincerely, 

Lauro  F.  Cavazos, 

Secretary. 


Department  of  Education, 
Washington,  DC,  March  8, 1990. 
Hon.  Dale  Bumpers, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Bumpers:  This  Is  in  re- 
sponse to  your  letters  regarding  deferment  of 
repayment  for  borrowers  in  the  Guaranteed 
Student  Loan  (GSL)  and  Perkins  Loan  pro- 
grams who  are  full-time  volunteers  for  tax- 
exempt  organizations. 

We  have  developed  a  Notice  of  Proposed 
Rulemaking  (NPRM)  to  revise  the  regula- 
tions governing  the  GSL  programs.  We  an- 
ticipate publishing  the  NPRM  in  the  late 
spring.  In  response  to  your  recommendation, 
the  NPRM  will  clarify  that  the  wage  limit  on 
compensation  of  volunteers  refers  to  basic 
comjiensatlon  and  does  not  preclude  a  tax- 
exempt  organization  from  providing  the 
same  fringe  benefits  to  a  volunteer,  such  as 
health  insurance,  that  are  offered  to  other 
employees. 

If  this  treatment  of  fringe  benefits  is  in- 
cluded In  the  final  regulation,  we  will  revise 
our  publications  to  make  it  clear  that  a  vol- 
unteer may  be  compensated  by  a  tax-exempt 
organization  at  a  rate  not  exceeding  mini- 
mum wage.  We  will  also  notify  the  major 
higher  education  associations,  such  as  the 
National  Council  of  Higher  Eklucation  Loan 
Programs,  the  American  Council  on  Edu- 
cation, the  National  Association  of  Trade 
and  Technical  Schools,  and  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Student  Financial  Aid  Adminis- 
trators, that  a  volunteer  may  be  com- 
pensated at  the  minimum  wage  level  and  re- 
ceive fringe  benefits,  in  a  manner  similar  to 
a  regular  employee  of  the  organization,  and 
still  qualify  for  a  deferment.  We  believe  that 
publicizing  the  policy  in  this  manner  will  be 
effective,  since  these  associations  are  estab- 
lished conduits  of  similar  Information  and 
will  bring  attention  to  the  availability  of 
this  deferment.  However,  we  do  not  believe  it 
would  be  appropriate  to  use  the  term  "paid 
employee"  in  publicizing  this  deferment  as 
you  suggest  since  the  statute  uses  the  term 
"volunteer." 

In  our  September  1,  1988,  letter  to  you,  we 
clarified  the  terms  and  conditions  under 
which  a  borrower  would  qualify  for  a 
deferment  of  loan  repayment  a^  a  full-time 
volunteer  in  service  to  be  comparable  to 
service  in  the  Peace  Corps  or  under  the  Do- 
mestic Volunteer  Act  of  1973.  The  conditions 
will  be  addressed  in  the  upcoming  NPRM.  In 
addition,  the  Department  will  explain  the 
deferment  in  general  information  materials 
that  are  provided  directly  to  the  borrower. 

I  trust  this  response  satisfactorily  ad- 
dressed your  concerns  regarding  this  issue. 
Please  contact  me  if  I  can  be  of  further  as- 
sistance. 

Sincerely, 

Lauro  P.  Cavazos. 

Secretary. 
clarifying  report  language  on  authoriza- 
tions FOR  THE  national  BOARD  FOR  PROFES- 
SIONAL teaching  standards 
Mr.  DODD.  I  would  like  to  clarify  one 
point  with  the  distinguished  manager 
of  the  bill.  Am  I  correct  in  understand- 
ing that  the  provisions  in  the  legisla- 
tion concerning  the  research  and  devel- 
opment work  of  the  National  Board  for 
Professional  Teaching  Standards  will 
authorize  a  total  of  $20  million  in 
matching  funds  for  the  board  in  addi- 
tion to  the  $5  million  which  was  appro- 
priated for  that  purpose  in  the  fiscal 
year  1991  appropriations  bill? 

Mr.  PELL.  The  Senator  is  correct.  It 
is    our    intention    that    the    National 


Board  receive  a  total  of  $25  million  in 
Federal  matching  funds  for  its  impor- 
tant work  in  developing  national  vol- 
untary certifications  for  exemplary  el- 
ementary and  secondary  school  teach- 
ers. The  provisions  in  the  bill  reflect 
the  fact  that  the  Board  had  already  re- 
ceived an  appropriation  of  close  to  $5 
million  for  fiscal  year  1991.  And  now,  in 
fact,  the  Board  has  received  close  to  $10 
million  in  direct  appropriations.  The  $5 
million  appropriated  for  the  Board's  re- 
search activities  in  fiscal  year  1992  will 
be  subject  to  this  authorization  accord- 
ing to  the  terms  of  our  legislation  so 
that  the  Board  receives  the  full  $25  mil- 
lion which  we  intended. 

title  hi,  part  a,  wait-out  period 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Many  Florida  colleges 
and  universities  have  utilized  title  III, 
part  A  funds  to  improve  services  to 
students.  In  the  last  5  years,  six  Flor- 
ida institutions  have  received  new  title 
III  funding.  These  include  Brevard 
Community  College,  Daytona  Beach 
Community  College,  Gulf  Coast  Com- 
munity College,  Nova  University,  Va- 
lencia Community  College,  and  St. 
Thomas  University. 

Title  III  grants  at  these  institutions 
have  helped  to  improve  the  planning  of 
services  for  students,  improved  instruc- 
tion by  providing  the  latest  instruc- 
tional technologies  and  faculty  train- 
ing, and  helped  to  develop  new  curric- 
ula to  meet  the  needs  of  business  and 
industry.  These  activities  have  bene- 
fited tens  of  thousands  of  Florida  stu- 
dents, leading  directly  to  measurable 
improvements  in  student  success  in 
college. 

I  would  like  to  ask  a  few  questions  of 
the  chairman  of  the  Education  Sub- 
committee, Senator  Pell,  to  clarify 
the  intent  of  this  provision  of  the  High- 
er Education  Act. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  thank  the  Senator  firom 
Florida  [Mr.  Graham]  for  directing  his 
questions  to  me,  and  I  would  be  pleased 
to  respond  to  them. 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Mr.  President,  could 
the  chairman  explain  to  me  the  mean- 
ing of  the  so-called  wait-out  period,  as 
it  exists  in  part  A  of  title  III  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act? 

Mr.  PELL.  Certainly.  Under  part  A  of 
title  III  of  current  law,  institutions  re- 
ceiving 4-  or  5-year  grants  may  not 
apply  for  additional  grants  imme- 
diately after  their  current  assistance 
ends.  Recipients  of  4-year  grants  must 
wait  an  additional  4  years  before  apply- 
ing for  additional  funding  under  part 
A,  while  institutions  receiving  5-year 
grants  must  wait  an  additional  5  years 
before  reapplying.  It  is  this  length  of 
time  during  which  institutions  are  not 
receiving  funding  and  may  not  reapply 
that  we  call  the  wait-out  period. 

I  might  add  that  the  wait-out  period 
has  proven  rather  onerous  for  institu- 
tions receiving  grants  under  part  A. 
After  funding  ends,  these  schools  not 
only  have  difficulty  building  upon  the 
success  of  their  programs,  but  they  are 


often  unable  to  address  additional 
needs  in  areas  that  have  not  been  as- 
sisted. 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  I  thank  the  chairman. 
Following  up  on  his  response  to  my 
last  question,  can  he  tell  me  how  the 
reauthorization  bill,  S.  1150,  will  amend 
the  wait-out  provision  to  alleviate  the 
current  situation? 

Mr.  PELL.  By  all  means.  The  reau- 
thorization bill  simply  eliminates  the 
wait-out  period  for  institutions  receiv- 
ing grants  under  part  A.  At  the  same 
time,  however,  we  have  included  a  pro- 
vision requiring  the  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation to  give  preference  to  those  insti- 
tutions which  are  not  receiving  part  A 
funding.  It  is  our  hope  that  part  A 
funding  will  remain  widely  available  to 
all  needy  institutions,  including  those 
institutions  that  are  not  currently  re- 
ceiving grants. 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  I  again  thank  the 
chairman.  It  appears  that  in  giving  pri- 
ority to  unfunded  institutions,  the  leg- 
islation may  be  interpreted  as  requir- 
ing a  de  facto  continuation  of  the  wait- 
out?  Is  this  in  fact  the  committee's  in- 
tent? 

Mr.  PELL.  No.  We  do  expect  that  in- 
stitutions which  are  not  receiving 
grrants  at  the  time  of  application  will 
be  given  preference  over  those  which 
are  currently  being  funded.  However, 
as  soon  as  an  institution's  funding 
ends,  that  institution  will  be  put  in  the 
priority  category.  The  result  may  be  a 
wait-out  of  1  year,  but  it  should  be  no 
longer  than  that. 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend the  chairman  and  the  committee 
for  making  these  improvements.  I  am 
pleased  that  the  wait-out  period  has 
been  eliminated  and  priority  is  still 
given  to  those  not  currently  receiving 
title  in,  part  A  funding.  I  again  thank 
the  chairman  for  taking  the  time  to  re- 
spond to  my  questions. 

Mr.  PELL.  And  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Florida  for  raising  this  important 
issue. 

ALTERNATIVE  ROUTES  TO  TEACHER  AND 
PRINCIPAL  CERTIFICATION  AND  LICENSURE 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  I  would  like  to 
clarify  with  the  chairman  of  the  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee.  Senator  Pell,  a 
few  issues  relating  to  provisions  in  S. 
1150  dealing  with  alternative  routes  to 
teacher  and  principal  certification  and 
licensure. 

Mr.  PELL.  By  all  means.  I  would  be 
pleased  to  discuss  any  issues  that  the 
ranking  member  of  the  subcommittee. 
Senator  Kassebaum,  might  wish  to 
raise. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  The  new  program 
on  alternative  routes  to  certification 
and  licensure  included  in  the  bill  is  in- 
tended to  bring  into  the  classroom  in- 
dividuals who  have  something  to  con- 
tribute as  teachers  but  who  have  a  col- 
lege degree  in  a  field  other  than  teach- 
ing. Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  PELL.  This  new  program  re- 
sponds in  particular  to  the  two  kinds  of 
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teachel"  shortages  which  our  Nation  is 
curren  ;ly  facing.  First,  new  persons  en- 
tering the  teaching  profession  are  less 
likely  to  come  from  minority  groups 
than  ii  the  past,  though  the  number  of 
mlnori  ties  in  schools  of  education  is 
increaj  ing.  Second,  teaching  vacancies 
]  orted  in  certain  subject  matter 
ge  )graphic  areas.  It  is  therefore  in 
Nation's  interest  to  support  pro- 
that  will  attract  qualified  per- 
teaching  careers,  particularly 
from  underrepresented  groups, 
end,  the  new  program  in  title 
Eissist  States  that  wish  to  estab- 
al  amative  routes  to  certification 
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KASSEBAUM.  The  chairman's 
to  assisting  States  is  an  im- 
point.  This  initiative  is  a  grant 
to  the  States,  which  have  the 
ity  for  designing  alternative 
activities    and    require- 
which  are  appropriate  to  their 
The    Federal    Govern- 
>tould  not  be  assuming  any  licen- 
certification  functions. 
•ELL.  No;  it  would  not.  As  the 
knows,  it  is  not  our  intent  to 
the    Federal    Government    into 
of    State    licensure.     States 
be  responsible  for  licensing  the 
s  and  administrators  to  whom 
entrusts  its  children.  In  ad- 
States  must  not  abrogate  their 
to  assure  that  all  edu- 
meet  appropriate  criteria. 
KASSEBAUM.     I     thank     the 
,  and  I  would  like  to  make 
point.  In  talking  about  alter- 
routes  to  certification  and  li- 
we  are  talking  really  about  a 
process  by  which  teachers  and 
can  obtain  State  cre- 
For  example,  it  is  reasonable 
that  a  State  might  want,  say, 
to  learn  something  about 
techniques  before  going  into 
but  that  does  not  mean 
engineer  must  in  effect  obtain 
college  degree  in  teaching. 
»ELL.  That  is  right.  On  the  one 
alternative   routes   permit   rec- 
n  of  the  unique  strengths  of  pro- 
educators  from  nontraditional 
unds.  At  the  same  time,  it  is 
that  these  individuals  meet 
standards  for  teaching  ability 
of  those  who  enter  the  teach- 
on  through  the  traditional 
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'resident,  I  see  no  colleagues  on 

I  urge  those  who  may  be  lis- 

in   their  offices   to  come   over 

tjieir  amendments,  because  it  is 

of  the  majority  leader  to 

i  head  as  fast  as  he  can  to  move 

1  along. 

meantime,  I  have  no  alter- 
but  to  suggest  the  absence  of  a 


PRESIDING     OFFICER.      The 
ill  call  the  roll, 
bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 


Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  that 
I  be  recognized  to  speak  in  support  of 
S.  1150,  the  reauthorization  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  is  recognized. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  am  one  of 
those  who  has  been  a  beneficiary  of 
student  financial  aid  programs.  When  I 
finished  my  undergraduate  degree,  I 
entered  the  University  of  Mississippi 
Law  School.  I  could  not  have  com- 
pleted my  education  without  the  bene- 
fit of  what  was  then  known  as  the 
NDEA  Loan  Program,  the  forerunner  of 
the  NDSL  loan  program  we  have  now. 
It  was  the  avenue  that  made  it  possible 
for  me  to  finish  law  school.  So  I  have  a 
personal  appreciation  of  the  loan  pro- 
gram. And,  when  I  graduated  I  felt  an 
obligation  to  repay  that  loan  quickly. 

After  I  graduated,  I  worked  for  2 
years  for  the  university  placement  and 
financial  aid  office.  I  helped  students, 
ascertain  whether  they  were  qualified 
for  a  grant  or  a  loan  and  I  assisted 
them  with  their  applications.  I  found  it 
a  very  rewarding  job. 

I  remember  also  traveling  around  my 
own  State,  speaking  at  high  school  ca- 
reer day  programs,  college  day  pro- 
grams, community  colleges.  I  told  the 
students  then  that  any  student  in  Mis- 
sissippi— and,  in  fact,  any  student  in 
America — who  wanted  to  go  to  college 
and  to  improve  himself  or  herself  by 
getting  an  education,  should  be  able  to 
do  that.  And,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they 
had  access  to  a  number  of  forms  of  fi- 
nancial aid.  Many  students  might  be 
eligible  for  scholarships,  loan  pro- 
grams, such  as  direct  Government  loan 
program,  or  the  guaranteed  student 
loan  program  through  a  bank.  Some 
were  also  eligible  for  grants  or  work- 
study.  I  was  convinced  then  that  they 
could  get  the  financial  aid  that  they 
needed.  And  a  lot  of  young  men  and 
women  were  able  to  go  on  to  college  be- 
cause of  these  programs. 

I,  myself,  worked  in  the  work  study 
program  for  a  year  while  going  to  law 
school.  In  my  opinion  Mr.  President, 
this  is  a  good  program.  Some  students 
do  not  qualify  for  the  grants  or  the 
loans,  but  they  can  still  help  them- 
selves with  the  expense  of  a  higher  edu- 
cation by  working  part-time  for  the 
university  in  some  of  the  offices  or  var- 
ious and  sundry  other  jobs.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  these  are  good  programs. 

There  are  disagreements  about  where 
the  priorities  should  be.  Some  people 
would  give  grants  on  a  mandatory 
basis,  an  entitlement  basis,  to  almost 
everybody.  I  think  that  would  be  a  mis- 
take. I  think  we  need  to  make  sure 
that  there  are  programs  for  low-income 
people,  but  we  should  also  make  sure 
that  the  middle  income  and  the  upper 


middle  Income  students  are  not 
squeezed  out  so  that  there  are  no  pro- 
grams available  for  them. 

We  need  the  NDSL  Loan  Program. 
We  need  the  guaranteed  student  loan 
or  the  Stafford  loan  program.  I  think  it 
is  important  they  are  funded  ade- 
quately so  qualified  students  that  have 
a  need,  and  that  have  also  shown  the 
ability  to  make  passing  grades  in  col- 
lege, be  able  to  benefit  from  these  pro- 
grams. 

I  have  been  a  long-time  advocate  of 
all  of  these  programs.  I  think  they  are 
very  important  for  the  future  of  our 
country.  They  are  certainly  very  im- 
portant in  a  State  like  mine,  Mis- 
sissippi, which  has  a  number  of  low  in- 
come students  who  could  not  go  to  a 
college  or  a  university  without  the  aid 
of  grants,  loans,  and  even  scholarships. 

I  want  to  commend  the  committee 
for  the  work  they  have  done  and  for 
moving  this  legislation  early  in  the 
session. 

I  do  want  to  express  a  couple  of  res- 
ervations. I  hope  my  colleagues  will 
not  move  in  the  direction  of  doing 
away  with  loan  programs  that  are 
available  to  middle  income  or  upper 
middle  income  students.  They  are  the 
ones  who  really  have  the  difficult  time. 
The  upper  income  students  do  not  need 
the  aid.  For  the  lower  income  students 
some  on  the  Budget  Committee  and 
other  Senators  in  the  past  have  sug- 
gested that  we  go  strictly  to  grants 
without  the  loans.  I  believe  that  once 
you  get  a  college  education  and  get  a 
job,  you  should  pay  back  the  financial 
assistance  you  received  while  in  col- 
lege. If  you  have  that  ability,  you 
should  do  it.  So  let  us  not  go  to  an  all- 
grant  program.  That  is  one  admonition 
for  the  future  I  hope  members  of  the 
committee  will  keep  in  mind. 

Second,  let  us  not  move  toward  mak- 
ing these  entitlement  programs.  That 
would  be  costly,  and  it  would  take 
away  discretion.  I  do  think  that  in- 
come should  be  a  consideration.  I  do 
think  ability  to  make  your  grades 
should  be  a  consideration.  I  think  there 
are  a  variety  of  factors  that  should  be 
considered.  I  just  do  not  know  if  the 
American  people  can  tolerate  any  more 
entitlement  programs.  So  I  hope  we 
will  not  move  toward  that. 

I  understand  that  there  is  some 
thought  of  just  doing  away  with  the 
guaranteed  student  loans,  or  loans  that 
go  through  the  private  sector  banks, 
and  go  strictly  to  a  direct  loan  from 
the  Federal  Government  that  would  be 
collected  by  IRS.  I  support  any  ap- 
proach that  we  can  take  to  collect  the 
loans  that  have  been  made.  I  think  stu- 
dents should  pay  back  what  they  owe 
so  that  it  can  be  used  again  without 
contributing  to  the  Federal  deficit. 

But  to  move  to  a  system  that  cuts 
the  private  sector  out  I  believe  would 
be  a  big  mistake.  A  lot  of  banks,  and  a 
lot  of  institutions  are  trying  to  do 
their    part.    They    are    working    with 
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State  governments,  they  are  working 
with  the  Federal  Government,  they  are 
working  with  the  parents  and  the  stu- 
dents. They  want  to  be  helpful,  and 
that  is  a  source  of  revenue  that  is  out 
there  from  which  the  students  can  ben- 
efit. We  ought  to  be  sure  they  have  the 
ability  to  tap  into  it. 

I  would  like  to  address  a  question,  if 
I  could,  to  the  distinguished  ranking 
Member  who  is  handling  this  legisla- 
tion, the  Senator  from  Kansas.  I  would 
like  to  ask,  in  the  bill  as  we  now  have 
it  before  us,  S.  1150,  does  it  continue 
the  guaranteed  student  loans  and  have 
a  system  for  collection  or  have  you 
changed  it  to  where  you  would  move 
only  to  the  direct  loans  with  an  IRS  re- 
covery; is  that  presently  in  the  bill? 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  No,  it  is  not,  I 
will  say  to  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi. That  is  not  in  the  bill.  Senator 
Pell,  the  chairman  of  the  Education 
Subcommittee  and  myself  have  been 
very  reluctant  to  move  in  that  direc- 
tion. It  has  been  under  consideration 
and  proposed  by  some  Senators. 

I  think  that  there  are  those  who  real- 
ly wonder  if  we  can  improve  the  proc- 
ess of  lending  in  the  guaranteed  stu- 
dent loans.  But  it  is  a  significant  move 
and  I  think  it  should  not  be  under- 
taken toward  direct  lending,  for  in- 
stance, without  giving  it  very,  very 
careful  consideration,  and  a  number  of 
hearings,  so  we  can  better  analyze 
what  might  work  and  might  not  work. 
So  it  is  not  in  the  bill.  It  may  be  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  but  that  is  un- 
certain at  this  point. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Let  me  inquire,  would 
this  go  in  the  direction  of  the  NDSL 
loan,  the  so-called  direct  loan  now 
through  the  various  financial  institu- 
tions, or  would  this  be  a  whole  new  sys- 
tem that  would  be  set  up? 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  I  am  not  sure 
what  the  amendment  is  going  to  look 
like. 

Mr.  LOTT.  There  is  no  question  we 
can  probably  improve  the  system.  We 
always  can  do  that.  And  I  think  there 
are  some  improvements  that  can  be 
made  in  the  GSL,  and  certainly  in  the 
way  those  loans  are  collected.  But  does 
the  Senator  not  feel  as  a  very  experi- 
enced member  of  the  education  and 
labor  Committee  that  there  is  a  pool  of 
private  capital  out  there  that  can  be 
used  and  is  available  to  students  that 
might  not  be  eligible  under  a  direct 
loan? 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  It  is  being  used, 
and  of  course  those  who  like  to  go  to 
direct  lending  will  argue  that  there  are 
savings  to  be  made  by  eliminating  the 
middle  source.  I  personally  think 
again,  as  I  say,  it  needs  very  careful 
evaluation  because  it  is  a  significant 
change.  I  think  all  of  us  would  be  will- 
ing to  take  a  look  at  it  within  the 
right  venue.  Whether  it  is  going  to  be 
proposed  as  some  demonstration 
projects  I  am  just  not  sure,  but  it  is 
not  addressed  at  all  in  the  bill. 
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I  also  would  like  to  answer  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  on  raising  the 
question  of  the  grant  entitlements. 
That  was  in  the  bill,  but  Senator  Pell, 
as  chairman  of  the  Education  Sub- 
committee, withdrew  that  section  in 
amending  the  bill  when  it  was  sent  to 
the  desk. 

Mr.  LOTT.  So  there  is  no  provision  in 
the  bill  that  will  do  that  in  the  imme- 
diate future  or  in  7  years,  as  I  under- 
stand was  originally  included  in  the 
bill? 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  That  is  true  In 
the  bill,  but  it  could  come  as  separate 
pieces  of  legislation. 

Mr.  LOTT.  I  understand  the  other 
body  has  language  in  their  legislation 
which  would  break  the  budget  agree- 
ment, as  a  matter  of  fact,  by  making  it 
applicable  to  the  next  year  or  two. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  The  Senator 
from  Mississippi  is  correct.  It  is  in  the 
House  bill,  but  they  have  not  consid- 
ered their  bill  yet  on  the  floor. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  the 
Senator  very  much  for  the  response. 

I  would  like  to  conclude,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, by  saying  this  legislation  is 
clearly  one  of  an  investment  in  the  fu- 
ture of  this  country.  The  investment 
we  make  in  higher  education  in  Amer- 
ica through  financial  aid  programs  is 
essential.  I  urge  that  we  not  make  any 
major  changes  in  the  legislation  we 
have  before  us.  I  think  the  committee 
has  done  a  pretty  good  job  and  they 
have  left  out  the  entitlement  program 
provision.  I  hope  it  will  go  forward  as 
it  is. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
LiEBERMAN).  The  distinguished  Senator 
from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  rise  today  to  speak  on  S. 
1150,  the  Higher  Education  Amend- 
ments of  1991.  While  there  is  no  ques- 
tion about  the  increase  in  Federal  par- 
ticipation in  higher  education,  we  must 
always  keep  in  mind  that  under  the 
Constitution,  the  primary  responsibil- 
ity for  educating  the  citizens  of  this 
country  rests  with  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments. With  our  current  Federal 
debt  a  $3.8  trillion,  and  with  yearly 
deficits  that  continue  to  rise,  it  is  im- 
portant to  keep  these  responsibilities 
in  perspective. 

Turning  to  the  legislation  before  us, 
I  wish  to  commend  the  chairman  and 
ranking  member  of  the  Labor  and 
Human  Resources  Committee — Senator 
Kennedy  and  Senator  Hatch,  and  the 
chairman  and  ranking  member  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Education — Senator 
Pell  and  Senator  Kassebaum,  for  their 
fine  work  and  leadership  on  this  bill. 
This  bill  is  of  great  importance  to  par- 
ents, students,  community  colleges, 
technical  schools,  4-year  colleges  and 
universities,  and  graduate  schools  all 
across  the  land.  The  17  to  0  vote  of  the 
Labor  and  Human  Resources  Commit- 
tee to  report  this  bill  is  testimony  of 


their  able  leadership.  Earlier  this  year, 
I  had  the  privilege  of  chairing  a  field 
hearing  in  South  Carolina  and  was  able 
to  hear  firsthand  about  the  key  role  of 
Pell  grants,  Stafford  loans,  and  other 
student  assistance  programs.  In  addi- 
tion, several  college  presidents  testi- 
fied about  the  special  role  Title  III  pro- 
grams had  played  in  strengthening 
their  institutions. 

On  the  whole,  the  changes  to  the 
Higher  Education  Act  presented  in  this 
bill  are  good  ones.  I  am  pleased  that  in- 
cluded in  the  bill  is  a  simplified  finan- 
cial aid  needs  test,  numerous  account- 
ability and  integrity  provisions,  and 
other  sections  aimed  at  lowering  the 
default  rates  on  student  loans.  I  do, 
however,  have  concerns  with  a  few  pro- 
visions. 

The  first  issue  is  the  provision  of  a 
Pell  grant  entitlement.  If  we  make  the 
Pell  grant  an  entitlement  then  it  is 
automatically  funded.  Congress  would 
not  be  able  to  make  yearly  determina- 
tions. Let  me  be  clear,  I  support  Pell 
grants.  It  is  the  entitlement  I  oppose.  I 
understand,  however,  that  the  entitle- 
ment provision  on  Pell  grants  has  been 
dropped,  and  I  am  pleased  with  that 
change.  With  a  $3.8  trillion  Federal 
debt,  and  a  projected  fiscal  year  1992 
deficit  of  $348  billion,  additional  enti- 
tlements are  neither  appropriate  nor 
wise. 

Second,  sticking  to  a  standard  4-year 
authorization  period  is  preferable  to 
the  proposed  7-year  one. 

Third,  I  have  long  expressed  my  op- 
position to  authorizing  funding  for  the 
National  Board  for  Professional  Teach- 
ing Standards.  The  board  is  a  private 
nonprofit  organization  that  seeks  to 
create  and  administer  a  system  for  set- 
ting high  teaching  standards.  Profes- 
sional standards  are  commendable. 
However,  I  am  unaware  of  Federal 
funds  being  used  to  establish  standards 
in  other  professions.  I  am  concerned 
that  Federal  funding  of  the  board  could 
set  a  precedent  for  Federal  funding  of 
other  private  organizations  with  simi- 
lar motives.  Moreover,  I  am  troubled 
by  the  prospect  that  such  a  move  could 
lead  this  country  to  Federal  control  of 
teaching  standards. 

In  closing,  I  look  forward  to  the  de- 
bate and  consideration  of  amendments 
to  this  legislation. 

I  yield  the  floor,  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
seeks  recognition? 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  once  again 
I  see  no  Senator  seeking  recognition.  If 
it  goes  on  this  way,  I  would  recommend 
to  the  majority  leader  that  we  have 
third  reading. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER, 
object  on,  it  is  so  ordered. 


UNITlD  STATES  SHOULD  RECOG- 
NIZl!  CROATIA  AND  SLOVENIA— 
NOV 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  Yugo- 
slavia no  longer  exists  except  in  name 
only.  :  n  fact,  as  of  this  day,  the  United 
States  of  America  is  the  only  leading 
Weste  n  nation  which  has  failed  to  rec- 
ognize the  independence  of  Croatia  and 
Slovei  la. 
Earlier  this  week,  the  Russian  Fed- 
recognized  Croatia  and  Slove- 
as  I  stand  here  on  the  Senate 
the  independent  nations  of  Cro- 
Slovenia  are  participating  in 
Olympic  games  under  their  own 
rhey  are  joined  by  the  athletes 
now  recognized  and  independent 
of  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Esto- 
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Yet.  the  road  taken  by  these  five  na- 
tions to  Albertville  has  not  been  an 
easy  o  le.  The  Baltic  nations  have  paid 
the  pi  ice  for  their  freedom  with  the 
blood  and  tears  of  martyrs.  Over  the 
past  f(  w  years,  they  have  had  to  fight 
every  inch  of  the  way  for  recognition 
and  re  jpect  at  a  time  when  most  West- 
em  ns  tions  hedged  their  bets  and  sup- 
ported President  Mikhail  Gorbachev 
and  h  s  policy  to  preserve  the  repres- 
sive S  oviet  state.  Unfortunately,  the 
Unitec  States  was  the  37th  nation- 
comin  r  after  Mongolia,  if  you  can  be- 
lieve t  tiat — to  recognize  the  democratic 
goven  ments  of  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and 
Estonia 
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President.  I  think  it  is  safe  to 
that  the  Communist  govern- 
In  Serbia  watched  very  closely 
dflayed   reaction   by   the   United 
to  the  pleas  of  the  Baltic  gov- 
In   the   case   of  Lithuania, 
came  a  full  18  months  after 
L^huanian  people  elected  a  demo- 
government  which  asked  us  for 
No  doubt  the  Communists 
learned  very  clearly  that  the 
States   would   not   respond    if 
attacks  were  made  by  a  strong 
government — in  this  case  Ser- 
a^ainst     weaker     and     smaller, 
elected    governments, 
Croatia  and  Slovenia. 
Mr.   President,   the  Serbian  au- 
es    came    pretty    close    to    the 
unfortunately.      The     United 
naively  thought  that  any  rival- 
>etween    democracy    and     com- 
I — and  I  emphasize  that  this  is 
it  is  labeled  by  the  media  as 
an  ethnic  fight"  of  Croatians 
Serbians — would   work   them- 
out  without  U.S.  intervention. 
I  beg  to  differ,  and  I  am,  thank- 
lot  alone  in  my  differing  on  that 
Forty-five  other  nations  believe 
( isengagement  is  the  wrong  pol- 
qach  of  these  45  nations  deter- 
that  Croatia  and  Slovenia  re- 
bhe  principles  of  self-determina- 


tion, respect  of  borders,  support  of  de- 
mocracy, protection  of  human  rights, 
and  respect  for  international  law. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  list  of  the  45  nations  which 
have  recognized  Croatia  and  Slovenia 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  the  policy  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  must  never,  never  again 
allow  itself  to  be  trapped  in  a  cycle  of 
working  with  central  powers,  as  we  did 
in  the  case  of  the  former  Soviet  Union. 
We  must  never  let  that  happen  again. 

The  United  States  continued  to  work 
with  the  never  democratically  elected 
head  of  the  Communist  Party,  Mr. 
Gorbachev,  long  after  he  was  a  politi- 
cal dead  horse.  We  did  not  work  with 
the  democratically  elected  alter- 
native—President Boris  Yeltsin— until 
the  hardliners'  August  coup  attempt 
almost  toppled  any  chance  for  rep- 
resentative government  and  freedom 
anywhere  in  the  Soviet  empire.  Only 
then  was  President  Yeltsin  able  to 
overcome  his  having  been  rejected  by 
the  West,  to  become,  as  we  all  know, 
the  leader  of  an  independent  Russia. 
The  result  of  the  U.S.  policy  was  al- 
most catastrophic. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  think  there  is 
any  question  about  my  personal  friend- 
ship for  and  with  Secretary  Baker  and 
Deputy  Secretary  Larry  Eagleburger. 
But  I  differ  with  them  on  the  course  of 
action  on  the  part  of  the  United  States 
regarding  the  former  Yugoslavia,  just 
as  I  differed  with  them  on  their  deci- 
sion, first,  not  to  recognize  the  Baltic 
States;  and  second,  not  to  work  with 
President  Yeltsin. 

Now  is  the  time  to  stand  up  to  the 
aggressor  and  to  work  with  the  vic- 
tims. We  can  help  advance  the  cause  of 
peace  and  freedom  in  the  center  of  Eu- 
rope. Enough  damage  has  been  done  to 
Croatians  and  Slovenians,  Serbians, 
Macedonians,  and  Albanians  alike.  All 
have  suffered  under  Slobodan  Milosevic 
of  Serbia's  reign  of  terror  and  hate. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  Patrick  Glynn's 
articles,  "Voices  From  a  War  Zone"  in 
the  Washington  Post  on  December  29, 
1991,  and  "Yugoblunder"  in  The  New 
Republic  on  February  24,  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  all  is  not 
lost;  there  is  hope.  The  participation  of 
Croatian  and  Slovenian  athletes  in  the 
Olympics,  for  example,  is  a  sign  that 
peace  and  prosperity  can  and  will  come 
to  their  homelands.  The  participation 
of  the  Baltic  States  is  proof  that  de- 
mocracies can  triumph  over  dictator- 
ships. 


The  United  States  still  has  time  to 
reverse  our  policy  regarding  what  I  call 
the  former  Yugoslavia.  I  urge  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  join 
with  leaders  of  the  rest  of  the  world 
and  recognize  now  the  independence  of 
Croatia  and  Slovenia  and  their  demo- 
cratic governments. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  you.  I  yield 
the  floor. 

Exhibit  1 

FORTY-FIVE  Countries  recognize  republic 

OF  Croatia 

Albania,  Argentina,  Australia,  Austria, 
Belgium,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Bulgaria,  Canada, 
Chile,  Czech-Slovak  Federation,  Denmark, 
EJstonla.  Finland.  France,  Germany,  Greece, 
Hungary,  Iceland,  Ireland,  Italy,  Latvia. 
Liechtenstein.  Lithuania,  Luxembourg. 
Malta,  Netherlands.  New  Zealand.  Norway. 
Paraguay,  Poland.  Portugal.  Romania.  Rus- 
sia, San  Marino,  Slovenia,  Spain,  Sweden, 
Turkey,  Ukraine,  Uruguay,  United  Kingdom, 
The  Vatican,  Venezuela. 

As  of  February  18,  1992. 

Exhibit  2 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Dec.  29,  1991] 

Voices  From  a  War  Zone 

(By  Patrick  Glynn) 

Zagreb,  Yugoslavia.— I've  never  been  to  a 
war  before,  and,  to  tell  the  truth,  I  am  some- 
what impatient  to  get  there.  I  am  speeding 
down  the  highway  in  a  rented  Volkswagen 
Golf— the  Eastern  European  version— toward 
Osijek.  a  town  in  eastern  Croatia  under  siege 
by  the  Yugoslav  federal  army.  Thirty-six  kil- 
ometers east  of  Osijek,  the  town  of  Vukovar 
has  already  fallen.  Osijek  is  next  on  the  list. 
Last  night,  the  army  stepped  up  shelling. 
Hundreds  of  civilians  have  been  killed  or  in- 
jured over  the  past  several  weeks,  and.  as  I 
discover  later,  of  the  120,000  people  in  the 
town,  all  but  20.000  to  25.000  have  left. 

As  we  near  Osijek.  Ivanka.  a  23-year-old 
volunteer  from  the  University  of  Zagreb,  my 
interpreter  and  guide,  goes  over  the  instruc- 
tions. We  are  to  drive  into  Osijek  at  top 
speed,  to  avoid  shells.  No  seatbelts,  in  case 
we  have  to  leave  the  car  suddenly.  Bags  are 
to  be  close  at  hand.  We  will  find  a  parking 
space  along  a  wall  near  the  square,  grab  our 
things  and  then  dart  the  short  distance  to 
the  underground  shelter,  which  includes  a 
press  office  manned  by  student  volunteers. 

The  main  street  Into  Osijek  Is  littered  with 
demolished  cars.  We  speed  in  at  100  kilo- 
meters an  hour,  past  pockmarked  walls, 
weaving  in  and  out  of  the  slower-moving 
Croatian  army  vehicles.  As  we  arrive  at  the 
square  and  pull  up  on  a  sidewalk,  Ivanka 
says  to  relax,  the  shelling  is  not  so  bad 
today.  As  I  open  the  car  door,  I  hear  the  not 
too  distant  rumble  of  a  howitzer. 

My  experience  in  Osijek  mirrors  what  the 
outside  world  knows  about  a  war  that  pits 
the  Yugoslav  army,  the  Serbian  Republic 
and  allied  Serbian  insurgents  against  the 
breakaway  republic  of  Croatia.  I  visit  the 
hospital,  apparently  one  of  the  main  strate- 
gic targets.  Repeatedly  the  hospital  has  been 
hit  by  artillery  and  rocket  fire;  It  rumbles 
with  a  near-miss  while  I  am  there.  Patients 
are  housed  in  the  cellar.  Most  are  towns- 
people wounded  by  shells  on  their  way  to 
market  or  work. 

The  sense  of  abandonment  is  strong.  The 
monitors  from  the  European  Community 
"come  and  take  their  pictures,"  Dr.  Kresimlr 
Janosi,  chief  surgeon,  says  with  bitterness.- 
The  monitors  travel  in  groups  of  five  and 
wear  special  white  uniforms.  The  locals  call 
them  "the  ice  cream  men." 


There  Is  a  story  to  be  found  in  Osijek,  but 
I  am  gradually  convinced  that  the  story  may 
not  be  the  war,  which  is  dramatic  and  awful 
enough  and  which,  God  knows,  should  be 
stopped,  but  perhaps  a  more  hopeful  story 
about  what  this  country  could  be  like  in 
peace.  If  this  brutal  war  could  somehow  be 
ended. 

The  misleading  image  Americans  have  of 
the  conflict  Is  of  Serbs  and  Croats  engaged  in 
an  ancient  blood  feud,  of  primitive  human 
beings  in  a  dark  corner  of  Europe  still  poised 
to  slit  each  other's  throats.  Yet  to  a  degree 
that  most  Americans  do  not  imagine.  Cro- 
atia is  already  a  tolerant  society,  a  sophisti- 
cated society,  a  European  society.  The  peo- 
ple I  meet  In  nearly  a  week  of  travel  here — 
Interviewing  senior  government  officials,  op- 
position members.  Catholic  and  Jewish  lead- 
ers, moderate  opposition  Serbs,  soldiers,  stu- 
dents and  ordinary  people — are  well  educated 
and  self-assured,  given  to  easy  laughter.  Za- 
greb actually  seems  to  me  more  civilized 
than  the  ethnically  divided  city  in  which  I 
grew  up:  Chicago. 

Indeed,  what  strikes  one  most  about  Cro- 
atia today  is  the  absence  of  personal  rancor 
amid  war.  In  Zagreb  one  does  not  find  a 
tenth  of  the  passion,  for  example,  that 
gripped  America  during  the  Persian  Gulf  epi- 
sode. The  prevailing  mood  rather  is  one  of 
sadness.  Near  Sisak,  talking  to  a  young  Cro- 
atian army  commander  (In  peacetime  a  pri- 
mary school  teacher),  I  discover  that  his 
wife,  a  Serb,  has  actually  left  him  because  of 
the  war.  Does  he  feel  angry? 

"I've  got  the  feeling,"  he  says,  "that  those 
people  let  me  down.  We  didn't  ask  them  what 
their  nationality  was.  I  am  disappointed.  But 
we'll  give  them  the  chance  to  live  together 
once  more,  except  for  those  who  have  done 
war  crimes." 

Yet  world  attitudes  to  this  conflict  are 
still  shaped  by  outdated  memories.  Fifty 
years  ago,  repressive  regimes  In  both  Serbia 
and  Croatia  tortured  and  killed  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  Jew3  and  other  minorities.  In  Cro- 
atia, It  was  the  Ustashe  regime — a  notorious 
fascist  government.  The  memory  of  Ustashe 
hangs  over  Croatia,  even  though  all  traces  of 
the  evil  of  Ustashe— like  the  bygone  evil  of 
Nazi  Germany,  or  Imperial  Japan — appeared 
to  have  long  ago  faded  from  the  scene. 

One  of  the  first  people  I  seek  out  here  is 
Nenad  Forges,  a  Sephardlc  Jew  and  president 
of  the  Zagreb  Jewish  community.  I  know  his 
name  from  an  appeal  he  has  issued  to  other 
Jewish  communities  around  the  world,  call- 
ing for  an  end  to  the  war.  I  find  him  in  a 
modest  office  on  a  Zagreb  side  street,  from 
which  he  runs  a  marketing  research  firm.  A 
short  man  in  his  fifties,  he  chain  smokes  and 
speaks  In  rapid,  but  oddly  precise,  English. 
His  grandparents  were  killed  by  the  Ustashe 
regime,  but  he  strongly  supports  the  new 
independent  Croatian  state. 

I  tell  him  that  in  America  the  conflict  here 
Is  understood  in  terms  of  50  years  ago. 
"That's  bad,"  he  says.  "It's  trite  to  stick  to 
stereotypes  that  happened  once  upon  a  time, 
[to  focus  on]  bloody  happenings  in  Croatia 
and  Serbia  and  to  link  them  to  today.  Be- 
cause today's  Croatia  is  trying  badly,  based 
on  very  democratically  held  elections,  to 
find  its  own  path  to  democracy." 

Porges  is  not  uncritical  of  the  current 
president.  Franjo  Tudjman.  whose  tactless 
remarks  during  an  intensely  nationalistic 
1990  election  campaign  sometimes  offended 
both  Jews  and  Serbs.  (Fighting  for  the  ma- 
jority Croatian  vote  and  accused  by  minority 
right-wing  forces  of  being  insufficiently  Cro- 
atian and  having  a  Jewish  or  Serbian  wife, 
Tudjman  at  one  point  burst  out,   "Thank 


God,  my  wife  Is  neither  a  Serb  nor  a  Jew." 
He  has  never  quite  lived  down  this  remark.) 
But  Porges  and  others— Including  educated 
Serbs — recognize  a  difference  between 
Tudjman's  lapse  into  crudeness  in  the  heat 
of  the  moment  and  any  actual  tendency  to- 
ward fascism.  Curiously,  Tudjman,  who 
fought  against  the  Ustashe  with  Tito's  anti- 
fascist forces  and  was  later  jailed  as  a  dis- 
sident under  the  Communist  regime.  Is  rou- 
tinely portrayed  In  the  outside  world  as  a 
fascist  and  a  hard-line  Communist. 

Mlhallo  Montillo,  deputy  foreign  minister 
and  another  Sephardlc  Jew,  expresses  frus- 
tration at  Croatia's  poor  reputation  abroad. 
Conditions  in  Serbia  for  Jews  during  World 
War  n,  he  stresses,  were  no  different  than  In 
Croatia,  and  perhaps  in  some  ways  worse. 
His  parents  were  killed  by  the  Ustashe  re- 
gime, but  he  was  later  saved  by  Croatian 
partisan  forces.  "There  are  good  Serbs  and 
bad  Serbs."  he  says.  "There  are  good  Croats 
and  bad  Croats.  The  truth  Is  there  are  even 
good  Jews  and  bad  Jews." 

What  of  the  Serbs?  Only  a  third  of  the 
Serbs— who  constitute  in  total  12  percent  of 
Croatia's  population — are  in  contested  re- 
gions. In  the  big  cities  and  even  in  many  of 
the  rural  towns  there  is  already  a  model  for 
effective  coexistence.  I  found  an  example  of 
this  In  SIsak.  a  town  on  the  front  lines, 
where  the  vice  president  of  the  town  council 
is  a  Serb,  as  he  explains  proudly,  freely 
elected  from  a  dominantly  Croat  district. 

In  Zagreb,  I  interviewed  Natasa  Desnica- 
Zerjavlc,  a  professor  at  Zagreb  University 
and  a  leader  of  Serbian  Democratic  Forum, 
the  moderate  opposition.  By  coincidence,  my 
guide  to  Osijek  was  Desnica's  pupil.  I  ask 
Ivanka  to  help  interpret  during  an  intense 
session,  with  Desnlca  passionately  defending 
the  feelings  of  the  Serbs,  while  condemning 
the  war's  violence.  Yet  while  I  am  briefly  out 
of  the  room,  she  confides  to  Ivanka,  a  Cro- 
atian, that  while  she  hopes  she  is  being  fair, 
there  were  several  points  at  which  her  hus- 
band, a  Croat,  would  have  vociferously  dis- 
agreed. 

Serbs  say  they  are  haunted  by  memories  of 
the  Ustashe.  But  also  they  stood  to  lose  the 
most — materially.  occupatlonally — when 

communism  yielded  to  democracy.  In  Cro- 
atia, the  minority  Serbs  were  the  ruling 
class,  holding  65  percent  of  police  and  95  per- 
cent of  Communist  Party  positions.  The 
process  of  de-communizatlon  was  destined  to 
fall  disproportionately  on  Serbs. 

That  was  why  Belgrade  found  it  easy  to  In- 
cite many  rural  Serbs  to  rebellion  after  the 
Croatian  elections.  For  Belgrade,  the  war 
has  the  role  of  preserving  the  privileges  of 
the  Yugoslav  army  (e.g.,  villas  on  the  Cro- 
atian Adriatic  coast)  and  keeping  the 
present  hardline  Serbian  leader,  Slobodan 
Milosevic,  in  power. 

American  policy  toward  Yugoslavia,  mean- 
while has  been  marked  by  many  of  the  same 
conceptual  errors  that  hindered  our  perform- 
ance during  the  Cold  War— including  a  tend- 
ency to  posit  "moral  equivalence"  between 
the  two  sides,  equating  the  democratic  Za- 
greb government  with  the  communist-na- 
tionalist Belgrade  one. 

Even  as  Croatia  and  Its  sister  republic  Slo- 
venia edged  toward  democracy  and  independ- 
ence in  1990.  the  State  Department  unwisely 
insisted  on  the  primacy  of  the  "territorial 
integrity"  of  Yugoslavia,  Inadvertently 
emboldening  Belgrade  to  war  in  the  name  of 
Yugoslav  unity.  Last  week,  Germany  finally 
broke  with  the  United  States,  recognizing 
Croatia  and  Slovenia.  U.S.  officials  argue 
that  such  recognition  will  escalate  the  con- 
flict, but  with  war  already  raging  and  a  third 


of  Croatian  territory  under  occupation,  the 
missing  component  In  Western  policy  has 
clearly  been  effective  pressure  on  the  Bel- 
grade government. 

Remarkably,  a  solution  does  not  seem  out 
of  reach,  at  least  In  Croatia.  Indeed,  those 
Croatian  officials  I  met  bent  over  backwards 
to  Indicate  their  flexibility  and  willingness 
to  talk. 

"Croatia  is  ready  to  be  a  quiet,  middle-Eu- 
ropean country,"  says  Croatian  Vice  Presi- 
dent Mate  Granic.  Croatian  officials  want 
U.N.  peacekeeping  troops  and  say  they  will 
accept  virtually  any  form  of  International 
monitoring  to  help  assure  the  rights  of  Serbs 
in  contested  areas. 

Two  things  still  need  to  happen.  First,  the 
United  States  must  recognize  that  the  strug- 
gle in  Yugoslavia  today  Is  a  war  between 
budding  democracies  and  an  authoritarian 
state.  Second,  something  must  be  done  to 
counteract  Belgrade's  military  power,  or  the 
conflict  is  likely  to  drag  on.  The  Ineffectual- 
ity  of  EC  "ice  cream  men"  can  be  explained 
largely  by  their  lack  of  military  punch. 

Croatian  government  officials  float  the 
idea  of  NATO  or  the  U.N.  acting  simply  to 
close  Yugoslavia  air  space  to  aircraft— an  al- 
most trivial  task  for  combined  Western  air 
forces,  one  would  suspect.  Europeans  could 
conduct  the  brunt  of  such  operations,  with 
the  United  States  supplying  chiefly  AWACs 
reconnaissance  aircraft.  Interestingly,  mod- 
erate Serbs  like  Serbian  Democratic  Forum 
President  Milorad  Pupovac  would  welcome 
Western  military  intervention,  even  to  the 
point  of  Introducing  troops.  "I  think  we  need 
not  just  a  peacekeeping  force,  but  a  peace- 
making force."  he  told  me. 

Does  America  have  a  sufficient  stake  to 
justify  participation  In  such  an  operation? 
One  should  not  take  lightly  the  prospect  of 
sending  fellow  citizens  into  battle.  However, 
risks  to  Americans  from  such  air  operations, 
especially  with  Europeans  carrying  the 
brunt,  would  be  minimal.  The  price  for  not 
acting,  meanwhile.  Is  likely  to  be  years  of  In- 
stability near  the  heart  of  Europe. 

At  the  hospital  In  Osijek  I  was  shown  a 
long  cellar  room  lined  with  empty  hospital 
beds,  stretching  as  far  as  the  eye  could  see- 
preparations  for  the  evacuation  of  Vukovai", 
which  actually  proceeded  by  an  alternative 
route.  When  I  returned  to  the  press  center, 
one  of  the  student  volunteers  was  smiling. 
"You  have  been  to  hospital?"  he  said.  "Then 
you  have  seen  the  beds  waiting  to  take  us 
away." 

[From  the  New  Republic,  February  24, 1992] 

YUGOBLUNDER 

(By  Patrick  Glynn) 
For  months  after  Secretary  of  State  James 
Baker's  fateful  visit  to  Belgrade  in  June  1991, 
observers  debated  whether  the  American  sec- 
retary had  inadvertently  contributed  to  civil 
war  in  Yugoslavia  by  throwing  his  weight  be- 
hind Yugoslavian  "unity"  at  the  very  mo- 
ment when  the  republics  of  Slovenia  and 
Croatia  were  preparing  to  secede.  Since  then 
the  mischievous  consequences  of  U.S.  policy 
toward  Yugoslavia  have  so  multiplied  that 
the  fuss  over  Baker's  trip  seems  dwarfed  by 
other  disasters.  In  December  Germany  pub- 
licly broke  with  the  United  States,  announc- 
ing recognition  of  Slovenia  and  Croatia.  In 
January  the  EX?  followed.  What  began  as  a 
gruesome  civil  war  has  expanded  Into  a  crisis 
In  U.S.-European  relations,  with  major  Im- 
plications for  the  post-cold  war  balance  of 
power.  At  last  count  thirty-nine  nations — in- 
cluding Canada— have  recognized  the  repub- 
lics. The  United  States,  still  resisting  rec- 
ognition, remains  isolated,  its  relations  with 
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damaged,  its  influence  and  prestige 

clearly  diminished. 

mlicy-makers  were  quick  to  blame 

In   early   January  The   New 

mes  described  State  officials  "below 

of  James  A.  Baker  3rd"— widely  as- 

o  be  Deputy  Secretary  of  State  Law- 

f  agleburger,  the  State  Department's 

on  U.S.  policy  toward  Yugoslavia— 

ng  to  "wince"  at  German  asser- 

.  But  the  effect  of  such  self-exculpat- 

was  only  to  aggravate  an  al- 

situation,  increasing  rancor  with 

tkatening  the  loss  of  American  influ- 

Surope. 

went  wrong?  U.S.  handling  of  the 
crisis  is  in  fact  a  case  study  in  how 
conduct  foreign  policy  in  the  post-cold 
combining  lack  of  intellectual 
carelessness  with  what  Senator  Al 
termed  "moral  obtuseness"  about 
and  issues  at  stake.  It  epito- 
essential  superficiality  of  the  ad- 
s  approach  to  foreign  affairs, 
aow  administration  officials  remain 
When  I  requested  interviews  for 
at  the  office  of  Eagleburger  aide 
Juster,  public  affairs  director  Jo- 
to  whom  I  was  referred,  told  me 
o  days  that  State  officials  at  the 
levels."  including  Elagleburger's  of- 
determined   that  "nobody  in   the 
would  talk  on  the  subject.  The  rea- 
was   the   "murky"   situation.    In 
( fflcials'  comments  would  be  "over- 
events."  (The  likelier  explanation 
article   critical    of  U.S.    policy   on 
a  that  I  had  written  the  previous 
The  Washington  Post.) 
iliain  factor  in  the  Bush  administra- 
n  ishandling  of  Yugoslavia  was  its  de- 
o  geopolitical  "stability"  at  the  ex- 
if    democratic    values    and    human 
U.S.   policy  toward  Yugoslavia  par- 
ind  was  subordinated  to  U.S.  policy 
the  Soviet  Union.  In  both  cases  the 
sought  to  prop  up  a  declining 
central  government  at  the  ex- 
democratically  minded  republics.  In 
it  was  Gorbachev;  in  Yugoslavia  it 
reform  minded  Prime  Minister  Ante 
In  both  cases  the  effort  failed.  But 
the  Soviet  instance  it  failed  peace- 
Yugoslavia  U.S.  policy  may   have 
to  a  violent  civil  war.  The  errors 
by  clientism  on  the  part  of 
Belgrade-orientated  Yugoslav  hand — 
in  Eagleburger's  case,  by  a  hls- 
lersonal  financial  dealings  with  firms 
ly  Yugoslavia's  Communist  govern- 
!  «e  "Lawrence  of  Serbia,"  page  16.) 
«as  occurring  during  1989  and  1990  in 
was  an  uneven  shift  to  democ- 
the  spring  of  1990  both  Slovenia  and 
non-Communist  governments 
monitored  free  elections, 
democratic  constitutions.  Slo- 
he  most  prosperous  and  ethnically 
of  the  six  Yugoslav  republics, 
the  most  eager  for  independence, 
situation  was  more  complex, 
presence  of  a  12  percent  Serb  popu- 
memories  of  brutal  mass  murders 
and  other  minorities  under  a  fascist 
eglme  during  World  War  n. 
Croatia's   human   rights  situation 
c,  human  rights  problems  in 
»ere  clear-cut  and  acute.  Since  1987 
lad  been  ruled  by  a  hard-line  Com- 
Slobodan   Milosevic,   who   increas- 
his  appeal  on  fiercely  nationalist 
Under   Milosevic,   Serbia   had   per- 
extreme  abuses  in  the  dominantly 
province  of  Kosovo — shooting  and 
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jailing  protesters,  torturing  prisoners,  firing 
ethnic  Albanians  from  Jobs  and  invading 
their  homes.  Moreover,  in  sharp  contrast  to 
elections  in  Slovenia  and  Croatia,  Serbia's 
December  1990  elections  were  neither  free 
nor  fair.  Restrictions  on  freedom  of  expres- 
sion, unmonltored  army  voting,  and  a 
scheme  whereby  Serbian  banks  were  ordered 
to  print  almost  S2  billion  in  Yugoslav  cur- 
rency to  be  distributed  to  employees  of 
state-owned  enterprises  prior  to  the  election 
helped  ensure  victory  for  Milosevic  and  his 
nationalist  neo-Communists. 

By  1990  communism  in  Yugoslavia  was 
ceding  to  nationalism,  but  in  uneven  fashion. 
In  Slovenia  and  Croatia,  nationalism  had  as- 
sumed an  imperfect  democratic  tinge,  while 
in  Serbia  it  remained  married  to  hard-line 
Leninism.  The  State  Department's  crucial 
failure  was  to  miss  the  importance  of  this 
distinction.  Even  as  Slovenia  and  Croatia 
edged  toward  democracy  and  the  Serbian 
human  rights  record  worsened,  the  United 
States  strove  to  maintain  an  artiflcially 
evenhanded  policy.  "We  have  never  been  ad- 
mirers of  Communist  ideology,"  U.S.  ambas- 
sador to  Yugoslavia  Warren  Zimmermann 
told  the  Serbian  newspaper  Borba  in  March 
1991.  "However,  we  think  that  every  people, 
the  Yugoslav  people  included,  have  a  right  to 
the  system  they  choose  themselves  and  to 
the  people  they  elect.  We  respect  that  right, 
and  if  they  choose  communism  and  the  Com- 
munists, we  are  prepared  to  deal  with  their 
leadership." 

Back  home  in  Washington,  State  officials 
resisted  efforts  by  legislators  to  change  pol- 
icy. Human  rights  problems  in  Yugoslavia,  a 
senior  congressional  aide  was  told  by  high 
level  State  Department  officials,  "are  the  re- 
sults of  ethnic  tensions  *  *  *.  Don't  make  a 
big  deal  about  them.  The  Serbs  are  trying  to 
hold  the  country  together  *  *  *.  Don't  break 
up  [Yugoslavia)  because  the  Soviet  Union 
will  use  it  as  a  model.  If  the  Soviet  Union 
breaks  up.  [the  consequences]  could  be  nu- 
clear." 

In  part,  however,  policy  was  also  dictated 
by  a  flawed  conception  of  how  violence  in 
Yugoslavia  might  originate.  Eagleburger 
warned  legislators  of  deep  historical  ethnic 
hatreds  in  Yugoslavia,  ai'guing  that  unity 
was  the  key  to  ethnic  peace.  What  he  and 
others  failed  to  see  was  the  difference  be- 
tween democratic  and  undemocratic  nation- 
alism. When  violence  arose  In  Yugoslavia,  it 
would  come  not  from  the  newly  democratic 
republics  but  rather  from  the  republic— Ser- 
bia—where  Communist  authoritarian  forces 
held  sway.  The  key  issue  was  not  ethnic  ten- 
sion but  the  willingness  to  employ  violent 
methods. 

Eagleburger's  approach  is  best  seen  as  part 
of  the  Bush  administration's  broad  return  to 
Kissingerian  ideas  of  stability,  where  stabil- 
ity—in contrast  to  Reagan's  approach- 
would  be  given  clear  priority  over  human 
rights.  (Eagleburger  was  a  former  Kissinger 
aide.)  Throughout  1990  and  1991  Eagleburger 
consistently  opposed  measures  that  might 
undercut  Yugoslavian  unity— or  penalize  the 
Serbian  republic.  Following  a  high-level  con- 
gressional trip  to  Yugoslavia  in  August  1990, 
in  which  visiting  senators,  headed  by  Repub- 
lican leader  Bob  Dole,  were  shocked  to  wit- 
ness firsthand  a  crackdown  by  Serbian  police 
on  ethnic  Albanians,  Senator  Don  Nickles  in- 
troduced legislation  designed  to  redirect 
U.S.  aid  away  from  the  Yugoslav  central 
government,  which  had  no  power  to  curb 
Serbian  abuses,  and  toward  individual  repub- 
lics, based  on  criteria  of  free  elections  and 
human  rights.  State  resisted,  pleading  for 
Yugoslav  unity,  and  found  an  ally  in  Rep- 


resentative Helen  Bentley,  of  Serbian  par- 
entage and  a  tireless  defender  of  Serbian  in- 
terests. Bentley  Joined  in  the  House-Senate 
negotiations  on  the  Nickles  amendment, 
even  though  she  did  not  belong  to  the  rel- 
evant committee.  "She  camped  out  in  the 
committee  room  reading  a  book  called  The 
Rape  of  Serbia,"  a  congressional  aide  recalls. 
Nickles  and  Bentley  were  able  to  strike  a 
compromise — a  provision  for  six-month 
delay— that  permitted  the  amendment  to 
pass.  Bentley  was  the  only  individual  I  inter- 
viewed who  expressed  complete  satisfaction 
with  U.S.  policy.  Even  Representative  Jim 
Moody,  who  also  has  strong  Serbian  sym- 
pathies, regretted  that  the  United  States 
hadn't  played  a  more  active  role  as  a  broker 
between  the  parties. 

In  theory,  the  Nickles  amendment  pro- 
vided a  new  policy  framework,  anchored 
more  closely  to  democracy  and  human 
rights.  Human  rights  groups  such  as  Helsinki 
Watch  had  urged  Just  such  an  approach.  The 
point  was  not  just  to  penalize  Serbia,  which 
was  committing  the  grossest  abuses,  but  to 
increase  leverage  with  Croatia,  where  the 
human  rights  picture  was  still  unclear.  Cro- 
atia's 1990  elections  had  been  highly  nation- 
alistic in  tone.  Traveling  in  dominantly  Serb 
regions  of  Croatia  in  1990,  Helsinki  Watch  ex- 
ecutive director  Jeri  Laber  says  she  found 
"genuine  fear"  among  Serbs  of  a  possible  re- 
surgence of  World  War  II  persecution  and 
genocide.  Labor  and  others  point  out  that 
Milosevic  deliberately  stirred  and  manipu- 
lated such  fears— some  argue  in  preparation 
for  a  coming  war.  Moreover,  Croatia's  Presi- 
dent Franjo  Tudjman  attempted  (somewhat 
unsuccessfully)  to  respond  to  Serb  com- 
plaints In  what  the  U.S.  Consul  In  Zagreb  de- 
scribed in  an  August  1990  cable  as  "sound  and 
Judicious"  fashion.  Tudjman  offered  the  head 
of  the  minority  Serbian  Democratic  Party 
the  vice  presidency  but  was  turned  down. 
Eager  for  an  International  presence  and  re- 
ceptive to  human  rights  monitoring,  Croatia 
has  shown  a  willingness  to  meet  EC  de- 
mands. Many  now  agree  a  more  visible  U.S. 
presence  in  Croatia  and  Serbia,  backed  by 
the  threat  of  sanctions,  might  have  done 
much  both  to  reassure  Serbs  in  Croatia  and 
to  deter  the  Serbian  republic  from  violent 
Intervention. 

In  May  1991  the  Nickles  sanctions  were  im- 
posed, and  aid  was  cut  to  the  Yugoslav 
central  government  and  Serbia.  However,  a 
mere  twenty  days  later  President  Bush 
waived  the  sanctions  after  a  phone  call  with 
Markovic,  the  Yugoslav  "Gorbachev."  But 
by  now  Markovlc's  authority  had  been  com- 
pletely undercut  by  Milosevic,  whose  Decem- 
ber money-printing  scandal  had  destroyed 
the  convertibility  of  the  dinar  and  with  it 
the  Markovic  economic  reforms.  Moreover, 
nine  days  earlier  Serbia  had  blocked  the 
scheduled  assumption  of  Yugoslav's  collec- 
tive presidency  by  Stipe  Mesic,  a  Croat,  de- 
stroying any  pretense  of  a  neutral  federa- 
tion. 

During  the  winter  of  1990-91,  State  contin- 
ued to  resist  measures  to  treat  the  republics 
differently  or  to  link  U.S.  aid  to  human 
rights.  In  January  1991  Dole  introduced  legis- 
lation calling  for  aid  to  republics  In  both 
Yugoslavia  and  the  Soviet  Union,  based  on 
democratic  and  human  rights  criteria.  State 
opposed  the  measure.  Throughout  1991— as 
militant  Serbs  in  Croatia,  stirred  by 
Milosevic,  mounted  armed  rebellion,  eventu- 
ally declaring  a  small  independent  state — 
Serbia  resisted  efforts  by  Slovenia  and  Cro- 
atia to  negotiate  a  looser  Yugoslavia  confed- 
eration. State  advocated  standing  aside.  In 
May    Croatians   voted    overwhelmingly    for 


independence  in  a  referendum,  following  a 
similar  vote  by  the  Slovenes.  In  June  Baker 
traveled  to  Belgrade  and  gave  his  speech  em- 
phasizing U.S.  interest  in  the  "territorial  in- 
tegrity" of  Yugoslavia.  "I  believe  [Barker's 
speech]  suggested  to  the  Serbs— to 
Milosevic — that  we  were  going  to  support  ex- 
treme thiners  to  keep  the  country  together," 
says  Yugoslav  expert  Steven  Burg  of  Bran- 
dels  University.  Even  after  the  declaration  of 
independence  by  Slovenia  and  Croatia.  White 
House  spokesman  Marlin  Fitzwater  con- 
demned "unilateral  actions  that  pre-exempt 
dialogue."  arguing  that  "separation  will  lead 
to  violence."  implicitly  blaming  Slovenia 
and  Croatia  for  the  war  that  Serbia  and  the 
Yugoslav  army  were  about  to  start. 

As  late  as  October  1991.  with  war  raging 
and  thousands  of  Croatian  civilians  fleeing 
their  homes,  State  testified  against  legisla- 
tion introduced  by  Senator  Alfonse  D'Amato 
(another  veteran  of  the  Dole  trip  to  Kosovo) 
calling  for  a  cutoff  of  aid  to  and  sanctions 
against  Serbia. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  war,  Germany 
and  Austria  leaned  toward  recognition  of 
Croatia  and  Slovenia  as  the  best  solution. 
The  United  States,  following  U.N.  special 
envoy  Cyrus  Vance,  argued  rather  that  rec- 
ognition would  only  escalate  the  war.  As  late 
as  mid-December  Earleburger  told  the  may- 
ors of  the  besieged  Croatian  towns  of 
Dubrovnik  and  Osijek  that  recogniton  would 
only  lead  to  expansion  of  the  to  expansion  of 
the  war  into  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  and 
Macedonia. 

Instead,  the  German  decision  to  recognize 
the  two  republics,  coming  in  December  and 
January,  brought  the  first  enduring  cease- 
fire. With  Yugoslav  army  desertions  grow- 
ing, the  Serbian  economy  flagging,  and  the 
war  increasing  unpopular  at  home.  Serbia's 
Milosevic  now  appeared  ready  to  talk.  As  is 
not  uncommon  in  dealing  with  a  dictator, 
pressure  had  worked.  The  situation  was  far 
from  resolved,  but  for  the  first  time  in  fif- 
teen cease-fires,  the  Creation  countryside 
was  mostly  quiet.  One  only  wonders  now 
what  a  different  policy  pursued  earlier  in  the 
game  might  have  done.  "If  we  had  summoned 
the  moral  courage  to  act,"  says  Gore,  "we 
could  have  saved  thousands  of  lives." 

In  the  end  the  Yugoslav  crisis  did  more 
than  create  two  new  states:  it  marked  the 
re-emergence  of  Germany  as  a  great  power. 
It  was  an  ironic  reversal  of  roles.  Through- 
out the  1980s,  when  the  United  States  pur- 
sued tough  tactics  against  Communist  lead- 
ers, based  on  a  commitment  to  democratic 
principles,  West  Germany  steered  a  more 
neutral  middle  path  between  Elast  and  West 
based  on  realpolitik.  Now  the  Germans  were 
acting  from  principle  against  a  dictator 
while  the  United  States  cultivated  realpoli- 
tik. It  was  a  measure  of  the  fundamental  dif- 
ference between  the  Bush  and  the  Reagan 
foreign  policies.  It  was  also  a  measure  of  the 
declining  power  of  the  United  States.  One  of 
the  great  lessons  of  the  1980s  was  that  those 
countries  fared  best  in  the  global  power 
struggle  that  stood  firmly  for  their  prin- 
ciples. In  the  1990s,  returning  to  Kissingerian 
ideas  of  stability,  the  United  States  es- 
chewed such  a  course.  The  result  was  not 
merely  a  botched  opportunity  and  an  unnec- 
essary loss  of  lives,  but  an  absolute  loss  of 
international  power  for  the  United  States. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 


Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

HIGHER  EDUCATION  AMENDMENTS 
OF  1991 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
I  rise  as  we  begin  this  debate  on  the 
higher  education  amendments  of  1992 
principally  to  commend  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  who  have  put  this 
bill  together  over  the  last  2  years:  The 
chairman  and  ranking  members  of  the 
Senate  Labor  Committee  and  its  Sub- 
committee on  Education. 

We  have  our  differences  on  several 
important  issues  raised  by  the  legisla- 
tion. But  drafting  this  bill  and  bringing 
it  to  the  floor  has  been  a  uniquely  bi- 
partisan endeavor.  We  are  all  indebted 
to  our  colleagues  for  the  hours  and 
hours  of  hard  work  that  has  brought  us 
to  this  point  today. 

I  also  rise  to  reflect  briefly  on  the 
significance  of  what  we  are  doing  in 
this  legislation,  and  to  State  my  own 
priorities  for  several  additional  im- 
provements I  would  like  to  see  made  in 
this  bill  before  it  leaves  the  Chamber. 

As  I  stated  many  times  before,  I  en- 
tered this  debate  with  some  deep-seat- 
ed biases — as  one  who  grew  up  in  the 
higher  education  community,  as  the 
son  of  two  teachers,  as  the  parent  of 
four  sons  who  are  either  now  in  or  re- 
cently graduated  from  a  college,  as  a 
private  college  trustee,  as  a  member  of 
the  committee  that  drafted  the  bill, 
and  as  a  Senator  from  the  State  that 
cares  more  about  education  than  it 
does  about  any  other  public  service. 

That  interest  is  reflected  in  the  very 
thoughtful  input  on  this  legislation 
that  I  have  received  from  thousands  of 
Minnesotans  over  the  past  15  months. 

In  hearings,  forums,  letters,  and 
meetings  all  over  the  State,  I  have 
heard  from  both  the  consumers  and 
providers  of  higher  education  in  my 
State.  All  of  the  additional  contribu- 
tions I  would  like  to  make  in  this  legis- 
lation come  from  the  Minnesotans  that 
I  represent. 

This  is  a  highly  complex  subject  as 
our  chairmen  and  ranking  members 
know  so  well.  They  have  produced  a 
600-page  bill  that  does  everything  from 
expanding  library  technology  grants  to 
improving  the  quality  of  teacher  train- 
ing. 

Of  course,  the  complex  subject  of  stu- 
dent financial  aid  is  at  the  very  core  of 
this  legislation.  And,  I  do  not  think 
any  one  of  us  would  claim  to  be  an  ex- 
pert in  all  the  nuances  of  the  cost  of 
attendance  or  expected  family  con- 
tribution or  congressional  needs  analy- 
sis or  many  of  the  details  and  fine 
print  crammed  into  the  600-page  bill  we 
have  before  us. 


What  I  do  know  is  that  this  legisla- 
tion represents  two  important  reali- 
ties. 

First,  it  has  never  before  been  more 
important  to  get  a  high  quality  college 
education  in  America.  Our  incomes  as 
individuals  are  measurably  higher  if  we 
do.  And,  our  productivity  and  output  as 
a  nation  are  absolutely  dependent  on 
the  quality  of  education  we  all  receive. 

And,  second,  Mr.  President,  it  has 
never  before  been  more  evident  that 
Americans — especially  middle-income 
Americans — are  deeply  worried  that 
their  children  will  not  be  able  to  afford 
the  same  level  and  quality  of  education 
that  many  of  us  received,  just  one  gen- 
eration ago. 

There  has  been  a  lot  of  talk  this 
week,  in  this  Chamber  and  in  this 
town,  about  messages  being  sent  and 
received  all  across  America. 

One  of  those  messages,  Mr.  President, 
is  a  deep-seated  fear  that  college  is 
again  in  danger  of  becoming  the  sole 
province  of  the  totally  subsidized  poor 
and  those  few  wealthy  Americans  who 
need  no  subsidies  at  all. 

Just  2  months  ago,  a  new  national 
survey  found  the  rising  cost  of  higher 
education  to  be  the  third  greatest  fear 
of  American  families,  behind  only 
crime  and  drugs,  and  ahead  of  health 
care. 

We  are  doing  a  number  of  things  in 
this  legislation  to  help  address  that 
fear. 

We  need  to,  and  are,  increasing  the 
maximum  size  and  income  eligibility 
limits  for  Pell  grants. 

We  need  to — and  are — increasing  the 
maximum  loan  limits  for  the  Stafford 
Program,  and  for  other  federally  guar- 
anteed student  programs  authorized  by 
this  legislation.  We  need  to — and  we 
are— strengthening  specially  targeted 
programs  aimed  at  low-income,  at-risk, 
and  minority  students. 

I  support  all  of  these  improvements 
in  the  legislation,  and  I  wish  fiscal  re- 
alities would  allow  us  to  do  more. 

At  the  same  time,  I  realize  there  are 
strong  differences  of  opinion  on  wheth- 
er access  to  the  Pell  Program  should  be 
guaranteed  through  an  entitlement.  I 
have  mixed  feelings  on  that  subject 
myself. 

But  no  one  in  this  Chamber  can  deny 
the  need  to  place  a  higher  priority  on 
financing  access  to  higher  education 
for  those  who  have  suffered  most  from 
its  rising  cost. 

I  also  appreciate  the  efforts  of  the 
managers  of  this  legislation  to  improve 
the  Stafford  and  other  guaranteed  stu- 
dent loan  programs  that  are  at  the  core 
of  our  Nation's  commitment  to  access 
to  higher  education.  I  especially  appre- 
ciate the  efforts  to  make  the  current 
loan  programs  simpler,  easier  to  ad- 
minister, and  less  likely  to  result  in 
default. 

Having  pointed  out  all  of  those  posi- 
tive features  of  this  legislation,  Mr. 
President— many  of  the  improvements 
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finally,  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 

debate    to    argue    for    much 

attention  to  quality,  outcomes, 

adcountability  in  higher  education. 
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Thai  ik  you,  Mr.  President.  I  yield  the 
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JEFFORDS  addressed  the  Chair. 
PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
Vermont  is  recognized. 
FEFFORDS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
support  of  the  bill  that  we 
I  efore  us  today.  As  we  all  know, 
taking  up  the  reauthorization 
higher  education. 

doing  so  at  a  unique  time  in 
.  I  do  not  need  to  elaborate 
dramatic  changes  that  have  oc- 
in  the  world.  Nor  will  I  take  my 
time  in  delineating  our  eco- 
woes.  The  recession  and  our 
mess  remind  us  each  day  of  our 

restructuring  our  finances. 

he  other  hand,  this  is  probably 

time  in  half  a  century  that  we 

lobking  toward  a  future  free  from 

threat  of  global  war.  Today  we  are 
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considering  a  bill  which  could  move  us 
on  a  path  to  take  fuller  advantages  of 
the  opportunities  before  us.  Yes.  we 
must  consider  the  budget  straitjacket 
we  have  placed  ourselves  in,  but  we 
will  only  cinch  that  straitjacket  tight- 
er if  we  ignore  the  fundamental  needs 
of  our  country. 

Postsecondary  education  is  critical 
to  our  future.  If  we  do  not  want  to 
compete  with  the  rest  of  the  world  on 
wages,  then  we  will  have  to  do  so  on 
the  basis  of  ingenuity.  We  must  take 
measures  to  maximize  the  opportuni- 
ties a  better  educated  work  force  will 
bring. 

At  the  same  time,  we  must  be  careful 
that  we  do  not  move  so  fast  that  we 
lock  ourselves  into  directions  which 
aggravate  our  current  problems,  which 
would  overburden  our  students  and  re- 
strict access  to  our  schools. 

I  use  the  term  postsecondary  in  lieu 
of  higher  education  because  the  latter 
term  has  connotations  which  do  not  re- 
flect the  present  and  future  needs  for 
broader  education  of  thr  skilled  work 
force  needed  to  meet  the  challenges  of 
the  future.  We  have  to  modify  our  sec- 
ondary education  to  provide  the  nec- 
essary skills  as  well.  In  addition,  we 
have  to  adequately  fund  programs  of 
postsecondary  education  to  make  the 
necessary  training  available.  This  is 
vital  to  provide  the  skills  necessary  to 
meet  the  challenges  of  modern  tech- 
nologies, and  to  meet  the  challenges 
being  provided  by  our  international 
competitors. 

I  want  to  commend  subcommittee 
Chairman  Pell  and  Senator  Kasse- 
BAUM  for  their  diligent  efforts  to  reau- 
thorize one  of  education's  most  signifi- 
cant pieces  of  legislation. 

The  bill  before  us  provides  the  loans 
and  grants  which  enable  thousands  of 
students  to  attend  institutions  of  post- 
secondary  education.  It  is  an  impor- 
tant foundation  of  this  country's  edu- 
cation system. 

As  we  continue  to  look  toward  the 
future,  the  need  for  trained,  efficient 
employees  who  can  learn,  grow  and 
perform  on  the  job  is  vital  to  our  eco- 
nomic prosperity.  Providing  quality 
education  to  those  who  have  tradition- 
ally been  disadvantaged  will  continue 
to  be  a  priority. 

But,  we  all  know  that  acquiring  an 
education  costs  money.  Many  of  our 
disadvantJiged  students  cannot  afford 
the  price  of  postsecondary  education. 
To  get  the  money  to  go  to  school 
means  getting  the  jobs  that  pay  more. 
To  get  the  jobs  that  pay  more,  means 
acquiring  an  advanced  degree. 

I  had  hoped  that  this  bill  would  have 
included  a  Pell  grrant  entitlement,  un- 
fortunately it  does  not.  However,  I 
would  like  to  say  that  I  do  recommend 
that  at  the  nearest  time  possible  we  do 
make  it  an  entitlement.  I  understand 
the  concerns  raised  about  the  fraud, 
and  I  understand  the  reasons  against 
creating  a  new  entitlement  program. 


But,  I  also  understand  that  if  we  look 
10  years  down  the  road  we  will  see  that 
we  cannot  afford  not  to  make  Pell 
grants  an  entitlement.  This  country 
cannot  afford  to  have  a  shortage  of 
people  adequately  trained  to  master 
the  kind  of  jobs  that  will  be  available 
and  are  necessary  to  remain  competi- 
tive in  the  world  markets.  However,  if 
we  do  not  provide  enough  grant  assist- 
ance we  will  doom  ourselves  to  failure. 
This  country  cannot  afford  to  turn  its 
back  on  the  indigent— again.  The  Pell 
grant  entitlement  is  a  necessary  and 
important  step  to  students  and  to  this 
Nation. 

The  bill  does  increase  assistance  to 
the  middle-income  students.  Increases 
in  Pell  grants  frees  up  critically  needed 
loans  to  our  middle-income  families. 
Home  and  farm  assets  up  to  certain  in- 
come levels  are  removed  from  consider- 
ation and  loan  limits  are  increased. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  committee  £ic- 
cepted  my  amendment  to  increase  loan 
limits  even  further.  I  offered  this 
amendment  to  close  the  gap  between 
available  Federal  funds  and  the  cost  of 
tuition  and  college  expenses.  No  one  in 
this  body  wishes  to  increase  loan  in- 
debtedness, but  better  to  have  needy 
students  borrow  a  federally  subsidized 
loan  than  a  loan  on  the  outside  mar- 
ket. 

I  am  further  pleased  by  the  inclusion 
of  my  early  intervention  proposal.  It 
has  become  clear  from  experience  and 
research  that  at-risk  students  who  do 
not  receive  some  form  of  counseling  or 
support  in  their  developmental  years 
are  likely  to  drop  out  of  school  and  not 
pursue  further  educational  opportuni- 
ties. The  proposal  in  this  bill  will  in- 
crease awareness  and  provide  emo- 
tional and  financial  support  to  help 
students  stay  in  the  educational  pipe- 
line. An  important  element  if  this 
country  hopes  to  produce  a  well-edu- 
cated, well-trained  future  work  force. 

Title  VII  of  the  bill  provides  a  new 
formula  for  facilities  funding.  Studies 
indicate  that  there  exists  a  $60  billion 
need  in  infrastructure,  future  construc- 
tion, and  renovation.  The  tragic  state 
of  our  university  science  facilities  at- 
tests to  the  growing  need  for  funds  to 
rebuild  our  Nation's  basic  science  in- 
frastructure. A  survey  of  private  col- 
leges and  universities  shows  that  only 
10  percent  of  these  institutions  rated 
their  science  facilities  as  state  of  the 
art  while  more  than  40  percent  of  the 
institutions  rated  their  facilities  as  in- 
adequate to  meet  their  current  teach- 
ing and  research  needs. 

The  problem  is  particularly  acute  in 
small  colleges  that  do  not  have  large 
outside  funding  resources.  I  hope  that 
we  will  see  a  renewed  investment  in  fa- 
cilities financing  and  funding  so  that 
our  academic  facilities  be  as  up  to  date 
as  possible  to  educate  and  train  tomor- 
row's scientists  and  engrineers.  This 
program  is  crucial,  not  only  to  our  uni- 
versities and  colleges,  but  to  the  com- 
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petitive    nature    of   our   Nation   as   a 
whole. 

I  am  further  pleased  to  note  the  in- 
creased State  oversight  in  the  program 
integrity  section  of  the  bill.  Recent  re- 
ports of  fraud  and  abuse  have  focused 
attention  on  how  to  improve  the  regu- 
latory structure  in  order  to  assure  the 
integrity  of  the  student  aid  program. 
The  provisions  placed  in  the  bill  in- 
crease assurances  of  integrity  without 
undue  State  oversight  or  intrusion. 

While  this  bill  does  a  good  job  of  ad- 
dressing the  present  higher  education 
system  particularly  student  financial 
assistant  programs.  I  also  continue  to 
believe  that  we  must  take  a  long-term, 
strategic  look  at  the  future  of  our 
higher  education  system.  What,  if  any, 
structural  changes  need  to  be  made  in 
the  current  division  of  responsibilities 
for  financing  postsecondary  education? 
Evaluation  of  the  economic,  demo- 
graphic, educational,  and  institutional 
information  of  the  current  and  pro- 
jected responsibilities  for  financing 
higher  education  is  a  must. 

It  is  this  long-term  view  of  higher 
education  financing  that  the  Commis- 
sion on  Financing  Postsecondary  Edu- 
cation which  was  included  in  the  1986 
reauthorization  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  is  charged  to  examine. 

Why  is  a  long-term  view  of  restruc- 
turing postsecondary  financial  edu- 
cation needed?  In  large  part,  to  assess 
the  possibility  of  different  financial  aid 
models.  Take,  for  example,  proposals 
to  move  Federal  financial  assistance 
from  the  public/private  sector  to  the 
public  sector  alone.  It  essentially  cre- 
ating a  direct  lending  program.  Such 
proposals  claim  to  save  $1  to  S2  billion 
a  year. 

Tempting  as  this  sounds,  there  re- 
main unanswered  questions.  How  would 
the  Department  of  Education  admin- 
ister such  a  program?  Where  would  the 
Federal  Government  come  up  with  the 
money  to  fund  a  $50  billion  program? 
How  do  we  transit  into  the  program 
and  what  effects  will  it  have  on  stu- 
dents, families  and  institutions?  These 
are  just  a  few  of  the  questions  that,  in 
my  mind,  have  not  been  answered  yet. 
In  light  of  the  ongoing  studies  and 
dearth  of  information,  let  us  move  cau- 
tiously on  new  initiatives  at  this  par- 
ticular time  and  yet  at  the  same  time 
be  sure  we  recognize  we  must  do  more 
in  order  to  improve  the  availability  of 
funding  for  our  students  in  order  to 
make  all  education,  postsecondary  edu- 
cation, available  to  those  who  need  fi- 
nancial assistance  as  well  that  are 
qualified  and  appropriate  to  take  such 
education. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  very  pleased  to 
be  in  support  of  this  bill.  We  have 
much  more  to  do.  And  as  time  unfolds, 
I  am  hopeful  that  we  will  have  opportu- 
nities, when  the  budgetary  straitjacket 
we  placed  on  ourselves  is  released,  to 
revisit  such  issues  as  the  Pell  grant  en- 
titlement. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  print  in  the  Record  a  factsheet 
on  financing  postsecondary  education 
provided  by  the  National  Commission 
on  Responsibilities  for  Financing  Post- 
secondary  Education. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial w£is  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

FACT  Sheet:  Financing  Postsecondary 

EDUCATION 

Has  higher  education  become  unaffordable 
in  this  country? 

Increasingly,  the  answer  is  yes.  Fewer 
Americans  are  able  to  afford  a  postsecondary 
education  because  the  burden  of  paying  these 
costs  has  shifted,  in  the  last  decade,  from 
governments  and  institutions  to  individuals 
are  families.  These  conditions  are  the  results 
of  many  factors,  including  Federal  and  state 
deficits  and  a  shift  towards  greater  reliance 
on  borrowing.  In  addition,  tuition  and  living 
costs  continue  to  soar  at  far  faster  rates 
than  incomes. 

Does  this  affect  middle-income  Americans 
as  well  as  the  poor,  disadvantaged  and  mi- 
norities? 

All  these  groups  are  critically  affected. 
Middle-income  students  are  particularly 
hurt  by  the  increased  dependence  on  borrow- 
ing. Low-income  and  minority  students  and 
their  families  have  been  especially  hard-hit 
by  higher  tuition  costs  with  less  aid  avail- 
able. 

Are  we  facing  a  crisis  as  fewer  Americans 
are  able  to  gain  a  postsecondary  education? 
Current  trends  suggest  that  we  are.  Econo- 
mists forecast  that  our  labor  force  in  the 
21st  Century  will  need  to  be  far  better  edu- 
cated. With  fewer  Americans  earning  post- 
secondary  degrees  in  the  future,  the  con- 
sequences will  be  bleak,  affecting: 

The  quality  of  our  workforce  (with  increas- 
ingly technical,  sliill-oriented  needs);  eco- 
nomic stability:  international  competitive- 
ness; the  education  of  our  electorate;  na- 
tional security;  medical  and  scientific  ad- 
vances; and  quality  of  life. 

What  is  our  national  response  to  this  cri- 
sis? 

Congress  has  created  a  commission  to  ex- 
amine the  nation's  long-term  financing 
needs  for  higher  education:  The  National 
Commission  on  Responsibilities  for  Financ- 
ing Postsecondary  Education. 

What  is  the  goal  of  the  National  Commis- 
sion on  Responsibilities  for  Financing  Post- 
secondary  Education? 

Its  two-year  mission  is  to  study  and 
produce  recommendations  to  Congress  and 
the  President  on  the  long-term  restructuring 
of  the  current  system  and  operations  of  fi- 
nancing higher  education.  Who  is  paying  for 
higher  education?  Who  benefits?  Who  should 
be  responsible  for  financing  postsecondary 
education?  At  what  level?  These  are  some  of 
the  questions  to  be  answered. 

An  examination  of  long-term,  comprehen- 
sive restructuring  is  needed  because  national 
and  statewide  systems  for  financial  aid  have 
failed  to  adapt  to  changes  like  increases  in 
the  number  of  low  income  students  and  sin- 
gle-parent families,  and  to  our  increasingly 
service-oriented,  technological  society.  Also, 
many  funding  formulas  that  define  student 
aid  needs  are  obsolete,  and  state  investments 
have  begun  to  decline. 

What  is  the  Commission  doing  to  meet 
these  goals? 

Five  regional  open  hearings  nationwide, 
Washington-based  seminars.  Educational  re- 
search teams  active  at  three  universities, 
Issue  papers  by  staff  and  Commission  mem- 


bers. National  conference  in  Washington. 
D.C.  in  June,  1992.  Report  and  recommenda- 
tions to  Congress,  1993. 

Because  the  Commission  is  concerned  with 
higher  educational  opportunities  for  all 
Americans,  it  is  holding  five  public,  regional 
hearings  nationwide,  inviting  testimony 
from  experts,  students  and  the  public.  Issue 
papers  are  being  written  by  staff  and  Com- 
mission members,  whole  educational  re- 
search teams  from  three  universities  study 
the  proposals  and  Issues  developed  at  each 
hearing.  Washington-based  seminars  also 
will  be  conducted  beginning  in  early  1992. 

The  national  hearing  In  June  1992  will  help 
Commission  members  develop  final  rec- 
ommendations to  Congress,  which  are  due  In 
early  1993. 

What  Solutions  Are  Being  Proposed? 

A  variety  of  suggestions  have  been  made  to 
the  Commission.  These  include  new  ap- 
proaches to  student  loans,  national  post- 
secondary  trust  funds,  redesigned  financing 
formulas  for  public  institutions,  national 
service,  and  Incentives  for  private  sector  and 
philanthropic  participation  in  postsecondary 
financing.  These  and  other  solutions  are 
being  explored  and  evaluated  by  the  Com- 
mission in  order  to  construct  a  comprehen- 
sive, inclusive  strategy  for  meeting  national 
needs. 

COMMISSIONERS 

Senator  Paula  Harkins,  Chairman.  Winter 
Park,  FL. 

Thomas  A.  Butts,  Associate  Vice  President 
for  Government  Relations.  University  of 
Michigan,  Washington,  DC. 

Charles  J.  Cooper,  Esq.,  Attorney,  Wash- 
ington. DC. 

Dr.  William  Cotter,  President,  Colby  Col- 
lege, Waterville,  ME. 

Curtis  M.  Dunbar.  Director.  Secondary 
Curriculum.  Union  Country  Schools.  Union, 
SC. 

Lawrence  M.  Jones,  Chairman/CEO.  The 
Coleman  Company,  Wichita.  KS. 

Dr.  Leslie  Koltai.  Graduate  School  of  Edu- 
cation. University  of  California.  LA.  Los  An- 
geles. CA. 

Peter  M.  Leslie,  Businessman.  Cape  Eliza- 
beth. MB. 

R.  Marshall  Wltten.  Esq..  Attorney, 
Bennington,  VT. 

Jamie  P.  Morlsotis,  Executive  Director. 
Washington.  DC. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  give  my  heartfelt  support  for 
S.  1150,  the  Higher  Education  Amend- 
ments of  1991. 

Mr.  President,  first,  I  want  to  ac- 
knowledge the  leadership  that  has 
brought  this  bill  to  the  floor  and,  hope- 
fully, through  the  legislative  process  to 
the  White  House  for  signature.  Senator 
Pell's  name  has  been  associated  for  so 
many  years  with  not  only  assistance  to 
students,  now  the  Pell  Grant  Program, 
but  certainly  as  well  through  many 
other  aspects  and  commitments  of  edu- 
cation related  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
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mind,  the  United  Negro  College 

eminds  us,  is  a  terrible  thing  to 

a   waste   which   no    individual 

be  forced  to  accept  and  a  waste 

in  the  Nation  can  afford  as  well. 

President,  an  enthusiastic  stu- 

truly  a  national  treasure,  and 

teacher,  or  parent  for  that  mat- 

ui  derstands  the  gratification  one 

V  hen  answering  the  questions  of 

interested  and  curious  young  per- 

deny  eager  students  the  oppor- 

to   pursue   their  academic  ca- 

the  level  that  their  determina- 

their  drive  will  carry  them 

)e  a  grave  injustice. 

ralue  of  higher  education  both  to 

incf  vidual  and  to  a  nation  is  too 

quantify. 

afternoon    Senator    BYBD,    the 

of  the  Appropriations  Com- 

and  I.  as  the  ranking  Repub- 

liiember,  held  one  of  our  series  of 

on  the  general  economic  situ- 

Eicing  the  Nation  today.  And  we 

very  extraordinary  witnesses, 

H4^bert  Stein,  who  was  a  former 

of  the  Council  of  Economic 

to    a    Republican    President, 

Charles  Schultze,  who  was  a 

Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Eco- 

Advisers  to  a  Democratic  Presi- 
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frankly,   there  was   little  dis- 

between    their    prognostica- 

this  analysis,  because  I  think 

economic  circumstance  of  the  day 

s  becoming  more  and  more  clear 

teople  regardless  of  their  identi- 

of  party  label  or  their  politi- 

ecOiomic  philosophy. 

teresting  point  made  by  both  of 

iconomists  today  was  the  need 

-term  investment  in  this  coun- 

term  investments  that  would 

productivity,  that  would  in- 

and  enhance  the  ability  of  the 

coming  out  of  our  schools  to 

liche  in  the  workplace.  And  here 

iconomists  that  you  would  ex- 

p<  rhaps  to  concentrate  perhaps  on 

m£|tter  of  economic  philosophy,  or 

programs,  or  economic  steps 

tiken,  were  in  a  sense  saying  edu- 

is  a  key  to  the  economic  future 

country;  two  very  distinguished 


vrould  suggest  that  S.  1150  is  per- 
best  investment  opportunity 
will   have   in   this   session: 
investment. 
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Our  national  defense  depends  on  a 
well-educated  population.  The  very 
foundation  of  democratic  government 
depends  upon  a  well-educated  elector- 
ate. While  this  bill  may  not  equal  the 
Department  of  Defense  budget  in  dol- 
lars, it  provides  even  greater  national 
security  by  maintaining  access  to  high- 
er education.  To  me  this  is  our  na- 
tional defense  initiative  of  the  year. 

I  commend  my  colleagues  again  on 
the  Labor  Committee — and  there  are 
many  besides  the  two  leaders  that  I 
have  acknowledged,  and  I  see  my  col- 
leagues on  the  floor  today:  Senator  Jim 
Jeffords  of  Vermont,  Senator  Ted 
Kennedy  of  Massachusetts,  two  other 
members  of  the  committee — and  all  the 
other  members  who  together  collec- 
tively brought  us  this  bill  today. 

Mr.  President,  the  political  climate 
in  our  country  today  is  much  different 
than  it  was  when  this  act  was  first 
passed  in  1965.  Our  belts  are  pulled 
much  tighter  than  they  were  during 
the  Great  Society  days.  At  a  time  when 
dollars  are  few,  people  may  ask  how  on 
Earth  can  we  afford  to  spend  even  more 
money  on  education.  Mr.  President,  the 
answer  is,  of  course,  we  cannot  afford 
to  do  less. 

People  across  the  Nation  are  suggest- 
ing what  they  believe  to  be  the  most 
important  steps  our  Government  can 
take  to  help  keep  our  country  afloat 
during  this  recession— cut  the  capital 
gains,  push  to  open  trade  barriers, 
bring  economic  relief  to  the  middle 
class.  All  of  these  may  be  very  valuable 
measures  and  could  be  helpful  perhaps 
in  the  short  term.  But  today  again  I 
emphasize  we  must  think  in  the  long 
term. 

I  indicated  today  in  our  hearing  that 
it  was  the  most  important  hearing  in 
my  view  that  we  have  had  this  session 
by  the  Appropriations  Committee  be- 
cause the  chairman.  Senator  Byrd, 
posed  the  question  to  these  economists. 
What  do  you  suggest  we  do  today? 
Then  he  said,  now  wait  a  minute.  Let 
us  assume  that  perhaps  we  are  in  1997, 
and  with  the  economic  conditions  of 
today  having  their  full  playout  by 
1997  .  .  .  what— if  in  1997  you  were  sit- 
ting here — is  there  that  you  wished  you 
had  told  us  in  1992  that  you  did  not  tell 
us? 

I  considered  it  important  for  the  sim- 
ple reason  that  Senator  Byrd  was  ask- 
ing these  economists  to  advise  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  on  what  we 
should  do  today  for  the  long  term,  not 
just  what  should  we  do  today  to  get 
over  to  the  next  fiscal  year. 

I  must  say  to  you  during  the  tenure 
of  my  chairmanship,  as  well  as  the 
chairmanship  before  and  since,  our  ap- 
propriations process  has  most  always 
been  geared  to  how  do  we  get  over  to 
the  next  fiscal  year.  How  do  we  get  be- 
yond the  problems  of  this  year  and 
postpone,  or  delay,  or  project  it,  or 
whatever,  into  the  next  year? 

But  today,  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee and  the  colloquy  that  we  all  en- 


gaged in  by  this  triggering,  we  began 
to  think  1997,  1998,  1999,  the  year  2000. 
And  for  the  people  who  think  2000  is  100 
years  away,  let  me  remind  you,  it  is 
only  8  years  away — a  little  more  than  a 
single  term  of  a  Senator.  So  put  it  in 
any  framework  of  time,  and  it  is  upon 
us. 

So  I  urge  that  we  look  at  this  as 
long-term  investment.  The  dollars 
should  not  deter  us  from  the  support  of 
this  bill.  Long-term  thinking  does  not 
come  easily  in  an  election  year  either. 
It  is  not  only  a  problem  with  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  to  try  to  find  a 
way  to  get  through  to  the  next  fiscal 
year.  We  also  now  have  this 
compounded  as  a  sort  of  a  constriction 
on  long-term  thinking  because  it  is  a 
Presidential  election  year. 

Let  me  add,  too,  that  the  private  sec- 
tor is  not  any  better  off  in  looking  at 
the  long-term  problems.  I  read  articles, 
as  all  of  my  colleagues  have  read  arti- 
cles, that  a  CEO  today  that  would  walk 
into  his  board  of  directors  meeting  and 
propose  a  5-year  investment  program 
would  have  a  hard  time  because  they 
are  asking  him  for  the  quarterly  re- 
port. And  many  CEO's  are  being  today 
tenured  on  a  quarterly  basis,  not  on  a 
5-year  plan  that  is  not  going  to  pay  off 
in  5  years  for  the  investment  he  is  sug- 
gesting today. 

I  recognize  there  are  all  kinds  of  eco- 
nomic forces  that  help  create  these  cir- 
cumstances but  what  I  am  saying  is 
many  in  the  private  sector  are  looking 
from  quarter  to  quarter  in  their  eco- 
nomic investments,  as  we  are  looking 
from  year  to  year.  This  bill  is  giving  us 
a  perspective  of  distance,  of  time,  of 
long-term  vision.  That  is  another  rea- 
son why  I  enthusiastically  support  this 
legislation. 

This  is  not  just  for  economics.  Let 
me  say  it  is  for  the  defense  of  the  Na- 
tion, and  it  is  for  the  political  stability 
of  the  Nation,  as  well  as  for  the  eco- 
nomic health  of  the  Nation. 

The  provisions  in  this  bill  vastly  ex- 
pand the  amount  students  may  borrow 
to  help  them  finance  their  education. 
In  addition,  this  legislation  increases 
the  amount  the  Federal  Government 
can  simply  give  them  through  grants 
to  help  them  fund  the  college  bills. 

During  the  time  when  many  States 
are  cutting  their  educational  expenses 
drastically — and  my  State  is  one  of 
them — it  is  not  just  educational  budg- 
ets that  are  being  cut  by  one  of  these 
simple,  quick  fixes  that  was  initiated 
by  petition  in  my  State,  one  of  the 
first  States  to  have  that  in  the  referen- 
dum. The  people  were  misled,  in  my 
view,  to  think  that  a  simple  5-percent 
limitation  on  any  taxes  was  going  to 
solve  their  property  tax  problem  and 
all  of  the  other  tax  problems,  and  all  it 
has  done  is  undermine  the  stability  of 
my  State. 

I  point  out  also  that  it  is  an  interest- 
ing commentary.  Our  State  is  divided 
with  the  Cascade  Mountain  range,  and 
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everything  east  of  the  mountains  is 
called  as  the  rural  area,  sometimes  re- 
ferred to  as  cowboy  and  wheat  country. 
The  west  of  the  mountain  is  where  the 
urban  population  is.  Think  of  this: 
with  one  exception,  every  county  east 
of  the  mountains  in  rural  Oregon  voted 
down  this  initiative — the  biggest  prop- 
erty owners  in  the  counties.  Everyone 
west  of  the  mountains,  urban  areas, 
voted  for  it. 

Of  course,  the  educational  impact  is 
heavier  on  the  populated  areas.  And 
yet  the  very  people  that  thought  they 
were  finding  a  quick  fix  for  some  dis- 
illusionment and  concern  about  the 
grrowing  cost  of  State  government  are 
now  beginning  to  understand  that  they 
are  going  to  pay  the  highest  bill.  I 
think  it  is  incumbent  upon  the  Federal 
Government  to  do  what  it  can  to  pro- 
vide increased  resources  to  sustain  our 
national  educational  institutions. 

I  failed  to  say  that  often  these  cost- 
cutting  measures  recommended  by  this 
example  in  my  State,  instead  of  easing 
the  burden,  has  increased  the  burden. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  to  have 
played  a  small  role  in  crafting  a  por- 
tion of  this  legislation.  I  will  do  a  com- 
mercial at  this  point.  It  was  successful 
only  because  of  the  support  we  have 
from  the  leadership  in  the  committee 
from  Senators  Pell,  Kassebaum,  Jef- 
fords, and  others,  and  that  is,  this  is 
the  title  XI  which  reauthorizes  the 
urban  grant  initiative. 

As  you  know,  I  introduced  legislation 
on  this  matter  last  June,  which  has 
been  incorporated  by  the  committee. 
And  for  the  first  time,  Mr.  President, 
Congress  has  appropriated  funds,  ap- 
proximately $8  million  for  fiscal  year 
1992,  to  make  it  the  first  appropriation 
of  the  urban  grant  program  since  its 
original  enactment.  This  is  a  focus 
upon  urban  higher  education  so  they 
may  form  partnerships  with  school  sys- 
tems and  local  governments  and  busi- 
nesses and  nonprofit  institutions  to  de- 
velop a  consortia  approach  to  solve  se- 
vere urban  problems,  social  problems, 
economic  problems,  housing  problems; 
and  all  of  the  other  problems  that  are 
unique  to  urban  America. 

We  have  the  land  grant  colleges  that 
have  their  focus  upon  the  support  for 
the  rural  areas  of  our  State  and  of  our 
Nation.  Now  this  has  become  the  equiv- 
alent of  the  focus  upon  the  unique 
urban  problems.  I  think  that  to  deal 
with  urban  poverty,  health  care,  crime 
prevention,  housing  and  infrastructure, 
environmental  concerns  and  economic 
developments,  concerns  of  the  elderly 
and  of  the  disabled,  is  a  very  important 
reason  and  base  for  this  particular  sec- 
tion. 

Our  Nation's  urban  centers  are  facing 
increasingly  pressing  problems  and 
needs  certainly  in  these  critical  areas. 
Yet,  we  have  the  resources  ready  to  de- 
ploy to  improve  these  conditions,  and 
they  are  in  the  Nation's  institutions  of 
higher       education,        people        with 
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underutilized  schools,  knowledge  and 
experience  who  sure  capable  of  provid- 
ing a  vast  range  of  services  toward  the 
elimination  of  these  problems. 

I  believe  that  these  urban  institu- 
tions should  better  use  their  resources 
by  joining  hands  with  key  players  in 
their  communities  to  make  a  signifi- 
cant contribution  to  improving  the 
urban  condition. 

Portland  State  University,  in  my 
State,  an  institution  in  the  largest 
metropolitan  city,  is  poised  to  under- 
take this  kind  of  partnership.  The  au- 
thorization for  this  program,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  merely  $20  million.  I  say 
"merely"  only  on  the  basis  that  when 
you  contrast  it  to  other  accounts  in 
not  only  this  educational  budget  but 
other  budgets  as  well,  it  is  really,  rel- 
atively speaking,  a  small  amount.  Even 
though  it  is  modest,  the  prospects  are 
bright  that  this  approach  may  generate 
and  leverage  additional  resources  with- 
in these  communities.  And  so  I  urge 
you  to  look  at  this  $20  million  as  mere- 
ly seed  money,  seed  money,  leverage. 
Who  knows  whether  it  is  going  to  be  a 
20-to-l  or  10-to-l  leverage?  But  cer- 
tainly in  collaboration  with  these 
other  agencies  and  groups  in  the  urban 
centers,  it  can  be  very  important  seed 
money. 

I  am  grateful  again  to  Senator  Kas- 
TEN  and  Senator  Dole  for  their  inter- 
est in  the  urban  grant  concept.  As  I 
have  already  paid  tribute  to  Senator 
Kassebaum,  Senator  Pell,  Senator 
Kennedy,  and  Senator  Jeffords,  I  just 
want  to  specifically  add  to  that  list 
Senator  Kasten  and  Senator  Dole.  In 
addition.  Senator  Dole  has  expressed 
an  interest  in  applying  this  concept  to 
problems  of  the  disabled,  and  I  wel- 
come that  addition  to  the  urban  grant 
focus. 

I  also  intend  to  work  with  my  col- 
leagues on  the  Labor  Conrmiittee,  as 
this  bill  goes  to  conference,  to  retain 
some  of  the  details  of  the  urban  grant 
title. 

I  look  forward  to  the  debate  on  this 
important  legislation,  and  I  think  we 
are  launching  today  with  a  very  clear 
character  to  this  bill,  and  that  is  the 
bipartisan  support  tjiis  bill  represents. 
That  is  important  at  the  congressional 
level,  and  it  is  also  important  from  the 
executive  branch  level. 

I  want  to  take  a  moment,  too,  to 
focus  on  Education  Secretary  Lamar 
Alexander  and  his  dynamic  leadership 
in  the  field  of  education  and  for  Presi- 
dent Bush  for  wanting  to  become  the 
educational  President. 

Let  me  say  that  there  is  enough  work 
to  do  in  education  that  everybody  can 
become  the  educational  President,  Sen- 
ator, or  Congressman.  I  do  not  think 
we  have  to  get  into  a  feeling  of  com- 
petition with  the  White  House  or  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  I  think 
we  have  the  need  for  all  of  us  together 
to  focus  and  to  advance  the  cause  of 
education. 


So  I  am  very,  very  delighted  that  we 
have  brought  education  to  a  level  of 
concern  by  all  branches  of  Government 
today,  and  that  is  our  responsibility  in 
the  legislative  branch  to  bring  the  ve- 
hicle forward. 

During  the  next  few  days,  I  intend  to 
offer  my  amendment  to  designate  a  li- 
aison for  the  community  colleges  with- 
in the  Department  of  Education.  Mr. 
President,  we  all  know  that  commu- 
nity colleges  now  serve  vastly  in- 
creased numbers  of  students,  and  it  is 
high  time  that  our  national  education 
system  recognize  the  role  they  play  by 
providing  an  advocate  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  join  me  in 
this  endeavor.  Having  been  privileged 
to  be  Governor  of  my  State  at  a  time 
when  we  launched  the  community  col- 
lege system,  I  can  remember  a  lot  of 
feeling  that  this  is  another  dilution  of 
the  educational  resources  and,  there- 
fore, why  go  into  a  community  college 
system? 

Once  it  was  established,  there  was 
sort  of  a  feeling  it  is  not  higher  edu- 
cation, per  se,  under  the  unified  system 
of  education  we  have  in  the  State 
board  of  education,  and  therefore  we 
put  it  over  in  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cation, which  is  fairly  focused  on  sec- 
ondary education,  special,  and  handi- 
capped. It  was  thought  of  as  neither 
fish  nor  fowl. 

It  has  now  matured  in  many  States 
of  the  country  to  be  such  an  integral 
part  of  the  total  education  picture,  and 
ought  to  have  recognition  and  an  ade- 
quate role  in  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cation so  it  does  not  get  lost  between 
the  cracks,  between  the  public  elemen- 
tary, secondary,  and  postsecondary  or 
higher  education. 

The  human  mind,  we  all  agree,  is  a 
terrible  thing  to  waste.  Today's  efforts 
by  this  body  demonstrate  a  commit- 
ment to  elevate  education  above  the 
political  fray.  I  believe  this  is  a  dawn- 
ing bright  day  for  education,  and  I  for 
one  could  not  be  more  pleased. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  yield  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  I,  first  of  all,  com- 
mend the  Senator  for  a  profound  and 
insightful  statement  on  the  need  to  in- 
vest in  education.  On  the  future  of  the 
Nation,  I  think  we  all  recognize  that 
we  are  facing  some  very  difficult  times 
ahead  of  us  in  international  competi- 
tion, and  the  need  for  us  to  understand 
that  unless  we  improve  our  educational 
system  we  will  not  be  in  a  position  to 
compete. 

I  shared  the  Senator's  story  of  the 
economist  today.  But  I  think  one  of 
the  most  memorable  moments  in  my 
coming  to  the  Senate  is  the  first  group 
meeting  I  had  with  CEO's  in  my  office. 
I  anticipated  them  saying  to  me:  About 
capital  gains,  do  this  for  us.  What  they 
all  said  is:  What  you  have  to  do  is  in- 
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the  Senator  for  his  incredible 
contrihLtion  to  the  debate.  And  when 
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am  so  really  rewarded  for  hav- 
lisfened  to  the  Senator's  very  ex- 
statement  on  the  needs  for  this 
and  I  appreciate  his  remarks. 
Hatfield.  I  thank  the  senator 
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just  add  to  his  point.  It  is 
eresting  that  the  first  point  Dr. 
the  economist,  gave  to  our 
today  as  what  he  would  sug- 
a  prescription  the  Congress  can 
is  to  increase  Head  Start.  That 
Dr.  Herb  Stein  started, 
validates  not  only  what  the 
got  out  of  the  business  corn- 
leadership  that  recognized  this, 
vas  also  interesting  because  I 
c  )nfess  to  you  as  I  listened  to 
economists,  one  having  been  the 
for  a  Republican  President 
for  a  Democratic  President,  I 
to  my  staff  person,  and  I  said, 
had  not  heard  and  identified 
tatements.    where    would    you 

the  D  and  the  R?" 
t  was  a  slight  blend,  that  we 
the  D  with  Mr.  Stein  and  the 
Hr.  Schultze. 

not   think   this   is   peculiar.   I 
is  illustrative  that  there  are 
fundamentals  that  blend  today 
the  economic  problems,  that 
and  R's  are  far  less  important 
may  have  been  in  the  days 
Republican  high  tariff  and  Demo- 
trade  and  some  of  those  phi- 
were  so  identified  with  one 
the  other. 

oday  is  a  far  different  economic 
I  still  think  it  is  rather 
me  way  that  a  conservative  Re- 
President  was  the  man  who 
protectionism    with    the    Con- 
.  Ronald  Reagan,  and  how  this 
so  much  so  that  in  the 
it   became   the   Democratic 
hat  was  a  protectionist  party 
Republican  White  House  and 
lean    majority    in    the    Senate 


lut 
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said:  No,  we  cannot  have  protectionism 
and  advance  the  cause  of  the  econo- 
mists. 

I  only  use  these  as  illustrations,  as 
the  labels  and  positions  of  philosophi- 
cal history  have  all  become  mixed 
today  because  we  have  one  common, 
complex  problem.  Whatever  philosophy 
you  have,  you  have  to  address  certain 
fundamentals,  and  education  is  the 
key,  from  my  perspective. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  And  my  perspective, 
Mr.  President. 

I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  enter  into  a  colloquy  with  my  dis- 
tinguished friend  and  colleague  from 
Oregon. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  would  be  honored 
to  enter  into  a  colloquy  with  my  good 
friend  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  I  wish  to  commend  the 
Senator  for  his  persistent  leadership  in 
providing  legislation  and  funding  for 
encouraging  partnerships  and  collabo- 
ration to  solve  severe  urban  problems. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  appreciate  the 
kind  words  of  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin. We  are  all  too  familiar  with  the 
litany  of  problems  that  afflict  urban 
areas:  Issues  of  the  elderly,  of  families 
and  children,  of  the  poor;  urban  hous- 
ing and  infrastructure;  economic  devel- 
opment and  work  force  preparation; 
health  care;  school  systems  and  their 
disadvantaged  students.  For  too  long 
these  problems  have  been  shouldered 
by  the  school  boards,  superintendents, 
city  halls,  and  county  governments.  It 
is  time  for  the  entire  community  to 
come  together  to  solve  these  problems. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  I  agree  with  my  distin- 
guished friend.  Today  I  offered  an 
amendment  to  the  Higher  Education 
Act,  which  I  believe  will  further  ad- 
vance the  efforts  by  the  Senator  from 
Oregon.  My  amendment  establishes 
campus  and  community  crime  preven- 
tion, including  enhanced  security  and 
safety  awareness  measures  as  well  as 
coordinated  programs  addressing  the 
root  causes  of  crime.  This  expansion  of 
title  XI  will  establish  a  program  of 
Federal  support  for  urban  institutions 
of  higher  education  as  they  grapple 
with  crime  on  their  campuses  and  in 
the  surrounding  communities.  Unfortu- 
nately, violent  crime  in  America's 
cities  has  touched  the  lives  of  too 
many  Americans. 

In  my  home  State  of  Wisconsin,  the 
homicide  rate  in  the  city  of  Milwaukee 
increased  42  percent  between  1989  and 
1990.  Marquette  Univeraity  in  Milwau- 
kee has  experienced  five  tragic  remind- 
ers of  the  increasing  economic  deterio- 
ration and  criminal  activity  in  Ameri- 
ca's urban  communities.  In  the  past  6 
years,  five  Marquette  students  were 
killed  in  criminal  incidents. 

While  none  of  those  killings  occurred 
on  the  Marquette  campus,  they  all  oc- 
curred in  the  community  surrounding 
the  campus,  where  many  Marquette 
students  live  in  rental  housing. 


Marquette  and  most  other  American 
universities  have  recognized  that  infor- 
mation alone  will  not  solve  this  grow- 
ing problem.  Marquette  has  realized 
that  in  order  for  the  Nation's  urban 
universities  to  survive  to  perform  their 
educational  functions,  they  must  enter 
into  partnership  with  their  neighbor- 
hoods and  communities,  to  halt  the 
economic  deterioration  of  those  com- 
munities and  reduce  the  incidence  of 
criminal  activity  on  and  near  their 
campuses.  They  must  address  the  root 
causes  of  crime,  not  simply  report  on 
its  occurrence.  Marquette  has  stepped 
forward  with  a  partnership  plan  to  do 
just  this. 

Students,  faculty,  staff,  area  busi- 
nesses, residents,  community  organiza- 
tions, and  the  entire  neighborhood 
must  work  together  to  provide  a  safe 
environment  for  the  entire  community. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  wish  to  commend 
the  Senator  for  recognizing  the  need  to 
enhance  the  crime  component  in  title 
XI,  urban  community  service  section  of 
the  Higher  Education  Act.  The  upsurge 
in  violent  crime  in  America's  cities  has 
had  a  serious  impact  on  the  Nations' 
universities,  particularly  those  in  the 
inner  cities.  Again,  I  applaud  your  ef- 
forts to  recogrnize  the  need  for  univer- 
sities to  design  and  implement  pro- 
grams to  assist  urban  communities  to 
address  crime  and  other  severe  prob- 
lems facing  their  community. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
working  closely  with  me  on  these  im- 
portant provisions  and  I  salute  him  for 
his  continued  support  of  urban  commu- 
nity service  in  the  higher  education 
legislation. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
just  like  to  thank  my  colleagues  for 
the  words  and  wisdom  they  have  ex- 
pressed; first  the  Senator  from  Oregon, 
the  Senator  from  Kansas,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont.  Without  this  bipar- 
tisan approach,  we  would  not  be  where 
we  are  today. 

In  the  absence  of  any  other  Senators 
on  the  floor,  beseeching  them  to  come 
over  to  offer  the  amendments  they  may 
have,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Was  the  leader  time  re- 
served? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  will  advise  the  Republican  leader 
that  the  leaders'  time  has  been  re- 
served. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  my  statement  be  separated  from 


the  discussion  on  the  Higher  Education 
Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ALEX  HALEY 


Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  America 
lost  one  of  its  literary  giants  last  week 
with  the  untimely  death  of  Alex  Haley. 
Not  only  was  Mr.  Haley  a  great  writer, 
but  he  as  also  a  man  with  a  vision  who 
was  determined  to  fill  in  some  of  the 
holes  in  our  Nation's  history — a  history 
that  would  not  be  complete  without 
the  contributions  of  African-Ameri- 
cans. 

Through  his  Pulitzer  Prize-Winning 
book,  "Roots,  the  Saga  of  an  American 
Family,"  and  the  television  miniseries 
of  the  same  name,  Alex  Haley  brought 
a  new  dimension  to  our  own  history. 
While  this  new  dimension  may  have 
been  painful,  it  was  a  long  overdue  and 
welcome  addition.  Few  authors  can  be 
credited  with  changing  the  attitudes  of 
a  nation,  but  Alex  Haley  was  one  of 
them. 

Furthermore,  not  only  did  Alex 
Haley  celebrate  his  own  roots,  but  he 
also  spurred  all  of  us — whatever  race  or 
creed — to  reexamine  and  appreciate 
again  the  strengths,  joys,  and  indispen- 
sability  of  the  family. 

Just  as  the  family  will  survive  for- 
ever as  the  most  important  social  force 
in  America,  "roots"  will  stand  forever 
as  a  landmark  in  American  literature. 

I  know  that  all  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate join  with  me  in  extending  our  sym- 
pathies to  Mr.  Haley's  family  and 
friends,  which  include  his  widow,  Myra; 
his  son,  William;  his  two  daughters, 
Cynthia  and  Lydia;  and  also  his  broth- 
er, George,  who  has  provided  outstand- 
ing service  to  the  public  as  Chairman 
of  the  Postal  Rates  Commission.  I  have 
had  the  honor  of  knowing  the  Haley 
family  for  many  years  now,  and  I  can 
tell  you  they  are  a  special  group  of 
Americans. 

Mr.  President,  early  last  year,  my 
friend,  George  Haley  sent  me  a  copy  of 
a  Reader's  Digest  article  that  Alex  had 
written  about  their  father.  It  is  a  very 
inspiring  story  offering  the  lesson  that 
each  person  blessed  with  success  has  an 
obligation  to  return  part  of  that  bless- 
ing. 

Through  his  life's  work  which  af- 
fected countless  citizens  across  the 
world,  Alex  Haley  more  than  returned 
the  blessings  which  had  come  his  way. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle, entitled  "The  Man  On  the  Train," 
be  printed  in  the  Rkcord  following  my 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1). 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  America 
will  miss  the  voice  of  one  of  its  great- 
est writers,  but  his  words  will  echo  for- 
ever in  our  unique  and  inspirational 
history. 


EXHIBFT  1 

The  Man  on  the  Train 
(By  Alex  Haley) 

Whenever  my  brothers,  sister  and  I  get  to- 
gether we  inevitably  talk  about  Dad.  We  all 
owe  our  success  in  life  to  him— and  to  a  mys- 
terious man  he  met  one  night  on  a  train. 

Our  father,  Simon  Alexander  Haley,  was 
born  in  1892  and  reared  in  the  small  fanning 
town  of  Savannah,  Tenn.  He  was  the  eighth 
child  of  Alec  Haley— a  tough-wUled  former 
slave  and  part-time  sharecropper- and  of  a 
woman  named  Queen. 

Although  sensitive  and  emotional,  my 
grandmother  could  be  tough-willed  herself, 
especially  when  It  came  to  her  children.  One 
of  her  ambitions  was  that  my  father  be  edu- 
cated. 

Back  then  in  Savannah  a  boy  was  consid- 
ered "wasted"  if  he  remained  in  school  after 
he  was  big  enough  to  do  farm  work.  So  when 
my  father  reached  the  sixth  grade.  Queen 
began  massaging  Grandfather's  ego. 

"Since  we  have  eight  children,"  she  would 
argue,  "wouldn't  it  be  prestigious  if  we  delib- 
erately wasted  one  and  got  him  educated?" 
After  many  arguments,  Grandfather  let  Dad 
finish  the  eighth  grade.  Still,  he  had  to  work 
in  the  fields  after  school. 

But  Queen  was  not  satisfied.  As  eighth 
grade  ended,  she  began  planting  seeds,  say- 
ing Grandfather's  image  would  reach  new 
heights  If  their  son  went  to  high  school. 

Her  barrage  worked.  Stern  old  Alec  Haley 
handed  my  father  five  hard-earned  ten-dollar 
bills,  told  him  never  to  ask  for  more  and  sent 
him  off  to  high  school.  Traveling  flrat  by 
mule  cart  and  then  by  train— the  first  train 
he  had  ever  seen— Dad  finally  alighted  in 
Jackson,  Tenn.,  where  he  enrolled  in  the  pre- 
paratory department  of  Lane  College.  The 
black  Methodist  school  offered  courses  up 
through  junior  college. 

Dad's  S50  was  soon  used  up,  and  to  continue 
In  school,  he  worked  as  a  waiter,  a  handy- 
man and  a  helper  at  a  school  for  wayward 
boys.  And  when  winter  came,  he'd  arise  at  4 
a.m.,  go  into  prosperous  white  families' 
homes  and  make  fires  so  the  residents  would 
awaken  In  comfort. 

Poor  Simon  became  something  of  a  campus 
joke  with  his  one  pair  of  pants  and  shoes, 
and  his  droopy  eyes.  Often  he  was  found 
asleep  with  a  textbook  fallen  into  his  lap. 

The  constant  struggle  to  earn  money  took 
Its  toll.  Dad's  grades  began  to  founder.  But 
he  pushed  onward  and  completed  senior  high. 
Next  he  enrolled  in  A  &  T  College  in  Greens- 
boro, N.C.,  a  land-grant  school  where  he 
struggled  through  freshman  and  sophomore 
years. 

One  bleak  afternoon  at  the  close  of  his  sec- 
ond year,  Dad  was  called  Into  a  teacher's  of- 
fice and  told  that  he'd  failed  a  course — one 
that  required  a  textbook  he'd  been  too  poor 
to  buy. 

A  ponderous  sense  of  defeat  dascended 
upon  him.  For  years  he'd  given  his  utmost, 
and  now  he  felt  he  had  accomplished  noth- 
ing. Maybe  he  should  return  home  to  his 
original  destiny  of  sharecropping. 

But  days  later,  a  letter  came  from  the 
Pullman  Company  saying  he  was  one  of  24 
black  college  men  selected  from  hundreds  of 
applicants  to  be  summertime  sleeping-car 
porters.  Dad  was  ecstatic.  Here  was  a  chance! 
He  eagerly  reported  for  duty  and  was  as- 
signed a  Buffalo-to-Pittsburgh  train. 

The  train  was  racketing  along  one  morning 
about  2  a.m.  when  the  porter's  buzzer  sound- 
ed. Dad  sprang  up,  jerked  on  his  white  jacket 
and  made  his  way  to  the  passenger  berths. 
There  a  distinguished-looking  man  said  he 
and  his  wife  were  having  trouble  sleeping. 


and  they  t)Oth  wanted  glasses  of  warm  milk. 
Dad  brought  milk  and  napkins  on  a  silver 
tray.  The  man  handed  one  glass  through  the 
lower-berth  curtains  to  his  wife  and,  sipping 
from  his  own  glass,  began  to  engage  Dad  in 
conversation. 

Pullman  Company  rules  strictly  prohibited 
any  conversation  beyond  "Yes,  sir"  or  "No, 
ma'am,"    but   this    passenger    kept   asking 
questions.  He  even  followed  Dad  back  into 
the  porter's  cubicle. 
"Where  are  you  from?" 
"Savannah,  Tennessee,  sir." 
"You  speak  quite  well." 
"Thank  you,  sir." 

"What  work  did  you  do  before  this?" 
"I'm  a  student  at  A  &  T  College  In  Greens- 
boro, sir."  Dad  felt  no  need  to  add  that  be 
was      considering      returning      home      to 
sharecrop. 

The  man  looked  at  him  keenly,  finally 
wished  him  well  and  returned  to  his  bunk. 

The  next  morning,  the  train  reached  Pitts- 
burgh. At  a  time  when  SO  cents  was  a  good 
tip,  the  man  gave  five  dollars  to  Simon 
Haley,  who  was  profusely  grateful.  All  sum- 
mer, he  had  been  saving  every  tip  he  re- 
ceived, and  when  the  Job  finally  ended,  he 
had  accumulated  enough  to  buy  his  own 
mule  and  plow.  But  he  realized  his  savings 
could  also  pay  for  one  full  semester  at  A  & 
T  without  his  having  to  work  a  single  odd 
job. 

Dad  decided  he  deserved  at  least  one  se- 
mester free  of  outside  work.  Only  that  way 
would  he  know  what  grades  he  could  truly 
achieve. 

He  returned  to  Greensboro,  but  no  sooner 
did  he  arrive  on  campus  than  he  was  sum- 
moned by  the  college  president.  Dad  was  full 
of  apprehension  as  he  seated  himself  before 
the  great  man. 

"I  have  a  letter  here,  Simon,"  the  presi- 
dent said. 
"Yes,  sir." 

"You  were  a  porter  for  Pullman  this  sum- 
mer?" 
"Yes,  sir." 

"Did  you  meet  a  certain  man  one  night 
and  bring  him  warm  milk?" 
"Yes,  sir." 

"Well,  his  name  is  Mr.  R.  S.  M.  Boyce,  and 
he's  a  retired  executive  of  the  Curtis  Pub- 
lishing Company,  which  publishes  The  Satur- 
day Evening  Post.  He  has  donated  SSOO  for 
your  board,  tuition  and  books  for  the  entire 
school  year." 
My  father  was  astonished. 
The  surprise  grant  not  only  enabled  Dad  to 
finish  A  &  T,  but  to  graduate  first  in  his 
class.  And  that  achievement  earned  him  a 
full  scholarship  to  Cornell  University  in 
Ithaca.  N.Y. 

In  1920.  Dad.  then  a  newlywed,  moved  to 
Ithaca  with  his  bride.  Bertha.  He  entered 
Cornell  to  pursue  his  Master's  degree,  and 
my  mother  enrolled  at  the  Ithaca  Conserv- 
atory of  Music  to  study  piano.  I  was  born  the 
following  year. 

One  day  decades  later,  editors  of  The  Sat- 
urday Evening  Post  invited  me  to  their  edi- 
torial offices  in  New  York  to  discuss  the  con- 
densation of  my  first  book,  "The  Autobiog- 
raphy of  Malcolm  X."  I  was  so  proud,  so 
happy,  to  be  sitting  in  those  wood-paneled 
offices  on  Lexington  Avenue.  Suddenly  I  re- 
membered Mr.  Boyce,  and  how  it  was  his 
generosity  that  enabled  me  to  be  there  amid 
those  editors,  as  a  writer.  And  then  I  began 
to  cry.  I  just  couldn't  help  It. 

We  children  of  Simon  Haley  often  reflect 
on  Mr.  Boyce  and  his  investment  in  a  less 
fortunate  human  being.  By  the  ripple  effect 
of  his  generosity,  we  also  benefited.  Instead 
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of  being! raised  on  a  sharecrop  farm,  we  grew 
up  In  a  lome  with  educated  parents,  shelves 
full  of  b  )oks,  and  with  pride  in  ourselves.  My 
brother  Seorge  is  chairman  of  the  U.S.  Post- 
al Rate  Commission;  Julius  is  an  architect. 
Lois  a  n  usic  teacher  and  I'm  a  writer. 

Mr.  R  S.  M.  Boyce  dropped  like  a  blessing 
into  my  father's  life.  What  some  may  see  as 
a  chanc  s  encounter,  I  see  as  the  working  of 
a  myste  ious  power  for  good. 

And  I  jelieve  that  each  person  blessed  with 
success  has  an  obligation  to  return  part  of 
that  ble  ssing.  We  must  all  live  and  act  like 
the  mar  on  the  train. 
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STUDY  ON  DEFENSE  CUTS 


iJOLE.  Mr.  President,  yesterday, 
Warner,  Senator  Domenici, 
Stevens,  and  I  released  a 
•n  the  effects  that  massive  de- 
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give  you  a  little  background, 
of  1990,  both  the   House  and 
were  deliberating  budget  pro- 
most  of  which  included  radical 
our  national  defense.  As  I  re- 
term    "peace   dividend  '   had 
Saddam  Hussein  was  un- 
to most  of  the  world,  the  econ- 
still  strong,  Gorbachev  was 
power,  and  the  rush  was  on  to 
defense  dollars  to  fund  an  endless 
new  social  experiments.  It  oc- 
to  me  that  we  should  take  a 
look  at  the  potential  economic 
impactjof  some  of  these  proposals. 

tasking  letter  to  the  Congres- 
Judget  Office  dated  July  10,  1990. 
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oncerned  that  a  too-rapid  decline  in 
spending  may  precipitate  severe 
dislocations  on  local,  regional,  and 
potentiilly,  the  national  economy.  While  our 
spending  should  be  predicated  upon 
nat  onal  security  needs,  it  is  the  respon- 
of  Congress  to  fully  assess  the  eco- 
amifications  of  the  defense  budget 
now  under  consideration,  and  se- 
(jourse  for  our  defense  spending  with 
facts  in  hand. 
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Ther  s  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  0  "dered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recori  •  as  follows: 


U.S.  Senate, 
Office  of  the  Repubucan  Leader, 

Washington,  DC.  July  10. 1990. 
Mr.  Robert  D.  Reischauer. 
Director.  Congressional  Budget  Office.    Wash- 
ington, DC. 

Dear  Bob:  I  am  concerned  that  a  too  rapid 
decline  in  our  defense  spending  may  precipi- 
tate severe  economic  dislocations  on  local, 
regional,  and  potentially,  the  national  econ- 
omy. While  our  defense  spending  should  be 
predicated  upon  our  national  security  needs, 
it  is  the  responsibility  of  Congress  to  fully 
assess  the  economic  ramifications  of  the  de- 
fense budget  proposals  now  under  consider- 
ation and  select  a  course  for  our  defense 
spending  with  all  of  the  facts  at  hand.  There- 
fore, I  am  writing  to  ask  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  to  conduct  an  analysis  of  the 
effect  that  these  defense  budget  proposals 
would  have  on  the  economy  as  a  whole  while 
paying  special  attention  to  the  effects  on  se- 
lected regional  and  local  economies. 

This  analysis  would  assume  funding  alloca- 
tions, program  cuts/terminations,  base  clo- 
sures and  manpower  reductions  as  provided 
by  the  Department  of  Defense  Comptroller 
for  each  of  the  budget  proposals  analyzed. 
The  baseline  economic  assumptions  of  inter- 
est rates,  GNP,  employment  and  other  re- 
quired elements  of  economic  modeling 
should  be  consistent  with  current  CBO  as- 
sumptions. 

This  study  would  seek  to  quantify  the  im- 
pact on  employment,  financial  markets, 
state  and  federal  revenue,  and  other  eco- 
nomic indicators  both  direct  and  indirect 
that  would  result  from  the  adoption  of  the 
specified  budget  proposals. 

Because  the  Congress  is  currently  delib- 
erating budget  resolutions  in  both  the  House 
and  Senate,  the  results  of  this  study  are 
needed  as  quickly  as  possible.  Dan  Stanley, 
from  my  staff,  will  assist  you  and  answer 
any  questions  that  you  may  have  on  this 
matter.  Please  feel  free  to  contact  him  at 
224-6521. 

Sincerely, 

Bob  Dole, 
U.S.  Senate. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  want  to  talk  about  the 
results  of  this  study,  but  first  let  me 
take  a  moment  to  review  what  has  hap- 
pened since  I  made  that  request  to 
CBO:  Saddam  Hussein  invaded  Kuwait, 
a  historic  bipartisan  budget  agreement 
was  reached,  and  Desert  Shield  and 
Desert  Storm  demonstrated  that  Amer- 
ica's military  investment  was  both 
prudent  and  effective. 

But,  in  less  than  2  years,  we  have 
come  full  circle.  The  Democrats  have 
already  dismissed  our  dramatic  victory 
in  the  Persian  Gulf,  once  again  de- 
clared that  no  threats  exist  to  our  se- 
curity, are  poised  to  trash  the  budget 
agreement,  stand  ready  to  gut  our 
military,  and  begin  another  wild  social 
spending  spree  that  will  not  only  wreck 
our  economy  in  the  near  term,  but  frit- 
ter away  our  future  economic  growth 
as  well.  Some  things  never  change. 

The  difference  in  1992,  however,  is 
that  the  American  people  are  waking 
up.  According  to  the  CBO,  defense  cuts 
already  enacted  by  the  Congress  are 
going  to  cause  at  least  600,000  defense- 
related  jobs  to  disappear.  Already,  tens 
of  thousands  of  American  aerospace 
workers — the    backbone    of   America's 


technological  crown  jewel— have  found 
themselves  in  the  unemployment  line. 
They  find  themselves  laid  off  not  be- 
cause of  the  fall  of  communism,  but  be- 
cause year  after  year,  since  1985,  the 
Democrats  have  demanded  cuts  in  the 
defense  budget.  These  are  many  of  the 
same  people  that  the  Democrats  tell  us 
are  hurting.  Yes,  they  are  hurting. 
Why? 

Under  the  Democrats  plan  to  double 
the  cuts  in  defense,  the  CBO  clearly 
demonstrates  that  these  losses  would 
grow  dramatically — perhaps  as  many 
as  1.4  million  jobs  would  disappear  by 
1997.  Some  want  to  go  even  farther, 
proposing  to  slash  over  $200  billion  out 
of  defense. 

The  President,  Secretary  Cheney  and 
General  Powell  propose  a  prudent  build 
down  of  our  national  defense — consist- 
ent with  the  great  uncertainty  that  ex- 
ists in  this  dangerous  world.  But  the 
Democrats  want  to  bum  down  defense 
and  squander  the  money.  According  to 
the  CBO,  this  will  take  a  serious 
human  toll.  When  you  cut  defense, 
somebody  looses. 

But  the  Democrats  want  it  both 
ways.  When  congressional  demands  to 
cut  the  defense  budget  force  Secretary 
Cheney  to  terminate  hundreds  of  de- 
fense programs  and  close  scores  of 
bases,  the  Democrats  cry  foul. 

So  let  us  face  the  facts.  Slashing 
away  at  defense  slashes  away  at  people, 
at  communities,  at  our  industrial  base, 
and  at  our  security.  Those  are  the 
facts.  You  cannot  have  it  both  ways. 

The  response  to  this  CBO  study  has 
been  particularly  revealing.  I  have 
been  accused  of  timing  the  release  of 
this  study.  I  have  been  accused  of  care- 
fully selecting  case  studies  to  embar- 
rass Democrats.  And.  I  have  been  ac- 
cused of  wasting  the  taxpayers'  money 
for  wanting  to  know  what  would  hap- 
pen to  our  economy  should  the  Con- 
gress adopt  the  Democrats'  budget  pro- 
posals. 

I  want  the  record  clear  on  this  mat- 
ter. I  asked  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office  for  this  study  in  July  1990.  A 
copy  of  my  request  has  been  placed  in 
the  Record.  The  final  results  of  this 
analysis  were  not  available  to  me  until 
yesterday.  Further,  I  authorized  the 
CBO  to  prebrief  all  Members  whose  dis- 
tricts were  discussed  in  the  study. 

Originally,  I  asked  the  CBO  to  do  this 
analysis  State-by-State,  but  I  was  told 
that  they  could  not  accommodate  that 
request.  Instead,  CBO  proposed  to  do 
case  studies  of  the  economic  effects  of 
defense  cuts  on  the  local  economies  of 
their  choice.  It  was  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office— an  organization  some- 
times criticized  by  Republicans  as 
being  biased  toward  the  Democrats — an 
organization  staunchly  defended  by 
Democrats  as  being  completely  non- 
partisan and  unbiased — it  was  the  CBO 
who  selected  the  specific  case  studies — 
without  any  suggestion  or  direction 
from  me  or  my  staff. 


The  CBO  chose  to  look  at  Maine. 
Now.  the  last  time  I  checked.  Senator 
Cohen  also  represents  Maine,  and  he  is 
a  Republican.  Perhaps  he  is  a  bit  more 
sensitive  to  the  effect  of  rapid  defense 
cuts. 

The  CBO  also  looked  at  what  will 
happen  in  the  communities  surround- 
ing Fort  Ord,  CA.  when  it  closes.  I 
must  note  that  California  has  a  Repub- 
lican Senator— who  happens  to  be  up 
for  reelection  this  year.  And  I  must  re- 
mind my  colleagues  that  Fort  Ord  had 
already  been  selected  for  closure  long 
before  I  requested  this  study.  But. 
again,  the  CBO  selected  Fort  Ord  for 
analysis. 

The  third  case  study  focused  on  the 
local  economic  effects  of  defense  cut- 
backs at  McDonnell  Douglas,  the  larg- 
est defense  contractor  in  the  Nation 
and  the  largest  employer  in  St.  Louis. 
MO — a  State  with  two  Republican  Sen- 
ators. And,  as  in  the  first  two  cases, 
this  was  CBO's  choice. 

I  find  it  interesting  that  the  Demo- 
crats want  to  talk  about  how  people 
are  hurting,  but  refuse  to  talk  about 
the  pain  inflicted  by  their  defense 
cuts — billions-of-dollars  in  GNP,  and 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  jobs.  You  can- 
not have  it  both  ways. 

In  my  view,  the  responsible  approach 
is  to  take  a  careful  look  before  we  act. 
That  is  why  I  directed  this  study.  I  en- 
courage my  colleagues  to  read  it. 

And  I  would  place  it  in  the  Record, 
but  it  is  rather  voluminous  and  it 
would  cost  a  great  deal  of  taxpayers' 
money.  But  copies  are  available  at  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office,  and  I 
would  be  happy  to  make  copies  avail- 
able to  any  of  my  colleagues. 

I  say  again  that  I  think  it  is  an  indi- 
cation of  when  you  make  massive  cuts, 
when  you  say,  take  it  out  of  defense, 
take  it  out  of  defense,  $50,  $100,  $150, 
$200  billion.  And  defense  was  never 
meant  to  be  a  jobs  program.  But  before 
we  act,  before  we  put  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  people  out  of  work — as  I  said 
an  estimated,  in  one  case,  1.4  million — 
we  better  find  out  for  certain  what  the 
ramifications  will  be. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor  and 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  proceed  as 
in  morning  business  for  a  few  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Thurmond  per- 
taining to  the  introduction  of  S.  2244 
are  located  in  today's  Record  under 
"Statements  on  Introduced  Bills  and 
Joint  Resolutions.") 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Simon).  The  Senator  from  Ohio  is  rec- 
ognized. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  I  be  permitted 
to  address  the  Senate  as  in  morning 
business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  I  have  an  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  just  wonder  if  the  Sen- 
ator would  be  willing  to  let  the  amend- 
ment at  least  be  stated? 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  am  sorry? 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  say,  I  have  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  If  my  coUeagrue 
would  not  mind,  our  distinguished  col- 
league. Senator  Glenn,  orbited  the 
Earth  30  years  ago  today.  I  would  just 
like  to  make 

Mr.  HELMS.  You  have  persuaded  me. 
Senator. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  thank  my  col- 
league. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  is  recognized. 


THIRTIETH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
JOHN  GLENN'S  SPACE  FLIGHT 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  to  call  my  colleagues  attention  to 
the  fact  that  today  marks  an  impor- 
tant anniversary  for  our  country  and 
for  one  of  our  distinguished  colleagues. 
Thirty  years  ago  today,  on  February 
20,  1962,  Col.  John  GliENN  of  New  Con- 
cord, OH,  blasted  off  atop  a  Mercury 
Redstone  rocket  and  took  his  Friend- 
ship 7  space  capsule  into  space,  becom- 
ing the  first  American  to  orbit  the 
Earth. 

In  a  sense  all  of  America  went  with 
John  Glenn  on  his  three  orbits.  Most 
of  us  followed  his  journey  by  TV  or 
radio.  We  cheered  his  blastoff.  We  lis- 
tened intently  as  he  described  his  view 
of  our  planet  from  space.  We  held  our 
breath  as  the  capsule  re-entered  the  at- 
mosphere, and  we  cheered  again  when 
it  safely  splashed  down  in  the  Atlantic 
Ocean. 

The  entire  Nation  had  a  shared  sense 
of  pride  in  the  space-age  accomplish- 
ments of  that  day.  We  saluted  the 
brave  astronaut  as  America's  hero.  He 
made  us  all  proud.  We  stood  a  little 
taller. 

But  John  Glenn  was  not  through 
serving  his  country.  He  went  on  to 
serve  Ohio  and  America  well  and  ably 
in  the  U.S.  Senate  since  1975. 

I  congratulate  my  friend,  John 
Glenn.  He  is  my  colleague.  On  the  an- 
niversary of  his  historic  flight,  it  is  a 
day  for  all  of  us  in  this  body  to  be 
proud  of. 

I  particularly  want  to  give  recogni- 
tion to  that  lady  who  was  waiting  for 
him  patiently,  concerned,   tense,  sup- 


portive when  he  went  up  and  when  he 
returned,  his  beloved,  his  devoted,  his 
dedicated,  his  supportive  wife  Annie. 

All  of  us  can  say  that  America  is  for- 
tunate to  have  men  like  Col.  John 
Glenn,  who  did  us  all  proud  30  years 
ago  today.  We  are  all  fortunate  to  have 
Senator  Glenn  serving  with  us  here  in 
the  Senate. 


HIGHER  EDUCATION  AMENDMENTS 
OF  1991 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  16&3 

(Purpose:  To  prohibit  the  use  of  Drug-Free 
Schools  and  Communities  Act  funds  to  pro- 
vide homosexual  support  services  to  school 
students) 
Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 

amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 

immediate  consideration. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 

clerk  will  report. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The    Senator    from    North    Carolina    [Mr. 

Helms]  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 

1653. 

At  the  appropriate  place,  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

SEC.    PROHIBITION  ON  CERTAIN  USES  OF  FUND- 
ING. 

Part  G  of  the  Drug-Free  Schools  and  Com- 
munities Act  of  1986  (20  U.S.C.  3231  et  seq.)  is 
amended  by  inserting  at  the  end  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

*SEC.  5194.  PROHIBITION  ON  CERTAIN  USES  OF 
FUNDING. 

"(a)  PROHIBmON.— 

None  of  the  funds  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated by  this  title  may  be  used  by  any  re- 
cipient of  funds  under  this  title  to  pay  for 
homosexual  support  or  education  services,  or 
to  promote  or  encourage,  either  directly  or 
indirectly,  intravenous  drug  abuse  or  homo- 
sexual, bisexual,  or  heterosexual  sexual  ac- 
tivity, whether  premarital  or  extramarital. 

No  youth  shall  be  deemed  at  risk  of  sub- 
stance abuse  solely  on  the  basis  of  the 
youth's  homosexuality. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  is  recognized. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  poses  a  clear-cut  question: 
Should  the  taxpayers'  dollars  author- 
ized for  use  under  the  Drug-Free 
Schools  and  Conununities  Act  for  sub- 
stance-abuse educational  programs  in 
the  schools  be  misused  to  fund  homo- 
sexual outreach  programs  in  the  public 
schools? 

Senators  may  wonder,  as  I  did,  why 
this  question  even  needs  to  be  asked? 
But  the  fact  is  that,  right  now,  funds 
intended  for  substance-abuse  preven- 
tion programs  are  being  used  to  pro- 
mote homosexuality  in  the  schools. 
And  I  shall  document  that  in  just  a 
moment. 

Specifically,  Mr.  President,  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  dollars  are  now  being 
diverted  in  San  Francisco.  New  York, 
Ohio,  and  perhaps  in  other  States.  I 
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trust  that  all  Senators  will  agree  that 
funds  authorized  for  fighting  drug 
abuse  should  be  used  to  fight  drugs,  not 
to  qromote  homosexuality  among 
But  that  is  precisely 
s  going  on. 
this  in  mind,  the  amendment  at 
proposes  to  forbid  the  use  of 
and  appropriated  sole- 
substance-abuse  prevention — as 
by  the  Drug-Free  Schools 
(Jommunities  Act  of  1986  and  ad- 
by  the  Department  of  Edu- 
to  provide  educational  support 
for  gay  and  lesbian  youth  in 
Nation's  schools. 

pending  amendment  Is  similar  to 

af  opted  by  the  Senate  on  August  2, 

IS  part  of  S.   1306,  the  Alcohol, 

\buse  and  Mental  Health  Admin- 

Reauthorizatlon    Act.    That 

was  intended  to  prevent  a 

misuse — no,  the  word  is  abuse — 

in  ADAMHA  administered  sub- 

-abuse  programs. 

President,  3  weeks  ago,  I  offered 

an  endment  calling  on  the  Supreme 

to  return  to  the  schools  of  Amer- 

right   of  voluntary   prayer.    I 

with  the  Senate  the  numerous 

on  any  hint  of  Christianity  in 

i  chools,    including    examples    of 

and  students  all  across  this 

who  have  been  denied  the  right 

or  even  to  carry  their  Bibles 

^hool  property. 

not  point  out  at  that  time,  but 
should  have,  that  during  the 
ciecade  or  so  the  rights,  privileges, 
respect  denied  traditional  Judeo- 
religlons  in  the  school  are 
testowed   upon    the    homosexual 
sexual  liberation  movements  under 
of  promoting  diversity  and 
In  the  schools, 
example,    the   New   York   Daily 
reported  on  February  12  of  this 
tfiat  the  mandatory  multicultural 
for  first  graders  in  Brook- 
included  three  books  titled. 
Goes  to  Gay  Pride";  "Daddy's 
';  and,  third,  "Heather  Has 
Mommies." 
books  were  removed   from  the 
when   the  books'   presence   in 
schools  became  public  because  the 
descriptions  of  artificial  Inseml- 
and  other  sexually  related  top- 
wej-e  deemed  just  a  little  too  graph- 
irst  graders. 

President,  in  an  interview  last 

1  the  September  24  issue  of  the 

,  which  is  a  homosexual  publi- 

.  the  leaders  of  the  militant  ho- 

group,  "Queer  Nation,"  stat- 

the  ultimate  goal  of  their  orga- 

jrotests — and  efforts  to  hand  out 

and    homosexual    tracts — on 

school    grounds    was    to    force 

boards  to  "integrate  lesbian  and 

literature  and  history  into  the  cur- 

'   and  "to  establish  in-school 

programs  for  lesbian  and  gay 
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Parenthetically,  I  despise  the  abuse 
of  the  once  beautiful  word  "gay."  They 
are  not  gay;  they  are  repulsive. 

What  Queer  Nation's  leaders  did  not 
say  is  that  homosexual  school  support 
programs  invariably  advocate  homo- 
sexuality as  a  viable  lifestyle  and  en- 
able homosexuals  to  recruit  students 
into  homosexuality. 

Last  siunmer  records  from  the  San 
Francisco  school  system  clearly 
showed  that  one  of  their  drug  edu- 
cation projects  overwhelmingly  fo- 
cused on  the  needs  of  "youths  confused 
about  their  sexuality"  rather  than  on 
students'  problems  related  to  drug 
abuse. 

I  then  asked  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Education  to  explain  just  how  the 
project  qualified  for  Drug-Free  Schools 
and  Communities  Act  funding  that 
Congress  had  targeted  for  substance- 
abuse  education.  That  act  said  nothing 
about  teaching  youngsters  about  ho- 
mosexuality. The  act's  purpose  was  to 
fund  drug  abuse  prevention  programs. 

The  Department  of  Education  agreed 
that  under  the  act — and  this  is  what 
they  wrote — "local  drug  prevention 
programs  must  be  directly  related  to 
alcohol  and  drug  abuse  education  and 
prevention."  But  the  Department 
failed  to  explain  how  the  San  Francisco 
gay  and  lesbian  program  had  met  that 
requirement.  I  noted  that  and  became 
even  more  interested  In  the  subject. 

When  I  pressed  the  Department  of 
Education  they  replied  in  another  let- 
ter that: 

The  statutes  for  many  programs  like  the 
Drug-Free  Schools  and  Communities  Act 
provide  considerable  latitude  to  the  State 
educational  agencies  and  the  Governors  to 
exercise  discretion  as  they  feel  appropriate 
to  address  their  particular  situations.  The 
Department  must  administer  what  Congress 
has  set  forth. 

If  the  statutes  are  really  that  con- 
fused, Mr.  President,  it  is  time  to  slam 
the  door  and  say.  No  more  of  this.  Mr. 
Government  Bureaucrat  or  Governor, 
or  whoever,  of  whatever  State. 

Mr.  President,  this  money  should 
not — and  shall  not,  if  I  have  anything 
to  do  with  It— be  used  to  encourage  ho- 
mosexuality. If  this  amendment  is  not 
approved,  and  I  hope  it  will  be  ap- 
proved on  a  voice  vote — if  not,  we  will 
go  to  a  roUcall  vote  on  it. 

If  this  amendment  is  not  approved, 
then  that  will  be  interpreted  as  a  green 
light  by  those  who  are  presently  abus- 
ing the  taxpayers'  funds  to  support  and 
encourage  homosexuality.  We  should 
slam  the  door  on  that  misconception. 

While  I  am  on  this  subject,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  should  point  out  that  the  homo- 
sexual groups  are  going  beyond  the 
public  schools  in  their  efforts  to  get  at 
the  Nation's  schoolchildren.  In  San 
Francisco,  again,  they  are  trying  to 
force  the  United  Way — which  is  a  pri- 
vate agency— to  stop  funding  the  local 
Boy  Scout  Council — another  private  or- 
ganization— because  the  Scouts  refuse 
to     allow     homosexuals     to     become 


Scoutmasters.  And  hooray  for  the  Boy 
Scouts.  I  am  even  prouder  of  them  than 
I  have  ever  been  before. 

The  Senate,  Mr.  President,  obviously 
is  limited  in  its  ability  to  prevent  ho- 
mosexuals from  recruiting  children  in 
private  organizations.  But  as  U.S.  Sen- 
ators, we  can  prevent  private  groups 
and  public  schools  from  using  Federal 
funds  to:  First,  subsidize  homosexual 
recruiting  efforts  under  the  guise  of 
multiculturism  or;  second,  to  provide 
homosexual  support  services  in  the 
schools. 

As  I  said,  it  came  to  my  attention 
late  last  year  that  the  San  Francisco 
Unified  School  District  had  used  $12,000 
in  Federal  Drug-Free  Schools  Act  fund- 
ing— plus  S8,000  from  other  Federal  pro- 
grams— to  subsidize  the  salary  of  a  so- 
called  director  of  Support  Services  for 
Gay  and  Lesbian  Youth. 

In  a  memo  to  the  entire  district,  the 
superintendent  of  San  Francisco's 
schools  stated  that  the  purpose  of  the 
district's  federally  subsidized  Gay  and 
Lesbian  Youth  Program  was,  among 
other  things — now  get  this,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent— to: 

(1)  Demystify  sexuality  and  homosexual- 
ity, and  recognize  the  contribution  of  gay 
and  lesbian  persons  to  our  culture  and  our 
history; 

(2)  Educate  all  school  personnel  and  stu- 
dents on  the  Intent  and  content  of  the  dis- 
trict's antislur  policy  and  assist  in  the  en- 
forcement of  it;  and 

(3)  Link  gay  and  lesbian  students  and  their 
families  with  culturally  appropriate  commu- 
nity resources. 

Mr.  President,  as  the  little  girl  in  the 
comic  pages  used  to  say:  "I  may  frow 
up."  I  think  a  lot  of  American  tax- 
payers will  feel  the  same  way  about  it. 

The  project  director's  duties  as 
spelled  out  in  the  memo  are  these: 

(1)  "Support  designated  Gay  and  Lesbian 
Sensitive  Adults  at  each  high  school." 

(2)  Set  up  a  telephone  switchboard  for  in- 
formation "on  support  services  for  Gay  and 
Lesbian  Youth." 

(3)  Respond  to  the  needs  of  middle  and  high 
school  students  "related  to  gender  identity." 

Mr.  President,  that's  the  first  time  I 
ever  knew  there  were  students  who 
could  not  identify  his  or  her  own  gen- 
der. I  continue: 

(4)  Prepare  an  approved  reading  list  "about 
sexuality,  homosexuality,  and  bisexuality." 

(5)  Distribute  a  "list  of  homosexual  com- 
munity groups  to  every  middle  and  high 
school  library  and  counseling  office." 

And  I  might  add  parenthetically  and 
disgustedly,  they  are  using  Federal 
funds  to  do  it — Federal  funds  intended 
to  fight  drugs.  This  superintendent's 
memorandum  alsb  requires  the  pro- 
gram to  work  with  the  bay  area  net- 
work of  gay  and  lesbian  educators. 

Let  me  say  again  for  emphasis,  all  of 
this  is  being  subsidized  by  money  fur- 
nished by  the  American  taxpayers. 

Let  us  look  back  just  a  moment,  Mr. 
President.  When  Congress  passed  the 
Drug-Free  Schools  and  Communities 
Act  of  1986,  it  certainly  was  my  under- 


standing from  reading  the  legislation 
that  Congress'  intent  was  to  inform 
students  about  the  dangers  of  using  il- 
legal drugs.  Special  attention  was  fo- 
cused on  students  at  greater  risk  of  be- 
coming drug  users  themselves,  and  in 
section  5122,  as  slightly  modified  in  the 
Anti-Drug-Abuse  Act  of  1988,  the  1986 
act  used— and  defined— the  term  "high- 
risk  youth"  applied  to  such  students, 
to  include  only  young  people  who  are — 
and  that  is  what  it  says— who  are: 
school  dropouts,  pregnant,  economi- 
cally disadvantaged,  repeated  school 
failures,  children  of  drug  abusers,  vic- 
tims of  physical  or  psychological 
abuse,  suicidal,  or  who  have  experi- 
enced mental-health  problems  or  long- 
term  physical  pain,  or  are  violence- 
prone  delinquents. 

That  specific  definition  did  not  stop 
the  San  Francisco  school  system;  no, 
sir.  The  San  Francisco  school  system — 
and  this  is  a  matter  of  record — cir- 
cumvented Congress'  definition  of 
"high-risk  youth"  by  unilaterally  ex- 
panding it  to  include  students  "at  risk 
of  HIV  infection"  and  "disproportion- 
ately at  risk  for  verbal  and  physical  as- 
saults." 

I  think  I  understand  the  King's  Eng- 
lish, or  simple  English  at  least.  But, 
the  Department  of  Education  says  Con- 
gress has  given  it  no  control  over  how 
school  districts  spend  the  tax  dollars 
they  receive  under  the  Drug-Free 
Schools  and  Communities  Act.  I  do  not 
know  who  is  running  the  show,  but  if 
they  cannot  understand  the  act's  Eng- 
lish language,  maybe  some  of  the  folks 
over  at  the  Education  Department  bet- 
ter go  back  to  grade  school  themselves. 

San  Francisco's  abuse  of  the  specific 
direct  intent  of  Congress  is  not  unique, 
Mr.  President.  The  Governors'  offices 
in  New  York  and  Ohio  also  have  used 
Federal  funds  to  support  similar  homo- 
sexual school  outreach  programs,  and 
the  Department  of  Education  is  con- 
tinuing to  investigate  whether  other 
States  or  school  districts  have  misused 
the  funds  as  well. 

To  justify  using  drug-free  schools 
funds  provided  by  the  American  tax- 
payers to  support  a  gay  and  lesbian 
high-risk  youth  prevention  project  at 
the  Alpatha  Healing  Center  in  Colum- 
bus, the  office  of  the  Governor  of  Ohio 
claimed  that  all  the  students  served 
"are  victims  of  psychological  abuse — as 
a  result — of  living  in  a  'straight'  soci- 
ety and  having  to  deal  with  one's  own 
sexuality." 

Again,  like  the  little  girl  on  the 
newspaper's  comic  page,  "I  may  frow 
up." 

However,  the  most  egregious  example 
of  Federal  funds  being  used  for  a  Homo- 
sexual Outreach  Program  is  the  one  in 
the  New  York  City  schools.  The  Wash- 
ington Times,  reported  last  July  that 
the  New  York  Governor's  office  gave 
the  Gay  and  Lesbian  Community  Cen- 
ter in  New  York  City  more  than 
S500,000  since   1988   to  run  a  program 


called — now  get  this — "Youth  Enrich- 
ment Services,"  which  uses  the  acro- 
nym YES. 

The  Governor's  office  acknowledges 
that  most  of  that  money  came  from 
the  Federal — guess  what — Drug-Free 
Schools  Program,  and  that  the 
project's  purpose  is  to  reach  homo- 
sexual youth  as  young  as  age  13. 

I  should  point  out  that  the  motto  on 
the  YES  project's  promotional  bro- 
chure states  that  the  project  "Lets  you 
say  yes  to  being  young  and  gay."  But  it 
gets  worse. 

With  the  help  of  funds  taken  from 
the  taxpayers  in  North  Carolina  and 
every  other  State  in  the  Union,  YES 
sponsored  after-school  activities  at  the 
Gay  and  Lesbian  Center  in  Manhattan, 
included  events  such  as  "Bridge  the 
Gap  Intergenerational  Play  Day"  and 
"Coming  Out,  Then  and  Now,"  and  an- 
other one,  "Intergenerational  Pride 
•Bunch,"  and  finally,  "Lesbian  and  Gay 
Pride  Celebration." 

I  wonder  what  John  Q  Taxpayer 
would  say  if  he  could  stand  right  here 
on  this  Senate  floor  and  tell  us  what  he 
thinks  of  this.  He  does  not  know  it  is 
going  on.  I  did  not  know  it  was  going 
on  until  I  looked  into  it. 

Mr.  President,  YES  staff  members 
quoted  in  the  New  York  Guardian,  a 
monthly  statewide  newspaper,  stated 
that  the  Intergenerational  Play  Day 
event  was  meant  to  enable  "older  gay 
activists  [to  meet]  teenagers  recruited 
from  the  New  York  City  public 
schools."  Other  YES  staff  members  as- 
serted that  the  intergenerational 
events  were  meant  to  provide  positive 
role  models  from  the  homosexual  com- 
munity for  homosexual  youth. 

However,  the  Washington  Times 
noted  in  its  story  that  one  such  posi- 
tive role  model  was  "a  drag  queen 
named  'Razor  Sharp,'  who  serves  as  the 
'empress'  of  a  group  of  female  imper- 
sonators known  as  the  Imperial  Court 
of  New  York." 

Mr.  President,  when  the  Guardian's 
reporters  rightfully  queried  YES  staff 
members  about  possible  sexual  impro- 
prieties involving  the  teenage  students 
at  these  federally  subsidized  seminars, 
they  were  told  that  YES  has  no  written 
ground  rules  about  sexual  conduct. 
However,  one  staff  member  volunteered 
that  YES  does  not  "condone  sex  with- 
out consent."  Yet  another  YES  staffer 
alluded  to  the  true  nature  of  what 
probably  goes  on  at  these  events  when 
she  commented  that  "It  can  be  the 
kids  that  are  the  pursuers  and  often 
times,  is." 

Mr.  President,  experts  will  tell  you 
that  in  our  criminal  courts  such  a 
statement  is  the  precise  defense  raised 
by  almost  every  child  molester  caught 
in  America  today. 

But  the  New  York  Guardian  dug  even 
deeper,  Mr.  President,  and  interviewed 
the  YES  project's  homosexual  role 
model  Razor  Sharp.  He  stated  that: 

The  straight  community  doesn't  want  to 
accept  that  someone  can  be  sexual  at  ten  or 


eleven  years  old,  they  don't  accept  the  fact 
that  a  boy  or  girl  ten  or  eleven  years  old 
knows  that  he  or  she  is  homosexual,  they 
just  don't  want  it  to  be,  they  just  can't  ac- 
cept It.  From  what  I  hear  it  (meaning  child- 
adult  relationships)  happens  a  lot.  •  *  *  it's 
usually  about  fifteen  or  sixteen  year-olds 
knowing  what  he  or  she  wants  to  do  and 
going  for  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  could  go  on  and  de- 
scribe the  numerous  other  seminars 
the  Gay  and  Lesbian  Center  offers  its 
adult  clientele  at  the  same  facility 
used  by  the  teenage  students — such  as 
the  seminar  titled  "101  Ways  to  Tie  a 
Man  to  a  Bed."  Or  I  could  point  out 
that  many  activities  like  the  center's 
on-site  cash  bar  are  inconsistent  with 
the  running  of  a  taxpayer-funded  sub- 
stance-abuse prevention  program.  How- 
ever, Senators  probably  have  a  good 
sense  already  of  what  really  goes  on  at 
the  Gay  and  Lesbian  Center — at  the 
American  taxpayers'  expense. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  nimierous 
other  examples,  but  it  should  be  clear 
by  now  that  the  homosexual  lobby  in 
this  country  is  no  longer  content  with 
forcing  the  schools  and  other  institu- 
tions to  teach  children  that  homo- 
sexuality is  a  normal  and  an  acceptable 
lifestyle.  They  are  now  demanding  the 
right  to  go  into  schools  and  private  in- 
stitutions— preferrably  at  Federal  ex- 
pense— to  proselytize  for  homosexual- 
ity and  to  recruit  sexual  partners. 

What  is  shamefully  ironic,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  that  homosexuals  are  allowed 
to  peddle  their  beliefs  and  practices  in 
the  schools  under  the  guise  of  provid- 
ing support  services  for  homosexual 
students  while  Christians  and  other  re- 
ligious groups  are  prohibited  from  pro- 
viding any  support  services  at  all  for 
religious  students. 

Mr.  President,  at  a  minimum  we  need 
to  stop  homosexual  advocates  from 
pushing  their  agenda  in  the  public 
schools  with  the  help  of  Drug-Free 
Schools  and  Communities  Act  grants. 

And  that,  Mr.  President,  is  what 
brings  this  Senator  to  the  floor  now.  It 
must  be  made  perfectly  clear  to  the  De- 
partment of  Education,  the  State  edu- 
cation agencies,  and  the  Governors'  of- 
fices, that  in  authorizing  substance- 
abuse  education  funding  under  the 
Drug-Free  Schools  Act,  Congress  never 
meant  for  them  to  hijack  the  funds  and 
use  them  to  support  homosexual  school 
outreach  programs  instead. 

If  Senators  want  to  pay  for  homo- 
sexual support  programs  in  the  schools, 
then  let  them  propose  a  specific  au- 
thorization and  let  us  have  a  vote  on 
it — and  those  Senators  can  answer  for 
such  a  vote  to  the  citizens  back  home. 
But  unless  Congress  is  willing  to  spe- 
cifically authorize  spending  for  such 
programs  in  the  schools,  then  the  ho- 
mosexual lobby  should  not  be  allowed 
to  do  it  instead  by  diverting  funds  in- 
tended to  help  fight  drug  abuse. 

Mr.  President,  Congress  never  in- 
tended or  envisioned  that  the  Drug- 
Free    Schools    and    Communities    Act 
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would  be  used  to  support  homosexual 
schoc  I  outreach  programs.  The  pending 
amendment  would  ensure  that  those 
would  once  again  be  limited  to 
abuse  prevention  and  education 
as  Congress  originally  in- 
them  to  be. 
the  floor. 
LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  know 
sometimes  operate  under  the  Drac- 
of  legislation;  that  is,  we  do 
in  daylight  hours,  but  only  at 
when  some  of  us  want  to  be  home 
)ur  wives  and  children  and  fami- 
80  on. 
ifiere  any  way  we  can  find  out  if 
going  to  vote  tonight?  I  do  not 
to  stop  any  Senator  from  any 
le  wishes  to  sijeak,  but  will  we  be 
on  something  around  here?  . 
HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  cannot 

the  Senator. 

LEAHY.  The  Senator  and  I  have 

)een  here  all  day,  and  the  distin- 

managers    and    all    Senators 
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PE!LL.  We  have  an  intention  to 

his  evening.  The  Dracula  vote,  I 

has  always  been  identified  as  a 

ijight  vote.  So  I  cannot  give  any 

ation.  I  would  like  to. 

LEAHY.    I    do    not    mind    late 
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KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President,  if 

Senator  will  yield 

LEAHY.  The  Senator  from  North 

has  the  floor. 
KASSEBAUM.  Will  the  Senator 
North  "Carolina  yield  for  a  mo- 
so  I  may  respond  to  the  Senator 
Vermont? 

HELMS.  Let  me  yield  the  floor 
he  understanding  that  I  will  re- 
he  floor  when  the  Senators  are 
d  talking. 

KASSEBAUM.  I  would  like  to 

the  Senator  from  Vermont  that 

not  start  on  this  piece  of  legisla- 

he  major  higher  education  reau- 

until  2:30.   Senator   Pell 

rifyself  were  ready  to  go  to  third 

about  2  hours  ago.  We  have  had 

getting  everybody  to  come  to 

with  amendments,  not  that 

Helms  has  been  dilatory  at  all. 

have   been   others,    as   we   well 

It  sometimes  is  very  difficult  to 

e  to  the  floor, 
issumption  is  that  we  can  finish 
1<  gislation  this  evening. 

LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  is  there 
(^ance,   I  might  ask  the  distin- 
Republican  floor  leader,  if  peo- 
their  amendments  down,  that 
them  en  bloc  and  get  on  to 
reading?     I     only     say      that 
f4cetiously.  I  do  know  the  distin- 
floor  managers  have  been  here 
2:30.  We  have  had  a  number  of 
calls.    It   is   not   their   fault, 
vere  prepared  to  go  to  third  read- 
spent  5  hours  here.  I  realize  it 
to  be  a  late  night.  Some- 
we  create  late  nights  ourselves 
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by  not  having  any  votes.  All  of  us  have 
been  here.  I  know  I  have  been  here 
since  around  7:30,  8  o'clock  this  morn- 
ing. Most  of  us  have  been  here  through- 
out the  day,  prepared  to  vote  at  any 
time  during  the  day. 

We  do  end  up,  I  say  to  my  colleagues, 
with  what  is  a  Dracula  rule  of  legisla- 
tion. Last  year,  I  guess  more  than  half, 
probably  three-quarters,  of  all  votes 
were  after  dark  and  three-quarters  of 
all  quorum  calls  were  during  daylight 
hours.  I  wonder  if  there  is  some  way  we 
could  get  around  to  doing  it  the  other 
way  around.  We  have  to  be  here  for 
votes  and  quorum  calls.  Let  the 
quorum  calls  be  at  night  so  everybody 
can  be  with  their  spouses,  children,  and 
families  and  have  the  votes  during  the 
day.  It  would  be  a  novel  idea.  It  would 
sure  make  a  lot  of  family  lives  a  lot 
better. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  appreciate  very  much — 
will  the  Senator  yield — what  the  Sen- 
ator has  said,  and  I  know  the  majority 
leader  has  made  every  effort  he  can  to 
keep  that  rule  he  had  of  not  after  7  on 
Tuesdays  and  Wednesdays,  and  Thurs- 
day a  late  night,  Friday  hopefully  out 
by  3. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  If  the  Senator  will  yield 
on  that,  in  my  18  years  here  I  have  not 
seen  anybody — and  we  have  had  some 
distinguished,  superb  majority  lead- 
ers— I  have  never  seen  a  majority  lead- 
er who  has  worked  harder  at  giving  us 
a  good  schedule,  one  that  we  could 
count  on,  than  the  present  majority 
leader.  But  I  also  say  and  I  know  that, 
having  managed  a  number  of  bills  here 
myself.  I  share  the  exasperation  of  the 
managers.  Maybe  at  some  point,  if  we 
go  more  than  5  minutes  in  a  quorum 
call  and  nobody  is  willing  to  show  up, 
we  will  have  it  so  that  it  is  automatic 
that  we  go  to  third  reading  after  unani- 
mous consent. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President,  if 
I  may  suggest,  I  think  that  we  are  very 
close.  There  has  been  a  lot  of  work 
done  and,  if  we  can  get  some  agree- 
ment, perhaps,  for  either  a  time  cer- 
tain for  a  vote  tonight,  or  tomorrow. 
But  I  think  that  we  are  very  close. 
There  is  not  a  lot  outstanding. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  is  recognized, 
though  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina retains  the  right  to  the  floor  on 
the  completion  of  this  dialog. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  could 
I  reaffirm  what  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  and  Senator  Kassebaum 
have  said.  This  is  one  of  the  major 
pieces  of  legislation  that  this  body  is 
going  to  consider. 

If  we  had  thought  this  morning  when 
we  took  it  up  that  we  would  have  made 
the  kind  of  progress  that  we  have 
made,  I  would  have  been  enormously 
surprised.  But  we  have  made  very,  very 
significant  progress  during  the  course 
of  the  day.  This  is  important  legisla- 
tion. It  is  the  lifeline  for  every  young 
American  student  in  this  country. 


We  are  trying  to  work  with  a  number 
of  our  colleagues,  who  are  very,  very 
interested  in  this  legislation  and  know 
its  importance,  to  try  to  work  through 
various,  different  amendments.  I  must 
say  that  during  the  course  of  the  day 
there  has  been  a  very  constructive  atti- 
tude on  all  sides  to  try  to  find  common 
ground. 

So  I  very  much  appreciate  the  senti- 
ment of  those  who  would  like  to  move 
along,  but  we  have  made  very  substan- 
tial progress.  We  have  had  a  good  op- 
portunity to  work  with  the  Secretary 
of  Education,  who  has  spent  the  better 
part  of  the  afternoon  up  here,  Lamar 
Alexander,  and  he  has  been  working 
with  those  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 
We  have  been  making  very  important 
progress. 

So  I  hear  what  our  good  friend  is  say- 
ing, but  I  certainly  hope,  as  we  are  con- 
tinuing to  make  the  good  progress, 
that  we  would  continue  to  do  so. 

There  has  been  resolution  of  at  least 
12  different  amendments  of  different 
Members  over  the  period  of  the  last 
several  hours. 

The  hotline  was  put  out  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  that  threw  out  a  number  of 
different  amendments  that  Members 
were  considering.  I  say  the  great  per- 
cent of  those  have  been  resolved,  but 
there  are  still  a  couple  of  important 
items  that  are  left  for  resolution. 

But  we  are  making  very  good  and 
continuing  progress.  I  think  all  of  us 
have  been  around  here  long  enough  to 
know,  if  we  leave  this  legislation  out 
over  any  considerable  period  of  time, 
what  resourceful  and  enterprising  Sen- 
ators and  their  staffs  can  do  with  it. 

So  I  hope  we  will  continue  to  try  to 
make  the  kind  of  progress  that  we 
have. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
point  out  a  couple  of  things,  and  this, 
too,  will  appear  in  conjunction  with 
the  remarks  just  made. 

The  Senate  was  in  recess  Monday.  We 
did  very  little  Tuesday.  This  morning 
we  came  in  at  11  o'clock.  The  Senate 
was  in  a  mandatory  period  of  inac- 
tivity while  there  was  a  caucus  going 
on  for  about  an  hour  and  a  half.  I  do 
not  know  when  we  are  expected  to  offer 
amendments.  Of  course.  I  would  like  to 
go  home  to  Dot  Helms,  but  you  do  what 
you  can  when  you  can. 

I  apologize  for  having  been  put  in  the 
position  of  waiting  for  people  to  talk 
about  John  Glenn,  and  I  admire  John 
Glenn  as  much  as  anybody  in  this  Sen- 
ate. I  remember  well  when  he  made 
that  flight  around  the  world.  But  when 
are  we  supposed  to  do  our  work?  Right 
now  I  am  told  that  there  are  two  dozen 
Senators  attending  fund  raisers  all 
over  town,  and  to  hold  the  vote.  Well, 
I  will  do  whatever  I  can,  but  I  think 
this  abuse  of  the  taxpayers'  money 
ought  to  be  considered. 

I  will  make  this  bargain  with  the 
managers  of  the  bill.  I  will  not  even  re- 


quire a  rollcall  vote,  if  they  will  accept 
this  amendment.  I  will  put  the  rest  of 
my  statement  in  the  Record.  And  we 
would  go  home,  or  whatever. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  has  been  addressed  to  the 
manager. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  did  not  hear  the  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  HELMS.  How  much  does  the  Sen- 
ator want  me  to  repeat? 

Mr.  PELL.  I  understand  that  the 
question  was  if  we  would  accept  a  voice 
vote. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  have  just  finished  a 
little  discourse  in  which  I  pointed  out 
that  the  Senate  was  not  even  in  session 
Monday,  that  the  Senate  was  out  all 
last  week  on  recess.  We  did  very  little 
on  Tuesday,  as  I  recall.  We  did  not  even 
start  until  11  o'clock  this  morning,  an 
hour  and  a  half  was  taken  out  this 
afternoon  so  one  of  the  parties  could 
have  a  caucus,  or  whatever  you  call  it. 
And  then  I  hear  the  complaint,  "I  want 
to  go  home  and  be  with  family." 

So  do  I.  I  just  offer  the  proposition 
that  if  the  managers  of  the  bill  will  ac- 
cept this  amendment,  I  will  stop  my 
dissertation,  put  the  rest  of  it  in  the 
Record  and  we  could  be  through  with 
it. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
yes,  I  had  understood  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  had  mentioned  earlier 
he  would  accept  a  voice  vote,  and  if  not 
that,  a  rollcall  vote.  I  think  there  is 
general  agreement  to  have  a  voice 
vote. 

Mr.  HELMS.  There  is  a  difference  in 
what  the  Senator  said  and  what  I  say; 
I  say  to  my  good  friend  from  Kansas,  if 
the  managers  will  accept  the  amend- 
ment, agree  to  it  with  voice  vote,  and 
not  have  a  rollcall  vote,  I  would  be 
willing  to  do  that. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  I  think  that 
there  was  a  request  made  for  a  change 
in  some  language  so  that  it  would  be 
the  same  language  as  had  been  voted 
on  previously;  is  that  correct?  So  I  am 
going  to  have  to  ask  that  somebody 
check  that  out.  It  was  not  my  request. 

Mr.  HELMS.  If  the  Senator  will  for- 
give me,  I  will  check. 

Mr.  President,  so  that  we  may  be 
able  to  work  this  out,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  I  be  recognized  after  a 
brief  quorum  call  is  called  off. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  a  miracle 
occurred.  We  reached  an  accommoda- 


tion. I  believe  that  the  managers  of  the 
bill,  and  others,  aie  prepared  to  accept 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  is  correct.  On 
behalf  of  this  side  of  the  aisle,  we  ac- 
cept the  amendment. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
we  also  accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished managers  of  the  bill. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  debate? 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment. 

The  amendment  (No.  1653)  w£is  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  while  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  is  on  the  floor,  he  made  the 
remark  a  few  moments  ago  that  no- 
body wanted  to  do  anything,  and  we 
were  off  Monday,  last  week,  and  that 
sort  of  thing. 

We  went  through  that  the  week  be- 
fore last,  I  thought,  with  the  procedure 
of  the  Senate.  We  canceled  the  March 
district  work  or  State  work  period.  We 
passed  in  this  session  of  the  102d  Con- 
gress, so  far.  probably  the  largest  pack- 
age of  major  bills  that  we  have  passed 
in  a  short  period  of  time. 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  has 
been  receiving  requests  not  to  have  a 
vote,  hold  off,  do  not  do  anything  be- 
cause they  are  downtown  trying  to 
have  fundraisers.  That  indicates  we 
ought  to  have  campaign  finance  re- 
form, so  they  would  be  here  working. 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  is 
being  asked  the  same  questions  and 
having  the  pressure  put  on  him  that 
the  minority  leader  and  the  majority 
leader  has.  If  you  look  at  the  Record, 
we  have  had  more  votes  with  a  higher 
percentage  of  attendance,  and  the  Sen- 
ator excluded  the  comprehensive  en- 
ergy bill  that  we  passed  last  night, 
probably  the  largest.  The  Senator 
skipped  over  that  right  quick.  Only  11 
votes,  about  70  amendments,  got  them 
worked  out,  took  us  some  time,  but 
that  is  the  procedure  here. 

I  just  did  not  want  to  leave  the  im- 
pression that  the  people  were  not 
working,  that  we  were  not  trying  to  ac- 
complish things.  We  did  pass  the  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education  bill, 
the  energy  bill,  and  other  bills  that 
have  been  important.  So  I  did  not  want 
the  impression  to  be  left  that  the  two 
leaders,  majority  leader  and  the  minor- 
ity leader,  somehow  were  not  causing 
the  Senate  to  function.  There  is  work 
going  on  right  now.  Amendments  are 
being  worked  on  and  a  package  of 
amendments  are  to  be  accepted  to- 
night.  I   think   we  are  doing  well.   I 


wanted  to  defend  both  sides,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  and  from  Rhode  Is- 
land, for  the  work  they  are  doing. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
no  Member  of  the  Senate  whom  I  enjoy 
more  or  like  better  than  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky,  and  I  am  sorry  I  pulled 
the  chain.  I  apologize. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  as  long  as 
that  is  in  the  Record,  I  accept  it. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Ford).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
as  if  in  morning  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ZAIRE 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks  I  will  ask 
that  a  letter  addressed  to  Senator 
Nancy  Kassebaum  and  to  me  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record.  It  is  a  letter  written 
by  Dr.  William  Close  from  Wyoming 
who  was  the  personal  physician  to 
President  Mobutu  of  Zaire. 

Zaire  is  undergoing  great  stress  right 
now.  Sunday  people  left  church  after 
Sunday  services,  marched  peacefully  in 
the  capital  city  to  request  that  Presi- 
dent Mobutu  call  a  national  assembly 
so  they  can  move  to  democratic  gov- 
ernment. The  troops  opened  fire  on 
them.  The  exact  niimber  of  people  who 
were  killed  no  one  seems  to  know.  But 
it  is  somewhere  between  40  and  70  peo- 
ple that  were  killed  and  hundreds  in- 
jured. 

Senator  Kassebaum  and  I  have  both 
requested  of  the  administration  that 
they  make  clear  that  they  do  not  sup- 
port President  Mobutu  and  his  dicta- 
torship in  Zaire.  Unfortunately,  the 
White  House,  for  reasons  I  partially  un- 
derstand, is  reluctant  to  move  away 
from  the  ties  that  they  have  had  with 
President  Mobutu. 

And  the  reason  I  think  they  are  doing 
it,  candidly,  is  something  that  the  Pre- 
siding Officer  and  all  of  us  in  politics 
understand.  Here  is  someone  who  has 
been  helpful  to  us  in  the  past.  But  I 
would  use  this  analogy  for  the  White 
House:  If  someone  worked  in  the  Bush 
campaign  and  you  got  that  person  in 
the  White  House,  and  then  you  discov- 
ered that  person  had  embezzled  funds, 
you  do  not  say  we  do  not  want  to  turn 
our  backs  on  a  friend.  You  get  rid  of 
that  person. 

In  this  case,  what  Mobutu  has  done  is 
No.  1,  he  has  massively  embezzled 
funds  and  No.  2,  he  is  turning  his  back 
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for  the  people  of  Zaire.  I 
we  have  to  make  clear  under 
circumstances  we  have  to  turn 

on  President  Mobutu. 
President,  let  me  just  mention 

here.  Dr.  Close  says: 
Tiuch  more  blood  will  have  to  flow  be- 
n  dares  to  tell  Mobutu  that  he 
has  our  support? 
nk  we  ought  to  make  that  clear. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
print  that  letter  from  Dr.  Close 
Record. 

being  no  objection,  the  letter 
irdered    to    be    printed    in    the 
,  as  follows: 

Marbleton.  WY. 
February  20. 1992. 
Paul  Simon, 
Nancy  Kassebaum, 
Washington,  DC. 
Senators:  Five  days  ago  somewhere 
40  and  69  people  were  shot  dead  by 
Mobutu's  troops   in  Kinshasa  as 
church  services  and  marched  in  a 
demonstration.  They  were  demand- 
resumption   of  the   Sovereign   Na- 
iJonference.  Those  brutalized  by  Mr. 
s  army  will  not  be  encouraged  by  the 
by  the  Republican  Administra- 
response  to  the  killings.  After  point- 
that  it  considered  the  "military  re- 
entirely  without  justification,"   the 
)epartment,  through  its  spokesman, 
a    finger    at    "the    authorities"    in 
irging  them,  yet  again,  "to  reconvene 
conference  and  conduct  itself  in  a 
consistent  with  their  protestation  of 
values." 
"s  messages  "deploring"  his  ac- 
the  actions  of  his  troops  are  as  inef- 
as    ever.    Mobutu,    "floating    some- 
in  his  t>oat,"  continues  to  thumb  his 
the  American  administration  and  the 
Vhite  House  proclamations  in  defense 
rights  and  support  of  democracy 
I  ing  hollow  to  the  families  of  those 
ind  beaten  by  soldiers  of  Mr.  Bush's 
lobutu. 

lairian  people's  active  opposition  to 
will  not  stop.  Three  days  from  now, 
the  23rd  of  February,  there  will  be 
services  for  those  killed.  Processions 
(  emeteries  are  twund  to  follow. 
Tiuch  blood  will  have  to  flow  before 
dares  to  tell  Mobutu  that  he  no 
laa  our  support?  The  Republican  Ad- 
seems  oblivious  or  indifferent 
nounting  bitterness  toward  the  Unit- 
expressed  more  and  more  openly  by 
of  Zaire  and   many   in   Europe, 
about    the    relationship   between 
Mobutu  are  being  raised  more  fre- 
in  the  foreign  press.  Why  is  the  Ad- 
apparently  more  frightened  of 
than  are  the  thousands  of  Zairians 
the  courage  to  face  his  guns?  Cyni- 
djimpens  hope  that,   with   Mr.   Bush's 
problems,  American  leadership  in 
the  West's  old  cold  war  ally  will 


ha  re 


disavow  Ing 

be  fortl  coming. 

R  sspectfuUy, 


William  T.  Close,  M.D. 


SOUTH  AFRICA 

Mr.  BiMON.  Mr.  President,  one  other 
item  )n  Africa.  Today,  President  de 
Klerk  of  South  Africa  announced  that 
he  woi  lid  have  a  referendum  for  whites 
only  V  hether  they  should  go  ahead  and 


continue  negotiations.  It  is  a  bold 
move  and  he  has  done  some  very  bold 
things. 

I  have  serious  concerns  about  that. 
If,  for  example,  in  that  referendum,  the 
majority  of  whites  say  "We  do  not 
want  to  continue  negotiations,"  I  do 
not  know  what  is  going  to  happen  in 
South  Africa.  I  think  South  Africa 
would  be  headed  for  a  major,  major  ex- 
plosion. I  hope  he  is  successful.  I  heard 
my  colleague.  Senator  Kassebaum, 
praise  President  de  Klerk  earlier  for 
the  couragt  us  moves  that  he  has 
made — and  he  has  been  very  coura- 
geous, no  question  about  it.  I  want  to 
see  those  negotiations  continue.  EIx- 
tremists  in  both  the  black  community 
and  the  white  community  are  opposed 
to  the  negotiations.  I  think  it  is  ex- 
tremely important  that  those  negotia- 
tions continue. 

And  let  me  add,  I  think,  prior  to  that 
announcement  today.  President  Bush 
announced  that  South  Africa  could 
once  again  get  loans  through  the 
Eximbank  here.  In  view  of  the  an- 
nouncement that  has  just  been  made 
and  the  fact  that  the  referendum  is 
going  to  be  held  next  month,  I  hope 
that  the  administration  would  suspend 
that  action  until  after  that  referen- 
dum, at  least.  We  ought  to  do  every- 
thing we  can  to  facilitate  a  smooth 
transition  to  a  genuine  democracy  in 
South  Africa  where  everyone — whites, 
blacks,  coloreds,  everyone — can  par- 
ticipate. 

I  hope  that  election  turns  out  as 
President  de  Klerk  wants.  I  have  great 
concerns  in  the  action  taken. 

Mr.  President,  if  no  one  seeks  the 
floor,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bryan).  The  absence  of  a  quorum  hav- 
ing been  suggested,  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


HIGHER  EDUCATION  AMENDMENTS 
OF  1991 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  just  to 
give  a  progress  report,  I  think  that, 
quite  frankly,  we  axe  remarkably  close 
to  final  passage.  There  are  probably 
three  amendments  that  are  outstand- 
ing. I  believe  that  they  can  be  worked 
out  in  a  timely  fashion.  I  know  there  is 
an  urgency  and  people  want  to  be  able 
to  make  their  plans.  I  hope,  at  least, 
we  would  be  able  to  inform  the  Mem- 
bers within  the  next  15  minutes  about 
what  the  prosi)ects  would  be,  but  I 
think  there  is  a  very  good  chance  that 
we  would  have  final  passage  in  the  very 
near  future. 


I  want  to  thank  again  all  of  the 
Members  for  their  cooperation  in  pur- 
suing the  final  list  that  has  been  made 
up  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  I  believe 
that  we  are  very,  very  close  to  the  con- 
clusion. I  will  have  some  brief  remarks 
about  one  particular  part  of  the  legis- 
lation in  just  a  few  moments,  but  I  do 
think  we  are  remarkably  close  to  a 
final  conclusion. 

Mr.  SIMON  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
just  make  a  comment  on  one  aspect  of 
this  that  I  thought  we  were  getting  an 
amendment  worked  out.  We  have  run 
into  some  complications,  and  we  may 
have  to  amend  a  bill  that  comes  from 
the  Finance  Committee  very  soon.  I 
want  to  commend  Senator  Kennedy, 
Senator  Pell,  and  our  Republican 
counterparts  on  this,  and  particularly 
let  me  also  commend  Senator  Bradley 
and  Senator  Durenberger  for  their 
work  on  this. 

What  we  want  to  do  is  to  have  an  op- 
portunity for  more  people  to  go  to  col- 
lege and,  at  the  same  time,  cut  down 
on  the  student  loan  defaults  which  this 
next  fiscal  year  will  be  between  $3.2 
and  $3.4  billion.  We  think  we  have 
something  that  can  both  save  money 
and  increase  opportunity  through  a  di- 
rect loan  program  and  through  a  phase- 
in  on  that. 

I  think  it  is  extremely  important 
that  we  get  this  worked  out,  and  I  un- 
derstand that  there  are  some  concerns 
on  this,  in  terms  of  the  mechanism  and 
how  we  get  this  worked  out,  by  the  dis- 
tinguished President  pro  tempore,  who 
chairs  the  Appropriations  Committee. 
My  instinct  is  we  can  get  that  worked 
out  in  the  next  couple  of  weeks  before 
we  get  the  Finance  Committee  bill. 

Again,  we  have  an  opportunity  to 
make  a  very  substantial  step  forward  if 
we  can  get  this  worked  out.  It  will  not 
be  part  of  this  bill  apparently  unless 
something  happens  in  the  next  few 
minutes. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  join 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  in  expressing 
my  appreciation  to  Senator  Duren- 
berger and  to  Senator  Bradley  and  to 
others  in  raising  the  whole  issue  of 
scarce  resources,  trying  to  find  addi- 
tional ways  of  helping  and  assisting 
students  of  middle-income  families  to 
attend  colleges  and  universities.  As  he 
pointed  out,  the  explosion  in  the  cost 
of  tuition  in  higher  education  has  in- 
creasingly squeezed  out  the  dream  of 
young  people  being  able  to  go  on  to  col- 
lege in  this  country. 

We  reviewed  in  the  committee  itself 
a  direct  loan  proposal  that  was  ad- 
vanced by  Senator  Simon  and  Senator 
Durenberger.  We  have  considered  in 
the  full  committee  a  variety  of  dif- 
ferent ways  of  addressing  direct  loans. 


We  would  have  a  pilot  program  or 
project  in  addition  to  the  guaranteed 
student  loan  program.  There  have  been 
a  number  of  different  proposals  that 
have  been  brought  forward. 

I  had  the  opportunity  of  introducing 
legislation  along  that  line  in  1978  that 
had  been  developed  at  Boston  Univer- 
sity by  Dr.  Silber,  which  had  a  percent 
of  income  into  the  future.  Those  who 
were  more  fortunate  to  make  addi- 
tional resources  would  pay  into  the 
fund,  and  this  would  be  a  fund  that 
would  be  self-perpetuating  and  offer 
new  opportunities  for  children  down 
the  line. 

We  have  looked  at  that  and  we  have 
looked  at  a  very  interesting  proposal 
by  Senator  Bradley  of  New  Jersey, 
who  has  a  different  approach  in  terms 
of  the  direct  loan,  using  the  full  faith 
and  credit  of  the  United  States,  getting 
the  money  through  the  university  out 
to  the  students  and  having  collection 
through  the  IRS.  I  know  he  feels  very 
strongly.  We  have  been  working  with 
him  over  the  past  few  days. 

I  want  to  give  assurance  to  the  Mem- 
bers that  we  will  be  addressing  this 
concept,  hopefully,  in  the  very  near  fu- 
ture. But  I  wanted  to  express  our  ap- 
preciation for  all  the  cooperation  of 
Senator  Simon  and  Senator  Pell  who, 
as  I  mentioned  earlier  in  the  day,  is 
our  leader  in  these  higher  education 
matters,  along  with  Senator  Kasse- 
baum and  others. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
thank  very  much  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois and  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
for  not  putting  this  excellent  concept 
on  this  particular  bill.  I  look  forward 
to  working  with  them  on  other  bills  in 
the  future. 

I  know  that  we  all  join  together  in 
recognizing,  as  we  talk  about  defense, 
the  real  strength  of  our  Nation  is  the 
sum  total  of  education,  the  health  and 
the  character  of  our  people,  and  that  is 
what  we  are  working  on  tonight. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  it  is  with 
reluctance  we  are  not  putting  it  on  this 
bill.  I  know  Senator  Pell  understands 
that. 

Let  me  just  add  we  are  building  on  a 
foundation  that  was  started  by  Senator 
Kennedy  in  1978  with  his  bill.  This  is 
modified,  but  it  does  precisely  what 
Senator  Kennedy  said.  It  makes  assist- 
ance eligible  to  middle-income  families 
who  are  not  eligible  now  at  all  and  it 
makes  it  income  contingent.  So  unlike 
the  guaranteed  student  loan,  you  pay 
back — there  is  an  area  that  is  exempt, 
basically  poverty  level,  and  above  that 
you  payback.  If  you  make  a  lot  more 
money,  you  pay  back  more  rapidly;  if 
you  do  not,  you  pay  back  a  little  later. 

But  we  will  be  revisiting  this  in  a  few 
weeks,  I  hope,  on  the  Senate  floor  and 
I  hope  we  can  move  ahead.  I  am  grate- 
ful to  all  of  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
printed  as  passed,  when  it  is  passed. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  16S4 

(Purpose:  To  restrict  the  authority  of  the 
Student  Loan  Marketing  Association  with 
respect  to  certain  housing  and  medical  fa- 
cilities transactions) 
Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 

amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 

immediate  consideration. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 

clerk  will  report  the  amendment. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The   Senator  from  Kentucky   [Mr.   Ford) 

proposes  an  amendment  numbered  1654. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  197,  strike  lines  6  through  22,  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

(2)  by  striking  out  subparagraph  (C)  of  sub- 
section (d)(1)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following  new  subparagraph: 

"(C)(i)  to  buy,  sell,  hold,  insure,  under- 
write, and  otherwise  deal  in  obligations  is- 
sued for  the  purpose  of  financing  or  refinanc- 
ing the  construction,  reconstruction,  renova- 
tion, improvement  or  purchase  (including 
the  underlying  property)  of— 

"(I)  educational  a(kd  training  facilities; 

"(II)(aa)  housing  for  students  and  faculties; 

"(III)  academic,  research,  and  library  fa- 
cilities, including  the  acquisition  of  library 
materials;  and 

"(IV)  related  equipment,  instrumentation, 
and  furnishings; 

except  that  not  more  than  30  percent  of  the 
value  of  transactions  entered  into  under  this 
clause  shall  involve  transactions  solely  of 
the  type  described  in  subclause  (11);"; 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  my 
distinguished  colleague  and  friend. 
Senator  Pell,  for  Jigreeing  to  accept 
my  amendment  regarding  Sallie  Mae 
construction  loans. 

Under  current  law,  Sallie  Mae,  or  the 
Student  Loan  Marketing  Association, 
is  federally  chartered  to  fund  construc- 
tion and  renovation  of  higher  edu- 
cation facilities,  including  student  and 
faculty  housing,  academic  and  training 
facilities,  and  infrastructure  needs. 
The  committee  reported  bill  limited 
that  authority  with  respect  to  housing 
facilities,  and  potentially  with  respect 
to  infrastructure  projects. 

With  an  estimated  $60  billion  of 
unmet  capital  renewal  and  replace- 
ment needs  at  our  Nation's  colleges 
and  universities,  I  fully  understand  the 
legitimate  concerns  of  the  committee 
that  available  resources  should  be  first 
targeted  at  those  academic  and  edu- 
cational needs.  However,  I  was  con- 
cerned that  the  committee  language 
did  not  recognize  the  significant  infra- 
structure and  housing  needs  reflected 
in  that  $60  billion  total. 

Over  the  last  several  months,  I  have 
been  contacted  by  most,  if  not  all,  of 
Kentucky's  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation concerning  this  provision  and 
the  potential  impact  it  may  have  on 


the  ability  of  our  schools  to  finance 
much  needed  construction  and  renova- 
tion. This  provision  would  hit  Ken- 
tucky's independent  colleges  and  uni- 
versities particularly  hard. 

For  example,  Georgetown  College, 
Midway  College,  and  Bellarmine  Col- 
lege have  all  recently  been  able  to  fund 
construction  and  renovation  projects 
with  the  help  of  Sallie  Mae  financing. 
Several  years  ago,  the  University  of 
Kentucky,  the  University  of  Louisville, 
and  several  other  State  universities 
combined  to  refinance  $41.4  million  in 
housing  construction  costs.  This 
project  would  not  have  been  allowed 
under  the  committee  language. 

My  amendment  balances  the  con- 
cerns of  the  committee  for  targeted 
funding  with  the  legitimate  financing 
needs  of  Kentucky's  colleges  and  uni- 
versities. Under  my  amendment,  Sallie 
Mae  will  continue  to  be  able  to  fund  in- 
frastructure and  housing  needs.  Total 
funding  for  projects  involving  financ- 
ing of  solely  housing  needs  will  be 
capped,  however,  at  30  percent  of  the 
total  transactions. 

I  thank  my  colleague,  the  distin- 
guished and  able  chairman  of  the  Ekiu- 
cation.  Arts,  and  Humanities  Sub- 
committee, Senator  Pell,  for  his  most 
gracious  accommodation  of  my  con- 
cerns and  the  needs  of  Kentucky  insti- 
tutions. I  commend  him  for  his  leader- 
ship in  higher  education,  and  thank 
him  and  his  staff  for  their  assistance. 

Mr.  President,  I  understand  that  this 
amendment  has  been  agreed  to  on  both 
sides.  I  thank  my  distinguished  col- 
league and  friend.  Senator  Pell,  and 
Senator,  Kassebaum,  for  accepting  my 
amendment. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  it  is  an  ex- 
cellent amendment  and  we  are  very 
glad  indeed  to  support  it. 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  today  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  senior  Senator 
from  Kentucky.  I  want  to  take  a  few 
moments  to  comment  on  its  impor- 
tance to  educational  institutions  and 
to  our  Nation's  students. 

S.  1150  currently  restricts  the  author- 
ity of  the  Student  Loan  Marketing  As- 
sociation [Sallie  Mae]  to  provide  fi- 
nancing for  facility  improvements  on 
college  and  university  campuses.  While 
Sallie  Mae  is  authorized  to  finance  aca- 
demic, research  and  library  facilities, 
under  this  bill  it  is  prohibited  from  fi- 
nancing student  housing,  student  cen- 
ters, and  maintenance  and  support 
functions. 

What  this  means,  Mr.  President,  is 
that  eligible  institutions  will  be  forced 
to  seek  financing  elsewhere — perhaps 
at  greater  costs.  If  financing  is  un- 
available, affected  colleges  and  univer- 
sities will  surely  experience  a  deterio- 
ration in  their  campus  infrastructures. 

My  colleagues  should  understand 
that  funds  for  Sallie  Mae's  debt  financ- 
ing are  private  capital  and  do  not  im- 
pact the  Federal  budget.  Further,  Sal- 
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Mie  is  in  the  process  of  expanding 
fli  ancin«r  capabilities  to  additional 
colleges  and  universities,  and  in  re- 
strict ng  its  authority.  Congress  does 
not  i  icrease  available  funds  for  aca- 
demic ,  research  and  library  facilities. 

A  1<  tter  I  recently  received  from  the 
presicent  of  Midway  College  in  Mid- 
way, KY,  aptly  describes  the  view 
many  institutions  have  of  the  restric- 
tive 1  rovisions  in  S.  1150.  Dr.  Robert 
Botki  1  wrote: 

It  Is  fenerally  much  easier  for  Midway  Col- 
lege 1 1  raise  private  donations  to  support 
acader  lic  research,  and  library  facilities 
than  i ;  is  to  meet  housing  and  other  infra- 
structi  re  needs.  Donors  are  not  particularly 
Interei  ted  In  having  a  power  plant  named  in 
onor.  Therefore,  we  rely  much  more 
on  debt  financing  for  these  latter 
facilities. 

amendment  before  us  simply  re- 
the  authority  to  Sallie  Mae  to 
student  housing,  student  cen- 
md  maintance  and  support  func- 
The  bottom  line  is  our  students 
to  lose  if  these  restricting  provi- 
ire  left  in  S.  1150. 
ux  re  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
ameni  Iment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
furth<  r  debate  on  amendment  No.  1654 
offere  1  by  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  I  ORD]? 
Thelamendment  (No.  1654)  was  agreed 
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FORD.  I  move  to  reconsider  the 


PELL.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
table. 

motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
to. 

FORD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
consent  that  my  colleague  from 
Senator     McConnell,     be 
a  cosponsor. 
PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
on,  it  is  so  ordered. 
FORD.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
BUMPERS.    Mr.     President,    I 
like  to  engage  the  Senator  from 
in  just  a  short  colloquy 
l|iter  on  will   introduce  a  state- 
depending  on  the  responses, 
other  day  in  the  caucus  when  I 
at  the  summary  of  this  bill, 
was  a  provision  in  it  dealing  with 
academies.    The    purpose    of 
academies  is  to  provide  teaches 
opportunity  to  take  crash  courses 
subjects  during  the  sununer 
,  patterned  to  some  extent  after 
seminars  that  are  conducted  every 
by  the  National  Endowment 
Humanities. 

a  program  for  which  I  have  been 

o  get  increased  funding  each  of 

2  years,  but  it  is  also  a  pro- 

that  ought  to  be  funded,  if  the 

constraints  were  not  so  dire,  so 

very  schoolteacher  in  the  coun- 

wanted,  had  a  chance  to  attend 

each  summer, 
this  summary  in  the  caucus  the 
day  which  said  that  this  bill  pro- 
for  summer  academies  and  a  host 
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of  courses:  math,  English,  history,  var- 
ious other  things,  not  just  the  human- 
ities, but  also  math  and  science. 

I  wonder  if  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts could  give  a  brief  description 
of  how  those  academies  are  going  to 
work,  how  the  money  is  going  to  be 
dispersed  and  who  is  going  to  disperse 

it. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. We  have  seen  over  the  course  of 
the  hearings  that  it  is  extremely  useful 
to  offer  opportunities  for  teachers  to 
upgrade  their  own  skills,  particularly 
in  teaching  new  curriculum  and  utiliz- 
ing new  methods  and  new  technologies. 

There  have  been  successful  programs 
in  the  summer  but  also  during  the 
course  of  the  year. 

Dade  County,  FL,  for  example,  has  a 
continuing  education  of  high  school 
teachers.  It  is  one  of  the  few  school  dis- 
tricts in  the  country  that  as  a  matter 
of  policy  has  a  continuing  education 
program,  which  has  been  very  success- 
ful, and  has  been  one  of  the  leading  fac- 
tors in  the  general  superintendent  of 
Dade  County  saying  that  prior  to  that 
time  they  were  choosing  teachers,  1 
out  of  2,  to  work  in  Dade  County,  and 
moving  to  1  out  of  7.  Many  of  the 
teachers  want  to  be  upgraded,  and  they 
saw  this  challenge. 

Those  that  are  going  to  be  in  the 
State,  the  funding  will  go  through  the 
State;  State  funding  and  support  for 
the  various  State  academies  and  down 
from  the  State  into  the  local  school 
districts.  National  districts  will  be 
funded  directly  out  of  the  Secretary's 
office. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Could  the  Senator 
tell  me  if  there  is  any  prohibition 
against  another  teacher  attending  a 
seminar  in  English  or  history?  This  is 
very  important  to  me.  I  forget:  I  think 
there  are  seven  different  subjects  that 
these  summer  academies  will  cover. 
Normally  you  would  expect  a  math 
teacher  to  go  to  a  summer  academy 
dealing  only  with  math  to  improve  her 
skills  in  the  subject  she  teaches. 

As  the  Senator  and  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee  knows,  I 
have  been  working  on  this  now  for 
about  5  years.  As  I  say,  my  bill  just 
dealt  with  the  humanities:  literature, 
philosophy,  history.  This  bill,  of 
course,  provides  these  various  subjects. 
But  my  point  is,  one  of  the  reasons  for 
my  bill  in  the  first  place  was  to  provide 
training  for  teachers  of  math  and 
science  to  also  get  schooled  in  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  and  citi- 
zenship and  history. 

So  my  question  is  this:  is  there  any 
prohibition  in  the  bill,  or  does  the  Sen- 
ator intend  there  to  be  a  prohibition, 
against  math  teachers  going  to  a  sum- 
mer academy  that  deals  with  English, 
or  literature,  or  philosophy,  or  any  of 
the  other  courses? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  answer  is  they 
can.  and  will,  and  there  is  nothing  in 
the  legislation  that  will  prohibit  it. 


Let  me  just  say  along  the  lines  of  the 
Senator's  earlier  remarks,  as  the  au- 
thor of  the  Madison  Fellowship  Pro- 
gram with  Orrin  Hatch,  it  is  a  dif- 
ferent program  not  associated  with 
this,  to  take  outstanding  school- 
teachers, two  in  each  State,  and  have 
them  teach  constitutional  studies  to 
high  school  teachers  in  the  States. 
This  came  out  of  the  Bicentennial 
Commission,  which  both  Senator 
Hatch  and  I  were  on. 

It  is  tragic  that  in  high  schools  in 
this  country  we  do  not  have  the  kind  of 
attention  given  to  constitutional  stud- 
ies until  very  late  in  some  high 
schools,  and  of  course  in  some  colleges. 
But  there  is  nothing  in  the  legislation 
that  prohibits  the  opportunities  for  the 
training  in  those  particular  subjects. 

We  have  given  the  emphasis  to  the 
areas  which  the  Senator  has  identified 
in  terms  of  math  and  science.  What  we 
have  tried  to  do  in  the  areas  of  math 
and  science  is  to  tie  these  teaching 
academies  together  with  the  math  and 
science  legislation  which  we  just 
passed  last  year,  with  the  National 
Science  Foundation  which  created  ad- 
ditional graduate  fellows,  and  to  give 
that  an  emphasis  on  the  math  and 
science  programs. 

We  have  tried  to  make  these  work  to- 
gether, but  there  is  no  prohibition  at 
all  in  terms  of  the  broader  subjects 
that  the  Senator  has  mentioned.  We 
would  certainly  encourage  them  to  do 
so. 

I  see  the  chairman  of  the  Education 
Committee  wanted  to  make  additional 
comments  on  that. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  one  further 
point,  when  the  NEH  [the  National  En- 
dowment for  Humanities]  was  set  up 
originally,  in  all  of  these  education 
philosophies,  the  idea  has  always  been 
to  have  as  much  cross-fertilization  as 
possible,  without  having  the  math 
major  off  in  one  corner  and  the  English 
major  off  in  another  comer.  I  think 
this  legislation  moves  further  in  the  di- 
rection of  cross-fertilization. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  certainly  endorse 
the  idea  of  a  math  teacher  improving 
his  or  her  mathematics  skills  and  his 
ability  to  communicate  in  his  subject. 
But  I  also  feel,  and  my  feelings  are  jus- 
tified by  the  voting  patterns  in  this 
country,  that  we  are  seriously  deficient 
at  the  secondary  level  in  this  country 
in  teaching  ordinary  citizenship,  the 
Constitution,  and  teaching  youngsters 
not  just  about  the  rights  that  are  given 
them  under  the  Constitution  but  also 
their  duties.  And  I  also  think  history, 
political  science,  literature  courses  are 
critical  to  the  well-rounded  student. 

So  I  am  going  to  monitor  the  Teach- 
er Academy  Program  as  carefully  to 
make  sure  that  the  question  I  asked  a 
moment  ago  is  answered.  I  am  not  sure 
quite  yet  what  the  answer  is.  I  think 
Senator  Kennedy  has  given  me  suffi- 
cient assurance,  but  I  am  going  to  be 
monitoring  this  to  make  sure  that  even 


at  the  State  level,  where  the  applica- 
tions are  going  to  be  made,  that  no- 
body is  barred  from  attending  a  sum- 
mer academy  because  they  are  into  a 
different  discipline  from  the  one  they 
are  teaching. 

It  is  like  sort  of  in  the  family.  We  are 
a  product  of  what  we  hear  in  the  home. 
Even  though  a  math  teacher  is  essen- 
tially teaching  math,  I  think  it  is  im- 
portant that  she  or  he  have  the  ability 
just  in  the  course  of  classroom  time  to 
pass  off  general  information  about 
other  subjects  just  as  our  parents  do  in 
the  household. 

So  as  I  say,  I  want  to  make  sure  that 
all  teachers  get  a  chance  to  upgrade 
their  skills,  not  just  in  the  particular 
discipline  they  are  teaching  but  also 
others.  I  feel  strongly  that  we  have 
been  terribly  remiss  in  the  teaching  of 
the  humanities  in  this  country,  and  it 
is  one  of  the  reasons  citizenship  has  de- 
clined to  one  of  the  lowest  levels  in  the 
history  of  the  country.  It  is  dangerous, 
and  it  is  proceeding  apace. 

The  Senator  knows  we  worked  for  a 
long  time  trying  to  work  out  a  pro- 
posal 2  years  ago,  and  never  did  get  it 
done.  I  am  very  pleased  that  S.  1150  in- 
cludes the  comprehensive  teacher  acad- 
emy proposal. 

I  am  not  going  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  because  my  staff  said 
the  bill  comes  close  enough  to  what  I 
have  been  trying  to  do  for  5  years  that 
it  would  be  unjustified  to  try  to  tinker 
with  it  at  this  time. 

But  I  am  going  to  be  monitoring  as 
closely  as  I  can  to  make  sure  that  it 
fairly  comes  into  compliance  with  the 
humanities  bill  that  I  have  introduced 
here  now  for  about  5  years  running. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT  NOS.  165S-1658 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  have  four 
amendments.  They  have  all  been 
cleared,  and  I  ask  that  they  be  consid- 
ered en  bloc.  I  send  them  to  the  desk 
and  ask  for  their  immediate  consider- 
ation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  DoleI  pro- 
poses amendments  en  bloc  numbered  1655 
through  1658. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendments  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendments  are  as  follows: 


Amendment  No.  1655 
(Purpose:  To  establish  a  definition  of 
disability) 
On  page  564,  strike  lines  8  and  9  and  Insert 
the  following:  by  adding  at  the  end  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsections: 

"(1)  Disability.— The  term  'disability'  has 
the  meaning  given  the  term  In  section  3(2)  of 
the  Americans  with  Disabilities  Act  of  1990 
(42  U.S.C.  12102(2)). 

"(j)  State  Hioher  Education  Agency.— 
The  term 

Amendment  No.  1656 
(Purpose:  To  add  services  related  to  prob- 
lems faced  by  individuals  with  disabilities 
to  authorized  activities) 
On  page  561,  between  lines  3  and  4,  Insert 
the  following: 

"(13)(A)  Problems  faced  by  individuals 
with  disabilities  regarding  accessibility  to 
institutions  of  higher  education  and  other 
public  and  private  community  facilities. 

"(B)  Amelioration  of  existing  attitudlnal 
barriers  that  prevent  full  Inclusion  by  Indi- 
viduals with  disabilities  with  their  commu- 
nity. 

Amendment  No.  1657 

(P*urpose:  To  establish  a  definition  of 

personal  assistance) 

Beginning  on  page  241,  strike  line  20  and 

all  that  follows  through  page  242,  line  3,  and 

insert  the  following: 

(a)  In  General.— Section  472  of  the  Act  (20 
U.S.C.  108711)  is  amended— 

(1)  In  the  matter  preceding  paragraph  (1) 
by  inserting  "(a)  Definition  of  Cost  of  At- 
tendance.—" before  "For  the  purpose"; 

(2)  In  subsection  (a)  (as  so  designated  by 
paragraph  (1))— 

(A)  In  the  matter  preceding  paragraph  (1) 
by  striking  "except  for  subpart  1  of  pai-t  A 
and"; 

(B)  In  paragraph  (6),  by  striking  "in  an 
academic  program  which  normally  includes 
a  formal  program  of  study  abroad"  and  in- 
serting "In  a  program  of  study  abroad  ap- 
proved for  credit  by  the  student's  home  In- 
stitution"; and 

(C)  in  paragraph  (8)— 

(I)  by  striking  "handicapped  student"  and 
Inserting  "student  with  a  disability";  and 

(II)  by  Inserting  "personal  assistance," 
after  "services,";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(b)  Definition  of  Personal  assist- 
ance.—As  used  in  subsection  (a),  the  term 
'personal  assistance'  means  assistance  by  a 
person  to  an  individual  with  tasks  that  the 
individual  would  typically  do  if  the  individ- 
ual did  not  have  a  disability  and  that  are 
necessary  to  enable  the  individual  with  a  dis- 
ability to  participate  fully  In  postsecondary 
opportunities,  including  assisting  the  Indi- 
vidual with  major  life  activities.". 

Amendment  No.  1658 
(Purpose:  To  establish  faculty  development 

grants) 
On  page  396,  between  lines  2  and  3,  insert 
the  following: 
"Subpart  3— Faculty  Development  Grants 

"SEC.  M7.  TRAINING  GRANTS. 

"(a)  Grants  authorized.— The  Secretary 
is  authorized  to  award  grants  to  institutions 
of  higher  education  to  enable  such  institu- 
tions to — 

"(1)  develop  model  programs  that  provide 
training  to  secondary  school  faculty  to  pre- 
pare students  with  disabilities  for  post- 
secondary  educational  opportunities;  and 


"(2)  establish  programs  of  faculty  develop- 
ment for  faculty  who  teach  In  an  institution 
of  higher  education  to  prepare  such  faculty 
for  the  enrollment  of  students  with  disabil- 
ities at  such  institution. 

"(b)  USE  OF  Grants.- The  grants  described 
in  subsection  (a)  may  be  used  to— 

"(1)  provide  scholarshlpe,  Including  sti- 
pends and  allowances,  to  faculty  described  In 
paragraph  (1)  or  (2)  of  subsection  (a); 

"(2)  develop  materials  and  inservlce  pro- 
grams to  assist  such  faculty  in  making  the 
curriculum  at  an  institution  of  higher  edu- 
cation accessible  to  students  with  disabil- 
ities; and 

"(3)  provide  funds  to  support  the  release  of 
such  faculty  from  teaching  assignments  for 
the  purpose  of  educating  such  faculty  regard- 
ing the  needs  of  students  with  disabilities. 

"(c)  Special  Rules.— The  Secretary  shall 
ensure  that  grants  awarded  under  subsection 
(a)(1)  are  used  for  programs  that  are  in  com- 
pliance with  State  and  professionally  recog- 
nized standards  for  the  training  of  special 
education  personnel. 

"(d)  Application.— Each  institution  of 
higher  education  desiring  a  grant  under  this 
section  shall  an  application  to  the  Secretary 
at  such  time,  in  such  manner  and  accom- 
panied by  such  information  as  the  Secretary 
may  reasonably  require. 

"(e)  Authorization  of  Appropriations.- 
There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
carry  out  this  subpart  $15,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1993  and  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
for  each  of  the  4  succeeding  fiscal  years. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  having  a 
stable  and  rewarding  job  is  a  basic 
component  of  the  American  dream  and 
access  to  postsecondary  education 
makes  that  dream  a  reality.  For  too 
many  years  the  dream  has  been  out  of 
reach  for  millions  of  Americans  with 
disabilities.  In  fact,  a  growing  aware- 
ness of  the  problems  faced  by  Ameri- 
cans with  disabilities  led  this  body  to 
pass  the  Americans  With  Disabilities 
Act  [ADA].  By  signing  the  ADA  on 
July  26,  1990,  President  Bush  estab- 
lished a  new  national  policy  of  equal 
opportunity  for  every  American.  The 
amendments  I  offer  today  apply  the 
principle  of  equal  opportunity  guaran- 
teed by  the  ADA  to  higher  education. 

I  am  pleased  to  have  worked  with 
Representative  Steve  Gunderson  and 
members  of  the  Senate  Subcommittee 
on  Education  in  ensuring  that  post- 
secondary  opportunities  for  students 
with  disabilities  axe  available.  The 
amendments  included  in  today's  bill 
address  the  needs  of  students  with  dis- 
abilities wishing  to  pursue  postsecond- 
ary opportunities.  This  is  part  of  a 
larger  effort  to  review  all  our  Federal 
policies  in  making  sure  that  programs 
are  accessible  to  people  with  disabil- 
ities. Despite  the  efforts  to  encourage 
postsecondary  institutions  to  expand 
and  improve  access  for  students  with 
disabilities,  there  remains  room  for  im- 
provement. 

The  percentage  of  students  with  dis- 
abilities receiving  high  school  diplo- 
mas is  below  the  national  average.  Stu- 
dents with  disabilities  are  less  likely 
to  participate  in  postsecondary  edu- 
cation than  any  other  group  of  Ameri- 
cans. The  reasons  for  this  are  complex. 
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undoubtedly,  lack  of  physical  ac- 
of  needed  support  services, 
properly  trained  faculty,  and 
a,dequate  financial  support  to 
extraordinary    costs    associated 
ng  a  disability  contributes  to 
participation  rate.  We  must 
incentives  to  make  postsecond- 
prfograms   accessible   to   students 
d  sabilities. 
imendments  I  offer  today  are  in 
to  the  disability  amendments 
in  the  committee  package.  My 
provide  for:  First,  grrants 
faculty    in    institutions    of 
education  learn  to  make  the  ac- 
necessary     to     ensure 
^udents    with   disabilities    have 
sducational    opportunities;    sec- 
ir  elusion  of  a  definition  of  "per- 
i  ssistance  services"  for  students 
d  isabilities;   third,   an  allowance 
sui  port  services,  as  well  as  access 
woi  k-study  programs  for  students 
sabilities:  fourth,  an  added  pro- 
to  title  XI  to  rectify  problems 
students  with  disabilities  re- 
accessibility,  and  in  eliminat- 
attfitudinal  barriers  that  have  im- 
i  ccess. 

I  echnical  ingenuity  and  generous 
American  education  and  busi- 
me  that  the  promise  of  the 
md   the   dreams   of  Americans 
d  sabilities  can  be  realized.   For 
students    with    disabilities,    as 
stiudents  in  general,  a  college  edu- 
becomes  the  first  step  toward 
a  career,  financial  secu- 
i  nd    self-sustenance.    Moreover, 
extrinsic  gains  to  be  made  through 
education  for  individuals  with 
ties,    include    higher    salaries, 
1  inemployment  rates,  and  better 
College  is  an  important 
growth   and    development,    a 
transition  from  dependence  to 
By   creating   opportuni- 
students  with   disabilities  to 
a  program  of  education  after 
school  we  improve  the  pros- 
gainful  employment  and  inde- 
living.  The  amendments  I  pro- 
tcUay  take  another  step  in  this  di- 
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my  colleague  from  Kansas, 
Kassebaum,  and  my  colleagues 
other  side  of  the  aisle.  Senator 
Senator  Kennedy,  for  clear- 
amendments  at  this  time. 
PRESIDING      OFFICER      (Mr. 
Is  there  further  debate  on 
aniendments  to  be  considered  en 
oijFered  by  the  Republican  leader, 
amendments     numbered     1655 
1658? 

being  no  further  debate,  with- 
objection.  the  amendments  offered 
Republican  leader  en  bloc  are 
|to. 

the     amendments     (No.      1655 
No.  1658)  were  agreed  to. 
]  )OLE.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 

the  vote. 
]^ORD.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
table. 


The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Lauten- 
BERG]  is  recognized. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1659 

(Purpose:  To  establish  a  National  Commis- 
sion on  Containing  College  Costs,  to  in- 
crease the  amount  of  Information  available 
to  students  regarding  the  tuition  and  ad- 
ministrative costs  of  Institutions  of  higher 
education,  and  to  award  resource  sharing 
grants) 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  LAU- 
TENBERC]  for  himself  and  Mr.  Leahy,  pro- 
poses an  amendment  numbered  1659. 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  the  following 
new  titles: 

TITLE  XVI— NATIONAL  COMMISSION  ON 
THE  COST  OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION 
SEC.  1601.  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  COMMISSION. 

There  Is  established  a  Commission  to  be 
known  as  the  "National  Commission  on  the 
Cost  of  Higher  Education"  (hereafter  In  this 
title  referred  to  as  the  "Commission"). 

SEC.  1M2.  MEMBERSHIP  OF  COMMISSION. 

(a)  Appointment. — The  Commission  shall 
be  composed  of  12  members  as  follows: 

(1)  Four  citizens  of  the  United  States  ap- 
pointed by  the  President. 

(2)  Two  Senators  appointed  by  the  Major- 
ity Leader  of  the  Senate  of  which— 

(A)  one  shall  be  a  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources  of  the 
Senate:  and 

(B)  one  shall  be  a  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  of  the  Senate. 

(3)  Two  Senators  appointed  by  the  Minor- 
ity Leader  of  the  Senate,  of  which — 

(A)  one  shall  be  a  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources  of  the 
Senate:  and 

(B)  one  shall  be  a  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  of  the  Senate. 

(4)  Two  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  of  which— 

(A)  one  shall  be  a  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor  of  the  House  of 
Representatives;  and 

(B)  one  shall  be  a  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

(5)  Two  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives appointed  by  the  Minority 
Leader  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  of 
which — 

(A)  one  shall  be  a  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor  of  the  House  of 
Representatives;  and 

(B)  one  shall  be  a  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

(b)  Additional  Qualifications.— 

(1)  Presidential  appointees.— An  Individ- 
ual appointed  under  subsection  (a)(2)  may 
not  be  an  officer  or  an  employee  of  the  Exec- 
utive Branch. 


(2)  Citizens.— Individuals  who  are  not 
Members  of  the  Congress  and  are  appointed 
under  paragraphs  (3)  through  (6)  of  sub- 
section (a)  shall  be  Individuals  who— 

(A)  have  extensive  knowledge  of  higher 
education  and  its  financing  and  who  are 
leaders  of  the  education  community,  distin- 
guished academics.  State  or  local  govern- 
ment officials,  students,  parents  of  college 
students,  members  of  the  business  commu- 
nity, or  other  individuals  with  distinctive 
qualifications  or  experience;  and 

(B)  are  not  officers  or  employees  of  the 
United  States. 

(c)  Chairperson  and  Vice  Chairperson.— 
The  members  of  the  Commission  shall  elect 
a  Chairman  and  a  Vice  Chairperson.  In  the 
absence  of  the  Chairperson,  the  Vice  Chair- 
person will  assume  the  duties  of  the  Chair- 
person. 

(d)  Quorum.— A  majority  of  the  members  of 
the  Commission  shall  constitute  a  quorum 
for  the  transaction  of  business. 

(e)  Appointments.— All  appointments 
under  subsection  (a)  shall  be  made  within  3 
months  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

(f)  Voting.— Each  member  of  the  Commis- 
sion shall  be  entitled  to  one  vote,  which 
shall  be  equal  to  the  vote  of  every  other 
member  of  the  Commission. 

(g)  Vacancies.— Any  vacancy  on  the  Com- 
mission shall  not  affect  its  powers,  but  shall 
be  filled  In  the  manner  in  which  the  original 
ap|X)lntment  was  made. 

(h)  Prohibition  of  Additional  Pay.— Mem- 
bers of  the  Commission  shall  receive  no  addi- 
tional pay,  allowances,  or  benefits  by  reason 
of  their  service  on  the  Commission.  Members 
appointed  from  among  private  citizens  of  the 
United  States  may  be  allowed  travel  ex- 
penses, including  per  diem,  in  lieu  of  subsist- 
ence, as  authorized  by  law  for  persons  serv- 
ing intermittently  in  the  government  service 
to  the  extent  funds  are  available  for  such  ex- 
penses. 

SEC.  1803.  FUNCTIONS  OF  COMMISSION. 

(A)  Specific  Findings  and  Recommenda- 
tions.—The  Commission  shall  study  and 
make  findings  and  specific  recommendations 
regarding  the  following: 

(1)  The  Increase  in  tuition  costs  compared 
with  other  commodities  and  services  as  well 
as  methods  of  reducing  increased  tuition 
costs. 

(2)  Trends  In  college  and.  university  admin- 
istrative costs  as  well  as  other  costs  and 
means  of  reducing  such  Increased  costs. 

(3)  The  development  of  a  standardized  an- 
nual report  that  colleges  and  universities 
shall  distribute  which  details  the  adminis- 
trative costs.  Instructional  costs  and  capital 
costs  of  such  colleges  and  universities  in 
order  to  carry  out  section  1701. 

(4)  The  extent  to  which  Federal,  State  and 
local  regulations  contribute  to  increased  tui- 
tion costs  and  the  Increase  in  the  cost  of 
higher  education. 

(5)  The  establishment  of  a  mechanism  for  a 
more  timely  and  widespread  distribution  of 
data  on  tuition  trends  and  other  costs  of  op- 
erating colleges  and  universities. 

(6)  The  extent  to  which  the  lack  of  student 
financial  assistance  programs  has  contrib- 
uted to  increased  tuition  costs. 

(7)  Other  related  topics  determined  to  be 
appropriate  by  the  Commission. 

(b)  Final  Report.— 

(1)  In  general.— Subject  to  paragraph  (2), 
the  Commission  shall  submit  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  to  the  Congress  not  later  than  Sep- 
tember 1, 1994,  a  report  which  shall  contain  a 
detailed  statement  of  the  findings  and  con- 
clusions of  the  Commission,  including  the 


Commission's  recommendations  for  adminis- 
trative and  legislative  action  that  the  Com- 
mission considers  advisable. 

(2)  Majority  vote  required  for  rec- 
ommendations.—Any  recommendation  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (1)  shall  be  made  by  the 
Commission  to  the  President  and  to  the  Con- 
gress only  If  such  recommendation  is  adopt- 
ed by  a  majority  vote  of  the  members  of  the 
Commission  who  are  present  and  voting. 
SEC.  1604.  POWERS  OF  COMMISSION. 

(a)  Hearings.— The  Commission  may,  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  title,  hold 
such  hearings  and  sit  and  act  as  such  times 
and  places,  as  the  Commission  may  find  ad- 
visable. 

(b)  Rules  and  Regulations.- The  Commis- 
sion may  adopt  such  rules  and  regulations  as 
may  be  necessary  to  establish  the  ConMnis- 
slon's  procedures  and  to  govern  the  manner 
of  the  Commission's  operations,  organiza- 
tion, and  personnel. 

(c)  Assistance  From  Federal  Agencies.— 

(1)  Information.— The  Commission  may  re- 
quest from  the  head  of  any  Federal  agency  or 
Instrumentality  such  information  as  the 
Commission  may  require  for  the  purpose  of 
this  title.  Each  such  agency  or  instrumental- 
ity shall,  to  the  extent  permitted  by  law  and 
subject  to  the  exceptions  set  forth  In  section 
552  of  title  5,  United  States  Code  (commonly 
referred  to  as  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act),  furnish  such  information  to  the  Com- 
mission, upon  request  made  by  the  Chair- 
person of  the  Commission. 

(2)  Facilities  and  services,  personnel  de- 
tail AUTHORIZED.— Upon  request  of  the 
Chairperson  of  the  Commission,  the  head  of 
any  Federal  agency  or  instrumentality  shall, 
to  the  extent  possible  and  subject  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  such  head — 

(A)  make  any  of  the  facilities  and  services 
of  such  agency  or  instrumentality  available 
to  the  Commission;  and 

(B)  detail  any  of  the  personnel  of  such 
agency  or  Instrumentality  to  the  Commis- 
sion, on  a  nonreimbursable  basis,  to  assist 
the  Commission  in  carrying  out  the  Commis- 
sion's duties  under  this  title,  except  that  any 
expenses  of  the  Commission  incurred  under 
this  subparagraph  shall  be  subject  to  the 
limitation  on  total  expenses  set  forth  In  sec- 
tion 1605(b). 

(d)  Mails.— The  Commission  may  use  the 
United  States  mails  in  the  same  manner  and 
under  the  same  conditions  as  other  Federal 
agencies. 

(e)  Contracting.- The  Commission,  to 
such  extent  and  in  such  amounts  as  are  pro- 
vided in  appropriation  Acts,  may  enter  into 
contracts  with  State  agencies,  private  firms, 
institutions,  and  Individuals  for  the  purpose 
of  conducting  research  or  surveys  necessary 
to  enable  the  Commission  to  discharge  the 
Commission's  duties  under  this  title,  subject 
to  the  limitation  on  total  expenses  set  forth 
in  section  1605(b). 

(f)  Staff.— Subject  to  such  rules  and  regu- 
lations as  may  be  adopted  by  the  Commis- 
sion, the  Chairperson  of  the  Commission 
(subject  to  the  limitation  on  total  expenses 
set  forth  in  section  1605(b))  shall  have  the 
power  to  appoint,  terminate,  and  fix  the 
compensation  (without  regard  to  the  provi- 
sions of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  govern- 
ing appointments  in  the  competitive  service, 
and  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  chai>- 
ter  51  and  subchapter  III  of  chapter  53  of  such 
title,  or  of  any  other  provision,  or  of  any 
other  provision  of  law,  relating  to  the  num- 
ber, classification,  and  General  Schedule 
rates)  of  an  Elxecutlve  Director,  and  of  such 
additional  staff  as  the  Chairperson  deems  ad- 
visable to  assist  the  Commission,  at  rates 


not  to  exceed  a  rate  equal  to  the  maximum 
rate  for  level  rv  of  the  Ebtecutlve  Schedule 
under  section  5332  of  such  title. 

(g)  Advisory  CoMMrrrEE.- The  Commis- 
sion shall  be  considered  an  advisory  commit- 
tee within  the  meaning  of  the  Federal  Advi- 
sory Committee  Act  (5  U.S.C.  App.)  and  shall 
be  independent  from  the  Executive  Branch. 

SEC.  160S.  EXPENSES  OF  COMMISSION. 

(a)  In  General.— Any  expenses  of  the  Com- 
mission shall  be  paid  from  such  funds  as  may 
be  available  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury. 

(b)  Limitation.— The  total  expenses  of  the 
Commission  shall  not  exceed  S2,000,000. 

(c)  GAO  Audit.— Prior  to  the  termination 
of  the  Commission  pursuant  to  section  1606, 
the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States 
shall  conduct  an  audit  of  the  financial  books 
and  records  of  the  Commission  to  determine 
that  the  limitation  on  expenses  has  been 
met,  and  shall  include  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral's determination  in  an  opinion  to  be  in- 
cluded in  the  report  of  the  Commission. 

SEC.  1606.  TERMINATION  OF  COMMISSION. 

The  Commission  shall  cease  to  exist  on  the 
date  that  is  90  days  after  the  date  on  which 
the  Commission  submits  its  report. 

TITLE  XVn— AMENDMENTS  TO  THE 
HIGHER  EDUCATION  ACT  OF  1965 

SEC.  1701.  DISCLOSURE  OF  TUFTION,  ADMINIS- 
TRATIVE COSTS,  INSTRUCTIONAL 
COSTS  AND  CAPITAL  COSTS. 

(a)  Disclosure  Requirements.— Section 
485  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  (20 
U.S.C.  1092)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(g)  Disclosure  of  parent/Student  Right 
To  Know  Statistics.— (l)  Each  eligible  insti- 
tution participating  In  any  program  under 
this  Act  shall  collect  Information  with  re- 
spect to  administrative  costs,  instructional 
costs  and  capital  costs,  and  annually  pre- 
pare, publish,  and  distribute,  through  appro- 
priate publications  or  mailings,  to  all  cur- 
rent students,  and  to  any  applicant  for  en- 
rollment or  upon  request,  members  of  the 
public,  an  annual  report  on  such  costs. 

"(2)  Upon  the  request  of  the  Secretary, 
each  institution  participating  in  any  pro- 
gram under  this  Act  shall  submit  to  the  Sec- 
retary a  copy  of  the  report  required  to  be 
made  available  under  paragraph  (1).  The  Sec- 
retary shall  review  such  reports  and  shall  re- 
port to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  and  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources 
and  Committee  on  Appropriations  of  the 
Senate  on  the  content  of  such  reports. 

"(3)  The  Secretary,  after  receiving  rec- 
ommendations from  the  Commission,  shall 
solicit  public  comment  and  promulgate  rules 
to  Implement  this  subsection. 

"(4)  Nothing  in  this  subsection  shall  be 
construed  to  authorize  the  Secretary  to  re- 
quire particular  policies,  procedures,  or  prac- 
tices by  institutions  of  higher  education 
with  respect  to  tuition  costs,  administrative 
costs,  instructional  costs,  and  capital 
costs.". 

SEC.  1702.  PROGRAM  PARTICIPATION  AGREE- 
MENT REQUIREMENTS. 

(a)  In  General.— Subsection  (a)  of  section 
487  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  (20 
U.S.C.  1094(a))  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(13)  The  institution  has  complied  with  the 
disclosure  requirements  of  section  485(g).". 

(b)  Effective  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  become  effec- 
tive 90  days  after  the  issuance  of  the  regula- 
tions described  in  section  485(g)(3)  of  the 
Higher  Educations  Act  of  1965. 


TITLE  XVm— RESOURCE  SHARING 
GRANTS 


SEC.  IMl.  RESOURCE  SHARING  GRANTS. 

(a)  Grants  Authorized.- 

(1)  In  general.— The  Secretary  is  author- 
ized to  award  grants,  on  a  competitive  basis, 
to  States,  local  governments,  or  consortia  of 
universities  and  colleges  to  enable  such 
States,  local  governments  or  consortia 
thereof  to  establish  resource  sharing  plans 
that  are  designed  to — 

(A)  prevent  unnecessary  duplication  of  ex- 
isting resources; 

(B)  reduce  long-term  cost  of  tuition  at  col- 
leges and  universities;  and 

(C)  establish  cost  containment  mecha- 
nisms for  the  costs  described  In  subpara- 
graph (A). 

(2)  Grant  distribution.- The  Secretary 
shall  award  at  least  5  grants  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (1)  to  at  least  5  different  States  or 
consortia  thereof. 

(b)  USE  of  Funds.— Funds  shall  be  used  to 
carry  out  the  plans  described  in  this  section. 

(c)  Application.— E^ach  State  or  consor- 
tium thereof  desiring  a  grant  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  submit  an  application  to  the  Sec- 
retary at  such  time.  In  such  manner  and  ac- 
companied by  such  information  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  reasonably  require. 

(d)  Definitions.- For  the  purpose  of  this 
section — 

(1)  the  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education;  and 

(2)  the  term  "State"  means  each  of  the  SO 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands, American  Samoa.  Guam,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands, 
the  Federated  States  of  Micronesia,  and  the 
Republic  of  Palau  (until  the  Compact  of  Free 
Association  is  ratified). 

(e)  AUTHORIZATION    OF    APPROPRIATIONS.— 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
S15.000.000  for  fiscal  year  1993  and  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of  the  6  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  years  thereafter  to  carry  out 
this  section. 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
this  amendment  deals  with  one  part  of 
the  cost  of  higher  education.  It  frankly 
focuses  on  holding  down  tuition  costs 
by  reducing  unnecessary  administra- 
tive costs. 

The  American  family  is  experiencing 
sticker  shock  when  they  look  into  the 
cost  of  higher  education  today.  Fami- 
lies in  my  State  of  New  Jersey  face  col- 
lege tuition  bills  that  are  as  much  as 
$25,000  per  year  for  each  child.  That  is 
$100,000  for  an  undergraduate  education 
for  one  child. 

The  parents  and  the  students  of  my 
State  are  struggling  to  afford  a  college 
education.  Many  parents  who  attended 
college  themselves  in  the  1960's  now  are 
seeing  their  children  facing  college  tui- 
tion bills  that  are  up  to  100  percent 
higher  than  those  in  the  mid-sixties  in 
inflation-adjusted  dollars. 

I  am  offering  an  amendment  tonight 
to  try  to  find  ways  to  hold  down  the 
tremendous  growth  in  college  tuition 
costs  in  recent  years,  and  to  allow  stu- 
dents and  parents  and  the  public  gen- 
erally the  right  to  know  how  institu- 
tions of  higher  education  are  spending 
their  tuition  dollars. 

S.  1150,  the  bill  currently  pending, 
makes  great  strides  in  making  tuition 
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assistluice  more  available  to  lower-  and 
-income    families,    and    I    com- 
imelit  the  managers  and  the  authors 
legislation. 

ire  looking  at  an  excellent  bill, 
hope  that  it  will  pass  expedi- 
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always  believed  that  the  Fed- 

rovernment,    needs    to    play    a 

role  in  ensuring  access  to  higher 

for  all  who  are  qualified. 

as    the    Senate    considers 

Student  Aid  Program  expansions, 

also  witnessing  dramatic   in- 

in  the  price  of  tuition.  From 

1980,  tuition  rose  at  a  lower  rate 

following  other  commodities: 

health  care,  energy,   new  hous- 

all  services.  In  the  1980's,  how- 

here  was  almost  a  complete  re- 

of    this    trend.    During    these 

tuition   rose   faster  than  many 

including    health    care. 

past  11  years,  both  public  and 

tuition    rose    faster    than    the 

some  of  those  years,  the  tuition 

to  three  times  the  CPI. 

President,   I  would  also  like  to 

out    another    disturbing    trend. 

colleges    and    universities    are 

a  significant  portion  of  their 

dollars  on  administrative  costs. 

19  cents  of  every  education  dol- 

spent  on  administration.  That 

grown  to  45  percent  as  of  the 

academic  year. 

question  is:  What  are  adminis- 
costs?  They  are  costs  associ- 
ith  personnel  who  collaborate, 
set    policies,    and    perform 
such   as   producing   a   course 
registering  students,  and  per- 
financial  activities, 
point  out  that  administrative 
not  include  expenditures  on  li- 
counseling,  admissions,  place- 
physical  plant,  research,  and  fac- 
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President,  at  the  same  time  we 
these     startling     develop- 
we  also  read  about  outrageous 
by    universities    brought 
recent  congressional  hearings  on 
costs.  The  amendment  that  I 
does  not  deal  with  the  indi- 
but  we  are  all  outraged  that 
are  spending  precious  re- 
in such  ridiculous  ways, 
ave  heard,  for  example,  stories 
and  colleges  spending 
of  dollars  on  parades,  parties, 
tickets,      lavish     household 
or  administrators,  club  member- 
even     yachts,     lobbying,     and 
parachutes." 
past,  some  of  these  expendi- 
1  lave  been  billed  to  the  American 
It  is  my  understanding  that 
now  dealing  with  this  problem, 
say  to  my  colleagues,  in  these 
times,  should  universities  and 
be    spending   any   money   on 
rivolous  items?  How  can  a  col- 
a  university  justify  spending 
hard-earned  tuition  dollars  on 
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these  items?  How  would  alumni  con- 
tributors feel  if  they  knew  that  their 
donations  are  being  spent  in  such 
areas? 

Spending  decisions  must  continue  to 
rest  with  the  academic  institutions 
themselves.  But  parents  and  students 
and  the  public  taxpayers  deserve  to 
know  how  tuition  dollars  are  spent.  My 
amendment  is  designed  to  begin  to  ad- 
dress these  problems  of  increasing  tui- 
tion and  administrative  costs. 

The  amendment  has  three  parts. 
First,  it  sets  up  a  national  commission 
on  the  cost  of  higher  education  to 
study  the  problems  of  increasing  tui- 
tion and  administrative  costs,  and  to 
make  policy  recommendation  on  how 
to  hold  these  costs  in  check.  This  will 
be  a  bipartisan  commission  including 
members  appointed  by  the  President 
and  the  Congress.  It  will  be  made  up  of 
academics,  as  well  as  other  experts. 
The  commission  will  report  its  rec- 
ommendations to  the  Congress  and  the 
President  for  them  to  take  appropriate 
action. 

Second,  the  amendment  establishes  a 
parent-student  right-to-know  law.  This 
would  require  universities  and  colleges 
to  send  to  prospective  students  infor- 
mation on  tuition  and  administrative, 
instructional,  and  capital  costs,  so  that 
each  student  will  know  where  his  or 
her  prospective  university  is  allocating 
its  scarce  resources.  This  could  influ- 
ence a  decision  that  the  applicant  is 
making  about  which  college  to  attend. 
The  data  items  and  format  of  this  right 
to  know  document  would  be  estab- 
lished by  the  Department  of  Education 
after  receiving  recommendations  from 
the  national  commission  on  the  cost  of 
higher  education.  Finally,  the  amend- 
ment establishes  a  resource  sharing 
grant  program  to  award  funds  to  uni- 
versities, colleges  consortia.  States  and 
cities  who  develop  proposals  designed 
to  share  existing  resources  that  will 
hold  down  the  long-term  cost  of  tui- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  the  essen- 
tials of  my  amendment.  I  hope  my  col- 
leagues will  understand  the  mission 
that  I  am  on  here,  to  reduce  the  admin- 
istrative and  overhead  costs  as  much 
as  possible  in  order  to  ensure  that  col- 
lege tuition  is  affordable  for  the  Amer- 
ican family. 

I  ask  that  my  colleagues  support  this 
amendment  so  that  the  cost  of  higher 
education  does  not  become  totally 
unreachable  for  American  families. 

Mr.  President,  I  note  that  the  amend- 
ment has  been  cleared  by  both  sides  of 
the  aisle,  and  I  ask  for  its  adoption. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  debate  on  the  amendment?  If 
not,  the  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment. 

The  amendment  (No.  1659)  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 


Mr.  PELL.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  1.JAUTENBERG.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENTS  NOS.  1660-1686  EN  BLOC 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  send  a  se- 
ries of  amendments  to  the  desk  and  ask 
for  their  immediate  consideration  en 
bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pell] 
proposes  en  bloc  amendments  numbered  1660- 
1686. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendments  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendments  are  as  follows: 
Amendment  No.  1660 
(Purpose:  To  exempt  certain  institutions  of 

higher  education  from  a  cash  reserve  re- 
quirement) 

Beginning:  on  page  332  of  the  Committee 
amendment,  strilte  line  23  and  all  that  fol- 
lows through  page  333,  line  2,  and  insert  the 
following; 

"(5)(A)  establish  requirements  for  the 
maintenance  by  an  Institution  of  higher  edu- 
cation of  sufficient  cash  reserves  to  ensure 
repayment  of  any  required  refunds;  and 

"(B)  provide  for  as  process  under  which  the 
Secretary  shall  exempt  an  institution  of 
higher  education  from  the  requirements  de- 
scribed in  subparagraph  (A)  if  the  Secretary 
determines  that  the  institution— 

"(i)  is  located  in  a  State  that  has  tuition 
recovery  fund  such  that  the  institution 
meets  the  requirements  of  subparagraph  (A); 

"(11)  contributes  to  the  fund;  and 

"(ill)  otherwise  has  legal  authority  to  op- 
erate within  the  State;  and 

Amendment  No.  1661 
(Purpose:  To  allow  institutions  of  higher 
education  to  record  certain  proceedings) 
On  page  299,  line  24,  insert  "(a)  In  Gen- 
eral.—" before  "Subsection". 

On  page  303,  between  lines  16  and  17,  insert 
the  following: 

(b)  Construction.— Section  487  of  the  Act, 
as  amended  by  subsection  (a),  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 
"(e)  Constructtion.— Nothing  in  the 
amendments  made  by  the  Higher  Education 
Amendments  of  1991  shall  be  construed  to 
prohibit  an  institution  from  recording,  at 
the  cost  of  the  institution,  a  hearing  referred 
to  in  subsection  (b)(2),  subsection  (c)(1)(D), 
or  subparagraph  (A)  or  (B)(i)  of  subsection 
(c)(2).  of  section  487  to  create  a  record  of  the 
hearing.  The  Secretary  shall  allow  the  insti- 
tution to  use  any  reasonable  means,  includ- 
ing stenographers,  of  recording  the  hear- 
ing.". 


Amendment  No.  1662 
(Purpose:  To  make  certain  amendments  re- 
garding TRIO  programs,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses) 

On  page  11,  strike  the  item  relating  to  sec- 
tion 311. 

On  page  11,  redesignate  the  items  relating 
to  sections  312  through  314  as  the  items  re- 
lating to  sections  311  through  313. 

On  page  53,  strike  lines  5  through  14. 

On  page  53,  line  15,  strike  "312"  and  insert 
"311". 

On  page  53  line  18,  strike  "313"  and  "312". 

On  page  53  line  23,  strike  "314"  and  "313". 

On  page  83,  line  17.  strike  "The"  and  insert 
"(A)  Except  as  provided  in  subparagraph  (B), 
the". 

On  page  83.  between  lines  22  and  23,  insert 
the  following: 

"(B)  Special  rule.— The  Secretary  is  not 
required  to  provide  assistance  to  a  program 
otherwise  eligible  for  assistance  under  this 
subpart  pursuant  to  subparagraph  (A),  if  the 
Secretary  is  in  receipt  of  evidence  indicating 
that  such  program  has  involved  the  fraudu- 
lent use  of  funds  under  this  subpart. 

On  page  84.  line  6,  strike  "10"  and  insert 
"8". 

On  page  84,  line  16,  strike  "strike  "10"  and 
insert  "8". 

On  page  192.  between  line  3  insert  ".  except 
that  in  no  case  shall  this  paragraph  apply  to 
any  borrower  whose  loan  has  been  discharged 
through  an  action  in  bankruptcy"  before  the 
period. 

Amendment  no.  1663 
(Purpose:  To  expand  options  for  community 
service) 
On  page  585,  line  7,  strike  "and". 
On  page  585,  line  12.  strike  the  period  and 
insert  a  semicolon  and  "and". 

On  page  585,  between  lines  12  and  13.  insert 
the  following: 

"(E)  Identify  the  reasons  for  which  partici- 
pants in  the  program  have  chosen  to  take 
part  in  such  program;  and 

"(F)  identify  other  areas  of  community 
service  or  employment  which  may  serve  as 
appropriate  methods  of  loan  repayment. 

Amendment  No.  1664 
(Purpose:  To  establish  a  National 
Commission  on  Independent  Education) 
On  page  596,  between  lines  10  and  11,  insert 
the  following: 

SEC.     1302.    NATIONAL    COMMISSION    ON    INDE- 
PENDENT EDUCATION. 

Title  XIII  of  the  Higher  Education  Amend- 
ments of  1986  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  following  new  part: 

-PART  J— NATIONAL  COMMISSION  ON  INDEPEND- 
ENT EDUCATION 
SEC.  1391.  SHORT  TrfLE. 

"This  part  may  be  cited  as  the  'National 
Independent  Colleges  and  Universities  Dis- 
covery Act'. 

"SEC.  1392.  FINDINGS. 

"The  Congress  finds  that — 

"(1)  the  quality  and  scope  of  higher  edu- 
cation in  our  Nation  is  without  argument 
the  finest  in  the  world,  and  a  distinguishing 
feature  of  our  Nation's  system  of  higher  edu- 
cation is  its  strong  and  diverse  nonprofit 
independent  sector; 

"(2)  independent  colleges  and  universities 
are  as  diverse  as  the  Nation  itself  and  in- 
clude traditional  liberal  arts  institutions, 
major  research  universities,  church-  and 
faith-related  colleges,  colleges  and  univer- 
sities primarily  attended  by  minorities, 
women's  colleges.  Junior  colleges,  and 
schools  of  law,  medicine,  engineering,  busi- 
ness and  other  professions; 


"(3)  the  diversity  of  independent  colleges 
and  universities  offers  students  a  choice  in 
the  type  of  educational  experience  that  will 
best  serve  such  students'  interests,  needs  and 
aspirations; 

"(4)  independent  colleges  and  universities 
enroll  21  percent  of  all  students  In  the  Unit- 
ed States,  award  33  percent  of  all  bachelor's 
degrees  in  the  United  States,  42  percent  of 
all  such  master's  degrees,  36  percent  of  all 
such  doctoral  degrees,  and  59  percent  of  all 
such  professional  degrees; 

"(5)  a  majority  of  all  undergraduate  stu- 
dents attending  independent  colleges  and 
universities  receive  some  form  of  financial 
assistance,  and  such  independent  colleges 
and  universities  provide  such  financial  as- 
sistance from  their  own  resources; 

"(6)  independent  colleges  and  universities 
are  deeply  involved  in  hundreds  of  partner- 
ships with  elementary  and  secondary 
schools,  and  such  partnerships  are  largely 
funded  by  such  colleges  and  universities; 

"(7)  independent  colleges  and  universities 
have  been  an  extraordinary  example  of  pri- 
vate-public partnerships,  with  such  colleges 
and  universities  operating  in  the  public  in- 
terest to  provide  a  public  good; 

"(8)  less  than  20  percent  of  the  revenue  of 
independent  colleges  and  universities  comes 
from  governmental  funds,  most  of  which  is 
In  the  form  of  Federal  and  State  financial 
aid; 

"(9)  decreases  in  Federal  and  State  support 
for  student  financial  aid  programs  has  placed 
at  risk  the  option  of  choosing  an  independ- 
ent college  or  university  for  an  increasing 
number  of  students; 

"(10)  whereas  at  the  turn  of  the  twentieth 
century  80  percent  of  the  students  enrolled 
in  higher  education  in  the  United  States 
were  enrolled  in  independent  colleges  and 
universities,  such  percentage  has  now  de- 
clined to  21  percent,  and  further  erosions 
place  at  risk  the  option  of  choosing  an  inde- 
pendent college  or  university  for  students 
and  parents;  and 

"(11)  the  entire  sector  of  Independent  col- 
leges and  universities  and  the  important 
contributions  such  sector  makes  to  our  Na- 
tion is  at  risk  and  deserves  national  policy 
attention. 

"SEC.  1393.  PURPOSE. 

"It  is  the  purpose  of  this  part  to  establish 
a  National  Commission  on  Independent  High- 
er Education. 

"SEC.    1394.    NATIONAL    COMMISSION    ON    INDE- 
PENDENT HIGHER  EDUCATION. 

"(a)  Establishment.— There  is  established 
as  an  independent  agency  in  the  executive 
branch  a  commission  to  be  known  as  the  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Independent  Higher 
Education  (hereafter  in  this  Act  referred  to 
as  the  'Commission'). 

"(b)  Membership.— 

"(1)  Composition.— The  Commission  shall 
be  composed  of  9  members,  3  of  whom  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  President,  3  of  whom 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  3  of  whom 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  Majority  Leader  of 
the  Senate. 

"(2)  Expertise  requirement.— The  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission  shall  consist  of  indi- 
viduals with  expertise  and  experience  in 
independent  higher  education,  including  ex- 
pertise in  national  tax  policy,  individuals 
with  expertise  in  State  higher  education  fi- 
nance, individuals  with  expertise  in  Federal 
financial  aid  programs,  individuals  with  ex- 
pertise in  issues  of  student  and  faculty  diver- 
sity, and  individuals  with  expertise  in  grad- 
uate education  and  research. 

"(3)  Date.— The  members  of  the  Commis- 
sion shall   be  appointed  not  later  than  6 


months  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

"(c)  Period  of  Appointment;  Vacancibs.- 
Members  of  the  Commission  shall  be  ap- 
pointed for  the  life  of  the  Commission.  Any 
vacancy  in  the  Commission  shall  not  affect 
its  powers,  but  shall  be  filled  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  original  appointment. 

"(d)  Meetings.- The  Commission  shall 
meet  at  the  call  of  the  Chairman. 

"(e)  Quorum.— Six  of  the  members  of  the 
Commission  shall  constitute  a  quorum,  but  a 
lesser  number  of  members  may  hold  hear- 
ings. 

"(0  Chairman.— The  Commission  shall  se- 
lect a  Chairman  from  among  its  members. 

"SEC.  139S.  DUTIES  OF  THE  COMMISSION. 

"The  Commission  shall — 

"(1)  develop  a  factual  base  for  understand- 
ing the  status  of  independent  colleges  and 
universities,  their  contributions  to  public 
priorities,  and  the  effects  of  national  higher 
education  policies  on  the  independent  non- 
profit sector; 

"(2)  review  the  issuance  of  Federal  regula- 
tions regarding  independent  colleges  and 
universities,  and  suggest  means  by  which 
independent  colleges  and  universities  can  be 
held  accountable  for  use  of  public  resources 
without  inappropriate  intrusion  into  institu- 
tional autonomy;  and 

"(3)  address  the  relation  between  Federal 
and  State  policies  on  independent  colleges 
and  universities,  particularly  with  respect  to 
student  access  and  choice,  flnance,  institu- 
tional subsidies,  and  institutional  account- 
ability. 

-SEC.  139S.  REPORT  AND  RECOMMENDATIONa 

"(a)  Interim  Report.— The  Commission 
shall  submit  an  Interim  report  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  on  the  Commission's 
activities  and  findings  within  18  months  of 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

"(b)  Final  Report.— 

"(1)  In  general.- The  Commission  shall 
submit  a  final  report  to  the  President  and 
the  Congress  on  the  Commission's  activities 
and  findings  within  3  years  of  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 

"(2)  Recommendation.— The  report  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (1)  shall  contain  a  rec- 
ommendation regarding  the  establishment  of 
a  national  policy  on  independent  colleges 
and  universities  appropriate  to  meeting  the 
Nation's  higher  educational  goals  in  the 
twenty-first  century. 

-SEC.  1397.  POWERS  OF  THE  COMMISSION. 

"(a)  Hearings.- The  Commission  may  hold 
such  hearings,  sit  and  act  at  such  times  and 
places,  take  such  testimony,  and  receive 
such  evidence  as  the  Commission  considers 
advisable  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
part. 

"(b)  Information  From  Federal  Agen- 
cies.—The  Commission  may  secure  directly 
from  any  Federal  department  or  agency  such 
information  as  the  Commission  considers 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
part.  Upon  request  of  the  Chairman  of  the 
Commission,  the  head  of  such  department  or 
agency  shall  furnish  such  information  to  the 
Commission. 

"(c)  Gifts.— The  Commission  may  accept, 
use,  and  dispose  of  gifts  or  donations  of  serv- 
ices or  property. 

"SEC.  1396.  COMMISSION  PERSONNEL  MATTERS 

"(a)  Travel  Expenses.— From  amounts 
available  to  the  Secretary  of  Education,  the 
members  of  the  Commission  shall  be  allowed 
travel  expenses,  including  per  diem  in  lieu  of 
subsistence,  at  rates  authorized  for  employ- 
ees of  agencies  under  subchapter  I  of  chapter 
57  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  while  away 
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Jtaff.— 

In   general.— The   Chairman   of  the 
may.  without  regeird  to  the  civil 
laws   and   regulations,   appoint  and 
an   executive   director   and    not 
;han  2  staff  members  to  enable  the 
to  perform  its  duties.  The  em- 
of  an  executive  director  shall  be 
to  confirmation  by  the  Commission. 
Compensation.- The  Chairman  of  the 
may  fix  the  compensation  of  the 
director  and  not  more  than  2  staff 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of 
51  and  subchapter  III  of  chapter  53  of 
United  States  Code,  relating  to  clas- 
of  positions  and  General  Schedule 
except  that  the  rate  of  pay  for  the 
director  and  such  staff  may  not  ex- 
rate  payable  for  level  15  of  the  Gen- 
Sihedule  classified  under  section  5107  of 
t  tie. 
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TERMINATION  OP  THE  COMMISSION. 

Commission  shall  terminate  3  years 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.". 
14,  after  the  item  relating  to  sec- 
insert  the  following: 
National  Commission  on  Independ- 
ent Education. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1665 

(Purpefce:  To  require  institutions  of  higher 
educ  ition  to  develop  and  distribute  a 
stat<  ment  of  policy  regarding  such  institu- 
tion' 3  policy  on  campus  sexual  assault  pro- 
gran  s) 

On  p  Lge  294,  line  18.  strike  "and". 
On     page    296,     line    2,     strike    the    end 

quota!  ion  marks  and  the  second  period  and 
1  semicolon  and  "and". 

296,  between  lines  2  and  3,  insert 


Iige 


insert 

On 
the  fof  owing: 

(3)  1 
the  folowing 


subsection  (f).  by  adding  at  the  end 

new  paragraph: 

Each    Institution    of  higher   edu- 

participating  in  any  program  under 

shall  develop  and  distribute  as  part 

report  described  in  paragraph  (1)  a 

of  policy  regarding — 
such  institution's  campus  sexual  as- 
rograms  which  shall  be  aimed  at  pre- 

of  sex  offenses;  and 
the  procedures  followed  once  a  sex  of- 

occurred. 
The  policy  described  in  subparagraph 
sh)  11  address  the  following  areas: 

Education  programs  to  promote   the 
of  rape,  acquaintance  rape,  and 
ex  offenses. 
(ll)|Procedures  students  should  follow  if  a 
occurs,  including  who  should  be 
and  to  whom  the  alleged  offense 
be  reported. 
Procedures  for  on-campus  disclpli- 
afctlon  In  cases  of  alleged  sexual  assault 
jhall  Include — 
clear  statement  that  the  Institution 
lifipose  sanctions  on  students  and  em- 
and  a  description  of  those  sanctions; 
a  clear  statement  that  the  accuser 
accused  are  entitled  to  the  same  op- 
to  have  others  present  during  a 
disciplinary  proceeding;  and 
a  clear  statement  that  both  the  ac- 
md  the  accused  shall  be  informed  of 


the  outcome  of  any  campus  disciplinary  pro- 
ceeding brought  alleging  a  sexual  assault. 

"(Iv)  Notification  of  victims  of  sexual  as- 
sault of  the  applicable  legal  sanctions  under 
Federal,  State  or  local  law  for  sexual  as- 
sault. 

"(V)  Informing  students  of  their  options  to 
notify  proper  law  enforcement  authorities, 
both  on  campus  and  local  police,  and  the  op- 
tion to  be  assisted  by  campus  authorities  in 
notifying  such  authorities,  if  the  student  so 
chooses. 

"(vi)  Notification  of  students  of  existing 
counseling,  mental  health  or  student  serv- 
ices for  victims  of  sexual  assault,  both  on 
campus  and  in  the  community. 

"(vli)  Notification  of  students  of  options 
for  and  available  assistance  in,  if  so  re- 
quested by  the  victim,  changing  academic 
and  living  situations  subsequent  to  an  al- 
leged sexual  assault  Incident. 

"(C)  Nothing  in  this  paragraph  shall  be 
construed  to  confer  a  private  right  of  action 
upon  any  person  to  enforce  the  provisions  of 
this  paragraph.". 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1666 

(Purpose:  To  award  grants  to  community 
college  and  small  business  consortia  to  en- 
able such  consortia  to  develop  and  provide 
training  and  retraining  programs  for  work- 
ers) 
On    page     132,     line    4,     strike    the    end 

quotation  marks  and  the  second  period. 
On  page  132,  between  lines  4  and  5,  insert 

the  following: 

"Subpart   12— Training  Grants   for  Commu- 
nity College  and  Small  Business  Consortia 

"SEC.  420DO.  FINDINGS. 

"The  Congress  finds  that— 

"(1)  small  businesses  provide  most  entry- 
level  lobs  in  the  United  States  but  often  lack 
the  resources  to  provide  needed  worker  edu- 
cation and  training; 

"(2)  there  is  a  growing  mismatch  between 
worker  skills  and  workplace  demands  that 
has  a  greater  impact  on  small  businesses 
than  on  large  businesses; 

"(3)  many  employees  of  small  businesses 
need  both  literacy  and  English-as-a-second 
language  training,  and  skills  training,  in 
order  to  meet  the  needs  of  business; 

"(4)  joint  education  and  training  programs 
help  share  the  risks  of  training,  increase  the 
number  of  the  skills  workers  available  to 
small  businesses,  and  allow  more  cost-effec- 
tive development  of  training  materials;  and 

"(5)  many  small  businesses  subcontract 
with  large  businesses  that  can  provide  valu- 
able training  advice  to  the  small  businesses. 

"SECiaOEE.  PROGRAM  AUTHORIZED. 

"(a)  In  General.— The  Secretary,  in  con- 
sultation with  the  Administrator  of  the 
Small  Business  Administration  and  the  Sec- 
retaries of  Labor  and  Commerce,  is  author- 
ized to  make  not  more  than  40  grants  to 
community  colleges  participating  in  an  eli- 
gible consortium  to  pay  part  or  all  of  the 
costs  of  developing  and  providing  training 
and  retraining  programs  which  meet  the  ex- 
isting and  changing  needs  of  the  eligible  con- 
sortium's workers,  especially  nonsupervisory 
workers. 

"(b)  Amount.— The  Secretary  shall  not 
award  a  grant  under  this  subpart  in  an 
amount  which  exceeds  $500,000. 

"(c)  Procedures  and  Criteria.— The  Sec- 
retary shall  establish  procedures  and  criteria 
for  awarding  grants  under  this  subpart  on  a 
competitive  merit  basis. 

"SEC.  420FF.  EUGIBLE  CONSORTIUM. 

"For  the  purpose  of  this  subpart  the  term 
'eligible    consortium'    means   an   accredited 


community  college  in  consortium  with  two 
or  more  small  businesses.  The  small  busi- 
nesses described  In  the  preceding  sentence 
shall— 
"(1)  be  in  the  same  industry; 
"(2)  use  the  same  technology;  and 
"(3)  have  common  educational  needs. 

"SEC.  420GG.  APPUCA-nON. 

"(a)  In  General.— Each  community  college 
desiring  a  grant  under  this  subpart  shall  sub- 
mit an  application  to  the  Secretary  at  such 
time,  in  such  manner  and  accompanied  by 
such  Information  as  the  Secretary  may  rea- 
sonably require. 

"(b)  CONTENTS.- Each  application  submit- 
ted pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  shall  de- 
scribe— 

"(1)  the  activities  and  services  for  which 
assistance  is  sought,  which  shall  include 
technology  training,  basic  skills  training,  or 
English-as-a-second  language  training; 

"(2)  the  membership  of  the  eligible  consor- 
tium including,  where  applicable,  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  large  businesses  that  contract 
with  the  small  businesses  participating  in 
the  consortium  and  have  training  expertise 
to  share  with  the  small  businesses; 

"(3)  the  deduction  and  training  needs  of 
the  eligible  consortium;  and 

"(4)  the  source  of  the  non-Federal  share  of 
costs  of  the  training  and  retraining  pro- 
grams, including  a  description  of  any  system 
of  fees  which  may  be  used  by  the  eligible 
consortium  to  support  or  partially  support 
the  training  or  retraining  program. 

"(c)  Approval.— The  Secretfj-y  shall  ap- 
point a  technical  review  panel  to — 

"(1)  establish  competitive  selection  cri- 
teria based  on  the  contents  of  the  applica- 
tion described  in  subsection  (b); 

"(2)  select  and  approve  applications  under 
this  subpart  based  on  the  selection  criteria 
established  pursuant  to  paragraph  (1);  and 

"(3)  make  recommendations  to  the  Sec- 
retary regarding  the  awarding  of  grants 
under  this  subpart. 

"(d)  Preference.— The  panel  described  in 
subsection  (c)  shall  give  preference  to  appli- 
cations that  demonstrate  a  commitment  to 
continue  the  training  and  retraining  pro- 
gram after  the  termination  of  assistance  pro- 
vided under  this  subpart. 

"(e)  Special  Rule.— The  panel  described  in 
subsection  (c)  shall  only  approve  applica- 
tions under  this  subpart  from  eligible  con- 
sortia which  demonstrate  the  ability  to  pro- 
vide effective  training  and  retraining  pro- 
grams. 

"SEC.   420HH.    AUTHORIZATION   OF   APPROPRIA- 
TIONS. 

"There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$5,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1993  and  each  of  the 
6  succeeding  fiscal  years  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  subpart.". 

Amendment  No.  1667 
(Purpose:  To  require  institutions  of  higher 
education  to  develop  and  distribute  a 
statement  of  policy  regarding  such  institu- 
tion's policy  on  campus  sexual  assault  pro- 
grams) 

On  page  294.  line  18.  strike  "and". 
On    page    296,    line    2,    strike    the    end 
quotation  marks  and  the  second  period  and 
insert  a  semicolon  and  "and". 

On  page  296,  between  lines  2  and  3,  insert 
the  following: 

(3)  in  subsection  (f),  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(7)(A)  Each  institution  of  higher  edu- 
cation participating  in  any  program  under 
this  title  shall  develop  and  distribute  as  part 
of  the  report  described  in  paragraph  (1)  a 
statement  of  policy  regarding — 


"(i)  such  institution's  campus  sexual  as- 
sault programs  which  shall  be  aimed  at  pre- 
vention of  sex  offenses;  and 

"(11)  the  procedures  followed  once  a  sex  of- 
fense has  occurred. 

"(B)  The  policy  described  in  subparagraph 
(A)  shall  address  the  following  areas: 

"(1)  Education  programs  to  promote  the 
awareness  of  rape,  acquaintance  rape,  and 
other  sex  offenses. 

"(11)  Procedures  students  should  follow  if  a 
sex  offense  occurs,  including  who  should  be 
contacted  and  to  whom  the  alleged  offense 
should  be  reported. 

"(iii)  Procedures  for  on-campus  discipli- 
nary action  In  cases  of  alleged  sexual  assault 
which  shall  Include— 

"(I)  a  clear  statement  that  the  Institution 
will  impose  sanctions  on  students  and  em- 
ployees, and  a  description  of  those  sanctions; 

"(II)  a  clear  statement  that  the  accuser 
and  the  accused  are  entitled  to  the  same  op- 
portunities to  have  others  present  during  a 
campus  disciplinary  proceeding;  and 

"(III)  a  clear  statement  that  both  the  ac- 
cuser and  the  accused  shall  be  informed  of 
the  outcome  of  any  campus  disciplinary  pro- 
ceeding brought  alleging  a  sexual  assault. 

"(iv)  Notification  of  victims  of  sexual  as- 
sault of  the  applicable  legal  sanctions  under 
Federal,  State  or  local  law  for  sexual  as- 
sault. 

"(V)  Informing  students  of  their  options  to 
notify  proper  law  enforcement  authorities, 
both  on  campus  and  local  police,  and  the  op- 
tion to  be  assisted  by  campus  authorities  in 
notifying  such  authorities,  if  the  student  so 
chooses. 

"(vi)  Notification  of  students  of  existing 
counseling,  mental  health  or  student  serv- 
ices for  victims  of  sexual  assault,  both  on 
campus  and  in  the  community. 

"(vli)  Notification  of  students  of  options 
for  and  available  assistance  in.  if  so  re- 
quested by  the  victim,  changing  academic 
and  living  situations  subsequent  to  an  al- 
leged sexual  assault  incident. 

"(C)  Nothing  in  this  paragraph  shall  be 
construed  to  confer  a  private  right  of  action 
upon  any  person  to  enforce  the  provisions  of 
this  paragraph.". 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate adopted  an  amendment  to  the 
Higher  Education  Reauthorization  Act 
that  is  of  great  importance  to  the 
women  of  our  Nation's  colleges  and 
universities — an  amendment  based  on  a 
bill  that  I  introduced  last  June  with 
Senator  Specter  called  the  Campus 
Sexual  Assault  Victims  Bill  of  Rights 
Act. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  thank  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Labor  Committee,  Senator  Ken- 
nedy, and  his  staff  for  their  work  on 
this  amendment,  as  well  as  the  chair- 
man and  ranking  member  of  the  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee,  Senators  Pell 
and  Kassebaum,  for  their  assistance 
with  the  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  sad  but  true,  that 
young  women  on  college  campuses  are 
at  great  risk.  Experts  estimate  that 
one  out  of  every  four  women  on  campus 
will  be  the  victim  of  an  attempted  sex- 
ual assault  by  the  time  she  graduates; 
one  out  of  seven  will  be  sexually  as- 
saulted. 

More  shocking  than  the  number  of 
crimes  is  the  horrifying  fact  that  most 
victims  of  sexual  assault  suffer  in  si- 
lence. 


For  many  reasons — embarrassment, 
fear  that  they  won't  be  believed,  or 
simply  because  they  do  not  know  what 
their  options  are — less  than  50%  of  stu- 
dent victims  report  a  sexual  assault  to 
police  or  campus  authorities. 

In  a  society  that  says  it  values  edu- 
cation so  highly,  it  is  shameful  that 
women  are  dropping  out  of  college  be- 
cause of  physical  violence. 

This  amendment  takes  aim  at  this 
problem  by  requiring  that  federally 
funded  colleges  and  universities  accord 
sexual  assault  victims  the  rights,  the 
respect,  and  the  services  they  are  due. 

Specifically,  the  amendment  requires 
colleges  and  universities  to  implement 
and  issue,  on  a  yearly  basis,  a  campus 
sexual  assault  policy. 

At  a  minimum,  the  policy  must  in- 
clude: 

Procedures  to  be  followed  if  a  sexual 
assault  occurs; 

A  clear  statement  that  the  institu- 
tion will  impose  sanctions  on  students 
or  employees  who  commit  sexual  as- 
saults; 

Notice  to  students  of  their  right  to 
report  any  sexual  assault  to  all  proper 
law  enforcement  authorities — includ- 
ing on-campus  and  local  police; 

Education  programs  designed  to  en- 
courage victims  to  report,  and  to  pre- 
vent college  personnel  or  other  stu- 
dents from  discouraging  victims  from 
reporting;  and 

Notice  to  students  about  counselling, 
mental  health  or  student  services  for 
victims  of  sexual  assault,  both  on  cam- 
pus and  in  the  community. 

I  will  take  no  further  time  to  explain 
these  provisions  in  detail.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  a  full  section-by- 
section  analysis  of  the  amendment  be 
included  in  the  Record  at  the  close  of 
these  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  analy- 
sis was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Section-by-Section  Analysis  ok  the  Biden 
Campus  Sexual  assault  Amendment 

This  amendment  is  based  on  S.  1289,  the 
Campus  Sexual  Assault  Victims  Bill  of 
Rights,  introduced  by  Senator  BIden  and 
Senator  Specter  on  June  13,  1991. 

To  better  address  the  needs  of  victims  of 
campus  sexual  assault,  this  amendment  re- 
quires colleges  and  universities  to  adopt 
campus  sexual  assault  policies  meeting  sev- 
eral basic  requirements. 

First,  the  campus  policy  must  Include  edu- 
cational programs  to  promote  awareness  of 
rape,  acquaintance  rape,  and  other  sex  of- 
fenses. As  a  part  of  these  programs,  institu- 
tions should  aim  to  encourage  students  to 
report  sexual  assaults,  should  instruct  stu- 
dents and  campus  personnel  about  the  ad- 
verse effects  of  victim-blaming  attitudes, 
and  should  notify  campus  personnel  that  vic- 
tims should  not  be  discouraged  from  report- 
ing sexual  assaults. 

Second,  the  campus  policy  must  specify 
the  procedures  students  should  follow  in  the 
event  of  a  sexual  assault,  including  the  rel- 
evant persons  to  be  contacted  on  campus  and 
the  persons  on  or  off  campus  to  whom  the  as- 
sault should  be  reported. 

Third,  the  policy  must  include  a  clear 
statement  that  the  institution  will  Impose 


sanctions  where  a  determination  has  been 
made  that  a  sexual  assault  has  occurred  and 
that  victims  will  be  informed  about  the  out- 
come of  disciplinary  proceedings  to  Impose 
such  sanctions.  In  addition.  Institutions 
should  provide  equal  opportunities  for  assist- 
ance to  victims  during  a  campus  disciplinary 
proceeding.  For  example,  if  the  institution 
permits  the  accused  to  bring  a  parent  to  a 
proceeding,  the  accuser  should  also  be  per- 
mitted to  have  a  parent  present.  Similarly,  If 
the  institution  permits  the  accused  to  bring 
a  lawyer  to  a  proceeding,  the  accuser  should 
also  be  permitted  to  have  a  lawyer  present. 
(Nothing  in  this  section,  however,  should  be 
construed  to  require  colleges  or  universities 
to  allow  lawyers  or  any  other  person  to  at- 
tend disciplinary  proceedlngrs;  nor  should  It 
be  construed  to  require  colleges  or  univer- 
sities to  provide  legal  advice  to  any  student). 

Fourth,  the  policy  must  notify  students  of 
the  applicable  legal  sanctions  for  sexual  as- 
sault under  local,  state,  or  federal  law. 

Fifth,  the  policy  must  Inform  students 
about  their  options  to  notify  law  enforce- 
ment authorities,  both  on-campus  police  and 
local  police.  Universities  should  provide  rea- 
sonable assistance  to  students  who  request 
assistance  in  notifying  local  law  enforce- 
ment authorities. 

Sixth,  the  policy  must  notify  students  of 
existing  counseling,  mental  health  or  stu- 
dent services  for  victims  of  sexual  assault, 
both  on  campus  and  In  the  community. 

Seventh,  the  policy  must  Inform  students 
that,  whenever  possible,  the  institution  will 
assist  students  who  request  assistance  In 
changing  their  classes  or  living  situations 
because  of  an  alleged  sexual  assault. 

Finally,  there  is  no  Intent  to  create  a  pri- 
vate right  of  action  or  to  permit  Individuals 
to  sue  colleges  or  universities  for  damages  or 
injunctive  relief  because  of  a  failure  to  meet 
the  standards  set  forth  in  this  section  of  the 
bill.  However,  institutions  that  fail  to  adopt 
policies  meeting  the  standards  of  this  sec- 
tion risk  the  loss  of  all  Federal  education 
funding. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  support  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  Senator  Biden  to  the  Higher 
Education  Reauthorization  Act  based 
on  the  Campus  Sexual  Assault  Victims' 
Bill  of  Rights  Act.  As  an  original  co- 
sponsor  of  this  act,  and  sponsor  of  the 
Student  Right  to  Know  Act,  which  is 
now  law,  I  believe  that  this  legislation 
makes  further  progress  in  the  effort  to 
improve  campus  security  standards  and 
treatment  for  campus  crime  victims. 

It  is  estimated  that  one  out  of  every 
four  university  women  will  be  the  vic- 
tim of  some  type  of  sexual  assault  by 
the  time  she  graduates.  While  some  in- 
stitutions are  genuinely  working  to- 
ward reducing  campus  sexual  assault, 
there  is  still  a  great  temptation  to 
sweep  these  crimes  under  the  rug  for 
fear  of  bad  publicity. 

The  amendment  requires  colleges  and 
universities  to  provide  programs  aimed 
at  prevention  of  sex  offenses  and  to  es- 
tablish procedures  followed  once  these 
crimes  have  occurred. 

The  amendment,  which  incorporates 
provisions  outlined  in  the  Campus  Sex- 
ual Assault  Victims'  Bill  of  Rights  Act, 
requires  colleges  and  universities  to: 
formulate  policies  and  procedures  for 
students  to  follow  should  a  sex  oCTense 
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occuit  provide  the  same  rights  to  the 
accufi  3r  that  is  afforded  the  accused 
durin  r  campus  disciplinary  proceed- 
ings; notify  sexual  assault  victims  of 
the  a  jplicable  local,  State,  or  Federal 
legal  sanctions;  notify  sexual  assault 
victir  18  of  existing  counseling  or  other 
servi<  es  available  to  victims  both  on 
camp  IS  and  in  the  community;  and  in- 
form victims  of  their  options  to  change 
acade  nnic  and  living  situations  subse- 
quent to  an  alleged  assault. 

Car  ipus  sexual  assault  is  a  traumatic 
exper  ence.  Unfortunately,  this  experi- 
ence is  made  even  more  traumatic 
when  victims  are  poorly  treated  by 
camp  IS  offlcials  and  uncertain  of  their 
legal  rights  and  options.  This  amend- 
ment seeks  to  inform  and  assist  vic- 
tims 3f  sexual  assault  on  our  college 
camp  ises  as  well  as  educate  students 
on  pr(  venting  such  incidents. 

The  Campus  Sexual  Assault  Victims' 
Bill  o  ■  Rights  and  the  Student  Right  to 
Know  Act  are  due,  in  large  part,  to  the 
effort !  of  Connie  and  Howard  Clery 
whos(  daughter  Jeanne  was  brutally 
raped  and  murdered  at  Lehigh  Univer- 
sity i  1  1986.  Their  crusade  on  behalf  of 
their  beloved  daughter  was  to  ensure 
that  t  ragic  deaths  like  Jeanne's  be  pre- 
vente  I. 

Thii  legislation  is  another  important 
step  I  oward  safer  college  campuses.  I 
appla  id  the  efforts  by  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  and  urge  its  prompt 
adoption  by  the  Senate. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1668 

(Puril>se:  To  make  technical  and  clarifying 

&me  idments  regarding  service  learning) 

On  I  \ge  12,  after  the  item  relating  to  sec- 
tion 4t  i,  insert  the  following: 
Sec.   #SA.    Additional    funding    to   conduct 
community  service  work-study 
programs. 

On  pkge  23,  line  5,  strike  "service  and  con- 
servat  on  corps"  and  insert  "corps  as  defined 
in  seel  ion  101(30)  of  the  National  and  Com- 
munlt;   Service  Act  of  1990". 

On  I  ige  71,  line  19,  strike  "work  learning 
study"  and  insert  "work-study". 

On  p  Lge  212,  line  24.  strike  "20  U.S.C."  and 
Insert  '40  U.S.C". 

On  p  ige  213.  line  17,  strike  "subpart"  and 
insert  'part". 

On  F  lge  213,  line  19.  Insert  "public"  before 
'agem  ies' 
pige 


On 
and  Iniert 
On  I  lge 


UMI 


213.  line  20.  strike  "institutions" 
"private  nonprofit  organizations". 

214,  line  3.  insert  "Such  term  in- 
cludesbupport  services  provided  to  students 
with  Usabilities."  before  the  end  quotation 
marks 

On 
insert 

On 

On 
insert 

On 
the  fol 

(3)  i 
graph 

"(2) 
amouiA 
to  elig  ible 


214.  line  5.  strike  "20  U.S.C."  and 
42  U.S.C". 

214.  line  19,  strike  "and". 

214,  line  22,  strike  the  period  and 
semicolon  and  "and". 

214,  between  lines  22  and  23,  insert 


pige 


pige 
pige 


pige 


2)1 


para- 


owing: 

subsection  (e),  by  amendment 
to  read  as  follows: 
The  Secretary  shall  reallot  the 
available  pursuant  to  paragraph  (1) 
Institutions  for  use  in  initiating, 
improving  and  expanding  community  service 
work-s  ludy  programs.". 

On  p  lge  214,  line  24,  strike  "20  U.S.C."  and 
insert  '42  U.S.C". 


On  page  215,  strike  lines  5  through  9,  and 
insert  the  following: 

(2)  by  amending  subparagraph  (A)  of  para- 
graph (2)  to  read  as  follows: 

"(A)  in  fiscal  year  1994  and  succeeding  fis- 
cal years,  an  institution  shall  use  at  least  10 
percent  of  the  total  amount  of  funds  granted 
to  such  institution  under  this  section  in  any 
fiscal  year  to  carry  out  a  community  service 
work-study  program,  and  the  calculation  of 
either  such  10  percent  or  such  total  amount 
of  funds  granted  to  such  institution  shall  not 
take  into  consideration  funds  made  available 
pursuant  to  section  443(e)  or  the  fourth  sen- 
tence of  section  489(a);"; 

On  page  216,  strike  lines  3  through  8.  and 
insert  the  following: 

succeeding  academic  years,  except  that— 

"(A)  the  Federal  share  may  exceed  such 
percentage  if  the  Secretary  determines  that 
the  non-Federal  share  would  cause  financial 
hardship  at  an  eligible  institution  and  that 
such  institution  serves  a  large  number  or 
percentage  of  low-income  or  minority  stu- 
dents; and 

"(B)  when  a  student  engaged  in  work  in 
community  service  performs  such  work  for  a 
public  agency  or  private  nonprofit  organiza- 
tion other  than  the  eligible  institution,  the 
contribution  of  such  agency  or  organization 
shall  not  exceed  10  percent  of  the  compensa- 
tion of  the  student,  and  the  eligible  institu- 
tion in  its  discretion  may  count  such  con- 
tribution toward  satisfaction  of  the  non-Fed- 
eral share  of  the  compensation  of  the  stu- 
dent;"; 

On  page  217,  line  8,  strike  "20  U.S.C."  and 
Insert  "42  U.S.C". 

On  page  217,  strike  line  13,  and  Insert  the 
following: 

"(2)  by  striking  subsection  (c)." 

On  page  217.  between  lines  13  and  14.  insert 
the  following: 

SEC.  44SA.  ADDITIONAL  FUNDS  TO  CONDUCT 
COMMUNITY  SERVICE  WORK-STUDY 
PROGRAMS. 

(a)  In  General.— Section  447  of  the  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  2756a)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  subsections  (a)  and  (b);  and 

(2)  in  subsection  (c) — 

(A)  in  the  matter  preceding  paragraph  (1), 
by  striking  "last  sentence  of  section  489(a)  to 
conduct  that  institution's  program  of  com- 
munity service  learning"  and  inserting 
"fourth  sentence  of  section  489(a)  to  conduct 
that  institution's  program  of  community 
service  workstudy"; 

(B)  in  paragraph  (3).  by  inserting  ",  and 
programs  assisted  under  the  National  and 
Community  Service  Act  of  1990"  after  "non- 
profit agencies";  and 

(C)  by  striking  "(c)  USE  of  Other  Funds 
To  Conduct  Program.—". 

(b)  Amendment  to  Heading.— The  heading 
for  section  447  of  the  Act  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"ADDI-nONAL  FUNOaTO  CONDUCT  COMMUNITY 

SERVICE  WORK-STUDY  PROGRAMS" 
(C)   CONFORMING  AMENDMENTS.— SubseCtlon 

(a)  of  section  489  of  the  Act  (20  U.S.C  1096(a)) 
is  amended — 

(1)  In  the  second  sentence,  by  striking 
"(other  than  section  447)";  and 

(2)  in  the  third  sentence,  by  striking  "The 
payment"  and  inserting  "Except  as  provided 
in  the  succeeding  sentence,  the  payment"; 

(3)  in  the  fourth  sentence — 

(A)  by  striking  "447"  and  inserting  "com- 
munity service  work-study  described  in  sec- 
tion 443";  and 

(B)  by  striking  "expenditures  during  such 
fiscal  year  under  such  section"  and  inserting 
"payments  during  such  fiscal  year  to  com- 
pensate students  participating  in  a  commu- 


nity service  work-study  program  conducted 
pursuant  to  such  section". 

On  page  217,  line  16,  strike  "20  U.S.C."  and 
insert  "42  U.S.C". 

On  page  352.  line  11.  insert  "or  to  involve 
secondary  school  students  in  community 
service-learning  projects"  after  "skills". 

On  page  410.  line  15.  strike  "and  VISTA" 
and  insert  "VISTA,  and  programs  funded 
under  the  National  and  Community  Service 
Act  of  1990". 

On  page  564.  line  8.  strike  "subsection"  and 
insert  "subsections". 

On  page  564.  line  12.  strike  the  end 
quotation  marks  and  the  second  period. 

On  page  564.  between  lines  12  and  13.  insert 
the  following: 

"(J)  Service-Learnino.— The  term  'service- 
learning'  has  the  same  meaning  given  such 
term  in  section  101(22)  of  the  National  and 
Community  Service  Act  of  1990.". 

Mr.  WOFFORD.  Mr.  President,  our 
country  is  at  its  best  when  we  ask  our 
citizens — especially  our  youth — to 
work  for  the  benefit  of  the  community. 
Two  of  the  most  successful  programs 
initiated  by  the  Federal  Government  in 
this  century  have  been  the  Civilian 
Conservation  Corps  and  the  Peace 
Corps.  Each  program  enabled  and  asked 
young  people  to  serve,  earn,  and  learn. 
Each  proved  a  powerful  tool  in  develop- 
ing ^nd  utilizing  the  vast  resource  that 
is  this  Nation's  youth. 

When  Congress  created  the  work- 
study  program  almost  30  years  ago,  it 
envisioned  that — like  the  youth  of  the 
Peace  Corps  and  the  CCC — many  of  the 
college  students  who  received  this  new 
form  of  financial  aid  would  give  back 
to  their  communities  through  service. 
Congress  called  upon  colleges  and  uni- 
versities to  develop  opportunities  for 
work-study  students  to  work  in  the 
public  interest,  providing  education, 
health,  recreation  and  other  services 
that  would  not  otherwise  be  available 
to  the  community.  Unfortunately,  to 
date  many  campuses  across  the  Nation 
have  followed  a  path  different  from  the 
one  set  out  by  Congress. 

The  bill  before  us  today  takes  a 
promising  first  step  toward  reviving 
the  commitment  to  community  service 
in  Federal  work-study.  It  places  com- 
munity service  squarely  among  the 
purposes  and  core  provisions  of  the  pro- 
gram. It  calls  for  all  colleges  to  ac- 
tively seek  out  community  service  op- 
portunities for  students,  both  on-cam- 
pus  and  off.  And  it  fosters  coordination 
with  the  goals  and  purposes  of  the  Na- 
tional and  Community  Service  Act  of 
1990.  All  this  I  applaud  and  endorse. 

My  amendment  today  streamlines 
these  worthwhile  provisions  and  makes 
it  more  practical  for  colleges  that  lack 
community  service  work-study  pro- 
grams to  create  them.  As  a  former  col- 
lege president  who  has  confronted  the 
maze  of  student  financial  aid,  I  know 
well  that  minor  technical  changes  such 
as  these  are  often  of  significant  prac- 
tical benefit  out  in  the  field.  I  urge  the 
adoption  of  my  amendment  and  look 
forward  to  our  next  effort  to  harness 
the  power  of  service  and  the  capabili- 
ties of  our  youth. 


AMENDMENT  NO.  1669 

(Purpose:  To  reauthorize  section  788  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  relating  to  spe- 
cial projects  for  two-year  schools) 

At  the  appropriate  place,  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

SEC.    1406.   SPECIAL   PROJECTS    FOR  TWO-YEAR 
SCHOOLS. 

Subsection  (f)  of  section  788  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  (20  U.S.C.  295g-8(f))  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(f)  Authorization  of  appropriations.— 
There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$316,203  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1993,  1994. 
1995,  and  1996  to  carry  out  subsection  (a).". 

At  the  appropriate  place,  after  the  item  re- 
lating to  section  1405,  insert  the  following: 
Sec.     1406.    Special    projects    for    two-year 
schools. 

Mr.  WELLSTONE.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  to  offer  an  amendment  to  S.  1150 
that  will  reauthorize  appropriations  for 
$316,203  each  year  through  1996.  via  sub- 
section 788(f)  of  the  Public  Health 
Services  Act. 

Presently  the  Public  Health  Services 
Act  provides  financial  support  for  the 
first  and  last  2  years  of  medical  edu- 
cation, targeted  to  schools  that  train 
primary  care  physicians  in  rural  and 
other  underserved  areas. 

There  is  an  excellent  2-year  medical 
education  program  at  the  Duluth  cam- 
pus of  the  University  of  Minnesota 
[UMD].  Through  its  admission  process, 
UMD  screens  for  candidates  with  an  in- 
terest and  background  in  family  prac- 
tice. Faculty  are  more  oriented  to  pri- 
mary care  than  in  general  programs. 
UMD  prepares  students  to  complete 
their  medical  education  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Minnesota  in  Minneapolis  [U  of 
M],  which  offers  one  of  the  most  exten- 
sive rural  clinical  programs  in  the 
country.  It  is  a  critical  source  of  rural 
physicians  for  the  State. 

There  is  not  a  school  in  the  Nation 
that  comes  close  to  UMD's  record  in 
training  family  practice  doctors.  Over 
52  percent  of  UMD  graduates  go  into 
family  medicine,  compared  with  about 
12  percent  nationally;  24.6  percent  of  U 
of  M  graduates  overall  go  into  family 
practice,  including  both  those  students 
who  began  at  UMD — the  52  percent — 
and  completed  their  education  at  U  of 
M,  as  well  as  those  who  went  straight 
through  the  U  of  M  from  the  beginning. 
In  addition,  41  percent  of  UMD  grad- 
uates practice  medicine  in  commu- 
nities of  fewer  than  20,000  people.  The 
national  average  for  medical  schools  is 
7  to  8  percent. 
This  is  a  unique  program  that  works. 
For  $316,203  last  year,  subsection 
788(a)  of  the  Public  Health  Services  Act 
has  supported  this  program,  and  some 
similar  efforts.  The  latest  reauthoriza- 
tion of  the  act  eliminates  this  support. 
Other  2-year  programs  once  covered 
by  this  section  have  since  converted  to 
longer  programs,  at  places  like  Brown, 
Dartmouth,  Drew  in  Los  Angeles.  Un- 
derstandably, and  facing  a  different  en- 
vironment from  Minnesota's,  they  have 
changed  to  meet  local  needs. 
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The  Duluth  Program,  however,  is  via- 
ble, strong,  and  important  to  the 
health  care  of  rural  Minnesotans.  It 
plans  to  use  funds  from  this  act  in  the 
coming  year  to  strengthen  its  family 
practice  preceptor  program  by  sending 
faculty  into  rural  areas  to  become 
more  familiar  with  rural  medical  prac- 
tices. It  will  also  develop  systems  to 
train  students,  who  may  in  the  future 
be  isolated  in  a  rural  practice,  how  to 
solve  clinical  problems  by  accessing 
electronic  data.  One  part  of  the  pro- 
gram will  provide  computerized  video 
disk  instruction  in  anatomy  and  pa- 
thology that  will  be  available  to  stu- 
dents currently  and  in  their  later  prac- 
tice. 

Without  this  funding,  none  of  these 
programs  would  be  possible. 

I  am  pleased  to  speak  in  support  of 
this  fine  program,  which  has  done  so 
much  to  serve  greater  Minnesota. 

Amendment  No.  1670 
(Purpose:  To  provide  for  the  transfer  of  cer- 
tain funds  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury through  the  most  expeditious  method 
available,  with  each  of  the  Tribally  Con- 
trolled Community  Colleges  being  des- 
ignated as  its  own  certifying  agency) 
On  page  134,  between  lines  22  and  23,  insert 
the  following: 

"(4)  Funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  the 
authorizations  under  this  section  for  the  fis- 
cal year  1993  and  for  each  of  the  succeeding 
6  fiscal  years  shall  be  transferred  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  through  the  most  ex- 
peditious method  available,  with  each  of  the 
Tribally  Controlled  Community  Colleges 
being  designated  as  its  own  certifying  agen- 
cy. 

Amendment  No.  1671 
(Purpose:  To  provide  for  American  Indian 

teacher  training) 
At  the  end  of  the  amendment,  insert  the 
following: 

Part  F— American  Indian  Teacher  Training 
sec.  1651.  american  indian  teacher  train- 
ING. 

(a)  Ins-htutional  Support.— 

(1)  In  general.— The  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation, through  the  Office  of  Indian  Edu- 
cation, is  authorized  to  award  grants  to  trib- 
ally controlled  postsecondary,  vocational 
and  technical  institutions  for  the  purpose  of 
developing  teacher  training  programs. 

(2)  Use  of  grants.— Grants  awarded  under 
this  subsection  shall  be  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  upi>er  division  course  work,  trans- 
fer programs,  articulation  agreements  with 
other  accredited  institutions,  telecommuni- 
cations programs  or  other  mechanisms 
which  directly  support  the  training  of  Amer- 
ican Indian  teachers. 

(b)  Student  Support  Grants.— 

(1)  Ln  general.— The  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation, through  the  Office  of  Indian  Edu- 
cation, is  authorized  to  award  grants  to  in- 
stitutions that  have  developed  teacher  train- 
ing programs  under  subsection  (a)  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  financial  and  pro- 
grammatic support  to  American  Indian  stu- 
dents seeking  to  participate  in  such  institu- 
tions' teacher  training  programs. 

(2)  Use  of  grants.— Colleges  receiving 
grants  under  this  section  shall  require  re- 
cipients of  grants  under  this  subsection  to 
serve  as  teachers  in  an  Indian  community  for 
1  year  for  each  year  of  scholarship  support 
received. 


(3)  Eligibility.— Students  eligible  to  re- 
ceive support  grants  shall  Include  those  who 
have  completed  at  least  30  hours  of  post- 
secondary  education. 

(4)  Work  requirement.— students  who  fail 
to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  paragraph  (2) 
shall  be  required  to  repay  a  pro  i-ata  portion 
of  the  total  amount  of  scholarships  awarded 
under  this  part  if  the  student  worked  for  less 
than  the  required  time  period  described  in 
such  paragraph. 

(c)  Scholarships.- 

(1)  Authority.— The  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation, through  the  Office  of  Indian  Edu- 
cation, is  authorized  to  provide  scholarship 
assistance  to  American  Indian  students  who 
seek  to  become  teachers  and  who — 

(A)  agree  to  serve  as  teachers  in  an  Indian 
community  for  1  year  for  each  year  of  schol- 
arship supiwrt  received,  and 

(B)  have  completed  at  least  30  hours  of 
postsecondary  education. 

(2)  Work  requirement.— Students  who  fail 
to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  piaragraph  (1) 
shall  be  required  to  repay  a  pro  rata  portion 
of  the  total  amount  of  scholarships  awarded 
under  this  part  if  the  student  worked  for  less 
than  the  required  time  period  described  in 
paragraph  (1)(B). 

(d)  Authorization  of  AppROPRiA-noNS.- 
There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
S5.000,000  for  fiscal  year  1993  and  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  for  each  fiscal  year 
thereafter  to  carry  out  this  pai-t. 

Amendment  No.  1672 
(Purpose:  To  establish  within   the  Depart- 
ment of  EMucation  a  Liaison  for  Commu- 
nity and  Junior  Colleges) 

At  the  end  of  the  Committee  amendment, 
add  the  following  new  title: 
TITLE  XVI— COMMUNITY  AND  JUNIOR 
COLLEGES 
SEC.  1601.  DEFINmON  OF  COMMUNITY  AND  JUN- 
IOR COLLEGE. 

Section  104  of  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cation Organization  Act  (20  U.S.C.  3404)  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "and"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (6); 

(2)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (7)  and  inserting  ";  and";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
definition: 

"(8)  the  term  'community  and  junior  col- 
lege' means  an  institution  of  higher  edu- 
cation, as  defined  in  section  1201(a)  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  (20  U.S.C. 
1141(a)),  that^ 

"(A)  admits  as  regular  students  persons— 

"(i)  a  majority  of  whom  are  beyond  the  age 
of  compulsory  school  attendance  in  the 
State  in  which  the  institution  is  located;  and 

"(il)  who  have  the  ability  to  benefit  from 
the  training  offered  by  the  Institution;  and 

"(B)(i)  provides  an  educational  program  of 
not  less  than  2  years  that  is  acceptable  for 
full  credit  toward  such  a  degree;  or 

"(11)  offers  a  2-year  program— 

"(I)  in  engineering,  mathematics,  or  the 
physical  or  biological  sciences;  and 

"(II)  designed  to  prepiare  a  student  to 
work — 

"(aa)  as  a  technician;  or 

"(bb)  as  an  entry-level  professional  in  engi- 
neering, scientific,  or  other  technological 
fields  requiring  the  understanding  and  appli- 
cation of  basic  engineering,  scientific,  or 
mathematical  principles  of  knowledg:e.". 

SEC.  1608.  LIAISON  FOR  COMtfUNITY  COLLEGES. 

(a)  Liaison.— Section  202  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  Organization  Act  (20 
U.S.C.  3412)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  following  new  subsection: 
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There  shall  be  In  the  Department  a 
^or  Community  and  Junior  Colleges, 
sha  1  be  an  officer  of  the  Department  ap- 
)y  the  Secretary. 

T  le  Secreury  shall  appoint,  no  later 
nonths  after  the  enactment  of  this 
he  Liaison  for  Community  and  Jun- 
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Liaison  for  Community  and  Jun- 
Coll^ges  shall— 

as  principal  advisor  to  the  Sec- 
matters  affecting  community  and 
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collaborative  business  education  part- 
and 

>ducation  programs  located  in.  and 
rural  areas.". 

Schedule.— Section  5315  of 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
the  end  the  following  new  item: 
for  Community  and  Junior  Col- 
Dtpartment  of  Education". 
1 LATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
to  offer  this  amendment  which 
establish  within  the  Department  of 
a  high-level  liaison  for  com- 
and  junior  colleges.  I  am  grate- 
the  support  and  advice  of  my 
on  the  Senate  Labor  Com- 
Senators    Kassebaum,    Pell. 
and  Kennedy. 
past  several  decades,  this  Na- 
ommunity  colleges  have  risen 
irtual    obscurity    to    become   a 
critically  important  compo- 
our  higher  education  system.  In 
community  colleges  across   this 
have  a  larger  combined  enroll- 
any  other  segment  of  higher 
In    my    State    alone,    Mr. 
community     colleges     are 
bursting  at  the  seams  with 
300,000  men  and  women 
attending  at  least  one  community 
class  in  Oregon  this  year.  The 
ccjmmunity  colleges  in  the  Greater 
area  alone  have  almost  150,000 
coming  through  their  door  an- 
From  what  my  colleagues  tell 
ab^ut  community  colleges  in  their 
the  trends  in  Oregon  are  re- 
throughout  the  Nation, 
in  this  body  share  my  commit- 
comirtunity  and  junior  colleges 
role  they  play  in  educating  the 
who    take    advantage    of    the 
educational  opportunities  they 
have  long  advocated  the  estab- 
of  an  Assistant  Secretary  for 
and  Junior  Colleges  within 
Department.   While   I  would  still 
this  level   of  authority  within 
Department,  I  am  convinced  that 
Hi  ison  alternative  will  accomplish 
ar  goal. 
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My  amendment  ensures  that  the  liai- 
son position  is  filled  by  someone  who 
either  possesses  an  associate  degree 
from  a  community  or  junior  college,  or 
who  has  worked  within  a  community 
or  junior  college  setting  for  at  least  5 
years.  The  liaison  will  be  selected  by 
the  Secretary  of  Education  and  will  re- 
port directly  to  the  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation. This  person,  who  will  have  dem- 
onstrated expertise  in  community  col- 
lege issues,  will  serve  as  principal  advi- 
sor to  the  Secretary  on  matters  affect- 
ing community  and  junior  colleges,  and 
will  work  within  the  Federal  Inter- 
agency Committee  on  Education  to  im- 
prove coordination  of  the  outreach  pro- 
grams in  the  numerous  Federal  depart- 
ments and  agencies  that  administer 
education  and  job  training  programs. 
In  addition,  the  liaison  will  strive  to 
improve  the  coordination  of  collabo- 
rative business  education  partnerships 
and  education  programs  located  in 
rural  areas. 

In  believe  this  is  a  strong  step  for- 
ward. I  urge  the  support  of  my  col- 
leagues. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1673 

(Purpose:  To  amend  certain  provisions 
relating  to  the  Student  Literacy  Corps) 

On  page  24.  line  18,  insert  "(a)  In  Gen- 
eral.—" before  "From". 

On  page  24,  line  21,  strike  "2  years  to  carry 
out"  and  insert  "3  years  to  pay  for  the  Fed- 
eral share  of  carrying  out". 

On  page  24,  between  lines  22  and  23.  Insert 
the  following: 

"(b)  Special  Rule.— An  institution  of 
higher  education  shall  only  receive  1  grant 
under  this  section  In  each  fiscal  year. 

"(c)  Continuation  of  Literacy  Pro- 
gram.—Grants  under  this  section  are  renew- 
able upon  application  by  the  institution  of 
higher  education  in  accordance  with  section 
128. 

"(d)  Federal  Share.— 

"(1)  In  general.— The  Federal  share  of  car- 
rying out  student  literacy  corps  programs 
under  this  subpart  shall  be— 

••(A)  up  to  1(X)  percent  for  an  initial  grant 
to  an  institution  of  higher  education;  and 

••(B)  up  to  75  percent  for  a  grant  renewed 
under  subsection  (c). 

••(2)  Nonfederal  share.— The  non-Federal 
share  of  carrying  out  student  literacy  corps 
programs  under  this  subpart  may  be  paid 
from  any  non-Federal  sources. 

On  page  25.  strike  lines  13  through  16,  and 
insert  the  following: 

••(b)  Li.mitation. — No  grant  award  to  an  in- 
stitution of  higher  education  under  this  sub- 
part shall  exceed  $1(X),000. 

On  page  25,  line  18.  strike  "$25,(X)0"  and  in- 
sert, "$50,000". 

On  page  26,  line  16.  strike  ••not  less  than  60 
hours"  and  insert  "•.  for  each  credit,  not  less 
than  2  hours  a  week". 

On  page  28,  between  lines  14  and  15,  insert 
the  following: 

"(d)  Reopening  of  application  Process.— 
The  Secretary  shall  accept  applications  for 
assistance  under  this  subpart  for  90  days  fol- 
lowing the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act." 

On  page  29,  line  2,  strike  "subpart  the 
term"  and  insert  the  following:  "subpart: 

"•(1)  LNSTrruTiON  of  higher  education.— 
The  term  '•institution  of  higher  education", 
in  the  case  of  an  institution  of  higher  edu- 


cation with  a  branch  campus,  means,  at  the 
election  of  the  institution— 

"'(A)  a  branch  campus  of  the  institution; 
or 

"■(B)  the  institution. 
"Public  community'  agency.— The  term" 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  I  offer 
this  amendment  to  S.  1150,  the  Higher 
Education  Reauthorization  Act.  My 
amendment  concerns  one  of  the  most 
successful  and  important  programs 
within  this  legislation:  the  Student 
Literacy  Corps.  Since  1981,  this  pro- 
gram has  combined  the  energy  of  col- 
lege students  with  the  great  needs  of  il- 
literate Americans.  Modeled  after  a 
program  started  in  1969  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Miami,  this  program  provides 
discretionary  grants  to  institutions  of 
higher  education  to  establish  tutoring 
courses.  Undergraduate  student  tutors 
then  receive  academic  credit  in  ex- 
change for  offering  services  to  individ- 
uals who  are  economically  or  educa- 
tionally disadvantaged.  In  my  State  of 
Washington,  Tacoma  Community  Col- 
lege and  Pacific  Lutheran  University 
have  exemplified  the  spirit  and  inten- 
tions of  the  Student  Literacy  Corps  by 
helping  to  flight  illiteracy. 

While  this  program  has  enjoyed  great 
success  over  the  years,  illiteracy  re- 
mains an  enormous  problem  across 
then  Nation.  When  75  percent  of  unem- 
ployed adults  have  reading  or  writing 
difficulties  and  23  million  American 
adults  are  functionally  illiterate,  we 
must  continue  to  support  and  improve 
programs  that  combat  illiteracy. 
Therefore  I  offer  an  amendment  to  im- 
prove certain  aspects  of  the  Student 
Literacy  Corps. 

Specifically,  my  amendment  expands 
the  grant  duration  period  from  2  to  3 
years.  Branch  campuses  of  universities 
and  colleges  will  be  permitted  to  re- 
ceive separate  grants  as  well.  The  Fed- 
eral share  of  initial  grants  for  carrying 
out  the  program  would  be  100  percent 
and  75  percent  for  a  renewed  grant.  In 
addition,  this  amendment  would  re- 
quire the  Secretary  of  Education  to  re- 
open the  grant  application  period  for  90 
days  after  enactment.  The  improve- 
ments will  increase  the  availability 
and  utility  of  the  Student  Literacy 
Corps  programs  which  ultimately  will 
mean  more  students,  helping  more  peo- 
ple to  read. 

Mr.  President,  illiteracy  remains  a 
major  impediment  to  jobs  and  well- 
being  of  many  Washingtonians.  My 
amendment  improves  on  a  good  idea  by 
making  it  easier  for  students  and  uni- 
versities to  enlist  in  the  Student  Lit- 
eracy Corps.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  amendment  to  better  the 
Student  Literacy  Corps  and  fight  illit- 
eracy. 

Amendment  No.  1674 
(Purpose:  To  establish  a  database  and  toll- 
free  telephone  information  line  to  provide 
student  financial  assistance  information  to 
parents,  students  and  other  individuals) 
On  page  311,  line  17,  strike  the  quotation 
marks  and  the  second  period. 


On  page  311,  between  lines  17  and  18,  insert 
the  following: 

"SEC.  4»4B.  DATA  BASE  AND  INFORMATION  UNE. 

"(a)  In  General.- From  the  amounts  ap- 
propriated pursuant  to  the  authority  of  sub- 
section (b),  the  Secretary  shall  award  a  con- 
tract to  establish  and  maintain — 

"(1)  a  computerized  database  of  all  public 
and  private  student  financial  assistance  pro- 
grams, to  be  accessible  to  schools  and  librar- 
ies through  either  modems  or  toll-free  tele- 
phone information  lines;  and 

"(2)  a  toll-free  telephone  information  line 
to  provide  individualized  student  financial 
assistance  information  to  parents,  students, 
and  other  individuals. 

"(b)  Authorization  of  Appropriations.— 
There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$10,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1993  and  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of  the  6  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  years  to  carry  out  this  sec- 
tion.". 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1675 

On  page  108  of  the  Committee  modifica- 
tion, on  line  three,  strike  "SIO.000,000"  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$20,000,000". 
Amendment  No.  1676 

Insert  on  the  Iwttom  of  page  339  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

*SEC.  449C.  AUTHORITY  TO  AWARD  NEED  BASED 
AID" 

(a)  In  General.— Institutions  of  Higher 
Education  may: 

(1)  voluntarily  agree  with  any  other  Insti- 
tution of  Higher  Education  to  award  finan- 
cial aid  funds  not  covered  by  this  Act  to  stu- 
dents attending  those  institutions  only  on 
the  basis  of  demonstrated  financial  need  for 
such  assistance,  provided.  That  each  Institu- 
tion of  Higher  Education  shall  apply  its  own 
standard  of  need  which  was  adopted  unilater- 
ally and  not  in  concert  with  any  other  Insti- 
tution of  Higher  Education; 

(2)  voluntarily  agree  with  any  other  Insti- 
tution of  Higher  Education  to  collect  from 
students,  from  whom  such  data  may  be  con- 
sidered reasonable  and  relevant,  in  addition 
to  the  data  elements  for  financial  aid  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary,  other  supplemental 
financial  data  elements  for  financial  aid 
funds  not  covered  by  this  Act;  provided  that 
the  student's  right  to  free  processing  under 
Section  483  is  not  withheld  and  that  such 
data  will  not  affect  eligibility  or  awards 
under  this  Act;  and 

(3)  unilaterally  engage  and  consult  with  in 
good  faith  the  same  processors  used  by  other 
Institutions  of  Higher  Education  to  collect 
and  forward  financial  aid  data  on  behalf  of 
Individual  institutions:  Provided,  That  the 
data  forwarded  to  an  institution  relates  only 
to  applicants  to  that  institution  and  the 
common  process  of  does  not  disclose  the 
identity  of  other  institutions  to  which  the 
applicant  also  applied,  the  standard  of  need 
adopted  by  those  other  institutions,  or  the 
financial  aid  or  family  contribution  com- 
puted based  on  the  standard  of  need  adopted 
by  those  other  institutions. 

(b)  Other  than  subsection  (a)(1),  nothing  in 
subsection  (a)  shall  affect  the  application  of 
the  antitrust  laws  to  Institutions  of  Higher 
Education  or  shall  affect  the  prohibitions  of 
the  consent  decree  in  United  States  v.  Brown 
University  et  al..  Civ.  Action  No.  91-3274 
(E.D.  Pa..  1991).  No  inference  of  unlawful  con- 
tract, combination  or  conspiracy  shall  be 
drawn  from  the  fact  that  Institutions  of 
Higher  Education  engage  in  the  conduct  au- 
thorized in  subsection  (aKD- 

Amendment  No.  1677 
On  page  297,  after  line  21,  insert  the  follow- 
ing: "Nothing  in  section  499(C)  shall  relieve 


processors  of  an  all  obligations  under  this 
section." 

Amendment  No.  1678 

On  page  401,  line  17,  strike  "or". 

On  page  401,  between  lines  20  and  21.  insert 
the  following: 

"(6)  Intends  to  teach  in  the  areas  of  science 
or  math;  or 

"(7)  intends  to  teach  on  Indian  reserva- 
tions or  in  Alaska  Native  villages  named  or 
certified  pursuant  to  section  3(c)  of  the  Alas- 
ka Native  Claims  Settlement  Act,  Public 
Law  92-203,  or  in  areas  with  high  concentra- 
tions of  Native  Hawaiians. 

Amendment  no.  1679 
(Purpose:  To  amend  the  determination  of  a 

student's  cost  of  attendance  regarding  de- 
pendent care) 

On  page  241,  line  23,  strike  "and". 

On  page  242,  line  3.  strike  the  period  and 
Insert  a  semicolon  and  "and". 

On  page  242,  between  lines  3  and  4  insert 
the  following: 

(3)  by  amending  paragraph  (7)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(7)  for  a  student  with  one  or  more  depend- 
ents, an  allowance  for  the  expenses  actually 
incurred  by  the  student  for  dependent  care 
for  each  child,  except  that  such  allowance 
shall  not  exceed  the  reasonable  cost  in  the 
community  in  which  such  student  resides  for 
the  kind  of  care  provided  (as  determined  by 
the  institution);". 

Amendment  No.  1680 

Since,  substantial  layoffs  in  the  military 
and  private  sector  have  led  to  high  unem- 
ployment rates: 

Since,  community  colleges  and  vocational 
education  centers  are  reporting  significant 
increases  in  the  requests  for  postsecondary 
vocational  education  and  training; 

Since,  the  Economic  Dislocation  and 
Worker  Adjustment  Assistance  Act  estab- 
lished by  Public  Law  100-418  authorizes 
grants  to  states  for  job  training  activities  in 
the  event  of  mass  layoffs,  plant  closing  and 
high  unemployment;  and 

Since,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  has  the  au- 
thority to  make  such  grants; 

Since,  funds  appropriated  by  Congress  for 
this  purpose  have  not  been  depleted; 

Therefore,  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  the  Secretary  of  Labor  should  move  ex- 
peditiously to  process  applications  for  funds 
authorized  by  Public  Law  100-418  for  voca- 
tional education  and  training  purposes. 

Amendment  No.  1681 
(Purpose:  To  increase  the  amount  of  funds 
that  may  be  used  for  programs  under  sub- 
titles C  and  D  of  title  I  of  the  National  and 
Community  Service  Act  of  1990) 
On  page  600,  after  line  24,  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

SEC.  1405.  NATIONAL  AND  COMMUNITY  SERVICE 
ACT  OF  1990. 

(a)  Subtitle  C  Post-Service  Benefits.— 
Section  132  of  the  National  and  Community 
Service  Act  of  1990  (42  U.S.C.  12452)  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  "$100  per  week,  or  in  excess  of 
$5,000  per  year,  whichever  is  less"  and  insert- 
ing $5,000  in  fiscal  year  1992,  $5,500  in  fiscal 
year  1993  and  $5,700  in  fiscal  year  1994". 

(b)  Subtitle  D  Post-Service  BENEFrrs.— 
Paragraph  (1)  of  section  146(b)  of  the  Na- 
tional and  Community  Service  Act  of  1990  is 
amended  by  striking  "that  is  equal  in  value 
to  $2,500  for  each  year  of  service  that  such 
participant  provides  to  the  program"  and  in- 
serting "for  each  year  of  service  that  such 


participant  provides  to  the  program,  which 
benefit  dhall  be  equal  to  $2,500  in  fiscal  year 
1992,  $3,000  in  fiscal  year  1983.  and  $3,200  in 
fiscal  year  1994". 

On  page  14,  after  the  item  relating  to  sec- 
tion 1404.  insert  the  following: 
Sec.  1405.  National  and  Community  Service 
Act  of  1990. 
Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  because  S. 
1150  raises  the  maximum  amount  of 
Pell  grants  over  the  next  several  years, 
I  am  offering  an  amendment  to  ensure 
that  the  National  and  Community 
Service  Demonstration  Program  we  au- 
thorized in  1990  will  remain  a  valid  test 
of  the  impact  of  postservice  edu- 
cational benefits. 

The  National  and  Community  Serv- 
ice Act  of  1990  authorized  a  demonstra- 
tion program  offering  postservice  high- 
er education  vouchers  to  participants. 
The  amount  of  the  voucher  for  full- 
time  volunteers  was  calculated  to  offer 
a  somewhat  higher  level  of  assistance 
than  was  available  through  the  Pell 
Grant  Program,  to  determine  if  the  op- 
portunity to  earn  higher  benefits  would 
attract  a  good  cross-section  of  college 
bound  young  people  to  community 
service  work. 

My  amendment  would  simply  pre- 
serve the  original  intent  of  the  1990  leg- 
islation by  raising  the  postservice  ben- 
efits for  full-time  service  by  the  same 
amount  that  we  raise  the  maximum 
Pell  grants  in  fiscal  years  1993  and 
1994 — the  second  and  third  years  of  the 
3-year  demonstration  program.  I  do  not 
believe  we  need  to  change  the  author- 
ization levels  for  this  program  to  ac- 
count for  this  small  adjustment  though 
due  notice  of  the  change  should  be 
taken  when  an  appropriation  is  made 
for  the  demonstration  program  in  fis- 
cal year  1993. 

I  am  pleased  that  Senator  Kennedy 
has  indicated  that  the  sponsors  of  S. 
1150  have  no  objection  to  this  amend- 
ment. I  appreciate  his  cooperation  in 
ensuring  that  today's  action  in  improv- 
ing access  to  higher  education  does  not 
undermine  yesterday's  effort  toward  a 
complementary  approach. 

Amendment  No.  1682 
(Purpose:   To   include  Economics  as  a  key 

academic   subject   for   purposes  of  State 

Academies  for  teachers) 

On  page  419.  lines  16-17  delete  the  words 
"This  part"  and  insert  in  Its  place  "Subparts 
1,  3,  4,  and  5". 

On  page  419.  line  19  after  the  words  "Civics 
and  Government"  add  the  following  new  sen- 
tence "For  purposes  of  subpart  2,  the  term 
'Key  Academic  Subjects'  means  English, 
Mathematics,  Science,  History,  Geography, 
Foreign  Languages,  Civics  and  Government, 
and  Economics." 

Amendment  No.  1683 
(Purpose:  To  provide  scholarships  for  certain 
Olympic  athletes) 
On    page    132,    line.    4,    strike    the    end 
quotation  marks  and  the  second  i>eriod. 

On  page  132,  between  lines  4  and  5.  insert 
the  following: 

"Subpart  12— Olympic  Scholarships 

"SEC.  420DD.  OLYMPIC  SCHOLARSHIPS. 

"(a)  Scholarships  Authorized.— The  Sec- 
retary shall  award  scholarships  to  each  ath- 
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Olympic  Training  Center. 

1  UOIBILITY.— The     Secretary     shall 

s^olarships  under  this  part  to  both 
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AlfTHORIZATlON    OF    APPROPRIATIONS.— 

authorized    to    be    appropriated 
for  fiscal  year  1993  and  each  of  the 

fiscal  years.". 
IIEGLE.     Mr.     President,     the 
I  am  offering  with  my  col- 
rom  Michigan,  Senator  Levin. 
ligher  Education  Reauthoriza- 
provides   grants   to   Olympic 
athletes    training    alf  a    U.S. 
Training  Center  or  U.S.  Olym- 
Edufcation  Center  and  studying  at 
accn  dited  college  or  university, 
ajnendment  authorizes  $6  million 
for  these  student  athletes, 
grants  would  go  directly  to  stu- 
tuition,  room  and  board. 
S.  Olympic  Committee  is  char- 
the   U.S.   Congress   but   has 
received  any  congressionally  ap- 
funds.  Athletes  from  across 
ion  go  through  rigorous  train- 
oft  ;n  at  great  personal  sacrifice, 
repr(  sent  our  Nation  at  the  Olym- 
M4ny  of  them  have  difficulty  ob- 
funding   for  school.   They   de- 
deral  assistance  to  help  them 
their  education, 
are  currently  three  active  cen- 
train  Olympic  athletes,  lo- 
Marquette,  MI,  Lake  Placid, 
Colorado  Springs,  CO.  A  future 
p  anned  for  San  Diego,  CA. 
A  arquette,  MI,  training  facility 
in  education  center  that  is  af- 
with  Northern  Michigan  Uni- 
NMU  enrolls  52  Olympic  stu- 
They  had  received  sup- 
frotn  the  State  of  Michigan  for  the 
but  as  part  of  the   State's 
utting  efforts,  this  funding  was 
While    the    facility    is    in 
the    student    athletes    are 
across  the  country.  Our  Olym- 
ath|etes  serve   the  entire  Nation 
their     participation     in     the 
games.  They  truly  represent 
our  Nation  has  to  offer.  They 
Federal  support  to  make  sure 
have  an  opportunity  to  obtain 


at  iletes. 


an  education,  while  dedicating  them- 
selves to  serving  their  country. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  committee 
chairman  and  subcommittee  chairman 
for  their  assistance. 

Mr.  President,  I  £isk  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  Associated  Press  story  on 
the  U.S.  Olympic  Education  Center  be 
included  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

OLY— Troubled  Program 
(By  Stephen  Wilson) 

Albertville,  France.— The  same  three  words 
pop  up  in  the  biographies  of  the  U.S.  short 
track  speedskating  athletes  at  the  Winter 
Olympics:  Northern  Michigan  University. 

All  the  skaters  are  products  of  the  univer- 
sity's Olympic  Education  Center  in  Mar- 
quette. Mich.,  the  only  facility  in  the  coun- 
try where  athletes  can  train  and  study  at  the 
same  time. 

"If  we  win  some  medals  here,  and  I  think 
we  will,  you  can  trace  the  trail  right  back  to 
NMU."  said  Jack  Mortell.  coach  of  the  U.S. 
short  track  team. 

But  the  trail  may  soon  hit  a  dead  end. 

The  highly  successful  program  is  on  the 
verge  of  folding,  the  victim  of  budget  cuts 
and  the  depressed  economic  situation  in 
Michigan.  Unless  the  school  comes  up  with 
S6<X).(XX)  in  private  contributions,  the  center 
is  expected  to  close  in  August. 

"It  would  be  a  real  loss."  and  Jim  Page,  di- 
rector of  grants  and  athlete  assistance  for 
the  U.S.  Olympic  Committee.  "It's  a  very 
unique  program.  We  had  hoped  it  would  be  a 
model  for  lots  of  other  programs.  I  don't 
know  what  will  happen  if  it  closes.  It's  not 
like  you  can  close  down  and  move  the  ath- 
letes somewhere  else." 

Cathy  Turner.  America's  best  hope  for  a 
medal  in  the  short  track  events  beginning 
next  week,  can't  conceive  of  a  future  without 
the  NMU  center. 

"If  it  shuts  down  I  don't  even  know  where 
I'll  be  training."  she  said.  "It's  a  big  concern 
of  mine." 

The  university  was  designated  as  a  U.S. 
Education  Center  by  the  USOC  in  1989.  The 
center  offers  athletes  a  chance  to  combine 
training  with  high  school,  college  and  voca- 
tional studies.  Some  athletes  live  and  study 
on  campus  full-time,  while  others  train  or 
compete  at  the  center  for  short  periods. 

In  addition  to  speedskaters.  the  school  is 
currently  a  resident  training  base  for  cross- 
country skiers,  biathletes.  boxers  and  the 
U.S.  badminton  team. 

Last  fall.  Michigan  Gov.  John  Engler  said 
he  would  not  support  the  $600,000  a  year  the 
State  has  given  the  program.  The  center  also 
gets  $570,983  from  the  USOC,  national  gov- 
erning bodies  and  the  athletes. 

While  the  main  source  of  funding  ran  out 
at  the  end  of  the  year,  university  president 
William  Vandament  has  allocated  $250,000  of 
university  reserves  to  keep  the  center  open 
until  the  Summer  Games  begin  in  Barcelona 
on  July  25. 

Whether  the  center  remains  open  beyond 
that  will  depend  on  the  success  of  the  univer- 
sity's fund-raising  campaign.  Corporations, 
businesses  and  the  state  legislature  have 
been  asked  to  help. 

Of  the  189  U.S.  athletes  in  Albertville.  offi- 
cials say  53  have  passed  through  the  NMU 
center  at  one  time  or  another— including  the 
entire  short  track  speedskating  team  of  two 
men  and  six  women. 

"They  gave  us  a  home  base,"  said  Mortell. 
"They  gave  us  continuity.  They've  done  ev- 


erything we've  asked  them  to.  If  we  wanted 
them  to  build  a  10-foot  pyramid  of  sand  In 
the  middle  of  the  ice,  they'd  do  it  without 
asking." 

The  success  of  the  program  is  best  illus- 
trated by  Turner,  who  quit  skating  in  1980 
but  began  a  comeback  at  Northern  Michigan 
in  1989.  In  addition  to  becoming  a  world-class 
athlete,  she  graduated  last  May  with  a  de- 
gree in  computer  systems. 

"If  it  weren't  for  the  USOEC.  then  I  never 
would  have  finished  my  education,"  said 
Turner,  a  native  of  Rochester.  N.Y.  "I  was  so 
surprised  we  even  had  a  place  like  that.  We 
could  train  and  live  there,  as  well  as  go  to 
school.  It  doesn't  get  any  better  than  that." 

Turner  doubts  whether  she  could  have 
made  it  to  the  Olympics  without  the 
regimented  training  offered  at  the  univer- 
sity. 

"I  had  constant  supervision,  a  coach  who 
lived,  trained  and  worked  with  us."  she  said. 
"I  couldn't  have  done  it  on  my  own,  no  way. 
I  need  somebody  there.  I  need  other  people  to 
train  with  me,  to  push  me." 

Even  when  she  was  away  competing,  the 
center  made  sure  she  received  all  the  mate- 
rials she  needed  to  keep  up  with  her  classes. 
"They  bent  over  backwards  for  me,"  Turner 
said.  "They  had  an  obligation  to  me.  Maybe 
another  university  might  not  understand." 

Although  she  graduated,  she  spent  the  fall 
semester  on  campus  working  on  her  other 
career— as  a  pop  recording  artist. 

"In  terms  of  training,  the  program  can  be 
duplicated."  said  Page,  the  USOC  official. 
"But  meeting  the  athletes'  human  and  edu- 
cational needs  is  not  going  to  be  easy  to  du- 
plicate." 

He  singled  out  the  boxing  program,  which 
has  developed  several  potential  members  of 
the  U.S.  team  for  the  Summer  Games  in  Bar- 
celona. 

"It  did  some  unique  things,  bringing  kids 
out  of  central  city  environments  and  put 
them  in  school.  "  Page  said,  "There  have 
been  some  tremendous  success  stories. 
There's  nothing  else  like  it." 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1684 

(Purpose:  To  direct  the  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation to  conduct  a  study  of  the  impact  of 
fraud-based  defenses  on  the  Stafford  Loan 
Program) 

On  page  594,  line  25,  strike  "1308"  and  in- 
sert "1309". 

On  page  595,  line  2,  strike  "section"  and  in- 
sert "sections". 

On  page  596.  line  10,  strike  the  end 
quotation  marks  and  the  second  period. 

On  page  596,  between  lines  10  and  11.  insert 
the  following: 

■^EC.  1308.  SATISFACTORY  PROGRESS  STUDY. 

"(a)  Study. — The  Secretary  shall  conduct  a 
study  of  the  Impact  of  fraud-based  defenses 
on  the  Stafford  Loan  Program.  Such  study 
shall  include — 

"(1)  an  analysis  of  statutory,  regulatory, 
and  case  law  regarding  the  use  of  fraud-based 
defenses  against  repayment  of  Stafford 
loans; 

"(2)  an  estimate  of  the  total  number  of 
borrowers  filing  for  relief  from  repayment  of 
Stafford  loans  using  a  fraud-based  defense 
and  amount  of  such  loan  principal  Involved; 

"(3)  an  estimate  of  Stafford  loan  principal 
relieved  annually  through  fraud-based  de- 
fenses; 

"(4)  an  evaluation  of  the  Importance  of  a 
fraud-based  defense  to  the  protection  of  bor- 
rowers of  Stafford  loans;  and 

"(5)  an  evaluation  of  the  effects  of  the 
availability  of  a  fraud-based  defense  on  the 
accessibility  of  Stafford  loans  by  geographi- 


cal area  and  by  type  of  postsecondary  insti- 
tution. 

"(b)  Date.— The  study  described  in  sub- 
section (a)  shall  be  completed  not  later  than 
18  months  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

"(c)  Report.— 

"(1)  In  obnerai,.— The  Secretary  shall  sub- 
mit a  report  to  the  Congress  on  the  study  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (a)  that  makes  specific 
recommendations  for  legislative  options  that 
may  be  needed  to  address  the  rights  of  bor- 
rowers with  respect  to  the  availability  of 
fraud-based  defenses  under  the  Stafford  Loan 
Program  without  jeopardizing  the  participa- 
tion of  lenders  or  the  solvency  of  guaranty 
agencies  required  to  maintain  the  integrity 
of  such  program. 

"(2)  Date.— The  report  described  in  para- 
graph (1)  shall  be  completed  not  later  than  19 
months  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act.". 

Amendment  No.  1685 
(Purpose:  To  prohibit  activities  relating  to 

hazing) 
At  the  appropriate  place.  Insert  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

SEC.  — .  HAZING. 

Subsection  (a)  of  section  487  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965  (20  U.S.C.  1094(a))  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"(13)(A)  The  institution  should  adopt  a  pol- 
icy that  prohibits  a  member  of  a  student  or- 
ganization operating  on  or  near  such  institu- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  participating  in  stu- 
dent activities  of  such  institution,  to  inten- 
tionally commit  an  act  of  hazing  or  conspire 
to  commit  an  act  of  hazing  against  a  mem- 
ber, potential  member,  or  person  pledged  to 
be  a  member  of  the  organization  as  a  condi- 
tion of  attaining  membership  in  the  organi- 
zation or  of  attaining  an  office  or  other  sta- 
tus within  the  organization. 

"(C)  For  the  purposes  of  this  paragraph, 
the  term  'act  of  hazing'  means  the  subjection 
of  a  person  to  bodily'  danger  or  physical 
harm  or  a  substantial  likelihood  of  bodily 
danger  or  physical  harm,  or  to  require,  en- 
courage, authorize,  or  permit  that  a  person 
be  subject  to — 

"(1)  total  or  substantial  nudity  of  the  per- 
son; 

"(11)  compelled  ingestion  of  any  substance 
which,  because  of  the  nature,  amount,  or 
concentration  of  such  substance,  subjects 
the  person  to  a  substantial  likelihood  of 
physical  harm; 

"(ill)  wearing  or  carrying  of  any  obscene 
article  by  the  person; 

"(iv)  a  physical  assault  upon  or  offensive 
physical  contact  with  the  person; 

"(v)  participation  by  the  person  in  a  box- 
ing match,  an  excessive  number  of  calis- 
thenics, or  any  other  physical  activity  which 
involves  a  substantial  likelihood  of  bodily 
danger  or  physical  harm; 

"(vi)  transportation  and  intentional  aban- 
donment of  the  person; 

"(vil)  confinement  of  the  person  to  unrea- 
sonably small,  unventilated,  unsanitary,  or 
unlighted  areas; 

"(vlii)  intentional  sleep  deprivation;  or 

"(ix)  assignment  of  pranks  to  be  performed 
by  the  person  which  Involve  the  violation  of 
any  Federal,  State,  or  local  law,  or  which 
would  subject  the  person  or  any  other  person 
to  a  substantial  likelihood  of  bodily  danger 
or  physical  harm. 

"(D)  This  section  shall  not  be  construed  to 
apply  to  legitimate  curricular  activities  or 
activities  of  athletic  teams  of  an  institution 
of  higher  education.". 


Amendment  No.  1686 
(Purpose:  To  establish  the  Dwlght  D.  Eisen- 
hower Leadership  Development  Program) 
On    page    132,     line    4,     strike    the    end 
quotation  marks  and  the  second  period. 

On  page  132,  between  lines  4  and  5.  insert 
the  following: 

"Subpart  12— Dwlght  D.  Eisenhower 
Leadership  Program 

■^EC.  420DD.  SHORT  TITLE. 

"This  subpart  may  be  cited  as  the  'Dwlght 
D.  Eisenhower  Leadership  Development  Act 
of  1992'. 

SEC.  420EE.  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE  PROGRAM. 

"(a)  In  General.— The  Secretary  shall  es- 
tablish a  program  to  be  known  as  the 
'Dwlght  D.  Eisenhower  Leadership  Develop- 
ment Program'. 

"(b)  Special  Rule.— The  program  assisted 
under  this  subpart  shall  be  established  in 
conjunction  with  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation which  are  specially  prepared  to  under- 
take the  development  of  new  generations  of 
leaders  in  the  areas  of  national  and  inter- 
national affairs. 

"SEC.  420FF.  FUNCTIONS  OF  THE  PROGRAM. 

"The  functions  of  the  program  assisted 
under  this  subpart  shall  include — 

"(1)  stimulating  and  supporting  the  devel- 
opment of  leadership  skills  among  new  gen- 
erations of  American  college  students; 

"(2)  directing  a  national  program  that 
Identifies,  recruits,  inspires,  and  educates 
outstanding  young  men  and  women  regard- 
ing leadership  roles  in  a  wide  variety  of 
fields  in  both  the  public  and  private  sectors; 

"(3)  offering  opportunities  for  young  Amer- 
ican leaders  to  benefit  from  internships  in 
national  and  international  organizations, 
with  special  attention  being  given  to  estab- 
lishing such  opportunities  in  developing 
countries; 

"(4)  identifying  potential  leaders  from  the 
developing  democracies  and  supporting  their 
study  of  leadership  and  democracy  in  the 
United  States; 

"(5)  developing  a  prototype  for  understand- 
ing and  teaching  critical  leadership  skills  to 
young  Americans  and  encouraging  institu- 
tions of  higher  education  to  establish  similar 
leadership  programs  throughout  the  United 
States  and  abroad;  and 

"(6)  stimulating  the  theoretical  and  prac- 
tical study  of  leadership  and  leadership  de- 
velopment to  develop  both  a  better  under- 
standing of  leadership  and  improved  methods 
to  teach  critical  skills  to  young  adults. 

"SEC.  420GG.  OPERATION  OF  THE  PROGRAM  BY  A 
PRIVATE  NONPROFrr  ORGANIZA- 
'nON. 

"The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  make 
grants  to  or  enter  Into  cooperative  agree- 
ments, contracts,  or  leases  with  private  non- 
profit organizations  to  operate  the  program 
assisted  under  this  subpart. 

"SEC.  420HH.  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS. 

"There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$10,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1993  and  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1994  and  1995  to  carry  out  this  sub- 
part.". 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  what  is  the 
pending  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  further  debate,  the  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendments  en  bloc. 

The  amendments  (Nos.  1660-1686) 
were  agreed  to  en  bloc. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

amendment  no.  IS87 

(Purpose:  To  establish  the  Dwlght  D.  Eisen- 
hower Leadership  Development  Program) 
Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
about  to  offer  an  amendment  which  I 
shall  describe  very  briefly  which  is  the 
Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  Leadership  Pro- 
gram, which  directs  the  establishment 
of  a  national  program  to  identify,  re- 
cruit and  recognize  outstanding  young 
men  and  women  regarding  leadership 
roles  in  a  wide  variety  of  fields  in  both 
the  public  and  private  sector. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  time  I  send  the 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The      PRESIDING      OFFICER.      The 
clerk  will  report. 
The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Spec- 
ter] proposes  an  amendment  numbered  1687. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  132,  line  4,  strike  the  end 
quotation  marks  and  the  second  period. 

On  page  132,  between  lines  4  and  5,  insert 
the  following: 

"Subpart  12— Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 
Leadership  Program 

"SEC.  420DD.  SHORT  TITLE. 

"This  subpart  may  be  cited  as  the  'Dwlght 
D.  Eisenhower  Leadership  Development  Act 
of  1992'. 

"SEC.  420EE.  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE  PROGRAM. 

"(a)  In  General.— The  Secretary  shall  es- 
tablish a  program  to  be  known  as  the 
'Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  Leadership  Develop- 
ment Program'. 

"(b)  Special  Rule.— The  program  assisted 
under  this  subpart  shall  be  established  in 
conjunction  with  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation which  are  specially  prepared  to  under- 
take the  development  of  new  generations  of 
leaders  in  the  areas  of  national  and  inter- 
national affairs. 

"SEC.  420FF.  FUNCTIONS  OF  THE  PROGRAM. 

"The  functions  of  the  program  assisted 
under  this  subpart  shall  include — 
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"(1)  a  ilmulatlng  and  supporting  the  devel- 
opment of  leadership  skills  among  new  gen- 
eration 1  of  American  college  students; 

"(2)  llrectlng  a  national  program  that 
identlfi  !8,  recruits,  inspires,  and  educates 
outstan  ling  young  men  and  women  regard- 
let^ershlp  roles  in  a  wide  variety  of 
both  the  public  and  private  sectors: 
offering  opportunities  for  young  Amer- 
leiders  to  benefit  from  Internships  in 
and  international  organizations, 
special  attention  being  given  to  estab- 
such    opportunities    in    developing 
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SPECTER.   Mr.   President,  at  a 
College     convocation     on 
.  1959,  President  Dwight  D.  El- 
issued  a  dramatic  challenge 
Nation: 
ffiture  of  our  country  depends  upon  en- 
leadership,  upon  the  truly  under- 
cltizen.  We  look  to  the  citizen  who 
ability  and  determination  to  seek 
to  face  facts;  who  can  place  them  in 
relationships  one  to  another;  who  can 
in  understanding  of  their  meaning; 
act  courageously  in  promoting  the 
an  America  that  can  live,   under 
a  world  of  peace  and  justice.  These 
individuals    needed    in    uncounted 
in  your  college,  your  country,  and 


wi  rid. 


than  30  years  after  President 
issued  this  challenge,  the 
s  need  for  skilled  leadership  at 
is  increasingly  critical.  To 
effectively  in  crowded  world 
and  to  find  solutions  to  do- 
economic    issues,    the    health- 
( risis,    and   today's   social    prob- 
the  Nation  needs  a  new  genera- 
leaders.  Women  and  men  who 
uence  and  lead  others  are  also 
to  help  solve  problems  preva- 
the  emerging  democracies  of 
Europe    and    those    of   other 
f  the  globe. 

many    of   America's 
and  universities  have  done  lit- 
tle" td   develop   programs   to   educate 
young  people  to  assume  leadership  po- 
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sitions.  This  sad  situation  is  made 
more  regrettable  by  the  fact  that  re- 
cent studies  of  the  subject  have  dem- 
onstrated that  the  critical  leadership 
skills  of  analysis,  communications,  and 
coordination  lie  dormant  within  a  wide 
diversity  of  people,  and  that  with  prop- 
er education  and  training  many  men 
and  women  can  learn  to  exercise  a  posi- 
tive influence  in  every  facet  of  their 
daily  lives. 

What  is  needed  is  a  program  to  use 
the  current  research  to  formulate  and 
test  a  leadership  development  program 
that  can  be  replicated  in  institutions  of 
higher  education  and  secondary  schools 
throughout  the  Nation.  Such  a  pro- 
gram should  not  be  limited  to  a  small 
elite,  but  it  should  be  available  to  a 
wide  spectrum  of  our  Nation's  students 
so  that  leadership  skills  will  be  widely 
distributed  throughout  the  population. 
Likewise,  the  leadership  program 
should  be  made  available  as  an  adjunct 
to  students  majoring  in  all  disciplines, 
because  leadership  skills  are  needed  in 
all  fields,  not  just  in  politics  or  mili- 
tary life. 

Such  a  program  can  have  a  multi- 
plier effect  on  the  Nation's  other  in- 
vestments in  education,  because 
skilled  leaders  in  all  fields  can  devise 
solutions  to  make  the  expertise  and  ef- 
fort of  others  much  more  effective.  One 
could  hardly  think  of  a  better  method 
to  enhance  the  Nation's  competitive- 
ness abroad  or  to  strengthen  our  pros- 
perity at  home. 

The  amendment  which  I  am  offering 
today  authorizes  $10  million  in  fiscal 
year  1993  to  enable  appropriate  edu- 
cational entities  to  digest  the  current 
research  on  leadership,  design  a  cur- 
riculum to  develop  critical  skills,  test 
the  curriculum  in  secondary  schools 
and  institutions  of  higher  education, 
fine  tune  the  model,  and  replicate  the 
progrram  in  schools,  colleges,  and  uni- 
versities throughout  the  Nation. 

One  of  the  institutions  that  is  cur- 
rently developing  such  a  program  is 
Gettysburg  College  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  I  would  like  to  commend  that  in- 
stitution for  undertaking  such  activi- 
ties. As  an  institution  closely  associ- 
ated with  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower,  Get- 
tysburg is  helping  ensure  that  Eisen- 
hower's legacy  of  leadership  will  con- 
tinue to  exercise  a  beneficial  influence 
on  the  Nation  he  loved.  In  adding  our 
support  for  this  leadership  program,  we 
will  help  meet  the  challenge  that 
President  Eisenhower  clearly  saw  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  as  we 
honor  one  of  the  Nation's  greatest 
leaders. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  discussed  this 
amendment  with  the  distinguished 
managers,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  and  the  distin- 
guished Senator  form  Kansas.  I  have 
been  advised  that  it  is  acceptable. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
yes,  it  is  acceptable  to  this  side  of  the 
aisle. 


Mr.  PELL.  It  is  acceptable  on  this 
side,  too. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  debate?  If  not,  the  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  (No.  1687)  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1688 

(Purpose:  To  establish  a  dislocated  workers 
educational  training  demonstration  pro- 
gram) 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
about  to  send  another  amendment  to 
the  desk  and  aak  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration. This  is  legislation  which 
will  establish  a  program  to  help  retrain 
dislocated  workers.  It  is  modeled  after 
a  program  currently  operating  at  the 
Community  College  of  Allegheny  Coun- 
ty in  Pittsburgh.  It  was  highly  rec- 
ommended by  Chairman  Forester, 
chairman  of  the  Allegheny  County 
Board  of  Commissioners.  I  visited  the 
community  college  program  and  I 
think  it  is  a  good  one. 

I  now  send  the  amendment  to  the 
desk  and  ask  for  its  immediate  consid- 
eration. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
clerk  will  report. 
The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  SPEC- 
TEK]  proposes  an  amendment  numbered  1688. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill.  Insert 
the  following: 

SECTION  .  ELIGIBLE  DISLOCATED  WORKERS 
EDUCATIONAL  TRAINING  DEM- 
ONSTRATION PROGRAM. 

Part  A  of  title  IV  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1965  (20  U.S.C.  1070  et  seq.)  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subpart: 

"Subpart  9— Eligible  Dislocated  Workers 
Educational  Training  Demonstration  Pro- 
gram 

"SEC.  420C.  PROGRAM  ESTABUSHED. 

"(a)  Program  Established.— 

"(1)  In  general.— The  Secretary  shall 
award  grants  to  States  to  enable  such  States 
to  pay  the  Federal  share  of  establishing  and 
operating  eligible  dislocated  workers  edu- 
cational training  demonstration  programs  in 
accordance  with  this  section. 

"(2)  FEDERAL  share.— The  Federal  share 
shall  be  50  percent. 

"(3)  AWARD  basis.— The  Secretary  shall 
award  grants  under  this  section  on  the  basis 
of  the  number  of  eligible  dislocated  workers 
in  each  State. 

"(b)  PROGRAM  Requirements.- Each  State 
receiving  a  grant  under  this  section  shall  use 
such  grant  funds  to  carry  out  an  eligible  dis- 
located workers  educational  training  dem- 
onstration program  that— 


"(1)  is  designed  to  provide  eligible  dis- 
located workers  with  new  skills  through  a 
variety  of  educational  opportunities  offered 
by  institutions  of  higher  education  which  are 
suited  to  such  workers'  goals,  educational 
background,  aptitude  and  skills; 

"(2)  leads  to  entry  level  job  skills  that  as- 
sist an  eligible  dislocated  worker  to  return 
to  the  work  force; 

"(3)  only  pays  the  cost  of  participating  in 
such  program  which  is  not  i>aid  for  by  other 
Federal,  State,  or  local  grant  programs;  and 

"(4)  provides  educational  opportunities  in 
programs  that— 

"(A)  do  not  provide  academic  credit  and 
which  include  academic  skills  improvement, 
job  skills,  and  career  and  personal  develop- 
ment; or 

"(B)  provide  academic  credit  in  one-year 
certificate  granting  programs  or  2-year  asso- 
ciate degree  granting  programs. 

"(c)  EnoiBiLrrv.— 

"(1)  In  general.— An  eligible  dislocated 
worker  is  eligible  to  participate  in  a  pro- 
gram assisted  under  this  section  if  such  eli- 
gible dislocated  worker— 

"(A)  has  applied  for  all  Federal.  State,  and 
local  grant  assistance  available  to  such  eligi- 
ble dislocated  worker;  and 

"(B)  is  eligible  for  payments  of  unemploy- 
ment compensation  under  Federal  or  State 
law. 

"(2)  Special  rule.— Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law.  no  individual  shall  be 
eligible  to  participate  in  a  program  assisted 
under  this  section  if  such  individual— 

"(A)  completes  such  individual's  education 
goal;  or 

"(B)  returns  to  employment  of  at  least  20 
hours  per  week. 

"(d)  Special  Rule.— The  amount  of  an  eli- 
gible dislocated  worker's  payments  of  unem- 
ployment insurance  under  Federal  or  State 
law  shall  not  be  increased  or  decreased  as  a 
result  of  assistance  received  under  this  sec- 
tion. 

"(e)  APPLICATION.— Each  State  desiring  to 
receive  a  grant  under  this  section  shall  sub- 
mit an  application  to  the  Secretary  at  such 
time,  in  such  manner,  and  accompanied  by 
such  information  as  the  Secretary  may  rea- 
sonably require. 

"(f)  EVALUATION.— The  Secretary  shall 
evaluate  the  program  assisted  under  this  sec- 
tion every  year. 

"(g)  Definitions.— For  the  purpose  of  this 
section — 

"(1)  the  term  'eligible  dislocated  worker' 
has  the  same  meaning  given  to  such  term  by 
section  301(a)  of  the  Job  Training  Partner- 
ship Act;  and 

"(2)  the  term  'public  assistance'  has  the 
same  meaning  given  to  such  term  by  section 
4(20)  of  the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act. 

"(h)  Authorization  of  Appropriations.— 
There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$5,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1993,  and  such  sums 
as  may  be  appropriate  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
year  thereafter. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  the  fu- 
ture of  any  country  that  depends  on 
the  will  of  its  people  is  damaged  when- 
ever large  numbers  of  its  citizens  are 
unemployed.  Unemployment  wastes 
lives  and  deprives  men  and  women  of 
their  full  share  in  the  American  dream. 
On  the  other  hand,  how  well  we  develop 
and  employ  valuable  human  resources 
determines  how  much  we  can  accom- 
plish as  a  nation. 

Sadly,  more  than  86.000  workers  in 
my  home  State  of  Pennsylvania  lost 
their  jobs  last  year  as  a  result  of  either 


plant  closures  or  general  reductions  in 
the  work  force. 
We  cannot  accept  this  situation. 
Our  first  imperative  as  a  nation 
should  be  to  help  those  individuals,  in 
Pennsylvania  and  the  rest  of  the  coun- 
try, reenter  the  work  force. 

Unfortunately,  the  Federal  Dis- 
located Workers  Assistance  Program 
operated  through  the  Job  Training 
Partnership  Act  was  able  to  assist  less 
than  one-tenth  of  the  86.000  workers  in 
need  of  retraining. 

I  am  now  introducing  legislation  that 
will  establish  a  new  program  to  help 
retrain  dislocated  workers.  This  legis- 
lation, which  is  modeled  after  a  pro- 
gram currently  operating  at  the  Com- 
munity College  of  Allegheny  County  in 
Pittsburgh,  would  encourage  institu- 
tions of  higher  education  to  address 
this  problem.  Under  the  program.  $5 
million  would  be  authorized  to  dem- 
onstrate effective  and  innovative  ap- 
proaches to  preparing  dislocated  work- 
ers for  reentry  into  the  work  force. 

Instructional  programs  would  be 
fashioned  to  suit  the  individual  goals, 
background,  aptitude,  and  skills  of  the 
participants.  Programs  would  incor- 
porate both  credit  and  noncredit 
courses.  Participants  could  enroll  in 
credit  courses  that  lead  to  1-year  cer- 
tificate or  2-year  associate  degree  pro- 
grams, noncredit  offerings  would  in- 
clude academic  skills  improvement,  job 
skills  training,  and  career  and  personal 
development. 

To  the  extent  possible,  each  partici- 
pant's tuition,  fees,  and  books  would  be 
paid  for  by  Federal  and  State  student 
aid.  The  remaining  costs  would  be  cov- 
ered by  a  Federal/State  matching 
grant. 

Participants  who  qualify  for  unem- 
ployment compensation  benefits  or 
public  assistance  would  be  eligible  to 
continue  to  receive  these  forms  of  as- 
sistance while  enrolled  in  the  program. 

I  look  to  this  legislation  to  support 
new  training  ventures— ones  that  will 
demonstrate  the  potential  of  retraining 
zs  a  way  to  keep  the  labor  force  adapt- 
able and,  above  all.  to  get  our  people 
back  to  work. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
sponsoring  this  important  measure. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  advised  by  the 
distinguished  managers  that  this 
amendment  also  is  acceptable. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
that  is  true.  It  is  acceptable  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  PELL.  It  is  acceptable  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle  as  well. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  debate?  If  not,  the  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  (No.  1688)  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 


The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  I  thank  the  Chair  and 
I  thank  my  distinguished  colleagues 
for  their  cooperation. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  BINGAMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1S89 

(Purpose:  To  provide  support  for  programs 
that  are  designed  to  create  teaching  and 
educational  experiences  that  provide  for 
the  mutual  consideration  of  the 
multicultural  needs  of  United  States  citi- 
zens and  the  citizens  of  the  Republic  of 
Mexico  in  an  effort  to  foster  a  better  un- 
derstanding of  each  group's  language,  cul- 
ture, traditions,  and  values.) 
Mr.    BINGAMAN.    Mr.    President,    I 

send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 

ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 

clerk  will  report. 
The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Binga- 

MAN]  for  himself  and  Mr.  Domenici.  proposes 

an  amendment  numbered  1689. 

Mr.  BINGAMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  470,  line  19,  strike  the  end 
quotation  marks  and  the  second  period. 

On  page  470.  between  lines  19  and  20.  insert 
the  following: 

"Part  M— Border  Teacher  Training 

"SEC.    S99AA   cooperative    BORDER   TEACHER 
TRAINING. 

"(a)  INSTITUTIONAL  SUPPORT.— 

"(1)  In  GENERAL.- The  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation is  authorized  to  award  grants  to  High- 
er Education  Institutions  for  the  purpose  of 
expanding  cooperative  educational  programs 
between  state  education  agencies  and  offices, 
schools  and  school  systems,  postsecondary 
institutions,  appropriate  educational  enti- 
ties, and  private  sector  establishments  in- 
volved in  education  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Republic  of  Mexico. 

"(2)  Use  of  grants.— Grants  awarded 
under  this  subsection  shall  be  for  the  pur- 
pose of  providing  bilateral  teaching  initia- 
tives and  programs  that  provide  te«u;her 
training  experiences  between  the  edu- 
cational communities  of  the  United  States 
and  those  of  the  Republic  of  Mexico  and  to 
enhance  mutually  beneficial  educational  ac- 
tivities involving  researchers,  scholars,  fac- 
ulty members,  teachers,  educational  admin- 
istrators, and  other  specialists  to  lecture, 
teach,  conduct  research,  and  develop  cooper- 
ative programs. 

"(b)  Authorization  of  appropriations.- 
There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
S2,000,000  for  fiscal  years  1993,  1994,  1995  and 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each  fis- 
cal year  thereafter  to  carry  out  this  part." 

Mr.  BINGAMAN.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  important  activities  we  are  en- 
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n,  In  addition  to  improving  edu- 
is  trying  to  find  new  ways  to 
1  rith  our  neighboring  country  of 
There  is  a  university  in  my 
State  of  New  Mexico  that  has  a 
innovative  program  called  Hands 
the  Border,  which  is  a  teacher- 
program  that  involves  sending 
teachers  from  the  university 
nto   northern   Mexico   to   work 
school     districts     and     school- 
there, 
program  is  one  which  I  think 
great  deal  of  merit.   It  is  one 
hope  can  be  replicated  by  other 
ties  in  border  States  and  other 
as  well.  So  I  am  hopeful  that 
of  Education  will  see  fit 
some   funds   to  support   these 
programs, 
imendment  that  I  have  sent  to 
simply  authorizes   the   Sec- 
of  Education  to  go  ahead  and 
rants  to  higher  education  insti- 
for  the  purposes  of  expanding 
education    programs    be- 
State  educational  agencies,  of- 
schools,    and    school    systems, 
institutions,  appropriate 
on  entities,  and  private  sector 
involved   in   education 
the  United  States  and  the  Re- 
)f  Mexico. 

President,   on  behalf  of  myself 

colleague.  Senator  Domenici,  I 

colleagues    to    support    the 
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PRESIDING  OFFICER, 
debate? 
KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President,  it 

agreed  to  on  this  side. 
]  'ELL.  Mr.  President,  it  has  been 
to. 
I  :ENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  hope 
will  accept  it.  One  of  the 
features    of   the    legislation 
with    teacher    training,    and    I 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
id^itified  a  very  important  area  of 
are  grateful  for  his  involve- 
n  this  issue  as  well  as  many 
^ucational  issues. 
'RESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
debate? 
,  the  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
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am  sndment. 

i  mendment  (No.  1689)  was  agreed 
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BINGAMAN.    Mr.    President 

reconsider  the  vote. 
KENNEDY.  I  move  to  lay  that 
on  the  table. 

notion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
to. 
rpiTCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 

absence  of  a  quorum. 

PRESIDING     OFFICER.      The 

call  the  roll. 
)ill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 


thj 


vill 


KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
un  mimous  consent  that  the  order 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 
PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
object!  3n,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AMENDMENT  NO.  1690 

(Purpose:  To  amend  subpart  4  of  part  A  of 
title  IV  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965 
to  require  the  Secretary  of  Education  to 
carry  out  an  advanced  placement  test  fee 
payment  program,  and  for  other  purposes) 
Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  on  be- 
half of  Senator  Seymour  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mrs.  KASSE- 
BAUM], for  Mr.  SEYMOUR  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
STEVENS),  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
1690. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
On  page  95  of  the  Committee  amendment, 
between  lines  2  and  3,  insert  the  following: 

SEC.    416A.    ADVANCED    PLACEMENT   TEST    FEE 
PAYMENT  PROGRAM. 

Subpart  4  of  part  A  of  title  IV  of  the  Act 
(20  U.S.C.  1070d  et  seq.)  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section. 

-SEC.    4171.    ADVANCED    PLACEMENT    FEE    PAY- 
MENT PROGRAM. 

"(a)  Program  Established.— The  Sec- 
retary is  authorized  to  make  grants  to 
States  to  enable  the  States  to  reimburse  in- 
dividuals to  cover  part  or  all  of  the  cost  of 
advance  placement  test  fees,  to  low-income 
individuals  who — 

"(1)  are  enrolled  in  an  advanced  placement 
class;  and 

"(2)  plan  to  take  an  advanced  placement 
test. 

"(b)  Information  Dissemination.— the 
state  education  agency  shall  disseminate  in- 
formation on  the  availability  of  test  fee  pay- 
ments under  this  section  to  eligible  individ- 
uals through  secondary  school  teachers  and 
guidance  counselors. 

"(c)  Requirements  for  Approval  of  Ap- 
plications.—In  approving  applications  for 
grants  the  Secretary  shall— 

"(1)  require  that  each  such  application 
contain  a  description  of  the  advance  place- 
ment test  fees  the  State  will  pay  on  behalf  of 
individual  students; 

"(2)  require  an  assurance  that  any  funds 
recovered  under  this  section  shall  only  be 
used  to  pay  advanced  placement  test  fees; 
and 

"(3)  contain  such  information  as  the  sec- 
retary may  require  to  demonstrate  that  the 
State  will  ensure  that  student  is  eligible  for 
payments  under  this  section,  including  the 
documentation  required  by  section  417A(g). 

"(d)  Supplementation  of  Funding.— Funds 
provided  under  this  section  shall  be  used  to 
supplement  and  not  supplant  other  Federal, 
State,  and  local  funds  available  to  assist 
low-income  individuals  in  paying  for  ad- 
vanced placement  testing. 

"(e)  Regulations.— The  Secretary  shall 
prescribe  such  regulations  as  are  necessary 
to  carry  out  this  section. 

"(f)  Authorization  of  Appropriations.— 
There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
S3,600.000  for  fiscal  year  1993  and  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of  the  4  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  years  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section. 

"(g)  Definition.— As  used  in  this  section: 


"(1)  Advanced  placement  test.— The  term 
'advanced  placement  test'  includes  only  an 
advanced  placement  test  approved  by  the 
Secretary  for  the  purposes  of  this  section. 

"(2)  Low-income  individual.— The  term 
"low-income  individual"  has  the  meaning 
given  the  term  in  section  417A(d)(2).". 

Mr.  SEYMOUR.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  with  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Alaska,  Senator  Stevens,  to  in- 
troduce the  Higher  Education  Access 
Act,  an  amendment  to  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1991.  In  this  time  of  edu- 
cational crisis  and  catastrophic  unem- 
ployment, we  should  not  be  throwing 
our  arms  up  in  frustration,  but  reach- 
ing out  to  the  young  who  are  striving 
to  grasp  hold  of  opportunity  that  lies 
just  beyond  their  reach.  It  is  for  those 
individuals  I  stand  before  this  body 
today. 

Each  spring,  thousands  of  our  Na- 
tion's brightest  high  school  students 
prepare  to  take  the  advanced  place- 
ment tests  in  anticipation  of  attending 
a  college  or  university  in  the  fall.  After 
a  year  of  preparatory  courses  and  prac- 
tice exams,  these  students  are  given 
the  opportunity  to  take  the  final  ad- 
vance placement  exam  which  would  de- 
termine the  amount  of  college  credit 
they  will  receive  upon  enrollment. 

Unfortunately,  as  it  is  often  said,  ev- 
erything has  a  price.  These  advance 
placement  examinations  require  a  $65 
test  fee.  Although  this  may  not  seem 
like  an  exorbitant  amount  for  some 
students,  for  children  of  low-income 
families,  it  is  money  that  could  be  used 
to  feed  the  family,  or  a  payment  for  a 
medical  expenditure,  consequently, 
these  students  are  often  faced  with  a 
dilemma. 

At  this  time,  8,958  or  approximately 
42  percent  of  all  schools  in  the  United 
States  give  the  AP  exam.  The  number 
of  students  taking  this  exam  has  in- 
creased by  over  210,000  in  the  last  10 
years  alone,  with  a  majority  of  stu- 
dents in  1990  receiving  college  credit. 
Since  1985,  the  number  of  minority  stu- 
dents taking  the  AP  exam  was  equal  to 
the  average  number  of  minority  stu- 
dents attending  secondary  schools  na- 
tionwide. These  are  impressive  statis- 
tics Mr.  President,  and  the  numbers 
will  keep  growing  in  the  years  to  come 
if  students  are  able  to  have  financial 
access  to  the  AP  examinations. 

These  exams  cover  a  wide  range  of 
academic  areas  including  biology, 
chemistry,  computer  science,  econom- 
ics, English,  French,  physics  and  gov- 
ernment which  allow  the  students  who 
successfully  pass  the  exam,  college 
credit  equivalent  to  sophomore  stand- 
ing. In  fact,  approximately  1,200  insti- 
tutions award  a  full  year's  credit  to 
students  passing  three  or  more  ad- 
vanced placement  examinations,  upon 
review  of  the  student's  complete  aca- 
demic record. 

The  benefits  are  threefold:  By  com- 
pleting advanced  placement  courses, 
students  are  more  likely  to  achieve 
their  goals  in  college.  In  addition,  they 
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save  both  time  and  money  through  a 
quicker  entry  into  advanced  courses  of 
their  choice.  The  year  they  save 
through  these  AP  credits  would  allow 
these  students  to  study  abroad,  achieve 
honors,  and  accept  internships. 

Therefore,  I  present  this  legislation 
that  would  erase  this  problem  from  the 
boards  of  our  Nation's  classrooms,  by 
exempting  eligible,  low-income  stu- 
dents from  these  AP  test  fees.  Students 
planning  to  take  the  advanced  place- 
ment exam  and  those  enrolled  in  the 
AP  test  courses  who  cannot  afford  the 
$65  test  fee,  may  now  have  the  fee 
waived  through  an  application  submit- 
ted to  the  State  education  agency.  This 
brief  exemption  form  will  be  distrib- 
uted with  the  AP  test  application  to 
eliminate  any  unnecessary  paperwork 
and  possible  time  constraints  for  the 
students  and  for  the  instructors. 

Mr.  President,  distinguished  col- 
leagues, we  pride  this  Nation  as  a  Na- 
tion of  equal  opportunity,  as  a  Nation 
where  everyone  should  have  the  chance 
to  fulfill  his  or  her  own  dream.  Let  us 
not  ignore  the  educational  needs  of  our 
children  and  of  our  students  today,  but 
provide  them  with  the  means  to 
achieve  their  goals.  Thank  you  Mr. 
President. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
this  amendment  has  been  agreed  to  on 
both  sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  debate  on  the  amendment? 

If  not,  the  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  amendment. 

The  amendment  (No.  1690)  was  agreed 
to. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  following 
be  the  only  amendments,  other  than 
the  pending  committee  substitute,  in 
order  to  S.  1150;  that  they  be  first-de- 
gree amendments  only  and  subject  to 
relevant  second-degree  amendments; 
that  no  motions  to  recommit  be  in 
order;  and  that  if  there  are  time  limi- 
tations on  any  of  these  amendments, 
the  same  time  limitations  apply  to  any 
possible  relevant  second-degree  amend- 
ments. 

The  amendments  are:  An  amendment 
by  Senator  Wellstone  relating  to  for- 
giveness, 20  minutes  equally  divided; 
an  amendment  by  Senator  Sanford  re- 
lating to  State  licensing  requirements, 
2  hours  equally  divided;  an  amendment 
by  Senator  Pryor  relating  to  the  Per- 
kins loan  program,  30  minutes  equally 
divided;  an  amendment  by  Senator 
Durenberger  relating  to  access  schol- 
arships, 20  minutes  equally  divided;  an 
amendment  by  Senator  Specter  relat- 
ing to  veterans  hospitals,  20  minutes — 
10  minutes  under  the  control  of  Sen- 
ator Specter,  and  10  under  the  control 
of  Senator  Shelby. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SANFORD.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  did  not 
hear  the  first  part  of  what  the  leader 
said. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  There  is  included  in 
the  list  an  amendment  by  Senator  San- 
ford relating  to  State  licensing  re- 
quirements with  2  hours  of  debate 
equally  divided. 

Mr.  SANFORD.  When  will  this  debate 
take  place? 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  anticipate  that 
with  respect  to  the  Specter  amend- 
ment, the  last  mentioned,  if  this  re- 
quest is  agreed  to.  I  will  then  seek  con- 
sent to  have  that  debate  occur  this 
evening  with  a  vote  on  the  Specter 
amendment  to  be  at  9:30  a.m.,  and  then 
the  offering  of  and  the  debate  on  all  of 
the  other  amendments  listed  to  follow 
that  tomorrow  morning. 

Mr.  SANFORD.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
may  simply  state  what  bothers  me. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Certainly. 

Mr.  SANFORD.  This  is,  I  think,  an 
effort  to  correct  what  I  believe  is  a  to- 
tally misguided  conception  by  the  staff 
of  this  committee,  feeling  that  they 
ought  to  regulate  all  universities  in 
the  country  under  the  power  of  the  stu- 
dent loan  program.  It  is  a  ridiculous 
duplication  of  effort.  It  puts  on  the 
State  the  necessity  to  create  a  new  bu- 
reaucracy, as  I  see  it. 

All  of  the  major  institutional  rep- 
resentatives here  from  the  National 
Association  of  Independent  Colleges 
and  Universities,  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Community  and  Junior  Col- 
leges, the  Association  of  American  Uni- 
versities, the  American  Council  on 
Education,  the  National  Association  of 
State  Universities  and  Land  Grant  Col- 
leges, and  the  American  Association  of 
State  Colleges  and  Universities  vigor- 
ously object  to  this  legislation. 

I  see  no  way  to  correct  it.  certainly, 
without  a  proper  ability  to  discuss  it, 
and  I  am  not  sure  on  Friday  when  we 
have  people  peeling  away  from  here 
that  we  would  do  justice  to  what  I  con- 
sider a  very  significant  and  thoughtful 
group  that  feels  this  is  just  one  more 
interference  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

Why  in  the  world  should  we  use  this 
title  to  force  the  States  to  declare  that 
every  college  and  university  within 
that  State  has  inadequate  means  of 
keeping  student  records.  There  must  be 
a  dozen  other  organizations  and  accred- 
iting agencies  that  regard  this  as  a  du- 
plication, with  the  staff  feeling  that 
somehow  if  they  are  going  to  lend  the 
student  money  they  have  to  control 
the  fire  hazards,  they  want  reports  on 
fire  safety.  I  do  not  think  it  has  any- 
thing to  do  with  student  loans  and  all 
the  while  we  are  missing  the  point  that 
we  are  trying  to  stop  fraud  and  abuse 
in  the  Student  Loan  Program. 

We  are  not  stopping  fraud  and  abuse. 
We  are  adding  a  great  layer,  an  unnec- 


essary layer,  of  bureaucracy,  and  I  am 
not  satisfied  to  have  this  settled  in  a 
way  that  I  think  is  not  properly  ex- 
pressed on  the  floor,  I  am  afraid,  in  the 
morning.  We  have  bipartisan  sponsor- 
ship for  it.  Senator  Coats  is  a  principal 
cosponsor. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Might  I  inquire  if  it  is  the  Senator's 
request  that  there  be  additional  time 
for  debate  on  the  amendment  because 
of  its  significance?  Would  the  Senator 
be  agreeable  to  having  4  hours  of  de- 
bate equally  divided,  with  2  of  those 
hours  to  occur  right  now,  and  then  2 
additional  hours  tomorrow  morning? 

Mr.  SANFORD.  I  have  said  what  I 
want  to  say  about  it,  that  I  think  it  is 
an  outrageous  example  of  Federal  in- 
terference in  an  unnecessary  way 
where  there  has  already  been  so  much 
interference.  It  would  not  serve  any 
purpose  for  me  to  debate  this  2  more 
hours  tonight.  We  do  not  have  the 
other  sponsors  available,  and  we  will 
not  have  them  in  the  morning. 

I  am  inclined  to  leave  this  part  of  the 
Senate  agreement  dangling. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
might  respond  to  the  Senator,  this  is 
Thursday  evening.  Tomorrow  is  Fri- 
day. Where  are  other  sponsors?  The 
Senate  is  in  session.  The  Senate  is 
doing  business.  The  managers  are  here. 
The  Senate  is  here. 

Mr.  SANFORD.  I  will  be  here  when  it 
opens  to  start  debate  and  will  be  avail- 
able. But  I  am  not  inclined  to  agree  to 
a  time  limitation. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  appreciate  that  the 
Senator  has  the  right  to  object,  and  if 
he  so  chooses  he  may  do  so. 

Mr.  President,  I  renew  the  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  majority  leader's  re- 
quest? 

Mr.  SANFORD.  I  object. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President, 
would  the  Senator  agree  to  a  request 
which 

Mr.  SANFORD.  That  is  the  only  part 
I  object  to. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  am  about  to  ask 
that. 

Mr.  President,  would  the  Senator  ob- 
ject if  I  put  the  request  again,  limiting 
the  amendments  to  those  stated,  and 
deleted  the  time  limitation  on  the  Sen- 
ators amendment? 

Mr.  SANFORD.  I  would  have  no  ob- 
jection. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  then 
I  renew  the  request  just  made,  except 
that  there  be  no  time  limitation  on  the 
one  amendment  by  Senator  Sanford. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Reserving  the 
right  to  object,  Mr.  President,  and  I 
would  hope  not  to,  but  I  had  a  request 
now  on  my  side  to  add  a  Gramm 
amendment.  Senator  Gramm  has  an 
amendment,  a.nd  we  are  trying  to  find 
out  how  much  time  he  would  like,  and 
Senator  Brown. 
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Senator  Gramm   had   said   he   would 
his  If  there  were  not  a  number 
■  controversial  amendments  that  were 
come.  But  I  think  he  feels  now 
really  does  want  to  be  able  to 
I  amendment. 
MITCHELL.  Is  the  Senator  able 
provide  us  with  at  least  a  g^eneral 
tion  of  the  amendment? 
KASSEBAUM.  I  am  told  it  deals 
ci  ime,  Mr.  President. 
MITCHELL.    Senator    Gramm's 
amend  nent  is  a  crime  amendment? 
1  )OLE.  It  is  a  crime  bill. 
1 IITCHELL.  A  crime  bill.  We  will 
a  time  limitation  on  that. 
Brown's  amendment? 
KASSEBAUM.   I  am   trying  to 
what  it  is  about.  The  Senator 
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MITCHELL.    Mr.    President.    I 

attempted  to  reach  an  agreement 

manner  that  would  permit  us  to 

the  evening  and  complete  ac- 

3<Jmetime  tomorrow.  It  is  evident 

not  going  to  be  possible.  We 

the  indication  that  Senator 

intends    to    offer    the    entire 

bill  as  an  amendment  to  this 
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I  suggest  to  the  managers 

simply    proceed;    that    those 

who  are  here  to  offer  amend- 

are  free  to  do  so.  And  we  will 

in  session   this  evening  as 

we  can. 

Senator  does  not  come  to  offer 

am4ndment,  then  we  will  proceed  to 
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then     tomorrow — I     have     at- 

to  do  this  in  a  manner  that 

be  accommodating  to  the  inter- 

the  largest  number  of  Senators. 

,  each  Senator  has  a  right  to 

Several  Senators  have  now  ex- 

in   one   form   or   another   dis- 

with   proceeding   as   sug- 

Therefore,    I   suggest   we   now 

It  is  my  understanding  that 

Specter  is  ready  to  offer  his 


amend  nent. 

Mr.    ^resident,  I  will  ask  unanimous 
consen ;  that  Senator  Specter  be  rec- 
ognizei  i  to  offer  his  amendment;  that 
there  ie  20  minutes  for  debate  on  the 
10  minutes  under  the  con- 
Senator  Specter  and  10  minutes 
she  control  of  Senator  Shelby, 
at  the  conclusion  or  yielding 
that  time,  there  be  a  vote  on 
amendment. 
DOLE.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
to  object;  why  could  we  not 
that  with  a  Sanford  amendment, 

have  votes  back  to  back? 

IITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  what 

lUggesting  is  that  any  Senator 

to  offer  an  amendment  lay 

tonight.  We  will  proceed  and 

and  vote,  and  we  will  just  keep 

intil  we  finish  either  tonight  or 

Those    Senators    who    will 

tt)  offer  their  amendments  can  do 
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Senator  Sanford  is  unwilling  to 
agree  to  a  time  limitation.  I  do  not 
know  how  we  would  do  it  back  to  back, 
since  we  have  no  indication  as  to  when 
that  will  occur.  I  know  Senator  Duren- 
berger  is  here.  I  hope  perhaps  he 
would  be  willing  to  offer  his  amend- 
ment, and  we  could  complete  action  on 
that  this  evening,  as  well. 

If  Senator  Gramm  is  present,  he  can 
offer  the  crime  bill  and  we  can  have  a 
debate  on  that,  as  well. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  the  floor.  The  Senator  may  pro- 
ceed. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  leader  yield  for  a  question?  Maybe 
the  Republican  leader  wants  to  stack 
votes.  We  could  do  the  Specter  amend- 
ment and  then  the  Durenberger  amend- 
ment, and  then  have  votes  on  the  two 
of  them. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  following 
be  the  only  amendments,  other  than 
the  pending  committee  substitute,  in 
order  to  S.  1150;  that  they  be  first-de- 
gree amendments  only  and  subject  to 
relevant  second-degree  amendments; 
that  no  motions  to  recommit  be  in 
order;  and  that,  if  there  are  time  limi- 
tations on  any  of  these  amendments, 
the  same  time  limitations  apply  to  any 
possible  relevant  second-degree  amend- 
ments. 

The  amendments  are:  An  amendment 
by  Senator  Wellstone  regarding  for- 
giveness, 20  minutes  equally  divided; 
an  amendment  by  Senator  Sanford  re- 
lating to  State  licensing  requirements 
with  no  time  limitation;  an  amend- 
ment by  Senator  Pryor  relating  to  the 
Perkins  loan  program,  30  minutes 
equally  divided;  an  amendment  by  Sen- 
ator Durenberger  regarding  access  to 
scholarships,  20  minutes  equally  di- 
vided; an  amendment  by  Senator  Spec- 
ter relating  to  veterans'  hospitals, 
with  20  minutes.  10  of  which  will  be 
under  the  control  of  Senator  Specter. 
10  of  which  will  be  under  the  control  of 
Senator  Shelby;  an  amendment  by 
Senator  Brown  regarding  student 
loans,  10  minutes  equally  divided;  an 
amendment  by  Senator  Simpson  re- 
garding teacher  training.  10  minutes 
equally  divided. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  thank  my  col- 
leagues. I  thank  the  managers  and  the 
distinguished  Republican  leader. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  Sen- 
ator Pell,  Senator  Kassebaum,  and 
the  rest  of  us  are  prepared  to  stay  here 
and  try  to  work  through  these  various 
amendments  even  now  that  we  have 
the  time  limitations.  I  hope  that  those 
Members  who  have  listed  their  amend- 
ments will  come  to  the  floor,  and  we 
will  try  to  deal  with  those  this 
evening.  We  have  made  good  progress 
today,  and  there  is  no  reason  we  cannot 
continue  to  make  that  progress  and 
shorten  that  list  for  tomorrow.  I  hope 
that  our  colleagues  will  come  over  here 
and  permit  us  to  move  ahead  so  that 
we  can,  in  the  morning,  at  least  give  an 
indication  to  the  membership  how  we 
can  proceed  for  the  rest  of  the  day 
until  final  passage. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve Senators  Specter  and  Shelby  are 
prepared  to  proceed  with  respect  to 
their  amendment.  I  respectfully  sug- 
gest that  we  proceed  with  that  and. 
during  that  debate,  which  will  be  20 
minutes  in  length,  that  we  consider 
when  to  have  the  vote  on  that  amend- 
ment and  how  to  proceed  with  respect 
to  the  others. 

AMKNDMBNT  NO.  1691 

(Purpose:  To  prohibit  the  Secretary  of  Veter- 
ans Affairs  from  furnishing,  or  from  obli- 
gating: funds  available  to  the  Department 
of  Veterans  Affairs  to  furnish,  health  care 
in  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs  facili- 
ties under  a  rural  health  care  sharing  pro- 
gram to  persons  not  eligible  for  such  care 
under  chapter  17  of  title  38.  United  SUtes 
Code) 
Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President.  I  send 

an  amendment  to  the  desk  on  behalf  of 

Senators  Shelby,  McCain.  DeConcini. 

and  myself  and  ask  for  its  immediate 

consideration. 
The      PRESIDING     OFFICER.      The 

clerk  will  report. 
The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Spec- 

TKR],  for  himself.  Mr.  Shelby,  Mr.  McCain. 

and  Mr.  DgConcini,  proposes  an  amendment 

numbered  1691. 
Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 

amendment  be  dispensed  with. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 

objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
On  page  607,  below  line  18,  add  the  follow- 
ing new  title: 

TITLE  XVI— miscellaneous 

SEC.  1601.  PROHIBmON  RELATING  TO  THE  PRO- 
VISION OF  certain  health  care 

UNDER  sharing  PROGRAM. 

(a)  Prohibition.— Notwithstanding  section 
8153  of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  or  any 
other  provision  of  law,  the  Secretary  of  Vet- 
erans Affairs  may  not  furnish,  and  funds  ap- 
propriated or  otherwise  made  available  to 
the  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs  (includ- 
ing funds  to  the  Department  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Services)  may 


not  be  used  by  the  Secretary  to  furnish,  hos- 
pital care  or  medical  services  under  the  pro- 
gram referred  to  in  subsection  (b)  to  any  per- 
son who  is  not  eligible  to  be  furnished  such 
care  or  services  under  chapter  17  of  title  38, 
United  States  Code. 

(b)  Covered  Program.— The  prohibition  re- 
feired  to  in  subsection  (a)  applies  to  the 
demonstration  project  for  the  furnishing  of 
health  care  In  certain  rural  facilities  of  the 
Department  entered  into  between  the  Sec- 
retary and  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  that  is  commonly  known  as 
the  Rural  Health  Care  Initiative. 

In  addition  Kb),  amended  the  table  of  con- 
tents by  adding  after  the  item  relating  to 
section  1506  the  following  new  matter: 
TITLE  XVI— MISCELLANEOUS 
Sec.  1601.  Prohibitions  relating  to  the  provi- 
sion   of    certain     health    care 
under  sharing  program. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  would  terminate  the  so- 
called  rural  health  care  initiative  by 
withholding  any  additional  funding  for 
the  carrying  out  of  an  agreement  be- 
tween the  Department  of  Veterans  Af- 
fairs and  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services,  which  has  been  de- 
scribed in  a  memorandum  of  under- 
standing between  VA  and  HHS.  dated 
December  6  and  December  24.  1991. 
where  facilities  of  the  Department  of 
Veterans  Affairs  were  to  be  used  for 
treatment  of  nonveterans  with  reim- 
bursement by  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services. 

Mr.  President,  the  reason  for  this 
amendment  is  that  this  is  a  major 
change  in  the  administration  of  the  De- 
partment of  Veterans  Affairs  for  non- 
veterans,  without  having  any  hearings 
or  any  determination  as  to  how  the 
program  is  to  be  administered. 

My  distinguished  colleague  from  Ala- 
bama. Senator  Shelby,  has  offered  a 
bill  (S.  2183)  to  eliminate  authoriza- 
tion. I  had  offered  a  bill  (S.  2188)  to 
withhold  the  funding,  and  we  have 
combined  them  for  the  purpose  of  this 
amendment  this  evening. 

There  is  no  doubt,  Mr.  President, 
that  the  Department  of  Veterans  Af- 
fairs does  not  have  sufficient  funds  to 
carry  out  its  mandate  for  the  veterans 
of  America.  Now  there  has  been  an 
agreement  between  the  Secretary  of 
Veterans  Affairs  and  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services— and  I 
have  no  quarrel  with  their  good-faith 
effort  to  accomplish  a  purpose  which 
they  believe  in — but  the  result  has  been 
a  diversion  of  resources  from  the  veter- 
ans. There  has  not  been  a  hearing  by 
the  relevant  committees.  I  serve  as  the 
ranking  Republican  on  the  Senate  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  Committee,  and  there 
has  not  been  any  systematic  analysis 
of  this  proposal. 

Mr.  President,  I  doubt  very  much 
that  it  is  possible,  realistically,  to  con- 
vert veterans'  facilities  for  the  use  of 
nonveterans  and  still  carry  out  the 
mandate  to  provide  health  care  for  vet- 
erans. I  think  that  is  highly  unlikely. 
But  before  any  such  program  is  put 
into  effect,  at  a  minimum  their  ought 


to  be  consideration  by  the  relevant 
committees,  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee,  on  which  I  serve  in  the 
Senate,  and  the  companion  committee 
in  the  House;  and  the  veterans  should 
have  an  opportunity  to  come  in  and 
speak  to  the  issue.  There  should  be  an 
analysis  of  what  facilities  anyone 
thinks  are  excessive  in  any  locale. 

In  pursuing  this  amendment,  we  do 
not  wish  to  deprive  any  nonveterans  of 
any  care.  The  issue  of  health  care  is 
one  of  overwhelming  importance,  cat- 
egorized with  public  attention  being 
caught  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania,  who  is  presiding  at 
the  moment.  Senator  Harris  Wofford. 
That  issue  is  going  to  have  to  be  ad- 
dressed by  the  Congress,  and  I  am  con- 
fident, with  the  action  already  taken, 
that  there  will  be  action  by  the  Senate 
this  year,  in  this  term,  on  the  health 
care  issue.  It  simply  is  inappropriate 
on  this  state  of  the  record  to  take 
away  facilities  from  the  veterans  and 
convert  it  to  nonveteran  uses,  thus 
causing  a  tremendous  amount  of  anxi- 
ety and  concern.  This  is  one  of  many 
steps  where  there  is  insufficient  care 
being  given  to  the  veterans  of  America. 

How  much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Nine 
minutes  are  remaining. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  I  will  reserve  some 
time  for  Senator  Simpson,  who  wished 
to  come  to  the  floor  and  speak.  Now  I 
yield  to  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Alabama. 

Mr.  SHELBY.  Mr.  President,  I  stand 
here  tonight  along  with  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Pennsylvania, 
to  ask  my  fellow  Senators  to  support 
this  amendment  that  will  put  an  end  to 
a  grave  injustice.  An  injustice  to  our 
Nation's  veterans.  The  rural  health 
care  initiative  is  an  ineffective  solu- 
tion to  a  desperate  problem.  The  pro- 
gram plays  disadvantaged  groups 
against  one  another.  Such  a  policy  is 
both  cynical  and  unjust. 

While  this  program  has  been  praised 
in  some  quarters  as  an  innovative  pol- 
icy that  addresses  the  deficiencies  of 
rural  health  care,  I  contend  that  the 
program,  if  fully  implemented,  would 
only  worsen  the  wretched  conditions  in 
the  veterans  medical  system,  and 
would  remedy  none  of  the  deficiencies 
in  rural  health  care. 

No  one  is  more  painfully  aware  than 
I  of  the  current  crisis  in  rural  health 
care.  In  the  past  decade,  my  home 
State  of  Alabama  has  seen  numerous 
closings  of  rural  hospitals,  and  a 
steady  decline  in  the  delivery  of  rural 
health  care.  I  am  a  staunch  proponent 
of  quality,  affordable  health  care  for 
all  Americans,  rural  or  urban.  Yet, 
such  health  care  should  not  be  provided 
at  the  expense  of  our  Nation's  veter- 
ans. Despite  the  DVA's  claim  to  the 
contrary,  the  rural  health  care  initia- 
tive will  cost  our  veterans  a  further 
share  of  their  ever  decreasing  and  de- 
clining benefits. 


For  this  policy  to  be  successful  it 
must  avoid  one  primary  pitfall.  The 
initiative  must  not  interfere  with  the 
DVA's  ability  to  deliver  health  care  to 
all  qualified  veterans  and  qualified  de- 
pendents. 

Veterans  must  not  be  turned  away 
from  facilities  as  a  result  of  the  added 
pressure  of  treating  HHS  cases,  nor 
should  the  quality  of  their  care  decline. 

Mr.  President,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  should  this  program  move  from 
the  pilot  stage  to  large  scale  imple- 
mentation, in  the  coming  decade  such 
a  program  will  over  burden  an  already 
understaffed,  and  under  funded  veter- 
ans hospital  system.  Numerous  studies 
show  that  during  the  next  two  decades 
the  number  of  veterans  over  the  age  of 
75  will  increase  by  nearly  200  percent. 
In  addition,  the  DVA's  own  commis- 
sioned studiy  stated  that  at  present 
funding  levels,  the  veterans  health  care 
system  cannot  possibly  meet  its  future 
obligations  to  veterans. 

A  clear  picture  emerges  of  an  over- 
burdened and  under  funded  system.  Ev- 
eryday my  constituents  write  me  with 
account  after  account  of  the  poor 
health  care  and  the  long  delays  in  ac- 
quiring treatment  within  these  veter- 
ans' facilities.  What  leads  the  Sec- 
retary to  believe  that  any  additional 
pressure  on  these  hospitals,  at  present 
funding  levels  will  do  anything  other 
than  woraen  an  already  deplorable  situ- 
ation for  our  nation's  veterans?  Pre- 
sumably this  program  would  affect 
only  those  hospitals  that  are  under  ca- 
pacity. The  director  of  the  veterans 
hospital  in  Tuskegee.  AL.  one  of  two 
pilot  hospitals  in  this  program,  notes 
that  in  terms  of  unused  capacity  his 
hospital  has  very  few  vacant  beds. 

To  worsen  matters  still,  the  treat- 
ment of  nonveterans  in  these  facilities 
may  provide  treatment  to  nonveterans 
that  is  not  available  to  veterans  them- 
selves. We  all  know  of  the  often  com- 
plicating and  confusing  nature  of  vet- 
erans health  care  programs.  Often  a 
veteran  may  qualify  for  the  treatment 
of  one  condition  while  being  denied 
treatment  for  another.  How  does  it 
look  for  a  facility  constructed  and 
chartered  to  serve  the  needs  of  veter- 
ans, to  provide  services  to  individuals 
on  a  third-party  payment  plan,  while 
denying  the  same  procedure  to  a  vet- 
eran in  the  same  facility?  The  Sec- 
retary promises  that  veterans  will  see 
no  reduction  in  services.  Demographic 
trends  and  funding  levels  suggest  that 
reduction  will  take  place,  regardless  of 
whether  or  not  the  rural  health  care 
initiative  becomes  a  full  scale  program 
in  the  future. 

The  initiative  will  only  serve  to  fur- 
ther reduce  the  quality  of  programs  al- 
ready in  dire  need  of  help.  VA  facilities 
have  been  asked  to  do  more  with  less 
for  many  years.  Generally,  they  have 
done  less  with  less,  and  such  reduc- 
tions, or  added  responsibilities  have 
only  been  to  the  detriment  of  our  Na- 
tion's veterans. 
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The  most  compelling  objection  to 
this  I  rogram,  however,  is  a  moral  one. 
The  £  Bcretary  stated  last  week  that  no 
promj  56  was  made  to  our  Nation's  vet- 
jfor  an  exclusive  health  care  sys- 
strongly  disagree  with  this  as- 
Only  a  year  ago,  right  here  in 
1  ody,  we  praised  the  bravery  of 
Nation's  veterans,  and  appreciated 
most  direct  manner  their  sac- 
for  our  Nation's  security  and 
.  Yet  simultaneously  we  contin- 
pass  veterans  budgets  that  did 
up  to  our  stated  apprecia- 
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Everyday  our  veterans  suffer  great 
indigri  ities  in  these  under  supportfed  fa- 
cilitie  3.  Now  we  ask  them  to  suffer  one 
more  indignity,  and  to  believe  one 
more  jromise,  that  they  will  not  suffer 
in  the  name  of  innovation  and  adminis- 
tratio  1.  Veterans  hospitals  are  the  ex- 
closiv  i  domain  of  veterans  and  their 
qualif  ed  dependents.  I  cannot  support 
pfogram  that  in  any  way  reduces 
the  dignity  of  our  Nation's  vet- 
or  further  erodes  the  commit- 
to  certain  exclusive  services  to 
for  their  sacrifice  to  our  Nation, 
icy  is  neither  reasonable  nor  is 
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my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
of  this  Specter-Shelby  amend- 


back  my  time. 
PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
Pennsylvania. 
SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanii  nous  consent  that  Senator  NiCK- 
LES  a:  id  Senator  Burdick  be  added  as 
origin  il  cosponsors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
object  on,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
in  sui  port  of  the  pending  amendment 
by  Senators  Spectkr  and  Shelby  to 
further  implementation  of  the 
ment  of  Veterans  Affairs  rural 
care    initiative   demonstration 
I  believe  that  the  authors  of 
amendment  have  proposed  a  prac- 
temporary  solution  to  the  cur- 
cpntroversy.  In  light  of  the  rhet- 
both  sides  of  the  issue,  it  only 
prudent  to  set  aside  the  rural 
care  initiative  until  the  admin- 
and  congressional   proposals 
heilth  care  eligibility  reform  have 
c  onsidered  by  the  House  and  Sen- 
Co  Timittees  on  Veterans'  Affairs, 
ill  concerned,  I  would  have  pre- 
that  this  matter  be  handled  dif- 
y  and  at  another  time — it  cer- 
seems  to  this  Senator  that  the 
mportant   issue  here   is  access 
al^ailability   of  medical   care   for 
at    VA    facilities,    not    non- 
access  to  VA  facilities.  The  VA 
ery  long  history  of  cost-effective 
of  nonveterans  via  sharing 
with  other  agencies,  in- 
the  Indian  Health  Services  and 
D^>artment  of  Defense. 
Witl  out    such    arrangements,    some 
VA  mvdical  centers  could  not  provide  a 
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full  range  of  medical  treatment  to  vet- 
erans in  their  community  given  medi- 
cal certification  requirements  that 
mandate  that  a  minimum  number  of 
procedures  be  performed  each  year  by 
the  facility.  The  reasons  for  that  are 
obvious.  Physicians  must  keep  up  their 
practice  or  health  care  quality  suffers. 
In  many  areas  of  the  country,  there 
simply  aren't  many  veterans  suffering 
from  certain  afflictions.  Consequently, 
if  the  VA  does  not  allow  treatment  of 
nonveterans  in  these  situations,  veter- 
ans would  be  the  first  to  suffer.  South- 
ern Arizona  veterans  requiring  kidney 
dialysis  are  very  familiar  with  this 
issue.  Without  access  of  nonveterans  to 
VA  facilities  requiring  kidney  dialysis, 
southern  Arizona  veterans  would  be  re- 
quired to  travel  hundreds  of  miles  sev- 
eral times  a  week  for  treatment. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  been  working 
on  the  real  issue  here — veteran  health 
care  eligibility  reform— for  many 
months.  In  fact,  I  intend  to  introduce 
the  first  attempt  at  comprehensive  leg- 
islation on  this  issue  tomorrow.  I  do 
not  intend  to  get  into  the  details  of 
this  legislation  now,  but  would  like  to 
acknowledge  that  this  legislation  was 
drafted  by  the  Disabled  American  Vet- 
erans. Although  I  have  not  committed 
myself  to  support  each  and  every  provi- 
sion in  this  legislation,  I  intend  to  do 
all  that  I  can  to  expedite  consideration 
of  the  American  Veterans'  Health  Care 
Reform  Act  of  1992.  I  would  also  note 
that  Chairman  Chanston  has  shown 
great  leadership  on  this  issue,  and  has 
expressed  his  intent  to  pursue  health 
care  eligibility  reform  legislation  in 
the  near  future. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  thank 
my  friend  and  distinguished  colleague 
on  the  Senate  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs  for  taking  swift  action  here  to- 
night. As  the  committee's  ranking 
member.  Senator  Specter  has  dem- 
onstrated great  leadership  on  many  im- 
portant issues  to  the  veteran  commu- 
nity. The  amendment's  coauthor,  my 
esteemed  Democratic  colleague  from 
Alabama,  Senator  Shelby,  deserves 
great  credit  as  well  for  bringing  this 
issue  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate.  I 
am  pleased  to  be  an  original  cosponsor 
of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  To  recapitulate,  Mr. 
President,  as  I  said  on  February  5, 
when  I  introduced  S.  2188,  the  merits  of 
this  issue  involve  the  utilization  of  vet- 
erans' hospital  facilities  or  personnel 
in  certain  areas  of  the  United  States 
for  medical  services  for  nonveterans. 
That  is  a  proposition  that  I  strongly 
oppose  for  a  simple  reason:  The  veter- 
an's health  care  program  in  the  United 
States  today  is  inadequate. 

I  believe  spaces  in  VA  hospitals 
should,  except  in  extremely  limited  sit- 
uations, be  reserved  for  veterans  who 
have  earned  those  spaces.  This  is  par- 
ticularly true  now,  when  fiscal  con- 
straints are  forcing  veterans  hospitals 
to  turn  away  eligible  veterans.  We  are 


turning  away  those  eligible  veterans 
from  the  very  facilities  designed  by  law 
and  national  commitment  to  serve 
them  while,  at  the  same  time,  opening 
the  doors  of  these  same  facilities  to 
nonveterans. 

The  country  is  in  the  midst  of  na- 
tional debate  about  the  quality  and 
adequacy  of  health  care  for  all  citizens. 
I  think  that  it  is  fair  to  state  that  the 
veterans'  health  care  program  is  prob- 
ably as  close  as  we  come  to  having  a 
national  health  program.  Today,  there 
are  172  veteran  hospitals  and  341  out- 
patient clinics  in  this  country  trying 
to  serve  up  to  27  million  veterans.  And 
yet  we  have  not  adequately  funded  the 
VA  program.  In  my  view,  the  lesson  to 
be  learned  is  that  until  such  time  as  we 
demonstrate  the  commitment  and 
funds  to  provide  health  care  services  to 
this  segment  of  our  population,  we  can- 
not promise  the  larger  segment  of  our 
population  that  whatever  national  care 
program  we  provide  will  be  adequate. 

I  believe  that  Secretary  Derwinski's 
and  Secretary  Sullivan's  motives  are  of 
the  highest  order.  I  think  that  they  are 
sincere  in  their  view  that  this  initia- 
tive would  expand  availability  of  medi- 
cal care  in  rural  areas  without  dimin- 
ishing services  to  veterans.  Secretary 
Derwinski,  in  particular,  has  fought 
hard  and  well  within  the  administra- 
tion to  secure  more  funds  for  veterans' 
health  care  during  his  tenure  as  Sec- 
retary of  Veterans  Affairs.  However, 
until  we  are  able  to  replace  veterans' 
health  care  resources  lost  over  the  past 
decade  through  inflation  and  other 
pressing  priorities,  we  should  not  be  in- 
dulging in  new  initiatives  at  the  ex- 
pense of  veterans. 

Therefore,  in  all  good  conscience,  I 
cannot  support  Secretary  Derwinski  on 
this  critical  issue.  I  have  heard  from 
thousands  of  veterans,  from  Pennsylva- 
nia and  from  around  the  country.  I  be- 
lieve— as  they  do — that  opening  the 
veterans'  health  care  system  in  this 
way  is  simply  the  wrong  idea  at  the 
wrong  time. 

For  these  reasons,  Mr.  President,  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
amendment  to  end  the  rural  health 
care  initiative. 

Mr.  President,  just  one  additional 
word  before  yielding  back  the  remain- 
der of  the  time  here.  It  may  well  be 
that,  following  hearings  and  analysis, 
some  space  in  VA  hospitals  could  con- 
ceivably be  available  for  nonveterans. 
Based  on  my  own  experience  I  have 
grave  doubts  about  that,  but  it  is  not 
wise  at  all  to  permit  this  program  to 
go  forward  without  having  the  legisla- 
tive authorization,  without  having 
hearings  to  make  a  determination  as  to 
just  what  is  available  without  jeopard- 
izing the  care  of  the  veterans.  That  is 
why  this  amendment  is  being  pursued 
at  this  time. 

I  thank  the  Chair. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  the 
time  and  acquiesce  with  what  the  ma- 


jority leader  seeks  with  respect  to  the 
timing  of  the  vote. 

But  I  do  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays, 
Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second? 

There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  vote  on 
the  amendment  by  Senators  Specter 
and  Shelby  occur  at  9:15  a.m.  tomor- 
row. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  previous 
agreement  be  modified  to  delete  the 
amendment  by  Senator  Wellstone. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  previous 
agreement  be  modified  in  the  following 
respects:  That  the  amendment  to  be  of- 
fered by  Senator  Brown  be  deleted; 
that  there  be  2  hours  equally  divided  in 
the  usual  form  for  debate  on  the  San- 
ford  amendment;  and  that  Senator 
Sanford  be  recognized  to  offer  his 
amendment  immediately  upon  the  dis- 
position of  the  Specter  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  there 
will  be  no  further  rollcall  votes  this 


evening.  Under  the  previous  agree- 
ment, there  will  be  a  vote  beginning  at 
9:15  a.m.  tomorrow  on  the  Specter- 
Shelby  amendment.  Immediately  fol- 
lowing that  vote,  Senator  Sanford  will 
be  recognized  to  offer  his  amendment 
under  a  2-hour  time  limitation. 

There  remain  on  the  list  possible 
amendments  by  Senators  Pryor, 
DuRENBEROER,  and  Simpson.  I  am  ad- 
vised by  the  managers  that  there  is  a 
high  level  of  possibility  that  all  or 
most  of  those  amendments  will  be 
worked  out  so  as  not  to  require  rollcall 
votes  and  that  they  will  be  worked  out 
this  evening.  If  that  occurs,  then  for 
tomorrow  Senators  can  expect  a  vote 
on  the  Specter  amendment,  debate  and 
vote  on  the  Sanford  amendment,  and 
then  final  passage  on  the  bill.  If  any  of 
the  other  three  amendments — those  to 
be  offered  by  Senators  Pryor,  Duren- 
BERGER,  or  Simpson — are  for  some  rea- 
son not  worked  out,  then  those  will  be 
added  in  the  morning  under  the  time 
limitations  set  forth  in  the  agreement. 

I  want  to  thank  all  concerned,  espe- 
cially the  distinguished  managers.  Sen- 
ator Pell,  Senator  Kennedy,  and  Sen- 
ator Kassebaum.  This  is  a  very  impor- 
tant bill  which  deals  with  a  subject  of 
interest  to  each  Senator  and  to  most 
Americans.  When  we  originally  sched- 
uled this  bill,  I,  following  discussion 
with  staff  and  Senators  interested  in 
the  subject,  anticipated  that  it  would 
take  at  least  2,  and  possibly  3  or  4  days 
to  complete  action  on  the  bill.  It  now 
appears  certain  that  we  will  complete 
action  on  the  bill  tomorrow,  hopefully 
at  a  reasonably  early  hour,  and  that  is 
a  significant  achievement  for  which 
the  Senators  involved,  and  especially 
the  three  that  I  mentioned— Senators 
Kennedy,  Pell,  and  Kassebaum— de- 
serve great  credit  and  the  congratula- 
tions and  thanks  of  all  Senators. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Yes. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  We  have  probably 
adopted  about  15  amendments  in  the 
last  IMj  hours.  I  am  wondering  if  there 
can  be  a  consent  agreement,  if  tech- 
nical agreements  are  agreeable  to  Sen- 
ator Pell  and  Senator  Kassebaum, 
that  it  be  in  order,  if  it  is  agreeable  to 
those  two  floor  managers,  because  they 
have  been  basically  the  ones  who  have 
been  sharing  the  burden  and  respon- 
sibility here. 

As  I  have  just  been  looking  back 
through  one  amendment,  there  does 
have  to  be  a  technical  change  on  it.  We 
have  tried  to  accommodate  in  good 
faith  the  Members.  We  moved  very  rap- 
idly. 

Would  the  majority  leader  ask  con- 
sent that,  if  there  is  an  amendment 
that  has  to  be  offered  to  any  of  the 
amendments  that  have  just  been 
agreed  to  that  would  be  of  a  technical 
or  confirming  nature  agreeable  to  the 
floor  managers,  it  be  in  order  that  they 
be  able  to  so  amend  them. 


Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  agreement 
be  so  modified. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  thank  the  leader. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  my  colleagues  and  I  yield  the 
floor. 

Mr.  PELL  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  I«92 

(Purpose:  To  provide  for  model  programs  and 
educational  excellence) 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
Simpson],  I  send  an  amendment  to  the 
desk  and  ask  for  its  immediate  consid- 
eration. This  amendment  has  been 
agreed  to  on  both  sides  and  I  would  ask 
that  it  be  accepted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pell), 
for  Mr.  Simpson,  proposes  an  amendment 
numbered  1692. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

S.  1150  is  amended  as  follows:  In  title  V, 
after  Part  O.  Insert  the  following:  Part  P— 
Small  State  Teaching  Initiative. 

(1)  Purpose.— It  is  the  purpose  of  this  sec- 
tion to  provide  sufficient  funds  to  small 
states  to  develop  model  programs  for  edu- 
cational excellence,  teacher  training  and 
educational  reform. 

(2)  Program  authorized.— The  Secretary 
is  authorized  to  make  grants  to  land  grant 
institutions  for  the  purpose  of  enhancing  and 
improving  the  quality  of  teacher  education, 
training,  and  recruitment  in  the  Nation's 
smallest  states. 

(3)  Institutional  use  of  funds.— Eligible 
land  grant  institutions  receiving  funds  under 
this  section  may  use  such  funds  for  the  de- 
velopment of  innovative  teaching  techniques 
and  materials,  preservlce  and  inservice 
training  programs,  renovation  of  training  fa- 
cilities and  construction  of  model  class- 
rooms. Special  consideration  should  be  given 
to  proposals  that  include  the  rehabilitation 
of  historic  education  facilities. 

(B)  Allotment  of  Funds.— The  Secretary 
shall  allot  funds  in  equal  portions  among  the 
eligible  applicants. 

(C)  Definitions.— 

(1)  Small  State.— For  the  purposes  of  this 
section  the  term  "Small  State"  includes  the 
several  states  whose  population  is  in  each 
case  less  than  1.108,500  as  reported  in  the  1990 
Census  of  Population  and  Housing. 

(2)  Land  Grant  Institutions.— For  the 
purposes  of  this  section  the  term  "land  grant 
institution"  refers  those  institutions  in  each 
state  now  receiving  benefits  under  the  Act  of 
August  30,  1890  (26  Stat.  417-419,  as  amended). 

(D)  Application— In  general.- Any  eligi- 
ble institution  which  desires  to  receive  an  al- 
lotment under  this  section  shall  submit  to 
the  Secretary  an  application  which — 

(1)  certifies  that  the  state  educational 
agency  has  approved  the  plan  and  entered 
into  a  partnership  for  its  implementation: 

(2)  provides  for  a  process  of  active  discus- 
sion and  consultation  with  an  advisory  com- 
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AtrraOBIZATION    OF    APPROPRIATIONS.— 

purposes  of  this  part  there  are  au- 
to be  appropriated  $5,000,000  for  fls- 
1993  and  such  sums  as  may  be  nec- 
each  of  the  six  succeeding  fiscal 
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KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
a,ble. 

notion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
;o. 
HENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
absence  of  a  quorum. 
PRESIDING     OFFICER.      The 
11  call  the  roll. 

legislative   clerk    proceeded    to 
roll. 
KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
consent  that  the  order  for 
call  be  rescinded. 
'RESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
m,  it  is  so  ordered. 

A  lENDMENT  NO.  1681,  AS  MODIFIED 

KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 

consent  that  Nunn  amend- 

681,    previously    agreed    to,    be 

and  I  send  a  modification  to 


'RESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
? 
rtENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  urge 
ace  jptance  of  the  modification. 

PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
amendJrient  is  so  modified. 

•mendment  (No.  1681),  as  modi- 
is  follows: 
600,  after  line  24,  insert  the  follow- 


su  :h 


NATIONAL  AND  COMMUNITY  SERVICE 
ACT  OF  1990. 

D  Post-Service  Benefits.— 

(1)  of  section  146(b)  of  the   Na- 

(iommunity  Service  Act  of  1990  is 

by  striking  "that  is  equal  in  value 

for  each  year  of  service  that  such 

provides  to  the  program"  and  In- 

for  each  year  of  service  that  such 

provides  to  the  program,  which 

ihall  be  equal  in  value  to  S2,500  for 

year,  and  which  benefit  shall  be 

to  match  any  increases  in  the  maxi- 

grant  as  provided  by  the  annual 

on. 

14.  after  the  item  relating  to  sec- 
insert  the  following: 
National  and  Community  Service 
Act  of  1990. 
'ORD.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 

of  a  quorum. 
PRESIDING     OFFICER.      The 

call  the  roll, 
legislative   clerk    proceeded    to 
roll. 


ate  ence 


vlll< 


Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1693 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  send  to 
the  desk  a  technical  amendment  which 
has  been  cleared  by  the  minority  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pell] 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  1693. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  309,  line  20.  insert  "subparts  1  and 
4  of  part  A,  part  B  and  part  G  of  after  "to". 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  urge 
adoption  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  debate? 

If  there  be  no  further  debate,  the 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  (No.  1693)  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1694 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  on  be- 
half of  Senator  Durenberger  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mrs.  Kasse- 
BAUM],  for  Mr.  Durenberger,  proposes  an 
amendment  numbered  1694. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  101.  line  8,  strike  "$100,000,000"  and 
insert  "200,000.000." 

On  page  101,  line  21,  strike  "for  a  period  of 
2  academic  years"  and  insert  "for  a  period  of 
4  academic  years,  or  in  the  case  of  a  student 
who  is  enrolled  in  an  undergraduate  course 
of  study  that  requires  attendance  for  the 
full-time  equivalent  of  5  academic  years." 

On  page  101.  line  9  strike  "fiscal  year  1995" 
and  insert  "fiscal  year  1993". 


Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
this  amendment,  changes  the  ACCESS 
scholarships  by  increasing  the  author- 
ization to  $200  million,  making  scholar- 
ships available  to  students  for  4  rather 
than  2  academic  years,  and  establishes 
an  effective  date  of  fiscal  year  1993 
rather  than  in  fiscal  year  1995.  The  AC- 
CESS program  provides  a  special  grant 
for  students  who  pursue  rigorous  aca- 
demic subjects  in  high  school. 

It  is  agreed  to  by  both  sides.  I  think 
it  is  a  very  worthwhile  amendment. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  add,  this 
has  been  agreed  to  on  this  side.  It  is  an 
excellent  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  enthusiastic  about  this  amend- 
ment. This  was  a  proposal  that,  really, 
took  the  content  of  the  "I  have  a 
dream"  proposal  which  demonstrated 
very  clearly  that  young  people  even 
from  some  of  the  most  disadvantaged 
communities  across  the  country  had  a 
realization  that  after  they  completed 
their  high  school  they  would  be  able  to 
go  on  to  college;  that  this  really  pro- 
vided an  enormous  sense  of  new  hope 
and  dedication  and  perseverance  by  the 
young  people. 

So  we  had  moved  in  and  offered  $100 
million,  which  we  thought  was  a  pretty 
good  beginning  for  this  program.  It  is 
not  often  that  we  are  one-upped  on  ex- 
penditures or  spending — the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  and  ourselves. 

If  my  good  friend.  Senator  Duren- 
berger, wants  to  double  that  amount. 
I  just  want  him  to  know  we  certainly, 
as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  more  than  en- 
thusiastically support  the  proposal.  I 
think  it  is  well  worth  the  additional 
kinds  of  authorization  and  I  think  it  is 
one  of  the  parts  of  this  bill  that,  al- 
though maybe  small  in  terms  of  overall 
authorization,  offers  an  enormous 
amount  of  hope  in  terms  of  keeping 
children  in  school  and  ensuring  that 
children  that  do  graduate  will  continue 
their  educational  experience. 

So  I  commend  Senator  Durenberger 
and  commend  Senator  Kassebaum. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  President. 
I  rise  to  offer  an  amendment  authoriz- 
ing a  new  merit-based  bonus  scholar- 
ship program  for  Pell  grant  recipients 
called  the  Excellence  Scholarship  Pro- 
gram. 

This  amendment  is  intended  to  ex- 
pand and  improve  upon  the  Access 
Scholarship  Program  authorized  by  the 
legislation  we  now  have  before  us. 

My  amendment  includes  what  I  be- 
lieve is  an  outstanding  feature  in  the 
Access  Scholarship  Program  now  in- 
cluded in  S.  1150— encouragement  to 
States  to  upgrade  college  preparatory 
offerings  in  high  schools  and  commu- 
nication to  students  as  early  as  while 
they  are  in  junior  high  school  about 
the  value  of  preparing  for  college. 

And  my  amendment  provides  an 
extra  incentive  and  bonus  to  lower  in- 


come students  who  work  hard  and  who 
demonstrate  outstanding  academic 
achievement  and  ability  throughout 
their  undergraduate  career. 

The  excellence  scholarship  amend- 
ment. Mr.  President,  promotes  the  be- 
lief that  the  national  Government 
should  reward  quality  and  excellence 
by  providing  additional  assistance  to 
students  based  on  merit  to  Pell  grant 
recipients — with  merit  defined  in  ways 
that  promote  both  college  readiness 
and  academic  excellence. 

This  amendment  doubles  the  amount 
of  money  available  under  S.  1150  from 
$100  to  $200  million  per  year  to  finance 
a  $1,000  Pell  bonus  grant  to  individuals 
who  have  demonstrated  excellence  and 
achievement,  either  in  high  school  or 
in  college. 

One  criticism  of  past  proposals  aimed 
at  rewarding  merit,  Mr.  President,  has 
been  that  they  are  too  inflexible  in  de- 
fining merit,  and  that  they  have  un- 
fairly hindered  participation  of  dis- 
advantaged or  low-income  students. 

For  many  lower  income,  minority, 
and  at-risk  students,  those  traditional 
measures  of  academic  excellence  just 
won't  work. 

This  amendment,  addresses  that  con- 
cern, Mr.  President,  by  including  a 
qualifying  category  of  students  partici- 
pating in  TRIO  programs— or  TRIO- 
like  programs  designated  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education. 

And,  this  amendment  makes  it  pos- 
sible for  students  to  continue  receiving 
excellence  scholarships  for  up  to  5 
years  so  long  as  they  agree  to  achieve 
certain  academic  milestones  and  make 
significant  progress  toward  achieving 
those  academic  milestones. 

Mr.  President,  the  legislation  we 
have  before  us  will  gradually  increase 
the  maximum  Pell  grant  for  all  eligible 
students  to  help  meet  the  rising  cost  of 
higher  education. 

But,  for  many  deserving  students, 
those  increases  still  will  not  go  far 
enough.  I  think  all  of  us  would  like  to 
be  able  to  do  more. 

The  Excellence  Scholarship  Pro- 
gram— authorized  by  this  amendment 
allows  us  to  do  that  for  students  who 
show  the  most  potential  for  benefiting 
from  a  college  education. 

The  Excellence  Scholarship  Program 
will  help  thousands  of  high  achieving— 
and  high  potential  low-income  students 
close  that  gap. 

Finally, .  Mr.  President,  the  excel- 
lence scholarship  amendment  promotes 
the  value  of  encouraging  sound  prepa- 
ration for  college. 

Just  like  we  need  more  attention  to 
school  readiness  for  very  young  chil- 
dren, Mr.  President,  we  need  more  at- 
tention to  college  readiness  during 
high  school  and  in  advance  of  college. 

That  is  a  goal  highly  consistent  with 
the  President's  America  20(X)  initiative. 

Properly  implemented,  this  amend- 
ment offers  an  important  incentive  to 
States  and  their  secondary  schools  to 


improve  the  quality  of  college  prep 
courses. 

And.  properly  communicated,  it  of- 
fers a  good  incentive  to  lower  income 
students  to  take  college  prep  courses 
while  they're  still  in  high  school. 

This  amendment  signals  a  new  com- 
mitment on  the  part  of  the  national 
Government  to  recognizing  excellence, 
encouraging  sound  preparation  for  col- 
lege, and  rewarding  those  who  work 
hard  and  who  meet  their  goals. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  thank  my 
colleagues  on  the  Labor  Committee  for 
their  input  and  acceptance  of  this 
amendment,  in  particular  Senators 
Kennedy,  Pell,  Kassebaum,  Simon, 
and  Hatch.  I  greatly  appreciate  the  bi- 
partisan spirit  that  propelled  this  ex- 
cellent idea  to  an  accepted  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  (No.  1694)  was  agreed 
to. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 

£LC^I*66(1  to 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  majority 
leader's  unanimous-consent  request  be 
further  modified  therefore  to  exclude 
the  consideration  of  the  Durenberger 
access  scholarship  amendment  with  a 
designated  20  minutes  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  thank  the  Senators. 
We  reduce  those  numbers,  and  I  think 
we  have  good  opportunity  to  have  fur- 
ther progress  during  the  evening.  It  is 
certainly  our  intention  to  continue  to 
work  forward  on  that. 

I  think  the  leader  expressed  it  well. 
As  I  see  it,  the  Pryor-Perkins  Loan 
Program  modification,  which  has  30 
minutes,  is  at  the  point  of  being  draft- 
ed. As  soon  as  it  is  drafted,  we  will 
share  it  with  Senator  Kassebaum. 
Quite  interestingly,  it  has  some  possi- 
bilities, and  hopefully  we  did  find  com- 
mon ground. 

The  Specter  amendment,  as  the  ma- 
jority leader  said,  will  be  the  order  of 
business,  and  the  teacher  training 
amendment,  which  has  10  minutes,  and 
the  very  important  Sanford  amend- 
ment, which  has  been  referred  to  ear- 
lier. 

So  we  have  made  very  good  progress. 
We  are  hopeful  that  we  can  continue  to 
work  with  the  interested  parties,  with 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina,  and 
possibly  have  that  issue  resolved.  It  is 
a  very  important  one  and  I  think  all  of 
us  who  heard  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  speak  this  evening  know  of 
his  very  strong  and  deep  feelings  on 
this. 

It  is  an  important  measure,  and  I 
think  now  that  we  have  been  able  to 


work  out  a  number  of  these  proposals, 
we  can  give  full  focus  and  attention  to 
that. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

STUDENT  LOAN  ELIGIBILFTY 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  a  moment  to  address  the  manager 
of  the  bill  and  chairman  of  the  Labor 
Committee.  Senator  Kennedy,  about  a 
matter  which  has  been  the  subject  of 
ongoing  discussions  with  the  Labor 
Committee,  and  with  officials  of  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Education. 

When  Congress  enacted  the  Student 
Loan  Default  Preventioji  Initiative  Act 
within  the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconcili- 
ation Act  of  1990,  we  statutorily  ex- 
empted historically  black  and  tribally 
controlled  colleges  and  universities 
from  the  student  default  penalties 
until  1994.  Our  intent  was  to  recognize 
the  unique  and  vital  contribution  made 
to  American  higher  education  by  these 
important  institutions  and  the  special 
challenges  they  face  in  serving  stu- 
dents from  historically  disadvantaged 
backgrounds. 

As  the  chairman  is  well  aware,  there 
are  certain  nonprofit  colleges  which, 
though  neither  technically  nor  histori- 
cally qualifying  as  historically  black 
or  tribally  controlled  institutions,  cur- 
rently serve  similarly  very  high  pro- 
portions of  socially  and  economically 
disadvantaged  students  and  fulfill 
similar  missions.  The  vitally  impor- 
tant role  and  special  challenges  of 
these  nonprofit  colleges  in  serving 
disproporationate  numbers  of  disadvan- 
taged students  must  also  be  recognized 
with  protections. 

As  the  chairman  is  also  aware.  Con- 
gress directed  that  the  Secretary,  in 
the  application  of  the  Student  Loan 
Default  Prevention  Initiative  Act. 
should  recognize  "exceptional  mitigat- 
ing circumstances"  by  which  other  col- 
leges or  universities  might  appeal  ex- 
clusion from  the  guaranteed  student 
loan  programs.  However,  current  regu- 
lations fail  to  give  them  a  realistic  op- 
portunity to  be  fairly  recognized  with 
the  "exceptional  mitigating  cir- 
cumstances" category  of  appeal. 

One  such  institution,  Mr.  President, 
is  Jordan  College  in  my  home  State  of 
Michigan.  Jordan  is  a  4-year,  nonprofit, 
independent  college  with  a  mission  to 
serve  high-risk,  underserved  commu- 
nities. It's  student  population  consists 
of  60-percent  single  parent;  60-percent 
minority;  and  80-percent  below  the  pov- 
erty level  as  set  by  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget. 

For  a  while,  it  was  thought  that  Jor- 
dan College  would  lose  its  student  loan 
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status  because  of  a  reported 
default  rate.  Subsequent  re- 
Jordan's  default  rate  data  re- 
i  ubstantial  flaws  in  the  guaran- 

's  calculations. 

i^Bsult,  I  have  received  assurance 

U.S.  Department  of  Education 

Jordan  College  will  not  lose  its 

to  participate  in  the  Guar- 

Student  Loan  Program  for  the 

icademic  year.  This  assurance 

given  based  on  the  findings  of 

that  Jordan's  reported 

deffult  rate  is  based  on  Inaccurate 

suimitted  by  the  guarantee  agen- 

Secretary  hais  also  found  that 

inaccuracies  were  corrected, 

adj4sted  data  reduced  Jordan's  de- 

substantially. 

also  received  assurance  from 
Department  of  Education  that 
student  loan  eligibility  will 
through  the  1992-93  academic 
absumlng    the    Secretary    finds 
sirfiilar  Inaccuracies  are  likely  to 
calculating  Jordan's  1990  de- 
scheduled  to  be  issued  by 
1992.   I  have  been   presented 
evidence  that  this  will,  in 
the  case,  Mr.  President. 
KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
understanding    that    these    assur- 
a.ve   been  given.   I   have   been 
with  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
wlth  the  Department  of  Edu- 

0  receive  these  assurances.  I 
;his  will  enable  Jordan  College 

to  make  its  contribution  to 
n  in  Michigan. 

Because  of  these  assur- 

President,  I  will  not  offer 

amendment.  I  thank  the  chairman 

assistance  and  cooperation  In 

ter. 

lUXON.    Mr.    President,    I    rise 

a  cosponsor  of  S.   1150,   the 

Jducatlon  Reauthorization  Act, 

led.  This  legislation  authorizes 

billion  for  the  first  year  of  a  7- 

exjenslon  of  the  act.  S.  1150  Is  one 

most    significant    higher    edu- 

that  this  body  will  consider 

is  decade. 

1  want  to  extend  my  congratu- 
to    the    committee    and    sub- 
chairman.    Senators   Ken- 
Pell,  respectively,  and  the 

minority  members  of  the  com- 

and    subcommittee.    Senators 

ind   Kassebaum,    respectively, 

untiring  efforts  in  developing 

b4)artisan    compromise.     I    also 

acknowledge  the  efforts  of  my 

colleague.        Senator 

who  has  worked  so  diligently, 

some  others,  to  expand  and 

Student  Loan  Program  so 

jecomes  available  to  everyone, 

of  income. 

President,  S.  1150  is  the  third  in 

of  major  democratic  education 

1  es  to  recently  come  before  this 

year  Congress  approved  the 

Literacy     Act,     legislation 

cosponsored,  to  help  some  30 
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with 
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million  Americans  learn  to  read  and 
write. 

Last  month,  this  body  approved  S.  2, 
the  Neighborhood  Schools  Improve- 
ment Act,  which  I  also  cosponsored.  It 
provides  a  real  opportunity  for  edu- 
cation reform  at  our  hard-pressed  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools  by  pro- 
posing higher  national  education  goals, 
tougher  education  standards.  Increased 
student,  teacher,  and  school  system  ac- 
countability, and  more  Federal  finan- 
cial aid. 

The  legislation  before  us  today  ex- 
pands the  overall  national  goal  set  out 
in  the  Literacy  Act  and  in  S.  2— to  help 
make  a  real  difference  in  the  future  of 
our  education  system. 

During  the  Reagan  and  Bush  admin- 
istrations, middle-income  families 
have  been  continually  squeezed  out  of 
our  Federal  financial  aid  programs.  I 
am  pleased  to  join  in  the  effort  to  re- 
verse that  unfair  trend.  S.  1150  expands 
eligibility  for  the  Pell  Grant  Program 
to  Include  middle-income  families  with 
incomes  up  to  $40,000.  It  also  elimi- 
nates consideration  of  the  family  home 
and  farm  equity  in  determining  aid  eli- 
gibility for  those  families  with  incomes 
of  $50,000  or  less. 

So  that  low-  and  middle-income  stu- 
dents are  better  served  by  Federal  stu- 
dent aid  programs,  S.  1150  increases  the 
size  of  Pell  grants  from  $2,400  to  $3,600 
in  fiscal  year  1993.  It  redresses  the 
growing  imbalance — which  developed 
during  the  1980's — between  student 
grants  and  loans  by  providing  greater 
grant  assistance  to  students. 

Among  other  important  provisions, 
S.  1150  will  streamline  and  simplify  the 
student  aid  application  process; 
strengthen  teacher  recruitment,  reten- 
tion, and  development;  improve  integ- 
rity in  the  Student  Loan  Program;  and 
strengthen  graduate  and  professional 
education. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  committee 
agreed  to  eliminate  the  mandatory 
credit  check  on  students  as  an  eligi- 
bility requirement  for  the  Stafford 
Loan  Program,  and  to  delete  the  provi- 
sion to  change  the  way  in  which  "trio" 
grants  are  awarded.  I  am  also  pleased 
that  the  committee  agreed  to  extend 
forbearance  on  medical  student  loans 
until  after  the  students  complete  resi- 
dency, and  to  eliminate  the  medical 
student  loan  deferment  provision. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  disappointed  to 
learn  that  there  is  insufficient  support 
in  the  Senate  for  the  Pell  grant  entitle- 
ment provision  in  S.  1150.  Therefore, 
the  bill,  as  modified,  does  not  make 
Pell  grant  an  entitlement  program. 

Pell  grants  provide  aid  to  low-income 
students.  This  program  is  the  corner- 
stone of  Federal  participation  in  higher 
education  programs.  The  amount  of 
each  grant  varies  depending  on  the  stu- 
dents' family  financial  status,  and,  the 
amount  appropriated  by  Congress  each 
year. 

In  my  own  State  of  Illinois,  Pell 
grants   are   a   vital    financial   source. 


During  the  1990-91  academic  year,  some 
142,600  Illinois  students  received  Pell 
grants  at  a  cost  of  $188.1  million. 

Making  Pell  grant  an  entitlement 
program  would  have  offered  some  sta- 
bility for  planning  for  students,  their 
families,  and  education  institutions. 
From  1  year  to  another,  students  would 
know  whether  they  are  eligible  for  and 
would  receive  a  grant  award  and  the 
level  of  funding  they  would  receive. 

I  believe  that  entitlement  programs 
express  congressional  priorities.  As  a 
fiscally  cautious  Senator,  I  do  not 
readily  embrace  expanding  entitlement 
programs.  However,  If  this  Nation  in- 
tends to  compete  successfully  in  an 
evertougher  global  environment,  we 
must  make  the  necessary  education  in- 
vestments. Not  to  Invest  robs  our 
young  people,  and  robs  our  economy. 

It  appears  to  me,  therefore,  that  two 
education  programs — Head  Start  and 
Pell  grant— merit  entitlement  status. 
Fully  funding  these  two  essential  pro- 
grams, I  believe,  must  be  at  the  top  of 
this  Nation's  priority  list. 

I  understand  that  the  administration 
is  opposed  to  making  Pell  grant  an  en- 
titlement program.  This  comes  from 
President  Bush  who  early  on  during  his 
Presidency,  pledged  to  be  the  education 
President.  Once  again,  the  administra- 
tion's action  does  not  match  its  rhet- 
oric. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  Senator 
Simon  and  others  were  unable  to  reach 
an  agreement  on  the  "Direct  loan  to 
students"  Initiative.  I  congratulate  my 
colleague  from  Illinois  for  his  leader- 
ship in  this  area.  I  am  pleased  to  learn 
that  he  will  continue  to  work  to  reach 
a  compromise  on  this  important  stu- 
dent issue,  and  address  it  on  some 
other  legislative  proposal. 

Mr.  President,  my  support  for  S.  1150 
is  an  accord  with  my  voting  record  on 
education  issues  over  the  years.  My 
record  supports  an  attempt  to  build  a 
stronger,  more  educated  America.  I 
continue  to  support  the  Head  Start  and 
National  School  Dropout  Programs, 
and  legislation  to  permit  employees  to 
receive  education  benefits — such  as  tui- 
tion reimbursement  or  outside  train- 
ing— from  their  employers  on  a  tax-free 
basis.  I  have  supported  legislation  to 
make  interest  on  U.S.  savings  bonds 
tax-exempt  if  the  funds  are  used  for 
tuition  costs.  In  addition,  I  have  sup- 
ported and  will  continue  to  support 
adequate  funding  levels  for  our  various 
education  programs. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  S.  115>0,  as  modified. 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  today  to  express  my  support  of  S. 
1150,  the  reauthorization  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965.  This  is  an  im- 
portant bill  that  addresses  the  finan- 
cial assistance  needs  of  our  Nation's 
college  and  university  students. 

S.  1150  authorizes  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  through  fiscal  year  1999.  By 
increasing  the  limits  on  Pell  grants 
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and  guaranteed  student  loans  [GSL], 
this  bill  ensures  those  students  who  are 
economically  disadvantaged  will  be 
able  to  realize  their  dreams  of  higher 
education. 

Under  this  legislation,  the  maximum 
income  level  for  receiving  Pell  grants 
is  increased  from  $30,000  to  $40,000.  Mr. 
President,  this  will  expand  grant  eligi- 
bility to  more  middle-class  families. 
Further,  there  are  a  number  of  provi- 
sions to  curb  the  high  default  rate  of 
loans,  including  strengthening  pen- 
alties for  Institutional  fraud  and  abuse. 

No  one  in  this  Chamber  disputes  that 
an  educated  America  is  a  strong  Amer- 
ica. By  giving  our  consent  to  S.  1150, 
the  Senate  will  demonstrate  its  com- 
mitment not  only  to  our  postsecondary 
students,  but  also  to  the  well-being  of 
our  country. 

RECOVERY  OF  STUDENT  LOAN  RESERVES 

Mr.  ROBB.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  engage  in  a  colloquy  with  the 
distinguished  manager  of  the  bill  to 
clarify  the  Senate's  understanding  of  a 
section  of  the  committee  amendment 
critical  to  Virginia. 

It  is  my  understanding,  and  that  of 
my  Virginia  colleague  Senator  War- 
ner, that  section  428  of  the  committee 
amendment  requires  the  Department  of 
Education  to  return  reserve  funding  to 
guaranty  agencies  whose  financial  sol- 
vency has  been  threatened  due  to  re- 
covery of  those  reserves  pursuant  to 
the  1987  Budget  Reconciliation  Act. 

Mr.  PELL.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ROBB.  It  is  our  further  under- 
standing that  Virginia  is  one  of  the 
States  that  would  be  eligible  to  receive 
repayment  of  its  reserves  under  this 
section. 

Mr.  PELL.  The  Senator  is  correct; 

Mr.  ROBB.  On  behalf  of  my  Virginia 
colleague  Senator  Warner  and  myself, 
we  thank  the  chairman  for  his  kind 
consideration  and  most  welcome  clari- 
fication. 

COMMUNrrV  COLLEGE/SMALL  BUSINESS 
AMENDMENT 

Mr.  LIEBERMAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
most  important  purpose  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  is  to  ensure  that  Amer- 
ican students  have  the  opportunity  to 
receive  an  education,  an  education  that 
provides  them  with  the  skills  they  need 
to  get  a  job  and  that  builds  a  work 
force  with  the  skills  businesses  need  to 
Innovate  and  compete  in  our  global 
economy.  Many  of  our  students  do  not 
go  directly  to  college.  They  enter  the 
work  force  and  then  later,  if  they  have 
the  time,  and  the  money,  or  if  their 
employer  has  the  money  they  are  able 
to  return  to  school.  We  must  provide 
assistance  to  small  businesses  and 
their  employees.  I  am  very  pleased  that 
the  managers  of  the  bill  have  agreed  to 
include  in  the  committee  amendment 
my  amendment  to  establish  a  commu- 
nity college/small  business  consortia 
program  which  will  provide  education 
and  training  for  small  businesses  and 
their  employees. 
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Unfortunately  only  a  small  percent- 
age of  American  companies  have  the 
resources  to  provide  their  employees 
with  additional  educational  opportuni- 
ties. American  businesses  are  already 
spending  $30  billion  a  year  in  worker 
training  and  education.  However,  this 
money  is  spent  primarily  by  fewer  than 
1  percent  of  all  American  companies. 
Most  smaller  businesses,  cannot  afford 
to  provide  education  and  training  for 
their  employees.  They  and  their  em- 
ployees must  suffer  the  consequences 
of  inadequate  reading  and  writing 
skills  and  Insufficient  technical  knowl- 
edge. 

Small  businesses  recognize  that  they 
and  their  employees  would  benefit 
from  training  in  basic  skills  and  ad- 
vanced technology,  but  do  not  have  the 
resources  to  establish  their  own  pro- 
grams and  do  not  have  access  to  pro- 
grams they  or  their  employees  can  af- 
ford. Some  businesses  have  begun 
working  with  community  colleges  that 
are  interested  In  designing  training 
programs  for  businesses  and  have  found 
that  community  colleges  have  the  ex- 
pertise necessary  to  design  training 
programs  particularly  targeted  at  their 
needs. 

The  amendment  that  I  am  offering  to 
the  Higher  Education  Act  would  pro- 
vide grants  to  community  colleges  to 
design  education  and  skills  training 
programs  for  a  consortium  of  small 
businesses  In  the  same  industry,  using 
the  same  technology,  or  with  similar 
education  needs.  Such  consortia  would 
help  spread  the  costs  of  training,  in- 
crease the  resources  available  to  small 
firms,  and  allow  more  cost-effective  de- 
velopment of  training  materials.  They 
will  provide  much  needed  educational 
assistance  to  small  businesses  and 
their  employees.  Small  businesses  will 
find  that  their  productivity  will  im- 
prove and  workers  will  find  that  their 
jobs  are  more  secure. 

Again  I  thank  the  managers  for  in- 
cluding my  amendment  in  the  bill  and 
I  congratulate  them  on  putting  to- 
gether a  strong  bill  which  will  help 
many  Americans  obtain  a  high-quality 
education. 

SELF-RELIANCE  STUDENT  LOAN  PROPOSAL 

Mr.  LIEBERMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
support  S.  1150  because  it  takes  signifi- 
cant steps  toward  rectifying  defi- 
ciencies in  the  Higher  Education  Act.  I 
am  particularly  supportive  of  the  in- 
crease in  the  maximum  Pell  grant.  Pell 
grants  have  steadily  lost  ground  to 
rapidly  rising  tuitions  and  it  is  time 
for  the  Pell  grant  to  catch  up  with  the 
needs  of  students.  I  am  also  very 
pleased  with  the  step  S.  1150  takes  to- 
ward expanding  student  aid  for  middle 
class  families.  It  wisely  eliminates 
home  and  farm  equity  from  the  for- 
mula for  determining  the  amount  of 
aid  that  families  with  incomes  below 
$50,000  are  eligible  for.  I  commend  the 
committee  for  its  hard  work  which 
greatly  improves  the  current  programs. 


Mr.  President,  I  strongly  supported 
the  inclusion  of  the  new  student  loan 
program,  self-reliance  loans  in  S.  1150, 
and  I  congratulate  my  colleagues  Sen- 
ators Simon,  Bradley,  and  Duren- 
berger  for  all  their  hard  work  on  this 
proposal.  I  believe  the  program  is  nec- 
essary to  ensure  that  middle  class  fam- 
ilies have  access  to  much  needed  finan- 
cial aid.  We  have  decided,  however, 
that  it  would  make  more  sense  to  in- 
clude this  provision  as  part  of  a  Fi- 
nance Committee  bill  and,  therefore, 
will  not  be  proposing  it  today.  I  would 
like,  however,  to  take  a  few  minutes  to 
stress  the  importance  of  enacting  the 
self-reliance  loan  program  in  this  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  two  glaring 
problems  with  the  current  student  loan 
program  which  are  better  addressed  by 
the  self-reliance  plan.  The  first  prob- 
lem is  that  the  loan  program  excludes 
the  middle  class.  And,  the  second  is 
that  it  costs  the  taxpayers  billions  of 
dollars  a  year  in  defaulted  loans. 

Middle  class  families  now  find  them- 
selves between  a  rock  and  a  hard  place; 
too  poor  to  afford  a  college  education 
and  too  well  off  to  get  help.  In  the  past 
decade,  they  watched  college  tuitions 
skyrocket  only  to  turn  around  and  find 
they  had  been  squeezed  out  of  the  Fed- 
eral student  loan  program;  their  pri- 
mary source  of  assistance.  Under- 
funding  of  grant  programs  forced  the 
less  well  off  to  look  to  the  loan  pro- 
grams. But  the  loan  programs  were  un- 
able to  serve  everyone,  and  the  most 
needy  were  understandably  given  prior- 
ity. Middle  class  families  were  left  to 
watch  tuition  climb  and  their  primary 
source  of  assistance  dry  up. 

I  hear  from  families  in  Connecticut 
every  day  who  are  struggling  to  send 
their  children  to  college  and  cannot 
find  any  assistance.  The  average  tui- 
tion cost  at  a  private  university  is  over 
$10,000  a  year  for  tuition  alone,  and 
$16,000  a  year  before  you  get  through 
paying  for  housing,  books,  and  the  like. 
Even  at  a  public  university  it  will  cost 
$6,000  a  year.  Middle  class  families  can- 
not afford  these  tuitions  on  their  own. 
Yet  70  percent  of  all  student  loans  go 
to  students  from  families  earning  less 
than  $30,000  a  year.  The  vast  majority 
of  the  middle  class  is  left  to  their  own 
resources.  I  heard  from  one  middle 
class  couple  paying  $19,000  a  year  in 
tuition  that  said  they  were  forced  to 
drive  old  cars,  shop  at  second  hand 
stores  and  wake  up  at  3,  o'clock  in  the 
morning  because  they  each  have  a 
paper  route.  Stories  like  this  show  that 
middle  class  families  need  assistance. 
Self-reliance,  with  its  universal  eligi- 
bility, provides  that  assistance  by 
bringing  the  middle  class  back  into  the 
student  loan  program. 

Along  with  the  many  Americans  who 
have  been  unable  to  get  assistance,  the 
entire  American  educational  system 
has  suffered.  Universities,  both  State 
and  private,  have  been  forced  to  fill  the 
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assistance    themselves.    They 
Heen  forced  to  use  their  own  funds 
those  who  would  otherwise  not 
to  get  an  education.  This  dra- 
increase    in    university    funds 
for    student    aid    has    taken 
away  from  other  programs.  And 
hard  times,  universities  can- 
alTord  to  pay  their  student's  tui- 
also  provide  a  quality  edu- 
The  failure  to  provide  assist- 
all  students  is  jeopardizing  the 
of  the  American  education. 
Self<reliance  shifts  responsibility  for 
aid  back  to  the  Government 
graduate  where  it  belongs.  It 
fiee  university  resources  so  that 
univer  sities     may     once     again     con- 
centra  te    on    providing   America   with 
qup.lity  education  it  needs. 

let    me    assure    you,    America 

quality  education.  If  we  are  to 

in  a  global  market  place,  we 

educate  all  of  our  youth.  We 

jroperly  prepare  them  to  meet 

ii  creasing   technical   demands   of 

mpdem  job  market.  If  we  do  not 

person  a  chance  then  we  have 

■en  America  a  chance.  We  simply 

afford  to  deny  a  college  edu- 

to  anyone. 

President,    I    am    cosponsoring 

iance  because  its  universal  eligi- 

ffisely  provides  the  middle  class 

t  le  same  educational  options  that 

afailable   to   everyone   else.    And 

a  college  education  available  to 

so  that  we  can  be  competitive 

international  market. 

might  agree  but  rightly  ask,  at 
iost?  The  answer  is  that  while 
iance  expands  benefits  it  actu- 
money.  After  initial  start  up 
self-reliance  will  become  self 
Since  the  Government  bor- 
a  low  interest  rate  and  then 
lirectly  to  students  at  a  slightly 
interest  rate,  the  Government 
a  small  profit  which  covers  ad- 
costs.  Furthermore,  be- 
income  contingent  repayment 
nonpayment  less  likely  and  IRS 
on  makes  it  impossible,  the 
on  dollar  default  problem  is 
ly  eliminated.  The  bottom  line 
the  program  will  pay  for  itself, 
self-reliance  achieves  these  re- 
rithout  sacrificing  fairness  and 
In  lean  years  the  graduate 
will  i)iy  less  and  in  good  years  more. 
And  a  Ithough  the  time  it  takes  to 
make  'ull  repayment  will  vary,  every- 
one wi  .1  pay  their  fair  share  in  the  end. 
To  pre  vent  extreme  hardship,  however, 
if  a  gi  aduate  has  yet  to  make  full  re- 
payme  at  after  25  years  he  or  she  is  ex- 
cused irom  further  obligation.  Self-re- 
liance ensures  full  repayment  in  the 
vast  r  lajority  of  cases  while  making 
the  re]  ayment  burden  manageable. 

Mr.  President,  American  families 
need  « ssistance  to  send  their  children 
to  col!  ege.  We  can  provide  that  assist- 
ance i  I  a  fair  program,  as  a  savings  to 
the  Tr  jasury,  and  to  the  benefit  of  our 
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economy.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote 
in  favor  of  the  self-reliance  program 
when  it  does  come  before  the  full  Sen- 
ate. 

SELF-RELIANCE  SCHOLARSHIPS 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  support  this  bill,  but  I  think 
there  is  a  broad  consensus  in  this  body 
that  one  piece  is  still  missing.  Families 
of  all  incomes  and  students  of  all  ages 
need  one  better  option  to  pay  for  col- 
lege. It  should  be  universal — that  is, 
everyone  should  be  eligible — and  it 
should  be  income-contingent— that  is. 
your  payment  after  graduation  should 
be  a  reasonable  percentage  of  your  in- 
come paid  on  your  tax  form. 

Last  year  I  developed  self-reliance 
scholarships,  a  new  program  to  help 
people  use  the  60  percent  higher  income 
they  will  gain  from  a  college  education 
in  order  to  pay  for  that  education.  I 
found  tremendous  enthusiasm  for  the 
idea  among  families  in  New  Jersey  and 
elsewhere,  and  among  my  colleagues  in 
the  Senate.  Senators  Simon  and  Duren- 
BERGER.  who  introduced  their  own  bill, 
have  called  attention  to  the  fact  that 
income-contingent  loans  could  cut  de- 
faults, and  could  save  the  Government 
money. 

I  want  to  thank  and  commend  Sen- 
ators Simon  and  Durenberger  for  their 
help  in  crafting  the  proposal  we  were 
prepared  to  introduce  today.  And\I 
want  to  thank  Senator  Kennedy  for  his 
long-standing  enthusiasm  for  finding  a 
better  way  to  pay  for  college.  Let  me 
also  thank  Senator  Pell  for  his  assist- 
ance and  for  his  dedication  to  making 
education  a  right,  not  a  privilege,  for 
Americans  of  all  incomes. 

Self-reliance  loans  is  an  idea  whose 
time  has  come.  I  regret  that  we  cannot 
pass  the  whole  program  today,  on  this 
bill,  but  since  some  of  it  would  fall 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Finance 
Committee  in  any  event,  we  will  move 
forward  to  include  the  entire  program 
in  the  economic  recovery  package  that 
the  Finance  Committee  will  act  on 
shortly.  To  achieve  a  lasting  economic 
recovery,  to  help  families  expect  a  bet- 
ter future  for  their  kids,  we  need  self- 
reliance.  I  am  gratified  that  Senator 
Bentsen.  as  well  as  Senator  Duren- 
berger who  sits  with  us  on  the  Fi- 
nance Committee,  both  see  the  merits 
of  this  new  approach.  We  will  continue 
to  work  together  to  make  it  a  reality. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  as  we  con- 
sider the  reauthorization  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act,  I  rise  today  to  discuss 
some  of  the  much  needed  reforms  of 
the  Federal  Guaranteed  Student  Loan 
Program  [GSLP]  which  are  contained 
in  title  IV  of  the  reauthorization  bill. 

The  Guaranteed  Student  Loan  Pro- 
gram is  a  vitally  important  program; 
without  it,  millions  of  our  Nation's 
young  people  never  would  have  had  the 
opportunity  to  obtain  a  higher  edu- 
cation. Yet  somehow,  this  very  well-in- 
tentioned program  has  gone  awry,  and 
in  so  doing  it  has  had  a  devastating  im- 


pact not  only  on  the  American  tax- 
payer, but  on  many  of  those  same  stu- 
dents whom  the  program  was  designed 
to  help  in  the  first  place. 

How  has  this  program  gone  awry,  Mr. 
President?  Mainly  as  a  result  of  an  ex- 
plosion in  defaulted  loans.  While  guar- 
anteed student  loan  volume  nearly 
doubled  from  1983  through  1989— from 
$6.8  to  $12.4  billion— the  volume  of  loan 
defaults  for  that  same  period  rose  by 
more  than  300  percent,  from  $444.8  mil- 
lion to  almost  $2  billion.  Defaults  last 
year  were  estimated  at  over  $3  billion. 
As  a  direct  result  of  this  rise  in  de- 
faults, more  than  half  of  the  total  costs 
of  todays  Guaranteed  Student  Loan 
Program  must  go  to  paying  off  bad 
debts  rather  than  to  providing  edu- 
cational opportunities  for  deserving 
students. 

I  know  that  when  many  Americans 
hear  of  defaulted  student  loans  their 
first  thoughts  are  of  doctors,  lawyers, 
and  other  highly  paid  individuals  who 
obtained  a  first-class  education  with 
the  benefit  of  the  Student  Loan  Pro- 
gram and  then  failed  to  repay  their  ob- 
ligations despite  their  obvious  ability 
to  do  so.  While  instances  such  as  these 
no  doubt  exist,  a  year-long  investiga- 
tion by  the  Senate  Permanent  Sub- 
committee on  Investigations  revealed 
that  the  true  reasons  behind  the  de- 
fault problem  are  far  different  from 
common  perceptions. 

The  majority  of  those  in  default  are 
in  fact  students  who  neither  have  the 
ability  to  repay  nor  the  benefit  of  the 
type  of  education  that  would  truly 
make  them  productive  members  of  so- 
ciety. These  are  students  who  have 
been  victimized,  victimized  by  schools 
that  are  all  too  eager  to  recruit  them 
for  worthless  programs  so  long  as  they 
can  get  them  signed  up  for  Federal  stu- 
dent aid  funds;  victimized  by  lending 
institutions  that  are  all  too  eager  to 
provide  them  with  those  funds  without 
undertaking  even  the  most  cursory  due 
diligence  efforts  and  who  then  turn 
around  and  sell  their  loans  before  the 
ink  is  dry  on  the  paperwork;  victimized 
by  guarantee  agencies  and  loan  servic- 
ing companies  that  are  all  too  eager  to 
place  a  loan  in  default  without  making 
any  serious  attempts  to  facilitate  col- 
lection, and  ultimately  victimized  by  a 
system  which  has  lacked  the  oversight 
and  enforcement  mechanisms  needed 
to  protect  them  from  all  of  the  above. 

In  1990,  the  permanent  subcommittee 
held  a  series  of  eight  hearings  examin- 
ing the  major  problems  of  the  Student 
Loan  Program,  particularly  those  in- 
volving proprietary  or  career  training 
schools.  During  the  course  of  those 
hearings  the  subcommittee  received 
testimony  from  scores  of  witnesses  rep- 
resenting practically  every  institu- 
tional interest  involved  in  the  program 
including  schools,  lending  institutions, 
accrediting  and  licensing  bodies,  guar- 
antee agencies,  secondary  market  or- 
ganizations, loan  servicing  companies. 


and  the  Department  of  Education. 
Most  importantly,  perhaps,  the  sub- 
committee also  heard  from  numerous 
students. 

The  subcommittee  hearings  painted  a 
highly  disturbing  portrait  of  a  program 
in  which  none  of  the  major  components 
is  working  efficiently  or  effectively. 
These  hearings  subsequently  formed 
the  basis  for  a  sharply  critical  report 
entitled  "Abuses  in  Federal  Student 
Aid  Programs,"  which  was  released  by 
the  subcommittee  in  May  1991.  As  that 
report  concluded,  the  Student  Loan 
Program  is  riddled  with  fraud  and 
abuse  and  suffers  from  severe  manage- 
ment and  oversight  deficiencies.  The 
primary  mechanism  upon  which  pro- 
gram oversight  of  participating  schools 
depends — namely,  the  triad  of  licen- 
sure, accredition  and  certification/eli- 
gibility— provides  little  assurance  that 
schools  are  in  fact  providing  students 
with  the  educational  opportunities 
they  promise,  and  the  Department  of 
Education,  through  gross  mismanage- 
ment, ineptitude,  and  neglect,  has  all 
but  abdicated  its  responsibilities  to  the 
students  it  is  supposed  to  serve  and  the 
taxpayers  whose  interest  it  is  charged 
with  protecting. 

In  short,  the  lure  of  fast  and  easy 
program  profits,  coupled  with  ineffec- 
tive government  oversight,  turned  the 
1980's  into  what  one  proprietary  school 
owner  called  "an  opportune  time  to  be 
crooked."  Unfortunately,  there  were 
far  too  many  who  were  more  than  will- 
ing to  take  advantage  of  this  oppor- 
tunity. Many  school  owners,  accredit- 
ing bodies,  lenders,  and  other  financial 
players  profited  handsomely,  and  in 
some  cases,  unconscionably,  in  the  past 
decade  while  the  program's  intended 
beneficiaries— young  people,  many  of 
whom  come  from  backgrounds  with  al- 
ready limited  opportunities — have  suf- 
fered. They  have  suffered  primarily  at 
the  hands  of  unscrupulous  and  dishon- 
est proprietary  schools,  receiving  nei- 
ther the  training  nor  the  skills  they 
hoped  to  acquire  and  instead,  being  left 
with  debts  they  cannot  repay.  Their 
suffering  has  in  turn  created  a  burden 
for  the  American  taxpayer  who  will  ul- 
timately be  billed  for  billions  of  dollars 
of  losses  on  defaulted  student  loans. 

Against  this  backdrop  of  program 
failure,  the  subcommittee's  report 
made  27  recommendations  for  reform  of 
the  Guaranteed  Student  Loan  Pro- 
gram. These  recommendations,  which 
touched  on  nearly  every  aspect  of  Stu- 
dent Loan  Program  oversight  and  ad- 
dressed nearly  every  participant  in  the 
system,  had  one  overriding  goal— to  re- 
store the  program's  integrity  and 
credibility.  To  do  so,  the  subcommittee 
recognized  that  nothing  less  than  a 
comprehensive,  intensive,  and  sus- 
tained reform  effort  was  needed. 

The  subcommittee's  recommenda- 
tions called  for  major  reforms  within 
the  Department  of  Education,  State  li- 
censing agencies,  and  private  accredit- 


ing bodies.  They  also  called  for  sub- 
stantial new  restrictions  on  the  activi- 
ties of  lenders,  guarantee  agencies, 
loan  servicing  companies,  and  second- 
ary market  organizations.  And  perhaps 
most  importantly,  they  called  for  a  re- 
thinking of  the  role  of  proprietary  and 
career  training  schools  within  the  Fed- 
eral Student  Loan  Program. 

Following  up  on  the  subcommittee's 
recommendations.  I  introduced  S.  1503 
in  July  of  last  year  along  with  Senator 
Roth,  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
permanent  subcommittee,  and  Sen- 
ators Levin  and  Sasser.  for  the  pur- 
pose of  attacking  the  root  causes  of  the 
massive  default  problem  which  the  pro- 
gram has  experienced  in  recent  years. 
Subsequently  joining  me  as  cosponsors 
in  this  effort  were  Senators  Mikulski, 
Kohl.  Akaka.  Hatfield,  and  Thur- 
mond. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  many  of 
the  provisions  of  S.  1503  have  been  in- 
corporated into  title  rv  of  the  reau- 
thorization bill  currently  before  us.  In- 
deed, with  its  new  emphasis  on  pro- 
gram integrity,  this  bill  represents  a 
major  advance  in  long-needed  efforts  to 
curb  fraud  and  abuse  in  the  Student 
Loan  Program.  I  commend  the  com- 
mittee, and  Senators  Kennedy  and 
Pell  in  particular,  both  for  their  con- 
tinuous cooperation  and  firm  support 
of  the  subcommittee's  investigation  of 
Student  Loan  Program  abuses,  and  for 
their  affirmative  role  in  seeing  that 
the  investigation's  major  conclusions 
and  recommendations  were  reflected  in 
this  bill. 

The  reauthorization  bill  before  us 
recognizes  for  the  first  time  that  the 
triad  of  accreditation,  licensure,  and 
certification/eligibility  has  failed  to 
perform  its  gatekeeping  function  in 
weeding  out  substandard  and  worthless 
schools  from  the  Student  Loan  Pro- 
gram. As  called  for  by  the  permanent 
subcommittee's  recommendations,  this 
bill  establishes  minimum  uniform 
standards  for  both  private  accrediting 
agencies  and  State  licensing  bodies  and 
strengthens  Federal  eligibility  and  cer- 
tification procedures  by  establishing 
statutory  requirements  for  these  ac- 
tivities. At  the  other  end  of  the  proc- 
ess, the  bill,  also  in  accordance  with 
the  subcommittee's  recommendations, 
has  likewise  made  it  easier  for  the  Sec- 
retary to  rid  the  program  of  bad 
schools. 

In  the  area  of  financial  inter- 
mediaries, the  bill  contains  numerous 
new  restrictions  on  the  activities  of 
lenders,  guarantee  agencies,  and  sec- 
ondary market  organizations.  Again, 
these  steps  were  among  the  major  rec- 
ommendations in  the  subcommittee's 
report  and  many  of  them  were  con- 
tained in  my  own  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  these  measures  rep- 
resent a  genuine  effort  at  reform  which 
I  hope  will  ultimately  prove  successful 
in  stopping  the  hemorrhaging  of  this 
program  which  is  being  caused  by  an 


ever-increasing  default  rate.  But  make 
no  mistake  about  it — no  less  than  the 
very  survivability  of  the  Student  Loan 
Program  as  we  know  it— is  at  stake  in 
what  we  do.  If  these  reforms  cannot 
turn  this  program  around,  then  it  may 
indeed  be  time  to  begin  thinking  about 
a  restructuring  of  the  student  loan  sys- 
tem. 

The  Guaranteed  Student  Loan  Pro- 
gram is  a  worthy  and  worthwhile  pro- 
gram which  should  be  continued.  It  can 
only  continue,  however,  if  it  returns  to 
the  purposes  and  goals  which  led  to  its 
creation.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port these  reforms  so  that  the  program 
aigain  becomes  the  vehicle  for  educat- 
ing and  training  America's  young  peo- 
ple that  it  was  intended  to,  and  should 
always  be. 


MORNING  BUSINESS 
Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  there  be  a  period 
for   morning   business,   with   Senators 
permitted  to  speak  therein. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  3:45  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Ms.  Goetz,  one  of  its  reading  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  House  has  passed  the 
following  bill,  with  an  amendment,  in 
which  it  requests  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate: 

S.  606.  An  act  to  amend  the  Wild  and  Sce- 
nic Rivers  Act  by  designating  certain  seg- 
ments of  the  Allegheny  River  in  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Pennsylvania  as  a  component 
of  the  National  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Sys- 
tem. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  agrees  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  355)  to  provide 
emergency  drought  relief  to  the  rec- 
lamation States,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  agrees  to  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  543)  to  es- 
tablish the  Manzanar  National  Historic 
Site  in  the  State  of  California,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  agrees  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  concurrent  resolution  (H. 
Con.  Res.  268)  to  correct  technical  er- 
rors in  the  enrollment  of  the  bill  H.R. 
3866. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  2  United 
States  Code  473(a),  the  Speaker  ap- 
points Ms.  Horn  to  the  Technology  As- 
sessment Board  on  the  part  of  the 
House,  to  fill  the  existing  vacancy 
thereon. 


EXECUTIVE  AND  OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 

The  following  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with 
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accor  ipanying  papers,  reports,  and  doc- 
umen  a,  which  were  referred  as  indi- 
cated 
EC-:  819 


tie 


A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
^cretary    of    Energy    (Environmental 
and  Waste  Management),  trans- 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  detailing 
e^^ndlture  of  fiscal  year  1991  Envlron- 
Restoratlon  and  Waste  Management 
"or  defense  and  nondefense  activities 
accomplishments  to-date  compared 
milestone  for  each  task;  to  the  Com- 
on  Armed  Services. 

A  communication  from  the  Sec- 

of  the  Navy,  transmitting,  pursuant 

,   notice   of   the    Navy's   proposal   to 

the  obsolete  aircraft  carrier  Lexing- 

(AVT  16)  to  the  Corpus  Christ!  Area  Con- 

and  Visitors  Bureau,  Corpus  Chrlstl, 

the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

A  communication  from  the  Dlrec- 
;he  Office  of  Management  and  Budget, 
Office  of  the  President,  transmlt- 
lursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  United 
Costs  in  the  Persian  Gulf  Conflict  and 
Contributions  to  Offset  Such  Costs; 
[Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
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INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The!  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  £  Bcond   time   by  unanimous  con- 
sent, i.nd  referred  as  indicated: 
ly 
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Mr.  ROCKEFELLER: 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
of  1986  to  provide  for  a  refundable 
redit  and  to  Increase  the  earned  In- 
ax  credit  for  larger  families,  to  pro- 
a  demonstration  program  for  pay- 
In    lieu    of  child    support   payments 
absent  spouses,  to  encourage  cre- 
3f  jobs  for  low-income  unemployed, 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 


Mr.  BURNS: 

.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  J&V  Res 

Supply  and  Refrigeration,  and  for 

urposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 


I  y  Mr.  PRYOR  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Grassley.  Mr.  Reid,  Mr.  Fowlek, 
Mr.  MOYNIHAN,  Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr. 
BOREN,  Mr.  Hatch,  Mr.  Breaux,  Mr. 
AKAKA.  Mr.  BOND,  Mr.  BRYAN.  Mr. 
Bumpers.  Mr.  Bordick.  Mr.  Exon. 
Mr.  Gore.  Mr.  Hatfield.  Mr.  Hol- 
linos.  Mr.  Johnston.  Mr.  Kasten. 
Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  Daschle.  Mr.  Mack. 
Mr.  NiCKLES.  Mr.  Pressler,  Mr.  San- 
ford,  Mr.  Shelby,  Mr.  Wirth,  Mr. 
Cranston,  Mr.  Adams,  Mr.  Lott,  Mr. 
Rockefeller,  Mr.  Riegle,  Mr.  Ste- 
vens, Mr.  Simon,  and  Mr.  Baucus): 
9.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
Cdde  of  1986  to  provide  additional  safe- 
to  protect  taxpayer  rights;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 
Mr.  BENTSEN: 

A    bill    for    the    relief   of   Maria 
Lopez;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
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S 
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I  y  Mr.  HOLLINGS: 

S.  22  II.  A  bill  to  add  to  the  list  of  Import- 

sensiti  re  articles  that  may  not  be  designed 

articles  eligible  for  duty-free  treatment 

Itle  V  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974;  to  the 

Committee  on  Finance. 

Mr.  MITCHELL: 

A  bill  to  establish  a  National  Com- 
on  Independent  Higher  Education;  to 


the  Committee  on   Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 

By  Mr.  MACK: 
S.  2243.  A  bill  to  extend  the  temporary  sus- 
pension of  duty  for  metal  oxide  varistors;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  THURMOND: 
S.  2244.  A  bill  to  require  the  construction 
of  a  memorial  on  Federal  land  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  or  its  environs  to  honor  mem- 
bers of  the  Armed  Forces  who  served  in 
World  War  U  and  to  commemorate  United 
States  participation  in  that  conflict;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

By  Mr.  DOMENICl  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
BINGAMAN): 

S.  2245.  A  bill  to  authorize  funds  for  the  Im- 
plementation of  the  settlement  agreement 
reached  between  the  Pueblo  de  Cochltl  and 
the  United  States  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
under  the  authority  of  Public  Law  100-202;  to 
the  Select  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs. 

By   Mr.    KENNEDY   (for   himself,    Mr. 
Simon,  and  Mr.  DeConcini): 
S.  2246.  A  bill  to  suspend  the  forcible  repa- 
triation of  Haitian  nationals  fleeing  after 
the  coup  d'etat  in  Haiti  until  certain  condi- 
tions are  met;  read  the  first  time. 
By  Mr.  PRESSLER: 
S.J.  Res.  256.  Joint  resolution  to  recognize 
June  5,  1992,  as  "World  Environment  Day" 
and  to  urge  that  the  United  Nations  Con- 
ference on  Environment  and  Development  be 
given  highest  priority  by  the  United  States; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

By  Mr.  LAUTENBERG  (for  himself  and 

Mr.  SEYMOUR): 

S.J.  Res.  257.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 

the    month    of    June    1992.    as    "National 

Scleroderma  Awareness";  to  the  Committee 

on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RIEGLE: 
S.J.  Res.  258.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  week  commencing  May  3.  1992.  as  "Na- 
tional Correctional  Officers  Week";   to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MOYNIHAN  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Garn.  and  Mr.  Sasser): 
S.J.  Res.  259.  Joint  resolution  providing  for 
the  appointment  of  Barber  B.  Conable.  Jr..  as 
a  citizen  regent  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institution;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration. 


at  the  San  Antonio  Summit  toward  stopping 
the  trade  In  Illicit  drugs;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations. 


SUBMISSION  OF  CONCURRENT  AND 
SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 
and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 
referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 
Mr.  MCCONNELL: 

S.  Res.  259.  A  resolution  promoting  good- 
will and  cooperation  between  the  Common- 
wealth of  Independent  States  and  the  United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 

Mr.  PRESSLER: 

S.  Con.  Res.  91.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  Sense  of  Congress  that  the  Com- 
mission on  Broadcasting  to  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China  should  be  appointed  expedi- 
tiously, and  make  its  recommendations  and 
propose  a  plan  to  the  Administration  and 
Congress  no  later  than  365  days  after  enact- 
ment of  the  Foreign  Relations  Authorization 
Act  for  Fiscal  Years  1992  and  1993  (P.L.  102- 
138);  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
Mr.  GRAMM  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Bent- 
sen): 

S.  Con.  Res.  92.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
President  should  work  with  the  participants 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  ROCKEFELLER: 
S.  2237.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  provide  for  a 
refundable  child  credit  and  to  increase 
the  earned  income  tax  credit  for  larger 
families,  to  provide  for  a  demonstra- 
tion program  for  payments  in  lieu  of 
child  support  payments  owed  by  absent 
spouses,  to  encourage  creation  of  jobs 
for  low-income  unemployed,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

family  income  security  act  of  1992 

Mr.  ROCKEFELLER.  Mr.  President, 
for  3  years  I  have  had  the  honor  and 
somewhat  a  struggle  of  chairing  the 
National  Commission  on  Children.  This 
is  a  bipartisan  board  which  was  created 
by  Congress  and  it  was  charged  with 
examining  every  fact  that  has  to  do 
with  family  and  children  in  our  coun- 
try, and  then  recommending  a  means 
for  improving  their  lot. 

The  Family  Income  Security  Act  of 
1992.  which  I  rise  today  to  introduce,  is 
the  principal  product  of  the  unanimous 
bipartisan  recommendations  of  that 
commission,  a  32  to  nothing  vote, 
members  of  the  Bush  administration, 
liberals,  conservatives,  everybody  in 
between,  a  unanimous  report. 

It  is  our  first  and  best  hope  to  trans- 
late a  vision  of  our  Nation  where  every 
child  is  healthy,  every  child  is  edu- 
cated, every  child  has  the  opportunity 
to  contribute  to  our  society  into  legis- 
lation. I  refer  to  my  income  security 
legislation. 

Mr.  President,  during  my  tenure  as 
chair,  we  discovered  that  no  single  ac- 
tion by  the  Federal  Government  would 
benefit  children  more  than  by  provid- 
ing their  families  with  true  income  se- 
curity. That  means  helping  families 
keep  more  of  what  they  earn  and  help- 
ing them  to  reach  up  and  grab  the  next 
rung  on  the  ladders  to  success.  That  in- 
cludes reforming  our  welfare  system 
and  rewarding  hard  work  and  demand- 
ing responsibility  in  ways  that  pro- 
mote strong  and  stable  families. 

We  were  not  alone  in  making  these 
discoveries,  obviously.  In  recent 
months,  many  of  our  colleagues  have 
introduced  legislation  which  parallels 
parts  of  the  Family  Income  Security 
Act  of  1992.  I  hope  that  I  will  be  able  to 
work  with  those  colleagues  to  combine 
the  best  of  their  ideas  into  the  sys- 
temic reform  that  we  desperately  need. 

The  time  has  come,  in  my  view,  to 
stop  pretending  that  piecemeal  ap- 
proaches to  family  income  security 
work,  to  stop  pigeonholing  families  by 
income  or  education,  to  stop  disasso- 
ciating programs  that  are,  in  fact,  inti- 
mately intertwined  with  one  another. 
The  time  has  come  to  shift  emphasis 


from  punishing  those  families  of  whom 
we  appear  not  to  approve,  to  rewarding 
those,  whatever  their  income,  who  em- 
brace the  values  that  we  hold  dear,  to 
wit;  hard  work,  personal  responsibility, 
family  stability. 

The  Family  Income  Security  Act  is 
important  because  it  puts  every  family 
in  America  on  exactly  the  same  foot- 
ing. It  recognizes  the  continuum  be- 
tween poverty  and  the  middle  class  and 
between  the  middle  class  and  wealth.  It 
understands  that  individuals  over  time 
and  families  over  generations  can 
climb  to  higher  levels  of  success  if  we 
do  not  place  insurmountable  barriers 
in  front  of  them  and  that  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  Americans  can  and  want  to 
contribute  to  our  society. 

It  would  take  a  lot  more  time  than  I 
am  allowed  to  spend  now  to  detail  the 
damage  done  to  our  families  in  the  past 
10  years;  the  decline  in  living  stand- 
ards, the  need  for  two  incomes,  where 
one  once  sufficed,  the  rising  costs  and 
the  narrowing  opportunities.  You  do 
not  have  to  be  an  expert  to  see  that 
something  has  gone  terribly  wrong. 
You  just  have  to  be,  Mr.  President,  a 
parent. 

But  the  experts  and  the  economists 
among  us  have  pointed  out  that  in  ig- 
noring our  families,  we  have  undercut 
our  ability,  in  fact,  to  compete  eco- 
nomically. Attempts  to  revitalize 
American  industry  by  encouraging  cap- 
ital formation,  by  focusing  on  money 
and  credit,  by  changing  laws  and  regu- 
lations can,  at  best,  partially  be  effec- 
tive. Ignoring  those  who  can  grow  to 
direct  those  investments,  to  design  and 
operate  that  capital  equipment,  to  ex- 
port and  to  sell  our  products  abroad 
condemns  us  to  fight  our  trade  battles 
and  economic  battles  with  one  hand 
tied  behind  our  backs. 

Investment  in  our  families,  particu- 
larly in  our  children,  must  be  the  cor- 
nerstone of  any  policy  that  embodies 
economic  growth.  Right  now,  we  risk 
placing  them  in  the  nexus  of  a  vicious 
downward  spiral:  Poor  families,  unpre- 
pared children,  an  inferior  work  force, 
a  contracting  economy,  poor  families, 
unprepared  children  and  on  and  on. 
Without  action,  I  believe  this  genera- 
tion of  children  will  have  the  sad  dis- 
tinction of  being  the  first  in  that  down- 
ward spiral.  That  is  why,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, this  legislation  is  so  important. 

The  bill  has  four  parts.  All  are  whol- 
ly interdependent.  A  $1,000  refundable 
tax  credit  to  replace  the  current  per- 
sonal exemption.  This  would  benefit 
every  family,  without  exception,  and 
bring  proportionality,  greater  relief  to 
the  middle-class  and  lower  income  fam- 
ilies that  most  need  help.  The  tax  cred- 
it concept  contrasts  clearly  with  the 
President's  .proposal  which  increases 
only  the  personal  exemption,  thus  sav- 
ing top  bracket  taxpayers  twice  as 
much  as  middle-income  families. 

Second,  simplification  of  the  earned 
income  tax  credit  and  further  adjust- 


ments for  family  size.  I  believe  that 
simplifying  paperwork  and  adjusting 
for  family  size  would  encourage  mil- 
lions of  low-income  working  families 
who  are  not  taking  advantage  of  what 
is  their  due  under  the  earned  income 
tax  credit  to  take  advantage  of  this 
step  toward  self-reliance. 

Third,  child  support  insurance  dem- 
onstration projects.  Combining  tough 
enforcement  of  child  support  laws,  in- 
centive and  support  for  mothers  who 
help  track  down  missing  fathers  and  a 
Government-insured  minimum  benefit 
when  absent  parents  do  not  meet  their 
obligations.  Ultimately,  this  system 
would  recapture,  when  fully  imple- 
mented, between  $25  and  $29  billion  out 
there  in  the  private  economy  in  unpaid 
child  support.  The  effect  of  that  on 
families  with  children  who  are  owed 
that  support  is  obviously  enormous  and 
you  do  not  have  to  raise  a  single  tax 
dollar  to  get  it. 

Fourth,  waivers  to  economically  de- 
pressed communities  allowing  them  to 
use  Federal  funds  to  create  jobs  for 
low-income  parents  who  are  willing  to 
work  as  an  alternative  to  welfare. 

Passage,  Mr.  President,  of  this  legis- 
lation will  leave  all  families  with  chil- 
dren better  off.  Middle-class  families 
will  keep  more  of  what  they  earn, 
lower  income  working  families  will 
find  themselves  lifted  out  of  poverty  by 
tax  credits  and  child  support  enforce- 
ment which  is  a  compelling  incentive 
to  get  a  job  and  to  get  off  welfare.  Re- 
sponsibility for  one's  employment  and 
one's  children  is  rewarding  while  child 
support  cheats  are  hunted  down  and 
made  to  pay. 

Mr.  President,  it  makes  sense,  and  all 
I  can  say  to  you  is  that  the  combina- 
tion of  the  four  parts  of  this  package 
together  will,  in  fact,  mathematically 
and  literally  lift  out  of  poverty  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  families  in 
America  who  now  do  live  in  poverty, 
and  help  everybody  else  on  the  income 
scale  with  respect  to  bringing  up  chil- 
dren. 

Welfare  will  once  again  become  what 
it  was  intended  to  be:  A  transitional 
program  helping  families  get  through 
hard  times.  People  who  work  hard  and 
play  by  the  rules  will  be  able  to  get 
ahead  and  the  system  will  work  for 
them,  too. 

The  opportunities  that  our  Nation 
gives  our  families  and  our  children  now 
will  determine  the  level  to  which  we 
raise  as  a  country  in  the  next  century. 
It  is  time  we  realize  that  doing  a  good 
job  raising  a  family  is  both  socially  de- 
sirable and  very  expensive. 

Most  people  do  not  understand  that 
it  costs  the  average  parent  to  bring  up 
the  average  child  in  this  country  be- 
tween $6,000  and  $8,000  a  year.  If  you 
have  2  or  3  children,  that  is  $12,000  or 
$18,000  a  year  more  than  families  that 
do  not  have  children. 

That  ever  American  has  an  economic 
stake  in  every  American  child  is  a  sa- 


cred principle  and  that  to  help  those 
children  prosper,  we  must  give  parents 
the  freedom  they  need  to  make  basic 
decisions  like  what  neighborhood  they 
will  grow  up  in  and  what  school  they 
will  attend.  Adequate  faunily  income 
by  itself  is,  of  course,  no  guarantee 
that  a  child  will  grrow  into  a  healthy, 
well  educated  and  responsible  adult. 
But  ensuring  parents'  abilities  to  af- 
ford health  insurance  and  decent  day 
care,  to  put  breakfast  on  the  table 
every  morning  before  the  kids  go  to 
school  and  to  put  a  little  money  in  the 
bank  for  the  future  is  a  tremendous 
stride  in  the  right  direction. 

The  vast  majority  of  families,  rich  or 
poor,  are  guided  by  the  needs  of  their 
children.  Our  economic  future  demands 
that  we  as  a  Nation  begin  acting  on 
that  very  same  principle,  whatever  is 
best  for  our  children. 

As  we  look  to  expand  our  opportuni- 
ties, as  we  prepare  the  way  for  those 
upon  whom  we  will  one  day  depend  for 
our  support,  as  we  struggle  to  lead  the 
world  into  the  21st  century,  we  must, 
Mr.  President,  invest  in  our  children. 
No  Senate  committee,  no  stockbroker, 
no  mutual  fund  has  the  ability  to  in- 
vest as  wisely  as  does  a  parent  in  the 
most  neglected  and  potentially  the 
most  productive  resource  we  possess, 
our  children,  but  they  can  only  do  that 
if  they  have  the  resources. 

I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  work 
with  me  to  bring  about  the  comprehen- 
sive changes  that  our  citizens  want  and 
that,  frankly,  our  economy  demands. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  take  the  time 
to  give  this  package  the  attention  it  is 
due,  and  I  hope  that  they  will  join  me 
in  bringing  it  to  fruition. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  print  a  more  detailed  state- 
ment, a  factsheet  and  a  copy  of  the  bill 
itself  in  the  Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2237 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TrrUE;  TABLE  OT  CONTENTS. 

(a)  Short  Tftle.— This  Act  may  be  cited  as 
the  "Family  Income  Security  Act  of  1992". 

(b)  Table  of  Contents.— The  table  of  con- 
tents of  this  Act  is  as  follows: 

Sec.  1.  Short  title;  table  of  contents. 
Sec.  2.  Findings  and  purpose. 

TITLE  I— REFUNDABLE  CREDIT  FOR 
CHILDREN 
Sec.  101.  Refundable  credit  for  children. 
TITLE  U— EARNED  INCOME  TAX  CREDIT 

INCREASED  FOR  LARGER  FAMILIES 
Sec.  201.  Earned  income  tax  credit  increased 

for  larger  families. 
TITLE  m— CHILD  SUPPORT  INSURANCE 

DEMONSTRATION  PROJECTS 
Sec.  301.  Establishment  of  child  support  In- 
surance    demonstration     pro- 
jects. 
TITLE     rv— COMMUNITY     EMPLOYMENT 
OPPORTUNITY  DEMONSTRATION  PROJ- 

Ecrs 

Sec.  401.  EJstablishment. 
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Eligible     economically     depressed 

communities. 
Waivers. 
Use  of  amounts. 
.  Regulations. 
Plan  of  implemenUtlon  and  effect 

of  title. 
Evaluation  and  report. 

I^NDINGS  AND  PURPOSE. 

4DINOS. — The  Congress  finds  that — 
is  in  the  best  interest  of  all  Ameri- 
ensure  that  children  in  the  United 
jrow  up  in  families  that  are  finan- 
to  meet  the  basic  material  needs 
children; 
po  /erty,  hunger,  and  ill-health  jeopard- 
national  productivity  and  security  of 
Un^ed  States; 

United  States  is  the  only  advanced 

democracy  that  lacks  a  universal 

of  income  support  for  families  rais- 

ren; 

children  are  the  poorest  Americans  and 

among  the  most  vulnerable 
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Hies  raising  children  have  been  dis- 
harmed  by  economic  insta- 
the  past  decade; 
Hies  raising  children  pay  more  than 
r  share  of  the  Federal  tax  burden; 

regardless  if  such  parents  live 
have  a  responsibility   to  support 
ildren   financially,    although    many 
parents  fail  to  meet  this  obligation; 

parent  families  are  most  vulner- 
poverty  and  financial  hardship,  espe- 
the  absent  parent  does  not  contrib- 
support; 

majority  of  poor  families  have  at 
employed  adult,  and  many  families 
to  support  their  children   ade- 
unless  such  families  have  more  than 
and 
adequate   income  can  help  foster 
itability. 
1  XiHPOSE.— To    strengthen     American 
encourage  parental  responsibility, 
basic  material  needs  of  all  children, 
the  Nation's  future,  it  is  the  pur- 
Act  to  provide  tax  relief  for  fam- 
children,  initiate  demonstration 
to   strengthen   child   support   en- 
and  guarantee  a  minimum  level  of 
to  all  children  of  absent  parents,  and 
demonstration  programs  to  enable 
ities  to  create  employment  opportu- 
low-income  parents  who  are  willing 
to  work  but  experience  difficulty 
the  job  market  without  aid. 
I— REFXINDABLE  CREDIT  FOR 
CHILDREN 
8SC.  101   REFUNDABLE  CREDIT  FOR  CHILDREN. 

(a)  I^  General.— Subpart  C  of  part  rv  of 
subchafter  A  of  chapter  1  of  the  Internal 
Code  of  1986  (relating  to  refundable 
is  amended  by  redesignating  section 
section  36  and  by  inserting  after  section 
fallowing  new  section: 

CHILOREN  UNDER  AGE  19. 

(Ieneral  Rule.— In  the  case  of  an  eli- 

ii  dividual,  there  shall  be  allowed  as  a 

gainst  the  tax  imposed  by  this  sub- 

the  taxable  year  an  amount  equal  to 

njultipiied  by  the  number  of  qualifying 

of  the   taxpayer   for  such   taxable 
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NFLATiON  Adjustment.— In  the  case 

taxable  year  beginning  in  a  calendar 

1993,  the  dollar  amount  contained 

sub^ction  (a)  shall  be  increased  by  an 

equal  to — 

dollar  amount,  multiplied  by 
he  cost-of-living  adjustment  deter- 
mder  section  1(0(3)  for  the  calendar 


af  er 


s  ich  I 


year  in  which  the  taxable  year  begins,  by 
substituting  'calendar  year  1992'  for  'cal- 
endar year  1989'  in  subparagraph  (B)  thereof. 
If  any  increase  determined  under  the  preced- 
ing sentence  is  not  a  multiple  of  $10,  such  in- 
crease shall  be  rounded  to  the  nearest  mul- 
tiple of  $10  (or  if  such  increase  is  a  multiple 
of  $5,  such  Increase  shall  be  rounded  to  the 
next  highest  multiple  of  $10). 

"(C)  DEFINITIONS  AND  SPECIAL  RULES.- For 

purposes  of  this  section— 

"(1)  Eligible  individual.— The  term  'eligi- 
ble individual'  has  the  meaning  given  to  such 
term  by  section  32(c)(1)  (determined  without 
regard  to  subparagraphs  (B)  and  (D)  thereof). 

"(2)  Qualifying  child.— The  term  'qualify- 
ing child'  has  the  meaning  given  to  such 
term  by  section  32(c)(3)  (determined  without 
regard  to  subparagraphs  (C)(ii),  (CXiii),  and 
(E)  thereof). 

"(3)  Certain  other  rules  apply.— Sub- 
sections (d)  and  (e)  of  section  32  shall  apply. 

"(d)     COORDINATION     WITH     MEANS-TESTBD 

Programs.— Any  refund  made  by  reason  of 
this  section,  and  any  payment  made  under 
section  3507A  or  7524,  shall  be  treated  in  the 
same  manner  as  refunds  made  by  reason  of 
section  32  and  payments  made  under  3507  for 
purposes  of— 

"(1)  sections  402,  1612,  and  1613  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  and  title  XIX  of  such  Act,  and 

"(2)  the  laws  referred  to  in  paragraphs  (1) 
through  (5)  of  section  32(j). 

"(e)  Coordination  with  Advance  Pay- 
ments OF  Credit.— 

"(1)  RECAPTURE  of  EXCESS  ADVANCE  PAY- 
MENTS.— If  any  payment  in  excess  of  the 
amount  of  the  credit  allowable  under  this 
section  is  made  to  the  individual  by  an  em- 
ployer under  section  3507A  or  to  the  individ- 
ual under  7524  during  any  calendar  year,  then 
the  tax  imposed  by  this  chapter  for  the  indi- 
vidual's last  taxable  year  beginning  in  such 
calendar  year  shall  be  increased  by  the  ag- 
gregate amount  of  such  payments. 

"(2)  Reconciliation  of  payments  ad- 
vanced AND  credit  allowed.— Any  increase 
in  tax  under  paragraph  (1)  shall  not  be  treat- 
ed as  tax  imposed  by  this  chapter  for  pur- 
poses of  determining  the  amount  of  any  cred- 
it (other  than  the  credit  allowed  by  sub- 
section (a))  allowable  under  this  subpart. 

"(f)  REDUCT'ioN  OF  Credit  to  Taxpayers 
Subject  to  alternative  Minimum  Tax.— 
The  credit  allowed  under  this  section  for  the 
taxable  year  shall  be  reduced  by  the  amount 
of  tax  imposed  by  section  55  (relating  to  al- 
ternative minimum  tax)  with  respect  to  such 
taxpayer  for  such  taxable  year."  - 

(b)  Advance  Payment  of  Credit.— 

(1)  IN  GENERAL.— Chapter  77  of  such  Code  is 
amended  by  Inserting  after  section  7523  the 
following  new  section: 

■^EC.  7524.  ADVANCE  PAYMENT  OF  CREDIT  FOR 
CHILDREN  UNDER  AGE  19. 

"(a)  GENERAL  Rule.— The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  shall  make  advance  payments  of 
refunds  to  which  eligible  taxpayers  are  enti- 
tled by  reason  of  section  35. 

"(b)  Eligible  Taxpayer.— For  purposes  of 
this  section,  the  term  'eligible  taxpayer' 
means,  with  respect  to  any  taxable  year,  any 
taxpayer  if  the  taxpayer  furnishes,  at  such 
time  and  in  such  manner  as  the  Secretary 
may  prescribe,  to  the  Secretary  such  Infor- 
mation as  the  Secretary  may  require  in 
order  to— 

"(1)  determine  whether  the  taxpayer  will 
be  entitled  to  a  refund  by  reason  of  section 
35  for  the  taxable  year, 

"(2)  verify  the  taxpayer's  intention  not  to 
receive  payments  under  section  3507A  for  the 
taxable  year,  and 

"(3)  estimate  the  amount  of  such  refund. 


"(c)  Quarterly  payments.- The  Secretary 
shall  make  the  payments  under  this  section 
on  a  quarterly  basis  in  approximately  equal 
amounts." 

(2)  Reductions  in  wage  withholdings.— 

(A)  In  general.— Chapter  25  of  such  Code  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  section  3507  the 
following  new  section: 

"SEC.  3S0TA  advance  PAYMENT  OF  CREDIT  FOR 
CHILDREN  UNDER  AGE  19. 

"(a)  General  Rule.— Except  as  otherwise 
provided  in  this  section,  every  employer 
making  payment  of  wages  to  an  employee 
with  respect  to  whom  a  child  tax  credit  eligi- 
bility certificate  is  in  effect  shall,  at  the 
time  of  paying  such  wages,  make  an  addi- 
tional payment  to  such  employee  equal  to 
such  employee's  child  tax  credit  advance 
amount. 

"(b)  Child  Tax  Credit  Eligibility  Certifi- 
cate.— For  purposes  of  this  title,  a  child  tax 
credit  eligibility  certificate  is  a  statement 
furnished  by  an  employee  to  the  employer 
which— 

"(1)  certifies  that  the  employee  will  be  eli- 
gible to  receive  the  credit  provided  by  sec- 
tion 35  for  the  taxable  year  and  declares  the 
employee's  intention  not  to  receive  pay- 
ments under  section  7524  for  the  taxable 
year, 

"(2)  certifies  that  the  employee  does  not 
have  a  child  tax  credit  eligibility  certificate 
in  effect  for  the  calendar  year  with  respect 
to  the  payment  of  wages  by  another  em- 
ployer, and 

"(3)  states  whether  or  not  the  employee's 
spouse  has  a  child  tax  credit  eligibility  cer- 
tificate in  effect. 

For  purposes  of  this  section,  a  certificate 
shall  be  treated  as  being  in  effect  with  re- 
spect to  a  spouse  if  such  a  certificate  will  be 
in  effect  on  the  first  status  determination 
date  following  the  date  on  which  the  em- 
ployee furnished  the  statement  in  question. 

"(c)  Child  Tax  Credit  Advance  Amount.— 
For  purposes  of  this  title,  the  term  'child  tax 
credit  advance  amount'  means,  with  respect 
to  any  payroll  period,  the  amount  deter- 
mined— 

"(1)  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  the  em- 
ployee's qualifying  children  (as  defined  In 
section  35(c)(2),  and 

"(2)  if  a  child  tax  credit  eligibility  certifi- 
cate is  in  effect  with  respect  to  the  spouse  of 
the  employee,  as  if  the  credit  provided  by 
section  35  were  a  credit  of  not  more  than  Vb 
of  the  amount  otherwise  determined  under 
such  section. 

"(d)  Certain  Rules  To  Apply.— Rules 
similar  to  the  rules  of  subsections  (d)  and  (e) 
of  section  3507  shall  apply  for  purposes  of 
this  section.  Proper  adjustments  shall  be 
made  in  the  application  of  such  rules  under 
this  section  to  take  into  account  payments 
under  section  3607." 

(B)  Information  shown  on  w-2.— Sub- 
section (a)  of  section  6051  of  such  Code  (relat- 
ing to  receipts  to  employees)  is  amended  by 
striking  "and"  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (8), 
by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (9)  and  inserting  ",  and"  and  by  insert- 
ing after  paragraph  (9)  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(10)  the  total  amount  paid  to  the  em- 
ployee under  section  3S07A  (relating  to  ad- 
vance payment  of  child  tax  credit)." 

(C)  Requirement  of  return.— Subsection 
(a)  of  section  6012  of  such  Code  (relating  to 
persons  required  to  make  returns  of  income) 
is  amended  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (9) 
the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(10)  Every  individual  who  receives  pay- 
ments during  the  calendar  year  in  which  the 
taxable  year  begins  under  section  3507A  (re- 
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latlng  to  advance  payment  of  child  tax  cred-  "(1)  In  general. — Except  as  provided   in  support  payments  under  the  project,  and  the 

It)."  clause  (ii),  the  percentages  shall  be  deter-  amounts  to  which  they  will  be  entitled,  on 

(D)  Cross  reference.— Subsection  (e)  of  mined  as  follows:  average  as  Individuals  and  in  the  aggregate; 

section  6302  of  such  Code  (relating  to  mode  (4)  describe  the  child  support  guidelines 

or  time  of  collection)  is  amended  by  adding  The  cred-       The  and  review  procedures  which  are  in  use  In 

at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  para-  ""uidiWdSri  wi"*"**''     «n^      M?^t-'  ^^  ^^^  *"''  *"y  expected  modifications; 

graph:  b:           age  !■:  (5)  contain  a  commitment  by  the  State  to 

"(3)  For  treatment  of  child  tax  credit  ad-  carry  out  the  project  during  a  period  of  3 

vance  amount  as  payment  of  withholding          \  qUSiifyirw  children §        17  86  consecutive  years  beginning  with  fiscal  year 

and  FICA  taxes,  see  section  3507A(d)."  3  or  more  qualifying  ciiil-'  1993; 

(c)  Denial  OF  Deduction  FOR  Personal  Ex-            dren 29        20.71  (6)  contain  assurances  that  the  State  Is 

EMPT10N8  FOR  WHICH  Credit  Allowed.— Sec-  ..,,j.  transition  percentages  —  currently  at  or  above  the  national  median 

tion  151(d)  of  such  Code  is  amended  by  redes-  ...j.  p^^.  taxable  years  beginning  in  1993  '"— 

ignating  paragraph  (4)  as  paragraph  (5)  and  ^^^  percentages  are-                »          »                '  (A)  the  number  of  cases  in  which  paternity 

by  Inserting  after  paragraph  (3)  the  following  j^         «»6           .  ^^  established  when  required; 

new  paragraph:  ^^^  ^^^        ^^^  (B)  the  number  of  cases  In  which  child  sup- 

"(4)  Denial  of  deduction  for  personal  "in  the  cmae  of  an  eligible       It  pep-      phawout  port  orders  are  Obtained;  and 

exemptions   for  which  credit   allowed.—  individual  with:                centege      percent-  (C)  the  number  of  cases  with  child  support 

The  exemption  amount  for  any  qualifying  "=           age  to:  orders  in  which  collections  are  made; 

child  (as  defined  in  section  35(c)(2))  shall  be           1  Qualifying  child  17.6         12.57  (7)  contain  assurances  that,  to  the  maxi- 

zero."  ?2"^'^j;i"/,onf^.''n»^i;Vi-            ^'*        "■"  mum  extent  possible  under  current  law,  the 

(d)  TECHNICAL  AMENDMENT.-Paragraph  (2)  3  or  more  qualifying  clill-  ^^^  ^^^  Stete  will  use  Federal,  state,  and  local  job 
of  section  1324(b)  of  title  31,  United  States  training  assistance  to  assist  individuals  who 
Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  before  the  pe-  "(H)  For  taxable  years  beginning  in  1994:  ^^^^  ^een  determined  to  be  unable  to  meet 
riod  "or  from  section  35  of  such  Code".  gydj  individuals'  child  support  obligations; 

(e)  CLERICAL  Amendments.-  The  cred-       The  (8)  describe  the  extent  to  which  multiple 

TV^'^f?.U^.'i^/;A  iToVantrr'lTsuch'r^^^^^  'l.X.?j:."^.":-"^"  ^n^S^,  '^n?  agencies,  including  those  responsible  for  ad- 
IV  of  subchapter  A  of  chapter  1  of  such  Code  i^  ^^,  ministering  the  Aid  to  Families  With  De- 
is amended  by  striking  the  item  relating  to  „„„,„„,„, ^v,,.  ,.c  „„,  pendent  Children  Program  under  part  A  of 
section  35  and  inserting  the  following:  1  SSluifJlSf  children;::::::  IE:'  \l^  title  IV  of  the  Social  Security  Act  and  child 
"Sec.  35.  Children  under  age  19.  3  or  more  qualifying  chii-                         lea-  suPPO^  collection,   enforcement,   and   pay- 

"Sec.  36.  Overpayments  of  tax."                                            ment  under  part  D  of  such  title,  will  be  In- 

„>,„,,_        ,_,           .        ,       ,.     ^     n„    ,       ..  (b)  Repeal  of  Interaction  With  Medical  volved  in  the  design  and  operation  of  the 

(2)  The  table  sections  for  chapter  77  of  such  expense  DBDUcmON.-Section  213  of  the  In-  child  support  Insurance  project;  and 

Code  is  amended  by  inserting  after  the  item  ternal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  (relating  to  med-  (9)  contain  such  other  information  as  the 

relating  to  section  7523  the  following  new  jg^i    Cental,  etc.,  expenses)  is  amended  by  Secretary  may  require  by  regulation. 

*'*'"■  striking  subsection  (f).  (c)    Use   of    Funds.- A    State    shall    use 

"Sec.  7524.  Advance  payment  of  credit  for  (c)  Repeal  of  Interaction  With  Deduc-  amounts  provided   under  a  grant  awarded 

children  under  age  19."  tion  for  Health  Insurance  Costs  of  Self-  under  this  section  to  carry  out  a  child  sup- 

(3)  The  table  sections  for  chanter  25  of  such  EMPLOYED.-Para^ph  (3)  of  section  162(1)  of  j^rt  insurance  project  designed  to  provide  a 
(J)  I  ne  taoie  sections  lor  cnapter  za  01  sucn  ^^^  q^^  jg  amended  to  read  as  follows:  minimum  monthlv  child  suonort  benefit  for 

Code  Is  amended  by  inserting  after  the  item  ..(o.   poordination   with   mfdicai    deduc-  '"i"'"^"'"  "'0"''"'^.  «="'''' support  Mneiit  tor 

relatinc   to  section  3507  the  followine  new  ^  '    ^00"'''NATI0N    WITH    MEDICAL    DEDUC  g^ch  eligible  child  in  the  State  to  the  extent 

[fit                                               louowmg  new  ^lo^.-Any  amount  paid  by  a  taxpayer  for  in-  that  such  minimum  child  support  Is  not  paid 

"^  surance  to  which  paragraph  (1)  applies  shall  i^  a  month  by  the  noncustodial  parent. 

"Sec.  3507A.  Advance  payment  of  credit  for  not  be  taken  into  account  in  computing  the  (^j  Requirements.- 

children  underage  19."  amount  allowable  to  the  taxpayer  as  a  de-  (^  jf,  general.— A  child  support  Insurance 

(f)  Program  To  increase  Public  Aware-  duction  under  section  213(a)."  demonstration  project  funded  under  this  sec- 
NESS.-Not  later  than  the  first  calendar  year  (d)  Repeal  of  Interaction  With  Depend-  ^j^^  3^,1  p^^^j^^  ^j,^^ 

following  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  f.'*'^  Lare  credit.— Ssuoparagrapn  (U)  ot  sec-  ^^^  ^^^  j,^jj^,  ^^  defined  in  paragraph  (2)) 
Act.  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the  1°."^,  ^h  ',  °^  ^  ^  '^  amenaea  oy  vvith  a  living  noncustodial  parent  for  whom  a 
Commissioner  of  the  internal  Revenue  Serv-  XTVr^wl^^lKTE^-The  amendments  child  support  order  has  been  obtained  or  any 
^e,  in  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  ^^^^  j,  ^^j^  ^^^.^j^^  g^^„  ^  ^^  j^^^le  "^hild  (as  so  defined  whose  custodial  parent 
Health  and  Human  Services  the  Com«iis-  years  beginning  after  December  31,  1992.  meets  "good  cause  criteria  (as  determined 
sloner  of  Social  Security,  and  the  heads  of  xiti  ir  iii_ruiin  BiiupnuT  nweiiHANrii'  ^^  ^^^  Secretary  under  section  402(a)(26)(B) 
other  appropriate  Federal  agencies,  shal  1  es-  ' "  nw»7iVN<!'rR at^  °^  ^^^  Social  Security  Act)  for  not  seeking  or 
tablish  a  taxpayer  awareness  program  to  In-  utMUiNSiitAiiuiN  PKiMiii.iTs  enforcing  a  support  order  is  eligible  for  the 
form  the  public  of  the  availability  of  the  sec.  301.  establishment  of  ciuld  support  insured  child  support  benefit; 
credit  for  children  allowed  under  section  35  pROj^re  demonstration  ^g^  ^^^  insured  child  support  benefit  shall 
"n/U^^'ilT"*'  Revenue  Code  of  1986  as  GENERAL.-In  order  to  encourage  ^  ^'<J  promptly  to  the  custodial  parent  at 
added  by  this  section.  Such  program  shall  be  ^  ^arantee  a  minimum  level  of  least  once  a  month  and  shall  be- 
designed  to  assure  that  individuals  who  may  ^j^j,^  ^^  ^,  j„^  ^^  jj^j^  ^^jj^  „^,  ^^.  (I)  $1,500  per  year  minimum  for  the  first 
be  eligible  are  informed  of  the  availability  of  ^^j^j  ^^^^^  ^  ^  ^^^^  ^  noncustodial  ^'''i'^'  *.'?<*  ^/ J'^''  minimum  for  the  sec- 
such  credit  and  filing  procedures.  Such  pro-  „^  ^^e  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  °'^^  <=hild.  and  $500  per  year  minimum  for 
gi-am  shall  also  be  coordinated  with  the  pro-  services  (hereafter  in  this  section  referred  to  each  subsequent  child; 

gram   to   increase   public   awareness  of  the  ^  ^^e  "Secretary")  shall  make  grants  to  not  <11)  °^^^^  *"<^  reduced  to  the  extent  that 

availability  of  the  earned  income  credit  al-  j^gg  ti,an  4  States  but  not  more  than  6  States  ^^^  custodial  parent  receives  child  support  in 

lowed  under  section  32  of  such  Code.  The  Sec-  to  conduct  demonstration  projects  for  pur-  *  month  from  the  noncustodial  parent; 

retary  shall  use  appropriate  means  of  com-  poses  of  establishing  or  improving  a  system  <1")  indexed  and  adjusted  for  inflation;  and 

munication  to  aggressively  disseminate  the  Qf  insured  minimum  child  support  payments  <*▼)  In  the  case  of  a  family  of  children  with 

necessary  information  to  carry  out  the  pro-  in  accordance  with  this  section.  multiple  noncustodial  parents,  calculated  in 

visions  of  this  subsection.  (b)  Contents  of  Application.— An  applica-  the  same  manner  as  if  all  such  children  were 

(g)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments  tion  submitted  by  the  Governor  of  a  State  full  siblings,  but  any  child  support  payment 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  taxable  shall—  from  a  particular  noncustodial  parent  shall 
years  beginning  after  December  31,  1992.  (i)  contain  a  description  of  the  proposed  only  be  applied  against  the  child  support  in- 

TITLE  II— EARNED  INCOME  TAX  CREDIT  child  support  insurance  project  to  be  estab-  sured  benefit  for  the  child  or  children  of  that 

INCREASED  FOR  LARGER  FAMILIES.  lished,     implemented,    or    improved    using  particular  noncustodial  parent; 

SEC.   201.   EARNED   INCOME   TAX   CREDIT   IN-  amounts  provided  under  this  section,  includ-  (C)  except  in  a  State  described  in  section 

creased  for  larger  families.  ing  the  specific  activities  to  be  undertaken  402(a)(28)  of  the   Social   Security  Act,   the 

(a)  In  General.— Subparagraph  (C)  of  sec-  and  the  agencies  to  be  involved;  monthly  amount  of  Aid  to  Families  With  De- 
tion  32(b)(1)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  (2)  specify  whether  the  project  will  be  car-  pendent  Children  benefit  received  under  part 
1986  (relating  to  basic  earned  income  credit)  ried  out  throughout  the  State  or  in  limited  A  of  title  IV  of  the  Social  Security  Act  ©th- 
is amended  to  read  as  follows:  areas  of  the  State;  erwise  determined  under  such  part  shall  be 

"(C)  Percentages.- For  purposes  of  this  (3)  estimate  the  number  of  children  who  reduced  by  the  applicable  percentage  (as  de- 
paragraph—  will  be  eligible  for  insured  minimum  child  termlned  In  paragraph  (3))  of  the  amount  re- 
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month; 
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1  itle  IV  of  the  Social  Security  Act  or 

of  determining  the  eligibility  of 

child  or  relative  under  title  XIX  of 

any  amount  received  as  a  child  sup- 

ii4urance  benefit  shall  be  disregarded 

ii^ome  of  such  child  or  relative; 

the  event  that  the  family  as  a  whole 
ineligible  for  Aid  to  Families  With 
Children  under  part  A  of  the  So- 
Act  due  wholly  or  partly  to 
of  child  support  insurance  ben- 
continuing  eligibility  of  the  care- 
or  Aid  to  Families  With  Dependent 
under  such  title  shall  be  calculated 
consideration  of  the  child  support 
benefit;  and 

order  to  participate  in  the  child  sup- 
n^urance  project,  the  child's  caretaker 
for  services  of  the  State's  child 
enforcement  program  under  part  D 
IV  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 
CpiLD  DEFINED.— For  purposes  of  this 
the  term  "child"  means  an  indlvld- 
is  of  such  an  age.  disability,  or  edu- 
status  as  to  be  eligible  for  child  sup- 
provided  for  by  the  law  of  the  State 
such  individual  resides. 
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GENERAL.— The  Secretary  shall  con- 
applications  received  from  States 
to  conduct  demonstration  projects 
;his  section   and   shall   approve   not 
6  applications  which  appear  likely 
contribute  significantly  to  the  achleve- 
the  purpose  of  this  section.  In  select- 
to     conduct     demonstration 
under  this  section,  the  Secretary 


consider  the  geographic  dispersion  and 
in  population  of  the  applicants; 
priority  to  States  the  applications 
demonstrate  that  efforts  will   be 
link  child   support  systems  with 
s4rvlce  delivery  systems;  and 
ei  sure  that,  if  feasible,  the  States  se- 
ise a  variety  of  administrative  ar- 
rangem  ;nts  for  implementing  child  support 
guidelii  es  and  a  system  of  insured  child  sup- 
port payments. 

(2) 
States 


3PFXIFIC       CONSIDERATIONS.- Of       the 

selected  to  participate  in  the  dem- 
onstration projects  conducted  under  this  sec- 
Secretary  shall  endeavor  to  ensure 


mp  -oving 


least  2  States  provide  Intensive  inte- 
ocial  services  for  low-income  partici- 
the  child  support  insurance  project, 
jurpose  of  assisting  such  participants 
their   employment,    housing, 
md  educational  status; 
least  2  States  plan  to  cooperate  and 
interstate  establishment  and  en- 
forcement of  child  support  awards; 

least  2  States  containing  large  urban 
cbnduct  such  projects,  in  whole  or  in 
such  areas;  and 

least  1  State  containing  large  rural 
clinduct  such  a  project,  in  whole  or  in 
such  areas. 

EV  KLUATION  AND  REPORTS.— 

GENERAL.— Each  State  that  conducts 
demcfistratlon  project  under  this  section 


shall,  as  a  part  of  such  demonstration 
project,  conduct  an  interim  and  a  final  eval- 
uation of  the  effectiveness  of  the  demonstra- 
tion project  and  shall  submit  an  interim  and 
final  report  to  the  Secretary  concerning  the 
results  of  the  evaluation  and  any  improve- 
ments in  child  support  enforcement.  The  in- 
terim report  shall  be  submitted  within  15 
months  of  the  commencement  of  the  project. 
(2)  Contents.— The  evaluation  and  report 
submitted  by  a  State  to  the  Secretary  shall 
analyze  and  describe  (In  such  a  manner  as 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary)— 

(A)  the  Impact  of  the  child  support  insur- 
ance project  on  the  economic  and  non- 
economic  well-being  of  children  and  adults 
in  both  custodial  and  noncustodial  house- 
holds; 

(B)  the  work  force  participation  rates  of 
both  custodial  and  noncustodial  parents  as  a 
result  of  participation  in  the  child  support 
insurance  project; 

(C)  the  impact  of  the  child  support  insur- 
ance project  on  Aid  to  Families  With  De- 
pendent Children  participation  rates,  grants, 
and  funding  levels; 

(D)  a  comparison  of  enforcement  effective- 
ness in  intrastate  and  interstate  cases; 

(E)  the  impact  on  custodial  and 
noncustodial  families  of  access  to  intensive 
integrated  services  for  custodial  families  and 
to  job  training  services  for  noncustodial  par- 
ents; 

(F)  the  impact  of  child  support  guidelines 
on  the  effectiveness  of  the  child  support  in- 
surance project  and  the  economic  well-being 
of  children  and  adults  in  both  custodial  and 
noncustodial  families; 

(G)  administrative  policies  and  laws  of  the 
Federal  Government  and  the  State  or  a  po- 
litical subdivision  of  the  State,  Identified  by 
the  State  as  impediments  to  the  collection 
of  adequate  child  support  payments  from 
noncustodial  parents; 

(H)  the  measures  that  the  State  has  taken 
or  intends  to  take  to  eliminate  or  reduce  im- 
pediments described  In  subparagraph  (G) 
that  are  attributable  to  administrative  poli- 
cies and  laws  of  the  State  or  a  political  sub- 
division of  the  State; 

(I)  the  impact  of  the  child  support  insur- 
ance projects  on  the  number  of  child  support 
awards  and  custody  arrangements; 

(J)  the  net  costs  and  benefits  of  providing 
child  support  insurance  benefits  to  the  Fed- 
eral and  State  governments  and  to  recipient 
families;  and 

(K)  any  other  relevant  items  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  require. 

(g)  Duration.— A  demonstration  project 
conducted  under  this  section  shall  be  com- 
menced not  later  than  fiscal  year  1993  and 
shall  be  conducted  for  a  period  of  3  consecu- 
tive years,  except  that  the  Secretary  may 
terminate  a  project  before  the  end  of  such 
period  if  the  Secretary  determines  that  the 
State  conducting  the  project  is  not  in  sub- 
stantial compliance  with  the  terms  of  the 
application  approved  by  the  Secretary  under 
this  section. 

(h)  Cost  Savings  Recovery.— The  Sec- 
retary shall  develop  a  methodology  to  Iden- 
tify any  State  cost  savings  realized  in  con- 
nection with  the  implementation  of  a  child 
support  insurance  demonstration  project 
conducted  under  this  Act.  Any  such  savings 
realized  as  a  result  of  the  implementation  of 
a  child  support  insurance  demonstration 
project  shall  be  utilized  for  child  support  en- 
forcement improvements  or  expansions  and 
Improvements  in  the  Aid  to  Families  With 
Dependent  Children  Program  conducted 
under  part  A  of  title  IV  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  within  the  participating  State,  and 


Federal  expenditures  for  such  project  within 
the  State  shall  be  reduced  In  proportion  to 
any  such  savings. 

(1)  EVALUATION  AND  REPORT  TO  CONGRESS.— 

The  Secretary  shall  conduct  an  interim  and 
a  final  evaluation  of  each  State  child  support 
incurance  demonstration  project  and  submit 
an  interim  and  final  report  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance  of  the  Senate  and  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concerning  the  effectiveness  of 
the  child  support  insurance  demonstration 
projects  funded  under  this  section.  The  In- 
terim report  shall  be  submitted  within  18 
months  of  the  commencement  of  the  first 
State  child  support  insurance  demonstration 
project.  The  interim  and  final  reports  shall 
analyze  the  reports  received  by  the  Sec- 
retary under  subsection  (f)  from  each  par- 
ticipating State  and  shall  compare  the  ef- 
fects of  different  types  of  child  support 
guidelines. 

(j)  Restrictions  on  Matching  and  Use  of 
Funds.— 

(1)  IN  general.— A  State  conducting  a 
demonstration  project  under  this  section 
shall  be  required— 

(A)  except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (2),  to 
provide  not  less  than  20  percent  of  the  total 
amounts  expended  in  each  calendar  year  of 
the  project  to  pay  the  costs  associated  with 
the  project  funded  under  this  section;  and 

(B)  to  maintain  Its  level  of  expenditures 
for  child  support  collection,  enforcement, 
and  payment  at  the  same  level,  or  at  a  high- 
er level,  than  such  expenditures  were  prior 
to  such  State's  participation  in  a  demonstra- 
tion project  provided  by  this  section. 

(2)  Exception.— A  State  participating  in  a 
demonstration  project  under  this  section 
may  provide  not  less  than  10  percent  of  the 
total  amounts  expended  to  pay  the  costs  as- 
sociated with  the  project  funded  under  this 
section  in  years  after  the  first  year  such 
project  is  conducted  in  such  State  If  the 
State  continues  to  meet  the  standard  speci- 
fied in  subsection  (b)(6). 

(k)  Coordination  With  Certain  Means- 
Tested  Programs.— For  purposes  of— 

(1)  the  United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937; 

(2)  title  V  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949; 

(3)  section  101  of  the  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Act  of  1965; 

(4)  sections  221(d)(3),  235,  and  236  of  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act; 

(5)  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1977; 

(6)  titles  XVI  and  XDC  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act;  and 

(7)  child  care  assistance  provided  through 
part  D  of  title  IV  of  the  Social  Security  Act, 
the  Child  Care  and  Development  Block 
Grant,  or  title  XX  of  the  Social  Security 
Act, 

any  payment  made  to  an  individual  for  child 
support  up  to  the  amount  which  a  child  sup- 
port insurance  benefit  would  provide  shall 
not  be  treated  as  income  and  shall  not  be 
taken  into  account  in  determining  resources 
for  the  month  of  its  receipt  and  the  following 
month. 

(1)  Treatment  as  Child  Support  Bene- 
fit.—Any  insured  child  support  benefit  re- 
ceived by  an  individual  under  this  title  shall 
be  considered  child  support  for  purposes  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986. 

(m)  Authorization  of  appropriations.— 
There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  in  each  of  the  fis- 
cal years  1993,  1994,  and  1995  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  section. 


TITLE  IV— COMMUNITY  EMPLOYMENT 
OPPORTUNITY  DEMONSTRATION 

PROJECTS 

SEC.  401.  E8TABUSHMENT. 

The  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices and  the  Secretary  of  Labor  (hereafter  re- 
ferred to  in  this  title  as  the  "Secretaries"), 
in  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, shall  establish  a  program  to  imple- 
ment community  employment  demonstra- 
tion projects  under  which  waivers  may  be 
granted  under  section  403  to  eligible  eco- 
nomically depressed  communities  to  enable 
such  communities  to  use  amounts  received 
under  certain  Federal  programs  to  carry  out 
certain  community  employment  activities  to 
provide  opportunities  for  parents  receiving 
welfare  assistance  to  obtain  employment. 

SEC.  402.  ELIGIBLE  ECONOMICALLY  DEPRESSED 
COMMUNITIES. 

(a)  In  General.— The  Secretaries  shall  de- 
termine whether  a  community  is  an  eligible 
economically  depressed  community  solely  on 
the  basis  of  the  eligibility  criteria  described 
in  this  section. 

(b)  Eligibility  Criteria.— To  be  classified 
as  an  economically  depressed  community 
and  be  eligible  for  a  waiver  under  this  title, 
a  community  shall  meet  the  following  cri- 
teria: 

(1)  AppLiCA'noN.— The  community  shall 
prepare  and  submit  to  the  Secretaries  an  ap- 
plication at  such  time,  in  such  manner  and 
containing  such  information  as  such  Sec- 
retaries may  require,  including  a  plan  for  use 
of  the  amounts  to  which  a  waiver  applies 
under  this  title. 

(2)  Distress.- The  community  must  be  one 
of  pervasive  poverty,  unemployment,  and 
general  distress. 

(3)  Location.— The  community  must  be  lo- 
cated entirely  within  one  State. 

(4)  Unemployment  rate.— The  unemploy- 
ment rate  (as  determined  by  the  appropriate 
available  data)  of  the  community  must  not 
be  less  than  1.5  times  the  national  unemploy- 
ment rate. 

(5)  Poverty  rate.— The  poverty  rate  (as 
determined  by  the  most  recent  census  data 
available)  for  not  less  than  90  percent  of  the 
population  census  tracts  (or  where  not 
tracted,  the  equivalent  county  divisions  as 
defined  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  for  the 
purposes  of  defining  poverty  areas)  within 
the  community  must  not  be  less  than  20  per- 
cent. 

SEC.  403.  WAIVERS. 

(a)  Authority. — The  Secretaries  may  grant 
a  waiver  to  an  eligible  economically  de- 
pressed community  under  this  title  that 
shall  provide  that,  instead  of  any  payments 
made  under  the  programs  specified  in  sub- 
section (b)  with  respect  to  such  community 
for  the  uses  required  under  such  program, 
such  payments  shall  be  made  to  such  com- 
munity to  be  used  as  provided  under  section 
404.  Such  payments  shall  be  made  on  such  a 
periodic  basis  as  approximates  the  periodic 
payments  made  under  such  programs. 

(b)  Programs  Incorporated.— The  pro- 
grams described  in  subsection  (a)  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

(1)  Programs  designed  solely  for  adult  par- 
ticipation under  the  Job  Training  Partner- 
ship Act. 

(2)  Employment  and  training  programs 
under  section  6(d)  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of 
1977. 

(3)  Programs  under  part  F  of  title  IV  of  the 
Social  Security  Act. 

(c)  Determination.— 

(1)  In  general.— The  Secretaries,  in  con- 
sultation with  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
shall  promulgate  regulations  for  determin- 


ing the  amount  of  payments  to  which  a  waiv- 
er granted  under  this  section  applies. 

(2)  Deduction  from  payments  made  to 
States.— Regulations  promulgated  under 
paragraph  (1)  shall  prescribe  procedures 
under  which,  with  respect  to  the  programs 
described  in  subsection  (b),  the  respective 
Secretaries  that  administer  such  programs 
shall— 

(A)  determine  the  amount  of  payments 
under  such  programs  that  are  generally 
made  available  by  a  State  to  an  eligible  eco- 
nomically depressed  community;  and 

(B)  ensure  that  such  amounts  are  provided 
by  the  State  to  such  community  for  use  as 
provided  for  in  section  404. 

(d)  Number.— The  Secretaries  shall  grant 
not  less  than  15  nor  more  than  25  waivers 
under  this  section. 

SEC.  404.  USE  OF  AMOUNTS. 

(a)  In  General.— Subject  to  subsection  (b), 
an  economically  depressed  community  that 
receives  a  waiver  under  this  title  shall  use 
the  amounts  to  which  such  waiver  applies  to 
carry  out  activities  to  provide  public  em- 
ployment and  community  work  opportuni- 
ties to  assist  parents  residing  in  such  com- 
munity to  make  the  transition  from  receiv- 
ing assistance  under  part  A  of  title  IV  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  or  the  Food  Stamp  Act 
of  1977  to  being  a  member  of  the  workforce. 

(b)  Limitations.— 

(1)  Useful  public  purpose.— Employment 
and  work  opportunities  provided  under  sub- 
section (a)  shall  be  limited  to  those  that 
serve  a  useful  public  purpose,  as  determined 
by  the  Secretaries,  with  respect  to  the  areas 
of  health,  social  services,  environmental  pro- 
tection, education,  urban  and  rural  develop- 
ment and  redevelopment,  welfare,  recre- 
ation, public  facilities,  public  safety,  and 
child  care. 

(2)  Displacement  of  workers.— No 
amounts  to  which  a  waiver  under  this  title 
applies  shall  be  used  in  a  manner  that  re- 
sults in — 

(A)  the  displacement  of  any  currently  em- 
ployed worker  or  position  (including  partial 
displacement  such  as  a  reduction  in  the 
hours  of  nonovertime  work,  wages,  or  em- 
ployment benefits)  or  result  in  the  impair- 
ment of  existing  contracts  for  services  or 
collective  bargaining  agreements; 

(B)  the  employment  or  assignment  of  any 
individual  or  the  filling  of  a  position  when— 

(1)  any  other  individual  is  on  layoff  from 
the  same  or  any  equivalent  position;  or 

(ii)  the  employer  has  terminated  the  em- 
ployment of  any  regular  employee  or  other- 
wise reduced  its  workforce  with  the  effect  of 
filling  the  vacancy  so  created  with  an  indi- 
vidual subsidized  with  amounts  to  which  the 
waiver  applies; 

(C)  any  infringement  of  the  promotional 
opportunities  of  any  currently  employed  in- 
dividual; or 

(D)  the  promotion  or  deterrence  of  labor 
union  organization. 

(3)  Local  wage  rates.— Wages  shall  be  pro- 
vided to  individuals  engaged  in  activities 
funded  with  amounts  to  which  a  waiver  pro- 
vided under  this  title  applies  in  amounts 
that  are  comparable  to  wages  provided  to 
other  individuals  in  the  community  who  are 
engaged  in  similar  employment  activities. 
No  individual  shall  be  required  to  engage  in 
activities  funded  with  amounts  to  which  a 
waiver  provided  under  this  title  applies  if 
wages  for  such  activities  are  less  than  the 
level  of  assistance  under  part  A  of  title  IV  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  which  such  indi- 
vidual is  eligible. 

(4)  Family  support  services.- Each  com- 
munity that  is  granted  a  waiver  under  this 


title  shall  guarantee  that  appropriate  child 
or  other  care  is  provided  for  each  family 
with  a  dependent  child  or  adult  requiring 
such  care,  to  the  extent  such  care  is  nec- 
essary for  an  adult  in  the  family  to  accept 
employment  or  remain  employed  with  re- 
spect to  the  activities  funded  with  amounts 
to  which  such  waiver  applies.  Such  child  care 
shall  be  provided  in  a  manner  that  is  consist- 
ent with  the  provisions  of  the  Child  Care  and 
Development  Block  Grant  Act  of  1990,  and 
shall  include  coverage  for  transportation  and 
other  work-related  expenses  relating  to  such 
care  in  a  manner  consistent  with  section 
402(g)  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

SEC.  40S.  REGULATIONS. 

The  Secretaries,  in  consultation  with  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  shall  promulgate 
regulations  that  such  Secretaries  determine 
necessary  to  carry  out  this  title.  Such  regu- 
lations shall  ensure  that  individuals  in  an 
economically  depressed  community  that  re- 
ceives a  waiver  under  this  title  will  continue 
to  receive  a  level  of  benefits  that,  at  a  mini- 
mum, is  comparable  to  the  level  of  benefits 
that  otherwise  would  be  received  under  the 
programs  described  under  section  403(b)  if 
such  waiver  were  not  granted.  Such  regula- 
tions shall  also  permit  waivers  of  certain  re- 
quirements under  the  programs  referred  to 
in  section  403(b)  with  respect  to  States  and 
communities  participating  in  projects  under 
this  title,  including  requirements  concerning 
the  provision  of  matching  funds  and  concern- 
ing mandatory  participation  rates. 

^C.  406.   PLAN  OF  IMPLEMENTATION  AND  EF- 
FECT OF  TITLE. 

(a)  Plan.— Not  later  than  6  months  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  title,  the  Sec- 
retaries shall  prepare  and  submit  to  the  ap- 
propriate committees  of  Congress  a  plan  for 
the  implementation  of  the  demonstration 
projects  established  by  the  Secretaries  under 
this  title.  Such  plan  shall  contain — 

(1)  a  description  of  the  manner  in  which 
such  Secretaries  intend  to  implement  such 
project; 

(2)  a  copy  of  the  regulations  that  such  Sec- 
retaries intend  to  promulgate  to  carry  out 
such  project;  and 

(3)  an  estimation  of  the  number  of  applica- 
tions that  such  Secretaries  expect  to  receive 
from  communities  for  waivers  under  this 
title  and  a  description  of  the  activities  that 
will  be  carried  out  with  amounts  to  which 
any  such  waivers  will  apply. 

(b)  Effectiveness.— If.  within  3  months 
after  the  date  on  which  the  plan  of  the  Sec- 
retaries is  submitted  under  subsection  (a), 
the  Congress  has  failed  to  consider  and  adopt 
a  joint  resolution  for  refusal  of  implementa- 
tion or  to  modify  such  plan,  such  plan  shall 
take  effect. 

SEC.  407.  EVALUATION  AND  REPORT. 

(a)  Evaluation.— The  Secretaries,  in  con- 
sultation with  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
shall  maintain  an  ongoing  evaluation  of  the 
projects  funded  under  this  title. 

(b)  Report.— Not  later  than  3  years  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  title,  the  Sec- 
retaries, in  consultation  with  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  shall  prepare  and  submit  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Committee 
on  Finance  of  the  Senate  a  report  concerning 
the  effects  of  the  waivers  granted  to  commu- 
nities under  this  title,  that  shall  include  the 
results  of  the  evaluation  conducted  under 
subsection  (a). 

Factsheet— Senator  Jay  Rockefeller,  the 
Family  Income  Securfty  Act  of  1992 
The  Family  Income  Security  Act  of  1992 
addresses   the   economic   needs  of  families 
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irogram  will  coordinate  with  pro- 
o  Increase  public  awareness  of  the 
ncome  credit. 

-INCREASE  OF  THE  EARNED  INCOME 
CREDIT 

law  provides  that  the  earned  in- 

it  for  low-income  working  parents 

slightly  for  families  with  two  or 

cilldren.  The  bill  further  adjusts  the 

income  credit  to  increase  its  value 

ies  with  three  or  more  children. 

11  repeals  the  interactions  of  benefits 

earned  income  credit  with  other 

health  insurance  and  dependent  care 

so  that  recipients  do  not  have 

between  the  EIC  and  other  tax 

ITiis  removes  a  complication  in  com- 

and  filing  that  often  deters  eligible 

from  claiming  the  credit. 

Ill— A  CHILD  SUPPORT  INSURANCE 
DEMONSTRATION  PROJECT 

title    establishes    a    demonstration 
in  four  to  six  states  to  ensure  that 
cpild  with  a  noncustodial  parent  re- 
minimum  level  of  child  support  from 
ent.  When  a  noncustodial  parent  is 
to    pay    his    or    her    full    obligated 
of  support,  the  federal  government 
a  minimum  benefit,  provided  the 
parent  has  a  child  support  order  in 
cooperates  with  child  support  en- 
authorities, 
national  Commission  on  Children  rec- 
a  pilot  program  as  the  first  step 
establishment  of  a   national   child 
insurance  program,  contingent  on  a 
report    from    the    demonstration 


Provisions  of  the  child  support  insurance 
demonstration: 

An  insured  child  support  benefit  to  be  paid 
monthly  to  the  custodial  parent:  $1,500  per 
year  minimum  for  the  first  child,  $1,000  per 
year  minimum  for  the  second  child,  and  $500 
per  year  minimum  for  each  subsequent  child. 

Reduction  of  the  government  benefit  by 
the  amount  of  child  support  received  from 
the  noncustodial  parent. 

Coordination  with  federal  means-tested 
programs: 

AFDC  payments  to  families  receiving  an 
insured  benefit  would  be  reduced  on  a  sliding 
scale,  from  0  percent  to  100  percent.  The 
amount  of  the  offset  would  vary  to  test  the 
impact  of  the  program  on  participant  behav- 
ior. Eligibility  For  AFDC  would  not  be  af- 
fected by  receipt  of  the  insured  benefit. 

The  child  support  benefit  would  be  dis- 
regarded as  income  when  determining  eligi- 
bility for  food  stamps,  Medicaid,  housing  as- 
sistance, or  child  care  programs. 

Requirement  that  parents  receiving  the 
government-insured  benefit  must  have  a 
child  support  order  in  force  or  have  "good 
cause"  not  to  seek  such  an  order  and  that 
they  cooperate  with  child  support  enforce- 
ment authorities. 

Evaluation  of  the  demonstration  over  a 
three  year  period,  with  a  report  to  Congress 
and  the  Administration  regarding  the  suc- 
cess of  the  demonstration,  including  the  esti- 
mated cost  savings  from  a  strong  child  sup- 
port enforcement  program. 

TITLE  IV— COMMUNITY  EMPLOYMENT 
OPPORTUNITY  DEMONSTRATION 

This  title  establishes  a  small  demonstra- 
tion program  to  give  economically  depressed 
communities  the  flexibility  to  use  federal 
training  funds  from  existing  programs  to 
create  community  employment  opportuni- 
ties for  parents  receiving  welfare  who  cannot 
find  employment.  The  pilot  is  limited  to  15 
to  25  communities.  This  demonstration  is  de- 
signed to  help  move  parents  from  welfare  to 
work  by  providing  community  employment 
in  areas  where  it  may  be  difficult  for  parents 
to  find  jobs  in  the  private  market. 

The  Secretaries  of  Health  and  Human 
Services,  Labor,  and  Agriculture  are  directed 
to  design  a  waiver  program  to  enable  eligible 
communities  to  target  funding  from  the 
JOBS  program.  JTPA  funding  for  adult  em- 
ployment, and  the  Food  Stamp  Employment 
and  Training  program  into  community  em- 
ployment. 

Community  employment  waivers  cannot 
be  used  to  displace  any  workers  or  existing 
positions.  Wages  provided  for  community 
employment  shall  be  comparable  to  wages 
provided  to  individuals  in  the  community 
engaged  in  similar  activities.  Eligible  job  re- 
cipients would  not  be  required  to  participate 
if  wages  do  not  equal  or  exceed  the  level  of 
their  AFDC  benefit. 

INTRODUCTION  OF  FAMILY  INCOME  SECURITY 
ACT  OF  1992,  SENATOR  JOHN  D.  ROCKE- 
FELLER IV 

Mr.  President,  I  am  proud  to  introduce  the 
Family  Income  Security  Act  of  1992.  It  ad- 
dresses the  economic  needs  of  families  rais- 
ing children  by  rewarding  hard  work,  encour- 
aging individual  responsibility,  and  promot- 
ing strong,  stable  families. 

The  major  components  of  this  legislation 
are:  a  $1,000  refundable  child  tax  credit  for 
all  children  up  to  age  19,  to  replace  the  per- 
sonal exemption  for  dependent  children;  sim- 
plification of  the  Earned  Income  Credit  and 
further  adjustments  for  family  size;  child 
support  insurance  demonstration  projects 
that  would  combine  tough  child  support  en- 


forcement with  a  government-insured  mini- 
mum benefit  when  absent  parents  do  not 
meet  their  support  obligations;  and  waivers 
to  economically  depressed  communities  so 
they  can  use  certain  federal  funds  to  create 
jobs  for  low-income  parents  who  are  willing 
and  able  to  work  but  cannot  find  jobs  on 
their  own. 

This  legislation  is  a  direct  result  of  the 
work  of  the  National  Commission  on  Chil- 
dren, which  I  have  the  privilege  of  chairing. 
The  Commission's  34  members— appointed  by 
the  Congress  and  the  President— are  a  di- 
verse group  of  individuals  from  all  walks  of 
life,  all  parts  of  the  country,  both  political 
parties,  and  all  points  on  the  ideological 
spectrum.  We  each  see  the  world  very  dif- 
ferently. By  all  accounts,  we  should  be  able 
to  agree  on  absolutely  nothing— least  of  all  a 
vision  of  what  America  can  and  should  be:  a 
nation  that  puts  its  children  and  their  fami- 
lies first. 

Yet  the  National  Commission  made  history 
this  past  summer  when,  in  a  unanimous,  bi- 
partisan vote,  we  agreed  on  a  bold  and  com- 
prehensive blueprint  for  public  and  private 
sector  action  on  behalf  of  the  nation's  chil- 
dren. 

Our  consensus  did  not  come  easily.  It  is 
the  result  of  two  and  a  half  yeare  of  work— 
of  careful  study  and  honest  debate — of  trav- 
eling the  country  together  to  see  and  hear 
firsthand  the  needs  and  concerns  of  parents 
and  children. 

At  the  center  of  the  Commission's  work  is 
a  comprehensive  income  security  plan  to  en- 
sure that  all  families  raising  children  have 
the  economic  security  they  need  to  meet 
their  children's  physical,  social,  and  emo- 
tional needs. 

Children  are  the  big  economic  losers  of  the 
past  decade.  They  are  the  poorest  Americans 
and  have  been  since  the  mid-1970s.  Today, 
one  in  five  American  children  lives  in  a  fam- 
ily whose  income  is  below  the  federal  pov- 
erty level.  Many  of  these  children  are  poor 
despite  the  fact  that  at  least  one  of  their 
parents  is  working. 

Middle-class  families  are  hurting  as  well. 
For  most  of  our  history,  American  parents 
have  taken  pride  in  the  fact  that  each  gen- 
eration has  been  better  educated,  better 
housed,  more  skilled,  and  more  economically 
secure  than  the  previous  one.  But  for  many 
middle-income  families,  those  days  are  over. 
Since  the  mid-1970s,  wages  have  stagnated, 
while  the  costs  of  housing,  feeding,  and 
clothing  children,  purchasing  health  care 
and  paying  college  tuition  have  all  sky- 
rocketed. At  the  same  time,  the  tax  burden 
on  working  families  with  children  has  nearly 
doubled— from  14  percent  of  family  income  in 
1960,  to  almost  25  percent  today. 

It's  no  wonder  so  many  middle-class  fami- 
lies can  no  longer  make  ends  meet  on  just 
one  pay  check — or  that  the  majority  of  par- 
ents in  a  Commission  survey  said  that 
money  and  and  time  pressures  were  tearing 
at  the  seams  of  family  life.  And  it's  no  won- 
der so  many  middle-class  parents  think  their 
government  has  forgotten  about  them. 

The  National  Commission  on  Children  re- 
sponded to  the  increasing  economic  vulner- 
ability of  families  raising  children  with  a 
comprehensive  income  security  plan,  which  I 
am  proud  to  introduce  as  legislation. 

We  called  first  for  a  $1,000  refundable  child 
tax  credit  to  replace  the  current  personal  ex- 
emption for  dependent  children.  This  is  a 
universal  credit,  available  for  all  children  up 
to  age  19  regardless  of  their  family's  Income, 
composition,  or  patterns  of  employment.  For 
middle-income  families,  it  is  a  tax  cut  to  off- 
set the  rising  costs  of  raising  children.  For 


those  In  the  15  percent  bracket,  the  $1,000 
credit  is  worth  three  times  the  amount  of 
the  present  exemption.  For  those  in  the  31 
percent  bracket,  it  is  worth  almost  1.5  times 
what  they  now  get.  For  poor  families,  it  pro- 
vides badly-needed  help  without  the  stigma 
of  welfare.  For  low-income  working  families, 
it  may  be  the  essential  boost  they  need  to 
continue  to  choose  work  over  welfare.  And 
for  all  families,  it  says  that  as  a  society,  we 
think  the  job  of  raising  children  is  Important 
and  valuable. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  many  proposals 
before  Congress  to  relieve  the  tax  burden  on 
average  Americans  and  jumpstart  our  stalled 
economy.  In  meeting  these  important  goals, 
however,  we  must  avoid  policies  that  further 
divide  the  middle  class  from  the  poor.  Fami- 
lies raising  children,  regardless  of  income, 
have  the  same  needs  and  the  same  aspira- 
tions. Most  poor  families  have  at  least  one 
adult  who  works  or  wants  to  work.  They 
identify  strongly  with  middle-class  aspira- 
tions for  security  and  material  reward.  Yet 
we  relegate  them  to  a  welfare  system  that  is 
fundamentally  anti-work  and  anti-family, 
that  stigmatizes  parents  and  children,  dis- 
courages hope,  and  fosters  dependence. 

If  our  goal  is  make  all  families  strong,  sta- 
ble, and  self-reliant,  we  must  build  a  system 
that  encourages  all  families,  including  poor 
families,  to  be  part  of  the  economic  and  so- 
cial mainstream.  Society  has  an  equal  stake 
in  children  who  grow  up  economically  secure 
and  those  who  grow  up  in  poverty — and  our 
public  policies  must  acknowledge  that  by 
providing  the  same  Incentives,  expectations, 
and  rewards  to  all  families. 

For  that  reason,  we  insist  on  a  refundable 
child  tax  credit.  A  nonrefundable  credit 
would  deny  basic  income  security  to  a  sub- 
stantial proportion  of  the  nation's  children— 
especially  those  wh  are  most  vulnerable. 
Rough  estimates  suggest  that  at  least  a 
quarter  of  all  children  would  be  excluded  if 
the  credit  was  not  refundable — and  about 
half  of  all  black  and  Hispanic  children. 
Twenty  percent  of  children  whose  parents 
are  employed  and  struggling  to  make  ends 
meet  would  not  benefit.  In  1992,  for  example, 
a  two-parent  family  with  two  children  would 
have  to  have  an  income  of  $15,250  to  receive 
any  benefit  at  all  from  a  nonrefundable  cred- 
it. Families  with  a  parent  who  works  full- 
time,  full-year  at  minimum  wage  would  be 
left  out.  So  would  families  with  one  full-time 
and  one  half-time  worker,  both  earning  low 
wages. 

Nor  are  proposals  to  increase  the  personal 
exemption  acceptable.  This  approach  pro- 
vides the  greatest  benefit  to  families  earning 
more  than  $50,000  a  year,  and  the  least  bene- 
fit to  those  earning  below  that  amount — 
even  though  about  70  percent  of  children  live 
.  in  families  with  adjusted  gross  incomes 
below  $50,000.  As  with  nonrefundable  credit, 
working  poor  families  earning  less  than 
$15,250  would  not  benefit  at  all,  and  20  per- 
cent of  children  in  families  with  at  least  one 
worker  would  not  benefit. 

If  we  adopt  a  nonrefundable  child  tax  cred- 
it or  increase  the  personal  exemption,  we 
will  be  sending  a  clear  message  to  working 
poor  families  that  they  are  not  as  important, 
not  as  deserving— that  our  measure  of  worth 
is  not  how  hard  you  work,  but  how  much 
money  you  make. 

The  second  component  of  this  legislation  is 
simplification  of  the  Earned  Income  Credit 
and  further  adjustments  to  the  credit  for 
family  size.  The  National  Commission  on 
Children  strongly  endorsed  the  Earned  In- 
come Credit.  It  is  a  highly  effective  means 
for  targeting  income  assistance  to  employed 


households  with  children.  Last  year  Congress 
more  than  doubled  the  value  of  the  EIC,  ad- 
justed it  for  families  with  two  or  more  chil- 
dren, and  provided  special  supplements  for 
families  who  pay  for  health  insurance  or 
have  an  infant.  These  changes  will  be  fully 
phased  in  by  1994. 

Unfortunately,  an  unintended  consequence 
of  last  year's  expansion  was  to  increase  the 
complexity  of  the  form  that  must  be  filed  by 
more  than  12  million  low-income  working 
families  who  are  eligible  for  the  credit.  This 
added  complexity  may  result  in  as  many  as 
3  million  eligible  taxpayers  who  will  not  file 
at  all  or  who  will  file  incorrectly.  As  a  result 
they  will  not  receive  the  full  credit  to  which 
they  are  entitled  or  their  refunds  could  be 
seriously  delayed. 

If  we  are  serious  about  encouraging  work 
over  welfare,  then  let's  stop  placing  road- 
blocks in  front  of  the  millions  of  working 
poor  parents  who  are  trying  to  do  what's 
right  and  best  for  their  children.  To  reduce 
these  barriers,  my  legislation  will  eliminate 
the  interaction  rules  between  the  EIC's 
young  child  supplement  and  the  Dependent 
Care  Tax  Credit,  and  between  the  EIC's 
health  insurance  credit  and  other  medical 
deductions. 

The  Commission  also  urged  further  adjust- 
ments to  the  EIC  for  family  size.  This  legis- 
lation therefore  also  adjusts  the  credit  to 
provide  additional  support  to  families  with 
three  or  more  children. 

Third,  the  National  Commission  on  Chil- 
dren believes  strongly  that  one  parent 
should  not  be  expected  to  bear  the  burden  of 
two.  All  parents  are  responsible  for  support- 
ing their  children  whether  they  live  with 
them  or  not.  Yet  a  third  of  all  absent  par- 
ents—mostly fathers— pay  no  child  support 
at  all.  And  many  others  pay  only  a  fraction 
of  the  amount  they  owe.  Only  one  custodial 
parent  in  four  receives  the  full  amount  of 
court-ordered  child  support  from  an  absent 
parent.  All  too  often,  when  absent  parents 
shirk  their  responsibility,  the  rest  of  us  sup- 
port their  children— through  AFDC,  Medic- 
aid, food  stamps,  and  other  welfare  pro- 
grams. The  nation  is  slowly  awakening  to 
the  realization  that  failure  to  pay  child  sup- 
port has  reached  epidemic  proportions— and 
the  victims  of  this  epidemic  are  millions  of 
American  children. 

The  National  Commission  on  Children  rec- 
ommended much  tougher  child  support  en- 
forcement—because absent  fathers  have  had 
a  free  ride  long  enough,  because  the  tax- 
payers have  borne  their  burden  long  enough, 
and,  most  importantly,  because  their  chil- 
dren need  their  support. 

We  also  proposed  a  new  social  contract  be- 
tween custodial  parents  and  the  government. 
The  government  will  provide  a  custodial  par- 
ent and  her  children  with  a  minimum  in- 
sured child  support  benefit— up  to  $1,500  per 
year  for  the  first  child,  $1,000  for  the  second, 
and  $500  for  all  subsequent  children— when 
an  absent  parent  cannot  meet  his  obliga- 
tions. To  be  eligible  for  this  benefit,  how- 
ever, a  custodial  parent  must  have  estab- 
lished paternity,  and  must  have  in  place  ei- 
ther a  court-ordered  child  support  award  or  a 
voluntary  agreement  to  pay  child  support. 
This  cooperation  will  give  the  government 
the  tools  it  needs  to  pursue  absent  parents 
and  make  them  pay.  When  absent  parents 
are  truly  unable  to  support  their  children, 
and  only  then,  the  government  will  provide  a 
minimum  benefit. 

Our  best  estimates  indicate  that  an  effi- 
cient and  effective  child  support  system 
could  yield  $24  to  $29  billion  a  year— up  to 
four  times  the  amount  now  collected— and 


reduce  or  eliminate  some  families'  depend- 
ence on  welfare.  Such  a  system  would  also 
underscore  the  Importance  society  attaches 
to  parenthood.  It  sends  a  very  clear  message: 
if  you  bring  children  into  the  world,  you  are 
responsible  for  their  material  support — and 
we  will  hold  you  to  that  obligation. 

Because  this  is  a  radical  departure  from 
present  practice,  the  Commission  called  first 
for  a  national  demonstration  in  4  to  6  states 
to  test  the  concept  and  work  out  the  admin- 
istrative bugs.  If  it  is  successful— and  I  be- 
lieve It  will  t>e — this  child  support  insurance 
system  should  be  implemented  nationwide. 

Finally,  parents  who  are  willing  and  able 
to  work  sometimes  need  a  helping  hand.  For 
those  moving  from  welfare  to  work,  the 
Family  Support  Act  provides  job  training, 
child  care,  continued  health  insurance  bene- 
fits, and  other  benefits,  and  we  strongly  en- 
dorse these  efforts.  For  those  who  have  dif- 
ficulty entering  the  job  market  on  their  own, 
the  Commission  encouraged  states  and  com- 
munities to  provide  employment  opportuni- 
ties. This  legislation  calls  on  the  secretaries 
of  Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  and 
Agriculture  to  work  together  to  grant  waiv- 
ers that  will  allow  economically  depressed 
communities  to  use  some  of  their  existing 
federal  funds  coming  to  create  jobs  that 
meet  local  community  needs  and  pay  com- 
parable wages. 

Mr.  President,  passage  of  this  legislation 
will  make  all  families  with  children  eco- 
nomically better  off.  Middle-class  families 
will  keep  more  of  what  they  earn.  And  the 
combination  of  a  minimum  wage  job,  the 
Elarned  Income  Tax  Credit,  the  refundable 
child  tax  credit,  and  guaranteed  child  sut^ 
port  will  lift  most  low-income  families  out  of 
poverty— In  a  way  that  rewards  hard  work 
and  encourages  personal  responsibility.  Wel- 
fare could  once  again  become  the  transi- 
tional program  it  was  intended  to  be — help- 
ing families  through  periods  of  severe  eco- 
nomic hardship  rather  than  supporting  them 
indefinitely  and  inadequately.  Families  who 
work  hard  and  play  by  the  rules  will  no 
longer  lose  out— and  their  children  will  be 
the  biggest  winners  of  all.  Fewer  will  grow 
up  in  poverty,  and  over  time,  fewer  families 
will  depend  on  welfare. 

The  provisions  of  this  legislation  will  cost 
approximately  $40.4  billion  in  the  first  year 
of  their  enactment— $40.3  billion  for  the  re- 
fundable child  tax  credit,  and  $100  million  for 
the  child  support  demonstrations.  To  pay  for 
these  and  its  other  recommendations,  the 
National  Commission  on  Children  offered 
seven  alternative  financing  packages.  In 
varying  combinations,  they  Include  new  rev- 
enue sources  and  possible  reallocations  of 
current  federal  spending. 

In  the  last  year,  public  concern  and  atten- 
tion have  focused  sharply  on  the  nation's 
continuing  economic  slump  and  the  prob- 
lems facing  an  increasing  number  of  Amer- 
ican children.  We  have  a  rare  opportunity  to 
address  both  these  concerns  through  adop- 
tion of  this  legislation.  It  provides  badly 
needed  tax  relief  to  families  raising  children, 
makes  a  critical  national  investment  in  chil- 
dren's well-being,  and  enables  parents, 
through  work  and  individual  responsibility, 
to  meet  their  children's  material  needs.  I 
hope  Congress  and  the  President,  like  the 
Commission  they  appointed,  will  give  this 
proposal  their  enthusiastic,  bipartisan  sup- 
port. 


By  Mr.  BURNS: 
S.  2238.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  J&V 
Restaurant  Supply  and  Refrigeration, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 
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RGLI^Ii'  OF  J*V  RESTAURANT  SUPPLY  AND 
REFRIGERATION 

]  lURNS.  Mr.  President,  I  will  ask 

consent  that  I  introduce  a 

relief  bill  at  this  time  and  ask 

be  referred  to  the  proper  corn- 
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qy  Mr.  PRYOR  (for  himself,  Mr. 
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Wirth,  Mr.  Cranston,  Mr. 
Adams,  Mr.  Lorr,  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller, Mr.  RiEGLE,  Mr.  Simon, 
Mr.  Stevens,  and  Mr.  Baucus): 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Code  of  1986  to  provide  addi- 
safeguards  to  protect  taxpayer 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
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TAXPAYERS  BILL  OF  RIGHTS  2 

*RYOR.   Mr.   President,   on  No- 
6,  1991,  I  announced  to  the  Sen- 
hat  time  I  planned  to  introduce 
bill  of  rights  2.  We  are 
,  as  we  call  it,  T2.  I  am  very 
I  that  we  now  have  some  29  Sen- 
cosponsors  and  advocates  for 
;h  we  think  is  a  very  necessary 
legislation  for  fair  implemen- 
;o  our  existing  Tax  Code. 
1  resident.  I  wish  to  make  a  per- 
cfcservation  at  this  time.  The  dis- 
occupant   of  the   chair   in 
1987,  when  the  Senator  from 
happened  to  be  presiding  over 
for  the  maiden  address  of 
inguished  occupant  of  the  chair 
levada.    Senator    Harry    Reid, 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  and 
about  the  need  for  a  taxpayers 
ights.  I  will  never  forget  at  the 
ion  of  those  remarks  I  sent  the 
Senator  a  note  saying  I 
be  your  partner,  I  want  to  join 
)u  because  we  need  to  give  to 
taxpayer  in  our  country 
rights  in  dealing  with  the 
Revenue  Service, 
again,  I  am  proud  to  be  a  part- 
the  distinguished  occupant  of 
the  Senator  from  Nevada, 
Reid. 
announcement  last  November, 
I  outlined  24  proposals 
stated  that  I  looked  forward  to 
with    the    tax    experts,    and 
presenting  taxpayers  in  devel- 
igislation,  with  those  24  propos- 
starting  point  to  build  on  the 
taxpayers'  bill  of  rights  passed 
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Dfcember  10,  1991, 1  held  a  hearing 
Senate  Finance  Committee  on 


private  retirement  plans  and  oversight 
of  the  IRS. 

Mr.  President,  at  that  hearing  we  lis- 
tened to  a  taxpayer.  His  name  was 
Raymon  Portillo.  He  is  a  housepainter 
from  El  Paso,  TX.  His  age,  72.  Mr. 
Portillo  had  suffered,  and  continues  to 
suffer,  through  a  5-year  ordeal  with  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  over  a  false 
information  return  from  his  employer. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service,  Mr. 
President,  spent  tens  of  thousands  of 
dollars — perhaps  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  dollars — pursuing  this  72-year-old 
housepainter  all  the  way  to  the  Fifth 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  over  an  al- 
leged $8,000  tax  liability.  Despite  the 
IRS's  goliath  efforts  against  this 
housepainter,  the  Fifth  Circuit  held 
the  IRS  position  to  be  "clearly  arbi- 
trary and  erroneous."  The  IRS  lost  in 
the  Fifth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals. 

Mr.  Portillo  has  asked  that  his  attor- 
ney's fees  and  court  costs  be  paid.  The 
result:  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
has  refused,  deciding  once  again  to  bat- 
tle this  72-year-old  housepainter  from 
El  Paso.  TX,  in  court. 

During  that  December  10  hearing, 
and  over  the  past  several  months,  we 
have  listened  to  small  business  people, 
we  have  listened  to  big  business  people; 
we  have  listened  to  tax  experts  from  all 
walks  of  life;  we  have  listened  to 
groups  representing  taxpayers;  and  we 
have  heard  from  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  which  prepared  a  study  on 
the  implementation  of  the  original  tax- 
payer bill  of  rights. 

Mr.  President,  I  stand  firm  in  my 
commitment  to  improve  our  tax  sys- 
tem, its  fairness,  and  its  equity.  There- 
fore, I  am  proud  today,  as  I  have  stated 
before,  to  introduce  the  taxpayer  bill  of 
rights  2  with  29  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
Senate,  including  Senator  Grassley, 
Senator  Reid,  Senator  Fowler,  and 
others,  who  have  long  championed  the 
cause  of  taxpayers'  rights. 

I  believe  T2  is  the  logical  next  step  to 
build  upon  the  foundation  laid  by  the 
original  taxpayer  bill  of  rights. 

T2  is  about  fairness.  It  is  about  eq- 
uity for  the  taxpayer.  It  is  about  due 
process  for  the  taxpayer.  It  is  about  re- 
spect that  the  taxpayers  must  have  for 
the  tax  collector,  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service. 

We  look  on  a  daily  basis  to  our  citi- 
zens to  respect  this  tax  system  and  to 
respect  the  agency  of  Government  that 
has  been  assigned  the  very  difficult 
task  of  administering  it.  At  the  same 
time,  we  have  a  right  to  expect  that 
the  men  and  women  of  the  IRS,  117,000 
men  and  women,  also  respect  that  indi- 
vidual taxpayer  and  demonstrate  that 
respect  through  courtesy,  competence, 
and  cooperation. 

Mr.  President,  the  purpose  of  T2  is 
not  to  diminish  the  right  nor  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  to  collect  the  taxes. 

The  purpose  of  T2  is  simply  to  make 
the  IRS  more  accountable  for  its  ac- 


tions. It  is  that  simple.  The  taxpayer 
bill  of  rights  2  will  among  other  items: 

First,  replace  the  current  taxpayer 
ombudsman,  who  reports  directly  to 
the  IRS  Commissioner,  with  a  new  tax- 
payer advocate  who  will  be  appointed 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  will  be  subject  to  confirmation  by 
the  U.S.  Senate. 

Second,  the  taxpayer  advocate  will 
report  directly  to  Congress  on  taxpayer 
problems  and  the  taxpayer  advocate's 
recommendations  and  initiatives  in  re- 
solving these  problems. 

Third,  we  think  that  the  local  Prob- 
lem Resolution  Office  [PRO's]  should 
report  directly  to  the  taxpayer  advo- 
cate instead  of  to  the  local  district  di- 
rectors of  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice. We  have  decided,  Mr.  President, 
that  provision  should  be  included  and 
be  made  a  top  priority  in  the  taxpayer 
bill  of  rights  2. 

Mr.  President,  these  three  proposals 
will  allow  there  to  be  a  much  more 
independent  and  effective  advocate 
working  for  taxpayers  within  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Service. 

There  is  a  fourth  concern  we  have, 
and  we  have  expressed  it  by  including 
it  in  the  taxpayer  bill  of  rights  2.  We 
expand  the  PRO'S  authority  to  issue 
taxpayer  assistant  orders  [TAO's] 
which  may  only  be  rescinded  by  the 
taxpayer  advocate  or  the  IRS  Commis- 
sioner. 

Fifth,  the  taxpayer  bill  of  rights  2 
gives  individual  taxpayers  the  auto- 
matic right  to  an  installment  agree- 
ment if  that  taxpayer  has  not  been  de- 
linquent in  the  previous  3  years  of  his 
or  her  liability  and  if  that  liability  is 
under  $10,000. 

Sixth,  it  requires  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service  to  abate  the  interest  for 
unreasonable  IRS  errors  or  delays. 

Seventh,  it  provides  numerous  safe- 
guards for  divorced  or  separated 
spouses. 

Eighth,  Mr.  President,  T2  eliminates 
the  differential  between  interest  the 
taxpayer  pays  to  the  IRS  and  the  inter- 
est the  IRS  pays  to  the  taxpayer.  Mr. 
President,  we  make  those  interest 
rates  the  same. 

Ninth,  T2  strengthens  the  IRS  Code 
so  that  a  taxpayer  may  recover  out-of- 
pocket  costs  incurred  in  a  case  in 
which  the  taxpayer  has  substantially 
prevailed  and  the  IRS'  position  was  not 
substantially  justified. 

Tenth,  T2  provides  safeguards  to  tax- 
payers where  the  IRS  determines  a  tax 
deficiency  based  on  an  information  re- 
turn, as  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Portillo,  the 
72-year-old  housepainter  from  El  Paso. 

Eleventh,  we  require  that  all  regula- 
tions issued  by  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment be  prospective  unless  expressly 
provided  otherwise  by  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  this,  in  my  opinion  is 
one  of  the  critical  elements  of  the  tax- 
payer bill  of  rights  2.  It  is  almost  un- 
imaginable today  that  we  have  an 
agency  of  the  U.S.  Government,  the  In- 
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temal  Revenue  Service,  that  has  the 
authority  and  the  power  to  issue  regu- 
lations that  apply  retroactively.  But 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  does  it 
all  the  time.  We  are  going  to  eliminate 
that  authority. 

But  if  any  semblance  of  that  author- 
ity-need exists.  Congress  is  going  to 
have  to  expressly  provide  that  author- 
ity, in  certain  unique  situations.  I  do 
not  know  what  they  would  be,  but  I 
think  that  retroactivity  should  not  be 
the  policy  of  our  Government. 

Finally.  Mr.  President,  there  are  a 
number  of  other  provisions  designed  to 
safeguard  taxpayers'  rights  which  are 
explained  in  the  summary  description  I 
will  provide  for  the  Record. 

I  am  going  to  include  T2  as  a  part  of 
any  tax  bill  consideration  this  year.  I 
think  it  is  necessary. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  if  we  are  going 
to  have  any  sort  of  an  economic  recov- 
ery program,  whether  it  is  the  Presi- 
dent's or  someone  else's,  or  all  of  us 
get  together  and  have  one,  I  think  that 
we  need  to  safeguard  the  rights  of  the 
taxpayer. 

I  think  also,  Mr.  President,  that  if  we 
have  a  tax  bill  per  se,  that  the  tax  col- 
lector must  have  the  respect  of  the  tax- 
payer, and  that  the  tax  collector  also 
must  realize  that  the  taxpayer  has  cer- 
tain basic  rights  that  must  not  be  vio- 
lated. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  statements  of  Senators 
FOWLER  and  BOREN  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  along  with  the  bill  and  a  sum- 
mary description  of  the  legislation. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  to  in- 
clude as  original  cosponsors  the  names 
of  Senator  Gore,  Senator  Hatch,  and 
Senator  Adams. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Yes. 

Mr.  LOTT.  I  would  like  to  have  my 
name  included  in  that,  also. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Senator  Lott. 
my  friend  from  Mississippi,  be  placed 
on  the  bill  as  an  original  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
correct  the  Record  for  a  moment:  Sen- 
ator Hatch  also  has  a  statement.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  his  statement 
be  made  a  part  of  the  Record. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  I  would  like  to  read  into 
the  Record  the  names  of  those  individ- 
ual cosponsors  who  have  come  forward 
to  cosponsor  the  taxpayer  bill  of  rights 
2: 

Senators  Grassley,  Reid,  Fowler, 
MOYNIHAN.  Symms,  Boren,  Hatch, 
Breaux,  akaka,  bond,  Bryan,  Bump- 
ers, Burdick,  Exon,  Gore,  Hatfield, 
Hollings,  Johnston,  Kasten,  John 
Kerry  of  Massachusetts,  Senators 
Mack.  Nickles,  Pressler.  Sanford, 
Shelby,  Wirth,  Cranston,  Adams,  and 
now  my  good  friend.  Senator  Lott 
from  Mississippi. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2239 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE;  AMENDMENT  OF  I9S6 
CODE;  TABLE  OF  CONTENTS. 

(a)  Short  TrrLE.— This  Act  may  be  cited  as 
the  "Taxpayer  Bill  of  Rights  2". 

(b)  Amendment  of  1986  Code.— Except  as 
otherwise  expressly  provided,  whenever  in 
this  Act  an  amendment  or  repeal  is  ex- 
pressed in  terms  of  an  amendment  to.  or  re- 
peal of.  a  section  or  other  provision,  the  ref- 
erence shall  be  considered  to  be  made  to  a 
section  or  other  provision  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986. 

(c)  Table  of  Contents.— The  table  of  con- 
tents of  this  Act  is  as  follows: 

Sec.  1.  Short  title;  amendment  of  1986  code; 
table  of  contents. 
TITLE  I— TAXPAYER  ADVOCATE 

Sec.  101.  Elstablishment  of  position  of  Tax- 
payer Advocate  within  Internal 
Revenue  Service. 

Sec.  102.  Expansion    of   authority    to    issue 
taxpayer  assistance  orders. 
TITLE  U— MODIFICATIONS  TO 

INSTALLMENT  AGREEMENT  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  201.  Taxpayer's  right  to  installment 
agreement. 

Sec.  202.  Notification  of  reasons  for  termi- 
nation of  installment  agree- 
ments. 

Sec.  203.  Administrative  review  of  denial  of 
request  for.  or  termination  of. 
installment  agreement. 

Sec.  204.  Running  of  failure  to  pay  penalty 
suspended  during  period  install- 
ment agreement  in  effect. 
TITLE  111— INTEREST 

Sec.  301.  Expansion  of  authority  to  abate  in- 
terest. 

Sec.  302.  Extension  of  interest-free  period 
for  payment  of  tax  after  notice 
and  demand. 

Sec.  303.  Ekjualization  of  interest  rates. 
TITLE  IV— JOINT  RETURNS 

Sec.  401.  Requirement  of  separate  deficiency 
notices  in  certain  cases. 

Sec.  402.  Disclosure  of  collection  activities. 

Sec.  403.  Joint  return  may  be  made  after 
separate  returns  without  full 
payment  of  tax. 

Sec.  404.  Representation  of  absent  divorced 
or   separated   spouse   by   other 
spouse. 
TITLE  V— collection  ACTIVITIES 

Sec.  501.  Notice  of  proposed  deficiency. 

Sec.  502.  Modifications  to  lien  and  levy  pro- 
visions. 

Sec.  503.  Offers-in-compromise. 

Sec.  504.  Notification  of  examination. 

Sec.  505.  Removal  of  certain  limits  on  recov- 
ery of  civil  damages  for  unau- 
thorized collection  actions. 

Sec.  506.  Safeguards  relating  to  designated 
summons. 
TITLE  VI— INFORMATION  RETURNS 

Sec.  601.  Phone  number  of  person  providing 
payee  statements  required  to  be 
shown  on  such  statement. 

Sec.  602.  Civil  damages  for  fraudulent  filing 
of  information  returns. 

Sec.  603.  Requirement  to  conduct  reasonable 
investigations  of  information 
returns. 


TITLE  Vn— MODIFICATIONS  TO  PENALTY 
FOR  FAILURE  TO  COLLECT  AND  PAY 
OVER  TAX 

Sec.  701.  Trust  fund  taxes. 

Sec.  702.  Disclosure  of  certain  information 
where  more  than  1  person  sub- 
ject to  penalty. 

Sec.  703.  No  penalty  if  prompt  notification 
of  the  Secretary. 

Sec.  704.  Penalties  under  section  6672. 
TITLE  Vm— AWARDING  OF  COSTS  AND 
CERTAIN  FEES 

Sec.  801.  Definition  of  prevailing  party. 

Sec.  802.  Commencement  date  of  reasonable 
administrative  costs. 

Sec.  803.  Increased  limit  on  attorney  fees. 

Sec.  804.  Failure  to  agree  to  extension  not 
taken  into  account. 

Sec.  805.  Effective  date. 

TITLE  IX— OTHER  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  901.  Required  content  of  certain  no- 
tices. 

Sec.  902.  Protection  for  taxpayers  who  rely 
on  certain  guidance  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service. 

Sec.  903.  Relief  from  retroactive  application 
of  Treasury  Department  regula- 
tions. 

Sec.  904.  Required  notice  of  certain  pay- 
ments. 

Sec.  905.  Certain  costs  of  preparing  tax  re- 
turns fully  deductible. 
TITLE  I— TAXPAYER  ADVOCATE 

SEC.  101.  estabushment  of  position  of  tax- 
payer ADVOCATE  WmUN  INTER- 
NAL REVENUE  SERVICE. 

(a)  General  Rule —Section  7802  (relating 
to  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue;  As- 
sistant Commissioner  (Employee  Plans  and 
Exempt  Organizations))  is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sub- 
section: 

"(d)  Office  of  Taxpayer  advocate.— 

"(1)  In  general.— There  is  established  in 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  an  office  to  be 
known  as  the  'Office  of  the  Taxpayer  Advo- 
cate". Such  office,  including  all  problem  res- 
olution officers,  shall  be  under  the  super- 
vision and  direction  of  an  official  to  be 
known  as  the  Taxpayer  Advocate"  who  shall 
be  appwinted  by  the  President,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  The 
Taxpayer  Advocate  shall  report  directly  to 
the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  and 
shall  be  entitled  to  compensation  at  the 
same  rate  as  the  Chief  Counsel  for  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Service.  The  Commissioner  of 
Internal  Revenue  may  appoint,  without  re- 
gard to  the  provisions  of  the  civil  service 
laws,  and  fix  the  duties  of  a  deputy  Taxpayer 
Advocate,  who  shall  be  entitled  to  compensa- 
tion at  the  same  rate  as  the  Deputy  Chief 
Counsel  for  the  Internal  Revenue  Service. 

"(2)  Functions  of  office.— 

"(A)  In  general.— It  shall  be  the  function 
of  the  Office  of  Taxpayer  Advocate  to— 

"(i)  assist  taxpayers  in  resolving  problems 
with  the  Internal  Revenue  Service. 

"(ii)  identify  areas  in  which  taxpayers 
have  problems  in  dealings  with  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service. 

•■(iii)  to  the  extent  possible,  propose 
changes  in  the  administrative  practices  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  to  mitigate 
problems  identified  under  clause  (ii).  and 

"(iv)  identify  potential  legislative  changes 
which  may  be  appropriate  to  mitigate  such 
problems. 

"(B)  ANNUAL  reports.— 

"(i)  Objectives.— Not  later  than  October  31 
of  each  calendar  year  after  1991.  the  Tax- 
payer Advocate  shall  report  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
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resenlatlves  and  the  Committee  on  Finance 
of  th«  Senate  on  the  objectives  of  the  Tax- 
payer Advocate  for  the  following  calendar 
year.  \ny  such  report  shall  contain  full  and 
subst4  ntlve  analysis,  in  addition  to  statis- 
nformatlon. 

ACTIVITIES.— Not  later  than  December 
ach  calendar  year  after  1991,  the  Tax- 
Advocate  shall  report  to  the  Commit- 
Ways  and  Means  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
atlves  and  the  Committee  on  Finance 
Senate  on  the  activities  of  the  Tax- 
Advocate  during  the  fiscal  year  ending 
such  calendar  year.  Any  such  report 
ontain  full  and  substantive  analysis, 
addition  to  statistical  Information,  and 
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tlcal 
"(11 
31  of 
payer 
tee  or 
resen 
of  the 
payer 
durini 
shall 
in 
shall 

"(I)  identify  the  initiatives  the  Taxpayer 

Advotfite  has  talcen  on  improving  taxpayer 

and  Internal    Revenue   Service   re- 

spons^eness, 

contain    recommendations    received 
ndividuals  with  the  authority  to  issue 
assistance  orders  (within  the  mean- 
section  7811(f)). 
contain  a  summary  of  at  least  20  of 
n^st  serious  problems  encountered  by 
ers,  including  a  description  of  the  na- 
such  problems, 

contain  an  inventory  of  the  items  de- 
in  subclauses  (I),  (II).  and  (III)  for 
action  has  been  taken  and  the  result 
action, 

contain  an  inventory  of  the  items  de- 

in  subclauses  (I).  (II),  and  (III)  for 

action  remains  to  be  completed  and 

period  during  which  each  Item  has  re- 

on  such  inventory, 

contain  an  Inventory  of  the  items  de- 
in  subclauses  (II)  and  (III)  for  which 
on  has  been  talien,  the  period  during 
whichleach  item  has  remained  on  such  inven- 
he  reasons  for  the  inaction,  and  iden- 
Internal  Revenue  Service  official 
responsible  for  such  inaction, 
)  identify  any  Taxpayer  Assistance 
vhich  was  not  honored  by  the  Internal 
Reven  le  Service  in  a  timely  manner,  as 
specifl  sd  under  section  7811(b), 

"(VI  I)  contain  recommendations  for  such 
admin  stratlve  and  legislative  action  as  may 
api  ropriate  to  resolve  problems  encoun- 
taxpayers,  and 

include  such  other  information  as 
Advocate  may  deem  advisable. 
Responsibilities  of  Commissioner  of 
Revenue  Service.— The  Commis- 
of  Internal  Revenue  shall  establish 
requiring  a  formal  response  to  all 
recomfeiendations  submitted  to  the  Commls- 
by  the  Taxpayer  Advocate." 
C  informing  Amendments.- 
^ection  7811  (relating  to  taxpayer  as- 
orders)  is  amended — 
striliing  "the  Office  of  Ombudsman" 
subjection  (a)  and  Inserting  "the  Office  of 
Advocate",  and 
strilcing  "Ombudsman"  each  place  it 
(including  in  the  headings  of  sub- 
sectiofts  (e)  and  (0)  and  Inserting  "Taxpayer 
Advoc  Lte 

(2)  1  tie  heading  for  section  7802  is  amended 
to  reai  as  follows; 

-SBC.  V02.  COMMISSIONER  OF  INTERNAL  REVE- 
NUE; ASSISTANT  COMMISSIONERS: 
TAXPAYER  ADVOCATE." 

(3)  'fhe  table  of  sections  for  subchapter  A 
of  chs  pter  80  of  subtitle  F  is  amended  by 
strikii  g  the  item  relating  to  section  7802  and 
insert  ng  the  following  new  item: 
"Sec.  17802.  Commissioner  of  Internal  Reve- 
nue; Assistant  Commissioners; 
Taxpayer  Advocate." 

(c)  ft'FECTivE  Date. 


ly! 


Ta (payer . 


ly! 


(1)  In  general.— The  amendments  made  by 
this  section  shall  take  effect  on  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(2)  Transitional  rule.— If  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Internal  Revenue  appoints  the  Dep- 
uty Taxpayer  Advocate  before  the  first  Tax- 
payer Advocate  takes  office,  the  Deputy  Tax- 
payer Advocate  shall  not  be  considered  the 
Acting  Taxpayer  Advocate  unless  the  indi- 
vidual appointed  is  the  head  of  the  Office  of 
the  Taxpayer  Ombudsman  on  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

SEC.  102.  EXPANSION  OF  AUTHORITY  TO  ISSUE 
TAXPAYER  ASSISTANCE  ORDERS. 

(a)  Taxpayer's  Hardship.— Section  7811(a) 
(relating  to  authority  to  issue)  is  amended 
by  striking  "significant". 

(b)  Terms  of  Orders.— Subsection  (b)  of 
section  7811  (relating  to  terms  of  taxpayer 
assistance  orders)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "within  a  specified  time 
period"  after  "the  Secretary",  and 

(2)  by  striking  "cease  any  action"  and  in- 
serting "cease  any  action,  take  any  action". 

(c)  Limitation  on  Authority  To  Modify  or 
Rescind.— Section  7811(c)  (relating  to  au- 
thority to  modify  or  rescind)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(c)  Authority  to  Modify  or  Rescind.— 
Any  Taxpayer  Assistance  Order  issued  by  the 
Taxpayer  Advocate  under  this  section  may 
be  modified  or  rescinded  only  by  the  Tax- 
payer Advocate  or  any  superior  of  the  Tax- 
payer Advocate." 

(d)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  take  effect  on  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

TITLE  II— MODIFICATIONS  TO 
INSTALLMENT  AGREEMENT  PROVISIONS 

SEC.  201.  TAXPAYER'S  RIGHT  TO  INSTALLMENT 
AGREEMENT. 

(a)  In  GENERAL.-;TSut>section  (a)  of  section 
6159  (relating  to  agreements  for  payment  of 
tax  liability  in  installments)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(a)  In  General.— 

"(1)  Authorization  of  agreements.- The 
Secretary  is  authorized  to  enter  into  written 
agreements  with  any  taxpayer  under  which 
such  taxpayer  is  allowed  to  satisfy  liability 
for  payment  of  any  tax  in  installment  pay- 
ments if  the  Secretary  determines  that  such 
agreement  will  facilitate  collection  of  such 
liability. 

"(2)  Agreement  as  a  matter  of  right.— In 
the  case  of  any  taxpayer  other  than  a  cor- 
poration, the  Secretary  shall  enter  into  such 
an  agreement  if— 

"(A)  the  taxpayer  requests  such  an  agree- 
ment, 

"(B)  the  tax  liability  is  attributable  to  the 
tax  Imposed  under  chapter  1  and  is  less  than 
SIO.OOO,  and 

"(C)  the  taxpayer  has  paid  any  tax  liability 
for  the  3  preceding  taxable  years  at  the  time 
such  liability  was  due." 

(b)  Effective  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  take  effect  on 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

SEC.  202.  NOTIFICATION  OF  REASONS  FOR  TER- 
MINATION OF  INSTALLMENT  AGREE- 
MENTS. 

(a)  General  Rule.— Subsection  (b)  of  sec- 
tion 6159  (relating  to  extent  to  which  agree- 
ments remain  in  effect)  is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(5)  Notice  requirements.— The  Secretary 
may  not  take  any  action  under  paragraph 
(2).  (3),  or  (4)  unless— 

"(A)  a  notice  of  such  action  is  provided  to 
the  taxpayer  not  later  than  the  day  30  days 
before  the  date  of  such  action,  and 


"(B)  such  notice  Includes  an  explanation 
why  the  Secretary  Intends  to  take  such  ac- 
tion. 

The  preceding  sentence  shall  not  apply  in 
any  case  in  which  the  Secretary  believes 
that  collection  of  any  tax  to  which  an  agree- 
ment under  this  section  relates  is  in  jeop- 
ardy." 

(b)  Conforming  Amendment.— Paragraph 
(3)  of  section  6159(b)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(3)  Subsequent  change  in  financial  con- 
ditions.— If  the  Secretary  makes  a  deter- 
mination that  the  financial  condition  of  a 
taxpayer  with  whom  the  Secretary  has  en- 
tered into  an  agreement  under  subsection  (a) 
has  significantly  changed,  the  Secretary 
may  alter,  modify,  or  terminate  such  agree- 
ment." 

(c)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  take  effect  on  the 
date  6  months  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

SEC.  203.  ADMINISTRATIVE  REVIEW  OF  DENIAL 
OF  REQUEST  FOR,  OR  TERMINATION 
OF,  INSTALLMENT  AGREEMENT. 

(a)  General  Rule.— Section  6159  (relating 
to  agreements  for  payment  of  tax  liability  in 
installments)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(c)  ADMINISTRATIVE  REVIEW.— The  Sec- 
retary shall  establish  procedures  for  an  inde- 
pendent administrative  review  of  denials  of 
requests  for,  or  terminations  of,  installment 
agreements  under  this  section." 

(b)  Effective  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  take  effect  on 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

SEC.  204.  RUNNING  OF  FAILURE  TO  PAY  PENALTY 
SUSPENDED  DURING  PERIOD  IN- 
STALLMENT AGREEMENT  IN  EF- 
FECT. 

(a)  General  Rule.— Section  6651  (relating 
to  penalty  for  failure  to  file  tax  return  or  to 
pay  tax)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(g)  Treatment  of  installment  agree- 
ments Under  Section  6159.— If  an  agreement 
is  entered  into  under  section  6159  for  the 
payment  of  any  tax  in  installments,  the  pe- 
riod during  which  such  agreement  is  in  effect 
shall  be  disregarded  in  determining  the 
amount  of  any  addition  under  paragraph  (2) 
or  (3)  of  subsection  (a)  with  respect  to  such 
tax." 

(b)  Effective  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  to  install- 
ment agreements  entered  into  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

TITLE  III— INTEREST 

SEC.  301.  EXPANSION  OF  AUTHORITY  TO  ABATE 
INTEREST. 

(a)  General  Rule.— Paragraph  (1)  of  sec- 
tion 6404(e)  (relating  to  abatement  of  inter- 
est in  certain  cases)  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  "any  error  or  delay"  each 
place  it  appears  and  inserting  "any  unrea- 
sonable error  or  delay", 

(2)  by  striking  "in  performing  a  ministerial 
act"  each  place  it  appears,  and 

(3)  by  striking  "may  abate"  and  inserting 
"shall  abate  (or  refund)". 

(b)  Clerical  Amendment.— The  subsection 
heading  for  subsection  (e)  of  section  6404  is 
amended  by  striking  "Assessments"  and  in- 
serting "Abatement". 

(c)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  interest 
accruing  with  respect  to  deficiencies  or  pay- 
ments for  taxable  years  beginning  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

SEC.  302.  EXTENSION  OF  INTEREST-FREE  PERIOD 
FOR  PAYMENT  OF  TAX  AFTER  NO- 
TICE AND  DEMAND. 

(a)  General  rule.— Paragraph  (3)  of  sec- 
tion 6601(e)  (relating  to  payments  made  with- 


in 10  days  after  notice  and  demand)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(3)  Payments  made  within  specified  pe- 
riod after  notice  and  demand.— If  notice 
and  demand  is  made  for  payment  of  any 
amount  and  if  such  amount  is  paid  within  21 
days  (10  days  if  the  amount  for  which  such 
notice  and  demand  is  made  equals  or  exceeds 
$100,000)  after  the  date  of  such  notice  and  de- 
mand, interest  under  this  section  on  the 
amount  so  paid  shall  not  be  imposed  for  the 
period  after  the  date  of  such  notice  and  de- 
mand." 

(b)  Effective  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  in  the 
case  of  any  notice  and  demand  given  after 
the  date  6  months  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 

SEC.  303.  EQUALIZATION  OF  INTEREST  RATES. 

(a)  General  Rule.— Paragraph  (1)  of  sec- 
tion 6621(a)  (defining  overpayment  rate)  is 
amended  by  striking  "2  percentage  points" 
and  inserting  "3  percentage  points". 

(b)  Effective  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  for  pur- 
poses of  determining  interest  for  periods 
after  December  31.  1992. 

TITLE  IV— JOINT  RETURNS 

SEC.  401.  REQUIREMENT  OF  SEPARATE  DEFI- 
CIENCY NOTICES  IN  CERTAIN  CASES. 

(a)  General  Rule.— Paragraph  (2)  of  sec- 
tion 6212(b)  (relating  to  address  for  notice  of 
deficiency)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(2)  Joint  income  tax  return.— In  the  case 
of  a  joint  income  tax  return  filed  by  a  hus- 
band and  wife,  any  notice  of  deficiency  (de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (1))  may  be  a  single 
joint  notice,  except  that  if^ 

"(A)  such  spouses  did  not  file  a  joint  re- 
turn within  each  other  for  the  most  recent 
taxable  year  for  which  data  are  available  on 
the  master  files  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service,  or 

"(B)  the  Secretary  has  been  notified  by  ei- 
ther spouse  that  separate  residences  have 
been  established, 

then,  in  lieu  of  the  single  joint  notice,  a  du- 
plicate original  of  the  joint  notice  shall  be 
sent  by  certified  mail  or  registered  mail  to 
each  spouse  at  such  spouse's  last  known  ad- 
dress." 

(b)  EFFEcmvE  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  take  effect  on 
the  date  6  months  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 

SEC.  402.  DISCLOSURE  OF  COLLECTION  ACTIVI- 
TIES. 

(a)  General  Rule.— Subsection  (e)  of  sec- 
tion 6103  (relating  to  disclosure  to  persons 
having  material  interest)  is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(8)  Disclosure  of  collection  activities 
WITH  respect  to  JOINT  RETURN.— If  any  defi- 
ciency of  tax  with  respect  to  a  joint  return 
is  assessed  and  the  individuals  filing  such  re- 
turn are  no  longer  married  or  no  longer  re- 
side in  the  same  household,  upon  request  in 
writing  of  either  of  such  individuals,  the  Sec- 
retary may  disclose  in  writing  to  the  individ- 
ual making  the  request  whether  the  Sec- 
retary has  attempted  to  collect  such  defi- 
ciency from  such  other  individual,  the  gen- 
eral nature  of  such  collection  activities,  and 
the  amount  collected." 

(b)  Effective  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  take  effect  on 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

SEC.  403.  JOINT  RETURN  MAY  BE  MADE  AFTER 
SEPARATE  RETURNS  WITHOUT  FULL 
PAYMENT  OF  TAX. 

(a)  General  Rule.— Paragraph  (2)  of  sec- 
tion 6013(b)  (relating  to  limitations  on  filing 


of  joint  return  after  filing  separate  returns) 
is  amended  by  striking  subparagraph  (A)  and 
redesignating  the  following  subparagraphs 
accordingly. 

(b)  Effective  Date.- The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

SEC.  404.  REPRESENTATION  OF  ABSENT  DI- 
VORCED OR  SEPARATED  SPOUSE  BY 
OTHER  SPOUSE. 

(a)  In  General.— Section  7605  (relating  to 
time  and  place  of  examination)  is  amended 
by  redesignating  subsection  (c)  as  subsection 
(d)  and  by  inserting  after  subsection  (b)  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(c)  Representation  of  Absent  Divorced 
OR  Separated  Spouse  by  Other  Spouse.— In 
the  case  of  an  examination  of  an  individual 
with  respect  to  a  joint  Income  tax  return 
filed  by  such  Individual  and  the  individual's 
spouse  who  is  no  longer  married  to  such  indi- 
vidual or  no  longer  resides  in  the  same 
household  and  is  absent  from  such  examina- 
tion, the  individual  may  not  represent  the 
absent  spouse  at  the  examination  unless  the 
absent  spouse  acknowledges  such  representa- 
tion in  writing." 

(b)  Effective  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  take  effect  on 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

TITLE  V— COLLECTION  ACTIVITIES 
SEC.  Ml.  NOTICE  OF  PROPOSED  DEHCIENCY. 

(a)  In  General.— Subchapter  B  of  chapter 
63  (relating  to  assessment)  is  amended  by  in- 
serting after  section  6211  the  following  new 
section: 

"SEC.  8211 A  NOTICE  OF  PROPOSED  DEnCIENCY. 

"(a)  In  General.— If,  after  the  examination 
of  a  return,  the  Secretary  determines  that 
there  may  be  a  deficiency  in  respect  of  any 
tax  imposed  by  subtitle  A  or  B  or  chapter  41, 
42,  43.  44,  or  45,  the  Secretary  shall  send  a  no- 
tice of  proposed  deficiency  to  the  taxpayer 
by  certified  mail  or  registered  mail  to  an  ad- 
dress as  determined  under  section  6212(b). 

"(b)  Timing  of  Notice.— 

"(1)  In  general.— The  mailing  of  the  no- 
tice of  proposed  deficiency  shall  precede  any 
mailing  of  a  deficiency  notice  under  section 
6212  by  at  least  60  days. 

"(2)  Agreement  to  suspend  period  of  lim- 
itations.— If  less  than  a  6-month  period  re- 
mains in  the  period  of  limitations  provided 
in  section  6501.  6502,  or  6229.  the  taxpayer 
may  agree,  in  writing,  to  a  period  of  suspen- 
sion of  such  period  of  limitations  in  order  to 
allow  the  Secretary  to  send  a  notice  of  pro- 
posed deficiency. 

"(c)  No  Notice  in  jeopardy  Assessment.— 
Paragraph  (1)  shall  not  apply  if  the  Sec- 
retary makes  a  jeopardy  assessment." 

(b)  Conforming  amendment.— Section  6503 
(relating  to  suspension  of  running  of  period 
of  limitation)  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
subsection  (i)  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(j)  Suspension  Pending  Notice.— The  run- 
ning of  the  period  of  limitations  provided  in 
section  6501,  6502,  or  6229  on  the  making  of 
assessments  or  the  collection  by  levy  or  a 
proceeding  In  court,  in  respect  of  any  defi- 
ciency defined  in  section  6211A(a)  shall  be 
suspended  for  any  period  described  in  section 
6211A(b)(2)." 

(c)  Clerical  Amendment.— The  table  of 
sections  for  subchapter  B  of  chapter  63  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  the  item  relating 
to  section  6211  the  following  new  item: 

"Sec.  6211A.  Notice  of  proposed  deficiency." 
(c)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  take  effect  with 
respect  to  deficiencies  determined  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 


SEC.   SOS.   MODIFICATIONS  TO   LKN   AND   LEVY 
PROVISIONS. 

(a)  Withdrawal  of  Certain  Notices.— Sec- 
tion 6323  (relating  to  validity  and  priority 
against  certain  persons)  Is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sub- 
section: 

"(j)  Withdrawal  of  Notice  in  Certain  Cir- 
cumstances.- 

"(1)  In  general.— The  Secretary  may  with- 
draw a  notice  of  a  lien  filed  under  this  sec- 
tion and  this  chapter  shall  be  applied  as  if 
the  withdrawn  notice  had  not  been  filed,  if 
the  Secretary  determines  that— 

"(A)  the  filing  of  such  notice  was  pre- 
mature or  otherwise  not  in  accordance  with 
administrative  procedures  of  the  Secretary, 

"(B)  the  taxpayer  has  entered  into  an 
agreement  under  section  6159  to  satisfy  the 
tax  liability  for  which  the  lien  was  imposed 
by  means  of  installment  payments,  unless 
such  agreement  provides  otherwise, 

"(C)  the  withdrawal  of  such  notice  will  fa- 
cilitate the  collection  of  the  tax  liability,  or 

"(D)  with  the  consent  of  the  taxpayer  or 
the  Taxpayer  Advocate,  the  withdrawal  of 
such  notice  would  be  in  the  best  interests  of 
the  taxpayer  and  the  United  States. 
Any  such  withdrawal  shall  be  made  by  filing 
notice  thereof  at  the  same  office  as  the  with- 
drawn notice. 

"(2)  Notice  to  credit  agencies,  etc.— 
Upon  written  request  by  the  taxpayer  with 
respect  to  whom  a  notice  of  a  lien  was  with- 
drawn under  paragraph  (1),  the  Secretary 
shall  promptly  make  reasonable  efforts  to 
notify  credit  reporting  agencies,  and  finan- 
cial institutions  specified  in  such  request,  of 
the  withdrawal  of  such  notice.  Any  such  re- 
quest shall  be  in  such  form  as  the  Secretary 
may  prescribe." 

(b)  Return  of  levied  Property  in  Cer- 
tain Cases.— Section  6343  (relating  to  au- 
thority to  release  levy  and  return  property) 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(d)  Return  of  Property  in  Certain 
Cases.— If— 

"(1)  any  property  has  Ijeen  levied  upon,  and 

"(2)  the  Secretary  determines  that— 

"(A)  the  levy  on  such  property  was  pre- 
mature or  otherwise  not  in  accordance  with 
administrative  procedures  of  the  Secretary, 

"(B)  the  taxpayer  has  entered  into  an 
agreement  under  section  6159  to  satisfy  the 
tax  liability  for  which  the  levy  was  imposed 
by  means  of  installment  payments,  unless 
such  agreement  provides  otherwise, 

"(C)  the  return  of  such  property  will  facili- 
tate the  collection  of  the  tax  liability,  or 

"(D)  with  the  consent  of  the  taxpayer  or 
the  Taxpayer  Advocate,  the  return  of  such 
property  would  be  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
taxpayer  and  the  United  States, 
the  provisions  of  subsection  (b)  shall  apply  in 
the  same  manner  as  if  such  property  had 
been  wrongly  levied  upon,  except  that  no  in- 
terest shall  be  allowed  under  subsection  (c)." 

(c)  Modifications  in  Certain  Levy  Exemp- 
tion Amounts.- 

(1)  Fuel,  etc.— Paragraph  (2)  of  section 
6334(a)  (relating  to  fuel,  provisions,  fur- 
niture, and  personal  effects  exempt  from 
levy)  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  "If  the  taxpayer  is  the  head 
of  a  family,  so"  and  inserting  "So",  and 

(B)  by  striking  "$1,650  ($1,500  In  the  case  of 
levies  issued  during  1969)"  and  inserting 
"$1,700". 

(2)  Books,  etc.— Paragraph  (3)  of  section 
6334(a)  (relating  to  books  and  tools  of  a 
trade,  business,  or  profession  exempt  from 
levy)  is  amended  by  striking  "$1,100  .'$1,050  In 
the  case  of  levies  Issued  during  1969)"  and  in- 
serting "$1,200". 
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(3)  NDEXED  FOR  INFLATION.— Section  6334 
(relat  ng  to  property  exempt  from  levy)  is 
amenc  ed  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
follow  ng  new  subsection: 

"(f)  MPLATiON  Adjustments.— 

"(1)  IN  GENERAL.- In  the  case  of  any  cal- 
endar /ear  beginning  after  1993,  each  dollar 
amoui  t  referred  to  in  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3) 
of  sut  section  (a)  shall  be  increased  by  an 
amoui  t  equal  to — 

'(AJ  such  dollar  amount,  multiplied  by 

'(B)  the  cost-of-living  adjustment  deter- 
mined under  section  1(f)(3),  for  such  calendar 
year.  1  y  substituting  'calendar  year  1992'  for 
'caleni  ar  year  1989'  in  subparagraph  (B) 
thereo ;. 

"(2)  Bounding.— If  any  dollar  amount  after 
being  ncreased  under  paragraph  (1)  is  not  a 
multi]  le  of  $10,  such  dollar  amount  shall  be 
round(  d  to  the  nearest  multiple  of  SIO  (or,  if 
such  d  }llar  amount  is  a  multiple  of  SS,  such 
dollar  unount  shall  be  increased  to  the  next 
higher  multiple  of  $10)." 

(d)  E  FFECTivE  Dates.- 

(1)  iN  general.— Except  as  provided  in 
paragr  iph  (2),  the  amendments  made  by  this 
sectioi  shall  talie  effect  on  the  date  of  the 
enactr  lent  of  this  Act. 

iXEMPT    AMOUNTS.— The    amendments 

y  subsection  (c)  shall  take  effect  with 

to  levies  issued  after  December  31, 
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.  OFFERS-IN-COMPROMISE. 

(Ieneral  Rule. — Subsection  (a)  of  sec- 
71  !2  (relating  to  compromises)  is  amend- 
i  dding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
sfntence:  "The  Secretary  may  make 
compromise  in  any  case  where  the 
Secretary  determines  that  such  compromise 
would  be  in  the  best  interests  of  the  United 
SUtes 
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iBW  Requirements.— Subsection  (b) 
7122  (relating  to  records)  is  amend- 
triking  "$500."  and  inserting  "$50,000. 
Howev  ir,  such  compromise  shall  be  subject 
to  cor  tinuing  quality  review  by  the  Sec- 
retary 
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Nondisclosure    of    Offers-in-Com- 
ON  Unpaid  Tax  Liabilities  Under 
—Paragraph  (1)  of  section  6103(k)  (re- 
X)  disclosure  of  certain  returns  and  re- 
ir  formation  for  tax  administration  pur- 
is   amended   by   adding  at   the   end 
the   following   new   sentence:    "The 
preceding  sentence  shall  not  apply  to  any  ac- 
offer-in-compromise    if    the    unpaid 
of  such  liability  is  less  than  $50,000." 
Sf-fective    Date.— The    amendments 
this  section  shall  take  effect  on  the 
the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

.  NOTIFICATION  OF  EXAMINA'nON. 

General.— Subsection  (b)  of  section 
(relating  to  restrictions  on  examination 
■  taxi  a.yer)  is  amended  by  inserting  "No  ex- 
aminal  ion  described  in  subsection  (a)  shall 
be  ma  le  unless  the  Secretary  notifies  the 
;r  in  writing  by  mail  to  an  address  de- 
termin  "d  under  section  6212(b)  that  the  tax- 
payer p  under  examination  and  provides  the 
r  with  an  explanation  of  the  process 
as  des<±-ibed  in  section  7521(b)(1)."  before  "No 
taxpay  )r 


ly 


:onforming    Amendment.— Paragraph 

^ction  7521(b)  (relating  to  safeguards) 

by  striking  "or  at". 

ilFFECTivE    Date.- The    amendments 

this  section  shall  take  effect  on  the 

the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

St4.  REMOVAL  OF  CERTAIN  LtMITS  ON  RE- 
COVERY OF  CIVIL  DAMAGES  FOR  UN- 
AUTHORIZED COLLECTION  ACTIONS. 

(a)  STANDARD  OF  CONDUCT.— Subsection  (a) 
of  sect  on  7433  (relating  to  civil  damages  for 
certaiq  unauthorized  collection  actions)  is 


amended  by  striking  "recklessly  or  inten- 
tionally" and  inserting  "negligently". 

(b)  DOLLAR  Limit  removed.— Section 
7433(b)  (relating  to  damages)  is  amended  by 
striking  "the  lesser  of  $100,000  or". 

(c)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  actions 
by  officers  or  employees  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

SEC.     506.     SAFEGUARDS     RELATING     TO     DES- 
IGNATED SUMMONS.  % 

(a)  Standard  of  Review.— Subparagraph 
(A)  of  section  6S03(k)(2)  (defining  designated 
summons)  is  amended  by  striking  "and"  at 
the  end  of  clause  (i),  by  redesignating  clause 
(ii)  as  clause  (ill),  and  by  inserting  after 
clause  (1)  the  following  new  clause: 

"(ii)  the  determination  of  such  tax  before 
the  expiration  of  such  period  cannot  be  made 
accurately  as  a  result  of  the  delay  or  other 
action  by  the  taxpayer,  and". 

(b)  Specific  Requirements  for  Issuance.— 

(1)  In  General.— Paragraph  (1)  of  section 
6S03(k)  (relating  to  extension  in  case  of  cer- 
tain summonses)  is  amended  by  inserting 
"and  the  requirements  of  paragraplis  (4)  and 
(5)  are  met"  after  "corporation". 

(2)  Specific  requirements.— Section 
6503(k)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraphs; 

"(4)  General  requirements  for  issuance 
OF  SUMMONS.— The  requirements  of  this  para- 
graph are  met  if— 

"(A)  the  Secretary  has  not  had  at  least  3 
years  to  complete  the  assessment  of  the  tax, 

"(B)  the  taxpayer  has  refused  to  extend  the 
period  prescribed  in  section  6501  for  such  as- 
sessment for  at  least  2  years,  or 

"(C)  with  respect  to  information  for  which 
the  Secretary  has  previously  made  a  written 
request — 

"(i)  the  person  to  be  summoned  had  suffi- 
cient time  to  respond  to  such  request  before 
the  issuance  of  the  summons,  and 

"(11)  such  person  failed  substantially  to 
comply  with  such  request. 

"(5)  Notice  requirements.— The  require- 
ments of  this  paragraph  are  met  if  the  Sec- 
retary notifies  the  person  to  be  summoned 
of— 

"(A)  the  Secretary's  intent  to  issue  a  des- 
ignated summons, 

"(B)  the  reasons  why  such  person  failed 
substantially  to  comply  with  a  previous 
written  request  for  information,  and 

"(C)  the  i)erson's  right  to  an  interview 
with  the  Secretary  within  15  days  of  such  no- 
tice." 

(c)  Proceeding  to  Quash,  etc.— Section 
6503(k),  as  amended  by  subsection  (b),  is  fur- 
ther amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(6)  Proceeding  to  Quash,  etc.— 
"(A)  In  general.— Notwithstanding  any 
other  law  or  rule  of  law,  any  person  to  whom 
a  designated  summons  is  issued  shall  have 
the  right  to  begin  a  proceeding  to  quash  or 
modify  the  summons  or  to  terminate  the 
suspension  under  paragraph  (1)  not  later 
than  the  10th  day  after  the  day  such  sum- 
mons was  issued.  In  any  such  proceeding,  the 
Secretary  may  seek  to  compel  compliance 
with  such  summons. 

"(B)  Jurisdiction.— The  United  States  dis- 
trict court  for  the  district  in  which  the  per- 
son (to  whom  the  designated  summons  is  is- 
sued) resides  or  is  found  shall  have  jurisdic- 
tion to  hear  any  proceeding  brought  under 
subparagraph  (A).  An  order  denying  the  peti- 
tion shall  be  deemed  a  final  order  which  may 
be  appealed." 

(d)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  summons 


issued  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

TITLE  VI— INFORMATION  RETURNS 

SEC.  601.  PHONE  NUMBER  OF  PERSON  PROVID- 
ING PAYEE  STATEMENTS  REQUIRED 
TO  BE  SHOWN  ON  SUCH  STATEMENT. 

(a)  General  Rule.— The  following  provi- 
sions are  each  amended  by  striking  "name 
and  address"  and  inserting  "name,  address, 
and  phone  number  of  the  information  con- 
tact": 

(1)  Section  6041(d)(1). 

(2)  Section  6041A(e)(l). 

(3)  Section  6042(c)(1). 

(4)  Section  6044(e)(1). 

(5)  Section  6045(b)(1). 

(6)  Section  6049(c )( 1  )(A). 

(7)  Section  6050B(b)(l). 

(8)  Section  6050H(d)(l). 

(9)  Section  60501(e)(1). 

(10)  Section  6050J(e). 

(11)  Section  6050K(b)(l). 

(12)  Section  6050N(b)(l). 

(b)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  to  state- 
ments required  to  be  furnished  after  Decem- 
ber 31,  1992  (determined  without  regard  to 
any  extension). 

SEC.  602.  CIVIL  DAMAGES  FOR  FRAUDULENT  FIL- 
ING OF  INFORMATION  RETURNS 

(a)  General  Rule.— Subchapter  B  of  chapi- 
ter 76  (relating  to  proceedings  by  taxpayers 
and  third  parties)  is  amended  by  redesignat- 
ing section  7434  as  section  7435  and  by  insert- 
ing after  section  7433  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: 

"SEC.  7434.  CIVIL  DAMAGES  FOR  FRAUDULENT 
FILING  OF  INFORMATION  RETURNS. 

"(a)  In  General.— If  any  person  willfully 
files  a  false  or  fraudulent  information  return 
with  respect  to  payments  purported  to  be 
made  to  any  other  person,  such  other  person 
may  bring  a  civil  action  for  damages  against 
the  person  so  filing  such  return. 

"(b)  Damages. — In  any  action  brought 
under  subsection  (a),  upon  a  finding  of  liabil- 
ity on  the  part  of  the  defendant,  the  defend- 
ant shall  be  liable  to  the  plaintiff  in  an 
amount  equal  to  the  greater  of  $5,000  or  the 
sum  of— 

"(1)  any  actual  damages  sustained  by  the 
plaintiff  as  a  proximate  result  of  the  filing  of 
the  false  or  fraudulent  information  return 
(including  any  costs  attributable  to  resolv- 
ing deficiencies  asserted  as  a  result  of  such 
filing),  and 

"(2)  the  costs  of  the  action. 

"(c)  Period  for  Bringing  Action.— Not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  law,  an 
action  to  enforce  the  liability  created  under 
this  section  may  be  brought  without  regard 
to  the  amount  in  controversy  and  may  be 
brought  only  within  6  years  after  the  filing 
of  the  false  or  fraudulent  information  return. 

"(d)  Information  return.— For  purposes 
of  this  section,  the  term  'information  return' 
means  any  statement  described  in  section 
6724(d)(1)(A)." 

(b)  Clerical  amendment.— The  table  of 
sections  for  subchapter  B  of  chapter  76  is 
amended  by  striking  the  item  relating  to 
section  7434  and  inserting  the  following: 

"Sec.  7434.  Civil  damages  for  fraudulent  fil- 
ing of  information  returns. 
"Sec.  7435.  Cross  references." 

(c)  Effective  date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  false  or 
fraudulent  information  returns  filed  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

SEC.  603.  REQUIREMENT  TO  CONDUCT  REASON- 
ABLE INVESTIGATIONS  OF  INFORMA- 
TION RETURNS. 

(a)  General  Rule.— Section  6201  (relating 
to  assessment  authority)  is  amended  by  re- 
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designating  subsection  (d)  as  subsection  (e) 
and  by  inserting  after  subsection  (c)  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(d)  Required  Reasonable  Investioa-hon 
OF  Information  Returns.— If  a  taxpayer  as- 
serts a  reasonable  dispute  with  respect  to 
any  item  of  income  reported  on  an  informa- 
tion return  filed  with  the  Secretary  under 
chapter  61  by  a  third  party,  the  Secretary, 
when  making  a  determination  of  a  deficiency 
based  on  such  information  return,  shall  have 
the  burden  of  proof  with  respect  to  such  de- 
termination unless  the  Secretary  has  con- 
ducted a  reasonable  investigation  to  cor- 
roborate the  accuracy  of  such  information 
return." 

(b)     Effective     Date.— The     amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  take  effect  on 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
TITLE  VII— MODIFICATIONS  TO  PENALTY 

FOR   FAILURE   TO   COLLECT   AND    PAY 

OVERTAX 
SEC.  701.  TRUST  FUND  TAXES. 

(a)  In  General.— Section  6672  (relating  to 
failure  to  collect  and  pay  over  tax,  or  at- 
tempt to  evade  or  defeat  tax)  is  amended  by 
redesignating  subsection  (b)  as  subsection  (c) 
and  by  inserting  after  subsection  (a)  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(b)  Preliminary  Notice  and  Declara- 
tory Judgment  Proceeding.— 

"(1)  Preliminary  notice.— No  penalty 
shall  be  imposed  under  subsection  (a)  unless 
the  Secretary  notifies  the  taxpayer  in  writ- 
ing by  mail  to  an  address  as  determined 
under  section  6212(b)  that  the  taxpayer  shall 
be  subject  to  an  assessment  of  such  penalty 
and  provides  the  taxpayer  with  an  expla- 
nation of  the  declaratory  judgment  process 
under  paragraph  (3). 

"(2)  Timing  of  notice.— The  mailing  of  the 
notice  described  in  paragraph  (1)  shall  pre- 
cede any  notice  and  demand  of  any  penalty 
under  subsection  (a)  by  at  least  60  days. 

"(3)  Declaratory  judgment.— 

"(A)  In  general.— In  a  case  of  an  actual 
controversy  involving  a  determination  by 
the  Secretary  with  respect  to  the  taxpayer's 
liability  for  the  penalty  imposed  under  sub- 
section (a),  upon  the  filing  of  an  appropriate 
pleading,  the  Tax  Court  may  make  a  declara- 
tion with  respect  to  such  liability.  Any  such 
declaration  shall  have  the  force  and  effect  of 
a  decision  of  the  Tax  Court  and  shall  be 
reviewable  as  such. 

"(B)  Exhaustion  of  administrative  rem- 
edies.—The  Tax  Court  shall  not  issue  a  de- 
claratory judgment  or  decree  under  this 
paragraph  in  any  proceeding  unless  it  deter- 
mines that  the  petitioner  has  exhausted  ad- 
ministrative remedies  available  to  the  peti- 
tioner within  the  Internal  Revenue  Service. 

"(C)  Time  for  bringing  action.— No  pro- 
ceeding may  be  initiated  under  this  para- 
graph by  any  person  unless  the  pleading  is 
filed  before  the  31st  day  after  the  day  the  no- 
tice under  paragraph  (1)  is  mailed  to  such 
person." 

(b)  Conforming  Amendments.— Section 
6672  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  paragraphs  (4)  and  (5)  of 
subsection  (c)  (as  redesignated  by  this  sec- 
tion), and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subsections: 

"(e)  Suspension  of  Running  of  Period  of 
Limitations  on  Collection.— The  running  of 
the  period  of  limitations  provided  in  section 
6502  on  the  collection  by  levy  or  by  a  pro- 
ceeding in  court  in  respect  to  any  penalty 
under  subsection  (a)  shall  be  suspended  for 
the  period  during  which  the  Secretary  is  pro- 
hibited from  collecting  the  penalty  by  levy 
or  a  proceeding  in  court. 
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"(f)  JEOPARDY  COLLECTION.— If  the  Sec- 
retary makes  a  finding  that  the  collection  of 
the  penalty  is  in  Jeopardy,  nothing  in  this 
section  shall  prevent  the  immediate  collec- 
tion of  such  penalty." 

(c)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  in  the  case 
of  failures  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

SEC.  702.  DISCLOSURE  OF  CERTAIN  INFORMA- 
TION WHERE  MORE  THAN  1  PERSON 
SUBJECT  TO  PENALTY. 

(a)  In  General.— Subsection  (e)  of  section 
6103  (relating  to  disclosure  to  persons  having 
material  interest),  as  amended  by  section 
402,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(9)  Disclosure  of  certain  information 

where  more  than  I  PERSON  SUBJECT  TO  PEN- 
ALTY UNDER  SECTION  6672.— If  the  Secretary 
determines  that  a  person  is  liable  for  a  pen- 
alty under  section  6672(a)  with  respect  to  any 
failure,  upon  request  in  writing  of  such  per- 
son, the  Secretary  may  disclose  in  writing  to 
such  person — 

"(A)  the  name  of  any  other  person  whom 
the  Secretary  has  determined  to  be  liable  for 
such  penalty  with  respect  to  such  failure, 
and 

"(B)  whether  the  Secretary  has  attempted 
to  collect  such  penalty  from  such  other  per- 
son, the  general  nature  of  such  collection  ac- 
tivities, and  the  amount  collected." 

(b)  Effective  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  take  effect  on 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

SEC.  703.  NO  PENALTY  IF  PROMPT  NOnFICA-nON 
OF  THE  SECRETARY. 

(a)  In  General.— Section  6672  (relating  to 
failure  to  collect  and  pay  over  tax,  or  at- 
tempt t,o  evade  or  defeat  tax),  as  amended  by 
section  701,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(d)  Penalty  Not  Applicable  Where 
Prompt  Notification  of  failure.— 

"(1)  IN  general.— A  person  shall  not  be  lia- 
ble for  any  penalty  under  subsection  (a)  by 
reason  of  any  failure  referred  to  in  sub- 
section (a)  if— 

"(A)  such  person  is  not  a  sigmificant  owner 
of  the  trade  or  business  with  respect  to 
which  such  failure  occurred, 

"(B)  such  person  notifies  the  Secretary  (in 
such  manner  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe) 
that  such  failure  has  occurred  within  10  days 
after  the  date  of  such  failure,  and 

"(C)  such  notification  was  before  any  no- 
tice by  the  Secretary  to  any  person  with  re- 
spect to  such  failure. 

"(2)  Significant  owner  defined.— For  pur- 
poses of  paragraph  (1).  the  term  'significant 
owner'  means— 

"(A)  any  person  holding  an  interest  as  a 
proprietor  in  a  trade  or  business  carried  on 
as  a  proprietorship,  and 

"(B)  in  the  case  of  a  trade  or  business  con- 
ducted by  a  corporation  or  partnership,  any 
person  who  is  a  5-percent  owner  (as  defined 
In  section  416(i)(l))  in  such  corporation  or 
partnership,  as  the  case  may  be." 

(b)  Effective  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  in  the 
case  of  failures  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

SEC.  704.  PENALTIES  UNDER  SECTION  6672. 

(a)  Public  information  Requirements.— 
The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or  the  Sec- 
retary's delegate  (hereafter  in  this  section 
referred  to  as  the  "Secretary")  shall  take 
such  actions  as  may  be  appropriate  to  ensure 
that  employees  are  aware  of  their  respon- 
sibilities under  the  Federal  tax  depository 
system,  the  circumstances  under  which  em- 
ployees may  be  liable  for  the  penalty  im- 


posed by  section  6672  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1986,  and  the  responsibility  to 
promptly  report  to  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  any  failure  referred  to  in  subsection 
(a)  of  such  section  6672.  Such  actions  shall 
include— 

(1)  printing  of  a  warning  on  deposit  coupon 
booklets  and  the  appropriate  tax  returns 
that  certain  employees  may  be  liable  for  the 
penalty  imposed  by  such  section  6672,  and 

(2)  the  development  of  a  special  informa- 
tion packet. 

(b)  Board  Members  of  Tax-Exempt  Ohqa- 
nizations.— 

(1)  Voluntary  board  members.— The  pen- 
alty under  section  6672  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1986  shall  not  be  imposed  on  un- 
paid, volunteer  members  of  any  board  of 
trustees  or  directors  of  an  organization  re- 
ferred to  in  section  501  of  such  Code  to  the 
extent  such  members  do  not  participate  in 
the  day-to-day  or  financial  operations  of  the 
organization. 

(2)  Development  of  explanatory  mate- 
rials.— The  Secretary  shall  develop  mate- 
rials explaining  the  circumstances  under 
which  board  members  of  tax-exempt  organi- 
zations (including  voluntary  members)  may 
be  subject  to  penalty  under  section  6672  of 
such  Code.  Such  materials  shall  be  made 
available  to  tax-exempt  organizations. 

(3)  ms  INSTRUCTIONS.— The  Secretary  shall 
clarify  the  instructions  to  Internal  Revenue 
Service  employees  on  the  application  of  the 
penalty  under  section  6672  of  such  Code  with 
regard  to  voluntary  members  of  boards  of 
trustees  or  directors  of  tax-exempt  organiza- 
tions. 

(c)  Prompt  NoriFiCA-noN.- To  the  maxi- 
mum extent  practicable,  the  Secretary  shall 
notify  all  persons  who  have  failed  to  make 
timely  and  complete  deposit  of  any  taxes  of 
such  failure  within  30  days  after  the  date  on 
which  the  Secretary  is  first  aware  of  such 
failure. 

TITLE  VIII— AWARDING  OF  COSTS  AND 
CERTAIN  FEES 
SEC.  801.  DEFINITION  OF  PREVAILING  PARIY. 

(a)  In  General.— Subparagraph  (A)  of  sec- 
tion 743(Kc)(4)  (defining  prevailing  party)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(A)  IN  GENERAL.- The  term  'prevailing 
party'  means  any  party  in  any  proceeding  to 
which  subsection  (a)  applies  (other  than  the 
United  States  or  any  creditor  of  the  tax- 
payer involved) — 

"(i)  which— 

"(I)  has  substantially  prevailed  with  re- 
spect to  the  amount  in  controversy,  or 

"(II)  has  substantially  prevailed  with  re- 
spect to  the  most  significant  issue  or  set  of 
issues  presented,  and 

"(ii)  which  meets  the  requirements  of  the 
first  sentence  of  section  2412(d)(1)(B)  of  title 
28,  United  States  Code  (as  in  effect  on  Octo- 
ber 22,  1986),  except  to  the  extent  differing 
procedures  are  established  by  rule  of  any 
court  and,  and  which  meets  the  requirements 
of  secUon  2412(d)(2)(B)  of  such  title  28  (as  so 
in  effect)." 

(b)  Costs  Denied  Where  position  of  Unit- 
ed States  is  Substantially  Jus-hfied.- 
Subsection  (b)  of  section  7430  (relating  to 
limitations)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(5)  Costs  Denied  Where  Position  of 
United  States  is  Substantially  justi- 
fied.—No  award  for  reasonable  litigation 
and  administrative  costs  may  be  made  under 
subsection  (a)  if  the  position  of  United 
States  is  substantially  justified." 

SEC.    802.   COMMENCEMENT   DATE   OF   REASON- 
ABLE  ADMINISTRATIVE  COSTS. 

(a)  In  General.— The  second  sentence  of 
section  7430(c)(2)  (defining  reasonable  admin- 
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istrati^e  coats)  Is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Such  term  shall  only  Include  costa  Incurred 
on  or  1  fter  the  earlier  of  (1)  the  date  of  the 
notice  of  proposed  deficiency  under  section 
6211A  c  r  similar  notice  of  assessment  or  pro- 
posed )  ssessment,  or  (ii)  the  date  of  the  no- 
tice of  ieflciency. 

(b)  C  )NF0RMINO  AMENDMENT.— Clause  (1)  Of 

sectloii  7430<c)(7)(B)  (defining  position  of 
United  States)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows, 
•(i)  t  le  date  of  the  notice  of  proposed  defi- 
ciency under  section  62UA  or  similar  notice 
of  assei  sment  or  proposed  assessment,  or". 

SEC.  801  .  INCREASED  LIMIT  ON  ATTORNEY  FEES. 

ParaiTaph  (1)  of  section  7430(c)  (defining 

reasonjble  litigation  costs)  is  amended  by 

clause  (111)  and  inserting  the  follow- 
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reasonable  fees  paid  or  incurred  for 
of  attorneys  in  connection  with 
proceeding,  except  that  such  fees 
be  in  excess  of  $150  per  hour  unless 
determines  that  a  special  factor, 
the  limited  availability  of  qualified 
for   such   proceeding,    justifies   a 
rate. 

case  of  any  calendar  year  beginning 

the  dollar  amount  referred  to  in 

(ill)  shall  be  increased  by  an  amount 

o  such  dollar  amount,  multiplied  by 

-of-livlng    adjustment    determined 

ectlon  1(f)(3),  for  such  calendar  year, 

calendar  year  1992'  for  'cal- 

ear  1989'  in  subparagraph  (B)  thereof. 

dollar  amount  after  being  increased 

ihe  preceding  sentence  is  not  a  mul- 

SIO,   such   dollar   amount  shall   be 

to  the  nearest  multiple  of  $10  (or,  if 

amount  is  a  multiple  of  $5,  such 

imount  shall  be  increased  to  the  next 

of  $10)." 

I.  FAILURE  TO  AGREE  TO  EXTENSION  NOT 
TAKEN  INTO  ACCOUNT. 

(1)  of  section  7430(b)  (relating  to 

that  administrative  remedies  be 

is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 

the   following  new   sentence:    "Any 

to  agree  to  an  extension  of  the  time 

assessment  of  any  tax  shall  not  be 

nto  account  for  purposes  of  determin- 

the  prevailing  party  meets  the 

of  the  preceding  sentence." 

EFFECTIVE  DATE. 

imendments  made  by  this  title  shall 
n  the  case  of  notices  made  and  pro- 
commenced  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
of  this  Act. 
TITLE  IX— OTHER  PROVISIONS 
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REQUIRED  CONTENT  OF  CERTAIN 
NOTICES. 

BNERAL  Rule.— Subsection  (a)  of  sec- 

(relating  to  content  of  tax  due,  defi- 

and  other  notices)  is  amended  by 

"shall  describe  the  basis  for,  and 

"  and  inserting  "shall  set  forth  the 

which  are  the  basis  for.  and 

identify". 

Effective    Date.— The    amendment 

ly  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  to  notices 

the  date  6  months  after  the  date  of 

enlictment  of  this  Act. 

PROTECTION  FOR  TAXPAYERS  WHO 
RELY  ON  CERTAIN  GUIDANCE  OF 
THE  INTERNAL  REVENUE  SERVICE. 

General.— Section  7805  (relating  to 

,nd  regulations)  is  amended  by  adding 

end  thereof  the  following  new  sub- 


PROTEcrnoN  FOR  Taxpayers  Who  Rely 

Guidance.— If  a  taxpayer  other 

corporation   takes  any   position  or 

ictlon  in  reasonable  reliance  on  guid- 


ance published  by  the  Secretary  in  a  press 
release,  information  release,  or  Revenue  Rul- 
ing, such  position  or  other  action  taken  by 
such  taxpayer  shall  be  treated  as  consistent 
with  the  provision  to  which  such  guidance 
relates.  Any  subsequent  guidance  published 
by  the  Secretary  in  any  form  shall  not  have 
the  effect  of  treating  such  position  or  other 
action  as  being  inconsistent  with  such  provi- 
sion for  the  period  before  the  date  the  subse- 
quent guidance  is  published." 

(b)  EFFECTIVE  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  in  cases 
where  the  initial  guidance  is  published  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

SEC.  903.  RELIEF  FROM  RETROACTIVE  APPLICA- 
TION OF  TREASURY  DEPARTMENT 
REGULATION& 

(a)  In  General. — Subsection  (b)  of  section 
7805  (relating  to  rules  and  regulations)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  RETROACTIVITY  OF  REGULATIONS.— 

"(1)  IN  GENERAL.- Any  final,  temporary,  or 
proposed  regulation  issued  by  the  Secretary 
shall  apply  prospectively  from  the  date  of 
publication  of  such  regulation  in  the  Federal 
Register. 

"(2)  CONGRESSIONAL  AUTHORIZATION.— The 

prospective  only  treatment  of  paragraph  (1) 
may  be  superseded  by  a  specific  legislative 
grant  from  Congress  authorizing  the  Sec- 
retary to  prescribe  the  effective  date  with  re- 
spect to  a  statutory  provision." 

(b)  EFFECTIVE  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  with  respect 
to  any  temporary  or  proposed  regulation 
published  as  a  final  regulation  after  Feb- 
ruary 20,  1992. 

SEC.  904.  REQUIRED  NOTICE  OF  CERTAIN  PAY- 
MENTS. 

If  any  payment  Is  received  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  or  the  Secretary's 
delegate  (hereafter  in  the  section  referred  to 
as  the  "Secretary")  from  any  taxpayer  and 
the  Secretary  cannot  associate  such  pay- 
ment with  any  outstanding  tax  liability  of 
such  taxpayer,  the  Secretary  shall  make  rea- 
sonable efforts  to  notify  the  taxpayer  of  such 
Inability  within  60  days  after  the  receipt  of 
such  payment. 

SEC.  905.  CERTAIN  COSTS  OF  PREPARING  TAX  RE- 
TURNS FVLLM  DEDUCTIBLE. 

(a)  In  General.— Subsection  (b)  of  section 
67  (relating  to  2-percent  floor  on  miscellane- 
ous Itemized  items)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "and"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (12), 

(2)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (13)  and  inserting  ",  and",  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph: 

"(14)  any  deduction  allowable  for  tax  re- 
turn preparation  expenses." 

(b)  Tax  Return  Preparation  Expenses.— 
Section  67  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(f)  Tax  Return  Preparation  Expenses.— 
For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term  'tax 
return  preparation  expenses'  means  ex- 
penses— 

"(1)  paid  or  incurred  and  allocated  to  the 
preparation  of  the  taxpayer's  return  with  re- 
spect to  the  income  and  expenses  of  an  unin- 
corporated trade  or  business  or  farm,  and 

"(2)  with  respect  to  which  a  deduction  is 
allowable  under  section  162  (determined 
without  regard  to  this  section)." 

(c)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

TAXPAYER  BILL  OF  RIGHTS  2  (T2) 
TITLE  I— TAXPAYER  ADVOCATE 

Sec.  101.  Establishment  of  Position  of  Tax- 
payer Advocate  within  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 


ice.—The  Office  of  the  Taxpayer  Ombudsman 
was  statutorily  created  In  1987  in  the  Omni- 
bus Taxpayer  Bill  of  Rights.  The  Ombuds- 
man is  presently  hired  by  and  reports  di- 
rectly to  the  IRS  Commissioner. 

T2  will  replace  the  Ombudsman  with  the 
new  Office  of  Taxpayer  Advocate.  The  Tax- 
payer Advocate  will  be  appointed  by  the 
President  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate.  This 
will  allow  the  Taxpayer  Advocate  to  play  a 
more  independent  role  in  actively  protecting 
taxpayer  rights.  The  Taxpayer  Advocate  will 
also  have  expanded  authority  as  provided  in 
section  102  and  103  below. 

T2  will  require  the  Taxpayer  Advocate  to 
provide  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Committee  on  Finance  of  the  U.S.  Senate 
the  following  annual  reports: 

1.  Initiatives  the  Taxpayer  Advocate  has 
taken  on  improving  taxpayer  services  and 
IRS  responsiveness. 

2.  Problem  Resolution  Officers  (PROs)  rec- 
ommendations flowing  from  the  field. 

3.  A  summary  of  at  least  20  problems  en- 
countered by  taxpayers,  including  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  nature  of  their  problems. 

4.  Inventory  of  items  in  1,  2,  and  3  for 
which  action  has  been  taken  and  completed 
and  the  result  of  the  action. 

5.  Inventory  of  items  in  1,  2,  and  3  for 
which  action  remains  to  be  completed  and 
the  date  each  item  was  first  identified. 

6.  Inventory  of  items  in  1,  2.  and  3  for 
which  no  action  has  been  taken  along  with 
the  period  each  item  has  remained  on  the  in- 
ventory, the  reasons  for  no  action,  and  the 
IRS  official  responsible  for  implementing  ac- 
tion. 

7.  Identification  of  any  Taxpayer  Assist- 
ance Order  which  was  not  honored  by  the 
IRS  within  3  days  and  the  reason(s)  for 
delay. 

8.  Any  recommendations  for  administra- 
tive and  legislative  action  as  may  be  appro- 
priate to  resolve  problems  encountered  by 
taxpayers. 

9.  Any  information  the  Taxpayer  Advocate 
deems  advisable. 

In  addition,  the  Taxpayer  Advocate  must 
furnish  to  the  tax  writing  committees  Its  an- 
nual objectives,  not  later  than  October  31  of 
each  calendar  year  after  1991. 

All  reports  should  contain  full  and  sub- 
stantive analysis,  in  addition  to  statistical 
information. 

Presently,  the  Office  of  the  Taxpayer  Om- 
budsman carries  out  Its  duties  and  respon- 
sibilities in  the  local  field  offices  through 
the  PRO.  However,  PROs  are  hired,  super- 
vised, reviewed,  and  promoted  by  the  local 
IRS  District  Director,  not  the  ombudsman. 

T2  will  provide  that  the  PRO  will  report  di- 
rectly to  the  Office  of  Taxpayer  Advocate. 

Sec.  102.  Expansion  of  Authority  of  the  Tax- 
payer Advocate  to  Issue  Taxpayer  Assistance 
Orders.— Under  current  law,  section  7811(a) 
authorizes  the  Taxpayer  Ombudsman  to 
issue  a  Taxpayer  Assistance  Order  (TAO)  if, 
in  the  determination  of  the  Ombudsman,  the 
taxpayer  is  suffering  or  about  to  suffer  a 
"significant  hardship"  as  a  result  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  tax  laws  are  being  ad- 
ministered by  the  Secretary. 

T2  eliminates  the  qualifier  of  "significant" 
from  section  7811  to  allow  PROs  to  assist 
taxpayers  in  avoiding  hardship  before  It  oc- 
curs because  the  standard  of  "significant 
hardship"  presupposes  that  a  taxpayer  must 
bear  some  degree  of  hardship  before  any  re- 
lief can  be  afforded. 

Currently  under  section  7811(b),  a  TAO  al- 
lows a  PRO  to  "cease  any  [IRSl  action"  with 
respect    to    a    taxpayer.    However,    section 
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7811(b)  does  not  allow  the  terms  of  a  TAO  to 
authorize  affirmative  steps  to  help  a  tax- 
payer. 

T2  will  authorize  the  terms  of  a  TAO  to 
"cease  any  action,  take  any  action"  with  re- 
spect to  a  taxpayer,  and  therefore,  allow  a 
TAO  to  both  stop  IRS  action  and  to  take  af- 
firmative steps  with  respect  to  a  taxpayer. 
For  example,  the  Taxpayer  Advocate's  new 
scope  of  power  will  specifically  include,  but 
not  be  limited  to,  the  authority  to  (1)  abate 
assessments,  (2)  grant  refund  requests,  and 
(3)  stay  collection  activity.  The  Taxpayer 
Advocate  will  have  the  power  to  grant  au- 
thority to  his  or  her  designees  (i.e.,  the  Prob- 
lems Resolution  Officers). 

Current  law  provides  that  a  TAO  may  be 
modified  or  rescinded  by  the  Ombudsman,  a 
district  director,  a  service  center  director,  a 
compliance  center  director,  a  regional  direc- 
tor of  appeals,  or  any  superior  of  such  per- 
son. 

T2  provides  that  a  TAO  may  be  modified  or 
rescinded  only  by  the  Taxpayer  Advocate 
and/or  the  IRS  Commissioner. 

TITLE  II— MODIFICATIONS  TO  INSTALLMENT 
AGREEMENT  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  201.  Taxpayer's  Right  to  Installment 
Agreement. — ^T2  will  provide  that  an  individ- 
ual taxpayer  has  an  automatic  right  to  an 
installment  agreement  if  the  taxpayer  has 
not  been  delinquent  in  the  previous  3  years 
and  the  liability  Is  under  $10,000.  This  provi- 
sion is  limited  to  individual  taxpayers. 

Sec.  202.  Notification  of  Reasons  for  Termi- 
nation of  In<;taUment  Agreements. — Section 
6159(b)(3)  presently  requires  the  IRS  to  give 
the  taxpayer  a  30-day  notice  before  terminat- 
ing an  installment  agreement,  if  it  is  deter- 
mined that  the  financial  condition  of  the 
taxpayer  has  significantly  changed.  How- 
ever, no  notice  is  required  if  the  taxpayer  de- 
faults for  any  other  reason.  In  these  cases, 
the  IRS  may  unilaterally  terminate  the  in- 
stallment agreement  with  no  notice  to  the 
taxpayer. 

T2  will  require  the  IRS  to  provide  a  tax- 
payer with  a  30-day  notice  before  terminat- 
ing an  installment  agreement  for  any  rea- 
sons except  when  the  collection  of  the  tax  is 
determined  to  be  in  Jeopardy.  In  addition,  T2 
will  require  the  notice  to  include  the 
reason(s)  why  the  IRS  considers  the  install- 
ment agreement  to  be  in  default. 

Sec.  203.  Administrative  Review  of  Termi- 
nation or  Denial  of  Request  for  Installment 
Agreement.— Under  present  law,  a  taxpayer 
has  no  right  to  an  independent  review  of  a 
termination  or  denial  of  his  request  for  an 
installment  agreement. 

T2  will  require  the  IRS  to  establish  proce- 
dures for  an  independent  administrative  re- 
view of  a  termination  of  or  denial  of  a  re- 
quest, for  an  Installment  agrreement.  T2  will 
also  require  the  IRS  to  provide  a  written  re- 
sponse to  a  taxpayer  who  requested  an  in- 
stallment agreement.  The  written  response 
must  state  the  decision  of  the  IRS  and  the 
basis  for  such  decision.  Finally,  T2  will  re- 
quire the  IRS  to  include  in  the  instructions 
for  filing  Federal  income  tax  returns  the 
rules  and  procedures  for  requesting  install- 
ment agreements. 

Sec.  204.  Running  of  Failure  to  Pay  Penalty 
Suspended  During  Period  Installment  Agree- 
ment in  Effect.— Under  present  law,  a  tax- 
payer is  subject  to  "failure  to  pay"  penalties 
even  though  he  or  she  has  agreed  to  pay  his 
or  her  tax  liability  with  interest  by  entering 
into  an  installment  agreement. 

T2  will  amend  section  6651  to  prevent  the 
IRS  from  imposing  the  "failure  to  pay"  pen- 
alty on  taxpayers  during  the  period  in  which 
the  installment  agreement  is  in  effect. 


TITLE  HI— INTEREST 

Sec.  301.  Expansion  of  Authority  to  Abate  In- 
terest.— Section  6404(e)(1)  (Assessment  of  in- 
terest attributable  to  errors  and  delays  by 
the  IRS)  provides  "the  Secretary  may  abate" 
interest  on  "any  deficiency  in  whole  or  in 
part  to  [due  to]  any  error  or  delay  by  an  offi- 
cer or  employee  of  the  IRS  (acting  in  his  of- 
ficial capacity)  in  performing  a  ministerial 
act". 

The  ministerial  act  requirement  too  nar- 
rowly limits  the  possibility  of  relief  to  the 
taxpayer  with  the  result  that  the  IRS  will 
not  abate  interest  even  if  it  is  the  IRS'  fault. 
Further,  IRS  rejection  of  a  taxpayer  request 
to  abate  interest  cannot  be  reviewed  because 
section  6404(e)(1)  provides  no  guidance  for 
courts  as  to  the  appropriate  judicial  review 
standard. 

T2  will  provide  that  the  Secretary  must 
abate  or  refund  interest  attributable  to  un- 
reasonable IRS  errors  and  delays.  The  min- 
isterial act  limitation  will  be  deleted  from 
the  statute,  and  courts  will  use  "unreason- 
able error  or  delay"  as  the  appropriate 
standard  of  review. 

Sec.  302.  Extension  of  Interest-Free  Period  for 
Payment  of  Tax  After  Notice  and  Demand.— 
When  the  IRS  sends  a  first  notice  requesting 
payment  to  a  taxpayer,  section  6601(e)  pro- 
vides a  10-day  interest-free  period  from  the 
date  of  the  notice.  The  iO-day  requirement  Is 
virtually  impossible  to  meet  given  delivery 
time  to  and  from  the  taxpayer  who  is  at- 
tempting to  timely  remit  payment. 

T2  will  extend  taxpayers'  interest-free  pe- 
riod for  payment  of  the  tax  liability  re- 
flected in  the  first  notice  from  10  days  to  21 
days,  when  the  total  tax  liability  on  the  no- 
tice of  deficiency  is  less  than  $100,000. 

Sec.  303.  Equalization  of  Interest  Rates.— 
Section  6621  provides  that  the  government 
pays  to  the  taxpayer  Interest  on  overpay- 
ments at  the  rate  of  2  percentage  points  over 
the  Federal  short-term  rate.  However,  the 
taxpayer  pays  to  the  government  interest  on 
underpayments  at  the  rate  of  3  percentage 
points  over  the  Federal  short-term  rate. 

T2  will  eliminate  the  interest  differential 
between  the  Interest  rate  the  taxpayer  pays 
the  government  on  underpayments  and  the 
Interest  rate  the  IRS  pays  the  taxpayer  on 
overpayments.  This  Is  done  by  increasing  the 
interest  rate  the  government  pays  on  over- 
payments. 

TITLE  rV^JOINT  RETURNS 

Sec.  401.  Requirement  of  Separate  Deficiency 
Notices  in  Certain  Coses.— Section  6212  re- 
quires that,  in  the  case  of  a  joint  tax  return, 
a  notice  of  deficiency  may  be  a  single  joint 
notice  except  if  the  IRS  has  been  notified 
that  separate  residences  have  been  estab- 
lished. Many  taxpayers  are  not  aware  of  the 
need  to  notify  the  IRS  of  a  change  in  resi- 
dence. As  a  result,  many  taxpayers  receive 
no  notice  of  a  possible  tax  deficiency  until 
the  case  has  been  sent  to  the  Collection  Divi- 
sion for  enforcement  action  and  the  oppor- 
tunity for  administration  appeal  has  expired. 

T2  win  require  the  IRS  to  send  a  duplicate 
original  of  the  joint  notice  by  certified  mail 
or  registered  mail  to  the  address  of  the  most 
recent  taxable  year  for  which  the  IRS  has 
data  on  such  spouses  who  do  not  file  a  joint 
return. 

Sec.  402.  Disclosure  of  Collection  Activities.— 
Present  law  does  not  allow  the  IRS  to  Inform 
either  spouse  as  to  the  efforts  of  the  IRS  to 
collect  the  tax  liability  from  the  other 
spouse. 

T2  win  require  that.  If  either  spouse  or 
former  spouse  makes  a  written  request,  the 
IRS  must  disclose  In  writing  whether  the 
IRS  has  attempted  to  collect  the  deficiency 


firom  his  or  her  spouse  or  former  spouse,  the 
general  nature  of  such  collection  activities, 
and  the  amount  collected. 

Sec.  403.  Joint  Return  May  Be  Made  After 
Separate  Returns  Without  Full  Payment  of 
Tax.— Under  section  6013(bK2).  taxpayers, 
who  file  separate  returns  and  subsequently 
determine  that  their  tax  liability  would  have 
been  less  If  they  had  filed  a  joint  return,  may 
not  reduce  their  tax  liability  by  filing  joint- 
ly unless  they  are  able  to  pay  the  entire 
amount  of  the  Joint  return  liability  before 
the  expiration  of  the  3-year  period  for  mak- 
ing the  election. 

T2  will  repeal  the  provision  requiring  full 
payment  of  the  tax  liability  as  a  pre- 
condition to  taxpayers  switching  from  mar- 
ried filing  separately  status  to  married  filing 
jointly  status. 

Sec.  404.  Acknowledgment  of  Absent  Divorced 
or  Separated  Spouse  to  be  Represented  by  Other 
Spouse. — In  the  case  of  divorced  or  separated 
spouses,  T2  will  require  the  absent  spouse's 
signature  to  acknowledge  whether  the  other 
spouse,  may  or  may  not,  represent  the  ab- 
sent spouse  in  an  audit  situation.  No  such 
acknowledgment  is  required  under  current 
law. 

TrrLE  V— COLLECTION  ACTIVITIES 

Sec.  501.  Notice  of  Proposed  £>e/«c»ency.— Cur- 
rent law  does  not  provide  for  any  notice  of 
proposed  deficiency,  however,  the  IRS  does 
issue  these  type  notices  on  its  own  initiative 
(e.g.,  a  30-day  letter). 

T2  will  require  that  the  IRS  issue  a  notice 
of  proposed  deficiency  at  least  60  days  before 
any  final  notice  of  deficiency  under  section 
6212,  thereby  permitting  administrative  ap- 
peal rights.  If  there  are  less  than  six  months 
left  on  the  statute  of  limitations,  then  the 
taxpayer  shall  have  the  option  to  extend  the 
statute  of  limitations  so  that  the  IRS  can 
issue  a  notice  of  proposed  deficiency.  The  no- 
tice requirement  will  not  apply  In  Jeopardy 
assessment  situations. 

Sec.  502.  Modifications  to  Lien  and  Levy  Pro- 
visions.—A  Notice  of  tax  lien  provides  public 
notice  that  a  taxpayer  owes  the  government 
money.  Section  6326(b)  requires  the  IRS  to 
issue  a  Certificate  of  Release  for  such  no- 
tices for  erroneous  liens  only.  This  ex- 
tremely narrow  language  prevents  the  IRS 
from  issuing  the  Release  on  premature  or  in- 
correctly filed  liens. 

T2  will  give  discretion  to  the  IRS  to  re- 
move such  liens  without  prejudice  when  (1) 
the  filing  of  the  notice  was  premature  or  not 
in  accordance  with  administrative  proce- 
dures of  the  IRS;  (2)  the  taxpayer  has  en- 
tered into  an  installment  agreement  for  the 
payment  of  the  tax  liability  with  respect  to 
the  tax  on  which  the  Hen  Is  imposed:  (3)  the 
withdrawal  of  the  lien  will  facilitate  the  col- 
lection of  the  tax  liability;  or  (4)  the  with- 
drawal of  the  lien  would  be  in  the  best  inter- 
est of  the  taxpayer  and  the  United  States 
(with  the  best  interests  of  the  taxpayer  to  be 
determined  by  the  Taxpayer  Advocate). 

T2  win  require  that,  upon  written  request 
by  the  taxpayer  In  the  4  cases  cited  above, 
the  IRS  shall  make  prompt  efforts  to  notify 
the  credit  reporting  agencies  specified  that 
the  notice  has  been  withdrawn.  T2  will  also 
require  the  IRS  to  return  levled-upon-prop- 
erty  to  the  taxpayer  In  the  4  above  cited 
cases. 

T2  will  raise  the  levy  exemption  amounts 
of  $1500  for  personal  property  and  of  $1100  for 
equipment  ajid  property  for  a  trade,  busi- 
ness, or  profession,  which  were  set  in  1990,  to 
the  present  Indexed  amounts. 

Sec.  503.  0//eTS-in-Compromise.— Section 
7122  provides  that  the  IRS  may  settle  a  tax 
debt    pursuant    to    an    offer-in-compromise. 
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over  $500  can  be  accepted  only  if 
for   the   acceptance   are   docu- 
In  detail  and  supported  by  an  opinion 
RS  Chief  Counsel.  Further,  section 
requires    public    disclosure    of    the 
taxpayers  whose  tax  debts  are  com- 
as well  as  the  amount  owed  and 
ambunt  accepted   by  the  Government, 
burdensome  requirements  result  In  the 
pursuing-  the  offer-in-compromise 
settling  even  small  tax  disputes, 
provide  that,  in  cases  where  the  un- 
assessment  is  less  than  $50,000,  the 
of  the  IRS  Chief  Counsel  is  not  re- 
■iowever,  the  IRS  shall  subject  these 
compromise  to  an  IRS  quality  re- 
Ffcrther,  T2  will  amend  6103(k)  to  pro- 
in  cases  where  the  unpaid  tax  as- 
is  less  than  $50,000,   the  offer-in- 
prokise  will  not  be  subject  to  public  dis- 
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Notification  of  Examination.— Pres- 
many  cases,  the  IRS  is  approaching 
requesting  books  and  records,  but 
notifying  taxpayers  of  examination.  If 
is  contacted  and  the  agent  re- 
,0  review  the  taxpayer's  books  and 
a  written  notice,  followed  by  an  ex- 
report,  should  be  required. 
1  amend  section  7605  to  require  that 
give   the   taxpayer  written   notice 
taxpayer  is  under  examination.  The 
will    be    required    for    examinations 
1  sub-titles  of  the  Code.  Such  notice 
Include  an  explanation  of  the  process  as 
in  section  7521  (explanation  of  ex- 
process,  right  to  be  represented 
attorney,  certified  public  accountant. 
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Retnoval  of  Limits  on  Recovery  of 
—Section  7433  caps  civil  damage 
for  unauthorized  collections  actions 
the  IRS  at  $100,000.  Section  7433  also 
recovery    to    "reckless    and    inten- 
ictlons  of  the  IRS. 
remove  the  $100,000  cap  and  include 
for  "negligent"  action  by  the  IRS. 
506.     Designated    Summons. — Section 
permits  the   IRS   to   issue  a   "des- 
summons"  directing  the  production 
or  other  information  in  con- 
wlth  the  audit  of  a  corporate  tax- 
'  'here  is  no  requirement  that  the  IRS 
he  taxpayer  that  a  designated  sum- 
about  to  be  Issued.  Under  present 
IRS  may  issue  a  designated  sum- 
\<lth  just  60  days  remaining  on  the 
of  limitations,  and  if  the  taxpayer 
comply  fully  with  the  summons  in 
short  period  of  time,  then  the 
suspend  the  statute  of  limitations 
judicial  enforcement  of  that  sum- 


there  may  be  situations  where  the 

a  designated   summons   late   in   the 

pfocess  may  be  appropriate,  nonethe- 

IRS  should  not  be  allowed  to  sur- 

tfkpayers  who  reasonably  and  in  good 

bjieved  that  the  statute  of  limitations 

going  to  expire.  Section  6503(k)  pro- 

IRS  with  an  extraordinary  compli- 

and   fairness  requires   that  tax- 

te  warned  when  IRS  intends  to  utilize 


he 


1  provide  a  standard  of  review  for  Is- 

of  a  designated  summons  such  that 

de4gnated  summons  may  only  be  used 

deficiency  cannot  be  assessed  ac- 

before  the  expiration  of  the  other- 

p^licable  statute  of  limitations  period, 

of  delay  or  other  actions  by  the  tax- 

ically,  T2  will  provide  that  the  stat- 
imitations  will  be  extended  by  a  des- 


ignated summons  only  (a)  if  the  IRS  has  not 
had  at  least  three  years  to  complete  the 
audit:  (b)  if  the  taxpayer  has  refused  to  ex- 
tend the  statute  for  at  least  2  years;  or  with 
respect  to  information  for  which  (i)  the  IRS 
had  previously  made  a  written  request;  (ii) 
the  person  to  be  summoned  had  sufficient 
time  to  respond  to  the  previous  written  in- 
formation request  before  the  date  on  which 
the  designated  summons  was  issued;  and  (ill) 
the  person  to  be  summoned  failed  substan- 
tially to  comply  with  the  Information  re- 
quest. 

T2  will  require  the  IRS  to  give  written  no- 
tice of  intent  to  issue  a  designated  summons. 
Such  notice  must  include  the  reasons  why 
prior  responses  were  Inadequate  and  allow 
the  taxpayer  the  right  to  conference  with 
the  Secretary's  designee  within  15  days  of 
such  notice. 

T2  will  provide  that,  within  10  days  of  re- 
ceiving the  designated  summons,  the  tax- 
payer may  file  a  petition  in  the  District 
Court  seeking  to  quash  or  modify  the  sum- 
mons, or  seeking  a  court  determination  that 
the  statute  of  limitations  shall  not  be  sus- 
pended. 

TITLE  VI— INFORMATION  RETURNS 

Sec.  601.  Phone  Number  of  Person  Providing 
Payee  Statements  Required  to  be  Shown  on 
Such  S<a<ejnent.— Taxpayers  frequently  need 
to  contact  payors  Issuing  information  re- 
turns in  order  to  resolve  disputes.  Presently, 
information  returns  (e.g.,  W-2s,  1099s.  etc.) 
require  only  the  name  and  address  of  the 
payor. 

T2  will  require  the  payor  to  also  provide 
the  phone  number  of  the  payor's  information 
contact. 

Sec.  60a.  Civil  Damages  for  Fraudulent  Filing 
of  Information  Returns.— Some  taxpayers 
have  suffered  significant  personal  loss  and 
inconvenience  as  the  result  of  the  IRS  re- 
ceiving fraudulent  information  returns. 
These  false  returns  have  been  filed  by  payors 
whose  intent  is  to  defraud  the  IRS  or  to  har- 
ass taxpayers. 

T2  will  provide  that,  if  any  person  files  a 
false  or  fraudulent  information  return  with 
respect  to  payments  made  to  another  person, 
such  person  may  bring  a  civil  action  for 
damages  against  the  person  filing  such  re- 
turn. Further.  T2  will  provide  that  damage 
awards  In  such  cases  be  at  least  $5000.  and 
that  the  plaintiff  must  bring  action  within  6 
years  from  the  time  the  fraudulent  return 
was  filed  with  the  IRS. 

Sec.  603.  Requirement  to  Conduct  a  Reason- 
able Investigation  of  Information  Returns.— 
Section  6212(a)  authorizes  the  IRS  to  deter- 
mine tax  deficiencies.  The  term  "determine" 
Is  not  defined  in  the  Code,  and  until  re- 
cently, courts  have  declined  to  Inquire 
whether  or  not,  and  how,  the  IRS  made  its 
determination.  Further,  courts  have  begun 
to  chip  away  at  the  long-standing  presump- 
tion of  correctness  afforded  deficiency  no- 
tices. 

T2  will  amend  section  6212(a)  to  provide 
that  a  "determination"  must  be  "a  thought- 
ful and  considered  determination  that  the 
United  States  is  entitled  to  an  amount  not 
yet  paid."  Portillo  v.  Commissioner.  832  F.  2d 
1128  (5th  Circuit  1991).  If  the  IRS  fails  to 
make  a  thoughtful  and  considered  deter- 
mination, then  the  notice  of  deficiency  will 
be  invalid. 

T2  will  provide  that  where  the  taxpayer  as- 
serts a  reasonable  dispute  with  respect  to 
any  item  of  income  reported  to  the  IRS  on 
an  information  return,  the  IRS.  not  the  tax- 
payer, will  bear  the  burden  of  proof  in  any 
deficiency  or  refund  proceeding  absent  a 
showing  that  the  IRS  conducted  a  reasonable 


investigation  of  the   facts  surrounding  the 
taxpayer's  return. 

TITLE  VII— MODIFICATIONS  TO  PENALTY  FOR 
FAILURE  TO  COLLECT  AND  PAY  OVER  TAX 

Sec.  701.  Trust  Fund  roies.— Section  6672 
imposes  personal  liability  on  those  persons 
who  are  required  to  collect  employment 
taxes  ("responsible  officers")  and  who  will- 
fully fail  to  pay  over  these  taxes  to  the  IRS. 
The  Code  additionally  provides  for  a  100% 
penalty  on  responsible  officers  failing  to  pay 
over  such  taxes.  Taxpayers  who  may  be  re- 
sponsible persons  are  assessed  the  taxes  owed 
and  the  penalty  without  the  right  to  an  ad- 
ministrative review. 

T2  will  require  the  IRS  to  Issue  a  prelimi- 
nary notice  which  will  give  the  taxpayer  the 
right  to  an  administrative  appeals  hearing. 
In  addition,  T2  would  provide  taxpayers  the 
right  to  go  to  Tax  Court  prior  to  assessment 
(via  a  declaratory  judgment  procedure  simi- 
lar to  section  7476). 

Sec.  702.  Disclosure  of  Certain  Information 
Where  More  Than  One  Person  Subject  to  Pen- 
alty.—The  IRS  may  recover  more  than  the 
amount  owed  under  section  6672  (since  each 
responsible  person  Is  jointly  and  severally 
liable).  There  is  no  procedure  to  ensure  that 
the  IRS  does  not  collect  more  than  100%  of 
what  is  owed. 

T2  will  require  that  a  person  liable  for  a 
section  6672  penalty  may  request,  in  writing, 
that  the  IRS  disclose  any  other  person  who 
Is  liable  for  such  penalty  along  with  general 
nature  of  the  IRS'  collection  activities. 

Sec.  703.  No  Penalty  if  Prompt  Notification  of 
the  Secretary.— T2  will  excuse  from  the  100% 
penalty  any  person  who  notifies  the  IRS  of  a 
failure  of  a  business  to  pay  over  taxes  within 
thirty  days  of  the  date  on  which  the  taxes 
were  due.  This  relief  will  not  be  available  to 
individuals  who  are  significant  owners  of  the 
business  or  persons  directly  responsible  for 
the  decision  not  to  pay  over  the  taxes  due. 

Sec.  704.  Penalties  Under  Section  6672.— 
Under  current  law,  unpaid,  volunteers,  who 
serve  on  boards  of  tax-exempt  organizations, 
may  be  held  liable  for  the  100%  penalty  de- 
pending on  the  duties  and  roles  of  the  Indi- 
vidual involved. 

T2  provides  that  the  100%  penalty  will  not 
be  imposed  on  unpaid,  volunteer  members  of 
any  board  of  trustees  or  directors  of  a  tax  ex- 
empt organization. 

T2  will  also  require  the  IRS  to  develop  ma- 
terials to  better  inform  employees  and  vol- 
unteers of  their  responsibilities  under  the 
law. 

TITLE  VIII— AWARDING  OF  COSTS  AND  CERTAIN 
FEES 

Sec.  801  through  803.  Recovery  of  Adminis- 
trative Costs.— IRC  section  7430  presently  pro- 
vides for  the  recovery  of  administrative 
costs  incurred  on  or  after  the  earlier  of  the 
receipt  of  the  final  decision  of  Appeals  or  the 
statutory  notice  of  deficiency.  Because,  gen- 
erally, no  administrative  costs  are  incurred 
after  this  period  (except  where  the  taxpayer 
pays  the  full  amount  of  tax  and  files  a  claim 
for  refund),  the  statutory  provision  Is  Inef- 
fective. In  addition,  the  burden  is  on  the  tax- 
payer to  show  that  the  position  of  the  IRS 
was  not  "substantially  justified". 

T2  will  amend  section  7430  to  provide  that 
any  person  who  substantially  prevails  in  an 
administrative  proceeding  can  recover  rea- 
sonable administrative  costs,  but  only  if 
such  costs  were  incurred  after  the  earlier  of: 
(1)  the  date  of  the  first  notice  of  proposed  de- 
ficiency that  allows  the  taxpayer  an  oppor- 
tunity for  administrative  review  In  the  IRS 
Office  df  Appeals,  or  (2)  the  date  of  the  statu- 
tory notice  of  deficiency.  In  addition.  If  the 


notices  above  are  not  applicable  (i.e.,  a  non- 
deficiency  proceeding,  trust  fund  taxes,  etc.), 
then  costs  run  from  the  first  notice  that  no- 
tified the  taxpayer  of  the  assessment  or  the 
proposed  assessment.  No  such  costs  will  be 
recoverable  If  the  government  can  show  that 
its  position  was  substantially  justified. 

T2  will  also  amend  section  7430  to  provide 
that  reasonable  fees  incurred  for  the  services 
of  qualified  taxpayer  representatives  shall 
not  be  In  excess  of  $150  per  hour  (currently 
$75  per  hour),  and  the  amount  shall  be  in- 
dexed to  infiation. 

TITLE  IX— OTHER  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  901.  Required  Content  of  Notices.— Sec- 
tion 7522  (Content  of  tax  due,  deficiency,  and 
other  notices.)  requires  the  IRS  to  clarify 
certain  notices  by  January  1,  1990,  by  identi- 
fying and  describing  the  basis  for  any  tax 
due,  as  well  as  any  Interest  and  penalties  as- 
sessed. However,  the  IRS  is  not  required  to 
separately  set  forth,  in  the  notice,  the  com- 
ponents and  explanation  for  each  adjust- 
ment. 

T2  will  amend  section  7522  to  require  that 
the  IRS  set  forth  the  components  and  expla- 
nation for  each  specific  adjustment  which  is 
the  basis  for  the  total  tax  deficiency. 

Sec.  902.  Protection  for  Taxpayers  Who  Rely 
071  Certain  Guidance  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service.— T2  will  amend  section  7805  to  pro- 
vide that  if  a  taxpayer  takes  any  position  or 
other  action  in  reasonable  reliance  on  initial 
gruidance  published  by  the  IRS  (in  the  form 
of  press  releases,  information  releases,  or 
revenue  rulings),  any  later  position  by  the 
IRS  which  Is  inconsistent  with  the  earlier 
guidance  would  not  apply  to  the  detriment  of 
the  taxpayer. 

Sec.  903.  Relief  From  Retroactive  Application 
of  Treasury  Department  Regulations  and  Rul- 
ings.—T2  will  generally  require  that  all  regu- 
lations Issued  by  the  Treasury  Department 
to  implement  broad  legislative  guidelines  be 
effective  prospectively  from  the  date  of  issu- 
ance in  final,  temporary,  or  proposed  form. 
To  keep  such  a  presumption  from  providing 
shelter  for  abusive  transactions,  and  to  pro- 
vide for  administration  of  tax  laws  in  the  in- 
terim between  the  effective  date  of  a  statute 
and  the  effective  date  of  the  associated  regu- 
lations, taxpayers  would  be  deemed  to  have 
satisfied  the  necessary  requirements  if  they 
made  a  good-faith  effort  to  utilize  a  reason- 
able interpretation  of  the  statute  that  re- 
sulted in  substantial  compliance.  This  gen- 
eral rule  requiring  that  regulations  be  pro- 
spective could  be  superseded  by  a  specific 
legislative  grant  authorizing  the  Treasury 
Department  to  prescribe  the  effective  date  of 
regulations  with  respect  to  statutory  provi- 
sion. 

Sec.  904.  Required  Notice  of  Certain  Pay- 
ments.—T2  will  provide  that,  if  the  IRS  re- 
ceives a  payment  from  a  taxpayer  and  can- 
not associate  that  payment  with  any  out- 
standing tax  liability,  then  the  IRS  must 
make  reasonable  efforts  to  notify  the  tax- 
payer of  such  inability  within  60  days  after 
receipt  of  such  payment. 

Sec.  905.  Certain  Costs  of  Preparing  Tax  Re- 
turns Fully  Deductible.— T2  will  provide  that 
fees  incurred  with  respect  to  the  preparation 
of  "Schedule  C"  (Unincorjxjrated  Trade  or 
Business),  or  "Schedule  F"  (Farm  Income 
and  Expenses)  will  be  allowed  as  an  ordinary 
and  necessary  business  expense.  Thus,  such 
fees  will  not  be  subject  to  the  two-percent 
floor  applicable  to  miscellaneous  itemized 
deductions.  As  a  result,  unincorporated  tax- 
payers or  farmers  will  not  be  at  a  disadvan- 
tage compared  to  incorporated  businesses 
that  Incur  tax  preparation  fees.  The  IRS  has 
taken  the  position  that  such  expenses  are 
subject  to  the  two-percent  floor. 


Mr.  REID.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  today 
for  the  purpose  of  bringing  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  an  issue  that 
is  important  to  me,  important  to  peo- 
ple in  the  State  of  Nevada,  and  impor- 
tant to  the  taxpayers  across  this  coun- 
try. 

That  issue  is  the  taxpayer  bill  of 
rights  2,  or,  as  we  will  come  to  know  it, 
"T2."  Mr.  President,  today  my  col- 
league, the  junior  Senator  from  the 
State  of  Arkansas,  a  member  of  the  Fi- 
nance Committee,  Mr.  Pryor,  will  in- 
troduce the  taxpayer  bill  of  rights  2. 

My  experience  with  the  sometimes 
abusive  practices  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service  goes  back  before  the  days 
when  I  was  elected  to  Congress.  During 
the  time  that  I  practiced  law  in  the 
State  of  Nevada  I  had  a  number  of  peo- 
ple that  came  to  me  who  were  con- 
cerned about  how  they  were  treated  by 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service.  In  fact, 
their  concern  related  to  the  fact  that 
they,  being  card  dealers,  roulette  deal- 
ers, people  who  worked  in  the  gaming 
industry,  were  people  who  had  ac- 
knowledged the  fact  that  they  owed 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  money. 
The  reason  they  owed  them  money  was 
based  on  the  fact  that  Federal  courts 
determined  that  gratuities  or  tips  had 
to  be  included  in  their  gross  income.  As 
a  result,  there  were  arrangements 
made  with  these  dealers  and  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Service  as  to  how  moneys 
were  to  be  paid  back. 

After  these  arrangements  were  made, 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  reneged 
on  their  arrangement.  They  would  say. 
"Well,  it  is  true  we  agreed  you  could 
pay  it  back  at  the  rate  of  $500  a  month, 
but  what  has  happened  in  the  mean- 
time is  that  there  is  a  new  revenue 
agent  and.  as  a  result,  you  are  going  to 
have  to  pay  the  money  back  at  S57G  a 
month,"  or  some  other  figure. 

These  installment  agreements  made 
with  the  IRS  were  simply  negated.  The 
complaints  that  these  dealers  had  with 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  were 
many.  And  I  have  only  given  one  exam- 
ple. 

Mr.  President,  these  complaints  did 
not  stop  when  I  was  elected  to  the 
House  of  Representatives.  As  a  result  I 
introduced  the  taxpayer  hill  of  rights 
in  that  body  during  the  99th  Congress. 
Unfortunately,  the  House  was  not  in- 
terested in  moving  my  bill.  The  mem- 
ber who  led  the  Subcommittee  on  Ways 
and  Means  did  not  see  the  merits  of  the 
legislation. 

The  day  I  introduced  that  legislation 
in  the  House.  I  appeared  on  the  Charlie 
Rose  show,  a  program  called 
"Nightwatch,"  that  aired  between  2 
and  5  o'clock  in  the  morning.  I,  frank- 
ly, did  not  know  how  many  people 
would  watch  that  program.  But  the 
fact  is,  there  were  people  who  watched 
the  program,  a  lot  of  them.  The  next 
day  when  I  came  to  work,  the  phone 
would  not  stop  ringing.  Telegrams 
came  in  by  the  bagful  and  the  mail 


came  in  later.  What  I  discovered  in 
their  letters,  telegrams,  and  other 
communications,  was  that  the  prob- 
lems in  Nevada  with  Nevada  citizens 
was  not  a  Nevada  problem  but,  in  fact, 
Mr.  President,  was  a  problem  we  had 
all  over  this  country.  There  were  prob- 
lems all  over  these  United  States,  deal- 
ing with  how  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  had  treated  taxpayers.  And 
they  were  not  pleasant  stories. 

Nevertheless,  I  could  not  move  this 
bill  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
but  I  didn't  give  up. 

The  first  speech  I  gave  on  the  House 
floor,  my  so-called  maiden  speech,  re- 
lated to  the  taxpayer  bill  of  rights.  Co- 
incidentally,  the  Presiding  Officer  that 
day  was  David  Pryor,  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  the  State  of  Arkansas.  Sen- 
ator Pryor  sent  a  note  to  me  after  I 
finished  my  speech,  saying  I  am  inter- 
ested in  this,  you  have  a  good  idea,  let 
us  work  on  it  together. 

Later  that  day  I  heard  from  Senator 
Grassley,  of  the  State  of  Iowa,  who  in- 
dicated to  me  that  he,  too,  was  inter- 
ested in  the  measure. 

Senator  Pryor  was  thb  subcommit- 
tee chairman  in  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee having  oversight  over  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service.  As  a  result  of  his  po- 
sition, he  was  able  to  move  the  tax- 
payer bill  of  rights,  and  move  it  he  did. 
In  his  own  words.  Senator  Pryor  de- 
scribed that  he  had  developed  a  passion 
for  the  taxpayer  bill  of  rights.  His 
hearings  developed  so  many  abusive 
stories  that  it  became  something  ex- 
tremely important  to  him. 

As  a  result  of  the  very,  very  good 
work  of  Senator  Pryor  and  Senator 
Grassley,  this  legislation  was  moved 
through  the  Senate,  the  House,  and  be- 
came law.  I  will  be  forever  indebted  to 
Senator  Pryor  for  his  ability,  and  his 
passion  for  this  legislation.  Because, 
but  for  Senator  Pryor,  this  legislation 
could  not  have  moved.  I  wrote  it  but  he 
was  the  moving  force  behind  this  legis- 
lation on  the  Senate  floor.  As  I  indi- 
cated I  am  grateful  to  him  for  that. 

The  provisions  in  the  original  tax- 
payer bill  of  rights  are  important.  It 
instructs  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
to  prepare  a  statement  of  taxpayers' 
rights.  So  now  when  a  taxpayer  has  a 
problem  he  or  she  knows  what  his  or 
her  rights  might  be. 

The  taxpayer  bill  of  rights  grants 
statutory  authority  to  the  ombudsman 
to  issue  taxpayer  assistance  orders  if 
the  taxpayer  will  suffer  significant 
hardship  as  a  result  of  the  way  the  tax 
laws  are  being  administered. 

It  sets  out  rules  for  conducting  tax- 
payer audit  interviews. 

It  authorizes  the  IRS  to  enter  into  a 
written  installment  payment  agree- 
ment with  the  taxpayer  and  sets  cri- 
teria for  terminating  that  agreement. 

This  is  one  of  the  big  problems  that 
the  taxpayers  had  with  the  tax  collect- 
ing agencies  of  this  country,  and  this  is 
now  no  longer  the  case. 
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taxpayer  bill  of  rights  also  pro- 
he  use  of  tax  enforcement  results 
collection  employees  or  to 
production  quotas  or  goals, 
hearings  on  the  taxpayer  bill  of 
indicated  that  certain  IRS  em- 
were  promoted  as  a  result  of 
ntuch  money  they  could  collect.  In 
taxpayer  in  the  State  of  Cali- 
indicated  that  on  their  window 
Los  Angeles  IRS  office,  they  had 
things    written    as    to    how 
money  they  could  collect;  little 
to  collect  more  money.  This  is 
permissible, 
taxpayer  bill  of  rights  requires 
institutions  to  hold  accounts 
by  the  IRS  for  21  days  after 
the  notice  of  levy  rather  than 
.^  the  money  right  out. 
taxpayer  bill  of  rights  has  made 
strides  on  behalf  of  taxpayers' 
understanding,  and  underscor- 
.  President,  that  there  is  no  one 
been  involved  in  this  legisla- 
^ho  does  not  want  the  Federal 
to  collect  moneys  that  are 
owing.  What  we  do  not  want  is 
liiternal    Revenue   Service   to   be 
and  mean  spirited  in  collecting 
they  are  not  entitled  to.  That  is 
;he  taxpayer  bill  of  rights  is  set 
jrotect. 

President,  the  taxpayer  bill  of 
No.  2  will  take  the  next  step  in 
safeguards  to  the  taxpayer, 
other  things  it  will  replace  the 
of  taxi)ayer  ombudsman  with  the 
office  of  taxpayer  advocate  and  al- 
his  person  a  more  independent 
protecting    taxpayers'   rights, 
importantly,    taxpayer    bill    of 
No.  2  will  make  the  problems 
officer— the  Internal   Reve- 
person  out  in  the  field  that 
taxpayers'      complaints — ac- 
to    the    taxpayer    advocate 
than  local  IRS  district  director, 
he  situation  exists  now,  the  PRO 
supervised,  reviewed  and  pro- 
by  the  local  director.  This  bill 
that  the  PRO  is  accountable 
taxpayer  advocate,  an  individual 
by  the  President  and  con- 
by  the  Senate.  There  is  little 
that  the  taxpayer  would  have  a 
sympathetic  ear  at  the  IRS  if  this 
he  situation. 

additional  provision  relating  to 
Axpayer    advocate    gives    more 
to  the  Taxpayer   Assistance 
Program.    Taxpayer    assistance 
[TAO]  were  established  in  the 
laxpayer  bill  of  rights  to  assist 
who  would  suffer  hardship  as 
of  IRS  actions.  However,  tax- 
assistance  orders  may  be  modi- 
rescinded  by  the  ombudsman,  a 
director,  a  compliance  center 
or  virtually  anyone  at  that 
)f  authority  or  above.  T2  provides 
jnly  a  taxpayer  advocate  and/or 
Commissioner  may  modify  or 
a  taxpayer  assistance  order, 
will  also  protect  the   taxpayers 
respect  to  the  interest  rate  dif- 
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ferential  between  the  rate  the  taxpayer 
must  pay  the  Government  on  under- 
payments and  the  interest  rate  the  IRS 
pays  the  taxpayer  on  overpayments. 
The  Government  will  now  pay  the  same 
amount  to  taxpayers  that  taxpayers 
must  pay  to  them. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  touched  on  only 
a  very  few  of  the  provisions  in  the  bill. 
There  are  many  more  and  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  take  a  close  look  at 
them.  This  legislation  will  protect  our 
constituents  against  the  sometimes 
abusive  practices  of  the  IRS.  If  you 
want  to  support  a  bill  that  will  really 
have  an  effect  in  your  States— then 
this  is  the  legislation  you  should  co- 
sponsor. 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  I  am  de- 
lighted to  join  with  my  colleague  from 
Arkansas,  Mr.  PrYor,  in  introducing 
the  taxpayer  bill  of  rights  2.  This  legis- 
lation is  the  next  step,  after  the  first 
bill  of  rights  that  we  passed  in  1988,  in 
ensuring  that  the  IRS  meets  higher 
standards  of  accuracy,  promptness  and 
respect  for  due  process  in  providing 
taxpayer  service. 

The  time  is  right  for  this  legislation. 
First,  as  we  near  the  April  15  filing 
deadline  for  Federal  tax  returns,  we 
necessarily  focus  on  the  protections  in 
the  system  for  the  taxpayers  against 
mistakes  by  the  Service.  And  mistakes 
are  inevitable.  Over  120,000  IRS  em- 
ployees process  more  than  100  million 
tax  returns  and  collect  more  than  $1 
trillion  every  year.  We  cannot  expect 
such  a  gigantic  undertaking  to  be  car- 
ried out  perfectly.  Our  obligation  is  to 
guarantee  that  the  taxpayer  who  is  the 
victim  of  an  IRS  mistake  can  correct 
that  error  through  a  fair  and  speedy 
process. 

Second,  we  are  in  the  midst  of  con- 
sidering tax  legislation  designed  in 
part  to  enhance  the  fairness  of  the  sys- 
tem. It  has  become  increasingly  appar- 
ent that  the  middle-income  taxpayer 
has  not  received  the  same  tax  benefits 
over  the  last  few  years  as  the  wealthier 
taxpayer.  This  same  middle-income 
taxpayer  is  likely  to  feel  overwhelmed 
when  confronted  by  the  massive  and 
impersonal  IRS  bureaucracy.  Often  he 
or  she  will  lack  the  resources  to  hire 
expensive  attorneys  to  correct  an  IRS 
mistake  or  an  arbitrary  decision.  Even 
if  this  taxpayer  prevails,  he  or  she  is 
likely  to  feel  badly  treated  by  the 
Service,  and  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment as  a  whole. 

The  taxpayer  bill  of  rights  2  contains 
many  provisions  to  level  the  playing 
field  for  the  taxpayer.  One  of  these 
safeguards  is  also  contained  in  legisla- 
tion I  introduced  earlier  this  session, 
the  Taxpayer  Regulatory  Relief  Act  of 
1991,  S.  532.  This  provision  ensures  that 
any  new  IRS  ruling  or  regulation  must 
apply  prospectively  only,  unless  Con- 
gress clearly  decides  otherwise.  Under 
current  practice,  the  IRS  can  delay 
proposing  new  rules  or  offer  prelimi- 
nary  regulations,    wait   several    years 


later  to  clarify  the  regulations,  and 
then  require  taxpayers  to  comply  with 
the  regulations  after  the  fact. 

Retroactive  regulation  is  unfair  to 
taxpayers  because  it  changes  the  rules 
in  the  middle  of  the  game.  We  must 
stop  penalizing  worker  Americans 
when  the  IRS  is  at  fault.  In  addition, 
the  current  IRS  method  is  bad  for  the 
economy  because  it  has  a  chilling  ef- 
fect on  legitimate  business  trans- 
actions. Taxpayers  and  businesses 
should  not  have  to  meet  the  unrealis- 
tic, arbitrary  and  unforeseen  demands 
set  forth  by  bureaucrats. 

This  legislation  strengthens  the  role 
of  the  ombudsman,  a  position  created 
in  the  first  bill  of  rights.  Rather  then 
being  hired  by  the  IRS  Commissioner, 
this  advocate  for  the  taxpayer  now  will 
be  chosen  by  the  President.  Moreover, 
the  ombudsman  will  make  quarterly 
reports  to  Congress,  and  he  will  di- 
rectly oversee  the  problems  resolution 
offices  located  in  the  local  districts 
and  responsible  for  much  of  the  Serv- 
ice's direct  contact  with  taxpayers. 

Another  provision  of  the  bill  of  rights 
is  similar  to  legislation  I  introduced  in 
1990  to  give  taxpayers  more  rights 
when  they  are  forced  to  do  battle  in 
court  with  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice. Under  current  law,  Mr.  President, 
a  taxpayer  who  actually  beats  the 
nearly  invincible  IRS  can  recover  legal 
fees  only  if  he  or  she  wins  the  case  and 
can  prove  that  the  IRS  was  not  sub- 
stantially justified  in  pressing  its  case. 

This  standard  is  completely  ridicu- 
lous. If  a  taxpayer  suffers  a  loss  at  the 
hands  of  the  Government,  the  taxpayer 
should  be  able  to  recover  the  costs  of 
this  fruitless  exercise.  The  taxpayer 
bill  of  rights  2  shifts  the  burden  of 
proof  from  the  victorious  taxpayer  to 
the  IRS.  It  requires  that  the  Service 
must  prove  that  its  position  in  the  pro- 
ceedings was  substantially  justified  to 
avoid  an  award  of  costs  to  the  tax- 
payer. Again,  this  provision  does  not 
make  the  Service's  job  impossible  or 
overly  difficult;  it  merely  strikes  the 
proper  balance  between  a  huge  Federal 
bureaucracy  and  the  taxpayer. 

I  would  highlight  one  final  provision 
of  this  comprehensive  legislation.  Cur- 
rently, there  is  a  difference  in  the  in- 
terest that  the  taxpayer  pays  the  IRS 
on  underpayments  and  the  interest  the 
IRS  pays  the  taxpayer  on  overpay- 
ments. Not  surprisingly,  that  differen- 
tial favors  the  Government,  not  the  in- 
dividual American.  The  legislation  we 
introduce  today  would  equalize  the  in- 
terest rates,  achieving  even  more  fair- 
ness in  the  tax  system. 

Mr.  President,  in  our  eagerness  to 
enact  sweeping  legislation  to  stimulate 
the  economy  through  changes  in  the 
tax  system,  we  cannot  forget  our  obli- 
gation to  ensure  that  the  system  oper- 
ates justly.  We  cannot  forget  that  the 
average  taxpayer  is  ill-suited  to  battle 
the  awesome  Internal  Revenue  Service 
when  the  giant  makes  mistakes  or  acts 


improperly.  It  is  our  responsibility  to 
safeguard  the  citizen's  rights  and  equip 
him  or  her  with  adequate  weapons.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this  im- 
portant legislation. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  midst  of  the  tax  filing  season,  the 
issue  of  taxpayers'  rights  takes  on  a 
special  importance.  Although  most  IRS 
employees  provide  valuable  and  respon- 
sible service,  taxpayer  abuse  still  ex- 
ists. With  this  in  mind,  I  am  very 
happy  to  be  joining  Senator  Pryor  and 
others  in  introducing  the  taxpayer  bill 
of  rights  2.  This  is  very  necessary  legis- 
lation that  builds  upon  the  original 
taxpayer  bill  of  rights  that  we  passed 
into  law  in  1988.  Senator  Pryor  should 
be  commended  for,  once  again,  taking 
the  lead  in  promoting  further  taxpayer 
protections  against  Internal  Revenue 
Service  abuse. 

For  me,  the  long  process  of  trying  to 
ensure  taxpayer  protections  began  in 
the  early  1980's,  when  I  was  a  member 
and  then  chairman  of  the  Finance  Sub- 
committee on  IRS  Oversight.  We  made 
progress,  but  it  was  only  the  beginning. 

Senator  Pryor  continued  the  cause 
when  he  succeeded  me  as  chairman  in 
1987.  At  that  time,  he  took  the  initia- 
tive and  asked  me  to  work  with  him  in 
pushing  for  a  taxpayer  bill  of  rights  by 
expanding  legislation  I  and  others  had 
introduced.  It  took  nearly  2  years,  but 
we  ultimately  succeeded  in  achieving 
this  goal. 

We  now  have  a  3-year  record  of  im- 
plementation regarding  the  taxpayer 
bill  of  rights.  Great  strides  toward  tax- 
payer protection  were  achieved 
through  this  legislation.  However,  the 
taxpayer  bill  of  rights  of  1988  was  never 
expected  to  be  the  final  chapter  of  the 
book  on  taxpayer  protection.  It  was  a 
major  step  in  the  continuing  process  of 
stamping  out  taxpayer  abuse.  And  that 
process  continues  today,  as  we  look 
into  ways  to  improve  the  current  law. 

In  reviewing  the  record,  it's  clear 
that  much  more  needs  to  be  done. 
There's  no  question  that  breakdowns  in 
implementing  the  law  have  occurred, 
and  there  are  gaps  in  the  law  that  need 
to  be  filled.  As  the  ranking  member  of 
Senator  Pryor's  Finance  Subcommit- 
tee that  oversees  the  IRS,  I  have 
worked  with  Senator  Pryor  in  develop- 
ing this  legislation  that  will  address 
these  concerns. 

Senator  Pryor  will  convene  the  sec 
ond  hearing  on  our  proposal  tomorrow. 
With  the  House  side  pursuing  a  similar 
package,  I'm  very  encouraged  that  we 
will  see  results  before  the  end  of  this 
session.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  us 
in  this  effort  to  help  make  the  IRS 
more  responsible  and  more  accountable 
to  the  taxpayers  of  this  country. 

Mr.  FOWLER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Arkansas,  Senator  Pryor, 
once  again  as  he  renews  his  fight  on  be- 
half of  the  American  taxpayer. 

As  we  near  the  end  of  winter,  I  know 
that  all  of  us  are  looking  eagerly  ahead 


to  the  cherry  blossoms  that  in  several 
weeks  will  mark  the  dawn  of  spring 
here  in  our  Nation's  Capital. 

In  my  home  State  of  Georgia,  folks 
will  also  be  watching  for  the  cherry 
blossoms  down  in  Macon,  for  the  roses 
in  Thomasville,  for  the  azaleas  at 
Callaway  Gardens,  the  peach  blossoms 
in  Perry,  and  for  the  dogwood  blossoms 
that  blanket  the  State  like  a  spring 
snowstorm. 

But  as  the  warmth  of  spring  and 
thoughts  of  Easter  fill  their  hearts,  the 
people  of  Georgia  and  the  Nation  will 
remember  another  rite  of  spring  that  is 
likely  to  send  the  chill  of  winter  down 
their  spines.  They  will  remember  that, 
like  the  ice  man,  the  tax  man  cometh. 

As  Mr.  Franklin  wrote  over  200  years 
ago  to  his  friend  Jean-Baptiste  Leroy 
of  France:  "In  this  world  nothing  can 
be  said  to  be  certain,  except  death  and 
taxes." 

Mr.  President,  that  our  Nation  must 
levy  and  collect  taxes  for  the  public 
good  is  indeed  inevitable.  But  that  any 
citizen  should  see  their  legal  rights  de- 
nied or  their  human  dignity  abused  by 
the  tax  collectors  is  intolerable. 

As  a  cosponsor  of  the  original  tax- 
payer bill  of  rights  that  Senator  Pryor 
authored  in  1988,  I  want  to  voice  my 
strong  and  unequivocal  support  for  this 
next  step  in  the  process  of  providing 
rock  solid  protection  for  the  American 
taxpayer  against  abuse  and  ill  treat- 
ment at  the  hands  of  the  IRS. 

We  have  all  heard  the  horror  stories 
that  pour  into  our  offices  daily  about 
the  difficulty  average  Americans  expe- 
rience in  getting  a  fair  hearing  and  ef- 
ficient service  from  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service.  Often,  these  stories  border 
on  the  humorous,  but  I  assure  you, 
they  are  no  laughing  matter. 

I  have  piles  of  letters  that  document 
the  trials  of  those  who  have  braved  the 
redtape  of  the  tax  collecting  bureauc- 
racy. My  constituents  say  they  can't 
get  through  on  the  phone,  that  their 
letters  go  unanswered,  that  they  re- 
ceive computer  notices  in  error,  and 
that  they  suffer  the  arrogance  and  per- 
sonal threats  of  IRS  employees.  Small 
business  owners  complain  about  the 
maze  of  tax  laws  and  say  they're  badg- 
ered about  tax  accounts  they've  al- 
ready paid. 

One  family,  Betty  and  Wesley  Camp- 
bell of  College  Park,  GA,  recently 
wrote  me  about  a  lien  that  has  been 
placed  on  their  home  by  the  IRS. 

Ms.  Campbell  writes: 

My  husband  and  I  have  always  paid  our 
taxes  in  a  timely  manner  and  do  not  have 
outstanding  IRS  debts.  We  attempted  to 
reach  the  IRS  about  this  matter  but  to  no 
avail. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  we  all  agree 
that  taxpaying  American  homeowners 
have  enough  financial  worries  these 
days  without  having  to  look  over  their 
shoulder  for  an  overreaching  Uncle 
Sam. 

Michael  Griffis.  of  Fort  Valley,  GA, 
wrote  me  last  September  to  see  if  I 


could  help  him  locate  a  $1,000  refund  he 
had  never  received  firom  his  1990  Fed- 
eral income  tax  return. 

He  says  the  IRS  keeps  telling  him  to 
call  back  in  30  days.  In  desperation,  he 
scratched  out  a  handwritten  postscript 
on  the  letter  that  simply  reads:  "Sen- 
ator Fowler,  the  IRS  has  really  given 
me  the  run  around.  Help." 

Another  Georgian,  Kenneth  Piper  of 
Newnan,  wrote  me  in  December  that 
the  IRS,  "threatened  to  levy  against 
me  for  everything  except  for  the  under- 
wear I  had  on  for  my  refusal  to  send  a 
check  for  payroll  withholding  that  had 
been  paid  in  1984." 

Mr.  President,  economic  hard  times 
are  plaguing  the  taxpayers  of  this  Na- 
tion. In  the  coming  weeks,  the  Con- 
gress will  be  searching  for  ways  to  re- 
lieve the  tax  burden  on  working  fami- 
lies and  to  help  them  back  on  their 
feet.  But  all  of  this  work  will  amount 
to  nothing  if  working  Americans  can't 
get  their  refund,  or  if  they  get  punched 
back  into  financial  danger  by  the  bully 
tax  man. 

The  legislation  is  an  essential  build- 
ing block  in  the  effort  to  construct  a 
system  of  tax  fairness  in  this  Nation. 

It  is  an  article  of  faith  between  the 
government  and  the  people,  not  unlike 
the  original  Bill  of  Rights. 

By  creating  an  independent  adminis- 
trative appeal  process  to  resolve  dis- 
putes, by  strengthening  the  ombuds- 
man's role  to  prevent  hardships  to  tax- 
payers, and  by  eliminating  the  dif- 
ference between  the  interest  Americans 
pay  to  the  IRS  and  the  interest  the  IRS 
pays  the  taxpayer,  this  legislation 
makes  fundamental  progress  toward 
the  goal  of  true  tax  fairness  in  Amer- 
ica. 

By  enhancing  the  system  through 
which  taxpayers  can  recover  out-of- 
pocket  expenses  in  cases  where  the  IRS 
has  overstepped  its  bounds  and  by  pre- 
venting the  Treasury  Department  from 
issuing  prospective  regulations  without 
the  approval  of  Congress,  the  bill  re- 
stores a  level  of  accountability  to  a 
system  that  has  often  run  roughshod 
over  the  finances  of  individuals  and 
businesses. 

I  applaud  my  colleague.  Senator 
Pryor  for  his  leadership  and  continued 
efforts  in  this  area  and  I  urge  this  body 
to  act  quickly  on  this  bill. 


By  Mr.  BENTSEN: 
S.  2240.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Adriana  Lopez;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

RELIEF  OP  MARIA  ADRIANA  LOPEZ 

•  Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  a  private  natu- 
ralization bill  on  behalf  of  Maria 
Adriana  Lopez,  of  Irving,  TX.  Adriana 
is  an  18-year-old  permanent  resident  of 
the  United  States.  She  is  currently  a 
senior  at  MacArthur  High  School,  in 
Irving,  where  she  is  ranked  second  in 
her  class  of  379  students.  This  bill  will 
help  shorten  the  waiting  period  for  be- 
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a  U.S.  citizen.  Adriana  must  be 

citizen  to  be  eligrible  for  a  number  of 

scholarships    for    which    she 

be  a  top  candidate.  She  will  not 

to  attend  the  college  or  univer- 

her  choice  without  the  benefit 

thefce  scholarships. 

Despite  extraordinary  hardships,  Mr. 

Adriana  has  excelled  as  a 

Even  though  she  did  not  begin 

,  read,  or  write  English  until 

£^ter  the  third  grade,  she  has  as- 
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Adriana  lives  with  her  brother,  sis- 
mother,  who  is  employed  as  a 
worker.    Her    father    passed 
n  1984.  Adriana  has  worked  part- 
obs  to  supplement  the  family's 
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[Resident,  Adriana  has  managed 
time  to  participate  in  various 
extra(|urricular  high  school  clubs  and 
ies,  holding  numerous  positions 
These  organizations  in- 
student  council.  National  Honor 
Spirit  Club,  and  the  Young 
C|hrlstian  Organization.  Her  goals 
attend  college  and  obtain  a  de- 
international  business  manage- 
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Adr^a  is  described  by  one  of  her 
as  "an  effervescent,  beautiful 
lady  whose  personal  charm  and 
others  is  equalled  only  by  her 
unusufilly  outstanding  scholarship, 
emoti  inal  stability,  and  compassion 
for  ot|ers 
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letters  I  have  received  from  the 
of  Irving  make  it  clear  that  this 
woman  of  outstanding  moral 
chara4ter,  committed  to  the  principles 
Constitution  of  the  United 
I  hope  the  Subcommittee  on 
Immigration  and  Refugee  Affairs  will 
this  private  relief  bill  to  help 
Adriai  a  continue  to  pursue  the  dreams 
and  h^pes  for  which  she  has  worked  so 
hard. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent t  lat  the  full  text  of  my  statement 
be  prii  ited  in  the  Record. 

Thei  e  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordere  1  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follow  I 

S.  2240 
macted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
assembled, 

1.  WAIVER  OF  PERIOD  OF  RESIDENCY 
REQUIREMENT. 

Adriana  Lopez  shall  be  considered  to 

ssitisfied  the  requirements  of  section  316 

[mmigration  and  Nationality  Act  re- 

:o  required  periods  of  residence  and 

presence  within  the  United  States, 

nftwithstandlng  section  310(d)  of  that 

be  naturalized  If  she  Is  otherwise 

for  naturalization  under  that  Act. 

I  IMrTATION  OF  WAIVER. 

1  shall  apply  only  If  Maria  Adriana 

iles  an  application  for  naturalization 

two  years  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 

this  Act.* 
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Jy  Mr.  HOLLINGS: 
S.  Z  41.  A  bill  to  add  to  the  list  of  im- 
port-sensitive articles  that  may  not  be 


designated  as  articles  eligible  for  duty- 
free treatment  under  title  V  of  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974;  to  the  Conunittee  on 
Finance. 

ADDITION  TO  LIST  OF  IMPORT-SENSmVB  FFEMS 
UNDER  THE  TRADE  ACT  OF  1974 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President, 
today,  I  am  introducing  a  bill  that 
would  remove  sulfanilic  acid  from  the 
Generalized  System  of  Preference 
[GSP]  Program.  I  am  introducing  this 
bill  because  extension  of  GSP  benefits 
to  importers  of  this  product  will  seri- 
ously injure  the  domestic  manufac- 
turer of  sulfanilic  acid.  This  domestic 
manufacturer  is  located  in  Fort  Mill, 
SC,  and  employs  80  Americans. 

Due  to  a  recent  change  in  tariff  clas- 
sification, sulfanilic  acid  became  GSP- 
eligible,  which  allows  this  product  to 
enter  the  United  States  duty-free.  Hun- 
gary and  India  produce  a  significant 
amount  of  sulfanilic  acid,  and  this  re- 
cent change  in  status  will  allow  this 
product  from  these  countries  to  enter 
duty-free.  It  opens  the  door  for  Hun- 
gary and  India  to  flood  the  United 
States  market,  as  China  has  done,  by 
giving  them  a  favorable  economic  ad- 
vantage. Import  statistics  show  that 
this  is  already  occurring  from  Hun- 
gary. Meanwhile,  the  Government  of 
India  is  making  price  quotations  to  all 
potential  customers,  30  percent  below 
the  domestic  price. 

The  sulfanilic  acid  industry  is  vital 
to  the  United  States.  There  is  no  re- 
placement in  the  manufacture  of  im- 
portant downstream  chemicals.  If  the 
domestic  sulfanilic  industry  were  to  be 
forced  out  of  business  due  to  imports, 
domestic  companies  would  be  entirely 
dependent  upon  overseas  sources  such 
as  China,  Hungary,  and  India.  This 
could  harm  consumers  due  to  possible 
shortages  of  sulfanilic  products,  or 
from  higher  prices.  Continuing  to  in- 
clude sulfanilic  acid  under  GSP  could 
serve  as  the  knockout  punch  to  domes- 
tic production.  The  effect  of  duty-free 
importation  of  sulfanilic  acid  will  force 
the  only  domestic  producer  out  of  busi- 
ness, causing  a  loss  of  American  jobs.  A 
payroll  of  S2  million  per  year  would  be 
lost  as  well  as  S7  million  per  year  in 
gross  national  product.  The  ability  to 
domestically  produce  a  chemical  with 
a  plethora  of  uses  will  also  be  lost.  The 
bill  I  am  introducing  today  is  intended 
to  prevent  such  detrimental  results. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  the  bill  I  am 
introducing  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  2241 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 

Section  l.  Section  503<c)(l)  of  the  Trade 
Act  of  1974  (19  U.S.C.  2463(c)(1))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "and"  at  the  end  of  subpara- 
graph (F); 

(2)  by  redesignating  subparagraph  (G)  as 
subparagraph  (H);  and 


(3)  by  inserting  Immediately  after  subpara- 
graph (F)  the  following  new  subparagraph: 
"(G)  sulfanilic  acid,  and". 


By  Mr.  MITCHELL: 
S.  2242.  A  bill  to  establish  a  National 
Commission     of    Independent    Higher 
Education;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Human  Resources. 

NATIONAL  independent  COLLEGES  AND 
UNIVERSITIES  DISCOVERY  ACT 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  soon 
we  will  begin  consideration  of  legisla- 
tion to  reauthorize  our  Nation's  higher 
education  programs.  No  issue  is  more 
critical  to  America  families  than  ac- 
cess to  higher  education. 

It  is  no  secret  that  the  cost  of  obtain- 
ing a  college  education  has  risen  dur- 
ing this  decade  at  over  twice  the  rate 
of  inflation.  While  the  cost  of  edu- 
cation is  about  the  same  whether  an 
individual  wants  to  attend  a  public  or 
private  institution,  the  price  of  tuition 
is  different  because  States  subsidize 
public  universities. 

Over  one-half  of  all  higher  education 
institutions  are  independent  colleges 
and  universities.  These  independent  in- 
stitutions enroll  21  percent  of  all  high- 
er education  students  in  the  United 
States;  award  33  percent  of  all  bach- 
elor's degrees  in  the  United  States;  42 
percent  of  all  master's  degrees,  36  per- 
cent of  all  doctoral  degrees,  and  59  per- 
cent of  all  professional  degrees. 

Independent  colleges  and  universities 
offer  students  an  alternative  to  public 
education.  Often  class  size  is  smaller, 
professors  teach  regularly  in  the  class 
room,  and  essay  tests  replace  standard- 
ized multiple  choice  tests.  Private  col- 
leges can  offer  students  this  type  of  en- 
vironment because  on  average  their 
overall  enrollment  is  lower.  Their  stu- 
dent-professor ratio  is  smaller. 

At  the  turn  of  the  20th  century,  80 
percent  of  students  enrolled  in  higher 
education  in  the  United  States  were 
enrolled  in  independent  colleges  and 
universities.  Today,  only  21  percent  of 
all  higher  education  students  are  en- 
rolled in  independent  institutions. 

I  am  concerned  that  with  the  escalat- 
ing costs  of  higher  education  and  the 
ability  of  public  institutions  to  keep 
college  costs  down  with  State  sub- 
sidies, the  ability  of  independent  col- 
leges to  continue  attracting  and  re- 
taining qualified  applicants  may  de- 
cline. 

Today  I  am  introducing  legislation  to 
create  a  National  Commission  on  Inde- 
pendent Higher  Education.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission  will  have  ex- 
pertise and  experience  in  independent 
higher  education,  including  expertise 
in  national  tax  policy.  State  higher 
education  finance.  Federal  financial 
aid  programs,  student  and  faculty  di- 
versity, and  graduate  education  and  re- 
search. 

The  purpose  of  the  Commission  is 
threefold.  The  Commission  will  develop 
a  factual  base  for  understanding  the 
status  of  independent  colleges  and  uni- 


versities, their  contributions  to  public 
priorities,  and  the  effects  of  national 
higher  education -policies  on  the  inde- 
pendent nonprofit  sector. 

The  Commission  will  review  Federal 
regulations  affecting  independent  col- 
leges and  suggest  means  by  which  ac- 
countability for  public  resources  can  be 
improved  while  retaining  institutional 
autonomy;  and  third,  the  Commission 
will  address  the  impact  Federal  and 
State  policies  have  on  independent  col- 
leges, particularly  with  respect  to  stu- 
dent access  and  choice,  finance,  insti- 
tutional subsidies,  and  institutional 
accountability. 

Independent  colleges  and  universities 
make  an  important  contribution  to 
this  Nation.  Yet,  the  reduction  in  Fed- 
eral and  State  support  for  student  fi- 
nancial assistance  has  placed  the  op- 
tion of  choosing  an  independent  college 
or  university  at  risk  for  an  increasing 
number  of  students. 

Diversity  among  options  for  higher 
education  is  important.  There  is  no 
model  that  is  right  for  all  students.  I 
hope  this  legislation  is  enacted  and  I 
look  forward  to  reviewing  the  Commis- 
sion's report. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  2242 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 
SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "National 
Independent  Colleges  and  Universities  Dis- 
covery Act". 

SEC.  2.  FINDINGS. 

The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  the  quality  and  scope  of  higher  edu- 
cation In  our  Nation  Is  without  argument 
the  finest  In  the  world,  and  a  distinguishing 
feature  of  our  Nation's  system  of  higher  edu- 
cation is  Its  strong  and  diverse  nonprofit 
independent  sector; 

(2)  Independent  colleges  and  universities 
are  as  diverse  as  the  Nation  Itself  and  in- 
clude traditional  liberal  arts  institutions, 
major  research  universities,  church-  and 
faith-related  colleges,  colleges  and  univer- 
sities primarily  attended  by  minorities, 
women's  colleges,  junior  colleges,  and 
schools  of  law,  medicine,  engineering,  busi- 
ness and  other  professions; 

(3)  the  diversity  of  Independent  colleges 
and  universities  offers  students  a  choice  In 
the  type  of  educational  experience  that  will 
best  serve  such  students'  interests,  needs  and 
aspirations; 

(4)  Independent  colleges  and  universities 
enroll  21  percent  of  all  students  In  the  Unit- 
ed States,  award  33  percent  of  all  bachelor's 
degrees  in  the  United  States,  42  percent  of 
all  such  master's  degrees,  36  percent  of  all 
such  doctoral  degrees,  and  59  percent  of  all 
such  professional  degrees; 

(5)  a  majority  of  all  undergraduate  stu- 
dents attending  independent  colleges  and 
universities  receive  some  form  of  financial 
assistance,  and  such  Independent  colleges 
and  universities  provide  such  financial  as- 
sistance from  their  own  resources; 


(6)  the  proportion  of  minority  students  en- 
rolled in  Independent  colleges  and  univer- 
sities is  slightly  higher  tlian  the  proportion 
of  such  students  enrolled  in  State  colleges 
and  universities; 

(7)  Independent  colleges  and  universities 
are  deeply  involved  in  hundreds  of  partner- 
ships with  elementary  and  secondary 
schools,  and  such  partnerships  are  largely 
funded  by  such  colleges  and  universities; 

(8)  Independent  colleges  and  universities 
have  been  an  extraordinary  example  of  pri- 
vate-public partnerships,  with  such  colleges 
and  universities  operating  in  the  public  in- 
terest to  provide  a  public  good; 

(9)  less  than  20  percent  of  the  revenue  of 
Independent  colleges  and  universities  comes 
from  governmental  funds,  most  of  which  is 
in  the  form  of  Federal  and  State  financial 
aid; 

(10)  decreases  In  Federal  and  State  supiwrt 
for  student  financial  aid  programs  has  placed 
at  risk  the  option  of  choosing  an  Independ- 
ent college  or  university  for  an  Increasing 
number  of  students; 

(11)  whereas  at  the  turn  of  the  twentieth 
century  80  percent  of  the  students  enrolled 
In  higher  education  In  the  United  States 
were  enrolled  in  independent  colleges  and 
universities,  such  percentage  has  now  de- 
clined to  21  percent,  and  further  erosions 
place  at  risk  the  option  of  choosing  an  inde- 
pendent college  or  university  for  students 
and  parents;  and 

(12)  the  entire  sector  of  independent  col- 
leges and  universities  and  the  important 
contributions  such  sector  makes  to  our  Na- 
tion Is  at  risk  and  deserves  national  policy 
attention. 

SEC.  3.  PURPOSE. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  establish  a 
National  Commission  on  Independent  Higher 
Education. 

SEC.  4.  NATIONAL  COMMISSION  ON  INDEPEND- 
ENT HIGHER  EDUCATION. 

(a)  ESTABLISHMENT.— There  is  established 
as  an  Independent  agency  in  the  executive 
branch  a  commission  to  be  known  as  the  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Independent  Higher 
Education  (hereafter  in  this  Act  referred  to 
as  the  "Commission"). 

(b)  Membership.— 

(1)  Composition.— The  Commission  sliall  be 
composed  of  9  members,  3  of  whom  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  President,  3  of  whom  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  3  of  whom  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Majority  Leader  of  the  Sen- 
ate. 

(2)  Expertise  requirement.— The  memtwrs 
of  the  Commission  shall  consist  of  individ- 
uals with  expertise  and  experience  In  inde- 
pendent higher  education,  including  exper- 
tise in  national  tax  policy.  Individuals  with 
expertise  in  State  higher  education  finance, 
individuals  with  expertise  in  Federal  finan- 
cial aid  programs,  Individuals  with  expertise 
in  Issues  of  student  and  faculty  diversity, 
and  individuals  with  expertise  in  graduate 
education  and  research. 

(3)  Date.— The  members  of  the  Commission 
shall  be  appointed  not  later  than  6  months 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(c)  Period  of  appointment;  Vacancies.— 
Members  of  the  Commission  shall  be  ap- 
pointed for  the  life  of  the  Commission.  Any 
vacancy  in  the  Commission  shall  not  affect 
its  powers,  but  shall  be  filled  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  original  appointment. 

(d)  Meetings.- The  Commission  shall  meet 
at  the  call  of  the  Chairman. 

(e)  Quorum.— Six  of  the  members  of  the 
Commission  shall  constitute  a  quorum,  but  a 
lesser  number  of  members  may  hold  hear- 
ings. 


(0  Chairman.— The  Commission  shall  se- 
lect a  Chairman  from  among  its  meml>ers. 

SEC.  5.  DUTIES  OF  THE  COMMISSION. 

The  Commission  shall— 

(1)  develop  a  factual  base  for  understanding 
the  status  of  Independent  colleges  and  uni- 
versities, their  contributions  to  public  prior- 
ities, and  the  effects  of  national  higher  edu- 
cation policies  on  the  independent  nonprofit 
sector; 

(2)  review  the  issuance  of  Federal  regula- 
tions regarding  independent  colleges  and 
universities,  and  suggest  means  by  which 
independent  colleges  and  universities  can  be 
held  accountable  for  use  of  public  resources 
without  inappropriate  intrusion  into  institu- 
tional autonomy;  and 

(3)  address  the  relation  l>etween  Federal 
and  State  policies  on  independent  colleges 
and  universities,  particularly  with  respect  to . 
student  access  and  choice,  finance,  institu- 
tional subsidies,  and  institutional  account- 
ability. 

SEC.  6.  REPORT  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS. 

(a)  Interim  Report.— The  Commission 
shall  submit  an  interim  report  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  on  the  Commission's 
activities  and  findings  within  18  months  of 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Final  Report.— 

(1)  In  general.— The  Commission  sliall 
submit  a  final  report  to  the  President  and 
the  Congress  on  the  Commission's  activities 
and  findings  within  3  years  of  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  such  Act. 

(2)  Recommendation.— The  report  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (1)  shall  contain  a  rec- 
ommendation regarding  the  establishment  of 
a  national  policy  on  independent  colleges 
and  universities  appropriate  to  meeting  the 
Nation's  higher  educational  goals  in  the 
twenty-first  century. 

SEC.  7.  POWERS  OF  THE  COMMISSION. 

(a)  Hearings.- The  Commission  may  hold 
such  hearings,  sit  and  act  at  such  times  and 
places,  take  such  testimony,  and  receive 
such  evidence  as  the  Commission  considers 
advisable  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act. 

(b)  Information  From  Federal  Agen- 
cies.— ^The  Commission  may  secure  directly 
from  any  Federal  department  or  agency  such 
Information  as  the  Commission  considers 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act.  Upon  request  of  the  Chairman  of  the 
Commission,  the  head  of  such  department  or 
agency  shall  furnish  such  information  to  the 
Commission. 

(c)  Gifts.— The  Commission  may  accept, 
use,  and  dispose  of  gifts  or  donations  of  serv- 
ices or  property. 

SEC.  a  COMMISSION  PERSONNEL  MATTERS. 

(a)  TRAVEL  Expenses.— From  amounts 
available  to  the  Secretary  of  Education,  the 
members  of  the  Commission  shall  be  allowed 
travel  expenses.  Including  per  diem  in  lieu  of 
subsistence,  at  rates  authorized  for  employ- 
ees of  agencies  under  subchapter  I  of  chapter 
57  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  while  away 
from  their  homes  or  regular  places  of  busi- 
ness in  the  performance  of  services  for  the 
Commission. 

(b)  Detail  of  (Government  Employees.— 
Any  Federal  Government  employee  may  be 
detailed  to  the  Commission  without  reim- 
bursement, and  such  detail  shall  be  without 
Interruption  or  loss  of  civil  service  status  or 
privilege. 

(c)  Staff.— 

(1)  In  GENERAL.— The  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mission may,  without  regard  to  the  civil 
service  laws  and  regulations,  appoint  and 
terminate    an    executive    director   and    not 
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more  t|an  2  staff  members  to  enable  the 
Commli  3lon  to  perform  Its  duties.  The  em- 
ploymei  it  of  an  executive  director  shall  be 
subject  to  confirmation  by  the  Commission. 
(2)  C(  MPBNSATION.— The  Chairman  of  the 
Commls  Blon  may  fix  the  compensation  of  the 
executlfe  director  and  not  more  than  2  staff 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of 
51  and  subchapter  m  of  chapter  53  of 
Jnlted  States  Code,  relating  to  clas- 
of  positions  and  General  Schedule 
except  that  the  rate  of  pay  for  the 
director  and  such  staff  may  not  ex- 
rate  payable  for  level  15  of  the  Gen- 
Sclledule  classified  under  section  5107  of 
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SEC.  9.  T  ERMINATION  OF  THE  COMMISSION. 

The  ( ommisslon  shall  terminate  3  years 
after  tb  t  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 


ly 


Mr.  THURMOND: 
2244.  A  bill  to  require  the  construc- 
of  a  memorial  on  Federal  land  in 
Dij  trict  of  Columbia  or  its  environs 
horn  ir  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
se  ved  in  World  War  II  and  to  com- 
memor  ite  United  States  participation 
in  thai  conflict;  to  the  Committee  on 
EJnergj)  and  Natural  Resources. 
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to 


TO  CONSTRUCT  MEMORIAL  TO  MEM- 
THE  ARMED  FORCES  WHO  SERVED  IN 
WAR  II 

"lHURMOND.  Mr.  President,  as  a 

of  World  War  II,  it  is  a  pleasure 

today  to  introduce  legislation 

a  memorial  to  honor  mem- 

oflthe  Armed  Forces  who  served  in 

Var  II  and  to  commemorate  the 

States    participation    in    that 

On  December  7,  1991,  we  ob- 

the    50th    anniversary    of    the 

of  Pearl   Harbor.    It  is  now 

honor    those    who    faithfully 

Dur  country  in  the  aftermath  of 

historic  day. 

War  n  was  one  of  the  most  sig- 
wars  in  our  history  as  a  Na- 
Ijivolving  mors  than  16  million 
it  was  the  war  which  pre- 
freedom  for  the  Western  World, 
was  not  without  a  heavy  toll, 
damage  and  the  human  suffering 
extreme.  More  than  670,000  Ameri- 
wounded   and    over   400,000 
ultimate  sacrifice  by  giving 
ves.  A  tribute  to  these  Ameri- 
richly  deserved. 
War  II  memorials  are  located 
the  world.  However,  there  is  no 
monument     that     honors     the 
veterans  of  World  War  II  as  a 
Our  Nation's  Capital  would  be 
p^cially  fitting  location  for  such  a 
and  the  legislation  I  am 
would  provide  for  such  a  lo- 
in the  District  of  Columbia  or 
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In  i  ddltion,  Mr.  President,  this 
monun  ent  would  be  constructed  solely 
with  p  nvate  contributions.  I  want  to 
empha;  ize  this  point — No  Federal  tax 
dollars  would  be  used  for  construction 
of  the  memorial.  The  only  cost  to  the 
taxpay  3r  would  be  for  the  maintenance 
and  ca  re  of  the  memorial,  once  it  is 
constri  icted 


Mr.  President,  I  would  now  like  to 
briefly  explain  the  provisions  of  this 
bill. 

Section  1  of  this  legislation  author- 
izes the  National  World  War  II  Memo- 
rial Fund,  Inc.  [Fund]  to  build  a  World 
War  n  Memorial  on  Federal  land  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  or  its  environs. 

Section  2  provides  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  World  War  II  Memorial  Advi- 
sory Board.  This  board  will  consist  of 
12  members  including  World  War  11  vet- 
erans, historians,  representatives  of 
veterans  organizations  and  other  his- 
torical associations  knowledgeable  on 
the  subject.  Their  responsibilities  will 
include  encouraging  the  donation  of 
private  funds  for  construction,  rec- 
ommending a  site  for  the  memorial, 
and  assisting  the  Fund  in  selecting  a 
design  for  the  memorial. 

Section  3  of  the  bill  specifies  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  Fund.  As  distin- 
guished from  the  board,  the  Fund  will 
be  the  actual  entity  which  solicits  and 
accepts  the  private  contributions  for 
construction  of  the  memorial. 

Section  4  authorizes  other  Federal 
entities  to  offer  their  administrative 
services  and  support  to  the  Fund  in 
carrying  out  its  functions. 

Section  5  specifies  that  the  mainte- 
nance and  care  of  the  memorial  be  the 
responsibility  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior. 

Section  6  makes  the  bill  subject  to 
Public  Law  99-652,  which  specifies  the 
procedures  for  approving  commemora- 
tive works  such  as  this  monument. 

Finally,  section  7  provides  that  con- 
struction of  the  Memorial  must  be 
commenced  within  5  years  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  President,  this  monument  pays 
tribute  to  the  men  and  women  who 
have  given  of  themselves  to  make  our 
lives,  and  the  lives  of  all  Americans, 
better  today.  It  is  fitting  that  there  be 
a  memorial  in  Washington  to  which 
they  can  bring  their  children  and  their 
grandchildren  and  say  "This  is  why  we 
fought  and  how  we  honor  those  who 
served."  This  memorial  is  long  over- 
due. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  constructed  a 
Vietnam  Veterans  Memorial,  and  have 
enacted  legislation  approving  the  con- 
struction of  the  Korean  Veterans  Me- 
morial and  the  Women's  Vietnam  Me- 
morial. The  veterans  of  World  War  II 
deserve  no  less.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  in  support  of  this  bill. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  this  legislation  appear  in  the 
Record  immediately  following  my  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  2244 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  Atnerica  in 
Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  IN  GENERAL. 

(a)  AUTHORITY  TO  CONSTRUCT  MEMORIAL.— 

The  National  World  War  n  Memorial  Fund, 


Inc.  (hereafter  referred  to  as  the  "Fund") 
shall  construct  a  memorial  (hereafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Memorial")  on  Federal  land 
In  the  District  of  Columbia  or  Its  environs  to 
honor  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  who 
served  in  World  War  II  and  to  commemorate 
United  States  participation  In  that  conflict, 
(b)  Oversight  by  Fund.— The  Fund  shall 
plan,  design,  and  oversee  the  construction  of 
the  Memorial. 

SEC.    2.    WORLD    WAR    II    MEMORIAL    ADVISORY 
BOARD. 

(a)  Establishment.— There  is  established 
the  World  War  U  Memorial  Advisory  Board 
(hereafter  referred  to  as  the  "Board"). 

(b)  Membership.— 

(1)  COMPOSITION.- The  Board  shall  consist 
of  12  members  to  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent. 

(2)  Background.— The  members  of  the 
Board  shall  include  representatives  of  veter- 
ans organizations,  World  War  U  veterans. 
World  War  U  historians,  and  representatives 
of  American  historical  associations  and 
other  organizations  knowledgeable  about 
World  War  II. 

(3)  DATE  OF  APPOINTMENTS.— Appointments 
to  the  Board  shall  be  made  within  120  days 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(c)  Term.— Members  of  the  Board  shall 
serve  for  a  term  of  5  years. 

(d)  Vacancies.— A  vacancy  In  the  Board 
shall  be  filled  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
original  appointment.  A  member  appointed 
to  fill  a  vacancy  resulting  from  the  depar- 
ture of  a  member  before  the  expiration  of  his 
term  shall  serve  for  the  remainder  of  the 
unexpired  term  of  such  departing  member. 

(e)  CHAIRPERSON  AND  VICE  CHAIRPERSON.— 

The  President  shall  designate  the  Chair- 
person and  Vice  Chairperson  of  the  Board 
from  among  the  members  of  the  Board. 

(f)  Duties  of  the  board.— The  Board' 
shall— 

(1)  on  behalf  of  the  Fund,  promote  and  en- 
courage the  donation  of  private  funds  for  the 
construction  of  the  Memorial;  and 

(2)  recommend  the  site  for  and  assist  the 
Fund  In  selecting  the  design  of  the  Memo- 
rial. 

(g)  Compensation.— Members  of  the  Board 
shall  serve  without  compensation,  but  shall 
be  allowed  travel  expenses.  Including  per 
diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence,  at  rates  author- 
ized for  persons  serving  intermittently  in  the 
Government  service  under  subchapter  I  of 
chapter  57  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
while  away  from  their  homes  or  regular 
places  of  business  in  the  performance  of  the 
responsibilities  of  the  Board.  Such  travel  ex- 
penses shall  be  paid  exclusively  from  private 
funds  donated  to  the  Board  or  the  Fund. 

(h)  Termination.— The  Board  shall  termi- 
nate 30  days  after  the  completion  of  the  Me- 
morial or,  if  applicable,  on  the  date  on  which 
the  authority  provided  in  this  Act  lapses 
under  section  7,  whichever  is  earlier. 
SEC.  3.  PRIVATE  CONTRIBUTIONS. 

The  Fund  may  solicit  and  accept  private 
contributions  for  the  construction  of  the  Me- 
morial. The  Fund  shall  maintain  documenta- 
tion of  any  such  contributions. 

SEC.  4.  ASSISTANCE. 

(a)  IN  General.— The  Secretary  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  the  Librarian  of 
Congress,  and  the  head  of  each  department, 
agency,  or  other  establishment  of  the  execu- 
tive branch  may  assist  the  Fund  in  the  per- 
formance of  its  functions. 

(b)  ADMINISTRATIVE  SUPPORT.— The  Sec- 
retary of  Veterans  Affairs  may  provide  ad- 
ministrative services  and  support  to  the 
Fund.  The  Fund  shall  reimburse  the  Sec- 
retary for  the  cost  of  services  and  support 
provided  under  this  subsection. 


(c)  TRANSFER  OK  PROPERTY.— Por  the  pur- 
pose of  establishing  the  Memorial— 

(1)  the  head  of  any  department,  agency,  or 
esteblishment  of  the  United  States  may 
transfer  to  the  administrative  jurisdiction  of 
the  Fund  any  real  property  In  the  District  of 
Columbia  or  Its  environs  which  is  under  the 
administrative  jurisdiction  of  such  depart- 
ment, agency,  or  establishment;  and 

(2)  the  Fund  may  purchase  any  real  prop- 
erty within  the  District  of  Columbia  or  its 
environs,  subject  to  the  consent  of  the  owner 
of  such  property. 

(d)  Cost  of  Construction.— The  United 
States  shall  not  be  liable  for  any  expense  in- 
curred for  the  construction  of  the  Memorial. 

SEC.  S.  MAINTENANCE. 

The  maintenance  and  care  of  the  Memorial 
and  the  grounds  associated  with  the  Memo- 
rial shall  be  the  responsibility  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior. 

SEC. «.  OTHER  LAW. 

The  authority  provided  in  this  Act  is  sub- 
ject to  the  requirements  of  the  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  to  provide  standards  for  placement 
of  commemorative  works  on  certain  Federal 
lands  in  the  District  of  Columbia",  approved 
November  14,  1986  (100  Stat.  3650;  40  U.S.C. 
1001  etseq.). 
SEC.  7.  LAPSE  OF  AUTHORITY. 

The  requirements  and  authority  provided 
in  this  Act  shall  lapse  if— 

(1)  construction  of  the  Memorial  Is  not 
commenced  within  5  years  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act;  or 

(2)  prior  to  construction  of  the  Memorial, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  certifies  that 
funds  are  not  available  in  an  amount  suffi- 
cient to  insure  completion  of  the  Memorial. 


By   Mr.    DOMENICI   (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Bingaman): 

S.  2245.  A  bill  to  authorize  funds  for 
the  implementation  of  the  settlement 
agreement  reached  between  the  Pueblo 
de  Cochiti  and  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers  under  the  authority  of  Pub- 
lic L£.w  100-202;  to  the  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Indian  Affairs. 

authorization  of  settlement  agreement 
•  Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  rise  today,  along  with  the 
other  Senator  from  New  Mexico,  Mr. 
BiNGAMAN,  to  introduce  legislation 
that  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior and  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
to  meet  the  terms  of  a  settlement 
agreement  negotiated  between  the 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers  and  Pueblo  de 
Cochiti,  NM. 

The  settlement  agreement  stems 
from  seepage  problems  that  have  oc- 
curred at  Cochiti  Dam.  A  brief  history 
is  in  order. 

Cochiti  Dam  was  completed  in  the 
early  1970's  by  the  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers just  upriver  from  the  Pueblo. 
Soon  after  the  reservoir  was  built,  it 
became  evident  that  water  from  the 
reservoir  was  seeping  under  the  dam 
and  raising  the  water  table.  The  lands 
the  Pueblo  have  farmed  for  traditional 
agricultural  purposes  for  centuries  be- 
came waterlogged  and  unusable. 

Not  only  did  this  situation  impose  a 
tremendous  economic  burden  on  the 
Pueblo,  but  these  lands  hold  a  great  re- 
ligious importance  in  the  life  and  cul- 
ture of  the  Pueblo. 


In  an  effort  to  reverse  the  damage, 
the  corps  in  1979  constructed  a  modest 
structural  solution  covering  17  acres. 
Unfortunately,  that  effort  was  over- 
whelmed by  the  scope  of  the  problem. 

The  Pueblo  filed  a  lawsuit  in  1985 
against  the  Federal  Government  in  a 
effort  to  recover  $10  million  in  damages 
and  to  force  the  corps  to  build  and  op- 
erate a  project  to  restore  the  lands. 
That  suit  is  pending,  after  denial  of  the 
Government's  motion  to  dismiss. 

In  fiscal  year  1988,  Congress  appro- 
priated $750,000  in  a  new  effort  to  solve 
the  problem.  The  Congress  directed  the 
corps  and  the  Pueblo  to  develop  a 
structural  solution  for  the  entire  area, 
one  that  would  enable  the  Pueblo  and 
the  corps  to  settle  the  lawsuit  and 
solve  a  problem  that  was  clearly  cre- 
ated by  a  Federal  action. 

In  this  fiscal  year.  Congress  provided 
$300,000  for  completion  of  final  designs 
and  specifications  for  construction  of 
the  drain  system  and  to  coordinate  the 
final  design  and  specifications  with  the 
Tribal  Council  of  the  Pueblo. 

The  settlement  agreement  that  has 
now  been  reached,  provides  a  struc- 
tural solution  to  the  problem,  provides 
funds  for  field  restoration  and  dam- 
ages, and  establishes  a  fund  to  pay  for 
operation  and  maintenance  of  the 
drainage  system. 

During  this  entire  period,  I  have 
worked  closely  with  the  leaders  of  the 
Pueblo.  I  have  visited  the  site.  I  have 
walked  through  those  damaged  fields. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  Senate  to 
move  rapidly  on  this  important  legisla- 
tion, so  the  Federal  Government  can 
meet  Its  recognized  commitment  to  the 
people  of  Cochiti  Pueblo  to  correct  this 
seepage  problem  and  give  the  Pueblo 
back  the  use  of  its  lands. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  2245 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  Atnerica  in 
Congress  assembled. 

SECTION  I.  GENERAL  AUTHORIZATION. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army  are  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  implement  the  settlement  a^ee- 
ment  negotiated  under  the  authority  of  Pub- 
lic Law  100-202  by  the  Pueblo  de  Cochiti  of 
New  Mexico,  a  federally  recognized  Indian 
Tribe,  and  the  United  States  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers,  as  set  forth  in  the  report  of  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  entitled  "Report  on  In- 
vestigations. Wet  Field  Solution",  dated 
July  24,  1990,  addressing  seepage  problems  at 
the  Cochiti  Dam  on  tribal  lands. 

SEC.  2.  DUTIES  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  INTE- 
RIOR. 

In  accordance  with  the  settlement  agree- 
ment and  pursuant  to  the  trust  relationship 
between  the  United  States  Government  and 
the  Pueblo  de  Cochiti  of  New  Mexico,  upon 
completion  of  construction  of  the  drainage 
system,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  acting 
through  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  shall 


be  responsible  for  Its  maintenance,  repair, 
and  replacement,  as  provided  In  the  settle- 
ment agreement. 

SBC.   3.    DUTIES   OF   THE   SECRETARY   OF   THE 
ARMY. 

In  accordance  with  the  settlement  agree- 
ment, the  Secretary  of  the  Army  Is  author- 
ized and  directed  to  construct  the  under- 
ground drainage  system  necessary  to  correct 
the  high  ground  water  problem  at  the  Pueblo 
de  Cochiti  and  to  carry  out  all  other  provi- 
sions of  the  settlement  agreement,  except 
those  specifically  assigned  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  under  the  provisions  of  this 
Act. 
SEC.  4.  APPROPRIATIONS  AUTBORI2KD. 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
such  sums  as  are  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Act,  and  the  settlement 
agreement.* 

•  Mr.  BINGAMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  rise  today,  to  join  my  col- 
league from  New  Mexico,  Mr.  Domenici, 
in  introducing  a  bill  which  will  author- 
ize the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  to  meet  the 
terms  of  the  settlement  agreement  ne- 
gotiated between  the  Pueblo  de  Cochiti 
and  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers. 

The  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  com- 
pleted construction  of  a  dam  on  the 
Rio  Grande  just  north  of  the  Cochiti 
Pueblo  in  1976.  Soon  after  the  reservoir 
was  built,  a  destruction  of  land  which 
previously  had  been  farmed  by  the  peo- 
ple of  Cochiti  since  pre-Spanish  times 
began.  The  Pueblo's  only  agricultural 
land,  nearly  800  acres,  was  directly 
below  the  dam,  and  was  rendered  vir- 
tually useless  because  of  water  storage 
and  extensive  seepage  from  under  the 
dam.  The  resulting  high  water  table 
left  standing  ponds  and  marshes  where 
previously  there  had  been  arable  land. 
The  livelihood  of  many  of  the  people  of 
the  Pueblo  who  depended  historically 
on  farming  was  seriously  damaged  or 
destroyed. 

Initial  efforts  by  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers to  stem  this  problem  were  unsuc- 
cessful, and  finally  the  Pueblo  filed  a 
lawsuit  against  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  recover  both  damages  and  to 
assure  that  the  corps  would  build  and 
operate  a  project  to  restore  to  the 
Pueblo  it's  ruined  agricultural  fields. 
The  suit  is  still  pending. 

During  this  time,  funds  have  been  ap- 
propriated to  help  solve  the  problem — 
final  designs  and  specifications  for  a 
drainage  system  were  completed  by  the 
corps  in  coordination  with  the  Pueblo 
Tribal  Council.  And  now  a  settlement 
agreement  between  the  two  parties  has 
been  reached.  It  is  essential  for  us  to 
move  quickly  to  see  that  the  terms  of 
this  agreement  are  met  and  the  people 
of  Cochiti  have  the  use  of  their  tradi- 
tional agricultural  lands  restored.  This 
legislation  ensures  that  outcome. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
important  legislation.* 


By  Mr.  PRESSLER: 
S.J.  Res.  256.  Joint  resolution  to  rec- 
ognize June  5,  1992,  as  "World  Environ- 
ment Day,"  and  to  urge  that  the  U.N. 
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Conference  on  Environment  and  Devel- 
be  given  the  highest  priority 
United  States;  to  the  Commit- 
Foreign  Relations. 

WORLD  ENVIRONMENT  DAY 

RESSLER.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 

;o  introduce  a  joint  resolution  to 

June  5,  1992,  as  World  Envi- 

ronmeht  Day  and  to  urge  that  the  U.N. 

Conferpnce  on  Environment  and  Devel- 

[UNCED]  be  given  highest  pri- 

the  Congress  and  the  eulminls- 
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UNC  3D,  established  by  the  U.N.  Gen- 
eral A  isembly  in  1989,  will  be  the  cul- 
minatl  on  of  more  than  2  years  of  work 
performed  through  the  preparatory 
commi  ttee  meetings  that  began  in  Au- 
gust 1!  90,  with  the  fourth  and  final  one 
schedu  led  for  March  2-April  4,  at  the 
U.N.  h  ladquarters  in  New  York  City. 

Thre  3  preparatory  committees  have 
divide(  the  major  issues  as  follows: 

Worl  ing  group  I  is  dealing  with  pro- 
tectioi  of  the  atmosphere,  land  re- 
source I,  including  forest  protection 
and  soil  loss,  biological  diversity,  and 
biotecl  inology. 
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group  n  covers  oceans,  seas 
cojistal  seas,  freshwater  resources, 
and  toxics. 

group  m  was  constituted  at 
meeting  of  the  preparatory 
to  organize  its  agenda  on 
institutional  issues. 
38  heads  of  state  have  made 
commitment  to  attend  the  UNCED 
12,  where,  hopefully,  some  con- 
on  how  to  address  the  linkages 
environment  and  development 
es  can  be  reached. 
President,    World    Environment 
not  received  a  great  deal  of  at- 
in   this   country.   Rather,   we 
ocused   our   attentions   on   the 
of  Earth  Day  each  April  for 
years  now.  I  have  cosponsored 
^nate     legrislation     designating 
)ay. 

Day  is  an  important  celebra- 

1  ut  more   needs   to   be  done   to 

I  he  attention  of  this  Nation  and 

world  on  environmental  issues.  My 

is  designed  to  do  just  that. 

Mr.   President,  this  year 

Environment   Day   has   special 

ance  for  several  reasons. 

it  marks  the  20th  anniversary 

U.N.  Conference  on  the  Human 

,  held  in  Stockholm,  Swe- 

June  1972. 

addition.  World  Environment  Day 

ri  ceive  special   attention   during 

UI  CED  or  Earth  summit,  as  some 

I  jrring  to  the  meeting  scheduled 

de  Janeiro,  Brazil,  June  1-12, 
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Fina  ly,    I    believe    recognition    of 
Environment  Day  should  be  ex- 
Last  year,  there  was  a  very 
celebration  of  World  Environ- 
)ay  held  at  the  United  Nations 
York  City. 

umous  award  was  given  to  a 
boy  for  his  vision  and  work  on 
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saving  the  Earth.  As  a  fifth  grade  stu- 
dent at  Sunny  Hollow  Elementary 
School  in  New  Hope,  MN,  Clinton  Hill 
cared  deeply  about  environmental  is- 
sues. He  believed  that  children— work- 
ing together— could  help  protect  the 
health  and  beauty  of  the  Earth.  He 
drew  a  poster  and  started  a  club  with 
some  classmates,  a  club  he  hoped 
would  make  a  real  difference. 

Unfortunately,  Clinton  was  unable  to 
realize  his  dream.  In  November  1989,  at 
the  age  of  11,  he  died  of  a  brain  tumor. 
Yet  his  dream  lives  on  through  Kids  for 
Saving  Earth,  established  shortly  after 
his  death  as  a  nonprofit  organization 
by  his  parents,  Tessa  and  William  Hill. 

Kids  for  Saving  Earth  has  now  spread 
throughout  the  world.  Today,  there  are 
15,000  clubs  and  a  membership  of  500,000 
youngsters. 

I  knew  Clinton.  I  knew  of  his  dream. 
I  was  pleased  to  learn  that  last  year, 
Clinton's  parents  accepted  a  special 
Green  Nobel  Award  on  World  Environ- 
ment Day  for  their  son's  contribution 
to  the  creation  of  Kids  for  Saving 
Earth.  I  wish  each  of  you  could  have 
attended  this  ceremony  to  visit  with 
the  150  young  people  who  took  part  in 
it.  If  you  had,  you  would  feel  as  strong- 
ly as  I  do  about  the  importance  of  this 
Nation  recognizing  World  Environment 
Day. 

My  resolution  also  emphasizes  the 
importance  of  the  UNCED  meeting 
which  will  be  held  in  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
Brazil,  June  1-12,  1992.  Aside  from  the 
obvious  environmental  concerns  which 
will  be  addressed  at  the  Conference, 
many  items  on  the  agenda  could  have  a 
profound  affect  on  the  U.S.'  economic 
growth,  productivity,  and  inter- 
national competitiveness.  It  is  critical 
for  the  United  States  to  take  a  leader- 
ship role  in  UNCED. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  as  co- 
sponsors  of  this  resolution  and  support 
its  timely  adoption. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  the  joint  reso- 
lution be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  256 

Whereas  environmental  concerns  now  tran- 
scend governmental  boundaries  and  affect 
the  security  and  well-being  of  both  present 
and  future  generations  tliroughout  the 
world: 

Wheres  the  United  Nations  Conference  on 
Environment  and  Development,  established 
by  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly  in 
1989.  will  be  held  June  1  through  12  in  Bio  de 
Janeiro,  Brazil; 

Whereas  the  conference  may  be  the  largest 
gathering  of  world  leaders  in  history,  thus 
setting  the  stage  for  increased  international 
cooperation; 

Whereas  June  1992  is  also  the  20th  anniver- 
sary of  the  United  Nations  conference  on  the 
Human  Environment,  held  in  Stockholm, 
Sweden,  in  June  1972;  and 

Whereas  World  Environment  day  will  be 
observed  during  the  United  Nations  Con- 
ference on  Environment  and  Development; 
Now,  therefore,  be  It 


Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assetnbled,  That  June  5,  1992,  is  rec- 
ognized as  "World  Environment  Day",  a 
global  environmental  event  of  major  signifi- 
cance, and  the  President  Is  authorized  and 
requested  to  issue  a  proclamation  calling  on 
the  people  of  the  United  States  to  observe 
the  day  with  appropriate  ceremonies  and  ac- 
tivities. 

Sec.  2.  The  United  States  should— 

(1)  place  the  highest  priority  on  the  United 
Nations  Conference  on  Environment  and  De- 
velopment because  the  future  security  of  the 
environment  of  the  world,  including  the 
United  States,  may  be  shaped  by  the  out- 
come of  the  negotiations;  and 

(2)  immediately  take  a  strong  leadership 
role  in  the  United  Nations  Conference  on  En- 
vironment and  Development  and  underline 
the  urgency  of  the  critical  environmental 
problems  facing  the  world  today  in  order 
that  the  Conference  may  achieve  success  in 
developing  a  global  environmental  action 
plan. 


By  Mr.  LAUTENBERG  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Seymour): 
S.J.  Res.  257.  Joint  resolution  to  des- 
ignate the  month  of  June  1992,  as  "Na- 
tional Scleroderma  Awareness  Month"; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

NATIONAL  SCLERODERMA  AWARENESS  MONTH 

•  Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  to  introduce  a  joint  resolution  to 
designate  the  month  of  June  1992  as 
"National  Scleroderma  Awareness 
Month." 

Scleroderma  is  a  chronic  auto- 
immune disease  characterized  by  the 
excess  production  of  collagen,  the  main 
fibrous  component  of  connective  tissue. 
The  prominent  symptoms  usually  in- 
clude hardening  of  the  skin  and  poor 
circulation  which  may  be  progressive, 
painful,  disfiguring,  and  crippling. 
Joint  pains  similar  to  arthritis  limit 
mobility  and  digestive  difficulties  lead 
to  inadequate  nutrition  causing  fatigue 
and  disability. 

Scleroderma  strikes  suddenly  and  un- 
predictably, affecting  previously 
healthy  people  of  any  age,  race,  socio- 
economic level,  and  lifestyle.  Women 
are  affected  four  times  more  often  than 
men,  often  in  the  prime  of  life.  One 
form  of  the  disease  affects  children.  Be- 
cause the  symptoms  of  scleroderma 
vary  widely,  diagnosis  can  be  com- 
plicated and  confusing.  Scleroderma  af- 
fects hundreds  of  thousands  of  Ameri- 
cans, but  because  it  is  difficult  to  diag- 
nose the  exact  number  is  still  undeter- 
mined. Early  diagnosis  and  treatment 
might  slow  the  progression  of  the  dis- 
ease. 

Unfortunately,  even  with  treatment, 
scleroderma  is  an  incurable  disease.  In 
its  most  severe  form,  the  hardening 
process  affects  the  lungs,  kidneys,  and 
heart,  so  the  disease  can  be  fatal.  Even 
though  some  people  have  mild  symp- 
toms which  do  not  interfere  with  a  nor- 
mal lifestyle,  it  is  impossible  to  predict 
who  will  be  stricken  or  what  the  prog- 
nosis will  be  for  any  particular  individ- 
ual. Recent  research  has  identified  cer- 
tain  blood   antibodies   which   help   to 
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classify  the  disease  variants.  Medica- 
tions developed  for  other  ailments  can 
be  prescribed  to  relieve  some  symp- 
toms. Proper  treatment  and  cure  will 
probably  not  evolve  until  the  cause  of 
scleroderma  is  determined. 

A  national  month  of  awareness  would 
contribute  to  public  understanding  of 
scleroderma,  publicize  both  to  the  pa- 
tients and  scientific  community  the 
advances  made  and  promote  activities 
and  events  to  facilitate  financial  sup- 
port for  patient  support  groups  and  re- 
search. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  cosponsor  this  joint  resolution  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of 
the  joint  resolution  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.J.  RES.  257 

Whereas  Scleroderma  is  a  disease  caused 
by  the  excess  production  of  collagen,  the 
main  fibrous  component  of  connective  tis- 
sue, causing  hardening  of  the  skin  and/or  in- 
ternal organs  such  as  the  esophagus,  lungs, 
kidney  and  heart; 

Whereas  approximately  300.000  people  in 
the  United  States  suffer  from  scleroderma 
with  women  of  childbearing  age  outnumber- 
ing men  four  to  one; 

Whereas  scleroderma  a  painful,  crippling 
and  disfiguring  disease  is  most  often  progres- 
sive and  can  result  in  premature  death; 

Whereas  the  symptoms  of  scleroderma  are 
variable  which  can  complicate  and  confuse 
diagnosis; 

Whereas  the  cause  and  cure  of  scleroderma 
are  unknown;  and 

Whereas  scleroderma  is  an  orphan  disease 
which  requires  intensive  research  to  Improve 
treatment  a  well  as  find  the  cause  and  cure: 
Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assetnbled.  That  the  Month  of  June, 
1992,  is  designated  as  "National  Scleroderma 
Awareness  Month."  and  the  President  of  the 
United  States  is  authorized  and  requested  to 
Issue  a  proclamation  calling  on  the  people  of 
the  United  States  to  observe  the  month  with 
appropriate  activities  that  will  enhance 
awareness  of  the  disease  and  its  need  for  a 
cure.* 


By  Mr.  RIEGLE. 
S.J.  Res.  258.  Joint  resolution  des- 
ignating the  week  commencing  May  3, 
1992,  as  "National  Correctional  Officers 
Week";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

NATIONAL  CORRECTIONAL  OFFICERS  WEEK 

•  Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  a  joint  resolution 
designating  the  week  of  May  3  through 
May  9,  1992,  as  "National  Correctional 
Officers  Week." 

Our  local.  State,  and  Federal  prison 
systems  are  charged  with  the  enormous 
task  of  both  containing  and  rehabili- 
tating an  overwhelming  number  of 
prisoners — over  750,000  according  to  re- 
cent estimates.  The  men  and  women 
staffing  U.S.  correctional  facilities  are 
often  unseen  and  unsung  heros.  In 
these  days  of  overcrowded  prisons,  cor- 


rectional officers  receive  little  recogni- 
tion for  their  primary  work  of  main- 
taining a  safe  and  secure  atmosphere 
inside  our  correctional  facilities. 

Our  Nation's  correctional  officers 
work  under  highly  stressful  conditions 
on  a  daily  basis — exposure  to  risky  or 
dangerous  situations  is  an  inherent 
part  of  the  job.  These  officers  are  re- 
sponsible for  ensuring  the  safety  and 
welfare  of  a  wide  variety  of  inmates 
within  facilities  across  the  country. 
They  also  foster  the  development  of 
skills  and  attitudes  that  assist  inmates 
in  becoming  productive  members  of  so- 
ciety when  they  are  released.  Addition- 
ally, the  communities  surrounding  cor- 
rectional facilities  depend  on  the  pro- 
tection furnished  by  correctional  offi- 
cers. 

The  dedicated  men  and  women  who 
work  in  our  jails  and  prisons  deserve 
our  support,  appreciation,  and  recogni- 
tion. I  have  introduced  this  resolution 
for  that  purpose  for  a  number  of  years. 
I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
our  Nation's  correctional  officers  by 
cosponsoring  this  resolution. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  resolution  be 
printed  in  the  Record  directly  follow- 
ing my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  258 

Whereas  the  correctional  officers  who  work 
In  America's  jails  and  prisons  are  currently 
responsible  for  the  containment  and  control 
of  over  seven  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
prisoners; 

Whereas  correctional  officers  must  protect 
inmates  from  violence  while  encouraging 
them  to  develop  skills  and  attitudes  that  can 
help  them  become  productive  members  of  so- 
ciety following  their  release; 

Whereas  the  morale  of  correctional  officers 
is  affected  by  many  factors,  and  the  public 
perception  of  the  role  of  correctional  officers 
is  more  often  based  upon  dramatization  rath- 
er than  factual  review; 

Whereas  good  job  performance  requires 
correctional  officers  to  absorb  the  adverse 
attitudes  present  in  confinement  while 
maintaining  themselves  as  professionals  in 
order  to  have  their  actions  appreciated  and 
accepted  by  the  public  at  large; 

Whereas  correctional  officers  have  been 
honored  by  many  States  and  localities; 

Whereas  correctional  officers  have  been 
honored  by  joint  resolutions  of  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  in  1984,  1985,  1987.  and  1989;  and 

Whereas  the  attitude  and  morale  of 
corectional  offlcei-s  is  a  matter  worthy  of  se- 
rious congressional  attention:  Now.  there- 
fore, be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  Atnerica  in 
Congress  assembled,  that  the  week  commenc- 
ing May  3,  1992,  Is  hereby  designated  as  "Na- 
tional Correctional  Officers  Week".  The 
President  of  the  United  States  is  authorized 
and  requested  to  issue  a  proclamation  call- 
ing upon  the  people  of  the  United  States  to 
observe  such  week  with  appropriate  cere- 
monies and  activities.* 


By  Mr.  MOYNIHAN  (for  himself. 
Mr.  Garn,  and  Mr.  Sasser): 


S.J.  Res.  259.  Joint  resolution  provid- 
ing for  the  appointment  of  Barber  B. 
Conable.  Jr.  as  a  citizen  regent  of  the 
Board  of  Regents  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration. 

APPOINTMENT  OF  BARBER  B.  CONABLB  AS  A  Cm- 
ZBN  REGENT  OP  THE  BOARD  OF  REGENTS  OP 
THE  SMITHSONIAN  INSTITUTION 

•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  introduce  a  joint  resolution  to  ap- 
point Barber  B.  Conable,  Jr.,  a  citizen 
regent  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 
Senators  Garn  and  Sasser,  who  sit 
with  me  on  the  Smithsonian  Board  of 
Regents,  are  cosponsors  of  the  resolu- 
tion. Upon  enactment,  Mr.  Conable 
would  assume  a  seat  now  vacant  on  the 
Board. 

Barber  Conable,  a  fellow  New  Yorker 
whose  reputation  is  well  known  to  the 
Members  of  this  body,  has  a  long  and 
distinguished  record  of  public  service. 
As  I  said  of  him  on  another  occasion, 
some  men  meet  standards:  others  set 
them.  Barber  Conable  has  been  one  of 
the  latter.  President  Bush  concurred, 
calling  him  "one  of  the  most  sane  and 
able  men  in  the  U.S.  Congress."  For  20 
years  he  represented  upstate  New  York 
in  Congress,  the  last  8  of  which  as  the 
ranking  Republican  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means.  I 
served  with  him  on  many  a  conference 
committee  in  those  years,  and  also  on 
the  National  Commission  on  Social  Se- 
curity Reform  which  was  established  in 
1981.  I  am  sure  that  our  esteemed  Re- 
publican leader  Bob  Dole  would  join  me 
in  attesting  to  his  remarkable  con- 
tribution to  the  success  of  that  enter- 
prise. 

After  serving  nearly  20  shining  years 
in  the  Congress,  he  and  his  wife,  Char- 
lotte, went  to  their  lovely  village  of  Al- 
exander in  upstate  New  York,  only  to 
be  asked  by  President  Reagan  to  return 
to  Washington  to  serve  as  head  of  the 
International  Bank  for  Reconstruction 
and  Development,  the  World  Bank, 
which  he  did  with  equal  brilliance  of  a 
full  5-year  term.  During  his  tenure,  the 
Bank  nearly  doubled  its  capital.  But 
more  importantly,  he  redirected  the 
Bank's  priorities — double  the  lending 
for  education,  greater  consideration  of 
the  environmental  impact  of  projects, 
and  renewed  emphasis  on  population 
control. 

It  is  of  special  import  to  the  Board  of 
Regents  that  Barber  Conable  serves  as 
trustee  of  the  National  Museum  of  the 
American  Indian  and  on  the  Inter- 
national Founders  Council  to  raise 
funds  for  construction  of  the  Indian 
Museum  on  the  mall.  He  has  chaired  its 
development  committee  since  October 
1990.  The  Indian  Museum  constitutes 
the  largest  single  acquisition  in  the 
Smithsonian  Institution's  history  and 
the  largest  collection  in  existence  of 
artifacts  from  the  native  peoples  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  His  knowledge  of 
the  museum  and  its  collections,  and  his 
study  of  native  American  culture  will 
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my  colleagues  to  support  this 
resolution,  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  i  s  full  text  be  printed  in  the 
Recor)  . 

Ther  s  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolut  Ion  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  REfORD,  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  259 

Be  it  Aiacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentati  ues  of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congresi  assembled.  That,  in  accordance  with 
section  ^1  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the 
United  Itates  (20  U.S.C.  43),  the  vacancy  on 
the  Boa  'd  of  Regents  of  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitutio  I,  in  the  class  other  than  Members  of 
Congres  i,  be  filled  by  the  apjwlntment  of 
Barber  :  I.  Conable,  Jr.  of  New  York.  The  ap- 
pointm«  nt  is  for  a  term  of  six  years  and  shall 
take  effjct  upon  the  date  of  enactment.* 


A  )DITIONAL  COSPONSORS 


S.  873 

request   of   Mr.    BOREN,    the 
)f  the   Senator   from   Colorado 
BfioWN]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Code   of  1986  to   clarify   the 
treatment  of  interest  income  and  rent- 
in  connection  with  safe  har- 
involving  rural  electric  co- 
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S.  914 

request   of  Mr.   Glenn,   the 

»f  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 

Kf  RREY]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 

,  a  bill  to  amend  title  5,  United 

Code,  to  restore  to  Federal  ci- 

mployees  their  right  to  partici- 

vc  luntarily,  as  private  citizens,  in 

pol  tical  processes  of  the  Nation,  to 

such  employees  from  improper 

solicitations,    and    for   other 


S.  1150 

request  of  Mr.  Pell,  the  name 
Senator    from    Illinois    [Mr. 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
bill  to  reauthorize  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965,  and  for  other 
purposfs. 

S.  1423 

request  of  Mr.  DODD,  the  name 

Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Symms) 

ad  led  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1423,  a 

amend  the  Securities  Exchange 

1934   with   respect   to   limited 

partne4ship  rollups. 

S.  1557 

request  of  Mr.  Lautenberg, 

of  the  Senator  from  New  Jer- 

.  Bradley]  was  added  as  a  co- 

of  S.  1557,  a  bill  to  improve  the 

and    enforcement    of 

the  Fe4eral  cleanup  program. 

S.  1623 

request  of  Mr.  DeConcini,  the 

the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 

B^OLEY]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 

l.  1623,  a  bill  to  amend  title  17. 

States  Code,  to  implement  a 

payment  system  and  a  serial 
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copy  management  system  for  digital 
audio  recording,  to  prohibit  certain 
copyright  infringement  actions,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

8.  1731 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McConnell, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Maine 
[Mr.  Cohen],  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  Gorton],  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Bond],  and  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Domenici]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  1731,  a  bill  to 
establish  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  with  respect  to  Hong  Kong  after 
July  1, 1997,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  1966 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Biden.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
McCain]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
1966,  a  bill  to  establish  a  national  back- 
ground check  procedure  to  ensure  that 
persons  working  as  child  care  providers 
do  not  have  a  criminal  history  of  child 
abuse,  to  initiate  the  reporting  of  all 
State  and  Federal  child  abuse  crimes, 
to  establish  minimum  guidelines  for 
States  to  follow  in  conducting  back- 
ground checks  and  provide  protection 
from  inaccurate  information  for  per- 
sons subjected  to  background  checks, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  2028 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Specter,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
Inouye],  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
Akaka],  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Stevens],  and  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  Durenberger]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  2028,  a  bill  to  amend 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  improve 
and  expand  health  care  and  health-care 
related  services  furnished  to  women 
veterans  by  the  Department  of  Veter- 
ans Affairs. 

S.  2188 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Specter,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Kasten],  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Shelby],  and  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  McCain]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  2188.  a  bill  to  pro- 
hibit the  Secretary  of  Veterans  Affairs 
from  obligating  funds  available  to  the 
Department  of  Veterans  Affairs  to  fur- 
nish health  care  in  Department  of  Vet- 
erans Affairs  facilities  under  a  rural 
health  care  sharing  program  to  persons 
not  eligible  for  such  care  under  chapter 
17  of  title  38,  United  States  Code. 

S.  2189 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DeConcini,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Garn]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
2189,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1986  to  provide  a  simplified 
tax  on  all  income,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

S.  2204 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Durenberger, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  Wallop]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  2204,  a  bill  to  amend  title  23.  Unit- 
ed States  Code,  to  repeal  the  provisions 
relating  to   penalties  with  respect  to 


grants  to  States  for  safety  belt  and  mo- 
torcycle helmet  traffic  safety  pro- 
grams. 

S.  2207 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dodd,  the  name 
of  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
Chafee]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
2207,  a  bill  to  provide  for  interstate 
banking  and  branching. 

S.  2227 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Helms,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Sanford]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  2227.  a  bill  to  suspend 
temporarily  the  duties  on  sumatriptan 
succinate  (bulk  and  dosage  forms). 

S.  2228 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Helms,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Sanford]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  2228,  a  bill  to  suspend 
temporarily  the  duties  on  ondansetron 
hydrochloride  (bulk  and  dosage  forms). 

S.  2229 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Helms,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Sanford]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  2229.  a  bill  to  suspend 
temporarily  the  duties  on  cefuroxime 
axetil  (bulk  and  dosage  forms). 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  236 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Johnston]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  236.  a 
joint  resolution  designating  the  third 
week  in  September  1992  as  "National 
Fragrance  Week". 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  243 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kasten.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Burns],  the  Senator  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Hatch],  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Warner],  the  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas [Mr.  Dole],  and  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Heflin]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
243,  a  joint  resolution  to  designate  the 
period  commencing  March  8,  1992  and 
ending  on  March  14,  1992,  as  "Deaf 
Awareness  Week". 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  248 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Conrad,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
Akaka],  the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
DeConcini],  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  Bumpers],  and  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  Stevens]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
248,  a  joint  resolution  designating  Au- 
gust 7,  1992,  as  "Battle  of  Guadalcanal 
Remembrance  Day". 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  254 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  fi-om  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  Domenici],  and  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  [Mr.  WALLOP]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
254,  a  joint  resolution  commending  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange  on  the  occa- 
sion of  its  bicentennial. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  256 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kasten,  the 
name  of  the   Senator  from  Nebraska 
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[Mr.  Kerrey]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Resolution  256,  a  resolution 
urging  the  United  States  Government 
to  provide,  expeditiously  and  pru- 
dently, dairy  products  and  other  hu- 
manitarian assistance  to  the  republics 
of  the  former  Soviet  Union. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1649 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Biden  the  name 
of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Wellstone]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  amendment  No.  1649  proposed  to  S. 
2166,  a  bill  to  reduce  the  Nation's  de- 
pendence on  imported  oil,  to  provide 
for  the  energy  security  of  the  Nation, 
and  for  other  purposes. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 91— RELATIVE  TO  SURRO- 
GATE BROADCASTING  TO  ASIA 

Mr.  PRESSLER  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing concurrent  resolution;  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations: 

S.  Con.  res.  91 

Whereas  the  Foreign  Relations  Authoriza- 
tion Act  for  Fiscal  Years  1992  and  1993  au- 
thorized a  commission  to  examine  the  fea- 
sibility of,  and  propose  a  plan  to  implement 
surrogate  radio  broadcasting  to  the  People's 
Republic  of  China  and  other  Asian  countries 
which  do  not  enjoy  representative  govern- 
ment: including  the  Socialist  Republic  of 
Vietnam,  the  Democratic  People's  Republic 
of  Korea,  and  the  Lao  Democratic  Republic; 

Whereas  the  Report  of  the  President's 
Task  Force  on  United  States  Government 
International  Broadcasting,  submitted  in  De- 
cemt)er,  1991.  took  note  of  Congressional  in- 
terest in  surrogate  broadcasting  to  Asian  na- 
tions suffering  under  totalitarian  regimes 
and  found  that  a  great  need  exists  for  such 
service; 

Whereas  almost  one-third  of  the  world's 
population  resides  in  Asian  nations  suffering 
under  totalitarian  regimes; 

Whereas  surrogate  broadcasts  provide  an 
invaluable  service  by  providing  news,  infor- 
mation, and  opinion  about  countries  which  a 
censored,  suppressed  indigenous  press  does 
not  provide,  and  these  broadcasts  hasten  the 
collapse  of  totalitarian  regimes  by  providing 
relevant,  truthful  information; 

Whereas  surrogate  broadcasting  could  have 
the  same  positive  impact  on  Asian  nations 
suffering  under  totalitarian  regimes; 

Whereas  inexcusable  delays  have  occurred 
in  the  formation  of  the  Commission  created 
by  provisions  of  P.L.  102-138  because  Miose 
appointees  to  be  named  by  the  President 
have  yet  to  be  named; 

Whereas  Congress  strongly  supports  inter- 
national broadcasting  by  the  Voice  of  Amer- 
ica (VOA)  and  other  organizations  properly 
authorized  broadcasting  responsibilities  by 
the  Congress:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  Sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that  the  Commission  created  in  Sec- 
tion 243  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Authoriza- 
tion Act  for  Fiscal  Years  1992  and  1993  should 
be  appointed  expeditiously;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  Commission  report  its  rec- 
ommendations and  propose  a  plan  for  imple- 
mentation to  the  Congress  and  the  President 
no  later  than  365  days  after  enactment  of 
P.L.  102-138  (signed  by  the  President  on  Octo- 
ber 28.  1991). 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  the 
day  Vaclav  Havel  was  sworn  in  as  the 


President  of  a  newly  free  Czecho- 
slovakia, he  stopped  into  the  offices  of 
Radio  Free  Europe  in  Prague  to  say 
"thank  you."  This  simple  gesture 
spoke  volumes  about  the  impact  of 
Radio  Free  Europe,  a  service  estab- 
lished by  the  United  States  at  the 
dawn  of  the  cold  war  to  provide  fair 
and  unbiased  news  to  the  peoples  of  Eu- 
ropean totalitarianism. 

Radio  Free  Europe  and  its  sister 
service.  Radio  Liberty,  are  known  as 
surrogate  services.  They  were  created 
to  provide  audiences  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain  with  news,  information,  and 
opinion  about  their  own  countries 
which  a  censored  and  restricted  indige- 
nous press  would  not  provide.  They 
have  done  wonders.  Few  other  U.S. 
Government  endeavors  can  be  said  to 
have  done  as  much  to  speed  the  col- 
lapse of  totalitarian,  Communist  re- 
gimes in  Europe. 

Today  the  world  is  a  vastly  changed 
place.  This  generation  of  children  will 
not  grow  up  in  fear  of  nuclear  war  with 
the  Soviet  Union  and  its  European  sat- 
ellites. Yet  almost  one-third  of  the 
world's  population  still  live  under  re- 
pressive, totalitarian  regimes  like 
those  the  people  of  Eastern  Europe  ex- 
perienced until  recently. 

I  am  speaking  of  the  Governments  of 
China,  Laos,  Vietnam,  and  North 
Korea.  The  people  of  these  nations  do 
not  have  access  to  factual  and  unbiased 
information  about  their  own  countries 
and  the  rest  of  the  world  because  the 
Governments  of  these  nations  manipu- 
late and  control  the  indigenous  press 
to  serve  their  own  ends.  The  United 
States  filled  this  information  void  for 
Elastern  Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union. 
Yet  no  effort  has  been  made  to  provide 
the  people  of  China,  Laos,  Vietnam, 
and  North  Korea— people  still  without 
the  personal  liberty  the  Eastern  Euro- 
peans are  now  discovering — the  same 
factual  radio  broadcasts  to  which  their 
European  counterparts  had  access. 

Is  it  not  logical  that  we  make  every 
effort  to  help  them  realize  the  dreams 
symbolized  by  the  makeshift  Lady  Lib- 
erty which  was  assembled  and  then 
smashed  in  Tiananmen  Square  in  1989? 
The  dream  is  about  freedom  and  lib- 
erty. Surrogate  broadcasting  could  do 
so  much  to  encourage  democratic 
forces  within  these  countries. 

We  are  currently  broadcasting  to 
China,  and  several  countries  of  South- 
east Asia.  However,  this  service  does 
not  provide  the  kind  of  information 
which  made  such  a  difference  in  Eu- 
rope. I  am  speaking  of  the  Voice  of 
America,  a  fine  and  important  service 
in  its  own  right.  VOA  provides  inter- 
national news  and  features  aimed  at 
spreading  an  understanding  of  the 
United  States  and  the  American  way  of 
life.  However,  it  does  not  provide  the 
alternative  to  the  state-run,  highly 
censored  press  of  China,  Vietnam, 
North  Korea,  and  Laos  that  could  be 
provided  by  surrogate  broadcasting. 


The  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee addressed  this  critical  need  for 
surrogate  broadcasting  to  Asia  in  the 
1992-93  Foreign  Relations  Authoriza- 
tion Act.  The  committee  proposed,  and 
the  Congress  approved,  a  commission 
to  study  the  feasibility  of  broadcasting 
to  China  and  to  make  recommenda- 
tions for  the  implementation  of  such  a 
system. 

Delays  have  occurred,  and  the  com- 
mission has  not  been  fully  assembled 
or  begun  its  work.  These  delays  are  in- 
excusable. The  people  of  these  nations 
suffer  every  day  under  totalitarian  re- 
gimes. The  United  States  should  move 
swiftly  to  bring  them  the  same  radio 
broadcasts  which  gave  so  much  impor- 
tant information  to  the  people  of  Elast- 
ern  Europe. 

The  resolution  I  am  introducing 
today  could  help  to  speed  the  process. 
It  encourages  the  appointment  of  all 
the  commission  members,  and  asks  the 
commission  to  report  its  findings  with- 
in 1  year.  It  is  time  to  stand  up  and  be 
counted  as  a  supporter  of  freedom. 

The  radio  broadcasts  to  Europe  and 
the  Soviet  Union  did  so  much  to  expe- 
dite the  cause  of  freedom.  We  have  the 
chance  to  do  the  same  for  the  op- 
pressed peoples  of  Asia. 

We  have  a  proven  formula  in  surro- 
gate broadcasting.  In  fact,  the  Foreign 
Minister  of  Estonia  has  nominated 
Radio  Free  Europe/Radio  Liberty  for 
the  Nobel  Peace  Prize.  Let  us  today  re- 
solve to  bring  the  message  of  freedom 
to  the  peoples  of  China,  Vietnam,  Laos, 
and  North  Korea  through  surrogate 
broadcasts. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 92— RELATIVE  TO  THE  SAN 
ANTONIO  SUMMIT  ON  TRADE  IN 
ILLICIT  DRUGS 

Mr.  GRAMM  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Bbntsen)  submitted  the  following  con- 
current resolution;  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions: 

s.  CoN.  Res.  92 
Whereas  drug  abuse  and  drug-related  crime 
remain  among  the  gravest  social  ills  con- 
fronting the  United  States; 

Whereas  significant  progress  has  Iseen 
made  in  reducing  over  all  drug  use.  espe- 
cially drug  use  among  young  people,  as 
shown  by  such  diverse  statistical  sources  as 
the  National  Household  Survey,  the  Drug 
Abuse  Warning  Network,  and  the  High 
School  Senior  Survey; 

Whereas  much  work  remains  to  t>e  done  to 
reduce  the  number  of  addicted  drug  users,  es- 
pecially drug  users  addicted  to  cocaine; 

Whereas,  under  the  President's  National 
Drug  Control  Strategy,  interrupting  the  flow 
of  cocaine  into  the  United  States  is  essential 
to  reducing  cocaine  use; 

Whereas  cooperation  among  the  United 
States,  the  Andean  Strategy  nations,  and 
Mexico  on  such  diverse  issues  as  control  of 
precursor  chemicals,  port  control,  aerial 
Interdiction,  and  investigation  and  prosecu- 
tion of  money  laundering  is  necessary  for  an 
effective  strategy  on  reducing  the  drug  sup- 
ply; 
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Wherfeas  the  Cartagena  Summit,  iA  which 

leapers  of  the  United  States,  Colombia, 

and  Peru  participated  2  years  ago, 

in  progress  toward  the  participants' 

goal  of  stopping  the  cocaine  trade; 


the 

Bolivia 
resulte  t 
commofi 
and 


Te  [as. 


Wherfeas  another  summit  of  the  leaders  of 
Uk  ited  States,   Colombia.   Bolivia,   and 
j  lined  by  the  leaders  of  Ekjuador,  Ven- 
ttnd  Mexico,  will  be  held  in  San  Anto- 
,  on  February  26  and  27,  1992:  Now, 
,  be  it 

Resolied  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
tai  ives  concurring),  That  it  is  the  sense 
Congress  that  the  President  should 
pon    the    success   of   the    Cartagena 
and  use  the  upcoming  San  Antonio 


the 

Peru, 

ezuela, 

nio. 

therefore 


resen 
of  the 
build 
Summi 
Summi 
(1)  to 
the  pa;  ticipating 


lii 


reaffirm  the  mutual  commitment  of 
countries  to  halting  the 
internat^ional  cocaine  trade; 

continue  assisting  the  Andean  Strat- 
nat|ons  In  their  efforts  to  curtail  cocaine 
on; 

encourage  cooperation   among   the 
i^ting  countries  in  dismantling  drug 
ng  cartels  and  arresting  and  incar- 
major  trafflclters; 
strengthen  the  legitimate  economies 
Andean    Strategy    nations    through 
idcentives  and  other  assistance:  and 
to  motivate  the  participating  countries. 
\  hich  are  victims  of  drug  use,  to  re- 
c  )nsumption   of   illicit   drugs   within 
faprders,  and  thus  remove  the  incen- 
the  existence  of  the  drug  trade. 
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egy 
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RESOLUTION   25»-REL- 

TO   PROMOTING  GOOD- 

BETWEEN   THE   UNITED 

AND   THE   COMMON- 

OF    INDEPENDENT 


HcCONNELL  submitted  the  fol- 
resolution;  which  weis  referred 
Committee    on    Foreign    Rela- 

S.  Res.  259 
Whereas  the  United  States  provided  hu- 
manita:  ian  assistance  to  the  Soviet  Union 
and  its  peoples  during  the  1920s  that  fed 
more  tl  an  80  million  men.  women,  and  chil- 
dren, ai  d  prevented  more  than  10  million  So- 
viet des  ths  from  starvation; 
Wher4as  the  Commonwealth  of  Independ- 
comprised  of  the  former  Soviet 
(other  than  the  Baltic  states  and 
.  was  formed  following  the  collapse 
i)viet  Union;  and 
When  as  the  United  States  is  currently 
providii  ig  humanitarian  assistance  to  the 
Commo  iwealth  of  Independent  States  in 
order  V  i  (1)  protect  human  life;  (2)  promote 
democracy  and  free  market  economies;  and 
Soviet  nuclear  arsenals  and  tech- 
rom  proliferation:  Now.  therefore,  be 


Sts  tes 


(3) 

nology 
it 
Resolipd.  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
exchange  for  United  States  foreign 
.  the  appropriate  agencies,  organi- 
and  officials  of  the  constituent  re- 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Independent 
should  fully  cooperate  with  appro- 
Inited  States  governmental  agencies 
pro^de  any  and  all  information  on  Ed- 
Howard  and  Felix  S.  Bloch  and 
nited  States  citizens  suspected  or 
convicted  of  espionage  against  the  United 
States. 

•  Mr.     McCONNELL.     Mr.     President, 
Secret  iry  Baker  recently  testified  be- 


L  se 


fore  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  on  United  States  assistance 
to  the  former  Soviet  Union.  His  com- 
ments on  the  importance  of  this  aid  are 
shared  by  many  in  Congress,  including 
myself. 

Last  month,  I  read  in  the  Washington 
Post  an  article  which  detailed  Amer- 
ican assistance  to  the  Soviet  Union  in 
the  early  1920's.  Tons  of  food  and  medi- 
cal supplies  were  delivered  to  that 
country  in  response  to  a  poor  wheat 
crop  and  ineffective  distribution  sys- 
tems. It  is  estimated  our  aid  saved  mil- 
lions of  Soviet  lives. 

Some  things  haven't  changed  in 
seven  decades,  Mr.  President.  Once 
again,  American  food  and  medical  sup- 
plies are  being  sent  to  that  region. 
Once  again,  the  generosity  and  compas- 
sion of  our  country  is  being  dem- 
onstrated. 

The  resolution  I  offer  today  expresses 
the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  in  return 
for  United  States  assistance,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Independent  States  [CIS] 
should  fully  cooperate  with  United 
States  intelligence  agencies  to  provide 
information  on  any  and  all  Americans 
suspected  or  convicted  of  committing 
treason  against  the  United  States. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  ex- 
tending aid  to  the  Soviets  in  the  1920's, 
President  Harding  requested — and  re- 
ceived— the  release  of  American  sol- 
diers taken  prisoner  shortly  after 
World  War  I.  Russia  revealed  that  dire 
economic  conditions  could  dictate  co- 
operation with  America. 

The  resolution  specifically  mentions 
two  ongoing  investigations  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  [FBI]  is  con- 
ducting. Edward  Lee  Howard,  a  former 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  employee, 
and  Felix  S.  Bloch,  a  former  State  De- 
partment official,  are  suspected  of  pro- 
viding Soviet  intelligence  authorities 
with  United  States  national  secrets 
during  the  1980's.  With  the  CIS's  co- 
operation, we  can  close  these  cases  and 
resolve  doubts  about  treason  against 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  the  former  head  of  the 
FBI's  intelligence  division  expressed 
this  very  idea  shortly  before  his  death 
in  September  1991.  Thomas  E. 
DuHadway  remarked  to  the  Los  Ange- 
les Times: 

If  [the  Soviets]  want  this  massive  aid— and 
I'm  not  saying  we  shouldn't  give  it  to  them — 
there  are  reasonable  guid  pro  quos  that  peo- 
ple would  ask  for.  and  I  don't  think  [Infor- 
mation on  Howard  and  Bloch]  are  unreason- 
able at  all. 

I  should  point  out  that  this  legisla- 
tion will  not  delay  or  condition  United 
States  assistance  to  the  former  Soviet 
Union.  However,  a  unique  opportunity 
exists  for  the  Senate  to  express  its  sup- 
port of  continued  cooperation  with  the 
CIS  while  making  clear  our  concerns 
with  the  outstanding  cases  against  Ed- 
ward Lee  Howard  and  Felix  S.  Bloch.  I 
ask  my  colleagues  what  better  a  test  of 
cooperation  and  goodwill  for  the  CIS 


than  to  gauge  their  willingness  to  pro- 
vide information  on  individuals  con- 
victed or  suspected  of  spying  against 
our  country. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
bill.* 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED 


HIGHER  EDUCATION  ACT 
AMENDMENTS 


SPECTER  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  1652 

Mr.  SPECTER  (for  himself,  Mr.  Shel- 
by, Mr.  McCain,  and  Mr.  DeConcini) 
submitted  an  amendment  intended  to 
be  proposed  by  them  to  the  bill  (S.  1150) 
to  reauthorize  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1965,  and  for  other  purposes,  as 
follows: 

On  page  607,  below  line  18,  add  the  follow- 
ing new  title: 

TITLE  XVI— MISCELLANEOUS 

SEC.  1601.  PROHIBITIONS  RELATING  TO  THE  PRO- 
VISION OF  CERTAIN  HEALTH  CARE 
UNDER  SHARING  PROGRAM. 

(a)  Prohibition.— Notwithstanding  section 
8153  of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  or  any 
other  provision  of  law,  the  Secretary  of  Vet- 
erans Affairs  may  not  furnish,  and  funds  ap- 
propriated or  otherwise  made  available  to 
the  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs  (includ- 
ing funds  paid  to  the  Department  by  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Services) 
may  not  be  used  by  the  Secretary  to  furnish, 
hospital  care  or  medical  services  under  the 
program  referred  to  in  subsection  (b)  to  any 
person  who  is  not  eligible  to  be  furnished 
such  care  or  services  under  chapter  17  of  title 
38.  United  States  Code. 

(b)  Covered  Program.— The  prohibition  re- 
ferred to  in  subsection  (a)  applies  to  the 
demonstration  project  for  the  furnishing  of 
health  care  in  certain  rural  facilities  of  the 
Department  entered  into  between  the  Sec- 
retary and  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  that  is  commonly  known  as 
the  Rural  Health  Care  Initiative. 

In  section  Kb),  amend  the  table  of  contents 
by  adding  after  the  item  relating  to  section 
1506  the  following  new  matter: 

TITLE  XVI— MISCELLANEOUS 
Sec.  1601.  Prohibitions  relating  to  the  provi- 
sion   of    certain    health    care 
under  sharing  program. 


HELMS  AMENDMENT  NO.  1653 

Mr.  HELMS  proposed  an  amendment 
to  the  bill  S.  1150,  supra,  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place,  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

Sec.    .  PROHIBrnON  ON  CERTAIN  USES  OF  FUND- 
ING. 

Part  G  of  the  Drug-Free  Schools  and  Com- 
munities Act  of  1986  (20  U.S.C.  3231  et  seq.)  is 
amended  by  inserting  at  the  end  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

«8EC.  Sl»4.  PROHIBITION  ON  CERTAIN  USES  OF 
FUNDING. 

"(a)  Prohibition.— None  of  the  funds  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  by  this  title  may 
be  used  by  any  recipient  of  funds  under  this 
title  to  pay  for  homosexual  support  or  edu- 
cation services,  or  to  promote  or  encourage, 
either   directly    or   indirectly,    intravenous 


drug  abuse  or  homosexual,  bisexual,  or  het- 
erosexual sexual  activity,  whether  pre- 
marital or  extramarital.  No  youth  shall  be 
deemed  at  risk  of  substance  abuse  solely  on 
the  basis  of  the  youth's  homosexuality. 


FORD  (AND  McCONNELL) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  1654 

Mr.  FORD  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
McCONNELL)  proposed  an  amendment 
to  the  bill  S.  1150,  supra,  as  follows: 

On  page  197,  strike  lines  6  through  22,  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

(2)  by  striking  out  subparagraph  (C)  of  sub- 
section (d)(1)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following  new  subparagraph: 

"(C)(i)  to  buy,  sell,  hold,  insure,  under- 
write, and  otherwise  deal  in  obligations  is- 
sued for  the  purpose  of  financing  or  refinanc- 
ing the  construction,  reconstruction,  renova- 
tion, improvement  or  purchase  (including 
the  underlying  property)  of— 

"(I)  educational  and  training  facilities; 

"(Il)(aa)  housing  for  students  and  faculties; 
'  "(III)  academic,  research,  and  library  fa- 
cilities including  the  acquisition  of  library 
materials;  and 

"(IV)  related  equipment,  instrumentation, 
and  furnishings;  except  that  not  more  than 
30  percent  of  the  value  of  transactions  en- 
tered into  under  this  clause  shall  involve 
transactions  solely  of  the  type  descril)ed  in 
subclause  (II);"; 


DOLE  AMENDMENT  NOS.  1655 
THROUGH  1658 

Mr.  DOLE  proposed  four  amendments 
to  the  bill  S.  1150,  supra,  as  follows: 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1655 

On  page  564,  strike  lines  8  and  9  and  insert 
the  following:  by  adding  at  the  end  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsections: 

"(i)  Disability.— The  term  'disability'  has 
the  meaning  given  the  term  in  section  3(2)  of 
the  Americans  with  Disabilities  Act  of  1990 
(42  U.S.C.  12102(2)). 

"(j)  State  Higher  Education  Agency.- 
The  term 

Amendment  No.  1656 

On  page  561,  between  lines  3  and  4,  insert 
the  following: 

"(13)(A)  Problems  faced  by  individuals 
with  disabilities  regarding  accessibility  to 
institutions  of  higher  education  and  other 
public  and  private  community  facilities. 

"(B)  Amelioration  of  existing  attltudinal 
barriers  that  prevent  full  inclusion  by  indi- 
viduals with  disabilities  with  their  commu- 
nity. 

Amendment  No.  1657 

Beginning  on  page  241,  strike  line  20  and 
all  that  follows  through  page  242,  line  3,  and 
insert  the  following: 

(a)  In  General.— Section  472  of  the  Act  (20 
U.S.C.  108711)  is  amended— 

(1)  in  the  matter  preceding  paragraph  (1) 
by  Inserting  "(a)  Definition  of  Cost  of  At- 
tendance.—" before  "For  the  purpose"; 

(2)  in  subsection  (a)  (as  so  designated  by 
paragraph  (1))— 

(A)  in  the  matter  preceding  paragraph  (1) 
by  striking  "except  for  subpart  1  of  part  A 
and"; 

(B)  in  paragraph  (6),  by  striking  "in  an 
academic  program  which  normally  includes 
a  formal  program  of  study  abroad"  and  in- 
serting "in  a  program  of  study  abroad  ap- 
proved for  credit  by  the  student's  home  in- 
stitution"; and 


(C)  in  paragraph  (8) — 

(i)  by  striking  "handicapped  student"  and 
Inserting  "student  with  a  disability";  and 

(ii)  by  inserting  "personal  assistance," 
after  "service,";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(b)  Definition  of  Personal  assist- 
ance.—As  used  in  subsection  (a),  the  term 
'personal  assistance'  means  assistance  by  a 
person  to  an  individual  with  tasks  that  the 
individual  would  typically  do  if  the  individ- 
ual did  not  have  a  disability  and  tliat  are 
necessary  to  enable  the  individual  with  a  dis- 
ability to  participate  fully  in  postsecondary 
opportunities.  Including  assisting  the  indi- 
vidual with  major  life  activities.". 

Amendment  No.  1658 
On  page  396,  between  lines  2  and  3,  insert 
the  following: 
"Subpart  3— Faculty  Development  Grants 

■^EC.  S67.  TRAINING  GRANTS. 

"(a)  Grants  Authorized.— The  Secretary 
is  authorized  to  award  grants  to  institutions 
of  higher  education  to  enable  such  institu- 
tions to— 

"(1)  develop  model  program  that  provide 
training  to  secondary  school  faculty  to  pre- 
pare students  with  disabilities  for  post- 
secondary  educational  opportunities;  and 

"(2)  establish  program  of  faculty  develop- 
ment for  faculty  who  teach  in  an  institution 
of  higher  education  to  prepare  such  faculty 
for  the  enrollment  of  students  with  disabil- 
ities at  such  institution. 

"(b)  Use  of  Grants.— The  grants  described 
in  sut>section  (a)  may  be  used  to — 

"(1)  provide  scholarships,  including  sti- 
pends and  allowances,  to  faculty  described  in 
paragraph  (1)  or  (2)  of  subsection  (a); 

"(2)  develop  materials  and  inservice  pro- 
grams to  assist  such  faculty  in  making  the 
curriculum  at  an  institution  of  higher  edu- 
cation accessible  to  students  with  disabil- 
ities; and 

"(3)  provide  funds  to  support  the  release  of 
such  faculty  from  teaching  assignments  for 
the  purpose  of  educating  such  faculty  regard- 
ing the  needs  of  students  with  disabilities. 

"(c)  Special  Rules.- The  Secretary  shall 
ensure  that  grants  awarded  under  subsection 
(a)(1)  are  used  for  programs  tliat  are  in  com- 
pliance with  State  and  professionally  recog- 
nized standards  for  the  training  of  special 
education  personnel. 

"(d)  Application.— Each  institution  of 
higher  education  desiring  a  grant  under  this 
section  shall  submit  an  application  to  the 
Secretary  at  such  time.  In  such  manner  and 
accompanied  by  such  information  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  reasonably  require. 

"(e)  Authorization  of  Appropriations.— 
There  are  authorized  to  l>e  appropriated  to 
carry  out  this  subpart  $15,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1993  and  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
for  each  of  the  4  succeeding  fiscal  years. 


LAUTENBERG  (AND  LEAHY) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  1659 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Leahy)  proposed  an  amendment  to 
the  bill  S.  1150,  supra,  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  the  following 
new  titles: 

TITLE  XVI— NATIONAL  COMMISSION  ON 
THE  COST  OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION 
SEC.  1601.  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  COMMISSION. 

There  is  established  a  Commission  to  be 
known  as  the  "National  Commission  on  the 
Cost  of  Higher  Education"  (hereafter  in  this 
title  referred  to  as  the  "Commission"). 


SEC.  1602.  MEMBERSHIP  OF  COMMISSION. 

(a)  Appointment.— The  Commission  shall 
be  composed  of  12  members  as  follows: 

(1)  Four  citizens  of  the  United  States  ap- 
pointed by  the  President. 

(2)  Two  Senators  appointed  by  the  Major- 
ity Leader  of  the  Senate,  of  which — 

(A)  one  shall  be  a  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Lalx>r  and  Human  Resources  of  the 
Senate;  and 

(B)  one  shall  be  a  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  of  the  Senate. 

(3)  Two  Senators  appointed  by  the  Major- 
ity Leader  of  the  Senate,  of  which — 

(A)  one  shall  be  a  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources  of  the 
Senate;  and 

(B)  one  shall  be  a  member  of  the  Ck>mmit- 
tee  on  Appropriations  of  the  Senate. 

(4)  Two  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  of  which — 

(A)  one  shall  tie  a  memt>er  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor  of  the  House  of 
Representatives;  and 

(B)  one  shall  be  a  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

(5)  Two  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives appointed  by  the  Majority  Lead- 
er of  the  House  of  Representatives,  of 
which — 

(A)  one  shall  be  a  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Latx}r  of  the  House  of 
Representatives;  and 

(B)  one  shall  be  a  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

(b)  Additional  Qualifications.— 

(1)  Presidential  appointees.— An  individ- 
ual appointed  under  sul)8ection  (a)(2)  may 
not  be  an  officer  of  an  employee  of  the  Exec- 
utive Branch. 

(2)  Citizens.— Individuals  who  are  not 
Members  of  the  Congress  and  are  appointed 
under  paragraphs  (3)  through  (6)  of  sub- 
section (a)  shall  be  individuals  who — 

(A)  have  extensive  knowledge  of  higher 
education  and  its  financing  and  who  are 
leaders  of  the  education  community,  distin- 
guished academics.  State  or  local  govern- 
ment officials,  students,  parents  of  college 
students,  members  of  the  business  commu- 
nity, or  other  individuals  with  distinctive 
qualifications  or  experience;  and 

(B)  are  not  officers  or  employees  of  the 
United  States. 

(c)  Chairperson  and  Vice  Chairperson.— 
The  members  of  the  Commission  shall  elect 
a  Chairman  and  a  Vice  Chairperson.  In  the 
absence  of  the  Chairperson,  the  Vice  Chair- 
person will  assume  the  duties  of  the  Chair- 
person. 

(d)  Quorum.— A  majority  of  the  members  of 
the  Commission  shall  constitute  a  quorum 
for  the  transaction  of  business. 

(e)  Appointments.— All  appointments 
under  sut)section  (a)  shall  be  made  within  3 
months  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

(f)  Voting.— Each  member  of  the  Commis- 
sion shall  be  entitled  to  one  vote,  which 
shall  be  equal  to  the  vote  of  every  other 
member  of  the  Commission. 

(g)  Vacancies.— Any  vacancy  on  the  Com- 
mission shall  not  affect  its  powers,  but  shall 
be  filled  in  the  manner  in  which  the  original 
appointment  was  made. 

(h)  Prohibition  of  Additional  Pay.— Mem- 
tiers  of  the  Commission  shall  receive  no  addi- 
tional pay,  allowances,  or  benefits  by  reason 
of  their  service  on  the  Commission.  Memlwrs 
appointed  from  among  private  citizens  of  the 
United  States  may   be  allowed   travel  ex- 
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FUNCnONS  OP  COMMISSION. 

SPECIFIC    FINDINGS    AND    RECOMMENDA- 

Commisslon    shall    study    and 
findings  and  specific  recommendations 
the  following: 
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In  college  and  university  admin- 
costs  as  well  as  other  costs  and 
reducing  such  increased  costs, 
development  of  a  standardized  an- 
rebort  that  colleges  and   universities 
dl  itribute  which  details  the  admlnis- 
osts,  instructional  costs  and  capital 
such  colleges  and   universities   in 
tolcarry  out  section  1701. 

extent  to  which  Federal.  State  and 
regulations  contribute  to  Increased  tul- 
coi  ts  and  the  increase  in  the  cost  of 
education. 

establishment  of  a  mechanism  for  a 

tiinely  and  widespread  distribution  of 

buition  trends  and  other  costs  of  op- 

lolleges  and  universities. 

extent  to  which  the  lack  of  student 

assistance   programs  has  contrib- 

ncreased  tuition  costs. 

Otfier  related  topics  determined  to  be 

by  the  Commission. 
FirJAL  Report.— 

BENBRAL.— Subject  to  paragraph  (2). 
Conlmlssion  shall  submit  to  the  Presl- 
to  the  Congress  not  later  than  Sep- 
,  1994,  a  report  which  shall  contain  a 
statement  of  the  findings  and  con- 
of  the  Commission,   including  the 
s  recommendations  for  adminis- 
trative Ind  legislative  action  that  the  Com- 
mission considers  advisable. 

(2)  M  UORITY  VOTE  REQUIRED  FOR  REC- 
OMMEND kTiONS. — Any  recommendation  de- 
scribed n  paragraph  (1)  shall  be  made  by  the 
Commi^lon  to  the  President  and  to  the  Con- 
f  such  recommendation  is  adopt- 
[najority  vote  of  the  members  of  the 
who  are  present  and  voting. 

POWERS  OP  COMMISSION. 

HiARiNGS.— The  Commission  may,  for 
pur  tose  of  carrying  out  this  title,  hold 

he  LTlngs  and  sit  and  act  at  such  times 
plai  es,  as  the  Commission  may  find  ad- 
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AND  Regulations.— The  Commls- 

adopt  such  rules  and  regulations  as 

necessary  to  establish  the  Commis- 

p  ocedures  and  to  govern  the  manner 

Icommlssion's  operations,   organiza- 

personnel. 

From  Federal  Agencies.— 

iNifoRMATiON.- The  Commission  may  re- 

the  head  of  any  Federal  agency  or 

such    information    as    the 

may  require  for  the  purpose  of 

Each  such  agency  or  instrumental- 

,  to  the  extent  permitted  by  law  and 

;o  the  exceptions  set  forth  in  section 

5,  United  States  Code  (commonly 

to  as  the  Freedom  of  Information 

f4°nish  such  information  to  the  Com- 

upon  request  made  by  the  Chair- 

the  Commission. 

FAfclLITlES  AND  SERVICES,  PERSONNEL  DE- 

A  JTHORIZED.— Upon     request     of     the 

of  the  Commission,  the  head  of 

agency  or  instrumentality  shall, 

^tent  possible  and  subject  to  the  dis- 
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(A)  make  any  of  the  facilities  and  services 
of  such  agency  or  Instrumentality  available 
to  the  Commission;  and 

(B)  detail  any  of  the  personnel  of  such 
agency  or  instrumentality  to  the  Commis- 
sion, on  a  nonreimbursable  basis,  to  assist 
the  Commission  in  carrying  out  the  Commis- 
sion's duties  under  this  title,  except  that  any 
expenses  of  the  Commission  Incurred  under 
this  subparagraph  shall  be  subject  to  the 
limitation  on  total  expenses  set  forth  in  sec- 
tion 1605(b). 

(d)  Mails.— The  Commission  may  use  the 
United  States  malls  in  the  same  manner  and 
under  the  same  conditions  as  other  Federal 
agencies. 

(e)  Contracting.- The  Commission,  to 
such  extent  and  in  such  amounts  as  are  pro- 
vided in  appropriation  Acts,  may  enter  into 
contracts  with  State  agencies,  private  firms, 
institutions,  and  individuals  for  the  purpose 
of  conducting  research  or  surveys  necessary 
to  enable  the  Commission  to  discharge  the 
Commission's  duties  under  this  title,  subject 
to  the  limitation  on  total  expenses  set  forth 
in  section  1605(b). 

(f)  Staff.— Subject  to  such  rules  and  regu- 
lations as  may  be  adopted  by  the  Commis- 
sion, the  Chairperson  of  the  Commission 
(subject  to  the  limitation  on  total  expenses 
set  forth  in  section  1605(b))  shall  have  the 
power  to  appoint,  terminate,  and  fix  the 
compensation  (without  regard  to  the  provi- 
sions of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  govern- 
ing appointments  in  the  competitive  service, 
and  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  chap- 
ter 51  and  subchapter  III  of  chapter  53  of  such 
title,  or  of  any  other  provision,  or  of  any 
other  provision  of  law,  relating  to  the  num- 
ber, classification,  and  General  Schedule 
rates)  of  an  Executive  Director,  and  of  such 
additional  staff  as  the  Chairperson  deems  ad- 
visable to  assist  the  Commission,  at  rates 
not  to  exceed  a  rate  equal  to  the  maximum 
rate  for  level  rv  of  the  Executive  Schedule 
under  section  5332  of  such  title. 

(g)  Advisory  Committee.— The  Commis- 
sion shall  be  considered  an  advisory  commit- 
tee within  the  meaning  of  the  Federal  Advi- 
sory Committee  Act  (5  U.S.C.  App.)  and  shall 
be  independent  from  the  Executive  Branch. 

SEC.  1605.  EXPENSES  OF  COMMISSION. 

(a)  IN  General.— Any  expenses  of  the  Com- 
mission shall  be  paid  from  such  funds  as  may 
be  available  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury. 

(b)  Limitation.— The  total  expenses  of  the 
Commission  shall  not  exceed  $2,000,000. 

(c)  GAG  AUDIT.— Prior  to  the  termination 
of  the  Commission  pursuant  to  section  1606, 
the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States 
shall  conduct  an  audit  of  the  financial  books 
and  records  of  the  Commission  to  determine 
that  the  limitation  on  expenses  has  been 
met,  and  shall  include  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral's determination  in  an  opinion  to  be  in- 
cluded in  the  report  of  the  Commission. 

SEC.  1608.  TERMINATION  OF  COMMISSION. 

The  Commission  shall  cease  to  exist  on  the 
date  that  is  90  days  after  the  date  on  which 
the  Commission  submits  its  report. 

TITLE  XVn— AMENDMENTS  TO  THE 
HIGHER  EDUCATION  ACT  OF  1965 

SEC.  1701.  DISCLOSURE  OP  TUITION,  ADMINIS- 
TRATIVE COSTS,  INSTRUCTIONAL 
COSTS  AND  CAPITAL  COSTS. 

(a)  DiscixjsuRE  Requirements.— Section 
485  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  (20 
U.S.C.  1092)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(g)  Disclosure  of  Parent/Student  Right 
to  know  Statistics.— <1)  Each  eligible  insti- 
tution participating  in  any  program  under 
this  Act  shall  collect  Information  with  re- 


spect to  administrative  costs,  instructional 
costs  and  capital  costs,  and  annually  pre- 
pare, publish,  and  distribute,  through  appro- 
priate publications  or  mailings,  to  all  cur- 
rent students,  and  to  any  applicant  for  en- 
rollment or  upon  request,  members  of  the 
public,  an  annual  report  on  such  costs. 

"(2)  Upon  the  request  of  the  Secretary, 
each  institution  participating  in  any  pro- 
gram under  this  Act  shall  submit  to  the  Sec- 
retary a  copy  of  the  report  required  to  be 
made  available  under  paragraph  (1).  The  Sec- 
retary shall  review  such  reports  and  shall  re- 
port to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  and  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources 
and  Committee  on  Appropriations  of  the 
Senate  on  the  content  of  such  reports. 

"(3)  The  Secretary,  after  receiving  rec- 
ommendations from  the  Commission,  shall 
solicit  public  comment  and  promulgate  rules 
to  implement  this  subsection. 

"(4)  Nothing  in  this  subsection  shall  be 
construed  to  authorize  the  Secretary  to  re- 
quire pai'ticular  policies,  procedures,  or  prac- 
tices by  institutions  of  higher  education 
with  respect  to  tuition  costs,  administrative 
costs,  instructional  costs,  and  capital 
costs.". 

SEC.     1702.    PROGRAM    PARTICIPATION    AGREE- 
MENT REQUIREMENTS. 

(a)  In  General.— Subsection  (a)  of  section 
487  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  (20 
U.S.C.  1094(a))  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraph; 

"(13)  The  institution  has  complied  with  the 
disclosure  requirements  of  section  485(g).". 

(b)  EFFECTIVE  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  become  effec- 
tive 90  days  after  the  issuance  of  the  regula- 
tions described  in  section  485(g)(3)  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965. 

TITLE  XVUI— RESOURCE  SHARING 
GRANTS 
SEC.  1801.  RESOURCE  SHARING  GRANTS. 

(a)  Grants  authorized.— 

(1)  In  general.— The  Secretary  is  author- 
ized to  award  grants,  on  a  competitive  basis, 
to  States,  local  governments,  or  consortia  of 
universities  and  colleges  to  enable  such 
States,  local  governments  or  consortia 
thereof  to  establish  resource  sharing  plans 
that  are  designed  to— 

(A)  prevent  unnecessary  duplication  of  ex- 
isting resources. 

(B)  reduce  the  long-term  cost  of  tuition  at 
colleges  and  universities;  and 

(C)  establish  cost  containment  mecha- 
nisms for  the  costs  described  In  subpara- 
graph (A). 

(2)  Grant  distribution.— The  Secretary 
shall  award  at  least  5  grants  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (1)  to  at  least  5  different  States  or 
consortia  thereof. 

(b)  Use  of  Funds.— Funds  shall  be  used  to 
carry  out  the  plans  described  in  this  section. 

(c)  Application.— Each  State  or  consor- 
tium thereof  desiring  a  grant  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  submit  an  application  to  the  Sec- 
retary at  such  time,  in  such  manner  and  ac- 
companied by  such  information  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  reasonably  require. 

(d)  Definitions.— For  the  purpose  of  this 
section — 

(1)  the  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education;  and 

(2)  the  term  "State"  means  each  of  the  50 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands, American  Samoa,  Guam,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands, 
the  Federated  States  of  Micronesia,  and  the 
Republic  of  Palau  (until  the  Compact  of  Free 
Association  is  ratified). 


(e)  Authorization  of  Appropriations.- 
There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
S15,000.000  for  fiscal  year  1993  and  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of  the  6  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  years  thereafter  to  carry  out 
this  section. 


DeCONCINI  amendments  NOS.  1660 
AND  1661  . 

Mr.  PELL  (for  Mr.  DeConcini)  pro- 
posed two  amendments  to  the  bill  S. 
1150,  supra,  as  follows: 

Amendment  No.  1660 

Beginning  on  page  332  of  the  Committee 
amendment,  strike  line  23  and  all  that  fol- 
lows through  page  333,  line  2,  and  insert  the 
following: 

"(5)(A)  establish  requirements  for  the 
maintenance  by  an  institution  of  higher  edu- 
cation of  sufficient  cash  reserves  to  ensure 
repayment  of  any  required  refunds;  and 

"(B)  provide  for  a  process  under  which  the 
Secretary  shall  exempt  an  institution  of 
higher  education  from  the  requirements  de- 
scribed in  subparagraph  (A)  if  the  Secretary 
determines  that  the  institution— 

"(1)  is  located  in  a  State  that  has  a  tuition 
recovery  fund  such  that  the  institution 
meets  the  requirements  of  subparagraph  (A); 

"(11)  contributes  to  the  fund;  and 

"(ill)  otherwise  has  legal  authority  to  op- 
erate within  the  State;  and 

Amendment  No.  1661 

On  page  299,  line  24,  Insert  "(a)  IN  GEN- 
ERAL.—" before  "Subsection". 

On  page  303,  between  lines  16  and  17,  insert 
the  following: 

(b)  Construction.— Section  487  of  the  Act, 
as  amended  by  subsection  (a),  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 

"(e)  Construction.— Nothing  in  the 
amendments  made  by  the  Higher  Education 
Amendments  of  1991  shall  be  construed  to 
prohibit  an  institution  from  recording,  at 
the  cost  of  the  institution,  a  hearing  referred 
to  in  subsection  (b)(2),  subsection  (c)(1)(D), 
or  subparagraph  (A)  or  (B)(i)  of  subsection 
(c)(2),  of  section  487  to  create  a  record  of  the 
hearing.  The  Secretary  shall  allow  the  insti- 
tution to  use  any  reasonable  means,  includ- 
ing stenographers,  of  recording  the  hear- 
ing.". 


KASSEBAUM  (AND  HATCH) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  1662 

Mr.  PELL  (for  Mrs.  Kassebaum,  for 
herself  and  Mr.  Hatch)  proposed  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  S.  1150,  supra,  as 
follows: 

On  page  11,  strike  the  item  relating  to  sec- 
tion 311. 

On  page  11,  redesignate  the  items  relating 
to  sections  312  through  314  as  the  items  re- 
lating to  sections  311  through  313. 

On  page  53,  strike  lines  5  through  14. 

On  page  53,  line  15,  strike  "312"  and  insert 
"311". 

On  page  53,  line  18,  strike  "313"  and  insert 
"312". 

On  page  53,  line  23,  strike  "314"  and  insert 
"313". 

On  page  83,  line  17,  strike  "The"  and  insert 
"(A)  Except  as  provided  in  subparagraph  (B), 
the". 

On  page  83,  between  lines  22  and  23,  insert 
the  following: 

"(B)  Special  rule.— The  Secretary  is  not 
required  to  provide  assistance  to  a  program 
otherwise  eligible  for  assistance  under  this 


subpart  pursuant  to  subparagraph  (A),  if  the 
Secretary  is  in  receipt  of  evidence  indicating 
that  such  program  has  involved  the  fraudu- 
lent use  of  funds  under  this  subpart. 

On  page  84,  line  6,  strike  "10"  and  insert 
"8". 

On  page  84,  line  16,  strike  "10"  and  insert 
"8". 

On  page  192,  line  3,  insert  ",  except  that  in 
no  case  shall  this  paragraph  apply  to  any 
borrower  whose  loan  has  been  discharged 
through  an  action  in  bankruptcy"  before  the 
period. 


GRAHAM  AMENDMENT  NO.  1663 

Mr.  PELL  (for  Mr.  GRAHAM)  proposed 
an  amendment  to  the  bill  S.  1150, 
supra,  as  follows: 

On  page  585,  line  7,  strike  "and". 

On  page  585,  line  12,  strike  the  period  and 
insert  a  semicolon  and  "and". 

On  page  585,  between  lines  12  and  13,  insert 
the  following: 

"(E)  identify  the  reasons  for  which  partici- 
pants in  the  program  have  chosen  to  take 
part  in  such  program;  and 

"(F)  identify  other  areas  of  community 
service  or  employment  which  may  serve  as 
appropriate  methods  of  loan  repayment. 


MITCHELL  AMENDMENT  NO.  1664 

Mr.  PELL  (for  Mr.  Mitchell)  pro- 
posed an  amendment  to  the  bill  S.  1150, 
supra,  as  follows: 

On  page  596,  between  lines  10  and  11,  insert 

the  following: 

SEC.     1302.    NATIONAL    COMMISSION    ON    INDE- 
PENDENT EDUCATION. 

Title  XIII  of  the  Higher  Education  Amend- 
ments of  1986  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  following  new  part: 

"PART  J— NATIONAL  COMMISSION  ON 
INDEPENDENT  EDUCATION 
"SEC.  1391.  SHORT  TITLE. 

"This  part  may  be  cited  as  the  'National 
Independent  Colleges  and  Universities  Dis- 
covery Act'. 

•^EC.  1392.  FINDINGS. 

"The  Congress  finds  that— 

"(1)  the  quality  and  scope  of  higher  edu- 
cation in  our  Nation  is  without  argument 
the  finest  in  the  world,  and  a  distinguishing 
feature  of  our  Nation's  system  of  higher  edu- 
cation is  its  strong  and  diverse  nonprofit 
independent  sector; 

"(2)  independent  colleges  and  universities 
are  as  diverse  ^  the  Nation  itself  and  in- 
clude traditional  liberal  arts  Institutions, 
major  research  universities,  church-  and 
faith-related  colleges,  colleges  and  univer- 
sities primarily  attended  by  minorities, 
women's  colleges,  junior  colleges,  and 
schools  of  law,  medicine,  engineering,  busi- 
ness and  other  professions; 

"(3)  the  diversity  of  independent  colleges 
and  universities  offers  students  a  choice  in 
the  type  of  educational  experience  that  will 
best  serve  such  students'  interests,  needs  and 
aspirations; 

"(4)  independent  colleges  and  universities 
enroll  21  percent  of  all  students  in  the  Unit- 
ed States,  award  33  percent  of  all  bachelor's 
degrees  in  the  United  States,  42  percent  of 
all  such  master's  degrees,  36  percent  of  all 
such  doctoral  degrees,  and  59  percent  of  all 
such  professional  degrees; 

"(5)  a  majority  of  all  undergraduate  stu- 
dents attending  Independent  colleges  and 
universities  receive  some  form  of  financial 
assistance,    and   such   independent   colleges 


and  universities  provide  such  financial  as- 
sistance from  their  own  resources; 

"(6)  independent  colleges  and  universities 
are  deeply  Involved  in  hundreds  of  partner- 
ships with  elementary  and  secondary 
schools,  and  such  partnerships  are  largely 
funded  by  such  colleges  and  universities; 

"(7)  independent  colleges  and  universities 
have  been  an  extraordinary  example  of  pri- 
vate-public partnerships,  with  such  colleges 
and  universities  operating  in  the  public  In- 
terest to  provide  a  public  good; 

"(8)  less  than  20  percent  of  the  revenue  of 
independent  colleges  and  universities  comes 
from  governmental  funds,  most  of  which  Is 
in  the  form  of  Federal  and  State  financial 
aid; 

"(9)  decreases  in  Federal  and  State  support 
for  student  financial  aid  programs  has  placed 
at  risk  the  option  of  choosing  an  independ- 
ent college  or  university  for  an  Increasing 
number  of  students; 

"(10)  whereas  at  the  turn  of  the  twentieth 
century  80  percent  of  the  students  enrolled 
in  higher  education  in  the  United  States 
were  enrolled  in  independent  colleges  and 
universities,  such  percentage  has  now  de- 
clined to  21  percent,  and  further  erosions 
place  at  risk  the  option  of  choosing  an  inde- 
pendent college  or  university  for  students 
and  parents;  and 

"(11)  the  entire  sector  of  independent  col- 
leges and  universities  and  the  important 
contributions  such  sector  makes  to  our  Na- 
tion is  at  risk  and  deserves  national  policy 
attention. 

-SEC.  1393.  PURPOSE. 

"It  is  the  purpose  of  this  part  to  establish 
a  National  Commission  on  Independent  High- 
er Education. 

-SEC.    1394.    NA-nONAL   COMMISSION    ON    INDE- 
PENDENT HIGHER  EDUCATION. 

"(a)  Establishment.— There  is  established 
as  an  independent  agency  in  the  executive 
branch  a  commission  to  be  known  as  the  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Independent  Higher 
Education  (hereafter  in  this  Act  referred  to 
as  the  'Commission'). 

"(b)  Membership.— 

"(1)  COMPOsmoN.— The  Commission  shall 
be  composed  of  9  members,  3  of  whom  shall 
be  appoint«d  by  the  President,  3  of  whom 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  3  of  whom 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  Majority  Leader  of 
the  Senate. 

"(2)  Expertise  requirement.— The  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission  shall  consist  of  Indi- 
viduals with  expertise  and  experience  In 
independent  higher  education,  including  ex- 
pertise in  national  tax  policy,  individuals 
with  expertise  in  State  higher  education  fi- 
nance, individuals  with  expertise  in  Federal 
financial  aid  programs,  individuals  with  ex- 
pertise in  issues  of  student  and  faculty  diver- 
sity, and  individuals  with  expertise  In  grad- 
uate education  and  research. 

"(3)  Date.— The  members  of  the  Commis- 
sion shall  be  appointed  not  later  than  6 
months  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

"(c)  Period  of  Appointment;  vacancies.— 
Members  of  the  Commission  shall  be  ap- 
pointed for  the  life  of  the  Commission.  Any 
vacancy  in  the  Commission  shall  not  affect 
its  powers,  but  shall  be  filled  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  original  appointment. 

"(d)  Meetings.— The  Commission  shall 
meet  at  the  call  of  the  Chairman. 

"(e)  Quorum. — Six  of  the  members  of  the 
Commission  shall  constitute  a  quorum,  but  a 
lesser  number  of  members  may  hold  hear- 
ings. 

"(f)  Chairman.— The  Commission  shall  se- 
lect a  Chairman  from  among  its  members. 
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M.  DUTIES  OF  THE  COMMISSION. 

Commission  shall— 

tevelop  a  factual  base  for  understand- 

status  of  Independent  colleges  and 

their  contributions  to   public 

es,  and  the  effects  of  national  higher 

on  policies  on  the  Independent  non- 

!  ector; 

I  evlew  the  Issuance  of  Federal  regula- 

■egardlng    independent    colleges    and 

and   suggest  means   by   which 

colleges  and  universities  can  be 

accountable  for  use  of  public  resources 

Inappropriate  intrusion  into  institu- 

lUtonomy;  and 

Lddress  the  relation  between  Federal 

policies  on  independent  colleges 

versities,  particularly  with  respect  to 

access  and  choice,  finance,  institu- 

iubsldles.  and  institutional  account- 
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M.  REPORT  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS. 

Interim    Report.— The    Commission 

submit  an  interim  report  to  the  presi- 

the  Congress  on  the  Commission's 

es  and  findings  within  18  months  of 

of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

'INAL  REPORT.— 

[N   GENERAL.— The   Commission   shall 

a  final  report  to  the  President  and 

Cotgress  on  the  Commission's  activities 

flnjlings  within  3  years  of  the  date  of  en- 

of  this  Act. 

Recommendation.— The    report    de- 
In  paragraph  (1)  shall  contain  a  rec- 
onuneiilation  regarding  the  establishment  of 
natii  inal   policy   on   independent  colleges 
universities  appropriate  to  meeting  the 
higher   educational    goals   in    the 
first  century. 

POWERS  OF  THE  COMMISSION. 

earings.— The  Commission  may  hold 
h4arlngs,  sit  and  act  at  such  times  and 

take   such    testimony,    and   receive 

eiidence  as  the  Commission  considers 

advisable  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 


Information  From  Federal  Aoen- 
he  Commission  may  secure  directly 
Federal  department  or  agency  such 
information  as  the  Commission  considers 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
part.  Upon  request  of  the  Chairman  of  the 
Commi  ision,  the  head  of  such  department  or 
agency  shall  furnish  such  Information  to  the 
Commi  ssion 


tiFTS.— The  Commission  may  accept, 
dispose  of  gifts  or  donations  of  serv- 
jroperty. 

COMMISSION  PERSONNEL  MATTERS. 

Travel    Expenses.— From    amounts 

to  the  Secretary  of  Education,  the 

of  the  Commission  shall  be  allowed 

xpenses,  including  per  diem  in  lieu  of 

.  at  rates  authorized  for  employ- 

{(gencles  under  subchapter  I  of  chapter 

5,  United  States  Code,  while  away 

homes  or  regular  places  of  busi- 

the  performance  of  services  for  the 


ti  Je 
tl  leir 


Commi  ision. 

"(b)  i  )BTAiL  OF  Government  Employees.— 
Any  Fi  deral  Government  employee  may  be 
detaile  I  to  the  Commission  without  reim- 
bursenr  9nt.  and  such  detail  shall  be  without 
interm  ption  or  loss  of  civil  service  status  or 
privilei  e. 

"(c)  i  TAFF.— 

"(1)  [N  general.- The  Chairman  of  the 
Commi  Mion  may,  without  regard  to  the  civil 
service  laws  and  regulations,  appoint  and 
termin  ite  an  executive  director  and  not 
more  I  ban  2  staff  members  to  enable  the 
Commi  »ion  to  perform  its  duties.  The  em- 
ploym<  at  of  an  executive  director  shall  be 
subject  to  confirmation  by  the  Commission. 


"(2)  Compensation.— The  Chairman  of  the 
Commission  may  fix  the  compensation  of  the 
executive  director  and  not  more  than  2  staff 
members  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of 
chapter  51  and  subchapter  III  of  chapter  53  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  relating  to  clas- 
sification of  positions  and  General  Schedule 
pay  rates,  except  that  the  rate  of  pay  for  the 
executive  director  and  such  staff  may  not  ex- 
ceed the  rate  payable  for  level  15  of  the  Gen- 
eral Schedule  classified  under  section  5107  of 
such  title. 

"SEC.  1399.  TERMINATION  OF  THE  COMMISSION. 

"The  Commission  shall  terminate  3  years 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.". 

On  page  14.  after  the  item  relating  to  sec- 
tion 1301,  insert  the  following: 
Sec.  1302.  National  Commission  on  Independ- 
ent Education. 


BIDEN  AMENDMENT  NO.  1665 

Mr.  PELL  (for  Mr.  Biden)  proposed 
an  amendment  to  the  bill  S.  1150, 
supra,  as  follows: 

On  page  294.  line  18,  strike  "and". 

On  page  296.  line  2,  strike  the  end 
quotation  marks  and  the  second  jjerlod  and 
Insert  a  semicolon  and  "and". 

On  page  296.  between  lines  2  and  3,  insert 
the  following: 

(3)  in  subsection  (f).  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  following  new  parsigraph: 

"(7)(A)  E^ch  institution  of  higher  edu- 
cation participating  in  any  program  under 
this  title  shall  develop  and  distribute  as  part 
of  the  report  described  in  paragraph  (Da 
statement  of  policy  regarding— 

"(1)  such  institution's  campus  sexual  as- 
sault programs  which  shall  be  aimed  at  pre- 
vention of  sex  offenses;  and 

"(ii)  the  procedures  followed  once  a  sex  of- 
fense has  occurred. 

"(B)  The  policy  described  In  subparagraph 
(A)  shall  address  the  following  areas: 

"(i)  Education  programs  to  promote  the 
awareness  of  rape,  acquaintance  rape,  and 
other  sex  offenses. 

"(11)  Procedures  students  should  follow  if  a 
sex  offense  occurs,  including  who  should  be 
contacted  and  to  whom  the  alleged  offense 
should  be  reported. 

"(iii)  Procedures  for  on-campus  discipli- 
nary action  In  cases  of  alleged  sexual  assault 
which  shall  include — 

"(I)  a  clear  statement  that  the  institution 
will  Impose  sanctions  on  students  and  em- 
ployees, and  a  description  of  those  sanctions; 

"(II)  a  clear  statement  that  the  accuser 
and  the  accused  are  entitled  to  the  same  op- 
portunities to  have  others  present  during  a 
campus  disciplinary  proceeding;  and 

"(III)  a  clear  statement  that  both  the  ac- 
cuser and  the  accused  shall  be  informed  of 
the  outcome  of  any  campus  disciplinary  pro- 
ceeding brought  alleging  a  sexual  assault. 

"(Iv)  Notification  of  victims  of  sexual  as- 
sault of  the  applicable  legal  sanctions  under 
Federal.  State  or  local  law  for  sexual  as- 
sault. 

"(V)  Informing  students  of  their  options  to 
notify  proper  law  enforcement  authorities, 
both  on  campus  and  local  police,  and  the  op- 
tion to  be  assisted  by  campus  authorities  in 
notifying  such  authorities,  if  the  student  so 
chooses. 

"(vl)  Notification  of  students  of  existing 
counseling,  mental  health  or  student  serv- 
ices for  victims  of  sexual  assault,  both  on 
campus  and  in  the  community. 

"(viii)  Notification  of  students  of  options 
for  and  available  assistance  in,  if  so  re- 
quested by  the  victim,  changing  academic 


and  living  situations  subsequent  to  an  al- 
leged sexual  assault  incident. 

"(C)  Nothing  in  this  paragraph  shall  be 
constructed  to  confer  a  private  right  of  ac- 
tion upon  any  person  to  enforce  the  provi- 
sions of  this  paragraph.". 


LIEBERMAN  AMENDMENT  NO.  1666 

Mr.  PELL  (for  Mr.  Lieberman)  pro- 
posed an  amendment  to  the  bill  S.  1150, 
supra,  as  follows: 

On  page  132,  line  4,  strike  the  end 
quotation  marks  and  the  second  period. 

On  page  132,  between  lines  4  and  5,  insert 
the  following: 

"Subpart   12— Training  Grants   for  Commu- 
nity College  and  Small  Business  Consortia 

"SEC.  420DD.  FINDING& 

"The  Congress  finds  that— 

"(1)  small  businesses  provide  most  entry- 
level  Jobs  in  the  United  States  but  often  lack 
the  resources  to  provide  needed  worker  edu- 
cation and  training; 

"(2)  there  is  a  growing  mismatch  between 
worker  skills  and  workplace  demands  that 
has  a  greater  impact  on  small  businesses 
than  on  large  businesses; 

"(3)  many  employees  of  small  businesses 
need  both  literacy  and  English-as-a-second 
language  training,  and  skills  training,  in 
order  to  meet  the  needs  of  business; 

"(4)  joint  education  and  training  programs 
help  share  the  risks  of  training,  increase  the 
number  of  the  skilled  workers  available  to 
small  businesses,  and  allow  more  cost-effec- 
tive development  of  training  materials;  and 

"(5)  many  small  businesses  subcontract 
with  large  businesses  that  can  provide  valu- 
able training  advice  to  the  small  business. 

"SEC.  420EE.  PROGRAM  AUTHORIZED. 

"(a)  In  General.— The  Secretary,  in  con- 
sultation with  the  Administrator  of  the 
Small  Business  Administration  and  the  Sec- 
retaries of  Labor  and  Commerce,  is  author- 
ized to  make  not  more  than  40  grants  to 
community  colleges  participating  in  an  eli- 
gible consortium  to  pay  part  or  all  of  the 
costs  of  developing  and  providing  training 
and  retraining  programs  which  meet  the  ex- 
isting and  changing  needs  of  the  eligible  con- 
sortium's workers,  especially  nonsupervisory 
workers. 

"(b)  AMOUNT.— The  Secretary  shall  not 
award  a  grant  under  this  subpart  In  an 
amount  which  exceeds  $500,0(X). 

"(c)  Procedures  and  Criteria.— The  Sec- 
retary shall  establish  procedures  and  criteria 
for  awarding  grants  under  this  subpart  on  a 
competitive  merit  basis. 

"SEC.  420FF.  ELIGIBLE  CONSORTIUM. 

"For  the  purpose  of  this  subpart  of  term 
'eligible  consortium'  means  an  accredited 
community  college  In  consortium  with  two 
or  more  small  businesses.  The  small  busi- 
nesses described  In  the  preceding  sentence 
shall— 

"(1)  be  in  the  same  Industry; 

"(2)  use  the  same  technology;  and 

"(3)  have  common  educational  needs. 
"SEC.  420GG.  APPUCATION. 

"(a)  In  General.— Each  community  college 
desiring  a  grant  under  this  subpart  shall  sub- 
mit an  application  to  the  Secretary  at  such 
time,  in  such  manner  and  accompanied  by 
such  information  as  the  Secretary  may  rea- 
sonably require. 

"(b)  Contents.— Each  application  submit- 
ted pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  shall  de- 
scribe— 

"(1)  the  activities  and  services  for  which 
assistance  is  sought,  which  shall  include 
technology  training,  basic  skills  training,  or 
English-as-a-second  language  training; 


"(2)  the  membership  of  the  eligible  consor- 
tium including,  where  applicable,  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  large  businesses  that  contract 
with  the  small  businesses  participating  in 
the  consortium  and  have  training  expertise 
to  share  with  the  same  businesses; 

"(3)  the  education  and  training  needs  of 
the  eligible  consortium;  and 

"(4)  the  source  of  the  non-Federal  share  of 
costs  of  the  training  and  retraining  pro- 
grams, including  a  description  of  any  system 
of  fees  which  may  be  used  by  the  eligible 
consortium  to  support  or  partially  support 
the  training  or  retraining  program. 

"(c)  Approval.— The  Secretary  shall  ap- 
point a  technical  review  panel  to — 

"(1)  establish  competitive  selection  cri- 
teria based  on  the  contents  of  the  applica- 
tion described  in  subsection  (b); 

"(2)  select  and  approve  applications  under 
this  subpart  based  on  the  selection  criteria 
established  pursuant  to  paragraph  (1);  and 

"(3)  make  recommendations  to  the  Sec- 
retary regarding  the  awarding  of  grants 
under  this  subpart. 

"(d)  Preference.— The  panel  described  in 
subsection  (c)  shall  give  preference  to  appli- 
cations that  demonstrate  a  commitment  to 
continue  the  training  and  retraining  pro- 
gram after  the  termination  of  assistance  pro- 
vided under  this  subpart. 

"(e)  Special  Rule.— The  panel  described  in 
subsection  (c)  shall  only  approve  applica- 
tions under  this  subpart  from  eligible  con- 
sortia which  demonstrate  the  ability  to  pro- 
vide effective  training  and  retraining  pro- 
grams. 

"SEC.   420HH.   AUTHORIZATION    OF   APPROPRIA- 
TIONS. 

"There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$5,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1993  and  each  of  the 
6  succeeding  fiscal  years  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  subpart.". 


BIDEN  AMENDMENT  NO.  1667 

Mr.  PELL  (for  Mr.  BiDEN)  proposed 
an  amendment  to  the  bill  S.  1150, 
supra,  as  follows: 

On  page  294,  line  18,  strike  "and". 

On  page  296.  line  2,  strike  the  end 
quotation  marks  and  the  second  period  and 
insert  a  semicolon  and  "and". 

On  page  296,  between  lines  2  and  3,  insert 
the  following: 

(3)  in  subsection  (0.  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(7)(A)  Each  Institution  of  higher  edu- 
cation participating  in  any  program  under 
this  title  shall  develop  and  distribute  as  part 
of  the  report  described  in  paragraph  (1)  a 
statement  of  policy  regarding — 

"(i)  such  institution's  campus  sexual  as- 
sault programs  which  shall  be  aimed  at  pre- 
vention of  sex  offenses;  and 

"(ii)  the  procedures  followed  once  a  sex  of- 
fense has  occurred. 

"(B)  The  policy  described  in  subparagraph 
(A)  shall  address  the  following  areas: 

"(1)  Education  programs  to  promote  the 
awareness  of  rape,  acquaintance  rape,  and 
other  sex  offenses. 

"(11)  Procedures  students  should  follow  if  a 
sex  offense  occurs,  including  who  should  be 
contacted  and  to  whom  the  alleged  offense 
should  be  reported. 

"(iii)  Procedures  for  on-campus  discipli- 
nary action  in  cases  of  alleged  sexual  assault 
which  shall  Include — 

"(I)  a  clear  statement  that  the  institution 
will  Impose  sanctions  on  students  and  em- 
ployees, and  a  description  of  those  sanctions; 

"(II)  a  clear  statement  that  the  accuser 
and  the  accused  are  entitled  to  the  same  op- 


portunities to  have  others  present  during  a 
campus  disciplinary  proceeding;  and 

"(III)  a  clear  statement  that  both  the  ac- 
cuser and  the  accused  shall  be  Informed  of 
the  outcome  of  any  campus  disciplinary  pro- 
ceeding brought  alleging  a  sexual  assault. 

"(Iv)  Notification  of  victims  of  sexual  as- 
sault of  the  applicable  legal  sanctions  under 
Federal,  State  or  local  law  for  sexual  as- 
sault. 

"(V)  Informing  students  of  their  options  to 
notify  proper  law  enforcement  authorities, 
both  on  campus  and  local  police,  and  the  op- 
tion to  be  assisted  by  campus  authorities  in 
notifying  such  authorities,  if  the  student  so 
chooses. 

"(vl)  Notification  of  students  to  existing 
counseling,  mental  health  or  student  serv- 
ices for  victims  of  sexual  assault,  both  on 
campus  and  in  the  community. 

"(vii)  Notification  of  students  of  options 
for  and  available  assistance,  in.  if  so  re- 
quested by  the  victim,  changing  academic 
and  living  situations  subsequent  to  an  al- 
leged sexual  assault  incident. 

"(C)  Nothing  in  this  paragraph  shall  be 
construed  to  confer  a  private  right  of  action 
upon  any  person  to  enforce  the  provisions  of 
this  paragraph.". 


WOFFORD  AMENDMENT  NO.  1668 

Mr.  PELL  (for  Mr.  Wofford)  pro- 
posed an  amendment  to  the  bill  S.  1150, 
supra,  as  follows: 

On  page  12,  after  the  item  relating  to  sec- 
tion 445,  insert  the  following: 
Sec.    445A.    Additional    funding   to   conduct 
community  service  work-study 
programs. 

On  page  23,  line  5,  strike  "service  and  con- 
servation corps"  and  insert  "corps  as  defined 
in  section  101(30)  of  the  National  and  Com- 
munity Service  Act  of  1990". 

On  page  71,  line  19.  strike  "work  learning 
study"  and  insert  "work-study". 

On  page  212.  line  24.  strike  "20  U.S.C."  and 
insert  "40  U.S.C". 

On  page  213.  line  17.  strike  "subpart"  and 
insert  "part". 

On  page  213.  line  19,  strike  "public"  before 
"agencies". 

On  page  213,  line  20,  strike  "institutions" 
and  insert  "private  nonprofit  organizations". 

On  page  214,  line  3,"  insert  "Such  term  in- 
cludes support  services  provided  to  students 
with  disabilities."  t)efore  the  end  quotation 
marks. 

On  page  214,  line  5,  strike  "20  U.S.C."  and 
insert  "42  U.S.C". 

On  page  214,  line  19,  strike  "and". 

On  page  214,  line  22,  strike  the  period  and 
Insert  a  semicolon  and  "and". 

On  page  214,  between  lines  22  and  23,  insert 
the  following: 

(3)  in  subsection  (e),  by  amending  para- 
graph (2)  to  read  as  follows: 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  reallot  the 
amount  available  pursuant  to  paragraph  (1) 
to  eligible  institutions  for  use  in  initiating, 
improving  and  expanding  community  service 
work-study  programs.". 

On  page  214.  line  24.  strike  "20  U.S.C."  and 
insert  "42  U.S.C". 

On  page  215,  strike  lines  5  through  9,  and 
insert  the  following: 

(2)  by  amending  subparagraph  (A)  of  para- 
graph (2)  to  read  as  follows: 

"(A)  in  fiscal  year  1994  and  succeeding  fis- 
cal years,  an  institution  shall  use  at  least  10 
percent  of  the  total  amount  of  funds  granted 
to  such  institution  under  this  section  in  any 
fiscal  year  to  carry  out  a  community  service 


work-study  program,  and  the  calculation  of 
either  such  10  percent  or  such  total  amount 
of  funds  granted  to  such  institution  shall  not 
take  into  consideration  funds  made  available 
pursuant  to  section  443(e)  or  the  fourth  sen- 
tence of  section  489(a);"; 

On  page  216,  strike  lines  3  through  8,  and 
insert  the  following: 
succeeding  academic  years,  except  that— 

"(A)  the  Federal  share  may  exceed  such 
percentage  if  the  Secretary  determines  that 
the  non-Federal  share  would  cause  financial 
hardship  at  an  eligible  institution  and  that 
such  institution  serves  a  large  number  or 
percentage  of  low-income  or  minority  stu- 
dents;and 

"(B)  when  a  student  engaged  in  work  in 
community  service  performs  such  work  for  a 
public  agency  or  private  nonprofit  organiza- 
tion other  than  the  eligible  institution,  the 
contribution  of  such  agency  or  organization 
shall  not  exceed  10  percent  of  the  compensa- 
tion of  the  student,  and  the  eligible  institu- 
tion in  its  discretion  may  count  such  con- 
tribution toward  satisfaction  of  the  non-Fed- 
eral share  of  the  compensation  of  the  stu- 
dent;"; 

On  page  217,  line  8.  strike  "20  U.S.C."  and 
insert  "42  U.S.C". 

On  page  217,  strike  line  13,  and  insert  the 
following: 

"(2)  by  striking  subsection  (c)." 

On  page  217.  between  lines  13  and  14,  insert 
the  following: 

SEC.  445A.  ADDITIONAL  FUNDS  TO  CONDUCT 
COMMUNITY  SERVICE  WORK-STUDY 
PROGRAMS. 

(a)  In  General.— Section  447  of  the  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  2756a)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  subsections  (a)  and  (b);  and 

(2)  in  subsection  (c)— 

(A)  in  the  matter  preceding  paragraph  (1), 
by  striking  "sentence  of  section  489(a)  to 
conduct  that  institution's  program  of  com- 
munity service  learning"  and  inserting 
"fourth  sentence  of  section  489(a)  to  conduct 
that  institution's  program  of  community 
service  work-study"; 

(B)  in  paragraph  (3).  by  inserting  ".  and 
programs  assisted  under  the  National  and 
Community  Service  Act  of  1990"  after  "non- 
profit agencies";  and 

(C)  by  striking  "(c)  Use  of  Other  Funds 
To  Conduct  Program.— 

(b)  Amendment  to  heading.— The  heading 
for  section  447  of  the  Act  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"additional  funds  to  conduct  cximmunity 

SERVICE  work-study  PROGRAMS" 

(c)  Conforming  Amendments.— Subsection 
(a)  of  section  489  of  the  Act  (20  U.S.C.  1096(a)) 
is  amended — 

(1)  in  the  second  sentence,  by  striking 
"(other  than  section  447)";  and 

(2)  in  the  third  sentence,  by  striking  "The 
payment"  and  inserting  "Except  as  provided 
in  the  succeeding  sentence,  the  payment"; 

(3)  in  the  fourth  sentence— 

(A)  by  striking  "447"  and  inserting  "com- 
munity service  work-study  described  in  sec- 
tion 443";  and 

(B)  by  striking  "expenditures  during  such 
fiscal  year  under  such  section"  and  inserting 
"payments  during  such  fiscal  year  to  com- 
pensate students  participating  in  a  commu- 
nity service  work-study  program  conducted 
pursuant  to  such  section". 

On  page  217,  line  16,  strike  "20  U.S.C."  and 
Insert  "42  U.S.C". 

On  page  352,  line  11,  insert  "or  to  involve 
secondary  school  students  in  community 
service-learning  projects"  after  "skills". 

On  page  410,  line  15,  strike  "and  VISTA" 
and  insert  "VISTA,   and  programs  funded 
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564.  line  8,  strike  "subsection"  and 
"subsections". 

page    564,     line    8,    strike    the    end 
quotat  Ion  marks  and  the  second  period. 

564,  between  lines  12  and  13.  insert 


pige  I 


On 

the  fo4owing; 
"(J) 


.ervicb-Learnino.— The  term  'service- 
has  the  same  meaning  given  such 
term  ii  section  101(22)  of  the  National  and 
Comm  inlty  Service  Act  of  1990.". 
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WEHiSTONE  (AND  DURENBERGER) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  1669 

Mr.   PELL  (for  Mr.   Wellstone,   for 
hlms^f  and    Mr.    Durenberger)   pro- 
amendment  to  the  bill  S.  1150, 
as  follows: 
appropriate  place,  insert  the  foUow- 


posed  an 
suinra 

At 
Ing: 

SEC. 
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SPECIAL   PROJECTS   FOR  TWO-YEAR 
SCHOOL& 

Sub^ction  (f)  of  section  788  of  the  Public 
Service  Act  (20  U.S.C.   295g-«(f))  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

MmiORIZATION    OF    APPROPRIATIONS.— 

are    authorized    to    be   appropriated 
for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1993.  1994. 

1996  to  carry  out  subsection  (a).". 
I  appropriate  place,  after  the  item  re- 
r  io  section  1405,  insert  the  following: 
:  406.    Special    projects    for    two-year 
schools. 
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At 


PELL  (for  Mr.  Simon)  proposed 
aiiendment    to    the    bill    S.    1150, 

as  follows: 
pfge  134,  between  lines  22°and  23,  insert 
owing: 

Funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  the 
thorlzations  under  this  section  for  the  fis- 
1993  and  for  each  of  the  succeeding 
years  shall  be  transferred  by  the  Sec- 
of  the  Treasury  through  the  most  ex- 
peditious method  available,  with  each  of  the 
Controlled     Community    Colleges 
lesignated  aa  its  own  certifying  agen- 


CONRAD  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  1671 

Mr.  PELL  (for  Mr.  Conrad,  for  him- 
self, tfr.  McCain,  and  Mr.  Daschle) 
propo  led  an  amendment  to  the  bill  S. 
4ipra,  as  follows: 

end  of  the  amendment,  insert  the 


t  le 


follow  ng 

Part  1  —American  Indian  Teacher  Training 

SEC.  i4b1.  AMERICAN  INDIAN  TEACHER  TRAIN- 
ING. 

(a)  INSTITUTIONAL  SUPPORT.- 

(1)  1)4  GENERAL.- The  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation through  the  Office  of  Indian  Edu- 
cation is  authorized  to  award  grants  to  trib- 
ally  c  antroUed  post-secondary,  vocational 
and  te  ;hnlcal  institutions  for  the  purpose  of 
develo  )lng  teacher  training  programs. 

(2)  t  SE  OF  GRANTS.— Grants  awarded  under 
this  SI  bsectlon  shall  be  for  the  purpose  of 
provid  ng  upper  division  course  work,  trans- 
fer pri  >grams,  articulation  agreements  with 
other  iccredlted  institutions,  telecommuni- 
cation I  programs  or  other  mechanisms 
which  directly  support  the  training  of  Amer- 
ican Ii  dian  teachers. 

(b)  gruDENT  Support  Grants.— 


(1)  In  GENERAL.- The  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation, through  the  Office  of  Indian  Edu- 
cation, is  authorized  to  award  grants  to  in- 
stitutions that  have  developed  teacher  train- 
ing programs  under  subsection  (a)  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  financial  and  pro- 
grammatic support  to  American  Indian  stu- 
dents seeking  to  participate  in  such  institu- 
tions' teacher  training  programs. 

(2)  Use  of  grants.— Colleges  receiving 
grants  under  this  section  shall  require  re- 
cipients of  grants  under  this  subsection  to 
serve  as  teachers  in  an  Indian  community  for 
1  year  for  each  year  of  scholarship  support 
received. 

(3)  Eligibility.- Students  eligible  to  re- 
ceive support  grants  shall  include  those  who 
have  completed  at  least  30  hours  of  post- 
secondary  education. 

(4)  Work  requirement.— Students  who  fall 
to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  paragraph  (2) 
shall  be  required  to  repay  a  pro  rata  portion 
of  the  total  amount  of  scholarships  awarded 
under  this  part  if  the  student  worked  for  less 
than  the  required  time  period  described  in 
such  paragraph. 

(c)  Scholarships.— 

(1)  Authorfty.- The  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation, through  the  Office  of  Indian  Edu- 
cation, is  authorized  to  provide  scholarship 
assistance  to  American  Indian  students  who 
seek  to  become  teachers  and  who — 

(A)  agree  to  serve  as  teachers  in  an  Indian 
community  for  1  year  for  each  year  of  schol- 
arship support  received,  and 

(B)  have  completed  at  least  30  hours  of 
postsecondary  education. 

(2)  Work  requirement.— students  who  fail 
to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  paragraph  (1) 
shall  be  required  to  repay  a  pro  rata  portion 
of  the  total  amount  of  scholarships  awarded 
under  this  part  if  the  student  worked  for  less 
than  the  required  time  period  described  in 
paragraph  (1)(B). 

(d)  Authorization  of  Appropriations.— 
There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$5,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1993  and  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  for  each  fiscal  year 
thereafter  to  carry  out  this  part. 


HATFIELD  AMENDMENT  NO.  1672 

Mr.  PELL  (for  Mr.  Hatfield)  pro- 
posed an  amendment  to  the  bill  S.  1150, 
supra,  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  Committee  amendment, 
add  the  following  new  title: 

TITLE  XVI— COMMUNITY  AND  JUNIOR 
COLLEGES 

SEC.  1601.  DEFINmON  OF  COMMIWITY  AND  JUN- 
IOR COLLEGE. 

Section  104  of  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cation Organization  Act  (20  U.S.C.  3404)  Is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "and"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (6): 

(2)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (7)  and  inserting  ";  and";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
definition: 

"(8)  the  term  'community  and  junior  col- 
lege' means  an  institution  of  higher  edu- 
cation, as  defined  in  section  1201(a)  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  (20  U.S.C. 
1141(a)),  that— 

"(A)  admits  as  regular  students  persons— 

"(1)  a  majority  of  whom  are  beyond  the  age 
of  compulsory  school  attendance  in  the 
State  in  which  the  institution  is  located;  and 

"(11)  who  have  the  ability  to  benefit  from 
the  training  offered  by  the  institution;  and 

"(B)(1)  provides  an  educational  program  of 
not  less  than  2  years  that  is  acceptable  for 
full  credit  toward  such  a  degree;  a 


"(11)  offers  a  2-year  program— 

"(I)  in  engineering,  mathematics,  or  the 
physical  or  biological  sciences;  and 

"(II)  designed  to  prepare  a  student  to 
work— 

"(aa)  as  a  technician;  or 

"(bb)  as  an  entry-level  professional  in  engi- 
neering, scientific,  or  other  technological 
fields  requiring  the  understanding  and  appli- 
cation of  basic  engineering,  scientific,  or 
mathematical  principles  of  knowledge.". 

SEC.  1602.  LIAISON  FOR  COMMimiTY  COLLEGES. 

(a)  Liaison.— Section  202  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  Organization  Act  (20 
U.S.C.  3412)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  following  new  subsection: 

"(1)(1)  There  shall  be  in  the  Department  a 
Liaison  for  Community  and  Junior  Colleges, 
who  shall  be  an  officer  of  the  Department  ap- 
pointed by  the  Secretary. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  appoint,  no  later 
than  6  months  after  the  enactment  of  this 
Act.  as  the  Liaison  for  Community  and  Jun- 
ior Colleges  a  person  who— 

"(A)  has  attained  an  associate  degree  from 
a  community  or  junior  college;  or 

"(B)  has  been  employed  in  a  community  or 
junior  college  setting  for  not  less  than  5 
years. 

"(3)  The  Liaison  for  Community  and  Jun- 
ior Colleges  shall— 

"(A)  serve  as  principal  advisor  to  the  Sec- 
retary on  matters  affecting  community  and 
junior  colleges; 

"(B)  provide  guidance  to  programs  within 
the  Department  dealing  with  functions  af- 
fecting community  and  junior  colleges;  and 

"(C)  work  with  the  Federal  Interagency 
Committee  on  Education  to  Improve  coordi- 
nation of— 

"(1)  the  outreach  programs  In  the  numer- 
ous Federal  departments  and  agencies  that 
administer  education  and  job  training  pro- 
grams; 

"(ii)  collaborative  business  education  part- 
nerships; and 

"(ill)  education  programs  located  In.  and 
regarding,  rural  areas." 

(b)  EXECUTIVE  Schedule.— Section  5315  of 
title  5,  United  SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  Item: 

"Liaison  for  Community  and  Junior  Col- 
leges, Department  of  Education." 


GORTON  AMENDMENT  NO.  1673 

Mr.  PELL  (for  Mr.  Gorton)  proposed 
an  amendment  to  the  bill  S.  1150, 
supra,  as  follows: 

On  page  24,  line  18,  insert  "(a)  In  Gen- 
eral.—" before  "From". 

On  page  24,  line  21,  strike  "2  years  to  carry 
out "  and  insert  "3  years  to  pay  for  the  Fed- 
eral share  of  carrying  out". 

On  page  24,  between  lines  22  and  23,  Insert 
the  following: 

"(b)  SPECIAL  Rule.— An  Institution  of 
higher  education  shall  only  receive  1  grant 
under  this  section  in  each  fiscal  year. 

"(c)  Continuation  of  Literacy  Pro- 
gram.—Grants  under  this  section  are  renew- 
able upon  application  by  the  institution  of 
higher  education  in  accordance  with  section 
128. 

"(d)  Federal  Share.— 

"(1)  In  general.— The  Federal  share  of  car- 
rying out  student  literacy  corps  programs 
under  this  subpart  shall  be — 

"(A)  up  to  100  percent  for  an  initial  grant 
to  an  institution  of  higher  education;  and 

"(B)  up  to  75  percent  for  a  grant  renewed 
under  subsection  (c). 

"(2)  Nonfederal  share.— the  non-Federal 
share  of  carrying  out  student  literacy  corps 


programs  under  this  subpart  may  be  paid 
from  any  non-Federal  sources. 

On  page  25,  strike  lines  13  through  16,  and 
Insert  the  following: 

"(b)  Limitation.— No  grant  award  to  an  in- 
stitution of  higher  education  under  this  sub- 
part shall  exceed  $100,000. 

On  page  26,  line  18,  strike  "$25,000"  and  In- 
sert, "$50,000". 

On  page  26,  line  16,  strike  "not  less  than  60 
hours"  and  Insert  ",  for  each  credit,  not  less 
than  2  hours  a  week". 

On  page  28.  between  lines  14  and  15.  Insert 
the  following: 

"(d)  Reopening  of  Application  Process.— 
The  Secretary  shall  accept  applications  for 
assistance  under  this  subpart  for  90  days  fol- 
lowing the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

On  page  29,  line  2,  strike  "subpart  the 
term"  and  insert  the  following:  "subpart: 

'"(1)  Institution  of  higher  education.— 
The  term  "institution  of  higher  education", 
in  the  case  of  an  institution  of  higher  edu- 
cation with  a  branch  campus,  means,  at  the 
election  of  the  institution — 

"  '(A)  a  branch  campus  of  the  institution: 
or 

"  '(B)  the  institution. 

"'(2)  Public  communfty  agency.— The 
term" 


KOHL  AMENDMENT  NO.  1674 

Mr.  PELL  (for  Mr.  KOHL)  proposed  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  S.  1150,  supra,  as 
follows: 

On  page  311.  line  17.  strike  the  quotation 
marks  and  the  second  period. 

On  page  311,  between  lines  17  and  18,  insert 
the  following: 

"SEC.  4MB.  DATA  BASE  AND  INFORMATION  LINE. 

"(a)  In  General.— From  the  amounts  ap- 
propriated pursuant  to  the  authority  of  sub- 
section (b),  the  Secretary  shall  award  a  con- 
tract to  establish  and  maintain— 

"(1)  a  computerized  database  of  all  public 
and  private  student  financial  assistance  pro- 
grams, to  be  accessible  to  schools  and  librar- 
ies through  either  modems  or  toll-free  tele- 
phone information  lines;  and 

"(2)  a  toll-free  telephone  Information  line 
to  provide  individualized  student  financial 
assistance  Information  to  parents,  students, 
and  other  individuals. 

"(b)  Authorization  of  Appropriations.- 
There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$10,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1993  and  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of  the  6  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  years  to  carry  out  this  sec- 
tion.". 


KENNEDY  AMENDMENT  NO.  1675 

Mr.  PELL  (for  Mr.  KENNEDY)  pro- 
posed an  amendment  to  the  bill  S.  1150. 
supra,  as  follows: 

On  page  108  of  the  Committee  modifica- 
tion, on  line  three,  strike  "$10,000,000'  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$20,000,000". 


KENNEDY  (AND  HATCH) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  1676 

Mr.  PELL  (for  Mr.  Kennedy,  for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Hatch)  proposed  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  S.  1150,  supra,  as 
follows: 

Insert  on  the  bottom  of  page  339  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

SEC.  49BC.  AUTHORITY  TO  AWARD  NEED  BASED 
AID. 

(a)  In  General.— Institutions  of  Higher 
Education  may: 


(1)  voluntarily  agree  with  any  other  Insti- 
tution of  Higher  Education  to  award  finan- 
cial aid  funds  not  covered  by  this  Act  to  stu- 
dents attending  those  institutions  only  on 
the  basis  of  demonstrated  financial  need  for 
such  assistance:  Provided,  That  each  Institu- 
tion of  Higher  Education  shall  apply  its  own 
standard  of  need  which  was  adopted  unilater- 
ally and  not  In  concert  with  any  other  Insti- 
tution of  Higher  Education; 

(2)  voluntarily  agree  with  any  other  Insti- 
tution of  Higher  Education  to  collect  from 
students,  from  whom  such  data  may  be  con- 
sidered reasonable  and  relevant,  in  addition 
to  the  data  elements  for  financial  aid  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary,  other  supplemental 
financial  data  elements  for  financial  aid 
funds  not  covered  by  this  Act:  Provided,  That 
the  student's  right  to  free  processing  under 
Section  483  is  not  withheld  and  that  such 
data  will  not  affect  eligibility  or  awards 
under  this  Act;  and 

(3)  unilaterally  engage  and  consult  with  in 
good  faith  the  same  processors  used  by  other 
Institutions  of  Higher  Education  to  collect 
and  forward  financial  aid  data  on  behalf  of 
individual  Institutions:  Provided,  That  the 
data  forwarded  to  an  institution  relates  only 
to  applicants  to  that  institution  and  the 
common  processor  does  not  disclose  the  iden- 
tity of  other  institutions  to  which  the  appli- 
cant also  applied,  the  standard  of  need 
adopted  by  those  other  Institutions,  or  the 
financial  aid  or  family  contribution  com- 
puted based  on  the  standard  of  need  adopted 
by  those  other  Institution. 

(b)  Other  than  subsection  (a)(1),  nothing  in 
subsection  (a)  shall  affect  the  application  of 
the  antitrust  laws  to  Institutions  of  Higher 
Education  or  shall  affect  the  prohibitions  of 
the  consent  decree  In  United  States  v.  Brown 
University  et  al..  Civ.  Action  No.  91-3274 
(E.D.  Pa.  1991).  No  inference  of  unlawful  con- 
tract, combination  or  conspiracy  shall  be 
drawn  from  the  fact  that  Institutions  of 
Higher  Education  engage  in  the  conduct  au- 
thorized in  subsection  (a)(1). 


PELL  AMENDMENT  NO.  1677 

Mr.  PELL  proposed  an  amendment  to 
the  bill  S.  1150,  supra,  as  follows: 

On  page  297,  after  line  21,  insert  the  follow- 
ing: "Nothing  in  section  499(c)  shall  relieve 
processors  of  any  or  all  obligations  under 
this  section.". 


DOMENICI  AMENDMENT  NO.  1678 

Mr.  PELL  (for  Mr.  Domenici)  pro- 
posed an  amendment  to  the  bill  S.  1150, 
supra,  as  follows: 

On  page  401,  line  17,  strike  "or". 

On  page  401,  between  lines  20  and  21,  insert 
the  following: 

"(6)  Intends  to  teach  in  the  areas  of  science 
or  math;  or 

"(7)  Intends  to  teach  on  Indian  reserva- 
tions or  in  Alaska  native  villages  named  or 
certified  pursuant  to  section  39(c)  of  the 
Alaska  Native  Claims  Settlement  Act,  Pub- 
lic Law  92-203,  or  in  areas  with  high  con- 
centrations of  Native  Hawaiians. 


WELLSTONE  AMENDMENT  NO.  1679 

Mr.  PELL  (for  Mr.  WELLSTONE)  pro- 
posed an  amendment  to  the  bill  S.  1150, 
supra,  as  follows: 

On  page  241,  line  23.  strike  "and". 

On  page  242.  line  3,  strike  the  period  and 
insert  a  semicolon  and  "and". 

On  page  242,  between  lines  3  and  4  insert 
the  following: 


(3)  by  amending  paragraph  (7)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(7)  for  a  student  with  one  or  more  depend- 
ents, an  allowance  for  the  expenses  actually 
incurred  by  the  student  for  dependent  care 
for  each  child,  except  that  such  allowance 
shall  not  exceed  the  reasonable  cost  in  the 
community  in  which  such  student  resides  for 
the  kind  of  care  provided  (as  determined  by 
the  institution);". 


GRAHAM  AMENDMENT  NO.  1680 

Mr.  PELL  (for  Mr.  GRAHAM)  proposed 
an  amendment  to  the  bill  S.  1150, 
supra,  as  follows: 

Since,  substantial  layoffs  in  the  military 
and  private  sector  have  led  to  high  unem- 
ployment rates; 

Since,  community  colleges  and  vocational 
education  centers  are  reporting  significant 
increases  in  the  requests  for  post  secondary 
vocational  education  and  training; 

Since,  the  Economic  Dislocation  and 
Worker  Adjustment  Assistance  Act  estab- 
lished by  P.L.  100-418  authorizes  grants  to 
states  for  job  training  activities  in  the  event 
of  mass  layoffs,  plant  closing  and  high  unem- 
ployment; and 

Since,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  has  the  au- 
thority to  make  such  grants; 

Since,  funds  appropriated  by  Congress  for 
this  purpose  have  not  been  depleted; 

Therefore,  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  the  Secretary  of  Labor  should  move  ex- 
peditiously to  process  applications  for  funds 
authorized  by  Public  Law  100-418  for  voca- 
tional education  and  training  purposes. 


NUNN  AMENDMENT  NO.  1681 

Mr.  PELL  (for  Mr.  NuNN)  proposed  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  S.  1150,  supra,  as 
follows: 

On  page  600,  after  line  24,  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

SEC.  140S.  NATIONAL  AND  COMMUNITY  SERVICE 
ACT  OF  1990. 

(a)  SuBTrPLE  C  Post-Service  Beneffts.— 
Section  132  of  the  National  and  Community 
Service  Act  of  1990  (42  U.S.C.  12452  Is  amend- 
ed by  striking  "$100  per  week,  or  in  excess  of 
$5,000  per  year,  whichever  is  less"  and  insert- 
ing "$5,000  in  flscal  year  1992,  $5,500  in  fiscal 
year  1993  and  $5,700  In  fiscal  year  1994". 

(b)  Subtitle  D  Post-Service  Benefits.— 
Paragraph  (1)  of  section  146(b)  of  the  Na- 
tional and  Community  Service  Act  of  1990  is 
amended  by  striking  "that  is  equal  In  value 
to  $2,500  for  each  year  of  service  that  such 
participant  provides  to  the  program"  and  in- 
serting "for  each  year  of  service  that  such 
participant  provides  to  the  program,  which 
benefit  shall  be  equal  to  $2,500  In  flscal  year 
1992.  $3,000  in  fiscal  year  1993.  and  $3,200  in 
fiscal  year  1994". 

On  page  14,  after  the  item  relating  to  sec- 
tion 1404,  Insert  the  following: 
Sec.  1405  National  and  Community  Service 
Act  of  1990. 


THURMOND  AMENDMENT  NO.  1682 

Mr.  PELL  (for  Mr.  Thurmond)  pro- 
posed an  amendment  to  the  bill  S.  1150, 
supra,  as  follows: 

On  page  419,  lines  16-17  delete  the  words 
"This  part"  and  insert  in  its  place  "Subparts 
1,  3,  4,  and  5". 

On  page  419,  line  19  after  the  words  "Civics 
and  Government"  add  the  following  new  sen- 
tence "For  purposes  of  subpart  2.  the  term 
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'Key  ,  academic  Subjects'  means  English, 
Mathe  natlcs.  Science,  History,  Geogrraphy, 
Forelg  1  Languages.  Civics  and  Government, 
and  E(i>nomlc8. 


RIEGtiB  (AND  LEVIN)  AMENDMENT 
NO.  1683 
PF.T.T.  (for  Mr.  RiEGLE,  for  him- 
Mr.  Leven)  proposed  an  amend- 
to  the  bill  S.  1150,  supra,  as  fol- 
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jage     132,     line    4.    strike    the    end 
marks  and  the  second  period. 
132,  between  lines  4  and  5,  Insert 

owing: 

lubpart  12— Olympic  Scholarships 

I.  OLYMPIC  SCHOLARSHIPS. 

Scholarships  Authorized.— The  Sec- 

shall  award  scholarships  to  each  ath- 

is  training  at  the  United  States 

Education    Center    ot    a    United 

c  Training  Center. 

Eligibility. — The     Secretary     shall 

scholarships  under  this  part  to  both 

and    part-time   students   who   are 

described  in  subsection  (a). 

AMOUNT.- Except  as  provided  In  sub- 

(d),  the  Secretary  shall  award  schol- 

under  this  section  in  an  amount  suf- 

to  pay  the  cost  to  the  athletes  de- 

in  subsection  (a)  of  tuition,  room  and 

an  accredited  Institution  of  higher 
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"(d)  »RO  Rata  Reduction.— If  in  any  fiscal 
year  ir  which  the  amount  appropriated  pur- 
suant I  o  the  authority  of  subsection  (f)  is  in- 
suffici(  nt  to  award  each  athlete  described  in 
subsection  (a)  a  scholarship  under  this  see- 
the full  amount  described  in  sub- 
(c),  then  the  Secretary  shall  make  a 
reduction  In  the  amount  of  each 
s<fiiolarshlp  awarded  for  such  year. 
APPLICATION.- Each  athlete  desiring  a 
schola)  ship  under  this  section  shall  submit 
an  app  ication  to  the  Secretary  at  such  time, 
in  sucl  manner  and  accompanied  by  such  in- 
formation as  the  Secretary  may  reasonably 


AUTHORIZATION    OF    APPROPRIATIONS.— 

are    authorized    to    be    appropriated 
for  fiscal  year  1993  and  each  of  the 
fiscal  years.". 
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ROdCEFELLER  AMENDMENT  NO. 

1684 

Mr.    PELL    (for    Mr.    Rockefeller) 
propoi  cd  an  amendment  to  the  bill  S. 
4ipra.  as  follows: 

594,  line  25.  strike  "1306"  and  in- 
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595,  line  2,  strike  "section"  and  in- 
sfectlons". 

Hige    596,    line    10,    strike    the    end 
marks  and  the  second  period. 

596.  between  lines  10  and  11.  insert 
owing: 

SATISFACTORY  PROGRESS  STUDY. 

>TUDY.— The  Secretary  shall  conduct  a 

)f  the  imi>act  of  fraud-based  defenses 

Stafford  Loan  Program.  Such  study 

iiclude — 

in  analysis  of  statutory,  regulatory, 

law  regarding  the  use  of  fraud-based 

against    repayment     of    Stafford 


i.n  estimate  of  the  total  number  of 

rs  filing  for  relief  from  repayment  of 

loans  using  a  fraud-based  defense 

aitount  of  such  loan  principal  involved; 

in  estimate  of  Stafford  loan  principal 

annually   through  fraud-based   de- 


"(4)  an  evaluation  of  the  importance  of  a 
fraud-based  defense  to  the  protection  of  bor- 
rowers of  Stafford  loans;  and 

"(5)  an  evaluation  of  the  effects  of  the 
availability  of  a  fraud-based  defense  on  the 
accessibility  of  Stafford  loans  by  geographi- 
cal area  and  by  type  of  postsecondary  insti- 
tution. 

"(b)  Date. — The  study  described  In  sub- 
section (a)  shall  be  completed  not  later  than 
18  months  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act. 
"(c)  REPORT.— 

"(1)  In  general.— The  Secretary  shall  sub- 
mit a  report  to  the  Congress  on  the  study  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (a)  that  makes  specific 
recommendations  for  legislative  options  that 
may  be  needed  to  address  the  rights  of  bor- 
rowers with  respect  to  the  availability  of 
fraud-based  defenses  under  the  Stafford  Loan 
Program  without  jeopardizing  the  participa- 
tion of  lenders  or  the  solvency  of  guaranty 
agencies  required  to  maintain  the  integrity 
of  such  program. 

"(2)  Date.— The  report  described  in  para- 
graph (1)  shall  be  completed  not  later  than  19 
months  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act.". 


MCCONNELL  AMENDMENT  NO.  1685 
Mr.  PELL  (for  Mr.  McCgnnelx.)  pro- 
posed an  amendment  to  the  bill  S.  1150. 
supra,  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place.  Insert  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

SEC.    .HAZING. 

Subsection  (a)  of  section  487  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965  (20  U.S.C.  1094(a))  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"(13)(A)  The  institution  should  adopt  a  pol- 
icy that  prohibits  a  member  of  a  student  or- 
ganization operating  on  or  near  such  institu- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  participating  in  stu- 
dent activities  of  such  Institution,  to  inten- 
tionally commit  an  act  of  hazing  or  conspire 
to  commit  an  act  of  hazing  against  a  mem- 
ber, potential  member,  or  person  pledged  to 
be  a  member  of  the  organization  as  a  condi- 
tion of  attaining  membership  in  the  organi- 
zation or  of  attaining  an  office  or  other  sta- 
tus within  the  organization. 

"(C)  For  the  purposes  of  this  paragraph, 
the  term  'act  of  hazing'  means  the  subjection 
of  a  person  to  bodily  danger  or  physical 
harm  or  a  substantial  likelihood  of  bodily 
danger  or  physical  harm,  or  to  require,  en- 
courage, authorize,  or  permit  that  a  person 
be  subject  to— 

"(I)  total  or  substantial  nudity  of  the  per- 
son; 

"(11)  compelled  ingestion  of  any  substance 
which,  because  of  the  nature,  amount,  or 
concentration  of  such  substance,  subjects 
the  person  to  a  substantial  likelihood  of 
physical  harm; 

"(ill)  wearing  or  carrying  of  any  obscene 
article  by  the  person; 

"(Iv)  a  physical  assault  upon  or  offensive 
physical  contact  with  the  person; 

"(V)  participation  by  the  person  In  a  box- 
ing match,  an  excessive  number  of  calis- 
thenics, or  any  other  physical  activity  which 
Involves  a  substantial  likelihood  of  bodily 
danger  or  physical  harm; 

"(vi)  transportation  and  intentional  aban- 
donment of  the  person; 

(vli)  confinement  of  the  person  to  unrea- 
sonably small,  unventllated,  unsanitary,  or 
unllghted  areas; 

"(vlll)  intentional  sleep  deprivation;  or 

"(ix)  assignment  of  pranks  to  be  performed 
by  the  person  which  Involve  the  violation  of 


any  Federal.  State  or  local  law.  or  which 
would  subject  the  person  or  any  other  person 
to  a  substantial  likelihood  of  bodily  danger 
or  physical  harm. 

"(D)  This  section  shall  not  be  construed  to 
apply  to  legitimate  currlcular  activities  or 
activities  of  athletic  teams  of  an  Institution 
of  higher  education.". 


SPECTER  AMENDMENT  NO.  1686 
Mr.  PELL  (for  Mr.  SPECTER)  proposed 
an   amendment   to    the    bill    S.    1150, 
supra,  as  follows: 

On  page  132.  line  4,  strike  the  end 
quotation  marks  and  the  second  period. 

On  page  132,  between  lines  4  and  5.  Insert 
the  following: 

"Subpart  12— Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower 
Leadership  Program 

"SEC.  420DD.  SHORT  TITLE. 

"This  subpart  may  be  cited  as  the  'Dwlght 
D.  Eisenhower  Leadership  Development  Act 
of  1992'. 

"SEC.  420EE.  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE  PROGRAM. 

"(a)  In  General.- The  Secretary  shall  es- 
tablish a  program  to  be  known  as  the 
'Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower  Leadership  Develop- 
ment Program'. 

"(b)  Special  Rule. — The  program  assisted 
under  this  subpart  shall  be  established  In 
conjunction  with  Institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation which  are  specially  prepared  to  under- 
take the  development  of  new  generations  of 
leaders  In  the  areas  of  national  and  inter- 
national affairs. 

•^EC.  420FF.  FUNCTIONS  OF  THE  PROGRAM. 

"The  functions  of  the  program  assisted 
under  this  subpart  shall  include — 

"(1)  stimulating  and  supporting  the  devel- 
opment of  leadership  skills  among  new  gen- 
erations of  American  college  students; 

"(2)  directing  a  national  program  that 
Identifies,  recruits.  Inspires,  and  educates 
outstanding  young  men  and  women  regard- 
ing leadership  roles  In  a  wide  variety  of 
fields  In  both  the  public  and  private  sectors; 

"(3)  offering  opportunities  for  young  Amer- 
ican leaders  to  benefit  from  Internships  In 
national  and  International  organizations, 
with  special  attention  being  given  to  estab- 
lishing such  opportunities  In  developing 
countries; 

"(4)  Identifying  potential  leaders  from  the 
developing  democracies  and  supporting  their 
study  of  leadership  and  democracy  In  the 
United  States; 

"(5)  developing  a  prototype  for  understand- 
ing and  teaching  critical  leadership  skills  to 
young  Americans  and  encouraging  Institu- 
tions of  higher  education  to  establish  similar 
leadership  programs  throughout  the  United 
States  and  abroad;  and 

"(6)  stimulating  the  theoretical  and  prac- 
tical study  of  leadership  and  leadership  de- 
velopment to  develop  both  a  better  under- 
standing of  leadership  and  Improved  methods 
to  teach  critical  skills  to  young  adults. 

"^EC.  420GG.  OPERATION  OF  THE  PROGRAM  BY  A 
PRIVATE  NONPROFIT  ORGANIZA- 
TION. 

"The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  make 
grants  to  or  enter  Into  cooperative  agree- 
ments, contracts,  or  leases  with  private  non- 
profit organizations  to  operate  the  program 
assisted  under  this  subpart. 

"SEC.  420HH.  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS. 

"There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$10,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1993  and  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1994  and  1995  to  carry  out  this  sub- 
part.".    , 


SPECTER  AMENDMENTS  NOS.  1687 
AND  1688 

Mr.  SPECTER  (for  himselO  proposed 
two  amendments  to  the  bill  S.  1150. 
supra,  as  follows: 

Amendment  No.  1687 
On    page    132.    line    4.    strike    the    end 
quotation  marks  and  the  second  period. 

On  page  132.  between  lines  4  and  5.  insert 
the  following: 

"Subpart  12— Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower 
Leadership  Program 

"SEC.  420DD.  SHORT  TITLE. 

"This  subpart  may  be  cited  as  the  'Dwlght 
D.  Elsenhower  Leadership  Development  Act 
of  1992'. 

"SEC.  4aOEE.  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE  PROGRAM. 

"(a)  In  General.— The  Secretary  shall  es- 
tablish a  program  to  be  known  as  the 
'Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower  Leadership  Develop- 
ment Program'. 

"(b)  Special  rule.— The  program  assisted 
under  this  subpart  shall  be  established  in 
conjunction  with  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation which  are  specially  prepared  to  under- 
take the  development  of  new  generations  of 
leaders  In  the  areas  of  national  and  inter- 
national affairs. 

"SEC.  420FF.  FUNCTIONS  OF  THE  PROGRAM. 

"The  functions  of  the  program  assisted 
under  this  subpart  shall  Include — 

"(1)  stimulating  and  supporting  the  devel- 
opment of  leadership  skills  among  new  gen- 
erations of  American  college  students; 

"(2)  directing  a  national  program  that 
Identifies,  recruits.  Inspires,  and  educates 
outstanding  young  men  and  women  regard- 
ing leadership  roles  In  a  wide  variety  of 
fields  in  both  the  public  and  private  sectors; 

"(3)  offering  opportunities  for  young  Amer- 
ican leaders  to  benefit  from  Internships  In 
national  and  International  organizations, 
with  special  attention  being  given  to  estab- 
lishing such  opportunities  In  developing 
countries; 

"(4)  identifying  potential  leaders  from  the 
developing  democracies  and  supporting  their 
study  of  leadership  and  democracy  In  the 
United  States; 

"(5)  developing  a  prototype  for  understand- 
ing and  teaching  critical  leadership  skills  to 
young  Americans  and  encouraging  Institu- 
tions of  higher  education  to  establish  similar 
leadership  programs  throughout  the  United 
State  and  abroad;  and 

"(6)  stimulating  the  theoretical  and  prac- 
tical study  of  leadership  and  leadership  de- 
velopment to  develop  both  a  better  under- 
standing of  leadership  and  improved  methods 
to  teach  critical  skills  to  young  adults. 

"SEC.  420GG.  OPERATION  OF  THE  PROGRAM  BY  A 
PRIVATE  NONPROFTf  ORGANIZA- 
TION. 

"The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  make 
grants  to  or  enter  into  cooperative  agree- 
ments, contracts,  or  leases  with  private  non- 
profit organizations  to  operate  the  program 
assisted  under  this  subpart. 

"SEC.  4aOHH.  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS. 

"There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$10,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1993  and  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1994  and  1995  to  carry  out  this  sub- 
part.". 

Amendment  No.  1688 

SECTION  .  ELIGIBLE  DISLOCATED  WORKERS 
EDUCATIONAL  TRAINING  DEM- 
ONSTRATION PROGRAM. 

Part  A  of  title  IV  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1965  (20  U.S.C.  1070  et  seq.)  is  amended 


by  eulding  at  t;he  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subpart: 

"Subpart  9— Eligible  Dislocated  Workers 
Educational  Training  Demonstration  Pro- 
gram 

"SEC.  420C.  PROGRAM  ESTABLISHED. 

"(a)  Program  Established.— 

"(1)  In  general.- The  Secretary  shall 
award  grants  to  States  to  enable  such  States 
to  pay  the  Federal  share  of  establishing  and 
operating  eligible  dislocated  workers  edu- 
cational training  demonstration  programs  in 
accordance  with  this  section. 

"(2)  Federal  share.— The  Federal  share 
shall  be  50  percent. 

"(3)  Award  basis.- The  Secretary  shall 
award  grants  under  this  section  on  the  basis 
of  the  number  of  eligible  dislocated  workers 
In  each  State. 

(b)  Program  Requirements.- Each  State 
receiving  a  grant  under  this  section  shall  use 
such  grant  funds  to  carry  out  an  eligible  dis- 
located workers  educational  training  dem- 
onstration program  that — 

"(1)  is  designed  to  provide  eligible  dis- 
located workers  with  new  skills  through  a 
variety  of  educational  opportunities  offered 
by  Institutions  of  higher  education  which  are 
suited  to  such  workers'  goals,  educational 
background,  aptitude  and  skills; 

"(2)  leads  to  entry  level  job  skills  that  as- 
sist an  eligible  dislocated  worker  to  return 
to  the  work  force; 

"(3)  only  pays  the  cost  of  participating  In 
such  program  which  Is  not  paid  for  by  other 
Federal,  State,  or  local  grant  programs;  and 

"(4)  provides  educational  opportunities  In 
programs  that— 

"(A)  do  not  provide  academic  credit  and 
which  include  academic  skills  improvement, 
job  skills,  and  career  and  personal  develop- 
ment; or 

"(B)  provide  academic  credit  In  one-year 
certificate  granting  programs  or  2-year  asso- 
ciate degree  granting  programs. 

"(c)  ELIOIBILrrY.— 

"(1)  In  general.— An  eligible  dislocated 
worker  is  eligible  to  participate  in  a  pro- 
gram assisted  under  this  section  If  such  eli- 
gible dislocated  worker — 

"(A)  has  applied  for  all  Federal.  State,  and 
local  grant  assistance  available  to  such  eligi- 
ble dislocated  worker;  and 

"(B)  Is  eligible  for  payments  of  unemploy- 
ment compensation  under  Federal  or  State 
law. 

"(2)  Special  rule.— Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law.  no  Individual  shall  be 
eligible  to  participate  In  a  program  assisted 
under  this  section  If  such  Individual — 

"(A)  completes  such  Individual's  education 
goal;  or 

"(B)  returns  to  employment  of  at  least  20 
hours  per  week. 

"(d)  Special  Rule.— The  amount  of  an  eli- 
gible dislocated  worker's  payments  of  unem- 
ployment insurance  under  Federal  or  State 
law  shall  not  be  Increased  or  decreased  as  a 
result  of  assistance  received  under  this  sec- 
tion. 

"(e)  Application.— Each  State  desiring  to 
receive  a  grant  under  this  section  shall  sub- 
mit an  application  to  the  Secretary  at  such 
time,  in  such  manner,  and  accompanied  by 
such  information  as  the  Secretary  may  rea- 
sonably require. 

"(f)  Evaluation.— The  Secretary  shall 
evaluate  the  program  assisted  under  this  sec- 
tion every  year. 

"(g)  Definitions.— For  the  purpose  of  this 
section — 

"(1)  the  term  'eligible  dislocated  worker' 
has  the  same  meaning  given  to  such  term  by 
section  301(a)  of  the  Job  Training  Partner- 
ship Act;  and 


"(2)  the  term  'public  assistance'  has  the 
same  meaning  given  to  such  term  by  section 
4(20)  of  the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act. 

"(h)  Authorization  of  Appropriations.— 
There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$5,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1993.  and  such 
sums  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  thereafter. 


BINGAMAN  (AND  DOMENICI) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  1689 
Mr.  BINGAMAN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
DoMBNici)  proposed  an  amendment  to 
the  bill  S.  1150.  supra,  as  follows: 

On  page  470.  line  19.  strike  the  end 
quotation  marks  and  the  second  period. 

On  page  470.  between  lines  19  and  20,  Insert 
the  following: 

"Part  M— Border  Teacher  Training 

sec.  smaa.  cooperative  boarder  teacher 
training. 

"(A)  Institutional  Support.— 

"(1)  In  general.- The  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation Is  authorized  to  award  grants  to  High- 
er Education  Institutions  for  the  purpose  of 
expanding  cooperative  educational  programs 
between  state  education  agencies  and  offices, 
schools  and  school  systems,  postsecondary 
institutions,  appropriate  educational  enti- 
ties, and  private  sector  establishments  in- 
volved in  education  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Republic  of  Mexico. 

"(2)  Use  of  grants.— Grants  awarded 
under  this  subsection  shall  be  for  the  pur- 
pose of  providing  bilateral  teaching  Initia- 
tives and  programs  that  provide  teacher 
training  experiences  between  the  edu- 
cational communities  of  the  United  States 
and  those  of  the  Republic  of  Mexico  and  to 
enhance  mutually  beneficial  educational  ac- 
tivities involving  researchers,  scholars,  fac- 
ulty members,  teachers,  educational  admin- 
istrators, and  other  specialists  to  lecture, 
teach,  conduct  research,  and  develop  cooper- 
ative programs. 

"(b)  Authorization  of  Appropriations.— 
There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$2,000,000  for  fiscal  years  1993,  1994,  1995  and 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each  fis- 
cal year  thereafter  to  carry  out  this  part." 


SEYMOUR  (AND  STEVENS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  1690 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM  (for  Mr.  SEYMOUR, 
for  himself  and  Mr.  Stevens)  proposed 
an  amendment  to  the  bill  S.  1150. 
supra,  as  follows: 

On  page  95  of  the  Committee  amendment, 
between  lines  2  and  3.  Insert  the  following: 
SEC.   41SA.   ADVANCED    PLACEMENT   TEST   FEE 
PAYMENT  PROGRAM. 

Subpart  4  of  part  A  of  title  IV  of  the  Act 
(20  U.S.C.  1070d  et  seq.)  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"SEC.    4171.    ADVANCED    PLACEMENT    FEE    PAY- 
MENT PROGRAM. 

"(a)  Program  Established.— The  Sec- 
retary is  authorized  to  make  grants  to 
States  to  enable  the  States  to  reimburse  In- 
dividuals to  cover  part  or  all  of  the  cost  of 
advance  placement  test  fees,  to  low-Income 
individuals  who — 

"(1)  are  enrolled  In  an  advanced  placement 
class;  and 

"(2)  plan  to  take  an  advanced  placement 
test. 

"(b)  Information  Dissemination.— The 
State  education  agency  shaill  disseminate  in- 
fon.iation  on  the  availability  of  test  fee  pay- 
ments under  this  section  to  eligible  Individ- 
uals through  secondary  school  teachers  and 
guidance  counselors. 
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Rbquiremknts  for  approval  of  Ap- 

— In   approving   applications   for 

the  Secretary  shall— 

reaulre    that   each   such   application 

_i  a  description  of  the  advance  place- 

est  fees  the  State  will  pay  on  behalf  of 

Indlvii  ual  students; 

require  an  assurance  that  any  funds 
receiv  id  under  this  section  shall  only  be  used 
pay  advanced  placement  test  fees;  and 
Icontain  such  Information  as  the  Sec- 
may  require  to  demonstrate  that  the 
win  ensure  that  the  student  is  eligible 
/ments  under  this  section.  Including 
( ocumentatlon     required     by    section 
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Supplementation  of  Funding.— Funds 
under  this  section  shall  be  used  to 

and  not  supplant  other  Federal, 

and  local  funds  available  to  assist 
Individuals   In    paying   for   ad- 
placement  testing. 

Regulations.- The    Secretary    shall 
such  regulations  as  are  necessary 
^  out  this  section. 

AUTHORIZATION    OF    APPROPRIATIONS.- 

are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
00  for  fiscal  year  1993  and  such  sums 
be  necessary  for  each  of  the  4  suc- 
flscal  years  to  carry  out  the  provl- 
this  section. 
_ —As  used  In  this  section: 

(VDVANCED  PLACEMENT  TEST.— The  term 

placement  test'  includes  only  an 

placement  test  approved   by   the 

for  the  purposes  of  this  section. 

LOW-INCOME    INDIVIDUAL.— The    term 

1  come    individual'    has    the    meaning 

he  term  In  section  417A(d)(2).". 
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SPECTER  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  1691 

MrJ  SPECTER  (for  himself,  Mr.  Shel- 
by, llr.  McCain,  Mr.  DECONaNi,  Mr. 
NICK!  ES,  and  Mr.  Burdick)  proposed  an 
amer  iment  to  the  bill  S.  1150,  supra,  as 
folloi  rs: 

On  age  607,  below  line  18,  add  the  follow- 
ing ne  m  title: 

TITLE  XVI— MISCELLANEOUS 

I.  PROHmrnoNS  relating  to  the  pro- 
vision OF  CERTAIN  HEALTH  CARE 
UND^  SHARING  PROGRAM. 

Prohibition.- Notwithstanding  section 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  or  any 
provision  of  law,  the  Secretary  of  Vet- 
Affairs  may  not  furnish,  and  funds  ap- 
or  otherwise  made  available  to 
Department  of  Veterans  Affairs  (Includ- 
fi^ids  paid  to  the  Department  by  the  De- 
of  Health   and   Human   Services) 
may  ilot  be  used  by  the  Secretary  to  furnish, 
hospll  al  care  or  medical  services  under  the 
referred  to  In  subsection  (b)  to  any 
who  is  not  eligible  to  be  furnished 
(  are  or  services  under  chapter  17  of  title 
Ut  Ited  States  Code. 

lovERED  Program.— The  prohibition  re- 
to  In  subsection  (a)  applies  to  the 
demoistration  project  for  the  furnishing  of 
healtl  care  In  certain  rural  facilities  of  the 
entered  into  between  the  Sec- 
and    the    Secretary    of   Health    and 
Services  that  Is  commonly  known  as 
Health  Care  Initiative, 
^ction  Kb),  amend  the  table  of  contents 
a^ing  after  the  Item  relating  to  section 
following  new  matter: 
TITLE  XVI— MISCELLANEOUS 
Sec.  ^601.  Prohibitions  relating  to  the  provi- 
sion   of    certain    health    care 
under  sharing  program. 
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SIMPSON  AMENDMENT  NO.  1692 

Mr.  PELL  (for  Mr.  Simpson)  proposed 
an  amendment  to  the  bill  S.  1150, 
supra,  as  follows: 

S.  1150  Is  amended  as  follows:  In  title  V, 
after  part  0,  Insert  the  following:  P— small 
state  teaching  Initatlve. 

(1)  PURPOSE.— It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  sec- 
tion to  provide  sufficient  funds  to  small 
States  to  develop  model  programs  for  edu- 
cational excellence,  teacher  training,  and 
educational  reform. 

(2)  Program  authorized.— The  Secretary 
is  authorized  to  make  grants  to  land  grant 
institutions  for  the  purpose  of  enhancing  and 
Improving  the  quality  of  teacher  education, 
training,  and  recruitment  in  the  Nation's 
smallest  States. 

(3)  Institutional  use  of  funds.— Eligible 
land  granr institutions  receiving  funds  under 
this  section  may  use  such  funds  for  the  de- 
velopment of  Innovative  teaching  techniques 
and  materials,  preservlce  and  Inservlce 
training  programs,  renovation  of  training  fa- 
cilities, and  construction  of  model  class- 
rooms. Special  consideration  should  be  given 
to  proposals  that  include  the  rehabilitation 
of  historic  education  facilities. 

(b)  Allotment  of  Funds.— The  Secretary 
shall  allot  funds  In  equal  portions  among  the 
eligible  applicants. 

(c)  Definitions.— 

(1)  SMALL  STATE.- For  the  purposes  of  this 
section  the  term  "Small  State"  Includes  the 
several  States  whose  population  Is  In  each 
case  less  than  1,108,500  af  reported  in  the  1990 
Census  of  Population  and  Housing. 

(2)  Land  grant  institutions.— For  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section  the  term  "land  grant  In- 
stitution" refers  to  those  Institutions  In 
each  State  now  receiving  benefits  under  the 
Act  of  August  30,  1890  (26  Stat.  417-419.  as 
amended). 

(d)  APPLICATION.— In  General.— Any  eligible 
institution  which  desires  to  receive  an  allot- 
ment under  this  section  shall  submit  to  the 
Secretary  an  application  which — 

(1)  certifies  that  the  State  educational 
agency  has  approved  the  plan  and  entered 
into  a  partnership  for  its  implementation; 

(2)  provides  for  a  process  of  active  discus- 
sion and  consultation  with  an  advisory  com- 
mittee convened  by  the  State  educational 
agency  and  the  eligible  Institution; 

(3)  describes  how  the  institution  will  use 
the  funding; 

(4)  describes  how  the  plan  will  be  evaluated 
for  dissemination. 

(e)  AUTHORIZATION    OF    APPROPRIATIONS.— 

For  the  purposes  of  this  part  there  are  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  $5,000,000  for  fis- 
cal year  1993  and  such  sums  as  may  be  nec- 
essary in  each  of  the  six  succeeding  fiscal 
years. 

PELL  AMENDMENT  NO.  1693 

Mr.  PELL  proposed  an  amendment  to 
the  bill  S.  1150,  supra,  as  follows: 

On  page  309,  line  20,  Insert  "subparts  1  and 
4  of  part  A,  part  B  and  part  G  of  after  "to". 


Rirall 


tie  I 


4  academic  years,  or  in  the  case  of  a  student 
who  is  enrolled  in  an  undergraduate  course 
of  study  that  requires  attendance  for  the 
full-time  equivalent  of  5  academic  years,  5 
academic  years.". 

On  page  101,  line  9,  strike  "fiscal  year  1995" 
and  Insert  "fiscal  year  1993". 


DURENBERGER  AMENDMENT  NO. 
1694 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM  (for  Mr.  DUREN- 
BERGER) proposed  an  amendment  to  the 
bill  S.  1150,  supra,  as  follows: 

On  page  101,  line  8.  strike  "$100,000,000"  and 
insert  "$200,000,000". 

On  page  101,  line  21,  strike  "for  a  period  of 
2  academic  years"  and  insert  "for  a  period  of 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES  TO 
MEET 

COMMITTEE  ON  FINANCE 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Finance  be  authorized  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  on  February 
20,  1992  at  10  a.m.  to  hold  a  hearing  on 
S.  1872,  the  Better  Access  to  Affordable 
Health  Care  Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  TERRORISM.  NARCOTICS  AND 
INTERNATIONAL  OPERATIONS 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Subcommittee 
on  Terrorism,  Narcotics  and  Inter- 
national Operations  of  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
on  Thursday,  February  20,  at  10  a.m.  to 
hold  a  hearing  on  the  Andean  drug  ini- 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  INTELLIGENCE 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Intelligence  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
on  Thursday.  February  20,  1992  at  2 
p.m.  to  hold  an  open  hearing  on  intel- 
ligence matters. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  BANKING,  HOUSING  AND  URBAN 
AFFAIRS 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Subcommittee 
on  Securities  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  ses- 
sion of  the  Senate  on  Thursday,  Feb- 
ruary 20.  1992,  at  9:30  a.m.  to  conduct  a 
hearing  on  SEC  proposed  legislation  re- 
lating to  investment  advisers. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  FEDERAL  SERVICES,  POST 
OFFICE,  AND  CIVIL  SERVICE 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Subcommittee 
on  Federal  Services.  Post  Office,  and 
Civil  Service.  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs,  be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  on 
Thursday.  February  20.  1992.  The  focus 
of  the  hearing  will  be  to  examine  the 
adequacies  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense's programs  to  assist  Federal  em- 
ployees affected  by  the  proposed  base 
closing  and  realignment  policy. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMrrTBE  ON  AGING 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Subcommittee 


on  Aging  of  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Human  Resources  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
on  Thursday.  February  20.  1992.  at  10 
a.m.,  for  a  hearing  on  finding  and  fight- 
ing malnutrition  in  the  elderly. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 

COMMFITEE  ON  ARMED  SERVICES 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  be  authorized  to  meet 
on  Thursday,  February  20,  1992.  at  2 
p.m.,  in  open/executive  session,  to  con- 
sider the  nomination  of  Adm.  David  E. 
Jeremiah,  USN,  for  a  second  2-year 
term  as  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff;  consideration  of  pend- 
ing military  nominations;  and  markup 
of  legislation  relating  to  the  Vice 
Chairman  and  other  matters. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMirrEE  ON  FOREIGN  RELATIONS 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
on  Thursday.  February  20.  at  10  a.m.  to 
receive  a  closed  briefing  on  Chinese 
proliferation  activities. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


COMMENDING  HUGO  HARMATZ 
AND  VOLUNTEERS  OF  THE  MISS- 
ING CHILDREN'S  BUREAU 

•  Mr.  GRAHAM.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  congratulate  Hugo  Harmatz 
and  the  Volunteers  of  the  Missing  Chil- 
drens  Bureau  [MCB]  on  the  opening  of 
their  field  office  in  Orlando,  FL. 

It  is  with  the  utmost  appreciation 
and  respect  that  we  honor  the  dedi- 
cated and  exemplary  volunteers  of  the 
MCB.  Founded  in  1989  by  Hugo  R. 
Harmatz,  this  wonderful  organization, 
which  continues  to  struggle  with  one  of 
society's  most  difficult  jobs,  that  of 
finding  children  who  have  been  ab- 
ducted or  who  are  missing.  We  offer  our 
most  heartfelt  support  to  the  magnani- 
mous efforts  of  the  members  of  this  or- 
ganization. 

Hugo  R.  Harmatz  is  a  professor  of 
criminal  law  at  two  colleges  and  an  au- 
thority in  the  field  of  criminal  inves- 
tigations. After  he  founded  MCB  in 
1989,  Mr.  Harmatz  created  a  staff  of 
volunteers  with  backgrounds  in  intel- 
ligence and  investigative  work.  The 
MCB  staff  donates  its  time  and  skills 
in  order  to  collect  and  review  informa- 
tion and  investigate  child  abduction 
and  missing  children  cases.  No  fee  is 
ever  charged  for  the  services  of  this  or- 
ganization. 

The  MCB  acts  as  a  central  commu- 
nications center  among  several  law  en- 
forcement agencies,  including  local. 
State  and  Federal,  serving  as  a  liaison 


in  order  to  increase  the  percentage  of 
children  who  are  recovered.  One  pri- 
mary goal  of  the  MCB  is  to  build  a  bet- 
ter intergovernmental  communications 
network  among  these  many  agencies  so 
that  more  children  will  be  retrieved. 
The  MCB  maintains  constant  contact 
with  parents  or  guardians  of  the  miss- 
ing children,  while  compiling  a  file, 
contacting  appropriate  law  enforce- 
ment authorities,  and  assigning  an 
agent  to  the  case.  In  view  of  the  ex- 
traordinary assistance  that  this  orga- 
nization provides  to  families,  we  are 
proud  to  offer  this  expression  of  our 
commendation  and  gratitude  to  the 
many  volunteers  of  the  Missing  Chil- 
drens  Bureau. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  this 
special  tribute  to  Hugo  Harmatz  and 
the  volunteers  of  the  Missing  Childrens 
Bureau  who  are  performing  a  great 
service  to  society.  We  look  forward  to 
working  with  them  to  further  assist 
the  people  of  Florida  and  continue  to 
assist  those  impacted  by  the  event  of  a 
missing  or  abducted  child  in  the  United 
States  and  abroad.  I  appreciate  the  op- 
portunity to  recognize  the  work  of  this 
special  organization.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  BARBARA  PINE 

•  Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  today  to  congratulate  Barbara 
Pine,  a  lifelong  resident  of  Camden 
County  who  is  retiring  after  22  years  of 
service  to  Camden  County  in  both  the 
sheriffs  department  and  the  office  of 
the  department  of  personnel.  She  will 
be  honored  for  her  accomplishments  at 
a  dinner  on  the  21st  of  this  month. 

Barbara  Pine  has  dedicated  her  life 
to  Camden  County.  She  was  born  in 
Camden  City  and  graduated  from 
Woodrow  Wilson  High  School  in  1959. 
Mrs.  Pine  and  her  husband.  Albert, 
have  two  children  that  they  raised  in 
Collingswood. 

As  an  active  citizen,  Mrs.  Pine  has 
volunteered  her  time  to  many  organi- 
zations including  Women  Against 
Rape,  the  Child  Watch  Program,  the 
Heart  Fund,  the  March  of  Dimes,  Big 
Brothers  and  Sisters  and  as  a  member 
of  Transfiguration  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  It  is  a  privilege  to  find  such  a 
giving  person  in  any  community.  By 
donating  her  time  to  these  organiza- 
tions. Mrs.  Pine  helped  to  find  ways  of 
meeting  the  needs  of  her  neighbors.  I 
commend  her  contributions  to  these 
worthy  causes. 

Politics  also  play  an  important  role 
in  Mrs.  Pine's  life.  In  1970,  she  became 
a  member  of  the  Democratic  Women  of 
Camden  County  serving  as  both  the 
treasurer  and  secretary.  Since  1972, 
Mrs.  Pine  hais  been  the  committee- 
woman  for  the  Borough  of  Collings- 
wood. During  her  tenure  as  a  public 
servant,  she  has  worked  with  the  Citi- 
zen's Advisory  Planning  Board  for 
Transportation  and  Planning  and 
served    as    secretary    to    the    Camden 


County  Democratic  Committee.  From 
1981  to  1984,  Mrs.  Pine  was  a  delegate  to 
the  New  Jersey  Democratic  State  Con- 
vention. Since  1988,  she  has  served  as  a 
State  committeewoman  for  the  Demo- 
cratic State  Committee. 

Mrs.  Pine's  accomplishments  were 
recognized  when  she  was  selected  to  be 
the  recipient  of  the  1989  Peg  Roberts 
Democratic  Woman  of  the  Year  Award. 
I  join  with  her  friends  and  colleagues 
in  praising  her  achievements  and  ex- 
tending my  best  wishes  to  Barbara  for 
success  in  all  of  her  future  endeavors.* 


PRESIDENT  BUSH'S  HEALTH  PLAN 

•  Mr.  KERREY.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  continue  the  debate  on  President 
Bush's  message  to  the  American  public 
regarding  health  care.  There  is  no  issue 
that  entails  more  personal  involvement 
or  governmental  expenditure  than  our 
health  care  system.  The  increasing  fear 
and  anxiety  of  all  Americans  regarding 
coverage,  preexisting  illness,  and  rising 
costs  gave  hope  that  the  President 
would  give  us  direction  and  a  meaning- 
ful plan  to  initiate  debate.  Instead  we 
were  given  old  thoughts  with  old  solu- 
tions and  no  real  hope  for  the  future. 

President  Bush's  health  plan  is,  of 
course,  no  plan.  It  is  only  a  politically 
expedient  idea  to  tantalize  families 
with  the  possibility  of  insurance  re- 
form, to  place  the  financial  burden 
back  on  the  States,  and  to  offer  insuffi- 
cient tax  credits  to  obtain  a  com- 
prehensive health  plan.  It  promises  to 
continue  the  paperwork  and  bureauc- 
racy for  both  the  consumer  and  provid- 
ers without  relief.  Our  long  wait  for 
the  President's  message  was  unjustly 
rewarded  by  his  presenting  a  stale,  in- 
cremental approach  to  reform  of  an  in- 
du.stry  that  consumes  14  percent  of  our 
gross  national  product.  And  even  for 
these  partial  solutions,  the  President 
says  we  must  wait  until  1997  for  com- 
plete phase-in.  This  inability  of  the 
President  to  lead  the  health  care  com- 
munity— hospitals,  doctors,  nurses, 
consumers — to  a  comprehensive  solu- 
tion is  a  reflection  of  his  desire  for  re- 
election but  not  real  solutions. 

American  medical  costs  have  pro- 
gressed to  a  critical  point.  These  costs 
are  rising  at  twice  the  annual  inflation 
rate.  Yet  the  administration  has  failed 
to  recognize  the  necessity  of  develop- 
ing a  comprehensive  strategy  for  excel- 
lence in  health  care  while  preserving 
fiscal  responsibility.  Our  failing  econ- 
omy and  consequent  unemployment 
has  revealed  the  inability  of  the  insur- 
ance industry  and  providers  to  offer 
health  care  for  all  Americans  at  afford- 
able prices.  This  sole  reliance  upon 
market-based  approaches  in  health 
care  to  protect  all  Americans  in  times 
of  duress  has  proven  unsatisfactory  and 
led  to  fragmented  and  discontinued 
service. 

Tax  credits  are  the  major  component 
of  the  President's  proposal.  However, 
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becauie  they  do  not  approximate  the 
present     costs     of    a    comprehensive 
insurance  program,  these  cred- 
either  not  access  most  of  the 
worklhg  poor  or  they  will  simply  as- 
lealth  insurance  involving  little 
or  choice.   If  spiraling  health 
( osts  are  not  more  actively  con- 
.  the  tax  credits  will  be  of  little 
go  largely  unused,  and  do  little 
establish  real  uniform  access. 

President's   plan  suggests   that 
businesses  would  offer  but  not 
health  insurance.  He  assures  us 
Health  care  can  be  made  available 
group  by  using  health  insurance 
netwo(*ks.  These  have  been  available  in 
without  widespread  success, 
fact  remains:  Small  business 
insurance  reform  without  effec- 
controls  will  either  serve  to 
he  premiums  of  all  of  the  insured 
ensure  that  insurance  coverage  re- 
unavailable  to  those  who  need  it 
m|)8t  and  can  afford  it  the  least. 

President  believes  his  ideas  will 
effectively  implemented  by  the  in- 
surance industry.  Even  though  this  in- 
is  in  the  midst  of  change,  re- 
cur system  needs  to  allow  con- 
health  care  professionals  and 
hospiftils  to  participate  in  this  debate. 
Ameri  can  consumers  deserve  to  have  a 
joth  in  the  choice  of  systems  as 
the  services  to  be  provided.  To 
the  country's  health  care  sys- 
only  one  part  of  the  health  care 
industry  is  simply  to  ensure  the  status 
quo,  ap  unacceptable  proposal. 

Bush's    message    will    allow 
to  receive  the  tax  credit  moneys 
them  to  the  already  depleted 
Medickid  funds  to  establish  inadequate 
lealth  plans;  plans  that  will  take 
away  for  the  consumer;  plans 
11  assure  that  users  of  the  State 
will  be  low-cost-plan  recipi- 
■eaffirming  their  nonimportance 
the]  administration. 

President   talks   about   preven- 

^o  one  could  argue  with  incen- 

or  better  personal  health  respon- 

.  However,  the  administration's 

(fees  nothing  to  ensure  preventive 

luch   as   mammograms,    cervical 

screening    and    immunization. 

this  administration  has 

abdicated  its  other  roles  in  prevention 

ts  appalling  record  on  pollution 

and  occupational  safety  stand- 
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e  President  Bush  demagogs  the 

required  for  each  of  the  com- 

ve    Democratic    proposals,    he 

mention  the  revenue  source  of 

$100  billion  estimate  his  plan 

.  The  President  realizes  health 

;osts    money;    what    he    doesn't 

is  that  under  his  new  plan  we 

paying  a  huge  amount  for  a  sys- 

hat   neither   controls    cost   nor 

idequate  service  or  access. 

Democratic  Congress  is  unified 

support  for  equal  and  complete 

for  all   Americans   in   a   com- 


prehensive program.  The  President's 
plan  for  access,  choice,  and  cost  con- 
tainment is  neither  plausible  nor  pos- 
sible. This  is  not  a  plan;  this  is  an 
afterthougiit.  The  American  public  de- 
serves better.  They  should  know  their 
children  with  heart  disease  will  get  af- 
fordable, quality  care;  they  should 
know  their  parents'  long-term  care  will 
not  bring  them  into  poverty,  and  they 
should  know  that  insurance  costs  will 
not  rise  such  that  each  year  they  must 
choose  between  food  and  clothing  or 
health  care.  Not  only  does  the  Presi- 
dent fail  to  answer  these  issues;  he 
even  fails  to  address  them. 

Americans  are  concerned  about  their 
health  care.  They  want  to  continue  to 
receive  high  quality  medical  care.  At 
the  same  time  they  consistently  recog- 
nize the  need  for  significant  improve- 
ments to  access,  delivery,  and  cost  in 
the  present  system. 

After  many  months  of  delay  and  the 
onset  of  an  election  year,  the  President 
has  finally  recognized  that  a  problem 
exists.  But  he  continues  to  side-step  a 
real  comprehensive,  long  term  solution 
to  this  domestic  issue.  Americans  are 
paying  for  this  oversight;  today  we  are 
paying  with  the  health  of  our  Nation.* 


LOCAL  ELECTIONS  IN  ROMANIA 
•  Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  on 
February  9,  1992,  the  people  of  Romania 
went  to  the  polls  to  elect  mayors  and 
local  councils  in  the  country's  first 
free  local  elections  in  over  40  years. 
These  local  elections  were  also  the 
first  electoral  excise  in  Romania  since 
the  general  elections  of  May  1990. 
While  final  counts  are  slow  to  arrive, 
and  while  runoff  contests  are  being 
held  in  1,344  out  of  the  2,951  electoral 
constituencies,  preliminary  results 
show  that  the  ruling  National  Salva- 
tion Front  obtained  roughly  55  percent 
of  the  vote  on  the  first  round  overall, 
but  lost  significant  ground  in  Bucha- 
rest and  some  20  other  big  cities  across 
the  country. 

As  you  know,  the  administration  has 
listed  free  and  fair  local  and  par- 
liamentary elections  among  the  con- 
siderations for  the  restoration  of  most- 
favored-nation  [MFN]  trade  status  for 
Romania.  The  local  elections,  while 
not  without  problems,  were  a  positive 
step  in  Romania's  journey  toward  de- 
mocracy. Preparation  and  administra- 
tion of  the  general  elections  currently 
planned  for  May,  however,  will  be  the 
test  of  lessons  learned  from  this  experi- 
ence. I  believe  the  May  elections  will 
be  an  important  barometer  in  consider- 
ing restoration  of  MFN. 

The  January  24  preelections  survey 
prepared  by  the  staff  of  the  Helsinki 
Commission  identified  areas  of  im- 
provement relative  to  May  1990— in 
particular,  a  more  tolerant  campaign 
atmosphere,  more  equal  access  to  mass 
media,  and  the  decision  to  allow  do- 
mestic election  observers — but  also  a 


number  of  areas  of  concern.  These  in- 
cluded the  lack  of  standard,  detailed 
guidelines  and  procedures  for  election 
officials,  the  substantial  technical  role 
played  by  incumbent — appointed — offi- 
cials, procedures  for  military  and  stu- 
dent voting,  and  the  decentralized  com- 
plaint process. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  the  Roma- 
nian authorities  acted  on  some  of  these 
issues  prior  to  February  9.  Military 
barracks  were  opened  to  political  par- 
ties for  campaign  purposes;  the  Gov- 
ernment issued  a  decision  providing 
students  free  round-trip  travel  to  their 
homes  in  order  to  vote  as  well  as  a 
delay  of  exams;  and,  with  regard  to 
training  for  election  officials,  two  addi- 
tional teleconferences  were  sponsored 
by  the  Department  of  Local  Public  Ad- 
ministration and  the  Central  Election 
Commission,  during  which  time  the 
presidents  of  the  county  courts  were 
able  to  ask  questions  regarding  imple- 
mentation of  the  local  election  law  and 
other  aspects  of  elections  administra- 
tion. These  were  all  helpful  measures. 
Nonetheless,  I  hope  that  for  the  upcom- 
ing elections,  such  issues  will  be  re- 
solved in  advance. 

From  February  5-12,  1992,  a  member 
of  the  Helsinki  Commission  staff  trav- 
eled to  Romania  with  an  international 
elections  observer  delegation  sponsored 
by  the  National  Democratic  Institute 
for  International  Affairs  [NDI]  and  the 
International  Republican  Institute 
[IRI].  The  delegation  met  with  Prime 
Minister  Theodor  Stolojan,  Govern- 
ment and  election  officials,  political 
party  leaders,  media  representatives, 
and  representatives  of  nongovern- 
mental organizations  in  Bucharest,  be- 
fore dispatching  teams  to  16  regions 
throughout  Romania  to  observe  the 
election  day  proceedings.  I  would  like 
to  share  some  of  the  following  impres- 
sions and  observations  with  my  col- 
leagues. 

The  elections  process  as  a  whole 
showed  significant  improvement  from 
that  of  May  1990,  and  was  an  important 
indicator  of  Romania's  progress  toward 
democracy.  Romanian  authorities,  po- 
litical parties,  and  nongovernmental 
organizations  all  took  part  in  the  ef- 
fort to  ensure  a  smoothly  run  and 
democratic  local  election  on  February 
9.  The  overall  result  was  an  elections 
process  that  was  both  freer  and  fairer 
than  any  previous  electoral  exercise  in 
post-1989  Romania,  and  one  that  sym- 
bolized an  important  step  forward. 

There  were  a  number  of  specific  im- 
provements. The  participation  of  and 
cooperation  among  the  political  par- 
ties was  notably  improved  since  May 
1990.  The  campaign  period  allowed  for  a 
wider  expression  of  opinion,  and  oppo- 
sition iMirties  were  well  represented  on 
the  polling  site  electoral  bureaus  and 
constituency  electoral  commissions. 

The  local  elections  were  monitored 
by  at  least  5,000  domestic  observers 
representing  a  variety  of  nongovern- 


mental organizations.  Some  of  these 
observers  had  engaged  in  voter  edu- 
cation programs  prior  to  election  day. 
Their  role  helped  enhance  voter  under- 
standing and  confidence  in  the  elec- 
toral process. 

The  violence  and  intimidation  that 
marred  the  campaign  period  in  May 
1990,  was  greatly  diminished.  There  re- 
mained, nonetheless,  a  number  of  cred- 
ible reports  of  telephone  threats,  beat- 
ings, and  other  forms  of  harassment. 
The  Romanian  League  for  the  Defense 
of  Human  Rights  was  able  to  document 
15  cases  of  violence  or  intimidation  in 
the  campaign  period. 

Television  access  in  the  campaign  pe- 
riod was  also  improved  as  compared  to 
May  1990.  The  procedure  for  distribut- 
ing television  time  was  established  late 
in  the  campaign,  however,  and  rapidly 
grew  unwieldy.  While  freedom  of  the 
press  is  essentially  guaranteed,  contin- 
ued state  control  of  paper  production, 
printing  presses,  and  distribution  cre- 
ates barriers  to  the  flow  of  informa- 
tion. Independent  and  opposition  news- 
papers still  have  difficulties  permeat- 
ing the  countryside,  which  inhibited 
the  exchange  of  information  during  the 
campaign. 

While  election  day  ran  essentially 
without  incident,  there  were  wide- 
spread procedural  inconsistencies  and 
occasional  irregularities.  Those  tasked 
with  administering  the  elections  were 
never  provided  with  standard,  uniform 
guidelines,  permitting  vague  or  ambig- 
uous ares  of  the  law  to  be  variously  in- 
terpreted. Irregularities  included  proxy 
voting,  inaccurate  voter  lists,  insuffi- 
cient verification  of  voter  identity,  po- 
lice or  military  personnel  inside  the 
polling  stations,  and  improper  conduct 
of  technical  auxiliaries. 

Mr.  President,  as  cochairman  of  the 
Helsinki  Commission  I  have  a  long- 
standing interest  in  Romania  and  have 
monitored  events  there  with  compas- 
sion and  concern.  I  believe  the  local 
elections  of  February  9,  mark  a  posi- 
tive step  in  Romania's  transition  to- 
ward democracy.  To  demonstrate  their 
commitment  to  further  reform,  the  Ro- 
manian authorities,  together  with 
other  political  forces  in  Romania, 
should  endeavor  to  strengthen  the  elec- 
toral process  prior  to  the  upcoming 
general  elections.  I  believe  the  Feb- 
ruary 9  elections  provide  a  solid  base 
from  which  to  build.* 


COMMENDING  LESLIE  ELIZABETH 
MILJAT,  AUTHOR-HISTORIAN 

•  Mr.  KOHL.  Mr.  President,  125  years 
ago,  on  May  1,  1867,  the  northwestern 
branch  of  the  National  Home  for  Dis- 
abled Volunteer  Soldiers  officially 
opened  in  Milwaukee,  WI.  In  recogni- 
tion of  this  historical  institution  and 
the  war  veterans  that  applied  for  ad- 
mission, a  dedicated  constituent  of 
mine,  Ms.  Leslie  Elizabeth  Miljat,  re- 
cently completed  a  book  entitled  "Ad- 


mission Applications — National  Home 
for  Disabled  Volunteer  Soldiers- 
Northwestern  Branch — Milwaukee, 
Wis.  1867-1872." 

The  home  was  among  several  around 
the  country  authorized  by  legislation 
signed  by  President  Lincoln,  and  it  was 
located  on  the  site  and  is  the  direct 
predecessor  to  the  Zablocki  Veterans' 
Administration  Medical  Center.  In 
fact,  Ms.  Miljat  informed  me  that  some 
of  the  land  for  the  home  was  actually 
purchased  from  a  certain  Mr.  Mitchell, 
later  to  become  a  U.S.  Senator.  Of 
course,  this  Senator  was  not  our  distin- 
guished majority  leader  from  Maine, 
although  I  am  sure  he  would  have  loved 
to  be  identified  with  this  cause  if  he 
were  alive  back  then,  but  rather  my 
predecessor  from  Wisconsin,  Senator 
John  Lendrum  Mitchell  who  served  in 
this  body  from  1893  to  1899. 

Shortly  after  this  soldiers'  home 
opened,  many  disabled  veterans  began 
arriving  in  Milwaukee  seeking  admis- 
sion. Interestingly,  not  only  Civil  War 
veterans  applied,  but  also  some  from 
the  War  of  1812,  the  Mexican-American 
War,  and  one  veteran  who  is  even  re- 
corded as  having  served  in  something 
called  the  Mormon  war.  The  records  of 
the  applicant's  interviews  that  began 
in  September  1867  were  entered  daily  in 
a  simple  ledger,  and  Ms.  Miljat,  after 
diligently  researching  this  informa- 
tion, has  compiled  the  names  of  the 
veterans  and  all  of  the  details  of  their 
interviews  in  a  clear,  organized  man- 
ner. These  brief  yet  immensely  inter- 
esting admission  interviews  contain  a 
wealth  of  information  on  19th-century 
battles,  prisons,  military  units  from  all 
Northern  and  some  Western  States,  sea 
duty,  and  Great  Plains  duty. 

The  book  includes  veterans'  full 
names,  military  units,  ranks,  service 
enlistment  and  discharge  dates,  the 
disabilities  and  their  surrounding  de- 
tails, physical  descriptions,  places  of 
birth,  religious  preferences,  pensions, 
and  death  records.  It  also  incorporates 
information  on  a  downtown  storefront 
veterans  shelter  in  Milwaukee  from 
1864  to  1867  and  the  names,  dates  of 
death,  and  where  available  the  places 
of  burial,  of  28  terminally  ill  veterans 
who  died  there.  Other  interesting  bits 
of  information  about  the  soldiers' 
home  and  the  veterans  who  lived  there 
is  also  included. 

Ms.  Miljat  has  put  a  great  amount  of 
time  and  effort  into  her  studies  of  Mil- 
waukee's National  Home  for  Disabled 
Veterans.  The  historical  information 
that  she  collected  is  invaluable  not 
only  to  Wisconsin  but  to  the  entire  Na- 
tion as  well.  I  would  personally  like  to 
thank  her  for  all  of  the  hard  work  that 
she  has  done.  The  State  of  Wisconsin  is 
truly  lucky  to  have  such  a  dedicated 
author  as  Leslie  Elizabeth  Miljat.* 


LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

*  Mr.    RIEGLE.    Mr.    President,    Feb- 
ruary 16  commemorated  the  74th  anni- 


versary of  Lithuania's  declaration  of 
independence.  This  anniversary  was  es- 
pecially meaningful  because  it  also 
commemorated  the  restoration  of  Lith- 
uanian independence. 

Today,  more  than  700  years  after  the 
origrinal  declaration  of  the  Lithuanian 
state,  the  United  States  congratulates 
the  people  of  Lithuania  as  they  cele- 
brate their  newly  found  and  well-de- 
served independence.  Lithuania,  the 
first  among  the  occupied  Baltic  States 
to  assert  its  independence  against  their 
foreign  occupiers,  has  served  not  only 
as  a  beacon  of  inspiration  to  its  fellow 
Baltic  States  but  to  the  entire  world. 

The  struggle  for  independence  has 
spanned  this  valiant  nation's  history. 
Countless  invasions  by  aggressor  states 
have  plagued  the  Lithuanian  people. 
Finally,  after  years  of  struggle,  on  Feb- 
ruary 16,  1918,  at  the  end  of  World  War 
I.  the  people  of  Lithuania  declared  the 
independence  of  their  democratic  na- 
tion. Unfortunately,  Lithuania's  cher- 
ished freedom  was  short-lived.  In  June 
1940,  less  than  1  year  after  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Nazi  Germany  signed  the 
Molotov-Ribbentrop  pact,  Red  Army 
troops  rolled  across  the  Lithuanian 
borders  and  illegally  annexed  the  three 
Baltic  countries.  A  51-year  Communist 
dictatorship  ensued,  repressing  all 
Lithuanian  political  and  cultural  ex- 
pression. 

Despite  the  presence  of  an  oppressive 
regime  in  their  homeland,  the  brave 
and  courageous  Lithuanian  people 
stood  resolute  in  their  determination 
to  reestablish  sovereignty.  The  people's 
movement,  known  as  Sajudis,  advo- 
cated nonviolent  measures  for  social 
and  political  reform.  On  March  11,  1990, 
following  the  first  democratic  election 
in  Lithuania  in  more  than  half  a  cen- 
tury, the  newly  elected  Lithuanian 
Parliament  declared  the  restoration  of 
Lithuanian  sovereignty  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  democratic  state. 

Tragically,  however,  the  fight  to  re- 
gain independence  cost  the  Lithuanian 
people  dearly.  In  January  1991,  10 
months  after  the  newly  elected  Lithua- 
nian Parliament  declared  sovereignty, 
the  Lithuanian  nation  withstood  a 
bloody  assault  by  armed  Soviet  troops 
against  their  democratic  institutions. 

Despite  Lithuania's  triumph  over  So- 
viet oppression,  troops  of  the  former 
Soviet  Union  continue  to  violate  the 
territorial  integrity  of  Lithuania  and 
the  other  Baltic  States.  Indeed,  as 
many  as  200,000  troops  of  the  former 
Soviet  Union  remain  stationed  in  these 
countries  without  the  consent  of  the 
Baltic  governments.  The  presence  of 
these  forces  poses  a  serious  threat  not 
only  to  the  territorial  integrity  of 
these  nations  but  to  their  political  sov- 
ereignty as  well.  On  January  30,  1992,  I. 
along  with  36  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
Senate,  wrote  to  President  Bush  urging 
him  to  press  Russian  President  Boris 
Yeltsin  to  withdraw  the  remaining 
troops  without  delay.  It  is  my  hope 
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,he  75th  anniversary  of  the  Lith- 
nation  will  be  celebrated  free 
ill  lingering  military  remnants  of 
fofmer  oppressor. 

it  is  due  to  the  Lithuanian 
s  unyielding  commitment  to  re- 
ishing  a  democratic  state  that 
tic  country  is  once  again  free 
ii  [dependent.  But,  without  the  sup- 
1  rom  people  of  Lithuanian  descent 
Mi  ;higan  and  around  the  world,  this 
remai  kable  event  may  never  have  hap- 
pened ,  On  this  74th  commemoration  of 
Lithuiinian  Independence  Day,  I  offer 
1  eartfelt  congratulations  to  all 
Lithtfinlans  on  the  restoration  of  a 
democratic  Lithuania.  • 
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ADAMS.  Mr.  President,  the  prob- 
if  overpopulation  threatens  the 
)f  millions  of  people  in  the  devel- 
world.  Rapid  population  growth 
the  environment,  the  social  sys- 
ind  the  urban  infrastructure.  It 
bates  unemployment,  disease, 
.  and  crime.  It  makes  education 
liealth  care  all  but  impossible.  It 
deforestation  and  misuse  of  re- 
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global  population  growth  affects 
of  us  in  the  developed  world  as 
rhe  effects  of  environmental  deg- 
on  cannot  be  contained  in  any 
untry.  Similarly,  the  dislocation 
by  chronic  unemployment  will 
stopped  at  any  one  border,  espe- 
where  developed  and  developing 
countries  meet.  U.S.  jobs  depend  on  our 
abilit  r  to  export,  and  that,  in  turn,  de- 
pends on  the  ability  of  other  nations  to 
absor  •  our  goods  and  services.  Develop- 
ing e<  onomies  mired  in  budget  deficits 
and  8  tructural  unemployment  do  not 
make  good  customers.  Neither  do  they 
make  good  international  partners. 

Cur  Bnt  population  pressures  are  not 
insun  lountable  and  treating  them  as  if 
they  ire  runs  the  dangerous  risk  that 
we  w;ll  not  act  in  time.  The  time  is 
now  1  ,nd  the  cost  is  not  prohibitive. 
What  is  required  is  simply  will.  And  a 
politi  al  cease-fire.  Population  assist- 
ance ihould  not  divide  Democrats  and 
Repul  licans.  And  it  should  not  divide 
di  iveloped  world  from  the  develop- 
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spring,   I   cosponsored   legisla- 
.  1028,  with  Senator  MiKULSKi  to 
increase  U.S.  funding  of  international 
populftion  assistance  programs.  With 
ure  of  the  foreign  aid  authoriza- 
luring  the  last  session  and  the 
)f  passing  a  bill  this  session  in- 
unlikely,    I   urge   my   col- 
to  review  this  important  legis- 
and  to  put  themselves  on  record 
subport  of  U.S.   population  assist- 
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I  wduld  also  like  to  bring  to  your  at- 
tentic  n  an  article  that  recently  ap- 
peared I  in  the  Seattle  Post-Intel- 
ligenc  er  on  this  subject.  The  author, 
Daviq  Horsey,  is  the  P-I's  editorial  car- 


toonist and,  in  my  opinion,  one  of  the 
most  astute  practitioners  of  his  trade. 
He  traveled  to  Turkey  late  last  year  to 
receive  an  award  from  the  Population 
Institute  for  excellence  in  population 
reporting — in  his  case,  cartooning. 

I  commend  his  piece  to  you  and  urge 
that  we  all  work  together  to  find  some 
common  ground  in  the  area  of  inter- 
national family  planning,  before  it 
really  is  too  late. 

The  article  follows: 

Global  population  Growth 
(By  David  Horsey) 

(P-I  editorial  cartoonist  David  Horsey  re- 
cently returned  from  a  two-week  study  tour 
of  Turkey  where  he  received  a  Global  Media 
Award  for  Excellence  in  Population  Report- 
ing from  the  Population  Institute.  The  fol- 
lowing is  his  report:) 

ANKARA,  December  4— Turgut  Ozal.  presi- 
dent of  the  Republic  of  Turkey,  sits  a  dozen 
feet  away  from  me.  He  is  reading  a  speech  for 
the  television  cameras  while  I  rub  my 
sweaty  palms  on  my  trousers. 

Nervously,  I  scan  the  brief  acceptance 
speech  I  scribbled  on  notebook  paper  this 
morning  and  wish  I  had  given  it  extra 
thought.  This  event  appears  more  pres- 
tigious than  I  expected. 

Journalists  from  seven  nations  who  will 
shortly  be  presented  with  Global  Media 
Awards,  are  seated  at  the  front  of  this  recep- 
tion room  inside  the  presidential  palace  high 
on  a  hill  above  the  Turkish  capital.  Along 
the  back  wall,  a  troop  of  print  and  broadcast 
reporters  and  photographers  elbow  each 
other  for  space. 

Filling  the  gap  between  the  winning  jour- 
nalists and  the  working  journalists  are  am- 
bassadors, consular  officers,  government  of- 
ficials and  distinguished  guests  who  sit  at 
small,  linen-covered  tables  where  they  pick 
from  silver  trays  holding  dainty  pastries. 

The  German  ambassador  is  here.  The  In- 
dian ambassador  is  here.  The  Mexican  am- 
bassador and  various  other  ambassadors  are 
here.  But  the  U.S.  ambassador  is  skipping 
the  event.  Later,  I  learn  that  his  absence  has 
offended  President  Ozal. 

But  offending  the  Turkish  leader  is  less 
important  to  a  diplomat  who  wants  to  keep 
his  job  than  is  avoiding  offense  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  or  powerful  mem- 
bers of  Congress. 

American  ambassadors  here  and  elsewhere 
in  the  developing  world  shrink  from  contact 
with  the  population  issue,  not  only  because 
it  often  puts  them  at  odds  with  traditional- 
ists in  their  hosts  countries,  but  also  because 
it  gets  them  too  close  to  the  hot  button  de- 
bates of  home:  abortion,  condoms,  birth  con- 
trol. 

The  U.S.  leads  all  nations  in  providing  pop- 
ulation program  assistance.  But  delivery  of 
that  assistance  has  been  made  harder  by  pro- 
hibitions on  aid  to  any  organization  even 
loosely  tied  to  abortions. 

For  instance,  until  1985,  the  United  States 
contributed  more  than  any  other  country  to 
the  United  Nations  Population  Fund 
(UNFPA).  Then  allegations  of  forced  abor- 
tions in  China  gave  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion and  their  allies  in  Congress  the  excuse 
needed  to  cut  not  only  family  planning  funds 
for  China,  but  all  U.S.  assistance  for  U.N. 
population  programs.  George  Bush,  who,  as  a 
congressman,  championed  population  con- 
trol measures  now,  as  president,  continues  to 
block  new  funding  for  the  UNFPA. 

The  result  Is  the  U.S.  abortion  battle  is 
claiming  casualties  among  the  millions  of 


impoverished  women  In  the  developing  coun- 
tries who  are  desperate  for  modern  contra- 
ceptive methods  but  cannot  obtain  them  be- 
cause of  U.S.  policy.  Ironically,  if  it  were 
easier  for  these  women  to  obtain  contracep- 
tives, the  less  likely  they  would  be  to  seek 
abortions. 

Since  the  world  population  conference  in 
Mexico  City  in  1984,  official  U.S.  policy  has 
been  to  treat  the  population  explosion  as 
nothing  worse  than  a  mixed  blessing.  But,  in 
many  parts  of  the  developing  world,  govern- 
ments have  come  to  the  realization  that  a 
mushrooming  population  Is  antithetical  to 
economic  development. 

As  President  Ozal  said  In  his  awards  cere- 
mony speech,  "Rapid  population  Increases  Is 
a  matter  of  growing  concern,  particularly  for 
the  governments  of  developing  countries 
*  *  *  These  (population)  pressures  multiply 
the  immensity  of  their  already  difficult  eco- 
nomic and  social  problems." 

Growing  alarm  has  led  the  people  of  devel- 
oping countries  to  try  a  variety  of  novel 
methods  to  slow  birthrates. 

Fourteen  nations,  including  Turkey,  Mex- 
ico and  Brazil,  have  written  family  planning 
rights  into  their  constitutions. 

In  Jakarta.  Indonesia,  family  planning  jin- 
gles play  at  stoplights. 

At  5  p.m.  in  Ball,  church  bells  ring  to  re- 
mind women  to  take  their  birth  control  pills. 

In  Mexico,  when  television  goes  off  the  air, 
an  Injunction  to  "love  carefully"  is  shown 
Instead  of  the  flag. 

In  Pakistan,  a  six-part  television  drama 
featured  family  planning  as  its  central 
theme. 

In  Turkey,  clever  ads  for  "O.K."  condoms 
are  broadcast  (without  actually  using  the 
word  condom)  and  many  Islamic  preachers, 
who  are  trained  by  the  government,  are  said 
to  promote  contraceptive  use. 

The  simple,  stark  fact  confronting  the  peo- 
ple of  these  and  other  Third  World  countries 
is  that  national  disaster  awaits  if  population 
growth  is  not  curtailed.  If  nothing  changes, 
just  20  nations  will  account  for  70  percent  of 
the  world  population  growth  in  the  coming 
few  decades  (among  those  nations  are  China, 
India,  Pakistan.  Nigeria,  Indonesia.  Brazil. 
Mexico.  Iran,  Ethiopia  and  Turkey). 

Turkey  provides  a  compelling  example  of 
how  critical  the  problem  can  be.  Since  1976. 
family  planning  programs  In  Turkey  have  re- 
duced the  number  of  children  born  to  the  av- 
erage woman  from  6.8  to  3.7.  Sounds  like  a 
success  story.  Yet,  even  at  this  lowered 
birthrate,  Turkey's  population  will  double  In 
32  years. 

Even  though  Turkey  is  much  better  off 
economically  than  most  of  the  developing 
world,  it  would  be  a  virtual  miracle  if  the  re- 
sources could  be  mustered  to  double  the 
number  of  schools,  health  programs  and  jobs. 
Can  anyone  imagine  accomplishing  that 
even  in  a  rich  country  such  as  the  United 
SUtes? 

Maybe  all  the  new  hungry  mouths  could  be 
fed  by  irrigating  the  eastern  part  of  Turkey. 
But  that  would  require  new  dams  on  the  Ti- 
gris and  Euphrates  rivers  which  would  mean 
significantly  less  water  downstream  for  Iraq 
and  Syria.  That  would  surely  set  off  big  new 
sparks  in  a  region  which  is  already  the 
world's  biggest  powder  keg. 

Even  if  a  country  like  Turkey  could  bring 
off  such  a  miracle.  In  other  countries,  such 
as  Ethiopia,  Bangladesh,  Burma  and  Viet- 
nam, there's  no  chance  In  the  world  that  a 
doubling  of  their  populations  could  be  sup- 
ported. 

As  the  world  climbs  quickly  toward  a  glob- 
al population  of  10  billion  by  2028  (double  the 


population  of  1986),  famine  will  spread, 
economies  will  crash,  violence  will  erupt  be- 
tween nations  and  within  nations,  resources 
will  become  scarce  and  the  global  environ- 
ment will  be  ravaged  by  the  futile  attempts 
to  accommodate  all  these  billions  of  people. 

Throughout  our  tour  of  Turkey,  Werner 
Fornos,  president  of  the  Population  Insti- 
tute, repeatedly  spoke  of  an  "environmental 
armageddon"  In  the  coming  century  if  noth- 
ing Is  done  to  stem  population  growth, 
Fernos  points  out  that  three  billion  young 
people  win  enter  their  reproductive  years  in 
this  decade,  a  number  which  is  equal  to  the 
entire  world  population  in  1960.  If  they  are 
not  taught  about  family  planning  methods 
and  given  access  to  contraceptives,  there 
will  be  little  chance  to  stem  the  population 
tide. 

Fornos,  however,  says  we  have  a  chance  to 
avoid  disaster.  If,  In  the  next  10  years,  popu- 
lation growth  can  be  curtailed  in  those  20 
key  countries,  the  problem  will  have  been 
contained. 

What  will  it  take  to  do  that?  The  U.N.'s 
current  goal  to  meet  existing  family  plan- 
ning needs  is  $2.5  billion,  of  which  $500  mil- 
lion of  that  would  be  needed  from  the  United 
States.  Big  bucks?  Compare  that  figure  to 
the  $2.5  billion  the  countries  of  this  planet 
spent  on  arms  each  and  every  day  of  1990  or 
the  $5  billion  Americans  spent  on  pet  food 
that  same  year. 

By  the  year  2000,  the  U.N.  says  the  need 
will  rise  to  $9  billion.  For  Americans, 
strapped  for  cash  as  we  are  by  the  savings 
and  loan  bailout,  the  federal  debt  and  a  fal- 
tering economy,  the  temptation  is  to  say  the 
whole  thing  is  somebody  else's  problem,  so 
let  somebody  else  pay  for  it. 

But,  even  though  birthrates  are  low  and 
contraceptive  use  is  high  in  the  industri- 
alized world,  the  problem  is  very  certainly 
ours  as  well.  Europe  is  already  experiencing 
significant  social  problems  due  to  the  influx 
of  job-seekers  from  African  and  Asian  coun- 
tries that  cannot  provide  jobs  for  even  their 
present  populations. 

And  imagine  the  consequences  for  the  U.S. 
if  Mexico  fails  to  stop  its  population  explo- 
sion. How  many  troops  are  we  willing  to 
place  on  our  border,  how  deep  a  ditch  can  we 
dig,  how  high  and  long  a  wall  can  we  erect  to 
keep  those  poor  masses  of  people  from  flood- 
ing into  Texas  and  California  and  Arizona 
and,  eventually,  Washington? 

If  the  social  and  political  consequences  of 
unchecked  populations  are  horrible,  the  en- 
vironmental consequences  are  worse.  Water 
scarcity,  deforestation,  overworked  agricul- 
tural lands,  global  warming,  an  expanding 
hole  in  the  ozone  layer— virtually  every  envi- 
ronmental crisis  now  facing  us  is  rooted  in 
the  fact  the  planet  cannot  sustain  a  human 
population  which  has  tripled  in  just  60  years. 

Of  course,  if  we  cannot  find  a  civilized  way 
to  bring  population  and  resources  into  ra- 
tional balance,  nature  will  do  the  job  for  us. 
And  nature's  methods  are  cataclysmic. 

The  psychology  of  facing  this  challenge 
may  be  a  greater  hurdle  than  the  mustering 
of  resources.  The  citizens  of  the  Earth  are 
capable  of  producing  and  paying  for  all  the 
contraceptives  we  need.  Up  to  this  point, 
however,  we  have  proven  much  less  capable 
of  rethinking  our  religious,  cultural  and  per- 
sonal attitudes  toward  families,  women, 
children  and  sex. 

In  the  Turkish  city  of  Izmir,  I  visited  a 
family  planning  clinic  where  the  staff  told  of 
one  woman  client  who  had  had  17  preg- 
nancies, half  ended  in  abortion,  two  in  mis- 
carriages. Hearing  of  this,  Werner  Fornos 
said,  "That  does  not  translate  into  a  very 
loving  husband." 


Most  men  in  Turkey,  like  those  in  many 
other  countries,  refuse  to  stop  producing  off- 
spring until  they  have  a  male  child.  Too 
many  men  throughout  the  world  see  family 
planning  as  an  affront  to  their  manhood. 

Regressive  thinking  is  not  confined  to  per- 
sonal attitudes,  but  Is  exhibited  by  leaders 
and  organizations  which  should  be  providing 
new  vision. 

On  a  visit  to  Brazil,  Pope  John  Paul  II  con- 
demned official  birth  control  programs  for 
undermining  the  family,  yet,  on  the  streets 
of  Brazil's  cities,  live  seven  million  children 
who  cannot  be  supported  by  their  parents 
and  so  become  the  victims  of  violence  and 
exploitation.  According  to  the  British  Broad- 
casting Corporation,  death  squads  kill  2.000 
of  these  children  each  year. 

Many  American  environmental  organiza- 
tions run  from  Involvement  In  the  popu- 
lation issue  for  fear  of  endangering  their 
fundraising  among  donors  who  oppose  abor- 
tion and  birth  control.  Even  at  world  envi- 
ronmental conferences,  the  impact  of  over- 
population is  generally  ignored,  according  to 
Hans  Waggener,  UNFPA  external  relations 
officer  for  Europe. 

"In  the  international  strategy  of  conserva- 
tion of  nature,  man  is  not  talked  about,"  he 
said. 

The  need  to  talk,  act  and  think  differently 
about  humanity's  place  on  the  planet  is  on 
my  minds  as  my  turn  comes  to  receive  the 
award  from  the  hands  of  President  Ozal.  Like 
the  other  award  winners,  1  am  expected  to 
say  a  few  words  to  the  gathering  in  the  presi- 
dential palace. 

I  describe  the  cartoon  for  which  I  won  the 
award;  a  cartoon  which  suggests  it  Is  an  af- 
front to  God  to  believe  it  is  His  will  that  we 
despoil  His  creation  by  overpopulatlng  the 
earth. 

I  note  how  the  tour  has  taught  me  about 
Kemal  Ataturk,  the  father  of  modern  Tur- 
key, who  transformed  his  nation  with  radical 
new  thinking.  And  I  hearken  back  to  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  who,  before  the  American  Civil 
War.  said  the  nation  would  only  be  saved  if 
the  people  of  his  time  could  think  and  act 
anew. 

Concluding,  I  suggest  we  all  should  adopt 
the  spirit  of  Ataturk  and  Lincoln. 

"Today."  I  say,  with  the  future  of  my  own 
children  very  much  on  my  mind,  "if  we  can 
think  anew  and  act  anew,  perhaps  we  can 
save  our  planet."* 


NATIONAL  ENERGY  SECURITY  ACT 
•  Mr.  MCCAIN.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate has  adopted  several  amendments  I 
offered  to  the  National  Energy  Secu- 
rity Act.  I  want  to  thank  the  managers 
for  clearing  the  changes.  They  are  rel- 
atively modest,  but  I  believe  they  are 
important.  I  would  like  to  describe 
them  briefly. 

The  first  two  amendments  deal  with 
the  bill's  provisions  on  alternative 
fuels.  A  significant  goal  of  the  National 
Energy  Security  Act  is  to  reduce  our 
dependence  on  foreign  oil  by  bolstering 
the  manufacture  and  use  of  alter- 
natively fueled  vehicles. 

Toward  that  end.  title  IV  of  the  bill 
requires  those  who  operate  car  fleets  to 
phase  in  alternatively  fueled  vehicles 
beginning  in  1995.  The  bill  lists  the  var- 
ious alternative  fuels  which  qualify  for 
the  program. 

The  McCain-Domenlci  amendment 
specifies    that    solar-derived    electric- 


powered  vehicles  are  included  among 
the  acceptable  alternatives. 

Solar  power  offers  our  Nation  an 
abundant,  economical,  and  environ- 
mentally sustainable  source  of  power. 
We  should  do  everything  we  can  to  en- 
courage its  development.  The  amend- 
ment recognizes  the  importance  of  this 
technology.  I  hope  that  many  fleet  op- 
erators will  choose  solar-electric  to 
fulfill  the  purposes  of  the  swjt.  On  this 
same  topic,  I  was  pleased  to  join  Sen- 
ator DOMENici  in  another  amendment 
which  would  ensure  that  solar-electric 
vehicles  will  be  included  in  the  electric 
and  electric-hybrid  vehicle  demonstra- 
tion program  authorized  by  the  bill.  I 
want  to  thank  Senator  DoMEana  for 
working  with  me  on  these  initiatives. 

The  second  amendment  seeks  to  en- 
sure that  the  U.S.  Congress  will  be  sub- 
ject to  all  of  the  vehicle  fleet  provi- 
sions. In  case  anyone  has  a  question, 
the  House,  the  Senate,  and  the  Archi- 
tect of  the  Capitol  do  maintain  a  large 
fleet  of  cars  and  trucks.  I  want  to  be 
clear,  the  bill  does  ensure  that  the  leg- 
islative branch  of  Government  must 
purchase  alternatively  fueled  vehicles 
just  like  other  fleet  operators.  I  ap- 
plaud the  conmiittee  for  including  Con- 
gress in  the  mandate. 

However,  I  have  some  question 
whether  the  bill  effectively  subjects 
Congress  to  a  very  key  provision  of  the 
program.  That  provision  requires  Gov- 
ernment fleet  managers  to  utilize  pub- 
licly available  alternative  fuel  facili- 
ties when  possible.  The  purpose  of  the 
provision,  of  course,  is  to  stimulate 
publicly  available  markets  for  alter- 
native fuels.  Without  this  refueling 
provision.  Government  vehicles  would 
be  fueled  at  central  locations  which  are 
not  available  to  the  general  public. 

The  bill  calls  on  the  General  Services 
Administration  to  implement  the  pro- 
gram. The  amendment  I've  offered 
clarifies  that  congressional  officials 
are  responsible  for  ensuring  that  the 
legislative  branch  participates  in  the 
refueling  program.  By  making  GSA  and 
legislative  branch  authorities  equally 
responsible  for  implementation,  I  have 
much  greater  confidence  the  job  will 
get  done. 

Located  within  just  a  few  blocks  of 
the  Capitol,  Mr.  President,  is  a  station 
which  sells  compressed  natural  gas.  If 
we  can  require  a  courier  at  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  to  go  fill  up  at  a  com- 
mercial alternative  fuel  station,  we 
must  leave  no  doubt  that  congressional 
employees  and  those  few  among  us  who 
are  provided  limousine  service  make 
that  effort  as  well.  The  amendment  en- 
sures that  we,  too,  will  comply. 

Mr.  President,  the  next  amendment 
which  has  been  accepted  by  the  man- 
agers deals  with  the  title  VI  provisions 
relating  to  energy  efficiency.  The  un- 
derlying bill  calls  on  the  Secretary  of 
Energy  to  develop  an  energy  efficiency 
code  for  Federal  buildings.  The  amend- 
ment I've  offered  will  ensure  that  Con- 
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vill  abide  by  the  new  code.  I  see 
reason  why  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Halls  of  Congress  shouldn't  be 
to  save  our  share  of  energy, 
a  duty  to  comply  and   the 
will  ensure  that  we  do. 
President,    another    important 
the  National  Energy  Security 
to  reduce  the  simount  of  indus- 
^aste  created  in  our  country.  In- 
,1    waste    requires    energy    and 
to  treat  and  dispose  of,  and  can 
significant    threats    to    human 
and  the  environment.  Title  V  of 
le^rislation  calls  on  the  Secretary 
to   recommend   ways   that 
adustries   can   minimize   waste, 
ii  eluded  an  amendment  to  ensure 
he   waste   minimization   efforts 
1  ^ith  the  activities  of  the  Federal 
.  Federal  activities,  in  par- 
those  of  the  Department  of  En- 
the  Department  of  Defense, 
about  20  million  tons  of  waste 
Surely,    if  we   can   develop 
m  how  private  industry  can  re- 
waste  stream.  Government  can 
its  own  house  as  well, 
that  we  in  Congress  will  fi- 
?et  the  message  that  we  must 
ensure  that  Congress  and 
agencies  participate  in  the  pro- 
and  mandates  we  impose  on  the 
sector  and  on  State  and  local 
tions.     The     American     people 
demanded   that   lawmakers 
the  laws  they  impose  upon  oth- 
Wtether  we're  talking  about  work- 
laws,  fair  employment  prac- 
snvironmental  protection  stand- 
energy  security  programs,  if  a 
is  good  enough  for  the  rest  of 
country,  it's  good  enough  for  the 
Government    and    it's    good 
for  Congress.  If  we're  so  uncom- 
with  subjecting  ourselves  to 
of  the   laws   we   pass,   we 
't  be  subjecting  the  rest  of  the 
to  them  either. 

F»resident,  in  an  election  year, 

!  tock  is  put  in  polls.  You  can  just 

joy  of  the  President's  oppo- 

/hen  he  slips  a  point  or  two,  and 

viftual   despair  when  his  ratings 
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all  the  poll  watchers  around 
should  consider  the  findings  of 
a  receit  New  York  Times-CBS  poll  re- 
gardin  r  the  standing  of  Congress.  Sev- 
enteen percent  of  the  American  people 
feel  C<  ngress  is  doing  a  good  job.  Sev- 
enty-&  sven  percent  feel  we  are  doing  a 
bad  jo  >.  Mr.  President,  Stalin  was  held 
in  hlgl  er  regard. 

So,  hope  we  will  pay  attention  to 
the  m(  ssage  that  the  American  people 
are  se  iding.  And,  that  as  part  of  the 
congre  ssional  reform  we  so  desperately 
need,  i  ^e  will  shed  the  trappings  of  the 
last  pi  intation  of  Congress  and  refrain 
from  I  assing  legislation  that  does  not 
fully,  completely,  and  unquestionably 
apply  ;o  this  institution.  Senators  and 
Repres  entatives  just  may  learn  some- 
thing i  n  the  process. 


The  final  amendment  I've  offered,  to- 
gether with  Senator  Chafke,  seeks  to 
resolve  a  potentially  troublesome  con- 
flict in  Federal  policy.  As  I  mentioned 
previously,  the  National  Energy  Secu- 
rity Act  requires  the  Secretary  of  En- 
ergy to  establish  energy  conservation 
building  codes.  In  many  instances  en- 
ergy efficiency  in  buildings  means  the 
need  for  increased  insulation. 

However,  the  EPA  reports  that  in- 
door air  pollution,  including  radon,  is 
the  second  leading  cause  of  lung  cancer 
in  our  country.  An  estimated  10,000  to 
20,000  cancer  deaths  a  year  are  related 
to  radon  exposure.  In  many  instances 
the  only  way  to  mitigate  indoor  air 
pollution  is  to  increase  ventilation. 

Are  we  to  have  one  policy  which  en- 
courages insulation,  and  another  which 
demands  ventilation?  Shall  we  place 
energy  efficiency  over  indoor  air  qual- 
ity and  human  health?  I  don't  think  so. 
Clearly,  we  must  rectify  these  conflict- 
ing issues.  My  amendment  will  ensure 
that  the  Secretary  of  Energy  works 
with  the  Administrator  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  to  develop  a 
coordinated  policy  that  will  ensure  we 
protect  human  health  in  our  effort  to 
meet  aggressive  energy  efficiency 
goals. 

Again,  I  thank  the  managers  for  ac- 
cepting these  amendments.* 


OUTSTANDING  COMMUNITY 
SERVICE  AWARD 
•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
with  great  pride  that  I  speak  on  behalf 
of  one  of  my  constituents  who  will  be 
honored  on  Thursday,  March  19,  1992 
with  the  prestigious  Kleenex  Says 
Bless  You  Award,  Wendy  Kopp.  She  is 
an  everyday  citizen  who  has  been  doing 
quite  extraordinary  things,  and  for  her 
fine  work  and  her  great  achievements  I 
salute  her. 

Wendy  Kopp  was  chosen  from  hun- 
dreds of  nominees,  submitted  by  news- 
paper editors,  television  news  direc- 
tors, and  U.S.  Congressmen/women,  to 
receive  Kimberly-Clark  Corp.'s  award 
to  honor  individuals  whose  initiative 
has  made  a  difference  in  their  respec- 
tive communities.  Ms.  Kopp,  age  24, 
was  selected  for  the  Kleenex  Says  Bless 
You  Award  for  founding  Teach  for 
America,  a  nationwide  corps  of  recent 
college  graduates  who  teach  in  the  Na- 
tion's neediest  school  districts.  She  is 
one  of  ten  individuals  who  have  been 
selected  to  receive  top  honors  for  con- 
tributions to  the  community  in  1991. 

While  she  was  a  college  senior, 
Wendy  Kopp  attended  a  national  con- 
ference on  education.  It  was  at  this 
conference  that  Ms.  Kopp  developed  a 
proposal  that  resulted  in  free  office 
space  and  a  cash  grant  to  start  her  pro- 
gram. It  took  2  years,  but  the  result 
was  an  organization  that  has  recruited 
more  than  500  recent  graduates  from 
top  colleges  who  go  out  to  some  25 
needy  school  districts  across  the  coun- 
try. 


The  Kleenex  Says  Bless  You  Awards 
were  established  in  1988  to  honor  indi- 
viduals who  have  saved  lives,  initiated 
programs  to  benefit  a  needy  segment  of 
the  community,  or  overcome  personal 
problems  to  make  a  significant  dif- 
ference in  the  lives  of  others.  Wendy 
Kopp  has  been  selected  for  her  valiant 
efforts  in  the  area  of  education.  I  sa- 
lute Wendy  Kopp  for  her  past  contribu- 
tions and  wish  her  much  success  with 
the  future  of  Teach  for  America.* 


A  CRITICAL  MOMENT  IN  SOUTH 
AFRICA 

•  Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  speak  briefly  on  today's  devel- 
opments in  South  Africa,  as  my  friend 
and  colleague  from  Kansas  has  done. 
Just  hours  ago.  President  De  Klerk  an- 
nounced that  a  referendum  will  be  held 
in  South  Africa  by  the  end  of  March  on 
whether  his  government  should  con- 
tinue to  dismantle  apartheid.  The  ref- 
erendum comes  a  day  after  De  Klerk's 
National  Party  was  defeated  in  a  spe- 
cial election  by  a  proapartheid, 
antireform  Conservative  candidate. 
And  it  comes  at  a  time  when  the  white 
minority  in  that  country  is  more  un- 
easy than  ever  before  about  what  the 
end  of  apartheid  will  mean  to  them. 
For  better  or  for  worse,  Mr.  President, 
this  referendum  could  determine  the 
course  of  reform  in  South  Africa  for 
years  to  come. 

While  I  believe  that  only  a  nonracial 
one-man-one-vote  process  can  ulti- 
mately make  decisions  for  the  future 
of  South  Africa,  we  can  only  hope  and 
pray  that  those  people  who  will  vote  in 
the  March  referendum  will  vote  to  dis- 
mantle apartheid.  If  the  De  Klerk  re- 
forms are  not  supported,  it  should  be 
clear  that  sanctions  and  international 
isolation  of  South  Africa  would  almost 
certainly  be  resumed.  If  De  Klerk  is  de- 
feated in  the  referendum — and  he  says 
he  will  resign  in  that  event — then 
South  Africa  could  be  on  the  road  to  a 
human  tragedy  of  great  proportions. 
The  likely  alternative  to  the  current 
process  of  reform,  and  to  the  talks  held 
by  the  Conference  on  a  Democratic 
South  Africa,  is  a  potentially  violent 
political  backlash  by  all  sides. 

Mr.  President,  we  should  send  a  clear 
signal  that  at  this  critical  moment  in 
South  Africa's  modern  history,  the 
United  States  remains  committed  to  a 
peaceful  transition,  one  which  can  ulti- 
mately only  be  based  on  the  nonracial 
principle  of  one  man  one  vote  and  the 
complete  dismantling  of  apartheid.* 


BLACK  HISTORY  MONTH 

•  Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
month  of  February  draws  to  a  close,  so 
too  does  Black  History  Month.  I  think 
it  is  therefore  appropriate  that  we  take 
the  time  to  acknowledge  the  unique 
role  African-Americans  have  played  in 
our  culture  and  society.  Their  fight  for 
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equality  has  been,  and  continues  to  be, 
a  triumph  of  the  human  spirit.  It  is 
also  a  reminder  of  the  ability  to  rise 
above  past  oppressions  and  strive  for  a 
brighter  future. 

With  that  in  mind,  I  am  proud  to 
stand  before  you  today  to  bring  to  your 
attention  the  achievements  and  accom- 
plishments of  seven  very  special  black 
New  Mexicans.  The  great  black  writer 
W.E.B.  DuBois,  in  his  "Last  Message  to 
the  World,"  said,  "Believe  in  life!  Al- 
ways human  beings  will  live  and 
progress  to  greater,  broader,  and  fuller 
life."  These  seven  New  Mexicans  have 
embraced  DuBois'  message  and,  in 
their  own  unique  ways,  have  endeav- 
ored to  lift  us  to  a  greater,  broader, 
and  fuller  life. 

You  know,  my  home  State  of  New 
Mexico  is  a  unique  place.  It  is  one  of 
the  few  States  in  the  Union  where  sev- 
eral languages  and  cultures  make  up  a 
diverse  population  mosaic.  It  is  a  place 
where  people  of  every  race,  creed,  and 
ethnicity  have  come  together  in  a 
multicultural  society  where  nobody  is 
a  majority,  everybody  is  a  minority. 
While  many  associate  New  Mexico's 
history  as  being  shaped  by  native 
Americans,  Hisi)anics,  and  European 
settlers,  what  a  lot  of  people  don't 
know  is  that  a  black  American,  a 
Morroccan  slave  named  Estevanico, 
was  one  of  the  first  explorers  in  the 
area. 

Still,  almost  500  years  after 
Estevanico,  African-Americans  make 
up  only  3  percent  of  our  population. 
But  judging  by  their  accomplishments, 
you'd  think  the  numbers  were  much 
higher.  Albuquerque,  for  example,  has 
one  of  the  oldest  branches  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People  in  the  United 
States.  The  National  NAACP  was 
formed  in  1909;  Albuquerque's  branch 
was  established  in  1914  and  chartered 
by  1915.  That  is  an  accomplishment 
noteworthy  in  itself,  and  I  share  Albu- 
querque's pride  in  its  branch. 

Over  the  years,  the  Albuquerque 
branch  of  the  NAACP  and  the  Delta 
Sigma  Theta,  Inc.  have  taken  the  time 
to  honor  outstanding  black  New  Mexi- 
cans with  a  Footprints  Award  for 
Black  History  Month.  These  are  indi- 
viduals who  serve  as  role  models  to  the 
black  community  in  the  fields  of  arts, 
sciences,  politics,  religion,  education, 
community  action,  and  business.  Their 
accomplishments  vary,  but  each  one 
personifies  the  best  in  not  only  the 
black  community  but  in  our  larger 
community  as  well.  I'd  like  to  take  the 
time  to  tell  you  a  little  bit  about  each 
of  them. 

Let  me  begin  with  Mary  Alice  Col- 
lier, a  creative,  talented  Christian 
singer  who  personifies  what  so  many  of 
us  like  to  think  of  as  the  consummate 
artist.  Her  dedication  to  her  craft  has 
paid  off  in  a  distinguished  career  that 
has  spanned  the  globe.  Mary  has  graced 
listeners       in       Jerusalem,        Israel, 
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Holyland,  and  more  than  10  States 
across  our  country  with  her  beautiful 
voice.  She  has  also  sung  with  the  Port- 
land Symphonic  Choir,  the  Stockton 
Symphonic  Chorale  in  California,  and 
the  Charles  Woodal  Chorale  in  Albu- 
querque. Such  joy  is  truly  worthy  of 
being  shared,  and  we  are  fortunate  that 
Mary  has  chosen  to  share  her  talent 
with  the  students  she  teaches  at  Sun- 
set Mesa  School  in  Albuquerque,  and 
with  all  of  us. 

Euola  Wilson  Cox  has  also  chosen  to 
share  her  gifts  for  inspiring  others  by 
dedicating  herself  to  teaching  in  the 
Albuquerque  public  school  system  for 
25  years.  During  her  lengthy  career, 
she  has  served  as  an  assistant  principal 
at  Wilson  Middle  School,  and  was  an 
associate  professor  emeritus  at  Eastern 
New  Mexico  University  in  Portales. 
Euola  has  worked  with  our  youth  in 
other  ways  as  well,  and  has  been  in- 
volved in  a  great  deal  of  community 
work.  She  was  an  organizer  for  the 
Black  Miss  America  Pageant.  She  also 
served  on  the  board  to  raise  funds  for 
the  United  Negro  College  Fund,  as  well 
as  serving  as  youth  adviser  for  the 
NAACP  Youth  Council.  And  as  if  that 
wasn't  enough,  she  wais  also  an  orga- 
nizer of  the  first  Black  History  Pro- 
gram for  Central  Cities,  and  an  adviser 
and  organizer  for  the  Black  Student 
Union  at  Eastern  New  Mexico  Univer- 
sity. An  impressive  list  of  accomplish- 
ments indeed. 

Minner  L.  Crockett  is  totally  in- 
volved in  all  aspects  of  her  community. 
She  is  involved  culturally  and  artis- 
tically as  a  poet,  singer,  and  song- 
writer. She  has  been  an  inspiration 
spiritually  and  academically  as  both  a 
counselor  and  tutor.  Her  part  as  a  role 
model  is  obvious.  She  has  been  a  dele- 
gate to  the  C.O.P.E.  convention,  and  is 
the  chairperson  of  the  trustees  and 
member  of  the  political  action  commit- 
tee for  the  local  No.  187  steelworkers  of 
Carlsbad.  Minner  is  one  of  the  poets 
chosen  worldwide  to  receive  an  honor- 
able mention  as  Poet  of  the  Year  for 
1992.  Her  poem  "Old  Folks"  has  been 
published  in  the  "World  Book  of  Poetry 
for  1991,"  and.  she  is  featured  in  "Who's 
Who  in  the  World  of  Poetry  for  1992." 
Minner  attended  the  Carlsbad  branch 
of  New  Mexico  State  University,  the 
Regina  School  of  Nursing,  St.  Joseph's 
College,  and  the  University  of  New 
Mexico.  As  a  proud  native  of  Carlsbad, 
she  was  the  first  black  to  run  for  the 
Carlsbad  School  Board. 

Vera  Cushman  has  a  number  of  firsts 
to  her  name  as  well.  She  organized  the 
first  Women  in  Management  Con- 
ference, which  focused  on  minority 
women  breaking  new  grounds,  and  is 
the  first  black  women  in  the  New  Mex- 
ico Hall  of  Fame.  Vera  has  served  the 
Albuquerque  community  in  a  number 
of  other  ways  as  well.  She  is  a  past 
president  of  the  National  Council  of 
Negro  Women  and  a  past  president  of 
Business  and  Professional  Women.  She 


also  served  as  a  member  of  the  task 
force  on  the  Santa  Fe  Prison  riots  and 
has  received  the  distinguished  Public 
Service  Award.  Vera  continues  to  serve 
our  community  as  vice  chairwoman  on 
the  Commission  for  the  Status  of 
Women.  I  applaud  her  activism,  and 
it's  easy  to  see  why  she  has  been  sin- 
gled out  to  receive  this  award. 

I  also  applaud  James  D.  Foy,  who  has 
retired  from  the  United  Methodist 
Church  after  58  years  of  service.  In  a 
time  when  our  youth — indeed,  all  of 
us — can  use  a  little  spiritual  guidance 
and  inspiration,  I  am  always  pleased  to 
recognize  individuals  like  Reverend 
Foy  who  have  chosen  to  share  their 
wisdom  and  experience  with  their  com- 
munity. As  a  community  volunteer. 
Reverend  Foy  is  a  past  president  of  the 
Albuquerque  Branch  of  NAACP  and 
served  10  years  as  police  chaplain.  He 
has  received  numerous  awards  from  the 
Governor  of  New  Mexico,  as  well  as 
from  the  mayor  of  Albuquerque,  in 
honor  of  his  community  involvement 
and  his  commitment  to  helping  minori- 
ties find  employment  in  city  and  State 
government. 

I  am  also  honored  to  recognize  the 
scientific  achievements  of  Julia  Har- 
din, who  was  in  biological  application 
and  research  at  Los  Alamos  National 
Laboratories.  Not  many  people  outside 
of  Los  Alamos  knew  Julia  Hardin.  She 
was  devoted  to  her  historical  black  col- 
leges and  university  students,  and  was 
instrument  in  helping  a  countless  num- 
ber of  students  achieve  internships, 
residencies,  and  fellowships.  The  stu- 
dents and  universities  owe  a  great  deal 
to  Julia.  She  not  only  helped  numerous 
students  get  into  graduate  schools  or 
get  jobs  in  their  areas  of  expertise,  but 
she  also  played  a  key  role  in  securing 
millions  of  dollars  in  computer  equip- 
ment for  historical  black  colleges  and 
universities  in  need  of  such  equipment. 
Apart  Irom  her  scientific  prowess, 
Julia  was  also  a  show  dog  trainer  and 
handler,  as  well  as  an  award  winning 
photographer.  She  also  enjoyed  travel- 
ing the  back  roads  of  America  and  vis- 
iting places  of  historical  significance 
to  Afro-American  history.  Through  her 
travels,  Julia  lived  the  very  history  she 
and  others  cherished  so  highly. 

The  final  Footprints  recipient  is  Joe 
Powdrell,  one  of  New  Mexico's  hard- 
working businessmen.  Joe  was  a  found- 
ing member  of  the  African-American 
Business  Council,  which  advocates  Af- 
rican-American businesses  in  the  com- 
munity, and  was  instrumental  in  the 
development  of  a  guide  and  directory 
to  New  Mexico's  African-American 
businesses.  He  cochaired  the  African- 
American  festival  at  the  1991  New  Mex- 
ico State  Fair,  and  is  the  founder  of 
Junteeth,  Inc.  He  also  serves  on  the 
Governor's  Business  Advisory  Council 
and  on  the  newly  revised  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King  Holiday  Commission.  With 
his  activism  and  good  business  sense, 
Joe  has  truly  helped  to  make  our  State 
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President,  Black  History  Month 

to  placing  proper  histori- 

ijerspective  on  the  significance  of 

history— a  part  of  our  history  we 

sadly,  often  overlooked.  While  we 

leaking  strides,  we  still  have  a  way 

But  I  think  we  are  beginning  to 

real  progress  in  respecting  the 

roles      African-Americans 

played  in  America's  development 

spiritually,     and     histori- 

Individuals    such    as    Frederick 

and  Harriet  Tubman  and  even 

more    modern    contemporaries 

as  Jackie  Robinson,  Duke  Elling- 

ind  Jane  Pittman  have  all  made 

leant  contributions  to  the  growth 

Nation,  and  their  place  deserves 

documented  in  the  history  books. 

Dr.  Carter  G.  Woodson  estab- 

Black  History  Month  in  1926— 

ikck  then  it  was  simply  Negro  His- 

Week— how  times  have  charged — 

was  to  recognize  achievements 

contributions    of    African-Ameri- 

These  seven  individuals  personify 

>^oodson's  ideal,  as  they  represent 

1  ery  best  at  their  chosen  careers. 

I   think    they're   a  group  of 

any  community  would  be  proud 

know  that  I  am  very  proud  of 

Euola.    Minner,    Vera,    James, 

and  Joe  and  all  that  they  have 

They  are  living  symbols  of 

can    be   accomplished   when    we 

a  little  of  our  time  reaching  out 

each  other,  reaching  out  to  help 

ommunity,  which  in  turn  makes 

our  lives  a  little  bit  brighter.* 
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THt  CUBAN  DEMOCRACY  ACT  OF 
1992 

•  Mrl  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
toda; '  in  support  of  S.  2197,  the  Cuban 
Democracy  Act  of  1992.  This  act  will 
send  the  message  to  Fidel  Castro  that 
his  t  me  has  come.  The  time  for  democ- 
racy In  Cuba  is  now. 

Th  I  people  of  Cuba  have  had  enough 
of  d<  privation  and  Fidel's  long  point- 
less ipeeches.  His  tyranny  has  driven 
thou  lands  of  people  from  their  home- 
land and  thrown  the  Cuban  people  into 
abje<  t  poverty  and  despair.  He  wan- 
tonly executes  Cubans  in  an  effort  to 
salvs  ge  what  is  left  of  this  dying  dicta- 
torsi  ip.  To  end  the  Cuban  nightmare, 
we  r  mst  not  loosen  the  grip  on  this 
brutj  ,1  dictator.  We  must  tighten  it.  We 
must  not  let  Castro  limp  on. 

Fi(  el  Castro  has  long  terrorized  not 
only  his  own  people,  but  those  of  Latin 
Ame  ica.  South  America,  and  Africa, 
also.  He  has  sent  troops  to  Angola,  Na- 
mibi  I,  and  Ethiopia,  Nicaragua,  Bo- 
livia and  numerous  other  nations.  His 
force  5  have  trained  revolutionaries 
both  at  home  and  abroad.  In  short,  the 
expo  -t  of  his  so-called  Cuban  revolu- 
tion has  brought  only  death  and  de- 
8tru<  tion  to  the  lands  he  has  invaded. 

Fo  lowing  the  collapse  of  com- 
mun  sm,  Castro  is  now  isolated.  This 


bill  will  hopefully  be  the  nail  in  Cas- 
tro's coffin.  His  time  is  up.  Let  us  bring 
to  a  close  the  bloody  rule  of  Fidel  Cas- 
tro.* 


ORDER  FOR  PRINT— STAR  PRINT 
102-54 

Mr.  FORD.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  300  copies  of  star  print  102-54  enti- 
tled "The  Conduct  of  Proceedings  for 
the  Selection  of  Officers  for  Promotion 
in  the  U.S.  Air  Force"  be  printed  and 
delivered  for  the  use  of  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


REVISED  EDITION  OF  THE 
STANDING  RULES  OF  THE  SENATE 

Mr.  FORD.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration be  directed  to  prepare  a 
revised  edition  of  the  Standing  Rules  of 
the  Senate,  and  that  such  standing 
rules  be  printed  as  a  Senate  document. 

I  further  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
2,500  additional  copies  of  this  document 
be  printed  for  the  use  of  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


BILL  READ  FOR  FIRST  TIME>— 
S.  2246 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  under- 
stand that  Senator  Kennedy  intro- 
duced S.  2246  earlier  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  now  ask  that  the  bill  be 
read  for  the  first  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  read  the  bill  for  a  first  time. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  bill  (S.  2246)  to  suspend  the  forcible  repa- 
triation of  Haitian  nationals  fleeing  after 
the  coup  d'etat  In  Haiti  until  certain  condi- 
tions are  met. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  for  a  second  reading  of 
the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Yes,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent; I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

Mr.  FORD.  My  understanding  is  the 
bill  will  be  read  the  second  time  on  the 
next  legislative  day. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  my  colleagues  Sen- 
ator Simon,  of  the  Immigration  Sub- 
committee, and  Senator  DeConcini  of 
the  full  Judiciary  Committee  in  intro- 
ducing legislation  to  protect  Haitian 
refugees  from  forced  return  to  Haiti. 

The  bill  which  we  introduce  today  is 
identical   to   legislation  sponsored  by 


the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
House  subcommittee.  Congressman  Ro- 
mano Mazzou,  and  which  was  adopted 
by  the  House  Judiciary  Committee  just 
this  morning. 

In  introducing  this  legislation,  we 
demonstrate  our  resolve  to  protect  the 
Haitian  boat  people  from  being  forcibly 
returned  to  Haiti  until  it  is  safe. 

Mr.  President,  a  bipartisan  staff  mis- 
sion from  our  Immigration  Sub- 
committee returned  earlier  this  week 
from  Haiti  and  Guantanamo  where 
they  looked  into  the  issue  of  the  boat 
people.  They  found  extensive  repres- 
sion in  Haiti,  and  that  the  instruments 
of  military  control  are  firmly  in  place. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  administration 
will  give  urgent  attention  to  finding 
ways  to  protect  Haitians  rather  than 
forcibly  deport  them  to  an  uncertain 
fate.  But  if  additional  steps  are  not 
taken  to  assist  and  protect  the  boat 
people,  then  I  believe  that  the  Senate 
should  give  expedited  consideration  to 
the  legislation  which  we  introduce 
today. 


February  20,  1992 


ORDERS  FOR  TOMORROW 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  when  the  Senate 
completes  its  business  today,  it  stand 
in  recess  until  9  a.m.  Friday,  February 
21;  that  following  the  prayer,  the  Jour- 
nal of  proceedings  be  approved  to  date; 
that  the  time  for  the  two  leaders  be  re- 
served for  their  use  later  in  the  day; 
and  that  there  be  a  period  for  morning 
business  not  to  extend  beyond  9:15  a.m., 
with  Senators  permitted  to  speak 
therein,  with  Senator  Chafee  recog- 
nized for  up  to  10  minutes  and  Senator 
Simpson  or  his  designee  for  up  to  5 
minutes;  that  at  9:15  a.m.,  the  Senate 
resume  consideration  of  S.  1150,  the 
higher  education  reauthorization  bill, 
and  without  intervening  action  or  de- 
bate, proceed  to  the  vote  on  the  Spec- 
ter amendment  No.  1691. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS  UNTIL  9  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  see  no 
other  Senator  wishing  to  ask  for  the 
floor.  I  now  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess  until 
tomorrow  morning  at  9  a.m. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate, 
at  9:50  p.m.  recessed  until  Friday,  Feb- 
ruary 21,  1992,  at  9  a.m. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
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LET'S  NOT  FORGET  ABOUT  THE 
SUFFERING  PEOPLE  OF  ALBANIA 


HON.  WM.  S.  BROOMHELD 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  20, 1992 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  politi- 
cal and  economic  landscape  of  the  former  So- 
viet Union  and  Eastern  Europe  has  undergone 
massive  change  in  recent  years.  At  this  very 
moment,  many  nations  in  that  region  are  trying 
to  adopt  free-market  economies  and  txjild 
democratic  systems.  Many  are  quk:kly  teaming 
that  transition  from  one  system  to  another  is 
painful,  socially  disruptive,  and  lengthy.  Alba- 
nia is  a  tragic  example. 

The  workj's  attention  has  been  fixed  on  the 
troubles  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Independent 
States,  economic  difficulties  in  Poland,  and  the 
terrible  conflict  in  Yugoslavia.  Unfortunately, 
few  of  us  are  aware  of  the  terrible  conditions 
in  Albania,  a  small  country  that  is  experiencing 
major  economic  problems  as  it  attempts  to  join 
the  modern  world. 

I  want  to  share  with  my  colleagues  a  reveal- 
ing article  about  the  tragedy  in  Albania  and 
urge  the  administration  to  do  more  to  help  its 
freedom  loving  people.  We  must  always  re- 
member tfnat  instability  can  bring  atx^ut  the 
collapse  of  a  young  democracy,  followed  by 
the  inevitat>le  rise  to  power  of  an  authoritarian 
figure  who  rejects  the  values  and  system  of 
government  that  we  hold  so  dear. 

I  commend  the  following  article,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  New  York  Times  on  February 
1 6,  to  my  colleagues  in  ttie  Congress: 

Albania  Searches  for  Stable  Future 
(By  Brenda  Fowler) 

Tirana.  Albania,  Feb.  15.— Though  the  res- 
ervoirs are  full,  the  water  system  In  this  cap- 
ital city  is  turned  on  for  only  a  few  hours  a 
day  to  avoid  overtaxing  the  decrepit  water 
mains.  Waves  of  power  cuts  leave  many 
neighborhoods  dark.  Shootings,  robberies 
and  thefts  have  become  rampant  in  recent 
months,  and  residents  now  rush  to  get  home 
before  dusk. 

Walls  around  some  public  buildings  have 
disappeared  because  the  bricks  have  been 
stolen.  Some  people  have  taken  to  chopping 
down  trees  in  the  city's  parks  to  get  fire- 
wood. Italian  soldiers  must  escort  trucks  of 
food  aid  that  supply  nearly  all  of  the  coun- 
try's basic  needs.  On  Friday,  700  armed 
looters  made  off  with  30  tons  of  Western  food 
and  medical  aid  stockpiled  in  a  warehouse  in 
the  city  of  Rogzhine,  witnesses  said. 

"The  people  are  desperate  and  depressed, 
and  they  feel  that  there  is  no  public  order," 
said  Ekiuard  Selami,  the  secretary  general  of 
the  Democratic  Party,  which  abandoned  Its 
governing  coalition  with  the  Socialist  Party 
in  December,  complaining  that  the  Social- 
ists were  blocking  democratic  reforms. 

MORE  INSTABILFTY  AHEAD? 

Since  then,  this  tiny  country  t>etween 
Yugoslavia  and  Greece  has  been  led  by  an  in- 


terim leadership  that  has  hardly  been  able  to 
maintain  basic  government  services.  After 
months  of  debate  over  the  country's  new 
election  law.  President  Ramiz  Alia  this  week 
set  March  22  as  the  date  for  the  country's 
second-ever  multi-party  parliamentary  elec- 
tions. 

But  politicians  and  Western  diplomats  here 
warn  that  even  greater  instability  is  to  be 
expected  if  the  new  government  is  not  able 
to  quickly  lead  the  country  out  of  what  they 
say  is  a  political  crisis  and  economic  catas- 
trophe. 

"Even  the  police  are  afraid  now,"  one 
Western  diplomat  said. 

Estimates  of  unemployment  range  from  20 
percent  to  50  percent,  and  though  there  are 
no  official  statistics  on  inflation,  prices  have 
increased  from  three  to  five  times  in  the  last 
year  while  wages  have  remained  the  same. 
According  to  Gramoz  Pashko,  an  economist 
and  former  Deputy  Prime  Minister,  agricul- 
tural and  industrial  production  have  dropped 
by  half  since  1989  and  strikes  are  frequent. 

A  FLIGHT  OF  THOUSANDS 

Politicians  estimate  that  at  least  200,000 
Albanians  have  left  the  country— most  ille- 
gally—for Greece  and  other  European  coun- 
tries in  the  last  year,  hoping  to  find  work 
and  some  basic  comforts  that  are  lacking 
here.  Many  still  want  to  leave,  and  the  port 
of  Durres,  from  which  tens  of  thousands  of 
Albanians  last  year  commandeered  ships  to 
Italy,  remains  sealed  off  by  soldiers. 

"People  are  leaving  t>ecause  there  is  a  cri- 
sis in  faith,"  said  Isa  Hoxha.  a  60-year-old 
electrician. 

Both  the  Democrats  and  the  Socialists,  the 
former  Communists,  claim  that  they  can  re- 
store the  forces  of  order,  yet  the  only  obvi- 
ous difference  in  their  election  platforms  is 
that  the  Democrats  say  they  are  anti-Com- 
munist. 

"Our  Socialist  Party  offers  a  contem- 
porary alternative,  the  well-known  European 
alternative  of  a  social  market  economy, 
which  is  the  alternative  of  democratic  so- 
cialism," the  deputy  chairman  of  the  Social- 
ist Party,  Servet  Pellumbi,  wrote  this  week 
in  his  party's  newspaper,  Zerl  i  Popullit.  Yet 
the  Democrats  claim  that  the  Socialist- 
dominated  Parliament  has  stymied  legisla- 
tion aimed  at  creating  a  freer  market,  which 
they  say  is  essential  for  attracting  foreign 
investment. 

WHO'S  IN  CHARGE 

"All  foreign  investors  who  want  to  come 
into  Albania  are  putting  value  in  the  elec- 
tions and  hoping  that  someone  takes  charge, 
because  right  now  no  one  is  In  charge."  an- 
other diplomat  said. 

Few  neutral  observers  are  bold  enough  to 
predict  the  outcome  of  the  elections  here, 
but  as  in  the  country's  first  free  multiparty 
elections  in  March  1991,  the  cities  are  ex- 
pected to  go  for  the  Democrats  and  the  rural 
areas,  where  70  percent  of  the  population 
lives,  for  the  Socialists. 

In  the  meantime,  the  process  of  disassem- 
bling the  country's  enigmatic  Communist 
history,  which  Is  well  under  way  in  the  other 
post-Communist  countries  of  Extern  Eu- 
rope, has  yet  to  begin  in  Alt)ania.  In  an 
interview  today,  Mr.  Alia  said  that  no  one 
had  to  be  afraid  of  the  past. 


"But  to  discuss  the  past  now  doesn't  help 
us  through  our  difficulties,"  said  Mr.  Alia, 
who  was  named  President  upon  the  death  in 
1985  of  Albania's  hardline  Stalinist  leader, 
Enver  Hoxha. 


HEALTH    CARE    CHOICE    AND    AC- 
CESS IMPROVEMENT  ACT  OF  1992 


HON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES  ID 

OF  ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  20, 1992 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  in- 
troducing the  Health  Care  Chorce  and  Access 
Improvement  Act  of  1992,  for  myself,  Mr. 
Hastert,  and  Mr.  Goss. 

While  we  endorse  the  intention  of  PreskJent 
Bush's  plan  for  comprehensive  health  care  re- 
form, we  have  kientified  several  crltk;al  ele- 
ments that  can  be  implemented  now.  Although 
Amerk:a  has  the  finest  health  care  in  the 
wortd,  in  a  nutshell,  two  critical  areas  must  be 
addressed.  First,  not  all  Americans  have  ac- 
cess to  medrcal  insurance  to  pay  for  health 
care.  Second,  the  cost  of  health  care  contin- 
ues to  spiral  out  of  control. 

Our  bill  focuses  on  these  areas  and  insti- 
tutes reforms  that  make  health  care  coverage 
more  affordable  and  accessible.  Furthermore, 
our  proposals  will  not  impose  new  financial 
burdens  on  States  or  impwse  new  Federal 
taxes.  Most  importantly,  every  provision  in  our 
bill  could  t)egin  to  be  implemented  tomorrow, 
with  Immediate  and  positive  results. 

Our  bill,  the  Health  Care  Choice  and  Access 
Improvement  Act  of  1992,  is  designed  to  re- 
form those  areas  of  our  health  care  system 
that  need  inrvnediate  attention.  It  has  four  sec- 
tions— medisave  accounts  tax  incentives;  long- 
term  care  insurarKe  irx»ntives;  medreal  mal- 
practice tort  reform;  small  group  insurance 
market  reform. 

A  section-by-section  analysis  of  our  bill  fol- 
lows: 

The  Health  Care  Choice  and  Access 
Improvement  Act 

Section  1:  Short  Title  and  Table  of  Con- 
tents. 

TTTLE  l:  family  HEALTH  AND  WELLNE:SS 
SAVINGS  PLAN 

Section  101:  Changes  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1986  to  allow  establishment  of  Medi- 
cal Savings  Accounts  (MSAs). 

Tax  Deductibility.  Any  amount  deposited 
into  the  MSA  account  is  tax  deductible  up  to 
the  applicable  limit.  This  limit  is  equal  to 
S4,800  per  year  plus  $600  per  year  for  each  de- 
pendent. Funds  withdrawn  from  the  account 
are  non-taxable  if  used  for  qualified  medical 
services  currently  approved  under  the  IRS 
rules. 

Eligibility.  An  individual  may  establish  a 
MSA  account  if  they  are  not  currently  cov- 
ered by  any  employer-provided  group  health 
plan  or  if  he/she  is  covered  by  an  employer- 
provided  group  health  plan  which  is  a  quali- 
fied catastrophic  coverage  health  plan. 


•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  a  Member  of  the  Senate  on  the  floor. 
Matter  set  in  this  typeface  indicates  words  inserted  or  appended,  rather  than  spoken,  by  a  Member  of  the  House  on  the  floor. 
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Catastrophic  Coverage  Health 
Vny  plan  that  Is  certified  by  the  Sec- 
of  Health  and  Human  Services  to  have 
deddetible  limit  equal  to  or  greater  than 
i  15  percent  co-payment  for  the  next 
and  full  reimbursement  for  medical 

exceeding  S9.000. 
of  funds   for   Non-Medical    Purposes. 
^Withdrawals  from  the  account  for  non- 
purposes  is  considered  taxable  in- 
,nd  subject  to  a  10  percent  penalty. 

Adjustment.      All      applicable 
mentioned  above  shall  be  increased 
amount  equal  to  the  cost-of-living  ad- 
justmi  nt  based  on  average  total  wages. 
Oth«  r  Limitations.   MSAs  are  subject  to 
applicable  rules  and  limitations  simi- 
those  imposed  on  Individual  Retire- 
Lccounts. 

102:  Unused  amounts  in  Flexible 
ng  Accounts  would  be  transferable  to 
1  Savings  Accounts. 

TTTLElIi:  TAX  TREATMENT  OF  LONG-TERM  CARE 
INSURANCE  PLANS 

Subtitle  A:  Treatment  of  Long-Term  Care 
Insurance 
Section  201:  Changes  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  c  f  1986  to  allow  qualified  long-term  care 
insura  ice  to  be  treated  as  accident  or  health 
insure  see. 
Qua  ified  Long-Term  Insurance.  A  quali- 
p  ilicy  will  meet  the  following  require- 
Issued  by  a  qualified  issuer  that 
meetsbtandards  set  forth  in  the  January  1990 
'erm  Care  Insurance  Model  Regulation 
National  Association  of  Insurance 
ssioners;  certified  by  the  Secretary  of 
and  Human  Services;  covers  not  less 
1  consecutive  months  for  each  covered 
50  years  old  for  one  or  more  medically 
diagnostic,  preventive,  thera- 
rehabilitation,  maintenance,  or  per- 
care  services  provided  in  a  setting 
khan  an  acute  care  unit  of  a  hospital. 
Sect  ion  202:  Changes  the  Internal  Revenue 
if  1986  to  allow  employees  to  receive 
t^rm  care  insurance  as  a  tax-free  fringe 
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Code 
long-' 
benefi 
Section  203:  Changes  the  Internal  Revenue 
1986  to  allow  penalty-free  withdraw- 
Individual  Retirement  Plans  or 
plans  for  purchasing  qualified  long- 
<  are  insurance, 
on  204:  Changes  the  Internal  Revenue 
f  1986  to  allow  life  insurance  policies 
exchanged  for  qualified  long-term  care 
insurs  Qce  and  the  exchange  would  not  be 
taxab  e 

S\i\title  B:  Employer  Funding  of  Medical 

Benefits 

Section  211:  Medical  Benefits  for  Retired 

ees  and  their  Spouses  and  Depend- 

Encourages    companies    to    establish 

benefit  accounts  for  retirees  and  their 

s^dependents.  Provides  a  tax  deduction 

employer's  contribution  to  the  ac- 


212:    Defines    funded    reserve   ac- 
and  vesting  requirements  to  qualify 
deduction  of  premiums  paid,  includ- 
sp^cial  rules  (excise  tax)  on  allocated  as- 
used  to  provide  retiree  health  bene- 


n  >t 


Siidfitle  C:  Reverse  Mortgage  Insurance  for 

Older  Americans 
Undfcr   the   National    Housing   Act.    older 
Amer:  cans  who  seek  reverse  mortgage  annu- 
\  ould  be  allowed  to  use  that  income  to 
long-term  care  insurance  up  to  95 
of  the  value  of  the  median  housing 


h  Lse 


prices 

Subtitle  D:  Income  Tax  Credits 
Seel  ion  231:  Changes  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  4f  1986  to  provide  a  S2.000  refundable  tax 
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credit  for  taxpayers  providing  custodial  care 
in  their  homes.  A  "qualified  person'  is  any 
individual  who  is  a  parent,  grandparent,  de- 
pendent, or  spouse  of  the  taxpayer  who  has 
been  certified  by  a  physician  as  being  unable 
to  perform  at  least  two  activities  of  daily 
living  (bathing,  dressing,  toileting,  transfer, 
eating). 

Section  232:  Changes  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1986  to  provide  a  refundable  tax  cred- 
it for  independent  persons  requiring  long- 
term  care.  The  credit  will  be  23  percent  of 
the  qualified  long-term  care  expenses  paid 
during  the  taxable  year,  not  exceeding  S2.000. 
The  credit  will  be  phased-out  for  taxpayers 
with  incomes  exceeding  150  percent  of  the 
poverty  level. 

Subtitle  E:  Treatment  of  Accelerated  Death 
Benefits 

Section  241:  Changes  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1986  to  allow  the  payment  of  acceler- 
ated death  benefits  from  a  life  insurance  pol- 
icy to  an  individual  who  is  terminally  ill  or 
permanently  confined  to  a  nursing  home. 

Section  242:  Changes  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1986  to  allow  insurance  companies  to 
treat  qualified  accelerated  death  benefits  as 
life  insurance. 

Subtitle  F:  Federal  National  Long-Term  Care 
Reinsurance  Corporation 

Section  251:  The  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  is  authorized  to  provide  for 
the  incorporation  of  the  Federal  National 
Long-Term  Care  Reinsurance  Corporation.  It 
will  not  be  an  agency  or  establishment  of  the 
United  States  Government.  The  Corporation 
will  provide  for  the  reinsurance  of  insurance 
companies  for  extraordinary  loss  in  the  issu- 
ance or  payment  of  benefits  for  qualified 
long-term  care  insurance.  The  Corporation 
will  impose  premiums  that  are  related  to  ac- 
tuarial estimates  of  the  type  and  amount  of 
financial  risk  assumed. 

TITLE  III:  MALPRACTICE  LIABILITY  REFORM 

Section  301:  Definitions. 

Section  302:  Malpractice  liability  reform 
requirements  described.  A  State  meets  the 
requirements  of  this  section  if  it  has  enacted 
the  following  reforms: 

Establishes  alternative  dispute  resolution 
mechanisms;  the  elimination  of  joint  liabil- 
ity for  non-economic  damages; 

A  cap  of  S250.000  on  non-economic  damages; 
the  elimination  of  the  collateral  source  rule 
to  prohibit  double  recovery  by  the  plaintiff 
when  compensation  has  been  received  from 
other  sources;  allowing  judgments  for  future 
costs,  such  as  future  medical  bills,  to  be  paid 
in  periodic  payments  rather  than  as  a  lump 
sum; 

Limits  attorney's  fees  to  33  percent  of  the 
first  $50,000.  20  percent  of  the  next  $100,000.  15 
percent  of  the  next  $100,000.  and  10  percent  of 
any  amount  in  excess  of  $250,000;  and 

A  special  provision  for  certain  obstetric 
services. 

State  must  also  institute  quality  assur- 
ance reforms,  such  as  improving  the  per- 
formance of  state  medical  boards. 

Section  303:  The  Secretary  may  waive  any 
of  the  above  requirements  for  good  cause  or 
to  enable  a  State  to  carry  out  demonstration 
projects. 

Section  304:  States  must  submit  notifica- 
tion of  compliance  to  the  Secretary. 

Section  305:  Incentives  through  Medicare 
and  Medicaid.  A  "bonus  pool"  of  funds  is  cre- 
ated to  distribute  to  states  that  comply  with 
the  above  regulations.  This  mechanism 
would  be  instituted  over  a  three-year  period, 
giving  states  time  to  respond.  The  incentive 
pool  is  created  by  withholding  two  percent 
from  the  amount  payable  to  states  for  Med- 
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icald  administrative  costs,  and  one  percent 
from  the  annual  increase  payable  to  hos- 
pitals for  operating  costs  through  Medicare's 
prospective  payment  system. 

Section  306:  Community  Health  Centers 
are  covered  by  the  Federal  Tort  Claims  Act. 

Section  307:  Liability  protections  are  ex- 
tended to  certain  health  care  professionals. 

TITLE  IV:  WORKING  A.MERICANS  AIXESS  TO 
HEALTH  CARE 

Subtitle  A:  Increase  in  S'nall  Employer  Access  to 
Affordable  Insurance 

Section  401:  The  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  will  request  the  National 
Association  of  Insurance  Commissioners  to 
develop  standards  for:  the  requirement  that 
small  employer  carriers  offer  MedEkjuity 
plans;  the  basic  benefits  to  be  included  in  the 
MedE^uity  plans:  and  the  requirements  of 
guaranteed  issue  of  MedEquity  plans.  If 
NAIC  fails  to  develop  standards,  the  Sec- 
retary will  do  so.  States  must  adopt  the 
NAIC  model  or  they  will  be  regulated  by  the 
federal  government. 

Section  402:  State  benefit  mandates  are 
preempted  for  states  that  meet  consumer 
protection  standards. 

Section  403:  Small  employer  insurance  car- 
riers offering  a  MedEquity  plan  in  a  state 
must  offer  the  same  plan  to  each  small  em- 
ployer in  the  state  and  must  accept  every  in- 
dividual for  enrollment. 

MedEquity  Plan  Defined.  A  MedEquity 
plan  will  include  basic  hospital,  medical,  and 
surgical  benefits. 

Cost  Containment  Standards.  The  Sec- 
retary shall  request  the  NAIC  to  develop 
models  for  cost-containment  features  in 
MedEkjuity  plans. 

Section  404:  Requirements  for  Initial  Writ- 
ing of  Policies.  An  insurance  carrier  may  not 
impose  a  limitation  or  exclusion  of  benefits 
under  a  small  employer  health  benefit  plan 
based  on  pre-existing  conditions. 

The  variation  of  index  rates  and  premium 
rates  between  blocks  of  businesses  is  limited. 

Insurance  carriers  are  required  to  fully  dis- 
close to  the  employer  the  rating  practices 
used.  Each  insurance  carrier  Is  required  to 
file  annually  with  the  State  commissioner  of 
insurance  a  written  statement  by  a  member 
of  the  American  Academy  of  Actuaries  that 
the  carrier  is  in  compliance  with  this  act. 

Section  405:  Requirements  relating  to  re- 
newal. An  insurance  carrier  may  not  cancel 
a  small  employer  health  benefit  plan  or  deny 
renewal  of  coverage  under  such  plan  other 
than  for:  nonpayment  of  premiums,  fraud  or 
other  misrepresentation  by  the  insured,  non- 
compliance with  plan  provisions,  failure  to 
maintain  the  required  number  of  enrolles 
under  the  plan,  misuse  of  a  provider  network 
provision,  or  because  the  carrier  is  ceasing 
to  provide  any  plans  in  a  state. 

An  insurance  carrier  may  not  provide  for 
premium  increases  in  a  percentage  greater 
than  what  is  allowed  by  this  act. 

If  an  insurance  carrier  terminates  the  of- 
fering of  health  benefit  plans,  the  carrier 
may  not  offer  such  a  plan  for  five  years. 

Section  406:  Establishment  of  reinsurance 
mechanisms  for  high  risk  individuals.  The 
Secretary  shall  require  the  NAIC  to  develop 
models  for  reinsurance  mechanisms  for  indi- 
viduals and  small  employers  who  are  en- 
rolled under  a  small  employer  health  benefit 
plan  that  meets  the  Act's  standards  and  for 
whom  a  carrier  is  at  risk  of  incurring  high 
costs  under  the  plan.  If  a  state  fails  to  adopt 
a  reinsurance  mechanism,  the  Secretary 
shall  establish  one  or  more  mechanisms  in 
that  state. 

Section  407:  Registration  of  all  health  ben- 
efit plans  required.  Each  state  commissioner 


or  superintendent  of  insurance  may  require 
each  employer  health  benefit  plan  to  be  reg- 
istered with  such  officials. 

Section  408:  Definitions. 

Section  408:  Qualified  small  employer  pur- 
chasing groups  shall  be  exempt  from  state 
health  benefit  mandates,  state  taxes  on 
health  insurance  premiums,  and  state  laws 
prohibiting  certain  types  of  managed  care 
activities. 

A  qualified  small  employer  purchasing 
group  must  meet  these  requirements:  sub- 
mits an  application  to  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services;  the  association 
is  administered  solely  under  the  authority 
and  control  of  its  member  employers;  the  as- 
sociation's membership  consists  solely  of 
employers  with  not  more  than  100  employ- 
ees; with  respect  to  each  State  in  which  its 
members  are  located,  the  association  con- 
sists of  not  fewer  than  100  employers. 

Subtitle  B:  Equalization  of  Tax  Benefits  for 

Self-Employed  Persons  Under  Certain  Plans 

Section  411:  Increases  the  tax  exemption 
from  25  percent  to  100  percent  for  self-em- 
ployed individuals. 

Subtitle  C:  Managed  Care  Rights 

Section  421:  The  following  provisions  of 
state  law  are  preempted:  restrictions  on  re- 
imbursement rates  or  selective  contracting; 
restrictions  on  differential  financial  incen- 
tives; restrictions  on  utilization  review 
methods. 

Subtitle  D:  Study  and  Report 

Section  431:  The  Secretary  shall  provide  a 
study  on  the  impact  of  the  changes  made  by 
this  title  on:  increasing  access  to  health 
care;  the  number  of  employees  of  small  em- 
ployers who  do  not  have  health  insurance 
coverage;  the  cost  of  small  employer  health 
benefit  plans;  and  the  effectiveness  of  Med- 
Equity plans. 


CONGRATULATIONS  TO  JUDY 
VOGEL 


HON.  ROBERT  G.  TORRICELU 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  20. 1992 

Mr.  TORRICELLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
great  respect  and  admiration  that  I  address 
my  colleagues  in  the  House  today,  for  I  rise  to 
extend  my  heartiest  congratulations  and 
warmest  best  wishes  to  Judy  Vogel  as  she  is 
honored  by  the  Business  and  Professional 
Women  of  the  United  Jewish  Community. 

Judy  has  sen/ed  on  the  txiard  of  business 
arxj  professional  division  since  its  irKeption. 
She  is  also  a  member  of  the  advisory  board 
of  women's  division,  a  past  vice  president  of 
the  United  Jewish  Fund  of  Englewood  and 
surrounding  communities,  and  a  past  presi- 
dent and  campaign  chairman  of  the  women's 
division  of  the  United  Jewish  Fund  of  Engle- 
wood. Judy  also  is  a  member  of  Hadassah, 
NJCJW,  and  CRT.  In  addition,  she  has  been 
chairman  of  many  events  for  the  Business  and 
Professional  Women. 

Judy  is  a  graduate  of  New  York  University 
and  professionally  is  employed  as  a  diabetes 
educator.  She  is  involved  in  the  following  pro- 
fessional organizations:  American  Association 
of  Diabetes  Educators,  National  Foundation 
for  Diabetes,  and  the  American  Diatjetes  As- 
sociation. She  has  been  a  member  of  Temple 
Emanuel  of  Englewood  for  40  years. 
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She  is  a  devoted  motlTer  and  mother-in-law 
to  Phillip,  David,  Ethan,  Amy,  Luara,  and  Kate 
and  is  the  proud  grandmotfier  of  Diana  Rose. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  to  join  in  paying 
tribute  to  this  exceptional  woman.  She  is 
among  those  outstanding  few  who  truly  make 
a  difference  in  society. 


HOSPITALS  MUST  LOOK  BEYOND 
THEIR  FOUR  WALLS 


HON.  ROBERT  L  ANDREWS 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  20, 1992 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, recently  I  had  the  good  fortune  of  meeting 
with  Mr.  Gaffer  Moll,  the  president  of  Beth  Is- 
rael Hospital  in  Pastiche,  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Moll 
has  great  insight  as  to  our  Nation's  health 
care  problems,  and  the  role  of  hospitals  in  an 
efficient  health  care  system.  For  the  Record, 
I  would  like  to  submit  an  editorial  by  Mr.  Moll 
which  recently  appeared  in  the  Bargain  Coun- 
ty Record. 

The  Changing  Health-Care  Market— Hos- 
pitals Must  Look   Beyond  Their  Four 

Walls 

(By  Jeffrey  Moll) 

Traditionally,  the  strength  of  New  Jersey 
hospitals  has  been  measured  in  terms  of  the 
number  of  inpatients  compared  with  the 
number  of  beds. 

This  view  has  been  a  standard  for  many 
hospital  administrators,  managers,  and 
board  members,  as  well  as  market  analysts. 
It  is  on  this  perception  that  the  usual  course 
of  market  growth  has  been  based— typically, 
the  expansion  of  the  hospital  campus  itself. 

Interestingly  enough,  many  analysts  and 
state  officials  continue  to  define  a  hospital's 
primary  assets  in  terms  of  its  physical  plant 
and  bed  capacity.  However,  most  managers 
have  begun  to  realize  that  this  standard  no 
longer  applies— that  "the  bed  is  dead"  within 
the  health-care  market. 

Lately,  the  primary  growth  in  hospital  ac- 
tivity nationwide  has  been  in  outpatient 
services. 

Although  90  percent  of  a  hospital's  busi- 
ness may  have  been  inpatients  15  years  ago. 
that  figure  is  declining.  According  to  statis- 
tics released  by  the  New  Jersey  Hospital  As- 
sociation, the  length  of  inpatient  stays  has 
decreased  16.5  percent  since  1980.  while  out- 
patient visits  have  increased  63  percent. 

In  fact,  gross  outpatient  revenue  at  New 
Jersey  hospitals  has  increased  approxi- 
mately 232  percent  in  10  years,  compared 
with  a  99  percent  increase  in  inpatient  reve- 
nues. 

This  change  within  the  market  has  forced 
administrators  to  revise  their  health-care 
concepts  and  explore  the  potential  for  ex- 
panding beyond  their  traditional  four  walls. 

Although  health  care  is  a  necessary  com- 
munity service,  it  is  also  a  business,  and 
basic  business  practice  dictates  that  services 
be  tailored  to  meet  market  demand. 

The  market  is  now  requiring  medical  fa- 
cilities to  reach  out  to  the  community.  No 
longer  does  strategic  planning  simply  trans- 
late into  physical  expansion,  with  the  intent 
of  accommodating  larger  inpatient  popu- 
lations. Those  who  wish  to  survive  in  the 
struggling  New  Jersey  economy  must  re- 
evaluate their  strategies  and  adopt  new  poli- 
cies that  meet  the  growing  realities  of  the 
health-care  market. 
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Many  hospitals  have  already  begun  to  re- 
spond to  these  demands.  In  fact,  the  surge  in 
programs  conducted  off  hospital  grounds  il- 
lustrates industry  efforts  to  adjust  to  the 
market.  For  instance,  although  house  calls 
are  a  thing  of  the  past  for  lots  of  doctors, 
many  New  Jersey  hospitals  have  resusci- 
tated similar  services  to  accommodate 
changing  needs. 

Home  health  care  in  this  state  has  under- 
gone overwhelming  growth,  with  nurses,  di- 
eticians, and  other  practitioners  visiting  pa- 
tients. 

Beth  Israel  alone  had  a  30  percent  increase 
in  such  visits  in  1990  compared  with  1989, 
which  was  already  up  20  percent  from  the 
year  before.  In  the  first  eight  months  of  this 
year,  the  hospital  has  been  responsible  for 
80.000  visits  to  patients"  homes— a  35  percent 
increase  over  last  year. 

Many  hospitals  are  also  starting  to  develop 
other  forms  of  community  programs.  For  ex- 
ample, some  send  medical  vans  directly  to 
high-density  neighborhoods  that  are  often 
low-income  as  well.  Immunization, 
screenings,  physical  exams,  and  health  edu- 
cation will  soon  be  conducted  on  location, 
often  at  a  work  site. 

In  addition  to  conducting  extensive  edu- 
cation programs  at  the  workplace,  many 
hospitals  conduct  screenings  for  cancer,  sub- 
stance abuse,  high  cholesterol,  and  other  dis- 
orders. 

Many  hospitals  have  begun  to  establish 
satellite  offices.  Off-site  medical  centers  are 
becoming  the  norm  rather  than  the  excep- 
tion, gaining  significant  popularity  and 
credibility  with  patients. 

The  rise  in  "urgent  care"  facilities  showed 
the  industry  that  such  programs  were  not 
only  possible  but  necessary.  Convenience  Is 
an  important  priority  in  today's  society  so 
alternative  medical  care  is  welcome. 

The  perception  of  quality  care  no  longer 
centers  on  a  hospital  bed.  Patients  who  once 
used  emergency  rooms  (sometimes  inappro- 
priately) are  now  using  off-site  facilities. 
People  have  even  grown  accustomed  to  seek- 
ing treatment  at  facilities  within  shopping 
centers. 

Experiences  within  our  own  cancer  unit 
are  an  example  of  the  trend  for  off-site  care. 

Although  cancer  treatment  may  have  once 
been  considered  an  inpatient  procedure,  Beth 
Israel  has  witnessed  a  major  move  to  out- 
patient services.  Outpatient  chemotherapy 
has  skyrocketed  about  300  percent  over  the 
last  decade,  and  about  90  percent  of  radiation 
therapy  is  done  on  an  outpatient  basis. 

Indeed,  Beth  Israel's  recent  plans  for  phys- 
ical expansion  have  emphasized  outpatient 
cancer  treatment  and  same-day  surgery. 

To  remain  competitive,  administrators 
must  reconfigure  their  four  walls  to  allow 
for  new  technology;  they  must  redesign  them 
to  accommodate  growing  outpatient  serv- 
ices. 

In  the  future,  patients  may  not  even  real- 
ize they  are  going  to  the  hospital. 


TRIBUTE  TO  PORTSMOUTH  HIGH 
SCHOOL  GIRLS  SOCCER  TEAM 


HON.  RONALD  K.  MACHTLEY 

of  RHODE  ISLAND 

IN  TOE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  20, 1992 

Mr.  MACHTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  congratulate  the  Portsmouth  High  Schoof 
girl's  soccer  team  for  its  recent  success  in 
winning  the  division  I  girl's  Rhode  Island  soc- 
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cer  championship.  Portsmouth  captured  ttieir 
first  Sti  te  soccer  championship  by  defeating 
South  y  ingstown  4-3. 

Atthoigh  the  team  was  down  2-0  at  half 
time,  PxtsnxMjth  set  a  Rhode  Island  playoff 
record  I  ly  scoring  four  goals  in  the  second  half 
to  win  his  exciting  contest.  A  goal  scored  by 
Jessica  Cardoza  with  an  assist  by  Chhsty 
Almy  poved  to  be  the  winning  tally  that  won 
ttie  Stai  B  title  for  Portsnnouth. 

Ports  Txxjth  finished  the  season  with  a 
record  <  if  eight  wins,  five  losses  arxj  four  ties. 
Portsnrviuth  defeated  Wanvick  and  Barrington 
by  idetitical  1-0  scores  to  make  the  State 
final 
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my  sincerest  congratulations  to 
Job  Rutkiewicz  and  Portsmouth's  girl's 
team  for  winning  the  Rhode  Island 
championships.  I  wish  you  all  the 
rour  future  endeavors. 
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HON.  JERRY  LEWIS 

OF  CAUFORNIA 
IN  "fcE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  20. 1992 

Mr.  L  EWIS  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  13  pay  tribute  to  a  most  remarkable 
man,  Cr.  Augustine  Ramirez,  who  is  retiring 
after  ar  outstanding  career  dedicated  to  edu- 
catkin,  \ugustine.  after  39  years  teaching  the 
youth  G  \  our  community,  has  been  serving  as 
assistarit  superintendent  at  the  San 
County  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
recognized  for  his  many  accomplish- 
a  retirement  dinner  on  January  1 0. 
Auguktine  started  his  profession  as  a  10th 
S  panish  arvj  English  teacher  at  Fontana 
S<  hool.  He  took  a  2-year  break  from  the 
scrool  to  instruct  the  Sixth  Army,  Camp 
ro,  PR,  in  languages.  In  1961,  Augus- 
a  nxsre  administrative  direction  and 
to  Corona  Senior  High  School  where 
as  assistant  principal;  5  years  later, 
relo4ated  to  Norco  Junior  High  as  their  new 
Since  then,  he  has  been  director  of 
services;  assistant  superlntend- 
linlstrative  services;  and,  finally,  su- 
of  schools  all  for  the  Corona- 
Ijlnified  School  District.  In  1984,  Augus- 
to  his  present  job  in  San 
where  he  has  been  a  pillar  of  lead- 
responsit>ility. 

of  his  professional  activities,  Augus- 
Ralnirez  has  devoted  significant  time  and 
1  award    civil    and    community-oriented 
He    has    counseled    for    tfie    Boy 
been  community  director  of  tfie  Co- 
Community  Hospital,  been  team  chair  of 
United  Fund  Building  Campaign,  and  has 
a  member  and  on  the  honorary 
directors  for  the  Corona  Chamber  of 
Augustine  Is  also  an  active  partici- 
3t.  Edward's  Cattwlk:  Church. 
Augustine   beiongs   to   many   professional 
such  as  Phi  Delta  Kappa  and  ttie  Co- 
s  Club.  Other  professional  organiza- 
in^lude  both  the  California  arxJ  American 
of  School  Administrators  and  both 
California  and  California  City  Su- 
He  has  been  active  with  the 
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Western  Association  of  Schools  and  Colleges 
[WASC]  since  1978,  and  fiekj  the  chairman 
position  for  10  of  tfiose  years.  To  complete 
this  already  lengthy  list,  Augustine  Is  an 
EDUCARE  member  of  the  University  of  South- 
em  California,  the  alma  mater  for  his  doctoral 
degree  In  education. 

For  his  involvement  and  commitment  to  his 
many  ventures,  Augustine  has  received  a 
number  of  awards.  These  honors  include  tfie 
distinction  of  grand  marshal  in  the  1983  Cinco 
de  Mayo  celebration  and  in  tfie  Fourth  of  July 
parade.  Additionally,  fie  is  a  life  member  of  the 
Active  20-30  Club  arxl  the  distrk:t  member  for 
the  League  of  United  Latin  Amerk:an  Citizens. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  tfiat  you  join  me,  our  col- 
leagues, friends,  and  family  in  recognizing  tlie 
many  contributions  of  a  very  fine  man,  Augus- 
tine Ramirez.  Augustine's  dedkiation  and 
many  years  of  generous  service  to  the  com- 
munity are  certainly  worthy  of  recognition  by 
tfie  House  today. 


KEEP  UP  THE  GOOD  FIGHT  FOR 
INCOMPETENT  VETERANS 


HON.  ROBERT  K.  DORNAN 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  20. 1992 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
February  3  of  this  year,  the  U.S.  District  Court 
for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York  granted 
a  preliminary  injunction  against  the  Depart- 
ment of  Veterans'  Affairs  implementation  of  a 
law  suspending  disability  compensation  to  cer- 
tain Incompetent  veterans. 

The  law  Is  a  provision  in  the  Omnibus  Budg- 
et Reconciliation  Act  of  1990  which  discon- 
tinued service-connected  compensation  pay- 
ments to  veterans  who  have  no  dependents, 
who  are  rated  incompetent,  and  whose  es- 
tates, excluding  the  value  of  their  home,  ex- 
ceeds 525,000.  Under  current  law,  an  "Inconv 
petent"  person  is  one  "who  because  of  injury 
or  disease  lacks  the  mental  capacity  to  con- 
tract or  to  manage  his  or  her  own  affairs.  In- 
cluding the  disbursement  of  funds  without  limi- 
tation. Payments  to  tfiese  incompetent  veter- 
ans wouW  only  resume  when  a  veteran's  es- 
tate is  reduced  below  510,000. 

In  her  decision,  Judge  Shirley  Wohl  Kram 
wrote  that  the  law  "is  not  only  underinclusive 
but  also  irrational,  and  tfiereby  constitutionally 
impermissible."  According  to  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans  organization,  the  distrrct 
court  Injunction  will  force  tfie  Department  of 
Veterans'  Affairs  to  resume  disat)ility  com- 
pensation to  more  than  1 3,500  veterans. 

I  have  Introduced  legislation,  along  with 
Martin  Lancaster  of  North  Carolina,  which 
woukj  also  reverse  this  unjust  law  and  restore 
these  important  benefits.  We  are  currently  cir- 
culating a  letter  to  the  more  than  1 50  cospon- 
sors  of  this  legislatk}n  which  will  be  sent  to 
President  Bush  next  week.  The  letter  urges 
the  President  and  tfie  Department  of  Veterans' 
Affairs  to  accept  the  decision  of  the  Federal 
court  and  to  refrain  from  any  additional  chal- 
lenges or  appeals. 

If  you  are  a  cosponsor  of  H.R.  1473,  I  urge 
you  to  sign  this  letter  as  soon  as  possible.  If 
you  are  not  a  cosponsor,  I  encourage  you  to 
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contact  my  office  to  add  your  name  to  the 
growing  list  of  Members  wtio  have  expressed 
the  desire  to  keep  up  tfie  good  fight  for  inconv 
petent  veterans. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  include  with  tfiese  re- 
mart(s  an  article  from  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer  which  conveys  the  national  Interest  and 
combined  efforts  involving  H.R.  1473  and  In- 
competent veterans. 

[From  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer) 

Vets  Try  To  Regain  Benefits  for 
Incompetents 

Washington.— Disabled  veterans  have  lined 
up  with  a  mental  health  group  and  a  Califor- 
nia congressman  to  try  to  regain  benefits 
Congress  withheld  in  1990  from  a  small  group 
of  veterans;  those  judged  incompetent  who 
are  single  and  without  dependents. 

The  point  was  to  prevent  millions  of  fed- 
eral dollars  from  ending  up  In  the  hands  of 
distant  relatives  of  those  veterans  who  need 
full-time  caretakers. 

The  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs  rates 
a  vet  "incompetenf'  who  lacks  the  capacity 
to  make  financial  Judgments  and  therefore 
needs  a  family  member  or  other  caretaker  to 
make  those  decisions. 

Studies  by  the  VA's  inspector  general 
found  examples  of  veterans"  estates  accumu- 
lating more  than  SIOO.OOO  in  benefits — all  of 
it  inherited  by  relatives  when  the  veterans 
died. 

So,  in  the  1990  budget  agreement,  Congress 
agreed  to  shave  $291  million  from  the  federal 
deficit  by  denying  benefits  to  those  veterans 
judged  incompetent— if  they  had  no  imme- 
diate family  and  an  estate  of  over  $25,000.  ex- 
cluding their  homes.  Once  the  estate  was 
whittled  down  to  SIO.OOO.  the  benefits  kicked 
in  again. 

The  exclusion  was  slated  to  last  only  two 
years,  expiring  on  Sept.  30. 1992. 

But  Disabled  American  Veterans,  the  Na- 
tional Alliance  for  the  Mentally  111  and  Rep. 
Robert  Dornan,  R-Calif.,  believe  the  entire 
provision  was  a  massive  injustice  against 
disabled  veterans.  They  claim  the  law  vio- 
lates the  Americans  With  Disabilities  Act, 
which  goes  into  effect  this  year.  The  act  pre- 
vents discrimination  against  the  disabled. 

Disabled  American  Veterans  last  year  filed 
a  class-action  suit  challenging  the  provision 
in  U.S.  District  Court.  The  case  was  argued 
on  Nov.  8  and  a  decision  is  expected  shortly, 
said  James  Cromwell,  a  spokesman  for  the 
National  Alliance  for  the  Mentally  HI. 

"The  health  community  is  on  the 
warpath,"  he  said.  "What  they  (Congress)  did 
was  an  outrage." 

Cromwell  said  the  groups  had  heard  from 
hundreds  of  families  around  the  country 
upset  atiout  losing  monthly  checks  on  which 
they  had  come  to  depend.  He  said  about 
10,000  veterans  and  their  caretakers  had  lost 
benefits. 

Dornan  has  introduced  legislation  that 
would  repeal  the  provision  and  refund  the 
S291  million  to  those  veteans  who  lost  bene- 
fits over  the  two-year  period.  But  his  bill 
faces  an  uncertain  future,  in  part  tiecause 
there's  no  ready  source  of  revenue  to  make 
up  for  the  S291  million  loss. 
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FULL  PUBLIC  DISCLOSURE  OF 
HOUSE  BANK 


HON.  WAYNE  ALLARD 

OF  COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  20. 1992 

Mr.  ALLARD.  Mr.  Speaker  and  Members  of 
the  House,  I  bring  to  you  today  some  good 
news  and  bad  news. 

The  good  news  Is  that  the  media  in  my 
State  of  Colorado  are  Increasingly  beginning 
to  focus  on  Congress.  The  bad  news  Is  that 
their  coverage  is  Increasingly  critical. 

The  media  covers  many  of  the  things  we  do 
here  in  Washington,  but  do  you  know  wfiat 
congressional  activity  has  received  the  most 
attentk>n  In  the  Colorado  media  these  past 
several  months? 

It  Isn't  the  size  of  our  national  debt.  It  Isn't 
the  Presidential  election  or  the  Persian  Gulf. 
The  media,  and  In  turn  the  public,  keep  hanv 
mering  Congress  for  the  truth  atx)ut  the  activi- 
ties at  the  House  bank. 

To  be  honest,  when  news  of  this  story  first 
broke  I  was  astounded,  even  though  I  figured 
there  were  just  a  few  Memtiers  Involved.  But 
since  the  initial  reports  it  has  grown  to  become 
an  anchor  around  all  our  necks,  regardless  of 
blame. 

Interestingly,  ttiere  are  still  some  of  my  col- 
leagues who  can't  understand  what  is  fueling 
the  public's  outrage.  Well,  the  reason  is  sim- 
ple. It's  the  rumors  and  tfie  speculations — it's 
the  seemingly  endless  GAO  auditing  and  con- 
gressional wrangling  about  the  type  of  disclo- 
sure. All  of  it  combined  has  allowed  It  to  fes- 
ter. 

One  editorial  writer  at  the  Denver  Post,  tired 
of  waiting  for  Congress  to  act,  tried  to  at  least 
get  to  the  twttom  of  the  Colorado  delegation's 
records.  He  publrcly  demanded  that  Members 
of  Congress  from  Colorado  produce  copies  of 
their  bank  statements  as  proof  of  their  inno- 
cence. Several  of  us  dutifully  trooped  in  to  his 
office  and  offered  up  our  proof  and  supplied 
copies  of  our  bank  statements. 

Well,  guess  what?  He  discovers  about  the 
same  time  as  Congress  does  tfiat  even  our 
bank  statements  don't  accurately  reflect 
whetfier  1 ,  5  or  1 00  checks  were  txiunced  on 
that  account.  A  negative  balance  never  shows 
up. 

So  what  do  our  personal  bank  records 
prove  to  this  editorial  writer?  Nothing.  And  un- 
fortunately he  knows  it.  We  know  It.  And  now 
the  voters  know  it. 

The  point  of  my  statements  here  today  is  to 
call  upon  Members  of  the  House  to  support 
full,  complete,  and  honest  disclosure  of  House 
banking  records.  I  hope  members  of  the  Eth- 
ics Committee  will  bring  before  us  a  resolution 
to  disclose  all  records  of  the  House  tjank.  Fur- 
ther, I  hope  that  we  will  all  be  given  a  chance 
on  the  record  to  vote  for  full  disclosure.  If  we 
end  up  voting  on  some  watered-down  resdu- 
tkin  that  gives  tfie  public  only  a  congressional 
summary  of  transgressions  we're  all  going  to 
be  tarnished — and  deservedly  so.  Less  than 
full  disclosure  will  be  worse  than  no  disclosure 
at  all  because  the  Amerk^an  public  will  wonder 
why  all  transgressors  were  not  disclosed. 

The  solution  to  this  protilem  is  simple.  Full 
and  complete  disclosure.  Let's  stop  tfie  bleed- 
ing. Let's  finally  put  this  Issue  to  rest. 
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In  closing,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  enter 
into  the  Record  a  recent  editorial  from  a 
fiometown  newspaper,  tfie  Fort  Collins  Coto- 
radoan,  which  I  hope  fi^embers  will  take  a  mo- 
ment to  read  and  digest.  It  calls  for  disclosure 
of  the  House  banking  records  and  ekx)uentty 
sums  up  the  simmering  public  distaste  on  this 
issue. 

Disclose  Names,  Records  of  All  Who  Used 
Bank 

The  U.S.  House  Committee  on  Standards  of 
Official  Conduct— the  ethics  committee — lie- 
glns  Its  Investigation  this  week  Into  the 
bouncing  of  checks  by  House  members  at  the 
now-closed  House  bank. 

In  the  meantime,  an  unknown  number  of 
House  memliers,  no  doubt  with  gruilt  on  their 
consciences  and  re-election  on  their  minds, 
have  sent  the  House  sergeant-at-arms  more 
than  S4,000  in  self-imiwsed  penalties  for  the 
rubber  checks. 

Like  the  General  Accounting  Report  that 
called  attention  to  this  scandal,  names  of 
the  members  who  have  paid  these  penalties 
have  not  been  made  public.  According  to  The 
Associated  Press,  the  GAO  report  found  8,381 
bad  checks  were  written  on  accounts  at  the 
bank  between  July  1989  and  June  1990.  On 
checks  written  for  Sl.OOO  or  more,  the  GAO 
found  134  account  holders  writing  581  checks 
on  insufficient  funds.  Twenty-four  account 
holders  averaged  at  least  one  returned  check 
a  month. 

The  ethics  committee  is  going  to  wrestle 
too  long  with  this  problem.  There  is  no 
House  rule  that  applies,  other  than  a  call  for 
"conduct  *  *  *  at  all  times  in  a  manner 
which  shall  reflect  creditably"  on  the  House. 
A  new  rule  now  shouldn't  be  used  to  punish 
past  conduct. 

The  solution  is  simple.  The  t)est  disinfect- 
ant in  government  has  always  been  disclo- 
sure. Just  make  public  the  names  of  those 
who  used  the  bank  and  those  who  misused 
the  bank.  Then  voters  can  decide  what  to  do. 


TESTIMONY  BEFORE  HOUSE  BUDG- 
ET COMMITTEE  ON  FISCAL  YEAR 
1993  BUDGET  PROPOSAL 


HON.  ROMANO  L  MAZZQU 

of  KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  20. 1992 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  February  19, 
1992,  I  testified  before  the  Budget  Committee 
to  offer  my  views  on  flow  the  fiscal  year  1993 
budget  proposal  will  affect  my  community  of 
Louisville  and  Jefferson  County,  KY. 

I  ask  that  my  comments  be  made  part  of  the 
Record. 
Statement    by    Congressman    Romano    L. 

Mazzoli  on  the  Fiscal  Year  1993  Budget 

Proposal 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Distinguished  Members 
of  the  Committee,  I  appreciate  this  oppor- 
tunity to  testify  before  you  today  on  the  Ad- 
ministration's Fiscal  Year  1993  budget  pro- 
posal. 

It  is  to  this  Committee's  credit  that  the 
completion  of  the  1993  budget  has  l>een  put 
on  the  "fast  track".  Early  action  on  the 
budget  resolution  will  provide  the  budgetary 
framework  and  financial  guidance  for  the 
economic  growth  and  tax  fairness  package, 
which  will  be  the  main  order  of  business  for 
the  first  half  of  this  Session. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  privileged  to  represent 
Kentucky's    Third    Congressional    District, 
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which  is  comprised  of  Louisville  and  Jeffer- 
son County.  As  one  whose  District  is  urban 
and  suburt>an  in  makeup,  my  views  on  budg- 
et issues  will  reflect  my  belief  In  the  urgent 
need  to  address  the  pressing  problems  facing 
America's  cities  and  towns. 

These  views,  I  believe,  will  be  echoed  by 
many  of  my  colleagues  who  will  appear  t>e- 
fore  this  distinguished  panel.  Restoring  our 
country's  competitiveness  can  only  be 
achieved  by  revitalizing  our  cities. 

First,  with  regards  to  the  Housing  and 
Community  Development  Budget.  I  am  con- 
cerned alxiut  the  Administration's  proposal 
to  reduce  or  totally  eliminate  funding  for: 

The  Community  Development  Block  Grant 
Program; 

The  HOME  Investment  Partnership  Pro- 
gram; 

Public  Housing  Operating  Subsidies; 

Public  Housing  Modernization; 

Public  Housing  New  Construction; 

And.  Section  8  Certificates. 

Providing  for  the  affordable  housing  needs 
in  my  community  is  a  priority  for  me  and  for 
Jefferson  County  Judge/E^ecutive  David 
Armstrong  and  City  of  Louisville  Mayor 
Jerry  Abramson.  Restoring  this  funding,  as 
well  as  extending  the  matching  provision 
waiver  for  HOME,  will  help  meet  the  goal  of 
making  available  decent  housing  for  all. 

Second,  and  in  a  related  vein.  I  am  both 
pleased  and  disappointed  in  the  Administra- 
tion's budget  proposal  for  the  Stewart  B. 
McKinney  Homeless  Assistance  Program. 
While  I  am  encouraged  that  funding  for 
housing  assistance  and  for  homeless  persons 
would  be  increased.  I  am  very  concerned 
alx}ut  the  plan  to  significantly  reduce  funds 
for  the  FEMA  Emergency  Shelter  Grant  Pro- 
gram and  the  HUD  Emergency  Shelter  Grant 
Program.  Such  a  plan  seems  inconsistent 
when  requests  for  these  services  are  increas- 
ing. 

I  am  an  original  cosponsor  of  the  legisla- 
tion to  reauthorize  the  Stewart  B.  McKinney 
Homeless  Assistance  Act,  and  I  am  grateful 
for  the  Committee's  continued  support  for 
preserving  these  valuable  programs. 

Third,  the  Administration  has  proposed  a 
reduction  in  spending  for  Anti-Drug  Enforce- 
ment Grants.  Over  the  years.  I  have  worked 
to  assure  that  communities  are  given  the  re- 
sources and  flexibility  to  deal  with  the 
scourge  of  drugs.  In  fact,  the  Crime  Bill  we 
will  t>e  taking  up  this  session  includes  an 
amendment  of  mine  that  permanently  re- 
tains the  75%  federal— 25%  local  match  for 
anti-drug  law  enforcement  assistance  funds. 
Reducing  spending  would  make  it  very  dif- 
ficult for  urban  areas  to  continue  the  mo- 
mentum they  have  achieved  thus  far. 

Fourth,  I  lend  my  full  support  for  the  Ad- 
ministration's proposed  budget  increases  for 
three  Important  Human  Services  Programs: 
The  Child  Nutrition  Program;  The  Women, 
Infants  and  Children  Program;  and.  Head 
Start. 

If  we  fulfill  the  needs  of  our  children,  we 
can  greatly  enhance  their  potential  to  be- 
come productive  citizens.  As  Representative 
William  Natcher,  a  distinguished  Member  of 
the  House  and  Dean  of  the  Kentucky  Delega- 
tion says,  if  America  provides  for  the  edu- 
cation and  health  and  welfare  of  its  people, 
we  will  continue  to  live  in  the  greatest  coun- 
try in  the  world. 

To  further  support  Representative  Natch- 
er's  conviction,  I  would  like  to  encourage 
more  funding  for  public  libraries.  The  Ad- 
ministration has  proposed  a  budget  of  S35 
million  in  Fiscal  Year  1993  for  libraries, 
down  from  $142  million  this  year.  I  respect- 
fully disagree  with  the  Department  of  Edu- 
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catlon'i  contention  that  the  money  to  build, 
expand  and  assist  local  libraries  is  no  longer 
needed.  The  Louisville  Free  Public  Library 
in  my  1  >istrict  is  struggling:  to  meet  the  de- 
mand fi  r  services,  and  a  further  reduction  in 
funds  c  mid  be  devastating.  I  maintain  that  a 
strong  ibrary  system  is  critical  to  commu- 
nities' sfforts  to  remain  viable  competitors 
in  the  V  orld  marketplace. 

Fifth  among  the  Administration's  tax  pro- 
posals I  if  particular  importance  to  cities  are 
the  exi  ansion  of:  Low-Income  Housing  Tax 
Credits  Targeted  Jobs  Tax  Credits;  and. 
Mortga  :e  Revenue  Bonds. 

In  Ja  luary,  I  had  the  opportunity  to  tes- 
tify bel  3re  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee to  lend  my  support  for  a  permanent 
extensi  )n  of  these  tax  provisions.  These  tax 
ns  have  assisted  with  Louisville  and 
county  officials'  work  to  furnish 
affordable  housing,  and  they  have  allowed 
employers  to  provide  employment  for  many 
ally  disadvantaged  individuals.  I 
hope  tlfe  budget  Committee  will  look  favor- 
ably up  >n  this  recommendation. 

AnotI  er  of  the  Administration's  tax  pro- 
>t  consequence  to  urban  areas  is  the 
establish  50  enterprise  zones  in  eco- 
nomically distressed  communities.  I  am  an 
cosponsor  of  legislation  to  create 
se    communities    to    support    local 
community   development  and   law 
enforcejnent   initiatives.   In   my   view,   this 
a    comprehensive    strategy    for 
with  some  of  the  most  difficult  prob- 
fafclng  our  cities. 
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like  many  Members  who  represent 
nd  suburban  areas,   it  is  very  dis- 
concerting to  learn  that  the  Administration 
a  substantial  decrease  for  fed- 
3  transit  programs. 

proud  to  support  the  1991  Surface 
on  Act  we  passed  in  the  first 
which  included  the  promise  of  in- 
funding  for  mass  transit.  Backing 
rom   this   pledge   would   reduce   the 
of  affordable  and  reliable  public 
on  which  many  citizens  de- 
F|irthermore,  out  of  concern  for  energy 
and  the  possibility  of  gridlock, 
he  Committee  to  reject  this  proposal 
the  commitment  Congress  and  the 
made  to  support  mass  transit. 

.  in  keeping  with  my  strong  belief 

irgency  for  revitalizing  our  cities,  I 

request  that  the  Committee  give 

consideration  to  the  public  works 

proposal  recently  submitted  by  the 

States   Conference   of   Mayors.    In- 

tn  that  proposal  is  a  list  of  housing. 

,  highway,  transit,  and  drainage  and 

projects  that  are  needed  in  my 

in  Louisville  and  Jefferson  County. 

estimated  that  these  projects,  which 
for  construction  but  have  been  de- 
lack  of  funding,  would  create  ap- 
proximktely  5.000  jobs  in  my  hometown  re- 
S|,imulating  the  national  economy  is  a 
both  the  Administration  and  Con- 
md  I  encourage   the  Committee  to 
proposal  as  one  means  of  accom- 
that  very  important  objective. 

Chairman  and  Committee  Members, 
rou  for  your  time  and  for  this  oppor- 
o  appear  before  you. 


rea  ly 
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TRIBUTE  TO  RICHARD  "FOXY" 
MARSHALL  AND  PORTSMOUTH 
HIGH  SCHOOL  FOOTBALL  TEAM 


HON.  RONALD  K.  MACKTLEY 

OF  RHODE  ISLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  20. 1992 

Mr.  MACHTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today 
to  congratulate  Richard  "Foxy"  Marshall  and 
the  Portsmouth  High  School  foottjall  team  for 
winning  the  Rhode  Island  Championship  Divi- 
sion State  finals.  Portsrrrouth  won  the  State 
title  in  only  its  first  year  of  competition  in 
Rhode  Islands'  top  conference. 

Head  Coach  "Foxy"  Marshall  now  has  won 
State  titles  in  three  different  divisions:  B,  C, 
and  now  the  championship  division.  Ports- 
mouth finished  the  season  with  an  overall 
record  of  10  to  1  and  a  league  record  of  8  to 
1. 

With  Portsmouth  High  School  and  Lasalle 
Academy  tied  14  to  14  at  the  end  of  regula- 
tion, Portsmouth  defeated  Lasalle  on  the  first 
play  of  overtime  on  a  pass  play  from  quarter- 
back Jason  Wessels  to  tight  end  Ryan  Perras. 
The  end  result  was  a  21  to  14  overtime  victory 
for  Portsmouth. 

I  send  my  sincerest  congratulations  to  Rich- 
ard "Foxy"  Marshall  and  the  Portsmouth  High 
Football  State  Championship  Team.  I  wish  all 
the  best  in  your  future  endeavors. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  CHIEF  JIM 
ANTHONY 


HON.  JERRY  LEWIS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  20. 1992 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  pay  tribute  to  an  outstanding  Individ- 
ual in  my  community  who  deserves  to  be  rec- 
ognized for  his  dedication  and  put>lic  service. 
This  man  is  Jim  Anthony,  police  chief  of  the 
city  of  Chino  for  tfie  past  1 1  years.  I  wish  to 
acknowledge  today  his  remarkable  achieve- 
ments as  he  leaves  the  Chino  force  to  be- 
come chief  of  police  for  the  city  of  Glendale. 

Jim  is  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  South- 
ern California,  the  FBI  National  Academy,  and 
the  California  Law  Enforcement  Command 
College.  He  served  in  the  U.S.  Army  as  a  Ser- 
geant, E-5,  radio  team  chief  in  the  Arnror  Divi- 
sion. Jim  began  his  career  as  a  law  enforce- 
ment officer  in  1964  when  he  t)ecame  a  com- 
mander in  West  Covina.  SirKe  then  he  has 
been  active  on  the  Califomia  Polce  Chief's 
Board  of  Directors  and  was  president  of  the 
San  Bernardino  County  Police  Chiefs'  Asso- 
ciation. In  addition,  he  has  been  a  memtier  of 
the  California  Police  Officer's  Association,  the 
FBI  National  Academy  Associates,  and  the 
president  of  the  San  Bernardino  County  Law 
Enforcement  Administrative  Officer's  Associa- 
tion. 

Jim  Anthony  has  made  a  serious  impact  on 
the  community  by  organizing  and  implement- 
ing numerous  programs  including  Neighbor- 
hood Watch,  Business  Watch,  Retired  Senior 
Citizens  Patrol,  Drug  Awareness  [DARE],  Do- 
mestK    Violence.    Emergisncy    and    Disaster 
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Services,  and  BilinguaJ  Cultural  Awareness 
programs.  He  established  a  community  busi- 
ness outreach  information  program  including  a 
fax  network  as  well  as  a  crime  analysis  unit, 
whk:h  has  been  recognized  as  a  leader  in 
California.  He  initiated  ttie  civilian  position  of 
community  services  officer  to  serve  in 
Records,  Crime  Prevention,  Patrol  and  Traffic 
Services.  Also,  he  developed  an  emergency 
operations  center  and  instituted  a  citywide  dis- 
aster preparedness  program. 

Jim  t^elongs  to  many  civic  organizations. 
Just  a  few  of  these  include  the  Chino  Family 
YMCA  and  West  End  YMCA  Board  of  Direc- 
tors, Chino  Community  Hospital  Advisory 
Board,  Rancho  Del  Chino  Rotary  Club,  Citizen 
War  on  Crime  Commission  Board,  arxl  the 
Law  Enforcement  Advisory  Committee. 

Jim  has  also  published  many  articles  and 
consulted  for  law  enforcement  publications 
and  journals  including  California  State  Office 
of  Criminal  Justice  Planning,  California  Peace 
Officer,  Journal  of  California  Law  Enforcement, 
and  the  Police  Chief. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  that  you  join  me,  our  col- 
leagues, friends,  arvj  family  in  recognizing  the 
many  contributions  of  a  very  fine  man,  Jim  An- 
thony. Jim's  dedication  and  many  years  of 
selfless  service  to  the  community  are  certainly 
worthy  of  recognition  by  the  House  today. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  MICHAEL  DOYLE 


HON.  ROBERT  L  ANDREWS 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  20, 1992 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, on  January  1 1  of  this  year,  one  of  my  con- 
stituents displayed  the  kind  of  heroism  that  de- 
serves recognition.  It  was  6  p.m.  when  Mi- 
chael Doyle  of  657  Dettmar  Terrace  in 
Runnemede,  NJ,  spotted  srrroke  as  he  drove 
down  Black  Horse  Pike  in  his  tiometown. 
Thick  smoke  was  pouring  from  the  windows  of 
an  apartment  behind  a  doctor's  office.  Doyle 
stopped  his  car,  jumped  out  and  ran  arournj 
the  corner  to  tell  firefighters  at  the  Runnemede 
Fire  Co.  abiout  the  fire. 

Then  Doyle  ran  lack  to  the  burning  apart- 
ment and,  without  thinking  about  himself,  erv 
tered  the  building  and  searched  for  tenants. 
Luckily,  no  one  was  home,  so  Doyle  left,  but 
not  before  suffering  smoke  inhalatkjn.  Doyle,  a 
member  of  the  United  Brotherhood  of  South 
Jersey,  a  men's  charitable  organization  of 
which  I  am  an  honorary  member,  spent  3  days 
in  the  Stratford  division  of  John  F.  Kennedy 
Memorial  Hospital. 

Such  selfless  acts  must  not  go  unnoticed,  or 
unheralded.  Doyle,  who  works  for  Pierson 
Construction  Co.,  Irx;..  risked  his  own  life  to 
save  other  people's  lives.  Acts  of  kindness  are 
nothing  new  for  Doyle.  He  donates  hts  time 
and  materials  to  make  handicapped  ramps 
and  has  donated  shingles  for  the  roof  of  the 
local  Boy  Scouts. 

It  is  a  privilege  to  have  people  of  Michael 
Doyle's  caliber  living  in  my  district.  He  is  a 
credit  to  the  United  Brotherhood  and  to  the 
community.  God  bless  him. 


CONGRATULATIONS  TO  CHARLES 
J.  ROTHSCHILD,  JR. 


HON.  ROBERT  G.  TORRICELU 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  20, 1992 

Mr.  TORRICELLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
great  respect  and  admiration  that  I  address 
my  colleagues  in  the  House  today,  for  I  rise  to 
extend  my  heartiest  congratulations  and 
warmest  best  wishes  to  Charles  J.  Rothschikj, 
Jr.  who  was  recently  elected  to  a  1-year  term 
as  secretary  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the 
University  Health  System  [UHS]  of  New  Jer- 
sey. 

Since  its  founding  in  1 986,  the  UHS  has  es- 
tablished itself  as  the  premiere  health  care  de- 
livery network  in  the  State.  A  not-for-profit  corv 
sortium,  UHS  consists  of  the  University  of 
Medicine  and  Dentistry  of  New  Jersey/New 
Jersey  Medcal  Scfxxjl  and  eight  of  New  Jer- 
sey's major  teaching  hiospitals,  including  Hack- 
ensack  Medical  Center. 

Mr.  Rothschild  is  a  resident  of  Teaneck, 
where  he  lives  with  his  wife,  Margie,  Mr.  Roth- 
schild is  a  former  member  of  the  Teaneck  Ad- 
visory Board  of  Ethics. 

He  has  served  on  the  medical  center's 
board  of  governors  since  1980,  and  as  chair- 
man since  1989.  Mr.  Rothschild  is  the  former 
chairman  of  the  board  and  chief  executive  offi- 
cer of  the  Megastar  Apparel  Group  of 
Paramus,  NJ. 

His  awards  included  recognition  as  B'nai 
B'rith  Teaneck  Chapte.'  "Man  of  the  Year"  in 
1978,  a  New  Jersey  Council  of  the  Union  of 
the  American  Jewish  Committee  "Humani- 
tarian Award"  in  1986. 

Mr.  Rothschild  received  his  degree  in  eco- 
nomics from  the  University  of  Michigan  and  an 
honorary  doctorate  of  letters  in  May  1 989  from 
Hebrew  Union  College  in  Cincinnati. 

I  am  honored  to  call  Charies  Rothschild  a 
close  friend.  He  is  truly  one  of  the  special  few 
who  make  a  difference  in  society.  Chuck  is  a 
man  of  the  utmost  integrity  who  sincerely 
cares  atx>ut  his  neightx>rs,  his  community  and 
his  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  to  join  in  paying 
tribute  to  this  exceptional  man  and  extend  my 
best  wislies  to  him. 


UCLA  GRADUATE  MATH 
DEPARTMENT  INVESTIGATION 


HON.  DANA  ROHRABACHER 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  20, 1992 

Mr.  ROHRABACHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Of- 
fice for  Civil  Rights  [OCR]  at  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Education  has  had  pending  for  years 
administrative  complaints  of  racial  quotas  or 
other  discriminatory  practices  in  admissions  at 
four  units  of  the  University  of  California.  The 
investigation  of  the  UCLA  undergraduate  ad- 
missions program  is  now  over  4  years  old.  No 
letter  of  findings  has  been  issued.  On  October 
1,  1990  OCR  found  tfiat  this  university's  grad- 
uate math  department  had  discriminated 
against  Asian-American  applicants. 
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OCR  also  has  investigations  of  racial  dis- 
crimination against  Asian-Americans  pending 
against  the  admissions  policies  of  the  under- 
graduate ar>d  law  school  programs  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Califomia  at  Berkeley— both  of  whk;h 
are  over  2  years  old.  Anotfier  investigation 
program  of  the  admission  polrcy  is  continuing 
at  the  undergraduate  program  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Califomia  at  San  Diego. 

I  realize  that  these  cases  are  sensitive  but 
these  long  delays  are  unacceptable.  The  con- 
stitutional rights  of  applicants  to  these 
instituions  are  at  stake. 

I  hope  that  the  January  31,  1992  unanimous 
decision  of  the  U.S.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  Fourth  Circuit  in  Podljeresky  versus 
Kinwan  will  emboWen  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cation to  issue  letters  of  findings  in  all  four  UC 
system  admissions  cases  they  have  pend- 
ing— they  are  long  overdue. 

For  the  enlightenment  of  my  colleagues  I 
will  insert  at  this  point  in  the  Recoro  the  letter 
of  finding  from  OCR  in  the  UCLA  graduate 
math  department  investigation. 

Congress  should  add  its  voice  to  urge  the 
department  to  issue  letters  of  findings  in  these 
four  pending  cases  by  adding  the  text  of  my 
bill  House  Concurrent  Resolution  102  to  the 
Higher  Education  Act  reauthorization  bill  that 
the  House  is  expected  to  debate  this  spring. 

The  letter  follows: 

U.S.  Department  of  Education. 

Office  for  Civil  Rights. 
San  Francisco.  CA.  October  1.  1990. 
Dr.  Charles  E.  Young 

Chancellor.  University  of  Califomia.  Los  Ange- 
les (UCLA).  Los  Angeles.  CA. 
Attn:  Winston  C.  Doby,  Vice  Chancellor  of  Stu- 
dent Affairs 
(In  reply,  please  refer  to  Docket  U09-89-6004) 

Dear  Chancellor  Young:  This  letter  and 
the  enclosed  "Statement  of  Findings"  result 
from  a  compliance  review  by  the  Office  for 
Civil  Rights  (OCR)  to  determine  whether 
UCLA  discriminates  against  Asian  Ameri- 
cans.' on  the  basis  of  race  in  admission  to 
the  graduate  educational  programs  of  the 
Universit.v.  This  investigation  was  conducted 
under  the  authority  of  Title  VI  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964,  42  U.S.C.  Section  2000d  et 
seq..  and  its  implementing  regulation.  34 
C.F.R.  Part  100.  As  a  recipient  of  federal  fi- 
nancial assistance  administered  by  the  De- 
partment of  Eklucation,  UCLA  is  required  to 
comply  with  the  provisions  of  this  statute, 
which  prohibits  discrimination  on  the  basis 
of  race,  color,  and  national  origin. 
summary  of  findings 

Using  data  pertaining  to  the  admissions 
decisions  for  students  entering  in  the  Fall  of 
1986,  1987.  and  1988,  OCR  reviewed  84  graduate 
programs.  OCR  found  compliance  with  Title 
VI  in  all  but  nine  programs.  In  some  in- 
stances the  compliance  finding  was  based  on 
a  statistical  overview  of  the  program.  In 
other  instances,  the  statistical  overview  and 
direct  examination  of  file  and  interviews  of 
faculty  and  staff  revealed  that  the  race-neu- 
tral criteria  for  admission  to  the  program 
were  applied  equally,  without  regard  to  race. 


'For  purposes  of  this  investigation  Asian  Amer- 
ican Includes  Chinese.  Japanese.  Korean.  Philliplno. 
Polynesian.  Thai  and  Other  Asians.  The  statistics  do 
not  include  East  Indians  and  Pakistani  as  Asian 
Americans.  American  citizens  and  permanent  resi- 
dents are  included  as  domestic  students.  Foreign 
students,  i.e.  those  students  In  the  U.S.  on  a  student 
visa,  are  not  included  in  this  review:  their  entry  into 
the  University  Is  often  governed  by  significantly  dif- 
ferent criteria. 
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For  eight  programs  there  was  insufficient 
data  available  to  OCR  to  determine  compli- 
ance with  Title  VI.  As  to  these  programs. 
OCR  is  malting  no  finding  and  is  requiring 
additional  record- keeping  concerning  future 
admissions  decisions.  OCR  will  seek  to  deter- 
mine whether  in  the  next  three  years  these 
programs  are  making  their  admissions  deci- 
sions in  compliance  with  Title  VI. 

With  regard  to  one  program,  the  Mathe- 
matics Department.  OCR  found  noncompli- 
ance with  Title  VI.  As  to  this  program,  OCR 
is  requiring  tioth  record- keeping  and  correc- 
tive action  as  to  some  Individual  applicants 
denied  admission. 

A  more  complete  overview  of  the  results  of 
this  investigation  is  stated  in  the  remainder 
of  this  letter.  A  detailed  discussion  of  the 
OCR  findings  is  set  forth  in  the  enclosed 
Statement  of  Findings.*  This  letter  of  find- 
ings only  concerns  the  results  of  OCR's  In- 
vestigation of  the  practices  of  the  UCLA 
Graduate  Division.  It  does  not  address  the 
investigation  of  the  admissions  practices  of 
the  UCLA  Undergraduate  program,  which  re- 
main under  investigation  at  this  time. 
procedural  history 

In  1987.  reports  of  a  growing  concern  atx>ut 
the  treatment  of  Asian  American  applicants 
to  colleges  and  universities  came  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Department  of  Education. 
This  concern  was  manifested  in  journalistic 
reports  and  letters  from  students,  parents, 
and  Federal  and  State  legislative  representa- 
tives. Consequently,  the  Office  for  Civil 
Rights  asked  for  and  received  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  (U.C.)  Systems  Office 
statistical  reports  comparing  by  race  the 
rate  at  which  applicants  were  admitted  to 
the  graduate  and  undergraduate  programs  of 
the  nine  universities  in  the  UC  system. 

Based  on  differences  in  admission  rates  for 
white  applicants  and  Asian  American  appli- 
cants. OCR  decided  to  conduct  a  review  of 
admissions  practices  of  the  graduate  pro- 
grams at  UCLA. 

This  review  has  required  a  large  commit- 
ment of  resources  by  the  University  and 
OCR.  UCLAs  Graduate  Division  enrolls 
15,000  students.  On  several  occasions,  rep- 
resentatives of  OCR  met  with  UCLA  manage- 
ment, on  the  campus  and  at  the  OCR  Re- 
gional Office.  On  three  separate  visits  to  the 
UCLA  campus.  OCR  interviewed  staff.  Re- 
gional Office.  On  three  separate  visits  to  the 
UCLA  campus,  OCR  interviewed  staff,  fac- 
ulty and  students  and  reviewed  student  ad- 
mission files.  Over  200  persons  were  inter- 
viewed and  over  2,000  files  were  reviewed  and 
analyzed. 

Because  of  variations  in  how  departments 
are  organized  operationally,  the  number  of 
graduate  "programs"  in  operation  at  UCLA 
may  vary.  Under  OCRs  count,  in  the  Fall  of 
1988.  UCLA  operated  87  programs.  Three  of 
these  programs  were  operated  separately 
from  the  Graduate  Division,  and  were  not  in- 
cluded in  the  system-wide  statistics  provided 
to  OCR:  Law,  Medicine,  and  Dentistry.  These 
programs  were  not  Investigated. 

All  applications  for  the  other  84  programs 
are  sent  to  the  Graduate  Division  for  screen- 
ing. However,  each  graduate  program  has  its 
own  admissions  procedures  and  criteria.  In 
effect.  OCR  conducted  84  distinct  reviews. 


'The  applicable  time  period  covered  by  this  Inves- 
tigation includes  the  time  during  which  Graduate 
admission  decisions  were  made  for  classes  entering 
in  Pall  1966.  1967  and  1968.  However,  as  noted  In  each 
departmental  discussion  contained  In  the  attached 
Statement  of  Findings,  conclusions  may  not  have 
been  reached  for  each  of  these  years.  Conclusions 
were  dependent  upon  whether  applicant  flies  were 
physically  available  for  review. 
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Depart  nental  data  revealed  that  Asian  ap- 
urere  admitted  at  a  higher  rate  than 
rate  as  white  applicants  in  two 
ee  years  examined, 
ciflculated  mean  GPA  for  Asian  and 
icants  suggested  that  the  rates  of 
for  these  two  groups  were  appro- 


de  )artment  was  eliminated  because  al- 
evfryone  who  applied  for  admission 
pted  into  the  program.  Further, 
persons  rejected  appeared  to  be  ex- 
educationally  justifiable  grounds, 
engsiged  in  the  process  described 
became  acquainted  with  addi- 
sAcialty  areas  or  programs  with  sepa- 
adnfissions  criteria  and  procedures.  The 
is  a  list  of  the  35  separate  admls- 
spefcialty  areas  investigated  in  the  next 
)CR's  compliance  review. 
Archit  cture  and  Urban  Planning  (two  spe- 
cialties). 
Biolog:  cal  Chemistry. 
Cheml^y  and  Biochemistry  (two  special- 
ties). 
Enginefering  (fourteen  specialties). 
Experi  nental  Pathology. 
Lingui  tics. 
Manag  iment 
Mathei  :iatics 
Molecc  lar  Biology. 
Pharm  icology. 


1  Science. 

Health  (seven  specialties), 
ii  vestigated  the  admissions  practices 
of  these   programs.   Although,    the 
Division  had  provided  some  statis- 
sach  Department,  most  Schools  or 
Departm  snts  had  summary  reports  or  com- 
puterize(|  data  of  their  own  regarding  appli- 
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cants  for  admission.  Typically,  these  were 
separated  by  the  specialty  area  for  which  ad- 
missions decisions  were  made.  During  the 
file  review.  OCR  verified  and  or  collected  ad- 
ditional statistical  information.  UCLA,  in 
response  to  a  written  request  from  OCR,  sub- 
mitted a  written  description  of  the  admis- 
sions process  and  criteria  used  for  each 
School  and  Department  reviewed  during  the 
on-site.  In  addition,  OCR  conducted  inter- 
views with  staff  and  faculty  who  developed 
and  applied  the  criteria  and  process  used  in 
making  admissions  decisions.  This  was  done 
to  better  understand  the  written  description, 
to  supplement  the  written  description,  and 
to  identify  any  criteria  that  weighed  more 
heavily  than  others. 

OCR  then  examined  files  of  successful  and 
unsuccessful  Asian  and  white  applicants  for 
admission.  OCR  considered  whether  there 
was  information  in  the  files  that  corrobo- 
rated the  descriptions  of  the  admissions  cri- 
teria and  procedures  provided  by  the  UCLA 
written  submissions  to  OCR  and  in  the  inter- 
views. Most  important.  OCR  also  considered 
whether  the  procedures  and  the  criteria  for 
admission  were  applied  in  a  nondiscrim- 
inatory manner  for  Asian  and  white  appli- 
cants. 

These  actions  concluded  OCR's  data  collec- 
tion process.  The  next  step  in  the  compliance 
review  was  to  examine  the  accumulated  in- 
formation under  the  requirements  of  Title 
VI. 

LEGAL  STANDARD 

The  Title  VI  regulation  at  34  C.F.R. 
§  100.3(b)  prohibits  certain  discriminatory 
acts  including  treating  individuals  dif- 
ferently on  the  basis  of  race  or  national  ori- 
gin in  determining  whether  he  she  satisfies 
the  admissions  requirements  of  a  recipient. 
This  section  also  prohibits  denying  an  indi- 
vidual a  "service  or  benefit"  under  a  pro- 
gram of  the  recipient  on  the  basis  of  race  or 
national  origin.  The  regulation  further 
states  that  a  recipient  may  not  utilize  cri- 
teria or  "methods  of  administration"  that 
have  the  effect  of  subjecting  individuals  to 
discrimination  on  any  of  these  bases. 

To  apply  these  regulations  in  the  review  of 
admissions  decisions,  OCR  relies  on  two  legal 
standards.  First,  OCR  will  examine  whether 
the  recipient  discriminates  against  members 
of  a  particular  racial  or  national  origin 
group,  such  as  Asians,  by  treating  them  dif- 
ferently. Second,  OCR  will  investigate 
whether  facially  neutral  admissions  criteria 
used  by  the  recipient  have  a  disparate  im- 
pact on  applicants  who  are  members  of  a  par- 
ticular racial  or  national  origin  group.  If  a 
disparate  impact  is  identified.  OCR  will  in- 
vestigate whether  the  criterion  is  education- 
ally justifiable.  Both  Investigative  ap- 
proaches provide  deference  to  the  academic 
expertise  of  the  faculty  to  establish  criteria 
for  admission. 

In  this  case,  OCR  relied  on  the  first  stand- 
ard and  investigated  whether  Asian  appli- 
cants were  treated  the  same  as  similarly  sit- 
uated white  applicants.  OCR  determined 
whether  each  graduate  program  imposed  its 
own  standards  in  a  way  that  was  consistent, 
without  regard  to  race.  Where  a  decision  was 
not  explained  by  admissions  criteria,  jus- 
tifications were  sought  from  UCLA  faculty 
and  staff.  In  turn,  these  justifications  were 
tested  by  seeing  if  they  were  related  to  the 
established  admissions  criteria  and  used 
equally  for  the  admissions  decisions  made 
for  both  white  and  Asian  applicants. 

ANALYSIS  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

No  violation 
As  to  all   but  nine   programs  OCR  found 
that  the  preponderance  of  the  evidence  did 
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not  support  a  violation  of  Title  VI.  OCR 
found  that  equally  qualified  Asian  and  white 
applicants  were  treated  the  same.  This  con- 
clusion In  some  Instances  was  based  pri- 
marily on  statistical  analysis.  However,  in 
many  cases  it  was  based  on  a  review  of  appli- 
cant files  and  a  determination  that  the  pro- 
gram either  adhered  to  its  articulated  non- 
discriminatory criteria  or  deviated  from 
these  criteria,  on  an  equal  basis,  without  re- 
gard to  race. 

Insufficient  data 

For  eight  programs  there  was  insufficient 
data  available  to  OCR  to  explain,  based  on 
the  program's  stated  criteria,  the  admissions 
decisions  of  the  program.  As  to  these  pro- 
grams. OCR  is  making  no  finding  and  is  re- 
quiring additional  record-keeping  concerning 
future  admissions  decisions.  OCR  will  mon- 
itor these  programs  annually  for  the  next 
three  years  and  will  determine  whether  these 
programs  have  made  their  admissions  deci- 
sions in  compliance  with  Title  VI.  The  pro- 
grams included  under  these  requirements 
are: 

The  M.B.A.  program  of  the  Anderson 
School  of  Management: 

The  Artificial  Intelligence  program  of  the 
Computer  Science  Department: 

The  Programming  Languages  and  Systems 
(Software  Systems)  program  of  the  Com- 
puter Science  Department: 

The  Circuits  and  Signal  Processing  pro- 
gram of  the  Electrical  Engineering  Depart- 
ment: 

The  Philosophy  Department: 

The  Biological  Chemistry  Department: 

The  Health  Services  Administration  pro- 
gram of  the  School  of  Public  Health:  and 

The  Masters  of  Architecture  I  program  of 
the  Architecture  and  Urban  Design  Depart- 
ment. 

The  details  about  each  of  these  depart- 
ments vary  widely.  In  general,  the  dif- 
ferences in  admission  rates  of  Asian  and 
white  applicants  in  each  of  these  programs 
were  not  explained  by  the  information  pro- 
vided by  UCLA.  On  the  other  hand,  informa- 
tion available  on  the  admission  decisions  of 
these  departments  was  insufficient  to  indi- 
cate that  Asian  applicants  were  treated  dif- 
ferently than  white  applicants.  Therefore 
OCR  was  unable  to  reach  a  conclusion  as  to 
compliance  with  Title  VI.  Because  of  these 
circumstances,  under  34  C.F.R.  §  100.6(b).  in 
general,  the  eight  programs  will  be  required 
to  maintain  data  concerning  applicants  for 
admissions  for  the  Fall  of  1991  through  1993. 
as  follows: 

Prior  to  the  beginning  of  each  admissions 
season,  the  program  will  state  In  writing  its 
admission  criteria. 

As  to  each  U.S.  citizen  or  permanent  resi- 
dent alien  submitting  a  complete  applica- 
tion, the  program  will  list  the  name  (or 
other  identifier),  race,  national  origin,  sex, 
undergraduate  GPA,  Graduate  Record  Exam 
scores  (if  used),  the  undergraduate  institu- 
tion, and  whether  the  person  was  offered  ad- 
mission. 

As  to  each  person  denied  admission,  the 
program  will  state  the  reason  the  applicant 
was  rejected. 

As  to  each  person  admitted  on  a  basis  Inde- 
pendent of  or  inconsistent  with  the  written 
criteria,  the  program  will  state  the  reason 
for  admitting  the  applicant. 

The  program  will  maintain  the  complete 
applicant  file  for  each  applicant  for  admis- 
sion until  the  OCR  review  process  is  com- 
pleted. 

Violation 

Based  upon  the  statistics  provided  by  the 
Mathematics  Department,  OCR  found  that  a 


disparity  existed  between  the  rates  at  which 
Asian  applicants  were  admitted  into  the 
Mathematics  program  when  compared  to  the 
rates  for  white  applicants  in  1987  and  1988. 
White  applicants  were  admitted  at  higher 
rates  and  the  differences  in  rates  were  statis- 
tically significant  for  both  years.  Because  of 
these  significant  disparities,  a  file  review 
was  conducted  to  determine  whether  the  rea- 
sons for  these  differences  in  admission  rates 
were  due  to  discrimination  on  the  basis  of 
race. 

Using  the  Math  Department's  five-point 
rating  system  (5  =  best  qualified:  0  =  unquali- 
fied). OCR  selected  for  review  several  files  of 
Adlan  and  white  applicants  for  the  two  years 
In  question.  OCR  could  not  discern  a  consist- 
ent basis  for  the  admissions  decisions  nor 
could  it  conclude  that  the  Department  ad- 
hered to  its  stated  admissions  policies,  prac- 
tices and  criteria  in  making  its  admissions 
decisions. 

The  file  review  revealed  that  the  Mathe- 
matics Department  deviated  from  its  initial 
evaluation  rating  system  when  deciding 
whether  an  applicant  was  to  be  admitted. 
This  deviation  occurred  most  often  to  the 
disadvantage  of  Asian  applicants.  As  ex- 
plained by  representatives  of  the  Mathe- 
matics Department,  an  evaluation  rating  of 
3.0  or  above  meant  that  an  applicant  should 
be  admitted  into  the  program.  In  1987,  three 
white  applicants  were  accepted  with  an  eval- 
uation less  than  3.0:  no  Asian  applicant  was 
admitted.  Yet,  three  of  the  Asian  applicants 
rejected  were  rated  between  2.9  and  3.0,  and 
a  total  of  six  Asian  applicants  were  rated  the 
same  as  or  better  than  the  lowest  rated  of 
the  admitted  white  applicants.  For  Fall  1988, 
six  white  applicants  were  accepted  with  less 
than  a  3.0,  while  one  Asian  applicant  was  ac- 
cepted with  less  than  a  3.0.  OCR  found  that 
out  of  112  white  applicants,  5  were  denied  ad- 
mission with  a  3.0  or  above  and  6  out  of  27 
Asian  applicants  similarly  were  denied  ad- 
mission. Thus  the  deviation  from  the  stated 
rating  system  appeared  to  disadvantaged 
Asian  applicants  more  frequently  than  white 
applicants. 

At  this  stage  in  the  investigation  of  the 
Mathematics  Department,  the  evidence 
showed  a  statistically  significant  disparity 
in  the  rates  of  admission  on  the  basis  of  race, 
an  apparent  inconsistency  as  to  how  Asian 
and  white  applicants  who  received  the  same 
.  evaluation  ratings  were  treated  and  insuffi- 
cient information  to  suggest  a  nondiscrim- 
inatory basis  for  this  apparent  pattern. 
Therefore  we  sought  to  obtain  more  informa- 
tion from  the  Department  that  might  dispel 
the  discriminatory  implications  of  the  infor- 
mation collected  by  OCR.  We  submitted  the 
names  of  24  white  applicants  and  15  Asians 
for  further  explanation  by  the  Department. 
Most  of  the  white  applicants  had  been  ac- 
cepted for  admission  to  the  Department. 
Most  of  the  Asian  applicants  had  been  denied 
admission.  These  39  persons  had  received  rat- 
ings within  the  same  general  range. 

In  response  to  a  request  for  an  explanation 
concerning  39  of  its  admissions  decisions  for 
Fall  1988  and  1987,  the  written  sutement  pre- 
pared by  the  Department  provided  reasons 
for  34  of  the  decisions.^  The  reasons  provided 
by  the  Department  explained  these  decisions 
based  on  the  application  of  the  Department's 
stated  criteria.  However,  for  several  cases, 
the  Department  provided  explanations  for  its 


'  At  the  time  of  the  reply,  the  files  of  three  Asian 
applicants  were  missing.  These  files  were  subse- 
quently located.  One  Asian  and  one  white  applicant 
proved  inappropriate  for  consideration.  The  Asian 
was  a  foreign  student.  The  white  candidate  was.  In 
fact.  Hispanic. 
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decisions  that  took  into  account  factors  that 
did  not  appear  in  the  admissions  criteria  as 
explained  by  the  Department  to  OCR  up  to 
that  point  in  the  investigation.  Two  of  the 
main  reasons  provided  by  the  Department  to 
explain  the  admission  decisions  were  related 
to  financial  support.  One  reason  specifically 
concerned  the  ability  of  an  applicant  to  sup- 
port her/himself  through  graduate  school  and 
the  other  concerned  the  state  residency  sta- 
tus of  an  applicant. 

After  reviewing  the  rationale  provided  by 
the  Mathematics  Department  for  its  treat- 
ment of  the  34  applicants,  OCR  was  con- 
vinced that  the  justification  for  some  per- 
sons was  nondiscriminatory.  But.  as  to 
Asians  as  a  class,  the  rationale  was  not  suffi- 
cient to  dispel  the  discriminatory  implica- 
tion of  the  previously  identified  statistical 
pattern  and  examples  of  inconsistent  treat- 
ment. The  Department's  rationale  was  not 
sufficient  because  some  of  the  criteria  used 
appeared  to  be  developed  after  the  admis- 
sions decisions  were  made,  were  not  inter- 
nally consistent  or  logical,  and  were  not  ap- 
plied evenly  to  Asian  and  white  applicants. 
Most  significantly,  the  two  factors  cited  by 
the  Department  (support  and  state  of  resi- 
dence) appeared  to  be  used  only  as  a  boost 
for  white  applicants  and  not  for  Asians. 
Thus,  several  Asians,  who  were  California 
residents,  were  denied  admission  even 
tnough  they  were  as  qualified  as  admitted 
white  applicants. 

In  a  meeting  of  September  U.  1990.  the  De- 
partment repudiated  its  own  written  ration- 
ale for  the  34  admissions  decisions  and  pro- 
vided what  was.  to  a  significant  degree,  a 
new  rationale  which  expanded  the  admis- 
sions criteria  initially  submitted  by  the  De- 
partment. At  the  meeting.  UCLA  asserted 
that  the  Vice-Chair  of  the  Department  made 
the  decision  to  admit  or  reject  an  applicant 
independent  of  the  evaluations  of  his  col- 
leagues and  that  the  Department  preferred 
individuals  who  stated  an  interest  in  applied 
mathematics  as  it  was  easier  to  obtain  finan- 
cial support  for  such  persons.  Several  of  the 
additional  factors  explained  to  OCR  were 
that  applicants  to  the  statistics  program 
were  admitted  under  entirely  separate  cri- 
teria, that  females  received  a  limited 
"boost,"  that  the  standards  for  admitting 
Masters  applicants  were  lower  than  the 
standards  for  Ph.D.  candidates,  and  that  per- 
sons employed  by  certain  local  defense  con- 
tractors were  admitted  almost  automati- 
cally. 

OCR  found  that  within  the  admissions 
process  there  was  a  critical  area  where  the 
greatest  degree  of  discretion  existed.  This 
area  was  defined  by  students  who  received 
evaluation  scores  somewhat  above  or  below 
3.0.  It  was  in  this  area  that  certain  special 
factors  such  as  field  of  Interest  and  gender 
had  their  greatest  effect.  However,  our  exam- 
ination of  the  files  revealed  that  these  fac- 
tors were  not  evenly  applied  on  the  basis  of 
race.  For  example,  there  were  multiple  in- 
stances of  white  females  within  this  critical 
area  receiving  a  gender-based  boost.  How- 
ever, similarly-situated  Asian  females  did 
not  receive  the  same  degree  of  enhancement. 
Another  example  concerns  the  degree  to 
which  a  stated  interest  in  applied  mathe- 
matics enhanced  an  applicant's  competitive 
position.  White  applicants  interested  in  ap- 
plied mathematics  with  evaluation  scores  as 
low  as  2.43  were  admitted,  in  effect  jumping 
over  many  more  qualified  whites  and  Asians. 
However,  an  Asian  Interested  in  applied 
mathematics  with  a  comparable  evaluation 
score  was  not  similar  advanced. 

OCR  determined  that  the  Mathematics  De- 
partment deviated  from  its  originally  articu- 
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lated  process.  Thus,  not  all  the  admissions 
decisions  made  by  the  Department  were  ex- 
plained by  the  Department's  initial  descrip- 
tion. OCR  further  determined  that  the  devi- 
ation appeared  to  be  race-related.  The  De- 
partment provided  second  and  third  sets  of 
rationales  to  explain  an  apparent  inequity  in 
the  treatment  of  Asian  and  white  applicants. 
The  second  rationale  was  abandoned.  The 
third  rationale  was  not  adequate  to  fully  ex- 
plain all  the  apparent  inequities.  Accepting 
this  rationale  as  the  basis  for  the  Mathe- 
matics Department's  decision,  OCR  has  iden- 
tified five  rejected  Asian  applicants  who.  If 
provided  equal  treatment,  should  have  been 
accepted.  Therefore,  OCR  finds  that  UCLA 
has  discriminated  against  Asian  applicants 
in  violation  of  Title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964. 

VOLUNTARY  COMPLIANCE 

During  the  week  of  September  10,  1990.  I 
communicated  with  the  Vice  Chancellor  for 
Student  Affairs,  Winston  C.  Doby,  concern- 
ing voluntary  resolution  of  this  matter.  He 
was  advised  of  OCR's  anticipated  findings  as 
well  as  proposed  terms  of  settlement.  During 
the  week  of  September  17,  Vice  Chancellor 
Doby  explsdned  to  me  that  UCLA  would  not 
enter  into  a  voluntary  compliance  agree- 
ment of  the  nature  proposed  by  OCR.  There- 
fore, this  matter  remains  unresolved. 

OCR  ENFORCEMENT  AUTHORm' 

OCR  Is  required  by  Title  VI  to  resolve  this 
matter  promptly.  OCR  remains  prepared  to 
discuss  with  UCLA  any  proposals  for  reme- 
dial action  in  this  matter.  However,  if  a  vol- 
untary settlement  agreement  cannot  be 
reached  in  the  very  near  future,  It  is  my  ob- 
ligation to  recommend  to  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retary for  Civil  Rights  that  an  enforcement 
proceeding  be  commenced. 

OCR  wishes  to  advise  you  that  when  viola- 
tions of  Title  VI  are  established,  the  imple- 
menting regulation  authorizes  this  agency  to 
seek  an  order  terminating  the  Federal  finan- 
cial assistance  received  by  UCLA  or  to  ob- 
tain compliance  through  "other  means  au- 
thorized by  law,"  which  include  possible  re- 
ferral of  the  matter  to  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Justice. 

The  procedures  employed  for  a  termination 
of  Federal  financial  assistance  are  described 
In  34  C.F.R.  S§100.8-.11  and  34  C.F.R.  Part  101. 
In  general,  the  procedures  call  for  notice  and 
an  administrative  hearing  with  certain  ap- 
peal rights,  including  judicial  review,  as  pro- 
vided for  in  Section  603  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964. 

This  Letter  of  Findings  Is  not  Intended  nor 
should  it  be  construed  to  cover  any  Issues  of 
compliance  with  Title  VI  that  may  exist  but 
are  not  specifically  discussed  herein.  Under 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Act,  it  may  be 
necessary  to  release  this  document  and  re- 
lated correspondence  and  records  upon  re- 
quest. In  the  event  OCR  receives  such  a  re- 
quest, it  will  protect,  to  the  extent  provided 
by  law.  other  personal  information  which.  If 
released,  would  constitute  an  unwarranted 
invasion  of  privacy. 

If  you  have  any  questions  regarding  these 
findings,  please  contact  me  at  (415)  556-7000. 
Sincerely, 

John  E.  Palomino. 
Regional  Civil  Rights  Director. 
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HONO  «NG  PETER  CHIMERA'S  15TH 
Y  SAR  AT  A  WAY  OUT,  INC. 


HON.  GARY  L  ACKERMAN 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  rfeE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday,  February  20. 1992 
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i  iCKERMAN.   Mr.   Speaker,   I   rise  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
Representatives,  a  very  special  oc- 
On  February  19,  1992,  A  Way  Out, 
drug-abuse  prevention  and  treatment 
in  Queens   County,   will   honor   its 
Peter  Chimera.  Founded  15  years 
^^r.  Chimera,  this  important  and  effec- 
prc  yam  has  grown  from  6  persons  to  a 
over  50  people.  These  dedicated  pro- 
fessions Is,  urxjer  the  guidarx:e  and  direction  of 
ChiKiera,  serve  to  help  people  who  were 
to  drugs  live  drug  free  and  production 


Chimera's  leadership  arxj  vision  have 
to  help  in  forming  national  and  state- 
associations  in  the  field.  He  is  an  active 
in  the  New  York  State  Association  of 
Abuse  Programs,  helped  fourxJ  and 
currently  acting  as  treasurer  of  the  Coalition 
Corfmunity  Services,  is  a  member  of  the 
for  Drug  Abuse  arxj  is  a  menr>ber  of 
Therapeutic  Communities  of  America. 

long  shown  his  untiring  devotion  to 
people  address  tfie   issues   in  their 
have  brought  them  to  drug  addiction, 
dedication,  and  inspiration 
our  respect  and  thanks.  He  is  one  of 
people  wfK>  affects  all  of  us  by  en- 
society  at  large  by  returning  our  lost 
to  us  as  drug-free  citizens — ready  to 

to  the  American  way  of  life, 
that  my  colleagues  recognize  the  im- 
work  of  this  remarkable  individual  and 
congrati  ilate  him  on  this  important  occasion. 
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A^IERICA  WEST  AND  FAIR 
COMPETITION 


N.  JOHN  J.  RHODES  m 

OF  ARIZONA 
HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
hursday.  February  20, 1992 

Mr.  FfrlGDES.  Mr.  Speaker  and  colleagues, 
two  pi&;es  of  legislation  currently  before  the 
Congre!  s  would  go  a  long  way  in  removing 
anticom  jetitive  barners  within  the  deregulated 
airline  ir  dustry,  and  assist  the  financial  viability 
of  the  s  nailer  airiines  struggling  to  compete.  It 
is  in  th€  country's  interest,  and  in  the  consum- 
er's ecc  nomic  interest,  tfiat  competition  in  the 
airline  ir  dustry  be  as  strong  as  possible.  It  will 
be  if  th  t  playing  field  is  fair.  Right  now.  It  is 
not 

One  bf  the  bills  is  H.R.  2037,  the  Airiine 
Compet  bon  and  Passenger  Protection  Act. 
This  leg  slation  addresses  several  anticompeti- 
tive con  ttraints  in  the  airiine  industry,  including 
pfoWerr  s  with  certain  computer  reservation 
systems ,  and  the  availability  of  and  access  to 
airport  i  tots.  The  ottier  bill,  H.R.  585,  would 
repeal  tie  so-called  Wright  amendnient  to 
allow  fill  and  direct  carrier  access  to  Love 
Fiekj  in  Texas.  These  and  other  barriers  to 
open  c(  mpetition  must  be  removed  to  allow 
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struggling  carriers  to  compete  fairiy  in  the  de- 
regulated airline  marketplace. 

Eariier  this  month,  Ed  Beauvais,  chairman 
arxj  CEO  of  America  West  Airiines,  based  in 
Phoenix,  AZ,  wrote  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
a  more  detailed  and  eloquent  exposition  of 
these  issues.  His  writing,  which  follows,  is  fur- 
ther testament  to  tfie  need  to  pass  legislation 
that  will  at  last  allow  fair  and  open  competition 
in  the  airline  industry  for  the  benefit  of  the 
traveling   public,   local   economies,   and   the 
thousands  of  jobs  the  industry  provides. 
[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Feb.  4.  1992] 
For  Competition  in  the  Air  Bring  Back 
Antitrust 
(By  Edward  R.  Beauvais) 

Last  week's  bankruptcy  of  Tran World  Air- 
lines demonstrates  the  equal  bankruptcy  of 
the  Reagan  and  Bush  administration's  relax- 
ation of  antitrust  laws,  particularly  for  com- 
mercial aviation.  The  policy  was  supposed  to 
promote  productivity  and  employment 
growth.  Instead  it  has  provided  fertile 
ground  for  the  formation  of  oligopolies  and 
even  monopolies. 

When  Congress  deregulated  the  airline  in- 
dustry in  1978.  it  permitted  the  23  U.S.  car- 
riers that  had  l)een  subject  to  the  previously 
existing  regulatory  regime  to  fly  wherever 
they  chose  and  to  price  however  they  liked. 
Within  six  years,  the  23  were  joined  by  three 
intrastate  airlines  and  14  startups  of  signifi- 
cant size.  The  industry  had  doubled  in  size  to 
40  carriers  and  had  created  250.000  jobs. 

Airline  deregulation  had  been  premised  on 
the  theory  that  significant  barriers  to  entry 
did  not  exist  in  the  industry  and  thus,  little 
or  no  government  involvement  was  required 
to  assure  a  competitive  environment.  Unfor- 
tunately, since  the  advent  of  deregulation, 
three  daunting  competitive  barriers  have 
emerged:  dominance  of  computer  reservation 
systems  by  the  very  largest  carriers,  fre- 
quent flyer  programs  and  unfair  allocation  of 
landing  rights  at  capacity-controlled  air- 
ports. 

The  adverse  competitive  effects  of  these 
barriers  were  exacerbated  in  the  mid-1980s 
when  the  airline  merger  and  acquisition 
binge  began.  (It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that 
every  merger  or  acquisition  presented  to  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Transportation  for  con- 
sideration during  this  period  was  approved.) 
These,  not  surprisingly,  produced  an  oligop- 
oly of  mega-carriers  in  the  U.S. 

The  result:  More  than  150.000  airline  indus- 
try employees  have  lost  their  jobs  since  1988. 
The  numl>er  of  airlines  in  operation  today 
has  dwindled  to  10  and  three  of  those  are  op- 
erating in  bankruptcy— including  ours.  Of 
the  14  airlines  that  have  started  up  since 
1978.  only  America  West  is  still  flying. 

The  comment  most  frequently  heard  from 
so-called  experts  is  that  it  would  be  OK  if  the 
industry  shrunk  to  just  three  airlines.  It 
would  still  be  competitive,  we  are  told.  Solid 
evidence  exists,  however,  that  the  three 
"chosen"  carriers  do  not  compete  vigorously 
with  each  other  even  today.  If  they  alone 
survive,  it  is  unreasonable  to  believe  that 
they  would  suddenly  become  more  competi- 
tive. 

No  airline  has  ceased  operation  believing 
that  it  had  a  great  or  promising  future.  They 
sold  out  or  threw  in  the  towel  because  they 
saw  the  light  at  the  end  of  the  tunnel,  and  it 
was  red;  they  would  never  be  able  to  compete 
in  a  marketplace  dominated  by  such  signifi- 
cant barriers. 

If  competitiveness  is  to  be  restored  to  the 
airline  industry,  federal  antitrust  laws  and 
certain  regulations  must  be  enforced  and 
several  immediate  actions  must  be  taken: 
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American  Airlines  and  United  Airlines,  the 
two  larger  carriers,  must  be  forced  to  divest 
their  computer  reservation  systems.  These 
systems  are  truly  the  800-pound  gorillas  of 
the  industry.  Between  70%  and  80%  of  all  air- 
line reservations  are  made  by  these  systems. 
Several  objective  studies  have  proven  con- 
clusively that  the  carriers  enjoy  a  huge  mar- 
ket share  and  economic  advantage  due  to 
their  ownership  of  the  reservation  systems. 

Airport  market  access,  which  was  the 
promise  of  the  Airline  Deregulation  Act. 
must  t)ecome  a  reality.  The  act  and  its  prom- 
ise wee  negated  because  economic  policy 
suddenly  allowed  the  existing  carriers  to 
own.  at  no  cost,  arrival  and  departure  slots 
at  capacity-constrained  airports  where  no 
new  operations  are  feasible  and  that  trade  at 
such  high  prices  that  only  the  mega-carriers 
can  afford  to  buy  them. 

Changes  must  be  made  in  the  frequent 
flyer  programs.  These  are  on  the  verge  of  be- 
coming serious  competitive  barriers  if  they 
have  not  already  achieved  such  status. 

The  Wright  Amendment,  which  established 
and  preserves  Southwest  Airlines  monopoly 
at  Dallas's  Love  Field,  must  be  rescinded  by 
Congress.  It's  a  flagrant  violation  of  all  free 
enterprise  fundamentals. 

The  success  of  the  U.S.  economy  is  in  large 
measure  the  result  of  the  willingness  of  the 
federal  government  to  assure  a  fully  func- 
tioning marketplace.  This  was  the  primary 
resson  that  the  antitrust  laws  were  estab- 
lished when  the  country  was  faced  with 
abuse  of  monopoly  power  in  the  1890s.  and 
that  regulation  followed  the  manipulation  of 
the  financial  markets  in  the  1920s. 

It  has  been  the  abandonment  of  that  role 
by  the  federal  government  over  the  past  15 
years  that  has  led  to  a  serious  deterioration 
in  the  quality  of  goods  and  services  produced 
in  the  U.S. 

If  this  situation  is  not  reversed,  key  indus- 
tries will  again  be  dominated  by  a  few  mo- 
nopolies. The  antitrust  laws  are  designed  to 
protect  the  competitive  integrity  of  every 
U.S.  industry.  They  remove  restraints  of 
trade  and  barriers  to  entry.  This  in  turn,  en- 
courages new  entries,  entrepreneurial  inno- 
vation and  the  creation  of  new  jobs. 

If  we  want  the  economy  to  recover,  we 
must  return  to  the  basics.  We  must  remove 
the  barriers  preventing  the  creation  of  new 
jobs. 


AZERBAIJANI  VIOLENCE  AGAINST 
ARMENIANS  HAS  ESCALATED 


HON.  WAYNE  OWENS 

OK  UTAH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  20. 1992 

Mr.  OWENS  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker,  Azer- 
baijani violence  against  Armenians  has  esca- 
lated. Yesterday,  Azeri  forces  launched  a  pro- 
longed missile  attack  against  Stepanakert,  the 
capital  city  of  Nagorno-Karabakh.  Firing  GRAD 
multiple  launch  rockets,  over  240  missiles 
rained  down  on  the  capital,  killing  more  than 
20  civilians,  wounding  many  more,  and  danv 
aging  government  buildings  and  civilian 
homes. 

Tragically,  the  escalation  of  the  violence  is 
hardly  a  surprise.  But  what  must  come  as  a 
surprise  to  the  innocent  targets  of  Azeri  ag- 
gression— ^the  men,  women,  and  children  of 
Nagorno-Karabakfi — the  United  States  has  de- 
cided to  establish  diplomatic  relations  with 
Azerbaijan. 
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The  State  Department  argues  that  by  estab- 
lishing diplomatic  relations  with  Azertiaijan,  tfie 
United  States  will  be  In  a  better  position  to  in- 
fluence Azeri  behavior. 

Some  influerx:e.  The  day  after  Azeri  forces 
intensify  their  indiscriminate  shelling  of  civilian 
targets,  Azert>aijan  is  rewarded  with  diplomatic 
ties  and  the  fiope  of  even  closer  relations  with 
Washington. 

Last  December,  Secretary  Baker  announced 
tough  conditions  for  recognition  and  diplomatic 
relations,  and  he  has  since  accepted  Azeri  as- 
surances. Azertiaijan  may  have  said  the  right 
words,  but  their  deeds  are  killing  people  and 
causing  hardship. 


SUPPORT  FOR  LEGISLATION  TO 
NAME  COURTHOUSE  IN  HONOR 
OF  PRESIDENT  RONALD  REAGAN 


HON.  RON  PACKARD 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  20. 1992 

Mr.  PACKARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  the  bill  introduced  by  my  colleague 
from  California,  Christopher  Cox,  which 
seeks  to  name  the  new  Orange  County  court- 
house in  honor  of  President  Ronald  Reagan. 

As  a  Representative  of  Orange  County,  and 
a  proud  American,  I  t)elieve  that  it  would  be  a 
tribute  to  both  Mr.  Reagan  as  well  as  the  resi- 
dents of  Orange  County  to  do  so. 

It  was  our  40th  President  who  proclaimed 
that; 

America  is  back,  a  giant,  powerful  in  its 
renewed  spirit,  its  growing  economy,  power- 
ful in  its  ability  to  defend  itself  and  secure 
the  peace,  and  powerful  in  its  ability  to  build 
a  new  future.  [This]  is  not  debatable. 

And  by  ushering  this  renewed  spirit.  Presi- 
dent Reagan  led  this  country  through  the  long- 
est period  of  peacetime  economic  expansion. 
This  is  a  fitting  salute  to  a  man  whose  vision 
and  convictions  changed  America's  course  for 
the  t)etter,  and  made  Americans  believe  in 
themselves  again. 

Reagan  reoriented  our  defense  policy  to  re- 
flect his  belief  that  peace  could  be  achieved 
through  strength.  The  fall  of  the  Beriin  Wall 
and  the  collapse  of  communism  in  the  former 
Soviet  Union  are  a  part  of  the  Reagan  legacy. 

Also  a  part  of  this  great  President's  legacy 
was  his  convkJtion  that  a  government  big 
enough  to  give  everything  to  you,  was  a  gov- 
ernment tjig  enough  to  take  everything  away. 
His  principles  were  economic  and  social  self- 
determination.  That  is  why  he  cut  personal  tax 
rates  by  25  percent;  to  restore  economic  free- 
dom to  the  families  of  America,  instead  of 
feeding  their  hard-earned  tax  dollars  to  that  In- 
satiat>le  beast,  the  Federal  Government. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this  meas- 
ure to  name  the  new  Orange  County  court- 
house after  one  of  our  greatest  Presidents: 
Ronakj  Reagan. 
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PODBERESKY  VERSUS  KIRWAN 


HON.  DANA  ROHRABACHER 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  20. 1992 

Mr.  ROHRABACHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Jan- 
uary 31,  1992,  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  Fourth  Circuit  issued  a  most  important  de- 
cision in  Podtieresky  versus  Kirwan,  a  case 
concerning  the  administration  by  the  University 
of  Maryland  at  College  Part<  of  a  program  of 
race  specific  scholarships.  The  circuit  court  re- 
versed and  remanded  a  Federal  district  court 
decision  allowing  the  race  specific  scholarship 
program  to  stand. 

The  circuit  court,  in  a  unanimous  decision, 
found  that  the  necessary  finding  of  current  ef- 
fects of  past  discrimination  had  not  been 
made  by  the  trial  court  nor  was  there  any  such 
evidence  in  the  appeals  record,  and  that  ab- 
sent such  evidence,  a  race  specific  scholar- 
ship program  violated  the  rights  of  the  plaintiff 
who  was  not  a  member  of  the  advantaged 
race. 

The  court  said:  "Accordingly,  we  hereby  re- 
verse the  grant  of  summary  judgment  and  re- 
mand this  action  to  the  district  court  for  a  de- 
termination as  to  the  present  effects  of  past 
discrimination  at  UMCP.  Should  no  further  evi- 
dence be  available  upon  remand,  summary 
judgment  for  appellant  would  be  appropriate." 

This  decision  is,  according  to  press  reports, 
the  first  time  a  circuit  court  has  decided  a 
case  concerning  the  constitutionality  of  race 
specific  scholarships.  It  is  a  signal  tfiat  race 
restricted  programs  are  not  to  be  allowed  un- 
less they  are  narrowly  tailored  to  remedy  spe- 
cific present  effects  of  past  discrimination. 

Although  this  case  involved  a  scholarship 
program,  it  has  significant  implications  for  race 
specific  admissions  programs.  Clearty  it  is  im- 
possible to  apply  this  standard  to  scholarships 
and  not  apply  it  to  college  and  university  ad- 
missions policies  and  practices. 

I  insert  at  this  point  in  the  RECORD  the  deci- 
sion of  the  U.S.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  Fourth  Circuit. 

[U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Fourth 

Circuit,  No.  91-2577) 

Decision 

(Daniel  J.   Podbereskv,   Plaintiff- Appellant, 

V.  William  E.  Kirwan.  President  of  the 

University  of  Maryland  at  College  Park; 

University  of  Maryland,  at  College  Park. 

Defendants- Appellees.  State  of  Ohio;  State 

OF  Idaho;  State  of  Illinois;  State  of 

South  Dakota;  State  of  Vermont,  State 

of    Virginia;    State   of    West   Virginia; 

NAACP  Legal  Defense  and  Education 

Fund,  Inc.  Amici  Curiae.) 

Appeal  from  the  United  States  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Maryland  at  Balti- 
more. J.  Frederick  Motz,  District  Judge. 
(CA-90-1685-JFM) 

Argued:  October  31.  1991. 

Decided:  January  31.  1992. 

Before  Widener  and  Hamilton,  Circuit 
Judges,  and  Restani.  Judge.  United  States 
Court  of  International  Trade,  sitting  by  des- 
ignation. 

Reversed  and  remanded  by  published  opin- 
ion. Judge  Restani  wrote  the  opinion,  in 
which  Judge  Widener  and  Judge  Hamilton 
joined. 

opinion 

Restanti.  Judge: 
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Appellant.  Daniel  J.  Podt>eresky.  appeals 
from  a  grant  of  summary  judgment  entered 
on  May  15.  1991.  Appellees  are  the  president 
of  the  University  of  Maryland  at  College 
Park  ("UMCP")  and  UMCP  itself,  which 
maintains  a  race-t>ased  scholarship  program 
from  which  appellant  was  excluded.  Appel- 
lant sued  for  injunctive,  declaratory  and 
compensatory  relief  alleging  violations  of 
his  rights  under  the  Fourteenth  Amendment 
and  42  U.S.C.  §§1981.  1983  and  2000d  et  seg. 
Background 

Appellant  is  a  nineteen  year  old  Hispanic 
male  who  was  admitted  to  UMCP  in  the  fall 
of  1989.  As  an  applicant  to  UMCP.  appellant 
had  an  excellent  academic  record:  his  Scho- 
lastic Aptitude  Test  score  was  1340.  out  of  a 
possible  1600;  his  grade  point  average  as  cal- 
culated by  his  high  school  was  over  4.0  (as 
calculated  by  UMCP.  his  grade  point  average 
was  3.56).  and  he  actively  participated  in  sev- 
eral extracurricular  activities. 

Along  with  this  application  to  UMCP.  the 
appellant  requested  that  he  be  considered  for 
an  academic  scholarship.'  UMCP  maintains 
several  scholarship  programs,  one  of  which  Is 
the  Benjamin  Banneker  Scholarship  Pro- 
gram ("Banneker  Program"  or  "Banneker 
Scholarship"),  a  scholarship  program  not 
based  on  need,  under  which  a  minimum  of 
twenty  scholarships  are  awarded  each  year. 
UMCP  established  the  Banneker  Program  in 
1978;  however,  for  the  first  decade  of  its  ex- 
istence it  was  limited  in  scope.  Originally, 
the  program  provided  two-year  scholarships 
with  stipends  of  Jl.OOO  per  year.  In  approxi- 
mately 1985,  the  program  was  expanded  to 
four-year  scholarships.  In  1988.  the  amount 
of  the  scholarship  was  Increased  to  full  in- 
state tuition  or  cost-of-state  tuition,  plus 
room,  board  and  mandatory  fees,  worth  in 
excess  of  $33,500  over  the  four  years. 

At  the  time  appellant  applied  for  the 
Banneker  Scholarship,  the  minimum  re- 
quirements for  further  consideration  under 
the  Banneker  Program  were  a  900  Scholastic 
Achievement  Test  score  and  a  3.0  grade  point 
average.  Only  students  of  African-American 
heritage  are  considered  for  the  Banneker 
Scholarship.^  Appellant's  credentials  exceed 
those  required  for  further  consideration 
under  the  Banneker  Program;  nevertheless, 
appellant  was  not  considered  for  this  schol- 
arship because  he  was  not  of  African-Amer- 
ican heritage. 

The  Banekker  Program  was  intended  as  a 
partial  remedy  for  past  discriminatory  ac- 


■  It  should  be  noted  that  the  race-based  classlflca- 
tion  at  Issue  relates  to  the  non-need-based  scholar- 
ship program  voluntarily  established  by  appellee. 
Thus,  this  situation  Is  dlstlng-uishable  from  Ai/ers  v. 
A'lain.  914  F.2d  678  (5lh  Clr.  1990)  itn  banc),  cert, 
granted  sub  nam.  United  States  v.  Mabi.s.  Ill  S.Ct.  1579 
(1991).  in  which  black  citizens  sougtit  mandatory 
remedies  ror  allegred  vestiges  of  prior  discrimination 
in  various  components  of  higher  education  In  Mis- 
sissippi Including  "Student  admissions  standards 
and  enrollment,  university  staff  composition.  Insti- 
tutional mission,  provision  and  maintenance  facili- 
ties, allocation  of  financial  resources,  currlcular  of- 
ferings and  placement  of  programs,  operations  of 
branch  programs,  allocation  of  land  grant  functions, 
and  the  composition  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  and  ita 
staff."  Id.  at  678. 

^Applicants  not  meeting  this  last  criterion  are 
still  eligible  to  compete  for  the  other  merit-based, 
academic  scholarship,  the  Francis  Scott  Key  Schol- 
ar Program  ("Key  Program").  The  Key  Program 
provides  benefits  identical  to  those  given  under  the 
Banneker  Program  to  approximately  53  students.  In 
order  to  be  considered  further  under  the  Key  Pro- 
gram, an  applicant  must  have  a  "predictive  index" 
of  60.  This  index  is  calculated  by  reference  to  the 
Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  score  and  grade  point  aver- 
age. Appellant's  predictive  index  was  59;  therefore, 
he  was  not  entitled  to  further  consideration  for  a 
Key  scholau-ship. 
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tlon  tk  the  State  of  Maryland.  For  many 
years  ^he  State  of  Maryland  maintained  a 
systen  of  higher  education  consisting  of  sei>- 
arate  i  aclally-segregated  institutions.^*  After 
Brown  v.  Board  of  Education,  347  U.S.  483 
(1954),  iJongress  enacted  Title  VI  of  the  Civil 
Rlght^Act  of  1964  which  forbids  federal  fund 
from  discriminating  in  any  man- 
the  basis  of  race,  color,  or  national 
42  U.S.C.  S2000d  et  seq.  (1964).  In  1969. 
for  Civil  Rights  ("(X^R")  of  the  De- 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
Department  of  Education)  notified 
that  its  higher  education  system 
segregated  In  violation  of  Title  VI. 
is  unable  to  obtain  compliance  with 
It  is  authorized  to  initiate  formal 
proceedings  against  the  of- 
institution.  (X?R  has  never  initiated 
proceedings  against  UMCP. 

1969  and  1974,  Maryland  submitted 

lesegregation  plans  to  OCR.  After  re- 

the  first  two,  OCR  accepted  the  third 

1974.  In  1975.  the  Acting  Director  of 

i(formed  the  state  that  it  was  still  in 

of  Title  VI.  In  1978.  OCR  published 

gildelines  which  set  forth  criteria  re- 

for  preparation  of  acceptable  plans  for 

s^^ondary  public  education. 

,  Maryland  adopted  the  Equal  Edu- 
Opportunlty  Plan  for  1980-1985 
Plan"),  in  which  it  attempted  to 
requirements  of  the  1978  guidelines. 
l£tO-85  Plan  contained  many  goals,  one 
was  a  freshmen  class  at  UMCP  that 
between  ten  to  twelve  percent  black 
by  the  year  1985.  The  Banneker  Pro- 
not  mentioned  in  this  plan.  In  May 
UMCP  specifically  mentioned  the 
Program  to  OCR  when  it  submit- 
•'Black  Undergraduate  Recruitment 
In  June  1985.  the  State  adopted 
n  to  Assure  Equal  Post  Secondary 
Opportunity  1985-89  (■1985-89 
In  this  plan.  Maryland  established  a 
fourteen  percent  black  freshmen  at 
by  the  year  1969.  No  mention  was 
the  Banneker  Program, 
comments  to  the  1965-89  Plan,  OCR 
;hat  UMCP  presented  "a  detailed  dis- 
of  recruitment  measures  which  in- 
Istings  of  recruitment  tools,  outreach 
stratei  les.  on-campus  programs,  summer 
progra  ns.  activities  to  attract  prospective 
black  applicants,  recruitment  visitors  and 
follow  up  procedures."  Appendix  ("App.")  at 
310.  (X  R.  however,  did  not  directly  acknowl- 
edge t  le  Banneker  Program.  In  1987,  UMCP 
submli  ted  a  revised  "Black  Undergraduate 
Recrui  ;ment  Program"  in  which  it  listed  the 
Banneier  Program  as  an  example  of  the  ex- 
merlt-based  financial  aid  for  minor- 
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is  currently  visiting  public  institu- 

f  post  secondary  education  to  deter- 

he  progress  made  under  the  1985-89 

ilaryland  states  that  it  will  continue 

the  goals  set  forth  In  the  1985-89 

I  ntil  a  new  one  is  developed.  Accord- 

UMCP  plans  to  continue  offering  the 

Banne^r  scholarships  to  black  freshmen. 

Discussion 


eview  a  decision  granting  summary 
nt  de  novo.  See  e.g.  Miller  v.  Federal 
Ins.  Corp.,  906  F.2d  972.  974  (4th  Cir. 


We 

judgm 
DeposI :, 
1990) 

The  jtrial  court  correctly  found  that  the 
Banne  :er  Program  should  be  examined  in 
light  I  f  the  equal  protection  clause  of  the 


Spec  rically.  black  residents  of  Maryland  were 
limited  U)  attending  one  or  the  four  black  colleges" 
In  tbe  state:  Bowie  State.  Coppin  State.  Morgan 
State.  Ifvi  University  of  Maryland  Eastern  Shore. 
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Fourteenth  Amendment  and  subjected  to  a 
strict  scrutiny  test.  To  survive  strict  scru- 
tiny, as  the  trial  judge  noted,  an  affirmative 
action  plan  must  serve  "a  compelling  gov- 
ernmental interest"  and  be  "narrowly  tai- 
lored to  the  achievement  of  that  goal."  App. 
at  158  (citing  Wygant  v.  Jackson  Bd.  of 
Educ,  476  U.S.  267.  274  (Powell,  J.)  (1986)). 

In  Wygant,  the  Supreme  Court  held  that 
"societal  discrimination"  was  a  concept  too 
amorphous  in  nature  to  supply  the  justifica- 
tion for  a  race-conscious  classification.  Id.  at 
276  (plurality  opinion).  Because  of  the  danger 
of  stigmatic  harm,  classifications  based  on 
race;  understandably,  must  be  reserved  for 
remedial  settings.  City  of  Richmond  v.  J. A. 
Croson  Co.,  488  U.A.  469.  493-94  (1989). 

At  issue  in  Croson  was  a  plan  adopted  by 
the  City  of  Richmond  requiring  general  con- 
tractors who  were  awarded  city  construction 
contracts  to  subcontract  at  least  thirty  per- 
cent of  the  total  dollar  amount  of  each  sub- 
contract to  a  "Minority  Business  Enter- 
prise." a  business  at  least  fifty-one  percent 
owned  and  controlled  by  individuals  of  cer- 
tain specified  racial  and  ethnic  minorities. 
The  Court  found  that  the  city  had  failed  to 
demonstrate  a  compelling  governmental  in- 
terest which  justified  the  plan.  Id.  at  505. 
Finding  it  significant  that  the  city  was  un- 
able to  point  to  any  identified  discrimina- 
tion in  the  Richmond  construction  industry, 
the  Court  rejected  Richmond's  claim  that 
past  discrimination  could  justify  racial  set- 
asides.  Id.  at  505-06.  The  Court  emphasized 
that  Richmond  must  have  a  "strong  basis  in 
evidence  for  its  conclusion  that  remedial  ac- 
tion .  .  .  [is]  necessary."  Id.  at  500  (quoting 
Wvpant.  476  U.S.  at  277). 

Classification  based  upon  race  must  be  jus- 
tified by  specific  judicial,  legislative,  or  ad- 
ministrative findings  of  past  discrimination. 
Id.  at  497  (quoting  University  of  California  Re- 
gents V.  Bakke.  438  U.S.  265.  307  (1978)).  It  is 
the  state  that  must  show  the  existence  of 
prior  discrimination,  and  a  strong  evi- 
dentiary basis  for  concluding  that  remedial 
action  is  necessary.  Id.  at  500. 

The  district  court  stated  that  "[t]he 
question  .  .  .  [is]  whether  UMCP  has  dem- 
onstrated with  sufficient  particularity  that 
it  has  a  history  of  racial  discrimination 
which  can  justify  the  Banneker  Program's 
existence."  App.  at  160.  In  answering  this 
question,  the  court  found  OCR's  administra- 
tive "findings"  concerning  the  noncompli- 
ance of  Maryland  with  Title  VI  dem- 
onstrated past  discrimination. <  The  court  re- 
jected apr'^llant's  view  that  a  formal  court 
or  administrative  agency  finding  of 
noncomplinace  was  necessary  in  order  to  sat- 
isfy the  evidentiary  standard  in  Croson,  488 
U.S.  469,  finding  that  Crosons  "strong  basis 
in  evidence"  was  satisfied  in  this  case.' 


February  20,  1992 
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Mn  the  amicus  brief  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  et  al..  It 
Is  argued  that  a  stale  has  a  compelling  Interest  in 
the  promotion  of  racial  diversity  that  would  support 
the  Benneker  Program.  The  district  court  did  not 
cite  the  need  for  diversity  as  a  basis  for  this  pro- 
gram, and  It  does  not  appear  that  UMCP  established 
the  Banneker  Program  with  this  goal  In  mind.  More- 
over. In  Universttn  of  California  Regents  v.  Bakke.  438 
U.S.  265  (1978).  the  Court  stated  that 

•The  diversity  that  furthers  a  compelling  state  In- 
terest encompasses  a  far  broader  array  of  qualifica- 
tions and  characteristics  of  which  racial  or  ethnic 
origin  Is  but  a  single  though  important  element. 
Pettloner's  special  admissions  program  [a  set-aside 
number  of  places  for  certain  minorities],  focused 
solely  on  ethnic  diversity,  would  hinder  rather  than 
further  attainment  of  genuine  diversity." 

Id.  at  315  (emphasis  in  original).  In  this  case,  the 
scholarship  funds  are  set  aside  for  black  students 
only  and  ethnic  diversity  does  not  appear  to  be  the 
real  Interest  behind  the  program. 

'Stating  that  ii]f  ever  there  was  an  administra- 
tive record  demonstrating  past  discrimination,  this 


Once  a  court  has  determined  that  a  state 
has  proceeded  upon  strong  evidence  of  dis- 
crimination in  other  than  the  immediate 
past,  the  inquiry  Into  the  legitimacy  of  a 
race-based  classification  turns  to  the  state's 
basis  for  finding  continuing  effects  of  such 
past  discrimination.  In  Bakke,  a  case  Involv- 
ing explicit  racial  classifications  in  the  ad- 
missions process  of  a  graduate  school,  the 
Supreme  Court  stated  that  "[t]he  State  cer- 
tainly has  a  legitimate  and  substantial  in- 
terest in  ameliorating,  or  eliminating  where 
feasible,  the  disabling  effects  of  identified  dis- 
crimination." Bakke,  438  U.S.  at  307  (empha- 
sis added).  By  focusing  the  inquiry  on  the 
present-day  effects,  the  Court  limited  the 
race-based  action  to  redressing  the  present 
continuing  manifestations  of  past  discrimi- 
nation. In  Wygant,  the  Court  continued  to 
emphasize  that  the  legitimate  objective  be- 
hind such  affirmative  action  policies  is  to 
remedy  "the  present  effects  of  past  discrimi- 
nation. "  Wygant,  476  U.S.  at  280  (emphasis 
added )( quoting  Fullilove  v.  Klutznick.  448  U.S. 
448,  480  (1980)  (opinion  of  Burger,  C.J.)). 

In  Croson.  the  Court  stated  that  "if  the 
city  could  show  that  it  had  essentially  be- 
come a  "passive  participant"  In  a  system  of 
racial  exclusion  practiced  by  elements  of  the 
local  construction  industry,  we  think  it 
clear  that  the  city  could  take  affirmative 
steps  to  dismantle  such  a  system."  Croson. 
488  U.S.  at  492.  Thus,  Croson  Indicates  that 
race-based  action  may  be  legitimate  govern- 
mental action  If  it  is  designed  to  "disman- 
tle" or  remedy  discriminatory  aspects  of  a 
system.  The  Court  obviously  intended  that 
for  a  program  to  withstand  scrutiny,  there 
must  be  some  discriminatory  effect  which 
could  be  the  subject  of  present  remediation. 

Although  it  recognized  that  the  program 
could  not  withstand  scrutiny  unless  the 
state  could  cite  present  effects  of  past  dis- 
crimination, the  district  court  wavered  at 
this  point.  The  court  began  Its  analysis  of 
present  effects  by  observing  that  there  was 
"some  evidence"  that  there  were  no  present 
effects  of  past  Title  VI  violations  at  UMCP. 
Specifically,  the  court  noted  that  in  1989, 
UMCP  exceeded  its  goal  for  recruiting  black 
freshmen,  and  nearly  met  its  goal  for  reten- 
tion of  black  undergraduates.  The  record  be- 
fore this  court  indicates  that  during  the  aca- 
demic years  1989  and  1990,  more  than  fifteen 
percent  of  the  incoming  freshmen  class  was 
black. 

Moreover,  the  court  observed  that  the 
President  of  UMCP  testified  that,  with  re- 
gard to  admission  and  financial  aid,  UMCP 
had  not  discriminated  against  blacks  for 
many  years.  Although  the  President  of 
UMCP  referred  to  the  "lingering  effects  of 
historic  discrimination"  in  his  deposition, 
app.  at  453,  he  did  not  explain  what  he 
meant.  As  indicated  In  Croson.  general  soci- 
etal harm  is  insufficient. 

The  district  court  concluded  that  the  ef- 
fects of  longstanding  discrimination  were  so 
pervasive  that  it  was  "premature  to  find 
that  there  are  no  present  effects  of  past  dis- 
crimination at  the  Institution."  Id.  at  167A. 
Later,  the  district  court  referred  to  the 
"now-dormant  specter  of  past  discrimina- 
tion," Id.  Based  upon  this  language.  It  ap- 


is it."  app.  at  161A.  the  court  found  that  OCR's  find- 
ings, together  with  continuing  OCR  review  of 
UMCP's  desegregation  efforts,  were  sufficient  to 
demonstrate  a  past  history  of  discrimination.  The 
court  stated  that  even  If  no  federal  officer  knew 
about  or  approved  of  the  Banneker  Program,  it  was 
■  largely  irrelevant  "  The  court  went  on  to  find  how- 
ever, that  the  fact  that  OCR  reviewed  and  revised 
the  recruitment  plan  submitted  by  UMCP  Indicated 
that  (X;R  knew  about  the  Banneker  Program 


pears  that  the  district  court,  although  rec- 
ognizing the  need  to  Identify  some  present 
effect  of  past  discrimination,  failed  to  make 
a  specific  finding  of  such  present  effect. 
Rather,  it  merely  found  that  it  would  be  pru- 
dent to  keep  the  race-exclusionary  scholar- 
ship in  place  at  least  until  OCR  concluded  its 
Investigation  of  UMCP.^  While  this  might  be 
perceived  as  fair  to  UMCP,  it  does  not  satisfy 
constitutional  standards.  As  indicated  ear- 
lier. In  order  to  justify  a  race-based  remedy 
in  a  case  where  identifiable  discrimination 
occurred  a  number  of  years  in  the  past,  a 
finding  of  such  past  discrimination  is  not 
sufficient.  There  must  be  some  present  effect 
of  this  past  discrimination  that  the  program 
Is  designed  to  redress. 

C«)7ic/usion 

In  determining  whether  a  voluntary  race- 
based  affirmative  action  program  withstands 
scrutiny,  one  cannot  simply  look  at  the 
numbers  reflecting  enrollment  of  black  stu- 
dents and  conclude  that  the  higher  edu- 
cational facilities  are  desegregated  and  race- 
neutral  or  vice  versa.  It  may  very  well  be. 
given  the  complexities  of  institutions  of 
higher  education  and  the  limited  record  on 
appeal,  that  information  exists  which  pro- 
vides evidence  of  present  effects  of  past  dis- 
crimination at  UMCP,  but  no  such  evidence 
was  brought  to  our  attention  nor  is  it  part  of 
the  record.  The  Supreme  Court  has  declared 
that  In  some  situations  the  State  may  enact 
a  race-exclusionary  remedy  in  an  attempt  to 
eliminate  the  effects  of  past  discrimination. 
The  proper  focus  at  this  stage  is  whether 
present  effects  of  past  discrimination  exist 
and  whether  the  remedy  is  a  narrowly  tai- 
lored response  to  such  effects.'' 

Judgment  for  appellees  must  be  based  on 
facts  which  show  that  vestiges  of  past  dis- 
crimination existed,  which  made  the  1988-90 
form  of  the  Banneker  Program  a  legitimate, 
constitutional  remedy  on  or  about  the  time 
appellant  was  denied  the  opportunity  to 
compete  for  the  scholarship.  Accordingly,  we 
hereby  reverse  the  grant  of  summary  judg- 
ment and  remand  this  action  to  the  district 
court  for  a  determination  as  to  the  present 
effects  of  past  discrimination  at  UMCP. 
Should  no  further  evidence  be  available  upon 
remand,  summary  judgment  for  appellant 
would  be  appropriate. 

Reversed  and  remanded. 


HONORING  RICHARD  PRUSS'  50TH 
BIRTHDAY  AND  25TH  YEAR  AT 
SAIMARITAN  VILLAGE 


HON.  GARY  L  ACKERMAN 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  "raE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  20. 1992 
Mr.  ACKERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  caH 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to  the  accon> 
plishments  of  a  truly  remarkable  person. 


"The  district  court  found  that  although  -an  in- 
definite program  would  violate  the  equal  protection 
clause  ...  at  least  until  OCR  has  determined  that 
UMCP  Is  in  compliance  with  Title  VI.  the  Banneker 
program's  continuing  existence  does  not  offend  the 
Constitution."  App.  at  169-70A. 

'On  appeal,  appellant  has  also  contended  that  the 
Banneker  Program  Is  now  narrowly  tailored  and 
that  he  Is  entitled  to  an  order  requiring  UMCP  to 
consider  him  for  a  Banneker  Scholarship.  The  pro- 
gram may  be  valuable  as  a  recruitment  tool,  but  the 
value  of  the  much-expanded  program  as  opposed  to 
the  program  In  Its  more  limited  form  or  other  non- 
race-based  remedies  is  not  clear.  Because  we  are  re- 
manding the  case  for  further  determination  we  do 
not  resolve  these  Issues  at  this  time. 
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Richard  Pruss  not  only  ttelieves  in  the  at)<llty 
of  people  to  overcome  the  obstacles  that  face 
them,  but  believes  he  has  found  ways  to  help 
people  accomplish  their  goals.  I  too  tielieve  he 
has. 

Richard  Pruss  is  the  vision  and  the  guiding 
force  behind  Samaritan  Village. 
Headquartered  in  my  district,  Samaritan  Vil- 
lage is  the  oldest  and  the  largest  residential 
substance  attuse  treatment  program  in 
Queens  County  and  the  third  largest  program 
in  the  United  States.  Yet  many  people  have 
not  heard  much  about  Samaritan  Village,  or 
about  Richard  Pruss.  Perhaps  that  Is  because 
Samaritan  Village  is  so  much  a  part  of  Richard 
Pruss  that  they  both  concentrate  more  on 
service  to  the  community  and  the  Nation  at 
large  than  on  self-aggrandizennent  or  public 
acknowledgement. 

Samaritan  Village  has  helped  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  people  to  live  drug-free  lives.  The 
therapeutic  community  concepts  tfnat  Richard 
Pruss  brought  to  and  helped  implement  at  Sa- 
maritan Village  allow  people  to  a(jdress  all  of 
the  issues  in  their  life  that  have  brought  them 
to  drug  addiction — ranging  from  childhood 
abuse  to  illiteracy  and  from  learning  disabilities 
to  poverty.  Most  of  the  people  who  have  en- 
tered Samaritan  Village  are  hard-core  drug 
abusers  who  lack  basic  educational  and  voca- 
tion skills  and  can't  function  within  society. 
Falling  tjetween  the  cracks,  they  fail  to  get  the 
support  and  directwn  they  need  from  family, 
friends  or  the  school  system,  and  so  they  end 
up  trying  to  escape  from  a  world  they  feel  they 
have  no  place  in.  They  end  up  drug  addk:ts — 
then  they  end  up  at  Samaritan  Village. 

The  family  of  Samaritan  Village  becomes  a 
second  family  that  stresses  honesty  and  con- 
frontation as  means  of  identifying  and  dealing 
with  the  issues  thiat  have  brought  people  to 
addiction.  After  months,  stretching  into  years, 
they  leave  Samaritan  Village  with  new  values; 
They're  willing  to  work  hard  arxj  earn  rrwney 
they  used  to  steal;  they're  ready  to  live  up  to 
responsibilities  they  used  to  disregard;  they're 
prepared  to  hold  a  job  and  contribute  to  soci- 
ety instead  of  tearing  away  at  the  fabric  of  our 
neighborhoods;  and  most  important  of  all — 
they're  ready  to  start  giving  back  to  the  com- 
munity that  fias  given  them  so  much. 

Samaritan  Village  works.  Their  war  on  drugs 
Is  waged  with  time-tested  principles  that  have 
been  proven  again  and  again  to  be  the  effec- 
tive way  to  change  the  course  of  addiction. 

It  works,  because  Richard  Pruss  believes 
that  people  have  the  capacity  to  change  their 
behavior/and  because  Richard  Pruss  empow- 
ers them  to  do  just  that.  He  is  a  tireless  advo- 
cate for  drug  abusers,  the  homeless,  people 
with  HIV  infections,  pregnant  women,  arid  chil- 
dren. He  has  appeared  numerous  times  in 
Washington  to  testify  as  an  expert  witness  be- 
fore our  congressional  committees  and  sub- 
committees. He  is  someone  we  call  upon 
when  we  need  help  in  krxjwing  how  to  ad- 
dress the  needs  of  the  people  of  this  Nation. 
He  is  someone  my  constituents  call  upon 
when  they  need  help  in  knowing  how  to  ad- 
dress the  needs  of  themselves,  or  people  In 
their  lives.  He  is  a  friend  to  us  all. 

This  is  not  a  role  he  is  unfamiliar  with.  Rich- 
ard Pruss  has  always  been  someone  to  turn 
to.  In  1962.  just  2  years  out  of  high  scfxx)). 
while  studying  at  the  Jewish  Theological  Semi- 
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nary,  he  was  asked  by  the  local  rabbi  in  his 
home  town  of  Mastk:  Beach  to  co-offk;iate  at 
high  txjly  day  servrces  with  him.  Shortly  there- 
after, when  the  town's  rabbi  left,  they  asked 
Richard  Pruss  to  become  their  rabbi.  He 
helped  to  see  that  the  temple  expanded  its 
ability  to  serve  the  needs  of  not  only  Jews,  but 
everyone  in  the  community  as  well. 

Three  years  later,  in  1965,  something  hap- 
pened ttiat  changed  not  only  Rchard  Prjss' 
life,  txit  thankfully,  served  to  change  the  lives 
of  countless  people  as  well.  Richard  Pruss 
heard  a  radio  report  about  a  drug  program  in 
Queens  that  was  trying  to  open  a  counseling 
program  but  was  t>eing  picketed  by  angry 
neighbors.  Alttrough  he  knew  nottiing  about 
the  program,  nothing  abcnA  drug  addition, 
arxj  certainly  had  nothir>g  in  the  way  of  spare 
time  to  offer,  he  decicjed  to  visit  tlie  program 
arxJ  see  if  lie  cx>uld  help  by  volunteering  some 
of  his  time. 

He  made  his  way  through  the  angry  crowd 
and  walked  inside  the  door  where  he  was  in- 
troduced to  the  two  directors  of  the  program. 
One  was  Father  Damian  Pitc:aithly,  an  Epis- 
copalic:n  priest  who  had  been  one  of  two  fel- 
low clergymen  to  attend  the  grourxj  breaking 
cerennony  for  the  addition  at  Pruss'  temple, 
the  other  was  Rabbi  Richard  Schachet,  whom 
Pruss  had  known  when  they  were  both  stu- 
dent rabbis  and  had  participated  in  several 
joint  projects  together.  It  was  an  unusual 
reacquainting  because  although  they  txith 
knew  Richard  Pruss,  neither  man  at  the  pro- 
gram ever  knew  that  tfie  other  one  did. 

Whatever  it  was  that  brought  Richard  Pruss 
to  that  program  that  day  and  whatever  it  was 
that  arranged  for  that  unexpected  reunion  also 
never  let  him  leave.  He  once  told  me  he  felt: 

There's  a  certain  almost  mystical  quality 
to  it^suddenly  meeting  two  men  I  hadn't 
seen  for  so  long  and  then  finding  them  work- 
ing together  to  help  young  people.  I  don't 
know  how  or  why  it  happened.  I  do  know 
that  my  career  choice  was  made  right  then 
and  there. 

In  addition  to  his  duties  for  his  congregation, 
Richard  Pruss  also  volunteered  at  the  program 
for  about  172  years.  He  saw  that  when  the 
shouting  was  over  arxJ  when  the  program  fi- 
nally opened,  many  of  the  same  people  he'd 
seen  outside  carrying  protest  signs  in  their 
hands  and  sfrauting  hate  from  ttieir  lips,  he 
now  saw  Inside  carrying  their  chlMren  in  their 
arms  and  crying  tears  from  their  eyes. 

During  his  first  few  years  with  the  program, 
he  offered  kids  caught  in  the  judk^ial  system 
an  option,  a  way  to  break  the  cycle  of  drugs, 
crime  and  despair.  He  offered  them  help. 
Richard  Pruss  worked  closely  with  judges, 
prosecutors  and  defense  attorneys  to  identify 
young  people  wfx)  might  be  better  served  by 
drug  treatment  than  by  prison.  Alrrxjst  30 
years  later.  Richiard  Pruss  still  believes  in  this 
concept  and  Samaritan  Village,  under  his  di- 
rection, participates  in  the  Brcxiklyn  District  At- 
torney's Drug  Treatment  Alternative  to  Prison 
Program  that  offers  second  felony  offenders  a 
drug-treatment  alternative. 

With  no  furxling.  only  volunteers  ar>d  do- 
nated supplies,  the  evening  program  limped 
along — doing  what  it  coukj  to  help.  When 
Rabbi  Schachet  was  asked  by  Governor 
Rockefeller  to  work  for  New  York  State  as  it 
t)egan  addressing  issues  of  drug  atxjse  in  the 
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19)0s,  Richard  Pruss  agreed  to  Isecome 

de  )Lity   administrator  and,   on  May  23, 

t  egan  his  paid  career  at  the  Samaritan 

Society,  as  it  was  called  then, 
ntroduction  to  the  field  came  the  next 
a  young  doctor   named   Mitchell 
Rosenthal  came  to  Samaritan  along  with  sev- 
eral ex  addicts  from  Synanon,  a  drug  atMJse 
treatment  program  from  the  west  coast.  For 
few  weeks,  he  virtually  lived  at  Phoe- 
Hoijse,  a  residential  therapeutic  community 
by  Dr.  Rosenthal.  He  saw  people  who 
never  cried  before,  cry  openly  as  they  re- 
on  their  lives  and  discussed  their  fu- 
lle  saw  group  therapy  sessions  where 
of  hostility  and  self-doubt  were  turned 
of  accomplishment  and  fierce  deter- 
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Named  about  methods  to  ct^nge  peo- 
v^lues  and  he  took  them  home  to  Sa- 
He  met  with  some  resistance,  Ixit 
his  tielief  tfiat  what  he  saw  was  the 
to  go.  He  also  knew  ttiat  It  had  to 
more  widely  available  if  lives  were 
be  saved.  He  hired  two  ex-drug  ad- 
had  graduated  from  Daytop  Village's 
program  and  began  to  nxxJel  treat- 
r^thods  after  ttK)se  in  use  at  Daytop. 
two  people  wtK)  had  tieen  working  at 
City's  Addition  Services  Agency, 
to  serve  as  counselors,  advisors, 
models  for  addicts  wishing  to  recover, 
eiening    program    and    day    treatment 
were  being  asked  to  do  the  impos- 
were  trying  to  cfiange  years  of 
<  nd  frustration  in  a  few  hours  a  week. 
,  if  it  were  to  make  a  difference, 
I  ave  to  change.  Richard  Pruss  knew  it 
out  to  see  tt\at  it  fiappened.  With  mod- 
from  New  York  State  and  New  York 
support  the  existing  day  arxj  evening 
he  enlisted  private  arxj  community 
to  help  him  accomplish  his  next  step, 
over  a  year  after  Pruss  started  work- 
Samaritan  opened  its  first  residential 
community    with     12    residents, 
that  time,  it  has  expanded  its  capacity 
ti  Ties  over.  Today  Samaritan  operates  6 
treatment  facilities  with  a  capacity 
800  beds.  In  1974,  Father  Pitcaithly 
and  Richard  Pruss  became  the  presi- 
Samarttan. 
1970s,  the  growth  of  Samaritan,  and 
iitire  field,  led  to  the  creation  of  Thera- 
( lommunities  of  America.  Developed  by 
O'Brien,  ttie  president  of  Daytop 
this   organization,    still    in    existence 
strove  to  enable   people   working   in 
:ic  communities  all  across  the  United 
[o  have  ways  to  exchange  treatment 
and  better  serve  their  neighbors. 
Pruss,  who  served  as  president  of  this 
from  1980  through  1984.  helped 
,  direct  and  shape  the  future  of  this 
nformation  resource. 
a(ldition.  in  1977,  Pruss  helped  to  form 
York  State  Association  of  Substance 
'rograms,  a  coalition  of  nrore  than  400 
and  treatment  providers  in  New 
serving  the  needs  of  tens  of  thou- 
if  drug  addicts  and  their  family  mem- 
well.   Currently  serving  his  second 
president  of  this  organization,  Pruss 
that  treatment  today,  in  1992,  must 
n<Jlude  education  and  counseling  for  the 
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family  members  of  those  in  treatment.  He 
wants  to  see  his  vision  of  therapeutic  commu- 
nity concepts  applied  to  the  community  at 
large. 

Richard  Pruss  helped  organize  and  led  the 
"City  of  the  Forgotten"  demonstration  in  the 
State  capital  of  Alt)any,  NY.  Thousands  of 
people  in  treatment,  their  family  members,  and 
drug  addiction  and  prevention  treatment  staff 
lived  in  the  State  Capitol  continuously  for  sev- 
eral weeks,  sleeping  outside  and  keeping  a 
constant  vigil — reminding  those  in  the  execu- 
tive and  legislative  branches  where  addicts 
came  from  and  would  return  to  if  funding  was 
eliminated.  It  was  during  this  time  that  pro- 
grams across  New  York  decided  to  organize 
the  New  York  regional  chapter  of  Therapeutic 
Communities  of  America.  Pruss  served  as  its 
president  from  1985  through  1989,  helping  to 
see  that  the  solutions  to  the  unique  issues  that 
arose  when  treating  addiction  in  New  York 
State  were  shared  with  colleagues  quickly. 

Richard  Pruss,  and  the  staff  at  Samaritan 
Village,  are  leaders  and  educators  in  the  field 
of  addiction  services,  sending  major  contin- 
gents of  published  speakers  to  the  World  Con- 
ference of  Therapeutic  Communities'  annual 
conferences. 

His  belief  in  the  free  flow  of  ideas  is  not  lim- 
ited to  addicts  in  therapy  groups,  he  has  trans- 
lated this  innportant  treatment  tenet  to  the  pro- 
fessionals wtK}  serve  the  addicted  population. 
He  has  ensured  that  the  latest  and  most  effec- 
tive treatment  and  prevention  methods  are  dis- 
cussed and  shared,  and  has  consistently  sup- 
ported any  and  all  organizations  that  seek  to 
promote  a  better  urxJerstanding  of  addiction. 
He  has  served  on  the  New  York  City  Board  of 
Education  Narcotics  Advisory  txjard,  the  Nar- 
cotrcs  Steering  Committee  of  the  Borough  of 
Queens,  the  Advisory  Committee  of  Com- 
prehensive Care  Systems  of  Greenwich 
House,  Inc.,  the  Governor's  Narcotics  Advisory 
Board,  and  the  National  Association  for  Public 
Continuing  and  Adult  Education. 

He  is  currently  a  memtjer  of  the  New  York 
State  Substance  Abuse  and  Addiction  Coun- 
selor Credentialing  Advisory  Board  and  the 
New  York  State  Alcohol,  Drug  Abuse,  and 
Mental  Health  Block  Grant  Advisory  Council. 

Richard  Pruss  is  an  active  txiard  member  of 
the  Legal  Action  Center,  an  invaluable  re- 
source used  by  myself  arxJ  many  of  my  col- 
leagues when  we  need  information  on  drug 
abuse  issues.  He  is  also  serving  as  the  treas- 
urer of  the  World  Federation  of  Therapeutic 
Communities.  In  addition,  he  is  president  of 
Project  Samaritan,  Inc.,  partners  in  H.E.L.P./ 
Project  Samaritan,  Inc.  (HELP/PSIj,  the 
world's  first  residential  health  care  facility  for 
substance  abusers  living  with  AIDS,  a  unique 
and  bold  experiment  where  nursing-hiome 
level  medical  care  is  provided  within  a  thera- 
peutic community  treatment  model.  Orvsite 
medical  care,  available  at  the  HELP/PSI  facil- 
ity out  of  necessity  is  also  available  at  all  of 
thie  Samaritan  Village  residential  facilities. 
Richard  Pruss  sees  to  that.  He  believes  that 
access  to  primary  health  care,  vocational  trairv 
ing.  education,  group  and  individual  counsel- 
ing arnj  a  wkje  range  of  other  services  are 
what  helps  the  dedcated  staff  of  Samaritan 
Village  help  their  neighbors.  He  must  tie  right, 
because  ifs  working.  And  it's  been  working  for 
the  25  years  he's  been  in  the  field  doing  it. 
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Richard  Pruss  has  been  honored  and  recog- 
nized for  his  tireless  service  many  times.  The 
New  York  Urtian  Coalition/New  York  State 
Substance  Abuse  Confererx:e  presented  him 
with  the  "Drug  Fighter  of  the  Year  Award"  in 
1984.  In  1985.  he  received  the  "Outstanding 
Service  to  the  FieW  of  Drug  Abuse"  award 
from  the  Ateohol  and  Drug  Problems  Associa- 
tion of  North  America.  In  1987,  the  Knights  of 
Pythias  recognized  his  dedication  to  helping 
others  with  their  "Distinguished  Service 
Award." 

It  is,  however,  the  honor  he  will  be  receiving 
this  year  that  seem  most  special  to  this  hum- 
ble man  who  does  not  strive  for  honor  at  all. 
The  Friends  of  Samaritan — parents,  chikJren, 
grandchildren,  spouses  and  friends  of  people 
in  and  graduated  from  treatment  at  Samaritan 
Village — will  honor  Richard  Pruss  for  his  lead- 
ership and  his  patient  nurturing  of  their  family 
members  arxl  of  the  rest  of  us  as  well.  He  will 
be  saluted  on  not  only  the  occasion  of  his 
25th  anniversary  at  Samaritan  Village,  but  his 
50th  birthday  as  well.  These  two  milestones 
could  not  go  unnoticed  by  his  peers,  by  Sa- 
maritan Village's  fine  staff,  or  by  ttiose  people 
he  believed  in  even  when  they  had  lost  their 
belief  in  themselves.  And  while  there  will  be 
many  commemorations  and  occasions  recall- 
ing his  achievement,  no  honor  will  be  as  spe- 
cial or  as  meaningful  to  him  as  the  knowledge 
that  everyday  tfiere  are  thousands  of  people 
alive  who  wouldn't  be  if  it  weren't  for  him  and 
every  day  there  are  thousands  of  people  not 
doing  drugs  wfio  never  thought  they  could  live 
without  them. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  rise  and  applaud  this  man  wfio 
wants  to  help  and  is  willing  to  roll  up  his 
sleeves  and  get  to  it. 


MAINTAINING  U.S.  AIR 
SUPERIORITY 


HON.  ROBERT  K.  DORNAN 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Thursday.  February  20.  1992 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues two  articles  that  appeared  side  by 
side  in  this  week's  Aviation  Week  &  Space 
Technology  concerning  the  growing  threat  to 
this  Nation's  superiority  in  the  skies. 

First,  I  would  like  to  highlight  am  article  enti- 
tled "Iran  Rebuilds  Air  Force  With  Russian  Air- 
craft." According  to  the  article,  Iran  has  re- 
cently purchased  20  Mig-29  Fulcrum  jet  fight- 
ers, as  well  as  Mig-31  Foxhound  interceptors 
and  Su-24  Fencer  attack  aircraft.  These  top- 
of-thie-line  aircraft,  along  with  the  approxi- 
mately 120  Soviet-made  aircraft  tfiat  were 
flown  to  Iran  from  Iraq  during  Desert  Storm, 
will  give  Iran  a  large  and  modern  Air  Force  ca- 
pable to  threatening  the  entire  Middle  East.,  as 
well  as  any  current  American  force  that  may 
deploy  to  the  region.  With  potential  adversar- 
ies such  as  Iraq  obtaining  highly  advanced  jet 
aircraft  in  large  quantities,  I  can  think  of  no 
better  reason  to  proceed  with  America's  next 
generation  air  superiority  fighter,  the  F-22 
Super  Star. 

The  F-22  will  be  the  F-15  Eagle  of  tomor- 
row, capable  of  fighting  and  defeating  the  best 
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aircraft  ttie  enemy  may  fly.  even  in  superior 
numbers.  The  F-22  will  improve  upon  the 
speed  and  agility  of  the  F-15  while  incorporat- 
ing the  latest  in  stealth  technology  to  evade 
enemy  radar  and  surface-to-air  missiles.  With- 
out the  F-22,  our  brave  pitots  will  be  forced  to 
fly  aircraft  that  at  tjest,  are  no  better  than  the 
most  advanced  enemy  fighter  and  at  worst, 
may  be  greatly  outnumbered. 

The  second  artk:le  I  would  like  to  highlight 
concerns  a  European  requirement  for  an  ad- 
vanced airlift  aircraft.  An  artist's  conception  of 
this  new  aircraft  t)ears  a  striking  resemblance 
to  our  own  new  airlifter,  the  C-1 7.  I  make  this 
point  because  as  we  wait  and  debate  the 
need  for  a  new  airlifter.  others  are  proceeding 
ahead  with  this  technology,  threatening  to 
leave  our  country,  always  a  leader  in  aero- 
space design,  well  behind. 

We  should  aggressively  proceed  fonAord 
with  tfie  C-1 7.  The  airiift  requirement  is  clear, 
and  the  solution  is  even  clearer,  and  that  solu- 
tion is  the  C-1 7.  If  we  miss  this  opportunity, 
others  are  more  than  adequately  prepared  to 
step  in  and  offer  alternative  designs. 

If  we  want  to  maintain  this  country's  superi- 
ority both  in  the  skies  and  in  the  aerospace  in- 
dustry, superiority  that  has  been  vital  to  our 
success  over  nearly  the  last  century,  we  must 
proceed  with  revolutionary  aerospace  pro- 
grams such  as  the  F-22  and  C-1 7. 


CONGRATULATIONS  TO  PORTS- 
MOUTH HIGH  SCHOOL  BOY'S  SOC- 
CER TEAM 


HON.  RONALD  K.  MACHTIEY 

OF  RHODE  ISLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  20. 1992 

Mr.  MACHTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today 
to  congratulate  the  Portsmouth  High  School 
boy's  soccer  team  on  winning  the  Rhode  Is- 
land State  Division  1-B  Soccer  Champion- 
ships. Portsmouth  last  won  the  Rhode  Island 
State  soccer  title  in  1978. 

Portsmouth  clirxihed  the  title  by  defeating 
Mount  Pleasant  High  School  in  a  suspenseful. 
shootout  overtime.  With  the  score  tied  at  the 
end  of  regulation  play,  the  teams  played  20 
minutes  of  scoreless  overtime.  Dunng  the  final 
shootout.  Portsmouth  outscored  Mount  Pleas- 
ant 4-3  to  secure  the  title. 

Portsmouth  finished  the  successful  season 
with  a  13-1-2  record  and  reached  the  State 
championships  by  defeating  North  Smithfield 
2-0  and  Central  Falls  1-0. 

Portsmouth  also  placed  five  players  on  the 
State  all  tournament  team.  Mike  Lynch.  Ryan 
Angel,  Shane  Rrchard,  Nk:k  Lauteri.  and  the 
tournament's  most  valuatile  player  Derek 
Lauteri. 

I  send  my  sincerest  congratulations  to  the 
entire  Portsrrwuth  soccer  team  and  Coach 
Steve  Stinton,  for  winning  the  Rhode  Island 
State  Division  1-B  Boy's  Soccer  Champion- 
ships. I  wish  you  all  the  best  in  your  future  en- 
deavors. 
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A  TRIBUTE  TO  LT.  WALTER  J. 
COLFER 
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HON.  JERRY  LEWIS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  20, 1992 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  bnng  to  your  attention  today  the 
fine  work  and  outstanding  service  of  Lt.  Walter 
J.  Golfer.  Lieutenant  Golfer  is  the  commander 
of  the  court  services  division  of  the  sheriffs 
department  in  San  Bernardino  County.  He  will 
be  recognized  for  his  many  years  of  putjiic 
service  and  dedication  to  the  community  at  a 
retirement  dinner  in  March. 

Walter  has  had  a  very  distinguished  career 
as  a  law  enforcement  officer.  He  Ijegan  this 
career  with  the  Illinois  State  Police,  5  years 
later  transferring  to  the  Chicago  Police  Depart- 
ment. In  1965.  Walter  moved  to  the  San 
Bernardino  County  Sfieriff's  Department  where 
he  has  heW  various  positions.  These  positions 
include  patrolman,  detective,  sergeant,  ser- 
geant/second-in-command of  the  Sheriff's 
Academy,  lieutenant,  executive  officer/second- 
in-command,  and  finally,  lieutenant-in-com- 
mand/court  services  division.  All  told,  he  has 
served  more  than  34  years  on  the  force. 

While  on  the  force,  Walter  tieaded  the  team 
that  founded  ttie  Officer's  Survival  Program 
and  he  also  founded  the  sheriffs  SWAT  team. 
For  his  devotion  and  exceptional  service  Wal- 
ter has  been  duly  rewarded.  He  was  given  the 
Medal  of  Valor  in  1963.  from  the  Illinois  State 
Police  in  Springfield.  The  Chicago  Police  De- 
partment awarded  him  a  Commendation  of 
Valor  in  1964  and,  from  the  San  Bernardino 
Sheriffs  Department,  fie  received  awards  of 
Meritorious  Service  and  Operations  Manual 
Development  and  Implementation. 

Besides  his  outstanding  career  achieve- 
ments. Walter  has  also  dedicated  himself  to 
helping  the  community  in  social  ways.  He  has 
played  an  active  role  in  American  Youth  Soc- 
cer Organization  [AYSO]  as  regional  commis- 
sioner, chief  referee,  and  staff  national  referee 
instructor.  Additionally,  he  has  functioned  for 
the  National  Collegiate  Athletic  Association/ 
California  Inter-Scholastic  Federation  as  tx)th 
a  college  and  high  school  level  official  and 
soccer  referee  assessor,  and  his  involvement 
in  the  U.S.  Soccer  Federation  dates  back 
many  years.  His  membership  in  the  Red 
Cross  is  not  only  as  a  CPR  and  first  aid  in- 
structor and  member  of  the  chapter  board  of 
directors  but  also  as  the  chairman  of  tfie  San 
Bernardino  County  Chapter.  For  the  United 
Way,  Walter  is  a  member  of  the  allocation  and 
evaluation  committee.  He  also  is  on  the  board 
of  directors  and  chairman  of  the  tward  of  trust- 
ees for  the  Bethlehem  House,  a  house  that 
runs  a  residential  domestic  violence  interven- 
tion program.  Finally.  Walter  is  on  the  board  of 
directors  for  the  Volunteer  Center  of  the  Inland 
Empire. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  you  join  me.  our 
colleagues,  friends,  and  family  in  recognizing 
the  many  contributions  of  an  extraordinary 
man,  Walter  J.  Colter.  Walter's  dedication  and 
many  years  of  service  to  the  community  are 
certainly  worthy  of  recognition  by  the  House 
today. 


TRIBUTE  TO  CAPT.  ARTHUR  D. 
CLARK 


HON.  ROBERT  L  ANDREWS 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  Februdry  20. 1992 

Mr.  ANDREWS  Of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, later  this  month  Capt.  Arthur  D.  Clark  of 
the  U.S.  Navy  will  be  retiring.  Since  June 
1 988,  Captain  Clark  has  served  our  Nation  by 
running  the  Philadelphia  Naval  Shipyard,  and 
by  making  it  the  most  efficient  public  shipyard 
in  the  country.  As  a  tribute  to  this  fine  Amer- 
ican, I  am  submitting  for  the  Record  his  txog- 
raphy. 

Capt.  Arthur  D.  Clark.  U.S.  Navy 

Born  In  Yonkers,  New  York  on  April  20. 
1941,  Captain  Arthur  D.  Clark  was  raised  in 
Catonsville,  Maryland  and  is  a  1963  graduate 
of  the  U.S.  Naval  Academy  in  Annapolis. 

Captain  Clark  took  over  the  helm  of  the 
Philadelphia  Naval  Shipyard  on  June  18.  1988 
with  a  backpx)und  truly  suited  for  his  new 
command. 

His  first  tour  as  a  Naval  Officer  took  him 
to  the  USS  J.  R.  PIERCE  (DD  753)  where  he 
worked  in  main  propulsion  and  dama^  con- 
trol. In  April  1965,  he  was  a  student  at  the 
U.S.  Naval  Destroyer  School  which  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  two-year  assignment  as  Weapons 
Officer  alward  the  USS  NICHOLAS  (DD  449). 
From  the  NICHOLAS,  he  went  to  San  Diego, 
California  to  serve  as  Operations  and  Plans 
Officer  on  the  staff  of  Destroyer  Division  212. 

In  April  1971.  Captain  Clark  earned  his 
Masters  Degree  in  Operations  Research  from 
the  U.S.  Navy  Post  Graduate  School  in  Mon- 
terey. California.  He  followed  that  with  a 
tour  as  a  student  at  the  Navy's  Development 
and  Training  Center  in  San  Diego  before  re- 
turning to  sea  as  Engineering  Officer  aboard 
the  USS  WHITE  PLAINS  (AFS  4). 

Beginning  in  November  1973,  Captain  Clark 
spent  two  years  as  Staff  Assistant  to  the 
Commanding  Officer  for  Resource  Planning 
at  Navy  Command  System  Support  Activity 
in  Washington.  DC.  While  there  he  earned  his 
Engineering  Duty  Officer  designator.  In  Oc- 
tober 1975,  he  went  to  Pearl  Harbor  as  Super- 
visor Shipbuilding  (SUPSHIP)  Assistant. 
That  position  was  followed  by  a  February 
1977  assignment  to  Pearl  Harbor  Naval  Ship- 
yard as  Type  Desk  Officer  for  surface  ship 
overhauls  and  then  as  Planning  and  Estimat- 
ing Superintendent.  He  returned  to  sea  in 
January  1980  as  the  Engineering  Officer 
aboard  the  USS  JOHN  F.  KENNEDY  (CV  67). 

Before  reporting  to  the  Chief  of  Naval  Op- 
erations in  January  1983  as  CV-SLEP  Project 
Officer,  Captain  Clark  spend  six  months  as 
Assistant  CV-SLEP  Project  Officer  at  Naval 
Sea  Systems  Command  in  Washington,  DC. 
From  the  Pentagon  he  went  to  Mare  Island, 
California  to  become  Commanding  Officer  of 
the  Engineering  Duty  Officer  School.  Imme- 
diately before  coming  to  Philadelphia,  he 
was  Production  Officer  for  the  Charleston 
Naval  Shipyard. 

Among  his  numerous  decorations.  Captain 
Clark  wears  the  Meritorious  Service  Medal 
with  two  stars,  the  Navy  Achievement  Medal 
with  "V."  the  Navy  Commendation  Medal, 
the  Vietnam  Service  Medal  and  the  Vietnam 
Campaign  Medal  with  six  bronze  stars. 

He  is  married  to  the  former  Merle  Arnold 
of  Philadelphia.  They  have  two  sons.  Greg- 
ory and  Jeffrey. 
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TRraulTE  TO  MARY  ANN  NEELEY. 
mSiPRIAN  AND  PRESERVATION- 
IST 


WN.  WILLIAM  L  DICKINSON 

OF  ALABAMA 
IN  TtE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
hursday.  February  20.  1992 

Mr.  AlCKINSGN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
would  li  le  to  pay  tribute  to  Mrs.  Mary  Ann 
Neeley,  jirector  of  ttie  Montgomery,  AL,  Land- 
marks -oundation,  Landmarks  Foundation 
was  org  inized  in  1 967  by  Montgomery  area 
busines!  men  and  residents  interested  in  pre- 
N^ontgomery's  ricti  historical  tradition 
arc>  itectural  heritage.  Mrs.  Neeley  served 
volunteer  for  Landmarks  before  being 
the  city  of  Montgonrvery  as  Its  director 
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L4ndmar1<s'  director,  Mrs.  Neeley  has 

important  mover  and  organizer  of 

preserv^ion  projects  in  Montgomery,  and  she 

instrumental  in  developing  the  cerv 

of  Alabama's  preservation  achieve- 

Old    Alabama    Town.    Old    Alabama 

fiirmerly  known  as  the  Old  North  Hull 

s  a  collection  of  over  30  historic  build- 

of  which  fiave  tjeen  brought  from 

throughout  central  Alabama,  restored 

origirial  condition,  and  opened  for  viewing 

tourists.  An  afternoon  spent  exploring  the 

;  treats  one  to  the  experience  of 

strolling  {through  a  I9th  century  Alabama  town 

ps  to  an  interesting  survey  of  the  di- 

development  of  architecture  in  the 

fie  structures  at  Old  Alabama  Town 

m  Italianate  townhouse,  on  its  original 

original  dependencies  and  gardens, 

antebellum  plantation  homes,  a  former's 

fiall.  a  shotgun  house,  two  dog  trot 

a    log   cabin,    tjarn,    country    store, 

church,  doctors's  office,  and  several 

town  and  country  homes.  Lusas 

which  was  visited  by  Lafayette  on  his 

thrc  ugh  Alabama,  serves  as  the  welcome 

he  newest  addition  to  the  collection  is 

gin  which  will  be  housed  in  a  replica 

ce()tury  gin  hiouse. 

tfie  historic  district  is  the  dianrorKl  of 
N^ley's  efforts,  it  by  no  means  is  her 
She  was  active  in  a  historical  sur- 
Montgomery  homes  and  businesses 
known  througtiout  the  area  for  the 
breadth  of  tier  knowledge  of  Mont- 
and  its  history.  Beginning  her  career 
as  a  teacher  at  Goodwryn  Junior 
Mrs.  Neeley  completed  a  mas- 
at  Autxjrn  University  and  now 
an  adjunct  professor  at  Aubum  Uni- 
Montgomery.  She  is  the  coauthor, 
Muskat,  of  "The  Way  It  Was.  1850- 
Fltwtographs  of  Montgomery  and  her 
Alabama  Neighbors,"  arxJ  wrote  the 
iection  for  M.P.  Wilkerson's  "The  Best 
Monti  (omery:  A  Touring  and  Dining  Guide." 
published  articles  in  historical  jour- 
recently  served  as  the  president  of 
Historical    Association.     Mrs. 
vas  fronored  as  one  of  Montgomery's 
Women  |of  Achievement  in  1986.  She  has  also 
16  years  as  a  member  of  tfie  Mont- 
Historic  Development  Commission. 
Recei  tly.  a  former  student  of  Mrs.  Neeley 's 
suggest  sd  that  Mrs.  Neeley  shoukj  hold  the 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

classification  of  the  motfier  of  Alabama  history. 
Mrs.  Neeley  laughs  at  this  idea,  however,  rec- 
ognizing that  her  own  love  of  history  grew  out 
of  the  rich  experiences  provided  for  her  by  her 
own  parents  and  grandparents.  Her  efforts  on 
tjehalf  of  Montgomery  and  Alabama  history 
are  for  her  an  attempt  to  provide  these  experi- 
ences to  younger  generations.  Writing  recently 
about  becoming  a  grandmother  for  the  third 
time,  she  expressed  her  commitment  to  the 
Southern  tradition  of  families  and  friends  shar- 
ing the  past  sitting  on  the  front  porch  in  sum- 
mer and  around  the  fire  in  winter.  It  is  a  tradi- 
tion she  tries  to  keep  alive  with  her  own: 
Faced  with  the  truly  awesome  responsibilities 
of  grandparenthood,  I've  decided  the  best  I 
can  do  is  love  and  enjoy  the  children,  spend 
as  much  time  with  them  as  possible  relish  my 
own  grandparents  as  models,  try  to  achieve 
as  much  as  possible  while  hoping  that  a  por- 
tion of  the  multitude  of  things  I  want  to  pass 
on  will  stick. 

I  ask  Members  of  Congress  to  join  with  me 
in  paying  tribute  to  Mary  Ann  Neeley.  Through 
all  of  her  contributions  she  has  truly  become 
a  grandmother  of  Alakjama  history  to  us  all, 
teaching  us  to  know,  to  preserve,  and  to  love 
our  Alabama  heritage. 


anil 

Ali  bama 


WHOSE  WEST  BANK  IS  IT? 


HON.  BILL  GREEN 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  20. 1992 
Mr.  GREEN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
my  hope  that  in  the  coming  days  Congress 
may  finally  be  able  to  consider  the  question  of 
whether  to  support  Israel's  request  for  loan 
guarantees  to  assist  that  nation  with  the  at>- 
sorption  of  refugees  from  Eastern  Europe,  the 
former  Soviet  Union,  and  Ethiopia.  The  rescue 
of  an  oppressed  and  endangered  people  from 
the  former  Soviet  Union  and  elsewhere,  which 
the  United  States  has  demanded  and  orches- 
trated for  two  decades,  cannot  be  delayed, 
and  I  sincerely  hope  that  my  colleagues  here 
in  Congress  will  approve  the  loan  guarantee 
assistance  expeditiously. 

Over  the  past  2  years,  Israel  has  absorbed 
more  than  400,000  immigrants.  Clearly,  that 
nation  alone  cannot  shoulder  the  costs  of  such 
a  massive  population  influx.  The  loan  guaran- 
tees wouW  Impose  no  cost  to  the  United 
States  taxpayer  since  our  Government  is  not 
actually  lending  money,  but  merely  acting  as  a 
guarantor  of  commercial  loans  that  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Israel  would  contract  on  the  com- 
mercial market.  The  Government  of  Israel  in- 
tends to  cover  tfie  nominal  bookkeeping  costs 
involved.  Through  the  loan  guarantee  pro- 
gram. Israel  is  not  seeking  direct  United 
States  aid.  but  rather,  a  cost-effective  way  to 
meet  the  immense  challenge  of  providing  for 
the  refugees. 

Some  have  sought,  unwisely  and  mali- 
ciously, to  link  the  Israeli  request  for  this  hu- 
manitarian aid  with  the  issue  of  settlements 
and  the  Middle  East  peace  talks.  This  is  an 
extremely  dangerous  position  to  take,  (because 
those  who  subscrit>e  to  this  view  risk  subject- 
ing tens  of  thousands  of  Jewish  refugees  to 
further  persecution  and  hardship. 
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We  in  Congress  and  the  administration  must 
fionor  the  promise  of  freedom  we  have  heW 
out  to  Jews  across  the  worid  who,  for  dec- 
ades, have  lived  behind  a  religious  and  cul- 
tural Iron  Curtain.  In  1991,  the  entire  Albanian 
Jewish  community  was  airiifted  to  Israel.  The 
Bulgarian  Jewish  community  is  now  leaving  for 
Israel,  joining  tfiousands  of  Jews  from 
throughout  Eastern  Europe.  Last  May.  in  a 
dramatic  36-hour  airiift.  14.000  Ethiopian  Jews 
were  brought  to  Israel.  During  the  entire 
1980's.  when  less  than  30.000  Jews  were  al- 
lowed to  flee  the  Soviet  Union.  Congress  and 
successive  administrations  steadfastly  peti- 
tioned for  their  freedom.  Dunng  1990  and 
1991.  immigration  from  tfie  Soviet  Union 
topped  325.000.  Our  hard  work  had  finally 
txjme  fruit.  We  cannot  walk  away  now. 

More  broadly,  linking  United  States  support 
for  Israel — humanitarian  or  otherwise — to  the 
question  of  settlements  punishes  our  long- 
standing ally  Israel  without  taking  any  action 
against  the  real  causes  of  instability  in  the  re- 
gion— most  notably,  the  military,  economic, 
and  political  state  of  war  that  Arab  nations 
have  maintained  against  Israel  since  its  incep- 
tion. 

Further,  such  linkage  is  based  on  a  false 
premise  and  a  misinformed  view  of  the  re- 
gion's history.  No  nation  today  claims  sov- 
ereignty over  either  the  West  Bank  or  Gaza, 
and  Israel,  therefore,  is  not  an  occupying 
power  as  defined  under  the  Fourth  Geneva 
Convention.  Before  Israel  came  into  existence, 
the  territory  was  Britain's,  under  a  League  of 
Nations  mandate.  Britain  relinquished  sov- 
ereignty when  tfie  United  Nations  passed  its 
partition  resolution.  Egypt  then  occupied  Gaza, 
and  Jordan  the  West  Bank.  Egypt  never 
claimed  sovereignty  over  Gaza.  While  Jordan 
claimed  sovereignty  over  tfie  West  Bank,  only 
Britain  and  Pakistan  acknowledged  it  and  Jor- 
dan ultimately  withdrew  its  claim. 

Under  President  Reagan,  U.S.  policy  recog- 
nized the  right  of  Jews  to  live  wherever  they 
choose.  Specifically  on  the  issue  of  settle- 
ments, soon  after  he  took  office.  President 
Reagan  said,  "As  to  the  West  Bank,  I  believe 
the  settlements  there — I  disagree  when  tfie 
previous  administration  referred  to  them  as  il- 
legal, they're  not  illegal.  Not  under  the  U.N. 
resolution  that  leaves  the  West  Bank  open  to 
all  people — Arab  and  Israeli  alike,  Cfiristian 
alike." 

Moreover,  the  United  States  provides  aid  to 
Israel  because  of  the  long-term  friendship  our 
two  nations  have  enjoyed,  and  because  aid  to 
Israel  is  in  our  own  Nation's  best  interests. 
Secretary  of  Defense  Cheney  has  said,  "We 
do  not  consider  our  relationship  with  Israel  to 
flow  in  only  one  direction.  The  United  States 
provides  aid  and  assistance  to  Israel,  but  we 
also  get  national  security  tienefits  in  return." 

History  has  proven  that  the  presence  or  ab- 
sence of  settlements  does  not  affect  Israel's 
commitment  to  nnaking  peace  with  her  Arab 
neightKjrs.  Under  the  Camp  David  accords,  Is- 
rael gave  up  not  only  settlements,  but  also 
vast  oil  reserves  and  strategic  air  bases.  Con- 
versely, the  absence  of  settlements  tiefore 
1967  did  not  bring  Israel's  Arab  neightx>rs  to 
end  their  state  of  war  with  Israel. 

Because  I  believe  that  this  issue  is  of  such 
immense  consequence,  I  commend  to  my  col- 
leagues the  following  piece  by  Cynthia  Ozick 
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whkih  was  published  in  the  New  York  Times 
on  February  19: 

Whose  West  Bank  Is  It? 
(By  Cynthia  Ozick) 

It  was  once  an  axiom  that  Palestinian 
meant  Jews.  The  Palestine  Post  was  a  Jew- 
ish newspaper.  The  soldiers  who  fought  with 
the  Allies  in  Egypt  and  Italy  in  the  Jewish 
Brigade  were  referred  to  as  Palestinians.  The 
Palestine  Pavilion  at  the  1939  New  York 
World's  Fair  was  Zionist. 

Arabs  In  Palestine  at  that  time  never  used 
the  term  Palestinian  for  themselves;  they 
saw  no  shame  in  being  known  as  Arab.  Arab 
suggests  a  proud— and  wide— unity  of  cul- 
ture. Palestinian,  nowadays  applied  to  some 
Arabs,  declares  a  narrow  contemporary  po- 
litical program,  a  point  no  one  emphasizes 
more  than  the  Palestinians  themselves. 

Yet  from  a  historical  view,  the  terms  Pal- 
estine and  Palestinian  have  always  been  mis- 
nomers. Palestina— Latin  for  Philistine— was 
the  label  spitefully  affixed  to  the  land  by  the 
Roman  conquerors  who  in  the  year  70  drove 
out  and  scattered  the  Jews.  The  name  in- 
tended as  an  offense  became  entrenched  as 
axiomatic— though  it  was  inherently  illegit- 
imate. Jerusalem  was  restyled  Aelia 
Capitolina.  in  a  corrupt  desire  to  bury  his- 
tory. Still,  where  there  were  once  Israelites, 
today  there  are  Israelis:  the  links  of  Jewish 
national  independence  have  been 
reconnected  In  a  proper  noun,  and  the  old 
Roman  malice  is  undone. 

But  if  Roman  malice  seems  too  stale  to 
iKJther  thinking  about,  consider  that  an 
Identical  process  is  going  on  before  our  eyes. 
In  less  than  50  years,  through  revisionist  po- 
lemics, verbal  usurpations  and  powerful 
transmogrifications  of  language,  creeping 
redefinitions  are  once  again  turning  into  pri- 
mordial international  axioms. 

Like  Salvador  Dali's  melting  watches,  cer- 
tain terms  have  grown  surreal:  shapeless,  un- 
stable, even  unpredictable.  In  the  Middle 
E!ast  imbroglio,  the  names  and  meanings  of 
things  can  no  longer  be  counted  on.  Lan- 
guage, of  course,  inexorably  changes,  even 
from  one  generation  to  the  next.  But  when 
terms  become  jelly  overnight,  it  is  no  natu- 
ral evolution  we  are  witnessing.  It  is,  rather, 
the  adroit  hand  of  the  politically  reformulat- 
ing artist:  a  lexical  prestidigitator  with  an 
axiom  to  grind. 

That  hand  is  at  work  in  the  reformulation 
of  the  meaning  of  "occupied  territories," 
now  almost  universally  applied  to  the  land 
west  of  the  Jordan  River. 

The  term  has  become  central  to  discus- 
sions of  the  peace  process.  It  is  heard  every 
day  from  the  White  House,  in  the  United  Na- 
tions, and  out  of  the  mouths  of  newscasters. 
It  has  long  t)een  the  staple  of  journals  world- 
wide. It  is  the  nucleus,  the  indispensible 
premise  of  the  Palestinian  delegation.  It  is  a 
locution  so  publicly  accepted,  so  triumphant 
everywhere,  so  wholly  organic  in  political 
terminology,  that  to  dare  to  challenge  it 
seems  quixotic. 

But  like  the  old  Roman  malice,  it  is  also 
cynically  programmatic- an  international 
mendacity  justified  neither  by  history  nor 
by  any  normal  understanding  of  language 
and  law. 

We  used  to  know  exactly  what  an  occupied 
territory  was.  When  Nazi  Germany  took  over 
the  Netherlands,  an  internationally  legiti- 
mate and  historically  recognized  independ- 
ent nation,  the  Netherlands  unquestionably 
t)ecame  occupied  territory.  What  made  it  so 
was  precisely  its  prior  sovereign  status. 

Since  the  demise  of  the  Ottoman  Empire 
after  World  War  I,  however,  the  unallocated 
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territories  known  as  the  West  Bank  (a  color- 
less, if  not  necessarily  neutral,  geographical 
designation)  have  never  had  any  internation- 
ally recognized  sovereign  status. 

They  have  never  been  recognized  by  any 
international  body  as  twlonging  to  any  Arab 
state  or  to  any  claimant  group.  The  British 
Mandate's  authority  over  them,  intended  as 
purely  administrative  and  temporary,  was 
dissolved  by  the  U.N.  in  1947.  Their  partition 
designating  an  Arab  share  was  violently  nul- 
lified by  the  Arabs  themselves. 

Their  seizure  by  Jordan  between  1948  and 
1967  was  never  internationally  conceded;  not 
a  single  Arab  state  acknowledged  Jordan's 
claim  to  the  West  Bank,  which,  in  any  case, 
Jordan  itself  finally  renounced.  Under  U.N. 
Resolutions  242  and  338,  Israel  continues  to 
have  an  internationally  mandated  obliga- 
tion, until  there  are  peace  treaties,  to  keep 
civil  order  in  the  lands  that  fell  to  it  as  a 
consequence  of  the  1967  and  1973  Arab  as- 
saults—wars Instigated  to  wipe  out  the  Jew- 
ish state.  Except  for  the  Golan  patch,  cur- 
rently subject  to  negotiations,  these  areas 
have  never  l)een  formally  or  informally  an- 
nexed by  Israel. 

The  fact  is,  then,  that  for  more  than  70 
years  there  has  never  been  a  legally  ac- 
knowledged claimant  to  the  territories  west 
of  the  Jordan  River.  And  since,  in  logic  and 
law,  there  can  be  no  occupation  without 
prior  sovereignty,  how  does  one  account  for 
the  axiomatic  use  of  the  term  occupied  terri- 
tories? 

What  is  at  issue  is  disputed  acreage.  Its  na- 
tional ownership  is  at  this  moment  unre- 
solved. Its  disposition  remains  undecided  in 
international  law.  Fairness  in  usage,  accord- 
ingly, would  be  to  avoid  words  reflecting  the 
political  agenda  of  one  party  only,  and  to 
choose  instead  language  that  is  neither  po- 
lemical nor  tendentious,  free  of  hidden  advo- 
cacy and  favoring  neither  Israelis  nor  Arabs. 

To  continue  to  accept  as  axiomatic  "Is- 
rael-occupied West  Bank."  or  "occupied  Pal- 
estinian lands"  is  anything  but  neutral.  It  is. 
willy-nilly,  to  pander  to  the  P.L.O.  narrative 
and  to  work  to  legitimize  it. 

Eiqually  axiomatic — equally  unexamined— 
is  the  notion  of  settlements  in  the 
unallocated  lands  as  applying  exclusively  to 
Jewish  activists.  Beginning  8  or  10  years  ago. 
travelers  through  the  uninhabited  West 
Bank  hills  would  be  startled  by  the  sight  of 
vast,  ghostly  stone  villas  rising  out  of  the 
barren  earth,  grand  pink  or  white  Gatsbyan 
edifices,  t)alconied.  filigreed.  vacant— fi- 
nanced, it  was  said,  by  P.L.O.  millions  (via 
Saudi  Arabia),  and  designed  to  fill  unpopu- 
lated land. 

Since  then.  Arab  counter-settlement  in  the 
territories,  almost  wholly  unreported,  has 
grown  to  exceed  Jewish  building  by  600  per- 
cent. It  is  the  fever  and  the  dread  of  the  race 
to  build  on  empty  tracts  that  finally  brought 
West  Bank  Arabs  to  Madrid;  on  their  own 
testimony.  Jewish  settlement  activity  has 
been  the  facilitator  of,  not  the  obstacle  to. 
their  belated  willingness  to  talk. 

The  stirring  yet  deceptive  human  rights 
vocabulary  of  P.L.O.  proponents  like  Hanan 
Ashrawi  falls  to  sishes  when  one  confronts 
the  odds  against  equal  civil  status,  or  any 
status  at  all.  for  Jews  in  her  putative  Pal- 
estinian state. 

One  need  not  be  a  cheerleader  for  Israeli 
settlement  policy  to  understand  that  the 
Palestinian  demand  for  an  immediate  and 
permanent  freeze  or  dismantling  can  mean 
one  thing  only:  Jews  now  living  in  these 
areas  would  presumably  be  shipped  out.  It  is 
a  likelihood  prefigured  not  only  by  the  Pal- 
estinian outcry  against  their  continued  pres- 
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ence  but  also  by  the  politically  influential 
precedent  of  other  Arab  states  whose  thresh- 
olds no  Jew  may  cross. 

Approximately  800.000  Arabs,  Christian  and 
Muslim,  live  in  democratic  Israel.  If  still  an- 
other Arab  state  axiomatically  hostile  to  di- 
versity came  into  being  under  a  Palestinian 
aegis,  would  Dr.  Ashrawi.  for  instance,  wish 
to  apply  to  the  Arab  citizens  of  Israel  the 
Palestinians'  own  formula  for  Jews  In  the 
territories?  Should  a  distaste  of  pluralism— 
ideally  for  peoples  living  amicably 
intermixed— become  the  standard?  As  axioms 
go.  this  one  is  unacceptable. 

In  closing,  let  us  remember  the  facets,  not 
the  fiction,  when  considering  whether  to  ap- 
prove the  Israeli  loan  guarantee  request.  Let 
us  not  turn  our  backs  on  worW  Jewry,  nor  on 
our  Natwn's  most  reliable  and  longstanding 
ally  in  the  Middle  EasL 


AMERICAN  HEART  MONTH 


HON.  CARL  D.  PURSEIi 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  20. 1992 

Mr.  PURSELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  remind 
my  colleagues  that  not  all  proclamations  go 
unrecognized.  Appropriately  this  Valentine's 
Day  in  a  signing  ceremony  in  tfie  Oval  Office, 
President  Bush,  a  formef  Amerk;an  Heart  As- 
sociation volunteer,  declared  the  month  of 
February  as  American  Heart  Month.  This  tradi- 
tion started  in  February  1964  as  a  result  of  a 
1963  congressional  resolution  requesting  tfie 
PreskJent  to  designate  each  Felxuary  as 
American  Heart  Month,  sfiowing  the  serious- 
ness of  cardiovascular  diseases,  including 
heart  attack  and  stroke — still  the  leading 
cause  of  death  in  the  United  States. 

The  American  Heart  Association,  a  non- 
profit, voluntary  health  organization,  reports 
that  in  1 992  cardiovascular  diseases  will  claim 
a  life  every  34  seconds  in  tfie  United  States 
for  a  total  of  neariy  1  million  deaths.  According 
to  the  AHA,  tfiese  diseases  kill  nearty  as  many 
Amerk;ans  in  this  country  as  chancer,  AIDS,  ac- 
cidents and  all  other  causes  of  death  coov 
bined.  Preventing  cardiovascular  diseases  Is 
critical  to  the  American  Heart  Association's 
mission,  tfie  reduction  of  disability  and  death 
from  cardiovascular  diseases  and  stroke. 

Tfie  AHA.  along  with  tfie  National  Heart, 
Lung,  and  Blood  Institute  [NHLBI]  and  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Neurologki^l  Disorders  and 
Stroke  [NINDS],  has  made  significant  inroads 
in  curtailing  the  age-adjusted  mortality  rates 
from  these  diseases  through  research,  preverv 
tion.  and  education  programs.  According  to 
the  AHA,  from  1979  to  1989  the  age-adjusted 
death  rate  from  coronary  heart  cfisease  fell  30 
percent  and  that  from  stroke  fell  31.5  percent 
Despite  these  gains  the  AHA  emptiasizes  tfiat 
in  the  corresponding  period,  tfie  actual  numtjer 
of  (Jeaths  from  cardiovascular  diseases  fell 
only  2.6  percent.  Much  of  this  decline  is  attrib- 
uted to  preventive  measures,  such  as  control- 
ling risk  factors  of  cardiovascular  diseases,  irv 
eluding  smoking,  elevated  blood  cholesterol, 
high  blood  pressure,  and  diets  high  in  satu- 
rated fats  and  cholesterol.  Examples  of  suc- 
cessful cardiovascular  disease  prevention  pro- 
grams include  both  the  NHLBI's  National  High 
Blood  Pressure  Education  Program  and  the 
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saliite  the  accomplishments  of  the  Amer- 
tean  He  art  Association  and  the  National  Heart, 
Lung,  <  nd  Blood  Institute;  however,  I  stress 
that  mich  more  needs  to  be  done  tjecause 
cardiov  iscular  diseases  remain  the  No.  1  killer 
Jnited  States.  According  to  AHA  esti- 
I  x>re  than  one  in  four  Americans  suffer 
or  more  cardiovascular  diseases  at 
projefcted  cost  in  1992  of  S  108.9  billion  in 
<  are  costs  and  lost  productivity. 

tfie  celebration  of  American  Heart 
urge  my  colleagues  to  provide  the  re- 
to  take  advantage  of  the  scientific  op- 
portunities that  advance  the  battle  against  car- 
diovascjlar  diseases,  including  heart  attack 
and  str>ke.  Many  proclamations  go  unrecog- 
nized, I  ut  t^ecause  of  the  seriousness  of  car- 
diovascjlar  diseases,  this  year's  Presidential 
proclan  ation,  declaring  February  1992  Amer- 
k:an  Heprt  Month  follows: 

AMERICAN  Heart  Month.  1992 

A  PRCtLAMATION  BY  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA 


OUT  first  annual  observance  of  Amer- 
H4irt  Month  just  over  25  years  ago,  our 
has  made  substantial  progress  in  the 
afainst  cardiovascular  disease.  Accord- 
the  American  Heart  Association,  a 
profit  volunteer  health  agency,  age- 
death  rates  from  heart  attack  de- 
y  almost  51  percent  between  1963  and 
Di  ring  the  same  period,  the  death  rate 
St  'oke  dropped  even  further,  by  close  to 
percent.  Advances  in  t>oth  the  prevention 
treatment  of  cardiovascular  disease 
lives, 
the  success  of  related  research  and 
ide  public  awareness  campaigns,  dis- 
the  heart  and  blood  vessels  continue 
the  lives  of  nearly  1  million  Ameri- 
year.  In  fact,  heart  attack,  stroke, 
ottter  forms  of  cardiovascular  disease  re- 
Nation's  number  one  killer. 
American  Heart  Association  reports 
than  69  million  Americans  cur- 
uffer  from  one  or  more  forms  of  car- 
disease,    including    high    blood 
,  coronary  heart  disease,  rheumatic 
disease,  and  stroke.  While  many  people 
mistak  ^nly  assume  that  heart  disease  occurs 
primarily  in  old  age,  studies  show  that  5  per- 
all   heart  attacks  occur  in   people 
than  age  40,  and  more  than  45  per- 
In  people  younger  than  age  65. 
Cardibvascular  disease  can  affect  people  of 
any  agi  .  race,  or  walk  of  life,  and  women  as 
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well  as  men.  Its  toll  in  terms  of  individual 
pain  and  suffering  is  incalculable.  Its  cost  to 
our  Nation,  in  terms  of  health  care  expenses 
and  lost  productivity,  totals  in  the  billions 
of  dollars. 

Today  concerned  organizations  in  ooth  the 
public  and  private  sectors  are  working  to 
save  lives  and  to  help  alleviate  the  wider  im- 
pact of  cardiovascular  disease.  Through  the 
National  Heart,  Lung,  and  Blood  Institute, 
the  Federal  Government  has  spent  millions 
of  dollars  on  educational  programs  and  on 
research  into  cardiovascular  disease.  The 
American  Heart  Association  estimates  that 
it  has  invested  nearly  1  billion  dollars  in  re- 
search since  it  became  a  national  voluntary 
health  organization  in  the  late  1940s.  That 
investment  has  been  made  possible  by  the 
generosity  of  the  American  public  and  by  the 
dedicated  efforts  of  the  Association's  3.5  mil- 
lion volunteers. 

Thanks,  in  large  part,  to  ongoing  support 
from  the  Federal  Government  and  from  the 
American  Heart  Association,  physicians  and 
scientists  have  been  able  to  make  many  im- 
portant advances  in  cardiovascular  health 
care.  Public  and  private  funding  has  also  led 
to  the  development  of  effective  educational 
programs,  which  have  enabled  more  and 
more  Americans  to  learn  what  they  can  do 
to  avoid  heart  attack  and  stroke. 

Today,  for  example,  we  know  how  impor- 
tant it  is  to  avoid  the  use  of  tobacco  prod- 
ucts, in  particular,  smoking.  We  are  espe- 
cially aware  of  the  dangers  of  smoking 
among  young  people.  We  also  know  that  con- 
trolling one's  blood  pressure,  maintaining  a 
diet  low  in  fat  and  cholesterol,  and  exercis- 
ing regularly  are  all  prudent  ways  of  rtduc- 
ing  the  risk  of  cardiovascular  disease. 

Encouraged  by  the  progress  that  we  have 
made  thus  far,  and  recognizing  the  need  for 
continued  education  and  research,  let  us 
pause  this  month  to  strengthen  and  renew 
our  commitment  to  the  fight  against  cardio- 
vascular disease.  After  all,  the  many  pro- 
grams and  activities  that  are  conducted  dur- 
ing American  Hearth  Month  offer  lessons  for 
life. 

The  Congress,  by  Joint  Resolution  ap- 
proved December  30.  1963  (77  State.  843;  36 
U.S.C.  169b).  has  requested  that  the  Presi- 
dent issue  an  annual  proclamation  designat- 
ing February  as  "American  Hearth  Month." 

Now.  Therefore.  I.  George  Bush.  Pre.sident 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  do  hereby 
proclaim  the  month  of  February  1992  as 
American  Hearth  Month.  I  urge  all  Ameri- 
cans to  join  in  observing  this  month  with  ap- 
propriate programs  and  activities. 

In  Witness  Whereof.  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  this  fourteenth  day  of  February,  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred  and 
ninety-two,  and  of  the  independence  of  the 
United  Sates  of  America  the  two  hundred 
and  sixteenth, 

George  Bush. 


CONGRESSMAN  KENNETH  J.  GRAY: 
CITIZEN  OF  THE  YEAR 


HON.  GLENN  POSHARD 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Thursday.  February  20.  1992 

Mr.  POSHARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  pay 
special  tribute  to  a  man  who  needs  no  intro- 
duction in  this  House,  former  Congressman 
Kenneth  J.  Gray.  Those  of  you  who  remember 
him  will  not  be  surprised  to  learn  that  Ken  is 
still  extremely  active  on  behalf  of  southern  llli- 
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nois  and  particularly  his  hometown  of  West 
Frankfort.  In  fact,  just  days  ago,  the  commu- 
nity paid  its  debt  of  gratitude  for  all  he  has 
done  by  naming  him  Citizen  of  the  "Vear.  I  am 
pleased  to  provide  this  newspaper  article 
which  goes  into  much  further  detail,  but  let  me 
just  simply  say  that  I  am  proud  to  stand  where 
Ken  Gray  once  stood  and  to  carry  on  his  tradi- 
tion of  service. 

Citizen  of  the  Year 

(By  Sue  Ellen  Cox) 

West  Frankfort.— It's  not  easy  to  put  re- 
tired congressman,  Kenneth  J.  Gray,  in  the 
position  of  being  speechless  but  they  almost 
accomplished  it  in  West  Frankfort  Thursday 
evening. 

When  the  publisher  of  The  Daily  American 
Newspaper  in  West  Frankfort.  G.  David 
Green,  announced  that  Gray  had  been  se- 
lected as  "The  Citizen  of  The  Year."  the 
former  lawmaker  asked:  "Are  you  sure  you 
haven't  made  a  mistake?  Are  you  sure  you 
don't  mean  my  brother  Paul?  The  congress- 
man's brother  is  also  a  long-time  member  of 
West  Frankfort  Chamber. 

There  was  no  mistake,  however.  Gray  was 
indeed  the  choice  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce members  to  be  named  as  the  23rd  "Cit- 
izen of  the  year."  The  prestigious  award  is 
given  to  the  person  receiving  the  most  votes, 
cast  by  individual  secret  ballot,  of  West 
Frankfort  Chamber  of  Commerce  members. 
Nominations  are  made  by  private  citizens 
who  fill  out  a  questionnaires  published  in 
The  Daily  American. 

Gray  joined  the  West  Frankfort  Chamber 
in  1947  after  returning  to  his  hometown  from 
active  duty  in  the  Army  Air  Corp  during 
World  War  II.  He  and  his  father.  Tom  Gray, 
opened  an  automobile  dealership  in  West 
Frankfort  Heights  at  that  time.  Gray's 
"Ride  Through  History  Museum"  now  occu- 
pies the  same  building  on  Blast  Main  Street. 

"By  working  together,  there  isn't  anything 
we  can't  accomplish."  Gray  told  the  audi- 
ence attending  last  night's  50th  annual 
Chamber  dinner. 

The  West  Frankfort  native  also  said  that 
during  his  time  in  congress  they  had  been 
able  to  keep  a  "lid"  on  the  Clean  Air  Act. 
passed  by  the  last  congress. 

He  asked  for  a  round  of  applause  for  the 
Chamber  speaker.  Director  of  the  Illinois  De- 
partment of  Mines  and  Minerals,  Ronald  E. 
Morse  and  remarked  favorably  on  the  efforts 
of  the  Mines  and  Minerals  Department  in 
their  campaign  to  convince  Southern  Illinois 
Coal  users  to  install  scrubbers  rather  than 
revert  to  buying  western  coal. 

Gray  is  a  popular  speaker  in  Southern  Illi- 
nois and  keeps  his  audiences  laughing  by  fre- 
quent use  of  funny  incidents  and  jokes. 

One  funny  story,  however,  was  told  by 
Green  on  Congressman  Gray  when  he  told  of 
how  Gray  had  expertly  landed  a  helicopter 
he  was  piloting  in  a  grove  of  trees. 

"That  was  great  job  of  landing  right  in  the 
middle  of  these  trees,"  Green  said.  "But 
why,"  he  wondered,  "didn't  you  land  the  hel- 
icopter in  that  big  empty  parking  lot  next  to 
the  trees"?  "*~ 

"The  parking  lot  was  what  I  was  aiming 
at,"  Gray  explained. 
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EMERGENCY  DROUGHT  RELIEF 
ACT  CONCURRENCE  URGED 


HON.  NORMAN  Y.  MINETA 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  20. 1992 

Mr.  MINETA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  support 
of  the  Reclamation  States  Emergency  Drought 
Relief  Act,  H.R.  355,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  concur  with  the  Senate  amendments  to  the 
bill. 

Despite  the  recent  rains  in  Califomia,  the 
drought  continues  and  the  Western  United 
States  needs  this  bill  more  than  ever.  The 
Reclamation  States  Emergency  Drought  Relief 
Act  will  give  States  the  power  and  flexibility  to 
(:x)pe  with  this  persistent  drought. 

Of  special  importance,  I  believe,  are  the 
bill's  provisions  reforming  the  Warren  Act  of 
1911,  which  bars  the  transport  over  Federal 
aqueducts  of  water  purchased  by  State  and 
local  agencies  for  muncipal  and  industrial  use. 

Mr.  Speaker,  current  law  makes  no  sense. 
Local  agencies  are  scouring  the  West  for 
water  sources  to  supply  their  thirsty  cus- 
tomers, many  already  under  severe  water  use 
restrictions.  Speedy  deliveries  are  of  crucial 
importance.  Yet  current  law  allows  only  irriga- 
tion water  to  travel  through  Federal  canals  and 
reservoirs.  Municipal  water  agerx;ies  are 
forced  to  transport  their  water  over  a  round- 
atx)ut  system  of  State  or  local  aqueducts,  de- 
laying delivery  and  raising  rates  for  their  cus- 
tomers. 

Our  water  laws  were  written  80  years  ago, 
when  California's  cities  were  not  the  economic 
dynamos  they  are  today.  It  only  makes  sense 
tfiat  water  for  cities  and  industries  should  re- 
ceive the  same  treatment  as  agricultural 
water. 

This  bill's  provisions  allowing  the  transport 
of  non-Federal  water  over  Federal  aqueducts 
are  similar  to  those  in  a  bill  I  wrote  with  Rep- 
resentative Robert  Lagomarsino  (H.R.  1008). 
I  would  like  to  thank  my  California  colleague 
for  all  his  hard  work  and  I  congratulate  him  for 
serving  his  constituents  so  effectively, 

I  would  also  like  especially  to  thank  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  chairman 
George  Miller  and  Representative  Ri(^  Leh- 
man for  their  diligent  work  in  passing  this  legis- 
lation. 

Again,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
concur  with  the  Senate  amendments  and  send 
the  Reclamation  States  Emergency  Drought 
Relief  Act  to  the  President. 


ECONOMIC  GROWTH:  THE  CHARGE 
OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  EDU- 
CATIONAL AND  LABOR 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  GOODUNG 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  20. 1992 

Mr.  GOODLING.  The  economic  situation 
that  is  facing  this  country  has  caused  each  of 
us  to  reassess  both  our  individual  role  and  this 
Nation's  role  in  the  worW  economy.  We  are 
learning,  and  fast,  that  business  as  usual  is  no 
longer  going  to  get  the  job  done  and  that  the 
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United  States  will  not  be  the  global  economic 
leader  that  we  expect  it  to  be  unless  we,  as 
citizens,  make  a  commitment  to  improving 
both  the  manner  in  which  we  educate  our 
youth  and  tfie  manner  in  which  we  utilize  our 
work  force.  Sustained  economk:  growth  will 
not  be  achieved  without  a  lat»r  force  tfiat  en- 
ters the  job  market  with  the  necessary  edu- 
cation and  skills  and  a  labor  force  that  en- 
dures in  the  job  market  with  the  appropriate 
training  and  managerial  support  to  foster  pro- 
ductivity. 

As  a  policymaker  on  ttie  Federal  level,  the 
commitment  that  I  want  to  make  is  to  focus 
the  work  of  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Latx)r  on  developing  education  and  work  force 
policies  that  support  this  Nation's  ability  to 
achieve  economic  growth.  I  do  not  pretend  to 
iDe  either  an  economist  or  a  demographer,  but 
the  statistical  trends  with  respect  to  work  force 
and  employment  growth  have  policy  implica- 
tions that  I  believe  shoukj  be  the  t>lueprint  for 
the  legislative  agenda  of  this  committee. 

As  we  enter  the  21st  century,  the  work  force 
will  grow  at  a  slower  rate  and  will  become  in- 
creasingly older,  more  female,  and  more  di- 
verse. The  baby  t)oom  generation  is  still  a 
large  cohort  of  our  latxjr  force,  although  they 
are  approaching  their  retirement  years,  and 
the  baby  bust  generation  is  now  providing  us 
with  a  smaller  pool  of  entry  level  wori<ers.  For 
the  foreseeable  future,  the  growth  rates  of  the 
Asian,  Hispanic,  black,  and  female  labor 
forces  will  outstrip  overall  latxjr  force  growth. 
On  the  employment  side,  total  employment  is 
expected  to  grow  over  the  next  15  years  at  a 
rate  that  is  only  slightly  more  than  half  that  of 
the  previous  15  years.  Accompanying  this 
slower  growth  will  be  changes  in  the  composi- 
tion of  employment  as  we  continue  the  shift 
from  a  manufacturing-based  economy  to  a 
service-oriented  economy. 

If  we  view  economic  growth  as  a  factor  of 
employment  growth  and  productivity  growth, 
these  statistical  trends  point  to  several  polk:y 
areas  where  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  can  develop  pro-growth  legislation.  On 
the  productivity  si(Je,  we  must  tie  cognizant  of 
wort<  force  policies  that  hinder  efficiency  by  in- 
creasing the  regulatory  costs  of  doing  busi- 
ness. We  can  develop  policies  that  are  true  to 
legitimate  work  force  legislative  goals,  such  as 
occupational  safety  and  health,  improved 
lat>or-management  relations  or  equal  employ- 
ment opportunity,  but  that  minimize  regulatory 
costs.  Also  on  the  productivity  side,  we  can 
encourage  management  techniques  that  will 
enable  our  existing  work  force  to  be  utilized 
more  efficiently.  The  rigid  hierarchy  of  the 
wort<place  of  the  past  no  longer  serves  our 
economic  needs  and  we  must  be  open  to  new 
ideas  such  as  total  quality  control,  employee 
participation,  and  cooperative  management. 
We  must  advocate  legal  developments  that 
allow  such  ideas  to  ftourish.  Finally,  we  must 
implement  policies  that  improve  our  educatkin 
and  job  training  systems,  t)Oth  school-based 
and  employer-provided,  to  enable  our  entrants 
in  the  lalxjr  force  to  be  productive  participants 
in  the  workplace  of  the  future. 

vyith  respect  to  the  eniployment  growth  vari- 
able in  the  economic  growth  equation,  given 
the  projected  sluggish  growth  in  employment, 
we  must  support  and  expand  efforts  to  hire 
and  train  workers  previously  not  a  fully  utilized 
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cohort  of  our  lat)or  force.  The  Americans  With 
Disabilities  Act,  which  will  go  into  effect  ttiis 
summer,  is  a  first  step  in  increasing  employ- 
ment opportunities  for  the  disatiled.  Similar 
outreach  must  be  initiated  to  draw  ottier 
underutilized  groups  into  the  labor  market.  As 
females,  minorities,  the  disatJied,  and  the  dis- 
advantaged enter  the  work  force  at  a  greater 
rate,  the  need  for  improved  job  training  and 
education  will  be  reinforced  since  these 
groups  have  traditionally  not  received  a  fair 
share  of  such  benefits.  The  increased  diversity 
of  the  work  force  will  also  demand  employers 
and  employees  to  pay  more  attention  to  equal 
employment  opportunity  responsibilities  and 
requirements  arxl  may  present  an  occasion  for 
us  to  consider  policies  to  make  tfie  EEO  proc- 
ess a  more  user  friendly  system.  Finally  on 
the  employment  growth  side  of  the  ledger,  we 
must  develop  policies  ttiat  take  better  advan- 
tage of  the  trennendous  skills  of  the  very  large 
population  of  older  wort<ers.  Elements  of  botti 
Scxial  Security  policy  and  pension  polcy  tfiat 
limit  the  ability  of  this  group  of  citizens  to  fully 
participate  in  our  economy  must  be  reviewed. 
The  changing  demographics  of  the  work 
force  combined  with  the  ctianging  nature  of 
work  and  the  workplace  present  a  cfiallenge  to 
this  Nation  if  we  are  to  maintain  our  pre- 
eminence in  the  glotjal  economy.  The  legisla- 
tive agenda  of  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Latx)r  should  focus  on  developing  sound 
education  and  employment  policies  that  sup- 
port this  Nation's  ability  to  be,  not  only  a  com- 
petitor in,  but  the  leader  of  the  international 
mart^etplace.  If  I  can  speak  for  the  Republican 
members  of  the  committee,  we  will  consider 
this  to  b»e  our  charge  as  we  address  tfie  myr- 
iad education,  latx>r  and  human  resource  is- 
sues that  must  t)e  dealt  with  in  this  Congress 
and  tieyond. 


DISCRIMINATION  IN  COLLEGE 
ADMISSIONS  MUST  STOP 


HON.  DANA  ROHRABACHER 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVES 

Thursday.  February  20, 1992 

Mr.  ROHRABACHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  eariier 
today  I  discussed  the  significant  implrcations 
of  the  U.S.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
Fourth  Circuit  in  Podberesky  versus  Kirwan  on 
racial  quota  admission  policies  of  colleges  and 
universities.  I  also  spoke  alxjut  the  finding  by 
the  Office  for  Civil  Rights  [OCR]  at  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Education  tfiat  AsiarvAmerican 
applicants  to  the  graduate  math  program  at 
UCLA  had  been  discriminated  against.  I  also 
discussed  the  delays  tfiat  fiave  occurred  in 
four  other  OCR  investigations  of  complaints  of 
this  type  of  discrimination  at  other  units  of  the 
University  of  California  system. 

This  is  very  dry,  but  important,  legalism.  It  is 
important  because  it  has  a  very  human  face. 
I  mean  the  hearttxeaking  stories  of  those  stu- 
dents who  work  fiard  for  many  years,  wfx) 
achieve  high  marks,  high  test  scores,  and  ac- 
complish many  successes  in  extra  curricular 
activities  but  who  are  denied  admission  to 
schools  for  which  tfiey  are  higfily  qualified, 
and  see  students  from  the  same  high  sch(x>ls 
who  have  lesser  records  admitted  instead. 
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San  Diego  Union  of  February  10,  1992, 

story  of  one  of  these  students,  Jer>- 

I  liel,  a  Filipino  American,  wtK>  was  vak 

at  Sweetwater  Union  High  School  in 

Vista,  CA.  Jennifer  Riel  had  a  tietter 

(ierfect  grade  point  average  due  to  horv 

^ourses     and    was    captain     of    the 

squad  and  still  didn't  get  accept- 

JC-Berkeley. 

Speaker,  wtiat  nwre  does  one  have  to 

does  such  a  rejection  say  to  other 

who  woric  hard.  How  can  any  parent 

their  children  with  a   straight   face, 

hard,  get  good  marks  and  you  will  get 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  inset  at 

in  the  RECX3RD  the  San  Diego  Union 

that  tells  the  heart  txeaking  story  of 

Riel. 
Speaker,  discrimir^tion  in  college  ad- 
must  stop. 

start  woukj  be  for  the  House  of  Rep- 

to   pass   my   legislation   House 

Resolutkxi  102.  It  should  be  added 

amendment  to  the  Higher  Education  Act 

bill  whch  ttie  House  will  con- 

I  Iter  this  year. 

the  San  Diego  Union-Tribune.  Feb.  10, 

1992) 
ETTiNO  Few  Points  for  CRmcizED 
ADMISSIONS  Policy 
(By  Steve  Schmidt) 
n  of  the  cheerleader  squad,  class  val- 
bigvrig  in  student  government- 
achievements  in  the  halcyon  days  of 
Kiel's  senior  year. 

the  spring  of  1991  and,  by  nearly  ev- 

s  account,  the  Chula  Vista  girl  was 

a    stellar    season    at    Sweetwater 

High  School. 

1  she  opened  her  mail. 

ly   folded  in  a  thin  envelope  was  a 

letter  from  UC  Berkeley,  telling  the 

that  the  prestigious  uni- 

had  rejected  her  application  to  en- 
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'Thfey  said  I  had  to  be  a  well-rounded  stu- 
dent,' Riel  recalled.  "Well,  what  else  could  I 
do?  I  had  done  just  about  everything  there 
was  t4  do  in  high  school" 

Ber|eley    accepted    at    least    five    other 

students— all  with  excellent  aca- 

credentials,    but    none    better    than 
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other  students  happened  to  be  mem- 

3f    underrepresented    minorities    that 

wanted  to  woo  to  campus.  Riel  was 


Berkley 
not. 
Rief  s  unexpected  rejection— coming  as  her 
were  welcomed— put  her  in  a  cross-fire 
growing  national  debate  over  the  college 

process. 
I  imilies  await  word  in  coming  weeks  on 
whetqer  their  sons  and  daughters  will  be  ac- 
into  college  next  fall,  educators  and 
agree  that  hostility  is  growing  over 
in  and  who  doesn't. 
Affihnatlve  action  programs— long  a  flash 
In  the  nation's  struggle  over  race  rela- 
again  drawing  much  of  the  fire. 
SinAnering  resentment  among  some  whites 
4sians  over  such  programs,  along  with 
ew   of  headaches  facing  higher  edu- 
administrators,  are  putting  the  pinch 
efforts  to  bring  more  minorities  to  big- 
universities. 

debate  over  admissions  is  particularly 
sharpjon  the  nine  highly  regarded  University 
California  campuses,  including  Berkeley, 
and  UCSD. 

been  most  dramatically  seen  in  the 
said  Robert  Atwell,  president  of  the 
American  Council  on  Education. 
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Next  fall.  UC  San  Diego  expects  to  hit  a 
milestone.  The  entering  freshman  class  will 
likely  be  the  first  in  which  whites  are  not  a 
majority. 

But  first  the  campus  has  some  questions  to 
answer.  Prompted  by  allegations  of  racial 
bias,  the  U.S.  Department  of  Education  is 
conducting  an  investigation  into  admissions 
practices  on  the  La  Jolla  campus.  A  report  Is 
expected  in  a  few  weeks. 

UCSD  administrators  defend  their  admis- 
sions policies,  calling  them  fair  to  all  appli- 
cants. 

"After  the  civil-rights  movement  of  the 
1960s,  there  was  a  sense  that  for  the  sake  of 
society  we  have  to  try  to  integrate,  "  said 
Patrick  Hayashi.  an  associate  vice  chan- 
cellor at  Berkeley. 

"Now,  I  think  the  American  public  is  re- 
examining the  shape  that  conmiitment  is 
taking,"  he  said. 

In  several  dog-eared  boxes,  scattered  next 
to  an  office  water  cooler  and  a  Toshiba 
microwave,  sit  the  makings  of  controversy. 

Box  by  box.  file  by  file,  page  by  page,  a 
handful  of  UCSD  campus  evaluators  care- 
fully scrutinize  freshman  applications  for 
next  fall— all  19,050  of  them. 

More  than  half  the  applicants  will  be  of- 
fered the  chance  to  enroll  when  acceptance 
and  rejection  letters  are  sent  starting 
March  2. 

In  the  cases  of  many  applicants,  it's  not  a 
tough  choice. 

Most  applicants'  combined  grade-point 
averages  and  test  scores  are  so  high — or  so 
low— that  their  acceptance  or  rejection  usu- 
ally is  not  in  question.  Sixty  percent  of  the 
students  who  enroll  at  UCSD  are  selected 
solely  on  academic  credentials. 

Then  there's  everyone  else. 

For  students  in  the  middle,  test  scores  and 
grades  are  calculated  as  well,  but  additional 
points  are  assigned  that  could  determine 
whether  UCSD  has  a  spot  for  them.  Are  they 
disabled?  That's  worth  one  point.  A  veteran? 
One  point.  Poor?  Three  points.  An  under- 
represented  minority?  Three  points. 

This,  university  officials  say,  is  one  way  to 
right  some  of  the  nation's  wrongs  by  allowr 
ing  minority  advancement  in  largely 
wellheeled  and  white  institutions. 

U.S.  Rep.  Dana  Rohrabacher,  R^Los  Ange- 
les, bristles  at  such  talk,  saying  the  point 
system  and  admissions  practices  at  the  UC 
campuses  amount  to  racial  quotas. 

"I  think  it's  totally  absurd."  he  said. 
"What  we're  seeing  here  is  a  bastardization 
of  the  whole  concept  of  affirmative  action." 

In  October,  Rohrabacher  got  federal  edu- 
cation officials  to  investigate  allegations 
that  UCSD  discriminated  against  a  handful 
of  Filipino-Americans  who  were  not  admit- 
ted last  fall. 

Because  Filipino-Americans  and  other 
Asians  no  longer  are  considered  under- 
represented  on  campus,  they  are  not  assisted 
•  by  affirmative  action  programs. 

John  Bunzel.  former  president  of  San  Jose 
State  University  and  a  former  member  of  the 
U.S.  Civil  Rights  Commission,  believes  af- 
firmative action  is  too  entrenched  in  admis- 
sions. 

"I  have  long  felt  that  women  and  minori- 
ties were  not  in  the  loop,"  he  said.  But.  he 
added,  "it's  not  right  to  diversify  by  simply 
playing  the  numt)ers  game." 

Point  systems  and  other  strategies  to  woo 
minorities  often  results  in  cockeyed  trade- 
offs, critics  like  Bunzel  and  others  argue. 

Should  a  top-flight  Hispanic  student  from 
a  rich-family  be  admitted  but  not  a  poor 
white  student  with  similar  grades?  If  Amer- 
ican Indians  continue  to  get  special  consid- 
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eration  in  admissions,  why  shouldn't  impov- 
erished immigrants  form  Southeast  Asia? 

"It's  not  a  science. "  said  UCSD  admissions 
director  Ronald  Bowker. 

Even  some  longtime  supporters  of  affirma- 
tive action  agree  that  it  has  been  unevenly 
applied  at  times. 

"To  be  sure,  it  has  lumbered  and  creaked. 
It  has  worked  slowly  and  incompletely," 
New  Jersey  professor  Catharine  Stimpson 
wrote  in  a  recent  issue  of  The  Chronicle  of 
Higher  Education,  an  influential  academic 
journal. 

But,  she  wrote,  "the  important  reality  is 
this:  affirmative  action  has  worked." 

Minority  attendance  at  colleges  nation- 
wide rose  during  the  last  half  of  the  19608 
largely  due  to  aggressive  recruitment,  ac- 
cording to  the  American  Council  on  Edu- 
cation. 

From  1988  to  1990,  the  percentage  of  black 
students  grew.  8.2  percent,  while  Hispanics 
posted  an  11.5  percent  increase. 

The  figures  are  less  encouraging  within  the 
UC  system,  where  the  number  of  black  and 
Hispanic  undergraduates  has  seen  little  gain 
in  recent  years. 

The  Latino  population  at  UCSD  has  grown 
from  5.1  percent  of  the  undergraduates  in 
1966  to  7.5  percent  today.  The  percentage  of 
blacks  has  actually  slipped— from  2.9  percent 
to  2.8  percent. 

UC  administrators,  frustrated  by  the  num- 
bers, have  stepped  up  recruitment  drives  in 
recent  years  at  high  schools  and  community 
colleges. 

High  school  dropout  rates  remain  high 
among  Hispanics  and  blacks.  In  addition, 
only  a  small  percentage  of  those  who  do 
grraduate  meet  UC  eligibility  standards. 

Under  state  mandate,  only  the  top  12.5  per- 
cent of  California's  high  school  graduates  are 
eligible  for  UC  admission. 

Rather  than  fiddling  with  points  and  other 
ways  to  beef  up  minority  representation, 
critics  of  affirmative  action  say  educators 
should  instead  try  to  improve  high  school 
graduation  rates. 

With  many  Asians,  it's  another  story.  The 
percentage  of  Asians  has  grown  so  high  that 
UCSD  and  other  campuses  no  longer  consider 
them  underrepresented. 

Largely  because  of  the  rise  in  Asians,  the 
freshman  class  at  UCSD  entering  next  fall  is 
expected  to  be  the  first  in  which  whites  are 
not  a  majority. 

In  recent  years,  both  UCLA  and  UC  Berke- 
ley have  modified  their  policies  to  ease  con- 
cerns over  admission  limits  that  some 
viewed  as  having  an  anti-Asian  bias. 

Now  with  the  federal  investigation.  UCSD 
is  in  the  hot  seat. 

Joseph  Watson,  UCSD  vice  chancellor  for 
undergraduate  affairs,  said  the  campus  has 
done  nothing  wrong,  despite  assertions  by 
Congressman  Rohrbacher  that  the  univer- 
sity's affirmative  action  policies  have  hurt 
both  Asians  and  whites. 

The  conservative  congressman  demanded 
the  federal  investigation  after  reading  a 
newspaper  account  regarding  several  Fili- 
pino applicants. 

Watson  said  Rohrbacher  made  no  attempt 
to  contact  the  campus  before  calling  for  the 
probe,  giving  the  impression  that  his  demand 
was  politically  driven. 

In  recent  months,  the  Bush  administration 
has  called  into  question  the  use  of  minority 
scholarships  and  whether  private  accrediting 
agencies  should  continue  to  look  at  campus 
affirmative  action  policies. 

"That  all  sends  a  very  discouraging  mes- 
sage that  has  a  chilling  affect  on  affirmative 
action."  said  American  Council  on  Education 
President  Atwell. 


Those  moves — timed  with  the  recession, 
budget  cuts  in  education  ajid  skyrocketing 
student  fees— have  fed  the  backlash  against 
affirmative  action,  educators  say. 

Said  Watson:  "As  families  feel  more  under 
the  financial  gun,  more  anxious  about  their 
futures  ....  there's  going  to  be  more  ten- 
sion with  this." 

Jennifer  Riel  said  that  when  she  was  a 
young  girl,  her  Immigrant  parents  encour- 
aged her  "to  work  very  hard  and  to  attain 
what  they  couldn't." 

Last  year,  she  graduated  valedictorian  at 
Sweetwater  Union  High  School.  Her  grade- 
point  average  was  a  better  than  perfect  at  4.5 
because  of  several  honors  courses. 

Then  came  word  from  Berkeley. 

Administrators  told  her  she  had  applied  for 
the  most  competitive  major  on  campus — 
bioengineering. 

"Our  denial  of  Riel's  application  for  admis- 
sion is  not  a  negative  reflection  on  her 
achievement,"  a  campus  official  wrote  at  the 
time.  "It  is  entirely  a  reflection  of  our  in- 
ability to  accommodate  the  extraordinary 
demand  for  places  at  Berkeley." 

Riel  wanted  to  change  her  major  on  her  ap- 
plication but  was  not  allowed  to  under 
Berkeley  policy. 

Today,  she  attends  Loyola  Marymount 
University  in  Los  Angeles.  She  said  she  is 
not  happy  there  and  is  considering  applying 
to  use. 

Meanwhile,  in  thousands  of  San  Diego 
households— from  the  city's  hilltop  spreads 
to  its  poorest  neightwrhoods— the  wait  is  on. 

Families  are  starting  to  get  letters  from 
campuses  nationwide  telling  them  whether 
their  children  made  it  into  their  college  of 
choice. 

Serra  High  School  senior  Tracy  Ward  has 
her  sights  on  Duke  University  in  North  Caro- 
lina. Ward,  who  has  a  4.6  grade-point  aver- 
age, has  also  applied  to  three  UC  campuses. 

But.  she  explained,  "being  white  and  mid- 
dle-class, it  doesn't  make  me  stand  out  at 
all.  " 

Still,  she  has  no  qualms  about  affirmative 
action.  "I've  had  all  the  opportunities  I 
could  want."  she  said.  "So  many  people 
don't  get  those." 

Aaron  Glynn  of  Bonita  Vista  High  School 
In  Chula  Vista  is  hoping  to  get  accepted  into 
a  college  in  Colorado. 

The  17-year-old  senior  believes  affirmative 
action  has  "gone  a  little  too  far." 

But  Glynn  himself  may  benefit  from  a  type 
of  affirmative  action  as  well.  Glynn  said  he 
has  applied  to  a  campus  that  gives  special 
consideration  to  those  with  his  sort  of  handi- 
cap: dyslexia. 

"I  should  get  a  little  break  to  get  in,"  he 
said. 

ETHNIC  DISTRIBUTION  OF  FIRST-TIME  FRESHMEN 
AT  UCSD— IjBS  AND  1991 

Over  the  last  few  years,  UCSD  has  become 
increasingly  diverse.  In  1986,  whites  rep- 
resented 61%  of  the  freshmen  class;  today 
they  represent  51%.  The  largest  proportional 
enrollment  gain  Is  among  Asian-Americans 
who  represented  15%  of  the  freshman  class  in 
1986  and  23%  in  1991. 
1986:  Percent 

Native  American 0.3 

Latino  2.6 

African-American  3.4 

Chicano 5.4 

Filipino 5.7 

Other 6.7 

Asian 15.1 

White  60.8 

1991: 
Native  American 1.3 
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Latino  1.5 

African-American  2.4 

Filipino 3.3 

Chicano  ..„ 9.0 

Other 9.1 

Asian , 22.7 

White  50.6 

Source:  UCSD. 


TEXTILE  WORKER,  LEONARD 
HELTON,  TESTIFIES  BEFORE  THE 
HOUSE  WAYS  AND  MEANS  COM- 
MITTEE 


HON.  CASS  BALLENGER 

OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  20, 1992 

Mr.  BALLENGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  one 
of  my  constituents,  Leonard  Helton,  testified 
before  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee. Mr.  Helton  descritjed  how  the  belea- 
guered textile  industry  and  workers  have  suf- 
fered under  current  economic  conditions. 
Speaking  as  an  average  worker,  Mr.  Helton 
clearly  and  accurately  argued  his  case,  point- 
ing out  what  was  wrong  and  what  Congress 
could  do  to  improve  matters. 

I  am  placing  his  testimony  before  the  com- 
mittee into  the  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  be- 
cause the  Ways  and  Means  hearing  was  not 
well  attended  and  I  wanted  to  help  Mr.  Helton 
get  his  message  to  Congress. 

[From  the  Gaston  Gazette,  Feb.  6,  1992] 

Mr.  Helton  Goes  to  D.C.— Stanley  Man 

Tells  Congress  What  Life's  Like  at  Home 

(By  Leonard  Lee  Helton,  Sr.) 

First,  I  want  to  thank  each  of  you  for  al- 
lowing me  to  come  before  you  and  tell  how  I 
feel  about  the  economic  impact  on  myself, 
my  family  and  coworkers. 

As  a  textile  and  apparel  worker  for  25 
years,  I  have  seen  how  the  textile  and  ap- 
parel industry  has  continued  at  a  slow  pace, 
whereby  some  weak  textile  plants  have  stood 
inactive  because  of  a  slow  movement  of 
goods  sold  into  the  textile  related  markets. 
You,  as  congressional  leaders  and  elected  of- 
ficials of  the  people,  must  do  something  now 
to  alleviate  this  great  economic  problem  af- 
fecting the  average  American  worker. 

We,  the  American  work  force,  cannot 
maintain  ourselves  on  a  fixed  financial  budg- 
et. This  is  due  to  increased  taxes  and  higher 
financial  obligations  that  occur  every  year. 
We  do  not  receive  enough  raises  in  our  sala- 
ries to  overcome  the  obstacles  presently  at 
hand.  We  are  not  assured  from  one  week  to 
the  next  how  many  hours  we  will  work  or 
how  well  our  product  will  be  sold  into  the 
American  market. 

You  probably  feel  it's  up  to  the  individual 
employees  to  stand  their  ground  and  do  the 
best  they  can.  In  this  regard,  both  employers 
and  employees  of  the  textile  industry  have 
been  trying  since  1985  to  get  a  textile  and  ap- 
parel bill  passed  by  the  president.  This  bill 
has  been  vetoed  three  times  by  our  presi- 
dent. 

In  1985  we  attempted  to  get  the  Textile  and 
Apparel  Trade  Act  (H.R.  1154)  passed  by  the 
president.  On  Oct.  4.  1988.  we  were  11  votes 
short  of  overriding  the  president's  veto. 

Again,  in  1990.  roughly  200  members  of  Con- 
gress introduced  the  Textile.  Apparel  and 
Footwear  Trade  Act  of  1990  (H.R.  4496).  Also. 
Sen.  Ernest  Hollings.  D-S.C,  introduced 
identical  legislation  in  the  Senate.  The  Sen- 
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ate  l)egan  considering  the  bill  on  Friday, 
July  13,  and  passed  the  bill  on  Tuesday.  July 
15.  by  a  vote  of  68  to  32.  During  the  past  six 
years,  the  Senate  has  passed  similar  legisla- 
tion three  times. 

The  goal  of  the  House  and  Senate  bills  Is  to 
put  foreign  textile  and  apparel  Imports  on 
par  with  the  current  growth  rate  of  the  U.S. 
domestic  textile  industry.  The  bill  would 
have  established  global  import  quotas  for 
each  category  of  textile  and  textile  products 
using  the  1989  level  of  imports  as  a  starting 
position.  The  bill  would  have  allowed  a  1  per- 
cent increase  in  foreign  Imports  per  year, 
consistent  with  the  current  growth  rate  of 
the  domestic  textile  market. 

Also,  in  January  1991.  there  was  a  bill  (H.R. 
713).  This  was  a  bill  introduced  to  amend  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930  to  require  that  certain  rev- 
enues attributable  to  tariffs  levied  on  im- 
ports of  textile  machinery  and  parts  thereof 
be  applied  to  support  research  for  the  mod- 
ernization of  the  American  textile  machin- 
ery industry. 

Represenatives.  an  economics  professor 
from  Belmont  Abbey  College.  Mr.  William 
Van  Lear  and  I  have  drawn  up  a  petition  to 
enact  job  retraining  and  education  programs 
in  every  major  industry  in  the  United 
States. 

The  petition  reads  as  follows: 

We  believe  that  it  can  be  financially  and 
emotionally  difficult  for  people  who  are  un- 
employed or  who  work  in  declining  indus- 
tries to  retain  relocate  and  assume  new  jobs. 
Industries  such  as  textiles,  lumber,  defense, 
steel  and  coal  are  suffering  and  will  continue 
to  suffer  economic  hardships.  Therefore,  we 
advocate  a  federal  initiative,  led  by  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  in  conjunction  with  lat>or 
departments  in  the  states,  to  provide: 

1.  Grants  and  loans  to  families  for  retrain- 
ing and  education,  and: 

2.  Easily  accessed  information  for  families 
on  job  availability  and  location. 

We  propose  that  this  program  be  financed 
by  making  the  federal  income  tax  more  flexi- 
ble and  from  state  income  taxes. 

May  I  inquire  of  you?  How  can  an  average 
worker  purchase  any  "Big  Ticket  Item" 
when  he  isn't  assured  of  a  steady  income? 
This  financial  burden  affects  every  American 
and  foreign  industry  in  America.  Fewer 
goods  sold,  fewer  hours  worked  equals  less 
t>asic  income  for  the  average  worker.  We  are 
having  a  rough  time  of  meeting  our  financial 
obligations. 

This  troublesome  economic  situation  not 
only  creates  financial  worries  for  the  Amer- 
ican worker,  but  it  also  translates  into  a 
stressful  home  environment.  Please,  be 
aware  that  economic  stress  affects  every 
member  of  the  family. 

Pardon  the  expression,  but  we.  the  average 
worker,  are  "up  to  our  ears"  with  increased 
taxes.  If  some  action  is  not  taken  soon,  we 
will  see  multitudes  of  American  families  go 
under. 

Consider  these  figures  on  textile  and  ap- 
parel plant  closings  and  jobs  lost  during  the 
years  1989  through  1991:  There  were  67  plants 
closed  and  72.000  jobs  lost  over  those  three 
years.  Of  the  1.8  million  textile  workers  na- 
tionwide, more  than  300.000  are  employed  In 
North  Carolina  and  40.000  are  employed  in 
the  10th  District  of  North  Carolina  alone. 

I  have  been  assured  that  in  other  related 
industries  there  are  many  plant  closings  and 
thousands  of  jobs  lost  during  the  past  year 
alone.  You  may  stipulate  that  these  situa- 
tions are  due  to  modernization  of  plants  and 
the  technologry  in  these  plants.  This  may  t>e 
true  in  a  small  way,  but  it  comes  full  circle 
to  the  weak  economic  American  market 
which  continues  to  diminish. 
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An  illea  that  would  benefit  the  average 
Amerlc  m  worker  Is  to  reduce  taxation.  To 
accomi  llsh  this.  President  Bush  and  elected 
,  as  yourselves,  need  to  enact  perma- 
r4ductions  in  federal  tax  rates.  Instead 
-time,  year-end  bonus,  which  is  what 
retMtte  plus  would  be,  we  need  a  per- 
tax  cut  through  reductions  in  in- 
Social  Security  tax  rates.  If  taxes 
Idwered  on  income,  work  would  become 
ard  ng  and  attractive,  compared  to  wel- 
leisure  time. 
Secondly,  we  need  to  lower  taxes  on  invest- 
A  cut  in  the  capital  gains  would  do  a 
(  eal  to  lay  the  foundation  for  future 
econon  ic  growth.  Slashing  the  capital  gains 
wo  lid  encourage  the  kind  of  small  busi- 
fqundation  that  drives  long-term  eco- 
growth.  The  large  majority  of  new 
America  are   created   by   new   and 
lusinesses.  The  reward  for  the  entre- 
who   initiates   these   companies   is 
cften  a  capital  gain  rather  than  direct 
So  reducing  the  capital  gains  tax 
directly    encourage    entrepreneurs    to 
lew  companies,  thereby  creating  new 

new  products. 

would  also  help  American  industry  to 

with   overseas   trade.    Among   the 

Industrial  powers,  the  United  States 

maxim  im  rate  of  33  percent  on  capital  gains 

of  the  highest  in  the  world.  In  Ger- 

3outh  Korea.  Taiwan  and  Hong  Kong. 

ca  >ital  gains  tax  on  investments  held 

1  han  one  year  is  zero.  In  Japan,  the 

maxim  im  rate  is  1  percent  of  the  sales  price 

percent  of  the  net  gain. 

time  the  capital  gains  tax  has  been 
revenues  for  the  federal  government 
actually  increased. 
Repr  isentative,  I  certainly  hope  that  you. 
coi  nmlttee  and  our  great  president  will 
everything  possible  to  alleviate  this  great 
challenge     facing     the     average 
Ameri&n  worker. 

:>od°3  grace  and  blessings  go  with  you 
in  whatever  decision  you  make. 


TRINITY    RUSSIAN     ORTHO- 
CHURCH    CELEBRATES    73D 


ANT  IVERSARY 


ON.  HELEN  DEUCH  BENTLEY 


OF  MARYLAND 
'  HE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  February  20. 1992 


BENTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today  to 

recogn  le  the  Holy  Trinity  Russian  Orttiodox 

of  Baltimore,  MD,  upon  its  73d  anni- 

On  February  9,  1992,  the  Holy  Trinity 

Orthodox    Church   celebrated   over 

Jecades  of  ministering  to  the  needs  of 

cor||regat)on  with  the  warmth  and  caring 

the  church  can  provide.  It  was  in- 

honor  to  participate  in  the  fellowship 

celebration  of  this  very  special  occasion. 

in  history  and  charm,  the  church  origi- 

rr^nistered  to  the  Russian  ethnic  commu- 

Baltimore.  Until  recent  years,  church 

were  given  in  the  native  language. 

however,  the  church  ministers  to  a 

diversity  of  nationalities  and  sen/ices 

(  given  in  English.  Since  1919,  Holy 

Church  has  sought  to  serve  the  com- 

and  its  members  through  serving  God. 

at  the  anniversary  celebration,  I  had 

distinct  pleasure  of  meeting  the  last  surviv- 

fO(  nder  of  tfie  church,  Mr.  Constantine 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Uchuck.  Bom  in  the  Ukraine,  Mr.  Uchuck 
came  to  ttie  United  States  in  1910.  In  May  of 
this  year,  he  will  be  100  years  old.  Like  many 
other  ethnk;  groups  during  that  time,  Mr. 
Uchuck,  along  with  other  founders,  sought  to 
establish  a  place  of  worship.  Mr.  Uchuck 
helped  to  establish  the  church,  and,  like  the 
church,  he  also  is  full  of  character  and  spirit. 
Constantine  Uchuck  personifies  the  struggles, 
trials,  and  triumphs  that  many  immigrants  to 
our  country  experierxjed. 

During  the  Great  Depression,  Constantine 
suffered  a  great  deal,  and  during  World  War  II 
he  worked  as  a  crew  leader  building  Liberty 
ships  here  in  Baltimore.  In  addition,  he  worked 
as  a  tailor  and  worked  for  42  years  for  the 
Hirshey  Clothing  Co.,  retiring  in  his  eighties. 
The  experiences  of  the  Great  Depression  had 
a  lasting  impact  on  Mr.  Uchuck  and  left  him 
with  a  great  corx^m  for  those  less  fortunate. 
A  very  generous  man,  tie  continued  well  into 
his  late  90's  to  grow  hundreds  of  tomato 
plants  and  harvest  bushels  of  tomatoes  which 
he  never  sold  but  rather  donated  to  homeless 
shelters,  senior  centers,  and  charities  through- 
out Baltimore. 

One  cannot  help  but  be  impressed  with 
Constantine  Uchuck.  I  feel  that  as  a  founder  of 
the  Holy  Trinity  Russian  Orthodox  Church,  he 
represents  the  type  of  character  that  made  our 
Nation  and  Holy  Trinity  Church  so  special.  We 
are  indeed  blessed  in  this  country  with  nrwre 
than  monetary  or  material  wealth.  Our  national 
treasures  are  people  like  Constantine  Uchuck 
and  the  memt)ers  of  Holy  Trinity  Russian  Or- 
thodox Church. 

The  73d  anniversary  of  Holy  Trinity  Russian 
Orttiodox  Church  is  a  proud  and  joyous  occa- 
sion for  ttie  congregation  and  surrounding 
community.  An  important  and  established  part 
of  the  community,  the  church  is  a  place  of 
worship  and  a  source  of  faith  and  guidance  to 
many.  The  health  and  vitality  of  the  church  is 
a  great  concern  of  mine  as  the  church  has  a 
profound  impact  on  the  well-being  of  our  coun- 
try. Without  the  church,  we  would  indeed  be  a 
lesser  nation. 

As  ttie  proud  author  of  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 325,  Religious  Freedom  Week,  I  take  a 
special  pride  in  ttie  religious  freedoms  we 
enjoy  in  this  country.  Through  their  faith,  char- 
ity, and  reverence  for  God,  Holy  Trinity  Rus- 
sian Orthodox  Church  not  only  has  made  Bal- 
timore a  better  community  in  which  to  live  but 
a  better  nation  as  well. 

.  Mr.  Speaker,  fellow  colleagues,  it  is  with 
great  respect  and  admiration  that  I  congratu- 
late the  Very  Reverend  Father  Mark  Odell, 
Constantine  Uchuck  the  last  surviving  founder, 
and  the  members  of  Holy  Trinity  Russian  Or- 
thodox Church  upon  this  momentous  occa- 
sion. May  God  bless  them  in  the  years  to 
come. 
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death  of  a  truly  remarkable  wonnen — Norma 
Craden.  A  latx)r  leader  in  our  area  for  over 
five  decades.  Norma  Craden  left  her  mark  on 
all  working  people  in  northwest  Ohk}.  But  her 
contritHjtion  to  women  in  the  workplace  will 
surely  be  her  most  enduring  legacy.  Hundreds 
of  women  in  our  area,  including  myself,  have 
and  will  t)enefit  from  her  tialf-century  of  hard 
work  on  our  behalf. 

Norma  Craden  was  bom  and  raised  in  To- 
ledo. Her  first  job  was  as  a  waitress  at  the 
Algeo  Hotel.  It  was  ttiere  ttiat  she  began  her 
distinguished  career  in  the  labor  movement  by 
becoming  active  in  Local  335  of  the  Bar- 
tenders and  Waitresses  Union.  During  World 
War  II  Norma  Craden — as  did  as  so  many 
other  women  during  that  time — left  to  work  on 
an  assembly  line.  During  that  time  stie  l^e- 
came  the  first  woman  in  northwestern  Ohio  to 
serve  as  president  of  Local  27  of  ttie  United 
Auto  Workers.  From  that  point  on  Norma 
Craden  took  her  influence  within  the  lalxjr 
movement  and  used  it  to  help  women  achieve 
true  equality  in  the  workplace. 

In  1948  Norma  Craden  became  a  long-dis- 
tance telephone  operator  for  the  Ohio  Bell  Co. 
wtiere  she  worked  for  30  years.  During  her 
time  there  she  sen/ed  as  a  union  steward, 
chief  steward,  and  was  eventually  elected 
president  of  the  Communk;ations  Workers  of 
America  local.  She  worked  tirelessly  in  this  ca- 
pacity as  the  liaison  for  the  Toledo  Area  AFL- 
CIO  to  the  United  Way,  a  delegate  to  17  CWA 
conventions  and  as  one  of  five  CWA  local  offi- 
cers on  the  union's  contract-negotiating  team 
with  Ohio  Bell. 

Despite  her  official  retirement  from  the 
phone  company  in  1978,  Norma  Craden  did 
not  stop  working  for  the  rights  of  workers.  She 
continued  to  serve  as  presklent  of  the  Com- 
munications Workers  of  America — until  her  de- 
clining health  prevented  her  from  seeking  an- 
other term. 

Norma  Craden's  years  of  work  earned  her 
the  respect  and  admiration  of  those  who  knew 
her  and  those  wtio  t)enefited  from  her  efforts. 
She  received  commendation  from  the  Toledo 
City  Council,  the  Ohio  Senate,  the  Ohio 
House,  and  the  American  Red  Cross  for  her 
work  in  coordinating  latxar  and  management 
participation  in  blood  bank  donations. 

On  behalf  of  all  ttie  citizens  of  northwest 
Ohio  I  woukj  like  to  extend  our  sympathies  to 
Norma  Craden's  son.  Dr.  Michael  Craden;  sis- 
ter, Elizabeth  Nixon;  brother,  Altjert  Boyles; 
and  two  grandchildren.  A  truly  remari<able 
women.  Norma  Craden's  imprint  on  the  lives 
of  working  men  and  women  everywhere  will 
be  felt  for  some  time  to  come. 


TRIBUTE  TO  NORMA  CRADEN. 
LONGTIME  LABOR  ACTIVIST  IN 
NORTHWEST  OHIO 


HON.  MARCT  KAFIUR 

OF  OHIO 

DJ  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  20.  1992 

Ms.  KAPTUR.  Mr.  Speaker,  northwest  Ohio- 
ans  were  saddened  on  February  18  by  the 


NEEDS  OF  THE  ELDERLY  UNMET 
IN  MISSOURI 


HON.  WILLIAM  (BILL)  CLAY 

OF  MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  20. 1992 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  in- 
sert for  the  Record  a  letter  by  William 
Stodghill,  presklent  of  St.  Louis  Service  Em- 
ployees Local  50,  that  appeared  in  the  St. 
Louis  Post  Dispatch  on  February  5,  1992.  I 
tielieve  Mr.  Stodghill  makes  a  convincing  argu- 
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ment  ttiat  lawmakers  in  Missouri  have  ignored 
the  needs  of  the  elderly  confined  to  State 
nursing  homes. 

Care  for  Caregivers 

No  occupation  is  as  interesting  or  impor- 
tant as  that  of  working  in  nursing  homes. 

As  the  late  Sen.  Huliert  H.  Humphrey  once 
said:  "The  moral  test  of  government  is  how 
that  government  treats  those  who  are  in  the 
dawn  of  life,  the  children;  those  who  are  in 
the  twilight  of  life,  the  elderly:  and  those 
who  are  in  the  shadows  of  life— the  sick,  the 
needy  and  the  handicapped."  The  dedicated 
professionals  who  work  in  Missouri's  nursing 
homes — who  care  for  those  "in  the  twilight 
of  life" — cannot  earn  a  living  wage. 

Nurse's  aides  must  l>e  certified  to  perform 
their  vital  service  to  our  society.  Yet  today 
in  Missouri,  the  wa^es  of  a  nurse's  aide  are 
equal  with  those  of  a  fast-food  restaurant 
employee.  It  is  the  same  situation  for  all  the 
different  types  of  workers  who  make  up  a 
nursing  home's  staff. 

Missouri  has  one  of  the  lowest  Medicaid  re- 
imbursement rates  for  nursing  homes  in  the 
entire  United  States.  Each  time  the  issue  is 
raised,  lawmakers  bring  up  tough  economic 
times.  What  government  budget  item  should 
l>e  given  a  higher  priority  than  human  life? 
What  service  shall  we  perform  with  govern- 
ment dollars,  if  we  will  not  care  for  the  vul- 
nerable elderly  who  toiled  all  their  lives  in 
the  hope  of  being  secure  when  they  grew  too 
old,  too  weak,  to  continue  to  toil  alone? 

I  hope  that  ou."  legislators  and  the  resi- 
dents of  Missouri  take  action  soon  to  answer 
the  needs  of  our  nursing  homes. 


CELEBRATE  THE  BILL  OF  RIGHTS 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  20. 1992 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker. 
December  15,  1991,  marked  the  200th  anni- 
versary of  the  Bill  of  Rights,  the  first  10 
amendments  to  the  U.S.  Constitution.  As  we 
celebrate  this  significant  event,  I  would  like  to 
stiare  with  my  colleagues  an  exceptionally 
well-done  eight-part  editorial  series  that  ap- 
peared in  the  Atlanta  Constitution.  The  first 
editorial,  which  I  insert  in  today's  Record. 
gives  a  brief  history  of  the  Bill  of  Rights.  The 
remaining  editorials,  which  I  will  insert  in  the 
Record  over  the  next  week,  focus  on  the  indi- 
vklual  amendments  and  conclude  with  an  as- 
sessment of  where  the  Bill  of  Rights  stands 
today.  I  encourage  my  colleagues  to  read  all 
of  these  editorials. 

[From  the  Atlanta  Constitution,  Dec.  8,  1991] 
Celebrate  the  Bill  of  Rights 

Dec.  15  will  mark  the  200th  anniversary  of 
the  Bill  of  Rights,  the  10  initial  constitu- 
tional amendments  that  limit  the  ability  of 
government  to  intrude  on  the  liberty  of  "We 
the  people  of  the  United  States." 

The  bill  was  drafted  by  the  First  Congress 
in  order  to  satisfy  anti-Federalist  concerns 
that  the  new  Constitution  would  give  the 
federal  government  far  too  much  control 
over  individual  citiaens  and  the  several 
states.  A  numl)er  of  states  ratified  the  Con- 
stitution with  the  proviso  that  it  be  amend- 
ed to  include  specific  protections  against 
government  overstepping  its  delegated  pow- 
ers. 

But  only  relatively  recently  has  the  Bill  of 
Rights  lived  up  to  its  potential  as  a  bulwark 
of  liberty. 
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Prior  to  the  Civil  War.  the  Supreme  Court 
held  that  the  bill's  protections  applied  only 
to  federal  cases.  Since  most  violations  of 
rights  occur  at  the  sute  level,  the  bill  be- 
came all  but  a  dead  letter. 

During  Reconstruction.  Congress  wanted 
to  ensure  that  the  rights  of  the  newly  freed 
slaves  not  be  trampled  in  the  Southern 
states.  To  extend  Bill  of  Rights  protections 
to  all  Jurisdictions,  the  14th  Amendment 
(1868)  declared  that  no  state  could  abridge 
citizens'  "privileges  or  immunities,"  deprive 
any  person  of  "life,  liberty,  or  property, 
without  due  process  of  law."  or  deny  any 
person  "the  equal  protection  of  the  laws." 

Yet  for  decades,  a  conservative  Supreme 
Court  limited  its  intervention  under  the  14th 
Amendment  to  preventing  economic  regula- 
tion. This  era  was  typified  by  the  notorious 
Lochner  decision,  in  which  the  court  threw 
out  a  New  York  law  limiting  the  hours 
bakers  could  work,  on  the  grounds  that  this 
violated  bakers'  lil)erty  to  sell  their  lal)or. 
(State  courts  interpreted  similarly  the  bills 
of  rights  written  into  their  own  constitu- 
tions.) 

Only  after  World  War  I  did  the  Supreme 
Court  begin  to  use  the  Bill  of  Rights  to  pro- 
tect individuals  in  their  exercise  of  con- 
science and  within  the  criminal  Justice  sys- 
tem. And  it  took  the  Warren  court  of  the 
1950s  and  1960s  to  bring  about  a  full-scale 
rights  revolution. 

From  religion  to  libel,  from  national  secu- 
rity to  obscenity,  the  Supreme  Court  in- 
sisted that  officials  had  to  pass  tough  tests  if 
they  were  gcing  to  prevent  individuals  or  in- 
stitutions from  expressing  themselves  as 
they  saw  fit.  Likewise,  police  and  prosecu- 
tors could  no  longer  run  roughshod  over  indi- 
viduals who  were  under  investigation  or 
charged  with  crimes. 

The  Warren  court  did  not  lack  for  critics  of 
its  Judicial  activism,  and  under  the  successor 
regime  of  Chief  Justice  Warren  Burger,  the 
rights  revolution  ground  to  a  halt.  Now, 
under  Chief  Justice  William  Rehnquist,  the 
Supreme  Court  is  engaged  in  a  counter- 
revolution. 

Virtually  across  the  t)oard.  the  Rehnquist 
court  has  set  about  reversing  Warren  era 
precedents.  It  has  lost  interest  in  protecting 
individuals  and  minority  groups  from 
majoritarian  control  and  has  instead  tiecome 
deferential  to  government  power,  whether 
expressed  by  executive  fiat  or  legislative  act. 

On  its  200th  birthday,  the  Bill  of  Rights  as 
we  have  come  to  know  it  is  under  attack. 


TRIBUTE  TO  LONG  BEACH  NAVAL 
SHIPYARD 


HON.  DANA  ROHRABACHER 

of  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  20.  1992 
Mr.  ROHRABACHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
third  year  in  a  row  the  Long  Beach  Naval 
Shipyard  has  saved  the  taxpayers  of  America 
millions  of  dollars.  During  fiscal  year  1991 
which  ended  on  September  30,  1991.  the 
shipyard  operations  resulted  in  a  savings  of 
$25.3  million  over  estimated  costs  for  the 
year. 

This  again  for  the  third  year  shows  ttie  Long 
Beach  Naval  Shipyard  is  the  most  effk;ient 
and  cost  effective  shipyard  in  ttie  U.S.  Navy. 
Over  the  past  3  consecutive  years  this  shif>- 
yard  has  saved  the  taxpayers  S99  million. 

No  other  shipyard  has  anywtiere  near  the 
record  of  the  Long  Beach  facility.  The  savings 
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accomplished  by  the  men  and  women  at  Long 
Beach  have  allowed  the  U.S.  Navy  to  repair 
and  overhaul  many  more  ships  than  otherwise 
woukj  have  been  possible.  I  do  not  have  exact 
figures  but  I  suspect  that  the  savings  from  the 
operations  at  Long  Beach  in  fiscal  year  1991 
were  greater  than  all  seven  ottier  naval  ship- 
yards combined. 

The  men  and  women  of  ttie  Long  Beach 
Shipyard  are  the  sole  reason  for  this  perform- 
ance record.  They  deserve  the  congratulatkxis 
and  gratitude  of  all  Amercans. 

In  1991  Long  Beach  Naval  Shipyard  re- 
ceived a  meritorious  unit  commendation. 

To  Navy  Secretary  Garrett  I  say:  Get  out 
your  pen:  Another  award  to  Long  Beach 
should  t>e  issued. 


CONGRATULATING  OLYMPIC 
CHAMPION  DIANN  ROFFE 


HON.  FRANK  HORTON 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  20. 1992 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  very 
pleased  to  share  with  my  colleagues  the  fan- 
tastic news  out  of  Meriljel,  France:  Diann 
Roffe  of  Williamson,  NY,  has  staged  a  dra- 
matk:  comeljack  and  captured  the  silver  medal 
in  ttie  women's  Olympk;  games  giant  slalom. 

Diann  led  a  trki  of  U.S.  skiers  to  wtiat  many 
have  already  called  their  best  overall  perform- 
ance since  the  1984  Olympics  in  Sarajevo. 
After  her  first  run  of  1:07.21  placed  her  ninth, 
over  one  full  second  behind  ttie  leader — a 
^l^rty  insurmountable  time  to  make  up — 
Drann  raced  to  the  silver  medal  in  tiigh  dra- 
matic fashk>n. 

In  the  giant  slalom,  ttie  starting  order  for  ttie 
second  run  is  in  reverse  order  of  ttie  fastest 
15  skiers  from  the  first  run,  so  Diann  went  off 
in  the  No.  7  positbn,  and  stie  made  the  most 
of  it,  remarkably  shaving  nearly  a  wtiole  sec- 
ond off  her  morning  run,  good  enough  to  cata- 
pult her  into  first  place.  With  both  runs  com- 
plete, Diann  could  only  sit  and  wait  while  the 
final  eight  skiers  each  took  ttieir  best  shot  at 
her  combined  time  of  2:13.71.  But  only 
Pemilla  Wit)erg  of  Switzerland  couM  top 
Diann's  time.  And,  in  the  end  Diann  Roffe 
staged  a  stunning  come-from-t>ehind  effort  to 
capture  ttie  Olympk;  games  women's  giant 
slalom  silver  medal. 

I  know  all  my  colleagues  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  join  me  in  sending  warm, 
tieartfelt  congratulations  to  Williamson,  New 
York's  tiometown  hero,  Diann  Roffe. 


COAST  GUARD  USER  FEES 
SHOULD  BE  REPEALED 


HON.  PAUL  L  GniMOR 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  20. 1992 

Mr.  GILLMOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  details  of  the 
House  majority's  tax  plan  have  tieen  hard  to 
come  by.  but  I  am  told  the  plan  does  not  do 
anything  to  repeal  the  Coast  Guard  user  fees. 
Mr.  Speaker,  over  220  Members  of  this  House 
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you  last  month  to  include  repeal  of 
Guard  user  fees  in  any  tax  relief 
I  ask  you  ag'ain  now:  please  ^ve 
H4use  a  chance  to  get  rid  of  these  fees 
he  House  considers  tax  relief. 
Ampng  the   hundreds  of  Lake  Erie 
who   contacted   me    opposing 
fees  were  some  who  said  Congress 
mresponsive   and   failed   to   rep- 
what   people   were   asking  for. 
Provi^ng  the  House  an  opportunity  to 
of  the  Coast  Guard  user  fees 
help  prove  Congress  is  an  insti- 
where  the  opinions  of  our  citi- 
are  accorded  due  respect.  Failing 
provide  that  opportunity  would  fly 
face  of  a  clear  majority  will: 
Members  went  on  record  in  op- 
position to  the  fees  last  summer. 

,  Lake  Erie  boater  myself.  I  know 

he  boat  user  fees  are  a  drain  on 

e(:onomy  in  northwest  Ohio.  The 

not  fulfilling  their  stated  pur- 

)f  reducing  the  deficit.  They  are 

I  aking  money  out  of  the  pockets 

cans  who  need  it. 

might  be  willing  to  pay  a  fee 

thought   they   might   benefit 

t  through,  for  example,  enhanced 

Guard  services.   But  nobody  is 

benefiting  from  this  tax  on  boaters. 

fees  reflect  a  philosophy  held 

many   in  Congress   that  if  it 

,  if  it  talks,  if  it  breathes,  or  even 

loats,  tax  it.  That  wrongheaded 

has   fed   outrageous  government 

and  has  heaped  on  us  a  load  of 

econtjmic  problems. 

Speaker,  I  urge  you  to  permit  an 
when  the  tax  debate 
reachJBs  the  full  House  to  repeal  the 
Coast  Guard  user  fees. 
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A  T]  IBUTE  TO  HIS  EXCELLENCY 
GU  JTAVO  PETRICIOLI— AMBAS- 
SA:  )0R  of  MEXICO  TO  THE  UNIT- 
ED STATES:  MR.  AMIGO  1991 


HON.  SOLOMON  P.  ORITZ 

OF  TEXAS 
FHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  February  20, 1992 


ORTIZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today  to 
comm  snd  and  pay  tribute  to  Ambassador 
Gusta'  0  Petricioli,  the  newly  selected  Mr. 
Amigo 

Eve  y  year,  members  of  the  Mr.  Amigo  As- 
sociat  sn,  who  represent  the  city  of  Browns- 
ville, 1  X,  select  a  new  Mr.  Amigo  to  serve  as 
honor(d  guest  of  Charro  Days  festivities  in 
Brown  sville,  TX.  Charro  days  is  a  4-day  inter- 
nationfil  event  in  which  the  United  States  and 
are  joined  in  celebration  of  the  cultures 
neighboring  countries.  During  Charro 
which  originated  as  a  pre-Lenten  fes- 
Irownsville  citizens  participate  in  a  se- 
parades,  dances  aryj  parties  to  dem- 
onstrate the  goodwill  of  both  countries.  It  is  a 
p  anned,  major  function  which  is  enjoyed 
e;  igeriy  anticipated  by  many  south  Texans 
as  our  winter  visitors. 
Ambassador  Gustavo  Petricioli  is  the  28th 
Mexicin  citizen  to  be  honored  by  the  Mr. 
Amigc  Association.  He  was  born  on  August 
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19,  1928,  in  Mexico  City,  to  Ada  Iturbtde  de 
Petricioli  and  Cartos  Petricioli.  At  the  age  of  24 
he  received  an  economics  degree  from  the 
Instituto  Technologico  Autonomo  de  Mexico, 
1952,  and  a  masters  degree  in  economics 
from  Yale  University  in  1 957. 

In  1948  Mr.  Petricioli  began  his  professional 
career  in  Mexico's  central  bank.  He  served  in 
various  positions,  including  deputy  director 
general.  By  1967  he  was  appointed  director 
general  for  Treasury  studies  ^t  the  Secretariat 
of  the  Treasury.  He  served  in  that  position 
until  1970.  when  he  was  appointed  Under 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

From  1976  to  1982  Mr.  Petricioli  headed 
Mexkx)'s  National  Securities  Commission.  In 
1982  he  was  appointed  director  general  of 
Multibarxx)  Comermex,  as  well  as  general  co- 
ordinator for  the  Mexican  banking  system. 
Gustavo  Petricioli  became  general  director  of 
Nacional  Financiera,  Mexico's  most  important 
development  bank,  in  1983.  During  that  time, 
he  also  served  as  president  of  the  National 
Banks  Association  and  as  chair  of  several  irv 
dustrial  committees  such  as,  Minera  Cananea. 
Mexicana  de  Cobre,  Altos  Hornos  de  Mexico, 
Conasupo,  and  Ferrocarriles  Nacionales.  Mr. 
Petricioli  was  appointed  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  in  1986.  On  February  7,  1989,  Gus- 
tavo Petrrcioli  presented  his  letters  of  cre- 
dence to  President  George  Bush  to  serve  as 
Amtiassador  of  Mexkx)  to  the  United  States  of 
America. 

Ambassador  Petricioli  has  also  t)een  ir>- 
volved  in  academk:  activities.  He  has  taught  at 
well-known  universities  arxj  research  centers 
of  Mexico,  such  as  ITAM.  Escuela  Libre  de 
Derecho.  Universidad  Iberoamericana  and 
Centre  de  Estudios  Monetarios  Latino- 
americanos.  He  has  published  many  articles 
and  essays  on  economic  and  political  issues. 

The  prestigious  Mr.  Amigo  designate,  is  se- 
lected on  the  basis  of  his  or  her  contribution 
to  international  friendship  and  development  of 
mutual  understanding  and  cooperation  t)e- 
tween  Mexico  and  the  United  States. 

As  Mr.  Amigo,  Ambassador  Gustavo 
Petricioli  will  receive  the  red  carpet  treatment 
when  he  visits  Brownsville  as  the  city's  hon- 
ored guest  during  the  upcoming  Charro  Days 
celebration.  During  his  3-day  stay  on  the  bor- 
der, he  will  make  personal  appearances  in  the 
Charro  Days  parades  and  at  other  fiesta 
events.  Official  weteome  receptions  will  be 
staged  by  organizations  in  Cameron  County. 
TX,  and  the  cities  of  Brownsville.  TX.  and  Mat- 
amoros,  Tamaulipas,  Mexico.  Ambassador 
Petricioli  will  also  be  the  special  guest  at  the 
Mr.  Amigo  Association  luncheon  and  the  presi- 
dent's party. 

The  title  of  Mr.  Amigo  is  especially  appro- 
priate to  my  good  friend  Ambassador  Gustavo 
Petricioli.  His  efforts  have  contributed  to  tjetter 
relations  between  the  United  States  and  Mex- 
ico. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  exterxJing 
congratulations  to  Ambassador  Gustavo 
Petricioli  for  being  honored  with  this  special 
award. 


February  20,  1992 


February  20,  1992 


SIGNIFICANT  DATES  IN 
DEVELOPMENT  OF  INDIAN  POLICY 


HON.  ENI  F.H.  FALEOMAVAEGA 

OF  AMERICAN  SAMOA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  20, 1992 

Mr.  FALEOMAVAEGA.  Mr.  Speaker, 
through  Public  Law  102-188— Senate  Joint 
Resolution  217.  House  Joint  Resolution  342 — 
Congress  and  the  President  designated  1992 
as  the  "Year  of  the  American  Indian."  This  law 
pays  tribute  to  the  people  who  first  inhabited 
the  land  now  known  as  the  continental  United 
States.  Although  only  symbolic,  this  gesture  is 
important  tiecause  it  shows  there  is  sympathy 
in  the  eyes  of  a  majority  of  both  Houses  of  the 
Congress  for  those  Indian  issues  which  we  as 
a  Congress  have  been  struggling  with  for  over 
200  years.  In  support  of  the  "Year  of  the 
American  Indian,"  and  as  part  of  my  ongoing 
series  this  year,  I  am  providing  for  the  consid- 
eration of  my  colleagues  a  partial  history  of  In- 
dian policy.  This  list  was  taken  from  a  U.S. 
Department  of  the  Interior  publication  "A  His- 
tory of  Indian  Policy."  Submitted  today  are 
dates  of  significant  development  in  Indian  pol- 
icy covering  the  years  from  1950  through 
1970. 

Significant  Dates  in  Development  of 
Indian  Policy 

1950:  The  Navajo-Hopl  Rehabilitation  Act. 
which  eventually  called  for  appropriations  of 
over  $108  million  to  benefit  these  two  tribes. 
Similar  legislation  was  prepared  for  the 
Papago  Reservation  but  failed  enactment. 

1951:  The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  states  as 
program  objectives  "a  standard  of  living  for 
Indians  comparable  with  that  enjoyed  by 
other  elements  of  our  society."  and  the 
• 'Step-by-step  transfer  of  Bureau  functions  to 
the  Indians  themselves  or  to  appropriate 
agencies  of  local.  State  or  Federal  Govern- 
ment." 

1952:  A  Division  of  Program  is  established 
by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  to  work  with 
individual  tribes  to  achieve  the  goals  stated 
in  1951  (above). 

1953:  Congressional  action  changes  dis- 
criminatory liquor  laws  as  they  pertain  to 
Indians. 

1953:  Act  to  allow  extension  of  State  legal 
jurisdiction  over  Indian  reservations  in  cer- 
tain specified  states  includes  a  controversial 
clause  allowing  other  states  to  take  similar 
action  without  Indian  consent. 

1953:  House  Concurrent  Resolution  108  calls 
for  termination  of  special  services  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Indian  Affairs  to  specified  tribes  and 
in  particular  States  "at  the  earliest  possible 
time." 

1953:  to  1964:  The  Navajo  emergency  edu- 
cation program  more  than  doubled  Navajo 
school  enrollment. 

1954;  Congressional  legislation  to  carry  out 
the  policy  expressed  in  HCR  108,  1953. 

1954:  Act  to  transfer  the  Division  of  Indian 
Health  from  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  to 
the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service  (PHS)  (ac- 
complished in  1955).  Appropriations  for  In- 
dian Health  rose  from  over  S12  million  in  1950 
to  over  J61  million  in  1965. 

1954:  Legislation  to  secure  transfer  of  Bu- 
reau of  Indian  Affairs  agricultural  extension 
to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  failed  en- 
actment, but  was  later  acccomplished  by  ad- 
ministrative action. 

1956:  The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  initiated 
a   program   to   provide   basic  education   to 


adult  Indians;  the  Congress  enacted  a  voca- 
tional training  program  for  Indians  from  18 
to  35;  and  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  com- 
menced an  industrial  development  program 
to  encourage  industry  to  locate  on  or  near 
Indian  reservations  and  to  employ  Indian 
labor. 

1957:  Legislation  authorized  PHS  to  assist 
communities  with  the  construction  of  health 
facilities  that  would  benefit  both  Indians  and 
non-Indians. 

1958:  Legislation  allowed  Indian  tribes  to 
benefit  from  federally  impacted  area  bills 
(PL  81-815  and  PL  81-874)  by  securing  finan- 
cial assistance  for  the  construction  and  oper- 
ation of  schools  that  would  benefit  Indians. 

1958:  A  Statement  of  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior modified  the  position  of  the  Department 
on  termination. 

1959:  Legislation  authorized  PHS  to  con- 
struct sanitary  facilities  for  Indians. 

1961:  Interior  Department  and  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  changed  their  land  sales  pol- 
icy to  allow  Indian  tribes  or  other  Indians 
the  first  opportunity  to  acquire  individually 
owned  lands  offered  for  sale  by  Indians— this 
was  a  great  assistance  in  tribal  land  consoli- 
dation programs. 

1961:  Authorizations  for  the  Indian  revolv- 
ing loan  fund  Increased  from  JIO  million  to 
$20  million;  and  benefits  from  the  Area  Rede- 
velopment Act  and  Housing  Act  are  extended 
to  Indian  reservations. 

1961:  Interior  Secretary  names  a  Task 
Force  to  study  Indian  Affairs  and  make  long- 
range  recommendations;  the  Commission  on 
the  Rights.  Liberties,  and  Responsibilities  of 
the  American  Indian  publish  their  Program 
for  Indian  Citizens;  and  the  Indians  gather  at 
Chicago  to  make  their  Declaration  of  Indian 
Purpose. 

1962:  Benefits  of  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act  made  available  to  Indians; 
and  the  Congress  authorized  nearly  $135  mil- 
lion for  the  Navajo  Irrigation  Project. 

1962:  Interior  Secretary  names  a  Task 
Force  to  study  and  make  recommendations 
concerning  Alaskan  Native  Affairs;  and  Bu- 
reau of  Indian  Affairs  Relocation  Services 
becomes  Employment  Assistance. 

1964:  The  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
through  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
(OEO)  Indian  Desk  extends  its  benefits  to  In- 
dian reservations. 

1965:  Birth  control  advice  and  services  are 
offered  to  Native  Americans  and  natives  of 
the  Pacific  Trust  Territories  through  the  In- 
terior Department. 

1966:  The  appointment  of  a  new  Commis- 
sioner brings  a  flurry  of  Congressional  inter- 
est in  termination  that  eventually  results  in 
further  stress  on  Indian  economic  develop- 
ment. 

1966:  Special  programs  for  Indian  children 
are  provided  under  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act. 

1968:  Civil  Rights  Act  extends  the  guaran- 
tee of  certain  constitutional  rights  to  Indi- 
ans under  tribal  governments.  Repeals  1953 
action  allowing  States  to  extend  legal  juris- 
diction over  Indian  reservations  without 
tribal  consent. 

1968:  Special  Message  to  the  Congress  on 
"The  Forgotten  American"  March  6,  1968.  by 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  in  which  he 
calls  for  the  establishment  of  a  National 
Council  on  Indian  Opportunity  to  be  chaired 
by  the  Vice  President  and  to  include  "a  cross 
section  of  Indian  leaders"  and  the  Secretar- 
ies or  Directors  of  those  departments  or 
agencies  that  are  significantly  involved  with 
Indian  programs  (NCIO  is  to  encourage  all 
Government  agencies  to  make  their  services 
available  to  Indians,  and  is  to  coordinate 
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their  efforts  to  achieve  particular  purposes). 
President  Johnson  also  suggests  that  the 
idea  of  "termination"  should  be  replaced  by 
Indian  "self-determination." 

1968:  As  a  Presidential  candidate  Richard 
M.  Nixon  also  speaks  out  against  the  termi- 
nation philosophy  and  suggests  that  "Amer- 
ican society  can  allow  many  different  cul- 
ture to  flourish  in  harmony." 

1969:  Ninth  Circuit  Court  upholds  land 
"freeze"  order  of  the  Interior  Secretary  on 
behalf  of  Native  Alaskans  and  affirms  the  va- 
lidity of  the  Native's  position  in  regard  to 
al>original  use  and  occupancy. 

1969:  Environmental  Policy  Act  protects 
resources  of  Native  Americans  and  other 
citizens. 

1969:  Publication  of  report  of  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare.  Indian 
Education:  A  National  Tragedy— A  National 
Challenge,  with  recommendations. 

1969  to  1970:  Studies  of  and  hearings  on 
urban  Indian  programs  tends  to  liberalize 
Government  services  to  this  group. 

1969  to  1970:  It  has  become  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  policy  to  encourage  the  formation  of 
Indian  school  boards  and  to  Invite  Indian 
leaders  to  take  over  the  management  of 
their  own  schools  and  other  programs  for- 
merly administered  by  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs employees. 

1970:  New  census  records  approximately  a 
50%  increase  in  the  population  of  Native 
Americans  from  1960  to  1970  (1960  count 
551.669.  compared  to  a  1970  count  of  827,091). 

1970:  In  a  Si>ecial  Message  to  Congress  on 
Indian  Affairs  July  8.  1970.  President  Nixon 
stated:  "The  time  has  come  to  break  deci- 
sively with  the  past  and  to  create  conditions 
for  a  new  era  In  which  the  Indian  future  is 
determined  by  Indian  acts  and  Indian  deci- 
sions." The  President  also  asked  for  a  new 
Concurrent  Resolution  that  would  "re- 
nounce, repudiate,  and  repeal"  the  termi- 
nation policy  outlined  in  HCR  108  of  the  83rd 
Congress. 

1970:  The  President's  request  for  the  return 
of  the  Blue  Lakes  area  to  the  Indians  of  Taos 
Pueblo  was  enacted  by  the  Congress  and 
signed  by  the  President  December  15,  1970. 

1970  to  1971:  There  is  a  considerable  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  Indians  In  leadership 
positions  in  Federal  Indian  programs. 

1970  to  1971:  Zuni  Pueblo  Indians  of  New 
Mexico  began  their  "home  rule"  experiment 
in  1970,  and  the  Miccosukee  Indians  of  Flor- 
ida assumed  control  over  their  own  affairs  In 
1971. 


AMERICANS  FOR  AMERICA  DAY 


HON.  DEAN  A.  GALLO 

of  new  jersey 

in  the  house  of  representatives 

Thursday.  February  20. 1992 

Mr.  GALLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
bring  to  the  attention  to  all  of  the  Members  of 
this  body  the  activities  of  the  Americans  for 
America  Day  Committee.  This  group  of  young 
people,  most  of  whom  are  from  my  district  in 
New  Jersey,  have  envisk>ned  a  nationwide 
event,  on  September  26,  1992,  that  will  bring 
all  Americans  together  toward  a  brighter  and 
more  prosperous  future. 

On  Americans  for  America  Day,  the  commit- 
tee expects  Americans  from  across  the  Nation 
to  set  aside  their  cultural,  theological,  arxj  po- 
litical differences,  and  to  join  together  and  take 
personal  action  to  improve  their  community, 
and  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 
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Some  irxjividuals  will  clean  up  their  neigh- 
borhoods, others  will  volunteer  at  community 
centers.  IndlvkJuals  will  be  urged  to  be  corv 
structive  and  to  improve  their  surroundings.  In 
so  doing,  the  citizens  who  partKipate  in  the 
Americans  for  America  Day  will  be  helping  to 
make  America  better  for  all  of  us. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  felk>w  Members  to 
reach  out  to  the  Amerk:ans  for  America  Day 
Committee,  and  conskJer  participatir^g  in  the 
Amercans  for  America  Day. 


A  NEW  PHASE  OF  THE  CREDIT 
CRUNCH 


HON.  JOSEPH  P.  KENNEDY  D 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  20, 1992 

Mr,  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  credit 
crunch  continues  to  grip  New  England  and 
Other  regions  of  the  country.  Solkj,  credit- 
worthy businesses  have  been  unat)le  to  obtain 
the  bank  financing  they  need  to  maintain  and 
expand  their  operations.  Consequently,  many 
of  these  businesses  t^ve  k>een  forced  to  scale 
back  or  shut  down,  resulting  in  layoffs  of  tens 
of  thiousands  of  workers. 

The  causes  of  tfie  credit  crunch  are  com- 
plex. Certainly,  the  current  real  estate  is  a 
major  factor.  As  real  estate  loans  have 
soured,  banks  and  thrifts  have  been  forced  to 
place  vast  amounts  of  funds  into  loan  toss  re- 
serves— funds  that  otherwise  coukj  have  taeen 
used  to  make  new  loans. 

In  recent  days  corx^erns  have  been  raised 
ttiat  we  are  entering  a  r)ew  phase  of  the  credit 
crunch.  New  bank  and  thrift  capital  require- 
ments may  force  the  closure  of  weak  txjt  via- 
ble institutions,  and  further  restrict  the  flow  of 
credit  from  lerxJers  to  borrowers. 

This  view  was  recently  set  forth  by  Richard 
Syron,  President  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank 
of  Boston.  In  testimony  tiefore  Senators 
Kerry,  Cohen,  and  myself  in  Boston  on  Fet>- 
mary  3,  1992,  Mr.  Syron  warned  of  the  eco- 
nomic harm  caused  by  raising  capital  stand- 
arcis  in  the  middle  of  a  recession.  His  observa- 
tions are  compelling.  Let  me  just  include  a  few 
here  for  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues: 

"The  primary  role  of  capital  should  be  to 
act  as  a  shock  at>sorber.  something  to  be 
drawn  down  in  bad  times  and  built  up  in 
good  times.  However,  as  a  result  of  a  variety 
of  factors,  the  fundamental  role  of  capital 
has  been  altered  in  the  last  few  years.  Banks 
whose  capital  has  become  depleted  are  ex- 
pected to  receive  higher  capital  ratios  than 
banks  that  have  not  had  losses  *  *  *.  While 
this  might  seem  prudent  for  each  institution 
in  Isolation,  when  it  is  required  for  a  large 
number  of  banks  in  a  region  at  the  same 
time.  the  economic  impact  is 
perverse  *  *  *." 

"Raising  expected  capital  ratios  for  txanks 
that  are  most  vulnerable  defies  common 
sense.  Substantially  increasing  the  required 
capital  ratio  for  viable  banks  that  have  just 
experienced  large  losses  is  equivalent  to  re- 
quiring the  trailing  team  to  go  115  rather 
than  100  yards  for  a  touchdown  *  *  *." 

"We  have  adopted  a  panoply  of  capital  tar- 
gets for  banks,  targets  that  are  not  always 
conceptually  consistent  and  in  application 
may  be  causing  unwanted  constriction  of 
credit  flows  *  *  *." 
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must  be  given  time  to  recover. 

(^not  be  allowed  to  take  additional 

lets  and  banks  supervisors  must  be 

with  their  management,  but  weak 

stibilized   banks  should   no  longer  be 

to  shrink  their  institutions  uneco- 


nomica  lly." 

•We  :  nust  find  ways  during  the  contraction 
to  recc  jclle  our  treatment  of  individual  in- 
stltuti(  ns  with  our  overall  economic  goals. 
It  is  cl  >ar  that  what  may  be  an  appropriate 
regulat  )ry  approach  for  individual  institu- 
tions n  ay  not  be  appropriate  when  consider- 
ing th«  needs  of  the  economy  as  a  whole.  I 
realize  that  some  might  mistake  this  for  the 
dreade<  word  "forbearance."  the  uttering  of 
which  s  equivalent  to  professional  suicide 
for  a  r(  ^lator.  However,  it  Is  not.  It  is  good 
econon  ic  policy." 

Mr.  i  peaker,  all  of  us  want  to  ensure  that 
lenders  have  adequate  capital  on  hand  to 
cushior  against  loss.  None  of  us  supports  a 
policy  cf  "fortjearance"  that  Is  not  nrwre  than 
governr  tent-sanctioned  recklessness.  We 
t^e  care  to  avoid  actions  that  achieve 
e  of  what  we  seek:  a  healthy  bank- 
sys  em  operating  in  a  healthy  economy.  I 
in  the  days  ahead,  we  will  give  seri- 
th^ught  to  Mr.  Syron's  comments,  and 
might  achieve  our  national  economic 
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REMC  VE  BARRIERS  TO  EDUCATION 


HON.  WnHAM  D.  FORD 

OF  .MICHIGAN 
IN  IHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  20.  1992 
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I  ORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 

ntroducing  legislation,   H.R.   4277,  to 

b  ick-door  changes  to  the  Federal  Stu- 

Program,  which  were  enacted  as 

the  unemployment  compensation  ex- 

of  last  November. 

I^vember,   before   the   President   had 

t  me  with  unemployed  workers  in  New 

ire,  his  administration  bargained  with 

lea^rship  to  work  out  an  unemployment 

bill  which  the  President  would 

Presklenfs  aides  said  yesterday  that 

that  New  Hampshire  has  been  hit  so 

the  recession  accounted  for  his  dis- 

sfKJwing  in  their  Presidential  pri- 

^ection.   He  will  probably  be  as  sur- 

to  learn  that  one-third  of  the  other 

lave  unemployment  rates  greater  than 

to  New  Hampshire's. 

3f  the  bargain  to  get  the  President  to 

unemployment  extension  Included  a 

which  woukj  require  any  Federal  stu- 

borrower  over  21  to  have  a  credit 

lor  which  they  can  be  charged  up  to 

the  borrower,  in  the  judgment  of  the 

has  an  adverse  credit  history,  he  or 

be  required  to  get  a  credit-worthy 

in  order  to  get  a  loan. 

;aid  in  November,  this  provision  under- 

the  purpose  of  the  Federal  Student 

F  rogreim,  reversing  a  25-year  commit- 

the  people  of  this  country  to  expand 

to  education.  The  Federal  student  loan 

were  created  to  provide  finarKing  for 

education    to    students    wtio 

would  not  lend  to  because  of  lack  of 
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collateral  or  adverse  credit  history.  This  provi- 
sion specifically  affects  the  nontraditional  stu- 
dent— students  who  are  older,  over  the  age  of 
21.  These  older,  nontraditional  students  are 
now  in  the  majority  in  postsecorxlary  edu- 
cation. Under  this  provision,  the  unemployed 
autoworker  who  has  missed  some  payments 
on  his  or  her  bills  will  have  to  find  a  credit- 
worthy cosigner  in  order  to  get  a  student 
loan — not  a  likely  prospect.  Thus,  this  jobless 
worker  will  not  be  able  to  get  a  Federal  stu- 
dent loan  to  return  to  school  to  get  the  further 
training  and  education  needed  to  qualify  for 
employment  in  our  rapidly  changing  and  in- 
creasingly high-technology  job  market. 

These  student  loan  provisions  do  not  belong 
in  a  bill  to  extend  unemployment  compensa- 
tion. Their  inclusion  is  clear  case  of  legislative 
extortion,  or  even  the  classic  bait  and  switch 
technique.  With  the  Congress  looking  on,  the 
President  signed  a  bill  giving  our  workers  ad- 
ditional weeks  of  unemployment  compensa- 
tion, but  with  the  other  hand,  he  and  we  took 
away  the  very  student  aid  program  that  would 
have  helped  these  workers  help  themselves  to 
rise  to  a  better,  more  secure  job.  We  totally 
undermined  the  purpose  of  the  Guaranteed 
Student  Loan  Program  to  provide  just  1  per- 
cent of  the  funds  necessary  to  extend  unem- 
ployment compensation. 

The  unemployment  bill  was  not  the  place  to 
lean  on  the  student  loan  program  for  its  per- 
ceived faults.  The  right  place  is  the  Higher 
Educational  Reauthorization  Act,  which  has 
over  100  provisions  aimed  at  controlling  the 
student  loan  default  problem. 

It  is  tsad  enough  tjeing  unemployed — let  us 
not  compound  the  problem  by  cutting  off  our 
workers'  best  route  to  a  taetter  job  and  a  better 
way  of  life  for  their  families. 


prograr is 
postse<  orwJary 


QUALITY  EDUCATION  NEEDS 
IMPACT  AID  FUNDING 


HON.  JIM  SAHON 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  20. 1992 

Mr.  SAXTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
alert  my  colleagues  to  the  fact  that  one  of  our 
okjest  Federal  educational  assistance  pro- 
grams may  be  drastically  cut,  if  not  eliminated 
entirely.  At  a  time  when  we  constantly  are 
hearing  calls  for  increased  Federal  involve- 
ment in  the  education  of  our  youth,  it  is  hard 
to  believe  that  this  program  should  be  under 
attack. 

I  am  speaking  of  the  Federal  impact  aid  pro- 
gram for  the  elementary  and  secondary  edu- 
cation of  children  of  our  military  men  and 
women. 

For  decades  we  have  recognized  that  we 
had  to  assist  school  districts  in  areas  highly 
impacted  by  Federal  military  and  civilian  em- 
ployment. This  was  not  done  simply  to  assist 
local  school  districts  with  their  budgets— it  was 
done  to  assure  quality  education  for  the  sons 
and  daughters  of  people  who  were  making  a 
vital  contribution  to  all  of  our  national  interests. 

Now,  because  we  are  making  signifcant 
cutbacks  in  military  bases  and  personnel, 
there  are  those  who  say  that  this  program  no 
lonqer  is  needed.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  assure 
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you  that  I  have  two  school  distrkits  in  my  con- 
gressional district,  which  would  see  their  ability 
to  provide  quality  education  severely  curtailed 
if  impact  aid  is  cut  or  killed.  Fort  Dix,  McGuire 
Air  Force  Base,  and  Lakehurst  Naval  Engi- 
neering Center — all  in  my  district — still  are 
generating  dependent  students  who  are  enti- 
tled to  the  same  quality  education  in  these 
post  cold  war  days  as  they  were  during  any  of 
our  hot  wars  of  the  last  five  decades. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  express- 
ing support  for  continuation  of  a  strong  impact 
aid  program. 


TRIBUTE  TO  MAYOR  AND  MRS. 
MICHAEL  A.  TRAFICANTE 


HON.  JACK  REED 

OF  RHODE  ISLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  20, 1992 

Mr.  REED.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  pay 
tribute  to  Mayor  and  Mrs.  Michael  A. 
Traficante  of  the  city  of  Cranston,  my  home- 
town, to  honor  them  for  their  years  of  compas- 
sionate service  for  the  programs  at  Eastman 
House  Inc.  Established  in  1984,  Eastman 
House  provides  unique  treatment  to  meet  the 
needs  of  women  with  alcohol  addictions. 

Mayor  Traficante's  support  for  the  agency 
has  been  demonstrated  in  so  many  ways.  As 
mayor,  he  awarded  Eastman  House  a  grant  of 
S5,000  per  year — money  that  has  tx)th  en- 
harked  the  operational  budget  and  allowed 
the  agency  to  provide  services  that  might  oth- 
erwise not  be  possible. 

On  a  personal  level,  the  mayor  and  his  wife 
have  been  actively  involved  in  all  of  the  fund- 
raising  efforts  and  dedication  ceremonies  that 
have  taken  place  over  the  years.  Mrs. 
Traficante  has  played  a  special  role  by  taking 
on  the  position  of  honorary  chairperson  for  the 
Eastman  House  Walk-a-thon  for  the  past  2 
years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  you  and  my  colleagues 
to  join  me  in  saluting  two  outstanding  Rhode 
Islanders,  Mayor  and  Mrs.  Traficante.  A  small 
agency  such  as  Eastman  House  must  rely 
heavily  on  the  support  of  people  in  the  con> 
munity  to  survive.  The  Traficante's  leadership 
and  their  own  hard  work  have  set  a  great  ex- 
ample for  the  community  and  also  given  a  sig- 
nificant boost  to  the  Eastman  House  Program. 

In  a  time  of  program  cutbacks  at  all  levels 
of  Government,  the  personal  and  professional 
commitment  of  Mike  and  Ann  Marie  Traficante 
to  the  Eastman  House  Program  is  well  worth 
our  recognition  today. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  RANDOLPH  W. 
BROMERY 


HON.  JOHN  W.  OLVER 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  20, 1992 

Mr.  OLVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  together  with  the 
citizens  of  Massachusetts,  I  want  to  honor  a 
great  scientist,  educator,  and  administrator, 
Randolph  Wilson  Bromery,  on  the  occasion  of 
his  retirement  from  public  service.  Mr.  Bomery 
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deserves  recognition  for  his  many  contribu- 
tions to  the  communities  where  he  has  lived 
and  worked,  to  geophysical  science,  to  inter- 
national relations,  and  to  public  higher  edu- 
cation in  Massachusetts.  His  life  has  been 
filled  with  extraordinary  accomplishment  and 
dedicated  public  service  to  his  State  and  his 
country. 

As  a  geologist,  he  expanded  our  store  of 
knowledge  while  with  the  U.S.  Geological  Sur- 
vey for  20  years.  In  the  United  States  and 
abroad.  He  has  served  with  distinction  on  nu- 
merous boards  and  commissions  devoted  to 
science,  including  advisory  panels  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, the  National  Academy  of  Scierx;es, 
Harvard,  Stanford,  and  John  Hopkins  Univer- 
sities, the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, and  many  others.  Many  professional 
societies  have  benefited  from  his  active  par- 
ticipation, including  the  Geological  Society  of 
America,  which  he  served  as  president.  Pro- 
fessor Bromery  also  devoted  his  talents  to  in- 
creasing opportunities  for  minorities  in  science 
and  science  education,  opening  doors  to  aca- 
demic programs  and  promoting  scholarship  re- 
sources for  minority  youth. 

Randolph  Bromery's  scientific  work  led  him 
to  provide  valuable  assistance  to  the  develop- 
ing nations  of  Africa,  most  notably  Zaire  and 
Lit)eria.  He  became  a  respected  ambassador 
tx)th  to  the  scientific  community  in  Africa  and 
to  the  forces  working  for  peaceful  social  and 
political  change  in  South  Africa. 

With  all  the  honors  and  accomplishments  he 
has  from  these  endeavors,  Randolph  Bromery 
may  nevertheless  be  valued  most  in  Massa- 
chusetts for  his  contributions  to  the  public 
higher  education  system  in  the  Common- 
wealth. A  man  of  immense  administrative  tal- 
ents, he  was  called  upon  to  set  aside  his  sci- 
entific wori<  and  lead  the  University  of  Massa- 
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chusetts  in  Amherst,  as  acting  chancellor  in 
1971-72,  and  as  chancellor  from  1972  to 
1979.  As  a  former  faculty  member  at  Univer- 
sity of  Massachusetts  myself,  I  know  what  a 
difficult  task  he  undertook,  and  how  well  fie 
performed  it.  One  of  his  most  outstanding 
characteristics  as  an  academic  leader,  and 
one  that  all  wtio  have  know  him  would  cite,  is 
that  he  is  a  conciliator  and  a  healer,  one  who 
can  step  in  and  set  things  right.  This  was  con- 
firmed twice:  from  1988  to  1990,  he  took  over 
the  troubled  office  of  the  president  of  Westfield 
State  College  and  brought  calm  and  order 
back  to  that  institution;  and,  shortly  thereafter, 
he  was  brought  in  to  serve  as  interim  chan- 
cellor of  the  board  of  regents  of  higher  edu- 
cation. 

As  if  this  were  not  enough,  he  was  just  re- 
cently asked  to  do  it  all  again,  and  has  accept- 
ed the  position  of  acting  president  of  Spring- 
field College.  This  school  has  also  experi- 
enced turmoil  in  its  leadership,  and  we  can  ex- 
pect that  Professor  Bromery  will  have  the 
same  success  in  guiding  a  private  college  that 
he  had  in  the  public  universities. 

Although  Randolph  Bromery  is  formally  retir- 
ing from  his  scientific  and  administrative  work 
with  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  his 
contributions  to  education  and  to  the  wider 
community  continue.  I  ask  the  Mennbers  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  join  with  me  hon- 
oring him  today. 
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COLORADO  SPRINGS  LOSES  TOP 
COP  TO  RETIREMENT 


HON.  JOEL  HEFIEY 

OF  COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Thursday.  February  20, 1992 

Mr.  HEFLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  both 
pleased  and  saddened  to  call  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  the  retirement  of  Detective 
Eari  D.  Alrch  from  the  Colorado  Springs  Po- 
lice Department— pleased  that  he  will  be  en- 
joying retirement  after  so  many  years  of  hard 
work  for  the  safety  of  the  community,  but  sad- 
dened that  the  police  force  is  losing  such  a 
dedicated  individual. 

Mr.  Alrich  began  his  law  enforcement  career 
in  1967.  Just  5  years  later,  he  was  selected 
for  the  detective  bureau  t>ecause  of  his  out- 
standing performance  as  a  patrolman.  In  this 
capacity  he  apprehended  fugitives  wanted  on 
kidnaping  and  murder  warrants,  cooperated 
with  the  U.S.  marshal,  FBI,  and  other  govern- 
ment agencies,  and  worked  with  the  inter- 
national police  organization  known  as  Interpol. 

Throughout  his  25  years  of  service,  he  has 
received  numerous  verbal  and  written  com- 
mendations for  his  work.  His  motivation  and 
determination  earned  him  an  enviable  reputa- 
tion among  his  peers. 

The  motto  that  he  devised  for  the  Police  De- 
partment, "Protect  with  honor  arxj  serve  with 
pride"  is  still  used  today. 

Although  he's  retiring  from  the  Police  Force, 
Mr.  Alrich  will  remain  an  active  member  of  the 
community  and  will  continue  to  speak  pub- 
lically  on  behalf  of  the  Shrine-supported  Crip- 
pled Children/Bum  Hospital,  which  provides 
tree  services  to  iridividuals  of  any  race  arxJ 
creed,  up  to  the  age  of  18. 
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